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United  States 
of  America 


Congressional  Utcorfl 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE   8o^      CONGRESS,   FIRST    SESSION 


SENATE 

Monday,  Jantahy  4,  1965 

The  4th  of  January  being  the  day  pre- 
scribed by  Public  Law  88-649,  88th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session,  for  the  meeting  of  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  the  Sen- 
ate assembled  in -its  Chamber  at  the 
Capitol. 

CARL  HAYDEN,  of  Arizona,  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  called  the  Senate  to  order  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Pi-ederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
D.C..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

AlmiRhty  God,  Father  of  mankind, 
unto  whom  all  hearts  are  open,  all  de- 
sires known,  and  from  whom  no  secrets 
are  hid:  With  an  unappeasable  longing, 
our  lives  are  drawn  and  driven  to  Thee, 
with  a  jiaunting,  never-sated  thirst  for 
the  eternal. 

In  the  dawn  of  a  new  year  on  the  cal- 
endar of  destiny,  with  a  world  confuted 
and  dark  and  disturbed  by  portents  of 
fear,  yet  lured  with  gloilous  vistas  of 
radiant  possibilities  for  all  mankind,  we 
turn  from  the  shadows  and  shams  which 
hedge  our  path,  even  as  we  se^ek  light  and 
truth,  to  this  cloister  of  the  unseen  and 
eternal,  which  our  fathers  set  up  so  long 
aso.  At  this  high  altar  of  the  Republic's 
life,  we  pray  that  these  servants  of  the 
public  by  the  will  of  the  people,  lifted  to 
high  places  of  state,  may  be  so  strength- 
ened by  the  might  of  dauntless  dedica- 
tion that,  scorning  all  expediency,  they 
may  match  these  dangerous  days  with 
daring  deeds.  Gird  them,  we  pray,  with 
cheerful  courage,  that  they  may  bear  the 
weight  oi  vast  concerns,  the  sting  of  criti- 
cism, and  the  drudgery  of  unapplauded 
toil. 

As  this  day,  in  a  tapestry  of  words  and 
phrases,  in  a  time  so  tangled  and  tragic, 
the  Chief  Executive  and  his  coadjutors 
sketch  out  the  pattern  of  the  Nation's 
purpose  as  it  is  seen  by  them  may  it 
be  heard  with  a  sympathetic  realization 
of  the  vast  global  responsibilities,  com- 
plications, and  commitments  with  which 
it  deals.  As  the  panorama  of  the  Na- 
tion's life  passes  before  anxious  eyes  and 
minds,  may  the  chosen  legislators  here 
highly  resolve  that  this  white-domed 
Capitol  edifice  shallbe  not  only  an  ar- 
senal of  material  might,  but  also  a  ca- 
thedral of  religious  faith  where  ai-e  pro- 
claimed to  all  the  earth  the  sanctions  of 
irresistible  moral  force  and  the  spiritual 
verities  upon  which  our  freedoms  were 
reared,  upon  which  they  rest,  and  with- 
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out  which  our  boasted  democracy  is  a 
bruised  and  broken  reed. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


CREDENTIALS— RESIGNATIONS  AND 
APPOINTMENTS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  copies  of 
the  resignations  of  Senators  Salinger  and 
Humphrey  and  the  certificates  of  ap- 
pointment of  Senators  George  Murphy 
and  Walter  F.  Mondale  to  fill  the  respec- 
tive vacancies,  all  of  which  appear  to  be 
in  proper  form. 

Without  objection,  they  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  without  being  read.  The 
Chair  hears  no  objection. 

The  resignations  and  certificates  of 
appointment  are  as  follows: 

December  22,  1964. 
Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown, 
Sti.'le  Capitol, 
Sacramento.  Calif. 

Deak  Governor:  I  am  herewith  submitting 
my  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  effective  as  of  tlie  close  of  business 
Tluirsday,  December  31,  1964. 

I  want  to  take  tliis  opportunity  to  again 
express  my  deep  appreciaiion  to  you  for  the 
wonderful  opportunity  you  afforded  me  to 
serve  tlie  people  of  the  State  of  California  in 
the  U.S.  .Senate.  Being  a  member  of  this 
distinguished  body  for  even  such  a  short 
period  of  time  will  always  be  sometliing 
wnich  I  can  recall  with  pride. 

I  am  hopeful  that  you  will  appoint 
Senator-elect  George  Murpiiy.  whom  the 
people  chose  on  November  3,  to  fill  out  my 
unexpired  term  and  thus  give  the  people  of 
California  the  advantage  of  this  added 
seniority. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Pierre  Salinger. 


Executive  Department, 

State  of  California. 

Certificate  of  Appointment 

To   the    President   of   the   Senate    pr    the 
United  States:  I 

This  is  to  certify  that,  pursuant  jto  the 
power  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  California,  I,  Edmund  G.  Brown,  the  Gov-  = 
ernor  of  said  State,  do  hereby  appoint 
George  Murphy  a  Senator  from  said  State 
to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  unexpired  term  ending 
at  noon  on  the  3d  day  of,  January  1965, 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Pierre  Salinger. 
Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor,  Ed- 
mund G.  Brown,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Sacramento,  Calif.,  this  1st  day  of  January, 
in  the  year  of  our  LorcJ  1965. 
By  the  Governor: 

Edmund  G.  Brown, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  California. 
Frank  M.  Jordan, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  23,  1964. 
The  Honorable  Carl  F.  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore, 
U.S.  Senate,        t 
Washington,  D.C. 

DeXr  Senator:  I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  my 
letter  of  resignation  from  the  Senate  ad- 
dressed to  the  Honorable  Karl  F.  Rolvaag, 
of  Minnesota. 

I  am  resigning  on  the  date  of  December  29, 
In  order  to  permit  the  appointment  by  the 
Governor  of  a  Senator  to  succeed  me  on 
December  30. 

With  kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 


December  23,  1964. 
The  Honorable  Karl  F.  Rolvaag, 
Governor  of  Minnesota, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dear  Governor  Rolvaag:  This  is  to  inform 
you  that  I  am  resigning  as  U.S.  Senator 
effective  at  the  close  of  business  on  Tuesday, 
December  29,  in  order  to  permit  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  junior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota on  or  after  December  30,  1964. 
With  kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Vice-President-elect . 


State  of  Minnesota:  Executive  Department 
certificate  of  appointment  of  united 

states  senator  from   MINNESOTA 

To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that,  pursuant  to  the 
power  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  I,  Karl  F.  Rolvaag,  the  Gover- 
nor of  said  State,  do  hereby  appoint  Walter 
F.  Mondale  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  until  the  vacancy  therein, 
catised  'by  the  resignation  of  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  is  filled  by  election  as  provided 
by  law. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  to  be  affixed,  at  the  capi- 
tol,  in  St.  Paul,  this  30th  day  of  December 
1964. 

Karl  F.  Rolvaag, 

Governor. 
Joseph     L.     Donovan, 

Secretary  of  State. 


CREDENTIALS— CERTIFICATES  OF 
ELECTION 

The  PM]SIDENT  pix)  tempore.  The 
Chair  laysNbefore  the  Senate  the  cre- 
dentials of  three  Senators,  namely  Ross 
Bass,  of  Tennessee,  Fred  R.  Harris,  of 
Oklahoma,  and  Joseph  M.  Montoya,  of 
New  Mexico,  elected  on  November  3  for 
unexpired  terms,  together  with  the  33 
Senators  elected  for  6-year  terms  begin- 
ning on  the  3d  day  of  January  1965. 
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All  of  these  certificates,  the  Chair  is 
advised,  except  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Delawai-e  TMr.  Williams!  which  follows 
a  State  form,  are  in  the  form  suggested 
by  the  Senate. 

If  there  be  no  objection,  the  reading  of 
these  certificates  will  be  waived  and  they 
will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Congres- 
/  SIGNAL  Record. 

The  credentials  are  as  follows : 

To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  3d  day  of 
November,  1964,  the  Honorable  Ross  Bass 
was  duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  a  Sen.ator  for  the  un- 
expired term  ending  at  noon  on  the  3d  day 
of  January.  1967.  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
reprerentation  from  Tennessee  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  caused  by  the  death  of 
the  Honorable  Estes  Kefauver. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor,  and 
our  seal  hereto  affixed   at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
this  20th  day  of  November.  In  the  year  of 
.our  Lord  1964. 
By  the  Governor : 

Frank    C  Clement, 

Governor. 
Joe  C.  Carr, 

Secretary  of  State. 


State  of  Oklahoma, 
Office  of  the  Governor,     . 
Oklahoma  City.  November  19,  1964. 
To   the   President   of   the    Senate   of   the 
United  States: 
'This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  3d  day  of 
November    1964.   Fred    R.    Harris    was   duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of   Oklahoma   a  Senator   for   the   unexpired 
term    ending    at    noon    on    the    3d    day    of 
January  1967,  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  repre- 
sentation from  said  State  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United   States  caused   by   the  death  of 
Robert  S.  Kerr. 

Witness:     His    Excellency     our    Governor, 
Henry  Bellmon,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
ut  Oklahoma  City,  this  19th  day  of  Novem- 
ber in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1964. 
By  the  Governor: 

Henry  Bellmon, 

Governor. 
James  M.  Bullard, 

Secretary  of  State.     " 
Jack  Wettengel, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 


State  of  New  Mexico 

certificate  of  election  for  unexpired  term 

To   the   President   of    the    Senate   of   the 
United  States: 

This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  3d  day  of 
November  1964,  Joseph  M.  Montoya  was 
duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  a  Senator  for  the  un- 
e.xpired  term  ending  at  noon  on  the  3d  day 
of  January  1965.  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
representation  from  said  State  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  caused  by  the  death  of 
Senator  Dennis  Chavez. 

Witness:  His  Excellency.  Gov.  Jack  M. 
Campbell,  and  the  State  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Santa  Fe,  this  24th  day  of  November  in 
the  year«of  our.  Lord  1964. 

Jack  M.  Campbell, 
Governor  of  New  Mexico. 

J.   C.   COMPTON, 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Aleerta  Miller, 
.    Secretary  of  State  of  New  Mexico. 


Certificate  of  Election  for  6-Year  Term 
To  the  President  'OF  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  3d  day  of 
November  1964.  Quentin  N.  Burdick  was 
duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  a  Senator  from  said 


State  to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years, 
beginning  on  the  3d  day  of  January,  1965. 
Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor,  Wil- 
liam L.  Guy,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Bismarck  this  1st  day  of  December  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1964. 

William  L.  Guy, 

Governor. 
Ben  Meier. 

Secretary  of  State. 


Commonwealth   of   Virginia 

To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify.  That  on  the  3d  day  of 
November  1964,  Harry  Flood  Byrd  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Virginia  a  Senator  from  said  State  to  rep- 
resent said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  beginning  on 
the  3d  day  of  January  1965. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  Governor  of 
Virginia  hath  hereunto  signed  his  name  and 
affixed  the  lesser  seal  of  the  Commonwealth 
at  Richmond  this  24th  day  of  November  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1964  and  in  the  189th 
year  of  the  Commonwealth. 

A.  S.  Harrison,  Jr., 

Gover7ior. 
Martha  Bell  Conway. 
Secretary  of  tfic  Commonwealth. 


The  State  of  West  Virginia  " 

To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  3d  day  of 
November  1964,  Robert  C.  Byrd  of  the 
county  of  Raleigh,  was  duly  chosen  by  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia a  Senator  from  said  State  to  represent 
said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
for  the  term  of  6  years,  beginning  at  noon  on 
the  3d  day  of  January  next. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal 
of  the  said  State  of  West  Virginia,  this  18th 
day  of  December  1964. 
By  the  Governor: 

W.  W.  Barron, 

Got'er7ior. 
Joe  F.  Burdett, 
Secretary  of  State. 


State   of   Nevada 

To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify.  That  at  a  general  election 
held  in  the  State  of  Nevada  on  Tuesday,  the 
3d  day  of  November,  1964.  Howard  W.  Can- 
non was  duly  elected  by  the  qualified  elec- 
tors of  the  State  of  Nevada  a  Senator  from 
said  State  to  represent  said  State  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of 
6  years,  beginning  on  the  3d  day  of  January 
1965,  having  received  the  highest  number 
of  votes  cast  for  said  office  at  said  election,  as 
appears  by  the  certificate  of  the  duly  consti- 
tuted and  qualified  board  of  ca6vassers  now 
on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
at  Carson  City,  Nev. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  State 
to  be  affixed  at  Carson  City,  this  4th  day  of 
December  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1964. 

Grant  Sawyer, 

Governor. 
John  Koontz, 
Secretary  of  State. 

State  of  CoNNECTictrr 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  3d  day  of 
November  1964,  Thomas  J.  Dodd  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  begin- 
ning on  the  3d  day  of  January  1965. 
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Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor, 
John  Dempsey,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Hartford,  this  25th  day  of  November  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1964. 

John  Dempsey 

Governor. 
Ella  T.  Grasso, 
,j-  Secretary  of  State. 

State  of  Arizona 

OFFICE  OF  the   SECRETARY 
united  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  SS. 
STATE   OF  ARIZONA 

I,  Wesley  Bolin,  Secretary  of  State,  do 
hereby  certify  that  on  the  3d  day  of  Novem- 
ber 1964  Paul  Fannin  was  duly  chosen  by 
the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
a  Senator  from  said  State  to  represent  said 
State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for 
the  term  of  6  years,  beginning  on  the  3d  day 
of  January  1965. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor, 
Paul  Fannin,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  this  8th  day  of  December 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1964. 

Paul  Fannin, 
Governor  of  Arizona. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  affixed  the  great  seal  of  the  State 
of  Arizona.  Done  at  Phoenix,  the  capital, 
this  8th  day  of  December  A.D.  1964. 

Wesley  Bolin, 
Secretary  of  State. 


Certificate  of  Election  for  6-Year  Term 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  3d  day  of  No- 
vember, 1964,  Hiram  L.  Fong  was  duly  chosen 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii a  Senator  from  said  State  to  represent 
said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
for  the  term  of  6  years,  beginning  on  the  3d 
day  of  January,  1965. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor, 
John  A.  Burns,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
lolanl  Palace  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  this  30th 
day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1964. 

By  the  Governor: 

John  A.  Burns, 

Governor. 
William    S.    Richardson, 

Lieutenant  Governor. 


State  of  Michigan 
certificate  of  election  for  6-year  term 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  3d  day  of 
November  1964,  Philip  A.  Hart  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Michigan,  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  begin- 
ning on  the  3d  day  of  January  1965. 

Witness:     His    Excellency    our    Governor, 
George  Romney,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Lansing,  Mich.,  this  10th  day  of  December 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1964. 
By  the  Governor: 

George  Romney, 

Governor. 
James  M.  Hare, 
Secretary  of  State. 


To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United   States  : 

This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  3d  day  ol 
November  1964,  Albert  Gore  was  duly  chosen 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee a  Senator  from  said  State  to  represent 
said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
for  the  term  of  6  years,  beginning  on  the 
3d  day  of  January  1965. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor,  and 
our  seal  hereto  affixed  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 


'Jmi^tary  If,  1965 
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this  24th  day  of  November  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1964. 
Bv  the  Governor: 

Frank  G.  Clement, 

Governor. 
Joe  C.  Carr, 

Secretary  of  State. 


State  of  Indiana 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  3d  day  of 
November  1964,  R.  Vance  Hartke  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Indiana  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  begin- 
ning on  the  3d  day  of  January  1965. 

Witness:     His    Excellency    our    Governor, 
Matthew  E.  Welsh,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  this  24th  day  of  No- 
vember in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1964. 
By  the  Governor : 

Matthew  E.  Welsh, 

Governor. 
Charles  O.  Hendricks, 

Secretary  of  State. 


To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  3d  day  of 
November  A.D.  1964,  Spessard  L.  Holland 
was  duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of 
the  State  of  Florida  a  Senator  from  said 
State  to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years, 
beginning  on  the  3d  day  of  January  1965. 

Wltne.=s:     His    Excellency    our    Governor, 
Farris  Bryant,  and  ovir  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Tallahassee,  this  16th  day  of  November,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1964. 
By  the  Governor: 

Farris  Bryant. 

Governor. 
Tom  Adams, 
Secretary  of  State. 

State  of  Nebraska 
certification  of  election  for  6 -year  term 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  3d  day  of 
November  1964,  Roman  L.  Hruska  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  be- 
beginning  on  the  3d  day  of  January  1965. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  here  unto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska  to  be  affixed  this  23d  day 
of  November  1964. 
By  the    Governor: 

Frank   B.   Morrison, 

Govcrnoi . 
Frank  Marsh, 

Secretary  of  State. 


The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
certificate  of  election  for  e-YEAR  term 
To   the    President   of    the   Senate   of   the 
United  States  : 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  3d  day  of 
November    1964,    Edward    M.    Kennedy"  was 
duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  a  Senator 
from  said  Commonwealth  to  represent  said 
Commonwealth  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  beginnnig  on 
the  3d  day  of  January  1965. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor,  En- 
dicott  Peabody,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Boston,  this  11th  day  of  December  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1964. 
By  the  Governor: 

Endicott  Peabody, 

Governor. 
Kerwin  H.  White, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

State  of  New  York 
certificate  of  election  for  6-year  term 
To   the   President   of   the   Senate   of  the 
United  States  : 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  3d  day  of 
November    1964,    Robert    F.    Kennedy    was 
duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State  of  New  York  a  Senator  from  said  State 
to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  begin- 
ning on  the  3d  day  of  January  1965. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor,  Nel- 
son A.  Rockefeller,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
this  9th  day  of  December  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1964, 

By  the  Governor : 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 

Governor. 
John  P.  Lomenzo, 

Secretary  of  State. 


chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Wyoming  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  3d  day  of  January,  1965. 

Witness:     His    Excellency    our    Governor, 
Clifford  P.  Hansen,  and  our  seal  hereto  af- 
fixed at  10  a.m.,  this  7th  day  of  December  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1964. 
By  the  Governor: 

Clifford  P.  Hansen, 

Governor. 
Thyna  Thomson, 

Secretary  of  State. 


St.\te  of  Washington 
To  the  Pr-sidfnt  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  3d  day  of 
November  1964,  Henry  M.  J.ackson  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Washington  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  begin- 
ning on  the  3d  day  of  January  1965. 

In  witness   whereof  I   have   hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  State  of 
Washington   to  be   affixed   at   Olympia  this 
14th  day  of  December  A.D.  1964. 
By  the  Governor: 

Albert    D.    Rosellini, 

Governor  of  Washington. 
Kenneth   N.   Gilbert, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 


The  State  of  Montana 
To  ths  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  3d  day  of 
November  1964.  Mike  Mansfield  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Montana  a  Senator  from  this  State  to 
represent  the  State  of  Montana  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years, 
beginning  on  the  3d  day  of  January  1965. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor,  Tim 
Babcock,    and    our    seal    hereto    affixed    at 
Helena,    this    1st    day    of    December    in    the 
year  of  our  Lord  1964. 
By  the  Governor: 

TIM  Badcock, 

Governor. 
Prank  Murray, 
Secretary  of  State. 


State  of  Minnesota 
certificate  of  election  for  6-year  term 
To    the    President    of    the    Senate    of    the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  3d  day  of 
November    1964.   Eugene   J.    McCarthy    was 
duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  a  Senator  from  said  State 
to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  begin- 
ning on  the  3d  day  of  January  1965. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor,  Karl 
F.  Rolvaag.  and  our  seal  hereto  .Tffixed  at  the 
capitol  in  St.  Paul  this  19th  day  of  Novem- 
ber in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1964. 
Karl  F.  Rolva.ag. 

Goveryior. 
Joseph  L.  Donovan,  Jr., 

Secretary  of  State. 


Executive  Department — State  of  California 

certificate  of  election  for  6 -year  term 
To  THE  President  of  the  Se;>iate  of  the 
■United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  3d  day  of 
November,  1964,  George  Murphy  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  California  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
l/nited  States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  begin- 
ning on  the  3d  day  of  January,  1965. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor,  and 
our  seal  hereto  affixed  at  Sacramento,  Calif., 
this  21st  day  of  December  in  the   year  of 
our  Lord  1964. 
By  the  Governor : 

Edmund  G.  Brown, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  California. 
Frank  M.  Jordan, 

Secretary  of  State. 

State  of  Rhode  Island 
certificate  of  election  for  6 -year  term 
To   the   President    of    the   Senate   of   the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  3d  day  of 
November   1964,  John  O.  Pastore  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations 
a  Senator  from  said  State  to  represent  said 
State  in  t«e  Senate  of  the  United  States  for 
th%term  of  6  years,  beginning  on  the  3d  day 
of  January  1965. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor, 
John  H.  Chafee.  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
the  city  of  Providence  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations  this  7th 
day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1964. 
By  the  Goverrfbr: 

John  H.  Chafee, 

Governor. 
August  P.  LaFrance, 

Secretary  of  State. 

State  of  Utah 
To    the    President   of    the   Senate   of   the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  3d  day  of 
November    1964,    Frank   E.    Moss   was   duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  elect.ors  of  the  State 
of  Utah,  "a  Senator  from  said  State  to  rep- 
resent said  State  in  the  Senate  of  tho  Uniit-d 
States,  for  the  term  of  6  years,  beginning  on- 
the  3d  day  of  January  1965. 

Witness:     His    Excellency    our    Governor. 
George  D.  Clvde,  and  our  seal  hereto  Pilixed 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  this  24th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1964. 
George  D.  Clyde. 

Goi^ernor. 
Iamont  p.  Toronto. 

Secretary  of  State. 


Certificate  of  Election 
To   the   President    of   the   Senate    op   the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  3d  day  of 
November    1964.   Gale  W.  McGee  was   duly 


State  of  Maine 
certificate  of  election  for  6-year  term 
To   the   President   of    the   SiSnate   of    the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  3d  day  of 
November  1964,  Edmund  S.  Muskie  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Maine  a  Senator  from  said  State  to  rep- 
resent said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
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States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  beginning  on 
the  3d  day  of  January  1965. 
^  Witnc-s:  His  Excellency  our  Governor. 
John  H.  Reed,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Augusta  this  30th  day  of-  November,  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1964. 
By  the  Governor: 

John   H.    Reed. 

Gorernor. 
Pai'l   a.    MacDonald. 

Secretary  of  State. 


STATE  OP  Vermont 

CF.RTIfir\TE   OF   ELECTION   FOR   6-YEAR  TERM 

To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
l^NTTED  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  3d  day  of 
Noveijiber  1964.  Win.ston  L,  Proutv  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Vermont  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  begin- 
ning on  the  3d  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of 
o\ir  Lord  1935. 

Witness:     His    Excellency    our    Governor. 
Philip  H.  Hoff.  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Montpeller,  -Vt..  this  25th  day  of  November, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1964. 
By  the  Governor: 

Philip  H.  Hoff. 

Govenior. 
Homer  B.  Armstrong. 

Secretary  of  State. 


The  State  of  Wisconsin 

To    the   President    of    the    Senate   of   the 
United  St.-vtes: 
This  is  'to  certify  that  on  the  3d  day  of 
November.  1964.  William  Proxmire  was  dtily 


chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  com- 
mencing on  the  3d  day  of  January  A.D.  1965. 
In  testimony  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  to  be  affixed.  Done  at 
the  ciipitol.  in  the  city  of  Madison,  this  30th 
day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1964. 

By  the  Governor: 

John    W.    Reynolds. 

Governor. 
Robert  C.  Zimmerman. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Governor's  Office. 
Harri.-^burg,  December  22.  1964. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 
P'-csidrnt  pro  tempore, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hayden:  Upon  certification 
to  me  by  the  secretar5iof  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  votes  cast  for  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
copy  of  which  is  attached.  I  do"  herewith 
certify  without  qualification  the  election  of 
the  Honorable  Hugh  Scott  on  November  3. 
1964,  to  be  a  Senator  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  for  a  6-year  term 
beginning  January  3.  1965. 

Tlie  three  county  boards  of  elections  in 
whose  Jurisdictions  the  remaining  challenged 
ballots  reside  have  assured  the  secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  that  the  total  number 
of  such  ballots  is  approximately  1.500.  Thus, 
they  will  only  serve  to  change  the  final  total 
votes  cast  for  each  candidate  without  affect- 
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ing  the  result  of  the  election.  Accordingly 
when  the  final  tabulation  is  completed,  I  will 
certify  to  you  an  amended  return. 

Meanwhile,  I  trust  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
will  see  fit  to  honor  the  present  certification 
In  view  of  this  unusual  situation,  and  that 
It  will  seat  the  Honorable  HIjgh  Scott  along 
with  his  colleagues  on  January  3,  1965. 

With  kind  personal  regards  and  greetings 
of  tiie  season.  I  am, 

Cordially  yours, 

William  W.  Scranton. 

Harrisburg,  December  22.  1964. 

I.  Albert  E.  Eberman,  deputy  secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  having 
the  custody  of  the  great  seal  of  Pennsylvania, 
do  hereby  certify,  that  the  attached 
photocopy  is  a  full.  true,  and  correct  copy  of 
the  official  tabulation  and  computation  of 
the  votes  cast  in  64  counties  for  the  office  of 
U.S.  Senator  In  the  general  election  held 
November  3,  1964.  In  and  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  additional 
partial  returns  from  three  counties  in  which 
a  small  number  of  absentee  votes  remain 
challenged  and  unadjudicated.  as  prepared 
by  the  bureau  of  elections,  department  of 
state.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Election  Code  of  1937.  as 
amended. 

And  I  do  further  certify  that  the  ballots 
still  In  dispute  are  Insufficient  In  number  to 
in  anywise  affect  the  result  of  the  election. 
In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  be  affixed,  the  day  and  year  above 
writteji. 

Albert  E.  Eberman, 

Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Commonwealth  of- Pennsylvania 

To  the  Presiden-t  of  jhe  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  3d^  dav  of 
November  1964.  Hvgh  Scott  was  duly 
chofen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  Com- 
manw°alth  of  Pennsylvania  a  Senator  from 
said  Commonwealth  to  represent  said  Com- 
monwealth in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  beginning  on 
the  3d  day  of  J.inuary  1965. 

W:tr.e:s:  His  Excellency  our  Governbr, 
Wilham  W.  Scranton.  ancl  our  seal  hereto 
affixed  at  the  city  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  this  22d 


day  of  December  in   the  year  of  our   Lord 
1964. 
By  the  Governor: 

William  W.   Scranton. 

Govcrjior. 
George  I.  Bloom. 
Secretary  of  the  Commonicealtli. 


State  op  Mississippi 

certific.vte  of  election  for  6-yeab  term 

To   the    President   of    the   Senate   of   the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  3d  day  of 
November  1964,  John  C.  Stennis  was  duly 


chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  6  ye.irs.  be- 
ginning on  the  3d  day  of  January  1965. 

Witness:  His  Excellency-  our  Governor. 
Paul  B.  Johnson,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Jpckson.  this  4th  day  of  November  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1964. 

Paxtl  B.  Johnson, 

Governor. 
♦  Heber  Ladner, 

Secretary  of  State.- 
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State  of  Missouri 
To  all  who  shall  see  these  presents,  greet- 
InE  Know  ye.  That  It  having  been  certified 
to  me  that  Stuart  Symington  was  on  the 
3d  day  of  November  1964.  duly  elected  to  the 
office  of  U.S.  Senator  within  and  for  the 
State  of  Missouri.  »,  v,  ,* 

Now,  therefore,  In  the  name  and  on  behaii 
of  the' State  of  Missouri,  I,  John  M.  Dal  ton, 
Governor  thereof,  do  hereby  commission  him 
US  Senator  aforesaid,  for  the  term  of  6 
vearg  as  specified  by  law  and  authorize  and 
empower  him  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
said  office  according  to  law. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  cause  to  be  affixed  the  great  seal 
of  the  State  of  Missouri.  Done  at  the  city 
of  Jefferson,  this  10th  day  of  December  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1964. 
By  the  Governor: 

John  M.  Dalton, 

Governor. 
Names  E.  Deams, 
Secretary  of  State. 


State  of  Maryland 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  3d  day  of 
November  1964.  Joseph  D.  Tydings  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Maryland  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  begin- 
ning fin  the  3d  day  of  January  1965. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor,  J. 
Millard  Tawes  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
the  city  of  Annapolis,  this  1st  day  of  Decem- 
ber in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1964. 

J.    Millard    Tawes. 

Governor. 
Lloyd   L.    Simpkins. 

Secretary  of  State. 


States  for  the  constitutional  term  to  com- 
mence at  noon  on  the  3d  day  of  January  In 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1965. 

I,  Elbert  N.  Carvel,  Governor,  do,  therefore, 
according  to  the  form  of  the  act  of  the 
general  assembly  of  the  said  State  and  of 
the  act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in 
such  case  made  and  provided,  declare  the  said 
John  J.  Williams  the  person  highest  in  vote 
at  the  election  aforesaid,  and.  therefore,  duly 
and  legally  elected  Senator  of  and  for  the 
said  State  of  Delaware  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  constitutional  term  to 
commence  at  noon  on  the  3d  day  of  January 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1965. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal 
of  the  said  State.  In  obedience  to  the  said 
act  of  the  general  assembly  and  of  the  said 
act  of  Congress,  at  Dover,  the  12th  day  of 
November  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1964  and 
in  the  year  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  189th. 

By  the  Governor: 

Elbekt  N.  Carvel, 

Governor. 
Elisha    C.    Dukes, 

Secretary  of  State. 


To 


State  of  New  Jersey 
the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  3d  day  of 
November  1964,  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr., 
was  duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  a  Senator  from  said 
State  to  represent  said  State  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years, 
beginning  on  the  3d  day  of  January  1965. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor. 
Richard  J.  Hughes,  and  our  seal  hereto  af- 
fixed at  Trenton,  this  2d  day  of  December,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1964.  i 

By  the  Governor: 

Richard    J.     Hughes, 

Gover7ior. 
Robert   M.   Falcey. 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


State   of   Delaware 
To  the    President   of    the   Senate   of  the 
United   States: 

Be  it  known  an  election  was  held  In  the 
State  of  Delaware,  on  Tuesday,  the  3d  day 
of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1964, 
that  being  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first 
Monday  in  said  moiith.  in  pursuance  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  ,United  States  and  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware.  In  that  behalf, 
for  the  election  of  a  Senator  for  the  people 
of  the  said  State.  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
suites. 

Whereas  the  official  certificates  or  returns 
of  the  said  election,  held  in  the  several  coun- 
ties of  the  said  State,  in  due  manner  made 
out,  signed,  and  executed,  have  been  delivered 
to  me  according  to  the  laws  of  the  said  State, 
by  the  superior  court  of  the  said  counties; 
and  having  examined  said  returns,  and  enu- 
merated and  ascertained  the  number  of  votes 
for  each  and  every  candidate  or  person  voted 
fpr,  for  sucli  Senator,  I  have  found  John  J. 
Williams  to  be  the  person  highest  In  vote, 
and.  therefore,  duly  elected  Senator  of  and  for 
the  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 


State  of  Texas 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  : 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  3d  day  of 
November  1964.  Ralph  W.  Yarborough  was 
duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State  of  Texas  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  begin- 
ning on  the  3d  day  of  January  1965. 

Witness:   His  Excellency  our  Governor  of 
Texas,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at  Austin, 
Tex.,  this  20th  day  of  November.  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1964. 
By  the  Governor :  " 

.»  John    Connally. 

Governor  of  Texas. 
Crawford    C.    Martin, 

Secreidry  of  State. 


State  of  Ohio 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  3d  day  of 
November  1964,  Stephen  M.  Young  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  a  Senator  from  said  State  to  repre- 
sent said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  beginning  on 
the  3d  day  of  January  1965. 

Witness:     His    Excellency    our    Governor, 
James  A.  Rhodes,  and  bur  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  this  1st  day  of  December, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1964. 
By  the  Governor: 

James    A.    Rhodes, 

Governor. 
Teal  W.   Brown, 

Secretary  of  State. 


ADMINISTRATION   OF   OATHS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senators  to  be  sworn  in  will  present 
themselves  at  the  (desk  in  groups  of  four, 
as  their  names  are  called  in  alphabetical 
order. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  names. 

The  legislative  clerk  (Edward  E.  Man- 
sur)  called  the  names  of  Mr.  Bass,  Mr. 
BuRDicK.  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  and  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Da- 
kota, Mr.  Robertson,  and  Mr.  Randolph, 
respectively,  advanced  to  the  desk  of  the 
President  pro  tempore;  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  law  was  administered  to  them 
by  the  President  pro  tempore;  and  they 


severally  subscribed  to  the  oath  in  the 
official  oath  book. 

Theiegislatiye  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  CANNONS^r.  DoDD,  Mr.  Fannin, 
and  Mr.  Fong. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  RiBicoFE,  Mr.  Dirksen,  and  Mr. 
INOUYE,  respectively,  advanced  to  the 
desk  of  the  President  pro  tempore;  the 
oath  prescribed  by  law  was  submitted  to 
them  by  the  President  pro  tempore ;  and 
they  severally  subscribed  to  the  oath  in 
the  official  oath  book. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr,  Hart,  and 
Mr.  Hartke. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr.  Bass, 
Mr.  MoNRONEY,  Mr.  McNamara,  and  Mr. 
Bayh,  respectively,  advanced  to  the  desk 
of  the  President  pro  tempore;  the  oath 
prescribed  by  law  was  administered  to 
them  by  the  President  pro  tempore;  and 
they  severally  subscribed  to  the  oath  in 
the  official  oath  book. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr  Holland,  Mr.  Hruska,  and  Mr. 
Jackson. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr. 
Smathers,  Mr.  Curtis,  and  Mr.  Magnu- 
soN,  respectively,  advanced  to  the  desk  of 
the  President  pro  tempore;  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  law  was  administered  to  them 
by  the  President  pro  tempore;  and  they 
severally  subscribed  to  the  oath  in  the 
official  oath  book. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
and  Mr.  McCarthy. 

These  Senators,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Saltonstall,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Metcalf, 
and  Mr.  Bartlett,  respectively,  advanced 
to  the  desk  of  the  President  pro  tempore; 
the  oath  prescribed  by  law  was  adminis- 
tered to  them  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore; and  they  severally  subscribed  to 
the  oath  in  the  official  oath  book. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Mon- 
toya,  and  Mr.  Moss. 

These  Senators,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
SIMPSON,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Anderson, 
and  Mr.  Bennett,  respectively,  advanced 
to  the  desk  of  the  President  pro  tempore; 
the  oath  prescribed  by  law  was  admin- 
istered to  them  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore; and  they  severally  subscribed  to 
the  oath  in  the  official  oath  book. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Pas- 
tore,  and  Mr.  Prouty. 

These  Senators,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
KucHEL.  Mrs.  Smith.  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr. 
Aiken,  re.spectively.  advanced  to  the  desk 
of  the  President  pro  tempore;  the  oath 
prescribed  by  law  was  administered  to 
them  by  the  President  pro  tempore;  and 
they  severally  subscribed  to  the  oath  in 
the  official  oath  book. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Stennis, 
and  Mr.  Symington. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr.  Nel- 
son, Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Eastland,  and  Mi 
Long  of  Missouri,  respectively,  advanced 
to  the  desk  of  the  President  pro  tempore; 
the  oath  prescribed  by  law  was  adminis- 
tered to  them  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore; and  they  severally  subscribed  to 
the  oath  in  the  official  oath  book. 
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The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  Tydings,  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
Yarborough,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr. 
Brewster,  Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr. 
Tower,  and  Mr.  Lausche,  respectively, 
advanced  to  the  desk  of  the  President 
pro  tempore;  the  oath  prescribed  by  law 
was  administered  to  them  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore;  and  they  severally 
subscribed  to  the  oath  in  the  official  oath 
book. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

•    Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr 

.  President,   I 

suECgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The^PR: 

ESIDENT  pro  tempore.     The 

clerk  will 

call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 

the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names: 

[No.  1  Leg.) 

Aiken       ^ 

Hart 

Moss 

Allott 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Bartlett 

Hickeniooper 

Muskie 

Bas.s 

Hill 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Holland   ' 

Neuberger 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Bible 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Pell 

Brewster 

Javits 

Prouty 

Burdlck  "s^v 

,.^^  Johnston 

Proxmire 

Bvrd.  Va. 

iTiiwhiii.  N  r     ^ 

^Randolph 

B^Td.  W.  Va 

Jordan. Idaho 

TMlJlt'nff 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  Ma^s 

.  Robertson 

Carlson 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Russell 

Case 

Kuchel 

Saltonstall 

Church 

Lausche 

Scott 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Simpson 

Cooper 

Long.  La. 

Smathers 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

■Sparkman 

Dlrksen 

McCarthy 

Stennis 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Symington 

Dojnlnlck 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Douglas 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

EU'ender 

McNamara 

Tydings 

Ervin 

Metcalf 

Williams.  N.J. 

Fannin 

Miller 

Williams.  Del.  • 

Fong 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Fulbrlght 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Gore 

^'Iontoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Gruenlng 

Morse 

Harris . 

Morton 

The    PRESIDENT    pro    tempore.    A 
quorum  is  present. 


LIST  OF  SENATORS  BY  STATES 

Alabama. — Listed  Hill  and  John  J. 
Sparkman. 

Alaska. — E.  L.  Bartlett  'Bob^  and 
Ernest  Gruening. 

Arizona. — Carl  Hayden  and  Paul  J. 
Fannin. 

Arkansas. — John  L.  McClellan  and 
J.  W.  Fulbright. 

California. — Thomas  H.  Kuchel  and 
George  Murphy. 

Colorado. — Gordon  Allott  and  Peter  H. 
Dominick. 

Connecticut. — Thomas  J.  Dodd  and 
Abraham  A.  Ribicoff. 

Delaiv are. —John  J.  Williams  and  J. 
Caleb  Boggs. 

Florida. — Spessard  L.  Holland  and 
George  A.  Smathers. 

Georgia. — Richard  B.  Russell  and  Her- 
man E.  Talmadge. 

Hawaii. — Hiram  L.  Fong  andtDaniel  K. 
Inouye. 

Idaho. — Frank  Church  and  Len  B. 
Jordan. 


Illinois. — Paul  H.  Douglas  and  Everett 
M.  Dirksen. 

Indiana. — Vance  Hartke  and  Birch  E. 
Bayh. 

Iowa. — Bourke  B.  Hickeniooper  and 
Jack  Miller. 

Kansas. — Frank  Carlson  and  James  B. 
Pearson. 

Kentucky. — John  Sherman  Cooper 
and  Thruston  B.  Morton. 

Louisiana. — Allen  J.  Ellender  and 
Russell  B.  Long. 

Maine. — Margaret  Chase  Smith  and 
Edmund  S.  Muskie. 

Maryland. — Daniel  B.  Brewster  and 
Joseph  D.  Tydings. 

Massachusetts. — Leverett  Saltonstall 
and  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Michigan. — Pat  McNamara  and  Philip 

A.  Hart. 

Minnesota. — Eugene  J.  McCarthy  and 
Walter  P.  Mondale. 

Mississippi. — James  O.  Eastland  and 
John  Stennis. 

Missouri. — Stuart  Symington  and  Ed- 
ward V.  Long. 

Montana. — Mike  Mansfield  and  Lee 
Metcalf.    ' 

Nebraska. — Roman  L.  Hruska  and 
Carl  T.  Curtis. 

Nevada. — Alan  Bible  and  Howard  W. 
Cannon. 

Neio  Hampshire. — Norris  Cotton  and 
Thomas  J.  Mclntyre. 

Neiu  Jersey. — ClifTord  P.  Case  and 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr. 

New  Mexico. — Clinton  P.  Anderson 
and  Joseph  M.  Montoya. 

Neio  York. — Jacob  K.  Javits  and 
Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

North  Carolina. — Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr. 
and  B.  Everett  Jordan. 

North  Dakota. — Milton  R.  Young  and 
Qujentin  N.  Burdick. 

Ohio. — Frank  J.  Lausche  and  Stephen 
M.  Young. 

Oklahoma. — A.  S.  Mike  Monroney  and 
Fred  R.  Harris. 

Oregon. — Wayne  Morse  and  Maurine 

B.  Neuberger. 

Pennsylvania. — Joseph  S.  Clark  and 
Hugh  Scott. 

Rhode  Island. — John  O.  Pastore  and 
Claiborne  Pell. 

South  Carolina. — Olin  D.  Johnston 
and  Strom  Thurmond. 

South  Dakota. — Karl  E.  Mundt  and 
George  S.  McGovern. 

Tennessee. — Albert  Gore  and  Ross 
Bass. 

Texas. — Ralph  W.  Yarborough  »and 
John  G.  Tower. 

Utah. — Wallace  F.  Bennett  and  Frank 
E.  Moss. 

Vermont. — George  D.  Aiken  and  Win- 
ston L.  Prouty. 

Virginia. — Harry  Flood  Byrd  and  A. 
Willis  Robertson. 

Washington. — Warren  G.  Magnuson 
and  Henry  M.  Jackson. 

West  Virginia. — Jennings  Randolph 
and  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Wisconsin. — William  Proxmire  and 
Gaylord  Nelson. 

Wyoming. — Gale  W.  McGee  and  Mil- 
ward  L.  Simpson. 


considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
agreed  to : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  consisting  of 
two  Senators  be  appointed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  to  join  such  committee  as  may 
bo  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Inform  him  that  a  quorum  ol 
each  House  Is  assembled  and  that  the  Con- 
gress Is  ready  to  receive  any  communication 
he  may  be  pleased  to  make. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The 
Chair  appoints  the  Senator  from  Mon-    i 
tana  LMr.  Mansfield]  and  the  Senator    \ 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen  J  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


NOTIFICATION   TO   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  2),  which  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
agreed  to: 

Resolved,   That  the  Secretary  Inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  is  assemblecl  and  that  the  Senate  ^ 
is  ready  to  proceed  to  btislness. 


HOUR   OF    DAILY   MEETING 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  submitted  the 
following  resolution  <S.  Res.  3),  which 
was  read,  considered  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  agreed  to: 

Resolved,  That  the  hour  of  daily  meeting 
of.  the  Senate  be  12  o'clock  meridian  unless 
otherwise  ordered. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  'S.  Res.  1)  wMch  was  read, 


i'Mch 


COUNT  OF  ELECTORAL  VOTES 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  sub- 
mitted the  following  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  1),  which  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
agreed  to : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concxirriJig) ,  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  shall  meet  In  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Wednesday, 
the  6th  day  of  January  1965,  at  1  o'clock  post 
meridian,  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws  relating  to  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  shall  be  their  presiding 
officer;  that  two  tellers  shall  be  previously 
appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  two 
by  the  Speaker  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  whom  shall  be  handed, 
as  they  are  opened  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  all  the  certificates  and 
papers  purporting  to  be  certificates  of  the 
electoral  votes,  which  certificates  and  papers 
shall  be  opened,  presented,  and  acted  upon  in 
the  alphabetical  order  of  the  States,  begin- 
ning with  the  letter  A;  and  said  tellers,  hav- 
ing then  read  the  same  in  the  presence  and 
hearing  of  the  two  Houses,  shall  make  a  list 
of  the  votes  as  they  shall  appear  from  the 
said  certificates;  and  the  votes  having  been 
ascertained  and  counted  in  the  manner  and 
according  to  the  rules  by  law  provided,  the 
result  of  the  same  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  who 
shall  thereupon  announce  the  state  of  the 
vote,  which  announcement  shall  be  deemed 
a  sufficient  declaration  of  the  persons,  if  any, 
elected  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  and,  together  with  a  list  of 
the  votes,  be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the 
two  Houses. 


RETIREMENT    OF   MR.    CHARLES   L. 
W  ATKINS,     SENATE    PARLIAMEN- 
TARIAN—HIS     DESIGNATION     AS 
PARLIAMENTARIAN  EMERITUS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  be- 
fore sending  to  the  desk  a  resolution,  on 
behalf   of    the    distinguished    minority 
leader  [Mr.  Dirksen]   and  myself,  and 
requesting      immediate      consideration 
thereon,  I  announce  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Watkins,  the  Senate  Par- 
liamentarian. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  country  to  know  that, 
until  his  retirement,  Mr.  Watkins  was 
the  first  and  only  Senate  Parliamentari- 
an His  total  Government  service  cov- 
ered approximately  59  years,  with  con- 
tinuous Senate  service  of  more  than  50 
years.  Another  point  should  be  men- 
tioned. When  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference was  held  in  San  Francisco  in 
1945,  with  the  permission  and  leave  of 
the  Senate,  Mr.  Watkins  was  appointed 
the  official  parliamentarian  of  that  Con- 
ference by  the  late  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Stettiriius. 

I  wish  to  add  a  personal  word.  The 
Senate  has  never  had  a  more  dedicated 
or  conscientious  employee.  When  any 
individual  has  rendered  a  lifetime  of  ca- 
pable service,  whether  it  be  in  govern- 
ment or  private  business,  he  deserves  ap- 
pi-eciation  and  recognition.  I  know  that 
I  speak  for  all  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing our  deep  appreciation  for  his  out- 
standing and  faithful  sei-vice.  He  has 
been  both  fair  to  and  considerate  of  all 
of  us.  I  wish  for  him  many  good  years  of 
good  health  and  happiness. 

I   ask    unanimous    consent    to    have 
printed   in  the  Record   a   biographical 
sketch  concerning  Mr.  Watkins'  service. 
There   being   no   objection,   the   bio- 
graphical   sketch    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Charles  L.  Watkins 
Charles  L.  Watkins,  born  at  Mount  Ida, 
Ark.,  August  10,  1879;  graduate  of  the  Mount 
Ida  Normal  Academy  and  of  the  law  depart- 
ment, University  of  Arkansas. 
■  Clerk  in  the  offices  of  the  attorney  gen- 
eral and  of  the  Governor  of  the  StaJ;e   of 
Arkansas.  1899-1901. 

Clerk  of  the  commission  created  by  the 
Arkansas  State  Legislature  to  provide  for  the 
erection  of  a  building  and  for  exhibits  at  the 
World's  Fair  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in 
1903  (opening  later  postponed  to  April  30, 
1904) ,  celebrating  the  centennial  of  the  Loui- 
siana Purchase  in  1803;   1902-4. 

On  December  1.  1904,  the  day  following 
the  close  of  the  fair  on  November  30,  he  was 
appointed  stenographer  in  the  office  of  U.S. 
Senator  James  P.  Clarke,  of  Arkansas;  in 
1907  was  named  as  his  secretary,  and  in  1911 
was  appointed  clerk  of  a  minority  commit- 
tee to  which  Senator  Clarke  was  assigned  as 
chairman. 

For  approximately  14  months  in  1913-14, 
during  the  political  campaign  for  re- 
election of  Senator  Clarke,  he  served  on  the 
latter's  personal  payroll,  but  on  July  16.  1914, 
he  was  appointed  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Senate;  served  in 
various  positions  in  that  office  until  June  15, 
1919,  when  he  was  appointed  minute  and 
Journal  clerk  of  the  Senate. 

In  1923,  when  one  of  the  reading  clerks, 
who  advised  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  parliamentary  matters,  became  in- 
capacitated, he  assumed  that  duty  also.  On 
July  1,   1935,  the  office  of  Parliamentarian 
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never  having  been  created,  his  title  was 
changed  by  the  Senate  to  Parliamentarian 
and  Journal  Clerk.  On  July  1,  1937.  the 
combined  duties  of  his  position  were  sepa- 
rated, and  he  was  appointed  as  Parliamen- 
tarian. 

In  April  1945  he  was  named  by  Secretary 
of  State  Stettinius  as  the  official  parliamen- 
tarian at  the  United  Nations  Conference  at 
San  Francisco,  having  been  given  leave  from 
the  Senate  for  that  purpose. 

His  service  with  the  Senate  has  been  con- 
tinuous since  July  16,  1914,  a  period  of  over 
50  years,  with  a  total  service,  however,  of 
approximately  59  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  recognition  of 
his  devoted  service  and  the  unusual  cir- 
cumstances of  the  position  which  he  held 
for  many  years,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  minority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  I  send  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  desk  and  request,  after  an 
interval,  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  4),  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Senate  has  been  advised  of 
the  retirement  of  its  Parliamentarian, 
Charles  L.  Watkins,  after  approximately  59 
years  of  service  as  an  employee  of  the  Sen- 
ate; and 

Whereas  the  said  Charles  L.  Watkins  held 
the  office  of  Parliamentarian  of  the  Senate 
continuously  from  the  date  of  the  creation 
of  that  office  until  his  retirement;  and 

Whereas  the  said  Charles  L.  Wakins  has 
discharged  the  difficult  and  important  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  his  office  with  effi- 
ciency, fairness,  and  Impartiality;  andi 

Whereas  his  outstanding  service  and  de- 
votion to  duty  have  earned  for  him  the  con- 
fidence, the  respect,  the  admiration,  and  the 
affection  of  all  those  whom  he  has  served: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  token  of  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Senate  for  his  long,  faithful,  and 
outstanding  service,  Charles  L.  Watkins  is 
hereby  deslgnatec}  as  Parliamentarian  Emeri- 
tus of" the  U.S.  Senate.  ^ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  86  years  ago,  when  a 
baby  was  born  in  the  village  of  Mount 
Ida,  Ark.,  and  the  word  got  about  town, 
anybody  thought  that  the  baby  born  in 
the  Watkins  family  would  grow  up  to 
leave  an  indelible  impression  on  the 
history  and  affairs  of  this  Republic.  The 
baby  I  refer  to  is  Charles  Lee  Watkins. 
Twenty-fiye  years  later  he  came  to 
Washington  to  enter  the  sei-vice  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and  he  has  continued  until 
almost  this  day,  when,  by  this  resolution, 
he  is  to  become  the  first  Parliamentarian 
Emeritus  of  the  Senate. 

When  he  was  born,  Rutherford  Hayes, 
of  Ohio,  was  in  the  White  House.  Wil- 
liam Wheeler,  of  New  York,  was  presid- 
ing over  this  body  as  Vice  President.  In 
this  body  were  many  distinguished  Sena- 
tors. There  was  the  plumed  knight  from 
Maine,  James  G.  Blaine.  There  was 
Hannibal  Hamlifi,  of  Maine,  who  for- 
merly was  Vice  President  under  Abraham 
Lincoln.  There  was  George  Fi'isbie 
Hoar,  of  Massachusetts.  There  was  John 
J.  Ingalls,  the  great  orator  from  Kansas. 
There  was  Zachariah  Chandler,  of  Michi- 
gan, at  one  time  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  There  was  Roscoe  Conkling, 
of  New  York,  who  also  left  an  indelible 
stamp  on  this  body.  There  were  many 
others. 


But  for  30  or  moi^  years,  Charles  L. 
Watkins  has  served  this  body  as  its 
Parliamentarian,  and  he  served  under  10 
Vice  Presidents,  3  of  whom  became 
Presidents. 

What  a  testimonial  that  is  to  the  noble 
virtues  of  steadfastness,  stability,  fidelity 
to  duty,  complete  impartiality,  and  deep 
conviction  as  he  served  both  Democrat 
and  Republican  Parties  over  the  years. 
What  a  testimonial  also  that  after  his 
retirement  he  still  enobles  those  great 
Christian  virtues,  because  he  will  con- 
tinue as  a  Sunday  school  teacher  at 
Calvary  Methodist  Church  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

Were  he  so  disposed,  what  memoirs 
and  what  fascinating  stories  he  could 
tell,  but  I  understand  he  wil^  never  set 
on  paper  any  memoir,  on  the  ground  that 
his  relations  with  Members  of  the  Senate 
were  of  a  confidential  character. 

If  he  should  ever  change  his  mind, 
I  could  supply  him  with  titles  for  books 
he  could  leave  to  posterity.  For  exam- 
ple, one  might  be  entitled  "Great  States- 
men That  I  Have  Overruled."  Or  he 
might  write  a  book  with  sop^e  such  title 
as  "Statesmen  Whose  Anger  Was  Short- 
lived Over  My  Unpleasant  Rulings." 

But  he  leaves  us  a  legacy  in  the  form 
of  Dr.  Floyd  Riddick,  who  has  been  at   A 
his  side  for  14  years.    He  leaves  us  also 
Murray  Zweben,  who  now  becomes  As- 
sistant Parliamentarian. 

So  as  Charlie  Watkins  goes  to  a  well- 
merited  retirement,  we  say  to  him,  "Well 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant. 
You  have  served  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  but,  more  than  that,  you  have 
served  the  people  of  the  country  in  your 
capacity  as  parliamentarian  to  the 
United  Nations  Conference?  when  its 
charter  was  fabricated  in  San  Francisco. 
So  you  also  Vlave,  served  the  people  of 
the  entire  wofMr 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not let  the  pending  resolution  be  adopted 
without  associating  myself  with  t^e  high 
tributes  that  have  been  paid  to  this  fine 
and  faithful  employee  and  servant  of  the 
Senate  whom  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  know  for  more  than  three  decades. 
Over  that  period  the  Senate  has  known 
many  faithful  servants.  We  have  been 
singularly  blessed  by  the  very  high  qual- 
ity of  personnel  that  is  attached  to  the 
Senate.  I  have  never  known  a  truer 
servant,  or  one  more  dedicated  to  his 
concept  of  his  duties,  than  Charlie 
Watkins 

I  have  seen  this  man  tried  by  fire.  I 
know  of  no  power  on  earth  and  no  influ- 
ence in  this  body  that  could  cause  him 
to  deviate  from  his  opinion  as  to  a  proper 
ruling  on  any  parliamentary  question. 
One  might  think  that  Charlie  Watkins 
was  wrong  on  some  point,  but  one  could 
not  change  his  position  unless  one  could 
find  precedents  that  were  spelled  out  in 
the  record  of  the  Senate  and  bring  them 
to  his  attention. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  man  could  be  , 
so  Objective  without  respect  to  party  af- 
filiation. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  has  trusted 
him.  In  his  service  in  one  of  the  most 
responsible  positions  in  the  Senate,  Re- 
publican and  Democrat  alike  have  had 
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complete  faith  in  his  desire  to  make 
proper  rulings. 

It  so  happens  that  I  have  been  active 
on  occasions  in  the  Senate  during  this 
long  period  in  matters  Involving  the 
rules  and  procedures  of  this  body.  I  can 
look  down  the  lane  of  those  32  years  and . 
recall  three  different  occasions  when  I 
made  parliamentary  points  which  re- 
sulted in  the  Chair  being  overridden  and 
my  own  views  sustained  by  the  Senate. 

It  is  remarkable  to  note  that  on  not 
one  of  those  occasions  did  the  Presiding 
Officer  take  the  advice  of  Charlie  Wat- 
kins  in  making  his  rulings.  The  Chair 
made  them  on  his  own,  and  the  Senate 
did  not  concur  with  the  Chair  when  the 
Chair  deviated  from  the  advice  that  he 
had  received  from  the  Parliamentarian, 
Charlie  Watkins. 

The  Senator  f*om  Ilhnols  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  1  is  eminently  con-ect  in  saying  that 
this  man  could  write  a  fascinating  book 
on  the  Senate.  Personally.  I  wish  that 
he  would  do  it. 

He  has  watched  the  Senate  for  a 
longer  p>eriod  of  time  than  has  any  other 
man  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
He  has  seen  the  great.  He  has  seen  the 
mediocre.  He  has  been  the  transitoi-y. 
He  has  watched  them  all. 

Behind  his  expressions  of  parliamen- 
tary rulings  and  his  activities,  there  was 
the  mind  of  a  keen  judge  of  human  na-' 
ture  and  of  human  beings.  It  would  be 
a  wonderful  thing  if  this  faithful  and 
valued  employee  were  to  record,  for  the 
benefit  of  this  country,  some  of  his 
recollections,  views,  opinions,  and  obser- 
vations. 

There  is  nothing  that  I  can  say  which 
would  add  to  the  eloquent  statements  of 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
.leader.  However,  I  wish  to  salute  this 
good  friend  of  mine,  Charlie  Watkins, 
and  e.xpress  the  sincere  hope  and,  earnest 
prayer  that  he  will  enjoy  many  long  and 
fruitful  years  in  his  well  deserved  retire- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, yesterday  I  had  occasion  to  attend 
a  function  to  welcome  new  Members  of 
Congress.  Some  Members  of  Congress 
had  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
views  of  the  new  Members. 

If  any  new  Member  may  not  have  hatl 
any  parliamentary  experience,  .  if  he 
wishes  to  establish  a  reputation  as  a 
parliamentary  wizard,  my  advice  is  that 
there  is  no  better  way  to  get  it  than  to 
consult  the  Parliamentarian.  That  will 
enable  him  to  look  ahead,  to  see  what 
his  next  situation  will  be. 

I  have  seen  times  when  a  ruling  by  the 
Parliamentarian  might  have  tended  to 
frustrate  the  leadership.  But  no  one 
can  say  that  the  advice  of  Charlie  Wat- 
kins has  been  anything  other  than  im- 
partial, fair,  and  without  regard  to  who 
was  helped  or  hurt. 

We  have  been  extremely  fortunate  in 
the  caliber  of  the  man  who  has  sei*ved  us 
over  that  long  period  of  years. 

Mr.  President,  in  losing  a  very  good 
man,  we  are  also  gaining  a  very  good 
man.  In  my  judgment,  the  new  Parlia- 
mentarian, Floyd  M.  Riddick,  wil^live 
up  in  every  respect  to  the  kind  of  service 
that  is  demanded  of  a  successor  to  Char- 
lie Watkins. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  My.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks that  have  already  been  made  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
minority  leader  and  other  Senators  who 
have  preceded  me. 

I  am  happy  to  join  them  in  tribute  to 
my  longtime  friend  Charlie  Watkins,  a 
native  of  the  State  that  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  and  who  has  occupied  his 
high  position  in  the  Senate  with^reat 
credit  and  distinction  for  more_th«m  half 
a  century. 

In  the  course  of  his  long  years  of  serv- 
ice he  demonstrated  a  combination  of  ex- 
ceptional qualities  that  won  for  him  the 
lasting  respect  and  personal  admiration 
and  esteem  of  every  Member  of  this  body. 
He  was  beyond  question  one  of  the  most 
courteous,  accommodating,  and  patient 
public  servants  I  have  ever  known.  He 
was  not  only  accommodating  and  con- 
siderate, but  he  was,  in  his  particular 
field  of  responsibility,  fully  informed  and 
knowledgeable. 

The  great  reservoir  of  information  that 
he  possessed  was  reinforced  by  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  long  standing 
traditions  and  the  multitudinous  prece- 
dents that  have  been  established  by  this 
body.  He  has  a  profound  understanding 
of  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  this  equipped  him 
with  an  almost  uncanny  capacity  to  ap- 
ply a  correct  interpretation  of  the  Sen- 
ate rules  to  every  given  situation. 

He  was  ever  faithful  to  his  trust  and 
dedicated  to  serving  the  Senate  as  well 
as  performing  the  other  duties  which  his 
office  imposed  upon  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  lauding  Mr.  Watkins  for  his 
service  to  the  Senate,  and  also  a  tele- 
gram sent  to  him  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Temporary  White  House. 

Johnson  City,  Tex,., 

Decemlyer  30,  1964. 
Chas.  L.  Watkins, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  the  Senate  without 
Charlie  Watkins.  Congress  and  the  country 
have  rarely  been  served  by  a  man  so  devoted, 
so  selfless,  and  so  valuable.  My  best  wishes 
for  your  happiness  and  health  as  you  leave 
the  Hill.  I  hope  I  may  continue  to  have  your 
counsel  and  guidance  which  have  meant  so 
much  for  so  long. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  Jan.  1. 
1965] 

A  Parliamentarian  Retires 
Charles  L.  Watkins  is  leaving  the  Senate 
at  the  age  of  85  with  rare  distinction.  In- 
deed, he  Is  the  only  Parliamentarian  the 
Senate  has  ever  had.  The  facts  that  the 
Senate  kept  him  In  harness  in  one  capacity 
or  another  for  60  years  and  that  presiding 
officers  of  both  parties  have  relied  heavily 
upon  his  advice  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
type  of  service  he  rendered. 

It  might  be  said  of  Mr.  Watkins  that  he 
created  the  position  which  he  so  ably  filled. 
Back  In  the  days  when  Woodrow  Wilson  was 
President,  Mr.  Watkins,  then  Journal  clerk  of 
the  Senate,  began  giving  advice  on  parlia- 
mentary Issues  to  the  then  Vice  President, 
Thomas    R.     Marshall.      Actually     he     has 
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helped  to  keep  the  Senate  functioning 
smoothly  within  its  own  rules  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, even  though  he  did  not  receive  the  title 
of  Parliamentarian  until  1935. 

Fortunately,  he  is  turning  over  his  duties 
to  a  very  able  understudy,  Floyd  M.  Riddick. 
Even  so,  his  genial  voice,  his  encyclopedic 
knowledge  of  the  Senate's  rules  and  his  co- 
operative attitude  in  helping  people  to  un- 
derstand the  Senate  and  its  ways  will  be 
sorely  missed.  Without  Charlie  Watklns,-the 
Senate  won't  be  quite  the  same. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  all 
Arkansans  are  proud  of  Charlie  Wat- 
kins. I  regret  exceedingly  his  decision 
to  resign  from  his  post,  and  join  with 
all  of  my  colleagues  in  wishing  him 
many  years  of  joy,  happiness,  and  good 
health  in  his  retirement. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
as  one  who  has  had  many  long  argu- 
ments with  Charlie  Watkins  over  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  both  in  his  office  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  always 
found  him  to  be  extremely  patient  and 
understanding.  Never  would  he  lose  his 
temper.  Never  was  he  hasty  in  his  de- 
cisions. He,  always  tried  to  explain  his 
point  of  view  fully;  and  that  point  of 
view  was  generally  right. 

I  first  came  in  contact  with  him  when 
I  wished  to  amend  rule  No.  XXII  in  1946. 
At  that  time,  he  helped  me  to  draft  a 
proposed  change  in  that  rule  which  he 
believed  would  be  helpful  and  which 
was  later  adopted. 

I  join  other  Senators  in  congratulat- 
ing Charlie  Watkins  on  his  work  and 
on  his  service  over  many  years;  and  I 
wish  him  many  happy  useful  years 
ahead. 

I  am  confident  that  Dr.  Floyd  M. 
Riddick,  taking  example  from  Mr.  Wat- 
kins' service,  will  give  the  Senate  the 
same  type  of  service  that  Charlie 
Watkins  did  over  the  many  years  he 
served  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I, 
too,  wish  to  join  the  leaders  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  expressing  our  deep  sense  of  loss 
at  the  retirement  of  one  of  the  great 
Parliamentarians  of  our  time. 

I  knew  Charlie  Watkins  very  welj.  I 
respected  his  great  knowledge  of  the  vast 
lore  of  parliamentary  detail,  precedent, 
and  procedure  that  his  wide  and  long 
experience  had  given  him. 

He  had  a  most  difficult  task,  partic- 
ularly in  handling  the  great  work  of  Sen- 
ator Bob  La  Follette  in  changing  the 
Senate  rules  in  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946. 

As  Senators  know,  this  act  con- 
solidated committees  into  approximately 
one-half  their  previous  number,  and  set 
Senate  guidelines  and  jurisdiction  for 
the  committees,  something  which  here- 
tofore they  had  not  had.  In  the  old 
days,  the  author  of  a  bill  would  be  able 
to  refer  its  assignment  to  the  committee 
on  which  he  sat  or  of  which  he  was 
chairman.  There  was  a  mixed  jurisdic- 
tion, almost  a  jigsaw  puzzle,  as  to  the 
proper  reference  of  legislation. 

Charlie  Watkins  had  100  or  more  rules 
changeis  to  decide  on,  which  finally  af- 
fected the  referral  of  bills.  He  dealt 
with  many  other  technicalities  and 
facets  of  the  La  Follette-Monroney  Act  of 
1946.  He  mastered  them  all  jvith  great 
grace,  ^reat  ease,  and  great  accuracy. 


Often,  in  the  years  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  serve  in  the  Senate,  I  went  to 
Charlie  Watkins  for  parliamentary  in- 
terpretations. In  some  committees  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  presiding  over 
some  rather  "hot-shot"  decisions  that 
were  difficult  for  me  to  understand;  but 
I  found  Charlie  Watkins'  advice  to  be  al- 
ways accurate,  nonpartisan,  and  reliable. 

Mr.  President,  the  task  of  making 
changes  in  the  Senate  rules  was  made 
much  more  difficult  than  it  was  in  the 
House,  because  the  House  had  completed 
a  great  deal  of  work  under  the  late  great 
Parliamentarian  and  former  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
Clarence  Cannon.  He  spent  nearly  a 
lifetime  in  the  compilation  of  the  prec- 
edents of  the  House,  and  compiled  a 
long  annotated  series  of  decisions  of  each 
Speaker  from  the  earliest  days  of  that 
body.  That  information  was  not  avail- 
able fei  the  Senate.  Consequently,  Mr. 
Watkins  had  to  do  a  great  deal  of  re- 
search to  find  historic  precedents  upon 
which  to  base  his  opinions. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Reorganization 
Act.  which  created  a  legislative  index 
and  summaiT  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord—which  we  had  not  had  before — we 
secured  the  services  of  a  very  fine  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Floyd  M.  Riddick  to 
do  the  work  on  the  index  and  digest  of 
the  Congressional  Record.  Mr.  Wat- 
kins proceeded  to  train  Mr.  Riddick  not 
only  in  conducting  that  operation,  which 
improved  so  vastly  the  Congressional 
Record,  but  also  trained  him  in  the  work 
Mr.  Riddick  was  to  do  when  the  great 
Parliamentarian  decided  to  retire. 

In  Mr.  Riddick  we  have  a  man  who  has 
been  trained  for  more  than  12  years 
under  Charlie  Watkins.  Mr.  Riddick 
knows  the  great  history,  the  great  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  great  legislative  lore 
upon  the  basis  of  which  we — who  have 
been  called  the  greatest  deliberative 
body  in  the  world — must  function  and 
act. 

Mr.  Riddick  is  well  aware  of  the  great 
traditions  of  this  body.  He  is  also  well 
aware  that  the  Parliamentarian,  like 
Caesar's  wife,  must  be  above  suspicion 
on  all  accounts,  because  in  the  Senate 
many  parliamentary  decisions  are  far 
more  important  than  votes.  In  this  re- 
gard, there  v/as  never  any  question  about 
Charlie  Watkins  whom  we  honor  today. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  other  Senators  in  paying 
tribute  to  om-  retiring  Parliamentarian, 
Charlie  Watkins. 

Many  Senators  have  referred  to  his 
ability.  It  was  outstanding.  Many  Sen- 
ators have  referred  to  his  knowledge  of 
Senate  rules  and  precedents.  This 
knowledge  has  never  been  surpassed. 
Many  Senators  have  referred  to  his  in- 
tegrity.    It  was  unimpeachable. 

All  these  virtues  Charlie  Watkins  fully 
possessed,  but  I  shall  remember  him  best 
for  his  kindness  to  a  freshman  Member 
of  the  Senate,  who  had  served  previously 
for  14  years  in  the  House  where  the 
rules  are  so  very  different,  and  where 
this  freshman  Senator  was  often  con- 
fused as  to  what  was  going  on  or  what 
would  be  coming  up  next. 

No  one  could  have  been  more  consid- 
erate of  a  freshman  Senator  than  was 
,  this  veteran  who  has  served  with  such 


distinguished  men  as  were  recently  men- 
tioned by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]. 

Yet,  Charlie  Watkins  was  always  avail- 
able to  any  Member  of  the  Senate.  I 
developed  a  great  fondness  for  him  and 
a  great  admiration  for  his  fine  qualities. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  see  him 
leave  the  Senate,  but  I  hope  that  he  will 
enjoy  life  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore we  get  too  far  away  from  the  subject, 
I  wish  to  join  other  Senators  who  have 
paid  tribute  to  Charlie  Watkins,  the  re- 
tiring Parliamentarian.  I  can  add  noth- 
ing to  what  has  been  said  regarding  his 
skill,  his  knowledge,  and  his  helpfulness 
in  handling  difficult  parliamentary  ques- 
tions. 

One  thing  that  often  amazed  me  was 
the  intricacies  that  he  could  find  in  a 
legislative  proposal  that  would  never  oc- 
cur to  me.  I  might  submit  a  proposal 
that  to  me  seemed  to  be  simple;  and  yet 
with  his  skill  at  analysis  he  could  soon 
make  it  plain  that  it  was  weak  in  one 
area  or  in  another  and  needed  a  change, 
or  that  it  might  run  into  conflict  with 
some  precedent  or  rule. 

Another  quality  of  Charlie  Watkins 
that  I  always  enjoyed  was  his  complete 
personal  characteristics.  I  used  to  en- 
joy hearing  him  tell  of  some  of  his  ex- 
periences in  the  Senate,  some  of  the 
great  debates  in  the  Senate,  and  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  Senators 
who  had  sat  here  over  the  years  during 
which  he  had  served  as  Parliamentarian. 
From  time  to  time  he  would  show  me 
passages  in  some  of  the  old  Records  that 
I  foimd  to  be  most  interesting. 

The  remarks  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  TMr.  Russell]  were  most 
appropriate.  How  great  it  would  be  if 
we  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  narra- 
tion of  Mr.  Watkins'  experiences  and 
observations  during  the  years  that  he 
served  as  Parliamentarian  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  as  well  as  the  other  bodies  men- 
tioned by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  in  which  he  served  as  parlia- 
mentarian. 

Charlie  Watkins  has  been  a  great  pub- 
lic servant.  We  shall  miss  him.  We  are 
all  pleased  that  his  understudy.  Dr.  Rid- 
dick, will  remain  with  us.  We  know  we 
shall  have  highly  competent  parliamen- 
tary assistance  from  him.  I  trust,  as  I 
know  every  Senator  does,  that  Charlie 
Watkins  may  have  many  years  of  great 
happ'ness,  t^ood  health,  and  success  dui* 
ing  the  retirement  that  he  has  so  wilr 
earned, 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  join  with  those  who  have 
paid  great  and  deserved  tribute  to  Charlie 
Watkins,  and  I  do  so  as  one  who  has  sat 
at  the  feet  of  Charlie  Watkins  for  20 
years  and  has  been  guided  by  his  im- 
partiaUty,  his  fairness,  his  vast  expert- 
ness,  which  has  never  been  surpassed,  his 
parliamentary  knowledge,  the  integrity 
of  his  approach  to  all  parliamentarian 
questions  before  this  body,  and  his  utter 
immunity  in  his  decisions  to  any  in- 
fluence on  one  side  or  the  other  of  a  quesp- 
tion. 

I  shall  not  burden  the  Senate  with 
lon-^er  discussion  of  that  question  except 
to  say  that  I  heartily  endorse  everything 


that  has  been  said  about  this  great  public 
servant  and  all  the  things  for  which  he 
stood,  and  to  wish  him  complete  happi- 
ness and  many  years  of  enjoyment  of  the 
retirement  which  he  so  richly  deserves. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  the  resolution  is  agreed  to. 


PRINTING  OF  REMARKS  ON  RE- 
TIREMENT OF  CHARLES  WATKINS 
AS  PARLIAMENTARIAN  AS  A  SEN- 
ATE DOCUMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks 
on  the  retirement  of  Charles  Watkins 
made  today  and  which  may  be  made  in 
the  next  few  days  may  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ORGA- 
NIZATION  OF  THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  proceed  on  a  related  item,  be- 
cause the  next  Parliamentarian  will 
have — we  hope — many  changes  to  deal 
with  in  the  structural  organization  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress,  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  legislative  machinery  of  the 
United  States  which  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  President,  on  Wednesday  1  shall 
submit  for  appropriate  reference  a  con- 
current resolution  to  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  shall 
ask  unanimous  consent  on  Wednesday 
that  the  resolution  lie  on  the  table  until 
January  8,  in  order  to  permit  other  Sen- 
ators who  may  wish  to  do  so  to  join  as 
cosponsors. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  announce  that 
the  following  Senators  have  joined  in  co- 
sponsorship  : 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
ProxmireI;  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HickenlooperI;  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Mossl:  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long!  ;  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris!;  Mrs.  M.argaret  Chase 
Smith,  the  distinguished  and  great  lady 
from  the  State"  of  Maine;  the  Senator 
from  AlaskauMr.  Bartlett];  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellanI; 
another  great  lady  of  our  Senate  from 
the  other  side  of  this  great  Nation,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  ; 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarbor- 
oughI;  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicoFf];  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  IMh  Metcalf]. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  received 
word  from  the  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can policy  committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall],  my  colleague  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  that  he  wishes  to 
join  in  cosponsoring  this  concurrent 
resolution  when  it  is  submitted. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  be  delighted  to  have  my  name 
added  to  the  list  of  cosponsors  of  the 
concurrent  resolution.     I  consider  it  a 
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worthwhile   piece    of    proposed   legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  honored  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  wishes  to  cosponsor  the 
concurrent  resolution.  I  hope  for  imme- 
diate submission  of  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  Wednesday.  Its  designation — 
if  it  comes  up  for  consideration  first — 
will  be  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2. 

Mr.  President,  incidentally,  the  con- 
current lesoluUon  is  being  submitted 
today  in  the  House,  which  means  that 
the  Senate  will  be  2  days  late  in  its 
submission.  It  is  being  submitted  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Kunkel.  of 
Pennsylvania:  Representative  Bennett. 
of  Florida;  Representative  Madden,  of 
-Illinois;  Representative  Edmondson,  of 
Oklalioma:  Representative  Hechler,  of 
West  Virg'n'a;  and  Representative 
O'Brien,  of  N^w  York. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  proposed  con-* 
current  resol'ition  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Recopd. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore."  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  is  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resev.tatives  concurring).  That  there  is 
hereby  established  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  tlie  committee)  to  be  composed 
of  six  Members  of  the  Senate  (not  more  than 
tliree  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party)  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  six  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (not  more  than 
three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party)  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  com- 
mittee shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice 
chairman  from  amon^j  its  members.  No 
recomm?ndation  sh?ll  be  made  by  the  com- 
mittee except  upon  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Members  representing  each  Hous?.  taken 
separately. 

?Ec.  2.  The  committee  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  of  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  fJonjjress  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  recommend  improvements 
in  such  organiz::tion  and  oporation  with  a 
view  toward  strengthening  the  Congress, 
simplifying  its  operations,  improvins^  its  re- 
lationships wUh  other  branches  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  enabling  it  better 
to  meet  its  re.sponsibilities  under  ti-e  Consti- 
tution. This  study  shall  inc;ude.  but  shall 
not  be  liKilted  to.  tne  organizition  and  oper- 
ation of  each  House  of  the  Congress:  the 
relationship  between  the  two  Houses:  the  re- 
Ifltlonships  between  the  Congrcr.'?  and  other 
branches  of  tho  Government:  the  employ- 
ment and  remimeration  of  oTicers  anil  em- 
ployees of  tbe  respective  Houses  and  officers 
and  emplcvees  of  the  committees  and  Mem- 
bers of  Conr'ress:  and  the  structure  of,  and 
the  relationships  between,  the  various  stand- 
in?.'  special,  and  Iselect  (Committees  of  the 
Congress:  Provided.  That  nothing  in  thi^ 
concurrent  resolution  shall  be  construed  to 
nuthorize  the  comm-'ttee  to  make  any  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  rules,  parlia- 
ment.iry  procedure,  practices,  and  or  pr-'ce- 
d«»nts  of  either  House,  or  the  considpration 
of  any  matter  on  the  floor  of  either  House: 
Provided  furtlier.  That  the  language  em- 
ployed liereJn  shall  not  prohibit  the  commit- 
tee from  studying  and  recom.mending  the 
consolidations  and  reorganization  of  com- 
mittees. 

Sec.  3.  (a>  The  committee,  or  any  duly 
autlioriz3d  subcommittee  thereof,  is  author- 
ized to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  to  re- 
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quire  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  papers,  and  documents,  to  administer 
sucli  oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  pro- 
cure such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make 
such  expenditures,  as  it  deems  advisable. 

(b)  The  committee  is  empowered  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  ex- 
perts, consultants,  technicians,  and  clerical 
and  stenographic  assistants  as  it  deems  nec- 
essary and  advisable. 

(c)  The  expenses  of  the  committee,  which 
shall  not  exceed  $150,000  through  January  31, 
1966,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  tlie  Senate  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the 
chairman. 

(d)  The  committee  shall  report  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  results  of  its  study,  together 
with   its   recommendations,   the   first  report 

.being  made  not  later  than  120  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  concurrent  resolution. 
If  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
or  both,  are  in  recess  or  have  adjourned,  the 
report  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the  Hoi^e  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  both,  as  the  cftse  may,  be.  All 
reports  and  findings  of  the  committee  shall, 
when  received,  be  referred  to  the  Commit-- 
tee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Sen- 
nt°  and  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
since  completing  a  final  draft  of  the  res- 
olution a  few  days  ago,  I  forwarded 
copies  of  it  to  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  all  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  response  tha^k^al- 
ready  has  been  noted  from  Members  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  has  been 
most  gratifying.  I  am  encouraged  to 
beUeve  that  Congress  is  about  to  make 
another  historic  review  of  its  modus 
operandi,  a  reviev.'  and  study — an  expert 
examination — that  can  set  the  stage  for 
a  continuing  healthy  and  reasonably 
happy  life  for  the  legislative  branch  of 
ovu-  Government. 

This  examination  comes  none  too 
soon.  From  time  to  time  we  have  dealt 
with  minor  ailments  in  the  legislative 
process  as  their  symptoms  have  become 
bothevsome.  but  it  has  been  20  years 
since  Congress  submitted  its  overall  or- 
ganization and  po.'Dtiire  to  such  scrutiny. 
You  will  note  that  the  resolution  is  al- 
most identical  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion sponsored  by  the  late  Senator 
La  Follette  and  myself,  and  passed  by 
Congress,  in  1945.  The  approach  we 
m'-'ie  to  our  many  difficult  problems  two 
decades  a.go  nroved  so  successful  that  we 
can  confidently  try  it  again. 

The  resolution  establishes  a  commit- 
ter to  be  composed  of  six  Members  of  the 
Senate  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  six  Members  of  the  House 
appointed  by  the  Speaker.  Not  more 
than  three  Membei'S  from  each  House 
could  be  from  the  majority  party.  The 
committee  would  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete study  of  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  Congress  and  recom- 
mend improvements  with  a  view  toward 
strengthening  and  simplifying  its  opera- 
tions, improving  its  relationships  with 
other  branches  bf  Government,  and  en- 
abling it  better  to  meet  its  responsibili- 
ties under  the  Con.stitution. 

The  only  differences  from  the  1945 
resolution  are  of  a  technical  nature,  re- 
lating to  expenses  of  the  committee  and 
limitations  on  staff  and  stenographic 
help. 


Perhaps  you  read  in  the  morning 
newspapers  today  about  the  Louis  Harrij 
public  opinion  survey  recently  cohducted 
to  determine  the  attitude  of  people  con- 
cerning Congress.  It  would  appear,  on 
the  basis  of  this  dispatch,  that  Congress 
has  improved  its  public  relations  during 
the  past  year.  It  was  stated  that  when 
the  88th  Congress  gathered  a  year  ago, 
65  percent  of  the  American  public 
thought  the  job  Congress  had  done  up 
until  that  time  was  only  fair,  at  best. 
As  the  89th  Congress  convenes,  Mr.  Har- 
ris reported,  there  has  been  such  a  mas- 
sive shift  of  attitudes  that  64  percent  of 
the  public  now  thinks  Congress  has  done 
an  excellent  or  good  job.  I  believe  this 
shift  in  public  opinion  is  a  tribute  to 
every  Member  of  the  88th  Congress  who 
participated  constructively  in  the  big 
decisions  of  1964.  It  speaks  eloquently 
on  behalf  of  the  great  new  leadership 
which  Congress  has  chosen  in  this 
decade  of  change  and  challenge.  It 
speaks  urgently  also  on  behalf  of  con- 
tinued efforts  to  improve  our  perform- 
ance, and  all  Members  of  Congress  know 
of  improvements  that  could  be  made. 

I  do  not  intend -to  discuss  in  detail  to- 
day the  problem  areas  that  militate  in 
favor  of  a  congressional  reorganization 
effort  again  this  year,  but  there  is  one 
provision  of  the  resolution  I  want  to  em- 
phasize strongly.  It  is  the  proviso  which 
prohibits  the  committee  from  making 
any  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  rules,  parliamentary  procedure,  prac- 
tices, and/or  precedents  of  cither  House, 
or  the  consideration  of  any  matter  on 
the  floor  of  either  House.  This  is  the 
same  as  the  proviso  contained  in  the  res- 
olution which  created  the  joint  commit- 
tee in  194^. 

I  realize  there  are  many  rules  and 
precedents  in  both  Houses  which  con- 
tribute to  delay  and  inefficiency,  but  I 
am  also  avvare  that  each  House  makes 
its  own  rules  and  neither  can  set,  change, 
or  modify  the  rules  of  the  other.  Any 
attempt  to  do  so  would  be  futile  and 
would  endanger  the  prospects  for  pas- 
sage of  other  urgently  needed  modifica- 
tions. 

While  the  joint  committee  could  not 
make  recommendations  on  rules  and 
procedures,  it  would  be  free  to  take  testi- 
mony on  such  matters  for  consideration. 
But  it  would  remain  the  prerogative  and 
responsibility  of  each  House  to  make 
changes  in  its  rules,  parliamentary  pro- 
cedures, practices,  precedents,  and  floor 
procedures. 

This  aioproach  enabled  us  in  1946  to 
achieve  the  first  significant  reorganiza- 
tion in  six  decades.  Its  strength  lies  in 
not  prejudging  the  issues,  in  considering 
all  measures  v.-hich  would  .-^.trcngthen  the 
Congre.ss,  and  in  re.serving  to  each  House 
the  right  to  change  or  not  change  those 
rul|s  and  procedures  peculiar  to  it.  Dif- 
ferent approaches  have  been  tried  in  the 
past  20  years,  but  all  have  failed  to 
achieve  their  goal  of  broad  reorganiza- 
tion. 

Most  of  our  internal  problems  are  not 
dramatic.  A  grand-slam  spectacular 
way  to  improve  the  functioning  of  de- 
mocracy is  not  the  purpose  of  this  res- 
olution. Reform  will  come  through  25 
or  even  50  changes,  each  contributing  its 
share  to  modernization. 


Yet,  around  the  world  the  nations  just 
eiperging.  from  centuries  of  domination 
bv  colonial  powers  or  from  systems  of 
local  and  tribal  rather  than  national  rule 
are  looking  for  models  of  effective  self- 
government.  They  will  look  westward 
toward  freedom  and  progress.  Or  they 
will  look  to  the  East,  toward  totalitarian 
systems,  sacrificing  personal  freedom  for 
the  sake  of  an  enforced  national  unity 
and  order  and  the  hope  of  economic 
progress. 

Of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  the 
United  States,  as  the  largest  and  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  democracies,  will  reflect 
an  enlarged  image,  good  or  bad,  for 
them  to  accept  or  reject. 

But  be^  01  d  setting  an  example,  we  are 
compelled  by  the  pressures  of  our  task 
of  world  leadership  to  refine  our  proce- 
dures and  modernize  the  tools  of  our 
democracy  to  insure  decision  and  action. 
Our  system  of  majority  rule,  wisely  shar- 
ing responsibility  and  authority  among 
the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
branches,  must  continue'  to  work. 

We  do  not  need  a  strong  Executive 
dominating  a  wpak  Legislature,  or  a 
strong  Legislature  imposing  its  will  on 
the  courts  or  the  executive  branch.  We 
have  a  team  of  three  independent  and 
equal  partners,  each  with  its  role.  Their 
functioning  under  the  constitutional 
separation  of  powers  is  vital  to  our  con- 
tinued existence,  and  to  our  leadership 
in  a  world  seeking  the  path  toward  peace 
and  human  freedom.  For  nearly  175 
years  our  basic  freedoms  have  been 
guarded  by  the  "people's  branch"  of 
government,  the  Congress.  It  was  in 
these  freely  elected  citizens  from  the 
towns  and  hamlets,  from  the  big  and 
little  States,  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  lodged  the  primary  power 
to  support  and  perfect  our  democracy. 
This  was  the  branch  that  provided 
neighborhood  government,  at  the  county 
and  State  levels.  The  voter  has  his 
greatest  influence  over  this  branch.  He 
can  change  his  Representative  or  his 
Senator  for  any  good  reason,  for  any 
bad  reason,  or  for  no  reason  at  all.  In 
the  lower  House,  a  few  hundred  or  a 
thousand  votes  shifting  from  one  mem- 
ber to  his  opponent  will  Install  a  new 
member. 

The  system  is  good,  but  its  problems 
do  not  diminish — they  grow.  The  func- 
tioning of  the  435  House  Members  and 
the  100  Senators  requires  self-restraint 
and  self-improvement.  Only  Congress 
can  improve  its  operations.  And  that  Is 
why  I  introduce  this  resolution  today — 
in  hopes  that  this  89th  Congress  will 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  improve  Itself 
so  that  it  can  perform  the  functions  re- 
quired of  it  in  this  sixth  decade  of  the 
20th  century  and  -  future  decades  and 
centuries  to  Come. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF 
RULE  XXII 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
consultation  with  the  majority  leader,  I 
desire  to  give  notice  that  at  the  first  ap- 
propriate moment — possibly  on  Wednes- 
day—a resolution  to  change  rule  XXII 
of  the  Senate  rules  will  be  submitted. 


My  statement  is  made  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  notice  that  that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  I  understand,  the 
legal  basis  upon  which  we  would  be  pro- 
ceeding— and  I  hope  very  much  to  join 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  in 
the  effort — requires  that  no  other  busi- 
ness "be  transacted  by  the  Senate  before 
the  question  is  considered. 

Heretofore  that  understanding  has 
been  had  with  the  majority  leader.  We 
have  done  that  previously.  As  the  Sen- 
ator who  is  the  leader  of  the  movement 
knows,  that  has  been  done  in  other  Con- 
gresses. 

I  hope  very  much — and  I  make  my  ex- 
pression to  the  Senator  as  a  legal  mat- 
t^f — that  that  understanding  is  clear  of 
record;  that  is,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  is  not  submitting  the 
resolution  at  this  moment,  which  he 
would  have  an  absolute  right  to  do  under 
the  Constitution  and  the  procedures  of 
the  Senate,  no  business  will  intervene, 
before  the  proposed  action  is  taken,  that 
will  prejudice  the  legal  basis  for  which 
we  have  always  contended  for  this  move. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  that  his  statement 
is  correct.  I  have  discussed  the  question 
with  the  present  majority  leader.  I  have 
previously  discussed  it  with  the  minor- 
ity leader.  I  have  discussed  it  with  the 
able  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell]. I  am  sure  there  will  be  no  prob- 
lem on  that  point  at  all.  We  are  merely 
accommodating  ourselves  to  the  desires 
of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  it  would  be  any 
comfort  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  allay  his  fears,  I  should  like  to  ad- 
vise the  Senate  that  I  went  to  the  Record 
of  1963,  and  observed  that  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  88th  Congress  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  LMr.  Anderson]  served 
notice  that  at  the  appropriate  time,  after 
the  state  of  the  Union  message,  he  would 
submit  a  resolution.  After  the  President 
had  delivered  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Senate,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
submitted  a  resolution.  While  I  had 
some  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  the  sub- 
mission of  that  resolution,  I  was  over- 
ruled by  the  then  Vice  President,  the 
present  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  did  not  believe  that  the  resolution 
should  be  introduced  out  of  order,  even 
though  it  applied  to  a  Senate  rule.  But 
the  holding  of  the  Vice  President  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  regular  order  of  busi- 
ness in  the  morning  hour  provided  for 
the  introduction  of  new  matter. 

I  know  that  the  resolution  will  be  sub- 
mitted. I  do  not  propose  to  quibble  over 
the  time  of  its  submission.  The  question 
will  be  settled  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
thoroughly.  I  knew  that  that  would  be 
his  attitude,  and  I  have  no  fear  on  that 


subject.  Always  involved  is  the  legal 
question  as  to  the  validity  of  our  posi- 
tion, and  I  felt  that  it  was  just  as  well 
to  settle  it  now.  That  was  the  only  rea- 
son for  my  intercession. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  have  no  fear.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  his 
statement. 


SENATOR  DIRKSENS  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
today  is  a  great  day  in  the  history  of  the 
Republican  Party,  in  the  history  of  the 
Senate,  in  the  history  of  the  Congress, 
and  in  the  history  of  the  country.  I  shall 
not  state  the  age  of  the  Senator  to  whom 
I  refer.  It  will  be  up  to  him  to  state  his 
own  age  if  he  wishes  to  do  so.  He  has 
never  been  hesitant  in  doing  so.  He 
would  still  be  a  young  man,  because  he 
was  born  in  the  same  year  in  which  I 
was  born,  though  he  is  a  little  older  than 
I  am  by  2  or  3  months.  Some  years  ago 
there  was  born  in  Pekin,  111.,  one  who  has 
come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  great 
Americans  in  this  country. 

Everett  Dirksen  has  devoted  more 
than  two-thirds  of  his  mature  life  to 
public  service,  mostly  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  During  those  years 
he  has  seen  many  issues  of  vital  and  con- 
trolling importance  to  our  country  and 
to  the  world  come  before  this  body,  and 
he  has  participated  in  all  decisions  on 
those  issues  which  have  arisen  during 
the  time  of  his  service. 

Today  is  his  natal  day.  He  passes  an- 
other milestone.  He  is  not  an  old  man. 
He  is  young  in  mind,  and  outside  of  an 
occasional  sore  foot  or  some  other  ail- 
ment to  which  hard  work  and  sometimes 
exhaustion  make  him  subject,  he  is  young 
in  body. 

No  one  in  the  Senate — and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States — is  a  more  inveterate  worker  in 
the  pursuit  of  information  on  proposed 
legislation  in  relation  to  the  programs 
before  the  Congress  than  is  Everett 
Dirksen.  He  often  works  himself  to  the 
point  of  exhaustion  in  the  interest  of  his 
job,  and  far  above  and  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary call  of  duty  in  connection  with  his 
responsibilities. 

He  is  loved  by  all  of  vih.  and  he  has 
served  all  of  us  impartiall^NThe  Repub- 
licans like  him  immensely.  They  have 
placed  their  confldenca/m  him  as  leader 
of  the  minority  in  the  Senate.  Many  of 
us  have  tried  to  make  nim  the  leader  of 
the  majority;  but  while  we  can  make  him 
a  leader,  we  cannot  always  control  the 
majority,  or  the  minority,  to  our  regret, 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  I  am  sure  he  enjoys  the  confidence 
of  the  majority  Members  of  the  Senate 
as  well  as  the  high  regard  and  affection 
of  the  minority  Members. 

So  on  this  day,  at  the  outset  of  the 
89th  Congress,  I  am  sure  that  all  Sena- 
tors on  this  side  of  the  aisle — and  I  have 
my  affirmative  opinion  of  the  affection 
in  which  he  is  held  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle — congratulate  Everett  on  pass- 
ing this  additional  milestone  and  on  re- 
taining his  youthful  approach  and  his 
mental  and  physical  vigor.  We  wish  him 
all  of  the  best  on  this  anniversary  of  his 
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birthday:  and  if  he  wants  to  tell  the 
Senate  how  old  he  is,  the  Senate  will 
know  that  he  is  just  as  old  as  I  am.  But 
I  leave  that  to  him. 

Congratulations,  Everett. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Republican  policy  committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  HicKENLoopER]  and  our  other  col- 
leagues in  extending  felicitations  and 
best  wishes  to  an  old,  valued,  and  ti'ue 
friend,  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
in  this  body. 

I  have  had  the  great  privilege  to  serve 
with  Everett  Dirksen  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  I  have  valued  his  ad- 
vice, his  counsel,  his  understanding,  and 
his  tolerance.  He  is,  in  the  finest  sense 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  an  "old 
pro."  He  understands  the  intricacies  of 
the  Senate  as  an  institution  and  he  does 
his  very  best  to  see  that  it  functions  in  as 
efficient  a  way  as  possible.  The  Republi- 
cans are  extremely  fortunate  to  have 
Everett  Dirksen  as  their  leader,  and 
the  country  is  fortunate,  as  well,  because 
when  we  consider  the  type  of  leadership 
furnished  by  this  great  Senator,  I  believe 
that  the  future  of  not  only  the  Republi- 
can Party,  but  the  future  of  the  country, 
as  well,  are  in  pood  hands. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  con- 
gratulating the  minority  leader,  Everett 
Dirksen.  upon  his  birthday.  I  have 
looked  it  up  in  the  records,  so  I  know 
just  how  old  he  is.  and  I  can  tell  him  so 
today  or  at  a  later  date,  if  he  is  uncertain 
as  to  his  age. 

He  has  four  outstanding  qualities  that 
make  him  an  effective  leader.  First,  he 
has  warm  friendship  with  every  col- 
league, in  the  Senate,  whether  he  be  on 
the  Republican  side  or  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side.  All  Senators  have  confi- 
dence in  him.  When  he  expresses  him- 
self, that  confidence  is  shown. 

The  second  quality  that  makes  him  an 
effective  leader  is  his  willingness  to  yield 
his  own  point  of  view  in  order  to  obtain 
results.  That  was  brought  out  most 
clearly  in  the  last  year  or  so  on  the  civil 
rights  bill.  Also,  he  was  an  effective  ad- 
vocate in  the  final  passage  of  legislation 
concerning  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty'. 
He  has  worked  liard  and  well  on  legisla- 
tion relating  to  international  questions. 
.  Thii-d.  he  has  the  ability  to  express 
himself,  so  that  when  he  reaches  his  de- 
cision, he  states  it  clearly  and  so  effec- 
tively that  Senators  are  willing  to  follow 
him. 

Finally,  he  has  great  personal  courage 
in  expressing  his  points  of  view,  some- 
times when  they  are  not  popular  or  so 
popular  as  they  might  be.  I  myself  have 
heard  him  make  speeches  and  have  seen 
him  make  appearances  when  I  knew  he 
was  in  great  physical  discomfort. 

So,  Ev,  I  too,  join  with  your  friends 
in  congratulating  you  on  this  birthday, 
which  makes  you  an  .even  longer  ex- 
perienced, more  effective,  and  better 
leader  than  you  have  ever  been  before. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
words  of  Andrew  Marvell  come  crashing 
down  through  the  centuries: 

He  nothing  common  did,  or  mean, 
Upon  that  memorable  scene. 


That  is,  has  been,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  the  creed  of  Everett  McKinley  Dirk- 
sen in  his  public  career  and  in  his  private 
life.  All  of  us  congratulate  him  on  his 
birthday.  We  give  him  our  fond  felicita- 
tions. We  also  give  him  our  prayers  for 
many  long  years  of  health  and  happiness. 
We  have  one  more  prayer  to  utter  in 
his  behalf. 

,  Since  1950,  the  U.S.  Senate  has  passed 
many  milestones  of  imposing  importance 
to  the  people  of  the  country  and,  indeed, 
of  the  globe.  The  Senate,  on  many  of 
these  occasions,  has  been  guided  in  its 
path  by  the  Republican  leader  whom  w^ 
honor  in  this  moment.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  think  I  may  say  that,  on  some  of 
those  occasions,  the  milestones  were  ac- 
tually constructed  by  the  leader  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  the  Senate.  There 
is  no  need  to  enumerate  them  here  to- 
day, except  to  say  that  our  additional 
prayer  is  that  at  the  crossroads  which 
the  Members  of  this  body,  this  year  and 
in  the  future,  will  confront  we  may  con- 
tinue to  have  the  guidance,  and  share  the 
wisdom,  of  a  patriot  who  has  served  his 
country  almost  all  of  his  adult  life,  and 
who  has  made  a  valiant,  noble  and  en- 
during impression  upon  the  country  and 
his  pariy — the  leader  of  the  minority  in 
this  Chamber,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois,  Everett  Dirksen. 

I  feel  assured  that  the  wives  of  all  of 
us,  as  well  as  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
join  in  extending  to  him  our  heartfelt 
best  wishes  on  his  birthday  and  wish  for 
him  iJiany  happy  returns. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  with  my 
colleagues,  I  salute  Everett  Dirksen,  on 
his  birthday.  He  is  an  extraordinary 
man — a  politician  in  the  philosophical 
and  practical  sense,  an  orator  of  humor 
and  fancy,  a  classicist,  sometimes  a  poet, 
a  pragmatist  and  an  idealist.  He  has 
labored  effectively  and  loyally  for  our 
party— the  Republican  Party— but  in  the 
long  roll  of  history  he  will  be  known  as 
a  Senator  who  has  moved  his  influence 
and  power  into  decisive  action  for  the 
great  decisions  the  Congress  has  made- 
civil  rights,  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty, 
the  maintenance  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  many  others. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  years  ahead 
Senator  Everett  Dirksen  will  make  even 
greater  contributions  to  our  country. 


ASCERTAINMENT  OF  ELECTORS  FOR 
PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before. the  Senate  two  com- 
munications from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law  certified 
copies  of  the  final  ascertainment  of  the 
electors  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent from  the  several  States:  which,  with 
the  accompanying  papers,  will  lie  on  the 
table.  ■  f 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  SENATOR  MET- 
CALF  TO  PERFORM  DUTIES  OF 
THE  CHAIR  AS  ACTING  -PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  5)  was  read, 
considered,  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  3  of  rule  I  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  be,  and  he  is  hereby 
authorized  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore  until 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  Senate. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  what 
the  program  will  be  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  for  tomorrow,  and  for  Wednes- 
day, when  the  electoral  vote  will  be 
counted  in  the  joint  session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  questions  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  it  is  our 
intention  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  8: 15  this  evening.  At  the  time,  the 
Senate  will  reassemble  and  depart  in  a 
body  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  hear  an  address  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  the  Senate 
will  return  to  its  Chamber  after  that 
message  is  concluded.  But,  insofar  as 
the  business  for  tomorrow  is  concerned, 
there  will  be  no  meeting  tomorrow.  This 
evening  a  motion  will  be  entered,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  to  stand  in  recess,  or 
adjournment,  until  11:30  on  Wednesday 
morning  next,  at  which  time  the  Senate 
once  again,  in  a  body,  will  repair  to  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
participate  in  the  counting  of  the  elec- 
toral vote. 

It  is  my  anticipation,  again  with  the 
concurence  of  the  minority  leader,  that 
following  the  conclusion  of  that  cere- 
mony, the  Senate  will  return  to  its 
Chamber  and  get  down  to  business  of 
some  kind. 

Bills  will  be  introduced  after  the  state 
of  the  Union  message,  in  accordance 
with  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the 
Senate,  but  not  before  Wednesday. 


RECESS  TO  8 :15  P.M. 

Mw  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  8:15  p.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
1  o'clock  and  20  minutes  pm.i  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  until  8:15  p.m.  of  the 
same  day. 

At  8:15  p.m.,  the  Senate  reassembled, 
when  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE     HOUSE    OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that 
a  quorum  of  the  House  had  assembled: 
that  John  W.  McCormack,  a  representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  had 
been  elected  Speaker,  and  that  Ralph  R. 
Roberts,  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  In- 


diana, had  been   elected   Clerk   of  the 
House  of  the  89th  Congress. 

The  message  also  notified  the  Senate 
that  a  committee  of  three  Members  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Speaker  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
join  with  a  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  to  notify  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  a  quorum  of  each 
House  had  been  assembled,  and  that  the 
Con.E^ress  was  ready  to  receive  any  com- 
municaLion  that  he  may  be  pleased  to 

make. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  1)  to  provide  that  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  assemble  in  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
January  4,  1965,  at  9  p.m.,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  such  communication 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  pleased  to  make  to  them,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  5)  continuing  the 
joint  committee  to  make  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  the  inauguration  of  the 
President-elect  and  Vice-President-elect 
on  January  20,  1965,  in  which  it  request- 
ed the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  messase  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  1)  to  provide  for 
the  counting  on  January  6,  1965,  of  the 
electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 


current  Resolution  1,  which  will  be 
stated. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  1 )  was  read,  considered,  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  assemble  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  January  4, 
1965,  at  9  o'clock  p.m.,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  such  communication  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  be  pleased  to 
make  to  them. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  SENATORS  TO 
COUNT  ELECTORAL  VOTES  FOR 
PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  1,  agreed  to 
earlier  today,  the  Chair  appoints  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan] and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis]  as  tellers  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  to  count  the  electoral  votes 
for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  on  Januai-y  6,  1965. 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
joint  committee  appointed  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
notify  the  President  that  quorums  of 
the  two  Houses  have  assembled  and  are 
ready  to  receive  any  communication  he 
may  desire  to  make  have  performed  that 
duty  and  now  report  that  at  9  o'clock 
tonight  the  President  will  deliver  to  Con- 
gress his  message  on  the  state  of  the 
Union. 


JOINT   SESSION   TO   RECEIVE   MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  House  Con- 
current Resolution  1,  and  that  the  con- 
current resolution  be  immediately  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  House  Con- 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11:30  A.M.  WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY 
6,1965 

■  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ml*.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  joint  session  tonight  to 
hear  the  President  of  the  United  States 
deliver  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  11:30  o'clock 
a.m.  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered,      i 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES— MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  now  time  for  the  Senate  to  move  as  a 
body  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Thereupon  (at  8  o'clock  and  42  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  Senate,  preceded  by  its 
Secretary  (Felton  M.  Johnston),  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  (Joseph  C.  Duke), 
and  the  President  pro  tempore,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  LMr.  Hayden]  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  hear  the  message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

(The  message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  this  day  delivered  by  him 
to  a  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  appears  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  today's 
Record.) 


NECESSARY  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR 
INAUGURATION  OF  PRESIDENT- 
ELECT AND  VICE-PRESIDENT- 
ELECT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate, 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  5,  and  ask 
that  the  resolution  be  immediately  con- 
sidered and  adopted. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  5),  as  fol- 
lov;s : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  effective  from 
January  3,  1965,  the  Joint  committee  created 
by  S.  Con.  Res.  71,  of  the  Eighty-eighth 
Congress,  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  inauguration  of  the  President- 
elect and  Vice-President-elect  of  the  United 
States  on^he  20th  day  of  January  1965,  is 
hereby  continued  and  for  such  purpose  shall 
have  the  same  power  and  authority  as  that 
conferred  by  such  S.  Con.  Res.  71,  of  the 
Eighty-eighth  Congress. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  concurrent  resolution 
is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  joint  session 
of  the  two  Houses,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  at  9 
o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.,  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Wednesday,  January  6, 
1965,  at  11:30  o'clock  a.m. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  4, 1965 

This  being  the  day  fixed  by  the  20th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  Members-elect  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  89th 
Congress  met  in  their  Hall,  and  at  12 
o'clock  noon  were  called  to  order  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Hon.  Ralph  R.  Roberts. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D..  prefaced  his  prayer  with  these 
words  of  Scripture:  In  the  beginning 
God  and  Remember  now  thy  Creator. 

Almighty  God,  may  it  be  the  goal  of 
all  our  aspirations  to  begin  this  new 
Congress  with  Thee  and  to  remember 
Thee  in  all  our  plans  and  purposes. 

Inspire  us  to  share  in  the  service  and 
struggles  of  our  day  and  genenrtion  lest 
we  merit  the  judgment  of  posterity  that 
we  have  lived  and  labored  in  Vain. 

Show  us  how  we  may  give  our^^public 
and  our  democracy  a  new  image,  ohe  that 
is  more  righteous  and  radiant,  more 
meaningful  and  magnanimous. 

We  humbly  acknowledge  that  there  is 
still  so  much  to  do  for  Thee  and  our 
needy  world. 

Grant  that  our  President  and  Vice 
President,  our  Speaker  and  the  newly 
chosen  Representatives  of  the  Congress, 
may  accept  the  challenge  and  responsi- 
bility of  seeking  and  striving  for  the 
peace  and  prosperity,  the  health  and 
happiness"  of  all  mankind. 

Hear  us  as  we  unite  in  offering  unto 
Thee  our  Lord's  Prayer: 

Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,  hal- 
lowed be  Thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come. 
Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in 
heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 
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And  forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive 
our  debtors.  And  lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation, but  deliver  us  from  evil:  For 
Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power, 
and  the  glory,  for  ever. 
Amen. 

The  Clerk.  Representatives-elect  to 
the  89th  Congress:  This  is  the  day  fixed 
by  statute  for  the  meeting  of  the  89th 
Congress. 

As  the  law  directs,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  has  prepared  the  ofificial  roll  of 
the  Representatives-elect. 

Credentials  covering  the  435  seats  in 
the  89th  Congress  have  been  received 
and  are  now  on  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

The  names  of  those  persons  whose 
credentials  show  they  were  regularly 
elected  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  several  States  and  of  the  United 
States  will  be  called:  and  as  the  roll  is 
called,  following  the  alphabetical  order 
of  the  States,  beginning  with  the  State 
of  Alabama,  Representatives-elect  will 
answer  to  their  names  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  quorum  is  present. 

The  reading  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  by  States 
and  the  following  Representatives-elect 
answered  to  their  names: 

[Roll  No.  1] 

ALABAMA 

Edwards,  Jack     Selden 
Dickinson  Buchanan 

Andrews,         ,    Martin. 

George  W.  James  D. 

Andrews,  Glenn 

ALASKA 

Rivers,  Ralph  J.  (at  large) 


Jones.  Robert 
E.,  Jr. 


Rhodes, 
John  J. 


Gathlngs 
Mills 


Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Johnson, 

Harold  T. 
Moss 
Leg^ett 

Burton.  Phillip 
Ma  ill  lard 
Cohelan 
Miller 

Edwards,  Don 
Gubser 
Younger 
Talcott 
Teague.  ^ 

Charles  M.  " 


Rogers, 
Byron  G. 


ARIZONA 

Udall 

ARKANSAS 

Trimble  • 

CALIFORNIA 

Baldwin 

McFall 

Slsk 

King.  Cecil  R. 

Hac;en.  Harlan 

Hoiifleld 

Smith.  H.  Allen. 

Ha':\klns 

Corman 

Clawson.  Del 

Lipscomb 

Cameron 

Roosevelt 

Reinecke 

Bell 

COLORADO 

McVicker  Aspinall 

Evans,  Frank  E. 


Senner 
Harris 

^ 

Brown, 

George  E.,Jr. 
Roybal 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Hosmer 
Dyal 
Hanna 
urt 

Wilson.  Bob 
Van  Deerlin 
Tunney 


-  Daddarlo 
St.  Onge 


Sikes 
Bennett 
Pepper 
Fascell 


CONNECTICUT 

Gialmo 
Irwin 


Monagan 
Grabowskl 


DELAWARE 

McDowell  (at  large) 


FLORIDA 


Herlong 


F-uqua 


Rogers,  Paul  G.  Gibbons 


Haley 
Matthews 


GEORGIA 

Hagan,  Mackav, 

G.  Elliott  James  A. 

O'Neal,  Maston  Weltner 
Callaway      '       Flynt 

HAWAn 

(at  large) 
Matsunaga  Mink 


Gurney 
Cramer 


Davis,  John  W. 
Tuten 
Landrum 
Stephens 


White,  Comp- 
ton  I.,  Jr. 


Dawson 

OHaia.  Barratt 
Murphy. 

William  T. 
Derwinskl 
Kluczynskl 
Ronan 
Annunzlo 
Rostenkowski 
Yates 


Madden 
Halleck 
Brademas 
Adair 


IDAHO 

Hansen, 
George  V. 

ILLINOIS 

Collier 

Pucinski 

McClory 

Rumsfeld 

Erlenborn 

Reid, 

Cha'rlotte  T. 
Anderson, 

John  B. 
Arends 

INDIANA 

Roush 
Roudebush 
Bray 
Denton 


IOWA 

Schmldhauser    Bandstra 
Culver  Smith,  Neal 

Gros^  Greigg 

KANSAS 


Michel 

Schisler 

Pindley 

Gray 

Springer 

Shipley 

Price 


Hamilton 
Harvey,  Ralph 
Jacobs 


Hansen, 
John  R. 


Dole 
Mize 


Stubblefield 

Natcher 

Farnsley 


Hebert 

Boggs 

Willis 


Tupper 


Morton 
Long, 

Clarence  D. 
Garmatz 


Conte 

Boland 

Philbln 

Donohue 

Morse 


Conyers 

Vivian 
Todd 

Hutchinson 
Ford, 

Gerald  R. 


Ellsworth 
Shriver 

KENTUCKY 

Chelf 
Carter 
Watts  1 


Skubitz 


Perkins 


LOUISIANA 

Passmaii  Long, 

Morrison  Speedy  O. 

Thompson,  < 

T.  A. 

M.MNE 

Hathaway 

MARYLAND 

Fallon  Sickles  (at 

Machen  large) 

Mathias 
Friedel 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Bates  Martin,  Jos. 

Macdonald  W.,  Jr. 

O'Neill,  Thomas  Burke 
P.,  Jr.  Keith 

McCormack 

MICHIGAN 

Harvey.  James    Ford, 


Griffin 
Cederberg 
Clevenger 
O'Hara. 
James  G. 


Chamberlain       Dlggs 
Mackle,  John  C.Nedzi 


Quie 

Nelsen 
MacGregor 


Abernethy 

Whitten 

Williams 


Karstcn 
Curtis 
Sullivan 
Randall 


MINNESOTA 

Karth 
Fraser 
Olson,  Alec  G. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Walker, 
Prentiss 


MISSOURI 

Boiling 
Hull 
Hall 
Ichord 


William  D. 
Dingell 
Griffiths 
Broomfield 
Farnum 


Langen 
Blatnik 


Colmer 


Hungate 
Jones,  Paul  C. 


MONTANA 

Olsen,  Arnold     Battin 

NEBR.'VSKA 

Callan  Cunningham      Martin,  Dave 

NEVADA 

Baring  (at  large) 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Huot  Cleveland 


CahlU 
McGrath 
Howard 
Thompson, 
Frank,  Jr. 


NEW    JERSEY 

Dwyer 

Widnall 

Joelson 

Helstoskl 

Rodlno 


Krebs 
Gallagher 
Daniels 
Patten 


Walker,  E.  S. 
Johnny 

Pike 

G  rover 

Wolflf 

Wydler 

Tenzer 

Hal pern 

Addabbo 

Rosenthal 

Delaney 

Celler 

Koogh 

Kelly 

Multer 

Rooney,  John  J. 

Carey 


NEW    MEXICO 

(at  large) 
Morris 

NEW  XORK 

Murphy, 

John  M. 
Lindsay 
Powell 
Farbstein 
Ryan 
Scheucr 
Gilbert 
Bingham 
Fino 
Ottinger 
Reid,  Ogden  R. 
Dow 
Resnick 
O'Brien 


King. 

Carleton  J. 
McEwen 
Pirnie 
Robison 
Hanley 
Stratton 
Horton 
Conable 
Goodcll 
McCarthy 
Smith.  Henry 

P.  Ill 
Dulskl 


NORTH    CAROLINA 


Bonner 

Fountain 

Henderson 

Cooley 

Scott 


Kornegay 
Lennon 
Jonas 
Broyhill, 
James  T. 


Whltener 
Taylor 


NORTH    DAKOTA 

Andrews,  Mark  Redlin 


Frellnghuysen    Minish 


Gilligan 

Clancy 

Love 

McCiilloch 

Latta 

Harsha 

Brown, 

Clarence  J. 
Belts 


Belcher 

Edmoiidson 

Albert 

Wyatt 
Ulljnan 


Barrett 

Nix 
Byrne, 

James  A. 
Green, 

William  J. 
Rhodes, 

George  M. 
Watkins 
Curtin 
Dague 


St  Germain 


Rivers, 

L.  Mendel 
Watson 


Relfel 


Qiiillen        ^ 
Duncan, 
John  J. 
Brock 
Evins,  Joe  L. 


Patman 

Brooks 

Beckworth 

Roberts 

Cabell 

Teauue.  Olin  E. 

Dowdy 

Thomas 


Burton, 
Laurence  J. 


Downing 

Hardy 

Satteifl-'.d 

Abbitt 

Tuck 


OHIO 

Ashley 

Moeller 

Stanton 

Devlne 

Mosher 

Ayres 

Secrest 

Bow 

Ash  brook 

OKLAHOMA 

Steed 
Jarman 

OREGON 

Green,  Edith 


Hays       • 
Kirwan 
Feighan 
Vanik 
Bolton 
Mlnshall 
Sweeney  (at 
'  large) 


Johnson, 
Jed,  Jr. 


Duncan, 
Robert  B. 


Dent 

Saylor 

Johnson, 

Albert  W. 
Vigorlto 
Clark 
Morgan 
Pulton, 

James  G. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

McDade 

Flood 

Wliallcy 

Schweiker 

Moorhead 

Rooney, 

Fred  B. 
Kunkel 
Schneebell 
Corbett 
Craley 

RHODE   ISLAND 

Fogarty 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Dorn  McMillan 

Ashmore 

Gettys 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Berry 

TENNESSEE 

Fulton,  Everett 

^   Richard  Grider 

And?r.soa, 

William  R. 
Murray 

TEXAS 

Thompsoti, 
C:a:k  W. 
P.ckle 
^o.ge 
Wright 
.  Purceil 
Yo"n.g 
dc  :a  Garza 

UTAH 

King,  David  S. 

VERMONT 

Stafford  (at  large) 

VIRGINIA 
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White.  Richard 

Burleson 

Roj;ers,  Walter 

Mahon 

Gon-7alez 

Fisher 

Casey 

Pool  (at  large) 


Pelly 
Meeds 
Hansen, 
Julia  B. 


Moore 
Staggers 


WASHINGTON 

May  Hicks 


The  following  is  the  result  of  the  vote: 


GERALD  R.  FORD 


Foley 


Adams 


[Roll  No.  2] 
McCORMACK 


Stalbaum 

Kastenmeier 

Thomson, 

Vernon  W. 
Zablocki 


WEST    VIRGINIA 

Slack 
Hechlcr 

WISCONSIN 

Reuss 
Race 
Laird 
Byrnes, 
JohnW. 


Kee 


Davis, 

Glenn  R. 
O'Konskl 


I  WYOMING 

Roncallo  (at  large) 

The  Clerk.  The  roUcall  discloses 
that  432  Representatives-elect  have 
answered  to  their  names. 

A  quorum  is  present. 


STATEMENT  REGARDING  CERTAIN 
CREDENTIALS 

The  Clerk.  The  Clerk  will  state  that 
credentials  are  on  file  showing  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Honorable  Santi.\go  Polanco- 
Abreu  as  Resident  Commissioner  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 


ELECTION  OF  SPEAKER 


P^fT 

Ma-rh 

Sm:?h. 

Hov/a  -d 
Jeui.lngs 


Broyhill. 
Joel  T. 


The  Clerk.  The  next  order  of  busi- 
ness is  the  election  of  a  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  89th 
Congress. 
Nominations  are  now  in  order. 
Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Clerk,  as  chaiiman 
of  the  Democratic  caucus,  I  am  directed 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  that  caucus  to 
present  for  election  to  the  office  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representative^ 
of  the  89th  Congress  the  name  of  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCormack,  a  Rep- 
resentative-elect from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Clerk,  by  authority, 
by  direction,  and  by  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Republican  conference,  I  nominate 
for  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford,  a 
Representative-elect  from  the  State  of 
Michigan  to  the  89th  Congress. 

The  CLERK.  The  Honorable  John  W. 
McCormack,  a  Representative-elect  from 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Hon- 
orable Gerald  R.  Ford,  Representative- 
elect  from  the  State  of  Michigan,  have 
been  olaced  in  nomination.  Are  there 
further  nominations?  [After  a  pause.] 
There  being  no  further  nominations,  the 
Clerk  will  appoint  the  following  to  act 
as  tellers:  The  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Mr.  Burleson,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Corbett,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois,  Mrs.  Reid. 

Tellers  will  come  forward  and  take 
their  seats  at  the  desk  in  front  of  the 
Speaker's  rostrum. 

The  roll  will  now  be  called,  and  those 

responding  to  their  name  will  indicate 

by  surname  the  nominee  of  their  choice. 

The  reading  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  tellers  having  taken  their  places, 

the  House  proceeded  to  vote  for  Speaker. 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Bandstra 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beckworth 
Bennett 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonner 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cabell 
Callan 
Cameron 
Carey 
Casey 
Celler 
Chelf 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Corman 
Craley 
Culver 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
DxilEkl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Dyal 

Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Farnsley 
Farnum 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
Foley 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Gilligan 
Gonzalez 
Grabowski 
Gray 


Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Greigg 

Grider 

Griffiths 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash 

Hardy 

Harris 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hebert 

Hechler 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Holifield 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Ichord 

Irvv'ln 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joe!  son 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  Utah 

K'rwan 

Kluczynski 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGrath 

McMillan 

McVicker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Ittodden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mills 

Minish 

Mink 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  HI. 

O'Hara,  Mich 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass 

Ottlnger 


Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Philbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pool 
Powell 
Price 
Pucinski 
Purcell 
Race 
Randall 
Redlin 
Resnick 
Reuss 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rivers,  S.C. 
Rivers,  Alaska 
Roberts 
Rodlno 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  Pla. 
Rogers,  Tex. 
Ronan 
Roncallo 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Roosevelt 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
.  Roybal 
.  Ryan 
Satterfield 
St  Germain 
St.  Onge 
Scheuer 
Schisler 
Schmldhauser 
Scott 
Secrest 
Selden 
Senner 
Shipley 
Sickles 
Sikes 
Slsk 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  Va. 
Stagge)»y 
Stalbaum\ 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Sweeney 
Taylor 
Teague,  Tex. 
Tenzer 
Thomas 
Thompson,  La. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thompson,  Tex 
Todd 
Trimble 
Tuck 
Tunney 
Tuten 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vigorlto 
Vivian 
Waggonner 
Walker,  N.  Mex 
Watts 
Weltner 
White,  Idaho 
White,  Tex. 
Whltener 
Whitten 
Williams 
Willis 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
' Young 
Zablocki 


Adair 

Anderson,  111. 
Andrew^, 

Glenn 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Areuds 
Ashbrook 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Bates 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berry 
Betts 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cahill 
Callaway 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtin 

Curtis 

Dague 

Davis,  Wis. 

Derwinskl 


Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ellsworth 

Erlenborn 

Findley 

Fino 

Frellnghuysen 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Goodell 

Griffin 

Gross 

G rover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpem 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Keith 

King.  N.Y. 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

McClory 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McEwen 

MacGregor 

Mailliard 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Mathias 


May 

Michel 

Mlnshall 

Mize 

Moore 

Mor.se 

Morton 

Mo<^her 

Nelsen 

O'Konskl 

Pelly 

Pirnie 

Poff 

Quie 

QuUlen 

Beld,  111. 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Reinecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Robison 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Shriver 
Skubitz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tupper 

Utt 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watkins 

Whalley 

Widnall  ' 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wydler     ' 

Younger 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 3 
Ford,  Gerald  R.  McCormack        Watson 

The  Clerk.  The  tellers  agree  on  their 
tallies.  The  total  number  of  votes  cast  is 
428,  of  which  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCormack,  of  Massachusetts,  received 
289.  and  the  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford 
received  139.    Three  voted  "present." 

Therefore,  the  Honorable  John  W.  Mc-  ■ 
CoRMAC^,  of  Massachusetts,  is  the  duly 
elect^Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senuftives  for  the  89th  Congress,  having 
raCeived  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast. 
The  Clerk  appoints  the  following  com- 
littee  to  escort  the  Speaker-elect  to  the 
(chair:  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
^Mr.  Albert;  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Mr.  Ger.ald  R.  Ford. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Speak- 
er-elect of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  89th  Congress,  who  was  escorted 
to  the  chair  by  the  committee  of  escort. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.    Mr.  Speaker 
and  my  colleagues  of  the  89th  Congress, 
in  the  16  years  that  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  be  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  on  the  eight  occa- 
sions when  I  have  seen  the  Congress  con- 
vene and  the  gavel  pass  from  the  indi- 
vidual who  lost  to  the  individual  selected 
as  Speaker,  the  gavel  has  gone  from  a 
Republican  to  a  Democrat  seven  times. 
Prior  to  1959,  this  honor  of  presenting 
the    Speaker-elect    has    fallen    on    the 
shoulders  of  my  good  friend  and  out- 
standing legislator,  former  Speaker  of 
the  House,  Joe  Martin.    It  has  also  been 
the  responsibility  in  the  past  three  Con- 
gresses of  my  good  friend  and  most  able 
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legislator,  the  Honorable  Charles  Hal- 
-    LECK.  of  Indiana.     Two  years  aio.  Mr. 
Speaker,  he  handed  the  gavel  to  you. 

I  can  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it 
is  a  privilege  for  me  on  this  occasion  to 
pass  the  gavel  to  you.  However.  I  might 
add.  in  a  somewhat  lighter  vein,  that  I 
hope  this  is  an  experience  which  will  hot 
be  duplicated  too  frequently  in  the 
future:  some  reciprocity  seems  to  be  in 
order. 

All  of  us  on  the  Republican  side.  Mr. 
Speaker,  love  you  as  an  American;  we 
respect  you  as  a  leader  of  the  great 
Democratic  Party  and  we  know  of  your 
personal  dedication  to  the  ideals  and 
aspirations  of  all  Americans.  You  and 
all  of  us  in  this  Chamber,  of  course,  know 
that  we  are  the  product  of  a  constitu- 
tional system,  a  system  which  is  based 
on  probably  the  most  historic  document 
ever  put  together  by  the  mind  of  man 
for  the  governing  of  people.  But  I  think 
that  we  who  actively  participate  in  the 
political  arena  know  that  that  document, 
great  as  it  is.  a  document  which  per- 
mitted 13  poor,  struggling  Colonies  to 
grow  to  a  Nation  of  50  States,  to  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world  economi- 
cally, pgriculturally,  militarily,  and 
spiritually,  cannot  function  without  peo-. 
pie  who  are  active  in  politics. 

Likewise  it  cannot  function  v.-ithout 
people  whb  are  politicians.  I.  of  course, 
use  'politics  and  politicians"  in  the  true 
and  proper  sense.  We  must  realize  that 
it  is  politics  and  politicians  that  put  the 
_j)lood  in  the  veins  and  the  breath  of  life 
into  the  still  bones  of  a  constitutional 
system.  Also  we  know  that  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  participate  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  that  document  whenever  the 
Necessity  arises.  This  document  can 
work  better  for  all  of  us  with  the 
strengthing  of  the  two-party  system  and 
we  on  our  own  side  intend  to  work  for 
that  purpose. 

May  I  say  in  conclusion  that  we  in  the 
minority  have  in  the  past  supported  you 
and   the   administration   when   we   be- 
lieved it  was  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States.    We  will  act  accordingly 
in  the  future.     We  will  support  you  when 
we  think  the  ideas  and  the  programs  are 
right,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  reserve  to 
us  the  right  and  the  prerogative  on  be- 
half of  those  we  represent  to  oppose  these 
programs  when  our  conscience  dictates. 
So,  I  say  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege,  a  pleasure,  and  a  great  honor  to 
congratulate  you  and  to  present  you  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  To  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  and  valued  associates, 
I  appreciate  very  much  the  kind  and 
generous  remarks  made  about  me  by  my 
friend,  the  minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ger.^ld  R. 
Ford),  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that 
the  deep,  philosophical  thoughts  that  he 
expressed  are  also  entertained  by  me  in 
relation  to  this  great  counti-y  of  ours  and 
in  relation  to  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  all, Members  of  the  House  under  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  my  Democratic 
colleagues  who  on  Saturday  last  selected 
me  as  their  party^  nominee  for  the  office 
of  Speaker. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  for  today  officially  electing  me  to 
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the  important  position  of  Speaker  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
89th  Congress. 

Throughout  the  years  that  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  House  it  has  been  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  work  with  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  House.  This  has  special 
emphasis  as  to  the  friendly  and  under- 
standing relationship  that  I  have  always 
had  not  only  with  my  Democratic  friends 
but  with  my  Republican  friends. 

The  Republican  leadership  and  the 
members  and  leaders  of  both  parties 
from  ,time  to  time  may  have  their 
differences  on  pending  matters.  But 
transcending  any  difference  is  the  love 
we  have  for  our  country.  Of  paramount 
miportance,  also,  is  the  friendship  and" 
the  respect  that  we  have  for  each  other. 

To  be  elected  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  a  great  honor,  for 
we  are  Members  of  the  greatest  delibera- 
tive body  in  the  world. 

To  be  elected  as  Speaker  is  an  added 
honor.  But  while  it  is  an  honor  for  one 
to  be  elected  Speaker  and  to  serve  as 
Speaker,  it  represents  an  important  and 
grave  position  of  trust. 
,-^  From  the  time  I  first  assumed  this 
office.  I  was  deiennined  to  live  up  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Speakers  of  the  past 
who  always  maintained  the  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

In  my  remarks  of  2  years  ago  I  said 
in  part: 

As  Speaker  of  the  House  I  shall  always 
protect  the  dignity  and  the  prerogatives  of 
this  great  body. 


I  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

The  88th  Congress  just  completed  was 
one  of  the  great  Congresses  of  our  his- 
tory, and  I  have  every  confidence  that 
the  89th  Congress  will  make  a  most 
notable  record. 

Like  you.  I  am  looking  forward  to 
serving  with  the  new  Members  who  sin- 
cerely and  in  dedication  to  public  serv- 
ice have  already  made  a  profound  im- 
pression on  me. 

We  meet,  my  colleagues,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  89th  Congress  under  cir- 
cumstances of  monumental  crises  3nd 
of  unlimited  opportunities.  Prospects 
are  not  totally  but  on  the  whole  very 
bright  and  sound.  Not  only  does  our 
beloved  country  stand  in  the  forefront 
of  the  nations  as  the  most  powerful 
force  for  peace  and  justice  in  the  world, 
but  for  me  the  horizon  seems  bright, 
especially  behind  this  philosophy  of  de- 
cency at  home  and  our  desire  for  under- 
standing abroad. 

We  have,  as  a  result  of  the  politically 
historic  election  of  last  November,  with 
his  clear  mandate,  the  leadership  of  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  as  President,  and  of 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  as  Vice  President. 
They  speak  to  the  American  people  and 
to  the  world  from  the  high  quality  of 
their  individual  gifts,  their  wide  expe- 
rience and  great  moral  conviction  and 
courage,  and  their  dedication  to  our  Na- 
tion and  to  our  people. 

On  the  legislative  level,  as  a  coordinate 
branch  of  the  Government,  I  know  the 
Congress  will  cooperate  with  President 
Johnson  and  Vice  President  Humphrey 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 


All  of  this  contributes  to  an  atmos- 
phere  of  goodwill  and  unity.  It  fosters 
what  I  would  like  to  call  cooperation  in 
depth. 

We  are  launched  definitely  and  with 
purpose  on  a  policy  of  integrity  that 
seeks  to  perform  the  commitments  that 
we  have  made  and  established  at  home 
that  call  for  progressive  measures  to  up. 
lift  and  make  secure  the  lives  of  the 
American  people,  and  to  bring  equality 
under  the  law  to  all  Americans. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President 
Johnson  we  shall  adhere  to  our  basic  pol- 
icy of  peace  through  strength  for  a  pow- 
erful national  defense  and  a  firm  foreign 
policy. 

I  might  say,  my  dear  friends  and  col- 
leagues,  that  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
for  years,  before  I  assumed  the  position 
of  leadership  as  majority  leader  over  20 
years  ago,  and  as  Speaker  now.  I  have 
always  been  proud  of  the  House  of  Rep. 
lesentajtives  and  the  Congre.ss  of  the 
United  States  in  the  strength  of  its  Mem- 
bers in  support  of  a  strong  national  de- 
fense and  a  firm  foreign  policy  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  country.  The  Mem- 
bers feel  that  way  because  their  strength 
here  gives  added  strength  to  the  leader- 
ship, or  whoever  might  be  the  occupant 
of  the  White  House.  This  House,  wheth- 
or  the  Members  are  elected  as  Republi- 
cans or  Democrats,  in  the  field  of  na- 
tional defense  and  in  foreign  affaii-s,  has 
always  been  a  body  of  strength  so  neces- 
sary in  the  world  today.    (Applause.! 

I  am  proud  of  the  contributions  made 
by  the  National  House  of  Representa- ' 
tives  throughout  the  years  in  preserving 
America  and  adding  to  its  strength  and 
enabling  our  country  under  the  leader- 
ship of  our  President— at  the  present 
time  President  Johnson— to  meet  the 
problems  that  might  confront  us  not 
only  on  the  domestic  level  but  on  the  in- 
ternational or  world  level. 

Again  expressing  my  profound  thanks, 
and  welcoming  you,  knov.-ing  that  with  a 
dedication  as  sincere  and  as  determined 
as  ours  is,  the  89th  Congress  will  add 
another  brilliant  chapter  in  the  history 
of  our  country. 

I  am  now  ready  to  take  the  oath  of 
office  and  will  ask  the  dean  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Hon.  Emanuel  Cel- 
ler,  of  New  York,  to  administer  the  oath. 
Mr.  CELLER  then  administered  the 
oath  of  office  to  Mr.  McCormack,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  MEMBERS* 
The    SPEAKER.    According    to    the 
precedent,  the  Chair  is  now  ready 
swear  in  all  Members  of  the  House. 
The  Members  will  rise. 


to 


OBJECTION  TO  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  OATH    - 

Mr.  RYAN.     Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  New  York  rise? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  my 
responsibility  as  a  Member-elect  of 
the  89th  Congress,  I  object  to 
the  oath  being  administered  to  the 
gentlemen  from  Mississippi,  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
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Walker,  and  Mr.  Colmer.  I  base  this 
uoon  facts  and  statements  which  I  con- 
S  to  be  reliable.  I  also  make  this 
objection  on  behalf  of  a  significant  num- 
ber of  colleagues  who  are  now  standing 
with  me.     _^_______^_^ 

OBJECTION  TO  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  OATH 
Mr   CLEVELAND.     Mr.  Speaker. 
The    SPEAKER.     For    what   purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire rise? 

Mr    CLEVELAND.     Mr.   Speaker,   on 
my  responsibility  as  a  Member-elect  of 


.  Speaker, 
a  parlia- 


object  to  the  oath 
to   the    gentleman 


the  89th  Congress,  I 

being   administered 

from  New  York  LMr.  OttingerI.    I  base 

this  upon  facts  and^  statements  which  I 

consider  to  be  reliable. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  prece- 
dents, the  Chair  will  ask  the  gentlemen 
who  have  been  challenged  not  to  rise  to 
take  the  oath  with  the  other  Members, 
for  the  present  at  least. 

The  other  Members  will  rise  and  I  will 
now  administer   the   oath   of   office   to 

'them.  ,      ^      .z     4. 

The  Members-elect  and  the  Resident 

Commi-ssioncr-elect  rose  and  the  Speaker 

administered  the  oatn  of  office  to  them. 


RESOLUTION    AUTHORIZING    OATH 

OF  OFFICE  TO  CERTAIN  MEMBERS 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

resolution  *H.  Res.  1)  which  I  send  to  the 

Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.   1 

Resolved.  That  the  Speaker  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  administer  the  oath 
of  office  to  the  gentlemen  from  Mississippi, 
Mr.  Thomas  G.  AsERNtTHY.  Mr.  Jamie  L. 
WHrrTEN,.Mr.  John  Beli^ Williams,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam M.  Colmer,  and  Mr.  Prentiss  Walker.    . 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Members-elect  whose  names  are  referred 
to  in  the  resolution  are  here  with  certifi- 
cates of  election  in  due  form  on  file  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
just  as  all  other  Members  of  the  House. 
Any  question  involving  the  validity  of 
the  regularity  of  the  election  of  the 
Members  in  question  is  one  which  should 
be  dealt  with  under  the  laws  governing 
contested  elections.  I  therefore  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiiT. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  first  vote  be  on  the  resolution,  or  on 
the  previous  question? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  moves  the  previous  ques- 
tion, the  vote  will  be  on  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  motion  for  the  previous  question  is 
voted  down,  would  it  then  be  in  order  to 
offer  a  substitute  or  an  amendment  pro- 
viding that  the  five  Representatives-elect 
from  Mississippi  not  be  sworn  at  this 
time  and  that  the  question  of  their  rights 


to  be  seated  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  if  the  previous  question  is  voted 
down,  it  would  be  in  order  to  offer  a 
proper  amendment,  which  the  Chair 
would  not  pass  upon  at  this  particular 
time,  unless  that  situation  arises. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the 
Speaker. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.    Mr 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
mentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Since  the 
rules  of  the  House  have  not  been  adopted, 
am  I  correct  in  understanding  that  it 
would  require  20  percent  of  the  Members 
here  to  stand  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  under  the  Constitution,  it  would 
require  one-fifth  of  the  Members  present 
to  rise  to  order  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  ALBERT.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.    Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  question  was  taken;    and   there 
were— yeas  276,  nays  149,  present  1,  not 
sworn  8,  as  follows: 

IRoUNo.  3l_^ 
YEAS — 276 


Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morton 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

OKonski 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pirnie 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Purcell 

Qule 

QulUen 

Randall 

Redlin 

Reld,  ni. 

Relfel 

Reinecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 


Abbitt 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  111. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 
Glenn 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
A.shbrook 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Bandstra 
Baring 
Bates 
Battin 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Boggs 
Bolton 
Bonner  ' 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N,C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burleson 
Burton,  tJtah 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Callan 
Callaway 
Cameron 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
C'ederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Collier 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Cramer 


Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis 

Dague 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 
Duncan,  Tenn 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ellsworth 

Erlenborn 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Findley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foley 


Harris 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Hays 

Hebert 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hvmg.ne 

Huichin?^on 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keoph 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Kirwan 

Kornegay 

Laird 

Landrum 


Ford,  Gerald  R.  Langen 


Fountain 

Frelinghuysen 

Friedel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Garmatz 

Gathings 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Goodell 

Gray 

Grider 

Griffin 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 
Gurney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hamilton 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 


Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McMillan 

McVicker 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Mills 

Minshall 

Mize      _ 

Moeller* 


Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfield 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Shriver 

Stkes 

Sitk 

Skubitz  • 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblcfleld 

Talcott 

Taylor 


Teague,  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thomas 
Thompson,  La. 
Thompson.  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Trimble 
Tuck 
Tunney 
Tuten 
Ullman 
Utt 

Vigorito 
♦Waggonner 
Walker,  N.  Mex. 
Watkins 
Watson 
Watts 
Weltner 
Whalley 
White,  Idaho 
White,  Tex. 
Whitener 
Widnall 
Willis 

Wilson,  Bob      , 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Young 
Younger 
Zablocki 


Annunzio 

Ashley 

Ayres 

Baldwin 

Barrett 

Bell 

Bingham 

Blatnik 

Bo:  and 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Calif. 

Burke 

Burton.  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cahill 

Cleveland 

Clevenger 

Cohelan 

Ccnable 

Coiite 

Conyers 

Corman 

Craley 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulski 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edwards,  Calif 

Evans,  Colo. 

Farbstein 

Farnsley 

Farnum 

Fino 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Gallagher 
Glalmo 
Gilbert 


NAYS— 149 

Gilligan 

Goiizalez 

Grabow.=kl 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Gre.gg 

Grifflllos 

Hulpern 

Hpnley 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Helstoski 

Holifleid 

Horton 

Howard 

Huot 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

King,  Ut.ah 

Kluczynski 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Xeggett 

Lindsay 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDowell 

McGrath 

Macdonald 

Mackie 

Madden 

Mailllard 

Mathlas 

Miller 

Minish 

Mink    .. 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Murphy,  111. 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien 


O'Hara,  111. 

O  Hara.  Mich. 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Patten 

Philbin- 

P:kc 

Powell 

Price 

Pucinskl 

Race 

Reid,  NY. 

Resnick 

Keuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Ronan 

Roncalio 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schisler 

Schmldhauser 

Schweiker 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Stafford 

Stalbaum 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 
•    Todd 

Tupper 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vivian 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Yates 


PRESENT — 1 

Senner 

NOT  SWORN— 8 

Abernethy  Ottlnger  ^.\"^° 

Colmer  Toll  Williams 

Holland  Walker,  Miss. 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Mr.  Race  changed  his  vote  from  "yea" 

to  "nay."  . 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above.recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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SWEARING  IN  OF  MEMBERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  Members- 
elect  from  Mississippi  who  have  been 
challenged  present  themselves  in  the 
well  of  the  House  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing the  oath  of  office  administered  to 
them. 

Messrs.  ABERNETHY,  WRITTEN, 
WILLIAMS,  COLAIER,  and  WALKER 
presented  themselves  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  and  the  oath  of  office  was  adminis'- 
teredtothem. 


Jamiarij  k,  1905 


The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  fol-  the  purpose  of  sub- 
mitting a  parliamentary  inquii-y? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
rasolution  (H.  Res.  2)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  2 

Resolved.  That  the  Speaker  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  administer  the  oath 
of  office  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Yorlc. 
Mr,  RicHARb  L.  Ottincer. 

Mr.  AI,BERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  this 
is  a  resolution  involving  a  Member  whose 
certificate  of  election  in  due  form  is  on 
file  in  the  Office  of  the  Clerk.  I  ask  for 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  for  a  parliamen- 
taiT  inquiry. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  If  this  resolution  is 
adopted,  will  it  be  impossible  for  me  to 
offer  my  own  resolution  pertaining  to 
the  same  subject  matter,  either  as  an 
amendment  or  a  substitute? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  resolution  is 
agreed  to,  it  will  not  be  in  order  for  the 
gentleman  to  offer  a  substitute  resolu- 
tion or  an  amendm^ent,  particularly  if 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Is  it  now  in  order, 
Mr.  Speaker? 

The  SPEAKER.  Not  unless  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  yields  to  the 
gentleman  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  does  not  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Will  there  be 
any  opportunity  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  this  case  prior  to  a  vote  on  the  resolu- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  has  control  over  the  time. 
Not  unless  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa yields  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.    CLEVELAND.     Will   the   gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  for 
a  question  and  a  veiT  brief  statement. 
I  do  not  yield  for  a  speech. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  May  I  inquire  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  so  that  I  may 
ask  for  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
remarks  of  mine  pertaining  to  this  mat- 
ter be  incorporated  in  the  Record? 

Mr.    ALBERT.     No.     Mr.    Speaker,    I  • 
move  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  MEMBER 

Mr.  OTTINGER  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 


MAJORITY  LEADER 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  caucus,  I  have 
been  directed  to  report  to  the  House  that 
the  Democratic  Members  have  selected 
as  majority  leader  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert. 


NOTIFICATION    TO   SENATE   OP 
ORGANIZATION  OF  HOUSE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  4)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  4 
Resolved.  That  a  message  be  sent  to  the 
Senate  to  Inform  that  body  that  a  quorum 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  assem- 
bled:  that  John  W.  McCormack  a  Represen 
tative  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has 
been  elected  Speaker;  and  Ralph  R.  Roberts 
a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Eiehtv. 
ninth  Congress.  ' 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MINORITY  LEADER 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  R<;publican  conference,  I  am 
directed  by  that  conference  to  notify  the 
House  officially  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  the  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford. 
has  been  selected  as  the  minority  leader 
of  the  House. 


CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN 
POLICY  COMMITfEE 
'My.  laird.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  as 
chairman  of  the  Republican  conference, 
I  am  directed  by  that  conference  to  not- 
ify the  House  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Byrnes,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee of  the  Hb^use. 


ELECTION  OF  CLERK,  SERGEANT  AT 
ARMS.  DOORKEEPER,  POSTMAS- 
TER, AND  CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  3)  and  ask  for  its 
im.mediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows :  ^     ' 

H.  R£s.  3 
Resolved,  That  Ralph   R.  Roberts,  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  chosen 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

That  Zeake  W.  Johnson,  Jr..  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  chosen 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; 

That  William  M.  Miller,  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  chosen 
Doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
That  H.  H.  Morris,  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, be,  and  he  is  hereby,  chosen  Post- 
That  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp.  D.D.,  of  the 
master  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
District  of  Columbia  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
chosen  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


COMMITTEE  TO  NOTIFY  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  THE  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  resolution  (H.  Res.  5)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  5 
Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  Mem- 
bers be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  Join 
with  a  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
to  notify  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  a  quorum  of  each  House  has  been  as- 
sembled, and  that  Congress  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive any  communication  that  he  may  be 
pleased  to  make. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  to  notify 
the  President  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homafMr.  Albert]  ;  the  gentleman  from 
New/York  [Mr.  Celler];  and  the  gen- 
tlerhan  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  officers 
elected  present  themselves  at  the  bar  of 
the  House. 

The  officei-s-elect  presented  themselves 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  and  took  the 
oath  of  office. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO  IN- 
FORM THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
ELECTION  OF  THE  SPEAKER  AND 
THE  CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  6)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  6 
Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  be  Instructed  to 
Inform  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  elected 
John  W.  McCormack,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  Speaker,  and 
^Ralph  R.  Roberts,  a  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  89th  Congress. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CLERK  HIRE 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 


January  Jf,  ^1965 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  7 
Resolved,  That  effective  January  3,   1965, 
the  provisions  of  H.  Res.  294,  Eighty-eighth 
congress,  are  hereby  continued  during  the 
Eighty-ninth  Congress. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man for  a  question. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  is  House  Resolution  294? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
resolution  to  perfect  a  resolution  which 
was  passed  in  the  88th  Congress  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  clerk  hire. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.' Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  v;as  laid  on  the 
table.  

RULES  OP  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution   and   ask   for   its   immediate 
consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  8 
Resolved.  That  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Eighty-eiglvth  Con- 
gress, together  with  all  applicable  provisions 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  adopted 
as  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  with  the  fol-^ 
lowing  amendments  therein  as  a  part  thereof, 

to  wit: 

In  rule  XI,  strike  out  clause  23  and  in- 
sert: 

"23.  The  Committee  on  Rules  shall  present 
to  the  House  reports  concerning  rules,  joint 
rules,  and   order   of  business,   within   three 
legislative  days  of  the  time  when  ordered  re- 
ported by  the  committee.     If  such  rule  or 
order  is  not  considered  immediately,  it  shall 
be  referred  to  the  calendar  and.  if  not  called 
up  by  the  Member  making  the  report  within 
seveii  legislative  days  thereafter,  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Rules  may  call  it 
up  as  a  question  of  privilege  and  the  Speaker 
shall  recognize  any  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  seeking  recognition  for  that  purpose. 
If  the  Committee  on  Rules  shall  adversely  re- 
port or  fall  to  report  within  twenty-one  cal- 
endar  days   after   reference,   any   resolution 
pending  before  the  committee  providing  for 
an  order  of  business  for  the  consideration  by 
the  House  of  any  public  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion favorably  reported  by  a  committee  of 
the  House,  on  days  wlien  it  is  in  order  to  call 
up  motions  to  discharge  committees,  it  may 
be  in  order  as  a  matter  of  the  highest  privi- 
lege for  the  Speaker,  in  his  discretion,  to  rec- 
ognize the  chairman  or  any  member  of  the 
committee  which  reported  such  bill  or  joint 
resolution  who  has   been   so  authorized  by 
said  committee  to  call  ujj  for  consideration 
by  the  House  the  resolution  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  has  so  adversely  reported,  or 
failed  to  report,  and  it  shall  be  in  order  to 
move  the  adoption  by  the  House  of  said  reso- 
lution  adversely   reported,   or   not  reported, 
notwithstanding  the  adverse  report,  or  the 
failure  to  report,  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Pending  the  consideration  of  said  resolution 
the  Speaker  may  entertain  one  motion  that 
the  House  adjourn;   but  after  the  result  is 
announced  he  shall  not  entertain  any  other 
■  dilatory  motion  until  the  said  resolution  shall 
have  been  fully  disposed  of." 

In  rule  XX,  strike  out  clause   1   and  In- 
sert: 

"1.  Any  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  any 
House  bill  shall  be  subject  to  the  point  of 
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order  that  it  shall  first  be  considered  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  if,  originating  in  the  House,  It 
would  be  subject  to  that  point:  Provided, 
however.  That  a  motion  to  disagree  with  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  a  House  bill  or 
resolution  and  request  or  agree  to  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate,  or  a  motion  to  Insist 
on.  the  House  amendments  to  a  Senate  bill 
or  resolution  and  request  or  agree  to  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate,  shall  always  be  In 
order  If  the  Speaker,  In  his  discretion,  recog- 
nizes for  that  purpose  and  If  the  motion  is 
made  by  direction  of  the  committee  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill 
or  resolution." 

In  rule  XXI,  strike  out  clause  1  and  insert: 
"1.  Bills  and  joint  resolutions  on  their  pas- 
sage shall  be  read  the  first  time  by  title  and, 
the  second  time  in  full,  when,  if  the  previous 
question  is  ordered,  the  Speaker  shall  state 
the  question  to  be:  'Shall  the  bill  be  en- 
grossed and  read  a  third  time?"  and,  if  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative.  It  shall  be  read  the 
third  time  by  title,  and  the  question  shall 
then  be  put  upon  its  passage." 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  res- 
olution, if  adopted,  would  restore  the  21- 
day  rule  which  was  in  effect  during  the 
81st  Congress,  with  some  modifications. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  enable  the 
Speaker,  after  a  resolution  had  been  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules  for  21  days 
or  more,  to  recognize  the  chairman  or 
other  members  of  the  legislative  com-* 
mittee  from  which  the  bill  emanated  to 
discharge  the  Committee  on  Rules  on  a 
day  set  aside  for  discharging  commit- 
tees. 

The  second  part  of  the  resolution  would 
authorize  the  Speaker  to  recognize  a 
Member  in  the  case  of  sending  a  bill  to 
conforcnce,  when  unanimous  consent 
could  not  be  had  to  send  a  bill  to  confer- 
ence, when  made  by  direction  of  the  com- 
mittee having  jurisdiction  and  when  the 
Speaker  agreed  thereto. 

The  purpose  of  these  two_  changes  in 
the  rules,  of  course,  is  to  expedite  the 
business  of  the  House  and  to  make  avail- 
able other  methods  of  handling  the  legis- 
lative business  of  the  House.  They  do 
not  seek  to  change  any  of  the  ruleT'gov- 
erning  the  Committee  on  Rules  or  other 
proceduif  s,  all  of  which  are  left  intact. 
Tlie  last  rule  would  simply  deprive  any 
one  Member  of  the  privilege  of  demand- 
ing the  reading  of  a  fully  engrossed  copy 
of  a  bill.  This  has  long  been  considered 
an  anachronism  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  first  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Smith]  and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  propound  a  few  questions. 
The  first  question  on  this  resolution  is 
this:  Are  copies  of  this  resolution  avail- 
able so  that  the  Members  may  know  on 
what  they  are  voting? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia.  I  am  not  able 
to  answer  whether  every  Member  has 
had  copies  of  this  resolution  available. 
I  do  know  that  many  Members  have  had 
copies  of  the  resolution. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  picked  up  a 
piece  of  paper  here  on  the  floor  the  other 
day  which  makes  me  think  it  is  a  copy 
of  the  typewritten  copy  of  what  is  pro- 
posed. I  do  not  know.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  in  a  matter  of  this  importance 
>ve  should  at  least  have  the  opportunity 
to  have  a  copy  available  before  us  in 
order  to  see  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  How  many  copies  Have 
been  distributed  to  Members,  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  It  was  not 
distributed  to  me.  I  picked  one  up  off 
the  floor. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  has  exercised  his  usual  initiative 
in  getting  things. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  assume  the 
gentleman  intends  to  move  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  do,  at  the  appro- 
priate time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  what  I  want  to 
know  is  whether  or  not  there  is  going  to 
be  an  opportunity  for  discussion  and 
debate  on  this  resolution? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  have  yielded  to  the  gentleman  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  statement  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  for  the  offering  of 
an  amendment? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  not 
in  position  to  yield  for  the  offering  of 
an  amendment.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  that  many  Members 
have  spoken  to  me  about  the  desirability 
of  offering  sundry  amendments  which 
have  not  been  considered  at  all.  The 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  is  not  in  posi- 
tion to  yield  for  the  pui-pose  of  offering- 
any  amendments. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  suspected 
that  would  be  the  answer  I  w£is  going 
to  get. 

There  is  another  question  I  want  to 
ask,  and  I  think  maybe  the  gentleman 
might  yield.  There  are  three  distinct 
changes  of  existing  rules  of  the  House 
which  have  been  in  effect  for  a  long  time. 
The  amendment  to''secnDn^  22  is  very 
serious,  the  amendment  which  provides 
for  the  21-day  rule.  If  that  is  the  will 
of  the  House,  all  right,  it  is  the  will  of 
the  House.  But  section  22  where  you 
amend  that  I  think  is  subject  to  very 
serious  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  What  does  the  gen- 
tleman mean  by  section  22?  We  have 
rule  XI.  ^^ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Rule  XX. 
Under  the  rules  perhaps  this  is  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Is  the  opportunity  for 
a  division  of  the  question  going  to  be 
had  so  we  can  vote  what  we  want  to  vote 
for  and  vote  against  what  we  do  not  want 
to  vote  for  instead  of  having  to  swallow 
the  whole  dose  at  one  time? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  Is 
making  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  In  re- 
ply, the  Chair  may  say  this  resolution  is 
not  cjivisible. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  take  it  the 
answer  to  my  series  of  questions  is  that 
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the  skids  have  been  greased.    I  would  like 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  rule  XX. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  rule  XX. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  If  any  of 
you  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  pick  up 
one  of  the  papers  off  the  seats  the  other 
day  after  we  had  the  caucus,  you  perhaps 
have  read  this  resolution. 

The  21 -day  rule  I  am  opposed  to.  We 
had  it  once,  we  used  it  for  one  Congress, 
then  it  was  abandoned  as  not  workable. 

It  is  rule  ^QC  that  disturbs  me  very 
much.  This  rule  will  have  the  effect  of 
permitting  the  Speaker  to  send  a  bill  to 
conference  that  has  in  it  a  Senate 
amendment  unrelated  to  the  House  bill 
that  we  sent  to  the  Senate.  In  >  other 
words,  we  can  and  have  in  past  sessions 
sent  to  the  Senate  small  bills,  some  in  the 
form  of  private  bills.  The  Senate  at- 
tached a  tax  bill  of  great  importance  and 
involving  great  expenditures.  When 
that  bill  comes  back  to  the  House  from 
the  Senate  with  the  request  for  a  confer- 
ence, under  this  rule  you  propose  the 
House  has  no  opportunity  to  consider 
the  Senate  bill  or  amendment.  It  has 
no  opportunity  to  amend  it  and  all  they 
can  do  is  to  vote  down  the  conference 
report.  It  just  should  not  happen  that 
way. 

We  had  that  matter  up  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  We  appointed  a  subcom- 
mittee and  they  proposed  an  amendment 
to  rule  XX  which  would  require  a  two- 
thirds  vote  to  send  the  bill  to  conference 
which  had  a  nongermane  Senate  bill  at- 
tached to  it.  The  reason  the  two-thirds 
vote  was  fixed  is  because  this  is  a  sus- 
pension of  the  rules.  Rule  XX  is  very 
positive  that  a  Senate  unrelated  and  un- 
germane  amendment  is  subject  to  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point 
of  order.  I  cannot  hear  because  there  is 
so  much  noise  and  I  cannot  understand 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying.  . 

The  SPEAKER.  The'House  will  be  In 
order.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  will 
proceed. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Perhaps  I 
am  not  explaining  it  as  lucidly  as  I 
should  be  able  to  do,  but  I  am  doing  the 
best  I  can  what  with  the  noise  going  on 
in  the  Chamber  and  within  the  limita- 
tions of  the  present  circumstances  to  try 
to  get  across  to  you  the  point  that  under 
the  existing  rules  a  Senate  bill  attached 
to  an  unrelated  House  bill  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order  that  it  has  not 
been  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  so  that  we  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  debate  it  and  to  change  it. 
This  rule  that  is  now  proposed  will  not 
remedy  that  situation  and  it  is  not  de- 
signed to  do  so.  In  fact,  it  is  designed 
to  perpetuate  the  situation. 

Now  the  reason  for  the  two-thirds  vote 
Is  this  procedure  being  a  suspension  of 
the  rules.  We  have  Wen  doing  it  by  rules 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  sus- 
pending the  rules  by  a  majority  vote- 
when  we  adopt  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  We  ought  not  put  our- 
selves in  the  positipruwhere  we  will  be 
forever  prohibited  from  the  considera- 
tion of  these  bills.  Whichever  side  of  a 
bill  you  may  advocate,  this  will  put  you 


in  the  position  where  you  will  be  pro- 
hibited from  the  consideration  of  these 
bills  sent  over  from  the  Senate  and 
adopted  by  the  Senate  but  never  con- 
sidered by  the  House  and  some  of  which 
the  House  did  not  want  to  consider,  and 
yet  you  are  going  to  have  to  vote  for  or 
against  it  in  the  final  analysis  on  the 
conference  report.  You  are  going  to 
have  to  vote  for  or  against  them  without 
ever  having  had  the  opportunity  to  hear 
any  discussion  in  the  House  other  than 
the  discussion  on  the  report  of  the  con- 
ference committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Are  these  three  amend- 
ments in  any  way  related  to  each  other 
and  should  they  not  be  voted  on  sepa- 
rately? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Yes,  they 
should  be  voted  on  separately. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    You  remember  on  one 
occasion  we  sent  a  honeybee  bill  to  the 
Senate  and  they  attached  a  sugar  bill 
that  they  sent  back  to  the  House. 
.    Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    Yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  And  that  was  called 
the  honeybee  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Yes,  and  you 
sent  a  cotton  bill  over  there  and  they  at- 
tached a  wheat  bill  to  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right  and  they 
brought  a  wheat  bill  back  here. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  That  was 
just  last  year. 

Mr.   COOLEY.     That   i5  right. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  As  you  see. 
there  were  those  instances  that  occurred 
during  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
where  the  Senate  did  do  that  and  sent 
back  a  bill  that  was  unrelated  and  which 
the  House  had  no  opportunity  to  debate 
or  discuss  and  we  just  ought  not  to  do 
this  thing  now.  That  is  the  reason  I  am 
appealing  to  you.  Of  course,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  21-day  rule  and  always  have 
been.  But  this  is  a  matter  that  vitally 
affects  the  privileges  of  the  House  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  discus  legislation 
that  the  House  has  to  vote  on. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Under  the 
situation  the  gentleman  describes  it  is 
perfectly  conceivable  that  there  would  be 
at  no  time  an  opportunity  to  debate  the 
conference  report  when  it  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  House,  without  the  good 
will  or  the  discretion  of  the  person  in 
control. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Of  course, 
that  is  true.  Under  the  general  rules  of 
the  House,  nobody  has  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  matter  unless  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  yields  him  time.  And 
that  is  only  1  hour,  after  all. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  very  m.uch. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown]. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  first  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  May  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  was  not  privileged 
to  attend  the  conference,  or  the  caucus, 
at  which  this  rule  was  discussed,  and  it 
was  not  until  late  last  night  that  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  this  new  rule  or 
resolution  or  the  effect  thereof,  or  to 
read  exactly  the  language  of  the  resolu- 
tion which  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa has  presented  today. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  I  am,  of  course,  vitally 
interested  in  what  the  rule  may  do.  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two. 
If  I  understand  the  language  of  the 
resolution,  it  would  do  more  than  restore 
the  21 -day  rule  we  had  in  the  past, 
whereby  if  the  Rules  Committee  did  not 
take  action  on  a  bill  within  21  days,  it 
could  automatically  be  bro^ight  up  in  the 
House.  Apparently,  this  new  rule  goes 
beyond  that  so  I  should  like  to  have  the 
gentleman  tell  me  if  I  have  misinter- 
preted it,  for  I  want  to  understand  it.  It 
soes  beyond  the  old  21 -day  rule  and 
gives  authority  to  the  Speaker  greater 
than  any  which  has  been  exercised  by 
any  Speaker  for  many,  many  years,  to 
determine,  in  his  own  wisdom — and  no 
one  questions  the  present  Speaker's  wis- 
dom, patriotism,  or  good  judgment — or 
to  decide  in  his  own  judgment — whether 
he  wants  the  bill  to  come  up  at  all.  No 
one  else  will- have  any  authority  except 
the  Speaker,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentl-eman  that  this  would 
give  the  Speakei-  authority  to  recognize 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  a 
member  designated  by  a  legislative  com- 
mittee, but  would  not  deprive  the  Com- 
'mittce  on  Rules  of  any  authority  it  has 
to  bring  bills  out  under  resolutions  or 
rules  and  under  the  procedures  govern- 
ing the  determination  of  legislation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  understand 
that,  yet  I  may  not  have  made  my  ques- 
tion clear. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
did. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  the  Rules 
Committee  does  not  act,  and  this  new  21- 
day  rule  is  applicable,  it  would  be  the 
Speaker,  and  the  Speaker  alone,  who 
could  decide  whether  the  bill  would  be 
brought  up,  if  it  had  been  for  21  days 
before  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  Speaker  and  the 
legislative  committee  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  subject  matter. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It  does  not  say 
that. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  House  will  have 
the  final  determination  in  all  instances. 
The  House  can  decide  whether  the  reso- 
lution should  be  adopted  or  whether  it 
should  be  rejected,  or  even  whether  it 
should  be  referred  to  a  committee.  The 
House  will  have  complete  jurisdiction 
over  the  matter. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Let  me  ask 
another  question  regarding  another  sec- 
tion of  the  rule.  Is  it  not  true  the 
Speaker  would  also  have  the  right,  under 
the  rule,  to  determine,  in  his  own  wis- 
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dom  and  in  his  own  judgment,  whether  a 
bill  shall  or  shall  not  go  to  conference? 

Mr  ALBERT.  No,  because  the  Speak- 
er is  not  the  only  party  to  the  process. 
The  legislative  committee  having  juris- 
diction over  the  bill  would  also  have  to 
act  in  the  matter. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It  says  that  it 
shall  be  in  order  "if  the  Speaker,  in  his 
discretion,  recognizes  for  that  purpose." 

Mr.  ALBERT.    The  gentleman  is  cor- 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    And  the  motion 

is  made. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  Speaker  has  dis- 
cretion about  recognizing  a  Member,  but 
a  Member  under  the  instructions  of  a  leg- 
islative committee,  as  I  construe  this 
language,  must  seek  recognition  before 
the  Speaker  could  exercise  that  discre- 
tion. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  In  other  words, 
it  does  place  further  control  in  the  Chair 
or  in  the  Speaker? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, and  that  is  what  is  intended. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  One  other  ques- 
tion and  then  I  am  through.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  me  to  offer  a  per- 
fecting amendment? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  will  not 
yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman 
refuses  to  yield  for  the  purpose  of  offer- 
ing an  amendment  at  this  time? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  cannot 
yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  respect  his  position,  but  I 
want  to  make  very  clear  what  his  posi- 
tion might  be. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  resolution  is  being  of- 
fered under  instructions  of  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus.  I  am  the  agent  of  the 
caucus  for  that  purpose.  I  have  no  au- 
thority to  yield  for  amendment  or  to 
yield  for  any  purpose  in  order  to  allow 
the  bill  to  be  divided. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  May  I  say  to 
my  good  friend,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma,  I  have  the  high- 
est respect  and  regard  for  him.  I  know 
he  is  under  instructions  which  he  is  at- 
tempting to  carry  out,  and  he  always 
does  carry  out  instructions  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  whether  he  likes  them  or 
not.   I  respect  him  for  it. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  this  case  I  like  the 
instructions  that  I  have  had  from  the 
Democratic  caucus. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  previous  question  is  voted  down, 
then  there  would  be  an  opportunity  to 
divide  the  question  or  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment.   Is  that  not  correct? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  previous  ques- 
tion is  voted  down,  then  amendments 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
BrownI. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  would  like  to 
say  to  you  that  I,  representing  the 
minority  in  connection  with  these  rules 
matter,  have  been  under  instructions 
from  our  party  conference,  as  you  have 
been  from  your  caucus,  to  say  to  the 
House  we  have  prepared  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  rules  of  the  House  that  we 
would  like  to  have  considered,  and  that 
they  may  be  offered  as  separate  resolu- 
tions if  they  cannot  be  offered  as  amend- 
ments today.  I  think  you  are  entitled 
to  know  this,  and  the  House  is  entitled  to 
know  it,  that  those  resolutions  will  be 
presented  in  due  time. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  giving  me  that  information. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.     Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  time  given  by  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Oklahoma,   the   majority 
leader.    I  intended  to  say  much  of  what 
was  said  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from   Ohio    [Mr.   BrownI.    The  House 
Republican   conference   has   met  twice 
within  the  last  month.    On  December  16 
we  instructed  a  group,  a  task  force,  to 
undertake    a    study    of    the    proposed 
changes   in    the    rules   that    would    be 
needed  and  desirable  for  the  protection 
of  the  minority  and  for  the  orderly  pros- 
ecution of  parliamentary  business.    This 
committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Brown,  has  functioned  and,  as  a 
consequence,  we  do  have  some  proposals 
that,  if  we  have  an  opportunity,  will  be 
offered  if  the  previous  question  is  de- 
feated.   They  will  be  constructive,  and  I 
hope  and  trust  that  we  can  prevail  in 
this  next  vote  so  that  the  House  can 
work  its  will  on  these  and  other  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    ALBERT.    I   yield    for    a   brief 
question. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    The  point  I  would  like 
to    make    to    the    gentleman,    having 
worked  on  these  proposed  rule  changes, 
is  that  the  procedure  ^^^e  are  following 
ri&ht   now   demonstrates   the   difiBculty 
that  the  minority  finds  itself  in  where  we 
are  considering  one  of  the  most  serious 
matters  we  are  going  to  face;  namely,  the 
rules  we  are  going  to  operate  under,  and 
we  are  not  able  to  debate  the  question  or 
deliberate  on  it.    I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  sees  the  position  that 
the  minority  is  in,  and  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman must  recognize  this  is  imfair.    I 
hope  he   will,   if  these  resolutions  are 
brought   out,   take   the   matter   to   the 
Democratic  caucus  for  reconsideration 
of  these  rules  for  fair  play. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ALBERT.    I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  now  I  yield   to  our  distinguished 
Speaker,   the   gentleman   from   Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  McCORMACKl. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
this  resolution  involves  changes  in  the 
rules,  I  feel  that  my  views  should  be  made 
known  to  the  Members  of  the  House.  I 
strongly  favor  the  resolution  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Al- 
bert]. I  think  the  21 -day  rule  is  a  rule 
that  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual 


Members  of  the  House  without  regard  to 
party  afBUation  in  giving  them  the  op- 
portunity of  passing  upon  legislation  that 
has   been   reported   out  of   a   standing 
committee.     Some  Members  may  con- 
strue it  as  an  attack  on  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  but  it  is  not.    It  is  a  strength- 
ening of  the  rules  of  the  House  in  the 
direction  of  the  individual  Member  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  to  pass  upon  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  reported  out  of  a 
standing  committee  and  which  has  been 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
for  21  days  or  more.    We  had  this  rule 
some  few  Congresses  ago  for  one  Con- 
gress.   The  reason  it  was  not  continued 
is  simply  and  frankly  that  we  did  not 
have  the  votes.    When  it  was  adopted,  it 
was  not  adopted  as  a  permanent  part  of 
the  rules  but  for  one  Congress.    In  fol- 
lowing Congresses  we  did  not  have  the 
votes.    So  it  is  not  a  question  whether 
the  advocates  of  the  21 -day  rule  felt  that 
it  was  not  workable.    I  have^always  felt 
throughout  the  years  that  it  would  be  a 
strengthening  influence  not  only  on  the 
rules  of  the  House  but  on  each  Member 
of  the  House  and  on  the  House  collec- 
tively in  the  matter  of  expressing  the 
will  of  the  House  to  have  the  21 -day  rule 
incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

The  other  two  amendments  are  very 
simple.  Certainly  when  a  bill  is  going  to 
conference  the  regular  procedure  is  for 
the  Member  in  charge  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  bill  to  go  to  conference. 
In  19  cases  out  of  20  or  even  29  cases  out 
o::  30  unanimous  consent  is  granted.  It 
is  very  seldom  unanimous  consent  is  not 
granted  for  a  bill  to  go  to  conference. 
This  proposed  rule  would  permit  the  will 
of  the  House  to  be  ascertained  and  the 
majority  of  the  Members  present  and 
voting  then  could  send  the  bill  to  con- 
ference. 

As  to  the  other  proposed  amendment 
there  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  at  all  on 
the  part  of  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  consider  the  21 -day  rule  and  the 
three  rules  to  be  dynamic  in  protecting 
the  interests  of  Members  of  the  House. 
Of  course  there  is  no  reflection  here  on 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  because  the 
Committee  on  Rules  does  not  enter  into 
the  picture.  They  do  not  enter  the  pic- 
ture until  a  Member  objects  to  the  bill 
going  to  conference.  So  it  is  not  an  at- 
tack on  the  Committee  on  Rules  at  all. 
I  think  the  21 -day  rule  clarifies  the  rules 
in  favor  of  individual  Members  of  the 
House  and  gives  an  individual  Member 
the  opportunity  to  express  himself  on  the 
legislation  and  to  permit  a  bill  to  be 
brought  out  which  has  been  pending  21 
days  or  more  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  for  a  rule  and  on  which  no  action 
has  been  taken. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK,^  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  has  made  a  very  able  de- 
fense of  the  Committee  on  Rules  for 
which  I  am  grateful. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  profound  respect  for  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  May  I  say  that  as  leader  and 
as  Speaker,  knowing  the  power  and  the 
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charm  and  the  influence  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  and  when  I  meet  indi- 
vidual members  of  that  committee  I  bow- 
to  them. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  And  we  bow- 
to  the  Speaker  very  humbly  at  times  also; 
sometimes  regretfully,  but  we  do  bow  to 
him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman 
a  question  or  two  in  connection  with 
what  is  before  us?  I  hate  to  correct  the 
Speaker,  but  I  believe  we  did  adopt  that 
rule  not  once,  but  twice. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  always  sub- 
ject to  correction. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  That  was  the 
21-day  rule,  but  that  rule  as  it  ^as 
adopted  was  different  from  the  rule  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Slightly  differ- 
ent. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Under  this  rule 
for  the  first  time  there  is  a  provision  that 
'  the  Speaker  may  as  a  matter  of  the  high- 
est privilege  and  in  his  discretion  call  up 
a  bill,  or  not  call  up  a  bill.  It  goes  fur- 
ther than  the  21 -day  rule  that  we  had 
before.  In  other  words,  the  Committee 
on  Rules  has  had  the  power  of  life-and- 
death  control  over  a  bill — yes  or  no. 
Now  you  take  it  away  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  Speaker,  for  whom,  may  I  say,  I  have 
the  greatest  respect,  love,  and  admira- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  can  conceive  of 
no  Speaker  exercising  his  discretion  but 
-  as  a  matter  of  high  trust  aqd  as  a  matter 
of  complete  equity  and  fairness  to  all 
Members  involved.  I  believe  that  the 
discretion  of  the  Speaker  is  a  reasonable 
provision  to  put  in  there  in  order  to  have 
it  in  connection  with  the  21 -day  rule. 
The  original  rule  left  it  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
This  now,  if  adopted,  would  give  the 
Speaker  some  authority  to  confer  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  But  not  the 
chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  Rules? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Also,  if  the  chair- 
man of  a  committee  should  b?  recalci- 
trant or  noncooperative  then  we  could 
have  the  committee  to  direct  some  other 
member  of  the  committee  to  call  the  bill 
up  under  the  21 -day  rule. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  We  have  the 
highest  respect  and  the  highest  regt^.-d 
for  the  character  of  the  Speaker  of  this 
House,  but  we  also  realize  that  some- 
times Speakers  change.  I  mean  by  that 
that  we  have  had^a  chanse  in  the  speak- 
ership and  should  ihis  occur  there  might 
be  someone  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who 
might  abuse  that  privilege  at  the  present 
time.  There  is  a  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  would  want  to  do  that  by 
changing  the  rules  of  the  House  so  a^  to 
permit  any  future  Speaker — not'  you,  be- 
cause I  am  not  worried  about  you,  Mr. 
Speaker—! — 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    That  is  very  nice. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  You  are  too  nice 
a  fellow.  But  I  am  thinking  about  some 
dirty  dog  that  might  come  along  some 
other  time  and  say  here  is  a  nice  little 
wrinkle  in  the  rule  which  we  can  use 
to  block  this  legislation. 

In  other  words,  should  we  give  that 
power  to  every  Speaker  in  the  future? 


We  gave  that  power  to  "Uncle  Joe"  Can- 
non and  Tom  Reed  as  the  gentleman 
recalls.    We  gave  them  too  much  power. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  This  represents 
nothing  comparable  to  what  the  gentle- 
man is  now  referring.  In  those  days  the 
Speaker  had  the  power  to  make  all  com- 
mittee appointments.  This  is  an  entirely 
different  situation. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  Speaker  doing 
anything  other  than  exercising  his  dis- 
cretion for  the  best  interests  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Frankly,  I  feel  that  that  is  a  minor  if 
not  insignificant  argument  to  make 
against  this  proposed  change. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
salute  you.  You  have  again  proven  to 
the  new  membership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  why  you  have  been  se- 
lected as  Speaker  of  this  body.  You  are 
a  very  able  man  in  tlie  well  of  Uie  House. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pound a  question,  if  I  may: 

Suppose  the  legislative  committee 
passes  a  bill  out  and  it  goes  to  the  Rules 
Committee  and  they  have  the  ordinary 
usual  hearing  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  the  Rules  Committee  takes  it 
under  consideration  and  then  denies  the 
rule?  Can  you  still  bring  that  bill  to 
the  floor  of  tlie  House? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    After  21  days. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  even  though  the  Rules 
Committee  has  denied  the  rule? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  provided 
in  the  proposed  cliange. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  resolution 
which  has  been  submitted  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Okialioma  TMr.  Albert]  will 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays.  ' 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  there 
were — yeas  224,  nays  201,  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  6,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  4] 
.    YEAS— 224 


Adams 

Conyers 

Fogarty 

Add^bbo 

Corbett 

Foley 

Albert 

Gorman 

Ford, 

Anderson, 

Craley 

William  D. 

■     Tenn. 

Culver 

Fraser 

Annimzlo 

Daddario 

Friedel 

A-^hley 

Daniels 

Fulton,  Pa. 

A>plnall 

Da\v.son 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Ayres»- 

Delaney 

Gallagher 

Band.stra 

Dent 

Garmatz 

Baxrett 

Denton 

Giaimo 

Bingham 

Diggs 

Gibbons 

Blatnik 

Dingell 

Gilbert 

Bosgs 

Donohue 

Gilllgan 

Boland 

Dow 

Gonzalez 

Boiling 

Dulskl 

Grabowski 

Brademas 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Gray 

Brooks 

Dwyer 

Green,  Greg. 

Broomfleld 

Dyal 

Green,  Pa. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Edmondson 

Greigg 

Burke 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Grider 

Burton,  Calif. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Griffiths 

Byrne,  Fa. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

H.igen,  Calif. 

Cahill 

Fallon 

Halpern 
Hamilton 

Cailan 

Farbsteln 

Cameron 

Farnsley 

Hanley 

Carey 

Farnum 

Hanna 

Celler 

Fascell 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Clark 

Felghan 

Hansen,  Wash 

Clevenger 

Flno 

Hathaway 

Cohelan 

Flood 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Heciiler 

Helstoski 

Hicks    • 

Holifield 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Huot 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Krebs 

Leggett 

Lindsay 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVicker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Madden 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Miller 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 

Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Bat  es 
Battln 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock  . 
Brown,  Ohio 
Brovhill.  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Callaway 
Carter 
Ca.sey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Ciatasen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Con  able 
Conte 
Cooley 
Cramer 
Ciinningham 
Curtin 
Curtis 
Dague 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 


Mills 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moorhead ' 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Moss 

Multer 

Murpliy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzi 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  111. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

C'Konski 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbin 

Pike 

Powell 

Price 

Pucinski 

Race 

Randall 

Redlin 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Res  nick 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

NAYS— 202 

Derwinskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Edward.s,  Ala. 

Ellsworth 

Erlenborn 

Everett 

Findley 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Fxiqua 

Gathings 

Gettvs 

Goodell 

Griffin 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Keith 

King,  N.Y. 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lange;i 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 


Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schisler 

Schmidhauser 

Schweiker 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Si.sk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stalliaum 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomps-on,  Tex, 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Vivian 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Weltner 

White,  Idaho 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Zablocki 


Long,  La. 

McClory 

MrCulloch 

McEwen 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Marsh 

Martin,  .'Via. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matthews 

May 

Michel 

Minshall 

Mlze 

Moore 

Mor.-e 

Morton 

Mcsher 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Pas-sman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pickle 

Pirnle 

Poa'^e 

Poff 

Pool 

Purcell 

Quie 

Quillen 

Reld.  111. 

Relfel 

Reinecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rot)  de  bush 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Selden 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y, 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 
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Stafford 

Stanton 

steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefield 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Xeague,  Cain . 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  La. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Holland 


Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Hebert 


Tuck 

Tuten 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley    ' 

White,  Tex. 

Whitener 

NOT  SWORN— 2 

Toll 

NOT  VOTING— 6 


Whitten 

Widnall 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Young 

Younger 


House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  30,  1964. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Because  of  my  Induc- 
tion into  office  of  judge  of  the  circuit  court 
of  Cook  County  on  December  7,  1964,  please 
accept  my  resignation  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress for  the  Ninth  District  of  Illinois  as  of 
December  6,  1964. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Edward  R.  Finnecan. 


Rivers,  S.C. 

Roncalio 

Thomas 


Tunney 


So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Roncalio  for,  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  South 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Tunney  for  with  Mr.  Hebert  against. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

RESIGNATIONS   FROM   THE   HOUSE 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communications: 

Nashville,  Tenn., 

November  4,  1964. 
Hon.  John  McCormack, 
The  Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

This  is  to  advise  that  I  have  submitted  my 
resignation  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  from  the  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Tennessee  to  the  Honorable 
Frank  Clement,  Governor  of  Tennessee.  This 
resignation  was  necessary  in  order  to  assume 
my  duties  of  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
from  Tennessee  to  which  office  I  have  been 
duly  elected.  Said  resignation  is  effective  at 
the  close  of  business  November  3.  1964. 

Ross  Bass. 

Nashville,  Tenn., 

November  4,  1964. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C: 

This  is  to  advise  that  I  have  received  the 
resignation  of  the  Honorable  Ross  Bass  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Tennes- 
see, effective  at  the  close  of  business  Novem- 
ber 3,  1964. 

Frank  G.  Clement, 
Governor  of  Tennessee. 


SOUTH  ANNA  RIVER  WATERSHED 
WORK  PLAN 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations: 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Public  Works, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  2, 1964. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pvirsuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended,  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
has  approved  the  following  work  plan : 

State  of  Virginia:  South  Anna  River  Wa- 
tershed; committee  approval,  September  30, 
1964. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  A.  Buckley, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


conqress  of  the  united  states, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washingtoii.  D.C,  November  4, 1964. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  today  sub- 
mitted my  resignation  as  U.S.  Representa- 
tive to  the  Governor,  Jack  M.  Campbell,  of 
New  Mexico,  as  follows: 

"I  wish  to  submit  to  you  my  resignation 
as  U.S.  Representative  in  the  Congress  from 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  effective  midnight. 
Novem^jks,  1964. 

"ThiHsdone  in  view  of  my  election  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
seniority  privilegts  in  the  Senate  v;hich  is 
of  paramount  importance  to  our  State." 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  M.  Montoya, 

U.S.  Senator 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  LEWIS  AND  CLARK  TRAIL 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  tlie  order  of 
the  House  of  October  3,  1964,  empower- 
ing him  to  accept  resignations  and  to 
appoint  comniissions.  boards,  and  com- 
mittees authorized  by  law  or  by  the 
House,  he  did,  on  November  18,  1964, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  3, 
Public  Law  88-630,  appoint  as  members 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Commis- 
sion the  follow'ing  Members  on  the  part 
of  the  House:  Mr.  Morris,  of  New  Mex- 
ico; Mr.  Rivers,  of  Alaska  ;  Mr.  Berry, 
of  South  Dakota;  Mr.  Skubitz.  of  Kan- 
sas. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  OF  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.  Res.  9 

Resolved,  That  until  otherwise  ordered,  the 
dally  hour  of  meeting  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  12  o'clock  meridian. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

THE   HONORABLE   ELMER  J. 
HOLLAND 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  oflfer 
a  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
h.res.  le 

Whereas  Elmer  J.  Holland,  a  Representa- 
tive-elect from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
from  the  Twentieth  District  thereof,  has  been 
unable  from  sickness  po  appear  in  person  to 
be  sworn  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  and 
there  being  no  contest  or  question  as  to  his 
election:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Speaker,  or  deputy 
named  by  him<  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  author- 
ized to  administer  the  oath  of  office  to  said 
Elmer  J.  Holland  at  Bethesda,  Maryland,  and 
that  the  said  oath,  when  administered  as 
herein  authorized,  shall  be  accepted  and 
received  by  the  House  as  the  oath  of  office  of 
the  said  Elmer  J.  Holland. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  resolution,  House  Resolu- 
tion 10,  89th  Congress,  the  Chair  ap- 
points the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Moorhead]  to  administer  the- oath 
of  office  to  the  Honorable  Elmer  J.  Hol- 
land. 


REFUSAL       OF      RUSSELL      NIXON, 
DAGMAR    WILSON,     AND    DONNA 
ALLEN  TO  TESTIFY  BEFORE  THE 
COMMITTEE      ON     UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES    OF    THE    HOUSE    OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  subsequent  to  the  sine  die 
adjournment  of  the  88th  Congress,  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
reported  to  and  filed  with  the  Speaker 
statements  of  fact  concerning  the  re- 
fusal of  Russell  Nixon,  Dagmar  Wilson, 
and  Donna  Allen  to  testify  before  a  duly 
constituted  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  that  he 
did,  on  December  11,  1964.  pursuant  to 
the  mandatory  provisions  of  Public  Res- 
olution 123,  75th  Congress,  certify  to  the 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  statement  of  facts  concerning 
the  said  Russell  Nixon,  Dagmar  Wilson, 
and  Donna  Allen. 


PROVIDING    FOR   ADMINISTRATION 
OF  OATH  OF  OFFICE  TO  THE  HON- 
ORABLE HERMAN  TOLL 
Mr.  MORGAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  11)   and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  11 

Whereas  Herman  Toll,  a  Representative- 
elect  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
the  Fourth  District  thereof,  has  been  iinable 
from  sickness  to  appear  in  person  to  be 
sworn  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  and  there 
being  no  contest  or  question  as  to  his  elec- 
tion: Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Speaker,  or  deputy 
named  by  him.  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  author- 
ized to  administer  the  oath  of  office  to  said 
Herman  Toll  at  Philadelphia,  Pernsylvania, 
and  that  the  said  oath,  when  administered 
as  herein  authorized,  shall  be  accepted  and 
received  by  the  House  as  the  oath  of  office  ol 
the  said  Herman  Toll. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  resolution.  House  Resolu- 
tion 11,  89th  Congress,  the  Chair  ap- 
points the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Barrett]  to  administer  the 
oath  of  office  to  the  Honorable  Herman 
Toll. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  1 
Resolved,  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
•  reiefUatives  concurring).  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  shall  meet  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Wednesday, 
the  6th  day  of  January  1965,  at  1  o'clock 
postmeridian,  pursuant  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Constitution  and  Laws  relating  to  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  shall  be  their  presid- 
ing officer:  that  tv;q  tellers  shall  be  previously 
appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and 
two  by  the  Speaker  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Repre.'-entatives,  to  whom  shall  be  handed, 
as  they  are  opened  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  all  the  certi.'icates  and 
papers  purporting  to  be  certificates  of  the 
electoral  votes,  which  certificates  and  papers 
shall  be  opened,  presented,  and  acted  upon 
in  the  alphabrtical  order  of  the  States,  be- 
ginning with  the  letter  "A";  and  said  tellers, 
having  then  read  the  same  in  the  presence 
and  hearing  of  the  two  Houses,  shall  make  a 
list  of  the  votes  as  they  shall  appear  from 
the  said  certificates:  and  the  votes  having 
been  ascertained  and  counted  in  the  manner 
and  according  to  the  rules  by  law  provided, 
the  result  of  the  same  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  who 
shall  thereupon  announce  the  state  qf  the 
vote,  which  announcement  shall  be  deemed 
a  sufficient  decl;iration  of  the  persons,  if  any. 
elected  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  together  with  a  list  of  the 
votes,  be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  two 
Houses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  Res.  1 
Resolved,  That  a  committee  consisting  of 
two  Senators  be  appointed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  to  join  such  committee  as  may 
be  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  inform  him  that  a  quorum 
of  each  House  is  assembled  and  that  the 
Congress  is  ready  to  receive  any  communi- 
cation he  may  be  pleased  to  make. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 
9  S.  Res.  2 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  is  assembled  and  that  the  Senate 
is  ready  to  proceed  to  business.  '      . 

The  message  further  anounced  that 
the  President  pro  tempore,  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  1.  appointed  Mr. 
Mansfield  and  Mr.  Dirksen,  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  to  join  such  committee 
as  may  be  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  wait  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  inform 
him  that  a  quorum  of  each  House  is  as- 
sembled and  that  the  Congress  is  ready 
to  receive  any  communication  he  may  be 
pleased  to  make. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  will  rec- 
ognize Members  at  this  time  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  pending  the  con- 
sideration of  further  business  and  with- 


out objection,  such  remarks  will  appear 
in  the  Record  following  the  legislative 
business  of  the  day. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  TO  NOTIFY 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  your 
committee  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  join  a  like  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  notify  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  a  quorum 
of  each  Hou^  has  been  assembled  and 
is  readyt^receive  any  communication 
that  htf*^ay  be  pleased  to  make  has 
performed  that  duty.  The  President 
asked  us  to  report  that  he  will  be  pleased 
to  deliver  his  message  at  9  o'clock  tonight 
at  a  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  1)  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  1 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  assemble  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Janiiary  4. 
1965.  at  9  o'clock  p.m.,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  such  communication  as  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  shall  be  pleased  to 
make  to  them. 


to. 


The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 


PROVIDING  FOR  A  JOINT  SESSION 
TO  COUNT  ELECTORAL  VOTES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
a  Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  1 1  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  1 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  shall  meet  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Wednesday, 
the  6th  day  of  January  1965,  at  1  o'clock  post- 
meridian, pursuant  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws  relating  to  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  shall  be  their  presid- 
ing ofHcer;  that  two  tellers  shall  be  pre- 
viously appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  and  two  by  the  Speaker  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  whom  shall  be  handed,  as  they 
are  opened  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  all  the  certificates  and  papers 
purporting  to  be  certificates  of  the  electoral 
votes,  which  certificates  and  papers  shall  be 
opened,  presented,  and  acted  upon  in  the 
alphabetical  order  of  the  States,  beginning 
with  the  letter  A;  and  said  tellers,  having 
then  read  the  same  in  the  presence  and  hear- 
ing of  the  two  Houses,  shall  make  a  list  of 
the  votes  as  they  shall  appear  from  the  said 
certificates;  and  the  votes  having  been  ascer- 
tained and  counted  in  the  manner  and  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  by  law  provided,  the  re- 
sult of  the  same  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  who 
shall  thereupon  announce  the  state  of  the 
vote,  which  announcement  shall  be  deemed 
a  siifflcient  declaration  of  the  persons,  if  any, 
elected  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 


United  States,  and,  together  with  a  list  of 
the  votes,  be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the 
two  Houses. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
1,  the  Chair  appoints  as  tellers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  count  the  electoral 
votes  on  Januai-y  6,  1965,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Burleson]  and  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     [Mr. 

CORBETT]  . 


PRESIDENTIAL  INAUGURATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  5)  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  5 

Resolved  by  tfie  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  effective  from 
January  3.  1965,  the  joint  committee  created 
by  S.  Con.  Res.  71.  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Con- 
gress, to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  President-elect 
and  Vice  President-elect  of. the  United  Slates 
on  the  20th  day  of  January  1965,  is  hereby 
continued  and  for  such  purpose  shall  have 
the  same  power  and  authority  as  that  con- 
ferred by  such  S.  Con.  Res.  71.  of  the  Eighty- 
eighth  Congress. 

The  House  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  SPEAKER  TO  DE- 
CLARE A  RECESS  TODAY  AND  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  6,  1965 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  today  and  on 
Wednesday,  January  6. 1965,  it  may  be  in 
order  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  recesses 
at  any  time  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  -Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  majority 
leader  tell  us  the  occasion  which  will  re- 
quire this  on  January  6? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  the  date,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  when  the  electoral 
votes  will  be  counted. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then,  I  have  no  objection, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa ?  . 

Tiiere  was  no  objection.      \ 


INTRODUCTION  AND  REFERENCE  OF 
BILLS  TODAY 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  make  a  statement  concerning  the  in- 
troduction and  reference  of  bills  today. 

As  Members  are  aware,  they  have  the 
privilcse  today  of  introducing  bills. 
Heretofore  on  the  opening  day  of  a  new 
Congress  several  thousand  bills  have  been 
introduced.  It  will  be  readily  apparent 
to  all  Members  that  it  may  be  a  physical 
impossibility  for  the  Speaker  to  examine 
each  bill  for  reference  today.    The  Chair 


January  h,  1965 

will  do  its  best  to  refer  as  many  bills  as 
possible,  but  he  would  ask  the  indulgence 
of  Members  if  he  is  unable  to  refer  all 
the  bills  that  may  be  introduced.  Those 
bills  which  are  not  referred  and  will  not 
appear  in  the  Record  as  of  today  will  be 
included  in  the  next  day's  Record  and 
printed  with  a  date  as  of  today. 

The  Chair  feels  that  he  should  make 
this  statement  at  this  time  so  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  may  imderstand. 
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PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  FLOOR  OF  THE 
HOUSE  DURING  JOINT  SESSION 
TO  HEAR  ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  also  de- 
sires to  make  an  announcement.  After 
consultation  with  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  and  with  their  consent  and 
approval,  the  Chair  announces  that  to- 
n'ght.  the  time  set  for  the  joint  session 
to  hear  an  address  by  the  President  of 
the  Un'ted  States,  only  the  doors  imme- 
diately opposite  the  Speaker  and  those 
on  his  left  and  right  will  be  open.  No  one 
will  be  allowed  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
who  dees  not  have  the  privileges  of  the 
floor  of  the  Hc.se.  The  Chair  suggests 
that  ex-MembL.s  of  the  House  seat  them- 
selves in  the  folding  chairs  so  that  sitting 
Members  may  find  their  accustomed 
places  in  the  Chamber. 


Resolved,  That  when  any  said  court  deter- 
mines upon  the  materiality  and  the  relevancy 
of  the  papers  or  documents  called  for  tn  the 
subpena  or  other  order,  then  said  court, 
through  any  of  its  officers  or  agents  shall 
have  full  permission  to  attend  with  all  proper 
parties  to  the  proceedings  before  said  court 
and  at  a  place  under  the  orders  and  control 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  takfe 
copies  of  the  said  documents  or  papers  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  is  authorized  to  sup- 
ply certified  copies  of  such  documents  that 
the  court  has  found  to  be  material  and  rele- 
vant, except  that  under  no  circumstances 
shall  any  minxites  or  transcripts  of  executive 
sessions,  or  any  evidence  of  witnesses  in  re- 
spect thereto,  be  disclosed  or  copied,  nor 
shall  the  possession  of  said  documents  and 
papers  by  any  Member,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  House  be  disturbed  or  removed  from 
their  place  of  file  or  custody  under  said 
Member,  officer,  or  employee;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to 
any  of  said  courts  wheiiever  such  writs  of 
subpena  or  other  orders  are  issued  and 
served  as  aforesaid. 

The  resolution  was  p  greed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRODUCTION   OF   DOCUMENTS   UN- 
DER PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.   Res.    12 

Whereas  by  the  privileges  of  this  House  no 
evidence  of  a  document;\ry  character  under 
the  control  and  in  the  possession  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  can.  by  the  man- 
date of  process  of  the  ordinary  courts  of 
justice,  be  taken  from  such  control  or  pos- 
session except  by  its  permission :  Therefore  be 
It 

Resolved,  That  when  it  appears  by  the 
order  of  any  court  in  the  United  States  or  a 
judge  thereof,  or  of  any  legal  officer  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  orders  of 
such  court  cr  judge,  that  documentary  evi- 
dence in  the  possession  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  House  is  needful  for  use  in  any 
court  of  justice  or  before  any  judge  or  such 
legal  officer,  for  the  promotion  of  justice, 
this  House  will  take  such  action  thereon  as 
will  promote  the  ends  of  justice  consistently 
with  the  orivileges  and  rights  of  this  House: 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  during  any  recess  or  ad- 
journment of  the  E'E^hty-ninth  Congress, 
when  a  subpena  cr  other  order  for  the  pro- 
duction or  disclosiu-e  of  information  is  by  the 
due  process  of  any  court  in  the  United  States 
served  upon  anv  Member,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  directing 
appearance  as  a  witness  before  the  said  court 
at  any  time  and  the  production  of  certain 
and  sundry  papers  in  the  possession  and 
under  the  control  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, that  any  such  Member,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  House,  be  authorized  to  ap- 
pear before  said  court  at  the  place  and  time 
naiAed  in  any  such  subpena  or  order,  but 
no  papers  or  documents  in  the  possession  or 
under  the  control  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives shall  be  produced  In  response  there- 
to; and  be  It  further 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  TO  AP- 
PEAR AFTER  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
MESSAGE  ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE 
UNION  THIS  EVENING 

The  SPEAKER.  If  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, the  requests  for  extension  of  re- 
marks in  the  Record  today  will  appear 
after  the  message  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  by  the  President  this  evening. 

Is  there  objection? 

Thei^  was  no  objection. 


SELECTION  OF  DEMOCRATIC  WHIP 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
t'me  to  advise  my  colleagues  that  dur- 
ing the  89th  Congress  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  a  great  Amer- 
ican. H,^LE  BoGGS.  will  serve  as  Demo- 
cratic whip. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BALANCE  OF 
THIS  WEEK 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.-  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unan-mous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  obiecti^^n. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  schedule 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  insofar  as 
I  am  able  to  adv'se  the  gentleman  and 
Members  of  the  House  at  this  time,  w-e 
shall  meet  tcmorrovv.  There  is  no  legis- 
lative business  tomorrow  that  I  know  of 
or  anticipate.  Of  course,  we  shall  meet 
on  Wednesday  for  the  purpose  of  count- 
ing the  electoral  ballots  and  we  shall 
meet  on  Thursday.  But  as  to  any  busi- 
ness which  might  be  conducted  on 
Thursday  or  for  the  balance  of  the  week 
that  is  undetermined  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  now  go- 
ing to  declare  a  recess  until  this  evening, 
when  the  two  Houses  will  meet  in  joint 
session  to  hear  an  address  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  theJJnited  States. 

The  Housfe,  will  stand  in  recess  until 
approximately  8:40  p.m.,  the  bells  to  be 
rung  at  8:25  p.m. 

Accordingly  'at  4  o'clock  and  1  min- 
ute p.m.) ,  the  House  stood  in  recess  un- 
til 8  o'clock  and  40  minutes. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expH^i  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
8  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  1.  Concur- 
rent resolution  providing  for  a  joint  session 
of  Congress  to  receive  a  communication  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  HOUSE  AND 
SENATE  HELD  PURSUANT  TO  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  HOUSE  CONC|JR- 
RENT  RESOLUTION  NO.  1  TO  HEAR 
AN  ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

"'The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided. 

The  Doorkeeper.  Hon.  William  M.  Mil- 
ler, announced  the  President  pro  tempore 
and  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  who  en- 
tered the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  President  pro  tempore  taking 
the  chair  at  the  left  of  the  Speaker,  and 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  the  seats 
reserved  for  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the -committee  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  escort  the  President  of 
the  United  States  into  the  Chamber  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Albert; 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana.  Mr. 
BoGGs;  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  Celler;  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Ford;  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin.  Mr.  Laird. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  On 
the  part  of  the  Senate  the  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  of  escort 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  Mr.  Mans- 
field; the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Long f"^  the  Senator  from  Florida.  Mr. 
Smathers;  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
Mr.  Russell;  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
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Mr.  Dirksen;  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
Mr.  HicKENLOOPER ;  and  the  Senator 
from  CaUfornia,  Mr.  Kuchel. 

The  Doorkeeper,  Hon.  William  M.  Mfl- 
ler.  announced  the  ambassadors,  min- 
isters, and  charges  d'affaires  of  foreign 
governments. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affairs  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  took  the  seats  re- 
served for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper,  Hon.  William  M.  Mil- 
ler, announced  the  Associate  Justices  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  Associate  Justices  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  took  the 
seats  reserved  for  them  in  front  of  the 
Speaker's  rostrum. 

The  Doorkeeper,  Hon.  William  M.  Mil- 
ler, announced  the  Cabinet  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  took  the  seats  reserved  for  them 
in  front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 
.  At  9  p.m.,  the  Doorkeeper,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam M.  Miller,  announced  the  Pi-esident 
of  the  United  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
escorted  by  the  committee  of  Senators 
and  Representatives,  entered  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  stood 
at  the  Clerk's"  desk.  f Applause,  the 
Members  risinsr.l 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  have  the  great  and  personal 
pleasure,  the  high  esteem  and  the  dis- 
tinct honor  of  presenting  to  you  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  r Ap- 
plause, the  Members  lising.] 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION— AD- 
DRESS OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  ^H.  DOC. 
NO.   1) 

The  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
President.  Members  of  Congress,  my  fel- 
low Americans,  on  this  "Hill"  which  was 
my  home.  I  am  stirred  by  old  friend- 
ships. 

Though  total  agreement  between  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress  is  impos- 
sible, total  respect  is  important. 

I  am  proud  to  be  among  my  colleagues 
of  the  Congress  whose  legacy  to  their 
ti-ust  is  their  loyalty  to  their  nation. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  inner  emo- 
tions of  the  new  Members  of  this  body 
tonight. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  I  felt  as  you 
do  now.  You  will  soon  learn  that  you 
are  among  men  whose  first  love  is  their 
country,  men  who  try  each  day  to  do  as 
best  they  can  what  they  believe  is  right. 

We  are  entering  the  third  century  of 
the  pursuit  of  American  union. 

T^^'o  hundred  years  ago,  in  1765.  nine 
as.sembled  colonies  first  joined  together 
to  demand  freedom  from  arbitrary 
power. 

For  the  first  century  we  struggled  to 
hold  together  the  first  continental  union 
of  democracy  in  the  history  of  man. 
One  hundred  years  ago,  in  1865,  follow- 
ing a  terrible  test  of  blood  and  fire,  the 
compact  of  union  was  finally  sealed. 


For  a  second  century  we  labored  to 
establish  a  unity  of  purpose  and  inter- 
est among  the  many  groups  which  make 
up  the  American  community. 

That  struggle  has  often  brought  pain 
and  violence.  It  is  not  yet  over.  But 
we  have  achieved  a  unity  of  interest 
among  our  people  that  is  unmatched  in 
the  history  of  freedom. 

And  so  tonight,  now,  in  1965,  we  begin 
a  new  quest  for  union.  We  seek  the 
unity  of  man  with  the  world  that  he  has 
built — with  the  knowledge  that  can  save 
or  destroy  him — with  the  cities  which 
can  stimulate  or  stifle  him — with  the 
wealth  and  machines  which  can  enrich 
or  menace  his  spirit. 

We  seek  to  establish  a  harmony  be- 
tv.'een  man  and  society  which  will  allow 
each  of  us  to  enlarge  the  meaning  of  his 
life  and  all  of  us  to  elevate  the  quality 
of  our  civilization. 

This  is  the  search  we  begin  tonight. 

STATE    OF    THE    WORLD 

But  the  unity  we  seek  cannot  realize 
its  full  promise  in  isolation.  For  today 
the  state  of  the  Union  depends,  in  large 
measure,  upon  the  state  of  the  world. 

Our  concern  and  interest,  compassion 
and  vigilance,  extend  to  every  corner  of 
a  dwindling  planet. 

Yet,  it  is  not  merely  our  concern  but 
the  concern  of  all  freemen.  We  will  not, 
and  we  should  not,  assume  that  it  is  the 
ta.sk  of  Americans  alone  to  settle  all  the 
conflicts  of  a  torn  and  troubled  world. 

Let  the  foes  of  freedom  take  no  com- 
fort from  this.  For  in  concert  with  other 
nations,  we  shall  help  men  defend  their 
freedom. 

Our  first  aim  remains  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  our  own  country. 

We  are  prepared  to  live  as  good  neigh- 
bors v.it'n  all,  but  we  cannot  be  indif- 
ferent to  acts  designed  to  jnjure  our  in- 
terest, or  our  citizens,  or  our  establish- 
ments abroad.  The  community  of  na- 
tions requires  mutual  respect.  We  shall 
extend  it — and  we  shall  expect  it. 

In  our  relations  with  the  world  we 
shall  follow  the  example  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son who  said:  "I  intend  to  ask  for  nothing 
that  is  not  clearly  right  and  to  submit 
to  nothing  that  is  wrong."  And  he 
promised,  "'the  honor  of  my  country  shall 
never  be  stained  by  an  apology  from  me 
for  the  statement  of  truth  or  the  per- 
formance of  duty."  That  was  this  Na- 
tion's policy  in  the  1830's  and  that  is 
this  Nation's  policy  in  the  1960's. 
[Applause.] 

Our  own  freedom  and  growth  have 
never  been  the  final  loal  of  the  American 
dream. 

We  were  never  meant  to  be  an  oasis  of 
liberty  and  abundance  in  a  worldwide 
desert  of  disappointed  dreams.  Our  Na- 
tion was  crested  to  help  strike  av/ay  the 
chains  of  ignorance  and  misery  and 
tyranny  wherever  they  keep  man  less 
than  God  means  him  to  be. 

We  are  moving  toward  that  destiny, 
never  more  rapidly  than  we  have  moved 
in  the  last  4  years. 

In  this  period  we  have  built  a  military 
power  strong  enough  to  meet  any  threat 
and  destroy  any  adversary.  And  that 
superiority  will  continue  to  grow  so  long 
as  this  oflfice  is  mine — and  you  sit  on 
Capitol  Hill. 


In  this  period  no  new  nation  has  be- 
come Communist,  and  the  unity  of  the 
Communist  empire  has  begun  to  crumble. 

In  this  period  we  have  resolved  iii 
friendship  our  disputes  with  our  neigh- 
bors of  the  hemisphere,  and  joined  in  an 
alliance  for  progress  toward  economic 
growth  and  political  democracy. 

In  this  period  we  have  taken  more 
steps  toward  peace,  including  the  test 
ban  treaty,  than  at  any  time  since  the 
cold  war  began. 

In  this  period  we  have  relentlessly  pur- 
sued  our  advances  toward  the  conquest 
of  space. 

Most  important  of  all.  in  this  period, 
the  United  States  has  reemerged  into 
the  fullness  of  its  self-confidence  and 
purpose.  No  longer  are  we  called  upon 
to  get  America  moving.  We  are  moving. 
No  longer  do  we  doubt  our  strength  o°r 
resolution.  We  are  strong,  and  we  have 
proven  our  resolve. 

No  longer  can  anyone  wonder  whether 
we  are  in  the  grip  of  historical  decay. 
We  know  that  history  is  ours  to  make. 
And  if  there  is  great  danger,  there  is  now 
also  the  excitement  of  great  expecta- 
tions. 

AMERICA  AND  THE  COMMUNIST  NATIONS 

Yet  we  still  live  in  a  troubled  and  peril- 
ous world.  There  is  no  longer  a  single 
threat.  There  are  many.  They  differ  in 
intensity  and  in  danger.  They  require 
different  attitudes  and  different  answers. 

With  the  Soviet  Union  we  seek  peace- 
ful understandings  that  can  lessen  the 
danger  to  freedom. 

Last  fall  I  asked  the  American  people 
to  choose  that  course. 

I  will  carry  forward  their  command. 

If  we  are  to  live  together  in  peace,  we 
must  come  to  know  each  other  better. 

I  am  sure  that  the  American  people 
would  welcome  a  chance  to  li.sten  to  the 
Soviet  leaders  on  our  television — as  I 
would  like  the  Soviet  people  to  hear  our 
leaders  on  theirs. 

I  hope  the  new  Soviet  leaders  can  visit 
America  so  they  can  learn  about  our 
country  at  first  hand. 

In  Eastern  Europe  restless  nations  are 
slowly  beginning  to  assert  their  identity. 
Your  Government,  assisted  by  leaders  in 
Amei-ican  labor  and  business,  is  now  ex- 
ploring ways  to  increase  peaceful  trade 
with  these  countries  and  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  will  report  our  conclusions  to 
the  Congress. 

In  Asia,  communism  wears  a  more  ag- 
gressive face. 

We  see  that  in  Vietnam. 

Why  are  we  there? 

We  are  there,  first,  because  a  friendly 
nation  has  asked  us  for  help  against 
Communist  aggression.  Ten  years  ago 
our  President  pledged  our  help.  Three 
Presidents  have  supported  that  pledge. 
And  we  will  not  break  it  now. 

Second,  our  own  security  js  tied  to  the 
peace  of  Asia.  Twice  in  one  generation 
we  have  had  to  fight  against  aggression 
in  the  Far  East.  To  ignore  aggression 
now  would  only  increase  the  danger  of 
a  much  larger  war. 

Our  goal  is  peace  in  southeast  Asia. 
That  will  come  only  when  aggressors 
leave  their  neighbors  in  peace. 
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What  is  at  stake  is  the  cause  of  free- 
£j[om.  And  in  that  cause  America  will 
never  be  found  wanting. 

THE    NON-COMMUNIST    WORLD 

But  communism  is  not  the  only  source 
of  trouble  and  unrest.  There  are  older 
and  deeper  sources — in  the  misery  of  na- 
tions and  in  man's  irrepressible  ambition 
for  liberty  and  a  better  life. 

With  the  free  republics  of  Latin 
America  I  have  always  felt — and  my 
country  has  always  felt— very  special  ties 
of  interest  and  affection.  It  will  be  the 
purpose  of  my  administration  to 
strengthen  these  ties.  Together  we 
share  and  shape  the  destiny  of  the  new 
world.  And  in  the  coming  year  I  hope  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Latin  America.  And  I 
will  steadily  enlarge  our  commitment  to 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  as  the  instru- 
ment of  our  war  against  poverty  and 
injustice  in  the  hemisphere. 

In  the  Atlantic  community  we  con- 
tinue to  pursue  our  goal  of  20  years— a 
Europe  that  is  growing  in  strength,  unity, 
and  cooperation  with  America.  A  great 
unfinished  task  is  the  reunification  of 
Germany  through  self-determination. 

This  European  policy  is  not  based  on 
any  abstract  design.  It  is  based  on  the 
realities  of  common  interests  and  com- 
mon values,  common  dangers,  and  com- 
mon expectations.  These  realities  will 
continue  to  have  their  way— and  espe- 
cially, I  think,  in  our  expanding  trade 
and  especially  in  our  common  defense. 

Free  Americans  have  shaped  the  poli- 
cies of  the  United  States.  And  because 
we  know  these  realities,  those  policies 
have  been,  and  will  be,  in  the  interest  of 
Europe. 

Free  Europeans  must  shape  the  course 
of  Europe.  And.  for  the  same  reasons, 
that  course  has  been,  and  will  be.  in  our 
interest  and  in  the  interest  of  freedom. 
I  found  this  truth  confirmed  in  my 
talks  with  European  leaders  in  the  last 
year.  I  hope  to  repay  these  visits  to 
some  of  our  friends  in  Europe  this  year. 
In  Africa  and  Asia  we  are  witnessing 
the  turbulent  unfolding  of  new  nations 
and  continents. 

We  welcome  them  to  the  society  of 
nations. 

We  are  committed  to  help  those  seek- 
ing to  strengthen  their  own  independ- 
ence, and  to  work  most  closely  with  those 
governments  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of 
all  their  people. 

We  seek  not  fidelity  to  an  u'on  faith, 
but  a  diversity  of  belief  as  varied  as  man 
himself.  We  seek  not  to  extend  the 
power  of  America  but  the  progress  of 
humanity.  We  seek  not  to  dominate 
others  but  to  strengthen  the  freedom  of 
all  people.  \ 

I  will  seek  new  ways  to  use  our  knowl- 
edge to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  in 
world  population  and  the  growing  scar- 
city in  world  resources. 

Finally,  we  renew  our  commitment  to 
the  continued  growth  and  effectiveness 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  frustrations 
of  the  United'  Nations  are  a  product  of 
the  world  that  we  live  in  and  not  of  the 
institution  which  gives  them  voice.  It 
is  far  better  to  throw  these  differences 
open  to  the  assembly  of  the  nations  than 
to  permit  them  to  fester  in  silent  danger. 


These  are  some  of  the  goals  of  the 
American  Nation  in  the  world  in  which 
we  live. 

For  ourselves  we  seek  neither  praise 
nor  blame,  neither  gratitude  nor  obedi- 
ence. 

We  seek  peace. 

We  seek  freedom. 

We  seek  to  enrich  the  life  of  man. 

For  that  is  the  world  in  which  we  will 
flourish. 

And  that  is  the  world  that  we  mean  for 
all  men  to  ultimately  have. 

TOWARD     THE     GREAT     SOCIETY 

World  affairs  will  continue  to  call  upon 
our  energy  and  our  courage. 

But  today  we  can  turn  increased  at- 
tention to  the  character  of  American  life. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  up- 
ward surge  of  ec  jnomic  well-being  in  the 
history  of  any  nation. 

Our  flourishing  progress  has  been 
marked  by  price  stability  that  is  un- 
equaled  in  the  v.^orld.  Our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  has  declined  and  the 
soundness  of  our  dollar  is  unquestioned. 
I  pledge  to  keep  it  that  way.  And  I  urge 
business  and  labor  to  cooperate  to  that 
end. 

We  worked  for  two  centuries  to  climb 
this  peak  of  prosperity.  But  we  are  only 
at  the  beginning  of  the  road  to  the  Great 
Society.  Ahead  now  is  a  summit  where 
freedom  from  the  wants  of  the  body  can 
help  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  spirit. 

We  built  this  Nation  to  serve  its  people. 

We  want  to  grow  and  build  and  create, 
but  we  want  progress  to  be  the  servant 
and  not  the  master  of  man. 

We  do  not  intend  to  live — in  the  midst 
of  abundance — isolated  from  neighbors 
and  nature,  confined  by  blighted  cities 
and  bleak  suburbs,  stunted  by  a  poverty 
of  learning  and  an  emptiness  of  leisure. 

The  great  society  asks  not  how  much, 
but  how  good;  not  only  how  to  create 
wealth  but  how  to  use  it;  not  only  how 
fast  we  are  going,  but  where  we  are 
headed. 

It  proposes  as  the  first  test  for  a  na- 
tion:   the  quality  of  its  people. 

This  kind  of  society  will  not  fiower 
spontaneously  from  swelling  riches  and 
surging  power. 

It  will  not  be  the  gift  of  government  or 
the  creation  of  Presidents. 

It  will  require  of  every  American,  for 
many  generations,  both  faith  in  the  des- 
tination and  the  fortitude  to  make  the 
journey. 

And  like  freedom  itself,  it  will  always 
be  challenge  and  not  fulfillment. 

And  tonight  we  accept  that  challenge. 

A  NATIONAL  AGENDA 

I  propose  that  we  begin  a  program  in 
education  to  insure  every  American  child 
the  fullest  development  of  his  mind  and 
skills. 

I  propose  that  we  begin  a  massive  at- 
tack on  crippling  and  killing  diseases. 

I  propose  that  we  launch  a  national 
effort  to  make  the  American  city  a  better 
and  a  more  stimulating  place  to  live. 

I  propose  that  we  increase  the  beauty 
of  America  and  end  the  poisoning  of  our 
rivers  and  the  air  that  we  breathe. 

I  propose  that  we  carry  out  a  new  pro- 
gram to  develop  regions  of  our  country 


that  are  now  suffering  from  distress  and 
depression. 

I  propose  that  we  make  new  efforts  to 
control  and  prevent  crime  and  delin- 
quency. 

I  propose  that  we  eliminate  every  re- 
maining obstacle  to  the  right  and  the 
opportunity  to  vote. 

I  propose  that  we  honor  and  support 
the  achievements  of  thought  and  the 
creations  of  art. 

I  propose  that  we  make  an  all-out  cam- 
paign against  waste  and  ineflBciency. 

THE  TASK 

Our  basic  task  is  threefold — to  keep 
our  economy  growing,  to  open  for  all 
Americans  the  opportunity  that  is  now 
enjoyed  by  most  Americans,  and  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  all. 

In  the  next  6  weeks  I  will  submit  spe- 
cial messages  with  detailed  proposals 
for  national  action  in  each  of  these 
areas. 

Tonight  I  would  like  just  briefly  to  ex- 
plain some  of  my  major  recommenda- 
tions in  the  three  main  areas  of  national 
need. 

r.  A  GROWING  ECONOMY 
BASIC  POLICIES 

First,  we  must  keep  our  Nation  pros- 
perous. We  seek  full  employment  op- 
portunity for  every  American  citizen.  I 
will  present  a  budget  designed  to  move 
the  economy  forward.  More  money  will 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer  by 
a  substantial  cut  in  excise  taxes.  We 
will  continue  along  the  path  toward  a 
balanced  budget  in  a  balanced  economy. 

I  confidently  predict  tonight — what 
every  economic  sign  now  tells  us — the 
continued  flourishing  of  the  American 
economy. 

But  we  must  remember  that  fear  of 
a  recession  can  contribute  to  the  fact  of 
a  recession.  The  knowledge  that  our 
Government  will,  and  can.  move  swiftly 
will  strengthen  the  confidence  of  inves- 
tors and  business. 

Congress  can  reinforce  this  confidence 
by  insuring  that  its  procedures  permit 
rapid  action  on  temporary  income  tax 
cuts.  And  special  funds  for  job-creating  . 
public  programs  should  be  made  availa-  r 
ble  for  immediate  use  if  recession 
threatens. 

Our  continued  prosperity  demands 
continued  price  stability.  Business,  labor 
and  the  consumer  all  have  a  high  stake 
in  keeping  wages  and  prices  within  the 
framework  of  the  guideposts  that  have 
already  served  the  Nation  so  w-ell. 

Finding  new  markets  abroad  for  our 
goods  depends  on  the  initiative  of  Amer- 
ican business.  But  we  stand  ready — 
with  credit  and  other  help — to  assist  the 
flow  of  trade  which  will  benefit  the  entire 
Nation. 

ON  THE  FARMS 

Our  economy  owes  much  to  the  ef- 
ficiency of  our  farmers.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  assure  them  the  opportunity  to 
earn  a  fair  reward.  I  have  instructed  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  lead  a  major 
effort  to  find  new  approaches  to  reduce 
the  heavy  cost  of  our  farm  programs  and 
to  direct  more  of  our  effort  to  the  small 
farmer  who  needs  the  help  the  most. 
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INCREASED    PROSPERITY 


We  can  help  insure  continued  pros- 
perity through: 

A  regional  recovery  program  to  assist 
development  of  stricken  areas  left  be- 
hind by  our  national  progress; 

Further  efforts  to  provide  our  workers 
with  the  skills  demanded  by  modern 
technology,  for  the  laboring  man  is  an 
indispensable  force  in  the  American 
system ; 

Extension  of  the  minimum  wage  to 
more  than  2  million  unprotected 
workers ; 

The  improvement  and  the  moderniza- 
tion of  the  unemployment  compensation 
system : 

And.  as  pledged  in  our  1960  and  1964 
Democratic  platforms,  I  will  propose  to 
Congress  changes  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  including  section  14-B.  I  will  do  so 
hoping  to  reduce  the  conflicts  that  for 
several  years  have  divided  Americans  in 
various  States  of  our  Union. 

In  a  country  that  spans  a  continent 
modern  transportation  is  vital  to  con- 
tinued  growth. 

TRANSPORTATION    FOR    GROWTH 

,  I  will  recommend  heavier  reliance  on 
competition  in  transportation  and  a  new 
policy  for  our  merchant  marine. 

I  will  ask  for  funds  to  study  high-speed 
rail  transportation  between  urban  cen- 
ters. We  will  begin  with  test  projects 
between  Washington  and  Boston.  On 
high-speed  trains,  passengers  could 
travel  this  distance  in  less  than  4  hours. 

OPPORTUNITY    FOR    ALL 

Second,  we  must  open  opportunity  to 
all  our  people. 

Most  Americans  enjoy  a  good  life.  But 
far  too  many  are  still  trapped  in  poverty 
and  idleness  and  fear. 

Let  a  just  nation  throw  open  to  them 
the  city  of  promise: 

To  the  elderly,  by  providing  hospital 
care  under  social  security  and  by  raising 
benefit  payments  to  those  struggling  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  their  later  years: 

To  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate, 
through  doubling  the  war  against  pov- 
erty this  year; 

To  Negro  Americans,  through  enforce- 
ment of  the  civil  rights  law  and  elimina- 
tion of  barriers  to  the  right  to  vote; 

To  those  in  other  lands  that  are  seek- 
ing the  promise  of  America,  through  an 
immigration  law  based  on  the  work  a 
man  can  do  and  not  where  he  was  born 
or  how  he  spellg  his  name. 

TO    ENRICH    THE    LIFE    OF    ALL 

Our  third  goal  is  to  improve  the  quality 
of  American  life. 

THROUGH    EDL-CATION 

We  begin  with  learning. 

Every  child  must  have  the  best  educa- 
tion that  this  Nation  can  provide. 

Thomas  Jefferson  .said  that  no  nation 
can  be  both  ignorant  and  free.  Today 
no  nation  can  be  both  ignorant  and 
great. 

In  addition  to  our  existing  programs, 
I  will  recommend  a  new  program  for 
schools  and  students  with  a  first-year 
authorization  of  1  billion  500  million 
dollars. 

It  will  help  at  every  stage  along  the 
road  to  learning. 


For  the  preschool  years  we  will  help 
needy  children  become  aware  of  the  ex- 
citement of  learning. 

For  the  primary  and  secondary  school 
years  we  will  aid  public  schools  serving 
low  income  families  and  assist  students 
in  both  public  and  private  schools. 

For  the  college  years  we  will  provide 
scholarships  to  high  school  students  of 
the  greatest  promise  and  the  greatest 
need  and  we  will  guarantee  low  interest 
loans  to  students  continuing  their  col- 
lege studies. 

New  laboratories  and  centers  will  help 
our  schools  lift  their  standards  of  excel- 
lence and  explore  new  methods  of  teach- 
ing. These  centers  will  provide  special 
training  for  those  who  need  and  those 
who  deserve  special  treatment. 

THROUGH    BETTER    HEALTH 

Greatness  requires  not  only  an  edu^ 
cated  people  but  a  healthy  people. 

Our  goal  is  to  match  the.  achievements 
of  our  medicine  to  the  afflictions  of  our 
people. 

We  already  carry  on  a  large  program 
in  this  country  for  research  and  health. 

In  addition,  regional  medical  centers 
can  provide  the  most  advanced  diagnosis 
and  treatment  for  heart  disease  and  can- 
cer and  stroke -and  other  major  diseases. 

New  support  for  medical  and  dental 
education  will  provide  the  trained  people 
to  apply  our  knowledge. 

Community  centers  can  help  the  men- 
tally ill  and  improve  health  care  for 
school-age  children  from  poor  families, 
including  services  for  the  mentally 
retarded. 

THROUGH    IMPROVING    THE    WORLD    WE    LIVE    IN 
THE    CITY 

An  educated  and  healthy  people  re- 
quire surroundings  in  harmony  with 
their  hopes. 

In  our  urban  areas  the  central  prob- 
lem today  is  to  protect  and  restore  man's 
satisfaction  in  belonging  to  a  community 
v>here  he  can  find  security  and  signifi- 
cance. 

The  first  step  is  to  break  old  patterns — 
to  begin  to  think,  and  work  and  plan  for 
the  development  of  entire  metropolitan 
areas.  We  will  take  this  step  with  new 
programs  of  help  for  the  basic  community 
facilities  and  for  neighborhood  centers  of 
health  and  recreation. 

New  and  existing  programs  will  be  open 
to  those  cities  which  work  together  to 
develop  unified  long-range  policies  for 
metropolitan  areas. 

We  must  also  make  some  very  impor- 
tant changes  in  our  housing  programs  if 
we  are  to  pursue  these  same  basic  goals. 

So  a  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  will  be  needed  to  spear- 
head this  effort  in  our  cities. 

Every  citizen  has  the  right  to  feel  se- 
cure in  his  home  and  on  the  streets  of 
his  community. 

To  help  control  crime,  we  will  recom- 
mend programs: 

To  train  local  law  enforcement  officers; 

To  put  the  best  techniques  of  modern 
science  at  their  disposal ; 

To  discover  the  causes  of  crime  and 
better  ways  to  prevent  it. 

I  will  soon  assemble  a  panel  of  out- 
standing experts  of  this  Nation  to  search 
out  answers  to  the  national  problem  of 


crime  and  delinquency,  and  I  welcome 
the  recommendations  and  the  construc- 
tive efforts  of  the  Congress. 

THE  BEAUTY  OF  AMERICA 

For  over  three  centuries  the  beauty  of 
America  has  sustained  our  spirit  and  has 
enlarged  our  vision.  We  must  act  now  to 
protect  this  heritage.  In  a  fruitful  new 
partnership  with  the  States  and  cities 
the  next  decade'  should  be  a  conserva- 
tion milestone.  We  must  make  a  mas- 
sive effort  to  save  the  countryside  and 
to  establish — as  a  green  legacy  for  to- 
morrow— more  large  and  small  parks, 
more  seashores  and  open  spaces  than 
have  been  created  during  any  other  pe- 
riod in  our  national  history. 

A  new  and  substantial  effort  must  be 
made  to  landscape  highways  and  pro- 
vide places  of  relaxation  and  recrea- 
tion wherever  our  roads  run. 

Within  our  cities  imaginative  programs 
are  needed  to  landscape  streets  and  to 
transform  open  areas  into  places  of 
beauty  and  recreation. 

We  will  seek  legal  power  to  prevent 
pollution  of  our  air  and  water  before  it 
happens.  We  will  step  up  our  effort  to 
control  harmful  wastes,  giving  first  pri- 
ority to  the  cleanup  of  our  most  con- 
taminated rivers.  We  will  increase  re- 
search to  learn  much  more  about  the  con- 
trol of  pollution. 

We  hope  to  make  the  Potomac  a  model 
of  beauty  here  in  the  Capital— and  pre- 
sei-ve  unspoiled  stretches  of  some  of  our 
waterways  wjth  a  wild  rivers  bill. 

More  ideas  for  a  beautiful  America  will 
emerge  from  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Natural  Beauty  which  I  will  soon  call. 

ARTS    AND    SCIENCE 

We  must  also  recognize  and  encourage 
those  who  can  be  pathfinders  for  the  Na- 
tion's imagination  and  understanding. 

To  help  promcte  and  honor  creative 
achievements.  I  will  propose  a  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts. 

To  develop  knowledge  which  will  en- 
rich our  lives  and  insure  our  progress,  I 
will  recommend  programs  to  encourage 
basic  science,  particularly  in  the  univer- 
sities—and to  bring  closer  the  day  when 
the  oceans  will  supply  our  growing  need 
for  fresh  water. 

THE  GOVERNMENT 

For  government  to  serve  these  goals  it 
must  be  moderate  in  structure,  efficient 
in  action,  and  ready  for  any  emergency. 

I  am  busy  currently  reviewing  the 
.structure  of  the  entire  executive  branch 
of  this  Government.  I  hope  to  reshape 
and  to  reorganize  it  to  meet  more  effec- 
tively the  tasks  of  the  20th  century. 

Wherever  waste  is  found,  I  will  elimi- 
nate it. 

Last  year  we  saved  almost  .$3.5  bil- 
lion by  eliminating  waste  in  the  National 
Government. 

And  I  intend  to  do  better  this  year. 

Very  soon  I  will  report  to  you  on  our 
progress  and  on  new  economies  that  your 
Government  plans  to  make. 

Even  the  best  of  government  is  subject 
to  the  worst  of  hazards. 

I  will  propose  laws  to  insure  the  neces- 
sary continuity  of  leadership  should  the 
President  become  disabled  or  die. 

In  addition,  I  will  propose  reforms  in 
the    electoral    college — leaving    undis- 
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turbed  the  vote  by  States — but  making 
sure  that  no  elector  can  substitute  his 
will  for  that  of  the  people. 

Last  year,  in  a  sad  moment,  I  came 
here  and  I  spoke  to  you  after  33  years  of 
public  service — practically  all  of  them 
here  on  this  Hill. 

This  year  I  speak  after  1  year  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Many  of  you  in  this  Chamber  are 
among  my  oldest  friends.  We  have 
shared  many  happy  moments  and  many 
hours  of  v.ork,  and  we  have  watched 
many  Presidents  together.  Yet  only  in 
the  White  House  can  you  finally  know 
the  full  weight  of  this  Office. 

The  greatest  burden  is  not  running 
the  huge  operations  of  government — 
or  meeting  daily  troubles,  large  and 
small — or  even  working  with  the 
Congress. 

A  President's  hardest  task  is  not  to  do 
what  is  right,  but  to  know  what  is  right. 

Yet  the  Presidency  brings  no  special 
gift  of  prophecy  or  foresight.  You  take 
an  oath — you  step  into  an  office — and  you 
must  then  help  guide  a  great  democracy. 

The  answer  was  waiting  for  me  in  the 
land  where  I  was  born. 

It  was  once  barren  land.  The  angular 
hills  were  covered  with  scrub  cedar  and  a 
few  large,  live  oaks.  Little  would  grow 
in  that  harsh  caliche  soil  of  my  coun- 
try. And  each  spring  the  Pedernales 
River  would  flood  our  valley. 

But  men  came  and  they  worked  and 
they  endured  and  they  built. 

And  tonight  that  country  is  abun- 
dant— abundant  with  fruit,  and  cattle, 
and  goats  and  sheep.  And  there  are 
pleasant  homes,  and  lakes,  and  the 
floods  are  gone. 

Why  did  men  come  to  that  once  for- 
bidding land? 

They  were  restless,  of  course,  and  had 
to  be  moving  on.  But  there  was  more 
than  that.  There  was  a  dream — a  dream 
of  a  place  where  a  freeman  could  build 
for  himself,  and  raise  his  children  to  a 
better  life — a  dream  of  a  continent  to 
be  conquered,  a  world  to  be  won.  a  nation 
to  be  made. 

Remembering  this,  I  knew  the  answer. 

ArPresident  does  not  shape  a  new  and 
personal  vision  of  America. 

He  collects  it  from  the  scattered  hopes 
of  the  American  past. 

It  existed  wjien  the  first  settlers  saw 
the  coast  of  a  new  world,  and  when  the 
first  pioneers  moved  westward. 

It  has  guided  us  every  step  of  the  way. 

It  sustains  every  President.  But  it  is 
also  your  inheritance  and  it  belongs 
equally  to  all  the  people  that  we  all  serve. 

It  must  be  interpreted  anew  by  each 
generation  for  its  own  needs;  as  I  have 
tried,  in  part,  to  do  tonight. 

It  shall  lead  us  as  we  enter  this  third 
centmy  of  the  search  for  "a  more  perfect 
Union." 

This,  then,  is  the  state  of  the  Union: 
Pi'ee.  and  restless,  growing  and  full  of 
hope. 

So  it  was  in  the  beginning. 

So  it  shall  always  be,  while  God  is  will- 
ing, and  we  are  strong  enough  to  keep 
the  faith.     I  Applause.  Members  rising.] 

At  9  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Piesident,  accompanied  by  the  commit- 


tee of  escort,  retired  from  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper,  Hon.  William  M.  Mil- 
ler, escorted  the  invited  guests  from  the 
Chamber  in  the  following  order : 

The  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet. 

The  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


JOINT  SESSION  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
4he  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  now 
dissolved. 

Accordingly,  at  9  o'clock  and  55  min- 
utes p.m.,  the  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  be  in 
order. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  DonohueL 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  REFERRED 
TO  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
WHOLE  HOUSE  ON  THE  STATE  OF 
THE  UNION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  messagfe  of  the  President  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
roUcall  No.  2  I  w  as  unavoidably  detained 
by  an  emergency  long-distance  tele- 
phone call.  When  told  that  the  second 
call  of  the  roll  was  about  to  start,  due 
to  an  exceptionally  crowded  floor  and 
the  unusual  shortness  of  the  second  call 
of  the  roll,  I  was  unable  to  reach  the 
well  of  the  House  in  time  to  vote  for 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
McCgrmackI. 

I  desire  the  Record  to  show  that  had 
I  been  present  I  would  have  voted  for 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
McCgrmackI. 


PROPOSED  TERMINATION  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  UN-AMERICAN  ACTIV- 
ITIES 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  Members  of  the  House 
were  hoping  to  have  an  opportunity  to- 
day to  vote  on  a  rules  change  to  termi- 
nate the  existence  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  as  a  stand- 
ing committee  and  to  transfer  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  the  appro- 
priate portion  of  its  jurisdiction. 


It  will  not  be  possible  to  have  this  vote 
today.  The  parliamentary  situation  was 
such  that  a  vote  on  the  transfer  to  Judi- 
ciary would  be  part  of  the  resolution  em- 
bodying the  all-important  rules  reforms. 
A  separate  vote  could  not  be  arranged. 

We  had  hoped  to  have  the  opportunity 
today  for  meaningful  debate  and  a  clear- 
cut  vote.  We  regret  that  this  is  not  pos- 
sible. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  resolution 
providing  for  the  termination  of  the 
H&use  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities as  a  standing  committee  and 
transferring  to  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee the  appropriate  portion  of  its 
jurisdiction.  I  urge  the  introduction  of  a 
similar  resolution  by  my  colleagues.  We 
trust  that  the  Rules  Committee  will  give 
prompt  consideration  to  the  resolution. 

In  the  event  the  Rules  Committee  does 
not  report  the  bill,  the  only  opportunity 
in  1965  that  Members  of  the  House  will 
have  to  express  their  dissatisfaction  with 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  will  be  when  its  appropriation 
will  be  up  for  consideration.  At  that 
time  there  will  be  opportunity  for  debate 
and  a  vote.  / 

And,  Mr.  Speakjbr,  I  respectfully  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  own  remarks  on  this 
subject  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  the  parliamentary  situation  today 
did  not  permit  the  offering  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  rules  of  the  House  to  elimi- 
nate the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee.  Throughout  my  service  in 
Congress  I  have  pointed  out  that  this 
committee  performs  no  real  legislative 
function  and  how  it  violates  basic  civil 
liberties  through  consistent  abuse  of  the 
committee  process.  An  editorial  in 
today's  New  York  Times  cogently  states 
many  of  the  reasons  for  abolishing  this 
committee.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  following  editorial : 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  4,  1965] 
The  Un -Americans 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  some  quarters 
to  criticize  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
because  it  has  given  more  time  and  attention 
to  extremists  of  the  left  than  to  extremists 
of  the  right.  This  Is  a  valid  criticism,  but 
not  tlie  basic  one  that  can  and  should  be 
made. 

This  basic  criticism  has  been  restated  in  a 
petition  to  the  House,  signed  by  a  hundred  or 
more  attorneys  and  professors  of  law  In 
leading  universities.  It  Is  that  the  existence 
of  a  legislative  committee  empowered  to  in- 
quire Into  ideas  and  opinions  Is  Irreconcilable 
with  a  system  of  free  expression. 

There  exists  in  Washington  a  Department 
of  Justice,  equipped  with  the  investigatory 
arm  of  the  FBI,  v/hlch  has  ample  authority 
to  institute  procedure  in  all  cases  of  subver- 
sive activity.  There  exists,  within  the  House 
of  Representatives  Itself,  a  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee competent  to  draft  any  new  legisla- 
tion needed  in  this  area.  These  agencies 
provide  ample  protection.  The  Un-American 
Committee  Is  unneeded.  untrustworthy  and 
basically  unconstitutional.  The  new  House 
could  not  make  a  better  start  than  by  get- 
ting rid  of  It. 
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Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia who  has  worked  diligently  to  ob- 
tain support  for  a  resolution  trans- 
ferring the  jurisdiction  of  the  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  I  believe  that  this 
would  be  the  proper  jurisdiction,  and 
that  the  proper  procedure  for  obtaining 
this  result  would  be  throu'-;h  such  a  reso- 
lution. I  was  prepared  to  support  such 
a  resolvition. 


HOSPITAL  INSURANCE  FOR  THE 
AGED  THROUGH  THE  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY SYSTEM 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  pleased  to  again  today  introduce 
a  bill  to  provide  a  program  of  hospital 
benefits  and  related  health  benefits  for 
tlie  elderly  through  the  social  security 
system,  to  increase  social  security  cash 
benefits,  by  7  percent,  and  make  certain 
other  needed  improvements  in  the  social 
security  program,  and  to  increase  Fed- 
eral payments  toward  public  assistance. 
It  is  fitting  that  this  bill  is  designated  as 
H.R.  1,  because  its  consideration  and  en- 
actment are  matters  of  the  utmost  ur- 
gency. 

HOSPITAL    INSURANCE    FOB    THE    AGED 

Social  security  hospital  insurance  for 
the  elderly  is  among  the  proposals  to 
which  the  President  has  accorded  the 
highest  priority.  This  year,  more  than 
3  million  elderly  Americans  will  have  to 
&o  to  the  hospital  and  will  be  called  on 
to  pay  individual  health  bills  amounting 
to  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. Almost  one-half  of  these  older 
people  will  have  no  health  insurance  at 
all  and  the, great  majority  will  have  in- 
adequate protection  against  their  un- 
budgetable  health  expenses.  Thus,  many 
older  Americans  will  have  to  use  up  mea- 
ger savings — savings  which,  once  spent, 
can  never  be  restored. 

Sonie  older  people  will  be  crushed  by 
the  burden  of  expensive  illness,  their 
dreams  for  an  independent  old  age  shat- 
tered. Others  will  have  to  face  the  pros- 
pect of  becoming  dependent  on  their 
children,  young  people  with  families  of 
their  own  to  care  for:  and  all  too  many 
of  them  will  have  to  accept  public  charity 
and  a  life  of  poverty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  conviction  that  a 
hospital  insurance  for  the  aged  program 
is  needed  is  shared  by  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Social  Security.  As  Members  of 
this  body  know,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
visory Council  was  appointed  in  accord- 
ance with  provisions  of  the  1956  social 
security  amendments  and  was  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  reviewing  and 
making  recommendations  on  all  aspects 
of  the  social  security  program,  Including 
the  adequacy  of  benefits.  The  council 
was  composed  of  distinguished  represent- 


atives of  employers,  employees,  self-em- 
ployed people,  and  the  general  public. 
Only  a  few  days  ago,  after  more  than 
1*2  years  of  intensive  study,  the  Council 
reported  as  one  of  its  conclusions  that 
security  in  old  age  requires  the  combina- 
tion of  a  cash  benefit  and  insurance 
against  a  substantial  part  of  the  costs  of 
expensive  illness.  The  Council  stated 
further  that  social  insurance  offers  the 
only  practical  way  of  making  sure  that 
most  older  people  will  have  hospital  in- 
surance protection.  I  will  comment  fur- 
ther on  the  Council's  findings  at  a  later 
point  in  my  statement. 

We  can  no  longer  permit  hospital 
costs — or  the  fear  of  hospital  costs — to 
deprive  our  elderly  citizens  of  the  se- 
curity and  peace  of  mind  that  should  be 
their  due  after  a  lifetime  of  work.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  most  of  my 
colleagues,  and  most  Americans,  share 
my  conviction  that  the  only  practical  and 
effective  remedy  to  this  critical  and  wide- 
spread problem  is  hospital  insurance 
through  social  security.  Enactment  of 
H.R.  1,  which  would  provide  such  insur- 
ance, should  be  our  No.  1  objective  in  the 
coming  months. 

^  PROSPECTS    FOR    ENACTMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,,  there  is  no  justification 
for  postponing  approval  of  a  social  se- 
curity hospital  benefits  program.  Dur- 
ing the  many  years  that  this  proposal 
has  been  before  the  Congress,  the  major 
issues  that  have  blocked  passage  have 
been  resolved.  The  mounting  evidence 
that  has  been  collected  over  this  period 
has  clearly  established  that  older  people 
have  not  been  able  to  adequately  pre- 
pare themselves  to  cope  with  their  large 
health  costs.  Everyone  who  has  come 
into  contact  with  this  problem  knows 
that  the  situation  is  widespread  and 
serious.  The  past  several  years  of  experi- 
mentation with  private  insurance  and 
public  welfare  programs  have  also  shown 
that  these  existing  means  of  financing 
health  care  in  old  age  cannot,  by  them- 
selves, meet  the  problem. 

Over  the  years,  the  American  public 
has  seen  a  great  deal  of  controversy  over 
social  security  hospital  benefits  for  the 
elderly.  They  have  been  exposed  to  the 
informational  campaigns  carried  out  by 
proponents  and  opponents  and  they  have 
considered  the  mounting  support  for  the 
proposal  by  such  nonpartisan  groups  of 
experts  as  the  task  force  that  was  formed 
at  the  request  of  Senator  Javits  and,  of 
course,  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security.  The  American  people  have 
also  considered  the  suggestions  made 
during  the  political  campaigns  last  year 
that  not  even  the  existing  social  security 
system — much  less  the  hospital  benefit 
plan— is  acceptable  and  that  the  system 
should  be  radically  changed. 

The  results  of  the  November  election 
should  leave  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind 
over  how  the  American  voters  feel  about 
these  issues.  They  have  overwhelmingly 
endorsed  social  security  and  the  addition 
of  hospital  insurance  for  the  aged  to  the 
present  system.  The  American  voters 
have  also  elected  to  this  body  a  member- 
ship which  is  clearly  in  favor  of  my  pro- 
posal. We  can  now  proceed  to  carry  out 
our  mandate  without  further  delay. 


SIMILARITY  TO  APPROVED  MEASURES 

With  the  exception  of  the  hospital  in- 
surance provisions,  the  provisions  of  my 
bill  are  largely  the  same  as.  or  similar  to, 
those  agreed  to  by  the  Committee  oii 
Ways  and  Means  in  the  course  of  the 
committee's  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posed Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1964.  The  7-percent  benefit  increase 
that  I  am  proposing  is  somewhat  larger 
than  was  agreed  to  by  the  committee, 
but  an  increase  of  this  size  is  clearly 
needed;  the  last  social  security  benefit 
increase  was  enacted  in  1958  and  the 
proposed  increase  is  needed  to  bring 
benefits  into  line  with  current  prices. 

The  proposed  7-percent  increase,  the 
hospital  insurance  program,  and  the 
other  social  security  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  be  financed  by  the  contribution 
increases  •.  proposed  in  the  Senate-ap- 
proved bill  of  last  year:  the  social  secur- 
ity tax  rate  for  an  employee  would  be  in- 
creased to  an  ultimate  level  of  5.2  per- 
cent— in  1971 ;  and  the  amount  of  annual 
earnings  subject  to  the  tax  would  be 
raised  from  $4,800  to  $5,600.  You  will 
recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  proposed 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1964 
v.ere  pending  in  a  conference  commit- 
tee when  the  88th  Congress  adjourned. 

The  hospital  insurance  provisions  of 
the  bill  I  have  introduced  will  be  familiar 
to  my  colleagues.  In  all  major  respects, 
the  proposed  hospital  benefit  plan  is  the 
same  as  the  bill  I  have  introduced  on  be- 
half of  the  administration  in  the  previ- 
ous Cqngress  and  which  was  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
during  the  extensive  health  benefit  hear- 
ings of  1963  and  1964.  Similarly,  the 
proposal  is  much  the  same  as  the  hos- 
pital insurance  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1964  as  passed  by  the  Senate  last  fall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  statement 
material  describing  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  1.  This  will  include  actuarial 
tables  showing  the  financial  status  of 
the  social  security  system  under  my  bill. 
At  this  point,  however,  I  shall  summar- 
ize the  hospital  insurance  provisions.  I 
shall  also  touch  briefly  on  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  these  have  been  improved. 
While  the  proposed  hospital  insurance 
plan  follows  the  same  approach  as  the 
predecessor  bill,  we  have  continued  to 
evaluate  the  plan  and  have  been  able 
to  make  further  improvements  in  it. 

HOSPITAL    INSURANCE    PROVISIONS 

Like  my  previous  proposals,  H.R.  1 
woiild  utilize  the  time-tested  social  se- 
curity mechanism  to  enable  Americans 
to  contribute  during  working  years  to- 
ward the  cost  of  hospitalization  and  re- 
lated care  that  they  will  face  during 
their  later  years.  The  proposed  hos- 
pital insurance  protection  would  be 
made  available  to  virtually  all  people 
at  age  65  as  an  earned  right.  My  bill 
would  accomplish  this  without  interfer- 
ing with  hospital  operations  or  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  any  way.  The  pro- 
posed program  would  provide  the  fol- 
lowing benefits: 

First.  Payments  would  be  made  for 
up  to  60  days  of  hospital  care  with  the 
patient    paying    a    deductible    amount 
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PQual  to  the  national  average  cost  for 
1  day  of  hospital  care.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision for  a  choice  among  alternative 
hospital  benefit  plans,  as  under  my  pre- 
vious proposal,  because  of  problems  of 
advising  elderly  people  about  the  impli- 
cations of  various  options  and  the  dis- 
satisfaction that  would  result  from 
•wrong"  choices. 

Second.  To  encourage  the  appropriate 
use  of  facilities  less  expensive  than  hos- 
pitals for  convalescence,  payment  would 
be  made  for  up  to  60  days  of  postacute 
.care  in  extended-care  facilities  following 
discharge  from  a  hospital.  My  new  bill 
would  clarify  the  nature  of  the  post- 
hospital  care  that  would  be  paid  for 
under  the  proposed  program  by  using 
the  terms  'posthospital  extended  care" 
and  -extended  care  facility."  In  addi- 
tion the  bill  would  make  it  somewhat 
easier  for  these  facilities  to  participate  in 
the  program  by  changing  the  require- 
ment that  a  facility  be  affiliated  with  a 
hospital  to  one  that  would  require  only 
that  the  facility  have  an  agreement  with 
a  hospital  for  the  timely  transfer  of 
patients  and  medical  information. 

Third.  Payment  would  be  made  for  all 
costs  above  a  deductible  amount  for  out- 
patient hospital  diagnostic  services  fur- 
nished within  a  30-day  period;  the  de- 
ductible amount  would  be  equal  to  one- 
half  the  deductible  amount  for  inpatient 
hospital  benefits. 

Fourth.  Payment  of  all  costs  for  up  to 
240  visits  a  year  by  visiting  nur.ses  and 
other  health  workers  in  the  patient's  own 

home. 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  supplementa- 
tion of  the  basic  plan  with  effective  pri- 
vate insurance,  the  bill  would  authorize 
private  insurance  carriers  to  pool  their 
resources  for  the  purpose  of  making  low- 
cost  health  insurance  available  that  old- 
er people  could  add  to  their  socal  security 
hospital  insurance. 

The  social  security  program  of  hospital 
insurance  for  the  elderly  that  I  {)ropose 
would,  like  my  previous  proposals,  rely 
on  the  traditional  partnership  between 
public  insurance,  private  insurance,  and 
public  assistance  that  has  worked  so  well 
in  the  area  of  income  maintenance.  First, 
basic  protection  against  hospital  costs 
and  certain  alternatives  to  hospitaliza- 
tion would  be  afforded  the  elderly  on  a 
paid-up   basis   through   social   security. 
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nanced  by  contributions  from  workers — 
and  matching  payments  from  their  em- 
ployers. The  maximum  employee  con- 
tribution rate  would  be  less  than  one- 
half  of  one  percent  so  that,  for  example, 
a  worker  earning  $5,600  a  year,  the  max- 
imum amount  subject  to  contributions, 
would  pay  about  $25  per  year  toward  hos- 
pital insurance;  one  earning  $4,800  would 
pay  about  $22  a  year;  one  earning  the 
median  amount  of  $3,000  would  pay 
$13.50  a  year. 

Under  the  hospital  insurance  proposal, 
the  additional  contributions  for  hospital 
insurance  would  be  automatically  appro- 
priated to  a  special  hospital  insurance 
trust  fund,  which  would  be  kept  separate 
and  operate  independently  from  the 
existing  social  security  trust  funds.  All 
hospital  insurahce  benefits  and  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  proposed 
program  would  be  paid  only  from  the  new- 
hospital  insurance  trust  fund. 

IMPERATIVE     NEED     FOR     ENACTMENT 

The  reasons  that  it  is  imperative  to  en- 
act a  program  of  hospital  insurance  for 
the  elderly  have  been  clearly  established. 
Health  care  has  become  so  expensive  that 
virtually  no  one,  not  even  the  person  who 
is  working  in  a  well-paying  job  and  who 
is  at  the  height  of  his  earning  power, 
can  afford  to  be  without  insurance 
against  large  health  expenses.  And  the 
elderly  have  an  even  greater  need  for 
health  insurance  than  younger  people 
because,  on  the  average,  their  health  care 
costs  are  twice  as  high.  The  incidence 
of  expensive  illness  increases  greatly  in 
old  age.  Each  year,  one  out  of  every  six 
older  people  is  hospitalized.  Practically 
everyone  who  reaches  sge  65  is  hospital- 
ized at  least  once  during  his  later  years 
and  most  older  people  are  hospitalized 
two  or  more  times.  On  the  average,  the 
older  person  uses  almost  three  times  as 
much  hospital  care  as  the  younger  per- 
son. 

It  is  ironic  that,  despite  this  demon- 
strably great  need  for  protection  against 
the  cost  of  health  care,  the  elderly  have 
to  get  along  without  adequate  health  in- 
surance coverage.  Only  a  handful  of 
the  aged— perhaps  1  in  20— have  pro- 
tection against  as  much  as  40  percent 
or  more  of  their  health  costs.  Only 
about  one-half  of  the  aged  have  any 
health  insurance  at  all— even  counting 
those  with  only  meager  $10-per-day  hos 


Second,  private  protection  would  be  built  coverage  policies  or  one  of  the  other 


upon  this  base  through  employer  plans 
and  individually.  Third,  two  States,  re- 
lieved of  a  substantial  portion  of  their 
welfare  burden,  would  be  placed  in  a  far 
better  financial  position  to  provide  ade- 
quate medical  assistance  to  help  the  rel- 
atively small  residual  group  whose  spe- 
cial needs  and  circumstances  make  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  meet  their  health 
costs. 

FINANCIAL  SOUNDNESS   OF  HOSPITAL   INSURANCE 
PROVISIONS   ■ 

The  proposed  hospital  insurance  would 
be  financed  on  the  same  sound  basis  as 
the  present  social  security  program.  The 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  pro- 
gram was  calculated  only  after  intensive 
study  of  all  available  data,  including  the 
experience  of  private  health  insurance 
organizations.  The  cost  of  the  proposed 
hospital  insurance  would  be  fully  fi- 
cxi 3 


inadequate  plans  offered  to  the  aged 
Despite  the  much-heralded  introduction 
over  the  past  5  years  of  Blue  Cross  senior 
citizen  plans,  the  State-65  plans  and  the 
commercial  insurance  mass  enrollment 
plans,  the  number  of  aged  people  with- 
out health  insurance  is  nearly  as  large 
as  it  was  5  years  ago. 

Over  the  years  that  the  social  security 
hospital  insurance  proposal  has  been 
studied,  it  has  become  increasingly  clear 
to  most  informed  people  that  the  existing 
health  insurance  arrangements  cannot 
alone  meet  the  problem  of  insuring  the 
elderly.  Most  people  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  adequate  health  insurance  when 
they  are  old,  because  that  is  the  time  of 
life  when  health  insurance  costs  are 
highest  and  when  the  individual's  finan- 
cial resources  are  likely  to  be  lowest.  On 
the  average,  the  older  family  group  has 


one-half  as  much  income  as  younger 
families  of  comparable  size.  In  all  but  a 
few  cases,  a  person  will  no  longer  have 
upon  retirement  the  advantage  of  em- 
ployer contributions  toward  his  health 
insurance  premiums. 

On  the  other  hand,  health  insurance 
is  much  more  expensive  for  the  elderly 
than  for  others,  primarily  because  of  the 
high  health  costs  associated  with  old  ape. 
And  the  health  insurance  premiums  old- 
er people  must  pay  are  pushed  even 
higher,  because  the  elderly  are  generally 
not  eligible  fof  group  coverage.  Most  of 
the  health  insurance  in  force  in  the 
United  States  is  purchased  for  groups  of 
employees  through  their  place  of  em- 
ployment. This  group  health  insurance 
coverage  is  economical,  in  part  because 
the  sales  and  premium  collection  costs 
are  less  and  in  part  because  some  of  the 
administrative  costs  are  borne  by  the 
employer,  who,  for  example,  collects  the 
premiums,  generally  by  a  deduction  from 
wages.  When  administrative  costs  are 
low,  almost  all  of  the  money  workers  pay 
toward  their  group  coverage  can  be  re- 
turned to  them  in  the  form  of  health 
benefits. 

Unfortunately,  the  elderly,  who  are 
generally  not  employed  and  do  not  be- 
long to  a  group  for  which  group  health 
insurance  could  be  furnished,  cannot 
ordinarily  benefit  from  the  economies  of 
group  coverage.  They  can  generally  get 
health  insurance  only  on  an  individual 
basis.  Individual  commercial  health  in- 
surance costs,  on  the  average,  about  Wz 
times  as  much  as  group  coverage  offering 
the  same  protection.  Because  health 
costs  for  older  people  are  about  twice 
and  hospital  costs  close  to  three  times 
those  of  younger  people,  an  individually 
written  health  insurance  policy  for  an 
aged  person  may  cost  three  or  four  times 
as  much  as  the  same  protection  fur- 
nished under  a  group  coverage  plan  for 
younger  people.  This  can  mean  health 
insurance  costs  for  an  adequate  policy 
of  S500  a  year  or  more  for  an  aged  couple. 

Health  costs  have  become  the  most 
serious  remaining  threat  to  financial 
security  in  old  age.  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  health  care  costs  have  become 
the  most  important  single  reason  for  the 
continuing  need  for  the  aged  to  resort 
to  public  assistance. 

Over  one-third  of  public  assistance 
expenditures  for  the  aged  are  for  medi- 
cal costs.  As  short  a  time  as  12  years 
ago  medical  costs  were  only  11  percent  of 
public  assistance  for  the  aged. 

A    CONTINUING    PROBLEM 

Unless  we  take  the  steps  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  have  demanded, 
health  costs  are  going  to  remain  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  security  of  elderly 
Americans  for  generations  to  come. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  cost 
of  health  care  will  continue  to  rise  faster 
than  other  costs  for  some  time  to  come. 
And,  of  course,  the  cost  of  health  insur- 
ance must  fpUow  suit.  Moreover,  there 
is  every  likeKtiood  that  the  elderly  will 
continue  to  use  an  increasing  volume 
of  health  services  as  medical  science  ad- 
vances. And  as  now,  the  future  aged 
will  have  to  cope  with  the  substantial  re- 
duction in  income  that  comes^  with  re- 
tirement. 
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PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE 


Welfare  programs  do  not  offer  an  ac- 
ceptable remedy  to  the  problem  oldei' 
people  face  in  meetins;  the  costs  of  ex- 
pensive illness.  For  the  problem  is  not 
one  faced  only  by  the  poor,  the  group 
for  whom  public  assistance  is  intended. 
The  problem  of  paying  large  health  bills 
in  old  age  hits  hardest  at  the  great  ma- 
jority of  older  people — those  who  are 
neither  rich  nor  very  poor.  These  are 
the  people  who  risk  the  loss  of  their  fi- 
nancial independence.  Giving  assistance 
to  people  who  are  already  reduced  to 
poverty  is  necessary,  but  the  prevention 
of  dependency  is  certainly  more  in  line 
with  the  aspirations  of  the  American 
people. 

Also,  getting  help  through  public  as- 
sistance ahvays  depends  on  meeting  a 
means  test — and  that  of  course  involves 
an  investigation  of  the  individual's  per- 
sonal financial  situation.  If  there  is  one 
attitude  Americans  have  in  common  it 
is  the  desire  to  maintain  individual  dig- 
nity and  privacy.  Most  people  find  it 
humiliating  to  undergo  a  scrutiny  of  their 
personal  affairs  and  how  they  spend  their 
money.  In  some  cases,  the  means-test 
investigation  takes  place  while  the  elder- 
ly person  is  lying  helpless  in  a  hospital 
bed.  Even  the  resources  of  their  chil- 
dren may  be  investigated. 

Many  of  our  senior  citizens  would 
rather  forgo  needed  medical  care — to 
the  detriment  of. their  health — than  go 
before  a  public  welfare  agency  and  ad- 
mit what  they  think  amounts  to  social 
and  financial  failure.  How  can  we  per- 
mit this  to  happen  to  a  retired  person 
who  has  worked  hard  and  been  self-sup- 
porting all  his  life,  when  he  finds  that 
he  has  a  big  hospital  bill.  We,  as  a  moral 
people,  cannot  consign  all  these  people 
to  the  welfare  rolls.  We  must  adopt  the 
much  more  suitable  alternative  of  social 
security  hospital  insurance.  And  there 
are  other  problems  with  depending  upon 
public  assistance  as  the  basic  public  pro- 
gram to  meet  this  problem. 

While  a  few  States  have  fairly  liberal 
Kerr-Mii;.--  prorrvams  -»f  medical  assist- 
ance for  the  aged,  a  few  States  have  no 
Kerr-Mills  piosram  at  a'l  r.nd  most 
States  have  very  stringent  ones.  Of  the 
States  with  programs,  the  majority  have 
established  their  programs  so  as  to  b'"'ne- 
flt  only  ol;ler  individuals  whose  cinnual 
incomes  fall  below  $1,500.  Also,  the 
State  plans  generally  give  no  help  to 
those  with  very  modest  bank  accounts. 
Many  States  do  not  provide  aid  if  the  rel- 
atives cannot  show  they  are  too  poor  to 
help. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  while 
the  Kerr-Mills  provisions  were  intended 
to  help  older  people  who  are  ordinarily 
self-supporting,  most  of  the  aged  who 
have  actually  met  the  eligibility  require- 
ments were  so  poor  that  they  met  all  the 
requirements  for  old-age  assistance.  In 
other  words,  essentially  none  but  the 
very  poor  have  been  aided  by  the  Kerr- 
Mills  legislation.  Even  then  the  scope  of 
care  available  is  often  quite  limited.  In 
some  States,  for  example,  medical  care 
is  provided  under  Kerr-Mills  only  where 
the  applicant's  life  or  sight  is  endan- 


gered, rather  than  whenever  medically 
required.  In  a  number  of  States  pay- 
ment for  hospital  cai^  under  MAA  Is 
very  limited — to  as  few  as  15  days. 

THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  APPROACH 

For  most  Americans,  what  is  needed 
is  not  more  lenient  welfare  programs  but 
rather  an  insurance  system  under  which 
all  workers  can,  during  their  pi-oductive 
years,  pay  contributions  toward  protec- 
tion against  the  high  health  costs  that 
will  beset  them  in  later  yeai-s.  Social 
security,  and  only  social  security,  would 
make  this  desirable,  self-help  arrange- 
ment available  to  practically  everybody. 

Unlike  public  assistance,  social  secu- 
rity hospital  insurance  would  help  pre- 
vent indigency  by  helping  older  people 
meet  their  health  costs  before  they  have 
been  reduced  to  indigency.  The  hospital 
insurance  would  be  financed  through  a 
system  which  older  people  have  helped  to 
support  by  their  specific  earmarked 
social  security  contributions.  Thus,  un- 
like public  assistance,  there  would  be  no 
humiliating  and  degrading  needs  tests; 
the  hospital  benefits  would  be  paid  as  an 
earned  right — the  way  that  preserves  in- 
dividual dignity  and  privacy. 

Further,  the  details  of  the  proposed 
hospital  insurance  would  be  spelled  out 
by  statute  so  that  workers  would  know 
what  they  would  get  in  return  for  their 
contributions.  Since  the  funds  needed 
to  finance  the  proposed  insurance  would 
be  provided  in  advance,  older  people 
would  be  certain  of  having  the  proposed 
protection  when  they  reach  age  65. 
There  would  not  be  the  problem  that 
public  assistance  administrators  face  of 
having,  every  so  often,  to  cut  back  the 
medical  care  provided  the  needy  because 
of  insufficient  funds. 

Unlike  voluntary  insurance,  the.  so- 
cial security  mechanism  would  make 
health  benefit  protection  available  to  re- 
tired people  on  a  group  basis — a  kind  of 
coverage  that  is  ordinarily  only  avail- 
able to  working  people.  Like  the  group 
insurance  available  to  the  young,  there 
would  be  no  waiting  periods,  no  exclu- 
sion of  preexisting  conditions,  no  higher 
premiums  for  poorer  health  risks,  nor 
other  devices  that  now  deprive  those 
older  people  who  need  it  most  of  hospi- 
tal insurance  protection.  Individually 
purchased  health  insurance  plans,  on  the 
average,  provide  less  than  60  cents  worth 
of  protection  in  return  for  each  dollar 
of  premiums  the  individual  pays,  while 
social  security  ho.spital  insurance  would 
:-at'un  97  cents  on  the  dollar.  Social 
~ecurity  hospital  insurance  would  have 
rr  fixed  dollar  benefits  that  get  out  of 
dat?.  And  employer  contributions, 
'vhich  are  not  generally  available  to  the 
a'rrf  d  who  buy  insurance,  would  help  fi- 
na  ice  the  program. 

The  social  insui-ance  mechanism  also 
offers  a  truly  conservative  approach  to 
meeting  ba.sic  costs  of  illness  in  old  age. 
The  scope  of  the  health  insurance  pro- 
tection that  would  be  provided  would  be 
clearly  defined  and  limited  by  law,  the 
longnin  cost  of  the  program  would  be 
actuarially  calculated,  and  revenue  suffi- 
cient to  finance  the  program  would  be 
provided. 


RECOMMENDATION  OP  THE  ADVISORY   COUNCtt 
ON   SOCIAL    SECURITY 

Before  concluding  my  statement,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of 
the  specific  conclusions  about  the  health 
insurance  needs  of  the  elderly  that  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security 
reached  after  its  thorough  review  of  all 
the  evidence.  The  council  concluded 
that  monthly  cash  benefits  are  not  suf. 
ficient  to  provide  the  economic  security 
in  old  age  that  the  social  security  pro- 
gram is  intended  to  provide.  In  the 
council's  opinion,  monthly  cash  benefits 
can  meet  regularly  recurring  expenses 
such  as  those  tor  food,  clothing  and  shel- 
ter, but  monthly  cash  benefits  are  not  a 
practical  way  to  meet  the  problem  of 
high  and  unpredictable  costs  of  health 
care,  and  costs  that  may  run  into  the 
thousands  of  dollars  for  some  and 
amount  to  very  little  for  others.  The 
Council  believes  that  the  time  has  come 
to  apply  the  method  of  social  insurance 
to  this  problem  in  order  to  assure  the 
continuing  effectiveness  of  retirement 
protection.  The  Council's  report  recom- 
mends the  adoption  of  a  program  under 
which  workers  and  their  employers  and 
the  self-employed  could  make  contribu- 
tions during  their  working  years  in  order 
to  have  protection  against  the  cost  of 
hospital  care  and  related  services  in  old 
age.  Only  one  member  dissented  from 
this  recommendation. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Advisory 
Council  has  made  this  recommendation. 
Their  recommendation  lends  additional 
authoritative  support  to  the  cause  I  have 
been  championi^ig  for  years.  I  should 
mention  that  the  hospital  insurance 
program  proposed  by  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil goes  beyond  the  proposal  in  my  hill 
by  recommending  that  totally  and  per- 
manently disabled  people  should  have 
the  same  hospital  insurance  protection 
as  the  elderly.  I  commend  to  Members 
of  this  body  the  thoughtful  and  thorough 
report  of  this  knowledgeable  and  dis- 
tinguished Council. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said,  the  bill  I 
have  just  introduced  is  basically  the 
same  as  the  hospital  in.surance  amend- 
ment that  the  Senate  added  last  ye^r  to 
the  proposed  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1964.  In  approving  the  previ- 
ous version  of  the  bill,  that  body 
endor.sed  the  idea  that  workers  should  , 
have  the  opportunity  to  pay  in^advance, 
and  over  their  working  years,  toward  the ' 
basic  hospital  insurance  they  will  need 
during  their  later  years.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  but  that  most  of- 
the  Members  of  this  body  share  that 
view.  We  in  the  Congress  will  reach 
agreement  on  this  logical  extension  of 
the  retirement  protection  offered  by 
social  security  this  year,  and  we  will  be 
able  to  take  great  pride  in  having  had* 
hand  in  bringing  financial  security  and 
peace  of  mind  to  millions  of  older 
Americans. 

As  was  true  of  previous  proposals  on 
this  subject,  H.R.  1  will  represent  less 
than  many  might  wishfo  have  included, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  represents  faF 
more  than  others  wish  to  include.  There 
has  been  an  opportunity  to  add  further 
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refinements  and  to  make  changes  and 
improve  this  proposal.  I  might  point 
out  that  thei-e  certainly  has  been  ample 
onportunity  during  the  past  years  for 
all  interested  individuals  to  thoroughly 
consider  what  is  involved.  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  there  should  not  be  expeditious 
consideration  and  favorable  action  at  an 

early  date. 

Mr.  Soeaker,  I  am  gratified  to  note 
the  number  of  Members  who  have  indi- 
cated their  desire  to  cosponsor  H.R.  1 
at  the  commencement  of  this  Congress: 

Eugene  J.  Keogh,  of  New  York;  Fran-k 
M.  Karsten,  of  Missouri;  Al  Ullman.  of 
Oregon;  James  A.  Burke,  of  Massachu- 
setts; Martha  W.  Griffiths,  of  Michi- 
gan; George  M.  Rhodes,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Dan  Rostenkowski,  of  Illinois. 

Congressmen  from  California  include : 
Chet  Holifield,  George  Miller,  John 
Moss,  James  Roosevelt,  B.  F.  Sisk,  John 
McFall,  Jeffery  Cohelan,  Harold  John- 
son, James  C.  Corman,  George  E.  Brown, 
Phillip  Burton,  Ronald  B.  Cameron, 
Don  Edwards,  Richard  Hanna,  Augustus 
F.  Hawkins.  Robert  L.  Leggett,  Edward 
R.  Roybal.  Lionel  Van  Deerlin.  Charles 
H.  Wilson,  Ken  W.  Dyal,  and  John  V. 

TUNNEY.  .      ^ 

Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey; 
John  D.  Dincell.  of  Michigan;  Henry  S. 
Reuss.  of  Wisconsin;  Seymour  Halpern, 
of  New  York;  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal, 
of  New  York;  Carlton  R.  Sickles,  of 
Maryland;  Lynn  E.  Stalbaum,  of  Wis- 
consin; Dominick  V.  Daniels,  of  New 
Jersey;  Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  of  New  York; 
Jacob  H.  Gilbert,  of  New  York. 

Clement  J.  Zablockt,  of  Wisconsin; 
John  R.  Hansen,  of  Iowa;  Joseph  P. 
Vigorito,  of  Pennsylvania;  Roman  C. 
PuciNSKi,  of  Illinois;  Claude  Pepper,  of 
Florida;  Leonard  Farbst'ein,  of  New 
York;  J.  Oliva  Huot,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; Ray  Clevenger,  of  Michigan; 
Spark  M.  Matsunaca,  of  Hawaii. 

Thomas  C.  McGrath,  Jr.,  of  New  Jer- 
sey; John  Conyers,  Jr.,  of  Michigan; 
'  -Edward  Patten,  of  New  Jersey ;  William 
R.    AndeIrson.     of     Tennessee;     Lloyd 
M-BDS.  of  Washington;  Patsy  T.  Mink, 
■of  HaVaii;   James  H.  Scheuer,  of  New 
York;  Leste?  L.  Wolff,  of  New  York; 
-  Arnold  tDLSFN.  of  Montana;  William  F. 
Ryan,  of  New  York.;.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski, 
of  New  York. 
Income  and  outgo  under  H.R.  1,  by  calendar 

OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE  "TRUST  FUND 


Actuarial   balance  under  H.R.   1,  expressed 
as  -percentages  of  taxable  payroll 

COMPUTATIONS  ON   PERPETUITY   BASIS 
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-.30     +.05 
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fondest  hopes  that  at  long  last  this  great 
measure  will  pass. 

Mr.  KING  of  California.    I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


COMPUTATIONS    ON    7  5 -"YEAR    COST    BASIS  ' 


DIS.4BILITT    INSURANCE    TRUST    FUND 
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HOSPITALIZATION    INSITRANCE  rTRUST    FUND 
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'  The  7-percent  increiise  applies  only  on  the  first  $400 
of  average  monthly  wage. 

:  FoUowinu  is  a  breakdown  of  tlje  0.84  percent  cost  of 
tile  lieallh-benelits; 

Percent 

Hospitalization  benefits .' 0.78 

Extended  care  l)enefits.. 02 

Outpatient  diagnostic servla'S... -01 

Home  nursing  care... -- 03 


.84 


3  Basis  recommended  by  Advisory  Council  on  Social 

Security. 

Mr.  R00SE"VELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  p 

Mr.  KING  of  CaUfornia.  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  ROOSE'VELT.  I  congratulate  my 
distinguished  ccdleague  for  the  introduc- 
tion li.R.  1.  I  wish  to  tell  him  I  am 
sure  there  are  many  of  us  who  hope  that 
at  long  last  this  measure  will  come  to  a 
vote  in  this  House. 

■    Mr.  KING  of  California.    I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleriian  yield? 

Mv-  KING  of  California.  I-  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California.-' 

Ml'.  MILLER.     I  wish  to  join  in  what 
the  gentleman  from  Califo.rnia  has  said 
'  with  respect  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

•   Mr.  FARBSTEIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KING  of  California.-  I  yield  "to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  also  desire  to 
join  with,  the  two  gentlemen  who  have 
previously  spoken  in  congratulating  the 
gentleman  for  introducing  this  bill. 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KING  of  CaUfornia.    r  yield  to 
.  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  wish  to  join  heartily 
in  what  has  been  said  by  the  able  gentle- 
men, and  to  add  that  we  entertain  the 


HORTON  RESOLUTION  CALLS  FOR 
SPECIAL  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  COM- 
MITTEE IN  CONGRESS 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  today  a  resolution  to  establish 
a  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations. 

I  take  this  time  to  call  the  proposal  to 
the  attention  of  my  worthy  colleagues 
and  urge  their  consideration  of  the  mani- 
fold reasons  which  I  believe  warrant  its 
adoption. 

I  also  want  to  remind  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  the  considerable  senti- 
ment which  was  expressed  in  favor  of  the 
establishment  of  sucn  a  special  commit- 
tee during  the  88th  Congress.  By^  actual 
count,  there  were  45  resolutions  intro- 
duced for  this  purpose.  I  am  proud  that 
mine.  House  Resolution  175,  was  among 
them  and  one  of  the  first  to  be  offered  in 
the  last  Congress.  While  all  of  these 
measures  were  referred  to  the  Rules 
Committee,  no  action  was  taken  on  them. 
There  is  a  common  consensus  in  the 
United  States  today  'that  international 
communism  is  our  enemy.  It  poses  a 
threat — both  real  and  potential — to 
American  security  interests. 

This  consensus  is  no  illusion.  It  is  not 
a  figment  of  anyone's  imagination. 
Rather,  it  is  an  awareness  of  the  vicious 
tyranny  which  has  been  thrust  upon  mil- 
lions of  unwilling  souls  in  once-free 
nations  of  the  world. 

Throughout  E5stern  Europe,  in  Asia, 
in  Cuba,  the  agents  of  atheistic  aggres- 
sion have  subjugated  millions  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  They  are  political 
prisoners.  The  most  cruel,  ruthless,  and 
inhuman  bondage  ever  known  to  human 
,  history  holds  them  in  check.  All  the  free- 
doms we  enjoy — and  too  often  take  for 
granted — are  denied  these  people  of  the 
captive  nations.  And,  how  well  we  know 
the  horrible  death  and  horrendous  de- 
struction which  has  followed  those  val- 
iant attempts  to  throw  off  the  shackles 
of  Soviet  slavery. 

The  plight  of  these  peoples  whose  na- 
tional independence  and  individual  lib- 
erty has  been  wrongfully  wrenched 
from  them  by  Com.munist  captors  trou- 
bles me  and  my  constituents.  In  thou- 
sands of  cases,  those  whom  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress are  sorrow  stricken  by  these  sit- 
uations not  alone  because  of  an  in- 
stinctive American  repugnance  toward 
tyranny  but  additionally  because  among 
these  enslaved  peoples  are  members  of 
their  own  families  and  others  to  whom 
they  are  related  by  virtue  of  a  common 
birthplace  or  national  ancestry.  Far 
better  j,han  my  ability  to  urge  a  fii-mer 
U.S.  policy  for  the  ultimate  liberation  of 
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the  captive  nations  is  their  personal 
knowledge  of  the  "iron  fists"  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

By  adopting  the  resolution  I  have  of- 
fered today,  this  ureat  legislative  body — 
famed  historically  for  the  architects  of 
freedom  who  have  served  here — can  ex- 
press a  free  world  commitment  to  a 
strong  anti-Communist  position. 

Beyond  this,  such  a  resolution  would 
reflect  on  our  country  worldwide  recog- 
nition that  the  United  States  intends  to 
take  the  lead  in  denouncing  the  Reds' 
illegal  takeovers  of  the  captive  nations. 
This  would  be  an  important  message  of 
hope  and  inspiration  to  those  now  in 
Communist  captivity. 

We  also  need  this  essential  congres- 
sional instrument  for  observing  end  re- 
porting on  the  activities  of  communism. 
There  is  an  informational  gap  at  pres- 
ent. The  American  people  are  not  get- 
ting a  full  and  adequate  pictQie  of  Com- 
munist conspiracies  abroad.  Therefore, 
I  fear  our  fellow  citizens  are  not  so 
equipped  as  they  should  be  to  assess  and 
to  judge  the  real  proportions  of  this 
problem. 

The  true  nature  of  Soviet  imperialism 
and  colonialism  is  a  message  that  should 
be  brought  home  to  all  Americans.  It 
should  be  proclaimed  to  the  whole  w'orld. 
for  a  naked  exposure  of  its  political  pur- 
pose should  once  and  for  all  belie  the 
frequent  Communist  charges  of  Ameri- 
can imperialism. 

The  problem  is  acute:  the  need  is  ob- 
\'ious. 

For  these  and  many  more  reasons,  I 
urge  that  Con<jress.  during  this  new  ses- 
sion, enact  legislation  establishing  a  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  so  doing.  Congress 
will  fulfill  an  important  responsibility  to 
the  American  people. 


HORTON  BILL  TO  REPEAL  RETAIL 
"       EXCISE  TAXES 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
opening  day  of  the  89th  Congress,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  I  have  introduced  to- 
day a  bill  to  repeal  the  Federal  retailers' 
excise  taxes. 

I  believe  that  an  examination*  of  ^my 
actions  in  the  last  Congress  makes  it 
clear  that  I  am  a  strong  advocate  for  an 
immediate  end  of  the  imposition  of  these 
levies.  On  two  occasions,  I  worked  di- 
rectly in  the  legislative  framework  for 
their  repeal.  Therefore,  I  now  feel  it  is 
very  appropriate  for  me  to  sponsor  my 
own  proposal  in  this  regard.  * 

The  excise  taxes  which  my  bill  seeks 
to  repeal  are  those  imposed  at  the  retail 
level  on  jewelry,  furs,  toilet  preparations, 
luggage,  and  handbags. 

These  taxes  first  were  levied  during 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II  when  the 
Government's  revenue  requirements  in- 
creased sharply.  Other  objectives  of 
these  levies  were  to  attract  investment 
in  war  bonds  rather  than  consumer  goods 


and  to  divert  industrial  production  away 
from  less  essential  items  to  needed  weap- 
ons of  war. 

The  legislative  history  is  clear  that 
these  retail  excise^  taxes  were  consid- 
ered originally  only  £!g -temporary  taxes 
that  would  be  allowed  to  expire  as  soon 
as  the  war  was  won.  Yet,  they  were  not 
removed  at  that  time.  In  fact,  they  were 
maintained  through  the  Korean  war 
period  and  only  after  that  w^re  they  re- 
duced from  20  to  10  percent.  Since  then, 
every  effort  to  abolish  these  taxes  has 
met  with  defeat. 

In  the  last  Congress,  attempts  to  re- 
peal or  reduce  these  excise  levies  were 
put  off  on  the  basis  that  a  more  thorough 
study  should  be  made  of  them  and  their 
impact  on  the  total  economy.  Now  that 
study  has  been  made.  During  this  past 
summer,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  held  exhaustive  hearings. 
The  testimony  and  papers  submitted  on 
the  whole  range  of  Federal  excise  taxes 
fill  six  volumes. 

There  are,  I  believe,  a  number  of  com- 
pelling reasons  for  the  repeal  of  the  re- 
tail excise  taxes.  So  that  my  colleagues 
may  be  apprised  of  why  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  that  end,  I  should  like  to 
cite  briefly  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
chief  arguments  calling  for  the  end  of' 
these  taxes. 

First,  a  repel  of  these  excise  levies 
would  provide  our  national  economy 
with  an  added  stimulus. 

Last  year's  $11.6  billion  personal  and 
corporate  income  tax  cut  de.servcs  much 
of  the  credit  for  the  vigorous  expansion 
of  economic  activity  which  occurred  in 
1964.  Legislation  repealing  these  excise 
taxes  will  j*crve  to  spur  our.  economy 
even  more. 

Taking  this  action  would  bring  im- 
mediate benefit  to  the  American  con- 
sumer— women,  in  particular — by  effect- 
ing a  10-percent  reduction  in  the  price 
of  the  commodities  affected. 

Thus,  savings  in  excess  of  $400  million 
would  be  released  into  the  hands  of  con- 
sumers for  expenditure  or  investment 
in  other  income-producing  enterprises. 
More  jobs  and  higher  incomes  and  prof- 
its would  be  crep.ted  in  industries  ex- 
panding to  meet  an  increased  demand 
for  goods  and  services.  Just  as  in  any 
economic  situation  where  more  money  is 
made  available  under  correct  circum- 
stances, the  capital  released  by  the  repeal 
of  the  taxes  covered  in  my  bill  can  gen- 
erate further  and  greater  prosperity  for 
individuals  and  industries. 

Second.  I  believe  it  is  realistic  to  as- 
sume that  a  growing  dynamic  economy 
not  only  is  worth  the  temporai-y  loss  in 
Federal  revenues,  but  soon  will  compen- 
sate for  it.  Total  collections  from  all 
retail  excise  taxes  yield^  only  $475  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1964.  This  represents 
but  four-tenths  of  1  percent  of  all  rev- 
enues of  $112.2  billion  received  by  the 
Federal  Government  from  all  sources 
during  that  annual  accounting  period. 
Therefore,  it  vvould  seem  certain  that 
despite  this  short-run  loss,  rising  rev- 
enues from  higher  incomes  generated  by 
a  more  productive  economy  soon  would 
offset  the  Federal  income  loss. 

Third,  the  present  retail  excise  tax 
structure  is  incongruous  with  our  na- 


tional tax  philosophy.  These  levies  are 
regressive,  working  the  greatest  hard- 
ship  on  those  least  able  to  pay,  namely 
those  in  the  low-income  brackets.  AnJ 
other  argument  for  excise  tax  repeal, 
then,  is  making  the  Government  more 
reliant  on  income  taxes  embracing  the 
progressive  principle  of  taxation. 

Fourth,  repeal  will  enable  producers 
of  these  taxed  items  and  those  who  retail 
them  to  compete  on  a  more  equal  footing 
with  those  manufacturing  and  selling 
nontaxed  articles.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  specialty  store  owner  or  the  small 
merchant  would  be  freed  from  much  of 
the  redtape  and  many  of  the  problems 
which  continually  harass  them  in  mer- 
chandising these  products.  Among  these 
problems — and,  countless  constituents 
have  voiced  them  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker- 
are  trying  to  identify  taxable  merchan- 
dise, the  additional  bookkeeping  and  re- 
ports which  are  required  in  serving  as 
the  Gowrnments  tax  collector  and  being 
subject  to  rigid  accounting  by  agents  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Fifth,  and  finally,  taxes  on  such  items 
as  cosmetics,  handbags,  and  luggage 
simply  are  not  justified  on  the  basis  of 
being  levied  on  luxury  items.  These  are 
iiot  luxury  items.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  before  and  I  take  the  time  to  repeat 
that  it  smacks  of  the  worst  kind  of  dis- 
crimination based  on  sex  to  make  a 
woman  pay  an  excise  tax  on  her  pocket- 
book.  Americans  should  enjoy  t  he  bene- 
fit of  having  these  taxes  repealed  in  order 
that  they  might  purchase  more  of  these 
articles  and  thereby  enjoy  their  daily 
lives  even  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  reasons  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  repeal  the 
retail  excise  taxes.  This  unfair  burden 
must  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
purchasing  public  and  it  is  within  the 
power  of  this  Congress  to  do  it. 
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HORTON  BILL  WOULD  ESTABLISH 
NATIONAL  HUMANITIES  FOUNDA- 
TION 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
'York?  K 

There  was  no  objection.  ■ 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  announce  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  that  on  this  open- 
ing day  of  the  89th  Congress,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Humanities  Foundation.  I 

This  action,  I  know,  is  being  taken  in  ' 
the  company  of  many  Members,  and  I 
am  confident  that  all  of  us  sponsoring 
these  measures  wish  to  acknowledge  our 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  TMr. 
Moorhead]  for  the  leadership  he  has  pro- 
vided and  the  inspiration  he  continues 
to  put  forth  in  behalf  of  this  vital  legis- 
lative proposal. 

In  a  large  and  admittedly  somewhat 
loose  sense,  this  measure  proposes  noth- 
ing less  than  the  restoration  of  man. 
It  is  not  a  practical  proposal  if  it  is 
measured  in  terms  of  putting  money  in 
our  pockets  and  increasing  the  general 


material  prosperity,  although  I  do 
hasten  to  add  that  many  useful  benefits 
would  accrue  from  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Humanities  Foundation  in 
terms  of  greater  national  prestige,  and  a 
more  meaningful  use  of  leisure  time. 

Neither  does  my  bill  fit  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  "bricks  and  mortar"  measure 
to  be  evidenced  tangibly  in  a  grandiose 
new  Jouilding,  although  it  would  visibly 
enrich  the  arts  and  culture  of  this  Na- 
tion- .    ^  ,^  , 

Because  its  concern  is  humanity  and 
the  deepest  mysteries  of  human  experi- 
ence, its  very  nature  is  elusive  and  its 
expediency  cannot  be  discussed  in  the 
usual  urging  fashion.  However,  the  pro- 
po.sed  National  Humanities  Foundation  is 
a  national  imperative  and  its  chief  sig- 
nificance for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  that  it  has  become  vital  to  our 
national  interests. 

I  would  like  to  quote  briefly  from  an 
address  by  Barnaby  Keehey,  chairman  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Humanities 
which  provided  the  groundwork  for  this 
legislation: 

Our  fuinilment  as  a  nation  depends  upon 
the  development  of  our  minds,  and  our  re- 
lations to  one  another  and  to  our  society  de- 
pend upon  our  understanding  of  one  another 
and  our  society.  The  humanities  and  the 
arts,  therefore,  are  at  the  center  of  our  lives 
and  ?,re  of  prime  importance  to  the  Nation 
and  ourselves. 

In  this  afflicted  and  often-difficult 
world,  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  redis- 
cover and  explore  human  values.  The 
revitalization  of  the  humanities  can  be 
an  antidote  to  the  fading  image  of  in- 
dividuals increasingly  obscured  in  a  con- 
temporary world  of  "bigness."  A  con- 
certed effort  to  support  the  humanities 
is  our  best  hope  for  reawakening  man's 
consciousness.  New  vision  and  true  free- 
dom have  as  their  essential  ingredients 
creative  thinking  and  creative  works. 

Described  briefly,  the  National  Ha- 
manities  Foundation  proposal  has  as  ite 
stated  purpose  "tc  develop  and  promote 
a  broadly  conceived  policy  of  support  for 
the  humanities  and  the  arts."  Within 
the  scope  of  the  Foundation  would  be  the 
humanitie.s  and  the  arts  defined  in  broad 
and  inclusive  terms. 

The  functions  of  the  Foundation  would 
be  first  to  develop  and  encourage  the  pur- 
suit of  a  national  policy  for  the  promo- 
tion of  scholarship,  education,  and  re- 
search in  the  humanities  and  the  arts^;- 
second,  to  insure  that  suitable  means  are 
provided  for  educating  and  developing 
scholars,  teachers,  and  artists  at  every 
stage  of  their  growth;  thii'd,  to  assist 
public  and  other  nonprofit  organizations 
concerned  wilh  encouraging  and  deveL- 
oping  sciiclars,  teachers,  and  artists,  in- 
cluding assistance  for  the  improvement 
of  teaching  in  the  humani'ies  and  arts: 
fourth,  to  award  scholarships  and  grad- 
uate fellowships  including  postdoctoral 
fello)^ ships  in  the  humanities  and  arts: 
and  fifth,  to  foster  the  interchange  of 
scholarly  information  in  the  humanities 
and  artf.  among  the  scholars  and  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries. 

The  organization  of  the  Foundation 
would  consist  of  a  board  of  24  members 
chosen  for  a  term  of  6  years  each  by  the 


President,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate;  and  a  Director  similarly 
.chosen.  Board  members  would  be  se- 
lected solely  on  the  basis  of  established 
records  of  distinguished  service  and 
scholai'ship  or  creativity  and  also  se- 
lected so  as  to  represent  a  wide  spectrum 
of  views  of  scholars,  teachers,  and  stu- 
dents in  the  humanities  and  arts  in  the 
United  States.  The  board  is  authorized 
to  create  committees  and  divisions. 

In  addition  to  safeguarding  the  hu- 
manities and  arts  from  interference  and 
control  through  the  creation  of  an  in- 
dependent and'  competent  board,  the 
Foundation's  freedom  also  would  be 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  its  opera- 
tion is  proposed  as  similar  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  which  is  empowered 
to  accept  gifts,  endowments,  and  grants- 
from  foundations,  corporations,  and  in- 
dividuals. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  was 
created  in  1950  to  give  impetus  to  the 
progress  of  science  in  our  country. 
Largely  through  its  efforts,  the  teaching 
of  science  has  been  revolutionized  and 
our  scientific  resources  are  strong. 

As  we  continue  to  clear  new  hurdles 
in  science  and  technology  and  as  we 
race  toward  the  moon,  the  schism  be- 
tween science  and  the  humanities  deep- 
:ens.  The  Nation  has  reached  a  stage 
'of  maturity  in  which  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities demand  equal  status  with 
science  and  a  redressing  of  the  imbal- 
ance of  the  two  cultures  is  required 
now^ 

We  have  developed  our  military  de- 
fenses to  the  point  where  it  is  now  pos- 
sible for  us  to  turn  a  greater  portion  of 
our  national  attention  to  the  defense  of 
our  beliefs,  our  ideals.  It  is  proper  that 
we  recognize  human  values  as  universal 
values  with  the  power  to  unite4&ll  man- 
kind. 

I  share  the  late  William  Faulkner's 
expressed  hope  and  belief  in  the  human 
spirit  as  he  phrased  it  so  eloquently 
w^ien  he  accepted  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
in  1950: 

I  believe  that  man  will  not  merely  en- 
dure: he  will  prevail.  He  is  immortal,  not 
because  he  alone  among  creatures  has  an 
inexhaustible  voice  but  because  he  has  a 
soul,  a  spirit  capable  of  compassion  and  sac- 
rifice and  endurance.  The  poet's,  the  wTit- 
er's  dutv  is  to  write  about  these  thines.  It 
i.=  his  privilege  to  help  man  endure  by  lift- 
ing his  heart,  by  reminding  him  of  the 
.  courage  and  honor  and  hope  and  pride  and 
compassion  and  pity  and  sacrifice  which 
have  been  the  glory  of  his  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  our  duty 
to  do  no  less  for  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  than  to  enact  the  legislation  I  pro- 
pose to  establish  a  National  Humanities 
Foundation  for  I  am  confident  that  in 
so  doing  we  will  be  accomphshing  more 
for  the  future  of  man  than  any  of.  us 
can  now  foresee. 


PROTECTION  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS  OF  INDIVIDUALS  COM- 
MITTED TO  FEDERAL  INSTITU- 
TIONS ON  CHARGE  OF  MENTAL 
INCOMPETENCY  OR  INSANITY 

Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 


1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
again  introduced  a  bill  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  constitutional  rights  of  individ- 
uals committed  to  Federal  institutions 
on  a  charge  of  mental  incompetency  or 
insanity.  This  bill  is  similar  to  one 
which  I  submitted  in  the  88th  Congress 
and  which  drew  a  favorable  recommen- 
dation from  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  with  some  modifica- 
tions. 

Basically,  the  bill  would  amend  chapter 
313  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  constitutional  rights  of 
mentally  incompetent  persons  committed 
thereunder.    The  proposed  amendments 
to  18  United  States  Code  4244,  contained 
in  the  bill,  would  first,  require  that  a  pre- 
liminary  motion   for  a  judicial   deter- 
mination of  the  mental  competency  of 
the  accused  to  stand  trial  be  supported 
by  a  sworn  written  statement  based  on 
personal   observation   by   a    responsible 
adult  as  to  the  mental  condition  of  the 
accused;   second,  require  a  hearing  on 
the  preliminary  motion  at  which  the  ac- 
cused and  his  attorney  should  be  present; 
third,  authorize  a  psychiatric  examina- 
tion or  temporary  commitment  for  such 
examirration  only  upon  an  initial  deter- 
mination by  the  court  "that  there  is  i-ea- 
sonable  cause  to  doubt  the  mental  com- 
petency of  the  accused";   fourth,  limit 
the  commitment,  if  commitment  is  or- 
dered, for  a  "reasonable  period,  net  to 
exceed  30  days,  as  the  court  may  de- 
termine";  and  fifth,  require  a  further 
hearing  on  the  issue  of  mental  compe- 
tency to  stand  trial  if  the  initial  report 
of  the  physician  "indicates  a  state  of 
present  mental  incompetency."     A  new 
provision,  to  be  set  forth  in  section  4250 
of  title  18,  would  guarantee  to  an  accused 
found  mentally  incompetent  and  com- 
mitted pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  the  right  to  a  periodic  reexami- 
nation, not  more  frequently  than  every 
6  months,  on  the  application  of  his  at- 
torney, legal  guardian,  spouse,  parent,  or 
nearest  adult  relative.    The  report  of  the 
examination  w^ould  be  forwarded  to  in- 
terested parties  other  than  the  accused, 
and  would  be  given  to  the  accused  only 
if  the  committing  court  deemed  it  in  his 
best  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  submitted  by 
me  last  year  onlj'  after  long  and  delib- 
erate consultations  with  many  national 
experts  in  this  field,  most  of  v^'hom  arreed 
that  some  changes  were  necessary  in  the 
present  statutes.  The  bill  has  been  re- 
vised on  several  occasions  to  conform 
with  the  general  consensus  of  those  with 
whom  I  sought  counsel  and  advice,  both 
nationally  and  by  members  of  the  Greene 
County  Ear  Association  of  Missouri  in 
the  district  I  represent,  and  wherein  is 
located  the  Federal  Medical  Center  for 
Defective  Delinquents. 

In  view  of  the  generally  favorable  rec- 
ommendation by  a  key  Federal  agency 
toward  the  close  of  the  88th  Congress,  I 
hope  many  colleagues  will  join  me  and 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will 
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hold  hearings  in  the  near  future  so  the 
House  may  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider what  I  believe  to  be  a  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  lesislation. 


THE  ELECTION  LAWS  OF  THE  STATE 
OF  MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  FARBSIEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  enunciated  the  doctrine  of  "one 
man.  one  vote."  our  State  legislatures 
have  been  busy  amending  State  consti- 
tutions and  laws  to  protect  those  of  their 
citizens  who  have  been  unfairly  repre- 
sented in  their  legislative  bodies.  We,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  have  taken 
pride  in  the  fact  that  our  congressional 
districts  are  reapportioned  every  10  years 
so  that  they  may  fairly  represent  all  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  on  the 
basis  of  actual  population.  And  I  can 
state  with  a  degree  of  pride,  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  is  probably  the  most  representa- 
tive legislative  body  anywhere  in  the' 
world. 

However,  in  the  administration  of  the 
Mississippi  election  laws,  since  the 
adoption  by  that  State  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  1890.  more  and  more  Negroes  have 
been  disenfranchised  to  the  point  where 
only  about  5  percent  of  them  are  per- 
mitted to  vote,  and  in  some  counties,  it 
is  less  than"!  percent. 

It  has  been  urged  tha,t  Negroes  are 
denied  the  right  to  vote  on  the  basis  of 
-a  subjective  test  which  requires  their 
reading  and  interpreting  difficult  sections 
of  the  State  constitution  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  election  officials  who  exercise  their 
discretion  one  way  with  respect  to  Negro 
citizens  and  another  v.-ay  with  respect  to 
white  citizens  of  voting  age.  Registra- 
tion procedures  are  such  that  Negroes 
may  frequently  register  only  at  the  risk 
of  life  and  limb.  Even  the  most  educated 
Negroes,  who  could  "memorize  and  speak 
authoritatively  on  the  constitution  of  the 
State,  are  denied  the  right  to  register  un- 
der a  provision  of  law  which  grants  the 
registrar  the  right  to  determine  whether 
the  applicant  for  registration  is  of  good 
moral  character  under  any  definition 
that  he  may  personally  choose  to  accept. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  amounts  to  system- 
atic disenfranchisement  of  American 
citizens. 

At  the  same  time,  under  a  provision  of 
the  law,  persons  who  were  qualified  to 
vote  in  1954,  when  hardly  any  Negroes 
w^ere  on  the  registration  rolls,  are  ex- 
empted from  meeting  further  tests  of 
qualifications  for  registration. 

The  constitution  of  1890,  the  election 
laws  enacted  pursuant  to  this  constitu- 
tion, and  the  execution  of  these  laws  are 
in  derogation  of  an  act  of  Congress  of 
February  23,  1870.  which  readmitted  the 
State  of  Mississippi  to  representation  in 
Congress.  The  act  gave  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi representation  in  Congress  after 
such  representation  was  taken  away  dur- 


ing the  Civil  War,  upon  condition  that 
the  constitution  of  Mississippi  shall 
never  be  amended  or  changed  as  to  de- 
prive any  citizen  or  class  of  citizens  of 
the  right  to  vote,  granted  under  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

Twenty  years  after  the  enactment  of 
1870.  under  which  Mi-ssissippi  was  per- 
mitted to  resume  .sending  Representa- 
tives to  the  Congress,  Mississippi  pro- 
ceeded to  violate  its  bargain  by  changing 
its  constitution  and  thereafter  enacting 
statutes  which  effectively  discriminated 
against  American  citizens  who  are  not 
white. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957,  in  behalf 
of  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  voting, 
authorized  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  bring  civil  actions  to 
protect  the  rights  of  citizens  to  vote  with- 
out distinction  as  to  race  or  color.  Pur- 
suant to  this  act,  the  Attorney  General 
proceeded  to  institute  actions  against  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  one  of  which  is  now 
pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  is  entitled,  "United 
States  against  Mississippi,  case  No.  73, 
October  term,  1964."  I  believe  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  will 
find  the  election  laws  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  and  the  administration  of 
these  laws  to  be  unconstitutional  under 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  and  in  derogation  thereof. 
Further,  that  they  are  discriminatory 
against  the  American  citizens  residing  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  most  of  whom 
have  been  unjustly  denied  the  right  to 
vote. 

Even  if  I  should  be  mistaken  in  my 
prediction,  there  is  still  a  grave  doubt 
cast  upor  the  legality  of  the  elections 
under  which  the  gentlemen  from  Mis- 
sissippi claim  their  seats.  The  challenge 
to  the  validity  of  their  election  must 
finally  be  determined  by  you  gentlemen. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  con- 
stituted to  represent  all  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  regardless  of  color. 
In  the  State  of  Mississippi,  the  gentle- 
men certified  by  the  Governor  to  have 
been  elected  were,  in  fact,  elected  only 
by  the  white  citizens  with  a  tiny  minority 
of  the  Negro  citizens  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate. Thus,  they  are  not  truly  rep- 
resentative of  the  citizens  of  the  State. 

I  do  not,  in  any  way,  question  the  integ- 
rity or  competence  of  those  certified  to 
be  elected,  and  limit  my  criticism  to  the 
legality  of  the  constitution  and  laws 
under  which  they  claim  seats  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  join  in  the 
charge  of  the  Attorney  General  reflected 
in  his  complaint  in  the  case,  "United 
States  against  Mississippi,"  that  the 
elections  were  not  lawfully  conducted 
under  the  principles  of  our  Federal  Con- 
stitution, which  I  hold  supreme.  I. 
therefore,  would  urge  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  reject  the  certification  of 
the  Governor  of  Mississippi  and  join  in 
the  challenge  to  the  validity  of  their 
election. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  introduced  five  bills  which  I 
hope  can  have  early  hearings  in  the  1st 
session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

Two  of  these  bills  would  amend  the 
Taft-Hartlex  Act.  The  first  by  amend- 
ing sectionJ«(b)  to  prohibit  State  bans 
on  union  shops,  and  the  second  by 
amending  section  302(c)  to  allow  con- 
tributions to  joint  industry  promotion 
funds. 

The  other  three  would  amend  various 
sections  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
One  would  increase  in  three  steps  the 
minimum  wage  for  those  covered  by  the 
act  to  $2  per  hour.  Another  would  re- 
quire the  payment  of  overtime  for  those 
covered  who  worked  in  excess  of  35  hours 
per  week.  This  would  be  accomplished 
in  two  steps.  And  the  last  would  ex- 
tend the  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
provisions  of  the  act  to  a  significant 
number  of  Americans  who  now  work 
without  either  of  these  protections. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  send  to  Congress  its  own 
bills  dealing  with  certain,  or  perhaps  all, 
of  these  subjects.  However.  I  suggest 
that  the  bills  set  forth  above  will  enhance 
our  consideration  of  the  administration's 
bills  by  providing  Congress  the  oppor- 
tunity to  commence  early  consideration 
of  their  subject  matter  and  thereby  more 
fully  assess  their  merit  and  necessity. 
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PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
TAFT-HARTLEY  ACT  AND  TO  THE 
FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


SIXTY-NINTH  BIRTHDAY  OF  SEN- 
ATOR EVERETT  Mckinley  dirk- 
sen 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
attention  today  to  the  69th  birthday  of 
my  colleague  from  Illinois,-  serving  in 
the  other  body,  the  distinguished  mi- 
noritjrleader  of  the  Senate,  Everett  Mc- 

KlNLEY   DiRKSEN. 

Senator  Dirksen  has  eai-ned  the  re- 
spect and  praise  of  Americans  from  every 
walk  of  life  and  of  both  political  parties. 

Time  after  time.  Senator  Dirksen  has 
risen  above  partisan  politics  to  espouse 
great  national  causes  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

I  would  like  to  note  particularly  the 
leadership  Senator  Dirksen  displayed  in 
behalf  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
Without  his  support  of  the  motion  to  in- 
voke cloture,  and  his  subsequent  support 
of  this  measure,  it  would  not  be  the  law 
of  the  land  today. 

Senator  Dirksen's  advocacy  of  the 
limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  is  another 
instance  of  his  objective  leadership  in 
behalf  of  the  Nation  .and  of  the  free 
world. 

In  marking  his  69th  birthday  today. 
Senator  Dirksen  also  is  celebrating  30 


years  of  distinguished  and  loyal  service 
in  the  Congress,  including  16  years  in  the 
House  and  14  years  in  the  Senate. 

In  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  12th 
District  of  Illinois,  I  wish  Senator  Dirk- 
sen a  most  happy  and  healthy  birthday. 
I  extend  to  him  and  his  faithful  and  be- 
loved wife.  Louella,  many  more  years  of 
"ood  health  and  good  fortune.  And,  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation,  I  wish  many 
more  vcars  of  devoted  service  from  the 
brilliant  Senate  minority  leader,  Everett 
McKiNLEY  Dirksen. 


LEGISLATION  TO  CREATE  A  NA- 
TIONAL HUMANITIES  FOUNDA- 
TION 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  create  a 
National  Humanities  Foundation  to  help 
to  redress  the  imbalance  which  has  de- 
veloped in  American  education.  Fifty- 
nine  Members,  of  both  parties,  have 
joined  with  me  in  introducing  identical 
bills. 

-  The  bills  are  substantially  the  same  as 
ttie  bill.  H.R.  12406,  which  I  introduced 
near  the  end  of  the  88th  Congress  and 
which  in  turn  was  based  on  the  report  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Humanities  pro- 
duced under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies, 
the  Council  of  Graduate  Schools  in  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Chapters 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  sputnik,  this  coun- 
try has  made  a  national  commitment  to 
promote  education  in  the  sciences.  Out 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  out  of 
NASA,  out  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  have  pouied  billions  of  dollars 
for  scientific  reseai'ch  and  education. 
Symbolic  of  the  broadest  and  best  of  all 
this  scientific  ferment  has  been  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

Even  as  we  praised  the  magnificent 
work  done  in  the  sciences  we  began  to 
reahze  that  a  purely  materialistic  out- 
look cannot  provide  an  adequate  basis  for 
human  life. 

Yet  our  young  people  looking  about 
them  see  that  in  national  policy  this 
country  is  dedicated  to  promoting  only 
the  sciences. 

For  the  good  of  our  country  we  must 
redress  this  imbalance.  We  must  in- 
spire the  education  of  generalists  who 
can  understand  and  articulate  the  criti- 
cal values  that  give  compelling  meaning 
and  a  sense  of  direction  to  human  life, 
who  are  as  skilled  in  devising  a  general 
program  of  peace  and  progress  as  the 
specialists  are  in  creating  engines  of 
destruction. 

A  symbol  of  our  national  decision  is 
needed — a  symbol  no  less  visible  than 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 
.  For  this  purpose  I  propose  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Humanities 
Foundation  to  promote  progress  in  the 


humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  bill,  the  "National  Humanities 
Foundation  Act  of  1965,"  has  15  sections 
after  the  title. 

Section  2  expresses  the  congressional 
findings  and  declaration  in  seven  sub- 
sections. The  Congress  would  find  that 
there  is  a  social,  cultural,  and  education- 
al imbalance  in  the  country,  and  that 
because  of  this,  the  encouragement  and 
support  of  the  humanities  and  the  arts, 
while  primarily  a  matter  for  private  and 
local  initiative,  is  also  an  appropriate 
matter  of  concern  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

To  carry  out  these  findings,  section  3 
establishes  an  independent  agency 
known  as  the  National  Humanities 
Foundation  consisting  of  a  Board  and  a 
Director. 

Section  4  states  the  purpose  of  the 
Foundation  in  general  terms  to  be  "to  de- 
velop and  promote  a  broadly  conceived 
policy  of  support  for  the  humanities  and 
the  arts." 

Section  5  defines  humanities  and  the 
arts  in  the  broadest  possible  terms. 

Section  6  is  a  specific  prohibition 
against  Federal  Government  interfer- 
ence in  the  operation  of  the  act. 

Section  7  in  five  numbered  subsections 
sets  forth  the  functions  of  the  Founda- 
tion. 

Subsection  (1)  gives  general  policy 
guidance  to  the  Foundation. 

Subsection  (2)  provides  for  assistance 
to  individual  scholars,  teachers,  and  art- 
ists at  any  stage  of  their  growth. 

While  not  so  specifically  limited,  it  is 
expected  that  programs  for  assistance  to 
teachers  in  primary  and  secondary 
schools  would  be  provided  under  this 
subsection  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
Foundation  would  consult  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  who  is  an  ex  of- 
ficio member  of  the  Board,  in  developing 
programs  of  this  type.  Similarly  where 
programs  for  creative  and  performing 
artists  are  involved,  it  is  expected  that 
the  Foundation  will  consult  with  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arts  in  developing 
programs  of  this  type. 

Subsection  (3)  provides  for  assistance 
to  public  and  other  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions to  enable  each  institution  to  devel- 
op its  own  program  for  promotion  of  the 
humanities  and  the  arts. 

Subsection  (4)  provides  for  individual 
scholarships,  fellowships,  and  grants  and 
v/hile  not  so  specifically  limited,  would 
probably  not  be  designed  for  teachers 
in  primary  and  secondary  education. 

In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  sub- 
section (4).  it  is  expected  that  the 
Foundation  will  work  in  consultation 
with  private  and  semiprivate  institutions 
such  as  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
the  American  Council  of  Learned  Socie- 
ties which  are  presently  carrying  on  pro- 
grams of  fellowships,  scholarships,  and 
grants.  The  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian is  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Board. 

Subsection  (5)  authorizes  assistance 
for  the  improvement  of  library  and  mu- 
seum resources.  It  is  expected  that  in 
can-ying  out  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  Foundation  will  in  the  case  of  li- 
braries, work  in  consultation  with  the 


Library  of  Congress  and  in  the  case  of 
museums,  with  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. The  Librarian  of  Congress  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  are  both 
ex  officio  members  of  the  Board. 

Subsection  (b)  states  that  one  of  the 
objectives  of  the  Foundation  should  be 
to  encourage  the  spread  of  excellence  in 
the  humanities  and  the  arts  throughout 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  the  Founda- 
tion to  render  an  annual  report  to  the 
President  for  submission  to  the  Congress. 

Section  8  establishes  a  Board  for  the 
Foundation  of  25  members  with  20  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  for  6- 
year  terms  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  and  5  ex  officio 
members.  Section  8  requires  that  the 
public  members  shall  be  eminent  in  the 
fields  of  the  humanities  or  the  arts  se- 
lected solely  on  the  basis  of  established 
records  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
vide comprehensive  representation  of 
views  of  the  humanities  and  the  arts 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  ex 
officio  members  are  the  director  of  the 
Foundation,  the  (United  States)  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts. 

Section  9  creates  the  office  of  Director 
of  the  Foundation  and  provides  that  he 
shall  receive  the  same  compensation  as 
the  Librarian  of  Congress. 

Section  10  authorizes  the  Board  to  cre- 
ate an  executive  and  other  committees. 

Section  11  grants  general  legal  powders 
to  the  Foundation  and  specifically  au- 
thorizes the  Foundation  to  receive  and 
use  donated  funds. 

Section  12  contains  miscellaneous 
provisions  such  as  the  hiring  of  person- 
nel, per  diem  for  members  of  the  Board 
and  permits  the  transfer  from  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  funds  available  to  them  for 
development  of  the  humanities  or  the 
aits. 

Section  13  contains  loyalty  provisions 
modeled  on  those  applicable  to  the  Na- 
tional  Science  Foundation.  ^ 

Section  14  authorizes  the  use  of  count- 
erpart funds  for  programs  in  the  human- 
ities and  the  arts  outside  the   United 

Section  15  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $5  million  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966,  and  for  years  there- 
after such  sums  as  Congress  may  deter- 
mine. 

The  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
introduced  bills  on  the  opening  day  of 
Congress  calling  for  the  creation  of  a 
National  Humanities  Foundation  in-^^'^ 
elude  Eugene  J.  Keogh,  J.^mes  G.  Ful- 
ton. Melvin  Price.  Harold  D.  Donohue. 
Edvvard  a.  Garmatz,  Abraham  Multer, 
Wayne  L.  Hays,  George  M.  Rhodes, 
Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  John  P.  Saylor, 
Clement  J.  Zablocki,  John  C.  Kunkel, 
Leo  W.  OBrien,  James  A.  Byrne,  Ed 
Edmondson,  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
Thomas  L.  Ashley.  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
James  Roosevelt,  B.  F.  Sisk,  James  C. 
Wright,  Jr.,  Glenn  Cunningham,  John 
H.  Dent,  Al  Ullman,  John  Brademas, 
Jacob  H.  Gilbert,  Ken  Hechler,  Ralph 
J.  Rivers,  J.  Edward  Roush,  Robert  F. 
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Ellsworth,  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
Arnold  Olsen,  George  E.  Brown,  Jr., 
Ronald  Brooks  Cameron,  James  C. 
Cleveland,  Don  Edwards,  Richard  H. 
Fulton.  Sam  M./Gibbons,  Augustus  F. 
Hawkins,  Robert  L.  Leggett,  Joseph  M. 
McDade,  Spark  M.  Matsunaga.  William 
L.  St.  Onge.  George  F.  Senner,  Jr., 
Charles  H.  Wilson,  Walter  H.  Moeller, 
Donald  J.  Irwin,  Tim  Lee  Carter,  John 
Conyers,  Jr..  Ken  W.  Dyal,  Stanley  L. 
Greigg,  Rodney  M.  Love,  Richard  D. 
McCarthy,  Hervey  G.  Machen,  Joseph 
Y.  Resnick.  John  R.  Schmidhauser, 
Joseph  P.  Vigorito.  Weston  E.  Vivian, 
and  Clair  Callan. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  their  remarks  immedi- 
ately following:  my  remarks  of  today  on 
the  special  order  which  I  have  previously 
obtained. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  t<5 
the  request' of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?     . 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATION   TO   AMEND  THE   SO- 
CIAL SECURITY  LAWS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Byrnes]  may  extend  his 
remarl?s  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAK;ER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.ssouri? 

Th^r'e  was  fto  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES'  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,- 1  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
amending  the  social  security  laws.  This 
bill  incorporates  the  amendments  which 
had  been  virtually  agreed  upon  by  the 
House-Senate  conferees  on  H.R.  11865, 
when  the  88th  Congress  adjourned  sine 
die.  I 

In  the  88th  Congress,  after  consider- 
able effort  on  the  part  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  House  passed  a 
social  security  bill,  H.R.  11865.  which 
provided  for  an  in^i^ase  in  cash  benefits 
together  with  other  provisions  liberaliz- 
ing coverage.  In  the  Senate  the  so- 
called  "medicare"  proposal,  which  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  had  passed 
over  at  the  request  of  its  sponsors  in  the 
House,  was  added  to  the  bill.  At  the 
direction  of  the  Johnson  administration, 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  conferees  were 
successful  in  blocking  the  enactment  of 
any  social  security  legislation  which  did 
not  include  medicare. 

I  see  no  reason  to  hold  up  the  addi- 
tional benefits  which  will  accrue  to  some 
20  million  recipients'  of  social  security 
from  these  amendments,  pending  the 
consideration  of  the  various  proposals 
for  medical  care  for  the  aged.  These 
recipients  need  the  be»efits  now.  For 
that  reason  I  am  introducing  this  bill 
and  urge  its  speedy  enactment. 

Among  the  benefits  provided  by  this 
bill  are  included  the  following: 

First.  A  7-percent  increase  in  cash 
benefits,  with  a  minimum  increase  of  $5 
for  the  primary  insurance  amount. 


Second.  A  minimum  benefit  of  $35  for 
many  of  those  over  age  72  who  do  not 
meet  the  work  requirements  of  present 
law. 

Third.  Liberalization  of  the  work  test 
in  order  to  avoid  penalizing  the  aged  who 
might  seek  to  supplement  their  social 
security  benefits  with  part-time  jobs. 

Fourth.  Social  security  benefits  for 
dependents  who  are  attending  school  up 
to  age  22,  instead  of  age  18. 

Fifth.  Social  security  benefits  for 
widows  beginning  at  age  60,  rather  than 
at  age  62. 

Sixth.  Liberalization  of  the  gross  in- 
come upon  which  farmers  may  elect  to 
pay  social  security  taxes. 

Seventh.  Rec<5gnition  of  the  conscien- 
tious objection  of  certain  long-estab- 
lished religious  groups  to  the  social  secu- 
rity concept. 

In  addition,  the  bill  includes  certain 
amendments  to  the  public  assistance  pro- 
visions of  the  social  security  laws.  These 
amendments  were  also  adopted  by  the 
Senate  and  had  been  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees  when  Congress  adjourned •^^^ 

The  Republican  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  stand  ready  to 
resume  consideration  of  any  proposal 
providing  medical  care  for  the  aged.  I 
can  assure  this  body  that  we  will  not 
adopt  an  obstructionist  attitude  to  such 
.  proposals.  In  fact,  in  the  88th  Congress 
further  consideration  of  the  King-Ander- 
son bill  by  the  committee  was  passed 
over,  not  as  a  result  of  any  obstructionist 
tactics,  but  at  the  request  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  that  legislation. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  urge  the  pro- 
ponents of  medicare  to  abandon  their 
obstructionist  position  with  respect  to 
other  long  overdue  improviements  to  the 
social  security  laws.  Let  us  enact  those 
provisions  with  respect  to  which  we  are 
all  in  agreement  without  delay.  This 
will  not  preclude  consideration  of  medi- 
care. It  will  give  our  retired  much- 
needed  additional  benefits. 


Januarij  J,,  1965  f     jamianj  h  1965 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.'^cnt  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mrs.  DwyerI  may  extend 
her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  as 
we  face  what  must  be  a  momentous 
future  on  this  first  day  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, our  first  responsibility  is  to  remedy 
what  many  of  us  believe  was  the  gravest 
deficiency  of  the  88th  Congress— the 
failure  to  complete  action  on  legislation 
to  improve  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Accordingly,  I  have  today  introduced 
a  bill  which  is  identical  to  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House  last  July  29.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
which  has  already  considered  and  recom- 
mended this  legislation,  will  report  it 
favorably  as  soon  as  possible  and  there- 
by expedite  the  process  of  doing  justice 
to  the  millions  of  Americans  who  are  de- 
pendent, in  whole  or  in  part,  on  the  in- 
come from  social  security. 


This  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  should 
be  a  matter  of  the  first  priority  for  this 
Congress.  The  need  for  the  modest  5- 
percent  benefit  increases— which  would 
be  the  first  since  1958— and  the  other  im- 
portant changes  which  the  bill  would 
make  has  been  thoroughly  established 
By  virtue  of  the  wide  bipartisan  majority 
by  which  the  bill  was  first  approved  and 
the  endorsement  of  the  liberalization  of 
the  social  security  program  by  both 
major  political  parlies,  we  have  made 
in  effect  a  moral  commitment  to  enact 
this  legislation  without  further  delay. 

Additional  justification  for  immediate 
passage  of  the  legislation  has  just  been 
provided  by  the  report  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security.  This  report  establishes  both 
that  the  social  security  program  is 
soundly  financed  and  that  benefit  in- 
creases should  be  provided.  Indeed,  the 
report  makes  a  number  of  important 
recommendations  for  further  benefit  im- 
provements, changes  in  the  contribution 
rates,  extension  of  coverage,  and  a  pos- 
sible new  method  of  financing  the  pro- 
posed hospital  insurance  for  the  elderly 
program  which  deserve  careful  consider- 
ation by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

I  would  hope,  however,  that  while  the 
newer  proposals  are  being  studied,  the 
committee  and  the  Congress  could  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  the  business  of  en- 
acting the  bill  we  already  have.  The  peo- 
ple who  need  and  would  benefit  from  this 
bill  have  lost  3  months  of  benefits  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  Justice,  it 
seems  to  me,  requires  that  we  delay  no 
longer.  ^ 

Four  of  the  provisions  in  this  social 
security  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  especially 
important.  The  5  percent  across-the- 
board  increase  in  cash  benefits  will  help 
to  meet  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
since  the  last  such  adjustment  was  made 
in  1958.  The  liberalization  of  eligibility 
requirements  will  qualify  for  limited 
benefits  approximately  600,000  persons 
age  72  or  older  whose  covered  employ- 
ment under  social  security  has  been  in- 
sufficient under  present  law.  The  con- 
tinuation of  benefits  for  dependent  chil- 
dren from  tbe  present  cutoff  age  ol  18  to 
22  for  those  who  stay  in  school  or  col- 
lege will  provide  significant  encourage- 
ment for  about  275.000  boys  and  girls 
to  obtain  better  educations.  Finally,  the 
optional  provision  of  benefits  to  widows 
at  age  60  will  introduce  an  element  of 
flexibility  which  can  help  relieve  much 
hardship. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  not  reduce 
the  need  for  consideration  of  further  im- 
provements in  the  social  security  system. 
But  it  will  represent  a  major  step  for- 
ward in  the  continuing  work  of  making 
social  security  more  fair  and  humane  and 
move  responsive  to  the  special  needs  of 
older  people,  widows,  and  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

I  have  also  reintroduced,  Mr.  Speakef, 
a  bill  to  revise  the  present  retirement  test 
for  social  security  purposes,  which  would 
permit  beneficiaries  to  earn  up  to  $2,400 
a  year — or  $3,600  in  the  case  of  widows 
with  minor  children — without  losing  so- 
cial security  benefits.  This  is  a  bill  I 
have  sponsored  ever  since  1957  and  as 
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each  year  passes  the  need  for  raising  the 
present  completely  inadequate  limit  of 
SI  200  a  year  becomes  more  evident.  I 
hope  that  with  the  soundness  of  the  so- 
cial security  system  having  been  demon- 
strated again  we  can  move  to  correct  this 
frequently  painful  inequity. 


OTTINGER  OBJECTION   EXPLAINED 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cleveland!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  objected  to  the  oath  being  taken 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Rich- 
ard L.  Ottinger,  who  presented  himself 
to  the  House  as  the  duly  elected  Repre- 
sentative of  the  25th  District  of  New 
York.  I  did  so  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Ottinger 's  election  had  been 
certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  New 
York. 

I  was  impelled  to  take  this  step  because 
of  facts  which  were  disclosed  after  Mr. 
Ottinger's  election  had  been  certified  by 
the  State  of  New  York,  facts  which  have 
engaged  the  concerned  interest  of  the 
press  both  locally  and  nationally  and 
which  are  of  the  highest  interest  to  this 
House  and  to  the  Nation.  Because  of  the 
parliamentary  situation  which  developed, 
I  was  unable  to  offer  a  resolution  or  pre- 
sent my  reasons  for  objecting  which  I  set 
forth  now. 

My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  this 
matter  on  December  16.  1964,  at  which 
time  the  Republican  Members  of  the 
House  met  in  caucus  in  this  Chamber. 
During  this  caucus,  the  Honorable  Rob- 
ert L.  Barry,  who  has  represented  the 
25th  District  of  New  York  for  6  years, 
acquainted  his  colleagues  with  some  of 
the  startling  facts  about  the  financing  of 
Mr.  Ottinger's  campaign  against  him. 

EXCESS    CAMPAIGN    EXPENSES    THRE.^TEN 
REPRESENT.\TIVE    GOVERNMENT 

I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  apparent 
abuse  of  the  election  laws  which  appear 
to  have  been  perpetrated  against  our 
former  colleague  and  against  the  voters 
of  the  25th  District  of  New  Yorlc.  I  was 
even  more  impressed  by  the  grave  impli- 
cations of  campaign  spending  excesses 
which,  if  they  are  not  checked,  threaten 
the  foundations  of  representative  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  election  is  being  con- 
tested in  a  suit  brought  by  Mr.  James  R. 
Frankenberry,  former  Democratic  chair- 
man of  Bronxville,  N.Y..  and  now  a  vice 
president  of  the  advertising  agency  of 
Cunningham  &  Walsh. 

This  matter  was  also  presented  to  the 
House  Special  Committee  To  Investigate 
Campaign  Expendiiurcs  in  1964  and  the 
committee,  which  expired  on  January  3 
and.  I  am  informed,  recommended  in  its 
report  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  that  the 
House  Administration  Committee  look 
into  this  case. 
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AT    LEAST    $1B7,000    SPENT 

Information  revealed  in  a  Gamiett 
News  Service  investigation  of  the  files  of 
the  New  York  Election  Bureau,  in  the 
secretary  of  state's  office,  disclosed  that 
at  least  $187,000  was  spent  on  the  Ot- 
tinger campaign.  Other  press  accounts 
have  placed  the  figure  higher  than  that. 
Of  the  total  sum,  these  investigations 
showed  that  $167,000  was  coiltributed  by 
the  Ottinger  family  with  more  than 
880,000  being  contributed  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Ottinger,  the  candidate's  mother, 
and  more  than  $80,000  coming  from  Mrs. 
Patricia  L.  Heath,  his  sister. 

These  contributions  appear  to  be  vio- 
lations of  the  Hatch  Act,  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  which  places  a  $5,000  limi- 
tation on  the  amount  any  one  person 
may  contribute  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  any  candidate  for  Federal  office. 

Also  in  the  same  proceeding  is  a  charge 
that  upon  information  and  belief  Her- 
bert L.  Fischgrund  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
did  conspire  to  defeat  the  laws  of  New 
York  State  through  manipulation  of 
funds  and  that  at  least  34  committees 
which  are  alleged  to  be  one  and  the  same 
entity  were  not  legally  constituted  com- 
mittees but  were  rather  fronts  with  the 
same  officers  and  devoted  in  fact  exclu- 
sively to  the  election  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Ottinger. 

PRESS    EXPENSES    CONCERN 

Newspapers  in  Westchester  County, 
New  York  City,  and  national  news  maga- 
zines have  run  articles  ranging  from  ut- 
ter surprise  to  indignation  over  the  ques- 
tion of  how  such  enormous  sums  could 
have  been  spent  in  a  congressional  elec- 
tion. For  example,  the  White  Plains  Re- 
porter-Dispatch in  an  editorial  on  De- 
cember 4,  1964.  said  of  this  contest: 

The  fundamental  issue  in  this  situation  is 
that  it  makes  a  mockery  of  the  democratic 
process.  What  layman  of  ordinary  means 
may  henceforth  dare  to  profess  a  political 
ambition  or  hope  to  mount  a  winning  cam- 
paign against  an  opponent  who  can  operate 
without  stint  of  expense  or  without  regard 
in  time  and  effort  for  the  earning  of  a 
livelihood? 

On  December  24,  the  Herald  Statesman 
of  Yonkers  said  in  an  editorial: 

Certainly  even  the  bare  possibility  that 
the  personal  wealth  of  a  candidate  and  his 
family  may  be  employed  in  ways  to  over- 
whelm a  less  affluent  opponent  must  be  dis- 
turbing to  all  who  are  concerned  with  the 
fundamental  integrity  of  the  democratic 
process  in  this  country. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  deplorable,  to  say 
the  very  least,  if  the  majority  leadership  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  fails  to  insist 
that  the  Frankenberry  complaint  be 
thoroughly  investigated. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the 
House  w^ould  have  to  have  a  callous  dis- 
regard not  only  for  public  welfare  but  as 
well  for  Federal  laws  which  some  in  this 
Chamber  today  helped  to  frame  were  we 
to  sit  by  and  permit  such  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  law  as  the  facts  in  this  case 
portend  to  go  unchallenged. 

OVERSPENDING  HAS  BARRED  PAST  CANDIDATES 

There  is  precedent  for  not  seating  a 
winning  candidate  on  the  ground  of  ex- 
cessive campaign  expenditures.    For  in- 


stance, in  the  case  of  Gill  against  Catlin 
in  the  62d  Congress,  where  the  contestee 
spent  more  money  than  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  allowed,  the  contestee 
was  not  seated  by  the  House.  In  that 
case,  relatives  of  the  contestee  spent 
money  on  his  behalf  exce^ing  the 
amount  allowed  by  State  law.  In  the 
70th  Congress,  William  S.  Vare,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  denied  his  seat  principally 
on  the  basis  of  the  excessive  use  of 
money  in  winning  his  campaign.  From 
the  Senate  resolution  which  barred  Mr. 
Vare,  I  quote : 

The  expenditure  of  such  a  large  sum  of 
money  *  •  •  is  harmful  to  the  dignity  and 
honor  of  the  Senate  and  dangerous  to  the 
perpetuity  of  a  free  government. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  has 
been  subpenaed  in  connection  with  the 
contesting  of  the  election  procedures  set 
forth  in  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  to  present  his  complete  campaign 
financial  records  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  New  York  in  White  Plains 
on  JanuaiT  19. 

I  include  in  the  Record  the  following 
materials  relating  to  this  case: 

First.  An  article  from  the  January  16 
issue  of  Newsweek  magazine. 

Second.  An  article  appearing  in  the 
December  3.  1964,  issue  of  the  Yonkers 
Herald-Statesman. 

Third.  A  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Frankenberry  to  Mr.  Ottinger  dated 
December  19,  1964. 

Fourth.  A  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Frankenberry  to  Chairman  Burleson  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Administration 
and  to  Chaii-man  Davis  of  the  Special 
Committee  To  Investigate  Campaign  Ex- 
penditures in  1964. 

Fifth.  An  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  December  23.  1964. 

S'Xth.  An  editorial  from  the  Herald- 
Statesman  of  December  24.  1964. 

Seventh.  A  list  of  committees  estab- 
lished for  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Ottinger]  showing  the  contribu- 
tors to  them.  The  list  was  compiled 
from  records  on  file  with  the  secretaiy  of 
state  bf  New  York. 

Eighth.  An  article  reporting  an  inter- 
viewlgiven  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York'  tMr.  Ottinger]  to  Mr.  Walter 
Pincus  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
and/published  on  December  23.  1964. 

Ninth.  An  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  1. 

Tenth.  An  article  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  December  23. 

Eleventh.  An  editorial  from  the  White 
Plains  Reporter  Dispatch  of  December 
24. 

(From  Newsweek  magazine.  Jan.  4,  1965] 

Campaign  High  Cost  of  Winning 
The  whole  rickety  structure  of  political 
financing  would  not  stand  many  such  as- 
saults. James  R-  Frankenberry.  a  New  York 
advertising  vice  president  and  part-time  pol- 
itician, had  looked  at  venerable  Federal  codes 
placing  an  outside  limit  of  $5,000  on  a  House 
candidate's  personal  campaign  outlays  or  a 
backer's  contribution  to  any  candidate  or 
committee.  Then  Frankenberry,  who  h^d 
headed  a  campaign  committee  for  defeated 
Republican  Representative  Robert  Barry  in 
suburban  Westchester  and  Putnam  counties, 
wondered  how  Barry's  opponent  could  finance 
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his  saturation-advertising  campaign  within 
such  limits. 

When  the  opponent,  36-year-old  ex-Peace 
Corps  administrator  Richard  L.  Ottinger,  of 
Pleasantville,  beat  Barry,  117,272  to  94.589,  to 
become  the  first  Democratic  congressman 
ever  elected  in  the  district,  Frankenberry  be- 
gan to  brood.  Two  weeks  ago,  he  began  dig- 
ging into  financial  records  In  Albany,  and 
last  week  he  announced  the  pannlngs:  Ot- 
tinger had  set  up  at  least  34  committees,  to 
22  of  which  his  mother  and  sister  were  the 
only  contributors.  They  gave  $3,000  apiece — 
the  maximum  tax-free  gift — to  each  of  the 
committees,  a  very  grand  total  of  $132,000. 

SHUDDER 

Foul,  cried  Frankenberry,  and  disclosed 
that  he  was  contesting  Ottinger's  seating  in 
the  89th  Congress.  He  asked  the  House 
to  investigate,  and  won  a  subpena  ordering 
Ottinger  to  appear  in  the  State  Supreme 
Court  on  charges  of  violating  State  as  well 
as  Federal  laws  on  campaign  financing. 

Politicians  shuddered  at  the  prospect  of 
actual  enforcement  of  such  statutes.  This, 
said  Frankenberry,  was  just  what  he  had  in 
mind.  His  action  "was  not  on  behalf  of  Bob 
Barry  [and]  I'm  not  at  all  concerned  with 
Mr.  Ottinger."  It  was  the  principle  of  the 
thing.  The  practice  of  setting  up  commit- 
tees to  skirt  personal  spending  limits  was 
"regrettably  widespread"— the  $5,000-per- 
committee  gift  limit  left  a  vault-size  loop- 
hole in  ignoring  the  possibility  of  one  person 
giving  $5,000  apiece  to  an  infinitv  of  com- 
mittees on  a  candidate's  behalf.    '. 

In  this  case,  he  charged,  Ottinger's  com- 
mittees were  not  even  "legally  constituted"; 
only  1  of  the  34  was  registered  with  the 
New  York  secretary  of  state  as  required  by 
law.  So,  he  charged,  the  mother's  and  sis- 
ter's outlays  amounted  to  contributions  to 
Ottinger.  totaling  far  more  than  the  $5,000- 
per-candidate  limit.  The  spending  of  these 
sums  therefore  amounted  to  personal  ex- 
penses, far  in  excess  of  the  $5,000  limit. 

strictly  legal 

Ottinger  himself  admitted  that  his  cam- 
paign cost  close  to  $200,000  (Barry,  who  also 
waged  an  active  advertising  campaign,  listed 
only  $22,000) .  but  contended  that  his  financ- 
ing, which  he  left  up  to  his  accountant  and 
lawyers,  "stayed  strictly  within  the  letter 
of  the  law." 

"In  iJtIs  day  and  age,"  he  observed,  "cam- 
paigning is  very  expensive.  A  person  who 
wants  to  run.  particularly  in  a. district  held 
by  the  opposition,  simply  has  to  advertise. 
♦  *  •  He  can  finance  it  himself,  or  he  ean 
go  through  organizations  to  which  he  is  then 
beholden.  •   *   *     it's  damned  unfortunate." 

Many  politicians  would  agree,  with  a  re- 
signed shrug.  President  Kennedy  advocated 
but  failed  to  get  legislation  that  would  assign 
free  television  time  to  candidates,  and  allow 
tax  incentives  for  political  contributions. 
Freshman  Ottinger,  who  says  he  favors  a 
broad-based  financing  of  campaigns,  declares 
he  will  support  such  measures  in  his  coming 
term  In  Congress. 

Meanwhile,  of  the  many,  many  ways  of 
obtaining  and  spending  unobstrusively,  an 
oldtime  Tammany  favorite  seemed  to  be 
coming  back.  "The  trend  this  year,"  said 
a  cagey  old  Congressman,  "was  to  cash  con- 
tributions." 


[From    the   Yonkers    (N.Y.)    Herald 
Statesman,  Dec.  3,   1964] 

Ottinger  Spent  $187,229  Plus — Barry  Over 
$21,000 
(By  William  Rlngle) 
Albany. — Some    misfiled    campaign   com- 
mittee reports  turned  up  here  today  Indicate 
that    Representative-elect    Richard    J.    Ot- 
tinger  spent   more   than   $187,229 — $168,000 
of  it  from  his  mother  and  sister — on  his  cam- 
paign. 


Earlier  campaign  spending  and  fund-rais- 
ing reports,  in  one  of  the  most  unusual  fil- 
ings with  the  secretary  of  state  here  in  re- 
cent years,  had  indicated  that  his  spending 
was  about  $155,000  with  the  candidate's 
mother  and  sister  providing  $142,000. 

By  contrast,  Ottinger's  Republican  op- 
ponent, Robert  Barry,  apparently  spent  $21,- 
000-$22,000  on  the  basis  of  reports  in  so  far. 
Today  nine  more  reports  were  found  from 
committees  with  high-sounding  names  (Ex- 
amples: "Committee  for  Better  Representa- 
tion in  Westchester  and  Putnam  Counties" 
and  "Better  Government  Committee  for 
Westchester  and  Putnam  Counties";  which 
had  been  misfiled. 

Like  the  other  reports',  most  of  these  "com- 
mittees" were  vehicles  for  Louise  L.  Ottinger, 
the  candidate's  mother,  and  Patricia  L. 
Heath,  his  sister,  to  contribute  $3,000  each 
in  the  campaign. 

They  indicated  524,000  more  by  this  device 
than  had  been  noted. 

They  also  showed  that  Ottinger  himself 
gave  $3,000  to  the  Committee  for  Better  Rep- 
resentation and  $2,000  to  the  Better  Govern- 
ment Committee. 

On  the  spending  side,  they  boosted  to  $22,- 
000  the  total  paid  the  Doner-Harrison  Ad- 
vertising Co.  of  New  York  City.  They  also 
raised  to  $66,000  the  total  spent  with  the 
Health  and  Welfare  Materials  Center,  10  E. 
44th  Street,  New  York  for  "advertising,  di- 
rect mail,  and  printed  matter."  The  remain- 
der was  spent  for  salaries  and  taxes. 

The  only  other  large  donor  on  the  newly 
found  reports,  was  Frits  Markus,  6  Overlook 
Road,  Scarsdale,  who  contributed  $500.  He 
is  listed  as  the  contact  for  the  "Democratic 
Committee  for  Better  Representation  In 
Scarsdale." 

All  of  the  31  committees  list  a  Larchmont 
L'iwyer,  Herbert  B.  Fischgruno,  as  assistant 
treasurer. 

Spending  on  Barry's  campaign  was  re- 
ported through  two  committees,  Barry  for 
Congress  and  Citizens  for  Bob  Barry. 

The  former  reported  $23,491.85  received 
and  $19,551.16  spent.  The  latter  listed  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  both  at  $1,655. 

Barry's  own  statements  apparently  have 
not  yet  been  filed.  A  law,  usually  winked  at. 
limits  spending  by  a  congressional  candidate 
or  his  committees  to  $8,000,  although  con- 
tributions are  unlimited. 

Biggest  single  amount  for  Barry  was  $2,000 
from  the  National  Republican  Campaign 
Committee.    Other  major  contributors: 

Henry  R.  Benjamin  and  J.  H.  Pew,  of 
Philadelphia,  each  $1,000;  Charles  T.  Wilson. 
120  Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  $600;  Law- 
rence O'Brien,  of  Charleston,  S.C;  A.  Riggs, 
Pondfield  Road,  Bronxville;  and  J.  R.  Frank- 
enberry. Sr.:  Republican  Congressional 
Booster  Club  of  Washington:  Albert  H. 
Gordon.  10  Gracie  Square,  New  York  City; 
Landon  K.  Thorne,  Jr.,  New  York  City;  and 
R.  D.  Wallace,  $500  each;  F.  Dunn,  260  11th 
Avenue,  New  York,  $400;  J.  A.  Warren,  $300; 
R.  B.  Crispbell,  10  The  Byway,  Bronxville. 
$250;  and  Henry  S.  Wingate.  Howard  T. 
Brinton.  and  Kirby  Peake.  249  Pondfield 
Road.  Bronxville.  $200  each. 

RAISED    BY    committee 

All  those  contributions  were  raised  by  the 
Barry  for  Congress  Committee,  with  Theo- 
dore Kiendl,  chairman,  and  Harry  T.  Rock- 
well, treasurer. 

The  spending  by  both  committees  was 
for  the  usual  printing,  postage,  workers'  ' 
expenses,  meals,  telephones,  mileage,  and 
supplies.  Biggest  single  items  were  $2,400 
spent  with  the  Westchester  Broadcasting 
Corp.;  $2,000  with  the  Herald-Statesman 
for  advertising  and  printing,  and  $2,025  with 
Reuben  H.  Donnelly  for  printing  and  mailing 
ads. 


If  a  cost  per  vote  could  be  ^et,  those  for 
Ottinger  (117.272  would  be  more  than  $i 
apiece,  while  Barry's  (»4,589)  would  be  about 
23  cents. 


Bronxville,  N.Y., 
December  19, 1964. 
Richard  L.  Ottinger, 

Pleasantville,  N.Y.  ' 

Dear  Sir:  This  will  serve  to  notify  you 
that  I  am  contesting  your  being  seated  in 
the  89th  Congress  for  each  of  these  and 
other   reasons: 

1.  You  have  violated  both  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  provisions  of  both  Federal 
and  New  York  State  statutes  by  your  spend- 
ing more  money  in  your  campaign  than  the 
law  permits. 

2.  You  have  used  funds  provided  by  you 
and  your  family  shockingly  in  excess  of" these 
laws  and  in  manners  which  the  law  prohibits. 

The  proof  of  these  violations  was  uncov- 
ered in  the  reports  received  from  Albany  and 
Washington  -^nd  the  widespread  disclosure 
of  these  reports  by  the  Rockland-Westches- 
ter  newspapers  and  the  New  York  Times. 

Tliis  protest  is  being  made  to  you,  as  well 
as  to  the  U.S.  Houre  of  Representatives  so 
that  should  you  be  seated  temporarily.  Con- 
gress may  immediately  proceed  to  make  a  full 
iuvestis^ation  and  determination  of  your 
qualifications  in  accord  v/ith  article  I.  section  ' 
5,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Yours,  etc. 

James  R.  Frankenberry. 


Bronxville,  N.Y., 
December  23, 1964. 
Re  contesting  the  seating  of  R.  L.  Ottinger  in 

the  U.S.  House  of -Representatives. 
The  Honorable  Omar  Burleson, 
Chairman,  House  Administrative  Committee, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Mr.  Clifford  Davis, 

Chairman,  Special  Committee  To  Investigate 
Campaign  Expenditures,   U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sir:  Reference  is  made  to  my  letter 
of  December  19,  1964,  to  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
mailed  to  him  at  his  residence  at  235  Bear 
Ridge  Road,  Pleasantville,  N.Y.,  via  certified 
mail    December    19,    1964,    receipt    number 
026326,  General  Post  Office,  New  York,  N.Y., 
and   copies   of   said   letter   which   have  also 
been  sent  to  you.     This  procedure  to  contest 
his   election    is    in   accord   with   section  201, 
title  2,  United  States  Code,  the  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act. 

This  Is  to  advise  you  that  I  will  proceed 
under  sections  204,  205,  206,  207,  210,  214, 
215,  217,  218,  219,  and  such  other  sections  of 
the  above  named  act  as  are  appropriate  and 
applicable  to  subpena  Ottinger  and  all  wit- 
nesses having  knowledge  of  violations  of 
Federal  and  New  York  State  statutes  by  Ot- 
tinger and  others.  Further,  subpenas  will 
demand  the  production  of  all  records  of  ex- 
penditxires,  checks,  drafts,  pledges,  etc.,  in- 
sofar as  gifts  are  concerned,  as  well  as  the 
production  of  such  other  exhibits  as  are 
necessary  to  determine  the  nature,  manner, 
and  purpose  of  all  expenditures  relating  to 
the  Ottinger  campaign  in  accord  with  sec- 
tion 219  of  the  above  named  act. 

Application  for  these  subpenas  is  being 
made  to  a  judge  of  the  U.S.  court  who  re- 
sides in  the  25th  Congressional  District  in 
accord  with  section  206  of  the  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act. 

In  the  meantime,  while  this  contest  is  pro- 
ceeding, I  call  upon  the  Congress  to  not  seat 
Richard  L.  Ottinger. 

Among  the  charges  I  am  making  against 
him  are  these : 

1.  Violation  of  the  Hatch  Adt,  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  subsection  (a)  of  section 
608,  upon  information  and  belief  that 
Patricia  L.  Heath  and  Mrs.  William  Ottinger, 
did  contribute  a  sum  of  money  in  excess  of 
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«000  (namely  amounts  in  excess  of  $80,000 
each)  in  violation  of  the  above  act  which 
reads  as  follows : 

"(a)  Whoever,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
makes  contributions  in  an  aggregate  amount 
n  excess  of  $5,000  during  any  calendar  year, 
or  in  connection  with  any  campaign  for 
nomination  or  election,  to  or  on  behalf  of 
any  candidate  for  an  elective  Federal  office, 
including  the  offices  of  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Presidential  and  Vice  Pres- 
idential electors,  or  to  or  on  behalf  of  any 
committee  or  other  organization  engaged  in 
furthering,  advancing,  or  advocating  the 
nomination  or  election  of  any  candidate  for 
■xnv  such  office  or  the  success  of  any  national 
political  party,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years, 

or  both."  . 

2  Violation  of  New  York  State  statutes 
limiting  the  amount  fpr  any  candidate  for 
the  U  S.-'House  of  Representatives  to  $8,000, 
a-id  upon  Information  and  belief  that  Herbert 
L  Fischgrund,  Richard  L.  Ottinger,  and 
other  persons  did  conspire  to  defeat  these 
New  York  State  laws  through  manipulation 
of  funds  and  at  least  34  committees  which 
are  alleged  to  be  one  and  the  same  entity, 
and  others,  not  being  legally  constituted 
committees  were  but  "dummy  fronts"  to  aid 
and  abet  the  Illegal  manipulations  com- 
plained of  herein. 

These  are  the  charges  being  made  at  this 
time  and  the  right  Is  reserved  to  add  to  these 
charges,  following  the  taking  of  testimony 
and  examination  of  books  and  records  and 
at  the  time  of  filing  this  testimony  with 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
accord  with  section  223  of  United  States 
Code,  title  2,  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 
Yours  verv  truly, 

James  R.  Frankenberry. 


[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.I  Herald  Tribune, 
Dec.  23,   1964] 
Mr.  Ottinger's  Committees 

When  it  comes  to  inventive  ingenuity,  the 
salesman  translating  a  night,  on  the  town 
into  business  costs  has  nothing  on  the  poli- 
tician finagling  his  way  around  campaign 
expenditure   laws. 

Take  the  case  of  Congressman-elect  Rich- 
ard L.  Ottinger,  the  first  Democrat  ever  to 
win  in  his  stanchly  Republican  Westchester 
Jistrlct.  Ottinger  mounted  an  elaborate 
and  expensive  campaign  to  topple  Incum- 
bent Republican  Robert  Barry.  Now  it  ap- 
pears that  Ottinger  was  supported  by  as 
many  as  34  separate  committees,  for  which 
the  principal  financial  support  came  from 
the  Ottinger  family— the  sole  donors  to  22 
of  those  committees  being  Ottinger's  mother 
and  sister,  at  $3,000  each  per  committee 
($3,000  happens  to  be  the  most  that  can  be 
contributed  to  any  one  entity  without  incur- 
ring a  gift  tax) . 

Federal' law  sets  an  outside  limit  of  $5,000 
on  what  a  candidate  for  Congress  can  spend 
on  his  own  campaign,  exclusive  of  certain 
personal  expenses.  New  York  State  law  sets 
an  outside  limit  of  $8,000  on  what  can  be 
spent  on  his  behalf.  The  trouble  is.  first, 
that  these  limits  are  so  absurdly  low  as  to 
be  totally  unrealistic;  and.  second,  that  the 
laws  have  loopholes  large  enough  to  drive  a 
Brink's  truck  through.  The  upshot  is  that 
candidates  don't  even  try  to  conform  to  the 
spirit  of  the  law;  they  simply  twist  their 
campaign  organizations  (and  multiply  their 
committees)    to  fit  its  flexible  letter. 

There  may  come  a  time,  eventually,  when 
the  whole  structure  of  campaign  finances 
and  campaign  expense  reporting  will  be  put 
on  a  national  basis,  with  realistic  limits, 
proper  Incentives  for  small  contributions 
and  full  disclosure.  Then,  perhaps,  we'll 
have  an  enforced  and  enforcable  law,  which 
both  permits  the  kind  of-  expenditures  needed 


and  contains  some  safeguards  against  "buy- 
ing" an  election.  Until  then,  we  can  expect 
more  of  what  seems  to  have  happened  in 
Westchester,  even  if  we  may  seldom  see  It 
practiced  on  so  grand  a  scale. 

[From  the  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Herald  Statesman, 
Dec.  24,  1964] 

Ottinger  Spending  Needs  Testing  To  Find  if 
Law  Contains  Flaw 
Congressman-elect  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
of  Westchester's  25th  District,  has  character- 
ised as  sour  grapes  a  complaint  by  James 
R.  Frankenberry,  of  Bronxville,  that  Mr.  Ot- 
tinger's estimated  $200,000  in  campaign  ex- 
penditures, through  a  host  of  committees, 
violated  Federal  and  State  statutes. 

But  the  situation  shouldn't,  and  can't 
be  dismissed  that  casually  even  though,  as 
Mr.  Ottinger  contends,  he  may  have  oper- 
;  led  within  the  letter  of  applicable  laws. 
The  basic  question  is  whether  or  not  he 
violated  the  spirit  or  intent  of  any  such  laws. 
And  that  raises  the  further,  and  very  perti- 
nent question  of  whether  or  not  those  laws 
r.ccd  drastic  revision. 

Nor  is  it  relevant  to  the  fundamental 
'  issue  here  that  Mr.  Ottinger  may  have  done 
only  what  other  men  of  large  personal  means, 
or  with  vast  family  funds  at  their  disposal, 
have  done  to  win  public  office.  The  pos- 
sibility of  the  use  of  the  Ottinger  tech- 
nique by  others  serves  only  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  establishing  once  and  for 
■::U  sound,  sensible,  and  clearly  defined  public 
policy  on  such  campaign  spending. 

The  devising  of  such  a  policy  will  not  be  a 
simple  matter,  obviously.  It  should  take 
into  account  not  only  the  amounts  and  the 
sources  of  funds  but  the  propriety  of  the 
uses  to  which  they  may  be  put. 

Thus,  rather  than  being  a  sour  grapes  ges- 
ture by  a  supporter  of  Congressman  Robert 
R.  Barry,  who  lost  to  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr. 
Frankenberry's  challenge  of  the  winner's 
campaign  finance  operation  may  well  prove 
an  important  public  service. 

Certainly  even  the  bare  possibility  that  the, 
personal  wealth  of  a  candidate  and  his  family 
may  be  employed  in  ways  to  overwhelm  a 
less  affluent  opponent  must  be  disturbing  to 
all  who  are  concerned  with  the  fvmdamental 
integrity  of  the  democratic  process  in  this 
country. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  deplorable,  so  say 
the  very  least.  If  the  majority  leadership 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  fails  to  in- 
sist that  the  Frankenberry  complaint  be 
thoroughly  Investigated  and  constructively 
passed  upon  by  whatever  congressional  com- 
mittees or  other  Federal  agencies  may  be 
charged  with  upholding  the  validity  and 
integrity  of  the  election  process.  Certainly  it 
Is  to  be  expected  that 'Mr.  Ottinger  will  co- 
operate fully  and  frankly  with  any  such 
inquiry.  Persistence  in  his  sour  grapes  dis- 
missal of  the  situation  can  only  serve  to  Im- 
pair his  standing  with  many  of  those  West- 
chester people  who  voted  for  him. 


List  of  committees  established  for  Richard  L. 
Ottinger,  showing  contributors  to  them 

Neiv  York 

Department   of  'V 

State  File  No. 

00700, 01503  Committee  for 
Better  Repre- 
sentation in 
Westchester, 
mother  and  sis- 
ter  $6,000.00 

01498                    Putnam  Westches- 
ter         Effective 
Representation 
Committee, 
mother  and  sis- 
ter      6.000.00 


List  of  co7nmittees  established  for  Richard  L. 

Ottinger,  shovring  contributors  to  them — 

Continued 

New  York 

Department  of 
State  File  No. 

01468  Citizens  for  More 
Effective  Move- 
ment, mother 
and  sister $6,000.00 

01461  Northeast  Yonk- 
ers Committee 
for  Better  Repr 
resentatlon, 
mother  and  sis- 
ter      6,000.00 

00713. 01340  Southeast  Yonk- 
ers Committee 
for  Better  Rep- 
resentation, 
mother  and  sis- 
ter      6,000.00 

00876, 01339  Southwest  Yonk- 
ers Committee 
for  Better  Rep- 
resentation, 
mother  and  sis- 
ter      6,000.00 

01392  Democratic    Com- 

mittee for  Ef- 
fective Gov- 
ernment, moth- 
er and  sister.--     6,000.00 

01393  Democratic    Com- 

mittee for  Bet- 
ter Representa- 
tion for  Scars- 
dale,        mother 

*  and   sister 6,  OOO.Oa 

01389  Citizens    for    Bet- 

ter Govern- 

ment,      mother 

and  sister 6,000.00 

01388                     Committee          for 
Improvement  of 
Westchester 
Representation, 
mother  and  sis- 
ter      6,000.00 

01385  Effective    Govern- 

ment   in    West- 
chester,   mother 

and    sister 6,000.00 

01382  Hartsdale  Com- 
mittee for  Bet- 
ter Government, 
mother  and  sis- 
ter      6,000.00 

013034, 01341  Scarsdale  Com- 
mittee for  Bet- 
ter Government, 
mother  and  sis- 
ter      6.000.00 

00807                    Ardsley     Commit- 
tee    for     Better 
Government, 
mother  and  sis- 
ter      6,000.00 

00716, 01422         Committee          for 
Democratic  Rep- 
resentation, 
mother  and  sis- 
ter      6,000.00 

01614  Citizens  for  A 
Democratic  Con- 
gress, mother 
and    sister 6,000.00 

00772  Scarsdale  Demo- 
cratic Commit- 
tee for  Better 
Government, 
mother  and  sis- 
ter.      6,000.00 

01615  W^estchester  Com- 
mittee for  Ef- 
fective Govern- 
ment, mother 
and  sister 6.000.00 
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List  of  committees  established  for 
Ottinger.  showing  contributors 
Continued 

New  York 
Department  of 
State  File  No. 


Richard  L. 
to  them — 


11616 


01632 


01622 


01423 


01880 


0C442 


00773 


00239 
00426 
00171. 00S08 


001338,  00423 
01359.  00715. 


00390.  006P3. 
0!.>152 


00877. 

oo:66. 


01367. 
00422 


008C6, 01621 


00170. 006D4. 
01325. 00429 


01422 


0WG7 


00168.  0C470. 
001593 


Committee  for 
Better  Govern- 
ment Through 
Better  Repre- 
sentation, 
mother  and  sis- 
ter  

Citizens  for  Im- 
provir.g  Con- 
gress,      mother 

anti   sister 

Sciirsdale  Citizens 
lor  Better 
Representation, 
mother  and  sis- 
ter  

Citizens     for     Ef- 
fective     Repre- 
sentation, moth- 
er   and    sister. - 
Putnam         West- 
chester     Better 
Government 
C  o.m  m  it  t  c  c. 
mother  and  sis- 
ter  .-. 

Coimty  Com.mit- 
tee  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress. 

mother 

Better  Govern- 
ment Commit- 
tee :"or  West- 
chester and 
Pmnam  Coun- 
ties,         mother 

and    sister 

R   L.  Ottinger 

H.  B.  Fischgrund- 
Scnr.sdale        Resi- 
dents for  R.  L., 
Ottinger     Com- 
mittee, mother. 

f  llscrllaneous 

Westchester  Com- 
mittee     for      a 
Democratic  Con- 
gress, sister 

Ottinger  for  Con- 
gress Commit- 
tee, mother 

Con^mittee         for 
Election     of 
Jolmson      and 
Ottinger.  moth- 
er and  sister  . . 
Citizens     for    Ot- 
tinger,     and 
Johnson,  moth- 
er   and    sister. _ 
Cjmmittee         for 
BettPr       Rc?prc- 
"   sentat'on  in 

Westchester  and 
Putnam  Coxin- 
ties.  mother  and 

sister 

Richard      L.     Ot- 
tinger  .. 

Committ.-e  for 
Democratic 
Repiej-entntlves. 
m;scel!-neou';._ 
Democratic  Com- 
mittee for  Bet- 
ter Government, 
miscellaneous  .. 
Richard  L.  Ot- 
tinger  


-  $6,000.00 


6.000.00 


6,  000.  00 


6,  000.  00 


6.000.  00 


3.  000.  00 


6.000.00 

2,000.00 

200. 00 


3.000.00 
900. 00 


3,  000.  00 
3,  700.  00 

6.  000.  00 
6.  000.  00 


6,  000.  00 
2.  500.  00 

544. 00 

1.96 
579.  00 


[Fror'  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Dec. 23, 19641 
Full  Report  on  Campaign  Was  His  Error, 
-  Ottinger  Says 

(By  Walter  Pincus) 
A  newly  elected  Member  of  Congress — 
whose  seat  is  being  contested  because  of 
all.'r'gatlons  that  his  campaign  funds  were 
illegally  raised — says  his  only  error  may  have 
been  filing  complete  reports. 

Democratic  Representative-elect  Richard 
L.  Ottinger,  whose  campaign  fund  report 
filings  with  the  New  York  State  Secretary 
disclosed  ^200.000  was  spent  on  his  behalf, 
said  yesterday,  "The  political  pros  said  we 
were  wrong  to  be  honest  (in  the  filings)  and 
that's  why  we  are  talcing  a  beating  now." 

Most  House  and  Senate  candidates,  using 
loopholes  in  Federal  and  State  campaign 
fund  reporting  laws,  file  statements  that  fail 
to  disclose  complete  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures. 

probe  asked 
A  New  York  advertising  executive.  James 
L.  Frankenberry.  who  was  chairman  of  a  cit- 
izens' group  that  supported  Ottinger's  op- 
ponent, Rtpublican  in^'umbent  Robert  Barry, 
has  sent  a  letter  to  two  Hou.se  committees 
asking  an  investigation  of  Ottinger's  cam- 
paign finances. 

Frankenberry  said  yesterday  in  an  inter- 
view that  at  least  22  different  committees 
were  set  up  in  the  congressional  district  each 
to  receive  $6,000  in  contributions  from  Ot- 
tinger's mother  and  sister.  Tlie  22  commit- 
tees. Frankenberry  alleged,  were  "loopholes" 
through  which  Ottinger  funneled  family 
money  into  his  campaign  in  excess  of 
nmounts  permitted  by  Federal   law. 

The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  limits 
contributions  by  individuals  to  political 
committees  to  $5,000.  but  permits  one  person 
to  give  that  amount  to  any  number  of  com- 
mittcer.  all  of  whom  may  support  the  same 
candidal  to. 

OiTiNGKR  said  yesterday  the  large  number 
of  committees  set  up  to  support  him  were 
pjrtialiy  to  encourage  small  contributions 
ar.d  partially  to  serve  as  a  convenience  to 
his  own  family  contributors.  He  added  that 
as  far  as  he  krew,  e.-ich  committee  complied 
Tv.th  the  lav.-. 

In  describ  ng  his  current  situation,  Ot- 
T'NJER  gave  a  vivid  description  of  the  ris- 
ing costs  of  political  campaigns  and  the 
prob'ems  created  by  the  need  to  raise  funds. 
He  made  no  bones  about  the  fact  that  his  . 
f-imiiy's  v.ralth  enabled  him  to  make  the 
successful  race  for  the  Congress. 

QVIT     HIS     JOB 

Eig'at  months  ago.  Ottixger  left  a  job  as  a 
regional  director  of  the  Peace  Corps  to  de- 
vote his  lull  time  to  running  against  Barry. 

At  iliat  time  he  took  a  poll  (which  cost 
$2,500)  in  the  heavily  Republican  district 
cnai  includes  We^tche-ter  County  and  found 
that  he  was  imknown  while  Barry  was  sup- 
ported by  70  percent  who  knew  him. 

OrTiN'.;FR  laid  out  a  strenuous  campaign 
plan  budgeted  at  5100,000. 

Five  months  huer.  a  .^r-cond  pell,  cn.stlng 
■"sr^.^OO.  showed  he  had  puUed  even.  He  de- 
c  ded  to  step  up  the  campaign  eiTort  and 
P'rf.cul.;rly  stre'^s  the  issue  that  Barry  did 
not  re.'ide  in  his  ow;i  district — a  fact"  that 
iiad  -'-irer.dy  been  pJu'jged  heavily  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  poll,  had  registered  with  only  30 
pe'-cent  of  the  voters. 

Pushing  thrt  issue  on  local  radio  stations 
cost  additional  money. 

Witli  liis  cii.  noes  on  the  upgrade,  Ottinger 
soug'.u  additional  campaign  funds  outside 
his  immediate  family.  He  raised  a  creditable 
$20.000 — but  rowherc  near  the  amount  he 
needed,  so  his  mother  and  sister  continued 
to  make  contributions. 


Ottinger  found  there  were  few  people  who 
wanted  to  give  large  contributions  to  a  con- 
gressional candidate  running  against  an  in- 
cumbent. One  friend  gave  $3,000,  another 
81,000.  but  almost  all  the  remaining  individ- 
ual money  came  in  donations  less  than  $loo 

Tlie  National  Committee  for  an  EfTective 
Congress,  which  provides  financial  aid  to 
liberal  House  and  Senate  candidates  it  en- 
dorses, said  its  m.oney  was  going  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Study  Group.  That  organization  gave 
Ottinger  $500. 

The  regular  Democratic  Congressional 
Campaign  Committee,  run  by  Representative 
Michael  Kirwan,  also  g.-ive  him  $500.  The 
Democratic  National  Committee  contributed 
$2,500. 

One  large  contribution — said  to  be  in  the 
$10,000  range — never  came  through.  As  Or- 
tinger  described  it,  twice  he  was  told  that  "a 
five-figure  campaign  contribution"  was 
available  based  on  how  he  said  he  would 
vote  on  the  ticklish  question  of  oil  deple- 
tion. To  both  inquiries — once  from  a  rela- 
tive, once  from  a  friend — Ottinger  replied 
he  would  vote  against  the  oil  industry  posi- 
tion. In  neither  instance  did  he  learn  the 
identity  of  the  party  that  was  willing  to 
make  the  "five  flgtire"  contribution. 

family's  total 

By  the  campaign's  concltision,  Ottinger's 
family  had  contributed  $147,000  of  the 
total  amount  spent  on  his  election. 

Both  Ottinger  and  Frankenberry,  the 
man  contesting  his  seat,  agree  on  one 
point — campaign  costs  have  risen  too  high. 

Ottinger  said  yesterday  he  would  like  to 
see  the  reporting  laws  tightened  so  as  to 
require  more  complete  disclosure  on  the 
part  of  all  candidates. 

Frankenberry,  on  the  other  hand,  plans 
to  use  his  effort  at  contesting  Ottinger's 
seat  as  the  means  for  bringing  the  problem 
of  campaign  fluids  to  the  public's  atten- 
tion. 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times] 
Court    Plea    Asks   To    Bar    Ottinger — New 
Represent.^tive  Accused  of  OvERiPENuixc 
IN  Race 

White  Plains,  December  31. — A  court  pro- 
ceeding has  been  started  here  to  invalidate 
the  election  of  Richard  L.  Ottinger,  a  Demo- 
crat and  liberal,  as  the  new  Representative  in 
the  25th  Congressional  District  of  West- 
ciiester  and  Putnam  Counties.  He  is  accused 
of  excessive  spending  lor  his  campaign. 

James  R.  Frankenberry,  a  campaign  aid 
of  Representative  Robert  R.  Barry,  the  Re- 
publican wnom  Mr.  Ottinger  defeated  in  the 
November  3  election,  said  he  liad  ser\ed  a 
subpena  on  Mrs,  Ottinger  last  night  at  her 
home  in  Piea«antville  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Ottinger.  He  said  this  was  sufficient  to  be 
binding  on  the  husband. 

Friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  pttinger  said 
both  had  left  the  area  last  Tuesday  and 
would  not  return  until  next  Tuesday.  Mr. 
Ottinger  had  said  they  were  going  on  a 
skiing  holiday  in  Vermont  and  i.^ter  to  Wash- 
ington, where  he  would  take  office  as  a 
Representative. 

Only  a  maid  was  at  the  Ottinger  home 
today.  Telephone  answering  rerv;ces  re- 
sponded to  calls  to  Mr.  Ottincph's  home  and 
to  his  political  office  in  Yonkers. 

Mr.  Frankenberg,  a  New  York  advertising 
executive  contends  that  Mr.  Ottinger's 
spending  of  $200,000  through  34  different 
committees  violated  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  and  State  election  law. 

He  contends  that  tlie  legal  maximum  was 
$8,000  to  be  spent  by  the  candidate  per- 
sonally and  $8,000  by  a  committee  working 
for  the  candidate,  making  a  total  of  $16,000. 
No  one  person  can  contribute  more  than 
$5,000,  according  to  Mr.  Frankenberry. 
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Most  of  the  $200,000  for  the  campaign  was 
t-iven  by  Mr.  Ottinger's  mother,  Mrs.  Louise 
f  Ottino-er  of  150  Central  Park  South.  New 
York  and  his  sister.  Mrs.  Patricia  L.  Heath 
of  Milton.  Mass.  Mr.  Ottinger  said  the 
different  committees  worked  the  election  of 
manv  candidates  in  addition  to  himself. 

On  the  application  of  Mr.  Frankenberry, 
county  Judge  John  H.  Galloway  Jr.  i.ssued 
the  subpena.  It  directed  Mr.  Ottinger  to 
appear  in  State  supreme  court  here  on  Jan- 
uary 19  with  all  financial  records  of  the 
committees  that  received  contributions  and 
spent  money  in  his  campaign. 

Mr.  Frankenberry  said  Mr.  Ottinger  would 
be  asked  to  make  a  sworn  statement  about 
the  funds.'  This,  he  said  would  be  of  use 
to  the  Congressional  committees  he  bar  asked 
to  investigate  the  election  and  to  disqualify 
Mr.  Ottinger. 

Ottinger's  Sister:   "Lump  Sum"  Gift 

Represi-ntative-elect  Richard  L.  Ottinger's 
sister  said  last  night  that  she  had  not  con- 
tributed individually  to  any  of  the  27  com- 
mittees that  financed  his  successful  Demo- 
cratic campaign  for  Congress  in  Westchester 
County. 

'I  was  not  actively  involved  in  my  broth- 
er's campaign,"  said  Mrs.  Patricia  L.  Heath, 
"and  I  did  offer  some  money  to  help.  I 
contributed  the  money  to  my  brother,  not 
to  any  specific  organization.  The  lump  sum 
was  given  to  him  to  do  with  as  he  saw  fit." 

The  candidate's  sister  said  she  was  not 
at  all  sure  exactlyjiow  much  money  she  had 
donated  or  why  all  the  gifts  were  listed  in 
the  amount  of  $3,000  but  she  felt  she  could 
explain  it. 

"As  I  understand  it."  she  said,  "gifts  are 
not  permitted  by  family  members  in  excess 
of  S3.000.  That's  the  sort  of  thing  you  had 
better  ask  my  brother  about." 

Mrs.  Heath,  reached  in  Boston  by  tele- 
phone, said:  "We  did  try  to  .keep  to  the 
election  law,  I  think  that  is  understood." 
Then  a  few  moments  later,  she  added:  "You 
know,  campaigns  cost  quite  a  bit." 

Mrs.  William  Ottinger,  the  candidate's 
mother,  who.  the  records  show,  contributed 
to  27  different  campaign  committees,  could 
not  bo  reached  for  comment. 

Yesterday  a  study  of  campaign  financial 
records  in  Albany  confirmed  that  the  mother 
and  sister  of  the  Democratic  Representative- 
elect  were  the  sole  or  major  contributors  to 
Mr.  Ottinger's  campaign. 

On  Monday.  James  R.  Frankenberry 
charged  that  34  committees  were  set  up  to 
finance  Mr.  Ottinger's  campaign,  and  that 
Mrs.  Ottinger  and  Mrs.  Heath  were  exclusive 
contributors  to  22  of  the  groups. 

A  Herald  Tribune  examination — not  yet 
completed — of  the  records  showed  27  commit- 
tees listed  in  the  election  campaign  finances 
files  at  the  department  of  state  in  Albany. 

Mr.  Frankenberry,  who  had  campaigned 
for  Republican  Representative  Robert  L. 
Barry,  defeated  by  Mr.  Ottinger  in  the  West- 
chester-Putnam 25tli  District,  has  asked  the 
House  to  bar  the  new  Representative,  charg- 
ing violations  of  State  and  Federal  election 
laws. 

In  Washington,  a  spokesman  for  the  House 
Administrative  Committee  said  Mr.  Frank- 
enberry's  complaint  had  not  been  received. 
His  letter  was  dated  last  Saturday,  to  fall 
within  a  statute  of  limitation  on  election 
complaints.  ^ 

The  House  spokesman  said  the  complaint 
would  be  investigated  to  see  if  it  had  m^frlt, 
and  a  decision  made  on  whether  to  pursue 
the  matter  or  drop  it. 

There  is  no  law  to  prevent  a  candidate 
from  having  as  many  separate  campaign  com- 
'mittees  as  he  can  manage.  New  York  State 
law,  however,  limits  a  candidate's  personal 
campaign  expenses  to  $8,000,  and  places  the 
same   limit   on   all  committees   taking   part 


"solely  in  his  election."  Mr.  Ottinger  said 
Monday  that  provision  would  not  apply  to 
his  case,  since  the  committees  were  for  all 
Democratic  candidates,  and  were  set  up  to 
advance  the  cause  of  better  government. 

In  almost  every  case  the  records  showed 
Mrs.  Ottinger  and  Mrs.  Heath  contributed 
$3,000  each  to  the  committees  they  financed. 

Under  Federal  law,  the  donor  of  any  gift 
over  $3,000  must  pay  a  gift  tax.  There  is  no 
limit  on  the  number  of  $3,000  gifts  that  may 
be  made  in  a  single  year  without  paying  a 
gift  tax,  but  each  gift — including  political 
contributions — must  be  to  a  separate  entity. 
Organizations  as  well  as  individuals  may  re- 
ceive such  tax-free  gifts. 

Persons  with  large  estates  often  distribute 
gifts  during  their  lifetime  to  avoid  heavy 
estate  taxes  after  they  die.  The  law  en- 
courages this  by  establishing  the  $3,000  ex- 
emption. 

In  the  case  of  the  contributions  by  Mrs. 
Ottinger  and  Mrs.  Heath,  if  all  the  money 
they  gave  had  been  to  a  single  campaign 
committee  everything  in  the  gift  over  $3,000 
would  have  been  subject  to  the  tax. 

Experts  said  that  if  the  Ottingers  had  been 
trying  to  avail  themselves  of  the  gift-tax 
exemption,  they  would  have  to  establish  that 
each  committee  was  a  Separate  entity.  If  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  decides  all  the 
committees  were  really  for  a  single  purpose, 
it  v/ill  order  payment  of  the  gift  tax. 

The  Herald  Tribune  asked  Herbert  B. 
Fischgrund,  listed  as  treasurer  or  assistant 
treasurer  of  most  of  the  committees,  if  the 
$3,000  figure  did  have  that  significance. 

He  would  reply  only  as  follows : 

"No  comment.  We  will  let  the  reports  oi 
the  department  of  state  speak  for  them- 
selves." 

Mr.  Fischgrund  is  a  partner  in  the  ac- 
counting firm  of  Fields,  Fischgrund  &  Aeren- 
son.  420  Lexington  Ave.  He  said  his  firm  has 
represented  the  Ottinger  family  for  some 
time. 


whelm  a  less  affluent  opponent  must  be  dis- 
turbing to  all  who  are  concerned  with  the 
fundamental  integrity  of  the  democratic 
process  in  this  country 

It  will,  therefore,  be  deplorable,  to  say  the 
very  least,  if  the  majority  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  fails  to  insist  that 
the  Frankenberry  complaint  be  thoroughly 
investigated  and  constructively  passed  upon 
by  whatever  congressional  committees  or 
other  Federal  agencies  may  be  charged  with 
upholding  the  validity  and  integrity  of  the 
election  process.  Certainly  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  Mr.  Ottinger  will  cooperate  fully 
arid  frankly  with  any  such  inquiry.  Per- 
sistence in  his  "sour  grapes"  dismissal  of  the 
situation  can  only  serve  to  impair  his  stand- 
ing with  many  of  those  Westchester  people 
who  voted  for  him. 


[From  the  White  Plains  (N.Y.)  Reporter    - 
Dispatch,  Dec.  24,  1964] 

The  Ottinger  Case  as  a  Test 

Congressman-elect  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
of  Westchester's  25th  District,  has  character- 
ized as  "sour  grapes"  ajcomplaint  by  James 
R.  Frankenberry.  of  Bronxville,  that  Mr.  Ot- 
tinger's estimated  $200,000  in  campaign  ex- 
penditures, through  a  host  of  committees, 
violated  Federal  and  State  statutes. 

But  the  situation  shouldn't,  and  can't,  be 
dismissed  that  casually  even  though,  as  Mr. 
Ottinger  contends,  he  may  have  operated 
within  the  letter  of  applicable  laws.  The 
basic  question  is  whether  or  not  he  violatet^ 
the  spirit  or  Intent  of  any  such  laws.  An^ 
that  raises  the  further,  and  very  pertinent, 
question  of  whether  or  not  those  laws  need 
drastic  revision. 

Nor  is  it  relevant  to  the  fundamental  issue 
here  that  Mr.  Ottinger  may  only  have  done 
what  other  men  of  large  personal  means,  or 
with  vast  family  funds  at  their  disposal, 
have  done  to  win  public  office.  The  possi- 
bility of  the  use  of  the  Ottinger  technique  by 
others  serves  only  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  establishing,  once  and  for  all, 
sound,  sensible,  and  clearly  defined  public 
policy  on  such  campaign  spending. 

The  devising  of  such  a  policy  will  not  be 
a  simple  matter,  obviously.  It  should  take 
into  account  not  only  the  amounts  and  the 
sources  of  funds  but  the  propriety  of  the 
uses  to  which  they  may  be  put. 

Thus,  rather  than  being  a  "sour  grapes" 
gesture  by  a  supporter  of  Congressman  Rob- 
ert R.  Barry,  who  lost  to  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
Frankenberry's  challenge  of  the  winner's 
campaign  finance  operation  may  well  prove 
an  important  public  service. 

Certainly  even  the  bare  possibility  that 
the  personal  wealth  of  a  candidate  and  his 
family  may  be  employed  in  ways  to  over- 


LEGISLATION  TO  MAKE  IT  A  FED- 
ERAL CRIME  TO  ATTACK  OR  AS- 
SASSINATE THE  PRESIDENT,  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT,  OR  ANY  OTHER 
OFFICER  NEXT  IN  LINE  OF  SUC- 
CESSION TO  THE  PRESIDENT, 
THE  PRESIDENT-ELECT,  ANQ  THE 
VICE-PRESIDENT-ELECT 

Mr.  HALX*^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schweiker]  may  ex- 
tend his  r^arks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  andXinclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEi^KER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
number  of  colleagues  o)i  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  join  me  today  in  introducing 
legislation  making  it  a  Federal  crime  to 
attack  or  assassinate  the  President,  the 
Vice  President,  or  other  oflBcer  next  in 
line  of  succession  to  the  President,  the 
President-elect,  and  the  Vice-President- 
elect, lurge  the  support  of  the  House 
for  paisj^ge  of  this  proposal  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

Following  the  tragic  death  of  President 
Kennedy  I  was  astounded  to  learn  that 
assassination  of  the  President  is  not  a 
Federal  crime  although  attacks  upon  a 
number  of  lesser  Federal  officials  are 
covered  by  the  United  States  Code.  Im- 
mediately I  introduced  H.R.  9232  to  cor- 
rect this  anomalous  situation  and  sev- 
eral colleagues  joined  me  in  that  effort 
during  the  88th  Congress. 

Last  fall,  the  Warren  Commission,  in 
its  report,  recommended  to  the  Congress 
that  it  enact  such  legislation.  The  bill, 
which  I  have  introduced  today,  follows 
exactly  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  a  crime 
of  the  magnitude  of  Presidential  assassi- 
nation, affecting  as  it  does  the  security 
and  welfare  of  the  Nation,  is  not  cov- 
ered by  Federal  statutes.  In  1902  similar 
legislation  passed  both  Houses  but  failed 
of  enactment  when  the  other  body  re- 
fused to  accept  the  conference  report. 
During  debate  on  that  measure  its  spon- 
sor. Senator  George  F.  Hoar,  pointed 
out  that  ''what  this  bill  means  to  punish 
is  the  crime  of  interruption  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  the 
destruction  of  its  security  by  striking 
down  the  life  of  the  person  who  is  actu- 
ally  in   the   exercise   of   the   executive 
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power,  or  of  such  persons  as  have  been 
constitutionally  and  lawfully  provided 
to  succeed  thereto  in  case  of  a  vacancy. 
It  is  important  for  this  country  that  the 
interruption  shall  not  take  place  for  an 
hour."  The  gentleman's  remarks  are 
even  more  appropriate  in  1965. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
mean  that  Federal  law-enforcement  of- 
ficials would  investigate  these  crimes 
against  our  highest  officials.  At  present, 
Federal  agencies  such  as  the  FBI  par- 
ticipate, in  the  words  of  the  Warren 
Commission  report,  "only  upon  the  suf- 
ferance of  the  local  authorities."  In  ad- 
dition, the  Commission  has  pointed  out" 
that  this  legislation  "will  insure  that  any 
suspects  who  are  arrested  will  be  Fed- 
eral prisoner,  subject  to  Federal  pro- 
tection from  vigilante  justice  and  other 
threats."  i 

It  has  been  more  than  13  months  since 
I  first  urged  the  House  to  act  upon  such 
lei?islation.  I  renew  my  plea  on  this 
opening  day  of  the  89th  Congress  hoping 
that  the  measures  introduced  today  by 
my  colleagues  and  me  can  be  carefully 
but  speedily  considered. 


TAX  ON  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Collier  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  I-s  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times: 

Ih-x.  ON  Telephone  Service 

The  Johnson  administration  intends  to* 
ask  Congress  to  eliminate  the  excise  taxes 
on  retail  sales  of  toilet  articles,  cosmetics, 
jewelry,  furs,  and  leather  goods.  No  change 
is  contemplated  in  the  tajces  on  tobacco, 
alcoholic  beverages,  gasoline,  autos,  and  tele- 
phone bills. 

We  cannot  quarrel  with  the  decision  to 
keep  taxes  on  alcoholic  beverages  and  to- 
bacco since,  to  some  e.xtent,  these  have  a 
sumptuary  purpose.  Taxes  on  g.isollne  and 
autos  help  build  Federal  highways  used  by 
motorists.  But  there  appears  to  be  no  Jus- 
tification for  continuing  the  wartime  tax  on 
telephone  service.  If  a  tax  on  a  luxury  such 
as  jewelry  is  to  be  lifted  why  should  not  a 
tax  on  a  necessity  such  as  telephone  service 
be  abolished? 

Hale  Nelson,  vice  president  of  the  Illinois 
Bell  Telephone  Co..  points  out  that  the  10- 
percent  temporary  wartime  tax  on  telephone 
service  has  now  been  in  effect  for  more  than 
20  years  and  costs  the  average  telephone  user 
about  $22  a  year. 

Originally  the  tax  was  imposed,  along  with 
taxes  on  transportation  and  electric  power, 
as  a  wartime  measure  primarily  to  discour- 
age use.  All  such  taxes,  except  the  one  on 
telephone  service  and  telegrams,  have  been 
repealed. 

The  telephone  tax  Is  a  tax  on  customers, 
not  on  the  telephone  companies.  It  Is  a 
tax  on  the  low-Income  worker  as  well  as  on 
the  firms  which  pass  It  along  as  a  cost  of 
doing  business.  The  telephone  Industry  says 
that   repeal  of  the   tax  would  mean   a    10- 


percent  reduction  In  phone  bills  and  this 
In  turn  would  stimulate  telephone  usage 
and  bring  about  as  much  as  $500  million 
worth  of  additional  telephone  construction. 
New  Jobs  would  be  created.  Additional  tax 
revenues  would  offset  In  part  the  revenues 
lost  from  repeal. 

Treasury  Secretary  Dillon,  in  discussing  his 
plan  to  ask  elimination  of  taxes  on  jewelry, 
lurs.  et  cetera,  said  that  the  administration 
wants  to  revise  the  excise  tax  structure  not 
only  as  a  stimulus  to  the  economy  but  be- 
cause many  of  the  taxes  Involved  have  out- 
lived their  usefulness,  having  been  enacted 
to  discourage  consumer  consumption  rather 
than  |to  produce  revenue.  Telephone  service 
certainly  fits  in  this  category  but  the  Treas- 
iny  department  probably  is  reluctant  to  give 
It  up  because  It  Is  so  easy  to  collect. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA  LOSES  OUTSTAND- 
ING CITIZEN 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Collier  I  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frum 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
saw  the  passing  of  a  very  prominent  and 
dedicated  public  official,  the  Honorable 
Everett  F.  Moore,  of  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 
As  former  majority  leader  of  the  West 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  the  late  Mr. 
Moore  served  as  chairman  of  the  judi- 
ciary committee  of  the  house  and  held  a 
position  of  leadership  for  20  years  in 
serving  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 
Among  the  members  of  his  family 
mourning  his  death  is  our  colleague. 
Arch  A.  Moore.  Jr.,  Representative  of  the 
First  District  of  West  Virginia.  I  know 
I  speak  for  many  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  extending  con- 
dolences to  his  family.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  including  in  this  ex- 
tension notice  of  his  obituary  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer  on 
Monday,  January  25. 

Everett  F.  Moore  Dies  in  Glen  D.-\le 

Everest  F.  Moore,  prominent  Moundsville 
attornej^  and  former  majority  leader  of  the 
West   Vtrginla   House   of   Delegates,   died   ;it 
2:30  p.m.  yesterday  in  the  Reynolds  Mem 
rial  Hospital. 

Born  April  29.  1885.  at  Heelers  Station  In 
Marshall  County,  he  was  ^graduated  fr^i 
Moundsville  High  School  In  '1903  and  from 
liis  West  Virginia  University  Law  School  In 
1905. 

The  deceased  entered  the  practice  of  law 
in  Wheeling  and  opened  his  Moundsville  law 
office  In  1910. 

During  his  legislative  career  he  served  as 
majority  leader,  chairman  of  the  hou.se  Judl 
clary  committee,  and  as  minority  leader 
ing  20  years  of  service  in  the  house  of 
gates. 

He  often  had  served  as  special  jilcf.^e  in 
the  circuit  court  of  Marshall  CoimtyViidTTad 
been  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  since  1912 

■Surviving  are  two  brothers,  Arch  A.  Moore. 
Sr.,  of  Moundsville,  and  Harry  W.  Moore,  of 
Sylacauga.  Ala.;  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Rose  Der- 
row  and  Mrs.  Harry  Bryson.  both  of  Mounds- 
ville; and  a  number  of  nieces  and  nephews. 
Including  Congressman  Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr.. 
of  Glen  Dale. 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Fogarty] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  create 
within  our  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  a  new  Cabinet-level  De- 
partment of  Education.  In  my  judg- 
ment, this  proposal  belongs  at  the  top  of 
the  agenda  in  our  consideration  of  na- 
tional affairs  at  the  outset  of  this  new- 
Congress. 

Education  today  is  our  biggest  national 
business,  our  principal  domestic  activity. 
We  now  recognize  its  importance  at  all 
levels  of  our  government — except,  in- 
deed, at  the  Federal  level.  Expenditures 
for  education  are  the  biggest  item  in  the 
budgets  of  our  States  and  localities,  rep- 
resenting 37  percent  of  all  disbursements. 
These  funds  for  education  now  total  $25 
billion  and  are  decidedly  on  the  increase. 

In  total  funds  education  now  ranks 
second  to  national  defense  as  our  largest 
public  expenditure  and  accounts  for  16 
percent  of  the  budget  of  our  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments.  Public 
and  private  expenditures  for  education 
now  total  S33.7  billion  and  represent  5,8 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product. 
Education  engages  the  time  of  3  out  of 
10  of  all  our  citizens  as  their  principal 
activity. 

These  statistics,  impressive  as  they 
may  be,  are  merely  reference  points  to 
the  importance  of  education  in  our  na- 
tional progress  and  sui-vival.  The  foun- 
dation of  our  scientific  and  technical 
growth,  the  means  of  transmitting  and 
improving  our  culture,  education  today 
is  the  mainspring  of  our  economic  and 
social  development.  It  is  basic  to  all 
public  functions  including  our  national 
defense  and  security.  This  we  have 
known  in  the  past,  perhaps  dimly.  To- 
day we  are  seeing  education  with  far 
ore  clarity  as  a  national  means  of 
meeting  thp_-tb«ast  of  communism,  of 
adjusting /to  the  dislocations  of  automa- 
tion, of  reacting  to  the  persisting  causes 
of  poverty  in  a  day  of  growing  abund- 
ance. 

A  half  century  ago.  the  philosopher. 
Alfred  North  Whitehead,  said: 

When  one  considers  the  education  of  a 
nation's  young,  the  broken  lives,  the  de- 
feated hopes,  the  national  failures  which  re- 
sult from  the  frivolous  Inertia  with  which  it 
Is  treated.  It  is  difficult  to  restrain  within 
oneself  a  savage  rage.  In  the  conditions  of 
modern  life  the  rule  Is  absolute,  the  race 
which  does  not  value  trained  Intelligence 
^-_1«  doomed.  Not  all  your  heroism,  not  all 
your  social  charm,  not  all  your  wit,  not  all 
your  victories  on  land  or  at  sea,  can  move 
back  the  finger  of  fate.  Today  we  maintain 
ourselves.  Tomorrcjw  science  will  have 
moved  forward  yet  one  more  step,  and  there 
win  be  no  appeal  from  the  judgment  which 
win  then  be  pronounced  on  the  uneducated. 
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Now  within  more  recent  years  the 
Federal  Government  has  made  notable 
strides  in  supporting  this  Nation's  edu- 
cation. The  88th  Congress  set  a  mag- 
nificent record  in  its  enactment  of  laws 
on  education's  behalf.  Its  accomplish- 
ments include  aid  to  construct  higher 
education  facilities,  to  broaden  and  mod- 
ernize vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion to  educate  the  unemployed  and  the 
technologically  displaced,  to  build  public 
libraries,  to  train  teachers  of  the  handi- 
capped, to  expand  the  multipurpose  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  as  well 
as  legislation  for  economic  opportunity 
and  for  civil  rights. 

This  record  moved  President  Johnson 
to  salute  the  88th  as  our  "Education 
Congress."  But  our  w'ork  is  far  from 
done.  In  the  83th  Congress  we  must 
continue  these  advances  to  meet  fully 
the  critical  needs  of  education  for  all  our 
citizens. 

Now!  peihaps.  we  are  freed  from  the 
crippling  myth  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  not  involve  itself  in  educa- 
tion. Now,  let  us  hope  this  folly  is  behind 
us  and  we  can  move  sensibly  forward 
as  a  nation  to  create  an  educational 
.structure  adequate  to  the  job  ahead. 
But  we  in  Congress  can  only  enact 
measures.  We  cannot  carry  them  for- 
ward to  fulfillment. 

Today  we  devote  almost  $5  billion  a 
year  of  our  Fedei'al  budget  to  education 
including  service,  training,  and  research. 
A  major  share  of  this,  approximately 
one-third,  is  expended  by  the  Office  of 
Education  either  directly  or  by  transfer 
of  funds  from  other  agencies.  Needless 
to  add.  a  major  share  of  the  education 
budget  still  lies  outside  the  Office  of 
Education. 

In  the  present  structure  of  this  Office, 
we  are  avoiding  the  direct  identification 
of  major  educational  aids  as  part  of  an 
essential  Federal  program.  As  a  result 
of  our  shortsightedness,  we  have  seen 
educational  activities  proliferate  through 
the  Federal  structure  under  a  variety  of 
agencies  and  departments. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor in  1963  reported  that  some  42  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  were 
presently  continuing  programs  within 
the  definition  of  "education."  Indeed 
education  functions  have  become  so  dif- 
fuse at  the  Federal  level  that  it  takes 
a  major  effort  such  as  that  represented 
by  the  committee  report  of  June  1963 
simply  to  catalog  the  total  effort. 

Education  has  now  outdistanced  the 
Federal  structure  that  was  designed 
through  the  Federal  Security  Agency  a 
quarter  century  ago  to  contain  it,  along 
with  other  semirelated  functions.  The 
plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
^'elffirc  is  today  inadequate  to  the  task 
of  providing  executive  leadership  to  the 
vital  function  of  education,  while  seek- 
ing to  coordinate  this  people-to-people 
function  along  with  similar  functions  of 
government. 

It  makes  no  sehse  to  continue  to  talk 
of  coordinating  the  function  of  educa- 
tion with  those  of  health  and  welfare, 
when  many  major  education  components 
today  lie  outside  the  coordinating  mech- 


anism of  the  E>epartment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  It  would  be 
much  more  realistic  and  useful  to  create 
a  new  structure  which  recognizes  the 
special  role  of  education  as  a  social 
function  that  already  covers  a  broad 
spectrum  of  Federal  interests.  Thus,  a 
Department  of  Education  could  ulti- 
mately take  in  a  number  of  existing 
programs  which  have  been  established 
apart  from  the  structure  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
because  the  present  Department  could 
not  contain  them.  This  has  resulted  in 
inefficiency  and  impaired  effectiveness 
in  the  whole  educational  structure.  Once 
the  new  Department  of  Education  is 
created  I  would  urge  the  President  to 
employ  nis  reorganization  powers  to  lo- 
cate within  it  other  appropriate  activi- 
ties. 

Today  the  responsibilities  given  by  the 
Congress  and  the  President  to  the  Office 
of  Education  have  created  pressure  for  a 
much  different  agency  in  scope  and  func- 
tion than  the  small  and  i  datively  unim- 
portant statistical  Office  that  was  incor- 
porated into  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
in  1939  and  then  brought  under  a  similar 
umbrella  under  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  over  a 
decade  ago.  Its  current  budget  totals 
$11,2  billion.  It  expends  another  one- 
quarter  billion  dollars  transferred  from 
other  Federal  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  1966  its  regular  budget  will 
approximate  $2  billion,  and  its  legisla- 
tive proposals  will  probably  be  at  least  as 
large.  Thus,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Office  now  accounts  for  less  than  half  of 
the  education  budget  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, it  already  has  a  budget  that 
exceeds  that  of  several  Cabinet  depart- 
ments. 

When  we  are  discussing  education  pro- 
grams which  are  reaching  into  the  $8  to 
$10  billion  range  in  the  Federal  budget, 
we  are  derelict  in  our  duty  if  we  fail 
to  recognize  the  need  to  consolidate  as 
much  of  this  program  as  possible  within 
a  strong  Cabinet  department. 

There  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for 
hiding  our  heads  in  the  sands  of  indiffer- 
ence and  inertia.  Education  is  a  major 
function  of  this  Government  and  we 
shall  serve  our  country  well  only  if  we 
properly  recognize  education  in  our  Fed- 
eral structure  as  we  have  recognized  its 
function  in  expenditures  through  our 
Federal  laws  and  programs  enacted  by 
the  Congress. 

In  my  personal  experience  with  the 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  through  my 
chairmanship  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  as  it  concerns  the  Depart- 
ment, I  have  had  a  special  opportunity 
to  see  how  education  functions  over  the 
years  have  been  restrained  and  distorted 
by  an  artificial  structure  that  lacks  rele- 
vancy to  the  function  of  education  today. 
The  Office  of  Education  is  now  in  a  de- 
partment that  prosecutes  violators  of 
pure  food  and  drug  laws  and  processes 
claims  for  social  insurance  while  another 
agency  of  Government,  namely,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  is  mounting  a 
major  educational  program  of  curriculum 
research  in  the  schools  in  science  and 
mathematics,    an    undertaking    which 


closely  parallels  the  Office's  own  program 
for  English  and  the  social  studies. 

The  Office  of  Education,  moreover, 
shares  budget  ceilings  with  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  its  vast  array  of  hos- 
pital and  medical  services  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  while  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  conducts  a  construction 
program  for  college  dormitories  which 
closely  parallels  the  Office's  own  con- 
struction program  for  academic  facilities 
in  the  same  colleges. 

It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  these  waste- 
ful organizational  conflicts  and  absurdi- 
ties and  to  establish  a  department 
structure  that  will  permit  recognition  of 
education  functions  for  what  they  are. 
We  have  passed  the  stage  where  the  Fed- 
eral responsibility  for  education  should 
either  alarm  or  dismay  the  sensible  ob- 
jectives of  the  Congress  or  the  Federal 
GoveiTunerrt. 

Today  we  have  moved  only  part  way  to 
coordinate  the  various  Federal  education 
programs.  To  meet  this  growing  com- 
plexity, the  President  late  last  year  issued 
an  Executive  order  to  begin  to  bring 
about  some  consistency  through  an  in- 
teragency committee  chaired  by  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

But  this  remains  a  partial  step.  A  De- 
partment of  Education  would  enable  us 
to  go  the  rest  of  the  w-ay  tow-ard  bringing 
education  programs  together  under  an 
effective  and  unified  executive  adminis- 
tration, to  bring  into  harmony  the  diffuse 
programs  of  such  agencies,  for  example, 
as  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
the  Smithsonian  Institiition. 

My  bill,  as  my  colleagues  will  recog- 
nize, will  retain  all  the  protections  that 
now  exist  against  unwanted  Federal  con- 
trol in  education.  By  continuing  all  of 
the  restrictions  now-  legally  in  effect 
against  Federal  supervision  of  educa- 
tional programs  receiving  Federal  assist- 
ance, by  continuing  education's  control 
in  the  States  and  localities,  we  can  ful- 
fill a  long-needed  opportunity  to  make 
our  efforts  count  as  they  should. 

My  bill  would  also  establish  a  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Education  to  ad- 
vise the  Secretary,  the  President,  and  the 
Congress  on  Federal  policies  and  pro- 
grams. This  Advisory  Committee  would 
be  broadly  representative  of  the  public 
and  would  include  appropriate  repre- 
sentatives of  educational  agencies  and 
the  academic  community.  Thus,  the 
Congress,  the  executive  branch,  and  the 
people  at  large  will  have  a  more  effective 
and  direct  voice  in  the  framing  of  na- 
tional educational  policies  than  they 
have  today. 

President  Johnson  has  paid  high  ac- 
claim to  the  legislative  records  of  the 
88th  Congress.  The  mandate  of  his 
magnificent  election  last  fall  continues 
to  place  education  at  the  forefront  in  the 
achievement  of  a  great  society.  The 
President  wall  rightly  be  known  through 
this  program  as  the  "Education  Presi- 
dent" and  his  administration  through  the 
long -delayed  and  timely  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Education  as  the  "Educa- 
tion Administration."  Surely  this  Na- 
tion can  no  longer  afford  the  reckless  in- 
dulgence of  advancing  education  in  law 
and  demeaning  it  in  action.    It  is  now 
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time  for  us  to  act  to  create  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education  for  the  long  term  ad- 
vance of  oia-  society. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  this  body  to 
support  my  bill.  I  urge  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  to  initiate 
hearings  at  an  early  date.  I  think  this 
bill  should  be  enacted  at  this  session  of 
the  Congress. 


THE  APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  IMr.  Fallon!  may 
extend  his'  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  proposed  by 
President  Johnson. 

This  bill  represents  one  of  the  key 
objectives  of  President  Johnson's  legis- 
lative program.  The  bill  calls  for  the 
investment  of  Federal  funds  in  those 
public  facilities  which  Appalachia  must 
have  if  it  is  to  restore  its  economic  vital- 
ity. With  minor  changes,  the  bill  is  in 
the  same  form  as  that  which  passed  the 
Senate  last  year  and  was  awaiting  action 
by  the  full  House  itself. 

I  am  confident  that  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  will  give  this  measure 
early  consideration  and  approval. 

Following  are  the  highlights  of  the 
bill  which  I  think  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  Members: 

First.  The  construction  of  a  develop- 
ment highway  system  to  provide  more 
adequate  access  to  th'e  region.  The  bill 
calls  for  a  system  of  3.350  miles  of  devel- 
opment highways  of  v/hich  1.000  miles 
are  to  be  local  access  roads. 

Second.  A  demonstration  health  pro- 
gram which  will  provide  funds  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  health  fa- 
cilities that  will  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  region. 

Third.  Land  improvement  and  erosion 
control  measures  will  be  carried  out 
under  the  program  enabling  the  region 
to  realize  greater  returns  from  the  land 
and  water  which  are  among  its  principal 
assets. 

Fourth.  Timber  development  organi- 
zations created  by  local  landowners  will 
receive  lands  and  technical  assistance  in 
order  that  better  use  may  be  made  of  the 
hard\^ood  and  other  timber  which  grows 
over  great  parts  of  Appalachia. 

Fifth.  Areas  harmed  by  past  mine  op- 
,  ,  erations  will  be  reclaimed,  including 
those  now  suffering  from  serious  under- 
ground mine  fires  and  land  subsidence 
problems.  In  addition  a  comprehensive 
study  of  strip  mining  will  be  undertaken 
in  order  to  develop  the  guidelines  for  a 
program  in  this  field. 

Sixth.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  will 

direct  a  comprehensive  water  resource 

•  study  which  will  provide  plans  for  a  more 

complete  and  coordinated  development 

of  Appalachia's  rivers  and  streams. 

Seventh.  Additional  sums  are  provid- 
ed to  supplement  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of   1963  for  vocational  school 


construction  and  the  sewage  treatment 
plant  construction  program  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Eighth.  A  supplemental  fund  of  $90 
million  is  provided  to  enable  the  States 
and  communities  of  Appalachia  to  take 
maximum  advantage  of  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs,  which  they  have  not 
been  able  to  participate  in  because  of 
their  difficult  financial  position. 

Ninth.  To  coordinate  and  plan  for  the 
execution  of  the  Appalachian  develop- 
ment program,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
creation  of  a  Federal-State  Commission 
in  which  both  partners  have  an  equal 
voice.  Each  State  will  propose  the  proj- 
ects it  desires  to  the  Commission  and  no 
projects  will  be  carried  out  in  a  given 
State  without  its  consent. 
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THE  HONORABLE  JAMES  C. 
AUCHINCLOSS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  IMr.  Fallon]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
quested this  time  in  order  to  pay  brief 
tribute  to  my  dear  friend  and  former 
colleague  from  New  Jersey,  the  Hon- 
orable James  C.  Auchincloss.  Early  in 
the  2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress,  he 
announced  that  he  would  not  be  seeking 
reelection  from  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  New  Jersey. 

I  believe  I  speak  not  only  my  own 
sentiments,  but  also  the  deep  feelings  of 
all  those  who  knew  Jim  Auchincloss, 
when  I  compliment  him  on  his  record. 
He  was  a  most  industrious,  diligent  and 
dedicated  public  servant  through  the 
rigors  of  11  sessions  of  the  Congress — a 
total  of  22  years.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  summarize  his  usefulness  in  the  con- 
fines of  one  spoken  tribute.  He  gave  to 
his  country  valuable  service  as  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, also,  the  House  Office  Building 
Commission. 

It  was  on  the  Public  Works  Committee 
that  I  came  to  know  the  value  of  Jim 
Auchincloss.  At  all  times  he  kept  his 
eye  on  those  things  which  were  for  the 
best  interests  of  all  the  people.  A  deep 
understanding  of  public  works  problems 
enriched  his  usefulness. 

He  always  assumed  a  modest  manner 
concerning  his  outstantling  record  in  the 
Congress.  He  never  boasted.  He  was  al- 
ways kind.  He  was  always  considerate. 
He  always  wanted  to  do  what  was  best. 
Tliose  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  loved 
him  and  had  a  deep  respect  for  his  capa- 
bilities. 

Efficiency  is  not  hurry  and  bustle:  it 
is  not  noise  and  excitement.  It  is  orga- 
nized planned  action,  with  each  step 
marked  out  in  advance.  Jim  Auchin- 
closs employed  a  calm,  quiet  and  efficient 
manner.  He  always  held  on  to  those  ad- 
mirable characteristics.  He  always  pro- 
ceeded toward  a  definite  goal.  ^ 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  to  state  to  ' 
this  body  my  deep  personal  respect  for 
Jim  Auchincloss'  ability.  Through  the 
years  I  found  his  friendship  to  be  an 
inspiration.  His  actions  were  always 
/exemplary. 

^  He  always  held  great  faith  in  our  kind 
of  government — he  had  great  faith  in 
his  own  political  party — he  had  great 
faith  in  the  Congress. 

As  Jim  retires  from  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  I  wish  him  many  years 
of  continued  success  and  effective  serv- 
ice.   He  will  be  greatly  missed. 


A   UNIQUE  AND   EFFICIENT  OFFICE 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  IMr.  Gonzalez]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  good  things  flowing  from  the  ad- 
journment of  the  last  Congress  was  the 
opportunity  that  it  afforded  the  Mem- 
bers to  return  to  their  districts  and 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  needs  and 
activities.  No  community  remains  at  a 
standstill  when  the  Congress  is  in  ses- 
sion. It  is  a  ceaseless,  endless,  constant- 
ly flowing  ocean  of  human  activity. 
Realizing  this  ever  since  I  served  as  a 
member  of  the  city  council  of  the  city  of 
San  Antonio,  then  in  the  State  Senate 
of  Texas,  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  visit 
every  single  installation  having  to  do 
with  those  entities.  As  a  Member  of  this 
great  House  of  R-epresentatives  I  have 
endeavored  to  visit  every  single  Federal 
installation  in  my  district,  the  20th  of 
Texas.  I  have  almost  accomplished  this. 
One  of  the  most  efficient  and  remarkable 
offices,  not  only  in  the '20th  Congres- 
sional District,  but  in  all  of  the  United 
States  is  the  district  office  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  located  in  my 
home  city  of  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

This  office  is  a  prototype,  or  ideal,  of 
what  every  office  of  this  nature  should 
be.  The  district  director,  John  Palmer,  is 
to  be  given  full  credit  for  having  shaped 
this  office  to  pcrfo)-m  a  difficult  task  in  a 
complex  area  with  brilliance  and  tremen- 
dous capacity. 

Better  than  40  percent  of  the  inter- 
views are  conducted  in  Spanish  because 
of  the  peculiar  heritage  and  historical 
evolution  of  this  .section  of  our  country. 
Dr.  Palmer,  an  unusual  man.  has  on  his 
ovn  initiative  equipped  him.self  by  learn- 
ing Spanish  and  even  taking  courses  in 
various  colleges  and  uni\ersities  of  Mex- 
ico. He  has  been  evenhanded  in  his 
adniinistra*:ion  oi  thp  ofTice;  he  has  set 
the  pace  for  fair  employment  opportuni- 
ties to  ali  qualified  citizens  in  the  staffing 
of  his  corps  of  workers. 

In  short.  Mr.  r,pe"kcr,  it  ha.>  been  an 
inspiration  to  me  to  know  that  my  dis- 
trict possesses  such  efficient  and  consci- 
entious public  servants  working  in  the 
administration  of  the  complex  laws  the 
Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  has  enacted  for 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  us  all. 


THE  DISASTROUS  FLOOD  SITUA- 
TION IN  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Johnson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  th6  gentleman  from 

Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  disastrous  flood  sit- 
uation which  northern  California  has 
been  experiencing  since  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore Christmas.  During  the  past  10 
days  we  have  suffered  a  tragic  loss  of  life 
and  property  and  although  the  flood- 
waters  have,  for  the  most  part,  subsided, 
we  ctill  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the 
damage.  Most  of  the  areas  affected  now 
are  covered  by  a  heavy  layer  of  snow, 
4  and  5  feet  deep,  with  the  morning 
weather  reports  forecasting  even  more 

snow. 

The  floods,  the  worst  since  1955,  were 
caused  by  warm  rains  following  heavy 
snows.  In  addition  to  the  heavy  rains, 
the  high  temperatures  melted  the  snow 
in  the  high  mountains  and  sent  torrents 
of  water  and  debris  raging  down  the 
mountain  watersheds   into   the   valleys 

belov/. 

In  portions  of  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  which  I  represent,  hun- 
dreds of  people  were  isolated,  cut  off  from 
food  and  shelter  by  the  raging  rivers.  It 
was  a  week  or_lp  days  before  many  of 
them  had  any  contact  with  civilization. 
The  Red  Cross  and  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  which  is  coordinating  the  re- 
lief efforts  for  the  military,  estimated  it 
may  be  weeks— yes,  weeks— before  all  of 
California's  mercy  and  rescue  missions 
can  be  completed,  such  is  the  destruction 
of  the  communications,  roads,  and 
bridges  in  the  isolated  areas  which  have 
suffered  so  greatly  in  the  disaster. 

The  situation  is  serious,  and  I  under- 
stand that  in  the  four  States  affected. 
California,  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
Idaho,  the  damage  could  easily  top  SI  bil- 
lion, but  I  would  like  to  ponder  for  a  min- 
ute to  consider  what  it  could  have  been. 
In  the  Sacramento  Valley  of  California, 
damage  was  a  fraction  of  what  it  might 
have  been.  This  is  true  even  though  the 
conditions  were  ripe  for  a  repetition  of 
floods  which  have  raised  havoc  in  the 
region  on  previous  occasions. 

Why  did  we  escape  the  damage?    Why 
are  people  enjoying  the  New  Year  who 
otherwise  might  have   drowned  before 
the  old   year  was  out?     The  primary 
answer  to  both  of  these  questions  is  the 
multiple-purpose  water  resource  devel- 
opment which  has  taken  place  on  the 
Sacramento  River  and  its  tributaries,  in 
recent  years.    Much  of  this  has  been  due 
to  the  farsighted  wisdom  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.    On  behalf  of  the 
people  of  this  region  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press the  deepest  appreciation  for  the 
support  which  the  Congress  has  given  to 
protecting  the  lives  and  property  of  these 
areas.   Your  confidence  in  these  projects 
and  your  investment  in  them  has  reaped 
untold  benefits.     Oroville  Dam,  for  in- 


stance, paid  for  itself  in  a  short  few  days 
even  though  it  is  only  partially  com- 
pleted. The  Federal  Government,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  has  made  provisions  for 
flood  control  operations  within  the  res- 
ervoir. 

Col.  Robert  Mathe,  chief  of  the  Sacra- 
mento district  office  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers which  did  such  a  magnificent  job 
in  directing  the  flood  control  operations 
in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
Valleys  basins  these  past  few  days,  esti- 
mates that  in  the  Sacramento  River  wa- 
tershed alone,  at  least  $250  million  in 
damage  had  been  prevented  through 
fliood  control  project  levees,  Folsom  and 
Shasta  Dams. 

But  some  critical  deficiencies  were 
pointed  up  during  the  floods.  On  the 
American  River,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
State's  capital  of  Sacramento,  Folsom 
Reservoir  again  saved  that  city  from  a 
major  flood,  but  it  was  a  close  call. 
f^loodwaters  poured  into  the  reservoir 
at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  if  the  storm  had 
not  subsided  when  it  did,  the  reservoir 
would  have  filled  and  the  waters  poured 
over  the  top  of  the  dam  to  flood  Sacra- 
mento under  several  feet  of  water. 

This  points  up  the  need  for  flnal  flood 
control  of  the  American  River.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  within  this  Congress, 
and  within  this  year,  tha^we  shall  see 
authorized  construction  of  the  Auburn 
Dam,  which  will  end  for  all  time  the 
threat  of  floods  to  the  city  of  Sacramento 
and  its  environs.  I  might  point  out  that 
today  I  am  reintroducing  legislation  to 
authorize  this  project. 

On  the  Stanislaus  River  to  the  south, 
New  Melones  Dam  has  been  authorized 
and  currently  is  being  designed  by  the 
Army  Engineers.     Had  we  had  this  in 
operation,   other  millions  of  dollars  in 
damage    could    have    been    prevented. 
And  the  floods  also  brought  to  our  at- 
tention a  critical  situation  existing  in 
the  Yuba  City-Marysville  region  where 
a   repetition   of   the    1955    floods   easily 
could  have  taken  place.    We  were  within 
inches  of  such  a  disaster.    On  the  north 
coast  there  is  virtually  no  flood  protec- 
tion and  we  certainly  need  it.     I  am 
pleased  at  the  announcement  that  sur- 
veys which  I  hope  will  lead  to  develop- 
ment on  the  Mad  River,  where  damage 
approximated  $2  million,  will  be  started 
in  the  immediate  future.     Similar  ac- 
tion must  be  taken  on  the  Klamath  and 
other  rivers  of  the  region. 

We  need  completion  of  these  projects, 
completion  of  flood  works  on  the 
Tuolumne,  the  Merced,  the  Fresno,  and 
the  Chowchilla  Rivers.  If  we  had  had 
them  we  could  have  prevented  several 
millions  of  dollars  in  damage  in  the  past 
10  days. 

Thus  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  the  critical  need  to  pre- 
vent repetition  of  this  type  of  disaster, 
and  at  the  same  time  I  want  to  point 
out  some  of  the  problems  which  we  face 
today  in  mopping  up  from  the  current 
disaster. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
I  hope  will  help  with  this  massive  clean- 
up and  rehabilitation  program. 

A  variety  of  proposals  are  contained  in 
the  bill,  the  most  important  of  which, 
I  believe,  is  the  authorization  of  Federal 


assistance  to  the  four  States  affected 
in  rebuilding  its  road  and  bridge  system. 
As  I  have  said  before,  no  one  knows  the 
true  extent  of  this  damage,  but  it  is 
tremendous.  Not  only  are  there  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  dollars  to  be  spent 
in  rebuilding  and  repairing  roads  and 
bridges,  but  this  is  timber  country,  coun- 
try which  is  dependent  for  its  very  ex- 
istence upon  roads.  Without  these  roads 
no  timber  can  be  harvested  and  the 
economy  of  the  community  will  collapse. 
Thus  the  first  job  we  must  face  is  to 
rebuild  the  road  and  bridge  systems  of 
these  four  stricken  States. 

Local  government  is  faced  with  an  im- 
possible task  of  financing  the  repair  just 
to  county  roads  and  bridges— and  I 
v.-ould  point  out  that  literally  hundreds 
of  bridges  have  gone  down  che  rivers  of 
California  in  the  past  few  days.  Siski- 
you County,  for  instance,  operates  on  a 
$5  million  annual  budget,  yet  when  the 
final  results  are  tallied,  I  anticipate  that 
the  flood  damage  to  roads  and  bridges 
alone  in  that  county  may  well  approach 
$8  million. 

We  must  help.  I  have  proposed  that 
matching  limitations  be  waived  and  that 
an  additional  $200  million  be  ai^fhorized 
for  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  em^- 
gency  fund,  which  now  is  nearly  exhaust- 
ed. 

The  legislation  which  I  introduce  to- 
day also  provides: 

First.  Authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  compromise  or  release  in- 
debtedness under  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration programs  where  necessary  be- 
cause of  losses  suffered  due  to  the  floods. 
Indebtedness  also  may  be  refinanced  if 
repair  or  replacement  of  buildings  is 
required. 

Second.  Authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  take  similar  actions  in 
connection  with  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  loans. 

Third.  Authorizing  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  to  take 
similar  action  on  Federal  housing  and 
other  similar  programs  under  his  juris- 
diction. 

Fourth.  Authorizing  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  extend  the  loan 
period  of  its  disaster  relief  program  to  30 
years  instead  of  the  present  20. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  concluding  my  re- 
marks, I  would  Uke  to  say  just  a  word 
or  two  about  the  heroic  efforts  of  the 
many,  many  volunteers  who  came  to  the 
relief  of  their  neighbors  in  the  disaster 
area.  There  never  will  be  a  way  to  thank 
each  and  every  one  personally,  but  I  do 
want  to  thank  them  in  this  manner. 
Their  devotion  to  their  fellow  man,  their 
giving  of  their  time,  energy,  and  in  some 
cases,  their  lives,  to  helping  those  who 
were  afflicted,  all  of  which  was  done 
without  any  thought  of  reward,  was,  I 
beheve,  the  true  spirit  of  Christmas  and 
we  should  thank  God  that  the  American 
people  still  have  this  spirit.  It  was  won- 
derful. 


MISSISSIPPI  CHALLENGE 
The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 
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Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  at  the 
opening  of  the  first  session  of  the  89th 
Congress,  on  behalf  of  a  significant  num- 
ber of  colleagues,  I  objected  to  the  oath 
being  administered  to  the  gentlemen 
from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Abernethy,  Mr. 
Whitten,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Walker. 
and  Mr.  ColmerI.  As  we  know,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  later  offered 
a  privileged-  resolution — House  Resolu- 
tion 1 — authorizing  the  administration 
of  the  oath  to  the  five  "Representatives- 
elect"  from  Mississippi  and  moved  the 
previous  question.  Oh  a  rollcall  vote  de- 
manded by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  I  Mrs.  Green  I  149  of  us  voted 
against  ordering  the  previous  question. 
If  the  previous  question  had  not  been 
carried,  I  intended,  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Roosevelt  I  ex- 
plained by  propounding  his  parliamen- 
taiy  inquiry,  to  seek  recognition  to  offer 
as  a  substitute  the  following  "fairness 
resolution": 

H.Res.— 

Resolved.  That  the  question  of  the  right  of 
Messrs.  Abernethy.  Whitten.  Willums. 
Walker,  and  Colmer  to  be  seated  in  the 
Eighty-nintli  Congress  as  Representatives 
from  the  First.  Second.  Third.  Fourth,  and 
Fiftli  Districts  of  Mississippi  respectively, 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  when  elected,  and  said  com- 
mittee shall  have  the  power  to  send  for 
persons  and  papers  and  examine  witnesses 
under  oath  in  relation  to  the  subject  matter 
of  this  resolution:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  said  Messrs.  Ahernethy. 
Whitten.  Williams,  Walker,  and  Colmer 
shall  not  be  sworn  at  this  time  and  the 
question  of  their  being  sworn  shall  be  held 
in  abeyance  until  the  House  shall  finally 
decide  the  question  of  the  right  of  each  of 
said  Messrs.  Abernethy.  Whitten.  Williams. 
Walker,  and  Colmer  to  be  seated  in  the 
Eighty-ninth  Congress;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  shall  make  its  report  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  not  later  than  260 
days  following  adoption  of^this  resolution. 

The  reasoning  behind  the  "fairness 
resolution"  is  succinctly  stated  in  the 
following  preamble  which  it  would  have 
been  in  order  to  consider  if  the  "fairness 
resolution"  had  been  adopted  : 

Whereas  article  I.  section  5.  of  the  donsti- 
tution  of  the  United  States  provides  that 
••Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  Elec- 
tions, Returns  and  Qualifications  of  its  own 
Members'^;  and 

Whereas  the  14th  and  15th  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  forbid  the  denial  of  the 
right  of  citizens  to  vote  on  account  of  race 
or  color;  and 

Whereas  between  90  and  95  percent  of  all 
Negroes  21  years  of  age  and  resident  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi  are  not  registered  to  vote 
and  did  not  vote  in  the  November  1964  elec- 
tion for  Members  of  Congress  from  Mis- 
sissippi due  in  at  least  substantial  measure 
to  violence,  terror,  discriminatory  testing, 
economic  reprisal,  and  similar  measures;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  in  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 23.  1870,  warned  the  Stat«  of  Missiaeippi 
that  wholesale  denial  of  the  vote  to  her 
Negro  citizens  would  result  in  a  loss  of  her 
reprerentation  in  this  body;  and 

Whereas  relying  upon  the  foregoing,  the 
v.ilidity  of  the  election  of  Messrs.  Abernethy, 
Whitten,  Williams,  Walker,  and  Colmer, 
respectively,  for  the  First,  Second,  Tlilrd, 
Fourth,  and  Fifth  Districts  of  Mississippi,  is 
hereby  challenged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  article  I,  section  5. 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


the  House  of  Representatives  has  the 
solemn  obligation  to  "be  the  judge  of  the 
elections,  returns  and  qualifications  of 
its  own  Members."  The  resolution, 
which  I  was  prepared  to  offer,  asked  that 
the  House  exercise  this  constitutional 
responsibility  by  refusing  to  administer 
the  oath  to  the  "Representatives-elect" 
from  Mississippi  until  the  House  finally 
decided  the  question  of  the  right  of  the 
"Representatives-elect"  from  Missis- 
sippi to  be  seated  in  the  89th  Congress. 

This  resolution  is  based  upon  the  un- 
equivocal, the  indisputable,  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  ■Representatives- 
elect"  from  Mississippi  were  elected  by 
an  electoral  process  which  violates  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution. The  15th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  guarantees  that  the  right 
to  vote  "shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on 
account  of  race,  color  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude." 

The  right  to  vote  is  the  essence  of 
democracy.  It  is  the  fundamental  safe- 
guard of  all  other  rights. 

The  State  of  Mississippi  has  deliber- 
ately and  systematically  denied  the  right 
to  register  and  vote  to  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  American  citizens  because  of  their 
race.  It  is  no  accident  that  there  are 
approximately  500,000,  or  67  percent  of 
the  white  persons  of  voting  age  and  ap- 
proximately 20,000  to  25.000,  or  only 
5  to  6  percent  of  the  Negroes  of  voting 
age  registered  to  vote. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Quar- 
terly, in  1961  the  following  were  the  fig- 
ures for  nonwhite  registration  in  each  of 
the  five  Mississippi  congressional  dis- 
ti-icts:  First  District.  1.3  percent  of  the 
nonwhites  of  voting  age  registered  to 
vote;  Second  District,  6.8  percent  of  the 
nonwhites  of  voting  age  registered  to 
vote:  Third  District.  9.1  percent  of  the 
nonwhites  of  voting  age  are  registered 
to  vote:  Fourth  District.  5.1  percent  of 
the  nonwhites  of  voting  age  registered 
to  vote:  Fifth  District,  12.3  percent  of 
the  nonwhites  registered  to  vote. 

The  terror,  violence  and  murder  per- 
petrated last  summer  upon  those  who 
attempted  to  help  their  fellow  citizens 
exercise  their  right  to  vote  focused  na- 
tional attention  upon  the  fact  that 
Mississippi  tiamples  upon  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution by  denying  American  citizens 
the  right  to  vote. 

A  brief  history  of  the  eflforts  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi  to  exclude  Negroes 
from  the  franchise  clearly  shows  delib- 
erate and  consistent  violation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  over  the  past  75  years. 
The  Mississippi  constitution  of  1869 
afforded  Negro  citizens  the  full  right  to 
vote.  The  next  year,  in  1870,  Congress 
enacted  a  statute  readmitting  Mississippi 
to  representation  in  the  Congress  on  the 
condition  that  Mississippi  never  amend 
or  change  that  constitution  "as  to  -de- 
prive any  citizen  or  class  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  the  right  to  vote." 

In  1890  there  were  in  Mississippi  118,- 
890  registered  white  voters  and  189,884 
registered  Negro  voters.  In  that  year,  in 
spite  of  the  1870  compact  with  Congress 
and  the  14th  and  15th  amendment  guar- 
antees. Mississippi  called  a  constitutional 
convention,  the  pui-pose  of  which  was 


described   by    U.S.    Senator   George  of 
Mississippi : 

When  we  meet  in  convention,  [it]  is  to 
devise  such  measures,  consistent  with  tlie 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  wiU 
enable  us  to  maintain  a  home  government 
under  the  control  of  the  white  people  of  the 
State. 

The  record  of  the  convention  reflects 
as  one  dclciate  put  it,  "the  manifest  in- 
tention of  this  convention  to  secure  to 
the  State  of  Mississippi  white 
supremacy." 

In  order  to  attain  that  unconstitution- 
al goal,  the  convention  adopted  section 
244  of  the  Mississippi  constitution  of 
1890,  v.'hich.  with  later  amendments,  is 
still  the  law  of  Mississippi  and  is  still 
being  used  to  disenfranchise  Negroes 
As  oiiginally  adopted,  the  section  re- 
quired that  an  applicant  for  registration 
read  any  section  of  the  State  constitution 
or  understand  it  when  read  to  him,  or 
give  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  it.  In 
1902  a  member  of  the  convention's  fran- 
chise committee  commented  upon  this 
requirement : 

These  several  suffrage  requirements  com- 
bined were  deemed  sufficient  for  the  end  lu 
view,  as  they  Iiave  so  proved  in  even  the 
blackest  parts  of  the  State;  they  have,  as 
they  were  intended,  reduced  the  Negro  ma- 
jorities to  a  negligible  political  quantity. 

This  deliberate  unconstitutional  pur- 
pose was  successful.  In  1890,  60  percent 
of  the  voters  were  Negro.  By  1899,  when 
57  percent  of  the  adult  Mississippi  popu- 
lation was  Negro,  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  electorate  was  Negro.  In  1903  the 
Clarion-Ledger  of  Jackson  reported: 

County  registrars  have  kept  the  Negroes 
off  the  books  by  strict  enforcement  of  the 
understanding  clause  in  the  Constitution. 

Strict  enforcement  of  section  244  suc- 
ceeded in  disenfranchising  Negroes  in 
the  fli^st  half  of  the  century.  However, 
by  midcentury,  the  vast  majority  of 
Mississippi  Negroes  were  literate.  In 
1954,  the  Mississippi  Legislature  adopted 
a  resolution  to  amend  section  244,  which 
originally  required : 

Every  qualified  elector  shall  be  able  to  read 
any  section  of  the  constitution  of  this  State. 
or  he  shall  be  able  to  understand  the  same 
when  read  to  him.  or  give  a  reasonable  inter- 
pretation thereof. 

The  proposed  amendment  tightened 
the  law  by  requiring  that  an  applicant 
"be  able  to  read  and  write  any  section  of 
the  constitution  of  the  State  and  p've  a 
reasonable  interpretation  thereof  to  the 
county  registrar,"  It  also  required  an 
applicant  be  able  to  demonstrate  to  the 
"county  registrar  a  reasonable  under- 
standing of  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
citizenship  under  a  constitutional  form 
of  government,"  and  that  he  execute  a 
sworn  written  application  for  registra- 
tion on  a  form  prescribed  by  the  State 
board  of  election  commissioners. 

Moreover,  the  resolution  exempted 
from  new  requirements  those  already 
registered  before  January  1.  1954.  Tliis 
exempted  about  two-thirds  of  the  white 
population  and  built  in  a  'discrimination 
which  will  last  as  long  as  the  lives  of 
those  previously  registered. 

At  the  time  when  this  resolution  was 
up  for  adoption  by  the  Mississippi  elec- 
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torate  the  chairman  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Citizens'  Councils  in  Mississippi, 
in  urging  its  passage,  explained  "the 
amendment  is  intended  solely  to  limit 
Negro  registration,"  The  resolution 
passed  and  was  inserted  in  the  Missis- 
sippi constitution. 

In  1930  further  constitutional  amend- 
ments designed  to  keep  Negroes  from 
voting  were  adopted.  A  requirement 
that  a  person  be  of  "good  moral  charac- 
ter" was  added.  In  anticipation  of  the 
passage  by  the  Congress  of  title  III  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  I960,  which  re- 
quired local  officials  to  keep  and  make 
available  to  the  Attorney  General  records 
relating  to  eligibility  of  persons  for  vot- 
ing in  Federal  elections,  legislation  was 
pa'ssed  authorizing  the  destruction  of 
records.  One  State  senator  said,  "If  this 
bill  is  going  to  have  any  effect,  it  must 
be  passed  before  the  President  signs  the 
civil  rights  bill." 

There  are  other  Mississippi  laws  de- 
signed to  deny  Negroes  the  right  to  vote, 
including  the  "perfect  form"  require- 
ment and  the  laws  requiring  publica- 
tion of  names  and  addresses  of  appli- 
cants for  registration. 

An  applicant  for  registration  must,  un- 
aided, execute  a  letter-perfect  fonn.  In 
1962  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit  granted  a  temporary  injunction 
in  a  case  against  the  registrar  of  Forrest 
County.  The  court  found  that,  while 
white  applicants  were  being  registered 
without  forms  or  with  obviously  defec- 
tive forms  and  with  assistance  on  forms, 
qualified  Negroes  were  being  rejected  be- 
cause of  minor  errors  on  forms  which 
they  filled  out  unaided. 

In  addition,  the  Negroes  were  not  ad- 
vised of  the  reasons  for  their  rejections 
and  arbitrarily  were  required  to  wait  for 
6  months  before  reapplying. 

A  more  subtle  attempt  to  prevent  Ne- 
groes from  voting  is  found  in  section 
3212.7  of  the  Mississippi  Code,  which  pro- 
vides that,  within  10  days  after  applica- 
tion to  register  is  made  and  before  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
application,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
applicant  must  be  published  in  a  local 
newspaper.  The  information  must  ap- 
pear once  a  week  for  2  weeks  under  a 
heading  "Applicants  for  registration  to 
vote."  In  most  other  States  such  a  pub- 
lication w^ould  not  matter.  In  Missis- 
sippi, however,  it  often  brings  terror, 
intimidation,  violence,  and  economic  re- 
prisals. •    ^ 

I  have  discussed  unconstitutional  laws 
which  Mississippi  has  enacted  and  en- 
forced successfully  to  deny  the  vote  to 
Negroes.  But  laws  are  apparently  not 
enough,  for  there  is  also  economic  re- 
prisal, threats,  intimidation  and  violence 
perpetrated  not  only  on  those  Negro  citi- 
zens who  dare  attempt  to  exercise  their 
constitutional  rights,  but  on  anyone,  Ne- 
gro or  white,  who  tries  to  assist  his  fel- 
low citizens  in  this  endeavor.  The  tragic 
events  of  last  summer  proved  this  fact 
to  the  Nation — indeed  to  the  world. 

The  ruthless  murder  of  three  coura- 
geous young  men.  whose  only  purpose  was 
to  aid  others  in  their  effort  to  vote, 
shocked  the  Nation.  We  know^  that  offi- 
cials of  Mississippi  are  implicated  in  this 
heinous  crime. 


According  to  the  Justice  Department 
in  McComb,  Miss.,  alone,  there  were  from 
June  to  October  1964,  17  bombings  of 
churches,  homes,  and  businesses;  32  ar- 
rests; 9  beatings:  and  4  church  burnings 
as  a  result  of  voter  registration  and  civil 
rights  activity. 

Violence  and  terror  in  Mississippi  to 
stop  Negroes  from  voting  is  not  a  new  or 
isolated  phenomenon.  The  interim  re- 
port of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  issued  in  1963  spells  it  out: 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been 
sliot,  set  upon  by  vicious  dogs,  beaten  and 
otherwise  terrorized  because  they  sought  to 
vote. 


The  complaint  in  an  action — Council 
of  Federated  Organizations,  and  Others 
versus  Rainey,  and  Others— pending  in 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit sets  forth  an  appalling  series  of  acts 
of  terror  and  violence  perpetrated  upon 
Mississippi  Negroes  VNho  had  the  courage 
to  attempt  to  register,  and  upon  those, 
white  and  Negro,  who  courageously  aided 
others  in  attempting  to  exercise  their 
constitutional  right. 

Last  summer  the  Council  of  Federated 
Organizations— COFO — organized       the 
Mississippi  summer  project  aimed  at  in- 
creasing   Negro    registration  in  Missis- 
sippi.  Before  the  program  got  undervyay, 
in  order  to  alert  the  Nation  to  the  fla- 
grant denial  of  constitutional  rights  and 
to  the  overt  terror  and  violence  in  Missis- 
sippi, hearings  were  held  on  June  8. 1964, 
in  Washington  before  a  panel  of  distin- 
guished Americans.     The  transcript  of 
these  hearings  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sioN.'VL  Record  on  June  15  and  16.  1964. 
In   these   hearings   statistics   became 
people  and  the  deprivation  of  constitu- 
tional rights  became  clear.   Let  me  quote 
part  of  the  testimony  of  Hartman  Turn- 
bow  who  described  the  experience  when 
he  and   13  others  tried  to  register  to 
vote : 

Mr.  Freedman.  Did  you  have  any  difficulty 
getting  to  the  registration  office? 

Mr  TUKNEOW.  So  14  of  us  got  In  our  cars. 
We  went  to  Lexington.  We  didn't  drive  our 
cars  VP  ^"  town..  We  stopped  them  out- 
side and  we  walked  uptown. 

We  didn't  walk  in  a  big  gang.  We  walked 
in  twos  about  10  or  12  feet  apart,  so  they 
couldn't  say  we  was  demonstrating. 

So  we  was  met  by  the  sheriff.  Mr.  Andrew 
P.  Smith.  He  met  us  at  the  south  door  of 
the  courthouse.     And  he  stopped  us. 

So  Samuel  Block  was  leading  us.  And 
Samuel  Bif^k  said,  "March  forward."  And 
Mr.  ^M^  put  one  hand  on  his  blackjack 
and  nie  other  one  on  his  pistol  and  said, 
'•Noi-fe  of  that  goddammed  forward  stuff 
here." 

So  I  stepped  out  the  line.  I  said,  "Mr. 
Smith,  we  only  come  to  register." 

He  said,  "Well.  Turnbow.  go  around  to 
the  north  side  of  the  courthouse  and  stop 
under  that  tree  and  don't  go  In  no  big  crowd, 
go  in  twos." 

So  we  did  that,  so  when  we  got  round  un- 
der the  tree,  all  14  of  us.  and  stopped,  Mr. 
Smith,  Mr.  Andrew  P.  Smith,  the  sheriff,  he 
came  round  there  under  the  tree  where  we 
were  standing  and  he  looked  at  us,  and  he 
looked  at  us,  he  put  one  hand  on  his  black- 
jack and  the  other  on  his  pistol  and  raised 
his  voice.  He  said,  "All  right,  now,  who  will 
be  first?"  ♦  *  •  I  said,  "I  will  be  first,  Mr. 
Smith."  Well,  no  sooner  I  said  I  will  be 
first  than  Mr.  Smith  calmed  his  voice.  He 
said,  "All  right.  Tiirnbow,  go  down  the  side, 
the  edge  of  the  curb  and  go  in  the  court- 


house in  the  first  door  on  the  left,  and  do 
what  you  got  to  do."    I  told  him,  "Yes,  sir."    I 
did   that.     I   got   in   there.     The  lady — the 
circuit  clerk  wasn't  In — but  the  lady  was  in 
there.     She  said,  "What  do  you  want?"     I 
said.  "I  want  to  register  to  vote."    She  said. 
"Well,  you  have  to  see  Mr.  McLennon  about 
that,  and  he  is  not  in  here."    So  after  din- 
ner, about  2  or  3  o'clock,  I  went  back  in  and 
he  was  in.    She  had  told  him  about  it.    He 
said,  "What  do  you  want?"    I  said,  "I  want  to 
register  to  vote."     He  just  handed  me  the 
form  and  I  filled  it  out  and  signed  it  and 
handed  it  back  to  him.    So  then  aftei  that 
I  noticed  the  next  day  the  Lexington  Herald, 
a  little  local  paper  they  write — they  had  a 
write  up  in  the  Lexington  Herald  that  "Hart- 
man  Turnbow  was  an  integration  leader,"  so 
I  noticed  that  about  2  weeks  or  a  little  after 
that   my   house    was   firebombed   and    shot 
in  all  at  the  same  time.    And  about  3  o'clock 
in  the  morning  it  took  place.    My  wife  and 
daughter,  she  is  16,  they  jumped  out  of  bed 
screaming  and  hollering  that  the  house  Is 
on  fire,  it  had  been  bombed. 

So  I  woke  up — I  was  kind  of  hard  to  wake 
up — I   woke   up   and   my  room   was  full   of 
smoke.    So  I  didn't  run  out.    But  they  done 
gone.    I  raised  the  window  and  took  my  foot 
and  kicked  the  screen  out  so  the  smoke  could 
get  out.     Then  I  had  a  little  old  .22  Rem- 
ington sitting  over  in  the  corner.     I  picked 
it  up  and  pushed  the  safety  off  and  got  it  in 
shooting  position  and  run  out.    When  I  run 
out,  I  met  my  wife  and  16-year-old  daughter 
coming  back  to  the  burning  house.     And  as 
I  rui   out,  I  noticed  the  living  room  was  just 
full  of  flames  and  smoke.    I  noticed  the  back 
bedroom  was  in  flames  and  smoke.    And  no 
sooner  I  got  out  in  the  open  with  my  rifle  in 
my  hand,  I  saw  two  white  men,  and  one  of 
them  no  sooner  he  saw  me  he  shot  at  me. 
He  must  have  been  shooting  an  automatic, 
because  the  nexu  day   we   found   three    .45 
hulls   laying  there   whert  he   was  standing 
when  he  shot  at  me.    So  he  shot  at  me  the 
first  time.    I  had  my  .22  already  in  position 
and  I  just  commenced  shooting  at  him  right 
fast.    So  there  was  two  of  them.    The  first 
one  run — the  first  white  man  made  the  first 
shot,   while   the   second   one   run.     When  I 
started  shooting  right  fast  at  him.  he  broke 
and  run.    But  while  me  and  this  one  was  on 
the  back  were  shooting  at  each  other,  some- 
body on  the  front  was  shooting  all  In  the 
fipont  of  the  house.    We  got  four  .45  bullets 
off  the  house  there  and  one  what  hit  and 
went   another    way   we   couldn't   find.     But 
they  shot  in  front  of  the  house  in  the  house 
five  times.     So  about  3  or  4  minutes,  they 
all  was  gone. 

Then  myself  and  wife  and  daughter  went 

to  pumping  water  and  we  put  the  fire  out. 

And  that  is  what  I  got  for  going  to  register. 

Chairman  Tavlor.  Have  they  been  all  right, 

or  have  they  had  trouble,  too? 

Mr.  Turnbow.  Well,  every  one — th^-  had 
different  kinds  of  trouble.  Lots  of  them 
had  been  buying  gas  for  their  farm  tractors 
on  credit,  and  that  was  cut  out.  Also  me. 
But  we  didn't  care  about  that  too  much. 
But  everything  they  could  do  to  us,  they  did 
it.  They  cut  the  credit  off  and  all  that  kind 
of  stuff.  Some  said' if  we  niggers  didn't  quit 
that  mess  they  was  going  to  bomb  the  church 
and  all  that  kind  of  stuff. 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Mississippi  presents  the  most  flagrant 
discrimination  in  voting.  Out  of  Missis- 
sippi's 82  counties,  27  have  been  subject 
to  suits  by  the  Federal  Government.  So 
far  in  seven  separate  suits  concerning 
several  parts  of  the  State  there  has  been 
a  judicial  determination  of  a  "pattern  or 
practice"  of  discrimination.  This  sys- 
tematic discrimination  results  in  Missis- 
sippi having  by  far  the  lowest  Negro  reg- 
istration record  of  all  States.    According 
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to  the  study  prepared  by  the  voter  edu- 
cation project  of  the  Southern  Regional 
Council  as  of  January  1964,  only  6.6  per- 
cent of  nonwhites  are  registered  to  vote 
in  Mississippi.  The  closest  State  to  Mis- 
sissippi is  Alabama  with  18.7  percent  of 
nonwhite  registered.  The  next  State  is 
Virginia  with  24.8  percent,  South  Caro- 
lina with  30.0  percent.  Louisiana  with 
31.4  percent  and  so  throughout  the  South 
to  Tennessee  which  has  64.6  percent  of 
its  nonwhites  registered. 

The  facts  are  well  known,  and  we  have 
the  responsibility  to  act  upon  them. 
Congress  has  exercised  this  responsibility 
with  honor  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  infirmity  of  an 
election  and  of  the  granting  by  a  State  of 
a  certificate  was  well  known  and  cast 
serious  and  substantial  doubt  upon  the 
right  of  a  "Representative-elect"  to  sit 
in  the  House,  the  House  has  refused  to 
seat  him  pending  an  investigation^  and 
final  determination  of  the  question  by 
the  House. 

Here  the  presumptive  claim  of  the  five 
gentlemen  from  Mississippi  to  be  sworn 
rested  on  certificates  of  election  issued 
by  State  officials  who  are  themselves 
products  and  protectors  of  the  same  un- 
constitutional electoral  process.  It  can 
be  fairly  assumed  that  the  question  of 
discrimination  in  voter  registration  was 
not  considered  in  issuing  the  certificates. 
The  most  recent  example  of  the  House 
refusing  to  swear  a  Member-elect  oc- 
curred in  the  Roush-Chambers  case  of 
1961.  The  fairness  resolut-on  now  be- 
fore the  House  is  derived  from  that  case. 
Although  Chambers  held  the  certificate, 
he  was  not  sworn.  It  was  generally 
known  that  the  certificate  conflicted  with 
a  recount,  which  showed  that  our  col- 
league, Edward  Roush,  the  noncertified 
candidate,  had  in  fact  v.on.  Congress- 
man Roush  did  not  receive  a  certificate 
from  the  Governor  of  Indiana  until  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1961.  more  than  a  month  after 
the  House  adopted  the  fairness  resolu- 
tion. After  months  of  investigation, 
the  administration  committee  recom- 
mended that  Edward  Roush,  the  noncer- 
tified party,  be  declared  the  victor  and 
sworn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  knows  that  the 
15th  amendment,  as  well  as  the  14th 
amendment,  has  been  violated  by  the 
Mississippi  electoral  process  which  has 
systematically  disenfranchised  90  to  95 
percent  of  all  Negroes  over  21  years  of 
age — some  40  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. 

In  the  face  of  the  most  flagrant  disre- 
gard of  our  most  fundamental  constitu- 
tional rights,  I  believed  the  House  in  good 
conscience  should  not  administer  the 
oath  to  the  "Representatives-elect"  from 
the  State  of  Mississippi  and  that  the 
question  of  their  rights  to  be  seated 
should  be  carefully  considered  by  the 
House  Administration  Comjnittee. 

Without  action  by  this  House,  the  State 
of  Mississippi  will  persist  in  frustrating 
the  15th  amendment  and  continue  to 
condone  murder,  arson,  and  other  acts 
of  violence  to  prevent  Negro  citizens  from 
voting. 


The  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King  re- 
cently stated  the  issue  with  eloquence: 

The  conscience  of  America,  troubled  by  the 
twin  Mississippi  tragedies,  the  presence  of 
violence  in  the  absence  of  law,  can  now  ex- 
press itself  in  supporting  this  moral  chal- 
lenge to  an   immoral  representation. 

The  Washington  Post  editorial  entitled 
"Pretenders  in  Congress"  said  on  Janu- 
ary 1, 1965: 

There  is  overwhelming  evidence  to  show 
that  Negroes  indubitably  qualified  to  vote  in 
Mississippi  were  kept  from  doing  so  by  a  sys- 
tematic denial  of  their  qualification  by  in- 
timidation and  by  outright  terror.  The  State 
is  therefore  clearly  not  entitled  to  the  five 
members  it  seeks  to  have  seated  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  And  the  election 
of  every  one  of  these  Representatives  was 
clearly  tainted.  It  is  high  time  for  Missis- 
sippi to  learn  that  the  country  is  not  alto- 
gether indifferent  to  its  contempt  for  the 
Constitution.  And  it  is  high  time  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  give  some 
thought  to  the  integrity  of  its  own  member- 
ship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  wish  to  read 
from  a  message  written  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Goodman  after  the  murder  of 
their     son,    Andrew,    in     Philadelphia. 

Miss.: 

In  Washington  4  weeks  ago.  my  wife  and 
I  in  a  sense  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  in  the  evening  and  stood  in  that 
great  shrine  looking  down  past  the  Washing- 
ton Monument  toward  the  soft  glow  of  the 
light  around  the  White  House.  Full  of  the 
awe  of  a  great  Nation  that  surrounded  us. 
we  turned  to  read,  emblazoned  in  black  let- 
ters on  white  marble:  "It  is  for  us  the  living 
to  dedicate  ourselves  that  these  dead  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain." 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
occasions  are  rare  that  a  Member  of  this 
House  must  take  upon  himself  the  high 
and  heavy  duty  of  rising  to  say  that  he 
must  speak  upon  his  honor  as  a  Member. 
We  have  seen  such  an  occasion  today.- 
And  now  all  of  us  face  together,  as  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  the  high 
and  heavy  duty  that  some  of  our  Mem- 
bers had  to  face  as  individuals  earlier  to- 
day. This  House  must  speak  upon  its 
honor  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  beyond  politics  in  the  ordinary 
sense;  we  are  beyond  the  contentions  of 
party  and  program  that  ordinarily  con- 
cern us.  We  must  speak  upon  politics  in 
the  very  highest  sense:  we  must  speak 
upon  the  way  a  free  people  governs  itself, 
v.e  must  speak  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
words  and  the  spirit  of  our  Constitution, 
v.e  must  speak  upon  what  to  an  Ameri- 
can is  the  most  terrible  of  political 
facts — that  some  Americans  are  not 
freemen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  word  of  our  Con- 
stitution tries  to  create  what  many  of 
us  have  called  the  "open  society."  That 
is  the  society  where  no  man  is  afraid  to 
speak  his  mind;  where  every  man  has 
the  opportunity  to  develop  his  talents  and 
to  use  them;  where  the  public  business 
is  open  to  public  scrutiny;  and  where 
the  whole  people  make  the  decisions 
about  the  future  in  which  all  of  them 
will  have  to  live.  There  is  only  one  of 
our  sister  States.  Mr.  Speaker,  tjiat 
could  be — that  has  been — damned  with 
the  title  of  "the  closed  society."    In  that 


State  two-fifths  of  the  people  are  ex- 
eluded  from  any  share  in  making  politi- 
cal  decisions.  They  have  no  voice  in 
choosing  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Members  of  this  or  the  other 
House  of  Congress,  their  own  Governor 
and  legislators,  their  own  county  com- 
missioners  and  sheriffs.  They  have  no 
say  in  the  government  that  assesses  their 
taxes  and  calls  their  sons  into  the  Armed 
Forces,  nor  do  they  have  any  say  in  the 
government  that  controls  their  police- 
men and  provides  their  schools  and 
teachers.  In  short,  their  whole  future 
is  at  the  mercy  of  a  government  in  which 
they  have  no  share,  no  voice.  That,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  closed  society.  Its  name 
is  Mississippi. 

And  it  is  scarcely  surprising  what  re- 
sults. For  a  Negro  in  Mississippi  where 
is  the  career  open  to  talents?  Where  is 
the  education  in  which  he  can  develop 
his  talents?  Where  are  the  courts  that 
will  protect  him  from  violence  and  fraud 
so  that  a  life's  work  of  responsible  effort 
cannot  be  taken  away  in  a  moment  of 
frolic  or  jealousy?  They  do  not  exist; 
and  if  he  protests,  he  is  murdered  by 
policemen  and  mocked  by  judges.  That, 
too.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  closed  society. 
It  does  not  even  end  there.  For  it  is 
not  only  Negroes  who  suffer  by  the  con- 
stant efforts  of  the  State  of  Mississippi 
to  repress  its  Negro  population.  There 
are  whites  who  are  afraid  to  speak  for 
fear  of  a  beating  or  a  bomb  or  a  flood  of 
telephone  calls  all  night ;  tliere  are  white 
college  professors  who  must  teach  else- 
where if  they  want  to  teach  democracy; 
there  are  white  businessmen  who  are 
forced  to  contribute  to  the  Klan;  there 
are  white  lawyers  who  dare  net  take  a 
case  they  know  is  right;  and  that  too, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  closed  society. 

I  said  that  we  must  today,  not  merely 
as  individuals  but  as  a  House,  speak  upon 
our  honor  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  We  must  not  only  speak,  we 
must  act  upon  our  honor.  This  House 
is  honorable  because  from  the  origins 
of  our  Republic,  it  has  been  the  people's 
forum.  It  is  the  only  branch  of  our 
Federal  Government  whose  Members 
have  always  been  chosen  by  the  people 
themselves,  never  by  appointment  or  by 
succession  or  by  electors  or  by  State  leg- 
islators. This  House  is  honorable  be- 
cause it  flows  from  the  wellsprings  of 
democracy  and  the  open  society — from 
the  people's  vote.  If  those  wellsprings 
are  poisoned,  this  House  is  poisoned.  We 
dare  not  let  men  pretend  to  a  seat  in  this 
honorable  House  who  have  been  chosen 
by  a  closed  vote  in  a  closed  society.  If 
we  do,  we  betray  this  House  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
stitution they  wrote  foi-  us. 

Such  men  are  standing  before  us  to- 
day, pretending  to  seats  among  us.  They 
say  their  constituents  will  have  no  rep- 
resentation if  we  do  not  seat  them.  But 
their  constituents  will  not  have  repre- 
sentation if  we  do  seat  them.  We  must 
say  to  them  that  they  cannot  run  a 
society  like  Soviet  Russia  and  then  claim 
seats  in  the  American  Congress;  that 
they  cannot  win  "elections"  with  a  sys- 
tem based  on  murder  and  then  claim  the 
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rieht  to  govern  free  men.  We  must  tell 
these  men  to  go  back  to  their  homes  and 
to  run  in  free  elections  where  all  their 
constituents  can  vote.  We  will  be  glad 
to  seat  men  who  win  these  elections;  we 
will  welcome  to  our  midst  Congressmen 
who  have  really  been  chosen  by  the  peo- 


NECESSARY  LOGIC:  A  DEPARTMENT 
OF  URBAN  AFFAIRS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.     Mr.  Speaker,  in  pre- 


types  of  housing  programs.  The  Pubhc 
Health  Service  administers  a  program  to 
combat  air  pollution,  preeminently  a  city 
dilemma.  We  have  assistance  for  road 
building  and  a  Small  "Business  Admin- 
istration. In  taking  these  various  legis- 
lative steps,  the  fact  of  urbanization  and 
its  consequences  may  have  eluded  some. 
With  some  of  these  programs  we  were 


who  nave  many  w^v.11  v-».v.ow.-  ^j  ~^.~  r---  jy^^.    tl AijrUiitiN .     ivir.  opeaK-ei .  m  t»ic- 

ple  of  Mississippi;  but  we  must  say  to     ^^^^^  ^^.^^.^  j  ^^^^  sponsored  legislation  -^i^h  some  of  these  programs  ^ 

the  people  of  all  the  States  that  until     j^^.  ^.j^^  creation  of  a  Federal  Department  dealing  with  a  different  totality 

such  men  arrive  here  from  Mississippi.     ^^  urban  Affairs.                                      ^  i  think  now,  as  before,  that  the  me- 

Mv.  Speaker,  the  need  for  this  logical  tropolis  in  this  country,  and  its  outlying 

'     '    ^      *"  communities,    warrants    a    unified    ap- 


we  will  not  besmirclj  ourselves  or  the 
constitution  or  the  American  people  by 
seating  persons  who  merely  pretend  to 
have  been  freely  elected  to  our  midst. 
When  we  say  this,  and  not  until  then,  we 
shall  have  spoken  and  acted  upon  our 
honor  as  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply 
regret  that  the  House  did  not  adopt  today 
the^'fairness  resolution"  asking  that  the 
five  "Members-elect"  from  Mississippi 
not  be  sworn  in  until  such  time  as  the 
validity  of  their  election  could  be  attested 
to  by  the  House  Committee  on  Admin- 
istration. This  procedure  is  clearly  pro- 
vided for  under  the  rules,  the  circum- 
stances demanded  it,  and  I  opposed  the 
motion  for  the  previous  question  so  that 
thif  step  of  simple  justice  and  equity 
cotfld  be  taken. 

It  is  true  that  the  recretary  of  state  of 
Mississippi  has  certified  the  "election"  of 
these  five  Members. 

It  is  equally  true,  however,  from  all 
the  evidence  gathered  to  date,  that  this 
election  cannot  be  considered  represent- 
ative of  the  will  of  all  the  people  of  the 
State.  How  could  it  when  42  percent  of 
the  voting  age  population  were  system- 
atically kept  from  the  polls  by  denial  of 
quaUfications.  by  intimidation,  and  by 
outright  terror? 

The  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  makes  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  when  the  right  to  vote 
is: 

Denied  to  any  of  the  male  Inhabitants 
of  such  State,  being  21  years  of  age,  and  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way 
abridged,  except  for  participation  in  re- 
bellion, or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion 
which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shir.U 
bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens 
21  years  of  age  in  such  State. 

This  is  obviously  a  serious  step.  But  so 
is  the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote,  which 
is  the  cornerstone  of  our  democracy. 

And  as  the  Washington  Post  pointed 
out  in  an  editorial  on  January  1 : 

It  seems  almost  self-evident  that  disre- 
gard of  the  14th  amendnipnt  in  regard  to  Mis- 
sissippi operates  to  dilute  and.  in  relative 
terms,  to  diminish  the  representation  of  vot- 
ers in  States  which  do  not  abridge  the  right 
to  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  of  the  House 
today  can  only  be  considered  as  a  tem- 
poi-ary  setback  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  this  country  that  all  men  are 


and  prudent  step  has  grown  more  acute 
with  each  passing  year.  Urban  com- 
plexes are  not  depreciating  in  population, 
economic  wealth,  and  infiuence.  The 
trend  is  still  the  other  way. 

Again  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  Cabinet-level  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs.  My  hope  is  that  the  Con- 
gress, whatever  the  legislative  recom- 
mendations of  the  Executive,  will  recog- 
nize that  the  problems  of  urban  centers 
are  truly  national  in  scope  and  para- 
mount in  importance,  and  that  this  reali- 
ty authorizes  administrative  categoriza- 
tion of  the  highest  order. 

We  are  an  industrial  country.  The 
highly  sophisticated  economic  processes 
of  the  Nat' on  are  found  in  urban  cen- 
ters. In  1900,  we  were  primarily  rural; 
about  three  of  every  five  persons  lived 
on  farms  or  in  sparsely  populated  areas 


proach.    Cities  are  recognizable  entities 
and  their  problems  are  particular  to  their 

nature.  . 

Metropolitan  communities  carry  out 
most  of  the  industrial  and  commercial 
activities  of  the  Nation.  They  are  our 
principal  centers  of  education  and  cul- 
ture. Their  future,  as  their  populations 
grow,  is  of  overriding  importance  to  the 
future  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

And  thus  what  is  factually  true  must 
be  recognized  by  the  Government. 

A  Federal  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs will  not  equip  us  with  an  utterly 
new  bureaucratic  machinery.  My  bill 
will  transfer  all  functions  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  to  the  Urban 
Affairs  Department.  The  President  is 
authorized  to  submit  plans  for  additional 
transfer  of  agency  jurisdictions  should 


By  1920   urban  inhabitants  already  ex-     he  deem  this  appropriate.    This  legisia 
ceeded  rural  populations.    The  trend  ac-   lion  is  identical  to  the  measure  I  co 


celerated  until  in  1960,  70  percent  of 
Americans  lived  in  the  cities  and  sur- 
rounding suburban  areas. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  society 
we  are  constantly  on  the  move.  Pop- 
ulation shifts  are  very  pronounced  in 
America,  and  very  rapid.  And  our  pop- 
ulation is  growing.  The  Census  Bureau 
estimates  a  total  population  of  214  mil- 
lion by  1970,  and  260  million  by  1980. 

Indications  are  that  the  migration 
from  rural  to  urban  areas  will  continue 
as  our  total  population  expands.  Now 
we  have  a  very  interesting  phenomenon : 
Over  the  years  dispersal  of  this  popu- 
lation will  occur  in  wider  urban  areas. 
The  70  percent  of  our  population  pres- 
ently inhabiting  city  areas  is  concen- 
trated in  only  1  percent  of  the  Nation's 
geographic  expanse. 

Jean  Gottman,  who  wrote  the  book, 
"Megalopolis,  the  Urbanized  Northeast 


sponsored  in  the  87th  Congress. 

My  thinking  on  this  subject  has  not 
essentially  changed.  The  validity  of  the 
argument  in  favor  of  this  administrative 
relocation  remains  intact  and  is  becom- 
ing more  obvious.  The  urban  resident 
needs  representation  on  the  highest  Gov- 
ernment level;  he  constitutes  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  our  population. 

Equally,  as  important,  we  can  expect 
more  intensive  concentration  upon  met- 
ropolitan problems,  and  more  coordi- 
nated effort  to  meet  these  problems,  with 
full  Cabinet  status. 

The  time  is  ripe  to  translate  the  ir- 
reversible facts  of  American  society  into 
proper  Government  purpose.  To  create 
a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  we  will 
not  be  launching  a  revolutionary  con- 
cept. The  opposite  is  more  to  the  point, 
for  in  essence  we  are  attuning  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  real  pattern  of 


"Megalopolis,  the  uroanizea  rsoruieai^L-     ^        .-CI,  .v    1j  ;»^J«iV„A,«,r,+ 

em  leab'oard  of  the  United  States."  looks    Amon^  ^.^^'i*  J^lf  rS^"S 


toward  a  new  society  which  he  terms 
"megalopolis."  This  is  a  densely  popu- 
lated strip  area  including  large  cities  and 
their  expanding  commuter  residents, 
Gottman  believes  these  populations  al- 
ready form  an  integrated  complex.  Cer- 
tainly they  do  so  economically  and  cul- 
turally. 

I  tell  this  brief  story  merely  to  under- 
write the  growing  and  far-reaching 
phenomenon  of  urban  growth  and  what 
this  must  mean  to  every  American  who 


I  urge  that  early  and  aljRrmative  con- 
sideration be  granted  to  this  legislation. 
As  early  as  the  83d  Congress,  Members 
have  sought  a  coordinated  and  appro- 
priate instrument  to  address  the  urban 
complex.  The  89th  Congress  must  act  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs— at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 


clple  Of  this  couhfy  that  all  men  are    fj --[.-"-J,- raTamSr'and'se-^^s    adS;sTth"'=eTorwln'?™etgTsla^ 
created   equal     I    can   only   hope   and    ^^^^L^  ""5' l™f,^v  lifT'^PoSulftton     tlve    program   and   any   special   orders   ( 


urge  and  work  for  the  day  when  such 
flagrant  denials  of  basic  American 
rights  will  no  longer  be  tolerated  and 
that  expeditious  action  will  still  be  taken 
by  the  House  to  investigate  and  report  on 
the  disenfranchisement  of  voters  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi. 


a  decent  and  healthy  life.  Population 
trends,  and  their  consequences,  should 
alert  us  to  the  problems  which  must  be 
faced  in  the  future. 

The  Federal  Government  is  already 
concerned  with  urban  issues.  We  have 
an  urban  mass  transit  bill  and  varied 


tive    program   and   any   special   orders   v^ 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to;      ^ 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  30  minutes,  on 
Tuesday,  January  5. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York,  for  15  minutes, 
today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
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Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall),  for  15  minutes,  today.  "i 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall),  for  20  minutes,  January  6.  1965. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hall)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  I 

Mr.   FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

'Tlie  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Matsunaga  >  and  to  inchide 
extraneous  matter: ) 

ilr.  Garmatz. 

Mr.  Hanna.  .V  ■ 


THE    LATE    HONORABLE    HERBERT 
HOOVER 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  send  to  the  desk  ?.  resolution,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  16 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  learned  with 
regret  and  profound  sorrow  of  the  death 
of  Herbert  Clark  Hoover,  former  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  as  an  illustriovis 
private  citizen  and  a  dedicated  public  offi- 
cial so  generously  contributed  his  labors, 
wisdom,  and  leadership  to  the  Nation  and 
the  cause  of  humanity. 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  the  same  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  as  a  ftirther  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  former  President,  this  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Accordingly  (at  10  o'clock  and  3  min- 
utesyp.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow.  Tuesday,  January  5,  1965,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  transmitting  a  list  of  re- 
ports which  it  is  the  duty  of  any  officer 
or  department  to  make  to  Congress,  pursuant 
to  r\Ue  III.  clause  2.  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (H.  Doc.  No.  23): 
to  the  Comntittee  on  House  Administration 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  with  reference  to 
December  22.  1964.  letter,  a^  report  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,"  for  the  fiscal  year  1965^  has 
been  apportioned  on  a  basis  Indicating  a  heed 
for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation., 
pursuant  to  section  3679  of  31  U.S  C.  665,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


3.  A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  transmitting  the  31st  an- 
nual report  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion on  the  work  of  the  cooperative  farm 
credit  system  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30.  1964,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Act  as  amended  (H.  Doc. 
No.  18) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  Illustrations. 

4.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Congressional  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmittiiig  the  text  of  the 
47th  session  of  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference at  Geneva,  In  June  1963  with  its 
recommendations  (H.  Doc.  No.  35);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

5.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Cotirts,  transmitting 
the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  Septem- 
ber 23-24,  1964.  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  331 
( H.  Doc.  No.  36 ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

6.  A  letter  from  the  national  quartermas- 
ter-adjutant. Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the 
U.S.A..  Inc..  transmitting  the  proceedings  of 
the  national  convention  and  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I 
of  the  U.S.A.  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 
1964.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-105,  ap- 
proved August  31,  1963  (H.  Doc.  No.  37);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  Illustrations. 

7.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
-i»eers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated  Octo- 
b^  1,  1964.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  an  interim  hurricane  survey  of  Atlantic 
coast  of  southena  New  Jersey  and  Delaware, 
authorized  by  Public  Law  71.  84th  Congress 
approved  June  15,  1955  (H.  Doc.  No.  38);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered 
10  be  printed  with  three  Illustrations. 

8.  A  letter  from  the  national  adjutant. 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  transmitting 
the  proceedings  of  the  national  convention 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1964.  together 
with  a  report  of  receipts  and  expenditures, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  668,  approved  July 
15,  1942  and  Public  Law  77-249  (H.  Doc.  No. 
39);  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

9.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
relative  to  the  readiness  of  certain  vehicles 
assigned  to  Strategic  Army  Corps  units  In  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

10.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  summary 
and  compilation  comprising  three  volumes 
of  factual  Information  en  the  operation  and 
administration  of  Public  Law  83-480;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

11.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report 
that  under  title  I.  Public  Law  480.  an  agree- 
ment was  signed  with  Paraguay  during  Sep- 
tember 1964.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-128; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

12.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Adminis- 
trator, Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Depart-  ■ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report 
that  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480,  an  agree- 
ment was  signed  with  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo  during  October  1964, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-128;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

13.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Adminis- 
trator. Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report 
that  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480,  an  agree- 
ment was  Figned  with  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  during  November  1964, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-128;  to  the  Com- 
n.ittee  on  Agriculture. 
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14.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Chairman,  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Commission,  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commission 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1964,  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  45  Stat.  1222,  United 
States  Code,  title  16.  section  7t5b;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

16.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  report  of  a  violation  of  the 
Anti-Deficiency  Act  Involving  an  overobliga- 
tion.  pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

T  16.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  report  of  a  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  section  3G79  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  involving  an  overpay- 
ment, pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  i 

17.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  a  violation  of  subsection  (h)  of  31 
U.S.C.  665.  occurring  at  a  VA  regional  office, 
Involving  an  overobligatlon,  pursuant  to  sec-  i 
tlon  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  665(1)  (2));  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

18.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  tliat  the  appropriation 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  "Forest 
protection  and  utilization:"  Forest  Service, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965,  has  been  reappor- 
tioned on  a  basis  which  indicates  the  neces- 
sity for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appro- 
priation, pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  665); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

19.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  for  "Grants  to  St.Ttes  for  public 
assistance"  for  the  fiscal  year  1965.  has  been 
apportioned  on  a  basis  which  indicates  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  ap- 
propriation, pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
665);   to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

20.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
"Management  of  lands  and  resources,"  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  for  the  fi.scal  year 
1965.  has  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis 
which  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation,  pursuant 
to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  665);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

21.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  report  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  "Management  and  protection,"  National 
Park  S'ervlce,  for  the  fiscal  year  1965,  has 
been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  vl'hich  Indicates 
the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation,  pursuant  to  section  3679  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
665);    to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

22.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  th.Tt  the  appropriation 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  "Re- 
sources management,"  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, for  the  fiscal  year  1965.  has  been  re- 
apportioned on  a  basis  which  indica,tes  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  ap- 
propriation, pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  665); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

23.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Department  of  Ju.^tice  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  Federal  Bureau  of  luvestiga- 


finn  "  for  the  fiscal  year  1965.  has  beeh  ap- 
nortloned  on  a  basis  which  indicates  the 
^pressltv  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  ap- 
SSrlatLn.  pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  665) , 
tn  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

24  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
nnsmltting  a  report  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  for  "Unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  Federal  employees 
.ind  ex-servicemen."  for  the  liscal  year  1965, 
has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indi- 
cates the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation,  pursuant  to  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  665) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. „.       .        „  f 

25  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Treasury  Department  foi"  "Salaries  and 
expenses,  U.S.  Secret  Service"  for  the  fiscal 
vear  1965,  has  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis 
which  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation,  pursuant 
♦0  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  665);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

26.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  "Com- 
pensation and  pensions"  for  the  fiscal  year 
1965  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which 
indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  665);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

27.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report,  with  reference  to  Sep- 
tember 28,  1964,  letter,  that  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
"Compensation -And  pensions"  for  the  fiscal 
year  1965  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 
indicating  a  need  for  supplemental  estimate 
of  appropriation,  pursuant  to  section  3679  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
665);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

28.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  "Grants 
to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines"  for  the 
fiscal  year  1965  has  been  apportioned  on  a 
basis  which  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  sup- 
plemental  estimate    of    appropriation,    pur- 

•  suant  to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  665);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

29.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  "Read- 
justment benefits"  for  the  fiscal  year  1965 
has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  indi- 
cates the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation,  pursuant  to  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  665);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

30.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  report.  "Real  and 
Personal  Property  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense." as  of  June  30,  1964,  pursuant  to  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

31.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  semiannual  report  of 
the  .^ir  Force  military  construction  contracts 
awarded  by  the  Department  without  formal 
advertising  for  the  period  ended  June  30, 
1964,  pursuant  to  .section  605,  Public  Law 
88-390;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

32.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  number 
of  officers  on  duty  with  the  executive  part  of 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  at  the  seat 


of  government,  as  of  September  30,  1964,  pur- 
suant to  section  8031(c),  title  10,  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

33.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  number 
of  officers  on  duty  with  Headquarters,  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  the  Army  General 
Staff  on  September  30.  1964,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3031(c)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

34.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  notice  of  intention  to 
donate  certain  surplus  property  to  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  Flag  House  Association, 
Inc.,  for  the  purpose  of  making  minimum 
repairs  to  the  U.S.S.  frigate  Constellation. 
pursuant  to  section  7545  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Serviced. 

35.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  actual  procurement  receipts  for  medi- 
cal stockpile  of  civil  defense  emergency  sup- 
plies and  equipment  purposes  for  the  quarter 
ending  September  30,  1964,  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 201(h)  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

36.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
notice  of  a  proposed  disposition  of  a  quantity 
of  hvoscine  now  held  in  national  stockpile, 
pursuant  to  section  3(e)  of  50  U.S.C.  98b(e); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

37.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  the  semiannual  re- 
port on  the  strategic  and  critical  materials 
stockpiling  program  for  the  period  ending 
June  30.  1964.  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Stock  Piling  Act,  Pub- 
lic Law  79-520;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

38.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  semiannual  report 
of  the  statistical  supplement,  stockpile  re- 
port to  the  Congress  for  the  period  ending 
June  30.  1964,  pursuant  to  section  4  of  Pub- 
lic Law  79-520;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

39.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  reports  listing  contracts  ne- 
gotiated under  authority  of  sections  2304(a) 
(11)  and  2304(a)  (16)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  during  the  6-month  period  end- 
ing June  30, 1964,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code  2304(e);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

40.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Lo- 
gistics) .transmitting  a  report,  that  in  view 
of  favorable  contract  awards  previously  en- 
tered into  and  uncommitted  balances  of 
authorizations,  certain  additional  projects 
for  the  Army  National  Guard  have  become 
feasible  and  the  location,  nature,  and  esti- 
mated costs  are  submitted  pursuant  to  title 
10,  United  States  Code  2233a(l) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

41.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Civil  Defense,  Department  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  report  on  property  acquisi- 
tions of  emergency  supplies  and  equipment 
by  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  for  the  quar- 
ter ending  September  30,  1964,  pursuant  to 
subsection  201(h)  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

42.  A  letter  from  the  adjutant  general, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  books 
of  the  quartermaster  general  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
August  31,  1964,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  74- 
630;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

43.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treastu-y,  transmitting  a  report  covering  the 


progress  made  in  liquidating  the  assets  of 
the  former  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion which  was  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
of  1957,  for  the  quarterly  period  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1964,  pursuant  to  67  Stat.  230,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

44.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  the  69th  quarterly 
report  on  export  control  for  the  3d  quarter, 
1964,  pursuant  to  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

45.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney 
General,  transmitting  the  eighth  report  on 
competition  in  the  synthetic  rubber  in- 
dustry, covering  the  industry's  operation  un- 
der private  enterprise  in  the  calendar  year 
1962;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

46.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  report  on  review  of  the 
outstanding  voluntary  agreements  and  pro- 
grams as  of  November  9,  1964,  pursuant 
to  section  708(e)  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking   and  Currency. 

47.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secr&tary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  on  Department  pro- 
curement from  small  and  other  business 
firms  during  July-August  1964,  pursuant  to 
section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Business  Act, 
as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

48.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Lo- 
gistics), transmitting  a  report  on  Depart- 
ment procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  during  July-September  1964, 
piu-suant  to  section  10(d)  of  the  SmaU 
Business  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

49.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense'  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  on  Department  pro- 
curement from  small  and  other  business 
firms  during  July-October  1964,  pursuant 
to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Business  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

50  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator, General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  Liquidation  Fund, 
as  of  September  30,  1964,  pursuant  to  67 
Stat.  230,  231,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

51  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning.  Kxecutlve  Office  of  the 
President."  transmitting  a  report  on  borrow- 
ing authority  for  the  semiannual  period  end- 
ing June  30.  1964.  pursuant  to  section 
304(b)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

52  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting  the 
annual  rejjort  of  the  Board  covering  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Sys- 
tem the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  System, 
and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  for  the  ca'endar  year  1963,  pur- 
suant to  section  17 (b,  of  the  Federal  Loan 
Bank  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

53  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  transmitting 
the  reoort  on  the  activities  of  the  Bank  for 
the  year  ended  June  30.  1964,  pursuant  to 
section  9  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

54.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of 
Commissioners,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  list  of  the  Institutions  or 
organizations  whose  properties  were  spe- 
cifically exempted  from  taxation  by  special 
acts  of  Congress  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
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act  of  Df.cember  24.  1942.  and  under  provi- 
sions of  the  act  were  exempted  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1963,  pursuant  to  subsection  E  of 
section  1  of  Public  Law  77-846;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

55.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary. 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  transmitting:  the  51st  Annual 
Report  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  calendar 
year  1963.  pursuant  to  section  8  of  the  Dis- 
trict cf  Cclumbiii  Appropriations  Act,  ap- 
proved March  4.  1913:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

56.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  ard  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  Train- 
ing Teachers  of  The  Deaf  together  with  com- 
ments of  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
pursuant  to  section  5ibt  of  Public  Law  85- 
926:  to  the  Committee  on.  Education  and 
Labor. 

57.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  Amer- 
ican National  Red  Cross  and  the  combined 
statement  of  income  and  expenditures  of  the 
organization  for  the  year  ended  June  30.  1963, 
pursuant  to  33  Stat.  599,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

58.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  semiannual  con- 
solidated report  of  balances  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies acq-ired  without  paym.ent  of  dollars 
as  of  June  30.  1964.  pursuant  to  section  613 
(c)  of  Public  Law  87-195:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

59.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  State,  transmitting  the  fourth  annual  re- 
port on  the  operations  of  the  Center  for  Cul- 
tural and  Technical  Interchange  Between 
East  and  West  (East-West  Center)  for  fiscal 
year  1964.  pursuant  to  section  704(c)  of 
Public  Law  86-472;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

60.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  transmitting 
a  report  that  the  Bank  has  issued  its  guaran- 
tee relative  to  certain  transactions  with 
Poland,  pursuant  to  title  III  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1964,  and  to  the  Presidential  de- 
termination of  February  4.  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

I  61.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  Washington,  transmitting  a 
report  that  the  Bank  has  issued  Its  guar- 
antee relative  to  certain  transactions  with 
Poland,  pursuant  to  title  III  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1965.  and  to  the  Presidential  deter- 
mination of  February  4,  1964:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

62.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  Washington,  transmitting  a 
report  that  the  Bank  has  issued  its  guaran- 
tee relative  to  certain  transactions  with 
Yugoslavia,  pursuant  to  title  III  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1965  and  to  the  Presiden- 
tial determination  of  February  .4,  1964;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

63.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  trans- 
mitting a  report  relative  to  shipments  to 
Yugoslavia  for  the  month  of  November  1964, 
pursuant  to  title  III  of  the  Foreign  Aid  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act  of  1965 
and  the  Presidential  determination  of  Febru- 
ary 4.  1964:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  •  " 

64.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  trans- 
mitting a  report  that  the  Bank  has  issued  its 
guarantee  with  regard  to  certain  transac- 
tions with  Poland,  pursuant  to  title  III  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act.  1965.  and  to  the 
Presidential  determination  of  February  4, 
1964;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

65.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Arts,  Department  of 


State,  transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Cultural  Presentations  Program  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Arts  for  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1964,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 107  of  Public  Law  87-256:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

66.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Scholarships,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  the  second  report  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  pursuant  to 
section  107  of  Public  Law  87-256;  to  the 
Committee   on  Foreign   Affairs. 

67.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Por- 
eignM^laims  Settlement  Commission,  trans- 
mitting the  18th  semiannual  report  of  the 
activities  of  the  Commission  as  of  June  30, 
1964,  pursuant  to  the  War  Claims  Act  of 
1948.  and  the  International  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

68.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port covering  personal  and  real  property  re- 
ceived by  State  surplus  property  agencies  for 
distribution  to  public  health  and  education- 
al institutions  and  civil  defense  organiza- 
tions, pursuant  to  section  203(o)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

69.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting information  on  contracts  negotiated 
by  departments  arid  independent  agencies  for 
experimental,  developmental,  or  research 
work  or  for  the  manufacturing  or  furnish- 
ing of  property  for  this  purpose  during  the 
6-month  period  ended  June  30.  1964.  pur- 
suant to  section  302  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

70.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Administration.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Agency's  reply 
to  the  Comptroller  General's  report  relative 
to  Improper  retention  of  dollar  collections 
on  loans  made  by  Corporate  Development 
Loan  Fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

71.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Administration.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Agency's  reply  to 
the  Comptroller  General's  report  relative  to 
examination  of  economic  and  technical  as- 
sistance program  for  Turkey;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

72.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  St.ttes,  trrnsmlttlng  the  an- 
nual report  on  the  activities  of  the  U.S. 
General  Accounting  Office  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1964,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 312(a)  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  of  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

73.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  weaknesses  in  controls  over  dollar  re- 
funds due  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  adjustments  In  amounts  financed  on  cot- 
ton exported  under  title  I.  Agricultural 
Tra^.e  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (commonly  known  as  Public  Law  480), 
Department  of  Agriculture;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government   Operations. 

74.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  unauthorized  expenditures  for  converting 
a  bull  'oarn  inl;o  a  research  laboratory  at  the 
Agricultural  Research  Center.  Beltsville.  Md.. 
Department  of  Agriculture:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

75.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  Improper  payment  of  Colombian  port 
charges  for  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
sold  under  title  I.  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (com- 
monly known  as  Public  Law  480),  Depart- 
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ment  of  Agriculture;   to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

76.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  deficiencies  in  appraising  southern  ping 
sawtimber  sold  In  the  southern  region  (re- 
gion  8 ) ,  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agrl- 
culture;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

77.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  deficiencies  in  the  award  and  adminls- 
trntion  of  timber  sales  contracts  in  the  Call, 
fornla  region  (region  5),  Forest  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

78.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  excessive  ocean  transportation  costs  In- 
c?urred  for  shipments  under  title  I,  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954.  Department  of  Agriculture;  to  the  i 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

79.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  I 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  imnecessary  costs  resulting  from  Indirect 
procurement  of  transmitters  from  Hamilton 
Standard  Division  of  United  Aircraft  Corp., 
Department  of  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Government  Operations. 

80.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  overpricing  of  buffer  amplifiers  purchased 
from  HRB-Slnger,  Inc.,  State  College,  Pa., 
by  the  Boeing  Co.,  Wichita  Branch,  Wichita. 
Kans..  for  B-^7  aircraft.  Department  of  the 
Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern-  . 
pient  Operations. 

81.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  unnecessary  cost  to  the  Government 
through  the  leasing  of  electronic  data-proc- 
essing systems  by  General  Dynamics/Astro- 
nautics, a  division  of  General  Dynamics  Corp.. 
San  Diego.  Calif.,  Department  of  the  Air 
Force:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

82.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  overpricing  of  valves  purchased  from  the 
Garrett  Corp..  Airesearch  Manufacturing  Di- 
vision, Phoenix.  Ariz.,  by  General  Dynamics 
Corp.,  Astronautics  Division,  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  for  the  Atlas  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile.  Department  of  the  Air  Force;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

83.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  overstatem.ent  of  target  cost  of  AN/FPS-7 
radar  equipment  under  fixed-price  incentive 
contracts  AF  30(635) -12300  and  AF  30(635)- 
11072  with  General  Electric  Co.,  Heavy  Mili- 
tary Electronics  Department,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
Department  of  the  Air  Force:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

84.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  unnecessary  costs  incurred  in  the  pro- 
ctirement  from  AC  Spark  Plug  Division  of 
General  Motors  Corp.  of  bombing-naviga- 
tional system  components  manufactured  by 
International  Business  Machines  Corp.,  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

85.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  unnecessary  costs  Incurred  in  negotiated 
procurements  of  batteries  for  aircraft 
ground-support  equipment  by  Rpme  Air 
Materiel  area,  Rome,  N.Y.,  Department  of 
the  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

86.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  overstated  costs  included  in  price  of  tur- 
bojet engine  parts  purchased  from  Solar  Ati"- 
craft  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  by  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  West  Lynn,  Mass.,  Department  of 
the  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


87  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  retention  of  uneconomical  units  In  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  program,  De- 
nartments  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force;  to  the 
committee  on  Government  Operations. 

88  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  unnecessary  costs  incurred  In  sole-source 
procurement  of  portable  radar  sets.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

89.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  high  costs  of  unnecessary  dally  compila- 
tion of  statistical  data  by  use  of  automatic 
data  processing  equipment.  Department  of 
the  Army:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

90.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Genera: 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  ineffective  supply  management  causlni 
shortages  and  excesses  of  end  items  and  rei 
pair  parts  in  Okinawa,  Department  of  the 
Army:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

91.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  unnecessary  disposal  of  spare  components 
procured  for  the  Hawk  air  defense  guided- 
missile  system.  Departmelit  of  the  Army;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

92.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  excessive  prices  for  power  pack  assemblies 
purchased  from  Sparton  Corp.,  Jackson, 
Mich.,  by  various  prime  contractors.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

93.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  unnecessary  transportation  costs  for 
small  arms  ammunition  components  pur- 
chased for  the  military  assistance  program. 
Department  of  the  Army;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  ^ 

94.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  tjhe  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  overcharges  for  long-distance  telephone 
channels  leased  by  the  8th  U.S.  Army,  Korea, 
Department  of  the  Army;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

95.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  unneces.sary  vacancies  in  available  Cape- 
hart,  Wherry,  and  other  Government-owned 
family  housing  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

96.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  savings  resulting  from  resale  of  reusable 
ammunition  pontainers  procured  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Department  of  the  Arnly; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

97.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  unauthorized  use  of  military  personnel 
and  Government  property  at  Fort  Gordon, 
Ga.,  for  activities  related  to  the  Masters  Golf 
Tournament.  Department  of  the  Army;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

98.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  cost  and  pricing  data  not  obtained  for 
determining  the  reasonableness  of  prices  for 
weapons  components  procured  from  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  by  the  Bendlx 
Corp.  and  ACF  Industries,  Inc.,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

99.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  uneconomical  practices  relating  to  the 
distribution  of  press  releases  and  other  in- 
formational material  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

100.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 


on  inadequate  analysis  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities to  be  provided  by  a  federally  assisted 
project,  Area  Redevelopment  Administration, 
Department  of  Commerce;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

101.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  accelerated  public  works  assistance  ap- 
proved for  areas  under  consideration  for  ter- 
mination of  eligibility.  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration.  Department  of  Commerce;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

102.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  inadequacies  in  the  administration  of 
right-of-way  activities  of  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Department  of  Com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

103.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  deficiencies  in  the  award  and  administra- 
tion of  contracts  for  construction  of  Federal- 
aid  highway  projects  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Department 
of  Commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

104.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  unwarranted  financial  risks  assumed  un- 
der the  Federal  ship  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
gram because  of  Inadequate  evaluation  of 
economic  soundness  of  proposed  tanker  oper- 
ations, Maritime  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce:  to  the  Committee  on 
Cxovernment  Operations. 

105.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  imprudent  action  taken  in  approving  loans 
to  assist  the  Rou-^tabout  Co..  Frackville,  Pa., 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Cominerce:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

106.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  employment  opportunities  in  federally 
aided  project  generally  restricted  to  indi- 
viduals having  funds  to  invest  in  business 
venture.  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operatio^ns. 

107.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  failure  to  require  adherence  to  specifica- 
tions for  materials  used  in  forest  highway 
projects  In  certain  western  States  under  the 
direct  Federal  highway  construction  pro- 
gram. Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Department 
of  Commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

108.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  questionable  validity  of  $32  million  esti- 
mate of  funds  needed  to  complete  Inter- 
American  Highway,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
Department  of  Commerce;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

109.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  review  of  decisions  reached  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  various  prob- 
lems affecting  storage  of  cotton  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee   on    Government   Operations. 

110.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  use  of  private  executive  aircraft 
rather  than  commercial  aircraft  resulted  in 
unwarranted  charges  to  Government  cost- 
reimbursable-type  contracts  by  Lockheed 
Missiles  &  Space  Co..  Sunnyvale,  Calif..  De- 
partment of  Defense:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

111.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  expensive  operation  of  mountain  recrea- 
tion facilities  at  Armed  Forces  Recreation 
Center,  Kilauea  Military  Camp,  Hawaii  Vol- 
canoes   National    Park,   Department    of    De- 


fense;   to    the    Committee    on    Government 
Operations. 

112.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  excessive  costs  to  the  Government  in  the 
sale  and  leaseback  of  an  electronic  data 
processing  system  by  the  Aerojet-General 
Corp.,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  Department  of 
Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

113.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  ynited  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  unnecessary  cost  to  the  Government 
through  the  leasing  of  electronic  data  proc- 
essing systems  by  Defense  Electronic  Prod- 
ucts Radio  Corp.  of  America,  Camden,  N.J., 
Department  of  Defense:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  i 

114.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  unnecessary  cost  to  the  Government 
in  the  leasing  of  electrical  accounting  ma- 
chines bv  General  Dynamics /Astronautics, 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  and  Lockheed  Missiles  & 
Space  Co.,  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  Department  of 
Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

115.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  uneconomical  use  of  facilities  by 
the  Hawaii  National  Guard,  Department  of 
Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

116.  A  letter  from  the  Comjitroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  unnecessary  cost  to  the  Government 
through  the  leasing  of  electronic  data  proc- 
essing systems  by  General  Electric  Co.,  Mis- 
sile and  Space  Division,  Valley  Forge,  Pa., 
Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

117.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  inventions  not  disclosed  and  con- 
firmatory royalty-free  licenses  not  obtained 
under  select  research  and  development  con- 
tracts with  certain  divisions  of  Thompson 
Ramo  Wooldrige.  Inc..  Department  of  De- 
fense; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

118.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  questionable  need  for  stockpiling 
cordage  fibers.  Office  of  Emergency  Planning, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

119.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  failure  to  construct  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Stadium  in  accordance  with  the  fi- 
nancial plan  submitted  to  the  Congress,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Armory  Board;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Government   Operations. 

120.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  proceeds  from  sale  of  land  improperly 
retained  under  the  control  of  District  of  Col- 
umbia Redevelopment  Land  Agency;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

121.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  status  of  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions Included  In  prior  report  on  audit  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

122  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  inadequate  policies  and  practices  re- 
lating to  the  relocation  of  families  from 
urban  renewal  areas.  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
development Land  Agency,  and  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  _ 

123.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  tl^e  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  unnecessary  annual  costs  of  about 
$1.4  million  incurred  because  of  inappropri- 
ately assigning  flight  data  processing  duties 
to   assistant    air   traffic    controllers.   Federal 
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Aviation  Agency:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

124.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  excessive  costs  resulting  from  de- 
layed purchase  of  automatic  data  processing 
equipment.  Federal  Aviation  Agency;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

125.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  Inadequate  planning  resulting  in  in- 
effectual utilization  of  the  automatic  data 
processing  system  at  National  Flight  Data 
Center,  Federal  Aviation  Agency:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

126.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  excessive  costs  incurred  in  acquiring 
a  building  site  and  in  renting  space,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

127.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  sale  of  hydroelectric  power  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  under  section  5 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  at  rates  not 
approved  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission: 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

128.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  overpayments  to  vendors  bv  San 
Francisco  regional  office,  General  Services 
Administration;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

129.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  potential  savings  available  through  pur- 
chasing rather  than  leasing  certain  office- 
copying  machines.  Federal  Supply  Service, 
General  Services  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

130.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  unnecessary  costs  resulting  from 
failure  to  consolidate  the  leasing  of  intercity 
communications  lines  of  certain  civil  agen- 
cies. General  Services  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

131.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  excessive  costs  incurred  bv  leasing 
rather  than  purchasing  certain  te'lewritint^ 
equipment.  Federal  Supply  Service,  General 
Services  Administration;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

132.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  unnecessary  costs  to  the  Government 
for  commercial  long-distance  telephone  calls 
made  by  Federal  agencies  in  the  Dallas  region 
between  cities  served  by  the  Federal  tele- 
communications system.  General  Services 
Administration;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

133.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  reduction  in  costs  and  acceleration  of 
training  of  the  unemployed  available 
through  increasing  the  number  of  instruc- 
tional hours  per  week.  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  Department 
of  Labor  and  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

134.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  weaknesses  In  administration  of 
the  hospital  survey  and  construction  grant 
program,  Public  Health  Service,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

135.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  financial  assistance  provided  to  ineligibla 
Cuban  refugees  in  the  Miami,  Fla.,  area. 
Welfare  Administration,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the  Com- 
m^ittee  on  Government  Operations. 

136.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 


port on  weaknesses  in  administration  of  the 
student  loan  program  under  title  II  of  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  Office 
of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

137.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  excessive  allocation  of  costs  of  cer- 
tain facilities  to  the  Mill  Creek  Valley  urban 
renewal  project.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Urban  Re- 
newal   Administration,    Housing   and    Home 

'  Finance  Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

138.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  overpayments  for  rental  of  automatic 
data  processing  machines  caused  by  inac- 
curate recording  of  machine  vise  time.  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration,  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

139.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States;  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  excessive  allocation  of  costs  of  cer- 
tain streets  and  related  facilities  to  the 
North  Side  urban  renewal  project,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Urban  Renewal  Administration, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

140.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  proposed  acquisition  of  unnecessary 
and  expensive  property  for  developing  a  low- 
rent  housing  project  by  the  St.  Louis  Hous- 
ing Authority,  Public  Housing  Administra- 
tive, Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

141.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  weaknesses  in  administration  of  the  Na- 
tional Fish  Hatchery  program.  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

142.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  revenues  due  the  Government  illegally  ex- 
pended for  rehabilitation  and  improvement 
of  concession  facilities  at  Mount  Rainier  Na- 
tional Park.  National  Park  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations, 

143.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  unnecessary  costs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  a  result  of  supplanting  existing  em- 
ployment services  by  federally  financed  serv- 
ices. Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  De- 
partment of  Labor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

144.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
violation  of  statutes  governing  Federal  em- 
ployment and  excess  costs  incurred  under  a 
contract  for  technical  writing  and  related 
services  awarded  by  the  Goddard  Space  Flight 
Center,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration; to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

145.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  uneconomical  proposed  procurement  of  a 
fire  alarm  system  by  the  Goddard  Space 
Flight  Center,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmerit  Operations. 

146.  A  lefter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  unnecessary  expense  incurred  by  produc- 
ing basically  similar  motion  picture  films, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

147.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
unnecessary  per  diem  payments  made  to 
military  personnel  assigned  to  temporary 
duty    at    Bath,    Maine,    Department    of    the 


Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op. 
erations. 

148.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  failure  to  consider  available  assets  re- 
sulted in  overstated  needs  for  Avionics  test 
equipment  by  the  Aviation  Supply  Office 
Philadelphia,  Pa..  Department  of  the  Navy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 

149.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  ! 
of  the  United  St?.tes.  transmitting  a  report  i 
on  overcharges  included  in  prices  negotiated 
for  change  orders  issued  under  fixed-price 
contracts  awarded  to  Avondale  Shipyards 
Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Department  of  the 
Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

150.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  illegal  payments  of  hazardous-duty  sub- 
marine pay  to  military  personnel  assigned 
to  Submarine  Force  Command  Staffs,  Depart-  i- 
ment  of  the  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov-  > 
ernment  Operations. 

151.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  overstaffing  of  civilian  personnel  at  the 
Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Hawthorne,  Nev., 
Department  of  the  Navy:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

152.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  unwarranted  allowance  for  material  price 
increases  to  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Dry  Dock  Co..  Newport  News,  Va.,  for  con- 
struction of  the  aircraft  carrier  U.S.S.  Enter, 
prise.  Department  of  the  Navy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

153.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  further  comment  of  overpricing  of  the 
nuclear  frigajte  U.S.S.  Bainhridge  purchased 
from  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass., 
Department  of-the  Navy:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

154.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United 'States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  unnecessary  costs  incurred  by  not  con- 
sidering transportation  expenses  as  an  ele- 
ment  of   prociirement   cost,   Panama   Canal 

,  Company;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

155.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  inadequate  consideration  of  economies 
possible  through  consolidating  operations  and 
reorganizing  service  areas.  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations, 

156.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  award  of  procurement  contracts  by  formal 
advertising  procedures  without  obtaining  ef- 
fective competition,  Post  Office  Departnaent; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

157.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  increased  operating  costs  resulting  from 
conversion  of  post  office  branches  to  inde- 
pendent post  offices,  Boston  postal  region, 
Post  Office  Department;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

158.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  Improper  issuance  of  service-disabled  vet- 
erans life  insurance.  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

159.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  inadequate  management  action  results  in 
excessive  payments  of  compensation  benefits. 
Veterans  Benefits  Office,-  Washington,  D.C., 
Veterans'  Administration;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

160.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  excessive  Federal  contributions  to  veter- 
ans' life  insurance  trust  funds  because  of 
inadequate    administration    of    extrahazard 


nrovisions  of  law.  Veterans'  Administration: 
tn  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

161  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
,    Services'   Administration,    transmitting 

Lnies  of  certificates  of  ascertainment,  pur- 
cuant  to  section  6,  title  3,  United  States 
Code:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. ,    .. 

162  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  transmitting  notice  of  the  receipt 
of  a  project  proposal  submitted  by  the 
Brown  Canal  Co.,  of  Graham  County,  Ariz., 
in  conformance  with  and  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  of  1956;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

163  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed 
amendment  No.  4  to  concession  contract  No. 
14-10-0100-125,  authorizing  Clarence  W. 
Anderson  and  Margarette  E.  Anderson  to  pro- 
vide accommodations,  facilities,  and  services 
for  the  public  at  the  Boulder  Beach  site  of 
Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.     * 

164.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  proposed 
amendment  No.  4  to  concession  contract  No. 
14-10-0100-272,  authorizing  the  Triangle  X 
Ranch  to  provide  accommodations,  facilities, 
and  services  for  the  public  within  Grand 
Teton  National  Park;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

165.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed  con- 
cession contract  under  which  Hill  Wheatley 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  will  be  authorized  to  ob- 
tain hot  waters  from  Hot  Springs  National 
Park;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

166.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  proposed 
amendment  No.  4  to  concession  contract  No. 
14-10-0100-89,  authorizing  Best's  Studio, 
Inc.,  to  operate  a  general  art  and  photo- 
graphic business  for  the  public  in  Yosemite 
National  Park;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

167.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  proposed 
amendment  No.  3  to  concession  contract  No. 
I-lp-80,  authorizing  Crater  Lake  Lodge,  Inc., 
to  continue  to  provide  accommodations,  fa- 
cilities, and  services  for  the  public  in  Crater 
Lake  National  Park:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

168.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  proposed 
amendment  No.  5  to  concession  contract  No. 
I-lp-18251.  authorizing  the  Quapaw  Bath 
House  Co.  to  continue  operation  of  a  bath- 
house in  Hot  Springs  National  Park;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

160.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  proposed 
amendment  No.  3  to  concession  contract  No. 
14-10-0100-70.  authorizing  Evelyn  Hill.  Inc.. 
to  continue  to  provide  facilities  and  services 
for  the  public  at  the  Statute  of  Liberty  Na- 
tional Monument  from  January  1.  1965. 
through  December  31.  1965;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

170.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  proposed 
amendment  No.  1  to  concession  contract 
No.  14-10-0100-563.  authorizing  Verkamp's 
to  continue  to  provide  facilities  and  services 
for  the  public  in  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

171.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  proposed 
amendment  No.  2  to  concession  permit  No. 
NPS-WASO-IX-62-6,  authorizing  Mrs.  Viola 
H.  Montgomery  to  provide  facilities  and 
services  to  the  public  in  Muir  Woods  Na- 
tional Park;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

172.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,   transmitting   the   proposed 


amendment  No.  2  to  concession  contract  No. 
14-10-0100-300.  as  previously  amended  and 
extended,  authorizing  the  Majestic  Hotel  Co. 
to  continue  to  obtain  hot  waters  from  Hot 
Springs  National  Park;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

173.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  proposed 
amendment  No.  4  to  concession  contract  No. 
14_10_0i00-473.  as  previously  amended  and 
extended,  authorizing  the  Leo  N.  Levi  Me- 
morial Hospital  Association  to  continue  to 
obtain  hot  waters  from  Hot  Springs  National 
Park:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

174.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed  con- 
cession contract  authorizing  Dr.  Rafael  Gar- 
bayo  to  provide  medical,  surgical,  and  hos- 
pital services  in  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  from  October  1,  1964.  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1969;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

175.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  proposed 
amendment  No.  5  to  concession  contract 
No.  I-lp-18394.  as  previously  amended  and 
extended,  authorizing  the  Ozark  Bath  House 
Co.  to  operate  a  bathhouse  within  Hot 
Springs  National  Park;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

176.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  proposed 
amendment  No.  3  to  concession  contract  No. 
X4_io-304-342,  as  previously  amended  and 
extended,  authorizing  Overton  Resort,  Inc.. 
to  continue  to  provide  accommodations,  fa- 
cilities, and  services  for  the  public  at  Over- 
ton Beach  In  the  Lake  Mead  National  Recrea- 
tion Area;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

177.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  proposed 
amendment  No.  2  to  concession  contract  No. 
14-10-0100-299,  as  previously  amended  and 
extended,  authorizing  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
of  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  to  continue  to  obtain 
hot  waters  from  Hot  Springs  National  Park; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

178.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  proposed 
amendment  No.  2  to  concession  contract  Nd. 
I-lOOnp-345.  as  previously  amended  and  ex- 
tended, authorizing  the  National  Baptist 
Convention.  U.S.A..  Inc..  to  obtain  hot  wa- 
ters from  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  from 
January  1.  1965.  through  December  31.  1965; 
to  the "  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

179.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  proposed 
amendment  No.  4  to  concession  contract  No. 
I-lOOnp-348,  as  previously  amended  and  ex- 
tended, covering  the  operation  of  the  golf 
courses  and  related  facilities  administered 
by  the  National  Capital  Region,  National 
Park  Service,  from  January  1,  1965.  through 
December  31,  1965;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

180.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  copies  of  three 
orders  and  supporting  documents  covering 
cancellations  and  adjustments  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964  against  Individual  Indians  or  tribes 
of  Indians,  pursuant  to  47  Stat.  564;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

181.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  information 
that  the  Nevada  Irrigation  District  of  Grass 
Valley,  Calif.,  has  applied  for  a  loan  for 
the  rehabilitation  and  expansion  of  its  water 
distribution  system,  pursuant  to  section  10 
of  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of 
1.156:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  ?nd  In- 
sular Affairs. 

182.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  rela- 
tive to  reclassification  of  lands  for  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  Fort  Shaw  Irriga- 


tion District  on  the  Sun  River  project;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

183.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed 
amendment  to  concession  contract  No. 
14-10-0100-373,  With  Cottonwood  Cove  Corp., 
for  services,  etc..  at  Searchlight  Ferry  site  in 
Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area  for  year 
ending  December  31.  1965,  pursuant  to  67 
Stat.  271,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

184.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  In- 
formation that  the  contract  between  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  and  the  Malta  Irriga- 
tion District,  approved  by  the  act  of  June  23. 
1952.  needs  no  further  remedial  legislation, 
pursuant  to  section  8(f)  (53  Stat.  1187);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTflirs 

185.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  the  proceedings  have  been  finally  con- 
cluded with  respect  to  the  claim  of  The 
Creek  Nation,  Plaintiff,  The  Creek  Nation 
East  of  the  Mississippi,  Intervener  v.  The 
United  States,  Defendant,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 21  (60  Stat.  1055;  25  U.S.C.  70t):  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

186.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  first  annual  report 
of  activities  of  the  Mobile  Trade  Fairs  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1964.  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  87-839;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

187.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  on  the  Depart- 
ment's activities  to  provide  aviation  war  risk 
Insurance  as  authorized  by  title  XIII  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  pursuant  to 
section  1309  of  this  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

188.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  problem  of  air  pollution  caused 
by  motor  vehicles  and  measures  taken  to- 
ward its  alleviation,  pursuant  to  section  6(b) 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Public  Law  88-206:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

189.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  on  backlog  of  pending  applications 
and  hearing  cases  In  the  Commission  as  of 
August  31.  1964.  pursuant  to  section  5(e) 
of  the  Communications  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

190.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  on  backlog  of  pending  applications 
and  hearing  cases  in  the  Commission  as  of 
September  30,  1964,  pursuant  to  section  5(e) 
of  the  Communications  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

191.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  on  backlog  of  pending  applications 
and  hearing  cases  In  the  Commission  as 
of  October  31.  1964.  pursuant  to  section  5(e) 
of  the  Communications  Act,  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

192.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  map,  "Major  Natural  Gas  Pipeline,  as 
of  June  30,  1964";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate    and    Foreign    Commerce. 

193  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
"Statistics  of  Electric  Utilities  in  the  United 
States,  1962,  Publicly  Owned";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

194  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
"Statistics  for  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Companies,  1963";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce. 
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195.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission's  "National 
Power  Survey"  (In  two  volumes),  pursuant 
to  section  202  of  the  Federal  Power  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

196.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
showing  information  on  the  permits  and 
licenses  for  hydroelectric  projects  issued  by 
the  Commission  during  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1964,  financial  statements  tliereof. 
and  names  and  compensation  of  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  Commission  during  that  pe- 
riod, pursuant  to  section  4(d)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

197.  A  letter  from  tlie  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  on  indemni- 
fication for  property  loss  sustained  by  em- 
ployees of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
during  tlie  fiscal  year  1964.  pursuant  to  33 
U.S.C.  857a;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

198.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  report  of  claims  paid 
for  property  loss  to  its  employees  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964.  pursuant  to 
10  U.S.C.  2732(f);  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

199.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tre.isury,  transmitting  copies  of  a  report 
listing  the  tort  claims  approved  for  pay- 
ment in  the  fiscal  year  1964,  pursuant  to 
section  2673.  title  28.  United  States  Code; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

200.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  report  of  all  claims 
paid  by  the  Department  during  the  fiscal  year 
1964  under  part  2  of  section  404  of  the  Fed- 
eral Tort  Claims  Act  (28  U.S.C.  2673);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

201.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  report  of  receipts  and 
expenditures,  pursuant  to  section  15  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  .'^ct  (43  U.S.C. 
1343);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

202.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  report 
of  tort  claims  pn:d  during  the  fiscal  yenr 
ending  June  30.  1964.  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C. 
2673;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

203.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  US. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain 
aliens  who  have  been  found  admissible  to 
the  United  States  pur-suant  to  section  212 
(a)  (28)  (I)  (ii)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

204.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
who  have  been  found  admissible  to  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  section  212(ai  (28) 
(I)(ii)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

205.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.5:. 
Department  of  Jurtice.  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  which  have  been 
approved  according  beneficiaries  of  such  pe- 
titions first  preference  classification  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 204(c);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

206.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  behalf  of  certain  aliens 
in  which  the  authority  contained  in  section 
212(d)(3)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  was  exercised,  pursuant  to  section  212 
(d)(6)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


207.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  behalf  of  certain  aliens 
in  which  the  authority  contained  in  section 

^  212(d)  (3)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  was  exercised,  pursuant  to  section 
212  (d)(6)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

208.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  several  aliens 
who  have  been  found  admissible  to  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  section  212(a)  (28) 
(I)(ii)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

209.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  behalf  of  certain  aliens 
in  which  the  authority  contained  in  section 
212(d)  (3)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  was  exercised,  pursuant  to  section 
212(d)  (6)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

210.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims,  transmitting  copies  of  the  court's 
opinion  and  findings.  In  re  Town  of  Kure 
Beach.  North  Carolina  v.  The  United  States. 
Congressional  No.  2-60;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

211.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  transmitting  copies  of  the  court's 
opinion  and  findings.  In  re  Drake  America 
Corporation  v.  The  United  Statc.i.  Congres- 
sional No.  11-58;  to  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Judiciary. 

212.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  transmitting  copies  of  the  court's 
opinion  and  findings.  In  re  Extates  of  E.  L. 
Anniger.  et  al..  and  Marjorie  H.  Albrccht.  et 
nl.  v.  The  United  States.  Congressional  No. 
11-60;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

213.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  Court  of 
.Claims,  transmitting  copies  of  the  court's 
opinion  and  findings.  In  re  Jefferson  Con- 
struction Co..  v.  The  United  States.  Congres- 
sional No.  1-62;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

214.  A  letter  from  the  National  Corpora- 
tion Agent,  Legion  of  Valor  of  the  U.S.A., 
Inc..  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  financial 
statement  for  the  period  from  August  1,  196."^. 
to  July  31.  1964,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  224. 
84th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

215.  A  letter  from  the  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, the  American  Society  of  International 
Law.  transmitting  the  report  of  t'-e  Ameri- 
can Society  of  International  Law  covering 
the  period  April  1,  1963.  to  March  31.  1964. 
pur.-^uant  to  section  9  of  64  Stat.  869;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

216.  A  letter  from  the  national  adjutant. 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  of  the 
U.S.A.,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  order  for 
fisccil  yea>r  ended  July  31,  1964.  and  a  copy  of 
Its  constitution  and  bylaws,  pursuant"  to 
Public  Law  88  5C4;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

217.  A  letter  from  the  trepsurer.  .'American 
Ki.=torical  Association,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  annual  audit  for  the  year  ended  Au- 
gust 31,  1964.  p-.nsuant  to  Public  Law  88-504; 
to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

218.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  Ninth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Secretary  on  Operations  of  tlie 
Bureau  cf  Commercial  Fisheries  conducted 
under  the  Saltonstall-Kennedy  Act.  pursu- 
ant to  68  Stat.  376,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

219.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment's activities  to  provide  war-risk  insur- 
ance and  certain  marine  and  liability  in- 
surance for  the  American  public,  and  upon 
request  for  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  1211  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amend- 


ed;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marlnt 
and  Fisheries. 

220.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  quarterly  report  for 
period  ending  September  30,  1964,  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  on  the  activities 
and  transactions  of  the  Administration  un- 
der the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  i9iQ-  ^q 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

221.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress,  transmitting  a  report  for  calendar  year 
1964  of  scientific  and  professional  positions 
established  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  pur- 
suant  to  section  202,  title  n.  Public  Law  87- 
.367;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil   Service. 

222.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Armv.  dated 
July  20,  1964,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  review  of  the  report  on,  and  a 
survey  of  a  channel  from  Choctawhatchee 
Bay  at  Point  Washington,  Fla..  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  U.S.  Senate 
adopted  June  1,  1961,  and  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  Septembers 
1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

223.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
August  17.  1964.  submitt'ng  a  report,  to- 
gether  with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Il- 
lustration, on  a  letter  report  on  the  Illinois 
River.  Lemont.  Romeo,  and  Lockport,  III.,  re- 
quested by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  House  of  Repr».'^entatives 
adopted  July  6,  1949;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

224.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  tranismitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
August  14,  1964.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  Harvey 
Canal-Bayou  Bnrataria  levee.  Louisiana,  re- 
que.7tsd  by  resolutions  of  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works.  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative.'',  adopted  September  11,  1961, 
and  May  10.  1962.  No  authorization  by  Con- 
gress is  recommended  as  the  desired  improve- 
ment has  been  adopted  for  accomplishment 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  205  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1948.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

225.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  3.  1964,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  Hampton 
River  and  Harbor,  N.H..  requested  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Reprerentatives,  adopted  July  19. 
1956.  No  authorization  by  Congress  is  recom- 
mended as  the  desired  improvement  has  been 
adopted  for  accomplishment  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  under  the  provisions  cf  section  107 
of  the  1060  River  and  Harbor  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Work,-,. 

226.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  3,  1964,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
geth'r  v/ith  accompanying  papers  and  an 
illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  Little  Sodus 
Bay.  N.Y.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Conmiittee  on  Public  Works,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, adopted  May  19,  I960;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

227.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  3,  1964,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Green 
River  and  tributaries.  North  Dakota,  re- 
quested by  resolutions  of  the  Committees  on 
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awarded  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
^"onfntives'ad'opted  March  4,  1960,  and  June     during  fiscal  year  1964,  pursuant  to  section 


61 


Public  Works.  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Rep 

itives  adopted  Marcli  4,  1960.  and  Junt  ^.^iw^  ..o^...  j^«»   ^^^^,  t' 

i960    respectively;    to  the  Committee  on  3  of  Public  Law  85-934;   to  the  Committee 

Public  Works.  o"  Science  and  Astronautics. 

228   A   letter   from    the    Secretary   of   the  237.    A    letter    from    the    Governor,    Farm 

Armv    transniltting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  Credit  Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 

f  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated  of  proposed  legislation,  entitled  "A  bill  to 

September  3,  1964,  submitting  a  report,  to-      '  *'-"  ^"''"""  ^" —  f^^^   4„*.  ov,^  tv.o 


eether  with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  Siuslaw 
River  and  Bar.  Oreg.,  requested  by  resolu- 
tions of  the  Committees  on  Public  Works, 
US  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  April  4,  1963,  and  July  16,  1958;  to 
the  Committee   on    Public   Works. 

229.  A  letter    from   the    Secretary    of    the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated      tions  to  their  users,  and  for  other  purposes"; 
October   8,    1964,    submitting    a    report,    to-      to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

gether  with  accompanying  papers  and  an  il-  238.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
lustration,  on  a  letter  repor*;  on  Salters  Creek,  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  that  an 
Newport  News,  Va.,  authorized  by  the  River  adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classification 
and  Harbor  Act.  approved  July  24,  1946;  to  of  the  lands  in  the  Farwell  unit,  Missouri 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  River  Basin  project,  Nebraska,  has  been  com- 

230.  A   letter   from    tlie   Secretary    of    the     pieted  as  a  part  of  the  initial  investigations 


amend  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  and  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933  to  provide  means  for 
expediting  the  retirement  of  Government 
capital  in  the  Federal  intermediate  credit 
banks,  including  an  increase  in  the  debt 
permitted  such  banks  in  relation  to  their 
capital  and  provision  for  the  production 
credit  associations  to  acquire  additional  capi- 
tal stock  therein,  to  provide  for  allocating 
certain  earnings  of  such  banks  and  associa- 


Army:  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  8,  4964,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Il- 
lustration, on  a  letter  report  on  Starlings 
Creek,  Accomack  County,  Va.,  requested  by 
i  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
May  19,  1960.  No  authorization  by  Congress 
is  recommended  as  the  desired  improvement 
has  been  adopted  for  accomplishment  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  under  the  provisions  cf 
section  107  of  the  1960  River  and  Harbor  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

231.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  28.  1964.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an  il- 
lustration, on  a  letter  report  on  Horn  Har- 
bor, Mathews  County,  Va.,  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  April  9, 
1957;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

232.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
August  14,  1964,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an  il- 
lustration, on  a  letter  report  on  Tabbs  Creek, 
Lancaster  County,  Va.,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor"  Act,  approved  July  3,  1958; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

233.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  19,  1964,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  Bllnkhorn  Creek. 
Nansemond  County.  Va.,  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  August 
25.  1960;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

234.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  2,  1964,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an  il- 
lustration, on  a  letter  report  on  Bennett 
Creek,  Nansemond  River,  Va.,  requested  by 
a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
July  20,  1946;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

235.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  use  of  construc- 
tion of  facilities  funds,  appropriated  to 
NASA  for  1964,  to  build  an  addition  to  the 
Central  Communications  Building  at  the 
Space  Flight  Center,  Huntsvllle,  Ala.,  pursu- 
ant to  section  3  of  77  Stat.  141,  143;  to  the 
Committee  on   Science   and  Astronautics. 

236.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Science 
and  Education,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting     a     list     of     research     grants 


required  in  the  formulation  of  a  plan  for 
project  development,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  83-172;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

239.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  In- 
stallations), transmitting  a  report  citing  the 
location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  cer- 
tain facilities  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for 
the  Naval  a,nd  Marine  Corps  Reserves  utiliz- 
ing authorizations  contained  in  section  701 
of  Public  Law  88-390,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

240.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  copy  of  "The  Na- 
tional Plan  for  Emergency  Prepardness,"  a 
guide  for  nonmilltary  preparedness  planning 
at  all  levels  of  government:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

241.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  relative  to  its 
disposition  of  foreign  excess  personal  prop- 
erty'  located  in  areas  outside  of  the  United 
States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1964.  pursuant  to  section 
404(d),  title  IV,  of  Public  Law  81-152;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

242.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  effective  actions  taken  in  approving  and 
administering  a  loan  to  Vineland  and  South 
Jersey  Cooperative  Egg  Auction  &  Poultry 
Association,  Inc.,  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Commerce:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

243.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  potential  savings  to  the  Government  if 
bonding  of  Federal  employees  is  discon- 
tinued; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

244.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  unnecessary  costs  Incurred  In  the  pro- 
curement of  selected  subsystems  and  acces- 
sories for  F-4  and   other  types  of  aircraft. 


247.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  inadequate  management  action  to  collect 
debts  resulting  from  default  of  housing  loans 
made  in  Florida  under  the  loan  guaranty 
program;  Veterans'  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

243.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting additional  copies  of  State  certificates 
of  ascertainment  supplementing  the  Decem- 
ber 23,  1964,  transmission,  pursuant  to  3 
U.S.C.  6;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

249.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  eighth  an- 
nual report  on  the  status  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  and  participating  proj- 
ects, pursuant  to  section  6  of  70  Stat.  105; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

250.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
"Steam-Electric  Plant  Construction  Cost  and 
Annual  Production  Expenses,  1962-63  Sup- 
plement"; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

251.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration,  Department  of  Agrictil- 
ture,  transmitting  the  annual  report  as  to 
positions  established  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
80-313  for  calendar  year  1964,  pursuant  to 
section  202  of  title  II  of  Public  Law  87-367; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

252.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
on  a  Civil  Service  Commission  position  in 
grade  GS-18  which  has  been  established  "in 
addition  to  the  number  of  positions  other- 
wise authorized  by  law  to  be  placed  In  such 
grade,"  pursuant  to  section  503(a)  of  title  V 
of  84-854;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

253.  A  letter  from  the  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  transmit- 
ting the  31st  annual  report  covering  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  TVA  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1964;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

254.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board,  transmitting 
the  14th  annual  report  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  for  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1964,  pursuant  to  section  12(c)  of 
64  Stat.  997;  to  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

255.  A  letter  fJbm  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  two  reports  concerning 
claims  processed  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  during  fiscal  year  1964,  one  on  claims 
paid  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act,  pur- 
suant to  28  U.S.C.  2073,  one  on  claims  settled 
under  the  Military  Personnel  Claims  Act, 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2732(f);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

256.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  report 
of  a  violation  of  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  consisting  of  an  over- 
obligation,  pursuant  to  section  3679  of  31 
U.S.C.  665(1)  (2),  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

257.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary   of   the   Treasury,   transmitting   a 


Department  of  the  Navy;  to  the  Committee     report  on  the  number  of  officers  above  the 


on  Government  Operations. 

245.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  excessive  Federal  matching  of  admin- 
istrative expenses  for  public  assistance  pro 


rank  of  lieutenant  commander,  or  equivalent, 
entitled  to  receive  flight  pay,  and  the  aver- 
age monthly  flight  pay  authorized  by  law 
paid  to  such  officers  during  the  6-month 
period  ended  December  30,  1964,  pursuant  to 


grams  in   the   State   of  New  York,  Welfare     Public  Law  79-301.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 


Admlnistratlon,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

246.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  failure  to  recover  unpaid  royalties  re- 
tained by  Collins  Radio  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


mlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

258.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  com- 
bined statement  of  receipts,  expenditures 
and  balances  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  fis- 
cal year  ended  June  30,  1964,  pursuant  to 
section  15  of  5  U.S.C.  264  and  section  114  of 
31  U.S.C.  66b;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 
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259.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  excessive  inventory  of  photographic  sup- 
plies. Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

260.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed 
amendment  to  concession  contract  No.  14- 
10-0100-327,  authorizing  the  Signal  Moun- 
tain Lodge  to  continue  to  provide  services 
to  the  public  in  Grand  Teton  National  Park 
for  calendar  year  1965,  pursuant  to  67  Stat. 
271,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

261.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Price  and  San  Pitch  River  Basins,  Utah;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

262.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation,  entitled  "A 
bill  to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  painting, 
illumination,  and  dismantlement  of  radio 
towers";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

263.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims,  transmitting  a  report  on  all 
judgments  rendered  by  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  for  the  year  ended  September  30, 
1964,  the  amounts  thereof,  the  parties  in 
whose  favor  rendered,  and  a  brief  synopsis 
of  the  nature  of  the  claims,  pursuant  to 
section  791(c)  title  28.  United  States  Code; 
to  the  Committee  op  the  Judiciary. 

264.  A  letter  from  the  associate  executive 
director,  the  American  National  Theatre  and 
Academy,  transmitting  the  1964  annual  re- 
port of  its  activities  and  financial  state- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

265.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
eight  scientific  and  professional  positions 
in  the  Department  authorized  by  Public 
Law  80-313,  as  amended,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  87-367;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

266.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Per- 
sonnel, Office  of  the  Secretary,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  report  of 
scientific  and  professional  positions  estab- 
lished under  the  authority  contained  in  72 
Stat.  213a,  pursuant  to  72  Stat.  214;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

267.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  So- 
cial Security  Adm.inistration,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  So- 
cial Security  entitled  "The  Status  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Program  and  Recommendations 
for  its  Improvement."  pursuant  to  section 
116  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1956;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

268.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Re- 
negotiation Board,  transmitting  the  ninth 
annual  report  of  the  Renegotiation  Board 
for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1964.  pursuant 
to  section  114  of  Public  Law  84-870;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
on  public  bills  and  resolutions  were  sub- 
mitted subsequent  to  the  adjournment  of 
the  88th  Congress,  2d  session: 

Mr.  ELLIOTT:  Select  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Research.  Report  on  Federal  facil- 
ities for  research  and  development:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1931).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT:  Select  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Research.  Report  on  documenta- 
tion and  dissemination  of  research  and  de- 
velopment    results;      without     amendment 


(Rept.  No.  1932).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT:  Select  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Research.  Report  en  Federal  stu- 
dent assistance  in  higher  education;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1933).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EVINS:  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  Report  on  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Program  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration; without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1934).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Houte  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EVINS:  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  Report  on  organization  and  op- 
eration of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1935). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EVINS:  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  Report  on  the  impact  upon  small 
business  on  U.S.  lumber  standards;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1936).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EVINS:  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  Report  on  Government  small 
business  procurement  practices  and  pro- 
grams; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1937) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT:  Select  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Research.  Report  pertaining  to 
impact  of  Federal  research  and  development 
programs;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1938).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of   the  Union. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT:  Select  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Research.  Report  pertaining  to  in- 
teragency coordination  in  research  and  de- 
velopment; vithout  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1939).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  Union. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT:  Select  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Research.  Report  pertaining  to 
Statistical  Review  of  Research  and  Devel- 
opment: without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1940).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT:  Select  Commitftee  on  Gov- 
ernment Research.  Report  pertaining  to  na- 
tional goals  and  policies;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1941).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT:  Select  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment _  Research.  Report  pertaining  to 
contract  policies  and  procedures  for  research 
and  development;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1942 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EVINS:  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  Report  on  the  impact  upon  small 
business  of  dual  distribution  and  related 
vertical  integration:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1943).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  EVINS:  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  Final  report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1944).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon:  Select  Committee 
on  the  Welfare  and  Education  of  Congres- 
sional Pages.  Report  on  study  of  the  general 
welfare  and  education  of  congressional 
pages;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1945). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee:  Special  Conunit- 
tee  To  Investigate  Campaign  Expenditures. 
Report  on  article  in  Pageant  magazine  re- 
ferring to  certain  Members  of  Congress; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  Nii„..1946).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Report  on  investigatioa 
and  study  of  urban  renewal  redevelopment 
programs  and  parking  and  one-way  street 
planning:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1947).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H  R.  1.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  insur- 
ance program  for  the  aged  zander  social  se- 
curity,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors,  and    disability   insurance   system   to 
Increase  benefits,  improve  the  actuarial  status 
of  the  disability  insurance  trust  fund,  and 
extend  coverage,  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  additional  Federal  finan- 
cial participation  in  the  Federal-State  public 
assistance  program  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.R.  2.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  safety  by  amending  the-  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish  special 
controls  for  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  3.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program  of 
Federal  assistance  to  States  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FALLON : 
HR.4.  A  bill  to  provide  public  works  and 
economic    development    programs    and    the 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.R.  5.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Coal  River  National  Recreation 
Demonstration  Area,   in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.R.  6.  A  bill   to  amend   the   act  entitled 
"An    act    to    protect    trade    and    commerce 
against  imlawful  restraints  and  monopolies," 
approved  July  2,  189";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr!  PAT^TAN: 
H.R.  7.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  retailers'  excise 
taxes  on  toilet  preparations,  jewelry  and  re- 
lated items,  ladies'   handbags,  luggage,  and 
the  like,  and  furs  and  fur-trimmed  coats;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mrs.   SULLIVAN: 
H.R.  8.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2(a)  of  the 
Commodity   Excliange   Act*  as   amended,  to 
provide  for  the  regulation  of  futures  tradln? 
in  coffee  and  stigar;    to  the  Committee  on 
Agricult\ire.  ' 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
H  R.  9.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  increases 
in  annuities  payable  from  the  civil  service 
retirement  and  disability  fund,  to  improve 
the  financing  of  the  civil  service  retirement 
system,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
H.R.  10.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  permit  pension  and 
profit-sharing  plans  to  provide  contributions 
or  benefits  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  for 
certain  self-employed  individuals  without 
special  limitations  on  the  amoimt  of  contri- 
butions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
HR.  11.  A  bill  to  make  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  responsive  to  the  best  Interests 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  to 
Improve  the  coordination  of  monetary,  fiscal, 
and  economic  policy;,  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
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By  Mr,  HARRIS: 
HR  12.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act    and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CAREY: 
H  R.  13-  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of   Education    to   make   available   to 
students  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
textbooks  selected  by  such  schools;    to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
HR.  14-  A.  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  Federal  mutual  savings  banks;    to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  T^AGUE  of  Texas: 
H  R.  15-  A  biltfor  the  establishment  of  a 
Commission  onjicience  and  Technology;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (by  request) : 
H.R.  16.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  2275  and 
2276  of  the  Revised   Statutes,   as  amended, 
with  respect  to  the  selection  of  mineral  lands 
by  States    in   certain    Instances    in   lieu    of 
lands  granted  to  them  but  lost  before  title 
could  pass;    to   the   Committee  on   Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HULL: 
H.R.  17.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  erection  of 
a  memorial  in  the  District  of  Colimibia  to 
Gen.  John  J.  Pershing;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
Bv  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  18.  A   bill    to    amend    the    Copyright 
Act  by  repealing  the  jukebox  exemption,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  19.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  20.  A  bill  to  amend  paragraph  c(5) 
of  section   14,  paragraph    (a)  (3)    of  section 
656,  and  section  661  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOW : 
H.R.  21.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medical 
and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  health  insiirance,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  22.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medical 
and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  health  insurance,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  23.  A  bill  to  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  initiate  a  program  for  the 
conservation,  development,  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  Nation's  anadromous  fish  in 
cooperation  with  the  several  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish* 
eries. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.R.  24.  A  bill  to  avithorize  the  Secretary- 
of  the  Interior  to  initiate  a  program  for  the 
conservation,  development,  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  Nation's  anadromous  fisli  in 
cooperation  with  the  several  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  25.  A  bill  to  amend  ^;he  act  of  July 
26,   1954.   to   establish  a   National   Advisory 
Council    on   Education:    to   the    Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJi.  26.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  projects  in  shared-time  elementary 
snd  secondary  education  programs  in  science, 
mathematics,  reading,  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages, physical  education,  or  vocational 
education,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  27.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  faculty  exchange  programs  of  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  and  for  other 
Pi*rposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  GURNEY: 
H.R.  28.  A   bill    to   provide   for   the    con- 
veyance   of    certain    real    property    of    the 
United  States  to  the  State  of  Florida;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 
H.R.  29.  A    bill    to   provide   for    the    con- 
veyance   of    certain    real    property    of    the 
United  States  to  the  State  of  Florida;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  30.  A  bill  to  provide  for  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  the  inter-American 
cultural  and  trade  center  in  Dade  County, 
Fla.,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BALDWIN: 
H.R.  31.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  pollution  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  by   any  interceptor 
drain  from  the  service  area  of  any  reclama- 
tion  project;    to   the   Committee   on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  32.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  pollution  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  by  any  interceptor 
drain  from  the  service  area  of  any  reclama- 
tion project;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

ByMr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  33.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  pollution  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  by  any  interceptor 
drain  from  the  service  area  of  any  reclama- 
tion project:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
H.R.  34.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  pollution  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  by  any  interceptor 
drain  from  the  service  area  of  any  reclama- 
tion project;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 
H.R.  35.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  pollution  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  by  any  interceptor 
drain  from  the  service  area  of  any  reclama- 
tion project;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN : 
H.R.  36.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  pollution  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  by  any  interceptor 
drain  from  the  service  area  of  any  reclama- 
tion project;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.  37.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

H.R.  38.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  shall  conduct  a 
program  of  investigation,  research,  and  sur- 
vey to  determine  the  practicability  of  the 
adoption  by  the  United  States  of  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronaxitics. 

H.R.  39.  A  bill  to  establish  a  third  U.S. 
mint  to  be  located  in  Lake  or  Cook  County, 
111.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  40.  A  bill  to  require  that  each  bank 
insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  be  audited  triennially,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  41.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  provide  for  Federal  Reserve  sup- 
port of  Government  bonds  when  market 
yields  equal  or  exceed  4'4  percent;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  42.  A  bill  to  require  the  payment  of 
interest  on  certain  funds  of  the  United  States 
held  on  deposit  in  commercial  banks,  to  pro- 
vide for  reimbursement  of  commercial  banks 
for  services  performed  for  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  43.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  and  title  IV  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (relating  to  the  insurance 
of  savings  and  loan  accounts)   with  respect 


to  the  maximum  amount  of  Insurance  which 
may  be  provided  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  44.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956,  and  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  45.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  Act  to  authorize  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  an  increase 
in  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Op- 
erations in  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  46.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
so  as  to  supplement  existing  laws  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies  by  pro- 
viding that  violations  of  the  Robinson -Pa^t- 
man  Act  shall  constitute  violations  of  the 
antitrust  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  47.  A  bill  relating  to  certain  discrim- 
inatory pricing  practices  affecting  commerce; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  48.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act, 
as  amended,  to  strengthen  our  competitive 
enterprise  system  by  providing  for  competi- 
tive acts,  practices,  and  methods  of  competi- 
tion and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  49.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  temporary  cease  and  desist  orders  to  pre- 
vent certain  acts  and  practices  pending  com- 
pletion of  Federal  Trade  Commission  pro- 
ceedings; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROUSH: 
HR.  50.  A  bill  authorizing  construction 
of  a  deep-draft  harbor  by  the  State  of  In- 
diana on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  in  the 
vicinity  of  Burns  Waterway,  and  assumption 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  an  appropri- 
ate part  of  the  cost  of  construction  thereof; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  51.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.      ^ 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
H.R.  52.  A  bill  to  provide  unUorm  policies 
with  respect  to  recreation  and^fsh  and  wild- 
life benefits  and  costs  of  Federal  multiple- 
purpose  water  resource  projects,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  au- 
thority for  recreation  development  of  proj- 
ects under  his  control;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R'.  53.  A  bin  to   provide   that  U.S.  pay- 
ments  to  the  United  Nations  shall  not  be 
used  for  programs  conttary  to  the  policies  of 
the  United  States:  to  tlie  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

H.R.  54.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  States  to 
hold  preferential  primary  elections  for  the 
nomination  of  candidates  for  the  office  of 
President,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  55.  A  bill  to  provide  that  dependent 
parents  may  be  co\ered  by  a  health  benefit 
plan  under  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits^Act  of  1959;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  56.  A  bill  to  designate  the  authorized 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  as  the  John  F. 
Kennedv  Canal;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  " 

H.R.  57.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  award 
of  contracts  by  the  United  States  to  certain 
persons;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  58.  A  bill  to  provide  for  appeal  from 
certain  actions  taken  in  connection  with  the 
granting  of  incentive  awards  and  step  In- 
creases for  Government  employees:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  59.  A  bill  to  modify  the  St.  Johns 
River,   Fla..  project  to  provide  for  certain 
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channel  improvements,   and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R.  60.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  providing 
books  for  the  adult  blind  so  as  to  make  books 
also  available  to  quadriplegics  and  the  near 
blind:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

H.R.  61.  A  bllL  to  amend  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  June  15.  1934,  to  enlarge  the  func- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Territorial  Expansion  Me- 
morial Commission  to  provide  for  the  en- 
couragement of  public  appreciation  of  the 
Inspiring  heritage  given  to  our  country  by 
the  explorers  and  developers  of  the  Ameri- 
can West:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

H.R.  62.  A  bill  to  grant  ofHcers  and  em- 
ployees subject  to  the  Civil  Service  Act  of 
January  16.  1883.  the  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine and  reply  to  certain  evaluations  of  their 
promotion  qualifications,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  63.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  national 
emcM^ency  proclaimed  by  the  President  on 
Deceimjer  16.  1950:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judk;fery. 

H^.  64.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  pro- 
vide additional  choice  of  health  benefits 
plans,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA: 

H.R.  65.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  veterans'  hospital  in  south 
Texas:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DOWDY: 

H.R.  66.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Parole  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  dis- 
charge a  parolee  from  supervision  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  maximum  term  or 
terms  for  which  he  was  sentenced;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  67.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Charitable  Solicitation  Act  to  re- 
quire certain  findings  before  the  issuance  of 
a  solicitation  permit  thereunder,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Cohmibia. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 

H.R.  68.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  chap- 
ter 324  of  the  act  of  June  11.  1946  <60  Stat. 
238  >.  to  clarify  and  protect  the  right  of  the 
public  to  information;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  69.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  a  Na- 
tional Highway  Academy:  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

K.R.  70.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  approximately  80  acres  of  land  to 
the  heirs  of  Adam  Jones.  Creek  Indian  not 
enrolled:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In.sulir  Affairs. 

H.R.  71.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  to 
provide  for  the  return  to  the  stockpile  of 
materials  withdrawn  but  not  used  for  defense 
purpcres;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  72.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  penalties  for 
homicide  prer^cribed  in  such  title  shall  apply 
to  any  person  who  kills  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  head  of  any  executive 
department;  to  the  Committee^  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 

H.R.  73.  A  bill  providing  for  the  dlsfflbu- 
tion  and  viewing  within  the  United  States  of 
the  film  'Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of  Drums" 
prepared  by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  on 
the  late  President  Kennedy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  74.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment  as- 
sistance to  veterans  who  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  induction  period:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


H.R.  75.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  for  1  year,  the  grant- 
ing of  national  service  life  insufance  to  cer- 
tain veterans  heretofore  eligible  for  such 
insurance;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  76.  A  bill  to  establish  daylight  saving 
time  uniformly  throughout  the  U.S.  time 
zones  each  year,  to  make  such  time  the  only 
legal  time  during  the  period  It  is  in  effect, 
and  to  provide  additional  time  zones  for  the 
States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.R.  77.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, and  section  705(bi  of  the  Li\bor-Man- 
agement  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1959  and  to  aniend  the  first  proviso  of  sec- 
tion 8(a)(3)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  78.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  with  respect  to  the  com- 
pensation of  hearing  examiners  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  79.  A  bill  changing  Memorial  Day  to 
the  last  Monday  of  May;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  80.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  penalties  for 
homicide  prescribed  in  such  title  shall  apply 
to  any  person  who  kills  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  head  of  any  executive 
department;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. * 

H.R.  81.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  recomputation  of  annuities  of 
retired  employees  who  elected  reduced  an- 
nuities at  the  time  of  retirement  in  order  to 
provide  survivor  annuities  for  their  spouses: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  82.  A  bill  to  increase  annuities  pay- 
able   to   certain    annuitants   from    the   civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 

H.R.  83.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  for  the  performance 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  of 
certain  additional  functions  with  respect  to 
liousing  loans:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H.R.  84.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959  and  section  231  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  Improve  and  render 
more  effective  the  Federal  direct  loan  and 
mortgage  Insurance  programs  providing  as- 
sistance to  housing  for  the  elderly;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HOSMER: 

H.R:  85.  A  bin  to  increase,  in  the  case  of 
children  who  are  attending  school,  from  18 
to  21  years,  the  age  until  which  child's  In- 
surance benefits  may  be  received  under  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Meins. 

H.R.  86.  A  bill  to  repeal  price  support  sub- 
sidies   and    direct    the    sale    of    Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Inventory;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY 

H.R.  87.  A  bill  to  provide  for  declaratory 
Judgment  proced tires  In  cases  Involving  re- 
fusal of  witnesses  to  testify  or  produce  pa- 
pers before  congressional  committees,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  88.  A  bin  to  amend  section  104  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  with  respect  to  contempt 
citations  in  the  case  of  witnesses  before  con- 
gressional conunlttees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H.R.  89.  A  bill  to  authorize  establishment 
of  the  Tocks  Island  National  Recreation  Area 
in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 


sey, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 

H.R.  90.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
vision  which  presently  limits  to  15  percent 
the  portion  of  the  total  authorized  annual 
contributions  contracts  which  may  be  en- 
tered into  for  low-rent  public  housing  unlla 
in  any  one  State;  to  the  Comfliittee  on  Bant 
ing  and  Currency. 

H.R.  91.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  more  equi- 
table  procedtires  for  the  relocation  of  persons 
displaced  Irom  their  homes  or  places  of  biisl- 
ness  by  urban  renewal  projects,  to  increase 
the  amount  of  the  relocation  payments  ati- 
thorlzed  to  be  made  to  such  persons,  and  for 
other  piu-poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  92.  A  bill  to  create  a  Federal  Limited 
Profit  Mortgage  Corporation  to  assist  in  the 
provision  of  housing  for  moderate-income 
families  and  for  elderly  persons;  to  the 
Committee   on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  93.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  94.  A  bill  to  am.end  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code,  "Copyrights,"  to  bar 
actions  for  infringement  of  copyright  in  cer- 
tain instances,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  95.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for 
more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN ; 

H.R.  96.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  qual- 
ifications for  election  to  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON ; 

H.R.  97.  A  bill  t.o  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  with  respect  to  annuities 
of  Panama  Cr.nal  ship  pilots;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  98.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  so  as  to  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional unit  of  life  insurance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil   Service. 

H.R.  93.  A  bill  to  modify  the  decrease  in 
group  life  Insurance  at  age  65  or  after  retire- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  100.  A  bill  to  amend  provisions  rela- 
tive to  overtime  in  the  Postal  Field  Service 
Compen.';ation  Act;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post 
Office  rnd  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  101.  A  bill  to  amend  provisions  rela- 
tive to  compensatory  time  in  the  Postal  Field 
Service  Compensation  Act;    to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
BvMr.MULTER: 

H  R.  102.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
curement of  judge  advocates  and  lavv'  spe- 
cialist officers  for  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  Coast  Guard,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  103.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Cede  to  encourage  competi- 
tion in  procuremontr  by  the  armed  services, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  104.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  next 
cruiser  commissioned  In  the  U.S.  Navy  shall 
be  named  the  Brooklyn;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  105.  A  bill  to  withhold  Federal  aid 
from  National  Guard  organizations  which 
practice  discrimination  or  segregation  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  creed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  106.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2310  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  determinations  and  decisions  as  to  pro- 
curement; to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
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wR  107  A.  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
^.^Tikine  Commission  to  administer  all  Fed- 
fAl  laws  relating  to  the  ex.uuination  and 
supervision  of  banks;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ranking  and  Currency. 

H  R  108  A  bin  to  provide  for  an  mcrease 
,n  the  maximum  amount  of  insurance  cov- 
iraee  for  bunk  depo.sits  and  savings  and  loan 
fccovints.  to  protect  further  t^>e  ..afety  and 
^fluidity  of  insured  institutions.  to 
Strengthen  safegu.u-ds  against  conflicts  of  in- 
Z^t  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
m'ttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HR  109  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
ponk  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HR  110  A  bill  to  require  that  90  percent 
of  the  net  earnings  of  Federal  Reserve  banks 
be  oald  into  the  Ti-easury,  and  that  the 
fu-inclal  transactions  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernc-s  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
tl«  Federal  Reserve  bpnks  be  audited  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HR  111  A  bni  to  assist  in  the  promotion 
of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring  the 
disclosure  of  finance  charges  in  connection 
with  extensions  of  credit;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HR  112.  A  bill  to  prohibit  banks  from 
perfoiming  certain  nonbanking  services,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

HR  113-  A  bill  to  amend  section  213  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  place  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  cooperative  housing 
mortgage  Insurance  proj^.rani  on  a  mutual 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  114.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  fix  the  premium  for  the  in- 
surance of  cooperative  housing  mortgages  at 
the  minimum  permissible  level  (one-fourth 
of  1  percent  per  annum);  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  115.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  to  provide  that  the  fuH  cost  of  open- 
ing, widening,  and  Improving  streets  along 
the  boundary  of  an  urban  renewal  project 
shall  be  includible  as  a  part  of  the  local 
grant-in-aid  for  such  project;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  116.  A  bill  to  amend  section  608  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  prevent  the 
charging  of  excessive  rents,  resulting  from 
unduly  high  estimates  of  costs.  In  the  case 
of  property  covered  by  a  mortgage  Insured 
under  such  section;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  117.  A  bill  to  prohibit  banks  from 
engaging  in  the  business  of  personal  prop- 
erty leasing;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currencv. 

H.R.  118.  a'  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  to  prohibit  the  approval 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  bank  hold- 
ing company  operations  unauthorized  by 
State  law  or  disapproved  by  State  authori- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

H.R.  119.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  provide  that  the  terms  of  office 
of  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of 'the  Federal  Reserve 
System  shall  expire  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  office  of  the  President;  to  the 
Committee   on  Banking  and   Currency. 

H.R.  120.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  shall  hold  any 
other  public  office  or  position  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  121.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Instirance  Act  and  title  IV  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  prohibit  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  from  employ- 
ing Inducements  other  than  the  payment  of 
Interest  or  dividends  to  obtain  deposits  and 
similar  funds  from  the  public;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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H.R.  122.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Ctu-rency  to  establish  reason- 
able maximum  service  charges  which  may  be 
levied  on  dormant  accounts  by  national 
banks;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  123.  A  bUl  to  require  an  annual  audit 
of  each  bank  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  124.  A  bfll  to  amend  section  5155  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
relating  to  branches  of  national  banks;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
H.R.  125.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  provide  for 
the  holding  of  public  hearings  in  connection 
with  the  issuance  of  certain  certificates  and 
the  making  of  certain  .findings  and  determi- 
nations, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  126.  A  bill  to  protect  the  Integrity 
and  independence  of  national  banks  by 
strengthening  the  laws  relating  to  ownership 
of  stock  in  such  banks;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  127.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956;  to  the  Com.mittee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  123.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Federal 
Deposit  and  Savings  Insurance  Board  to 
manage  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  129.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Home  Own- 
ers Loan  Act  of  1933  to  provide  that  certain 
proceedings  shall   be   conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
H.R.  130.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9  of  the 
Federal   Reserve   Act,   section   18(d)    of  the 
Federal  Deoosit  Insurance  Act,  section  5155 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  section  5  of  the 
Home  Owners  Loan  Act  of  1933;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
BvMr.  NATCHER: 
H.R.  131.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  benefits 
to  perso)is  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United-States  in  Mexico  or  on  its  bor- 
ders during  the  period  beginning  May  9.  1916, 
and  ending  April  6.  1917.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  132.  A  bin  to  provide  public  works  and 
economic    development    programs    and    the 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Bv  Mr.  POFF: 
H.R.  133.  A  bill  to  provide  a  tax  incentive 
for  the  employment  of  older  workers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  134.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  qualifi- 
cations for  persons  appointed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee oil  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  135.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  loss  of 
US  citizenship  by  persons  convicted  for 
evading  military  service;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  136.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  1,  17a, 
57j.  64a (5),  67(b),  67c,  and  70c  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  137.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  138.  A  bill  to  establish  rules  of  in- 
terpretation governing  questions  of  the  effect 
of  acts  of  Congress  on  State  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  139-  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  rnedals  to  commemorate  the  1,000th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  Poland;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H  R  140.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection   of   the   President  and   the   Vice 


President  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  141.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  57  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  au- 
thorize the  free  use  of  the  mails  in  making 
reports  required  by  law  of  certain  payments 
to  others;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  142.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  right  of 
persons  to  be  represented   by   attorneys   in 
matters  before  Federal  agencies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  143.  A  bill  to  govern  further  develop- 
ment of  the  national  cemetery  system;   to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GROSS: 
H.R.  144.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Federal 
expenditiu-es  shall  not  exceed  Federal 
revenues,  except  in  time  of  war  or  grave 
national  emergency  declared  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  to  provide  for  systematic  reduc- 
tion of  the  public  debt;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  145.  A  bill  to  provide  for  fair  repre- 
sentation of  all  areas  of  the  United  States 
in  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  146.  A  bill  to  provide  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs  and 
the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to  as- 
sist In  the  development  of  the  Appalachian 
region;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  147.  A  bill  to  prohibit  nepotism  In 
Government  employment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CivH  Service. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H.R.  148.  A  bill  to  extend  and  Improve  the 
laws  regulating  companies  which  own 
savings  and  loan  Institutions  Insured  by 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  149.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act  to  extend  its  coverage  in  certain 
cases;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 
H.R.  150.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1498  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
use  or  manufacture,  in  certain  case*,  by  or 
for  the  United  States  of  any  invention  de- 
scribed in  and  covered  by  a  patent  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BvMr.  RODINO: 
HJl.  151.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended,  to 
establish  the  Federal  Water  PoHution  Con- 
trol Administration,  to  provide  grants  for 
research  and  development,  to  increase  grants 
for  construction  of  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment works,  to  authorize  the  issuance  of 
regulations  to  aid  in  preventing,  controlling, 
and  abating  pollution  of  interstate  waters, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H.R.  152.  A  bin  to  specify  the  number  of 
hospital  beds  that  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  must  maintain  and  operate  at 
the  veterans'  hospital.  East  Orange,  NJ.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  153.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment under  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, of  a  National  Science  Academy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
HR.  154.  A  bfll  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  income  tax  purposes  of  certain  expenses 
Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  education 
of  a  dependent;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H  R  155.  A  bin  to  assist  in  the  promotion 
of  economic  stabUizatlon  by  requiring  the 
disclosure  of  flnan^  charges  in  connection 
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with  extensions  of  credit:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  156.  A  bill  to  require  the  Inspection 
of  certain  towing  vessels;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  157.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
visions which  reduce  the  old-age  or  wife's 
Insurance  benefits  of  a  woman  becoming  en- 
titled to  such  benefits  before  she  attains 
age  65;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  POOL: 

H.R.  158.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  permit  the  recovery  by 
the  Government  of  amounts  due  the  Govern- 
ment In  the  settlement  of  claims  under  such 
act.  and  for  other  purpose.^;:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  POFF: 

H.R.  159.  A  bill  to  repeal  subsection  (d) 
of  section  2388  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TRIMBLE: 

H.R.  160.  A  bill  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Wolf  House  National  Historic 
Site.  In  the  SUUe  of  Arkansas,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  161.  A  bill  to  promote  greater  equity 
in  the  administration  of  the  pay  systems  of 
employees  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
under  prevailing  rate  schedules  by  providing 
for  certain  adjustments  in  the  compensation 
of  such  employees:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Te.xas: 

H.R.  162.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Columbus  Bend  project.  Texas: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H  R.  163.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Palmetto  Bend  reclamation 
project.  Texas,  a  division  of  the  Texas  basins 
project,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

ByMr.  UTT: 
H.R.  164.  A  bill  to  rescind  and  revoke 
membership  of  the  United  States  In  the 
United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign   Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin : 
H.R.  165.  A  bill  to  amend  section  501  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
active  military  service  on  the  Mexican  border 
before  World  War  I  by  persons  who  per- 
formed active  service  during  World  War  I 
shall  be  Included  in  determining  eligibility 
of  World  War  I  veterans,  their  widows,  and 
children  for  pension;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 
-  H.R.  166.  A  bill  to  amend  section  634  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  re- 
quire annual  reports  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning refund  claims  filed  by  the  United 
States  with  foreign  countries  In  connection 
with  the  foreign  assistance  program,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Corrmalttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
HR.  167.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rederal  Re- 
serve Act  In  order  to  enable  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  to  extend  credit  to  member 
banks  and  others  in  accordance  with  current 
economic  conditions,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  168.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Increases  In 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation  to  re- 
flect the  Increase  In  the  cost  of  living  from 
the  year  1933:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    TEAGUE    of    Texas    (by    re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  169.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  an  Increase  of 
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$75  per  month  in  the  rate  of  compensation 
payable  to  totally  dLsabled  veterans  and  pro- 
portionate increases  in  the  compensation 
payable  to  other  disabled  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  170.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Increases  In 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation  approxi- 
mating 8  percent:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  171.  A  bill  to  amend  tltle'38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  Increases  In  rates  of 
disability  compensation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  172.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  increases  In 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation  to  re- 
flect the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  from 
October  1,  1962;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 
H.R.  173.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  11  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional disability  compensation  for  seriously 
disabled  veterans  as  partial  compensation  for 
the  reduction  in  their  life  expectancy  be- 
cause of  their  disabilities:  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  174.  A  bill  to  amend  section  314(k)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional compensation  to  veterans  whose  life- 
span has  been  reduced  5  or  more  years  by 
serious  service-connected  disabilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  175.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  11  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
payment  to  veterans  suffering  from  seriously 
disabling  service-connected  disabilities  a 
lump-sum  settlement  as  compensation  for 
the  reduction  In  their  expected  lifespan  at- 
tributable to  such  disabilities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 
HH.  176.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  increases  in  rates  of 
additional  compensation  on  account  of  de- 
pendents payable  to  veterans  rated  as  50 
percent  or  more  disabled:  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  177.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  veterans 
having  a  service-connected  disability  rated 
at  40  percent  or  more  shall  be  entitled  to 
additional  compensation  for  dependents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  178.  A  bill  to  amend  section  314(k) 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
payment  of  statutory  awards  for  each  ana- 
tomical loss  or  loss  of  use  specified  therein; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAPUE  of  Texas  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  179.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  additional 
compensation  for  veterans  who  have  suffered 
the  loss  or  complete  loss  of  use  of  a  kidney; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R.  180.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  additional 
compensation  for  veterans  who  have  suffered 
the  loss  of  a  lung;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  181.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  pre- 
sumption of  service  connection  In  the  case 
of  veterans  suffering  from  amyotrophic  lat- 
eral sclerosis  developing  a  10-percent  degree 
of  disability  within  7  years  from  the  date  of 
discharge  or  release;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  182.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  by  providing  a 
2-year  presumptive  period  of  service  con- 
nection for  malignant  tumors  (cancer)  which 
develop  within  2  years  from  the  date  of  sep- 
aration from  active  service;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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By    Mr.    TEAGUE    of    Texas 
quest)  : 

H.R.  183.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of  titio 
38,  United  States  Code,  by  providing  a  2-vear 
presumptive  period  of  service  connection  for 
the  psychoses  which  develop  within  2  years 
from  the  date  of  separation  from  active 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans- 
Affairs. 

H.R.  184.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  assist  veterans  with  a 
permanent  and  total  service-connected  dis. 
ability  due  to  the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one 
upper  and  one  lower  extremity  to  acquire 
specially  adapted  housing;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R.  185.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  heart 
failure  suffered  by  certain  veterans  who  have 
lost  one  or  both  lower  extremities  shall  be 
considered  service  connected;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  186.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  shall  provide  complete 
medical  services  f-.r  any  vetcmn  totally  dis- 
abled from  a  service-connected  disability;  to 
the   Committee   on   Veterans'   Affair.^;. 

H.R.  187.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  an  annual 
clothing  allowance  to  certain  veterans  who 
because  of  a  service-connected  disability 
wear  a  prosthetic  appliance  or  anpllances 
which  tends  to  we.ir  out  or  tear  their  cloth- 
ing;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
H.R.  188.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  certain  special 
hand  or  foot  controls  for  automobiles  shall 
be  considered  to  be  prosthetic  appliances;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  189.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  Increase  the 
Income  limitations  applicable  to  parents  of 
deceased  veterans  who  are  eligible  to  receive 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  re- 
quest)  : 
H.R.  190.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  make  a  career  in 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
more  attractive;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R:.  191.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4113  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall 
make  necessary  arrangements  for  sale  of 
homes  of  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  who  ai>e  transferred 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  192.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5004  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  authorize 
the  use  of  quarters  on  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion reservations  by  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  193.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  members  of 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  be  granted 
leave  to  pursue  certain  courses  of  study;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  194.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  author- 
ize certain  members  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  attend  one  professional  meet- 
ing a  year  at  Government  expense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  195.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4113  of 
title  38  of  the^nlted  States  Code  to  provide 
that  the  Government  shall  pay  certain  costs 
involved  in  the  move  of  an  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  from  one  official 
station  In  the  United  States  to  another:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  196.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  credit  physl- 
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Hans  and  dentists  In  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration with  certain  service  for  retire- 
ment purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

HR.  197-  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  or 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  author- 
ize the  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  medical  schools  and  clinics  for  scarce 
technical  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
HR.  198-  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  correct  certain 
physical  defects  of  veterans  during  the 
course  of  their  hospitalization  In  a  Veterans' 
Administration  facility;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  199-  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  the  number 
of  hospital  beds  and  domiciliary  beds  to  be 
operated  in  lacllfties  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  200.  A  bill  to  amend  section  622,  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  write  into  law  what 
is  already  required  in  administrative  regu- 
Intion  for  a  declaration  of  assets  and  liabili- 
ties in  connection  with  an  applicant's  state- 
ment of  inability  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
necessary  non-service-connected  hospital  or 
domiciliary  care;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  201.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  certain 
contracts  between  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  and  schools  of  medicine:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  202.  A  bill  to  limit  the  authority  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  with  respect  to  new  con- 
struction or  alteration  of  veterans'  hospi- 
tals and  the  closing  of  such  hospitals;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By     Mr.     TEAGUE     of     Texas      (by 
request)  : 
H.R.  203.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  set  aside  funds  for  research 
into  spinal  cord  Injtirles  and  diseases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  204.  A  bill  to  amend  section  101  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit 
the  children  of  certain  veterans  to  receive 
education  or  training  until  attaining  the  age 
of  23;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.  205.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  In  order  to 
increase  the   educational   assistance   allow- 
ances payable  under  the  war  orphans'  educa- 
tional assistance  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans*  Affairs. 

H.R.  206.  A  bill  to  provide  a  realistic  cost- 
of-living  increase  In  rates  of  subsistence  al- 
lowances paid  to  disabled  veterans  pursuing 
vocational  rehabilitation  training  and  to  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  deceased  or  perma- 
nently and  toUilly  disabled  veterans  pursuing 
a  program  of  education  under  the  war  or- 
phans' educational  assistance  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By     Mr.     TEAGUE     of     Texas      (by 
request)  : 
HR.  207.  A  bill  to  amend  section  801   of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  in  order 
to  provide  assistance  in  acquiring  specially 
adapted  housing  for  certain  veterans  afflicted 
with  multiple  sclerosis  who  have  also  suffered 
the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  lower  extremity; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  Of  Texas: 
H.R.  208.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  31  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  to  all  totally 
disabled  veterans  the  same  liberalization  of 
time  limits  for  pursuing  vocational  rehabili- 
tation training  as  was  authorized  for  blinded 
veterans  by  Public  Law  87-591,  and  to  clarify 


the  language  of  the  law  relating  to  the  limit- 
ing of  periods  for  pursuing  such  training;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  209.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  education  and  train- 
ing for  veterans  of  service  after  January  31, 
1955,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 

H.R.  210.  A  bill  to  clarify' the  application 
of  certain  provisions  of  section  110  of  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.R.  211.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court  of  Veterans' 
Appeals  and  to  prescribe  its  Jurisdiction  and 
functions;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  212.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4001  of 


States:     to    the     Committee    on    Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 

H.R.  223.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  bring  certain 
pensioners  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
15  of  that  title  (as  now  in  effect)  if  it  would 
be  in  their  interest  to  do  so;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 

H.R.  224.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  61  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  in  order 
to  prohibit  abuses  in  the  solicitation  of  con- 
tributions In  the  name  of  veterans,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By     Mr.     TEAGUE     of     Texas      (by 
request) :  , 

H.R.  225.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  1  of  tftle 


title   38,    United    States   Code,    to   prescribe    ^38.    United    States    Code,    and    Incorporate 


qualifications  lor  members  of  the  Board  of 
Veterans'  Appeals,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 
H.R.  213.  A  bill  to  amend  section  107  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  benefits  authorized  therein  shall  be  at 
a  rate  in  pesos  as  Is  equivalent  to  $0.50  for 
each   dollar  authorized  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 
H.R.  214.  A   bill   to   repeal   chapter  43   of 
title  38,  United  States  Code;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    TEAGUE    of    Texas    (by    re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  215.  A  bill  to  amend  section  101(18) 
of  title  38,  United  States   Code,   to  permit 
the  furnishing  of  benefits  to  certain  Indi- 
viduals conditionally  discharged  or  released 
from  active  military,  naval,  or  air  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.    216.  A    bill    to    transfer    control    of 
Pershing  Hall  to  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans'  Affairs   in   order   that   such   building 
may  be  preserved  as  a  memorial  to  General 
of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States  John  J. 
Pershing  while   being  utilized   In   the  best 
Interests  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    TEAGUE    of    Texas    (by    re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  217.  A  bin  to  liberalize  the  provisions 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
automobiles   for   disabled    veterans;    to   the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  218.  A  bfil  to  amend  section  721  and 
section  757  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  limit  review  of  insurance  extrahazards 
determinations  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  2  years  from  the  date  of 
original  decision;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  219.  A  bill  to  amend  section  725  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit 
veterans  having  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity to  obtain  national  service  life  Insurance 
In  amounts  up  to  $20,000;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  220.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  19  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit 
the  Inclusion  of  provisions  providing  for 
double  indemnity  for  accidental  death  In 
national  service  life  Insurance  policies,  and 
for  other  pvir poses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  221.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3203  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
veterans  entitled  to  pension  who  are  being 
maintained  In  State  homes  shall  receive  pen- 
sion at  the  rate  of  $30  per  month;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R  222.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  pension  for  non- 
service-connected  disability  or  death,  or  for 
age,  shall  not  be  paid  under  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  any 
alien  who  is  not  a  resident  of  the  United 


therein  specific  statutory  authority  for  the 
Presidential  memorial  certificate  program;  to 
the  Conamitteee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  226.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  the  children  of 
certain  veterans  having  a  service-connected 
disability  ralied  at  not  less  than  50  percent 
eligible  for  benefits  under  the  war  orphans 
educational  assistance  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  227.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  entitle  the  children 
of  certain  veterans  who  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  prior  to  September  16,  1940,  to  bene- 
fit under  the  war  orphans  educational  as- 
sistance program;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  228.  A  biU  to  amend  section  314(k)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
payment  of  statutory  awards  for  each  ana- 
tomical loss  or  loss  of  use  specified  therein; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  229.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1901(a) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  make  cer- 
tain veterans  of  World  War  I  eligible  for  the 
automobile  assistance  allowance  provided  for 
certain  veterans  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  conflict;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  230.  A  bill  to  amend  section  311  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide 
a  stronger  presumption  of  soundness  under 
certain  conditions  In  wartime  cases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  231.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  210(c) 
and  355  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
rescind  as  of  January  1,  1957,  the  changes 
made  In  the  "Veterans'  Administration 
Schedule  for  Rating  DisabUltles,"  1945  edi- 
tion, and  the  extensions  thereto,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  232.  A  bill  to  amend  section  715  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  vet- 
erans with  service-connected  disabilities  less 
than  total  who  have  $5  per  $1,000  total  dls- 
ability  Income  provisions  Included  In  their 
national  service  life  Insurance  policies  to 
obtain  the  $10  per  $1,000  total  disabUlty  In- 
come protection;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  233.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  conform  the 
method  of  computing  the  Income  of  parents 
of  certain  veterans  under  that  title;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  234.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  106  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
that  Individuals  suffering  the  loss  or  loss  of 
use  of  an  extremity  resulting  from  an  Injury 
Incurred  In  line  of  duty  during  certain  serv- 
ice shall  be  entitled  to  certain  veterans' 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  235.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  repeal  the  provisions 
relating  to  education  of  Korean  conflict 
veterans:  to  the  Committee  on  Veteran** 
Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois : 

h'.R.  236.  A  bill  to  amend  section  212(e) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 

H.R.  C37.  A  bill  to  make  certain  provisions 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the 
Garrison  diversion  unit,  Missouri  River 
Basin  project,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 

H.R.  238.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  liberalize  the 
basis  on  which  pension  is  payable  by  pro- 
viding that  jjublic  or  private  retirement  pay- 
ments sliall  not  be  counted  as  Income  and 
that  the  income  of  the  spouse  shall  be  dis- 
regiTded  in  the  dete.'-mlnation  of  annual 
income  of  a  veteran;  to  eliminate  the  "net 
worth"  eligibility  test;  and  to  repeal  the 
requirement  of  reduction  of  pension  dur- 
ing hospitalization  for  veterans  with  de- 
pendents: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  239.  A  bill  to  amend  section  610  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
certain  veterans  shall  be  furnished  hospital 
care  wiiiiout  regard  to  administrative  limita- 
tions; to  Li;c  Coniniittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  240.  A  b*ll  to  amend  section  402  of 
the  Veterans"  Benetits  Act  ul  1357  with  re- 
spect to  deKtrmlna lions  of  permanent  and 
total  disability;  to  liie  Cornm.tiee  ou  Veter- 
uno'  Aiiuirs. 

H.R.  241.  A  bill  to  amend  section  510  of 
the  Veicians'  BeneiitJ  Act  oi  1957  to  author- 
ize the  giMiiting  oi  hoipital  c.ire  to  veterans 
in  need  tiiereoi;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  242.  A  bill  to  extend  the  apportion- 
ment requirement  in  tiie  Civil  Service  Act  of 
January  16,  1883,  to  lamporary  summer  em- 
ployment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  oi\  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HR.  243.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultiural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  increase  in  certain 
cases  the  minimum  acreage  allotment  for 
cotton;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

K-R.  244.  A  bill  tp  amend  section  8  of  title 
13  of  the  United  States  Code  to  except  cer- 
tain persons  from  the  requirement  of  paying- 
fees  for  certain  census  data;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  245.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  provide  minimum 
acreage  allotments  for  recognized  peanut 
farmers;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  246.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  require- 
ments with  respect  to  notice  and  examina- 
tions in  connection  with  appointments  to 
positions  In  the  competitive  civil  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H  R.  247.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  hazardous 
duty  pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices on  duty  in  intimate  contact  with  persons 
afflicted  with  epidemic  hemorrhagic  fever;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  248.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  child's  insurance  benefits  to  a  dis- 
abled child  over  18,  if  otherwise  qualified, 
without  regard  to  whether  the  disability  be- 
gan before  or  after  the  child  attained  such 
age;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  249.  A  bin  to  impose  Import  limita- 
tions on  certain  meat  and  meat  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  250.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  provi- 
sions which  presently  prevent  a  woman  from 
simultaneously  receiving  both  a  full  old-age 
or  disability  Insurance  benefit  and  a  full 
wife's  or  widow's  insurance  benefit;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  251.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  from  18  to 
22  the  age  beyond  which  (except  In  cases  of 


disability)  child's  Insurance  benefits  are  not 
payable;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  252.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  and  fa- 
cilitate the  deduction  from  gross  income  by 
teachers  of  the  expenses  of  education  (in- 
cluding certain  travel)  unciortakcn  by  them, 
and  to  provide  a  uniform  method  of  proving 
e.'ititlement  to  such  deduction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

h.R.  253.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  amounts  and  restoration  of 
employment  benetits  to  certain  Government 
officers  and  employees  improperly  deprived 
tliereof,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  254.  A  bin  to  permit  farmers  who 
conduct  family-size  farm  operations  and 
ranchers  who  conduct  family-size  ranch  op- 
erations to  grow  without  penalty  grain  to 
feed  their  poultry  and  livestock;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  255.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  as- 
sistance, on  a  dollar-matching  basis,  to  State 
and  local  governments  and  agencies  thereof 
for  planning,  constructing,  operating,  and 
maintaining  water  conservation  and  water 
storage  projects;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR.  256.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  provi- 
sions which  presently  prevent  an  Individual 
from  simultaneously  receiving  both  a  full 
old-age  or  disabillfy  Insurance  benefit  and 
a  full  widow's,  widower's,  or  mother's  In- 
surance benefit;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  257.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  tlie  un- 
married child  of  an  insured  individual,  after 
attaining  age  18,  may  continue  to  receive 
cliild's  insurance  benefits  until  iie  attains 
age  21  If  he  Is  a  full-time  student;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.258.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
wiiicli  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  tlie  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  259.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  §1,200 
to  $3,600  the  amount  of  outside  earnings 
permitted  each  year  without  deductions  from 
benefits  tliereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.-260.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  ■  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual under  a  total  disability  for  2 
months  shall  be  considered  "disabled"  for 
benefit  and  freeze  purposes  even  though  the 
disability  is  not  permanent,  and  to  permit 
the  payment  of  disability  insurance  benefits 
to  an  individual  from  the  beginning  of  his 
disability;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  261.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  monthly 
benefits  based  on  age  may  be  paid  at  age 
55  rather  than  only  at  age  62  (subject  to 
the  existing  actuarial  reduction  In  the 
amount  of  such  benefits  In  certain  cases); 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  262.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  as- 
sistance, on  a  dollar-matching  basis,  to 
State  and  local  governments  and  agencies 
thereof  and  to  certain  Individuals  for  plan- 
ning, construction,  operating,  and  main- 
taining water  conservation  and  water  storage 
projects;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  263.  A  bfil  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  62  to  55 
the  age  at  which  a  woman  otherwise  quail- 
fled  may  become  entitled  to  widow's  insur- 
ance benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  264.  A  bin  to  amend  sections  162  and 
274  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
relating  to  the  deductibility  of  certain  busi- 


ness entertainment,   etc.,   expenses;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  265.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cede  of  1954  to  provide  that  Interest 
on  series  E  U.S.  savings  bonds  sliall  be  ex- 
cluded from  gross  income;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.R.  266.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  404  and 
406  of  title  37,  United  Stales  Code,  relating 
to  travel  and  transportation  allowances  of 
certain  mrinbers  of  the  uniforiiied  services 
v.ho  arc  retiree^,  discharged,  or  released  from 
active  duty;  to  tne  Committee  on  Armed 
.Services. 

H.R.  267.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Staadards  Act  of  1938  to  establish  a  mini- 
mum wuce  'rate  applicable  to  migrant  agri- 
cultural workers;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  L:tbcr. 

H.R.  268.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  liie  re- 
marriage cf  a  widow,  widower,  or  parent 
sliall  not  prevent  the  pxiymcnt  of  benefits 
if  such  remarriage  is  annulled:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  269.  A  bill  to  authorize  that  the 
Virgin  Islands  be  incorporated  in  the  State 
of  Florida,  provided  the  Incorporation  is  ap- 
proved by  free  elections  In  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  in  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  270.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  accept  for  administration 
under  the  act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat. 
535),  as  amended  and  supplemented,  dona- 
tions of  encumbered  lands;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  271.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  deductions 
for  persons  engaged  in  trade  or  business  who 
provide  new  jobs  for  the  skilled  and  for  all 
persons  who  provide  new  Jobs  for  domestics 
and  the  unskilled;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  272.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  U.S.  Armed  Forces  Medical 
School,  and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  273.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47  (Uni- 
form Code  of  Mintary  Justice)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  by  creating  single-officer 
general  and  special  courts-martial,  providing 
for  law  officers  on  special  courts-martial, 
affording  accused  persons  an  opportunity  to 
be  represented  in  certain  special  court- 
martial  proceedings  by  counsel  having  the 
qualifications  of  defense  counsel  detailed 
for  general  courts-martial,  providing  for  cer- 
tain pretrial  proceedings  and  other  pro- 
cedural changes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  274.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  obtaining 
of  employment  by  older  workers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  275.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  ^hall  reimburse  the  States  for  that 
portion  of  the  construction  cost  of  certain 
schools  which  Is  attributable  to  Negroes  and 
Indians;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  276.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
Institute  to  be  a  graduate  school  for  ad- 
vanced studies  in  American  Government  for 
selected  Individuals  of  outstanding  ability  to 
pursue  advanced  studies  in  American  politi- 
cal theory,  methods,  and  institutions  in 
preparation  for  public  service  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  277.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  47  (Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  to  grant  relief  In  certain 
court-martial  cases,  to  extend  the  time 
within  which  an  accused  may  petition  for  a 
new  trial,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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HR.278.  A  bUl  to  permit  the  heads  of 
Federal  agencies  to  retrocede  to  the  States 
certain  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  over 
land  within  the  States:  to  the  Committee  on 
(jovernment  Operations. 

HR  279.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1074  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  more 
adequate  facilities  for  medical  care  for  re- 
tired members  of  the  uniformed  services  and 
their  dependents,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HH.  280.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Cede,  to  establish  active  duty  medical 
and  dental  officer  strengths  in  the  Air  Force; 
to  the  Committee  en  Armed  Services. 

HR.  281.  A  bill  to  furthef  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  shelter  in  Federal  structures,  to 
authorize  pavirtent  tov.-ard  the  construction 
or  modification  of  approved  public  shelter 
space,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

HR.  282.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  nomination 
and  selection  of  candidates  for  appointment 
to  the  Military.  Naval,  and  Air  Force  Acade- 
mies; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Bv  Mr.  BRAY : 

HR.  283.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  for 
the  prcver.tion  of  accidents  in  coal  mines;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California : 

H.R.  284.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  reduce  from  65  to  62  the 
r.Ee  at  which  a  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  an  addi- 
tional personal  exemption  because  of  his  age 
or  that  of  Iiis  spouse:  to  the  Committee  on 
\Vav.<^Tmd  Means. 

H.R.  285.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  Income  for  medical, 
legal,  and  related  expenses  Incurred  In  con- 
nection with  the  adoption  of  a  child;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  286:  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  indl- 
\;dual's  entit!!?mcnt  to  child's  Insurance 
benefits  shall  continue,  after  he  attains  age 
18,  for  so  long  as  he  is  regularly  attending 
high  school  or  college;  to  the  Committee  on 
Waj's  nnd  Mcrai?. 

H.R.  2R7.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  paraplegic  vet- 
erans to  receive  military  air  transportation 
without  charge;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  s 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 

H.R.2S!?.  A  bill  to  increase  benefits  under 
the  Fcd'.ral  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability 
insurmce  system,  to  provide  child's  insur- 
ance benefits  beyond  age  18  while  in  school, 
to  provide  widow's  benefits  at  age  60  on  a 
reduced  basis,  to  provide  benefits  for  cer- 
tain individuals  not  otherwise  ellgi^l.p  at 
age  72,  to  imnrove  the  actuarial  status  of  the 
trust  funds,  to  extend  coverage,  to  improve 
the  public  assistance  programs  under  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committ.-^e  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  289.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
11.  1954  (ch.  199,  sec.  1,  68  Stat.  81;  41  U.S.C. 
321),  to  provide  for  full  adjudication  of 
rights  of  Government  co:itractors  in  courts 
of  law:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.    290.    A    bill    to   amend    the   Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  CELLER  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  291.  A  bni  to  amend  sections  64a,  238, 
378,  and  483  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and  to 
repeal  sections  354  and  459  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  292.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  with  respect  to  the  use  of  chapter  XIII; 
to  the  Committee  on  th&  Judiciary. 

HR.  293.  A  bin  to  amend  sections  337  and 
338  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and  to  add  new 
section  339;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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H.R.  294.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  77  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R.  295.  A  bill  creating  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious  and 
Obscene  Matters  and  Materials;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS : 

H.R.  296.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  insur- 
ance   program    for    the    aged    under    social 
'security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
•vivors,  and  disability  insurance  system  to  In- 
crease benefits.  Improve  the  actuarial  status 
of  the  disability  insurance  trust  fund,  and 
extend  coverage,  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  additional  Federal  financial 
participation  In  the  Federal-State  public  as- 
sistance programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA: 

H.R.  297.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8e  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended,  as  rcenacted  and  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended,  and  as  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1961.  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  extension  of  tlie  restrictions  on  Imported 
commodities  imposed  by  such  section  to  im- 
ported carrots;  to  the  Committee  on.  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  298.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  299.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
'  Adjustment  Act  (of  1933),  as  amended,  and 
as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DENT 

H.R.  300.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  874, 
81st  Congress,  relating  to  assistance  for 
schools  in  federally  affected  areas,  to  provide 
assistance  in  certain  cases  on  account  of 
children  In  needy  famnies:  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  301.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 

H.R.  302.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  loans  for  waste  disposal 
systems  and  other  facilities  providing  com- 
munity services,  and  for  additional  financial 
aid;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  303.  A  bill  to  amend  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  for  the 
retirement  of  the  public  debt;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  304.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  that  the  first 
$50  per  month  of  earned  Income  be  disre- 
garded in  determining  an  individual's  need 
for  old-age  assistance  thereunder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  305.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  exclude  from 
gross  income  gain  realised  from  the  condem- 
nation of  certain  property  by  the  United 
States  or  a  State,  or  from  the  sale  of  such 
property  to  the  United  States  or  a  State  un- 
der threat  or  imminence  of  condemnation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.   ELLSWORTH: 

H.R.  306.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Federal  ex- 
cise taxes  on  Jewelry,  furs,  toilet  prepara- 
tions, lugga^ce  and  handbags,  general 
telephone  service,  general  admissions, 
transportation  of  persons  by  air,  and  safe 
deposit  ixjxes,  efiectlve  for  periods  after 
March  31.  19G5;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD : 

H.R.  307.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the 
greater  protection  of  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
otlier  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsj^vaxiia : 

H.R.  308.  A  bill  relating  to  withholding,  for 
purposes  of  the  Income  tax  imposed  by  cer- 
tain cities,  on  the  compensation  of  Federal 
employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 

H.R.  309.  A  bUl  to  authorize  Investigations 
and  reports  on  the  water  resources  and  re- 
quirements of  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  and 
to  protect  existing  economies  In  tlie  course 
of  development  of  such  resources:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  310.  A  bin  to  add  a  new  title  XI  to  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 

H.R.  311.  A  bill  to  increase  the  amount 
of  domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane 
sugar  which  may  be  marketed  during  1965 
and  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  312.  A  bin  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural-  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 

H.R.  313.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  coordi- 
nated development  of  the  water  resources  of 
t"ne  Pacific  .Southwest,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  314.  A  bill  to  permit  retired  personnel 
of  the  uniformed  services  to  receive  benefits 
under  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Act  without  relinquishing  their  retirement 
pay;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  315.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  gradual 
reduction  and  eventual  elimination  of  the 
tax  on  general  telephone  service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  V.'ays  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JENNINGS : 

H.R.  316.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  the  Mount 
Rogers  National  Recreation  Area  in  the  Jef- 
ferson National  Forest  in  Virginia,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  317.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  In  coal  mines; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  318.  A  bin  to  amend  section  4071  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.319.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  administration  of  the  Alle- 
gheny-Cumberland Parkway  In  the  States  of 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  320.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  re- 
fund to  States  of  certain  taxes  on  dlfetUled 
spirits  and  wine  destroyed  by  fire,  casualty, 
or  act  of  God:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KEOGH: 

H.R.  321.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1939  to  provide  a  credit  against 
the  estate  tax  for  Federal  estate  taxes  paid  on 
certain  prior  transfers  in  the  case  of  dece- 
dents dying  after  December  31,  1947;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  322.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  permit  railroad 
corporations  to  take  full  advantage  of  tax 
relief  measures  enacted  or  granted  by  the 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  323.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  increase  in 
the  amount  for  which  a  credit  may  be  al- 
lowed against  the  Federal  estate  tax  for  es- 
tate taxes  paid  to  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  324.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  deny  deduction  for  ren^, 
taxes,  or  interest  incurred  for  the  use  or  oc- 
cupancy of  an  industrial  plant  financed  by 
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tax-exempt    obligations;    to    the    Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  325.  A  bill  to  repeal  paragraph  (6)  of 
section  4231  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  and  to  amend  section  4232  of  such 
code  relating  to  definitions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wiiys  and  Means. 

H.R.  326.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  tax  rates 
on  light  sparkling  wines  in  relation  to  those 
imposed  on  other  wines;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.327.  A  bill  to  amend  section  501(c) 
(14)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  exempt  from  taxation  certain  nonprofit 
corporations  and  associations  operated  to 
provide  reserve  funds  for  domestic  building 
and  loan  associations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LANDRUM: 
H.R.  328.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  accept- 
ance of  donations  of  land  and  the  construc- 
tion, administration,  and  maintenance  of  an 
extension  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  in  the 
States  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  329.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  income  for  tuition  and 
oJ  other    educational    expenses    paid    by    him, 

whether  for  his  own  education  or  for  the 
education  of  his  spouse  or  a  dependent  or 
any  other  individual;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R.  330.  A  bill   to  establish  the  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  prescribe  Its  func- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

H.R.  331.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive study  and  Investigation  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  present  system  of  compulsory 
military  training  under  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  332.  A  bill  to  provide  for  periodic  con- 
gressional review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  to 
States  and  to  local  units  of  government;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska : 
H.R.  333.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  application 
or  exercise  of  monopoly  power  by  employers 
and  labor  organizations  in  employing  or  rep- 
resenting labor,  to  amend   the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.R.  334.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lisltment  of  the  National  Humanities  Founda- 
tion to  promote  progress  and  scholarship  in 
the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

ByMr.  KEOGH: 
H.R.335.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FLT:,T0N  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.336.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 
HJl.  337.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

BvMr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R.  338.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 


In  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

ByMr.  GARMATZ: 

H.R.  339.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HAYS: 

H.R.340.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Himianitles  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

ByMr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  341.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H.R.  342.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr .  Z ABLOCKI :  , 

H.R.343.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

ByMr.  KUNKEL: 

H.R.  344.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  thCr  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

ByMr.  O'BRIEN: 
H.R.  345.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Hiunanlties  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  346.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purpose;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  347.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
In  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.R.  348.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
In  the  himianlties  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.R.  349.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  art«,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

H.R.  350.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

ByMr.  SISK: 

H.R.  351.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  HiBnanities  Foun- 
dation to  pronjctc  'progress  and  scholarship 


in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  °" 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

H.R.  352.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of  the  National  Humanities  Poun! 
dation  to  promote  progress  and  scholarshiD 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa 
tion  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R.  353.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Pouni 
dation  to  promote  progress  and  scholarshiD 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R.  354.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

ByMr.  ULLMAN: 

H.R.  355.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

H.R.  356.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

ByMr.  HECHLER: 

H.R.  357.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 

H.R.  358.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
In  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROUSH: 

H.R.  359.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  otljer 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 

H.R.  360.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.   MATHIAS: 

H.R.  361.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 

H.R.  362.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  363.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  the  National  Humanities  Foundation 
to  promote  progress  and  scholarship  in  the 
humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  CAMERON : 

H.R.  364.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
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in  the  hxmianitles  and  the  arts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
HR.  365-  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Humanities  Founda- 
tion to  promote  progress  and  scholarship  in 
the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

Labor. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California : 
HE. 366.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.367.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for 
otfter  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 

H.R.  368.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship  in 
the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 

H.R.  369.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

ByMr.  Mod  ADE: 

H.R.  370.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation, to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA : 

H.R.  371.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
In  the  htimanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

ByMr.ST.  ONGE: 

H.R.  372.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foim- 
dation  to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SENNER : 

H.R.  373.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
In  the  hxunanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 

H.R.  374.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
In  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

ByMr.  I^WIN: 

H.R.  375.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS : 

H.R.  376.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Liibor. 

By  Mr.  GREIGG: 

H.R.  377.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Hum:\nitles  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 


In  the  humanities  and  tlie  arts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

ByMr.  LOVE: 
H.R.  378.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  McCarthy  : 
H.R.  379.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
In  the  hmnanities  and  the  arts,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

ByMr.  MACHEN: 
H.R.  380.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  tlie  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

ByMr.RESNICK: 
H.R.  381.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER : 
H.R.  382.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  hvunanities  and  the  arts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  VIGORITO: 
H.R.  383.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conmaittee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  VIVIAN: 
H.R.  384.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MOELLER: 
H.R.  385.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

ByMr.  CARTER: 
HR.  386.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  387.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  388.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

ByMr.  DYAL: 
H.R.  389.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MOSS : 
H.R.  390.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Htmianltles  Foun- 


dation to  promote  progrese-and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  ^ 

By  Mr.  C ALLAN: 

H.R.  391.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Himianities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
In  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By   Mr.  HORTON: 

H.R.  392.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MULTEK: 

H.R.  393.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Himianities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
In  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

H.R.  394.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  return  to  the  stockpile  of  ma- 
terials withdrawn  but  not  used  for  defense 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 

iC6S 

HJl.  395.  A  bill  to  amend  section  613(c) 
(4)  (E)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  396.  A  bill  to  provide  that  until  June 
30,  1968,  Congress  shall  be  notified  of  cer- 
tain proposed  public  land  actions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  397.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropri- 
ation of  the  receipts  of  the  Colorado  River 
development  fund  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing allowances  to  the  Hoover  Dam  power- 
plant  for  deficiencies  in  firm  energy  genera- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R.  398.  A  bill  to  permit  the  discovery, 
location,  development,  and  utilization  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  certain  public  lands  in 
national  forests  in  the  State  of  Colorado, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  399.  A  bill  to  provide  adjustments  in  ^ 
order  to  make  uniform  the  estate  acquired 
for  the  Vega  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Collbran 
project,  Colorado,  by  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  reconvey  mineral 
Interests  in  certain  lands;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  BALDWIN: 

H.R.  400.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  to  extend  its  application  to  contracts  for 
the  maintenance  of  Federal  installations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  401.  A  bill  to  define  the  status  of  re- 
tired officers  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HR.  402.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  compensation  of  fireflghting 
personnel  In  accordance  with  prevailing 
rates,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  403.  A  bill  to  promote  ethical  stand- 
ards of  conduct  among  Members  of  Congress 
and  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  404.  A  bill  to  authorize  overtime  com- 
pensation and  compensatory  time  for  sub- 
stitute employees  in  the  postal  field  service, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  405.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  shall  give  no- 
tice in  writing  to  shareholders  of  their  an- 
nual meetings,  and  to  facilitate  the  solicita- 
tion of  proxies  by  shareholders  of  such  as- 
sociations; to  the  Committee  on  Bankirtg  and 
Currency. 
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H.R.  406.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  pay  a  fair  share  of  tlie  cost 
of  crrtaia  higliway  improvements;  to  the 
Committee   on    Armed   Services. 

H.R.-iOT.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2732  of 
title  10.  and  section  490  of  title  14.  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Conuniltce  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

h!r.  408.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the  broadcast- 
ing of  predictions  pi  ccrti.in  elections  until 
uil  polling  places  ait  which  votes  may  be 
cnst  in  suc'i  election  are  closed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  InterFtate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  409.  A  bill  to  terminate  price  stip- 
ports  in  tobacco,  to  the  Committee  on  Agi-i- 
cuiture. 

H.R.  410.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  rates  of 
compeuiation  of  oilioers  and  employees  sub- 
ject to  the  Classification  Act  of  1C49  shall 
hereafter  be  flxcct  and  adjusted  by  wage 
boards  on  the  basis  of  prevailing  rates  and 
praciice."^:  to  the  C'jinmittee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

'bv  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 
H.R.4il.  A  bill  to  amend  section  101  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  full 
wartime  benefits  to  persons  who  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for 
90  days  oi  more  in  Mexico  or  on  it.'?  borders 
during  the  period  beginning  on  May  9.  1916. 
a-;d  ending  on  April  G.  1917.  and  to  extsnd 
full  wartime  survivor  benefits  to  the  sur- 
vi-.ors  of  such  persons;  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Veteran."?'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BALDWIN: 
H.R.  412.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1613  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  in  determining  the  period  within  which 
a  veteran  must  complete  his  program  of 
education  or  training,  the  Administrator 
shall  disregard  periods  during  which  the 
veteran  was  imable  to  pursue  his  program 
by  reason  of  disability;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 
H.R.  413.  A  hill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  reduce  from  65 
to  62  the  age  at  which  a  spouse's  annuity 
becomes  payable  in  cases  where  the  employee 
Is  retired  for  disability,  and  to  increase 
widows'  annuities  by  10  percent;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  414.  A  bill   to  require  certain  safety 
devices  on  motor  vehicles  sold,  shipped,  or 
used  in  interstate  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 
H.R.  415.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
•which  an  indivihual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;    to  the  Committee 
■  ^     on  Ways  and  Mecns. 

H.R.  416.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  33  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  make  the 
educational  benefits  provided  for  therein 
available  to  all  veterans  whetlier  or  not  they 
serve  during  a  period  of  war  or  of  armed 
hostilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Aifairs. 

H.R.417.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  from  18  to 
22,  in  the  case  of  a  child  attending  school, 
the  age  until  which  child's  insurance  bene- 
fits may  be  paid  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  V/ays  and  Means. 

H.R.  418,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Reveiiue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  excise 
tax  on  communications;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  419.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpa.ver  to 
deduct  tuition  expenses  paid  by  him  for  the 
education  of  himself  or  any  of  his  dependents 
at  an  Institution  of  higher  learning;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 


H.R.  420.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  commission- 
ing of  male  persons  in  tiie  Regular  Army  in 
the  Army  Nurse  Corps  and  the  Army  Medical 
Spec-iahst  Corps,  and  the  Regular  Air  Force 
with  a  viejv  to  designation  as  Air  Force  nurses 
r.nd  medital  specialists,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  421.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  tlie 
Uiiited  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  trans- 
po.'-laticn  or' use  in  interst;Ue  or  foreign  com- 
merce, v/itu  unlawful  or  fraudulent  intent, 
of  counterfeit,  fictitious,  altered,  lo.^t.  stolen, 
wrongfully  iippropriated.  un-iuthorized,  re- 
voked, or  canceled  credit  cards;  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  the  Judiciary. 
by  Mr.  BRAY: 
H.R.  422.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1493  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
use  or  manufacture,  in  certain  cases,  by  or 
for  the  United  c  tates  of  any  invention  de- 
scribed in  ajiU  covcrec'.  'oy  u  pritent  ol  the 
United  States;  to  the  Commit  :,ee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  423.  A   bill   for   the  relief   of   certain 
displaced   nationals  of   the  Netherlands;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  XEOGH: 
H  R.  424.  A  bi'.l  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
income  tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled individual,  for  expenses  for  tran.^porta- 
tion  to  and  from  work:    and  to  provide  an 
additional  excinpticn  for  income  tax  purpoccs 
for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is  disabled;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.R.  4-25.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(14)  (a) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  insure  the 
adequacv  of  the  national  railroad  freight  car 
supply,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  426.  A  bill  to  proter^t  consumers  by  re- 
quiring that  imported  meat  and  meat  food 
products  made  i.i  whole  or  in  pnrt  with  im- 
ported moat  bear  a  label  shdWinj  the  coun- 
try of  origin  of  such  imported  meat;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  427.  A    bill    to    authorize    appropria- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  equitably  reimburs- 
ing the  States  for  certain  free  and  toll  roads 
on  the  National   System  of  Interstate   and 
Defense  Highways,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.R.  428.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959.  with  re- 
spect to  the  contribution  made  by  Govern- 
ment  toward   health  benefit   protection  for 
employees  and  annuitants  and  members  of 
their  families;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  429.  A  bill  to  amend  provisions  rela- 
tive to  compensatory  time  and  overtime  for 
certain  postal  field  service  employees:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  430.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  atUhorize  the  retirement 
of  employees  after  30  years  of  service  without 
reduction  in  annuity;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfTice  and  Civil  .Service. 

H.R.  431.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  hazardous  duty  pay  in  certain  cases; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  432.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954 
and  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  with 
reg.Trd  to  filing  designation  of  beneficiary, 
rind  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  433.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  authorize  the  retirement 
of  enaployees  after  30  years  of  service  with- 
out reduction  in  annuity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  434.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  that 


accumulated  sick  leave  be  credited  to  retire- 
ment fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  435.  A  bill  to  provide  under  the  social 
security  program  for  payment  for  hospital 
and  related  services  to  aged  beneficiaries;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  436.  A  bill  to  provide  for  recognition 
of  Federal  employee  unions  and  to  provide 
procedures  for  the  adjustment  of  grievances' 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  437.  A  bill  to  amend  provisions  rela- 
tive to  overtime  in  the  Postal  Field  Service 
Compensation  Act  to  provide  time  and  one- 
half  for  sub;ititutes  for  overtime  work;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  438.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirenient'Act  to  eliminate  the  reductton  in 
annuity  elected  for  a  spouse  when  such 
spouse  predeceases  the  person  making  the 
election;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Ci''.  11  Service. 

H.R.  439.  A  bill  to  exempt  regular  and 
classified  substitute  employees  in  post  of- 
fices of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes 
from  residence  requirements  governing  ap- 
ix)intment  and  service  of  postmasters  at  post 
offices  to  w.'-'!c1i  such  employees  are  assigned; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

IT.R.  440.  A  bill  to  correct  certain  inequities 
with  re.3pect  to  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  441.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  credit- 
ing for  civil  service  retirement  purposes  of 
certain  service  rendered  by  civilian  employees 
of  nonappropriated  fund  instrumentalities  of 
the  Armed  Forcer.;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  442.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  lor  mandatory  re- 
tirement of  employees  upon  attainment  of 
70  yt'ius  of  agp  .uid  completion  of  5  years 
of  f.crvice.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Commntee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  443.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  444.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  cabaret  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA: 
H  R.  445.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  to  permit 
marketing  orders  applicable  to  carrots,  citrus 
fruits,  and  onions  to  provide  for  paid  adver- 
ti-sing;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DJ3LANEY: 
H.R.  446.  A  bin  to  authorize  a  2-year  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for  all 
elementary    and    i^ccondary    school    children 
in  all  of  the  States;    to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H.R.  447.  A  bill  to  increase  benefits  under 
the  Federal  old-age,  stu-vlvors,  and  disability 
Insurance  system,  to  provide  child's  insurance 
benefits  beyond  age   18  while  in  school,  to 
provide  widow's  benefits  at  age  60  on  a  re- 
dticed  basis,  to  provide  benefits  for  certain 
individuals  not  otherwise  eligible  at  age  72,  to 
Improve   the   actuarial    status   of   the   trust 
funds,  to  extend  coverage,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTETN: 
H.R.  448.  A  bill  to  establish  the  power  of 
the  individual  States  and  the   local  subdi- 
visions thereof  to  prevent  constrtiction  of  nu- 
clear devices  within  their  territorial  limits; 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 
H.R.  449.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  waiver  of 
collection    of    certain    erroneous    payments 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  to  certain 
civilian  and  military  personnel;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  450.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  creation 
of    original    ornamental    designs    of    useful 
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,ticies  by  protecthig  the  authors  of  such  de- 
^  i=  for  a  limited  time  against  unauthorized 
"l.in^  to  S,e  Cor.-unittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
''°u  R  451  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  dis- 
nifced  nationals  of  the  Netherlands;  to  the 
rommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

^452  A  bill  to  amend  the  public  assist- 
ant provisions  of  the  social  Security  Act  to 
i^it  the  payment  of  assistance  to  indi- 
Kls  in  nonpublic  mental  institutions;  to 
thP  committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
%?S?  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
social' security  Act  to  increase  the  amount  of 
Sde  income  which  a  widow  with  minor 
^hUdren  may  earn  without  suffering  deduc- 

fons  J^om  the  benefits  to  which  she  is  en- 
titled thereunder;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways 

'''Sr^^'a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  certain  amounts  paid 
or  the  education  of  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse, 
or  his  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

^'hR%55  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  security  Act  to  include  Michigan 
anions  the  States  which  may  obtain  social 
security  coverage,  under  State  agreement,  for 
State  and  local  policemen  and  firemen;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  -.^. 

H  R  456.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  make  certain  nonprofit  organizations 
eligible  for  donations  of  surplus  property; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Bv  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H  E  457  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  a  highway  from  Tampa,  Fla.  to 
Miami  Fla.,  as  a  part  of  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
HR  458  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  include  the  Virgin 
Islands  as  an  eligible  recipient  of  matching 
grants  for  the  construction  of  educationa* 
television  broadcasting  facilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Bv  Mr.  GROSS: 
H.R.  459.  A  bill  to  provide  for  more  uni- 
form application  of  section  4369  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  which  pertains  to  filing 
of  information  relating  to  second-class  mail 
publications;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  460.  A  bill  prohibiting  lithographing 
or  engraving  on  envelopes  sold  by  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HR  461.  A  bill  to  amend  part  I  of  tne 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  direct  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  to  make  reg- 
ulations requiring  that  freight  and  other 
unlighted  cars  be  so  equipped  that  they 
cm  b-  readilv  seen  at  night;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R  462.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  depletion 
allowance  for  oil  and  gas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  463.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pre- 
scribe safe  stand;irds  for  the  discharge  of 
substances  into  the  air  by  motor  vehicles; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Bv  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington: 
H.R.  464.  A  bill  to  orovide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital at  Vancouver.  Wash.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.R.  455.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1953  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation of  rates  and  practices  of  air  carriers 
and  foreign  air  carriers  in  foreign  air  trans- 
portation, and  for  other  purposes;'  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 
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By  Mr.  HECHLER: 
H.R.  466.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  under  that  act,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG: 
H.R.  467.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  require  certain  new  packages  of  im- 
ported articles  to  be  marked  to  indicate  the 
country  of  origin,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  468.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  prevent  duplication 
of  benefits  based  on  disability  in  cases  where 
the  disabled  Individual  receives  workmen's 
compensation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  469.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  exempt  from 
tax  musical  instruments  sold  to  students  for 
school  use:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  ,^      . 

H.R.  470.  A  bill  to  create  the  Freedom 
Commission  and  the  Freedom  Academy;  to 
research  and  develop  an  Integrated,  opera- 
tional science  to  win  the  nonmilltary  part 
of  the  global  struggle  between  freedom  and 
communism;  and  to  train  Government  per- 
sonnel, private  citizens,  and  foreign  students 
in  this  science;  to  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

H  R  471    A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Veterans 
Administration  hospital  in  the  Halifax  area 
of  Volusia  County.  Fla.;   to  the  Conunittee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR  472  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Income 
tax  credit  to  an  individual  taxpayer  for  tui- 
tion and  fees  paid  to  an  institution  of  higher 
education,  and  to  allow  a  tax  credit  to  all 
taxpayers  for  charitable  contributions  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR  473  A  bill  to  amend  section  1371  of 
th«»  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
certain  testamentary  trusts  to  qualify  as 
shareholders  in  electing  small  business  cor- 
porations; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H  R  474  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
deferment  of  income  from  service  contracts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR  475.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  chari- 
table contributions  to  museums  by  Individ- 
uals shall  be  deductible  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses under  the  30-percent  limitation  of  ad- 
justed gross  income;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HR  476.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  the  filing 
and  publication  of  additional  Information  by 
certain  tax-exempt  nonprofit  organizations 
which  conduct  public  fund  drives.  In  order  to 
protect  the  public  against  improper  utiliza- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  such  drives;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  477.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  retaUers  ex- 
cise tax  on  toilet  preparations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  478.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
and  certain  provisions  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  taxation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  479.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
amounts  paid  for  communication  services  or 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  480.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment  of 
child's  Insurance  benefits  after  attainment  of 
age  18  in  the  case  of  a  child  attending  a 
coUege  or  university;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HR  481.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  and  facil- 


itate the  deduction  from  gross  Income  by 
teachers  of  the  expenses  of  education  (in- 
cluding certain  travel)  undertaken  by  them, 
and  to  provide  a  uniform  method  of  proving 
entitlement  to  such  deduction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  482.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  for  non- 
recognition  of  gain  or  loss  on  certain  reac- 
qulsitions  of  real  property:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  483.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2056  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating 
to  the  effect  of  disclaimers  on  the  allowance 
of  the  marital  deduction  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H  R.  484.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  apply  to  gross  Income 
from  sales  of  items  of  income  In  respect  of 
decedents/Ciie  ordinary  rules  for  determining 
the  proiftr  taxable  year  of  Inclusion  in  gross 
income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  aiid 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  485.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Auburn-Folsom  South  unit, 
Anierican  River  division.  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect, California,  under  Federal  reclamation 
lavvs;  to  the  Conamittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KORNEGAY: 
H.R.  486.  A    bill    to    protect    the    public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  regulate  the  manufac- 
ture, compounding,  processing,  distribution, 
delivery,    and    possession    of    habit-forming 
barbiturate  drugs,  amphetamine,  and  other 
habit-forming  central  nervous  system  stimu- 
lant  drugs,   and   other   drugs   that   have    a 
potential  for  abuse  resulting  In  psychotoxlc 
effects  or  antisocial  behavior;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commence. 
By  Mr.  LEGGETTi 
H.R.  487.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  in  post  office  buildings  de- 
signed to  permit  the  secret  surveillance  of 
employees  of  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
prohibiting  the  use  of  such  facilities  in  post 
office  buildings  now  In  use;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  488.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Reth-ement  Act  to  permit  premium  compen- 
sation of  flreflghting  employees  to  be  con- 
sidered as  basic  salary  for  the  purposes  of 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  489.  A  bill  to  promote  fair  competi- 
tion among  subcontractors  and  to  prevent 
bid  peddling  on  public  works  contracts  by  re- 
quiring persons  submitting  bids  on  those 
contracts  to  specify  certain  subcontractors 
who  will  assist  In  carrying  them  out;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  490.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  3-year  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  construction  of  veterinary 
medical  education  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  491.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  child's  insiu-ance  benefits  to  dis- 
abled children  of  an  insured  individual  even 
though  such  Individual  has  not  himself  be- 
come entitled  to  benefits  or  died;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR  492.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XIV  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
that  permanently  and  totally  disabled  in- 
dividuals under  age  18.  as  well  as  those  over 
18  shall  be  eligible  for  aid  thereunder,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conamittee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

H  R  493  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  make  cer- 
tain persons  eligible  to  participate  In  the  loan 
guaranty  provisions  of  that  chapter  who 
would  be  so  eligible  if  they  were  not  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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H.R.494.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  expand  the  exemp- 
tion from  the  tax  on  the  transportation  of 
persons  which  is  accorded  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  495.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
4.  1955,  as  amended,  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion of  irrigation  distribution  systems;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Afifairs. 

By  Mr.  LENNON : 
H.R.  496.  A  bill  to  design.'>.te  lock  and  dam  3 
on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  N.C.,  as  the  William 
O.  Huske  lock  and  dam;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R.  497.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
26.    1954.    to   establish    a   National  Advisory 
Council  on  Education;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
H.R.  498.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  ep.rnings  permitted  each  year 
without  any  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
imder:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska : 
H.R.  409.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Nebraska  midstate  division, 
Missouri  River  Basin  project,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  500.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lisiiment  of  the  Agate  Fossil  Beds  National 
Monument  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  501.  A   bill   to   reauthorize  construc- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
North  Loup  division,  Nebraska,  of  the  Mis-  ■ 
souri  River  Basin  project;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  502.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  impose  a  limitation 
upon  the  time  for  the  institution  of  depor- 
tation  proceedings,   and   a  limitation   upon 
the  time  for  the  loss  of  U.S.  nationality;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  503.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  504.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  formulate  plans  for  a  memorial  to  re- 
cipients of  the  Congressional  Ttiedal  of  Honor; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
H.R.  505.  A  bill  to  increase  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  annually  to  carry 
out  the  program  for  the  conservation  and 
restoration  of  the  Hawaiian  nene  goose,  and 
to  extend  such  program  for  an  additional  5 
years;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  506.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  a  loan  and  grant  to 
the  State  of  Hawaii  for  the  construction  of 
the  Kokee  water  project,  Hawaii,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.R.  507.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
shall  hereafter  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HH.  508.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber  9,  1940.  to  provide  that  the  10-year  stat- 
ute of  limitations  applicable  to  claims 
against  the  United  States  shall  not  bar  the 
payment  of  svch  claims  where  they  are  filed 
with  an  appropriate  agency  of  the  United 
States  during  such  10-year  period;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
ByMr.  \UNISH: 
KM.  509.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public  health 
by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  regulate  the  manufacture, 
compounding,   processing,    distribution,   de- 
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livery,  and  possession  of  habit-forming  bar- 
biturate drugs,  amphetamine  and  other 
habit-forming  central  nervous  system  stimu- 
lant drugs,  and  other  drugs  that  have  a 
potential  for  abuse  resulting  in  psychotoxic 
effects  or  antisocial  behavior;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  510.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  511.  A  bill  to  provide  under  the  social 
security  program  for  p.iyment  for  ho.spltal 
and   related   services    to   aged    beneficiaries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  POFP: 
HJl.  512.  A  bill  to  provide  a  credit  against 
the  Federal  income  tax  lor  additional  State 
and  local  t.axes  imposed  for  school  purposes; 
to  the  Commit trr-  on  Ways  and  Means. 

n.R.  513.  A  bill  to  ame  --.d  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall,  under 
certain  circumst.incos,  di.sclose  the  current 
addresses  of  husbands  and  parents  who  have 
deserted  their  families;  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  514.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  permit  donations  of  surplus  property  to 
volunteer  firelighting  organizations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  en  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

H.R.  515.  A  bill  to'  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  to 
a  taxpayer  who  Is  a  student  at  a  college  for 
certain  expenses  incurred  in  obtaining  a 
higher  education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  516.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  child 
of  an  Insured  individual,  after  attaining  age 
18.  may  continue  to  receive  child's  Insurance 
benefits  until  he  attains  age  21  If  he  Is  a 
full-time  student;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  POOL: 
H.R.  517.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  National 
Park  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  518.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
outside  Income  which  may  be  earned  without 
deductions  from  benefits  in  cases  where  a 
husband  and  wife  are  both  beneficiaries  but 
all  or  most  of  such  outside  income  is  derived 
by  only  one  of  them;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  519.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  72  to  68 
the  age  at  which  deductions  on  account  of 
an  individual's  outside  earnings  will  cease 
to  be  made  from  benefits  based  on  such  In- 
dividual's wage  record;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  520.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  In- 
creased personal  exemptions  for  his  children 
while  they  are  attending  school;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  521.  A  bill  to  establish  and  prescribe 
the  functions  of  the  Federal  Tax  Commis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  522.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  amounts  expended  by  firemen  for  meals 
which  they  are  required  to  eat  at  their  post 
of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  523.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  Income  for  tuition  and 
other  expenses  paid  by  him  for  his  educa- 
tion or  the  education  of  his  spouse  or  any  of 
his  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


H.R.  524.  A  bill  to  amend  section  21  of  thp 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  for  thl 
retirement  of  the  public  debt;  to  the  Com 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  525.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  Income  for  tuition  and 
certain  other  educational  expenses  paid  bv 
him  for  the  education  of  a  dependent  at  a 
private  non})rofit  elementary  or  secondary 
school;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  526.  A  bill  creating  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious  and 
Obscene  Matters  and  Materials;  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  527.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  local  educational  agencies  to  assist 
them  to  meet  the  financial  burden  resulting 
from  the  entry  into  their  school  systems  of 
children  from  outside  the  State;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  528.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  529.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  Income  for  expenses 
paid  by  him  for  the  education  of  any  of  his 
dependents  at  an  Institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  530.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $800  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  531.  A  bill  to  assist  the  several  States 
in  establishing  hospital  facilities  and  pro- 
grams of  posthospltal  aftercare  for  the  care, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  ad- 
dicts, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  532.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(14)  (a) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  insure  the 
adequacy  of  the  national  railroad  freight  car 
supply,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  533.  A  bill  to  increase  the  personal 
income  tax  exemption  of  a  taxpayer  and  the 
additional  exemption  for  his  spouse  from 
$600  to  $1,000,  and  to  Increase  the  exemption 
for  a  dependent  from  $600  to  $1,000;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  534.  A  bill  to  require  loyalty  declara- 
tions from  employees  of  Government  sup- 
pliers and  from  labor  organizations  repre- 
senting the  employees  of  such  suppliers;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  535.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  In- 
formation relating  to  the  national  security 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  536.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  that  all  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  par- 
ticipated In  by  the  full  Court,  and  that  any 
vacancies  or  absences  In  the  membership  of 
the  Court  shall  be  temporarily  filled  by  cir- 
cuit judges;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania : 
H.R.  537.  A  bill  relating  to  the  status  of 
volunteer  fire  companies  for  pixrpose.';  of  lia- 
bility for  Federal  income  taxes  and  for  cer- 
tain Federal  excise  taxes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 

H.R.  538.  A   bill    to   extend  Federal   meat 

inspection  and  to  permit  cooperation  with 

State  meat  inspection  services,  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
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By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request) 

HR  539  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
title  38  United  States  Code,  by  providing 
a  2-year  presumptive  period  of  service  con- 
nection for  the  psychoses  which  develop 
within  2  years  from  the  date  of  separation 
from  active  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.  540.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  an  11  percent  In- 
crea.'ie  in  rates  of  disability  compensation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.R.  5*1.  A  hill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  542.  A  bill  to  authorize  establishment 
of  the  Tocks  Island  National  Recreation  Area 
m  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee'on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 

H.R.  543.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  In 
order  to  continue  the  veterans  hospitals  and 
Armed  Forces  dairy  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  544.  A  bill  to  establish  a  research 
laboratory  at  which  programs  of  research 
and  study  shall  be  conducted  to  develop  new 
and  Improved  Industrial  uses  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  545.  A  bill  to  permanently  extend  the 
special  milk  programs  for  the  Armed  Forces 
and  veterans  hospitals:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  546.  A  bill  to  retrocede  to  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  concurrent  jurisdiction  over 
the  rights-of-way  for  U.S.  Highway  16  and 
Wisconsin  State  Highway  No.  21  within 
Camp  McCoy.  Wis.,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  547.  A  bin  to  Improve  the  old-age. 
survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  program 
by  providing  minimum  benefits  for  certain 
individuals  who  have  attained  age  72  and 
by  liberalizing  the  retirement  test  through 
Increasing  the  amount  of  earnlnirs  permitted 
without  full  deductions  from  benefits;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  548.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  impose  additional  duties  on  cattle, 
beef,  and  veal  Imported  each  year  in  excess 
of  annual  quotas;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  549.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  manufacturers  excise  tax  on 
business  machines  in  the  case  of  articles 
purchased  for  the  exclusive  use  of  a  church 
or  a  convention  or  association  of  churches; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  UDALL: 

H.R.  550.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  In- 
creases in  annuities  payable  from  the  civil 
Service  retirement  and  disability  fund,  to 
Improve  the  financing  of  the  civil  service 
retirement  svstem,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Bv  Mr.  UTT: 

H.R.  551.  A  bill  to  provide  for,  phase  out, 
and  to  extend  the  use  of  Mexican  agricul- 
tural workers  under  title  V  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

'     H.R.  552.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Arms  Con- 
trol  and  Disarmament  Agency,   and   repeal 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

H.R.  553.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  tax  on  club  dues  for  nonprofit 
hunting  and  fishing  clubs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  554.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
29,  1940.  relating  to  the  administration  of 
the  Washington  National  Airport,  to  transfer 


to  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  certain  additional  real  property  of 
the  United  States  to  facilitate  the  expansion 
of  such  airport  for  general  aviation  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.R.  555.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continuity 
and  support  of  study,  research,  and  develop- 
ment of  programs  for  peaceful  uses  in  sci- 
ence, commerce,  and  other  activities  related 
to  Antarctica,  which  shall  Include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to,  gathering,  evaluating, 
correlating,  and  dispersing  of  Information 
and  knowledge  obtained  from  exploration, 
research,  and  other  mediums  relating  to 
weather,  communications,  travel,  and  other 
areas  of  Information;  also  to  coordinate 
Antarctic  activities  among  those  agencies  of 
the  U.S.  Government  and  private  institutions 
interested  in  or  concerned  directly  with  the 
promotion,  advancement,  increase,  and  dif- 
fu.=ion  of  knowledge  of  the  Antarctic;  and  to 
direct  and  administer  U.S.  Antarctic  pro- 
grams in  the  national  interest;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MULTER : 
H.R.  556.  A  bill  relating  to  the  practice  of 
law  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  557.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of 
1947  with  respect  to  the  deduction  of  medi- 
cal expenses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

H.R.  558.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  dual  bank- 
ing system  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
H.R.  559.  A  bill  to  amend  section  801  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  code  of 
law  for  the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved 
March  3.  1901;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

H.R.  560.  A  bill  to  provide  for  increased 
Federal  Government  participation  In  meet- 
ing costs  of  maintaining  the  Nation's  Capital 
City  and  to  authorize  Federal  loans  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  capital  improvement 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

H.R.  561.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  honor  of  Col. 
David  (Mickey)  Marcus;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  562.  A  bill  to  prohibit  banks  insured 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
from  accepting  deposits  in  excess  of  certain 
percentages  of  their  outstanding  real  estate 
loans;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  563.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  119  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
clergymen  shall  not  be  competent  to  testify 
with  respect  to  certain  communications;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  564.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Hatch  Act 
to  permit  all  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Government  to  exercise  the  full  responsibility 
of  citizenship  and  to  take  an  active  part  In 
the  political  life  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  565.  A  bill  to  provide  a  residence  for 
pages  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, under  the  supervision  of  a  Capi- 
tol Pages'  Residence  Board;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  566.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  motor- vehicle  tires,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Ccnunlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  567.  A  bill  to  promote  the  safety  of 
employees  and  travelers  upon  common  car- 
riers by  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce by  requiring  such  carriers  to  main- 
tain tracks,  bridges,  roadbed,  and  permanent 
structures  for  the  support-of-way.  trackage, 
and  traffic  in  cafe  and  suitable  condition,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  568.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  oi  1937  to  provide  that  an  in- 


dividual with  40  years'  service  may  retire 
regardless  of  age;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  569.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  shipment 
in  interstate  conunerce  of  plastic  bags  unless 
such  bags  are  labeled  or  manufactured  in 
accordance  with  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  570.  A  bill  to  require  certificates  of 
fitness  in  the  sale  of  automobiles,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  571.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3402  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  recognition  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  of  the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  for  the  prose- 
cution of  veterans'  claims;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Afiairs. 

H.R.  572.  A  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Peace  and  Security  Act  of  1961  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  and  support  of  a  Western 
Hemisphere  Police  Force;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  573.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Foreign 
Service  Officers'  Training  Corps;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  574.  A  bni  to  create  a  National  Peace 
Agency  and  to  prescribe  its  functions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H  R.  575.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  promote 
the  establishment  of  an  Inter-American 
Court  of  Justice;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

H.R.  576.  A  bUl  to  authorize  an  exhibit  at 
the  New  York  World's  Fair  In  honor  of  the 
late  President  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  577.  A  bni  to  amend  chapter  67  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  re- 
tired pay  for  reservists  who  have  10  or  more 
years  of  satisfactory  Federal  service  and  who 
performed  active  duty  for  5  or  more  years  in 
the  aggregate  during  Worm  War  I,  World 
War  II,  and  the  Korean  conlict;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.    V 

H.R.  578.  A  bill  to  prohibltHjie  discharge 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  under  con- 
ditions other  than  honorable  except  pursuant 
to  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  579.  A  bill  to  amend  section  15  of  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act 
to  permit  certain  enlistments  In  the  Armed 
Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  580.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  board  (out- 
side of  the  Department  of  Defense)  to  re- 
view and  correct  discharges  and  dismissals 
of  'former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  581.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
Automobile  Information  Disclosure  Act  so 
as  to  include  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  within 
the  provisions  of  such  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.582.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Ctirrency. 

HH.  583.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  584.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  authorize  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  Insure  bxislness  loans  made 
to  small  business  concerns  by  private  lend- 
ing Institutions;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  585.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  abolish  the  Loan  Policy  Board 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on   Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  586.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  require  officers  and 
directors  of  any  issuer  of  registered  secviri- 
ties  to  periodlcaHy  report  the  extent  to  which, 
and  the  purposes  for  which,  their  holdings 
at  such  seciuitlee  are  pledged,  hypothecated. 
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or  loaned;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  587.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  1938,  with  respect  to  the  prac- 
tice of  "overlooking"  passejiger  space  reser- 
vations; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  588.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  oi  1958  in  order  to  provide  for  re- 
search to  determine  criteria  and  means  for 
abating  objectionable  aircraft  noise;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  589.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  tamper- 
ing witli  speedometers  on  motor  vehicles  used 
in  commerce,  and  lor  other  ptirposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  590.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  with  respect  to  certain  con- 
tracts and  agreements  between  manufac- 
turers of  motor  vehicles  and  their  franchised 
dealers,  to  permit  t'-.e  estr.blishment  of  ex- 
clusive representation  by  dealers  and  restrict 
fr.vnchised  dealers  from  reselling  to  certain 
unauthorized  persons,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  tlie  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  591.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  that  a  small-business 
concern  may  not  be  denied  assistance  there- 
under solely  because  of  the  type  of  business 
in  which  it  is  engaged,  if  such  business  is 
lawful  in  the  community  where  such  con- 
ctrn  is  located;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  592.  A  bill  to  provide  for  disaster  loans 
to  small  business  concerns  which  suffer  eco- 
nomic injury  due  to  federally  aided  highway 
construction  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  503.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  com- 
petitive enterprise  system  by  assisting  quali- 
fied small-bucinoss  concerns  to  obtain  leases 
of  commercial  and  industrial  property,  where 
stringent  credit  requirements  tend  to  ex- 
clude such  concerns,  by  authorizing  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  guarantee, 
directly  or  in  coop'-ration  with  others,  the 
p.ivment  of  rentals  under  such  leases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  594.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  require  U.S.  obligations  to  be 
sold  at  not  less  than  par  value,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  595.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Act  of  1933  to  prohibit  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  from  having  more 
than  three  branches,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
H.R.  596.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  to  extend  cover- 
age to  certain  persons  engaged  in  civil  de- 
fense; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  597.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  a 
college  scholarship  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  598.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  599.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  and  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  to  provide  that  registration  with 
State  authorities  shall  not  be  required  in  the 
case  of  securities  registered  with  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  600.  A. bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  in  order  to  prohibit  the 
broadcasting  by  means  of  radio  or  television 
of  amateur  or  professional  boxing  matche.^;: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  601.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  strengthen  independent 
competitive  enterprise  by  providing  for  fair 
competitive  acts,  practices,  and  methods  of 


competition,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  602.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  require  disclosure  by 
Investment  advisers  of  transactions  for  their 
own  account  in  any  investments  of  the  type 
with  respect  to  which  they  render  advisory 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  603.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  nationally 
uniform  system  of  automobile  registration; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  604.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  sale  of  auto- 
mobiles with  unauthorized  equipment,  parts, 
and  accessories,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  605.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  so  as  to  remove  the  ex- 
emption of  secturities  offered  for  sale  and  sold 
in  only  one  State;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  606.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  control,  regu- 
late, and  allocate  the  use  and  distribution 
of  medicinal  substances  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  and  preserving  the  health  of  the 
American  people;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  607.  A  bill  to  aid  In  controlling  infla- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  608.  A  bill  to  require  the  Surgeon 
General  to  undertake  a  special  research  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  cystic  fibrosis;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  609.  A  bill  to  amend  part  I  of  title  III 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  make 
it  unlawful  for  broadcasters  to  make  unau- 
thorized deletions  from  certain  matter  sub- 
mitted for  broadcasting;  to  the  Committee 
on  Inter.state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  610.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
National  Housing  Act;  to  *he  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  611.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  include 
within  the  definition  of  "State  banks" 
branches  of  foreign  banks  authorized  under 
State  law  to  accept  deposits;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  612.  A  bill  to  require  banks  Insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to 
convert  inactive  demand  accounts  into  sav- 
ings accounts  in  certain  circumstances;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  613.  A  bill  to  amend  section  23A  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  614.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insiu-ance  Act  to  provide  for 
the  holding  of  pttblic  hearings  in  connection 
with  the  issuance  of  certain  certificates  and 
the  making  of  certain  findings  and  deter- 
minations, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  615.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  regulation 
of  the  solicitation  of  proxies  in  respect  of 
securities  issued  by  certain  banks,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H.R.  616.  A  bill  to  assist  the  several  States 
in  establishing  hospital  facilities  and  pro- 
grams of  posthospital  aftercare  for  the  care, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  ad- 
dicts, und  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  617.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  incen- 
tives for  the  repair,  improvement,  renovation, 
and  restoration  of  residential  and  commercial 
property  under  the  tax  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  provide  that  existing  housing  in 
urban  renev;al  arc^s  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  be  rehabilitated,  restored,  and 
preserved  in  all  possible  cases,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


H.R.  618.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5210  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  to  provide  that  lists 
of  the  shareholders  of  national  banks  shall 
be  available  for  inspection  by  committees  of 
Congress,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  619.  A  bill  to  amend  section  402(a) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  change  the 
name  of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation:  to  the  Committee  on 
B-inking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  620.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  provide  for  the  retirement  of 
Federal  Reserve  bank  stock  and  the  substi- 
tution of  interest-bearing  deposits  in  lieu 
thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  621.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insuri.nce  Act  and  title  IV  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  require  that  any 
stock  option  issued  by  an  insured  bank  or 
savings  and  loan  association  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  general  public  on  equal  terms 
(or.  If  offered  only  to  shareholders,  be  made 
available  on  equal  terms  to  all  of  them);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  622.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Defense  Production  shall 
develop  a  program  of  economic  controls  to 
stabilize  the  economy  and  safeguard  the  na- 
tional defense  in  time  of  emergency;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  623.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  624.  A  bill  to  amend  section  17  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  and  to  amend 
section  5  of  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  of 
1033  to  establish  an  International  Home 
Loan  Bank;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H.R.  625.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain 
certain  reserves  in  gold  certificates  against 
deposit  and  note  liabilities,  and  to  permit 
domestic  banks  to  pay  Interest  on  time  de- 
posits of  foreign  governments  at  rates  differ- 
ing from  those  applicable  to  domestic  de- 
positors; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  626.  A  bill  to  provide  for  fuel  alloca- 
tions and  priorities  during  emergencies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  G27.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Exi^ort 
Control  Act  of  1949:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  628.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  appointed  Governor  and  sec- 
retary, and  an  elected  legislative  assembly 
and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
H.R.  629.  A  bill  to  provide  an  elected  mayor, 
city  council,  school  board,  and  nonvoting 
Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

H.R.  630.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  appointed  Governor  and  sec- 
retary, and  an  elected  legislative  assembly 
and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of-  Columbia. 
H.R.  631.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  grading 
of  meat  and  for  informing  the  ultimate  user 
of  such  grade;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culttire. 

H.R.  632.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
8,  1932  (relatino;  to  dangerous  weapons  in  the 
District  of  Columbia),  to  create  a  presump- 
tion In  connection  with  the  possession  of 
certain  dangerous  weapons:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  633.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Income  and  Francise  Tax  Act  of 
1947  to  provide  an  exem.ption  for  students, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  634.  A  bill  to  require  proof  of  finan- 
cial  security   with   respect   to   each    person 
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who  registers  a  motor  vehicle  In  the  District 
of  Cohunbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  635.  A  bin  to  license  and  regulate 
private  employment  agencies  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  636.  A  bill  to  permit  certain,  proceed- 
ings supDlementary  to  judgment  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  in  the  municipal  court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

H.R.  637.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
8,  1932,  relating  to  the  control  or  possession 
in  the'  District  of  Columbia  of  dangerous 
weapons,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  638.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  639.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  to 
prohibit  certain  advertising  with  respect  to 
price,  and  to  prohibit  false  advertising  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  relating  to  alcoholic 
beverages:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

H.R.  640.  A  bin  to  provide  an  elected 
mayor,  city  council,  and  nonvoting  Delegate 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

H.R.  641.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1346  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  suits 
against  the  United  States  arising  out  of  con- 
tracts entered  Into  by  nonappropriated  fund 
activities  of  or  under  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  642.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1498  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  patent 
holders  to  bring  civil  actions  against  Govern- 
ment contractors  who  infringe  their  patents 
while  carrying  out  Government  contracts;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  643.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  prohibit  restraints  of  trade  carried  Into 
effect  through  the  use  of  unfair  and  decep- 
tive methods  •>of  packaging  or  labeling  cer- 
tain consumer  commodities  distributed  in 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  644.  A  bill  to  promote  safe  driving  and 
eliminate  the  reckless  and  irresponsible 
driver  from  the  streets  and  highways  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  providing  that  any 
person  operating  a  motor  vehicle  within  the 
District  while  apparently  under  the  influence 
of  intoxicating  liquor  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
given  his  consent  to  a  chemical  test  of  certain 
of  his  body  substances  to  determine  the  al- 
coholic content  of  his  blood,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

H.R.  645.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  municipal  arts  council  representa- 
tive of  local  nonprofit  organizations  and  in- 
stitutions. Including  educational  organiza- 
tions and  Institutions,  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia with  active  programs  In  the  arts,  to 
set  aside  for  such  local  cultural  activities  1 
mill  out  of  each  $1  of  tax  revenue  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  to 
prohibit  false  advertising  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  relating  to  alcoholic  beverages;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  647.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
3,  1901,  to  permit  the  appointment  of  new 
trustees  in  deeds  of  trust  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  agreement  of  the  parties;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

rf.R.648.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  minimum  wage  law  to  provide 
broader    coverage.    Improved    standards    of 


minimum  wage  and  overtime  compensation 
protection,  and  improved  means  of  enforce- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

H.R.  649.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment 
to  local  governments  of  sums  in  lieu  of  taxes 
and  special  assessments  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain Federal  real  property,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  POFF: 

H.R.  650.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  men 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  62  may  retire 
on  a  full  annuity  thereunder  upon  comple- 
tion of  30  years  of  service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  651.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  eliminate  the  provi- 
sions which  reduce  the  annuities  of  the 
spouses  of  retired  employees  by  the  amount 
of  certain  monthly  benefits  payable  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  652.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  653.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  permit  an  annuitant 
to  receive  his  annuity  even  though  he  rendA's 
compensated  service  for  the  outside  employer 
by  whom  he  was  last  employed  before  his 
annuity  began  to  accrue:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

H.R.  654.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  credit  against 
income  tax  for  an  employer  who  employs 
older  persons  in  his  trade  or  business;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  655.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adjusting 
conditions  of  competition  between  certain 
domestic  Industries  and  foreign  industries 
with  respect  to  the  level  of  wages  and  the 
working  conditions  in  the  production  of  arti- 
cles imported  into  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  656.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  to  provide  judicial  re- 
view of  certain  determinations  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  657.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  establish  lia- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for 
the  taking  of  easements  in  the  navigable  air- 
space of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  658.  A  bill  to  amend  section  610  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  es- 
tablish minlmtim  standards  for  operation  of 
civil  supersonic  aircraft  throtjgh  the  naviga- 
ble airspace  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  659.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  to  establish  a  special  pro- 
gram for  the  construction,  expansion,  re- 
modeling, and  alteration  of  public  eleemosy- 
nary hospitals;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R,  660.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  bomb- 
ing of  certain  buildings  will  create  a  rebutta- 
ble presumption  that  a  Federal  criminal  of- 
fense has  been  committed  for  purposes  of  In- 
vestigation by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  661.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  662.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  501(b) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require 
evidence  of  financial  responsibility  In  connec- 
tion with  the  registration  of  certain  aircraft; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  663.  A  bin  to  authorize  a  2-year  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for  all 


elementary  and  secondary  school  children 
In  all  of  the  States;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  664.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  DC  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  to 
provide  for  establishment  of  a  national  sci- 
ence research  data  processing  and  informa- 
tion retrieval  system  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  111.;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  665.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  make  It  an  unfair 
labor  practice  for  an  employer  or  a  labor 
organization  to  discriminate  unjustifiably 
on  account  of  age;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  666.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act,  1947,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  667.  A  bin  to  amend  section  9(b)(3) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  provision  thereof  prohibiting 
the  certification,  as  bargaining  representa- 
tive of  persons  employed  as  guards,  of  a 
labor  organization  which  admits  to  mem- 
bership, or  is  affiliated  with  an  organization 
which  admits  to  membership,  employees 
other  than  guards;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HR.  668.  A  bill  to  amend  section  307(c) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  re- 
quire the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  to  prescribe  air  traflac  rules 
governing  .the  use  of  landing  areas  by  cer- 
tain aircraft;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  639.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  commission  on  air- 
craft noise  abatement  problems;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conmierce. 

H.R.  670.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  in  order  to  provide  for  re- 
search to  determine  criteria  and  means  for 
abating  objectionable  aircraft  noise;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  671.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  to  require  iden- 
tification markings  on  the  underside  of  the 
wings  of  certain  aircraft;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  672.  A  bill  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  provide  compen- 
sation for  certain  additional  losses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  673.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  U.S.  Foreign  Service  Academy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  674.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bureau  of  Senior  Citizens  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  to  authorize  Federal  grants  to  as- 
sist in  the  development  and  operation  of 
studies  and  projects  to  help  senior  citizens; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  675.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  676.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court  of  Veterans' 
Appeals  and  to  prescribe  Its  jurisdiction  and 
functions;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  677.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  criminal 
penalties  for  the  mailing,  importing,  or  trans- 
porting .of  obscene  matter,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  678.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
Income  tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled Individual,  for  expenses  for  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide  an 
additional  exemption  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is  phys- 
ically or  mentally  incapable  of  caring  for 
himself;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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H.R.  679.  A  bill  declaring  October  12  to  be 
a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  oil  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  680.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
more  effective  evaluation  of  tlie  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SKUBIT2: 

H.R.  681.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
memoration of  certain  historical  events  in 
the  State- of  Kansas,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 

H.R.  682.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  prop- 
erty to  municipalities  and  to  volunteer  fire- 
fighting  organizations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  683.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  witli  re- 
spect to  the  procedure  for  amending  orders; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

B.S..  684.  A  bUl  declaring  October  12  to  be 
a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H-R.  685.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
each  of  the  several  States  shall  be  reduced 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  adult  in- 
habitants of  such  State  whose  right  to  vote 
Is  denied  or  abridged;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  686.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform  an- 
nual observances  of  certain  national  holidays 
on  Mondays;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  687.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  employers 
having  pension  plans  under  which  payments 
are  correlated  with  social  security  benefits 
shall  be  subject  to  an  additional  tax  in  cases 
where  increaE°s  in  such  benefits  result  In  a 
reduction  in  their  own  contributions  under 
such  plans  and  are  not  passed  on  to  their 
retired  employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 

H.R.  688.  A  bill  to  provide  that  tires  sold 
or  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  for  use  on 
motor  vehicles  shall  meet  certain  safety 
standards;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  689.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Joanna 
Dam  and  Reservoir  now  under  construction 
on  the  Salt  River  near  Joanna,  Mo.,  as  the 
"Clarence  Cannon  Dam  and  Reservoir";  to 
tiie  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin : 

H.R.  690.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  child 
oi  an  instired  individual,  after  attaining  age 
18,  may  continue  to  receive  child's  insurance 
benefits  until  he  attains  age  21  if  he  is  a 
full-time  student;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  691.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  permitted  without  deduc- 
tions from  benefits,  to  provide  minimum 
benefits  for  all  individuals  not  otherwise  en- 
titled at  age  70,  and  to  provide  an  across- 
the-board  Increase  In  all  benefits  thereunder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  692.  A  bill  to  amend  section  624(d)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  pro- 
vide that  all  so-called  end-\ase  inspedx^s" 
shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Inspec- 
tor General,  Foreign  Assistance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Foreign   Affairs. 

H.R.  693.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  benefits 
to  persons  who  served  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  in  Mexico  or  on  its  borders 
during  the  period  beginning  May  9,  1916. 
and  ending  April  6,  1917,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 


H Jl.  694.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  cer- 
tain States  bordering  the  Mississippi  River 
in  the  Qonstructlon  of  the  Great  River  Road; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mi;.  TRIMBLE: 

HH.  695.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  exclusion  of 
dog  guides  for  the  blind  from  certain  public 
carriers,  transport  terminals,  and  other  places 
of  business  which  operate  in  interstate  com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WELTNER: 

H.R.  696.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  facilitate  sales  of  one-  to 
four-family  residences  in  locations  adversely 
affected  by  airports  constructed  or  expanded 
with  Federal  fixiancial  assistance  furnished 
under  the  Federal  Airport  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.697.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7701  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify 
the  tax  status  of  certain  professional  asso- 
ciations and  corporations  formed  under  State 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas: 

H.R.  698.  .A  bill. to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Guiidalupe  Mountains  National 
Park  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

HJl.  699.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
29,  1940,  relating  to  the  administration  of  the 
Washington  National  Airport,  to  transfer  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  certain  additional  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  facilitate  the  expansion  of 
such  aiaport  for  general  aviation  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  700.  A  bill  to  prohibit  trade  with  Com- 
munist nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  701.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway  La- 
bor Act  in  order  to  provide  for  establishment 
of  special  adjustment  boards  to  resolve  dis- 
putes otherwise  referable  to  the  National 
Railroad  Adjiistment  Board;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  702.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  so  as  to  require  additional 
precautionary  measures  aboard  certain  air- 
craft in  the  interest  of  the  safety  of  the 
traveling  public;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  703.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  shall  not  apply 
to  the  sale  of  natural  gas,  as  an  Incident  of 
Its  production  and  gathering,  by  an  inde- 
pendent producer  not  engaged  in  the  Inter- 
state transmission  of  natural  gas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  704.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway  La- 
bor Act  in  order  to  make  all  awards  of  the 
National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board  final; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  705.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  that 
certain  provisions  of  insurance  contracts 
covering  loss  of  life  or  personal  Injury  of 
passengers  being  transported  shall  be  null 
and  void;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commgfce. 

H.R.  706.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  In  order  to  provide  for  establish- 
ment of  special  adjustment  boards  upon  the 
request  either  of  representatives  of  employees 
or  of  carriers  to  resolve  disputes  otherwise 
referable  to  the  National  Railroad  Adjust*- 
ment  Board;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 

H.R.  707.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Tualatin  Federal  reclamation 
project,  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  708.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 


of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out any  deductions  from  benerits  thereunder 
CO  the  Conmiiitee  on  Ways  and  Mean^i. 

H.R.  709.  A  bill  relating  to  the  rate  of  duty 
on  fresh  and  frozen  strawberries  which  are 
imported  from  Mexico;  to  tlie  Commi^iee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  , 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL : 

H.R.  710.  A  bill  to  permit  States  or  otber 
duly  constituted  taxing  authorities  to  sub- 
ject persons  to  liability  for  payment  of  p."o:> 
erty  taxes  on  property  located  in  Federal 
areas  within  such  State;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 

H.R.  711.  A  bill  to  establish  rules  of  inter- 
pretation governing  qiiestions  of  tlie  eilect  of 
acts  of  Congress  on  State  laws;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  712.  A  bin  defining  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  all  Federal 
courts  inferior  thereto,  in  certain  instances; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  713.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  certain  quali- 
fications for  persons  appointed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  to  provide  that  persons 
who  have  held  certain  Federal  and  State 
offices  shall  be  ineligible  for  appointment 
to  any  Federal  judgeship  within  5  years  after 
leaving  such  offices;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Hit.  714.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  proscribe  travel  in  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  for  purposes  of  incit- 
ing to  riot  or  committing  other  unlawful 
acts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BALDWIN: 

H.R.  715.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 13,  1946,  relating  to  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  cost  of  protecting  the  shores  of 
publicly  owned  property;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  716.  A  bill  to  amend  section  107  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960  to  Increase  the 
general  authorization  for  small  navigation 
projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  717.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  to  ex- 
pend certain  appropriated  funds  to  main- 
tain harbors  and  waterways  at  depths  re- 
quired  for  defense  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  718.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Federal  funds  to  non-Federal  en- 
tities desiring  to  undertake  projects  for  flood 
control  and  related  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BOLLING: 

H.R.  719.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  permit  foreign -flag  ves- 
sels to  transport  passengers  between  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  to  attend  the 
Seventh  Assembly  of  the  World  Convention 
of  Churches  of  Christ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BONNER : 

H.R.  720.  A  bill  to  expand  the  authority 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Government  to  settle 
claims  not  cognizable  under  the  Tort  Claims 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  721.  A  bill  to  simplify  the  admeasure- 
ment of  small  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  722.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  existing  law  concerning  the  relationship 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  the  Army 
and  Navy  so  they  will  apply  with  similar 
effect  to  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  723.  A  bill  to  require  the  Inspection 
of  certain  towing  vessels;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Pleherles. 

H.R.  724.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  certain  Canal  Zone  prisoners  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Attorney  General;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  725.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  responsibility 
for    marking   of   obstructions   in   navigable 
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waters;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HE  726.  A  bill  to  repeal  and  amend  cer- 
tain statutes  fixing  or  prohibiting  the  col- 
lection of  fees  for  certain  services  under  the 
navigation  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H  R.  727.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Coast  Guard  Band;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HR.  728.  A  bill  to  broaden  the  vessel  ex- 
change provisions  of  section  510(1)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  extend  such 
nrovisions  for  an  additional  5  years,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  andFislieries. 

H.R.  729.  A  bill  to  amend  section  510(a)  (1) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 

ics 

HR  730.  A  bill  to  improve  the  aids  to 
navigation  services  of  the  Coast  Guard;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
HR.  731.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  real  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR.732.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
■Au  act  to  require  certain  safety  devices  on 
household  refrigerators  shipped  In  interstate 
commerce,"  approved  August  2,  1956;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
msrcc. 

HR.733-  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
•An  act  to  authorize  the  construction,  pro- 
action  operation,  and  maintenance  of  a 
public  airport  In  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
District  of  Columbia";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  734.  A  bill  to  amend  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  September  15,  1960,  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  certain  park  roads,  highways,  and 
vehicular  facilities  by  those  carriers  of  pas- 
sengers by  motor  vehicles  which  are  certifi- 
cated by  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  735.  A  bill  to  amend  section  602  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  make  it  a 
crime  for  certain  persons,  for  political  pur- 
poses, to  divulge  Information  relating  to  lists 
or  names  of  persons  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  736.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 

H.R.  737.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pubhc  Works 
Acceleration  Act  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  under  that  act,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 

H.R.  738.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  acts 
against  the  person  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  certain 
other  Federal  officers  designated  to  act  as 
President  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  that 
office  a  Federal  crime;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.R.  739.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  at  West- 
field,  Mass.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HH.  740.  A  bill  granting' the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  northeastern  wa- 
ter and  related  land  resources  compact;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  741.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.R.  742.  A  bni  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection   of   the   President   and   the   Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  743.  A  bill  to  provide  a  nospital  insur- 
ance program  for  the  aged  under  social  becu- 
rity,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  Insurance  system,  to  increase 
benefits,  improve  the  actuarial  status  of  the 
disability  insurance  trust  fund,  and  extend 
coverage,  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  additional  Federal  financial  par- 
ticipation   In    the   Federal-State    public    as- 
sistance programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FARNSLEY: 
H.R.  744.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  insur- 
ance program  for  the  aged  under  social  secu- 
rity, to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  system  to  increase 
benefits,  improve  the  actuarial  status  of  the 
disability  Insurance  trust  fund,'  and  extend 
coverage,  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  additional  Federal  financial  par- 
ticipation  in   the  Federal-State   public   as- 
sistance programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GRABOWSKI: 
H.R.  745.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  dlsabUlty   insurance   system,  to 
increase  benefits,  Improve  the  actuarial  sta- 
tus of  the  disability  Insurance  trust  fund, 
and  extend  coverage,  to  amend  the  Social 
Securitv  Act  to  provide   additional  Federal 
financial  participation  in  the  Federal-State 
public   assistance   programs,   and   for   other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee   on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  746.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  Insur- 
ance program  for  the  aged  under  social  secu- 
rity, to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  system,  to  increase 
benefits,  Improve  the  actuarial  status  of  the 
dlsabnity  Insurance  trust  fund,  and  extend 
coverage,  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  additional  Federal  financial  par- 
ticipation In  the  Federal-State  public  as- 
sistance programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  747.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, "and  disabUity  Insurance  system,  to 
Increase  benefits.  Improve  the  actuarial  sta- 
tus of  the  disability  insurance  trust  fund, 
and  extend  coverage,  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  additional  Federal 
financial  participation  In  the  Federal-State 
public  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

Bv  Mr.  SCHEUER : 
H.R.  "748.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  In- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  dlsabnity  Insurance  system,  to 
Increase  benefits.  Improve  the  actuarial 
status  of  the  disability  Insurance  trust  fund, 
and  extend  coverage,  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  additional  Federal 
financial  participation  In  the  Federal-State 
public  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STALE AUM : 
H.R.  '749.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  In- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  Insurance  system,  to 
Increase  benefits,  Improve  the  actuarial  sta- 
tus of  the  disability  Insurance  trtist  fund, 
and  extend  coverage,  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  additional  Federal 
financial  participation  In  the  Federal-State 


public  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FALLON : 
H.R.  750.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
501(c)  (14)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  exempt  from  income  taxation  certain 
nonprofit  corporations  and  associations  or- 
ganized to  provide  reserve  funds  for  domes- 
tic building  and  loan  associations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  751.  A  bni  to  provide  for  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Inter-American 
Cultural  and  Trade  Center  In  Dade  County, 
Fla.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
H.R.  752.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  one  additional  district  judge 
for  the   northern  district  of   Ohio;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  753.  A  bill  to  establish/the  period  of 
validity  and  fee  for  a  passpopt;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs, 

H.R.  754.  A  bill  to  prSvlde  under  the  social 
security  program  for  payment  for  hospital 
and  related  services  to  aged  beneficiaries;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and    Means. 

H.R.  755.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 
H.R.  756.  A  bin  to  direct  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  make  regulations 
that  certain  railroad  vehicles  be  equipped 
with  reflectors  or  luminous  material  so  that 
they  can  be  readily  seen  at  night;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.R.  757.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  758.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumotisly 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R.759.  A  bill  to  provide  under  the  so- 
cial security  program  for  payment  for  hos- 
pital and  related  services  to  aged  benefici- 
aries; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  760.  A  bni  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amoimt  of 
outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out deductions  from  benefits  thereunder;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  761.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit  against 
the  Individual  Income  tax  for  certain 
amounts  paid  as  expenses  of  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJl.  762.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  a  causeway  from  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  to 
Liberty  Island;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJt.  763.  A  bni  making  Columbus  Day  a 
legal  hoUday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  764.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  GARMATZ: 
H.R.  765.  A  blU  to  amend  title  m  of  the 
act  of  March  3,  1933,  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  "Buy  American  Act,"  to  require  the 
construction,  alteration,  and  repair  of  U.S. 
naval  vessels  in  shipyards  in  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.  766.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  by  inserting  a 
new  title  X  to  authorize  aid  In  developing, 
constructing,  and  operating  privately  owned 
nuclear-powered  merchant  ships;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
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H.R.  767.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 6,  1947,  to  extend  the  functions  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Bv  Mr.  GILBERT: 
-  H.R.  768.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  769.  A  bill  to  assist  the  several  States 
In  establishing  hospital  facilities  and  pro- 
grams of  posthospital  aftercare  for  the  care, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic 
addicts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  770.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clasrton  Act 
to  prohibit  restraints  of  trade  carried  into 
effect  through  the  use  of  unfair  and  de- 
ceptive methods  of  packaging  or  labeling 
certain  consumer  commodities  distributed 
In  commerce,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  771.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember  14.   1959,  with  respect  to  sales  and 
use   taxes   imposed   by   States  on  sales  and 
other  business  activities  in  interstate  com- 
merce, and  authorizing  studies  by  congres- 
sional committees  of  this  type  of  taxation; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  772.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  Federal  crimes 
certain  offenses  against  the   person   of   the 
President  or  Vice   President  of   the   United 
States;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  773.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to 
kill  a   letter  carrier   employed   by   the  Post 
Office  Department  while  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. .^ 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN :  a 
■   H.R.  774.  A  bill   to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection    of   the    President   and   the    Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
piuposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
H.R.775.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  and  fa- 
cilitate the  deduction  from  gross  income  by 
teachers  of  the  expenses  of  education   (in- 
cluding certain  travel)  undertaken  by  them, 
and  to  provide  a  uniform  method  of  prov- 
ing entitlement  to  such  deduction;    to   the 
Co'mmittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.GUBSER: 
H.R.  776.  A  bill  to  designate  the  tomb  In 
the  Arlington  Memorial  Amphitheater  In  the 
Arlington    National    Cemetery.    Va.,    of    the 
three  unknown  servicemen  of  World  War  I, 
World  War  II.  and   the  Korean  conflict  as 
the  "Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldiers";  to  the 
"  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
H.R.  777.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of   the  Interior   to    construct,   operate,   and 
maintain   the   San   Felipe   division.   Central 
Valley  project.  California,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  778.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  San  Felipe  division.  Central 
Valley  project.  California,  and  for  other  piu"- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.GUBSER: 
H.R.  779.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  each  of  the  States, 
Commonwealths,  territories,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  provide  for  a  private,  volun- 
tary medical  care  insurance  program  for  cer- 
tain persons  over  the  age  of  65.  and  to  au- 
thorize payments  by  the  Secretary  to  States 
ro  cover  part  of  the  costs  of  such  insurance; 
1o  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


H.R.  780.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  so  as  to  require  additional 
precautionary  measures  aboard  certain  air- 
craft in  the  interest  of  the  safety  of  the 
traveling  public;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HAG  AN  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  781..  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Com- 
mission on  Alcoholism,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  782.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  quali- 
fication for  persons  appointed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  HALL: 
K.R.  783.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1498  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
use  or  manufacture,  in  certain  cases,  by  or 
for  the  United  States  of  any  invention  de- 
scribed in  and  covered  by  a  patent  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  784.  A  bill  to  amend  section  613(c) 
(4)  (E)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
with  respect  to  certain  treatment  processes 
considered  as  mining  in  the  determination  of 
percentage  depletion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  785.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  mentally  incompetent  per- 
sons committed   thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  786.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection    of   the   President   and   the   Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  787.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  prescribe  its  func- 
tions;   to    the    Committee    on    Government 
Operations. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington: 
H.R.  788.  A  bill  to  provide  for  extension 
of  State  jurisdiction  over  the  Quinault  Indian 
Reservation,  Wash.,  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  Quinault  Tribe,  and  to  authorize  the 
tribe  to  terminate  any  State  jurisdiction 
heretofore  extended  under  Public  Law  280, 
83d  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  789.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
provisions  of  the  law  authorizing  certain  sus- 
pension of  section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1920,  with  respect  to  the  tranportation 
of  lumber;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Mariiie  and  Fisheries. 

ByMr.  HERLONG: 
H.R.  790.  A   bin  to  rename  a  lock  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge   Canal  the  "R.  N.  Bert 
Dosh    lock";    to   the   Committee   on   Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  791.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  retailers  ex- 
cise  taxes   on  jewelry,  furs,  toilet   prepara- 
tions,   and   Uiggage    and    handbags;    to    the 
Committee  on  Wa^s  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.  792.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
act  of  May  21,  1920,  to  require  the  procure- 
ment  of   certain  services   from    commercial 
suppliers    when    economy    will    result    from 
such  procurement^  and  for  other  ptu^poses; 
to    the   Committee   on   Government   Opera- 
tions. 

H.R.  793.  A  bill  to  authorize  Investigations 
and  reports  on  the  water  resources  and  re- 
quirements of  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  and 
to  protect  existing  economies  in  the  course 
of  development  of  such  resources,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H  R.  794.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  relationship 
of  Interests  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
States  In  the  use  of  the  waters  of  certain 
streams:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  795.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  greater 


protection   of    the   President    and   the  Vice 

President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HULL: 

H.R.  796.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 

United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  greater 

protection   of    the   President    and    the   Vice 

President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California : 

H.R.  797.  A  bill  to  establiFh  the  Whiskey- 

town-Shasta-Trinity      National      Recreation 

Area  in  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  798.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
States  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  Idaho  for  the  reconstruction  of  areas 
damaged  by  recent  floods  and  higii  waters; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worivs. 

H.R.  799.  A  bill  to  revitalize  the  American 
gold  mining  industry;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs. 

H.R.  800.  A    bill    to    authorize    the    Secre- 
tary   of    the   Interior    to    initiate    with   the 
several  States  a  cooperative  program  for  the 
conservation,  development,  and  enhancement 
of    the   Nation's   anadromous    fish,   and   for        j 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.R.  801.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  retailers  excise 
tax  on  handbags;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  802.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
income  tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled individual,  for  expenses  for  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide  an 
additional  exemption  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is  physi- 
cally or  mentally  incapable  of  caring  for  him- 
self; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  803.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
income  tax  purposes  of  certain  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  for  the  education  of 
a  dependent;  to  the  Committtee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  804.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  tlie  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  805.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  more,  real- 
istic definition  of  the  term  "disability"' for 
purposes  of  entitlement  to  disability  insur- 
ance benefits  and  the  disability  freeze;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KORNEGAY: 
H.R.  806.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Textile  Fiber 
Products  Identification  Act  to  permit  tlie 
listing  on  labels  of  certain  fibers  constituting 
less  than  5  percent  of  a  textile  fiber  product; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  807.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  that  the  Chief 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons shall  have  the  title  of  Assistant  Surgeon 
General,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KUNKEL: 
H.R.  808.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  tliat  the 
spouse  of  an  individual  receiving  a  disability 
annuity  may  if  otherwise  qualified  become 
entitled  to  a  spouse's  annuity  regardless  of 
whether  such  individual  has  attained  age 
65;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

H.R.  809.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  personal 
property  to-State  agencies  for  use  by  volun- 
teer fireflghting  organizations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  810.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  make  a  comprehensive  study 
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of  certain  future  highway  needs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  ^    „  ., 

HR  811.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway  La- 
bor Act  to  specify  certain  procedures  for  use 
bv  svstem.  group,  or  regional  boards  of  ad- 
lustment.  including  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment by  the  Mediation  Board  of  compensa- 
tion to  referees  sitting  with  such  boards  of 
adjustment;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  -- 

H  R.  812.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  813.  A  bill  making  Columbus  Day  a 
legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
HR. 814.  A  bin  to  clarify  the  relationship 
of  interests  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
States  in  the  use  of  the  waters  of  certain 
streams:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  815.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 26,  1950,  to  enlarge  the  service  area 
of  the  Sacramento  canals  unit  of  the  Central 
Valley  project  to  include  Yolo  and  Solano 
Counties.  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  816.  A  bill  reauthorizing  the  Central 
Valley  reclamation  project  to  include  New 
Hogan  and  Black  Butte  projects;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  817.  A  bill  authorizing  a  monetary 
contribution  for  the  -flood  control  accom- 
plishments of  the  multiple-purpose  develop- 
ments to  be  constructed  on  the  Yuba  River 
by  the  Yuba  County  Water  Agency  of  Marys- 
ville.  Calif.;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  818.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  to  ex- 
pend certain  appropriated  funds  to  maintain 
harbors  and  waterways  at  depths  required  for 
defense  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

H.R.  819.  A  bill  authorizing  construction 
of  the  Lakeport  Dam  and  Reservoir  and  chan- 
nel Improvements  on  Scotts  Creek,  Cache 
Creek  Basin,  Calif.,  in  the  interest  of  flood 
control  and  allied  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  820.  A  bill  to  incorporate  California 
Cooperative  Rice  Research  Foundation,  Inc.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  LENNON: 
H.R.  821.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  town 
of  Kure  Beach,  N.C:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.  822.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection   of   the   President    and    the   Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.McFALL: 
H.R.  823.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
States    of    California,    Oregon.    Washington, 
and  Idaho  for  the  reconstruction  of  areas 
damaged  by  recent  floods  and  high  waters; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.MATHIAS: 
H.R.  824.  A  bill   granting    the  consent   of 
Congress  to  a  compact  relating  to  taxation 
of  motor  fuels  consumed  by  interstate  buses 
and  to  an  agreement  relating  to  bus  taxa- 
-   tlon  proration  and  reciprocity;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  825.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  "cooly  trade" 
laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.MINISH: 
H.R.  826.  A    bill    to    establish    a    National 
Economic   Conversion   Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 
H.R.  827.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
12,  1948  (62  Stat.  382),  in  order  to  provide 
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for  the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Kennewlck  division  extension, 
Yakima  project,  Washington,  and'^or  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  828.  A  bill  to  extend  the  period  of 
time  within  which  assurances  of  local  co- 
operation may  be  furnished  the  Department 
of  the  Army  in  connection  with  a  flood  con- 
trol project  on  the  Yakima  River  at  Ellens- 
burg,  Wash.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

ByMr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  829.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of '  1954  to  curb  the  tax- 
exempt  flnancing  of  industrial  or  commer- 
cial facilities  used  for  private  profltmaking 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  830.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment 
to  local  governments  of  sums  in  lieu  of  taxes 
and  special  assessments  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain Federal  real  property,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  831.  A  bill  declaring  October  12  to  be 
a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  832.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  833.  A  bni  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection   of   the    President   and    the   Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  834.  A  bill  to  require  the  establish- 
ment of  congressional  election  districts  com- 
posed of  contiguous  and  compact  territories, 
and  to  require  that  the  districts  so  estab- 
lished  within  any  one  State  shall  contain 
approximately  the  same  number  of  inhabit- 
ants; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  835.  A  bl"l  to  designate  the  Tuesday 
next  after  the  first  Monday  In  November  In 
every  even-numbered  year  as  election  day 
and  to  make  it  a  legal  public  holiday;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  836.  A  bill  to  provide  a  method  for 
determining  Presidential  Inability,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlciarv. 

H.R.  837.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18,  Criminal 
Code,  to  declare  certain  papers,  pamphlets, 
books,  plctiu-esv  and  writings  nonmailable, 
to  provide  a  penalty  for  maUing  same,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlciarv. 

H.R.  838.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
Uriited  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
U^^^avings  stamps  for  trade  promotion;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  839.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  export  trade,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  April  10.  1918,  to 
provide  that  no  export  trade  association  shall 
restrict  any  foreign  buyer  from  dealing,  di- 
rectly or  through  an  agent  of  his  own  selec- 
tion, with  any  producer,  manufacturer,  or 
seller;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  840.  A  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  review  de  novo  claims 
for  benefits  and  payments  under  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  841.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
11,  1939,  relating  to  domestically  produced 
fishery  products  to  establish  a  fund  for  the 
advancement  of  commercial  fisheries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

H.R.  842.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  position  of 
the  Government  under  Government-insured 
ship  mortgages  and  to  prevent  unfair  com- 
petition in  the  carriage  of  cargo  preference 
shipments  by  certain  vessels  having  Gov- 
ernment-Insured ship  mortgages;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 


H.R.  843.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4B  of  the 
Clayton  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  844.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  that 
clergymen  who  are  naturalized  citizens  shall 
not  lose  their  nationality  by  residence 
abroad,  even  though  they  are  not  representa- 
tives of  American  organizations.  If  they  de- 
vote full  time  to  their  clerical  duties,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  845.  A  bill  to  permit  aliens  registered 
ou  former  quota  waiting  lists  maintained 
prior  to  January  1.  1944.  to  be  placed  on  the 
appropriate  quota  waiting  lists  maintained 
under  authority  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  without  loss  of  priority  of  their 
original  registration;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  846.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  847.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  State  law 
shall,  in  certain  cases,  determine  the  number 
of  jurors  which  constitute  a  jury  and  the 
number  of  jurors  who  must  agree  In  order 
that  there  be  a  valid  verdict;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  848.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  death  pen- 
alty' under  all  laws  of  the  United  States 
except  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice, 
and  authorize  the  imposition  of  life 
Imprisonment  in  lieu  thereof;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Jiidiclary. 

H.R.  849.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  declare  private  antitrust  suits  to  be  Im- 
pressed with  a  substantial  public  Interest;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  850.  A  bill  to  fortify  the  anti- 
trust policy  of  the  United  States  against  con- 
centration of  economic  power  and  the  tise  or 
abuse  of  that  power  to  the  detriment  of  the 
national  economy  by  preventing  manufac- 
turers from  financing  the  sales  of  their  prod- 
ucts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  851.  A  bill  to  provide  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disapproval  by  the  President  each 
provision  of  an  appropriation  bill  shall  be 
considered  a  separate  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  852.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  so  as  to  require  every 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  to  fur- 
nish to  certain  additional  persons  copies  of 
certain  notices  or  communications;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  853.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  it  unlawful  to  furnish 
transportation  to  certain  unemployed  per- 
sons and  members  of  their  family  in  order  to 
cause  any  such  person  to  move  to  another 
State,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  854.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1963  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide for  the  registration  of  that  portion  of 
divorce  decrees  providing  for  the  payment  of 
money  or  the  transfer  of  property  which  have 
been  entered  In  certain  district  coiu-ts  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  855.  A  bin  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  eligi- 
bility of  members  of  the  bar  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  to  practice  before  all  courts  of 
appeals  and  district  courts  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  856.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion before  entry  of  decrees,  judgments,  and 
orders  entered  by  consent  upon  the  merits  of 
civil  antitrust  proceedings;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  857.  A  bni  to  prescribe  a  national  pol- 
icy with  respect  to  the  acquisition  and  dis- 
position of  proprietary  rights  In  scientific 
and  technical  Information  obtained  and  In- 
ventions made  through  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds;  to  establish  In  the  executive 
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branch  of  the  Government  a  Federal  Inven- 
tions Administration  to  administer  in  the 
public  interest  the  proprietary  rights  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  such  Informa- 
tion and  Inventions;  to  encourage  the  con- 
tribution to  the  United  States  of  Inventions 
of  significant  value  for  national  defense,  pub- 
lic health,  or  any  national  scientific  program; 
and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  858.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  with  respect  to  the  priority  of  debts  owed 
by  a  bankrupt  to  workmen,  servants,  clerks, 
and  certain  salesmen;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HM.  859.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  with  respect  to  the  priority  of  debts  owed 
by  a  bankrupt  to  workmen,  servants,  clerks, 
and  certain  salesmen;  tOithe  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  860.  A  bill  to  provide  an  additional 
remedy  for  persons  having  a  claim  against 
the  United  Stat«s  arising  out  of  contracts 
relating  to  certain  vessels;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  ^ 

H.R.  861.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  862.^  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States,  Code  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
"Federal."  "National,"  or  "United  States"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  863.  A  bin  to  supplement  the  Sherman 
Act  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
by  prohibiting  automobile  manufacturers 
from  engaging  In  the  businesses  of  financing 
and  instiring  automobiles  purchased  by  con- 
sumers, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H-R.  864.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  PUCmSKI: 
H.R.  865.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  mint  of  the  United  States  In 
the  State  of  IHlnols;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H.R.  866.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more  con- 
servative capitalization  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  867.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  approved 
July  14,  1960  (74  Stat.  526),  as  amended,  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  of  a  register  of 
names  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  of 
certain  motor  vehicle  drivers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  868.  A  bill  to  provide  for  national 
cemeteries  In  the  State  of  Arizona;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  869.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
19.  1950,  relating  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Navajo  and  Hop!  Tribes  of  Indians,  to  au- 
thorize certain  additional  highway  projects; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  870.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  include  In  the  budget  submitted 
to  the  Congress  tinder  section  201  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921,  an  item 
for  not  less  than  $2  billion  to  be  applied 
toward  reduction  of  the  national  debt;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
H.R.  871.  A  bin  to  establish  the  calendar 
year  as  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

H.R.  872.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  offenses  committed  In  Indian  country;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  873.  A  bill  to  establish  penalties  for 
the  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  between 
States  by  a  person  while  his  motor  vehicle 
operator's  license  is  suspended  or  revoked; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
nn.  874.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
19,  1935  (49  Stat.  388).  as  amended,  relating 


to  the  TUngit  and  Halda  Indians  of  Alaska; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  875.  A  bill  to  atithorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  land  to  the 
city  of  Anchorage,  Alaska;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RODINO : 
H.R.  876.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Economic  Conversion  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  877.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  and  prescribe  its  functions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  878.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
full  amount  of  any  annuity  received  under 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  shall  be 
excluded  from  gross  Income;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HH.  879.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  S  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  a  small  business  corporation  may 
in  certain  cases  retain  Its  tax  status  there- 
under even  though  one  of  Its  shareholders 
becomes  a  trust;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas : 
H.R.  880.  A  bill  to  close  ports  of  the  United 
States   to   certain   vessels  whUe   engaged   In 
trade  with  Cuba;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

H.R.  881.  A  bni  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Alibates  Flint  Quarries  and  Tex- 
as Panhandle  Pueblo  Culture  National  Mon- 
ument; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.882.  A  bill  to  reafllrm  the  national 
public  policy  and  the  purposes  of  Congress 
in  enacting  the  Robinson-Patman  Antlprlce 
Discrimination  Act  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  section  2  of  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to 
supplement  existing  laws  against  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,' approved  October  15,  1914,  as  amended 
(U.S.C,  title  15,  sec.  13),  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," ahd  to  clarify  the  Intent  and  meaning 
of  the  aforesaid  law  by  providing  for  the 
mandatory  nature  of  functional  discounts 
under  certain  circumstances;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  883.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  from  assessing 
fees  or  charges  for  services,  publications,  or 
Instruments,  unless  specifically  permitted  by 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

H.R.  884.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  from  making  cer- 
tain rules  relating  to  the  length  or  frequency 
of  broadcast  advertisements;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  885.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  labehng  and 
advertising  of  cigarettes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  886.  A  bill  to  protect  constimers  by 
requiring  that  imported  meat  and  meat  food 
products  made  in  whole  or  in  part  with  im- 
ported meat  bear  a  label  showing  the  country 
of  origin  of  such  imported  meat;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.887.  A  bin  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  that  all  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  full  Court,  and  that  any 
vacancies  or  absences  In  the  membership  of 
the  Court  shall  be  temporarily  filled  by  cir- 
cuit Judges;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONET  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  888.  A  bill  to  authorize  establishment 
of    the    Tocks    Island    National    Recreation 
Area  In  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 


Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee orf  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  889.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  creation  of 
interstate  authorities  having  power  to  divert 
motor  vehicle  toll  revenues  to  nonhighway 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  890.  A  bill  to  provide  research,  tech- 
nical, and  financial  assistance  with  respect 
to  the  disposal  of  solid  wastes  to  the  several 
States  and  political  subdivisions  thereof;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Cormnerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  891.  A   bill  to  establish  the  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  prescribe  its  func- 
tions;   to    the    Committee   on    Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 
H.R.  892.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  communications;    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  893.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  extension 
of  the  reclamation  acts,  as  amended,  to  all  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  piuposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  894.  A  bill  to  modernize  the  mining 
laws  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  895.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  strip-mining 
operations  In  the  United  States  and  for  a  re- 
port to  Congress  of  the  results  of  such  study, 
and  for  other  purposes';  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  896.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for  the 
sealing  off  of  certain  abandoned  coal  mines 
so  as  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  waterways, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SECREST: 
H.R.  897.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  establish  a  national  cemetery 
in  Ohio;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  898.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Capper«Vol- 
stead  Act,  with  respect  to  the  control  of  un- 
fair practices  affecting  associations  of  pro- 
ducers of  agricultural  products  and  members 
thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  Jl.  899.  A  bill  to  authorize  waiver  of  In- 
debtedness growing  out  of  erroneous  pay- 
ments by  the  Armed  Forces  to  military  per- 
sonnel or  their  dependents,  to  bar  recovery 
of  these  payments  If  recovery  action  is  not 
initiated  within  6  years  of  payment,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R.  900.  A  bill  to  create  four  judicial  dis- 
tricts for  the  State  of  California,  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  four  additional  dis- 
trict judges  for  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  901.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  appro- 
priation of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $75,000  with 
which  to  make  a  survey  of  a  proposed  "Sierra 
Way"  In  the  State  of  California;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR.  902.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Auburn-Folsom  south  unit, 
American  River  division.  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect, California,  under  Federal  reclamation 
laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

H.R.  903.  A  bUl  to  add  certain  lands  to  the 

Kings  Canyon  National  Park  In  the  State  of 

California,  and  '^ for  other  purposes;   to  the 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  904.  A  bill  to  amend  section  301  (a)  (7) 

of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  STRATTON: 

HR.  905.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 

22,   1936,  relative  to  flood  control,  and  for 
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other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 

Works; 

ByMr.  UTT: 
HR  906    A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
united  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  greater 
nrotection   of    the   President   and    the    Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
nurposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
HR  907    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
cion  of  judgment  funds  of  the  Klamath  and 
Modos  Tribes  and  Yahooskin  Band  of  Snake 
Indians,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho: 
H  E  908.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
01  the  Interior  to  designate  the  Nez  Perce 
National    Historical    Park    in    the    State    of 
Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR.909.  A  bin  to  require  fresh  potatoes 
nurcbased  or  sold  in  interstate  commerce  to 
be  labeled  according  to  the  State  In  which 
such  potatoes  were  grown;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WHITENER: 
H  R  910  A  bill  to  amend  section  1461  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  with 
respect  to  the  mailing  of  obscene  matter, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  911  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social' security  Act  to  provide  a  more  realistic 
definition  of  the  term  "disability"  for  pur- 
noses  of  entitlement  to  disability  Insurance 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeze;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  912.  A  bill  to  establish  rules  of  inter- 
pretation governing  questions  of  the  effect  of 
acts  of  Congress  on  State  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  913.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  3231, 
title  18,  united  States  Code,  to  reaffirni  the 
jurisdiction  of  State  courts  to  enforce  State 
statutes  prohibiting  subversive  activities;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  914.  A  bin  to  establish  a  program  for 
the  Govenunent  purchase  and  resale  of  do- 
mestically produced,  newly  mined  processed 
mica  and  mica  ore;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR  915  A  bin  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
communications;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HR  916.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  917.  A  bni  to  Impose  Import  limita- 
tions on  certain  meat  and  meat  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR  918  A  bni  to  provide  that  each  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  a  State 
or  of  a  Federal  court  shaU  be  eligible  to  prac- 
tice before  all  adminisfr.tive  agencies;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

KM.  919.  A  bni  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  eligi- 
bility of  members  of  the  bar  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  to  practice  before  all  courts 
of  appeals  and  district  courts  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR    920.  A   bni    to    prevent   the   Federal 
courts   exercising   jurisdiction   In  cases   in- 
volving  apportionment   or   reapportionment 
of  the  legislature  of  any  State,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  921.  A  bill  to  establish  the  National 
Oceanographic  Agency;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER : 
H.R.  922.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
commission  to  study  and  appraise  the  orga- 
nization   and    operation    of    the    executive 
branch  of  the  Government;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operatloias. 
ByMr.  YOUNGER: 
H.R.  923.  A  bin  to  create  a  U.S.  Academy 
of  Foreign  Service;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


HR  924  A  bni  to  provide  that  certain 
surplus  property  of  the  United  States  may 
be  donated  for  park  or  recreational  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. ^  , 

HR  925.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  a  statutory 
policy  governing  the  broadcasting  of  views 
on  controversial  issues;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  926.  A  bill  to  create  a  Department  of 
Urbiculture,  and  to  prescribe  its  functions; 
to   the   Committee   on  Government   Opera- 

tlons.  .  .     , 

H.R.  927.  A  bill  to  create  a  Department  oi 
Transportation  and  Communications,  and  to 
prescribe  its  functions;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Government  Operations. 

HR  928.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  abolish  the  renewal 
requirement  for  licenses  in  the  safety  and 
special  radio  services,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce.  .„„/».>     « 

H  R.  929.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  403(D)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  permit 
the  granting  of  free  transportation  to  guides 
or  dog  guides  accompanying  totally  blind 
persons;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HR  930.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion of  merchandise  into  interstate  commerce 
If  a  guarantee  is  made  with  respect  to  such 
mercnandise  unless  the  merchandise  bears  a 
complete  return  address;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR  931  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958.  so  as  to  add  thereto 
provisions  with  respect  to  through  bnis  of 
lading  and  liability  for  loss,  damage,  or  in- 
jury to  property;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  932.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  assess- 
ment and  collection  of  fees  to  cover  the  cost 
of  operation  of  certain  regvnatory  agencies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H  R  933.  A  bill  to  require  the  procurement 
of  certein  services  by  Government  agencies 
fiom  commercial  suppliers  whenever  economy 
will  result  from  such  procurement;    to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
HR.934.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
to  prohibit  political  contributions  and  lobby- 
ing by  agents  of  foreign  principals;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  935.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  full  bene- 
fits (When  based  upon  the  attainment  of  re- 
tirement age)  win  be  payable  to  men  at  age 
60  and  to  women  at  age  60;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H  R  936.  A  bill  to  establish  the  U.S.  Acad- 
emy of  Foreign  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  937.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  or 
Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact, 
and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  938.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203 (J)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  so  as  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain surplus  property  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  offered  for  sale  to  the  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  939.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  special  tax 
imposed  on  amounts  paid  for  admission,  re- 
freshment, service,  and  merchandise  at  roof- 
gardens,  cabarets,  and  other  similar  places: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  940.  A  bill  to  Increase  from  *600  to 
$800  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

HR  941.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  programs  In  the  States  for  projects 


which  wni  benefit  older  persons;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  942.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  States  to  be  used  for 
constructing  school  facilities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  943.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  national 
public  policy  and  the  purpose  of  Congress  In 
the  laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and  mo- 
nopolies, commonly  designated  "antitrust" 
laws,  which  among  other  things  prohibit 
price  discriminations;  to  aid  In  intelligent, 
fair,  and  effective  administration  and  en- 
forcement thereof;  and  to  strengthen  the 
Clayton  Act  as  amended  by  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  and  the  protection  which  It  af- 
fords to  Independent  business,  the  Congress 
hereby  reaffirms  that  the  purpose  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  in  prohibiting  price  discrimina- 
tions is  to  conserve  the  opportunity  of  all 
persons  to  compete  In  trade  or  business;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  944.  A  bill  to  provide  a  residence  for 
pages  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Capitol  Pages'  Residence  Board;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  945.  A  bni  to  amend  section  109  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  bene- 
fits for  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  na- 
tions allied  with  the  United  States  in  World 
War  I  or  World  War  II;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITENER: 
H.R.  946.  A  bill  relating  to  crUne  and  crlml-  , 
nal  procedure  In  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
H.R.  947.  A  bni  to  amend  section  10  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  require  reports  of  collisions 
in  which  motor  vehicles  are  involved;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  948.  A  bill  to  amend  part  n  of  the  Dls-      _ 
trlct  of  Columbia  Code  relating  to  divorce, 
legal  separation,  and  annulment  of  marriage 
in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  949.  A  bni  to  amend  section  207,  title 
31,  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  of  1961, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

H.R.  950.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  103,  title 
31,  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  of  1961. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 
H.R.  951.  A  bni  to  Increase  from  $600  to 
$1  000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemption  for  old  age  or  blind- 
ness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  952.  A  bni  to  amend  chapter  71  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  ju- 
dicial review  of  decisions  of  the  Board  of 
Veterans'  Appeals  in  compensation  and  pen- 
sion claims;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans- 
Affairs. 

H.R.  953.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BALDWIN: 
H  R.  954.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  per- 
sons having  summer  homes  In  the  Plnecrest 
Recreation  Area,  In  the  Stanislaus  National 
Forest;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  955.  A  bin  to  provide  benefits  for 
members  and  survivors  of  members  of  the 
Philippine  Scouts  on  the  same  basis  as  such 
benefits  are  provided  for  other  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  their  siunrivors.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Services.  

By  Mr.  BONNER: 
H.R.  956.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Inland, 
Great  Lakes,  and  western  rivers  rules  con- 
cerning sailing  vessels  and  vessels  under  6F 
feet  in  length;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chaait  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
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By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia : 
HR.957.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  increase  from  2  to  2^2 
percent  the  retirement  multiplication  factor 
used  in  computing  annuities  of  certain  em- 
ployees engaged  in  hazardous  duties;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Oflioe  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  958.  A  bill  to  increase  the  annuities 
of  certain  schoolteacliers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  retired  prior  to  October  1, 
1956;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

H.R.  959.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fire  and 
C:isualty  Act  regulating  the  business  of  fire, 
marine,  and  cr^sualty  insurance  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colwmbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  960.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Leave  Act  of  1949  to  re- 
move certain  iimitations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committ-ee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

H.R.  961.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  time  in  stand- 
by status  of  firefighting  personnel  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  962.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  an- 
nuities lor  surviving  spouses  without  deduc- 
tion from  onginai  annuities,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  963.  A  bill  to  establish  the  position 
of  U.S.  customs  inspector  (nonsupervisory) 
in  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  to  place  such  position  in  grade 
10  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  964.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  increases 
in  annuities  payable  from  the  civil  service 
retirement  and  disability  fund,  to  improve 
the  financing  of  the  civil  service  retirement 
system,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  965.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  Accotink  Dam  and  Reservoir 
area  to  Fairfax  County.  Va.,  as  a  public  park 
and  recreation  area;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California : 
H.R.  966.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  strikes  at  the  sites 
of  construction  projects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  967.  A  bill  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  so  as  to 
protect  the  rights  of  employees  and  employ- 
ers, in  industries  affecting  commerce,  to 
enter  into  union  shop  agreements;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin : 
H.R.  968.  A  bill  to  make  it  a  criminal 
offense  to  deprive,  or  threaten  to  deprive, 
any  person  cf  Federal  employment  for  re- 
fusing to  contribute  to  a  political  party  or 
candidate;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

H.R.  969.  A  bill  to  authorize  redetermina- 
tion under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
of  annuities  of  certain  reemployed  annui- 
tants; to  the  Committee  on  Pest  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CELLER : 
H.R.  970.  A  bill  to   require  the  establish- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  the  19th  and  subse- 
quent  decennial   censuses,   of   congressional 
districts  composed  of  contiguous  and  com- 
pact territory  for  the  election  of  Representa- 
tives, and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHELF: 
H.R.  971.  A  bill  to  Increase  from  S600  to 
S900  the  income  tax  exemption  allowed  each 
taxpayer,  each  dependent,  and  $1,200  for  a 
dependent     child      (until     said     dependent 
reaches  24  years  of  age)  while  attending  any 
accredited  business  school,  college,  or  uni- 


versity;   to    the    Cormnittee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN : 
H.R.  972.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
6.  1933.  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  develop  and  maintain  im- 
proved, voluntary  methods  of  recruiting, 
training,  transporting,  and  distributing  agri- 
cultural workers,  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  973.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  council  to  be  known  as  the 
Nation.il  Advisory  Council  on  Migratory  La- 
bor; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  974.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1998  to  extend  the  child 
labor  provisions  thereof  to  certain  children 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  tne  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  975.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  1938.  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  minimum  wages  for  certain  persons  em- 
ployed iii  .'Agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  976.  A    bin    to    amend    the    National 
Lr.bcr  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
make  its  provisions  applicable  to  agriculture; 
CO  the  Comniitten  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  COLMER: 
H.R.  977.  A  bill   to   establish  rules  of  in- 
terpretation governing  questions  of  the  effect 
of   acts  cf  Congress  on   State  laws;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   CONTE: 
H.R.  978.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  individual 
a  deduction  from  gross  income  for  expenses 
incurred   by  him   for  his  education   or  the 
education  of  his  spotise  or  any  of  his  de- 
pendents;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  979.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidumping 
Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.R.  980.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  return 
cf  obscene  mail  matter;   to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  981.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
communications;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  982.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
PolKition  Control  Act,  as  amended,  and  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
improved  cooperation  by  Federal  agencies  to 
control  water  and  air  pollution  from  Federal 
Installations  and  facilities  and  to  control 
automotive  vehicle  air  pollution;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  983.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to  estab- 
lish the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration, to  provide  grants  for  research 
and  development,  to  increase  grants  for  con- 
struction of  municipal  sewage  treatment 
works,  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  regula- 
tions to  aid  in  preventing,  controlling,  and 
abating  pollution  of  Interstate  waters,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H.R.  984.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit  or  repeal  cer- 
tain retailers  excise  taxes  and  to  repeal  the 
manufacturers  excise  tax  on  musical  instru- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  985.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Secuflty  Act  to  increase  from  SI. 200  to 
$2,400  (or  $3,600  in  the  case  of  a  widow  with 
minor  children)  the  amount  of  outside  earn- 
ings permitted  each  year  without  deductions 
from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  986.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Founda- 


tion to  promote  progress  and  scholarship  in 
the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FALLOK : 

H.R.  987.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  participation  of  Fed- 
eral-aid ftinds  in  certain  State  or  local  taxes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  988.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  make  a  comprehensive  studv 
of  certain  future  highway  needs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  9e9.  A  bill  to  amend  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Act  to  provide  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Dev'elopment  Corporation  shall  not 
engage  in  publicity  or  promotional  activities 
such  as  free  or  paid  advertising;  solicitation 
of  cargoes;  publication  of  ocean,  rail,  port, 
or  motor  carrier  rate  or  service  comparisons; 
or  other  activities  that  are  actually  or  poten- 
tially disruptive  to  the  flow  of  waterborne 
trade  among  ports  in  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R,  990.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  a  new 
program  of  mortgage  insurance  to  assist  in 
financing  the  construction,  improvement,  ex- 
pansion, and  rehabilitation  of  harbor  facili- 
ties for  boating  and  commercial  craft;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 

H.R.  991.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
,  Act  to  increase  the  amount  of  wages  entitled 
to  priority  to  $2,000;  to  provide  that  pension, 
welfare,  and  other  fringe  benefits  shall  be 
treated  as  wages;  and  to  increase  the  priority 
period  from  3  months  to  12  months  with 
respect  to  certain  wage  components;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Jtidiciary. 

H.R.  992.  A  bill  making  Columbus  Day  a 
legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  993.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  prohibit  restraints  of  trade  carried  into 
effect  through  the  use  of  unfair  and  decep- 
tive methods  of  packaging  or  labeling  cer- 
tain consumer  commodities  distributed  in 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  994.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  permit  employees  with  at 
least  30  years  of  service  to  retire  at  55  years 
of  age  with  fvill  annuities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  995.  A  bill  to  provide  coverage  under 
the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  system  (subject  to  an  election  in 
the  case  of  those  currently  serving)  for  all 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
and  its  Instrumentalities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 

H.R.  996.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  benefits 
payable  thereunder  to  the  widows  and  surviv- 
ing children  of  deceased  insured  workers,  and 
to  Increase  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  997.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment  of 
child's  Insurance  benefits  after  attainment 
of  age  18  In  the  case  of  a  child  attending 
school;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  998.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year 
without  any  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  999.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  old-age  and 
disability  Insurance  benefits  by  $35  a  month 
(and  other  monthly  benefits  proportion- 
ately), and  to  provide  that  full  benefits 
(when  based  upon  attainment  of  retirement 
age)  will  be  payable  to  men  at  age  62  and 
women  at  age  60;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 
HR    ioOO.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Depart- 
ment cf   Education;    to   the   Committee   on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
HR    1001.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  "mounts  paid  for  communication  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

HR.  1002.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  personal 
income  tax  exemptions  of  a  taxpayer,  in- 
cluding the  exemptions  for  a  spouse  and  de- 
dependents  and  the  additional  exemptions 
for  old  age  and  blindness  from  $600  to  $1,000; 
to  'he  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR  1003.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Federal 
retailers  excise  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  1004.  A  bill  to  establish  the  position 
of  US.  customs  inspector  (nonsupervisory) 
m  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  to  place  such  position  in  grade  10 
of  tlie  Classification  Act  of  1949,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

H.R.  1005.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  :o  permit,  for  1  year,  the  grant- 
intr  of  national  service  life  insurance  to  cer- 
tahi  veterans  heretofore  eligible  for  such 
insurance;    to   the   Committee  on  Veterans' 

"^  H  R.  lOOfi.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  education  and  train- 
ing, loan  guaranty,  wartime  rates  of  dis- 
ability comnc-'.f-ation.  pension,  and  other 
wartime  servic-e  benetits  to  persons  serving 
in  combat  zones  after  January  1.  1962;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ : 
H.R.  1007.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
3  1901.  with  respect  to  exemptions  from  at- 
tachment and  certain  other  process  in  the 
case  of  persons  not  residing  In  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

HR.  1008.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  tax 
on  admissions  rhall  not  apply  to  admissions 
to  a  moving  picture  theater;  to  the  Commit- 
ter on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR  1009.  \  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
documentary  stamp  tr.x  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  anv  acquisition  of  realty  through 
condemnation  bv  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1010.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
S«curitv  Act  ind  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954'  to  provide  that  a  fully  Insured  in- 
dividual mav  o^ect  to  have  any  employment 
or  self-emplovment  performed  by  him  after 
attaining  retirement  age  excluded  (for  both 
tax  and  benefit  purposes)  from  coverage  un- 
der the  old-a33,  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
sur.mce  systsm;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
HR  1011.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities 
Foundation  to  promote  progress  and  scholar- 
ship in  the  hv.manities  and  the  arts,  and  for 
other  purpose.-,;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  1012.  A  bill  to  provide  that  tips  re- 
ceived by  an  employee  in  the  course  of  his 
emplovment  shall  be  included  as  part  of  his 
wages  "for  old-ace.  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

H.R.  1013.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  income 
tax  retirement  annuities  and  pensions  paid 
by  the  United  States  to  its  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

H.R.  1014.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional income  tax' exemption  to  certain  phys- 
ically handicapped  individuals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


H.R.  1015.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  grant  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  to  a  taxpayer 
supporting  a  dependent  who  is  permanently 
handicapped;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1016.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Securit*Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  tihe  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  and  to  provide  that 
full  benefits  thereunder,  when  based  upon 
the  attainment  of  retirement  age,  will  be 
payable  to  men  at  age  60  and  to  women  at 
age  55;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1017.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  18  to 
22,  in  the  case  of  a  child  attending  school, 
the  age  until  which  child's  insurance  bene- 
fits may  be  paid  thereunder;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1013.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  79  of 
tide  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
certain  boards  established  thereunder  shall 
give  consideration  to  satisfactory  evidence 
relating  to  good  character  and  exemplary 
conduct  ui  civilian  life  after  discharge  or 
dismissal  in  determining  whether  or  not  to 
correct  certain  discharges  and  dismissals; 
to  authorize  the  award  of  an  exemplary  re- 
habilitation certificate;  and  for  other  piu:- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  1019.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  an  allowance  for 
wor)i  clothing  tor  certain  postal  field  service 
employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1020.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  authorize  the  retirement 
of  employees  after  30  years  of  service  without 
reduction  In  annuity;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1021.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  prevent  the  use  of 
work  measuring  devices  In  the  postal  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  1022.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  Increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  $2  an  hour;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1023.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  new  system  of  over- 
time compensation  for  postal  field  service 
employees,  to  eliminate  compensatory  time 
in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1024.  A  bill  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
workmen's  compensation  payments  shall  be 
disregarded  In  the  x:omputation  of  Income 
for  purposes  of  payment  of  pensions,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  1025.  A  bin  to  Increase  from  $600  to 
$900  the  personal  Income  tax  oxemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for  a 
snouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1026.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  the  subsist- 
ence allowance  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  to  $75  per  month;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1027.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  certain 
veterans  who  were  prisoners  of  war  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability of  50  percent;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

3v  Mr.  GROSS: 
H.R.  1028.  A  bin  to  prohibit  travel  at  Gov- 
ernment ex)5ense  outside  of  the  United 
States  by  defeated  or  retiring  Members  of 
Congress",  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Foreign  <^alrs. 


By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

H.R.  1029.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  honor  of 
the  city  of  Santa  Clara,  In  recognition  of  Its 
historical  significance  in  the  Western  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service. 

H.R.  1030.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  one  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  conduct  all  security 
investigations  of  civil  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  persons  who 
apply  for  employment  as  such  officers  and 
employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H  R.  1031.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  States  to  provide 
for  a  private,  voluntary  medical  care  in- 
surance program  fur  certain  persons  over  the 
age  of  65,  and  to  authorize  payments  by  the 
Secretary  to  States  to  cover  part  of  the  costs 
of  such  insurance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HR  1032.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  ter- 
mination of  programs  of  price  support  for 
agricultural  commodities  by  December  31, 
1970-  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HR  1033.  A  bin  to  create  the  Freedom 
Commission  for  the  development  of  the  sci- 
ence of  counteraction  to  the  world  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  and  for  the  training  and 
development  of  leaders  In  a  total  political 
war;  to  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

HR  1034,  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  tne 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amotint 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year 
without  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

Means.  ^     .«   a  * 

H  R  1035.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  bagpipes  and  parts 
thereof  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR  1036.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  tax  on  club  dues  for  non- 
profit hunting  and  fishing  clubs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  1037  A  bill  to  permit  one-half  of  the 
budget  surplus  for  any  fiscal  year  to  be 
applied  against  the  pubhc  debt  and  to  pro- 
vide that  one-half  of  such  surplus  sha  1  be 
applied  as  tax  credits  against  Individual  In- 
come taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  JVays  and 
Means. 

H  R  1038.  A  bin  to  permit  an  individual  to 
obtain  coverage  under  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  on  the  basis  of  service  which 
was  not  covered  employment  at  the  time  it 
was  performed.  If  service  of  that  type  has 
since  become  covered  employment  and  such 
Individual  makes  payment  of  the  applicable 
social  security  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HR  1039.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  bound  by 
decisions  of  certain  Federal  courts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia : 
HR  1040.  A  bill  to  increase  from  $600  to 
$1200  the  personal  Income-tax  exemptions 
of 'a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemptions  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  HALPERN: 
HR  1041.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  inctirred  by  a  taxpayer  In  mak- 
ing repairs  and  improvements  to  his  resi- 
dence and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental 
housing  to  amortize  at  an  accelerated  rate 
the  cost  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  such 
housing;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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H.R.  1042.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  depreciation 
deduction  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  real 
property  used  as  the  taxpayer's  principal 
residence;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  H.ARDY: 

H.R.  1043.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed,  Services. 

H.R.  1044.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  convey  to  the  city  of 
Norfolk.  State  of  Virginia,  certain  lands  in 
the  city  of  Norfolk,  State  of  Virginia,  in  ex- 
change for  certain  other  lands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

H.R.  1045.  A  bill"  to  amend  the  Federal 
Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  1046.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1047.  A  bill  to  amend  section  102(a) 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Organic 
Act  of  1944  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  measures  to  eradi- 
cate ragweed;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

H.R.  1048.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  so  as  to 
provide  that  all  quota  numbers  not  used  in 
any  year  shall  be  mr.de  available  to  Immi- 
grants in  oversubscribed  areas  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1049.  A  bill  to  amend  seqtion  201  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  so  as  to 
provide  that  the  population  figures  for  the 
year  1960  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  annual  immigrant  quotas;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1050.  A  bill  to  grant  nonquota  status 
■  to  any  immigrant  born  in  an  Independent 
country  of  the  Western  Hemisphere;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 

H.R.  1051.  A  bill  to  provide"  that  the  United 
States  shall  reimburse  the  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  for  real  property  taxes 
not  collected  on  real  property  owned  by  a 
foreign  government  and  therefore  exempt 
from  taxation;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.R.  1052.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $3,063,500  as  an  ex  gratia  pay- 
ment to  the  city  of  New  York  to  assist  in 
defraying  the  extraordinary  and  vmprece- 
dented  expenses  incurred  during  the  15th 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  1053.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reen- 
titlement  of  certain  surviving  widows  to  an- 
nuities under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  upon  termination  of  their_  subsequent 
remarriages  by  reason  of  death  'of  husband, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1054.  A    bill   to   prohibit   the   use   of 
stopwatches  or  other  measuring  devices  in  the 
postal    service;    to   the   Committee   on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KEOGH: 

H.R.  1055.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.KORNEGAY: 

HJl.  1056.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4233  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt 
from  the  admissions  tax  admissions  to  non- 
motion-picture  exhibitions,  carnivals,  rodeos, 
and  circuses  promoted  by  municipally  owned 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H  R.  1057.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court  of  Veterans' 
Appeals  and  to  prescribe  its  jurisdiction  and 
functions;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans" 
Affairs. 


ByMr.  KUNKEL: 

H.R.  1058.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of  stop- 
watches or  other  measiiring  devices  in  the 
postal   service;    to   the   Committee   on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr..LA,TTA: 

H.R.  1059.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  1966  mul- 
tiple-price wheat  program;  to  reinstate  for 
the  1966  crop  provisions  of  law  applicable  to 
wheat  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  1962, 
1963,  1964,  and  1965  wheat  programs;  to  al- 
low all  wheat  farmers  to  vote  in  the  national 
wheat  marketing  quota  referendum;  and  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
increase  or  suspend  acreage  allotments  and 
marketing  quotas  on  certain  classes  of 
wheat;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  1060.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  outside  in- 
come which  an  Individual  may  earn  while 
receiving  benefits  thereunder;  to  the-  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 

H.R.  1061.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  to  permit 
marketing  orders  applicable  to  Tokay  grapes 
to  provide  for  paid  advertising;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agricult\u-e. 

H.R.  1062.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
persons  having  summer  homes  in  the  Pine- 
crest  Recreation  Area,  in  the  Stanislaus  Na- 
tional Forest;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

H.R.  1063.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  property  in  square  758  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  an  addition  to  the 
grounds  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Building; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 

H.R.  1064.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion, training,  and  maintenance  of  dogs  to 
be  used  in  law  enforcement  in  the  District 
of  Colimibia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

H.R.  1065.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  tax  Imposed  by  such  act  for 
certain  operations  of  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity rooms  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Coltim- 
bia. 

H.R.J066.  A  bill  to  amend  section  11-1701 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to  increase 
the  retirement  salaries  of  certain  retited 
Judges;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

ByMr.  MARSH: 

H.R.  1067.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  donations  of  siu-plus  property 
to  volunteer  firefighting  organizations  and 
volunteer  rescue  squads,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  1068.  A  bin  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  pro- 
hibit the  furnishing  of  economic  assistance 
to  any  country  which  does  not  grant  to  the 
United  States  most-favored-natlon  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  the  admission  of  oiur 
exports;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  1069.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

ByMr.  MATHIAS: 

H.R.  1070.  A  bill  to  amend  section  331  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  In  or- 
der to  continue  the  indemnity  payment  pro- 
gram for  dairy  farmers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1071.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  30-percent 
credit  against  the  individual  Income  tax  for 
amounts  paid  for  tuition,  fees,  or  services  to 
certain  public  and  private  institutions  of 
higher  education  or  for  occupational  train- 


ing or  retraining;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H.R.  1072.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  the  stockpiling, 
storage,  and  distribution  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products  thereof  for  emergency 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  1073.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  commemorative  postage  stamp 
In  memory  of  Dr.  Jose  Rlzal,  Philippine 
champion  of  liberty,  and  ex-President  Emilio 
Aguinaldo,  freedom  fighters;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MATTHEWS; 

H.R.  1074.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  for  a  portion  of  amounts 
paid  for  certain  educational  expenses  in- 
curred at  an  Institution  of  higher  learning  or 
vocational  training;  to  the  Committee  en 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1075.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
definition  of  "peanuts"  which  Is  now  in  effect 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  1076.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  extend  for  2  addi- 
tional years  the  provisions  permitting  the 
lease  of  tobacco  acreage  allotments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  1077.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  shall  be  retired  in  the  highest 
grade  satisfactorily  held  in  any  urmed  force, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1078.  A  bill  to  turn  back  to  each  State 
a  portion  of  Federal  income  tax  collected 
therein  for  use  for  educational  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1079.  A  bill  to  amend  section  21  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  for 
the  retirement  of  the  public  debt;    to  xhe 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  108C.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  coverage 
of  physicians  by  the  insurance  system  estab- 
lished by  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1081.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  program  of  Federal  unemploy- 
ment adjustment  benefits,  to  provide  for 
equalization  grants,  to  extend  coverage  of 
the  unemployment  compensation  program,  to 
establish  Federal  requirements  with  respect 
to  the  weekly  benefit  amount  and  limit  the 
tax  credits  available  to  employers  In  a  State 
which  does  not  meet  such  requirements,  to 
establish  a  Federal  requirement  prohibiting 
States  from  denying  compensation  to  workers 
undergoing  training  and  deny  tax  credits  to 
employers  In  a  State  which  does  not  meet 
such  requirement,  to  Increase  the  wage  base 
for  the  Federal  unemployment  tax,  to  in- 
crease the  rate  of  the  Federal  unemployment 
taxes,  to  establish  a  Federal  unemployment 
adjtistment  and  equalization  account  in  the 
Unemployment  Trust  Fund,  to  change  the 
annual  certification  date  under  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act,  to  provide  for  a 
Special  Advisory  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1082.  A  bill  to  amend  section  218  of 
the  Social  Seciu^ity  Act  to  reopen  and  extend 
the  period  during  which  a  State  may  elect  to 
make  retroactively  certain  special  computa- 
tions of  the  payments  required  of  It  pursuant 
to  Its  agreement  thereunder,  and  to  extend 
the  retroactive  period  to  which  such  com- 
putations apply;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1083.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  and  facil- 
itate the  deduction  from  gross  Income  by 
teachers  of  the  expenses  of  education  (in- 
cluding certain  travel)  undertaken  by  them, 
and  to  provide  a  uniform  method  of  proving 
entitlement  to  such  deduction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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ByMr.  MINSHALL: 
H.R.  1084.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  aged  In- 
dividuals to  obtain  medical  and  hospital 
care  under  voluntary  health  Insurance  pro- 
grams by  allowing  the  cost  of  such  programs 
as  a  tax  credit;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1085.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cod^  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  certain  expenses  paid  by  him  In 
connection  with  his  education,  or  the  educa- 
tion of  any  of  his  dependents,  at  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MULTER ; 
H.R.  1086.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  that  savings- 
type  Investors  shall  have  priority  In  the  al- 
lotment of  certain  bonds;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

H.R.  1087.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  impose  a  grad- 
uated tax  on  tlie  taxable  income  of  corpora- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  1088.  A  bill  to  establish  reciprocal 
Import  quotas  upon  the  importation  of  con- 
fectionery and  chocolate  Into  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries  which  impose 
quotas  upon  imports  of  confectionery  and 
chocolate  from  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1089.  A.  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  act  of  February  10,  1939;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  1090.  A  Wll  to  repeal  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter G  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

H.R.  1091.  A  bill  to  amend  paragraph  1798 
(c)  (2)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  eliminate 
the  present  temporary  reductions  In  the  ex- 
emption from  duty  'enjoyed  by  returning 
residents  In  cases  where  the  articles  involved 
were  obtained  with  foreign  currencies  pur- 
chased from  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1092.  A  bill  to  provide  that  commu- 
nications relating  to  income  tax  which  are 
mailed  to  a  taxpayer  shall  not  bear  on  the 
outer  covering  any  markings  which  disclose 
Information  concerning  such  taxpayer's  In- 
come or  tax  liabUity;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1093.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  premiums  on  savings  bonds  and  savings 
certificates,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1094.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a -National  Academy  for  Public 
Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OiBce  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1095.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of  stop- 
watches or  other  measuring  devices  In  the 
postal  service:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1096.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  separa- 
tion from  the  service  of  certain  Government 
employees  who  have  unpaid  judgments 
against  them,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  1097.  A  bill  to  correct  certain  inequi- 
ties with  respect  to  the  granting  of  survivor 
anntiities  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  to  certain  students,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1098.  A  bill  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  Retired  Federal  Employees  Health  Bene- 
fits Act  in  certain  cases;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1099.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  authorize  retirement 
without  reduction  in  annuity  of  employees 
with  20  years  of  service  Involuntarily  sep- 
arated from  the  service  by  reason  of  the 
abolition  or  relocation  of  their  employment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


H.R.  1100.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  so  as  to  au- 
thorize longevity  step  increases  for  officers 
and  employees  in  grades  above  grade  15  of 
the  general  schedule;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1101.  A  bill  to  amend  the  CivU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  increase  to  2V2  per- 
cent the  multiplication  factor  for  determin- 
ing annuities  for  certain  Federal  employees 
engaged  in  hazardous  duties;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1102.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
Government  officers  and  employees  shall  be 
excused  from  duty  for  a  sufficient  period 
of  time  to  vote  in  elections;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1103.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  retire- 
ment under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act,  without  reduction  in  annuity  and  re- 
gardless of  age,  of  employees  who  have  com- 
pleted 30  years  of  service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  CIvn  Service.  ^ 

H.R.  1104.  A  bill  to  amend  the  CIvn  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  authorize  the  retire- 
ment of  employees  after  30  years  of  service 
without  reduction  In  annuity;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1105.  A  bill  to  provide  free  postage 
for  first-class  letter  mail  matter  sent  by 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1106.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  trans- 
mission in  the  mails  of  lottery  tickets  and 
other  matter  relating  to  a  lottery  operated 
by  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1107.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of , 
1930  to  provide  for  the  refund  of  duties  paid 
on  certain  merchandise  stolen  while  In  the 
custody  of  the  Post  Office  Department;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1108.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that,  In  the 
case  of  stock  or  stock  options  issued  or 
granted  in  whole  or  in  part  for  services 
rendered,  the  gain  therefrom  shall  be  treated 
as  ordinary  income,  and  for  other  purnoses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean^ 

HH.  1109.  A  bni  to  provide  coverage  under 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance system  (subject  to  an  election  In  the 
case  of  those  currently  serving)  for  all  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  United  States  and 
Its  lustriunentalltles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

H.R.  1110.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
H.R.  1111.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  opti- 
mum developm.ent  of  the  Nation's  natural 
resources  through  the  coordinated  planning 
of  water  and  related  land  resources,  through 
the  establishment  of  a  water  resources 
council  and  river  basin  commissions,  and  by 
providing  financial  assistance  to  the  States 
in  order  to  increase  State  participation  In 
such  planning;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  1112.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  any  article  of  medical 
equipment  or  machinery  imported  by  a  State 
or  its  political  subdivision  for  certain  pur- 
poses shall  be  free  of  duty;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1113.  A  bni  to  provide  under  the 
social  security  program  for  payment  for 
hospital  and  related  services  to  aged  bene- 
ficiaries; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1114.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951  to  assist  small  business,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1115.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  certain 
mnitary  service  of  a  veteran  entitled  to  a 


civil  service  retirement  annuity  may  be 
counted  for  social  security  purposes  If  he 
Irrevocably  elects  to  exclude  such  service 
from  the  "computation  of  such  annuity;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1116.  A  bni  to  designate  judicial  prec- 
edents which  shall  be  binding  In  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  the  Internal 
revenue  laws;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1117.  A  bill  to  provide  income-tax 
exemptions  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
serving  outside  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1118.  A  bni  to  amend  section  103  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  the  Interest  on  certain  obligations  shall 
not  be  tax  exempt;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1119.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
a  deduction  from  gross  Income  for  tuition 
and  other  expenses  paid  by  him  for  his  ed- 
ucation or  the  education  of  his  spouse  or 
any  of  his  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1120.  A  bill  to  equalize  Income-tax 
revenues,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  ^ 

H.R.  1121.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  waiver 
of  income  taxes  on  series  E  U.S.  savings 
bonds,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1122.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  permit  the  use  of  social  security 
records  to  aid  In  locating  runaway  parents; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1123.  A  bin  to  provide  voluntary  cov- 
erage under  the  Federal  old-age,  stirvlvors. 
and  disability  Insurance  system  for  self-em- 
ployed physicians;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Moans. 

H.R.  1124.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  miscel- 
laneous excise  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1125.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  lim- 
itation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiving 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1126.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  income 
tax,  annuities  and  pensions  paid  by  the 
United  States  to  Its  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1127.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  512  and 
513  of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  to  provide  direct  loan  funds,  and  for 
other  pxu-poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  1128.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, education  and  training,  and  loan 
guarantee  benefits  for  veterans  of  service 
after  January  31,  1955;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  NATCHER : 
H.R.  1129.  A  bin  to  amend  the  CIvn  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  Inclusion 
In  the  computation  of  accredited  service  of 
certain  periods  of  service  rendered  States  or 
instrvunentalltles  of  States,  and  for  other  ptu-- 
poses;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Bv  Mr.  PUCINSKI : 
H.R.  1130.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Polish  Legion  of  American  Vet- 
erans by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Administrator   of   Veterans'  Affairs;    to   the 
Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs. 
ByMr.  PURCELL: 
H.R.  1131.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary   of    Commerce    to   prescribe   standards 
bas"ed  on  the  extent  of  migration  out  of  cer- 
tain areas  for  the  purpose  of  designating  such 
areas  as  redevelopment  areas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  1132.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  grant  an  additional 
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income  tax  exemption  to  a  taxpayer  sup- 
porting a  dependent  or  dependents  wtio  have 
intellectual  limitations  to  the  extent  that 
ability  to  leani  and  to  adapt  to  the  demands 
of  society  is  impaired;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Qy  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona : 

HK.  1*133.  A  bill  relating  to  the  interest 
rates  on  loans  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  of  1936;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  1134.  A  bill  to  amend  section  206  of 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Laoor. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  1135.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  title  II  of  the  Social 
Secxu-ity  Act  to  provide  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  contribute  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  financing  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  progrf.m,  with  corre- 
sj>onding  reductions  in  the  contributions 
otherwise  required  of  employees,  employers, 
and  self-employed  individuals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr." RIVERS  of  Alaska: 

H.R.  1136.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
gram of  agricultural  land  development  in  the 
State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  1137.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  include  Alaska  among 
those  States  which  are  permitted  to  divide 
their  retirement  systems  into  two  parts  for 
purposes  of  obtaining  social  security  cover- 
age under  Federal-State  agreement;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  1138.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of 
stopwatches,  work-measurement  programs, 
or  other  performance  standards  operations 
as  measuring  devices  in  the  postal  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  1139.  A  bill  to  permit  naturalization 
for  certain  employees  of  Free  Europe  Com- 
mittee, Inc.,  or  Radio  Liberty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  1140.  A  bill  to  grant  civil  service 
employees  retirement  after  30  ye:-irs'  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  1141.  A  bill  to  amend  section  356  of 
title  33.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a 
permanent  rating  of  50-perceiit  disability  for 
veterans  v.-ho  have  suffered  from  active  tuber- 
culosis for  10  or  more  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1142.  A  bill  to  increase  the  personal 
Income  tax  exemption  of  a  taxpayer  and  the 
additional  exemption  for  his  spouse  from 
$600  to  SI. 000,  and  to  increase  the  exemption 
for  a  dependent  from  $600  to  $1,000;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 

H.R.  1143.  A  bill  to  impose  import  limita- 
tions on  certain  meat  and  meat  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1144.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  the 
highway  use  tax  motor  vehicles  used  by  cer- 
tain nonprofit  organizations  for  disaster  re- 
lief work;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1145.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revalue  C^de  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  a  dependent's  income  derived 
under  St.ite  community  property  laws  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  taxpayer's  en- 
titlement to  a  personal  exemption  for  such 
dependent;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.         ^^ 

By  Mr.  ROOIJEY  of  New  York : 

H.R.  1146.  A  bill  to  enable  the  mothers  and 

-  widows  of  deceased  members  of  the  Armed 

Forces  now  interred  in  cemeteries  outside  the 

continental  limits   of  the  United  States  to 


make  a  pilgrimage  to  such  cemeteries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1147.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  tWe-Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

H.R.  1148.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment  of 
child's  insiu-ance  benefits  after  attainment 
of  age  18  in  the  case  of  a  child  attending 
school;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1149.  A  bill  to  amend  the  maximum 
hour  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  to  provide  for  a  35-hour  work- 
week; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  1150.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  provide  for  an  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ed^jcation  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1151.  A  bill  to  amend  section  14(b) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  so  as  to 
protect  the  rights  of  employees  and  em- 
ployers, in  Industries  affecting  commerce,  to 
enter  into  union  shop  agreements;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1152.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  establish  a  national  system  of 
minimum  retirement  payments  for  all  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  individuals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1153.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302(c) 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act, 
1947.  to  permit  employer  contributions  for 
joint  industry  promotion  of  products  in  cer- 
tain instances  or  a  joint  committee  or  joint 
board  empowered  to  interpret  provisions  of 
collective  bargaining  agreements;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1154.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary ef  Commerce  shall  conduct  a  study  to 
determine  the  practicability  and  desirability 
of  the  adoption  by  the  United  States  of  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

H.R.  1155.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  extend  its  protection  to  ad- 
ditional employees,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1156.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  in  order  to 
increase  by  2d  percent  the  income  limitations 
imposed  by  that  chapter  on  persons  entitled 
to  pensions  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1157    A  bill  to  convey  certain  oil  and 
gas  rights  to  the  city  of  Los  Angeles;  to  the 
Committee  en  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR : 

H.R.  1158.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1159.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits, 
retirement  age  shall  be  60  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1160.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
increased  personal  exemptions  for  his  chil- 
dien  while  they  are  attending  school;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1161.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medical 
and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  health  insurance,  and  for 
other  purpo.ses;  to  the^  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.         1 

By  iJlr.  SECREST: 

H.R.  1162.  A  bill  to  permit  certain  employ- 
ees of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
to  elect  coverage  under  the  Federal  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  system,  as  self-em- 
ployed individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1163.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  and  the 
Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1934  to  reduce  from  12  years  to  6  years  the 
Government    service    requirement    for    con- 


tinuation of  coverage  under  such  acts  after 
retirement;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1164.  A  bill  to  impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  imports  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1165.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump. 
ing  Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1166.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1167.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prevent  the  disGuali- 
flcation  for  pension  purposes  of  certain  wid- 
ows of  Spanish-American  War  veterans  who 
remarry;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Aff-iirs. 

H.R.  1168.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  a  limited  waiver  of 
service-incurred  disabilities  in  meeting 
health  requirements  for  reinstatement  of 
national  service  life  Insurance;  to  the  Com- 
mil^tee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1169.  A  bill  to  increase  rates  of  death 
compensation  payable  under  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1170.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a 
presumption  of  service  connection  in  the 
case  of  heart  disease  becoming  disabling 
within  3  years  after  discharge;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 

H.R.  1171.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  minimum  wages  for  certain  persons  em- 
ployed In  agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  1172.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  to  provide  for  the  use  of  counterpart 
funds  for  International  agricultural  con- 
ferences;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.H.  1173.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4253 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
exempt  from  the  communications  tax  cer- 
tain amounts  paid  to  mutual  or  coopera- 
tive telephone  companies  for  the  repair  or 
replacement  of  poles,  wires,  and  other  equip- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1174.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954_,to  permit  the  deduc- 
tion of  irrigation  and  other  water  district 
assessments;  to  tRe  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1175.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  renova- 
tion and  modernization  and  an  increase  in 
the  bed  capacity  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital  at  Fresno,  Calif.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 

H.R.  1176.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
gradual  reduction  and  eventual  elimination 
of  the  tax  on  general  telephone  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 

H.R.  1177.  A  bill  to  authorize  loans  for  un- 
dergraduate study  In  public  and  other  non- 
profit institutions  of  higher  education;  to  the   ; 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.   STRATTON: 

H.R.  1178.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  30-percent 
credit  against  the  individual  income  tax  for 
amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  certain 
public  and  private  Institutions  of  lilgher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 

H.R.  1179.  A  bill  to  provide  reasonable 
safeguards  for  employees  working  with  or 
exposed  to  the  dangers  of  hazardous  mate- 
rials; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

H.R.  1180.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  greater 


nrotectlon  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
DUTPOses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
^         ByMr.  TALCOTT: 

HR  1181.  A  bill  to  provide  benefits  for 
members  and  survivors  of  members  of  the 
Philippine  Scouts  on  the  same  basis  as  such 
ben°flts  are  provided  for  other  mem.bers  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  their  .=:.urvlvors,  and  for 
other  ptu'poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Forces. 

By  jSIr.  TEACiUE  of  Texas : 
HR  1182.  A  bill  to  provide  direct  aid  to 
States  and  territories  for   educational  pur- 
pc^es  only;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Me.ins. 

'  HR  1183.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  academy 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Aero- 
inutics  and  Space  Administration  for  the 
training  of  all  U.S.  astronauts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

H  R  1184.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  and 
rerx^rt  to  the  Congress  concerning  the  cstab- 
lishmeMt  of  a  National  Space  Museum;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astron.wtics. 

HF.1185.  A  bill  to  amend  section  133  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  reduction  of  the 
public  d-^bt  by  at  leust  10  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated overall  Federal  -rcclpts  for  each  fiFcal 
year:  to  the  Committ'^o  on  Rules. 

HR.  113C.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Chief  of 
Eaginoers  to  make  ccrt.nin  repairs  to  roads  in 
the  Whitney  Dam  and  Reservoir  project;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H  R.  1187.  A  bill  to  provide  direct  aid  to 
Stages  a 'id  territories  for  educational  pur- 
posrs  only;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

HR.1188.  A  bill  to  provide  career  status 
as  rural  carriers  without  examination  to  cer- 
tvln  qn:-'li!ied  substitute  rural  carriers  of  rec- 
ord m  certain  cases,  and  for  other  ptirposes: 
to  th^  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

Service.  ,.'     ., 

HR  1189.  A  bill  relating  to  t'-ie  rtistriou- 
tion  of  the  Year'^ook  of  Agriculture;  to  tne 
Committoe  on  House  Administration. 
Bv     Mr.    WATTS: 

HR  1190  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (b) 
of  section  512  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  by  m.^king  It  clrar  that  the  Income, 
including  subscription  and  advertising  in- 
come, derived  by  an  organization  In  carrying 
on  any  publication,  such  as  a  trade  or  pro- 
fessional journal,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
unrolated  business  taxable  Income  if  the 
publication  is  substantially  related  to  the 
piirpore  or  function  constituting  the  orga- 
nization's basis  for  Its  tax  exemption;  to  the 
Committpe  on  Ways  and  Mer.ns. 

HR  1191.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (c) 
of  section  501  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
by  making  it  clear  that  the  tax  exemption  of 
a  civic  league  or  organization  exclusively  for 
the  promotion  of  social  welfare  shall  not  be 
Bffpcted  because  of  Income,  including  sub- 
scription and  advertising  income,  derived 
from  carryine  on  any  publication,  such  as 
p.  journal.'  which  Is  substantially  related  to 
the  purpose  or  function  constituting  the 
orga'Vfatlon's  basis  for  its  tax  exemption;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho: 

H.R.  1192.  A  bill  to  establish  In  the  De- 
pnrtinrnt  of  Agriculture  an  office  for  one  ad- 
ditional Assistant  Secretary,  whose  prime 
responsibility  shall  be  forest  resources,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

ByMr.  WYDLER: 
H  R  1193.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  the  Organiz;!tion  of  the  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

ByMr.  YOUNGER: 
H.R.  1194.  A  bill  relating  to  life  Insurance 
taken  out  to  cover  estimated  liability  for  the 
Federal  estate  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HR  1195.  A  bill   to   simplify   payroll   ad- 
ministration in  the  House  of  Representatives 


by  providing  that  the  salaries  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  House,  and  the  clerk  hire  al- 
lowance of  Members,  shall  consist  of  aggre- 
gate annual  amounts  rather  than  basic  an- 
nual amounts  plus  additional  amounts,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

H.R.  1196.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1939  to  provide  that  no  docu- 
mentary stamij  tax  shall  be  imposed  with 
respect  to  any  conveyance  to  which  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  is  a  party;  to  the 
Committee  on  Waj's  and  Means. 

H.R.  1137.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1948,  to  place 
certain  restrictions  on  the  use  of  the  sta- 
tionery allowance  of  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives:  to  the  Committee  on 
Hovise  Administration. 

H.R.  1198.  A  bill  to  advance  certain  officers 
on  the  retired  list  without  affecting  retire- 
ment pay;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  1199.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
justment of  the  basic  salaries  of  postal  field 
service  employees  on  a  regional  basis  in  ac- 
cordance witli  prevailing  wage  rates;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  1200.  A  bill  to  provide  that  tips  re- 
ceived by  an  employee  in  the  course  of  his 
employment  shall  be  included  as  part  of  his 
wages  for  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  purposes  and  for  purposes  of  in- 
come tax  withholding;  to  the  Committee  on 
V>/avs  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H.R.  1235.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  C^snietic  Act  so  as  to  amend  certain 
labeling  provisions  of  the  food,  drug,  and 
cosmetic  chapters  to  assure  adequate  infor- 
mation for  consumers,  Including  cautionary 
labeling  of  articles  where  needed  to  prevent 
accidental  Injtiry;  prohibit  worthless  Ingre- 
dients in  special  dietary  foods;  require  new 
therapeutic  devices  to  be  shown  safe  and 
efficacious  before  they  are  marketed  commer- 
cially; require  all  antibiotics  to  be  certified; 
provide  adequate  controls  over  the  distribu- 
tion of  habit-forming  barbiturates,  stimu- 
lant and  related  drugs;  require  cosmetics  to 
be  shown  safe  before  they  are  marketed  com- 
mercially, clarify  and  strengthen  existing  In- 
spection authority;  make  additional  provi- 
sions of  the  act  applicable  to  carriers;  pro- 
vide for  administrative  subpenas;  prohibit 
the  use  of  carcinogenic  color  additives  In 
animal  feeds;  safeguard  the  health  of  chil- 
dren by  banning  sweetened  or  flavored  as- 
pirin from  commerce;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H  J  Res.  1.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  relating  to  succession  to  the 
Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency  and  to  cases 
where  the  President  is  unable  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office:   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
HJ  Res.  2.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  guaran- 
tee the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion  one 
house  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other  than 
population;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POFF: 
H  J.  Res.  3.  Joint  resolution  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  succession  to 
the  Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency  and  to 
cases  where  the  President  is  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
HJ.  Res.  4.  Joint     resolution     designating 
the  6-day   period   beginning  September    13, 
1965    as  "National  Literacy  Week,"  and  for 


other   purposes;    to  the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.J.  Res.  5.  Joint  resolution  to  adopt  a 
specific  version  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner 
as  the  national  anthem  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.J.  Res.  6.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHELF: 
H  J  Res.  7.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  article  III,  section  1  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  limiting 
the  tenure  of  office  of  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  15  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  DOLE: 
H  J  Res.  8.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  guaran- 
tee the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion  one 
house  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other  than 
population;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

■  By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HJ  Res.  9.  Joint     resolution     designating 
the  fourth  Sunday  in  September  of  each  year 
as  "Interfaith  Day";    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  10.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  14th  day  of  March  of  each  year  as  "Albert 
Einstein  Memorial  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  11.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  * 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.J.  Res.  12.  Joint  resolution  to  permit  the 
fiylng  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  for 
21  hours  of  each  day  at  the  grave  of  Capt. 
William  Driver  In  Nashville.  Tenn.;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  GUBSER : 
H  J.  Res.  13.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  guar- 
antee the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion 
one  house  of  Its  legislature  on  factors  other 
than  population;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG: 
H.J.  Res.  14.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  reserving  to  each  State  the 
exclusive  power  to  apportion  membership  of 
Its  legislature;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  MARSH: 
H  J.  Res.  15.  Joint   resolution   to  establish 
an  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H  J  Res   16.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
pmendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  relating  to  qualifications  for 
election  to  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois : 
H.J.  Res.  17.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United    States;    to   the    Conamittee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

H  J  Res.  18.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  guaran- 
tee the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion  one 
hcuGe  of  Its  legislature  on  factors  other  than 
population;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, f* 

Bv  Mr.  SECREST: 
H  J  Res  19.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  guaran- 
tee the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion  one 
house  of  Its  legislature  on  factors  other  than 
popvUation;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H.J.  Res.  20.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  fourth  Sunday 
in  November  in  each  year  iis  "John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request)  : 
H.J.  Res.  21.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  temporary  commission  to  study  the  vet- 
erans' program  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Philippines;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 
H.J.  Res,  22.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  postmasters;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.J.  Res.  23.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment     to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  relative  to  abolishing  personal 
income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes  and  pr)ohibit- 
ing  the  U.S.  Government  from  engaging  In 
business  in  competition  with  its  citizens;  to 
the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ABERNETHT: 
H.J.  Res.  24.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  guar- 
antee the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion  one 
house  of  its  legislattire  on  factors  other  than 
population;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.J.  Res.  25.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  no  person  may 
be  a  Member  of  Congress  unless  such  person, 
when  elected  or  appointed,  possesses  the 
qualifications  of  electors  of  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  of  the  legislature  of  the  State 
from  which  he  is  chosen,  and  has  been  an 
Inhabitant  for  at  least  5  years  of  such  State; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  26.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  that  the  offering  of 
prayers  or  any  other  recognition  of  God  shall 
be  permitted  in  public  schools  and  other 
public  places;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  27.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  28.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;   to  the  Com- 
mittee en  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  29.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  relating  to  succession  to  the 
Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency  and  to  cases 
where  the  President  is  unable  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BALDWIN: 
H.J.  Res.  30.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment     to    the     Constitution    of    the 
United  States  providing  for  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United    States;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  31.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  guar- 
antee the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion  one 
house  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other  than 
population;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 
H.J.  Res.  32.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  guar- 
antee the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion 
one  house  of  its  legislatTire  on  factors  other 
than  population;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.J.  Res.  33.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 


States  relating  to  Presidential  inability;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  34.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  retirement  of  Fed- 
eral judges  at  the  age  of  70  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  35.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  appropriations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  36.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  Ethics  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  interpret  the  application  of  the 
Code  of  Ethics  for  Government  Service,  to 
recommend  modifications  and  improvements 
therein,  as  well  as  in  criminal  or  other  stat- 
utes relating  to  ethics,  to  investigate  com- 
plaints of  unethical  conduct  in  Government 
service,  and  for  other  pm-poses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BERRY; 
H.J.  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  bridge  constructed  over  the  Washington 
Channel  of  the  Potomac  River,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  the  "Francis  Case 
Memorial  Bridge";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
H.J.  Res.  38.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  enable  the  Congress  to  func- 
tion effectively  in  time  of  emergency  or  dis- 
aster; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  39.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  appropriations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.J.  Res.  40.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  establish  an  insti- 
tute of  Corrections  for  the  training  and  in- 
struction of  corrections  personnel  selected  by 
States  and  their  municipal  subdivisions  in 
the  field  of  correctional  methods  and  tech- 
niques; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H.J.  Res.  41.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  relating  to  succession  to  the 
Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency  and  to  cases 
where  the  President  is  unable  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  COLMER: 
H.J.  Res.  42.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  guar- 
antee the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion  one 
house  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other  than 
population;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin: 
H.J.  Res.  43.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  tLie  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA: 
H.J.  Res.  44.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  guar- 
antee the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion  one 
house  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other  than 
population;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.J.  Res.  45.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  appropriations  shall 
not  exceed  revenues  of  the  United  States, 
except  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
H.J.  Res.  46.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  guar- 
antee the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion 
one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other 
than  population;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  DOWDY: 
H.J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  guar- 
antee the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion 
one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other 


than  population;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  IHr.  FALLON: 
H.J.  Res.  48.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  the  use  of  prayer  in  public 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 
H.J.  Res.  49.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  guaran- 
tee  the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion  one. 
house  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other  than 
population;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.J.  Res.  50.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  reserving  to  each  State  the  exclusive 
power  to  apportion  membership  of  its  leg- 
islature; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.J.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.J.  Res.  52.  Joint  resolution  prop>osing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States   granting   to   citizens   of    the   United 
States  who  have  attained  the  age  of  18  the 
right  to  vote;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.J.  Res.  53.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  a  new  Vice  President 
whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of 
Vice  President;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.J.  Res.  54.  Joint  resolution  to  pro\  ide  lor 
the  honorary  designation  of  St.  Ann's 
Churchyard  In  the  city  of  New  York  as  a  na- 
tional historic  site;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  55.  Joint  resolution  declaring  the 
first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of  No- 
vember In  each  even-numbered  year  to  be  a 
legal  public  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia : 
H.J.  Res.  56.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  permitting  the  offering  of  prayers  and 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  public  schools 
or  other  public  bodies  in  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.J.  Res.  57.  Joint  resolution  to  request 
the  President  to  negotiate  with  the  Mexican 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  a 
Joint  United  States-Mexican  Commission  to 
investigate  the  flow  of  marihuana,  narcotic 
drugs,  and  dangerous  drugs  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.J.  Res.  58.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  guar- 
antee the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion 
one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other 
than  population;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER: 
H.J.  Res.  59.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amefndment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  grant  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  have  attained  the  age  of  18  the 
right  to  vote;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG: 
H.J.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  61.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  reserving  to  each  State  the  exclusive 
power  to  apportion  membership  of  its  legis- 
lature; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  62.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
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states  permitting  the  offering  of  prayers  and 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  In  public  schools 
m  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
HJ   Res.  63.  Joint  resolution  to  forestall 
intervention,  domination,  control,  and  colo- 
nization by  International  communism  In  the 
New  World,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.ICHORD: 
HJ.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
the  apportionment  of  districts  from  which 
members  of  a  State  legislature  or  members 
"of   governing    bodies    of    subordinate    State 
units  of  government   are  to  be  elected;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
HJ.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
the  apportionment  of  districts  from  which 
members   of   a  State  legislature  are   to   be 
elected;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KORNEGAY: 
H  J.  Res.  66.  Joint   resolution    to   establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Information 
and  Intelligence;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Bv  Mr.  KUNKEL: 
H.J.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to     the    Constitution    of     the 
United  States  relating  to  succession  to  the 
Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency  and  to  cases 
where  the  President  is  unable  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
HJ.  Res.  68.  Joint   resolution    to   establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Information 
and  Intelligence;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Bv  Mr.  MCCULLOCH: 
H.J.  Res.  69.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution   -i  the  United  States  to  guar- 
antee the  right  of   any  State  to  apportion 
one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other 
than  population;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.MAHON: 
H.J.  Res.  70.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  guar- 
antee the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion 
one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other 
than  population;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MARSH: 
H.J.  Res.  71.  Joint   resolution   to   establish 
a  Stamp  Act  Congress  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 
H  J.  Res.  72.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United    States;    to   the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H  J  Res.  73.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  guar- 
antee the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion  one 
house  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other  than 
population;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
cian,-. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.J.Res.  74.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
a  contribution  to  certain  inhabitants  of  the 
Rvukyu  Islands  for  death  and  Injury  of  per- 
sons and  for  use  of  and  damage  to  private 
property,  arising  from  acts  and  omissions  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  or  members  thereof, 
aft'=^r  August  15,  1945,  and  before  April  28. 
1952:   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
HJ.  Res.  75.  Joint  resolution  ^o  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
April  of  each  year  as  National  Arbor  Day; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.J.Res.  76.  Joint    resolution    designating 
the  6th  day  of  January  of  each  year  ae  Haym 
Salomon    Day;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  77.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States   -elative   to   equal   rights, for 
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men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  78.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  term  of 
office  and  qualifications  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  79.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  reimbursement  of  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  amounts  expended  by 
them  for  certain  travel  and  subsistence;  to 
tlie  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.J.  Res.  80.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  Instruct  the  permanent 
representative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  to  request  the  Security  Coun- 
cil without  delay  to  convene  the  Arab 
States  and  the  State  of  Israel  and  other 
Interested  nations  in  a  peace  conference;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affah-s. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.J.  Res.  81.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  guar- 
antee the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion 
one  house  of  Its  legislature  on  factors  other 
than  population;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POAGE: 
H.J.  Res.  82.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  appor- 
tion one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors 
other  than  population;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POPF: 
HJ.  Res.  83.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
transfer  of  a  percentage  of  tax  collections 
from  Individual  and  corporate  Income  taxes 
to  the  States  and  territories  for  use  for 
educational  purposes  only,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

BvMr.PUCINSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  84.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  term  of 
office  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  14  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJ.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  second  Sunday  In  October  of  each  year 
as  National  Grandntothers'  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PURCELL: 
HJ  Res.  86.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  appor- 
tion one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors 
other  than  population;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
HJ.  Res.  87.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  determination  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  situation  In  Cuba  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H  J  Res.  88.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJ.  Res.  89.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
a  study  to  be  conducted  to  determine  and 
report  to  the  Congress  on  ways  and  means 
of  expanding  and  modernizing  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Cftm- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H  J.  Res.  90.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  erection  in  the  city  of  Page,  Ariz.,  of  an 
appropriate  marker  to  commemorate  the 
achievements  of  former  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation  John  C.  Page;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H  J.  Res.  91.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  guar- 
antee the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion 
one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other 
than  population;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas : 
H.J.  Res.  92.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  authorize 
Congress  to  limit  the  power  of  course  of  the 
United  States  to  determine  that  statutes  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State  are  repug- 
nant to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  93.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
a  study  to  be  conducted  to  determine  and 
report  to  the  Congress  on  ways  and  means  of 
expanding  and  modernizing  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  94.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  requiring  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  making 
of  treaties;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.J.Res.  95.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  lake  to  be  formed  by  the  waters  im- 
pounded by  Sanford  Dam.  Canadian  River 
project,  Texas,  as  Lake  Meredith;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  InsvUar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.J.  Res.  96.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  guaran- 
tee the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion  one 
house  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other  than 
population;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.J.    Res.   97.    Joint   resolution    providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Letter 
Carriers    Week;    to   the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciarv. 

H.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  eligibility  of 
certain  persons  to  vote  for  any  candidate  for 
elector  of  President  and  Vice  President;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  99.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Railroad 
Museum  in  the  city  of  Oneonta.  N.Y.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.J.  Res.  100.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  first  week  In  March  of 
each  year  as  "Save  Your  Vision  Week";   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
HJ.  Res.  101.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  development  of  a  program  for  con- 
trolling the  production  of  cotton  on  a  bale 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 
H.J.  Res.   102.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the   Constitution   of   the   United    States    to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion 
one  house  of  Its  legislature  on  factors  other 
than  population;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

ByMr.  TRIMBLE: 

H  J.    Res.    103.  Proposing    an    amendment 
to   the   Constitution   of   the   United   States 
relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WATSON: 

H.J.  Res.  104.  Joint  resolution  proposing  a 
convention  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  be  known  as  the  Freedom  Convention,  for 
the  purpose  of  formulating  a  declaration  of 
foreign  policy  for  the  United  States,  to  be 
known  as  the  U.S.  Declaration  of  Freedom:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  105.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

H.J.  Res.  106.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  no  person  may 
be  a  Member  of  Congress  unless  such  person, 
when  elected  or  appointed,  possesses  the 
qualifications  of  electors  of  the  most  numer- 
ous branch  of  the  legislature  of  the  State 
from  which  he  is  chosen,  and  has  been  an 
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Inhabitant  for  at  least  5  years  of  sxich  State; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  107.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  the  offering  of 
prayers  r.nd  t!:c  reading  of  the  Bible  in  pub- 
lic schools  It:  the  United  States,  ana  relating 
to  the  right  of  a  State  to  en;iCt  legislation 
on  the  basis  of  its  own  ptiblic  policy  on  ques- 
tions of  decency  and  morality;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  103.  Joint  resoUition  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committ-ee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG: 
H.J.  Res.  100.  Joint  "resolution  to  amend 
tho  Couftituiion  of  the  United  States  to 
i:a;;rantee  the  i  i;.^ht  of  any  tjtate  to  apportion 
one  house  of  it?  le'jislature  on  factors  other 
than  population;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

By   Mr.  YOUNGER: 
H.J.  Res.  110.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  Luther  Burbank  Shasta  daisy  as  the  na- 
tional flower  of  the  United  States:    to  the 
Committee  en  Hou=:e  Administration. 
By    Mr.    Z.\BLOCKI: 
H.J.  Res.  111.  Joint  re.solution  proposing  an 
amendment     to    the     Const  ittitlon    of    the 
United   States   relating   to   the   election   of 
President  and  Vice  President:   to  the  Com- 
'.uittee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr.  Z.\BLOCkl: 
H.  Con.  Res.  2.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Central  In- 
telllcence:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Ey  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.  Con.  Re?.  3.  Conctirrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Matters:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  M.ADDEN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  4.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on   the  Orea- 
nization  of  the  Congress:  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.  Con.  Res.  6.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sen?e  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  distribution  and  viewing  of  the 
film  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
entitled  "Years  of  Lightning— Day  of 
Driims";  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  7.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
House  Document  No.  103  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress: to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

ByMr.  ULLMAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  8.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  a  Joint   Committee  on  the   Or- 
gmizatton  of  the  Congress;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
H.  Con.  Res.  9.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  one  General  Expenditure  Author- 
ization Act  for  each  fiscal  year,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.  Con.  Re?.  10.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  closing 
of  Indian  hospitals:    to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  ■•». 

H.  Con.  Res.  11.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing a  study  of  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  Congress,  and  establishing 
a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.  Con.  Res.  12.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  distribution  and  viewing  of  the 
film  "Years  of  Lightning.  Dav  of  Drums," 
prepared  by  the  U.S.  Information  Asency  on 
the  late  President  Kennedy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  13.  Concurrent  resolution  rel- 
ative to  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  and  offering  of  pravers 
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In  the  public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ :  ^ 

H.  Con.  Res.  14.  Concurrent  resolution  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
quested to  bring  up  the  Baltic  States  ques- 
tion before  the  United  Nations  and  that  the 
United  Nations  conduct  free  elections  In 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  under  its 
supervision;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.  Con.  Res.  15.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  joint  congressional  committee,  to 
make  a  full  and  complete  study  of  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

H.  Con^JJ^ffT^lS.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
rstablia+ra  joint  congressional  committee, 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
and  study  of  the  congressional  page  system; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  GROSS : 
H.  Con.  Res.  17.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  any 
variation  in  the  traditional  interpretation  of 
the  treaties  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Panam:i  may  only  be  made 
pursuant  to  treaty;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mi-  ZABLOCKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  18.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  a  Joint   Committee  on  the   Or- 
ganization  of   the   Congress;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Rul?s. 

By  Mr.  HECKLER : 
H.  Con.  Res.  19.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  U.S.  Information  Agency  film  of 
the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  to  be 
shown  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  20.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  on  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  21.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  representa- 
tion of  China  in  the  United  Nations;  to  the 
Comm.ittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  22.  Concurrent  resolution  en- 
titled "Objective— A  Just  Peace";  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  '^rr.  KING  of  Utah: 
H.  Con.  Res.  23.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  Congres.?;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  KL^KEL : 
H.  Con.  RcE.  21.  Concurrent   resolution   es- 
tabhshing  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

ByMr.  LINDSAY: 
H.  Cou.  Res. .25.  Concurrent  resolution  urg- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States  to  call 
attention  to  the  denial  of  the  rights  of  self- 
determination  for  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic 
States  and  tc  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion 
to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
H.  Con.  Res.  26.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  urge  certain  actions  in  behalf  of  Lithu- 
ania. Estonia,  and  Latvia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affi-.lrs. 

By  Mr.  MINISH : 
H.  Con.  Res.  27.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  distribution  and  viewing  of  the 
film  "Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of  Drums," 
prepared  hv  the  U.S.  Information  Acr^ncy  on 
the  late  President  Kennedy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  MULTER : 
H.  Con.  Res.  28.  Concurrent    resolution    to 
establish  a  Johit  Committee  on  Consumers- 
to  th.'  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Con.  Res.  29.  Concurrent  resolution  ex 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  of  uniform  traffic 
laws  throughout  tJie  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  oti  Interstate  and  Foreien 
ConiniGrcp.  ° 

H.  Con.  Res.  30.  Concurrent  resolution  rel- 
ative to  planning  for  peace;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  31.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  witli  -e- 
spect  to  the  adoption  by  the  United  Nations 
of  a  universal  declaration  opposing  religioiis 
intolerance  and  ckscriminatory  practices;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  02.  Concurrent    resolution    to 
favor  the  establishment  of  an  international 
Ining  museum  of  anthropology  and  ethnog- 
r.^phy;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  33.  Concurrent  resolution  ex. 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect  to  the  distribution  and  viewing  of  the 
film  "Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of  Drums"  pre- 
pared by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  on  the 
late  President  Kennedy;   to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  POFP: 
H.  Con.  Res.  34.  Concurrent   resolution   re- 
lating to  treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PRICE : 
H.  Con.  Res.  35.  Concurrent    resolution    to 
provide    for    the    establishment    of    a   Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  36.  Concurrent   resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  distribution  and  viewing  of  ths 
film  "Years  of  Lightning.  Day  of  Drums"  prp- 
pared   by   the   U.S.   Information   Agency  on 
the  late  President  Ko:!ncdy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  37.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
bnng  justice  to  Cyprus:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  REU.=;S: 
H.  Con.  Res.  38.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona : 
H.  Con.  Res.  39.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  determination  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  general 
disarmament  and  arms  control;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  40.  Concurrent  resolution  e.x- 
presslng  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  action  by  the  United  Nations  con- 
cerning the  Soviet  rule  over  the  Baltic  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  41.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  incorporation  of  Latvia,  Lithu- 
ania, and  Estonia  into  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  42.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
film  "John  F.  Kennedy— Years  of  Lightning, 
Day  of  Drum.s"  should  be  available  for  pub- 
lic viewing  within  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 
H.  Con.  Res.  43.  Concurrent  re.solution  re- 
questing  the  President  to  initiate  action 
leading  to  the  adoption  of  a  United  Nations 
resolution  calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  So- 
viet troops  from  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia; the  return  of  exiles  from  these  na- 
tions from  slave-labor  camps  In  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  the  conduct  of  free  elections  In 
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these  nations;  to  tho  Committee  on  Foreign 

H  Con.  Res.  44.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  persecution  by  the  Soviet  Union  of 
pprsons  because  of  their  religion;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H  Con.  Res.  45.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congres.i  with  re- 
soect  to  the  distribution  and  viewing  of  the 
film  "Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of  Drums"  pre- 
pared  by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  on  the 
late  President  Kennedy;  to  th2  Committee 
ou  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H  Con  Res.  46.  For  a  study  of  the  pro- 
cedures of  Congress;   to  the  Committee  on 

Rules. 

H  Con.  Res.  47.  Expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Con'^ress  with  respect  to  the  distribution  and 
viewing  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  film 
entitled  "John  F.  Kennedy:  Years  of  Light- 
ning. Day  of  Drums";  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H  Con.  Res.  48.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
<:pect  to  the  distribution  and  viewing  of  the 
film  "Years   of   Lightning,   Day   of   Drums" 
prepared  by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  on 
the  late  President   Kennedy;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  49.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
posing the  establishment  cf  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on   the   Organization   of    the   Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.  Gon.  Res.  50.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  persecution  by  the   Soviet  Union  of 
persons  because  of  their  religion;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  51.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  urge  certain  actions  in  behalf  of  Lithu- 
ania, Estonia,  and  Latvia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.  Con.  Res.  52.  Authorizing  the  printing 
of  additional  copies  of  a  Veterans'  Beneiits 
Calculator;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin; 
H.  Con.  Res.  53.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
a  program  for  paying  the  national  debt;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.  Con.  Res.  .54.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
grant  national  recognition  to  the  Circus 
World  Museum  at  Baraboo,  Wis.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  55.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Ethics  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Con.  Res.  56.  Concurrent  resolution  rel-f 
atlve  to  population  growth  and  requesting 
the  creation  of  a  Presidential  Commission  on 
Population;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI:  -^ 
H.  Con.  Res.  57.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
allow  the  showing  in  the  United  States  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  film  "John  F. 
Kennedy— Years  of  Lightning;  Day  of 
Drums";  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  58.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  creation  of  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Consumer  Interest;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  59.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Congress;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 


By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  CO.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding  for  a  Joint   Committee  on   the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.  Con.  Res.  61.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  a   Joint  Committee  on   the   Or- 
ganization of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

ByMr.  COHELAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  62.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for   a  Joint    Committee   on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  63.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for   a  Joint    Committee   on  the   Or- 
ganization of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  64.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding  for   a  Joint   Committee   on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rule's. 

ByMr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.  Con.  Res.  65.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for   a   Joint   Committee   on   the   Or- 
ganization of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

ByMr.POAGE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  65.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for   a  Joint   Committee   on  the   Or- 
ganization of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  67.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding  for   a   Joint   Committee   on   the   Or- 
ganization of  the  Congressrto  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 
H.  Res.  13.  Resolution     creating     a     select 
committee  to  conduct  studies  and  investi- 
gations of  the  problems  of  small  business; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  FI,OOD: 
H.  Res.  14.  Resolut.on  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.  Res.  15.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.  Res".  17.  Resolution  authorizing  and  di- 
recting the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration to  rent  or  otherwise  acquire  a  suit 
able  residence,  within  a  reasonable  distance 
from  the  Capitol,  to  be  maintained  as  a  home 
for  pages  employed  by  the  House,  and  to  ap- 
point an  individual  or  individuals  of  mature 
years  to  act  as  supervisor  of  the  home  and 
to    be   responsible    for   its   operation    under 
rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  corrmiit- 
lee;   to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

H.  Res.  18.  Resolution      creating     In     the 
House   cf   Representatives   a  Committee    on 
Grievances  to  study  complaints  concerning 
the  conduct  of  Members  of   the  House  of 
.Representatives  and  to  make  investigations 
and  appropriate  recommendations  thereon; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.  Res.  19.  Resolution      authoriz;ing      the 
Committee    on    the    Judiciary    to    conduct 
studies  and  investigations   relating  to   cer- 
tain matters  within  its  jurisdiction;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  20.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

ByMr.  COHELAN: 
H.  Res.  21.  Resolution  creating  a  nonlegis- 
lative  select  committee  to  conduct  an  inves- 
tigation and  study  of  the  aged  and  aging:  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.  Res.  22.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.  Res.  23.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  abolish 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  to  enlarge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.  Res.  24.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Comm.ittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com-  « 
merce  to  conduct  an  investigation  and  study 
of  the  sale  of  lethal  firearms  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

H.  Res.  25.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  abolish 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  to  enlarge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

ByMr.  FOGARTY:       ' 
H.  Res.  26.  Resolution   to   provide   for   the 
tmlty  of  Ireland;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.  Res.  27.  Resolution     creating    a    Select 
Conimitteo   on   Consumer   Interests;    to   the 
Cummizti.i  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  28.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
th?  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  GROSS: 
H.  Res.  29.  Resolution  creating  a  standing 
Conimittae  on  Small  Business  in  the  Ho"ase 
of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

H.  Re:?.  30.  Resolution  to  amend  clause  6  of 
rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the-  House  of  Repre- 
.sentativss;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  31.  Resolutipn  to  inquire  into  the 
fintaicial  or  business  interests  of  any  present 
or  former  Member,  oflBcer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  32.  Resolution  amending  clause  2, 
subsection  a,  of  rule  XI,  and  clause  4  of  rule 
XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.  Res.  33.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  efforts  of  the  President  to  secure  a  univer- 
sal condemnation  of  anti-Semitism;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Res.  34.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  Soviet 
religious  persecution  be  condemned;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.  Res.  35.  Resolution     to     authorize     the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  conduct  investigations  and  studies 
with  respect  to  matters  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.  Res.  36.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  KUNKEL: 
H.  Res.  37.  Resolution  declaring  the  East- 
ern Orthodox  Church  to  be  a  major  faith  in 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.  Res.  38.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  transfer 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  39.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
.study  of  the  problems  of  urban  areas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  40.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  use 
of  the  Congressional  Record;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  41.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  conduct  an 
investigation  to  determine  whether  a  Reserve 
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commission  is  Incompatible  with  the  hold- 
ing of  a  seat  in  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
H.  Res.  42.  Resolution     creating     a     select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organization  and  procedures  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  43.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  administration,  operation,  and 
enforcement  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949.  and  related  acts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 
H.  Res.  44.  Resolution     to     authorize     the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
conduct  an  investigation  and  study  of  the 
organization,    management,    operation,    and 
administration  of  departments  and  agencies 
of    the   government   of  the   District   of   Co- 
lumbia: to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.MINISH: 
H.  Res.  45.  Resolution    favoring   an   agree- 
ment among  states  of  the  Near  East  pro- 
hibiting the  production  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  offensive  missiles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Aflriirs. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.  Res.  46.  Resolution  creating  a  commit- 
tee to  investigate,  make  findings,  and  de- 
termine the  representation  in  the  House  to 
which  each  State  shall  be  qualified;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  47.  Resolution  to  Increase  personal 
income  tax  exemptions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.  Res.  48.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  provide 
\hat  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency shall  have  jurisdiction  over  all  con- 
simier  problems;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

H.  Res.  49.  Resolution  to  amend  rule 
XXIV  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  establish  a  method  for  the  con- 
sideration of  bills  providing  for  home  rule 
in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  50.  Resolution  condemning  perse- 
cution by  the  Soviet  Union  of  persons  be- 
cause of"  their  religion;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.  Res.  51.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  abolish 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  to  enlarge  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

ByMr.  POFF: 
H.   Res.   52.  Resolution    amending    clause 
2(a)   of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to 
the   Committee   on   Rules. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.   Res.   53.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  each  year  in 
celebration   of  the   Fourth   of  July;    to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

H.    Res.    54.  Resolution      establishing      a 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.  Res.  55.  Resolution     to     set     national, 
policies  for  local  airline  service;  to  the  Conf^ 
mlttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois: 
H.    Res.    56.  Resolution    amending    clause 
2(a)  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.RESNICK: 
H.  Res.  57.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  abolish 
the   Committee   on   Un-American   Activities 
and  to  enlarge  the  Jtirisdlction  of  the  Com- 


mittee on  the  Judiciary;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona : 
H.  Res.  58.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XXI 
of  the  Rtiles  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  59.  Resolution  amending  clause  2 
(a)  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  60.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  management  and  coordination  prob- 
lems in  the  various  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 
H.  Res.  61.  Resolution     creating     a     select 
conunittee  to  conduct  an  investigation  with 
respect  to  the  real  property  owned  by  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  62.  Resolution  to  create  a  select 
committee  to  investigate  personnel  and  pro- 
cedures in  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  R:-s.  63.  Resolution  providing  for  an  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  exhibition  of  objectionable 
motion  plctiu-es  and  related  advertising  by 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  acting  through  a  special  subcom- 
mittee; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

H.  Res.  64.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  transfer 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  to  tiie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.  Res.  65.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Ruies 
of  the  House  of  |  Representatives  to  abolish 
the  Committee  bn  Un-American  Activities 
and  to  enlarge  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 

H.  Res.  66.  Resolution  to  establish  a  House 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  67.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  peo- 
ple of  all  Ireland  shotild  have  an  opportunity 
to  express  their  will  for  union  by  an  election 
under  the  auspices  of  a  United  Nations  Com- 
mission; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.  Res.  68.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  conduct 
investigations  and  studies;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  69.  Resolution   to  provide   for   the 
expenses  of  the  investigation  and  study  au- 
thorized by  House  Resolution  68;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 

H.  Res.  70.  Resolution  to  create  a  select 
committee  on  fiscal  organization  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  71.  Resolution  to  amend  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  which  shall  have  no  legis- 
lative Jurisdiction;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

H.  Res.  72.  Resolution  to  provide  a  resi- 
dence for  pages;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.  Res.  73.  Resolution  to  abolish  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 

H.  Res.  74.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  to 
conduct  an  investigation  and  study  of  the 
extent  to  which  employment  In  the  Federal 
Government  Is  denied  to  Individuals  because 
of  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  memori- 
alizing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  relative  to  calling  a  con- 
vention to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  reserving  to  the  States  exclu- 
sive Jurisdiction  of  public  school  systems 
and  the  operations  thereof;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  calling  a  convention  to  propose 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  requesting  the  U.S.  Post  Office 
Department  to  issue  a  stamp  commemorat- 
ing Governor  Spotswood's  expedition  to  the 
Valley  of  Virginia;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  m.emorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  applying  the  provisions  of  or, 
alternatively,  to  extend  the  coverage  of  the 
Federal  antitrust  laws  to  major  league  base- 
ball; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  authorizing  and  providing  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  a  veterans' 
hospital  in  the  southern  part  of  New  Jersey; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  1201.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Galluzzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1202.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jlllian 
Vera  Griffiths  Hussey;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1203.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Branko 
Cule:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1204.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hassan 
Sayeed;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1205.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Nelly 
Ramirez  and  Sandra  Ramirez;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1206.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mil- 
dred C.  Cadwell;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BALDWIN : 

H.R.  1207.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christina 
Doskalopolou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1208.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pru- 
dence Sul-Nlng  Chow  and  her  daughter,  Elie 
Tsai;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
^^H.R.  1209.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Nabila  Abden  Rahman  Sallm  Mujahed;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1210.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Le-Shlu 
Du  and  Chen  Chln-Lan  Tu  (also  known  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Tu);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1211.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Moon  Pay 
Louie;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1212.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonida 
A.  Escamos,  Emerita  A.  Escamos,  and  Tere- 
sita  A.  Escamos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1213.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alexandra 
Matara  Narayan  and  Jagjlwan  Narayan;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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H.R.  1214.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Linda 
B    Aguinaldo;    to    the    Committee    on   the 

judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H.R.  12i5.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Murad 
and  Ferial  Kazanjian;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1216.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Louisa 
and  Bernardino  Pietrangelo;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.R.  1217.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Paul  W.  Oberdorfer;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
the  Judiciary.  • 

HR.  1218.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  T.  W. 
Holt  &  Co.  and /or  Holt  Import  &  E.xport  Co.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1219.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Pagano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1220.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  An- 
tonio Josue  Castillo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

H.R.  1221.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Betty  H. 
Going;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.r'i222.  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Woo 
Foon  Leung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1223.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Houshang  Etessam;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

iBy  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  1224.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francis 
Janis  and  certain  other  Indians;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1225.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Mary  L.  McNamara;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mrs.  BOLTON: 

HR.  1226.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helene 
Bleier;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1227.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gizella 
Erenyl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1228.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theodora 
Manafis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1229.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tamas 
Gathy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1230.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oreste 
laniro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1231.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Maria 
Mangano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  1232.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
Rogelio  Flores-Vasquez;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1233.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee 
Chung  Woo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1234.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eu- 
genia H.  Tucker;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1236.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Salva- 
dor Munoz-Tostado;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1237.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Norton 
Patrick  Easton;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1238.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Pastor  Edo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciarv. 

-h'r.  1239.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Martin 
W.  Elliott;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 

H.R.  1240.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harry  C. 
Engle;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  1241.  A  bin  relating  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  qualification  of  the  profit-sharing 
plan  of  the  Arlington  Realty  Co.  as  a  quali- 
fied trust  under  section  401(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1242.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  real 
property  to  J.  E.  Bashor  and  Marie  J.  Bashor; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  1243.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charlotte 
Beulah  Norrthon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


H.R.  1244.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  on  the  claim  of  Lt.  Col. 
Harry  L.  Haverstlck  against  the  United  States; 
to  the   Committee  on   the   Judiciary. 

H.R.  1245.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  District  Com-t  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
Judgment  on  the  claim  of  Clyde  Lennox;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1246.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elsie 
Anita  Jardlm;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1247.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Col.  and 
Mrs.  Harvey  H.  Hewitt;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1248.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
H.  Hughes,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1249.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  A. 
Tarin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    BROYHILL    of    Virginia    (by 
request)  : 

H.R.  1250.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Clo- 
rlnda  (Frattinl)  lacangelo;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1251.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Anis 
Butros  Sakhleh;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1252.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Horst 
Mueller;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1253.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Suat- 
Lleu  Soong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarv. 

H.R.  1254.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Yok 
Sun  Lee  and  her  minor  son,  Mark  Tom;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1255.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marlam 
Beatrice  Bedrosslan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1256.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Victor 
O.  McNabb;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1257.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mir 
Vnayet  All;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1258.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Whitman;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1259.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Francis 
Palk  Hwang  Hahn.  his  wife,  Theresa  Hisun 
Ahn  Hahn,  and  their  two  minor  sons,  John 
Chang  Soo  Hahn  and  Andrew  In  Soo  Hahn; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1260.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Illas 
Kirlakou  and  his  wife,  Maria  Klriakou,  and 
their  chndren,  Xrlstln,  Markos,  and  Emella 
Kirlakou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1261.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mesrob 
Hovharmes  Vartanian;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1262.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
Ramon  Lara,  M.D.,  and  his  wife,  Pe  DeLeon 
Lara,  and  their  son,  Henry  Raymond  Lara; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1263.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hamendra 
C.  Parlkh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1264.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Tsu  H»len 
Wong  and  his  wife.  Chin  Lee  Wong,  and  theh* 
child,  Leonora  Wong;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1265.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Eugenia 
Bllldas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1266.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yung  Ja 
Chun;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1267.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Pugllsi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1268.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Drew  V. 
Dean:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1269.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  H.  Foster 
Hunter;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1270.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lllla 
Lee  Janse  and  her  minor  children,  Margarita 
Janse,  Lllla  Gloria  Janse,  and  Doris  Janse; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1271.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rosa 
Lee  and  her  sons,  Tom  Lee  (also  known  as 
Tom  Dang)  and  Enrique  Lee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin : 

H.R.  1272.  A  bUi  for  the  relief  of  Zofla 
Jakusz-Gostomska;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  1273.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
Harris  and  Marie  Harris;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1274.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Mlchlko  Mlyazaki  Williams;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1275.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Jadwlga  (Ita)  Lapldes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1276.  A  bin   for   the   relief   of   Berta 
Drose;  to  the  Contunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHELF: 

H.R.  1277.  A  bni  tor  the  relief  of  Jesse  B. 
Dean;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1278.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Alexandar  Jaclmovic;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1279.  A   bUl   for   the   relief   of   Maria 
Pilar  Abad  Cambra,  Encarnaclon  Armendariz 
Penagarlcano,  and  Maria  Pons   Delgago;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COOLEY: 

H.R.  1230.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Carlota 
Flguelra  Miquens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

H.R.  1281.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Gladys  O.  Brown;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1282.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Gvardljan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1283.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Michelan- 
gelo Granato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1284.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Marltsa 
Bltzikis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1285.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Madelyn 
Swanwlck;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA: 

H.R.  1286.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  former  owner  thereof;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  DERWINSKI: 

H.R.  1287.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wlod- 
zlmlesz  Cieleckl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

'*-By  Mrs.  DWYER: 

H.R.  1288.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Nlck- 
olltsa  Alexopoulos  Gerondells;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 

H.R.  1289.  A  bill  for  the  re'llef  of  Sotlrlos 
John  Pappathaslou;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1290.  A   bin    for  the    relief   of   Con- 
stantlnos    Kloumourtzoglou;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 

H.R.  1291.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  A.  Dombrowskl;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1292.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Woo  Soon 
Kook;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 

H.R.  1293.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dorian 
Whang  and  Bonlta  Whang;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

HS..  1294.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Abdul 
Rashld  Khan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  1295.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rajlnder 
Naph  Chadha;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1296.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  convey  certain  lands  at 
the  Old  Hickory  lock  and  dam,  Cumberland 
River,  Tenn.,  to  the  Tennessee  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  Inc.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Armed  Services. 
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H.R.  1297.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rajinder 
Nath  Chadiia:  to  tiie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HP.-.  1298.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Huo 
Mel   Ling   Yen;    to   the   gommittee   on    the 
Judiciary. 
-^  ByMr.FRIEDEL:    - 

H.R.  1299.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peitrina 
Del  Prate;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
H.R.  1300.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Polieno  A.  Cespon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1301.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Couti;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  1302.  A- bill  for  the  relief  of  Sesinando 
S.  Calalang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1303.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cleopatra 
Trentowskl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  1304.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Sophia  fz;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarv. 

H.R.  1305.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Milton 
Thomas  Sealy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1306.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Loretta 

Negrin;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1307.  A  bill  for  the  relief   of  Eileen 

Millicent  Henry;    to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciarv. 

H.R.  1308.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harold 
McDonald  Maloney  and  his  wife,  Yvonne 
Angela  Maloney;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary." 

Bv  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  1309.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
Berber;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1310.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aldo  Ca- 
sole;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1311.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  J. 

McDevitt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 

H.R.  1312.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Annun- 

ziata  Zingarelli  (also  known  as  Pedone);  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 

H.R.  1313.  A  bill  for  the  relief  6f  Michael 
P.  Klingelhoeffer;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  GROSS: 
H.R  1314.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Foster 
Masahiko  Gushard;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  1315.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Chl- 
Chang  Chao;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. ' 

H.R.  1316.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
J.  P.  O'Brien;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1317.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  en- 
try of  a  ma£s  spectrometer  which  was  Im- 
ported during  May  1963  for  the  use  of  Stan- 
ford University,  Stanford,  Calif.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
.  H.R.  1318.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gum 
Chong  Jew;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1319.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Durante;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HH.  1320.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Antonia  Farina  Avenger;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1321.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Soo  Bong 
Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1322.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Anna  Christina  Ralnforth;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia : 
H.R.  1323.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  judgment  on  the  claim  of 
Leonidas  B.  Mallard;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1324. "a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Chen- 
Tsuau  Su  and  Angela  Su;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  -"Sas.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georglos 
Minakakis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

"ByMr.  HALL: 
H.R.  1326.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marjorie 
Elizabeth  Mullan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judicinry. 

By  Mr.  HARDY: 
H.R.  1327.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Geras- 
sinios  N.  Maratos;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.HERLONG: 
H.R.  1328.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Glenn  D. 
Humes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HORTON : 
H.R.  1329.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Vito 
Fustaneo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  1330.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Genowefa 
Maturska;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1331.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Angela  Visca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.r".  1332.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Victoria 
Galante;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HERLONG: 
H.R.  1333.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Wini- 
fred S.  Shirley;    to  the   Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  1334.  A  bill    for   the   relief   of   Fran- 
cesca  Laiosa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1335.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Serafina 
Salamone;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
HH.  1336.  A    bill   for    the    relief    of   Rene 
Hugo  Heimann;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1337.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sabri 
Sungu,  his  wife,  Hatice  Necla  Sungu,  and 
their  daughter,  Ayse  Esen  Sungu;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1338.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Eugenie  Ishkanian;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1339.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Isabel  Whittaker;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1340.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Carmen  Anihin;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.R.  1341.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gerald 
Berman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1342.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Enester 
Cox;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1343.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jechiel 

Shulkes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1344.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lea 

Beatus  and  her  children,  Josef  and  Tauba; 

TO  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1345.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hani 

Auspitz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1346.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Rumla 

Rachel  Nahari-Levy;    to  the   Committee   on 

the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1347,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cynthia 
L.  Morrison;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1348.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clyde 
Cumberbatch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1349.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
lannarelli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ci;  ry. 

H.R.  1350.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Imma- 
colata  NapoU;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1351.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Alice 
Rousseau,  nee  Awed;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1352.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sema 
Bornstein;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1353.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Llvla 
Schwartz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H  R.  1354.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pamalet 
Maxian  Garth;  to  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Judiciaiy. 

H.R.  i;?55.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rcdolfo, 
Cleiia  Pitta,  and  Giovanna  Branchinella;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.KEOGH: 
H.R.  1350.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Johanna  Gristede,  deceased;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   en   the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1357.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Althea 

Hadaway;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  1358.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Norma 

De'.ores    Fitter;    to    the    Committee    on   tlie 

Jiidicinry. 

H.R.  1;359.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs, 
Esther  Telushkln;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1360.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lucia 
Benistati;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1361.  A  bill  to  authorize  Rear  Adm. 
Gordon  McLintock,  U.S.  Mnritime  Service,  to 
accept  the  award  of  the  Order  of  Maritime 
Merit,  Degree  of  Commander,  and  to  wear 
and  display  the  Insignia  thereof;  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.R.  1362.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Cliu 
Chai-ho  Hay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1363.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Martinez  Gonzalez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1364.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Vi- 
doje  Bjelica;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.LEGGETT: 
H.R.  1365.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
service  performed  by  employees  of  the  Val- 
lejo  General  Hospital,  Vallejo,  Calif.,  shall  be 
considered  covered  employment  for  social 
sectu-ity  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1366.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Josefina 
Mario;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1367.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luciano 
Vighl,  Ollba  Vlghi,  and  Claudlo  Vlghl;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13G8.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rudolf 
Kalin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1369.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Slovenka 
Perusko;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
H.R.  1370.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amador 
Caceres,  Maria  Caceres,  and  their  children, 
Josephine,  Yolanda,  Fernando,  Emma,  and 
Ricardo  Caceres;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1371.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gwendo- 
lyn Dodsley;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1372.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nawab 
All;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1373.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Faustino 
M.  Gayo,  M.D.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1374.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
Elden  R.  Comer;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1375.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lynette 
Margaret  Warrilow;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1376.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mohlnder 
Singh  Ghah;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1377.  A   bill   for    the  relief   of   Mllka 
Singh;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1378.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ram  Jolil 
Singh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    LENNON: 
H.R.  1379.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Pola 
Bodensteln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R.  1380.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Nathalie    Iline;    to    the    Committee    on   the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1381.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tate of  Rafaello  Busoni;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1382.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Mizrahi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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H.R.  1383.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  May 
Cteney;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  1384.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
Z'ssr.-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R-  1385.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Krsto 
Kolega  and  his  wife,  Bozica  Kolega;  to  the 
Oomniittpe  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
H.R.  1386.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  free 
eiiiry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use 
of  Pomona  College;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1387.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  E.  Chris- 
tian DCS  Marets,  Sr.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R- 1388.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maj. 
Ralph  D.  Caldwell;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.  1380.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Phillip  L.  Vetrone,  U.S.  Army;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv-Mr.McFALL: 
H.R.  1390.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles  M. 
Weber:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
H.R.  1391.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dirk  Ar- 
nold ten  Grotenhuls;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.   1392.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Annie 
Gabbay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.    1393.  A   bill   for   the    relief   of    Mrs. 
Maria  Eduvigis  Aran  Hefifernan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1394.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
Katemopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1395.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Irene 
McCafferty;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1396.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Masao 
Ebara  Bennion;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1397.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Dlruhi  Platln;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  MARSH  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  1398.  A  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  on 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  entertain,  hear,  and 
determine  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  on  the 
claim  of  Robert  Alexander;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H,R.  1399.  A  bni  for  the  rehef  of  (Charles) 
Chang  Kee  Hong,  his  wife,  Kerm  Soon  Hahm 
(Hong),  and  their  minor  daughters,  Ml 
Young  Hong.  Sun  Young  Hong,  and  Bo 
Young  Hong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1400.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Toshl 
Tsurumakl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

"By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 
H.R.  1401.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Manuel  A.  Sala;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1402.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Rosendo  Barahona;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  ^ir.  MICHEL: 

H.R.  1403.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 

Ahrends;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1404.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  George 

H.  Edler;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1405.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bhag- 

awandas  P.  Lathi;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  1406.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sydney 
Cecil  Phillips;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  1407.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonardo 
Russo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1408.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Tsang  Yenna  and  her  son  and  daughters,  Au 
Tim  Kin,  Au  Yan  Yan,  and  Au  Ol  Yu;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1409.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Louis  W. 
Hann;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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H.R.  1410.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Nartouhi 
Voskerltchlan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN : 
H.R.  1411.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Con- 
si  glla  Di  Glacomo  Vozza;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Jitdlclary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  1412.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Catherlna  Varlsco:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1413.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Peter 
Czaban;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1414.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jacobo 
Temel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1415.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Gui- 
sippina  Russo  Luciforo;  to  the  Committee  on 
tlie  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1416.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Efrosini 
D.  Tsarouhas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1417.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pierina 
Chione;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1418.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helen  J. 
Googins;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1419.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Emin  S. 
Stephanlan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1420.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Franciszek 
Doda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1421.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Antoun 
Nachef;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1422.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicolaos 
A.  Papoullas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1423.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Glusep- 
plna  Vaccarezza;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1424.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Vlrgnio 
Vaccarezza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  1425.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Frida  Fallas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1426.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Michel 
Harari;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1427.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Judith 
Hararl-Raful;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1428.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hong  Foon 
Hom;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1429.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ricardo 
R.  Honrado;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1430.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Isaac 
Ozerl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1431.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Edmond 
Sutton  and  his  wife,  Vlvianne  Sutton;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1432.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marco 
Yedid,  his  wife,  Clara  Yedld.  and  their 
daughter,  Fortunata  Yedld;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1433.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 

Yeheskel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1434.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Anna 

Maria    Zagara;    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  1435.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Salomon 
Zami-Setton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1436.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Riv- 
ka  Zuraw;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1437.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Salomon 
Vilk  Datnov;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1438.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Dvora  Elsenberg;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1439.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Bongiovanni;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1440.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Emanuale 
Balestrlerl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1441.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Shavltch;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


H.R.  1442.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Salem;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1443.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Olga  Bernice  Bramson  Gilflllan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1444.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sehiml 
the   Committee   on   the  Ju- 


to 


bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
the    Committee    on    the    Ju- 


Aktschura; 
diclary. 

H.R. 1445.  A 
Marowltz;    to 
dlclarv. 

"ByMr.NELSEN: 
H.R.  1446.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Jessie 
Hunter  Todd;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. ~^ 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  ininois: 
H.R.  1447.  A/Cill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cata- 
llna  Lee  J^i^ng;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

Bw  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  1448.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Franciszka   Andres   Beregsasi;    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1449.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Bro. 
Antonio  Testori;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1450.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Oncina.  his  wife,  Isabel  Oncina,  and  their 
children,  Juan  Manuel  Oncina  and  Jose 
Luis  Oncina;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1451.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stani- 
slaw  Wicha;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1452.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Maria  Silvia  (Natalina  DaDalt)  and  Sister 
Maria  Angela  (Rosa  Colombo);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts : 
H.R.  1453.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  Jef- 
ferson Construction  Co.;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1454.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eeva- 
Llisa  Mar  tola  Gehring;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  1455.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fltz  Nep- 
tune (also  known  as  Fltz  Mlms) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  QUIE : 
H.R.  1456.  A  bin   for   the  relief  of  Jessie 
Hunter  Todd;  to  the  Comm]J;tee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  RACE: 
H.R.  1457.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christos 
Panagiotopoulos;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois : 
H.R.  1458.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Car- 
rasco  Hendy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois  (by  request) : 
H.R.  1459.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rome' J.  Moga;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  1460.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  surplus  equipment,  materials,  books,  and 
supplies  under  section  203(j)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  the  Arizona  Boys'  Ranch  and  Epl- 
Hab  Phoenix.  Inc.:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  1461.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Evdoxia  Giorgiaki;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1462.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fotios 
Gianoutsos  (Frank  Glannos);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1463.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Panagls 
Razatos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1464.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Alexandros 
Gatseopoulos;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1465.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Theodora 
P.  Andrlanakos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1466.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harry  N. 
Duff;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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H.R.  1467.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Angela 
Nemec;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  Jl.  1468.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Eileen  G.  Foster;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1469.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Paula  Cohen-Rehfeld;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1470.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chong- 
Jin  Kim  and  lUhyang  Ko  Kim;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1471.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ann  Geor- 
gette Graham;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1472.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
H.  Seals;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ST.  ONGE: 

H.R.  1473.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
V.  Amason  and  Emerita  Cecilia  Amador  Am- 
ason;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicial^. 

H.R.  1474.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joao  Con- 
stancio  de  Gouveia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SECREST: 

H.R.  1475.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Helen  Veselenak;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California : 

H.R.  1476.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Gladys  E.  Walters;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 

H.R.  1477.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Or- 
han  Kutlu  and  Esin  Kutlu;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1478.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Giacona;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jvidiciary. 

H.R.  1479.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gerald 
Levine;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1480.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lucia 
A.  Flocco  and  daughter.  Antonletta  Plocco; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1481.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Donovan  C.  Moffett;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 

H.R.  1482.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
Ija  Oterbajn  (Mary  Otterblne);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1483.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  V. 
Boland  Construction  Co.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.R.  1484.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Loneta  Hackney:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.ULLMAN: 

H.R.  1485.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Prlmltlva 
Plamonte  Perez;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITENER: 

H.R.    1486.  A   bUl   for   the   relief   of   Flor 
Franco  Guillermo  and  Erlindo  Franco  Guil- 
lermo,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 

H.R.  1487.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Kenneth  P.  Coykendall,  U.S.  Army;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1488.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Swanson  Roblson  (Elizabeth  Alice  Swanson) 
nee  EUzabeth  Alice  Lelghton;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1489.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bruna 
Venttiri;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1490.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kathryn 
Sanders;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1491.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Oscar  W.  Cleal,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1492.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
N.  Wells:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 

H.R.  1493.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Agavnl  Hamamclyan;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1494.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emlllo 
and  Giullo  Sibillo;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

1.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Disabled 
OflBcers  Association,  southern  California 
chapter,  Studio  City,  Calif.,  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  their  resolution  with  reference 
to  enacting  legislation  to  increase  the  basic 
pay  of  personnel  who  have  been  retired  for 
war-service  permanent  disabilities,  and  facil- 
itate medical  treatment  to  them  by  granting 
the  same  service  now  given  active  duty  per- 
sonnel; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servicesi. 

2.  Also,  petition  of  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, Kentucky  Bankers  Association,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  petitioning  consideration  of  their 
resolutions  with  reference  to  matters  of  fi- 
nancial, economic,  and  educational  interests 
requiring  attention  on  the  national  level;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

3.  Also,  petition  of  William  Troy  Raney, 
M.D..  and  others,  Carmlchael,  Calif.,  petition- 
ing consideration  of  their  resolution  with 
reference  to  legislation  that  would  reopen 
and  reactivate  the  San  Francisco  branch 
mint;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

4.  Also,  petition  of  Student  Council, 
George  Washington  University,  Washington, 
D.C.,  petitioning  consideration  of  their  reso- 
lution with  reference  to  urging  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  enact  appropriate  home  rule  leg- 
islation; to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

5.  Also,  petition  of  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists,  New  England  Conference, 
Waban,  Mass.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  their  en- 
dorsement of  the  principle  of  the  35-hour 
workweek  as  proposed  by  the  AFL-CIO;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

6.  Also,  petition  of  Southern  Association 
for  Counselor  Education  and  Supervision, 
Richmond,  Va.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  commend- 
ing the  Congress  for  its  contribution  to  the 
development  of  appropriate  guidance  services 
for  the  secondary  schools;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

7.  Also,  petition  of  director,  N.itional  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers,  Inc.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  petitioning  consideration  of  their  reso- 
lution with  reference  to  commending  the 
President  and  Congress  for  passing  and  ap- 
proving legislation  of  great  social  Import, 
and  urging  continued  Federal  leadership  In 
eliminating  the  social  blight  which  still  mars 
our  Nation;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

8.  Also,  petition  of  the  secretary,  Chamber 
of  Deputies  of  Argentina,  Buenos  Aires,  Ar- 
gentina, petitioning  consideration  of  their 
resolution  with  reference  to  seeking  U.S. 
support  in  reinstating  Argentina's  sover- 
eignty over  the  Malvlnas  Islands,  the  South 
Georgia  Islands,  and  the  South  Sandwich 
Islands  on  the  occasion  of  forthcoming 
United  Nations  action;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

9.  Also,  petition  of  Kimhae  Land  Develop- 
ment Association,  Kimhae,  Korea,  petition- 
ing consideration  of  their  resolution  with 
reference  to  claims  arising  out  of  a  U.S.  Air 
Force  plane  crash  on  February  22,  1952,  in- 
volving the  properties  of  Taecho  Irrigation 
Association,  now  merged  with  the  Kimhae 
association;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

10.  Also,  petition  of  president,  Brookllne, 
Brighton.  Newton  Zionist  District,  Boston, 
Mass.,  petitioning  consideration  of  their  reso- 
lution with  reference  to  requesting  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  steps  to  deter  the  would-be 
aggressors  from  launching  a  war  of  aggres- 
sion against  Israel,  and  to  assist  In  direct 
negotiations  for  peace  between  Israel  and  the 


Arab  States;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

11.  Also,  petition  of  commander,  National 
Department,  Polish  Legion  of  American  Vet- 
erans, U.S.A.,  Waukegan,  111.,  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  with  refer- 
ence  to  requesting  avoidance  of  any  political 
promise  of  a  war  to  liberate  Poland  from 
Communist  domination,  unless  the  leaders 
are  prepared  to  commit  the  United  States  to 
a  full,  all-out  armed  conflict  with  Soviet  im- 
perlallsm  and  to  accept  the  consequences  ol 
a  nuclear  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

12.  Also,  petition  of  secretary-treasurer, 
National  Association  of  Postmasters  of  the 
United  States,  Dexter,  Maine,  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  with  ref- 
erence to  commending  the  88th  Congress  for 
efforts  in  advancing  a  better  understanding 
between  nations,  preserve  world  peace,  es- 
tablish national  and  international  security, 
promote  the  principles  of  Justice  and  decency, 
and  for  the  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  the  postal  service  and  the  wel- 
fare of  its  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

13.  Also,  petition  of  the  president.  Foot- 
hill College  Young  Democrats,  Los  Altos 
Hills,  Calif.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  endorsing 
a  resolution  proposed  and  endorsed  by  the 
Santa  Clara  County  Democratic  Council,  in 
re,  seating  Mississippi  Congressman-elect;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

14.  Also,  petition  of  the  chairman.  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  Guam,  Agana,  Guam,  petition- 
ing consideration  of  their  resolution  with 
reference  to  respectfully  requesting  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  for  election  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  Gu;im:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

15.  Also,  petition  of  the  executive  vice 
president.  North  Dakota  Water  Users  Asso- 
ciation, Mlnot,  N.  Dak.,  petitioning  consid- 
eration of  their  resolution  with  reference  to 
the  enactment  of  legislation  supporting  the 
development  of  water  resources  in  that  area: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

16.  Also,  petition  of  the  president,  Colusi 
County  Historical  Society,  Corning,  Calif., 
petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolution 
v/ith  reference  to  changing  the  name  of  the 
tentatively  named  Tehama-Colusa  Canal  to 
"William  S.  Green  Canal";  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

17.  Also,  petition  of  the  executive  officer, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Chicago,  111.,  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  with  refer- 
ence to  endorsing  proposed  legislation  to  re- 
peal section  315  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934,  as  amended,  in  the  Interest  of  free- 
dom of  speech,  press,  and  assembly;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

18.  Also,  petition  of  John  J.  Shaughnessy, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
his  resolution  with  reference  to  redress  of 
grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

19.  Also,  petition  of  the  president,  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association,  Inc.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  expressing 
the  appreciation  of  APHA  for  the  many  con- 
tributions which  were  made  by  the  88th 
Congress  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

20.  Also,  petition  of  the  deputy  clerk.  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  Erie  County,  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolution 
with  reference  to  requesting  Congress  to  set 
aside  the  22d  day  of  November,  as  one  of 
memory,  remembrance,  and  reevaluatton,  and 
dedicated  to  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and 
freedom  throughout  this  great  Nation  and 
among  our  people;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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21  Also,  petition  of  the  acting  manager, 
ro-Mo  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc..  "Hpton,  Mo., 
netltlonlng  consideration  of  their  resolution 
^th  reference  to  excluding  the  question  of 
aoDorUonmcnt  of  State  legislatures  from 
ffie  Federal  courts  and  return  to  and  leave 
Sese  questions  for  determination  by  the 
^ates  themselves;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

judiciary. 

22  Also  petition  of  the  secretary.  New 
Eneland  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Inc., 
Kew  Britain,  Conn.,  petitioning  considera- 
tion of  their  resolution  with  reference  to 
voicing  faith  In  and  continued  support  of 
Hon  J  Edgar  Hoover  and  expressing  appreci- 
ation for  his  years  of  dedicated  public  service, 
end  hoping  that  he  will  continue  to  lead  the 
fieht  against  the  subversive  agent  and  the 
predatory  criminal;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ^.     ^ 

23  Also,  petition  of  the  secretary.  First 
Baptist  Church,  Frank,  Pa.,  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  their  resolution  with  reference 
to  the  supreme  Court  decisions  of  1961  and 
1963  on  prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  the 
public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

24  Also,  petition  of  James  J.  Laughlin, 
Washington,  D.C.,  petitioning  consideration 
of  his  resolution  with  reference  to  request- 
ing the  impeachment  of  Milton  S.  Kron- 
heim,  Jr.,  judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

25.  Also,  petition  of  the  Secretaries,  Na- 
tional Congress,  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  Ma- 
nagua, Nicaragua,  petitioning  consideration 
of  their  resolution  with  reference  to  express- 
ing disapproval  of  the  Chamorro-Bryan 
Treaty  for  the  construction  of  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal  In  Nicaragua,  which  was  signed 
In  1914;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

26.  Also,  petition  of  the  president,  Local 
11,  International  Longshoremen's  &  Ware- 
housemen's Union,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  petition- 
ing consideration  of  their  resolution  with 
reference  to  supporting  efforts  to  abolish  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee:  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

27.  Also,  petition  of  the  chairman,  Okla- 
homa State  Legislative  Council.  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.,  petitioning  consideration  of  their 
resolution  with  reference  to  commending  the 
President's  Advisory  Commission  for  its  study 
and  report  on  combating  the  problem  of  nar- 
cotic and  drug  abuse,  and  also  commending 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  for  its  effective  work 
m  this  connection;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

■28.  Also,  petition  of  the  general  secretary- 
treasurer.  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  requesting 
the  incoming  Congress  to  make  medicare  for 
th3  elderly  under  social  security  one  of  the 
first  orders  of  business;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

29.  Also,  petition  of  the  executive  secre- 
tary, Maryland  Law  Enforcement  OflBcers. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  commend- 
ing the  President's  Commission  for  Its  study 
and  report  on  methods  for  further  combating 
the  country's  narcotic  and  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

30.  Also,  petition  of  the  business  repre- 
sentative. Local  107,  United  Electrical,  Radio 
&  Machine  Workers  of  America,  Esslngton, 
Pa.,  petitioning  consideration  of  their  reso- 
lution with  reference  to  requesting  Congress 
to  pmh  legislation  for  the  medical  protection 
of  our  elderly  citizens;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

31.  Also,  petition  of  the  president,  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex., 
petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolution 
with  reference  to  commending  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Commission  for  Its  study 
and  report  on  the  problems  of  illegal  drug 


traffic;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

32.  Also,  petition  of  the  secretary.  Sheriffs' 
Association  of  New  Jersey,  Flemlngton.  N.J., 
petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolution 
with  reference  to  opposing  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  and  the 
weakening  of  the  present  Federal  penalties, 
as  recommended  by  the  President's  Advisory 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

33.  Also,  petition  of  secretary.  National 
Association  of  Citizens  Crime  Commissions, 
Boston,  Mass.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  commend- 
ing the  President's  Advisory  Commission  for 
Its  study  and  report  on  methods  of  combat- 
ing problems  of  narcotic  and  drug  abuse, 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  for  its  effective  work, 
and  favoring  uniformity  of  sentences;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

34.  Also,  petition  of  the  secretary-treas- 
urer, Tennessee  Law  Enforcement  Officers' 
Association,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  with  ref- 
erence to  the  several  reconunendatlons  of 
the  President's  Advisory  Commission  on 
Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

35.  Also,  petition  of  the  secretary-treas- 
urer, Alabama  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO,  Bir- 
mingham. Ala.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  health  care 
for  the  aged  through  social  security;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

36.  Also,  petition  of  the  president,  officers 
of  the  Georgia  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice, Griffin,  Ga.,  petitioning  consideration 
of  their  resolution  with  reference  to  the 
several  recommendations  of  the  President's 
Advisory  Commission  on  Narcotic  and  Drug 
Abuse:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

37.  Also,  petition  of  Alfred  M.  Kunze,  New 
Rochelle,  N.Y.,  p>etltlonlng  consideration  of 
his  resolution  with  reference  to  proposing 
that  the  social  security  amendments  as  orig- 
inally passed  by  the  House  and  Senate  be 
again  considered  in  a  special  session  of  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

38.  Also,  petition  of  Raymond  L.  Reynolds, 
Huntsvllle,  Ala.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
his  resolution  with  reference  to  requesting 
Congress  to  consider  his  space  age  tax  plan; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

39.  Also,  petition  of  the  secretary.  Citizens 
for  Retaining  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  Lakewood,  Ohio,  peti- 
tioning consideration  of  their  resolution  with 
reference  to  requesting  support  In  the 
group's  efforts  to  retain  the  committee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

40.  Also,  petition  of  Canton  Reynolds, 
Hindman,  Ky.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
his  resolution  with  reference  to  all  school 
tragedy  victims  of  the  United  States,  and 
particularly  an  incident  In  Floyd  County, 
Ky.,  February  28,  1958;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

41.  Also,  petition  of  Eighth  District  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Department  of  Texas,  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  with  refer- 
ence to  opposition  to  plan  to  consolidate  the 
Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

42.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  asking  Congress  to  provide  funds 
for  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Carlson  and  Miss  Rine, 
Americans  slaughtered  by  rebels  In  the 
Congo,  to  be  erected  near  the  Embassy  of 
said  Republic  in  Washington,  D.C.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

43.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  requesting  Congress  to  congratu- 
late the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  moving  to 
reduce  and  consolidate  Defense  Department 
bases  throughout  the  world;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

44.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  requesting  Congress  to  pass,  in 


the  89th  Congress,  sundry  legislation  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
during  the  sessions  of  the  88th  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

45.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  requesting  Congress  to  pass  legis- 
lation renaming  certain  leading  streets  and 
avenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia  after 
each  of  the  five  leading  terms  of  Ameri- 
canism, viz:  E  Plurlbus  Unum,  The  Flag, 
Red,  White,  and  Blue,  The  Union,  and  Pre- 
amble; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

46.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  asking  Congress  to  pass  the  Self- 
Study  Higher  Educational  Act  of  1965;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

47.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  directing  the  attention  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  an  article  en- 
titled "A-Bombs  for  All?  It  Is  Getting 
Closer,"  published  In  the  December  7,  1964, 
Issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

48.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  reforming,  reallnlng,  and  renam- 
ing the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Into  nine  basic  Cabinet  depart- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

49.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  requesting  passage.  In  the  89th 
Congress,  of  sundry  legislation  referred  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  during  the 
sessions  of  the  88th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

50.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park.  Fla.,  requesting  the  passage.  In  the 
89th  Congress,  of  sundry  legislation  referred 
to  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  during 
sessions  of  the  88th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

51.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  seeking  legislation  to  require  the 
Director  of  Legislative  Reference  Service, 
Library  of  Congress,  annually  to  Index  and 
review  all  the  Ph.D.  theses  written  the  previ- 
ous year  on  the  subject  of  Congress,  and  re- 
quire the  Public  Printer  to  publish  same;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

52.  Also,  a  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  requesting  Congress  to  pass,  in 
the  89th  Congress,  sundry  legislation  referred 
to  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
during  the  sessions  of  the  88th  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs 

53.  Also,  a  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  asking  Congress  to  legislate  to 
double  the  number  of  dentists  and /or  doctors 
of  dental  medicine  In  America,  and  to  em- 
bark on  a  nationwide  "dentlcare"  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

54.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  requesting  legislation  to  create 
the  U.S.  Bin  of  Rights  Celebration  Commis- 
sion, during  1966,  to  commemorate  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  U.S.  Bill 
of  Rights;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

55.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  requesting  passage,  In  the  89th 
Congress,  of  sundry  legislation  referred  to 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
during  the  sessions  of  the  88th  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

56.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  asking  Congress  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  that  the  Cannon  (Office) 
Building,  has  been  jointly  named  for  former 
Speaker  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon  and  former 
U.S.  House  Appropriations  Committee  chair- 
man, Hon.  Clarence  Cannon,  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  Missouri;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

57.  Also  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla..  requesting  Congress  to  change  to 
current  method  of  calling  the  roll  In  the 
U.S.  House;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
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Thh-ty-one  To  Be  Honored  at  Academy 
Interview  Luncheon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  4, 1965 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Satur- 
day noon,  January  16,  1965,  31  outstand- 
ing young  men  of  the  20th  Congressional 
District,  Illinois,  will  be  honored  at  a 
luncheon  at  Illinois  College,  Jackson- 
ville, 111. 

They  are  the  candidates  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  military  academies,  class  to 
begin  in  June  1965.  Qualifying  for  final 
consideration  by  passing  civil  service  ex- 
■  aminations,  each  will  receive  recognition 
at  the  luncheon,  which  is  part  of  a  day- 
long program  of  interview  and  evalua- 
tion. During  the  morning,  each  will  be 
interviewed  by  a  civilian  board.  Mem- 
bers of  the  boards  were  selected  because 
of  their  deep  interest  in  the  military  af- 
fairs of  our  coimtry. 

Serving  on  the  interview  boards  v/ill 
be:  Gene  Terry,  Quincy;  Russell  D. 
Shambrook.  Springfield;  Ralph  Knotts, 
Pittsfield:  Ray  Samples,  Jacksonville; 
Donald  W.  Marshall,  Macomb;  Jack 
Huff,  Quincy;  Philip  L.  Robinson, 
Springfield;  Harper  C.  Allan,  Spring- 
field; Lee  Ensel,  Springfield;  E.  C.  Bone, 
Jacksonville:  J.  E.  Fetter,  Quincy;  Frank 
Strieby.  Quincy;  Carl  T.  Meyer,  Spring- 
field: Patrick  Noonan,  Springfield. 

From  the  young  men  now  entering  the 
military  academies  must  come  tomor- 
row's military  leadership  for  the  United 
States.  Therefore.  I  am  most  anxious 
to  select  the  best  available  talent.  I  ap- 
preciate the  fine  cooperation  of  the 
members  of  the  interview  boards  in 
making  possible  this  mode  of  selection. 
Here  are  the  candidates: 

Donald  L.  Goflf,  Springfield,  111.,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  E.  Goff. 

Richard  Johnson,  Riverton,  111.,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Troy  L.  Johnson. 

Joseph  D.  McCausland.  Jr.,  Beards- 
town,  111.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D. 
McCausland,  Sr. 

Howard  E.  McNier,  Springfield,  111., 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  McNier. 

Michael  J.  Schussele,  Springfield,  111., 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Halbert  A.  Schussele. 

Randall  C.  Moore,  Roodhouse,  111.,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Moore. 

Stanley  L.  Flynn.  Colchester,  111.,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Flynn. 

Steven  K.  Goodman,  Pleasant  Hill,  111., 
son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Goodman. 

David  Pfeiffer,  Pittsfield,  111.,  son  of 
Mr.  Roy  F.  Pfeiffer. 

John  F.  Timko,  Springfield,  111.,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Timko. 

Dale  D.  Turvey,  Pawnee,  111.,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  C.  Turvey. 

David  B.  Wilson,  Auburn,  HI.,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  B.  Wilson. 


George  J.  Young,  Auburn,  111.,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Young. 

David  Lee  Hallenbeck,  Macomb,  111., 
son  of  Maj.  and  Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hallen- 
beck, 

James  M.  Harnly,  Virden,  111.,  son  of 
Lt.  Col.  and  Mrs.  Merlin  W.  Harnly. 

Kenneth  C.  Harper,  Chandlerville,  111., 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Harper. 

John  R.  Hinton,  Quincy,  111.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Hinton,  Jr. 

Scott  D.  Ingram,  Fieldon,  111.,  son  of 
Col.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Ingram. 

James  D.  Ivers,  Eldred,  111.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Ivers. 

David  H.  Jennings,  Pleasant  Hill,  111., 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Avery  L.  Jennings. 

Garland  R.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Springfield, 
111.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garland  R. 
Johnson,  Sr. 

Kevin  D.  Johnston,  Quincy,  111.,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  Johnston. 

Roger  L.  Keithley,  Blandinsville,  HI., 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  L.  Keithley. 

Richard  A.  Kolaz,  Springfield,  111.,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Kolaz. 

John  L.  Komnick,  Athens,  111.,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  J.  Komnick. 

Larry  C.  Louden,  U.S.  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy, Colo.,  grandson  of  Mr.  Ben  F.  Lou- 
den, La  Harpe,  111. 

Ronald  D.  Mansfield,  Carlinville,  111., 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delbert  Mansfield. 

Albert  W.  Scott  III,  Carrollton,  111., 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  W.  Scott  II. 

Carl  Shulman,  Pittsfield,  111.,  son  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Myer  Shulman. 

Charles  Alan  Smith,  Macomb,  111.,  son 
of  Col.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  G.  Smith,  Jr. 

William  F.  Young,  Jacksonville,  111., 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Young. 


Tribute  to  an  Educator:  Charles 
Williams  Armstrong 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  4,  1965 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  spend  a  nostalgic 
half-hour  with  the  former  principal  of 
the  first  school  which  I  attended,  Baby- 
lon Free  School  District  No.  1,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  recite  the  background  of  a 
great  educator  as  a  tribute  to  him: 
Tribute  to  an  Educator:  Charles  Williams 
Armstrong 

An  out3thiiding  example  of  dedication  to 
the  teachipsj  profession  is  personified  in 
Charles  W.  Armstrong  who,  still  living  and 
attaining  his  95th  year,  has  continued  to  be 
Interested  in  yoimg  people  and  their  educa- 
tional future. 

Charles  W.  Armstrong  was  born  in  Port 
Byron,  N.Y.,  to  a  devout  business  and  farming 
family  on  February  15,  1870.  He  was  one  of 
six  children,  four  of  whom  turned  to  educa- 
tion;   in   fact,  one  of  his   sisters  became   a 


doctor  and  a  medical  missionary  to  further 
the  interests  of  mankind.  As  a  boy  he  lived 
in  rural  New  York  State  attending  elemen- 
tary  and  secondary  schools  there.  Upon  liis 
graduation  from  high  school  in  Port  Byron 
N.Y.,  he  attended  Albany  State  Teachers 
College  and  received  a  bachelor  of  educa- 
tion  degree  as  a  member  of  a  class  of  125.  it 
might  be  noted  here  that  during  his  high 
school  days,  Mr.  Armstrong  walked  approxi. 
mately  5  miles  daily  to  attend  classes. 

Several  teaching  assignments  followed  his 
graduation  from  college,  one  of  which  was 
at  Sag  Harbor.  N.Y.  There  he  met  and  mar- 
ried  Nell  Merritt  whose  family  were  coopers 
in  the  whaling  trade,  at  that  time  a  big  in. 
dustry  in  Sag  Harbor.  Their  first  son,  Fran- 
cis, was  born  in  this  town.  While  teaching 
in  Sag  Harbor,  he  organized  the  first  tennis 
team  of  Pierson  High  School  of  that  town 
and,  to  this  day,  has  remained  an  avid  tenuis 
fan. 

In  1908  he  obtained  an  additional  degree 
in  education  at  Columbia  University.  Then, 
after  teaching  for  a  time  at  Pierson,  he  joined 
the  school  system  of  Cobbleskill.  N.Y.  where 
his  second  son,  Donald,  was  born.  After 
teaching  there  for  a  short  time,  he  returned 
to  Long  Island  in  1913  to  become  the  super- 
vising principal  of  the  Babylon  high  school 
system.  He  remained  in  Babylon  in  that 
capacity  until  1932  when  he  retired.  During 
his  tenure  many  changes  in  the  educational 
system  at  Babylon  took  place. 

Back  in  those  days,  a  principal  was  a  Jack 
of  all  trades.  "Pop"  as  he  was  affectionateK 
known  ruled  the  school  system  with  an  Iron 
hand.  His  beliefs  were  in  the  three  R's.  He 
could  substitute  and  did  substitute  In  any 
class  or  subject  should  a  teacher  be  ailing 
or  absent.  His  particular  love  w.as  American 
history  which  was  then,  as  is  now,  a  senior 
high  school  subject.  This  he  taught  for 
many,  many  years  in  addition  to  his  busi- 
ness duties  as  administrator.  For  a  time,  he 
also  coached  the  Babylon  High  School  base- 
ball team  and  in  the  final  year  of  its  league 
participation,  the  team  became  county  cham- 
pions. This  same  team,  after  graduation 
from  high  school,  continued  as  a  unit  and 
became  a  semipro  team  of  which  he  was 
made  an  honorary  member. 

Charles  Armstrong  was  devoted  to  his 
students,  be  they  at  the  top  of  class  or  the 
bottom.  Althoiigh  he  was  a  firm  adminis- 
trator and  teacher,  he  would  always  lend  a 
sympathetic  ear  and  compassionate  under- 
standing to  problems  of  his  students  and 
his  staff  alike.  His  home  extended  his  work- 
ing day  often  as  frequently  visitors  gathered 
there  to  discuss  some  project  or  seek  advice. 
It  was  not  unusual  of  an  evening  to  find 
him  at  home  joining  with  his  students  and 
teachers  In  a  songfest.  During  this  period. 
Mr.  Armstrong  was  also  an  active  member 
of  the  Suffolk  County  Council  of  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  striving  with  the  council  for 
about  15  years. 

After  many  years  of  service,  Charles  W. 
Armstrong  retired  from  the  Babylon  school 
system.  This  did  not  mean,  however,  thai 
he  retired  from  active  participation  in  local 
and  civic  affairs.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Babylon  Village  Board  and  the  OPA 
during  World  War  II.  He  was  trustee  and 
treasurer  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Babylon  and  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
lodge  both  in  Cobbleskill  and  Babylon.  His 
elder  son  Is  following  in  his  footsteps  and 
for  many  years  has  enjoyed  the  teaching 
profession.  This  son  was  graduated,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  from  Colgate  University  In  1923  with 
a  bachelor  of  science  degree  and  took  his 
masters  in  languages  at  Columbia. 
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Mr  Armstrong's  interest  in  his  former 
ctudents  and  teachers  continued  and  he  was 
rnnstantly  following  their  progress  as  they 
^.ntured  in  both  professional  and  business 
Hrcles  To  this  day,  some  of  his  former 
niiDils  and  teachers  drop  by  to  say  "hello"  to 
J.poD"  His  wife,  now  in  her  88th  year,  is 
his  constant  companion.  His  later  life  has 
been  brightened  by  the  event  of  two  grand- 
children. Despite  his  age,  Charles  W.  Arm- 
strong is  alert  and  most  interested  in  educa- 
tional developments. 


Oceanography  Offers  Mulch 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  4, 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  pro- 
poses that  we  set  up  a  Federal  agency 
to  help  give  America  world  leadership  in 
a  most  important  science — oceanogra- 
phy- ,       , 

It  is  imperative  for  our  national  wel- 
fare that  we  move  ahead  in  the  many 
fields  wiiich  make  up  the  broad  science 
of  oceanography.  The  bill  that  I  am 
introducing  simply  sets  up  a  coordinating 
agency  that  would  help  give  direction 
and  force  to  the  many  experiments  and 
studies  already  underway,  and  would 
establish  goals  and  make  assignments 
toward  them. 

The  National  Academy  of  Science 
Committee  on  Oceanography  recently  is- 
sued a  50-page  report  in  which  they 
pointed  out  that  our  Nation  could,  by 
investment  of  $165  million  a  year,  reap 
benefits  of  $6  biUion  per  year  in  the  fields 
of  recreation,  long-range  weather  fore- 
casting, ocean-bottom  mining,  and  in- 
creased fish  catches. 

To  derive  these  benefits  we  must  exert 
a  national  effort  with  a  unified  program. 
Occano.^raphy  today  is  vital  to  defense. 
Tomorrow  it  may  well  be  vital  to  our 
economy,  to  feeding  our  people  and  sup- 
plying our  needs  for  raw  materials,  and 
even  water  supply  itself. 

The  seas  comprise  three-fourths  of 
the  earth's  surface,  yet  it  has  been  said 
that  we  know  more  about  the  surface 
of  the  moon  than  about  the  floor  of  the 
ocean.  It  is  time  we  devote  attention 
to  getting  the  maximum  benefits  from 
the  seas  around  us.  For  example,  scien- 
tists predict  that  within  a  decade  the 
mano;anese  nodules  in  the  deep  sea,  the 
phoppliate  deposits  on  oceanic  banks,  and 
the  placer  deposits  of  various  minerals 
on  the  inner  shelves  can  all  be  profitably 
recovered.  Mining  men  believe  that 
within  10  years  ocean  mining  may  be- 
come a  $50  million  per  year  industry. 

This  is  but  a  small  example  of  the  vast 
vistas  of  future  benefits  our  Nation  can 
expect  if  Vv-e  plan  ahead  today  and  begin 
a  systematic  i-^rogram  of  understanding 
and  exploitation  of  oceanic  resources. 

Our  immediate  need  is  to  harness  all 
the  research  being  done  by  private  insti- 
tutions, commercial  interests,  and  Gov- 


ernment agencies  into  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram. It  has  been  done  in  the  space  pro- 
gram. The  need  is  as  great  in  the  ocean- 
ographic  program  if  we  are  to  avoid  an 
oceanography  gap.  We  know  the  Soviets 
have  grasped  the  significance  of  this  pro- 
gram, and  are  driving  ahead  on  many 
fronts,  notably  the  military  aspects  of 
utilizing  undersea  knowledge. 

The  agency  I  propose  would  function 
much  as  the  National  Astronautics  and 
Space  Agency,  or  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency.  We  are  today,  in  oceanography, 
where  we  were  perhaps  15  years  ago  in 
commercial  aviation  and  10  years  ago 
in  space  exploration.  Much  work  was 
being  done,  but  the  program  did  not  re- 
alize its  full  potential  until  a  coordi- 
nating agency  was  set  up  to  unite  the 
various  elements  into  a  meaningful  pro- 
gram of  research  and  development. 

Oceanography  offers  us  much  for  the 
future.  It  is  our  military  frontier.  It 
is  a  cornucopia  of  mineral  wealth,  a 
prodigious  producer  of  food,  and  an  un- 
ending supply  of  water.  The  taxpayers 
could  have  no  better  investment  than 
establishment  of  a  good,  sound,  active, 
progressive  oceanographic  program.  I 
urge  that  early  hearings  be  held,  and 
that  action  be  taken  this  session  on  this 
bill. 


of  the  Lithuanian  Hall  Association  was 
observed  at  a  banquet  which  it  was  my 
privilege  to  attend.  On  that  occasion 
tribute  was  paid  to  the  early  founders, 
and  to  their  foresight,  which  made  pos- 
sible this  meeting  place  for  the  thousands 
of  Lithuanians  and  the  many  activities  of 
all  kinds  which  have  been  held  there. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  continuing  the  fine 
work  which  was  begun  50  years  ago,  and 
for  arranging  the  commemorative  ban- 
quet. Mr.  John  M.  Stefura,  chairman  of^ 
the  association,  also  served  as  chairmarr 
of  the  anniversary  committee.  He  was 
ably  assisted  by  Valys  Brasauskas.  Mar- 
crit  Matelis,  Kazimieras  Dulys,  Julijus 
Silgalis,  Albert  J.  Juskus,  Ben  Karius,  P. 
Buda,  M.  Simkus,  and  F.  Lisowski. 


Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Lithuanian 
Hall  Association  in  Baltimore 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  4, 1965 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Balti- 
more is  a  city  which  includes  among  its 
citizens  almost  every  nationality  group 
in  existence  up  to  World  War  II.  Each 
group,  while  becoming  Americanized  and 
part  of  the  everyday  life  of  the  city,  re- 
tained many  of  the  customs  and  cultures 
of  its  homeland. 

The  people  of  Lithuanian  extraction 
were  among  the  early  settlers  in  Balti- 
more. As  far  back  as  1902  they  recog- 
nized the  need  for  a  central  gathering 
place  and  their  early  activities  were  held 
in  a  church  building  which  they  pur- 
chased and  converted  to  a  hall  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Shortly  thereafter  an  asso- 
ciation' was  formed  to  supervise  the 
operations  and  maintenance  of  the  hall. 
With  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
Lithuanians  coming  to  the  city  their  ac- 
tivities grew  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
much  larger  place  was  necessary,  and  in 
1921  a  newly  constructed  building  was 
dedicated  which  has  been  used  ever  since. 
Many  dramatic,  musical,  and  social  af- 
fairs have  been  held  there,  attended  by 
many  notable  personages,  including  two 
former  presidents  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania.  After  World  War  I  and  dur- 
ing and  after  World  War  II,  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  relief  VNork  and  charita- 
ble activities  were  carried  on  there.  On 
November  '21.  1964,  the  50th  anniversary 


The  Dollar  and   International  Exchange 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  4, 1965 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  start 
a  new  year  and  a  new  session  of  Con- 
gress we  again  face  the  happy  prospect 
of  an  economically  favorable  climate. 
In  spite  of  the  unhappy  burdens  of  pock- 
ets of  poverty  and  of  high  unemploy- 
ment the  overall  level  of  our  economic 
activity  is  expected  to  be  increased  by 
about  5  percent  in  1965.  There  are  those 
who  see  as  the  greatest  threat  to  this 
bright  picture  the  possibility  of  in- 
flation. I  do  not  agree.  My  own 
view  is  that  the  greatest  threat  to 
our  domestic  economic  well-being  is 
the  burden  we  bear  in  the  international 
market  from  the  resei-ve  status  of  the 
dollar  as  the  exchange  base  for  world 
trade.  Now  I  grant  you  it  may  be  a  fine 
and  prestigious  thing  that  the  currency 
of  our  count  ly  is  thought  so  highly  of — 
that  it  be  used  as  the  basis  for  an  inter- 
national currency  system.  However,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  suggest  we  look  critically  at 
the  increasingly  burdensome  cost  of  this 
dubious  honor. 

I  suggest  that  the  very  fact  that  our 
dollar  is  so  involved  in  international 
credit  and  balance  of  payments  means 
we  are  restricted  in  our  choice  of  actions 
on  interest  rates,  reserves,  and  discounts 
at  home.  Also,  our  domestic  economy  is 
highly  exposed  to  critical  conditions  in 
w-orld  trade.  Actions  completely  outside 
the  realm  of  our  control  seriously  im- 
pinge upon  our  domestic  decisions.  In 
a  sense,  we  lose  a  portion  of  our  sovereign 
will  to  act  in  our  internal  best  interest 
because  we  are  so  deeply  involved  in 
external  finance. 

What  is  the  alternative?  you  may  ask. 
There  are  those  of  us  who  believe  that 
the  U.S.  position  relative  to  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  should  be  much 
more  aggressively  and  actively  pointed 
toward  the  creation  of  some  interna- 
tional credit  machinery  in  the  IMF, 
such  system  to  be  supported  on  at  least 
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a  pro  rata  basis  by  the  gold  and  local 
currencies  of  all  the  nations  in  the  IMF. 
We  cannot  expect  a  sudden  or  dramatic 
release  nor  can  we  foresee  sudden,  rev- 
olutionary acceptance  of  such  a  change; 
but  there  should  be  intelligent,  step-by- 
step  moves  already  in  action  to  remove 
from  the  shoulders  of  Britain  and 
America  the  burden  now  carried  by  the 
pound  sterling  and  by  the  dollar.  The 
help  we  have  already  had  to  request  in 
the  innumerable  "swap"  arrangements 
is  a  "back  door"  method  to  spread  this 
load.  It  Is  dangerous  in  that  it  relies 
upon  the  chances  of  cooperation  in  the 
stress  of  the  crisis.  Let  us  face  both 
reahty  and  the  future  and  call  for  imme- 
diate action  toward  the  creation  of  in- 
ternational machinery  for  international 
financial  matters  and  safeguard  our  do- 
mestic decisionmaking  in  domestic  eco- 
nomic policy. 


Address  by  the  Honorable  De^n  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State 
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Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  Hon.  Dean  Rusk,  Sec- 
retary of  State : 

Address  -by  the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  Sec- 
retary OF  State,  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce OF  Greater  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa..  November  10,  1964 
I 

Governor  Lawrence,  President  Schulten, 
Mayor  Barr,  Congressman  Fulton,  Your  Ex- 
cellencies, ladles  and  gentlennen,  memb3rs 
and  guests  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Greater  Pittsburgh,  it  Is  always  a  pleasure 
to  visit  the  "New"  Pittsburgh,  the  ever  newer 
Pittsburgh,  with  all  of  its  vitality  and  its 
progresslveness  in  so  many  fields.  What  you 
have  done  here  In  physical  renovation  and 
beautiflcation,  In  controlling  smoke  and 
floods,  in  expanding  your  educational  and 
health  facilities,  and  your  cultural  activi- 
ties, is  justly  famed.  You  have  set  an  inspir- 
ing example  in  constructive  cooperation 
among  public  authorities  and  enlightened 
private  citizens. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  take  part  in  this  great 
fair  and  forum — and  particularly  to  at- 
tend this  session  devoted  to  the  theme: 
"Pittsburgh,  a  Supplier  of  Products  and 
Know-How  to  the  World  Market."  I  must 
confess  that  I  should  have  preferred  to  at- 
tend without  making  a  speech.  During  re- 
cent weeks,  in  the  quadrennial  period  or- 
dained for  debate  and  choice  by  the  Ameri- 
can people,  I  made  a  Secretary  of  State's 
normal  quota  of  speeches.  For,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  when  the  foreign  policies  of  the 
United  States  were  being  publicly  discussed, 
the  Secretary  of  State  should  not  be  the  only 
one  to  remain  silent.  However,  all  of  my 
speeches,  except  one,  were  made  to  nonpart- 
isan audiences.  And  all,  without  exception, 
were  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  policies 
which  were  not,  and  are  not.  partisan,  but 
which  have  been  developed  and  supported  by 
leaders  of  both  major  parties  with  experi- 
ence in  international  affairs — policies  which 
bear  the  hallmarks  of  such  Republicans  as 


Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  John  Foster  Dulles, 
and  Christian  Herter,  as  well  as  of  such 
Democrats  as  Cordell  Hull  and  Dean  Ache- 
son,  and  that  extraordinary  man  who  stood 
above  partisan  politics,  George  C.  Marshall — 
the  hallmarks  of  President  Eisenhower  as 
well  as  of  Presidents  Truman,  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson. 

That  bipartisan  consensus  on  our  basic  for- 
eign policies  Is  the  powerful  gyroscope  which 
holds  the  ship  of  state  steady  and  on  course 
even  when  the  winds  blow  hard.  And,  I  have 
no  doubt  it  will  continue  to  keep  the  ship 
steady  as  we  pursue  our  course  toward  a 
more  secure  peace  in  a  world  of  expanding 
freedom. 

The  basic  foreign  policies  of  the  United 
States  today  are  what  tl^jj-  were  a  month 
ago.  a  year  ago,  a  decade  ago.  As  new  sit- 
uations arise,  we  shall  try  to  deal  with  them. 
If  new  methods  or  greater  efforts  seem  nec- 
essary to  achieve  our  objectives,  we  shall 
try  to  find  and  apply  them.  But  our  goals 
are  constant.  And  so  are  the  major  policies 
through  which  we  worked  toward  those  goals. 
Tonight  I  shall  discuss  some  of  our  major 
policies  in  the  economic  field.  It  goes  almost 
without  saying  that  a  central  objective  of 
our  foreign  policy,  as  of  our  domestic  policy, 
is  the  prosperity  of  the  American  people. 
We  must  have  a  strong  economy,  high  levels 
of  employment,  a  high  and  regular  rate  of 
growth,  a  high  level  of  Investment.  Injecting 
into  our  capital  stock  all  that  modern  tech- 
nology can  provide — an  economy  capable  of 
paving  our  way  In  the  world,  with  a  surplus 
to  support  our  vital  global  commitments. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  a  Secretary  of  State, 
all  these  elements  are  indispensable  to  our 
success  in  the  world  arena.  Without  a  strong 
economy  we  could  not  sustain  the  physical 
efforts  necessary  to  preserve  the  security  and 
build  the  strength  of  the  free  world — our 
vast  Military  Establishment,  our  relatively 
modest  foreign  aid  programs,  our  oversea 
Information  program,  our  diplomacy.  And, 
beyond  that  the  ability  of  the  American  sys- 
tem to  provide  a  good— and  ever  better — 
.standard  of  living  for  the  American  people 
is  a  critical  asset  in  the  contest  between  free- 
dom and  tyranny. 

Promotion  of  the  economic  growth  of  the 
United  States  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
constant  objectives  of  our  foreign  policy.  We 
endeavor  to  enlarge  foreign  m.arkets  for 
American  products  and  to  Insure  access  to 
the  goods  from  abroad  which  our  economy 
needs.  In  line  with  those  fundamental  eco- 
nomic objectives  we  pursue  several  closely 
related  policies:  the  lowering  of  trade  bar- 
riers, the  strengthening  of  the  international 
financial  system,  achievement  of  a  balance- 
of-payments  equilibrium,  aid  to  the  develop- 
ing nations  In  modernizing  their  economic 
and  social   and   political   Institutions. 

Nowhere  are  the  contintiity  of  our  goals 
and  the  bipartisan  character  of  our  actions 
more  strongly  demonstrated  than  In  this  field 
of  policy — In  foreign  trade,  foreign  aid,  an5 
foreign  investment.  For  three  decades,  we 
have  used  our  resources  and  exerted  our  In- 
fluence on  the  world  scene  to  rebtiild  and 
expand  the  international  economic  order. 
We  have  sought  an  International  environ- 
ment that  would  encourage  and  expand  the 
Interchange  of  goods,  capital,  technology, 
and  ideas  among  nations,  and  we  can  all  take 
pride  In  the  results. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  what  has  been  accom- 
plished because  we  see  the  results  all  around 
us.  Trade  among  free  world  countries  al- 
most doubled  in  a  decade,  with  exports  and 
imports  now  more  than  $300  billion  a  vear. 
The  countries  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
have  long  since  recovered  from  the  damage 
of  war.  As  economically  strong  and  prosper- 
ing nations,  they  can  now  concert  with  us 
in  the  great  enterprise  of  Insuring  freedom, 
security,  and  peace  in  the  world.  Capital  Is 
moving  in  greater  volume  among  nations 
and  thereby  making  its  contribution  to  the 


more  effective  use  of  the  world's  resources 
and  to  higher  world  income.  In  all  these 
respects,  ties  among  nations  have  greatly  ei- 
panded — to  the  advantage  of  all. 

We  must  continue  In  this  direction—not 
simply  to  achieve  further  economic  benefits 
but  to  build  the  kind  of  world  that  will  en- 
hance our  national  security  and  well-beiDe 
These  are  large  stakes  and  they  highlight  the 
role  of  economic  affairs  In  foreign  policy. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  the  results  we 
achieve  will  depend  more  heavily  upon  pri- 
vate  enterprise  than  upon  Government.  The 
Government  can  set  guidelines,  improve  the 
ground  rules,  and  provide  information,  but 
for  the  most  part,  private  actions  are  the 
Instruments  of  change  and  progress  In  the 
economic  world. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  discuss  the  respec- 
tive roles  of  Government  and  private  enter- 
prise in  two  major  areas  of  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic relations — our  relations  with  other 
Industrial  co\uitries.  and  our  relations  with 
the  developing  or  emerging  nations  of  the 
world.  As  a  nation  we  have  vital  interest* 
In  both  groupings.  And  this  is  mirrored  In 
the  trade  of  the  Pittsburgh  area.  In  exam- 
ining the  list  of  your  best  customers  over- 
seas, I  find  that  they  are  almost  equally 
divided  among  the  Industrial  and  the  devel- 
oping nations  of  the  world. 

It  Is  a  striking  fact  of  our  contemporary 
world  that  we  trade  and  invest  more  with 
other  Industrial  countries  than  we  do  with 
developing  countries.  Roughly  two-thirds 
of  our  foreign  trade  and  almost  as  much  of 
our  direct  investments  abroad  are  concen- 
trated in  Canada.  Japan,  Australia,  and  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe.  It  is  in  these 
countries,  moreover,  that  our  trade  and  in- 
vestment  have  risen  most  rapidly  through- 
out the  postwar  period.  They  arS  the  dyna- 
mic sector  of  our  private  economic  activities 
abroad. 

This  Is  a  far  cry  from  Marxist  tenets.  In- 
deed, these  trends  make  a  mockery  of  the 
traditional  Mar.\ist  view  that  foreign  trade 
is  primarily  a  battle  for  markets  prosecuted 
by  colonial  powers,  and  that  foreign  Invest- 
ment is  exploitation. 

Instead  the  figures  demonstrate  what  Is 
axiomatic  to  American  business — higher  in- 
comes make  for  greater  trade  and  invest- 
ment. We  gain  more  from  trading  with  our 
competitors  because  markets  are  larger  and 
more  specialized  and  becau."=e  the  exchange 
gives  us  both  the  opportunity  to  concentrate 
somewhat  more  on  producing  and  selling  the 
things  we  do  best.  And,  as  investors,  we 
are  attracted  to  these  countries  because  the 
rules  governing  such  investments  are  similar 
to  our  own  and  because  market  prospects 
there  are  growing  most  rapidly. 

Moreover,  we  have  been  able  to  maintain, 
if  not  to  improve,  our  competitive  position 
in  these  markets  despite  our  higher  wages. 
Wages  in  our  export  industries  average  S3.50 
per  hour— or  much  more  than  the  average  in 
our  more  highly  protected  industries  which 
do  not  sell  abroad.  Essentially  these  figiu'es 
show  that  the  most  progressive  of  our  in- 
dustries at  home  are  also  the  most  competi- 
ti^■e  abroad.  Or.  put  another  way.  our  ex- 
port Industries  tend  to  be  our  growth  in- 
dustries. 

That  Is  one  reason  why  we  must  continue 
to  work  with  other  industrial  countries  to 
free  the  channels  of  world  trade.  It  always 
seems  easier  to  avoid  competition  by  resort- 
ing to  one  or  another  protective  device.  But 
such  actions  encourage  retaliation,  close  off 
opportunities,  raise  costs,  and.  In  the  end, 
hurt  us  all.  Neither  we  nor  other  Industrial 
countries  can  afford  to  view  our  own  markets 
as  special  economic  preserves  removed  from 
world  market  competition. 

Together  with  other  free  world  countries 
we  share  the  prospect  of  participating  In  a 
world  market  growing  by  more  than  $10 
billion  a  year.    But  our  policies  must  be  con- 
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.istent  with  such  opportunities.  We  must 
remember  that  those  who  cannot  sell  to  us 
-annot  buy  from  us. 

Government  has  three  specific  functions 
in  thi'"  endeavor. 

First  we  are  engaged  in  major  negotiations 
with  other  world  trading  countries  to  reduce 
tariffs  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  These  negotia- 
tions popularly  known  as  the  Kennedy 
round  have  been  undertaken  under  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962.  They  are,  of  course,  at  the  heart 
of  our  trade  policy. 

Second  where  our  products  are  subject  to 
unwarranted  restrictions,  we  negotiate  bi- 
laterally txj  remove  such  restrictions.  This 
is  a  continuing  and  difficult  process,  but  It 
Is  a  responsibility  that  goes  back  to  the  be- 
ginnings of  our  diplomacy.  We  view  it  In 
that  serious  tradition. 

Third,  we  have  greatly  expanded  our  pro- 
eram  to  assist  U.S.  businessmen  in  exporting 
abroad  This  program  is  directed  primarily 
to  our  markets  in  other  Industrial  countries 
where  the  prospects  are  greatest,  but  It  goes 
on  elsewhere  In  the  world  as  well.  I  thought 
some  of  the  details  would  be  of  particular 
interest  to  your  chamber. 

/Vbroad,  the  Department  of  State  has  made 
commercial  activities  a  responsibility  of  every 
Foreign  Service  officer,  with  the  Ambassador 
setting  the  pace.  Approximately  150  officers 
now  spend  all  or  most  of  their  time  on  trade 
promotion  work.  Some  350  other  staff  mem- 
bers orthe  Foreign  Service  are  closely  asso- 
ciated with  this  program. 

Over  the  past  year,  our  missions  abroad 
reported  on  almost  18,000  business  oppor- 
tunities relating  to  specific  foreign  com- 
panies. They  also  made  available  to  Amer- 
ican business  information  on  approximately 
4,000  foreign  government  tenders  or  planned 
government  construction  projects.  We  now 
have  five  trade  centers  operating  In  major 
foreign  cities.  And  we  have  greatly  expanded 
our  participation  in  Important  trade  fairs 
throughout  the  world. 

A  parallel  effort  has  been  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  In  the  United  States. 
Through  Its  42  field  offices,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  greatly  expanded  Its  pro- 
gram to  Interest  American  firms  in  the  export 
trade  and  to  disseminate  the  business  infor- 
mation collected  by  our  posts  abroad.  There 
are  now  1.200  members  participating  in  re- 
gional export  expansion  councils  in  the 
United  States.  Seminars  have  been  organized 
around  the  country  to  give  businessmen  the 
best  available  Information  on  how  to  do 
business  abroad. 

These  efforts — abroad  and  at  home — clearly 
have  had  results.  In  the  past  3  years,  the 
number  of  our  manufacturers  engaged  In  ex- 
porting abroad  has  increased  by  one-third — 
from  12.000  to  16.000  firms. 

This  trade  fair  and  forum  is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  new  interest  In  foreign  trade.  It 
shows  both  the  immense  stake  western  Penn- 
sylvania already  has  in  world  markets  and 
yovu-  intention  to  enlarge  them.  I  shall  not 
carry  coals  to  New  Castle — I  mean  New 
Castle.  Pa.— -by  reciting  figures  you  already 
knew  about  western  Pennsylvania's  exports 
and  your  activity  in  establishing  new  foreign 
business  units.  But  I  must  say  that  the 
statistics  are  Impressive.  And.  as  Secretary 
of  State,  I  would  add:  keep  up  the  good  work. 
But  I  would  also  add  that  much  more  re- 
mains to  be  done.  We  can  do  our  best  to 
provide  American  business  with  helpful  In- 
formation on  market  prospects  and  we  can 
carry  on  the  diplomatic  negotiations  neces- 
sary to  open  up  markets.  But  only  business 
can  do  the  job  itself,  and  this  will  depend 
on  your  continuing  Interest  In  these  markets 
and  on  your  ability  to  remain  competitive 

abroad. 

I  turn  now  to  some  of  the  Issues,  the  re- 
sponsibilities, and  the  opportunities  we  con- 
front In  our  economic  relations  with  the  de- 


veloping countries.  Here  again.  Is  a  field 
where  public  and  private  actions  must  com- 
plement each  other.  There  Is  not  only  room 
for  both:  there  Is  an  overriding  need  for 
both. 

We  must  first  remind  ourselves  that  these 
countries  contain  three-fourths  of  the  people 
In  the  free  world;  that  their  average  per 
capita  Income  Is  only  $140  a  year;  that  only 
35  percent  of  them  are  literate.  But  these 
people  are  determined  to  achieve  a  better  life 
for  themselves  and  their  children.  And  they 
are  urgently  pressing  their  leaders  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress. 

We  have  a  deep  commitment  to  help  these 
people  realize  their  aspirations  and  make  the 
progress  they  so  desperately  need.  As  Pres- 
ident Johnson  said:  "These  things  are  rooted 
in  devotion  to  our  democratic  birthright  and 
dedication  to  our  spiritual  values.  They  are 
♦  •  •  the  only  objectives  p>ossible  to  men 
that  seek  to  retain  freedom  and  protect 
moral  values  while  pursuing  progress  in  a 
world  that  Is  on  the  march." 

We  must  help  In  the  first  Instance,  through 
our  aid  programs.  These  programs  provide 
capital  and  technology  that  both  supplement 
and  stimulate  the  mobilization  of  local  in- 
vestment resources.  Foreign  aid  frequently 
Is  crucial  In  determining  whether  a  nation 
begins  to  move  on  the  road  to  self-sustain- 
ing growth. 

The  cost  of  our  foreign  aid  is  small  in  rela- 
tion to  the  contribution  It  makes  to  our  na- 
tional interests.  It  is  about  3  or  4  cents 
out  of  the  tax  dollar,  about  8  or  9  percent  of 
the  cost  of  our  Military  Establishment.  And 
even  this  cost  is  somewhat  overstated  because 
more  than  90  percent  is  in  the  form  of  Amer- 
ican goods  and  services.  Our  aid  programs 
help  our  agriculture,  our  metallurgical, 
chemical,  and  machinery  and  machine  tool 
industries.  You  may  be  Interested  to  know 
that  Pennsylvania  now  Is  first  among  all  the 
States  as  a  source  of  our  nona^icultural  aid 
shipments  commodity. 

Nor  is  the  United  States  alone  in  the  busi- 
ness of  extending  aid.  Tlie  countries  which 
we  helped  to  their  feet  through  the  Marshall 
plan  have  joined  us  to  help  others.  So  have 
Japan,  and,  on  a  smaller  scale,  other  nations 
in  the  Pacific. 

We  must  also  help  through  our  trade  pol- 
icies. This  requires  that  we  and  other  In- 
dustrial countries  assist  In  working  out  ways 
to  stabilize  the  prices  of  a  few  key  tropical 
products  that  can  greatly  affect  the  export 
earnings  and  hence  the  development  pros- 
pects of  manv  of  these  poorer  nations.  It 
also  requires  that  all  the  industrial  coun- 
tries push  forward  together  toward  lower 
tariffs,  the  elimination  of  quotas,  and  a 
more  open  trading  system.  This  would 
benefit  the  developing  countries  now  and 
help  them  the  more  as  they  build  their  In- 
dustries. In  turn,  our  trade  would  also 
benefit.  As  their  Incomes  and  export  earn- 
ings rise,  the  developing  countries  will  be  a 
better  market  for  capital  equipment  and 
other  advanced  products  from  the  United 
States  and  other  industrial  countries. 

But  Government  actions  in  relation  to  the 
developing  countries — even  the  combined  ac- 
tions of  all  the  industrial  countries— will 
not  be  enough  unless  they  are  accompanied 
by  private  actions.  Economic  development 
results  from  the  growing  application  of 
capital,  the  will  to  change,  and  technological 
and  managerial  skills,  to  the  productive 
process.  Private  investment  and  the  private 
sector  are  the  surest  and  the  quickest  means 
of  bringing  these  factors  Into  play. 

It  is  this  prospect  that  should  challenge 
American  business.  There  are  growing  signs 
that  American  firms  are  becoming  more 
alert  to  the  great  differences  in  conditions 
and  outlook  among  the  newly  independent 
countries  and  are  adjusting  to  these  Indi- 
vidual situations.  Nevertheless  we  have  not 
been  doing  enough.    We  must  learn   more 


effective  ways  of  Investing  in  these  coun- 
tries, and  how  to  manage  these  Investments 
in  ways  appropriate  to  ovu  times.  We  must 
experiment  more  with  new  forms  of  Invest- 
menl>— with  Joint  ventiu-es,  licensing  agree- 
ments, and  a  variety  of  shared-equity  ar- 
rangements. In  one  way  or  another,  Amer- 
ican private  enterprise  must  become  more 
extensively  and  more  heavily  engaged  In  the 
development  business. 

A  hopeful  sign  Is  that  attitudes  In  the  de- 
veloping countries  are  also  changing — for 
the  better.  Outmoded  theories  and  old  fears 
are  gradually  being  put  aside.  In  their  place 
is  a  greater  recognition  of  what  private  for- 
eign Investment  can  accomplish  and,  more 
generally,  an  understanding  of  the  dynamic 
role  that  the  private  sector  as  a  whole  can 
play  In  promoting  economic  growth. 

Taken  together,  these  changing  attitudes 
around  the  world  enable  private  foreign  In- 
vestment to  make  a  much  larger  contribu- 
tion to  economic  development — and  in  ways 
consistent  with  the  Interests,  customs,  and 
laws  of  the  dev^oplng  nations. 

Here  again  I  would  like  to  outline  some 
recent  measures  our  Government  has  been 
taking  to  assist  U.S.  firms  Interested  in  mak- 
ing Investments  In  the  developing  countries. 
First,  we  have  greatly  expanded  the  In- 
vestment guaranty  arrangements.  It  Is  now 
possible  for  the  U.S.  Goveriunent  to  Insure 
private  Investors  against  a  variety  of  political 
risks  m  61  friendly  countries  and  areas. 
During  this  year  alone,  AID  has  written  con- 
tracts under  these  agreements  covering  more 
than  $500  million  of  new  U.S.  private  invest- 
ment—a record  sum  for  the  program. 

Second,  a  great  deal  has  been  done  to  put 
more  and  better  Information  at  the  disposal 
of  American  firms  Interested  In  making  In- 
vestments In  the  developing  countries.  For 
example,  AID  has  recently  established  a 
Businessmen's  Information  Center  and  has 
brought  together  all  available  Investment 
surveys  for  the  ready  convenience  of  poten- 
tial U.S.  investors. 

Third,  there  is  the  unfinished  business  oi 
the  tax  credit  bill  which  President  Johnson 
recommended  and  sent  to  Congress  on  March 
10  1964.  This  measure  could  greatly  in- 
crease U.S.  private  investment  In  the  devel- 
oping countries.  I  have  every  hope  it  will 
receive  the  early  attention  it  deserves  in  the 
Congress. 

There  Is  a  larger  Issue  running  througn 
these  foreign  economic  policies  that  I  would 
like  particularly  to  bring  into  focus. 

For  too  long,  the  critical  business  of  eco-. 
nomlc  development  has  been  hampered  by  a 
sterile  debate  In  the  emerging  nations  of 
the  world.  This  debate  centered  on  the  rela- 
tive role  of  business  and  private  enterprise. 
It  was  argued  In  terms  of  theory  and  Ideol- 
ogy—not experience  and  performance. 

In  many  countries,  that  phase  seems  to 
have  run  Its  course.  There  Is  a  growing  rec- 
ognition that  giving  more  scope  to  the  prl- 
vite  sector  can  be  an  Important  way  of 
serving  the  public  interest.  There  is  also 
greater  awareness  that  the  free  market  Is  a 
wonderfully  efficient  Instrument  for  allocat- 
ing a  nation's  resources  and  organizing  Its 
human  energies.  There  Is  no  better  teacher 
than  success.  Even  some  of  the  Commu- 
nist countries  are  beginning  to  learn  the  les- 
son and  to  move  haltingly  in  this  direction. 

The  trends,  therefore,  point  strongly 
toward  an  enlarged  role  for  private  Invest- 
ment and  the  private  sector  In  the  less 
developed  countries.  This  Is  happening  un- 
der a  set  of  ground  rules  based  on  the  prop- 
osition that  public  and  private  action  need 
not  be  a  substitute  for  each  other,  but  must 
complement  each  other.  In  this  environ- 
ment, American  private  investment  will  have 
greater  opportunities  to  participate  and  to 
help  in  promoting  economic  development.  I 
have  every  confidence  that  you  will  meet  the 
challenge. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiESDAY,  January  5, 1965 

The   House  met   at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DD.,  prefaced  his  prayer  with  these 
words  of  Scripture: 

Matthew  6:  33:  Seek  ye  first  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  His  righteousness. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God,  in 
whom  our  baffled  minds  and  burdened 
hearts  may  find  strength  and  sympathy, 
grant  us  daily  the  counsel  of  Thy  divine 
wisdom  and  the  consolation  of  Thy  un- 
derstanding love. 

Give  us  the  assurance  of  Thy  guiding 
and  sustaining  presence  for  we  are  fre- 
quently beset  by  many  anxieties  and 
fears  and  confronted  by  many  difficult 
and  perplexing  problems. 

May  our  beloved  country  an^  all  our 
leaders  in  the  affairs  of  church  and  state 
bear  witness  to  that  righteousness  and 
integrity  of  character  which  exalts  a  na- 
tion. 

Show  us  how  we  m.ay  bring  a  larger 
measure  of  the  blessings  of  democracy 
and  freedom  to  all  mankind  and  may 
the  spirit  of  good  will  inspire  us  to  seek 
one  another's  v.-elfare. 

In  Christ's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of   the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  5.  Concurrent  resolution  con- 
tinuing the  joint  committee  to  make  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  the  inauguration  of 
the  President-elect  and  Vice-President-elect 
on  January  20,  1965. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  OATH  OF  OF- 
FICE TO  REPRESENTATIVE-ELECT 
ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
accordance  with  your  designation  of  me, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  10,  89th 
Congress,  adopted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  administer  the  oath  of 
office  to  Representative-elect  Elmer  J. 
Holland,  of  the  20th  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania. I  have  the  honor  to  report  that 
on  Tuesday.  Januai-y  5, 1965,  at  Bethesda, 
Md..  I  administered  the  oath  of  office  to 
Mr.  HoLL.^ND,  form  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 1757  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  being  the  form  of  oath 
administered  to  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  vv'hich  Mr.  Hol- 
land subscribed. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to 
the  Clerk's  de.sk  a  resolution  <H.  Res.  75) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  75 

Whereas  Elmer  J.  Holland,  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  from 


the  Twentieth  District  thereof,  has  been 
iinable  from  sickness  to  appear  in  person  to 
be  sworn  as  a  Member  of  this  House,  but 
has  sworn  to  and  subscribed  to  the  oath 
of  office  before  the  Honor.ible  William  S. 
MooRHEAD,  authorized  by  resolution  of  this 
House  to  administer  the  oath,  and  the  said 
oath  of  office  has  been  presented  in  his  be- 
half to  the  House,  and  there  being  no  contest 
or  question  as  to  his  election:  Therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  That  the  said  oath  be  accepted 
and  received  by  the  House  as  the  oath  of 
office  of  the  said  Elmer  J.  Holland  as  a 
Member   of   this   House. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPALACHIAN  REDEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
submitted  for  introduction  today  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965,  H.R.  132.  There  is  a  crisis  in 
Appalachia  which  can  only  be  met  by 
pronr.pt  action  on  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  initiate  a  program  to  revitalize 
the  resources  of  this  11 -State  area  which 
have  been  long  neglected  and  bypassed 
by  other  Federal  programs.  Steadily  de- 
clining employment  in  the  coal  and  re- 
lated industries,  the  lack  of  financial  re- 
sources to  construct  roads,  bridges,  flood 
control  projects,  water,  sewer,  and  other 
public  community  facilities,  have  created 
conditions  which  are  so  severe  in  the 
hardships  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants 
that  they  are  unable  without  substantial 
Federal  financial  assistance,  to  under- 
take the  types  of  community  improve- 
ment and  development  projects  and  pro- 
grams which  are  essential  to  provide  a 
stable  economy. 

I  want  to  emphasize  at  the  outset  that 
the  funds  provided  in  this  bill  are  not 
handouts  to  a  poor  region  even  though 
the  region  is  in  desperate  need.  But 
rather,  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
is  a  profitable  investment  in  an  11 -State 
area  of  the  United  States  with  vast  re- 
sources and  potential  and  populated  by 
35  millions  of  our  people. 

This  bill  strikes  at  the  heart  of  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  poverty  in  Appa- 
lachia— its  isolation  from  the  main 
stream  of  economic  and  social  contact 
occasioned  by  the  lack  of  major  high- 
ways and  extremely  poor  and  often  im- 
passable byways.  The  construction  of 
roads  and  highways,  both  developmental 
and  access,  to  assure  every  family  ready 
access  from  his  home  to  a  job,  to  his 
market,  to  school,  and  to  those  other 
centers  of  activity  that  have  meaning  in 
our  modern  society,  command  the  high- 
est priority.  My  only  reservation  con- 
cerning the  highway  and  road  construc- 
tion provisions  of  this  legislation  is  that 
the  bill  docs  not  authorize  a  large  enough 
investment  in  the  construction  of  these 
roads.  I  emphasize  the  work  investment 
because  the  construction  of  roads  and 
highways  throughout  eastern  Kentucky 


and  all  of  Appalachia  will  erase  its  isola- 
tion and  will  permit  natural  economic 
forces  to  allow  Appalachian  families  to 
enjoy  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
Nation.  In  many  communities  in  most 
every  one  of  the  counties  that  it  is  my 
privilege  to  serve,  there  are  many  fam- 
ilies living  on  roads  which  are  completely 
impassable  in  many  months  of  the  year. 

In  thousands  of  homes  families  must 
ford  creeks  on  foot  or  on  footbridges  to 
reach  their  homes.  The  lack  of  ready 
access  to  public  facilities  such  as  schools, 
hospitals,  physicians,  public  librariesi 
courthouses,  markets,  and  similar  out- 
lets for  the  everyday  needs  of  Ameri- 
can families  today  is  one  of  the  major 
reasons  for  the  low  level  of  economic 
activity.  There  is  little  wonder  that 
dropout  rates  are  high  when  school- 
buses  cannot  navigate  the  creeks  and 
rutted  roads  o\er  which  they  must 
pass  in  order  to  reach  many  com- 
munities. This  difficulty  of  commu- 
nication extends  not  only  from  the 
family  home  to  the  marketplace,  to  the 
school,  and  to  the  county  seat,  but  also 
to  the  larger  metropolitan  areas  of  great- 
er commercial  and  industrial  activity. 

Appalachia,  released  from  its  isolation 
by  the  construction  of  modern  roads 
and  highways  and  other  community  fa- 
cilities, will  add  greatly  to  the  general 
prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  Nation  be- 
cause it  is  a  region  containing  great  nat- 
ural wealth.  In  eastern  Kentucky,  that 
portioii  of  Appalachia  which  it  is  my 
privilege  to  represent  in  Congress,  in 
addition  to  its  coal  resources  and  com- 
mercially significant  deposits  of  other 
minerals,  abounds  in  water  resources. 
Four  major  river  basins,  three  of  which 
are  almost  totally  unharnessed  and  un- 
tamed, now  create  constant  flood  threat, 
but  yet  could  be  a  source  of  economic 
vitality.  With  the  constant  threat  of 
flood,  many  of  the  available  land  areas 
suitable  for  commercial  enterprise  do  not 
invite  capital  investment.  The  siltation 
ci.nd  pollution  of  streams  created  by  a 
combination  of  inordinate  and  uncon- 
trolled rainfail  combined  v.ith  waste  as 
a  result  of  mining  operations,  has  in- 
creased the  need  for  a  positive,  construc- 
tive, and  effective  system  of  reservoirs 
and  stream  and  land  correction  measures. 
In  this  respect,  the  program  conducted 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
of  vital  importance  to  the  region  and 
should  be  expanded  and  accelerated 
within  the  limits  of  engineering  know- 
how  and  feasibility.  Those  reservoirs 
which  have  been  already  authorized  by 
the  Congress  should  be  built  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date,  and  at  the  same  time, 
additional  reservoirs  should  be  quickly 
put  in  the  mill  in  order  to  provide  maxi- 
mum flood  protection  and  additional 
controlled  water  supply  usage  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  already  widely  recog- 
nized recreational  potential  of  the  area. 
I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  bill  will 
spur  the  vast  construction  program  of 
other  types  of  public  works  and  commu- 
nity facilities,  water  systems,  sewage 
facilities,  and  public  parks.  Of  tremen- 
dous importance  would  be  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  construction  of  vocational 
education  buildings  to  implement  the 
construction   authorized   by   the   Voca- 
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tional  Education  Act  of  1963  and  assure 
as  early  as  possible  every  young  person 
with  an  educational  opportunity  in  the 
Appalachian  area  comparable  to  that  af- 
forded in  areas  of  the  Nation  which  have 
not  been  similarly  bypassed  by  the  forces 
of  technological  revolution. 

Of  great  importance  in  the  bill  are 
provisions  providing  for  the  extremely 
small  family  farm  to  develop  pasture 
land.  There  is  no  question  but  that  in 
the  more  mountainous  areas  of  Appa- 
lachia this  type  of  program  could  make 
no  contribution  to  the  family,  but  in  the 
rolling  or  hill  areas  of  Appalachia,  fam- 
ilies today  are  barely  subsisting  on  small 
acreages.  Extended  financial  assistance 
to  develop  pasturage  so  that  livestock 
could  be  raised,  would  not  add  surpluses 
to  the  market,  but  would  enable  many  to 
have  balanced  diets  who  at  the  present 
time  are  not  consumers  of  such  farm 
products.  I  would  also  hope  that  such 
provisions  could  provide  a  means  where- 
by exploited  land  resources  ravished  by 
either  the  harvesting  of  timber  or  the 
extraction  of  minerals  could  be  quickly 
changed  from  sources  of  siltation  to 
areas  which  would  assist  in  retarding  the 
rapid  runnoff  of  water  which  has  created 
so  much  flood  damage. 

In  concluding  my  brief  remarks  on  a 
bill  that  will  receive  more  lengthy  praise 
and  elaborate  description,  let  me  empha- 
size that  this  bill  in  no  way  overlaps  or 
duplicates  the  programs  envisioned  un- 
der the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  which 
recently  passed  the  Congress.  The  dif- 
ferences between  these  bills  can  be  more 
quickly  realized  when  it  is  understood 
that  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  deals 
with  the  education,  training,  health,  fi- 
nancial, and  other  similar  needs  of  indi- 
viduals and  families  wherever  the  im- 
poverished may  be  found  throughout  the 
country,  whereas  the  Appalachian  bill 
concerns  itself  primarily  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  physical  resources  of  a 
large  region  having  common  topographi- 
cal characteristics,  the  neglect  of  which, 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  aggravates 
and  makes  more  chronic,  poverty  and 
social  problems  associated  with  poverty. 

I  urge  the  immediate  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

A  section  analysis  of  my  bill  follows: 

Analysis  of  H.R.  132 

TITLE   I 

Section  101  of  the  bill  creates  an  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  composed  of 
a  Federal  representative  appointed  by  the 
President  and  one  member  from  each  par- 
ticipating State  In  the  11-State  Appalachian 
region. 

Section  102  prescribes  the  functions  of 
the  Commission  which  are  to  develop  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  plans  for  Appa- 
lachian regional  development;  to  establish 
priorities  for  development  projects;  to  con- 
duct and  sponsor  research,  Investigations, 
and  studies  of  the  resources  of  the  region; 
cooperate  with  and  make  recommendations 
to  Federal,  State,  and  local  public  and  pri- 
vate programs  operating  in  the  area;  to  for- 
mulate and  recommend  appropriate  inter- 
state compacts  and  other  forms  of  interstate 
cooperation  conducive  to  the  development  of 
the  region;  encourage  the  formation  of  local 
development  districts  and  private  invest- 
ment In  industrial,  commercial,  and  recrea- 
tional projects;  serve  as  a  focal  point  and 
coordinating  unit  for  Appalachian  programs 
and  for  other  purposes. 
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Section  103  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Governors  of  the  participating  States 
and  appropriate  local  officials  with  respect 
to  the  expenditures  of  governmental  funds 
in  the  region  in  the  fields  of  natural  re- 
sources, agriculture,  education  and  training, 
health  and  welfare,  and  other  fields  related 
to  the  purposes  of  the  act  and  with  respect 
to  Federal,  State,  and  local  legislative  or  ad- 
ministrative action  deemed  necessary  to  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Section  104  provides  for  continuing  liaison 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Commission. 

Section  105  provides  for  the  payment  of 
the  administrative  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mission by  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
first  2  fiscal  years  following  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  act,  thereafter  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  pay  50  percent  and  the 
participating  States  50  percent,  each  State's 
share  to  be  determined  by  the  Commission. 
Administrative  expenses  are  limited  for  the 
first  2  full  fiscal  years  of  the  program  to 
$2,200,000. 

Section  106  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws  and  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  conduct  of 
Its  business  and  the  performance  of  Its  func- 
tion; appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  Executive  Director  to  request  the  head 
of  Federal  agencies  to  detail  for  temporary 
duty  with  the  Commission  personnel  needed 
for  carrying  out  its  functions;  arrange  for 
the  services  of  personnel  from  other  govern- 
mental agencies;  make  arrangements  for  suit- 
able retirement  and  employee  benefit  systems 
for  its  personnel;  accept,  use,  and  dispose  of 
gifts  or  donations;  enter  into  and  perform 
contracts,  leases,  and  cooperative  agreements 
and  other  transactions  necessary  in  carrying 
out  its  functions,  and  maintaining  a  tem- 
porary office  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
establishing  permanent  field  offices. 

Section  107  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
gather  information  by  conducting  hearings 
or  through  arrangements  with  Federal,  State, 
or  local  agencies  and  to  keep  accurate  ana 
complete  records  of  its  transactions  and 
functions. 

Section  108  prohibits  State  members  or 
alternates,  as  well  as  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Commission  from  participating  per- 
sonally In  any  activity  of  the  Commission 
affecting  any  concern  in  which  he,  his  spouse, 
minor  child,  partner,  or  affiliated  organiza- 
tion has  a  financial  interest,  and  prescribes  a 
prison  term  or  a  fine  or  both  for  violation 
thereof;  provides  exceptions  to  the  above 
prohibition  where  the  interest  Is  disclosed  in 
advance  and  the  Commission  determines  that 
the  financial  interest  is  not  so  substantial 
as  to  be  deemed  likely  to  affect  the  Integrity 
of  the  services  to  be  rendered;  prohibits  a 
State  member  or  alternate  from  receiving 
any  salary  or  any  contribution  from  any 
source  other  than  his  State  and  prescribes 
appropriate  penalties  for  its  violation;  the 
Commission  may  declare  void  and  rescind 
contracts  or  loans  or  grants  where  there  has 
been  a  violation  of  this  section. 

TITLE    II 

Section  201  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  assist  in  the  construction  in 
the  Appalachian  region  of  a  development 
highway  system  not  to  exceed  3.850  miles 
in' length,  1,500  miles  of  which  may  be 
local  access  roads  to  serve  specific  recrea- 
tional, residential,  educational,  commercial, 
and  industrial  activities,  in  addition  to  the 
interstate  system  and  other  Federal  aid 
highways  authorized  for  development  in  the 
area;  provides  for  the  Commission  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  its  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  general  corridors,  loca- 
tions, and  termini  of  the  development  high- 
ways and  designation  of  local  access  roads 
to  be  constructed,  priorities  for  their  con- 
struction,  and   other   criteria   for   the   pro- 


gram; provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  have 
the  authority  to  approve  In  whole  or  in 
part,  the  Commission's  recommendations  or 
to  require  modifications;  prohibits  the  Sec- 
retary from  approving  any  recommendations 
in  excess  of  further  authorizations;  provides 
for  the  inclusion  of  each  developmental 
highway  into  the  Federal  aid  primary  sys- 
tem upon  its  completion,  and  requires  the 
State  to  maintain  It  thereafter;  provides 
that  the  States  may  give  special  preference 
to  the  use  of  mineral  resource  material  in- 
digenous to  the  Appalachian  region  in  the 
highway  construction  program  and  to  use 
wherever  practicable  for  the  purposes  ot 
research  and  development  coal  and  coal  prod- 
ucts in  the  highway  construction  and  main- 
tenance; provides  that  the  Federal  cost  par- 
ticipation In  the  program  shall  be  at  least 
70  percent  of  the  cost  but  not  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  cost;  authorizes  appropri- 
ations of  $1,840  million  to  carry  out  the 
highway  program. 

Section  202  provides  for  Federal  grants 
for  the  construction  of  demonstration  health 
facilities  which  will  not  exceed  90  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  project  and  authorizes 
$50  million  for  such  construction  grants,  ^ 
and  provides  for  operating  grants.  Including 
the  repurchase  of  equipment  up  to  100  per- 
cent of  the  cost  for  the  first  2-year  period 
of  the  health  facilities  operations,  and  pro- 
viding for  operation  grants  of  not  exceed- 
ing 50  percent  for  the  subsequent  3  years 
of  operation,  operating  costs  thereafter  to 
be  borne  by  the  States  and  prescribing  a 
$28  million  limitation  on  operational  grant 
funds. 

Section  203  provides  for  a  pastoral  Im- 
provement and  development  program  to  pro- 
mote the  conservation  of  the  Appalachian 
region's  land  and  water  resources  to  be 
financed  by  grants  up  to  80  percent  of  the 
cost  of  assisting  landowners  In  the  Improve- 
ment and  development  of  pastureland  for 
livestock;  provides  for  agreement  between 
the  landowner  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  a  period  up  to  10  years  to  carry 
out  the  pastureland  development  on  lands 
and  calling  for  the  utilization  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  the  State  and  local 
agricultural  committees  for  this  purpose; 
provides  a  limit  of  $17  mlUion  for  funds  for 
the  pasture  program. 

Section  204  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  provide  technical  assistance 
In  the  organization  and  operation  of  timber 
development  organizations  to  carry  out  tim- 
ber development  programs;  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  provide  not  more  than  one-half 
of  the  Initial  capital  requirements  of  such 
timber  development  organizations  to  be  car- 
ried out  through  loans  under  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961.  A  limit  of  $5 
million  is  authorized  for  this  purpose. 

Section  205  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  financial  contributions  to 
States  in  Appalachia  to  fill  voids  In  aban- 
doned coal  mines  and  to  plan  and  execute 
projects  for  extinguishing  underground  and 
outcrop  mine  fires,  and  to  expand  and  ac- 
celerate fish  and  wildlife  restoration  projects 
in  order  to  rehabilitate  areas  privately  dam- 
aged by  deleterious  practices.  It  further 
provides  that  the  Federal  and  State  cost  of 
such  activities  on  lands  other  than  federally 
owned  lands,  shall  not  exceed  75  percent  of 
the  total  cost.  The  section  further  pro- 
vides for  a  study  of  a  comprehensive,  long- 
range  program  for  reclaiming  and  rehabili- 
tating strip  and  surface  mining  areas  In  the 
United  States  which  calls  for  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and 
Agriculture,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  other  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and 
local  departments,  together  with  the  Com- 
mission to  make  the  survey  and  study.  It 
further  provides  for  the  submission  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  President,  his 
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recommenrtations  for  such  long-range  pro- 
gram not  later  than  July  1,  1967,  with  an 
Interim  report  on  July  1,  1966,  to  the  Com- 
mission, and  sets  forth  in  detail  the  scope 
of  the  study  and  recommendations;  author- 
izes not  exceeding  $50  million  to  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purposes  of  the  section. 

Section  206  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  development  and  efficient  utilization  of 
the  water  and  related  resources  of  Appa- 
lachia  with  particular  attention  to  the  need 
for  increasing  the  production  of  economic 
goods  and  services  within  the  area,  and  au- 
thorizes the  plan  to  include  water  supply  for 
Industrial  and  municipal  uses,  the  develop- 
ment of  hydroelectric  power,  the  prevention 
of  water  pollution  by  drainage  from  mines, 
the  development  and  enhancement  of  recrea- 
tional potentials,  the  improvement  of  the 
rivers  for  navigation,  the  conservation  and 
efficient  utilization  of  the  land  resources 
(flood  control),  and  such  other  measures  as 
may  be  found  necessary  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Appalachian  Development  Act: 
provides  for  the  cooperation  of  other  Fed- 
eral conservation  and  water  resources 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government;  pro- 
vides for  submission  of  the  plan  to  the 
Conunission  and  to  the  President,  who  shall 
submit  his  recommendations  with  the  plan 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  December  31. 
1968;  authorizes  not  to  exceed  $10  million 
to  carry  out  the  section. 

Section  ?11  authorizes  the  Secretarj'  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  for  the  construction  of  vocational 
education  school  facilities  in  areas  of  Ap- 
palachla  where  such  education  is  not  now 
adequately  available,  such  grants  to  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  88-210  without  regard  to  authoriza- 
tion ceilings  or  to  allotment  formulas,  and 
shall  be  in  addition  to  allotments  made 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  88-210; 
not  exceeding  $50  million  Is  axithorized  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

Section  212  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  for  the  construction  of  sewage  treat- 
ment works  in  F,ccordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
without  regard  to  the  authorization  ceilings 
cr  to  allotment  formulas,  and  shall  be  In 
addition  to  funds  otherwise  authorized  un- 
der the  provisions  of  said  act  for  the  region; 
not  to  exceed  $15  mlUion  is  authorized  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

Section  213  amends  section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954  so  as  to  make  the  Appa- 
lachian Commission  an  eligible  agency  to 
receive  comprehensive  planning  grants  under 
that  act.  All  funds  for  this  section  will  come 
from  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
budget. 

Section  214.  In  order  to  allow  Appalachian 
communities  to  take  maximum  advantage  of 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for  which  they 
are  eligible  but  for  which  they  cannot  supply 
the  matching  funds,  a  special  fund  of  $150 
million  for  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966  Is  au- 
thorized by  this  sectioHi  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  acting  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission,  shall  use  this  fund  to  in- 
crease the  Federal  contribution  to  grant-in- 
aid  programs  above  the  fixed  maximum  por- 
tion authorized  by  the  applicable  law. 

The  Federal  portion  may  not  be  increased 
above  90  percent  of  the  cost.  The  programs 
referred  to  include  those  authorized  by  this 
act  and  other  existing  grant-in-aid  programs 
which  assist  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  public  facilities.  The  Secretary  may  not 
supplement  grant-in-aid  programs  providing 
fimds  for  operation,  but  only  for  construc- 
tion and  equipment  acquisition  programs. 

Section  215  provides  an  authorization  of  an 
additional  S500  million  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  (Public  Law  87-658) 


in  the  Appalachian  region  as  defined  by  sec- 
tion 403. 

Section  221  provides  that  no  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  may  receive  bene- 
fits under  this  bill  if  the  total  expenditures 
of  State  funds,  excKisive  of  local  expendi- 
tures, for  the  portion  of  the  State  located  in 
the  Appalachian  region  falls  below  the  aver- 
age level  of  such  expenditures  for  the  last 
2  full  fiscal  years  preceding  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  act.  A  State's  expenditures 
for  the  Inter.state  System  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded. Further,  if  there  Is  a  substantial 
population  decrease  In  the  region  which  does 
not  justify  a  continued  expenditure  or  if  the 
expenditure  is  now  disproportionate  to  other 
areas  of  the  region,  a  lesser  requirement  may 
be  imposed  by  the  President. 

Section  222  insures  that  no  State  will  be 
required  to  engage  in  or  accept  any  program 
without  its  consent.  The  consent  of  a  State 
to  a  progi-am  for  which  a.ssistanre  is  provided 
under  this  act  will  be  given  by  that  State  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  theState  consents 
to  receive  as.^l.stance  under  the  basic  statute 
r-uthori?in?  that  assistance. 

Section  223.  To  more  clearly  delineate  the 
role  of  the  Commission  in  the  program  plan- 
ning process,  this  section  provides  that  no 
programs  authorized  by  this  act  shall  be 
Implemented  until  the  Commission  has  sub- 
mitted program  plans  to  the  President  or 
such  officer  or  officers  as  he  may  designate, 
and  they  have  either  approved  or  modified 
the  plans. 

Section  224.  In  order  to  clearly  establish 
the  intent  of  the  Congress,  specific  criteria 
are  set  forth  in  this  section  which  the  Com- 
mission is  to  consider  in  making  program 
ard  Mjaject  recommendations.  These  cri- 
teria include:  the  relationship  of  the  project 
to  overall  economic  development;  the  popu- 
lation and  area  that  the  project  or  class  of 
project  serves,  including  the  unemployment 
rate  and  per  capita  income  of  the  people 
of  the  area;  the  financial  resources  available 
to  the  State  and  political  subdivision  which 
are  undertaking  the  project;  the  importance 
of  the  project  lUTelatlon  to  other  projects 
seeking  aid;  the  prospects  that  the  project 
will  make  a  long-range  contribution  to  the 
economic  growth  of  the  region.  There  is  also 
a  specific  requirement  that  the  funds  not 
be  used  to  finance  the  cost  of  commercial 
facilities,  industrial  facilities,  machinery  or 
working  capital,  or  the  generation,  produc- 
tion, transmission,  or  distribution  of  gas  or 
electricity. 

TITLE  in 

Section  301  sets  forth  a  definition  of  those 
local  units  to  which  the  Commission  will  ex- 
tend assistance  through  the  appropriate 
State  governments.  The  State  government 
will  certify  local  development  districts. 
Such  local  development  districts  shall  be 
nonprofit  organizations  certified  by  their 
States  as  units  having  the  responsibility  for 
the  economic  development  of  counties,  parts 
of  counties,  or  other  political  subdivisions 
within  the  region. 

Section  302.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
authorized  by  this  section  to  make  grants 
either  directly  or  through  appropriate  public 
or  private  organizations  (including  the  Com- 
mission) for  investigation,  research,  studies, 
and  demonstration  projects  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  act.  No  funds  can  be  pro- 
vided for  construction  purposes  under  this 
section.  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to 
either  directly  or  through  arrangements  with 
the  Commission,  make  grants  for  the  admin- 
istrative expenses  of  local  development  dis- 
tricts, of  up  to  75  percent  of  their  expenses. 
Such  grants  shall  not  be  made  to  any  one 
district  for  a  period  in  excess  of  3  years. 
Local  shares  may  be  paid  In  cash  or  In  kind; 
$5  5  million  Is  provided  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tioh  in  fiscal  1966  and  1967. 

Section  303  directs  the  Commission  to  pre- 
pare an  annual  report  on  Its  activities  within 
6  months  of  the  close  of  the  Federal  fiscal 


year  for  presentation  to  the  Governor  of  each 
State  in  the  region  and  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress. 

TITLE   IV 

Sectioij^  401  provides  an  authorization  of 
$823,200,000  in  addition  to  the  funds  au- 
thorised  in  section  201  for  the  Appalachian 
Development  Highway  System,  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  2  fiscal  years  ending  on  June 
30,  1967.  The  sums  enumerated  in  each  sec- 
tion, other  than  201,  add  up  to  the 
$823,200,000  total  contained  in  this  section. 

Section  402  provides  that  the  construction 
projects  assisted  by  this  act  will  be  covered 
by  standard  Davis-Bacon  (local  prevailing 
wage)  provisions. 

Section  403  designates  those  counties  in 
the  Appalachian  region  which  are  eligible 
for  assistance  under  tliis  act. 

Section  404  is  the  usual  clause  used  to  pro- 
tect other  sections  of  a  bill  in  case  one  sec- 
tion is  held  to  be  invalid. 

Section  405  provides  that  the  act  will  cease 
to  be  in  effect  on  and  after  July  1,  1971, 


PROPOSED  WITHDRAWAL  OP  AP- 
PELLATE JURISDICnON  IN  AP- 
PORTIONMENT AND  REAPPOR. 
TIONMENT  CASES 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
moiis  con.^ont  to  addres.s  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
rciTiarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  to  withdraw  from 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  apportionment 
and  reapportionment  cases  affecting  leg- 
islative assemblies  in  the  various  States, 
and  also  to  deny  jurisdiction  to  the  U.S. 
district  courts  to  entertain  any  petition  or 
complaint  seeking  to  apportion  or  reap- 
portion the  legislative  assembly,  or  any 
branch  thereof,  of  any  State  of  the  Union. 
This  bill  is  identical  to  the  bill  H.R.  11926 
introduced  by  me  in  the  88th  Congress 
and  which  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

I  have  also  introduced  today  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  guarantee  the  right  of 
any  State  to  apportion  one  house  of  its 
legislature  on  factors  other  than  popula- 
tion. The  constitutional  amendment 
which  I  propose  is  substantially  the  same 
as  the  one  introduced  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress by  our  colleague,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch], 

This  is  a  double-barreled  approach  to 
the  solution  of  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  confronting  the  country  today. 
The  Warren  Supreme  Court  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted  is  creating  a  revolution 
that  will  destroy  our  Government  as  we 
have  known  it  and  as  it  has  existed  since 
established  by  the  Founding  Fathers  of 
the  Republic.  The  ingenious  tripartite 
Government  which  vie  have  enjoyed 
throughout  the  long  and  glorious  history 
of  this  country  and  on  which  our  Union 
of  equal  sovereign  States  rests  will  be  sus- . 
tained  or  scrapped  within  the  course  of 
the  immediate  future.  Unless  the  War- 
ren Court  is  curbed  and  divested  of  some 
of  the  powers  which  they  have  unlaw- 
fully assumed  and  arrogated  to  them- 
selves, the  State  and  local  governments 
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^11  become  nothing  more  than  the  hol- 
low shells  of  a  lost  Uberty. 

The  reapportionment  decision  under- 
takes to  reduce  the  legislative  assemblies 
and  officials  of  the  various  States  to  mere 
pawns  in  the  hands  of  these  inferior  Fed- 
eral courts  who  have,  as  they  did  in 
Virginia,  nullified  and  negated  laws  duly 
enacted,  terminated  offices  established 
under  our  State  constitution,  pe- 
remptorily ordered  the  Governor  of  a 
great  commonwealth  when  to  call  the 
assembly  into  special  session,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, have  even  offered  to  act  as  both 
legislator  and  judge  and  have  ascribed 
to  themselves  the  power  to  instruct  the 
people  of  the  State  when  to  hold  elec- 
tions Such  unprecedented  and  unwar- 
ranted conduct  rightfully  subjects  these 
courts  to  the  reproach  and  firm  repri- 
mand on  the  part  of  many  thoughtful 
Ainericans. 

The  proposals  I  have  presented  will  be 
amor?  the  most  important  to  come  be- 
fore tiie  Congress  during  the  sessions  that 
are  now  beginning.  More  and  more,  as 
time  <^oes  on,  people  are  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  steps  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  to  protect  it  from  the  assaults 
made  upon  it  by  the  Supreme  Court, 

These  two  proposals  may  at  first  blush 
appear  to  be  in  conflict  but  they  are  not. 
They  are  intended  to  be  alternatives. 

I  am  aware  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
feel  that  Congress  alone  cannot  limit  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
courts  and  that  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  needed.  That  is  why  I  have  in- 
trodu'^.cd  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment. 

I  prefer  the  legislative  approach,  as 
I  do  not  think  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  necessary.  The  Congress  should 
let  the  Supreme  Court  know  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  that  we  do  not  intend  to  allow 
them  to  further  invade  the  legislative 
field.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  explicitly  provides  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  appellate  jurisdiction 
"with  such  exceptions  and  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make." 
In  sum,  there  is  ample  constitutional  au- 
thority for  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
in  this  area. 

Since  the  adjournment  of  the  88th 
Congress,  I  have  received  many  letters 
from  aroused  citizens  all  over  the  United 
States  commenting  favorably  upon  the 
proposed  legislation.  They  recognize  the 
threat  to  the  heretofore  unchallenged 
rights  of  the  citizens  in  each  State  to 
make  their  own  decisions  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  '.heir  legislative  assemblies 
shall  be  constituted. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  apportionment  or 
reapportionment.  Rather  do  I  favor  ac- 
tion of  this  nature  whenever  it  is  nec- 
essary or  desirable  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens  of  any  State,  but  I  think  the 
people  of  each  State  through  their  own 
representatives  should  exercise  this 
power.  They  should  not  be  subjected  to 
arbitrary  commands  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  nor  should 
their  activities  and  privileges  be  pro- 
scribed by  the  Inferior  Federal  courts. 

We  are  too  prone  now  to  cry  "uncon- 
stitutional" whenever  an  effort  is  made, 
such  as  is  provided  in  the  legislation 


I  have  proposed,  to  free  the  people  of  the 
United  States  from  the  unbridled 
clutches  of  our  highest  court.  Some  peo- 
ple would  deprive  us  of  our  liberty  and 
our  rights  under  the  excuse  of  preserving 
our  Constitution,  a  Constitution  that  was 
set  up  for  our  own  protection  and  to 
guarantee  us  a  life  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 

Anyone  who  takes  the  time  to  read  our 
Constitution  and  the  cases  decided  on 
the  subject  will  recognize  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  Congress  to  legislate 
along  the  lines  I  have  proposed.  The 
pertinent  part  of  section  2  of  article  III 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution  reads  as  follows: 

In  all  cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other 
public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  and  those  in 
which  a  State  shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  Jtirisdictlon.  In 
all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the 
Supreme  Cctirt  shaU  have  appeUate  Jurisdic- 
tion, both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  ex- 
ceptions and  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Congress  shall  make. 

The  Congress  is  given  the  power  in  ar- 
ticle 3,  section  1  of  the  Constitution  to 
create  'such  inferior  courts  as  the  Con- 
gress may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and 
estabhsh."  Thus  the  inferior  Federal 
courts  are  creatures  of  the  Congress,  and 
their  jurisdiction  and  powers  are  subject 
to  congressional  control.  Although  it  is- 
obviously  undesirable,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, Congress  may,  in  its  discretion, 
abolish  every  such  court  in  the  land. 

I  call  your  attention  to  perhaps  the 
best  known  case  concerning  the  appellate 
iurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court— £x 
parte  McCardle  (74  U.S.,  7  Wallace,  506 
(1869) ) .  In  that  case,  McCardle,  a  Mis- 
sissippi editor,  was  arrested  under  the 
Reconstruction  Acts  and  imprisoned  by 
a  miUtary  tribunal.  Upon  a  denial  of  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  appeal  was  taken 
to  the  Supreme  Court  pursuant  to  an  act 
of  1867  providing  for  such  appeals. 

While  the  case  was  pending,  the  Con- 
gress exercised  its  constitutional  pre- 
rogative to  stake  out  exceptions  to  the 
Supreme  Court's  jurisdiction  and  repeal 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in 
habeas  corpus  cases  under  the  1867  act. 
The  Court  dismissed  the  appeal  for  want 
of  jurisdiction.  Its  opinion  upheld  the 
right  of  Congress  to  withdraw  jurisdic- 
tion previously  exeicised  by  the  Court,  as 
well  as  to  cases  then  pending  before  the 
Court.  I  cite  the  following  statement 
from  Chief  Justice  ChaSe: 

We  are  not  at  liberty  to  inquire  into  the 
motives  of  the  legislature.  We  can  only  ex- 
amine into  its  power  under  the  Constitution; 
and  the  power  to  make  exceptions  to  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  is  given 
by  express  words,  74  U.S.  514. 

That  decision  remains  the  law  today. 
Even  the  Warren  Court  has  not  reversed 
the  McCardle  case. 

Also  uniformly  upheld  is  the  power  of 
Congress  to  control  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  lower  Federal  courts.  The  classic 
case  in  this  instance  was  Cary  v.  Curtis, 
3  How.  236  a845),  upholding  a  statute 
conferring  final  authority  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  in  tax  disputes. 
Numerous  other  decisions  have  sustained 
restrictions  and  exceptions  to  Federal 
court  jurisdiction. 

I  urge  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
give  prompt  consideration  to  my  pro- 


posal. If  our  distinctive  way  of  life 
which  all  patriotic  Americans  love  and 
cherish  is  to  survive,  an  end  must  be 
made  forthwith  to  the  Federal  incursions 
into  the  rights  of  the  States  and  locali- 
ties. 

Congress  has  the  right  and  the  duty 
to  stop  the  judicial  indiscretions  and 
abuses  of  the  Federal  judiciary.  I  hope 
and  trust  it  will  exercise  the  powers 
which  clearly  and  exclusively  belong  to 
the  Congress  and  thus  free  the  people  of 
America  from  the  mailed  fist  of  this  ju- 
dicial oligarchy. 

In  the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights,  that 
Great  bulwark  of  liberty  penned  by  the 
celebrated  George  Mason,  It  is  stated  in 
substance  that  all  power  is  vested  in  the 
people  and  consequently  derived  from  the 
people,  that  magistrates  are  their  trus- 
tees and  servants  and  at  all  times  amen- 
able  to  them. 

Let  me  in  conclusion  also  state  to  my 
colleagues  that,  in  that  same  matchless 
instrumentality  of  freedom,  it  is  .stated: 

No  free  government,  or  the  blessings 
of  liberty  can  be  preserved  to  any  people,  but 
by  a  Arm  adherence  to  justice,  moderation, 
temperance,  frugality,  and  virtue,  and  by  fre- 
quent recurrence  to  fundamental  principles. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  that  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  what  he  has  had  to 
say  today  with  respect  to  the  problem 
of  apportionment  and  reapportionment 
of  State  legislatures,  I  am  today  join- 
ing him  in  introducin;?  a  similar  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  TUCK.  I  extend  my  thanks  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 


AN    INDIANA    DEEPWATER    PORT 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  introduced  H.R.  50,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize Federal  participation  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  deepwater  port  on  the 
Indiana  shoreline  of  Lake  Michigan. 
President  Johnson  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  spoke  of  a  restless  people. 
This  describes  the  Midwest  and  particu- 
larly the  great  State  of  Indiana  and  its 
people.  This  restlessness  is  expressed  in 
our  desire  to  grow.  We  want  to  take 
advantage  of  our  opportunities.  We 
want  to  progress  economically.  We  want 
trade  and  the  contact  which  accom- 
panies trade  with  the  great  economic 
centers  of  Europe.  We  want  to  see 
modern  technology  spawn  and  grow  in 
our  Stat€.  We  want  to  provide  a 
proper  industrial  climate  for  a  restless 
industrial  complex.  Our  proposed  port 
will  be  a  start  in  the  realization  of  plans 
which  have  been  a  long  time  in  the 
making.  This  is  a  project  which  will 
not  only  serve  Indiana  and  the  Midwest 
but  it  is  one  wbicb  will  serve — and  serve 
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well — the  national  interest.  The  flow  of 
trade  between  countries  will  be  en- 
couraged. It  will  make  possible  the 
finding  of  new  markets  because  lower 
shipping  costs  will  make  us  more  cora- 
petiti\e.  Farming,  manufacturing,  and 
mining  will  be  stimulated.  To  pass  this 
bill  will  be  a  mark  of  progress. 


A  PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT  PROVIDING  FOR 
THE  EFFECTIVE  DETERMINATION 
OF  PRESIDENTIAL  INABILITY  AND 
SUCCESSION 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion providing  for  the  effective  deter- 
mination of  Presidential  inability  and 
succession. 

One  of  the  many  challenging  issues 
which  face  the  Nation  today  is  that  of 
Presidential  inability  and  succession. 
The  President,  last  evening,  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message,  called  attention  to 
the  problems  and  the  need  for  congres- 
sional action. 

The  United  States  is  the  leader,  and 
sometimes  the  protector,  of  the  free 
world.  Through  foreign  involvements 
and  domestic  pressures,  the  lask  of  lead- 
ing the  country  is  becoming  increasingly 
more  time  consuming  and  burdensome. 
We  have  come  to  demand  that  these 
men  devote  more  of  their  waking  hours 
to  the  task  of  leadership. 

There  was  a  day.  perhaps,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  when  Presi- 
dential inability  was  not  so  alarming  and 
did  not  present  the  urgency  that  it  now 
does.  President  Garfield  in  1881  lay 
wounded  80  days;  President  Wilson  was, 
in  part,  incapacitated  for  a  substantial 
part  of  his  second  term  in  ofiBce. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides  in  detail  the  procedures  for  re- 
moving a  President  from  office.  But, 
aside  from  indicating  that  Congress  shall 
provide  for  the  succession  to  the  Presi- 
dency, there  is  no  specification  as  to  how 
the  disability  of  a  President  shall  be 
determined. 

Informal  arrangements  can  be  worked 
out  as  they  were  between  Presidents 
Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  with  their  Vice 
Presidents.  Yet,  these  do  not  have  the 
force  of  law,  may  be  subject  to  constitu- 
tional challenge,  and  fail  to  generate  that 
degree  of  trust  in  the  electorate  in  case 
the  need  arises  for  a  Vice  President  to  as- 
sume the  ofifice  of  Acting  President. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  proposed  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  remedy 
such  lack  of  authority. 

The  proposed  amendment  provides 
that  the  President  may,  in  his  own  be- 
half, issue  a  declaration  announcing  his 
disability.  If  he  should  fail  to  do  so,  or 
in  the  case  where  he  is  too  ill  to  do  so, 
then  the  Vice  President  may  do  so  if  he 
has  the  concuiTence  of  a  majority  of  the 
Cabinet. 


There  is  a  belief  among  many  persons 
that,  in  the  instance  where  the  Presi- 
dent fails  to  act,  some  other  body  than 
the  Vice  President  and  the  Cabinet 
should  be  designated  to  make  the  choice. 
Seme  iiucstion  the  disinterest  of  the  Vice 
President,  and  the  trust  that  the  people 
may  place  in  nonelected  members  of  the 
Cabinet.  Others  believe  that,  for  po- 
litical and  personal  reasons,  the  Vice 
President  and  the  Cabinet,  having  been 
selected  by  the  President,  may  feel  re- 
luctant to  act.  In  place,  thereof,  the 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  a  com- 
mission be  created  which  might  be  com- 
posed of  Supreme  Court  Justices,  elected 
leaders  of  Congress  and  members  of  the 
Cabinet. 

I  believe  that  the  Vice  President  must, 
of  necessity,  be  granted  a  primary  re- 
sponsibility in  such  matters.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  members  of  the  Cabinet,  be- 
cause of  their  intimate  contact  with  the 
President,  must  be  made  to  share  in  this 
responsibility  and  duty.  I  further  be- 
lieve that  such  men  are  dedicated  to 
the  country's  welfare  and  will  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

-In  order  to  provide  a  certain  amount 
of  leeway,  however,  I  provide  in  the 
amendment  that  Congress  shall  have 
the  authority,  if  it  so  chooses,  to  desig- 
nate some  other  body  than  the  Cabinet 
to  pass  upon  a  Vice  President's  declara- 
tion of  the  President's  inability. 

The  proposed  amendment  also  pro- 
vides that  after  a  declaration  of  the 
President's  disability,  through  whatever 
means,  and  the  assumption  of  the  Office 
of  Acting  President  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  President  may  resume  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office  by  issuing 
a  declaration  that  his  disability  has  ter- 
minated. 

If  it  is  believed,  however,  that  the~ 
President's  disability  continues,  the 
amendment  provides  that  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, with  the  concurrence  of  a  majority 
of  the  Cabinet,  or  some  other  body  des- 
ignated by  the  Congress,  shall  within 
2  days  declare  in  writing  that  such  dis- 
ability continues.  Thereafter,  Congress 
has  8  additional  days  to  determine 
whether  the  President's  disability  does, 
in  fact,  continue.  If  Congress  fails  to 
act  within  that  period  or  if  it  does  not 
make  a  determination  of  continuing  dis- 
ability by  a  two-thirds  vote,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  resume  his  office.  The  bur- 
den, it  will  be  seen,  is  placed  upon  the 
Vice  President  and  the  Cabinet  to  prove 
the  continuance  of  the  disability  and 
not  on  the  President,  who  has  the  pri- 
mai-y  claim  to  the  office.  The  Congress 
is  designated  as  the  ultimate  arbiter 
because  it  is  believed  that,  as  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people,  it  shares 
the  greatest  trust  of  the  people. 

Turning  to  the  other  basic  problem  of 
maintaining  Executive  leadership,  the 
proposed  amendment  provides  that  when 
a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  Office  of  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  the  President  shall  appoint 
a  Vice  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent^  of  the  Congress. 

Today,  far  mere  than  in  earlier  times, 
the  Vice  President  is  being  brought  into 
the  leadership  of  the  Nation.  He  is  in- 
vited to  and  participates  in  Cabinet 
meetings.  He  has  been  designated  a  stat- 


utory member  of  the  National  Security 
Council.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity.  He  has  been  designated  as 
the  coordinator  of  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment in  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. He  is  Chairman  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council.  He  is 
frequently  designated  as  the  President's 
representative  in  foreign  and  domestic 
matters.  He  is  assigned  to  important 
troubleshooting  tasks.  And,  perhaps 
most  important  of  all,  he  is  but  one 
heartbeat  away  from  becoming  Presi- 
dent.  The  importance  of  the  ofTice  of 
Vice  President  means,  then,  that  the 
country  must  ahvays  have  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent who  Is  well  informed  and  well 
schooled  in  the  important  issues  that 
face  the  Nation. 

The  age  we  live  in  and  the  great  sor- 
rows or  near  sorrows  that  have  befallen 
some  of  our  Presidents  in  the  past  make 
it  all  too  clear  that  our  Nation  can  no 
longer  afford  the  luxury  of  antiquated 
constitutional  machinery  which  permits 
a  vacancy  in  the  ofifice  of  Vice  President 
or  which  does  not  provide  for  the  con- 
tingency of  Presidential  disability. 

A  copy  of  the  resolution  follows : 

H.J.  Res.  — 

Joint  Resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  succession  to  the  Presidency  and 
Vice-Presidency  and  to  cases  where  the 
President  Is  unable  to  discharge  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  of  his  office. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rese7itatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  tlierein) ,  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constittition  of  the  United  States,  whicli 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  oi 
its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

ARTICLE  — 

"Section  1.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  office  or  of  his  death  or  resig- 
nation, the  Vice  President  siiall  become  Pres- 
ident. 

"Sec.  2.  Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  In  the 
office  of  the  Vice  President,  the  President 
shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who  shall 
take  office  upon  confirmation  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

"Sec.  3.  If  the  President  declares  in  writing 
that  he  is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office,  such  powers  and 
duties  shall  be  discharged  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent as  Acting  President. 

"Sec.  4.  If  the  President  does  not  so  de- 
clare, and  the  Vice  President  with  the  writ- 
ten concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  heads 
of  the  executive  departments  or  such  other 
body  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide,  trans- 
mits to  the  Congress  his  \vTitten  declaration 
that  the  President  Is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice 
President  shall  immediately  assume  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  office  as  Acting 
President. 

"Sec.  5.  Whenever  the  President  transmits 
to  the  Congress  his  written  declaration  that 
no  inability  exists,  he  shall  resume  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  of  his  office  on  the  second 
day  following  the  transmittal  of  such  dec- 
laration to  the  Congress  unless,  prior  to  his 
resumption  of  such  powers  and  duties,  the 
Vice  President  transmits  to  the  Congress  his 
written  declaration  that  the  President  is  un- 
able to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of 
his  office,  in  which  case  the  Congress  shall 
immediately  decide  the  issue.    If  the  Con- 
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rress  determines  by  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
louses  that  the  President  is  unable  to  dis- 
M?-^ree  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office, 
Z.  Vice  President  shall  continue  to  dis- 
.harce  the  same  as  Acting  President;  other- 
wise the  President  shall  resiune  the  powers 
ond  duties  of  his  office  on  the  tenth  day  fol- 
inwine  the  transmittal  to  the  Congress  of  his 
declaration  that  no  inability  exists.  Any 
declaration  by  the  Vice  President  that  the 
President  Is  unable  to  resume  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office  may  be  transmitted  to  the 
roneress  only  with  the  written  concurrence 
of  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  the  executive 
departments  or  such  other  body  as  Congress 
may  by  law  provide." 


RELEASE  OF  ZINC  FROM  NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
fronti  Ohio  TMr.  Ashley!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  effect  an  emer- 
gency release  of  150,000  tons  of  zinc  from 
the  national  stockpile,  with  a  waiver  of 
the  statutory  6  months  notice,  to  ease 
the  continuing  critical  shortage  of  zinc 
required  for  producing  diecastings  and 
galvanized  steel  needed  by  the  automo- 
tive, appliance,  builders  hardware,  office 
equipment,  and  other  domestic  indus- 
tries. 

Zinc  supply  available  to  industry  is  in 
crucial  shortage.  Domestic  mining  has 
been  increased  and  further  increases  are 
in  progress  but  domestic  metal  produc- 
tion—dependent on  both  domestic  and 
imported  ore  supplies — is  unable  to  meet 
demand  and  producers  inventories  have 
been  depleted.  Imports  of  ore  and  metal 
are  restricted  by  quota  and,  in  fact,  the 
world  zinc  supply  is  short  of  cui-rent 
demand. 

In  1964,  after  authorization  by  the 
Congress,  75,000  tons  of  zinc,  from  the 
national  stockpile,  was  disposed  of 
through  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration in  an  orderly  manner  without 
disrupting  normal  commercial  relation- 
ships—a testament  to  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  Government,  industry,  and 
zinc  producers.  The  present  disposal 
authorization  is  jointly  and  urgently  ad- 
vocated as  being  of  paramount  necessity 
by  the  industries  affected.  The  Govern- 
ment's response  to  this  appeal  will  serve 
our  national  interest. 

Diecasting  and  galvanizing  plants  are 
working  on  a  day-to-day  basis  and  some 
minor  cutbacks  in  operations  have  oc- 
cuned.  The  present  possibility  of  major 
shutdowns  is  a  real  and  imminent  threat 
to  our  national  economy.  The  delivery 
of  zinc  die-cast  parts  and  galvanized  steel 
sheet  to  the  automotive,  appliance,  build- 
ers hardware,  and  other  key  domestic 
industries  is  currently  in  danger  of  in- 
terruption with  consequent  and  severe 
damage  to  the  Nation. 

Long-range  injury  to  the  zinc  mining 
and  producing  hidustries  is  also  involved 
since  the  inability  of  diecasters  to  meet 
existing  industrial  requirements  is  re- 
sulting in   design  changes  away   from 


zinc.  Substitution  of  plastics  and  other 
materials  can  lead  to  serious  conse- 
quences for  our  zmc  industry. 

The  only  available  supply  of  zinc  in  the 
free  world  is  the  1,500,000  tons  in  the 
national  stockpile— all  of  which  is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  current  stockpile  objective  of 
zero.  The  assistance  of  the  Government 
to  the  oft  beleaguered  zinc  industry 
would  be  clear  evidence  of  continued  and 
positive  interest.  Such  a  move  will  re- 
assure users  of  diecastings  and  other 
zinc  products  that  justifiable  Govern- 
ment remedy  is  available. 

The  proposed  release  will  avert  layoffs 
of  workers  in  the  affected  industries  and 
avoid  the  shutting  down  of  diecasting 
and  galvanizing  plants  as  well  as  avoiding 
the  possibility  of  interruption  of  produc- 
tion in  the  automotive  and  other  im- 
portant industrial  manufacturing  seg- 
ments of  our  economy. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  fa- 
vorable and  prompt  action  on  the  legisla- 
tion I  have  proposed. 


THE  AGE  OF  REVOLUTION 

Mr.    ALBERT.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 

.  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  revo- 
lutions in  the  name  of  the  people's  right 
to  govern  themselves,  and  against  tyr- 
anny and  every  form  of  racism,  have 
been  occurring  on  almost  every  continent 
and  shaking  this  earth  rather  convul- 
sively for  the  past  several  decades.  New 
nations  are  being  born  and  it  is  a  par- 
donable characteristic  of  the  young  to 
believe,  in  their  newfound  freedom  and 
their  exuberance,  that  theirs  is  the  first, 
the  true,  and  the  only  real  rebellion. 

It  is  understandable,  therefore,  that  in 
many  of  the  emerging  states  of  the  world 
there  is  not  yet  an  adequate  or  a  full 
understanding  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  of  the  series  of  events,  including 
seme  quite  recent  ones,  that  it  triggered 
off.  Even  our  own  citizens  sometimes 
forget  the  violence  that  attended  our 
origin  and  its  causes.  So  it  is  excusable 
when  those  in  other  countries  overlook 
or  do  not  grasp  the  fact  that  the  first 
successful  anticolonial  revolution  in 
modern  times  was  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. And  perhaps  they  do  not  even 
know  of  the  milestone  represented  by 
passage  of  the  13th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  abolishing  slavery  and 
marking  another  stage  and  a  step  for- 
ward in  our  revolution. 

The  worldwide  revolution  for  freedom 
began  200  years  ago,  in  1765,  in  America 
with  the  violent  controversy  over  the 
Stamp  Act  and  the  Stamp  Act  Congress. 
One  hundred  years  later,  in  1865,  the 
13th  amendment  was  passed.  It  is  well 
at  this  time,  while  the  forgetful  and  the 
ignorant  make  intemperate  attacks  and 
charges  against  the  United  States,  to 
remember  and  commemorate  the  bicen- 
tenary of  the  first  revolt  against  im- 
perialism, and  the  centenary  of  the  note- 
worthy victory  over  racism. 


The  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
January  1,  1965,  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  eloquently  expresses  my  own 
thoughts  on  these  matters.  With  unani- 
mous consent  I  am  inserting  a  copy  of 
this  editorial  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  the  close  of  my  remarks: 
CoNTiKuiNG  Revolutions 
The  year  upon  which  we  now  enter  is  the 
centenary  of  a  great  event  in  one  of  the  two 
revolutions  that  now  shake  the  world  and  the 
bicentenary  of  a  great  climax  In  the  other 
ongoing  revolution. 

It  is  the  bicentenary  of  the  revolution 
against  colonialism  which  really  began  on 
this  continent  with  the  violent  controversy 
over  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765  and  proceeded 
from  that  furious  tumult  to  the  American 
Revolutionary  War  and  to  the  200  years  of 
resistance  to  imperialism  which  followed  It. 
And  It  is  the  centenary  of  the  passage  ol 
the  13th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  1865,  an  event  which 
marked  a  stage  of  a  revolution  in  the  status 
of  the  Negro  people  which  still  continues  and 
which  seems  destined  to  continue  until  the 
last  vestiges  of  political  and  economic  in- 
equality have  been  removed. 

The  Stamp  Act  Congress  which  met  in  1765, 
by  its  declaration  of  rights  and  liberties, 
really  set  afoot  the  revolution  on  this  con- 
tinent, for  it  enunciated  principles  incon- 
sistent with  the  continuation  of  colonial  em- 
pire, even  though  many  wished  to  forget 
them  when  Parliament  repealed  the  Stamp 
Act.  But  the  Colonies  had  taken  a  position 
on  the  rights  of  Parliament  that  they  could 
not  thenceforth  abandon  and  the  Parliament 
by  its  declaratory  act  had  asserted  in  terms 
it  could  not  easily  abandon  its  right  to  tax. 
These  irreconcilable  views  were  to  tear  the 
North  American  Colonies  out  of  the  British 
Empire  and  the  resulting  American  Revolu- 
tion has  had  Its  Imitators  in  struggling  co- 
lonial uprisings  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
in  every  decade  of  the  last  200  years. 

The  13th  amendment,  of  course,  did  not 
commence  the  struggle  against  slavery  or  end 
the  fight  against  discrimination.  But  its 
passage  in  1865  is  still  a  landmark,  notable 
because  it  signalized  a  victory  over  racial 
discrimination  and  servitude  accomplished, 
not  by  slave  insurrection  and  rebellion,  but 
by  civil  war  in  which  the  slaves  themselves 
did  not  take  a  principal  part. 

In  a  world  that  still  is  disturbed  by  these 
on-going  and  uncompleted  revolutions  the 
United  States  is  not  often  remembered  for 
the  events  of  100  years  ago  or  those  of  200 
years  ago.  Its  credentials  as  a  foe  of  im- 
perialism and  the  enemy  of  racism,  never- 
theless remain  undisputed  and  unimpaired. 
The  African  nationalists  pursue  both  a  racial 
and  a  political  goal  that  makes  them,  wheth- 
er they  like  it  or  not,  the  followers  of 
American  precedent.  Their  struggle  could 
never  have  taken  place  in  this  century  if 
Independence  had  not  been  won  by  the 
United  States  In  the  18th  century  and  slavery 
abolished  in  the  United  States  in  the  19th 
century.  The  Soviet  Union  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Communist  China  have  come  late  to 
these  struggles  but  they  have  belatedly  tried 
to  array  African  and  Asian  anti-imperialism 
and  antiracism  against  the  United  States. 

This  really  is  a  piece  of  brazen  effrontery 
for  powers  that  themselves  have  not  aban- 
doned the  practice  of  imperialistic  trespass 
upon  their  neighbors  and  for  nations  that 
are  not  above  offensive  racial  discrimination. 
That  this  effrontery  has  had  its  measure  of 
success  was  shown  clearly  enough  by  the 
speeches  of  some  of  the  African  representa- 
tives at  the  United  Nations  during  the  de- 
bates over  the  Congo.  What  an  Irony  of 
history  to  have  this  combination  of  malice 
and  ignorance  indict  the  United  States  in 
the  name  of  the  revolution  It  started  200 
years  ago  and  in  behalf  of  the  revolutlon*lt 
so  far  advanced  100  years  ago. 
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The  Uuited  States,  In  1965.  must  make  it 
clear  that  it  is  not  rer.dy  to  lay  do-.va  tlie 
leadership  of  either  the  struggle  for  freedom 
and  independence  wliicli  it  started  in  1765 
or  the  struggle  for  racial  equality  which  it  so 
far  advanced  in  18G5. 


ROBERT  V.  ROOSA.  UNDER  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  TREASURY  FOR 
MONETARY  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Ml'.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  conspiit  tiiat  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1961  President  Kennedy  appointed  Rob- 
ert V.  Roosa  to  a  position  in  the  new 
administration  requiring  the  iiighest 
degree  of  technical  knowledge  and 
skill — Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  Monetary"  A.ff airs.  Few  of  us  will 
ever  forget  the  serious  plight  that  the 
dollar  had  fallen  into  prior  to  Mr. 
Roosa's  appointment,  and  as  President 
Johnson  recently  said  in  a  letter  to  him: 

When  you  and  Secretary  Dillon  first  took 
office  in  1961,  tl.ere  was  an  imperative  need 
to  bolster  the  defeuEe3  of  the  dollar,  which 
was  then  under  severe  attack  by  spec- 
ulators and  other  forces. 

Thanks  to  the  abilities  and  good  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  Roosa,  and  the  painstaking 
work  which  he  and  others  in  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Jolmson  administrations  have 
performed,  those  defenses  have  been 
strengthened.  Further,  as  a  Washing- 
ton Post  editorial  stated,  the  restoration 
of  confidence  and  the  reassertion  of  U.S. 
initiative  in  international  monetary  af- 
fairs are  in  large  part  due  to  his  efforts. 

The  substantial  improve ment  in  our 
balance  of  payments  and  the  outflow  of 
U.S.  gold  and  dollars  over  the  past  4 
years  also  testifies  to  the  successful  and 
eflBcient  manner  in  v/hich  Mr.  Roosa 
conducted  his  office. 

These  accomplishments  and  achieve- 
ments, among  others,  are  yardsticks  by 
which  the  public  and  Government  of- 
ficials will  and  should  measure  the  per- 
formance of  Robert  V.  Roosa,  who  has 
recently  resigned  from  his  post  as  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  A  Congress- 
man uses  other  criteria  as  well. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  I  have  had  occasion 
to  work  with  Mr.  Roosa  and  others  in  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  on  matters 
of  mutual  concern.  And,  aside  from  my 
committee  assignments  and  work.  I  have 
had  reason  to  call  upon  him  for  assist- 
ance and  information.  Mr.  Roosa  never 
regarded  himself  so  big  that  he  could  not 
take  the  time  from  an  intense  schedule  in 
order  to  answer  each  letter  and  each  in- 
quiry made  by  myself  and  on  behalf  of 
my  constituents  relating  to  matters  with- 
in the  purview  of  his  duties  and  resF>on- 
sibilities.  Throughout  his  tenure  of  of- 
fice, he  was  considerate,  helpful,  and 
dedicated.  That,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
highest  tribute  one  can  pay  to  a  Govern- 
ment official. 

His  resignation  unquestionably  Is  a  loss 
to  us  all. 


With  unanimous  consent,  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  an  article  that  ap- 
peared iii  the  New  York  Times,  January 
6,  1964;  an  article  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  December  2,  1964;  and 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post, 
January  2, 1965: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  6,  1964] 

Robert  V.  Roos.\ 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Mone- 
tary Affairs,  he  is  responsible  for  manage- 
ment of  the  country's  enormous  national 
debt  and  for  handling  such  problems  as 
curbing  the  outflow  oi  gold  and  dollars  from 
the  United  States  and  setting  the  interest 
rates  for  Treasury  offerings  and  refundings. 
Normally  a  niild-mannered.  soft-spoken 
man,  he  displayed  hidden  temper  when  con- 
fronted by  Wall  Street's  hostility  last  year 
to  the  administration's  proposed  tax  on  the 
purchase  of  foreign  securities.  He  declared 
■  financial  executives  whose  main  job  has  been 
to  wear  the  hair  shirt  for  those  who  want  to 
do  more  than  their  resources  allow  were  un- 
willing to  wear  the  hair  shirt  when  necessary. 
He  was  associated  for  20  years  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  before  ap- 
pointment by  President  Kennedy  to  the 
Treasury.  He  was  born  on  June  21,  1918,  in 
northern  Michigan. 


I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Dec.  2, 1964) 

Roosa  Hailed  for  Aid  to  Cursency 

(By  Philip  W.  McKinsey ) 

Robert  V.  Roosa,  chief  architect  of  the  new 
era  of  international  monetary  cooperation, 
will  become  a  general  partner  in  the  New 
York  private  banking  firm  of  Brown  Brothers 
Harriman  &  Co.  on  January  1. 

Mr.  Roosa  has  been  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs  since  January 
1961.  He  announced  the  pending  move  Mon- 
day afternoon  on  the  heels  of  a  major  success 
for  the  currency  defenses  he  helped  con- 
struct. 

Just  last  week  the  network  of  central  bank 
aid  stemmed  a  massive  speculative  attack  on 
the  British  pound,  with  the  quick  announce- 
ment of  $3  billion  in  standby  credits  for  Brit- 
ain from  other  central  banks. 

CONTRIBUTION  CITED 

As  Mr.  Roosa  made  clear  Monday,  he  feels 
his  most  important  contribution  to  the  econ- 
omy lies  in  the  role  he  played  to  bolster  such 
international  cooperation.  "Nothing  like 
this  British  operation  could  have  been  con- 
sidered 4  years  ago,"  he  said. 

The  British  themselves  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  this  cooperation  in  1961,  with  their 
arrangement  to  borrow  some  $900  million 
from  European  central  banks.  In  the  follow- 
ing years  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  have  worked  con- 
stantly to  shore  up  monetary  cooperation 
among  major  countries. 

"This  is  the  most  lasting  thing  we've  built," 
Mr.  Roosa  said  Monday. 

Also  on  Monday  the  White  House  released 
President  Johnson's  letter  of  November  27 
accepting  Mr.  Roosa's  resignation.  The 
President  had  announced  the  resignation, 
dated  November  2  on  Saturday.  - 

The  President's  letter  to  Mr.  Roosa  said 
in  part:  "You  can  justly  take  a  good  share 
of  the  credit  for  creating  the  new  and  very 
real  sense  of  international  economic  and  fi- 
nancial cooperation  which  has  been  so  pains- 
takingly developed  and  nurtured  In  recent 
years." 

The  defenses  now  built  around  major  cur- 
rencies— especially  the  dollar — contrasts 
sharply  with  the  situation  when  Mr.  Roosa 
joined  the  Kennedy  administration.  The 
United  States  had  just  lived  through  the 
worst  postwar  speculative  attack  on  the  dol- 
lar, which  came  to  a  head  in  October  1960, 
when  the  dollar  deteriorated  to  $40  an  ounce 


on  the  London  gold  markets  from  its  fixed 
price  of  $35  an  ounc?. 

The  United  States  had  lost  $5.4  billion  la 
gold  in  the  3  years  through  the  end  of 
1960.  The  balance-of-payments  deficit  on 
regular  transactions  had  clung  at  $4  billion 
a  year  for  2  years  running. 

The  President  took  note  of  this  in  his  let. 
ter  released  Monday.  "When  you  and  Secre- 
tary  (Douglas)  Dillon  first  took  office  in  I96i, 
there  was  an  imperative  need  to  bolster  the 
defenses  of  the  dollar,  which  was  then  under 
severe  attack  by  speculators  and  other  forces." 

LEADING    ROLE    PLAYED 

Mr.  Roosa  was  tapped  by  President-elect 
Kennedy  on  Christmas  Eve,  l&GO.  In  the  fol. 
lowing  5  weeks  he  played  a  leading  role  In 
formulating  President  Kennedy's  balance- 
of-payments  policy.  This  "policy  was 
enunciated  in  a  special  message  on  February 
6,  1961. 

For  the  short  term,  the  policy  was  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  Incentive  for  foreigners 
to  convert  their  dollars  into  gold.  For  the 
longer  term,  it  aimed  at  improving  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

The  longer-term  policy  has  been  slower  to 
get  underway  than  the  short-term,  defen- 
sive moves. 

ROOSA   BONDS 

Much  of  the  job  of  neutralizing  dollars 
abroad  to  prevent  a  run  on  the  U.S.  gold 
stock  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Roosa.  In  co- 
operation with  the  Federal  Reserve,  he  led 
the  United  States  Into  an  active  role  in  for- 
eign e.xchange  markets.  He  negotiated  for 
the  United  States  in  setting  up  the  London 
gold  pool  which  has  damped  down  gold  spec- 
ulation. He  helped  nail  down  the  $6  bil- 
lion general  arrangements  to  borrow  which 
supplements  the  resources  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund. 

To  offer  foreign  central  banks  an  alterna- 
'tive  to  gold,  he  sold  medium-term  Treasury 
bonds  denominated  In  foreign  currencies. 
They  were  quickly  dubbed  Roosa  bonds. 

Rather  surprisingly,  Mr.  Roosa  was  picked 
for  the  Under  Secretary  post  largely  to  man- 
age the  $300  billion  national  debt.  At  the 
time,  he  was  vice  president  in  charge  of  re- 
search at  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  where  he  was  noted  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  Government  securities  markets.  Men 
in  the  markets  knew  him  as  the  author  of  a 
guidebook  on  open-market  operations  of  the 
Fed. 

KNOWN    AS  THINKER 

Mr.  Roosa's  colleagues  in  Washington  have 
often  expressed  high  regard  for  his  unusual 
combination  as  an  academic  thinker  and  as 
a  practical  operator  in  the  markets. 

At  the  New  York  Fed  he  was  known  as 
both  a  thinker  and  an  operating  official.  He 
taught  economics  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, where  he  had  taken  his  Ph.  D.  In  1942. 
Later  he  taught  at  Harvard  and  MIT.  In 
1946  he  went  to  the  New  York  Fed. 

After  he  Joins  Brown  Brothers  Harriman, 
Mr.  Roosa  feels  he  will  be  in  a  position  to 
counsel  Treasury  officials,  should  they  wish 
to  draw  on  his  experience.  He  said  conffict 
of  interest  would  not  be  a  consideration— 
partly  because  Brown  Brothers  Harriman  is 
not  a  dominant  factor  in  the  markets.  Also 
because  the  firm  has  a  tradition  of  its  people 
flowing  back  and  forth  to  Government  serv- 
ice. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  2.  19651 

Defender  of  the  Dollar 
For  4  years  Robert  V.  Roosa,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary  Af- 
fairs who  is  returning  to  private  life,  has 
demonstrated  that  brilliance,  perseverance, 
and  diplomatic  tact  can  triumph  over  the 
most  formidable  difficulties  in  the  arena  of 
international  finance.  When  Dr.  Roo.sa  came 
to  Washington  in  January  of  1961,  the  dollar 
was  under  severe  pressure  In  the  exchange 
markets  and  foreign  confidences  in  the  abil- 
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Itv  of  this  Government  to  manage  its  ex- 
ternal economic  atlairs  was  low.  The  restora- 
tion of  confidence  and  the  reassertion  of  U.S. 
initiative  in  internationul  monetary  affairs 
are  in  large  part  due  to  his  efforts. 

There  were  tmies  in  which  voices — includ- 
ing th.^t  of  this  newspaper— were  raised  in 
criticism  of  Dr.  Roosa's  statements  and  poli- 
cies. But  none  of  them  detract  from  his  very 
solid  accomplishments.  He  initiated  the 
move  to  obtain  internation.'il  credit  by  eo'I- 
ing  Trea.'-ury  obligations  denominnted.in  for- 
eign currencies,  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  his 
skill  in  inspiring  confidence  that  the  central 
banks  of  Europe  now  hold  nearly  $1  billion 
of  "Roosa  bonds."  He  is  the  architect  of  the 
network  of  currency  swap^s  and  standby 
credits  without  which  tiie  international 
monet;u-y  mechanism  would  have  collapsed. 

In  addition  to  building  bastions  of  inter- 
national cooperation,  Robert  Roosa  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  group  of  10  aiid  at  the 
Tokyo  meeting  of  the  Invenmtio.ial  Mone- 
tary Fund  made  a  powerful  c.ise  for  reform- 
ing the  monetary  system  along  liberal  lines. 
And  in  analyzin;^  domestic  economic  policies 
he  raised  strong  doubts  about  the  efficacy  of 
monetary  restraint  in  the  solution  of  bal- 
.ance-of-payments  problems. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  Roosa's  rare  com- 
bination of  talents"  can  be  duplicated.  But 
in  nominating  Frederick  L.  Dcming  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Minneapolis  to  re- 
place him.  President  Johnson  has  chosen  a 
professionally  trained  economist  who  will 
command  respect  in  negotiations  with  the 
officifils  of  foreign  gover  iments. 


AFRICA— A  REEVALUATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Roosevelt]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
events  in  Africa  in  the  last  few  weeks 
have  shocked  the  American  people. 

We  are  appalled  by  brutal  barbarism, 
by  cynical  and  sinister  conspiracy,  by  the 
conduct  of  member  states  of  the  United 
Nations  which  flaunt  their  violations  of 
the  U.N.  Charter.  We  are  dismayed  by 
the  suspicions  and  smears  of  nations 
which  we  have,  in  good  faith,  befriended 
and  aided. 

We  must  reexamine  the  premises  upon 
which  our  policies  are  based. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  events  force  us  to 
raise  once  again  an  issue  which  has  been 
debated  on  this  floor.  Is  it  sensible  and 
is  it  right  to  aid  nations  which  misuse  our 
aid  in  mischief  against  us,  against  our 
friends  and  against  our  allies? 

The  spectacle  in  Africa  is  clear  to  those 
who  see  the  facts— free  from  self-decep- 
tion. 

The  architects  of  Africa's  anarchy  are 
two  demagogs — Abdel  Gamal  Nasser 
of  Egvpt  and  Ben  Bella  of  Algeria.  They 
make  no  secret  of  it.  They  are  arming 
insurrection  and  revolt  against  the  legit- 
imate Government  of  the  Congo.  They 
are  engaged"  in  aggression.  They  are  no 
longer  entitled  to  aid  from  us  because 
their  conduct  collides  with  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  free  world.  They  are  en- 
titled to  the  thanks  of  Moscow  and  Pei- 
ping  because  they  will  profit  by  their 
tactics,  which  are  designed  to  weaken, 
undermine,  and  liquidate  every  Ameri- 
can and  British  and  pro-Western  posi- 
tion of  strength  in  the  Near  East  and 
Africa.  They  have  exposed  their  own 
subversive  role,  and  President  Nasser  of 


Egypt,  who  holds  us  in  contempt,  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  disparage  our  aid,  to 
discredit  our  policy,  to  belittle  the  good 
faith  and  generosity  of  the  American 
peotJle. 

Mr.  Nasser's  last  insulting  tirade 
against  American  aid  suggests  that  he 
knows  that  our  patience  is  not  inex- 
haustible, and  that  American  aid  must 
surely  come  to  an  end.  Of  course,  the 
State  Department  can  prove  Nasser 
wrong,  but  only  if  it  insists  on  turning 
the  cheek  of  the  American  people  and 
our  friends  and  allies.  But  I  would  like 
to  believe  and  hope  that  the  State  De- 
partment, so  indulgent  and  so  tolerant 
for  so  many  months  and  years  of  frus- 
tration, must  now  finally  conclude  that 
American  aid  to  Egypt  and  Algeria 
should  be  terminated  as  quickly  as  is 
practical. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  view  of  the 
Members  of  the  House.  I  would  like  to 
recall  the  facts  and  the  legislative  his- 
tory. Under  the  Public  Law  480  food- 
for-peace  program  we  now  permit  Egypt 
to  purchase  about  $140  million  annually 
in  surplus  foods.  The  Egyptians  pay  us 
in  soft  currency.  We  lend  most  of  that 
money  back.  But  for  a  long  time  there 
has  been  a  strong  suspicion  that  Egypt's 
President  Nasser  has  applied  our  aid,  not 
to  the  advancement  of  peace,  but  to  ag- 
gression. The  State  Department  has 
had  plenty  of  time  to  determine  the  va- 
lidity of  this  suspicion. 

Public  Law  480  aid  to  Egypt  is  due  to 
terminate  unless  we  renew  it  on  July  1. 
1965.     But  I  believe  that  African  sta- 
bility, world  peace,  and  our  own  national 
interest   argue   for  earUer   cutoff   date, 
unless  strict  control   can  now  be   en- 
forced, contrary  to  the  remaining  evi- 
dence. J     i.  J 
In  October  of  1963  the  House  adopted 
an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  author- 
ization which  was  recommended  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.    It 
provided  that  the  United  States  would 
give  no  assistance  to  any  country  that 
the  President  found  to  be  preparing  for 
war  or  engaged  in  aggression  against  the 
United  States  or  any  recipient  of  Ameri- 
can aid.    The  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  failed  to  act  on  the  House 
amendment,  but  it  was  offered  on  the 
Senate  floor  by  Senators  Gruening  and 
Javits.   It  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  m 
November.    The  purpose  was  clear.    Al- 
though Egypt  was  not  mentioned,  the  in- 
tent was  to  cut  off  aid  to  Egypt  without 
impinging  on  the  authority  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  by  an  explicit  legislative  fiat. 
The  intent  was  written  into  the  legisla- 
tive record.   It  showed  that  Congress  was 
opposed  to  aiding  Egypt  for  a  number  of 
reasons: 

First,  our  surplus  food  grants  enabled 
Nasser  to  transfer  Egyptian  manpower 
from  Egyptian  wheat  fields  to  Yemeni 
battlefields. 

Second,  our  food  shipments  enabled 
Egypt  to  trade  her  cotton  for  Soviet  arms 
instead  of  food. 

Third,  the  Egyptian  military  establish- 
ment compelled  other  Near  Eastern  coun- 
tries to  divert  resources  from  important 
agricultural  and  industrial  development 
to  defensive  military  establishments. 
The  arms  race  has  become  a  dead  weight 


on  their  economies — a  death  sentence  for 
their  people. 

Congress  found  in  the  autumn  of  1963 
that  U.S.  aid  was  underwriting  the  ex- 
pansionism of  a  totalitarian  police  state, 
the  personal  aggrandizement  of  its  dic- 
tator, Abdel  Gamel  Nasser.  The  admin- 
istration has  made  no  new  development 
loans  to  Egypt  during  the  last  18  months, 
but  it  did  continue  the  massive  food 
shipments,  even  though  Na.s3er  persisted 
in  his  threats  against  Israel  and  failed 
to  keep  his  promises  to  withdraw  from 
Yemen. 

And  so,  last  fall,  the  former  Repre- 
sentative of  Ohio.  Oliver  Bolton,  offered 
an  amendment  which  would  have  ended 
Nasser's  food  purchases  in  this  country. 
Despite  serious  reservations,  I  opposed 
Mr.  Bolton's  amendment.  All  of  us  were 
impressed  by  his  arguments.  We  were 
again  rernii-.ded  that  our  surplus  food 
shipments  enabled  Nasser  to  trade  two- 
thirds  of  Egypt's  cotton  lor  Soviet  arms, 
which  he  was  providing  to  Cyprus,  which 
he  was  amassing  as  a  threat  against 
Israel,  and  the  Arab  States  which  refused 
to  accept  his  Arab  socialism  and  his  pro- 
Soviet  line.  Supporters  of  the  Bolton 
amendment  noted  that  there  was  prece- 
dent for  congressional  designation  of 
countries  no  longer  to  receive  our  aid. 

The  State  Department  appealed  to  us 
not  to  approve  the  Bolton  amendment  be- 
cause our  diplomats  feared  that  it  would 
deprive  them  of  leverage  in  Egypt.     I 
have  the  greatest  confidence  in,  and  re- 
spect for.  President  Johnson  and  his  ad- 
visers.     Accordingly,    I    tempered    my 
natural   desire    to    support   the   Bolton 
amendment  and  I  proposed  an  alterna- 
tive.    My  substitute  amendment  called 
upon  the  President  to  bar  aid  to  any 
country  unless  he  could  certify  that  it 
was  not  an  aggressor  against  any  na- 
tions with  which  we  have  diplomatic  re- 
lations and  was  not  using  our  funds  for 
purposes  inimical  to  our  foreign  policies. 
In  the  debate  that  ensued  I  heard  no 
voice  in  this  House  support  President 
Nasser.    There  was  a  wide  consensus  that 
he  was  an  aggressor,  that  he  was  aiding 
the   Communists  and   endangering   the 
free  world.    The  debate  revolved  around 
the  question  of  whether  Congress  or  the 
President  should  cut  off  aid  to  Egypt. 
My  amendment,  retaining  discretionary 
authority  in  the  executive  branch,  was 
carried  by  a  bare  four  votes.    Since  then 
there  has  been  mounting  evidence  con- 
firming the  appraisal  of  Congress. 

I  have  written  to  the  President  and  to 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  urging  im- 
mediate termination  of  aid  to  Egypt  be- 
cause of  Nasser's  aggressive  policies 
against  Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Yemen, 
and  Israel,  because  of  his  agitation 
against  American  bases  in  Libya,  because 
of  his  arms  shipments  to  the  rebels  in  the 
Congo,  who  massacred  hundreds  of  mis- 
sionaries and  other  civilians,  because  of 
an  unprovoked  attack  on  a  private  Amer- 
ican plane— all  these  activities  have  mili- 
tated against  American  policies  and 
world  peace. 

The  State  Department  has  indicated 
that  it  is  carefully  reviewing  our  aid 
policy  for  Egypt.  It  has  been  announced 
that  the  administration  is  deferring  ac- 
tion on  Nasser's  request  for  an  additional 
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allotment  of  $35  million  in  meats,  poul- 
try, and  corn — over  and  above  the 
normal  sm-plus  food  shipments  which 
have  been  going  to  Egypt  for  the  last 
several  years. 

But  I  have  seen  no  decisive  action  to 
challenge  Nasser's  ii-responsible  be- 
havior. In  August,  Nasser  followed  the 
Communist  line  in  condemning  our 
peace-preserving  action  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin.  In  October,  during  the  confer- 
ence of  the  allegedly  nonalined  states 
in  Cairo,  a  highhanded  Nasser  placed 
Moise  Tshombe,  the  leader  of  the  legally 
constituted  Government  of  the  Congo, 
under  house  arrest  and  held  him  incom- 
municado, in  an  unprecedented  action 
completely  contemptuous  of  interna- 
tional law.  That  brazen  violation  of 
diplomatic  rights  was  sure  to  encourage 
further  assaults  on  the  rights  of  other 
peoples  and  other  nations. 

Thus,  it  was  inevitable  that  African 
students  in  Cairo  were  incited,  in  No- 
vember, to  burn  down  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Library  there.  Nasser's 
Gestapo-like  police  force  failed  to  stop 
the  mob,  and  Nasser's  indolent  fire  de- 
partment failed  to  a.uench  the  flames 
which  consumed  a  rich  library  of  more 
than  25,000  books.  Egypt  has  been  a 
conduit  for  Soviet  subversion  and  So- 
viet weapons.  It  has  been  sending  the 
arms  which  our  aid  allows  him  to  buy 
from  Russia  directly  to  the  Congolese 
rebels  who  propose  to  establish  a  radical 
dictatorship  after  overthrowing  the 
legally  constituted  Tshombe  regime. 

Nasser  does  not  conceal  this  subversive, 
illegal  operation,  but  boasts  about  it.  On 
December  23,  Nasser  said: 

We  do  not  conceal  but  openly  say  that 
we  have  sent  arms  to  the  Congo,  and  we 
shall  send  more  arms  to  the  Congo. 

In  the  same  speech,  he  misled  the 
Egyptian  people  about  the  significance 
of  American  aid  and  told  us  to  jump  into 
the  se'a,s. 

On  December  19.  Nasser's  air  force  shot 
down  a  plane  owned  by  the  John  Mecom 
Oil  Co.,  of  Texas,  although  there  was  no 
provocation.  Our  State  Department 
protested,  but  Egypt  scorned  our  pro- 
test. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  aid  to 
Egypt  is  illegal  under  the  Gruening- 
Javits  and  the  Roosevelt  amendments 
adopted  by  Congress  in  1963  and  1964. 

The  executive  branch  has  seen  fit  to 
continue  Public  Law  480  aid  to  Nasser, 
presumably  because  it  assumes  that  our 
aid  would  give  us  some  leverage,  but  what 
does  leverage  mean  if  it  is  never  used 
and  if  it  is  clear  to  the  recipients  of  our 
aid  that  we  attach  no  conditions  and 
never  intend  to  cut  off  our  aid  no  matter 
v.-hat  the  provocation.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, our  aid  provides  no  lever- 
age. On  the  contrary — it  is  totally  in- 
effective and  it  is  dangerously  counter- 
productive, because  as  long  as  we  give  aid 
to  an  anti-American  government  like 
Egypt's  wo  forfeit  the  respect  of  other 
governmpnts  and  we  diminish  their  de- 
sire to  s=de  with  us  a^ain.'^t  international 
Communist  subversion.  If  a  nation  can 
extort  money  and  assistance  from  both 
the  United  States  and  Russia  by  follow- 
ing the  Communist  line,  it  will  not  sacri- 


fice Soviet  and  Chinese  aid  by  alining 
with  us.  Our  policy  of  unconditional 
aid  to  Nasser  has  been  instructive  to 
other  nations.  They  have  learned  that 
Nasser  ism  pays. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  maintain  my  confidence 
that  President  Johnson  surely  is  aware 
of  the  need  to  end  this  suicidal  and 
stultifying  stratagem.  Democracies  ap- 
peased dictators  in  false  hope  and  faint 
fears  in  the  1930's. 

I  hope  that  the  President  will  act 
decisively.  I  believe  that  Congress  is 
determined  to  do  so.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  either  the  Executive  or  Con- 
gress should  terminate  Public  Law  480 
shipments  to  Nasser  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time,  but  we  who  believe  in  the 
responsibility  of  the  Executive  hope  he 
will  not  force  the  Congress  to  act. 


THE  CONGRESS  SHOULD  LEARN 
ABOUT  THE  MLF 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Reuss]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress came  out  of  last  November's  elec- 
tion to  find  strong  forces  at  work  toward 
concluding  forthwith  an  agreement  with 
certain  of  our  allies  for  a  multilateral 
nuclear  force. 

Many  Members  were  concerned  be- 
cause the  matter  of  an  MLF  had  never 
been  debated  in  the  Congress,  and  be- 
cause of  large  doubts  concerning  the 
wisdom  of  the  proposal.  For  example, 
on  December  3, 1964,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Br.^demas]  and  myself,  re- 
turning from  a  3-week  study  trip  to  Ger- 
many, France,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Yugoslavia,  issued  the  following 
joint  statement: 

Statement  by  Representatives  John  Brade- 
MAs,  OF  Indiana,  and  Henrt  S.  Reuss,  of 
Wisconsin,   Concerning  the  MLF 

1.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  major  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  concerning  the  U.N.,  the  forma- 
tion of  NATO,  Formosa,  the  Middle  East,  and 
Vietnam,  the  State  Department  consulted 
fully  with  the  House  and  Senate  and  ob- 
tained a  sense  of  Congress  resolution.  Al- 
though the  MLF  also  involves  a  fundamental 
policy  decision,  the  State  Department  has 
not  consulted  Congress  adequately.  Before 
pressing  the  MLF  or  any  similar  proposal 
further,  we  believe  It  should  do  so. 

2.  We  believe  that  the  State  Department's 
current  MLF  proposal  (25  surface  vessels, 
200  missiles,  mixed  crews)  raises  several  grave 
doubts,  requiring,  at  the  least,  full  debate. 
For  example: 

A.  We  recognize  that  our  allies  ought  to 
participate  in  the  planning,  strategy,  and 
consultation  concerning  nuclear  weapons 
much  more  than  at  present.  Unfortunately, 
the  MLF  proposal  does  very  little  in  this  di- 
rection. Moreover,  because  of  its  emphasis 
on  the  bottom  or  operating  level  instead  of 
the  top  or  command  level,  the  MLF  creates 
ambiguities  and  apprehensions  about  whose 
finger  may  be  on  the  trigger. 

B.  We  certainly  agree  with  the  professed 
goal  of  MLF  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of 
national  nuclear  forces.  Unfortunately,  the 
French  already  have  the  bomb  and  will  not 
halt  their  nuclear  development  program  be- 
cause of  MLF.  Nor  are  we  persuaded  that 
the  MLF  will  be  effective  as  to  Germany;  in- 
deed, a  future  German  campaign  for  a  na- 
tional   nuclear   force    could   well    be    based 


upon  the  argument  that  Germany's  massive 
financial  and  manpo^yer  participation  in  an 
MLF  had,  after  all,  produced  no  German 
control  over  A-weapons. 

C.  The  liberalization  of  Eastern  Europe 
is  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  President 
Johnson's  program  of  "building  bridges"  to 
these  nations.  The  possibility  that  the  MLP 
will  retard  liberalizing  tendencies  there  has 
not  been  sufficiently  taken  into  account. 

D.  German  reunification  is  likewise  a  goal 
of  U.S.  policy.  We  do  not  believe  the  State 
Department  has  sufficiently  considered  the 
possible  adverse  effects  of  the  MLF  upon 
reunification. 

E.  Although  the  three  major  West  German 
political  parties  have  formally  endorsed  the 
MLF,  our  private  conversations  with  top 
leaders  of  these  parties  persuade  us  that 
warm  support  for  the  proposal  is  not  wide- 
spread. Moreover,  we  are  not  satisfied  that, 
on  an  issue  of  such  profound  importance  to 
the  future  of  German  democracy,  there  has 
been  adequate  discussion  and  debate  of  the 
MLF  at  all  levels  of  German  life. 

F.  American  insistence  on  the  MLF  as  the 
proper  road  to  allied  nuclear  sharing  is  to 
confuse  means  with  ends — a  mistake  we 
made,  to  our  detriment,  when  we  called  in 
1953  for  an  "agonizing  reappraisal"  of  the 
NATO  alliance  if  our  particular  version  o: 
joint  European  defense  was  not  adopted. 
By  pressing  the  MLF  as  the  only  solution  to 
the  nuclear  problem  over  the  strong  objec- 
tions of  our  allies,  we  create  divisions  in  the 
alliance  rather  than  build  unity. 

3.  Accordingly,  we  believe  the  State  De- 
partment should  forget  its  current  MLF  pro- 
posal. The  failure  of  MLF  docs  not  mean, 
however,  that  the  Western  alliance  requires 
no  reinvigoration.  Let  the  industrialized 
democracies  turn  their  joint  attention  to  full 
employment  in  each  country,  to  increasing 
world  trade,  to  a  more  stable  international 
monetary  system,  and  to  a  concerted  effort 
to  help  the  less  develojx^d  world.  .An  im- 
mediate upgrading  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development— 
with  a  commission  to  propose,  a  parliamen- 
tary assembly  to  debate,  and  a  highest  level 
council  to  act — is  a  concept  that  could  win 
widespread  immediate  support. 
'At  the  same  time,  the  members  of  the 
Western  military  alliance  should  proceed  in 
an  orderly  manner  to  discuss  means  of  solv- 
ing the  nuclear  defense  problem.  We  be- 
lieve it  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  that 
this  profound  issue  be  discussed  in  a  crisis 
atmosphere.  We  would  hope  that  the  Euro- 
peans, rather  than  being  simply  negative, 
would  make  an  effort  to  develop  constructive 
proposals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fortunately,  the  President 
has  now  defused  the  entire  MLF  discus- 
sion. In  a  reported  directive  to  the  exec- 
utive branch  toward  the  end  of  1964, 
he  ordered  that  aggressive  U.S.  propa- 
gandizing in  favor  of  the  MLF  cease;  that 
no  proposal  for  an  allied  nuclear  force  be 
considered  unless  it  bore  the  joint  ap- 
proval of  at  least  the  United  Kingdom 
and  West  GeiTnany;  and  that  France 
should  at  the  least  be  fully  consulted  be- 
fore any  proposal  be  accepted. 

The  months  ahead  give  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  pros  dnd  cons 
of  the  MLF.  In  order  that  Members 
might  have  a  background  document  in 
which  to  sink  their  teeth,  I  requested  the 
Legislative  Refei'cnce  Sei-vice  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  some  months  ago  to 
prepare  an  analysis  of  the  MLF.  An 
excellent  report  has  now  been  prepared 
by  Elizabeth  Stabler,  Analyst  in  Western 
European  Affairs,  Foreign  Affairs  Di- 
vision,   Legislative    Reference    Service, 
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Library  of  Congress,  dated  December  7, 
1964.  I  commend  it  to  all  Members: 
THE  MLF:  Background  and  Analysis  of  Pros 
AND  Cons 
I.  background  to  the  propos.m. 
The  American  proposal  for  a  NATO  multi- 
lateral nuclear  force  represents  an  attempt 
to  deal  with  a  number  of  alliance  problems 
that  have  assumed  increasing  importance 
in  recent  years.  Although  the  Ml-F  in  its 
present  form  has  been  the  subject  of  official 
discussions  within  the  alliance  only  since 
early  1963,  consideration  of  the  possibility  of 
some  form  of  joint  control  over  alliance 
nuclear  weapons  systems  dates  back  at  least 
to  1959.  Neither  the  age  and  gravity  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  alliance,  nor  the 
long  series  of  studies  and  proposals  lying 
behind  the  MLF  necessarily  point  to  the 
desirability  of  adopting  the  MLF  or  of  doing 
so  without  further  reflection.  A  brief  review, 
of  the  problems  the  MLF  is  designed  to  meet, 
and  of  the  origins  of  the  proposal,  can  show, 
however,  that  the  MLF  is  neither  a  panacea 
nor  a  hastily  improvised  gimmick,  and  that 
ifivould  be  a  mistake  to  endorse  it  or  to  dis- 
miss it  as  such. 

A.  Alliance  problems 
1.  The  U.S.  Commitment  to  the  Defense  of 
Europe 
Despite  explicit  U.S.  assurances  and  the 
presence  of  American  troops  on  the  European 
Coniinent,  the  long-term  reliability  of  the 
U.S.  commitment  to  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe  by  all  necessary  means  has  always 
been  questioned  by  some  Europeans.  Euro- 
pean doubts  grew  as  it  became  evident,  fol- 
lowing the  launching  of  sputnik,  that  the 
continental  United  States  was  vulnerable  to 
direct  Soviet  nuclear  strikes. 

European    fears    that    the    United    States 
would  be  reluctant  to  expose  its  own  cities, 
especially  by  a  nuclear  response  to  a  Soviet 
attack  limited  to  Western  Europe,  were  rein- 
forced by  the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
tactical  and  strategic  nuclear  weapons  at  the 
disposal     of     the     alliance — British     forces 
theoretically  excepted — remained  under  the 
control  of  American  authorities.     Although 
some  of  the  European  allies  of  the  United 
States  began  to  acquire  the  delivery  vehicles 
for    tactical    nuclear    weapons    in    the    late 
1950's,   American   custody   of   warheads   for 
these  weapons  was  assured  by  a  dual-key  sys- 
tem regulating  access  to  the  warheads.    As 
European  confidence  in  the  U.S.  commitment 
waned,  European  disquiet  over  the  increas- 
ing number  of  Soviet  MRBM's  targeted  on 
Western.   Europe    grew.      Meanwhile,    some 
Americans  who  were  also  concerned  with  the 
credibility    of    the    defense    posture    of    the 
West,  were  increasingly  disturbed  by  NATO's 
commitment  to  a  strategy  dependent  on  a 
rapid  resort  to  nuclear  weapons  in  the  event 
of  any  Soviet  thrust  to  the  West.    Efforts  to 
modify  this  strategy  opened  a  new  area  where 
differences  between  Europear  and  American 
viewpoints  could  flourish. 

2.  Emerging  Differences  Over  Strategy 
Although  in  the  late  1950's  General  Nor- 
stad,  in  his  position  as  SACEUR,  urged  the 
strengthening  of  NATO's  conventional  forces 
to  the  point  where  they  could  contain  a 
limited  Soviet  thrust  and  enforce  a  "pause" 
before  nuclear  weapons  were  introduced,  full 
U.S.  pressure  for  an  improvement  of  NATO's 
conventional  capabilities  came  only  with  the 
advent  of  the  Kennedy  administration.  One 
corollary  of  the  doctrine  of  flexible  response 
with  its  emphasis  on  options  and  graduated 
levels  of  retaliation  was  the  necessity  and 
possibility  of  increasing  conventional  forces 
in  Europe  to  the  point  where  they  would  be 
capable  of  considerably  more  than  a  short 
holding  action.  Europeans  saw  in  the  U.S. 
search  for  a  choice  between  all-out  nuclear 
war  and  capitulation  a  confirmation  of  their 
previous  doubts;  they  thought  that  an  em- 
phasis on  conventional  defense  would  dan- 


gerously weaken  the  efficacy  of  nuclear  deter- 
rence; they  were  reluctant  to  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  a  full-scale  conventional 
war  being  waged  on  the  European  Continent. 
Other  corollaries  of  the  doctrine  of  flexible 
response  were  that  highly  centralized  and  re- 
liable command  and  control  arrangements 
were  necessary  and  that  separate  European 
nuclear  efforts  were  costly  in  terms  of  other 
requirements  sacrificed,  redundant,  and  quite 
possibly  dangerous.  These  points  were  made 
in  what  many  Europeans  considered  a  pe- 
remptory manner  in  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara's  Ann  Arbor  speech  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1962.  They  touched  two  areas  of 
European  sensitivity:  Centralization  could 
only  mean  centralization  in  American  hands. 
The  French,  and  only  to  a  lesser  extent,  the 
British,  saw  their  nuclear  efforts  condemned. 

3.   The  Development  of   Europe   National 
Nuclear  Forces 


The  British  nuclear  weapons  effort  began 
in  the  late  1940's;   the  f?rst  British  atomic 
bomb   was   exploded   in    1952.     The   French 
nuclear   weapons   effort  began   in    1955   and 
1956,  thus  predating  De  GauUe's  return   to 
power  by  more  than  2  years.    The  first  French 
test  of  a  nuclear  device  was  carried  out  in 
1960,  the  first  test  of  a  bomb,  in  1962.    The 
British  effort  benefited  by  wartime  coopera- 
tion with  the  Americans,  and,  in  its  later 
stages,  by  American  assistance.    The  French 
program    has    proceeded    without    American 
assistance,   although    there   have   been   on- 
again,  off-again  negotiations  for  the  sale  of 
a    land-based    prototype    submarine   nuclear 
reactor,  and  the  completed  sale  of  12  KC-135 
tanker  planes   to  extend  the  range  of  the 
Mirage  IV  bomber.    The  British  and  French 
programs  represent  a  response  to  the  prob- 
lem of  relying  upon  an  American  guarantee 
for    the    defense    of    vital    interests.     More 
important,  they  reflect  a  quest  for  prestige, 
for   political    leverage    vis-a-vis   the    United 
States,  and  for  an  entry  card  to  the  councils 
of  the  great.    Although  British  Bomber  Com- 
mand  has  been   coordinated   with   SAC   for 
targeting    purposes,    American    reservations 
about  the  British  program  began  to  increase 
when  the  decision  to  end  conscription  was 
announced  in  the  Defense  White  Paper  of 
1957.    American  hostility  to  the  French  pro- 
gram has  been  more  open  and  reflects,  more 
than  a  concern  for  the  cost  to  conventional 
efforts,  fear  that  pressures  for  emulation  of 
the  French — especially  in  Germany — will  in- 
crease. 

4.  The  Movement  Toward  European  Unity 
and  European  Prosperity 
In  defending  the  French  nuclear  effort, 
De  Gaulle  and  his  followers  refer  to  both 
French  and  European  interests.  The  French 
and  the  Europeans  must  prepare  for  the  day 
when  American  and  European  vital  interests 
diverge  and  when  the  American  nuclear  um- 
brella and  American  forces  may  be  with- 
drawn. Europeans  should  develop  political 
and  military  cooperation  on  the  lines  of  the 
Franco-German  Treaty  of  1963;  they  should 
collectively  resist  American  tutelage  in 
NATO;  they  should  resist  the  dependence 
entailed  by  integrated  defense  efforts  In 
NATO.  The  GauUist  vision  has  been  clear 
insofar  as  it  has  implied  unity  in  separate- 
ness  from  the  United  States;  it  has  been 
imclear  in  the  crucial  realm  of  defense. 
Probably  realistically,  close  political  and 
military  integration  are  rejected  as  real  pos- 
sibilities in  the  immediate  future.  Are 
Europeans  to  replace  American  tutelage  with 
French  tutelage;  are  there  to  be  a  number 
of  European  nuclear  efforts,  loosely  coordi- 
nated? 

The  American  vision  of  European  unity 
has  been  different.  Americans  have 
Imagined  a  prosperous  and  ever  more  closely 
integrated  Europe  assuming  a  greater  share 
of  the  defense  burdens  in  the  alliance.  Pro- 
jecting the  early  achievements  of  the  Euro- 
pean communities  to  the  realms  of  politics 


and  military  policy,  some  Americans  as  well 
as  Europeans  have  envisioned  a  European 
built  and  managed  nuclear  deterrent  force. 
Two  assumptions  have  usually  underlain  this 
projection:  It  has  been  assumed  that  sooner 
or  later  the  United  Kingdom  would  join  the 
communities  of  the  six.  Americans,  espe- 
cially, have  assumed  that  European  and 
American  ties  would  remain  close  and  that 
the  interests  of  the  two  continents  would  not 
significantly  diverge. 

Supporters  of  both  visions  have  suffered 
serious  setbacks  in  recent  years,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  some  Illusions  about  the  readiness 
of  Europeans  to  shrug  off  the  American  man- 
tle as  well  as  some  about  necessarily  har- 
monious relations  between  the  United  States 
and  a  united  Europe  have  been  dissipated. 
But  competition  between  the  two  visions 
continues,  with  probably  a  large  majority  of 
Europeans  caught  in  the  middle,  chafing  at 
the  more  overt  signs  of  dependence  on  the 
United  States,  unwilling  to  accept  the  con- 
sequences of  Gaullist  logic  and  tactics,  and 
finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  chart  In- 
between  courses  of  action.  This  state  of 
mind  helps  to  explain  a  notable  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm for  projects  such  as  the  MLF  and, 
at  the  same  time,  an  Inability  to  come  up 
with  acceptable  alternatives. 


B.  The  search  for  ways  to  share  the  control 

of  nuclear  weapons 

1.  Years  1950-62 

Some  of  the  problems  outlined  above  had 
already  assumed  serious  proportions  by  1959. 
American  and  European  officials  debated  the 
desirability  of  aiding  the  French  nuclear 
effort  which  seemed  likely  to  encourage  other 
states — especially  Germany — to  follow  the 
French  example.  Europeans  pressed  for  a 
greater  share  in  the  control  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons deployed  In  Europe.  Studies  carried  out 
at  SHAPE  in  the  18  months  following  the 
December  1957  NATO  Council  meetings 
reached  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  need 
for  MRBM's  stationed  in  Euroj>e  beyond  the 
Thors  and  Jupiters  to  be  placed  In  England, 
Italy,  and  Turkey. 

In  August  1959,  General  Norstad,  In  his 
capacity  as  SACEUR,  suggested  exploration 
of  the  idea  of  transferring  control  of  some 
nuclear  weapons  to  NATO,  making  NATO  a 
"fourth  nuclear  power." '  General  Norstad 
repeated  his  proposal  in  somewhat  different 
forms  In  March  and  November  1960.  In  the 
fall  of  1960,  Norstad  secured  the  support  of 
both  NATO  Secretary  General  Paul-Henri 
Spaak  and  the  German  Government  for  his 
ideas.  The  Pentagon  and  various  Members 
of  Congress,  however,  remained  opposed  to 
proposals  that  might  entail  relinquishing 
American  control  over  American  nuclear 
warheads. 

By  the  spring  of  1960,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment was  actively  studying  the  idea  of  a 
NATO  nuclear  deterrent.  In  April  1960, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr., 
proposed  at  a  NATO  Defense  Ministers  meet- 
ing the  deployment  of  Polaris  missiles  when 
they  became  available  on  barges  and  flat- 
cars  in  Europe,  and  some  modification  of 
control  arrangements  over  nuclear  warheads 
stockpiled  in  Europe  to  increase  the  powers 
of  SACEUR.  In  the  fall  of  1960.  It  became 
known  that  a  private  study  undertaken  for 
the  Department  of  State  by  Robert  R.  Bowie, 
director  of  the  Harvard  Center  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs  and  former  head  of  the  policy 
planning  staff,  had  recommended  that  the 
United  States  make  available  to  the  alliance 
a  fleet  of  Polaris-missile  submarines  manned 
with  international  crews  and  under  the 
control  of  NATO  and  at  the  same  time  seek 
to  obtain  a  substantial  strengthening  of 
the  conventional  forces  of  the  alliance. 


iSee  Robert  E.  Osgood,  "NATO:  The  En- 
tangling Alliance,"  Chicago,  1962.  ch.  8, 
for  details  of  this  and  other  contemporary 
proposals. 
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At  NATO  Council  meetings  in  December 
of  1960.  Secretary  of  State  Hertcr  announced 
tliat  ttie  United  States  would  be  willing  to 
assign  five  Polaris  submarines  to  NATO  be- 
fore 1963.  if  tlie  allies  would  ajtree  to  buy 
from  the  United  States  100  additional  me- 
dium-range missiles  to  be  placed  on  surface 
ships  and  barges  before  1964  and.  in  addition, 
could  agree  on  a  system  of  multilateral  con- 
trol for  both  submarine  and  surface  ship 
weapons.  At  the  same  time.  Herter  em- 
ph:isi?ed  the  need  to  increase  the  conven- 
tional forces  of  the  alliance  and,  pointing 
to  the  deficit  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments, 
suggested  that  future  studies  might  show  the 
desirability  of  the  redeployment  of  some  U.S. 
forces  in  Europe,  but  certainly  not  of  a  com- 
plete withdrawal. 

In  a  speech  at  Ottawa  in  May  1961,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  repeated  ^erter's  offer  witli 
one  or  two  more  qualifications: 

"To  make  clear  our  own  intentions  and 
commitments  to  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe,  the  United  States  W'U  commit  to 
the  NATO  command  five — and  subsequently 
still  more — Polaris  atomic-missile  subma- 
rines, which  are  defensive  weapons,  subject  to 
any  agreed  NATO  guidelines  on  their  control 
and  use,  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  all 
members  but  still  credible  in  an  emergency. 
Beyond  this,  we  look  to  the  possibility  of 
eventually  establishing  a  NATO  seaborne 
force,  which  would  be  truiy  multilateral  in 
ownership  and  control,  if  this  should  be 
desired  and  found  feasible  by  our  allies, 
once  NATO's  nonnuclear  goals  have  been 
achieved." 

Despite  evidence  that  the  European  allies 
were  far  from  disposed  t-o  meet  the  conven- 
tional force  goals  given  highest  priority  by 
the  United  States,  and  that  they  had  not 
proceeded  very  far  In  considering  possible 
control  arrangements  for  an  allied  nuclear 
force,  the  multilateral  force  idea  picked  up 
momentum  in  the  fall  of  1962.  During  the 
summer.  Europeans  had  been  discouraged 
by  the  negative  emphasis  of  McNamara's  Ann 
Arbor  speech  and  by  the  announced  depar- 
ture of  General  Norstad  as  SACEUR,  who  was 
considered  by  many  to  be  sympathetic  to 
European  points  of  view.  Overlooking  im- 
portant qualifications,  they  were  newly  en- 
couraged by  a  September  speech  in  Copen- 
hagen by  White  House  Special  Assistant 
McGeorge  Bundy  in  which  he  suggested  that 
the  United  States  was  willing  to  contem- 
plate a  European  nuclear  force  owned  and 
managed  by  Europeans,  providing  it  was 
fully  coordinated  with  superior  U.S.  forces. 
A  State  Department-Defense  Department 
mission  headed  by  Gerard  C.  Smith,  former 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy  Planning,  and 
Rear  Adm.  John  M.  Lee  was  sent  to  Europe 
later  in  thejfall  to  sound  out  European  gov- 
ernments on  the  concept  of  a  multilateral 
force. 

Finally,  in  a  communique  following  the 
December  meetings  in  Nassau.  Prime  Min- 
ister Macmillan  and  President  Kennedy  en- 
dorsed both  the  idea  of  a  multilateral  force 
and  the  idea  of  a  multinational  NATO  force 
compdsed  of  elements  from  U.S.  Strategic 
Forces.  British  Bomber  Command,  and  tac- 
tical nuclear  forces  in  Europe,  nationally 
armed  and  manned  and  under  ultimate  na- 
tional control.  Great  Britain  apparently 
agreed  to  assign  the  Polaris  submarines  she 
planned  to  build,  and  for  which  she  would 
buy  U.S.  missiles,  to  both  forces  subject  to 
withdrawal  when  "supreme  national  interests 
are  at  stake,"  and  the  United  States  agreed 
to  assign  equal  forces  to  the  multilateral 
nuclear  force. 

2.  The  MLF  After  Nassau 
During  the  course  of   1963  and  1964,  the 
MLF    made    the    transition    from    one    idea 
among  others  intended  to  provoke  Allied  dis- 
cussion and  countersuggestlons  to  a  proposal 


supported  and  promoted  by  U.S.  Govern- 
ment officials  with  a  gradual  but  discernible 
increase  in  fervor.  Undoubtedly,  the  events 
of  January  1963  helped  to  pave  the  way  for 
this  tmnsition.  On  January  14.  De  Gaulle,  in 
effect,  vetoed  Britist  entry  into  the  Common 
Market  and  confirmed  his  refusal  of  the  U.S. 
offer  to  sell  France  Polaris  missiles  under  the 
same  conditions  they  would  be  sold  to  Great 
Britain.  On  January  22,  the  Franco-German 
Treaty  of  Cooperation  was  signed,  covering 
the  realms  of  military  and  political  coopera- 
tion as  well  as  cultural  exchange. 

On  January  24,  Ambassador  Livingston 
Merchant  was  appointed  to  head  a  new  U.S. 
mission  to  Europe  to  undertake  detailed  dis- 
cussipns  of  the  MLF.  The  mission  was  un- 
fo'rttmately  preceded  by  considerable  public 
confusion  as  to  whether  the  United  States 
intended  to  propose  submarines  or  surface 
vessels  for  the  fleet.  Some  Europeans  reacted 
sharply  with  cries  of  "second  best"  when  it 
became  evident  that  the  latter  were  intended. 

The  European  response  to  the  mission  was 
lukewarm  at  best.  The  West  European  press 
was  all  but  uniformly  hostile  to  the  proposal, 
seeing  in  the  MLF  an  expensive  and  mili- 
tarily useless  device  to  preserve  the  status 
quo.  with  the  most  unfavorable  editorial 
comment  coming  from  West  Germany.-  In- 
dicative of  a  U.S.  dilemma,  however,  w.as  the 
fact  that  some  European  critics,  especially 
In  Scandinavia,  lamented  any  move  toward 
diluting  U.S.  control  over  the  nuclear  forces 
of  the  West,  while  other  critics  found  that 
the  MLF  did  not  go  far  enough  in  sharing 
control. 

Some  interest  was  apparently  expressed  In 
the  proposal  by  West  German,  Italian,  Greek, 
and  Turkish  oflBcials.  The  French  and 
Scandinavian  Governments  expressed  no  in- 
terest. The  British,  Dutch,  and  Belgian 
Governments  remained  reserved,  the  British, 
especially,  preferring  to  place  emphasis  on 
the  multinational  approach  also  envisioned 
at  Nassau,  and  expressing  alarm  at  the  pros- 
pect of  costs  in  addition  to  those  entailed  by 
the  Polaris  program.  By  the  summer  of 
1963,  it  was  evident  that  the  "problem  of 
nonnuclear  powers,"  chiefly  a  euphemism 
for  Germany,  wtis  uppermost  in  the  admin- 
istration's mind,  and  it  seemed  probable 
that  German  interest  in  the  proposal,  no 
matter  how  qualified,  was  crucial  In  the 
decision  to  push  ahead  with  the  proposal. 
This  decision  was  registered  In  a  June  24 
communique  Issued  following  meetings 
between  President  Kennedy  and  Chancellor 
Adenauer: 

"The  multilateral  organization  is  con- 
sidered a  good  instrument  for  serving  all 
members  of  the  alliance  in  combining  their 
defense  efforts.  They  reaffirmed  their  agree- 
ment to  use  their -best  efforts  to  bring  such 
a  force  into  being.  They  also  agreed  that 
discussions  about  the  principal  questions 
involved  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  force 
should  be  pursued  with  other  interested 
governments." 

In  October  1963.  an  MLF  working  group 
was  established  in  Paris  to  undertake  de- 
tailed discussions  of  the  proposal.  The 
group  was  formed  of  delegations  from  West 
Germany,  Italy,  Belgium.  Turkey,  and  Greece, 
in  addition  to  that  from  the  United 
States  headed  by  Ambassador  Finletter.  The 
Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom  de- 
cided to  join  the  group  after  some  hesitation. 
In  the  spring  of  1964,  while  the  discussions 
of  the  group  continued,  the  United  States 
made  available  a  guided  missile  destroyer  to 
explore  the  problems  of  mixed  manning,  for 
which  all  the  working  group  nations  except 
Belgium  provided  contingents. 


-  See  USIA  Research  and  Reference  Service 
Report,  "Western  European  Press  Cold  to 
U.S.  Proposal  for  a  Multilateral  NATO  Nu- 
clear Force,"  Apr.  5, 1963, 14  pp. 


II.    THE   TROrOSAL 

..  Outline  of  the  proposal ' 

The  MLF  would  consist  initially  of  25  suj. 
face  ships  resembling  merchant  vessels  armed. 
With  200  Polaris  A-3  missiles  with  a  range  of' 
up  to  3.000  miles.  8  missiies  to  a  ship.  The 
combination  of  IRBM  missiles  and  surface' 
ships  would  constitute  a  new  weapons  sys- 
tem. Tlie  possibility  of  addiJig  other  weap- 
ons  systems  to  the  MLF.  if  feasible,  is  not 
excluded  by  the  United  States. 

The  ships  would  be  identified  by  a  flag  as 
belonging  to  the  MLF.  They  would  frequent 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  sealanes,  using 
the  ports  and  waters  of  participating  mem- 
bers. 

The  ships  would  be  manned  by  creTs  in- 
eluding  representatives  of  at  least  three  na- 
tionalities witii  no  nation  providing  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  personnel  on  each 
ship  or  for  the  force  as  a  whole.  Each  par- 
ticipating nation's  contribution  of  pertonnel 
would  probably  correspond  roughly  to  Its 
financial  contribution  to  the  cost  of  the 
fleet.  It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  the  ex- 
pected levels  of  the  German  and  American 
financial  contributions  would  mean  that 
there  would  be  American  and  German  crew- 
members  on  all  ships.  The  crews  would 
receive  prolonged  and  intensive  training,  and 
a  knowledge  of  English  would   be  required. 

The  control  arrangements  for  the  MLP 
would  be  elaborate.  The  fleet  would  have 
its  own  commander  and  would  be  assigned  to 
tlie  operational  control  of  SACEUR.  In  ad- 
dition, there  would  be  a  civilian  director- 
general  and  an  MLF  governing  board  on 
which  representatives  of  nations  having 
made  a  certain  financial  contribution — per- 
haps as  much  as  10  percent  of  the  costs- 
would  sit.  The  arming  and  firing  of  the 
missiles  would  be  controlled  by  electronic 
permissive  action  links,  which  could  be  re- 
leased only  by  headquarters  outside  the  ship. 
Presumably,  the  chain  of  command  would 
stretch  from  at  least  the  major  participating 
governments  to  the  MLF  governing  board  to 
SACEUR  to  the  fleet  commander  to  the  in- 
dividual ships  where  there  might  be  some 
verification  of  orders  received  by  several  of- 
ficers after  the  PALs  had  been  released  by 
higher  authorities.  There  would  be  no 
custody  arrangements  giving  a  special  status 
to  U.S.  officers. 

The  United  States  would  retain  a  veto  over 
any  decision  to  release  the  missiles  for  use. 
Voting  procedures  for  other  members  of  the 
governing  board  might  require  unanimous 
agreement,  or  agreement  on  the  basis  of  a 
weighted  majority,  or  a  simple  majority  with 
votes  being  assigned  on  the  principle  of  one 
vote  for  each  member  or  in  proportion  to 
financial  contritau.tion. 

The  MLF  would  be  targeted  by  SACEUR 
and  would  be  integrated  with  NATO  strategy. 
The  use  of  MLF  weapons  would  be  coordi- 
nated^ with  U.S.  strategic  plans. 

The  total  cost  of  the  MLF  during  the  first 
5  years  including  past  research  and  develop- 
ment costs,  the  couitruction  of  the  ships  and 
missiles  and  electronic  equipment,  and  the 
training  of  crews,  is  estimated  at  between 
$2.3  and  $3  billion.  The  annual  operating 
coslij^  the  fleet  thereafter  is  estimated  at 
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-See  Gerard  C.  Smith.  "The  Nuclear  De- 
fense of  NATO,"  Department  of  State  Bul- 
letin. May  18,  1964,  pp.  783-790;  Robert  E. 
Osgood,  "The  Case  for  the  MLF:  A  Critical 
Evaluation,"  57  pp.,  Washington  Center  of 
Foreign  Policy  Research,  1964;  and  "The 
Multilateral  Force:  Questions  and  Answers," 
Nov.  10.  1964,  a  mimeographed  docu- 
ment prepared  by  the  office  of  the  assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  NATO  multi- 
lateral force  negotiations  for  the  most  reli- 
able details  of  the  MLF  proposal.  The  fol- 
lowing outline  relies  on  these  sources. 


$150  million.  Of  the  total  costs,  the  United 
States  would  probably  assume  from  331/3  to 
35  percent;  West  Germany,  from  331/3  to  35 
percent;  the  United  Kingdom  and  Italy, 
about  25  percent;  and  Belgium  and  Holland 
about  5  percent.  The  missiles  and  much  of 
the  electronic  equipment  would  be  procured 
in  the  United  States,  which  would  amount 

to  about  percent  of  the  total  cost  or 

jjljout  .     The  ships  would   probably   be 

built   in   participating   European    countries. 

which  would  amount  to  about percent 

of  the   total   cost   or   about   .     (It  was 

hoped  that  these  figures  would  become  avail- 
able. All  thnt  could  be  obtained  was  a  rough 
estimate  that  weapons  and  weapons  systems 
would  account  for  about  two-thirds  of  the 
total  cost,  and  that  ships  and  bases  would 
account  for  about  one-third  of  the  total 
cost.) 

Any  agreement  to  establish  the  MLF  would 
be  submitted  to  Congress  for  approval,  prob- 
ably in  the  form  of  a  treaty.  After  the  agree- 
ment is  approved  by  all  participating  na- 
tions, it  Is  estimated  that  the  first  ship 
would  become  operational  in  about  3  years, 
and  that  thereafter,  one  additional  ship 
would  become  available  every  month.  Thiis 
the  fleet  as  prcently  contemplated,  would 
become  operational  in  a  little  more  than  5 
years  following  an  agreement. 

B.  Points  needing  clarification 

1.  Voting  System  Among  European  Members 
of  the  Governing  Board 

This  sensitive  point  's  obviously  still  under 
discussion.  But  It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
British  are  adamantly  opposed  to  any  system 
that  might  deny  them  a  veto,  and  that  the 
Germans  have  been  reported  as  worried  at 
the  prospect  that  one  or  several  other  Eu- 
ropean allies  could  veto  the  use  of  the  force. 
There  is  also  the  problem  of  how  useful  a 
sharing  device  the  MLF  could  be  If  any 
members  have  made  a  small  financial  con- 
tribution or  merely  a  manpower  contribu- 
tion are  denied  a  vote  on  the  governing 
board. 

2.  The  U.S.  Veto 

There  has  been  much  speculation  over  the 
possibility  and  the  desirability  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  U.S.  veto  over  use  at  some 
future  date  and  whether  this  would  entail 
a  U.S.  withdrawal  from  the  MLF  and  even 
a  redeployment  of  vulnerable  U.S.  forces  In 
Europe.  Some  U.S.  spokesmen  have  referred 
to  the  possibility  of  eventual  European  con- 
trol of  the  fleet  "as  Europe  marches  toward 
unity";*  Other  administration  spokesmen 
have  emphasized  the  point  that  the  day 
when  Great  Britain  and  France  will  decide 
to  merge  completely  their  forces  with  a 
European  MLF  and  when  the  Europeans  will 
have  central  political  and  military  institu- 
tions is  yet  far  away.  They  also  indicate 
that  any  "European  option  clause"  in  an 
MLF  charter  would  be  phrased  in  only  the 
most  general  terms  requiring  reexamination 
of  the  charter  if  conditions  should  signif- 
icantly change.  The  United  Kingdom  re- 
mains vigorously  opposed  to  any  prospect  of 
the  removal  of  a  U.S.  veto;  some  prominent 
German  officials  and  some  Italians  have  be- 
lieved that  this  should  remain  a  real  possi- 
bility." 


'  See  a  speech  at  Brussels  on  Nov.  8.  1963, 
by  then  Vice  President  Johnson.  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  Dec.  2.  1963.  and  a  speech 
by  J.  Robert  Schaetzel,  "The  Nuclear  Problem 
and  Atlantic  Interdependence,"  Atlantic 
Community  Quarterly,  winter  1963-64. 

'  For  opposing  U.S.  academic  viewpoints 
consult  Robert  R.  Bowie.  "Tensions  within 
the  Alliance,"  Foreign  Affairs,  October  1963. 
(the  United  States  should  be  prepared  to 
relinquish  its  veto) ;  and  Malcolm  W.  Hoag, 
"Nuclear  Strategic  Options  and  Eiu-opean 
Force  Participation,"  The  Rand  Corp., 
July   1963   (strong  case   against  rellnqxUsh- 


3.  The  Order  To  Release  and  the  Order  To 

Fire 
It  is  possible  that  the  question  as  to  which 
electronic  devices.  If  any,  might  be  con- 
trolled by  the  MLF  governing  board  and/or 
the  Director  General,  and  which  by  SACEUR, 
and  the  question  as  to  how  communications 
are  to  be  assured  between  participating  gov- 
ernments and  members  of  the  governing 
board,  cannot  be  publicly  clarified  or  even 
publicly  discussed  with  much  more  illumi- 
nation than  that  accompanying  the  debate 
of  the  past  summer  over  the  control  of  bat- 
tlefield nuclear  weapons.  According  to  some 
observers.  Europeans  will  assign  the  highest 
Importance  to  such  questions;  according  to 
others,  it  would  not  much  matter  even  If 
the  President  of  the  United  States  were  des- 
ignated as  executive  agent  as  long  as  Eturo- 
peans  participated  in  establishing  strict 
guidelines  for  the  use  of  the  MLF  as  well  as 
for  other  ^  forces  upon  which  the  alliance 
relies.  The  questions  are  worth  asking,  how- 
ever, if  only  .in  the  hope  of  casting  some  light 
on  just  how  possible  it  might  be  to  exercise 
political  control  in  a  crisis  situation,  and  of 
establishing  just  how  much  credibility  the 
MLF  might  have  as  a  force  distinct  from 
superior  American  forces. 

4.  Weapons  Custody,  "Weapons  Know-How," 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
Unless  special  custody  arrangements  to  in- 
sure U.S.  control  over  access  to  the  MLF  mis- 
siles to  which  warheads  will  be  already  mated 
are  made,  which  are  not  at  present  con- 
templated, it  seems  certain  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  as  amended  in  1958  will 
require  further  amendment.  Section  92  of 
that  act  reads  as  follows: 

"It  shall  be  unlawful,  except  as  provided 
In  section  91,  for  any  person  to  transfer  or 
receive  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
manufacture,  produce,  transfer,  acquire,  pos- 
sess, import,  or  export  any  atomic  weapon." 
Section  91c  provides  for  the  transfer  of 
nonnuclear  parts  of  atomic  weapons,  certain 
nuclear  materials  and  utilization  facilities 
only  to  nations  having  made  "substantial 
progress  in  the  development  of  atomic  weap- 
ons." and  for  the  transfer  of  other  non- 
nuclear  parts  of  atomic  weapons — I.e..  deliv- 
ery vehicles — to  other  nations  for  defense 
pmposes,  providing  such  a  transfer  does  not 
contribute  significantly  to  the  development 
of  an  atomic  weapons  program  In  those 
nations. 

According  to  section  121  of  the  same  act,  It 
seems  possible  that  amendment  of  the  act 
could  be  accomplished  by  Senate  approval  of 
the  treaty  establishing  the  MLF: 

"Any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  action  of 
the  Commission  to  the  extent  and  during 
the  time  that  It  conflicts  with  the  provisions 
of  any  International  arrangement  made  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  of  no  force  or  effect." 

Just  how  much  more  access  to  weapons 
fabrication  know-how  participating  MLF  na- 
tions might  gain  beyond  what  they  already 
possess  on  the  basis  of  bilateral  agreements 
for  the  exchange  of  data  under  section  91c 
and  144b  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  is  difficult 
to  determine.  Details  on  data  that  has  been 
transmitted  pursuant  to  these  agreements 
remain  classified.  But  with  the  exception  of 
nations  already  having  made  substantial 
progress  in  their  atomic  weapons  programs — 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  Great  Britain — 
this  data  is  not  supposed  to  contribute  to  an 
effort  to  design  or  fabricate  these  weapons. 
Although  It  Is  certain  that  precautions  will 
be  taken  to  safeguard  crucial  design  data  for 
missiles,  warheads,  and  electronic  systems.  It 
would  seem  worth  inquiring  just  what  In- 
formation win  have  to  be  made  available 
that  has  not  already  been  communicated 
under  existing  agreements  and  whether  this 


ment  of  the  U.S.  veto  and  U.S.  withdrawal 
from  the  force). 


information    could    contribute   to   any   na- 
tional atomic  weapons  program. 

5.  Relations  Between  MLF  Participants  and 
Nonparticlpants 
Some  observers  are  disturbed  by  the  pros- 
pect that  the  MLF  will  constitute  a  new  spe- 
cial grouping  of  nations  within  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance,  and  emphasize  the  point 
that  since  all  members  of  the  alliance  are 
vulnerable  to  the  consequences  of  the  acts 
of  one  or  a  few,  all  ought  to  have  as  much 
voice  as  possible  in  establishing  guidelines 
for  the  use  of  alliance  forces.  The  United 
States  emphasizes  the  point  that  any  alli- 
ance member  who  wishes  to  do  so  may  "buy 
in".  Some  countries  such  as  those  in  Scan- 
dinavia might  not  feel  free,  however,  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  option.  Some  kind  of 
clarification  of  relations  between  present  al- 
liance Institutions  and  MLF  institutions 
would  seem  desirable. 

6.  A  German-American  MLF? 

There  has  been  some  talk  of  West  Germany 
and  the  United  States  proceeding  to  set  up 
the  MLF  with  minimal  or  no  participation 
by  other  allies  if  circumstances  should  so 
require.  This  possibility — even  If  only  used 
as  a  means  to  place  pressure  on  reluctant 
allies — seems  sufficiently  undesirable  to  war- 
rant a  firm  and  clear  denial.  Even  if  the 
problem  of  Germany  is  the  most  compelling 
reason  for  establishing  the  MLF^the  broad 
purposes  of  the  project  seem  certain  to  be 
vitiated  if  Germany  and  the  United  States 
should  be  the  sole  or  completely  dominant 
participants. 

C.  Current  status  of  the  proposal;  the  need 
for  flexibility 

It  is  possible  between  now  and  the  time 
when  the  MLF  might  be  Incorporated  in  an 
agreement  that  some  of  the  details  set  out 
above  might  change,  and  that  some  of  the 
points  that  remain  vague  might  be  clari- 
fied. The  discussions  of  the  Paris  working 
group  and  its  various  subcommittees  are 
continuing  and  a  report  is  expected  some- 
time around  the  end  of  the  year.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  these  discussions  are 
understood  not  to  entail  any  commitment 
to  participate,  and  that  the  results  are 
subject  to  review  by  the  governments  con- 
cerned. Despite  official  U.S.  optimism  about 
the  possibility  of  an  agreement  In  the  first 
months  of  the  new  year,  there  Is  every  in- 
dication that  proposals  the  British  Labour 
Government  may  make  in  which  they  set 
conditions  to  their  participation  In  the  MLP 
may  entail  difficult  negotiations.  It  is  more 
than  possible  that  the  Germans  might  ob- 
ject to  some  reported  features  of  these 
proposals:  they  might  object  to  nationally 
manned  British  Polaris  submarines  consti- 
tuting the  principal  British  contribution  to 
the  MLF;  they  might  see  in  the  subjection 
to  multilateral  control  of  various  dual-key 
weapons  systems  in  Europe — e.g.,  the 
Pershing  missiles — a  diminution  rather  than 
an  increase  in  their  share  of  control  over 
nuclear  weapons,  and,  most  important,  a 
reduction  of  the  possibility  that  they  might 
actually  be  used.  Given  recent  vigorous 
French  opposition  to  the  project,  it  is  also 
apparent  that  the  Germans  are  having  some 
second  thoughts  about  proceeding  rapidly  to 
the  conclusion  of  an  agreement. 

Since  the  first  highly  reserved  reception 
accorded  to  Ambassador  Merchant  in  the 
spring  of  1963,  there  has  been  some  evolu- 
tion In  European  thinking  about  the  MLP. 
This  evolution  probably  reflects  greater 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  proposal  and 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  it  as  well  as  a 
somewhat  resentful  awareness  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  United  States  is  committed  to 
the  proposal.  The  MLF  has  gained  some 
prominent  supporters — notably,  the  London 
Economist,  Jean  Monnet's  action  committee 
(with  some  abstentions),  Theo  Sommer  of 
the  Hamburg  Die  Zelt,  and  Klaus  Mehnert, 
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a  German  specialist  In  international  affairs. 
These  balance  to  some  extent  the  still 
numerous  severe  critics — both  informed  and 
uninformed — who  remain. 

The  press  is  less  hostile,  but  remains  un- 
enthusiastlc  while  unwilling  to  recommend 
outright  rejection.  Recurrent  themes  are 
fear  of  Germany,  the  fact  that  the  vast  bulk 
of  U.S.  weapons  remain  unaffected  by  the 
MLF,  criticism  of  pressure  for  rapid  agree- 
ment on  the  MLF,  the  necessity  of  tying  the 
United  States  firmly  to  Europe  (a  German 
point  of  view),  the  possibility  of  endanger- 
ing East-West  relatiofts,  and  the  characteri- 
zation of  the  MLF  as  the  least  of  several 
evils." 

In    view    of    these    attitudes,    continuing 
reports  of  serious  reservations  in  generally 
sympathetic  European  circles,  and  the  cur- 
rent unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  Europe,  it 
might  be  wise  if  ^he  United  States  did  not 
insist  too  strongly  that  its  European  allies 
either  "fish  or  cut  bait"  in  the  near  future. 
Great    Britain    may    very    well    not    possess 
much  leverage  to  back  up  its  proposals  but 
the  advantages  of  strong  British  participa- 
tion in  the  MLF  even  at  the  cost  of  altering 
the    original    outlines   of   the  proposal   and 
making    some    gestures    toward    a    greater 
European    voice    in    establishing    guidelines 
for   the   use   of   U.S.   forces   would  seem   to 
outweigh  the  disadvantages — from  the  U.S. 
point     of     view — of     not     proceeding     full 
steam  ahead.     If  the   Germans   are  having 
second  thoughts,  the  desirability  of  breaking 
the  vicious  circle  of  German  acquiescence  to 
please  the  Americans  and  an  American  com- 
mitment to  the  MLF  to  please  the  Germans, 
would  seem  to  outweigh  the  dangers  of  any 
Immediate    Franco-German     nuclear    effort 
that  might  give   the  Germans   unrestricted 
access  to  a  nuclear  trigger.     Unfortunately, 
the  degree  of  U.S.  commitment  to  the  MLF 
will  make  it  difficult  to  show  flexibility  with- 
out seeming  to  back  down  before  Gaullist 
threats.     But  the  need  for  flexibility  would 
seem   to  outweigh   even   this   possibility   of 
the  loss  of  diplomatic  face. 

in.  THE  POLITICAL  RATIONALE  FOR  THE  MLF 

Both  defenders  and  detractors  of  the  MLF 
assign  more  weight  to  the  political  rationale 
for  the  project  than  to  its  military  rationale. 
Some  of  the  military  problems  of  the  alliance 
have  political  origins;  others  have  political 
consequences.  Without  the  expectation  of 
important  political  dividends.  It  is  dubious 
whether  the  MLF  would  have  been  so  per- 
sistently promoted.  Without  being  able  to 
cast  serious  doubt  on  these  expectations,  the 
case  against  the  MLF  would  be  considerably 
weakened. 

A.  A  continuing  and  strengthened  alliance? 
Both  supporters  of  the  MLF  and  some  op- 
ponents look  to  the  need  for  alliance  ties  and 
cooperation  between  Europe  and  America  in 
NATO  for  an  indefinite  future.  Those  who 
favor  the  MLF  see  the  project  as  confirming 
and  furthering  the  interdependence  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe  and  as  symbolizing 
the  compelling  need  for  integrated  rather 
than  merely  coordinated  and  overlapping  de- 
fense efforts  if  mutual  security  is  to  be  as- 
sured. They  argue  that  a  jointly  manned, 
owned,  and  controlled  nuclear  force  will  pun 
members  of  the  alliance  together  and  that 
an  imaginative  initiative  is  needed  now  to 
counteract  divisive  forces  in  the  alliance.' 
Some  acknowledge  that  important  changes 
may  take  place  in  relations  between  Europe 
and  the  United  States  in  the  future,  but 
contend  that  the  alliance  cannot  afford  to 


"  See  USIA  Research  and  Reference  Re- 
port. "The  Current  Status  of  West  European 
Press  Opinion  Toward  MLF,"  Sept.  1,  1964. 
6  pp. 

"See,  for  example,  Theo  Sommer,  "For  an 
Atlantic  Future."  Foreign  Affairs,  October 
1964. 


mark  time  until  the  direction  of  these 
changes  can  be  discerned,  and  that  the  struc- 
ture of  the  MLF  can  be  adapted  to  take  ac- 
count of  changes,  assuming,  of  course,  that 
change  does  not  mean  a  substantial  loosening 
of  ties  between  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
Others  acknowledge  that  differences  between 
European  and  American  perceptions  of  vital 
interests  will  probably  persist,  but  believe 
that  an  area  of  mutual  security  interests  will 
remain  within  which  fruitful  cooperation 
can  be  pursued.  The  MLF  is  seen  as  promot- 
ing that  cooperation,  especially  insofar  as  It 
may  contribute  to  European  stability  by  de- 
flecting a  German  search  for  nuclear  inde- 
pendence.^ 

Some  critics  of  the  MLF,  while  accepting 
the  above  goals  as  worthy  ones,  believe  that 
the  MLF  will  be  counterproductive  in  their 
pursuit.  They  see  the  MLF  as  essentially  di- 
visive because  it  would  tend  to  foreclose  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  collaboration  between 
France  and  Great  Britain,  would  throw  up  a 
wall  between  participants  and  nonpartic- 
ipants,  and  would  isolate  and  embitter 
France  while  making  West  Germany  a 
special  partner  of  the  United  States.'  Among 
these  critics  are  some  who  believe  that  the 
United  States  will  have  to  find  some  way 
of  giving  a  greater  say  to  its  allies  in  the 
formulation  of  strategic  plans  and  in  the 
management  of  the  nuclear  forces  of  the 
West.  They  see  the  MLF  as  an  insignificant 
step  in  this  direction  which,  by  frustrating 
our  allies,  will  further  undermine  the  co- 
hesion of  the  alliance. 

There  are  other  critics  of  the  proposal,  who 
call  into  question  assumptions  that  NATO, 
and  even  the  alliance,  will  continue  for  years 
to  come.  The  more  cautious  of  these  ob- 
servers believe  that  Europe  is  going  through 
a  period  of  adjustment,  and  that  during  a 
time  of  changes  in  the  Soviet  bloc  and  East- 
West  relations.  It  would  be  folly  to  Initiate 
projects  such  as  the  MLF  that  hark  to  al- 
liance structures,  assumptions,  and  relations 
of  the  1950's.  For  these  observers,  a  multi- 
lateral fleet  that  will  only  become  completely 
operative  at  the  end  of  5  years  risks  being  a 
costly  anachronism  and  an  irritant  to  al- 
liance relations  during  a  period  when  adjust- 
ments and  new  thinking  will  be  required  on 
both  sides  of  the  Altantic. 

Basic  to  an  evaluation  of  these  varying 
points  of  view  on  the  alliance  and  the  MLF 
will  be  the  considerations  presented  in  the 
following  sections  on  the  U.S.  commitment, 
nuclear  sharing,  European  unity,  the  Ger- 
man problem,  and  arms  control  and  East- 
West  relations.  It  is  possible  that  the  MLF, 
if  not  burdened  with  too  many  objectives, 
especially  in  areas  where  basic  military  and 
political  goals  are  in  controversy  in  the  al- 
liance, could  serve  as  a  useful  experiment 
without  prejudicing  future  alliance  relations 
or  increasing  alliance  tensions.  It  is  also 
possible  that  if  numerous  Europeans,  for  op- 
posing reasons  and  representing  a  variety  of 
viewpoints  on  the  future  of  the  alliance,  re- 
main unenthusiastic  about  the  MLF,  the 
project  might  well  prove  to  be  distracting 
insofar  as  it  obscures  basic  Issues,  as  well  as 
divisive. 

B.  Confirming  the  U.S.  commitment  to  the 
defense  of  Europe? 

It  is  probable  that  a  large  majority  of 
Europeans — especially  in  the  Netherlands, 
Great  Britain,  Scandinavia,  and  Germany — 
and  of  Americans  continues  to  believe  that 
the  military  and  political  engagement  of  the 
United  States  in  Europe  for  the  middle-run 
future  is  essential  and  desirable.  Support- 
ers of  the  MLF  see  the  project  as  a  confirma- 
tion of  ties  between  the  United  States  and 


'  See,  for  example,  Osgood,  "The  Case  for 
the  MLF."  op.  clt.,  pp.  52-53. 

» See  Henry  Kissinger,  "NATO's  Nuclear  Di- 
lemma," the  Reporter,  Mar.  28,  1963.  pp. 
32-33. 


Europe  and  as  a  counter  to  fears  of  a  U.S. 
withdrawal.  Europeans,  through  participa- 
tion in  a  joint  nuclear  endeavor  with  the 
United  States,  would  be  able  to  see  more 
clearly  that  the  U.S.  pledge  to  defend  Europe 
by  all  necessary  means,  including  nuclear 
weapons,  is  reliable. 

It)  may  be  countered,  however,  that  par- 
ticipation in  the  MLF  might  have  the  op- 
posite effect;  it  might  confirm  European 
doubts  about  the  reliability  of  the  U.S.  pledge 
for  all  situations  that  might  arise  in  Europe 
because  the  force  would  remain  integrated 
with  U.S.  strategy  and  subject  to  ai  U.S. 
veto.  One  view  among  others  at  issue  here 
borders  on  heresy.  This  view  is  that  it 
might  be  desirable  for  Europeans  and  Amer- 
icans to  recognize  the  facts  of  vulnerability 
in  the  nuclear  age,  and  to  accept  the  pos- 
sibility that  Americans  might  not  prove  will- 
ing  to  equate  the  citizens  of  Detroit  with 
the  citizens  of  Berlin  in  all  possible  con- 
tingencies, even  if  American  troops  pbroad 
were  engaged  with  an  enemy.  According  to 
this  view,  it  would  be  better  to  seek  ways 
now  to  build  a  separate  and  credible  deter- 
rent force  in  Europe  with  the  least  possible 
disruption  of  relations  among  European 
states  than  to  perpetuate  what  might  be  a 
dangerous  myth. 

This  view  has  been  severely  criticized. 
It  is  argued  that  the  Soviet  Union  shows 
every  evidence  that  it  will  continue  to  be 
deterred  by  the  possibility,  as  distinguished 
from  the  certainty,  of  U.S.  nuclear  retalia- 
tion in  the  event  of  any  Soviet  move  to 
the  West.  It  is  also  argued  that  the  goals 
of  nonprollferatlon  and  eventual  arms  con- 
trol in  Europe  are  too  important  to  be 
sacrificed  on  the  alter  of  the  higher  logic 
of  the  nuclear  age.  It  should  be  noted  that 
these  arguments  are  also  cited  against  the 
MLF. 

There  is  evidence  that  some  Europeans— 
especially  Germans — support  the  MLF  be- 
cause they  see  in  the  project  a  way  to  tie 
the  United  States  still  more  firmly  to 
Europe.  There  is  also  evidence  that  some 
Europeans  fear  that  a  European  rejection 
of  the  MLF  might  embitter  the  United 
States  and  thus  lead  to  a  loosening  of  ties. 
It  is  to  be  suspected  that  with  or  without 
the  MLF  some  European  doubts  about  the 
American  commitment  will  persist  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  source  of  some  alliance 
tensions. 

C.  A  step  toward  nuclear  sharing? 

At  the  heart  of  the  quest  for  a  say  in  how 
the  nuclear  forces  of  the  West  might  be  used 
and  the  quest  for  national  deterrent  forces 
lies  an  understandable  even  if  atavistic 
disinclination  to  entrust  the  fate  of  a 
nation  to  the  decisive  Judgment  of  the 
leaders  of   another  nation. 

American  officials  believe  that  through  the 
MLF  an  important  step  can  be  taken  toward 
meeting  this  problem.  They  argue  that  the 
MLF  will  give  Europeans  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  ownership,  management, 
and  control  of  a  significant  strategic  force. 
At  the  same  time,  other  U.S.  goals  will  be 
furthered:  Incentives  to  follow  the  British 
and  French  examples  will  be  curbed;  the 
military  requirement  that  the  MLF  be  in- 
tegrated with  alliance  strategic  plans  and 
coordinated  with  U.S.  forces  will  be  met. 
They  strongly  believe  that  the  European 
participants  will  accept  the  compelling  polit- 
ical and  military  reasons  for  retention  of  a 
U.S  veto  over  use  for  the  foreseeable  future: 
Europeans  will  recognize  that  both  Amer- 
icans and  Europeans  disagree  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  removing  that  veto,  that  the 
force  would  be  difficult  to  present  as  a  step 
toward  nonprolifleration  without  a  U.S.  veto, 
and  that  the  need  for  coordinating  the  force 
With  superior  U.S.  forces  reqtiires  a  U.S.  say 
in  its  use. 

Some  supporters  of  the  MLF  believe  that 
the    veto    problem    has    been    exaggerated. 
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Thev  argue  that  once  the  Europeans  have 
houeht  a  share  in  a  strategic  force,  and  are 
need  with  the  real  responsibility  of  making 
■v-ins  for  a  force  in  which  they  have  a  tangi- 
hip  sf  ike  they  will  find  both  that  there  are 
eil  dilemmas  that  they  had  not  anticipated 
in  the  management  of  nuclear  forces  and 
that  there  are  compelling  reasons  behind 
recent  adaptations  in  U.S.  strategic  doctrine. 
In  the  words  of  one  official: 

••We  believe  that  there  is  a  great  tendency 
to  overrely  on  nuclear  weapons,  and  to  over- 
estimate their  deterrent  (sic).  I  am  sure 
vou'h'xve  seen  certain  statements  made  by 
Europeans  which  would  suggest  that  ade- 
nuate  defense  capability  could  be  found  in 
total  reliance  on  strategic  nuclear  weapons, 
or  that  ground  forces  have  become  obsolete 
^nd  that  a  limited  amount  of  tactical  nuclear 
capability  could  be  a  substitute  for  any  kind 
of  conventional  force. 

'•It  is  our  conviction  that  a  deliberate  and 
careful  exchange  of  Information  based  on  our 
own  experience  on  what  the  real  potentlal- 
?ties  of  nuclear  war  may  be— that  this  kind 
of  exchange  is  going  to  lead  (to)  a  more 
rational  appreciation  of  the  risks  of  nuclear 
war  and  what  would  ensue  from  nuclear  ex- 
changes, and,  therefore,  lead  to  more  realis- 
tic policies  and  attitudes  on  the  part  of  our 
allies  "  '" 

'  Thus  it  Is  argued  that  the  MLF  will  serve 
an  educational  function  and  will  help  to 
promote  agreement  on  strategy.  At  the 
same  time,  it  will  oe  founded  on  the  princi- 
ple that  responsibility  flows  from  owner- 
ship—in this  case,  joint  ownership.  Given 
the  present  lopsided  distribution  of  burdens 
in  the  alliance  and  strains  on  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments,  this  principle  may  also  be 
stated  as  representation  or  participation  In 
the  making  of  decisions  upon  the  payment  of 

These  arguments  are  open  to  question  on 
several    counts.      Some    observers    maintain 
that  different  historical  experiences,  differ- 
ent geographic  realities  and,  most  important, 
different  vital  interests  lie  behind  disagree- 
ments over  strategy  between  Europeans  and 
Americans.     They   suspect   that   there   very 
well    may    be    no     •alliance    strategy"    that 
.•satisfies  'both    sets    of    interests.      Crudely 
stated,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  Europeans  to 
make  it  clear  that  any  Soviet  move  against 
Western   Europe   would   lead    to   immediate 
strategic  nuclear  strikes  on  the  Soviet  Union; 
it  is  In  the  Interest  of  the  United  States  to 
defer  this  response  in  the  case  of  a  Soviet 
conventional    assault    on    Western    Europe, 
even  if  not  at  the  cost  of  allowing  Western 
Europe  to  be  overrun."     According  to  this 
view,  Europeans  are  already  well  advanced  in 
their  nuclear  education;  they  can  appreciate 
the  nuances  of  the  doctrine  of  flexible  re- 
sponse  and  at  the  .same  time   logically  be 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  instant  nuclear 
re'Laiiation  should  be  threatened  In  Europe 
whUe  more  caution  should  be  displayed  in 
other  tension  areas  of  the  world. 

The  strategy  problems  of  the  alliance  can- 
not be  explored  in  detail  here.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  a  persuasive  case  may 


JO  J.  Robert  Schaetzel  In  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Agreements  for  Coop- 
eration of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  88th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  July  30  and 
Aug.  18,  1964,  p.  42.  This  statement  was 
made  in  reference  to  a  recently  concluded 
agreement  between  the  parties  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  for  cooperation  regarding 
atomic  energy  information  (under  sec.  144b 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act) .  The  same  hopes 
have  been  expressed  in  connection  with  the 
MLF.     (See  also,  Hoag,  op.  cit.,  pp.  18  ff.) 

uFor  a  detailed  and  lucid  exposition  of 
tliese  different  interests  see  Hedley  Bull. 
"Strategy  and  the  Atlantic  Alliance:  A  Cri- 
tique of  United  States  Doctrine.  42  pages. 
Center  for  International  Studies.  Princeton 
University.    1964. 


be  fnade  for  the  contention  that  the  MLF 
'and  other  forms  of  nuclear-sharing  that  leuve 
the  main  outlines  of  American  strategic  doc- 
trine tinaltered,  are  unlikely  to  reduce  sig- 
nificaiitly  tensions  arising  from  differences 
over  strategy  between  Europeans  and  Amer- 
icans or  to  give  Europeans  strong  Incentives 
to  assume  a  greater  share  of  alliance  bur- 
dens. It  may  be  objected  that  prominent  de- 
fense e.xperts  In  the  British  Labour  Party 
and  the  German  Social  Democratic  Party  as 
well  as  some  French  critics  of  the  French 
nuclear  program  are  strongly  sympathetic  to 
some  American  strategic  Ideas  and  especially, 
to  the  need  to  strengthen  conventional  forces 
in  Europe.  This  Is  an  Important  point. 
From  these  and  other  soiu-ces,  however,  come 
expressions  of  more  Interest  either  In  In- 
creased influence  over  the  95  percent  of  the 
nuclear  forces  remaining  outside  the  MLF 
or  in  the  establishment  of  a  separate  Eu- 
ropean nuclear  deterrent  force  than  In  the 
MLF  as  now  conceived. 

D.  Furthering  European  unity? 
Many  supporters  of  the  MLF  argue  con- 
vincingly that  the  countries  of  Western  Eu- 
rope simply  are  not  and  will  not  be  ready  m 
the  near  future  to  build  and  manage  a  Eu- 
ropean deterrent  force.  They  believe  that 
the  MLF  Is  a  reasonable  step  toward  nu- 
clear-sharing that  should  be  taken  now;  they 
believe  that  the  MLF  could  very  well  point 
up  the  distinct  advantages  of  cooperative 
alliance  defense  efforts  that  leave  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  providing  and  man- 
aging the  nuclear  forces  of  the  West  with  the 
United  States.  If.  however,  the  Europeans 
should  decide  that  a  European  nuclear  force 
is  feasible  and  desirable,  the  MLF  need  not 
block  their  way  and  might  Itself  be  adapted 
to  meet  this  demand.  Some  supporters  of 
the  MLF  go  one  step  fxu-ther  and  argue,  less 
convincingly,  that  the  MLF  could  actually 
promote  efforts  to  build  an  Integrated  polit- 
ical and  military  community  In  Europe 
through  the  provision  of  experience  In  Inti- 
mate political  cooperation  and  In  the  joint 
ownership  and  control  and  mixed  manning 
of  an  Important  weapons  system. 

Even  If  the  MLF  should  provide  a  basis 
for  reaching  the  most  favorable  conclusions 
about  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  mili- 
tary integration,  It  seems  dubious  that  the 
political  consequences  of  establishing  the 
force  could  significantly  further  the  cause  of 
European  unity.  Some  observers  of  the  Euro- 
pean integration  movement  believe  that  mill- 
fry  unity  is  much  more  apt  to  follow  polit- 
ical unity  than  to  precede  it.  They  suspect 
that  De  Gaulle  is  perfectly  correct  In  as- 
suming that  political  unity  can  only  come 
about  through  a  loosening  of  ties  with  the 
United  States  and  the  definition  of  distinct 
European  interests,  and  point  out  that 
neither  of  these  developments  is  anticipated 
in  the  MLF.  They  suggest  that  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  reeaxamine  some  assump- 
tions that  a  truly  united  Europe  would  be  In 
the  interest  of  the  United  States,  if  only  to 
remove  some  ambiguities  In  the  arguments 
of  supporters  of  the  MLF.*^ 

Other  observers  fear  that  the  MLF  might 
prove  sufficiently  disruptive  on  the  continent 
to  compromise  some  vital  U.S.  interests, 
whether  European  unity  were  furthered  or 
not.  They  argue  that  the  MLF  could  deepen 
differences  between  France  and  her  Euro- 
pean Allies,  that  it  could  underline  the  isola- 
tion of  France  and  embitter  many  French- 
men who,  while  disagreeing  with  some 
features  of  De  Gaulle's  policies,  share  his  op- 
position to  the  MLF.  It  could  increase  the 
already  significant  tensions  in  relations  be- 
tween France  and  Germany,  without  whose 
cooperation  no  European  political  entity  can 
come  Into  being,  and  In  whose  harmonious 


1=  See  Osgood,  "The  Case  for  the  MLF,"  op. 
cit.,  pp.  27-31.  and  John  Newhouse,  "The 
MLF:  An  Appraisal."  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic 
Scientists,  September  1964.  pp.  13-17. 


relations  the  United  States  has  a  vital  In- 
terest. 

With  an  eye  to  a  hypothetical  future,  it  is 
contended  that  there  is  all  the  difference  in 
tiie  world  between  France  seeking  to  merge 
its  nuclear  forces  with  a  grouping  in  which 
Germany  is  dominant  and  Germany  seeking 
entrance  to  a  grouping  built  about  Franco- 
British  nuclear  cooperation." 

The  fact  that  Franco-British  collaboration 
in  the  nuclear  realm  will  remain  only  the 
remotest  of  possibilities  for  the  foreseeable 
future  does  not  vitiate  the  case  made  above. 
It  does  cast  serious  doubt  on  the  feasibility 
of  one  alternative  to  the  MLF:  U.S. 
aid  to  the  British  and  French  nuclear  efforts 
on  the  condition  that  there  be  increasing 
cooperation  between  the  two  countries  in  this 
realm.  It  also  points  to  a  VS.  dilemma  In 
seeking  to  devise  ways  to  reshape  cooperation 
in  NATO  that  please  all  of  its  allies  and  at 
the  same  time  promote  a  number  of  other 
VS.  policy  objectives.  There  Is  as  much  If 
not  more  disarray  among  Europeans  as  there 
is  disagreement  between  the  United  States 
and  some  prominent  Europeans  on  the  ques- 
tion of  how  best  to  proceed.  While  British 
Labour  Party  leaders  and  Scandinavians 
sharply  criticize  the  Idea  of  a  European  f*ce, 
French  Socialists,  and  Belgians,  Italians^  and 
Germans  of  various  persu^ons  suppom  this 
idea  and  at  the  same  time  disagree  ias  to 
just  how  strong  an  American  connection 
should  be  maintained. 

Proponents  of  the  MLF  argue  that  every- 
one can't  be  pleased  and  that  the  proposal 
represents  a  reasonable  compromise  given  the 
existence  of  various  and  partially  conflicting 
views   on   alliance   problems   and   how   they 
might  be  resolved.    They  further  argue  that 
In   the   absence    of   any   coherent   European 
point  of  view  and  of  conclusive  evidence  that 
De  Gaulle  can  be  said  to  speak  for  Europeans 
there  is  every  reason  for  Americans  to  pro- 
mote a  project  that  conforms  to  their  view 
of  what  form  alliance  relations  should  take. 
Opponents  of  the  MLF  contend  that  a  project 
that  risks  pleasing  no  one  for  very  long  and 
incurring  the  acute  displeasure  of  some  will 
only   prepare   the   way  for   future   disputes 
after  some   vital  bargaining   positions  have 
been  sacrificed.    It  is  possible  that  in  weigh- 
ing these  two  points  of  view,  the  difference 
between  a  German  dissatisfied,  if  indeed  he 
is  dissatisfied,  and  a  German  satisfied,  if  In- 
deed he  can  be  satisfied,  could  be  crucial. 
E.  A  German  problem? 
Behind    almost    every    general    argument 
for  the  MLF  lies  a  sober  estimate  that  the 
alliance  faces  or  will  very  soon  face*  a  Ger- 
man problem,  and  a  qualified  hope  or  a  con- 
viction that  the  MLF  can  provide  a  means 
to  meet  this  problem.    The  problem  assumes 
these  dimensions:   West  German  fears,  dis- 
contents, and  natural  aspirations  have  led 
to  pressures  for  a  greater  share  In  the  control 
of  alliance  nuclear  forces,  and  could  lead  to 
significant  pressures  for  the  acquisition  of 
an   independent  deterrent  force.     The  sec- 
ond set  of  pressures,  especially  if  they  led 
to  a  German  or  joint  Franco-German  nuclear 
effort,  would  prove  highly  disruptive  within 
the  alliance  and  could  Introduce  a  dangerous 
element  of  Instability  Into  East-West  rela- 
tions.   The  MLF.  It  Is  argued,  can  relieve  the 
first  set  of  pressures  and,  thereby,  greatly 
reduce  the  chances  that  the  second  set  of 
pressures  could  emerge  and  assume  serious 
proportions. 

Many  critics  of  the  MLF  and  a  few  sup- 
porters contend  that  if  a  German  problem 
exists.  It  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  They 
suggest  that  too  great  a  solicitude  for  Ger- 
man needs  now  will  guarantee  the  emer- 
gence of  the  problem  later^b  all  its  feared 
dimensions.  Other  observers  believe  that  if 
the  sources  of  German  uneasiness  were  com- 
pletelv  understood,  it  would  be  seen  that  the 


"See  Kissinger,  op.  clt. 
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MLF  as  presently  conceived  will  be  relatively 
inelTective  in  acting  upon  tliese  sources. 
They  believe  that  the  risks  that  would  ac- 
company consequent  disillusionment  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Germany  should  be 
fully  weighed  before  the  project  is  pursued. 
Some  opponents  of  tiie  project  contend  that 
tlic  German  problem  is  largely  a  result  of  an 
unhealthy  tug-of-war  between  the  United 
States  and  France  for  German  loyalties  and 
that  the  MLF  can  only  Insure  that  this  con- 
test will  endure  and  assume  dangerous  pro- 
portions Other  opponents  of  the  project 
ilatly  insist  that  German  pressures  for  in- 
creased access  to  nuclear  weapons,  no  matter 
wh.1t  form  thpy  take  or  how  legitimate, 
should  and  can  be  resisted  now  and  later. 

In  attempting  to  pick  a  way  .qmong  these 
contending  points  of  viev/  at  least  four  sub- 
jects must  be  explored:  West  German  treaty 
obligations  with  respect  to  nuclear  weapons; 
West  German  fears  and  suspicions:  W^est 
Germin  desires  with  respect  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons: West  German  reactions  to  the  MLF. 

1.  Weft  German  Treaty  Obligations 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  through 
a  un.iaioral  declaration  made  by  Chancellor 
Adenauer  in  the  fall  of  1954,  has  undertaken 
not  lo  manufacture  in  its  territory  any 
atomic,  biological,  and  chemical  weapons. 
Tins  declaration,  made  on  October  3.  1954, 
was  incorporated  in  the  final  act  of  the  Lon- 
don Conference   of  September  and  October 

1954.  and  was  made  a  part  of  the  protocols 
amending  the  Brussels  Treaty  of  1948,  signed 
at  Parii  on  October  23,  1954,  by  the  seven 
prospective  members  of  the  Wectern-**  Euro- 
pean Union.  West  Germany  wr.s  at  the  same 
time  invited  to  become  a  member  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and.  fol- 
lowing the  ratification  of  the  London  and 
P:iris  agreements,  acceded  to  membership  in 

1955.  West  Germany  has  not  renounced  ihe 
right  to  possess  nuclear  weapons  or  to  seek 
complete  or  partial  control  over  their  use. 
National  leaders  have  from  time  to  time 
affirmed  that  they  have  no  intention  of 
seeking  to  withdraw  or  modify  the  1954 
pledge.  Competent  observers  believe,  how- 
ever, that  if  a  way  were  to  be  sought  to 
nullify  that  pledge,  a  good  case  might  be 
founded  on  the  contention  that  neither^ 
Great  Britain  nor  France  have  in  the  devel-' 
opment  of  their  national  nuclear  forces  ob- 
served the  reporting  and  inspection  require- 
ments of  the  WEU  arms  control  agreements 
of  1954. 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  is  also 
a  signatory  of  the  test  ban  agreement  of  the 
summer  of  1963.  If  a  clandestine  nuclear 
effort  were  attempted  by  this  technologically 
advanced  country,  however,  testing  might 
not  be  essential  to  the  development  of  a 
crude  but  transportable  nuclear  device.  If 
open  participation  in  the  French  nuclear 
effort  were  contemplated,  It  could  possibly 
be  construed  as  a  violation  of  the  test  ban 
agreement,  despite  the  fact  that  France  Is 
not  a  signatory  of  that  agreement. 

At  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  Conferences  of 
1945,  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  agreed  that  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  occupation  of  Germany 
should  be  the  complete  disarmament  and 
demilitarization  of  Germany  and  the  elimi- 
nation or  control  of  all  German  industry  that 
could  be  used  for  military  production.  Al- 
though the  occupation  regimes  in  both  West 
Germany  and  East  Germany  have  been  of- 
ficially terminated,  no  peace  treaty  has  yet 
been  concluded  with  either  country.  The 
parties  to  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  accords 
continue  to  insist  on  their  validity  for  vari- 
ous purposes.  In  fact,  the  provisions  on  dis- 
armament and  demilitarization  have  been 
observed  only  in  the  breach,  with  both  East 
anc{  West  citing  compelling  reasons  for  the 
rearmament  of  East  and  West  Germany. 


2.  West  German  Fears  and  Suspicions 
Under  the  leadership  of  Chancellors  Ade- 
nauer and  Erhard,  West  Germany  has  been 
committed  to  the  pursuit  of  international 
respectability  and  the  status  of  an  equal  ally 
in  the  Western  alliance  system  to-  the  ex- 
tent perriitted  by  her  special  political  posi- 
tion. West  Germany  has  also  been  com- 
mitted to  full  participation  in  the  movement 
toward  Western  European  integration  and  to 
reconciliation  with  France,  although  with 
significant  differences  in  approach  character- 
izing the  styles  of  Adenauer  and  Erhard. 
Both  the  Social  Democrats  and  the  Free 
Democrats  have  in  the  past  challenged  the 
compatibility  of  these  commitments  witli  the 
pursuit  of  German  reunification.  The  Social 
Democrats  have  all  but  reversed  their  stand 
in  recent  years;  the  Free  Democrats  have 
been  restrained  in  their  public  expression  of 
doubts. 

Occupying  the  most  exposed  position  In 
Western  Europe,  West  Germans  have  been 
especially  fearful  of  invasion  and  especially 
conscious  of  their  dependence  on  the  United 
States  to  deter  any  Soviet  attack.  They  have 
attached  the  highest  value  to  close  ties  with 
the  trnited  States,  to  the  presence  of  between 
five  and  six  American  divisions  in  We.st  Ger- 
man.'.r  to  the  deterrent  eiiecc  of  the  threat  of 
nuclear  retaliation  in  case  of  any  Soviet  In- 
cursion, and  to  the  adoption  of  a  forward 
strategy  under  which  an  attempt  would  be 
made  to  defend  all  areas  of  West  Germany. 
They  have  reacted  sharply  to  rumors  of 
American  troop  reductions,  and  have  tended 
to  see  in  exercises  such  as  Operation  Big  Lift 
of  the  fall  of  1963  signs  of  impending  with- 
drawal. 

Leading  officials  and  Journalists  have  spec- 
ulated on  the  significance  of  increasing  U.S. 
vulnerability  to  direct  Soviet  nuclear  strikes. 
Some  have  seen  in  the  elaboration  of  the 
U.S.  doctrine  of  flexible  response  and  in  U.S. 
emphasis  on  the  necessity  for  an  improve- 
ment In  conventional  capabilities  in  Europe 
a  direct  threat  to  German  security.  While 
believing  nuclear  deterrence  to  be  compro- 
mised, they  have  doubted  the  feasibility  of  a 
conventional  defense  and  have  seen  in  the 
attempt  to  defer  the  use  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  an  increase  in  ^he  likelihood  that 
they  would  be  used  on  West  German  soil  and 
in  the  possibility  of  successful  Soviet  grabs 
of  territory. 

Tiiese  fears  have  been  accompanied  by 
suspicions  that  the  German  aim  of  reuni- 
fication was  being  placed  on  a  back  shelf 
while  a  search  for  ways  to  reduce  East-West 
tensions  was  pursued.  There  has  been  re- 
sistance to  the  idea  that  West  Germany 
should  participate  in  this  search  without  the 
prospect  of  concessions  from  the  Soviet 
Union  that  further  specific  German  interests. 
There  has  been  resistance  to  the  idea  that 
West  Germany  should  be  subjected  to  special 
measures  of  arms  control  to  which  neither 
Germany's  allies  nor  the  Soviet  Union  were 
subjected.  West  Germany  hesitated  before 
signing  the  test  ban  treaty.  The  Erhard- 
Shroeder  "policy  of  movement"  in  relation 
to  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  has  drawn 
severe  criticism  from  the  right  wing  of  the 
present  Chancellor's  own  party. 

With  the  achievement  of  prosperity  and 
stability  and  with  a  steadily  increasing  con- 
tribution to  alliance  defense  forces,  German 
leverage  has  grown.  This  leverage  has  been 
used  to  press  for  place  and  influence  in  West- 
ern political  and  military  councils  at  all 
levels  in  order  to  obtain  at  least  a  hearing 
for  German  views. 

3.  West  German  Desires  With  Respect  to 
Nuclear  Weapons 
With  the  exception  of  some  ambiguous 
statements  by  Former  Defense  Minister 
Franz-Josef  Strauss  and  occasional  specula- 
tion by  defense  experts  in  the  press,  there  is 
scant  evidence  lying  in  the  public  domain  of 


any  West  German  desire  to  manufacture 
atomic  weapons  or  otherwise  acquire  control 
over  a  strategic  nuclear  force.  A  lack  of  evi- 
dence,  however,  may  reflect  as  much  a  good 
reading  of  political  realities  at  this  time  on 
the  part  of  German  leaders  as  an  absence  of 
appetite.  A  good  case  may  be  made  for  the 
proposition  that  such  a  desire  already  exists 
among  the  followers  of  Strauss  in  theBavar- 
ian  wing  of  the  CDU  and  in  limited  military 
circles  and  that  it  might  spread. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  West 
German  military  and  political  officials  to 
remain  impervious  to  the  reasoning  that 
has  led  the  British  and  the  French  to  under- 
take independent  nuclear  efforts.  Given  the 
fears  and  suspicions  described  above,  the 
widespread  belief  that  a  nuclear  defense  of 
the  Central  European  front  is  essential,  and 
concern  for  the  declining  credibility  of  an 
American  i.uclear  response  to  conventional 
aggression  in  Europe,  it  seems  unlikely  that 
some  Germans  would  fall  to  see  advantages 
ip.  nuclear  forces  controlled  by  Europeans, 
and  por,sibly.  by  Germans  alone. 

The  campaign  for  the  equip'.nent  of  Ger- 
1  lai)  forces  with  tactical  nuclear  weapons, 
expressio.is  of  interest  in  the  idea  of  a 
r.'ATO  nucle.-'.r  deterrent  force,  and  recent 
si'.ggest-ons  that  there  is  a  need  for  land- 
based  MRBM's  to  counteract  Soviet  MRBM's 
targeted  on  Western  Europe,  ra-e  also  in- 
structive. A  m;ijor  theme  of  the  cat^ipaign 
for  tactical  nuclear  wcupons.  whicli  began  hi 
the  fall  of  1956.  was  equality  in  equipment 
lor  defense  forces  performing  the  same 
tasks.  Tlie  campaign  was  successful.  lu 
1958  the  Germans,  alon^  with  other  Euro- 
pean Allies,  began  to  receive  American  de- 
livery vehicles  for  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 
Tlie  v.-arheads  for  these  weapons,  secured 
by  a  dual-key  system,  remained  under  the 
control  of  American  ruthorities.  It  is  to 
be  suspected  that  uneasiness  over  these  con- 
trol arrangements  helped  to  move  Defense 
Minister  Strauss  to  make  a  proposal  that 
the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  in  Europe 
be  empowered  to  order  the  use  of  alliance 
nuclear  weapons  to  defend  any  member's 
territory  at  the  request  of  that  government." 
Presumably,  similar  control  arrangements 
have  been  in  mind,  when  Strauss,  actively 
backed  by  Adenauer,  has  supported  or  made 
other  proposals  for  a  NATO  deterrent  force, 
a  closely  integrated  Atlantic  Union,  or  a 
European  force. 

Other  concerns  are  evident  In  the  recent 
remarks  of  a  West  German  military  spokes- 
man who  stressed  the  need  for  medium-range 
missUes  for  the  Bundeswehr.  Germany  is  in 
an  especially  vulnerable  position.  Soviet 
forces  threatening  Germany  should  be 
matched  by  Western  forces  in  Germany. 
"Without  a  missile  adequate  in  number  as 
well  as  in  range,  the  German  Air  Force  will 
be  unable  in  the  long  run  to  fulfill  the  task 
assigned  to  it  by  NATO." 

The  West  German  Government's  quest  for 
equality  In  obtaining  the  most  modern  equip- 
ment for  West  German  forces  and  insistence 
on  a  nuclear  strategy  for  the  defense  of  Ger- 
man territory  have  not  gone  uncontested  In 
Germany.  During  1957  and  1958  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  and  a  large  group  of  West 
German  scientists  vigorously  opposed — un- 
successfully— Government  plans  to  equip 
German  forces  with  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Any  open  move  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  acquire  an  independent  de- 
terrent force  would  undoubtedly  provoke  the 
same  groups  to  conduct  another  campaign  of 
opposition,  which  would  be  certain  to  at- 
tract much  more  widespread  support  than 
the  1957-58  effort.  There  is  no  ab.solute 
guarantee,  however,  that  such  a  campaign 

>'  See  Leonard  Beaton  and  John  Maddox, 
"The  Spread  of  Nuclear  Weapons"  (New 
York,  1962) .    Cr.  6,  "Germany."  p.  15. 
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would  be  successful.  Leading  defense  ex- 
nerts  of  the  SPD  continue  to  criticize  the 
novernment's  overreliance  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  omissions  in  building  up  con- 
ventional forces,  and  to  oppose  the  station- 
!ne  of  strategic  weapons  In  Germany.  SPD 
spokesmen  have  also,  however,  pointed  to  a 
need  for  increased  European  participation  in 
the  development  of  alliance  strategy  and 
increased  European  influence  over  the  mak- 
ing of  U.S.  decisions. 

4.  West  German  Reactions  to  the  MLF 
The  government  of  Chancellor  Erhard  has 
given  its  full  support  to  the  proposal  for  a 
N/TO  MLF.  It  has  stressed  the  importance 
of  ties  between  West  Germany  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  German  dependence  on  the 
superior  forces  of  the  United  States  for  the 
defense  of  Germany,  and  has  seen  in  the 
ilLF  a  means  to  strengthen  those  ties.  Ade- 
nauer's government  also  endorsed  the  MLF, 
but  recently  the  former  Chancellor  has 
veered  tow.ird  the  opposition  po.ntlon  taken 
bv  Franz-Josef  Strauss  and  his  followers,  and 
has  asserted  that  the  MLF  should  be  given 
a  more  "European"  character.  The  Ade- 
nauer and  Strauss  factions  at  present  con- 
stitute a  minority  in  the  Christian  Democrat- 
ic Union.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that 
fears  for  the  future  of  ties  with  France  if 
the  MLF  is  established  extend  beyond  this 
minority.  There  is  also  evidence  that  some 
impressions  or  hopes  may  persist  in  official 
circles  that  the  American  veto  over  the  use 
of  the  force  will  be  withdrawn  at  some  fu- 
ture time.  The  present  Defense  Minister, 
Kai-Uwe  Hassel.  expressed  in  early  1963  his 
belief  that  such  a  development  would  be 
desirable. 

SPD  leaders  have  been  relxictant  to  endorse 
or  openlv  to  oppose  the  project,  although 
some  party  groups  offered  opposing  resolu- 
tions at  a  recent  party  congress.  At  least 
one  leading  West  German  scientist  has  sug- 
gested that  increased  German  access  to 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  would  arouse  legit- 
imate fears  in  both  East  and  West.  This 
particular  statement  of  risks  might  not  gain 
widespread  support,  but  there  is  more  gen- 
eral concern  as  to  Just  how  German  participa- 
tion in  the  MLF  might  affect  chances  for 
German  reunification.  Both  support  for  the 
MLF  and  opposition  to  it  have  been  expressed 
in  the  press.  A  general  lack  of  enthusiasm 
persists  for  a  project  that  is  seen  as  neither 
mllitarilv  useful  nor  necessary  and  as  a  price 
to  be  paid  for  continued  American  support. 

A  majority  of  Germans  probably  see  no 
alternative  to  reliance  on  American  might 
for  the  protection  of  their  country.  At  the 
same  time  they  are  reluctant  to  be  placed 
In  a  position  where  they  have  to  choose 
cleatly  between  France  and  the  United 
States.  If  vehement  French  opposition  to 
the  MLF  continues  while  other  European 
Allies  remain  reserved  or  hostile,  even  official 
German  support  for  the  MLF  may  dwindle. 
5.  Possible  Conclusions 
Informed  observers  disagree  and  will  con- 
tinue to  disagree  as  to  whether  a  German 
problem  as  here  defined  exists  and  how 
serious  that  problem  may  be  if  it  does  exist. 
Responsible  officials  of  the  Department  of 
State  believe  that  while  there  is  little  public 
expression  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  German 
national  nuclear  weapons  program,  such 
pressures  will  Inevitably  arise  if  German 
aspirations  for  a  share  in  the  management 
and  control  of  the  alliance's  strategic  deter- 
rent remain  unsatisfied.  There  is  evidence 
that  Germans  have  been  subject  to  fears  and 
suspicions  that  could  lead  them  to  conclude 
that  a  national  nuclear  effort  should  be 
undertaken,  and  that  this  uneasiness  extends 
beyond  the  small  group  of  German  "Gaul- 
lists,"  although  how  far  remains  uncertain. 
In  controversy  is  the  extent  to  which  un- 
easiness can  be  said  to  have  led  to  specific 


aspirations  for  a  share  here  and  now  in  the 
control  of  a  strategic  weapons  system. 

Informed  observers  also  disagree  as  to 
whether  the  MLF  is  an  appropriate  response 
to  the  German  problem,  assuming  that  it 
exists.  A  compelling  case  has  been  made  for 
the  proposition  that  the  MLF,  by  giving  Ger- 
mans an  assured  role  in  the  management  and 
control  of  a  significant  deterrent  force  in 
close  partnership  with  the  United  States, 
could  reduce  fears  and  suspicions  if  not 
eliminate  them,  and  could  direct  into  safe 
channels  a  German  quest  for  status  and  in- 
fluence.""* According  to  this  view,  the  MLF 
is  in  harmony  with  the  basic  aims  of  post- 
war West  German  foreign  policy:  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  most  powerful  nation  in 
the  West  in  order  to  secure  protection  and 
bargaining  pov/er  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union; 
close  military,  political,  and  economic  coop- 
eration with  other  European  nations  as  a 
means  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  past  and  to 
regain  status  without  arousing  new  fears. 
The  MLF  would  promote  continuing  stability 
in  relations  with  the  United  States  and  with 
European  nations  while  helping  to  counter- 
act distracting  French  pressures  and  proph- 
esies. 

Comparable  but  more  drastic  assumptions 
to  the  existence  of  a  German  problem  domi- 
nate one  case  against  the  MLF.    It  has  been 
suggested  that  German  uneasiness  may  be 
traced  to  some  military  officials  and  to  indi- 
viduals   Influenced    by    military    thinking. 
This  group,  it  is  contended,  is  inclined  to 
overemphasize  the   advantages   of  a  strong 
military  stance  in  the  pursuit  of  such  politi- 
cal   goals    as    German    reunification.      It    is 
feared  that  these  Germans  may  anticipate 
that  the  MLF  will  fall  largely  under  German 
control,  or  that  they  may  already  be  seeking 
other  ways  to  acquire  Independent  nuclear 
forces.     According  to  this  view,  the  United 
States  has  helped  to  fester  the  influence  of 
this  group  by  pressing  for  a  maximum  Ger- 
man contribution  to  alliance  forces  and  by 
inviting  or  acceding  to  German  requests  for 
modern  werpons — both  conventional  and  nu- 
clear.     The    United    States,    therefore,    has 
helped  to  create  the  verv  pressures  it  is  seek- 
ing to  combat  today.    The  MLF.  it  is  argued, 
by    whetting    appetites    without    satisfying 
them,  can  only  Insure  that  these  pressures 
will   continue  and  spread   and  will  be   ac- 
companied by  speculation  as  to  what  West 
Germany  might  gain  If  she  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  bargain  Independently  with  the  Soviet 
Union.    The  project  shotild  be  abandoned  be- 
cause it  will  further  compromise  the  develop- 
ment of  a  penceful.  democratic  West  Ger- 
man nation  and  will  jeopardize  the  longrun 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

This  view  runs  counter  to  some  basic  as- 
sumptions of  postwar  U.S.  foreign  policy  and 
may  be  challenged  as  distorted  and  unduly 
pessimistic.  It  nevertheless  is  shared  by  a 
not  inconsiderable  number  of  Britons,  West- 
ern Europeans,  and  Americans. 

Some  observers  believe  that  both  support- 
ers and  opponents  of  the  MLF  may  have 
exaggerated  the  severity  of  a  German  prob- 
lem and  that  both  may  expect  too  much  to 
follow  from  the  establishment  of  the  MLF. 
These  observers  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  German  uneasiness.  Tliey  doubt  that  It 
will  be  significantly  reduced  by  participation 
In  a  force  closely  integrated  with  U.S.  forces, 
submitted  to  U.S.  strategic  conceptions  and 
subject  to  a  U.S.  veto.  Nevertheless,  they  do 
not  reject  the  possibility  that  the  MLF  could 
be  a  useful  alliance  experiment,  especially  if 
it  continues  to  command  official  German  sup- 
port and  gains  more  supporters  In  other  West 
European  capitals.  They  think  it  unreason- 
able to  conclude  that  if  an  agreement  on  the 
MLF  were  not  reached  the  pressures  feared 
by  American  officials  would  immediately  ma- 
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terialize,  or  that  If  these  pressures  did  gather 
despite  an  agreement  to  proceed  with  the 
MLF,  they  could  not  be  resisted.  In  both 
cases,  however,  other  ways  to  reassure  re- 
sponsible Germans  about  American  Inten- 
tions and  to  increase  German  weight  in 
alliance  councils  would  probably  have  to  be 
sought. 

Would  Germans  be  seriously  tempted  by 
the  possibility  of  Franco-German  nuclear 
collaboration?  De  Gaulle  is  probably  not 
yet  prepared  to  offer  the  Germans  favorable 
terms  for  participation  in  the  French  nuclear 
effort.  Even  if  he  were,  many  Germans  are 
convinced  that  such  a  joint  effort  would  add 
nothing  to  their  security,  and  suspect  that 
it  might  actually  diminish  their  security, 
especially  if  it  led  to  any  qualification  of 
the  American  commitment  and  to  increased 
Soviet  hostility.  If  Franco-German  collab- 
oration were  considered  as  a  route — clandes- 
tine or  cpen — to  an  independent  German 
deterrent,  the  same  objections  would  hold 
with  even  more  force. 

Both  supporters  and  some  opponents  of 
the  project  belftve  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  perhaps  impossible  for 
any  national  group  to  seize  control  of  MLF 
v;eapons.  and  they  doubt  that  the  Germans, 
by  participating  in  the  force,  would  gain 
any  more  technical  advantages  than  they 
already  possess.  They  also  believe,  how- 
ever, that  certain  misunderstandings  could 
arise  from  overvigorous  U.S.  support  of  the 
project,  especially  insofar  as  it  is  motivated 
by  fear  of  close  cooperation  between  France 
and  Germany. 

Germans  might  gain  the  impression  that 
U.S.  opposition  to  a  German  nuclear  effort 
is  not  a  fixed  and  unalterable  policy  posi- 
tion. They  might  suspect  that  if  they  could 
point  to  continuing  and  increasing  pressures 
for  a  national  force,  U.S.  policy  could  be 
made  to  yield  gradually  while  American  pro- 
tection continued  undiminished.  The  threat 
of  a  new  rapprochement  with  France  could 
be  used  to  gain  more  influence  over  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

If  U.S.  opposition  to  a  German  nuclear  ef- 
fort is  Indeed  firm  and  unconditional,  it 
would  seem  desirable  that  this  position  be 
made  crystal  clear.  One  step  in  this  direc- 
tion might  be  to  deemphasize  the  MLF  as 
a  means  to  meet  actual  or  anticipated  Ger- 
man pressures  for  a  national  nuclear  force, 
especially  since  its  efficacy  in  this  respect  is 
open  to  question.  There  Is  a  significant  dif- 
ference between  conveying  the  impression 
that  fear  of  irresistible  pressures  looms  large 
in  the  American  rationale  for  the  MLF.  and 
the  impression  that  the  project  represents  a 
limited  response  to  limited  and  reasonable 
German  desires.  A  certain  amount  of  Amer- 
ican leverage  vis-a-vis  Germany  could  well 
be  at  stake. 

F.  A  threat  to  arms  control  negotiations  and 
im-proved  East-West  relations? 
Supporters  of  the  MLF  believe  that  there 
is  no  basic  incompatibility  between  Ameri- 
can support  for  a  nondissemination  agree- 
ment at  the  18  Nation  Disarmament  Con- 
ference at  Geneva  and  American  promotion 
of  the  MLF.  They  see  the  MLF  as  a  meas- 
ure to  combat  nuclear  proliferation  and  to 
promote  multilateral  arms  control  ar- 
rangements. The  MLF  need  not  lead  to 
any  increase  beyond  already  planned  in- 
creases in  the  nuclear  forces  maintained 
by  the  Western  alliance  because  it  can  sub- 
stitute for  programed  American  forces.  The 
British  and  French  forces  might  at  some 
future  time  be  merged  with  the  MLF.  and 
thereby  become  subject  to  multilateral 
control.  An  American  veto  over  use  would 
be  maintained  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
It  would  not  be  relinquished  if  this  meant 
increasing  the  number  of  separate  nuclear 
forces  in  Europe.     The  MLF  could  not  add 
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to  the  number  of  nationally  controlled  nu- 
clear forces;  it  might  even  lead  to  a 're- 
duction in  the  number  of  these  forces. 

It  is  further  argued  that  the  MLF  con- 
stitutes a  safe  response  to  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  a  moderate  West  German 
Ciovernment  and  that  it. takes  account  of 
the  special  political  position  of  Germany. 
The  MLF,  it  is  contended,  would  serve  the 
interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
European  countries  as  well  as  the  interests 
of  the  West  in  that  it  would  deflect  any 
German  pressures  for  nationally  controlled 
nuclear  forces.  It  is  hoped  that  through 
detailed  Western  e.xplan^itions  of  the  project 
the  Soviet  Union  may  at  least  be  convinced 
that  the  MLF  is  not  intended  to  be  pro- 
vocative, that  the  control  arrangements  for 
the  force  will  be  safer  than  existing  systems 
for  the  control  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons, 
and  that  there  is  no  Western  intention  of 
giving  West  Germany  national  control  over 
the  force. 

Continued  Soviet  hostility  to  the  project 
may  be  expected,  however.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  this  hostility  will  reflect  (1)  a 
calculation  that  the  MLF  can  be  exploited  as 
a  divisive  issue  in  the  West;  (2)  traditional 
opposition  to  any  measure  that  promises  to 
further  the  cohesion  of  the  Western  alliance 
and  to  provide  an  effective  counter  to  the 
Soviet  forces  arrayed  against  Western  Europe: 
and  (3)  a  persistent  and  genuine  fear  of  Ger- 
many. Pointing  to  these  mixed  motives  and 
to  other  Soviet  objectives  in  relations  with 
tt^e  United  States  and  Western  Europe,  some 
observers  conclude  that  it  is  unlikelv  that  an 
agreement  to  establish  the  MLF  would  pro- 
voke drastic  Soviet  measiu-es  of  retaliation  or 
reverse  the  trend  toward  a  relaxation  in 
tensions  between  the  Soviet  Unio.i  and  the 
West.'" 

Some  supporters  of  the  MLF  acknowledge 
that  a  Geneva  nondlssemination  agreement 
might  prove  more  difficult  and  perhaps  Im- 
possible to  achieve  if  the  MLF  is  established. 
They  believe,  however,  that  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  from  a  project  that  will  further 
Western  cohesion  and  directly  combat.  In 
Europe  at  least.  Incentives  to  acquire  na- 
tional nuclear  forces,  outweigh  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  from  a  nondlssemination 
agreement. 

They  point  to  the  probability  that  the  nu- 
clear "haves"  are  already  under  substantial 
restraints  not  to  assist  the  nuclear  "have 
nots."  They  argue  that  the  MLF  would  not 
be  incompatible  with  other  arms  control  ob- 
jectives, such  as  an  agreement  limiting  land- 
based  nuclear  weapons  in  a  central  European 
zone  and  a  freeze  on  delivery  vehicles  for 
strategic  weapons.'" 

Among  opponents  of  the  MLF  who  have 
discussed  the  project  in  detail,  probably  a 
minority  have  stressed  the  Western  goals  of 
arms  control,  stable  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  encouragement  of  centrifugal 
tendencies  in  the  Soviet  bloc  In  arguing 
against  the  desirability  of  the  project.  This 
minority,  however,  has  used  to  good  advan- 
tage the  arguments  of  the  majority  of  out- 
right opponents  or  critics  of  the  project. 
They  have  pointed  to  the  possibility  that 
-the  MLF  may  not  promote  alliance  cohesion, 
that  It  may  not  be  an  appropriate  response 
to  the  German  problem  Insofar  as  it  exists, 
and  that  it  may  further  complicate  relations 
among  Western  European  nations.  They 
have  added  these  risks  to  the  risks  of  jeopard- 
izing other  Western  goals  and  concluded 
that  the  project  should  not  be  pursued. 

These  critics  argue  that  supporters  and 
opponents  alike  admit  that  there  Is  no 
pressing  military  need  for  the  MLF.     They 


""•See,  for  example,  Zblgniew  Brzezinskl, 
"Moscow  and  the  MLF:  Hostility  and  Am- 
bivalence." Foreign  Affairs,  October  1964, 
PD. 126-134. 

"See,  for  example,  Osgood,  "The  Case  for 
the  MLF,"  op.   cit.,  pp.  49-52. 


suggest  that  the  nuclear  arsenal  of  the 
United  States  is  more  than  adequate  lo  meet 
the  threat  of  Soviet  IRBM's,  and  that  the 
number  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  deployed 
in  Europe  is  more  than  adequate  to  deal 
with  lesser  threats.  Efforts  should  be  con- 
centrated on  Ipiprovlng  conventional  forces 
in  Europe  and  on  seeking  ways  to  thin  out  or 
more  effectively  control  the  nuclear  weapons 
on  the  European  Continent.  The  nuclear 
weapons  race  v/ill  only  be  accelerated  by  the 
establishment  of  the  MLF,  which  may  very 
well  be  described  as  under  effective  control 
and  as  a  substitute  for  programed  weapons 
or  o'osoleccent  weapons,  but  which  neverthe- 
less will  appear  as  a  menacing  new  strategic 
weapons  system.  Indeed,  there  Is  a  basic 
contradiction  between  emphasizing  control 
and  nonproliferation  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  credibility  of  a  signlflcant  strategic 
deterrent  to  Europeans. 

The  same  problem  arises  in  the  Geneva 
disarmament  negotiations.  The  MLF  may 
well  be  reconciled  with  the  letter  of  a  non- 
dissemination  agreement;  but  it  stands  in 
contradiction  to  the  spirit  of  such  an  agree- 
ment, especially  insofar  as  it  may  increase 
appetites  for  nationally  controlled  forces  and 
not  appease  them.  If  the  United  States  is 
willing  to  join  with  nonnuclear  European 
powers  to  set  up  a  strategic  nuclear  force, 
would  it  be  willing  to  contemplate  the  same 
arrangements  with  the  Indians,  the  Jap- 
anese, the  Nationalist  Chinese? 

Even  If  a  nondlssemination  agreement  Is 
not  assigned  the  highest  priority,  an  antag- 
onized Soviet  Union  may  refuse  to  continue 
general  discussions  that  might  lead  to  other 
arms  control  arrangements.  Soviet  and 
Eastern  European  fears  of  Germany  should 
not  be  underemphaslzed.  It  Is  contended. 
The  new  Soviet  leaders  could  well  see  in  the 
MLF  a  sign  that  the  West  Is  not  Interested 
in  further  measures  to  reduce  tensions;  they 
could  well  wonder,  by  looking  at  the  trend 
of  Western  policy  In  the  rearmament  of 
Germajiy,  if  the  West  will  hold  firm  In  re- 
sisting possible  German  pressures  for  a  na- 
tional nuclear  force;  they  could  well  fear  the 
emergence  of  a  European  force  of  which  Ger- 
many might  be  the  dominant  member. 

It  is  further  suggested  that  the  MLF,  by 
augmenting  East  European  fears  of  a  nu- 
clear-armed Germany,  will  force  East  Eu- 
ropean leaders  to  draw  closer  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviet  bloc  will  find  new  rea- 
sons for  unity  at  a  time  when  there  Is  a 
hopeful  trend  toward  the  lowering  of  bar- 
riers between  Eastern  and  Western  Europe 
and  toward  Improved  relations  between  West 
Germany  and  various  East  European  coun- 
tries.'' 

These  asumptions  are  questioned  by  those 
observers  who  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  an  overriding  interest  in  seeking  areas  of 
accommodation  with  the  West  In  order  to  be 
free  to  deal  with  pressing  economic  problems 
at  home  and  deteriorating  bloc  relations. 
This  interest  would  preclude  any  major  revi- 
sion of  Soviet  policy  In  reaction  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  MLF.  Eastern  European 
countries.  It  Is  argued,  will  continue  to  find 
it  In  their  Interest  to  assert  more  Independ- 
ence vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  in- 
crease their  contacts  with  the  West.  They 
will  at  least  not  seek  to  undo  what  has  al- 
ready been  done. 

Despite  disagreement  as  to  whether  the 
MLF  can  further  a  broad  range  of  Western 
Interests  and  as  to  how  the  Soviet  bloc  will 
react  to  an  agreement  to  proceed  with  the 
project,  many  observers  would  join  v/ith  those 
supporters  and  opponents  of  the  project 
who  have  urged  that  further  steps  be  taken 

'»The  arguments  set  out  above  have  been 
drawn  In  part  from  Newhouse,  op.  cit.; 
Wayland  Young,  "The  Insoluble  Issue,"  the 
Listener,  July  30,  1964,  pp.  147-148,  169;  and 
John  Silard,  "Should  the  United  States  Con- 
tinue To  Promote  the  MLF?"  study  paper  for 
the  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  April  1964. 


to  reassure  the  Soviet  Union  about  Western 
Intentions  with  respect  to  Germany.  One 
Soviet  e:;pert  has  suggested  a  pledge  by  the 
United  States  to  oppose  any  West  German 
attempt  to  tran.cform  participation  In  the 
MLF  Into  an  independent  nuclear  effort,  and 
a  pledge  to  the  U.N.  by  nonnuclear  MLF 
participants  that  they  would  not  seek  inde- 
pendent nuclear  forces.'" 

IV.    THE    MILIT.^P.Y    RATIONALE    FOR    THE   MLP 

A.  The  MRBM  requirement 
The  military  rationale  for  the  MLF  centers 
about  a  NATO  requirement  for  MRBM's,  sta- 
tioned on  or  near  the  European  Continent,  to 
counter  between  700  and  800  Soviet  missiles 
targeted  on  Western  Europe.  The  Thor  and 
Jupiter  missiles  stationed  In  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  and  Turkey  have  been  removed  because 
they  were  obsolete.  European-based  Amerl- 
caji  and  British  planes  with  the  range  to 
cover  these  missiles  and  other  Soviet  targets 
are  obsolescent.  Existing  and  planned  tac- 
tical aircraft  and  missiles  with  nuclear  de- 
livery capabilities  and  ranges  reaching  Into 
the  western  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
needed  for  other  missions.  Two  Supreme 
Allied  Commanders  In  Europe — General  Nor- 
stad  and  General  Lemnltzer — have  urged  that 
the  MRBM  requirement  be  met;  they  have 
been  seconded  by  various  European  mllltari' 
officials. 

In  recent  years,  U.S.  officials  have  become 
increasingly  opposed  to  the  Idea  of  placing 
AlRBM's  on  the  European  Continent,  wheth- 
er in  fixed,  hardened  sites  or  on  mobile  car- 
riers. The  missiles  would  be  difficult  to  hide 
or  to  move  about  without  detection  on  the 
densely  populated  European  Continent.  They 
would  present  easy  and  possibly  tempting 
targets  to  the  Soviet  Union;  they  would  be  a 
source  of  disquiet  and  controversy  among 
West  European  populations.  Existing  and 
programed  U.S.  strategic  weapons  systems, 
both  land  based  and  sea  based,  are  more 
than  sufficient,  they  believe,  to  cover  the 
Soviet  targets  In  question.  They  recog- 
nize, however,  that  some  Europeans  have 
questioned  whether  they  could  rely  on  weap- 
ons systems  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  United  States  and  located  largely  in  the 
United  States. 

The  MLF,  Its  supporters  argue,  provides  a 
way  to  meet  the  MRBM  requirement,  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  the  disadvantages 
of  land-based  missiles  In  Western  Europe. 
Europeans  would  be  reassured  because  they 
would  have  a  voice  in  the  management  and 
control  of  this  force;  they  would  be  reas- 
sured because  the  MLF  would  be  targeted  ex- 
clusively on  Soviet  weapons  systems  threat- 
ening Europe;  they  would  be  reassured  be- 
cause MLF  ships  would  to  a  large  extent  use 
European  ports  and  sail  In  European  waters." 


'"  See  Brzezinskl,  op.  cit.,  p.  134. 

-"  See  Smith,  op.  cit..  for  a  more  extensive 
presentation  of  the  advantages  of  the  MLF 
In  meeting  the  MRBM  requirement.  The 
views  of  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  are 
also  relevant:  "As  to  the  multilateral  force, 
this  country  has  stated  that  It  does  not  be- 
lieve there  Is  an  urgent  military  requirement 
for  such  a  force.  This  is  because  the  forces 
that  I  have  outlined  to  you  in  table  2  we 
consider  to  be  adequate  to  deter  and  pro- 
tect the  United  States  and  our  NATO  Allies 
in  relation  to  the  Soviet  forces  [deleted] 
for  the  period  under  review.  •  »  •  We  do 
see  a  possibility,  however,  of  developing  such 
a  force,  and  that  is  the  position  we  are  tak- 
ing with  them.  [Deleted.]  If  they  are  will- 
ing to  contribute  financially  to  it  we  are  will- 
ing to  contribute  financially  to  It  under  those 
circumstances."  Military  Procurement  Au- 
thorizations Fiscal  Year  1963:  Hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Department  of  Defense 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  U.S. 
Senate,  88th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Feb.  3-7.  17-21, 
1964,  p.  72. 
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Thus  the  MLF  would  meet  European  re- 
nulrements  and  help  to  reduce  European 
fears  Would  It  be  an  unnecessary  and  costxy 
duplication  of  existing  and  planned  strategic 
forces'  "No"  is  the  answer,  because  the  MLF 
could  substitute  for  programed  U.S.  forces, 
and  Europeans  would  defray  a  large  part  of 
the  costs. 

The  military  rationale  for  the  MLF  has 
been  criticized  from  several  conflicting  points 
of  view.  Some  observers  flatly  contest  the 
existence  of  an  MRBM  requirement.  They 
do  not  believe  that  effective  deterrence  of 
a  soviet  attack  on  Europe  depends  on  match- 
ine  Soviet  capabilities  at  every  level  with 
equivalent  capabilities  in  Western  Europe. 
They  believe  that  a  Soviet  assault  on  West- 
ern Europe  with  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
is  the  most  unlikely  of  eventualities,  but 
that  if  It  did  occur,  the  United  States  would 
immediately  engage  its  own  strategic  weap- 
ons They  believe  that  small,  probing  con- 
ventional attacks  are  much  more  likely,  and 
that  NATO  must  be  prepared  to  meet  these 
actions  with  conventional  and  iactical  nu- 
clear capabilities.  The  Soviet  Union,  they 
argue,  is  well  aware  of  the  awesome  number 
of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  deployed  In  Eu- 
rope—both short  range  and  long  range  (up 
to  400  miles).  The  possibility  that  these 
vfeapons  would  be  used  to  repulse  a  con- 
ventional attack  serves  as  an  effective  deter- 
rent to  Soviet  thrusts. 

Other  critics  acknowledge  that  an  MRBM 
requirement  may  exist,  but  believe  that  it 
is  best  met  by  present  arrangements.     The 
only  effective   deterrent  to   an   attack  with 
strategic  weapons,  they  contend,  is  the  threat 
of  a  rapid  response.    A  rapid  response  can  be 
mounted   only  when   there   is   one   decision 
to  be  made  by  one  person.     Europeans  can 
participate  in  establishing  the  guidelines  for 
a  decision  by  the  U.S.  President;  the  decision 
must  be   his  if  a  credible  threat  Is  to  be 
achieved.     The  United  States  has  deployed 
three   Polaris    submarines    to    the    Mediter- 
ranean.    There  are,  therefore,   a  minimum 
of  48  MRBM's  that  have  been  assigned  to 
NATO  and  are  already  in  the  European  area. 
Some   observers   have   expressed   the   sus- 
picion that  the  MRBM  requirement  Is  largely 
a  German    requirement,    promoted    by    the 
German      military      establishment.^'     They 
doubt  that  other  Europeans  see  any   great 
need  for  MRBM's  either  now  or  in  the  future. 
Admittedly,  Great  Britain  and  France  have 
embarked  on  expensive  programs  to  acquire 
strategic  nuclear  weapons.     But  these  pro- 
grams represent  a  search  for  nationally  con- 
trolled weapons,  not  a  search  for  MRBM's 
subject  to  a  U.S.  veto  on  use.     The  only  vir- 
tue Germans  and  Italians  could  possibly  see 
in  the  MLF.  It  is  contended,  is  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  force  might  come  under  exclu- 
sive European  control.     Even  If  there  were 
no  American  veto,  they  might  well  wonder 
whether  a  force  subject  to  several  European 
vetoes  could  be  effective. 

Finally,  a  few  critics  reject  the  MLF  In 
favor  of  land-based  missiles  In  Europe.  They 
believe  that  these  missiles  would  be  less  vul- 
nerable and  more  accurate  than  missiles  on 
surface  ships.  They  see  no  reason  why  con- 
trol arrangements  similar  to  those  being 
planned  for  the  MLF  could  not  be  applied  to 
land -based  missiles.     They  assign  less  weight 


='  See,  for  example.  Leonard  Beaton.  In  the 
Economist,  Aug.  29.  1964,  p.  806.  It  has  been 
reported  that  during  recent  consultations 
between  German  and  American  defense  offi- 
cials the  United  States  promised  to  sell  Im- 
proved Pershing  missiles  with  a  range  of  700 
miles  to  Germany  when  they  became  avail- 
able. Since  these  missiles  could  reach 
strategic  targets  in  the  western  Soviet  Union, 
it  is  to  be  wondered  whether  the  German 
MRBM  requirement,  insofar  as  It  exists,  has 
not  already  been  met.  See  the  New  York 
Times,  Nov.  22,  1964,  p.  1. 


than  do  supporters  of  the  MLF  to  the  politi- 
cal disadvantages  of  land-based  missiles. 
B.  An  integrated  alliance  effort 
U.S.  officials  are  firmly  convinced  that 
effective  deterrence  and  effective  defense  in 
the  nuclear  age  can  be  achieved  only  on  the 
basis  of  cooperation  efforts  that  extend  far 
beyond  the  mere  coordination  of  national 
forces.  Interdependence  is  a  necessary  as- 
sumption; military  independence  Is  a  possi- 
bly dangerous  Illusion.  Common  plans,  a 
common  strategy,  a  common  command 
structiu-e,  and  a  rational  allocation  of  tasks 
to  the  degree  possible  are  necessary.  The 
United  States  provides  the  great  bulk  of  the 
nuclear  forces  and  a  large  part  of  the  con- 
ventional forces  on  which  the  alliance  de- 
pends. The  say  of  the  United  States  in  the 
use  of  these  forces  will  be  necessarily  large; 
it  does  not  exclude  a  European  say.  Tlie  Idea 
that  a  European  nuclear  force  or  national 
nuclear  forces  could  be  used  effectively  apart 
from  the  superior  forces  of  the  United  States 
is  dangerous  and  divisive. 

U.S.  supporters  of  the  MLF  and  a  few 
European  supporters  believe  that  the  project 
can  further  these  views  and  promote  agree- 
ment on  alliance  plans  and  strategy. 
American  supporters,  especially,  probably 
hope  that  close  collaboration  In  all  phases 
of  planning  for  a  force  that  will  be  closely 
integrated  with  U.S.  forces  will  taring  greater 
understanding  and  acceptance  of  U.S.  stra- 
tegic doctrine.  There  may  also  be  some  hope 
that  some  Europeans  will  cease  to  look 
longingly  to  the  eventual  establishment  of  a 
European  force. 

Sceptics  suggest  that  some  Europeans  have 
learned  to  live  with  nuclear  dependence,  and 
that  some  have  not.  They  suspect  that  the 
former  would  be  happy  to  gain  greater  ac- 
cess to  the  sources  of  U.S.  decisions;  espe- 
cially If  they  could  be  sure  of  having  Influ- 
ence on  decisions  affecting  the  use  of  all 
alliance  forces,  before  and  during  crises. 
They  doubt  that  the  MLF  promises  either 
greater  access  or  Increased  Influence.  "They 
suspect  that  the  latter  cannot  be  converted 
by  participation  In  integrated  efforts  under 
American  auspices,  whether  small  scale  or 
large  scale. 

C.  Other  alliance  requirements 
Many  critics  of  the  MLF  believe  that  im- 
provements in  the  conventional  capabilities 
of  the  alliance  should  be  given  the  highest 
priority  They  see  the  MLF  as  a  costly  and 
unnecessary  diversion  from  this  task.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  major  European  par- 
ticipants would  spend  between  1  and 
4  percent  of  their  annual  defense  budgets 
during  the  first  5  years  of  construction  of 
the  force  and  other  European  participants, 
less  than  1  percent.  These  critics  believe 
that  these  expenditures  represent  significant 
and  controversial  svims  In  several  European 
countries. 

Supporters  of  the  project  deny  that  the 
requirement  of  improved  conventional  ca- 
pabilities will  take  second  place  if  an  agree- 
ment on  the  MLF  Is  reached.  They  believe 
that  If  the  needs  of  nonnuclear  European 
powers  for  Increased  access  to  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  strategic  weapons  are 
satisfied,  there  may  well  be  a  greater  Inclina- 
tion to  meet  the  conventional  requirements 
of  the  alliance. 

Some  observers  believe  that  a  decision  to 
proceed  with  the  MLF  could  well  provide 
Europeans  with  a  convenient  excuse  for  a 
lack  of  Interest  in  Improved  conventional 
efforts.  They  doubt,  however,  that  abandon- 
ment of  the  project  would  lead  to  any  greater 
disposition  to  Increase  defense  budgets  and 
to  look  to  gaps  In  conventional  defense  than 
hitherto  shown.  For  most  Europeans,  the 
threat  of  an  invasion  from  the  East  has 
receded.  Despite  some  questioning  of  the 
credibility  of  the  American  commitment, 
reliance   on  the   efficacy   of   nuclear   deter- 


rence is  preferred  to  contemplation  of  the 
possibility  of  conventional  war  on  the  Euro- 
pean Continent. 

D.  A  credible  deterrent  and  an  effective 

striking  force? 
Three  novel  features  of  the  MLF  have  led 
opponents  to  doubt  that  the  force  could  be 
a  credible  deterrent  and  an  effective  striking 
force,  and  have  led  supporters  to  cite  exten- 
sive studies  to  show  that  novelty  is  no  bar 
to  feasibility  and  efficacy.    These  features  are 
mixed-manning,  surface  vessels  as  opposed 
to  submarines,  and  multilateral  control  .- 
1.  Mixed  Manning 
Most  supporters  agree  that  the  manning  of    . 
a  hlgnly  complex  weapons  system  with  crews 
whose  members  would  be  representatives  of 
their  different  national  governments  has  no 
precedent.    They  see  no  obstacles,  however, 
that  cannot  be  overcome  by  careful  selection 
and  long,  and  intenlsve  training.     The  ex- 
periment being   carried  out  on  the  guided 
missile    destroyer,    the    U.S.S.     Claude     V. 
Ricketts,  they  believe,  has  shown  the  feasi- 
bility  of   mixed-manning.    Small   problems 
of   food   and   different   national   pay   scales 
may  be  easily  surmounted. 

Critics  of  the  MLP  see  no  reason  why  the 
combination  of  multinational  crews  and  an 
advanced  weapons  system  cannot  be  proved 
workable  for  certain  purposes.  What  they 
question  is  the  idea  that  the  combination 
can  be  workable  given  the  crucial  Importance 
mixed-manning  assiunes  in  MLF  control  ar- 
rangements. They  fail  to  see  how  a  har- 
monious and  unified  crew— essential  to  rapid 
and  effective  action — can  be  built  on  the 
principle  that  each  national  group  serves  as  a 
check  on  another  to  assture  that  no  nation 
or  national  group  can  gain  control  of  one  or 
more  ships  or  Impede  or  otherwise  inter- 
fere with  the  execution  of  orders. 

2.  Surface  Ships  Verstis  Submarines 
Surface  ships  were  chosen  for  the  MLP 
because  they  would  require  less  time  to  build 
and  could  be  built  in  European  shipyards. 
They  would  be  less  costly,  would  be  less  com- 
plicated to  operate  than  Polaris  submarines, 
and  would  require  relatively  simple  logistic 
support.  The  number  of  ships  and  missiles 
presently  being  discvissed  reflects  an  esti- 
mate as  to  a  possible  minimum  ntunber 
necessary  given  a  certain  amount  of  vulner- 
ability and  a  possible  maximum  number 
necessary  to  counter  effectively  Soviet 
MRBM's.  After  extensive  studies,  American 
and  European  military  and  pohtlcal  officials 
concerned  with  the  project  have  apparently 
reached  the  conclusion  that  a  surface  fleet, 
if  properly  deployed,  could  have  a  high  degree 
of  survivability.--' 

Doubts  persist,  however,  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  a  surface  system  that  will  be  easier  to 
track  than  submarines,  and   to  which  the 
Soviet  Union  might  not  hesitate  to  assign 
the  number  of  trawlers  required  for  adequate 
surveillance.     It  will  be  difficult  to  counter- 
act an  impression  extending  well  beyond  the 
European   press   that   the   political   require- 
ment of  mixed  manning  has  led  to  the  choice 
of  a  second-best  weapons  system  that  cannot 
meet  the  military  requirement  defined. 
3.  Multilateral  Control 
Doubts   have   also   been    expressed    as    to 
whether  a  force  with  multiple  vetoes  on  use 
could   serve    as    a   credible   deterrent.     One 
expert  observer  has  reached  the  conclusion 
that   tlie   force   would    neither   significantly 
increase    the    credibility    of    a    nuclear    re- 
sponse to  Soviet  aggression  nor  significantly 


==  See  Osgood.  "The  Case  for  the  MLF."  op. 
cit.  for  an  extensive  discussion  of  these  fea- 
tures. „,    ^         ,. 

:'See  for  example.  Thomas  W.  Connolly, 
"The  Ballistic  Missile  Surface  Force,"  U.S. 
Naval  Institute  Proceedings,  June  1964.  pp. 
41-47. 
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decrease  the  credibility  of  a  nuclear  re- 
sponse. This  conclusion  depends  on  the 
assumptions  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  con- 
tinue to  be  deterred  primarily  by  superior 
American  forces  and  that  the  MLF  control 
group  would  not  make  a  decision  on  use 
independently  of  an  American  decision  to 
use  or  not  to  use  the  great  bulk  of  alli- 
ance nuclear  weapons  remaining  under 
American  control.^' 

It  is  possible  then  that  the  issue  of  the 
credibility  of  a  force  under  multilateral 
control  may  prove  In  practice  to  be  largely 
irrelevant.  From  an  American  point  of  view, 
this  would  be  a  major  advantage  of  the 
MLF.  From  a  European  point  of  view,  it 
might  be  concluded  that  the  MLF  will  do 
little  more  than   confirm  the  status  quo. 

V.    ALTERNATIVES 

Alternative  approaches  to  alliance  prob- 
lems that  the  MLF  is  designed  to  meet  have 
been  suggested  by  many  observers.  Dis- 
cussion of  some  proposals  Is  long  standing; 
discussion-  of  others,  more  recent.  Prefer- 
ences vary  according  to  how  alliance  prob- 
lems are  diagnosed.  One  observer  may  em- 
phasize the  problerh  of  control  over  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons;  another  may  be- 
lieve that  the  real  problem  is  one  of  reach- 
ing agreed  alliance  policies  at  the  highest 
political  level;  still  another  may  stress  the 
need  for  greater  European  participation  m 
the  development  of  military  plans  and 
strategy.  All  do  not  necessarily  conclude 
that  the  MLF  should  be  rejected  outright  in 
favor  of  some  other  proposal;  some  believe 
that  the  MLF.  in  combination  with  various 
other  steps  toward  nuclear  sharing  or  more 
political  and  military  consultation,  might 
prove  productive. 

A.  Abandon  the  MLF  and  seek  no  substitutes 
for  the  time  being 

A  few  critics  believe  that  the  MLF  should 
be  abandoned,  as  gracefully  as  possible,  and 
that  no  alternative  scheme  should  be  sought 
for  the  time  being.  They  suggest  that  any 
substitute  for  the  MLF  that  also  attempts  to 
reconcile  a  number  of  conflicting  points  of 
view  will  be  encumbered  with  the  same  po- 
litical liabilities  and  will  be  of  equally  du- 
bious military  value.  Europeans  disagree  as 
to  what  they  would  like  the  United  States  to 
offer.  Americans  undoubtedly  disagree  as  to 
what  they  are  prepared  to  offer.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  alliance  has  come  to  an 
end,  or  that  the  United  States  should  pre- 
pare to  withdraw  from  Europe.  It  does  mean 
that  both  Americans  and  Europeans  need 
some  time  to  consider  what  divides  them  and 
what  unites  them,  free  from  distracting  pro- 
posals that  represent  essentially  mechanical 
approaches  to  political  problems  of  moment. 
There  are  many  ties  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe — political,  military,  and 
economic.  They  will  not  be  compromised  by 
a  failure  to  agree  right  now  on  what  new 
Institutional  form  they  might  take. 

This  view  assumes,  of  course,  that  there 
Is  time;  that  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of 
Europeans  who  oppose  one  or  another  of  De 
Gaulle's  policy  aims  to  relieve  the  United 
States  of  an  unrewarding.  Inappropriate,  and 
even  counterproductive  task;  that  If  this 
proposition  is  incorrect,  the  sooner  the 
United  States  finds  out,  the  better;  that  West 
Germany  is  not  yet  ready  or  free  to  Jump  into 
the  arms  of  France  or  the  Soviet  Union;  and 
that  the  course  of  wisdom  is  to  be  attentive 
to  but  not  overly  solicitous  about  West  Ger- 
man needs.  This  view  also  assumes  that  the 
United  States  and  West  Germany  are  not 
so  committed  to  the  MLF  that  a  face-saving 
substitute  must  be  found  if  the  project  is 
abandoned. 


B.  Change  V.S.  policies  on  nuclear  sharing; 

change  U.S.  strategic  doctrine 

In  one  of  the  more  extreme  versions  of  this 
alternative,  it  is  suggested  that  the  United 
States  assist  any  of  its  allies  who  so  wish  in 
acquiring  national  nuclear  deterrent  forces. 
Alliance  cohesion  requires  mutual  trust  and 
equality  in  weapons  systems.  There  might 
be  preauthorizatlon  for  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  front-line  forces  in  certain  con- 
tingencies; the  authority  of  SACEUR  to 
make  decisions  on  use  also  ought  to  be  in- 
creased. MRBM's  should  he  stationed  on 
the  European  Continent:  NATO  should 
maintain  forces  clearly  superior  to  those 
of  the  East.-'' 

Other  observers  are  more  cautious  but 
nevertheless  think  that  it  might  be  desirable 
to  modify  U.S.  policies  on  the  sharing  of 
nuclear  weapons  technology  and  on  the 
transfer  of  parts  of  atomic  weapons  to  in- 
clude at  least  France.  They  would,  of  course, 
set  certain  conditions  to  assistance — agree- 
ment on  strategy,  perhaps,  or  agreement  to 
the  coordination  of  forces  v/ith  U.S.  forces 
and  to  a  cooperative  effort  with  Great 
Britain.-'"  Some  of  these  observers  believe 
that  the  United  States  could,  thereby,  ac- 
tively promote  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  but  coordinated  European  force. 
They  assume,  of  course,  that  West  Germany 
would  be  willing  to  accept  a  position  of 
inferiority  vis-a-vis  Great  Britain  and 
Prance,  and  that  Europeans  themselves 
agree  on  the  desirability  of  a  European 
force. 

Still  other  observers  believe  that  U.S. 
strategic  doctrine  contains  some  dangerous 
ambiguities  about  the  use  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  in  case  of  a  conventional  Soviet  as- 
sault on  Western  Europe.  They  believe  that 
under  certain  conditions,  the  deferred  use  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  could  work  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies.  They  suggest  that  removal  of  these 
ambiguities  could  meet  the  interests  of  both 
Europeans  and  Americans. 

C.  More  political  and  military  consultation 
Both  opponents  and  supporters  of  the  MLF 

have  joined  in  urging  greater  political  and 
military  consultation  among  alliance  mem- 
bers. Those  who  believe  that  there  is  a 
crisis  of  political  confidence  in  NATO  sug- 
gest that  more  frequent  and  high-level  con- 
sultation on  all  the  world  problems  that  face 
the  members  of  NATO  would  be  desirable. 
Some  suggest  a  kind  of  contingency  plan- 
ning on  the  model  of  the  four-power  Berlin 
group.  Others  suggest  a  four-  or  five-power 
directorate,  possibly  Joined  by  representatives 
of  other  NATO  nations  and  the  Secretary- 
General  of  NATO,  to  coordinate  and  reach 
agreement  on  broad  alliance  policies.  These 
observers  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
NATO  allies  of  the  United  States  are  espe- 
cially distrustful  of  U.S.  policies  vis-a-vis 
the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the  Far  East,  south- 
east Asia,  and  Africa.  Implicit  in  their  sug- 
gestions for  more  consultation  and  some 
kind  of  NATO  directorate  is  the  idea  that  the 
United  States  would  be  disposed  to  follow 
alliance  guidelines,  if  indeed  general  agree- 
ment on  what  they  should  be  could  be 
reached.-'^ 

These  and  other  observers  also  believe  that 
more  military  consultation  among  alliance 
members  would  be  desirable.     They  suggest 


•*  See  Osgood.  "The  Case  for  the  MLF."  op. 
clt..  pp.  18-19. 


-■  See,  for  example,  Stefan  Possony,  "The 
Ethos  of  Interdependence,"  Modern  Age,  fall 
1963.  pp.  3.55-369. 

-'•  See,  for  example,  Kissinger,  op.  cit. 

^  For  variations  on  these  themes  see  Bowie, 
op.  cit.;  Sommer,  op.  cit.;  Alastair  Buchan, 
"The  Multilateral  Force:  A  Study  in  Alliance 
Politics,"  International  Affairs  (London) ,  Oc- 
tober 1964,  pp.  619-637;  Heru-y  Kissinger. 
"Coalition  Diplomacy  in  a  Nuclear  Age," 
Foreign  Affairs,  July  1964.  pp.  525-545. 


that  the  Exu-opean  allies  of  the  United  States 
are  less  interested  in  being  associated  with 
the  firing  of  nuclear  weapons  and  targeting 
than  with  the  formulation  of  strategic  plans. 
They  believe  that  Europeans  would  prefer 
effective  Influence  over  the  whole  of  Ameri- 
can potentialities  to  a  complete  influence 
over  one  insignificant  part  of  these  poten- 
tialities. Thus  one  critic  describes  the  MLF 
as  his  second  choice  and  says  that  his  first 
choice  is  "for  the  European  partners  to  have 
a  well-organized  inflvience  on  the  drawing  up 
of  strategic  plans  and  the  preparation  of 
military  decisions  in  this  field."  =« 

Suggestions  vary  for  the  implementation 
of  these  ideas.  Some  observers  have  pro- 
posed moving  the  NATO  military  committee 
and  standing  group  from  Washington  to 
Paris.  Others  have  proposed  going^  beyond 
recent  steps  to  broaden  European  particlpa- 
tion  in  the  standing  group.  Common  to  sev- 
eral proposals  is  the  idea  that  the  U.S.  Presl- 
dent  should  act  as  a  trustee  for  alliance 
members.  Common  plans  and  guidelines, 
especially  for  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons, 
should  be  drawn  up  by  a  council  of  NATO 
allies.  The  U.S.  President  should  act  on  the 
basis  of  these  plans. 

Some  American  officials  point  out  that  the 
United  States,  since  the  NATO  meetings  at 
Athens  in  1962  and  Ottawa  In  1963,  has  sub- 
stantially increased  the  flow  of  Information 
to  its  allies,  and  has  undertaken  detailed  ex- 
planations of  U.S.  strategic  plans  and  the 
estimates  on  which  they  are  based.  They  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of 
joint  planning  that  can  take  place  short  of 
Joint  ownership  of  the  weapons  systems  in- 
volved.  Some  observers  suggest  that  con- 
sultation and  joint  planning  is  already  highly 
organized  in  NATO  and  wonder  what  more 
can  be  accomplished  short  of  European 
representation  and  weight  in  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Defense.-** 

D.  Apply  the  MLF  approach  to  existing  or 
planned  weapons  systems 

Behind  proposals  for  the  mixed-manning 
and/or  Joint  ownership  and  control  of  exist- 
ing and  planned  weapons  systems  lies  the 
idea  that  this  approach  would  be  less  costly— 
politically  and  financially — than  the  MLF  as 
presently  proposed.  These  weapons  systems 
are  of  proved  military  eCBcacy;  their  subjec- 
tion to  some  kind  of  multilateral  control 
could  be  accomplished  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time. 

One  proposal  is  that  a  squadron  (50)  of 
Minuteman  missiles  located  in  the  United 
States  and  subsequently  a  wing  (150)  of  these 
missiles  be  jointly  manned  and  placed  under 
multilateral  control.  The  missiles  would 
cost  considerably  less  than  the  surface  ship 
system  proposed  for  the  MLF;  European  par- 
ticipants would  share  costs  with  the  United 
States:  the  control  system  would  be  similar 
to  that  proposed  for  the  MLF  with  a  U.S.  veto 
over  use.''" 

It  has  also  been  proposed  that  various 
European-based  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
systems — planes     and     missiles — either     be 
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^  Fritz  Erler,  "Partners  in  Strategy,"  Atlan- 
tic Community  Quarterly,  summer  1963.  p. 
299.  Erler  would  probably  be  Foreign  Minis- 
ter in  any  Social  Democratic  Government  In 
West  Germany. 

-'"For  a  more  moderate  statement  of  this 
view,  see  Gen.  James  E.  Moore  (retired), 
"NATO  Today:  An  Analysis  of  Its  Nuclear  and 
Conventional  Power."  Army.  August  1964, 
pp.  27-33. 

="  See  "Report  of  the  Committee  on  Defense 
Questions  and  Armaments,"  WEU  Assembly, 
Mr.  Duynstee  (Netherlands),  Rapporteur. 
Oct.  30.  1963.  Atlantic  Community  Quar- 
terly, winter  1963-64,  pp.  643-656;  Osgood, 
"The  Case  for  the  MLF."  op.  cit.  p.  48;  and 
Newhouse,  op.  clt.  for  different  versions  of 
this  proposal. 


gathered  together  In  a  new  multinational 
command  or  be  placed  under  multilateral 
rontrol  and  mix-manned  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible The  coming  British  plane  TSR-2  and 
the  US.  plane  TFX  as  well  as  an  alliance 
V/STOL  have  also  been  suggested  for  these 
arrangements.  Common  to  several  versions 
of  thi's  proposal  is  the  idea  that  U.S.  cus- 
todial units  for  American  nuclear  warheads 
in  NATO  stockpiles  should  be  replaced  by 
mi'ied-manned  custodial  units.  Suggested 
control  arrangements  vary.  Some  observers 
favor  the  idea  of  a  NATO  nuclear  executive 
composed  of  permanent  and  rotating  mem- 
bers in  which  decisions  would  be  taken  by 
weighted  majority  votes.'' 

General  Norstad  has  also  suggested  that 
■1  NATO  executive  committee  on  which  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  the  Secretary  General  or  two  represent- 
atives of  smaller  countries  would  sit  be  con- 
sidered as  a  control  body  for  alliance  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  present  nuclear  powers 
of  the  alliance  would  commit  the  weapons 
needed  to  implement  alliance  strategy  to  a 
NATO  stockpile,  with  physical  custody  re- 
maining with  the  donor  country.  A  major- 
ity vote  on  use  would  govern  in  the  com- 
mittee. A  dissenting  member  could  not 
withhold  weaDons  committed  to  the  stock- 
pile, but  could  withhold  other  forces."- 

CONCLoSION 

By  comparison  with  some  of  the  alterna- 
tives outlined  above,  many  observers  would 
find  the  MLF  to  be  a  very  modest,  and  rela- 
tively safe  step  toward  nuclear  sharing. 
Given  the  elaborate  control  arrangements 
planned  for  the  force,  they  believe  it  very 
unlikely  that  any  one  participating  nation 
could  gain  control  of  the  force  or  of  some 
of  its  ships  without  the  voluntary  with- 
drawal of  other  participants.  The  missiles 
of  the  force  would  not  seem  to  be  any  more 
\ailnerable  to  accidental  or  unauthorized 
firing  than  existing  weapons  systems.  In 
fact,  some  observers  believe  that  they  would 
be  more  tamperproof  than  the  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  stationed  in  Europe.  It  also 
seems  unlikely  that  any  participating  nation 
would  gain  significantly  more  access  to  weap- 
ons "know-hov."  than  it  already  has,  al- 
though this  point  remains  controversial. 
The  force  would  be  Integrated  with  superior 
U.S.  forces.  There  would  be  a  U.S.  veto  over 
use  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

However  modest  and  safe  a  step  the  MLF 
might  appear  to  be.  other  obEer\ers  wonder 
whether  the  United  States  should  undertake 
any  kind  oi  nuclear  sharing  that  involves 
a  modification  of  previous  policies  concern- 
ing the  transfer  of  U.S.-produced  weapons 
and  warheads.  They  think  that  either 
European  pressures  for  a  greater  share  in 
the  management  of  the  nuclear  forces  of 
the  West  should  be  firmly  resisted,  or  that 
other  ways  to  meet  these  pressures  shoiild 
be  found. 

Still  other  dissenters  have  found  the  size 
of  the  undertaking  to  be  Incongruous  with 
the  minimal  amount  of  real  sharing  In- 
volved. They  are  not  surprised  that  some 
Europeans  view  the  force  as  an  expensive 
and  militarily  ineffective  confirmation  of  the 
status  quo.  A  new  weapons  system  of  200 
strategic  missiles  and  25  ships  which  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  something  under  $3  billion 
and  which  would  become  fully  operational 


^'  For  different  versions  of  this  proposal, 
see  WEU  committee  report,  op.  cit.;  Osgood, 
"The  Case  for  the  MLF,"  op.  cit.;  Frederick 
W.  Mulley,  "NATO's  Nuclear  Problems:  Con- 
trol or  Consultation,"  Orbis,  spring  1964,  pp. 
21-35:  and  Air  Marshal  Sir  John  Slessor. 
"Multilateral  or  Multinational:  An  Alterna- 
tive to  the  MLF."  Atlantic  Community  Quar- 
terly, summer  1964,  pp.  285-291. 

^-General  Lauris  Norstad,  "The  Longer 
Second  Look,"  Atlantic  Community  Quar- 
terly. March  1963,  pp.  45-52. 


only  in  5  years'  time  is  a  major  project  both 
by  American  and  European  standards. 
Though  the  MLF  would  represent  something 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  total  nuclear 
forces  of  the  West,  the  striking  power  of 
the  force,  when  measured  against  existing 
and  planned  British  and  French  forces, 
looms  large. 

Most  observers  would  agree  that  the  MLF 
meets  no  military  requirement  that  cannot 
be  met  more  efficiently  by  existing  and 
planned  American  forces.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  meet  European  pressures  with- 
out compromising  the  American  objectives 
of  nonprollferation  and  safe  and  effective 
command  and  control  arrangements  for  nu- 
clear weapons.  A  decision  to  proceed  with 
the  project  would  presumably  reflect  an 
expectation  that  American  political  alms 
within  the  alliance  would  be  thereby 
furthered,  and  a  Judgment  that  political 
risks  would  be  manageable. 

Supporters  of  the  MLF  see  in  the  size  of 
the  undertaking  one  of  Its  virtues.    They  be- 
lieve  that  nonnuclear  European  powers  will 
gain   an  appreciation  of  strategy   problems 
only  if  thev  are  associated  with  the  manage- 
ment of  a  signiflcant  deterrent  force  and  with 
all  phases  of  planning  for  the  use  of  that 
force.    They  further  believe  that  shared  re- 
sixjnsibilities    will    seem   real    and    can    be 
justified  only  if  Europeans  have  made  a  sub- 
stantial financial  contribution  to  a  Joint  en- 
terprise.   Europeans    have    pressed    for    a 
greater    role    in    the    management    of    the 
strategic  forces  of  the   alliance.     They  can 
accede  to  this  role  through  participation  in 
a  force  closely  integrated  with  U.S.  fbrces. 
The  fact  that  the  United  States  will  also 
make  a  substantial  financial  contribution  to 
the  force  and  that  Americans  will  be  closely 
associated  with  Europeans  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  force  Is  seen  as  another  virtue 
of  the  proposal.     American  participation  in 
a   project  designed   primarily   to   meet   Eu- 
ropean needs  will  dramatize  the  firmness  of 
the  American  conunitment  to  the  defense  of 
Europe.    It  will  underline  American  deter- 
mination to  remain  engaged  on  the  Conti- 
nent as  long  as  that  engagement  is  believed 
necessary  and  desirable  by  a  majority  of  Eu- 
ropeans.    West  Germans,  it  Is  believed,  will 
be  especially  responsive  to  these  advantages 
of  the  MLF.     Other  Europeans  who  fear  the 
emergence  of  a  dominant  German  military 
power  on  the  Continent  might  welcome  any 
proposal  that  promises  to  tie  that  power  to 
superior  U.S.  power. 

West  Germany  occupies  the  most  exposed 
position  in  Western  Europe  and  makes  a 
major  contribution  to  the  conventional 
forces  of  the  alliance.  West  Germans,  it  is 
argued,  cannot  be  expected  to  remain  Indif- 
ferent to  the  arguments  that  have  been  used 
to  Justify  the  British  and  French  nuclear 
efforts.  They  should  be  given  a  role  in  rela- 
tion to  strategic  weapons  that  Is  at  once 
safe  and  satisfying.  The  MLF,  Its  supporters 
believe,  can  provide  that  role.  A  moderate 
West  German  Government  will  be  less  open 
to  pressures  to  undertake  an  independent 
nuclear  eflort  or  to  participate  in  a  Joint  ef- 
fort with  France. 

For  supporters  of  the  MLF,  the  need  to 
maintain  close  ties  between  West  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  to  con- 
tain any  future  West  German  Inclination 
to  embark  on  independent  diplomatic  ad- 
ventures with  the  Soviet  Unioc.  or  with 
Prance  outweighs  the  risk  of  alienating 
Prance.  At  present,  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  French  and  American  views  of  the  al- 
liance can  be  reconciled.  Prance,  they  be- 
lieve, is  unlikelv  to  withdraw  completely 
from  the  alliance  If  the  MLF  is  pursued. 

Opponents  of  the  MLF  believe  that  the 
project  promises  only  nominal  political  re- 
turns and  that  It  entails  substantial  political 
nsks.  They  fear  that  the  divisive  effects 
of  the  project  may  prove  lasting  and  the 
unifying  effects  illusory.     They  doubt  that 


a  project  that  could  come  close  to  establish- 
ing a  German-American  alliance  is  desirable 
from  either  a  German  or  an  American  point 
of  view.  They  believe  that  nonpartlclpants 
win  be  divided  from  participants;  they  be- 
lieve that  France  could  be  isolated  in  the 
alliance  over  an  issue  that  is  far  from  vital. 
The  MLF,  its  opponents  further  contend, 
might  verv  well  increase  tensions  in  central 
Europe  and  harden  the  division  between 
East  and  West  Germany.  Efforts  to  Improve 
relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
West  might  be  seriously  impeded.  Ties  be- 
tween France  and  West  Germany  might  re- 
main strained  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Thus  it  Is  dubious  whether  the  project  can 
further  external  German  Interests  and,  at 
the  same  time.  It  Is  to  be  wondered  whether 
it  might  not  strain  the  fabric  of  West  Ger- 
man society.  The  MLF  Is  an  overreaction  to 
German  uneasiness.  It  is  argued.  Only  a 
small  minority  of  West  Germans  has  ex- 
pressed interest  In  access  to  strategic  weap- 
ons. That  minority  will  not  be  satisfied  for 
long  with  participation  In  an  effort  over 
which  there  Is  an  American  veto.  It  will 
only  be  encouraged  to  press  for  greater  con- 
cessions. Other  means  should  be  sought  to 
meet  the  more  reasonable  needs  of  the  major- 
ity of  West  Germans.  The  United  States 
has  a  vital  Interest  In  promoting  a  stable 
West  German  society  and  in  encouraging  good 
relations  between  West  Germany  and  her 
neighbors  to  the  east  and  to  the  west.  The 
MLF.  its  opponents  believe,  cannot  further 
this  interest. 

It  Is  also  argued  that  the  United  States 
stands  to  gain  little  by  Insistently  promot- 
ing a  project  that  has  not  captured  the  en- 
thusiasm of  any  European  government,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  West  German 
Government.  A  project  that  Is  regarded  as 
too  ambitious  by  some,  as  an  insignificant 
step  toward  sharing  by  others,  as  dangerous 
by  some,  and  as  mUitarily  Ineffective  and 
unnecessary  by  still  others,  cannot  serve  to 
rally  alliance  members.  The  MLF  Is  a  mlU- 
tary  response  to  political  problems,  opponents 
contend:  It  may  well  be  irrelevant  in  addition 
to  being  costly  and  risky. 

In  coming  months  the  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  NATO  MLF  may  change  substantially. 
The  British  Labour  Government  will  probably 
seek  to  persuade  the  United  States  and  West 
German  Governments  that  a  broader  nuclear 
grouping  including  some  nationally  manned 
weapons  systems  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
United  States  ■would  be  desirable.  Other 
wavering  European  governments  may  gain 
an  opportunity  to  make  proposals  of  their 
own.  It  Is  unlikely,  however,  that  the 
United  States  will  abandon  readily  what  it 
considers  to  be  the  heart  of  the  MLF  pro- 
posal—a small  number  of  mixed-manned 
surface  vessels.  It  is  even  more  unlikely 
that  the  United  States  will  abandon  its  as- 
sumption that  West  Germany  must  be  given 
some  role  in  relation  to  strategic  weapons 
that  extends  beyond  consultation.  The  ar- 
guments set  out  above  In  summary  form 
center  to  a  large  extent  about  the  role  of 
West  Germany  in  the  alliance.  Even  with  a 
significantly  altered  proposal,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  focus  of  pro  and  con  argu- 
ments will  continue  to  be  West  Germany. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  instructive  paper 
prepared  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  is  the  December  16,  1964.  report 
on  "Current  German  Opinion  on  MLF  as 
Reflected  in  the  Press"  by  Cedric  W.  Tarr, 
Jr.,  analyst  in  national  defense: 

The  German  Government  under  Chancel- 
lors Konrad  Adenauer  and  Ludwlg  Erhard 
has  consistently  sought  NATO  Interdepend- 
ence .and  close  American  ties  to  the  al- 
liance. Bonn  has  also  been  anxious  to  be- 
come a  respectable  and  more  Influential 
partner  In  the  alliance  carrying  weight  more 
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commensurate  with  Germany's  sizable  con- 
tribution. Official  support  for  the  American 
MLP  ijroposal  is  based  on  the  hope  that  it 
will  contribute  to  these  goals.  A  review  of 
recent  German  press  comment  reveals  con- 
tinuing uncertainty  as  to  whether  MLF  mem- 
bership would  actually  contribute  to  security, 
solidarity,  and  status.  All  Germans  are  con- 
cerned about  the  effect  MLF  would  have  on 
the  issue  of  reunification.  The  Bonn  govern- 
ment has  continued  its  ofHcial  loyalty  to  the 
American  plan  but  it  has  not  attracted  wide- 
spread public  support. 

The  essentially  political  character  of  MLF 
is  freely  acknowledged  by  German  officials. 
Defense  Minister  Kai-Uwe  von  Hassel  says 
thrtt  the  MLF  would  have  a  substantial  mili- 
tary capacity  but  would  satisfy  only  a  part  of 
the  military  requirement  to  counter  the 
many  Soviet  MRBM's  targeted  on  Europe. 

"Its  major  importance,  however,  would  be 
its  political  aspect.  It  would  provide  an 
additional  political  link  between  the  Euro- 
pean and  American  partners  to  the  alliance. 
Its  close  interlacing  with  the  nuclear  poten- 
tial of  the  United  States  would  result  in 
strengthening  the  deterrent  on  the  one  hand, 
and  establishing  strong  ties  between  Europe 
and  America  on  the  other.  This  is  its  defi- 
nite advantage  as  compared  to  other  con- 
cepts which  envisage  a  European  nuclear 
force.  In  my  opinion,  the  establishment  of 
a  European  nuclear  force  of  this  kind  would 
be  niore  likely  to  slacken  than  to  strengthen 
the  ties  between  Europe  and  the  United' 
States.  It  has  become  apparent,  with  great- 
er clarity  than  a  few  years  ago,  that  Western 
Europe  cannot  assume  a  truly  European  re- 
sponsibility for  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
before  it  has  become  a  political  entity;  in 
oth^r  words,  it  can  assume  this  responsibility 
only  after  unification,  i.e.,  after  the  careful 
and  gradual  Integration  of  national  sover- 
eignty in  a  political  community.  Today 
there  is  no  alternative  to  the  American  pro- 
posal of  a  multilateral  force  which  would 
take  into  accoimt  the  present  possibilities  of 
nuclear  partnership  while  leaving  the  door 
open  to  political  development  into  a  partner- 
ship on^  more  comprehensive  basis."  ' 

Two  themes  heard  with  Increasing  fre- 
quency on  all  sides  are  (1)  that  Germany 
must  not  be  forced  to  make  a  choice  between 
Prance  and  the  United  States,  and  (2)  that 
the  MLF  must  not  take  the  form  of  an  exclu- 
sive German-American  undertaking.  Lt. 
Gen.  von  Baudissin,  commander  of  the 
NATO  Defense  College  In  Paris  told  an 
American  official,  in  an  informal  conversa- 
tion, that  he  does  not  want  to  see  a  bilateral 
MLF,  and  that  British  membership  would  be 
desirable,  since  it  would  reassure  others.- 

Following  Defense  Minister  von  Hassel's 
trip  to  Washington  in  November,  Die  Welt, 
the  influential  independent  paper  of  Ham- 
burg, questioned  whether  this  might  further 
complicate  relations  with  France.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  uneasiness  aroused  by  his  trip, 
and  the  lengthy  commvmique.  Von  Hassel  in- 
sisted that  the  joint  statement  with  McNa- 
mara  was  not  intended  as  a  demonstration 
of  opposition  to  De  Gaulle. 

The  desire  to  avoid  a  showdown  with 
France  accounts  for  the  favorable  reaction 
to  the  timing  if  not  the  substance  of  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Wilson's  proposals  of  mid- 
Novembtrr  In  an  editorial  entitled  "Breath- 
ing Space,"  the  independent  daily,  General- 
Anzeiger  (Bonn)  said  that  Germany  had 
been  too  prominent  in  its  endorsement  of  the 
MLF.  A  predominantly  German  role  would 
be  disruptive  and  Germany  now  has  the  op- 
portunity to  dissociate  itself  from  a  bilateral 
MLF'. 


Die  Welt  welcomed  the  pause  but  said  the 
Government  should  make  it  clear  to  Britain 
that  it  will  not  compromise  its  right  to  nu- 
clear partnership. 

A  number  of  other  press  comments  ex- 
pressed belief  but  also  suspicion  of  the  de- 
signs of  the  Labor  government.  They  re- 
mined  their  readers  that  the  Labor  Party  had 
endorsed  the  Rapacki  plan  for  the  denuclear- 
ized zone. in  central  Europe  and  that  Labor 
had  been  adamant  against  a  German  finger 
on  any  nuclear  trigger.  Angrier  remarks 
from  the  press  were  heard  following  Wilson's 
more  negative  statements  during  the  House 
of  Commons  debate  on  defense  policy  later 
in  November.  Some  voiced  the  suspicion 
that  Britain's  only  interest  in  MLF  member- 
ship may  be  to  counter  German  influence. 

Sebastian  Haffner,  writing  in  Der  Stern, 
the  weekly  illustrated,  November  8,  1964 
(Hamburg),  stated  that  Germany  wants  to 
Join  the  atomic  club  while  Britain  wants  to 
prevent  this,  and  both  hope  to  use  the  MLF 
for  their  opposing  aims.  Haffner  is  one  of 
the  most  outspoken  critics  of  the  MLF,  which 
he  opposes  on  the  ground  that  the  most 
promising  means  of  German  reunification  is 
through  Russo-German  rapproachement,  and 
that  the  MLP  will  be  an  obstacle  to  this. 

Within  Germany  the  Socialists,  like  the 
British  Laborites  have  favored  nuclear  self- 
denial.  Although  Fritz  Erler,  deputy  chair- 
man of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  (SPD) 
has  neither  rejected  nor  endorsed  the  MLP 
a  number  of  district  units  of  the  party  have 
passed  resolutions  calling  for  renunciation 
of  any  West  German  share  in  the  nuclear 
deterrent."  The  party  has  shown  greater  in- 
terest in  increasing  conventional  strength  to 
improve  military  flexibility  and  reduce  the 
dependence  upon  nuclear  weapons  for  de- 
fense of  the  NATO  area.  Its  recent  parlia- 
mentary opposition  has  centered  around  the 
defense  budget  rather  than  the  MLF. 

The  SPD  has  also  swung  around  to  the 
view  that  clo.se  ties  across  the  Atlantic  are 
essential  and  should  be  increased.  Erler  be- 
lieves the  i.=sue  of  fingers  on  the  trigger  is 
not  critical  since  the  nuclear  forces  of  the 
West  would  certainly  be  unleashed  in  the 
event  of  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack.  For  lesser 
forms  of  attack  "the  conventional  forces 
would  give  the  alliance  as  a  whole  some  time 
to  think."' 

For  the  decision  to  Initiate  nuclear  weap- 
ons against  a  conventional  attack  Erler  is 
willing  to  leave  this  to  the  U.S.  President. 
He  believes  that  defense  of  the  West  is  indi- 
visible and  that  the  whole  nuclear  deterrent, 
including  the  major  portion  maintained  by 
the  United  States,  should  be  under  collective 
control. 

"Tlje  American  idea  of  organizing  a  multi- 
lateral force  as  an  atomic  force  within  the 
alliance  is  in  my  opinion,  only  the  second 
choice.  The  first  choice  would  be  for  the 
European  partners  to  have  a  well-organized 
influence  on  the  drawing  up  of  strategic 
plans  and  the  preparation  of  military  deci- 
sions in  this  field.  I  prefer  a  somewhat  less 
precise  but  nevertheless  effective  influence 
on  the  whole  of  American  potentialities  to 
a  complete  influence  on  one  insignificant 
part  of  these  potentialities.  I  very  much 
fear  that  the  financial  effort  required  of  the 
Europeans  to  create  this  device  for  them- 
selves will  result  in  a  decrease  of  European 
efforts  in  the  nonnuclear  field,  where  they 
are  far  more  important  to  the  alliance  as 
a  whole.  Nevertheless,  this  idea  should  not 
be  abandoned  until  a  better  solution  is 
found.  It  is,  after  all,  still  better  than  the 
method  I  consider  to  be  third  choice:  a 
number  of  national  nuclear  forces."  ^ 


'  Kai-Uwe  von  Hassel,  "Detente  Through 
Firmness,"  Foreign  Affairs,  January  1964, 
p.  189. 

=  Unclassified  mission  report,  dated  Nov.  6, 
1964. 


■■'  New  York  Times,  Nov.  24, 1964. 

*  Fritz  Erler,  "Partners  in  Strategy,"  At- 
lantic Community  Quarterly,  summer  1964, 
p.  297. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  299. 


Bufr-^tiO/qualify  for  this  added  influence 
Erler  stated  that  the  European  side  must 
include  ^eat  Britain,  must  contribute  to  a 
common  effort  in  research  and  development, 
and  must  "have  common  institutions  capa- 
ble of  exercising  effective  political  control."* 
Erler  foresees  two  partners  of  similar  size, 
Europe  and  the  United  States  with  a  har- 
mony of  interests  and  a  worldv.'ide  coordina- 
tion of  policy. 

The  Erhard  government  does  not  dismiss 
the  problem  of  control  and  early  stated  a 
preference  for  a  weighted  voting  system, 
rather  than  a  veto."  This  would  give  the 
larger  contributors  a  greater  say  in  the 
force.  Bonn  also  preferred  a  land  based  sys- 
tem, but  has  not  pres.sed  the  point  since  the 
American  MMRBM  program  was  canceled 
in  August  1964. 

The  "Ga"uHists"  of  Germany,  whose  major 
spokesmen  are  Franz-Josef  Strauss  and  Karl 
Theodor  zu  Guttenberg,  also  foresee  a  twin 
pillar  alliance,  but  they  do  not  assume  such 
a  close  identity  of  Interests. 

Indeed  tlieir  motive  in  building  solidarity 
in  Europe  is  to  permit  more  independence 
from  the  United  States.  GauUist  Germans 
see  the  possibility  of  German  objectives  being 
bypassed  by  the  United  States  in  its  efforts  to 
reduce  tensions  with  Russia.  They  see  the 
MLF  as  militarily  irrelevant  and,  politically, 
a  device  used  by  the  United  States  to  counter 
French  policy  and  to  insure  a  continuation 
of  the  status  quo,  meaning  a  continuation 
of  American  predominance. 

The  German  Gaullists  feel  that  any  MLP 
treaty  should  have  a  "Europeanization 
clause"  which  would  end  the  U.S.  veto  as 
soon  as  a  European  political  command  is 
achieved.  This  would  assuie  France  that 
the  MLF  is  not  merely  a  device  to  maintain 
the  status  quo.'*  Konrad  Adenauer  has  also 
endorsed  the  idea  of  a  specific  Europeaniza- 
tion clause. 

Guttenberg  stated  that  to  create  a  NATO 
within  NATO  or  a  NATO  over  NATO,  as  the 
MLF  project  has  become,  would  be  a  divisive 
factor  in  the  alliance.  He  argues  that  Ger- 
man prestige  is  not  engaged  in  MLF  and  that 
Germany  should  not  feel  committed  to  it 
in  its  present  form. 

"It  was  not  the  Germans  who  sought 
an  instrument  to  come  'closer  to  the  atomic 
button'  but  ratlier  the  Americans  who  ap- 
parently wished  by  this  means  to  satisfy  an 
assumed  wish  of  this  type.  Therefore  it  must 
be  said  with  all  clarity  that  there  exists 
among  the  political  groups  in  Germany  which 
are  to  be  taken  seriously  none  which  seeks  a 
change  in  the  present  organization  of  the 
atomic  defense  of  the  West  along  the  lines, 
say,  of  an  old,  national,  great  power  concept. 
Such  categories  do  not  exist  for  the  Federal 
Republic.  We  are  concerned  solely  with  se- 
curing and  protecting  our  safety." » 

Writing  in  Der  Stern,  Strauss  summarizes 
his   CSU  party's  position  on   the   Eiu-opean 
deterrent:   (1)  As  many  European  nations  aa\ 
possible  should  participate.     (2)   the  United  * 
States  should  promise  to  turn  over  the  MLP  ' 
after  formation  of  a  European  control  organ. 
(3)  the  United  States  should  put  its  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  under  the  same  European 
command. 

German  Gaullists,  and  Indeed  many  Euro- 
peans, are  anxious  to  exploit  the  deterrent 
effect  of  nuclear  weapons  and  are  less  inter- 
ested in  the  problems  of  defense.  They  re- 
gard the  U.S.  emphasis  on  conventional 
forces  and  on  flexibility  as  detracting  from 
the  deterrent  effect  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons.  The  MLP  would  not  change  the 
American  monopoly  and  American  control  of 
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these  weapons,  and  it  is  feared  that  they' 
might  be  withheld  in  case  of  attack. 

Adelbert  Weinstein.  a  respected  commenta- 
tor of  the  moderate  right  commented  on  MLF 
in  an  editorial  in  the  Frankfurter  Allgemeine 
Zeltung,  October  15,  1964.  He  appreciates 
the  U  S  reasoning  behind  the  MLF,  and  com- 
pares it  with  that  of  the  early  fifties  in  sup- 
port of  German  rearmament.  He  indicates 
that  the  Europeans  have  not  rejected  the 
concept  of  two  separate  centers  of  deterrence. 
He  describes  MLP  as  "part  of  a  mUitary  or- 
ganization which  will  give  us  the  appearance 
of  participating  in  the  political  and  military 
utilization  of  the  atom  whereas  it  actually 
serves  to  keep  the  Germans  away  from  its 
destructive  force. 

"It  is  true  that  our  integrated  Armed 
Forces  qualified  us  for  military  alliances  but 
in  comparison  with  our  military  and  finan- 
cial contribution,  our  influence  upon  the 
overall  defense  of  the  West  is  unsatisfactory. 
The  multilateral  fleet  is  to  bring  us  a  simi- 
lar future.  This  time,  however,  it  is  not 
our  mUitary  force  that  is  sought  after  and 
to  be  harnessed.  This  time,  the  greatest  nu- 
clear power  in  the  world  is  seeking,  on  a  pre- 
ventive basis,  to  neutralize  in  the  Federal 
Republic  a  political  force,  namely,  the  atom. 
"In  any  case,  the  multilateral  nuclear  force 
is  more  of  a  problem  concerning  the  nuclear, 
giants  than  a  means  of  strengthening  Atlan- 
tic defense.  We  Germans  are  merely  an 
object  of  policy  in  this  respect.  To  use  a  very 
pointed  formulation:  German  diplomacy 
must  limit  Itself  to  finding  out  with  the 
Americans  how  far  we  can  go  with  our  op- 
position and  to  keeping  the  resulting  finan- 
cial burden  as  low  as  possible.  We  should 
soberly  realize  how  small  our  scope  of  action 
in  the  field  of  military  policy  is  as  soon  as 
nuclear  weapons  and  the  political  utiliza- 
tion of  the  atom  are  involved.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  resignation.  As  far  as 
security  in  the  nuclear  age  is  concerned, 
however,  the  burden  of  our  past  and  the  un- 
favorable geographic  location  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  make  modesty  a  virtue." 

The  cover  story  on  MLF  (no  author)  in 
Der  Spiegel  of  November  4,  1964,  gives  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the-  status  of  the 
proposal,  its  objectives  and  problems.  The 
article  states  that  the  Bonn  government  and 
the  CDU-CSU  politicians  believe  It  may  be 
worthwhile  to  spend  so  much  money  for 
membership  to  come  closer  to  German 
atomic  importance  (Atomgeltung).  They 
openly  hope  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Act  will 
be  amended  some  time  In  the  future,  assum- 
ing the  American  people  gain  confidence  in 
the  force 

In  the  Novem.ber  18  issue  of  Der  Spiegel  15 
letters  on  MLF  were  published,  all  critical. 
Criticism  characteristic  of  the  left  and  right 
was  represented.  One  said  MLF  was  an 
American  "tranquilizing  pill"  to  German 
politicians,  and  that  Germany  will  have  to 
pay  without  gaining  any  greater  power  of 
decision.  Another  letter  said  the  same  thing 
would  happen  in  a  deal  with  De  Gaulle.  An- 
other said  existing  NATO  weapons  should  be 
included.  Another  writer  believes  MLP 
would  stimulate  the  arms  race  and  make  the 
division  of  Germany  permanent.  Several 
letters  questioned  the  military  value  of  MLF 
because  of  the  vulnerability  of  surface  ships 
and  the  problem  of  mixed  manning. 

An  article  by  Carl  Friedrich  von  Welzsack- 
er,  the  fiunous,  politically  independent  phys- 
icist, in  Die  Zeit,  November  20,  1964,  at- 
tempted to  give  a  balanced  analysis  of  the 
MLF  from  the  German  standpoint. 

Weizsacker  lists  three  questions  that 
should  be  considered  in  relation  to  MLP: 
(1)  Does  the  MLP  contribute  to  European 
unity?  (2)  Does  the  MLP  contribute  to 
the  American-European  alliance?  (3)  Does 
the  MLP  contribute  to  the  security  of  the 
Federal  Republic  and  to  the  solution  of  the 
German  problem? 


On  the  question  of  European  unity  Weiz- 
siicker  believes  that  if  it  is  already  declining, 
MLF  will  not  make  any  difference.  If  MLP 
strengthens  European  unity  it  could  do  so 
only  indirectly  as  a  consequence  of  strength- 
ening the  European-American  alliance. 

On  this  second  point  Weizsacker  Is  du- 
bious. Unless  it  gains  more  adherents  than 
it  now  has  the  MLF  would  hardly  contribute 
to  transatlantic  unity.  A  critical  question 
is  whether  or  not  the  United  States  would 
be  willing  to  give  up  its  veto.  If  it  did  so, 
transatlantic  unity  would  suffer,  for  the 
United  States  might  eventually  withdraw 
from  Europe.  U  the  United  States  does  not 
give  up  the  veto,  European  unity  will  suffer, 
for  then  the  MLF  would  be  merely  symbolic. 
The  United  States  would  still  have  its  own 
vast  power  under  Independent  control  while 
Europe  would  be  able  to  employ  the  MLP 
only  with  American  consent.  Weizsacker 
leaves  open  the  question  as  to  whether  this 
purely  symbolic  sharing  would  be  valuable. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Germans  must 
learn  to  realize  the  sensitivities  of  their 
neighbors,  even  if  it  is  inconceivable  that 
Germany  would  use  nuclear  weapons  on  them 
or  anyone  else.  Next  to  Britain  and  Praiice, 
Germany  Is  the  only  European  nation  that 
gives  the  Impression  of  wanting  nuclear  arms. 
Weizsacker  says  the  question  for  Germany 
is  whether  or  not  the  goal  of  reunification 
will  be  furthered  by  MLF  membership,  and 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  trade  MLF 
for  some  progress  in  reunification.  He  also 
asks  whether  Germany's  prospects  would  be 
endangered  by  leaving  the  hnpression  of 
being  a  dangerous  nation. 


Mr.  Speaker,  still  another  helpful  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service  report  is  that 
of  December  14. 1964.  on  "Treaty  Obliga- 
tions Relating  to  the  Possession  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons  by  West  Germany,"  by 
Elizabeth  Stabler,  analyst  in  Western 
European  affairs: 

1.  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (West 
Germany)  has  not  entered  any  treaty  or 
agreement  by  which  it  renounces  the  pos- 
session of  nuclear  weapons,  or  is  forbidden 
to  possess  these  weapons. 

2.  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
through  a  declaration  made  by  Chancellor 
Adenauer  In  the  fall  of  1954,  has  undertaken 
not  to  manufacture  In  its  territory  any 
atomic  weapons,  chemical  weapons,  or  bio- 
logical weapons,  the  so-called  ABC  weapons. 

This  declaration,  made  on  October  3.  1954, 
was  incorporated  in  the  final  act  of  the 
London  conference  of  September  and  October 
1954,  and  was  made  a  part  of  the  protocols 
amending  the  Brussels  Treaty  of  1948,  signed 
at  Paris  on  October  23,  1954.  The  declara- 
tion may  be  found  in  annex  I  to  protocol  III 
on  the  control  of  armaments.  The  other  six 
parties  to  the  protocols  take  note  of  the 
declaration  in  article  I  of  protocol  III,  and 
in  annex  II  to  the  same  protocol,  atomic, 
chemical,  and  biological  weapons  are  de- 
fined. Thus  West  Germany  should  be  re- 
garded as  being  under  treaty  obligation  not 
to  manufacture  the  ABC  weapons  In  her  ter- 
ritory. In  contrast  to  the  further  obligation 
not  to  manufacture  certain  other  weapons, 
which  arises  from  the  same  declaration,  ti^e 
obligation  relating  to  ABC  weapons  is  not 
made  subject  to  amendment  by  the  Brussels 
Council  of  Ministers  upon  a  request  from 
SACEUR. 

Through  the  London  and  Paris  agreements 
of  the  fall  of  1954,  West  Germany  and  Italy 
joined  the  Brussels  Treaty  Powers  (the 
United  Kingdom,  Prance,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg)  to  form  a 
Western  European  Union.  The  Western 
European  Powers  agreed  to  regulate  the  levels 
of  their  land  and  air  forces  on  the  mainland 
of  Europe  and  to  establish  an  agency  for  the 
control  of  armaments.  The  same  agreements 
incorporated  a  decision  on  the  part  of  the 


United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
France  to  terminate  the  ocupatlon  regime  in 
West  Germany,  and  a  further  decision  to  In- 
vite West  Germany  to  accede  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty. 

3.  In  the  late  summer  of  1963,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  signed  the  Moscow  test 
ban  treaty  In  which  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Kingdom  agreed 
"not  to  carry  out  any  place  under  its  Juris- 
diction or  control:  (a)  in  the  atmosphere; 
beyond  its  limits,  including  outer  space;  or 
underwater,  including  territorial  waters  or 
high  seas."  The  parties  to  the  treaty  fur- 
ther undertook  "to  refrain  from  causing,  en- 
couraging, or  m  any  way  participating  in,  the 
carrying  out  of  any  nuclear  weapon  test  ex- 
plosion, or  any  other  nuclear  explosion,  any- 
where which  would  take  place  In  any  of  the 
environments  described,  or  have  the  effect 
referred  to,  in  paragraph  1  of  this  article." 

Presumably,  such  tests  or  explosions  would 
be  essential  to  the  development  of  any  nu- 
clear weapons  capability  by  West  Germany. 
4.  In  January  of  1963,  West  Germany  and 
France  signed  a  treaty  of  cooperation  in 
which  they  undertook  to  cooperate  In  the 
formulation  of  miUtary  strategy  and  tactics 
and  to  pursue  Joint  weapons  developments 
programs.  There  nave  been  rimiors,  never 
reliably  confirmed,  that  France  has  Invited 
the  West  German  Government  to  contribute 
financial  and  technical  assistance  to  the 
French  nuclear  weapons  effort.  Such  co- 
operation, if  pursued  on  French  territory, 
would  not  necessarily  be  in  contravention  of 
the  Paris  Protocols  of  1954.  It  might,  how- 
ever, contravene  the  obligations  West  Ger- 
many has  assumed  by  signing  the  test-ban 
treaty,  especially  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Prance  intends  to  conduct  further  tests  of 
nuclear  devices  in  the  atmosphere.  Whether 
an  Invitation  has  been  issued  or  not,  there 
is  no  indication  that  the  present  West  Ger- 
man Government  would  be  disposed  to 
undertake  such  a  cooperative  effort. 

5.  At  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  Conferences 
of  1945,  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  agreed  that  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  occupation  of  Germany 
should  be  the  complete  disarmament  and 
demilitarization  of  Germany  and  the  elimi- 
nation or  control  of  aU  German  Industry  that 
could  be  used  for  military  production.  Al- 
though the  occupation  regimes  In  both  West 
Germany  and  East  Germany  have  been  offi- 
cially terminated,  no  peace  treaty  has  yet 
been  concluded  with  either  country.  The 
parties  to  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  accords 
continue  to  insist  on  their  validity  for  vari- 
ous purposes. 

In  fact,  the  provisions  on  disarmament 
and  demilitarization  have  been  observed  only 
In  the  breach.  As  early  as  1950,  the  Soviet 
Union  had  set  up  a  50.000  man  police  force 
in  East  Germany  which  increasingly  re- 
sembled an  army.  In  1955,  folowlng  the  Lon- 
don and  Paris  agreements  of  1954,  West  Ger- 
man rearmament  began. 

6.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  West  Ger- 
man armed  forces  are  equipped  or  are  being 
equipped  with  a  variety  of  delivery  vehicles- 
rocket-launchers,  missiles,  and  planes — de- 
signed to  carry  tactical  nuclear  warheads, 
and,  by  and  large,  acquired  from  the  United 
States.  Training  In  the  use  of  these  weapons 
has  been  carried  out  in  the  United  States. 
Custody  over  the  nuclear  warheads  and  a 
veto  over  their  release  and  use  remains  with 
U  S.  authorities.  Under  the  proposal  to  es- 
tablish a  multilateral  NATO  nuclear  force, 
which  Is  currently  being  discussed  by  eight 
members  of  NATO,  West  Germany  would 
share  In  the  ownership  of  the  force  and  in 
control  over  Its  use.  and  would  provide  con- 
tingents for  the  mixed-manned  missile  bear- 
ing surface  ships.  Thus  far,  it  has  not  been 
officially  suggested  that  West  Germany  should 
possess,  that  is,  own  and  control  alone,  any 
tactical  or  strategic  nuclear  weapons  system 
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Including  both  delivery  vehicles  and  war- 
heads. The  limitations  In  respect  to  posses- 
sion, however,  that  Is,  acquisition  of  nuclear 
weapons  systems  without  restrictions  from 
another  country,  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
treaty  obligations  assumed  by  West  Ger- 
many. They  lie  rather  in  compelling  politi- 
cal considerations,  the  force  of  which  is  felt 
in  both  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the  West,  and 
in  domestic  legal  restrictions  in  possible 
donor  countries.  Thus  the  U.S.  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954  as  amended  may  be  inter- 
preted as  requiring  U.S.  custody  over  U.S. 
nuclear  warheads  and  as  forbidding  the  com- 
munication of  information  for  the  design  of 
warheads  to  countries  not  having  already 
developed  an  atomic  weapons  capability. 

7.  It  should  be  furth«!r  noted  that  West 
Germany  participates  in  the  work  of  Eura- 
tom  and  the  European  Space  Research  Or- 
ganization for  the  peaceful  exploitation  of 
atomic  energy  and  exploration  of  space.  The 
Euratom  Treaty  of  1957  contains  provisions 
to  insure  that  the  programs  pursued  under 
the  auspices  of  Euratom  in  the  participating 
coxmtries  will  remain  devoted  to  peaceful 
purposes. 

8.  In  summary.  West  Germany  Is  bound 
by  treaty  only  not  to  manufacture  atomic 
weapons.  West  Germany  is  not  bound  by 
treaty  not  to  possess  atomic  weapons.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  most  experts  that  the  West 
Germans  have  the  theoretical  basis  to  de- 
velop a  nuclear  weapons  capability  of  their 
own.  if  the  limitations  of  the  Paris  proto- 
cols should  ever  be  removed,  or  if  they  should 
should  decide  to  circumvent  these  limita- 
tions as  well  as  those  of  the  test-ban  treaty. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Reuss.  for  30  minutes,  today;  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

•  Tlie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Beckworth. 

Mr.  Tenzer. 

Mr.  Powell  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  DoNOHUE. 

Mr.  St.  Onge. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  January  6,  1965,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  1495.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  In- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  system  to  in- 
crease benefits,  improve  the  actuarial  status 


of  the  disability  insurance  trust  fund,  and 
extend  coverage,  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  additional  Federal  finan- 
cial participation  in  the  Federal-State  public 
assistance  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1496.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale, 
without  regard  to  the  6-month  waiting  pe- 
riod prescribed,  of  zinc  proposed  to  be  dis- 
posed of  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1497.  A  bill  to  amend  section  22  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  assure  that 
rates,  fares,  and  charges  established  under 
that  section  for  the  U.S.  Government  are 
free  from  undue  prejudice  and  preference; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BANDSTRA: 

H.R.  1498.  A  bill  to  prohibit  nepotism  in 
Government  employment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 

H.R.  1499.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  commission  on  problems  of 
small  towns  and  rural  counties;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  1500.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  former 
owners  of  land  acquired  by  the  United  States 
shall,  in  certain  cases,  have  the  right  to  ac- 
quire the  mineral  rights  in  such  land  when 
It  is  sold  by  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1501.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  eliminate  those  provisions 
which  restrict  the  right  of  a  spouse  or  sur- 
vivor to  receive  full  benefits  simultaneously 
under  both  acts;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  1502.  A  bill  to  provide  that  when  a 
family's  home  is  being  acquired  by  the 
United  States,  in  determining  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  such  home  the  agency  acquiring 
sucli  home  may  take  into  account  the  same 
considerations  as  would  be  taken  into  ac- 
count by  such  family  in  determining 
whether  or  not  to  sell  their  home  voluntar- 
ily; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1503.  A  bill  to  provide  for  post  cards 
of  a  distinctive  color  for  nonbusiness  mes- 
sages with  a  postage  rate  of  1  cent;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1504.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  33  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  make  the 
educational  benefits  provided  for  therein 
available  to  all  veterans  whether  or  not  they 
serve  during  a  period  of  war  or  of  armed 
hostilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  1505.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1506.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I 
and  their  widows  and  children  at  the  same 
rates  as  apply  in  the  case  of  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1507.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
disabilities  of  certain  veterans  held  as  pris- 
oners of  war  for  two  or  more  years  by  the 
Japanese  during  World  War  II  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  service  connected;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1508.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  outpatient  dental  treatment  and 
related  appliances  for  service-connected  dis- 
abilities be  furnished  on  a  one-time  comple- 
tion basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  1509.  A  bill  to  amend  section  610  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  hos- 
pital care  for  peacetime  veterans  on  the  same 
basis  as  such  care  Is  provided  for  wartime 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 


H.R.  1510.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  a  35-hour 
workweek  for  postal  field  service  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1511.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  edu- 
cational assistance  to  the  children  of  vet- 
erans who  are  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled from  wartime  service-connected  dis- 
ability; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  1512.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  veterans  have  served  for  90  days 
or  more  to  qualify  for  certain  benefits  under 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  1513.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment  of 
disability  insurance  benefits,  to  an  individ- 
ual otherwise  qualified  therefor,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  such  Individual's  disability;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1514.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  In- 
dividual may  qualify  for  disability  insurance 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeze  with  only 
four  quarters  of  coverage;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1515.  A  bill  to  Increase  from  $600  to 
$1,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1516.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  benefits  there- 
under for  certain  individuals  who  have  paid 
social  security  taxes  as  employers  but  have 
not  t'aemselves  become  entitled  to  such 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1517.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  woman 
who  Is  permanently  and  totally  disabled  may 
become  entitled  to  widow's  Insurance  bene- 
fits without  regard  to  her  age  (and  without 
losing  her  entitlement  (if  any)  to  disability 
insurance  benefits);  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1518.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  income  for  tuition  and 
other  expenses  paid  by  him  for  his  educa- 
tion or  the  education  of  his  spouse  or  any 
of  his  dependents  at  a  college  or  xmlverslty; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1519.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  Income 
derived  by  an  individual  from  a  trade  or 
business  carried  on  by  a  partnership  shall 
not  constitute  "earnings"  for  purposes  of 
deductions  on  account  of  work  unless  he 
renders  personal  services  In  such  trade  or 
business;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1520.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  woman 
who  is  otherwise  qualified  may  become  en- 
titled to  wife's  Insurance  benefits  or  widow's 
Insurance  benefits  without  regard  to  her  age 
if  she  Is  permanently  and  totally  disabled; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1521.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coverage  imder 
the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance system  for  self-employed  tree  farmers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1522.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  monthly  In- 
surance benefits  for  the  unmarried  depend- 
ent sister  of  an  Individual  who  dies  leaving 
no  other  survivors  eligible  for  benefits  under 
such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1523.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Interna! 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  the  deduction  allowed  a  woman  or  widower 
for  the  expenses  of  providing  fur  the  care 
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of  certain  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R1524.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  Increased  Fed- 
eral matching  of  SUite  old-age  assistance  ex- 
penditures thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  1525.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  promote  high 
morale  in  the  uniformed  services  by  pro- 
viding a  program  of  medical  care  for  cer- 
tain former  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices and  their  dependents;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

HB.  1526.  A  bill  to  require  an  annual  re- 
port to  Congress  comparing  the  salary  rates 
of  the  uniformed  services  and  those  of  pri- 
vate Industry;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  BRAY: 
H.R.  1527.  A  bill  to  strengthen  State  gov- 
ernments, to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
States  for  educational  purposes  by  returning 
a  portion  of  the  Federal  taxes  collected  there- 
in, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1528.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1964  in  order  to 
eliminate  a  provision  making  certain  assist- 
ance under  such  act  conditional  upon  ap- 
proval thereof  by  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R.  1529.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Indiana  to  the  United 
States  to  be  celebrated  in  1966;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DAGUE: 
H.R.  1530.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wool  Prod- 
ucts Labeling  Act  of  1939  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  exclude  from 
the  provision  of  that  act  wool  products  with 
respect  to  which  the  disclosure  of  wool  fiber 
content  is  not  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  consumer;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  1531  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1532  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1533.  A  bill  relating  to  the  status  of 
volunteer  fire  companies  for  purposes  of  lia- 
bility for  Federal  Income  taxes  and  for  cer- 
tain Federal  excise  taxes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.R.  1534.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

HJl.  1535.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  hazardous  duty  pay  in  certain  cases; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  1536.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  In  order  to  correct  an  In- 
equity in  the  application  of  such  act  with 
respect  to  the  U.S.  Botanic  Garden,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  EVERETT: 
H^.  1537.  A  bill  providing  for  construction 
of  .Jghighway,  and  appurtenances  thereto. 
tn^B^ig  the  Mississippi  Valley;  to  the  Com- 
mitt'%  <%i  Public  Works. 

H.R.  1538.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  4107  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
payment  of  an  additional  allowance  to  cer- 
tain physicians  assigned  to  duty  at  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities  where  It  is  difficult 


to  recruit  or  retain  physicians:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
H.R.  1539.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
H.R.  1540.  A  biU  to  prohibit  the  discharge 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  under  con- 
ditions other  than  honorable  except  pursuant 
to  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1541.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  79  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
certain  boards  established  thereunder  shall 
give  consideration  to  satisfactory  evidence 
relating  to  good  character  and  exemplary 
conduct  in  civilian  life  after  discharge  or  dis- 
missal in  determining  whether  or  not  to 
correct  certain  discharges  and  dismissals;  to 
authorize  the  award  of  an  exemplary  rehabili- 
tation certificate;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1542.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1543.  A  bin  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1544.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  fur- 
ther for  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal 
mines;  to  the  Comm^'Jee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  1545.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  extend  its  protection  to  ad- 
ditional employees,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1546.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  maximum 
workweek  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  32  hours,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1547.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Fo\in- 
datlon  to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  1548.  A  bin  to  amend  section  9(b)  (3) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  so  as 
to  eliminate  the  provision  thereof  prohibit- 
ing the  certification,  as  bargaining  repre- 
sentative of  persons  employed  as  guards,  of 
a  labor  organization  which  admits  to  mem- 
bership, or  is  affiliated  with  an  organization 
which  admits  to  membership,  employees 
other  than  guards;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1549.  A  bill  to  provide  that  primary 
elections  and  runoff  primary  elections  for 
nomination  of  candidates  for  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  held  on 
the  same  day  throughout  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
H.R.  1550.  A  bill  to  provide  that  railroad 
employees  may  retire  on  a  full  annuity  at 
age  60  or  after  serving  30  years;  to  provide 
that  such  annuity  for  any  month  shall  be 
not  less  than  one-half  of  the  individual's 
average  monthly  compensation  for  the  5 
years  of  highest  earnings;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  1551.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  kill  the  President  or  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1552.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of  stop- 
watches or  other  measuring  devices  in  the 
postal  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1553.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1554.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, education  and  training,  and  loan 
guarantee   benefits   for   veterans   of  service 


after  January  31,  1955,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.  1555.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  Income  for  tuition  and 
other  expenses  paid  by  him  for  his  education 
or  the  education  of  his  spouse  or  any  of  his 
dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1556.  A  bill  to  increase  from  $600  to 
$1,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  (lncludln|[  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemptloh  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemption  for  old  age  or  blind- 
ness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  1557.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  income  for  tuition  and 
other  expenses  paid  by  him  for  his  education 
or  the  education  of  his  spouse  or  any  of  his 
dependents  at  a  college  or  university;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1558.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  benefits,  to 
increase  the  earnings  Includible  In  comput- 
ing benefits,  to  eliminate  age  requirements 
for  spouse's  benefits,  to  reduce  retirement 
age  (With  full  benefits  for  both  men  and 
women)  to  60,  to  provide  child's  benefits 
beyond  age  18  while  In  school,  to  Increase  the 
outside  earnings  permitted  without  deduc- 
tions from  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LAIRD : 
H.R.  1559.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
self-help  dairy  stabilization  program  and  to 
provide  for  an  adequate  balanced  and  orderly 
flow  of  milk  and  dairy  products  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  1560.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  postage  stamp  in  commemoration 
of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1561.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  30-per- 
cent credit  against  the  Individual  Income  tax 
for  amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  certain 
public  and  private  Institutions  of  higher  ed- 
ucation and  high  schools;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1562.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  by  returning  to  the 
States  a  portion  of  the  Federal  Income  taxes 
collected  therein;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1563.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  without  de- 
ductions from  benefits,  to  provide  minimum 
benefits  for  all  individuals  not  otherwise  en- 
titled at  age  70,  and  to  provide  an  across- 
the-board  Increase  In  all  benefits  thereun- 
der; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  1564.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  child 
of  an  Insured  individual,  after  attaining  age 
18,  may  continue  to  receive  child's  insurance 
benefits  until  he  attains  age  21  If  he  Is  a 
full-time  student;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  1565.  A  bni  to  specify  the  number  of 
hospital  beds  that  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  must  maintain  and  operate  at 
the   Veterans'    Hospital,    East    Orange,    N.J.: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  1566.  A  bill  to  provide  that  tips  re- 
ceived by  an  employee  in  the  course  of  his 
employment  shall  be  Included  as  part  of  his 
wages  for  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  purposes  and  for  purposes  of  in- 
come tax  withholding;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1567.  A  bill  to  require  that  Congress 
be  given  notification  prior  to  the  closing  of 
any  defense  Installation;  to  the  Committee 
on   Armed   Services. 

H.R.  1568.  A  bin  to  protect  the  right  to 
vote  In  Federal  elections  free  from  arbitrary 
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discrimination  by  literacy  tests  or  other 
means;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  1569.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  otlier 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1570.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  system  to 
increase  benefits,  improve  the  actuarial 
status  of  the  disability  insurance  trust  fund. 
and  extend  coverage,  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  additional  Federal 
financial  porticipation  in  the  Federal-State 
public  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
Surposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Bv  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  1571.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  for  projects  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  equipment  to  be  used  for  shared- 
time  secondary  educational  programs  in 
science,  mathematics,  and  modern  foreign 
language,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
Bv  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

H.R.  1572.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act,  1921,  to  strengthen  inde- 
pendent competition  by  providing  for  com- 
petitive enterprise  in  the  retail  sales  of  meat. 
meat  food  products,  livestock  products,  and 
other  food  items;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  1573.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  com- 
petitive enterprise  system  by  assisting  quali- 
fied small  business  concerns  to  obtain  leases 
of  commercial  and  industrial  property,  where 
stringent  credit  requirements  tend  to  ex- 
clvide  such  concerns,  by  authorizing  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  guarantee, 
directly  or  in  cooperation  with  others,  the 
payment  of  rentals  under  such  leases;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  1574.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  for  the  is- 
suance of  temporary  cease  and  desist  orders 
to  prevent  certain  acts  and  practices  pending 
completion  of  Federal  Trade  Commission 
proceedings;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  1575.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Antitrust 
Laws  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1576.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  prohibit  restraints  of  trade  carried  into 
effect  through  the  use  of  unfair  and  decep- 
tive methods  of  packaging  or  labeling  cer- 
tain consumer  commodities  distributed  in 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1577.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  by  making  section  3  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  a  part  of  the  Clayton  Act,  in 
order  to  provide  for  governmental  and  pri- 
vate civil  proceedings  for  violations  of  sec- 
tion of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1578.  A  bill  to  require  certain  com- 
panies engaged  in  dual  distribution  to  dis- 
close separate  annual  operating  data  on  each 
of  their  establishments  which  compete  with 
independent  customers  of  such  companies  in 
the  sale  and  industrial  use  of  their  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.    1579.   A   bill   to   amend   section   4071 
of   the  Internal   Revenue  Code  of   1954;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 

H.R.  1580.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  income  for  tuition  and 
other  expenses  paid  by  him  for  his  educa- 
tion or  the  education  of  his  spouse  or  any 
of  his  dependents  at  an  Institution  of  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.   1581.  A  bill   to  establish  a  uniform 
svstem  of  time  standards  and  measurement 
for   the   United   States   and   to   require   the 
observance   of   such   time  standards  for  all 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  1582.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance   of    certain    real    property    to    the 
State   of   California;    to   the   Committee   on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    TEAGUE    of    Texas    (by    re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  1583.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  an  Increase  in 
compensation    for   veterans   having   certain 
service-connected  disabilities;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TUCK: 
H.R.  1584.  A  bill  defining  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  all  Federal 
courts  Inferior  thereto,  in  certain  Instances; 
to  the   Committee   on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
H.R.    1585.   A   bin    to   permit   States   and 
other   duly    constituted    taxing   authorities 
to  levy  and  collect  property  taxes  on  certain 
property   located   within   Federal    areas;    to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  1586.  A  bill  d/^nlng  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  U.S.  SupremaTiourt  and  all  Federal 
courts  inferior  thereto,  in  certain  Instances; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  WHITTEN: 
H.R.  1587.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  with  respect  to  the  hours 
of  operation  of  certain  broadcasting  stations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  1588.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  com- 
memorate the  20th  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Ernie  Pyle;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfRce  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1589.  A  bill  to  provide  for  determi- 
nation through  judicial  proceedings  of 
claims  for  compensation  on  account  of  dis- 
ability or  death  resulting  from  disease  or 
injury  incurred  or  aggravated  in  line  of  duty 
while  serving  in  the  active  military  or  naval 
service.  Including  those  who  served  during 
peacetime,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1590.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1591.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  income  for  tuition  and 
other  educational  expenses  paid  by  him, 
whether  for  his  own  education  or  for  the 
education  of  his  spouse  or  a  dependent  or 
any  other  Individual;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1592.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  Federal  grants 
for  aid  to  dependent  children  to  be  made 
thereunder  even  though  the  parents  or  other 
relatives  with  whom  such  children  are  liv- 
ing are  required  to  perform  services  in  a 
work  relief  program  as  a  condition  of  such 
aid;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  1593.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain 
farm  vehicles  from  the  highway  use  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  UD  ALL: 
H.R.  1594.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

Bv  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.R.  1595.  A  bill  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain    production,   to    establish    a   cropland 
retirement  program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 
H.J.   Res.    112.  Joint   resolution   designat- 
ing the  rose  as   the  national  flower  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  BRAY: 
H.J.   Res.    113.  Joint   resolution  to  estab- 
lish the  World  War  I  Commemorative  Com- 
mission; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  DAGUE: 
H.J.  Res.  114.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  tiie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.J.  Res.   115.  Joint  resolution   proposing 
an  amendment   to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
H.J.  Res.  116.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  aihendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  117.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  three  civilian  Commissioners  for  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.J.  Res.  118.     Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  on  Presidential  power  and  suc- 
cession; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCULLOCH: 
H.J.  Res.  119.     Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  succession  to  the 
Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency  and  to  cases 
where  the  President  is  unable  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.J.   Res.    120.  Joint   resolution   proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  nonsectarian  prayer 
in  public  schools  or  other  public  places  If 
participation  therein  is  not  compulsory;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TUCK: 
H.J.  Res.   121.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the    Constitution    of    the    United   States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  appor- 
tion one  house  of  Its  legislatvire  on  factors 
other  than  population;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.J.   Res.    122.  Joint   resolution   authoriz- 
ing the  awarding  of  a  gold  medal  to  Danny 
Kaye;    to  the   Committee   on   Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  68.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  conduct  free  elections  In  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  under  its  supervi- 
sion and  punish  all  Soviet  Communists  who 
are  guilty  of  crimes  against  the  peoples  of  the 
Baltic  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  69.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  Instruct  the  U.S.  mission 
to  the  United  Nations  to  bring  the  Baltic 
States  question  before  that  body  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops 
from  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia;  the  re- 
turn of  exiles  from  these  nations  from  slave- 
labor  camps  In  the  Soviet  Union;  and  the 
conduct  of  free  elections  In  these  nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.  Res.  76.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Consumer  Interests;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules, 

H.  Res.  77.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
conduct  stiidies  and  investigations  and  make 
Inquiries  relating  to  housing;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.  Res.  78.  Resolution    creating    a    stand- 
ing Committee  on   Small   Business  In  the 
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House  of  Representatives,  with  authority  to 
report  germane  amendments  to  the  Small 
Business  Act  and  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
H.  Res.  79.  Resolution  to  amend  clause 
4  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  relating  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rale  XXI,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  AYRES: 

H.R.  1596.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  VasUikl 
Manolis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 

H.R.  1597.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonla 
Romano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1598.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Benes-Szoverffy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  HAYS: 

H.R.  1599.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Rosalba  (Maria  Putrino)  and  Sister  Ernes- 
tine (Giuseppe  Vltello);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

H.R.  1600.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Liu 
Chlng  Chiu,  his  spouse,  and  minor  child;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1601.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kevork 
Agopoglu:  to  the  Committee  On  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1602.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Zor- 
ka  Boskov;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1603.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Sakellariou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
—  H.R.  1604.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dung 
How  Yee  and  Kal  Suey  Yee;  to  the  Cornmlt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1605.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Esther  Robblns;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1G06.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Giurlanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1607.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fellppo 
and  Gluseppa  Raccuglla  and  minor  children. 


Antonino  and  Tommaso  Raccuglla;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1608.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ouranla  Thomareis;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1609.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  An 
Pu  Wang  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlciarv. 

By  Mr.  LAIRD: 

H.R.  1610.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tadao 
Nagashlma;  to  the  Committee  on  .the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR  : 

H.R.  1611.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Laura 
G.  Carbonell;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts: 

H  R.  1612.  A  wn  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Clemente  Pedro;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1613.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Jacinto 
Agular;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1614.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Messlas 
Vicente  de  Arruda;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1615.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Eng 
Shang  Lee  (Mah)  and  Mrs.  Lee  So  Har 
(Mah);   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1616.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
Pavao  Alves;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1617.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Dimas 
Perelra  Tavares;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1618.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Tavares  de  Sousa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1619.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Marlanna 
V.  Agular;  to  the  Committee  on  th.-;  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1620.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Emnio 
S.  Blnavlnce;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1621.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria  da 
Concelcao  Macedo  da  Estrella;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    the   Judiciary. 

H.R.  1622.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Stamatlna  Slderls:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN: 

H.R.  1623.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Fausto 
Zarrelll  and  Immacolata  Zarrelll;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1624.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Elvira  Nacchla;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


H.R.  1625.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Ga«tano 
Messina;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1626.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Fogllano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1627.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Esterina 
Ricupero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  1628.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cata-    , 
Una  Lee  Huang;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL : 
H.R.  1629.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rocco  dl 
Rlenzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1630.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Paolini;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  1631.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Efronla   Tossounlan;    to   the   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1632.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jta  Gor- 
don;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.H.  1633.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Diana  Tsezana;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1634.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eladlo 
Montferrer-Gll  and  Inocencla  Juan  Esteller 
de  Montferrer;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Kit.  1635.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Erna 
Albu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1636.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Fakhr 
Motardjem  Aalam;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1637.  A  bin  for  the  relief   of   Ofelia 
Gamba;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1638.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of    Uichi 
Kayahara;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1639.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  PhUlp 
Green;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1640.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Istvan 

Kelemen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1641.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Heru-y  and 

Roxane  Mansoor;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  1642.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 

Schriqul;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 

H.R.  1643.  A    bill    for   the    relief   of    Con- 

stantlne  George  Xldarls  and  his  wife,  Ismlni 

Xidaris;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1644.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  1st  Lt. 

Robert  B.  Gann;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 
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Independence  Day  of  Cameroon 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

,''  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  5,  1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Cameroon 
celebrated  the  fifth  anniversary  of  her 
independence.  Since  the  89th  Congress 
had  not  yet  convened,  I  am  taking  this 
opportunity,  belatedly,  to  extend  warm 
felicitations  on  this  occasion  to  His  Ex- 
cellency Ahmadou  Ahidjo,  the  President 
of  Cameroon;  and  to  His  Excellency 
Jacques  Kuoh  Moukouri,  the  Cameroon 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

Cameroonian  Independence  Day  falls 
on  January  1,  for  on  that  day  5  years  ago 
most  of  the  4  million  Cameroonians  pro- 
claimed their  independence  and  estab- 
lished the  Cameroon  Republic.    But  the 


birth  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Camer- 
oon and  the  complete  independence  for 
all  Cameroonians  did  not  take  place  until 
the  union  of  Southern  Cameroon  with 
the  Cameroon  Republic  on  October  1, 
1961.  Since  the  earlier  date,  that  is, 
since  January  1,  1960,  however,  Camer- 
oonians have  been  masters  of  their  fate 
in  their  fertile,  sunny  land,  and  enjoying 
the  blessings  of  freedom. 

Fiom  the  time  of  its  birth  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Cameroon  has  had  its  prob- 
lems and  difficulties,  but  happily  we  can 
say  that  at  least  some  of  these  have  been 
solved  and  others  are  being  dealt  with 
in  a  peaceful  and  orderly  manner  among 
contending  groups.  Some  of  these  seem- 
ingly difficult  problems  were  solved  be- 
cause Cameroonians  were  fortunate  in 
having  intelligent,  educated,  and  dedi- 
cated leaders.  In  the  difficult  and  deli- 
cate task  of  bringing  about  the  union  of 
British  Southern  Cameroons  with  the 
Cameroon  Republic  the  part  played  by 
Ahmadou  Ahidjo,  the  patient  and  skill- 
ful President  of  the  Federal  Republic, 


proved  of  supreme  importance.  Nor  was 
his  role  in  establishing  a  federal  govern- 
ment based  on  democratic  principles  is 
less  praiseworthy.  The  draft  Constitu- 
tion of  the  country,  providing  for  a  strong 
president  and  a  National  Federal  Assem- 
bly was  probably  his  brain  child,  though 
he  did  not  give  the  appearance  that  his 
views  on  such  important  matters  should 
prevail.  However,  his  sound  and  practi- 
cal advice  was  taken,  and  fortunately 
proved  both  workable  and  wise. 

As  the  result  of  such  a  well-suited  con- 
stitution, and  also  because  of  their  will- 
ingness to  seek  counsels  among  their 
experienced  and  matured  leaders,  the 
Federated  Republic  of  Cameroon  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  stable  of  the  new 
African  countries.  Its  economic  recov- 
ery has  been  steady  and  quite  rapid.  The 
Government  has  constantly  pursued  a 
policy  of  assisting  the  development  of  ag- 
riculture. The  production  of  cocoa, 
Cameroon's  chief  cash-earning  crop,  has 
been  increased  while  the  expansion  of 
cofifee  plantations  has  been  encouraged. 
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On  the  international  political  scene 
Cameroon's  status  is  high.  It  holds  a 
central  position  in  the  French-speaking 
Union  of  African  and  Malagasy  States, 
and  with  the  formation  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  African  Unity,  Cameroon  has  be- 
come a  stanch  supporter  of  continent- 
wide  cooperation.  Cameroon's  relations 
with  the  United  States  have  been  on  the 
best  of  terms.  We  have  extended  bilat- 
eral assistance,  as  well  as  multilateral  aid 
through  the  United  Nations  and  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community.  In  all 
this  the  sole  aim  'of  this  great  Republic 
has  been  to  help  in  the  growth  and 
strengthening  of  the  Federated  Republic 
of  Cameroon  as  a  steadying  force  in  the 
turbulent  African  Continent. 

On  the  fifth  anniversary  of  their  inde- 
pendence day  I  wish  Cameroonians  peace 
and  prosperity. 


Representative   Philip  J.   Philbin  Nomi- 
nates Speaker  John  W.  McCormack 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    M.4SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  5,  1965 

Mr.    DONOHUE.    Mr.    Speaker,    last 
Saturday,  January  2,  1965,  in  the  House 
Democratic  caucus  held  here,  it  was  the 
privilege  of  the  Members  on  this  side  to 
hear  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
the  Third  Massachusetts  Congressional 
District  [Mr.  Philbin]  deliver  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  addresses  and  tributes  ever 
uttered  on  such  occasion  when  he  nomi- 
nated for  the  continuing  speakership  of 
this  House,  our  beloved  and  revered  col- 
league from  Massachusetts,  the  Honor- 
able John  W.  McCormack.    Of  course, 
the   nomination  was   unanimously   ap- 
proved   and   yesterday    we    wisely    and 
formally  reelected  Speaker  McCormack. 
All  of  us  agree  with  and  share  in  the 
sentiments  so  ably  expressed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts.  Congress- 
man Philbin,  as  he  summarized  the  tre- 
mendous public  service  record  of  our 
great  Speaker  and  reviewed  the  remark- 
able talents  of  his  brilliant  mind  and 
courageous  heart,  which  have  endeared 
him  to  all  who  have  ever  served  with  him 
and   which    assure   that    the   name   of 
Speaker  McCormack  will  be  forever  an 
inspiring  byword  in  the  legislative  history 
of  this  Nation. 

A  great  many  Members,  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  here  asked  me  to  intercede 
with  my  very  dear  and  esteemed  friend 
and  colleague  from  the  Third  Massachu- 
setts District  for  the  purpose  of  having 
his  eloquent  address  included  in  the 
permanent  Record.  He  graciously  con- 
sented to  permit  me  to  introduce  it  into 
the  Record  and  Congressman  Philbin's 
nomination  speech  follows: 
Congressman  Philip  J.  Philbin's  Speech 

Nominating  Spe.aker  McCormack 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  caucus, 
the  great  man,  whom  I  have  the  honor,  priv- 
ilege,   and    pleasure    of    nominating    today 
surely  needs  no  encomium.    Tlie  gleaming 


record  of  brilliant,  outstanding  service  and 
achievement,  which  he  has  made  in  a  life- 
time of  devoted,  distinguished  contributions 
to  the  well-being  and  advancement  of  the 
Nation  and  the  world,  is  too  well  known  and 
too  widely  acknowledged  to  require  either 
comment  or  elucidation. 

This  man  is  indeed  cast  in  an  heroic  mold, 
blessed  by  the  Creator  with  great  abilities 
and  talents,  tested  In  the  crucible  of  long 
experience,  deeply  dedicated  to  mankind,  to 
justice  and  the  rule  of  law,  rich  in  all  those 
attributes  of  humaneness  and  sympathetic 
understanding  that  make  for  lofty  service  to 
the  people. 

The  greatness,  the  goodness,  the  lovable 
qualities,  the  zeal  for  great  accomplishment, 
the  work  and  achievements  of  this  man  are 
manifest  to  all  Members  of  the  House,  to 
the  Nation,  to  the  world. 

A  man  of  humble  beginnings  and  humble 
spirit,  and  profound  religious  faith,  this 
illustrious  son  of  Massachusetts  is  hailed 
on  every  side  and  every  quarter  of  this 
country  and  the  world.  His  impressive  dig- 
nity, impartiality,  fairness,  sagacity,  loyalty, 
and  the  outstanding  distinction  with  which 
he  has  conducted  the  affairs  of  this  House 
are  widely  recognized   and  appreciated. 

He  will  go  down  In  history  as  one  of  our 
greatest  Speakers.  His  keen  insight  into  every 
facet  of  the  work  of  Congress  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, his  superb  knowledge  of  the  great 
public  questions  with  which  the  Congress  is 
required  to  deal,  his  tact,  his  diplomacy,  his 
skill,  his  invariable  cooperation,  his  innate 
humaneness,  his  high  aspirations,  his  pro- 
gressive political  philosophy,  and  his  strong, 
vibrant.  Inspiring  leadership  have  left  a 
permanent  imprint  upon  this  body  and  upon 
the  course  of  history. 

The  notable  success  which  he  has  achieved 
in  leading  the  House  In  these  critical  times 
has  won  for  him  the  greatest  respect,  highest 
admiration,  widest  acclaim  and  deepest 
gratitude. 

How  fortunate  we  are  In  these  uneasy  days 
to  have  such  a  richly  experienced,  warm- 
hearted, forward-looking  and  effective  leader 
at  the  helm,  guiding  the  affairs  of  this  great, 
deliberative  body  with  wisdom  and  sound 
Judgments  toward  the  cherished  goals,  which 
the  American  people  and  this  Nation  have 
set,  to  bring  oiu-  ship  of  state  through  un- 
certainties and  challenges  of  the  hom-  into 
the  calmer  waters  of  peace,  htmaan  better- 
ment, and  progress  for  our  land  and  for  the 
nations  and  peoples  of  the  earth. 

This  dear  colleague  truly  touches  our 
hearts.    He  inspires  our  confidence. 

And  together  with  his  gracious,  charming 
wife,  an  inspiration  and  partner  In  his  life 
and  career,  he  holds  our  deepest  affection. 

For  my  esteemed  colleagues  of  the 
Massajphvisetts  delegation,  and  for  myself,  I 
am  very  proud  and  greatly  pleased  and 
honored  to  place  in  nomination  in  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  for  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
name  of  a  very  great  American,  a  courageous 
leader,  our  beloved,  distinguished  Speaker 
and  friend,  the  Honorable  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack. 


Independence  Day  of  the  Sudan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

of   new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  5,  1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  the  Republic  of  the  Sudan  cele- 
brated the  ninth  anniversary  of  her  in- 
dependence. Since  the  89th  Congress 
had  not  yet  convened,  I  am  taking  this 


opportunity,  belatedly,  to  extend  warm 
felicitations  to  His  Excellency  Sir  al- 
Khatim  al-Khalifa.  the  Prime  Minister- 
and  to  Togeldin  Mohamed  Eltahir,  the 
Charge  ad  Interim  of  the  Sudanese  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States. 

In  1956  the  Sudanese  people  pro- 
claimed their  independence,  became 
masters  of  their  own  fate,  and  con- 
stituted a  new  sovereign  state.  Since 
then  these  some  10  million  vigorous 
Sudanese  have  proved  themselves  worthy 
of  the  freedom  they  acquired,  and  today 
tifey  are  struggling  hard  to  hold  an  en- 
viable place  for  themselves  in  the  family 
of  free  and  independent  nations. 

Sudan,  with  its  nearly  1  million  square 
miles  of  territory,  is  one  of  the  important 
and  commercially  strategic  places  in  the 
whole  African  Continent.    It  is  the  nat- 
ural bridge  between  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa.    Situated  to   the  south  of  the 
United    Arab    Republic    and    separated 
from  the  Arabian  Peninsula  by  the  Red 
Sea,  the  northern  part  of  the  country  is 
peopled  by  seminomadic  negroid  tribes. 
This  part  of  the  country  is  joined  to  the 
south  by  the  lifegiving  Nile,  whose  wa- 
ters cultivate  Sudan's  most  staple  crop, 
cotton.    Financially    and    economically 
Sudan  has  done  well  since  its  independ- 
ence; actually  startling  gains  have  been 
made  in  the  economic  sphere,  mostly  be- 
cause of  the  increase  in  the  production  of 
cotton.    The  country's  irrigation  system 
has  been  improved.    A  good  indication 
of  the  soundness  of  the  economy  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  country  has 
been  able  to  meet  its  important  needs 
through  export  earnings  and  regularly 
return  a  surplus  to  the  national  budget 
with  which  to  finance  a  large  portion  of 
its  development  plans.    The  10-year  de- 
velopment plan  which  went  into  effect  in 
1961  envisions  an  annual  growth  rate  of 
mqre  than  5  percent. 

On  the  political  front  the  Sudanese 
have  done  well  to  keep  clear  of  the  trou- 
bles involving  many  other  developing  na- 
tions in  Africa.  Relatively  speaking  their 
Government  has  been  fairly  stable,  and 
their  leaders  have  been  on  the  alert  to 
maintain  a  degree  of  stability. 

On  the  ninth  anniversary  of  their  in- 
dependence day  one  can  only  hope  that 
this  involvement  will  not  endanger 
Sudanese  independence,  and  that  they 
will  continue  to  work  for  their  salvation 
in  peace  and  prosperity. 


President  Johnson's  State  of  the  Union 
Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

of   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  5,  1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress last  night  was  a  very  constructive 
and  forward-looking  program  as  befits 
our  Nation  in  the  tasks  facing  it  in  the 
years  ahead.  It  is  a  blueprint  for  ac- 
tion to  maintain  America  strong  and 


January 
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secure  to  promote  peace  in  the  world  and 
economic  prosperity  at  home. 

T  believe  that  the  89th  Congress  will 
enact  most,  if  not  all.  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  outlined  in  his  state  of 
?hP  union  address.  His  observation  that 
he  state  of  the  Union  is  "free  arid  rest- 
ess  growing  and  full  of  hope"  is  so 
vpiv  true  of  present-day  America  and 
should  serve  as  a  source  of  inspiration 
and  encouragement  to  our  people. 

The  President's  address  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  what  we  all  hope  will  prove  to 
be  a  highly  successful  program  in  the 
interests  of  our  Nation  and  the  world. 
I  was  deeply  impressed  with  his  pres- 
entation. He  has  again  shown  that 
he  is  a  most  capable  leader  and  a  man 
who  has  a  profound  understanding  of 
the  Nation's  problems.  His  confident 
mood  his  determination,  and  his  leader- 
ship ability  should  prove  most  reassur- 
ing to  the  American  people  in  these 
crucial  times. 


Agricultural  yields  of  rice,  millet  and 
cotton  have  been  on  the  increase.  Ex- 
ports of  milled  rice  and  raw  rubber,  as 
well  as  raw  cotton  have  also  increased, 
thus  easing  financial  strains  on  Burma's 
supply  of  hard  currency.  With  its  stra- 
tegic geographic  postion,  and  with  its 
22  million  population,  Burma  is  destined 
to  play  an  important  role  in  the  affairs 
of  southeast  Asia.  On  the  17th  anni- 
versaiT  of  their  independence  day  we 
wish  them  peace  and  prosperity  in  this 
important  role. 


Independence  Day  of  Burma 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  5,  1965 
Mr  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, Burma  celebrated  the  17th  anniver- 
sary of  her  independence,  and  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  warm 
felicitations  to  His  Excellency  Gen. 
Ne  Win  and  the  Burmese  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  His  ExceUency  On 
Sein. 

The  Union  oi  Burma  came  into  exist- 
ence on  January  4,  1948.  and  from  that 
day  on  the  Burmese  have  enjoyed  their 
own  sovereign  and  independent  state. 
Thus  they  have  been  in  the  community 
of  free  and  sovereign  states  for  16  years, 
and  during  that  relatively  short  time 
they  have  given  a  creditable  account  of 
themselves  on  many  fronts.  In  the  dif- 
ficult art  of  government  their  leaders 
have  been  vei-y  careful  and  cautious,  and 
they  have  jealously  guarded,  until  very 
recently,  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment set  up  by  a  liberal  constitution. 
That  constitution  provided  for  a  presi- 
dent, a  cabinet  and  a  parliament.  For 
more  than  a  decade  the  constitution 
served  the  purpose  of  the  state  well. 
Since  1958,  however,  there  have  been  dis- 
turbances which  have  upset  the  uneasy 
balance  maintained  by  rival  factions. 
From  that  year  on  one  person  has  dom- 
inated the  politics  of  the  country.  On 
October  29  of  that  year  Gen.  Ne  Win 
took  over  the  government.  In  the  sub- 
sequent elections  he  lost  out.  but  then 
he  managed  to  come  to  the  top  again, 
and  since  1962  he  has  governed  Burma 
through  his  own  revolutionary  council 
under  his  personal  chairmanship. 

Gen.  Ne  Win's  aim  of  establishing 
a  socialist  state  is  being  realized  by  the 
nationalization  of  numerous  industrial 
establishments,  banking,  rice  trade,  min- 
ing, and  some  manufacturing  industries. 


Here  Is  Opportunity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  5,  1965 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  written  by  Hon.  EUie 
Hopkins,  which  appeared  January  1, 
1965,  in  the  30th  east  Texas  industrial 
progress  edition  of  the  Longview  Daily 
News,  Longview,  Tex.,  along  with  a 
reproduction  of  a  letter  written  to  Pub- 
lisher Carl  Estes  by  President  Johnson. 
The  editorial  is  most  timely  and  the  let- 
ter written  by  President  Johnson  is  one 
which  is  fully  deserved  by  Publisher  Carl 

Estes: 

Here  Is  OppORroNiTY 

Indxistriallsts,  Investors,  and  businessmen 
looking  for  opportunity  in  1965  are  invited 
to  research  the  538  pages  of  this  industrial 
progress  edition.  It  is  an  Illustrated  record 
of  progress  that  depicts  the  great  potential 
of  the  Nation's  most  inviting  new  industrial 
region,  the  ideally  located  and  weather-con- 
ditioned Sabine-Cypress  inland  empire. 

A  careful  check  through  the  sections  of 
this  newspaper  will  reveal  the  picture  of  a 
well-watered  and  resources-rich  region  in 
which  more  than  a  hundred  cities  and  towns 
are  working  individually  and  cooperatively 
to  expand  their  public  facilities.  Improve 
their  advantages  for  happy  living,  and  dis- 
play their  readiness  for  new  industrial  and 
commercial  development. 

The  emergence  of  the  Sabine-Cypress 
region  as  a  new  industral  center  of  national 
note  has  come  about  in  two  distinct  but  re- 
lated stages — ^both  of  which  have  been  widely 
publicized  through  this  annual  industrial 
edition,  itself  a  unique  ventvire  In  Journal- 
Ism. 

The  first  stage  of  major  development 
started  several  years  ago  in  the  upper  water- 
shed of  the  Sabine,  accompanying  and  fol- 
lowing the  building  of  Lake  Cherokee  at 
Longview,  Lake  Tawakonl  at  Iron  Bridge,  and 
several  other  reservoirs;  and  the  beautiful 
Lake  O*  The  Pines  and  earlier  reservoirs  on 
the  Cypress  watershed  north  of  Longview. 

The  second  stage  of  development  has  just 
begun  with  construction  about  completed 
on  the  large  Sam  Rayburn  Reservoir  on  the 
Angelina  River  and  now  tmderway  on  the 
gigantic  Toledo  Bend  Reservoir  and  hydro- 
electric project  on  the  middle  Sabine  River 
southeast  of  Longview  in  southern  east 
Texas  and  southwest  Louisiana. 

Just  as  the  northern  part  of  east  Texas 
already  has  experienced  an  infusion  of  new 
industry  and  continues  to  record  expansion 
and  growth  due  to  earlier  major  water  con- 
servation projects  and  community  improve- 
ment programs,  so  is  southern  east  Texas 


and  southwest  Loxilslana  now  assured  of  a 
new  era  of  Industrial  and  commercial  ex- 
pansion with  nearlng  completion  of  large 
water  conservation  projects  and  community 
improvement  programs. 

Longview,  centrally  located  and  the  chief 
industrial  and  commercial  city  in  this  vast 
Sabine-Cypress  inland  empire,  has  made 
truly  remarkable  progress  from  an  early 
start.  Today,  Longview's  several  large  in- 
dustrial districts  are  graced  by  plants  of 
some  of  the  best  known  blue  chip  industries 
in  the  world,  many  of  which  have  major  ex- 
pansions underway. 

Indicative  of  this  city's  Industrial  and 
commercial  progress  In  1964  Is  the  fact  that 
In  the  first  10  months  Longview  was  first  In 
Texas  in  rate  of  Increase  in  total  construc- 
tion permits  with  a  gain  of  385  percent  over 
the  like  1963  period;  first  in  Texas  in  rate  of 
increase  in  nonresidential  permits  with  a 
gain  of  1,216  percent;  and  third  among  Texas 
cities  in  dollar  volume  of  nonresidential  per- 
mits, being  exceeded  only  by  Houston  and 
Dallas. 

Industrial  and  commercial  progress  in 
east  Texas  by  no  means  has  been  confined 
to  Longview.  It  is  most  encouraging  to 
note  what  is  happening  all  over  east  Texas. 
The  list  of  new  industries  carried  elsewhere 
in  this  edition  includes  plants  in  such  perim- 
eter cities  as  Texarkana,  Paris,  Greenville, 
Corsicana,  Lufkin,  Keltys,  Center,  and  Mar- 
shall— with  new  plants  or  expansion  proj- 
ects in  dozens  of  east  Texas  conamunitles 
from  the  Red  River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  rapidly  developing  east  Texas  region 
centering  around  Longview  is  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  Texas  ranks  right 
at  the  top  among  the  States  in  industrial 
growth  as  measiu'ed  by  numbers  of  new 
plants.  Industry  Is  learning  that  here  we 
have  an  unusual  concentration  of  the  major 
factors  of  first  importance  to  manufacturing 
and  marketing. 

Probably  nowhere  else  In  America  today 
Is  found  such  a  concentration  of  industrial 
advantages  and  materials — central  location 
with  reference  to  population,  especially  as 
projected  in  upcoming  growth  patterns;  all 
major  methods  of  transportation,  so  impor- 
tant In  rapid  and  economical  distribution; 
plenty  of  trained  and  adaptable  manpower, 
noted  for  giving  a  day's  work  for  a  day's  pay; 
ample  electric  power  now  and  for  the  future 
at  favorable  rates;  unlimited  fuel  supplies  of 
oil,  natural  gas,  and  liquid  petrolexim  prod- 
ucts; the  greatest  available  and  unpledged 
supply  of  fresh  water  left  In  America;  rich 
commercial  deposits  of  iron  ore,  salt,  sulfur, 
and  other  minerals;  small  cities  and  attrac- 
tive communities  were  citizen  pride  and 
purpose  assure  the  best  in  educational,  cul- 
tural, religious,  and  recreational  facilities  of 
good  Jiving. 

Industry  looking  for  opportunity  here  will 
find  ready  help  from  banks  and  chambers  of 
commerce  throughout  east  Texas,  industrial 
departments  of  utility  firms  and  railroads, 
industrial  districts  In  Longview  and  several 
other  cities,  or  from  such  well  organized 
groups  as  the  Northeast  Texas  Industrial 
Development  Council,  Greater  Cypress  River 
Industrial  Commission,  Sabine  River  Author- 
ities of  Texas  and  Louisiana  and  local  de- 
velopment councils  in  the  Toledo  Bend  Res- 
ervoir and  Sam  Rayburn  areas. 

Major  development  projects  now  under 
v.ay  or  projected  for  this  east  Texas  region- 
such  as  Interstate  20  and  Interstate  30, 
Toledo  Bsnd,  new  dam  on  Caddo  Lake,  new 
reservoirs  on  the  upper  Sulphur  River  and 
other  streams,  airport  improvements,  and 
community  industrial  projects — now  assure 
the  present  and  future  industrialization  and 
progress  of  the  Sabine-Cypress  empire.  Here 
is  opportunity,  ready  and  waiting.  We  in- 
vite all  who  may  be  Interested  to  come  and 
see  for  themselves. 

Ellie  Hopkins, 

Editor  in  Chief. 
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The  White  House, 
Washington,  December  24, 1964. 
Mr.  Carl  L.  Estes, 

Publisher,    The   Longview   News   &   Journal, 
Longview,  Tex. 

Dear  Carl:  I  am  delighted  to  join  yoiir 
many  friends  as  they  pay  tribute  to  you  on 
your  30th  anniversary  as  owner-publisher 
of  Longview  News  &  Journal  and  to  extend  to 
you  my  warmest  greetings  and  good  wishes 
on  this  happy  occasion. 

Under  your  responsible  guidance  the  Long- 
view  News  Co.  has  provided  the  people  of 
your  area  with  most  effective  and  reliable 
news  reporting  and  interpretation.  You 
have  brought  honor  and  distinction  to 
American  Journalism  and  your  fine  record  of 
achievement  stands  as  an  inspiring  example 
to  your  staff  as  well  as  to  all  the  members 
of  our  Nation's  press. 

I  wish  you  abundant  happiness  and  con- 
tinued success  in  the  years  ahead,  as  you 
endeavor  to  sustain  the  high  traditions  of 
your  past. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


George  Washington  Carver:  A  Tribute 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  5,  1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tuesday, 
January  5,  was  George  Washington 
Cai-ver  Day,  a  day  which  commemorated 
the  passing  22  years  ago  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  scientists,  most  unusual 
teachers,  and  most  unselfish  contributors 
to  the  welfare  of  our  people.  It  is  with 
pride  in  an  eminent  fellow  American  and 
with  gratefulness  for  his  inspiring  exam- 
ple that  I  rise  to  pay  him  tribute. 

By  the  time  of  his  death  George  Wash- 
ington Carver,  the  son  of  Negro  slaves, 
had  gained  international  renown  for  his 
work  in  the  field  of  agricultural  research. 
He  was  unexcelled  as  an  agricultural 
chemist,  and  he,  probably  more  than  any 
other  single  human  being,  had  enabled 
the  South  to  lift  itself  from  despair  and 
poverty  by  overcoming  the  destructive 
tyranny  of  a  one-crop  policy. 

Born  in  Missouri  about  1864,  he  was 
kidnaped  as  a  baby  and  redeemed  by  a 
master  in  exchange  for  a  S300  racehorse. 
By  the  age  of  10  his  master,  recognizing 
the  boy's  intelligence,  permitted  him  to 
leave  in  search  of  schooling  and  the  youth 
set  out  penniless  to  acquire  an  education. 

He  worked  his  way  through  grade 
school  in  four  nearby  towns,  through 
high  school  in  Minneapolis,  Kans.,  and 
for  3  years  attended  Simpson  Col- 
lege in  Iowa.  Then,  at  the  age  of  32,  in 
1896,  his  years  of  struggle  and  patience 
won  him  a  master  of  science  degree  from 
Iowa  State  College  at  Ames. 

It  is  to  the  great  credit  of  these  schools 
that  they  did  not  make  race  or  color  the 
basis  for  entrance,  for  in  extending  edu- 
cation to  young  Carver  they  helped  to 
mold  one  of  America's  most  remarkable 
figures. 

Dr.  Carver  was  a  modest  man.  I  sug- 
gest that  he  would  want  us  to  use  his  life 


as  an  example  of  what  this  world  might 
be  like  if  there  were  equality  of  educa- 
tion for  all  citizens. 

He  became  more  than  a  good  agricul- 
tural chemist.  He  became  a  superlative 
botanist,  a  teacher  of  great  stature,  an 
extraordinary  inventor,  a  profound  sci- 
entist, an  unexcelled  pioneer  in  the  ap- 
plication of  chemistry  to  industry,  and  an 
unselfish,  devoted  humanitarian.  When 
he  said  these  words,  he  genuinely  and 
humbly  felt  them : 

There  is  goodness  in  everything  ♦  ♦  *.  I 
am  only  a  trailblazer  for  those  who  come 
after  me. 

This  trail  that  Dr.  Carver  was  to  blaze 
led  him  first  to  become  director  of  the  de- 
partment of  agricultural  research  for  the 
Tuskegee  Institute  at  the  request  of 
Booker  T.  Washington.  It  was  here  in 
a  poorly  equipped  laboratory  that  he  be- 
gan the  astonishing  series  of  creative  ex- 
periments that  brought  him  fame. 

Recognizing  the  soil-exhausting  ef- 
fects of  cotton,  Dr.  Carver  began  preach- 
ing crop  rotation  to  the  depressed  Ala- 
bama farmers.  In  his  soft,  shy  manner, 
he  urged  them  to  alternate  with  soil-en- 
riching crops  such  as  peanuts  and  sweet- 
potatoes.  As  the  South  slowly  heeded 
his  advice,  he  worked  endlessly  in  search 
of  new  uses  for  the  products  that  were 
soon  to  become  surplus  foodstuffs. 

In  his  laboratory  he  developed  some 
300  synethic  products  from  peanuts,  in- 
cluding milk,  butter,  cheese,  coffee,  flour, 
breakfast  food,  ink,  dyes,  soap,  wood 
stains,  and  insulating  board.  His  efforts 
lifted  the  peanut  industry  from  a  lowly 
state  to  a  multimillion  dollar  yearly  busi- 
ness. 

From  the  sweetpotato  he  developed 
118  products,  such  as  tapioca,  starch, 
vinegar,  molasses,  library  paste,  and  loib- 
ber.  He  used  pecan  nuts,  soybeans,  cot- 
ton, cowpeas,  and  wild  plums  to  produce 
valuable  new  products.  He  made  syn- 
thetic marble  from  wood  shavings;  dye 
pigments  from  Alabama  clays ;  mats  and 
carpets  from  okra  fiber;  and  fertilizers 
from  the  muck  of  swamps. 

His  output  was  phenomenal  and  he 
might  easily  have  become  a  millionaire. 
But  Dr.  Carver  steadfastly  refused  to  ex- 
ploit his  discoveries,  gifts  he  felt  to  be 
from  God.  His  discoveries  became  the 
world's  property,  and  to  him,  as  to  all 
great  teachers,  the  reward  lay  in  the 
thrill  of  expanding  man's  horizon.  He 
put  it  very  simply: 

Whatever  helps  the  southern  farmer  helps 
the  entire  South.  And  what  helps  the 
South  helps  everybody. 

Dr.  Carver's  was  a  natural  humility. 
He  considered  his  abundant  talents  to  be 
a  sacred  trust.  The  harshness  of  his 
early  life  did  not  embitter  him  nor  did 
the  honors  of  his  later  life  make  him  ar- 
rogant or  proud. 

In  1953,  his  birthplace  in  Missouri  be- 
came a  national  monument.  A  bronze 
bust  immortalizes  the  man  who,  born  a 
slave,  became  a  scientist,  a  pioneer,  and  a 
benefactor  of  his  country.  It  is  proper 
that  we  remember  him,  and  we  do  so  in 
gratitude. 


Independence  Day  of  Western  Samoa 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  5,  1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  Western  Samoa  celebrated  the 
third  anniversary  of  her  independence. 
The  House  v/as  not  in  session  on  this 
date,  so  we  are  taking  this  opportunity, 
belatedly,  to  extend  warm  felicitations  to 
congratulate  the  Head  of  State  Chief 
Malietoa  Tanumafili  II,  Prime  Minister 
Fiame  Mata'afa  Faumina,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Western  Samoa. 

West  Samoans  were  the  first  of  the 
Polynesian  islanders  in  the  South  Pacific 
to  attain  their  freedom  and  estabhsh 
their  own  sovereign  state.  This  was  done 
only  3  years  ago,  but  these  dauntless 
islanders  had  to  struggle  long  before  they 
could  attain  their  cherished  goal. 

Western  Samoa,  comprising  the  two 
large  islands  of  Savai'i  and  Opolu  with 
a  galaxy  of  other  small  islands,  have  a 
combined  area  about  1,200  square  miles 
and  their  population  totals  no  more  than 
150,000.  These  islands  were  seized  by 
Germany  in  1900,  and  the  islanders  en- 
dured Germany's  stern  protectorate  for 
some  18  years.  At  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War  Western  Samoa  was  assigned 
to  New  Zealand  under  a  League  of  Na- 
tions mandate,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
last  war  New  Zealand's  administration 
was  confirmed  by  a  United  Nations 
trusteeship  agreement.  In  May  1961  a 
plebiscite  was  held  under  the  supervision 
of  the  United  Nations  which  resulted,  by^ 
an  overwhelming  majority,  for  independ- 
ence as  from  January  1,  1962!  In  Octo- 
ber 1961,  the  General  Assembly  termi- 
nated the  trusteeship  agreement  by  a 
resolution,  and  since  January  1,  1962, 
Western  Samoa  has  become  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  state. 

The  Government  of  Western  Samoa 
is  essentially  republican  in  form,  with 
some  qualifications.  The  constitution 
provides  for  a  head  of  state  in  whom  is 
vested  all  executive  power.  He  appoints 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  in  consultation 
with  him,  also  appoints  eight  other 
ministers  who  form  the  Cabinet.  There 
is  a  legislative  assembly  of  47  members, 
elected  for  3-year  terms.  In  April  of 
1963  when  the  incumbent  head  of  state 
died,  he  was  succeeded  by  Malietoa  Tanu- 
mafili as  head  of  state  for  life.  Future 
heads  of  state  will  be  elected  by  the  legis- 
lative assembly  for  5-year  terms. 

West  Samoans  have  had  considerable 
tutelage  in  government  and  had  devel- 
oped a  certain  amount  of  sense  of  public 
service.  Partly  because  of  this,  and 
partly  due  to  the  benevolent  attitude  of 
its  former  mandatory  power,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  New  Zealand,  Western  Samoa 
possesses  a  stable  and  efifectlve  govern- 
ment. Today  the  government  of  that 
Commonwealth  country  is  providing 
about  $250,000  annually  toward  educa- 
tional development  in  the  islands,  and 
has  been  equally  generous  in  providing 
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$125  000  annually  toward  strengthening 
the  'administrative  machinery  of  the 
government    there.  ■  Western    Samoans 


are  working  hard  to  make  themselves 
worthy  of  such  aid,  as  they  are  striving 
for  effective  membership  in  the  world 


community.  On  the  third  anniversary  of 
their  independence  day  we  wish  them  full 
success  in  all  their  endeavors. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  6, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Acts  of  the  Apostles  21:14:  The  will 
of  the  Lord  be  done. 

O  Thou  God  of  all  greatness  and  good- 
ness we  are  again  uniting  our  souls  in  the 
fellowship  of  prayer,  seeking  together 
those  needed  blessings  which  none  can 
ever  find  or  enjoy  alone. 

We  pray  that  our  minds  and  hearts 
may  be  brought  under  the  discipline  and 
domination  of  Thy  divine  spirit  to  gain 
the  secret  of  the  Master's  faith  and  for- 
titude. 

Thou  hast  committed  unto  us  a  vast 
amount  of  self-will  which  we  cannot 
measure  or  know  how  to  rightly  use,  but 
help  us  to  understand  that  our  wills  are 
ours  to  make  them  Thine. 

Hear  us  in  His  name  who  exclaimed  in 
those  final  hours  of  greatest  triumph, 
"Not  My  will  but  Thine  be  done."     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Joui-nal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Ratchford,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  informed  the 
House  that  the  President  pro  tempore, 
pursuant  to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 1,  agreed  to  on  January  4,  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina 
and  Mr.  Curtis  as  tellers  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  to  count  the  electoral  vote 
for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  on  January  6,  1965. 


NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  CONVERSION 
AND  DIVERSIFICATION  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  new- 
Congress  opens,  w-e  must  face  the  press- 
ing problem  of  converting  a  defense- 
oriented  economy  to  peacetime  purposes. 
This  issue  was  focused  sharply  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense's  announcement  of 
the  closing  of  certain  military  installa- 


tions, including  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 
The  Government  was  totally  unprepared 
with  plans  for  converting  these  facilities. 
The  economic  displacement  and  dis- 
location caused  by  the  closing  of  these 
installations  is  not  the  end  but  the  be- 
ginning of  the  problem. 

Under  President  Johnson,  the  defense 
budget  was  cut  SI  bilhon  last  year,  and 
further  reductions  are  expected.  Former 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Gilpatric 
has  suggested  that  the  defense  budget 
can  be  reduced  by  25  percent  by  1970. 

As  the  nature  of  defense  needs  change 
and  as  we  seek  disarmament  under  effec- 
tive international  control,  there  must  be 
advance  planning  and  a  forward-looking 
program  for  conversion  of  activities  and 
resources  from  defense  to  constructive 
peacetime  goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  introduced 
a  bill,  which  will  also  be  introduced  in 
the  other  body  by  Senator  George  Mc- 
GovERN.  to  create  a  National  Economic 
Conversion  and  Diversification  Commis- 
sion to  study  these  problems  and  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress.  I 
sponsored  similar  legislation  in  the  88th 
Congress. 

The  Commission  would  include  the 
Secretaries  of  Commerce,  Defense,  La- 
bor, Treasury,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  as  well  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  and  the  Adminis- 
trators of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration and  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

The  Commission  would  institute  stud- 
ies to  help  to  determine  appropriate 
policies  and  programs  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  order  to  facili- 
tate economic  conversion  and  diversi- 
fication. It  would  also  encourage  indus- 
tries to  explore  methods  of  better  meet- 
ing public  needs  in  such  areas  as  school 
construction,  health  facilities,  transpor- 
tation, and  pollution  abatement. 

A  National  Conference  on  Industrial 
Conversion  and  Growth  would  be  con- 
vened and  consultations  w-ould  be  car- 
ried on  with  the  State  Governors  to 
encourage  appropriate  studies  and  con- 
ferences at  the  State,  local,  and  regional 
level,  in  support  of  a  coordinated  effort 
to  improve  the  Nation  s  economic  con- 
version and  diversification  capability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  hearings  will  be 
held  on  this  measure  as  soon  as  possible. 


THE  ROAD  TO  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  preceding  the  national  presi- 
dential campaigns  and  ending  1  week 
after  the  election  on  November  4,  1964, 
the  public  affairs  department  of  WNBC- 
TV  programed  a  series  of  20  half-hour 
shows  called  "The  Road  to  the  White 
House."  It  was  designed  as  part  of 
WNBC-TV's  continuing  series,  "Educa- 
tion Exchange." 

The  purpose  of  "The  Road  to  the 
White  House"  was  to  impart  a  better 
understanding  of  present-day  political 
campaigns  and  campaigners  through  a 
deft  analysis  of  significant  elections  from 
America's  past  and  to  follow  through 
with  the  elections  of  1964  with  an  analy- 
sis of  the  outcome. 

The  programs  of  national  interest  were 
conducted  by  members  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity s  excellent  history  and  govern- 
ment facilities.  Host  for  the  series  was 
William  Wood,  dean  of  the  Columbia 
School  of  Journalism. 

Elements  as  you  will  see  from  the  en- 
closed scripts  showed  graphically  how 
our  presidential  election  system  has  been 
evolved,  brought  back  some  bizarre  po- 
litical figures  and  Uttle  known  historical 
incidents.  But  perhaps  the  uniqueness 
of  the  series  lay  in  its  classic  probing  of 
the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the  choices 
the  voters  have  made  in  the  175  years 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
The  nuances  of  issues,  the  effect  of  per- 
sonality, the  development  of  the  political 
campaign,  the  selection  and  election  of 
Vice  Presidents,  the  effects  of  an  elected 
Congress  on  the  presidential  election — 
all  of  the.se  factors  were  discussed. 

Appropriately,  the  series  closed  with  a 
c]ear-eyed  view  of  the  campaign  and 
the  Johnson  victory  of  1964. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  as 
a  part  of  the  "Education  Exchange" 
series.  "The  Road  to  the  White  House" 
has  been  shown  in  its  entirety  on  NBC- 
owned  stations  in  Los  Angeles  and  Chi- 
cago, is  currently  being  viewed  in  Wash- 
ington and  is  scheduled  to  start  in 
Philadelphia  on  January  19,  1965.  On 
January  3  the  series  will  start  again  in 
New  York,  Sundays  at  2  p.m.  until  June  17 
at  which  date  it  will  switch  time  periods 
and  remain  at  10:30  a.m. 

This  20-program  series  represents  a 
one-of-its-kind  effort  to  focus  attention 
on  campaigns  and  politics  which  remain 
virtually  unwritten  in  American  history. 
I  am  including  the  format  of  "Road 
to  the  White  House"  and  compliment  the 
authors  and  this  program  on  their  con- 
tribution to  a  greater  political  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  American 
people. 

Road  to  the  White  House 
1,  george  washington 
How  the  shape  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  was 
influenced  by  the  confidence  of  its  framers 
that  George  Washington  would  be  chosen  as 
our  first  Chief  Executive.  The  triumphal 
journey  to  New  York  and  the  first  inaugural. 
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2.    THOMAS    JEFFERSON 

His  election  marked  the  first  time  the 
American  electorate  voted  In  a  two-party 
election.  There  was  a  tie  vote,  and  the  coun- 
try almost  had  Aaron  Burr  for  President. 

3.    JOHN    QtTINCY    ADAMS 

In  a  wide-open  race,  Adams,  perhaps  the 
best  qualiaed  President  ever  elected,  edged 
-  out  Andrew  Jackson.  He  had  fewer  popular 
votes  and  fewer  electoral  votes  than  his  op- 
ponent. The  matter  was  settled  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  Jackson's  backers 
accuse  Adams  of  indulging  in  a  "corrupt 
bargain." 

4.    ANDREW    JACKSON 

Jackson  fights  for  a  second  term  in  1832 
against  Henry  Clay's  National  Republic  and 
attempts  to  dethrone  'King  Andrew." 

5.    CHOICE   OF  A  CABINET 

How  a  vital  part  of  our  executive  branch 
began,  how  it  grew,  and  the  part  it  has 
played  through  our  history  and  today. 

6.    WILLIAM    HENRY    HARRISON 

A  military  hero  with  few  qualifications  for 
the  office  wins  over  inciunbent  Martin  Van 
Buren.  Historically  significant  chiefly  for 
Harrison's  early  death  which  made  John 
Tjler  our  first  "accidental"  President. 

7.    CHOICE  OF  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  history  of  the  No.  2  office  In  the  land. 
Showing  how  often  nonentities  have  served 
despite  the  eight  times  since  1840  that  Vice 
Presidents  have  succeeded  to  the  Presidency 
by  death.  Something  about  the  presidential 
succession  system. 

8.    ABRAHAM    LINCOLN 

The  dramatic  election  of  i860  against  the 
background  of  a  divided  nation,  and  the 
voters  decision  which  made  secession  and  war 
inevitable. 

9.    RUTHERFORD    B.    HAYES 

He  won  the  election  with  less  votes  than 
his  opponent — Tilden.  Behind  the  scenes 
skullduggery  marked  the  final  choice  of 
Hayes,  but  it  may  have  been  a  good  thing 
for  the  country  it  came  out  the  way  it  did. 

10.    WILLIAM    M'KINLEY 

A  nation  seeking  to  forget  its  cares  re- 
jected William  Jennings  Bryan  for  a  con- 
servative, McKinley,  who  campaigned  on  his 
front  porch.  On  his  death,  the  country  got 
Teddy  Roosevelt,  quite  a  different  man  In 
the  White  House. 

11.    WOODROW    WILSON 

The  college  professor,  thought  safely  con- 
servative, double-crosses  the  bosses,  runs  as 
a  liberal,  and  makes  the  White  House  when 
Taft  and  T.R.  split  the  Republican  vote.    • 

12.  PRIME  MINISTERS  AND  PRESIDENTS 

Lindsay  Rogers  explains  the  principal  dif- 
ferences between  ours  and  Britain's  parlia- 
mentary democracy,  method  of  elections, 
method  of  choosing  the  Chief  Executive. 

13.    WARREN    HARDING 

Again  the  voters  go  for  a  ticket  they  feel 
will  bring  an  era  of  quiet  and  noninterference 
in  affairs  by  the  Government.  Harding  is 
not  the  perpetrator  but  the  victim  of  a  scan- 
dal-ridden administration. 

14.  FRANKLIN    D.    ROOSEVELT,    1932 

The  depression  moves  the  electorate  sharp- 
ly away  from  the  incumbent  administration, 
and  F.D.R.  wins  big  and  meets  the  chal- 
lenge at  a  grave  moment  in  U.S.  history. 

15.  FRANKLIN    D.    ROOSEVELT,    1940 

The  battle  for  a  third  term.  How  and 
why  F.D.R.  won  it.  and  the  aftermath— war. 

16.    THE    DEFEATED    CANDIDATES 

Why  did  they  lose?  What  if  they  had  won? 
What  happened  to  them  afterwards?     A  par- 


ticular phenomenon  of  the  American  presi- 
dential system. 

17.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

Who  balked  the  pollsters  and  surprised  the 
country  by  winning  in  1948.  He  knew  the 
voters  better  than  his  opponents  and  better 
than  some  of  his  friends.  The  story  of  his 
second  term. 

18.  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  CONGRESS 

Complementary  and  conflicting  factors  in 
the  relationship  between  presidential  and 
congressional  elections.  Effects  on  the  voter. 
Effects  the  voter  can  bring  by  splitting  his 
ticket. 

IS.    JOHN    F.    KENNEDY 

The  closest  election  battle  in  our  history. 
The  Kennedy  style  and  method  for  victory. 
The  "youth  movement"  in  Washington. 

20.    THE    ELECTION    OF    1964 

The  outcome  and  analysis  of  the  presiden- 
tial campaign  culminating  on  November  3, 
1964. 


END    AID    TO    UNITED    ARAB 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  today  calling  on 
the  administration  to  suspend  aid  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  in  view  of  that 
Government's  anti -United  States  policy 
in  the  Congo  and  elsewhere  in  the  Near 
East. 

Amendments  were  added  to  the  For- 
eign Aid  Authorization  Act  of  1963  and 
to  the  bill  extending  Public  Law  480  in 
1964  forbidding  the  distribution  of  aid 
and  suiplus  foods  to  countries  which  are 
preparing  for  aggression  against  the 
United  States  or  against  other  govern- 
ments which  receive  assistance  from  us. 

At  the  time  of  passage  of  the  foregoing 
legislation  there  was  left  with  the  Pres- 
ident the  discretion  in  the  detei-mination 
of  the  aggressor.  The  legislative  record 
shows  very  clearly  that  both  in  1963  and 
1964  Congress  was  convinced  that  Egypt 
is  an  aggressor.  Congress  has  twice  sig- 
nified to  the  executive  branch  that  it 
favors  discontinuation  of  aid  because  of 
Egypt's  aggressive  posture  and  activity. 

Now  in  recent  weeks  there  has  been 
new  evidence  that  Egypt  is  an  open  foe  of 
American  policy.  It  boasts  of  its  ag- 
gressive policy  in  the  Congo,  where  it  is 
supporting  elements  which  are  in  revolt 
against  the  legal  government  of  that  un- 
happy country.  In  view  of  these  develop- 
ments and  in  view  of  President  Nasser's 
derisive  attacks  on  American  aid,  self- 
respect  requires  the  President  to  make 
the  kind  of  determination  envisaged  by 
Congress.  The  President  should  con- 
clude that  Egypt  is  an  aggressor  and  no 
longer  entitled  to  our  assistance.  Be- 
cause I  believe  that  this  is  the  consensus 
in  Congress,  I  liave  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion to  that  effect. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  FARBSTEIN]  for  introducing  this  leg. 
islation. 

Throughout  my  service  in  the  Con- 
gress I  have  urged  a  strong  stand  con- 
cerning aid  to  Nasser.  Time  and  again 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  in  com- 
munications to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  President,  I  have  pointed  out 
that  Nasser  is  preparing  for  aggression 
against  the  democracy  of  Israel  and  that 
our  foreign  aid  program  allows  him  to 
allocate  his  resources  for  the  dangerous 
arms  race  in  which  he  is  engaged.  Al- 
though there  never  has  been  any  doubt 
that  Nasser  is  not  a  friend  of  the  United 
States,  recently  he  made  his  position 
crystal  clear.  Nasser  accused  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  of  using  economic  pressure 
and  told  the  Egyptian  people  that  any- 
one disagreeing  with  his  anti-U.S.  atti- 
tude "can  drink  from  the  sea." 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  once  again  urging 
that  we  end  foreign  aid  to  Egypt.  I 
pointed  out  to  the  Secretary  that  Nasser 
is  in  violation  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  which  provides  that  aid  should  be 
terminated  to  any  nation  which  "is  en- 
gaging in  or  preparing  for  aggressive 
militai-y  efforts  directed  against  any 
countiy  receiving  assistance  under  this 
act  or  any  other  act."  He  is  also  in  vio- 
lation of  Public  Law  480  as  we  amended 
it  on  the  floor  of  the  House  last  year. 

The  aggressor  nation  clauses  must  be 
implemented.  As  one  who  has  fought 
against  continuing  aid  to  Nasser,  I  feel 
we  must  adopt  this  policy. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 


TO  FIX  THE  DATES  FOR  TRANSMIT- 
TING THE  BUDGET  AND  THE  ECO- 
NOMIC REPORT  DURING  THE 
MONTH  OF  JANUARY  1965 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
123  to  fix  the  dates  for  transmitting  the 
budget  and  the  economic  report  during 
the  month  of  Januai-y  1965. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  majority  leader  whether  this 
has  been  done  before  and  to  ask  the 
gentleman  the  purpose  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  was  done  during  one  of 
the  administrations  of  President  Eisen- 
hower. 

It  represents  only  a  delay  of  a  maxi- 
mmn  of  10  days.  Of  course,  the  inaugu- 
ration comes  just  after  the  15th,  and  it 
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is  my  understanding  that  this  would  be 
a  great  convenience  for  all  concerned,  if 
it  could  be  done. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  resei-vation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 

follows: 

H.J.  Res.  123 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  asembled.  That  (a)  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  201  of 
the  Act  of  June  10,  1922,  as  amended  (31 
use.  11).  the  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  January  25,  1965, 
the  budget  for  the  flscal  year  1966,  and  (b) 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  3 
of  the  Act  of  February  20,  1946,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  1022),  the  President  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  not  later  than  January 
28, 1965,  the  Economic  Report. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

IMPROVEMENT  OF  OUR  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
on  Monday,  urged  improvement  of  our 
social  security  system.  I  agree  with  him 
wholeheartedly.  We  must  humanize 
and  further  liberalize  our  social  security 
system  so  that  our  aging  American  work- 
ers can  look  forward  to  security,  dignity, 
and  self-respect  in  later  years. 

Today,  I  have  reintroduced  my  bill 
to  pi-ovide  full  benefits  under  social  se- 
curity to  men  at  age  60  and  to  women  at 

"l  feel  strongly  that  it  would  be  a  wise 
move  to  make  social  security  benefits 
available  to  men  at  60  and  women  at  55. 
Not  only  is  such  a  move  warranted  by 
considerations  of  allowing  our  senior 
citizens  to  commence  their  leisure  years 
at  an  earlier  date,  but  it  is  suggested  by 
technological  evolution. 

If  we  lower  the  retirement  age,  we  will 
create  new  job  opportunities  for  younger 
workers,  decrease  the  hardships  of  un- 
employment for  older  workers  and  mod- 
ernize our  system  and  its  vital  protec- 
tion in  a  very  important  way.  It  is  be- 
coming clear  that  technological  evolu- 
tion is  reducing  the  number  of  hours  a 
day  that  the  average  worker  must  work 
so  that  the  total  work  force  may  meet 
society's  needs.  Why  should  not  the 
number  of  years  be  decreased  as  well, 
so  that  our  workers  may  retire  at  an 
earlier  age,  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their 
past  labors?  I  strongly  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  make  this  possible. 


THE     LATE     HONORABLE     GEORGE 
ARTHUR  PADDOCK 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker  on 
Tuesday,  December  29,  1964,  I  received 
a  telephone  call  from  my  close  friend 
and  valued  constituent,  George  Pad- 
dock, Jr.,  informing  me  of  the  passing, 
in  Evanston,  111.,  of  a  dedicated  servant 
of  his  country  and  his  party,  former  Con- 
gressman George  Arthur  Paddock,  who 
served  in  this  body  as  Representative 
from  the  then  10th  District  of  Illinois 
in  the  77th  Congress.  George  Paddock 
gave  more  than  25  years  of  his  life  ac- 
tively to  the  Republican  cause  and- to  the 
cause  of  good  government  at  all  levels. 
I  extend  to  his  family  our  warnl  sym- 
pathy and  deep  understanding  at  this 
difficult  time.  It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to 
know  the  Paddock  family,  and  it  is  heart- 
ening to  note  that  the  tradition  of  George 
Paddock,  Sr.,  lives  on  in  his  son,  George 
Paddock,  Jr. 

I  know  that  many  Members  who 
served  with  Mr.  Paddock  join  me  in  ex- 
pressing gratitude  for  his  service  to  our 
counti-y  and  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
privileged  to  participate  in  this  tribute 
to  the  late  George  A.  Paddock  who  served 
as  a  Member  of  the  77th  Congress  rep- 
resenting the  old  10th  District  of  Illinois 
which  included  Lake  County,  the  county 
where  I  reside  and  which  is  now  part  of 
the  new  12th  District  of  Illinois. 

George  Paddock  was  a  citizen  of  the 
type  which  we  need  in  increasing  num- 
bers in  the  political  and  public  life  of 
the  Nation. 

George  Paddock's  private  and  business 
life  was  marked  with  outstanding  suc- 
cess. He  was  respected  for  the  intelli- 
gent management  of  his  business  affairs, 
for  his  studious  attitudes  on  all  subjects 
with  which  he  dealt  and  his  faithful  at- 
tention to  the  interests  of  his  clients, 
customers,  and  constituents  as  a  lawyer, 
investment  banker,  and  public  servant. 

I  knew  George  Paddock  particularly 
during  his  years  of  service  in  the  77th 
Congress;  and  I  might  add  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Lake  County  were  proud  of  his 
devoted  and  capable  representation  of 
our  interests  at  that  time. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  we 
pause  at  this  hour  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  pay  respect  to  one  who 
formerly  served  in  this  Chamber;  par- 
ticularly one  who  possessed  such  high 
qualities  of  citizenship  and  such  fine  at- 
tributes of  statesmanship  as  did  George 
A.  Paddock. 

On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Lake 
County,  as  well  as  on  my  own  behalf,  I 
extend  sympathy  and  condolences  to  the 
members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  pay  my  respects  to  a  great 


American  and  a  former  feember  of  this 
great  body,  the  late  George  Arthur 
Paddock. 

Representative  Paddock  loved  the 
House  of  ReprescMtatives  and  he  served 
it  faithfully  and  protected  its  traditions. 
He  heard  when  his  country  called,  and 
knew  how  to  respond. 

George  Paddock  will  live  long  in  the 
memory  and  affection  of  not  only  those 
who  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
him  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
also  in  the  affection  of  those  who  bene- 
fit from  the  great  works  he  did  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Honorable  George  Arthur  Paddock 
served  with  honor  and  distinction  as  the 
Representative  of  the  10th  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois  in  the  77th  Congress. 
I  was  grieved  to  learn  of  his  passing  and 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  tribute  to  his 
memory  and  deep  sjmipathy  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  Paddock  was  bom  In  Winnetka, 
111.,  March  24,  1885,  was  graduated  from 
Chicago  Manual  Training  School  in  1902 
and  later  from  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1907  and  commenced  practice  in  Chicago. 
In  1916  he  attended  the  Plattsburg 
Training  Camp  and  in  1917  the  Officers 
Training  Camp  at  Fort  Sheridan,  serv- 
ing during  World  War  I  as  captain  and 
later  as  major  of  the  342d  Infantry, 
86th  Division. 

^A  lawyer  and  investment  banker,  he 
was  a  prominent  leader  in  the  Republi- 
can Party,  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
State  Convention  in  1936,  and  treasurer 
of  the  Cook  County  Republican  Central 
Committee  in  1938-42.  He  was  elected 
as  a  Republican  to  the  77th  Congress. 
He  was  a  man  of  high  principle  and  was 
held  in  warm  esteem  by  his  friends  and 
associates  and  by  the  community  and 
the  broad  circles  of  his  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  22  years  this 
month  since  Congressman  Paddock  com- 
pleted his  service  in  this  Chamber,  but 
he  is  still  remembered  with  affection  and 
appreciation, 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  have  2  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Record  on  the  late  George  Arthur 
Paddock. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REORGANIZATION 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  introduced  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  establishment  of 
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a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Congress.  Now  is  the  time  for 
such  a  proposal,  for  the  degree  of  suc- 
cess we  here  in  the  Congress  achieve  in 
keeping  abreast  of  the  changing  world 
will  influence  in  large  measure  the  very- 
character  of  this  changing  world.  Our 
ability  to  adjust  to  a  highly  industrial- 
ized and  very  complicated  society  will 
affect  considerably  our  ability  to  com- 
municate our  way  of  life  to  others 
throughout  the  world.  And,  in  a  very 
practical  sense,  our  efforts  to  modernize 
our  own  procedures  will  deteiTnine  to  a 
great  extent  the  kind  of  performance  we 
will  be  showing  in  years  to  come  right 
here  in  the  Congress. 

This  resolution,  in  addition  to  estab- 
lishing a  joint  committee  of  12  mem- 
bers— 6  from  the  House  and  6  from  the 
Senate — provides  working  tools  for  the 
committee  and  gives  it  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  its  work. 

The  joint  committee  proposal  is  a  rea- 
soned and  moderate  approach  to  the 
much-discussed  question  of  congression- 
al reorganization.  I  believe  it  to  be  an 
intelligent  approach.  Others  are  study- 
ing this  question  in  depth;  particularly 
noteworthy  is  the  study  launched  by 
Prof.  Ralph  Huitt,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  for  the  American  Political 
Science  Association.  The  Congress  can- 
not afford  the  luxury  of  overlooking  cur- 
rent interest  in  the  question.  We  must 
proceed.  And  we  must  proceed  in  a 
fashion  in  keeping  with  the  great  tra- 
ditions of  the  Congress. 

I  hasten  to  point  out  that  the  resolu- 
tion I  am  introducing  today  does  not 
authorize  the  joint  committee  to  make 
recommendations  regarding  the  rules, 
parliamentary  procedure,  practices,  and/ 
or  precedents  of  either  House.  The  in- 
tent of  the  resolution  is  to  provide  the 
means  for  thoroughly  examining  all  as- 
pects of  reorganization.  Any  perma- 
nent changes,  of  course,  would  be  subject 
to  full  consideration  and  a  favorable  vote 
from  Members  of  the  Congress. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Senator 
Mike  Monroney  and  other  distinguished 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  other 
body  and  of  both  political  parties  in  this 
joint  effort  to  achieve  progress  in  mak- 
ing our  legislative  machinery  more 
efiBcient. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  U.S.  CIVIL 

SERVICE  COMMISSION— MESSAGE 

FROM    THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE 

UNITED  STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO.  13) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  message  from  the  President 

of  the  United  States;   which  was  read 

and,   together   with   the   accompanying 

papers,  referred   to  the   Committee  on 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Sei-vice  and  ordered 

to  be  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Aimual  Report 
of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1964. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  January  6,  1965. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  OPERA- 
TIONS   OF    THE    PEACE    CORPS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
11  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended,  I 
transmit  herewith  the  third  annual  re- 
port on  operations  under  the  act  cover- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1964. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  January  6,  1965. 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  WEATH- 
ER   MODIFICATION    FOR    FISCAL 
YEAR   1963— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT      OF       THE       UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  43) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers, referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Congress  the  Fifth  Annual 
Report  on  Weather  Modification  (for  fis- 
cal year  1963)  as  submitted  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  January  6,  1965. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  stand 
in  recess  until  12  o'clock  and  55  minutes 
p.m. 

Accordingly  fat  12  o'clock  and  15  min- 
utes p.m. ) ,  the  House  stood  in  recess. 


AFTER  RECESS 
The  recess  having  expired  at  12  o'clock 
and   55   minutes   p.m.,   the   House   was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker. 


COUNTING  THE  ELECTORAL  VOTES; 
JOINT    SESSION    OF    THE    HOUSE 
AND  SENATE  HELD  PURSUANT  TO 
THE      PROVISIONS      OF      SENATE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION   1 
At  12  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Doorkeeper,  Mr.  William  M.  Miller,  an- 
nounced the  President  pro  tempore  and 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  entered  the  Hall,  headed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  Members 
and  officers  of  the  House  rising  to  receive 
them. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  took  his 
seat  as  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  joint 
convention  of  the  two  Houses,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  occupying  the 
chair  on  his  left. 

The  joint  session  was  called  to  order 
by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Mr 
Speaker  and  gentlemen  of  the  Congress 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, pursuant  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  have  met  in  joint  session  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  the  certificates  and 
ascertaining  and  counting  the  votes  of 
the  electors  of  the  several  States  for 
President  and  Vice  President. 

Under  well-established  precedent,  un- 
less a  motion  shall  be  made  in  any  case, 
the  reading  of  the  formal  portions  of  the 
certificates  will  be  dispensed  with.  After 
ascertainment  has  been  made  that  the 
certificates  are  authentic  and  correct  in 
form,  the  tellers  will  count  and  make  a 
list  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  electors  of 
the  several  States. 

The  tellers  on  the  part  of  the  two 
Houses  will  take  their  place  at  the  Clerk's 
desk. 

The  tellers,  Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  North  Carolina  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  and  Mr.  Burleson  and  Mr.  Cor- 
bett  on  the  part  of  the  House,  took  their 
places  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  hands  to  the  tellers  the  certificates 
of  the  electors  for  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  and 
they  will  count  and  make  a  list  of  the 
votes  cast  by  that  State. 

Senator  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina 
(one  of  the  tellers).  Mr.  President,  the 
certificate  of  the  electoral  vote  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  seems  to  be  regular  in 
form  and  authentic  and  it  appears  there- 
fore that  Bari-y  Goldwater,  of  the  State 
of  Arizona,  received  10  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  William  E.  Miller,  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  received  10  votes  for  Vice 
President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  objection,  the  Chair  will  omit 
in  further  procedure  the  formal  state- 
ment just  made  and  will  open  in  alpha- 
betical order  and  pass  to  the  tellers  the 
certificates  showing  the  votes  of  the  elec- 
tors of  each  State.  The  tellers  will  read, 
count,  and  announce  the  result  in  each 
State  as  was  done  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  tellers  then  proceeded  to  read, 
count,  and  announce,  as  was  done  in  the 
case  of  Alabama,  the  electoral  votes  of 
the  several  States  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Congress,  the  certificates 
of  all  of  the  States  have  now  been  opened 
and  read,  and  the  tellers  will  make  the 
final  ascertainment  of  the  result  and  de- 
liver the  same  to  the  Vice  President. 

The  tellers  delivered  to  the  President 
pro  tempore  the  following  statement  of 
the  results: 

The  undersigned,  B.  Everett  Jordan 
and  Carl  T.  Curtis,  tellers  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  Omar  Burleson  and  Robert 
J.  Coreett,  tellers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  report  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  result  of  the  ascertainment 
and  counting  of  the  electoral  vote  for 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  beginning  on 
the  20th  day  of  January- 1965. 


states 


Alabiuiia 

Alaska 

Arizona — -- 

Arkansas 

California.- 

Colorado 

Conm-fticut 

Delaware. .--------.--- 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida - 

Georgia - - 

Hawaii 

Idaho - 

Dlinois 

Indiana 

Iowa -     - 

Kans'.is 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Mar  viand 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota.- 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana.  - - 

Nebraska.- 

Nevada 

New  Ham  psl  lire 

New  Jersey 

New  Me.\ico 

New  York 

North  Carolina - 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon — - 

Pennsylvania-- 

Rhodclsland 

Soutli  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas - 

Utah - 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin.   -. 

Wyoming 


Electoral 

votes  of 

each  State 


For  President 


Lyndon  B. 
Johnson, 
of  Texas 


Total. 


10 

3 

5 

6 
40 

6 

8 

3 

3 
14 
12 

4 

4 

2fi 
13 

9 

7 

e 

10 
4 

10 

14 

21 

10 
7 

12 
4 
5 
3 
4 

17 
4 

43 

13 
4 

26 
8 
6 

29 
4 
8 
4 

11 

25 
4 
3 

12 
9 
7 

12 
3 


Barry  M. 
Goldwater, 
of  Arizona 


For  Vice  President 


6 

40 
6 
8 
3 
3 
14 

"4 
4 
26 
13 
9 
7 
9 


4 
10 
14 
21 
10 

12 
4 

5 
3 
4 

17 
4 

43 

13 
4 

26 
8 
6 

29 
4 


10 


Hubert  H. 

Humphrey, 

of  Minnesota 


12 


10 


6 
40 

6 

8 

3 

3 

14 

.... 

4 

26 
13 

9 
7 
9 


William  E. 
Miller,  of 
New  York 


10 


538 


4 

11 

25 

4 

3 

12 

9 

7 

12 

3 


4 

10 
14 
21 
10 

12" 
4 
5 
3 
4 

17 
4 

43 

13 
4 

26 
8 
6 

29 
4 


12 


10 


486 


152 


4 

11 

25 

4 

3 

12 

9 

7 

12 

3 


486 


Carl  T.  Cut.tis, 
Everett     B.     Jordan, 
Tellers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Omar  Bttrleson, 
Robert  J.  Corbett, 
Tellers  on  the  Part  of  the  House  of 
Representatwes. 

The  state  of  the  vote  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  delivered  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  is  as  follows: 

The  whole  number  of  the  electors  appoint- 
ed to  vote  for  President  of  the  United  States 
is  538,  of  which  a  majority  is  270. 

Lvndon  B.  Johnson  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
has"  received  for  President  of  the  United 
States  486  votes; 

Barry  M.  Goldwater,  of  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona, has  received  52  votes. 

The  state  of  the  vote  for  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  delivered  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  is  as  follows: 

The  whole  number  of  the  electors  ap- 
pointed to  vote  for  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  is  538,  of  which  a  majority  is 
270. 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, has  received  for  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  486  votes; 

William  E.  Miller,  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  has  received  52  votes. 

This  announcement  of  the  state  of  the 
vote  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  declaration  of  the  persons 
elected  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  each  for  the  term  beginning 
on  the  twentieth  day  of  January,  nineteen 
hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  shall  be  entered, 
together  with  a  list  of  the  votes,   on  the 


Journals  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  the  purpose  for 
which  the  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  has  been  called,  pursuant  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  1.  89th 
Congress,  having  been  accomplished,  the 
Chair  declares  the  joint  session  dissolved. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  and  46  min- 
utes p.m.,  the  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  was  dissolved.) 

The  House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  1,  the  Chair  di- 
rects that  the  electoral  vote  be  spread 
at  large  upon  tho  Journal. 


HORTON  BILL  TO  REPEAL  ADMIS- 
SIONS TAX 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  that  I  have  introduced  today 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 


Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  tax  on  ad- 
missions. 

The  action  proposed  by  my  measure, 
I  believe,  is  long  overdue.  There  are  a 
number  of  benefits  to  the  citizens  of  our 
country  that  can  flow  from  admissions 
tax  repeal,  and  I  would  like  to  cite  a  few 
of  them  in  support  of  the  legislation  I 
am  sponsoring  in  this  regard. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  the  particular 
pertinence  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  have  to  the  constituents  in  the 
district  which  it  is  my  honor  to  repre- 
sent in  Congress.  The  people  of  the 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  area  enjoy  nationwide 
notice  for  their  patronage  of  theatrical 
presentations  in  the  fields  of  music, 
drama,  motion  pictures,  et  cetera.  Thus, 
removing  the  currently  imposed  10-per- 
cent levy  on  admission  charges  in  excess 
of  $1  certainly  would  serve  to  further 
this  wholesome  interest. 

Directly  tied  to  the  question  of  the 
admission  tax  is  the  financial  health  of 
many  segments  of  this  Nation's  enter- 
tainment and  amusement  industry.  And, 
of  course,  we  recognize  that  a  number  of 
allied  business  enterprises  employing 
many  more  millions  also  are  affected  by 
the  ability  of  the  industry  they  serve  to 
survive  and  maintain  its  viability  in  the 
American  economy. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  removal  of  the 
admissions  tax  will  improve  the  survival 
quotient  for  American  amusements.  I 
am  told  by  the  operators  of  many 
theaters  and  sports  stadiums  that  the 
tax  often  represents  the  difference  be- 
tween profit  and  loss,  which  ultimately 
becomes  the  difference  between  business 
life  and  death. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  New  York  State 
Attorney  General  Louis  J.  Lefkowitz  im- 
pressed upon  me  that  elimination  of  the 
admissions  tax  would  allow  theatrical 
producers  to  readjust  their  ticket  price 
scale  to  a  flexible  level  which  would 
make  for  a  more  attractive  price  level 
for  all  types  of  theatergoers.  Mr.  Lef- 
kowitz points  out  that  the  overall  cost  of 
tickets  has  risen  to  meet  the  rising  costs 
of  production  in  recent  years,  so  that 
tax  removal  would  help  both  the  proprie- 
tors and  the  patrons. 

There  are  many  proposals  to  bring 
Federal  encouragement  to  the  arts  and 
other  aspects  of  America  that  so  enrich 
our  culture.  I  believe  my  colleagues 
know  my  endorsement  of  these  measures. 
Now,  I  believe  it  is  wholly  consistent 
with  my  past  actions  and  attitudes — and 
really  a  logical  extension— that  I  m-ge 
this  Congress  to  demonstrate  and  display 
a  sense  of  national  patronage  for  the 
arts  by  passing  into  law  the  bill  I  have 
offered  to  repeal  the  Federal  tax  on  ad- 
missions. 


cxi- 


-10 


HORTON  SPORTS  ANTITRUST  BILL 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  «^ 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  similar  to  leg- 
islation I  introduced  last  year  to  provide 
a  limited  or  qualified  exemption  from  the 
antitrust  laws  for  the  professional  team 
sports  of  football,  basketball,  and  hockey 
and  to  include  baseball  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  grant  baseball  these  same 
qualified  exemptions.  I  am  doing  this 
because  of  the  anomaly  which  now  exists 
between  baseball  and  the  other  profes- 
sional sports — baseball  is  exempt  from 
the  antitrust  laws  and  the  other  profes- 
sional spoi'ts  are  covered. 

Baseball  has  been  exempt  from  the 
antitrust  laws  since  1922  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  said  in  Federal  Baseball 
Club  of  Baltimore  v.  National  League, 
259  U.S.  200  that  baseball  was  not  "trade 
or  commerce"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  This  decision  was  re- 
affirmed by  the  Court  as  recently  as  1953 
in  Toolson  v.  New  York  Yankees,  Inc., 
346  U.S.  356.  However,  in  Radovich  v. 
National  Football  League,  352  U.S.  445  in 
1957,  3  years  later  the  Court  denied  such 
antitrust  exemption  to  professional  foot- 
ball and  said: 

■  If  this  ruling  Is  unrealistic,  inconsistent, 
or  illogical,  it  is  sufficient  to  answer,  aside 
from  the  distinctions  between  the  businesses 
that  were  we  considering  the  question  of 
baseball  for  the  first  time  upon  a  clean  slate 
we  would  have  no  doubts.  But  Federal  Base- 
ball held  the  business  of  baseball  outside  the 
scope  of  the  act.  No  other  business  claiming 
the  coverage  of  those  cases  has  such  an  ad- 
judication. We,  therefore,  conclude  that  the 
orderly  way  to  eliminate  error  or  discrima- 
tlon  if  any  there  be,  is  by  legislation  and 
not  by  Court  decision.  Congressional  proc- 
esses are  more  accommodative  offering  the 
whole  industry  hearings  and  an  opportunity 
to  assist  in  the  formulation  of  new  legisla- 
tion. The  resulting  product  is  therefore 
more  likely  to  protect  the  industry  and  pub- 
lic alike. 

The  Court  said  substantially  the  same 
thing  in  the  Toolson  case  in  1953  so  twice 
the  Supreme  Court  has  exhorted  the 
Congress  to  act.  Congress  has  responded 
in  rather  a  desultory  manner  with  both 
the  House  and  Senate  making  moves  to 
correct  the  situation,  but  the  incongruity 
still  exists,  not  particularly  because  of 
great  opposition  to  the  measures,  but  be- 
cause the  bills  have  been  sidetracked  for 
a  multitude  of  other  reasons  without 
prejudice. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  does 
not  provide  a  blanket  exemption  but  only 
an  exemption  in  those  areas  which  are 
so  essential  to  the  continued  growth  and 
prosperity  of  professional  team  sports. 
These  are :  First  an  exemption  for  agree- 
ments and  rules  concerning  the  equaliza- 
tion of  competitive  playing  strengths: 
second,  such  agreements  and  rules  as 
deal  with  the  employment,  selection,  or 
eligibility  of  players  or  the  reservation, 
selection,  or  assignment  of  player  con- 
tracts; third,  agreements  and  rules  for 
the  right  to  operate  within  specific  geo- 
graphic areas;  and,  fourth,  agreements 
and  rules  for  the  preservation  of  public 
confidence  in  the  honesty  in  sports  con- 
tests. 

These  exemptions  are  for  the  purpose 
of  assuring  competition  and  for  no  other 
purpose.  Professional  team  sports  are 
unique  in  that  if  there  is  not  a  degree 


of  equality  in  the  teams  spectator  in- 
terest is  lost.  The  club  owners  know  this 
and  for  this  reason  support  proposals 
such  as  those  to  equalize  player  strength. 
They  have  learned  that  where  one  team 
continually  dominates  a  league,  that 
league  will  not  be  in  operation  long. 
Thus,  they  must  be  permitted  to  agree 
among  themselves  on  those  things  re- 
quired to  equalize  player  strength  such 
as  the  employment,  selection,  or  eligibility 
of  players  or  the  reservation,  selection,  or 
assignment  of  player  contracts.  In  ad- 
dition, owners  must  be  assured  that  they 
have  an  unreserved  right  to  operate 
within  specified  geographic  areas.  If 
such  areas  are  not  held  inviolate,  cut- 
throat competition  could  eventuate 
which  would  be  detrimental  to  the  play- 
ers, the  owners,  and  especially  the  fans. 
Finally,  presidents  or  commissioners  of 
leagues  must  be  given  broad  authority  to 
take  those  actions  necessary  to  preserve 
public  confidence  in  the  honesty  of  the 
sports  contests.  We  have  seen  examples 
of  the  need  for  this  type  of  authority  in 
the  past  few  years. 

The  need  for  this  type  of  legislation  is 
self-evident.  Thus,  I  urge  this  Congress 
to  take  quick  and  favorable  action  so 
that  this  discrimination  among  profes- 
sional sports  be  done  away  with  and  pro- 
fessional sports  be  given  those  exemp- 
tions so  necessary  for  their  continued 
existence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  also 
would  like  to  include  for  the  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  fact  that  on 
August  4,  1964,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  reported  to  the  Senate 
S.  2391 — 88th  Congress — similar  to  the 
bill  I  have  submitted  today. 

In  favorably  recommending  passage  of 
this  measure,  the  committee  held  that  it 
is  necessary  to  maintain  and  expand  cer- 
tain identified  activities  pertaining  to 
the  sports  aspects  of  the  business  in- 
volved. It  went  on  to  emphasize  that 
the  public  interest  would  be  served  best 
by  keeping  essentially  business  aspects 
of  the  sports  within  the  antitrust  laws 
and  the  essentially  sports  activities  out- 
side the  laws. 

As  an  additional  reference  to  the  his- 
tory of  this  legislation,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  was 
H.R.  10912  in  the  88th  Congress  and  was 
introduced  by  me  on  April  15,  1964. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

PROVIDING    FOR    PRESIDENTIAL 
INABILITY  AND  SUCCESSION 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Shriver]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  joined  in  introducing  a  resolution 
which  proposes  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment providing  for  the  effective  deter- 
mination of  Presidential  inability  and 
succession. 

In  recent  years  our  Nation  has  had  the 
tragic  experience  brought  home  to  all 


its  reople  emphasizing  the  need  for  such 
legislation. 

My  respected  colleague  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  McCuLLocH],  who  is  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, yesterday  eloquently  pointed  out 
the  necessity  for  early  action.  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  join  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  McCulloch]  in  introducing  a  simi- 
lar resolution. 

Many  organizations,  including  the 
American  Bar  Association,  have  given  de- 
liberate thought  and  consideration  to 
this  important  constitutional  problem. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to 
act  to  insure  continuity  in  Government 
by  providing  for  the  contingency  of  a 
Presidential  disability,  and  the  filling  of 
the  office  of  the  Vice  President  whenever 
a  vacancy  should  occur. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  insert  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Wichita,  Kans.,  Eagle, 
dated  January  4,  1965,  which  emphasizes 
the  public  interest  in  this  problem  and 
the  importance  of  congressional  consid- 
eration and  action: 

[From  the  Wicliita  (K;ins.)  Eagle, 

Jan.  4.  19651 

Ch.\nce  for  a  Succession  Law 

Congress,  which  hus  been  dragging  its  feet 
on  the  matter  of  establishing  some  new  laws 
for  Presidential  succession,  may  look  more 
favorably  on  action  in  the  next  session. 

With  a  President  whose  vigor  is  undis- 
puted— despite  a  serious  heart  attack  10 
years  ago — and  a  robust  Vice  President,  Con- 
gress could  go  about  the  task  of  establishing 
succession  without  tlie  embarrassment  it 
showed  in  addressing  the  problem  during  the 
the  time  Mr.  Johnson  was  filling  in  for  an 
assassinated  President  and  there  was  no  Vice 
President. 

So  say  some  of  the  Washington  observers, 
at  any  rate.  And  they  point,  also,  to  the 
situation  during  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion when  the  President's  sometimes  pre- 
carious health  would  have  made  such 
legislation  seem  cruelly  pointed. 

To  be  sure,  the  Senate  passed  a  succession 
bill  in  the  last  session,  but  it  expired  later 
in  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  Because 
it  would  neces.sitate  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, such  legislation  would  need  approval 
by  two-tairds  of  both  Houses  and  three- 
fourths  of  tiie  States. 

Any  reasonable  bill  should  have  little 
trouble  getting  such  approval  under  present 
circumstances.  The  need  has  been  apparent 
for  at  Icust  a  century.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
during  the  early  days  of  the  session,  which 
traditionally  are  not  very  busy.  Congress  will 
give  its  earnest  consideration  to  this  im- 
portant matter. 


TAX  LAW  REVISIONS  TO  HELP 
AMERICA  REACH  ITS  EMPLOY- 
MENT POTENTIAL 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  v.'as  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  Congress  I  introduced  several  bills 
which  would  ti'eat  various  aspects  of  the 
problems  of  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment. H.R.  1908  provided  a  tax  deduc- 
tion for  the  expenses  involved  in 
upgrading  skills,  while  H.R.  2076  pro- 
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vided  that  per  diem  allowances  for  ex- 
penses incurred  by  an  employee  away 
from  home  on  company  business  would 
not  be  treated  as  taxable  income  on  the 
outmoded  theory  that  a  man's  residence 
is  where  his  job  is.  Today  I  am  reintro- 
ducing these  two  measures  and  will 
inf-lude  my  previous  remarks — Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  109,  part  1,  page 
526— concerning  these  bills  at  the  end 
of  this  statement. 

There  is  a  collateral  problem  to  the 
ones  above  which  affects  disabled  work- 
ers They  often  incur  additional  routine 
expenses  which  are  necessary  so  that 
they  can  hold  their  jobs,  for  which  I 
feel  they  should  be  permitted  a  tax  de- 
duction. I  introduced  a  bill  in  January 
to  meet  some  of  these  problems,  later 
revising  it  in  October.  Today  I  am  re- 
introducing the  October  version,  and  the 
remarks  that  I  made  at  that  time— 
Congressional  Record,  volume  110,  part 
1,  page  23408— v/ill  follow  at  the  end  of 
today's  statement. 

One  final  related  problem  is  that  of 
education  of  our  youth  so  that  they  can 
produce  in  this  increasingly  technologi- 
cal society.  Today,  more  money  is  being 
spent  on  education  and  educational  pur- 
poses than  at  any  time  in  our  history. 
But  the  problem  of  education  is  an  in- 
creasing rather  than  a  decreasing  one. 
Our  position  in  international  affairs,  as 
well  as  the  technological  advancements 
of  our  time  require  that  we  allow  the  ed- 
ucation of  our  children  to  flourish  rather 
than  be  impeded  through  the  Govern- 
ment's methods  of  taxing  its  people. 
During  the  last  Congress,  I  introduced 
two  bills,  one  which  was  the  refinement 
of  the  other,  which  would  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  so  as  to  allow  a 
tax  credit  for  educational  expenses  and 
one  for  individual  contributions  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning— See  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  109,  part  15, 
page  20652. 

"  Some  progress  was  made  in  the  last 
Congress  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  by 
a  more  liberal  recognition  of  costs  in- 
curred in  the  changing  of  residence  as  a 
result  of  changing  employments— see  sec- 
tion 213  of  the  1964  Revenue  Act.  This 
still  requires  further  liberalization  to 
keep  pace  with  modern  times  and  en- 
lightened employment  practices. 

There  are  other  matters  regarding  re- 
vision of  the  tax  laws  which  relate  to 
the  matters  I  have  discussed  today,  and 
I  intend  to  introduce  further  legislation 
as  the  session  proceeds.  , 

The  following  are  the  statements  that 
I  prepared  for  the  Record  in  the  past 
Congress  which  relate  to  the  matters  I 
have  discussed  here : 

Tax  Deductions  To  Ease  Problems  of  Train- 
ing AND  Worker  Mobilitt 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Manpower 
Retraining  and  Development  Act,  passed  in 
the  last  Congress,  gave  recognition  to  the 
importance  of  developing  our  manpower  re- 
sources. By  helping  meet  the  critical  short- 
age of  skilled' labor,  and  there  are  jobs  by 
the  millions  that  are  going  begging  for  the 
need  of  a  skilled  worker  to  fill  them,  this  act 
will  help  America  face  the  challenges  which 
progress  poses  and  help  this  country  meet 
its  potential.  Under  the  theory  of  this  act, 
which  seeks  to  give  new  skills  to  those  who 
are  unemployable  because  their  skills  are  no 


longer  in  demand,  we  look  to  the  future  of 
the  country  and  its  labor  needs.  And  this 
act  turned  away  from  the  approach  to  un- 
employment of  putting  an  unemployable 
worker  on  the  dole  in  the  hope  that  what 
skill  he  has  will  come  once  again  Into  de- 
mand. 

This  was  an  Important  step  which  was 
taken  to  help  tailor  the  American  labor 
force  to  the  economic  future  of  our  country. 
There  is  more  that  can  be  done,  however, 
and  I  have  today  introduced  four  bills  which 
are  designed  to  operate  in  this  area  and 
better  develop  our  labor  resource. 

TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  EXPENSE 

The  first  of  these  would  operate  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  Manpower  Retraining  Act. 
The  act,  in  the  long  run,  is  intended  to 
eliminate  from  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed 
those  who  are  unable  to  gain  employment 
because  of  lack  of  skill  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  help  meet  the  needs  for  highly 
skilled  workers  which  our  dynamic  economic 
progress  create.  But  this  is  not  a  direct 
step— taking  an  unemployed  dltchdigger 
whose  Job  has  been  ended  by  a  ditchdigging 
machine  and  transforming  him  into  a  skilled 
technician  on  the  latest  data  processing  and 
computing  machines.  Many  of  the  low- 
skilled  unemployed  cannot  be  trained  up 
to  the  high  skill  level  jobs.  Rather  than  a 
one-step  process  it  is  a  many-phased  up- 
grading of  skills  generally.  The  Manpower 
Retraining  Act  operates  only  on  the  first 
level,  giving  the  unemployed  a  new  skill  with 
which  they  can  reenter  the  labor  market. 

The  proposal  which  I  am  offering  would 
help  in  the  upgrading  of  skills  throughout 
the  labor  force.  It  would  provide  for  the 
deduction  of  amounts  spent  for  education 
or  training  to  obtain  a  new  or  better  Job 
as  business  expenses.  At  present  such  ex- 
penditures are  deductible  only  If  necessary 
to  maintain  existing  skills  or  to  keep  a  pres- 
ent Job  or  Job  level.  Under  my  proposal, 
there  would  be  a  tax  Incentive  for  those 
farther  up  the  line  in  the  labor  force,  farther 
up  than  those  for  whose  benefit  the  Man- 
power Retraining  Act  was  passed,  to  increase 
their  skill  levels,  to  seek  better  Jobs  through 
further  education  and  training. 

It  is  essential  that  we  promote  this  up- 
grading throughout  our  labor  force.  The 
technological  progress  of  our  economy  wlU 
call  for  an  ever-Increasing  level  of  worker 
competence.  No  longer  can  we  be  content  to 
train  sons  In  the  Jobs  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  had  done.  The  change  of  our 
economy  will  not  allow  this,  for  the  skill  and 
Job  of  the  father  may  well  be  obsolete  when 
the  son  comes  into  the  labor  market.  We 
must  have  every  American  working  to  his 
capacity  if  we  are  to  have  the  country  meet 
its  potential.  This  involves  a  process  of 
continual  progress  in  the  level  of  our  labor 
force.     This  bill  works  toward  this  goal. 

WORKER  MOBILITY 

A  second  very  Important  requirement  for 
our  labor  force  if  It  Is  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  America's  future  Is  mobility.  Just  as  eco- 
nomic progress  will  demand  ever  higher  skill 
levels  for  our  workers  it  will  also  require  that 
our  workers  be  geographically  mobile  to  take 
advantage  of  new  opportunities  and  to  meet 
newly  appearing  needs.  At  present  our  tax 
laws  discourage  this  mobility  and  I  have 
offered  legislation  to  help  correct  this. 

The  discouragement  to  worker  mobility  In 
our  tax  law  revolves  around  the  outdated 
concept  of  home.  In  earlier  days,  in  days  of 
less  dramatic  technological  change,  a  worker's 
home  was,  as  the  tax  law  defines  it,  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  his  employment.  Today, 
however,  this  is  not  the  case.  Technological 
progress,  as  I  have  noted,  calls  for  mobility 
and,  since  most  workers  today  own  their 
homes,  to  call  home  the  place  of  a  worker's 
employment  Ignores  the  fact  that  he  may 
for  some  extended  period  maintain  his  fam- 


ily at  his  place  of  residence  and  be  employed 
elsewhere. 

Two  specific  cases  Illustrate  the  operation 
of  our  tax  laws  to  discourage  worker  mobility. 
The  first  deals  with  defense  Industry  workers. 
In  this  Instance  machinists  working  for  Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft  Corp.,  who  must  spend  ex- 
tended periods  away  from  their  homes  in  the 
process  of  developing  modern  weapons.  The 
highly  complex  military  hardware  of  today 
often  demands  long  periods  of  testing,  test- 
ing which,  in  the  case  of  McDonnell  prod- 
ucts, takes  place  far  away  from  the  com- 
pany's home  office  and  the  homes  and  families 
of  the  workers  who  must  participate  in  these 
tests.  Some  provision  Is  made  for  this  type 
of  situation  in  the  tax  laws;  if  there  Is  a 
temporary  period  of  employment  away  from 
home,  per  diem  paid  during  this  time  may  be 
considered  spent  for  business  purposes.  But, 
the  rule  as  to  a  temporary  period  is  very  nar- 
row and  if  this  period  is  indefinite,  the  work- 
er's home  In  the  tax  sense  follows  his  Job. 

The  second  situation  Is  exemplified  by  the 
problem  facing  the  Chrysler  Corp.'s  employ- 
ployees  who  transferred  from  a  plant  in  In- 
diana to  the  company's  new  plant  in  St.  Louis 
County,  Mo.  Their  tax  home  went  with  the 
plant  to  St.  Louis,  but  many  of  the  workers 
left  their  families  in  Indiana  for  some  period, 
waiting  to  sell  their  homes  there  and  find 
suitable  places  to  live  in  Missouri. 

In  both  of  these  cases  the  tax  laws  dis- 
courage the  worker  from  being  mobile,  from 
taking  the  Job  which  will  Involve  a  period 
of  work  away  from  home  or  from  taking  a 
Job  away  from  one's  present  home.  This  is 
the  direct  opposite  of  what  we  need.  We 
need  to  encourage  mobility  of  our  workers 
as  well  as  we  need  to  encourage  the  upgrad- 
ing of  their  skills.  Both  of  these  will  con- 
tribute materlany  to  the  achievement  of  our 
economic  goals.  Allowing  business  expense 
deductions  for  education  and  training  and  re- 
vising the  tax  rules  as  to  the  definition  of 
home,  making  it,  for  a  homeowning  work- 
er, the  place  where  he  owns  his  home  and 
maintains  his  family  would  be  significant 
steps  toward  this  overall  goal  of  helping 
America  meet  its  potential. 


Aid  TO  Disabled  Workers 
Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  17, 
1963,  I  Introduced  a  measure  In  this  House 
which  would  allow  a  deduction  from  income 
tax  for  transportation  expenses  to  and  from 
their  place  of  emplo3rment.  When  I  Intro- 
duced that  bill,  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 109,  part  1,  page  527,  I  made  the  follow- 
ing remarks  which  are  still  pertinent  to  the 
measure  which  I  am  introducing  today: 

"The  second  proposal  would  allow  a  de- 
duction to  disabled  workers  for  the  costs  of 
transportation  to  and  from  work.  The  dis- 
abled worker  has  special  problems  in  the 
area  of  transportation  In  many  cases  and, 
while  normally  such  expenses  are  not  al- 
lowed as  deductions,  permitting  It  for  these 
workers  would  encoxorage  them  to  offer  their 
skills  to  the  Nation's  economy.  This  pro- 
posal works  hand-ln-hand  with  efforts  to  re- 
habilitate disabled  workers,  to  bring  them 
back  into  a  useful  and  productive  life.  I 
think  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  meaning- 
ful of  human  activities,  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  individual  to  permit  him,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  to  live  a  normal  life  and  this  bill 
would  be  one  small  step  In  helping  reach 
this  goal." 

Since  that  time,  the  Labor  Department 
has  had  an  opporttmlty  to  report  on  the  bill 
which  I  had  Introduced.  In  that  report, 
which  took  a  position  In  opposition  to  my 
bill,  there  was  expressed  the  concern  that 
the  bill  would  provide  coverage  for  some 
disabled  workers  while  not  others,  and  there 
were  other  exceptions  that  would  not  be 
covered  by  the  bill.  At  my  request,  the 
Solicitor  of  Labor  made  some  very  bene- 
ficial suggestions  that  would  clarify  the  mat- 
ter raised   by   my  bills.     Under   unanimous 
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consent  I   place  his   letter   to  me   into   the 
Record  at  this  point: 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Solicitor, 
Washington,  August  25,  1964. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Cxjhtis, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Waslii7igton,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Curtis:  The  Secretary 
lias»asked  that  I  reply  to  your  letter  con- 
cerning our  report  on  H.R.  1999,  which  would 
allow  an  income  tax  deduction  to  certain 
disabled  individuals  for  transportation  ex- 
penses to  and  from  work. 

We  are  sympathetic  with  the  bill's  objec- 
tive, but  are  concerned  that  it  would  give  a 
small  group  of  disabled  workers  special  tax 
privileges  which  are  denied  to  others  equally 
handicapped.  The  tax  deduction,  if  as  a 
policy  matter  it  were  approved,  should  apply 
to  any  person  whose  physical  impairment 
makes  it  unduly  difficult  to  use  public  trans- 
portation in  getting  to  work.  To  accomplish 
this,  we  suggest  that  the  bill  be  written  in 
general  language,  rather  than  listing  one  or 
more  of  the  particular  disabilities  which 
would  prevent  a  person  from  using  public 
transportation. 

While  it  deals  with  a  more  severe  type  of 
disability  than  is  involved  in  H.R.  1999,  sec- 
tion 213  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (26 
U.S.C.  213)  provides  an  approach  to  this 
problem  which  may  be  helpful.  Section  213 
provides  an  increased  deduction  of  medical 
expenses  for  an  individual  who  is  over  65 
and  is  disabled.  It  defines  "disabled  indi- 
vidual" in  a  general  manner;  that  is,  the  term 
includes  every  person  whose  disability  pre- 
vents him  from  working,  and  there  is  no  ref- 
erence to  specific  disabilities  of  any  kind. 
Following  this  approach,  the  definition  of 
disabled  Individual  in  H.R.  1999  could  be 
amended  to  include  all  persons  whose  physi- 
cal impairment  makes  it  impossible  to  use 
public  transportation  in  getting  to  work. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  writing  us 
concerning  this  matter. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Charles  Donahue, 

Solicitor  of  Labor. 

This  matter  is  of  great  importance,  and  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  introducing  a 
b.ll  today  which  would  incorporate  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Labor  Department. 


Tax  Credit  for  Educational  Expenses  and 
Charitable  CoNTRiETmoNS  to  Institutions 
OF  Higher  Learning 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  pinch  in  the  cost  of 
education  is  at  the  parent  level  because 
parents  bear  both  the  basic  cosi-  as  parents 
and  the  supplemental  cost  as  taxpayers.  To 
ea.=e  this  cost  burden  somewhat  and  to  aid 
and  encourage  education  at  the  postsecond- 
ary  school  level,  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  3393, 
earlier  this  year,  which  is  similar  to  the 
measures  I  have  introduced  in  prior  Con- 
gre.s.ses.  As  I  mentioned  in  my  remarks  at 
the  time  I  introduced  H.R.  3393,  appearing 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  volume  109, 
pirt  2.  page  1849.  I  chore  the  mechanism 
of  a  sliding  .<^cale  credit  against  tax  an  a 
mean.s  whereby  the  desirable  goal  of  aiding 
education  would  be  attained  without  en- 
countering the  major  objections  to  other 
forms  of  aid  to  education. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  is  a 
refinement  of  my  previous  bill.  One  refine- 
ment in  the  legislation  that  I  am  proposing 
is  that  a  person  is  entitled  to  use  this  credit 
against  tax  only  when  the  stuaent  is  a  candi- 
date for  a  degree,  or  is  taking  courses  re- 
quired for  tho  attainment  of  educational, 
professional,  or  vocational  objectives.  An- 
other refinement  offered  in  this  bill  is  one 
which  allows  the  taxpayer  to  take  a  credit 
ag.-iinst  tax  as  well  as  a  deduction,  if  he  is 
entitled  to  the  deduction  as  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness expen.5e.  I  feel  that  with  these  two 
added   provisions,   plus   the   revision  of   the 


technical  language,  the  objectives  of  my  first 
bill  can  be  more  readily  attained. 

A  second  section  of  the  bill  that  I  am 
introducing  gives  a  credit  against  tax  for 
contributions  made  to  nonprofit  institutions 
of  higher  learning  by  either  individuals  or 
corporations.  There  is  an  upper  limit,  $100 
for  an  individual  and  $10,000  for  a  corpora- 
tion, to  the  amount  of  this  credit  in  any  one 
year.  The  taxpayer,  under  this  section.  Is 
permitted  to  take  a  deduction  for  charitable 
contributions,  as  well  as  the  credit  provided. 

I  feel  that  by  adding  this  section  to  the 
bill,  a  stimulus  is  provided  for  increasing 
contributions  to  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, which  are  characteristically  in  extreme 
financial  straits  and  having  great  difficulty 
in  expanding  facilities,  increasing  faculty 
salaries,  and  sponsoring  more  research.  This 
provision,  I  believe,  will  alleviate  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  plight  of  those  colleges 
and  universities  which  do  not  have  large 
endowment  funds,  or  other  similar  means  by 
which  the  costs  of  education  are  absorbed. 


Section-by-Section  Analysis   and   Text   of 

Tuition  Credit  Bill 

section-by-section  analysis 

Section  39 — Tuition  and  fees  paid  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education 

(a)  Taxpayer  is  allowed  to  take  as  credit 
against  his  final  tax  the  amount  of  tuition 
and  fees  paid  by  him  during  the  taxable 
year  to  one  or  more  colleges  or  institutions, 
of  higher  education  for  himself  or  for  any 
other  individual  for  whom  he  can  claim  an 
exemption. 

(bMl)  Credit  for  tuition  and  fees  shall 
be  allowed  on  the  following  schedule:  (a) 
100  percent  of  the  first  $100;  (b)  30  percent 
of  the  next  $400;  (c)  20  percent  of  the  next 
$1,000. 

For  example,  a  parent  pays  $1,350  in  tui- 
tion and  fees  to  a  college  on  behalf  of  his 
son.  Thus  the  parent  would  be  entitled  to 
a  credit  of  $390  as  follows: 

(a)  100  percent  of  first  $100 $100 

(b)  30  percent  of  next  $400 120 

(C)   20  percent  of  next  $850 170 

Total 390 

The  maximum  credit  allowance  under  this 
provision  would  be  $420. 

(b)(2)  Where  more  than  one  taxpayer 
pays  the  tuition  and  fees  the  credit  allow- 
ance shall  be  prorated  among  the  taxpay- 
ers. For  example,  a  parent  pays  $500  and 
his  son  pays  SI. 000  in  tuition  and  fees  to  a 
college.  Tlie  credit  allowance  would  be  $420, 
of  which  the  parent  would  be  entitled  to  one- 
third  or  $140,  and  the  son  would  be  entitled 
to  two-thirds  or  $280.  Note. — The  applica- 
tion of  this  subsection  would  be  very  limited 
inasmuch  as  each  taxpayer  must  be  able  to 
claim  an  exemption  for  the  individual  for 
whom  tuition  and  fees  are  paid.  In  the  case 
cited  above,  the  parent  could  continiie  to 
claim  his  son  as  an  exemption  even  though 
the  son  is  himself  a  taxpayer  provided  that 
the  parent  contributes  more  than  one-half 
of  his  son's  support  while  the  son  is  a  stu- 
dent. 

(c)(1)  Defines  "tuition"  and  "fees"  as 
those  required  for  enrollment  or  attendance 
or  required  for  courses  of  instruction  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education.  It  excludes 
amounts  paid  for  meals,  lodgings  and  other 
personal,  living,  or  family  expenses.  If  the 
tuition  and  fees  include  an  amount  for  meals, 
lodging,  etc.,  not  separately  stated,  the  por- 
tion of  the  amount  attributable  to  meals, 
lodging,  etc.,  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(c)  (2)  Defines  "institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" as  one  which:  (1)  normally  main- 
tains a  regular  faculty  and  curriculum;  (2) 
normally  has  a  regularly  organized  student 
body  in  attendance  where  the  educational 
activities  are  carried  on   (thereby  excluding 


correspondence  schools);  (3)  offer  education 
at  a  level  above  12th  grade;  and,  (4)  giftj 
made  to  it  constitute  charitable  contribu- 
tions  within  the  meaning  of  the  code. 

(d)  (1)  If  an  individual  receives  a  scholar- 
ship or  fellowship  grant  (which  are  not  in- 
eluded  in  gross  income)  or  receives  an  educa- 
tion and  training  allowance  under  the  Ko- 
rean GI  bill  or  War  Orphans'  Educational 
Assistance  Act,  the  amount  of  such  grant  or 
allowance  is  deducted  from  the  amount  paid 
for  tuition  and  fees  in  determining  the  credit 
allowance.  Thus,  if  the  amount  paid  for 
tuition  and  fees  is  $1,500  and  the  individual 
receives  a  grant  or  allowance  of  $800,  then 
the  credit  allowance  is  based  on  $700,  and 
not  $1,500. 

(d)  (2)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
is  a  candidate  for  a  college  degree,  credit 
allowance  will  be  given  only  for  tuition  and 
fees  paid  for  courses  for  which  credit  Is  al- 
lowed  for  a  college  degree.  In  the  case  of  an 
individual  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree, 
credit  allowance  will  be  given  for  tuition  and 
fees  paid  for  courses  required  for  the  attain- 
ment of  an  educational,  professional,  or 
vocational  objective.  For  example,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer,  transferred  to  a  new  post, 
may  take  a  limited  course  of  instruction 
in  the  language,  culture,  and  history  of  the 
country  to  which  he  has  been  assigned,  or  a 
lawyer  may  wish  to  enroll  in  several  gradu- 
ate law  courses  to  upgrade  and  enlarge  his 
legal  skills.  Under  both  examples,  it  is  In- 
tended that  credit  for  tuition  and  fees  paid 
would  be  allowed.  On  the  other  hand,  a  cer- 
tified public  accountant  who  enrolls  in  a 
course  in  Shakespeare  merely  for  his  own 
enlightenment  and  entertainment  would  not 
be  entitled  to  a  credit  for  tuition  and  fees 
paid,  since  the  course  in  Shakespeare  would 
not  be  part  of  an  educational,  professional, 
or  vocational  objective. 

(d)  (3)  Provides  that  the  credit  allowance 
cannot  exceed  the  amount  of  tax  owed  by 
the  taxpayer.  If  the  credit  allowance  is  $420 
and  the  amount  the  taxpayer  owes  is  $400, 
then  the  credit  allowance  is  reduced  to  $400. 
Simply  a  technical  amendment  to  prevent  a 
claim  by  the  taxpayer  that  the  Government 
owes  him  $20  or  the  amount  in  excess  of  his 
tax. 

(e)  If  a  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  a  deduction 
under  section  162  (relating  to  trade  or  busi- 
ness expenses)  for  tuition  and  fees  paid,  he 
may  continue  to  claim  the  deduction  and  the 
credit  allowance  as  well.  However,  the  de- 
duction and  the  credit  together  cannot  ex- 
ceed the  amount  actually  paid  for  tuition 
and  fees.  For  example,  a  taxpayer  in  the  30- 
percent  bracket  pays  $150  in  tuition  and  fees. 
He  reduces  his  tax  by  $45  (30  percent  of 
$150)  by  way  of  the  deduction  and  is  en- 
titled to  $115  as  a  credit.  Since  the  total 
amount  of  the  credit  and  the  deduction  is 
$160.  the  credit  is  thereby  reduced  to  $105. 

(f)  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  given  au- 
thority to  prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out 
this  provision. 

Section  40 — Contributions  to  institutions  of 
higher  education 

(a)  Provides  a  credit  against  his  final  tax 
for  an  individual  for  the  amount  of  his  con- 
tributions to  one  or  more  Institutions  of 
higher  education  during  the  taxable  year. 

(b)  The  credit  cannot  exceed  $100  in  the 
case  of  an  Individual  or  $10,000  in  the  case 
of  a  corporation. 

(c)  Such  credit  will  apply  only  if  the  con- 
tribution to  or  for  the  use  of  an  institution 
of  higher  education  is  deductible  as  a  chari- 
table contribution.  Where  the  contribution 
is  made  not  to  a  college  or  university  but  to 
an  agency,  foundation  or  institution,  such 
contribution  may  be  only  used  by  the  agency 
for  the  same  purposes  that  a  college  or  uni- 
versity may  use  its  funds. 

(d)  Definition  of  "Institution  of  higher 
education"  same  as  section  39(c)(2). 

(e)  Same  as  section  39(d)  (3). 
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(f)  Permits  taxpayer  to  continue  to  take 
a  deduction  for  charitable  contributions  as 
well  as  the  credit  provided  by  this  section. 
In  no  event  shall  the  deduction  and  the 
credit  together  exceed  the  actual  amount  of 
the  contribution.  Similar  to  the  example  set 
forth  in  section  39(e)(2). 

(g)  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  authorized 
to  issue  regulations  to  carry  out  provisions  of 

this  bill.  ^         . 

(h)  Technical  amendment — renumbering 
of  code  sections. 

Section  2 :  Provisions  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  enactment  of  this  act. 
If  this  bill  becomes  law  in  September  1963, 
a  taxpayer  may  take  advantage  of  the  credits 
provided  herein  in  filing  his  income  tax  re- 
turn for  the  taxable  year  1963. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  allow  a  tax  credit  for  certain  tui- 
tion and  fees  paid  by  individuals  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  to  allow  a  tax 
credit  for  certain  contributions  made  by 
individuals  or  corporations  to  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credits  allowable)  Is 
amended  by  renumbering  section  39  as  41, 
and  by  inserting  after  section  38  the  follow- 
ing new  sections : 

"Sec.  39.  Tuition  and  Fees  Paid  to  Institu- 
tions OF  Higher  Education. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  an  individual,  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year,  an  amount  (determined  under 
subsection  (b) )  of  the  tuition  and  fees  paid 
by  him  during  the  taxable  year  to  one  or 
more  institutions  of  higher  education  in  pro- 
viding an  education  above  the  twelfth  grade 
for  himself  or  for  any  other  individual  with 
respect  to  whom  he  is  entitled  for  such  year 
to  an  exemption  under  section  151. 

"(b)  Limitations. — 

"(1)  Amount  per  individual. — The  credit 
under  subsection  (a)  for  tuition  and  fees 
paid  in  providing  an  education  above  the 
twelfth  grade  for  any  individual  during  the 
taxable  year  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of — 

"(A)  100  percent  of  so  much  of  such  tui- 
tion and  fees  as  does  not  exceed  $100, 

"(B)  30  percent  of  so  much  of  such  tui- 
tion and  fees  as  exceeds  $100  but  does  not 
exceed  $500.  and 

"(C)  20  percent  of  so  much  of  such  tui- 
tion and  fees  as  exceeds  $500  but  does  not 
exceed  $1,500. 

"(2)  Proration    of    credit    where    more 

th.'.n  one  taxpayer  pays  tuition  or  fees. 

If  tuition  or  fees  for  any  individual  are  paid 
to  one  or  more  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion by  more  than  one  taxpayer  during  the 
taxable  year,  the  credit  allowable  to  each 
such  taxpayer  under  subsection  (aj  shall  be 
the  same  portion  of  the  credit  determined 
under  paragraph  (1)  which  the  amount  of 
the  tuition  and  fees  for  such  individual  paid 
by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year  Is 
of  the  total  amount  of  tuition  and  fees  for 
such  individual  paid  by  all  taxpayers  during 
the  taxable  year. 

"(c)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"  ( 1 )  TtriTioN  AND  FEES. — The  term  'tuition 
and  fees'  means  only — 

"(A)  tuition  and  fees  required  for  the  en- 
rollment or  attendance  of  a  student  at  a 
level  above  the  twelfth  grade  at  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  and 

"(B)  fees  required  for  courses  of  Instruc- 
tion above  the  twelfth  grade  at  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education. 

Such  terms  does  not  Include  any  amount 
paid,  directly  or  Indirectly,  for  meals,  lodg- 


ing, or  similar  personal,  living,  or  family 
exp«Qse.  In  the  event  an  amount  paid  for 
tuition  or  fees  Includes  an  amount  for  meals, 
lodging,  or  similar  expenses  which  Is  not  sep- 
arately stated,  the  portion  of  such  amount 
which  Is  attributable  to  meals,  lodging,  or 
similar  expenses  shall  be  determined  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate. 

"(2)  Institution  of  higher  edotation. — 
The  term  "institution  of  higher  education' 
means  only  a  duly  accredited  educational 
institution — 

"(A)  which  normally  maintains  a  regular 
faculty  and  curriculum  and  normally  has  a 
regularly  organized  body  of  students  In  at- 
tendance at  the  place  where  its  educational 
activities  are  carried  on, 

"(B)  which  regularly  offers  education  at 
a  level  above  the  twelfth  grade,  and 

"(C)  contributions  to  or  for  the  use  of 
which  constitute  charitable  contributions 
within   the  meaning  of  section    170(c). 

"(d)    Special  Ritles. — 

"(1)  Adjustment  for  certain  scholar- 
ships AND  veterans'  e^efits. — The  amounts 
otherwise  taken  Into  account  under  sub- 
section (a)  as  tuition  and  fees  paid  for  any 
individual  during  any  period  shall  be  re- 
duced (before  the  application  of  subsection 
(b))  by  any  amounts  received  by  such  In- 
dividual during  such  period  as — 

"(A)  a  scholarship  or  fellowship  grant 
(within  meaning  of  section  117(a)(1)) 
which  under  section  117  Is  not  Includible  in 
gross  income,  and 

"(B)  education  and  training  allowance 
under  chapter  33  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  or  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance under  chapter  35  of  such  title. 

"(2)    NONCREDIT      AND      RECREATIONAL,      ETC., 

COURSES. — Amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees 
for  any  Individual  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count under  subsection  (a)  — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  Is  a 
candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  or  higher  de- 
gree, only  to  the  extent  such  tuition  or  fees 
are  attributable  to  courses  of  instruction  for 
which  credit  is  allowed  toward  a  baccalau- 
reate or  higher  degree,  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  Is 
not  a  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  or  higher 
degree,  only  to  the  extent  such  tuition  or 
fees  are  attributable  to  courses  of  Instruction 
necessary  to  fulfill  requirements  for  the  at- 
tainment of  a  predetermined  and  Identified 
educational,  professional,  or  vocational 
objective. 

"(3)     APPLICATION     WITH     OTHER     CREDITS. — 

The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  to  the 
taxpayer  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
tax  imposed  on  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable 
year  by  this  chapter,  reduced  by  the  sum  of 
the  credits  allowable  under  this  subpart 
(other  than  under  this  section  and  section 

31). 

"(e)  Correlation  With  Section  162. — 
"(1)  In  general. — Deduction  shall  not  be 
denied  under  section  162  (relating  to  trade 
or  business  expenses),  for  tuition  and  fees 
otherwise  allowable  as  a  deduction  under 
such  section,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  such 
tuition  and  fees  are  taken  Into  account  In 
determining  the  credit  allowable  under  sub- 
section (a). 

"(2)  Reduction  of  credit. — If  the  amount 
allowable  (but  for  this  paragraph)  for  any 
taxable  year  as  a  credit  under  subsection  (a) 
for  tuition  and  fees  paid  by  the  taxpayer  In 
providing  an  education  above  the  twelfth 
grade  for  himself,  when  added  to  the  amount 
by  which  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter 
for  such  taxable  year  is  less  by  reason  of  the 
allowance  of  a  deduction  under  section  162 
for  such  tuition  and  fees,  exceeds  the  amount 
of  such  tuition  and  fees,  then  the  amount 
allowable  as  a  credit  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  such 
excess.  - 


"(f)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

"Sec  40.  CoNTRiBtmoNS  to  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education 

"(a)  General  Rule. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount 
(subject  to  the  limitations  of  subsection 
(b))  equal  to  the  amount  of  contributions 
by  the  taxpayer,  payment  of  which  Is  made 
within  the  taxable  year,  to  or  for  the  use  of 
one  or  more  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

"(b)  Limitations. — 

"(1)  Individuals,  etc. — In  the  case  of  a 
taxpayer  other  than  a  corporation,  the  credit 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year 
shall  not  exceed  $100. 

"(2)  Corporations. — In  the  case  of  a  cor- 
poration, the  credit  under  subsection  (a)  for 
any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  $10,000. 

"(c)  Contributions  to  Which  Applica- 
ble.— Subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  a  contri- 
bution to  or  for  the  use  of  an  institution  of 
higher  education  only  if —  * 

"(1)  such  contribution  is  a  charitable  con- 
tribution within  the  meaning  of  section 
170(c),  and 

"(2)  if  such  contribution  Is  made  for  the 
use  of  an  institution  of  higher  education  but 
is  not  paid  to  such  Institution  and  is  not 
made  available  to  it  by  the  recipient  only  for 
the  same  purposes  for  which  such  institution 
of  higher  education  may  expend  Its  funds. 

"(d)  Institution  of  Higher  Education  De- 
fined.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'institution  of  higher  education'  has 
the  meaning  assigned  to  It  by  section  39 
(c)(2). 

"(e)  Application  with  Other  Credits. — 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  to  the 
taxpayer  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
tax  Imposed  on  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable 
year  by  this  chapter,  reduced  by  the  sum  of 
the  credits  allowable  under  this  subpart 
(other  than  under  this  section  and  section 
31). 

"(f)  Correlation  with  Section  170. — 

"(1)  In  general. — Deduction  shall  not  be 
denied  under  section  170  (relating  to  chari- 
table, etc..  contributions  and  gifts),  for  con- 
tributions to  institutions  of  higher  educa^ 
tlon  otherwise  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  such  section,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
such  contributions  are  taken  into  account  in 
determining  the  credit  allowable  under  sub- 
section (a). 

"(2)  Reduction  of  credit. — If  the  amount 
allowable  (but  for  this  paragraph)  for  any 
taxable  year  as  a  credit  under  subsection  (a) 
for  contributions  to  institutions  of  higher 
education,  when  added  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
such  taxable  year  is  less  by  reason  of  the  al- 
lowance of  a  deduction  under  section  170  for 
such  contributions,  exceeds  the  amount  of 
such  contributions,  then  the  amount  allow- 
able as  a  credit  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  such  excess. 

"(g)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section." 

"(h)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
part A  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
Item  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Sec.  39.  Tuition   and  fees  paid  to   institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

"Sec.  40.  Contributions    to    Institutions    of 
higher  education. 

"Sec.  41.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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DEDICATION  OF  THE  SAM  RAYBURN 
STATUE 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Zabloctci]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
it  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  for  the 
impressive  ceremony  to  dedicate  the 
statue  of  Sam  Rayburn  which  stands  in 
the  main  stair  hall  of  the  new  congres- 
sional office  building  which  bears  his 
name. 

The  speech  of  dedication  by  Mrs.  Lyn- 
don Baines  Johnson  was  a  fine  tribute 
to  an  outstanding  American  statesman 
and  former  Speaker  of  the  House.  The 
First  Lady  succeeded  in  capturing  in 
words  the  feelings  which  were  in  the 
hearts  of  all  on  this  inspiring  occasion. 
Your  own  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  bespoke 
the  dignity  and  power  of  the  office  in 
which  both  Sam  Rayburn  and  you  have 
distinguished  yourselves. 

The  statue  of  'Mr.  Sam"  which  was 
unveiled  today  is  also  deserving  of  high 
praise.  Its  sculptor,  Mr.  Felix  W.  de 
Weldon,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's finest  creators  of  public  monu- 
ments. He  has  given  us  a  statue  which 
portrays  Sam  Rayburn  as  the  man  of 
vigor  and  purpose  which  we  all  remember 
him  to  be. 

It  is  fitting  that  his  statue  should  stand 
as  the  focal  point  of  a  building  which  he 
worked  and  planned  for,  and  which  now 
bears  his  name.  His  presence  will  be  a 
constant  reminder  to  us  and  future  gen- 
erations that  true  greatness  can  be 
achieved  through  service  in  Congress. 


HAVE  YOU  HAD  YOUR  RICE  TODAY? 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Zablocki]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  a  decade  has  passed  since  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  was  di- 
rected intensely  to  events  occurring  in 
Korea.  The  concern  at  that  time  was 
inevitable  because  young  men  were  fight- 
ing and  dying  there  in  an  effort  to  check 
Communist  aggression  and  preserve  free- 
dom for  the  people  of  that  country. 

Today,  we  have  turned  our  attention 
to  other,  new  world  trouble  spots,  and 
have  neglected  to  give  the  deserved  con- 
sideration to  the  job  that  is  being  done 
to  rebuild  Korea  out  of  the  ashes  of  a 
devastating  war. 

Recently  I  received  a  copy  of  a  new 
book  which  gives  a  picture  of  postwar 
Korea  and  the  efforts  being  made  there 
to  repair  the  fabric  of  that  nation's  so- 
ciety. It  is  "Have  You  Had  Your  Rice 
Today?"  by  the  Reverend  Jerome  E. 
Breunig,  S.J.,  formerly  connected  with 
Marquette  University  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Father  Breunig  makes  no  pretense  at 
presenting  an  exhaustive  treatise  on 
South  Korea.  Rather,  he  conveys  to  his 
readers  impressions  and  thoughts  on  a 
land  which  he  grew  to  love  and  appre- 
ciate. In  doing  so,  he  enriches  our  own 
concepts  of  South  Korea  and  its  people. 

I  commend  this  book  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and,  under  permission 
granted,  I  include  in  the  Record  reviews 
which  it  has  received  in  newspapers  and 
periodicals: 

I  From  Ave  Maria  magazine] 
Have  You  Had  Your  Rice  Today? 

A  bowl  of  rice  mtiy  not  be  your  cup  of 
tea,  but  what  the  autiior  presents  in  these 
compact  pages  is  more  than  the  title  sug- 
gests. Essentially,  it  is  a  flavorful  account 
of  the  founding  of  Sogang  College  in  Korea. 

What  began  as  an  assignment  for  the 
author  to  'go  to  Korea  and  teach"  ended 
up  in  a  less-formal  commitment  to  tell  the 
••So^.ing  Story  to  America." 

Father  Breunig  does  a  commendable  Job. 
He  takes  the  reader  into  the  everyday  life 
of  the  Korean  home,  village  and  marketplace 
giving  eyewitness  accounts  of  the  struggle 
the  Koreans  carry  on  with  the  Communists. 
He  also  describes,  firsthand,  the  experiences 
of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  and  laymen  in  estab- 
lishing a  modern  college  in  an  awakening 
country. 

It  is  not  inaccurate  to  say  that  the  author 
has  a  chapter  for  nearly  every  reader.  He 
describes  the  sociological,  economic,  educa- 
tional, and  cultural  aspects  of  Korea  and  even 
includes  accounts  of  humorous  episodes  in- 
volving faculty,  students,  and  friends  of 
Sogang. 

There  is  also  included  very  accurate  de- 
scriptions of  the  political  events  which  led 
up  to  the  student  revolts  in  the  spring  of 
1960.  Tliough  the  author  does  not  attempt 
to  provide  a  total  account  of  tlie  entire  sit- 
uation, he  does  provide  descriptions  of  first- 
hand and  eyewitness  reports  of  events  pre- 
ceding the  revolution. 

Truly,  yr  u  will  enjoy  the  style  with  which 
Father  Breunig  describes  the  real,  everyday 
conditions  of  Korean  life  and  his  almost 
poetic  description  of  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  land  and  the  people. 


[From  the  Fond  du  Lac   (Wis.)    Common- 
wealth Reporter ) 
Priest-Author  Meets  Kin  op  Soldier  Slain 
IN  Korea 

Theresa,  August  3. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric 
Seller,  of  Theresa,  are  in  possession  of  a  book, 
"Have  You  Had  Your  Rice  Today?"  presented 
them  by  the  author,  the  Reverend  Jerome 
Breunig.  S.J.,  a  native  of  Fond  du  Lac,  and 
which  contains  mention  of  their  son,  Pvt. 
David  A.  Seller,  24,  who  was  killed  in  a  Kore- 
an Communist  ambush  a  year  ago  this 
month. 

It  was  through  the  Commonwealth  Re- 
porter that  the  priest  met  the  parents. 

Father  Breunig,  professor  of  English  and 
Jesuit  counselor  in  the  college  of  engineering 
at  Marquette  University,  was  granted  a  leave 
of  absence  in  1963  to  teach  at  Sogang  Jesuit 
college  in  Seoul,  Korea.  His  book,  written  in 
Korea,  grew  out  of  his  reports  as  a  foreign 
correspondent. 

Father  Breimlg  noted  in  his  book  that  the 
Korean  situation  "came  close  to  home  as  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  for  one  of  the  American 
sol'diers  killed  lived  only  a  short  distance 
from  my  home  In  Wisconsin." 

The  priest  quoted  an  article  in  a  national 
magazine  listing  a  letter  Private  Seller  had 
written  home  and  the  publication's  account 
of  the  ambush. 

On  July  18,  the  Commonwealth  Reporter 
carried  a  story  on  the  area  page  about  the 
construction  of  a  chapel  at  the  ambush  site, 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Private  Seller 


and  his  companion,  Pvt.  Charles  Dessart,  Jr 
of  Drexel  Hills,  Pa.,  both  slain  by  four  North 
Korean  guerrillas. 

Father  Breunig  was  visiting  a  relative  in 
Fond  du  Lac  and  read  the  newspaper.  He 
immediately  telephoned  the  Sellers  and  went 
to  visit  them,  presenting  a  copy  of  his  book 
to  them.  The  mention  of  their  son  appears 
on  pages  166  and  167  of  the  publication. 

Father  Breunig  autographed  the  booic: 
"In  memory  of  David." 


[From  the  Omaha  True  Voice,  Aug.  28,  1964] 

Jesuit  Tells  Moving  Swry  of  Korean  Mis. 
SIGN  Project 

"Have  You  Had  Your  Rice  Today?"  Jerome 
Breunig,  S.J.,  Loyola  University  Press,  Ciii- 
cago;  184  pages. 

The  author  of  this  modest  little  volume 
is  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  Korea  and  Ko- 
reans, and  almost  every  page  reflects  his  af- 
fection for  ills  brother  Jesuit  mLssioners, 
their  eager  young  students  and  the  cheer- 
ful, hard-working  poor  of  the  "Land  of  tlie 
Morning  Calm." 

The  result  is  a  sketclibook  which  presents 
the  Jesuit  mission  of  establishing  a  Catholic 
university  in  the  Korean  capital  in  warm 
and  moving  human  terms.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing person-to-person,  down-to-earth  kind  of 
"I  Was  There"  account  told  with  constant 
good  humor. 

As  such,  it  far  outshines  many  slicker, 
more  professional  travelogs.  Father  Breunig 
is  not  a  victim  of  Time  magazine  style;  tie 
writes  as  if  lie  were  a  good  friend  telling  you 
all  that  happened  to  him  and  all  he  ob- 
served during  liis  year  as  a  volunteer  teaclier 
at  the  brand  new  Sogang  University  in  Seoul. 

It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  the  au- 
thor doesn't  ignore  the  grinding  poverty  of 
Korea  nor  the  debilitating  hardsliips  his  fel- 
low Jesuits  experienced  in  getting  their  as- 
signed project  under  way.  He  gives  the 
whole  picture.  It's  just  that  he  doesn't  let 
the  black  areas  dim  his  enthusiasm  or  dls- 
solve  his  hope  for  the  complete  Christianiz- 
ing of  this  oriental  land. 

"Have  You  Had  Your  Rice  Today?"— a 
literal  translation  of  a  colloquial  Korean 
greeting — is  entertaining  as  well  as  inform- 
ative. Father  Breunig's  accounts  of  travel- 
ing on  impossible  mountain  roads  and  of 
walking  his  feet  olT  while  trying  to  keep 
up  with  students  on  a  little  holiday  moun- 
tain climb  are  highly  amusing.  At  the  same 
time,  they  give  the  reader  an  insight  into  the 
ruggedness  of  the  country  and  its  people. 

[From  the  Korean  Times,  July  15,  1964] 
Jesuit  Father  Greets  Korea 

"Have  You  Had  Your  Rice  Today?"  by 
Jerome  Bruenig,  S.J.,  Chicago:  Loyola  Uni- 
versity Press,  1964,  184  pages,  $3.50. 

(By  Chang  Wang-rok) 
Father  Breunig's  successful  book,  "Have 
You  Had  Your  Rice  Today?"  reminds  me  of 
a  Korean  expression,  the  literal  translation 
of  which  is,  "He  is  a  lightning,"  meaning, 
"He  is  a  fellow  who  does  an  unusual  thing  in 
a  brief  time."  Based  on  only  a  few  brief 
months'  stay  in  Korea  in  1963,  the  author 
has  written  an  unusually  good  book  about 
Korea  which  reflects  his  ability  as  a  reporter 
as  well  as  his  God-fearing  spirit. 

This  book,  comprising  26  chapters  and  25 
pictures,  is  beautifully  printed  and  hard- 
bound. Each  chapter  is  as  interesting  as  a 
short  story  in  its  own  right  and  all  the  pic- 
tures are  worth  prizes.  As  he,  a  Jesuit  Father, 
was  a  visiting  professor  at  Sogang  Jesuit 
College,  he  had  many  things  to  say  about 
the  newly  founded  West  River  (Sogang) 
College  where  he  taught  English  literature, 
besides  telling  us  his  observations  and  im- 
pressions of  Korea  in  general,  but  mainly 
of  her  culture.  A  layman  is  apt  to  pay  little 
attention  to  how  a  Jesuit  college  was  started 
in  Korea  or  how  Catholicism  has  developed 
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in  Korea,  for  those  subjects  would  seem  to 
lack  universal  interest.  However,  the  au- 
thor wrote  in  such  a  fascinating  way  that 
even  what  might  otherwise  be  uninteresting 
chapters  of  the  book  are  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able When  he  writes  about  Korean  Catholi- 
cism, he  does  not  merely  survey  it  or  give 
statistics  about  it,  but  makes  it  vivid  by 
creating  plenty  of  imagery.  For  Instance,  In 
describing  the  Catholic  martyrs,  he  gives  us 
episodes  or  dramatizes  certain  scenes  so  that 
the  reader  gets  an  impression  that  the 
Catholic  martyrs  were  real  people,  not  In  the 
least  like  the  martyrs  portrayed  by  Richard 
Kim  in  his  "The  Martyred."  In  describing 
a  retreat  the  author  led.  he  not  only  states 
how  it  was  conducted  but  shows  the  re- 
sponse of  the  attendants  by  presenting  a 
composition  written  by  one  of  the  attendants. 
He  also  often  compares  and  contrasts  a 
Korean  scene  with  that  of  the  Western 
counterpart,  which  adds  to  the  readers'  in- 
terest. "Scenes  along  the  Han  eastward  from 
Seoul  can  match  those  on  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi, the  Hudson,  and  the  Rhine."  etc. 

In  the  chapters  describing  the  embryo  stage 
of  Sogang  College,  the  author  makes  you  feel 
as  if  you  had  participated  in  the  founding 
of  West  River  College  and  makes  you  share 
the  founding  father's  high  hopes  for  the  col- 
lege. In  obtaining  the  charter  of  the  new 
college,  the  Jesuit  Fathers  had  to  face  the 
hesitancy  of  the  education  ministry.  Trac- 
ing back  that  situation,  the  author  com- 
ments objectively,  and  his  criticism  is  by  no 
means  out  of  date  even  today:  "It  seems  as 
if  everyone  and  his  brother  were  starting  a 
college— for  the  primary  purpose  of  making 
money.  Getting  the  tuition  fee  in  exchange 
for  a  degree  was  the  essential  concern.  At- 
tendance in  class,  curriculums,  teachers  and 
teaching  methods,  and  learning  were  inci- 
dental." The  author  presents  an  interest- 
ing interview  between  Bishop  Thomas  Quin- 
lan  and  President  Syngman  Rhee.  It  was 
after  a  persistent  effort  and  passage  of  time 
that  the  charter  was  finally  granted  shortly 
before  the  student  revolution  In  1960.  The* 
author  thinks  it  was  granted  just  at  the  right 
time,  t)ecause  had  the  charter  been  granted 
by  President  Rhee's  successor,  it  might  cer- 
tainly have  seemed  to  be  a  mark  of  religious 
favoritism,  for  Premier  Chang  was  Catholic. 

In  the  chapter  called  The  Breathtaking 
Language  Father  Breunig  seems  to  admit 
the  inevitability  of  the  use  of  Chinese  char- 
acters along  with  hankul  on  the  ground  that 
Chinese  characters  serve  to  eliminate  the 
ambiguity  that  hankul  often  has.  As  for  the 
difficulty  of  learning  Korean  for  an  American, 
he  says,  "To  learn  Korean  you  must  attune 
your  ears  to  elusive  nuances  of  sound,  re- 
arrange your  mouth,  redirect  your  tongue,  re- 
shape your  lips,  and  readjust  your  breath 
expulsion."  Elsewhere  he  confesses,  "Even 
with  the  help  of  a  regular  tutor  I  have 
learned  pitifully  little  Korean  and  this  cost 
blood,  sweat,  tears,  and  humiliations."  These 
remarks  are  particularly  interesting,  because 
to  Korean  learners  of  English  their  experi- 
ence is  similar.  The  author  says  he  was  fas- 
cinated by  a  3 -year-old  Korean  girl  whose 
little  lips  calmly  wrapped  themselves  around 
the  "tzch"  and  "kkhh"  sounds.  There  are 
many  other  things  which  are  fascinating  or 
shocking  to  him  which  we  Koreans  do  not 
And  particularly  fascinating  or  shocking.  Ex- 
amples of  such  are  ample  throughout  the 
book.  For  example,  the  Korean  people's 
comfortable  manner  of  eating  with  chop- 
sticks and  without  shoes  while  sitting  on  the 
floor,  the  high  school  students  wearing  uni- 
forms, boy  students  with  vlsored  caps  which 
reniind  him  of  streetcar  conductors  In 
America,  blacksmith  shops  making  shoes  for 
oxen,  houses  with  sides  made  out  of  flattened 
beer  cans,  villages  of  straw-roofed  houses,  a 
fanner  plowing  with  an  ox,  a  woman  with  a 
babe  on  her  back  leading  an  ox  for  her  hus- 
band's plow,  A-frame  carriers,  and  Indus- 
trious  housewives    beating    clothes    In    the 


water  and  later  hanging  them  almost  any- 
where to  dry.  Along  1  clear  stream  I  saw 
more  than  50  women  doing  their  laundry. 

He  thinks  Korean  young  men  good-look- 
ing and  young  women  quietly  lovely.  He 
praises  Korean  women's  dress  as  graceful  and 
beautiful.  How  keen  his  observation  Is  when 
he  says,  "Though  they  like  Western  dress  in 
warmer  weather,  they  revert  to  Korean  to 
dress  up." 

No  less  keen  observation  is  seen  when  he 
speculates  that  the  highly  developed  oriental 
bureaucracy  existing  in  Korean  public  and 
national  life  is  the  result  of  Confucian  stress 
on  family  relationships.  We  are  led  to  think 
that  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
abstract  and  impersonal  "common  good"  of 
all  the  people  of  the  state,  if  we  are  to  catch 
up  with  tlie  advanced  Western  democracy. 

He  gives  his  unbiased  explanations  of  the 
Mansei  Uprising  of  1919,  the  Communist 
betrayal  and  war,  the  student  revolution  of 
1960,  and  the  military  revolution  of  1961. 
Nor  does  lie  exclude  vivid  portrayals  of  the 
Korean  political  leaders  since  the  liberation. 
This  book  closes  with  a  description  of  the 
first  graduation  of  Sogang  Jesuit  College 
early  this  year.  The  ceremony  included  Gen- 
eral Douglas  MacArthur's  resounding  con- 
gratulatory message  to  the  first  graduates, 
which  he  sent  shortly  before  he  faded  away. 

The  reader  is  sure  to  find  every  page  of 
this  book  interesting  although  he  may  object 
to  the  writer's  viewpoints  in  a  few  cases. 
His  severe  criticism  on  tlie  birth  control 
and  planned  parenthood  program,  for  ex- 
ample, would  not  seem  very  realistic,  al- 
though it  may  represent  his  Catholic  stand. 
Time  and  again  he  illustrates  overpopvfla- 
tion  of  Korea  and  the  poverty-stricken  life 
of  the  Korean  masses  who  can  hardly  afford 
to  eat  three  meals  of  rice  a  day  so  that  they 
have  to  ask  one  another  in  greetings,  "Have 
you  had  your  rice  today?"  Moreover,  it  is 
apparent  "that  the  committee  on  socio- 
economic life  In  Asia  which  he  advocates 
will  not  be  able  to  tackle  this  vital  problem 
of  the  population  explosion.  As  he  said  in 
one  place,  God  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves However,  it  may  be  right  for  a  for- 
eigner, apart  from  religious  conviction,  not 
to  encourage  birth  control  In  another  na- 
tion, "a  great  people  in  a  troubled,  difficult 
land"  whose  culture  he  considers  unique  and 
superior  and  for  whom  he  feels  "an  ever- 
increasing    respect,    admiration,    and    sym- 

pathv." 

As  a  whole  "Have  You  Had  Your  Rice  To- 
day?" by  Father  Breunig  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  books  about  Korea,  pano- 
ramic, revealing,  and  expressing  hope,  and  as 
a  book  to  be  recommended  to  Koreans  and 
foreigners  alike,  especially  to  Korean  univer- 
sity and  college  students,  let  alone  West 
River  College  students. 

[Prom  the  Marquette  University  Tribune, 
July  2,  1964] 

Review  by  Sister  Petek  Damian,  S.D.S. 

"Have  You  Had  Your  Rice  Today?"  by 
Father  Jerome  Breunig,  S.J.  Loyola  Unl- 
versitv  Press,  1964,  $3.50. 

Walk  up  to  a  fellow  American  sometime 
and  greet  him  warmly  with  "Have  you  had 
your  coffee  today?"  He  will  probably  chafe 
at  the  implication  that  his  morale  needs 
lifting.  In  Korea.  "Have  you  had  your  rice 
today?"  Is  a  common  and  friendly  greeting. 
This"  as  well  as  other  differences  in  culture 
are  deeply  and  intimately  explored  by  Father 
Jerome  Breunig,  S.J.,  English  professor  and 
Jesuit  counselor  in  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing at  Marquette  University,  in  his  new  book. 
The  book  is  a  series  of  foreign  correspondence 
reports  that  Father  Breunig  wrote  in  1963 
while  teaching  English  at  Sogang  (West 
River)  Jesuit  College  in  Seoul,  Korea. 

From  the  beginning,  the  report  becomes 
an  intriguing  story  of  people,  of  their  lan- 
guage and  customs.  But  this  book  Is  not  a 
travelog;    nor    it   Is   mere    human   interest. 


The  author  combines  local  color  and  humor- 
ous anecdotes  (such  as  the  tale  of  the  scho- 
lastic who  went  to  the  store  to  buy  tooth- 
paste (chee-yak)  and  returned  with  rat 
poison  (jwee-yak)  with  an  enlightening  his- 
tory of  Sogang  college,  the  "miracle  on  the 
Han." 

From  Its  beginning  10  years  ago  to  its  first 
graduation  of  60  students  February  8,  1964, 
the  story  of  Sogang  Is  an  inspiring  one  for 
those  interested  in  "how  the  Jesuits  do  it." 
Episodes  of  cosmic  importance  such  as  the 
student  revolution  or  the  fall  of  Syngman 
Rhee's  government  are  taken  in  stride  in  the 
narrative  just  as  they  must  have  been  in  the 
daily  lives  of  the  Jesuit  community  in  Seoul. 

From  the  warm  descriptions  of  the  "beauti- 
ful and  happy"  children,  the  open-hearted 
hospitality  of  the  people,  and  meaningful  or 
amusing  landmarks,  such  as  the  "Bendlx" 
river,  named  by  Americans  because  of  the 
all-day  laundering  done  along  Its  banks, 
Father  Breunig's  love  for  Korea  brushes  off 
easily  onto  the  willing  reader. 

To  illustrate  another  difference  between 
the  American  and  Korean,  the  author  chose 
an  example  from  a  typical  dinner  party. 
While  the  American  would  say,  "Well,  we 
have  some  delicious  T-bones  for  dinner,"  the 
Korean  host  would  rather  demure:  "We 
simply  do  not  have  a  thing  to  serve.  The 
cooking  is  poor  and  I  hope  you  will  pardon 
all  the  inconvenience  and  discomfort.  But 
do  eat  heartily  for  your  own  sake."  For  your 
own  sake — do  read  "Have  You  Had  Your 
Rice  Today?"    It  will  turn  out  to  be  T-bone. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT  ACT 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  three  bills  to  amend  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937,  to  re- 
move several  inequities  in  the  current 
law  which  I  have  long  felt  needed  cor- 
rection. 

The  first  of  these  measures  provides 
that  a  widow  or  widower,  as  the  c^e  may 
be,  who  has  lost  entitlement  by  rfmarry- 
ing,  may  again  become  entitled  to  a  rail- 
road annuity  if  her  second  husband  dies 
within  1  year  after  remarriage.  The  bill 
also  restores  the  entitlement  of  widow- 
ers, parents,  and  surviving  dependent 
beneficiaries  under  these  same  circum- 
stances. 

Under  the  present  provisions  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act,  a  widow  who 
remarries,  becomes  ineligible  for  any 
monthly  payments  she  may  have  re- 
ceived as  the  result  of  her  first  husband's 
death.  Furthermore,  if  her  second  hus- 
band dies  before  they  have  been  married 
1  year,  she  is  unable  to  collect  any  wid- 
ow's benefits  based  on  his  income. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  permit 
her  to  again  collect  the  widow's  insur- 
ance benefits  she  was  receiving  before 
her  second  marriage.  In  other  words,  it 
would  restore  the  benefits  she  was  re- 
ceiving before  her  second  marriage.  In 
other  words,  it  would  restore  the  benefits 
she  was  receiving  on  the  basis  of  her  first 
husband's  employment  record.  This 
legislation  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  a  few  unfortunate  women  who  have 
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twice  become  a  widow  and  find  them- 
selves deprived  of  benefits  to  which  they 
should  be  entitled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  85th  Congress 
amended  our  social  security  law  to  re- 
instate the  entitlement  of  widows  and 
surviving  dependents  under  these  same 
circumstances  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  same  humanitarian  spirit  will  prevail 
so  that  equity  may  be  restored  under  our 
railroad  retirement  program. 

The  second  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced is  also  designed  to  correct  another 
inequity  in  the  retirement  status  of 
spouses  of  retired  railroad  employees. 

Under  the  present  law  the  wife  of  a 
retired  railroad  worker  cannot  receive 
her  full  amiuity  if  in  addition  she  is  en- 
titled to  social  security  benefits  either  in 
her  own  right  or  on  the  basis  of  her  hus- 
band's employment  credits.  Her  railroad 
annuity  is  either  reduced  by  the  amount 
to  which  she  is  entitled  under  social  se- 
curity or  she  receives  only  one  of  such 
annuities,  whichever  is  the  largest. 

My  bill  proposes  to  repeal  this  dis- 
criminatory and  unjust  restriction 
against  dual  benefits  as  it  now  applies 
to  spouses  of  retired  railroad  employees. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  proposal  has  been  the  subject  of 
hearings  before  the  committee  dealing 
with  railroad  retirement  legislation  for 
a  number  of  years.  This  legislation  has 
been  consistently  opposed  by  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board,  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  actuarial  deficits  facing  the 
railroad  retirement  account,  currently 
estimated  at  0.41  percent  of  payroll,  or 
approximately  $20  miiiion  a  year.  Esti- 
mates furnished  the  committee  last  year 
as  to  the  cost  of  this  proposal  indicate 
that  it  would  cost  approximately  $13  mil- 
lion a  year  or  0.30  percent  of  taxable  pay- 
roll annually.  However,  the  committee 
was  informed  that  an  actuarial  deficit 
in  the  railroad  retirement  fund  of  0.50 
percent  or  less  is  well  within  the  limits 
of  actuarial  tolerance.  The  committee 
felt  that  despite  the  increase  in  deficit, 
the  equities  involved  in  this  legislation 
are  sufficiently  compelling  to  justify  the 
small  added  costs  to  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system. 

I  earnestly  trust,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
89th  Congress  will  rectify  this  serious 
inequity  in  our  present  laws. 

A  third  amendment  which  I  am  pro- 
posing will  remove  another  severe  inequi- 
ty of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act  that  penalizes  those  workers 
who  suffer  a  continuous  period  of  illness 
from  June  to  July,  the  end  of  one  fiscal 
year  and  the  beginning  of  another,  or 
more  specifically  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act,  the  ending  of  one  registra- 
tion year  and  the  beginning  of  another. 

Under  present  law,  if  a  worker  be- 
comes ill,  benefits  are  payable  for  each 
day  of  sickness  in  excess  of  7  dur- 
ing the  first  registration  period  within  a 
benefit  year  in  which  he  will  have  had 
7  or  more  days  of  sickness,  and  for  each 
day  of  sickness  in  excess  of  4  during 
any  subsequent  registration  period  in  the 
same  benefit  year.  However,  if  a  work- 
er is  unfortunate  enough  to  have  one 
period  of  illness  extending  from  June 
through  July,  he  is  penalized  the  first  7 


days  in  accordance  with  the  law  but 
must,  in  effect,  forfeit  another  7  days 
because  his  illness  is  extending  into  a 
new  benefit  year.  Clearly  this  is  unfair 
and  the  reason  for  introduction  of  this 
legislation. 


CHILDREN'S  EDUCATIONAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1965 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fog  arty]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  be  known 
as  the  Children's  Educational  Assistance 
Act  of  1965  which  would  authorize  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  text- 
books available  to  students  in  all  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  I  have 
long  felt  the  need  of  providing  to  all 
students  the  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunities since  in  my  opinion  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  recognize  its 
continuing  responsibility  to  assist  in  the 
achievement  of  educational  excellence 
and  the  elimination  of  inequalities  and 
disadvantages  for  every  American  child. 

The  selection  of  these  books  would  be 
made  by  school  authorities  of  both  pub- 
lic and  nonpublic  schools.  The  texts  and 
other  teaching  materials  would  be  limited 
to  subject  matter  such  as  science,  math- 
ematics, history,  civics,  geography,  mod- 
ern foreign  language,  remedial  reading, 
and  English.  The  authorized  funds 
would  be  distributed  on  a  system  of  pri- 
orities which  would  assist  those  students 
most  in  need,  those  who  are  handicapped 
or  otherwise  disadvantaged.  The  text- 
books would  remain  Government  prop- 
erty on  loan  to  the  student. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  would  pro- 
vide basic  criteria  as  is  necessary  to  give 
priority  in  the  use  of  funds  appropriated 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  act. 
Funds  would  be  allotted  among  the 
States  so  that  the  allotment  to  each 
State  would  be  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  appropri- 
ated as  the  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  grades  1  to  12  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  bears  to  the  total  number 
of  students  enrolled  in  such  school  and 
grades  in  all  of  the  States. 

In  the  fulfillment  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  by  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation,  there  will  be  no 
distinction  or  discrimination  among  the 
children  of  this  Nation  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  educational  benefits  in  order  that 
every  child  may  be  enabled  to  acquire 
knowledge  to  the  ftdl  extent  of  his  or  her 
capacity. 

MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Minshall]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  real  and  recognized  need  for  a  pro- 
gram of  medical  care  for  citizens  of  65 
and  over.  Unfortunately,  there  also  is  a 
widely  prevalent  misconception  that 
King-Anderson  legislation  will  solve 
their  health  care  problems. 

Those  of  us  who  have  studied  this 
measure  are  aware  that  in  most  cases 
King-Anderson  would  provide  less  than 
25  percent  of  the  cost  of  medical  care. 
It  does  not  provide,  for  example,  for 
physician  fees,  medicines,  dental  care. 
It  is  simply  a  $90  deductible  hospitaliza- 
tion program  with  certain  nursing  home 
and  outpatient  services  included.  It 
would  entail  endless  red  tape  which 
could  jeopardize  t)atient  choice  of  hos- 
pital and  attending  physician,  and  it 
would  present  a  grave  danger  of  Federal 
interference  in  the  administration  of 
health  facilities  and  the  practice  of 
medicine. 

Such  a  program  would  place  a  new 
and  heavy  burden  on  both  the  wage- 
earner  who  pays  social  security  taxes  and 
on  the  social  security  stinicture  itself. 

Because  I  am  so  well  aware  that  action 
is  needed  now  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
aged.  I  introduced  H.R.  1084  on  the 
opening  day  of  this  session  to  provide 
a  tax  credit  on  insurance  premiums 
where  incomes  do  not  exceed  $4,000  an- 
nually. For  those  not  covered  by  a  policy 
and  whose  yearly  income  tax  Is  less  than 
$150,  my  measure  would  provide  medical 
care  insurance  premium  certificates  to  be 
redeemed  in  cash  to  the  insurance  car- 
rier by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  No  one  would  be 
excluded  because  he  was  not  covered 
by  social  security  or  railroad  retirement 
during  his  working  days.  Employers 
would  be  entitled  to  tax  credits  when 
providing  insurance  programs  for  their 
employees. 

My  bill  would  eliminate  the  exclusion- 
ary factors  of  King-Anderson  as  well  as 
expanding  benefits  to  include  doctor 
bills,  drugs  and  medicines,  under  private 
insurance  programs.  There  would  be  no 
drain  on  the  social  security  system  nor 
increases  in  social  security  taxes  to  fi- 
nance the  new  program. 

I  hope  that  thoughtful  consideration 
will  be  given  to  this  approach  when  hear- 
ings are  held  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  that  the  House  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  it  on 
the  floor. 


COLLEGE  DIPLOMA  IS  ESSENTIAL 
PASSPORT  TO  PERSONAL  SUCCESS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Minshall]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  au- 
tomation replaces  skilled  hands  in  in- 
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dusti-y  as  the  business  world  becomes  in- 
creasingly computerized  and  complex,  as 
demands  for  specialized  professional 
services  grow,  as  even  fanning  becomes  a 
highly  technicalized  science,  a  college  di- 
ploma is  an  essential  passport  to  per- 
sonal success  in  America. 

Last  June  more  than  2  million  young 
people  were  graduated  from  high  school 
in  the  United  States.  Only  two  out  of  five 
of  them  enrolled  in  college  in  September. 
Of  the  three  not  going  on  to  a  higher  edu- 
cation, some  experts  say  two  were  de- 
terred because  of  lack  of  finances. 

In  a  society  which  finds  it  necessary 
to  create  a  Job  Corps,  a  Youth  Corps, 
and  a  Domestic  Peace  Corps  to  combat 
poverty  and  delinquency  springing  from 
educational  neglect,  it  is  strange  that 
Congress  has  ignored  a  simple  and  effec- 
tive method  of  assisting  all  college  stu- 
dents. 

Legislation  to  provide  tax  exemption 
for  college  tuition  has  been  introduced  in 
the  last  several  Congresses,  but  has  never 
been  reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Yet  I  have  heard  more 
spontaneous  public  expression  favoring 
this  type  of  educational  assistance  than 
I  have  ever  found  for  Federal  grants, 
scholarships,  or  loans,  with  the  restric- 
tions and  qualifications  they  involve. 

Accordingly  on  the  opening  day  of  this 
Congress,  January  4,  I  introduced  H.R. 
1085,  which  not  only  provides  that  tuition 
fees  paid  by  a  student  or  his  family  would 
be  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes, 
but  also  the  cost  of  textbooks,  laboratory 
fees,  and  other  items  essential  to  scholas- 
tic work.  I  am  convinced  that  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  would  in  many  cases 
spell  the  difference  between  a  high  school 
diploma  and  a  college  degree  for  count- 
less promising  young  people. 

I  am  most  hopeful  that  H.R.  1085  will 
receive  congressional  consideration  and 
approval. 

BILL  PROVIDING  ADDITIONAL  JU- 
DICIAL SERVICES  FOR  STATE  OP 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  HALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
'  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  provide 
additional  judicial  services  for  the  State 
of  California.   Specifically,  the  bill  would 
amend  the  United  States  Code  to  create 
four  more  judicial  districts  for  the  State 
and  four  additional  judgeships. 

This  legislation,  in  somewhat  differ- 
ent form,  has  been  proposed  on  a  number 
of  past  occasions,  and  the  need  now  is 
more  acute  than  ever.  I  am  most  hope- 
ful that  this  year  will  bring  success  to 
what  is  basically  and  by  its  nature  bi- 
partisan legislation  and  which  I  under- 
stand now  has  the  unanimous  support 
of  the  California  delegation. 

Our  State  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
prove  increasingly  attractive  to  the  citi- 


zens of  this  country,  with  the  result  that 
our  population  increase  has  been  phe- 
nomenal. It  follows  that  the  need  for 
Federal  judicial  services  likewise  has  in- 
creased. I  would  particularly  call  at- 
tention to  the  situation  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  an  area  with  whose 
needs  I  am  particularly  familiar.  San 
Diego  alone  has  seen  an  increase  of  pop- 
ulation of  more  than  134,000  persons 
since  the  1960  census.  Moreover,  the 
area  encompasses  the  25th  custom  collec- 
tion district  which  is  the  largest  narcotic 
and  border  egress  and  ingress  district  in 
the  United  States.  In  addition,  there  are 
the  international  port  of  San  Diego  and 
the  military  and  defense  establishments 
which  generate  increasing  litigation. 

For  these  reasons,  my  bill  would  set 
up  a  southern  district  in  the  State,  com- 
prised of  San  Diego  and  Imperial  Coun- 
ties, and  provide  for  a  U.S.  court  to  be 
held  in  San  Diego. 

The  additional  southern  judicial  dis- 
trict would  eliminate  the  expense,  delays, 
inconvenience,  and  administrative  red- 
tape  now  occasioned  by  the  fact  that 
the  district  offices  are  in  Los  Angeles, 
more  than  100  miles  away.  The  San 
Diego  County  Bar  Association  has  esti- 
mated that  the  savings  to  the  Federal 
Government  alone  would  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  estimated  $46,750  an- 
nual cost  of  implementing  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Turning  to  the  predicament  of  the 
State  as  a  whole,  I  would  point  out  that 
California,  the  second  State  in  popula- 
tion, now  has  only  two  judicial  districts, 
one  less  than  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Ten- 
nessee, Illinois,  North  Carolina,  Okla- 
homa, and  Pennsylvania. 

In  plain  fact,  California  has  outgrown 
her  present  judicial  garments.  Justice 
is  delayed,  respect  for  law  is  not  en- 
hanced, the  business  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  slowed  and  made  more  costly, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  orderly  proc- 
esses of  law  is  rendered  more  difficult  by 
this  embarrassment. 

The  remedy  is  at  hand.    It  is  simple. 
It  is  effective.    And  it  involves  no  notable 
cost,  but  rather  a  saving.    Finally,  it  is 
badly  needed. 
The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  1801 
A  bin  to  create  four  judicial  districts  for  the 
Stete  of  California,  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  four  additional  district 
Judges  for  the  State  of  California,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 84  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"§  84.     California 

"California  Is  divided  into  four  Judicial 
districts  to  be  known  as  the  Northern.  East- 
ern. Central,  and  Southern  Districts  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

"NORTHEKN  «ISTRICT 

"(a)  The  Northern  District  comprises  three 
divisions. 

"(1)  The  Northern  Division  comprises  the 
counties  of  Del  Norte.  Humboldt,  Lake, 
Marin,  Mendocino,  Napa,  San  Francisco,  San 
Mateo,  and  Sonoma. 

"Court  for  the  Northern  Division  shall  be 
held  at  San  Francisco  and  Eureka. 


"(2)  The  Eastern  Division  comprises  the 
counties  of  Alameda,  and  Contra  Costa. 

"Coiurt  for  the  Eastern  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Oakland. 

"(3)  The  Southern  Division  comprises  the 
counties  of  Monterey,  San  Benito,  Santa 
Clara,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

"Court  for  the  Southern  Division  shall  be 
held  at  San  Jose. 

"EASTERN  DISTEICT 

"(b)  The  Eastern  District  comprises  three 
divisions. 

"(1)  The  Northern  Division  comprises  the 
counties  of  Lassen.  Modoc.  Plumas,  Shasta, 
Siskiyou,  Tehama,  and  Trinity. 

"Court  for  the  Northern  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Redding. 

"(2)  The  Central  Division  comprises  the 
counties  of  Alpine,  Amador,  Butte,  Calaveras, 
Colusa,  El  Dorado,  Glenn,  Inyo,  Mono. 
Nevada,  Placer,  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin. 
Sierra,  Solano,  Stanislaus,  Sutter,  Tuolvmine. 
all  of  Yosemite  National  Park,  Yolo,  and 
Yuba. 

"Court  for  the  Central  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Sacramento. 

"(3)  The  Southern  Division  comprises  the 
counties  of  Fresno,  Kern,  Kings,  Madera  ex- 
cept Yosemite  National  Park,  Mariposa  ex- 
cept Yosemite  National  Park,  Merced,  and 
Tulare. 

"Court  for  the  Southern  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Fresno. 

"CENTRAL  DISTRICT 

"(c)  The  Central  District  comprises  the 
counties  of  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  Riverside, 
San  Bernardino,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa 
Barbara,  and  Ventura. 

"Court  for  the  Central  District  shall  be  held 
at  Los  Angeles. 

"SOUTHERN  DISTRICT 

"(d)  The  Southern  District  comprises  the 
counties  of  Imperial  and  San  Diego. 

"Court  for  the  Southern  District  shall  be 
held  at  San  Diego." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  two  district  judges  for  the 
Northern  District  of  California  holding  office 
on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  and  whose  official  station  Is  Sacra- 
mento shall,  on  and  after  such  effective  date, 
be  the  district  Judges  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  California  whose  official  station  shaU 
be  Sacramento.  All  other  district  Judges  for 
the  Northern  District  of  California  holding 
office  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  section  shall,  on  and  after  such  effective 
date,  be  the  district  judges  for  the  Northern 
District  of  California. 

(b)  The  district  Judge  for  the  Southern 
District  of  California,  residing  in  the  North- 
ern Division  thereof  and  holding  office  on 
the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall,  on  and  after  such  effective  date, 
be  the  district  judge  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  CalWwrtiia  whose  official  station  shall  be 
Fresno.  The  two  district  judges  for  the 
Southern  District  of  California  holding  office 
on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  and  whose  official  station  is  San 
Diego  shall,  on  and  after  such  effective  date, 
be  the  district  Judges  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  California,  as  established  by  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  All 
other  district  judges  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  California  holding  office  on  the  day 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  section  shall, 
on  and  after  such  effective  date,  be  the  dis- 
trict Judges  for  the  Central  District  of  Cali- 
fornia. . 

Sec.  3.  The  President  shall  appoint,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, two  additional  district  Judges  for  the 
Northern  District  of  California,  and  two  ad- 
ditional district  Judges  for  the  Central  Dis- 
trict of  California. 

Sec.  4.  Not  less  than  one  judge  of  the 
Northern  District  of  California  shall  have 
his  station  at  San  Jose,  and  not  less  than 
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one  judge  in  that  district  shall  have  his  sta- 
tion at  Oakland. 

Sec.  5.  In  order  that  the  table  contained 
in  section  133  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
will  reflect  the  changes  made  by  this  Act  in 
the  niunber  of  judicial  districts  and  district 
judgeships  for  the  State  of  California,  such 
table  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Districts  Judges 

•  *  •  •  • 

California: 

Northern 9 

Eastern 3 

Central 12 

Southern 2 

•  *  *  »  ••' 

Sec.  6.  The  first  section  and  section  2  of 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  sixtieth  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
other  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  such  date  of  enactment. 


REPORT  TO  THE  POLISH 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DERwrNSKi]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
commence  each  new  year  the  President  of 
the  Polish  Government  in  Exile,  the  truly 
legitimate  government  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple, reports  to  the  Polish  nation. 

In  view  of  t^e  tremendous  interest 
which  Americans  and  all  freedom-loving 
people  have  in  the  just  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  Poland  and  the  other  captives 
of  communism  to  reestablish  free,  demo- 
cratic governments  in  their  lands,  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
1965  New  Year's  speech  by  the  President 
of  the  Polish  Government  in  Exile,  Au- 
gust Zaleskl: 

New  Year's  Speech  by  the  Presujent  op  the 

Republic  of  Poland,  London,  jANt7AaT  3, 

1965 

His  Excellency  August  Zaleskl,  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Poland,  addresed  members 
of  the  Polish  Government  in  Exile,  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Republic  of  Poland,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  Polish  organizations  and  of  the 
Polish  Community  in  Great  Britain  on  Jan- 
u.iry  3,  1965,  as  follows: 

"Looking  back  at  the  past  12  months,  as  we 
do  every  year,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  by 
the  changes  which  occurred  in  the  govern- 
ments of  many  countries  with  a  democratic 
or  a  Conununist  system  in  force.  However, 
some  of  these  changes  are  so  relatively  recent 
that  it  cannot  be  determined  which  trans- 
formations, If  any,  they  will  produce  on  the 
international  fortun.  There  are  many  mat- 
ters which  may  lead  to  serious  complica- 
tions. 

For,  these  complications  exist  not  only  in 
East-West  relations  but  also  within  both"  the 
rival  blocs.  It  must  be  plainly  stated  that 
this  complex  situation  is  undoubtedly  an 
outcome  of  enormous  blunders  committed 
during  the  Second  World  War.  A  plan  for 
dividing  authority  over  the  world  between 
two  great  blocks  of  countries  was  drawn  up 
during  the  Teheran  Conference:  America  was 
the  strongest  power  in  one  of  these  and  Rus- 
sia in  the  other.  The  plan  acquired  concrete 
forms  at  Yalta  and  Potsdam,  with  absolute 
disregard  shown  for  the  rights  of  feebler  na- 
tions to  sovereign  state  existence.  America 
concluded  the  arrangement  in  the  conviction 
that  to  hand  over  a  nimiber  of  European 


countries  with  an  aggregate  population  of 
over  100  million  souls  to  Russia  would  satiate 
the  imperialism  of  that  country.  America 
undoubtedly  believed  at  the  time  that  her 
primacy  in  the  Western  bloc  would  for  the 
most  part  apply  to  her  wartime  allies,  pre- 
pared to  share  this  authority  voluntarily. 
But  Russia,  with  her  usual  imperialistic  am- 
bitions, desired  to  exploit  the  situation  for 
the  purpose  of  further  expansion. 

In  time,  that  happened  which  had  to 
happen.  Russia's  real  policy  was  soon  re- 
vealed. The  transformation  of  the  Russian 
zone  of  occupation  in  Germany  into  a  sep- 
arate Communist  republic  and  the  evident 
aim  of  incorporating  Berlin  within  it  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  Western  Powers.  Tlie  cold 
war  ensued,  and  lasts  to  this  day.  Its  essen- 
tial nature  stems  in  reality  from  the  fact  that 
Russia  is  still  trying  to  extend  her  influence 
wherever  possible:  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  in 
South  America.  The  United  States,  con- 
scious that  present-day  nuclear  armaments 
make  warfare  overdangerous,  is  exerting  every 
effort  to  prevent  the  cold  war  becoming  a 
real  one.  Under  such  conditions,  the  upper 
hand  in  diplomatic  negotiations  is  usually 
gained  by  the  more  insolent  side.  And,  in 
this  respect,  Russia  is  unequaled. 

It  is  only  when  we  also  take  into  considera- 
tion the  ever  greater  clash  of  views  within 
the  two  blocs  that  we  acquire  a  better  idea 
of  the  soaring  difficulties  implicit  in  the 
world  situation. 

Within  the  Communist  bloc.  Sino-Russian 
disputes  are  more  and  more  evident.  For, 
China  rejects  the  primacy  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  and,  in  addition, 
has  advanced  extensive  claims  to  territories 
held  by  Russia.  Other  Communist  countries, 
such  as  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia,  are  profit- 
ing by  this  conflict  in  an  attempt  to  emanci- 
pate themselves  from  Russian  tutelage  as 
far  as  possible. 

Unfortunately,    a    similar    situation    has 
arisen  in  the  West.    The  continental  coun- 
tries of  Europe  realize  their  weakness  in  rela- 
tion to  Rxissia;   they  are  unable  to  defend 
themselves  against  Russia  without  American 
help    as    matters    now    stand.     This    brings 
about     a     specific     feeling     of     uncertainty 
which    need    evoke    no   surprise.     They    all 
know,  though  nothing  is  said  on  this  point 
for  several  reasons,  that  among  100  million 
Europeans  handed  over  to  Russia  in  order  to 
gain  her  good  will,  there  were  not  only  neu- 
stral  nations  but  also  those  most  loyal  allies  of 
the  Western  Powers,  Poland  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia.   Each  of  the  Western  Eiu-opean  Powers 
is   troubled   by   the   insistent   thought  that 
such    a    transaction    may    be    repeated.     In 
these  conditions,  the  free  part  of  Europe  can- 
not but  aim  at  assuring  itself  against  such 
an  eventuality.     This  gives  rise  to  two  nat- 
ural aspirations.    Europe  must  unite  if  her 
voice   is    to   carry    weight   in    world    affairs. 
Furthermore,  possession  of  own  nuclear  arm- 
ament, dependent  on  nobody  else,  Is  essential 
for  defense  against  possible  Russian  attacks. 
After  all.   when   Great  Britain  and  France 
tried  without  American  permission  to  settle 
the  Suez  Canal  dispute  by  force,  the  U.S.  6th 
Fleet  demonstrated  off  Suez  with  the  implied 
threat  of  recourse  to  arms. 

At  present,  France  has  taken  the  lead  in 
efforts  to  achieve  both  these  aims.  We  know 
neither  will  be  attained  within  the  near 
future,  but  it  is  gratifying  that  a  great, 
though  not  a  decisive  step  toward  European 
unity  was  recently  made  when  agreement  was 
reached  on  agrarian  policy,  that  most  diffi- 
cult of  economic  issues. 

The  cause  of  a  united  Europe  has  great 
significance  for  Poland.  Poland's  national 
cultxire  is  fully  part  of  West  European  civil- 
ization, and  liberation  from  Russian  imposed 
hegemony  will  never  cease  to  be  one  of  our 
goals.  Thus,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Polish 
nation  will  be  prepared  to  Join  united  Eu- 


rope on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other 
European  nations. 

But  we  must  also  consider  the  fact  that 
the  Polish  nation  cannot  erase  from  memory 
the  terrible  barbarity  of  Germany's  behavior 
toward  Poland  during  the  last  war.  Never- 
theless, the  immutable  fact  that  we  are 
neighbors  of  Germany  remains,  it  can  be 
supposed  that  Germany  as  an  integral  part 
of  a  united  Europe  will  be  less  dangerous 
for  us  than  if  she  were  to  conduct  a  for- 
eign  policy  of  her  own  unagreed  with  the 
other  members  of  such  a  united  Europe— 
with  France,  Italy,  and  the  Benelux  lands 
and  perhaps  ultimately  also  some  other 
countries.  The  most  purposeful  means  of 
allaying  the  fears  of  Polish  public  opinion 
in  this  connection  would  be  for  Germany 
to  recognize  the  Oder-Neisse  frontier  as  soon 
as  possible. 

In  any  case,  Poland's  accession  to  a  united 
Europe  would  be  an  incomparably  better  set- 
tlement of  the  Polish  issue  than  that  pro- 
posed  by  the  stooge  regime  imposed  upon 
her  by  Russia.  This  regime's  plan  proposes 
the  neutralization  of  present-day  West  Ger- 
many, a  step  which  would  in  effect  perpetuate 
Poland's  status  as  a  satellite  of  Russia's. 

A  neutral  zone  between  Communist  Russia 
and  Western  Europe  would  be  purposeful 
only  if  no  united  Europe  arose  or  if  such  a 
Europe  proved  too  weak  to  extend  its  organi- 
zation beyond  the  Iron  Curtain.  In  such 
case,  this  zone  would  have  to  consist  of  all 
the  European  countries  which  lost  their  inde- 
pendence after  the  last  war.  Such  a  solution 
has  been  proposed  by  the  Polish  Government 
(in  exile)  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

If  a  united  Europe  arises,  the  hope  can 
be  entertained  that  the  first  steps  would  be 
taken  within  it  to  bring  about  that  state  of 
affairs  which  the  Pope  called  for  in  his 
Christmas  message  and  that  universal  peace 
and  the  brotherhood  of  all  people  may  in 
due  course  prevail  in  such  a  united  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  must 
reestablish  a  foreign  policy  based  on  vic- 
tory rather  than  slow  defeat  in  the  cold 
war.  The  stirring  words  of  legitimate 
voices  of  the  captive  peoples  such  as  this 
message  of  the  President  of  the  Polish 
Government -in-exile  serve  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  us  to  continue  the  long,  hard,  but 
necessarily  successful  struggle  against 
the  false  ideology  of  communism. 


AN  AMERICAN  RESPONSE  TO 
SOVIET  ANTI-SEMITISM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  occasion  in  previous  years  to  speak 
on  the  odious  and  discriminatory  treat- 
ment of  the  Jewish  community  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  do  so  again  today,  in  the  opening 
stage  of  a  new  Congress,  because  I 
fervently  believe  that  religious  persecu- 
tion is  an  outrage  to  humanity,  and  that 
its  continued  perpetration,  particularly 
directed  at  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
constitutes  a  crushing  obstacle  to  the 
world  of  peace,  order,  and  justice  we 
seek. 

Although  there  are  obvious  limitations 
to  what  Americans  can  effectively  do  to 
alleviate  the  plight  of  the  Jewish  minor- 
ity in  Russia,  the  House  must  express  it- 
self firmly  in  this  regard  so  that  there 
may  be  no  political  or  moral  ambiguity. 
I  have  introduced  two  pertinent  resolu- 
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tions  on  the  subject  and  I  hope'that  my 
colleagues  will  join  in  registering  sup- 

'^^One  of  them  condemns  the  Soviet 
Union  for  its  antireligious  war,  and 
cnecifically  calls  upon  that  Government 
to  cease  its  anti-Jewish  persecution. 
The  other  expresses  House  support  for 
the  efforts  to  secure,  in  treaty  form 
through  the  United  Nations,  a  universal 
condemnation  and  prohibition  of  anti- 
Semitism.  The  objective  here  is  to 
establish  anti-Semitism  as  an  interna- 
tional olTense.  ,  .  ^^  ,^ 
There  are  many  people  in  the  world 
today  who  will  immediately  cling  to  the 
illusory  argument  that  national  sover- 
eignty prohibits  any  such  action.  They 
will  contend  that  each  and  every  coun- 
try is  an  isolated,  self-propelling  region 
of  the  earth  completely  independent 
from  external  considerations.  They  will 
say.  in  effect:  You  have  no  right  to 
interfere. 

I  must  insist  that  there  are  interests 
which  transcend  national  boundaries 
and  render  them  meaningless.  If  we 
are  to  draw  any  conclusive  lessons  from 
the  tough  struggles  of  this  century,  it 
is  that  we  are  an  interdependent  world, 
and  that  isolation  and  narrow  self-in- 
terest lead  to  war  and  suffering. 

In  my  view,  the  military  realities  of 
current  existence  may  prevent  modern 
war  for  a  good  while  to  come.  But  these 
will  not  justify  our  policy  in  history. 
They  are  artifical  and  shifting.  In  the 
final  analysis,  a  livable  peace  can  only 
be  attained  by  concentrating  both 
strength  and  perception  upon  a  continu- 
ing search  for  world  law. 

In  the  20th  century  world  law  has 
also  come  to  mean  human  rights.  World 
War  II  ushered  in  a  new  arena,  up- 
lifting the  individual  in  some  respects, 
making  him  susceptible  to  the  precepts 
of  accepted  norms  of  conduct. 

What  this  country  does  to  enliance  the 
rights  of  the  individual  can  live  in  his- 
tory. 

The  eradication  of  all  forms  of  racial 
and  religious  discrimination  belongs  in 
this  categoi-y.  The  catastrophic  and 
tragic  policies  of  national  socialism  are 
remembered.  Since  then  the  means 
have  become  less  crude.  But  it  is  the 
means  themselves,  and  the  character 
that  breeds  such  offense,  which  must  be 
reprimanded  and  effectively  policed. 

I  will  not  repeat  here  the  many  aspects 
of  Soviet  anti-Semitism.  It  involves  a 
premeditated  effort  to  stamp  out  Jewish 
culture  and  religion. 

There  is  a  consistent  effort  to  keep 
jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  out  of  observ- 
able government  positions.  Anti-Jewish 
publications,  of  the  most  crass  nature, 
are  officially  favored.  Restrictive  meas- 
ures have  been  taken  against  synagogues 
and  Jewish  schools.  The  release  of  Yid- 
dish books  is  practically  prohibited.  All 
cultural  activity,  such  as  the  theater 
productions,  has  been  halted.  Many 
Jews  are  refused  entrance  to  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  And  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  lav;  relative  to  so-called 
economic  crimes,  approximately  55  per- 
cent of  those  sentenced  to  death  since 
1961  have  been  Jews,  which  account  for 
1.9  percent  of  the  entire  Russian  popu- 
lation. 


In  connection  with  the  latter  item,  the 
International  Commission  of  Jurists,  in 
a  staff  study  presented  in  the  summer 
1964  Journal,  brought  forth  some  au- 
thoritative commentaiT.  In  the  court 
proceedings  on  economic  crimes,  the 
Commission  wrote  that  "a  disproportion- 
ate emphasis  is  placed  on  the  nefarious 
activities  of  Jewish  defendants" — Jour- 
nal of  the  International  Commission  of 
Jurists,  summer.  1964,  volume  V,  No.  1: 
"Economic  Crimes  in  the  Soviet  Union," 
staff  study,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

In  the  so-called  Frunze  affair,  the 
study  notes  that  "the  prominence  given  to 
the  Jewish  defendants  clearly  indicates 
an  attempt  to  lay  the  main  guilt  at  their 
door."  _ 

Although  the  re^rt  concludes  that 
there  is  no  "organised  discrimination," 
it  does  say: 

The  number  of  Jews  receiving  death 
sentences  and  severe  terms  of  imprisori- 
ment  is  greatly  disproportionate  to  their 
number  as  a  minority  group. 

In  the  autumn  of  1963,  the  Soviet 
Government  undertook  a  multifaceted 
campaign  against  all  reUgions.  For  those 
interested  I  would  recommend  the  recent 
article  of  Mr.  Harry  Willetts  in  the  No- 
vember-December edition  of  Problems 
of  Communism. 

Quite  naturally,  anti-Judaism  forms 
a  part  of  this  campaign.  But  it  is  at 
once  inseparate  and  apart  from  the  cam- 
paign. ,  .  .  •  1 
Religion,  as  such,  is  not  only  inimical 
to  dialectical  materialism,  but  in  prac- 
tical terms  repugnant  to  the  all-inclusive 
nature  of  the  dictatorial  state.  Religion 
will  interject  a  second  loyalty  which  is 
instinctively  abhorrent  to  the  Commu- 
nist regime.  Communism  requires  that 
v.'e  render  all  and  everything  unto  Cae- 
sar. 

But  the  attack  upon  Judaism  and  Jew- 
ish life  has  different  implications.  It  is 
a  heritage  which  has  Western  connec- 
tions. It  is  a  more  independently  iden- 
tifiable community.  As  such,  the  Jewish 
citizens  have  always  been  considered  a 
political  threat,  more  important  and 
menacing  than  other  minority  groups. 
Many  Russian  Jews,  moreover,  have  per- 
sonal relatives  living  in  the  West. 

For  these  reasons  the  Soviet  policy  of 
discrimination  against  Jews,  as  distinct 
from  other  groups,  has  been  more  delib- 
erate and  harsh.  The  insipid  anti- 
Semitic  sentiments  among  much  of  the 
Russian  population  are  famed.  It  is  a 
deliberate  policy,  but  also  a  secretive 
one;  the  techniques  are  shrewd  and 
sophisticated,  and  the  object  is  always, 
if  possible,  to  avoid  an  outright  show 
of  official  attitudes  which  can  unfavor- 
ably affect  v;orld  opinion. 

Last  year  a  constructive  move  was 
made  in  the  other  body  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  The  amend- 
ment condemned  the  Soviet  policy  of 
anti-Semitism.  Unfortunately,  and  in 
spite  of  the  energy  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  the  amendment  was 
deleted  prior  to  final  congressional  pas- 
sage. ^        .     ..V-    X 

Right  now  it  is  important  that  we 
again  strive  for  some  positive  steps.  As 
I  mentioned  earlier,  there  are  realities 
with  which  we  must  deal.  We  cannot 
officially,  in  any  real  sense,  compel  a 


foreign  government  to  make  certain  do- 
mestic adjustments.  But  we  can  express 
our  honest  f  eeUngs ;  we  should  expect  our 
own  Government  to  undertake  diplo- 
matic representations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  keeping  with  our  belief  In 
human  dignity;  we  can  energetically 
work  for  the  attainment  of  an  interna- 
tional treaty,  including  an  effective 
clause  on  anti-Semitism;  we  can,  by  ex- 
pressing ourselves  forthrightly,  muster  a 
world  opinion  to  which,  as  we  are  aware, 
communism  listens. 

Recently,  I  corresponded  with  the  De- 
partment of  State  seeking  a  clarification 
of  oflacial  American  opinion.  Specifically 
I  asked  whether  fresh  diplomatic  initia- 
tives could  not  be  taken  to  seek  an  alle- 
viation of  the  discrimination  against 
Jews  in  Russia.  Although  I  believe  the 
Department  has  a  sincere  interest  and 
concern  in  this  area,  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  officials  that  diplomatic  action  is  im- 
desirable.  It  is  their  feeling  that  repre- 
sentation of  this  nature  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  welfare  of  Russian  Jewry; 
I  disagree.  For  the  Record,  I  include  the 
Department's  letter  to  me,  dated  Novem- 
ber 6,  1964,  following  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  will  join  in  pressing  for  the 
enactment  of  my  two  resolutions.  They 
are  not  radical.  They  do  not  aim  to 
drastically  tie  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  foreign  policy.  They  sim- 
ply express  American  condemnation  of 
the  Soviet  anti-Semitic  trends,  and  they 
set  this  House  on  record  in  full  support 
of  a  world  convention,  effectively  en- 
forced, prohibiting  religious  and  racial 
discrimination. 

I  do  not  believe  that  mere  speech- 
making  on  the  part  of  Government  per- 
sonnel can  possibly  be  an  effective  in- 
strument in  this  case.  It  has  proved  its 
ineffectuality  already. 

This  effort  toward  a  reversal  of  Rus- 
sian anti-Semitism  forms  part  of  Amer- 
ican world  objectives.  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  be  timid.  I  seek  action, 
concrete  and  clear,  and  I  believe  we 
should  make  a  contribution  toward  the 
elimination  of  prejudice  and  persecution 
wherever  it  exists. 
The  above-mentioned  letter  follows: 


Department  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Sovember  6, 1964. 
Hon.  SEYMOtJB  Halpekn, 
Hcnise  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Halpern  :  On  behalf  of 
the  Secretary  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the 
letter  which  you  addressed  to  him  on  Octo- 
ber 28,  1964,  suggesting  that  the  Department 
review  the  record  relating  to  Soviet  Jewry 
with  a  view  to  considering  what  representa- 
tions might  be  made  to  the  Soviet  author- 
ities to  bring  about  a  reversal  in  their  anti- 
Semitic  practices. 

Restrictions  on  the  religious  and  cultural 
life  of  the  Jewish  community  In  the  Soviet 
Union  are  a  matter  of  deep  and  continuing 
concern  to  the  Department  and  to  high  of- 
ficials of  our  Government.  Acting  upon  the 
instructions  of  the  Secretary  after  his  meet- 
ing on  AprU  7.  1964,  with  representatives  of 
a  Washington  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry, 
the  Department  reviewed  the  available  in- 
formation about  the  situation  of  the  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  enclosed  statement 
prepared  during  the  course  of  this  review  and 
now  brought  up  to  date  gives  the  Depart- 
ment's assessment  of  the  situation  of  Soviet 
Jews. 
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Although  as  expressed  In  the  statement  It 
is  the  belief  of  the  Department  that  formal 
official  protests  would  not  be  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  responsible  officials  In  our  Govern- 
ment continue  to  search  for  practical  means 
of  helping  the  Soviet  Jews,  as  well  as  other 
religious  groups  which  suiTer  similar  persecu- 
tion in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. A  reference  to  the  record  of  the  past 
year  gives  evidence  of  these  efforts: 

On  October  27,  1963.  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Averell  Harriman  denounced  Stiviet 
anti-Semitism  in  a  speech  before  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Congress  in  New  York  City. 

On  December  6.  1963,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Richard  N.  Gardner  also 
denounced  Soviet  anti-Semitism  before  the 
same  audience  and  urged  a  strengthening  of 
U.N.  human  rights  procedures  to  focus  in- 
ternational attention  on  problems  of  this 
kind. 

On  February  28,  1964.  Mrs.  Marietta  Tree. 
U.S.  representative  to  the  U.N.  Commission 
on  Human  Rights,  Introduced  a  specific 
amendment  on  anti-Semitism  to  the  Draft 
Convention  on  Racial  Discrimination  then 
under  debate  and  drew  attention  to  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  April  7.  1964,  the  Department  of  State 
issued  the  following  statement  after  a  meet- 
ing between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  repre- 
sentatives of  a  Washington  Conference  on  So- 
viet   Jewry: 

"At  the  meeting  this  morning.  Secretary 
Rusk  took  the  occasion  to  reaffirm  the  con- 
cern expressed  by  Mrs.  Marietta  Tree,  U.S. 
representative  on  the  United  Nations  Himian 
Rights  Commission,  that  anti-Semitism  is 
used  by  some  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  turn  groups  against  each  other  and 
to  deprive  Jewish  minorities  of  the  religious 
and  cultural  heritage  which  makes  this  group 
unique.  He  confirmed  the  proposal  made  by 
Mrs.  Tree  that  U.N.  members  pledge  them- 
selves to  eradicate  antl-SemltIsm  In  accord- 
ance with  their  obligations  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter." 

On  April  30,  1964,  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
In  a  speech  before  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  stated: 

"I  would  add  my  assurance  that  American 
leaders  at  the  highest  levels  are  aware  of  the 
problems  of  Soviet  Jewry  and  that  Soviet 
leaders  are  aware  of  our  concern.  We  shall 
continue  to  make  known  our  Interest  In  the 
welfare  of  religious  communities  within  the 
Soviet  Union  and  elsewhere,  because  we  con- 
sider human  rights  Indivisible." 

On  October  28.  1964.  the  President  sent  a 
telegram  to  the  New  York  Conference  on  So- 
viet Jewry  in  which  he  called  attention  to 
the  position  of  the  Jewish  community  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  stated  that  all  respon- 
sible officials  of  the  U.S.  Government  con- 
tinue to  search  for  practical  methods  of  al- 
leviating the  position  of  Soviet  Jews.  He 
e.xpressed  the  belief  that  the  official  actions 
available  to  the  United  States  must  be  rein- 
forced by  the  pressure  of  an  aroused  world 
public  opinion;  and  the  hope  that  citizens 
and  organizations  of  all  faiths  will  Join  In  an 
overwhelming  expression  of  moral  concern 
for  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union,  believing 
that  the  moral  Judgment  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world  cannot  be  ignored 
by  any  government. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  that  the  Department 
considers  the  situation  of  Soviet  Jewry  to  be 
a  subject  of  active  concern  meriting  a  con- 
tinued high  priority  of  attention.  Conse- 
quently, the  Department  will  be  alert  to  con- 
sider every  appropriate  Initiative  which 
might  bring  relief  to  this  and  other  oppressed 
minorities  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know  If 
the  Department  can  be  of  further  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  E.  Lee,  ^ 

Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations. 


SPECIAL    ORDER    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
CoNTE,  for  15  minutes,  tomorrow;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 


EXTENSION     OF     REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hall)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  McClory. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
<at  1  o'clock  and  49  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  p-djourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, January  7,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

269.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an  audit 
of  the  financial  statements  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association,  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1964,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
841  (H.  Doc.  No.  40):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

270.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees,  Postal  Savings 
System,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Postal  Savings  System  for  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1964,  pursuant  to  section 
1  of  the  act  approved  June  25,  1910  (H.  Doc. 
No.  41);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

271.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel.  Department  of  Defense,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled 
"A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
to  prescribe  the  basic  pay  and  allowances  of 
an  officer  who  is  serving  as  Supreme  Allied 
Commander.  Europe";  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

272.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation, entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  be  assigned  or  detailed 
to  the  Weather  Bureau  or  the  Office  of  the 
Federal  Coordinator  for  Meteorological  Serv- 
ices and  Supporting  Research,  Department 
of  Commerce";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

273.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  required  report  on  the 
Department  of  the  Army  aviation  personnel 
above  the  grade  of  major  pursuant  to  37 
UJS.C.  301(g);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Ser\ices. 

274.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  confine- 
ment and  treatment  of  offenders  against  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice";  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


275.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  unsupported  costs  included  In 
price  of  nuclear  submarine  valves  purchased 
from  Crane  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  by  Westing, 
house  Electric  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  under 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  contracts.  Department 
of  the  Navy;  to  the  Conuxilttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

276.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator, General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  on  administration  of 
functions  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1964; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations'. 

277.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A 
bill  to  amend  the  act  of  February  28,  1958, 
relating  to  the  withdrawal,  reservation,  or 
restriction  of  public  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

278.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
restriction  of  certain  areas  in  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  (known  as  the  Eastern 
Test  Range)  for  defense  purposes,  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

279.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
restriction  of  a  certain  area  in  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  for  defense  purposes,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Matagorda  Water 
Range)";  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

280.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
restriction  of  certain  areas  In  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  for  defense  purposes,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Gulf  Test  Range,  Gulf  of 
Mexico)";  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

281.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to 
amend  section  407(e)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  clarify  the  authority  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  examine  the 
books  and  records  of  persons  controlled  by. 
or  under  common  control  with,  an  air  carrier. 
or  of  service  organizations  controlled  by 
groups  of  air  carriers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

282.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  titles  10 
and  14,  United  States  Code,  and  the  Military 
Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims 
Act  of  1964,  with  respect  to  the  settlement 
of  claims  against  the  United  States  by  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  and  civilian 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
for  damage  to,  or  loss  of,  personal  property 
incident  to  their  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

283.  A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Canal 
Zone  Government,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation,  entitled  "A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Isstiance  of  certificates  of  citizen- 
ship in  the  Canal  Zone";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

284.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  allocation  or  placement  of  positions 
in  grades  16,  17,  and  18  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  pursuant  to  section  503(a)  of 
Public  Law  84-854;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

285.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney 
General,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  act 
entitled,  'An  act  to  provide  better  facilities 
for   the   enforcement   of   the   customs   and 
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immigration  laws*,"  to  extend  construction 
authority  for  facilities  at  Guam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States  (76  Stat. 
87;  19  U.S.C.  68);  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

286.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  report 
of  the  activities  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1964,  pur- 
suant to  38  U.S.C.  214  (H.  Doc.  No.  8) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans*  Affairs  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.R.  1645.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
visions which  reduce  the  annuities  of  the 
spouses  of  retired  employees  by  the  amount 
of  certain  monthly  benefits  payable  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  1646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  the 
entitlement  of  a  widow,  widower,  or  parent 
to  a  survivor  annuity  may  In  certain  cases 
be  retained  or  regained  after  his  or  her  re- 
marriage; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Bv  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 

H.R.  1647.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  amounts  and  restoration  of 
employment  benefits  to  cert:\in  Government 
officers  and  employees  Improperly  deprived 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.    . 

H.R.  1648.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  Inequities  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  1649.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act.  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  the  recomputation  of  annuities  of  cer- 
tain retired  employees  who  elected  reduced 
annuities  at  the  time  of  retirement  in  order 
to  provide  survivor  annuities  for  their 
spouses,  and  for  the  recomputation  of  sur- 
vivor annuities  for  the  surviving  spouses  of 
certain  former  employees  who  died  in  serv- 
ice or  after  retirement:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  1650.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  recreation  facilities  In  the  Belle 
Fourche  Reservoir  area.  South  Dakota;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BOW: 

H.R.  1651.  A  bill  to  strengthen  State  gov- 
ernments, to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
States  for  educational  purposes  by  returning 
a  portion  of  the  Federal  taxes  collected  there- 
in, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1652.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  57  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  author- 
ize the  free  use  of  the  malls  In  making  re- 
ports required  by  law  of  certain  payments 
to  others;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1653.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  education  In  the  several  States 
without  Federal  direction,  control,  or  Inter- 
ference; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1654.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue-  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  income  for  tuition  and 
certain  other  expenses  at  institutions  of 
higher  learning;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1655.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  1656.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Economic  Conversion  and  Diversification 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BURKE :  '  * 

H.R.  1657.  A   bill    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  for  the  manufac- 
ture,  use,   and  disposition  of  beer  concen- 
trate; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  1658.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale, 
without  regard  to  the  6-month  waiting  period 
prescribed,  of  lead  proposed  to  be  disposed 
of  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CAHILL: 

H.R.  1659.  A  bin  to  permit  the  burial  in 
national  cemeteries  of  mothers  and  fathers 
of  deceased  servicemen  or  veterans  who  died 
leaving  no  spouse  or  minor  child  entitled 
to  be  buried  in  a  national  cemetery;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1660.  A  bill  to  prpvidt  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  shall  acquire  additional 
land  for  the  Beverly  National  Cemetery,  N.J.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  1661.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  in  southern  New  Jersey;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1662.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual may  deduct  amounts  paid  for  his 
higher  education,  or  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  any  of  his  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CAREY: 

H.R.  1663.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities 
Foundation  to  promote  progress  and  scholar- 
ship in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  1664.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  prohibit  restraints  of  trade  carried  into 
effect  through  the  use  of  unfair  and  decep- 
tive methods  of  packaging  or  labeling  cer- 
tain consumer  commodities  distributed  in 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1G65.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  entitled 
"Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure,"  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  judgment  In  special  Jurisdictional 
cases,  and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R.  1S66.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medical 
and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a 
system  of  voluntary  health  insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R.  1667.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Nebraska  mldstate  di- 
vision, Missouri  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  CURTIN: 

H.R.  1668.  A  bill  to  create  a  U.S.  Academy 
of  Foreign  Service;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

H.R.  1669.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  cemeteries  In  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1670.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 21,  1935,  to  provide  for  a  determination 
of  whether  certain  sites,  buildings,  or  other 
objects  are  of  national  historical  significance, 
and  to  prohibit  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
highway  purposes  which  damage  or  destroy 
national  historical  sites,  buildings,  or  other 


objects;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1671.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion into  interstate  commerce  of  any  ship- 
ping container  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  from  imported  steel  unless  the  con- 
tainer is  marked  so  as  to  Indicate  the  country 
of  origin  of  the  steel;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  1672.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional income  tax  exemption  for  each  de- 
pendent who  is  a  full-time  undergraduate 
student  at  a  college  or  university;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1673.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medical 
and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  health  insurance  and  tax 
credits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1674.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1675.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Flag  Day 
shall  be  a  legal  public  holiday;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1676.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1677.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Codo,  to  provide  for  the  pajmient  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans*  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

H.R.  1678.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
costs  of  education  or  training  shall  be  de- 
ductible as  trade  or  business  expenses  when 
Incurred  in  order  to  obtain  a  new  or  better 
job,  as  well  as  when  incurred  in  order  to 
maintain  existing  skills,  status,  salary,  or  em- 
ployment; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1679.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  (as  trade  or  business  expenses)  the 
expenses  of  travel,  meals,  and  lodging  while 
employed  away  from  his  regular  place  of 
abode;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1680.  A  bill  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
income  tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled individual,  of  expenses  for  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  work;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1681.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  tax  credit 
for  certain  tuition  and  fees  paid  by  individ- 
uals to  institutions  of  higher  education  and 
to  allow  a  tax  credit  for  certain  contribu- 
tions made  by  individuals  or  corporations  to 
institutions  of  higher  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.DADDARIO: 

H.R.  1682.  A  bill  relating  to  the  power  of 
the  States  to  impose  use  tax  assessments  with 
respect  to  sales  in  Interstate  commerce;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1683.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  with  re- 
spect to  property  rights  in  inventions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

H.R.  1684.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conmalttee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DAGUE: 

H.R.  1685.  A  bill  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  participation  in  the  Federal  old-age. 
survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  program 
for  individuals  who  are  opposed  to  participa- 
tion in  such  program  on  grounds  of  con- 
science or  religious  belief;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 

H.R.  1686.  A  bill  to  amend  ihe  Soldiers  and 
SaUors  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  to  permit  civil 
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actions  against  members  of  the  Anned 
Forces  for  support  of  their  spouses  and  chil- 
dren: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.  1687.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  accept- 
ance of  donations  of  land  and  the  construc- 
tion, administration,  and  maintenance  of  an 
extension  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  in  the 
States  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1688.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7701  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify 
the  tax  status  of  certain  professional  associ- 
ations and  corporations  formed  under  State 
law:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA: 
H  R.  1689.  A  bill  to  give  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  construction  of  certain  in- 
ternational bridges;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  ^ 

ByMr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  1690.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Polish  Legion  of  American  Vet- 
erans by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Administrator   of   Veterans'   Affairs;    to   the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DOWDY: 
H.R.  1691.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949  to  provide  the  maxi- 
mum retired  pay  for  certain  retired  enlisted 
men    for    the    period    from    June    1.    1942, 
through  June  30,  1946;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  1692.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Economic  Conversion  and  Diversification 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.FINO: 
H.R.  1693.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  full  bene- 
fits thereunder,  when  based  upon  the  attain- 
ment of  retirement  age,  will  be  payable  to 
men  at  age  60  and  to  women  at  age  55;  to  the 
Committee  on  Waj-s  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FINO  ( by  request )  : 
H.R.  1694.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  award  of  pension  to  any  person  which 
has  been  in  effect  for  10  or  more  years  shall 
not  thereafter  be  revoked  on  the  basis  that 
the  individual  did  not  have  the  length  of 
service  required  to  qualify  therefor,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FOGARTY: 
H.R.  1695.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner  of   Education   to  make   available    to 
students   In    all    elementary   and   secondary 
schools  textbooks  selected  by  such  schools; 
to  the  Conimittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  1696.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  manufac- 
ture, sale,  or  use  in  commerce  of  any  motor 
vehicle  which  discharges  substances  into  the 
air  In  amounts  found  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  p\ibllc  health;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  1697.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  promote  high 
morale  in  the  uniformed  services  by  provid- 
ing a  program  of  medical  care  for  certain 
former  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
and  their  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  ' 

ByMr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  1698.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Arts  and  C\iltural  Development  Act  of  1964  to 
authorize  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
to  accept  gifts;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA : 
H.R.  1699.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  podiatry 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved  May 
23,  1918,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


H.R.  1700.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  commitments  to, 
maintenance  In,  and  discharge  from,  the  Dis- 
trict Training  School,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  March  3,  1925,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
H.R.  1701.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4) 
of    the    National    Labor    Relations    Act,    as 
amended;    to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  1702.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  tax  on 
admissions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HULL: 
H.R.  1703.  A  bill  to  extend  rural  mail  de- 
livery service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1704.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  Income  tax 
deductions  for  certain  payments  to  assist  In 
providing  higher  education;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1705.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Federal 
expenditures  shall  not  exceed  Federal  rev- 
enues, except  in  time  of  war,  national  dis- 
aster, emergency,  or  economic  depression, 
and  to  provide  for  the  retirement  of  the 
public  debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1706.  A  bill  to  amend  section  162  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify 
the  deductibility  of  premiums  paid  for  flood 
insurance  or  indemnity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1707.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  during  a  cal- 
endar year  from  $1,200  to  $1,800  without  de- 
ductions from  benefits   thereunder;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JENNINGS: 
H.R.  1708.  A  bin  to  provide  public  works 
and   economic    development    programs   and 
the   planning   and   coordination   needed   to 
assist  In  the  development  of  the  Appalachian 
region;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  1709.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  film  "Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of 
Drums"  by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  1710.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Economic  Conversion  and  diversification 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  KEE : 
H.R.  1711.  A  bill  to  provide  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs  and  the 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 
H.R.  1712.  A   bill   to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debt  service  constrixction  charges, 
and   increased   operation   and   maintenance 
charges  when  Irrigable  lands  are  taken  for 
nonagrlcultural    uses    under    Federal    pro- 
grams;   to   the  Committee  on   Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.R.  1713.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  benefits,  re- 
tirement age  shall  be  60  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1714.  A  bill  to  Impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  Imports  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1715.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1716.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Goal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  QUIE : 

H.R.  1717.  A  bill  to  amend  section  331  ol 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  in 
order  to  continue  the  indemnity  payment 
program  for  farmers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  REDLIN: 

H.R.  1718.  A  bill  to  make  certain  provisions 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the 
Garrison  diversion  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin 
project,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.R.  1719.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manu- 
facturers excise  tax  on  household-type  hot 
water  heaters;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1720.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  acts 
against  the  person  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  President- 
elect and  Vice-President-elect  of  the  United 
States  and  certain  other  Federal  officers  a 
Federal  crime;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.R.  1721.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Economic  Conversion  and  Diversiflcatlon 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 

H.R.  1722.  A  bill  to  amcad  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  career  status  by  ap- 
pointment of  certain  qualified  substitute 
rural  carriers  of  record  to  fill  vacancies  on 
rural  routes  on  the  basis  of  noncompetitive 
examinations;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1723.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  commemorate 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Ernie 
Pyle;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1724.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Big  Pine  Reservoir  in  the  State 
of  Indiana  for  flood  control,  recreation,  and 
related  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

H.R.  1725.  A  bill  to  prescribe  the  size  of 
flags  furnished  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  drape  the  caskets  of  de- 
ceased veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
er.ans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1726.  A  bill  to  amend  section  501  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
active  military  service  on  the  Mexican  bor- 
der before  World  War  I  by  persons  who 
performed  active  service  dtirlng  World  War  I 
shall  be  Included  In  determining  eligibility 
of  World  War  I  veterans,  their  widows,  and 
children  for  pension;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1727.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional income  tax  exemption  for  each  de- 
pendent who  is  a  full-time  undergraduate 
student  at  a  college  or  university;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  1728.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Economic  Conversion  and  Diversiflcatlon 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
H.R.  1729.  A  bill  to  amend  section  331  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1730.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Assa league  Island  National 
Sea.shore  in  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1731.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Economic  Conversion  and  Diversiflcatlon 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 
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H  R  1732.  A  bill  to  extend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 26,  1961,  relating  to  allotment  and 
assignment  of  pay,  to  cover  the  Goverrmaent 
printing  Office,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 

ice 

HR.  1733-  A  bill  to  provide  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs  and  the 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion- to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

-  '    By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

H.R.  1734.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  program  of  cash  awards  for  suggestions 
or  Inventions  made  by  members  of  the 
.^nned  Forces  which  contribute  to  the  effi- 
ciency, economy,  or  other  improvement  of 
Government  operations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1735.  A  bill  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  participation  in  the  Federal  old-age 
and  siu-vivors  insurance  program  for  an  In- 
dividual member  of  a  recognized  religious 
sect  who  Is  conscientiously  opposed  to  ac- 
ceptance of  benefits  because  of  his  adherence 
to  the  established  tenets  or  teachings  of 
such  sect;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means, 

By  Mr.  SWEENEY: 

HR;  1736.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 

H.R.  L737.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  ac- 
ceptance of  donations  of  land  and  the  con- 
structionfc  administration,  and  maintenance 
of  an  extension  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway 
in  the  States  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 

H.R.  1738.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  make 
more  specific  the  purpose  for  which  loans 
may  be  made  under  sections  2  and  4  of  such 
act  and  to  modify  the  provisions  relating  to 
interest  rates  on  loans  made  under  such  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  1739.  A  mil  to  authorize  Investiga- 
tions and  reports  on  the  water  resources  and 
requirements  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin, 
and  to  protect  existing  economies  In  the 
course  of  development  of  such  resources,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1740.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  coordi- 
nated development  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  Pacific  Southwest,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  1741.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  1742.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  education  and  train- 
ing for  veterans  of  service  after  January  31, 
1955,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1743.  A  bill  to  amend  section  410(a\ 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  to  certain  survivors  of  de- 
ceased veterans  who  were  rated  100  percent 
disabled  by  reason  of  service-connected  dis- 
abilities for  20  or  more  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1744.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312(3) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  include  the 
reinfection  typs  of  pulmonary  ttiberculosls 
in  the  provision  relative  to  presumptive  serv- 
ice connectloa  for  active  tuberculosis  disease; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1745.  A  bill  to  amend  section  523(b), 
chapter  15,  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 


to  enable  certain  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  veterans  to  receive  the  full  rate  of 
disability  compensation  found  payable  for 
their  wartime  service-connected  disabilities, 
and  also  a  proportionate  amount  of  disabil- 
ity pension  under  a  specified  formula;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 

H.R.  1746.  A  bill  to  define  the  term  "chnd" 
for  lump-sum  payment  purposes  under  the 
ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WATTS : 

H.R.  1747.  A  bill  to  provide  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs  and 
the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  Appalachian 
region;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS : 

HJl.  1748.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  215  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1749.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
December  22,  1928,  relating  to  the  Issuance 
of  patents  for  lands  held  under  color  of  title, 
to  liberalize  the  requirements  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  mineral  estate,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conamittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

H.R.  1750.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  In- 
creases in  annuities  payable  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG: 

H.R.  1751.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  veterans'  hospital  in  south 
Texas;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

Bv  Mr.  YOUNGER: 

H.R.  1752.  A  bill  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain  production,  to  establish  a  cropland  re- 
tirement program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ABBITT: 

H.R.  1753.  A  bill  to  amend  section  331  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  In 
order  to  continue  the  Indemnity  payment 
program  for  dairy  farmers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.R.  1754.  A  bill  making  Columbus  Day  a 
legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.R.  1755.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Unemplo3mient  Insurance  Act  with  respect 
to  the  payment  of  sickness  benefits  In  cases 
Involving  sickness  which  extends  continuous- 
ly from  one  beneflt  year  Into  the  next;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CLANCY: 

H.R.  1756.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Federal  ex- 
cise taxes  on  Jewelry,  furs,  toilet  prepara- 
tions, luggage  and  handbags,  general  tele- 
phone service,  general  admissions,  transpor- 
tation of  persons  by  air,  and  safe  deposit 
boxes,  effective  for  periods  after  March  31, 
1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  DONOHUE: 

H.R.  i757.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  income 
tax  deduction  for  certain  expenses  of  at- 
tending colleges  and  universities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1759.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  any 
unmarried  person  who  maintains  his  or  her 
own  home  shall  be  entitled  to  be  taxed  at 
the  rate  provided  for  the  head  of  a  house- 
hold; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1758.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  provide  that  polished  sheets  and 
plates  of  Iron  or  steel  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  duty  as  unpolished  sheets  and 
plates;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1760.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


H.R.  1761.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

H.R.  1762.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
poliomyelitis  developing  a  10-percent  degree 
of  disability  within  1  year  from  the  date  of 
discharge  of  any  veteran  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  service  connected;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1763.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1825  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  author- 
ize the  payment  of  witness'  fees  In  habeas 
corpus  cases  and  In  proceedings  to  vacate 
sentence  under  section  2255  of  title  28  for 
persons  who  are  authorized  to  proceed  in 
forma  pauperis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.       « 

H.R.  1764.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1765.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  the  robbery  of 
a  cooperative  bank  which  Is  a  member  of  the 
Federal  home  loan  bank  a  crime;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1766.  A  bUI  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.  1767.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the  percent- 
age depletion  rate  for  oil  and  gas  wells  from 
27 '/2  to  12 '/2  percent  in  three  stages;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1768.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $700  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1769.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  old-age  and 
disability  insurance  benefits  by  §35  a  montn 
(and  other  monthly  benefits  proportion- 
ately), and  to  provide  that  full  benefits 
(when  based  upon  attainment  of  retirement 
age)  will  be  payable  to  men  at  age  62  and 
women  at  age  60;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1770.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of  stop- 
watches or  other  measuring  devices  In  the 
postal  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1771.  A  bill  to  establish  a  5-day  week 
for  postmasters;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  CivU  Service. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 
H.R.  1772.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Secvirlty  Act  to  provide  that  the  child 
of  an  Insiired  Individual  may  receive  child's 
Insurance  benefits  even  though  he  has  at- 
tained age  18  If  he  Is  under  21  and  Is  a  full- 
time  student  attending  a  conege  or  univer- 
sity; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.R.  1773.  A   bill    to    amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  form  of 
averaging  for  recovery  of  amounts  received  as 
damages  for  injury  to  crops  through  pollu- 
tion of  air,  water,  or  soil;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1774.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  a  highway  from  Tampa,  Fla.,  to 
Miami,  Fla.,  as  a  part  of  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  1775.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921,  to  provide  for  the  re- 
tirement of  the  public  debt  by  setting  aside 
the  first  5  percent  of  the  budget  receipts  of 
the  United  SUtes  for  each  fiscal  year  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  retirement  of  obligations 
counted  as  part  of  the  public  debt;  to  the 
Committee  on  Govermnent  Operations. 
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H.R.  1776.  A  bill  to  provide  for  national 
cemeteries  in  tiie  county  of  De  Soto,  State  of 
Florida;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1777.  A  bill  to  help  maintain  the 
financial  solvency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  reducing  nonessential  expenditures 
through  reduction  in  personnel  in  various 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  by  attri- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HARSHA: 

H.R.  1778.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  create  a  Board  for  the  Condemna- 
tion of  Insanitary  Buildings  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved May  1,  1906,  as  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  HECHLER: 

H.R.  1779.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1780.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 

H.R.  1781.  A  bill  to  amend  section  113(a) 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  Federal  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  North  Carolina  shall  be  held  at 
Clinton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1782.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Retired  Fed- 
eral Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  with 
respect  to  Government  contributions  for  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  administration  of 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1783.  A  bill  to  grant  for  purposes  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  for  service 
performed  by  Federal  employees  under  a  co- 
operative agreement  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina with  respect  to  the  administration  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  in  such 
State,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1784.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Cape  Lookout  National  Sea- 
shore in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Aflfairs. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.R  1785.  A  bill  to  limit  the  applicability 
of  the  antitrust  laws  so  as  to  exempt  cer- 
tain aspects  of  designated  professional  team 
sports,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HULL: 

H.R.  1786.  A  bill  authorizing  construction 
of  a  bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

H.R.  1787.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  property  in  square  758  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  an  addition  to  the 
grounds  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Building- 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  KEE: 

H.R.  1788.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  62  to  50 
the  age  at  which  widows'  benefits  become 
payable  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1789.  A  bill  to  designate  the  author- 
^ed  Justice  Reservoir  on  the  Guyandot 
Riv-er,  V^.  Va.,  as  the  R.  D.  Bailey  Reservoir; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  1790.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  administration  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Parkway  in  the  States  of  West  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  and  Maryland,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah: 

HJR  1791.  A  bill  to  confirm  In   the  State 

^L    w^     ,<*'"^    *°    ^''"^^    ly*°&    below    the 
meander  line  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  sur^h 


State;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 

H.R.  1792.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  tax 
on  transportation  of  persons  by  air  shall  not 
apply  to  uninterrupted  international  com- 
bined air  and  sea  transportation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1793.  A  bill  to  prohibit  transporta- 
tion in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  ar- 
ticles to  or  from  the  United  States  aboard 
certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama : 

H.R.  1794.  A  bill  defining  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  all  Federal 
courts  inferior  thereto,  in  certain  instances; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 

H.R.  1795.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Touchet  division,  Walla  Walla 
project,  Oregon- Washington,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  MULTER: 

H.R.  1796.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1346 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  permit 
suits  against  the  United  States  arising  out 
of  contracts  entered  into  by  nonappropriated 
fund  activities  of  or  under  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  1797.  A    bill    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  for  the  manufac- 
ture,  use,   and  disposition  of  beer   concen- 
trate; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 

H.R.  1798.  A  bill  to  waive  the  repayment  of 
advances  made  to  finance  the  planning  of 
public  works  if  construction  of  the  project 
planned  is  initiated  as  a  result  of  a  grant- 
in-aid  made  from  an  allocation  made  by  the 
President  under  the  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  1799.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.R.  1800.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  StErtes  Code  to  provide  for  the  defense 
of  suits  alleging  malpractice  or  negligence  in 
furnishing  medical  care  and  treatment 
against  physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses  in 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

H.R.  1801.  A  bill  to  create  four  Judicial 
districts  for  the  State  of  California,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  four  additional 
district  judges  for  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  WYDLER: 

H.R.  1802.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  certain  nonreimbvu-s- 
able  expenses  incurred  by  volunteer  firemen; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1803.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1804.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  1805.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5899  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  per- 
manent authority  under  which  Naval  Reserve 
officers  in  the  grade  of  captain  shall  be  elig- 
ible for  consideration  for  promotion  when 
their  running  mates  are  eligible  for  consid- 


eration for  promotion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1806.  A  bill  to  prohibit  misuse  or  ex- 
portation of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  in 
certain  instances;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1807.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  conduct  research  and  de- 
velopment of  precision  equipment  and  sys- 
tems for  utilizing  radio  signals  from  space 
satellites  to  improve  navigation  of  nonmUl- 
tary  vessels  at  sea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  1808.  A  bill  authorizing  the  admission 
of  two  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  the  Air  Force 
Academy;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  1809.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors,  and  disability  insurance  system  to  in- 
crease benefits,  improve  the  actuarial  status 
of  the  disability  insurance  trust  fund,  and 
extend  coverage,  to  amend  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act  to  provide  additional  Federal  finan- 
cial participation  in  the  Federal-State  public 
assistance  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr,   DENT: 

H.R.  1810.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  system  to 
increase  benefits,  improve  the  actuarial 
status  of  the  disability  insurance  trust  fund, 
and  extend  coverage,  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  additional  Federal 
financial  participation  in  the  Federal-State 
public  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  DULSKI: 

H.R.  1811.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age.  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  system  to  in- 
crease benefits,  improve  the  actuarial  status 
of  the  disability  Insurance  trust  fund,  and 
extend  coverage,  to  ajnend  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act  to  provide  additional  Federal  finan- 
cial participation  in  the  Federal-State  public 
assistance  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN : 

H.R.  1812.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  system  to  in- 
crease benefits,  improve  the  actuarial  status 
of  the  disability  insurance  trust  fund,  aud 
extend  coverage,  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  additional  Federal 
financial  participation  in  the  Federal-State 
public  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  HOLLAND: 

H.R.  1313.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age.  siu- 
vlvors,  and  disability  insurance  system  to  in- 
crease benefits,  improve  tlie  actuarial  status 
of  the  disability  insurance  trust  fund,  end 
extend  coverage,  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  additional  Federal 
financial  participation  In  the  Federal-State 
public  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KREBS: 

H.R.  1814.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  In- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  Insurance  system  to 
Increase  benefits,  Improve  the  actuarial 
status  of  the  disability  insurance  trust  fund, 
and  extend  coverage,  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  additional  Federal 
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financial  participation  in  the  Federal-State 
Dublic  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

ByMr.  REUSS: 
HR  1815.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors and  disability  insurance  system  to  in- 
crease' benefits,'  improve  the  actuarial  status 
of  the  disability  Insurance  trust  fund,  and 
extend  coverage,  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  additional  Federal  finan- 
cial participation  in  the  Federal-State  pub- 
lic assistance  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
noses-  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
'  By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
HR.  1816.  A  bin  to  provide  a  hospital  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  system  to  in- 
crease benefits,  improve  the  actuarial  status 
of  the  disability  insurance  trust  fund,  and 
extend  coverage,  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  additional  Federal  fi- 
nancial participation  in  the  Federal-State 
public  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TENZER : 
H.R.  1817.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  In- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors. "  and  disability  insurance  system  to 
increase  benefits,  improve  the  actuarial  status 
of  the  disability  insuiance  trust  fund,  and 
extend  coverage,  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  additional  Federal  fi- 
nancial participation  In  the  Federal-State 
public  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  VIVIAN: 
H.R.  1818.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  Insurance  system  to 
increase  benefits,  improve  the  actuarial 
status  of  the  disability  insurance  trust  fund, 
and  extend  coverage,  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  additional  Federal  fi- 
nancial participation  in  the  Federal-State 
public  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Bv  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.  1851.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cede  of  1954  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain income  derived  from  njantifacturing 
plants  established  on  Indian  reservations 
shall  not  be  subject  to  tax,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana : 
H.R.  1966.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mlddecade  cen- 
sus of  population,  unemployment,  and  hous- 
ing in  years  1966  and  1975  and  every  10  years 
thereafter;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  IkA.  BERRY: 
H.J.  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOW : 
H.J.  Res.  125.  Joint  resolution  making  the 
17th  day  of  September  in  each  year  a  legal 
holiday  to  be  known  as  Constitution  Day;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  126.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  revision  of  the  Status  of  Forces 
Agreement  and  certain  other  treaties  and 
international  agreements,  or  the  withdrawal 
of  the  United  States  from  such  treaties  and 
agreements,  so  that  foreign  countries  will 
not  have  criminal  jurisdiction  over  Ameri- 
can Armed  Forces  personnel  stationed 
within  their  boundaries;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr,  CAHILL: 
H.J.   Res.    127.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States   to   limit   the   power   of    the 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions  to  tax 
the  salaries  and  wages  of  persons  who  are 
not  domlclllarles  or  residents  thereof;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  CURTIN: 
H.J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  American  marigold   (Tagetes  erecta)    as 
the   national   fioral   emblem   of   the  United 
States;      to      the      Committee      on      House 
Administration . 

K.J.  Res.  129.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  commission  to 
determine  the  inability  of  a  President  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office  of 
President;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  130.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA : 
H.J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  to  determine 
the  desirability  of  establishing  a  historic  site 
near  Brownsville,  Tex.,  in  commemoration  of 
the  Mexican  War;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.J.   Res.   132.  Joint  resolution   proposing 
an  amendment  to  the   Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.J.  Res.   133.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Government 
of  Egypt  be  denied  aid  under  the  terms  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amend- 
ed, and  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO : 
H.J.    Res.    134.  Joint    resolution    granting 
the    consent   of   Congress    to   the   States   of 
Massachusetts,   Rhode   Island,   Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
to   negotiate  and  enter  Into   a   compact  to 
establish    a    multistate    authority    to    con- 
struct and   operate  a   passenger  rail   trans- 
portation  system  within   the   area  of  such 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.J.  Res.   135.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the   Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  a  4-year  term  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  136.  Joint  resoUition  expressing 
a  declaration  of  war  against  the  98  Com- 
munist Parties  constituting  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 
H.J.  Res.    137.  Joint  resolution   proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  apportionment  of  State  legislatures;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  KORNEGAY: 
H.J.  Res.  138.  Joint   resolution   to   author- 
ize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to    conduct   research,  into   the   quality   and 
health  factors  of  tobacco  and  other  Ingredi- 
ents and  materials  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco  products;   to.  the  Committee  on 
AgricxUture. 

ByMr.  LINDSAY: 
H.J.  Res.  139.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating*  to  cases  where  the 
President  Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  140.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  selection  of  a  new  Vice  President 


whenever  there  Is  a  vacancy  In  the  Office  of 
Vice  President;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska: 
H.J.  Res.  141.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  providing  for  a  4- 
year  term  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.J.  Res.  142.  Joint    resolution   to   author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  13th  day  of 
September  as  Commodore  John  Barry  Day; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
H.J.  Res.  143.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution   of  the 
United  States  relating  to  succession  to  the 
Presidency  and  Vice-Piesldency  and  to  cases 
where  the  President  is  unable  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  oflBce;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.J.  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of  Massa- 
chusetts,   Rhode   Island,    Connecticut,   New 
York,   New  Jersey,   Pennsylvania,   Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Colvmabia  to 
negotiate  and  enter  Into  a  compact  to  estab- 
lish a  multistate  authority  to  construct  and 
operate  a  passenger  rail  transpMDrtatlon  sys- 
tem within  the  area  of  such  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.J.  Res.  145.  Joint  resolution  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of 
Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware. Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  negotiate  and  enter  into  a  compact  to 
establish  a  multistate  authority  to  construct 
and  operate  a  passenger  rail  transportation 
system  within  the  area  of  such  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.J.  Res.  146.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion 
one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other 
than  population;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.J.  Res.  147.  Joint  resolution  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island.  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  negotiate  and  enter  Into  a  compact  to 
establish  a  multistate  authority  to  construct 
and  operate  a  passenger  rail  transportation 
system  within  the  area  of  such  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.J.  Res.  148.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constltuticwi  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 
H.J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to -appor- 
tion one  house  of  Its  legislature  on  factors 
other  than  population;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.  Con.  Res.  70.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  distribution  and  viewing  of  the 
US  Information  Agency  film  on  the  late 
President  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  BOW: 
H.  Con.  Res.  71.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lative to  captive  nations  days;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.  Con.  Res.  72.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Reorganization;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

H.  Con.  Res.  73.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  74.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Intelli- 
gence Community;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  75.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  urge  certain  actions  in  behalf  of  Lithu- 
ania, Estonia,  and  Latvia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

H.  Con.  Res.  76.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  to  initiate  discussion 
of  the  Baltic  States  question  before  the 
United  Nations  with  a  view  to  gaining  the 
Independence  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia from  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  77.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 

H.  Con.  Res.  78.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  79.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
film,  "John  F.  Kennedy — Years  of  Lightning, 
Day  of  Drums,"  should  be  released  for  do- 
mestic public  showing:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  80.  Concurrent   resolution   for 
a  study   of  the  procedures  of  Congress;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Con.  Res.  81.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  ar- 
rangements be  made  for  viewing  within  the 
United  States  of  a  film  entitled  "John  F. 
Kennedy— Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of 
Drums."  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
H.  Res.  80.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to 
make  investigations  into  any  matter  within 
its  Jurisdiction,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DIGGS: 
H.  Res.  81.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  abolish 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  to  enlarge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.  Res.  82.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    JOELSON: 
H.  Res.  83.  Resolution    that   Robert    Lloyd 
be  held  in  contempt  of  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.  Res.  84.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  of  matters 
relating  to  the  laws,  regulations,  directives, 
and  policies  including  personnel  pertaining 
to  the  Department  of  State  and  such  other 
departments  and  agencies  engaged  primarily 
in  the  implementation  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
and  the  oversea  operations,  personnel,  and 
facilities  of  departments  and  agencies  of  the 


United  States  which  participate  in  the  de- 
velopment and  execution  of  such  policy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  1819.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesca 
Cusumano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1820.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Winsome 
Elaine  Gordon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1821.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
Adler;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1822.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Won  Loy 
Jung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1823.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sime 
Guzabat:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1824.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Coslmo 
Barbetta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1825.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Voglioso  and  wife,  Glulia  Giovanna  Gisotti 
Voglioso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1826.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Virginia 
Peters;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1827.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosarlo 
Minacappelli;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1828.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anastasla 
Zafiropoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1829.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
(lonnis)  Psomas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1830.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Evelyn 
Adora  Flowers;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1831.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Enrico 
Cortina;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1832.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Umberto 
Callari:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1833.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mar- 
gherita  Di  Matteo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BATES: 

H.R.  1834.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Faride  Afif;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  1835.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mele- 
cio  H.  Flores;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1836.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
stantlnus  Agganls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1837.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Kha- 
toun  Hazarchachlan;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1838.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Ng 
Ying  Lung  and  Mrs.  Ng  Lau  Kwen;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1839.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Vittorina,  Sister  Colomba,  Sister  Orsanna, 
and  Sister  Filomena;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1840.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  presen- 
tation of  a  medal  to  the  family  of  the  late 
Patrick  Rose,  in  recognition  of  his  valor  In 
saving  the  lives  of  fellow  fishermen;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  1841.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  loannis 
Vasiliou;  to  the  Commltteeon  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

H.R.  1842.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose 
D'Arlenzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1843.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Irma 
Ceruti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1844.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
C.  Kaguyutan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1845.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ki- 
yoshi  KImura;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  , 

H.R.  1846.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Uberti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  1847.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
Yvette  Beaudoin;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1848.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenico 
Dell  'Aera;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  JudU 
clary. 

H.R.  1849.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michele 
Granaudo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
clary. 

H.R.  1850.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
Discenza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  1852.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Meger- 
ditch  Birajiclian;  to  the  Committee  on  tiie 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1853.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Delina;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1854.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Momcilo 
9fid  Sokolka  Radosavljevic;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1855.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  C. 
Garand;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcary 
By  Mr.  BOW: 

H.R.  1856.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Liliana 
Vrchkovska*  Pandoff;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  1857.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Formicola  Nacca;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE: 

H.R.  1858.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
J.  Condon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1859.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dina 
Cohen  (nee  Levin) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1860.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Silverlo 
Conte;  his  wife,  Lucia  Conte;  their  son, 
Aniello  Conte;  and  their  daughter,  Silvanna 
Conte;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1861.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Naja 

Nessrallah;  his  wife,  Samira  Nessrallah;  and 

their    minor    sons,    Kozaya    Nessrallah    and 

^.Mansur  Nessrallah;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  1862.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
and  Concetta  Terriaca;  to  the  Committee 
on  tlie  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1863.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antolne 
Nasrallah;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

H.R.  1864.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rebecca 
K.  C.  Wang;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1865.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fotios 
Nicolpoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1866.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
Dimou  (known  as  Demos) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1867.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
Walter  Miles;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1868.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Laura  Rego  Torres;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  CAHILL: 

H.R.  1869.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Noreen 
Mavis  Philomena  Kingham;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1870.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
G.  Morhauser;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1871.  A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Anna  Del 
Baglivo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHELF: 

H.R.  1872.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bo  Han 
Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 
By  Mr.  CLANCY: 

H.R.  1873.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elisabeth 
Werner:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1874.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nunsia 
(Nancy)  Francesca  Badali;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1875.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
Sahely;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1876.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Konstan- 
tina  D.  loannou  (Johnson);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1877.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adaman- 
tia  Kakogiannl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
HR  1878.  A   bill    for   the   relief    of   Peter 
George  Klinklavs;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

'hR-'iS'^S-  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Konstan- 
tinos  and  Magdalinl  Likotnesis;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1880.  A  bill  for  the  rfelief  of  Constan- 
tine  Sotos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlci- 

^'^H.R.  1881.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pavlos 
Agos-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1882.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Justi 
Bpvc-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  1883.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gregorios 
Karalis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1884.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Julia  and 
Triantafylos  Economopoulos;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1885.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Anastassia 
Dimiza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  1886.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Konstan- 
titios  Papagiannis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  .    ,  „  ,     ^ 

H.R.  1887.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Inga;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H.R.  1883.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Eorica  (Pasqualina  Filippo)  and  Sister  An- 
tonia  (Ida  Conforto);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1889.  A  bill  for   the   relief  of  Albert 

Marks;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 

HR.  1890.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 

p.    Buckley;     to     the     Committee     on     the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.R.  1891.  A  bill  conferring  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  judgment  upon  the  claims 
of  Frank  E.  Lipp;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1892.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Richard  G.  Smith,  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1893.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panagio- 
tis  Kamboukos  (Kazantzas) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1894.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lili- 
ana A.  Barsoum;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

H.R.  1895.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 
Fuccio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CURTIN: 
H.R.  1896.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Mario 
Budinich;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1897.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Had! 
Ozer:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R,  1898.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nasralla 
Aziz  Barbar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1899.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alextine 
Karoline  Voogel;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  1900.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  interest  held  by  the  United  States 
in  certain  real  property  situated  in  the  State 
of  Georgia;    to  the   Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  DIGGS: 
H.R.  1901.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Sara 
Khalll    Mohamed,    Osmand    Mohamed,    her 
husband,  and  Hassan  Mohamed,  her  son;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL : 
H.R.  1902.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sylvia 
Ross;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
H.R.  1903.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sadie 
Y.  Simmons;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R.  1904.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Athanasios 
Panagopoulos;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1905.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Interna- 
tional Mortgage  &  Investment  Corp.  and 
others;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  1906.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yanlna 
Opielowska;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1907.  A  bill  to  promote  public  knowl- 
edge of  progress  and  achievement  In  astro- 
nautics and  related  sciences  through  the 
designation  of  a  special  day  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Robert  Hutchlngs  Goddard.  the  father  of 
modern  rockets,  missiles,  and  astronauts;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1908.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chester 
(Abramczyk)  Hill;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 
H.R.  1909.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
jory Erricsson  Geltch;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 

H.R.  1910.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 

Miklos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1911.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Reuven 

and  Ella  Glancz;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  1912.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pura 
Vargas  and  Dr.  Andres  Vargas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1913.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Milazzo,  Felicia  Milazzo,  and  Emanuela  Mi- 
lazzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  1914.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Luigi 
Silvestri:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1915.  A   bill    for   the    relief   of   Mag- 
giorina  Civetta;   to  the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1916.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Olga 
J.  Agbayani  Asar  and  Dr.  Sadat  All  Asar; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1917.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Altobello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1918.  A  bill   for   the  relief   of   Eliglo 
Clardiello;    to    the    Committee    on    tlie    Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1919.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yvonne 

May  Hall;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1920.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 

Nettie  Anabel  James;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1921.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Onafino 
Spadaflno  and  Maria  Bozzi  Spadaflno;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1922.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Abraham 
and  Nitza  Gil;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 
H.R.  1923.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Garcia  Jorge;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1924.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Borges  Mendes  Godinho;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1925.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Gus 
Consani;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1926.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Julio 
Wong:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  1927.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Visltacion 
Enriquez  May  pa;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1928.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
F.  Bening;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
H.R.  1929.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Mary 
Edna  Younie;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  1930.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Monaco  and  his  wife,  Josephine  Monaco;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 
H.R.  1931.  A   bill    for   the    relief   of    Alex- 
ander   Porzse;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1932.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  de  Jesus  Umali;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  1933.  A  bill   for  the  relief   of  Sister 
Rosaria  Carlino;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


H.R.  1934.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Cyrlac  J. 
Thengumthiel;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1935.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Alejandro 
Debeljkovic;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1936.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Ornella  Longo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1937.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Letizia 
Geta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1938.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Corrada  Amorosa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

HJR.  1939.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald  B. 

Bonner;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1940.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 

Celedonia  V.  Koh;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  1941.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dan  and 
Sarah  Gwily;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1942.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hilda 
Eaves;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1943.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Serafino 
Tomassetti  and  his  wife  Luisa  Maria  Tonms- 
setti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1944.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Rose 

Minutillo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1945.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Raisla 

Stein  and  her  two  minor  children;    to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1946.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David 
Dagan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1947.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lenford 

A.  Rowe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1948.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lileith 

Murtina  Smith;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  1949.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Celes  W. 
White;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1950.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elfladis 
Veronica  Nelson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1951.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cecil  E. 
and  Linnette  Dunkley;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1952.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  George 
Varughese;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1953.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Gabourel  and  four  of  his  children,  Marie 
Elizabeth,  Dorothy  Ann,  Alice  Louise,  and 
Kathleen  Florence;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1954.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Margaret  Wint;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1955.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frida  and 
Jacobo  Goldstein;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1956.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gilbert 
Fitzgerald  Thomas  and  his  wife.  Norma  Ina 
Beatrice  Thomas  (nee  Kendall);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
HR  1957.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Klarl  Kertesz;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1958.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nguyen 
Thai  Son;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1959.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Max- 
Imo  Deysine;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. ^  ^.^  ^. 

HR  1960.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Shahr- 
banou  B.  Estakhry;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  _     ,  ^ 

H.R.  1961.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paul  Leo- 
pold Hofmann:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ,_^       ^ 

H.R.  1962.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wlssa  Er- 
nest Zaki  Wissa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H  R  1963.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rafael 
and  Olimpia  Aybar;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1964.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  K.  S. 
Krishnaswami;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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H.R.  1965.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Lolita 

Lerma:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1967.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  John 

James    Russell;    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  1968.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  B. 
Baylis;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1969.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  J. 
Tavormina;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1970.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sul  Tsai 
Zee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H.R.  1971.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Juraj 
Mikan;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts : 
H.R.  1972.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosaria 
Nogueira;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1973.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Cabral  do  Rego;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1974.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Luis 

da  Silva;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1975.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 

Coelho  Morgado;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  1976.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Isaura 
Maria  Carrelro  da  Silva  and  Luiz  Leonardo 
da  Silva;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1977.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Henrique 
Botelho  de  Medeiros;  to  the  Committee  en 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1978.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
da  Mota  Pragata;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  1979.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shigeo 
Tokoro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 
H.R.  1980.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dal  Hwan 
Pang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1981.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  3atya  P. 
Sood;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1982.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pureza 
Flor  Monzon  Gaerlan;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  MAY: 
H.R.  1983.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lawrence 
Ben  Huie;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  C'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  1984.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Felipe 
and  Flora  Tolentino;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judicinry- 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  1985.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Zaida 
Zapata    deDios;    to   the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER : 
H.R.  1986.  A   bill  for  the  relief   of   Yerzv 
Clemens  Gzella;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 
H.R.  1987.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nabhane 
M.    Nickley    (Nabhane    M.    Karam):    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsyh mia: 
H.R.  1983.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Narclso 
C.     Bauzon;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1989.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Krystyna 
Glowacka;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1990.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ibrahim  Faruk  Sarac.  his  wife.  Fatma  Nukhet 
Sarac,  and  their  two  draighters,  Aves  Hulya 
Sarac  and  Fatma  Nil  Sarac;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1991.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Marcelo  A.  Manubay  and  his  wife,  Eugenia 
B.  Manubay;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  1992.  A  bill  for  the  relief   of  Emma 
Halrapetian;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER : 
HJl.  1993.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesca 
Bacino  Boccella;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


H.R.  1994.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ottillia 
Sophie  Murphy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
H.R.  1995.  A  bill  for   the   relief   of   Sister 
Fara  (Giuseppina  Perrone) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1996.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demetrios 
Stratigeas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1997.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luciano 
Di  Salvo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1998.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Silvino 
B.  Muneses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1999.  A    bill   for    the    relief    of    Chan 
Yoon;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H_R.2000.  A   bill   for    the   relief   of   Anna 
Oleksiejuk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  2001.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Julio  Sorio 
and  family;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2002.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nadezda 
Markovic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2003.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gholamali 
Homayoun;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R.    2004.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Cho 
Seung  Man  and  Kim  Chul  Hee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2005.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Gloria  Seborg;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2006.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Laurette  Mae  Dunn;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2007.  A  bill  for  ^he  relief  of  Stella 
Braha  Levy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ~ 

H.R.  2008.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Liem 
Gien  Tjwan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2009.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adolfo 
Lopez  Mendez,  doctor  of  medicine;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2010.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Liem 
Gien  Tjwan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2011.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ha- 
maka  Nakamura;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2012.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ignace 
D.  Liu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2013.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  at  the  Pacific  Missile  Range,  Point 
Mugu.  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  YOUNG: 
H.R.  2014.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Swiff- 
Train  Co.;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 
H.R.  2015.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Robert 
H.  Clark,  Arthur  E.  Field,  Edward  M.  Leonard. 
Bradford  A.  Turcott,  and  Fred  J.  Tuck;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2016.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arline 
and  Maurice  Loader;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.  2017.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lourdes 
C.  Villareal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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SENATE 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII: 

58.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  ol 
the  supreme  secretary.  Knights  of  Columbus, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  requesting  local  and  na- 
tional governmental  leaders  to  call  upon 
every  moral  fiber  which  they  possess  to  pre- 
serve the  heritage  and  tradition  of  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  life;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


Wednesday,  January  6, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  11:30  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Fi-ederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  in  the  toils  and 
troubles  of  time  Thou  hast  set  eternity 
in  our  hearts.  Scorning  the  cheap  cant 
of  secular  panaceas  and  partisan  shib- 
boleths, give  us  to  see  that  we  cannot 
house  our  spirits  even  in  ornate  barns— 
that  really  to  live  we  must  ever  be  build- 
ing more  stately  habitations  for  our  own 
souls  and  for  Thy  children  under  all 
skies. 

As  we  come  in  a  high  hour  of  human 
destiny,  solemnized  by  the  tangled  trag- 
edy in  which  all  human  life  is  caught, 
empow^er  Thy  servants  in  this  forum  of 
governance  to  rise  above  all  that  is  base 
and  small,  and  to  work  together  in  glad 
and  eager  harmony  for  the  honor,  safety, 
and  welfare  of  our  Nation,  and  of  all  the 
peoples  of  this  stricken  earth,  w'ho  will 
unite  in  mutual  good  will  determined  to 
open  the  gates  of  a  new  life  for  all  man- 
kind. 

We  ask  it  in  that  Name  which  is  above 
every  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
January  4,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROZvl  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  3, 
Public  Law  88-630,  the  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 18,  1964,  appointed  Mr.  Morris 
of  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska, 
Mr.  Berry  of  South  Dakota,  and  Mr. 
Skubitz  of  Kansas  as  members  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Commission  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Herbert  Clark  Hoover,  former  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  transmitted 
the  resolutions  of  the  House  thereon. 
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ORDER  FOR  INTRODUCTION  OF 
BILLS  AND  SUBMISSION  OF  RES- 
OLUTIONS  WITHOUT   PREJUDICE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  to 
introduce  bills  and  submit  resolutions 
that  would  be  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate standing  committees  of  the  Senate 
without  prejudicing  the  rights  of  any 
Senator  as  regards  the  parliamentary 
situation  affecting  any  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  rules,  and  that  that 
procedure  be  continued  today  so  long  as 
any  Senator  desires  to  be  recognized,  and 
that  statements  during  that  period  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  M^.NSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  As  I  understand, 
that  is  the  pi  ocedure  which  was  adopted 
in  1963.  At  that  time  there  was  no  dif- 
ficulty with  the  procedure  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  amendment  of  the 

mies. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.      The    Senator    is 

correct. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  Senators  will  have  only  3 
minutes  in  which  to  make  remarks  in 
connection  with  the  introduction  of 
bills? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  During  the  morn- 
ing hour. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  May  Senators 
make  statements  tiiereafter? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  When  the  Senate 
returns  from  the  joint  meeting,  the 
morning  hour  will  have  been  concluded 
and  discussions  at  greater  length  can 
then  be  undertaken. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  remarks  on  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  or  the  submission 
of  a  resolution  are  made  during  the 
morning  hour  and  the  speech  in  con- 
nection with  such  introduction  or  sub- 
mission is  concluded  after  the  morning 
hour,  will  it  be  in  order  that  the  entire 
speech  be  inserted  in  tlie  Record  at  the 
point  at  wliich  the  morning  hour  pro- 
ceedings appear? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
there  been  a  ruling  on  my  request? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  ruled.  There  being  no  objec- 
tion, the  request  has  been  agreed  to. 


was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
11  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended,  I 
transmit  herewith  the  third  annual 
report  on  operations  under  the  act  cov- 
ering the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1964. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  January  6,  1965. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE 
COMMISSION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  13) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  communication  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting the  Annual  Report  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30, 1964,  which,  with  the 
accompanying  report,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1964. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  January  6,  1965. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  WEATHER 
MODIFICATION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  43) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  transmit  herewith  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress  the  Fifth  Annual 
Report  on  Weather  Modification  (for 
fiscal  year  1963)  as  submitted  by  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  January  6,  1965. 


REPORT  ON  OPERATIONS  OF  PEACE 
CORPS  ACT— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  42) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the   Senate   the   following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report    on    Construction    at    George    C. 

Marshall  Space  Flight   Center,  Hunts- 

viLLE.  Ala. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
on  construction  at  the  George  C.  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center,  Huntsville,  Ala.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Science.=;. 

Report    of    National    Forest    Reservation 
Commission  (S.  Doc.  No.  3) 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
President.  National  Forest  Reservation  Com- 
mission. Washington.  D.C..  transmitting 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commis- 
sion, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Agricultiu'e  and  Forestry,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  with  illustrations. 


Report  on  Summary  of  Organization  and 
Procedures  for  the  Operation  and  Ad- 
ministration OF  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  summary  of  organiza- 
tion and  procedures  for  the  operation  and 
administration  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
dated  December  1963  (in  three  parts)  (with 
accompanying  documents);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Reports  on  Agreements  Under  Title  I  of 

Agricultural     Trade     Development     and 

Assistance    Act 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator. 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  title  I  agreements  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act,  signed  during  September  1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Two  letters  from  the  Associate  Adminis- 
trator, Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  report  on  title  I  agreements  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act,  signed  during  the  months  of 
October  and  November  1964.  respectively 
(with  accompanying  reports);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  of  Farm  Credit  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Ad- 
ministration on  the  work  of  the  cooperative 
Farm  Credit  System,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Amendment  of  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  and 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933 
A  letter  from  the  Governor.  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  Washington,  D.C.,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1933  to  provide  means  for  ex- 
pediting the  retirement  of  Government  capi- 
tal in  the  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks, 
including  an  increase  in  the  debt  permitted 
such  banks  in  relation  to  their  capital  and 
provision  for  the  production  credit  associ- 
ations to  acquire  additional  capital  stock 
therein,  to  provide  for  allocating  certain 
earnings  of  such  banks  and  associations  to 
their  users,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Reports  on  Overobligations  of 
Appropriations 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law.  the  overobligation 
of  an  appropriation  in  that  Department  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Two  letters  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  overobligation  of  an  appropriation  in  that 
Administration;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Report  on  Judgments  Rendered  by  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  (S.  Doc.  No.  2) 
A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims.  Washington.  D.C.,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  all  judgments  ren- 
dered by  that  coxirt,  for  the  year  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Reports  on  Reapportionment  of 
Appropriations 
Ten  letters  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
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dated  September  28  (2).  September  29,  Sep- 
tember 30  (2),  October  5,  October  31,  No- 
vember 27.  November  28,  and  December  12, 
1964,  respectively,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
that  sundry  appropriations  in  the  various 
departments  were  reapportioned  on  a  basis 
which  indicates  the  necessity  for  supple- 
mental estimates  of  appropriations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  frcm  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  E.xecutive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, dated  December  22,  1964,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appropriation  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation," 
for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  had  been  apportioned 
on  a  basis  indicating  a  need  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Reports   on   Approval   of   Loans   by   Rural 
Electrification   Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  approval  of  a  loan  to  the  Dairyland 
Power  Cooperative,  of  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  for  tlie 
financing  of  certain  generation  and  trans- 
mission facilities  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  approval  of  a  loan  to  the  Corn  Belt 
Power  Cooperative,  of  Humboldt,  Iowa,  for 
the  financing  of  certain  transmission  facili- 
ties (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
the  approval  of  a  loan  to  the  East  Kentucky 
Rural  Electric  Cooperation  Corporation  of 
Winchester,  Ky.,  for  the  financing  of  certain 
generation  and  transmission  facilities  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Reports  of  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington ON  Guarantees  of  Certain  Trans- 
actions 

Three  letters  from  the  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  Washington, 
D.C.,  dated  November  16,  November  19,  and 
December  9,  1964,  respectively,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  pn  the  issuance  by  that 
bank  of  guarantees  with  respect  to  certain 
transactions;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  dated  December  15,  1964,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  the  issuance  by 
that  bank  of  gviarantees  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain transactions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Report  on  Shipments  Insured  by  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  Washington,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  reporting,  pvirsuant  to  law,  that 
shipments  to  Yugoslavia,  insured  under  the 
short-term  export  credit  insurance  program, 
totaled  $3,502,  for  the  month  of  November 
1964;   to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Reports  on  Officers  on  Duty  With  Head- 
quarters, Department  of  the  Armt  and 
Army  General  Staff 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports  on 
number  of  officers  on  duty  with  Headquar- 
ters, Department  of  the  Army  and  the  Army 
General  Staff,  as  of  September  30,  1964  (with 
accompanying  reports) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


Report  on  Military  Construction  Contracts 
Awarded  Withoxti  Formal  Advertising 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  military  construction  contracts 
awarded  by  the  Air  Force  without  formal  ad- 
vertising, for  the  6-month  period  ended 
June  30,  1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Officers  Assigned  to  Permanent 
Duty  at  the  Seat  of  Government 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  as  of 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1965, 
September  30,  1964,  there  was  an  aggregate 
of  2,183  officers  assigned  or  detailed  to  per- 
manent duty  in  the  executive  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  at  the  seat  of 
Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  on  Proposed  Donation  op  Certain 
Surplus  Property  to  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner Flag  House  Association,  Inc. 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  proposed 
donation  of  certain  surplus  property  to  Star- 
Spangled    Banner    Flag    House    Association, 
Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Donation  of  Certain  Surplus  Property  to 
Star-Spangled  Banner  Flag  House  Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
relating  to  an  executive  communication 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  in  November  1964, 
pertaining  to  the  donation  of  certain  surplus 
property  to  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  Flag 
House  Association,  Inc.  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  on  Procurement  Receipts  for  Medi- 
cal Stockpile  of  Civil  Defense  Emergency 
Supplies  and  Equipment 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,    on    actual    procurement    receipts    for 
medical  stockpile  of  civil  defense  emergency 
supplies   and   equipment  purposes,   for   the 
quarterly  period  ended  September  30,  1964; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Repoht  on  Military  Procurement  Actions 
for  Experimental,  Developmental,  or 
Research  Work 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  military 
procurement  actions  for  experimental,  de- 
velopmental, or  research  work  in  the  interest 
of  national  defense  or  industrial  mobiliza- 
tion, for  the  period  January- June  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Real  and  Personal  Property. 
Department  of  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  real  and  personal  property  of  that 
Department,  as  of  June  30,  1964  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Military  Construction,  Army 
National  Guard 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions) ,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
military  construction  of  certain  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  Armories  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report    on   Military    Construction,    Naval 
AND  MrVRiNE  Corps  Reserves 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary   of   Defense    (Properties    and    Installa- 
tions), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 


port on  military  construction.  Naval  and 
Marine  Corps  Reserves,  dated  December  17 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Critical  Materials  Stockpiung 
Program 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  critical  materials  stockpiling  pro- 
gram, for  the  period  January  1  to  June  30, 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Statistical  Supplement,  Stockpile  Report 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  sta- 
tistical supplement,  stockpile  report,  for  the 
6-month  period  ended  June  30,  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Notice  of  Proposed  Disposition 
OF  Certain  Hyoscine 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  notice  to 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  tlie 
proposed  disposition  of  approximately  2,100 
ounces  of  hyoscine  now  held  in  the  national 
stockpile  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Property  Acquisitions  of  Emer- 
gency Supplies  and  Equipment 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  Defense, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  property  ac- 
quisitions of  emergency  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, for  the  quarterly  period  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report    on    Reconstruction    Finance 
Corporation  Liquidation  Fund 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
Liquidation  Fund,  for  the  quarter  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Report  on  Export  Control 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  export  control,  for  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1964  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Reports  on  Department  of  Defense  Procure- 
ment From  Small  and  Other  Business 
Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
curement from  small  and  other  business 
firms,  for  the  period  July-September  1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  prociu"ement  from  small  and 
other  business  firms,  for  the  period  July- 
October  1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Installations  and  Logistics,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  procurement  from  small  and 
other  business  firms,  for  the  period  July- 
August  1964  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Report  on  Review  of  Outstanding  Volun- 
tary Agreements  and  Programs 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney  General, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the   continuing   review   of   the   outstanding 


voluntary  agreements  and  programs  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended,  as  of  November  9,  1964 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
REPORT  ON  Certain  Liqwdation  Activities  of 
reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 

A  letter  from  tlie  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  progress  of  tlie  liquidation  ac- 
tivities of  the  national  defense,  war  and  re- 
conversion activities  of  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  for  the  quarter  ended 
September  30,  1964  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 
Report  of  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Board,  for  the  calendar  year  1963  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  op  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Bank,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  on  Borrowing  Authority 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  borrowing  au- 
thority, for  the  period  ended  June  30,  1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
National  Plan  for  Emergency  Preparedness 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning.  Washington,  D.C..  transmitting, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of 
"The  National  Plan  for  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness" (with  an  accompanying  document);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  on  Mobile  Trade  Fair  AcTivrriES 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
mobile  trade  fair  activities,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1964  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Report  on  U.S.  Travel  Service 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  U.S.  Travel  Serviced  for  the  6-month 
period  ended  June  30.  1964  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Report  on  Provision  of  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance AND   Certain   Marine  and   Liability 
Insurance  for  the  American  Public 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  provision  of  war  risk  Insurance  and  cer-- 
taln  marine  and  liability  insurance  for  the 
American  public,  as  of  September  30,  1964 
(with  an  accompanying  rep>ort) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Report  on   Aviation   War   Risk  Insurance 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
aviation  war  risk  Insurance,  as  of  September 
30,   1964    (with    an    accompanying    report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  on  Transactions  Under  Merchant 
Ship  Sales  Act  op  1946 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 


port on  activities  and  transactions  under 
the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946.  for 
the  quarter  ended  September  30.  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Operations  of  Bureau  op  Com- 
mercial Fisheries 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1963  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  of  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Chairman,  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  of  that  Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1964  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;    to   the   Committee   on   Commerce. 

Publication  Entitled  "Steam-Electric 
Plant  Construction  Cost  and  Annual 
Production  Expenses,  1962-63  Supple- 
ment^' 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington.  D.C..  transmitting, 
for  the  Information  of  the  Senatc%  a  copy  of 
a  publication  entitled  "Steam-Electric  Plant 
Construction  Cost  and  Annual  Production 
Expenses.  1962-63  supplement"  (with  an 
accompanying  document) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

Report  on  National  Power  Survey 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  National  Power 
Survey — 1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Permits  and  Licenses  for  Hydro- 
electric Projects 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington.  D.C..  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  permits  and  li- 
censes for  hydroelectric  projects  Issued  by 
that  Commission  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Publications  of  Federal  Power  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Power 
Commission.  Washington,  D.C..  transmitting, 
for  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of 
the  map  "Major  Natural  Gas  Pipelines,  as  of 
June  30,  1964"  (with  an  accompanying  doc- 
ument) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Power 
Commission.  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of 
"Statistics  of  Electric  Utilities  in  the  United 
States,  1962,  Publicly  Owned"  (with  an 
accompanying  document) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C..  transmitting, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of 
"Statistics  for  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Companies,  1963"  (with  an  accompany- 
ing document) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Reports  on  Real  Property  Exempted  From 
Taxation  in  District  of  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  reports  on  real  prop- 
erty exempted  from  taxation  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  during  the  calendar  year  1963 
(with  accompanying  reports);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  on  Certain  Properties  Exempt  From 
Taxation  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 


on  certain  properties  exempt  from  taxation 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  during  fiscal  year 
1963  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Colimabia. 

Report  of  Public  Utilities  Commission.  Dis- 
trict OP  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary,  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Commission  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commis- 
sion, for  the  calendar  year  1963  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Combined  Statement  of  Receipts,  Expendi- 
tures, AND  Balances  of  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  com- 
bined statement  of  receipts,  expenditures, 
and  balances  of  the  U.S.  Government,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1964  (with  an 
accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Report  on  Balances  of  Foreign  Cxtrrencies 
Acquired  Without  Payment  op  Dollars 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
balances  of  foreign  currencies  acquired  with- 
out payment  of  dollars,  as  of  June  30,  1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Report  of  Center  for  Cultural  and  Tech- 
nical   Interchange    Between    East    and 

West 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical  Inter- 
change Between  East  and  West,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Report  on  U.S.  Exchange  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Scholarships,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  U.S.  exchange  program, 
dated  September  1964  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  thk 
Arts 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Arts,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  that  Committee,  for  the  year 
July  1.  1963,  to  June  30,  1964  (with  an  ac- 
companying report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Report  of  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C..  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  that  Commission,  for  the 
6-month  period  ended  June  30.  1963  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Interpretation    op    the    Chamorho-Bryan 
Treaty 

A  letter  from  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  (Senate  Library)  transmitting  a 
translation  of  the  conclusions  of  a  commis- 
sion to  report  to  the  National  Congress  of 
Nicaragua  on  the  Chamorro-Bryan  Treaty, 
relating  to  the  construction  of  a  canal  in 
Nicaragua  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Analytical  Translation  op  Official  Docu- 
ments OP  THE  American  Interparliamen- 
tary Union 

A  letter  from  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.C..   transmitting,   for   the   information   of 
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the  Senate,  the  following  analytical  transla- 
tion of  official  documents  of  the  American 
Interparliamentary  Union,  which  with  the 
accompanying  documents,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

1.  Bulletin  No.  1  of  the  American  Inter- 
parliamentary Union,  which  contains  (1) 
statute  of  the  American  Interparliamentary 
Group,  approved  during  the  Second  Plenary 
Session  on  February  5,  1964,  at  the  Pan 
American  Union  in  Washington,  (2)  the 
Interparliamentary  Declaration  of  Washing- 
ton (of  the  Third  I-P  Conference);  (3)  a 
resolution  on  the  creation  of  an  American 
Parliament:  and  (4)  a  list  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  this  group. 

2.  The  agenda  of  the  Latin  American 
Parliament,  which  will  meet  in  Lima  in 
December  1964. 

3.  An  informational  bulletin  on  the  De- 
cember 1964  meeting  of  the  Latin  American 
Parliament,  in  Lima.  Peru. 

4.  The  legal  basis  of  the  coming  Latin 
American  meeting  in  Peru. 

Report  on  Foreign  Excess  Personal  Prop- 
erty OF  Department  of  Deftnse 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  foreign  excess  personal  property  of 
that  Department,  as  of  June  30,  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Real  and  Personal  Property  Re- 
ceived BY  State  Surplus  Property  Agencies 
for   Distribution   to  Public  Health   and 
Educational  Institutions 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  real  and  personal  property 
received  by  State  surplus  property  agencies 
for  distribution  to  public  health  and  educa- 
tional institutions,  for  the  quarterly  period 
ended  September  30.  1964   (with  an  accom- 
panying report ) :  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  on  Contracts  Negoti.\ted  for  Ex- 
perimental, Developmental,  or  Research 
Work 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  contracts  negotiated  for  experi- 
mental, developmental,  or  research  work,  for 
the  6-month  period  ended  June  30,  1964 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Report   on    Research    Grants    Awarded    by 
Department  of  Agriculture 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Science  and 
Education.  Department  of  Agriculture,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  research 
grants  awarded  by  that  Department,  during 
fiscal  year  1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Examination   of   Economic    and   Technical 
Assistance  Program  for  Ttjrkey 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Administration,  Agency  for  International 
Development,  Department  of  State,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  transmitting,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  that  Agency's  reply 
to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  a  report  (B-133026)  on  ex- 
amination of  economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance program  for  Turkey  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Improper  Retention  op  Dollar  Collections 
on  Loans  Made  by  Corporate  Develop- 
ment Loan  FVnd 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Administration.  Agency  for  International 
Development,  Department  of  State,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  transmitting,  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  that  Agency's 
reply    to    the    Comptroller    General    of   the 


United  States  relating  to  a  report  (B-133220) 
on  Improper  retention  of  dollar  collections 
on  loans  made  by  Corporate  Development 
Loan  Fund  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Additional  Interest  Costs  to  the  United 
States  Because  of  Premature  Releases  of 
Funds  to  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Agency 
for  International  Development,  Department 
of  State.  Washington,  D.C,  transmitting,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  that 
Agency's  reply  to  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  a  report  (B- 
146937)  on  additional  Interest  costs  to  the 
United  States  because  of  premature  releases 
of  funds  to  the  social  progress  trust  fund 
administered  by  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  (with  an  accompanying  paper): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  his  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1964  (with  an  accompanying 
report);"  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
tUo  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment through  the  leasing  of  electronic 
data  processing  systems  by  General  Dy- 
namics^ Astronautics,  a  division  of  General 
Dynamics  Corp.,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  dated  September  1964 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  incurred 
in  the  procurement  from  A-C  Spark  Plug 
Division  of  General  Motors  Corp.  of  bombing- 
navigational  system  components  manufac- 
tured by  International  Business  Machines 
Corp.,  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  dated 
September  1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  inadequate  policies  and 
practices  relating  to  the  relocation  of  fiim- 
lUes  from  urban  renewal  areas,  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency,  and 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  dated 
September  1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  excessive  allocation  of  costs 
of  certain  streets  and  related  facilities  to  the 
northside  urban  renewal  project,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Urban  Renewal  Administration, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  dated 
September  1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  use  of  private  executive  air- 
craft rather  than  commercial  aircraft  re- 
sulted in  tmwarranted  charges  to  Govern- 
ment cost-reimbursable-type  contracts  by 
Lockheed  Missiles  &  Space  Co.,  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.,  Department  of  Defense,  dated  Octo- 
ber 1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  excessive  costs  resulting 
from  delayed  purchase  of  automatic  data 
processing  equipment.  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  dated  October  1964  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the   United   States,    transmitting,   pursuant 


to  law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  expense  in- 
curred by  producing  basically  similar  mo- 
tion picture  films.  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  dated  October  1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment through  the  leasing  of  electronic 
data  processing  systems  by  General  Electric 
Co.,  Missile  and  Space  Division,  Valley  Forge, 
Pa.,  Department  of  Defense,  dated  OctolDer 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  incurred 
by  not  considering  transportation  expenses 
as  an  element  of  procurement  cost,  Panama 
Canal  Company,  dated  October  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Coinptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  excessive  ocean  transporta- 
tion costs  incurred  for  shipments  under  title 
I,  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, dated  October  1964  (with  an  accom- 
panying report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  inadequate  planning  re- 
sulting in  ineffectual  utilization  of  the  auto- 
matic data  processing  system  at  National 
Flight  Data  Center,  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
dated  October  196^  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  retention  of  imeconomical 
units  In  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
program.  Departments  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force,  dated  October  1964  (with  an  accom- 
panying report):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  weaknesses  in  administra- 
tion of  the  hospital  survey  and  construction 
grant  program.  Public  Health  Service,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
dated  October  1964  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  uneconomical  proposed  pro- 
curement of  a  fire  alarm  system  by  the  God- 
dard  Space  Plight  Center,  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  dated  Octo- 
ber 1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report,  on  unwarranted  allowance  for 
material  price  Increases  to  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport  News, 
Va.,  for  construction  of  the  aircraft  carrier 
U.S.S.  Enterprise,  Department  of  the  Navy, 
dated  October  1964  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  revenues  due  the  Govern- 
ment illegally  expended  for  rehabilitation 
and  improvement  of  concession  facilities  at 
Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  dated 
October  1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  excessive  costs  incurred  by 
leasing  rather  than  purchasing  certain  tele- 
writing  equipment,  Federal  Supply  Service, 
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rpneral  Services  Administration,  dated  Octo- 
hpr  1964  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
fhP  committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  Inadequacies  in  the  admln- 
.tratlon  of  right-of-way  activities  of  the 
Pederal-aid  highway  program  in  the  State 
nf  New  Jersey,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  De- 
nartment  of  Commerce,  dated  October  1964 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
>w  a  report  Oi<  unnece!=:sary  costs  resulting 
from  failure  to  consolidate  the  leasing  of 
intercity  communications  lines  of  certain 
civU  agencies.  General  Services  Administra- 
tion dated  October  1964  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  excessive  Federal  contribu- 
tions to  veterans'  life  insurance  trust  funds 
because  of  inadequate  administration  of 
extra-hazard  provisions  of  law.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, dated  October  1964  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

\  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  employment  opportunities 
ir  federally  aided  projects  generally  restricted 
to  individuals  having  funds  to  invest  in  busi- 
ness venture.  Area  ReCiCvelopment  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Commerce,  dated  Oc- 
tober 1964  (With  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  questionable  need  for  stock- 
piling cordage  fibers,  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
dated  October  1964  (witn-an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  incurred 
in  sole-source  prociu-ement  of  portable  radar 
sets,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated  October 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  deficiencies  in  the  award  and 
administration  of  timber  sales  contracts  in 
the  California  region  (region  5),  Forest 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  dated 
/  October  1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  cost  and  pricing  data  not 
obtained  for  determining  the  reasonableness 
of  prices  for  weapons  components  procured 
from  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America  by 
the  Bendix  Corp.  and  ACP  Industries,  Inc.. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  dated  October 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  excessive  costs  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  sale  and  leaseback  of  an  elec- 
tronic data  processing  system  by  the  Aero- 
Jet-General  Corp.,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  De- 
partment of  Defense,  dated  October  1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  uneconomical  practices  re- 
lating to  the  distribution  of  press  releases 
and  other  informational  material  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  dated  October 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  improper  issuance  of  service- 
disabled  veterans  life  insurance.  Veterans' 
Administration,  dated  October  1964  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  proceeds  from  sale  of  land 
improperly  retained  under  the  control  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency,  dated  October  1964  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  overcharges  included  in 
prices  negotiated  for  change  orders  issued 
under  fixed-price  contracts  awarded  to  Avon- 
dale  Shipyards,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La., 
Department  of  the  Navy,  dated  October  1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  overpricing  of  valves  pur- 
chased from  the  Garrett  Corp.,  Air  Research 
Manufacturing  Division,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  by 
General  Dynamics  Corp..  Astronautics  Divi- 
sion. San  Diego,  Calif.,  for  the  Atlas  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile,  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  dated  October  1964  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  weaknesses  in  administra- 
tion of  the  national  fish  hatchery  program, 
Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  dated  October  1964  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Corrunittee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  potential  savings  available 
through  purchasing  rather  than  leasing  cer- 
tain office  copying  machines.  Federal  Supply 
Service,  General  Services  Administration, 
dated  October  1964  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  violation  of  statutes  gov- 
erning Federal  employment  and  excess  costs 
incurred  under  a  contract  for  technical  writ- 
ing and  related  services  awarded  by  the 
Goddnrd  Space  Flight  Center,  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  dated 
October  1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  per  diem  pay- 
ments made  to  military  personnel  assigned 
to  temporary  duty  at  Bath,  Maine,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  dated  October  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  'letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  accelerated  public  works 
assistance  approved  for  areas  under  consid- 
eration for  termination  of  eligibility,  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration.  Department 
of  Commerce,  dated  October  1964  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  disposal  of 
spare  components  procured  for  the  Hawk 
air  defense  guided-misslle  system.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  dated  October  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 


law,  a  report  on  the  unnecessary  cost  to  the 
Government  through  the  leasing  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  systems  by  Defense 
Electronic  Products,  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  Camden,  N.J..  Department  of  De- 
fense, dated  November  1964  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  loss  of  interest  on  U.S. 
owned  foreign  currencies  in  the  Republic 
of  China  ("Taiwan),  Treasury  Department, 
Department  of  State,  and  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  dated  November 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee   on    Government   Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  overstated  cost  estimates 
included  in  target  prices  negotiated  for  B- 
52G  airplanes  produced  by  the  Boeing  Co.. 
Wichita  Branch,  Wichita,  Kans.,  Department 
of  the  Air  Force,  dated  November  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  status  of  findings  and 
recommendations  included  in  prior  report  on 
audit  of  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Land  Agencv.  dated  November  1964  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  vacancies  in 
available  Capehart.  Wherry,  and  other  Gov- 
ernment-owned family  housing  at  Fort  Knox, 
Ky.,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated  Novem- 
ber 1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  ptirsuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  failure  to  construct 
District  of  Columbia  Stadivun  in  accordance 
with  the  financial  plan  submitted  to  the 
Congress.  District  of  Columbia  Armory  Board, 
dated  November  1964  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  unnecessary  costs  result- 
ing from  indirect  procurement  of  trans- 
mitters from  Hamilton  Standard  Division  of 
United  Aircraft  Corporation,  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  dated  November  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United,States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  overpayments  to  vendors  by 
San  Francisco  Regional  Office.  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  dated  November  1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  uneconomical  use  of  fa- 
cilities by  the  Hawaii  National  Guard,  De- 
partment of  Defense,  dated  November  1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  improper  payment  of 
Colombian  port  charges  for  stirplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  sold  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
aiice  Act  of  1954  (commonly  known  as  Pub- 
lic Law  480).  Department  of  Agriculture, 
dated  November  1964  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  unnecessary  transporta- 
tion costs  for  small  arms  ammunition  com- 
ponents purchased  for  the  military  assistance 
program.   Department  of   the   Army,   dated 
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November  1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  excessive  costs  incurred  in 
acquiring  a  building  site  and  in  renting  space. 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  dated  November 
1964  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  deficiencies  in  the  award 
and  administration  of  contracts  for  construc- 
tion of  Federal-aid  highway  projects  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
Department  of  Commerce,  dated  November 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  unnecessary  costs  to  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  result  of  supplant- 
ing existing  employment  services  by  federally 
financed  services.  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
ciu-ity,  Department  of  Labor,  dated  November 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
th^  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  weaknesses  in  adminis- 
tration of  the  student  loan  program  under 
title  II  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958.  Office  of  Education,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  dated  No- 
vember 1964  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  the  unnecessary  costs  to  the 
Government  for  commercial  long-distance 
telephone  calls  made  by  Federal  agencies  in 
the  Dallas  region,  between  cities  served  by 
the  Federal  Telecommunications  System, 
General  Services  Administration,  dated  No- 
vember 1964  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  deficiencies  in  appraising 
southern  pine  sawtimber  sold  in  the  south- 
ern region  (region  8),  Forest  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agricultiu-e,  dated  November 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  failure  to  require  ad- 
herence to  specifications  for  materials  used 
in  forest  highway  projects  in  certain  Western 
States  under  the  direct  Federal  highway  con- 
struction program.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
Department  of  Commerce,  dated  November 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  report;;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  overpayments  for  rental 
of  automatic  data  processing  machines 
caused  by  inaccurate  recording  of  machine 
use  time.  Federal  Housing  Administration. 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  dated 
November  1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unwarranted  financial  risks 
assumed  under  the  Federal  ship  mortgage 
insurance  program,  because  of  inadequate 
evaluation  of  economic  soundness  of  pro- 
posed tanker  operations.  Maritime  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Commerce,  dated 
November  1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Imprudent  action  taken  in 


approving  loans  to  assist  the  Roustabout 
Co.,  of  Frackville,  Pa.,  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration,  Department  of  Commerce, 
dated  November  1964  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Goverrunent 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  ptirstiant  to 
law,  a  report  on  excessive  prices  for  power- 
pack  assemblies  purchased  from  Sparton 
Corp.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  by  various  prime  con- 
tractors, Department  of  the  Army,  dated  No- 
vember 1964  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  inventions  not  disclosed  and 
confirmatory  royalty-free  licenses  not  ob- 
tained under  selected  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts  with  Lockheed  Missiles 
&  Space  Co.,  Division  of  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corp.,  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  Department 
of  Defense,  dated  November  1964  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  overstatement  of  target  cost 
of  AN/FPS-7  radar  equipment  under  fixed- 
price  incentive  contracts  AF  30 (635) -12300 
and  AF  30(635) -11072,  with  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  Heavy  Military  Electronics  Depart- 
ment, Syracuse,  N.Y..  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  dated  November  1964  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  cost  to  the 
Government  in  the  leasing  of  electrical  ac- 
counting machines  by  General  Dynamics/ 
Astronautics,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  and  Lock- 
heed Missiles  &  Space  Co.,  Sunnyvale,  Calif., 
Department  of  Defense,  dated  November  1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  expensive  operation  of 
rhountain  recreation  facilities  at  Armed 
Forces  Recreation  Center,  Kllauea  Military 
Camp,  Hawaii  Volcanoes  National  Park,  De- 
partment of  Defense,  dated  November  1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  weaknesses  in  controls 
over  dollar  refimds  due  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  adjustments  in  amounts  fi- 
nanced on  cotton  exported  under  title  I, 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Actof  1954  (commonly  known  as  Public 
Law  480 ) ,  Department  of  Agriculture,  dated 
November  1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port I ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
t'le  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
iiv/,  a  report  on  the  sale  of  hydroelectric 
p  <wer  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
uiid3r  section  5  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944  at  rates  not  approved  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  dated  November  1964 
with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mitlse  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
t.h»  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
Ir'.w.  a  report  on  reduction  in  costs  and  ac- 
celeration of  training  of  the  unemployed 
available  through  increasing  the  number  of 
instructional  hours  per  week.  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  dated  November  1964  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  award  of  procurement 


contracts  by  formal  advertising  procedures 
without  obtaining  effective  competition.  Post 
Office  Department,  dated  November  1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  inventions  not  disclosed  and 
conformatory  royalty-free  licenses  not  ob- 
tained under  selected  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts  with  certain  divisions  of 
Thompson  Ramo  Wooldridge,  Inc.,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  dated  November  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  decisions  reached 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  various 
problems  affecting  storage  of  cotton  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  dated  No- 
vember 1964  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  increased  operating  costs 
resulting  from  conversion  of  post  office 
branches  to  independent  post  offices,  Boston 
postal  region.  Post  Office  Department,  dated 
December  1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  financial  assistance  provided 
to  ineligible  Cuban  refugees  in  the  Miami, 
Fla.,  area.  Welfare  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
dated  December  1964  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  questionable  validity  of  $32 
million  estimate  of  funds  needed  to  com- 
plete Inter-American  Highway,  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  Department  of  Commerce, 
dated  December  1964  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  inadequate  analysis  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  to  be  provided  by  a 
federally  assisted  project,  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, dated  December  1964  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  procurement 
of  AN/APN-99A  radar  system  components 
resulting  from  failures  of  Warner  Robins 
Air  Materiel  Area  to  make  excess  spare  com- 
ponents available  for  installation  on  new 
aircraft.  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  dated 
December  1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  incurred 
in  negotiated  procurements  of  batteries  for 
aircraft  ground  support  equipment  by  Rome 
Air  Materiel  Area,  Rome,  N.Y.,  Department 
of  the  Air  Force,  dated  December  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  overstaffing  of  civilian 
personnel  at  the  Naval  Ammunition  Depot, 
Hawthorne,  Nev.,  Department  of  the  Navy. 
dated  December  1964  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  inadequate  consideration 
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of  economies  possible  through  consolidating 
ODerations  and  reorganizing  service  areas. 
Post  Office  Department,  dated  December  1964 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmeiit  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  further  comment  on  over- 
pricing of  the  nuclear  frigate  U.S.S.  Bain- 
bridge  purchase  from  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co  Quincv,  Mass.,  Department  of  the  Navy, 
dated  December  1964  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unauthorized  use  of  military 
personnel  and  Government  property  at  Fort 
Gordon,  Ga.,  for  activities  related  to  the  Mas- 
ters' Golf  Tournament.  Department  of  the 
Army,  dated  December  1964  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  overstated  costs  included  in 
price  of  turbojet  engine  parts  purchased 
from  Solar  Aircraft  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  by 
General  Electric  Co.,  West  Lynn,  Mass.,  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force,  dated  December 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  overcharges  for  long-dis- 
tance telephone  channels  leas^  by  the  8th 
U.S.  Army,  Korea,  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  December  1964  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unauthorized  expenditures 
for  converting  a  bull  barn  into  a  research 
laboratory  at  the  Agricultural  Research  Cen- 
ter, Beltsville,  Md.,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, dated  December  1964  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Illegal  payments  of  haz- 
ardous duty  submarine  pay  to  military 
personnel  assigned  to  submarine  force  com- 
mand staffs.  Department  of  the  Navy,  dated 
December  1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  ineffective  supply  manage- 
ment causing  shortages  and  excesses  offend 
Items  and  repair  parts  in  Okinawa,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  dated  December  1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  proposed  acquisition  of 
unnecessary  and  expensive  property  for  de- 
veloping a  low-rent  housing  project  by  the 
St.  Loiris  Housing  Authority,  Public  Housing 
Admmistration,  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  dated  December  1964  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  failure  to  consider  available 
assets  resulting  in  overstated  needs  for  avion- 
ics test  equipment  by  the  Aviation  Supply 
Office,  Philadelphia,  Department  of  the 
Navy,  dated  December  1964  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  high  costs  of  unnecessary 
daily  compilation  of  statistical  data  by  use 
of  automatic  data  processing  equipment.  De- 


partment of  the  Army,  dated  December  1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  inadequate  management 
action  results  in  excessive  payments  of  com- 
pensation benefits,  Veterans  Benefits  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Veterans'  Administration, 
dated  December  1964  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  annual  costs  of 
about  $1.4  million  incurred  because  of  inap- 
propriately assigning  flight  data  processing 
duties  to  Assistant  Air  Traffic  Controllers, 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  dated  December 
1964  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  overpricing  of  bufifer  ampli- 
fiers purchased  from  HRB-Singer,  Inc.,  State 
College,  Pa.,  by  the  Boeing  Co.,  Wichita 
Branch,  Wichita,  Kans.,  for  B-47  aircraft.  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force,  dated  December 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  failure  to  recover  unpaid 
royalties  retained  by  Collins  Radio  Co.,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  Department  of  Defense,  dated 
December  1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  inadequate  management  ac- 
tion to  collect  debts  resulting  from  default 
of  housing  loans  made  in  Florida  under  the 
loan  guaranty  program.  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, dated  December  1964  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  incurred 
in  the  procurement  of  selected  subsystems 
and  accessories  for  F-4  and  other  types  of 
aircraft.  Department  of  the  Navy,  dated  De- 
cember 1964  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Goverrmient  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  excessive  Federal  matching  of 
administrative  expenses  for  public  assist- 
ance programs  In  the  State  of  New  York, 
Welfare  Administration,  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  W'elfare,  dated  De- 
cember 1964  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  potential  savings  to  the 
Government  if  bonding  of  Federal  employees 
is  discontinued,  dated  December  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  ineffective  actions  taken  in 
approving  and  administering  a  loan  to  Vine- 
land  and  South  Jersey  Cooperative  Egg  Auc- 
tion and  Poultry  Association,  Inc.,  Area  Re- 
development Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce,  dated  December  1964  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  of  Secretary  of  the  Senate 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his  report  of 
receipts  and  expenditures,  for  the  period 
July  1,  1963,  to  June  30,  1964  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


Report  on  Application  for  Loan  Under 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act" 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  receipt  of 
an  application  from  the  Brown  Canal  Co.  of 
Graham  County,  Ariz.,  for  a  Small  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Act  loan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Reports  on  Project  Proposals,  Under  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  receipt  of 
a  project  proposal  from  the  Brown  Canal  Co. 
of  Graham  County,  Ariz.,  under  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  tne  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
the  receipt  of  a  project  proposal  from  the 
Nevada  Irrigation  District  of  Grass  Valley, 
Calif.,  under  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  of  1956;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Concession  Contracts 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  proposed  concession  contract  under  which 
Hill  Wheatley  Enterprises,  Inc.,  will  be 
authorized  to  obtain  hot  waters  from  Hot 
Springs  National  Park  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
proposed  concession  contract  to  authorize  Dr. 
Rafael  Garbayo  to  provide  medical,  surgical, 
and  hospital  services  In  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Instilar 
Affairs. 

Proposed  Amendments  to  Certain  Conces- 
sion Contracts 
Sixteen  letters  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  dated  October  12,  26,  27, 
30  "(4),  November  2,  3,  16,  23,  December  1,  4. 
7  (2) ,  and  23,  1964.  respectively,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  proposed  amendments  to 
certain   concession   contracts    (with   accom- 
panying papers);   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  on  Cancellation  of  Charges  Ag.ainst 
Certain  Tribes  of  Indians 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  relating  to  the  cancellation 
of  charges  against  certain  tribes  of  Indians 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Certification  of  Adequate  Soil  Survey  and 
Land  Classification,  Farwell  Unit,  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  Project,  Nebraska 
A  letter  from   the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
an  adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classifica- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  lands  in  the  Par- 
well  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Ne- 
braska:   to  the  Committee  on   Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Reclassification  of  Lands 
Within  Fort  Shav/  Irrigation  District, 
Sun  River  Project 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
a  reclassification  had  been  made  of  the  lands 
within  Fort  Shaw  Irrigation  District,  Sun 
River  project;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Colorado  River  Storage  Project 
and  Participating  Projects 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect and  participating  projects,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1964  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
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Report  on  Administration  of  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration,  Department  of  ttie  Interior, 
repDrting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act,  for  the  fiscal  year  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Reclassification  of  Lands  Within 
Malta  Irrigation  District 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law  on  the  reclassification  of  lands  within  the 
Malta  Irrigation  District  of  the  Milk  River 
'  project;  to  ti'se  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Final  SFrrLEjiENT  of  Certain 
INDL4N  Claims 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  final  set- 
tlement of  the  claim  of  the  Creek  Nation, 
plaintiff,  the  Creek  Nation  East  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, intervenor,  v.  the  United  States,  de- 
fendant, docket  No.  21  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Re; CRT  ON  Tght  Claims  Paid  by  Department 
OF  THE  Treasury 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  tort  claims  paid  by  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  during  fiscal  year  1964  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Comm.ittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Reports  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  and  Claims 
Settled  Under  Military'  Personnel  Claims 
Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
tort  claims  paid  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  for  fiscal  year  1964,  and  a  report  on 
claims  settled  under  the  Military  Personnel 
Claims  Act,  for  fiscal  year  1964  (with  ac- 
companying reports) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  by  Department 
OF  Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  tort  claims  paid  by  that  Department, 
during  fiscal  year  1964  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Report  on  Properiy  Loss  Slst.^ined  by  Em- 
ployees or  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  claims 
paid  for  propei  ty  io-s  sus:tained  by  employees 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  for  the 
year  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Competition  in  the  Synthetic 
Rubber  Industry 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney  General, 
tran.smitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
competition  in  the  synthetic  rubber  industry 
for  the  calendar  year  1962  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  by  Veterans' 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans' 
Administration,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  tort  claims 
paid  by  that  Administration,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  Washington,  D.C., 


transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  14th  an- 
nual report  of  that  Board,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1964  (with  an  accompanying 
report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Financial  Statement  of  the  Lehion  of 
Valor  of  the  United  St.^tes  of  America, 
Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  national  corporation 
agent.  Legion  of  Valor  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  Inc.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  financial  statement  of  that  legion 
covering  the  period  August  1,  1963,  to  July 
31,  1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Audit  Report  of  American  Society  of  In- 
ternational Law 
A  letter  from  the  executive  vice  president 
of  the  American  Society  of  International  Law, 
V/ashington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  audit  report  of  that  society 
covering  the  period  April  1,  1963,  to  March 
31,  1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Reports  on  Findings  in  Case  of  Rochester 
Iron  and  Metal  Company  Against  the 
United  States 

A  letter  from  the  clerk,  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  Washington,  D.C,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  copies  of  that  court's  opinion 
and  findings  in  the  case  of  the  Rochester 
Iron  arid  Metal  Company  v.  The  United 
States,  Cong.  1-59  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report    op    Proceedings    of    Judicial    Con- 
ference OF  THE  United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington.  D.C, 
transmitting,  ptirsuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States,  held  at  Washington, 
D.C,  September  23-24,  1964  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Admission  Into  the  United  States  of  Cer- 
tain Defector  Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  entered  granting  ad- 
mission into  the  United  States  of  certain  de- 
fector aliens  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Temporary  Admission  Into  the  United 
States   of   Certain   Aliens 

Four  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  entered  granting  tem- 
porary admission  into  the  United  States  of 
certain  aliens  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Petitions  To  Accord  First  Pref- 
erence Status  to  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  approved  petitions  to  accord  first 
preference  status  to  certain  aliens  (with  ac- 
companying papers):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  op  Advisory  Committee  fob  Train- 
ing Teachers  of  the  Deaf 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
for  Training  Teachers  of  the  Deaf,  under 
Public  Law  87-276  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Convention      and      Recommendations      op 
Internation.\l  Labor  Conference 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary  of   State   for   Congressional   Relations, 


transmitting,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate,  copies  of  the  convention  and  recom- 
mendations adopted  by  the  International 
Labor  Conference  at  Geneva,  in  June  1963 
(With  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Report    on     Scientific    and    Professional 
Positions 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  during  the 
year  1964  there  were  no  new  positions  estab- 
lished for  scientific  and  professional  posi- 
tions in  that  Department;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Report  on  Certain  Scientific  or  Profes- 
sional Positions  in  Department  op  the 
Interior 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  additional  informa- 
tion re!ati\e  to  eight  scientific  or  profes- 
sional positions  in  that  Department  as  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  in  a  letter  dated  Janu- 
ary 7,  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

Report  on  Positions  in  Grades  GS-18,  GS- 
17,  AND  GS-16  Existing  in  Calendar  Ye« 
1964 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission.  V/ashington.  D.C.  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
positions  in  grades  GS-18,  GS-17.  and  GS- 
16,  existing  in  calendar  year  1964  (covering 
positions  in  addition  to  the  number  of  posi- 
tions otherwise  authorized  by  law  to  be 
placed  in  such  grades)  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

Report  on  the  Problem  of  Air  Pollution 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  prob- 
lem of  air  pollution  caused  by  motor  ve- 
hicles and  measures  taken  toward  its  allevi- 
ation, dated  December  1964  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Report  op  Tennessee  Valley  Authortty 
A  letter  from  theTJhalrman  and  Directors, 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Authority,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS   AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee 
o.i  the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  3 

"Concurrent  resolution  to  petition  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  call  a  co.iven- 
tion    to    propose    an    amendment    to    the 
U.S.  Constitution  reserving  to  the  States 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  public  school  sys- 
tems and  providing  tliat  all  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  immunities  of  citizens  relating 
to  public  school  education  shall  be  deter- 
mined solely  by  State  courts 
"Whereas  there  is  an  urgent  necessity  for 
clarification  and  settlement  by  law  questions 
relating  to  the  powers  and  rights  reserved  to 
the  people  and  the  several  States  vmder  arti- 
cle X  of  the  amendments  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution as  such  powers  and  rights  relate  to  the 
operation,  management,  and  control  of  pub- 
lic schools  In  the  several  States:   Therefore 
belt 
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"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Legislature 
f  ffie  state  of  Louisiana  (the  House  of  Rep- 
ri'sentatives  thereof  concurring).  That  the 
roneress  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  peti- 
tioned under  authority  of  article  V  of  the 
DS  Constitution,  to  call  a  convention,  as 
therein  provided,  to  propose  an  amendment 
to  article  X  of  the  amendments  to  the  U.S. 
constitution  by  adding  a  proviso  thereto  as 

follows : 

"  'Among  the  rights  reserved  to  the  States 
shall  be  the  right  to  sole  and  exclusive  Juris- 
diction of  public  school  systems  In  the  sepa- 
rate States,  and  all  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  separate  States, 
as  they  relate  to  public  school  education, 
shall  be  determined  solely  by  State  courts. 
This  Constitution  shall  not  be  construed  In 
a  manner  to  empower  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Congress,  or  the  Federal 
judiciary  to  disparage  or  nullify  this  in- 
herent right  In  the  States,'  and  be  It  further 
"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  concurrent 
resolution  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  U.S.  Congress, 
to  the  presiding  officers  of  the  separate 
houses  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States,  to  the  Governors  of  the  several  States, 
and  to  the  Members  of  the  Louisiana  delega- 
tion in  Congress. 

C  C.  Aycock, 
"Lieutenant  Governor  and  President  of 
the  Senate. 

"Vail  M.   Delony. 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Virginia;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  5 
"Joint  resolution  requesting   the  U.S.   Post 
Office  Department  to  issue  a  stamp  com- 
memorating Governor  Spotswood's  expedi- 
tion to  the  Valley  of  Virginia 
"Whereas  Alexander  Spotswood,  who  was 
Colonial     Governor     of     Virginia,     and     his 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Horseshoe  made  their 
famous  expedition  into  the  area  now  known 
as    the    Shenandoah    Valley    In    1716    and 
crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  at  Swift 
Run  Gap  September  5,  1716;  and 

"Whereas  Governor  Spotswood's  explora- 
tion of  the  valley  area  led  to  Its  settlement 
a  few  years  later  and  also  contributed  to  the 
development  and  settlement  of  the  American 
frontier;  and 

"Whereas  Governor  Spotswood's  explora- 
tion and  the  Interest  shown  by  members  of 
his  expedition  focused  attention  on  the  vast 
untapped  areas  of  the  new  world;  and 

"Whereas  the  year  1966  will  mark  the  250th 
anniversary  of  Governor  Spotswood's  famous 
e::pedition  into  the  valley:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Virginia  (the 
House  of  Delegates  concurring).  That  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia  requests  that 
the  U.S.  Post  Office  Department  issue  a  5-cent 
Alexander  Spotswood  commemorative  post- 
age stamp  on  September  5,  1966;  and  be  it 
further 

■'Re.-iolved.  That  the  clerk  of  the  senate  Is 
instructed  to  send  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  cf  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
each  Member  of  the  Congress  from  this  State. 
"Agreed  to  by  the  senate  December  2,  1964 

"Ben  D.  Lacy, 
"Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
"Agreed  to  by  the  house  of  delegates  De- 
cember 3,  1964. 

"George  R.Rich, 

"Clerk  of  the  House  of  Delegates." 


A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"Joint  Resolution  126A 
"Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
apply  the  provisions  of  or,  alternatively,  to 
extend  the  coverage  of  the  Federal  anti- 
trust laws  to  major  league  baseball 
"Whereas  major  league  baseball  today  Is  a 
big  business  which  should  be  subject  to  the 
Federal  antitrust  laws;  and 

"Whereas  major  league  baseball  officials 
have  taken  certain  actions,  including  the 
arbitrary  relocation  of  major  league  teams, 
which  could  be  construed  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  those  laws;  and 

"Whereas  such  actions  are  likely  to  be  con- 
tinued in  the  future  In  the  absence  of  any 
effective  legislative  or  Judicial  prohibition; 
and 

"Whereas  such  actions  are  detrimental  to 
professional  baseball  as  a  whole,  as  well  as 
to  the  loyal  followers  of  baseball  and  the 
individual  communities  which  support  ma- 
jor league  teams;  and 

"Whereas  the  stanch  followers  of  the 
Milwaukee  Braves  baseball  team  in  the  city 
of  Milwaukee  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
who  have  actively  supported  the  team  dur- 
ing its  11  years  in  Milwaukee,  will  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  pending  relocation 
cf  the  team;  and 

"Whereas  legislative  regulation  Is  badly 
needed  In  the  field  of  professional  baseball 
to  prevent  current  as  well  as  future  abuses 
arising  from  violations  of  the  Federal  anti- 
trust laws:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  assembly  (the  senate 
concxirring) ,  That  the  Wisconsin  Legislature 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  in  regard  to  major  league  base- 
ball or,  alternatively,  to  extend  the  coverage 
of  the  Federal  antitrust  laws  to  major  league 
baseball;  and,  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Judiciary,  to  each  Member  of 
the  Wisconsin  delegation  to  Congress,  to  the 
members  of  the  County  Board  of  Milwaukee 
County  and  to  the  members  of  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee. 
"Jack  B.  Olson, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Lawrence  R.  Larsen, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
"Robert  Haase, 
"Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
"Kenneth  E.  Priebe, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  fifth  biennial 
convention  of  the  Alabama  Labor  Council, 
AFL-CIO,  favormg  the  enactment  of  the  so- 
called  Douglas  truth  In  lending  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  1964  annual 
convention  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  professional 
journalistic  society,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  fa- 
voring the  enactment  of  legislation  to  repeal 
section  315  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Colusi  County  Historical  So- 
ciety, of  Corning,  Calif.,  relating  to  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Tehama-Colusa  Canal  as  the 
Will  S.  Green  Canal;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  convention  of 
the  Alabama  Labor  Council.  AFL-CIO,  favor- 
ing the  enactment  of  legislation  to  provide 
medical  care  for  the  aged  through  the  social 
security  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  North  Dakota 
Peace  Officers  Association,  at  Bismarck,  N. 
Dak.,  relating  to  the  report  of  the  President's 


Commission  on  Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Tennessee 
Law  Enforcement  Officers'  Association,  relat- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  President's  Advisory 
Commission  on  Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Erie  County 
(N.Y.)  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  at 
Amherst,  N.Y.,  relating  to  the  report  of  the 
President's  Advisory  Commission  on  Nar- 
cotic and  Drug  Abuse;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Maryland  Law 
Enforcement  Officers,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md., 
relating  to  the  report  of  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Narcotic  and  Drug 
Abuse;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sheriffs'  Asso- 
ciation of  New  Jersey,  relating  to  the  report 
of  the  President's  Advisory  Commission  on 
Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Citizens  Crime  Commissions,  of 
Boston.  Mass..  relating  to  the  report  of  the 
President's  Advisory  Commission  on  Narcotic 
and  Drug  Abuse;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  officers  of  the 
Georgia  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  at 
Athens.  Ga.,  relating  to  the  report  of  the 
Presidents  Advisory  Commission  on  Nar- 
cotic and  Drug  Abuse;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Oklphoma  State  Legislative 
Council,  relating  to  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Commission  on  Narcotic  and 
Drug  Abuse;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Democratic 
Party  of  Guam,  favoring  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  election  of  the 
Governor  of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  petition  of  Edgar  M.  Powers,  of  Flat 
Rock,  N.C,  relating  to  the  printing  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  petition  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances  which  he  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  in  September  1964;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  petition  of  Reginald  B.  Naugle,  a 
citizen  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  relating 
to  the  legality  of  the  election  of  November 
3,  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  fifth  biennial 
convention  of  the  Alabama  Labor  Council, 
AFL-CIO,  relating  to  reapportionment;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  petit  on  of  John  Boldt,  of  Kingston, 
N.Y.,  praying  for  a  redress  of  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  fifth  biennial 
convention  of  the  Alabama  Labor  Council, 
AFL-CIO.  relating  to  poverty:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  petition  of  Mildred  Lemon,  of  Seattle 
Wash.,  relating  to  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  authorizes 
the  States  to  enact  right-to-work  laws  pro- 
hibiting compulsory  unionism;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Southern  As- 
sociation for  Counselor  Education  and 
Supervision,  at  Asheville.  N.C.  on  October  14. 
1964.  commending  the  Congress  for  the  en- 
actment of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  and  recommending  careful  review  of 
budgetary  provisions  to  insure  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  fifth  biennial 
convention  of  the  Alabama  Labor  Counqll. 
AFL-CIO.  favoring  the  continuation  aiid  ex- 
pansion of  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
the  Consulting  Engineers  Council.  Washing- 
ton, DC,  signed  by  Donald  A.  Buzzell.  execu- 
tive director,  relating  to  the  use  of  consultant 
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engineering  first  in  the  administration  ol  ti^e 
highway  program:  to  th  Committee  on  Public 
Work3. " 


EXPRESSION  OF  THANKS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  letter  from  Allan 
Hoover,  of  New  York,  N.Y.,  expressing 
tlianks  to  the  Senate  for  the  flowers  sent 
at  the  death  of  the  late  President  Her- 
bert Hoover,  and  also  for  the  joint  resolu- 
tion commemorating  his  90th  birthday, 
together  with  the  flags,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


CONTINUATION  OF  CERTAIN  STUD- 
IES BY  COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OF- 
FICE AND  CIVIL  SERVICE— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE  iS.  REPT. 
NO.  2) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  report- 
ed an  orisiinal  resolution  <S.  Res.  13)  au- 
thorizing the  continuation  of  certain 
studies  and  the  initiation  of  others  by 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  and  submitted  a  report  (No.  2) 
thereon;  which  resolution  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, as  follows: 

S.  Res.  13 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  autl-.orized  under 
sections  13t(a)  unA  136  oi  the  Legislative 
Reorganisation  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  to  examine,  investigate,  and  conduct 
such  studies  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
with  respect  to  any  and  all  aspects  of — 

( 1 )  the  postal  service,  with  particular  em- 
phasis upon  (a)  the  feasibility  of  greater 
use  of  moclerai/cd  equipment  and  the  devel- 
opment of  more  efliclcnt  processing  tech- 
niques, (bi  continuation  of  a  study  of  par- 
cel post  as  required  by  law  with  a  view  to 
insuring  a  reasonable  cost-revenue  balance 
and  at  the  same  time  maintaining  rates  with- 
in an  area  commensurate  with  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  parcel-delivery  system,  (c)  postal 
rates  generally,  and 

(2)  the  civil  service  system,  Investigations 
and  studies  including  (a)  the  merit  system, 
(b)  the  civil  service  retirement  system  and 
the  continually  increasing  unfunded  liabil- 
ity Of  the  retirement  fund,  along  with  a  study 
of  means  by  which  the  system  can  be  im- 
proved, (c)  the  Federal  health  benefits  pro- 
gram, taking  into  account  the  rising  ccsts 
of  hospitalization  and  other  medical  care, 
(di  Federal  pay.  including  the  practical  ef- 
fects of  the  Federal  Employees"  Salary  Act 
of  1964.  (e)  and  the  Federal  employees  hfe 
insurance  program. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1965,  to 
January  31,  1966.  inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2»  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  ;>uthorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $2,100  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and 
(3 1  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Governmeni. 


Sec.  I  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1966. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $100,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  iipon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  ASSISTANT  FOR  COM- 
MITTEE ON  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  3) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  14)  au- 
thorizing the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  to  employ  one  addi- 
tional assistant,  and  submitted  a  report 
thereon,  which  resolution,  under  the  rule, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  14 

Resolved.  That,  until  otherwise  provided 
by  law.  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  is  authorized  to  employ  one 
additional  clerical  assistant  to  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  at  rates 
of  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the  chairman 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  4.  Eightieth  Congress,  approved  Feb- 
ruary  19,   1947,  as  amended. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows:  . 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gore,    Mr.    Javits,    Mr.    McNamara, 
Mr.  B.vRTLErT,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.    Brewster.    Mr.    Burdick,    Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Cl.^rk,  Mr.  Church,   Mr. 
DoDD.  Mr.  Douglas,   Mr.  Gruening, 
Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Kuchel.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr. 
McGee.  Mr.   McGovERN,   Mr.   McIn- 
tvre.    Mr.    Metcalf.    Mr.    Mondale. 
Mr.  Montoya.  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.    Muskie,    Mrs.    Neudercer,    Mr. 
Pastore,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
Randolph,    Mr.    Ribicoff,    Mr.    Ty- 
DiNGS,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Yarborough.  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Ohio)  : 
S.  1.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  insurance 
program  for  the  aged  under  social  security, 
to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability     insurance     system     to     Increase 
benefits,  improve  the  actuarial  status  of  the 
disability    Insurance    trust    fund,    and    ex- 
tend coverage,  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act   to  provide  additional  Federal   financial 
participation    in    the    Federal-State    public 
assistance  programs,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr. 
Brewster.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Carlson, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dirksen, 
Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Fong, 
Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Hickenlooper, 
Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Miller, 
Mr.  Monroney,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  MuNDT,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr. 


Pearson.    Mr.    Pei,l.    Mr.    Proxmire 

Mr.    Randolph,    Mr.    Ribicoff,   Mj 

Stennis,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jer- 

sey,     Mr.     Yarborough,     and    Mr 

Young  of  Ohio)  : 

S.  2.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative  Re- 

organization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  more 

cJTectivc  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  requirements 

of  the  executive  agencies  of  the  Government 

of  the  United  States;   to  the  Committee  on 

Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under    a    separate    heading.) 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Burdick,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Anderson 

Mr.  Bartlett,.  Mr.  Bass.  Mr.  Bayh' 

Mr.    Brewster,    Mr.    Byrd    of   West 

Virginia,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 

Douglas,   Mr.   Gruening.   Mr.  Hart 

Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  John-' 

STON.  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 

Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 

McNamara.      Mr.      Magnuson,     Mr. 

Metcalf,    Mr.    Morse,    Mr.   Morton, 

Mr.    Moss,    Mr.    Nelson,    Mrs.   Neu- 

BERGER,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr. 

Scott.    Mr.    Tydings,   Mr.   Williams 

of   New   Jersey,   and   Mr.  Young  of 

Ohio)  : 

S.  3.  A   bill   to   provide   public  works  and 

economic    development    prograins    and    the 

planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist 

in    the    development    of    the    Appalachian 

regioi);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under    a    separate    heading.) 

By    Mr.    MUSKIE     (for    himself,   Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr. 
Brewster,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Douglas, 
Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Hakt, 
Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts,   Mr.    Long    of    Missouri, 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr. 
McGee,    Mr.    Metcalf,    Mr.    Miller, 
Mr.   Moss,   Mr.   Nelson,    Mrs.  Nexj- 
berger,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Randolph,   Mr.   Ribicoff,   Mr.   Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  Ohio)  : 
S.  4.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to  estab- 
lish the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration, to  provide  grants  for  research 
and  development,  to  increase  grants  for  con- 
struction   of    municipal    sewage    treatment 
works,    to    authorize    the    establishment   of 
stanfnrds  of  water  quality  to  aid  in  prevent- 
ing,   controlling,    and    abating   pollution  of 
Interstate  waters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  ren.arks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  5.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  for  stu- 
dents' in  higher  education  by  establishing 
programs  for  student  grants,  loan  insurance, 
and  work-study;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

_  By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Morton,  and  Mr. 
Tydings)  : 
S.6.  A  bill  to  provide   for  the  establish- 
ment and  administration  of  the  Allegheny 
Parkway  in  the  States  of  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  anxi  Maryland,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Randolph): 
S.  7.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
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By  Mr.  McNAMARA: 

S  8   A  bill   to  provide  for   a   program   of 

Federal   assistance   for    the   construction    of 

Dublic  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  to 

the  Committee   on  Labor   and   Public  Wei- 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McNamara  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH    (for  himself, 
Mr.   Hill,   Mr.   Morse,   Mrs.   Smith, 
Mrs.  Neuberger,  Mr.   Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Hartke, 
Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Long  of  Mis.sourl, 
Mr.   Burdick,   Mr.   Bible,   Mr.   Ran- 
dolph.  Mr.   Williams   of    New   Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.    Fulbright,    Mr.    Cannon,    Mr. 
Pastore.  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Dodd,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Bayh, 
Mr.   Sparkman.   Mr.   Johnston,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  and  Mr.  Nelson)  : 
S.  9.  A   bill    to    provide   readjustment   as- 
sistance to  veterans  who  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  Induction  period;   to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Cur- 
tis, Mr.  Stennis,  and  Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.  10.  A  bill  to  amend  the  antitrust  laws 
to  prohibit    certain    activities   of   labor   or- 
ganizations  in    restraint   of   trade,    and   for 
other  purposes;    to   the  Committee  on   the 

Judiciary.  ,^    ,, 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Holland,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Sten- 
nis,   Mr.    Curtis,    and    Mr.    Thur- 
mond) : 
S.  11.  A    bill    to    prohibit   strikes   by    em- 
ployees employed  in  certain  strategic  defense 
facilities;    to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By   Mr.   RIBICOFF    (for   himself,  Mr. 
Dominick,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Boggs.  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Can- 
non, Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  East- 
land,  Mr.   Ervin,   Mr.   Fannin,   Mr. 
FONc;.  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr.  Jack- 
son. Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Long 
of     Missouri.    Mr.    Magnuson,    Mr. 
McGovern,    Mr.    Miller,    Mr.   Mon- 
toya, Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr. 
Pastore,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Proxmire. 
Mr.     Randolph,     Mr.     Scott,     Mr. 
Simpson,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, and  Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.  12.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income   tax   to   individuals   for    certain   ex- 
penses   incurred    in    providing    higher    edu- 
cation:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Lausche)  : 
S.  13.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of   additional  district  Judges  for   the 
northern    and    southern    districts    of    Ohio; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bayh, 
Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  McGov- 
ern.   Mr.  Morse,    and    Mr.    Thur- 
mond) : 
S.  14.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  15.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  increase  to  $2,400  the  annual 
amount  Indlvidi^als  are  permitted  to  earn 
without     suffering     deduction     from      the 


monthly  insurance  benefits  payable  to  them 
under  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

S.  16.  A  bill  for   the   relief  of  Eugenlnsz 
Lupinskl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  SMITH  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Muskie)  : 
S.  17.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  acts  relat- 
ing to  containers  for  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

S.  18.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August  31. 
1916,  so  as  to  provide  a  standard  for  a  dry 
11/2 -quart  container;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  19.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia minimum  wage  law  to  provide 
broader  coverage,  Improved  standards  of 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  compensation 
protection,  and  Improved  means  of  enforce- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Douglas,    Mr.    Gruening,    Mr.    Mc- 
Carthy,     Mr.      McGee,      Mr.     Mc- 
Govern, Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Montoya, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Ty- 
dings) : 
S.  20.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Assateague  Island  National  Sea- 
shore In  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brewster  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  and  Mr.  Moss)  : 
S.21.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  optimum 
development    of    the    Nation's    natural    re- 
sources  through    the    coordinated   planning 
of  water  and  related  land  resources,  through 
the  establishment  of  a  water  resources  coun- 
cil and  river  basin  commissions,  and  by  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  to  the  States  In 
order  to  Increase  State  participation  In  such 
planning;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
McGovern,    Mr.    J.wkson,   Mr.    Ku- 
chel,  Mr.   Metcalf,    Mr.   Hart,   Mr. 
Gruening,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Mans- 
field, Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri,  Mr.   Bayh,   Mr.   Bartlett, 
and  Mr.  Moss)  : 
S.  22.  A  bill  to  promote  a  more  adequate 
national  program  of  water  research;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bennett,    Mr.    Bible,    Mr.    Cannon, 
Mr.    Kuchel,   Mr.    McGee,   and    Mr. 
McGovern)  : 
S.  23.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  conduct  a  program  In  five  areas 
of  the  United  States  to  Increase  usable  pre- 
cipitation,  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
S.  24.  A  bill  to  expand,  extend,  and  accel- 
erate the  saline  water  conversion  program 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  25.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  National  Monu- 
ment, In  the  State  of  Utah,  and  for  other 
purposes; 


S.  26.  A  bill  authorizing  the  establishment 
of  the  Golden  Spike  National  Monument  in 
the  State  of  Utah;   and 

S.  27.  A  bill  to  provide  an  adequate  basis 
for  the  administration  of  Lake  Powell  and 
adjacent  lands  In  Arizona  and  Utah  as  the 
Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area,  and 
for  other  purp>oses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
S.  28.  A  bill  to  insure  the  availability  of 
certain  critical  materials  during  a  war  or 
national  emergency  by  providing  for  a  re- 
serve of  such  materials,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Symington  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McCLELLAN )  : 
S.  29.  A  bill  authorizing  modification  of  the 
Greers  Ferry  Dam  and  Reservoir,  White 
River  Basin,  Ark.,  in  the  Interest  of  recrea- 
tional development,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbright  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bath,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Gruening,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.     McIntyre,     Mr.     Nelson,     Mr. 
Randolph,    Mr.    Williams    of    New 
Jersey,    Mr.    Young    of    Ohio,    Mr. 
Tydings,  and  Mr.  Ribicoff)  : 
S.  30.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Eco- 
nomic Conversion  and  Diversification  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovern  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
S.  31.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jafar  Shoja; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   BIBLE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cannon)  : 
S.  32.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain   the    southern    Nevada    water    project, 
Nevada,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  33.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  fixing  of  traffic 
tickets  In  the  District  of  Columbia;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   BURDICK    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Young   of   North   Dakota,    Mr.   Mc- 
Govern and  Mr.  Mundt)  : 
S.  34.  A  bill  to  make  certain  provisions  in 
connection    with    the    construction    of    the 
Garrison  diversion  unit.  Missouri  River  Basin 
project,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.  35.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  inclusion  of 
years  of  service  as  Judge  of  the  District  Court 
for  the  Territory  of  Alaska  In  the  computa- 
tion of  Federal  Judicial  service  of  the  Hon- 
orable Walter  H.  Hodge;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.    Javits,    Mr.   Kennedy    of   New 
York,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey)  : 
S.  36.  A  bill  to  authorize  establishment  of 
the  Tocks  Island   National  Recreation  Area 
In  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FONG: 
S.  37.  A  bin  to  provide  a  method  for  regu- 
lating and  fixing  wage  rates  for  employees  of 
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the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  In  Hawaii;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  38.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Interest  equali- 
zation tax;  and 

S.  39.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  a  7  per 
centum  increase  In  the  monthly  insurance 
benefits  payable  thereunder;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

S.  40.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  so  as  to  permit  retirement  of 
employees  with  30  years  of  service  on  full 
annuities  without  regard  to  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio: 

S.  41.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Susana  Juh- 
Mel  Chen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

S.  42.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  Tilson 
Weed;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia: 

S.  43.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cato  Brothers, 
Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAYDEN: 

S.  44.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jao  Fernandes 
Nunes;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORTON: 

S.  45.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maj.  Raymond 
G.  Clark,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

S.  46.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961 
to  authorize  loans  for  waste  disposal  systems 
and  other  facilities  providing  community 
services,  and  for  additional  financial  aid;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota : 

S.  47.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Annual  and  Sick 
Leave  Act  of  1951  so  as  to  extend  to  em- 
ployees of  State  agricultural  stabilization 
and  conservation  service  committees  credit 
for  annual  and  sick  leave  purposes  for  serv- 
ice performed  as  employees  of  county  agri- 
cultural stabilization  and  conservation  serv- 
ice committees;  and 

S.  48.  A  bill  to  provide  for  allowance  of 
credit  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  for  service  as  a  member  of  a  county  com- 
mittee established  under  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GRUENING   (foi   himself,  Mr. 
MusKiE,  and  Mr.  Pastore*  : 

S.  49.  A  bill  to  conserve  the  offshore  fishery 
resources  of  the  United  States  and  its  ter- 
ritories, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gruening  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota:  . 

S.  50.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  as 
amended,  so  as  to  permit  Federal  cost  shar- 
ing for  certain  uses  of  water  stored  In  res- 
ervoir structures  constructed  or  modified 
under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

S.  51.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ilhan  Bakl 
Taskin;  and 

S.  52.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wang  Chi; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  53.  A  bill  to  provide  for  retroactive  pay- 
ment of  annuities  payable  under  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  to  the  survivors  of 
Members  of  Congress  who  died  between  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1948,  ind  March  5,  1954;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Burdick)  : 

S.  54.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mint  of  the  United  States  at  Bis- 
marck, N.  Dak.;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

S.  55.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  authorization 
for  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  complete 
the  International  Peace  Garden,  N.  Dak.;  and 


S.  56.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  assistance 
for  the  construction  by  public  school  dis- 
tricts of  classroom  facilities  needed  for  the 
education  of  Indian  children  who  reside  out- 
side the  boundaries  of  the  district;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FONG: 

S.  57.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  to  provide  that  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  shall  be  treated  as  a  separate  quota 
area;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  AIKEN   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Prouty) : 

S.  58.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Vermont 
Maple  Orchards,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 

S.  59.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  David  S. 
Fedson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho) : 

S.  60.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  designate  the  Nez  Perce  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  In  the  State  of  Idaho, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

S.  61.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  J.  O.  Small. 
Jr.:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    MILLER: 

S.  62.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  John 
Sarris  and  Marie  George  Sarris;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GORE: 

S.  63.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  temporary 
free  entry  of  certain  electrodes  Imported  for 
use  In  producing  aluminum;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  64.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Basillos  Cap- 
tain; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McNAMARA : 

S.  65.  A  hill  to  provide  for  payment  for 
hospital  and  related  health  services  for  per- 
sons 65  year.';  of  at^e  and  older,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McNamara  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate   heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS : 

S.  66.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  T. 
Barnes; 

S.  67.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Earl  H.  Smith 
and  his  wlf*".  Dorothy  Smith: 

S.  68.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mehdl  Heravl; 
and 

S.  69.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Genevieve 
Olsen:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  McGEE: 

S.  70.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  cemetery  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular   Affairs. 

S.  71.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  September 
22,  1961.  providing  for  the  Peace  Corps;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

S.  72.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hanover  irri- 
gation district  of  Worland.  Wyo.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  73.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pandells  Salvaris;  and 

S.  74.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan  Miguel 
Apezteguia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fannin)  : 

S.  75.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hayden  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  McGEE: 

S.  76.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Maria 
Heiland; 

S.  77.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pejo  Topolic; 

S.  78.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lia  Novelll; 

S.  79.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonard  F. 
Rizzuto; 


S.  80.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jadwiga 
Zuzanna  Kobielusz;  and 

S.81.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Constantlna 
(Mihas)  Michia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McGEE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Simpson)  : 

S.  82.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Royce  c. 
Plume,  a  member  of  the  Arapahoe  Tribe  of 
Indians; 

S.  83.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Fossil  Butte  National  Monu- 
ment; and 

S.  84.  A  bill  to  provide  for  reimbursement 
to  the  State  of  Wyoming  for  Improvements 
made  on  certain  lands  in  Sweetwater  County, 
Wyo.,  if  and  when  such  lands  revert  to 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  McGEE: 

S.  85.  A  bill  to  amend  section  35  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  with  respect  to 
the  disposition  of  the  proceeds  of  sales, 
bonuses,  royalties,  and  rentals  under  such 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

S.  86.  A  bill  to  amend  section  407  of  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

S.  87.  A  bill  to  determine  the  claims  of 
certain  prisoners  of  war  permanently  dis- 
abled, and  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon  the 
Court  of  Claims  in  the  event  of  disagreement 
as  to  such  claims;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  88.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended,  to  re- 
quire the  labeling  of  certain  imported  meats, 
poultry,  and  fish;  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  89.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  equalize  additional  annu- 
ities in  return  for  contributions  of  annu- 
itants during  service  In  excess  of  the  amount 
necessary  to  provide  the  maximum  annuity 
under  such  act  at  the  time  of  their  retire- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  SIMPSON: 

S.  90.  A  bill  to  amend  section  35  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  with  respect 
to  the  disposition  of  the  proceeds  of  sales, 
bonuses,  royalties,  and  rentals  under  such 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Simpson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McGEE : 

S.  91.  A  bill  to  provide  premium  compen- 
sation for  work  performed  on  Saturday  or 
Sunday  by  employees  In  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  McGEE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Moss)  : 

S.  92.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Flaming  Gorge 
National  Recreation  Area  In  the  States  of 
Utah  and  Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    ANDERSON: 

S.  93.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the  act 
of  August  22,  1949  (63  Stat.  623;  20  U.S.C. 
53a),  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  purchase  of 
reprints  from  technical  Journals  or  other 
periodicals  and  the  payment  of  page  charges 
for  the  publication  of  research  papers  and 
reports  in  such  journals;   and 

S.  94.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  722  of 
the  79th  Congress,  and  Public  Law  85-935, 
relating  to  the  National  Air  Museum  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

S.  95.  A  bill  to  provide  that  lands  within 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  a  national  forest 


acquired  under  section  8  of  the  act  of  June 
28  1934,  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  315g) ,  may  be 
added  to  the  national  forest,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

'  S  96.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Indian  Long- 
Term  Leasing  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  97.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Raymond 
E    Berube,   Jr.,    to    the    Committee   on    the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gruening,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy, Mr.  Bible,  and  Mr.  Hart)  : 
S.  98.  A  bill  to  promote  the  preservation, 
far  the  public  use  and  benefit,  of  certain  por- 
tions of  the  shoreline  areas  of  the   United 
Stales;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  99.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act  so  as  not  to 
exclude  from  the  benefits  provided  by  such 
act  areas  which  includes  structure  of  twelve 
thousand  five  hundred  or  less  acre-feet   of 
floodwater  detention  capacity;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
S.  100.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Education;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ricicoff  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  101.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  connecting 
road  between  three  i.nlts  of  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  National  Memorial  Pari:,  N.  Dak., 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  102.  A  bill  to  provide  an  additional  place 
for  holding  court   in   the   district  of  North 
Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.    BURDICK    (for   himself,   Mr. 
M.\NsrirLD,  and  Mr.  Metcalf)  : 
S.  103.  A  bill  to  authorize  establishment  of 
the  Fort  Union  Trading  Post  National  His- 
toric site,  N.  Dak.,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gruening)  r 
S.  104.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  Eklutna  project,  Alaska,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FONG: 
S.  105.  A  bill  authorizing  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  Stale  of  Hawaii  for  navigation 
purposes;  and 

S.  106.  A  bill  authorizing  certain  improve- 
ments In  the  State  of  Hawaii  for  navigation 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mansfield)  : 
S.  107.  A  bUl  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  classify  as  "wil- 
derness" the  national  forest  lands  known  as 
the  Lincoln  Back  Country,  in  Montana,  and 
for  other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interior  and  In.'^ular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Carl- 
son. Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware, Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
RIBICOFF,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Da- 
kota, Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  McCarthy, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr. 
McGee,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Tow- 
er, Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Doug- 
las, Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  In- 
ouYE,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr. 
Allott,  Mr.  DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Tydings,  and  Mr. 
FoNG) : 
S.  108.  A  bill  making  Columbus  Day  a  legal 
holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By     Mr.     AIKEN     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Lausche,    Mr.    McCarthy,    and   Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota)  : 
S.  109.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  authoriz- 
ing association  of  producers  of  agricultural 
products,  approved  February  18,  1922;  to  the 
Committee   on   Agriculture   and   Forestry. 

By  Mr.  GRUENING   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Randolph)  : 
S.  110.  A  bill  to  increase  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
provision  of  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gruening  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  GRUENING   (for  himself,  Mr. 
McGee,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Tydings, 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Fong, 
Mr.   Miller,   Mr.   Williams   of   New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bass,  Mr. 
BuRDicK,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
RIBICOFF,      Mr.      Yarborough,      Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mus- 
kie.   Mrs.    Neuberger,    Mr.    Inouye, 
and  Mr.  Randolph)  : 
S.  111.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Humanities  Founda- 
tion to  promote  progress,  research  and  schol- 
arship in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gruening  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  112.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  real  estate  mortgage 
loans  on  leased  lands  in  Hawaii;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

S.  113.  A  bin  to  authorize  an  Investigation 
relating  to  the  restoration  and  preservation 
of  certain  cultural  and  historical  artifacts  of 
the  Ryukyuan  people;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

S.  114.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Home  Owners 
Loan  Act  of  1933.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  115.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  permit  the  duty-free  entry  of  certain 
articles  grown,  manufactured,  or  produced  in 
the  Ryukyu  Islands; 

S.  116.  A  bill  to  amend  title  3  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  fair  and  reasonable  minimtnn  wage  rates 
for  workers  employed  on  sugar  farms,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  117.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  allow  gas  tax  refunds  due  for 
gasoline  used  by  aerial  applicators  serving 
farmers  to  be  refunded  to  the  aerial  apppli- 
cators  providing  such  service  to  farmers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  118.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  investigate  and  report  to  the 
Congress  as  to  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
a  Pacific  International  House  on  Sand  Island. 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

S.  119.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  unincor- 
porated territory  of  Guam  shall  be  repre- 
sented in  Congress  by  a  Territorial  Deputy  to 
the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

S.  120.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  a  loan  and  grant  to  the 
State  of  Hawaii  for  the  construction  of  the 
Kokee  water  project.  Hawaii,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Crmmittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  121.  A  bill  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948  and  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  to  provide  for  the  submission  of  certain 
claims  and  the  reinstatement  of  certain 
claims; 

S.  122.  A  bill  to  provide  cost-of-living  al- 
lowances to  judicial  employees  stationed 
outside  the  continental  United  States  or  in 
Alaska  and  Hawaii; 

S.  123.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lucy 
Anthony; 


S.  124.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gervacio  V. 
Aranca; 

S.  125.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Armando  S. 
Arguilles; 

S.  126.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Eusebio  R. 
Balmilero  and  Rosa  R.  Balmllero; 

S.  127.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Julia 
B.  Briones; 

S.  128.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Man- 
uela  Cabasag; 

S.  129.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Angela 
Alcon  Caiamaan; 

S.  130.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fellcldad 
Caletena; 

S.  131.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Carl  H. 
Carson; 

S.  132.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anita  P. 
Daoang; 

S.  133.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Faustlno  G. 
Dumaplin,  Jr.; 

S.  134.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd  K. 
Hlrota; 

S.  135.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Kam  Oi  Hu; 

S.  136.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angel  Lag- 
may; 

S.  137.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosauro  L. 
Lindogan; 

S.  138.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Pauline  D. 
McLaughlin; 

S.  139.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Kiku 
Matsuliashi; 

S.  140.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mesepa 
(Naesepa)  and  Tuileau,  both  of  Aloau  Vil- 
lage, American  Samoa; 

S.  141.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fred  R. 
Methered; 

S.  142.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gus  Nihoa; 
S.  143.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of 
Yoshito  Ota; 

S.  144.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  MasayoshI 
Onaka; 

S.  145.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosario 
Pascual; 

S.  146.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Delma  S. 
Pozas; 

S.  147.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio  G. 
Ancheta; 

S.  148.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  John  Pull, 
Mrs.  Salote  Pull,  Sharon  Pull,  Anna  Puli,  and 
Benjamin  Puli; 

S.  149.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin  A. 
Ramelb; 

S.  150.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teresa  Isldro 
Raneses; 

S.  151:  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Klkl 
Sakural; 

S.  152.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elshin  Ta- 
manaha; 

S.  153.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Matsusuke 
Tengan; 

S.  154.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lulsa  G. 
Valdez; 

S.  155.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Min  MIn 
Wong; 

S  156.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  wmiam 
Wong: 

S.  157.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ryo  H. 
Yokov.Tma: 

S.  158.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Priscnia  Le- 
garda  Koh: 

S.  159.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Manzo  Ka- 
washlma; 

S.  160.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  K. 
Aikala,  Lu  Ella  Marie  Alkala,  Vernis  J.  K. 
Fish,  Verson  S.  Fish,  Vivian  A.  Ahmad,  and 
Velma  Solomon; 

S.  161.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chiyo 
Shitanlshi; 

S.  1C2.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  that  any  terri- 
tory over  which  the  United  States  has  Juris- 
diction under  a  treaty  shall  be  regarded  as  a 
separate  quota  area;  and 

S.  163.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  retirement 
benefits  of  certain  retired  district  Judges  for 
the  district  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  164.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  restore  to  certain 
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veterans   In  Alaska  or  Hawaii   the  right  to 
receive  hospital  care; 

S.  165.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  to  make  certain 
benefits  under  that  net  available  to  teachers 
In  nonpublic  elementary  and  secondary 
schools:  and 

S.  16G  A  bill  to  provide  a  method  of  regu- 
lating and  llxlng  wage  rates  for  ungraded 
employees  In  the  State  of  Hawaii:  to  the 
Committee  on  Li\bor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  167.  A  bill  to  amend  section  131  of  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to  In- 
dustrial and  commercial  plans; 

S.  168.  A  bill  authorizing  the  project  for 
harbor  Improvements  at  Honolulu  Hiu-bor 
and  Barber's  Point  Harbor,  Oahu,  Hawaii; 
and 

S.  160.  A  bill  to  require  bidders  for  pub- 
lic works  construction  contracts  to  disclose 
the  Identity  of  propo.scd  Joint  contractors 
and  subcontractors,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
FoNG)  : 

S.  170.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue CtKle  of  1954  to  allow  the  standard  de- 
duction In  the  case  of  certain  departing 
aliens,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  171.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
luie  Code  of  1954  to  provide  credit  against 
Income  tax  for  an  employer  who  employs 
older  persons  In  his  trade  or  business;  and 

S.  172.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Income  tax 
treatment  of  cost-of-living  allowances  re- 
ceived by  certain  caretakers  and  clerks  em- 
ployed by  the  National  Guard  outside  the 
continental  United  States,  and  Hawaii;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  173.  A  bin  to  provide  that  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  retired  pay.  retirement 
pay.  or  retainer  pay  payable  to  any  enlisted 
man,  all  service  shall  be  counted  which 
would  have  been  counted  for  the  same  pur- 
poses if  he  were  a  commissioned  officer;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  174.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended.  In  order  to  provide  a 
price-support  program  for  colTee  produced 
In  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 

S.  175.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mint  of  the  United  States  In  the 
State  of  Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PROUTY: 

S.  176.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Assistance  Act  of  1962  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  furnishing  of  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged  to  eligible  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

S.  177.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7701  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify 
the  tax.  status  of  certain  professional  asso- 
ciations and  corporations  formed  under  State 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  178.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Caterlna 
Gadoiil;  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hruska) : 

S.  179.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(14)  (a) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  Insure  the 
adequacy  of  the  national  railroad  freight  car 
supply,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 

S.  180.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  appro- 
priated funds  by  officials  or  agencies  of  the 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
the  vote  In  any  referendum  or  election  held 
pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MUNDT: 

S.  181.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  increased 
use  of  agricultural  products  for  industrial 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 


S.  182.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martha 
Huber  Vavra; 

S.  183.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
Ku;  and 

S.  184.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Fruc- 
tuosa  Gonzales;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  185.  A  bill  to  extend  rural  mall  deliv- 
ery service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL: 

S.  186.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  entry 
of  one  digital  polarlmeter  for  the  use  of 
Smith  College;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  187.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Franca 
D'Or;\zlo  Allocca: 

S.  188.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sister  Maria 
Aran  Jo; 

S.  189.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlchcllna 
Lannl; 

S.  190.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carnetta 
Germain  Thomas  Hunte; 

S.  191.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jordan  V. 
Peyev;  and 

S.  192.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Lib- 
erty Burnett;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  193.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Speros  L. 
Saltes; 

S.  194.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emanuel  E. 
Bloch: 

S.  195:  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sunnyslde 
Seed  Farms; 

S.  196.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georges 
Fralse: 

S.  197.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Trlfun  Sul- 
Jlc;  and 

S.  198.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Irene  An- 
dreadou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

S.  199.  A  bill  to  iunend  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 

S.  200.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Mlra  and  his  wife.  Maria  Mira;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bayh.  Mr.  Clark,  and  Mr.  Douglas)  : 

S.  201.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  means  of  making  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  avail- 
able for  navigation  during  \the  entire  year; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

S.  202.  A  bill  to  amend  section  Be  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
extend  to  Imported  tangerines  the  restric- 
tions Imposed  by  such  section  on  certain 
other  Imported  commodities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

S.^203.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance under  certain  conditions  of  the  phos- 
phate rights  in  certain  lands  In  the  State  of 
Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  204.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on  U.S. 
district  courts  to  hear  and  render  Judgment 
on  certain  claims; 

S.  205.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Miguel 
Martinez  y  Corpas; 

S.  206.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gerys  Dessa- 
lernos  (also  known  as  Gerasslmos  Dessa- 
lernos) ; 

S.  207.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  S. 
Lastra;  and 

S.  208.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Branko 
(Bronco)  Balic;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  209.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  so  as  to  provide  that  nothing 
therein  shall  invalidate  the  provisions  of 
State  laws  prohibiting  strikes  in  public  utili- 
ties; and 

S.  210.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  with  respect  to  the  settlement  of  labor 
disputes  involving  common  carriers  by  air; 


to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

S.  211.  A  bin  to  designate  one  of  the  locks 
In  the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  as  the  Bert 
Dosh  Lock;  and 

S.  212.  A  bill  to  designate  a  navigation 
lock  and  flood  control  structure  of  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  Florida  flood  control  proj- 
ect In  the  State  of  Florida  as  the  W.  p. 
Franklin  lock  and  control  structure;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By   Mr.   HOLLAND    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Smathers)  : 

S.  213.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  certain  real  property  of  the  United  States 
to  the  State  of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on 
Arincd  Services. 

S.  214.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain areas  within  the  United  States  having  a 
large  number  of  Cuban  refugees  shall  be  des- 
ignated as  redevelopment  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  215.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  form  of  aver- 
aging for  recovery  of  amounts  received  as 
damages  for  injury  to  crops  through  pollu- 
tion of  air,  water,  or  soil;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

S.  216.  A  bill  to  provide  for  participation 
of  the  United  States  In  the  Inter-American 
Cultural  and  Trade  Center  In  Dade  County, 
Fla.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

S.  217.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  highway 
running  from  Tampa,  Fla.,  through  Braden- 
ton,  Fla.,  Punta  Gorda,  Fla.,  Fort  Myers,  Fla., 
Naples,  Fla.,  and  Miami,  Fla.,  to  Homestead, 
Fla.,  shall  be  a  part  of  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways;  and 

S.  218.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  as  amended.  In  respect  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Power  Conunlsslon;   to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CARLSON: 

S.  219.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control  of 
noxious  plants  on  land  under  the  control  or 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

S.  220.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  coach  bodies 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  manufacturers' 
excise  tax  on  motor  vehicles; 

S.  221.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  permit  an  otherwise  qualified 
disabled  widow  to  receive  widow's  Insurance 
benefits  thereunder  even  though  she  has  not 
attained  retirement  age; 

S.  222.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  additional 
income  tax  exemption  of  $1,000  for  a  tax- 
payer, spouse,  or  dependent  who  Is  a  student 
at  an  institution  of  higher  learning;  and 

S.  223.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer  to 
deduct  expenses  paid  during  the  tiixable  year 
for  repair,  maintenance,  alterations,  and  ad- 
ditions to  his  residence;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

S.  224.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
memoration of  certaiii  historical  events  in 
the  State  of  Kansas,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  225.  A  bill  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  in  the  State 
of  Kansas  to  the  State  of  Kansas  Forestry, 
Fish,  and  Game  Commission;  and 

S.  226.  A  bill  to  establish  Huron  Cemetery, 
Kansas  City,  Kans.,  as  a  national  monument; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    CARLSON    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Pearson)  : 

S.  227.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Maria 
Colavolpe  Massle;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 

S.  228.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Luisa 
Fernandez  Perez; 

S.  229.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Campbell 
Oil  Co.; 


S  230.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  C.  Cad- 
well;  and 

S  231  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  W. 
Adams;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  232.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  iis  to  provide  for  recom- 
putatlon  of  annuities  where  persons  other- 
wise eligible  to  receive  survivor  annuities 
nredecease  the  annuitants; 

S.  233.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
visions requiring  termination  of  annuities  of 
surviving  widows  or  widowers  upon  remar- 
riage; 

S.  234.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Retired  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  with  respect 
to  the  contribution  made  by  the  Government 
toward  healtli  benolits  protection  for  retired 
Federal  employees  and  members  of  their 
f.-inillles; 

S.  235.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Is.suance  of 
a  special  po.stage  stamp  commemorating  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Dr. 
Luther  Halsey  Gulick;  and 

S.  236.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  Uie  adjust- 
ment of  inc<iuitles.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  CARLvSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pearson)  : 

S.  237.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  an  additional 
150  miles  of  highway  in  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways;  to  the 
Commit  tee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  238.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Catiizaritl; 

S.  239.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Julius  Byula 
Perenc/y  and  his  wife,  Shara  Perenczy; 

S.  240.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Presenta- 
cion  Medina  Foronda; 

S.  241.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Gerodl- 
mos; 

S.  242.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bong  Oh 
Kim; 

S.  243.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kalliope 
Kosttdes; 

S.  244.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles  Chung 
Chi  Lee  and  Julia  Lee; 

S.  245.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Athanasla 
Nlkolopoulos  and  Soterlos  Klkolopoulos; 

S.  246.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Olga  MUano- 
vitch; 

S.  247.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Susan  Targett 
Sexton; 

S.  248.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Violet  Shina; 
and 

S.  249.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elenl  Euthl- 
mos  Svolos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER: 

S.  2,50.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Oregon  Dimes 
National  Seashore  In  the  State  of  Oregon, 
and  for  other  purpo.ses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Neuberger  when 
she  intr(xluccd  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Ervin)  : 

S.  251.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  252.  A  bill  to  provide  for  appointment  by 
the  Postmaster  General  of  postmasters  at 
first-,  second-,  and  third-class  post  offices; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By    Mr.    METCALF    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mansfield  and  Mr.  Bxirdick)  : 

S.  253.  A  bill  to  authorize  assumption  by 
the  various  States  of  civil  or  criminal  Juris- 
diction over  cases  arising  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions with  the  consent  of  the  tribe  Involved: 
to  permit  gradual  transfer  of  such  Jurisdic- 
tion to  the  States:  and  for  other  purposes;   to 


the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Morse)  : 
S.  254.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Tualatin  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ect, Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Neuberger  when 
she  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McNAMARA: 

S.  255.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reduction 
over  a  3-year  period  of  the  excise  tax  on 
passenger  automobiles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Morse)  : 

S.  256.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b)  ot  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended, 
and  section  705(b)  of  the  Labor -Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  and  to 
amend  the  first  proviso  of  section  8(a)  (3)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 

S.  257.  A  bill   to  modify  the  reduction   In 
group   life    Insurance    of    retired    employees 
who  have  attained  age  65;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 

S.  258.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  additional 
exemption  of  $600  to  a  taxpayer  for  each 
dependent  son  or  daughter  under  the  age 
of  23  who  Is  a  full-time  student  above  the 
secondary  level  at  an  educational  institu- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  259.  A  bill  with  respect  to  the  proof 
of  value  necessary  in  tlie  case  of  certiiin  min- 
ing claims  located  prior  to  July  23,  1955;  and 

S.  260.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  relating  to 
the  multiple  use  of  the  surface  of  the  same 
tracts  of  the  public  lands  In  order  to  provide 
that  certain  varieties  of  sand  and  gravel  shall 
bo  considered  as  valuable  mineral  deposits 
under  the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cannon  when  he 
Introduced  the  last  two  above-mentioned 
bills,  which  appear  under  a  separate  head- 
ing-) 

By  Mr.  CANNON: 

S.  261.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  time 
to  certain  homestead  entrymen  In  the  State 
of  Arizona  to  establisli  actual  permanent 
residence;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  262.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Milagros 
Aragon  Neri;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See   the   remarks   of   Mr.   Cannon    when 
he  Introduced  the  first  above-mentioned  bill, 
which   appear    under   a   separate   heading.) 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

S.  263.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Honorata  A. 
Vda  de  Narra;  and 

S.  264.  A  bllLfor  the  relief  of  Marko  Mark- 
ovic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  265.  A  bill  to  confirm  In  the  State  of 
Utah  title  to  lands  lying  below  the  meander 
line  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  such  State; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  266.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Chuck 
Ying:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

S.  267.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  cost  of 
certain  investigations  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation shall  be  nonreimbursable;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

S.  268.  A  bill  to  provide  an  elected  mayor, 
city  council,  and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Coliunbla. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 

S.  269.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  additional  per- 
sonal exemption  for  a  taxpayer  or  a  spoii.se 
who  is  disabled;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

S.  270.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  B. 
Drcysprlng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  271  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959,  with  re- 
spect to  the  contribution  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment toward  health  benefit  protection  for 
employees  and  annuitants  and  members  of 
their  families; 

S.  272.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended;  and 

S.  273.  A  bill  to  improve  the  financing  of 
the  civil  service  retirement  system,  and  to 
amend  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  to 
provide  for  retirement  on  full  annuity  at  age 
55  after  30  years  of  service;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.  274.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adjustments  In 
the  lands  or  Interests  therein  acquired  for 
the  Hartwell  Dam  project.  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  by  the  reconveyance  of  certain 
lands  or  interests  therein  to  the  former  own- 
ers thereof; 

S.  275.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adjustments 
In  the  lands  or  interests  therein  acquired 
for  the  Clarks  Hill  Dam  and  Reservoir  proj- 
ect, South  Carolina,  by  the  reconveyance  of 
certain  lands  or  Interests  therein  to  the 
former  owners  thereof;  and 

S.  276.  A  bill  to  provide  a  residence  for 
congressional  and  Supreme  Court  pages;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnston  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  SYMINGTON : 

S.  277.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  permit  foreign-flag  ves- 
sels to  transport  passengers  between  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  to  attend  the 
seventh  assembly  of  the  World  Convention  of 
Churches  of  Christ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

S.  278.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  so  as  to  provide  for  reduc- 
tions in  aid  to  countries  in  which  property 
of  the  United  States  Is  damaged  or  destroyed 
by  mob  action;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD : 

S.  279.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frank  E. 
Christenson  and  Patricia  Chrlstenson; 

S.  280.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jack  L. 
Curtis;  and 

S.  281.  A  mil  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
Shek  Mah;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Metcalf)  : 

S.  282.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  the  construction,   recon- 
struction,   and   improvement  of   the  Alaska 
Highway;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Burdick,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee)  : 

S.  283.  A  bill   to   amend  section  8  of   the 
Soil   Conservation   and   Domestic   Allotment 
Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  284.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Uias 
Stillanidls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  285.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  to  establish  policies  with  re- 
spect to  productive  capital  investments  of 
the  Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
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S.  286.  A  bill  to  requlrp  Members  of  Con- 
gress., certain  other  offlcens.  and  employees 
of  the  United  States,  and  certain  offlcials 
of  political  parties  to  file  statement;;  dis- 
closing the  amount  and  sources  of  their 
Incomes,  the  value  of  their  assets,  and  their 
de  lings  in  securities  and  commodities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mouse  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
uiider  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  MORSE  i  for  lumself.  Mr.  Ran- 
LoLVH.  and  Mr.  Yaruokoi'gh)  : 

S.  287  A.  bill  to  provide  fellowships  for 
graduate  study  leading  to  a  masters  dci;rce 
for  element.iry  aiic!  ^econdary  school  teach- 
ers; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mon^E  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MORSE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

RANDOLPH) : 

S  288.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  874. 
81st  Congress.  In  order  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  local  educational  agencies  In  the 
education  of  children  of  needy  families  and 
children  residing  in  areas  of  substantial 
tn>.employment  with  unemployed  parents; 
and 

S.  289.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Laws  815 
and  874.  8lst  Ccngiers.  to  provide  financial 
assistance  in  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  areas  affected  by  a  major  disaster; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  V/el-: 
fare.  ' 

(See  the  rem.irks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MORSE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
CooPEs) : 
S.  290.  A  bill  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
court  and  jury  functions  in  criminal  cases; 
and 

S.  291.  A  bill  to  effectuate  the  provision  of 
the  sixth  amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion requiring  that  defendants  in  criminal 
cases  be  given  the  right  to  a  speedy  trial;  to 
tlie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  sep,~.rate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  292.  A  bill  to  regulate  private  employ- 
ment agencies  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and 

S.  293.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  community  college  and  a 
public  college  of  arts  and  sciences  In  the 
District  of  Cnlumbir,;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separite  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Murphy  )  : 
S.  294.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  coordinated 
development  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
Paclflc  Southwest,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchel  when  he 
Introduced  llie  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.  295.  A  bin  to  establish  the  Guadalupe 
Mountains  National  Park  in  Texas;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborouch  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separrte  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BAY'H  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  B.^rtlett.  Mr.  Bible.  Mr. 
BoCGS.  Mr.  Brfwstfr.  Mr.  Bvrdxck, 
Mr.  BvRD  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Carlson, 
Mr.  C.'.SE.  Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dirksen, 
Mr.  DoDD.  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Doug- 
las. Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Ervin.  Mr. 
Fannin.  Mr.  Fong.  Mr.  Grtteninc. 
Mr   Hart,  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Hicken- 


LooPER.    Mr.    Inouye,    Mr.    Jackson. 
Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  North   Carolina,  Mr.  Jordan 
of  Idaho.  Mr.  Kuchel.  Mr.  Long  of 
Miss^nirl.  Mr.  Magnuson    Mr.  Mans- 
field.  Mr.   McCarthy.   Mr.   McClel- 
lan,  Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  McGovern.  Mr. 
MflNTYUE.   Mr.    Metcalf.    Mr.    MoN- 
roney.  Mr,  Morse.  Mr.  Morton.  Mr. 
Moss.  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Muskie      Mr.     Nelson.     Mrs.     Keu- 
BERCER.   Mr.   Pastore.   Mr.   Pell,   Mr. 
PuoiiTY.    Mr.    Proxmire,    Mr.    Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  RiBicoFF.  Mr.  Robertson, 
Mr.    Saitonst.vll,    Mr.    Scott,    Mr. 
Simpson,  Mr.  Siviathers,  Mr.  Spark- 
man.  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  Symington, 
Mr.   Tydings.  Mr.  Yarborouch,  Mr. 
Young    of    North    Dakota,    and    Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio)  : 
S.J.  Res.  1.  Joint   resolution    proposing   an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stiites  relating  to  succession  to  the  Presiden- 
cy and  Vice  Presidency  and  to  cases  wliere  the 
President  is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See   the  remarks  of  Mr.   Bayh   when   he' 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  vinder  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    DIRKSEN     (for    nimsolf.    Mr. 
A:k::n,    Mr.    Allott.    Mr.    Bennett, 
Mr.  Boggs.  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Cooper. 
Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  CuRris,  Mr.  Domi- 
NicK,    Mr.    Fannin,    Mr.   Fong.    Mr. 
Kickenlooper.      Mr.     Hruska.     Mr. 
Jordan   of   Idaho.   Mr.   Kuchel.   Mr. 
Miller.  Mr.  Morton.  Mr.  Mlndt,  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Prouiy, 
Mr.     Saltonstall,    Mr.    Scott,    Mr. 
Simpson.    Mrs.    Smith.    Mr.    Thur- 
mond. Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware.  Mr.  Young  of  North  Da- 
kota.    Mr.     Symington,     and     Mr. 
Holland) : 
S.J.  Res.  2.  Joint   resolution   proposing   an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  preserve  to  the  people  of  each  State 
power  to  determine  the  composition  of  its 
legislature   and    the   apportionment    of   the 
membership  thereof  In  accordance  with  law 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
introdticed  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  imder  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
SJ.  Res.  3.  Joint  resolution  extending  the 
date  for  transmission  of  the  budget  and  the 
economic  report;  considered  and  passed, 
without  amendment. 

(Sec  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mrs.  SMITH    (for  her.'^elf  and   Mr. 
Aiken  )  : 
S.J.  Res.  4.  Joint   re.solution   proposing   an 
nmeniimont     to    the    ConsiKution     of    the 
United  Str.tes  providing  for  nomination  of 
candld;.tes  for  President  ?nd  Vice  President, 
and  for  election  of  such  candidates  by  popu- 
lr<r  vote:  to  tne  Comr.:ittee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.J.  Res.  5.  Joint    resolution    to    designate 
the  bridge  cro^5lng   the  Washington  Chan- 
nel of  the  Potomac  River  on  Interstate  Route 
93.  ne:ir  ihc  intersection  of  the  extension  of 
13th    and    G   Streets    SW.,   as    the    "Francis 
Case  Memorial  Bridge";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 
S.J.  Res.  6.  Joint    resolution   proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relating  to  cases  where  the  Presi- 
dent is  unable  to  dir.charge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hruska  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  sepr.rate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  .Saltonstall)  : 
S.J.  Res.  7.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  providing  for  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PELL: 
SJ.  Res.  8.  Joint    resolution    to    authorize 
the  dl.strlbutlon  in  the  United  States  of  the 
film  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Information  Agen- 
cy   entitled    "Years    of    Lightning.    Day    of 
Drums,"  depleting  events  in  the  adminisir.i- 
tion  of  the  late  Presicient  John  F.  Kennedy: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  McGEE : 
S.J.  Res.  9.  Joint  resolution  to  cancel  any 
unpaid   reimbursable   construction   costs  of 
the    Wind    River    Indian    Irrigation    project. 
Wyoming,   chargeable   against   certain  non- 
Indian  lands;  and 

S.J.  Res.  10.  Joint  resolution  to  determine 
the  susceptibility  of  minerals  to  electromet- 
allurgical  processes,  and  for  otlier  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.J.  Res.  11.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.     MUNDT     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Thurmond,     Mr.     McCi.ellan,     Mr. 
Hruska.  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr. 
Boggs.      Mr.      Stennis.      and      Mr. 
p-rouTY)  : 
S  J.  Res.  12.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the     Constitution    of    the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  pi 
the   President    and    Vice    President;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FONG: 
S.J.  Res.  13.  Joint  resolution   to  authorize 
a  contribution  to  certain  inhabitants  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  for  death  and  injury  of  per- 
sons, and  tor  use  of  and  damage  to  private 
property,  arising  from  acts  and  omissions  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  or  members  thereof, 
after  August   15.   1945,   and   before  April  28. 
1952;    to    the   Committee    on  Foreign   Rela- 
tions. 

By    Mr.    HOLLAND    (for   himself.   Mr 

Robertson,    Mr.    Carlson,    and    Mr. 

Bennett)  : 

S.J.  Res.  14.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 

the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  construct  a 

memorial  to  James  Madison,  and  for  other 

purposes;    to   the  Committee  on  Rules  and 

Administration. 

By  Mr.  MiLLER: 
S.J.  Res.  15.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Ccnstltution  of  the  United 
States  rclatii.g  to  vacancies  in  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  he 
introduced  the  abo.e  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
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CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

PROPOSED    REORGANIZATION    ACT 
OF  1965 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  honored  today  to  make  a  speech  on 
the  Reorganization  Act  which  I  hope  will 
become  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1965. 
I  am  especially  honored  that  my  distin- 
guished, fine,  and  brilliant  young  junior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
tMr.  Harris!  is  presiding  for  the  first 
time  over  the  Senate,  as  I  introduce  legis- 
lation, which  I  think  will  in  the  passage 
of  time  become  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant acts  of  the  present  Congress.  The 
junior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris]  is  the  first  of  this 
year's  Senate  class  to  act  as  Presiding 


Officer  and,  other  than  the  President  pro 
umpoie  and  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore,  is  the  first  Senator  to  occupy 
the  chair  this  session. 

Oklahoma  is  very  proud  of  the  record 
of  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Harris  not  only  adds  to  our  backlog  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  representatives  from 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  in  the  Senate,  but 
he  also  is  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Coif, 
which  is,  of  course,  comparable  to  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  in  the  law  school.  It 
is  an  honor  to  have  him  preside  at  the 
time  when  I  make  my  first  speech  this 
session.  I  know  that  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  will  be  of  great  as- 
sistance in  resolving  the  many  difficul- 
ties and  troublesome  issues  which  will 
be  before  this  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  concurrent  resolution 
to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  lie  on  the  table 
until  Januai-y  8  in  order  to  permit  other 
Members  who  may  wish  to  do  so  to  join 
as  cosponsors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
cancurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred:  and,  without 
objection,  the  resolution  will  lie  on  the 
table  as  requested  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con. 
Res.  2)  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Orgraiization  of  Congress,  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Monboney  <for  himself 
and  other  Senators^  was  received,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
A(iministration,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  ScJiate  [the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  is  here- 
hy  established  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  committee)  to  be  composed 
of  six  Members  of  the  Senate  (not  more  than 
three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the 
majority  party)  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  six  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  (not  more  than 
three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the 
majority  party)  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  committee  shall  select  a  chairman  and 
a  vice  chairman  from  among  Its  members. 
No  recommendation  shall  be  made  by  the 
committee  except  upon  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Members  representing  each  House,  taken 
separately. 

Sec.  2.  The  committee  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  of  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  recommend  improvements 
in  such  organization  and  operation  with  a 
view  toward  strengthening  the  Congress, 
simplifying  its  operations,  improving  its  re- 
lationships with  other  branches  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  enabling  It 
better  to  meet  its  responsibilities  under  the 
Constitution.  This  study  shall  include,  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to.  the  organization  and 
operation  of  each  House  of  the  Congress;  the 
relationship  between  the  two  Houses;  the 
relationships  between  the  Congress  and  other 
branches  of  the  Government;  the  employ- 
ment and  remuneration  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  respective  Houses  and  officers 
and  employees  of  the  committees  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress;  and  the  structure  of,  and 
the  relationships  between,  the  various  stand- 


ing, special,  and  select  committees  of  the 
Congress:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this 
concurrent  resolution  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  committee  to  make  any  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  rules,  parlia- 
mentary procedure,  practices,  and  or  prece- 
dents of  either  House,  or  the  consideration 
of  any  matter  on  the  floor  of  either  House: 
Provided  further.  That  the  language  em- 
ployed lierein  shall  not  prohibit  the  commit- 
tee from  studying  and  recommending  the 
consolidations  and  reorganization  of 
committees. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  author- 
ized to  sit  and  act  at  stt€h  places  and  times 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  to  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
such  books,  papers,  and  documents,  to  ad- 
minister such  oaths,  to  take  such  testimony, 
to  procure  such  printing  and  binding,  and  to 
make  such  expenditures,  as  it\jleems 
advisable. 

(b)  The  committee  is  empowered  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  ex- 
perts, consultants,  technicians,  and  clerical 
and  stenographic  assistants  as  it  deems 
necessary  and  advisable. 

(c)  The  expenses  of  the  committee,  which 
shall  not  exceed  $150,000  through  January 
31,  1966,  shaU  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  signed  by 
the  chairman. 

(d)  The  committee  shall  report  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  results  of  its  study,  together 
with  Its  recommendations,  the  first  report 
being  made  not  later  than  120  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  concurrent  resolution. 
If  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
or  both,  are  in  recess  or  have  adjourned,  the 
report  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, or  both,  as  the  case  may  be. 
All  reports  and  findings  of  the  committee 
shall,  when  received,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the 
Senate  and  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  happy  to  announce  t;hat  47 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  indicated 
a  desire  to  be  listed  as  cosponsors.  I 
am  deeply  grateful  for  this  support. 
These  Senators  are:  Senator  Proxmire, 
Senator  Hickenlooper,  Senator  Moss. 
Senator  Edward  Long  of  Missouri,  Sen- 
ator Harris.  Senator  Smith,  Senator 
Bartlett,  Senator  McClellan.  Senator 
Neuberger.  Senator  Yarborough.  Sen- 
ator RiBicoFF,  Senator  Metcalf,  Senator 
Saltonstall.  Senator  Smathers,  Senator 
Stephen  Young  of  Ohio,  Senator  Morse, 
Senator  McIntyre,  Senator  Pearson. 
Senator  Bennett,  Senator  Gruening. 
Senator  Boggs.  Senator  Morton,  Senator 
Muskie,  Senator  Dominick,  Senator 
Miller,  Senator  McGovern,  Senator 
Randolph,  Senator  Bible,  Senator  Nel- 
son. Senator  Thurmond,  Senator  Mundt, 
Senator  Hartke,  Senator  McGee,  Sen- 
ator Bayh,  Senator  Burdick,  Senator 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Senator  Ty- 
pings, Senator  Church,  Senator  Hart, 
Senator  Kuchel,  Senator  Hruska,  Sen- 
ator Fong,  Senator  Scott,  Senator 
Brewster,  Senator  Curtis,  Senator  Al- 
lott, and  Senator  Pell. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  other  Senators 
who  wish  to  sponsor  this  resolution  cre- 
ating the  bipartisan  commission  will  add 
their  names  to  it  by  January  8. 

I  wish  to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
of  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  resolution 
would  carry  with  it  the  designation  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2.  Could 
it  continue  to  have  that  designation,  if 
it  should  lie  on  the  table  for  additional 
cosponsorship  until  January  8? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That 
can  be  done. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
In  respect  to  the  letter  I  wrote  to  each 
Member  of  the  Senate,  enclosing  a  copy 
of  the  resolution,  47  Senators  have  indi- 
cated a  desire  to  be  cosK**isors.  I  am 
greatly  heartened  by  the  support  for  this 
resolution. 

The  resolution  provides  for  a  commit- 
tee composed  of  six  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  six  Members  of  the  House  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaiier.    Not  more  than 
three  Members  from  each  House  could 
be  of  the  majority  party.    The  commit- 
tee would  be  directed  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  study  of  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  Congress  and  to  submit 
recommendations  designed  to  strengthen 
and  streamline  congressional  procedures 
and  operations  with  a  view  toward  im- 
proving the  relationship  of  Congress  with 
the  other  branches  of  our  tripartite  Na- 
tional Government.     Constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Congress  will  thus 
be  maintained  in  an  improved  manner. 
As  I  have  previously  stated,  this  reso- 
lution is  almost  identical  to  the  concur- 
rent  resolution   sponsored   by    the   late 
Senator  La  FoUette  and  myself  which 
was  passed  by  the  Congress  in  1945.    The 
differences  are  of  a  technical  nature  and 
relate  to  expenses  of  the  committee  and 
limitations    on   staff    and    stenographic 
help.     The  joint  committee  established 
in  1945  made  recommendations  w-hich 
were  the  basis  for  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946— which  was  the 
first  major  reorganization  of  Congress  in 
60  years.   Now  that  20  years  have  passed, 
the  Congress  is  again  in  need  of  major 
reorganization. 

Congress  has  always  been,  and  I  hope 
Congress  always  will  be,  an  institution 
capable  of  adapting  to  new  conditions 
and  new  needs.  The  work  of  Congress 
changes  as  the  world  changes.  To  a 
major  degree,  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  have  become 
far  more  complex  as  our  society  and  our 
economic  system  have  increased  in  com- 
plexity. In  this  era  of  fantastic  tech- 
nological and  engineering  advancement 
Congress  must  deal  with  myriad  prob- 
lems and  matters  as  diverse  as  the  ele- 
ments that  go  into  the  makeup  of  our 
civihzation  and  social  order. 

Without  hesitation  we  now  must  delve 
into  the  difficulties  associated  with  the 
great  adventures  of  our  time,  discussing 
lunar  landings  and  fly-bys  past  Mars 
and  supersonic  airplanes  that  will  span 
the  Atlantic  in  21^2  hours.  We  must  ap- 
propriate billions  upon  billions  for  mis- 
siles with  intercontinental  ranges  and  for 
hundreds  of  other  terribly  important 
defense  and  security  items.  Yet  Con- 
gress maintains,  and  must  always  main- 
tain, the  beautiful  and  orderly  tradi- 
tions, precedents  and  procedures  that  are 
the  heritage  of  the  legislative  branch 
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from  the  great  days  of  Webster  and  Cal- 
houn and  other  illustrious  leaders  of  the 
past. 

This  proposed  study  of  various  means 
of  renovating  and  updating  our  congres- 
sional operating  techniques  need  not  do 
violence  or  damage  of  the  slightest  kind 
to  either  the  traditions  or  the  more 
efflcient  aspects  of  the  Congress.  We 
revere  the  traditions  such  as  the  snuff- 
boxes there  in  the  front  of  the  Chamber. 
These  nice  but  uncomfortable  chairs, 
these  old-fashioned  but  charming  ma- 
hogany desks,  the  blotting  sand  and  the 
archaic  mkwells — these  are  great  tra- 
ditions and  they  do  not  detract  to  the 
slightest  degree  from  the  diligent  pursuit 
of  our  duties. 

However,  there  are  other  aspects  of  the 
Congress  not  so  charming  and  not  so 
visible  as  its  furnishings  and  decor. 
Some  of  these  traditions  now  interfere 
with  our  work  to  a  degree  that  they 
should  be  examined  at  length. 

Cei-tainly  the  American  people  expect 
the  Congress  to  improve  its  performance. 
Many  citizens  are  convinced  that  there 
are  better  ways  to  handle,  or  perhaps 
even  to  balance,  the  $100  billion  budget 
through  modern  accounting  and  com- 
puter techniques. 

Many  citizens  wonder  why  the  Con- 
press,  with  so  much  on  its  agenda,  con- 
tinues to  hold  a  Tuesday  to  Thursday 
schedule  most  weeks.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Capitol  visitors  have  been 
puzzled  when  they  visit  the  galleries  ex- 
pecting to  hear  a  debate  on  a  tax  bill  that 
has  been  publicized  widely  throughout 
the  land,  but  instead  find  one  or  two 
lonely  Members  on  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber  discussing  something  entirely 
different — say.  perhaps,  an  amendment 
to  the  fishing  laws  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  We  who  serve  in  Congress 
have  always  found  ourselves  to  be  con- 
sistent targets  for  jokesters  and  cartoon- 
ists. The  lampoonings  and  caricatures, 
however,  are  beginning  to  wear  thin. 
There  is  a  strident  and  persistent  de- 
mand for  improved  congressional  prac- 
tices. 

I  need  not  remind  any  of  my  colleagues 
that  the  problems  of  1965  are  far  differ- 
ent from  the  problems  of  1955  or  1945  or 
1925  or  1905.  There  was  a  time  when 
Congress  would  ordinarily  meet  for  only 
3  or  4  months  each  year.  It  would  take 
up  a  few  bills,  some  about  tariffs,  some 
about  rivers  and  harbors,  maybe  passing 
legislation  to  build  a  few  new  post  offices. 
and  then  adjourn  for  9  months. 

Our  workload  in  this  era  defies  simple 
description.  The  Congress  must  be  re- 
sponsible for  policies  affecting  virtually 
every  facet  of  human  affah's.  This  is  a 
big  country  and  it  is  growing.  Its  prob- 
lems have  grown  larger  as  it  has  ex- 
panded to  become  the  leader  of  the  free 
world.  We  cannot  expect  our  problems 
to  grow  any  easier  or  our  solutions  to  be 
less  difBcult  to  arrive  at.  Congress  must 
be  prepared  for  the  responsibilities 
ahead.  As  the  Nation  grows  in  strength 
and  security,  so  must  Congress  prove 
stronger  and  more  eflflcient  as  a  bulwark 
of  our  national  system. 

I  hardly  need  remind  you  also  that 
the  100  Senators  with  staff  assistants  and 
the  435  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  their  assistants  total  fewer 


than  the  number  required  to  run  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  cost  of 
operating  the  entire  Congress.  $89  mil- 
lion— Members'  and  staff  assistants'  sal- 
aries and  other  associated  expenses,  ex- 
clusive of  building  costs — totals  less  than 
the  cost  of  the  Federal  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  $110  million. 

Yet.  Congress  is  expected  to  hold  up 
its  .share  of  the  responsibility  in  our  tri- 
partite system  of  governmont.  It  must 
hold  iK'aring.s  and  allocate  the  funds  for 
all  2.300  departments,  agencies,  offices, 
and  bureaus  of  government,  containing 
nearly  two  and  a  half  miilion  employees. 
It  must  by  law  raise  the  necessary  taxes 
to  meet  these  costs,  plus  the  tens  of  bil- 
lions needed  for  global  defense  and  the 
exploration  of  space.  It  must  be  as  ex- 
pert as  possible  on  whether  our  Gemini 
or  Apollo  capsules  can  compare  with 
their  Russian  counterparts. 

It  must  provide  for  trade  policies  that 
will  build  up  our  exports,  yet  guard 
against  tariffs  so  low  that  they  destroy 
domestic  markets.  It  must  maintain  a 
balance  of  payments  favorable  to  the 
United  States,  but  at  the  same  time  per- 
mit huge  expenditures,  both  public  and 
private,  in  dozens  of  foreign  countries. 

Proposals  dealing  with  the  taxes, 
trade,  transportation,  and  health  of  our 
190  million  Americans  account  for  a 
large  proportion  of  bills.  But  on  top  of 
this  duty  is  the  enormous  problem  of 
passing  on  appropriations  bills  to  allo- 
cate funds  for  all  the  Government  agen- 
cies and  installations.  With  the  budget 
now  ranging  toward  SlOO  billion,  this  job 
alone  is  enough  to  consume  nearly  half 
the  time  of  the  Congress,  if  we  are  to 
justify  every  item  and  ask  all  the  ques- 
tions that  might  reveal  any  waste  or 
extravagance. 

Only  through  specialization  can  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  qualify  as  experts  in  any 
single  field  of  governmental  activity.  Yet 
evei-y  Member  of  Congress,  regardless  of 
whether  he  has  undertaken  a  specialty 
or  not,  has  to  assume  responsibility  in 
connection  with  the  entire  gamut  of 
Federal  problems,  domestic  and  inter- 
national. This  across-the-board  re- 
sponsibility sometimes  gives  the  execu- 
tive branch  an  advantage,  for  most  of 
our  people  in  the  various  executive  de- 
partments work  only  in  limited  and  spe- 
cialized fields.  Their  programs  and 
plans  take  form  usually  after  long  intra- 
agency  conferences  and  considerations. 
By  contrast,  the  work  of  the  Congress, 
from  the  beginning  of  hearings  on  a  bill 
until  its  final  passage,  is  done  in  a  gold- 
fish bowl  under  the  glare  of  worldwide 
news  media  coverage.  When  a  depart- 
ment or  agency  miscues,  it  often  can 
make  quiet  corrections  behind  the 
scenes.  But  when  Congress  makes  a 
boo-boo,  it  is  on  the  6  o'clock  news  and 
the  front  pages  everywhere. 

When  Senator  Robert  M.  La  FoUette 
and  I  started  to  work  on  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  we  thought 
that  the  capacity  of  the  Congress  then 
had  been  stretched  to  the  limit.  Coming 
out  of  World  War  II.  we  had  little  idea 
that  the  workload,  which  then  seemed 
enormous,  would  continue  to  grow  with 
each  new  year. 

Twenty  years  ago,  about  the  time  the 
first    Reorganization    Act    was    being 


launched,  the  Congress  received  6,539 
bills.  This  was  in  the  1st  session  of  the 
78th  Congress. 

Tlmi  years  later,  in  1953,  the  1st  session 
of  the  83d  Congress  received  10,695  bills, 
and,  in  1959.  In  the  1st  session  of  the 
86th,  it  received  a  total  of  13.847  bills  in 
both  Houses.  In  the  1st  session  of  the 
88th  a  total  of  14.168  bills  were  intro- 
duced. 

I  am  reciting  these  figures  as  proof 
that  Congress  needs  to  remodel  its  legis- 
lative machinery,  with  proper  proce- 
dures for  committee  action  and  floor  de- 
bate, to  do  a  better  job  on  the  mammoth 
problems  that  are  thrust  upon  it  for 
settlement  each  year.  These  are  the 
problems  that  require  days  and  some- 
times weeks  of  study  to  be  sure  that  the 
jokers  and  mistakes  are  discovered  and 
eliminated  before  a  new  law  is  jiassed. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  Con- 
gress could  improve  its  machinery — some 
involving  major  changes,  others  of  a 
minor  nature.  The  proposed  joint  com- 
mittee could  take  testimony  on  these 
suggested  changes  and  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress.  The  areas  of 
major  importance,  in  my  opinion,  which 
require  immediate  attention  are: 

First.  Congressional  procedure  for 
dealing  with  the  Federal  budget. 

Second.  Committee  operation. 

Third.  Earlier  adjournment  or  speci- 
fied recess  periods. 

Fourth.  Reducing  the  individual  Mem- 
ber's caseload. 

In  addition  to  these  major  changes, 
there  are  many  minor  changes  which 
could  be  made  to  strengthen  Congress 
and  simplify  its  operation.  Among  them 
are: 

First.  Hiring  an  architect  for  the  Cap- 
itol who  is  really  a  distinguished  archi- 
tect in  his  own  right — someone  with 
great  talent  and  imagination. 

Second.  Hiring  a  construction  man- 
ager to  oversee  all  construction  work  on 
Capitol  Hill  or  calling  upon  the  services 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  or  the  GSA's 
building  department. 

Third.  Hiring  a  business  manager  who 
would  be  responsible  for  the  operations 
of  all  Capitol  buildings  and  would  keep 
them  as  clean  as  the  capitol  buildings 
in  many  of  the  smaller  nations  as  a  re- 
sult of  diligent  housekeeping  work. 

Fourth.  Putting  the  Capitol  guides 
under  civil  service — and  with  retirement 
for  their  accumulated  service. 

This,  perhaps,  is  the  only  capitol  In 
the  world  where  the  people — who  pay 
the  expenses  of  running  the  govern- 
ment— are  charged  a  25-cent  fee  for  the 
privilege  of  viewing  the  operation  of  the 
peoples  branch  of  the  Government, 
which  is  the  Congress. 

All  of  these  things — both  major  and 
minor — should  be  considered  by  a  joint 
committee  of  the  Congress. 

The  greatest  problem  the  Congress  has 
is  dealing  annually  with  a  Federal  budget 
of  $100  billion.  Congress  does  not 
have  the  proper  tools  to  do  the  job. 

Today,  the  Appropriations  Committees 
and  their  staffs  WTestle  with  a  task  that 
is  impossible  with  our  present  machinery. 
We  are  literally  attempting  to  nm  a 
business  10  times  as  large  as  A.T.  &  T., 
the   Santa   Fe   Railroad,   and  General 
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Motors  combined,  with  machinery  as 
obsolete  as  a  quill  pen.  a  slanting  book- 
keeper's desk  and  an  old-fashioned  high 

There  are  ways  in  which  automatic 
data  processing  could  be  brought  in  to 
serve  as  an  invaluable  aid  in  as.sembling, 
comparing,  and  consolidating  Govern- 
ment expenditure  figures,  bringing  them 
in  line  with  good  management  practices. 
I  am  not  an  auditor,  but  I  am  sure  we 
would  find  the  talent  to  give  such  mod- 
ernization and  automation  a  good  try. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  accounts  must 
be  examined.  The  magnitude  of  the 
task  by  the  old  method  of  oral  testimony 
is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  human 
mind  to  absorb  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  words  that  are  taken  down  in 
shorthand  and  transcribed  at  all  these 
various  hearings. 

The  primary  function  of  the  Congress 
is  still  the  exercise  of  power  of  the  purse. 
I  repeat,  the  powers  of  the  purse  rest  only 
In  the  Congress. 

If  we  use  this  power  well,  we  can  and 
will  be  able  to  control  the  size  of  Govern- 
ment, its  activities,  and  the  number  of 
people  who  find  their  way  on  or  off  the 
payroll.  This  is  the  major  responsibility 
given  to  the  Congress  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. We  dare  not  fail  in  this  assign- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  seeking  ways  to  improve 
accounting  machinery  through  automa- 
tion, many  good,  bad,  and  mediocre  sug- 
gestions have  been  made  along  many 
lines.  They  should  be  studied  carefully. 
Only  such  a  study  can  separate  the  good 
suggestions  from  the  bad. 

First.  Establish  a  joint  committee  on 
the  budget,  composed  of  both  House  and 
Senate  Members  and  a  joint  staff  of  ex- 
perts. They  could  advise  and  assist  the 
regular  Appropriations  Committees  in 
fixing  the  funding  levels  of  Government 
agencies. 

Second.  Prepare  a  legislative  budget. 
This  was  provided  in  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  but  it  was  never 
carried  out.  It  would  empower  the  Con- 
gress to  set  a  ceiling  for  its  total  appro- 
priations at  the  outset  of  each  session  in 
order  to  fit  the  separate  bills  into  the 
overall  plan  and  into  a  balanced  budget. 

Third.  Consolidate  our  present  13 
separate  appropriations  bills  into  a  single 
annual  consolidated  general  appropria- 
tion act,  cari-ying  funds  for  all  Govern- 
ment departments. 

This  was  tried  once  in  the  fifties  and 
was  abandoned,  I  believe,  after  one  ses- 
sion. 

Fourth.  Divide  appropriation  bill  re- 
sponsibility between  House  and  Senate. 
Each  House  would  originate  half  the  bills, 
thus  avoiding  delay  in  passage  until 
late  in  the  session  each  year.  This  per- 
haps would  be  another  controversial  sug- 
gestion, but  it  is  offered  only  as  another 
suggestion  that  may  be  available  for 
study. 

Fifth.  Establish  in  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  a  special  personnel  section, 
whose  principal  duty  would  be  to  screen 
minutely — I  repeat,  screen  minutely — 
leqijpsts  for  additional  Federal  employ- 
ees. 'They  should  also  plan  for  better 
utilization  of  existing  Government  work- 
ers. 


Sixth.  Provide  for  a  separate  session 
each  year  to  consider  only  the  appropria- 
tion bills. 

Seventh.  Extend  appropriation  bills  to 
cover  2 -year  periods  so  that  Congress 
could  concentrate  on  legislation  in  one 
session  and  appropriations  in  the  next, 
with  provisions  for  emergencies. 

Eighth.  Require  all  legislative  bills  to 
authorize  new  expenditures  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  report  specifying  the  annual 
cost  of  such  program. 

Ninth.  Amend  House  rules  to  restrict 
back-door  spending. 

Tenth.  Limit  the  use  of  supple- 
mental and  deficiency  appropriation 
bills  to  emergency  needs. 

Eleventh.  Require  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  all  appropriation  bills. 

I  again  emphasize  that  these  are  only 
a  few  of  the  many  proposals  that  may  be 
suggested  and  considered  carefully  at  the 
hearings. 

Certainly  the  passage  of  appropria- 
tion bills  before  the  beginning  of  the  fis- 
cal year  on  July  1  would  encourage  bet- 
ter management  of  Govei-nment  depart- 
ments. With  the  public  closely  aware 
of  the  congressional  duty  to  control  the 
expenditures  of  Government,  the  failure 
properly  to  exercise  this  most  important 
function  has  brought  heavy  criticism  up- 
on the  Congress. 

At  fault,  primarily,  are  the  systems 
used  to  control  expenditures.  The  staff 
members  for  the  appropriations  commit- 
tees of  both  Houses  are  of  highest  cali- 
ber and  experience.  But  no  matter  how 
skilled  or  experienced  any  staff  member 
is — or  any  Congressman  or  Senator  for 
that  matter — he  is  unable  to  get  on  top 
of  and  know  every  item  in  an  appro- 
priation bill  totaling  $50  billions  of  dol- 
lars, or  in  the  case  of  other  than  defense 
appropriations,  ranging  downward  from 
that  figure  to  amounts  ranging  from  $5 
to  $10  bilUon. 

An  improvement  in  systems,  with  data 
processing  and  other  accounting  aids, 
plus  the  addition  of  auditors  to  simplify 
the  budget  and  to  reveal  clearly  the  ex- 
penditures provided  by  the  bills,  is  long 
overdue.  A  few  dollars  spent  for  added 
staff  and  added  organization  of  the  budg- 
et requests  into  clearly  understandable 
accounts  would  pay  off  100  times  its  cost. 
Under  such  a  system,  if  it  can  be 
worked  out.  we  can  quickly  identify  the 
peaks  and  valleys  of  costs,  and  place  in- 
dividual responsibility  for  high  costs  on 
the  administrators  of  such  departments. 
Today  we  have  no  comparative  analysis 
whatsoever.  The  administrative  spend- 
ers and  the  administrative  savers  all  look 
alike  in  today's  appropriation  system. 

The  level  of  appropriations  and  the 
care  with  which  funds  are  granted  in- 
fluence the  quaUty  of  government  as 
much  as  any  regulatory  laws  that  are 
passed.  Reform  in  this  field  would  bring 
great  credit  upon  the  Congress. 

Another  area  where  great  improve- 
ment could  be  made  is  in  committee  op- 
erations. The  committees  are  the  heart 
and  key  to  any  improvement  in  con- 
gressional machinery.  As  the  committee 
work  is  improved,  the  speed  and  efficiency 
of  handling  legislation  will  be  greatly 
accelerated.  The  holdup  of  our  legis- 
lative program  last  session  in  the  Senate, 


and  I  suspect  in  the  House,  was  often 
caused  by  logjams  in  the  committees. 
Until  the  bills  are  reported  to  the  House 
or  Senate  by  the  standing  committees, 
they  cannot  be  considered  on  the  floor. 
The  key  point  in  the  passage  of  all 
legislation  is  at  the  committee  level. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  the  bills  approved 
by  committees  are  passed  by  the  House 
or  Senate,  and  the  committee  versions 
generally  remain  95  percent  unchanged. 
No  bill  is  likely  to  pass  unless  it  has  com- 
mittee approval.  Therefore,  the  quality 
of  committee  work  and  the  expedition  of 
its  business  are  of  primary  importance  to 
the  legislative  process. 

This  importance  is  recognized  in  the 
great  variety  of  proposals  for  improving 
committee  procedures.  Two  proposals 
were  adopted  by  the  Senate  in  the  last 
Congress — one  to  pennit  committees  to 
sit  during  the  morning  hour  and  the 
other  establishing  a  rule  of  germaneness. 
Both  are  helpful  in  speeding  up  the  han- 
dling of  bills. 

Other  proposals  among  many  for  im- 
proving the  committee  system  that  may 
be  studied  include: 

First.  The  selection  of  committee 
chairmen  by  secret  ballot  rather  than  by 
the  rules  of  seniority.  A  few  hazards  of 
the  present  system  are  evident.  Those 
Senators  who  can  continue  to  be  re- 
elected move  inexorably  toward  the 
chairmanship,  where  they  can  prevent  or 
at  least  delay  consideration  of  major 
legislation  referred  to  their  committees, 
regardless  of  the  overwhelming  national 
interest.  Yet  most  of  the  substitutes,  in- 
cluding the  proposed  selection  by  secret 
ballot,  have  their  own  hazards,  and  can 
split  the  committee  members  into  splint- 
ers of  special  interest.  Perhaps  some 
plan  or  compromise  that  would  retain 
the  rule  of  seniority  but  limit  the  chair- 
man's term,  perhaps  by  years.  At  the 
end  of  his  term  the  chairmanship  could 
be  passed  along  to  the  next  senior  mem- 
ber. I  have  seen  the  suggestion  that  the 
chairmanship  should  be  limited  by  age — 
65  or  70.  Certainly  care  should  be  taken 
so  only  future  chairmen  would  be  affect- 
ed by  such  suggestions. 

Second.  Permit  a  majority  of  a  com- 
mittee to  convene  meetings,  consider 
matters  within  their  jurisdiction,  and 
end  debate  by  moving  the  previous  ques- 
tion; in  other  words,  bring  the  matter  to 
a  vote.  This  is  another  way  of  limiting 
the  power  of  the  chairman. 

Third.  Changing  the  method  of  assign- 
ing Members  to  committees.  The  ma- 
jority members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  perform  this  task  in  the 
House  and  seem  to  meet  •with  little  criti- 
cism. In  the  Senate,  however,  the  party 
steering  committees  make  the  decisions, 
and  our  system  is  under  heavy  attack. 

These  first  three  proposals  shouuld  be 
studied  and  thoughtfully  considered,  al- 
though their  attainment  would  be  dif- 
ficult since  they  are  so  loaded  with  po- 
litical controversy. 

Turning  to  the  more  attainable,  we 
should  perhaps  consider: 

First.  Realining  some  of  the  commit- 
tee jurisdictions  to  achieve  a  better  bal- 
anced workload. 

Second.  Limiting  as  near  as  possible 
House  Members  to  one  major  committee. 
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and  Senate  Members  to  two  major  com- 
mittees. 

Third.  Providin!::;  more  time  for  com- 
mittee hearini'.s  early  in  th(>  session. 

The  convening  of  certain  committers, 
say  on  December  1,  to  hold  hearings  and 
be  ready  to  report  proposed  le.sJiislation 
when  the  Senate  and  the  House  are  or- 
ganized on  January  3  or  4  would  cer- 
tainly start  us  off  to  work  when  we  are 
bright-eyed  and  full  of  Aim  and  vigor, 
instead  of  getting  underway  on  the  leg- 
islative  pro?4ram  about  March   1   or   15. 

Fourth.  Providin.!^  more  stall  special- 
ists for  committees  dealing  with  tech- 
nical matters — military,  space,  medical 
research. 

Fifth.  Establishing  more  careful  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  committee  investiga- 
tions. 

In  a  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  extremely  important  that 
elected  representatives  have  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  views  and  desires  of 
their  constituencios.  Under  our  tri- 
partite system  the  Congress  is  the  only 
truly  representative  branch  of  govern- 
ment. Its  Members  are  the  only  officials 
whom  the  people  can  get  close  to.  Mem- 
bers of  Congiv.>;.s  must  be  able  to  spend 
a  consiiierable  iimount  of  time  in  their 
districts  and  States. 

Because  of  increased  workload  and 
national  crises  it  has  been  impossible  for 
Members  of  Congress  to  spend  much 
time  outside  Washington  in  the  past  two 
or  three  Congresses.  But  a  lot  of  the 
blame  must  fall  on  the  Congress  Itself 
and  not  on  the  workload  or  national 
crises. 

Congress  could  save  at  least  2  months 
time  if  it  would  get  busy  at  the  start  of 
the  session  when  the  Members  are  full 
of  fire  and  bright-eyed.  As  Senators 
well  know,  we  oftv>n  spin  our  wheels  from 
the  beginning  of.  Congress  until  about 
March  1.  waiting  for  committees  to  have 
hearings  and  report  bills. 

Perhaps  committees  could  be  recalled, 
with  travel  provided,  to  meet  from  about 
December  1  to  December  20.  That  way 
we  would  have  bills  ready  for  the  Senate 
and  House  calendars  for  floor  action  im- 
mediately after  the  President's  state  of 
the  Union  address.  Under  our  present 
sj'stem.  usually  the  Lincoln  Day  recess 
forestalls  any  floor  action  until  about 
March  1. 

We  could  save  a  lot  of  time  if  we  aban- 
doned ihe  3-day,  Tuesday-to-Thursday 
workweek  and  went  on  a  5-day.  Monday- 
to-Friday  workweek.  We  could  break 
this  up  by  scheduling  one  long  weekend 
a  month.  • 

We  have  to  abandon  the  practice  of 
avoiding  rollcalls  and  delaying  action  on 
bills  because  too  many  Members  are  out 
of  town  during  the  week  giving  speeches. 
We  must  make  the  committee  chairman 
responsible  for  the  bills  reported  out  of 
his  committee  and  require  that  he  be  on 
hand  whenever  the  leadership  deems  it 
advisable  to  call  up  his  bills. 

We  must  permit  our  committees  to  sit 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session.  One 
Member  should  not  be  able  to  block  all 
committees  from  meeting.  Because  of  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  act  of  1946  this 
situation  prevails  today.  We  need  to 
clarify  this  rule  so  that  our  committees 


can  operate  etTiciently  and  with  greater 
dispatch. 

Ihis  proposed  study  of  congressional 
operations  must  e.xamine  the  nonlegis- 
lative  workload  of  tiie  Members.  I  be- 
lieve it  has  grow!i  tenfold  during  my 
.vears  in  the  House  and  Senate.  In  1939, 
(me  secretary  could  easily  handle  the 
task  of  correspondence  and  the  depart- 
mental problems  of  constituents.  Today 
most  Congressmen  have  6  or  more  secre- 
taries and  Senators  average  between  10 
and  20. 

Wiiilo  legislators  should  concentrate 
on  their  lawmaking  duties,  I  would  esti- 
mate that  most  senatorial  statfs  devote 
73  percent  of  their  time  and  energy  to 
the  errands,  problems,  and  inquiries  from 
con.>-tituonts  or  from  their  States'  public 
agencies.  These  include  veterans'  prob- 
lems, public  v.orks  pro!;rams,  farm  crop 
quota  ad.iustments,  and  a  thousand  and 
one  other  problems  that  seem,  to  get  lost 
or  pigeonholed  in  Washington,  and  for 
which  help  is  asked  of  Members  of 
Congress. 

We  ha\e  gi\'en  ourselves  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  assistants,  but  the 
workload  grows  faster  than  tlic  staff. 
The  administrative  assistant,  recom- 
mended in  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  has  helped  materially;  but  lie  and 
other  staff  aids  have  been  unable  to  take 
over  the  comiJlete  staff  workload.  Much 
of  it  still  rests  upon  the  Congressman 
or  the  Senator. 

In  an  effort  to  make  sure  that  the  pri- 
mary legislative  task  is  performed  effec- 
tively and  not  buried  by  this  other  serv- 
ice to  the  State,  66  Senators  have  already 
appointed  legislative  assistants,  many 
equal  in  authority  and  salary  to  the  ad- 
ministrative assistant.  Yet,  unlike  the 
position  of  administrative  assistant,  leg- 
islative assistants  as  such  are  not  au- 
thorized by  statute  or  Senate  rule,  and 
no  extra  salary  funds  are  available  for 
the  position.  It  is  time  to  recognize  this 
need  for  specialized  service  in  the  legis- 
lative area. 

Many  other  suggestions  have  been 
made  to  lighten  the  congressional  w-ork- 
load.  These  are  worthy  of  the  joint 
committee's  study.  Among  them  are 
suggestions  to: 

First.  Provide  for  elective  officials  and" 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Second.  Remove  the  authority  of  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  to  appoint  post- 
masters and  candidates  for  the  military 
academies. 

Third.  Turn  over  for  executive  deter- 
mination the  .settlement  of  certain  immi- 
gration and  claims  bills. 

Fourth.  Provide  advisory  committees 
of  scientists  to  assist  Congress  on  a  part- 
time  basis. 

Fifth.  Create  a  high-level  commission 
for  the  continuous  study  of  differences 
between  the  two  Houses,  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  them  when  they  occur. 

Sixth.  Provide  for  Senate  and  House 
leadership  conferences  to  work  out  a 
schedule  of  hearings,  markup,  and  floor 
action  on  important  administrations  bills 
as  well  as  others. 

Let  me  emphasize  at  this  point  an  out- 
standing provision  of  this  resolution. 
Tliis  is  the  proviso  which  would  prohibit 
the  committee  from  making  any  recom- 


mendation with  respect  to  the  rules,  par- 
liamentary  procedure,  practices  and/or 
precedents  of  cither  House  or  the  consid- 
eration  of  any  matter  on  the  floor  of 
either  House.  This  same  proviso  was  in- 
cluded in  the  resolution  that  created  the 
joint  committee  of  1945.  Each  House 
must  be  responsible  for  its  own  rules,  and 
neither  desires  to  be  involved  in  any  way 
in  determining  the  rules  of  the  other. 
But  this  joint  committee  would  be  free  to 
hear  testimony  on  matters  relating  to 
rules  and  procedure  without  invading  the 
prerogatives  and  responsibilities  of  the 
separate  Houses  insofar  as  rules,  parli- 
amentary procedures,  practices,  prece- 
dents, and  floor  procedures  are  con- 
cerned. 

I  hope  that  those  Members  who  have 
not  yet  had  a  chance  to  study  this  very 
brief  resolution  will  do  so  in  time  to  meet 
the  January  8  deadline  for  cosponsor- 
ship.  This  is  a  practical  and  realistic  ap- 
proach to  our  congressional  organiza- 
tional needs  of  1965,  just  as  it  was  in 
1945.  Many  other  approaches  have  been 
tried  and  have  been  found  wanting  dur- 
ing the  past  20  years.  Many,  many 
hours  of  hard  work  will  be  required  in 
order  to  gain  the  objectives  sought  by 
this  resolution,  but  they  are  objectives 
worthy  of  the  effort.  Let  us  proceed  now 
to  make  1965  a  banner  year  for  the  leg- 
islative branch,  exceeding  the  very 
worthy  achievements  of  1964  and  other 
past  years. 

Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  progress  of  all  mankind  toward  a 
brighter  world  hinges  to  a  major  degree 
on  how  well  we  in  the  Congress  perform 
our  assigned  duties  as  servants  of  a  free 
and  well -motivated  people.  The  reforms 
that  will  become  self-evident  in  the 
course  of  a  congressional  reorganization 
study  can  contribute  materially  to  the 
further  growth  and  development  of  our 
democratic  institutions  that  light  the 
way  for  all  men. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator   from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield.  I  appreci- 
ate the  cosDonsorship  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  on  his  presentation 
of,  this  concurrent  resolution.  It  is  not 
only  a  source  of  pride  for  me  to  be  a  co- 
siJonsor  of  the  resolution  on  the  basis 
of  its  substantive  value,  but  also  a  great 
privilege  to  be  a  cosponsor  under  the 
leadership  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

I  have  said,  out  of  his  presence,  on 
many  platforms  of  America  that  I  think 
the  LaFollette-Monroney  Act,  with  the 
reforms  that  it  brought  about,  is  prob- 
ably' the  greatest  piece  of  procedural 
legislation  that  has  been  enacted  by  Con- 
gress in  my  time.  I  am  sure  that  the 
legislative  results  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  just  submitted  will  far  surpass  in 
effectiveness  the  pace-setting  program 
known  as  the  LaFollette-Monroney  Act. 
All  America  should  be  indebted  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  submitting 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  deeply  ap- 
preciative of  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 
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Mho  has  always  been  one  of  our  most 
houghtful    students    and    advisers    on 
pHslation,  and  who,  like  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,   has   insisted   on 
maintaining  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment the  coi-L^titutional  place  that  the 
Pounding   Fathers   established   for   the 
wislative     branch.     Tlie     Constitution 
movides  that  the  membership  of  Con- 
gress may  be  changed  only  by  a  vote  of 
the  people.     Even  a  few  thousand  or  a 
lew  hundred  votes  can  change  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Members  of  the  House. 
We  have   seen   Senate    races   in   many 
States  turn  on  as  low  as  200  or  300  votes. 
It  is  tiie  right  of  the  people  to  change 
the  membership  of  their  Congress  for 
anv  good  reason,  for  any  bad  reason,  or 
for  no  reason  at  all.    This  is  democracy 
at  its  best.     Democracy,  under  the  con- 
gressional or  parliamentary  system,  has 
survived  longer  in  history  than  any  other 
lo'-m  of  government.     Its  development 
has  been  indigenous  to  this  country.    It 
has  been  coined  somewhat  from  parlia- 
ments but  has   been  changed  to  some 
decree     We  look  upon  it  as  a  kind  ot 
compromise.     Although     it     has     been 
changed  through  the  years,  we  can  prop- 
erly claim  to  have  the  longest  established 
system    of    government    in    continuous 
operation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
his  compliment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  almost  20  years  since  the  Con- 
•ness  has  acted  uuon  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution authorizing  a  full  study  of  con- 
gressional organization  by  a  joint  com- 
mittee. The  recommendations  of  the 
joint  committee  convened  in  1945  led  to 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  which  has  by  and  large  proved  to  be 

SUCC6SSf  ul. 

I  believe  that  it  is  once  again  time  that 
Congress  authorize  a  joint  committee  to 
take  a  lo'.ig  and  objective  look  into  the 
matter    of    congressional    organizatiori. 
free  of  any  predetermined  bias  toward 
anv  particular  matter.    I  am  sure  that 
there  will  be  many  suggestions  made  to 
such  a  joint  committee  by  Members  of 
Congress  themselves  as  we  all  have  some 
ideas  of  our  own  in  this  area.    I  am  sure 
thfit  we  would  all  welcome  such  a  study, 
but  each  of  us  must  reserve  our  I'l^hts 
concerning  any  recommendations  which 
might  be  made     The  joint  committee  is 
empowered   to   recommend,   but   it   will 
then  be  up  to  Congress  as  a  whole  to  im- 
plement    these     recommendations.     At 
that  time,  each  individual  Member  of 
Congress  will  be  able  to  determme  for 
himself  the  feasibility  and  desn-abiUty 
of  implementing  any  paiticular  recom- 
mendation.    With  this  caveat,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  m.e  to  cosponsor  the  resolu- 
tion offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  MonroneyI. 


132  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  132.  (a)  Effective  with  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  in  each 
even-numbered  year  in  which  the  two  Houses 
have  not  adjourned  sine  die  by  August  15. 
they  shall  stand  adjourned  on  that  date,  or 
on  the  next  preceding  day  of  session,  until 
12  o'clocli  meridian  on  November  15  )n  that 
year  or  the  following  Monday  if  November  lo 
falls  on  Saturday  or  Sunday;  and  in  each  odd- 
numbered  year  In  which  the  two  Houses  have 
not  adjourned  sine  die  by  August  1,  they  shall 
stand  adjourned  on  that  date,  or  on  the  next 
preceding  day  of  session,  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  on  November  1  in  that  year,  or 
the  following  Monday  if  November  1  falls  on 
Saturday  or  Sunday. 

"(b)  The  consent  of  the  respective  Houses 
is  hereby  given  to  an  adjournment  of  the 
other  for  the  period  specified  in  subsection 
(a)." 


AMENDMENT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  RE- 
ORGANIZATION ACT  RELATIVE  TO 
ADJOURNMENT  OF  CONGRESS 
Mrs.  SMITH  submitted  the  following 

concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  3) : 

which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Rules  and  Administration : 
Resolved    by    the    Senate    {the    Houae    of 

Representatives    concurring),    That    section 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  FILM  ENTITLED 
"JOHN    F.    KENNEDY— YEARS    OF 
LIGHTNING.  DAY  OF  DRUMS" 
Mr.  McGOVERN.     Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  I  was  privileged  to  at- 
tend along  with  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  public  and  governmental  offi- 
cials, a  special  premiere  showing  of  a  new- 
memorial  film  on  the  administration  of 
the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  movie,  entitled  'John  F.  Kennedy: 
Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of  Drums,"  was 
produced  by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
for  distribution  overseas.  The  documen- 
tary has  recently  been  released  by  USIA 
for  distribution  in  more  than  30  Ian-- 
guages  to  some  114  foreign  countries  all 
over  the  world.  From  the  outset,  world- 
wide reaction  to  this  brilliant  film  has 
been  most  favorable. 

Under  existing  law  the  U.S.  Infornia- 
tion  Agency  does  not  have  the  authority 
to  exhibit  its  films  in  the  United  States. 
All  of  its  appropriations,  including  those 
which  paid  for  the  memorial  film's  prep- 
aration, are  intended  strictly  for  use  over- 
seas These  prohibitions  are  designed  in 
part  to  prevent  the  party  in  power  from 
"^lorifyhig  itself  at  Government  expense. 
Because  of  them,  the  film  cannot  be 
shown  in  this  countiy  without  a  special 
congressional  authorization. 

There  is.  however,  no  partisanship  in 
the  Kennedy  film.  It  is  a  drama  that 
grows  out  of  the  life  of  the  American  peo- 
ple I  am.  therefore,  introducing  for  my- 
self and  Senators  B.^RTLETT,  Bayh, 
Brewster,  Burdick,  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, CANNON,  Church,  Cooper.  Douglas, 
Ervin,  Gruening,  Harris.  Holland,  Long 
of    Missouri,    McCarthy.    McGee,    Mc- 

INTYRE      METCALF,     MONDALE,     MONTOYA, 

Morse,' Moss,  Muskie,  Nelson,  Pastore, 
Prouty,  Randolph,  Ribicoff,  Salton- 
stall,  Smathers,  Tydings,  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Yarborough,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  which  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  every  American  to  see  this  stir- 
ring and  thought-provoking  new  film.  A 
clear  expression  of  congressional  intent 
from  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  will 
secure  domestic  release  of  the  film. 

The  resolution  w-hich  I  am  introduc- 
ing exempts  the  movie  from  the  exist- 
ing ban  on  domestic  use  of  USIA  prod- 
ucts It  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
should  arrange  to  make  the  memorial 
film   available   for   viewing   within   the 


United  States.  Distribution  would  be 
through  both  educational  and  commer- 
cial media.  I  am  hopeful  that  educa- 
tional and  nonprofit  organizations,  as 
well  as  commercial  movie  theaters,  will 
arrange  showings  of  the  film.  The  broad 
wording  of  the  resolution  is  intended  to 
cover  such  possibilities  as  television  re- 
lease for  the  film  and  recordings  which 
m'ght  be  made  from  the  film's  sound 

The  resolution  further  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  any  proceeds 
collected  by  the  media  showing  the  film 
should  be  contributed  to  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  Washington,  D.C.  This  is  not  a 
mandatory  requirement,  but  I  can  tmnk 
of  no  more  appropriate  way  to  aid  the 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
than  to  have  the  media  and  organizations 
whi^h  show  this  exceptional  memorial 
film  donate  any  proceeds  received  to  the 
Center.  In  this  way,  we  will  be  further 
enriching  the  culture  of  generations  to 

come. 

"Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of  Drums,  a 
full-length,  hour-and-a-half  film,  is  a 
personal  and  historical  review  of  our  late 
President  and  his  2  years  and  10  months 
in  the  White  House.  It  met  with  the 
unanimous  praise  of  the  distinguished 
film  critics  who  attended  the  premiere 
showing.  Bosley  Crowther,  noted  drama 
critic  of  the  New  York  Times,  described 
it  as  "a  superior  documentary  that  artic- 
ulately and  artfully  combines  a  compre- 
hension of  the  basic  aims  of  the  mur- 
dered President  and  an  eloquent  elegy  for 

Richard  Coe,  drama  critic  for  the 
Washington  Post,  said: 

This  masterfully  imaginative  hour-and-a- 
half  length  documentary  is  the  first  full- 
length  feature  and  by  all  odds  the  finest 
film  I've  seen  by  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  •  *  *  USIA's  major  contribution 
•  *  •  is  its  foresight  to  end  our  year  of 
mourning  with  the  affirmation  that  those 
who  sav  yes  to  life  are  its  heroes.  The  nay- 
say  ers  drift  away  with  the  wind. 


I  personally  f  ovmd  the  color  superb,  the 
narration  of  Gregory  Peck  rich  and 
forceful,  and  the  musical  score  by  Bruce 
Herschenson  excellent. 

President  Kennedys  life  is  a  con- 
tinuing inspiration  to  Americans  all 
across  our  land.  It  would  be  unfortu- 
nate if  our  citizens  were  to  be  denieo 
the  opportunity  of  viewing  this  dramatic 
story  of  his  brief  years  in  the  White 
House  It  is  a  message  of  inspiration 
directed  to  all  peoples  of  the  world,  per- 
haps especially  to  the  American  people. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  histoi-y  of  our  Nation 
which  every  American  citizen  is  entitled 

to  share. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  resolution  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  that  it  lie  on  the  table 
for  5  legislative  days  for  the  benefit 
of  any  additional  Senators  who  may  wish 
to  join  in  cosponsoriiig  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection the  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  lie  on  the 
table,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 
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The  concurrent  resolution  iS.  Ciai  Res. 
4)  was  received  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  I{es.  4 

Whereas  the  liio  nf  Jiiliii  Fiti-geralU 
Keiinody  is  .i  i-oalimiiuj;  in;>plr.itU)ii  Id 
Anierlc'im  rltliiotis  nil   across  o\ir  land;    and 

VVhort-as  the  Uliu  ■Jolm  l-'.  Kftint-dy  Yi-.n-s 
of  l,iKl«liihi(?.  O.iy  I't  llrums"  is  a  part  oi  the 
history  «>l'  OUT  Nailon  whleh  every  Amerleaii 
i-ltlzeii  Is  emilU'il  ti>  .share:  Now.  Iherei'ore, 
be  U 

lifnulttd  hy  the  St'iiatf  (tlir  llousf  of 
Rtprfsfiitiitivt's  coiuurritip) ,  That  U  Is  the 
sense  of  lUe  Couj^re^s  that 

( 1 )  nie  peo[)le  of  the  United  States  should 
not   be  denied  an  opportunity   to  view   the 
Illm  prepareii  by  the  United  States  Iniorin.i- 
tlon    Ageiuy    entiilfd    "John    P.    Kenneiiy 
Years  of  la^htnii;;:.  Day  ol  Drinns": 

(2)  The  United  States  Information  Aijency 
sluuild  ni.ike  appropriate  air.ini;eineiU;;  to 
ni.iko  .->i.ih  lilin  a.  .liUible  for  dlstrilnition 
throusjli  edno.it lo;ia!  and  iMniineivi.il  nieUl.i 
for  v:o\vln^:   within    the  United   states:    and 

^^^)  Atiy  prcxeeds  coUeeted  by  such  media 
should  be  contribnted  to  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perforinlnij  .Arts. 
Washington.   District    of   Columbia 


RESOLUTIONS 
AMENDMENT     OP     RULE     XXII     OF 
STANDING   RULES    OF    THE    SEN- 
ATE 

Mr.  ANDERSON  ifor  himself  and  Mr. 
Morton  >     submitted    a    resolution    i^S. 
Res.  6>.  which,  under  the  rule,  was  or- 
dered to  lie  over  1  day.  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  6 

Resolved.  That  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"1.  When  rt  question  Is  pending,  no  motion 
shall  be  received  but — 

"To  adjourn. 

"To  adjourn  to  a  day  certain,  or  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourn  it  shiUl  be  to  a  day 
certain. 

"To  take  a  recess. 

"To  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

'To  lay  on  the  table. 

"To  postpone  Indefinitely. 

"To  postpv>ne  to  a  day  certain. 

"To  commit. 

"To  amend. 
Which  several  motions  shall  have  precedence 
as  they  stand  arranged:  and  the  motions 
relating  to  adjournment,  to  take  a  recess, 
to  prix-eed  to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business,  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  decided 
without  debate, 

"2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  rule 
III  or  rule  VI  or  any  other  rule  of  the  Senate, 
at  any  time  a  motion  signed  by  sixteen  Sen- 
ators, to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  any 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business. 
is  presented  to  the  Senat^e,  the  Presiding 
OtTicer  shall  at  once  state  the  motion  to  the 
Senate,  and  one  hour  after  the  Senate  meets 
on  the  following  calendar  day  but  one,  he 
shall  lay  the  motion  before  the  Senate  and 
direct  that  the  Secretary  call  the  roll,  and 
upon  the  ascertainment  that  a  quorum  is 
present,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall,  without 
debate,  submit  to  the  Senate  by  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  the  question:  "^ 

"  'Is  It  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?" 

"And  if  that  question  shall  be  decided  In 
the  affirmative  by  three-fifth  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting,  then  said  measure,  mo- 
tion, or  other  matter  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate, or  the  unfinished  business,  shall  be  the 


unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  Imslness  until  disposed  of. 

"Therc.ifter  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled  to 
speak  In  all  more  than  one  hour  on  the 
moasure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  untlnlshed  bii.-lness, 
the  amiMidmpnt>^  thereto,  and  motions  atl'ect- 
Ini;  the  .-same,  and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Presiding  Dtllcer  to  keop  the  time  of  eaeh 
f^iiiator  who  speaks.  Kxcept  by  unaiilnioiis 
lonr.fiu.  lu)  amemlnieiit  shall  be  In  onler 
after  the  vote  to  bring  tlie  debute  to  a  close, 
unltss  the  same  has  been  iiresented  anil  re.id 
prior  to  that  lime.  No  dilatory  moth^n,  or 
tlllatory  amendment,  or  inu-iulmenl  ivot  ger- 
iuane  :;hal!  he  in  order.  Ponits  of  order,  in- 
cluding questions  of  relev.iiu-y,  and  api>eals 
from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Olllcer, 
shall  l>e  decided  without  debate. 

"3.  The  provisions  of  the  last  paragraph 
of  rule  V'lII  (prohibiting  debate  n:i  motions 
made  before  2  o'clock)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
any  motion,  r-.'solutioa.  or  proposal  to  change 
any  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  .Sen.ite  " 


AMENDMENT  OF   APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  CERTAIN  SUBCOMMITTEES 

Mr.   DIRKSEN    ifor  himself  and  Mr. 
M.ivNSFiELi)!  submitted  the  lollowing  res- 
olution   <S.   Res.  7) ;   which,  luider  the 
rule,  was  ordered  to  lie  over  for  1  day: 
s.    Rfs.    7 

Rf.-^olvcd.  That  S.  Res.  262.  Eighty-eighth 
Congress,  agreed  to  Pebruary  10.  1964  (au- 
thorizing an  investigation  of  antitrust  and 
mop.opoly  l.iws  of  the  United  States),  is 
h.ereby  amended  on  page  3.  line  8.  by  striking 
out  "$512,000.1)0"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$540,500.00". 

Skc.2.  S.  Res.  266.  Eighty-eighth  Congre.'s. 
agreed  to  Pebruary  10,  1964,  to  study  matters 
pertaining  to  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion, is  hereby  iimended  on  page  2.  line  15, 
by  striking  out  "$135,000.00"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  ■$145,000.00". 

Srr.3.  S.  Res.  274.  Eighty-eighth  Congress. 
airreed  to  February  10.  1964  (authorizing  an 
investigation  of  Juvenile  dellnquencyl ,  is 
hereby  amended  on  page  3,  line  2.  bv  strlk- 
i;:g  out  "$188,000.00"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '$211,000.00". 


AMENDMENT    OF    RULE    RELATING 
TO  CLOTURE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia I  Mr.  KucHEL  ] ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Case  1 .  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark  I.  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  I  Mr.  FongI,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hart  I .  the  Senator 
from  New  York  iMr.  Javits>  .  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy  1,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  McNa- 
makaI.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
MoNDALEl.  the  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr. 
Moss  1 .  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Nelson  I.  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
NeubergerI.  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr.  ProxmireI.  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  !  Mr.  Randolph  I .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams]  and  in  accordance  with  arti- 
cle I.  section  5  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
I'nited  States  and  the  advisory  rulings 
of  the  Chair  that  were  rendered  at  the 
opening  of  the  85th.  86th.  and  87th  Con- 
gresses. I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution. 
I  ask  that  it  not  be  read,  but  that  It  be 
printed. 


There  being  no  ob.jection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  8*  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  Res.  8 

Krsolvfd.  That  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing 
Itules  of  t!if  Senate  Is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  3  :is  follows: 

"3.  If  at  any  time,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  rule  III  or  rule  VI  or  any  other 
rule  of  the  Senate,  a  motion,  signed  bv  six- 
teen Senators,  to  bring  to  a  clcse  the  debate 
upon  any  measure,  motion,  or  other  mutter 
pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  uniliiished 
bu:  Ine.ss.  i.s  presented  to  the  Senate  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  the  Presiding  Offlcer 
shall  at  once  state  the  motion  to  the  Senate, 
and  one  hour  after  the  Senate  meets  on  the 
llfteentli  calendar  day  thereafter  (exclusive 
of  Sundays,  legal  holidays,  and  nonsesslon 
days)  he  shall  lay  tlie  motion  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  direct  th:it  the  Secretary  call  the  roll, 
and.  upon  the  ascertainment  that  a  quorum 
Is  present,  the  Presiding  Otlicer  shall,  with- 
out further  debate,  submit  to  the  Senate  by 
a   yea   and   nay   vote    the   tpiestion: 

"'Is  it  the  .sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  bo  brought  to  a  close?' 

"And  if  that  question  idiall  he  decided  In 
the  altirm:>live  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ators ilnly  chosen  and  sworn,  then  s.ild  nieus- 
ure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before 
the  Senate,  or  the  untinished  business,  shall 
be  the  ur.tlnishcd  business  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  buslnes.s  until  disposed  of. 

"Thereafter,  debate  upon  the  measure,  mo- 
tion, or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate,  or  the  untinislicd  business,  the 
amendments  thereto,  and  motions  with  re- 
spect thereto,  shall  be  limited  in  all  to  not 
more  than  100  hours,  of  which  50  hours  will 
be  controlled  by  the  majority  leader.  auU  50 
houis  will  be  controlled  by  the  minority 
leader.  The  majority  and  minority  leaders 
will  divide  equally  the  time  allocated  among 
tluvse  Senators  favoring  and  those  Senators 
opposing  the  measure.  nn)tU)n.  or  other  mat- 
ter pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  un- 
hnished  business,  the  luncndments  thereto, 
and  the  motions  alfecting  the  same;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  any  Senator  so  request- 
ing shall  be  allocated  a  minimum  total  of 
one  hour.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Presid- 
ing Otlicer  to  keep  the  time.  The  above  pro- 
visions for  time  in  this  paragraph  are  min- 
imum guarantees  and  the  motion  to  bring 
the  debate  to  a  close  may  specify  additional 
time  for  debate.  Except  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, no  amendment  sliall  be  in  order  after 
the  vote  to  bring  the  debate  to  a  close,  un- 
less tlie  same  has  been  presented  and  read 
prior  to  that  time.  No  dilatory  motion,  or 
dilatory  amendment,  or  amendment  not  ger- 
mane shall  be  in  order.  Points  of  order  in- 
cluding questions  of  relevancy,  and  appeals 
from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer, 
shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

••Ri'xolvcd.  further.  That  section  3  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  be  redesig- 
nated as  section  4." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  resolution  would 
amend  rule  XXII  of  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, by  providing  for  cloture  under  cer- 
tain conditions  by  a  ma.jority  vote. 

I  ask  for  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  object. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Inasmuch  as  objec- 
tion has  been  entered.  I  send  to  the  desk 
notice  of  motion  to  amend  certain  rules 
of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  ask  that  it  be 
read,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
appropriate  place. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notice  of 
motion  to  amend  certain  iTiles  of  the 
Senate  was  ordered  printed. 


NOTICE  OF  Motion  To  Amend  Certain 
Senate  Rules 


in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  rule 
vr  of  the  SUinding  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hTrebv  Klve  notice  In  writing  that  I  shall 
hereafter  move  to  amend  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  In  the  follow- 
ing particulars,  namely: 

Rule  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
senate  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  3 
as  follows: 

"3  If  at  any  time,  notwithstanding  the 
nrovlslons  of  rule  III  or  rule  VI  or  any  other 
rule  of  the  Senate,  a  motion,  signed  by  six- 
teen Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate 
uDon  any  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter 
nending  "before  the  Senate,  or  the  unflnlshed 
business,  is  presented  to  the  Senate  ptirsu- 
ant  to  this  section,  the  Presiding  Otncer 
shall  at  once  state  the  motion  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  one  hour  after  the  Senate  meets  on 
the  fifteenth  calendar  day  thereafter  (exclu- 
sive of  Sundi'.ys.  legal  holidays,  and  nonses- 
slon days)  he  shall  lay  tlie  motion  before 
the  Senate  and  direct  that  the  Secretary  call 
the  roll,  and.  ui)on  the  ascertainment  that  a 
quorum  Is  present,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall, 
without  further  debate,  submit  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  yea  and  nay  vote  the  question: 

"  'Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  de- 
bate shall  be  brought  to  a  close?' 

"And  if  that  question  shall  be  decided  In 
the  anirmatlve  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ators duly  chosen  and  sworn,  then  said 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, shall  be  the  unfinished  business  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  business  until  dis- 
posed of. 

"Thereafter,    debate    upon    the    measure, 
motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate     or    the    unflnlshed    business,    the 
amendments  thereto,  and  motions  with  re- 
spect thereto,  shall  be  limited  in  all  to  not 
more  than  100  hours,  of  whl^h  50  hours  will 
be  controlled  by  the  majority  leader,  and  50 
hours   will    be   controlled    by    the    minority 
leader.    The  majority  and  «ilnorlty  leaders 
will  divide  equally  the  time  allocated  among 
those  Senators  favoring  and  those  Senators 
opposing  the  measure,  motion,  or  other  mat- 
ter pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  un- 
finished business,  the  amendments  thereto, 
and  the  motions   affecting  the   same:    Pro- 
vided,  hoivcvcr.  That  any  Senator  so  request- 
ing shall  be  allocated  a  minimum  total  of  one 
hour.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Presiding 
Officer  to  keep  the  time.     The  above  provi- 
sions for  time  in  this  paragraph  are  mini- 
mum guarantees  and  the  motion  to  bring  the 
debate  to  a  close  may  specify  additional  time 
for  debate.     Except  by  unanimous  consent, 
no  amendment  shall  be  in  order  after  the 
vote  to  bring  the  debate  to  a  close,  tinless  the 
same  has  been  presented  and  read  prior  to 
that  time.     No  dilatory  motion,  or  dilatory 
amendment,    or    amendment    not    germane 
shall  be  in  order.     Points  of  order  including 
questions  of  relevancy,  and  appeals  from  the 
decision   of   the   Presiding    Officer,   shall   be 
decided  without  debate. 

"Sec.  3.  Redesignate     section     3     of     the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  as  section  4." 
The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment 
Is: 

To  provide  for  bringing  debate  to  a  close 
by  a  majority  of  the  Senators  duly  chosen 
and  sworn  after  full  and  fair  discussion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  FMr.  Anderson]  for  his  sub- 
mission of  his  proposed  change  in  rule 
XXII,  which  provides  for  a  three-fifths 
vote  on  cloture. 

In  no  sense  are  we  rivals  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  his 
action.    I  hope  that  if  the  majority-rule 


provision  is  not  adopted  by  the  Senate 
that  the  three-fifths  provision  will  be 
adopted. 

ORDER  FOR  THE  PRINTING  OF 
OFFICIAL  COPIES  OF  BOOKLET 
"HOW  OUR  LAWS  ARE  MADE" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  a  resolution,  which  I  send  to  the 
desk,  and  ask  for  iCs  immediate  consid- 
eration. ^ 

The  PRESIDENT,  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The   legislative   clerk   read   the   reso- 
lution tS.  Res.  9),  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  9 

Rcso:vcd,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  fourteen  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  of  House  Document  numbered 
103  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, entitled  "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made", 
compiled  by  Charles  J.  Zinn.  S.J.D.,  Law 
Revision  Counsel,  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  9)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO 
MAKE  CERTAIN  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bennett)  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  10)  ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  Is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to — 

(1)  banking  and  currency  generally; 

(2)  financial  aid  to  commerce  and  Indus- 
try; 

(3)  deposit  insurance; 

(4)  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Including 
monetary  and  credit  policies; 

(5)  economic  stabilization,  production, 
and  mobilization; 

(6)  valuation  and  revaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar; 

(7)  prices  of  commodities,  rents,  and  serv- 
ices; 

(8)  securities  and  exchange  regulation; 

(9)  credit  problems  of  small  business;  and 

(10)  international  finance  through  agen- 
cies within  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  from  February  1,  1965,  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1966,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,100  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 


utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities^'  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $106,- 
000.00,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  McNAMARA  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  11);  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134 
(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to 
examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
flood  control,  navigation,  rivers  and  harbors, 
roads  and  highways,  water  pollution,  air  pol- 
lution, public  buildings,  and  all  features  of 
water  resource  development  and  economic 
growth. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1965,  to 
January  31.  1966,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expendlttires  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority 
Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  sliall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,600  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec.  3.  The  committee  shaU  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1966. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  imder 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $110,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


EXTENSION  OF  SPECIAL  COM- 
MITTEE ON  AGING 

Mr.  SMATHSRS  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  12) ;  which,  by 
unanimous  consent,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

Resolved,  That  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  established  by  S.  Res.  33.  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress,  agreed  to  on  February  13, 
1961,  as  amended  and  supplemented.  Is 
hereby  extended  through  January  31,  1966. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  com- 
mittee to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  Investigation  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  problems  of  older  people,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to,  problems  of  main- 
taining health,  of  assuring  adequate  income, 
of  finding  employment,  of  engaging  in  pro- 
ductive and  rewarding  activity,  of  secxu-ing 
proper  housing,  and,  when  necessary,  of  ob- 
taining care  or  assistance.  No  proposed  leg- 
islation shall  be  referred  to  such  committee, 
and  such  committee  shall  not  have  power  to 
report  by  bill  or  otherwise  have  legislative 
Jurisdiction. 
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Sec.  3.  The  said  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  tlicreof.  Is  author- 
ized to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times 
durinp  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Senate,  to  require  by  subpena 
or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers, 
and  documents,  to  administer  such  oaths,  to 
Uike  such  testimony,  to  procure  such  print- 
ing and  binding,  and  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures as  It  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  4.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,  except  that  a  lesser  num- 
ber, to  be  fixed  by  the  committee,  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
sworn  testimony. 

Sec.  5.  For  purposes  of  this  resolution,  the 
committee  is  authorized  (1)  to  employ  on 
a  temporary  basis  from  February  1.  1965. 
through  January  31.  1966,  such  "technical, 
clerical,  or  other  assistants,  experts,  and  con- 
sulrunts  as  it  deems  advisable:  Proitclccl. 
Thr.t  the  minority  is  authorized  to  select 
one  person  for  appointment,  and  tiie  person 
so  selected  shall  be  apj)ointed  and  his  com- 
pensation shall  be  so  fi-'^'-ed  that  his  gro.ss  rate 
shall  not  be  le.'^s  by  more  than  $2,100  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  .^ny  other 
employee:  and  (2^  with  the  prior  con.sent 
of  the  executive  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  aiid  Ad- 
ministration, tb  employ  on  a  reimbtirsable 
basis  such  executive  branch  personnel  as  it 
deems  advisable. 

Sec.  6.  The  expenses  of  the  committee, 
which  shall  not  exceed  $213,000  from  Febru- 
ary 1.  1965.  through  January  31.  1966.  shall 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Sec.  7.  The  committee  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  Its  study  and  investigation,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem 
advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  January  31, 
1966.  The  committee  shall  cease  to  exist  at 
the  close  of  business  on  January  31,  1966. 


Sec.  3.  Tlie  committee  shall  report  its 
iiiulings.  together  with  its  recommfiuiations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earllCiit  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31. 1966. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$133,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  appro\ed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  OF 
MATTERS  RELATING  TO  PUBLIC 
AND  PRIVATE  HOUSING 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Robertson.  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr. 
Towers  submitted  the  followino:  resolu- 
tion tS.  Res.  15' :  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency: 

Re.^ohed.  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in 
accordance  with  its  jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  oi  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  public   and   priv:'.te  housing. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1965.  to 
January  31.  1966.  inclusive,  !s  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable: (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minority 
Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,100  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  "heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  anv  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 


HOSPITAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 
Air.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Mr- 
N.AMARA.  Mr.  B.'VRTLETT.  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr. 
Bible.  Mr.  Brewstek.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Uodd. 
Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Gruening.  Mr.  Hartke. 
Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Kenneoy 
of  Ma.s.sachusetts.  Mr.  Kuchel.  Mr.  Long 
of  Missouri.  Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy. Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  McGovern.  Mr. 
McIntyre,  Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  Mondale, 
Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr. 
MusKiE,  Mrs.  Neuberger,  Mr.  Pa.'-.tore, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  R-NnoLPH. 
Mr.  RiBicoFF.  Mr.  Tvdings,  Mr.  Willi.\ms 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Yareorough.  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  I  send  to  the  dosk.  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  provide  a 
hospital  insurance  prosram  for  the  a.ircd 
inidor  social  security,  to  increase  social 
security  ca.'^h  benefits  and  to  make  other 
needed  immovcments  in  the  social  secu- 
rity program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  permitted  to  lie  on  the 
desk  for  3  days  so  that  Senators  who  wish 
to  do  so  may  join  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  at  the  table  for  3  days,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
The  bill  (S.  1>  to  provide  a  hospital  in- 
.surance  program  fcr  the  aped  under 
social  security,  to  amend  the  Federal 
oid-ase.  survi\ors.  and  disability  in- 
-surance  system  to  increase  benefits,  im- 
prove the  actuarial  status  of  the  dis- 
ability in.surance  trust  fund,  and  extend 
coverage,  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  additional  Federal  finan- 
cial participation  in  the  Federal -State 
public  assistance  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  introduced  by  Mr.  An- 
derson I  for  himself  and  other  Senators  > . 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
certain  that  historians  will  mark  this 
year  as  the  turning  point  in  our  long 
struggle  to  solve  the  major  part  of  what 
has  become  one  of  the  most  urgent  issues 
of  public  policy— the  problem  of  financ- 
ing the  costs  of  hospital  care  for  the 
aged,  costs  which  now  represent  the 
major  remaining  cause  of  personal  finan- 
cial disaster  among  our  aged  citizens.  It 
is.  therefore,  entirely  appropriate  that 
my  bill  is  designed  S.  1.  for  as  one  of  the 
major  pieces  of  unfinished  business  of 
the  previous  Congress,  social  security 
hospital  insurance  has  moved  to  the  fore- 
front of  public  policy  debate,  and  has 
unquestionably  become  a  major  legisla- 
tive item  on  the  agenda  of  this  Congress. 
As  Senators  will  immediately  recog- 
nize, the  bill  I  have  introduced  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  bill  which  the  Senate 
passed  last  September  2,  by  a  vote  of  49 


to  44.  I  am  again  proposing  the  social 
insurance  approach  berau.se  t  le  need  of 
the  aged  for  adequate  insUi-ance  protec- 
tion against  the  costs  of  expensive  illness 
has  not  diminished;  if  anything,  the 
need  grows  greater  and  more  urgent  with 
each  passing  day.  As  the  proportion  of 
the  aged  in  the  population  continues  to 
rise,  the  problem  increases  in  dimension 
and  the  plight  of  our  aged  citizens  be- 
comes increasingly  a  humiliation  for  our 
society. 

Every  month  that  wo  delay  in  provid- 
in.;;  the  needed  protection  means  that 
more  and  more  elderly  persons  will  be 
forced  to  look  to  public  welfare  programs 
for  help  in  getting  the  health  care  they 
need.  Such  programs  necessarily  do  lit- 
tle to  relieve  indigency  because  they  hel'j 
older  people  meet  their  health  care  costs 
only  after  they  have  used  up  most  of  the 
financial  resources  they  may  have,  and 
sometimes  only  after  their  children  have 
demonstrated  that  they  cannot  help  fur- 
ther. The  tragedy  is  not  just  that  the 
older  person  must  sacrifice  his  pride  and 
prove  he  can  no  longer  pay  liis  own  way. 
Tlie  real  tragedy  is  the  hopelessness  of 
his  situation,  for  once  an  aged  person 
has  exhausted  hi;;  resources  to  the  point 
where  he  can  qualify  for  assistance,  it 
is  practically  impossible  for  him  to  re- 
plenish them  and  again  become  self- 
reliant. 

Nostalgic  statements  about  the  virtues 
of  individual  responsibility  for  all  of 
one's  needs,  about  the  rewards  and  joys 
of  old  age  are  no  substitutes  for  concrete 
facts  and  reasoned  programs.  For  those 
aged  Americans  who  must  face  the  harsh 
reality  that  they  may  well  be  reduced 
to  a  state  of  destitution  as  a  result  of  a 
prolon.ced  illness — which  experience 
demonstrates  that  most  aged  people  can 
expect  to  occur — benign  assurances  of 
those  who  urge  greater  thrift  or  sole  re- 
liance on  public  assistance  and  those  who 
tell  us  private  insurance  alone  can  do  the 
job,  have  a  hollow  ring. 

The  problem  v.'hich  confronts  our  sen- 
ior citizens  requires  little  further  docu- 
mentation— this  problem  has  probably 
attracted  more  public  attention  and  in- 
tensive study  than  any  other  current 
domestic  issue.  Since  1946,  the  average 
cost  for  1  day  of  hospital  care  has  risen 
from  $9  to  nearly  $40.  This  situation 
is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  the  aged 
hospital  patient,  on  the  average,  spends 
three  times  as  long  in  the  hospital  as  a 
younger  person.  To  make  things  worse, 
55  percent  of  these  aged  have  annual  in- 
comes of  less  than  $1 ,000. 

In  their  working  years,  when  sicknei^s 
is  less  frequent,  workers  can  generally 
meet  costs  of  current  care  for  themselves 
and  their  families — directly  or  through 
insurance — out  of  their  current  employ- 
ment income.  The  aged,  however,  gen- 
erally cannot  do  this  because  the  higher 
costs  associated  with  old  age  occur  at 
the  very  time  income  is  greatly  reduced 
because  of  retirement. 

Private  health  insurance,  which  has 
made  large  health  costs  manageable  for 
people  in  the  working  groups,  has  not 
proved  to  be  an  effective  means  of  pro- 
tecting older  people  against  financial 
ruin.  Despite  great  efforts  and  much 
ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  voluntary 
insurance  organizations,   today   only  a 


rplatively  few  older  people— perhaps  1 
n  20-— have  insurance  covering  as  much 
ic  40  percent  of  their  average  health 
Jo^ts  Almost  half  of  the  elderly  have 
no  health  insurance  at  all— not  even 
nadequate  coverage.  The  nmnber  of 
older  people  without  any  health  insur- 
ance protection  at  all  is  nearly  as  large 
as  it  was  5  yea  IS  ago. 

Most  of  the  aged  who  now  have  some 
form  of  liealth  insurance  arc  those  who 
are  still  working,  those  in  good  health, 
and  those  in  the  highei-  income  group. 
Thus  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  many 
of  the  elderly  people  who  are  not  now 
insured  will  ever  have  meaningful  health 
insurance    protection    through    private 

sources. 

While  the  much  higher  nospual  costs 
of  older  people  as  compared  with  younger 
people  is  the  major  reason  why  hospital 
in.surance  rates  are  higher  for  the  aged, 
tl-e  cost  of  such  insurance  is  further  in- 
creased for  most  older  people  because  of 
the  hi'-ih  cost  of  selling  and  administer- 
ing insurance  on  an  individual  basis. 
The  resu't  is  that  an  individually  written 
policy  for  the  aged  may  cost  lour  times 
as  much  as  comparable  protection  fur- 
nished under  a  group  covcr;ige  plan  to 
youn,ger  people. 

The  conclusion  a.-jpeiirs  inescapable. 
The  only  solutijn  i.s  to  provide  a  system 
under  which  people  can  contribute  from 
earnings  dui-ing  iheir  working  years  to 
help  pay  for  hospital  care  and  related 
services  that  will  be  needed  later  on  when 
the  risk  is  higher  aiid  income  curtailed. 
The  only  way  such  a  system  can  be  set 
up  to  guarantee  that  practically  every- 
one will  have  hospital  insurance  protec- 
tion in  old  age  is  by  applying  the  social 
insurance  metliod.  This  is  the  system 
that  has  proved  its  effectiveness  over 
3  decades  of  the  social  security  retire- 
ment program. 

Mr.  President,  this  week  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Social  Security,  a  distin- 
guished group  of  business,  labor  and  pro- 
fessional leaders,  including  a  former 
member  of  President  Eisenhower's  Cabi- 
net and  a  former  high  oflicial  ?n  that  Re- 
publican administration,  recommended  a 
Government  program  of  hospital  and 
hospital-relatcd-care  insurance. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  that 
social  insurance  should  not  cover  all  the 
costs  of   illness   during    old   age.     The 
American  approach  to  income  security 
has  traditionally  involved  a  cooperative 
partncvohip  of  private  effort  and  govern- 
mental' measures.      Old-age,    survivors, 
and  disability  insurance,  for  example,  is 
supplemented    by    employer    and    trade 
union  plans,  by  private  insurance,  and  by 
individual  1  savings  and  investments,  and 
all  contribute  to  the  common   goal  of 
personal    and    economic    independence 
throughout  the  later  years.    Backing  up 
this  combination  of  measures  for  indi- 
vidual self-support  are  the  Federal-State 
public   assistance   programs   which   aid 
those  who  have  needs  which  are  still 
unmet. 

I  believe  that  this  same  pluralistic  ap- 
proach can  be  used  effectively  in  meeting 
the  costs  of  major  illness  in  old  age. 
With  social  insurance  meeting,  on  the 
average,  at  least  half  the  costs  associated 


with  the  most  expensive  illnesses— that 
is,  meeting  the  costs  of  hospitalization— 
the  older  person  will  be  in  a  much  better 
position  than  he  is  today  to  meet,  on  his 
own  and  through  private  insurance,  the 
costs  of  physician  services,  drugs,  and 
otheiii  medical  supplies  and  services. 
Also,  with  social  insurance  providing 
basic  protection,  it  should  be  practicable 
to  improve  the  Federal-State  public  as- 
sistance programs  so  as  to  meet  more 
fully  the  health  costs  incurred  by  older 
people  whose  needs  are  not  fully  met  in 
other  ways,  the  Advisory  Council  on  So- 
cial Security  declared. 

ELEMENTS  OF  THE  PLAN 

The  hospital  insurance  plan  embodied 
in  my  bill  places  primary  emphasis  on 
the  coverage  of  hospital  care.  The  rea- 
son for  this  emphasis  is  clear  in  the  Ad- 
visory Council's  report: 

The  cost  of  hospitalization  affects  prac- 
tically all  older  people.  Of  every  10  per- 
sons who  reach  age  65,  9  will  be  hospitalized 
at  least  once  during  their  remaining  years 
and  most  will  be  hospitalized  two  or  more 
times.  In  the  case  of  aged  couples,  the 
chances  are  about  even  that  the  husband 
and  wife  will  each  be  hospitalized  two  or 
more  times. 

Not  only  is  hospitalization  a  virtually  uni- 
versal occurrence  among  older  people  but 
there  i^  a  high  correlation  between  hospital- 
ization and  large  total  medical  expenses. 
Older  people  who  are  hospitalized  in  a  given 
year  are  the  ones  who  have  the  big  expenses. 
While  medical  care  costs  for  all  aged  couples 
averaged  about  51442  in  1962.  the  medical 
expenses  of  aged  couples  with  one  or  both 
members  hospitalized  averaged  $1,220;  for 
nonmarried  elderly  people,  average  medical 
expenses  for  the  year  were  $270,  whereas  for 
those  who  were  hospitalized,  the  average  was 
$1,038.  Both  the  averages  and  the  differen- 
tials would  be  even  higher  now. 

While  the  greater  part  of  the  benefit 
cost  of  the  program  would  be  for  hospital 
benefits,  the  proposal  also  provides  cov- 
erage for  three  additional  types  of  serv- 
ices: First,  extended  care  following  hos- 
pital  care    in    an   institution   which   is 
equipped  to  provide   high  quality  con- 
valescent services  and  which  has  an  ar- 
rangement with  a  hospital  for  a  timely 
transfer  of  patients-  and  needed  medical 
information;  second,  home  health  care 
services  which  are  furnished  by  qualified 
nurses  and  other  specialized  medical  per- 
sonnel under  a  plan  established  by  a 
physician  covering  the  use  of  such  serv- 
ices; and  third,  hospital  outpatient  diag- 
nostic services  covering  the  full  use  of  the 
hospital's  facilities  and  personnel  but  not 
covering  the  diagnostic  services  of  the 
patient's  private  physician. 

A  major  consideration  that  guided  the 
selection  of  services  to  be  covered  by  the 
plan  was  that  the  program  should  sup- 
port the  principle  that,  in  each  case, 
health  services  should  be  tailored  to  the 
health  needs  of  the  patient.  Provision 
for  the  aforementioned  four  types  of 
benefits— hospital  care,  extended  care 
outside  the  hospital,  organized  home 
nursing  care,  and  hospital  outpatient 
diagnostic  services— would  make  avail- 
able to  the  older  person  the  kinds  of 
services  appropriate  for  his  individual 
situation.  The  benefit  structure  would 
thus  offer  a  continuum  of  institutional 
and  home  nursing  services  and  would 


permit  the  progressive  care  of  individ- 
uals who  require  extended  care  of  a 
somewhat  lesser  degree  of  intensity  than 
that  provided  for  hospital  inpatients. 

Particularly  for  the  aged,  the  next  step 
in  the  care  of  a  person  who  had  been 
hospitalized  for  a  serious  illness  may  be 
a  period  of  medically  supervised  treat- 
ment in  an  extended-care  facility  rather 
than  the  intensive  care  furnished  to  hos- 
pital inpatients.     The  coverage  of  im- 
portant  alternatives   to   hospitalization 
would  remove  some  of  the  undesirable 
financial  considerations  from  the  deci- 
sion, shared  in  by  the  doctor,  patient, 
patient's    family    and    institution,    on 
whether  inpatient  hospital  care  or  an- 
other foi-m  of  care  would  be  best  for  the 
patient.     The  benefits  provided  in  the 
bill  would  give  financial  support  to  the 
provision    of    institutional    and    nonin- 
stitutional  services  at  the  most  appro- 
priate level  of  intensity  for  patients  who 
require     care     of     extended     duration. 
Covering  each  of  the  stages  of  required 
care  is  conducive  to  careful  planning  of 
the  long-range  treatment  of  those  suffer- 
ing serious  illnesses. 

Mr.  President,  the  hospital  insurance 
program  provided  for  in  my  bill  is  the 
culmination  of  years  of  serious  study. 

A  great  many  people,  including  those 
v;ho  have  had  objections  to  one  or  an- 
other element  of  the  original  proposal, 
have  made  a  constructive  contribution 
to  public  understanding  of  the  issues  and 
the  formulation  of  my  bill.    I  have  had 
the  benefit  of   extensive   research   and 
study    by    many    experts,    within    and 
without  the  Government.    Independent 
groups  of  responsible  and  knowledgeable 
representatives  of  all  segments  of  our 
communitv,  like  the  National  Committee 
on  Health  Costs  of  the  Aged,  sponsored 
by  mv  colleague.  Senator  Javits,  and  di- 
rected by  Dr.  Arthur  Flemming.  a  former 
Secretary    of    Health.    Education,    and 
Welfare,  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
fund  of  knowledge  from  which  I  have 
drawn  heavily  in  preparing  my  proposal. 
Moreover,  as  everyone  knows,  my  pro- 
posal  has  been  subjected  to  thorough 
scrutiny  by  public  and  private  experts 
in   insurance,    medical   economics,   and 
medical  care,  by  committees  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  in  public  hearings  and 
executive  sessions,  on  the   floor  of  the 
Senate    and    in    conference    committee. 
It  has  been  so  shaped  and  molded  in 
this  process  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
my  bill  is  the  product  of  an  extended, 
arid   I   believe   fruitful,   joint   effort   of 
scientific    research,   professional    study, 
and  public  discussion.     It  is  medically, 
socially,  and  financially  sound.     The  list 
of  sponsors  and  supporters  shows  it  is 
bipartisan. 

Mr.  President,  even  though  my  pro- 
posal has  now  gained  such  widespread 
support  that  I  beUeve  its  enactment  this 
session  is  virtually  assured.  I  must  say 
that  we  have  never  ceased  trying  to  per- 
fect the  proposal.  Throughout  the  years 
of  studv  and  deliberation  we  have  sought 
to  preserve  an  open  mind  on  all  elements 
of  the  proposal,  and  we  have  welcomed 
constructive  comments  and  criticisms 
from  any  source  whatever.  I  believe 
that  our  hopes  for  a  sound  and  just 
solution  are  more  likely  to  be  realized 
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because  we  have  taken  notliing  for 
granted,  left  no  stone  unturned  in  our 
search  for  a  sound  and  meaningful  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  The  few  chansics 
which  have  been  made  in  the  present 
bill  are  a  result  of  recommendations 
which  emerged  from  the  deliberations 
of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Secu- 
rity and  the  advice  of  professional  people 
whose  sole  interest  is  to  improve  the 
proposal. 

The  bill,  as  I  have  Indicated,  provides 
coverage  for  services  furnished  in  ex- 
tended care  facilities.  I  agree  with  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  that 
it  is  necessary  to  assure  the  coverage  of 
facilities  which  are  designed  primarily 
to  render  convalescent  services.  Services 
of  this  kind  are  essential  in  the  overall 
treatment  of  many  illnesses,  including 
terminal  illnesses,  following  their  acute 
stage  and  prior  to  the  time  when  a  per- 
son can  be  transferred  to  his  home  or  to  a 
custodial  institution.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides, as  recommended  by  the  Advisory 
Council,  for  coverage  of  hospital  care 
for  up  to  60  days  without  a  beneficiary 
option.  A  change  has  also  been  made  in 
the  utilization  review  provision  to  make 
it  clear  that  reviews  conducted  by  a  group 
established  by  a  local  medical  society 
would  be  acceptable  as  an  alternative  to 
hospital  staff  review. 

In  addition,  the  bill  Incorporates  the 
proposal  to  authorize  the  creation  of  as- 
sociations of  private  insurers  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  policies  covering 
costs — primarily  physician's  fees — not 
met  under  the  Government  program.  I 
have  always  tried  to  assure  ample  room 
for  private  complementary  insurance  and 
to  provide  encouragement  for  private 
insurers  to  assume  that  role.  This  sug- 
gestion is  therefore  a  welcome  and  bene- 
ficial addition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
Immediately  following  my  statement  ma- 
terial describing  the  provisions  of  S.  1. 
This  will  include  actuarial  tables  show- 
ing the  financial  status  of  the  social  secu- 
rity sy.stom  under  my  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

^See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  our 
social  insurance  system  has  shown  a  re- 
markable facility  for  improvement.  It 
has  effectively  met  the  successive  chal- 
lenges involved  in  the  monumental  task 
of  providing  Americans  with  protection 
against  some  of  the  major  threats  to 
their  financial  security — loss  of  income 
due  to  old  age,  death,  or  disability.  Our 
social  insurance  system  is  a  true  prod- 
uct of  the  American  temper — flexible, 
humane,  responsive  to  the  changing 
needs  of  our  people  and  fiscally  sound. 
Despite  the  anxieties  that  were  expressed 
in  the  early  days  of  social  security  and 
as  improvements  were  proposed,  the  pro- 
gram has  performed  well  every  task  as- 
signed to  it.  When  the  disability  pro- 
gram was  initiated  we  took  another  step 
toward  preserving  individual  independ- 
ence and  security  in  the  face  of  the 
severest  catastrophes  in  life.  As  one 
physician  has  said : 

The   fe.ar  of   Insecurity  In   old    age   today 
lias  supplanted  the  fear  of  death  in  1900. 


We  in  this  Congress  must  take  the 
remaining  major  step  to  relieve  in- 
security in  old  age  without  imposing 
Federal  control  over  the  practice  of 
medicine.  Providing  a  social  security 
hospital  insurance  program  for  the  aged 
is  the  only  way  that  we  can  effectively 
combine  the  special  contributions  of  dif- 
ferent elements  of  the  community,  pub- 
lic and  private,  to  meet   this  goal. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  hospital 
insurance  for  the  aged,  S.  1  provides  for 
a  7-percent  increase  in  monthly  case 
benefits  for  some  20  million  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries.  Had  the  conference 
committee  reached  agreement  last  Oc- 
tober on  hospital  insurance,  these  bene- 
ficiaries would  have  received  increased 
benefits  beginning  January  1.  1965.  My 
bill  provides  that  on  passage  monthly 
benefits  would  be  retroactive  to  that 
date.  In  this  way,  those  of  us  who  would 
not  accept  a  social  security  bill  in  con- 
ference that  did  not  include  hospital  in- 
surance and  thus  barred  an  increase  in 
cash  benefits  Vn-III  be  keeping  faith  with 
America's  aged.  They  will  not  have 
been  financially  hurt  by  the  deadlocked 
conference. 

Exhibit  1 

Summary  of  M.^jor  Provi.sions  of  Hospit.\l 
Insurance.  Social  SECirRrrY,  and  Public 
Assistance  Amendments  op  1965 

A.    HOSPITAL     insurance    FOR    THE     AGED 

1.  Eligibles: 

(a)  Persons  age  65  and  over  who  are  eligi- 
ble for  social  security  or  railroad  retirement 
beneflts  (numbering  about  16^3  million). 

(b)  Otlier  persons  who  are  age  65  and  over 
(about  2  million)  or  who  will  reach  age  65 
within  the  next  few  years,  but  with  the  cost 
for  them  being  paid  from  general  revenues. 

2.  Benefits  (payable  July  1.  1966.  except  for 
extended  care)  : 

(a)  Hospital  Inpatient  services  for  60  days 
in  a  benefit  period,  with  a  "deductible"  of 
the  national  average  cost  of  1  day  of  care 
to  be  paid  by  the  patient. 

(b)  Posthospltal  extended  care  (In  a  fa- 
cility having  an  arrangement  with  a  hospital 
for  timely  transfer  of  patients  and  medical 
information  about  patients)  for  60  days  in  a 
benefit  period.  The  services  would  be  cov- 
ered only  In  the  case  of  transfer  from  a  hos- 
pital.    (Effective  January   1.    1967.) 

(c)  Home  health  services  (such  as  a  visit- 
ing nurse)  up  to  240  visits  a  year. 

(d)  Outpaticnjt  hosplUil  diagnostic  serv- 
ices (such  ns  X-ray  and  laboratory  services) 
with  a  deductible  for  services  in  any  one 
month,  equal  to  one-half  of  the  deductible 
for  inpatient  hospitiil  services,  to  be  paid  by 
the  patient. 

3.  Financing: 

(a)  A  completely  separate  hospitiil  Insur- 
ance trust  fund  established  in  the  Treasury. 
This  trust  fund  would  be  separate  from  the 
old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  trust  fund 
and  the  disability  insurance  trust  fund.  An 
earmarked  allocation  from  the  social  security 
contributions  would  be  made  to  the  separate 
hospit-iil  insurance  fund. 

(b)  Allocations  to  the  fund:  Amounts 
equal  to  the  following  percentages  of  earn- 
ings would  be  allocated  to  this  separate 
fund: 

[In  ixTifiitl 


Year 

Em- 
ployer 

Em- 
ployee 

Total, 
emp'oyer 

and 
employee 

Self. 

etuploy- 

ment 

I9f>t". 

19«i7-<vS..., 
19tW  and 
after 

0.30 
.38 

.45 

0.30 
.3ti 

.45 

0.60 
.76 

.90 

0.45 
.57 

.675 

The  allocation  for  1966  would  enable  a 
fund  to  be  built  up  before  benefits  became 
payable.  It  is  estimated  that  the  fund 
would  be  about  $600  million  as  ol  Julv  1 
1966.  ■'    ' 

(c)  Actuarial  status  of  the  fund:  The  al- 
location of  contributions  provided  in  the 
bill  have  been  determined  by  the  Chief 
Actuary  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion to  be  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  costs  of 
the  beneflts  (and  administration)  for  per- 
sons entitled  to  social  security  beneflts.  The 
actuarial  cstim;itcs  i.re  based  on  the  assump- 
tions  recommended  by  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Social  Security  that  hospital  costs  will 
continue  to  rise  faster  than  earnings  for  the 
next  10  years. 

(d)  Illustrative  costs:  The  amount  alio- 
cated  during  1907-68  and  during  1969  and 
later  years  for  hospital  Insurance — 0.38  of  1 
percent  and  0.45  of  1  percent,  respectively, 
on  the  employee — amounts  to  the  following 
for  employees  earning  the  annual  amounts 
shown : 
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4.  Administration:  By  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  through  the 
social  security  program.  Hospitals  could 
elect  to  be  represented  by  a  private  organiza- 
tion (such  as  Blue  Cross)  to  negotiate  their 
contracts.  The  Secretary  could  also  delegate 
to  such  organization  the  functions  of  re- 
ceiving payments  from  the  social  security 
program. 

Payments  would  be  made  to  hospitals  and 
other  providers  of  services  on  a  cost  basis. 
The  cost  of  hospital  services  would  be  hised 
on  semlprivate  accommodations  (two.three, 
or  four-bed  rooms) . 

5.  Complement^ary  private  insurance:  The 
bill  Includes  the  Javlts  amendment  (modified 
somewhat)  to  authorize  creation  of  an  as- 
sociation of  private  Insurance  carriers  to  sell, 
on  a  nonprofit  basis,  .approved  policies  cover- 
ing health  costs  not  covered  under  the  social 
security  plan.  Participating  carriers  would 
be  exempt  from  antitrust  laws. 

B.    SOCIAL    SECURITY    AMENDMENTS 

1.  A  7-percent  benefit  Increase  to  the  20 
million  social  security  beneflcl.arles  equal  to 
about  $1.3  billion  a  year:  the  same  Incre.ase 
over  present  law  would  be  given  to  those  who 
became  beneficiaries  In  the  future.  The 
minimum  primary  benefit  would  thereby  be 
increased  from  $40  per  month  at  present  to 
S42.80;  the  maximum  from  $127  to  $135.90. 
The  average  primary  benefit,  which  is  cur- 
rently about  $77.50,  would  be  incre.ised  to 
about  $83. 

2.  Benefit  incre.ises  would  be  p.ald  retro- 
actively to  January  1.  1965.  If  the  law  Is 
enacted  In  June  1965,  this  would  result  in 
retroactive  payments  of  about  $750  million 
In  the  fall  of  1965. 

3.  The  maximum  annual  earnings  on 
which  taxes  and  benefits  are  computed  would 
be  Increased  from  $4,800  to  $5,600  a  year, 
effective  January  1,  1966.  The  maximum 
primary  benefit  would  thereby  be  further 
Increased  to  $149.90  and  maximum  benefit 
for  a  family  would  be  Increased  from  $254  at 
present  to  $312. 

4.  The  social  security  contribution 
schedule  (combined  for  social  security  and 
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hospital  beneflts)    would  be  changed  to  be 

as  follows : 

|ln  iK-reeiit] 


Vrar 

Eniploj'cr 

Eniploypo 

.«U'lf- 
cniployed 

1866-67 

l(t(is-7(l - 

iy71  and  after 

4.25 

5.0 

5.2 

4.25 

6.0 

.5.2 

0.4 
7.5 

7.8 

5.  Self-employed  physicians  and  tips  are 
covered. 

C.  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS 

The  public  assistance  titles  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  would  be  amended  as  follows: 

1.  The  Federal  share  under  all  State  public 
.issistance  programs  Is  Increased  a  little  more 
than  $2.50  a  month  for  the  needy  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  and  about  $1.25  for  needy  chil- 
dren effective  January  1,  1966.  Cost:  from 
general  revenues,  for  the  last  6  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  1966.  about  $75  million. 

2.  Federal  funds  to  the  States  would  be  au- 
thorized for  aid  for  the  needy  aged  In  mental 
or  tuberculosis  Institutions.  Cost:  at)out 
$38  million  from  general  revenues  for  the 
last  6  months  of  fiscal  year  1966. 

3.  Earned  Income  to  the  needy  aged  which 
is  disregarded  Is  Increased  slightly.  Cost: 
about  one-half  million  dollars  for  fiscal  year 
1966  from  general  revenues. 

4.  Amendment  to  Kerr-MUls  program  re- 
lating to  the  Federal  share  being  paid  for 
both  cash  and  medical  services  to  needy  aged 
In  the  first  and  last  month  of  care  in  a  med- 
ical Institution.  Cost:  $1  million  in  fiscal 
year  1966  from  general  revenues. 

Employee  and  employer  contributions 
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annual 
earnini!S 
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SS5. 00 
127.  .50 
170.  (X) 
204.  00 
238. 00 

85.00 
127.  .50 
170.00 
2»M.OO 
238.00 

100.  IX) 
150.  ai 
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Income  and  outgo  under  H.R.  1,  by  calendar 

years 

OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE  TRUST  FUND 


Calendar 
year 

Ineomo 

Outgo 

Xct 
income 

-|-$230 

-1.210 

+220 

-1-170 

\m 

1965 

$1,5.840 
16.  .-580 
18. 7.50 
19.  520 

$1.5.610 

17.  .590 

18.  .530 
19,350 

1906 

1967 

Fimd  at 

end  of 

year 


$18,710 
17. 5(K) 
17, 720 
17.890 


Income  and  outgo  under  H.R.  1,  by  calendar 
years — Continued 

DISABILITY  INSURANCE  TRUST  FUND 


Calendar 
year 

Ineotne 

$1,200 
1,230 
1,7(K) 
1,850 

OutKO 

$1,420 
l.<i;«) 
1,7(HI 
1,750 

Net 
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Fund  at 

end  of 

year 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1907 

-$220 
-400 

""+io6" 

$2,010 
1,610 
1,610 
1,710 

HOSPITAL  INSURANCE  TRUST  FUND 


1965     

HK>6 

U«37 

.$1,310 
1,980 

$800 
1.780 

-t-$510 
-f200 

$510 
710 

Acttiarial  balance  under  H.R.  1,  expressed  as 
percentages   of    taxable   payroll 

COMPUTATIONS   ON   PERPETUITY   BASIS 


Item 

OAsni 

Hos- 
pital 
insur- 
ant* 

Total 

Actuarial   balance   of   present 

system                              --- 

EafniiiKS  base  of  $5,600 
Hcvi.Ked  uontritiiition  sclicdule  - 

Kxtensions  of  coverage - 

Menelit  increase  of  7  percent  ' 
Hospitalization    and    related 
lieneCits 

-0.24 
-f-.31 
-I-.20 
+.03 
-.60 

+0.89' 
J -.84 

-0.24 
+.31 

+1.09 
+.03 
-.00 

-.84 

Total  effect  of  changes. . . . 

Actuarial  balance  under  pro- 

po.sal-^ , 

-.06 
-.30 

+.05 
+.05 

-.01 
-.25 

COMPUTATIONS    ON    75 -YEAR   COST    BASIS* 

Actuarial    balance    of   present 
Svsteni            - 

+0.01 
+.31 
+.20 
+.03 
-.58 

i+0.01 

Earnings  base  of  $.5,600 

Revist'd  eontrituitlon  schedule.. 

E.vtoiisions  of  coverage -.. 

Hcnellt  increase  of  7  iXTcent  '.-. 
Hospitalization     and     related 
Ix'nefits                        

+0.'89' 
«-.84 

+.31 

+1.  09 

+.03 

-.58 

-.84 

Total  effect  of  changes 

Actuarial  balance  under  pro- 
posal                

-.04 
-.03 

+.05 
+.05 

+.01 
+.02 

'  The  7-perccnt  increase  applies  only  on  the  first  $400 
of  average  monthly  wage. 

»  Following  is  a  breakdown  of  the  0.84-perccnt  cost  of 
the  health  benefits: 

Percent 

Hospitalization  benefits '. -  0.78 

Kxtended  care  benefits -. 02 

Outpatient  diagnostic  services .01 

Home  nursing  cure 03 

Total J* --. 84 

•  Basis  recommended  by  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  \\ith  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  others 
in  cosponsoring  this  bill,  S.  1  providing 
hospital  and  nursing  home  care  for  older 
citizens.  It  very  rightly  has  priority  in 
the  legislative  work  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress because  it  presents  a  reasonable 
and  practical  solution  to  the  health  prob- 
lems and  worries  of  senior  Americans. 

This  bill  offers  a  workable  combination 
of  social  security  protection,  private  in- 
surance help,  and  Federal  Government 
backing.  It  is  based  on  the  sound  con- 
cept of  insurance  programs — that  an  in- 
dividual pays  a  relatively  small  amount 
regularly — no  more  than  5.2  percent  of 
his  earnings  for  all  social  security  cover- 
age including  the  added  medical  bene- 
fits— throughout  his  working  life.  His 
employer  pays  the  same  amount.  Then 
when  he  retires,  he  has  what  amoimts  to 


a  paid-up  insurance  policy  to  cover  the 
hospital  expenses  that  may  arise  later  in 
life  when  his  income  will  be  smaller  but 
his  health  expenses  will  probably  be 
greater.  This  pay-as-you-go  insurance 
program  is  a  typical  example  of  the  prac- 
tical approach  to  national  problems 
which  has  characterized  American 
growth  from  earliest  pioneer  days.  It 
offers  people  a  chance  to  be  self-sufficient 
without  denying  them  the  opportunity  to 
select  their  own  doctors,  their  own  hos- 
pitals, and  their  own  private  insur- 
ance to  supplement  the  basic  social 
security  payments  if  they  wish. 

This  approach  was  enthusiastically 
endorsed  by  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security  in  its  recent  report. 
With  only  one  dissenting  voice,  the  com- 
mittee concluded  that  the  monthly  cash 
payments  now  provided  by  social  secu- 
rity are  not  enough  to  provide  real  pro- 
tection against  high  and  unpredictable 
costs  of  health  care.  They  recommended 
an  insurance  program,  under  social  se- 
curity, to  help  Americans  pay  their 
health  bills  by  paying  their  premiums 
during  the  years  when  they  are  best  able 
to  do  so. 

The  fact  is  that  expensive  illnesses  are 
much  more  likely  and  frequent  in  old 
age.  Every  year,  one  out  of  six  persons 
over  65  is  hospitalized.  Nearly  everyone 
who  reaches  age  65  is  hospitalized  at 
least  once  during  his  later  years  and 
most  are  hospitalized  two  or  more  times. 
On  the  average,  an  older  person  requires 
almost  three  times  as  much  hospital  care 
as  a  younger  one. 

Yet,  over  the  last  decade,  costs  of 
medical  care  have  risen  36  percent  and 
hospitalization  expenses  have  risen  65 
percent.  The  median  income  of  aged 
couples  in  1962  was  only  $2,875.  Many 
people,  especially  in  rural  areas,  must  get 
along  on  a  fraction  of  that  amount.  For 
them,  a  major  illness  or  even  a  fall  or 
similar  accident  can  wipe  out  the  savings 
of  a  lifetime  because  they  are  no  longer 
able  to  go  to  work  and  use  their  earning 
power  to  replenish  savings. 

Today  there  are  over  18  million  per- 
sons age  65  or  older  in  the  United  States. 
These  senior  citizens  deserve  and  are 
entitled  to  the  best  health  care  in  their 
later  years  that  our  Nation  can  give 
them.  These  citizens  are  able  and  will- 
ing to  pay  for  such  care — not  in  sudden 
catastrophic  medical  bills,  during  their 
later  years  but  in  regular  annual  insur- 
ance payments,  through  their  working 
years,  under  the  social  security  system. 

That  is  the  approach  that  this  bill 
offers.  It  has  been  carefully  studied,  re- 
vised, and  improved  over  the  last  few 
years.  Now,  I  believe  it  is  a  sound  plan 
to  help  people  help  themselves,  to  reduce 
dependence  on  welfare  and  means  tests, 
and  to  provide  better  health  care  for  our 
senior  citizens.  I  am  very  glad  to  co- 
sponsor  S.  1. 


THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  OF 
MEDICARE 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  assure 
Senators  that  I  shall  take  only  a  mo- 
ment.   I  appreciate  the  presence  in  the 
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,  Chamber  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr.  Anderson  I,  because  today 
he  introduced  the  administrations  bill 
for  medical  care  for  the  aged,  in  which 
I  feel  it  an  honor  to  have  joinrj  with 
my  colleagues  the  Senator  from  Nca  Jer- 
sey IMr.  Case  I.  and  the  Senator  Irom 
California  IMr  KtiL-iiELi. 

Mr.  President,  as  introduced,  the  bill 
contains  tlie  private  .sector  amendment 
which  has  been  identified  wiih  my  name. 
I  believe  tiiat  that  fact  ha.'inot  been  ade- 
quately noted  Ml  respect  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  bill  today.  I  believe  that  it 
should  be  very  carefully  noted  because  it 
is  a  critically  important  part  of  the  bill. 
The  reason  is  the  following: 

First,  the  bill  originally,  as  the  King- 
Anderson  bill,  provided  a  limited  amount 
of  health  care — with  not'iing  more — in 
the  form  of  hospitalization,  and  con- 
cerned many  people  who  might  otherwise 
have  supported  it  on  the  ground  ihat  the 
process  of  political  "bidding  up"  might 
cause  a  far  greater  intrusion,  in  their 
view,  into  the  health  field  by  the  Govern- 
ment than  would  be  justified  oiriier  by 
the  social  seeunty  taxes  which  viere  be- 
ing paid  or  by  the  preserv.'.tipn  of  the 
integrity  of  the  doctor-patient  relation- 
ship. 

The  private  sector  amendment  would 
provide  a  built-in  guarantee  that  at 
every  stage  an  effort  would  be  made  to 
do  that.  The  private  enterprise  system 
can  compete  in  carrying  the  additional 
responsibility,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  one  of  the  surest  guarantees  and 
as.surances  to  tho'ie  who  might  have  some 
doubts  on  the  question  as  to  wiuthe'*  the 
tendency  will  be  to  limit  the  Federal 
Government's  role  very  strongly  tJ  the 
hospitalization  provision. 

Second,  the  provision  would  follow  the 
concept  of  self-help,  because  80  percent 
of  the  aged,  based  upon  their  incomes, 
could  pay  a  reasonable  premium  for 
health  care  coverage — and  these  are  the 
important  words — when  it  is  added  to 
the  hospitalization  feature  under  social 
security,  which  is  the  most  expensive 
element  of  the  whole  program. 

Then,  at  a  modest  cost,  a  possibility 
would  be  opened.  A  great  committee 
which  I  inspired,  which  was  headed  by 
Arthur  Flemming,  former  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  sjient  a 
year  studying  the  subject  and  reported 
a  cost  in  the  area  of  S2  per  person  per 
month,  which  would  come  within  the 
competence  of  80  percent  of  the  aged, 
leaving  the  other  20  percent  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  Kerr-Mills  bill,  if  need  be. 
In  that  way,  in  the  bill  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson 1  and  many  other  Senators  there 
would  be  presented  a  complete  program 
for  health  care  for  the  aged  with  a  mag- 
nificent role  for  the  private  sector. 

Here  is  the  important  point,  and  upon 
this  note  I  wish  to  conclude:  In  my 
judgment,  the  proposal  offers  one  of  the 
most  challenging  opportunities  ever  ex- 
tended to  the  insurance  companies  of  the 
United  States.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr.  Anderson]  is  himself  in 
the  insurance  business  and  is  fully  cog- 
nizant of  it.  Something  must  be  done 
about  the  problem  of  medical  care  for 
the  aged.    If  we  are  to  keep  Govern- 


ment within  reasonable  limits,  and  if 
we  are  to  keep  the  social  security  tax 
within  reasonable  limits,  only  a  rela- 
tively modest  amount  can  be  done  by 
Government.  That  amount  is  estimated 
at  about  30  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
health  care  for  the  aged. 

Tlie  overwhelming  bulk  of  it  must  be 
done  by  the  private  enterprise  system. 
I  say  to  all  Senators,  especially  to  the 
Senator  from  Now  Mexico  IMr.  Ander- 
son], that  at  the  time  when  we  con- 
sider the  measure— and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  is  the  most  auspicious  time 
we  have  ever  had  for  its  consideration — 
I  shall  do  everything  I  can,  and  I  hope 
other  Senators  will  feel  exactly  the  same 
way — to  bring  about  a  situation  in  vv  hich, 
when  the  measure  is  passed,  wo  shall 
have  before  us  at  one  and  the  same 
lime  a  proposal  from  the  great  insurers 
of  the  United  States  to  pick  up  the  pri- 
vate sector  option  and  really  make  the 
bill  operative,  so  as  to  provide  not  only 
limited  health  care  and  hospitalization, 
but  total  health  care,  that  the  over- 
whelming bulk  of  the  older  people, 
esiiecially  people  over  65  years  of  age,  can 
pay  for. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  irom  Nev\'  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  .say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  the  panel  which  he 
inspired,  organized,  and  had  established 
was  a  helpful  group. 

Many  of  us  had  tried  to  find  a  solu- 
tion lo  this  problem  by  seeking  a  way  to 
encourage  insurance  companies  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  medical  care  program.  It 
was  very  difficult:  but  the  panel  which 
the  able  Senator  from  New  York  assem- 
bled, including  Marion  B.  Folsom,  Arthur 
Larsen,  and  Arthur  Flemming — many  of 
them  of  a  ditlerent  political  belief  from 
my  own — have  devised  a  wonderful  pro- 
gram, made  great  contributions,  and 
reached  conclusions  with  which,  al- 
though I  may  not  finally  agree  with 
them,  were  the  result  of  a  search  for  a 
good  solution. 

Many  times  I  have  commended  pri- 
vately, and  also  in  public,  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  New  Yoik  for  bringing  to- 
gether this  group  of  men.  to  make  cer- 
rain  that  their  contributions  were  ready. 
Since  tiiey  were  ready,  we  tried  to  draft 
a  bill  this  year,  and  we  hope  that  when 
the  bill  is  finally  pas.sed,  it  will  contain 
the  very  fine  provisions  that  the  Javits 
panel  has  worked  out. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
cent to  have  printed  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks a  statement  issued  by  the  Senator 
from  New  "Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  KuchelI,  and  my- 
self on  yesterday  with  reference  to  our 
cosponsorship. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Joint  Statement  by  Sen.\tors  C.\se,  Javits, 
and  kcchel  to  cosponsor  medicare  bill 

We  are  proposing  to  cosponsor  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  for  medical  c.ire  for  the 
aged  because  we  believe  it  is  in  substance  the 
plan  which  passed  the  Senate  in  the  last 
session.     It   contains   a   major   role   for   the 


private  sector  In  aflfordlng  not  only  limited 
hospital  care  imder  social  security  fnianclng 
but  providing  the  opportunity  for  total  health 
care  for  all  aging  citizens.  We  consider  this 
plan  to  be  creative  and  constructive.  Such 
a  major  role  in  medical  care  for  the  aglne 
un  the  part  of  the  private  sector  was  the 
basis  of  the  Republican  initiative  taken  in 
the  introduction  of  our  public-private  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aging  bill  la  the  last 
Congress. 

The  private  sector  provision  of  the  current 
bill  allows  private  insurance  carriers  and 
health  service  groups  to  cover  medical  and 
.surgical  costs  on  a  nonprofit  basis  over  and 
above  tlie  limited  hospital  Insurance  of  the 
King-Anderson  bill,  and  on  a  basis  of  cost 
low  enough  to  be  available  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  our  aging  citizens.  This 
private  sector  provision  also  acts  as  a  built-in 
governor  against  unlimited  Federal  expan- 
rion  in  the  medical  care  for  the  aging  field. 

The  four  points  which  we  have  long  felt 
thould  be  included  In  an  acceptable  medical 
care  plan  for  the  aging  are  incorporated  in 
the  bill  which  we  will  cosponsor.  Thev 
arc:  (1)  inclusion  of  the  estimated  2',  mil- 
lion Americans  over  65  not  covered  hy  the 
social  security  system;  (2)  provision  for  par- 
ticii)ation  by  the  private  insurance  Industry 
to  make  up  total  health  care;  (3)  provision 
for  use  of  approved  private  organizations  and 
State  bodies  in  the  administration  of  the 
program;  and  (4i  establishment  of  a  separate 
henith  insurance  trust  fund  into  which  all 
Federal  health  care  funds  shall  be  deposited. 

We  consider  the  chances  for  passage  of  this 
bill  to  be  auspicious  in  this  session.  We 
consider  the  effort  to  be  bipartisan,  as  it  was 
the  private  sector  provision  which  provided 
that  Republican  support  in  1964  and  pro- 
vided the  margin  required  to  pa.^.s  the  Ander- 
son-Gure-Javits  amendment  in  tlie  Senate. 

We  believe  this  is  the  time  to  provide  an 
effective  program  for  medical  care  for  the 
aging  fully  consistent  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  private  enterprise,  the  satisfaction 
of  the  national  need  and  the  protection 
against  excesses.  We  believe  also  that  the 
fundamental  structure  which  this  bill  pro- 
vides is  the  sound  basis  upon  which  private 
sector  Interest  in  medical  care  for  the  aging 
can  be  enlisted  in  tlie  total  effort. 

Other  Republican  Senators  are  also  gUing 
consideration  to  cosponsoring  this  measure. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Sen.itor  from  New  York  for 
his  thoughtful  approach  to  this  subject. 
It  does  much  to  provide  a  good  bill  and 
affords  an  opportunity  to  the  medical 
profession  to  have  a  privately  operated 
program  that  can  function  in  harmony 
witii  the  proposal  which  will  be  made 
in  the  Gore  amendment  to  modify  the 
King-Anderson  bill. 


CREATION    OP    JOINT    COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  submit,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, on  behalf  of  myself  and  34  other 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  a  bill  to 
create  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
This  proposed  legislation  is  well  known 
to  many  Members  of  this  body,  since  be- 
tween 1952  and  1964,  the  Senate  has  ap- 
proved similar  or  identical  measures, 
overwhelmingly,  on  six  occasions. 

Mr,  President,  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  designed  to  remedy  serious  defi- 
ciencies in  our  appropriation  procedures 
and  in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds. 
It  constitutes,  in  my  judgment,  a  posi- 
tive approach  toward  the  elimination  of 
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extravagance,  waste,  and  needless  or  ex- 
cessive appropriations. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
the  Congress  with  the  machinery  nec- 
essary to  enable  it  to  meet  its  consti- 
tutional responsibilities  with  respect  to 
the  appropriation  of  funds  required  for 
the  conduct  of  the  Federal  Government. 
It  seeks  to  accomplish  this  objective  by 
establishing  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  composed  of  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations, which  would  assist  the 
Congress  is  exercising  adequate  control 
over  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
This  proposed  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget  would  be  staffed  with  nonparti- 
san fiscal  experts  and  technicians  who 
would  be  engaged  in  making  continuing 
studies  of  programs  and  expenditures 
proposed  by  the  executive  branch,  12 
months  of  the  year.  The  establishment 
of  this  joint  committee  would  provide 
the  Congress  with  the  same  type  and 
caliber  of  detailed,  technical  informa- 
tion, in  the  appropriation  field,  as  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  provides  for  the  revenue  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  and  as  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  provides  for  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  con- 
fronting our  Nation  today  is  the  main- 
tenance of  national  solvency  in  the  face 
of  ever-growing  demands  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  programs  and  sei-v- 
ices,  coupled  with  the  necessity  of  meet- 
ing the  national  defense  requirements  of 
the  cold  war  and  the  atomic  and  space 
age.  Our  national  expenditures  budget 
has  grown  from  $67.5  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1954  to  an  estimated  $98.4  billion 
in  fi.scal  year  1964,  and  an  estimated 
$97.9  billion  for  fiscal  year  1965.  Present 
indications  are  that  they  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $100  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1966.  Thus,  we  are  rapidly  moving 
toward  an  annual  expenditures  budget 
in  excess  of  $100  billion,  and  toward  an- 
nual expenditures  in  all  categories  that 
will  exceed  $150  billion,  bearing  in  mind 
that  approximately  $25  billion  in  annual 
spending  does  not  appear  in  the  appro- 
priation budget.  Finally,  our  national 
debt,  as  of  June  30,  1964.  has  reached  an 
alltime  high  of  .'=;311.7  billion,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  approximately  $317  bil- 
lion by  June  30.  1965. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  is  cf  the 
gravest  concern  to  the  Congress,  since, 
from  the  formation  of  our  Government 
down  to  ihe  present  time,  it  has  been 
clearly  understood  that  the  Constitution 
vested  in  the  Congress — and  the  Con- 
gress alone — the  exclusive  right  to  ap- 
propriate money  for  the  various  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  to  des- 
ignate the  purposes  for  which  the  money 
shall  be  used. 

Although  we  are  now  operating  in  an 
era  of  annual  expenditures  budgets  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $100  billion,  the 
procedures  used  by  the  Congress  in 
carrying  out  these  vital  responsibilities 
are  practically  no  different  than  those 
used  25  or  50  years  ago.  In  other  words, 
the  methods  and  procedures  which  we 
now  use  in  the  appropriation  processes 
are  simply  inadequate  to  meet  present- 
day  needs  and  requirements. 


In  January  1950,  after  having  served 
1  year  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  I  became  con- 
vinced that  under  procedures  then  in 
use.  which  were  no  different  than  those 
presently  followed,  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  both  Houses  were  labor- 
ing under  a  tremendous  disadvantage  in 
their  efforts  to  pass  upon  budget  requests 
for  Federal  expenditures.  The  funda- 
mental problem  which  I  found  to  exist  at 
that  time— and  it  still  exists  today— is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Congress,  which 
is  most  generous  in  equipping  the  execu- 
tive branch  agencies  with  personnel  to 
handle  its  affairs,  has  simply  failed  to 
provide  itself  with  adequate  machinery 
to  carry  out  one  of  its  most  vital  func- 
tions and  responsibilities— the  appropri- 
ation of  funds  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Government. 

Instead  of  equipping  itself  with  an 
adequate  number  of  experts  and  tech- 
nicians to  examine  every  detail  of  the 
appropriation  requests  submitted  by  ex- 
ecutive branch  agencies  and  depart- 
ments, the  Congress  has  been  content  to 
limp  along  without  the  staff  assistance 
and  fiscal  data  and  information  it  re- 
quires. Thus,  aside  from  the  overbur- 
dened housekeeping  staffs  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees, which  cannot  possibly  make  the 
kind  of  analysis  of  budget  requests  which 
is  necessary  in  the  time  available,  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committees 
are  forced  to  rely  upon  the  testimony  of 
representatives  of  the  executive  branch 
who  formulate  the  programs  and  pre- 
sent them  in  a  light  most  favorable  to 
their  purposes.  Furthermore,  they  usu- 
ally tell  us  only  as  little  or  as  much  as 
they  desire  to  disclose. 

Accordingly,  on  January  19,  1950,  I 
introduced  a  bill,  S.  2898,  which  was 
similar,  in  many  respects,  to  the  pending 
bill.  The  committee  studied  the  bill  and 
revised  it.  but  took  no  further  action  on 
i'c  during  the  81st  Congress.  Thereafter, 
the  committee  reported  favorably,  and 
the  Senate  passed,  in  the  82d,  83d,  84th, 
85th,  87th.  and  88th  Congresses,  vir- 
tually identical  bills  proposing  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  On  each  occasion,  following 
Senate  passage,  the  measure  was  per- 
mitted to  die  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 

In  each  Congress,  these  bills  were  co- 
sponsored  by  a  substantial  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate.  In  the  85th 
Congress,  71  Members  of  a  total  of  96 
cosponsored  the  measure;  in  the  87th 
Congress,  there  were  67  cosponsors:  and 
in  the  88th  Congress,  the  bill  had  the 
largest  number  of  sponsors  it  has  ever 
had — 77  Senators 

As  majority  leader  in  the  Senate, 
President  Johnson  gave  his  active  sup- 
port to  this  proposed  legislation,  which 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously  in  each 
of  these  Congresses.  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  to  the  Congress  on  Janu- 
ary 4,  1965.  the  President  set  out  as  a 
part  of  his  national  agenda,  a  proposal 
to  "make  an  allout  campaign  against 
waste  and  inefnciency."  The  President 
stated  that  he  would  submit  special  mes- 
sages with  detailed  proposals  for  na- 
tional action  with  this  objective  in  mind. 


I  know  of  no  better  way  for  the  Con- 
gress to  support  the  President's  program 
for  promoting  economy  and  efficiency  in 
Government  than  by  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  It  conforms  specifically  with  his 
stated  objective  that  "we  will  continue 
along  the  path  toward  a  balanced  budget 
in  a  balanced  economy." 

This  bill  is  also  in  accord  with  the 
President's  statement  that  wherever 
waste  is  found  in  Goverrunent,  it  will  be 
eliminated.  This  legislation,  if  enacted 
into  law,  will  aid  the  President  in  attain- 
ing this  objective. 

President  Kennedy  joined  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  this  proposed  legislation,  as  a 
U.S.  Senator,  in  the  85th  Congress. 
President  Eisenhower,  on  December  2, 
1959,  released  a  memorandum  prepared 
by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  setting  forth  proposals  directed 
toward  effecting  improvements  in  budg- 
eting, which  included  the  proposal  to 
create  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget 
stating  that  its  "objective  is  in  line  with 
the  viewpoint  expressed  in  the  budget 
message."  as  a  budget  reform  requiring 
congressional  initiative  and  action. 
The  proposal  to  create  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  was  also  approved 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Lawton,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  the  Truman 
administration. 

It  appears  perfectly  clear  that  the  con- 
ditions which  prompted  the  introduction 
of  this  measure,  in  1950,  and  its  initial 
passage  by  the  U.S.  Senate,  in  1952, 
have  in  no  way  diminished.  On  the 
contrary,  they  have  increased  with 
the  rising  cost  of  Government  and  the 
swelling  of  the  national  debt.  We  have 
only  to  compare  our  national  expendi- 
tures budget  of  $39.5  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1950,  and  S65.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1952, 
with  the  fiscal  year  1965  estimate  of 
$97.9  billion,  to  get  the  full  impact  of 
the  current  picture.  If  that  is  not  suffi- 
cient, compare,  if  you  will,  our  national 
debt  of  $257.3  billion  in  1950,  and  $259.1 
billion  in  1952,  with  the  $312  billion 
which  constituted  our  national  debt  as 
of  June  30.  1964 — an  increase  since  June 
30,  1952.  of  in  excess  of  $53  billion  in 
the  national  debt  alone. 

An  additional  important  factor  to  be 
considered  in  connectoion  with  this  bill  is 
the  breakdown  in  our  appropriations 
procedure  which  occurred  during  the 
87th  Congress,  and  which  is  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  concern  to  all  of  us.  It  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  if  this  bill  had 
been  enacted  into  law  earlier,  and  the 
proposed  joint  committee  had  been  in 
operation,  this  breakdown  would  not 
have  occurred.  I  say  this  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  establishment  of  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Budget  will  be  condu- 
cive to  a  better  cooperation  and  a  spirit 
of  working  in  hannony  between  the  two 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. If  we  can  have  members  of  these 
committees  working  together,  each  re- 
ceiving the  same  information,  each  us- 
ing the  same  tools,  and  each  relying  on 
the  technical  advice  and  information  fur- 
nished by  a  joint  staff,  they  will  be  able 
to  obtain  more  complete  information 
and  to  evaluate  more  intelligently  the 
budget  requests  made  by  the  various 
agencies  of  Government.  This,  in  turn, 
should  go  a  long  way  toward  removing 
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the  frictions  and  disagreements  which 
have  cropped  up  between  the  two  bodies, 
from  time  to  time,  in  connection  with 
the  appropriation  process. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  Senate  has 
been  endeavoring,  for  more  than  14 
years,  to  effect  the  necessary  improve- 
ments in  tlie  fiscal  operations  of  the  leg- 
islative process,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  so  far  failed  to  act  favorably 
on  this  proposal.  I  am  convinced  that  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  that  body 
are  as  much  interested  in  correcting  se- 
rious deficiencies  in  the  appropriation 
procedures  of  the  Congress  as  are  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  to  my  knowledge  26  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  had  introduced  iden- 
tical or  similar  bills  when  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
made  a  count  of  such  bills  early  in  the 
first  session  of  the  88th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  may  I  say 
that  it  is  my  sincere  and  fervent  hope 
that  this  or  a  similar  measure  will  be 
enacted  into  law  at  this  cession  of  the 
Congress.  The  American  taxpayer  has 
a  very  real  and  vital  stake  in  this  legis- 
lation.   We  should  not  fail  him. 

Mr.  President,  among  the  sponsors  of 
the  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today  are 
included  all  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  which  has 
reported  this  measure  to  the  Senate  in 
preceding  Congresses.  In  view  of  the  in- 
terest numerous  other  Senators  have 
manifested  in  this  proposed  legislation.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may 
be  held  at  the  desk  for  10  days,  so  that 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  who  may 
desire  to  do  so  may  include  their  names 
as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  held 
at  the  desk  as  requested;  and  will  be 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2>  to  amend  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  pro- 
vide for  more  effective  evaluation  of  the 
fiscal  requirements  of  the  executive 
agencies  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Clell.an  I  for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors*, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


PUBLIC   WORKS   AND   OTHER   ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  public  works  and  other 
economic  development  programs  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  economy  of  the 
Appalachian  region.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  measure  be  held  at  the 
desk  until  the  close  of  business  on  next 
Thursday.  January  14,  that  other  Sen- 
ators may  have  the  opportunity  to  join 
in  sponsorship. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3i  to  provide  public 
works  and  economic  development  pro- 
grams and  the  planning  and  coordina- 
tion needed  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  the  Appalachian  region  introduced  by 
Mr.  Randolph  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators",  was  received,  read  twice  by 


its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President. 
Members  will  recall  that  the  Senate, 
on  September  25.  1964,  passed  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1964  by  a  vote  of  45  to  13.  Unfortu- 
nately, during  the  closing  days  of  the 
88th  Congress,  the  other  body  was  un- 
able to  bring  the  legislation  to  a  vote. 
Since  the  adjournment  of  the  88th 
Congress  President  Johnson  has  re- 
peatedly expressed  his  desire  for  early 
action  on  the  Appalachian  program  by 
the  89th  Congress,  and  has  ranked  this 
bill  among  the  highest  priority  measures 
of  his  legislative  program. 

I  am  gratified  that  our  esteemed 
majority  leader  [Mr.  Mansfield]  con- 
curred in  this  judgment  on  a  '"Meet  the 
Press"  telecast  last  Sunday  evening,  and 
expressed  the  conviction  that  this  would 
be  the  first  major  legislation  passed  by 
the  Senate  in  the  89th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  adjournment 
I  had  occasion  to  visit  a  number  of  com- 
munities in  the  Appalachian  region,  in 
other  States  as  well  as  the  State  of 
West  Virginia.  I  found  a  deep-seated 
and  continuing  interest  in  this  legisla- 
tion which  has  already  stimulated  much 
thou?:ht  and  planning  at  the  local  and 
State  levels.  The  people  of  Appalachia 
are  anxious  for  the  enactment  of  this 
program  so  that  their  region  also  may 
begin  to  move  toward  the  Great  Society 
which  the  President  eloquently  depicted 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection,  I 
invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  35  Senators  whose  names  are  on  the 
bill  which  I  have  presented  to  the  Senate. 
I  wish  to  make  special  reference  to  the 
coGponsorship  of  the  eminent  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper  1,  who  was 
most  active  in  the  development  of  this 
measure  in  the  88th  Congress.  I  do  this 
in  a  sense  because  sponsors  of  the  meas- 
ure come  from  all  sections  of  the  country 
and  from  both  parties. 

The  measure  is  substantially  the  same 
bill  passed  by  this  body  last  year  by  a 
majority  of  more  than  three  to  one.  I, 
therefore,  endorse  the  view  expressed  by 
the  majority  leader  that  the  bill  should 
not  require  extensive  hearings.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  will  conduct  brief  but  adequate 
hearings,  then  complete  committee  ac- 
tion on  the  measure,  and  report  it  to 
the  Senate  before  the  end  of  Januai-y. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  lie  at  the  desk  for  5  days 
so  that  others  who  wish  to  do  so  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  join  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  lie  at  the  desk, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  join  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph] .  in  introducing  the 
proposed  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965— S.  3— which  is  similar 
to  the  bill  we  worked  to  develop  in  the 
last  Congress,  and  which  the  Senate 
passed  by  a  vote  of  45  to  13  before  ad- 
journment. 

The  programs  proposed  in  this  bill  rep- 
resent the  work  of  the  Appalachian  Gov- 


ernors, the  work  which  we  in  the  Senate 
began  over  6  years  ago,  and  the  great 
Interest  which  both  President  Kennedy 
and  President  Johnson  have  given  to  thj^ 
region. 

I  have  spoken  often  on  this  subject,  for 
I  know  well  the  conditions  in  eastern 
Kentucky  and  throughout  Appalachia 
For  some  175  years,  my  family  has  lived 
in  this  great  region.  The  people  are  of 
pioneer  stock  and  through  many  genera- 
tions have  been  ever  faithful  to  the  needs 
of  their  country.  The  spirit  of  its  people 
Is  high  despite  the  unhappy  and  contin- 
uing problem  of  unemployment.  But  the 
development  program  proposed  in  this 
bill  is  required  if  our  communities  are  to 
build  the  facilities  to  encourage  industi^ 
to  use  the  great  resources  that  exist  in 
the  region.  Increased  flood  protection, 
new  highways  and  airports,  more  health 
and  education  facilities,  and  increased 
efforts  at  land  improvement  are  vital. 

This  bill,  S.  3,  which  we  introduced  to- 
day, authorizes  the  same  expenditure  of 
$1,077  million  over  a  period  of  5  years, 
stated  in  the  bill  which  I  was  pleased  to 
comanage  with  Senator  Randolph  in  the 
Senate  last  year.  We  are,  though,  pro- 
posing to  increase  the  total  authorized 
road  system  mileage  from  2,850  to  3,350 
miles  across  the  region,  including  1,000 
miles  of  access  roads  instead  of  the  figure 
of  500  miles  in  the  bill  last  year.  The 
$840  million  for  highway  construction, 
providing  up  to  70  percent  as  the  Federal 
share,  is  a  basic  program  in  this  legisla- 
tion, for  roads  will  open  isolated  areas  in 
Kentucky  and  in  other  Appalachian 
States  to  industry,  to  tourism,  and  to  a 
fuller  life  for  the  people  of  the  area. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  in  author- 
ized road  mileage,  this  bill  would  place 
greater  responsibilities  and  authority  on 
the  States,  and  I  am  sure  that  this  will 
be  welcomed  by  the  States.  This  em- 
phasis on  the  approval  of  programs  at 
the  local  and  State  level,  along  with  the 
incentives  for  private  investment,  will  do 
much  both  to  close  the  economic  gap 
between  this  section  and  other  regions  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  raise  the 
standards  of  living. 

The  Appalachian  development  pro- 
gram is  the  result  of  much  study.  It  is 
directed  to  a  great  and  evident  need.  If 
the  Congress  approves  this  program  pro- 
viding support  for  transportation  and 
flood  protection,  as  well  as  for  education 
and  community  development,  then  the 
15  million  people  living  in  the  hills  and 
valleys  in  the  Appalachian  regions  of  11 
States — including  eastern  Kentucky- 
can  work  to  achieve  the  same  levels  of 
abunciance  that  are  found  in  most  of 
America. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  friend  from  West 
Virginia  for  his  work  and  for  his  kind 
words.  I  will  join  him  in  the  Public 
Works  Committee  to  secure  the  earliest 
possible  hearings  and  to  bring  this  bill 
before  the  Senate.  I  hope  others  will 
again  join  with  us  in  support  of  this  bill. 
It  will  benefit  Appalachian  States,  but 
it  will  also  benefit  the  Nation. 


THE  WATER  QUALITY  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  (S. 


4)  amending  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  amended. 

This  legislation  is,  with  two  exceptions, 
identical  to  that  which  passed  the  Senate 
on  October  16,  1963,  and  in  which  21 
Members  of  this  body  joined  me  as  co- 
sponsors.  I  would  add  that  the  legis- 
lation was  approved  by  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  69  yeas  and  11  nays,  and  of 
the  20  Members  not  voting.  15  announced 
themselves  as  favoring  its  passage.  The 
House  Public  Works  Committee  reported 
an  amended  version  during  the  clo.sing 
days  of  the  88th  Congress.  Hov.'cver,  no 
further  action  was  taken  by  the  other 

body. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducnig  is  co- 
sponsored  by  25  of  my  colleagues,  includ- 
ing all  members  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
Air  and  Water  Pollution.  It  is  a  biparti- 
san measure  directed  toward  improving 
the  quality  of  our  water  resources  and 
making  more  effective  our  programs  for 
the  control  and  abatement  of  water  pol- 
lution. 

This  proposal  is  consistent  with  and 
supports  the  objectives  outlined  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message,  in  which  he  called  for  an  ex- 
panded conservation  program  as  part  of 
our  effort  to  achieve  the  Great  Society: 

For  over  3  centuries  the  beauty  of  America 
has  sustained  our  spirit  and  has  enlarged 
our  vision.  We  must  act  now  to  protect  this 
heritage.  In  a  fruitful  new  partnership  vv'ith 
the  States  and  cities  the  next  decade  should 
be  a  conservation  milestone. 

We  will  seelt  legal  power  to  prevent  pollu- 
tion of  our  air  and  water  before  it  hap- 
pens. We  will  step  up  our  effort  to  control 
harmful  wastes,  giving  Just  priority  to  the 
cleanup  of  our  most  contaminated  rivers. 
We  will  increase  research  to  learn  much 
more  about  the  control  of  pollution. 

These  objectives  and  approaches  are 
reflected  in  S.  4. 

As  I  mentioned  previously,  this  legis- 
lation is.  with  two  exceptions,  identical 
to  S.  649,  as  approved  by  this  body  Oc- 
tober 16,  1963.  The  sections  deleted 
woie  those  relating  to  the  control  and 
abatement  of  pollution  from  Federal  in- 
stallations and  the  problem  of  nonde- 
gradable  detergents. 

The  Federal  installations  section  was 
eliminated  from  this  bill  because  similar 
problems  with  respect  to  Federal  in- 
stallations are  present  in  the  field  of 
air  pollution,  as  well  as  water  pollution. 
In  addition,  there  were  other  matters 
relating  to  Federal  activities  in  both 
fields  which  require  separate  and  more 
complete  consideration.  Because  of 
these  factors  it  was  decided  to  cover 
these  matters  in  separate  legislation 
which  will  be  introduced  within  a  week. 

The  detergents  section  was  deleted  be- 
cause the  members  of  the  coal  and  de- 
tergent industry  have  reported  changes 
in  their  schedules  for  supplying  the  mar- 
ket with  detergents  which  will  degrade 
more  readily  than  those  presently  on  the 
market.  In  view  of  this  change  in  sched- 
ule, it  is  considered  advisable  to  con- 
duct additional  hearings  on  the  deter- 
gent problem  to  determine  the  type  or 
need  of  corrective  legislation. 

S.  4  includes  the  following  proposals 
which  were  contained  in  S.  649  as  it 
passed  the  Senate  in  October  1963: 

First.  To  establish  an  additional  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 


Education,  and  Welfare  to  help  the  Sec- 
retary to  administer  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

Second.  To  create  a  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  to  ad- 
minister sections  3,  comprehensive  pro- 
grams; 4,  interstate  cooperation  and  uni- 
form laws;  10,  enforcement  measures; 
and  11,  to  control  pollution  from  Federal 
installations. 

Third.  To  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
for  3  succeeding  fiscal  years  in  the 
amount  of  $20  million  annually  for 
grants  for  research  and  development  to 
demonstrate  a  new  or  improved  method 
of  controlling  discharge  of  sewage  from 
combined  sewers. 

Fourth.  To  increase  grants  to  individ- 
ual sewage  treatment  projects  from 
$600,000  to  $1  million  and  to  allow  multi- 
municipal  combinations  to  be  allowed 
grant  increases  from  $2,400,000  to  $4 
million. 

There  is  also  a  provision  which  allows 
for  an  increase  of  10  percent  in  construc- 
tion grants  for  treatment  plants  where 
comprehensive  metropolitan  planning 
has  been  carried  out  and  where  the  treat- 
ment plants  are  part  of  such  compre- 
hensive plans. 

Fifth.  To  provide  procedures  for  the 
establishment  of  standards  of  quality 
applicable  to  interstate  waters. 

Sixth.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  ini- 
tiate abatement  where  he  finds  that  sub- 
stantial economic  injury  results  from  the 
inability  to  market  shellfish  or  shellfish 
products  in  interstate  commerce  because 
of  pollution  of  interstate  or  navigable 
waters  and  action  of  Federal,  State,  or 
local  authorities. 

Seventh.  To  provide  for  audits  where 
Federal  f  mids  are  utilized  and  the  normal 
requirements  for  technical  amendments. 

The  need  for  the  acceleration  of  sewage 
treatment  plant  construction  and  for  the 
correction  of  the  problem  of  combined 
sewers  is  no  less  urgent  than  when  I  in- 
troduced S.  649  in  January  of  1963,  or 
when  it  passed  the  Senate  in  October  of 
that  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  delay 
in  enactment  of  legislation  has  created  a 
greater  backlog  of  needs  in  correcting 
the  Nation's  water  pollution  problems. 

Today  our  older  cities  are  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  separating  their  com- 
bined storm  and  sanitary  sewers  or  de- 
vising means  whereby  the  discharge  of 
runoff  from  city  streets  are  gradually  fed 
through  treatment  plants  to  prevent 
overloading  of  treatment  systems  and  the 
discharge  of  untreated  sewage  into  pub- 
lic waterways.  The  correction  of  the 
problem  of  combined  sewers  requires 
huge  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the 
communities.  In  order  to  encourage 
and  assist  these  hard-pressed  cities  it  is 
essential  that  Federal  encouragement  be 
provided.  The  $20  million  authorization 
could  not  correct  the  problem,  but  would 
furnish  an  incentive  to  attack  it. 

The  importance  of  establishing  water 
quality  standards  in  our  interstate  water 
system  is  gaining  more  recognition  and 
support.  While  this  would  be  a  new 
provision  in  Federal  legislation,  it  is  by 
no  means  a  new  or  novel  approach  to 
aiding   in   the    improvement   of   water 


quality  and  in  the  proper  management 
of  our  water  resources.  We  all  recog- 
nize that  the  availability  of  water  of  good 
qu&lity  is  a  necessity  for  our  economic 
and  industrial  growth.  It  is  essential 
to  the  achievement  of  the  Great  Society. 
The  development  and  application  of 
water  quality  standards  would  enable  us 
to  establish  objectives  and  guidelines  on 
the  use  of  our  waters  and  to  prevent  the 
misuse  and  abuse  of  this  vital  resource. 
Water  quality  standards  would  pro- 
vide techniques  which  could,  in  many  in- 
stances, help  us  to  avoid  the  necessity  for 
enforcement  action.  Under  present  law 
and  procedures  nothing  is  done  until 
pollution  has  reached  the  point  where 
it  endangers  the  health  or  welfare  of 
many  people.  Then  abatement  action 
is  taken  and  efforts  are  made  to  correct 
a  situation  which  could  have  been  pre- 
vented if  standards  of  water  quaUty  had 
been  established;  municipalities  and  in- 
dustries could  develop  realistic  plans  for 
new  plants  or  expanded  facilities,  with- 
out uncertainties  about  waste  disposal 
limitations  which  may  be  imposed. 

In  my  own  State,  as  in  others,  our  pre- 
viously abundant  shellfish -producing 
waters  have  been  immeasureably  harmed 
through  disposal  of  deleterious  wastes. 
The  economic  losses  to  shellfishermen 
have  been  catastropic.  S.  4  could  pro- 
vide them  with  effective  protection  for 
the  first  time. 

For  the  program  of  sewage  treatment 
facilities  to  be  of  greater  benefit  to  our 
larger  communities  the  limitation  on  in- 
dividual and  multimunicipal  grants 
needs  to  be  raised.  The  present  ceilings 
are  unrealistic  when  applied  to  the  con- 
siderably greater  expenditures  which  a 
larger  city  must  bear  in  installing  neces- 
sary treatment  works.  In  application, 
the  grants  approximate  as  little  or  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  costs  involved,  and 
thus  they  fail  to  achieve  what  is  at  once 
a  primary  and  necessary  objective  of  the 
grant  program — the  incentive  to  develop 
local  projects  for  the  control  and  abate- 
ment of  water  pollution. 

S.  4  would  authorize  the  establishment 
of  an  additional  Assistant  Secretary  to 
help  in  the  responsibility  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  oversee  this  important  sphere  of 
activities.  There  would  also  be  author- 
ized a  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  to  carry  out  certain  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  thus  accomplishing  two  pur- 
poses. 

First,  the  new  administration  would 
elevate  the  status  of  our  water  pollution 
control  and  abatement  programs  to  a 
more  appropriate  and  effective  level  in 
the  Department.  Second,  it  would  free 
the  Public  Health  Service  to  concentrate 
in  its  primary  concern  with  health  in  the 
water  pollution  field  as  it  is  in  other 
areas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  bill,  and  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  bill,  be  prmted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point : 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  section-by-section  analyses  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
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CO  establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration,  to  provide 
grants  for  research  and  development,  to 
increase  grants  for  consti-uction  of  mu- 
nicipal sewage  treatment  works,  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  standards  of 
water  quality  to  aid  in  preventing,  con- 
trolling, and  abating  pollution  of  inter- 
state waters,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Muskie  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators>,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ame'-ica  in  Congr^s  assembled.  That  (a)(1) 
section  J  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Acjb  (33  U.S.C.  466)  is  amended  by  in- 
sertinar after  the  words  "section  1."  a  new  sub- 
section (at  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  enhance 
the  quality  and  value  of  our  water  resources 
and  to  establish  a  national  policy  for  the 
prevention,  control,  and  abatement  of  water 
pollution." 

(2)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
redesignating  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  there- 
of as  (b)  and  (c)  respectively. 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  (as 
redesignating  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section) is  anaended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  of 
such  sentence  the  following:  "The  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  (herein- 
after in  this  Act  called  'Secretary')  shall  ad- 
minister this  Art  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  designated  by  him,  shall 
supervise  and  direct  the  head  of  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  created  by 
section  2  and  the  administration  of  all  other 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  related  to  water  pollu- 
tion. Such  Assistant  Secretary  shall  perform 
such  additional  functions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe." 

(b)  Section  2  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  1  of  1953,  as  made  affective  April 
1,  1953.  by  Public  Law  83-13,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "two"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "three";  and  paragraph  (17)  of  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  303  of  the  Federal  Ex- 
ecutive Salary  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(3)". 

Sec.  2.  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by 
redesignating  sections  2  through  4  and  ref- 
erences thereto,  as  sections  3  through  5,  re- 
spectively, sections  5  through  14,  as  sections 
7  through  16  respectively,  by  Inserting  after 
section  1  the  following  new  section : 

"FEDERAL    W.^TER    POLLUTION    CONTROL 
ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  2.  Effective  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  there  is 
created  within  tlie  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  a  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration  (hereinafter 
in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  'Administra- 
tion'). The  head  of  the  Administration 
shall  be  appointed,  and  his  compensation 
fixed,  by  the  Secretary,  and  shall,  through 
the  Administration,  administer  sections  3, 
4,  10,  and  11  of  this  Act  and  such  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. The  head  of  the  Administration 
may.  in  addition  to  regular  staff  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, which  shall  be  Initially  pro- 
vided from  personnel  of  the  Department,  ob- 
tain, from  within  the  Department  or  other- 
wise as  authorized  by  law,  such  professional, 
technical,  and  clerical  assistance  as  may  be 
necessary  to  discharge  the  Administration's 
functions  and  may  for  that  purpose  use 
funds  available  for  carrying  out  such  func- 
tions." 


Sec.  3.  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  section  redesignated  as 
section  5  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"grants    for    research    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

"Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State,  municipality,  or 
intermunicipal  or  interstate  agency  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  the  development  of 
any  project  which  will  demonstrate  a  new 
or  improved  method  of  controlling  the  dis- 
charge into  any  waters  of  untreated  or  in- 
adequately treated  sewage  or  other  waste 
from  sewers  which  carry  storm  water  or 
both  storm  water  and  sewage  or  other  w^astes, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  reports,  plans,  and 
specifications  in  connection  therewith. 

"Federal  grants  under  this  section  shall 
be  subject  to  the  following  limitations:  (1) 
No  grant  sliall  be  made  for  any  project  pur- 
suant to  this  section  unless  such  project 
shall  have  been  approved  by  an  appropriate 
State  water  pollution  control  agency  or  agen- 
cies and  by  the  Secretary;  (2)  no  grant  shall 
be  made  for  any  project  in  an  amount  ex- 
ceeding 50  per  centum  of  the  estimated  rea- 
sonable cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary;  (3)  no  grant  shall  be  made  for 
any  project  under  this  section  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  project  will 
serve  as  a  useful  demonstration  of  a  new  or 
improved  method  of  controlling  the  dis- 
charge into  any  water  of  untreated  or  in- 
adequately treated  sewage  or  other  waste 
from  sewers  which  carry  storm  water  or  both 
storm  water  and  sewage  or  other  wastes. 

"There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965,  and  for  each  of  the  next  three  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  $20,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  section.  Sums  so  appropriated 
shall  remain  available  until  expended.  No 
grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project  in  an 
amount  exceeding  5  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  authorized  by  this  section  in  any  one 
fiscal  year." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Clause  (2)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  tiie  section  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  herein  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 8  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$600,000," 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof   "$1,000,000,". 

(b)  The  second  proviso  in  clause  (2)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  sucli  redesignated  section 
8  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$2,400,000,"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$4,000,000,". 

(c)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  redesignated 
section  8  is  redesignated  as  subsection  (g) 
thereof  and  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Tlae 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect 
to  the  labor  standards  specified  in  this  sub- 
section, the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 
or  1950  (15  P.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267;  5  U.S.C. 
133z  15)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13, 
1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948;  40  U.S.C. 
276(c)  J." 

(d)  Such  redesignated  section  8  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  therein,  immediately 
after  subsection  (e)  thereof,  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  increase 
the  amount  of  a  grant  made  under  this  sec- 
tion by  10  per  centum  for  any  project  whicli 
has  been  certified  to  him  by  an  offlcial  State, 
metropolitan,  or  regional  planning  agency 
empowered  under  State  or  local  laws  or  in- 
terstate compact  to  perform  metropolitan 
or  regional  planning  for  a  metropolitan  area 
within  which  the  assistance  is  to  be  used, 
or  other  agency  or  instrumentality  desig- 
nated for  such  purposes  by  the  Governor  (or 
Governors  in  the  case  of  interstate  planning) 
as  being  in  conformity  with  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  developed  or  in  process  of  develop- 
ment for  such  metropolitan  area.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'metro- 
politan area'  means  either  (1)  a  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  as  defined  by 
tho  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  except  as  may  be 


determined  by  the  President  or  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  as  not  being  appropriate 
for  the  purposes  hereof,  or  (2)  any  urban 
area,  including  those  surrounding  areas  that 
form  an  economic  and  socially  related  re- 
gion, taking  into  consideration  such  factors 
as  present  and  future  population  trends  and 
patterns  of  urban  growth,  location  of  trans- 
portation facilities  and  systems,  and  distri- 
bution of  industrial,  commercial,  residential, 
governmental,  institutional,  and  other  activ- 
ities, wliich  In  the  opinion  of  the  President 
or  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  lends  itself  as 
being  appropriate  for  the  purposes  hereof." 
Sec.  5.  (a)  Redesignated  section  lo  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (c) 
through  (i)  as  subsections  (d)  through  (j). 

(b)  Such  redesignated  section  10  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  inserting  after  subsection 
(b)  the  following: 

"(c)(1)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  public  hearing  and  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  with  other  Federal  agencies,  with 
State  and  interstate  water  pollution  control 
agencies,  and  with  municipalities  and  in- 
dustries involved,  prepare  regulations  setting 
forth  standards  of  water  quality  to  be  appli- 
cable to  interstate  waters  or  portions  there- 
of. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  also  call  such  a 
public  hearing  on  his  own  motion  or  when 
petitioned  to  do  so  by  the  Governor  of  any 
State  subject  to  or  affected  by  the  water 
quality  standards  set  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  re- 
vision In  such  standards. 

"(3)  Such  standards  of  quality  shall  be 
such  as  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
welfare  and  serve  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
In  establishing  standards  designed  to  en- 
hance the  quality  of  such  waters,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  tnke  into  consideration  their 
lite  and  value  for  public  water  supplies, 
propagation  of  fish  and  wildlife,  recreational 
purposes,  and  agricultural.  Industrial,  and 
other  legitimate  uses. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  the 
standards  pursuant  to  this  subsection  with 
respect  to  any  waters  only  if,  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  being  requested  by  the 
Secretary  to  do  so,  the  appropriate  States 
and  interstate  agencies  have  not  developed 
standards  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  con- 
sictent  with  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion and  applicable  to  such  interstate  waters 
or  portions  thereof. 

"(5)  The  discharge  of  matter  into  such  in- 
terstate waters,  which  reduces  the  quality  of 
such  waters  below  the  water  quality  stand- 
ards promulgated  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection  or  estab- 
lished by  the  appropriate  State  or  Interstate 
agencies  consistent  with  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  .subsection  (whether  the  matter  causing 
or  contributing  to  such  reduction  Is  dis- 
charged directly  Into  such  waters  or  reaches 
such  waters  after  discharge  into  tributaries 
of  such  waters).  Is  subject  to  abatement  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(6)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  (a) 
prevent  the  application  of  this  section  to  any 
case  to  which  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
would  otherwise  be  applicable,  or  (b)  extend 
Federal  Jurisdiction  over  water  not  otherwise 
authorized  by  this  Act." 

(c)  Paragraph  (1)  of  redesignated  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  the  section  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  herein  redesignated  as 
section  10  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
final  period  after  the  third  sentence  of  such 
subsection  and  inserting  the  following  in 
lieu  thereof:  ";  or  he  finds  that  substantial 
economic  injury  restilts  from  the  inability  to 
market  shellfish  or  shellfish  products  in  In- 
terstate commerce  because  of  pollution  re- 
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ferred  to  in  subsection  (a)  and  action  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  authorities." 

(d)  Redesignated  subsection  (h)  of  the 
section  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  herein  redesignated  as  section  10  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "prac- 
ticability" in  the  second  sentence  thereof, 
the  words  "of  complying  with  such  standards 
as  mav  be  applicable." 

Sec.  6.  The  section  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  hereinbefore  re- 
designated as  section  12  is  amended  by 
adding  ut  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(d)  Each  recipient  of  assi.stance  under 
this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe.  Including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  dis- 
position by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the  project 
or  undertaking  in  connection  with  whlcli 
such  assistance  f^  given  or  used,  and  the 
amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  facil- 
itate an  effective  audit. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly  au- 
thorized representatives,  shall  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  atidit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  the  recipients  that  are  pertinent  to  the 
grants  received  under  this  Act." 

Sec.  7  (a)  Section  7(f)(6)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  that  section 
is  redesignated  by  this  Act,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  6(b)(4)"  as  con- 
tained therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"section  8(b)  (4)." 

(bi  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  that  section  is  re- 
design.'ited  by  this  Act,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  5"  as  contained  therein  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  7". 

(c)  Section  10(b)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  that  section  is  re- 
designated by  this  Act,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "subsection  (g)  "  as  contained  therein 
and  inserting  in  Ijeu  thereof  "subsection 
(hi". 

(d)  Section  10(1)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  that  section  is  re- 
designated by  tills  Act,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "subsection  (e) "  as  contained  therein 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(f)". 

(e)  Section  11  (a)  of  the  Fe-Ueral  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  that  .section  is  re- 
designated by  this  Act,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  8(c)(3)"  as  contained 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
10(d)  (3) "  and  by  striking  out  "section  8(e)  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  10(f)". 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Water 
QuaUty  Act  of  1965". 

The  section-by-section  analyses,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Muskie  are  as  follows: 

Section-by-Section    Analyses    of    Amend- 
ments Proposed   to  Federal  Water   Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  as  Amended 
Section   1.  National   water  pollution  con- 
trol policy:  Adds  new  subsection  (a)  to  sec- 
tion  1   of   act  stating  the   act's  purpose  to 
enhance  the  quality  and  value  of  our  water 
resources  and  to  establish  a  national  policy 
for  the  preservation,  control,  and  abatement 
of  water  pollution. 

Section  1  of  the  act  would  be  further 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  and  (c)  and  amending  subsection 
(b)  to  provide  for  an  additional  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  assist  the  Secretary  in  administering  the 
act  by  supervising  and  directing  the  head  of 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
created  by  section  2  of  the  bill  and  admin- 
istering all  other  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment related  to  water  pollution.    Other  du- 


ties could  be  assigned  as  desired  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Section  2.  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration:  Redesignates  sections 
and  Includes  new  section^  2  In  act  creating 
the  Federal  Water  Control  Administration 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  administer  redesignated  sec- 
tions 3  (comprehensive  programs),  4  (Inter- 
state cooperation  and  uniform  laws),  10  (en- 
forcement measures),  and  11  (to  control  pol- 
lution from  Federal  installations)  of  act. 
Responsibility  for  other  provisions  of  the  act 
could  be  assigned  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. 

Section  3.  Grants  for  researcli  and  de- 
velopment :  New  section  6  provides  authority 
for  grants  to  any  State,  municipality,  or  in- 
termunicipal or  Interstate  agency  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  In  the  development  of 
any  project  which  will  demonstrate  a  new 
or  in.proved  method  of  controlling  the  dis- 
charge into  any  waters  of  untreated  or  in- 
adequately treated  sewage  or  other  waste 
from  combined  sewers. 

Grants  would  require  approval  of  appro- 
priate State  authorities  and  projects  must 
demonstrate  new  or  Improved  methods  of 
controlling  discharges  from  combined  sew- 
ers. Also  grants  would  be  limited  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  reasonable  cost. 

There  would  be  authorized  for  appropria- 
tion $20  million  annually  for  4  fiscal  years 
starting  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965.  Grants  to  any  project  would  be 
limited  to  5  percent  of  total  appropriations. 
Section  4.  Grants  for  construction:  Re- 
designated section  8  is  amended  by  Increasing 
the  dollar  celling  limitation  on  any  grant  for 
a  single  waste  treatment  plant  construction 
project  from  $600,000  to  $1  million.  This 
section  is  also  amended  by  Increasing  the 
dollar  celling  limitation  on  a  grant  for  a 
project  which  will  serve  more  than  one  mu- 
nicipality from  $2,400,000  to  $4  million. 

Subsection  (f)  is  redesignated  as  subsec- 
tion (g)  and  additionally  makes  applicable 
the  Secretary  of  Labor's  labor  standards  en- 
forcement authority  to  the  present  provisions 
making  prevailing  wage  provisions  of  Duvis- 
B:icon  Act  applicable  to  workers  employed 
on  grant-assisted  projects. 

New  subsection  (f)  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  increase  the  amount  of  a  grant  by  10 
percent  lor  a  project  in  a  standard  metro- 
politan area  which  is  certified  by  an  official 
State,  metropolitan,  or  regional  planning 
agency  as  being  In  conformity  with  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  metropolitan  area. 

Section  5.  Enforcement  measures  against 
pollution  of  Interstate  or  navigable  waters: 
Redesignates  subsections  of  redesignated  sec- 
tion 10,  (c)  through  (I)  as  subsections  (d) 
through  (j)  and  Inserts  new  subsection  (c) 
authorizing  the  Secretary,  after  notice  and 
public  hearing  and  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  and  other  Federal 
agencies.  State,  and  Interstate  water  pollu- 
tion control  agencies,  and  municipalities  and 
industries  Involved,  to  prepare  regulations 
setting  forth  standards  of  water  quality  to 
be  applicable  to  Interstate  waters  or  portions 
thereof. 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  also  call  a  public 
hearing  on  his  own  motion  or  at  a  Governor's 
request  to  consider  a  revision  In  such  stand- 
ards. The  standards  of  quality  are  to  be  such 
as  to  protect  the  public  health  and  welfare 
and  serve  the  purposes  of  the  act.  In  estab- 
lishing standards  for  enhancing  water  qual- 
ity, the  Secretary  is  to  take  into  considera- 
tion their  use  and  value  for  all  legitimate 
water  uses. 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  promulgate  the 
standards  only  If,  following  his  request,  State, 
and  interstate  agencies  have  not  developed 
satisfactory  standards. 

Makes  the  discharge  of  matter,  which  re- 
duces quality  of  Interstate  waters  below  tlie 
promulgated  standards,  subject  to  abate- 
ment under  existing  enforcement  procedures. 


Provides  that  this  subsection  does  not  pre- 
vent the  application  of  enforcement  meas- 
ures to  applicable  cases  and  does  not  extend 
Federal  jurisdiction  over  water  not  other- 
wise authorized  by  the  act. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  redesignated  subsection 
(d)  of  redesignated  section  10  directs  the 
Secretary  to  call  an  enforcement  conference 
whenever  he  finds  that  substantial  economic 
Injury  results  from  the  Inability  to  market 
shellfish  or  shellfish  products  In  interstate 
commerce  because  of  pollution  of  interstate 
or  navigable  waters  and  action  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  health  autliorlties. 

Redesignated  subsection  (b)  of  redesig- 
nated section  10  provides  that  in  addition  to 
requiring  that  the  court,  in  enforcement 
cases,  give  not  only  due  consideration  of  the 
practicability  and  the  physical  and  economic 
feasibility  A  securing  abatement  of  any  pol- 
lution proved  but  consider  also  the  practi- 
cability of  complying  with  such  standards  as 
may  be  applicable. 

Section  6.  Administration:  Adds  new  sub- 
section (d)  to  provide  tliat  recipients  of 
assistance  under  the  act  shall  keep  such 
records  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for 
audit  purposes. 

Section  7.  Provides  for  teclinical  amend- 
ments. 


COLLEGE  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
greatest  natural  resource  of  this  Na- 
tion today  is  no  longer  its  mineral  re- 
serves, its  oilfields,  or  its  traditional 
riches  whose  past  exploitation  have  built 
our  economy.  Rather,  today's  greatest 
natural  resource  is  the  potential  of  a 
well-educated,  competent  populace  fitted 
to  lead  the  Nation  into  the  space-age 
era  with  all  its  material  and  human 
complexities. 

This  realization,  with  the  new  de- 
mands it  makes  upon  us  for  assuring  the 
sjund  educational  development  of  all  our 
youth  without  regard  to  their  economic 
status,  or  that  of  their  families,  has  been 
growing.  The  magnitude  of  the  need, 
and  the  vast  potential  reward  to  the  Na- 
tion in  providing  training  for  all  qual- 
ified youth  to  the  limit  of  their  abili- 
ties, has  become  even  more  apparent 
than  it  was  last  February  when  I  first 
introduced  the  Hartke  college  student 
assistance  bill,  then  S.  2490. 

That  bill  received  hearings  last  year 
before  the  Education  Subcommittee  and 
was  favorably  reported,  with  amend- 
ments, as  S.  3140,  which  remained  on  the 
calendar  at  adjournment.  Today  I  am 
offering  a  new  version  of  the  Higher 
Education  Student  Assistance  Act. 
Since  one  portion  of  my  earlier  bill  was 
absorbed  in  the  amendments  to  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  last  year. 
S.  5  is  comprised  of  three  rather  than 
four  portions:  First,  a  program  of  stu- 
dent grants  doubled  in  size  over  the 
previous  proposal;  second,  a  work-study 
program  identical  to  the  proposal  of^  last 
year,  which  on  a  small  scale  is  now  a 
part  of  the  antipoverty  program;  and 
third,  a  most  substantially  increased  stu- 
dent loan  insurance  venture,  containing 
a  number  of  changes  from  the  1964  bill. 

All  three  portions  of  this  comprehen- 
sive student  assistance  act  would  run 
for  an  authorized  4-year  period.  The 
undergraduate  student  gi'ants  would  aid 
100,000  students  in  the  first  year,  with 
an  additional  100,000  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing 3  years  at  a  cost  of  $75  million 
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per  year,  with  a  peak  of  $300  million  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  program.  These 
student  grants  are  intended  to  aid  a  stu- 
dent who  has  exhausted  other  possibili- 
ties— such  as  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  loans,  parental  assistance,  or 
work-study  grants.  They  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  scholarships  in  the  usual 
sense  that  only  the  top-ranking  aca- 
demically qualified  would  receive  them. 
They  are  intended,  rather,  to  be  the 
necessary  lift  to  put  over  the  final  finan- 
cial barriers  students  accepted  by  the 
institution  as  capable  of  keeping  up  with 
the  academic  requirements,  presumably 
including  B  and  C  as  v.ell  as  A  students. 
Further,  administration  of  the  grants 
would  be  under  the  control  of  the  institu- 
tion rather  than  through  the  State  com- 
mission structure  outlined  in  the  1964 
bill. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  work- 
study  provisions  remain  the  same  as  in 
S.  2490.  The  cost  would  be  $250  million 
per  year,  which  would  aid  330,000  stu- 
dents annually. 

Fully  as  important  as  these  two  por- 
tions, and  in  some  ways  the  most  vital 
as  well  as  the  least  costly,  is  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  provision  toward  which 
I  have  directed  not  only  S.  2490  but  other 
bills  in  the  past. 

Members  of  the  Senate.  I  am  sure,  are 
familiar  with  the  basic  idea — a  Federal 
insurance  guarantee  for  loans  arranged 
directly  by  the  student  with  a  lending 
institution.  S.  5  calls  for  the  insurance 
of  loans  up  to  a  total  of  $700  million  in 
fiscal  1966,  with  an  increase  of  $100 
million  annually  to  a  peak  of  $1  billion 
in  the  fourth  year.  These  figures,  of 
course,  are  for  gross  amounts  of  insured 
loans,  not  by  any  means  of  cost  to  the 
Government,  which  will  be  quite  mini- 
mal as  to  operation  and  reserves. 

Other  changes  include,  rather  than 
insurance  of  90  percent  of  the  loan  and 
interest,  insurance  of  100  percent  of  the 
loan  but  no  insurance  of  the  interest; 
eliminating  involvement  of  the  colleges 
except  for  certifying  eligibility  of  the 
student  as  in  good  standing;  extension 
of  the  borrowing  privilege  to  all  students 
who  are  carrying  at  least  half  of  a  full- 
time  academic  load;  inclusion  of  voca- 
tional type  institutions  as  well  as  aca- 
demic; and  an  interest  grant  of  2  percent 
from  the  time  the  loan  is  made  until  the 
end  of  repayment. 

We  must  give  vigorous  aid  to  all  quali- 
fied to  benefit  by  education  and  training 
for  the  new  age  that  is  upon  us.  To  do  so 
effectively,  we  need  the  kind  of  program 
provided  by  my  bill.  It  provides  help  di- 
rectly to  the  student,  the  very  person  we 
are  seeking  to  benefit,  rather  than  aiding 
him  through  his  parents'  at  second  hand. 
It  gives  access  to  resources  needed  at 
whatever  level  is  necessary — grants  to 
maintain  the  hard-pressed  student  who 
has  exhausted  the  resources  of  loans, 
work  opportunities,  and  meager  family 
backing  or  none  at  all;  extension  of  the 
work-study  principle  to  the  benefit  of 
both  students  and  their  institutions;  and 
above  all,  the  opportunity  for  low-cost 
loans,  made  from  private  sources,  for 
which  the  student  himself  becomes  re- 
sponsible. 

Such  a  package  approach  has  secured 
the  enthusiastic  support   and  endorse- 


ment of  the  entire  spectrum  of  educa- 
tional experts,  as  last  year's  hearings 
showed.  These  include  the  National 
Education  Association,  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  the  American  Per- 
sonnel and  Guidance  Association,  the 
Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Land  Grant  Colleges,  and  many  more. 

There  is  also  a  strong  support  from 
Members  of  this  body.  I  am  pleased  to 
announce  that  the  following  Members 
have  requested  to  be  included  at  thi» 
time  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill:  Senators 
MusKiE,  McGee,  Randolph.  Gruening, 
Clark.  McIntyre.  Burdick,  Yarborough, 
Inouye,  Cannon,  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts. Church,  McGovern,  Pell,  and 
Bayh. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  others 
may  consider  the  bill  and  join  in  its 
sponsorship,  I  ask  that  the  complete  text 
of  S.  5  may  appear  in  the  Record  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks,  and  that  the  bill  lie 
on  the  table  until  the  close  of  business  on 
January  15. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  £ind  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  lie  on  the  table  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
and  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  5)  to  provide  assistance 
for  students  in  higher  education  by  es- 
tablishing programs  for  student  grants, 
loan  insurance,  and  work-study  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hartke,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative!^  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Higher  Education 
Student  Assistance  Act  of  1965". 

TITLE  I UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENT  GRANTS 

Appropriations  authorised 
Sec.  101.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30;  1966,  and  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years  for  grants  to 
persons  who  have  not  previously  received 
grants  under  this  title  and  who  are  selected 
for  such  grants  by  the  institution  of  higher 
education  in  which  they  are  enrolled  or  have 
been  accepted  for  enrollment.  In  addition, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  and  for 
each  of  the  six  succeeding  fiscal  years  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  for  making  grants  to 
individuals  who  have  received  grants  under 
this  title  for  previous  years. 

Amount  and  duration  of  student  grants 

Sec.  102.  Any  person  who  is  determined  by 
the  institution  of  higher  education  in  which 
he  is  enrolled  or  has  been  accepted  for  en- 
rollment, in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Institution's  plan  approved  under  sec- 
tion 104,  to  need  financial  assistance  to  be- 
gin or  continue  his  education  as  an  under- 
graduate at  such  Institution  may  be  given  a 
student  grant  under  this  title.  Such  a  grant 
shall  be  based  on  the  student's  financial 
need  for  assistance  during  t^e  academic  year, 
but  shall  not  exceed  $1,000  for  such  year  or 
its  equivalent. 

Allotments  to  States  and  institutions 

Sec.  103.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  first  sentence  of  section  101 
for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall 
set  aside  an  allotment  for  each  State  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  so  ap- 
propriated as  the  number  of  full-time  un- 
dergraduate students  enrolled  in  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  such  State  bears  to 


the  total  number  of  such  students  enrolled 
in  institutions  of  higher  education  in  all  of 
the  States.  The  number  of  such  students 
enrolled  in  institutions  of  higher  education 
for  purposes  of  this. section  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner  for  the  most 
recent  year  for  which  satisfactory  data  are 
available  to  him. 

(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
second  sentence  of  section  101  for  any  fiscal 
year,  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  in 
such  manner  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines  as  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  for  which  sur-h  amounts  are  ap- 
propria  ted. 

(c)  Prom  each  State's  allotment  under 
subsection  (a)  there  shall  be  allotted  to  each 
institution  of  higher  education  in  the  State 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  State's  allotment  as  the  number  of  full- 
time  undergraduate  students  enrolled  In 
such  institution  bears  to  the  number  of 
such  students  enrolled  in  all  institutions  of 
higher  education  In  the  State.  Sums 
allotted  to  Institutions  of  higher  education 
which  do  not  have  plans  approved  under 
section  104  shall  be  reallotted  among  the 
other  institutions  of  higher  education  In 
the  State  pro  rata  on  the  basis  of  their 
original  allotments  under  this  subsection. 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  next  sen- 
tence, the  Commissioner  shall  pay  from  each 
State's  allotment  for  each  fiscal  year  to  each 
institution  which  has  a  plan  approved  under 
section  104  the  amount  requested  by  the 
institution.  Where  the  total  requested  by 
all  institutions  in  a  State  is  less  than  the 
State's  allotment,  the  Commissioner  may 
reallot  the  remaining  amount  from  time  to 
time,  on  such  date  or  dates  as  he  may  fix, 
among  institutions  which  requested  more 
than  the  amount  allotted  to  them.  Such 
reallotment  shall  be  made  in  proportion  to 
the  original  allotment,  but  with  such  ad- 
justments as  may  be  necessary  to  insure 
that  no  payment  will  be  made  in  excess  of 
the  amount  requested  by  the  institution. 
Any  amounts  remaining  after  the  Commis- 
sioner has  carried  out  such  reallotment  may 
be  reallotted  within  other  States  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Commissioner. 

Plans  for  participating  institutions 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Any  institution  of  higher 
education  desiring  to  participate  in  the  stu- 
dent grant  program  under  this  title  may  do 
so  by  submitting  to  the  Commissioner  a  plan 
for  such  institution  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title  which  the  Commis- 
sioner approves  under  this  section.  No 
divinity  school  or  seminary  or  similar  institu- 
tion shall  be  eligible  to  submit  a  plan  under 
this  title.  The  Commissioner  shall  approve 
any  such  plan  which — 

( 1 )  provides  that  funds  received  pursuant 
to  this  title  will  be  used  only  for  making 
student  grants  in  accordance  with  the  plan; 

(2)  provides  for  the  selection  of  under- 
graduate students  to  receive  grants,  for  de- 
te-mination  of  the  amovmts  of  such  grants, 
and  for  determining  the  extent  of  financial 
need,  in  accordance  with  standards,  proce- 
dures, and  criteria  which  provide  reasonable 
assurance — 

(A)  that  the  Individuals  selected  to  receive 
grants  imder  this  title  will  have  the  ability 
to  pursue  sucessfully,  at  the  institution  of 
higher  education,  the  course  of  study  he  has 
selected,  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
Institution's  regularly  enaployed  measures  of 
aptitude  and  ability,  and  that  the  amount 
of  each  such  grant  for  each  year  will  be  based 
solely  on  his  need  for  financial  assistance 
to  continue  his  education  at  an  institution 
of  higher  education,  and 

(B)  that  such  individuals  are  exception- 
ally needy  and  but  for  the  receipt  of  a  stu- 
dent grant  pursuant  to  this  title  would  not 
pursue  a  course  of  study  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education; 

(3)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
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sary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
institution  under  this  title; 

(4)  provides  that  such  a  grant  shall  be 
paid  in  such  installments  as  provided  In  the 
institution's  plan,  and  that  no  payments 
Ehall  be  made  for  any  period  when  the  stu- 
dent is  not  maintaining  satisfactory  progress 
in  the  course  of  study  which  he  is  pursuing, 
according  to  the  regularly  prescribed  stand- 
ards and  practices  of  the  institution  which 
he  is  attending,  or  is  not  devoting  essentially 
full  time  to  educational  work,  except  that 
failure  to  be  in  attendance  for  a  short  period 
of  time  where  there  is  good  cause  in  the 
judgment  of  the  institution  for  nonattend- 
ance  shall  not  disqualify  a  student  from 
receiving  further  payments,  or  failure  to  be 
in  attendance  at  an  institution  during  vaca- 
tion periods,  periods  of  military  service,  or 
during  other  extended  periods  of  time  during 
which  there  is  good  cause  in  the  judgment 
of  the  institution  for  nonattendance  ( during 
which  periods  he  is  receiving  no  payments) 
shall  not  terminate  tlie  grant;  and 

(5)  provides  for  the  making  of  such  re- 
ports, in  such  form  and  containing  such  in- 
formation, as  may  be  reasonably  necessary 
to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  perform  his 
functions  under  this  title. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  any  plan  submitted  under  this 
title,  or  any  modification  thereof,  without 
first  affording  the  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation submitting  the  plan  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  plan  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Commissioner,  If  the  Com- 
missioner finds — 

(1)  that  the  plan  has  been  so  changed  that 
it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection   (a) ,  or 

(2)  that  m  the  admlstratlon  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  such  provisions, 

the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  in- 
stitution that  the  institution  will  not  be 
regarded  as  eligible  to  participate  In  the 
program  under  this  title  until  he  is  satis- 
fied that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure 
to  comply. 

Cost  of  education  allowances 
Sec.  106.  In  order  partially  to  compensate 
institutions  of  higher  education  for  ex- 
penses in  excess  of  student  tuition  and  other 
fees,  incurred  by  such  institutions  in  pro- 
viding education  to  persons  awarded  student 
grants  and  receiving  payments  with  respect 
thereto  under  this  title,  the  Commissioner 
shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations,  pay 
each  institution  which  such  a  person  attends 
during  the  major  portion  of  each  academic 
year  for  which  such  person  receives  student 
grant  payments,  the  amount  of  $350.  There 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  such 
payments. 

Payments 

Sec.  107.  The  Commissioner  may  arrange 
for  the  payment  of  the  amounts  due  recipi- 
ents of  student  grants  and  Institutions  under 
this  title  in  accordance  with  section  405. 

TITLE  II loan  assistance  PROGRAM 

Scope  and  duration  of  loan  assistance 
program 

Sec.  201.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  facilitat- 
ing loans  to  students  in  eligible  Institutions, 
eligible  lenders  may  be  insured  by  the  Com- 
missioner, on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
against  losses  on  loans  made  by  them  to  such 
students,  on  or  after  July  1,  1965,  If  made 
upon  the  conditions  and  within  the  limits 
specified  In  this  title.  The  total  principal 
amount  of  new  loans  to  students  covered  by 
Insurance  under  this  title  in  any  fiscal  year 
ending  before  July  1,  1969,  shall  not  exce?d 
$700,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  $800,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  end- 


ing June  30,  1967,  $900,000,000  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  $1,000,000,000 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969. 
Thereafter,  insurance  pursuant  to  this  Act 
may  be  granted  only  for  loans  made  (or  for 
loan  installments  paid  pursuant  to  lines  of 
credit  as  defined  In  section  203)  to  enable 
students,  who  have  obtained  prior  loans  in- 
sured under  this  title,  to  continue  or  com- 
plete their  educational  program;  but  no 
insurance  may  be  granted  or  any  such  loan 
made  or  installment  paid  after  June  30,  1972. 
(b)  The  Commissioner  may,  if  he  finds 
it  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  assure  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  this 
title,  assign,  within  the  maximum  amounts 
specified  in  subsection  (a),  insurance  quotas 
applicable  to  eligible  lenders,  or  to  States  or 
areas,  and  may  from  time  to  time  reassign 
unused  portions  of  such  quotas.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  the  term  "eligible  lender" 
means  an  eligible  institution,  or  a  financial 
or  credit  institution  (including  an  insur- 
ance company)  which  Is  subject  to  examina- 
tion and  supervision  by  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State. 

Authorization  of  Commissioner  to  make 
certain  interest  payments 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay 
such  part  of  the  interest  on  any  loan  insured 
under  this  title  as  equals  2  per  centum  on  the 
amount  borrowed.  The  remainder  of  such 
interest  up  to  the  maximum  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner  shall  be  paid  by  the  student 
borrower  in  accordance  with  section  205. 
Payments  by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  made  out  of  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
205  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  Interest, 
the  Commissioner  may  enter  into  such  spe- 
cial arrangements  with  lenders  with  respect 
to  interest  payments  to  be  made  by  him  as 
he  deems  necessary  for  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  prescribe  and 
define  from  time  to  time  the  maximum  rate 
of  interest  for  loans  insured  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  In  doing  so  he  shall 
give  consideration  to  the  going  commercial 
rate  for  loans  with  similar  security. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Limitations  on  individual  loans  and  on 
insurance 

Sec.  203.  (a)  No  loan  or  loans  by  one  or 
more  eligible  lenders  in  excess  of  $2,000  in 
the  aggregate  to  any  student  in  any  academic 
year  or  its  equivalent  shall  be  covered  by  in- 
surance under  this  title,  and  the  aggregate 
insured  unpaid  principal  amount  of  all  loans 
made  to  any  student  shall  not  exceed  $10,000 
at  any  time.  The  annual  insurable  limit  per 
student  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  exceeded 
by  a  line  of  credit  under  which  actual  pay- 
ments by  the  lender  to  the  borrower  will  not 
be  made  in  any  year  in  excess  of  such  annual 
limit.  As  used  in  this  section  and  herein- 
after In  this  title,  the  term  "line  of  credit" 
means  an  arrangement  or  agreement  between 
the  lender  and  the  borrower  whereby  a  loan 
is  paid  out  by  the  lender  to  the  borrower  in 
annual  Installments,  or  whereby  the  lender 
agrees  to  make,  in  addition  to  the  initial  loan, 
additional  loans  in  subsequent  years. 

(b)  The  insurance  liability  on  any  loan 
insured  under  this  title  shall  be  100  per  cen- 
tum of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  principal 
due  on  such  loan,  but  shall  not  include  any 
part  of  the  interest  on  such  loan. 

Sources  of  funds 

Sec.  204.  Loans  made  by  eligible  lenders  in 
accordance  with  this  title  shall  be  insurable 
whether  made  from  funds  fully  owned  by  the 
lender  or  from  funds  held  by  the  lender  in 
a  trust  or  similar  capacity  and  available  for 
such  loans. 


Eligibility  of  student  borrowers  and  terms 
of  student  loans 
Sec.  205.  A  loan  by  an  eligible  lender  shall 
be   insurable   under  the  provisions  of  this 
title  only  if — 

(a)  made  to  a  student  who  has  been  ac- 
cepted for  enrollment  at  an  eligible  institu- 
tion or,  in  the  case  of  a  student  already  at- 
tending such  an  institution,  is  in  good 
standing,  and  in  either  case  will  be  carrying 
at  least  one-half  of  the  normal  full-time 
academic  workload,  as  determined  by  the  in- 
stitution, 

(b)  such  student  is  in  need  of  the  loan 
to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  such  Institu- 
tion, as  determined  by  the  lender,  and 

(c)  evidenced  by  a  note  or  other  written 
agreement  which  (1)  is  made  without  se- 
curity and  without  endorsement,  except  that 
if  the  borrower  is  a  minor  and  such  note  or 
other  written  agreement  executed  by  him 
would  not,  under  the  applicable  law,  create 
a  binding  obligation,  endorsement  may  be 
required,  (2)  provides  for  repayment  of  the 
principal  amount  of  such  loan  in  install- 
ments over  a  10-year  period  (or  such  other 
period  as  may  be  authorized  by  regulation 
of  the  Commissioner)  beginning  (except  in 
the  event  of  default  in  payment  of  the  cost 
of  insurance  premiums,  or  other  default  by 
the  borrower)  not  earlier  than  1  year  fol- 
lowing the  date  on  which  the  student  com- 
pletes or  ceases  to  pursue  the  study  pro- 
gram in  which  he  was  enrolled  or  had  been 
accepted  for  enrollment,  (3)  provides  for 
interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  such  loan 
at  a  yearly  rate,  not  exceeding  the  applicable 
maximum  rate  as  prescribed  and  defined  by 
the  Commissioner  by  or  pursuant  to  regula- 
tion, which  shall  be  payable,  by  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  borrower  as  provided  in 
section  202,  in  Installments  over  the  period 
of  the  loan,  (4)  entitles  the  student  borrower 
to  accelerate  repayment  of  che  whole  or  any 
part  of  such  loan,  and  (5)  contains  such 
other  terms  and  conditions,  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title  and  with  the 
regulations  issued  by  the  Commissioner  pur- 
suant to  this  title,  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  parties  to  such  loan.  Including,  if 
agreed  upon,  a  provision  requiring  the  bor- 
rower to  pay  to  the  lender,  in  addition  to 
principal  and  interest,  amounts  equal  to  the 
insurance  premiums  payable  by  the  lender 
to  the  Commissioner  with  respect  to  such 
loan. 

Certificates  of  insurance — Effective  date  of 
iv  su  ra  n  ce — Pre  miums 

Sec.  206.  (a)(1)  If,  upon  application  by 
an  eligible  lender,  made  upon  such  form, 
containing  such  information,  and  supported 
by  such  evidence  as  the  Commissioner  may 
require,  and  otherwise  in  conformity  with 
this  section,  the  Commissioner  finds  that  the 
applicant  has  made  a  loan  to  an  eligible  stu- 
dent which  is  Insurable  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  he  may,  upon  tender  by  the 
applicant  to  the  first  years  insurance  prem- 
ium payable  pursuant  to  subsection  (c),  is- 
sue to  such  applicant  a  certificate  of  insur- 
ance covering  such  loan  and  setting  forth 
the  amount  and  terms  of  such  insurance. 

(2)  Insurance  evidenced  by  a  certificate 
of  insurance  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1) 
shall  become  effective  upon  the  date  of  issu- 
ance of  such  certificate,  except  that  the  Com- 
missioner is  authorized,  in  accordance  with 
regulations,  to  issue  commitments  with  re- 
spect to  proposed  loans,  or  with  respect  to 
lines  (or  proposed  lines)  of  credit  (as  defined 
in  section  203) ,  submitted  by  eligible  lenders, 
and  in  that  event,  upon  compliance  with 
subsection  (a>(l)  by  the  lender,  the  certifi- 
cate of  insurance  may  be  issued  effective  as 
of  the  date  when  any  loan,  or  any  payment 
by  the  lender  pursuant  to  a  line  of  credit,  to 
be  covered  by  such  insurance,  was  made. 
Such  insurance  shall  cease  to  be  effective 
upon  thirty  days'  default  by  the  lender  In 
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thp  payment  of  any  installment  of  the  premi- 
ums payable  pursuant  to  subsection   (c). 

(3)  An  application  submitted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  d)  shall  contain  (A)  an  agree- 
ment by  the  applicant  to  pay.  in  accordance 
with  regulations,  the  premiums  fixed  by  the 
Commissioner  pursuant  to  subsection  (c). 
and  (B)  an  a-^reemcnt  by  the  applicant  that 
if  the  loan  is  covered  by  insurance  the  appli- 
cant will  submit  such  supplementary  reports 
and  statements  during  the  effective  period 
of  the  loiin  agreement,  upon  such  forms,  at 
such  times,  and  containing  such  miorma- 
tion  as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe  by 
or  pursuant  to  regulation. 

(b)(1)  In  lieu  of  requiring  a  separate 
insurance  application  and  issuing  n  separate 
certifirate  of  insurance  for  each  student 
loan  made  by  an  eligible  lender  as  provided 
in  subsection  (a».  the  Commissioner  may 
issue  to  any  eligible  lender  applying  there- 
for a  certificate  of  comprehensive  insurance 
coverage  which  shall,  without  further  action 
by  the  Commissioner,  insure  all  insurable 
loans  made  by  such  lender,  on  or  after  the 
date  of  such  certificate  and  before  a  specified 
cutoff  date,  within  the  limits  of  an  aggregate 
maximum  amount  stated  in  the  certiflcate. 
such  regulations  may  provide  for  condi- 
tioning such  insurance,  with  respect  to  any 
loan,  upon  compliance  by  the  lender  with 
such  requirements  (to  be  stated  or  incor- 
porated by  reference  in  the  certificate)  as 
in  the  Commissioner's  judgment  will  best 
achieve  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  while 
protecting  the  financial  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  promoting  the  objectives 
of  this  title,  including  (but  not  limited  to) 
provisions  as  to  the  reporting  of  such  loans 
.uid  information  relevant  thereto  to  the 
Commissioner  and  as  to  the  payment  of  in- 
itial and  other  premiums  and  the  effect  of 
default  therein,  and  including  provision  for 
confirmation  by  the  Commissioner  from 
'time  to  time  (through  endorsement  of  tlie 
certificate)  of  the  coverage  of  specific  new 
loans  by  such  certificate,  which  conlii-mation 
shall  be  incontestable  by  the  Commissioner 
In  the  absence  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation 
of  fact  or  patent  error. 

(2)  If  the  holder  of  a  certificate  of  com- 
prehensive insurance  issued  under  this  sub- 
section grants  to  a  student  a  line  of  credit 
(as  defined  in  section  203)  extending  beyond 
the  cutoff  date  specified  in  such  certificate, 
loans  or  pavments  thereon  made  by  such 
holder  after  such  date  pursuant  to  such  line 
of  credit  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  included 
in  the  coverage  of  such  certificate  except  as 
may  be  specifically  provided  therein;  but, 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  section  201,  the 
Commissioner  may.  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations, make  commitments  to  insure  such 
future  loans  or  payments,  and  such  commit- 
ments may  be  honored  either  as  provided  in 
subsection  (a)  or  by  inclusion  of  such  insur- 
ance in  comprehensive  coverage  under  this 
subsection  (b)  for  the  period  or  periods  in 
which  such  future  loans  or  payments  are 
made. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall,  pursuant  to 
regulations,  charge  for  insurance  on  each 
loan  under  this  title  a  premium  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  1  per 
centum  per  year  of  the  unpaid  balance  ,of 
principal  and  accrued  interest  of  such  loan, 
payable  in  advance,  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner. Such  regulations  may  provide 
that  such  premium  shall  not  be  payable,  or 
if  paid  shall  be  refundable,  with  respect  to 
any  period  after  default  in  the  payment  of 
principal  or  Interest,  or  after  the  borrower 
has  died  or  becomes  totally  and  permanently 
disabled,  if  (1)  notice  of  such  default  or 
other  event  has  been  duly  given,  and  (2)  re- 
quest for  payment  of  the  loss  insured  against 
has  been  made  or  the  Commissioner  has 
made  such  payment  on  his  own  motion  pur- 
suant to  section  207(a). 


(d)  The  rights  of  an  eligible  lender  aris- 
ing under  Insurance  evidenced  by  a  certifl- 
cate of  insurance  issued  to  it  under  this 
section  may  be  assigned  as  security  by  such 
lender  only  to  another  eligible  lender,  and 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  Commissioner. 

(e)  The  consolidation  of  the  obligations 
of  two  or  more  insured  loans  obtained  by 
a  student  borrower  in  any  fiscal  year  into 
a  single  obligation  evidenced  by  a  single 
instrument  of  indebtedness  shall  not  affect 
the  insurance  by  the  United  States.  If  the 
loans  thus  consolidated  are  covered  by  sepa- 
rate certificates  of  insurance  issued  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Commissioner  may  upon 
surrender  of  the  original  certificates  issue 
ii  new  certificate  of  insurance  in  accordance 
with  such  subsection  upon  such  consoli- 
dated obligation;  if  they  are  covered  by  a 
single  comprehensive  certiflcate  issued  under 
subsection  (b) ,  the  Commissioner  may  amend 
that  certiflcate  accordingly. 

Procedure  on  default,  death,  or  disability  of 
student 
Sec.  207.  (a)  Upon  default  by  tlie  student 
borrower  on  any  loan  covered  by  insurance 
pursuant  to  this  title,  or  upon  the  death  of 
(the  student  borrower  or  a  flnding  by  the 
iinsurance  beneflciary  that  the  borrower  has 
become  totally  and  permanently  disabled  (as 
determined  in  accordance  with  regulations 
established  by  the  Commissioner)  before  the 
loan  hns  been  repaid  in  full,  and  prior  to 
tlie  commencem.ent  of  suit  or  other  enforce- 
ment proceeding  upon  any  security  for  such 
loan,  the  insurance  benfjficiary  shall  promptly 
notify  the  Commissioner,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  if  requested  (at  that  time  or 
after  further  collection  efforts)  by  such 
beneficiary,  or  may  on  his  own  motion,  if  the 
insurance  is  still  in  effect,  p.iy  to  the  benefi- 
ciary, within  the  limits  of  liability  specified 
in  section  203(b),  the  amoimt  of  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  insured  upon  such  loan  as 
soon  as  such  amount  has  been  determined. 
The  "'amount  of  the  loss"  on  any  loan  shall, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  be 
deemed  to  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  unpaid 
balance  of  the  loan,  not  including  interest, 
on  the  date  of  payment  by  the  United  States 
on  its  insurance  obligation,  except  that  where 
the  Commissioner  has  decided  to  make  pay- 
ment on  his  own  motion  the  amount  of  the 
loss  as  so  determined  shall  be  deemed  tenta- 
tive and  shall  b;  increased  by  the  excess, 
if  any,  over  such  tentative  amount  of  any 
net  recovery  made  by  the  Commissioner  on 
such  loan  after  deduction  of  the  cost  of  such 
recovery  (including  reasonable  administra- 
tive cost) . 

(b)  Upon  payment  by  the  Commissioner  of 
the  insured  portion  of  the  loss,  or  tentative 
amount  of  loss,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) , 
the  United  States  shall  be  subrogated  to  the 
rights  of  the  holder  of  the  obligation  upon 
the  insured  loan  with  respect  to  amounts  of 
principal. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  in  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  preclude  any  forbear- 
ance for  the  beneflt  of  the  student  borrower 
which  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to 
the  insured  loan  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner, or  to  preclude  forbearance  by  the 
Commissioner  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
insured  obligation  after  payment  on  such 
instu-ance,  or  to  require  collection  of  the 
amount  of  any  loan  by  the  insurance  bene- 
ficiary or  by  the  Commissioner  from  the 
estate  of  a  deceased  borrower  or  from  a  bor- 
rower found  by  the  insurance  beneflciary  to 
have  become  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled. 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  or  in  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  excuse  the  holder  of 
a  loan  from  exercising,  in  the  making  and 
collection  of  loans  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  same  care  and  diligence  which 
would  reasonably  be  used  In  making  and 
collecting  loans  not  insured.  If  the  Com- 
missioner, after  reasonable  notice  and  op- 


portunity for  hearing  to  an  eligible  lender, 
flnds  that  it  has  substantially  failed  to  exer- 
cise such  care  and  diligence,  or  to  make  the 
reports  and  statements  required  under  sec- 
tion 206(a)  (3) ,  or  to  pay  the  required  insur- 
ance premiums,  he  shall  disqualify  such 
lender  for  further  insurance  on  loans  granted 
pursuant  to  this  title  until  he  is  satisfied 
that  such  failure  has  ceased  and  flnds  that 
there  is  reasonable  assurance  that  the  lender 
will  in  the  future  exercise  necessary  care  and 
diligence  or  comply  with  such  requirements, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "in. 
sui-ance  beneflciary"  means  the  insured  or 
its  authorized  assignee,  if  the  certificate  of 
insurance  is  held  by  such  assignee. 

Revolving  insuraiice  fund 

Sec.  208.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund  (hereafter 
in  this  section  called  the  "Fund")  which 
shall  be  available  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion to  the  Commissioner  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  the  Com- 
missioner is  hereby  autliorized  to  transfer 
to  tlie  Fund  from  time  to  time  from  the  ap- 
propriatiors  provided  under  subsection  (b) 
of  tills  section  such  stuns  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  provide  capital  for  the  Fund.  All 
;; mounts  received  by  the  Commissioner  as 
premium  charges  for  insurance  and  as  re- 
ceipts, earnings,  or  proceeds  derived  from 
any  claim  or  other  i^ssets  acquired  by  the 
Commissioner  in  coiinection  with  his  opera- 
tions under  this  title,  and  any  other  moneys, 
property,  or  assets  derived  by  the  Commis- 
sioner from  his  operations  in  connection 
witii  this  section,  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Fund.  All  expenses  under  t.iis  title  other 
than  payments  under  section  202  shall  be 
paid  from  the  Fund,  including  (within  the 
limits  authorized  from  year  to  year  in  ap- 
propriation Acts  to  be  paid  for  such  purpose 
irom  the  Fund)  all  administrative  expenses 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  are 
reasonably  attributable  to  his  operations 
luider  tills  title.  Moneys  in  the  Fund  not 
needed  for  current  operations  under  this 
section  may  be  invested  in  bonds  or  other 
obligations  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
interest  by  the  United  States.  If  at  a:iy 
time  the  Commissioner  determines  that  capi- 
tal surplus  and  reserves  of  the  Fund  exceed 
the  present  and  any  reasonably  prospective 
future  requirements  of  the  Fund,  such  ex- 
cess may  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

(b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  transfer  to  the 
Fund,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section — 

(A)  the  sum  of  $1,000,000;  and 

(B)  such  further  sums,  if  any,  as  may  be- 
come necessary  for  the  adequacy  of  the  Pimd. 
Any  sums  appropriated  under  this  subsection 
shall  remain  available  until  expended, 

(2)  Interest  shall  accrue  to  the  Treasury 
on  outstanding  capital  resulting  from  trans- 
fers to  the  Fund  from  appropriations  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.  The  rate 
of  such  Interest  with  respect  to  each  such 
transfer  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasiu-y,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  current  average  market  yield,  during 
the  month  preceding  such  transfer,  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  maturities  comparable 
to  those  of  loans  insured  under  this  title. 
From  time  to  time  and  at  least  at  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall 
pay  to  the  Treastu-y,  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts, all  accrued  interest. 

(3)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  in  the 
Fund  (including  any  appropriation  available 
for  transfer  to  the  Fund  pursuant  to  this 
section)  are  insufficient  to  make  payments 
in  connection  with  the  default  of  any  loan 
Insured  under  this  title,  the  Commissioner 
is  authorized  to  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  in  such 
forms  and  denominations,  bearing  Euch  ma- 
turities, and  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Such  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions shall  boar  interest  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  current  average  market 
vleld  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  of  comparable  maturi- 
ties during  the  month  preceding  the  ist^uance 
of  such  notes  or  other  obligations.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  purchase  any  notes  and  other  obli- 
gations istued  hereunder  and  for  such  pur- 
Dore  he  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
any  srcurities  issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  securities  may  be  issued 
under  such  Act.  as  amended,  are  extended  to 
include  any  piu-chascs  of  such  notes  and 
obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other 
obligations  acciuired  by  him  under  this  para- 
graph. All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes 
or  other  obligations  shall  be  treated  as  public 
debt  tran.snctlons  of  the  United  States,  Sums 
borrowed  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  Fund  and  redemption  of  stich 
notts  HUd  obligations  shall  be  made  by  the 
Commissioner  from  such  Fund. 

Legal  voiccrs  and  T?spo7isibilities 
Sec  209,  (a)   In  tlie  performance  of,  and 
with  respect  to,  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  vested  in  him  by  this  title,  the  Com- 
missioner may — 

(1)  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title; 

(2)  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  court  of  record 
of  a  State  having  general  jurisdiction  or  in 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States,  and 
such  district  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction 
of  civil  actions  arising  under  this  title  with- 
out regard  to  tiie  amovint  in  controversy, 
and  any  action  instituted  under  this  sub- 
section by  or  against  the  Commissioner  shall 
survive  notwithstanding  any  change  in  oc- 
cupying the  office  of  Commissioner  or  any 
vacancy  in  such  office;  but  no  attachment, 
injunction,  garnishment,  or  other  similar 
process,  mesne  or  final,  shall  be  issued 
against  the  Commissioner  or  property  un- 
der his  control,  and  nothing  herein  shall  be 
construed  to  except  litigation  arising  out 
of  activities  under  this  title  from  the  ap- 
plication of  sections  507(b)  and  2679  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  and  of  section 
3G7  of  the  Revised  Statutes   (5  U.S.C.  316); 

(3)  include  in  any  contract  for  insurance 
such  terms,  conditions,  and  covenants  re- 
lating to  repayment  of  principal  and  pay- 
ment of  interest,  relating  to  his  obligations 
and  rights  and  to  those  of  eligible  lenders, 
and  borrowers  in  case  of  default,  and  relat- 
ing to  other  matters  as  the  Commissioner 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  assure  that 
the  purposes  of  this  title  will  be  achieved; 
and  any  term,  condition,  and  covenant  made 
pursuant  to  this  clause  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title  may  be  modified  by  the 
Commissioner  if  he  determines  such  modi- 
fication is  necessary  to  protect  the  fltiancial 
interest  of  the  United  States; 

(4)  subject  to  the  specific  limitations  in 
this  title,  consent  to  the  modification,  with 
respect  to  rate  of  interest,  time  of  payment 
of  any  installment  of  principal  and  interest 
or  any  portion  thereof,  or  any  other  pro- 
vision, of  any  note  or  other  instrument 
evidencing  a  loan  which  has  been  insured 
under  this  title;  ^ 

(5)  enforce,  pay,  or  compromise,  any 
claim  on,  or  arising  because  of,  any  such 
Insurance;  and 

(6)  enforce,  pay,  compromise,  waive,  or 
release  any  right,  title,  claim,  lien,  or  de- 
niand,  however  acquired  Including  any 
equity  or  any  right  of  redemption. 
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(b)  Tlie  Commissioner  shall,  with  respect 
to  the  financial  oper.ations  arising  by  reason 
of  this  title — 

( 1 )  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budget 
program  as  provided  for  wholly  owned  Gov- 
ernment corporations  by  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act; 

(2)  maintain  an  integral  set  of  accounts, 
which  shall  be  audited  annually  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  in  accordance  with 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  com- 
mercial corporate  transactions,  as  provided 
by  section  105  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act  with  res-pect  to  insurance 
under  this  title,  except  that  the  transactions 
of  the  Commissioner,  including  the  settie- 
mrnt  of  insurance  claims,  and  transactions 
related  thereto  and  vouchers  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  in  connection  with  such 
tiansr.cticns.  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  all  accounting  and  otlier  officers  of 
the  Government. 

TITLE  III WORK-STUDY  PROGRAMS  FOR  STU- 
DENTS IN  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION 

Appropriations  authorised 
Sec.  301.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Commissioner  to  stimulate  and  promote 
work-study  programs  for  students  who  are 
in  need  of  the  earnings  from  employment 
to  pursue  courses  of  study  at  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  to  assist  such  institu- 
tions to  develop  and  expand  courses  of  study 
requiring  periods  of  full-time  on-the-job 
training,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $250,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966.  and  each  of  the  next  three 
fiscal  years.  Sums  appropriated  under  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title  and  with  agreements  between  the  Com- 
missioner and  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, for  payment  by  the  Commissioner  of 
the  compensation  of  students  employed  un- 
der work-study  programs  covered  by  such 
agreements  for  such  fiscal  year. 

Apportionment  of  funds 
Sec.  302.  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  maximum  amount  that  may  be  paid  by 
the  Commissioner  under  this  title  as  com- 
pensation to  students  at  each  participating 
institution  of  higher  education,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  apportion  the  amount  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  301  for  any 
fiscal  year  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each 
State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  amount  so  appropriated  as  the  number 
of  persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  such 
State  bears  to  the  total  number  of  persons 
enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  all  of  the  States. 
The  number  of  persons  enrolled  on  a  full- 
time  basis  in  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  for  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  satisfactory  data 
are  available  to  him. 

(b)  In  order  to  allocate  the  amount  so 
allocated  to  any  State  among  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  such  State  with  which 
he  has  agreements  under  this  title  and 
which  meet  the  requirements  established  in 
his  regulations  under  this  title,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  from  time  to  time  set  dates  by 
which  such  institutions  must  file  application 
for  such  allocations.  In  the  event  that  the 
total  requested  in  such  applications  from 
such  institutions  in  a  State  exceeds  the 
amount  of  the  allotment  of  such  State  avail- 
able for  such  purpose,  the  allocation  from 
such  allotment  to  each  such  institution 
shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  re- 
quested in  its  application  as  the  amount  of 
such  allotment  available  for  such  purpose 
bears  to  the  total  requested  in  all  such 
applications.  In  the  event  the  total  re- 
quested in  such  applications  from  such  in- 
stitutions In  a  State  is  less  than  the  amount 


of  the  allotment  of  such  State  available  for 
such  purpose,  the  Commissioner  may  reallot 
the  remaining  amount  from  time  to  time, 
on  such  date  or  dates  as  the  Commissioner 
may  fix,  to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the 
original  allotments  to  such  States  under 
subsection  (a)  for  such  year,  and  may  allo- 
cate such  reallotted  amounts  among  par- 
ticipating institutions  in  such  other  States. 

Conditions  of  agreements 

Sec.  303.  An  agreement  with  any  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  under  this  title 
shall— 

(1)  provide  for  the  operation  by  the  insti- 
tution of  a  work-study  program  for  the 
employment  of  its  students  by  such  institu- 
tion, or  by  a  public  agency  or  institution 
pursuant  to  a  contract  or  other  arrange- 
ment with  such  institution,  in  work  of  an 
educational  character  or  having  a  substan- 
tial  educational   or   public   service  content; 

(2)  prAvide  that  employment  under  such 
work-study  program  shall  be  furnished  only 
to  a  student  who  (A)  is  In  need  of  the  earn- 
ings from  employment  to  pursue  a  course 
of  study  at  such  institution  or  to  undertake 
a  period  of  full-time  on-the-job  training 
required  by  his  course  of  study  at  such  insti- 
tution, (B)  Is  capable,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Institution,  of  maintaining  good  standing  in 
such  course  of  study  while  employed  under 
the  program  covered  by  the  agreement,  and 
(C)  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  as  a 
full-time  student  at  the  institution,  or  In  the 
case  of  a  student  already  enrolled  in  and 
attending  the  institution,  is  in  good  standing 
and  in  full-time  attendance  at  such  insti- 
tution; 

(3)  provide  that  no  student  shall  be  em- 
ployed under  such  work-study  program 
for  more  than  fifteen  hours  in  any  week  In 
which  classes  in  which  he  is  enrolled  are  In 
session; 

(4)  provide  that,  in  each  fiscal  year  during 
which  the  agreement  remains  in  effect,  the 
institution  shall  expend  (from  sources  other 
than  payments  by  the  Commissioner  under 
this  title)  for  the  employment  of  Its  students 
(whether  or  not  in  employment  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  title)  an  amount  that 
is  not  less  than  Its  average  annual  expendi- 
ture for  such  employment  during  the  three 
fiscal  years  preceding  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  agreement  is  entered  into; 

(5)  provide  for  payment  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, within  the  limits  of  the  applicable 
allocation  with  respect  to  such  Institution 
under  section  302(b),  of  the  Commissioner's 
share  of  the  compensation  of  each  student 
employed  In  the  work-study  program  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  agreement,  which  share 
shall  be  100  per  centum  of  such  compensa- 
tion for  employment  prior  to  July  1,  1967, 
and  75  per  centum  of  such  compensation  for 
employment  on  that  date  and  thereafter; 
and,  subject  to  section  304,  provide  that  the 
institution  undertakes  to  act.  If  so  requested 
by  the  Commissioner,  as  his  agent  for  the 
payment  of  the  Commissioner's  share  of  the 
student's  compensation; 

(6)  provide  that  the  Commissioner's  share 
of  the  compensation  of  any  student  em- 
ployed In  the  work-study  program  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  agreement  shall  not  ex- 
ceed for  any  calendar  year  or  its  equivalent, 
as  determined  under  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner, (A)  in  the  case  of  a  student  who 
Is  participating  in  a  course  of  study  at  such 
institution,  or  who  is  participating  in  a  pro- 
gram of  full-time  on-the-job  training  re- 
quired by  his  course  of  study,  during  essen- 
tially all  of  such  calendar  year  or  its  equiva- 
lent. $2,500  If  he  is  a  graduate  or  professional 
student  or  $1,250  if  he  is  any  other  type  of 
student,  or  (B)  in  the  case  of  a  student  who 
Is  so  participating  during  substantially  less 
than  such  calendar  year  or  its  equivalent, 
as  determined  under  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner, $2,000  if  he  is  a  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional student  or  $1,000  If  he  is  any  other 
type  of  student; 
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(7)  provide  for  the  making  of  such  re- 
ports. In  such  form  and  containing  such  In- 
formation, as  the  Commissioner  may  reason- 
ably require  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  title,  and  for  the  keeping  of  such  rec- 
ords and  for  affording  such  access  thereto  as 
the  Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to  as- 
sure the  correctness  and  verifications  of  such 
report-s: 

(8)  include  such  other  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title  and  as  are  agreed  to  by  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  institution;  and 

(9)  include  provisions  designed  to  make 
work  financed  under  the'  program  covered 
by  the  agreement,  or  equivalent  work  offered 
by  the  institution,  reasonably  available  (to 
the  extent  of  available  funds)  to  all  eligible 
students  in  the  institution  in  need  thereof. 

Payments  to  sttidents 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Conunissioner's  share  of 
a  student's  compensation  for  work  per- 
formed in  employment  covered  by  an  agree- 
ment under  this  title  may  be  paid  directly 
by  him  to  the  student;  or  It  may  be  paid 
through  the  Institution  making  such  agree- 
ment as  paying  agent  for  the  Commissioner. 
If  the  Institution  is  utilized  as  paying  agent, 
the  Commissioner's  share  may  be  paid  to  the 
institution  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner,  and  the 
Commissioner  may  authorize  the  institution 
to  combine  the  Commissioner's  share  and 
the  remainder,  if  any,  of  the  student's  com- 
pensation in  a  single  payment  to  the  stu- 
dent. 

(b)  Regardless  of  the  method  of  payment 
under  this  section,  students  employed  in  a 
work-study  program  covered  by  an  agree- 
ment under  this  title  shall  not  by  reason  of 
such  employment  be  deemed  employees  of 
the  United  States,  or  their  service  Federal 
service,  for  any  purpose. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed 
as  restricting  the  source  (other  than  this 
title)  from  which  the  Institution  may  pay 
its  share  of  the  compensation  of  a  student 
employed  in  accordance  with  an  agreement 
under  this  title. 

(d)  Financial  transactions  of  the  Com- 
missioner pursuant  to  this  title,  and  vouch- 
ers approved  by  him  In  connection  with  such 
financial  transactions,  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive upon  all  officers  of  the  Government; 
except  that  all  such  transactions  shall  be 
subject  to  audit  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  by  regulation 
prescribe. 

TrrLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Federal  control  of  education  prohibited 
Sec.  401.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  super- 
vision, or  control  over  the  curriculum,  pro- 
gram of  instruction,  administration,  or  per- 
sonnel of  any  educational  institution  or 
school  system. 

Definitions 
Sec.  402.  As  used  in  this  act — 

(a)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

(b)  The  term  "State"  Includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  several  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Canal  Zone,  the  Common- 
we.ilth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  and  American  Samoa. 

(c)  The  term  "secondary  school"  means  a 
school  which  provides  secondary  education, 
as  determined  under  State  law  or,  If  such 
school  is  not  In  any  State,  as  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  except  that  it  does  not 
include  any  education  provided  beyond 
grade  12. 

(d)  The  term  "Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  an  educational  institution  In 
any  State  which — 


(1)  admits  as  regular  students  only  In- 
dividuals having  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  secondary  school,  or  the  recognized 
equivalent  of  such  a  certificate; 

(2)  Is  legally  authorized  within  such  State 
to  provide  a  program  of  education  beyond 
secondary  schools: 

(3)  provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  it  awards  a  bachelor's  degree,  or  pro- 
vides not  less  than  a  two-year  program  which 
is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward  such  a 
degree,  or  offers  a  two-year  program  in  en- 
gineering, mathematics,  or  the  physical  or 
biological  sciences  which  Is  designed  to  pre- 
pare the  student  to  work  as  a  technician  and 
at  a  semiprofesslonal  level  In  engineering, 
scientific,  or  other  technological  fields  which 
require  the  understanding  and  application  of 
basic  engineering,  scientific,  or  mathematical 
principles  or  knowledge; 

(4)  Is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  Institu- 
tion; and 

(5)  Is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  listed 
by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph or,  if  not  so  accredited,  is  an  institu- 
tion whose  credits  are  accepted,  on  transfer, 
by  not  less  than  three  institutions  which  are 
so  accredited  for  credit  on  the  same  basis 
as  if  transferred  from  an  Institution  so  ac- 
credited: Provided,  however,  That  in  the  case 
of  an  institution  offering  a  two-year  program 
in  engineering,  mathematics,  or  the  physical 
or  biological  sciences  which  is  designed  to 
prepare  the  student  to  work  as  a  technician 
and  at  a  semiprofesslonal  level  in  engineer- 
ing, scientific,  or  technological  fields  which 
requl:-e  the  understanding  and  application 
of  basic  engineering,  scientific,  or  mathema- 
tical principles  or  knowledge,  if  the  Com- 
missioner determines  there  is  no  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agency  or  association 
qualified  to  accredit  such  Institutions,  he 
shall  appoint  an  advisory  committee,  com- 
posed of  persons  specially  qualified  to  eval- 
uate training  provided  by  such  Institutions, 
which  shall  prescribe  the  standards  of  con- 
tent, scope,  and  quality  which  must  be  met 
In  order  to  qualify  such  Institutions  to  par- 
ticipate under  this  Act  and  shall  also  deter- 
mine whether  particular  institutions  meet 
such  standards. 

(e)  The  term  "eligible  Institution"  means 
(1)  an  Institution  of  higher  education  or  (2) 
a  business  or  trade  school,  or  technical  in- 
stitution, or  other  technical  or  vocational 
schools,  in  any  State  which  (A)  admits  as 
regular  students  only  persons  who  have 
completed  or  left  secondary  school,  (B)  Is 
legally  authorized  within  such  State  to  pro- 
vide a  program  of  postsecondary  vocational 
or  technical  education,  (C)  provides  a  pro- 
gram of  postsecondary  vocational  or  tech- 
nical education  designed  to  fit  Individuals 
for  useful  employment  In  recognized  occu- 
pations, and  (D)  is  accredited  by  a  nation- 
ally recognized  accrediting  agency  or  asso- 
ciation listed  by  the  Commissioner  pursuant 
to  this  clause,  except  that  if  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  there  Is  no  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agency  or  association 
qualified  to  accredit  schools  of  a  particular 
category,  he  shall  appoint  an  advisory  com- 
mittee, composed  of  persons  specially  quali- 
fied to  evaluate  training  provided  by  schools 
of  that  category,  which  shall  prescribe  the 
standards  of  content,  scope,  and  quality 
which  must  be  met  by  such  schools  in  order 
for  loans  to  students  attending  such  schools 
to  be  insurable  under  this  title  and  shall  also 
determine  whether  particular  schools  meet 
such  standards;  and  for  the  purpose  of  this 
clause  the  Commissioner  shall  publish  a  list 
of  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agencies 
or  associations  which  he  determines  to  be 
reliable  authority  as  to  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion or  training  offered. 

(f)  The  term  "nonprofit",  as  applied  to  a 
school  or  institution  means  a  school  or  in- 
stitution owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more 
nonprofit  corporations  or  associations  no  peirt 


of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  mar 
lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  privat* 
shareholder  or  individual. 

(g)  The  term  "public"  as  applied  to  anv 
school  or  institution  includes  a  school  or  in 
stltutlon  of  any  agency  of  the  United  States' 
except  that  no  such  school  or  institution 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  any  grant,  loan  or 
other  payment  under  this  Act. 

Delegation  of  authority 
Sec.  403.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  delegate  any  of  his  functions  under  this 
Act,  except  the  promulgation  of  regulations 
to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of 
Education. 

Administration 
Sec.  404.  In  administering  this  Act,  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  of  any  other  public 
or  nonprofit  agency  or  institution,  in  accord- 
ance with  agreements  between  the  Secretary 
and  the  head  thereof,  and  to  pay  therefor,  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  as  may 
be  provided  in  the  agreement. 

Method  of  payment 
Sec.  405.  Payments  under  this  Act  to  anv 
individual  or  to  any  State  or  Federal  agency, 
institution  of  higher  education,  or  any  other 
organization,  pursuant  to  a  grant,  loan,  or 
contract,  may  be  made  in  Installments,  and 
in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement. 


BILL  TO  PROVIDE  FEDERAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
CLASSROOMS  IN  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  $500  million  a  year  in 
Federal  assistance — for  the  next  2 
years — for  construction  of  classrooms  in 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

This  is  similar  to  legislation  I  have 
proposed  many  times  in  the  past,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  year  1965  will  see 
Congress  enact,  for  the  first  time,  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  Federal  assistance 
to  the  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  this  country. 

The  88th  Congress,  as  we  all  know, 
made  a  remarkable  record  of  achieve- 
ment in  the  field  of  education.  So  much 
so,  in  fact,  that  it  has  rightly  earned 
the  nickname  "the  Education  Congress." 

There  was  the  Higher  Education  Fa- 
ciUties  Act  of  1963;  the  Health  Profes- 
sions Educational  Assistance  Act;  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Health  Centers  Construction  Act 
of  1963;  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963;  including  extension  of  the  fed- 
erally impacted  areas  program  and  an 
expanded  and  extended  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  program. 

We  also  approved  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act,  and  revised  and 
broadened  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  program.  The  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  an 
education-oriented  program  to  train 
both  young  people  and  adults.  Then 
there  is  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  any  Congress 
in  history  that  had  done  as  much  for 
education. 

But  w^e  have  one  major  piece  of  un- 
finished business  that  must  receive  top- 
priority  attention  and  that  is  our  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 
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Through  many  years  of  neglect,  we 
have  inherited  a  chronic  shortage  of 
qualified  teachers  and  suitable  class- 
rooms that  is  really  a  national  scandal. 

The  bill  I  propose  would  make  only  a 
modest  start  on  this  enormous  problem. 

The  Federal  funds  would  be  allocated 
to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  an  alloca- 
tion formula  which  measures  the  relative 
income  per  schoolchild  of  the  several 

The  range  of  the  formula  would  be 
limited  to  a  ratio  of  2  to  1— wherein  the 
least  wealthy  States  would  receive  ap- 
proximately $16  per  school  age  child, 
while  those  w-ith  the  highest  per  capita 
Incomes  would  receive  approximately  $7 
per  school  age  child. 

Each  State,  in  order  to  qualify  for  its 
fjUl  allotment,  would  have  to  maintain  a 
school  expenditure  effort  equal  to  both  its 
past  effort  and  the  average  national  in- 
crease. 

Using  an  estimated  figure  of  $35,000  as 
the  average  national  cost  of  classroom 
construction,  this  bill,  in  2  years,  would 
provide  the  funds  for  construction  of 
some  38,000  classrooms. 

At  some  later  time,  I  intend  to  discuss 
this  legislation  in  more  detail.  But  for 
now,  I  shall  content  myself  with  the  ob- 
servation that  the  need  for  congressional 
action  in  this  area,  has  increased  each 
of  the  10  years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  greater  now  than  it  has  ever  been. 
And  w^e  must  begin  now  to  meet  this 
urgent  national  need. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  8)  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  assistance  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Nam.'vr.'v,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


COLD  WAR  VETERANS'   READJUST- 
MENT ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  again,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, the  cold  war  GI  bill,  to  make  edu- 
cational assistance  and  home  loan 
guarantees  available  to  the  5  million  vet- 
erans of  the  cold  war  similar  to  that 
made  available  to  the  veterans  of  World 
War  n  and  Korea. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  almost 
identical  with  those  of  similar  cold  war 
GI  bills  which  I  have  introduced  during 
the  last  three  Congresses.  In  the  86th 
Congress,  the  cold  war  GI  bill  (S.  1138) 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  57  to  31, 
but  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  The  bill 
of  the  87th  Congress  (S.  349),  as  well  as 
the  cold  war  GI  bill  of  the  88th  Congress 
(S.  5),  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 
The  latter  bill  was  left  on  the  Senate 
Calendar  for  almost  a  year  and  a  half, 
and  the  Senate  was  unable  to  bring  it 
to  a  vote. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  always 
enjoyed  broad  public  support,  and  its 
popularity  today  is  greater  than  it  has 
ever  been  before.  Even  though  this  bill 
has  been  pending  for  some  time  in  the 


Nation's  Congress,  the  people  of  this 
country  refuse  to  allow  their  hopes  to 
lapse.  Instead  of  remaining  dormant 
w^hile  they  wait  for  this  body  to  consider 
this  needed  legislation,  our  citizens  have 
maintained  a  consistent  tide  of  support 
for  the  cold  war  GI  bill. 

Each  year  a  large  number  of  our  vigor- 
ous American  youth  enter  military  serv- 
ice to  give  from  2  to  4,  or  more,  years  of 
their  lives  to  the  defense  of  their  coun- 
try. They  do  so,  and  this  country  needs 
them  to  do  so,  because  foreign  powers 
continue  to  threaten  the  security  of  this 
Nation  and  of  the  free  world.  T^iis  mili- 
tary requirement  will  continue  until  the 
last  vestige  of  danger  to  this  Nation  has 
been  removed  from  the  frontiers  of  free- 
dom. So  long  as  there  is  a  violent  Viet- 
nam, a  Berlin  crisis,  or  an  island  threat 
from  Cuba,  our  American  youth  will  be 
required  to  serve  their  Nation. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  provides  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  we,  as 
a  nation,  do  recognize  the  extreme 
unique  personal  sacrifices  exacted  from 
our  cold  war  veterans  by  their  military 
service.  Before  a  misconception  devel- 
ops, let  me  point  out  now,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  bill  is  not  conceived  as  a  reward 
or  as  an  inducement  for  our  young  men 
to  sei-Ve  their  country.  For  those  who 
would  reduce  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to 
these  concepts,  I  can  only  retort  that  I 
conceive  the  level  of  patriotism  in  our 
country  to  be  of  a  higher  quality.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  need  reduce  our  de- 
fense effort  to  gimmicks  or  rewards  to 
induce  our  young  men  to  defend  our 
country.  Service  to  one's  country  should 
be,  and  presently  is,  based  on  a  moral 
obligation  to  defend  the  principles  by 
W'hich  we  live. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  this  bill  to  be  confused  with  the 
thoughts  of  those  who  would  hold  this 
educational  opportunity  out  as  a  reward 
to  those  who  undergo  specially  haz- 
ardous duty  for  their  country.  I  men- 
tion this  because  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  room  in  our  American  phi- 
losophy for  the  thoughts  of  those  w-ho 
demand  that  our  youth  earn  educational 
opportunities  by  risking  their  lives.  We 
often  speak  of  the  United  States  as  the 
Nation  of  opportunity,  a  place  where 
anyone  is  offered  an  opportunity  in  life 
to  aspire  to  his  highest  ambitions. 
There  is  no  place  in  our  heritage  for  the 
idea  that  educational  opportunity  must 
be  earned  by  placing  one's  life  at  stake. 

In  apposition  to  this  manner  of  think- 
ing, the  basis  of  the  philosophy  behind 
this  bill  is  that  everyone  in  this  country 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  pursuit 
of  happiness  without  being  penalized 
unfairly.  This  is  the  idea  that  in  the 
name  of  justice,  one  w-ill  not  be  discrimi- 
nated against  unfairly  in  seeking  fulfill- 
ment of  hfe.  Yet,  this  is  just  what  is 
happening  at  the  present  time. 

We  find  that  only  44  percent  of  our 
draft-eligible  young  men  ever  serve  their 
country  in  uniform.  While  these  men 
are  sacrificing  2  to  4  years  of  their  lives 
just  at  the  crucial  age  of  peak  develop- 
ment, the  56  percent  of  their  counterparts 
are  utilizing  this  time  to  further  their 
careers  and  develop  their  futures.  An 
even  more  unfortunate  fact  is  that  it  Is 
just  these  admirable  young  men  who  are 


serving  their  country  who  are  the  least 
able  to  afford  the  time  which  is  sacrificed 
from  their  future  development.  These 
are  the  men  who  are  least  able  to  afford 
an  education,  who  are  least  prepared  for 
a  civilian  occupation,  and  who  have  to 
struggle  the  hardest  to  survive  the  com- 
petition for  the  future.  Hence,  the  in- 
justice is  magnified,  as  we  take  the  very 
men  who  must  struggle  the  hardest  to 
get  ahead  in  life  and  set  them  2  to  4  years 
behind  in  their  competitive  position,  just 
because  they  are  the  44  percent  who  do 
the  admirable  thing  in  serving  their 
country. 

The  real  problem  occurs  when  our  cold 
war  veterans  return  to  civilian  life.  After 
being  removed  for  2  to  4  years  from  the 
mainstream  of  competition,  they  return 
to  civilian  life  just  as  they  left— unskilled, 
'  uneducated,  and  largely  unemployable. 
Last  year  unemployment  compensation 
for  veterans  increased  $2  million — to  over 
$96  million— money  which  could  have 
reaped  benefits  if  used  for  the  training 
of  these  veterans.  Here  is  the  place 
where  the  cold  war  veteran  needs  help. 
He  does  not  need  a  reward — what  he 
needs  is  a  chance.  Whatever  his  military 
experience,  hazardous  or  not,  there  Is 
a  need  for  readjustment  assistance  to 
help  the  cold  war  veteran  get  his  ship 
of  success  back  into  the  mainstream  of 
opportunity. 

It  is  not  for  the  veteran  alone  that  this 
assistance  is  needed,  for  our  Nation  can 
ill  afford  to  lose  the  talents  and  ability 
of  over  5  million  cold  war  veterans  by 
1970.  Our  Nation  needs  them,  and  they 
need  the  interest  of  our  Nation  in  their 
future.  This  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill: 
to  do  everything  we  can  to  rectify  the  in- 
justice dealt  these  veterans,  and  to  afford 
opportunity  to  every  American  indis- 
criminately. 

The  cold  war  GI  bill  provides  these 
young  people  with  11/2  days  of  educa- 
tional assistance  for  each  day  of  service, 
not  to  exceed  36  months  of  schooling. 
This  aid  would  be  in  the  form  of  a 
monthly  cash  allowance  to  the  veteran, 
who  selects  his  own  school  and  pays  his 
tuition  and  maintenance  expense  from 
the  allowance.  A  single  veteran  would 
receive  $110  monthly.  A  married  veteran 
with  two  children  would  receive  a  maxi- 
mum of  $165  a  month.  The  bill  also 
provides  home  and  farm  loan  assistance 
of  a  type  which  calls  for  a  loan  fee  that 
will  be  set  aside  to  pay  for  any  losses 
under  the  program.  Only  those  persons 
who  perform  180  days  or  more  of  mili- 
tary service,  and  who  are  discharged 
honorably,  would  be  eligible  for  these 
benefits. 

This  is  not  a  bonus  or  a  pension  plan; 
it  is  a  readjustment  plan  to  train  a 
veteran  to  become  self-sufficient  and 
thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  bonus  or  a 
pension.  It  is  a  way  to  give  these  young 
veterans  an  opportunity  to  return  to 
civilian  life,  get  a  job,  and  to  realize  their 
educational  objectives  at  the  most  forma- 
tive time  in  their  lives. 

By  far  the  most  farsighted  veterans' 
program  in  our  history  was  the  original 
World  War  II  GI  bill  of  1944  which 
accomplished  just  these  objectives. 
Through  this  bill  and  the  later  Korean 
conflict  GI  bill,  almost  11  million  vet- 
erans received  training  which  elevated 
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them  into  productive  employment  and 
additional  income.  Their  increase  in 
taxes  paid  on  this  additional  earning 
power  was  more  than  sufficient  to  pay 
back  the  Government  the  cost  of  the 
programs,  and  Uncle  Sam  is  now  accru- 
ing a  profit  to  the  tune  of  over  a  billion 
dollars  a  year.  The  cold  war  GI  bill 
will  also  be  self -liquidating. 

Aside  from  t!ie  monetary  advantages 
of  this  investment,  the  GI  bills  have  in- 
jected thousands  of  trained  scientists, 
doctors,  engineers,  teachers,  and  other 
professional  personnel  into  our  economy. 
Through  these  bills,  veterans  were  able 
to  escape  the  problems  of  readjustment 
now  plaguing  cold  war  veterans,  and 
this  is  just  what  this  bill  will  provide  for 
the  cold  war  veteran. 

But  the  cold  war  GI  bill  does  more 
than  redress  inequities  and  provide  op- 
portunities. In  addition,  it  will  help 
build  an  educational  fortress  which,  in 
the  long  run,  will  be  of  more  value  in 
defending  our  freedom  than  all  the  arma- 
ments in  existence.  The  contributions 
which  can  be  made  by  these  education- 
ally readjusted  veterans  is  incalculable, 
especially  in  light  of  our  still  desperate 
need  for  more  teachers,  more  engineers, 
and  more  scientists.  Last  year,  this 
body,  earned  the  distinction  of  being 
labeled  the  "Education  Congress"  be- 
cause of  Its  efforts  to  raise  the  standard 
of  education.  Let  us  not  view  this  as  a 
landmark  to  be  seen  in  passing,  but  let 
us  convert  it  into  a  stepping  stone  lead- 
ing to  a  complete  educational  system 
which  provides  an  opportunity  for  every 
citizen  to  develop  his  abilities  to  his  ut- 
most potential. 

Mr.  President,  the  documentation  of 
need  for  and  values  accruing  from  this 
bill  could  go  on  ad  infinitum.  However, 
the  most  important  basis  for  this  bill  is 
the  need  to  provide  our  young  veterans 
with  an  opportunity  to  readjust  to 
civilian  life  so  that  military  service  will 
not  have  the  effect  of  creating  a  lifetime 
burden  for  the  44  percent  of  our  eligible 
men  who  defend  their  country. 

This  is  not  a  halfway  proposal  to  re- 
ward only  those  who  see  hazardous  duty, 
or  some  other  select  group  of  service- 
men— for  educational  opportunity  can- 
not be  used  to  salve  our  conscience  for 
sending  men  to  war.  Rather  this  is  the 
recognition  that  there  is  a  segment  of  our 
population  that  suffers  from  lack  of  op- 
portimity,  and  that  is  the  entire  cold  war 
veteran  population.  Their  need  is  not 
based  on  the  type  of  militaiy  duty  they 
performed,  but  on  the  lack  of  opportunity 
to  readjust  back  to  civilian  life  after 
having  been  removed  for  2  to  4  years. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  also 
enjoy  broad  public  support.  Its  popular- 
ity today  is  greater  than  it  has  ever  been 
before. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  subject  I  have 
received  a  great  volume  of  mail  from  peo- 
ple all  over  the  counti-y  and  from  service- 
men overseas.  During  this  fall,  while 
on  speaking  tours,  more  people  came  to 
me  and  expressed  an  interest  in  that  bill 
than  in  any  other  bill  that  has  been  be- 
fore the  Congress  in  the  past  year.  I  in- 
clude in  that  statement  the  civil  rights 
bill  and  the  tax  bill.  The  people  of  our 
country  recognize  that  the  bill  is  a  meas- 


ure of  the  utmost  and  pressing 
importance. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  allowed  to  remain  at 
the  desk  for  1  week  for  additional  co- 
sponsors  and  that  an  explanation  of  the 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  ex- 
planation of  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  the  bill  will  remain  at  the 
desk  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

The  bill  (S.  9)  to  provide  readjust- 
ment assistance  to  veterans  who  serve  in 
the  Armed  Forces  during  the  induction 
period,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  explanation  is  as  follows: 

Digest  Explanation  of  the  Cold  War  GI 
Bill,  Entitled  the  '•Cold  War  Veterans 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1965" 

This  bill  provides  readjustment  assistance 
for  cold  war  veterans;  i.e.,  persons  who  per- 
form active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  during 
the  "induction  period."  As  defined  by  the 
bill,  the  "induction  period"  extends  from 
January  31,  1955  (the  termination  of  Korean 
conflict  readjustment  aid)  and  ends  on  the 
date  of  termination  of  the  compulsory  draft 
law.  The  present  draft  law  termination  date 
is  July  1,  1965.  Applicable  throughout  the 
bin  is  a  requirement  of  discharge  under  con- 
ditions other  than  dishonorable.  Readjust- 
ment assistance  authorized  by  the  cold  war 
bill  is  similar  to  that  previously  afforded  to 
veterans  of  the  Korean  conflict. 

Educational  and  vocational  training  assist- 
ance: Eligibility  is  conditioned  upon  more 
than  180  days  of  active  duty  or  discharge  for 
service-connected  disability.  Period  of  edu- 
cation or  training  (not  to  exceed  36  months) 
is  calculated  by  multiplying  1^2  times  each 
day  of  active  duty.  During  educational 
period  veteran  receives  monthly  allowance,  as 
follows:  For  full-time  college  training  the 
monthly  allowance  would  be — no  depend- 
ents, $110;  one  dependent,  $135;  more  than 
one  dependent,  $160.  Veteran  must  begin 
education  or  training  within  3  years  after 
discharge  or  enactment  of  bill,  whichever  is 
later;  and  must  complete  education  within 
8  years  after  discharge  or  enactment  of  bill, 
as  case  may  be.  No  allowance  shall  be  paid 
for  any  period  prior  to  September  1,  1965. 
Persons  enrolled  In  courses  of  education  on 
September  1,  1965.  would  be  entitled  to  al- 
lowance from  that  date,  although  they  could 
not  receive  payment  until  after  bill's  enact- 
ment. All  education  and  training  end  not 
more  than  10  years  after  the  end  of  the  In- 
duction period,  except  that  certain  career 
enlistees  have  a  later  termination  date  deter- 
mined by  the  date  of  their  final  discharge. 

Guaranty  and  direct  loan  assistance: 
Eligibility  for  guaranty  and  direct  loans  Is 
conditioned  upon  more  than  180  days  of 
active  duty,  or  discharge  for  service-con- 
nected disability.  Widow  of  veteran  who  died 
of  service-connected  disability  also  eligible. 
Loans  are  for  purpose  of  purchasing  (a) 
homes,  Including  farm  homes,  and  (b)  farm 
lands,  livestock,  etc.,  to  be  used  by  veteran 
In  farming  operations.  Banks  or  other 
lenders  make  loans  with  Government  guar- 
anteeing 60  percent,  up  to  $7,500,  on  residen- 
tial real  estate,  and  50  percent,  up  to  $4,000. 
on  nonresidential  real  estate.  Loans  are 
subject  to  guaranty  fee  not  to  exceed  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  loan  amount,  to  be  used 
to  cover  losses  on  loans.  Direct  loans  not 
exceeding  $13,500  may  be  made  to  veterans  in 


certain  small  towns  and  rural  areas  when 
private  capital  Is  not  available  for  guaranty 
loans.  Interest  rates  and  maturities  of  loans 
controlled  by  laws  applicable  to  World  War 
II  and  Korean  veterans,  now  and  in  the 
future.  (Under  Public  Law  86-73,  maximum 
Interest  rate  Is  5 '4  percent  per  annum.) 
Termination  date  of  guaranty  and  direct  loan 
program  is  10  years  after  end  of  induction 
period,  except  for  loans  on  which  VA  com- 
mitments have  been  Issued  before  such  date. 


TAX   CREDIT   FOR   EXPENSES   OP 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  a  credit  against  income 
tax  to  individuals  for  certain  expenses 
incurred  in  providing  higher  education. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  the  proposal 
I  offered  last  year  as  an  amendment  to 
the  1964  tax  cut  bill.  The  amendment 
was  narrowly  defeated  by  a  45-to-48  vote. 
It  provides  an  income  tax  credit  on  the 
first  SI, 500  of  tuition,  fees,  books,  and 
supplies  to  anyone  who  pays  these  ex- 
penses for  a  student  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education.  It  is  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Dominick,  Allott,  Bennett, 
BocGs,  Brewster,  Cannon,  Case,  Dodd, 
Eastland,  Ervin,  Fannin,  Fong,  Gruen- 
iNG,  Harris,  Hart,  Hickenlooper,  Jack- 
son, Jordan  of  Idaho,  Long  of  Missouri, 
Magnuson,  McGovern,  Miller,  Mon- 
TOYA,  Morton,  Mundt,  Pastore,  Prouty, 
Proxmire,  Randolph,  Scott,  Simpson, 
Thurmond,  and  Tower. 

The  concept  of  tax  relief  to  ease  the 
burden  of  the  high  costs  of  higher  edu- 
cation has  been  advanced  many  times  in 
the  past.  In  the  past  decade  over  400 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  this  and 
the  other  body.  In  the  last  Congress 
alone,  19  bills  of  this  nature  were  intro- 
duced in  the  Senat?  and^over  100  in  the 
House. 

I  first  proposed  tax  relief  for  college 
expenses  2  years  ago  in  a  speech  on  this 
floor. 

This  year  we  must  squarely  face  the 
issue  of  providing  tax  relief  to  ease  the 
heavy  burden  of  college  costs.  It  has 
been  discussed  for  a  decade.  Now  we 
must  decide  if,  as  a  nation,  we  are  to 
treat  education  costs  as  we  do  the  in- 
terest on  a  home  mortgage,  or  flood  dam- 
age, or  health  expenses. 

This  proposal  is  for  the  average  family 
in  America.  Their  income  is  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  salary.  They  work 
hard  to  earn  that  salary,  and  it  is  all 
taxable. 

If  they  pay  a  $1,000  medical  bill,  they 
get  some  tax  relief.  If  a  tornado  or  a 
flood  causes  them  $1,000  of  damage,  they 
get  some  tax  relief.  But  when  they  pay 
$1,000  a  year  for  4  years  to  send  their 
sons  and  daughters  to  college,  they  bear 
that  burden  without  adequate  help  from 
our  tax  laws. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  recognize 
that  these  average  Americans  are  en- 
titled to  a  break.  When  they  pay  large 
.sums  to  provide  their  children  or  them- 
selves with  a  college  education,  they  are 
spending  money  in  the  national  interest, 
and  it  is  entirely  appropriate  for  the 
Nation  to  ease  their  burden  through  the 
tax  laws. 
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Our  tax  laws  recognize  also  the  im- 
portance of  investment.  Both  in  1962 
and  again  last  year  tax  laws  were  enacted 
making  substantial  provision  for  tax  re- 
lief when  investment  was  made  in  new 
plant  and  equipment.  Investment  in  our 
future  as  a  nation — in  the  education  of 
college  students — is  just  as  entitled  to  a 
tax  credit  as  investment  in  a  new  plant 
and  equipment. 

So  however  wc  approach  it — relief 
from  the  burden  of  a  heavy,  extraordi- 
nary expense  or  inducement  to  invest — 
tax  credit  for  higher  education  costs  is  a 
must. 

The  bill  introduced  today  was  jointly 
developed  last  year  by  the  original  co- 
sponsors  who  included  Senators  Brew- 
ster, Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Cannon, 
Dodd,  Dominick,  Gruening.  Humphrey, 
Keating,  Long  of  Missouri,  Moss,  Prouty, 
Randolph,  and  Scott.  It  was  designed  to 
provide  the  necessary  tax  relief  to  those 
who  need  it  most.  The  principal  features 
of  the  proposal  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  bill  provides  an  income  tax 
credit  on  $1,500  of  tuition,  fees,  books, 
and  supplies  for  a  student  at  an  institu- 
tion of  hi^er  education.  The  credit  is 
subtracted  from  the  amount  of  taxes 
which  are  due,  at  the  bottom  of  the  in- 
come tax  form,  after  all  deductions  and 
exemptions  have  been  taken  into  account 
and  after  the  appropriate  tax  rate  has 
been  applied.  Thus,  each  dollar  of  tax 
credit  is  a  dollar  actually  saved  by  the 
taxpayer. 

Second.  The  credit  is  computed  as  fol- 
lows: 75  percent  of  the  first  $200  of  ex- 
penses, 25  percent  of  the  next  $300,  and 
10  percent  of  the  next  $1,000.  For  ex- 
ample, expenses  of  $300  would  result  in  a 
credit  of  $175,  while  expenses  of  $1,500 
would  result  in  a  credit  of  S325. 

The  sliding  scale  formula  has  been 
adopted  to  equalize  the  benefit  of  the 
credit  with  respect  to  students  at  pri- 
vate and  public  colleges.  Tuition  charges 
average  a  much  smaller  amount  at  pub- 
lic colleges  than  at  private  colleges.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  nontuition  expenses 
such  as  room  and  board  are  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  the  total  college 
costs  at  a  public  college  than  they  are 
at  a  private  college.  The  credit  does 
not  apply  to  room  and  board  expenses. 
Therefore,  the  fairest  way  to  equalize 
the  benefit  between  public  and  private 
college  students  is  to  provide  a  larger 
percentage  of  credit  on  the  first  few 
hundred  dollars  of  tuition  expenses. 

While  the  dollar  amount  of  relief 
would  be  higher  at  private  colleges,  the 
percentage  of  relief  would  be  actually 
greater  at  State  and  land-.^rant  institu- 
tions. For  Instance,  the  median  charge 
for  tuition  and  fees  in  all  public  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  1962-63 
was  .«170.  Books  and  supplies  cost  an 
additional  S90.  A  taxpayer  sending  his 
son  or  daugliter  to  such  a  college  would 
be  entitled  to  a  tax  credit  of  S165  or  al- 
most 100  percent  of  the  total  tuition 
cost.  He  would  be  entitled  to  a  credit  of 
$253  if  the  ."tudent  attended  a  private 
institution  of  median  co.st — or  roughly 
only  40  percent  of  the  total  tuition  cost 
at  such  an  institution. 

Third.  The  credit  is  available  to  any- 
one who  pays  for  the  tuition  expenses — 


parents,  students,  or  any  other  person 
who  pays  for  a  student's  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Fourth.  There  is  a  limitation  on  the 
credit  so  that  it  gives  less  dollar  benefit 
to  upper  middle  income  groups  and  no 
benefit  to  high  income  groups.  The  credit 
is  reduced  by  1  percent  of  the  amount 
by  which  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross 
income  exceeds  $25,000.  In  other  words, 
for  every  $5,000  of  adjusted  gross  in- 
come above  $25,000,  the  credit  is  reduced 
by  $50.  As  a  result,  the  taxpayer  earning 
$40,000  gets  less  benefit  than  the  tax- 
payer at  the  $10,000  or  $20,000  level,  and 
the  taxpayer  at  the  $57,500  level  gets  no 
benefit  at  all. 

The  primai-y  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
ease  the  heavy  financial  burden  of  col- 
lege costs  and  thus  to  help  reach  the  goal 
of  enabling  every  deserving  young  man 
and  woman  in  this  country  to  obtain  a 
college  education.  It  is  primarily  a  tax 
measure  but  it  aids  education  too.  The 
financial  burdens  of  high  college  costs 
are  just  as  entitled  to  be  eased  through 
tax  relief  as  medical  expenses  and  casu- 
alty losses.  These  college  costs  hit  mid- 
dle income  and  lower  middle  income 
families  with  an  impact  that  hurts.  The 
man  earning  $8,000,  $10,000  or  $15,000 
faces  a  heavy  burden  in  paying  $2,000, 
$1,000  or  even  S500  for  college  costs. 
And  this  man  is  generally  not  eligible 
for  scholarship  or  loan  funds  to  aid  his 
son  or  daughter.  For  example,  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  loan 
program,  71  percent  of  the  families  re- 
ceiving loan  funds  have  incomes  below 
$6,000. 

But  this  bill  is  not  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  any  other  form  of  aid  to  higher 
education.  We  need  funds  for  buildings, 
for  scholarships,  for  loans,  for  teacher 
training  institutes,  for  graduate  fellow- 
ships, and  for  research.  All  will  help 
higher  education,  and  I  support  these 
programs.  But  the  need  for  these  pro- 
grams do  not  in  any  way  lessen  the 
need  to  ease  financial  burden  of  high 
college  costs. 

This  proposal  was  criticized  last  year 
on  a  number  of  counts,  often  by  critics 
who  did  not  know  what  it  provided. 
Let  us  deal  with  those  objections  one  by 
one  now  so  that  future  discussion  and 
debate  can  be  based  on  fact,  not  fancy. 

First.  It  is  claimed  the  bill  helps  the 
wealthy.  The  fact  is,  the  $5,000  man  gets 
more  benefit  than  the  $30,000  man,  and 
the  $60,000  man  gets  no  benefit  at  all. 

Sixty-two  percent  of  the  dollar  benefit 
goes  to  families  with  incomes  between 
$3,000  and  $10,000  who  happen  to  com- 
prise 62  percent  of  our  population;  91 
percent  of  the  benefit  goes  to  families 
below  $20,000  of  income.  This  is  not  a 
millionaire's  bill  for  one  simple  reason: 
the  millionaire  gets  no  benefit  whatso- 
ever. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
a  chart  showing  the  dollar  benefit  dis- 
tribution under  this  bill. 

Second.  It  is  claimed  the  bill  discrimi- 
nates against  the  poor.  The  fact  is  the 
credit  operates  exactly  like  all  other  tax 
relief  provisions  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code:  It  is  available  only  to  those 
who  pay  a  tax.  The  medical  deduction 
is  not  used  by  nontaxpayers,  yet  who 


would  oppose  it  on  that  ground?  And 
who  would  argue  that  it  discriminates 
against  the  very  poor?  All  credits  and 
deductions  provide  no  relief  to  those  who 
pay  no  tax.  Why  then  should  this  one 
credit  be  attacked  for  such  a  reason? 
Those  in  the  very  low  income  groups 
who  pay  no  taxes  need  a  sound  program 
of  student  aid  including  scholarships.  I 
am  for  such  a  program.  It  is  needed 
in  addition  to  tax  relief  for  middle- 
income  families.  These  are  not  alterna- 
tives.   They  are  both  necessities. 

Third.  It  is  claimed  the  bill  favors  the 
high-tuition  colleges:  most  of  which 
are  private  colleges.  The  fact  is  the  bill 
favors  the  low-tuition  colleges,  most  of 
which  are  public  colleges.  For  instance, 
the  credit  on  a  $200  expense  is  $150. 
That  is  75  percent.  The  credit  on  a 
$1,000  expense  is  $275.  That  is  only  27 
percent.  Even  where  a  college  charges  no 
tuition,  the  expense  of  fees,  books,  and 
supplies  invariably  totals  $200  or  more. 

Those  who  claim  this  proposal  favors 
high-tuition  colleges  are  looking  just  at 
the  dollar  amounts  of  the  credit.  It  is 
true  that  the  credit  on  $1,000  of  tuition 
is  more  dollars  than  the  credit  on  $200 
of  tuition.  But  that  cannot  possibly  be 
the  test  of  discrimination  or  else  every 
credit  and  deduction  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  would  be  similarly  at- 
tacked. The  investment  credit  gives  far 
more  dollar  benefit  to  the  man  who  buys 
a  $100,000  machine  than  to  the  man 
who  buys  a  $10,000  machine,  but  who 
would  call  that  discrimination? 

While  most  credits  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  work  on  a  flat  percentage 
basis  the  credit  provided  for  in  this  bill 
has  been  weighted  in  favor  of  the  low 
tuition  colleges.  This  is  done  by  using 
the  sliding  scale  formula,  whereby  the 
greatest  percentage  of  credit  is  com- 
puted on  the  lowest  amoimt  of  tuition. 

The  only  sensible  way  to  measure  the 
fairness  of  a  tax  relief  measure  is  to  see 
what  share  of  the  burden  is  eased.  This 
credit  saves  75  percent  of  the  $200  bur- 
den and  only  27  percent  of  the  $1,000 
burden.  So  the  man  with  a  $200  expense 
has  $50  left  to  pay.  and  the  man  with  a 
$1,000  expense  has  $730  left  to  pay.  How 
that  result  can  be  said  to  work  against 
the  $200  man  is  more  than  I  can  under- 
stand. 

This  argument  about  the  low  tuition 
colleges  has  been  put  forth  most  vigor- 
ously on  behalf  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges and  the  State  universities.  I 
strongly  suspect  that  many  presidents  of 
these  colleges  who  attacked  the  bill  last 
year  did  not  realize  that  it  actually  fa- 
vors the  low  tuition  colleges.  Even  then, 
I  am  sure  that  the  parents  and  students 
at  these  colleges  and  universities  favor 
this  bill.  And  I  am  sure  that  many  other 
critics  of  the  proposal  have  no  idea  what 
the  costs  really  are  of  attending  these 
colleges. 

I  have  prepared  a  table  showing  what 
the  dollar  benefit  of  the  credit  would  be 
on  tuition,  fees,  books,  and  supplies  at 
most  of  the  State  universities  and  land- 
grant  colleges  of  America.  The  tuition 
and  fee  figures  were  supplied  by  the 
Office  of  Education.  To  these  has  been 
added  the  Office's  $90  estimate  for  books 
and  supplies.     I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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to  Insert  this  table  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

Fourth.  It  is  claimed  the  tax  credit 
will  produce  tuition  increases.  The  fact 
is  that  tuitions  go  up  whether  tax  relief 
is  granted  or  not.  Colleges  set  their 
charges  by  the  expenses  they  face,  not 
by  what  the  traflBc  will  bear.  But  if 
there  are  colleges  that  raise  their  tuition 
whenever  they  find  that  parents  have 
some  extra  money,  then  they  will  do  so 
whether  or  not  this  bill  is  enacted.  For 
these  colleges  will  know  that  parents  al- 
ready have  extra  money  because  of  the 
rate  reductioris  in  last  year's  tax  bill. 
Finally,  the  bill  provides  only  a  10-per- 
cent credit  on  expenses  over  $500,  so 
every  added  $100  of  tuition  over  $500  re- 
sults in  only  a  $10  saving  to  the  parent — 
scarcely  an  incentive  to  the  college. 

Mr.  President,  in  submitting  this  bill, 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  will  once 
again  push  for  its  early  consideration 
and  enactment.  Tax  legislation  is  sure 
to  be  considered  this  year.  Tax  credits 
for  the  expense  of  higher  education  will 
also  be  voted  on — one  way  or  another.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  re- 
main at  the  desk  an  additional  5  days  in 
order  that  others  who  wish  to  join  as 
cosponsors  might  do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  tables  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  bill  (S.  12)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  individuals  for  cer- 
tain expenses  incurred  in  providing  high- 
er education,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

s.  12 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credits  allowable)  Is 
amended  by  renumbering  section  39  as  40, 
and  by  inserting  after  section  38  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"SEC.    39.    EXPENSES    OF    HIGHEH    EDUCATION. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  an  individual,  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year,  an  amount,  determined  under  sub- 
section (b),  of  the  expenses  of  higher  educa- 
tion paid  by  him  during  the  taxable  year  to 
one  or  more  Institutions  of  higher  education 
In  providing  an  education  above  the  twelfth 
grade  for  himself  or  for  any  other  Individual. 

"(b)   Limitations. — 

"(1)  Amount  per  individual. — The  credit 
under  subsection  (a)  for  e.xpenses  of  high- 
er education  of  any  individual  paid  during 
the  taxable  year  shall  be  an  amount  equal 
to  th;  sum  of — 

"(A)  75  percent  of  so  much  of  such  ex- 
penses as  does  not  exceed  $200, 

"(B)  25  percent  of  so  much  of  such  ex- 
penses as  exceeds  $200  but  does  not  exceed 
$500,  and 


"(C)  10  percent  of  so  much  of  such  ex- 
penses as  exceeds  $500  but  does  not  exceed 
$1,500. 

"(2)   Proration    of    credit    where    more 

THAN    one    taxpayer    PATS    EXPENSES. If    CX- 

penses  of  higher  education  of  an  Individual 
are  paid  by  more  than  one  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  year,  the  credit  allowable  to  each 
such  taxpayer  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
the  same  portion  of  the  credit  determined  im- 
der  paragraph  (1)  which  the  amount  of  ex- 
penses of  higher  education  of  such  Individual 
paid  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year 
is  of  the  total  amount  of  expenses  of  higher 
education  of  such  individual  paid  by  all  tax- 
payers during  the  taxable  year. 

"(3)  Reduction  of  credit. — ^The  credit  un- 
der subsection  (a)  for  expenses  of  higher  edu- 
cation of  any  individual  paid  during  the 
taxable  year,  as  determined  under  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  equal  to  1  percent  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  adjusted  gross  income 
of  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year  exceeds 
$25,000. 

"(c)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Expenses  of  higher  education. — The 
term  "expenses  of  higher  education'  means — 

"(A)  tuition  and  fees  required  for  the  en- 
rollment or  attendance  of  a  student  at  a 
level  above  the  twelfth  grade  at  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  and 

"(B)  fees,  books,  supplies,  and  equipment 
required  for  courses  of  instruction  above  the 
twelfth  grade  at  an  institution  of  higher 
education. 

Such  term  does  not  Include  any  amount 
paid,  directly  or  Indirectly,  for  meals,  lodg- 
ing, or  similar  personal,  living,  or  family 
expenses.  In  the  event  an  amount  paid  for 
tuition  or  fees  includes  an  amount  for  meals, 
lodging,  or  similar  expenses  which  is  not 
separately  stated,  the  portion  of  such  amount 
which  is  attributable  to  meals,  lodging,  or 
similar  expenses  shall  be  determined  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate. 

"(2)  Institution  of  higher  education. — 
The  term  'institution  of  higher  education' 
means  an  educational  institution  (as  defined 
in  section  151(e)  (4) )  — 

"(A)  which  regularly  offers  education  at  a 
level  above  the  twelfth  grade,  and 

"(B)  contributions  to  or  for  the  use  of 
which  constitute  charitable  contributions 
within  the  meaning  of  section  170(c). 

"(d)   Special  Rules. — 

"(1)  Adjustment  foe  certain  scholar- 
ships and  veterans'  benefits. — The  amounts 
otherwise  taken  into  account  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  as  expenses  of  higher  education  of 


any  individual  during  any  period  shall  be 
reduced  (before  the  application  of  subsection 
(b) )  by  any  amounts  received  by  such  Indl- 
vldual  during  such  period  as — 

"(A)  a  scholarship  or  fellowship  grant 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  117(a)(1)) 
which  under  section  117  is  not  Includible  In 
gross  Income,  and 

"  (B)  education  and  training  allowance  un- 
der chapter  33  of  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  or  educational  assistance  allowance 
under  chapter  35  of  such  title. 

"(2)     NONCREDIT      AND      RECREATIONAL,     ETC, 

COURSES. — Amounts  paid  for  expenses  of 
higher  education  of  any  individual  shall  be 
taken  Into  account  under  subsection  (a)— . 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
is  a  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  or  higher 
degree,  only  to  the  extent  such  expenses  are 
attributable  to  courses  of  instruction  for 
which  credit  is  allowed  toward  a  baccalau- 
reate or  higher  degree,  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is 
not  a  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  or  higher 
degree,  only  to  the  extent  such  expenses  are 
attributable  to  courses  of  instruction  neces- 
sary to  fulfill  requirements  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  predetermined  and  identified  edu- 
cational, professional,  or  vocational  objective. 

"(3)  Application  with  other  credits.— 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  to  the 
taxpayer  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
tax  imposed  on  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable 
year  by  this  chapter,  reduced  by  the  sum 
of  the  credits  allowable  under  this  subpart 
(other  than  under  this  section  and  section 
31). 

"(e)  Disallowance  of  Expenses  as  Deduc- 
tion.— No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under 
section  162  (relating  to  trade  or  business  ex- 
penses) for  any  expense  of  higher  education 
which  (after  the  application  of  subsection 
(b))  Is  taken  into  account  in  determining 
the  amount  of  any  credit  allowed  under  sub- 
section (a).  Tlie  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  apply  to  the  expenses  of  higher  educa- 
tion of  any  taxpayer  who,  under  regulation 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
elects  not  to  apply  the  provisions  of  this 
section  with  respect  to  such  expenses  for  the 
taxable  year. 

"(f)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
A  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  39.  E-xpenses  of  higher  education. 

"Sec.  40.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1964. 


Dollar  benefit  under  Ribicoff  bill  providing  tax  credit  on  1st  $1,500  of  tuition,  fees,  books, 
and  supplies  at  an  institution  of  higher  education 


Tuition  per  student: 

.sino 

.S200 

$300 

S400 

$500 

$000 

$700 

SSOO 

S900 

$1,000 

$1,100 

$1,200 

$1,300 

$1,4(X) 

$1,500 


Adjusted  gross  income  up  to— 


$25,000 


$75 
150 
175 
200 
225 
235 
245 
255 
265 
275 
285 
295 
305 
315 
325 


$30,000 


$25 
100 
125 
150 
175 
185 
195 
205 
215 
225 
23.'> 
245 
255 
265 
275 


$35,000 


0 
$50 
75 
100 
125 
135 
145 
155 
165 
175 
1S5 
195 
205 
215 
225 


$40,000 


0 

0 

$35 

50 

75 

85 

95 

105 

115 

125 

135 

145 

155 

165 

175 


$45,000 


0 
0 

0 

0 

$25 

35 

45 

55 

65 

75 

85 

95 

105 

115 

125 


$50,000 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

%h 

15 

25 

35 

45 

65 

65 

75 


$55,000 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
S5 
15 
25 


$60,000 
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Uabama  A.  &  M.  College 

\ubum  University .- - 

University  of  Alabama. 

University  of  Alaska-- — 

Arizona  State  University.. 

University  of  Arizona 

Arkansas  A.  &M — - 

University  of  Arkansas.. 

University  of  California 

Colorado  State  University 

University  of  Colorado 

University  of  Connecticut... 

Delaware  State  College 

Florida  A.  & ,I^J--.-; - 

University  of  1  londa 

Florida  State  University - 

Fort  Valley  State  College 

Georgia  Institute  of  Tecimology 

University  of  Georgia 

University  of  Hawaii 

University  of  Idaho 

Southern  Illinois  University 

University  of  Illinois 

Indiana  University 

Purdue  University 

Iowa  State -- - 

University  of  Iowa - 

Kansas  State  University - 

Universitv  of  Kansas 

Kentucky  State  College 

University  of  Kentucky 

Louisiana  State  University... 

University  of  Maine.. 

University  of  Maryland 

Maryland  State  College 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Teclinology 

University  of  Massachusetts • 

Michigan  State  University 

University  of  Michican 

Rutgers  (New  Jersey) .._ ■ 

N>wMp.\ico  State  University .-• 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Cornell  University 

State  University  of  New  York 

North  Carolina  Asiricultnral  and  Technical. 

Universitv  of  North  Carolina 

North  Caroliim  State  College..- 

North  Dakota  State  t'niversity 

University  of  North  Dakota... 

Kent  State  (O'iio) -- 

Miami  Univer.Mty  (Ohio) - 

Ohio  Stnte  U'niversity.- - 

Wayne  State  University 

University  of  Minnesota -.- 

Alcorn  A." <t  M.  (.Mississippi) 

Mississippi  State  University 

Universitv  of  .Mississippi'. 

Lincoln  University  (.Missouri) 

University  of  Mis-souri 

Montana  State  College .- 

Montana  State  University 

University  of  Nebraska 

University  of  Nevada - 

University  of  New  Hampshire 

Ohio  Universitv - 

Lanpston  University  (Oklalioma) 

Oklahoma  State  University 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Oregon  State  University 

University  of  Oregon. 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

University  of  Puerto  Rico 

Universitv  of  Rhode  Island 

Clemson  College  (South  Ciirolina) 

South  Carohiia  State  College 

South  Dakota  State  College 

State  University  of  South  Dakota 

University  of  Tennessee 

Prairie  View  A.  &  M.  (Texas). ...•. 

Texas  A.  ^  M.  University 

Texas  Technical  College 

University  of  Texas 

Utah  State  University 

University  of  Utah... 

University  of  Vermont 

Virginia  Polvteehnic  Institute 

Virginia  State  College 

University  of  Virginia 

University  of  Washington 

Washington  State  University 

West  Virginia  University 

University  of  Wisconsin 

University  of  Wyoming 


Resident 


Tuition,  fees,  and 
books 


Dollar  benefit  of 
tax  aedit 


$274 
315 
350 
828 
320 
297 
370 
290 
263-314 
330 
370 
260 
246 
270 
316 
316 
315 
300 
360 
338 
254 
275 
360 
800 
800 
887 
880 
334 
314 
264 
810 
260 
«0 
396 
271 

1,790 
514 
414 
870 
896 
340 
390 

1,790 
61.'>-865 
410 
375 
409 
890 
890 
486 
490 
465 
402 
405 
276 
361 
371 
223 
305 
420 
400 
354 
351 
492 
640 
274 
314 
300 
465 
420 
615 
247 
415 
546 
380 
388 
378 
315 
239 
257 
242 
234 
309 
390 
681 
420 
430 
467 
390 
390 
320 
390 
386 


$169 
179 
188 
182 
180 
174 
168 
173 
166-179 
183 
193 
163 
161 
168 
179 
179 
179 
200 
188 
185 
164 
169 
190 
198 
198 
197 
195 
184 
179 
166 
178 
165 
223 
199 
168 
325 
226 
204 
193 
235 
185 
198 
325 
227-226 
203 
194 
202 
198 
198 
222 
223 
216 
201 
201 
169 
190 
193 
156 
176 
205 
200 
189 
188 
223 
229 
169 
179 
175 
216 
205 
237 
162 
204 
230 
195 
197 
195 
179 
160 
164 
163 
159 
177 
198 
233 
205 
208 
217 
198 
198 
180 
198 
197 


Nonresident 


Tuition,  fees,  and 
books 


Dollar  benefit  of 
tax  credit 


$394 
615 
700 
628 
920 
897 
470 
560 
863-914 
750 
994 
650 
495 
620 
666 
666 
615 
789 
695 
338 
564 
425 
710 
795 
940 
690 
710 
664 
664 
414 
610 
560 
890 
746 
421 

1,790 
914 
960 
990 
696 
590 
660 

1,790 
515-1,085 
GOO 
800 
834 
660 
660 
816 
890 
900 
840 
870 
476 
761 
770 
323 
605 
758 
738 
594 
951 

1,037 
940 
637 
666 
630 
035 
990 

1,140 

1,057 
915 
796 
610 
626 
546 
615 
539 
557 
542 
534 
474 
585 

1,365 
750 
600 
967 
690 
690 
850 

1,090 
686 


1 


$199 
237 
245 
238 
267 
265 
218 
231 
261-274 
266 
250 
240 
224 
237 
242 
242 
237 
254 
245 
185 
231 
206 
246 
256 
269 
244 
246 
241 
241 
204 
236 
231 
264 
250 
205 
326 
266 
271 
274 
245 
234 
241 
325 
227-284 
241 
255 
258 
241 
241 
257 
254 
271 
259 
262 
219 
251 
252 
181 
236 
251 
249 
234 
270 
279 
269 
229 
242 
238 
279 
274 
279 
281 
267 
255 
236 
228 
230 
237 
229 
231 
229 
228 
219 
234 
312 
250 
235 
273 
244 
244 
260 
284 
244 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO  AMEND 
THE  FEDERAL  FIREARMS  ACT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Bayh,  Fong, 
Morse.  Thurmond.  Lausche,  and  Mc- 
GovERN.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  left  at  the  desk  for  5  days  so  that 
other  Senators  who  wish  to  do  so  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  join  as  cospon- 
sors.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  reprinted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

This  bin,  S.  14,  if  enacted  into  law, 
would  curtail  the  shipment  in  interstate 
com.merce  and  delivery  by  common  car- 
rier of  mail-order  firearms  to  juveniles 
under  the  age  of  18  years  and  to  persons 
with  felony  convictions. 

It  would  accomplish  this  by  providing 
that  the  potential  purchaser  of  a  mail- 
order gun  enclose  a  notarized  affidavit 
with  his  purchase  order  to  establish  his 
bona  fide  age.  name,  address,  felony 
convictions,  and  whether  he  has  com- 
plied with  local  State  firearms  laws. 

The  affidavit  must  contain  the  name 
and  address  of  the  principal  local  law- 
enforcement  authority  in  his  commu- 
nity. The  seller  is  then  required  to 
forward,  by  registered  letter,  a  copy  of 
the  affidavit  and  a  description  of  the  gun 
to  the  law-enforcement  officer  named  in 
the  affidavit  with  return  receipt  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  bill  would 
bring  a  reasonable  measure  of  regulation 
to  the  vast  interstate  commerce  in  fire- 
arms now  being  conducted  via  the  mail- 
order, common  carrier  route. 

S.  14  is  identical  to  S.  1975,  which  died 
In  the  last  Congress  without  a  vote  ever 
being  taken  on  it. 

I  feel  strongly  about  this  legislation, 
as  I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  do. 
But  our  concern  over  the  mail-order  gun 
problem  and  our  efforts  to  do  something 
about  it  were  not  enough  to  get  my  or 
any  other  bill  through  the  Senate  during 
the  83th  Congress. 

In  short.  I  think  the  gun  interests  pre- 
vailed in  this  matter  last  year.  My  pro- 
posal was  killed,  as  has  been  ev-ery  other 
serious  attempt  to  amend  the  Federal 
firearms  laws  since  their  enactment. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  now  that  my 
amendment  was  shouted  down  by  an  un- 
reasonably and  unjustly  opposed  small, 
vocal,  and  well-organized  hard-core 
minority. 

This  din  of  opposition  began  on  Au- 
gust 2,  1963,  when  the  bill  was  first  intro- 
duced by  myself  along  with  Senators 
Ervix.  Bayh,  Kefauver,  and  Fong.  And 
this  opposition  was  a  novel  situation  con- 
sidering that  the  amendment  had  the 
prior  approval  of  those  concerned  with 
the  problem,  including  the  Ti-easuiy  De- 
partment which  enforce.s  the  law.  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  which  repre- 
sents the  Nation's  sportsmen,  the  manu- 
facturers of  firearms,  the  importers  of 
firearms,  and  others  involved  in  the  sale 
of  weapons. 

This  legislation  was  neither  hastily 
conceived  nor  hastily  introduced,  nor 
poorly  thought  out  as  the  public  has  been 
led  to  believe.     For  almost  3  calendar 
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years,  during  which  time  tlie  bill  was 
drawn,  those  who  would  be  most  affected 
by  its  adoption  were  consulted  on  each 
provision,  at  each  step  on  the  way.  as  it 
were.  The  result  was  almost  unanimous 
approval  of  the  amendment  when  it  was 
introduced  on  August  2,  1963,  almost  4 
months  prior  to  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  with  a  mail-order 
gun  and  the  subsequent  murder  of  Officer 
Tippit  with  a  mail-order  gun. 

The  gun  interests  knew  the  history  of 
this  legislation:  but.  following  President 
Kennedy's  assassination,  the  gun  lobby 
exploited  a  cry  of  "hysteria."  There  was 
much  flag  waving,  highly  emotional  ap- 
peals about  disarming  the  law-abiding 
citizen,  constant  misinterpretation  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decisions  in  this  area, 
and  repeated  attempts  to  confuse  the 
issue  in  the  minds  of  the  public.  These 
devices  were  used  in  speeches,  national 
and  local  advertising,  public  appearances 
by  prominent  persons,  weasel-worded 
statements  before  congressional  commit- 
tees, and  personal  contacts. 

Altogether  the  Subcommittee  To  In- 
vestigate Juvenile  Delinquency  has 
intensively  investigated  this  problem  for 
more  than  4  years. 

During  the  extensive  hearings  we  held 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  original 
bill,  we  documented,  conclusively,  I  be- 
lieve, the  existence  of  a  mail-order  fire- 
arms problem  in  the  United  States  and 
the  need  for  remedial  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  cite  only  a  few  of  the 
many  startling  facts  that  we  uncovered. 

We  found  that  mail-order  firearms 
were  being  consigned  to  juveniles  and 
criminals  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  in 
contravention  of  the  Uniform  Firearms 
Act  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

We  found  that  hardened  felons  had  or- 
dered and  received  mail-order  firearms  in 
Los  Angeles  which  were  subsequently 
used  in  the  commission  of  armed  rob- 
beries. 

We  found  that  the  Sullivan  law  of  the 
State  of  New  York  was  being  circum- 
vented by  the  shipment  into  that  State 
of  mail  order  firearms  consigned  to 
felons. 

We  found  that  25  percent  of  the  mail 
order  firearms  which  were  shipped  ii-to 
the  District  of  Columbia  were  consigned 
to  persons  with  criminal  records. 

We  found  that  virtually  no  effective 
control  over  the  interstate  traffic  in  fire- 
arms exists  today. 

And  we  found  that  responsible  Federal, 
State,  and  local  officials  recommend  and 
strongly  support  Federal  legislation 
which  would  place  the  necessary  controls 
over  this  traffic  in  firearms. 

It  was  evident  to  me  and  a  majority  of 
this  subcommittee  that  remedial  legisla- 
tion was  not  only  prudent,  but  vital  if  the 
flow  of  firearms  interstate  were  to  be  cur- 
tailed. 

To  insure  that  legislation  would  be  de- 
veloped which  would  not  unduly  restrict 
the  rights  of  the  law-abiding  citizen  to 
own  and  possess  firearms,  I  sought  and 
received  the  counsel  of  the  domestic  fire- 
arms industry  and  the  sporting  frater- 
nity. 

A  series  of  conferences  were  held  in 
the  Senate  Office  Building  attended  by 
representatives  of  the  firearms  industry, 


gun  clubs,  the  appropriate  Federal  execu 
tive  agencies,  and  the  subcommittee  staff' 
to  draft  a  bill  which  in  the  opinion  of 
those  concerned  would  effect  positive  re 
suits  but  which  would  not  infringe  the 
liberties  of  responsible  citizens. 

This,  I  believe,  was  accomplished  and 
the  bill  was  introduced. 

S.  1975  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee.  However,  no  ac- 
tion was  scheduled  until  the  tragic  as- 
sassination of  President  Kennedy  with  a 
mail  order  rifle  in  Dallas. 

An  outraged  citizenry  was  stunned  by 
the  ease  with  which  the  assassin  pur- 
chased and  received  his  firearm.  My 
mail  overwhelmingly  reflected  this. 

With  public  attention  thus  focused  on 
the  problem,  public  hearings  were  sched- 
uled by  the  Commerce  Committee  and 
were  held  in  December  of  1963,  and  Jan- 
uary and  March  of  1964. 

I  testified  to  the  need  for  Federal  leg- 
islation before  the  Commerce  Committee 
on  December  13.  and  appeared  again  in 
March  1964  to  clarify  misconceptions  and 
distortions  which  were  published  con- 
cerning the  provisions  of  my  bill. 

On  August  11.  1964.  the  bill  died  when 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  ad- 
journed  without  voting  on  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  continue  to  believe  in 
this  bill.  Independent  polls  have  shown 
that  more  than  70  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  favors  more  control  over  mail 
order  firearms  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  editorials  and  articles  that  have  been 
written  on  the  mail  order  gun  problem 
support  my  proposal. 

And  I  mean  to  see  to  it  that  this  time 
S.  14  does  not  fall  victim  of  the  same 
forces  that  brought  about  the  demise  of 
the  bill  in  the  last  Congress. 

The  FBI  uniform  crime  statistics,  re- 
leased in  July  1964  for  the  year  1963.  are 
perhaps  the  best  attestation  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  continuing  and  growing 
misuse  of  firearms  in  this  country. 

There  were  8,500  willful  killings  during 
1963.  Firearms  were  used  in  56  percent 
of  all  murders. 

The  FBI  report  concludes : 

The  easy  accessibility  of  firearms  and  the 
lethal  nature  of  the  gun  are  clearly  apparent 
in  these  murder  figures.  When  assaults  by 
type  of  weapon  are  examined,  a  gun  proves 
to  be  seven  times  more  deadly  than  all  other 
weapons  combined. 

The  most  recent  FBI  figures  indicates 
that  for  the  first  9  months  of  1964.  there 
was  a  10  percent  increase  in  murders 
committed  in  this  country  compared  to 
the  same  period  in  19G3. 

When  we  consider  the  fact  that  mail 
order  sciles  account  for  one-half  of  the 
total  guns  sold;  that  criminals  in  cities 
with  tight  gun  laws  avail  themselves  of 
mail  order  guns;  and  that  juvenile  de- 
linquents are  prime  users  of  mnil  order 
guns,  we  can  appreciate  the  important 
effects  the.se  sales  have  on  these  FBI 
statistics. 

The  subcommittee's  continuing  inves- 
tigation reveals  there  is  still  a  serious 
m.ail  order  firearm  problem  throucrhout 
the  Nation.  For  example,  we  found  that 
over  a  rece:it  3-year  period,  just  two  Los 
Angeles  firms  sent  4,069  firearms  to  con- 
signees in  Chicago.  Subcommittee  in- 
vestigators with  the  help  of  the  Clricago 
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nolice  found  that  25   percent  of  these 
consignees  had  criminal  records  ni  that 

'''a  person  must  have  a  permit  to  pur- 
chase a  gun  in  Chicago,  yet  95  percent  of 
these  people  did  not  have  permits.  And 
hat  is  the  noint  of  this  bill  in  a  nutshell. 
It  would  guarantee  that  a  person  did 
not  buy  a  gun  through  the  mails  in  con- 
travention of  local  laws.  Without  this 
bill  the  police  of  Chicago  and  other 
cities  across  the  land  are  virtually  power- 
less to  stop  the  flow  of  guns  across  State 
and  city  borders. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  mail  order 
firearm  problem  will  not  be  resolved  until 
the  Federal  Government  enacts  the  nec- 
essary remedial  legislation. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  will  receive  prompt 
consideration  in  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, ^ch^ay  of  added  delay  is  costing 
human  lives. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

The  bill  <S.  14)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dodd 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
section  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  (52  Stat. 
1250)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"That  as  used  in  this  Act — 
"(1)  The  term  'person'  includes  an  in- 
dividual, partnership,  association,  or  corpo- 
ration. 

"(2)  The  term  'interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce' means  commerce  between  any  State 
or  possession  (not  including  the  Canal  Zone) , 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  any  place 
outside  thereof;  or  between  points  within  the 
same  State  or  possession  (not  including  the 
Canal  Zone),  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  through  any  place  outside  thereof;  or 
within  anv  possession  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  term  'State'  shall  be  held  to 
include  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(3)  The  term  'firearm'  means  any 
weapon,  by  whatsoever  name  known,  which 
will,  or  is  designed  to,  or  which  may  be 
readily  converted  to,  expel  a  projectile  or 
projectiles  by  the  action  of  an  explosive,  the 
frame  or  receiver  of  any  such  weapon,  or  any 
firearm  mufaer  or  firearm  silencer. 

"(4)  The  term  'manufacturer'  means  any 
person  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  im- 
portation of  firearms  for  purposes  of  sale  or 
distribution;  and  the  term  'licensed  manu- 
facturer' means  any  such  person  licensed  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(5)  The  term  'dealer'  means  (a)  any  per- 
son engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  fire- 
arms at  wholesale  or  retail;  (b)  any  person 
eng.^ged  in  the  business  of  repairing  such 
firearms  or  of  manufacturing  or  fitting  spe- 
cial barrels,  stocks,  or  trigger  mechanisms  to 
firearms,  or  (c)  any  person  who  is  a  pawn- 
broker. The  term  'licensed  dealer'  means  any 
dealer  who  is  licensed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

"(6)  The  term  'fugitive  from  Justice' 
means  any  person  who  has  fled  from  any 
State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  possession 
of  the  United  States,  (a)  to  avoid  prosecu- 
tion for  a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment 
lor  a  term  exceeding  one  year;   or   (b)    to 


avoid  giving  testimony  in  any  criminal 
proceeding. 

"(7)  The  term  'pawnbroker'  means  any 
person  whose  business  or  occupation  Includes 
the  taking  or  receiving,  by  way  of  pledge  or 
pawn,  of  any  firearm  as  security  for  the  re- 
payment of  money  loaned  thereon. 

"(8)  The  term  'Secretary'  or  'Secretary  of 
the  Treasxiry'  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate. 

"(9)  The  term  'indictment'  includes  an 
indictment  or  an  information  in  any  court 
of  the  United  States,  the  several  States,  pos- 
sessions, or  the  District  of  Columbia  under 
which  a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment 
for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  may  be  pros- 
ecuted. 

"(10)  The  term  'crime  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year' 
shall  not  include  any  Federal  or  State  of- 
fenses pertaining  to  antitrust  violations,  un- 
fair trade  practices,  restraints  of  trade,  or 
other  similar  offenses  relating  to  the  regula- 
tion of  business  practices  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  designate." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsections  (a),  (b).  (d).  (e), 
(g) ,  and  (h)  of  section  2  of  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  are  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "or  ammunition"  wherever  they  ap- 
pear. 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  2  of  said 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"Territories". 

(c)  Subsection  (f )  of  section  2  of  said  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  It  shall  be  unlawfvU  for  any  person 
who  is  under  indictment  or  who  has  been 
convicted  by  any  court  of  a  crime  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one 
year,  or  who  is  a  fugitive  from  Justice,  to 
receive  any  firearm  which  has  been  shipped 
or  transported  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce." 

(d)  Subsection  (i)  of  section  2  of  said 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words, 
"and  the  possession  of  any  such  firearm  shall 
be  presumptive  evidence  that  such  firearm 
was  transported,  shipped,  or  received,  as  the 
case  may  be,  by  the  possessor  in  violation  of 
this  Act." 

(e)  Section  2  of  said  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(j)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  knowingly  to  deliver,  or 
cause  to  be  delivered,  to  any  common  or  con- 
tract carrier  for  transportation  or  shipment 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  to  per- 
sons other  than  licensed  dealers  or  manu- 
facturers, any  package  or  other  container  in 
which  there  is  any  firearm  without  written 
notice  to  the  carrier  that  a  firearm  is  being 
transported  or  shipped. 

"(k)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  com- 
mon or  contract  carrier  to  deliver,  or  cause 
to  be  delivered,  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce any  firearm  to  any  person  with  knowl- 
edge or  with  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
such  person  is  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 
"(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  to  ship,  or  cause  to  be 
shipped,  any  firearm  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  to  any  person  (other  than  to  a 
licensed  manufacturer  or  to  a  licensed  deal- 
er, or  to  a  person  exhibiting  a  State  license 
as  prescribed  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  for  exportation  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try )  unless  the  person  to  whom  such  firearm 
is  to  be  shipped  has  submitted  to  such  man- 
ufacturer or  dealer  a  sworn  .statement,  in 
duplicate,  in  such  form  and  manner  as  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulations  prescribe,  at- 
tested to  by  a  notary  public,  to  the  effect 
that  (1)  such  person  is  eighteen  years  or 
more  of  age.  (2)  he  is  not  a  person  prohibited 
by  this  Act  from  receiving  a  firearm  in  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  (3)  there  are  no 
provisions  of  law.  regulations,  or  ordinances 
applicable  to  the  locality  to  which  the  fire- 
arm win  be  shipped  which  would  be  violated 
by  such  person's  receipt  or  possession  of  the 


firearm,  and  (4)   that   (Title -. 

Name ,   and   Official  Address ) 

(blanks  to  be  filled  In  with  the  title,  true 
name,  and  address)  are  the  true  name  and 
address  of  the  principal  law  enforcement 
officer  of  the  locality  to  which  the  firearm 
will  be  shipped.  It  shall  be  unlawful  unless 
such  manufacturer  or  dealer  has,  prior  to  the 
shipment  of  such  firearm,  forwarded  by 
United  States  registered  mail  (return  receipt 
requested)  to  the  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer named  in  the  sworn  statement,  the  de- 
scription (including  (1)  manufactxirer 
thereof,  (2)  the  caliber  or  gauge,  (3)  the 
model  and  type  of  firearm  but  not  Including 
serial  number  identification)  of  the  firearm 
to  be  shipped,  and  one  copy  of  the  sworn 
statement,  and  has  received  a  return  receipt 
evidencing  delivery  of  the  registered  letter 
or  such  registered  letter  has  been  returned 
to  the  manufacturer  or  dealer  due  to  the 
refusal  of  the  named  law  enforcement  officer 
to  accept  such  letter  as  evidenced  in  accord- 
ance with  U.S.  Post  Office  Department  regu- 
lations. It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  cause  to  be  transmitted  by  United  States 
mail,  or  to  cause  to  be  transmitted  In  Inter- 
state commerce,  such  a  sworn  statement 
which  contains  any  false  statement  as  to 
any  material  fact  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  firearm  from  a  licensed  manufacturer 
or  a  licensed  dealer. 

"This  subsection  shall  not  apply  In  the 
case  of  any  firearm  shipped  to  a  licensed 
manufacturer  or  dealer  for  authorized  serv- 
ice and  which  is  being  returned  to  the  sender 
by  the  manufactxirer  or  dealer  and  the  rec- 
ords of  the  manufacturer  or  dealer  shall 
properly  show  such  information." 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Any  manufacturer  or  dealer 
desiring  a  license  to  transport,  ship,  or  re- 
ceive firearms  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce shall  file  an  application  for  such 
license  with  the  Secretary,  In  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe.  Each  such 
applicant  shall  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  for 
obtaining  such  license  as  follows: 

"(1)  If  a  manufacturer  of  firearms,  a  fee 
of   S50  per   annum; 

"(2)  If  a  dealer  (other  than  a  pawnbroker) 
in  firearms,  a  fee  of  SIO  per  annum;  or 

"(3)  If  a  pawnbroker,  a  fee  of  $50  per 
annum. 

"(b)  Upon  flhng  by  a  qualified  applicant 
of  a  proper  application  and  the  payment  of 
the  prescribed  fee,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue 
to  such  applicant  the  license  applied  for, 
which  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  entitle  the  licensee  to  transport,  ship, 
and  receive  firearms  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  during  the  period  stated  in  the 
license.  Except  that,  no  license  shall  be 
issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  (1)  to  any  appli- 
cant who  is  under  twenty-one  years  of  age; 
or  (2)  to  any  applicant,  if  the  applicant  (in- 
cluding, in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  association,  any  Individual  pos- 
sessing directly  or  indirectly,  the  power  to 
direct  or  cause  the  direction  of  the  manage- 
ment ;ind  policies  of  the  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  association)  is  prohibited  by  the- 
provisions  of  this  Act  from  transporting, 
shipping,  or  receiving  firearms  In  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  section  2  (d),  (e). 
and  (f)  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  In  the 
case  of  a  licensed  manufacturer  or  licensed 
dealer  who  is  under  indictment  for  a  crime 
punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  ex- 
ceeding one  year,  provided  that  such  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  gives  notice  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  registered  or  certified  mail  of  his 
indictment  within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of 
the  indictment.  A  licensed  manufacturer 
or  licensed  dealer  who  has  given  notice  of  his 
Indictment  to  the  Secretary,  as  provided  In 
this  subsection,  may  continue  operations  pur- 
suant to  his  existing  license  during  the  term 
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of  such  indictment,  and  until  any  convic- 
tion pursuant  to  the  indictment  becomes 
final,  whereupon  he  shall  be  fully  subject  to 
all  provisions  of  this  Act  and  operations 
pursuant  to  such  license  shall  be  discon- 
tinued. 

"(d)  Each  licensed  manufactvirer  and  li- 
censed dealer  shall  maintain  such  permanent 
records  of  production,  importation,  shipment, 
and  other  disposal  of  firearms  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  by  regulation  prescribe." 

Sec.  4.  Section  4  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  transpor- 
tation, shipm.ent.  receipt,  or  Importation  of 
any  firearms  sold  or  shipped  to,  or  issued  for 
the  use  of  (1)  the  United  States  or  any  de- 
partment, independent  establishment,  or 
agency  thereof:  (2)  any  State,  or  possession, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  depart- 
ment. Independent  establishment,  agency,  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof;  (3)  any 
duly  commissioned  ofBcer  or  agent  of  the 
United  States,  a  State,  or  possession  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof;  (4)  to  any  bank,  public  car- 
rier, express,  or  armored-truck  company  or- 
ganized and  operating  in  good  faith  for  the 
transportation  of  money  and  valuables,  which 
Is  granted  an  exemption  by  the  Secretary; 
(5)  to  any  research  laboratory  designated  as 
such  by  the  Secretary;  or  (6)  to  the  trans- 
portation, shipment,  or  receipt  of  antique  or 
unserviceable  firearms  (other  than  a  'firearm' 
as  defined  in  section  5848(1)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954)  possessed  and 
held  as  a  curio  or  museum  piece. 

"(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  shipments  of  fire- 
arms to  Institutions,  organizations,  or  per- 
sons to  whom  firearms  may  be  lawfully  de- 
livered by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
delegate,  nor  to  prevent  the  receipt  or  trans- 
portation of  such  firearms  by  their  lawful 
possessors  while  they  are  engaged  in  military 
training  or  in  competitions." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  5  of 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "or  ammunition." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  5  of  said 
Act  is  further  amended  bv  striking  out  the 
words  "title  26"  where  they  first  appear  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954".  and  by 
striking  out  the  words  "section  2733  of  title 
26"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"section  5848  of  said  Code." 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
second  month  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  The  Federal  Firearms  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  10.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  or  affecting  the  require- 
ments of  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
manufacture,  exportation,  and  importation 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of 
war." 
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It  robs  many  of  our  citizens  of  the  ini- 
tiative to  better  their  own  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  working  a  hardship  on 
those  who  must  because  of  illness  or 
other  reasons  augment  their  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  That  is  why  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  strengthen  our  so- 
cial security  system  by  helping  those 
who  have  paid  money  into  it  and  who 
are  now  dependent  upon  it. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  increase  to  $2,400  the  annual 
amount  individuals  are  permitted  to  earn 
without  suffering  deductions  from  their 
social  security  benefits. 

This  legislation  conforms  with  a 
pledge  I  made  to  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania last  fall,  and  I  am  urging  its 
early  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  15)  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $2,400 
the  annual  ^mount  individuals  are  per- 
mitted to  earn  without  suffering  deduc- 
tion from  the  monthly  insurance  benefits 
payable  to  them  under  such  title,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Scott,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


INCREASE  TO  $2,400  OUTSIDE  EARN- 
INGS UNDER  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  that  would 
increase  the  amount  of  money  social 
security  beneficiaries  can  earn  before 
suffering  deductions. 

Under  the  present  law  persons  re- 
ceiving benefits  do  not  suffer  deductions 
for  the  first  $1,200  which  they  earn. 
But  they  then  lose  $1  for  every  $2  earned 
up  to  $1,700  and  $1  for  every  dollar 
earned  thereafter. 

I  have  long  felt  this  system  of  deduc- 
tions to  be  both  unfair  and  inadequate. 


ASSATEAGUE  ISLAND  NATIONAL 
SEASHORE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  myself,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr. 
Gruening,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mon- 
toya,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr. 
Tydings  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Assateague  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore  in  the  States  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  This  is  to  be  a  joint 
Federal-State  venture. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
for  the  development  of  Assateague  Is- 
land and  certain  adjacent  waters  and 
small  marsh  islands  for  public  outdoor 
recreation.  It  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  lands, 
waters,  and  other  property,  and  to  ad- 
minister these  for  the  general  purposes 
of  public  outdoor  recreation  and  con- 
servation. The  natural  features  of  the 
island  would  be  retained  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public. 

Assateague  Island  Is  a  low,  narrow,  un- 
developed barrier  reef  approximately  32 
miles  in  length,  lying  parallel  to  the 
coasts  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  of  these  States 
by  SInepuxent  and  Chincoteague  Bays. 

But  Assateague  Island  is  more  than 
this — it  is  the  largest  remaining  unde- 
veloped seashore  between  Cape  Cod  and 
Cape  Hatteras.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few 
remaining  such  areas  in  this  country. 
Within  a  250  mile  radius  of  Assateague  is 
to  be  found  one-fifth  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States — about  33  ^2  mil- 
lion people.  Almost  one-fourth  of  this 
number  live  within  a  3-hour  drive  of  the 
island. 

Thus.  Assateague  Island  represents  one 
of  our  last  opportunities  to  acquire  a 
sizable  seashore  for  public  benefit. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  simple 
geographic  facts  which  motivate  my  in- 
troduction of  this  legislation.    There  are, 


however,  additional  factors  which  have 
influenced  my  decision  on  this  matter 
and  which  deserve  to  be  made  a  part 
of  the  public  record  at  this  time. 

For  almost  three  decades,  the  oustand- 
ing  recreational  values  of  Assateague 
Island  have  been  recognized.  A  1935 
survey  of  the  National  Park  Service  in- 
eluded  Assateague  as  one  of  the  12  areas 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  be  preserved 
for  public  use  and  enjoyment.  In  1943 
the  Virginia  portion  of  the  island  was 
acquired  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
established  as  the  Chincoteague  National 
Wildlife  Refuge. 

In  1955,  the  National  Park  Service 
made  a  restudy  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  but 
made  no  recommendations  with  respect 
to  Assateague  Island  because,  at  that 
time,  the  14  miles  of  the  island  immedi- 
ately north  of  the  Virginia  line  were 
being  extensively  subdivided  by  private 
developers,  and  it  appeared  that  the  op- 
portunity to  preserve  the  natural  and 
untapped  recreational  resources  of  the 
island  for  the  public  had  been  lost. 

In  1961,  the  Maryland  General  Assem- 
bly authorized  the  State  roads  commis- 
sion  to  construct  a  bridge  connectins;  As- 
sateague Island  with  the  mainland  of 
Worcester  County.  The  State  subse- 
quently acquired  640  acres  v.ith  2  miles 
of  ocean  frontage  for  development  as  a 
State  park,  and  declared  its  intention  to 
acquire  the  remaining  7  miles  of  the 
island  to  the  north  for  similar  develop- 
ment. 

Tidal  storms  of  1962-63  focused  in- 
creased attention  on  Assateague  Island, 
and  pointed  up  the  urgent  need  for 
beach-front  stabilization  and  other  pro- 
tective work  if  the  barrier  reef  was  to  be 
preserved  in  any  form  for  development 
purposes. 

In  June  of  1962,  Maryland  Governor 
Tawes  and  Interior  Secretary  Udall 
agreed  to  a  joint  study  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  most  feasible  future 
utilization  of  the  superb  recreational  op- 
portunities offered  by  Assateague  Island. 

The  following  spring,  the  newly  cre- 
ated Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  pub- 
lished its  report  recommending  the  ac- 
quisition of  Assateague  Island  for  pub- 
lic recreational  use.  At  the  same  time, 
contracts  were  let  and  construction  be- 
gan on  the  bridge.  The  cost  of  the  bridge 
was  to  be  borne  jointly  by  Worcester 
County  and  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Since  the  filing  of  the  report  by  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  inten- 
sive study  of  the  proposals  embodied  in 
this  report,  and  endorsed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  has  been  carried 
on  by  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
State  government.  In  addition  to  these 
studies,  public  hearings  have  been  held 
to  permit  all  interested  parties  to  be 
heard.  Innumerable  meetings  have 
taken  place  between  representatives  of 
private  property  owners  on  Assateague 
Island.  ofRcials  of  Worcester  County, 
State  officials,  and  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  These 
meetings  have  included  several  inspec- 
tion tours  of  the  island  itself. 

In  1963,  the  Maryland  Department  of 
Forests  and  Parks,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  its  chairman,  Mr.  S.  L.  Hammer- 
man, recommended  public  development 
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of  the  island.  Similar  recommenda- 
tions have  been  made  by  the  Maryland 
Economic  Development  Commission  and 
the  Maryland  State  Department  of 
Planning.  Yesterday,  the  Maryland 
Board  of  Public  Works,  the  State's  high- 
est authority  in  this  field,  unanimously 
approved  the  concept  of  public  develop- 
ment of  Assateague  Island. 

That  the  various  State  boards,  agen- 
cies and  officials  have  concurred  in  their 
approval  of  a  plan  for  Assateague  Island 
which  embodies  public  development 
jointly  by  the  State  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernments is  a  tribute  to  their  foresight 
in  these  matters. 

The  studies  which  I  have  made  of  the 
reports  issued  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  agencies  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  and  the  Worcester  County 
Commissioners,  including  the  pertinent 
engineering  analysis,  have  convinced  me 
that  the  future  of  this  island  demands 
exclusive  public  development. 

Wise  conservation  and  development 
of  our  natural  resources  today  will  re- 
turn vast  dividends  tomorrow.  Each 
failure  to  act  now  is  an  opportunity  lost 
forever.  The  task  of  preserving  our 
natural  resources  becomes  more  acute 
each  day.  To  conserve  and  preserve 
what  is  left,  and  to  reclaim  some  of  what 
has  been  lost,  is  an  obligation  which  we 
owe  to  ourselves  and  to  future  genera- 
tions. We  must  continually  bear  in  mind 
that  v;e  are  only  trustees  of  a  rich  and 
bounteous  heritage  found  in  the  natural 
resources  of  our  land. 

The  rapid  rate  of  our  population  ex- 
pansion makes  it  imperative  that  we  act 
now  to  preserve  for  the  residents  of  our 
cities,  our  suburbs,  and  our  towns  the 
recreation  areas  which  will  enrich  the 
lives  of  their  inhabitants. 

Many  of  the  challenges  in  the  devel- 
opment of  adequate  recreational  facili- 
ties are  best  met  at  the  State  and  local 
level.  Maryland  officials  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  their  continuing  efforts 
in  this  reeard— efforts  which,  in  the  case 
of  Assateague  Island,  have  already 
brought  about  the  acquisition  of  parts  of 
that  island  for  State  park  purposes,  and 
the  letter  of  contracts  for  bridge  con- 
struction. 

Only  through  further  public  develop- 
ment can  we  hope  to  preserve  what  is 
a  precious  possession  not  only  of  Worces- 
ter County   but   of   the   Nation.    Only 
through    public    development    will    the 
necessary  Federal  funds  and  techniques 
be  available  for  beach  stabilization  and 
protection.    Only    through    public    de- 
velopment can  we  hope  to  provide  the 
large  metropolitan  area  between  Phila- 
delphia  and  Washington  with  an  un- 
paralleled     recreational      opportunity. 
Only  through  public  development  can 
Maryland   take   advantage   of   the   un- 
rivaled     publicity      and      promotional 
faciUties  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior—facilities which  have  increased 
the  number  of  visitors  to  the  Hatteras 
National  Seashore,  with  no  nearby  met- 
ropolitan   area,    by    500    percent    in    a 
period  of  10  years;  faciUties  which  can 
be  expected  to  bring  3  million  visitors 
a  year  to  the  Assateague  National  Sea- 
shore  by    1975.     Only   through  public 
development  can  we  expect  to  provide 


for  the  greatest  economic  benefit  to 
Worcester  County  and  to  Maryland 
from    this,    one   of    its    most   valuable 
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A  national  seashore  at  Assateague  will 
serve  as  a  magnet  for  visitors  which  will 
increase  each  year.  In  view  of  the  plans 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
only  minimum  faciUties  on  the  island 
itself,  the  areas  adjacent  to  the  island 
wiU  acquire  an  enormous  potential  for 
private  development  and  growth.  With 
this  in  mind,  it  is  not  too  early  for  the 
citizens  and  officials  of  Worcester 
County,  with  the  assistance  of  the  State, 
to  begin  the  preparation  of  a  master 
plan  for  the  development  of  faciUties 
along  the  bay  side  of  the  county  to 
service  the  island. 

Mr.  President,  convinced  of  the  im- 
portance of  conserving  for  all  time  and 
for  all  people  the  unique  natural  fea- 
tures of  Assateague  Island,  and  for  the 
many  other  reasons  cited  above,  I  lay 
before  the  Senate  today  a  proposal  which 
would  place  the  entire  32  miles  of  the  is- 
land in  pubUc  ownership,  and  would 
make  possible  the  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  development  of  this  magnificent 
beach  through  joint  State  and  Federal 
action. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  to  acquire  land, 
water,  and  other  property  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  seashore  by  donation, 
purchase,  or  exchange,  or  in  such  other 
manner  as  he  shall  find  to  be  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  except  that  any  property  or 
interest  owned  by  the  States  of  Maryland 
or  Virginia  shall  be  acquired  only  with 
the  concurrence  of  these  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  assure  aU  Assateague  Is- 
land property  owners  that  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  bring  about  negotiated 
settlements  of  land  transfers,  and  that 
every  property  owner  will  be  justly  com- 
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Owners  of  improved  property  acquired 
by  the  Secretary  may  reserve  a  right  of 
use  and  occupancy  of  the  improved  prop- 
erty for  noncommercial  purposes  for  a 
term  of  25  years. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  compensate  the  State  of  Mary- 
land in  the  amount  of  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  the  bridge  and  its  approaches, 
presently  uncompleted,  between  Sandy 
Point  and  Assateague,  and  to  pay  a  rea- 
sonable share  of  the  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  this  bridge  and  its  ap- 
proaches. The  State  has  agreed  to  reim- 
burse Worcester  County  for  the  full  share 
of  its  investment  in  the  bridge  construc- 
tion and  I  have  been  advised  by  the  Gov- 
ernor that  the  funds  for  this  reimburse- 
ment will  be  included  as  part  of  the 
program  he  will  present  to  the  Maryland 
General  Assembly  later  this  month. 

Since  my  introduction  of  the  original 
legislation  in  September  1963,  confer- 
ences with  other  members  of  the  Mary- 
land delegation,  with  representatives  of 
Worcester  County,  and  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  have  resulted  in  an 
amendment  to  the  original  biU.  This 
amendment,  which  is  included  in  the 
new  bill  as  section  7,  provides  for  selec- 
tion of  600  acres  of  suitably  elevated 
land  for  the  construction  by  private  In- 


terests of  suitable  overnight  and  other 
public  accommodations  for  visitors  to 
the  seashore.  These  facilities  wiU  be 
subject  to  taxation  by  the  State  and  by 
Worcester  County.  These  facilities,  those 
which  are  certain  to  be  constructed  on 
the  adjacent  mainland  near  the  bridge 
terminus,  and  the  anticipated  influx  of 
visitors  from  across  the  Nation,  will 
surely  mean  an  unprecedented  increase 
in  economic  activity  and  tax  revenues  for 
Worcester  County. 

The  State  of  Maryland  shall  continue 
to  own  the  area  presently  designated  as 
a  State  park,  and  shall  have  the  right  to 
acquire  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior any  additional  area  of  the  island 
northward  from  the  State  park  as  the 
State  may  from  time  to  time  determine 
to  be  needed  for  State  park  purposes. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  wiU  ad- 
minister the  Assateague  Island  National 
Seashore  for  general  purposes  of  public 
outdoor  recreation,  including  conserva- 
tion of  natural  features  contributing  to 
public  enjoyment.  The  seashore  will 
furnish  unlimited  opportunities  for  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  swimming,  and  boating,  and 
the  park  will  be  open  to  the  public  at 
all  times. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduced  this  bill 
in  the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress. 
In  spite  of  a  crowded  committee  calen- 
dar, and  the  marathon  debates  which 
characterized  the  88th,  I  received  the 
utmost  cooperation  from  my  colleague, 
Senator  Bible.  As  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  PubUc  Lands,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
performed  a  magnificent  service  to  fu- 
ture generations  of  Americans  through 
his  careful  protection  of  the  great  natu- 
ral beauty  of  our  country. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  chair- 
man, the^  Assateague  Island  National 
Seashore  proposal  received  a  preliminary 
hearing  on  August  11.  1964.  At  that 
time,  an  early  resumption  of  hearings 
was  promised.  Recent  events  have  made 
immediate  committee  action  essential  if 
this  great  national  resource  is  to  be  pre- 
served for  public  enjoyment. 

Private  commercial  developers  have 
been  pressing  the  State  very  hard  for 
construction  permits.  The  State,  which 
is  firmly  behind  Federal  acquisition,  has 
refused  to  grant  the  permits  based  on  its 
ownership  of  State  park  land  and  the 
failure  of  developers  to  provide  adequate 
sanitation  plans.  In  an  initial  court 
test,  the  failure  to  grant  permits  has 
been  reversed,  and  the  State  has  ap- 
pealed to  Maryland's  supreme  judicial 
body.  Permits  will  not  be  granted  pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  this  appeal. 

The  Mai-vland  Court  of  Appeals  is  ex- 
pected to  rule  early  in  1965.  perhaps  as 
early  as  February  or  March.  If  the 
opinion  of  the  lower  court  is  sustained, 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  private 
development  can  be  forestalled.  The 
millions  of  people  living  in  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Wilmington,  and  Philadel- 
phia, and  those  additional  milUons  who 
will  visit  the  seashore  annually,  will  have 
been  deprived  of  an  unprecedented  rec- 
reational opportunity. 

I  hope  the  Congress  can  act  in  time. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  this  bUl  be 
allowed  to  lie  on  the  table  until  the  close 
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of  business  on  January  13  so  as  to  .cive 
other  Senators  an  opportunity  to  join 
ascosponsors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  IS.  20'  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Assateasue  Island 
National  Seashore  in  the  States  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Brewster  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
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PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
TO  WATER  RESOURCES 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  four  bills  in  regard  to 
water  resources  for  myself  and  a  num- 
ber of  cosponsors  which  constitute  a 
rather  broad  research  and  planning  pro- 
gram in  that  field.  Three  of  the  bills 
might  be  described  as  unfinished  business 
from  the  88th  Congress,  for  they  were 
before  us  last  year.  Two  of  the  three 
have  been  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  four  bills  are  the  river  basin  plan- 
ning bill;  a  measure  to  enact  title  II  of 
the  Water  Resources  Research  Act  as  it 
was  adopted  in  the  last  Congress  by  the 
Senate  but  modified  in  conference:  a 
measure  to  speed  our  program  of  weather 
modification  research,  experimentation 
and  testing;  and  an  amendment  to  the 
Saline  Water  Act. 

I  request  that  all  these  bills  lie  on  the 
desk  the  remainder  of  this  week  to  per- 
mit Senators  who  wish  to  join  as  cospon- 
sors to  do  so. 

The  river  basin  planning  bill,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  S.  1111  of  the  88th  Congress  as 
it  was  reported  favorably  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  House  Interior 
Committee.  It  was  slightly  modified 
from  the  Senate  version  by  the  House 
committee  to  insure  the  orderly  func- 
tioning of  the  river  basin  planning  com- 
missions. The  amendments  are  accept- 
able. I  understand  the  House  committee 
chairman  expects  to  take  the  measure  up 
soon  and  hopes  to  report  it  to  the  House 
again  at  an  early  date.  Inasmuch  as  it 
has  once  been  approved  by  the  Senate,  I 
hope  it  will  also  be  handled  here  without 
delay. 

The  planning  bill  accomplishes  three 
things.  It  provides  for  a  Federal  Water 
Council  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Interior,  Army,  Agriculture,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
This  Council  has  been  fimctioning  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis  for  4  years.  The  bill  also 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  Federal- 
State  river  basin  planning  commissions 
U'here  and  when  half  the  States  involved 
and  the  Council  agree  that  a  commission 
is  desirable.  Finally,  it  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $5  million  annually  for 
10  years  to  assist  State  governments  in 
planning  for  both  intrastate  and  inter- 
state waters. 

The  planning  bill  has  the  vigorous  sup- 
port of  the  Interstate  Conference  on 
Water  Problems  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments,  and  many  other  groups. 

The  second  bill  I  have  introduced,  to 
amend  the  Water  Resources  Research 


Act,  restores  the  language  of  title  II  as 
we  passed  it  in  1963  in  this  body. 

Title  II  originally  authorized  the  ap- 
propriation of  $5  million  increasing  $1 
million  each  year  for  5  years  to  $10  mil- 
lion annually,  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  use  to  make  matching  agree- 
ments, contracts,  grants,  or  other  ar- 
rangements with  any  colleges,  universi- 
ties, private  institutes,  foundations,  or 
firms  or  indivii^uals  with  competence  to 
undertake  nedded  research  on  water 
problems. 

The  House  of  Representatives  elimi- 
nated title  II  entirely  from  the  bill.  It 
agreed  in  conference  to  restore  an  au- 
thorization of  $1  miUion  each  year  for  10 
years,  subject  to  a  preappropriation  sub- 
mission to  Congress  of  research  projects 
proposed  to  be  undertaken  with  the 
funds.  The  President  has  objected  to  the 
proviso.  Response  to  the  act  has  indi- 
cated that  the  sums  originally  authorized 
can  be  fruitfully  invested  in  research  in 
this  important  area.  Many  of  us  feel 
that  we  should  adopt  the  program  as  it 
was  originally  proposed. 

Resolutions  calling  for  amendment  of 
the  bill  as  I  am  now  proposing  have  been 
passed  by  the  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities and  Land  Grant  Colleges,  by  the 
Interstate  Conference  on  Water  Prob- 
lems of  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments, by  a  group  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  New  England  area  which 
conferred  on  water  problems  at  Cornell 
University  in  New  York  in  September, 
and  by  a  group  of  foundations  and  re- 
search institutes,  including  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute  of  California  and  the 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology — for- 
merly the  Armour  Foundation-^which 
met  in  December  at  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution here. 

The  response  to  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act  has  been  very  great.  The 
bill  as  enacted  authorized  a  basic  grant  to 
one  college  or  university  in  each  State  to 
help  finance  a  water  resources  research 
institute  or  center,  plus  matching  funds 
for  specific  research  projects.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  43  States  have  already  filed  ap- 
plications for  their  basic  grants  and  that 
the  other  7  have  advised  the  Office  of 
Water  Research  that  they  will  do  so 
shortly. 

The  bill  was  patterned  very  closely 
after  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887  which  estab- 
lished the  Agriculture  Experiment  Sta- 
tions. That  act  provided  basic  grants  to 
each  State,  then  matching  funds.  In  the 
first  year  of  the  Hatch  Act,  nine  States 
qualified.  It  was  6  years  before  all  had 
qualified.  We  may  very  well  have  all 
50  of  our  States  qualified  for  water  re- 
search work  m  the  first  year  of  operation 
under  S.  2  of  the  88th  Congress. 

In  addition  to  the  title  I  response,  I  am 
told  that  more  than  30  research  projects 
have  been  submitted  for  assistance  under 
title  II.  This  has  been  done  in  spite  of 
the  administration's  reluctance  to  im- 
plement the  title  II  program  until  it  has 
been  amended. 

This  response  to  the  act,  Mr.  President, 
is  proof  of  nationwide  concern  with 
water  problems,  of  a  recognition  of  their 
importance  by  our  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  of  their  willingness  to 
assign  some  of  their  most  competent  per- 


.sonnel  to  research  in  the  field  and  to  the 
training  of  more  hydroscientists,  who 
are  urgently  needed. 

The  Senate  can  take  a  good  deal  of 
pride  in  this  Senate-originated  measure 
and  in  other  water  legislation  recently 
enacted  and  in  the  process  of  enactment 
These  bills  stem  from  the  work  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Water  Re- 
sources, which  was  proposed  by  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield  in  1959,  and  chaired  by 
the  late  Senator  Robert  S.  KeiT,  of  Okla- 
homa. The  select  committee  did  an  out- 
standing  job,  giving  this  body,  and  the 
Nation,  a  much  needed  understanding  of 
the  critical  nature  of  our  water  prob- 
lems, and  the  broad  outlines  of  steps 
necessary  for  their  solution. 

The  third  bill  which  I  am  submitting 
is  intended  to  speed  up  work  on  weather 
modification,  and  to  provide  for  in- 
creased experimentation  and  field  test- 
ing of  weather  modification  procedures. 
The  Senate  select  committee,  in  mak- 
ing the  Nation's  first  assessment  or  in- 
ventory of  supply  and  requirements  for 
water  by  regions,  found  that  five  major 
river  basins  in  the  Southwest  and  the 
upper  Missouri  basin  would  be  making 
full  use  of  all  water  available  to  them 
by  1980.  By  the  year  2000.  three  ad- 
ditional  areas,  includtig  the  western 
Great  Lakes  region,  will  be  at  the  end 
of  their  supply.  I 

The  problem  of  these  Leas  is  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  wate^  for  all  uses,  to 
support  economic  growth. 

Throughout  the  East,  and  especially  in 
the  great  industrial  area  from  New  Eng- 
land south  to  Norfolk  and  then  stretch- 
ing in  a  band  west  to  Sioux  Falls.  S. 
Dak.,  and  Kansas  City,  quantity  is  not 
so  great  a  problem  as  quality.  There  is 
a  growing  stringency  for  unpolluted,  us- 
able water  supplies.  A  great  deal  of 
storage  is  going  to  have  to  be  built  in 
the  East  to  store  municipal  water  and  to 
augment  minimum  fiows  for  waste  dilu- 
tion. 

Increased  precipitation,  either  as  rain- 
fall or  snowfall,  will  prove  as  helpful  to 
the  East  in  meeting  dilution  flow  require- 
ments within  the  next  few  years  as  to  the 
arid  Western  States.  Acceleration  of 
weather  modification  studies,  as  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  I  am  offering,  is  con- 
sequently of  national  interest.  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  sectional 
matter. 

We  have  two  situations  in  the  West 
which  make  weather  modification  exper- 
imentation there  appropriate,  in  addi- 
tion to  our  urgent  need  for  water.  There 
are  large,  sparsely  settled  or  unsettled 
areas  where  experiments  can  be  run  with 
minimum  danger  of  damage.  We  also 
have  some  fully  developed  river  systems 
where  reservoirs  can  catch  and  store  all 
runoff  waters  regardless  of  when  and 
where  the  precipitation  occurs  within 
the  basins. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  make  water 
fall  on  a  specific  farm  or  ranch  at  a 
specific  time  to  give  value  to  weather 
modification.  With  basinwide  reservoir 
systems,  clouds  can  be  "milked"  anytime 
they  occur  and  the  water  stored.  It  is 
now  obvious  that  within  a  generation  or 
two  we  are  going  to  have  full  develop- 
ment and  control  of  most  of  the  major 
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river  systems  in  the  Nation.  What  we 
can  develop  now  in  the  weather  modifica- 
tion field  will  be  of  value  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  even  the  world,  in  a  very 
few  years. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  rela- 
tively small  authorization  proposed  in 
this  accelerated  weather  modification 
proposal  is  both  timely  and  modest. 

The  last  of  the  four  measures  I  am 
offering  is  an  amendment  to  the  Saline 
Water  Act. 

For  centuries  men  have  tried  to  find  a 
cheap  way  to  make  fresh  water  from  the 
ocean.  Shortage  of  pure  water  in  arid 
areas,  and  periodic  droughts  have  re- 
sulted in  as  serious  disasters  to  the  hu- 
man race  as  has  too  much  water  in  other 
instances. 

With  our  increasing  population,  the 
seasons  of  drought,  and  the  pollution  of 
many  of  our  water  sources  becoming  a 
more  serious  problem  as  the  years  passed. 
President  Tnaman  in  1949  recognized 
that  we  had  been  doing  too  little  to  de- 
velop ways  and  means  of  desalting  sea 
and  brackish  water.  He  recommended 
to  the  Congress  that  legislation  be  passed 
to  provide  a  program  of  research  and 
demonstration  of  practical  means  for 
producing  fi'om  sea  or  other  saline 
waters,  water  suitable  for  beneficial  con- 
sumptive use.  The  President  had  in 
mind  a  broad  program,  and  visualized 
such  a  program  as  the  only  means  by 
which  early  results  could  be  obtained. 

On  the  basis  of  President  Truman's 
recommendation  a  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Representative  Clinton  D. 
McKinnon,  Democrat,  of  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  and  one  by  the  late  Senator 
O'Mahoney  of  Wyoming  early  in  the  81st 
Congress.  Hearings  were  conducted  and 
a  great  deal  of  work  was  done  on  this 
legislation  but  the  legislation  died  at  the 
end  of  the  81st  Congress. 

Similar  legislation  was  reintroduced  in 
the  82d  Congress  by  Senator  O'Mahoney 
and  the  late  Senator  Engle,  then  Con- 
gressman from  California.  I  conducted 
hearings  in  the  Senate  beginning  March 
15,  1951.  The  legislation  was  supported 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
Senate  bill  5  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
and  the  Engle  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House.  When  the  House  bill  came  to 
the  Senate  the  language  of  S.  5  was 
substituted  and  the  House  bill  approved 
and  became  Public  Law  448  on  July  3, 
1952. 

The  President  had  recommended  S25 
million  for  the  program;  however,  the 
Congress  chose  to  proceed  more 
cautiously  and  approved  only  S2  million 
for  a  6-year  program;  $175,000  of  this 
was  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year  1953. 

Although  this  legislation  was  not  what 
we  hoped  for.  it  was  a  beginning  and  in 
1955  the  Congress  increased  the  authori- 
zation to  SIO  million  and  extended  the 
program  from  6  to  14  years. 

Tliree  years  elapsed  during  which  it 
became  obvious  that  private  industry  had 
perfected  techniques  and  equipment  for 
converting  saline  and  brackish  water 
which  gave  promise  of  meeting,  at  an 
early  date,  the  goals  of  the  saline  water 
program. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  now 
under  a  different  management,  seemed 


reluctant  to  move  promptly  to  demon- 
strate processes  that  it  had  not  gen- 
erated from  its  own  research,  and  there 
was  no  evidence  of  an  energetic  demon- 
stration program  being  carried  out  by 
the  Department  of  Interior. 

Therefore,  in  1958,  after  nearly  a  year 
of  preparation,  I  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  135,  "To  provide  for  a  full- 
scale  demonstration  plant  for  production 
from  sea  or  other  saline  waters,  of  water 
suitable  for  agricultural,  industrial, 
municipal,  and  other  beneficial  consump- 
tive uses."  This  resolution  authorized 
$10  million  for  the  construction  of  a  full- 
scale  plant.  I  stated  at  the  introduction 
of  this  bill  that  we  hoped  to  do  in  the 
saline  water  program  what  v.e  had  done 
in  the  atomic  energy  program,  and  that 
is  to  demonstrate  in  an  actual  production 
test  knowledge  and  equipment  which 
had  resulted  to  date  from  research,  both 
public  and  private,  into  techniques  of  de- 
salting water. 

The  task  of  getting  this  legislation 
finally  approved  was  long  and  arduous. 
There  was  opposition  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior.  Those  connected  with 
the  program  wanted  to  hold  the  pro- 
gram to  the  former  type  of  research  pro- 
gram and  limit  the  size  of  plants  to  the 
degree  that  they  would  not  be  able  to 
demonstrate  on  a  large  scale.  After 
hearings  and  considerable  work,  the  op- 
position of  the  Department  of  Interior  to 
the  demonstration  idea  was  overcome. 
After  being  amended  to  provide  for  five 
demonstration  plants,  the  bill  was  finally 
signed  on  September  2,  1958  and  became 
Public  Law  85-883. 

This  legislation  did  not  end  the  re- 
search program  but  in  effect  it  divided 
the  overall  saline  water  program  into 
two  parts:  First,  a  research  and  devel- 
opment program,  authorized  by  the  act 
of  July  3,  1952,  and  broadened  by  Public 
Law  84-111  in  1955;  and  second  a  dem- 
onstration plant  program  designed  to 
produce  the  concrete  results  designed 
from  the  beginning. 

Interest  in  the  saline  water  program 
continued  to  spread  throughout  the 
United  States  and  several  foreign  na- 
tions. In  the  87th  Congress.  I  spon- 
sored a  bill  to  provide  for  additional  re- 
search and  development  in  the  saline 
water  field.  This  included  economic 
studies,  studies  of  methods  and  uses  of 
byproducts,  development  of  plant  proc- 
esses and  designs  and  annual  reports 
with  recommendations  for  location  and 
operation  of  new  demonstration  plants. 
The  law,  as  finally  passed  provided  $75 
million  for  this  program  during  the 
years  1962  through  1967.  This  was  spon- 
sored in  the  House  by  Congressman 
AspiNALL.  The  Senate  proposed  $100 
million  for  this  program  and  the  House 
S50  million  and  the  final  act  was  a  com- 
promise between  the  House  and  Senate. 

Some  fine  progress  has  been  made  with 
this  program,  but  now  we  are  ready  to 
go  on  to  bigger  plants.  The  President 
has  expressed  a  keen  interest  and  strong 
support  for  this  program  and  I  under- 
stand that  there  will  be  some  budget  in- 
crease for  the  work.  The  Department 
of  Interior  has  signed  contracts  for  stud- 
ies of  conceptual  designs  for  combina- 
tion water  desalting  and  power  gener- 


ating plants  which  would  turn  out  50 
million  gallons  of  fresh  water  per  day. 
Even  though  we  have  made  some  fine 
progress  there  remain  a  great  many 
problems  and  especially  when  we  begin 
to  move  to  plants  that  will  produce  50  to 
100  million  gallons  of  fresh  water  per 
day.  We  are  not  sure  what  we  will  run 
into  in  these  large  plants  in  connection 
with  such  problems  as  heat  exchanges, 
cost  of  pumping,  pressures,  and  heavy 
scaling.  These  are  mostly  engineering 
problems  but  they  must  be  solved  and 
it  will  take  additional  money  and  time 
to  build  larger  plants  and  work  on  these 
problems.  I  do  not  beheve  that  we  have 
any  time  to  lose  because  the  water  short- 
ages exist  today. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
will  amend  the  Saline  Water  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 22,  1961,  in  order  to  permit  the 
acceleration  of  the  saline  water  con- 
version program. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  bills  were  received,  read  twice  by 
their  titles,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
H.\RT,  Mr.  Eastland.  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  and  Mr.  Moss)  : 
S.  21.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  optimum  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation's  natural  resources 
through  the  coordinated  planning  of  water 
and  related  land  resources,  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  water  resources  council  and 
river  basin  commissions,  and  by  providing 
financial  assistance  to  the   States  in   order 
to  increase  State  participation  in  such  plan- 
ning;   to   the    Committee   on   Interior    and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
McGovERN,   Mr.   Jackson,    Mr.   Ku- 
chel.  Mr.    Metcalf,   Mr.   Hart,   Mr. 
Gruening,  Mr.  Bubdick,  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Mans- 
field, Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr.  Long  of 
MrssoTTRT,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.    Bartlett, 
and  Mr.  Moss)  : 
S.  22.  A  bill  to  promote  a  more  adequate 
national  program  of  water  research;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bennett,    Mr.    Bible,    Mr.    Cannon, 
Mr.   KrrcHEL,   Mr.    McGee,   and   Mr. 
McGovern)  : 
S.  23.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  conduct  a  program  In  five  areas 
of  the  United  States  to  increase  usable  pre- 
cipitation,  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
S.  24.  A  bill   to   expand,   extend,   and  ac- 
celerate the  saline  water  conversion  program 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


GREAT  SALT  LAKE  NATIONAL 

MONUMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  set  aside  part  of 
Antelope  Island — the  largest  island  in 
Great  Salt  Lake — as  a  national  monu- 
ment. The  National  Park  Service  is 
wholly  in  accord  with  this  proposal,  and 
has  already  given  a  favorable  report  to 
an  identical  bill  I  introduced  in  the  88th 
Congress  (S.25). 

Great  Salt  Lake  is  unique  among 
American  bodies  of  water.    It  possesses 
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singular  scientific  and  recreational  at- 
tractions. Yet  neither  can  be  fully  ap- 
preciated or  enjoyed  because  they  are 
not  accessible. 

Ever  since  our  celebrated  lakeshore 
resort,  Saltair,  was  closed  some  years 
ago,  facilities  for  bathing  in  the  lake 
have  been  very  limited.  And  nothing  has 
been  done  to  preserve  and  make  ac- 
cessible to  all  the  tremendous  geological 
story  the  lake  has  to  tell,  or  to  give  to 
outdoor  lovers  the  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  viewing  the  vast  panorama 
of  the  lake's  windswept  beaches  and  sur- 
rounding mountains  from  one  of  the  is- 
lands. 

A  national  monument  on  Antelope 
would  restore  and  develop  these  strik- 
ing values  of  Great  Salt  Lake.  I  propose 
that  the  monument  embrace  only  the 
western  side  of  the  island,  where  the  wa- 
ters are  deepest,  and  that  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island,  where  an  operating 
ranch  is  now  located,  be  excluded,  for 
the  present  at  least.  This  would  estab- 
lish a  national  monument  about  14  miles 
long  and  4  miles  wide,  enclosing  approxi- 
mately 16,300  acres  of  land  and  4,500 
acres  of  water. 

Within  these  boundaries  would  be 
enough  of  the  rugged  mountain  range 
which  runs  down  the  center  of  the  island 
to  provide  for  an  entertaining  and  edu- 
cational display  of  the  geologic  history 
of  the  Great  Basin  area  from  the  pres- 
ent time  back  to  the  ice  age.  The  mon- 
imient  would  also  embrace  enough  of  the 
shoreline  to  allow  for  the  establishment 
of  suitable  facilities  for  public  bathing 
in  the  briney  water  which  is  unlike  any 
this  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  for  the 
construction  of  ramps  so  that  boats 
could  be  launched  into  the  dense  blue 
water  nearly  one-third  salt  in  content. 

While  Great  Salt  Lake  is  remarkable 
in  itself,  it  is  the  key  to  a  much  broader 
geological  study,  as  I  have  indicated. 
Schoolchildren  are  taught  throughout 
om-  land  that  the  lake  is  the  remnant  of 
vastly  larger  ancient  lakes  that  were 
formed  in  the  Great  Basin  during  the 
ice  age  of  the  Pleistocene  epoch,  begin- 
ning roughly  1  million  years  ago  and 
ending  only  about  10,000  years  ago. 

At  different  levels  above  the  present 
surface  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  shore- 
lines of  the  larger  ancestral  lakes  occu- 
pying the  area  are  easily  recognized. 
These  lake  levels  extend  up  across  the 
beaches  of  Antelope  Island  and  on  up  its 
rugged  mountain  range.  Each  lake  level 
bears  a  different  name — Bonneville, 
Provo,  Stansbei-ry,  and  Gilbert.  The 
ancient  lake  which  eroded  the  highest 
level  has  been  named  in  honor  of  Capt. 
B.  L.  E.  Bonneville  who  explored  much  of 
the  area  between  1832  and  1836.  At  its 
maximmn  size,  Lake  Bonneville  occupied 
much  of  v.estern  Utah,  and  extended 
more  than  300  miles  from  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  Idaho  nearly  as  far  as 
the  Arizona  boundary.  The  waters 
lapped  against  the  Wasatch  Mountains 
on  the  east  and  spread  180  miles  to  the 
west  into  Nevada.  Its  total  area  was 
approximately  20,000  square  miles — more 
than  twice  the  area  of  Massachusetts. 

Geologists  estimate  that  Lake  Stans- 
berry,  corre-sponding  to  the  shoreline  300 
feet  above  the  present  lake,  existed  some 


23,000  years,  while  Lake  Gilbert  existed  a 
short  time  and  shrunk  to  a  level  only 
about  400  feet  above  the  present  lake. 
This  whole  story  is  etched  on  Antelope 
Island. 

For  those  who  want  scenery  with  their 
geology,  the  ravines  between  the  peaks 
are  filled  with  gray-green  sage,  service 
berries,  and  willows,  and,  in  season,  with 
starchroot,  sunflowers,  and  wild  roses. 
Mountain  climbing  and  hiking  are  a 
challenge  with  a  spectacular  view  in 
every  direction.  To  the  west  is  the  burnt 
umber  of  the  Oquirrh  Mountains — to  the 
east  the  smoky  brown  of  the  Wasatch 
Range,  with  towering  snow-covered 
peaks  of  the  Wasatch  Front,  a  great 
geologic  fault  of  ancient  days. 

The  fascination  of  Great  Salt  Lake  is 
well  described  in  a  magnificent  book  on 
it  written  by  Dale  L.  Morgan.  I  quote 
him: 

Visitors  have  called  its  waters  bright 
emerald,  grayish  green,  and  leaden  gray; 
they  have  called  them  sapphire  and  tur- 
quoise and  cobalt — and  they  have  all  been 
right.  Its  colors  vary  with  the  time  of  day, 
the  state  of  the  weather,  the  season  of  the 
year,  the  vantage  point  from  which  it  is  seen. 
It  can  lie  immobile  in  its  mountain  setting 
like  a  vast,  green  light-filled  mirror  or, 
lashed  by  a  sudden  storm,  rise  wrathful  in  its 
bed  to  assault  boats  and  its  slioreline  with 
smashing  4-foot  waves.  The  wind  is  its  only 
master. 

Thousands  of  Americans  have  seen  the 
lake  from  the  windows  of  a  puUman  car, 
as  they  crossed  the  Lucin  Cutoff.  This, 
Mr.  Morgan  holds,  is  to  miss  the  real 
lure  of  the  lake.    He  sums  it  up  this  way : 

The  feel  of  the  sun  and  the  salt  on  your 
skin,  the  wide  sweep  of  the  open  sapphire 
sky,  the  strangely  scented  wind  raucous  with 
the  screaming  of  the  gulls,  the  inter- 
mingled beauty  and  striped  ugliness  of  the 
lake  and  the  shore  •  •  •  in  all  these  things 
is  something  of  the  experience  of  great  Salt 
Lake. 

During  the  three  centiu-ies  of  written 
history,  the  lake  has  been  a  magnet 
for  all  types  of  men.  Spaniards,  moun- 
tain explorers,  and  other  adventurers 
sought  it  out.  For  years  this  strange 
body  of  water  beckoned  the  intrepid  and 
the  fearless.  Many  expeditions  charted 
and  studied  it.  Later  the  Mormons 
found  it  and  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
Valley  their  promised  land. 

During  the  years  of  the  westward 
migrations,  the  lake  and  the  blazing 
salt  deserts  to  the  west  of  it  formed  a 
barrier  to  the  march  to  California, 
lengthening  the  trail  by  many  miles. 
Those  who  tried  to  cross  the  salt  desert 
directly  lost  their  wagons,  their  animals, 
and  sometimes  their  lives,  and  wrote 
tragic  chapters  in  pioneer  history. 

Years  later — in  your  time  and  mine — 
these  salt  flats  came  into  their  own  as 
an  internationally  famous  track  for  the 
great  auto  racing  meets  beginning  in 
the  thirties.  Speed  records  were  broken 
then  by  Utah's  own  Ab  Jenkins,  and 
England's  Sir  Malcolm  Campbell. 
Again  this  past  fall  the  salt  flats  were 
the  scene  of  new  recordbreaking  speed 
tests,  with  Art  Arfons  driving  a  car  at 
an  average  speed  of  536.71  miles  an  hour 
to  break  all  previous  world  land  speed 
records. 


I  began  almost  as  soon  as  I  came  to 
the  Senate  6  years  ago  to  seek  ways  to 
develop  the  potential  of  Great  Salt  Lake. 
In  both  the  86th  and  87th  Congresses  I 
introduced  bills  to  establish  a  Great  Salt 
Lake  National  Park,  which  v/ould  have 
included  all  of  both  Antelope  and  Fre- 
mont Islands,  and  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  lake  itself.  Hearings  were  held 
on  this  bill  in  Utah,  and  the  support  for 
it  was  overwhelming.  I  also  requested 
that  the  National  Park  Service  make  an 
official  survey  of  the  area  encompassed  by 
the  bill.  Highly  skilled  people  with  years 
of  experience  in  evaluating  and  develop- 
ing park  projects  found  the  area  of  great 
interest.  The  National  Park  Service  re- 
port made  three  special  points : 

First.  Great  Salt  Lake  illustrates  out- 
standingly significant  scientific  values 
worthy  of  preservation  and  interpreta- 
tion either  by  the  Federal  or  State  gov- 
ernments. 

Second.  No  existing  area  in  the  na- 
tional park  system  duplicates  the  values 
of  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Third.  The  north  end  of  Antelope  Is- 
land was  the  most  impressive  site  for 
development. 

When  this  report  came  out,  I  decided 
that  a  bill  establishing  a  national  monu- 
ment on  Antelope  Island  would  make  the 
most  of  the  lake's  potential,  and  elimi- 
nate any  objection  which  might  arise 
from  trying  to  incorporate  sections  of 
the  lake  precluded  from  recreation  use 
because  of  industrial  and  municipal  pol- 
lution. I  introduced  the  first  monument 
bill  last  session. 

Construction  of  an  improved  access 
highway  across  the  lake  would  bring 
Antelope  Island  within  less  than  a  30- 
minute  drive  from  Salt  Lake  City.  My 
bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  construct  a  causeway  or 
causeways  to  the  island.  Because  of  the 
shallow  water  to  the  east  and  south, 
shoreline  area  roads  could  be  built  easily. 

My  bill  would  also  pennit  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate 
and  maintain  boating  and  bathing  facili- 
ties on  the  Antelope  Island  beaches.  It 
likewise  contains  a  section  protecting  all 
present  rights  of  the  State  of  Utah,  its 
political  subdivisions,  and  persons,  to 
water  flowing  into  the  lake,  to  minerals 
there — including  oil  and  gas — and  to 
chemicals  outside  the  monument  bound- 
aries. No  effort  will  be  made  to  control 
the  lake  level,  and  no  requirements  so  to 
do  may  be  laid  on  the  National  Park 
Service.  The  monument  will  not  limit 
or  impair  private  recreation  facilities, 
nor  mining  of  salt  or  other  minerals  else- 
v/here  in  the  lake. 

This  Great  Salt  Lake  Monument  bill 
already  has  the  support  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  citizens  of  my  State  of 
Utah,  and  I  am  hop>eiul  it  will  receive  the 
support  of  the  remainder  of  the  country. 
It  would  preserve  an  area  unduplicated 
in  any  of  our  other  national  parks  or 
monuments  for  the  wonderment  and  en- 
joyment of  generations  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  National  Monument,  in 
the  State  of  Utah,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 

referred.  .^     *      4.1, 

The  bill  (S.  25)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
National  Monument,  in  the  State  of 
Utah,  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Moss,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

GOLDEN  SPIKE  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  create  a  Golden  Spike  National  Monu- 
ment at  Promontory,  30  miles  west  of 
Brigham    City    in   Box    Elder    County, 

Utah.  ^     , 

It  was  at  Promontory,  as  every  school- 
boy knows,  that  the  first  transconti- 
nental railroad  was  completed  on  May 
10  1869.  President  Leland  Stanford  of 
the  Central  Pacific  and  "Vice  President 
Durant  of  the  Union  Pacific  drove  a 
golden  spike  to  climax  the  road  building 
race— 1,800  hand-built  miles  of  track  in 
61,2  years. 

The  event  fulfilled  the  dream  of  Co- 
lumbus for  a  shorter  route  to  the  Orient, 
insured  possession  of  the  entire  West  for 
the  United  States  and  began  a  new  era 
of  development  for  the  Nation. 

The  spot  where  this  historic  event  took 
place  is  now  commemorated  as  the 
Golden  Spike  National  Historical  Site. 
A  small  monument  has  been  erected  by 
the  National  Park  Service,  and  each  year 
the  driving  of  the  spike  is  reenacted  by 
the  Golden  Spike  Association  of  Box 
Elder  County. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  importance  of 
this  event  in, the  history  and  economic 
development  of  our  Nation  deserved 
greater  recognition  than  the  small  mon- 
ument now  erected  there.  I  have  been 
trying  to  obtain  either  an  expanded  his- 
torical site,  or  a  national  monviment, 
which  would  include  some  of  the  old  his- 
toric roadbed,  and  a  railroad  museum. 

Last  March  a  significant  step  was 
taken  toward  this  goal  when  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  deeded  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  some  730  acres  includ- 
ing 15  miles  of  the  old  roadbed.  The 
Department  of  Justice,  however,  has  now 
raised  some  questions  concerning  the 
title  to  this  land,  and  without  a  clear 
title  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
spend  funds  for  the  development  of  an 
expanded  Golden  Spike  area. 

I  feel  that  this  whole  problem  should 
come  before  the  Congress,  and  I  am  in- 
troducing the  bill  for  this  purpose.  The 
National  Park  Sei-vice  is  anxious  to  move 
ahead  with  development  of  the  Golden 
Spike  area.  I  have  conferred  many  times 
with  National  Park  Director  George 
Hartzog  about  it. 

The  driving  of  the  golden  spike  at 
Promontoi-y,  Utah,  was  more  than  just 
an  event.  It  symbolized  the  linking  of 
a  continent,  and  the  opening  up  of  the 
West.  It  is  not  now  properly  com- 
memorated, and  I  seek  to  remedy  this  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 


The  bill  (S.  26)  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Golden  Spike  National 
Monument  in  the  State  of  Utah,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Moss  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

GLEN  CANYON  RECREATION  AREA 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  create  a  Glen  Can- 
yon Recreation  Area.  Authority  to 
create  this  area  was  contained  in  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project— Public 
Law  84-485— but  I  have  found  that  this 
authority  does  not  provide  an  adequate 
basis  for  administering  the  Glen  Canyon 
Recreation  Area,  and  I  seek  to  establish 
the  area  by  enactment  of  a  new  law 
which  spells  out  in  detail  its  purposes 
and  how  they  shall  be  realized. 

I  think  it  important  that  this  be  done. 
Glen  Canyon  Recreation  Area  has  been 
called  "America's  Newest  Playground." 
It  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  over- 
poweringly  beautiful  sections  of  the 
country.  For  countless  centuries  it  has 
been  remote  and  lonely.  A  few  lucky 
people  saw  parts  of  it  by  horseback; 
others  glimpsed  far  horizons  and  mea- 
ger parts  of  it  in  adventuresome  boat 
trips  down  the  Colorado  River.  But, 
now  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  have 
backed  up  behind  Glen  Canyon  Dam  to 
form  Lake  Powell,  and  miles  and  miles  of 
this  magnificent  towering,  red  rock 
country  have  become  accessible  to  all 
by  modern  motor  launch.  Whole  can- 
yons, never  before  entered  are  now  easUy 
entered  and  explored.  The  accessibility 
and  beauty  of  Glen  Canyon  have  been 
multiplied  a  thousandfold. 

It  is  quite  appropriate,  I  think,  that 
the  waters  confined  by  Glen  Canyon  have 
been  named  for  the  first  man  to  run  the 
Colorado  River— John  Wesley  Powell. 
For  the  waters  themselves  are  as  ven- 
turesome as  was  this  early  intrepid  ex- 
plorer. They  have  gone  places  water  has 
never  gone  before,  and  quite  literally  a 
new  world  is  opening  up.  It  is  a  world  of 
steep  walls  and  rolling  slick  rock,  of  cliff 
faces  and  sheer  drops,  of  narrow  canyons 
in  deep  shadows  and  immense  amphi- 
theaters in  bright  sunlight,  of  buttes  and 
minarettes,  and  spires  and  ridges  of  wide 
expanses  of  flickering  water  and  the 
splash  of  ephemeral  waterfalls.  The 
colors  of  the  rocks  are  as  magnificent  as 
they  are  unpredictable — striped  in  grad- 
uated tones  of  brown,  gray,  black  and 
white,  of  red,  purple,  and  pink,  softened 
by  weathering  and  by  the  vivid  green  of 
ferns,  monkey  flowers,  moss,  or  lichens. 
The  glow  of  the  rocks  and  their  fantastic 
shapes,  contrasted  with  the  deep  blue  of 
the  waters  of  Lake  Powell  make  the  Glen 
Canyon  recreation  area  a  paradise  for 
the  outdoors  lover,  and  a  photographer's 
dream.  For  the  latter  it  can  be  the  most 
exciting  experience  of  his  life. 

In  addition  to  broadening  the  legisla- 
tive authority  for  dealing  with  this  re- 
markable area,  my  bill  will  do  two  other 
things: 

First.  It  would  provide  by  law  for  a 
review  of  the  area  to  determine  those 
portions  necessary  to  preserve  and  pro- 
vide public  access  to  the  shores  of  the 


lake,  and  provide  public  recreation  with- 
in the  present  boundaries  of  the  area 
established  administratively  by  the  In- 
terior Department.  The  area  now  en- 
compasses some  1,430,000  acres  in  both 
Arizona  and  Utah.  Studies  are  imder- 
way  to  adjust  these  boundaries.  More 
than  likely  the  area  can  be  reduced. 
Presently  it  appears  to  be  too  large.  I 
anticipate  that  by  the  time  my  bill  is 
called  up  for  hearings  we  will  have  the 
recommendations  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  boundaries,  and  that  the 
congressional  conunittees  can  make  the 
final  determination  as  to  where  those 
boundaries  should  be  located. 

Second.  The  bill  would  make  present 
mineral  leasing  laws  apply  to  the  entire 
recreation  withdrawal,  subject  only  to 
a  general  regulation  by  the  Secretary  to 
protect  scenic  and  recreation  values. 

Mineral  leasing  policies  in  tliis  area 
have  had  a  rather  checkered  history. 
In  an  order  dated  September  10,  1953, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, withdrew  about  1%  million 
acres  for  reclamation  purposes  in  the 
Glen  Canyon  area.  This  closed  them 
completely  to  mineral  entry.  At  that 
time,  however,  there  was  considerable 
interest  in  connection  with  the  search 
for  uranium  ore,  and  since  construction 
of  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam  would  not  be 
started  for  some  years,  the  lands  were 
reopened  in  1954  to  mineral  location, 
entry,  and  patent,  subject  to  the  stipu- 
lation that  each  locator  would  remove 
all  improvements  without  cost  to  the 
United  States  if  and  when  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  lands  would  be  needed 
for  reclamation  purposes. 

The  mineral  order  was  revoked  in 
1957.  on  all  of  the  lands  in  Arizona  and 
about  160,000  acres  in  Utah,  since  most 
of  them  would  be  inundated  as  soon  as 
the  dam  was  completed.  In  July  of 
1963,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  asked 
that  the  mineral  reopening  order  be  re- 
voked in  its  entirety,  which  means  that 
the  adjacent  lands  as  well  as  the  inun- 
dated lands  would  be  included.  The 
Department  embarked  on  a  program  of 
collecting  facts  on  which  the  Secretary 
can  base  a  decision.  Multiple  use  in 
the  area  is  now  under  study,  I  under- 
stand, along  with  boundary  adjustments. 
I  am,  of  course,  concerned  that  an  or- 
der which  would  close  the  Glen  Canyon 
Recreation  Area  to  mineral  location  and 
mineral  leasing  would  even  be  suggested. 
One  of  the  reasons  I  want  to  estabUsh  the 
Glen  Canyon  Recreation  Area  by  law  is 
to  clarify  and  emphasize  the  principle  of 
multiple  use  within  a  recreation  area. 
Few  of  our  Western  States  can  afford  to 
have  such  large  areas  locked  up  for  rec- 
reation use  only — we  must  assure  that 
we  will  be  getting  the  most  we  can  from 
multiple  use  of  our  national  recreation 
area  for  the  benefit  of  our  entire  econ- 
omy. Subject  to  general  regulation  by 
the  Secretary  to  protect  scenic  and  recre- 
ational values,  multiple  use  should,  in 
general,  be  our  watchword. 

In  this  respect,  my  bill  provides  that 
grazing  should  be  continued,  and  that 
hunting  and  fishing  should  be  permitted 
and  continue  under  applicable  laws  of 
the  respective  States.    There  should  be 
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exceptions  only  in  zones  and  areas  where 
hunting  or  fishing  would  jeopardize  pub- 
lic safety  or  enjoyment,  flsh  and  wildlife 
management,  or  administration  of  the 
recreation  area.    The  bill  provides  that 
fishing  and  hunting  limitations  shall  be 
put  into  effect  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  only  after  consultation  with  the 
Arizona  Game  and  Fish  Department  or 
the  Utah  Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 
The   bill   I  am  introducing  today  is 
patterned  after  the  measure  introduced 
last   session   by   my   distinguished   col- 
league from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible]  to  estab- 
lish   the   Lake    Mead   Recreation   Area 
above  Davis  and  Hoover  Dams  on  the 
Colorado.    There  are  several  differences, 
however.    There  is  a  slight  change  in  my 
bill  relating  to  the  acquisition  authority, 
because  there  is  no  question  about  estab- 
lishing the  area- — it  is  already  subject  to 
reclamation  withdrawal.    There  is  also 
some  adjustment  in  language  made  nec.- 
essaiy  because  the  Department  of  tlie 
Interior  now  recognizes  recreation  as  one 
of  the  primary  objects  in  multiple-pur- 
pose projects,  while  when  Lake  Mead  was 
established,  reclamation  was  a  primary 
objective  but  recreation  had  not  been 
given   this  new  recognition.     There   is 
now  underway  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  a  pilot  study  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion values  on  the  public  domain  land  in 
Utah,  and  I  anticipate  that  the  results 
of  this  study,  also,  will  be  available  when 
my  bill  is  given  committee  consideration. 
There   are   also   a   few    other   minor 
variations  between  this  bill  and  the  bill 
to  establish  the  Lake  Mead  Recreation 
Area  made  necessaiT  because  of  changed 
conditions,  but,  in  general,  the  bills  fol- 
low the  same  pattern. 

The  88th  Congress  is  to  be  commended 
for  passing  legislation  to  establish  Can- 
yonlands  National  Park  in  southern 
Utah.  Already  a  superintendent  has 
been  appointed  for  Canyonlands — Mr. 
Bates  Wilson — and  several  Park  Service 
crews  are  at  work.  We  are  already  at 
work  to  open  up  this  spectacular  area. 

The  Glen  Canyon  Recreation  Area 
abuts  on  Canyonlands.  It  is  within  the 
magnificent  golden  circle  concept  of  na- 
tional parks,  monuments,  and  recreation 
areas  in  the  Pour  Corners  area  where 
Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah 
come  together.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Congress  will  continue  to  develop  this 
superb  recreation  complex,  and  that  we 
can  give  specific  legislative  authority  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Glen  Canyon 
Recreation  Area. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk,  for 
appropriate  reference,  my  bill  to  provide 
an  adequate  basis  for  the  administration 
of  Lake  Powell  and  adjacent  lands  in 
Arizona  and  Utah  as  the  Glen  Canyon 
National  Recreation  Area,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  fS.  27)  to  provide  an  adequate 
ba.-^is  for  the  administration  of  Lake 
Povell  and  adjacent  lands  in  Arizona 
and  Utah  as  the  Glen  Canyon  National 
Rocrpati'jn  Area,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  .Voss,  was  rect'ived, 
re-id  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


MATERIALS  RESERVE  AND  STOCK- 
PILE ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  insure  the  availability  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials  during  a  war,  or 
national  emergency,  by  providing  for  a 
stockpile  of  such  materials,  and  for 
other  purposes.  This  legislation,  to  be 
fcnown  as  the  Materials  Reserve  and 
Stockpile  Act  of  1965,  would  repeal  and 
replace  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  Piling  Act,  as  amended,  of 
1946. 

This  bill  has  its  origins  in  the  inquiry 
into  the  strategic  and  critical  materials 
stockpiles  of  the  United  States  conducted 
by  the  Stockpile  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  dur- 
ing previous  sessions  of  the  Congress. 
During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  this 
legislation  was  thoroughly  studied  and 
unanimously  agreed  upon,  first  by  the 
National  Stockpile  Subcommittee  and 
then  by  the  full  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. All  appropriate  departments  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
unanimously  favored  it  and  urged  its 
early  passage.  All  who  have  studied  the 
current  stockpile  situation  can  only  be- 
come convinced  that  new  legislation  is 
long  overdue. 

Under  this  bill  all  strategic  and  critical 
materials  now  kept  in  three  stockpiles — 
the  national  stockpile,  the  supplemental 
stockpile,  and  Defense  Production  Act 
inventory — will  be  consolidated  into  two; 
namely:  First,  the  national  stockpile  in 
Vvhich  would  be  held  those  strategic  and 
critical  materials  needed  to  meet  estab- 
lished stockpile  objectives;  and  second, 
the  materials  reserve  inventory  in  which 
would  be  held  all  materials  excess  to 
stockpile  objectives. 

Uniform  management  and  disposal 
procedures  with  more  precise  statutory 
guidelines  are  stipulated  for  the  opera- 
tion of  these  stockpiles.  The  bill  also 
provides  for  disclosures  to  Congress  and 
the  public  of  all  pertinent  information 
on  the  management  of  the  stockpiles 
\*hich  would  not  help  a  possible  enemy; 
permits  disposal  of  surplus  material 
without  requiring  congressional  action  on 
each  and  every  disposal,  yet  retains  for 
Congress  the  power  to  disapprove  of  any 
proposed  disposals;  and  makes  all  con- 
tracts for  furnishing  materials  to  the 
stockpiles  subject  to  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  28)  to  insure  the  avail- 
ability of  certain  critical  materials  dur- 
ing a  war  or  national  emergency  by  pro- 
viding for  a  reserve  of  such  materials, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Symington,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 


MODIFICATION  OF  THE  GREERS 
FERRY  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR, 
WHITE  RIVER  BASIN,  ARK. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  myself  and  my  colleague 
from  Arkansas  fMr.  McCleilan],  a  bill 
to  modify  the  Greers  Ferry  Dam  and  Res- 


ervoir project  in  Arkansas  to  include 
the  construction  of  a  water  garden  as  a 
feature  of  the  recreational  facilities 
adjacent  to  the  dam. 

Greers  Ferry  Reservoir  was  dedicated 
in  the  fall  of  1962  by  our  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  who  at  the  time  ex- 
pressed interest  in  this  unique  project  to 
capitalize  on  the  attractive  setting  in 
which  the  dam  is  located.  The  concept 
of  a  water  garden  at  Greers  Perry  had 
its  origin  in  the  department  of  archi- 
tecture of  the  University  of  Arkansas 
where  it  was  assigned  as  a  student  proj- 
ect. The  work  done  by  the  architecture 
students  and  members  of  the  faculty  was 
the  basis  for  more  detailed  plans  which 
have  been  prepared  under  Presidential 
directive  by  the  Little  Rock  district 
office  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

This  bill  was  introduced  in  the  last 
session  of  the  Congress,  but  due  to  the 
substantial  workload  of  the  Senate  and 
the  fact  that  executive  comments  on  it 
were  not  received  in  time  it  was  not  re- 
ported by  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
During  the  recess,  I  received  a  lett« 
about  the  project  from  the  Acting  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  who  said, 
in  part: 

We  believe  the  garden  would  be  an  Inter- 
esting and  worthwhile  experiment. 

The  Greers  Ferry  area  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  country.    The  rug- 
ged terrain  and  the  trees,  rocks,  shrubs, 
and  flowers  which  cover  it  provide  a  per- 
fect setting  for  the  water  garden  de- 
velopment which  would  capitalize  on  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  area  and  be  a  prime 
attraction  for  visitors  to  the  north  cen- 
tral section  of  Arkansas.    I  might  point 
out  that  most  recreational  facilities  at 
such  reservoirs  are  designed  for  fisher- 
men and  campers,  and  little  is  done  to 
develop    them    for    the    enjoyment   of 
others.     The   project   is    admittedly  a 
unique  innovation  in  America,  although 
water  gardens  are  well  known  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.    The  Trivoli  Gardens 
of  Italy  and  the  Peterhof  Gardens  in 
Russia   are   world   famous   and   attract 
countless  visitors  each  year.   It  is  proper. 
I  think,  that  we  in  this  country  begin  to 
recognize  the  potential  beauty  of  many 
of  our  public  structures  as  has  long  been 
the  practice  elsewhere  in  the  world.   This 
administration  has  been  committed  by 
President  Johnson  to  a  major  effort  to 
conserve  and  exploit  the  natural  beauty 
of  America  and  to  lay  stress  on  the  ar- 
tistic products  of  our  society.    I  believe 
this  project  supports  this  commitment. 

Greers  Ferry  Reservoir  is  centrally  lo- 
cated and  readily  accessible  to  large 
population  centers  such  as  Memphis,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  Tulsa,  and  Little 
Rock. 

The  cost  of  the  project  is  estimated 
at  S325.000.  This  figure,  while  impres- 
sive in  the  abstract,  is  small  when  com- 
pared to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  project.  Approximately  $1,500,000 
will  be  spent  at  Greers  Ferry  on  the 
recreational  facilities  now  provided  as 
a  matter  of  course  at  Federal  reservoirs. 
These  include  campsites,  ramps  for  boat 
launching,  and  access  roads.  Little  is 
provided  for  those  who  are  not  fisher- 
men, boat  operators,  or  campers.    This 
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beautiful  development  could  be  enjoyed 
by  every  visitor  to  the  damsite. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  it  were  possible 
for  me  to  insert  the  preliminary  sketches 
of  the  water  garden  in  the  Record. 
They  will,  of  course,  be  available  to  the 
Public  Works  Committee  in  its  consid- 
eration of  the  bill,  and  I  believe  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  will  be  highly 
impressed  with  the  proposal. 

An  abundant  supply  of  water  is  avail- 
able from  the  reservoir,  which  is  ap- 
proximately 2,000  feet  from  the  site 
tentatively  selected  for  the  water  garden. 
The  preliminary  sketches  of  the  project 
show  a  walkway  from  the  observation 
platform  adjacent  to  the  dam  descend- 
ing to  the  lower  level  of  the  river  along 
which  the  garden  would  be  constructed. 
A  series  of  walkways  and  fountains  at 
various  levels  would  capitalize  on  the 
natural  terrain.  Lighting  would  be  in- 
stalled to  give  the  fountain  a  dramatic 
quality  at  night. 

Mr.  President,  we  believe  this  project 
is  a  worthy  experiment  in  the  realization 
of  the  esthetic  potential  of  our  great 
Federal  public  works  projects.  It  is  in 
keeping  with  this  administration's  em- 
phasis on  artistic  achievement  and 
quality.  I  hope  it  will  receive  prompt 
attention  from  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  29)  authorizing  modifica- 
tion of  the  Greers  Ferry  Dam  and  Res- 
er\'Oir,  White  River  Basin,  Ark.,  in  the 
interest  of  recreational  development, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT  <for  himself  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan),  vx-as  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  CONVERSION 
AND  DIVERSIFICATION  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  for 
myself  and  Senators  Bayh,  Brewster, 
Clark.  Gruening,  Hartke,  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, MoNTOYA,  Morse,  McIntyre.  Nel- 
son, Randolph,  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Young  of  Ohio,  Tydings,  and  Ribicoff.  a 
bill  to  establish  a  National  Economic 
Conversion  and  Diversification  Commis- 
sion. The  purpose  of  the  Commission,  as 
outlined  in  this  legislation,  is  to  assist  the 
Nation's  industries  and  communities  in 
meeting  defense  cutbacks  or  shifts  with 
a  minimum  of  economic  dislocation  and 
a  maximum  productive  use  of  all  our 
national  resources. 

In  October  1963.  I  first  introduced  a 
bill  along  these  lines,  to  promote  a  greater 
awareness  of  the  increasingly  important 
issue  of  defense  adjustments  throughout 
our  economy  and  to  encourage  planning 
in  the  indu.stries  which  are  most  affected 
by  shifts  or  reductions  in  defense  pro- 
curement. 

Since  that  time,  the  Congress  approved 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1965.  a  military  budget  nearly  $1^2 
billion  less  than  the  previous  year.  For 
fiscal  year  1966,  a  further  reduction  is 
planned. 


Furthermore,  on  December  12, 1963,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  announced  the  clos- 
ing of  26  military  activities  throughout 
the  United  States  and  the  elimination  of 
16,300  jobs  in  the  Military  Establish- 
ment. Then  again  on  November  19. 
1964,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  announced 
the  closing  of  95  additional  military  in- 
stallations at  home  and  overseas,  with  a 
personnel  reduction  of  63,401  employees. 

These  cutbacks  are  not  the  beginning 
of  unilateral  disarmament,  nor  are  there 
any  real  grounds  for  expecting  that  the 
vast  resources  which  have  made  our  de- 
fenses second  to  none  throughout  the 
world  can  easily  or  immediately  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  public  and  national 
needs.  But  these  cutbacks  are  an  indi- 
cation that  defense  spending,  which 
since  1950  has  represented  about  50  per-  . 
cent  of  the  Federal  budget  and  10  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  gross  national  prod- 
uct, has  probably  ceased  to  grow  and 
may  well  decline  for  the  rest  of  this  dec- 
ade. These  cutbacks  are  an  indication 
that  defense  installations  which  have 
contributed  jobs  and  money  to  the  econ- 
omies of  some  areas  over  long  periods— 
in  fact,  as  long  as  a  centuiT  and  a  half 
in  the  case  of  some  of  the  naval  ship- 
yards—will be  adjusted  to  changing  de- 
fense needs. 

The  overall  result  of  the  shifts  and 
cutbacks  should  be  a  stronger  America— 
a  defense  establishment  more  alert  to 
the  changing  demands  of  a  troubled 
world,  defense  equipment  more  suited  to 
current  needs  and  a  national  economy 
freed  from  the  burden  of  supporting  un- 
economic and  unnecessary  activities. 
Millions — perhaps  even  billions — of  dol- 
lars may  ultimately  be  released  for  pro- 
ductive public  purposes,  such  as  new 
schools,  better  health  facilities,  finer 
recreation  opportunities,  better  trans- 
portation, cleaner  air  and  water,  and  the 

like. 

But  the  immediate  impact  of  contract 
cancellations  and  closing  of  facilities  is 
very  difficult  for  the  employees  and  the 
communities  directly  affected.  The  long- 
term  benefits  may  be  hard  to  visualize. 
More  aid  to  education  is  no  immediate 
help  to  a  shipyard  worker  with  18  years 
seniority  and  know-how  in  the  construc- 
tion of  warships.  A  better  urban  mass 
transit  system  will  not  provide  immediate 
new  jobs  for  atomic  technicians  who  are 
no  longer  needed  in  production  of  radio- 
active materials  for  stockpiling.  The 
pro-spect  of  a  cut  in  excise  taxes  does  not 
help  the  community  that  has  gone  deeply 
into  debt  to  provide  schools,  sewers, 
roads,  and  similar  facilities  for  people 
who  will  be  transferred  out  of  the  area. 

The  problems  that  these  people,  these 
firms,  and  these  communities  face  are 
very  real  ones.  The  answers  can  be 
found  only  through  careful  planning, 
throuph  coordination  of  local  opportuni- 
ties with  Federal  programs,  of  local  re- 
sources with  public  needs,  and  through 
recognition  that  the  conversion  or  diver- 
sification of  military  activities  into  use- 
ful civilian  programs  deserves  high  prior- 
ity on  the  national  agenda  at  this  time. 

The  National  Economic  Conversion  and 
Diversificp.tion  Commission,  to  be  established 
in  thi.s  bill,  would  be  a  top  level  national 
forum  with  direct  responsibility  for  this  prob- 
lem to  work  with  business,  labor,  local  gov- 


ernment officials,  and  Federal  agencies  to 
ease  the  transition  from  military  to  civilian 
work  wherever  the  shift  can  be  made. 

The  Commission,  as  outlined  in  this 
bill,  differs  slightly  from  the  original 
proposal.  Its  12  members  would  in- 
clude the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as 
Chairman,  the  Secretaries  of  Defense, 
Labor,  the  Treasury,  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Administrators 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Agency,  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Directors  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  and  the 
OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  duties  of  the  Commission  will  be 
varied  and  flexible  enough  to  encourage 
large  electronics  firms  to  find  new  prod- 
ucts and  markets,  to  assist  small  rural 
communities  in  finding  new  jobs  when 
mihtary  facilities  are  closed  down,  and 
to  help  individual  unions  and  employees 
orient  themselves  toward  new  employ- 
ment prospects.  It  will  institute  studies 
on  the  impact  of  conversion  over  the 
whole  economy,  using  some  of  the  capa- 
bilities including  systems  management 
techniques  developed  in  defense  pro- 
grams, to  develop  new  approaches  to 
civilian  problems  and  the  allocation  of 
resources  in  civilian  programs. 

It  will  submit  reports  on  such  studies 
to  the  President  and  Congress,  together 
with  proposals  for  executive  or  legisla- 
tive action.  It  will  encourage  industries 
to  explore  new  methods  of  meeting  pubUc 
needs,  such  as  improved  schools,  health 
facilities,  transportation,  and  pollution 
abatement. 

The  Commission  is  also  charged  with 
responsibility  for  calling  a  National  Con- 
ference on  Industrial  Conversion  and 
Growth  to  encourage  national  planning 
efforts  to  meet  the  problems  of  defense 
adjustments.  Similar  conferences  have 
been  held  in  recent  years  on  the  problems 
of  trade  expansion,  narcotics  addiction, 
youth  and  physical  fitness,  and  problems 
of  the  aging.  It  would  be  appropriate 
and  useful  to  invite  interested  persons 
and  groups  from  all  over  the  country  to 
consider  the  best  approach  in  meeting 
defense  shifts  and  making  the  most  of 
opportunities  for  advancement  in  other 
directions  with  some  of  the  resources 
released  through  a  more  efficient  defense 
program. 

The  Commission  is  also  charged  with 
fostering  the  development  of  whatever 
regulations  or  procedures  may  be  most 
useful  in  encouraging  industry  to  seek 
direct  answers  to  contract  cutbacks. 
Among  possible  methods  to  encourage 
industiT  attention  to  the  conversion 
problems  are  guidelines  written  into  de- 
fense contracts,  additional  funds  for  fu- 
ture plaiming  and  diversification,  tax  in- 
centives or  bonuses  and  other  Federal 
aids.  These  should  be  evaluated  care- 
fully by  the  Commission,  in  cooperation 
with  the  contracting  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  private  indus- 
try. Tlie  bill  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  public  programs  of  all  kinds 
should  draw  upon  the  talents  and  ex- 
perience of  our  defense  and  nondefense 
industries  within  a  competitive,  free  en- 
terprise system. 
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The  Commission  is  directed  to  work 
closely  with  local  government  authori- 
ties to  help  communities  facing  a  par- 
ticularly heavj'  adverse  impact  from  the 
reduction  of  defense  business.  Regional 
planning — to  assess  and  put  to  best  use 
all  the  human  and  industrial  resources 
of  an  area — is  important  to  attract  new 
jobs  and,  if  feasible,  to  utilize  facilities 
that  may  be  excess  to  defense  needs. 
Furthermore,  areas  which  are  heavily 
dependent  on  defense  dollars,  even 
though  they  may  not  be  slated  for  im- 
mediate cutbacks,  should  be  consider- 
ing alternative  sources  of  revenue  to  re- 
duce their  dependence  on  uncertain 
military  spending. 

In  my  own  State  the  recent  announce- 
ment  that   the   Black   Hills    Ordnance 
Depot  will  be  closed  within  2  years  has 
caused  great  anxiety  to  the  people  of  the 
Edgemont,  S.  Dak.,  area.    I  am  pleased 
that  the  citizens  of  this  community  are 
now  working  hard  to  attract  alternative 
economic  activities  to  their  community. 
The  principal  change  in  this  bill  as 
compared  with  the  legislation  which  I  in- 
troduced in  1963,  is  the  elimination  of  the 
mandatory  language  requiring  defense 
contractors  to  establish  industrial  con- 
version committees.    Although  I  believe 
that  such  committees  should  be  formed 
and  can  be  useful,  there  are  a  number  of 
different   ways   in    which    procurement 
regulations  might  be  modified  to  encour- 
age their  formation.   I  believe  it  would  be 
most  helpful  for  the  Commission  to  ex- 
plore all  of  these  possibilities  in  order  to 
work  out  with  the  agencies  and  industry 
the  most  useful  and  acceptable  proce- 
dures. 

There  is  also  additional  emphasis  on 
regional  planning  as  an  overall  approach 
to  shifting  patterns  of  defense  spending. 
Regional  planning  can  awaken  com- 
munities to  the  needs  for  upgraded  serv- 
ices in  such  fields  as  education,  trans- 
portation, and  health  facihties.  Al- 
though a  direct  transfer  of  manpower 
and  equipment  from  building  bombers  to 
building  roads  may  not  be  possible,  a  re- 
gional perspective  on  the  problem  could 
be  vei-y  fruitful  both  in  moving  toward 
new  jobs  and  in  moving  toward  greater 
fulfillment  of  the  needs  of  the  citizens  in 
any  area. 

The  overall  purpose  of  this  bill  then  is 
to  help  industries  and  communities  make 
the  transition  from  fulfillment  of  defense 
needs  to  better  fulfillment  of  the  many 
pressing  human  needs  of  our  society.  A 
combined  and  cooperative  effort  by  the 
Federal  Government,  the  States  and  lo- 
calities, and  the  industries  involved  will 
hasten  the  day  when  we  can  beat  our 
swords  into  plowshares  and  turn  our  in- 
dustrial talents  even  more  directly  to  im- 
proving the  quality  of  our  society. 

With  such  a  design,  we  will  begin  to 
relieve  the  concern  which  many  feel,  lest 
conversion  from  war  production  be  the 
occasion  of  unreasonable  hardship  for 
Americans.  In  turn,  the  development  of 
competence  for  conversion  will  make 
possible  more  realistic  appraisals  of  de- 
fense spending,  for  then  decisions  on  the 
termination  of  contracts  or  the  closing  of 
installations  to  meet  legitimate  efficiency 
and  security  requirements  need  not  be 
blunted  by  concern  for  economic  dislo- 
cation.   This  is  bound  to  improve  both 
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the  short-  and  long-term  design  and  ad- 
ministration of  our  security  policies.  It 
will  also  add  new  force  to  disarmament 
discussions  by  removing  fear  of  the  eco- 
nomic consequences. 

These  proposed  steps  can  help  give  our 
people  a  solid  basis  for  confidence  in 
their  own  and  our  Nation's  future.  With 
other  related  efforts,  they  can  demon- 
strate that  the  best  path  to  American 
prosperity  and  economic  growth  lies  not 
in  a  constantly  expanding  arms  race  but 
in  carefully  gaged  steps  toward  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  clarify  my 
purpose  in  introducing  legislation  at  this 
time. 

This  is  not  a  newly  recognized  issue, 
arising  out  of  the  apparent  thaw  in  East- 
West  relationships.  The  problem  was 
recognized  in  the  report  on  the  "Econom- 
ic and  Social  Consequences  of  Disarma- 
ment" made  by  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  in  March  of 
1962. 

It  was  recognized  by  our  very  able  col- 
league the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart]  in  1962,  when  he  proposed  a  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Impact  of  National  Defense  to  study  pro- 
curement policies  and  take  into  consider- 
ation the  effect  that  termination  or  mod- 
ification of  procurement  contracts  would 
have  on  the  economy. 

It  was  recognized  by  the  New  York 
Times  financial  and  business  editors  in 
1963  when  they  made  a  survey  of  con- 
version planning  by  our  25  major  cor- 
porations which  handle  50.8  percent  of 
all  defense  work.  They  reported  on  Au- 
gust 16, 1963.  that  very  little  planning  for 
conversion  has  been  done  by  industry 
and  that  "many  defense  contractors 
simply  refuse  to  consider  a  sizable  cut- 
back in  arms  production  as  any  kind  of  a 
possibility  in  the  foreseeable  future." 

It  was  recognized  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Employment  and  Man- 
power imder  the  able  leadership  of 
Senator  Clark  of  Pennsylvania  which 
held  extensive  hearings  in  1964.  The 
subcommittee  estimated  that,  just  to 
keep  pace  with  population  growth  over 
the  next  two  decades,  public  and  private 
programs  costing  from  $500  to  $700  mil- 
lion will  be  needed  in  urban  areas. 
Rural  problems  of  conservation,  water 
development,  and  recreational  develop- 
ment on  public  lands  would  require  an 
additional  $12  billion  a  year  for  10  years. 
All  these  efforts  could  profit  from  the  re- 
duction in  defense  spending,  but  only  if 
a  serious  effort  is  made  to  plan  for  the 
switchover  in  resources  and  to  make  the 
most  of  funds  no  longer  necessary  for 
defense. 

It  was  recognized  by  President  John- 
son in  December  1963  when  he  estab- 
lished an  interagency  committee  chaired 
by  Gardner  Ackley,  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers.  This  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Impact  of  Defense  and 
Disarmament  can  undertake  studies  in 
the  field,  but  it  lacks  the  legislative  man- 
date, the  staff,  and  the  direction  to 
undertake  the  broad  effort  of  education, 
coordination,  and  encouragement  that  is 
needed  to  give  top  national  priority  to 
the  problems  and  opportunities  of  eco- 
nomic conversion  and  diversification. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  remain  at  the  desk 


until  the  close  of  business  January  15 
for  additional  cosponsors,  and  that  tiie 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks  so  that  any  otlier 
Senators  who  wish  to  join  in  support  of 
this  measure  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  will 
lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  bill  (S.  30)  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Economic  Conversion  and  Diversi- 
fication Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses  introduced  by  Mr.  McGovern  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, and  orderfed  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Economic 
Conversion   and  Diversification  Act." 

DECLARATION    OF   PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congi-ess  finds  and  declares 
that  in  the  last  decade  the  cold  war  has  re- 
quired the  United  States  to  make  a  heavy 
military  and  economic  commitment  for  de- 
fense; that  it  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  a  fully  adequate  national 
defense  and  to  regulate  expenditures  for 
such  defense  in  accordance  with  changing 
requirements  of  American  security;  that  eco- 
nomic ability  to  adjust  to  changing  security 
needs  is  in  the  interest  of  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States;  that  careful  prep- 
aration is  necessary  if  such  adjustments  are 
to  be  achieved  with  a  minimum  of  eco- 
nomic dislocation  and  individual  hardship; 
that  the  problem-solving  capabilities  of 
American  industry  should  be  utilized  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  pub- 
lic programs  In  non-defense  areas;  and  that 
the  economic  conversion  and  diversification 
required  by  changing  defense  needs  presents 
a  great  challenge  and  opportunity  to  the 
American  people. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established.  In 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  the  Na- 
tional Economic  Conversion  and  Diversifica- 
tion Commission  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission"),  which  shall  be  com- 
posed of: 

( 1 )  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  shall 
be  chairman  of  the  Commission; 

(2)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers; 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense; 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Labor; 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

(6)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare; 

(7)  The  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission; 

(8)  The  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics   and    Space   Administration: 

(9)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity; 

(10)  The  Director  of  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency: 

(11)  The  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration; 

(12)  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  pre- 
side over  meetings  of  the  Commission;  ex- 
cept that  in  his  unavoidable  absence  he  may 
designate  a  member  of  the  Commission  to 
preside  in  his  place. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  a  staff  to 
be  headed  by  an  executive  secretary  who 
shall    be    appointed   by   the   President,   his 
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compensation  to  be  at  the  rate  provided  for 
Grade  18  of  the  general  schedule  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949  as  amended. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission to — 

(a)  Institute  studies  that  will  help  to  de- 
termine appropriate  policies  and  programs 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  in  order 
to  facilitate  economic  conversion  and  diver- 
sification, including  studies  of  possible 
schedules  of  public  and  private  investment 
patterns  that  could  result  from  various  de- 
grees of  economic  conversion  and  the  antic- 
ipated income  and  employment  effects  of 
such  patterns,  and  studies  of  how  the  ad- 
vanced scientific,  technical,  systems  manage- 
ment and  related  capabilities  of  American 
industry  miglit  be  employed  in  established 
nondefense  public  programs,  the  reports  of 
such  studies  to  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  whenever  appro- 
priate, but  at  least  annually,  with  the  first 
report  to  be  submitted  within  one  year  after 
tlie  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(b)  encourage  industries  to  explore  meth- 
ods of  better  meeting  public  needs  in  such 
areas  as  school  construction,  health  facili- 
ties, transportation,  and  pollution  abate- 
ment; 

(c)  convene  a  National  Conference  on  In- 
dustrial Conversion  and  Growth,  within  one 
year  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  con- 
sider the  problems  arising  from  shifts  or 
reductions  In  defense  outlays  including  the 
termination  of  defense  contracts  or  the  clos- 
ing of  defense  facilities,  and  to  encourage  ap- 
propriate planning  and  programing  by  State 
or  local  governments  and  by  all  sectors  of 
the  economy  to  facilitate  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic conversion  and  diversification  capa- 
bility; 

(d)  consult  with  the  Governors  of  the 
States  to  encourage  appropriate  studies  and 
conferences  at  the  State,  local,  and  regional 
level,  in  support  of  a  coordinated  effort  to 
improve  the  Nation's   economic   conversion 

^d  diversification  capability; 

(e)  develop  programs,  in  cooperation  with 
the  appropriate  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government,  that  will  bring 
their  established  authorities  and  programs 
to  bear  on  the  problem  of  planning  for  eco- 
nomic diversification  In  communities,  States, 
and  regions  heavily  impacted  by  defense  ex- 
penditures;  and 

(f)  make  such  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  as  will  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  .5.  The  Commission,  in  cooperation 
with  contracting  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  shall  foster  the  development 
of  regulations,  procedtures,  and  recommenda- 
tions to  encourage  recipients  of  defense  con- 
tracts, subcontracts,,  or  grants  to  plan  for 
conversion  and  diversification  to  civilian 
work  In  the  event  of  curtailment  or  termi- 
nation of  such  contracts  or  grants. 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission,  in  cooperation 
with  States  and  local  government  authori- 
ties, shall  encourage  areas  heavily  dependent 
on  defense  contracts,  subcontracts,  grants, 
or  Federal  installations,  to  form  regional 
conversion  and  diversification  committees  to 
plan  for  alternative  employment  opportuni- 
ties In  the  event  of  curtailment  or  termina- 
tion of  such  facilities. 

powers  of  the  commission 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  It  deems  advisable  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended.  The  Commission  may 
also  procure,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  classification  laws,  tem- 
porary and  intermittent  services  to  the  same 


extent  as  authorized  for  the  departments 
by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  Augtist  2,  1946 
(60  Stat.  810;   5  U.S.C.  55a). 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  se- 
cure directly  from  any  executive  department, 
bureau,  agency,  board,  commission,  office.  In- 
dependent establishment  or  instrumentality, 
information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  and  each 
such  department,  bureau,  agency,  board, 
commission,  office,  independent  establish- 
ment or  instrumentality,  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  furnish  such  information,  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  statistics  directly  to 
the  Commission  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  is  authorized  to 
make  contracts  or  grants  for  studies  rele- 
vant to  the  purposes  of  the  Commission. 

Sec.  6.  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are 
hereby   authorized  to   be   appropriated. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  most  gratifying  to  be  able  to  join 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
South  Dakota  today  in  introducing  again 
a  bill  which  recognizes  one  of  the  most 
serious  economic  problems  that  face  our 
people.  In  my  opinion,  this  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Economic  Conversion  and 
Diversification  Commission  is  one  of  the 
most  important  measures  to  be  presented 
to  the  89th  Congress.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
determination  and  vision. 

Mr.  President,  the  realities  of  today's 
world  point  out  clearly  the  necessity  for 
legislation  of  the  kind  proposed  here. 

With  the  continuing  change  in  defense 
needs  brought  about  by  the  advancement 
of  science  and  technology,  with  the  con- 
centrated efforts  to  reduce  unnecessary 
defense  spending,  and  with  the  hope  for 
additional  steps  toward  responsible  arms 
control  and  disarmament,  it  only  seems 
commonsense  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  participate  in  the  planning  of 
actions  that  will  meet  the  economic  ef- 
fects of  changes  in  defense  spending. 

lira  free  economy  like  ours,  the  major 
responsibility  for  such  planning  rests 
with  the  industries  involved  and  the  com- 
munities in  which  defense  industry  is 
concentrated.  However,  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  disassociate  itself 
from  the  consequences  of  substantial 
changes  in  defense  outlays.  It  will  re- 
quire the  cooperative  efforts  of  industry. 
State,  and  local  governments,  and  the 
Federal  Government  if  such  changes  are 
to  be  met  with  a  minimum  of  economic 
dislocation  and  individual  hardship. 

As  indicated  above,  two  types  of  plan- 
ning are  needed.  First,  there  is  the 
planning  necessary  to  meet  individual 
plant  or  military  facility  closing  due  to 
shifts  in  defense  needs.  The  other  is 
the  broader  plarming  required  to  prepare 
our  Nation  for  widescale  reductions  in 
defense  expenditures  if  responsible  arms 
control  agreements  can  be  reached.  The 
first  type,  however,  demands  our  imme- 
diate attention  as  evidenced  by  the  re- 
cent announcement  of  the  closing  of 
numerous  military  installations. 
»  Many  private  firms  which  do  substan- 
tial business  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment have  taken  tremendous  strides  in 
preparation  for  adjustments  when  Gov- 
ernment contracts  are  no  longer  forth- 


coming. However,  many  firms  have 
done  little  or  nothing  to  prepare  for 
changes.  In  some  instances,  this  lack 
of  action  is  due  to  lethargy  but  often  it 
is  due  to  lack  of  capabihty  either  finan- 
cial or  other. 

The  Federal  Government  has  taken 
some  steps  to  help  individuals  and  firms 
affected  by  changes  in  defense  spending, 
but  they  have  not  been  sufficient  to  meet 
the  need.  State  governments  and  local 
governments  have  also  acted  to  assist 
in  seeking  adjustments.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, most  of  these  efforts  have  been 
after  the  fact  and  thus  somewhat  hap- 
hazard. The  economic  health  of  our  Na- 
tion and  the  welfare  of  the  individuals 
affected  demand  a  change  in  this  situa- 
tion. We  must  have  thorough  advance 
planning  for  future  changes. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  pre- 
scribe by  law  how  and  what  adjustments 
are  to  be  made  when  plants  or  facilities 
are  reduced  or  closed.  However,  it  can 
help  provide  answers  to  many  questions 
and  provide  leadership,  impetus,  and  as- 
sistance to  industry  and  community 
planning  for  conversion  and  diversifica- 
tion. 

"#he  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  has  made  and  is  making  efforts 
in  the  field  of  the  economic  impact  of 
arms  control  and  disarmament.  A 
number  of  scholars  have  also  under- 
taken studies  with  regard  to  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  changes  in  defense 
spending. 

But  there  remains  much  to  be 
learned — many  questions  to  be  an- 
swered. We  need  more  knowledge  as  to 
the  total  economic  effect  of  specific 
changes  or  reductions  in  defense  spend- 
ing. We  need  more  knowledge  as  to 
the  effect  of  increased  Government 
spending  in  other  sectors  to  offset  de- 
fense cuts.  We  need  more  knowledge  as 
to  the  effect  of  a  tax  cut  to  offset  defense 
cuts.  We  need  more  study  of  other 
fiscal  and  monetary  steps  that  could  be 
taken.  We  need  careful  study  of  ways 
to  divert  or  increase  research  and  de- 
velopment efforts  in  the  civilian  sector. 
We  need  to  look  at  the  problems  of  firms 
which  lack  the  capital  to  plan  for  ad- 
justment. We  need  to  look  at  the  prob- 
lems of  firms  so  defense  oriented  they 
do  not  have  a  capability  for  civilian  pro- 
duction. 

A  National  Conversion  and  Diversi- 
fication Commission  could  contribute 
substantially  to  filling  these  needs. 

Shifts  from  defense  production  to 
civilian  production  offer  a  tremendous 
challenge  and  opportunity.  Our  task  is 
to  work  for  the  best  utilization  of  the 
manpower  and  resources  released  from 
defense  production  in  meeting  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  needs  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  take  immediate  action  on 
this  bill  so  that  we  can  move  forward 
with  a  far  greater  degree  of  confidence 
that  we  are  prepared  to  meet  the  human 
and  economic  problems  which  are  a  con- 
sequence of  our  ever-changing  defense 
picture.  Such  action  would  add  signifi- 
cantly to  the  overall  security  of  our  Na- 
tion. 
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SOUTHERN  NEVADA  WATER 
PROJECT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  ciisrincuished  col- 
league. Senator  C.\nnon.  I  introduce,  for 
proper  reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  southern  Ne- 
vada water  project,  Nevada,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  project  is  vitally 
needed,  to  relieve  a  critical  water  supply 
situation  ir  the  area,  to  protect  and  con- 
serve the  dwindling  ground  water  re- 
sources in  Clark  County,  Nev.,  and  to 
provide  the  firm  additional  supply  of 
municipal  and  industrial  water  as  re- 
quired to  serve  a  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation, as  well  as  to  provide  for  the  opti- 
mum development  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  southern  Nevada  area. 

This  section   of  Nevada   has   experi- 
enced a  rapid  increase  in  population  since 
the  early  I940's;  and  for  most  of  the  past 
decade  this  growth  has  been,  and  con- 
tinues to  be.  phenomenal.    A  favorable 
climate,  availability  of  large  areas  of  un- 
developed land,  a  strategic  location  in  re- 
lation to  the  Lake  Mead  National  Recre- 
tion  Area,  the  Nevada  atomic  test  site, 
plus  activities  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  have  all 
contributed  to  this  development.     The 
rapid  grou-th  of  the  area  is  best  exempli- 
fied by  the  fact  that  the  population  has 
increased  from  an  approximate  50.000 
people  in  1950  to  141.400  people  in  1960. 
A  projection  of  future  growth  indicates 
that  over  300.000  people  will  be  in  need 
of  water  in  this  area  by  1970;  and  that 
by  the  year  2000,  over  one-half  million 
will  call  it  home. 

So  great  is  the  local  interest  in  this 
project  that  the  State  of  Nevada,  at  the 
last  session  of  its  legislature,  designated 
the  Colorado  River  Commission  of  Ne- 
vada as  the  State  agency  to  contract 
with  the  United  States  for  the  repayment 
of  project  costs,  and  to  operate  and 
maintain  the  project  when  construction 
is  completed.  It  has  the  active  support 
of  the  Nevada  congressional  delegation; 
the  State  of  Nevada,  through  its  Gover- 
nor, the  Honorable  Grant  Sawyer;  the 
department  of  conservation  and  nat- 
ural resources:  the  Eldorado  Valley  Ad- 
visory- Board;  the  Clark  County  Commis- 
sioners; the  Southern  Nevada  Industrial 
Foundation;  and  all  the  municipalities 
and  city  groups  located  therein. 

Previous  activity  on  this  proposal  had 
been  delayed,  pending  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  case  of  Arizona  against  California, 
to  which  Nevada  was  a  party.  This  deci- 
sion, among  other  things,  allocated  to 
the  State  of  Nevada  300.000  acre-feet  of 
the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River.  It  is 
these  waters  that  will  be  utilized  through 
the  distribution  system  provided  for  in 
this  bill. 

The  major  problems  faced  by  the  proj- 
ect area  are  those  associated  with  the 
availability  of  water  and  the  need  to 
bolster  the  economic  base  as  the  founda- 
tion for  continued  economic  health  and 
future  grov.-th.  An  increased  water  sup- 
ply mu.st  be  made  available  for  the  ex- 
panding population,  or  industrial  growth 
will  not  be  able  to  continue,  and  the 


heavj-  investment  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  Nellls  Air  Force  Base,  the 
atomic  energy  test  site,  and  the  NASA 
project  will  be  seriously  hampered. 

At  present,  the  principal  source  of  wa- 
ter in  this  area  is  the  underground  ar- 
tesian basin,  supplemented  by  a  small 
amount  of  water  pumped  from  Lake 
Mead.  Withdrawals  from  the  ground 
water  basin  have  for  several  years  ex- 
ceeded the  safe  yield,  with  a  resulting 
critical  depletion  of  the  underground 
waters.  The  Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  which 
relies  entirely  on  water  from  wells  drilled 
in  the  basin,  is  faced  with  an  especially 
critical  situation.  The  water  supply  for 
fire  protection  is  inadequate  during  the 
summer  months;  and  a  constant  patrol 
has  been  necessaiy  in  order  to  enforce 
water  conservation  measures. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  to  serv- 
ice the  entire  area  has  been  recognized  by 
the  State  and  local  interests,  and  all  are 
agreed  that  the  proper  solution  requires 
the  development  of  a  single  comprehen- 
sive master  plan  to  supply  additional 
water  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  entire 
area.  This  project  is  the  answer  to  that 
need. 

In  addition,  I  point  out  that  the  en- 
tire cost  of  the  project  will  be  repaid  to 
the  Government,  together  with  interest 
over  a  50-year  period,  normally  used  for 
this  type  of  development. 

The  attention  of  the  Senate  should  be 
also  called  to  the  fact  that  this  project 
is  a  part  of  the  southwest  Pacific  water 
plan,  recently  proposed  by  Secretaiy 
Udall  as  a  solution  to  the  overall  problem 
facing  the  fastest  growing  section  of  the 
United  States. 

This  project,  like  the  central  Arizona 
project,  in  Arizona,  and  the  Dixie 
project,  in  Utah,  authorized  by  the  last 
Congress,  need  not  await  action  on  the 
complete  plan.  Although  they  are  inte- 
gral portions  of  the  Secretary's  proposal, 
they  can  be  authorized  and  constructed 
individually,  without  in  any  way  inter- 
fering with  the  complete  plan  slated  for 
long-term  action. 

Because  of  the  demonstrated  need  for 
the  authorization  without  delay  of  the 
southern  Nevada  water  project,  I  urge 
the  committee  to  proceed  immediately 
again  to  consider  the  matter  favorably 
and  the  Senate  thereafter  to  take  affirm- 
ative action  to  authorize  this  project. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  fS.  32)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  the  southern  Ne- 
vada water  project.  Nevada,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bible 
'for  himself  and  Mr.  Cannon),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  associated  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nevada,  in  the  introduction  of  the 
southern  Nevada  water  supply  project 
bill. 

Last  year  this  bill  received  favorable 
action  by  the  Interior  Committee;  but, 
unfortunately,  there  was  insufficient 
time  in  which  Congress  could  act. 


The  need  for  such  legislation  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  domestic  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply  in  southern  Nevada 
is  well  known  to  anyone  even  passingly 
concerned  with  the  great  issues  that  con- 
front the  development  of  the  Southwest 
This  area  is  blessed  with  ideal  climatic 
conditions  and  great  tracts  cf  undevel- 
oped land  which  await  only  the  applica^ 
tion  of  water  to  reach  its  full  potential 
Southern     Nevada     has     undergone 
growth  which  has  been  so  phenomenal 
as  to  catapult  the  entire  State  into  a 
position    of    preeminence    in    increased 
population,   which   within    the   century 
will  reach  half  a  million.    Congress  has 
this  opportunity  to  decide  whether  that 
growth  will  be  orderly  and  welcome  and 
a  boon  to  the  Southwest,  or  an  insoluble 
problem  and  a  curse. 

Every  responsible  State  and  local  or- 
ganization in  Nevada  supports  this  plan 
to  provide  additional  water  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  Las  Vegas,  North  Las 
Vegas,  Henderson,  Boulder  City,  Nellis 
Air  Force  Base,  and  the  El  Dorado 
Valley. 

The  consideration  of  this  bill  could 
not  be  more  timely,  for  it  comes  at  a 
point  in  our  development  when  the  un- 
derground artesian  basin  can  no  longer 
meet  the  existing  requirements  of  the 
area.  Indeed,  the  area  has  overdrawn 
on  its  underground  supply. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view  this  project 
can  stand  alone,  independent  and  fi- 
nancially feasible.  Its  cost  is  fully  re- 
payable over  the  normal  50-ycar  period 
generally  assigned  to  such  projects.  Yet 
the  southern  Navada  water  supply  proj- 
ect will  make  a  contribution  to  the  over- 
all, long-term  water  needs  of  the  entire 
Pacific  area. 

I  share  fully  the  support  expressed 
for  this  bill  by  my  colleague.  Senator 
Bible;  and  I  believe  that  no  single  piece 
of  legislation  is  more  vital  to  the  sur- 
vival and  development,  as  well  as  the 
prosperity,  of  our  State. 


TOCKS  ISLAND  NATIONAL  RECREA- 
TION AREA 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Case,  Javits,  Kennedy  of 
New  York,  Scott,  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  the  Tocks  Island 
national  recreation  area  in  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  for 
other  purpKJses. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  the 
establishment  of  a  national  recreational 
area  70,000  acres  in  extent  along  the 
Delaware  River  between  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap  and  Port  Jervis,  N.Y.  The 
area  would  be  established  by  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  would 
supplement  the  Tocks  Island  Dam  and 
Reservoir  authorized  to  impound  the 
waters  of  the  Delaware  River  in  the  area 
I  have  just  described. 

This  proposed  recreational  area  would 
serve  more  Americans  than  any  other 
recreational  facility  ever  created  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Located  only  95 
miles  from  downtown  Philadelphia  by  ex- 
press turnpike  and  only  75  miles  from 
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downtown  Manhattan,  the  proposed  na- 
tional recreation  area  will  be  within  a 
2-hour  drive  of  more  than  25  million 
Americans— a  sixth  of  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation. ^ 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  called  for  a  new  con- 
servation program  designed  for  an  in- 
creasingly urban  America.  The  Tocks 
Island  national  recreation  area  fills  the 
bill  exactly.  It  will  utilize  rapidly  dwin- 
dling outdoor  areas  to  provide  recreation 
for  millions  of  people  before  the  land 
is  lost  forever  to  urban  sprawl  and 
honky-tonk  development. 

In  August  1963,  a  few  months  before 
he  was  killed,  our  late  President  Kennedy 
pointed  with  pride  to  the  new  national 
seashores  established  under  his  admin- 
istration and  continued : 

I  hope  their  ranks  will  soon  include  the 
Tocks  Island  national  recreation  area  on  the 
Delaware  River.  We  need  recreation  areas 
where  the  pe<.»ple  live  and  this  can  be  closer 
to  the  large.'^t  amount  of  people  in  the  coun- 

trv. 

Tocks  Island  will  bring  vitally  important 
recreational  cpportnnities  to  the  heart  of 
the  Atlantic  megalopolis — that  giant  urban 
strip  reaciiing  from  B<JEton  to  Washington — 
which  we  desperately  need  if  our  huge  metro- 
politan areas  are  to  continue  to  be  livable. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
be  with  Pre.sident  Kennedy  when  he 
made  that  historic  address  at  Milford, 
Pa.  in  the  Tocks  Island  area.  At  that 
time  he  dedicated  the  gift  by  the  Pinchot 
family. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con -cat  that  I  may  proceed 
for  not  more  than  2  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senator 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  late  President  dedi- 
cated and  accepted  on  behalf  of  the 
Federal  Government  the  Gifford  Pinchot 
estate  and  had  it  named  as  a  Federal 
monument  in  honor  of  the  late  great 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  national  recreation  area  would 
be  developed  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice around  the  mammoth  Tocks  Island 
Reservoir,  already  authorized  and  fund- 
ed by  Congress,  providing  a  3 2 -mile -long 
manmade  lake.  The  area  is  bordered  on 
the  west  by  Pennsylvania's  Poconos  on 
the  east  by  New  Jersey's  Kittatiny  Moun- 
tains, and  on  the  extreme  north  by  the 
foothills  of  New  York's  Catskills. 

The  area  to  be  included  in  the  pro- 
posed park  includes  many  scenic  gorges 
and  waterfalls  as  well  as  large  acreages 
of  mountain  forest.  But  the  pressures  of 
commercial  development  are  already 
making  inroads  on  the  area,  and  the  land 
grows  more  expensive  with  each  passing 
day.  There  is  a  special  urgency  for  Con- 
gress to  approve  establishment  of  the 
area  this  year  before  the  cost  skyrock- 
ets beyond  our  reach. 

All  forms  of  recreational  develop- 
ment compatible  with  the  out  of  doors 
and  escape  from  the  motorized  and 
crowded  cities  would  be  proposed  for 
inclusion  in  the  development  plans  and 
that  the  facility  would  give  a  great  boost 


to  the  vacation  economy  of  the  Poconos 
and  the  surrounding  region. 

It  will  be  readily  accessible  to  the  25 
million  people  who  live  in  the  great 
megalopolis  that  stretches  from  Boston 
to  Washington. 

Interstate  80— the  Keystone  short- 
way — will  link  it  with  New  York  City, 
northern  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania's anthracite  cities;  Interstate  84 
will  provide  access  from  New  England 
and  the  Catskill  region  as  well  as  north- 
ern Pennsylvania;  the  northeastern  ex- 
tension of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 
will  provide  easy  access  to  the  area  from 
Philadelphia,  AUentown,  Easton,  and 
Bethlehem;  and  Interstate  78  will  place 
the  facility  within  easy  reach  of  such 
Pennsylvania  cities  as  Reading,  Lancas- 
ter. York,  and  Harrisburg. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  36)  to  authorize  establish- 
ment of  the  Tocks  Island  National 
Recreation  Area  in  the  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clark  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators) ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


Dungan,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador to  Chile;  William  H.  Sullivan,  of 
Rhode  Island,  to  be  Ambassador  to  Laos. 
In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
these  pending  nominations  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


PRINTING  OF  REPORT  ENTITLED 
"A  BUILDING  FOR  A  MUSEUM  OF 
HISTORY  AND  TECHNOLOGY  FOR 
THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION" 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  requirements  of  section  4 
of  Public  Law  106,  84th  Congress  (69  Stat. 
189),  I  submit  to  the  Senate,  from  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Con- 
struction of  a  Building  for  a  Museum  of 
History  and  Technology  for  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  a  report  entitled,  "A 
Building  for  a  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology  for  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution," and  request  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISCRIMINATORY  OCEAN  FREIGHT 
RATES     AND    THE    BALANCE     OF 
PAYMENTS   <S.  REPT.  NO.  1) 
Mr.    DOUGLAS.     Ml'.    President,    as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, I  submit  a  report  entitled  "Dis- 
criminatory Ocean   Freight  Rates  and 
the  Balance  of  Payments."    I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  report  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  report. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE    OF   RECEIPT    OF   NOMINA- 
TIONS  BY   COMMITTEE   ON   FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nominations 
of  Ben  H.  Brown,  Jr.,  of  South  Carolina, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  Liberia ;  William  A. 
Crawford,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  Rumania;   Ralph  A. 


PROPOSAL  TO  PROHIBIT  THE  FIX- 
ING OP  TRAFFIC  TICKETS  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
prohibiting  the  fixing  of  traflEic  tickets 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  All  Sena- 
tors will  be  interested  to  know  that  since 
last  April,  when  in  the  Senate  I  severely 
criticized  the  gross  practice  of  fixing 
traffic  tickets  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  the  police,  the  number  of  such  fixed 
tickets  has  been  drastically  curtailed. 

At  the  time  I  brought  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  it  was  argued 
that  the  adjustment  of  such  tickets  was 
in  all  likelihood  justified  by  the  facts  of 
each  situation. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
had  furnished  me  with  statistics  show- 
ing the  number  of  traflfic  tickets  issued 
and  the  number  of  such  tickets  adjusted 
or  fixed.  At  the  time,  I  questioned 
whether  the  statistics  showed  the  whole 
picture.  I  am  glad  that  I  questioned 
them. 

I  now  learn  that  the  statistics  pro- 
vided me,  and  contained  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  police  department,  included 
arrests  only. 

In  regard  to  parking  tickets,  the  word 
"arrest"  means  that  it  takes  place  only 
when  the  violator  posts  collateral  or  is 
booked  at  the  police  station. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many 
traffic  tickets  were  never  reported  to  the 
Central  Violations  Bureau,  and  thus  did 
not  appear  in  the  statistics  which  the  po- 
Uce  department  furnished  me. 

Last  year,  during  a  1 -month  period, 
nearly  11,000  traffic  tickets  were  trans- 
mitted by  the  Central  Violations  Bureau. 
I  have  had  a  study  made  of  these  tickets, 
and  am  informed  that  there  were  more 
than  400  traffic  tickets  which  were  not 
forwarded  to  the  Central  Violations  Bur- 
eau at  all  to  be  included  in  the  statistics. 

Of  these  400  traffic  tickets,  261  were 
fixed  or  voided  by  the  poUce,  and  139 
were  missing. 

I  am  also  advised  that  a  list  of  traffic 
tickets  fixed  or  adjusted  for  moving  vio- 
lations was  not  compiled  at  all. 

Since  I  made  several  speeches  on  the 
subject  in  the  Senate  last  year,  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  have  changed  the 
ground  rules  for  fixing  or  adjusting 
tickets.  Their  rules  still  leave  room  for 
abuse.  However,  the  publicity  attached 
to  the  practice  of  fixing  tickets  has  re- 
duced the  number  sharply. 

According  to  information  I  have  in  my 
possession,  the  number  of  fixed  or  ad- 
justed traffic  tickets  actually  forwarded 
to  the  Central  Violations  Bureau  shows 
that  fewer  than  200  parking  tickets  were 
adjusted  in  July  of  last  year,  as  com- 
pared to  more  than  2,700  actually  re- 
corded during  that  month  in  the 
previous  year. 
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As  I  pointed  out  a  few  minutes  ago, 
these  figures  include  those  reported, 
and  not  necessarily  the  total  number  of 
tickets  adjusted.  It  was  argued  that 
the  number  of  tickets  fixed  in  previous 
years  was  probably  justified.  If  it  was 
justified  then,  why  is  not  the  same  num- 
ber justified  now? 

The  fact  is,  we  almost  stopped  the 
racket  of  traffic-ticket  fixing  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Though  the  recent  action  taken  by  the 
District  Commissioners  has  tended  to 
reduce  the  irregularities  occurring  in  the 
adjustment  of  traffic  tickets,  it  has  not 
closed  all  the  loopholes  which  exist.  My 
bill  would  do  so. 

It  is  widely  known  that  certain  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  not  pleased  with 
the  original  order  of  the  District  Com- 
missioners, which  would  have  taken 
traffic-ticket  fixing  completely  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  placate  certain  Members  of 
Congress,  modified  their  position  so  that 
police  officials  may  file  tickets  during 
certain  days  and  hours.  In  my  judg- 
ment, this  practice  cannot  be  justified 
and  leads  to  police  abuse  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  regard  to  ticket  fixing. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
settle  once  and  for  all  the  problem  of 
ticket  fixing  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I  hope  the  bill  will  receive  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioners,  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  the  public,  so  that  this 
ticket-fixing  racket  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  can  be  stopped. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred and  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred,  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RccoRD  two  memorandums  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  Government,  one  of 
November  18,  1964,  entitled  "Traffic  vio- 
lation notices — Commissioners,  District 
of  Columbia";  and  the  other  one,  dated 
December  29,  1964.  entitled  "Traffic  vio- 
lation notices — to  Commissioners.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randums were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Government  of  the  District  of 
CoLrr^iEi.^,  Metropolitan  Police 
Department, 

November  18,  1964. 

MEMORANDUai    ORDER    No.    43,    SERIES    1964 

Subject:  Traffic  Violation  Notices — Commis- 
sioners, District  of  Columbia. 
To  the  Force: 

The  following  order  of  the  Commissioners, 
District  of  Columbia,  relative  to  the  subject 
matter,   is   published   for   your   Information 
and    guidance:     November     10,     1964.    CO 
64-1618. 

Ordered: 

1.  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  after 
copies  of  a  traffic  vitflation  notice  (herein- 
after ticket)  are  received  in  the  Central  Vio- 
lations Bureau  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions  (hereinafter 
court),  neither  "cancellation"  nor  "adjust- 
ment" of  such  tickets,  whether  for  moving 
or  nonmoving  violations,  may  be  made  ex- 


cept by  the  Corporation  Counsel  or  by  As- 
sistant Corporation  Counsel  designated  by 
him  and  assigned  to  the  Law  Enforcement 
Division  of  the  Office  of  the  Corporation 
Counsel  (hereinafter  Law  Enforcement  Di- 
vision). 

2.  Prior  to  the  time  that  the  copies  of  a 
ticket  are  received  in  the  central  violations 
bureau  of  the  court,  officials  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  designated  by  the 
Chief  of  Police  (hereinafter  police)  may 
cancel  tickets  for  nonmoving  violations 
found  by  theni  to  have  been  erroneously 
Issued  (i.e..  for  parking  at  a  broken  or  im- 
properly working  parking  meter,  for  parking 
in  a  restricted  area  where  the  sign  advising 
the  public  of  the  restriction  Is  not  in  Its 
proper  place,  or  for  other  factual  circum- 
stances in  which  the  motorist's  reason  for 
parking  is  not  the  basis  for  the  cancellation) . 

3.  Either  before  or  after  the  copies  of  a 
ticket  for  nonmoving  violation  have  been 
received  in  the  Central  Violations  Bureau, 
adjustments  of  such  tickets  (as  distinguished 
from  cancellation  for  factual  reasons  as  pro- 
vided in  par.  2  hereof)  may  be  made 
only  by  the  Corporation  Counsel  or  his  as- 
sistants designated  by  him  in  the  Law  En- 
forcement Division.  As  used  herein,  "ad- 
justment" Includes  any  decision  not  to 
prosecute  based  on  the  principles  governing 
the  entry  of  a  nolle  prosequi. 

4.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 1  hereof,  tickets  for  nonmoving  viola- 
tions issued  after  12  o'clock  noon  on  Satur- 
day, or  on  Sunday  or  a  legal  holiday,  which 
the  police  certify  were  issued  to  a  motor 
vehicle  operator  whom  they  find  will  not  be 
available  to  appear  on  the  next  work  day  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Division,  may  be  ten- 
tatively adjusted  by  the  police,  provided  the 
police  shall  stamp  on  the  ticket  "subject  to 
review  by  the  Corporation  Counsel"  and  shall 
send  the  ticket,  accompanied  by  written  rea- 
sons for  such  tentative  adjustment,  to  the 
Assistant  in  Charge  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Division.  If  the  Corporation  Counsel  dis- 
approves the  action  of  the  police,  he  shall 
notify  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  issuing 
precinct  to  direct  the  offender  to  post  col- 
lateral, and  the  case  shall  proceed  In  routine 
fashion. 

5.  The  police  shall  not  be  under  any  obli- 
gation to  forward  to  the  Corporation  Counsel 
a  voided  ticket;  e.g.,  a  ticket  which  has  never 
been  issued  by  being  placed  on  an  o.ffending 
vehicle  or  delivered  to  an  offending  vehicle 
operator. 

6.  All  police  officers  shall  be  Instructed  to 
be  particularly  cautious  in  the  Issuance  of 
tickets  to  vehicles  obviously  being  operated 
by  tourists:  i.e.,  vehicles  from  nonmetro- 
politan  area  jurisdictions,  having  therein 
suitcases,  clothing,  etc.  However,  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  tickets  will  be  issued  to  a  vehicle 
of  a  nonresident,  even  if  a  tourist.  In  any 
case  in  which  a  violation  occurs  in  a  plainly 
marked  area  or  for  a  violation  which  should 
have  been  quite  obvious  to  the  vehicle 
operator. 

7.  In  the  case  of  all  requests  for  ticket  ad- 
justments, the  person  seeking  the  same  shall 
submit  reasons  therefor  In  writing. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
District  of  Columbia. 

P.  E.  ROPSHAW. 

Secretary  to  the  Board. 
Howard  V.  Covell, 
Acting  Chief  of  Police. 


Government  op  the 
District  op  Columbia, 
Metropolitan  Police  Department, 

December  29,  1964. 

Memorandum  Order  No.  43-A,  Series  1964 
Subject:  Traffic  violation  notices — Commis- 
sioners, District  of  Columbia. 
To  the  Force: 

To  implement  the  provisions  of  Commis- 
sioners' order  No.  64-1618,  dated  November 
10,  1964,  as  published  in  memorandum  order 


No.  43.  series  1964,  the  following  procedures 
are  hereby  established : 

1.  Police  officials  may  not  cancel  or  other- 
wise adjust  traffic  violation  notices,  whether 
moving  or  nonmoving  violations,  after  copies 
of  the  violation  notices  are  received  in  the 
Central  Violations  Bureau  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  of  general  sessions. 

2.  Prior  to  the  time  copies  of  traffic  viola- 
tion notices  are  received  in  the  Central  Vio- 
lations Bureau,  officials  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  designated  by  the  Chief 
of  Police  may  cancel  nonmoving  violation 
notices  found  by  them  to  have  been  erro- 
neously issued.  Such  action  may  only  be 
taken  for  factual  reasons  based  upon  a  writ- 
ten request  for  adjustment  made  by  the  re- 
cipient of  the  citation. 

3.  Traffic  violation  notices  for  nonmoving 
ofTenses  issued  after  12  noon  on  Saturday  or 
on  Sunday  or  a  legal  holiday,  may  be  tenta- 
tively adjusted  by  the  police  when  it  is  de- 
termined the  recipient  of  the  violation  notice 
will  not  be  able  to  appear  in  tlie  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Corporation  Counsel,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court  of  general  sessions,  on  the 
next  workday.  In  such  cases  the  recipient  of 
the  violation  notice  shall  be  required  to  exe- 
cute PD  form  No.  11  stating  his  reason  for 
seeking  the  adjustment.  The  police  oiHcial 
shall  record  on  the  violation  notice  "subject 
to  review  by  the  Corporation  Coimsel'  and 
shall  forward  the  written  statement  of  the 
offender  and  the  traffic  violation  notice  to 
the  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  on  PD 
form  No.  237.  The  recipient  of  the  violation 
notice  shall  be  informed  that  the  final  deci- 
sion rests  with  the  Assistant  Corporation 
Counsel  and  if  the  decision  is  not  to  adjust 
the  citation,  it  will  be  returned  to  the  recipi- 
ent with  instructions  to  deposit  collateral  in 
the  case. 

4.  Police  officials  shall  maintain  a  detailed 
record  of  all  traffic  violation  notices  voided 
or  canceled  under  the  provisions  of  this  or- 
der. This  record  shall  reflect  a  detailed 
accounting  for  each  traffic  violation  notice 
so  processed.  PD  form  No.  90  shall  be  for- 
warded to  headquarters  on  Monday  of  each 
week  and  shall  reflect  all  actions  taken  dur- 
ing the  preceding  week:  Provided,  however, 
It  shall  not  be  required  that  voided  tickets, 
I.e.,  those  which  are  spoiled,  mutilated,  or 
erroneously  prepared  and  have  not  been  is- 
sued by  being  placed  on  an  offending  vehicle 
or  delivered  to  an  offending  vehicle  operator, 
be  reported  on  PD  form  No.  90.  PD  form 
No.  90  shall  contain  complete  information 
with  a  detailed  explanation  of  all  tickets 
canceled  under  the  provisions  of  section  2 
of  this  order. 

Police  officials  authorized  to  act  on  tralBc 
violation  notices  under  the  provisions  of  this 
order  shall  be  construed  to  mean  command- 
ing officers  of  any  unit,  siipervisory  officials 
of  the  rank  of  captain  or  above,  and  lieuten- 
ants who  may  be  serving  in  the  capacity  of 
acting  captains  during  the  absence  of  unit 
commanders.  It  shall  not  Include  sergeants 
who  may  be  temporarily  serving  as  acting 
lieutenants.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  unit  commanders  from 
delegating  subordinate  officials  to  interview 
recipients  of  traffic  violation  notices  on  other 
than  the  day  tour  of  duty  and  making  rec- 
ommendations  to  the  unit  commander. 

Commanding  officers  shall  take  appropriate 
steps  to  require  extreme  care  In  the  prepara- 
tion. Issuance,  and  processing  of  all  traffic 
violation  notices.  This  shall  include  in- 
structing officers  In  the  proper  preparation 
of  traffic  violation  notices,  care  in  the  issu- 
ance of  violation  notices  so  as  to  avoid  un- 
necessary voiding  or  cancelling  of  tickets, 
and  the  absolute  necessity  for  all  tickets  be- 
ing legible.  Steps  shall  also  be  taken  to  in- 
sure that  all  traffic  violation  notices  are 
properly  accounted  for  and  that  they  are  re- 
viewed by  an  official  for  accuracy  and  legibil- 
ity at  the  time  they  are  turned  in  by  the 
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Issuing  officer.  Erasures,  alterations,  or 
strikeovers  shall  not  be  permitted. 

These  procedures  become  effective  imme- 
diately. 
By  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Police. 
Howard  V.  Covell. 
Deputy  Chief  of  Police, 

Executive  Officer. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Commis- 
sioners that  I  do  not  intend  to  let  them 
off  the  hook.  I  intend  to  continue  to  dis- 
close to  the  public  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  source  of  corruption  in  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia  involv- 
ing ticket  fixing. 

■  The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "A  Fix  Is  a  Fix  by  Any 
Name,"  written  by  George  Lardner,  Jr., 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
December  22, 1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Dec.  22, 
1964] 

A  Fix  Is   a   Fir.  by  Any   Name 

(By  George  Lardner,  Jr.) 

New  excuses  for  old  abuses  have  been 
sanctioned  by  the  District  Commissioners. 

With  straight  faces  painted  by  the  House 
District  Committee,  they  solemnly  an- 
nounced that  parking  tickets  could  no  longer 
be  "adjusted"  by  police. 

Henceforth  they  can  only  be  "canceled." 

A  fix  is  a  fix. 

Commissioners  Charles  M.  Duke  and  John 
B.  Duncan  called  for  the  new  version.  It 
requires  simply  a  little  more  speed  and  per- 
haps a  little  more  imagination. 

All  police  officials  have  to  do  Is  catch  the 
tickets  before  tliey  go  over  to  the  Central 
Violations  Bureau  of  General  Sessions  Court. 

That  leaves  men  of  influence,  their  rela- 
tives, friends,  and  constituents  only  12  to 
36  hours — on  the  average — to  catch  police. 

Walter  F.  Bramhall,  clerk  of  General  Ses- 
sions Court,  says  that  copies  of  traffic  tickets 
issued  by  police  are  supposed  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  Violations  Bureau  the  morning 
after  they're  issued. 

Most  of  them  come  in  on  time,  Bramhall 
says,  although  some  have  come  in  5  to  6 
days  late  in  the  past. 

Under  the  new  rules  of  the  game,  police 
brass  can  squelch  parking  tickets  until  then 
for  reasons  such  as  "faulty  meter,"  "sign  pro- 
hibiting parking  torn  down,"  or  any  other 
"factual  circumstances"  except  the  motor- 
ist's  personal    reason    for    parking   illegally. 

Up  to  now,  the  excuses  written  on  fixed 
tickets  have  been  timeworn,  homespun 
stuff  such  as  "official  business  for  a  Congres- 
man,"  "unaware  of  violation,"  and  "stranger 
In  town." 

Much  of  this,  of  course,  has  been  nonsense. 
There  is  little  reason  to  expect  that  the  new 
catchwords  dreamed  up  will  be  any  different. 

So  far  there  are  no  signs  that  the  new 
game  has  caught  on  yet.  But  that  doesn't 
mean  it  can't — or  won't — be  played. 

Lack  of  imagination  should  be  no  real  bar 
to  giving  it  a  whirl  either.  Under  the  old 
ticket-fixing  rules,  police  were  still  supposed 
to  write  down  the  reason  for  the  "adjust- 
ment," but  many  tickets  were  fixed  without 
any  reason  at  all  noted.  There's  nothing  in 
the  new  regulations  to  stop  this. 

Even  the  "stranger  in  town"  tune  may 
survive.  The  Commissioners  ordered  all  po- 
lice officers  "to  be  particularly  cautious  in  the 
issuance    of    tickets    to    vehicles    obviously 


being  operated  by  tourists."  Drivers  with 
out-of-town  plates  need  only  keep  a  suitcase 
in  the  back  seat  at  all  times. 

From  start  to  finish,  the  Commissioners 
have  been  dancing  on  a  congressional  string 
in  this  year's  ticket-fixing  episode. 

Their  unanimous  vote  in  June  to  ban  the 
practice  was  no  declaration  of  independence 
to  begin  with. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse,  Democrat,  of  Ore- 
gon, who  had  launched  an  investigation  of 
the  Police  Department,  charged  that  thou- 
sands of  tickets  had  been  fixed.  Commission- 
er Walter  N.  Tobriner,  who  oversees  the  De- 
p.irtment.  said  Morse  was  quite  right. 

The  ban  followed.  The  Hotjse  District 
Committee  cried  foul. 

The  Congressmen  liked  the  old  practice  of 
letting  police  precinct  captains,  their  depu- 
ties and  other  higher-ups  in  the  Department 
fix  tickets. 

Many  police  officials  said  they  were  glad  to 
get  the  monkey  off  their  backs,  but  the  Con- 
gressmen weren't. 

The  Commissioners  backed  down  to  mull 
things  over.  It  took  them  5  months.  The 
new  version  v/as  a  hollow  attempt  to  save 
face  by  mixing  the  rules  up  a  bit. 

Tobriner  voted  against  it,  but  Commission- 
er Duncan  doesn't  like  to  rock  the  congres- 
sional boat,  and  Commissioner  Duke  sorely 
wants  to  get  a  1-cent  increase  in  the  gas  tax 
out  of  the  House  District  Committee. 

What  Congress  wants.  Congress  gets.  Now 
its  Senator  Morse's  turn  again. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred.  * 

The  bill  (S.  33)  to  prohibit  the  fixing 
of  traffic  tickets  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, introduced  by  Mr.  Morse,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  "Hou^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  no  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  administratively  adjust  or  cancel  any 
summons  or  other  process  issued  by  an  of- 
ficer or  member  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Metropolitan  Police  force  in  connection  with 
a  violation  of  any  law  or  regulation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  relating  to  motor  ve- 
hicles or  the  control  of  traffic.  All  records  in 
connection  with  any  such  summons  or  other 
process  so  issued  shall  be  preserved  for  a 
period  of  five  years.  Ai||r  officer  or  employee 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  ninety  days  or  fined  not  more 
than  $300,  or  both. 


GARRISON  DIVERSION,  MISSOURI 
RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce a  bill,  for  appropriate  reference, 
cosponsored  by  three  of  my  colleagues, 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovERN]  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  in  connec- 
tion with  the  construction  of  the  Gar- 
rison Diversion.  Missouri  River  Basin 
project  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  pro- 
vide for  the  diversion  of  the  Missouri 
River  water  in  the  States  of  North  and 
South  Dakota  for  irrigation  purposes, 
for  industrial  and  municipal  use,  and  for 
lake  restoration;  also  for  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement. 

This  is  essentially  the  same  bill  which 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  previous 
Congress  by  a  unanimous  vote. 


I  hope  that  the  bill  will  receive  speedy 
approval  in  the  89th  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  the  bill  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received,  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  34)  to  make  certain  pro- 
visions in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Garrison  diversion  unit.  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project,  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  introduced  by  Mr. 
BuRDicK  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
general  plan  for  the  Missourl-Souris  unit 
of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project,  hereto- 
fore authorized  In  section  9  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  December  22,  1944  (58  Stat. 
887),  as  modified  by  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  contained  in  House 
Document  Numbered  325,  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, second  session,  is  confirmed  and  ap- 
proved under  the  designation  "Garrison  di- 
version unit,"  and  the  construction  of  a 
development  providing  for  the  Irrigation  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres,  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  water,  fish,  and  wildlife 
conservation  and  development,  recreation, 
flood  control,  and  other  project  purposes 
shall  be  prosecuted  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  set  out  in  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
report  dated  November  1962  (revised  May 
1963)  supplemental  report  to  said  House 
Document  Numbered  325. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  In  con- 
nection with  the  Garrison  diversion  unit  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  or  other- 
wise provide  for  basic  public  outdoor  recrea- 
tion facilities,  to  acquire  or  otherwise  to  In- 
clude within  the  unit  area  such  adjacent 
lands  or  interests  therein  as  are  necessary 
for  present  or  future  public  recreation  use, 
to  allocate  water  and  reservoir  capacity  to 
recreation,  and  to  provide  for  the  public 
use  and  enjoyment  of  unit  lands,  facili- 
ties, and  water  areas  in  a  manner  coordinated 
with  other  unit  purposes.  The  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
Federal  agencies  or  State  or  local  public 
bodies  for  the  operation,  maintenance,  and 
additional  development  of  unit  lands  or  fa- 
cilities, or  to  dispose  of  unit  lands  or  fa- 
cilities to  Federal  agencies  or  State  or  lo- 
cal public  bodies  by  lease,  transfer,  con- 
veyance, or  exchange,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  will  best  promote  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  such  lands  or  fa- 
cilities in  the  public  interest  for  recreation 
purposes.  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  any  such 
proposed  disposition  to  a  State  or  local  pub- 
lic body  by  transfer,  conveyance,  or  ex- 
change, or  by  lease  for  twenty-five  years  or 
more,  and  no  such  transfer,  conveyance,  or 
exchange  shall  be  effectuated  and  no  such 
lease  shall  be  executed  prior  to  sixty  calendar 
days  (which  sixty  days,  however.  shaU  not 
include  days  on  which  either  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  not  in  ses- 
sion because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  or  an  ad- 
journment sine  die)  from  the  date  of  such 
notification.  In  connection  with  the  fore- 
going undertakings  and  developments  for 
the  enhancement  of  flsh  and  wildlife  re- 
sources on  the  Garrison  diversion  unit:  (1) 
Federal  costs  incurred  specifically  for  land 
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and  basic  facilities  shall  be  nonreimbursa- 
ble; (2)  joint  costs  allocated  to  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement,  other 
than  those  hereafter  specified,  shall  in  the 
aggregate  be  nonreimbursable  to  the  extent 
they  do  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $13,000,000 
plus  4  per  centimi  of  the  cost  of  joint-use 
land  and  facilities  of  the  unit  in  excess  of 
$100,000,000:  (3)  joint  co.'ts  allocated  to  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement  which  are  attrib- 
utable to  migratory  waterfowl  production 
habitat  benefits  shall  be  nonreimbursable: 
and  (4)  other  Federal  costs,  including  sepa- 
rable joint  costs,  allocated  to  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  shall  in  the 
aggregate  be  nonreimbursable  up  to  a  limit 
of  $2,500,000.  Provision  shall  be  mnde  for 
the  reimbursement,  for  the  contribution  by 
non-Federal  interests,  or  for  the  reallocation 
of  costs  allocated  to  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement  in  excess  of  the  fore- 
going limit  under  one  or  a  combination  of 
the  following  methods  as  may  be  deter- 
mined appropriate  by  the  Secretary:  (1) 
provision  by  non-Federal  interests  of  land 
or  interests  therein  or  facilities  required  for 
the  unit:  (2)  payment  or  repayment,  with 
incerest  at  a  rate  comparable  to  that  pro- 
vided in  section  4(a)  of  this  Act.  pursuant 
to  agreement  with  one  or  more  non-Federal 
public  bodies:  (3)  reallocation  to  other  proj- 
ect functions  in  the  same  proportion  as  joint 
costs  are  allocated  among  such  functions. 
Costs  of  means  and  measures  to  prevent  loss 
of  and  damage  to  fish  and  wildlife  shall  be 
treated  as  imit  costs  and  allocated  to  the 
other  unit  purposes.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  Act.  "joint-use  land  and  facilities" 
shall  mean  land  and  facilities  serving  two 
or  more  unit  purposes,  one  of  which  is  rec- 
reation or  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement. 
Nothing  herein  shall  limit  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  granted  by  existing  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  recreation,  development  of 
water  resource  projects,  or  disposition  of 
public  lands  for  recreational  purposes. 

Sec.  3.  The  Garrison  diversion  tmit  shall 
be  integrated  physically  and  financially 
with  the  other  Federal  works  constructed  or 
authorized  to  be  constructed  under  the  com- 
prehensive plan  approved  by  section  9  of  the 
Act  of  December  22,  1944,  as  amended  and 
supplemented.  The  Secretary  shall  give  con- 
sideration to  returning  to  the  Missouri  River 
to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  such  of  the 
return  flows  as  are  not  required  for  bene- 
ficial purposes. 

Sec.  4  (a)  The  interest  rate  used  for  com- 
puting interest  during  con.struction  and  in- 
terest on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  capital 
costs  allocated  to  interest-bearing  features  of 
the  Garrison  diversion  unit  as  authorized  in 
this  Act  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  as  of  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  construction  is  initiated, 
on  the  basis  of  the  computed  average  interest 
rate  payable  by  the  Treasury  upon  its  out- 
standing marlcetable  public  obligations, 
which  are  neither  due  or  callable  for  redemp- 
tion for  fifteen  years  from  date  of  issue. 

(b)  From  and  after  July  1,  1965,  the  in- 
terest rat«  on  the  unamortized  balance  of  the 
investment  allocated  to  commercial  power  in 
facilities  constructed  or  under  construction 
on  June  30,  1965,  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin,  the  com- 
mercial power  from  which  is  marketed  bv  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  in  the  trans- 
mission and  marketing  facilities  associated 
therewith,  shall  be  2'^  per  centum  per 
annum. 

Sec.  5.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  water  from 
the  project  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be 
delivered  to  any  water  user  for  the  produc- 
tion on  newly  irrigated  lands  of  any  basic 
agricultural  commodity,  as  defined  in  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  or  any  amendment 


tiiercof,  if  the  total  supply  of  such  com- 
modity for  the  marketing  year  in  whicli  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  would  normally  be  marketed 
is  in  excess  of  the  normal  supply  as  defined 
In  section  301(b)  ( 10)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  calls  for  an  increase 
in  production  of  such  commodity  in  the  In- 
terest of  national  security. 

Sec.  6.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  Garrison 
diversion  unit  as  atithorized  in  this  Act,  the 
sum  of  $207,000,000,  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  justified  by  reason 
of  ordinary  fluctuations  In  construction  costs 
as  indicated  by  engineering  cost  indexes  ap- 
plicable to  the  types  of  construction  Involved 
herein.  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  additional  sums  as  may  be 
required  for  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  unit. 


EXTENSION  OP  OUR  FISHING  AREA 
TO  12  MILES 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
intro(3ucing  today  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senators  Pastore  and  Muskie,  a  bill 
designed  to  conserve  the  offshore  fishery 
resources  of  the  United  States  to  author- 
ize the  extension  of  the  territorial  waters 
of  our  Nation  and  its  territories  to  12 
miles.  The  bill  is  identical  to  S.  1816, 
which  I  introduced  in  the  88th  Congress. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  pro- 
posed legislation  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  and 
that  the  bill  lie  on  the  table  for  10  days. 

We  must  face  up  to  the  grim  reality 
that  our  once  great  fishing  industiy  is  in 
trouble.  The  88th  Congress  wisely  took 
a  long-overdue  first  step  to  help  U.S. 
fishermen  when  it  approved  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  which 
makes  it  possible  to  fine  or  imprison  vio- 
lators of  our  coastal  waters  who  come 
inside  our  3-mile  limit.  But  the  need 
persists  to  extend  our  territorial  waters 
and  give  our  fishermen  a  wider  area  in 
which  to  fish  unmolested  by  foreign 
competition. 

Today,  49  nations  have  extended  their 
territorial  waters  to  12  miles  or  more  and 
at  the  same  time  foreign  vessels  are  fish- 
inf  off  our  shores  in  ever-increasing 
numbers. 

In  1963  these  sea  farmers  from  other 
nations  hai-vested  fish  off  New  England, 
off  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  Bering  Sea,  and 
in  the  North  Pacific  off  Alaska. 

Last  year  was  the  first  time  in  our  Na- 
tion's history  that  more  than  half  of  our 
fish  supply — 56  percent — of  fishery  prod- 
ucts was  imported.  Tlie  percentage  of 
fisheiT  products  imported  in  this  country 
has  doubled  since  1950. 

According  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  nearly  300  Soviet  vessels  oper- 
ated off  New  England  in  1963:  the  total 
is  one-third  more  than  in  1962.  Even 
as  this  occurred,  even  as  foreign  fisher- 
men took  more  fish  in  our  waters,  our 
catch  off  the  coasts  of  foreign  countries 
declined.  The  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  tells  me  that  in  1954  our  fisher- 
men took  574  million  pounds  of  fish  on 
the  high  seas  off  Canada  and  Central 
and  South  American  countries  compared 


with  only  429  million  pounds  in  1963. 
This  is  a  decline  of  145  million  pounds 
in  one  decade. 

Let  us  look  at  the  fish  import  statis- 
tics. 

In  1963,  we  imported  a  total  of  6.5  bil- 
lion  pounds  of  fishery  products.  The 
previous  high  in  1962  w^as  1.5  billion 
pounds  less — or  5  billion  pounds. 

Our  imports  of  groundfish  and  ocean 
perch  fillets,  including  blocks  and  slabs, 
went  up  to  232  million  pounds  from  221 
million  pounds  in  1962. 

Our  imports  of  scallops  went  up  to 
13.3  million  pounds  from  11.6  million 
pounds  in  1962. 

Our  imports  of  shrimp  climbed  to  151.5 
million  pounds  from  the  previous  1962 
high  of  141.2  million  pounds. 

We  ate  more  oysters.  Our  imports  in 
1963  totaled  8.3  million  pounds  of  oysters, 
up  from  the  previous  1962  high  of  7.8 
million  pounds. 

We  imported  more  fish  meal  and  scrap. 
The  1963  total  of  fish  meal  and  scrap 
was  382,400  tons  as  opposed  to  the  previ- 
ous high  in  1962  of  252,300  tons. 

What  did  our  fishermen  do?  Their 
catches  of  flounders,  tuna,  clams,  blue 
crabs,  king  crabs,  dungeness  crabs  and 
Oregon  shrimp  established  new  records. 
But  our  catches  of  Pacific  halibut,  Maine 
herring,  Alaska  herring,  jack  and  Pa- 
cific mackerel,  menhaden,  salmon.  Pacific 
sardines,  tuna,  and  oysters  did  not  in- 
crease. The  oyster  production  in  fact 
dropped  to  a  new  low. 

How  did  Alaska  participate  in  the  na- 
tional fishing  picture? 

First.  Halibut  landings  in  Ketchikan 
and  Petersburg  dropped  and  depressed 
the  national  catch; 

Second.  The  herring  catch,  smallest 
since  1917.  was  about  31  million  pounds 
or  8  percent  less  than  in  1962; 

Third.  The  salmon  catch  of  red,  chum, 
and  pink  salmon  decreased  by  60  mil- 
lion pounds; 

Fourth.  The  dungeness  crab  catch 
totaled  a  record  11.8  million  pounds  or 
som.e  3  million  pounds  more  than  in  the 
previous  year; 

Fifth.  The  Alaska  king  crab  take  of  77 
million  pounds  was  recordbreaking,  ex- 
ceeding by  24  million  pounds  the  1962 
figure; 

Sixth.  The  shrimp  catch  of  plus-14 
million  pounds  was  2.5  million  pounds 
less  than  in  1962. 

The  lowered  salmon  catch  in  turn  de- 
pressed the  Alaska  salmon  pack  by  708,- 
000  cases. 

Thus,  in  but  two  instances — the  taking 
of  king  and  dungeness  crabs — has  the 
Alaska  fisherman  been  able  to  increase 
his  catch.  His  halibut,  herring,  and 
shrimp  catches  dropped.  Worse — the 
statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  show  that  fishing  in  all  parts 
of  the  Nation  could  be  a  great  deal  better. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  there  be  printed  a 
table  showing  the  world  fish  catch  of  the 
10  leading  nations  for  the  years  1960, 
1961,  and  1962.  The  United  States  holds 
to  fifth  place  but  the  four  leading  nations 
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catch  increasingly  larger  amounts  and 
statistics  as  to  the  actual  take  of  main- 
land China  simply  do  not  exist. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


World  fish  catch 


Country 


Japan- 

Peru :-;-- jV 

Cliina  (mainland) 

Russia-  

rnitcil  States 

Norway 

Canada.. 

Spain 

India 

United  Kingdom . 


19C0 


Pounds 
(billion) 


13.7 

7.8 
U.l 

6.7 

6.2 

3.5 

2.047 

2.1 

2.6 

2.037 


Percent 


16.4 
9.4 

13.3 
8.1 
7.5 
4.2 
2.5 
2.5 
3.1 
2.4 


190.1 


1962 


Pounds 
(biUion) 


14.79 
11.56 
11.07 
7.  IR 
6.48 
3.33 
2.25 
2.21 
2.12 
1.98 


Percent 


16.3 
12.7 
112.2 
7.9 
7.1 
3  7 
2.5 
2.5 
2.3 
2.2 


Pounds 
(billion) 


l."!.  13 
15.00 
11.07 
7.98 
6.47 
2.95 
2.40 
2.22 
2. 15 
2.08 


Percent 


1.5.3 
1.5.3 
>  11.2 
8.1 
6.6 
3.0 
2.5 
2.3 
2.2 
2.1 


1  Uasod  ou  1959  data. 

Source:  Information  supplied  l>y  llie  Dopartnieiit  of  tlie  Interior,  Mar,  4, 19G4. 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  upon 
first  introducing  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion on  June  28,  1963,  I  described  the 
3-mile  limit  as  an  albatross  around  the 
neck  of  U.S.  fishermen.  The  albatross 
is  still  there  and  its  victims— the  fisher- 
men—are weaker.  It  it  disheartening  to 
be  told  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
that  our  fishing  catch  of  both  edible  and 
nonedible  items  dechned  in  1963. 

The  catch  of  4,750  million  pounds  in 
1963  was  11  percent  less  than  the  record 
5,534  million  pounds  taken  in  1962. 
Fishermen  also  suffered  a  financial  loss 
for  they  received  $378  million  for  that 
catch  or  5  percent  less  than  the  record 
$396  million  received  in  1962. 

While  w-e  keep  our  wornout  3 -mile 
limit,  other  nations  catch  our  fish,  there- 
by forcing  U.S.  consumers  to  buy  part 
of  the  foreign  catch  to  supplement  our 
short  supply.    It  makes  no  sense. 

We  keep  our  3-mile  limit  which  is  an 
obsolete  provision  dating  from  days  when 
3  miles  was  the  approximate  distance  a 
cannonball  from  a  shore  battery  could 
hit  a  hostile  vessel.  In  other  words,  the 
3-mlle  limit  was  a  development  of  a  na- 
tional defense  measure  which  had  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  fishing. 

Is  it  not  silly  and  defensively  unsound 
of  us  to  keep  that  limitation  and  expose 
our  shores  to  perhaps  unfriendly  eyes 
at  this  moment  in  world  history  when  49 
nations  have  tossed  aside  the  outdated 
concept 

The  following  countries,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 1, 1964,  according  to  information  sup- 
plied by  the  Library  of  Congress,  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service,  claim  territo- 
rial limits  or  zones  for  special  purposes, 
including  fishing,  which  extend  to  at  least 
12  miles  from  the  coasts:  Albania,  Al- 
geria, Brazil,  Bulgaria.  Byelorussian 
S.S.R..  Cambodia,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Chile, 
Communist  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cyprus.  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Guate- 
mala, Guinea.  Iceland,  India,  Indonesia, 
Iran,  Republic  of  Korea,  Libya,  Malagasy 
Republic.  Morocco.  Norway,  Panama, 
Peru,  Rumania.  Saudi  Arabia.  Senegal. 
South  Africa,  Sudan.  Syria,  Tanzania, 
Thailand.  Togo,  Tunisia.  Turkey.  Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic, United  Kingdom,  Uruguay,  Vene- 
zuela, Vietnam  (South). 


It  is  expected  that  the  following  na- 
tions will  shortly  ratify  the  European 
Fishery  Convention  of  1964  which  claims 
a  3 -mile  territorial  sea  plus  3  miles  ex- 
clusive fishing  zone  plus  6  additional 
miles  w^hich  is  restricted  to  nations  party 
to  the  convention:  Denmark,  France, 
Ireland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  The  Nether- 
lands, Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden. 

So  the  total  may  climb  to  58  countries 
claiming  jurisdiction  over  at  least  12 
miles  of  territorial  sea  for  fishing  pur- 
poses. 

On  earlier  occasions,  both  in  this 
Chamber  and  elsewhere,  I  have  discussed 
the  need  to  extend  our  territorial  wa- 
ters for  fishing  purposes  to  12  miles. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks I  made  before  the  16th  annual 
session  of  the  Gulf  and  Caribbean  Fish- 
eries Institute  held  in  Miami,  Fla.,  No- 
vember 11,  1963,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Our    Fisheries    Need    Gre.ater    and    Firmer 

Support   and   a    12-Mile   Limit 

(Speech   by   Senator  Gritening   given    at 

Miami,  Fla.,  November  11, 1963) 
Friends  and  members  meeting  at  the  16th 
annual  session  of  the  Gulf  and  Caribbean 
Fisheries  Institute,  a  little  over  4  months 
ago,  I  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate  which 
sought  to  extend  our  fishing  limits  from 
the  present  and  traditional  3  nautical  miles 
from  our  coasts  to  12  miles,  and  at  the  same 
time  avoid  some  of  the  conflicting  views 
and  interests  among  our  diverse  American 
Ashing  groups. 

The  reason  for  this  precaution  was  that 
we  are  not — and  when  I  say  "we"  I  mean  our 
fishermen  and  those  concerned  with  our 
fishermen — are  not  entirely  united  on  the 
desirability  of  extending  these  limits  an  ad- 
ditional 9  miles,  although  I  am  convinced 
that  a  substantial  majority  of  tlieni  are. 

So,  the  bill  provided  that  whenever  the 
Governor  of  any  State  or  territory  alleged, 
by  petition  to  the  President,  that  the  fishing 
by  nationals  of  other  nations  in  some  or 
all  of  the  coast.il  waters  lying  within  the 
12  miles  of  the  shores  of  s\ich  State  or  ter- 
ritory was  of  such  intensity  or  magnitude, 
or  of  a  character  to  endanger  the  fishery  re- 
source within  that  area,  the  President  should 
appoint  a  factfinding  board  which  would 
investigate  the  allegations  of  the  Gover- 
nor and  report  witliin  90  days;  that  if  the 
report  sustained  the  contention  of  the  Gov- 
ernor,  as  it  probably  would,  the  President 


could  prohibit  by  decree  the  fishing  of  these 
nationals  in  the  waters  of  that  State  up  to 
12  miles  or  he  could  provide  other  regula- 
tions which  would  limit  the  extent  of  their 
fishing,  the  type  of  their  gear,  and  establish 
other  restrictions  that  seemed  necessary. 

One  purpose  of  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion was  to  call  attention  to  the  need  of 
action  regarding  the  obsolete  3-mile  limit. 
In  my  remarks  to  the  Senate  I  referred  to 
that  3-mile  limit  as  an  "albatross  hung 
around  every  fisherman's  neck."  For  I 
am  saying  to  you  very  frankly  that  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  12-mile  limit  for  the  entire 
United  States.  I  think  it  is  overdue.  The 
3-mile  limit  is  an  outmoded  conception  dat- 
ing fcom  the  days  of  the  cannon  that  shot 
round  iron  balls  whose  effective  range  was 
estimated  to  be  approximately  3  miles.  In 
other  words,  the  3-mile  limit  was  a  de- 
velopment of  a  national  defense  measiire 
which  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
fishing.  For  long  the  3-mile  limit  was  com- 
mon to  all  nations  with  seacoasts. 

While  there  has  been  a  lot  of  discxisslon 
concerning  these  limits  for  years  and  the 
pros  and  cons  of  changing  them,  there  has 
been  no  concerted  action.  International 
conferences  to  change  these  limits  have 
never  developed  a  sufficient  agreement  to 
make  possible  multilateral  action  or  univer- 
sal action.  So  what  actually  has  happened 
recently  is  that  individual  nations  have 
taken  it  upon  themselves  to  extend  these 
limits  to  whatever  seemed  to  them  to  be 
best  for  their  nationals,  and  varyingly  to 
hope  and  assume  that  each  could  make  its 
prescription  prevail  on  others.  But  Uncle 
Sam,  being  generally  good  natured  and  per- 
haps in  his  maturity  a  little  timid,  has  hesi- 
tated to  take  such  action  partly  because  of 
concern  for  international  relations,  but  also 
because  there  were  differences  of  opinion  in 
our  own  fishing  family. 

These  differences  of  opinion  have  become 
less  and  less  valid  because  they  were  largely 
based  on  the  desire  of  some  of  our  fishermen 
to  fish  as  close  to  the  3-mile  limits  of 
other  nations  as  possible  and  did  not  wish 
to  stimulate  those  nations  into  retaliatory 
measures  if  the  United  States  proclaimed  a 
12-mile  limit  for  Itself.  That  situation  has 
been  rapidly  disappearing  as  other  nations 
have  acted  or  claimed  extensions  of  their 
fishing  areas,  and  I  suspect  that  before  long 
we  shall  move  closer  to  unanimity  among 
American  fishermen  In  supporting  a  12-mile 
limit  for  our  fisheries. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  this  is  for  fish- 
eries only  and  that  Is  what  our  discussion  is 
about,  because  there  are  some  military  or 
naval  aspects,  and  extension  of  the  limit  to 
12  miles  for  purposes  other  than  fishing  clash 
with  some  conceptions  of  our  Defense  Es- 
tablishment. 

Actuallv,  the  United  States  has  in  the  past 
been  a  retarding  agent  in  promoting  change. 
When  the  Hague  Codification  Conference 
met  in  1930  under  the  auspices  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  United  States  favored  con- 
tinuation of  the  3-mile  limit  which  was 
then  supported  by  the  United  Kingdom  and 
by  its  former  colonies  or  associates  in  the 
British  Emoire— Canada.  India,  Ireland,  and 
South  Africa,  as  well  as  by  the  Netherlands, 
Greece,  Denmark,  and  China.  Favoring  4 
miles  were  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  and 
Iceland.  Six  miles  was  sought  by  Italy, 
Yugoslavia.  Rumania,  Brazil,  and  Colombia. 
Portugal  reached  for  12  miles.  No  agreement 
was  reached  at  this  Conference. 

Another  conference,  after  long  preparation 
in  which  86  nations  were  represented,  met 
in  1958  known  as  the  Geneva  Conference  of 
the  Law  of  the  Sea.  At  that  gathering  21 
countries,  including  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  claimed  3  miles.  In 
that  category  were  also  Australia.  Belgium, 
Brazil,  Canada,  China.  Cuba,  Denmark,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  France,  Japan,  Jordan, 
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Liberia,  Malaya,  the  Netherlands.  New  Zea- 
land, Pakistan,  Poland,  South  Africa,  and 
Tunisia.  Again  Norway  and  Sweden.  Fin- 
land, and  Iceland  favored  4  miles.  Cambodia 
claimed  5  miles. 

I^'elve  countries  claimed  6  miles — Ceylon, 
Colombia,  Greece,  India,  Iran,  Israel,  Portu- 
gal, Spain,  Thailand,  Uruguay,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. Mexico  claimed  9  miles  and  Albania 
10.  By  this  time,  11  countries  were  claiming 
12  miles — Bulgaria,  Ecuador,  Ethiopia,  Gua- 
temala. Indonesia,  Libya,  Rumania,  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  and  Venezuela.  Chile,  Costa  Rica. 
Salvador,  and  Peru  put  In  a  claim  for  200 
miles,  while  Argentina,  Korea,  Nicaragua, 
and  Panama  sought  to  claim  their  con- 
tinental shelves.  At  this  Conference,  Soviet 
Russia  and  the  Arab  bloc  Insisted  on  12 
miles,  while  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  led  the  fight  for  the  status 
quo — namely,  3  miles.  Late  in  the  Confer- 
ence the  U.S.  delegation  offered  a  com- 
promise. It  proposed  a  6-mile  limit  with  an 
additional  6-mile  contigxious  zone  In  which 
the  coastal  nation  would  have  exclusive  Ash- 
ing rights,  subject  only  to  "historic  rights" 
for  countries  whose  nationals  had  fished  in 
the  area  for  the  5  previous  years.  This  com- 
promise failed  to  receive  the  two-thirds  vote 
required  for  adoption  as  a  Conference  rec- 
ommendation. 

Two  years  later,  in  1960.  there  was  another 
conference — the  Second  Geneva  Conference 
on  the  Law  of  the  Sea.  This  time  the  Con- 
ference began  with  the  proposal  that  failed 
in  the  closing  hours  of  the  1958  Conference, 
with  the  added  qualification  that  after  an 
Initial  10  years  the  right  of  the  states  to 
fish  within  12  miles  would  end  unless  bi- 
lateral treaties  could  meanwhile  be  negoti- 
ated. In  this  Conference  the  proposal  fell 
short  of  one  vote  of  the  necessary  two-thirds. 
With  82  nations  voting  and  5  abstentions,  the 
proposal  received  54  votes  to  28  against.  A 
shift  of  1  vote  would  have  made  it  55  lor  to 
27  against,  the  needed  two-thirds  majority. 
But  let  us  remember  that  even  after  such  a 
favorable  vote  there  would  be  no  compulsion 
for  nations  to  carry  out  the  findings  of  the 
Conference.  A  subsequent  treaty  with  each 
nation,  or  a  multilateral  treaty  of  ratifica- 
tion, would  have  been  needed  and  there  was 
no  guarantee  or  certainty  that  this  would 
follow  and  that  such  treaties  could  be  suc- 
cessfully negotiated. 

This  brief  summary  of  recent  history  on 
the  extent  of  territorial  waters  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  inter- 
national agreement.  The  United  States  has 
been  making  efforts  to  secure  such  agree- 
ment.    This  Is  a  praiseworthy  objective if 

attainable. 

The  United  States  has.  In  recent  years,  been 
suffering  from  what  might  be  termed  a  power 
inferiority  complex.  Because  we  are  power- 
ful, we  hesitate  to  assert  that  power.  We 
demur  at  asserting  it  because  of  a  well-inten- 
tioned and  idealistic  desire  to  show  the  world 
that  we  believe  in  negotiation,  arbitration 
and  decisions  arrived  at  by  mutual  consent. 
If  possible,  of  vexatious  international  prob- 
lems. That  Is  a  fine  Ideal  and  a  high  pur- 
pose, which  I  applaud  and  which  someday 
may  prevail  in  the  world.  There  Is  an  old 
saying  to  the  effect  it  Is  well  to  have  a  giant's 
strength  but  it  is  tyrannous  to  avail  one- 
self of  it.  Well,  neither  Is  it  desirable  to 
have  Lilliputians  truss  up  and  hamstring 
the  giant  through  unwillingness  on  his  part 
to  use  his  giant's  strength  to  protect  his 
nationals'  interest.  For  Indeed  events  are 
outrunning  the  worthy  high  purposes  but 
languid  action  of  some  aspects  of  our  na- 
tional policy.  While  the  United  States  is 
striving  for  international  agreements,  other 
nations  are  going  it  alone. 

On  June  4  last,  Canadian  Prime  Minister 
Lester  Pearson,  addressing  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  declared  that  the  time  had  come 
to  "take  firm  and  national  action  to  protect 


Canada's  fishing  Industry."  Commenting  on 
the  growing  number  of  foreign  fishing  opera- 
tions which  threatened  to  deplete  his  nation's 
offshore  fishery  resources,  Canada's  chief  ex- 
ecutive declared: 

"The  Canadian  Oovernment  has  decided 
to  establish  a  12-mile  exclusive  fisheries  zone 
along  the  whole  of  Canada's  coastline  as  of 
mid-May  1964,  and  to  Implement  the  straight 
baseline  system  at  the  same  time  as  the  basis 
from  which  Canada's  territorial  sea  and  ex- 
clusive fisheries  zone  shall  be  measured." 

I  can  only  applaud  Canada's  action  as  a 
vigorous  move  to  protect  Its  nationals'  fish- 
ing interests. 

Other  nations,  too,  are  moving — and  mov- 
ing unllateraUy.  Ecuador— little  Ecuador— 
a  country  with  no  great  political  stability 
and  seeking  our  financial  aid  under  Uncle 
Sam's  generous  foreign  assistance  program 
and  receiving  It — to  date  to  the  extent  of 
$152  million — seized  two  American  fishing 
vessels  and  arrested  their  crews,  although 
they  were  fishing  more  than  12  miles  from 
shore,  since  Ecuado^  claimed  exclusive  fish- 
ing Jurisdiction  up  to  200  miles.  The  crews 
were  brought  into  the  harbor  and  kept  Im- 
prisoned on  their  vessels  for  3  weeks,  a  plain, 
unmitigated  outrage.  Then  the  two  ships 
were  fined  $12,086  and  $14,186  respectively. 
We  may  well  contrast  the  absence  of  vig- 
orous action  by  our  State  Department  in  this 
case  with  its  action  In  Alaska,  where  It  In- 
sisted that  the  crews  of  the  Japanese  vessels 
arrested  by  Governor  Egan,  when  they  were 
caught  fishing  within  3  miles  of  Alaska's 
coast,  be  released  without  trial,  although 
In  their  case  they  could  only  have  been  fined 
for  failure  to  have  fishing  licenses  and  for 
violation  of  the  conservation  practices  pre- 
vailing in  our  waters. 

There  have  been  other  cases  in  Ecuador 
and  similar  to  these  of  harassment  of  Ameri- 
can fishing  boats  off  the  shores  of  other 
Latin  American  countries,  and  It  is  high 
time  that  we  had  a  clear-cut  understanding 
as  to  what  they  may  and  may  not  do,  and 
not  be  subject  to  the  arbitrary,  brutal,  and 
ruthless  maltreatment  to  which  these  Ameri- 
can fishermen  have  been  subjected.  Sub- 
mission to  such  maltreatment  does  not  instill 
respect  either  for  the  country  guilty  thereof 
or  for  the  United  States  which  accepts  It 
passively. 

As  you  know,  I  was  asked  to  present  a 
WTitten  copy  of  this  address,  which  required 
my  writing  it  a  week  in  advance;  and  when 
I  wrote  it,  I  said,  at  this  point:  "I  expect 
that  this  issue  will  come  up  in  the  current 
debate  on  foreign  aid  and  that  legislation 
will  be  proposed  to  obviate  such  occurrences 
In  the  future." 

Well,  it  has  come  up.  It  took  place  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, November  6  and  7.  At  that  time,  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  sponsored 
by  the  two  California  Senators — Senator 
Thomas  Kttchel.  Republican,  and  Senator 
Clair  Engle,  Democrat — provided  as  follows: 
"No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  act  to  any  country  which  (1)  has  ex- 
tended or  hereafter  extends  its  jvu-isdlction 
for  fishing  purposes  over  any  area  of  the  high 
seas  beyond  that  recognized  by  the  United 
States,  and  (2)  hereafter  Imposes  any  penalty 
or  sanction  against  any  U.S.  fishing  vessel  on 
account  of  its  fishing  activities  in  such  area. 
The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  applicable  in  any  case  in  which  the  ex- 
tension of  Jurisdiction  is  made  pursuant  to 
international  agreement  in  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party." 

The  amendement  was  vigorously  supported 
both  by  my  colleague.  Senator  Bartlett,  and 
by  me.  It  was  opposed  by  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  but  it  passed  by  a 
vote  of  57  to  29. 

An  unusual  parliamentary  situation  devel- 
oped. It  is  customary,  immediately  after  a 
vote  has  been  taken,  for  the  leader  on  the 
winning  side  to  move  for  reconsideration  of 


the  bUl  and  then  have  another  Senator,  siml- 
larly  on  the  winning  side,  to  move  that  the 
move  for  reconsideration  be  laid  on  the  table 
The  purpose  of  this  is  to  make  the  decision 
final  and  not  to  permit  reconsideration  at  a 
future  date. 

Before  the  move  for  reconsideration  could 
be  offered  by  Senator  Kuchel  in  behalf  of  the 
Kuchel-Engle  amendment,  Senator  Long  of 
Louisiana  obtained  the  fioor  and  spoke  very 
emphatically  against  the  amendment.  He 
succeeded  in  swinging  a  few  votes  but  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  motion  for  recon- 
sideration to  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  amendment,  of  course,  will  still  have 
to  be  approved  in  conference,  since  It  is  not 
in  the  House  version  of  the  bill,  and  I  think 
you  can  be  reasonably  sure  that  strong  ef- 
forts will  be  made  by  the  opponents  to  secure 
Its  deletion  in  conference. 

But  there  is  more  than  that  to  prompt  the 
United  States  to  act.  Foreign  fishing  vessels 
in  increasing  numbers  are  also  appearing  off 
our  shores,  in  waters  traditionally  fished  by 
American  vessels.  They  have  been  off  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  Maine  to  Florida  and  off 
our  gulf  coasts. 

Soviet  Russia  is  going  after  the  fisheries  all 
over  the  world  with  effectiveness,  determina- 
tion, and  ruthlessness  that  threatens  our 
fisheries  and  the  livelihood  of  our  fishermen. 
The  Japanese  likewise  have  become  more 
and  more  aggressive.  In  1956  the  United 
States  ranked  second  only  to  Japan  as  a 
fishing  nation.  By  1961,  5  years  later,  the 
United  States  had  dropped  to  fifth  place 
among  nations  in  the  size  of  its  catch.  We 
are  now  behind  not  only  Japan,  but  behind 
Soviet  Russia,  Red  China,  and  Peru.  That 
Is  not  a  position  of  which  we  should  be 
proud.  Nor  is  it  a  trend  that  we  can  or 
should  continue  to  tolerate. 

While  the  world's  annual  fish  catch  has 
doubled  in  the  last  15  years,  the  U.S.  share 
of  that  increase  has  been  negligible.  But 
what  has  increased  is  our  fisheries  importa- 
tion, which  has,  since  1940.  grown  approxi- 
mately 400  percent.  A  determined  national 
policy,  geared  to  the  national  interest,  could 
rectify  that  condition. 

To  be  sure  our  dilemma  is  a  complex  one 
and  I  shall  shortly  touch  on  some  of  its 
problems  and  proposed  remedies.  But 
among  the  remedies  which  will  be  decidedly 
beneficial  is  the  extension  of  our  fishing 
preserves  at  least  to  the  12-mile  limit  with 
appropriate  baselines  between  headlands. 

The  bill,  S.  1816,  of  which  I  spoke  earlier, 
cosponsored  by  Senator  Ed  Musjkie,  of 
Maine — thus  evidencing  support  from  our 
easternmost  and  westernmost  States— has 
not  been  acted  upon.  The  reason  for  the  de- 
lay is,  in  part,  the  desire  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  complete  negotiations  with  some  of 
the  nations  which  are  already  asserting,  or 
preparing  to  assert,  exclusive  control  of 
coastal  waters  beyond  the  3-mile  limit. 
Among  these  is  Canada,  whose  announced 
purpose  to  extend  its  limits  to  12  miles  next 
May  would — unless  we  reach  an  agreement — 
deprive  some  of  our  American  fishermen  of 
long-frequented  fishing  grounds. 

Central  and  South  American  nations  have 
made  similar  departures,  and  while  our  Gov- 
ernment has  "reserved  all  its  rights,"  as  the 
diplomatic  phrase  goes,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
just  what  those  reservations  of  our  rights 
mean.  In  any  event,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
cannot  wait  much  longer  before  taking  action 
ourselves. 

The  urgency  for  action  is  brought  home  to 
us  particularly  in  Alaska  by  not  merely  the 
invasion  of  our  waters  by  Japanese  and  Rus- 
sian fishing  fieets,  but  their  actual  penetra- 
tion inside  the  3-mile  limit  and  the  taking 
of  fish  inside  it.  One  may  suspect  that  the 
Russians  are  there  also  for  purposes  of 
observation. 

In  the  summer  of  1962,  Gov.  William  Egan, 
of  Alaska,  apprised  of  Japanese  fishing  ves- 
sels   moving    into    the    waters    of    Shellkof 
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strait  a  body  of  water  lying  between  Kodiak 
Isl&ad  and  the  mainland,  long  fished  ex- 
clusively by  Americans,  wrote  a  vigorous  pro- 
test to  the  State  Department  requesting  ef- 
fective action  to  prevent  the  Japanese  In- 
cursion Hearing  nothing,  he  followed  this 
UP  with  a  telegram.  Still  getting  no  re- 
sDonse,  he  telephoned  and  got  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  on  the  line.  This  was, 
the  Acting  Secretary  said,  the  first  he  had 
heard  of  the  difficulty.  The  best  Governor 
Egan  could  exact  from  him  was  the  promise 
t<J  send  an  observer.  Governor  Egan  was 
caiistlc  over  the  phone.  But,  more  Im- 
portant, defying  precedent,  he  decided  to  act. 
He  sent  the  Alaska  National  Guard  to  board 
two  Japanese  vessels  clearly  within  these 
waters,  arrested  the  captains  and  crews,  and 
ordered  them  brought  to  court. 

This  forthright  action  was  displeasing  to 
the  State  Department,  and  produced  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Post,  the  Capital's 
only  morning  daily,  highly  critical  of  Gov- 
ernor Egan.  It  pointed  out  that  he  had  im- 
properly taken  upon  himself  a  Federal  func- 
tion and  chided  him  for  not  knowing  the 
limits  of  a  State  Governor's  authority. 

However,  his  action  received  the  virtually 
unanimous  and  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
people  of  Alaska.  In  fact,  there  are  many 
who  believe  this  brought  about  his  reelection 
in  1962.  The  pioneer  spirit,  still  character- 
istic of  "the  last  frontier"  takes  many  forms. 
Governor  Egan's  pioneering  received  the 
hearty  approval  of  Alaska's  congressional 
delegation. 

At  the  request  of  tlie  State  Department, 
the  offending  Japanese  fishermen  were  re- 
leased. Actually,  there  was  at  the  time  no 
penalty  for  the  violation  of  our  3 -mile  limit. 
But  the  captain  and  crew  could  have  been 
fined  for  not  having  an  Alaska  fishing  li- 
cense and  for  violation  of  conservation  reg- 
ulations related  to  the  type  of  their  ship's 
gear,  for  their  nets  were  fine  meshed  and 
take  everything,  old  and  young,  large  and 
small. 

Since  that  time.  I  am  happy  to  report,  leg- 
islation has  been  introduced  In  Congress  to 
provide  fines  up  to  $10,000  and  imprison- 
ment up  to  1  year  for  the  violation  of  our 
coastal  waters;  that  is,  penetration  by  for- 
eign vessels  within  the  3-mile  limit.  It,  S. 
1988,  has  passed  the  Senate,  in  large  part  due 
to  the  efforts  of  Senator  Warren  Magnuson, 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee,  and 
of  my  Alaska  colleague,  Bob  Bartlett,  and  is 
awaiting  action  In  the  House,  where  I  am 
confident  it  will  also  be  approved.  If  the 
United  States  extends  its  fishing  limits  to  12 
miles,  these  penalties  will  apply  without  need 
of  any  amendatory  legislation. 

The  need  for  both  the  penalties  and  the 
extension  is  further  demonstrated  by  actions 
of  the  Russian  fishing  fleet.  Soviet  vessels 
have  repeatedly,  under  cover  of  morning  fog. 
penetrated  inside  our  3-mile  limit.  Russian 
whaling  vessels  have  taken  whales  well  with- 
in It.  and  have  been  observed  doing  it.  When 
detected  by  plane,  they  have  often  not 
moved,  and"  only  with  the  approach  of  our 
Coast  Guard  vessels  have  they  moved  out. 
Hitherto  they  have  had  nothing  to  fear. 
The  Coast  Guard  vessel  merely  escorts  them 
outside  of  the  3-mile  limit.  Actually,  If  S. 
1988  becomes  law,  we  shall  need  faster  ves- 
sels because  as  of  now  they  are  not  fast 
enough  to  catch  the  Russian  ships.  I  have 
repeatedly  requested  the  administration  to 
station  faster  vessels — a  destroyer  or  two — 
in  Alaskan  waters  to  overtake  and  apprehend 
such  violators.  Up  to  now,  we  are  limited 
to  escorting  them  outside  our  waters  and 
then  making  a  protest  to  the  Russian  For- 
eign Office. 

So  far,  I  have  not  secured  compliance  with 
these  requests  for  destroyers  or  faster  ships. 
I  shall  continue  to  make  them.  I  have 
pointed  out  the  uselessness  of  diplomatic 
protests  made  after  such  violations.  Enact- 
ment of  S.  1988,  to  Impose  fines  up  to  $10,- 


000  or  a  year's  Imprisonment,  or  both,  will 
have  a  deterrent  effect  provided  also  we  can 
catch  the  culprits.  Otherwise,  the  Russian 
practice  of  fish-and-run  will  continue.  I 
wonder,  parenthetically,  what  would  happen 
to  American  fishing  vessels  If  they  should 
similarly  venttire  Into  Siberian  waters.  My 
guess  Is  that  our  fishing  vessels  would  never 
be  heard  from  again. 

Indeed,  there  Is  real  danger  that  unless 
the  Federal  Government  acts  decisively,  the 
State  of  Alaska  may  again  feel  Impelled  to 
act,  as  It  did  In  the  case  of  the  Japanese 
fishing  vessels  In  the  summer  of  1962. 

Telegraphing  the  State  Department  on 
August  2,  last,  Governor  Egan  called  atten- 
tion to  the  presence  of  four  Russian  whalers 
within  the  3-mlle  limit,  giving  their  exact 
location.  One  whaler,  he  reported,  had  a 
freshly  killed  whale  on  a  harpoon  line,  an- 
other whaler  was  preparing  to  fire.  They 
were  spotted  by  an  experienced  aircraft  pilot 
and  his  passengers.  Although  the  noise  of 
the  plane  caused  the  whales  to  sound,  the 
whalers  made  no  effort  to  leave  the  area. 
This  was  but  the  latest  of  a  ntimber  of  con- 
firmed observations  of  Russians  fishing  ac- 
tively. 

After  urging  the  strongest  possible  repre- 
sentations to  Russia  and  greatly  augmented 
patrols.  Governor  Egan  added  that  the  State 
of  Alaska  had  no  desire  again  to  take  uni- 
lateral action  and  was  aware  of  the  delicate 
international  situation  but  "cannot  stand 
Idly  by  In  face  of  repeated  violations  of  Its 
territorial  waters." 

But  there  are  still  other  problems  with 
the  Russians  which  will  not  be  solved  by  the 
12-mile  limit  and  baselines  alone  and  the 
penalties  for  their  violations. 

In  Alaska  we  have.  In  recent  years,  de- 
veloped an  entirely  new  and  desirable  fishery 
product — the  king  crab.  This  Is  a  large 
animal — its  mature  specimen  measuring 
from  3  to  5  feet  In  diameter.  The  meat  in 
each  of  its  six  claws  Is  a  meal.  This  new 
industry  has  been  developed  over  the  last 
decade  largely  through  the  enterprise  and 
initiative  of  two  Alaskans,  brothers,  Lowell 
and  Howard  Wakefield.  Alaska  king  crab  has 
become  a  nationally  known  delicacy  and  Is 
Increasingly  marketed.  It  is  caught  by  traps 
or  pots  which  are  lowered  to  the  sea  bottom 
from  the  crab  fishing  vessels  and  hauled  to 
the  surface  and  placed  aboard. 

For  two  succesive  seasons  Russian  trawlers 
cruising  outside  the  3-mile  limit  have  torn 
up  these  traps.  Governor  Egan  met  with 
the  victims  at  Kodiak  last  month  and  their 
testimony  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Riis- 
sians  were  deliberately  dragging  through  the 
crab  fishermen's  gear,  each  of  whose  pots 
were  clearly  marked  by  a  buoy.  The  Rus- 
sians went  back  and  forth  through  this  area. 
One  fisherman  lost  three  pots  on  one  day, 
five  on  the  next,  and  two  subsequently.  As 
these  cost  about  $200  apiece,  he  felt  he  could 
no  longer  set  out  his  crab  pots.  Others  gave 
similar  testimony.  Our  crab  fishermen,  in 
effect,  have  been  driven  off  their  fishing 
grounds  and  deprived  of  their  livelihood. 

Another  fisherman,  coming  alongside  a 
Russian  trawler,  observed  large  quantities  of 
king  crab  on  its  decks.  There  were  many 
female  and  Immature  crabs  and  none  of 
these  were  thrown  off,  as  our  conservation 
practices    require. 

In  a  letter  to  the  President  last  month. 
Governor  Egan  reported  these  facts  to  the 
President.  He  had  counseled  the  fisher- 
men fully  to  document  and  report  their 
gear  losses  and  encounters  with  the  Rus- 
sians and  to  avoid  any  incidents  which  would 
prejudice  their  cause.  He  was  evidently 
apprehensive  that  some  of  them,  inflamed  by 
the  deliberate  and  Insolent  invasion  of  their 
grounds  and  destruction  of  their  property, 
might  be  tempted  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands.  (Violence  against  Japanese  seal 
poachers    flared   over   half    a   century    ago. 


when  Alaskans  did  take  the  law  Into  their 
hands.) 

"I  believe  the  evidence  conclusive,"  Gov- 
ernor Egan  wrote  the  President,  "that  the 
Riisslans  are  driving  American  fishermen 
from  their  traditional  fishing  grounds  and 
Ignoring  the  fundamental  requirements  of 
king  crab  conservation." 

So  even  the  12-mlle  limit  and  the  establish- 
ment of  base  lines  will  not  be  enough.  The 
United  States  should  reserve  Its  continental 
shelf — subject  only  to  such  bilateral  treaties 
as  serve  the  Interests  of  both  our  fishermen 
and  of  the  Nation  with  which  we  treat.  But 
even  that  will  not  be  enough  unless  our 
Government  takes  a  fiirm  stand  In  behalf  of 
our  fishermen's  rights  and  is  prepared  to 
back  It  up. 

We  have  the  largest  defense  budget  in  our 
history.      We    claim,    and    have,    the    most 
powerful  military  machine  In  the  world — 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.     We  Justify  It 
and  Congress  votes  It  cheerfully  In  order  to 
stop  the  advance  of  Communist  Imperialism 
all  over  the  world.    A  large  part  of  our  de- 
fense effort.  In  dollars,  material  and  man- 
power. Is  spent  far  from  our  shores.  In  distant 
parts  of  the  world.    Is  it  not  inconsistent  and 
inexplicable  that  we  do  not  put  out  the  same 
effort   at  home;    that  we   do   not  stop    the 
economic  aggression  on  our  very  coasts? 
It  Is  high  t:me  we  did  so. 
Such  action,  however  imperative,  will  not 
solve  all  our  fishery  problems,  for  we  must 
also  meet  the  competition  of  other  nations' 
subsidized  fishing  vessels  and  efficient  fioat- 
ing  factories.     The   Congress  is   moving  in 
this  direction  with  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Government  to  pay  a  subsidy  of  55  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  new  fishing  vessels.    This 
Is  proper  and  realistic,  since  our  fishery  in- 
terests are  obligated  to  build  in  American 
shipyards.    When  we  have  modern  ships  and 
equipment,  we  will  be  able  to  compete  on 
the  high  seas,  though  that  will  not  solve  the 
problem  of  foreign  vessels  disregarding  con- 
servation practices  and  taking  Immature  fish. 
Other   legislation   is   giving   us   increased 
funds  for  research. 

I  sponsored  a  bill  in  the  87th  Congress 
which  would  have  turned  over  one-third  of 
the  proceeds  from  the  Kennedy-SaltonstaU 
Act  to  the  States  to  be  used  by  the  State 
fishery  authorities  for  whatever  purpose  they 
deem  best.  The  funds  were  allocated  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  fishery  landings.  The 
bill  ran  into  some  objections  and  did  not 
pass. 

In  a  modified  form,  sponsored  by  my 
Alaska  colleague.  Bob  Bartlett,  along  with 
30  other  Senators,  of  whom  I  was  one,  it  haa 
been  introduced  in  this  Congress  and  has 
already  passed  the  Senate.  It  is  S.  627.  and 
I  am  confident  it  stands  an  excellent  chance 
of  passage  in  the  House. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  now  have  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
which  includes  fish  products  and  lish  pro- 
tein concentrate  as  part  of  the  food  for  peace 
program.  Senator  Bartlett  of  Alaska  was 
one  of  the  prime  movers  in  seciu-lng  this 
desirable  amendment.  When  we  overcome 
the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  who 
objects  to  the  domestic  sale  of  fish  protein 
concentrate  on  esthetic  grounds,  we  will 
also  Increase  our  domestic  market  substan- 
tially for  fishery  products. 

Indeed,  it  Is  high  time  that  we  began  to 
give  consideration  to  those  who  produce  food 
from  the  sea  comparable  to  that  we  give 
those  who  produce  food  from  the  land. 

We  are  spending  billions  of  dollars  'an- 
nually to  help  the  farmer  with  price  sup- 
ports and  storage  of  surpluses— but  wo  have 
done  next  to  nothing  for  the  fisherman.  We 
have  never  subsidized  our  fishermen  for  the 
fish  they  do  not  catch.  We  have  no  sea  bank 
comparable  to  the  soil  bank.  To  quote  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  clarion  call:  "Let  us  begin." 
Well,  we  are  Just  barely  beginning  In  ship 
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construction  and  research.  We  must  do 
much  more  to  regain  our  lost  position. 

But  wa  can,  and  I  believe  we  must,  pro- 
tect our  coastal  waters  and  their  fisheries. 
Although  there  are  some  differences  between 
the  views  and  interests  of  our  own  fisher- 
men, I  am  convinced  that  the  preponderant 
national  interest  will  be  served,  as  I  have 
said,  by  extending  our  fishing  waters  to  at 
least  12  miles  and  by  including  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  for  Crustacea  and  shellfi.sh. 
and  by  being  determined  to  enforce  our 
rights  within  these  areas.  A  vacillating,  a 
weak-kneed,  a  soft  policy  will  lead  only  to 
continuing  and  further  encroachment.  The 
United  States  has  abundantly  shown  its 
generosity,  its  empathy,  and  it's  v/illingncss 
to  help  other  nations.  Our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram has  for  years  included  projects  to  as- 
sist, to  rehabilitate,  to  support  the  fisheries 
of  a  score  of  foreign  nations. 

Ifs  high  time  we  stood  up  for  our  own. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
time  we  stood  up  for  our  own. 

We  have  given  in  grants  the  sum  of 
$14.69.3,024  since  1955  to  build  up  the 
fi.sheries  of  other  nations. 

That  total  includes  $5,351,000  to  help 
the  fishei-men  of  Korea;  $1,355,670  to  as- 
sist the  fishermen  of  Palcistan.  and 
$907,198  to  assist  the  fishermen  of  In- 
donesia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  chart 
appearing  in  the  Yearbook  of  Fishery 
Statistics,  1962,  volume  15,  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
States,  showing  the  world  catch  of  fish, 
by  countries,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

World  catch  of  fish,  crustaceans,  mollusks, 

etc..  by  countries,  1962 

[Live  weight  basis] 
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Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  our 
fishing  industry  can  be  a  principal  v.-eap- 
on  in  our  war  against  poverty.  We  can, 
if  permitted,  harvest  our  bountiful  sea 
crops  and  make  available  to  the  hungry 
men,  women,  and  children  of  our  land 
the  protein  needed  to  grow  strong  and 
to  keep  strong. 

Poverty  can  be  cured  here  and  in  other 
lands.  As  a  forward-locking  society, 
verging  on  undreamed  of  greatness,  we 
can  end  malnutrition  if  we  utilize  the 
untapped  resources  of  our  oceans. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  w-iil  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

The  bill  (S.  49)  to  conserve  the  off- 
shore fishery  resources  of  the  Uniccd 
States  and  its  territories,  and  for  other 
purposes  introduced  by  Mr.  Gruexing 
'for  himself  and  other  Senators',  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  irxthe 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  for  some  years  the  Congress  of 
the  Uiaited  States  has  viewed  with  great  con- 
cern the  inadequacy  of  present  arrangements 
for  the  protection,  conservation,  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  fishery  resources  contigu- 
ous to  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and,  hi  view  of  the  potentially  dis- 
turbing effect  of  this  situation,  has  care- 
fully studied  the  possibility  of  Improving 
the  jurisdictional  basis  for  conservation  and 
rehabilitation  measures  in  this  field;  and 

Whereas  such  fishery  resources  have  a 
special  importance  to  coastal  communities 
as  a  source  of  livelihood  and  to  the  Nation 
as  an  important  food  and  industrial  re- 
source; and 

Whereas  the  progressive  development  of 
new  methods  and  techniques  contributes  to 
intensified  fishing  over  wide  sea  areas  and, 
in  certain  cases,  seriously  threatens  fisheries 
with  depletion;  and 

Whereas  there  is  urgent  need  to  protect 
coastal  fishery  resources  from  destructive 
exploitation,  having  due  regard  to  condi- 
tions peculiar  to  each  region  and  situation 
and  to  the  special  rights  and  equities  of  the 
coastal  States:  Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  when- 
ever the.  Governor  of  any  state  or  territory 
alleges  by  a  petition  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  fishing  by  nationals  of 
other  nations  in  some  or  all  of  the  coastal 
waters  lying  within  twelve  miles  off  the 
shore.3  of  such  State  or  territory  is  of  such 
intensity  or  magnitude  that  the  fishery  re- 
sources in  such  waters  are  in  danger  of 
depletion,  the  President  shall  appoint  a  Fact 
Finding  Board  (hereinafter  called  the 
"Board")  consisting  of  three  persons,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  a  resident  of  such  State  or 
territory. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  shall,  within  ninety 
days.  Investigate  the  allegations  made  by  the 
Governor  and  report  its  findings  of  fact  and 
recommendations  for  action  to  the  President. 
Sec.  3.  The  President,  on  the  basis  of  such 
report  and  recommendations  and  such  other 
information  as  may  be  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion, may  by  Presidential  proclamation.  If 
he  finds  that  the  allegations  are  sustained 
by  the  facts — 

(a)  prohibit  fishing  in  some  or  all  of  the 
coastal  waters  up  to  twelve  miles  off  the 
coast  of  such  State  by  any  person  not  a  na- 
tional of  the  United  States  of  America;  or 

(b)  establish  conservation  zones  In  the 
coastal  waters  lying  up  to  twelve  miles  off 


the  coast  of  such  State  or  territory,  litnit  the 
amount  and  type  of  fishing  which  may  be 
conducted  in  such  conservation  zones  and 
set  forth  when  and  by  whom  fishing  may  be 
conducted  in  such  conservation  zones. 

Sec.  4.  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  an 
pointed  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
and  classification  laws  and  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $75  per  day 
when  engaged  in  carrying  out  their  duties 
and  shall,  in  addition,  receive  reimburse- 
ment for  actual  expenses  incurred  in  the 
performance  of  such  duties. 


NEZ  PERCE  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL 
PARK 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half  of  myself  and  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Jordan],  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  designate  the  Nez  Perce 
National  Historical  Park,  in  the  State  of 
Idaho. 

With  only  minor  changes,  this  is  iden- 
tical with  the  bill— S.  2326— which  I  in- 
troduced during  the  1st  session  of  the 
88th  Congress,  and  upon  which  hearings 
were  conducted  both  here  and  in  Idaho 
late  last  year,  at  my  request. 

Mr,  President,  this  measure  is  designed 
to  preserve  and  interpret  a  series  of  in- 
valuable historic  sites  in  the  Nez  Perce 
Indian  country  of  north-central  Idaho— 
an  area  deeply  interwoven  in  the  fabric 
of  our  Nation's  westward  exploration  and 
settlement.  Dispatched  by  President 
Jefferson  to  find  a  Northwest  Passage  to 
the  Pacific,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  E.xpedi- 
tion  in  1805  here  met  and  mastered  its 
greatest  crisis,  an  accomplishment  that 
gave  us  a  major  claim  to  the  Oregon 
country.  Here,  too,  was  one  of  the  first 
Christian  missions  established  among  the 
Northwest  Indian  tribes ;  the  first  print- 
ing press  utilized  in  the  Northwest;  the 
gold  discovery,  in  1860.  which  populated 
the  region;  the  first  battles  of  the  dra- 
matic Nez  Perce  Indian  War  of  1877; 
and  numerous  other  events  which  blazed 
the  trail  of  our  westward  march. 

Uniquely,  these  events  transpired  in  a 
compact  area  of  magnificently  beautiful 
mountain  country — an  area  with  an 
average  north-south  distance  of  about 
60  miles,  and  an  east-west  distance  of  ap- 
proximately 110  miles,  which  is  nearly 
the  full  width  of  northern  Idaho.  The 
new  Lewis  and  Clark  Highway  follows  the 
route  of  the  explorers,  from  east  to  west, 
and  crosses  the  Nez  Perce  Reservation, 
thus  providing  easy  access  for  the  thou- 
sands who  will  come  to  be  reminded  of  a 
colorful  and  most  important  chapter  of 
our  national  past. 

The  Secretary  of  Interior  would  be 
authorized  to  designate  as  the  park  a 
series  of  scattered  sites  throughout  the 
area,  thus  requiring  only  the  cooperation 
of  other  agencies,  and  the  possible  acqui- 
sition of  a  small  amount  of  property  in 
nonpublic  ownership.  The  bill  restricts 
such  acquisition  to  not  more  than  1,500 
acres  of  land  and  interests  in  land. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  has  im- 
pressive backing.  It  has  been  cleared  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  recom- 
mended by  both  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Department  of  Interior. 
Federal  agencies  were  unanimously  in 
favor  at  hearings  held  here  by  the  Sen- 
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ate  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands. 
Those  conducted  at  Lewiston,  by  the 
chairman  and  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  last  Oc- 
tober, brought  forth  overwhelming  ap- 
proval through  direct  and  submitted 
testimony  by  more  than  100  persons, 
including  Gov.  Robert  E.  Smylie. 
Printed  hearings  of  this  field  inspection 
trip  will  soon  be  available,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  bill  will  be  high  on  the 
priority  list  of  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee for  this  session. 

Action  is  urgent.  The  opening  of  the 
new  Lewis  and  Clark  Highway  has  ac- 
celerated roadside  commercial  and  resi- 
dential development  along  the  route,  en- 
dangering the  integrity  and  availability 
of  potential  sites. 

A  similar  measure  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House  by  the  Honorable  Compton 
I.White,  Jr.,  of  Idaho. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  60)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  designate  the  Nez 
Perce  National  Historical  Park  in  the 
State  of  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Church  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho) ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  refeiTed  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  facilitate  protec- 
tion and  provide  interpretation  of  sites  in  the 
Nez  Perce  country  of  Idaho  that  have  excep- 
tional value  in  commemorating  the  history 
of  the  Nation. 

Sec  2.  To  implement  this  purpose  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  designate  as  the 
Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park  various 
component  sites  In  Federal  and  non-Federal 
ownership  relating  to  the  early  Nez  Perce 
culture,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition 
through  the  area,  the  fur  trade,  missionaries, 
gold  mining  and  logging,  the  Nez  Perce  War 
of  1877.  and  such  other  sites  as  he  finds  will 
depict  the  role  of  the  Nez  Perce  country  in 
the  westward  expansion  of  the  Nation. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
acquire  by  donation  or  with  donated  funds 
such  lands,  or  interests  therein,  and  other 
property  which  in  his  Judgment  will  further 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  and  he  may  pur- 
chase with  appropriated  funds  land,  or  in- 
terests therein,  required  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Nez  Perce  National  Historical 
Park:  Provided,  That  he  may  purchase  no 
more  than  one  thousand  five  hundred  acres 
in  fee.  and  no  more  than  five  thousand  one 
hundred  acres  In  scenic  easements.  The  Nez 
Perce  Tribe's  governing  body,  If  it  so  desires, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, is  authorized  to  sell,  donate,  or  ex- 
change tribal-owned  lands  held  in  trust 
needed  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Indian  trust  lands  and  sites  in 
Federal  ownership  under  the  administrative 
jurisdiction  of  other  Government  agencies, 
not  to  exceed  one  thousand  and  five  hundred 
acres  overall,  may  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  inclusion  In  the  Nez 
Perce  National  Historical  Park  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  beneficial  owner  or  agency 
having  administrative  responsibility  therefor, 
but  such  designation  shall  effect  no  transfer 
of  administrative  control  unless  the  admin- 


istering agency  consents  thereto.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  may  cooperate  with  the 
administering  agency  in  research  into  and 
Interpretation  of  the  significance  of  the  site 
and  in  providing  desirable  interpretive  serv- 
ices and  facilities  and  other  facilities  re- 
quired for  public  access  to  and  use  and  en- 
joyment of  the  site,  and  in  conservation  of 
the  scenic  and  other  resources  thereof. 

(b)  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  enter 
into  cooperative  agreements  with  the  owners 
of  property  which  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  may  be  designated  for  inclusion  in 
Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park  as  sites 
in  non-Federal  ownership,  and  he  may  assist 
in  the  preservation,  renewal,  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  properties,  provided  the  coopera- 
tive agreements  shall  contain,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  provisions  that:  (1)  the  Secretary 
has  right  of  access  at  all  reasonable  times 
to  all  public  portions  of  the  property  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  visitors  through 
the  property,  and  interpreting  it  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  (2)  no  changes  or  alterations  shall 
be  made  in  the  properties,  including  build- 
ings and  grounds,  without  the  WTitten  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary, 

Sec.  5.  When  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determines  that  he  has  acquired  title  to,  or 
interest  in,  suflacient  properties  or  determines 
that  he  has  entered  into  appropriate  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  owners  of  non-Federal 
properties,  or  any  combination  thereof  in- 
cluding the  designation  of  sites  already  in 
Federal  ownership,  he  shall  by  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register  establish  the  Nez 
Perce  National  Historical  Park  and  thereafter 
administer  the  Federal  property  under  his 
administrative  jurisdiction  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535; 
16  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.),  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior may  contract  and  make  cooperative 
agreements  with  the  State  of  Idaho,  Its  po- 
litical subdivisions  or  agencies,  corporations, 
associations,  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  or  indi- 
viduals, to  protect,  preserve,  maintain,  or 
operate  any  site,  object,  or  property  Included 
within  the  Nez  Perce  National  Historical 
Park,  regardless  as  to  whether  title  thereto 
is  in  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  no 
contract  or  cooperative  agreement  shall  be 
made  or  entered  mto  which  will  obligate  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  unless  or  until 
Congress  has  appropriated  money  for  such 
purpose. 

(b)  To  facilitate  the  interpretation  of  the 
Nez  Perce  country  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  erect  and  maintain  tablets  or  mairkers 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  Act  approved  August  21,  1935.  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  preservation  of 
historic  American  sites,  buildings,  objects, 
and  antiquities  of  national  significance,  and 
for  other  purposes"    (49  Stat.  666). 

Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  siuns  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  co- 
sponsor  the  bill  to  authorize  the 
designation  of  the  Nez  Perce  National 
Historical  Park  in  the  State  of  Idaho.  I 
not  only  have  an  interest  in  this  as  a 
Senator  from  Idaho,  but  I  have  lived 
most  of  my  life  in  the  Nez  Perce  country 
and  I  fully  appreciate  its  national  his- 
torical significance. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  preserve, 
commemorate,  and  interpret  the  history 
and  culture  of  the  Nez  Perce  Indian 
country  of  this  area  in  northern  Idaho. 
This  reaches  from  the  Wallowa  Moun- 
tains of  northeast  Oregon,  some  200 
miles  across  the  State  of  Idaho  to  the 
crest  of  the  Bitteroot  Mountains  in  Mon- 


tana. It  encompasses  a  string  of  historic 
sites  such  as  the  ancestral  homes  of  the 
proud  Nez  Perce  Indian  Tribe,  campsites 
used  by  Lewis  and  Clark  when  they 
opened  up  the  northwest  empire  in  1805, 
markers  where  battles  were  fought  be- 
tween Indians  and  Federal  troops,  the 
Spaulding  area  which  includes  the  re- 
mains of  the  Henry  Spaulding  Mission 
of  1836,  the  St.  Joseph's  Mission  and 
one  of  the  first  Indian  Presbyterian 
churches  at  East  Kamiah,  the  Craig 
donation  land  claim,  the  famous  log 
drive  sites  on  the  Clearwater  River, 
markers  of  those  fur  traders  who  first 
began  to  acquaint  the  Indians  with  our 
civilization,  the  town  of  Pierce  where 
gold  was  first  discovered  in  Idaho  and 
the  Weis  Rock  filter,  a  significant  arche- 
ological  site.  These  will  be  preserved  and 
properly  marked  so  these  places  where 
history  was  made  wall  be  available  for 
the  education  and  enjoyment  of  future 
generations. 

Mr.  President,  this  will  be  a  unique 
park  in  many  ways.  All  these  sites  will 
be  linked  together  so  that  one  adminis- 
trative area  will  serve  for  all  of  them. 
Only  the  actual  sites,  where  they  are 
now  in  private  ownership,  will  be  ac- 
quired. There  may  be  scenic  and  pro- 
tective easements  secured  which  will  not 
adversely  affect  the  local  tax  base  or  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  local  com- 
munities. The  actual  sites  may  not  ex- 
ceed 1,500  acres  and  the  scenic  ease- 
ments not  exceed  5,100  acres  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill.  With  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  State  of  Idaho  now  in  Fed- 
eral ownership  this  factor  is  of  impor- 
tance to  us. 

Under  this  program  the  historical  and 
archeological  sites  will  be  preserved  and 
made  available  for  thousands  of  people 
interested  in  the  Nez  Perce  Country  each 
year,  and  yet  the  minimum  of  land  will 
be  purchased  and  scenic  easements  will 
protect  these  sites  so  they  will  not  be 
unduly  affected  by  the  construction  of 
buildings  and  structures  not  in  keeping 
with  the  historical  background. 

A  hearing  on  a  bill  for  this  same  pur- 
pose which  was  introduced  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress  was  held  at  Lewis- 
ton,  Idaho,  last  October.  Support  for 
this  legislation  and  the  creation  of  such 
a  historical  park  was  widespread  and 
enthusiastic. 

This  bill  has  the  full  support  of  Idaho's 
congressional  delegation  and  we  urge  ap- 
proval by  the  Congress  for  this  unique 
national  historical  park. 


PROGRAM     OF    HOSPITAL     INSUR- 
ANCE  FOR   THE   ELDERLY 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
again  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  establish  a  program  of  hos- 
pital insurance  for  the  elderly,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  financing  of  adequate  hospital  and 
related  care  for  older  Americans  is  a 
persistent  and  pervasive  national  prob- 
lem with  which  I  have  long  been  con- 
cerned. 

Since  1959.  I  have  sponsored  bills  to 
provide  an  equitable  and  meaningful 
program    of    hospital    insurance    that 
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would  help'  our  senior  citizens  retain 
their  independence  and  dignity. 

At  no  time  since  this  issue  first  came 
before  the  Congress  many  years  ago 
have  chances  of  favorable  action  been  so 
bright.  As  a  result  of  the  1964  elections, 
a  clear  majority  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  support  this  program. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  reemphasized  his  desire 
for  early  action.  An  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  favor  the 
program,  and  I  truly  believe  that  we  will 
at  last  see  it  become  law  later  this  year. 

The  need  for  this  program  has  been  so 
clearly  documented  that  there  is  no 
point  in  my  repeating  the  obvious  sta- 
tistics. 

The  bill  I  submit  today  represents  my 
personal  efforts  at  development  of  a 
meaningful  medicare  program. 

It  differs  in  some  respects  from  the 
King-Anderson  bill,  which  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  administration. 

But  the  goal  of  both  bills  is  the  same, 
namely  to  establish  a  universal  program 
of  hospital  insurance  for  older  Ameri- 
cans on  a  national  basis. 

Accordingly,  I  intend  to  work  with 
Senator  Anderson  and  other  supporters 
of  this  program  to  get  the  best  possible 
medicare  bill  through  the  Congress. 

At  a  later  date,  I  shall  discuss  the  de- 
tails of  my  bill  at  gi-eater  length.  In 
many  ways,  it  coincides  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security,  which  reported  last  week 
to  the  President. 

Under  my  bill,  a  separate  hospital  in- 
surance trust  fund,  financed  by  a  sepa- 
rate payroll  tax,  would  be  established. 
The  tax  would  amount  to  eight-tenths 
of  1  percent  on  salaries  and  wages  up  to 
$9,000  a  year,  with  employer  and  em- 
ployee each  contributing  four-tenths  of 
1  percent.  Self-employed  persons  would 
pay  six-tenths  of  1  percent,  up  to  the 
same  maximum. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  and  the  separate  payroll  tax 
would  be  collected  on  earnings  as  de- 
fined by  social  security,  under  existing 
procedures. 

The  bill  would  provide  coverage  to  all 
persons  65  and  over  who  are  eligible  for 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement 
benefits.  All  retired  persons  who  are  not 
covered  by  social  security  or  railroad 
retirement,  except  for  retired  Federal 
employees  who  have  their  own  programs, 
would  receive  the  same  benefits  over  the 
next  5  years,  with  the  cost  financed  out 
of  general  revenues. 

Benefits  would  be  similar  to  bills  I  have 
introduced  in  the  past  and  would  in- 
clude : 

First.  Forty-five  days  of  hospital  care 
per  benefit  period,  without  any  deduct- 
ible provision  to  be  paid  by  the  patient. 
The  bill  would  provide  as  high  as  90  days 
of  hospitalization  per  calendar  year. 

Second.  Ninety  days'  care  in  skilled 
nursing  home  per  benefit  period,  follow- 
ing hospitalization,  or  up  to  180  days  per 
calendar  year. 

Third.  Up  to  120  home  health  service 
visits  following  hospital  or  skilled  nurs- 
ing home  care  in  a  supervised  home 
health  program,  or  in  the  outpatient 
department  of  a  hospital,  including  ra- 


diation therapy  and  laboratory  exam- 
inations. 

Fourth.  Payment  for  diagnostic  out- 
patient services  as  recommended  by  a 
physician,  without  prior  hospitalization 
or  nursing  home  confinement,  for  such 
items  as  laboratory  tests  and  X-rays, 
with  the  patient  paying  the  first  $10  of 
such  charges  in  each  30-day  period. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  65)  to  provide  for  pay- 
ment for  hospital  and  related  health 
services  for  persons  65  years  of  age  and 
older,  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  McNamara.  v/as  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


LOWER  COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN 
PROJECT 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  RioRSE's 
speech, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
great  pleasui-e  and  privilege  to  yield  now 
to  the  distinguished  jimior  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin].  In  yielding  to 
him,  I  welcome  him  to  service  in  the 
Senate.  This  will  be  the  first  statement 
that  the  junior  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
want  him  to  know  how  happy  I  am  to 
have  him  with  us. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
my  sincere  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  am  hon- 
ored by  his  yielding  to  me. 

My  esteemed  colleague  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  HaydenI  has  today  introduced  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Basin  project.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill. 

Arizona  is  in  dire  need  of  immediate 
construction  of  the  central  Arizona  unit 
contained  in  this  bill.  Her  existing  and 
ever-growing  economy  are  fast  exhaust- 
ing her  water  resources  in  many  areas  of 
the  State.  Her  very  future  is  threatened 
by  any  delay. 

The  bill  is  more  than  a  State  project, 
as  the  benefits  it  provides  will  extend  far 
beyond  Arizona's  borders.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  initiate  a  regional 
plan  to  provide  much  needed  water  to 
the  Pacific  Southwest,  with  the  cost  re- 
payable to  the  Federal  Government 
under  reclamation  law. 

Within  the  provisions  of  this  project 
is  included  a  progi'am  to  assist  alleviat- 
ing the  disastrous  consequences  of  the 
floods  now  devastating  California  areas. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  receive  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  Congress.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  remarks  on 
this  subject  appear  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  the  remarks  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  . 


AMENDMENT  OP  MINERAL 
LEASING  ACT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
which  is  of  tremendous  importance  to 
the  State  of  Wyoming  and  the  other 


public  land  States.  The  purpose  of  my 
bill  is  to  increase  to  90  percent  the 
amount  of  mineral  royalties  returned  to 
the  States  from  their  respective  mineral 
lands  which  are  controlled  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Unlike  the  great  majority  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  70  percent  of  Wyoming's 
mineral  Interests  has  been  reserved  to 
the  U.S.  Government.  Consequently, 
Wyoming,  as  is  the  case  with  the  other 
Western  States,  is  deprived  of  realizing 
the  wealth  of  its  natural  resources. 

Congress  wisely  provided  that  the 
State  of  Alaska  would  receive  90  percent 
of  the  royalties  from  all  federally  owned 
mineral  lands  within  Alaska.  This  prin- 
ciple needs  to  be  extended  to  the  other 
Western  States  which  experience  unique 
and  different  problems  as  does  the 
State  of  Alaska. 

The  Eastern  States  retained  title  to  all 
their  public  lands  and  thus  receive  di- 
rect royalties  from  the  same  type  of 
lands  which  our  public  land  States  gave 
to  the  Federal  Government.  My  pro- 
posal is  not  a  new  one.  but  it  is  a  just  one 
and  needs  to  be  acted  upon  if  we  are  to 
give  equal  treatment  to  all  the  States. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  getting  rich  off  our 
mineral  royalties.  It  only  gets  10  per- 
cent of  the  royalties,  as  would  be  the  case 
if  my  bill,  which  calls  for  a  90 -percent 
return  to  the  respective  States,  were 
adopted.  Presently,  371/2  percent  goes  to 
the  States  and  52  '/2  percent  goes  to  the 
reclamation  fund.  There  seems  to  be 
little  reason  for  this  latter  distribution 
since  the  reclamation  expenditures  have 
no  relationship  to  the  contributions 
made  by  the  respective  States  or  are  they 
even  capable  of  paying  for  a  fraction  of 
the  costs  of  reclamation.  Our  reclama- 
tion program  is  now  completely  different 
than  it  was  when  this  was  originally  set 
up.  Now  all  our  i-eclamation  projects 
are  self-liquidating,  and  the  fund  is  not 
essential  to  our  successful  reclamation 
program. 

It  would  be  much  simpler,  more  logi- 
cal, and  certainly  more  just  to  return 
this  royalty  money  directly  to  the  States 
of  origin.  The  alternative  to  this  is  to 
force  the  States  to  come  to  Washington 
for  financial  assistance.  Every  effort 
must  be  made  to  enact  legislation  which 
will  permit  the  States  to  do  for  them- 
selves what  they  can  do. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation  will 
receive  favorable  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  90)  to  amend  section  35  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  with  re- 
spect to  the  disposition  of  the  proceeds 
of  sales,  bonuses,  royalties,  and  rentals 
under  such  act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Simp- 
son, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
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THE  FOURTH  STEP— PROPOSED  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  nearly 
100  years  ago,  this  Nation — then  smaller, 
more  rural  in  character,  but  not  less  for- 
ward looking  or  lacking  in  imaginative 


vision — established  an  independent  Of- 
fice of  Education. 

Nearly  100  years  ago,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  agreeing  with  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  other  founders  of  this  Re- 
public that  ignorance  is  the  enemy  of 
freedom,  and  knowing  that  the  well- 
being  of  our  children  is  synonymous 
with  the  security  and  integrity  of  our 
society,  took  the  first  step  toward  putting 
the  resources  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  the  disposal  of  our  children. 

True,  the  Department,  created  by  an 
act  signed  into  law  on  March  2,  1867,  by 
another  President  Johnson — President 
Andrew  Johnson — was  without  Cabinet 
rank.  And  it  was  headed  by  a  Commis- 
sioner, but  so  was  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  was  then  5  years  old. 
The  Commissioner  was  paid  $4,000  a 
year,  and  his  ofBce.  at  home  under  the 
Interior  Department  umbrella,  was  at 
first  known  as  a  "Bureau."  His  staff 
was  composed  of  three  clerks,  paid 
$2,000,  81,800,  and  $1,600  a  year. 

"It  will  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
dark  places  of  the  land.  It  will  form  a 
public  sentiment  which  will  arouse  to 
increased  activity  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion everywhere,  and  ignorance  will  fly 
before  it,"  said  Representative  Ignatius 
Donnelly  of  Minnesota,  of  the  new  office. 
So  while  the  conception  on  which  it  was 
based  was  far  from  limited,  the  new  Office 
Itself  was  small. 

But  after  all,  so  was  our  Nation.  In 
1870,  the  number  of  our  elementary  and 
secondary  school  students  was  7.8  mil- 
lion; in  1963  it  was  51.4  million,  and 
while  we  as  a  nation  spent  363. 4  million 
on  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schooling  in  1870,  we  spent  $17.1  billion 
in  the  last  school  year. 

As  our  Nation  grew,  we  moved  twice 
to  raise  the  status  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  education: 
After  72  years,  the  Office  of  Education 
became  part  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency.  And  in  April  1953,  the  Office 
was  transferred  to  the  new  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  At 
this  point-— if  Senators  will  go  back  with 
me  into  rather  ancient  history — the  De- 
partment was  of  rather  modest  size,  and 
a  single  Cabinet  officer  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  conduct  its  diverse  affairs 
with  some  success.  Still,  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Office  of  Education  were 
limited.  Basically,  it  remained  an 
agency  of  pamphleteering,  of  statistical 
accumulation,  and  of  technical  advise- 
ment. 

What  I  propose  today,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  we  take  a  fourth  step  to  pro- 
vide our  children  with  fair  and  equitable 
educational  opportunity — a  step  com- 
mensurate with  the  maturity  of  our  so- 
ciety, the  vision  of  its  leadership,  and 
the  role  expected  of  America  by  the  free 
world  and  indeed  by  our  own  national 
conscience.  What  I  propose  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Department  of  Education  head- 
ed by  a  Secretary  of  Cabinet  rank.  The 
new  Department  will  bring  together  the 
scattered  educational  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  will  coordinate 
its  work.  It  will  assure  that  education, 
a  matter  of  paramount  concern  to  our 
people,  has  a  spokesman  at  the  very  sum- 
mit of  Government. 


I  propose  today  a  bill  which  would  re- 
store education  to  full  departmental 
status  on  the  100th  armiversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  first  Department  of 
Education  within  the  executive  branch — 
March  2,  1867.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  My  bill  is  not  a  com- 
plicated one.  It  specifically  prohibits 
Federal  control  of  education.  But  it 
does  establish  a  focal  point  within  the 
Federal  Government  for  education.  It 
would  create  a  Cabinet-level  Department 
headed  by  a  Secretary  of  Education,  and 
the  staff  and  programs  of  the  present 
Office  of  Education  would  form  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  new  Department. 

In  addition,  the  President  would  be 
given  the  responsibility  of  transferring 
to  the  new  Department  such  education- 
related  functions  of  other  Government 
agencies  as  he  believes  are  necessary  to 
promote  efficiency  in  Government  and 
carry  out  the  policy  of  the  legislation. 
He  would  be  directed  to  complete  the 
transfers  by  March  2,  1967.  To  assist 
the  President,  the  existing  Federal  In- 
teragency Committee  on  Education,  es- 
tablished by  Executive  order  on  October 
16,  1964,  would  be  given  statutory  au- 
thority not  only  to  continue  to  aid  in 
the  coordination  of  Federal  programs  in 
education,  but  to  recommend  the  appro- 
priate transfers  of  authority  to  the  Pres- 
ident by  July  1.  1965. 

Within  the  new  Department,  the  bill 
would  create  the  positions  of  Secretary, 
Under  Secretary,  three  Assistant  Secre- 
taries and  a  chief  counsel — all  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  bill 
would  also  create  the  position  of  Special 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Educational  Re- 
search and  Development,  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  long-range  planning,  forecasting 
trends  and  problems  in  education,  and 
assessing  the  results  of  existing  Federal 
programs.  He  would  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  from  the  civil  service,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President. 

The  purpose  of  this  reorganization 
conforms  with  our  traditions  and  aspi- 
rations as  a  democratic  people.  By 
strengthening  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  its  dealings  with  educa- 
tional problems,  we  will  give  all  our  peo- 
ple a  greater  part  in  determining  the 
ultimate  form  of  the  Great  Society.  A 
new  Department  of  Education  will  give 
new  dignity  and  import  to  the  Federal — 
or  general — concern  with  education.  It 
will  give  greater  visibility  to  the  good 
work  which  the  Federal  Government  is 
already  performing  in  this  field.  It  will 
help  to  focus  public  attention  on  educa- 
tional problems — Federal.  State,  and  lo- 
cal— North,  South,  East  and  West.  And 
it  will  attract  superior  public  servants 
to  the  cause  of  education,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  future. 

And  in  taking  problems  concerning 
our  teachers'  activities  and  our  childi-en's 
opportunities  out  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  we  will 
help  that  Department  achieve  greater 
unity. 


Under  my  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation would  be  required  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  dealing  not  only  with 
the  activities  of  his  Department  during 
the  year,  but  with  the  facts  and  figures 
we  must  have  if  we  are  to  legislate  ef- 
fectively. These  would  include  objective 
data  on  em-ollments,  expenditures  by 
States  and  communities,  numbers  of 
teachers,  specific  needs  of  critical  areas 
in  education  and  similar  objective  data. 

The  clear  and  firm  commitment  of  our 
Nation  to  promote  the  cause  of  education 
was  spelled  out  as  long  ago  as  the  North- 
west Ordinance  of  1787.  which  pledged 
that  "the  means  of  education  shall  for- 
ever be  encouraged."  In  legislative  act 
after  act  we  have  strengthened  that 
commitment.  We  recognized  long  ago 
that  the  strength  of  education  in  our 
society  presents  a  clear  and  essential 
Federal  responsibility — it  is  long  since 
time  to  give  education  in  the  executive 
branch  a  position  equal  to  that  respon- 
sibility. 

Where  is  education  in  the  executive 
branch  today?  It  might  be  more  appro- 
priate to  ask  where  it  is  not.  From  the 
green  lawns  of  Bethesda's  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  to  Foggy  Bottom — 
from  the  space  age  world  of  NASA  to  the 
heavily  bureaued  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare — 42  separate 
Federal  departments,  agencies,  and  bu- 
reaus are  involved  in  Federal  education 
programs,  and  each  of  them  makes  edu- 
cational policy — often  indifferent  or 
ignorant  of  the  broad  national  objectives 
in  the  field  of  education.  I  do  not  say 
this  in  condemnation  of  any  one  of  these 
departments.  Each  of  them  has  a  nar- 
row responsibility  which  it  seeks  to  dis- 
charge. None  of  them  is  concerned  with 
the  whole  problem  of  education.  Yet 
many  of  these  peripheral  approaches  In- 
volve the  expenditures  of  large  sums  of 
money — so  large  that  they  may  unbal- 
ance and  distort  the  whole  picture. 

The  Department  of  Education  I  pro- 
pose today  would  deal  with  the  broad 
aspects  of  Federal  education  policy.  It 
would  seek  answers  to  questions  of  ur- 
gent national  concern-J-questions  either 
long  Ignored  or  dealt  with  in  haphazard 
fashion.  What,  for  example,  should  be 
the  role  of  Federal  research  support  in 
higher  education?  Are  we  taking  our 
most  talented  faculty  away  from  their 
students  and  confining  them  to  the  lab- 
oratory? Are  we  building  an  elite  within 
our  universities — an  elit€  of  those  who 
have  received  Federal  research  grants? 
Are  we  creating  an  elite  of  universities 
themselves? 

What  is  the  role  of  the  small  college — 
the  junior  college,  the  technical  insti- 
tute, the  vocational  school,  the  centers 
of  excellence — not  only  separately,  but 
considered  together  as  a  total  national 
resource? 

What  are  we  doing  to  assure  that  our 
future  leaders  have  the  opportunity  to 
gain  the  experience,  knowledge,  and 
training  they  will  need?  What  of  the 
average  child?  The  child,  who,  like 
Winston  Churchill  or  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  is  a  late  bloomer,  but  who  has 
the  capacity  to  become  a  titan  of  his 
times?  Our  vocational  programs  are 
vastly  improved   and   expanded — to   be 
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sure,  but  are  they  equal  to  the  awesome 
challenge  of  automation?  Are  we  ade- 
quately preparing  our  students  for  21st 
century  demands  and  skills?  Are  our 
exceptio!)al  children — both  the  gifted 
and  the  slow — receiving  the  attention 
due  their  given  gifts?  Have  we  em- 
phasized the  sciences  and  mathematics 
in  our  schools  so  greatly  that  we  are 
losing  touch  with  our  magnificent  cul- 
tural inheritance? 

Today,  we  are  spending  $5  billion  a 
year  in  Federal  funds  for  education. 
But  less  than  a  third  of  that  amount, 
or  SI. 6  billion  is  channeled  through  the 
nominal  agency  for  education — the  Of- 
fice of  Education.  Even  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  there  is  an  additional  $800  mil- 
lion spent  for  education — through  the 
Public  Health  Service,  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration,  and  the 
Welfare  Administration. 

The  school  lunch  programs.  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations  and  re- 
search and  development  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  add  another 
half  billion  dollars  a  year  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's educational  budget. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  is 
diFectly  and  primarily  concerned  with 
education.  It  will  channel  $400  million 
into  oui'  schools  and  universities  this 
year. 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency's  one-third  of  a  billion  dollars 
for  college  housing  loans,  the  Labor  De- 
partment's S362  million  for  vocational 
and  technical  training  programs,  the 
Veteran's  Administration's  $77  million 
for  war  orphans  and  veterans  education 
programs  are  but  a  few  more  examples. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  NASA, 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to- 
gether contribute  another  S443  million 
to  education — primarily  in  the  area  of 
research  and  science. 

Let  me  conclude  this  list  by  naming 
the  agencies  and  amounts  that  make  up 
the  remainder  of  the  Federal  education 
budget.  The  Department  of  Interior, 
$123  million;  the  State  Department,  S60 
million;  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment, $12.5  million;  the  Canal  Zone, 
$12.4  million;  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, $7  million;  the  Treasury,  $6.1 
million;  the  Justice  Department,  $3  mil- 
lion; and  the  Job  Corps  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  $190  million. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Office  of 
Education,  as  now  constituted,  cannot 
begin  to  answer  urgent  questions  of 
national  education  policy.  It  is  but  a 
part — and  a  small  part — of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare which  I  was  once  privileged  to  head. 

When  the  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  was  established  in 
1953,  there  were  35.408  employees.  By 
1960,  the  number  had  grown  to  more 
than  61,000.  Today  more  than  83,000 
men  and  women  are  needed  to  carry  out 
the  Department's  programs. 

The  total  HEW  annual  appropriations 
have  soared  from  under  $2  billion  in 
1953  to  nearly  $7  billion  in  fiscal  1965. 
The  Office  of  Education  spends  $1.6  bil- 
lion of  that  amount — a  budget  that  has 
grown  five  times  since  1953  and  doubled 
in  the  past  2  years  alone.    Since  the  ad- 


vent of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  adminis- 
trations, education  in  America  has  made 
tremendous  strides.  We  have  passed 
more  education  bills  in  the  past  few  years 
than  in  the  entire  previous  hi-story  of  the 
Office  of  Education.  We  have  had  two 
outstanding  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion in  Sterling  McMurrin  and  Francis 
Keppel  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  their  imag- 
inative talents — and  those  of  their  col- 
leagues— that  we  have  made  as  much 
progress  as  we  have. 

Now  our  great  President  has  called  for 
a  new  assault  on  ignoi-ance  and  its  evils, 
assigning  a  star  role  to  education  in  the 
Great  Society.  He  asked  this  week  in  his 
sweeping  state  of  the  Union  message  for 
an  additional  $1.5  billion  for  education. 
It  only  makes  sense  that  we  develop  an 
administrative  structure  that  can  deal 
efficiently  and  effectively  with  programs 
of  this  magnitude  and  that  can  properly 
supervise  and  coordinate  them. 

We  cannot  expect  to  achieve  success 
v.ith  an  outmoded  and  antiquated  ad- 
ministrative system.  We  cannot  run 
20th-century  programs  with  19th-cen- 
tury organizations. 

I  am  not  the  first  to  propose  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Educators  and  for- 
mer Commissioners  of  Education  have 
repeatedly  urged  that  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation be  elevated  in  strength  and 
statm-e  in  the  Federal  Government. 
Since  1908,  53  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  Congress  to  accomplish  this  result. 

The  Education  Policies  Commission  of 
the  National  Education  Association  and 
the  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators in  its  study  of  "Educational 
Responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment" recommended  this  past  year: 

We  believe  that  education  deserves  *  •  * 
status  and  that  the  most  thorough  and  most 
durable  way  to  assure  it  would  be  to  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  Education  with  a  Secre- 
tary who  would  sit  In  the  Cabinet. 

In  November  1964,  the  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers  resolved: 

The  council  recommends  that  there  be 
created  in  the  Federal  Government  a  De- 
partment of  Education,  headed  by  a  Secre- 
tary of  Cabinet  rank,  for  carrying  out  the 
Federal   responsibility    in    education. 

In  1963,  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation's program  to  develop  higher 
education  as  a  national  resource  rec- 
ommended: 

That  there  should  be  an  appropriate  re- 
vision of  Federal  organization  and  adminis- 
tration to  strengthen  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, and  to  bring  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  Into  a  closer  relationship  with 
the  President. 

Former  Commissioner  Earl  J.  McGrath 
proposed  in  October  1962  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  become  an  in- 
dependent officer  with  Cabinet  rank. 
Similar  views  were  earlier  expressed  by 
past  Commissioners  Sterling  M.  McMur- 
rin and  Lee  M.  Thurston. 

The  President's  Committee  for  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Education 
in  April  1956  called  for  "a  far  stronger 
U.S.  Office  of  Education."  The  Hoover 
Commission  in  1947  declared  that  "the 
Office  of  Education  has  been  kept  so  weak 
that  it  has  neither  the  governmental 
status  nor  the  facilities  to  be  an 
effective    force    In    developing    or    co- 


ordinating a  Federal  program  of  educa- 
tion." 

President  Truman's  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  in  1946  advised  that 
"the  status  of  education  in  the  Federal 
Government  must  be  raised  before  the 
Government  will  be  able  to  play  its  im- 
portant part  in  the  speedy  improvement 
in  education." 

As  far  back  as  1929,  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Education  reported 
to  President  Hoover  that  "the  Commit- 
tee recommends  establishment  of  a  De- 
partment of  Education  with  a  Secretary 
in  the  President's  Cabinet." 

Mr.  President,  we  have  talked  long 
enough.  The  consensus  is  overwhelming. 
The  time  has  come  to  end  the  uncertain 
status  of  education  in  our  Government. 
The  time  has  come  to  end  unnecessary 
duplication,  waste,  and  administrative 
chaos.  The  time  has  come  to  create  a 
Department  of  Education.  For  100  years 
the  forces  of  education  in  the  United 
States  have  grown  stronger  and  more 
effective.  It  is  time  to  give  them  a 
leader — a  leader  who  would  speak  for  our 
children  and  their  needs  in  the  highest 
councils  of  Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  Hartford  Courant 
this  week  editorialized  about  the  two  edu- 
cation measures  which  I  have  introduced 
today.  Because  of  the  constructive  and 
interesting  way  in  which  the  Courant 
presented  its  views  in  its  editorial  of 
January  4. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Ribicoff's  Bills  on  Education 

Senator  Ribicoff  Is  renewing  his  effort  to 
get  some  income  ta.x  relief  for  those  who  are 
paying  for  a  college  education.  His  last  at- 
tempt was  foiled,  largely  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  which  foresaw  a  loss  of  many 
million  dollars  if  the  Ribicoff  plan  were 
adopted.  Now  Mr.  Ribicoff  Is  planning  a 
companion  measure  that  would  set  up  a 
Department  of  Education  as  a  Cabinet  post, 
divorcing  it  from  the  melange  that  now  goes 
under  the  name  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

It  is  a  commentary  on  our  national  think- 
ing that  while  defense,  commerce,  and  labor 
are  accorded  Cabinet  status,  we  take  the 
three  most  important  activities  that  affect 
the  lives  of  our  citizens  and  lump  them  to- 
gether in  an  administrative  jumble.  As  Sec- 
retary of  this  Department  Mr.  Ribicoff  has 
had  a  firsthand  view  of  the  matter,  and 
knows  that  one  of  the  factors  that  militate 
against  a  strong  Office  of  Education  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  buried  in  HEW. 

The  two  proposed  bills  are  correlated.  Mr. 
Ribicoff  thinks  Federal  contributions  to  edu- 
cation, present  and  future,  have  risen  to  a 
point  where  a  separate  department  should  be 
set  up  to  correlate  the  existing  and  new  pro- 
grams. The  Federal  Government  is  now 
spending  $4.9  billion  a  year  in  a  wide  series  of 
educational  programs  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  under  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion this  program  will  be  accentuated  great- 
ly, particularly  the  student  loans.  There  is 
an  increasing  protest  in  Congress  over  the 
manner  in  which  private  loans  are  now  being 
made  by  small  loan  companies  to  college 
students  at  high  Interest  rates. 

The  Ribicoff  plan  for  college  tax  credits 
would  charge  off  part  of  income  up  to  $325 
yearly  spent  for  the  college  education  of  a 
child.  Individuals  working  their  way 
through  college  would  also  be  granted  this 
modest  relief. 
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Three  factors  may  militate  against  the 
Ribicoff  bills.  There  are  some  who  are  afraid 
of  a  strong  Federal  Education  Department, 
although  there  has  been  no  evidence  as  yet 
of  a  Federal  desire  to  dominate.  Then  there 
is  a  national  ambivalence  toward  higher  edu- 
cation We  pay  lipservice  to  it,  and  yet  there 
are  many,  including  Congressmen,  who  are 
mildlv  resentful  of  it.  and  object  to  any- 
thing' making  it  easier  for  those  who  seek 

higher  education.  Finally  there  will  be 
the  objections  of  Treasury  officials  who  don't 
like  any  diminution  in  tax  income. 

Despite  these  factors  there  is  a  good  chance 
that  Mr.  Ribicoff  will  be  more  successful 
than  he  was  last  time.  Change  is  in  the 
wind.  

Exhibit  1 
S.  100 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  mid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
is  hereby  established  an  executive  depart- 
ment which  shall  be  known  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  (hereinafter  referred 
w  as  the  "Department") .  There  shall  be  at 
the  head  of  the  Department  a  Secretary  of 
Education  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary"),  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed  for 
level  I  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
schedule  established  by  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Salary  Act  of  1964.  The  Department 
shall  be  administered  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  Secretary. 

FUNCTION    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec  2.  The  function  and  purpose  of  the 
Department  shall  be  to  promote  the  cause 
and  advancement  of  education  throughout 
the  Nation.  To  that  end  the  Secretary  shall, 
among  his  responsibilities.  (1)  advise  the 
President  with  respect  to  the  progress  of 
education;  (2)  develop  and  recommend  to 
the  President  appropriate  policies  and  pro- 
grams to  foster  the  orderly  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation's  educational  facil- 
ities and  resources;  (3)  exercise  leadership 
at  the  direction  of  the  President  in  coordi- 
nating Federal  activities  affecting  educa- 
tion; (4)  conduct  continuing  comprehensive 
surveys,  collect  data,  and  make  available 
findings,  on  the  progress  of  education;  (5) 
provide  information  and  such  other  assist- 
ance as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Congress 
to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  efficient  school 
systems;  and  (6)  encourage  comprehensive 
planning  by  the  State  and  local  governments 
with  a  view  to  coordinating  Federal,  State, 
and  community  educational  activities  at  the 
local  level. 

UNDER     SECRETARY      AND     OTHER     OFFICER.S 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  in  the  Department 
an  Under  Secretary,  four  Assistant  Secre- 
taries, and  a  General  Counsel,  each  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  perform  such  functions  and  duties 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  Under 
Secretary  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  prescribed  for  level  III  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Schedule  established  by 
the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964,  and 
the  Assistant  Secretaries  and  General  Coun- 
sel shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
prescribed  for  level  IV  of  such  schedule. 
The  Under  Secretary  (or  during  the  ab- 
sence or  disability  of  the  Under  Secretary,  or 
in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
Under  Secretary,  an  Assistant  Secretary  de- 
termined according  to  such  order  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe)  shall  act  as  Secre- 
tary during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
Secretary  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  Secretary. 


PROVISIONS     OF     LAW     APPLICABLE     TO     THE 
DEPARTMENT 

Sec.  4.  Except  to  the  extent  inconsistent 
with  this  Act,  all  provisions  of  law  applica- 
ble to  the  executive  departments  generally 
shall  apply  to  the  Department. 

SEAI. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  cause  a  seal  of 
office  to  be  made  for  the  Department,  of 
such  design  as  the  President  shall  approve, 
and  judicial  notice  shall  be  taken  thereof. 

DELEGATION     OF    AUTHORITY 

Sec  6.  The  Secretary  may.  without  being 
relieved  of  his  responsibility  therefor,  and 
unless  prohibited  by  some  specific  provision 
of  law,  perform  any  function  vested  in  him 
through  or  with  the  aid  of  such  officials  or 
organizational  entities  of  the  Department 
as  he  may  designate. 

TRANSFERS    TO     DEPARTMENT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  United  States  Office  of 
Education,  together  with  all  of  its  functions, 
personnel,  property,  records,  obligations, 
commitments,  and  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations,  allocations  and  other  funds 
(available  or  to  be  made  available),  is  here- 
by transferred  to  the  Department,  and  all 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  being  administered 
through  such  Office,  and  all  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
with  respect  to  such  Office,  are  transferred 
to  the  Secretary. 

(b)  All  laws  dealing  with  the  relationship 
between  Gallaudet  College,  Howard  Univer- 
sity, Freedmen's  Hospital,  and  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  respectively, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  or  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  are  hereby  amended  to 
substitute  "Secretary  of  Education"  for 
"Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei-" 
fare,"  and  to  substitute  "Department  of  Edu- 
cation" for  "Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare." 

(c)  Section  394  (3)  of  the  Act  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  establish 
a  program  of  Federal  matching  grants  for 
the  construction  of  television  broadcasting 
facilities  to  be  used  for  educational  purposes 
(Public  Law  87-447)  is  hereby  amended  to 
substitute  "Secretary  of  Education"  for 
"Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare". 

(d)  Title  II,  part  B.  sections  231  and  232, 
and  title  III,  sections  301.  302,  303,  306.  and 
309  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962  (Public  Law  87^15)  are 
hereby  amended  by  transferring  from  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  the  Secretary  of  Education  all  duties  and 
responsibilities  contained  therein. 

(e)  The  President  shall  transfer  to  the 
Department  from  other  departments,  agen- 
cies and  instrumentalities  of  the  Federal 
Government  such  additional  functions  re- 
lating to  education  as  he  determines  neces- 
s.iry  or  appropriate  to  promote  efficiency  in 
Government  and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  Such  transfers  shall  be  completed 
by  March  2,  1967. 

TRANSFER    MATTERS 

Sec.  8.  All  laws  relating  to  any  agency  or 
function  transferred  under  this  Act  shall, 
insofar  as  such  laws  are  not  inapplicable, 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect.  Any  transfer 
of  personnel  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
without  change  in  classification  or  compensa- 
tion, except  that  this  requirement  shall  not 
operate  to  prevent  the  adjustment  of  classi- 
fication or  compensation  to  conform  to  the 
duties  to  which  such  transferred  personnel 
may  be  assigned.  All  orders,  rules,  regula- 
tions, permits,  or  other  privileges  made, 
issued,  or  granted  by  any  agency  or  in  con- 
nection with  any  functions  transferred  by 
this  Act,  and  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 


transfer,  shall  continue  In  effect  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  such  transfer  had  not  occurred, 
until  modified,  superseded,  or  repealed.  No 
suit,  action^  or  other  proceeding  lawfully 
commenced  by  or  against  any  agency  or  any 
officer  of  the  United  States  acting  in  his  of- 
ficial capacity  shall  abate  by  reason  of  any 
transfer  made  pursuant  to  this  Act,  but  the 
court,  on  motion  or  supplemental  petition 
filed  at  any  time  within  twelve  months  after 
such  transfer  takes  effect,  showing  a  necessity 
for  a  survival  of  such  suit,  action,  or  other 
proceeding  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the 
questions  Involved,  may  allow  the  same  to 
be  maintained  by  or  against  the  appropriate 
agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  end  of  each  calendar 
year,  make  a  report  to  the  President  for  the 
submission  to  the  Congress  on  the  activities 
of  the  Department  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year.  Such  report  shall  also  contain 
objective  data  on  enrollments,  expenditures, 
numbers  oi  teachers,  numbers  of  profes- 
sionals who  lack  full  qualifications,  needs 
for  classroom  and  other  construction,  special 
needs  of  critical  areas  such  as  urban  areas, 
and  similar  data. 

PROHIBITION   AGAINST    FEDERAL   CONTROL   OF 
EDUCATION 

Sec.  10.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  Instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  institution  or 
school  system. 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  11.  (a)  Section  19  (d)  (1)  of  the  Act 
of  June  25,  1958,  is  hereby  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  phrase  "Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare"  at  the  end  thereof  aaft 
inserting  the  following:  "Secretary  of  Health 
and  Welfare,  Secretary  of  Education". 

(b)  Section  158  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(5  U.S.C.  1)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof:  "Eleventh.  The  Department  of 
Education."  and  by  amending  the  phrase 
"Health,  Education,  and  Welfare"  to  read 
"Health  and  Welfare". 

(c)  Any  reference  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion or  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  in 
any  other  law.  rule,  regulation,  certificate, 
directive,  Instruction,  license,  or  other  official 
paper  In  force  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  and  apply  to  the 
Department  or  the  Secretary,  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

(d)  Any  reference  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  In 
any  other  law,  rule,  regulation,  certificate, 
directive,  instruction,  license,  or  other  of- 
ficial paper  in  force  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  and  apply 
to  the  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Welfare, 
respectively. 

federal  interagency  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 

Sec.  12.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
"Federal  Interagency  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion" (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mittee"). 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  study  and  rec- 
ommend such  actions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  effective  coordination  of  Federal 
programs  affecting  education  Including:  (1) 
development  of  Federal  programs  in  accord- 
ance with  the  educational  goals  and  policies 
of  the  Nation;  (2)  consistent  administration 
of  policies  and  practices  among  Federal 
agencies  in  the  conduct  of  similar  programs; 
(3)  full  and  effective  communication  among 
Federal  agencies  to  avoid  unnecessary  du- 
plication of  activities:  (4)  adequate  proce- 
dures for  the  availability  of  Information  on 
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educational  matters  requested  by  the  Sec- 
retary; and  (5)  full  and  effective  coopera- 
tion with  the  Secretary  on  such  studies  and 
analyses  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Committee  shall,  not  later  than 
July  1,  1966.  advise  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  his  responsibilities  under  subsection 
(e)  of  section  7  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of 
the  Secretary,  who  shall  be  the  Chairman, 
and  one  appropriate  representative  of  each 
of  the  following:  the  Department  of  State. 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Lixbor,  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Welfare,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

(e)  The  chairman  may  invite  Federal 
agencies  in  addition  to  those  which  are  rep- 
resented on  the  Committee  under  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  to 
designate  representatives  to  participate  in 
meetings  of  the  Committee  on  matters  of 
substantial  int^erest  to  such  agencies  which 
are  to  be  considered  by  the  Committee. 

(f)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  may  each 
designate  a  member  of  his  staff  to  attend 
meetings  of  the  Committee  as  an  observer. 

(g)  Each  Federal  agency  which  is  rep- 
resented on  the  Committee  under  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (d),  of  this  section, 
shall  furnish  necessary  assistance  to  the 
Committee  in  accordance  with  section  214 
of  the  Act  of  May  3,  1945,  59  Stat.  134  (31 
U.S.C.  691). 

EXPENDITURES  AtTTHORIZED 

Sec.  13.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  such  expenditures  (including  expendi- 
tures for  personal  services  and  rent  at  the 
seat  of  government  and  elsewhere,  for  law- 
books, books  of  reference  and  periodicals, 
and  for  printing  and  binding)  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  and  as  may  be  provided  for  by  the 
Congress  from  time  to  time. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  14.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  Department  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  to  perform  any 
other  duties  which  may  be  imposed  upon  it 
by  law. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  15.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  effective  on  its  date  of  e:iactment,  except 
that  section  7  shall  be  effective  after  ninety 
days  following  such  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempoi-e.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  <S.  100)  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  introduced  by  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


EARTHQUAKE  REPAIR  OF 
EKLUTNA,  ALASKA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grtjen- 
iNG]  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  providing  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Eklutna  hydroelectric  project 
near  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Shortly  before  the  Congress  adjourned 
last  year,  a  similar  bill  was  introduced  by 
me  in  the  hope  that  In  the  interim  the 
Interior  Department  and  any  other  agen- 
cies which   might  be   concerned  would 


have  an  opportunity  to  study  the  mat- 
ter and  be  prepared  to  render  early  re- 
ports in  this  Congress  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  measure  to  Alaska. 

The  act  of  July  31,  1950,  as  amended 
by  the  act  of  August  13,  1953,  authorized 
the  construction  of  the  Eklutna  project, 
the  only  such  facility  in  existence  in  Alas- 
ka. It  is  vitally  important  to  the  fast- 
increasing  Anchorage  area.  Although 
the  expanding  needs  through  the  years 
for  power  have  been  partially  met  by 
other  means,  the  benefits  of  Eklutna  are 
required  and  used  by  the  city  of  An- 
chorage, the  Matanuska  Electric  Associa- 
tion and  the  Chugach  Electric  Associa- 
tion. 

The  law  authorizing  the  project  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  $33  million  provided 
that  the  capital  investment  allocable  to 
each  unit  of  the  Eklutna  project  would 
be  amortized  over  a  period  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 50  years  from  the  time  such  unit 
was  first  put  into  service.  The  first 
15,000-kilowatt  unit  went  on  the  line  in 
January  of  1955  and  the  second  15,000- 
kilowatt  unit  was  in  place  in  March  of 
that  same  year. 

Actually,  the  project  construction  costs 
were  considerably  less  than  $33  million, 
reaching  $30,521,183.  The  gross  revenue 
through  November  1964,  was  $14,148,- 
903  and  the  net  revenue  through  the  1963 
fiscal   year  was   $3,534,668. 

Project  studies  have  indicated  that  the 
project  investment  would  be  paid  off  in 
41  years,  or  by  1996,  at  the  current  rate. 

There  had  been  real  hope  that  the 
success  of  the  project  would  lead  to  fa- 
vorable consideration  for  a  rate  reduc- 
tion, extending  the  repayment  period 
from  41  to  47  years,  well  within  the  50- 
year  amortization  period  established  by 
Congress  in  the  1950  act. 

However,  the  March  27,  1964,  Alaska 
earthquake  cast  doubts  on  these  pros- 
pects. Inspections  following  the  spring 
thaw  last  year  disclosed  considerable 
earthquake  damage  to  Eklutna.  The 
thaw  created  an  open  area  below  the  out- 
let structure;  the  earth  below  the  dam 
subsided.  Permanent  repair  estimates 
are  placed  at  about  $3.1  million,  or  $1,- 
390,000  for  the  dam  and  spillway  and 
$1,700,000  for  a  new  tunnel  and  inlet 
structure,  the  total  cost  to  be  budgeted 
over  a  3-year  period.  In  October  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees approved  $600,000  from  existing 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  funds  for  emer- 
gency transmission  and  intake  structure 
repairs. 

The  temporary  and  pennanent  repairs 
v.- 11  thus  reach  something  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $3.7  million.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  original  authorization  law, 
the.se  funds  are  reimbursable  from  proj- 
ect revenue  unless  otherwise  provided  by 
law.  The  bill  I  introduce  today  would, 
in  effect,  provide  that  the  costs  of  re- 
pairing the  earthquake-damaged  Fed- 
eral facility  will  be  nonreimbursable  and 
would,  therefore,  not  be  charged  against 
Eklutna's  revenues.  The  bill  provides 
a  means  for  bringing  into  reality  the 
rate  reductions  anticipated  for  the  Ek- 
lutna project  prior  to  the  devastating 
Good  Friday  earthquake. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
refeiTed;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  104)  to  provide  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  Eklutna  project,  Alas- 
ka, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bartlett  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Grttening),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  re- 
habilitation of  the  Eklutna  project,  Alaska, 
from  damage  caused  by  the  earthquake  of 
March  27,  1964,  shall  include  measures  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  be  Justified  for  protection  of  the  project 
from  possible  future  earthquake  damage,  and 
sums  expended  bv  the  Secretary  in  effecting 
such  rehabilitation  shall  be  nonreimbursable 
and  nonreturnable,  and  not  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  second  sentence  of  section 
1  of  the  Act  of  July  31.  1950  (64  Stat. 
382) ,  as  amended. 


DESIGNATION   OF   COLUMBUS  DAY 
AS  A  LEGAL   HOLIDAY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
make  Columbus  Day  a  legal  public  holi- 
day in  the  same  manner  as  the  eight 
other  Federal  holidays  we  now  celebrate. 

The  intent  of  this  bill  is  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  Christopher  Columbus  by 
making  the  date  of  his  discoveiy  of  the 
New  World,  October  12,  a  legal  public 
holiday. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that. this  is  not 
a  new  idea  for  most  of  the  country— 38 
States  now  celebrate  Columbus  Day  as  a 
legal  State  holiday.  Seven  other  States 
mark  the  day  by  gubernatorial  proclama- 
tion, while  five  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbus  have  no  provision  for  cele- 
brating the  day. 

The  effect  of  passage  of  this  bill,  which 
will  carry  the  same  number,  S.  108,  as  it 
did  when  I  introduced  it  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, would  be  to  make  Columbus  Day 
a  pei-manent  Federal  holiday.  This 
would  immediately  affect  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Federal  Government. 
But  it  would  not  establish  October  12  as 
an  immediate  nationwide  holiday,  since 
legal  holidays  binding  on  States  are 
established  by  action  of  State  legisla- 
tures. Generally  the  permanent  Federal 
holidays  have  also  been  designated  as 
State  holidays  by  the  State  legislatures, 
thereby  making  such  days  "national 
holidays"  in  the  general  meaning  of  the 
term. 

The  stoi-y  of  Columbus'  epic  struggle 
to  set  out  on  his  voyage  of  exploration 
and  the  voyage  itself  is  too  well  known 
to  require  repeating  here.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  man  v.ho  would  not  be  daunted  in 
his  dream  of  exploration.  His  victoi7 
was  a  vindication  of  his  study  and  per- 
severance. It  was  also  a  victory  for  all 
of  us  who  now  share  in  the  fruits  of  his 
great  discovery  and  his  courageous  ex- 
ample can  well  be  followed  as  we  person- 
ally and  as  a  nation  work  to  make  the 
best  of  our  destinies. 

I  was  strongly  influenced  in  my  deci- 
sion to  introduce  this  legislation  by  my 
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good  friend  from  Delaware,  Joseph  A.  L. 
Errigo,  and  the  Sons  of  Italy  organiza- 
tion in  Delaware. 

My  warmest  appreciation  is  extended 
to  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware,  for  his  cosponsorship  of  this 
bill,  as  well  as  to  the  34  other  Senators 
who  are  also  cosponsors.  In  the  88th 
Congress  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  but 
was  not  acted  upon  in  the  House.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  again  ap- 
prove it  and  that  the  House  will  speedily 
take  it  up. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

Tlie  bill  <S.  108)  designating  Colum- 
bus Day  as  a  legal  holiday,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Boc.gs,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT  OP  ACT  AUTHORIZING 
ASSOCIATION  OF  PRODUCERS  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  introduction  a  bill  which 
is  cosponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  and  myself. 
This  is  a  bill  which  I  introduced  late  In 
the  session  last  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  same  explana- 
tion of  the  bill  which  was  inserted  last 
year. 

Certain  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  this  bill  over  with  a  view 
to  perhaps  becoming  cosponsors.  There- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  bill  lie  over  for  2  days,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  ' 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  table,  as  requested,  and 
the  statement  v;ill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  109)  to  amend  the  act 
authorizing  association  of  producers  of 
agricultural  products,  approved  Febru- 
ary 18,  1922,  introduced  by  Mr.  Aiken 
'for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Aiken 
ifr-as  follows: 
Amendment  of  Act  Relating  to  Association 

OF  Producers  of  Agricultural  Products 

WHY  the  need  for  LEGISLATION? 

With  the  concentration  of  the  marketing 
and  distribution  of  agricultural  products  In 
the  hands  of  fewer  buyers,  and  the  resulting 
dangers  of  monopolistic  practices  from  such 
concentration,  it  has  become  apparent  that 
it  is  not  only  in  the  best  interest  of  farmers 
but  also  in  the  best  Interest  of  our  entire 
national  economy  that  the  marketing  power 
of  farmers  and  ranchers  be  strengthened. 
The  wider  use  of  contract  marketing  also 
has  created  a  greater  need  for  strengthen- 
ing the  bargaining  position  of  farmers; 
Many  farmers  and  agricultural  leaders  are 


of  the  opinion  that  in  the  future  most  agri- 
cultural commodities  will  be  produced  under 
contract.  Marketing  contracts  are  now  being 
used  for  many  commodities. 

The  success  of  these  marketing  and  bar- 
gaining associations  depends  to  a  great  de- 
gree on  the  number  of  producers  who  join 
chese  associations  and  the  volume  of  product 
they  produce.  Failure  to  sign  a  sufficient 
membership  and  tonnage  results  In  the  as- 
sociations being  unsuccessful  in  their  at- 
tempt to  obtain  recognition  from  processors 
and  handlers. 

Some  processors  have  made  It  well  known 
that  they  are  opposed  to  marketing  and  bar- 
gaining associations  as  they  adversely  affect 
the  balance  of  buying  power  that  processors 
now  enjoy.  They  much  prefer  to  deal  with 
a  grower  on  an  individual  basis  rather  than 
deal  with  a  group  of  growers  who  have 
voluntarily  Joined  together  to  market  their 
crop. 

Processor  actions  intended  to  discourage, 
and  Interfere  with,  association  membership 
during  the  past  few  years  have  aroused 
growers  to  request  Federal  legislation  to  pre- 
vent discriminatory  practices.  Present  Fed- 
eral antitrust  legislation  does  not  effectively 
deal  with  certain  unfair  trade  practices 
which  are  being  carried  on  by  some  food 
processors. 

Growers  believe  that  they  should  not  have 
to  operate  in  an  economic  climate  where 
they  fear  processor  reprisal  because  they  are 
members  of  an  association  which  has  as  Its 
purpose  the  strengthening  of  the  market 
power  of  its  farmer  members. 

WHAT    ARE    SOME    OF    THESE    UNFAIR    TRADE 
PRACTICES? 

First.  Threats  have  been  made  by  repre- 
sentatives of  some  processing  companies  that 
growers  will  not  be  offered  contracts  if  they 
sign  association  membership  agreements. 
This  may  eliminate  the  market  outlet  for 
many  growers. 

Second.  Cases  have  been  reported  where 
growers  who  have  Joined  a  marketing  asso- 
ciation one  year  have  not  been  offered  con- 
tracts by  processors  the  following  year. 

Tliird.  Some  processors  have  encouraged 
growers  to  resign  from  bargaining  associa- 
tions by  providing  resignation  forms  and  ad- 
vice on  how  to  terminate  their  marketing 
contracts  with  the  association. 

Fourth.  In  some  cases  leaders  of  associa- 
tions have  been  singled  out  as  examples. 
They  have  been  offered  limited  contracts — or 
no  contracts  at  all — even  though  they  had 
been  reliable,  high-quality  producers  for  a 
company  for  many  years.  Cases  have  also 
been  reported  where  association  leaders  have 
received  undesirable  unloading  schedules  or 
have  been  denied  use  of  company  containers 
in  which  to  harvest  and  deliver  crops. 

Fifth.  Some  processors  h.ivc  employed 
other  discriminatory  tactics  to  prevent  asso- 
ciations from  reaching  their  legitimate  ob- 
jectives. As  an  example,  a  processor  refused 
to  buy  from  association  members  located 
near  his  processing  plant  and  contracted 
with  new  growers  at  considerable  distance 
from  his  plant,  even  though  the  raw  product 
cost  was  higher  due  to  hauling  charges  and 
quality  factors. 

Sixth.  Some  processors  have  carried  on 
planned  and  organized  campaigns  designed 
to  make  certain  that  a  marketing  association 
was  not  successfully  organized  In  their  area. 

WHAT  DOES  the  LEGISLATION  DO? 

The  proposed  legislation  would  amend 
chapter  12  of  title  7  of  the  United  States 
Code  by  providing  for  a  new  section  3,  which 
establishes  unlawful  practices  affecting  asso- 
ciations of  producers  of  agricultural  products 
and  members  thereof. 

Tlie  effect  of  the  proposed  language  Is  to 
provide  a  new  section  3  to  the  Capper-Vol- 
stead  Act,  which  is  the  basic  legislation  that 


authorizes  the  establishment  of  associations 
of  producers  of  agricultural  products  and 
members  thereof. 

The  new  section  3  would  make  it  unlawful 
for  any  processor,  handler,  distributor,  deal- 
er, or  agent  thereof,  or  for  any  person, 
doing  business  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, who  purchases  or  contracts  to  ptir- 
chase  agricultural  commodities  from  pro- 
ducers, knowingly  to  do  any  of  the  following: 

First,  Interfere  with,  restrain,  coerce,  or 
boycott  any  agricultural  producer  In  the 
exercise  of  his  rights  to  join  and  belong  to 
an  association  of  producers  of  agricultural 
products; 

Second,  discriminate  against  any  agricul- 
tural producer  with  respect  to  price,  quantity, 
quality,  or  other  terms  of  purchase  of  raw 
agricultural  commodities  by  reason  of  his 
membership  in,  or  contract  with,  such  asso- 
ciation: 

Third,  coerce  or  Intimidate  any  association 
member  or  other  person  to  breach,  cancel,  or 
otherwise  terminate  a  membership  agreement 
or  marketing  contract  with  association; 

Fourth,  pay  or  loan  money,  or  give  any 
other  thing  of  value,  to  a  producer  as  an  in- 
ducement or  reward  for  refusing  to  or  ceas- 
ing to  belong  to  such  association;   or 

Fifth,  make  false  reports  about  the  fi- 
nances, management  or  activities  of  such 
associations,  or  Interfere  In  any  way  with 
the  efforts  of  such  associations  In  carrying 
out  the  legitimate  objects  thereof. 

WHAT    ARE    the    PENALTIES    FOR    VIOLATION? 

Section  4  would  provide  for  a  criminal 
penalty  and  damages  in  case  any  person 
violates  section  3.  Any  person  who  was 
found  to  be  In  violation  and  convicted  would 
be  punished  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $1,000  or 
imprisonment  not  to  exceed  1  year,  or  both. 
In  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Any  person  who  felt  that  he  was  Injured 
In  his  business  or  property  by  reason  of  vio- 
lation of  section  3  could  sue  in  his  own  dis- 
trict court  and  could  recover  triple  damages 
he  might  have  sustained  and  the  cost  of  the 
suit  including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

The  proper  State  courts  would  not  be  de- 
prived of  Jurisdiction  of  any  action  that 
might  be  taken  in  them  for  damages. 

WHAT  IS  the  purpose  OF  THE  SECTION  DEALING 
WITH    AFFILIATION    OF   ASSOCIATIONS? 

Section  5  recognizes  the  right  of  an  asso- 
ciation of  producers  to  be  affiliated  with  other 
agricultural  associations  or  organizations  in 
carrying  out  Its  objectives.  There  Is  nothing 
in  the  law  at  present  which  prohibits  such 
an  affiliation.  However,  section  5  would  fur- 
ther clarify  this  matter. 

SUMMARY 

Because  of  the  increasing  Importance  of 
marketing  and  bargaining  associations  in 
agriculture,  growers  feel  very  strongly  that 
they  should  have  the  right  to  organize  vol- 
untary associations  of  this  type  without  fear 
of  reprisal  or  the  conducting  of  unfair  trade 
pr.".ctices  on  the  part  of  processors  or  other 
handlers.  They  believe  there  Is  an  urgent 
need  to  have  legislation  which  will  spell  out 
the  law  so  that  appropriate  action  can  be 
taken  In  the  future  to  prevent  such  unfair 
trade  practices.  Failure  to  meet  the  situ- 
ation will  mean  that  in  the  future  this  type 
of  voluntary  marketing  association  will  be 
severely  handicapped  In  Its  *6lllty  to  ade- 
quately serve  the  needs  of  farmers  as  it 
attempts  to  Improve  their  marketing  power. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bin  (S.  2849)  to  amend  the  act  au- 
thorizing association  of  producers  of  agri- 
cultural products,  approved  February  18, 
1922,  introduced  by  Mr.  Aiken  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Lausche)  ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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AN  IMMEDIATE  ACCELERATED  PUB- 
LIC WORKS  PROGRAM  WOULD 
ACHIEVE  MANY  OBJECTIVES  OP 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  basic  goals  enunciated  by  the 
President  in  his  admirable  and  forceful 
state  of  the  Union  message  Monday 
night  was  stated  by  him  as  follows: 

We  seek  full  employment  opportunity 
for  every  American. 

I  commend  the  President  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  full  employment  as  the 
No.  1  goal  of  the  Nation.  That  Is  as  it 
should  be.  Nothing  can  be  more  dis- 
tressing than  the  plight  of  a  breadwin- 
ner seeking  employment  and  being  un- 
able to  find  it.  Such  an  individual  is 
not  interested  in  high  levels  of  gross 
national  product  or  in  total  numbers  of 
employed.  He  is  interested  in  securing 
employment  so  that  he  can  provide  for 
his  family  adequately  and  decently. 

In  the  past  I  have  spoken  out  repeat- 
edly of  the  need  for  immediate  action 
to  relieve  the  distress  in  the  many — far 
too  many — pockets  of  serious  and  chron- 
ic unemployment  in  the  United  States. 
I  know  whereof  I  speak,  for  my  own 
State  of  Alaska  has  for  years  now  suf- 
fered in  this  manner.  And  suffered 
sorely.  It  still  suffers,  and  ways  must  be 
found  to  alleviate  the  immediate  need 
while  fighting  the  war  against  poverty 
on  a  more  permanent  and  lasting  scale. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  the  President's 
words  that  "special  funds  for  job-creat- 
ing public  programs  should  be  made 
available  for  immediate  use  if  recession 
threatens."  But  here  I  hope  that  the 
word  "recession"  will  not  be  given  too 
narrow  a  construction.  The  chroni- 
cally idle,  in  a  pocket  of  severe  unem- 
plojTnent  in  an  otherwise  prosperous 
State,  are  not  threatened  by  a  recession. 
The  recession  is  already  upon  them. 
They  are  not  concerned  with  statewide 
or  nationwide  averages  or  in  industry- 
wide statistics.  All  they  know  is  that 
they  are  unemployed  and  cannot  find — 
and  have  for  some  time  been  unable 
to  find — employment,  however  diligently 
they  may  seek  it. 

A  persistent  unemployment  rate  of 
over  5  percent  is  not  a  healthy  sign,  how- 
ever glowing  the  other  economic  sta- 
tistics may  be.  Those  other  statistics  are 
scant  comfort  to  those  comprising  the 
more  than  5  percent  unemployed. 

What  is  needed  is  an  immediate  re- 
vival of  the  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram which  has  exhausted  all  its  funds, 
even  though  there  are  at  least  $700  mil- 
lion worth  of  sound  public  works  projects 
ready  to  go. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  last  March,  Mr.  An- 
drew J.  Biemiller,  on  behalf  of  the  AFLt- 
CIO,  stated: 

The  overriding  economic  challenge  to  the 
United  States  today  is  jobs — Jobs  for  the  un- 
employed, Jobs  for  those  who  are  displaced 
daily  by  th3  advance  of  automation.  Jobs  for 
the  flood  of  newcomers  entering  the  labor 
force.     This  is  beyond  dispute. 

Equally  beyond  dispute  is  that  fact  that 
public  works  programs  have  proved  to  be  a 
most  effective  weapon  for  creating  Jobs — 
good  Jobs  on  needed  public  facilities  of  per- 
manent worth. 


Therefore  it  would  be  a  tragedy  to  allow 
the  accelerated  public  works  program  to  die. 
It  is  the  conviction  of  the  AFL-CIO  that  this 
job-creating  program — which  also  provides 
vitally  needed  public  facilities  of  lasting 
worth — should  be  both  extended  and 
strengthened. 

We  are  advised  that  there  are  on  file  al- 
ready, here  in  Wa.shington,  some  $800  mil- 
lion in  such  projects  which  were  submitted 
after  all  the  authorized  Federal  funds,  under 
the  1962  act,  had  been  committed.  This 
is  despite  the  fact  that,  as  early  as  January 
1963,  Federal  officials  discouraged  the  sub- 
mission of  further  requests  because  it  was 
apparent  that  the  number  on  hand  exceeded 
the  funds  available. 

It  is  luiquestionable,  then,  that  a  vast  num- 
ber of  equally  worthy  and  equally  needed 
projects  remain  which  have  never  been  sub- 
mitted. There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is 
work  to  be  done;  all  that  is  lacking  is  the 
wherewithal  to  do  it. 

We  know  that  this  committee,  which 
worked  so  hard  on  behalf  of  the  original 
public  works  acceleration  program  2  years 
ago,  is  fully  aware  of  the  need.  We  urge 
your  prompt  approval  of  an  extension  of  the 
existing  program,  backed  by  a  Federal  appro- 
priation of  $2  billion. 

With  these  remarks,  I  agree. 

During  the  83th  Congress,  I  introduced 
an  amendment  to  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act  to  increase  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated.  A  bill 
(S.  1856)  to  authorize  an  additional 
appropriation  of  .SI. 5  billion — slightly 
smaller  than  the  one  I  proposed — was 
reported  favorably  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  but  was  not 
acted  on  by  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

To  meet  a  serious,  immediate  need,  I 
am  introducing  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph]  who  has  labored 
so  diligently  to  combat  unemployment, 
a  bill  to  increase  the  amount  authorized 
under  the  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram by  $L5  billion.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  bill  lie  at  the  table  for 
10  days  and  that  its  text,  as  well  as  the 
full  testimony  of  Mr.  Biemiller  and  the 
committee  report  on  S.  1856,  be  printed 
in  lull  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  lie  on  the 
table  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  and  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  bill  (S.  110;  to  increase  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gruemimg  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph; ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3(d)  of  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act  (Public  Law  87-658;  76  Stat.  542)  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $2,400,000,000  to 
be  allocated  by  the  President  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  except 
that  not  less  than  $800,000,000  shall  be  al- 
located for  public  works  projects  In  areas 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
as  redevelopment  areas  under  subsection  (b) 
of  section  5  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act." 


Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this  au- 
thorization after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  sentence  shall  remain  available  zmtii 
expended. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Biemiller  and 
the  committee  repoi-t  on  S.  1856  are  as 
follows : 

Statement  of  Andrew  J.  Biemiller,  Direc- 
tor, Department  of  Legislation,  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations,  Before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  of  the  Sen.-vte  op 
THE  United  .States.  March  11,  1964 
Mr.    Chairman,    my    name    is    Andrew  J. 
Biemiller.    I  am  director  of  the  department 
of  legislation  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  I  am  ap- 
pearing here  today  on  behalf  of  that  orga- 
nization. 

We  are  here  to  support  the  continuation 
of  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act,  and  to 
endorse  tl^e  purposes  of  S.  1856,  introduced 
by  Senator  McNamara. 

But  our  appearance  is  not  only  merely  a 
pro  forma  expression  of  approbation  for  a 
generally  dcsir  ible  piece  of  legislation.  We 
are  here  because  in  our  view  this  program  is 
an  essential  element  in  the  broad  and  varied 
campaign  that  must  be  undertaken  to  insure 
the  security  of  the  Nation,  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  overriding  economic  challenge  to  the 
United  States  today  is  jobs — jobs  for  the  un- 
employed, jobs  for  these  who  are  displaced 
daily  by  the  advance  of  automation,  jobs  for 
the  flood  of  newcomers  entering  the  labor 
force.     This  is  beyond  dispute. 

Equally  beyond  dispute  is  that  fact  that 
public  works  programs  have  proved  to  be  a 
most  effective  weapon  for  creating  jobs — 
good  jobs  on  needed  public  facilities  of  per- 
manent v/orth. 

Yet  the  accelerated  public  works  program 
is  now  expiring.  Unless  the  Congress  moves 
quickly,  the  200,000  Jobs  it  is  currently  pro- 
viding will  vanish.  This  must  not  happen. 
When  this  committee  conducted  hearings 
on  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  almost 
2  years  ago,  the  AFL-CIO  testified  to  its  great 
importance  as  a  means  of  providing  jobs  and 
creating  public  improvement  of  long-term 
worth.  Experience  has  verified  that  testi- 
mony. The  benefits  of  the  program  are  un- 
questionable. But  the  need  is  as  great  today 
as  when  the  program  was  initially  proposed. 
The  tax  cut  hopefully  will  prevent,  this 
year,  an  economic  downturn  and  the  sharp 
rise  in  unemployment  it  would  bring.  How- 
ever, as  the  AFL-CIO  executive  council  re- 
cently pointed  out,  "There  is  no  sound  basis 
for  anticipating  anything  more  than  a  small 
reduction  of  Joblessness  in  1964.  By  next 
year,  the  economic  stimulus  of  the  tax  cut 
will  be  wearing  out — with  the  possibUity  of 
a  renewed  upward  movement  of  unemploy- 
ment." 

Let  us  frankly  face  the  facts  about  unem- 
ployment in  the  United  States. 

1.  Unemploy-ment  has  been  in  a  rising 
trend  for  10  years — up  from  1.9  million,  or 
2.9  percent  of  the  labor  force,  in  1953  to  4.3 
million,  or  5.7  percent  of  the  labor  force,  in 
1963. 

2.  There  were  fewer  full-time  jobs  in  pri- 
vate, profitmaking  business  last  year  than 
there  were  10  years  ago. 

3.  Unemployment  actually  increased  more 
than  150,000  in  1963 — a  year  of  general  pros- 
perity for  most  Americans — despite  a  S30 
billion  rise  in  total  national  production. 

4.  America's  job  needs  are  accelerating. 
While  productivity  continues  to  increase  at 
a  rapid  pace,  with  the  spread  of  automation, 
the  growth  of  the  labor  force  is  also  speed- 
ing up — from  an  average  of  900,000  a  year 
in  the  last  decade  to  an  expected  1.4  mil- 
lion a  j'ear  during  the  remainder  of  the 
1960's. 

The  growth  of  unemployment  over  the  last 
10   years,   and    its   persistence    even   during 
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rpars  of  so-called  boom.  Is  statistically  dem-  When  State  and  local  matching  funds  are 

nnstrated    by    the    table    attached    to    this  added  to  the  $880  million  Federal  outlay,  the 

testimony      This  problem  is  far  more  serl-  total  adds  up  to  almost  $1%  billion  In  Im- 

^,s    than    most    Americans    realize.      The  portant   public  improvements.     Had  It  not 

wLte  of  manpower,  the  loss  of  personal  in-  been  for  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act, 

rome  and  dignity   the  sharpening  of  labor-  these  improvements  would  not  be  under  con- 

rnan-ieement  and  race  relations  conflicts,  the  struction;  the  manpower  and  industrial  re- 

ttem'endous  social  costs  are  greater  than  the  sources  they  are  using  would  otherwise  have 

Nition   can    safely    endure    for    long.     And  remained  idle. 

urithout    decisive    action    on    many    fronts.  Within  the  next  month  or  two  the  peak 

t^ese  costs  will  mount.  Job  impact  of  these  projects  will  be  reached. 

In  1963   a  record  production  year,  an  aver-  Thereafter,  the  number  of  Jobs  will  quickly 

^e  of  4  2   million   Americans   were    unem-  dwindle  as  the  projects  are  completed.     This 

nloved   and   2.3   million   additional   workers  I  repeat,  would  be  a  tragedy 

were  compelled  to  work  part-time  because  A  tremendous  backlog  of  essential  public 

runtime  jobs  were  not  available.    Moreover,  works    still    exists   in    areas   of   substantial 

In  esttoated    1.5   to   2   million   people   had  unemployment.     If  the  act  Is  extended  these 

sH-en  up   seeking   work;    people   who   want  job-creating  projects  will  move  forward,  pro- 

S  work    people  who   would   return   to   the  viding  employment  for  thousands  of  work- 

abor  force  if  Jobs  became  available  again,  ers.     If  the  act  is  not  extended,  most  of  this 

In  order  to  achieve  and  sustain  reasonably  backlog  of  projects  will  remain  on  the  sheir 

ful  employment  in  the  United  States  more  We    are    advised    that    there    are    on    f^e 

San  4  million  new  job  opportunities  must  be  already,  here  In  Washington,  some  $300  mil- 

reated  each  year  through  the  remainder  of  Hon  in  such  projects  which  were  submitted 

r"60\,  or^more  thai  80,000  Jobs  every  ^^  f, -^-S^btn^fomSitr^^^ 

r^r Sx^u riroTh^SLrfr^  i-rF-e-  i^:.Tiiio^zr£rs^i 

^^^J^^^.y.^l\^LfMTea^l     So^^^^  mission  of  further  requests  because  it  was 

rrt"rf^vrful^"hi?;r^g\°chST  apparent    hthe^^^^ 

What  the  Nation  needs  is  action,  not  just  ^^V^f  unquestionable,    then,    that    a    vast 

^Sre^nS  be  a  tragedy  1.o  allow  =- ,- ecTSairThlch^faveTe^S 

the  accelerated  public  works  program  to  die^  subm  tted.     There    is   no   doubt   that 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  AFL-CIO  that  this  ^^              ^^j  ^^^^  .^  ^^ 

job-creating   program-which   also   Provides  therewithal  to  do  it. 

vitally   needed    public    facilities   of    lasting  ^^   ^^^   ^^^^^^   ^            ^^  ^^^   committee 

worth— should      be      both      extended      and  on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Represent- 

strengthened.                                               d„v,,.„  atives   pointed   out   in   urging  continuation 

Since  President  Kennedy  signed  the  Public  ^^  ^^^  accelerated  public  works  program: 

Works  Acceleration  Act  in  September  1962  „j^  ^^^j^  ^^^  unrealistic  to  expect  these 

thousands  of  workers  in  areas  of  substantial  ^        backlogs  to  be  eliminated  in  the  Imme- 

unemployment    have    gone    back    to    work  ^.^^^^   future,   but   it  would   be   even  more 

building  public  facilities  of  long-term  value,  unrealistic  to  ignore  the  urgency  of  acceler- 

Additional  thousands  have  been  at  work  pro-  ^^^^^  ^^^  efforts  to  meet  these  needs.     The 

viding  material  and  equipment  for  those  con-  accelerated  public  works  program  is  directing 

struction  projects.    At  a  time  like  the  pres-  ^^^  economic  potential  of  our  idle  resources 

ent,  when  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  toward  that  goal." 

is  failing  to  utilize  the  Nation's  full  man-  rpj.^g  value  of  the  Public  Works  Accelera- 

power  and  production  resources,  this  is  an  ^^^^  ^^t  to  the  jobless,  to  the  communities 

unsurpassed  way  to  put  people  to  work  and,  ^^at    are    obtaining    lasting    improvements, 

at  the  same  time,  permanently  enrich  the  j^nd  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  has  been  clearly 

Nation.  demonstrated.     At  its  recent  constitutional 

Let  me  summarize  the  record :  convention,     the     AFL-CIO     unanimously 

All  of  the  $880  million  in  Federal  funds  voiced  its  support  for  the  extension  of  that 

made  available  by  the  Congress  under  this  ^^^  ^nd  for  an  additional  authorization  of  $2 

act  have  now  been  committed.  As  a  matter  billion  in  order  to  Increase  its  job-creating 
of  fact,  by  January  1963 — more  than  a  year 
ago  and  after  the  program  had  been  in  effect 
for  less  than  4  months — the  backlog  of  proj- 
ect requests  already  exceeded  the  $900  million 
originally  authorized  for  this  program  by  the 
Congress. 

The  $280  million  ultimately  appropriated  Years 
is  helping  to  finance  about  half  of  the  cost 
of  nearly  8,000  projects  in  more  than  3,000 
communities  where  unemployment  is  most 
severe.     These  projects  are  not  only  ptitting 

people    to   work;    they    are    also   helping   to — 

create  the  basis  for  future  ecoucmic  growth      jg^^ 

and  well-being.  1954^111 

Tliese  8,000  job-creating  projects  are  pub-      1955 -- --- 

lie  investments  of  enduring  value.     They  in-      |^.56 - 

elude  about  L200  badly  needed  water  supply  i95i"^"_^;'.'".;i;"""I|II""."""""; 

improvemenf^and  expansion  projects,  about      i959""I --- I-.—- 

650  waste  treatment  works,  about  600  sewer      IPtio --- • 

projects  and  over  300  new  public  buildings     l*;j, - 

such  as  fire  and  police  stations,  courthouses,  igfis]]""'''"'''"!"'"""'""''""""' 

and  libraries.     In  addition,  they  include  over     ^ 

500  long-needed  health  and  recreation  proj-  ,.  o  r^       .  ,„„»„fT„K„, 

ects,    1,150   street   and    road    improvements.  Source:  I  .S.  Department  of  Labor. 

and  1,650  conservation  and  natural  resource  accelerated  Puelic  Works  Program 
undertakings. 

These   projects,    on   completion,    will   not  (Report  together  with  individual  views) 

only  have  generated  220,000  more  years  of  .^^^  Committee  on  Public  Works,  to  whom 

work  in  onsite  employment  and  in  the  pro-  referred  the  bill    (S.  1856),  to  Increase 

duction  of  materials  and  supplies^    In  addi-  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 

tion,  many  of   the  facilities  made  possible  ^"^           '  Iv,   "  ",,.o4^r,o  «f  fv,o  P„iMi,.  work^ 

by    the    program-like    airports,     libraries,  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Pubic  Works 

water   purification   plants,    and    hospitals-  Acceleration  Act,  having  considered  the  same 

Will  establish  permanent  jobs.  report  favorably   thereon   with   amendment 
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impact.  Our  proposed  authorization  is  $500 
million  higher  than  the  amount  proposed  by 
S.  1858. 

A  Federal  effort  of  this  magnitude,  plus 
the  supplemental  State  and  local  matching 
funds,  would  stimulate  almost  $4  billion  In 
construction  projects^  at  the  right  time  and 
In  the  right  places.  Moreover,  according  to 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  studies,  this  $4 
biUion  outlay  would  directly  create  about 
400,000  badly  needed  jobs  in  onsite  construc- 
tion and  in  the  production  and  distribution 
of  building  mat«rials  and  equipment.  What 
is  more,  as  these  funds  are  spent  by  working 
people  and  businesses,  another  200.000  to 
400,000  jobs  would  be  created  indirectly. 
These  are  jobs  that  America  badly  needs. 

In  a  sense,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are 
talking  about  is  one  avenue  toward  the  im- 
plementation, at  long  last,  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946. 

The  tax  cut.  Just  signed  into  law,  is  one 
such  avenue.  But  it  is  only  one  of  the  many 
that  are  required.  The  Public  Works  Accel- 
eration Act  of  1962  was  another;  it  must  not 
now  be  closed. 

We  In  the  AFL-CIO  are  deeply  convinced 
that  the  principles  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946 — committing  the  Federal  Government 
to  use  its  resources  to  reach  and  sustain  max- 
imum production,  employment,  and  purchas- 
ing power  in  the  United  States — are  more 
important  today  than  they  were  when  the 
law  was  passed. 

They  can  no  longer  be  honored  more  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance.  The  unprec- 
edented growth  in  the  American  work  force, 
the  mounting  impact  of  automation,  con- 
front us  with  an  employment  problem  which 
few  envisioned  a  decade  and  a  half  ago. 

We  must  solve  these  problems,  for  even 
more  compelling  reasons  than  could  then  be 
seen.  Tlie  economic  strength  of  this  country 
is  no  longer  a  matter  of  concern  to  Americans 
alone:  it  will  determine  the  future  of  freedom 
on  earth. 

We  know  that  this  committee,  which 
worked  so  hard  on  behalf  of  the  original 
public  works  acceleration  program  2  years 
ago.  is  fully  aware  of  the  need.  We  urge 
your  prompt  approval  of  an  extension  of  the 
existing  program,  backed  by  a  Federal  appro- 
priation of  $2  billion. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  half  measures,  or 
even  three-quarter  measures;  the  need  is  im- 
mediate and  growing,  and  it  can  be  met  only 
by  imaginative,  decisive  action. 


Long-term  ttnemployed 


JoWi'ss  15  weeks 
or  more 


Number 


Percent 

of  total 

imem- 

ployment 


Jll.OOO 

KlL',000 

7(W,  000 

533. 000 

5S0. 000 

1.482.000 

1,040.000 

956.000 

1, 532. 000 

1.119.000 

1.068.(00 


11.3 

22-7 
24  2 

is.  9 

19.1 
31.0 
27.3 
24.3 
31.9 
27.9 
26.1 


Jobless  27  weeks 
or  more 


Number 


72. 000 
317.000 
336. 000 
232.  (TOO 
239.000 
667.000 
.■171.000 
454.000 
504.000 
585.000 
5i)3. 000 


Percent 
of  total 
unem- 
ployment 


4.2 

8.9 
11.6 
8.2 
8.1 
14.2 
15.0 
11.5 
16.7 
14.6 
13.3 


and  recommend  that  the  bill  as  amended  do 
pass. 

The  amendment  is  indicated  in  the  bill  as 
reported  and  is  shown  by  italic. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  BILL  AND  AMENDMENT 

S.  1856  would  amend  section  3(d)  of  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  to  provide 
authorization  of  $2,400  million  Inclusive  of 
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the  original  authorization  of  $900  million, 
the  increase  of  $1,500  million  to  be  available 
until  expended.  The  new  authorization  con- 
tains the  .same  formula  of  distribution  as  the 
original,  providing  one-third  of  the  funds 
for  areas  designated  under  subsection  5(b) 
of  Public  Law  87-658. 

LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  OF  PUBLIC  LAW   87-658 

The  present  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram was  generated  from  President  Ken- 
nedy's desire  to  have  standby  authority  to 
combat  a  recession  before  it  might  become 
fully  developed.  Among  the  arsenal  of  eco- 
nomic weapons  devised  for  such  a  purpose,  he 
requested  authority  from  the  Congress  to 
commit  $2  billion  in  Federal  funds  for  pub.- 
lie  works  projects  whenever  unemployment 
reached  a  critical  level  as  defined  in  the  draft 
bill  the  President  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
On  February  19,  1962.  President  Kennedy 
in  a  letter  to  the  Congress  requested  standby 
authority  to  commit  $2  billion  in  Federal 
funds  to  stimulate  the  economy  whenever 
seasonally  adjusted  unemployment  rates  had 
risen  3  out  of  4  or  4  out  of  6  consecutive 
months  by  a  total  of  at  least  1  percentage 
point  during  that  period,  and  whenever  the 
President  determined  that  use  of  the  standby 
authority  was  necessary  to  realize  the  goals 
of  the  Full  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

Under  the  proposal,  the  President  could, 
after  determining  that  the  requisite  condi- 
tions existed,  declare  a  12-month  "capital 
Improvement  acceleration  period"  during 
which  he  could  commit,  without  further  con- 
gressional approval.  $750  million  in  direct 
Federal  expenditures  previously  authorized, 
$750  million  for  grants-in-aid  to  State  and 
local  governments,  $250  million  In  loans  to 
the  States  and  localities,  and  $250  million 
additional  among  the  three  categories. 

The  proposal  called  for  automatic  termina- 
tion of  the  President's  authority  at  the  end 
of  12  months  unless  extended  by  Congress 
or  previously  terminated  by  the  President. 
After  a  waiting  period  of  6  months,  he  could 
declare  another  12-month  capital  improve- 
ment acceleration  period,  commit  another  $2 
billion,  and  repeat  the  cycle  without  further 
limitation. 

The  $750  million  for  grants-in-aid  was  to 
be  used  either  to  accelerate  work  on  existing 
Federal-State  grant  projects,  or  Initiate  Fed- 
eral grants  for  projects  not  otherwise  eligible 
under  existing  statute. 

Transmitted  with  the  President's  message 
was  a  draft  bill— the  Standby  Capital  Im- 
provements Act  of  1962— which  was  Intro- 
duced in  the  House  (H.R.  10318)  on  February 
21,  1962.  and  in  the  Senate  (S.  2965)  on 
March  8.  1962. 

On  March  26.  in  letters  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Public  Works  Committees,  the  Presi- 
dent stated  that  the  economy  had  not  re- 
covered as  well  as  had  been  expected  during 
the  first  months  of  1962.  and  requested  the 
Congress  to  amend  H.R.  10318  to  permit  im- 
mediate commitment  of  $600  million  for 
capital  im.provement  programs  in  areas 
designated  for  redevelopment  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1961,  and  areas 
which  had  an  unemployment  rate  of  over  6 
percent  for  a  year  or  longer. 

The  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  con- 
ducted hearings  on  April  12-13,  1962,  and  on 
April  25,  1962,  reported,  with  amendments, 
the  administration  bill  (S.  2965,  S.  Rept. 
1358)  containing  a  $2  billion  standby  au- 
thority and  a  $600  million  immediate  accel- 
eration program. 

On  May  28,  1962,  the  Senate  passed  an 
amended  version  of  S.  2965.  authorizing  the 
President  to  spend  $750  million  for  imme- 
diate acceleration  of  public  works  projects  in 
areas  of  heavy  unemployment,  and  also 
authorizing  appropriation  after  June  30, 
1963.  of  $750  million  for  a  standby  public 
works  program. 

The  Senate  measure  provided  that  the 
standby  authority   could   be   triggered   only 


when  the  adjusted  unemployment  rate  had 
risen  1  percentage  point  over  a  3-  to  9-month 
period. 

The  House  Public  Works  Committee  con- 
ducted hearings  from  March  26  to  April  6, 
1962,  on  the  administration  bill  (H.R.  10318) 
to  authorize  a  $2  billion  standby  program  and 
a  $600  million  immediate  acceleration  pro- 
gram, and  a  bill  (H.R.  10113)  to  authorize 
a  $2  billion  standby  program  and  an  Office 
of  Public  Works  Coordination  and  Accelera- 
tion. On  June  2,  1962,  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  reported,  with  amend- 
ments, H.R.  10113,  authorizing  appropriations 
cf  $900  million  for  immediate  acceleration  of 
public  works  through  both  direct  Federal 
projects  and  grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local 
governments.  It  also  provided  for  an  Office 
of  Public  Works  Coordination  and  Accelera- 
tion, but  no  authority  for  a  standby  program. 

The  House  passed  H.R.  10113  on  August 
29,  1962.  by  a  voice  vote,  authorizing  appro- 
priation of  $900  million  for  immediate  ac- 
celeration of  public  works  and  deleting  the 
provision  for  a  special  Office  of  Coordina- 
tion and  Acceleration.  The  House  then  va- 
cated passage  cf  H.R.  10113.  amended  S.  2965 
to  conform  to  the  House-passed  version,  and 
substituted  S.  2965  for  H.R.  10113. 

On  September  10.  1962,  the  Senate  agreed 
to  the  House  amendments  by  a  45  to  22  roll- 
call  vote  and  the  bill  was  signed  into  law 
by  President  Kennedy  on  September  14,  1962. 

SUMMARY    op    PUBLIC    LAW    87-658    AND    IMPLE- 
MENTING    REGULATIONS 

The  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  in- 
cludes specific  provisions  for  designation  of 
the  areas  eligible  for  accelerated  public  works 
projects,  the  requirements  for  State  and  local 
governments  to  participate,  and  the  rules  of 
equity  to  be  followed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  approving  the  projects.  Eligible 
areas,  as  defined  in  the  statute,  exist  in  each 
of  the  50  States.  In  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa. 

The  principal  features  of  Public  Law  87-658 
are: 

First,  all  designated  redevelopment  areas 
under  sections  5(a)  and  5(b)  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  are  eligible  for  accel- 
erated public  works  assistance.  (Sec.  5(a) 
areas  are  urban  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment; sec.  5(b)  areas  are  rural  and  semi- 
rural  areas  of  high  unemployment,  under- 
employment and  low  income  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  all  Indian 
reservations.)  Also  eligible  are  those  areas 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  hav- 
ing had  substantial  unemployment  for  at 
least  9  of  the  preceding  12  months,  substan- 
tial unemployment  being  defined  as  above 
6  percent. 

Second,  Federal  public  works  projects  in 
eligible  areas  which  have  been  authorized 
by  the  Congress  can  be  initiated  or  accel- 
erated. 

Third,  public  works  projects  cf  State  and 
local  governments  for  which  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  is  authorized  in  other  legisla- 
tion cm  be  initiated  and  accelerated.  For 
such  projects,  grants  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  total  cost  are  authorized,  and  up  to  75 
percent  if  the  State  or  local  government  lacks 
the  financial  capacity  to  assume  the  full  ad- 
ditional financial  obligation. 

Department  of  Commerce  regtilations  have 
established  firm  and  objective  criteria  for  re- 
lating grants  of  above  50  percent  to  local 
financial  capacity.  Areas  eligible  for  58- 
percent  grants  are  those  with  median  family 
incomes  between  $1,700  and  $1,800  per  year 
or  twice  the  national  unemployment  rate  for 
3  of  the  last  4  years. 

Areas  with  median  family  annual  Incomes 
of  $1,600  to  $1,700  or  twice  the  national  un- 
employment rate  for  all  of  the  last  4  years 
qualify  for  66-percent  grants. 

Areas  with  median  family  Incomes  under 
$1,600  per  year  or  three  times  the  national 


unemployment  rate  for  all  of  the  last  4  years 
are  eligible  for  75-percent  grants.    All  of  the 
54  Indian  reservations  fall  within  this  cats 
gory. 

The  fourth  main  provision  of  the  act  de- 
Clares  that  no  State  may  receive  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  funds  allocated,  and  no 
less  than  $300  million  of  the  $900  million 
originally  authorized  must  be  allocated  for 
the  nonurban  small  labor  market  areas,  low- 
income  areas,  and  Indian  reservations  desig. 
nated  under  section  5(b)  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act.  The  new  authorization  of 
$1,500  million  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee retains  this  formula  of  distribution,  allo- 
cating an  additional  $500  million  to  areas 
designated  under  section  5(b). 

Fifth,  adequate  consideration  must  be 
given  to  relative  needs  of  eligible  areas,  and 
criteria  are  established  which  the  selected 
projects  must  meet.  These  criteria  assure 
that  projects — 

(a)  Can  be  initiated  or  accelerated  within 
a  reasonably  short  period  of  time,  this  pe- 
riod having  been  interpreted  as  within  120 
days  after  the  obligation  of  funds; 

(b)  Will  meet  an  essential  public  need; 

(c)  Will  have  a  substantial  portion  (51 
percent)  completed  within  12  months  after 
Initiation; 

(d)  Will  contribute  significantly  to  the 
reduction  of  local  unemployment; 

(e)  Are  not  inconsistent  with  locally  ap- 
proved  comprehensive  plans  for  the  areas 
affected,  where  such  plans  exist. 

It  may  be  noted  at  this  point  that  during 
the  committee  hearings  testimony  was  sub- 
mitted In  criticism  of  the  presumed  failure 
of  Federal  administrative  officials  to  fulfill 
two  of  the  above  five  conditions.  Evidence 
was  received  which  would  Indicate  that  In 
certain  Instances,  despite  Department  of 
Commerce  requirements  designed  to  assure 
the  maximum  employment  of  local  labor, 
contractors  have  Imported  labor  from  out- 
side the  local  labor  market.  Indications  are 
that  this  may  be  due  to  the  lack  of  requisite 
skills  within  the  local  labor  market.  How- 
ever, the  committee  would  urge  administer- 
ing officials  to  exert  every  effort  to  assure  the 
employment  of  local  labor,  and  to  give  par- 
ticular priority  to  those  qualified  persons 
who  have  undergone  the  longest  periods  of 
unemployment. 

The  second  criticism  of  administering  of 
accelerated  public  works  which  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  during  its 
hearings  was  raised  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  In  Its  attack  upon  recreation  proj- 
ects on  the  presumption  that  such  projects  . 
fall  to  satisfy  the  condition  of  "essential 
public  need."  Representatives  of  the  cham- 
ber declined  to  offer  a  systematic  evaluation 
on  any  specific  project  on  this  groimd,  and 
their  testimony  was  not  supported  by  any 
of  the  local  chambers  of  commerce  or  Gov- 
ernment officials  queried  by  the  committee. 

HEARINGS 

The  Special  Subcommittee  for  Accelerated 
Public  Works  conducted  hearings  on  S.  1121 
and  S.  1856  on  December  10,  11.  12.  and  13, 
1963.  and  March  11.  12,  and  13.  1964.  During 
the  7  days  of  hearings  the  special  subcom- 
mittee received  testimony  from  more  than 
60  witnesses,  including  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  elected  of- 
ficials from  the  great  metropolitan  areas,  as 
well  as  from  smaller  cities  and  rural  and 
semirural  communities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, from  labor,  farm,  and  management 
organizations,  and  from  scholars  and  econ- 
omists. 

The  evidence  adduced  was  overwhelmingly 
in  support  of  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  as  it  has  been  administered  and  was 
in  favor  of  an  extension  of  the  program  under 
a  new  authorization. 

The  following  tables  and  charts  set  forth 
the  distribution  of  the  $880  million  thus  far 
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aDoropriated  and  demonstrate  the  categories 
pj  projects  for  which  the  funds  have  been 
obligated. 

Table  I  presents  the  allocation  of  funds 
among  the  departments  and  agencies,  which 
material  Is  also  presented  on  a  percentage 
basis  (as  of  December  1,  1963)  in  chart  I. 

Chart  II  presents  the  distribution  of  funds 
among  categories  of  projects  (as  of  Decem- 
ber 1,  1963) :  and  table  II  presents  the  alloca- 
tion of  funds  to  the  individual  States  (as  of 
April   1,   1964). 

Chart  III  offers  a  comparative  representa- 
tion of  total  allocations,  the  value  of  projects 
approved,  and  the  value  of  funds  put  in  place. 

It  should  be  noted  with  reference  to  the 
following  charts  that  an  amount  In  excess 
of  $12,800,000  has  been  allocated  but  will 
not  be  used  on  specific  projects.  Due  to  the 
appropriation  period  deadline  and  the  failure 
of  certain  communities  to  fulfill  their  com- 
mitments, some  funds  were  allocated  which 
were  not  used  and  which  were  "returned"  too 
late  to  be  reallocated.  These  funds 
amounted  to  a  lapse  of  $8,900,000  from  the 
first  appropriation  of  $450  million  and  as  of 
March  31.  1964,  $3,900,000  from  the  second 
appropriation.  And  It  Is  expected  that  there 
will  be  additional  funds  lapsing  from  the 
second  appropriation.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  committee  has  recommended 
amending  the  bill  to  provide  that  the  funds 
be  available  until  expended. 

TABLES    AND    CHARTS 

Table  I. — Accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram— Allocation  of  funds 
Agency  Amount 

A.  Direct  Federal  projects :  ( thousands ) 

Agriculture $59,  690 

Interior 50,  979 

Commerce 15,  570 

Defense  (Engineers) 10,450 

General    Services    Administra- 
tion        3, 000 

Post   Office ---       2,950 

Justice 1.  800 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority —  800 

Treasury  (Coast  Guard^ 800 

Veterans'    Admlnlstrat1» 350 


Table  II. — Number,  estimated  accelerated 
public  works  cost,  and  man-months  of  on- 
site  employment,  by  States,  accelerated 
public  works  projects  approved  through 
Apr.  1, 1964 


Total,    direct   Federal    proj- 
ects   146,389 


B.  Grants-in-aid  projects: 

Housing    and    Home    Finance 

Agency 475,  635 

Health,    Education,    and   Wel- 
fare   229,845 

Interior 13,  021 

Agriculture 3, 110 

Commerce 2,  845 


Total,  grant-in-aid  projects..  724,456 

Administrative  costs : 
Housing    and    Home    Finance 

Agency 5,  600 

Commerce 1,325 

Health,    Education,    and   Wel- 
fare   1>  1^5 

Interior 485 

Agriculture 400 

Labor 150 


Total,   administrative   costs. 


9.155 


D.  Grand  total: 

Direct    Federal    projects    (16.6 

percent) 146,  389 

Grant-in-aid      projects      (82.4 

percent) 724,456 

Administrative  costs  (1.0  per- 
cent)        9,155 


Estimated  cost 

(thousands) 

Esti- 

Num- 

IXTOf 

mated 

State 

on-site 

projects 

Accel- 

man- 

erated 

Total 

months  1 

public 

works 

Alabama 

193 

S27. 135 

.«59, 910 

33.556 

Alaska 

66 

83 

291 

7,684 

9,417 

17,491 

12.691 
10. 559 
35. 2»6 

7,191 

Arizona 

12. 295 

.\rk;iiisas --- 

22.820 

California 

204 

31.939 

59.066 

32.820 

Colorado       

57 
55 

3.575 
7. 392 

5.242 
16.  229 

3.413 

Connecticut 

7.978 

Delaware 

18 

1.131 

3,083 

2.047 

Florida 

108     15.313 

31.848 

17.088 

(Ic'orgia 

2()3     17.005 

34. 665 

19. S49 

Hawaii    

9 
106 

2.733 
6.404 

6.097 
8,293 

3.366 

Idulio — 

6.466 

Illinois 

226 

121 

3 

12 

21.  675 

12.499 

551 

9.53 

40. 339 

26, 576 

855 

1,928 

23.515 

Indiana.. 

14.605 

Iowa     

628 

Kansas 

835 

Kentucky 

339 

45.  060 

102, 720 

60.169 

Louisiana 

177 

32.096 

73. 739 

39. 297 

Maine      

55 
39 

4.614 
3,531 

12. 719 
8.3.15 

7.582 

Maryland 

4.  834 

Massachusetts... 

103 

21,240 

49.403 

23.  746 

Michigan 

714 

67. 538 

146. 254 

85. 613 

Minnesota 

290 

14.998 

25. 306 

22. 949 

Mis.sissippi 

168 

1.3.  S73 

•29.317 

18. 761) 

Missouii 

214 
101 

11.881 
7,369 

23,907 
9. 023 

16.447 

Montana.... 

9.097 

Nebraska 

28 

1.729 

2. 739 

1.817 

13 
23 

1. 020 
2. 116 

1.140 

5.668 

1.070 

New  Hampshire. 

2.  794 

New  Jersey 

121 

42.410 

102. 579 

46. 320 

New  .Me.xico 

229 

14.363 

19. 516 

17,306 

New  York 

209 

36.295 

77.763 

40.316 

Nortli  Carolina.. 

228 

20.749 

43.098 

27, 155 

North  Dakota... 

22 

1.335 

1.608 

1.868 

Oliio       

173 

222 

27,510 
18,515 

66.718 
33.597 

35. 3.S9 

Oklahoma.- 

21.7-20 

Oregon  

114 

512 

12, 917 

81,759 

19.744 
169.563 

12, 372 

Pennsylvania 

87,409 

Rhode  Island 

43 

12,438 

38.222 

18,525 

South  Carolina.. 

162 

11,108 

28. 125 

18. 678 

South  Dakota... 

25 

2,111 

2.432 

2. 691 

Tennessee 

161 

21,451 

48.080 

28.730 

Texas            

184 

108 

13 

61 

24,437 
7,218 
1,399 
5,491 

49. 958 

10.847 

3.578 

10.258 

28. 774 

Utah               

8.598 

Vermont 

1,765 

Virginia 

7.181 

Washington 

190 

15,425 

26.067 

16.130 

West  Virginia. ... 

301 

43, 020 

78.053 

43. 051 

Wisconsin 

207 

9.171 

20,779 

14.543 

Wyoming 

.-Vnierican  Samoa 
Ouam  

43 

2.415 

3.553 

3. 121 

2 

134 

160 

166 

Puerto  Rico 

345 

29. 525 

43. 335 

25.793 

Virgin  Islands. . . 

8 

724 

1,008 

8.5 

Total 

7.762 

851,882 

!1. 741. 598 

1,011.123 

Total   (100  percent) 880.000 

(Chart  I  and  n  omitted  from  printing.) 


1  Estimated  months  of  employment  for  the  HHFA-- 
C¥  \.  projects  were  computed  by  ARA  on  the  basis  of 
tlie  latest  data  available  from  BLS  studies  of  construc- 
tion costs  for  various  tyties  of  public  works  projects. 

(Chart  III  omitted  from  printing.) 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

The  committee  has  addressed  the  two  main 
arguments  advanced  against  the  authoriza- 
tion of  new  funds  for  accelerated  public 
works,  the  first  of  these  being  predicated 
on  the  assumption  that  the  stimulus  of  the 
Income  tax  reduction  will  reduce  vmemploy- 
ment  sufficiently  without  an  additional  In- 
vestment In  public  works  projects.  A  corol- 
lary to  this  argument  is  the  presumption 
that  the  Congress— by  voting  for  the  tax 
reduction— pledged  Itself  against  enacting 
other  legislation  to  stimulate  the  economy. 

In  this  regard,  the  committee  would  draw 
attention  to  President  Kennedy's  plea  when 
recommending  the  original  program  as  a  fur- 
ther Federal  effort  "•  •  'to  provide  useful 
work  '  for  the  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed, and  to  help  these  and  other  hard- 
pressed  communities,  through  improvement 
of  their  public  facilities,  to  become  better 
places  to  live  and  work." 

Thus,  it  is  evident  to  the  committee  that 
neither  in  Its  conception  nor  in  Its  design 


has  the  accelerated  public  works  program 
been  Justified  solely  as  a  countercyclical  eco- 
nomic measure.  It  has  been  designed  and 
administered  to  provide  additional  employ- 
ment and  Improved  community  facilities  in 
those  areas  of  greatest  economic  and  social 
need.  Despite  the  progress  achieved  to  date, 
the  conditions  of  excessive  unemployment 
and  community  need  still  prevail  In  some 
1,300  areas  comprising  one-third  of  the 
Nation. 

Acknowledging  the  full  economic  stimultis 
of  the  tax  reduction  that  Its  proponents 
claim,  this  will  be  a  necessary  though  not 
a  sufficient  condition  for  fulfillment  of  the 
needs  of  the  1,300  designated  areas  of  greatest 
distress. 

Speaking  with  reference  to  the  multiplica- 
tive effect  of  the  tax  cut,  Senator  Paul  H. 
Douglas,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  Informed  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Accelerated  Public  Works  that  the 
$10  billion  tax  cut  could  create  an  additional 
stimulus  of  $35  billion  and  employ  "some- 
thing over  2  million  people."  However,  stated 
Senator  Douglas,  •••  •  •  this  Is  a  general 
demand  and  the  accelerated  public  works 
is  a  rifleshot  Increase  in  demand  in  the  areas 
where  It  is  most  needed." 

Referring  to  production  and  employment 
trends  during  the  past  15  years.  Dr.  Leon 
Keyserllng,  former  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers  under 
President  Truman,  pointed  out  to  the  special 
subcommittee  that :  "The  true  level  of  unem- 
ployment or  the  full-time  unemployment  as 
officially  recorded,  has  increased  about  50  per- 
cent over  5  years,  or  100  percent  over  10  years, 
[and]  we  face  the  alarming  prospect  of  an- 
other 50-percent  Increase  over  5  years,  or 
doubling  over  10  years,  under  the  Impact  of 
policies  now  in  being,  and  under  active  con- 
sideration." 

Other  witnesses,  taking  an  even  more  pessi- 
mistic view  of  the  employment  effect  of  the 
tax  cut,  referred  to  the  prospect  of  additional 
technological  unemployment  growing  from 
the  plant  modernization  which  will  be  stimu- 
lated by  the  tax  cut. 

In  summary,  it  is  the  view  of  the  commit- 
tee that  neither  the  tax  cut  nor  other  do- 
mestic programs  now  in  being  or  submitted 
to  the  Congress  are  a  substitute  for  filling 
the  precise  needs  toward  which  the  accel- 
erated public  works  program  Is  oriented. 

The  second  major  criticism  against  the 
accelerated  public  works  program  has  been 
leveled  against  the  Inaccuracy  of  the  early 
estimates  of  on-site  employment.  Overesti- 
mates of  on-site  employment  were  acknowl- 
edged by  administrative  officials  as  a  result 
of  their"  failure  to  anticipate  the  degree  of 
prefabricated  work  involved  In  some  con- 
struction projects.  However,  the  committee 
was  also  Informed  of  a  corresponding  Increase 
of  off-site  employment  over  the  early  esti- 
mates, and  in  summation.  Dr.  Joliannes  U. 
Hoeber,  Acting  Deputy  Administrator  for 
Public  Works  Acceleration,  declared  that: 
"As  far  as  we  know  at  this  time,  our  estimate 
that  the  entire  $880  million  program,  when 
completed,  will  generate  220,000  man-years 
of  on-site  and  off-site  employment  should 
come  very  close  to  what  the  program  will 
actually  produce." 

The  committee  has  also  taken  note  of  the 
fact  that  these  estimates  do  not  Include  the 
permanent  employment  created  directly  by 
the  new  facilities  and  the  indirect  employ- 
ment created  in  industries  which  are  de- 
pendent upon  some  of  the  facilities  con- 
structed. 

In  the  former  category,  for  example,  are 
the  thousands  of  permanent  hospital  Jobs 
created  by  the  construction  of  new  hospital 
and  clinical  facilities.  As  of  March  1964,  256 
hospital  and  nursing  home  projects  had  been 
assisted  under  the  accelerated  public  works 
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program  with  a  total  Federal  expenditure  cf 
$102  million  and  a  total  expenditure  from  all 
sources  of  $253  million.  According  to  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  it  requires 
approximately  $25,000  Investment  for  each 
new  hospital  bed.  and  hospitals  require  an 
average  of  2.8  employees  for  each  bed  served. 
Thus,  the  $253  million  in  hospital  and  nurs- 
ing home  projects  represents  approximately 
10.000  new  hospital  beds  and  28,000  new  per- 


manent Jobs,  many  of  which  are  of  a  highly 
skilled  and  technical  nature.  At  approxi- 
mately $9,000  capital  investment  for  each 
new  job,  this  compares  favorably  with  the 
general  Increase  of  $15,000  to  $20,000  In  the 
gross  national  product  which  is  required  for 
each  new  job. 

For  many  of  the  individual  communities, 
however,  the  most  significant  achievement  of 
the  accelerated  public  works  program  is  in 

-  Table  III 


the  construction  of  vital  water  and  sewace 
facilities  on  which  local  industries  depe^ 
These  facilities  may  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween whether  a  local  industry  leaves  the 
community  or  remams  and  expands;  thus,  in 
many  Instances  noted  before  the  committee 
specific  accelerated  public  works  projects 
have  been  the  critical  factors  in  providing 
for  a  viable  local  economy.  Table  III  below 
presents  several  such  examples. 


Project  No. 


APW-0a-170 

ArW-Ga-22r, 

APW-Oa-34r, 

APW-ria-380 

APW-Miss-.iO 

APW-sr-ir, 

APW-Tenn-lOOL . 

APW-Tenn-190... 
APW-Tenn-280... 
APW-Kv-TOGL.... 


APW-Wash-6G. 


Location 


Sandersville,  Ga... 

do 

Blairsville.  Ga 

Svlvania,  Ga 

PeKalb.  Miss 

Blanpy.  S.C 

Camden,  Tenn 


I?ie  Creek  Utility  District,  Tenn 

Springfield,  Tenn 

Quiclcsand  Water  District,  Jackson,  Ky. 

Skagit  County 


Type 


Water 

Sewer 

Water  and  sewer. 

Water 

-do. 


Water  and  sewer. 
Water .._ 


--.do 

---do 

—  .do -.. 


Dam. 


Grant 


61,000 

84,000 

61,200 

30.000 

375,  .'iOO 

n.'l.OOO 

248,  700 

640, 000 

173.  mo 

117,000 


418, 000 


Employment  efTect 


[  2  new  industries  employinR  74  persons  result  from  tliesc  2  projects. 

400  new  jobs  result  from  new  slioe  plant  and  pepper  plant. 

230  new  jobs  in  new  industrial  area. 

75  jobs  in  lumber  industry  saved. 

250  new  jobs. 

Water  to  industrial  park  made  possible  200  new  jolis  with  Genesee  Stioe 

Co. 
400  new  jobs. 

400  new  jobs  in  3  industries  result  from  water  to  industrial  park. 
Water  neede<I  for  I'niversity  of  Kentucky  Wood  Utilization  Center  to 

develop  new  u.ses  for  wood  and  lonp-term  employment  and  for  eastern 

Kentucky  resource  (ievelnpmcnt  project. 
Made  possible  retention  of  3  camicries  otherwise  forced  to  leave  by  poor 

water  finality. 


With  reference  to  both  categories  of  per- 
manent employment  mentioned  above,  it  is 
evident  that  considerable  benefits  accrue 
from  the  accelerated  public  works  program 
which  are  not  revealed  in  the  statistics  of 
onsite  employment  created.  Due  to  rather 
stringent  limitations  established  by  the  Con- 
gress for  administrative  costs  of  the  program, 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  has 
not  been  able  to  conduct  impact  studies  to 
measure  the  extent  of  such  benefits  on  a 
nationwide  basis.  Such  studies  would,  how- 
ever, be  essential  for  an  accurate  assessment 
of  the  effect  of  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  on  the  national  economy. 

BACKLOG  OF  UNFILLED  NEEDS 

As  noted  earlier  In  this  report,  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  September  14,  1962.  Yet, 
within  less  than  4  months  the  applications 
for  assistance  to  State  and  local  projects  sur- 
passed the  $900  million  authorization.  In 
January  1963,  it  was  announced  that  applica- 
tions received  after  January  24,  1963,  would 
not  be  processed  except  for  those  from  high 
distress  areas  which  qualified  for  grants  in 
excess  of  50  percent,  applications  from  areas 
which  had  received  nothing  under  the  first 
appropriation  or  were  newly  designated,  ap- 
plications which  had  been  filed  earlier  but 
with  Insufficient  data,  and  applications  for 
projects  that  balanced  the  program  better 
than  applications  filed  earlier. 

Despite  this  official  discouragement,  as 
well  as  unofficial  discouragement  from  many 
congressional  offices,  communities  have  con- 
tinued to  apply  for  accelerated  public  works 
assistance,  with  a  present  backlog,  after  obli- 
gation of  all  appropriated  funds,  in  excess  of 
$700  million.  Table  IV  presents  a  State-by- 
State  summary  of  pending  projects  which 
would  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  a  new 
authorization. 

Table  IV. — Estimated  accelerated  public 
ii-orks  cost  of  pending  projects  as  of  Mav 
20.  1964 


Table  IV. — Estimated  accelerated  public 
works  cost  of  pending  projects  as  of  May 
20, 1964 — Continued 


State 


.\labama 

Ala.ska 

Arizona 

.\rknnsas  .. 
California—. 

Colorado 

Conni'tticut 
DoLiware . . . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 


-decelerated 
public  works 

cost 
(thousands) 


State 

Accelerated 
public  works 

cost 
(thousands) 

Idaho - 

.$240 

Illinois 

19  810 

Imliana -- 

4.  95 1 
469 

Iowa -- 

Kansas  

3  775 

Kentucky -._ 

Louisiana — 

Maine.- 

29.  8S4 

22.  023 

960 

Maryland     

2  457 

Massachusetts 

27,  748 

Micliiftan 

33,  874 

Minnesota .1.1" 

Missis.sippi "IIIIIIIIII" 

-Missouii 

19,  401 
4,026 
7,386 
6,429 
2,517 
0 
2,315 

36,903 

Montana 

Xebniska 

N'evada _ 

Xew  Hampshire ^ 

Xew  Jersev-.- 

Xew  Mexico  -. 

XcwYoik.    

7,024 
40  770 

North  Carolina .-. 

7,212 

Xorth  Dakota - 

6ti6 

Oliio    

20, 884 

Oklahoma 

9  556 

-Oregon  

5. 34' 

Pennsylvania 

Hhodc  Inland 

96,561 
4.  3h0 

South  Carolina  .. 

3  140 

South  Dikota 

3  193 

Tenncsscr .._ 

Texas 

19. 888 
2''   '70 

Utah..- 

6,  (K)7 
1  4.50 

\  riliiont 

\ii|rinia 

2  787 

Washington- 

West  Virginia 

5,  044 
18  775 

Wiscon.'^in 

6  764 

Wyoming - 

1  053 

-Xmeiican  Samoa . 

Guam- 

Puerto  Rico 

27  975 

Virgin  Islands 

100 

Total 

624. 090 
93.193 

Pending  projects   for  which  specific 
data  are  not  available 

Total  ponding 

717  ''83 

$12,620 

.5.417 

4,011 

9.117 

22.987 

.3.484 

3.  228 

I,  138 

17,758 

7,  654 

49 


It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that 
the  preceding  table  does  not  accurately  re- 
flect the  effective  demand  for  Federal  assist- 
ance on  State  and  local  projects.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  applications  were  received  prior 
to  the  announcement  of  January  1963,  at  an 
average  volume  of  $200  million  per  month, 
dropped  to  $35  million  a  month  and  then 
rose,  to  $113  million  when  the  second  appro- 
priation of  $400  million  was  made,  it  is  safe 
to  infer  that  the  present  level  of  demand 


would  increase  markedly  with  the  authoriza- 
tion of  new  funds. 

committee  recommendations 
The  committee  noted  one  particular  prob- 
lem in  the  administration  of  the  accelerated 
public  works  program  which  is  more  appro- 
priately the  subject  of  administrative  ac- 
tion than  legislative.  The  practice  of  im- 
porting labor  from  outside  the  local  labor 
market  has  occurred,  to  the  committee's 
knowledge,  in  the  States  of  Kentucky.  Penn- 
sylvania, and  West  Virginia,  and  there  have 
doubtless  been  other  Instances  not  brought 
to  the  committee's  attention.  The  commit- 
tee acknowledges  the  high  quality  of  ad- 
ministrative effort  and  the  dedication  of  offi- 
cials in  charge  of  the  accelerated  public 
works  program;  yet  we  urge  administration 
officials  to  exert  every  effort,  by  administra- 
tive procedure  and  by  promulgation  of  new 
regulations,  if  necessary,  to  assure  the  maxi- 
mum employment  of  local  labor,  with  par- 
ticular priority  being  given  to  the  long-term 
unemployed  and  those  who  have  exhausted 
their  unemployment  compensation  benefits. 

committee  views 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
extension  of  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  by  authorizing  an  additional  $1.5 
billion  will  benefit  the  national  economy  and 
provide  more  adequate  public  facilities  in 
hundreds  of  communities.  In  order  to 
achieve  full  utilization  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated the  committee  also  recommends  that 
the  funds  be  available  until  expended.  It 
therefore  recommends  enactment  of  the  bill 
as  amended. 

changes  in  existing  law 
In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule 
XXIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill  as 
reported  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law 
proposed  to  be  omitted  Is  enclosed  In  black 
brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  Italic, 
existing  law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed 
is  shown  in  roman)  : 

PUBLIC  WORKS  acceleration  ACT 
(76    STAT.    542) 

Sec.  3.  *   •   • 

(d)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  [$900,000,0001 
$2,400,000,000  to  be  allocated  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  except  that  not  less  than  [$300,- 
000,0001  $800,000,000  shall  be  allocated  for 
public  works  projects  in  areas  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  redevelopment 
areas  under  subsection  (b)  of  section  5  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.    Appropriations 
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made  pursuant  to  this  authorization  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sentence  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 


Individual  Views  of  Senator  Cooper 

The  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  estab- 
lished a  good  and  helpful  program,  which 
has  provided  employment  and  assisted  many 
worthwhile  local  development  projects  in 
the  last  2  years.  It  has  helped  depressed 
communities,  many  of  them  rural,  build  the 
water  and  sewer  systems  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  health  of  tncir  people,  and  a 
condition  for  the  establishment  of  almost 
any  type  of  industry. 

Following  enactment  of  the  tax  cut,  how- 
ever, and  at  a  time  when  additional  expendi- 
tures will  increase  the  deficit,  we  have  the 
responsibility  to  limit  spending  authoriza- 
tions to  what  is  essential.  For  this  reason, 
and  because  I  want  to  see  the  accelerated 
public  works  program  continued  as  long  as 
it  isjieeded  to  provide  employment,  I  offered 
an  amendment  in  the  Special  Senate  Sub- 
committee for  Accelerated  Public  Works,  and 
also  in  the  full  Committee  on  Public  V/orks, 
to  reduce  from  SI. 5  billion  to  $900  million 
the  additional  authorization  proposed  by  S. 
1856.  I  will  again  offer  my  amendment 
when  S.  1856  comes  before  the  Senate. 

The  amount  I  propose— $900  million — is 
tlie  same  as  the  remount  originally  author- 
ized by  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act, 
which  "proved  acceptable  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  and  the  Congress  which 
must  provide  funds  for  this  program.  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  the  program  lost  because  of 
requests  for  $600  million  more  than  the  orig- 
inal authorization,  or  for  more  than  can 
efficiently  be  used.  I  believe  extension  of 
the  accelerated  public  works  program  we 
have  had  for  the  last  2  years  is  the  reason- 
able course  for  the  Congress  to  adopt  at  this 
time. 

I  hope  the  expansion  of  private  industry 
will  soon  bo  able  to  take  up  the  slack  in  un- 
employment— which  is  one  of  the  chief 
purposes  of  the  tax  cut.  But  until  it  does, 
we  must  continue  measures  to  help  those 
who  are  out  of  work  through  no  fault  of 
their  own. 

I  approve  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  I  urged,  that  in  administering 
the  program  strong  efforts  be  made  to  pro- 
vide maximum  employment  in  the  com- 
munities and  areas  for  which  projects  are 
approved,  and  that  priorities  be  established 
for  those  who  have  been  longest  out  of  work 
and  have  exhausted  their  unemployment 
compensation  benefits. 

With  the  adoption  of  my  amendment,  I 
can  strongly  support  S.  1856  and  extension 
of  the  accelerated  public  works  program 
which  is  now  providing  jobs  and  useful  pub- 
lic works  in  Appalachia,  throughout  Ken- 
tucky, and  in  hundreds  of  other  areas 
throughout  the  country  where  unemploy- 
ment is  high  and  development  projects  can 
help  build  a  better  future. 

John  Sherman  Cooper. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point,  I  wish  to  stress  two  points. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  on 
Monday,  President  Johnson  stressed  the 
need  for: 

New  programs  of  help  for  basic  commun- 
ity facilities  and  neighborhood  centers  of 
health  and  recreation; 

A  new  and  substantial  effort  must  be  made 
to  landscape  highways  and  provide  places 
of  relaxation  and  recreation  wherever  our 
roads  run. 

Within  our  cities  imaginative  programs 
are  needed  to  landscape  streets  and  trans- 
form open  areas  into  places  of  beauty  and 
recreation. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  pub- 
lic needs  stressed  by  the  President  in  the 
CXI 16 


satisfying  of  which  an  accelerated  public 
works  program  can  play  an  important 
part. 

But,  the  question  will  be  asked,  where 
will  the  money  come  from?  The  Presi- 
dent himself  has  reported  that  in  the 
past  year  alone  $3V2  billion  in  wasted 
Govermnent  expenditures  have  been 
eliminated.  And,  he  went  on,  "I  intend 
to  do  better  this  year." 

I  am  asking,  Mr.  President,  that  less 
than  one-half  of  this  savings  be  ex- 
pended on  needed  public  works  which 
may  give  needed,  immediate  employ- 
ment to  at  least  some  of  our  miempioyed. 

Is  this  too  much  to  ask? 


PROPOSED  NATIONAL  HUMANITIES 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  we 
seek  to  walk  on  the  moon  and  to  see  with 
our  own  eyes  what  our  cameras  have  re- 
ported. 

We  have  sent  a  space  vehicle  toward 
Mars  and  our  scientists  advise  us  that 
its  course  is  steady  even  as  they  have 
accomplished  miracles  and  as  wizards  of 
space  have  corrected  its  course  by  remote 
control  systems  located  on  Earth. 

We  have  sent  our  astronauts  into 
orbit  and  thankfully  and  proudly  wel- 
comed them  back  to  Earth. 

As  we  are  mastering  space,  so  have  our 
scientists  developed  the  greatest  weap- 
oniT  systems  known  to  man.  Our  nu- 
clear deterrent  and  our  nuclear  capabil- 
ity are  unsurpassed.  We  have  much  for 
which  to  be  proud  and  we  honor  our 
scientists  who  have  made  these  advances 
possible. 

We  have  worked  hard  since  the  days 
of  the  Puritans  in  New  England,  of  Capt. 
John  Smith  in  Virginia,  and  of  the  Dutch 
in  New  York.  Spanning  a  continent  and 
keeping  the  peace  of  the  world  has  been 
an  around-the-clock  job.  And  the  work 
is  not  finished. 

Because  man  is  a  human  being,  I  sug- 
gest that  this  work  will  be  with  los  always. 

In  the  sciences,  our  progress  has  been 
aided  greatly  in  recent  years  by  a  vast 
program  of  aids  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  basic  and  applied  science.  This 
is  as  it  should  be  and  I  can  only  applaud 
the  use  of  any  of  the  funds  which  have 
been  intelligently  spent  in  scientific  en- 
deavors. 

But  in  directing  our  efforts  to  aid  the 
sciences,  we  have  created  an  imbalance 
in  the  advances  in  the  humanities  and 
the  arts.  I  therefore  urge  that  we  ini- 
tiate a  humanities  program  of  corre- 
sponding scope  which  will  enable  us  to 
understand  one  another  better.  As  Pres- 
ident Johnson  said  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  Monday : 

We  must  also  recognize  and  encourage  those 
who  can  be  pathfinders  for  the  Nation's  Im- 
agination and  understanding. 

To  achieve  that  goal,  I  introduce  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Anderson, 
Bass,  Bayh,  Burdick,  Clark,  Dodd,  Doug- 
las, FoNG,  Gore,  Hart.  Hartke,  Inouye, 
McGee,  McGovern,  Metcalf,  Miller, 
MoNTOYA,  Morse.  Moss,  Muskie,  Nelson, 
Neuberger,  Pastore,  Randolph.  Ribicoff. 
Tydings,  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  and  Young  of  Ohio,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 


establishment  of  a  National  Humanities 
Foundation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  held  at  the  desk  for  10 
days  for  cosponsors  and  that  the  full  text 
of  the  bill  appear  in  the  Record  at  the 
Conclusion  of  my  remarks  as  exhibit  1. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  bill  (S.  Ill)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Humani- 
ties Foundation  to  promote  progress,  re- 
search, and  scholarship  in  the  humani- 
ties and  the  arts,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Gruening  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  hu- 
manities encompass  the  branches  of 
learning  concerned  with  human  thought 
and  relations,  as  distinguished  from  the 
sciences,  according  to  Webster's  New 
World  Dictionary  of  the  American  Lan- 
guage. 

The  Commission  on  the  Humanities, 
created  by  three  respected  bodies  in 
American  letters— the  American  Council 
of  Learned  Societies,  the  Council  of 
Graduate  Schools  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  United  Chapters  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa — tells  us  in  its  report  that  the 
humanities  are  "the  study  of  that  which 
is  most  human— their  subject  is  every 
man."  Admittedly  one  cannot  speak  of 
history  or  cultm-e  apart  from  the  hu- 
manities. 

The  Commission  report  states: 

If  the  interdependence  of  science  and  the 
humanities  were  more  generally  understood, 
men  would  be  more  likely  to  become  masters 
of  their  technology  and  not  its  unthinking 
servants  •  •  *.  Humanist  scholars  have 
therefore  a  special  responsibility  in  that  the 
past  is  their  natural  domain.  They  have 
the  privilege  and  obligation  of  interpreting 
the  past  to  each  new  generation  of  men  who 
necessarily  must  live  in  one  small  corner  for 
one  little  stretch  of  time.  *  •  •  Through 
the  humanities  we  may  seek  intellectual 
humility,  sensitivity  to  beauty,  and  emo- 
tional discipline.  By  them  we  may  come  to 
know  the  excitement  of  ideas,  the  power  of 
imagination,  and  the  unsuspected  energies 
of  the  creative  spirit. 

I  am  concerned,  as  is  the  Commission, 
with  the  state  of  the  humanities  today. 
We  in  the  United  States  are  not  material- 
ists, although  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
$50  billion  for  defense  and  the  fact  that 
10.6  million  students  in  the  United  States 
do  not  have  access  to  a  central  library  of 
any  kind. 

The  Archaeological  Institute  of  Amer- 
ica in  its  report  to  the  Commission 
writes : 

Our  greatest  single  need  Is  for  high  school 
teachers  who  can  teach  the  classical  lan- 
guage *  •  •.  Unless  Greek  and  Latin  are 
maintained  in  the  secondary  schools,  our 
discipline  Is  threatened  at  Its  roots. 

Webster  defines  archeology  as  "the 
scientific  study  of  the  life  and  culture 
of  ancient  peoples,  as  by  excavation  of 
ancient  cities,  relics,  artifacts,  and  so 
forth."     Archeology  is  the  key  to  the 
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humanities,  yet  its  very  existence  is  in 
jeopardy.  The  Archaeological  Institute 
of  America  suggests  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  Latin  in  the  elementary  schools 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  improving 
the  situation.  And,  as  do  other  groups 
which  comprise  the  humanities,  the  in- 
stitute urges  the  establishment  of  fel- 
lowships and  scholarships  adequate  to 
pay  transportation  and  maintenance 
costs  abroad. 

Our  archeologists  are  not  State  sup- 
ported as  are  archeologists  of  so  many 
nations,  nor  do  they  want  to  be,  but  they 
do  want  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  ex- 
isting situation  and  they  would  like  to 
solve  the  problems.  I  was  disturbed  by 
the  institute's  observation : 

Th.e  archeologist  of  advanced  civilizations 
Is  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  his 
colleagues  in  paleolithic  and  neolithic  ar- 
cheology, since  the  latter  have  a  ready  source 
of  support  in  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. The  NSF,  for  example,  has  lately 
made  two  grants  totaling  $110,000  for  the 
study  of  neolithic  remains  in  Mesopotamia 
and  Macedonia. 

I  have  no  wish  to  interject  myself  into 
the  middle  of  a  discussion  involving  the 
merits  of  stone  age  culture  as  opposed 
to  that  of  Biblical  tlme.s  for  both  are  im- 
portant to  the  humanities.  The  point  is 
that  we  want  to  know  as  much  as  possi- 
ble about  all  mankind  so  that  we  may 
better  walk  into  the  future.  Grants 
should  be  available  for  such  study  when 
the  project  is  found  meritorious  and  is 
approved. 

Now,  who  or  what  Is  best  qualified  to 
aid  our  ailing  humanities? 

The  purpose  of  the  Commission  on 
Humanities,  headed  by  Chairman  Barn- 
aby  C.  Keeney,  president  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, was:  "to  consider  the  state  of 
the  humanities  in  America  and  to  report 
its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
sponsoring  organizations." 

The  Commission  report  of  more  than 
200  pages  released  April  30,  1964,  made 
two  major  findings: 

First.  That  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  activities  in  the  humanities  are 
in  the  national  interest  and  consequent- 
ly deserve  financial  support  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Second.  That  Federal  funds  for  this 
purpose  should  be  administered  by  a  new 
independent  agrency  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Humanities  Foundation. 

These  were  no  sudden  decisions.  The 
Commission  members  know  their  find- 
ings could  evoke  debate.  But  these  in- 
dividuals— eminent  scholars  in  their  re- 
spective fields — know  from  experience 
the  state  of  the  humanities.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  full  list  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission,  and  their 
positions  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

The  Commission  on  the  Humanities 

Bamaby  C.  Keeney,  chairman,  president, 
Brown  University. 

Herman  B.  Wells,  vice  chairman,  chancel- 
lor. Indiana  University. 

Kingman  Brewster,  Jr.,  president,  Yale  Uni- 
versity. 

Carl  Bridenbaugh,  professor  of  history, 
Brown  University. 


Paul  H.  Buck,  director,  Harvard  University 
Library. 

Edgar  M.  Carlson,  president,  Gustavus 
Adolphus  College. 

Arthur  H.  Dean,  senior  partner,  Sullivan 
and  Cromwell. 

William  K.  Frankena,  professor  of  philoso- 
phy. University  of  Michigan. 

Pendleton  Herring,  president.  Social  Sci- 
ence Research  Council. 

Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  C.S.C,  presi- 
dent. University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Harold  Howe,  II,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Scarsdale,  New  York. 

Devereux  C.  Josephs,  former  chairman. 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Clark  Kerr,  president,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Robert  M.  Lumiansky,  professor  of  English, 
Duke  University. 

Whitney  J.  Gates,  professor  of  classics, 
Pri.iceton  University. 

Henri  M.  Peyre.  professor  of  French,  Yale 
University. 

Mlna  Rees,  dean  of  graduate  of  studies, 
the  City  University  of  New  York. 

Andrew  C.  Ritchie,  director,  Yale  Univer- 
sity Art  Gallery. 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman,  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  chairman.  Inter- 
national Business  Machines  Corp. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  read  the  report  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Humanities  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
\videly  circulated,  for  its  findings  and 
conclusions  affect  each  of  us.  Serious  de- 
fects in  the  teaching  of  the  humanities 
are  reported,  including  overworked 
teachers,  inadequate  staffing  of  existing 
facilities,  outmoded  textbooks  or  none 
at  all,  lack  of  coordination  between  stu- 
dents and  faculty  at  the  elementary,  sec- 
ondary and  college  level,  major  defects 
in  our  classical  libraries  in  nearly  every 
area,  and  language  instruction  geared 
more  toward  the  17th  century  than  to 
the  20th  century. 

My  bill  to  establish  the  National  Hu- 
manities Foundation  specifies  that  the 
Foundation  would  be  established  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  as 
an  independent  agency. 

The  National  Humanities  Foundation 
would  have  as  its  purpose  the  develop- 
ment and  promotion  of  a  broadly  con- 
ceived policy  of  support  for  the  humani- 
ties and  the  arts,  but  the  Foundation 
would  not  attempt  to  direct,  control,  or 
othenvise  influence  the  scholarship, 
teaching,  research,  or  artistic  endeavors 
which  it  would  support. 

The  bill  defines  humanities  and  the 
arts  as  including,  but  not  being  limited 
to,  the  study  of  languages,  literature,  his- 
tory, and  philosophy;  the  histoi-y.  criti- 
cism, and  theory  of  art  and  music;  the 
history  of  religion,  science,  and  law;  the 
creative  and  performing  arts,  including 
the  theater  and  the  dance;  and  those  as- 
pects of  the  social  sciences  that  have 
humanistic  content  and  employ  human- 
istic methods.  Because  humanities  en- 
compass the  branches  of  learning  con- 
cerned with  human  thought  and  rela- 
tions, I  am  confident  that  the  list  I  have 
proposed  will  be  expanded. 

Under  the  proposed  language  of  my 
bill,  the  National  Humanities  Board  will 
consist  of  24  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  bill 
specifies  that  Board  members  should  be 
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eminent  in  the  fields  of  the  humanities 
or  the  arts  and  the  membership  shall  be 
so  distributed  as  to  provide  national  rep- 
resentation. Names  of  prospective  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  may  be  submitted  to 
the  President  for  consideration  by  any 
national  organization  on  the  humanities 
and  the  arts. 

Members  of  the  National  Humanities 
Board  are  to  seiTe  for  terms  of  6  years 
although  persons  taking  office  immedi- 
ately after  enactment  of  the  humani- 
ties bill  shall  have  specified  terms  so  as 
to  insure  that  at  the  end  of  each  2-year 
period  the  terms  of  one-third  of  the 
Board  membership  shall  expire.  A  mem- 
ber serving  12  consecutive  years  will  not 
be  eligible  for  reappointment  for  a  2- 
year  period. 

The  creation  of  a  National  Humanities 
Foundation  and  the  National  Humanities 
Board  is  relatively  simple.  Tiie  need  for 
the  Foundation  exists.  Men  and  women 
qualified  to  serve  on  the  Board  live  in 
every  sector  of  this  Nation,  from  Alaska 
in  the  North  to  Puerto  Rico  in  the  South 
and  from  Hawaii  in  the  West  to  the 
great  States  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in 
the  East. 

The  National  Humanities  Foundation 
will  need  an  able  Director.  I  have  sug- 
gested that  the  Director  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  As  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Foundation  the 
Director  will  serve  as  an  ex  officio  voting 
member  of  the  National  Humanities 
Board.  The  Director  will  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  same  rate  as  provided 
for  the  Librarian  of  Congress  and  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  6  years  unless  sooner 
removed  by  the  President. 

Matters  not  related  to  policy  will  be 
handled  by  an  executive  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  National  Humanities 
Board  from  its  members,  if  the  Board 
wishes.  Membership  on  such  a  commit- 
tee would  be  limited  to  2  years  with 
no  member  serving  on  the  committee  for 
more  than  6  consecutive  years.  Again 
national  representation  would  be  re- 
quired. 

Section  10  of  my  bill  describes  the 
functions  of  the  National  Humanities 
Foundation.  I  consider  this  section  of 
the  bill  of  prime  importance  for  through 
it  the  Congress  authorizes  and  directs 
the  Foundation  to  develop  and  to  im- 
plement a  national  policy  in  the  hu- 
manities and  arts,  including  the  inter- 
change of  scholarly  information  with 
foreign  countries  and  the  establishment 
of  a  program  of  grants  and  loans  to  edu- 
cate or  further  educate  scholars  and 
teachers. 

In  section  12  of  my  bill,  I  have  sug- 
gested how  these  scholarships  and  fel- 
lowships are  to  be  awarded  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions. 
The  amount  of  the  awards  are  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Board. 

Subsequent  language  in  the  bill  out- 
lines the  proposed  general  authority  of 
the  National  Humanities  Foundation  in- 
cluding the  making  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations, the  encouraging  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  curricular  materials, 
the  acquisition  of  real  and/or  personal 
property,  the  use  of  donated  funds,  the 
publishing  of  scholarly  information  on 
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the  humanities  and  arts,  and  the  accept- 
ance of  the  services  of  volunteers. 

The  funding  of  the  Foundation  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Congress. 

I  have  in  my  remarks  made  numerous 
references  to  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Humanities.  At  this  point  in 
niy  remarks  I  would  like  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  names  of  the  24 
learned  societies  reporting  to  the  Com- 
mission, for  from  these  reports  prepared 
by  176  scholars,  the  reader  will  have  a 
finer  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the 
ailing  humanities. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
names  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Reports  to   the   Commission   on   the 

Human  rriES  From  24  Learned  Societies 

American  Society  for  Aesthetics. 

American  Studies  Association. 

American  Anthropological  Association. 

Archaeological  Institute  of  America. 

Society  of  Architectural  Historians. 

Association  for  Asian  Studies. 

Society  of  Biblical  Literature. 

American  Dialect  Society. 

American  Folklore  Society. 

Association  of  American  Geographers. 

American  Historical  Association. 

History  of  Science  Society. 

Modern  Language  Association  of  America. 

Association  of  American  Law  Schools. 

Linguistic  Society  of  America. 

Metaphysical  Society  of  America. 

American  Musicologlcal  Society. 

American  Numismatic  Society. 

American  Oriental  Society. 

American  Philological  Association. 

American  Philosophical  Association. 

American  Political  Science  Association. 

Renaissance  Society  of  America. 

American  Sociological  Association. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
needs  of  the  humanities  would  fill  many 
records.  The  American  Historical  As- 
sociation in  its  report  warns: 

Today,  more  than  ever,  those  concerns 
which  nourish  personality,  and  are  at  the 
heart  of  individual  freedom,  are  being  ne- 
glected in  our  free  society.  These  studies 
which  refine  the  values  and  feed  the  very 
soul  of  a  culture  are  increasingly  starved  of 
support.  Nor  is  this  merely  a  matter  of 
popular  Ignorance  or  congressional  Indif- 
ference. By  national  science  scholarships  for 
undergraduates,  by  graduate  fellowships  and 
research  grants  in  the  defense  sciences,  the 
ablest  young  men  and  women — the  potential 
humanists  of  the  future — are  being  lured 
away.  Without  really  intending  it.  we  are 
on  the  road  toward  becoming  a  dehumanized 
society. 

We  can  stop  this  senseless  march. 
As  the  American  Political  Science  As- 
sociation bluntly  states  in  its  report: 

Studies  which  probe  into  the  medieval 
roots  of  constitutional  government  may  seem 
at  first  glance  to  have  little  practical  rele- 
vance, but  It  Is  through  such  studies  that 
light  can  be  shed  on  the  meaning  of  constitu- 
tional government  Itself.  An  understanding 
of  the  past  Is  essential  to  an  understanding  of 
the  present  and  may  be  useful  In  charting  our 
course  In  the  future.  One  obstacle  to  ef- 
fective teaching  and  research  In  the  field 
of  medieval  political  theory  is  the  lack  of 
translations  of  medieval  political  texts  and 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  original  texts  are 
available  only  in  European  libraries  *  »  •. 
The  study  of  the  past  Is  an  lmp>ortant  means 
of  discovering  our  own  identities  and  that  of 
the  civilization  of  which  we  are  a  part  ♦  *  • . 
Research  In  political  philosophy  Is  the  least 
well-known  field  of  research  in  political  sci- 


ence, but  the  questions  to  which   It  seeks 
answers  are  of  ultimate  concern. 

Typifying  the  urgency  for  the  National 
Humanities  Foundation  is  the  report  to 
the  Commission  presented  by  the  Renais- 
sance Society  of  America.  Rather  than 
excerpt  it,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  the  report  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  as  ex- 
hibit 2. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  in  his  September  28,  1963, 
address  at  Brown  University,  whose  presi- 
dent, Barnaby  C.  Keeney,  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Humanities,  spoke  favorably  of  a  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  the  Humanities. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  his  speech  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  as  exhibit  3. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Exhibit  1 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  nssemhled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Humani- 
ties Foundation  Act  of  1965." 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

(1)  that  the  encouragement  and  support 
of  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  while  pri- 
marily a  matter  for  private  and  local  Initia- 
tive, Is  also  an  appropriate  matter  of  con- 
cern to  the  Federal  Government; 

(2)  that  a  high  civilization  must  not  limit 
Its  efforts  to  science  and  technology  alone 
but  must  give  full  value  and  support  to  the 
other  great  branches  of  man's  scholarly,  lit- 
erary, and  artistic  activity; 

(3)  that  democracy  demands  wisdom  and 
vision  In  Its  citizens  and  that  It  must  there- 
fore foster  and  support  a  form  of  education 
designed  to  make  men  masters  of  their  tech- 
nology and  not  Its  unthinking  servants; 

(4)  that,  during  our  early  history,  the 
Nation  was  largely  engaged  In  mastering  Its 
physical  environment  while,  more  recently, 
advancing  technology,  defense,  and  space 
needs  have  put  a  claim  on  energies  that 
might  have  gone  Into  humane  and  artistic 
endeavors,  with  the  result  that  our  social, 
moral,  and  esthetic  development  has  lagged 
behind  our  material  advance; 

(5)  that  It  Is  In  the  national  interest 
that  the  resulting  social,  cultural,  and  edu- 
cational Imbalance  be  redressed; 

(6)  that  the  world  leadership  which  has 
come  to  the  United  States  cannot  rest  solely 
upon  superior  power,  wealth,  and  technology, 
but  must  be  solidly  founded  upon  world- 
wide respect  and  admiration  for  the  Nation's 
high  qualities  as  a  leader  in  the  realm  of 
Ideas  and  of  the  spirit; 

(7)  that,  m  order  to  Implement  these  find- 
ings. It  is  desirable  to  establish  a  National 
Humanities  Foundation. 

establishment     op     a     national     HTJMANrriES 
FOUNDATION 

Sec  3.  There  is  hereby  established  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  an  In- 
dependent agency  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Humanities  Foundation  (hereinafter 
In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Foundation") . 
The  Foundation  shall  consist  of  a  National 
Humanities  Board  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Board")  and  a  Director. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  FOUNDATION 

Sec.  4.  The  purpose  of  the  Foundation 
shall  be  to  develop  and  promote  a  broadly 
conceived  policy  of  support  for  the  human- 
ities and  the  arts,  but  It  shall  not  attempt, 


directly  or  Indirectly,  to  direct,  control,  or 
otherwise  influence  the  scholarship,  teach- 
ing, research,  or  artistic  endeavors  which  It 
supports. 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  5.  The  term  "humanities  and  the 
arts",  as  used  In  this  Act,  Includes,  but  is 
not  limited  to,  the  study  of  languages,  lin- 
guistics, literature,  history,  philosophy  and 
political  theory;  the  history,  criticism,  and 
theory  of  art  and  music:  the  history  of  poli- 
tics, religion,  science,  and  law;  the  creative 
and  performing  arts,  including  theater  and 
dance;  and  those  aspects  of  the  social  sciences 
that  have  humanistic  content  and  employ 
humanistic  methods. 

N.ATIONAL    HUMANITIES    BOARD 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Board  shall  consist  of 
twenty-four  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  Director  ex 
ofRclo,  and  shall,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  Act,  exercise  the  authority 
granted  to  the  Foundation  by  this  Act.  The 
persons  nominated  for  appointment  as  mem- 
bers (1)  shall  be  eminent  In  the  fields  of  the 
humanities  or  the  arts;  (2)  shall  be  selected 
solely  on  the  basis  of  established  records  of 
distinguished  service  and  scholarship  or  cre- 
ativity; and  (3)  shall  be  so  selected  as  to 
provide  comprehensive  representation  of  the 
views  of  scholars  and  teachers  In  the  hxi- 
manities  and  the  arts  in  all  areas  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  is  requested. 
In  the  making  of  nominations  of  persons  for 
appointment  as  members  of  the  Board,  to 
give  due  consideration  to  any  recommenda- 
tions for  nomination  which  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  the  American  Association 
of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  Universities,  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges,  the  Associ- 
ation of  American  Universities  the  Associa- 
tion of  Graduate  Schools  in  Association  of 
American  Universities,  the  American  Council 
of  Learned  Societies,  the  United  Chapters  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  or  by  any  other  national 
organization  on  the  humanities  and  the  arts. 

(b)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  six  years,  except  that  ( 1 ) 
any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term; 
and  (2)  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members 
first  taking  office  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  appointment,  eight  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  eight  at  the  end  of 
four  years,  and  eight  at  the  end  of  six  years, 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Any  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  who  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Board  for  twelve  consecutive  years  shall 
thereafter  be  ineligible  for  appointment  dur- 
ing the  two-year  period  following  the  expira- 
tion of  the  twelfth  year. 

(c)  The  President  shall  call  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Board,  at  which  the  first  order  of 
business  shall  be  fie  election  of  a  Chairman 
and  a  Vice  Chairman. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  meet  annually  on  the 
first  Monday  in  May  unless,  prior  to  April 
15  In  any  year,  the  Chairman  has  set  the 
annual  meeting  for  a  day  In  May,  other  than 
the  first  Monday,  and  at  such  other  times  as 
the  Chairman  may  determine,  but  he  shall 
also  call  a  meeting  whenever  one-third  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  so  request  In 
writing.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Each 
member  shall  be  given  written  notice,  mailed 
to  his  last  known  address  of  record  not  less 
than  fifteen  days  prior  to  any  meeting,  of 
the  call  of  such  meeting. 

(e)  An  election  of  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  take  place  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  following  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Thereafter  such 
elections  shall  take  place  at  the  second  an- 
nual meeting  occurring  after  each  such  elec- 
tion. The  Vice  Chairman  shall  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chairman  in  his  absence.    In 
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case  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  chairmanship 
or  vice  chairmanship,  the  Board  shall  elect  a 
member  to  fill  such  vacancy. 

DIRECTOR    OF    THE    FOUNDATION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  Director  of  tlae 
Foundation  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Board  may  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  witli  re- 
spect to  the  appointment  of  the  Director,  and 
the  Director  shall  not  be  appointed  until  the 
Board  h.as  had  an  opportunity  to  make  such 
recommendations.  The  Director  shall  serve 
as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board.  In 
addition,  he  shall  be  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  Foundation.  The  Director  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  same  rate  as 
provided  for  the  Librarian  of  Congress  and 
shall  serve,  for  a  term  of  six  years  unless 
sooner  removed  by  the  President. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  powers  and  duties 
specifically  vested  in  him  by  this  Act,  the 
Director  shall,  in  accordance  with  the  poli- 
cies established  by  the  Board,  exercise  the 
powers  granted  by  sections  11  and  12  of  this 
Act,  together  with  such  powers  and  duties 
as  may  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  Board: 
but  no  final  action  shall  be  taken  by  the 
Director  in  the  exercise  of  any  power  granted 
by  section  lOia)  (5)  or  12(a)  of  the  Act  un- 
less in  each  instance  the  Board  has  reviewed 
and  approved  the  action  proposed  to  be 
taken,  or  sucli  actiun  is  taken  pursuant  to 
the  terms  of  a  delegation  of  authority  from 
the  Board  or  the  Executive  Committee  to 
the  Director. 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point from  among  its  members  an  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  to  assign  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  such  of  the  powers  and  func- 
tions granted  to  the  Board  by  this  Act  as  it 
deems  appropriate:  except  that  the  Board 
may  not  assign  to  the  Executive  Committee 
the  function  of  establishing  policies. 

(b)  If  an  Executive  Committee  is  estab- 
lished by  the  Board — 

( 1 )  Such  Committee  shall  consist  of  the 
Director,  as  an  ex  officio  member,  and  not 
less  than  five  nor  more  than  nine  other 
members  elected  by  the  Board  from  among 
their  number. 

(2)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
such  Committee  shall  be  two  years,  except 
that  (A)  any  member  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  elected  shall 
be  elected  for  the  remainder  of  such  term; 
and  (B)  the  term  of  office  of  four  of  the 
members  first  elected  after  the  date  of  enact- 
meat  of  this  Act  sljall  be  one  year. 

(3)  Any  person  who  has  been  a  member 
of  such  Committee  for  six  consecutive  years 
shall  thereafter  be  ineligible  for  election 
during  the  two-year  period  following  the  ex- 
piration of  such  sixth  year. 

(4)  The  mem.be^Ip  of  such  Committee 
shall,  so  far  as  pracncable.  be  representative 
of  diverse  interests  and  shall  be  so  chosen 
as  to  provide  representation,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, for  all  areas  of  the  Nation. 

(5)  Such  Committee  shall  render  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Board,  and  such  other 
reports  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  summariz- 
ing its  activities  and  making  such  recom- 
mendations as  it  may  deem  appropriate. 
Minority  views  and  recommendations,  if  any, 
of  m.embcrs  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
be  included  in  such  reports. 

(c)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  appoint 
from  among  its  members  or  otherwise  such 
committees  as  it  deems  appropriate,  and  to 
assign  to  committees  so  appointed  such  sur- 
vey and  advisory  functions  as  the  Board 
deems  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

DIVISIONS     WITHIN     THE     FOUNDATION 

Sec.  9.  The  Board  may  establish  within 
the    Foundation    such    divisions    and    divi- 


sioned  advisory  committees  as  it  may,  from 
time  to  time,  deem  necessary  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Foundation  as  set  forth  in  this  Act. 

FUNCTIONS    OF    THE    FOUNDATION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Foundation  is  authorized 
and  directed — 

1.  to  develop  and  encourage  the  pursuit  of 
a  national  policy  for  the  promotion  of 
scholarship,  education,  reseiircli  and  creative 
work  and  performance  in  the  humanities 
and  tiie  arts: 

2.  to  provide  suitable  means  (including 
grants,  loans  and  other  forms  of  assistance) 
for  educating  and  developing,  at  any  stage  of 
their  growth,  artists  and  scholars  and 
teachers  in  the  humanities  and  the  arts; 

3.  to  assist  (by  grants,  loans,  and  other 
forms  of  assistance)  public  and  other  non- 
profit organizations,  as  defined  in  section 
501(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  en- 
gaged in  encouraging  and  developing  artists 
and  scholars  and  teachers  in  the  humanities 
and  the  arts; 

4.  to  initiate  and  promote  by  contracts  or 
other  arrangements,  Including  grants,  loans, 
and  other  forms  of  assistance,  programs  for 
the  improvement  of  teaching  and  research  in 
the  humanities  and  the  arts; 

5.  to  award,  as  provided  in  Section  12  of 
this  Act,  scholarships  and  graduite  fellow- 
ships, including  postdoctoral  fellowships, 
and  grants  for  resera-ch  and  for  creative  work 
and  performance  in  the  htunanities  and  the 
arts; 

6.  to  foster  the  interchange  of  scholarly  in- 
formation in  humanities  and  the  arts  among 
scholars,  teachers  and  students  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries; 

7.  to  encourage  and  assist  the  improve- 
ment of  library  and  museum  resources  find 
services  for  research  and  for  teaching  at  all 
levels  in  the  humanities  and  the  arts. 

(b)  In  exercising  the  authority  and  dis- 
charging the  functions  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  it  shall  be  one 
of  the  objectives  of  the  Foundation  to 
strengthen  education  and  research  in  the 
humanities  and  the  arts  throughout  the 
United  States  and  its  possessions,  and  to 
avoid  undue  concentration  of  such  education 
and  research. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  11.  The  Foundation  shall  render  an 
annua!  report  to  the  President  for  submis- 
sion on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  Janu- 
ary of  each  year  to  the  Congress,  summariz- 
ing the  activities  of  the  Foundation  and 
making  sucli  recommendations  as  it  may 
deem  appropriate.  Such  report  shall  include 
minority  views  and  recommendations,  if 
any,  of  members  of  the  Board. 

SCHOLARSHIP.!    AND    FELLOWSHIPS 

Sec  12.  (a)  The  Foundation  is  authorized 
to  award,  within  the  limits  of  funds  made 
available  specifically  for  such  purpose  pur- 
suant to  Section  15  or  of  funds  donated  or 
transferred  to  the  Foundation  pursuant  to 
Sections  13  and  11,  scholarships  and  gradu- 
ate fellowships,  including  postdoctoral  fel- 
lowships, for  study  or  research  in  the  hu- 
manities and  the  arts  at  public  or  nojiprofit 
American  or  nonprofit  foreign  institutions 
of  higher  education,  selected  by  the  recipient 
of  such  aid.  for  stated  periods  "of  time.  Per- 
sons shall  be  selected  for  such  scholarships 
and  fellowships  from  among  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  such  selections  shall  be 
made  solely  on  the  basis  of  ability:  but  m 
any  case  in  which  two  or  more  applicants  for 
scholarships  or  fellowships,  as  the  case  may 
be.  are  deemed  by  the  Foundation  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  substantially  equal  ability,  and 
there  are  not  sufficient  scholarships  or  fel- 
lowships, as  the  case  may  be.  available  to 
grant  one  to  each  of  such  applicants,  the 
available  scholarship  or  scholarships  or  fel- 
lowship or  fellowships  shall  be  awarded  to 
the  applicant  in  such  manner  as  will  tend 
to  result  In  the  wide  distribution  of  schol- 


arships and  fellowships  among  the  States 
possessions  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Nothing  contained  in 
the  Act  sliall  prohibit  the  Foundation  from 
refusing  or  revoking  a  scholarship  or  fellow- 
ship award,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  case  of 
any  applicant  or  recipient,  if  the  Board  Is 
of  the  opinion  that  such  award  is  not  in  tlie 
best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  amount  of  the  stipend  and  de- 
pendency allowance  for  scholarsliips  and  fel- 
lowships awarded  under  section  11(a)  of 
this  Act  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board 
and  shall  be  reviewed  and.  if  necessary,  ad- 
justed annually  on  the  basis  of  stipend's  for 
comparable  avirards  and  allov.'ances  granted 
by  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

GENERAL    AUTHORITY    OF    THE    FOUND\TI0N 

Sec.  13.  The  Foundation  shall  have  the 
authority,  within  the  limits  of  available  ap- 
propriatio'is  or  donated  fiuid.s.  to  do  all 
things  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  including,  but  without  being  lim- 
ited thereto,  the  authority — 

(a)  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  it  deems  necessary  governing  the  manner 
of  its  operations  and  its  organization  and 
personnel; 

(b)  to  make  such  6:<penditurcs  as  may  be 
necessary  for  admtnislering  tlie  provisions  of 
tliis  Act: 

(c)  to  enter  into  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements or  modifications  thereof  with  ac- 
credited public  or  otlaer  nonprofit  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  the  establish- 
ment and  condtict  of  summer  or  academic- 
year  institutes,  or  both,  for  the  training  of 
teachers  and  scholars  of  the  humanities  and 
the  arts; 

(d)  to  support  improved  teaching  at  all 
levels  of  education  by  encouraging  e.^peri- 
ments  In  presentation  and  organization,  in- 
cluding disciplinary  and  interdisciplinary 
studies  and  the  development  of  new  curricu- 
lar  materials; 

(e)  to  make,  advance,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  relate  to  the  establishment 
and  conduct  of  such  institutes  and  such  ex- 
periments without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  529); 

(f)  to  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  loan, 
gift,  or  condemnation,  and  to  hold  and  dis- 
pose of  by  grant,  sale,  lease,  or  loan,  real  and 
personal  property  of  all  kinds  necessary  for, 
or  resulting  from,  the  exorcise  of  authority 
granted  by  this  Act: 

(g)  to  receive  and  use  funds  donated  by 
others,  if  sur-h  funds  are  donated  without  re- 
striction other  than  that  they  be  used  in 
furtherance  of  one  or  more  of  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Foundation: 

(h)  to  publish  or  arrange  for  the  publica- 
tion of  scholarly  information  in  the  humani- 
ties and  arts  v/ilhout  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  11  of  the  Act  of  March  1.  1919  (40 
Stat.  1270;  44  U.S.C.  Ill); 

(i)  to  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  personnel  and 
to  provide  transportation  and  subsistence  as 
authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Act  of  August 
2,  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2).  for  persons  serving 
without  compensation:  and 

(j)  to  prescribe,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  tlie  United  States,  the 
extent  to  which  vouchers  for  funds  expended 
under  contracts  for  institutes  in  the  hu- 
manities and  the  arts,  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  shall  be  subject 
to  itemization  or  substantiation  prior  to  pay- 
ment, without  regard  to  the  limitation  of 
other  laws  relating  to  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds  and  accounting  therefor. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Director  shall,  in  accord- 
ance with  such  policies  as  the  Board  shall 
from  time  to  time  prescribe,  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
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this  Act.  Such  appointments  shall  be  made 
and  such  compensation  shall  be  fixed  in  ac- 
cordance with  tlie  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  laws  and  regulations  and  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949;  except  that  the  Director 
may,  in  accordance  with  such  policies  as  the 
Board  sliall  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  em- 
ploy such  technical  and  professional  person- 
nel and  fix  their  compensation,  without  re- 
gard to  such  laws,  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
for  the  discharge  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Foundation  under. this  Act.  The  Deputy 
Director  hereinafter  provided  for.  and  the 
members  of  any  divisional  committees,  shall 
be  appointed  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws  or  regulations.  Neither  the  Di- 
rector nor  the  Deputy  Director  shall  engage 
in  any  other  bvisiness,  vocation,  or  employ- 
ment than  that  of  serving  as  such  Director 
or  Deputy  Director,  as  the  case  may  be;  nor 
shall  the  Director  or  Deputy  Director,  except 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  hold  any 
office  in.  or  act  in  any  capacity  for,  any  or- 
ganization, agency,  or  institution  with  which 
the  Foiuidation  makes  any  contract  or  other 
arrangement  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Director  may  appoint,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board,  a  Deputy  Director  who 
shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Director, 
with  the  approval  of  tlie  Board,  may  pre- 
scribe and  shall  be  the  Acting  Director  dur- 
ing the  abccnce  or  disability  of  the  Director 
or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Office  of 
the  Director. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  Board  and  the 
members  of  the  divisional  committees  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $75  for 
each  day  engaged  In  the  business  of  the 
Foundation  and  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Act 
of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2). 

(d)  Persons  holding  other  offices  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
may  serve  as  members  of  divisional  commit- 
tees, but  they  shall  not  receive  remuneration 
for  their  services  as  such  members  during 
any  period  for  which  they  receive  compensa- 
tion for  their  services  in  such  other  offices. 

(e)  Funds  available  to  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
development  of  the  humanities  or  the  arts, 
or  the  provisions  of  facilities  therefor,  shall 
be  available  for  transfer,  with  the  approval 
of  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  in- 
volved, in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  Founda- 
tion for  such  use  as  is  consistent  with  the 
purposes  for  which  such  funds  were  pro- 
vided, and  funds  so  transferred  shall  be  ex- 
pendable by  the  Foundation  for  the  purposes 
for  which  the  transfer  was  made,  and,  until 
such  time  as  an  appropriation  is  made  avail- 
able directly  to  the  Foundation,  for  general 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Foundation 
Tvithout  regard  to  limitations  otherwise  ap- 
plicable to  such  funds. 

UTILIZATION  OP  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES 

Sec  15.  Section  104  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C  1704)  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  paragraph  (s) 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(t)  for  financing  under  the  direction  of 
the  National  Humanities  Foundation,  in 
such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time 
to  time  in  appropriation  acts,  programs  out- 
side the  United  States  designed  to  foster  the 
interchange  of  Information  in  the  humani- 
ties and  the  acts  between  the  United  States 
and  other  countries,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  the  financing  of  archeological  ex- 
peditions through  grants,  loans,  or  other 
forms  of  assistance;". 

ASSURANCE  AGAINST  FEDERAL  INTERFERENCE 

Sec  16.  In  the  administration  of  this  Act, 
no  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  shall  exercise  any  direc- 
tion, supervision,  or  control  over  the  policy 
determination,  personnel,  curriculum,  or  the 
administration  or  operation  of  any  school  or 


other   non-Federal   agency.   Institution,   or- 
ganization or  association. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  17.  To  enable  the  Foundation  to 
carry  out  its  powers  and  duties,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Foundation  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may 
determine. 


E.XHIBIT  2 

The  Renaissance  Society  of  A.merica 
Committee:  '  Prof.  Josephine  Waters  Ben- 
nett, Hunter  College,  chairman:  W.  G.  Con- 
stable, Musevim  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  Prof. 
Paul  O.  Kristcller,  Columbia  University; 
Prof.  George  B.  Parks,  Queens  College;  Prof. 
Gustave  Reese,  New  York  University. 

I 

Since  this  society  is  interdisciplinary,  some 
areas  of  your  inquiry,  concerned  with  teach- 
ing and  teaching  techniques,  can  be  answered 
only  in  the  m.ost  general  terms.  We  do  not 
aim  at  establishing  a  new  teaching  field,  but 
at  broadening  and  deepening  the  learning  of 
our  members  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  in 
one  of  the  many  already  established  disci- 
plines of  the  field  of  the  humanities.  Our 
undertaking  is  the  intensive  study  of  a  single 
period  in  history  from  every  angle.  We 
therefore  promote  interdepartmental  ex- 
changes of  ideas  and  techniques — through 
our  publications,  through  regional  meetings 
and  the  meetings  of  our  national  council,  in 
which  Canadian  scholarship  is  also  repre- 
sented, and  through  the  international  orga- 
nizations in  which  we  have  representation. 

We  now  support  two  publications:  a  quar- 
terly of  "Renaissance  News"  and  an  annual 
volume  of  "Studies  in  the  Renaissance." 
Both  are  mailed  to  all  members.  The  Casa 
Italia  na  of  Columbia  University  gives  us 
office  space  without  charge.  After  10  years 
of  effort  we  now  have  barely  enough  In  the 
publication  fund  to  publish  one  volume  in 
what  we  hope  will  be  a  series  of  edited  texts 
of  significant  Renaissance  works.  These  are 
mostly  in  Latin,  but  works  in  other  languages 
are  not  excluded.  Each  volume  will  be  pro- 
vided with  either  a  translation  or  a  full  sum- 
mary in  English. 

The  society,  in  its  first  year  (1954),  pub- 
lished on  29  rolls  of  microfilm  M.  E.  Cosen- 
za's  "Biographical  and  Bibliographical  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Italian  Humanists  and  of  the 
World  of  Classical  Scholarship  in  Italy  1300- 
1800."  This  lifetime's  accumulation  of  notes 
was  reproduced  at  the  expense  of  a  private 
patron  and  advertised  and  distributed  by  the 
society  at  cost.  It  sold  well  enough  to  inter- 
est a  commercial  publisher,  who  took  it  over 
and  published  it  in  book  form.  The  society 
has  also  acted  as  b.anker  for  successive  gifts 
toward  the  collection  and  publication  of  the 
letters  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  sponsored  by 
the  Istituto  Nazionale  di  Studl  sul  Rinas- 
clmento  of  Florence  and  the  Warburg  In- 
stitute. Our  endotsement  has  helped  to  make 
possible  the  publication  of  P.  O.  Kristeller's 
"Iter  Italiciun,"  a  finding  list  of  uncata- 
loged  or  incompletely  cataloged  mantiscripts 
in  European  and  American  libraries — a  mas- 
sive work  now  being  printed  in  four  volumes. 
Tills  is  a  piece  of  primary  research  upon 
which  all  futtire  editors  of  Renaissance  works 


1  The  report  drafted  by  the  committee  was 
discussed  and  revised  by  the  entire  executive 
board  of  the  Renaissance  Society.  The  mem- 
bers, in  addition  to  those  listed  above,  are: 
Curt  F.  Biihler  (The  Pierpont  Morgan  Li- 
brary), Elizabeth  Story  Etonno  (Columbia 
University),  Charles  Garside,  Jr.  (Yale  Uni- 
versity), Felix  Gilbert  (Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Study) ,  Rensselaer  W.  Lee  (Princeton 
University),  William  Nelson  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity) ,  John  H.  Randall  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity), Helen  E.  Sandison  (Vassar  College), 
and  M.  A.  Shaaber  (University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania) . 


will  build,  yet  it  had  to  go  to  the  Warburg 
Institute  to  find  a  sponsor,  and  to  the  Bol- 
lingen  Foundation  for  a  substantial  subsidy. 
The  society  makes  what  use  it  can  of  the 
prestige  of  a  membership  of  over  2,000  schol- 
ars, many  of  them  at  the  top  of  their  pro- 
fessions (plus  about  600  library  members), 
but  it  lacks  funds  for  the  promotion  of  large 
cooperative  projects  of  basic  research  (bibli- 
ographies, edited  texts,  etc.)  badly  needed  in 
our  field. 

The  society  has  organized  an  International 
Federation  of  Renaissance  Societies  and  In- 
stitutes, with  member  organizations  in  Hol- 
land, Italy,  France,  Switzerland,  West  Ger- 
many, and  Colombia.  Tliis  federation,  or- 
ganized with  six  members  in  1958,  has  now 
grown  to  over  twice  that  nimiber.  We  have, 
therefore,  the  organizational  machinery  for 
the  promotion  of  Renaissance  scholarship  on 
a  regional,  national,  and  international  scale; 
but  without  funds  very  little  can  be  accom- 
plished. Out  of  dues  and  small  gifts  from 
members  we  can  scarcely  pay  for  minimal 
secretarial  services.  The  director  serves  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  and  the  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive board  pay  their  own  expenses  to  at- 
tend meetings,  as  do  also  the  representatives 
of  regional  conferences  and  of  various  dis- 
ciplines who  make  up  our  governing  body. 

The  understanding  of  human  activities  and 
institutions  which  have  created  our  civiliza- 
tion is  certainly  necessary  to  the  understand- 
ing and  preservation  of  that  civilization. 
Democracy  rests  on  a  base  of  mutual  under- 
standing, and  trust  arising  from  that  under- 
standing. This  trust  is  the  result  of  common 
experience  over  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
The  humanities,  as  they  embrace  all  fields 
of  human  history,  require  continuing  re- 
search if  civilization  is  to  be  preserved  and 
enriched.  Just  as  in  science,  each  major  ad- 
vance calls  for  reconsideration  of  our  general- 
izations. For  example,  the  relatively  new 
development  of  economic  history  has  affected 
art  history.  Discoveries  in  archeology  throw 
new  light  on  classical  and  Biblical  texts. 
Unitive  study  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  been 
underway  since  the  19th  century  and  has 
produced  many  important  discoveries,  but 
study  of  the  Renaissance  is  still  in  Its  In- 
fancy. Much  of  the  material  for  such  study 
is  unpublislied,  and  so  largely  unavailable. 
And  yet  the  Renaissance  has  had  a  decisive 
influence  on  the  modern  world.  Extensive 
and  coordinated  work  is  needed.  The  Renais- 
sance Society  now  has  the  machinery  for 
planning  and  promoting  such  work,  but  with 
such  small  means  very  little  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

n 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  Federal  support 
for  the  humanities  is  needed,  and  that  the 
establishment  of  a  national  humanities  foun- 
dation would  be  the  most  practical  means 
of  giving  a  permanent  organization  to  this 
support.     The  main  reasons  are: 

(a)  Such  support  exists  for  the  sciences, 
and  its  absence  for  the  humanities  creates 
an  imbalance  at  the  universities  and  in  other 
connections,  as  has  been  noticed  by  many 
recent  critics,  including  university  presi- 
dents. The  imbalance  even  affects  the  re- 
cruiting of  talented  young  people  into  the 
humanities. 

(b)  There  is  foreign  precedent  for  such  a 
move.  The  main  research  organizations  in 
several  European  countries  (France.  West 
Germany,  Spain,  and  others)  include,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  historical  disciplines 
along  with  the  natural  sciences.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  such  English-speaking  coun- 
tries as  Britain  and  Canada,  where  loss  of 
the  root  meaning  of  scio  in  science  has  cre- 
ated a  separation  of  the  humanities  from 
science,  separate  organizations  in  support  of 
the  humanities  have  been  created  recently. 

(c)  This  country  possesses  few  institu- 
tions, comparable  to  the  academies  of 
science  in  Europe,  that  are  taking  care  of 
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scholarly  projects.  The  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  is  the  only  one  that  func- 
tions in  the  same  way,  and  its  operations 
are  not  large  enough  for  present  needs. 
The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
is  primarily  concerned  with  the  sciences  but 
also  contributes  to  a  limited  extent  to  re- 
search in  the  humanities.  Other  academies 
are  either  of  a  local  character  (Connecticut, 
Michigan)  or  limited  in  subject  matter 
(Mediaeval  Academy  of  America). 

(d)  Private  foundations  have  done  a  good 
deal  for  humanistic  scholarship,  but  do  not 
provide  sufficiently  extended  support  for 
long-range  planning. 

(e)  The  American  Council  of  Learned  So- 
cieties would  be  ideally  equipped  to  serve 
the  function  we  advocate,  if  it  had  adequate 
funds  for  support  of  the  humanities  on  a 
national  scale.  However,  at  present  it  is 
unable  to  support  certain  very  necessary  ac- 
tivities, such  as  publication,  because  the 
foundations  upon  which  it  is  dependent  re- 
fuse to  make  grants  for  this  purpose. 

However,  if  and  when  a  national  humani- 
ties foundation  is  established,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  ACLS  and  its  constituent  societies 
should  have  a  decisive  managerial  role  in  it. 
What  is  needed  is  an  organization  compa- 
rable to  the  French  Centre  National  de  la 
Recherche  Scientifique,  or  the  German 
Deutsche  Forschungsgemeinschaft  (in  their 
humanistic  sections),  where  all  legitimate 
branches  of  humanistic  scholarship  would 
find  their  proper  share  of  support.  The 
merits  of  every  program  and  project  would 
be  judged  by  the  organizations,  and  by  com- 
mittees of  experts,  in  the  appropriate  fields. 

The  humanities  should  have  either  a  sep- 
arate foundation  or,  if  a  foundation  includ- 
ing the  social  sciences  and  the  creative  and 
performing  arts  is  created,  a  distinct  division 
within  that  foundation  to  make  sure  that 
the  humanistic  disciplines  receive  their 
proper  share  of  support. 

in 

Among  the  many  areas  and  levels  of  train- 
ing where  support  for  our  branch  of  the 
humanities  is  needed  are  the  following: 

1.  Teaching:  We  welcome  all  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  equipment  of  students  In  lan- 
guages (Including  English)  and  in  history 
and  geography.  The  Modern  Language  As- 
sociation's foreign-language  project  has 
helped  to  improve  instruction  in  foreign  lan- 
guages in  the  schools.  The  concept  of  area 
studies  has  done  much  to  encourage  college 
foreign-language  study,  except  for  the  lan- 
guages of  Western  Europe,  with  which  we  are 
most  concerned.  We  should  like  to  see  in- 
tensive courses,  especially  in  Latin  and 
Italian,  available  in  colleges  and  graduate 
schools. 

Books  for  course  study  of  Renaissance  sub- 
jects are  scarce  or  not  available.  Although 
publication  of  paperback  editions  has  filled 
some  gaps,  a  great  many  remain.  There  are 
several  translations  of  Machiavelli's  "Tlie 
Prince"  in  print,  but  few  of  most  other 
Italian  Renaissance  books,  no  translation  of 
Tasso's  critical  writings,  no  copies  at  all  in 
most  libraries  of  dozens  of  other  significant 
English  and  Continental  works.  The  result 
is  that  courses  are  distorted  to  fit  available 
materials  and  students  and  teachers  are 
hampered  and  frustrated. 

Just  as  the  National  Science  Foundation 
has  done  much  to  improve  the  teaching  of 
the  sciences  at  all  levels,  so  a  humanities 
foundation  could  strengthen  teaching  in  our 
field.  Increasing  emphasis  on  subject  matter 
courses  should  help  to  lessen  the  gap  in  the 
preparation  of  teachers  between  high  schools 
and  colleges. 

2.  Research  and  publication:  Research  In 
the  humanities,  while  It  aims  at  increasing 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  also  makes 
available  to  students  the  materials  needed 
to  increase  their  knowledge.  It  provides  self- 
education  for  the  teacher-researcher  and,  at 


the  same  time,  materials  for  the  education 
of  future  scholars,  so  that,  instead  of  taking 
the  researcher  out  of  teaching  (as  much 
scientific  research  does) ,  it  improves  his  com- 
petence as  a  teacher  and  enlarges  the  size 
of  his  audience.  Through  his  publications, 
he  may  even  continue  to  teach  long  after  he 
is  dead. 

We  probably  should  not  quarrel  with  the 
fact  that  scholars  are  not  paid  for  doing  re- 
search in  the  humanities  as  they  are  in  the 
sciences.  We  are  paid  for  teaching  and 
librarianshlp  (the  library  is  the  humanist's 
laboratory),  and  some  of  us  write  or  com- 
pile textbooks  for  profit.  Research,  how- 
ever, is  done  in  recreation  time  or  on  leave, 
although  graduate  schools  consider  it  part 
of  the  service  which  a  professor  renders  to 
his  university.  Leave  with  half  pay  is  now 
usual  every  seventh  year,  but  the  scholar 
cannot  afford  to  take  a  sabbatical  year  unless 
he  also  has  a  fellowship,  and  the  best  of 
these  (most  range  from  $3,500  to  $7,000)  do 
not  fully  replace  the  half  pay  sacrificed,  nor 
do  they  provide  adequately  for  necessary 
travel.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  grant 
to  a  science  colleague  of  $30,000  plus  costly 
equipment,  as  compared  with  a  maximum  of 
$2,000  for  an  ACLS  grant-in-aid. 

Scholarly  articles  can  usually  find  a  pub- 
lisher (through  the  self-help  of  learned 
society  journals).  Book  publication,  how- 
ever, is  difficult,  unless  the  work  is  of  a 
general  nature  and  can  command  an  audi- 
ence large  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. For  this  reason  many  scholars,  dis- 
couraged by  the  prospect  of  never  finding  a 
publisher,  report  their  findings  piecemeal  In 
short  papers,  and  never  undertake  the  larger 
(and  more  significant)  synthesis  which  it 
w^ould  require  a  book  to  develop. 

3.  Cooperative  scholarship:  What  Is  most 
difficult  now  Is  the  carrying  on  of  cooperative 
scholarly  projects  in  the  humanities.  Here 
we  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  inter- 
ests of  private  patrons  and  private  founda- 
tions. The  result  is  adequate  provision  for 
editing  the  works  of  Thomas  More,  but  no 
American  funds  for  an  edition  of  the  enor- 
mously more  influential  and  significant  works 
of  Erasmus.  (With  the  encouragement  of 
the  society  that  work  has  now  been  under- 
taken by  the  Dutch  Academy  of  Sciences.) 
While  lack  of  financial  support  hampers  and 
stifles  Individual  research,  it  positively 
strangles  cooperative  scholarship.  The 
managing  committee  of  such  a  project  pays 
its  own  carfare  to  necessary  meetings,  and 
types  its  own  letters;  the  contributors  type 
their  own  copy;  the  editors  canvass  the 
foundations  for  subsidy  (the  Milton  Vario- 
rum is  said  to  have  tried  400  in  vain), 
and  many  gain  a  cautious  interest  from 
a  university  press;  but  even  if  a  pub- 
lisher is  found,  he  discreetly  Ignores  hints 
aooi'.t  the  cost  of  typing  the  final  copy.  Op- 
eration shoestring  is  the  proper  name  for 
cooperative  scholarship  in  Renaissance 
studies.  A  member  of  this  board  is  con- 
cerned with  three  such  enterprises,  all  spon- 
sored by  a  committee  or  a  section  of  a  pro- 
fessional society.  Two  sponsors  semlpromise 
publication,  one  even  semipromised  the  typ- 
ing of  final  copy;  but  the  editors  and  con- 
tributors type  their  own  letters  and  pay 
their  own  carfare,  as  usual — except  for  one 
who  luckily  has  a  lead  into  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  gets  typing  and 
plane  fare  at  will.  He  should  be  editor-in- 
chief,  of  course. 

However,  what  Is  really  unfortunate  is  that 
the  contributors  have  only  their  spare,  or 
leisure,  time  to  give  to  research.  Result:  the 
American  Bibliography  of  French  Literature 
is  still  unfinished  after  25  years,  whereas  the 
Cambridge  Bibliography  of  English  Litera- 
ture, which  had  a  paid  editor  and  which  paid 
contributors,  came  out  in  10  years  and  pro- 
di.ced  a  supplement  16  years  later. 

The  Renaissance  Society  needs  funds  for 
promotion  of  cooperative  research.    We  have 


in  hand  a  catalog  of  Latin  authors  of  the 
Renaissance.  Housed  in  shoe  boxes  In  a 
private  office,  it  is  being  worked  on  in  leisure 
time  by  a  distinguished  scholar  whose  time 
is  valuable  because  his  mind  is  valuable- 
yet  he  does  his  own  typing  and  much  work 
a  filing  clerk  could  do.  We  have  just  pub- 
lished as  a  sample  for  correction  in  various 
great  libraries,  and  for  evaluation,  the  letter 
A.  When  the  rest  of  the  alphabet  will  be 
done,  even  in  this  preliminary  form,  depends 
on  what  help  can  be  secured.  Another  pro- 
ject  for  which  funds  are  needed  is  the  pub- 
lication of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici's  letters.  The 
preliminary  checklist  is  in  process  of  publi- 
cation, but  the  editing  is  still  to  be  done. 
Italy  will  do  the  publication.  The  society 
has  about  $5,000  given  to  it  specifically  for 
this  project.  It  will  take  several  scholars 
several  years  to  do  the  editing,  and  this  sum 
is  perhaps  enough  to  compensate  one  com- 
petent scholar  for  3  months'  work.  The 
letters  are  of  much  interest  not  only  for 
economic  history,  but  also  for  literary  and 
art  history,  the  history  of  communication 
and  travel,  of  the  transmission  of  ideas,  etc. 
A  dictionary  of  Renaissance  Latin  is  urgently 
needed  as  a  tool,  but  to  produce  one  would 
require  cooperative  organization,  and  there- 
fore funds. 

4.  Libraries:  Renaissance  scholars,  espe- 
cially in  the  English  field,  are  fortunate  in 
having  such  special  libraries  as  Folger,  Hunt- 
ington, and  Newberry,  and  such  great 
libraries  as  Harvard  and  those  of  the  New 
York  area  to  use,  biit  these  libraries  will  be 
wholly  inadequate  for  the  teachers  now  be- 
ing trained  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  explod- 
ing college  population.  The  New  York  Public 
Library  is  now  being  destroyed  because  it 
lacks  funds  for  the  care,  repair,  and  duplica- 
tion of  its  books.  University  libraries  gen- 
erally need  funds  for  the  purchase  and 
housing  of  the  multiple  copies  of  important 
books  which  they  should  provide,  so  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  present  a  class  of 
50  or  even  a  100  with  a  reading  list  of  books 
of  which  the  library  has  only  one  copy. 
America  possesses  no  really  great  library  of 
Renaissance  books  in  foreign  languages.  For 
those  the  scholar  must  go  abroad.  I  Tattl, 
the  Harvard  center  in  Florence,  is  hospitable, 
but  lacks  funds  for  fellowships. 

We  need  one  or  more  American  centers,  or 
institutes,  where  Renaissance  scholars  can 
work  together  and  help  each  other.  This 
need  is  especially  urgent  in  our  field  because 
it  is  cross-disciplinary.  A  similar  center 
abroad  would  be  most  useful,  and  would  do 
much  to  increase  national  prestige  abroad. 

5.  The  society:  The  Renaissance  Society  of 
America  needs  funds  for  publication  and 
for  the  subsidy  of  publication  because:  (a) 
the  existence  of  such  funds  would  enor- 
mously encourage  scholars  to  produce  suit- 
able books;  (b)  research  in  the  humanities 
is  a  broadening  and  self-educating  process 
which  makes  the  scholar  more  valuable  as  a 
teacher;  (c)  publication  is  the  means  by 
which  the  scholar  educates  his  colleagues,  his 
students — and  other   people's  students. 

The  society  needs  also,  and  urgently,  funds 
for  meetings;  executive  sessions;  planning 
conferences;  and  learned  conferences  for  ex- 
change of  ideas,  information,  and  techniques 
among  leaders  of  the  various  disciplines. 

IV 

The  Renaissance  was  the  great  age  of  the 
spread  of  education.  It  emphasized  history, 
ethics,  literature,  and  scholarship.  America 
desperately  needs  a  reemphasis  on  these  sub- 
jects today.  Interest  in  the  Renaissance  has 
already  been  exploited  by  popular  publica- 
tions. The  beauty  of  its  pictures  and 
architecture  and  music  has  a  perennial  popu- 
lar appeal.  What  is  needed  is  a  better  im- 
derstanding  of  the  forces  and  especially  the 
idees  which  produced  this  great  flowering  of 
human     creativity,     which    produced    also 


sweeping  reforms  in  religion  and  the  reunion 
of  Christians  with  classical  ethics. 

Exhibit  3 

BEM.^RKS   OF   THE    PRESIDENT   TO    200TH   ANNI- 
VERSARY  Convocation   of   Brown   Univer- 
sity, Meehan  Auditorium,  Providence,  R.I. 
President    Keeney,    my    old    and    valued 
friend.  Senator  Pastore  and  Senator  Pell, 
ConTessman  Fogarty,  Congressman  St  Ger- 
main, Governor  Chafee,  Governor  Gallagher, 
distinguished  scholars,  my  fellow  Americans. 
This  is  a  proud  day  for  this  university,  and 
for  the  citizens  of  this  great  State.    In  these 
times,  the  greatness  of  States   is  measured 
not  by  their  size,  but  by  the  worth  of  their 
schools.     By  that  measure,  no  State  stands 
larger  than  the  home  State  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity. 

For  200  years  Brown  has  honored  that 
charter  of  1764  by  forming  the  rising  gen- 
eration into  a  succession  of  men  duly  quali- 
fied for  discharging  the  offices  of  life  with 
both  usefulness  and  reputation. 

From  this  campus  have  come  many  of  the 
most  useful  figures  of  our  national  life — 
great  educators  like  Horace  Mann;  great  lead- 
ers of  business  like  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 
and  Tom  Watson,  Jr.;  great  public  servants 
like  Tom  Corcoran,  four  Secretaries  of  State, 
and  many  distinguished  U.S.  Senators. 

I  speak  with  personal  appreciation  today 
on  this  subject.  In  the  Senate,  I  had  no 
more  trusted  counselors  or  cherished  friends 
than  Theodore  Francis  Green  and  John  E. 
Pastore.  And  your  brilliant  young  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell  is  taking  his  place  as  a  leader 
and  statesman.  Today  I  am  proud  to  have 
in  my  administration  two  men  who  served 
as  deans  at  Brown — Dr.  Robert  W.  Morse  and 
Dr.  Donald  Hornig. 

For  all  that  has  gone  before.  Brown's 
service  to  the  Nation  has  never  been  greater 
than  it  Is  today.  On  behalf  of  the  Nation, 
I  am  proud  to  salute  you — and  all  who  have 
made  Brown  University  one  of  the  really 
great  universities  In  the  world. 

In  other  times  we  might  have  come  to  this 
convocation  looking  back  upon  the  past — 
but  not  today.  I  know  that  the  face  of  New 
England — the  face  of  America — is  turned  to- 
ward the  future,  and  it  Is  of  the  future  that 
I  have  come  to  New  England  to  speak  today. 
I  want  to  consider  with  you  today  the  future 
of  an  old  and  fruitful  American  partner- 
ship— the  partnership  of  campus  and  coun- 
try. That  partnership  was  formed  in  1787 
when  our  forefathers  gave  us  the  command 
that:  "The  means  of  education  shall  forever 
be  encouraged." 

From  that  Northwest  Ordinance  to  the 
Land  Grant  College  Act.  from  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  to  the  enactments  of  this  present 
Education  Congress.  America  has  kept  faith 
with  that  command.  In  all  history,  no  other 
nation  has  trusted  education.  Invested  In  it. 
or  relied  upon  it  as  a  means  to  national 
progress  so  much  as  we. 

A  former  great  president  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas,  Lamnr,  once  said  that  the  educated 
mind  is  the  guardian  genius  of  democracy. 
It  is  the  only  dictator  that  freemen  recog- 
nize, and  the  only  ruler  that  freemen  de- 
sire. 

Yes,  our  partnership  has  paid  us  priceless 
returns.  From  a  backward  position  Ameri- 
can scholarship  has  flourished.  Today, 
wherever  our  country  leads,  that  leadership 
traces  to  the  contribution  of  the  campus. 
Our  partnership  is  challenged  now  by  new 
dimensions.  From  1776  until  the  present 
time,  our  universities  have  grown.  From 
9  in  the  beginning  to  more  than  2.000  today. 
From  the  present  until  1980,  our  existing 
institutions  must  double  In  capacity,  and 
1,000  more  must  grow  with  average  en- 
rollments of  2.500  each.  But  before  the  total 
of  American  scholars  has  doubled,  the  sum 
of  human  knowledge  shall  have  doubled  or 
more. 


These  are  challenges  that  we  should  wel- 
come, and  that  we  should  go  out  to  meet, 
for  the  increase  in  scholarship  Is  not  a  bur- 
den, but  a  blessing.  The  growth  of  knowl- 
edge is  not  a  curse,  but  a  cure  for  the  ills 
of  this  age.  Our  concepts  must  change  In 
both  education  and  in  politics.  But  our  con- 
fidence and  our  courage  must  grow. 

At  the  desk  where  I  sit  in  Washington,  I 
have  learned  one  great  truth :  The  answer  for 
all  of  our  national  problems,  the  answer  for 
all  the  problems  of  the  world,  comes  down, 
when  you  really  analyze  it,  to  one  single 
word — education.  Thus,  I  take  a  hopeful 
view,  and  I  call  upon  you  of  this  campus  to 
join  with  us  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
affairs  of  a  country  to  help  us  chart  a  hope- 
ful course. 

President  Keeney  said  last  week  that 
knowledge  is  developing  so  rapidly  that  we 
can  take  no  comfort  in  the  belief  that  what 
appears  to  be  the  whole  truth  today  will  be 
the  whole  truth  tomorrow.  I  believe  that 
our  partnership  must  be  committed,  deeply 
committed,  to  seeking  the  truth,  for  actu- 
ally it  is  truth  alone  that  will  finally  keep 
us  free.  Knowledge  is  not  something  which 
threatens  to  overwhelm  us.  Knowledge 
promises  to  be  our  salvation,  and  we  must 
seek  after  it,  and  we  must  nurture  its 
growth,  and  we  must  spread  it,  spread  it 
among  all  of  our  people  so  each  one  of  them 
have  some  of  it. 

Over  the  years,  leadership  of  our  univer- 
sity system  has  come  from  a  relatively  few 
great  institutions,  public  and  private.  Well, 
I  believe  we  must  regard  our  existing  centers 
of  excellence  as  natural  resources  to  set 
standards,  to  supply  teachers,  to  furnish  re- 
searchers for  the  new  centers  of  excellence 
that  we  develop.  This  is  a  first  responsibility. 
A  great  nation  and  a  great  civilization  feeds 
on  the  depth  of  its  scholarship  as  well  as  the 
breadth  of  its  educational  opportunities. 

In  the  sciences.  In  the  arts.  In  our  under- 
standing of  human  behavior,  all  of  our  tools 
must  be  sharpened.  Our  public  policy  m\ist 
encourage  further  the  spread  of  research  and 
scholarship  throughout  our  system  of  higher 
learning.  In  our  graduate  schools,  your  Fed- 
eral Government — your  Federal  Govern- 
ment— awards  12,000  fellowships  and  35,000 
trainees  In  science  and  engineering.  We 
spend  $850  million — $850  million — almost  $1 
billion — on  the  support  of  research  in  our 
universities  alone. 

The  partnership  of  government,  your  gov- 
ernment— not  in  any  way-off-yonder,  taut 
something  that  belongs  to  you — the  partner- 
ship of  your  government  and  the  universities 
Is  closest  in  the  advanced  education  of  post- 
graduate students.  Twenty-nine  percent  of 
engineering  students,  37  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents in  physical  science,  46  percent  of  those 
In  life  sciences,  and  10  percent  of  those  in 
humanities  are  aided.  And  there  simply  just 
mu.^t  be  no .  neglect  of  humanities.  The 
values  of  our  free  and  compassionate  society 
are  as  vital  to  our  national  success  as  the 
skills  of  our  technical  and  scientific  age. 
And  I  look  with  the  greatest  of  favor  upon 
the  proposal  by  your  own  able  President 
Keeney's  commission  for  a  national  founda- 
tion for  the  humanities. 

We  must  also  make  certain  that  there  Is 
no  neglect  or  no  compromise  of  the  Ame^can 
devotion  to  democracy  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity, because  universal,  free,  public  edu- 
cation is  the  very  foundation  upon  which 
our  entire  society  rests  today.  So  our  goals 
must  be  to  open  the  doors  to  education 
beyond  the  high  school  to  all  young  Amer- 
icans, regardless  of  station  or  the  station  of 
their  families.  You  and  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity that  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  men 
and  women  who  first  formed  these  New  Eng- 
land States.  We  have  the  opportunity  to 
plant  the  seed  corn  of  a  new  American  great- 
ness and  to  harvest  its  yield  in  every  section 
of  this  great  land. 


On  the  response  of  our  partnership  de- 
pends the  vigor  and  the  quality  of  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  for  many  generations  yet  to 
come.  As  a  party  to  that  partnership,  let 
me  urge  you  of  this  campus  to  admit  no 
compromise  in  charting  our  course  to  ex- 
cellence. Concern  yourselves  not  with  what 
seems  feasible,  not  with  what  seems  attain- 
able, not  with  what  seems  politic,  but  con- 
cern yourselves  with  only  what  you  know  is 
right.  Your  duty  is  the  vision.  The  duty 
of  the  world  that  I  represent  is  the  reality. 

There  is  one  thing  more  that  I  would  like 
to  emphasize:  323  years  ago  Roger  Williams 
founded  Providence.  He  brought  into  Amer- 
ican life  a  bright  flame,  which  must  never 
be  allowed  to  grow  dim.  And  he  said,  "I 
humbly  conceive  that  It  Is  the  express  and 
the  absolute  duty  of  the  civil  powei-s  to  pro- 
claim an  absolute  freedom  of  conscience  in 
all  the  world."  Our  partnership  is  not  as 
some  would  have  it,  a  conspiracy  against 
liberty.  That  partnership  exists  to  reinforce 
the  freedom  of  higher  learning,  and  It  must 
never  be  otherwise.  And  so  long  as  I  hold 
any  public  trust,  or  any  private  responsibil- 
ity, I  shall  devote  my  every  effort  to  defend- 
ing against  all  enemies  the  freedom  of  con- 
science, the  freedom  of  belief,  and  the  spirit 
of  free  inquiry  on  which  our  American  sys- 
tem stands. 

The  statue  atop  the  statehouse  of  Rhode 
Island  is  dedicated  to  the  independent  man. 
Man  cannot  be  independent  if  he  or  his  so- 
ciety are  imprisoned  in  dogma,  or  bound  by 
bias,  or  borne  down  by  hate,  or  fear,  or 
suspicion,  or  discrimination.  At  this  mo- 
ment I  believe  that  we  have  a  great  oppor- 
tunity in  this  country  to  move  forward.  As 
President  Keeney  has  put  it,  "move  forward 
toward  making  our  society  what  it  really 
should  be."  If  we  turn  away  from  knowl- 
edge and  truth,  we  will  not  succeed.  If  we 
believe  the  worst  and  suspect  the  best,  we 
alone  will  suffer.  If  we  deny  our  progress, 
if  we  are  against  all  of  it,  if  we  tear  down 
our  accomplishments,  we  will  fill  the  world 
with  sorrow,  and  we  will  blemish  our  own 
name  with  shame.  But  if  we  are  courageous, 
farslghted  and  farseelng,  if  we  have  no  fear 
of  the  truth,  if  we  seek  only  after  light, 
then  we  and  our  children  and  our  children's 
children  shall  know  the  greatness  of  this 
wonderful,  beautiful  land  we  call  America. 

I  pray  that  when  historians  write  the  story 
of  this  time,  of  our  lives,  that  it  may  be 
recorded  that  this  President  tried,  tried  to 
lead  his  Nation,  tried  to  lead  his  Nation  with 
justice  and  with  compassion,  and  \^'ith  cour- 
age; and  there  was  faith,  and  there  was  firm- 
ness in  his  heart.  May  it  further  be  written 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  cast  out 
their  doubts,  took  great  pride  on  their 
achievements,  and  bravely  made  of  this  land 
and  this  world  a  brighter,  happier  place  for 
all  mankind.  This  is  our  choice.  This  is 
our  decision.  Let  us  all  be  greatly  deter- 
mined that  this  society  shall  survive  and  this 
society  shall  succeed.  And  what  it  should  be 
will  be  for  all  time  to  come. 

As  I  will  return  tonight  to  my  large  room 
and  my  lonely  desk  in  the  White  House,  to 
cope  with  the  decisions  that  have  come  to 
that  desk  through  the  day  from  all  countries 
of  the  world,  and  when  I  review  the  problems 
of  our  men  in  uniform  and  those  on  strike, 
when  I  see  the  farmer  and  the  laborer  seek- 
ing justice  and  believing  that  his  Govern- 
ment will  do  what  is  right,  my  mind  will  wan- 
der back  here  to  the  little  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  far  away  from  what  was  once  the  larg- 
est State  in  the  Nation  where  I  was  born,  and 
I  will  remember  back  10  months  ago  when  a 
terrible  tragedy  befell  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion and  I  was  called  upon,  as  best  I  could, 
with  all  of  my  limitations,  to  attempt  to 
carry  on.  And  I  will  think  of  the  Presidents, 
Mr.  Hoover  in  New  York.  Mr.  Truman  in  In- 
dependence, Mr.  Elsenhower  In  Gettysbxirg, 
all  of  whom  sent  me  their  good  wishes  and 
their  prayers,  who  told  me  that  they  were 
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at  the  service  of  this  Nation  in  this  crisis. 
And  I  will  remember  how  the  butcher  and 
the  balccr  and  the  candlestick  maker,  the 
little  children  on  the  sidewalks,  the  folks  sit- 
ting in  the  old  folks'  home  as  I  drove  by — 
how  they  all  gave  me  their  hopes  and  their 
prayers  that  somehow  we  might  be  able  to 
carry  on. 

But  there  is  nothing  I  will  be  more  thank- 
ful for  than  the  contribution  of  the  people 
of  this  State,  because  in  my  moment  of  tri  il. 
Congressman  St  Germain  and  Congressman 
PoGARTY.  Senators  Pell  and  John  Pastore,  all 
walking  in  the  tradition  of  that  great  demo- 
cratic leader  Theodore  Francis  Green,  they 
marched  up  by  my  side  and  said.  "You  have 
our  talents,  our  energy,  and  our  prayers." 
And  however  long  I  may  be  permitted  to 
continue  In  my  work,  I  shall  always  feci 
deeply  In  the  debt  of  this  great  university 
for  the  inspiration  it  has  given  me  through 
the  years,  for  the  honor  it  has  paid  me  by 
giving  me  a  degree,  and  for  the  little  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  for  the  quality  of  the  m.an- 
hood  it  has  produced. 

Thank  you. 


MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE 
AGED  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  seeks  to  permit  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  participate  in  the  medical 
care  for  the  aged  program  which  was 
established  by  law  in  the  fall  of  1960. 

As  of  today,  a  total  of  43  jurisdictions, 
including  40  States  have  a  medical  care 
for  the  aged  program  which  participates 
in  the  Federal  funds  appropriated  for 
the  purpose. 

Two  years  ago  I  introduced  the  sub- 
stance of  this  present  bill.  At  that  time, 
the  District  of  Columbia  had  no  pro- 
gram, and  none  was  proposed  in  the 
legislative  program  of  the  District  Com- 
missioners. 

Now,  the  District  is  conducting  a  pro- 
gram. But,  that  program  is  permitted 
only  under  legislative  language  in  an 
appropriations  act,  which  is  precarious 
and  temporary  legislation  to  say  the 
least. 

We  all  know  the  aversion  with  which 
Congress  regards  such  legislation,  and 
we  have  been  put  on  notice  that  no  such 
legislation  will  continue  under  future 
appropriations  bills. 

It  is  imperative,  then,  for  the  life  of 
medical  care  for  the  aged  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  that  we  enact  this 
bill  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
Without  this  legislation,  medical  as- 
.sistance  for  the  aged  in  the  District  will 
most  probably  have  to  cease  operations 
after  July  1st  of  this  year.  And,  if 
that  happens,  the  Federal  contribution — 
for  fiscal  1964,  it  was  $903,841 — will  no 
longer  be  available  for  the  aged  in  the 
District. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  passed  this 
bill  on  August  14,  1964.  There  was  in- 
sufficient time  for  the  House  to  act  on  it 
prior  to  adjournment  last  session. 

In  addition  to  legislative  authority  for 
conducting  the  medical  care  for  the  aged 
program,  the  bill  includes  amendments 
which  were  requested  by  the  District 
Commissioners  after  I  had  introduced 
the  bill  last  Congress.  These  amend- 
ments were  acceptable  to  me,  and  the 
District  Committee  included  them  in  the 


bill  on  my  motion.  They  are,  therefore, 
part  of  the  bill  which  I  introduce  today. 

In  other  words,  the  bill  as  I  am  intro- 
ducing it  is  in  identical  form  with  the 
bill,  S.  763,  as  it  passed  the  Senate  last 
year. 

These  several  amendments,  briefly, 
are : 

First.  A  removal  of  residence  require- 
ments for  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged  recipients  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I  understand  this  to  be  mandatory 
for  participation  in  Kerr-Mills. 

Second.  Permission  for  the  District  to 
take  advantage  of  title  XVI  of  the  So- 
cipJ  Security  Act,  which  allows  a  com- 
bined plan  for  the  various  categories  of 
public  assistance  and  medical  assistance. 

Third.  Permission  for  3  months'  retro- 
active participation  in  the  program  to 
permit  full  coverage  for  individuals  in 
emergency  situations,  where  an  illness 
occurs  prior  to  approval  of  an  applica- 
tion for  coverage  of  the  elderly. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  expect  the  bill 
to  have  administration  support.  The 
Commissioners  endorsed  its  provisions 
last  year.  I  recommend  it  to  them,  and 
I  urge  its  early  adoption  by  my  fellow 
committee  members,  and  its  early  con- 
sideration on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  176 1  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Public  Assistance  Act 
of  1962  so  as  to  provide  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  to 
eligible  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, introduced  by  Mr.  Puguty,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  en  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


RELIEF  OP  BOXCAR  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  for  myself  and  my  col- 
league from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Hruska]  a 
bill  designed  to  help  end  the  annual  box- 
car shortage  which  plagues  Nebraska  and 
other  Midwestern  States  and  becomes 
particularly  acute  during  the  period 
when  grain  shipments  normally  occur. 

I  wish  to  express  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  FMr. 
MagnusonI.  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  my  thanks  for  his  help  in 
dealing  v/ith  the  boxcar  shortage.  His 
leadership  has  been  of  great  value,  and 
all  western  boxcar  users  are  grateful  to 
him.  I  shall  be  happy  to  join  Chairman 
Magnuson  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  bill  when 
it  is  offered. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing is  similar  to  those  I  have  cosponsored 
for  the  past  6  years,  and  hits  at  the  heart 
of  one  of  the  fundamental  reasons  Ne- 
braska and  all  the  Midwest  experience  a 
boxcar  crisis  each  year.  This  is  the 
matter  of  clearing  the  way  for  higher  car 
rentals  or  "per  diem"  charges  paid  by 
railroads  for  using  cars  owned  by  other 
railroads.  I  do  not  contend,  of  course, 
that  inadequate  car  rental  rates  are  en- 
tirely to  blame  for  the  shortages.  But 
they  represent  a  major  factor  contrib- 
uting to  these  shortages. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  very  sim- 
ple.    It  is  very  brief.     The  bill  would 


amend  section  1  <  14)  (a)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
that  section  a  new  sentence  to  read  as 
follows : 

In  fixing  tJie  compensation  to  be  paid  for 
the  use  of  freight  cars,  the  Commission  shall 
give  con.sideration  to  the  level  of  freight  car 
ownership  and  to  other  factors  affecting  the 
adequacy  of  the  national  freight  car  supply 
and  shall,  on  the  basis  of  such  consideration 
determine  wliether  compensation  should  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  elcmorits  of  owner- 
ship expense  involved  in  owning  and  main- 
taining freight  cr.rs,  including  a  fair  return 
on  value  (which  return  shr.ll  be  fixed  at  such 
level  as  111  the  Commission's  judgment  will 
encourage  the  acquisition  and  maintenance 
of  an  adequate  freight  car  fleet),  or  should 
be  computed  on  the  basis  of  elements  re- 
flecting the  value  of  use  of  freight  cars,  or 
upon  such  other  basis  or  combination  of 
bases  as  in  the  Commission's  judgment  will 
provide  just  and  reasonable  compensation 
to  freigiit  car  owners,  contribute  to  sound 
car  service  practices,  and  encourage  the  ac- 
quisition and  maintenance  of  a  car  supply 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  commerce 
and  the  national  defense. 

As  reported  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  last  year,  a  new  section  2  was 
added,  reading  as  follows: 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall  be 
effective  only  during  the  two-year  period  fol- 
lowing the  effective  date  of  the  first  orders 
issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion imder  the  authority  of  such  amend- 
ment with  respect  to  compensation  to  be 
paid  for  the  use  of  freight  cars. 

This  new  section  2.  somewhat  restric- 
tive in  nature,  is  made  a  part  of  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislative  pi'oposal 
I  have  sent  to  the  desk  is  identical  with 
S.  1063,  introduced  in  the  88th  Congress 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  MagnusonI,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Commerce,  and  re- 
ported by  that  committee  to  the  Senate 
on  July  16,  1964.  I  was  listed  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  that  bill,  which  did  not  come 
before  the  full  Senate  for  consideration. 

Through  the  years,  I  have  been  in  con- 
stant communication  with  people  en- 
gaged in  the  grain  industry  in  Nebraska, 
and  all  are  in  agreement  that,  while  not 
the  entire  cause  of  the  perennial  boxcar 
shortage,  inadequate  per  diem  charges 
are  one  6f  the  fundamental  causes. 
Western  railroads  concede  that  the  Na- 
tion's boxcar  fleet  is  diminishing;  but 
they  are  trying  to  do  something  about  it. 
Western  railroads  are  engaged  in  a  huge 
construction  prograhi,  building  cars  to 
help  overcome  the  shortage. 

Meanwhile,  these  same  western  rail- 
roads are  being  shortchanged  by  rail- 
roads in  other  sections  which  continue 
to  rent  rather  than  build  cars.  In  a 
word,  those  railroads  in  other  sections 
find  it  cheaper  to  rent  than  build  cars. 
Understandably,  they  have  opposed  leg- 
islation of  the  kind  I  am  introducing 
today. 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  during 
1964  10  western  railroads  arranged  fi- 
nancing to  construct  2,360  box  cars  cost- 
ing $41,140,273.  This  is  part  of  those 
railroads'  overall  1964  construction  pro- 
gram to  provide  6,021  freight  cars  of  all 
types,  at  a  total  cost  of  $99,590,822. 
Plain  boxcars,  of  course,  are  the  work- 
horse of  the  Nation's  freight  car  fleet. 
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and  are  vital  to  the  movement  of  Mid- 
west grains  to  market. 

Some  rather  misleading  information 
has  been  circulated,  Mr.  President,  tend- 
ing to  minimize  the  critical  boxcar  shoit- 
acre  For  example,  last  fall  it  was  an- 
nounced that  there  was  a  decline  of  only 
2  409  serviceable  freight  cars  from  Octo- 
ber 1,  1963.  to  October  1,  1964.  But  dur- 
ing that  same  period,  the  number  of  serv- 
iceable boxcars  declined  11,872.  Since 
the  boxcar  nmnbers  are  included  in  the 
overall  totals,  it  means  that  other  types 
of  cars  were  on  the  increase  while  the  all- 
important  boxcar  fleet  continued  down- 
ward at  a  rapid  rate. 

Advancing  the  comparison  of  boxcar 
figures  by  1  month— from  November  1, 
1963,  to  November  1,  1964 — the  decline  is 
even  more  alamning.  During  that  1-year 
period,  boxcar  numbers  dipped  from 
575,098  to  560,321.  a  decrease  of  14,777. 

Another  misleading  report  is  found  in 
figures  showing  that  16,473  boxcars  were 
included  in  freight  car  orders  during  the 
12  months  ending  October  31, 1964,  which 
report  neglected  to  mention  that  during 
those  same  12  months  38,404  boxcars  were 
retired  from  services,  for  a  net  loss  of 
21,991. 

Mr.  President,  the  boxcar  fleet  is  at  its 
lowest  level  in  this  century.  This  pre- 
sents a  very  serious  problem  for  a  vital 
segment  of  our  agricultural  economy, 
and  indeed  our  entire  national  economy. 

The  low  rental  policy  of  the  past  not 
only  has  created  recurring  freight  car 
shortages;  it  has  created  as  well  major 
inequities  between  car  owners  and  car 
users.  An  official  of  one  western  railroad 
operating  in  my  State  was  quoted  a  few 
months  ago  as  saying  that  when  his  rail- 
road 'DUilds  a  new  $12,000  or  $15,000  car, 
they  could  expect  to  use  it  on  their  own 
line  only  about  1  day  out  10.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  the  time  it  will  be  used  on  other 
lines  which  rent  rather  than  own  such 
equipment.  Older  freight  cars  are  "at 
home"  on  the  owning  railroad's  lines 
about  4  days  out  of  10. 

This  same  railroad  official  went  on  to 
say: 

We  not  only  get  an  inadequate  rental  when 
our  freight  cars  are  offline,  but  when  our  col- 
leagues are  gracious  enough  to  return  some 
of  our  equipment,  we  get  the  old  and  they 
retain  the  new. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced,  as  well  as 
proposals  I  have  cosponsored  for  the  past 
6  years,  would  help  to  remedy  this  con- 
dition. I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  sponsor  legislation 
entirely  for  the  relief  of  western  rail- 
roads from  these  inequities;  this  is  a  by- 
product, so  to  speak.  It  is  my  primary 
intention  to  seek  legislation  which  would 
benefit  the  grain  industry  of  the  Midwest 
through  providing  sufficient  boxcars  to 
ship  their  products  when  they  are  ready 
for  shipment  and  to  avoid  losses  occa- 
sioned by  the  inadequacy  of  this  equip- 
ment. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  I  have  been  in 
constant  communication  with  people  en- 
gaged in  the  grain  industry  in  Nebraska 
and  elsewhere  in  the  farm  belt.  Only 
recently  I  wrote  to  a  large  number  of 
these  people  advising  them  of  my  inten- 


tion, with  my  colleague,  Senator  Hruska, 
to  reintroduce  this  legislation.  I  solicited 
their  comments  and  suggestions.  I  was 
not  surprised,  Mr.  President,  to  receive 
unanimous  endorsement  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Many  of  them  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  the  1964  boxcar  shortage  was 
the  most  acute  within  their  memory. 

I  would  like  to  quote  briefly  from  just 
a  few  of  the  letters  I  received. 

A  grain  dealer  in  western  Nebraska 
wrote  to  "urge  that  you  spare  no  effort 
in  securing  its  passage."  He  said  the 
boxcar  shortage — 

historically  represents  a  real  problem  for 
us  practlcnlly  every  year  particularly  during 
the  harvest  season  and  the  period  immedi- 
ately following. 

We  are  having  the  worst  boxcar  shortage  in 
the  history  of  Nebraska — 

Wrote  the  manager  of  an  elevator  and 
feed  company  in  eastern  Nebraska— 

I  have  been  in  the  grain  business  for  35 
years  and  I  have  never  seen  it  so  bad. 

From  another  eastern  Nebraska  firm: 
We  offer  our  wholehearted  support  and 
wish  to  state  the  following  in  behalf  of  this 
bill.  The  boxcar  shortage  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  worst 
in  the  history  of  the  State.  Our  company, 
among  others  has  suffered  untold  hardships 
due  to  the  inadequate  boxcar  supply  and 
any  continuation  will  create  unrepairable 
damage  that  cannot  be  overcome  by  the 
grain  and  grain  products  industry  for  the 
future. 

The  boxcar  situation  has  been  more  acute 
during  the  past  2  months  than  any  time 
since  I  came  here  6V2  years  ago — 

Said  an  official  of  a  south-central  Ne- 
braska company. 

We  certainly  are  in  favor  of  this  bill  and 
hope  that  you  will  be  successful  in  getting 
some  action  on  it  since  it  without  doubt  will 
be  helpful  in  returning  cars  to  the  owner- 
ship lines. 

The  manager  of  a  cooperative  firm  in 
western  Nebraska  said : 

We  have  been  resorting  to  a  few  hopper 
cars  and  trucks  to  move  our  own  grain,  how- 
ever we  must  say  that  the  movement  of 
cars  is  almost  at  a  standstill  due  to  the 
lack  of  cars. 

^  Another  grain  company  official  in  east- 
ern Nebraska  advised  that: 

We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  this  legislation 
and  will  in  any  way  we  can  vigorously  sup- 
port. The  annual  car  shortage,  which  is  the 
worst  this  year  that  we  have  ever  experi- 
enced m  40  years,  is  a  very  serious  economic 
handicap  to  the  entire  State. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  just  a  sampling 
of  the  many,  many  letters  I  have  received 
on  this  subject.  I  commend  this  legis- 
lation to  my  colleagues  and  hope  for 
their  support  in  this  effort  to  help  resolve 
a  perennial  problem. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  179)  to  amend  section  1 
(14)  (a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  insure  the  adequacy  of  the  national 
railroad  freight  car  supply,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Curtis  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Hruska)  ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


PROHIBITION  OF  USE  OF  CERTAIN 
APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  IN  CER- 
TAIN ELECTIONS 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Con- 
gress is  given  the  responsibility  and  au- 
thority to  appropriate  the  moneys  in  the 
Federal  Treasury.  Again  and  again  the 
Congress  has  required  that  the  money 
appropriated  be  used  only  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  has  been  appropriated. 
Title  31  of  the  United  States  Code, 
section  628,  states  that  "smns  appropri- 
ated for  the  various  branches  of  expendi- 
ture in  the  public  service  shall  be  applied 
solely  to  the  objects  for  which  they  ai-e 
respectively  made,  and  for  no  others." 

In  addition  to  this  general  restriction. 
Congress  has  specifically  and  repeatedly 
stated  that  the  appropriated  moneys 
should  not  be  used  for  unauthorized  pub- 
licity and  lobbying  activities.  Public 
Law  87-844,  section  701,  states  that  "No 
part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in 
this  act  shall  be  used  for  publicity  or 
propaganda  purposes  not  authorized  by 
the  Congress."  Public  Law  87-741,  sec- 
tion 301,  again  expresses  the  intention  of 
Congress : 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in 
this  act,  or  funds  available  for  expenditure 
by  any  corporation  or  agency  included  in  this 
act.  shall  be  used  for  publicity  or  propaganda 
purposes  designed  to  support  or  defeat  legis- 
lation pending  before  the  Congress. 

The  88th  Congress  made  this  provision 
permanent  when  Public  Law  88-257,  sec- 
tion 509,  was  enacted.  It  states,  "No  part 
of  any  appropriation  contained  in  this  or 
any  other  act "  shall  be  used  for  publicity 
or  propaganda  purposes  designed  to  sup- 
port or  defeat  legislation  pending  before 
Congress. 

Congress  has  felt  so  strongly  about  the 
unauthorized  use  of  appropriated  money 
that  in  addition  to  the  statute  restricting 
the  use  of  appropriated  funds  we  have  a 
criminal  statute  which  carries  a  penalty 
for  any  Government  employee  who  is 
convicted  of  using  appropriated  funds  to 
influence  Members  of  Congress. 

Title  18,  section  1913,  of  the  United 
States  Code  reads: 

No  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by  any 
enactment  of  Congress  shall.  In  the  absence 
of  express  authorization  by  Congress,  be  used 
directly  or  indirectly  to  pay  for  any  personal 
service"  advertisement,  telegram,  telephone, 
letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or  other 
device,  intended  or  designed  to  influence  In 
any  manner  a  Member  of  Congress,  to  favor 
or  oppose,  by  vote  or  otherwise,  any  legisla- 
tion or  appropriation  by  Congress,  whether 
before  or  after  the  introduction  of  any  bill 
or  resolution  proposing  such  legislation  or 
appropriation;  but  this  shall  not  prevent 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
or  of  Its  departments  or  agencies  from  com- 
municating to  Members  of  Congress  on  the 
request  of  any  Member  or  to  Congress, 
through  the  proper  official  channels,  requests 
for  legislation  or  appropriations  which  they 
deem  necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of 
the  public  business. 

Whoever,  being  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  violates  or  attempts  to 
violate  this  section,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $500  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both;  and  after  notice  and  hearing 
by  the  superior  officer  vested  with  the  power 
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of   removing   him,   shall   be   removed   from 
office  or  employment. 

The  meaning  is  clear.  Government 
employees  can  communicate  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  about  legislation  and 
appropriations  they  want  only  when  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  that  Member  of 
Congress  with  whom  they  communicate. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  In  addition,  the 
government  employees  and  agencies  can 
present  their  needs  and  problems  to  the 
Congress  as  a  whole  by  the  "proper  of- 
ficial channels." 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  statute  to 
limit  the  use  of  appropriated  funds  in  the 
exercise  of  the  basic  responsibilities  of 
the  executive  branch  to  inform  and  con- 
sult with  the  Congress  on  legislative 
considerations,  draft  bills,  and  urge  in 
messages,  speeches,  reports,  committee 
testimony,  and  by  direct  contact,  the 
passage  or  defeat  of  various  measures. 
House  Report  3138,  81st  Congress,  2d 
session,  page  51. 

However.  18  U.S.C.  1913  does  have 
a  real  purpose  by  imposing  limita- 
tions on  what  an  administration  can 
do  with  taxpayers'  moneys  to  fur- 
ther its  position.  It  is  this — the  misuse 
of  appropriated  funds  by  the  administra- 
tion to  enhance  its  own  image  and  its 
own  program  at  the  expense  of  all  else — 
that  concerns  me. 

These  statutes,  the  restrictive  statute 
and  the  criminal  statute,  have  been  set 
forth  to  protect  the  taxpayers'  money, 
and  yet,  in  too  many  iiistances  the  ad- 
ministration has  used  appropriated 
moneys,  taxpayers'  dollars,  to  improp- 
erly influence  Members  of  Congress. 

On  July  25,  1963,  during  the  88th  Con- 
gress. I  introduced  S.  1939,  which  is  the 
same  bill  I  am  now  introducing,  and  cited 
several  examples  which  clearly  demon- 
strated the  improper  use  by  the  admin- 
istration of  appropriated  funds.  That 
speech  can  be  found  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  109,  part  10,  page 
13383. 

Mr.  President,  the  unauthorized  use  of 
appropriated  funds  is  a  serious  violation 
of  the  trust  that  the  people  of  America 
have  placed  in  their  Government.  We 
have  a  criminal  statute  which  makes  it 
a  crime  to  use  appropriated  moneys  to 
influence  Members  of  Congress,  but  we 
do  not  have  a  statute  which  makes  it  a 
crime  to  use  appropriated  moneys  to  im- 
properly influence  the  general  public. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  easy  for  adminis- 
tration officials  and  employees,  in  their 
eagerness  to  push  for  their  programs,  to 
use  taxpayers'  moneys  to  advance  their 
cause  without  due  regard  to  the  opposi- 
tion or  the  public's  money.  During  this 
coming  session.  I  am  sure  that  there  will 
be  several  instances  which  will  tempt  the 
zealous  administration  supporters  to 
take  their  ideas  to  the  public.  This  is 
well  and  good,  but  it  should  not  be  done 
with  the  taxpayers'  money.  Additional 
safeguards  must  be  enacted  if  we  are  to 
protect  the  American  people  from  those 
in  Government  who  seek  to  convince,  by 
whatever  means  possible,  that  their  way 
is  the  one  and  only  way.  There  is  no 
room  in  Government  for  such  employees 
and  officials. 

If  we  are  to  protect  the  liberty  of  our 
people  and  retain  freedom  of  choice,  as 


well  as  freedom  of  speech,  we  must  re- 
strain those  in  Government  who  improp- 
erly use  Federal  funds  to  influence  and 
prejudice  the  American  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  introduce  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  bill  patterned  after 
18  U.S.C.  1913  which  will  make  it  a  crime 
to  use  appropriated  funds  directly  or  in- 
directly to  influence  the  vote  of  any  per- 
son in  any  referendum  or  election  held 
pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress  or  to  influ- 
ence public  opinion  in  favor  of  or 
against  any  matter  or  issue  to  be  voted 
upon  by  the  Congress  or  either  House 
thereof. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  this  much 
needed  bill  would  not  prohibit  any  Gov- 
ernment employee  or  official  from  fur- 
nishing to  any  person  upon  request  a  fac- 
tual explanation  of  the  matter  to  be 
voted  upon  by  the  Congress  or  by  the 
people  in  a  referendum. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  our  form  of 
government  would  need  such  a  criminal 
statute,  but  the  need  does  exist.  Not 
only  is  there  the  need  for  such  a  law,  but 
there  is  also  the  need  for  strong  enforce- 
ment of  this  law.  I  ask  Congress  to  pass 
this  legislation  which  will  protect  the 
public  funds  and  the  people  of  America 
from  lobbying  pressures  by  Government 
employees. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  180^  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
appropriated  funds  by  officials  or  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  the  vote  in  any  referen- 
dum or  election  held  pursuant  to  an  act 
of  Congress,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Siivipson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PROPOSED  STUDY  OF  POSSIBILITY 
OF  OPENING  GREAT  LAKES  TO 
YEAR-ROUND  SHIPPING  TRAF- 
FIC 

-Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, I  am  introducing,  for  appropriate 
reference,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sen- 
ators Bayh,  Clark,  and  Douglas,  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  a  study  of 
the  possibility  of  opening  the  Great  Lakes 
to  year-round  shipping  traffic.  At  the 
present  time,  severe  weather  necessitates 
the  shutdown  of  lake  traffic  over  the  win- 
ter months.  This  has  an  adverse  eco- 
nomic impact  on  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  and  particularly  on  the  Great 
Lakes  region. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  Federal  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  keeping  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  open  on  a 
permanent  basis  would  cost  only  $50,000. 
It  would  take  2  years  from  the  time 
funds  were  appropriated,  and  would  be 
conducted  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

There  is  considerable  information 
available  on  deicing  harbors  and  water- 
ways. The  study  proposed  by  my  bill 
would  include  a  review  of  such  informa- 
tion including  previous  reports  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  any  available 
infonnation  from  any  other  departments 
of  the  Government,  and  methods  in  use 
by  private  concerns  and  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


My  measure  provides  for  the  submission 
of  a  final  report  together  with  recom- 
mendations for  such  legislation  and  ad- 
ministrative  actions  as  are  deemed  ad- 
visable. 

Mr.  President,  the  potential  profits 
from  such  a  study  to  our  national  econ- 
om.y  and  defense  posture  are  gi-eat  in- 
deed. The  cost  of  the  study  is  low.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  take  speedy 
action  on  this  measure  as  it  did  in  1963. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  bill 
be  placed  on  the  table  for  10  days  so  that 
other  interested  Senators  may  add  their 
names  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred,  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  201)  to  provide  for  an  in- 
vestigation  and  .study  of  means  of  mak- 
ing the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  available  for  navigation 
during  the  entire  year,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Proxmire  ( for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  POWER 
ACT 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
forward  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act,  and  ask  that  a  statement 
explaining  its  contents  be  printed  im- 
mediately after  its  introduction.  This 
bill  is  being  cosponsored  by  my  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  ex- 
planation will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bill  (S.  218)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act,  as  amended,  in  respect  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
m.ission,  introduced  by  Mr.  Holland  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Smathers),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr. 
Holland  is  as  follows : 

Statement 

In  July  of  last  year,  hearings  were  held  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  on 
two  bills  to  amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  in 
respect  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  These  bills  were  S.  2028 
introduced  by  the  then  Senator  Humphrey 
for  himself  and  six  others  and  S.  3038  intro- 
duced on  behalf  of  Senator  Smathers  and 
myself. 

Although  no  action  on  these  bills  was 
taken  by  the  Senate  In  the  closing  days  of 
the  last  Congress,  the  Commerce  Committee, 
In  its  Report  No.  1363  dated  August  10.  1964, 
made  clear  that  it  intended  to  consider  in 
this  Congress  appropriate  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Power  Act  in  respect  of  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission  Jurisdiction. 

The  committee's  report  stated:  "During 
the  coiu-se  of  the  committee  hearings,  other 
Issues  were  raised,  including  the  question  of 
FPC  Jurisdiction  over  public  utilities  selling 
electric  power  at  wholesale  primarily  for  con- 
sumption in  the  States  In  which  they  oper- 
ate. 

"The  committee  considers  that  this  Issue, 
in  addition  to  the  issue  of  Conunisslon  Juris- 
diction  over   cooperatives,   merits  extensive 
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hearing  and  consideration  during  the  next     corporated  into  it  amendments  proposed 


session  of  Congress 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  introduced 
bv  me  today  is  to  clarify  the  Federal  Power 
Act  by  further  defining  the  limits  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission's  Jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  operations  of  cooperatives 
and  companies  engaged  In  what  are  essen- 
tially local  activities  which  are  primarily  of 
local  concern  and  which  ought  to  be  subject 
to  State  and  local,  rather  than  Federal,  reg- 
ulation. 

This  bill  would  reaffirm  the  original  Intent 
cf  the  Congress  in  enacting  the  Federal 
Power  Act;  that  the  act  was  to  supplement 
and  not  supplant  State  and  local  regula- 
tion. 

The  bill  would,  in  general,  exempt  from 
Federal  Power  Commission  Jurisdiction  any 
company,  including  any  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion engaged  in  rural  electrification,  having 
ail  of  i1^  generating  and  transmission  facili- 
ties within  a  single  State  and  having  no 
direct  connections  with  the  facilities  of  any 
public  utility  deriving  the  major  portion  of 
its  electric  revenues  from  sales  in  another 
State.  The  Federal  Power  Commission 
would  continue  to  have  Jurisdiction  over 
companies  having  generating  or  transmis- 
sion facilities  in  more  than  one  State  as  well 
as  over  the  single-State  companies  which 
are  directly  connected  with  public  utilities 
having  their  major  operations  in  another 
State.  The  bill  would  also  provide  an  ex- 
emption for  what  are  essentially  local  sales 
to  governmental  bodies,  cooperatives  and  ex- 
empt single-State  companies. 

Specifically,  the  bill  amends  section  201(f) 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  by  adding  two 
sentences. 

The  first  sentence  exempts  from  Federal 
Power  Commission  Jurisdiction  any  com- 
pany, including  any  nonprofit  corporation, 
or  membership  or  cooperative  corporation  or 
association,  engaged  in  rural  electrification, 
where  (a)  all  of  the  generating  and  trans- 
mission facilities  of  such  company  are 
wholly  within  one  State;  and  (b)  none  of 
the  facilities  of  such  company  is  directly 
connected  with  the  facilities  of  any  public 
utility  otherwise  than  by  an  authorized  or 
approved  emergency  connection  or  by  a  con- 
nection within  the  same  State  with  the  facil- 
ities of  a  public  utility  deriving  the  major 
portion  of  its  electric  revenues  from  sales 
at  retail  or  for  resale  at  retail  within  such 
State. 

The  second  sentence  of  the  bill  exempts 
transactions  involving  the  sale  or,  within 
the  State  in  which  delivery  takes  place,  the 
transmission  of  electric  energy  to  any  entity 
exempted  by  subsection  201(f),  as  amended 
by  this  bill,  or  to  any  nonprofit  corporation, 
or  membership  or  cooperative  corporation 
or  association,  engaged  in  rural  electrifica- 
tion, where  a  substantial  portion  of  the  sell- 
er's electric  revenues  from  sales  within  such 
State  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  electric 
energy  at  retail. 


OREGON  DUNES   NATIONAL 
SEASHORE 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
legislation  to  create  the  Oregon  Dunes 
National  Seashore  has  been  before  each 
session  of  the  Congress  since  March  25, 
1959.  when  the  first  bill  on  this  subject 
v,-as  introduced  by  Senator  Richard  L. 
Neuberger  and  cosponsored  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 

On  November  27, 1963,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  fa- 
vorably reported  S.  1137  to  the  Senate 
Calendar.  I  am  introducing  today  the 
Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore  bill  in 
the  foi-m  in  which  it  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  over  a  year 
ago.  with  the  exception  that  I  have  in- 


on  January  22,  1964,  by  the  senior  Sena 
tor  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  is  the 
product  of  many  conferences,  discussions, 
studies,  and  hearings  by  congressional 
committees  and  by  the  numerous  Fed- 
eral, State,  county,  and  local  officials,  as 
well  as  individual  citizens  in  the  State  of 
Oregon.  During  the  period  of  nearly  6 
years  when  the  first  bill  was  introduced 
thei-e  has  been  ample  opportunity  for  the 
expression  of  all  viewpoints  regarding 
this  new  unit  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem. As  a  spokesman  for  Oregon  Gov. 
Mark  O.  Hatfield  said  at  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  at 
Eugene,  Oreg.:  "It  is  now  time  for  action 
on  the  Oregon  dunes."  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  can 
again  complete  favorable  action  on  the 
legislation  in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  consent  to  include 
with  my  remarks  some  excerpts  from  the 
favorable  Senate  Interior  Committee  re- 
port on  S.  1137,  the  bill  which  was  before 
the  Senate  in  the  88th  Congress. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  250)  to  establish  the 
Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mrs.  Neuberger,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  excerpts  presented  by  Mrs.  Neu- 
berger are  as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  Senate  Report  No.  674 
background 

The  proposed  Oregon  Dunes  National  Sea- 
shore contains  what  an  eminent  biologist  and 
ecologist  and  recognized  authority  on  dunes 
has  described  as  the  most  beautiful  and  im- 
pressive coastal  dunes  in  North  America,  if 
not  the  world.  He  is  Dr.  William  S.  Cooper, 
of  Boulder.  Colo.,  who  reports  that  the  trans- 
verse ridge  pattern  of  the  northern  dunes  in 
the  area,  while  common  in  deserts,  Is  uncom- 
mon in  coastal  areas. 

In  a  comprehensive  study  of  all  of  the  Na- 
tion's shorelines,  the  National  Park  Service 
has  found  the  proposed  seashore  1  of  the  10 
most  important,  relatively  unspoiled  natxu-al 
seashore  areas  in  the  48  continguous  States. 

It  is  an  area  of  unusual  scenes  and  beauty. 
The  vast  dunes  of  moving  sand  adjoining  the 
Pacific  Ocean  beach,  which  varies  from  40 
to  125  yards  In  width  with  the  tides.  They 
are  interlaced  with  fresh  water  lakes.  In- 
land from  the  moving  dunes  are  ancient,  for- 
ested, stable  dunes  ranging  450  feet  above 
sea  level,  interspersed  with  other  lakes  popu- 
lar for  boating,  fishing,  swimming,  and  water 
sports. 

The  Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore,  as 
proposed  in  the  amended  bill,  stretches  ap- 
proximately 31  miles  along  the  Pacific  coast 
from  the  Sluslaw  River  south  to  Tenmile 
Creek,  which  is  10  miles  north  of  Coos  Bay. 
It  contains  30.000  acres  of  land  and  water 
lying  chiefly  between  U.S.  Highway  101  and 
the  ocean.  iDUt  Jutting  east  across  the  high- 
way to  reach,  and  Include  in  the  seashore 
area,  stretches  of  inland  shores  on  lakes 
Tahkenitch,  Slltcoos.  and  Woahink,  which 
would  provide  seashore  visitors  access  and 
opportunity  to  enjoy  water  sports.  The  ocean 
itself  is  too  cold  even  In  summer  for  all  but 
the  hardiest  swimmers  and  skiers.  It  Is, 
however,  one  of  the  world's  most  renowned 
s.^iimon  fishing  areas. 


U.S.  Highway  No.  101.  skirting  its  east  side 
or  passing  through  the  seashore,  extends 
from  Canada  to  Mexico.  It  is  the  main 
Pacific  coastal  artery  and  connects  with  nu- 
merous east-west  roads. 

The  Interior  Department  has  accurately  re- 
ported, as  committee  members  who  have 
inspected  the  area  can  attest,  that  no  area 
on  the  Pacific  coast  can  present  such  an 
association  of  spectacular  dunes,  seashore, 
fresh  water  lakes,  and  forests,  plus  the  tidal 
bays  and  harbors  formed  -by  the  Sluslaw  and 
Umpqua  Rivers  which  reach  the  ocean 
through  the  seashore  area. 

A  few  miles  north  of  the  proposed  sea- 
shore is  a  second  great  tourist  attraction, 
not  now  proposed  for  Federal  acquisition,  the 
famed  Oregon  Sea  Lion  Caves. 

The  area  fully  meets  the  criteria  of  out- 
standing scenic  beauty  and  unusual  char- 
acter qualifying  It  to  become  a  national  sea- 
shore. The  Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings,  and  Monu- 
ments has  recommended  it  for  such  status. 

The  committee  is  in  full  agreement  on  the 
desirability  of  a  national  seashore  in  the 
area. 

implementing    the    OtTTDOOR    RECREATION 
RESOURCES    REVIEW    COMMISSION    REPORT 

The  establishment  of  such  a  seashore 
would  be  a  further  step  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the 
Nation  for  outdoor  recreational  opportuni- 
ties and  a  further  step  toward  implementa- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission,  which  rec- 
ommended: "Immediate  action  •  •  •  by 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments  to 
reserve  or  acquire  additional  water,  beach, 
and  shoreline  areas,  particularly  near  cen- 
ters of  population." 

This  recommendation  was  backed  by  these 
findings : 

"About  90  percent  of  all  Americans  par- 
ticipated In  some  form  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion In  the  summer  of  1960.  In  total,  they 
participated  in  one  activity  or  another  on 
4.4  billion  separate  occasions.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  by  1976  the  total  will  be  6.9  bU- 
lion,  and  by  the  year  2000  it  will  be  12.4  bil- 
lion, a  threefold  increase  by  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

"Most  people  seeking  outdoor  recreation 
want  water — to  sit  by,  to  swim  and  to  fish 
In,  to  ski  across,  and  to  run  their  boats 
over.  Swimming  Is  now  one  of  the  most 
popular  outdoor  activities  and  likely  to  be 
the  most  popular  of  all  by  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Boating  and  fishing  are  among  the 
top  10  activities.  Camping,  picnicking,  and 
hiking,  also  high  on  the  list,  are  most  attrac- 
tive near  water  sites." 

CONDEMNATION 

Seashore  and  recreation  area  bills  adopted 
In  the  87th  and  88th  Congresses  have  in- 
cluded provisions  to  give  special  considera- 
tion to  property  owners  and  to  minimize 
numbers  of  houses  and  businesses  taken. 
Exemption  from  condemnation  in  areas  net 
necessary  for  public  use  developments  has 
been  granted  where  use  of  t>ie  property  is 
consistent  with  recreation  area  objectives. 
Residence  owners  have  been  given  options  of 
25  years  continued  tenure,  life  tenure  for  the 
owner  and  spouse,  or  until  the  yuungest  sur- 
viving child  reaches  age  21. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  agrees  that 
Congress  should  not  go  beyond  such  ex- 
tended tenure  provisions  in  delaying  full 
acquisition  of  properties  in  the  main  body  of 
a  seashore  or  other  recreation  area.  Some 
private  inholdlngs  interfere  with  needed  pub- 
lic use  facilities — a  highway,  campground, 
visitor  center,  water  access,  or  other  essential 
development.  The  ultimate  authority  to  con- 
demn Is  necessary  to  assure  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  new  recreation  areas  and  safe- 
guard against  unreasonable  acquisition  costs. 
The  committee  feels,  as  courts  have  held, 
that  the  acquisition  of  some  of  our  vanishing 
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authorization  is  adequate  at  this  time.  without  term  No  Senate  confirmation  ^^"^ation  project.  This  measure  is  being 
The  estimated  development  costs  of  the  would  be  required  and  the  law  wnnlri  cosponsored  by  my  senior  colleague  [Mr. 
seashore  area  which  includes  roads,  camp-  read  as  f ollovvs •  Morse).  This  project  is  essential  to  the 
grounds,  picmc  facilities,  beach  develop-  ^  ,  ^-  battle  against  flood  threats  in  Oreaon 
ment.  boat  ramps,  headquarters,  visitor  celt-  ,  If  "^a^mg  such  appointments,  no  political  it  provides  additinnnlhpnpfi/?  fn,  Sf" 
ters.  sanitary  facilities,  etc..  Is  $6,274  000  ^^^^  °^  qualiflcation  shall  be  permitted  or  "h,;°  ,^°^""vf'  benefits  for  irri- 
Annunl  operating  and  maintenance  costs  are  gi^'cn  consideration,  but  such  appointments  ^^"on,  waiei  quality,  consei-vation  Of 
estimated  in  the  fifth  year  at  $310,000.  The  ^^^^^  ^^  made  solely  on  the  basis  of  mejgt  "^h  and  wildlife,  and  other  puiTDOSes. 
National  Park  Service  has  continuing  au-  ^"<^  efficiency.  ^-  The  project  has  the  approval  of  local 
thorization  of  development,  maintenance,  t  3^,.  „nnnimo„<:  ^«,.co  ,f  n/r  t^  •  ^'^^  ^^ate  officials  and  the  development 
and  operating  funds  sa  authority  for  their  dent  tL^  r^STui"  ^°"^^'  J;  ^'-  l''^'^^'  Plans  have  been  sent  to  Congress  with 
appropriation  is  not  necessary  in  S.  1137.  t^e^p^T^^^^         'loS^r^stt  '''  °"  I,  IV^l^lti^r''   ^^'^"^   the  ^Secretary 

PROPOSAL    TO    END    SENATE    CON-  bill  wilf^rre^e^Jd  ^and^lpSrlaSy  meTJrn^^viJfpl'^Jnv'o '«f 'ii^n^''  °^  ?T^ «' 

FIRMATION  OF  POSTMASTERS  ^To^^'^l^'^S^^.t'  ^"'  ^^S^^o  S^^^S. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.     Mr.    President.    I        The  bil   A    pSV  t.  ^!S    ^'  ^o  store  excess  wintertime  flows  of  the 

introduce  a  bill,  for  appropriate  refer-  pointment  bv  the  Pos^mr.tPr  r^nov^  river  and  release  the  water  as  needed  for 

ence,    to    end    Senate    confirmation    of  pSnSI  ers  at  L^r^'.f^rn^^^^^^  .Ztt^ri  "^^"i^P^l  ««d  industrial  supplies,  irri- 

postmasters.    In  this  era  of  equal  em-  dass    nost    nmc?<^     inHn^^^^^^^  ^^  "^'''°'''  ^^^  "maintenance  of  fish  life  in 

ployment    opportunities    it    is    indeed  PKoxMm!\vi?rS;^iJ^^r^^^^^  the  river,  flood  control,  and  water  qual- 

strange  that  first-,  second-,  and  third-  [1?]°  TnH\p?.r -^H^f^^^^  ity  control. 

class    postmasters    are    appointed    not  Post  S^cefnTLu  ZlvlT^^^^  Included  in  the  plan  are  some  70  miles 
solely  on  the  basis  of  merit  but  rather  on                                          oeivice.  of  main  canals  and  necessary  pumping 
the  strength  of  political  pull,  only  partly                        ~^~— ^— ^—  plants,  laterals,  drains,  and  appurtenant 
modified  by  civil-service  provisions.  CONTROL   AND   DEVELOPMENT   OP  ^^^^^^ties  to  irrigate  17,000  acres  of  pro- 
Such  a  change  has  been  recommended          OREGON  WATER  RFC!OTTT?nTrci  ductive  lands.     Project  facilities  would 
in  every  major  study  in  the  executive         ,,        T^Tr^TTT,^^          «^^"UKCi!.S  provide  for  the  foreseeable  water  needs 
government  since  President  Taft's  ad-                   NEUBERGER.     Mr.    President,  of  three  cities  in  the  project  area  and 
ministration  in  1911  rampaging  rivers  and  streams  in  Oregon  for  other  nonagricultural  uses.    Specific 
Let  me  outline  briefly  a  few  of  th^  ^^'^sed  tragic  loss  of  life  and  costly  prop-  facilities  would  also  be  provided  at  Scog- 
reasons  for  eliminating  this  svstem  of  .^^^y  damage  throughout  my  State  dur-  gin  Reservoir  for  recreation  and  flsh  en- 
discriminatory  appointments  ing  Chri.stmas  week.    Devastation  from  hancement,  and  modifications  at  an  ex- 
First,  it  weakens  the  Post  Offir^  n*.  I   "^^"^i"^'^.    disaster  will  run  into  the  isting  downstream  industrial  diversion 
partment  breliminatin/for  ?^ZFrT  J^'^^^'^^s  of  millions  of  dollars.    Despite  dam  will  assure  the  passage  of  anadro- 
Pdrtment  oy  eliminating  for  considera-  havoc  in  every  county  of  Oregon,  the  mous  fish. 
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Washington  County  cities  of  Hillsboro. 
Forest  Grove,  and  Beaverton,  Tigard 
water  district,  as  well  as  the  Lake  Oswego 
Corp..  will  require  about  14.000  acre- 
feer,  of  water  annually  from  the  project. 

Construction  cost  of  the  Tualatin 
project  is  estimated  at  $19,235,300  of 
which  $14,431,500  is  reimbursable.  Ten- 
tative allocations  of  the  project  cost  to 
functions  are  as  follows:  Irrigation,  S13,- 
089,000;  municipal  and  industrial  water 
supply,  $1,342,500;  water-quality  control, 
$1,720,700;  fish  and  wildlife,  $1,977,200; 
recreation,  $795,100;  flood  control,  $30,- 
800:  highway  transportation,  $280,000. 

Mr.  President,  this  project  has  been 
strongly  endorsed  by  the  Oregon  State 
Water  Resources  Board,  as  well  as  the 
local  units  of  government  concerned. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temoore.  The 
bill  v,iil  be  received  r.nd  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  t  S.  254 )  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  the  Tualatin  Fed- 
eral reclamation  project,  Oregon,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mrs. 
Neuberger  I  for  herself  and  Mr.  Morse), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


REDUCTION  OF  EXCISE  TAX  ON 
AUTOMOBILES 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce  for  appiopriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  reduce  the  excise  tax  on  auto- 
mobiles from  10  to  5  percent  over  a  3- 
year  period.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
measure,  the  tax  will  drop  to  7  percent 
on  July  1,  1965,  to  6  percent  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  reach  5  percent  in 
1967. 

Of  the  major  wartime  excise  taxes, 
onlyjhat  on  passenger  cars  has  remained 
unchanged  since  the  Korean  conflict. 
Taxes  on  refrigerators,  jewelry,  cam- 
eras, sporting  goods,  electric,  gas,  and 
oil  appliances  have  been  reduced;  also 
taxes  on  general  admissions  and  local 
phone  services. 

In  the  transportation  field,  the  10- 
percent  levy  on  bus  and  rail  fares 
was  lifted.  The  tax  on  freight  and  oil 
pipeline  transportation  also  was  re- 
pealed; and  the  15-percent  tax  on  air- 
lines was  reduced  to  5  percent. 

All  competing  forms  of  transportation 
have  enjoyed  significant  tax  relief. 
Only  the  tax  on  automobiles  remains  at 
its  peak  wartime  level. 

My  efforts  to  reduce  the  excise  tax 
on  cars  go  back  to  1958.  In  March  of 
that  year,  the  automobile  manufacturers 
endorsed  reduction  or  repeal  of  these  ex- 
cise taxes.  At  the  same  time,  I  was  as- 
sured that  the  savings  would  be  passed 
along  to  the  retail  customers. 

On  June  18,  1958. 1  introduced  amend- 
ments to  the  excise  tax  extension  bill. 
These  amendments  sought  to  repeal  the 
10-percent  Federal  excise  tax  levied  on 
automobiles  sold  after  March  1,  1958. 
They  also  would  have  reduced  the  rate 
imposed  on  trucks  and  buses  by  one- 
half — to  5  percent — aLso  retroactive  to 
March  1,  1958.    They  were  defeated. 

On  September  5,  1959. 1  tried  again  to 
reduce  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  auto 


passenger  cars.  I  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1959  which  would  have  amended  section 
40Glfa)  1 2)  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  by  providing  for  automatic  re- 
ductions in  the  10-percent  rate  applied 
on  pas.senger  automobiles  to  7  percent  on 
July  1,  1960;  6  percent  on  July  1,  1961; 
and  5  percent  on  July  1,  1S62.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  amendment  was  defeated 
by  a  voteof  7-to-78. 

Each  year  since  1954  Congress  has 
failed  to  reduce  the  10-percent  tax  on 
automobiles — the  only  major  Korean  war 
excise  tax  not  to  be  cut.  The  consumer 
was  shelling  out  as  much  as  $400  more 
in  taxes  for  his  nev,'  car,  while  excise 
tav?s  on  "essential"  items  such  as  golf 
clubs,  cameras,  cosmetics  and  appliances 
for  the  home  had  been  reduced. 

In  September,  of  1962,  the  Congress 
h.ad  another  opportunity  to  vote  on  ma- 
jor tax  legisiation.  As  far  as  the  rank- 
and-file  taxpayer  was  concerned,  the  tax 
ftrabbag  offered  by  the  Congress  was  an 
empty  bag.  It  did  not  l.iwer  his  tax 
rate — or  increase  his  deductions — or  raise 
personal  exemptions  from  S600  to  a  more 
realistic  figure. 

Nor  did  it  reduce  unfair  consumer 
taxes  such  as  the  one  I  am  trying  to 
reduce  today — the  Korean-inspired  10- 
percent  excise  tax  on  the  purchase  of  a 
new  passenger  car.    I  voted  against  it. 

Now  in  1935 — is  the  time  to  correct 
the  tax  abuses  of  other  years.  Obviously, 
the  Bdministration  is  of  a  mind  to  do 
this.  Piesident  Johnson  has  given  sup- 
port to  the  recommendation  that  excise 
taxes  now  levied  on  many  items  be  re- 
duced or  repealed. 

Treasury  Secretary  Dillon  testified  be- 
fore the  Democratic  platform  committee 
last  summer  that  excise  tax  cuts  should 
precede  additional  income  tax  reduc- 
tions. And  President  Johnson  made  a 
campaign  pledge  to  reduce  these  taxes  in 
1965. 

In  addition,  the  President,  in  three 
statements,  advocated  this  action. 

Accordingly.  I  introduce  my  bill  with 
the  hope  that  the  Senate  will  at  last  act 
favorably  upon  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  255)  to  provide  for  the  re- 
duction over  a  3 -year  period  of  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  passenger  automobiles,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  McNamara.  w-as  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


all  of  them  can  be  given  active  consid- 
eration during  the  89th  Congress. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  258)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an 
additional  exemption  of  $600  to  a  tax- 
payer for  each  dependent  son  or  daugh- 
ter under  the  age  of  23  who  is  a  full-time 
student  above  the  secondary  level  at  an 
educational  institution,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Cannon,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


ADDITIONAL  INCOME  TAX  EXEMP- 
TION FOR  CERTAIN  STUDENTS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  an  additional  exemption 
to  a  taxpayer  for  each  son  or  daughter 
under  the  age  of  23  years  who  is  a  full- 
time  student  above  the  secondary  level 
at  an  educational  institution. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  make  possible 
the  achievement  of  some  of  the  goals 
about  which  many  spoke  during  the  past 
Congress.  Other  Senators  have  intro- 
duced similar  bills  and  I  am  hopeful  that 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
TO  SAND  AND  GRAVEL 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  1955 
Congress  enacted  Public  Law  167  which 
provided : 

Common  varieties  of  sand,  stone,  gravel, 
pumice,  pumicite,  or  cinders  shall  not  be 
deemed  a  valuable  mineral  deposit  within 
the  meaning  of  the  mining  laws  of  the  United 
States  so  as  to  give  effective  validity  to  any 
mining  claim  hereafter  located  under  such 
mining  laws. 

The  principal  purpose  for  this  legisla- 
tion was  apparently  to  remove  the  pos- 
sibility of  unauthorized  and  fraudulent 
locations  by  speculators  who  had  no  in- 
terest in  developing  mining  operations, 
but  were  only  interested  in  acquiring 
title  to  surface  land. 

I  believe  sincerely  that  this  is  a  sound 
purpose.  My  concern  today,  however,  is 
not  with  the  intent  of  Public  Law  167. 
but  with  the  interpretation  given  it  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  since  its 
enactment. 

The  decisions  rendered  since  1955  have 
been  equally  as  restricting  on  bona  fide 
sand  and  gravel  operations  as  on  the 
fraudulent  operators.  Regulations  have 
been  drawn  which  have  greatly  impaired 
and.  in  fact,  threatened  to  totally  crip- 
ple the  construction  and  building  indus- 
try in  Nevada  and  other  Western  States. 

Section  7  of  the  1955  act  provides  that 
there  be  no  limit  or  restrictions  on  exist- 
ing rights  under  valid  mining  claims.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  consistently  ruled 
that  those  claims  vahdly  located  prior 
to  1955  must  meet  a  marketability  test  at 
a  date  not  later  than  the  time  of  the  act. 
This  flatly  violates  the  historical  idea 
that  an  operator  was  entitled  to  locate 
and  protect  his  resei-ves  even  though  he 
did  not  in  fact  remove  and  market  them 
prior  to  the  time  he  sought  patent. 

An  arbitrary  date  is  set  by  the  Depart- 
ment ruling  at  which  time  any  operator, 
no  matter  how  well  intentioned,  must 
be  able  to  prove  that  he  could  have  eco- 
nomically mined  the  materials  located. 

In  an  area  expanding  at  such  an  ac- 
celerated rate  as  is  Nevada,  the  effect  of 
the  Department's  ruling  is  a  serious 
threat.  In  my  State,  for  example,  86.9 
percent  of  the  total  area  is  controlled  by 
the  Federal  Government.  All  Western 
States  have  a  significant,  though  lesser, 
amount  of  land  in  public  domain.  It  is 
imperative,  therefore,  that,  to  meet  the 
demands  of  growth,  we  have  access  to  the 
materials  held  in  these  lands. 
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I  am  not  proposing  that  carte  blanche 
permission  be  given  any  operator  to  re- 
move minerals.  I  am  proposing  that 
more  reasonable  interpretations  be  given 
to  existing  law  and  that  certain  clarifica- 
tions be  made  in  order  that  valid  mining 
operations  can  be  conducted. 

The  first  bill  which  I  send  to  the  desk, 
therefore,  would  simply  provide  that  a 
valuable  mineral  deposit  within  the 
meaning  of  the  mining  laws  can  be 
proven  by  establishing  that  such  de- 
posit was  marketable  at  the  time  appli- 
cation for  patent  was  made.  This  bill 
v.ould  only  apply  to  claims  located  prior 
to  July  23,  1955,  the  date  of  enactment 
of  Public  Law  167. 

The  second  bill  deals  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  term  "common  varie- 
ties" as  applied  in  the  1955  act.  The  De- 
partment in  this  case  has  held  that  all 
sand  and  gravel  was  of  a  common  variety 
and  therefore  not  locatable  under  the 
Minerals  Act. 

In  my  judgment,  such  interpretation 
is  not  realistic  and  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  type  of  materials 
which  are  needed  by  the  construction  in- 
dustry. The  adoption  of  this  position 
again  seems  to  ignore  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress at  the  time  it  passed  Public  Law 
167,  for  had  the  purpose  been  elimina- 
tion of  all  varieties,  the  language  would 
have  been  so  worded.  Congress,  in  fact, 
added  the  word  "common,"  however,  to 
indicate  that  only  common  varieties 
were  excluded  leaving  all  special  varie- 
ties of  building  materials  subject  to  the 
mining  laws. 

I  therefore  send  to  the  desk  a  second 
bill  which  would  clarify  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  this  connection.  ' 

May  I  point  out  that  in  terms  of  mine 
imits  produced,  the  sand  and  gravel  in- 
dustry is  the  largest  member  of  the  min- 
ing family.  In  1963.  according  to  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  industry  pro- 
duced 831  milUon  tons  valued  at  $838 
million. 

The  executive  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Planning  Officials,  Mr. 
Dennis  O'Harrow,  has  pointed  out  that 
if  the  present  sand  and  gravel  produc- 
tion should  remain  static,  there  would 
have  to  be  produced  25  billion  tons  in  the 
next  30  years.  With  the  anticipated  in- 
crease in  population,  however,  he  esti- 
mates that  it  will  be  necessary  to  pro- 
duce 42  billion  tons  during  that  time 
period.  By  1993,  annual  production 
would  have  to  be  approximately  2,100 
million  tons. 

I  believe  these  figures  will  dispel  any 
erroneous  notions  that  although  gravel 
is  commonly  found  and  not  regarded  as 
valuable,  it  is  a  vital  natural  resource 
and  an  important,  essential  element  to 
our  economy.  It  is  an  unrenewable  re- 
source that  needs  to  be  used  with  pru- 
dence but  needs  to  be  available  to  the 
honest  operators  who  seek  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demands  of  our  growing 
population. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cannon, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles. 


and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

S.  259.  A  bill  with  respect  to  the  proof 
of  value  necessary  in  the  case  of  certain 
mining  claims  located  prior  to  July  23,  1955; 
and 

S.  260.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  relating  to 
the  multiple  use  of  the  surface  of  the  same 
tracts  of  the  public  lands  in  order  to  pro- 
vide that  certain  varieties  of  sand  and  gravel 
shall  be  considered  as  valuable  mineral  de- 
posits under  the  mining  laws  of  the  United 
States. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  CER- 
^TAIN  HOMESTEAD  ENTRYMEN  TO 
ESTABLISH  ACTUAL  PERMANENT 
RESIDENCE 

ATr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  certain  homestead  entry- 
men,  residents  of  Mesquite,  Nev.,  who 
have  filed  applications  on  land  in  the 
so-called  Arizona  strip,  just  12  miles 
from  Mesquite. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  261 )  to  provide  additional 
time  to  certain  homestead  entrymen  in 
the  State  of  Arizona  to  estabhsh  actual 
permanent  residence,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Cannon,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


MILAGROS   ARAGON   NERI 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Milagros  Aragon  Neri. 
which  passed  the  Senate  during  the  last 
Congress  and  which  I  am  hopeful  will 
be  passed  by  this  body  again  and  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received,  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  262)  for  the  relief  of  Mil- 
agros Aragon  Neri,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Cannon,  was  received,  read  tv/ice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ELECTED  MAYOR  AND  CITY  COUN- 
CIL AND  NONVOTING  DELEGATE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  provide  for  an  elected 
mayor  and  city  council  and  a  nonvoting 
delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  appropriately 
referred  and  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  (S.  268)  to  provide  an  elected 
mayor,  city  council,  and  nonvoting  Dele- 
gate to  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Morse,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 


to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subject 
to  the  retention  by  Congress  of  the  ultimate 
legislative  authority  over  the  Nation's  Capl- 
tal  which  is  granted  by  the  Constitution,  it 
is  the  intent  of  Congress  to  restore  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
powers  of  local  self-government  which  are  a 
basic  privilege  of  all  American  citizens;  to 
reaffirm  through  such  action  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people  In  the  strengthened 
validity  of  principles  of  local  self-government 
by   the  elective  process;   to  promote  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  District  the  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  development  and  well- 
being  of  their  community  which  will  result 
from  the  enjoyment  of  such  powers  of  self- 
government;  to  provide  for  the  more  effective 
participation  in  the  development  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  in  the  solution  of  its  local  problems 
by  those  persons  who  are  most  closely  con- 
cerned; and  to  relieve  the  National  Legisla- 
ture of  the  burden  of  legislating  upon  purely 
local  District  matters.     It  is  the  further  in- 
tention of  Congress  to  exercise  its  retained 
ultimate  legislative  authority  over  the  Dis- 
trict only  insofar  as  such  action  shall  be  nec- 
essary or  desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  Na- 
tion.    Finally,     It    is    recognized    that    the 
restoration  of  the  powers  of  local  self-govern- 
ment to  the  inhabitants  of  the  District  by 
this   Act  will   in   no  way  change  the  need, 
which  arises  from  the  unique  character  of 
the  District  as  the  Nation's  Capital,  for  the 
payment  by  the  Federal   Government  of  a 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  District  govern- 
ment; and  It  is  intended  that  an  equitable 
share  thereof  shall  be  paid  annually. 
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TITLE  I — DEFINITIONS 

Definitions 
Sec.  101.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  The  term  "District"  means  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(2)  The  terms  "District  Council"  or  "Coun- 
cil" means  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  provided  for  by  title  III. 

(3)  The  term  "Chairman"  means  the 
Chairman  of  the  District  Council  provided 
for  by  title  III. 

(4)  The  term  "Mayor"  means  the  Mayor 
provided  for  by  title  IV. 

(5)  The  term  "qualified  elector"  means  a 
qualified  elector  of  the  District  as  specified 
in  section  806,  except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided. 

(6)  The  term  "Act"  Includes  any  legisla- 
tion adopted  by  the  District  Council,  except 
where  the  term  "Act"  is  used  to  refer  to  this 
Act  or  other  Acts  of  Congress  herein  speci- 
fied. 

(7)  The  term  "District  Primary  Act" 
means  the  Act  of  August  12,  1955  (69  Stat. 
699). 

(8)  The  term  "person"  includes  an  in- 
dividual, partnership,  association,  joint-stock 
company,  trust,  or  corporation. 

(9)  The  term  "capital  project",  or  "proj- 
ect", means  (a)  any  physical  public  better- 
ment or  improvement  and  any  preliminary 
studies  and  surveys  relative  thereto;  (b)  the 
acquisition  of  property  of  a  permanent 
nature;  or  (c)  the  purchase  of  equipment  for 
any  public  betterment  or  improvement  when 
first  erected  or  acquired. 

(10)  The  term  "pending",  when  applied 
to  any  capital  project,  means  authorized 
but  not  yet  completed. 

(11)  The  term  "Board  of  Elections"  means 
the  Board  of  Elections  created  by  section  3 
of  the  District  Primary  Act. 

(12)  The  term  "election",  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  indicates,  means  an  election 
held  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

( 13 )  The  term  "domicile"  means  that  place 
where  a  person  has  his  true,  fixed,  and  perma- 
nent home  and  to  which,  when  he  is  absent, 
he  has  the  intention  of  returning. 

(14)  The  term  "municipal  office"  means 
an  office  of  any  governmental  unit  subordi- 
nate to  a  State  government. 

(15)  The  terms  "publish"  and  "publica- 
tion", unless  otherwise  specifically  provided 
herein,  mean  publication  in  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  published  in  the  District. 

(16)  The  term  "Municipal  Courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia"  means  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia  Tax  Court,  the  juvenile 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  such 
other  municipal  courts  as  the  District  Coun- 
cil may  hereafter  establish  by  act. 

TITLE    II STATUS    OF    THE    DISTRICT 

Status  of  the  District 
Sec.  201.  (a)  All  the  territory  constituting 
the  permanent  seat  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  shall  continue  to  be  designated 
as  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  District  of 
Columbia  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  body 
politic  and  corporate  in  perpetuity  for  gov- 
ernmental purposes  and  as  such  may  sue  and 
be  sued,  contract  and  be  contracted  with, 
and  have  a  corporate  seal.  Such  body  politic 
and  corporate  is  the  successor  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  created  by  section  2  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  relating  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  continued  by  the  first  section 
of  the  Act  of  June  11,  1878  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
1-102).  So  far  as  Is  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  all  powers,  rights, 
privileges,  immunities,  duties,  obligations, 
assets,  and  liabilities  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia created  by  such  section  2  are  hereby 
transferred  to,  vested  in,  and  Imposed  upon 
the  body  politic  and  corporate  created  by 
this  section. 

(b)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  February  21, 
1871  (16  Stat.  419),  and  section  1  of  the  Act 
of  June  11,  1878  (20  Stat.  102),  are  hereby 
repealed. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
affect  the  boundary  line  between  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia as  the  same  was  established  or  may  be 
subsequently  established  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  I  of  the  Act  of  October  31,  1945 
(59  Stat.  552). 

TITLE   in THE   DISTRICT   COUNCIL 

Part  I — Creation  of  the  District  Council 
Creation  and  membership 

Sec.  301.  There  Is  hereby  created  a  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia  consisting  of 
nine  members  elected  as  provided  in  title 
VIII. 

QUALIFIC.*TIONS    FOR    HOLDING    OFFICE 

Sec  302.  No  person  shall  hold  the  office  of 
member  of  the  District  Council  unless  he  ( 1 ) 
Is  a  qualified  elector,  (2)  Is  domiciled  In  the 
District  and  resides  In  the  ward  from  which 
he  Is  nominated,  has,  during  the  three  years 
next  preceding  his  nomination  resided  and 
been  domiciled  in  the  District  and  has  for 
one  year  preceding  his  nomination,  resided 
and  been  domiciled  in  the  ward  from  which 
he  Is  nominated,  (3)  holds  no  other  elective 
public  office,  and  (4)  holds  no  appointive  of- 
fice for  which  compensation  is  provided  out 
of  District  funds.  A  member  of  the  Council 
shall  forfeit  his  office  upon  failure  to  main- 
tain the  qualifications  required  by  this 
section. 

Compensation 

Sec.  303.  Each  member  of  the  District 
Council,  except  the  Chairman,  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  of  $6,500  per  annum, 
payable  In  periodic  installments.  The  Chair- 
man shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  of 
$8,500  per  annum,  payable  in  periodic  install- 
ments. All  members  shall  receive  such  ad- 
ditional allowances  for  expenses  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  District  Council  to  be  paid 
out  of  funds  duly  appropriated  therefor. 
Changes  in  Membership  and  Compensation 
of   District   Council   Members 

Sec.  304.  The  number  of  members  con- 
stituting the  District  Council,  the  qualifica- 
tions for  holding  office,  and  the  compensation 
of  such  members  may  be  changed  by  Act 
passed  by  the  District  Council;  except  that  no 
such  Act  shall  take  effect  until  after  it  has 
been  assented  to  by  a  majority  of  the  quali- 
fied electors  of  the  District  voting  at  an 
election  on  the  proposition  set  forth  in  any 
such  Act. 
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Part  2 — Principal  functions  of   the  District 
Council 

Functions  Heretofore  Exercised  by  the  Board 
of   Commissioners 

Sec.  321.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  proiided 
in  this  Act,  all  functions  granted  to  or  im- 
posed upon  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
District  Council  except  those  powers  here- 
inafter specifically  conferred  on  tlie  Mayor. 

( b )  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  is  hereby  abolished,  and  all  provi- 
sions of  law  providing  for  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District,  and  the  offices  of 
Commissioner,  Engineer  Commissioner,  and 
Assistants  to  the  Engineer  Commissioner  of 
the  District,  are  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  The  Board  of  Edvication  provided  for 
in  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
f.x  and  regulate  the  s.ilaries  of  teachers, 
school  officers,  and  other  employees  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia", approved  June  20.  1906  (34  Stat. 
316).  is  hereby  abolished  and  its  functions 
are  hereby  transferred  to  the  District  Coun- 
cil for  exercise  in  such  manner  and  by  such 
person  or  persons  as  the  Council  may  direct. 

Functions  Relating  to  Zoning  and  Other 
Agencies 

Sec.  322.  (a)  The  Zoning  Commission  cre- 
ated by  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  March 
1,  1920,  creating  a  Zoning  Commission  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  amended  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  5-412),  is  hereby  abolished,  and 
its  functions  are  transferred  to  the  District 
Council. 

(b)  The  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Redevelopment  Land  Agency;  the  Armoiy 
Board:  and  the  National  Capital  Housing 
Authority  are  hereby  abolished  and  their 
functions  transferred  to  the  District  Coun- 
cil for  exercise  in  such  manner  and  by  such 
person  or  persons  as  the  Council  may  direct. 

Certain  Delegated  Functions 
Sec.  323.  No  function  cf  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  which  such  Board 
has  delegated  to  an  officer  or  agency  of  the 
District  shall  be  considered  as  a'  function 
transferred  to  the  Council  by  section  321. 
Each  such  function  is  hereby  transferred  to 
tne  officer  or  agency  to  whom  or  to  which  it 
was  delegated,  until  the  Mayor  or  Council, 
or  both,  pursuant  to  the  powers  herein 
granted.  shi>ll  revoke,  modify,  or  transfer  such 
delegation. 

Powers  of  and  Limitations  Upon  District 
Council 
Sec.  324.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  and  subject  to  the  reserved  pow- 
ers of  the  Congress  as  provided  in  section 
324(d',  there  shall  be  vested  (1)  in  the 
District  Council,  and  i2)  in  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  pro- 
vided in  section  1701  of  this  Act.  complete 
legislative  power  over  the  District  with  re- 
spect to  all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation 
not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  or 
with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
are  applicable  but  not  confined  to  the  Dis- 
trict: Provided.  That  such  subjects  are  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  power  of  Congress  in  its 
capacity  as  the  legislature  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  dist'iigui-^hed  from  its  capacity 
as  the  National  Legislature.  Except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  sections  321  and  322,  noth- 
ing in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as 
vesting  in  the  District  government  any 
greater  authority  over  the  Commission  on 
Mental  Health,  the  National  Zoological  Park, 
the  Washington  Aqueduct,  the  National 
Gu.ird  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any 
Federal  agency,  than  the  authority  which  was 
vested  in  the  Board  of  Commissioners  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
The  District  Council  shall,  by  majority  vote 
of  those  present,  confirm  or  reject  nominees 
proposed  by  the  Mayor,  and  shall  have  power, 


by   vote   of  two-thirds   of   its  members,   to 
override  any  veto  by  the  Mayor. 

(b)  The  qualified  electors  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  the  District  Council  may  not 
pass  any  act  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or — 

( 1 )  impose  any  tax  on  property  of  the 
United  States; 

(2)  grant  any  exclusive  privilege,  immu- 
nity, or  franchise: 

(3)  auchorize  any  lottery  or  the  sale  of 
lottery  tickets  or  authorize  any  form  of 
gambling; 

(4)  authorize  the  use  of  public  money  in 
support  of  any  sectarian,  denominational, 
or  private  school  except  as  now  or  hereafter 
authorized  by  Congress; 

(5)  lend  the  public  credit  for  support  of 
any  private  undertaking: 

(6)  authorize  the  issuance  of  bonds  except 
in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  title 
VI;  or 

(7)  pass  any  act  inconsistent  with  or  con- 
trary to  the  Act  of  June  G,  1924  (43  Stat. 
463),  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  April  30, 
1936  (44  Stat.  374),  the  Act  of  July  19,  1952 
(66  St.it.  781);  and  the  Act  of  May  29,  1930 
(46  Stat.  482) ,  and  the  people  or  the  Council 
shall  not  pass  any  act  inconsistent  with  or 
contrary  to  any  provision  of  any  Act  of  Con- 
gress as  it  specifically  pertains  to  any  duty, 
authority,  and  responsibility,  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission;  except  inso- 
far as  the  above-cited  or  other  referred  to 
Acts  refer  to  the  Engineer  Commissioner  or 
the  Board  of  Commisioners,  the  former  of 
which  terms,  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  shall  mean  the  Mayor  or  some  District 
Government  official  deemed  by  the  Mayor 
to  be  be^t  qualified,  and  designated  by  him 
to  sit  in  lieu  of  the  Mayor  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
and  the  National  C.ipital  Regional  Planning 
Council,  and  the  latter  term  shall  mean  the 
District  Council. 

(c)  An  act,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act.  shall  become  effective  thirty  days 
after  its  passage  or  at  such  later  time  as  the 
Council  may  designate:  Provided.  That  an 
act  may  become  effective  at  any  time  after 
its  passage  if  the  Council  by  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  its  members  shall  state  in  such 
act  that  an  emergency  exists  requiring  such 
earlier  effective  date.  Every  act  or  resolu- 
tion shall  include  a  preamble,  or  be  accom- 
panied by  a  report,  setting  forth  concisely 
the  purposes  of  its  adoption.  Every  act  or 
resolution  shall  be  published,  within  seven 
days  after  its  passage,  as  the  District  Coun- 
cil may  direct. 

(d)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  re- 
serves the  right,  at  any  time,  to  exercise  its 
constitutional  authority  as  legislature  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  by  enacting  legis- 
lation for  the  District  on  any  subject,  whether 
within  or  without  the  scope  of  legislative 
power  granted  to  the  qualified  electors  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  District 
Council  by  this  Act,  including  without  limi- 
tation legislation  to  amend  or  repeal  any 
law  in  force  in  the  District  of  Columbia  prior 
to  or  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
any  act  or  resolution  passed  by  the  Council 
or  any  act  passed  by  the  qualified  electors  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

(e)  Upon  the  effective  date  of  this  title, 
jurisdiction  over  the  Municipal  Courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  vest  with  the  Dis- 
trict Council  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
organization  and  composition  of  such  Courts, 
and  to  the  appointment  or  selection,  qualifi- 
cation, tenure,  and  compensation  of  the 
judges  thereof.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  change  the  tenure  of  any  judge 
occupying  the  position  of  a  judge  of  one  of 
the  Municipal  Courts  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  except  that  his  compensation  may  be 
Increased. 

(f)  On  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
title,  any  person  appointed  or  elected  to  serve 


as  judge  of  one  of  the  Municipal  Courts  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  not  ( 1 )  be  ap- 
pointed or  elected  to  serve  for  a  term  of  less 
than  ten  years,  or  (2)  receive  as  compensa- 
tion  for  such  service  an  amount  less  than 
the  amount  payable  to  an  associate  judge  of 
the  District  of  Colvimbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(g)  Nothing  in  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  curtail  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  other 
United  States  court  other  than  the  Munici- 
pal Courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Part  3 — Organisation  and  Procedure  of  the 
District  Council 

Tlie  Chairman 
Sec.  331.  The  District  Council  shall  elect 
from  among  its  members  a  Chairman  who 
shall  be  the  presiding  officer  of  the  District 
Council  and  a  Vice  Chairman,  who  shall  pre- 
side in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman.  When 
the  Mayor  is  absent  or  unable  to  act,  or  when 
the  office  is  vacant,  the  Chairman  shall  act  in 
nis  stead.  The  term  of  the  Chairman  shall 
be  for  two  years. 

Secretary   of   the    District   Council;    Records 
and  Documents 

Sec.  332.  (a)  The  District  Council  shall  ap- 
point a  secretary  as  its  chief  administrative 
officer  and  such  assistants  and  clerical  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  necessary.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  the  com- 
pensation and  other  terms  of  employment  of 
such  secretary,  assistants,  and  clerical  per- 
sonnel shall  be  prescribed  by  the  District 
Council. 

(b)  The  secretary  shall  (1)  keep  a  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  District  Council, 
(2)  keep  a  record  showing  the  text  of  all 
acts  and  resolutions  introduced,  and  the  ayes 
and  noes  of  each  vote,  (3)  authenticate  by 
his  signature  and  record  in  full  in  a  continu- 
ing record  kept  for  that  purpose  all  acts 
passed  by  the  District  Council,  and  (4)  per- 
form such  other  duties  as  the  District  Coun- 
cil may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

Meetings 

Sec.  333.  (a)  The  first  meeting  of  the  Dis- 
trict Council  after  this  part  takes  effect  shall 
be  called  by  the  member  who  receives  the 
highest  vote  in  the  election  provided  in  title 
VIII.  Svich  member  shall  preside  until  a 
Chairman  is  elected.  Tlie  first  meeting  of 
the  District  Council  in  each  odd-numbered 
year  commencing  with  the  first  odd-num- 
bered year  next  following  such  election  shall 
be  called  by  the  Secretary  of  the  District 
Council  for  a  date  not  later  than  January 
7  of  such  year. 

(b)  The  District  Council  shall  provide  for 
the  time  and  place  of  its  regular  meetings. 
The  District  Council  shall  hold  at  least  one 
regular  meeting  in  each  calendar  week  ex- 
cept that  during  July  and  August  it  shall 
hold  at  least  two  regular  meetings  in  each 
month.  Special  meetings  may  be  called, 
upon  the  giving  of  adequate  notice,  by  the 
Mayor,  the  Chairman,  or  any  three  members 
of  the  Council. 

(c)  Meetings  of  the  District  Council  shall 
be  open  to  the  public  and  shall  be  held  at 
reasonable  hours  and  at  such  places  as  to 
accommodate  a  reasonable  number  of  spec- 
tators The  records  of  the  Council  provided 
for  in  section  332(b)  shall  be  open  to  public 
inspection  and  available  for  copying  during 
all  regular  office  hours  of  the  Council  Sec- 
retary. Any  citizen  shall  have  the  right  to 
petition  and  be  heard  by  the  Council  at  any 
of  its  meetings,  within  reasonable  limits  as 
set  by  the  Council  Chairman,  the  Council 
concurring. 

Committees 
Sec.  334.  The  Council  Chairman,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  shall  ap- 
point such  standing  and  special  committees 
as  may  be  expedient  for  the  conduct  of  the 
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Council's  business.  All  committee  meetings 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  except  when 
ordered  closed  by  the  committee  chairman, 
with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

Acts  and  Resolutions 

Sec  335-  (a)  The  Council,  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  imposed  herein,  shall  en- 
act acts  and  adopt  resolutions,  upon  a  vote  of 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Council, 
unless  otherwise  provided  herein.  Acts  shall 
be  used  for  all  legislative  purposes.  Resolu- 
tions shall  be  used  to  express  simple  determi- 
nations, decisions,  or  directions  of  the  Dis- 
trict Council  of  a  special  or  temporary 
character. 

(b)(1)  The  enacting  clause  of  all  acts 
passed  by  the  District  Council  shall  be,  "Be 
it  enacted  by  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia:". 

(2)  The  resolving  clause  of  all  resolutions 
passed  by  the  District  Council  shall  be  "The 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  hereby 
resolves,", 

(c)  A  special  election  may  be  called  by 
resolution  of  the  District  Council  to  present 
for  referendum  vote  of  the  people  any  prop- 
osition upon  which  the  District  Council  de- 
sires to  take  such  action. 

Passage  of  Acts 

Sec.  336.  The  District  Council  shall  not 
pass  any  act  before  the  thirteenth  day  fol- 
lowing the  day  on  which  it  Is  Introduced. 
Subject  to  the  other  limitations  of  this  Act, 
this  requirement  may  be  waived  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  members  present. 

Procedure  for  Zoning  Acts 
Sec,  337.  (a)   Before  any  zoning  act   for 
the    District     Is     passed     by     the     District 
Council — 

(1)  the  District  Council  shall  deposit  the 
act  In  Its  Introduced  form,  with  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission.  Such  Com- 
mission shall  within  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  such  deposit,  report  to  the  District 
Council  whether  the  proposed  act  is  In  con- 
formity with  the  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  District  Council 
may  not  pass  the  act  unless  it  has  received 
such  report  or  the  Commission  has  failed  to 
report  within  the  thirty-day  period  above 
specified;  and 

(2)  the  District  Council  (or  an  appropri- 
ate committee  thereof)  shall  hold  a  public 
hearing  on  the  act.  At  least  thirty  days' 
notice  of  the  hearing  shall  be  published  as 
the  Council  may  direct.  Such  notice  shall 
include  the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing 
and  a  summary  of  all  changes  in  existing  law 
which  would  be  made  by  adoption  of  the  act. 
The  District  Council  (or  committee  thereof 
holding  the  hearing)  shall  give  such  addi- 
tional notice  as  It  finds  expedient  and  practi- 
cable At  the  hearing  Interested  persons 
shall  be  given  reasonable  opportimlty  to  be 
heard.  The  hearing  may  be  adjourned  from 
time  to  time.  The  time  and  place  of  the 
adjourned  meeting  shall  be  publicly  an- 
nounced before  adjournment  is  had. 

(b)  The  District  Council  .shall  deposit  with 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
each  zoning  act  passed  by  It.  If  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission  such  act  as 
pa.ssed  would  adversely  affect  the  Interests  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  Commission 
shall  within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
such  deposit  certify  to  the  District  Council 
its  disapproval  of  such  act.  If  such  certifica- 
tion of  disapproval  is  not  made  within  such 
thirty-day  period,  the  zoning  act  shall  take 
effect  as  law  on  the  day  following  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period.  If  the  Commission 
makes  such  certification  of  disapproval  with- 
in the  thirty-day  period  above  specified,  the 
zoning  act  shall  take  effect  as  law  only  if, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  day  on  which 
such  certification  Is  received,  the  act  be  re- 
adopted  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  District 


Council;  in  which  case  the  zoning  act  shall 
take  effect  as  law  on  the  day  following  the 
day  on  which  It  Is  readopted,  or  at  such 
later  date  as  the  Council  may  designate. 

Investigations  by  District  Council 
Sec.  338.  (a)  The  District  Council,  or  any 
committee  or  person  authorized  by  it,  shall 
have  power  to  investigate  any  matter  relat- 
ing to  the  affairs  of  the  District;  and  for 
that  purpose  may  require  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
books,  papers,  and  other  evidence.  For  such 
purpose  any  member  of  the  District  Council 
(if  the  District  Council  is  conducting  the  in- 
quiry) or  any  member  of  the  committee,  or 
the  person  conducting  the  Inquiry,  may  is- 
sue subpenas  and  may  administer  oaths. 

(b)  In  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  Issued  to,  any  person,  the 
District  Council,  committee,  or  person  con- 
ducting the  Investigation  shall  have  power 
to  refer  the  matter  to  any  judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  who  may  by  order  require  such 
person  to  appear  and  to  give  or  produce  tes- 
timony or  books,  papers,  or  other  evidence, 
bearing  upon  the  matter  under  Investiga- 
tion; and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  may 
be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof  as  In  the  case  of  failure  to  obey  a 
subpena  Issued,  or  to  testify,  in  a  case  pend- 
ing before  such  court. 

title  IV — MAYOR 

Election,  Qualifications,  and  Salary 
Sec.  401.   (a)    There  is  hereby  created  the 
office  of  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Mayor  shall  be  elected  as  provided   In 
title  VIII. 

(b)  No  person  shall  hold  the  office  of  May- 
or unless  he  (1)  is  a  qualified  elector,  (2) 
Is  domiciled  and  resides  in  the  District  and 
has  during  the  three  years  next  preceding 
his  nomination  been  resident  in  and  domi- 
ciled In  the  District,  (3)  holds  no  other 
elective  public  office,  and  (4)  holds  no  ap- 
pointive office  for  which  compensation  Is  pro- 
vided out  of  District  funds.  The  Mayor  shall 
forfeit  his  office  upon  failure  to  maintain  the 
qualifications  required  by  this  section. 

(c)  The  Mayor  shall  receive  an  annual  sal- 
ary of  $15,000,  and  an  allowance  for  official 
expenses,  which  he  shall  certify  in  reasonable 
detail  to  the  District  Council,  of  not  more 
than  $2,500  annually.  Such  salary  shall  be 
payable   in   periodic    installments. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  method  of  election,  the  quali- 
fications for  office,  the  compensation  and  the 
allowance  for  official  expenses  pertaining  to 
the  office  of  Mayor  may  be  changed  by  act 
passed  by  the  District  Council;  except  that  no 
such  act  shall  take  effect  until  after  it  has 
been  assented  to  by  a  majority  of  the  quali- 
fied electors  of  the  District  voting  at  an 
election  of  the  proposition  set  forth  in  any 
such  act. 

Powers  and  Duties 

Sec.  402.  The  Mayor  shall  be  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  District  government. 
He  .shall  be  responsible  for  the  proper  admin- 
istration of  the  affairs  of  the  District  coming 
under  his  jurisdiction  or  control,  and  to  that 
end  shall  have  the  following  powers  and 
functions : 

(1)  He  shall  designate  the  officer  or  of- 
ficers of  the  executive  department  of  the 
District  who  shall,  during  periods  of  disabil- 
ity or  absence  from  the  District  of  the  Mayor, 
the  Chairman,  and  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
District  Council,  execute  and  perform  all  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Mayor. 

(2)  He  shall  act  as  the  official  spokesman 
for  the  District  and  as  the  head  of  the  Dis- 
trict for  ceremonial  purposes. 

(3)  He  shall  administer  all  laws  relating 
to  the  appointment,  promotion,  discipline, 
separation,  and  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment of  personnel  in  the  office  of  the  Mayor, 
personnel  In  executive  departments  of  the 


District,  and  members  of  boards,  commis- 
sions, and  other  agencies,  who,  under  laws  in 
effect  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
are  subject  to  appointment  and  removal  by 
the  Commissioners.  All  actions  affecting 
such  personnel  and  such  members  shall,  un- 
til such  time  as  legislation  Is  enacted  by  the 
District  Council  superseding  such  laws  and 
establishing  a  permanent  civil  service  system 
or  systems,  based  on  merit,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 402(4),  continue  to  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Acts  of  Congress  relating  to  the 
appointment,  promotion,  discipline,  separa- 
tion, and  other  conditions  of  employment 
applicable  to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
District  government;  to  section  1001(d)  of 
this  Act,  and.  where  applicable,  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  joint  agreement  between  the 
Commissioners  and  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission authorized  by  Executive  Order  Num- 
bered 5491  of  November  18,  1930,  relating  to 
the  appointment  of  District  personnel.  He 
shall  appoint  or  assign  personnel  to  positions 
formerly  occupied,  ex  officio,  by  one  or  more 
members  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  and 
shall  have  power  to  remove  such  personnel 
from  such  positions.  The  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  each  agency  with  respect  to  which 
legislative  power  is  delegated  by  this  Act  and 
which,  immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  was  not  subject  to  the  ad- 
mlnlstrsitlve  control  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District,  shall  continue  to 
be  appointed  and  removed  In  accordance  with 
applicable  laws  until  such  time  as  such  laws 
may  be  superseded  by  legislation  passed  by 
the  Council  establishing  a  permanent  civil 
service  system  or  systems,  based  on  merit, 
pursuant  to  section  402(4)  :  Provided,  That 
all  appointments  of  department  heads  and 
members  of  boards  and  commissions,  all  ap- 
pointments and  assignments  to  positions 
formerly  occupied,  ex  officio,  by  one  or  more 
members  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District,  and  appointments  made  pur- 
suant to  section  804  of  this  Act,  shall  be  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Council. 

(4)  He  shall  administer  the  personnel 
functions  of  the  District  covering  employees 
of  all  District  departments,  boards,  commis- 
sions, offices,  and  agencies,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  this  Act.  Personnel  legis- 
lation enacted  by  Congress  prior  to  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section.  Including, 
without  limitation,  legislation  relating  to 
appointments,  promotions,  discipline,  sepa- 
rations, pay,  unemployment  compensation, 
disability  and  death  benefits,  leave,  retire- 
ment, insurance,  and  veteran's  preference, 
applicable  to  employees  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment, as  set  forth  In  section  1002(c) ,  shall 
continue  in  effect  until  such  time  as  the 
Council  shall,  pursuant  to  this  section,  pro- 
vide similar  or  comparable  coverage  under  a 
District  civil  service  system  or  systems,  based 
on  merit.  The  District  civil  service  system 
or  systems  shall  be  established  by  legislation 
of  the  Council  and  shall  provide  coverage 
similar  or  comparable  to,  or  shall  provide  for 
continued  participation  In,  all  or  part  of 
the  Federal  civil  service  system.  The  Dis- 
trict civil  service  system  or  systems  shall  take 
effect  not  earlier  than  one  year  or  later  than 
five  years  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section. 

(5)  He  shall,  through  the  heads  of  admin- 
istrative boards,  offices,  and  agencies,  super- 
vise and  direct  the  activities  of  such  boards, 
offices,  and  agencies. 

(6)  He  shall,  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
prepare  reports  for  such  year  of  (a)  the 
finances  of  the  District,  and  (b)  the  admin- 
istrative activities  of  the  executive  office 
of  the  Mayor  and  the  executive  departments 
of  the  District.  He  shall  submit  such  re- 
ports to  the  Council  within  ninety  days  after 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

(7)  He  shall  keep  the  District  Council 
advised  of  the  financial  condition  and  fu- 
ture needs  of  the  District  and  make  such 
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recommendations    to   the    Council    as    may 
seem  to  him  desirable. 

(8)  He  may  submit  drafts  of  acts  to  the 
District  Council. 

(9)  He  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as 
the  District  Council,  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  may  direct. 

(10)  He  may  delegate  any  of  his  functions 
(other  than  the  function  of  approving  con- 
tracts between  the  District  and  the  Federal 
Government  under  section  901)  to  any  officer, 
employee,  or  agency  of  the  executive  office 
of  the  Mayor,  or  to  any  director  of  an  execu- 
tive department  who  may,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Mayor,  and  if  the  Council  has  given 
assent,  make  a  further  delegation  of  all  or  a 
part  of  such  functions  to  subordinates  under 
his  Jurisdiction. 

(11)  The  Mayor  or  the  District  Council 
may  propose  to  the  executive  or  legislative 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government,  leg- 
islation or  other  action  dealing  with  any 
subject  not  falling  within  the  authority  of 
the  District  government,  as  defined  In  this 
Act. 

(12)  As  custodian,  he  shall  use  and  au- 
thenticate the  corporate  seal  of  the  District 
In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Council. 

(13)  He  shall  have  the  right,  under  rules 
to  be  adopted  by  the  District  Council,  to  be 
heard  by  the  Council  or  any  of  its  commit- 
tees. 

(14)  If  empowered  by  the  District  Council, 
he  is  authorized  and  directed  to  promulgate, 
adopt  and  enforce  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions, not  Inconsistent  with  any  Act  of  the 
Congress  or  any  act  of  the  Council,  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions  and 
duties. 

(15)  He  shall  within  ten  days  after  the 
adoption  of  any  act  by  the  District  Council 
approve  or  disapprove  such  act.  If  he  dis- 
approves such  act,  he  shall  state  in  writing 
his  reasons  therefor.  Upon  such  disapproval, 
such  act  shall  not  become  law  unless  pur- 
suant to  section  324(a)  it  shall  within  thirty 
days  of  such  disapproval  be  readopted  by  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
District  Council,  whereupon  it  shall  become 
law  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  If  the  Mayor  fails  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove such  act  within  ten  days  after  its 
adoption,  such  act  shall  become  law  as  pro- 
vided in  this  Act. 

TITLE  V THE  DISTRICT  BUDGET 

Fiscal  Year 
Sec.  501.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  begin  on  the  1st  day  of 
July  and  shall  end  on  the  30th  day  of  June 
of  the  succeeding  calendar  year.  Such  fiscal 
year  shall  al.so  constitute  the  budget  and 
accounting  year. 

Budgetary  Details  Fixed  by  District  Council 
Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Mayor  shall  prepare  and 
submit,  not  later  than  April  1,  to  the  District 
Coimcil.  in  such  form  as  the  Council  shall 
approve,  the  annual  budget  estimates  of 
the  District  and  the  budget  message. 

(b)  The  Mayor  shall,  in  consultation  with 
the  District  Council,  take  whatever  action 
may  be  necessary  to  achieve,  insofar  as  is 
possible,  (1)  consistency  in  accounting  and 
budget  classifications,  (2)  synchronization 
between  accounting  and  budget  classifica- 
tions and  organizational  structure,  and  (3) 
support  of  the  budget  Justification  by  infor- 
mation on  performance  and  program  costs  as 
shown  by  the  accounts. 

Adoption  of  Budget 

Sec.  503.  The  District  Council  shall  by  act 
adopt  a  budget  for  each  fiscal  year  not  later 
than  May  15,  except  that  the  District  Council 
may,  by  resolution,  extend  the  period  for  its 
adoption.  The  effective  date  of  the  budget 
shall  be  July  1  of  the  same  calendar  year. 
Budget  Establishes  Appropriations 

Sec.  504.  The  adoption  of  the  budget  by 
the  District  Council  shall,  from  the  effective 


date  thereof,  operate  to  appropriate  and  to 
make  available  for  expenditure,  for  the  pur- 
poses therein  named,  the  several  amounts 
stated  therein  as  proposed  expenditures, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  702. 

Supplemental  Appropriations 
Sec.  505.  The  District  Council  may  at  any 
time  adopt  an  act  by  vote  of  a  majority  of 
its  members  rescinding  previously  appropri- 
ated funds  which  are  then  available  for  ex- 
penditure, or  appropriating  funds  in  addi- 
tion to  those  theretofore  appropriated  to  the 
extent  unappropriated  funds  are  available; 
and  for  such  purpose  unappropriated  funds 
may  include  those  borrowed  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  621. 

TITLE    VI BORROWING 

Part  1 — Borrowing  for  capital  improvements 
Borrowing  Power;  Debt  Limitations 
Sec.  601.  The  District  may  Incur  indebted- 
ness by  issuing  its  bonds  in  either  coupon  or 
registered  form  to  fund  or  refund  indebted- 
ness of  the  District  at  any  time  outstanding 
and  to  pay  the  cost  of  constructing  or  acquir- 
ing any  capital  projects  requiring  an  expendi- 
ture greater   than  the  amount  of   taxes  or 
otJier  revenues  allowed  for  such  capital  proj- 
ects by  the  annual  budget:  Provided,  That  no 
bonds   or   other   evidences   of   indebtedness, 
other  than  bonds  to  fund  or  refund  outstand- 
ing   indebtedness,    shall    be    issued    in    an 
amount  which,  together  with  Indebtedness  of 
the  District  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  existing  law,  shall  cause 
the  aggregate  of  Indebtedness   of  the  Dis- 
trict to  exceed  12  per  centum  of  the  average 
assessed  value  of  the  taxable  real  and  tangible 
personal  property  of  the  District  subject  to 
taxation  by  the  District  as  of  the  first  day  of 
July  of  the  ten  most  recent  fiscal  years  for 
which  such  assessed  values  are  available,  nor 
shall  such  bonds  or  other  evidences  of  In- 
debtedness issued  for  purposes   other  than 
the   construction   or   acquisition  of   capital 
projects  connected  with  highway,  water  and 
sanitary  sewage  works  purposes  or  other  rev- 
enue-producing  capital   projects   which  are 
determined  by  the  District  Council  to  be  self- 
liquidating  exceed  6  per  centum  of  such  aver- 
age assessed  value.    Bonds  or  other  evidences 
of  indebtedness  may  be  issued  by  the  District 
pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  District  Council 
from  time  to  time  in  amounts  in  the  aggre- 
gate at  any  time  outstanding  not  exceeding 
2  per  centum  of  said  assessed  value,  exclusive 
of  indebtedness  owing  to  the  United  States 
on  the  efifectlve  date  of  this  title.    All  other 
bonds   or  evidences  of   indebtedness,  other 
than  bonds  to  fund  or  refund  outstanding 
Indebtedness,  shall  be  issued  only  with  the 
assent  of  a  majority  of  the  qualified  electors 
of  said  District  voting  at  an  election  on  the 
proposition  of  issuing  such  bonds.    In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  indebtedness  within 
all  of  the  aforesaid  limitations  at  any  time 
outstanding  there  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
aggregate  of  such  Indebtedness  the  amount 
of  the  then  current  tax  levy  for  the  payment 
cf  the  principal  of  the  outstanding  bonded 
indebtedness  of  the  District  and  any  other 
moneys  set  aside  into  any  sinking  fund  and 
irrevocably  dedicated  to  the  payment  of  such 
bonded  indebtedness.     The  District  Council 
shall  make  provision  for  the  payment  of  any 
bonds  Issued  pursuant  to  this  title,  in  the 
manner  provided  in  section  631  hereof. 

Ck)ntents  of  Borrowing  Legislation;  Referen- 
dum on  Bond  Issue 

Sec.  602.  (a)  An  act  authorizing  the  issu- 
ance of  bonds  may  be  enacted  by  a  majority 
of  the  District  Council  members  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  subsequent  to  the  meet- 
ing at  which  such  act  was  introduced,  and 
shall  contain  at  least  the  following  pro- 
visions: 

(1)  A  brief  description  of  each  purpose  for 
which  indebtedness  is  proposed  to  be  in- 
curred; 


(2)  The  maximum  amount  of  the  principal 
of  the  indebtedness  which  may  be  incurred 
for  each  such  purpose; 

(3)  The  maximum  rate  of  interest  to  be 
paid  on  such  indebtedness;  and 

(4)  In  the  event  the  District  Council  ]s 
■  required  by  this  part,  or  it  is  determined  by 

the  Coimcil  in  Its  discretion,  to  submit  the 
question  of  issuing  such  bonds  to  a  vote  of 
the  qualified  electors  of  the  District,  the 
date  on  which  such  election  will  be  held 
the  manner  of  holding  such  election,  the 
manner  of  voting  for  or  against  the  incur- 
ring of  such  indebtedness  and  the  form  of 
ballot  to  be  used  at  such  election.  The  bal- 
lot shall  be  in  such  form  as  to  permit  the 
electors  to  vote  separately  for  or  against  the 
incurring  of  indebtedness  for  each  of  the 
purposes  for  which  Indebtedness  is  proposed 
to  be  Incurred. 

(b)  The  District  Council  shall  cause  the 
proposition  of  issuing  such  bonds  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Board  of  Elections  to  the  quail- 
fled  electors  at  the  first  general  election  to 
be  held  in  the  District  not  less  than  forty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  act 
authorizing  such  bonds,  or  upon  a  vote  of  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Dis- 
trict Council,  the  Coimcil  may  call  a  special 
election  for  the  purpose  of  voting  upon  the 
issuance  of  said  bonds,  such  election  to  be 
held  by  the  Board  of  Elections  at  any  date 
set  by  the  Council  not  less  than  forty  days 
after  the  enactment  of  such  act. 

(c)  The  Board  of  Elections  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  prescribe  the  manner  of 
registration  and  the  polling  places  and  to 
name  the  Judges  and  clerks  of  election  and 
to  make  such  other  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  conduct  of  such  elections  as  are  not 
specifically  provided  by  the  District  Council 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  including 
provisions  for  the  publication  of  a  notice 
of  such  election  stating  briefly  the  proposi- 
tion or  propositions  to  be  voted  on  and  the 
designated  polling  places  in  the  various 
precincts  and  wards  in  the  District,  which 
said  notice  shall  be  published  at  least  once 
a  week  for  four  consecutive  calendar  weeks 
on  any  day  of  the  week,  the  first  publication 
thereof  to  be  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more 
than  forty  days  prior  to  the  date  fixed  by 
the  District  Council  for  the  election.  The 
Board  of  Elections  shall  canvass  the  votes 
cast  at  such  election  and  certify  the  results 
thereof  to  the  District  Council  in  the  manner 
prescribed  for  the  canvass  and  certification 
of  the  results  of  general  elections.  The  cer- 
tification of  the  result  of  the  election  shall 
be  published  once  by  the  Board  of  Elections 
within  three  days  following  the  date  of  the 
election. 

Publication  of  Borrowing  Legislation 
Sec.  603.  The  Mayor  shall  publish  any  act 
authorizing  the  issuance  of  bonds  at  least 
once  within  five  days  after  the  enactment 
thereof,  together  with  a  notice  of  the  enact- 
ment thereof  in  substantially  the  following 
form: 

"Notice 
"The  following  Act  authorizing  the  issu- 
ance of  bonds  published  herewith  has  be- 
come effective,  and  the  time  within  which  a 
suit,  action,  or  proceeding  questioning  the 
validity  of  such  bonds  can  be  commenced  as 
provided  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Char- 
ter Act  will  expire  twenty  days  from  the  date 
of  the  first  publication  of  this  notice  or  in 
the  event  the  proposition  of  Issuing  the  pro- 
posed bonds  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  quali- 
fled  electors,  twenty  days  after  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  promulgation  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  election  ordered  by  said  act  to 
be  held. 


"Mayor". 
Short  Period  of  Limitation 
Sec.   604.  Upon   the  expiration  of  twenty 
days   from  and  after  the   date  of  publica- 
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tion  of  the  notice  of  the  enactment  of  an 
act  authorizing  the  issuance  of  bonds  with- 
out the  submission  of  the  proposition  for 
the  issuance  thereof  to  the  qualified  electors, 
or  upon  the  expiration  of  twenty  days  from 
the  date  of  publication  of  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  results  of  an  election  upon  the 
proposition  of  issuing  bonds,  as  the  case  may 
be,  all  as  provided  in  section  603 — 

1 1 )  Any  recitals  or  statements  of  fact  con- 
tained in  such  act  or  in  the  preambles  or 
the  titles  thereof  or  in  the  results  of  the 
election  of  any  proceedings  in  connection 
with  the  calling,  holding,  or  conducting  of 
election  upon  the  issuance  of  such  bonds 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  true  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  validity  of  the  bonds 
thereby  authorized,  and  the  District  and  all 
others  interested  shall  thereafter  be  estopped 
from  denying  same; 

(2)  Such  act  and  all  proceedings  in  con- 
nection with  the  authorization  of  the  issu- 
ance of  such  bonds  shall  be  conclusively  pre- 
s\imed  to  have  been  duly  and  regularly  taken, 
passed,  and  done  by  the  District  and  the 
Board  of  Elections  in  full  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  of  all  laws 
applicable  thereto; 

(3)  The  validity  of  such  act  and  said  pro- 
ceedings shall  not  thereafter  be  questioned 
by  either  a  party  plaintiff  or  a  party  defend- 
ant, and  no  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  in 
any  suit,  action,  or  proceeding  questioning 
the  validity  of  same,  except  in  a  suit,  action, 
or  proceeding  commenced  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  such  twenty  days. 

Acts  for  Issuance  of  Bonds 
Sec.    605.  After     the    expiration     of    the 
twenty-day  limitation  period  provided  for  in 
section  604  of  this  part,  the  District  Council 
may  by  act  establish  an  issue  of  bonds  as 
authorized  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 601  to  604,  inclusive,  thereof.     An  issue 
of  bonds  is  hereby  deflned  to  be  all  or  any 
part  of  an   aggregate  principal   amount  of 
bonds  authorized  pursuant  to  said  sections, 
but  no  indebtedness  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  incurred  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act  until  the  bonds  shall  have  been  sold, 
delivered,  and  paid  for,  and  then  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  principal  amount  of  bonds  so 
sold  and  delivered.     The  bonds  of  any  au- 
thorized issue  may  be  issued  all  at  one  time, 
or  from  time  to  time  in  series  and  in  such 
amounts  as  the  District  Council  shall  deem 
advisable.    The  act  authorizing  the  issuance 
of  any  series  of  bonds  shall  flx  the  date  of 
the  bonds  of  such  series,  and  the  bonds  of 
each  such  series  shall  be  payable  in  annual 
installments  beginning  not  more  than  three 
years  after  the  date  of  the  bonds  and  ending 
not  more  than  thirty  years  from  such  date. 
The  amount  of  said  series  to  be  payable  in 
each  year  to  be  so  fixed  that  when  the  annual 
interest  is  added   to  the   principal  amount 
payable  in  each  year  the  total  amount  pay- 
able in  each  year  In  which  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal is  payable  shall  be  substantially  equal. 
It  shall   be   an   immaterial   variance   if   the 
difference  between  the  largest  and  smallest 
amounts  of  principal   and  interest  payable 
annually  during  the  term  of  the  bonds  does 
not  exceed  3  per  centum  of  the  total  author- 
ized amount  of  such  series.     Such  act  shall 
also  prescribe  the  form  of  the  bonds  to  be 
issued  thereunder,  and  of  the  interest  cou- 
pons appertaining  thereto,  and  the  manner 
in  which  said  bonds  and  coupons  shall  be 
executed.     The  bonds  and  coupons  may  be 
executed  by  the  facsimile  signatures  of  the 
officer  or  officers  designated  by  the  act  au- 
thorizing the  bonds,  to  sign  the  bonds,  with 
the  exception   that  at  least   one   signature 
shall  be  manual.    Such  bonds  may  be  issued 
In   coupon    form    in    the    denomination    of 
$1,000.  registerable  as  to  principal  only  or  as 
to  both  principal  and  interest,  and  if  regis- 
tered as  to  both  principal  and  interest  may 
be  issuable  in  denominations  of  multiples  of 
$1,000.     Such  bonds  and  the  Interest  thereon 


may  be  payable  at  such  place  or  places  within 
or  without  the  District  as  the  District  Coun- 
cil may  determine. 

Public  Sale 
Sec.  606.  (a)  All  bonds  Issued  under  this 
part  shall  be  sold  at  public  sale  upon  sealed 
proposals  at  such  price  or  prices  as  shall  be 
approved  by  the  District  Council  after  pub- 
lication of  a  notice  of  such  sale  at  least  once 
not  less  than  ten  days  prior  to  the  date  fixed 
for  sale  in  a  daily  newspaper  carrying  munic- 
ipal bond  notices  and  devoted  primarily  to 
flnanclal  news  or  to  the  subject  of  State  and 
municipal  bonds  published  In  the  city  of  New 
York,  New  York,  and  in  a  newspaper  of  gen- 
eral circulation  published  in  the  District. 
Such  notice  shall  state  among  other  things 
that  no  proposal  shall  be  considered  unless 
there  is  deposited  with  the  District  as  a 
downpayment  a  certifled  check  or  cashier's 
check  for  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  2  per 
centum  of  the  par  amount  of  bonds  bid  for, 
and  the  District  Council  shall  reserve  the 
right  to  reject  any  and  all  bids. 

(b)  The  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
and  any  administrative  officer  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  may  purchase 
bonds  issued  under  this  part  with  funds 
under  the  control  of  such  officer  or  agency 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  Treasurer,  officer, 
or  agency  is  permitted  by  law  to  Invest  such 
moneys  In  obligations  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  such  sale  may  be  negoti- 
ated without  the  necessity  of  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  relative  to  a 
public  sale  of  the  bonds. 

Part  2 — Short-term  borrowing 
Borrowing  To  Meet  Supplemental 
Appropriations 
Sec.  621.  In  the  absence  of  unappropriated 
available  revenues  to  meet  supplemental  ap- 
propriations made  pursuant  to  section  505, 
the  District  Council  may  by  act  authorize 
the  Issuance  of  negotiable  notes,  In  a  total 
amount  not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the 
total  appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  each  of  which  shall  be  designated  "sup- 
plemental" and  may  be  renewed  from  time 
to  time,  but  all  such  notes  and  renewals 
thereof  shall  be  paid  not  later  than  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  following  that  In  which 
such  act  becomes  effective. 

Borrowing  In  Anticipation  of  Revenues 
Sec.  622.  For  any  fiscal  year.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  collection  or  receipt  of  revenues 
of  that  fiscal  year,  the  District  Council  may 
by  act  authorize  the  borrowing  of  money  by 
the  execution  of  negotiable  notes  of  the  Dis- 
trict, not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  at  any 
time  outstanding  20  per  centum  of  the  total 
anticipated  revenue,  each  of  which  shall  be 
designated  "Revenue  Note  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  19  ".  Such  notes  may  be  renewed 
from  time  to  time,  but  all  such  notes,  to- 
gether with  the  renewals,  shall  mature  and 
be  paid  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  original  notes  have  been 
Issued. 

Notes  Redeemable  Prior  to  Maturity 
Sec.  623.  No  notes  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
part  shall  be  made  payable  on  demand,  but 
any  note  may  be  made  subject  to  redemption 
prior -to  maturity  on  such  notice  and  at  such 
time  as  may  be  stated  in  the  note. 
Sale  of  Notes 
Sec.  624.  All  notes  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
part  may  be  sold  at  not  less  than  par  and 
accrued  interest  at  private  sale  without  pre- 
vious advertising. 

Part  3 — Payment  of  bonds  and  notes 
Sec.  631.  (a)  The  act  of  the  District  Coun- 
cil authorizing  the  Issuance  of  bonds  pur- 
suant to  this  title,  shall,  where  necessary, 
provide  for  the  levy  annually  of  a  special  tax 
without  limitation  as  to  rate  or  amount 
upon  all  the  taxable  real  and  personal  tangi- 
ble property  within  the  District  In  amounts 


which,  together  with  other  revenues  of  the 
District  available  and  applicable  for  said 
purposes,  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  prin- 
cipal of  and  interest  on  said  bonds  and  the 
premium.  If  any,  upon  the  redemption 
thereof,  as  the  same  respectively  become  due 
and  payable,  which  tax  shall  be  levied  and 
collected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  District  taxes  are  levied  and 
collected,  and  when  collected  shall  be  set 
aside  for  the  purpose  of  paying  such  princi- 
pal, interest,  and  premium. 
"  (b)  Tihe  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Dis- 
trict sljlall  be  and  Is  hereby  pledged  for  the 
payment  of  the  principal  of  and  the  Interest 
on  all  bonds  and  notes  of  the  District  here- 
after Issued  pursuant  to  this  title  whether 
or  not  such  pledge  be  stated  In  the  bonds  or 
notes  or  In  the  act  authorizing  the  Issuance 
thereof. 

Part   4 — Tax  Exemption — Legal   Investment 
Tax  Exemption 
Sec.  641.  Bonds  and  notes  Issued  by  the 
District  Council  pursuant  to  this  title  and 
the  Interest  thereon  shall  be  exempt  from 
all    Federal    and    District    taxation    except 
estate,  Inheritance,  and  gift  taxes. 
Legal  Investment 
Sec.  642.  Notwithstanding  any  restriction 
on  the  Investment  of  funds  by  fiduciaries 
contained  In  any  other  law,  all  domestic  In- 
surance companies,  domestic  Insurance  asso- 
ciations,   executors,    administrators,    guard- 
ians, trustees  and  other  fiduciaries  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  may  legally  invest  any 
sinking  funds,  moneys,  trust  funds,  or  other 
funds  belonging  to  them  or  under  or  within 
their  control  In  any  bonds  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  title,  it  being  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion  to   authorize   the   Investment  in  such 
bonds  or  notes  of  all  sinking.  Insurance,  re- 
tirement, compensation,   pension  and  trust 
funds.     National    banking   associations   are 
authorized  to  deal  in,  underwrite,  purchase 
and  sell,  for  their  own  accounts  or  for  the 
accounts  of  customers,  bonds  and  notes  Is- 
sued by  the  District  Council  to  the  same  ex-    4 
tent   as   national   banking   associations   are 
authorized   by   paragraph   seven   of   section 
5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (title  12,  U.S.C, 
sec.  24) ,  to  deal  In,  underwrite,  purchase  and 
sell  obligations  of  the  United  States,  States, 
or  political  subdivisions  thereof.    All  Federal 
building  and  loan  associations  and  Federal 
savings   and  loan   associations;    and   banks, 
trust  companies,  building  and  loan  associ- 
ations.   and  savings   and   loan  associations, 
domiciled  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  may 
purchase,  sell,  underwrite,  and  deal  in,  for 
their   own   account   or   for   the   account  of 
others,  all  bonds  or  notes  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  title:  Provided,  That  nothing  contained 
m  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  reliev- 
ing any  person,  firm,  association  or  corpora- 
tion from  any  duty  of  exercising  due  and 
reasonable   care   In   selecting   securities   for 
purchase  or  investment. 

TFTLE   vn FINANCIAL   AFFAIRS   OF   THE   DISTRICT 

Part  1 — Financial  administration 
Surety  Bonds 

Sec  701.  Each  officer  and  employee  of  the 
District  required  to  do  so  by  the  District 
Council  shall  provide  a  bond  with  such 
surety  and  In  such  amount  as  the  District 
Council  may  require.  The  premiums  for  all 
such  bonds  shall  be  paid  out  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  District. 

Financial  Duties  of  the  Mayor 

Sec  702.  The  Mayor,  through  his  duly  des- 
ignated subordinates,  shall  have  charge  of  the 
administration  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
District  and  to  that  end  he  shall — 

(1)  prepare  and  submit  In  the  form  and 
manner  prescribed  by  the  District  Council 
under  section  502  the  annual  budget  esti- 
mates and  budget  message; 
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(2)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  all 
financial  transactions  to  insure  adequate  con- 
trol of  revenues  and  resources  and  to  in- 
sure that  appropriations  are  not  exceeded; 

(3)  maintain  systems  of  accounting  and 
internal  control  designed  to  provide — 

(A)  full  disclosure  of  the  financial  results 
of  the  District  government's  activities. 

(B)  adequate  financial  information  needed 
by  the  District  government  for  management 
purpxjses, 

(C)  effective  control  over  and  accoimtabil- 
ity  for  all  funds,  property,  and  other  assets: 
Provided.  That  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Mayor 
shall  cause  the  accounts  of  the  District  to 
be  maintained  on  a  basis  that  will  facilitate 
the  preparation  of  cost-based  budgets; 

(4^  submit  to  the  District  Council  a 
monthly  financial  statement,  by  appropria- 
tion and  department,  and  In  any  further  de- 
tail  the  District  Council  may  specify; 

(5)  prepare,  as  of  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,  a  complete  financial  statement  and  re- 
port; 

(6)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  the 
assessment  of  all  property  subject  to  assess- 
ment within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  Dis- 
trict for  taxation,  make  all  special  assess- 
ments for  the  District  government,  prepare 
tax  maps,  and  give  such  notice  of  taxes  and 
special  assessments  as  may  be  required  by 
law; 

(7)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  the 
assessment  and  collection  of  all  taxes,  special 
assessments,  license  fees,  and  other  revenues 
of  the  District  for  the  collection  of  which 
the  District  Is  responsible  and  receive  all 
money  receivable  by  the  District  from  the 
Federal  Government,  or  from  any  court,  or 
from  any  agency  of  the  District: 

(8)  have  custody  of  all  public  funds  be- 
longing to  or  under  the  control  of  the  Dis- 
trict, or  any  agency  of  the  District  govern- 
ment, and  deposit  all  funds  coming  into  his 
hands,  in  such  depositories  as  may  be  desig- 
nated and  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  act  of  the  District 
Council: 

(9)  have  custody  of  all  investments  and 
Invested  funds  of  the  District  government,  or 
In  possession  of  such  government  In  a  fidu- 
ciary capacity  and  have  the  safekeeping  of 
all  bonds  and  notes  of  the  District  and  the 
receipt  and  delivery  of  District  bonds  and 
notes  for  transfer,  registration,  or  exchange. 

Control  of  Appropriations 
Sec.  703.  The  District  Council  may  pro- 
vide ( 1 )  the  transfer  during  the  budget  year 
of  ar.y  appropriation  balance  then  available 
for  one  Item  of  appropriation  to  another  item 
of  appropriation,  and  (2)  the  allocation  to 
new  items  of  funds  appropriated  for  contin- 
gent expenditiu-e. 

Accounting  Supervision  and  Control 
Sec.  704.  The^Mayor.  through  his  duly  au- 
thorized subordinates,  shall — 

( 1 )  prescribe  the  forms  of  receipts,  vouch- 
ers, bills,  and  claims  to  be  used  by  all  the 
agencies  of  the  District  government; 

(2)  examine  and  approve  nil  contracts,  or- 
ders, and  other  documents  by  which  the  Dis- 
trict government  incurs  financial  obligations, 
having  previously  ascertained  that  moneys 
have  been  appropriated  and  allotted  and  will 
be  available  when  the  obligations  shall  be- 
come due  and  payable; 

(3)  audit  and  approve  before  payment  all 
bills,  invoices,  payrolls,  and  other  evidences 
of  claims,  demands,  or  charges  against  the 
District  government  and  with  the  advice  of 
the  legal  officials  of  the  District  determine 
the  regularity,  legality,  and  correctness  of 
such  claims,  demands,  or  charges;  and 

(4)  perform  internal  audits  of  central  ac- 
counting and  department  and  agency  records 
of  the  District  government.  Including  the  ex- 
amination of  any  accounts  or  records  of 
financial  transactions,  giving  due  consldera- 
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tlon  to  the  effectiveness  of  accounting  sys- 
tems, internal  control,  and  related  adminis- 
trative practices  of  the  respective  agencies. 
When  Contracts  and  Expenditures 
Prohibited 
Sec.  705.  No  officer  or  agency  of  the  Dis- 
trict shall,  during  any  budget  year,  expend 
or  contract  to  expend  any  money  or  Incur 
any    liability,    or    enter    into    any    contract 
which  by  its  terms  involves  the  expenditure 
of  money,  for  any  purpose,  in  excess  of  the 
amoiuits  appropriated  for  any  item  of  ex- 
penditure.    Any  contract,  verbal  or  written, 
made  In  violation  of  this  Act  shall  be  null 
and  void.     Any  officer  or  employee   of   the 
District  who  shall  violate  this  section,  upon 
conviction    thereof,   may   be   summarily   re- 
moved from  office.     Nothing  In  this  section, 
however,  shall  prevent  the  making  of  con- 
tracts or  of  expenditures  for  capital  improve- 
ments to  be  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
the  issuance   of  bonds,  nor  the  making  of 
contracts  of  lease  or  for  services  for  a  period 
exceeding   the   budget   year   in    which   such 
contract  is  made,  when  such  contract  is  per- 
mitted by  law. 

General  Fund 
Sec.  706.  The  general  fund  of  the  District 
shall  be  composed  of  the  revenues  of  the 
District  other  than  the  revenues  applied  by 
law  to  special  funds.  All  moneys  received 
by  any  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
District  in  its  or  his  official  capacity  shall 
belong  to  the  District  government  and  shall 
be  paid  promptly  to  the  Mayor,  or  his  duly 
authorized  subordinates,  for  deposit  in  the 
appropriate  funds. 

Contracts  Extending  Beyond  One  Year 
Sec.  707.  No  contract  involving  expendi- 
ture out  of  the  appropriations  for  more  than 
one  year  shall  be  made  for  a  period  of  more 
than  five  years;  nor  shall  any  such  contract 
be  valid  unless  made  or  approved  by  act  of 
the  District  Council. 

Part  2 — Audit  by  General  Accounting  Office 
Independent  Audit 
Sec.    721.    (a)    The  financial   transactions 
shall  be  audited  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  in  accordance  with  such  principles  and 
procedures  and  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of   the   United   States.     In  the 
determination  of  the  auditing  procedures  to 
be  followed  and  the  extent  of  the  examina- 
tion of  vouchers  and  other  documents,  the 
Comptroller   General   shall   give   due   regard 
to  generally  accepted  principles  of  auditing, 
including  consideration  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  accounting  organizations  and  systems, 
internal  audit  and  control,  and  related  ad- 
ministrative practices.     The  audit  shall  be 
conducted  at  the  place  or  places  where  the 
accounts  are  normally  kept.    The  representa- 
tives of  the  General  Accouuting  Office  shall 
have  access  to  all  books,  accounts,  financial 
records,  reports,  files,  and  all  other  papers, 
things,  or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use 
by  the  District  and   necessary   to  facilitate 
the  audit,   and   thev  .shall    be  afforded   full 
facilities  for  verifying  transactions  with  the 
balances  or  securities  held  by  depositories, 
fiscal  agents,  and  custodians. 

(b)  (1)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  sub- 
mit such  audit  reports  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary to  the  Congress,  the  Mayor,  and  the 
Council.  The  reports  shall  set  forth  the  scope 
of  the  audits  and  shall  Include  such  com- 
ments and  information  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  keep  the  Mayor  and  the  Council 
Informed  of  the  operations  to  which  the  re- 
ports relate,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  thereto  as  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  may  deem  advisable.  The  re- 
ports shall  show  specifically  every  program, 
expenditure,  and  other  financial  transactions 
or  undertaking  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  has  been  carried  on  or 
made  without  authority  of  law. 


(2)  After  the  Mayor  and  his  duly  author- 
ized subordinates  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard,  the  Council  shall  make  such  report 
together  with  such  other  material  as  it 
deems  pertinent  thereto,  available  for  public 
inspection. 

(3)  The  Mayor,  within  ninety  days  after 
the  report  has  been  made  to  him  and  the 
Council,  shall  state  in  writing  to  the  Council 
what  has  been  done  to  comply  with  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Comptroller 
General  in  the  report. 

Amendment  of  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
Sec.  722.  Section  2  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921   (U.S.C,  title  31,  sec.  2) 
is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  "and  the 
municipal  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia". 

Part  3 — Adjustment  oj  Federal  and  District 

expenses 
Adjustment  of  Federal  and  District  Expenses 
Sec.  731.  Subject  to  section  901  and  other 
provisions  of  law,  the  Mayor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  District  Council,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  are 
authorized  and  empowered  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  or  agreements  concerning  the 
manner  and  method  by  which  amotmts  owed 
by  the  District  to  the  United  States,  or  by 
the  United  States  to  the  District,  shall  be 
ascertained  and  paid. 

TITLE    VIII ELECTIONS  IN  THE  DISTRICT 

Board  of  Elections 


Sec.  801.  (a)  The  members  of  the  Board  of 
Elections  in  office  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  continue  in  office  for  the 
remainder  of  the  terms  for  which  they  were 
appointed.  Their  successors  shall  be  ap- 
pointed without  regard  to  political  affilia- 
tions, by  the  Mayor,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  District  Council.  The 
term  of  each  such  successor  (except  in  the 
case  of  an  appointment  to  fill  an  unexpired 
term)  shall  be  three  years  from  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  his  predecessor.  Any  per- 
son appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  his 
predecessor.  When  a  member's  term  of  office 
expires,  he  may  continue  to  serve  until  his 
successor  is  appointed  and  has  qualified. 
Section  3  of  the  District  Primary  Act  Is  here- 
by modified  to  the  extent  that  it  Is  incon- 
sistent herewith. 

(b)  In  addition  to  its  other  duties,  the 
Board  of  Elections  shall  also,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  maintain  a  permanent  registry; 

(2)  conduct  registrations  and  elections; 

(3)  In  addition  to  determining  appeals 
with  respect  to  matters  referred  to  in  sec- 
tions 807  and  811,  determine  appeals  with 
respect  to  any  other  matters  which  (under 
regtUations  prescribed  by  it  under  subsection 
(c) )  may  be  appealed  to  it; 

(4)  print,  distribute,  and  count  ballots,  or 
provide  and  operate  suitable  voting  ma- 
chines; 

(5)  divide  the  District  into  three  wards  as 
nearly  equal  aj  possible  in  population  and  of 
geographic  proportions  as  nearly  regular  as 
possible,  and  establish  voting  precincts  there- 
in; 

(6)  operate  polling  places; 

(7)  certify  nominees  and  the  results  of 
elections;  and 

(8)  perform  such  other  functions  as  are 
imposed  upon  it  by  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Board  of  Elections  may  prescribe 
such  regulations  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
including  regulations  providing  for  appeals 
to  it  on  questions  arising  In  connection  with 
nominations,  registrations,  and  elections  (in 
addition  to  matters  referred  to  it  in  sections 
807  and  811)  and  for  determination  by  it  of 
appeals. 

(d)  The  officers  and  agencies  of  the  Dis- 
trict government  shall  furnish  to  the  Board 
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of  Elections,  upon  request  of  such  Board, 
such  space  and  facilities  in  public  buildings 
m  the  District  to  be  used  as  registration  or 
DoUing  places,  and  such  records,  information, 
services,  personnel,  offices,  and  equipment, 
and  such  other  assistance  and  facilities,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  such  Board  prop- 
erlv  to  perform  Its  functions. 

I'e)  In  the  performance  of  Its  duties,  the 
Board  of  Elections  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  authority  of  any  nonjudicial  officer  of 
the  District. 

(f)  The  Board  of  Elections,  and  persons 
authorized  by  it,  may  administer  oaths  to 
persons  executing  affidavits  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 801  and  807.  It  may  provide  for  the 
administering  of  such  other  oaths  as  it  con- 
siders appropriate  to  require  in  the  perform- 
ance of  Its  functions. 

(g)  The  Board  of  Elections  Is  authorized 
to  employ  such  permanent  and  temporary 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary.  The  ap- 
pointment, compensation,  and  other  terms 
of  employment  may  be  set  by  the  Board  of 
Elections  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  402  of  this  Act. 

(h)  Eacii  member  of  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1,500  per 
annum  in  periodic  Installments. 

What  Elections  Shall  Be  Held 
Sec  802.   (a)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall 
conduct  a  general  election — 

(1)  In  any  even-numbered  calendar  year 
commencing  with  1966;  and 

(2)  in  any  odd-numbered  calendar  year 
commencing  with  1967,  if  an  act  authorizing 
the  issuance  of  bonds  required  by  section  602 
to  be  submitted  for  a  referendum  at  an  elec- 
tion is  enacted  at  least  forty  days  prior  to 
the  date  for  conducting  the  election  in  such 
year. 

(b)  Such  general  elections  shall  be  held 
on  the  fourth  Tuesday  before  the  Tuesday 
In  November  prescribed  hereafter  for  runoff 
elections. 

(c)  Any  runoff  elections  required  to  be 
held  pursuant  to  section  805  shall  be  held  on 
the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in 
November. 

Elective  Offices;  Terms  of  Office 
Sec.  803.  (a)  The  offices  of  the  District  to 
be  filled   by   election  shall   be  the   elective 
offices   on   the   District   Council,   the  Mayor 
and  the  District  Delegate. 

(b)  The  term  of  an  elective  office  on  the 
District  Council  shall  be  two  years  begin- 
ning on  January  1  of  the  odd -numbered 
year  follo'.ving  such  election. 

(c)  The  term  of  office  of  the  Mayor  shall 
be  four  years,  beginning  on  January  1  of 
the  odd-numbered  year  next  following  his 
election. 

(d)  The  term  of  office  of  the  District  Dele- 
gate shall  be  two  years  beginning  at  noon 
on  January  3  of  the  odd-numbered  year  fol- 
lowing such  election. 

Vacancies 
Sec.  804.  (a)  Vacancies  in  the  office  of 
Mayor  or  in  the  District  Council  shall  be  filled 
at  the  next  general  election  held  pursuant 
to  section  802  for  which  it  is  possible  for 
candidates  to  be  nominated  following  the 
occurrence  of  the  vacancy.  A  person  elected 
to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  take  office  as  soon  as 
practicable  following  the  certification  of  his 
election  by  the  Board  of  Elections  and  shall 
hold  office  for  the  duration  of  the  unexpired 
term  to  which  he  was  elected  but  not  beyond 
the  end  of  such  term. 

(b)  If  the  office  of  Delegate  becomes  va- 
cant at  a  time  when  the  unexpired  term  of 
such  office  is  six  months  or  more,  a  special 
election  and,  if  necessary,  a  runoff  election 
shall  be  held,  at  such  time  and  in  such  man- 
ner (comparable  to  that  prescribed  for  gen- 
eral elections)  as  the  Board  of  Elections 
shall  prescribe. 

(c)  Until  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Mayor 
or  in  the  District  Council  can  be  filled  in 


the  manner  prescribed  in  subsection  (a) 
hereof,  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  Mayor  shall 
be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  District 
Council;  and  a  vacancy  in  the  District  Coun- 
cil shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the 
Mayor.  No  person  shall  be  qualified  for  ap- 
pointment to  any  office  under  this  subsection 
unless,  if  nominated,  he  would  have  been 
a  qualified  candidate  for  such  office  at  the 
last  election  conducted  prior  to  or  on  the 
date  the  vacancy  occurred.  A  person  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  hold  office  until  the  time  provided 
for  an  elected  successor  to  take  office,  but 
not  beyond  the  end  of  the  term  during 
which  the  vacancy  occurred. 

What  Candidates  Are  Elected 

Sec  805.  At  any  general  election,  a  candi- 
date for  Delegate  or  a  candidate  for  Mayor 
who  receives  a  majority  of  the  votes  validly 
cast  for  such  office  shall  be  elected.  At  any 
general  election,  each  of  the  three  candi- 
dates in  each  ward  for  positions  on  the  Dis- 
trict Council  receiving  the  highest  number 
of  valid  votes,  shall  be  elected  if  he  receives 
more  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  number  of 
votes  validly  cast  for  all  candidates  in  his 
ward  for  the  position  for  which  he  is  a 
candidate.  In  case  any  office  is  unfilled  be- 
cause of  failure  of  any  candidate  to  receive 
In  any  general  election  the  necessary  pro- 
portion of  votes  validly  cast,  there  shall  be 
a  runoff  election  to  fill  such  office.  In  such 
runoff  election  the  candidates  shall  be  the 
persons  who  were  the  unsuccessful  candi- 
dates for  the  unfilled  offices  in  the  general 
election,  and  who  received  the  highest  num- 
ber of  valid  votes  In  that  election,  to  the 
number  of  twice  the  offices  to  be  filled.  The 
candidate  or  candidates  receiving  the  high- 
est number  of  votes  validly  cast  in  the  run- 
off election  shall  be  elected.  In  any  election 
in  which  there  are  two  or  more  slmiliar  po- 
sitions to  be  filled  in  any  ward,  a  vote  for 
any  candidate  for  such  a  position  In  that 
ward  will  be  valid  only  if  the  ballot  records 
votes  for  as  many  candidates  for  such  po- 
sitions in  that  ward  as  there  are  positions 
to  be  filled. 

Recall 

Sec.  805a.  (a)  Any  elective  officer  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
call by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  District. 
Any  petition  filed  demanding  the  recall  by 
the  qualified  electors  of  the  District  of  any 
such  elective  officer  shall  be  signed  by  not 
less  than  25  per  centum  of  the  number  of 
qualified  electors  of  the  District  voting  at  the 
last  preceding  general  election.  Such  pe- 
tition shall  set  forth  the  reasons  for  the  de- 
mand and  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  District  Council.  If  any  such  officer 
with  respect  to  whom  such  a  petition  is  filed 
shall  offer  his  resignation,  it  shall  be  ac- 
cepted and  take  effect  on  the  day  it  is  offered, 
and  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  as  provided 
by  law  for  filling  a  vacancy  in  that  office 
arising  from  any  other  cause.  If  he  shall  not 
resign  five  days  after  the  petition  is  filed, 
a  special  election  shall  be  called  by  the 
Council  to  be  held  within  twenty  days  there- 
after to  determine  whether  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  District  will  recall  such 
officer. 

(b)  There  shall  be  printed  on  the  ballot 
at  such  election.  In  not  more  than  two  hun- 
dred words,  the  reason  or  reasons  for  de- 
manding the  recall  of  any  such  officer,  and,  in 
not  more  than  two  hundred  words,  the  offi- 
cer's justification  or  answer  to  such  de- 
mands. Any  officer  with  respect  to  whom 
a  petition  demand4ng  his  recall  has  been  filed 
shall  continue  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office  until  the  result  of  such  special  elec- 
tion is  officially  declared  by  the  Board  of 
Elections.  No  petition  demanding  the  re- 
call of  any  officer  filed  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  circulated  against  any  officer 
Of  the  District  until  he  has  held  his  office 
six  months. 


(c)  If  a  majority  of  the  qualified  electors 
voting  on  any  petition  filed  pursuant  to  this 
section  vote  to  recall  any  officer,  his  recall 
shall  be  effective  on  the  day  on  which  the 
Board  of  Elections  certifies  the  results  of  the 
special  election,  and  the  vacancy  created 
thereby  shall  be  filled  immediately  in  a  man- 
ner provided  by  law  for  filling  a  vacancy  In 
that  office  arising  from  any  other  cause. 

(d)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate (1)  with  respect  to  the  form,  filing, 
examination,  amendment,  and  certification 
of  a  petition  for  recall  filed  pursuant  to  this 
section,  and  (2)  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  any  special  election  held  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

Qualified  Electors 

Sec  806.  No  person  shall  vote  in  an  elec- 
tion unless  he  meets  the  qualifications  of  an 
elector  specified  in  this  section  and  has  reg- 
istered pursuant  to  section  807  of  this  Act 
or  section  7  of  the  District  Primary  Act.  A 
qualified  elector  of  the  District  shall  be  any 
person  ( 1 )  who  has  maintained  a  domicile  or 
place  of  abode  in  the  District  continuously 
during  the  one-year  period  ending  on  the 
day  of  the  election,  (2)  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  (3)  who  is  on  the  day  of  the 
election  at  least  twenty-one  years  old,  (4) 
who  has  never  been  convicted  of  a  felony 
in  the  United  States,  or,  if  he  has  been  so 
convicted,  has  been  pardoned,  (5)  who  is 
jiot  mentally  incompetent,  as  adjudged  by  a 
"court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  and  (6)  who 
certifies  that  he  has  not,  within  one  year 
immediately  preceding  the  election,  voted  in 
any  election  at  which  candidates  for  any 
municipal  offices  (other  than  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia)   were  on  the  ballot. 

Registration 
Sec  807.  (a)  No  person  shall  be  registered 
unless — 

(1)  he  shall  be  able  to  qualify  otherwise 
as  an  elector  on  the  day  of  the  next  election; 
and 

(2)  he  executes,  in  the  presence  of  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Board  of  Elections  authorized 
to  take  oaths  for  such  purposes  a  registra- 
tion affidavit  on  a  form  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Elections  showing  that  he  will  meet 
on  the  day  of  the  election  all  the  require- 
ments  of  section  806  of  this  Act. 

(b)  If  a  person  is  not  permitted  to  reg- 
ister, such  person,  or  any  qualified  candidate, 
may  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Elections,  but 
not  later  than  three  days  after  the  registry 
is  closed  for  the  next  election.  The  Board 
shall  decide  within  seven  days  after  the  ap- 
peal is  perfected  whether  the  challenged 
elector  is  entitled  to  register.  If  the  appeal 
is  denied  the  appellant  may,  within  three 
days  after  such  denial,  appeal  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions.  The 
court  shall  decide  the  issue  not  later  than 
eighteen  days  before  the  day  of  the  elec- 
tion. The  decision  of  such  court  shall  be 
final  and  not  appealable.  If  the  appeal  is 
upheld  by  either  the  Board  or  the  court,  the 
challenged  elector  shall  be  allowed  to  register 
immediately.  If  the  appeal  is  pending  on 
election  day,  the  challenged  elector  may  cast 
a  ballot  inarked  "challenged",  as  provided 
in  section  811. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Board 
of  Elections  shall  keep  open,  during  normal 
hours  of  business,  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
holidays  excepted,  a  central  registry  office 
and  shall  conduct  registration  at  such  other 
times  and  places  as  the  Board  of  Elections 
shall  deem  appropriate.  The  Board  of  Elec- 
tions may  surpend  the  registration  of  voters, 
or  the  acceptance  of  changes  in  registrations 
for  such  period,  not  exceeding  thirty  days, 
next  preceding  any  election  as  it  may  deem 
necessary  and  appropriate. 

Qualified  Candidates 
Sec.  808.  The  candidates  at  an  election  in 
the  District  shall  be  the  persons,  registered 
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under  section  807  of  this  Act  or  under  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  District  Primary  Act.  who  have 
been  nominated  as  provided  In  section  809 
of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  no  member  of 
the  Board  of  Elections  may  be  such  a  candi- 
date. 

Nominations 

Sec.  809.  (a)  Nomination  of  a  candidate 
shall  take  place  when  the  Board  of  Elections 
receives  a  petition  in  accordance  with  rules, 
not  inconsistent  with  this  Act,  prescribed 
by  the  Board  which  is  either — 

(1)  a  declaration  of  candidacy  accompa- 
nied by  a  filing  fee  equal  to  5  per  centum  of 
the  annual  compensation  for  which  nomina- 
tion is  sought;  and  said  fee  to  be  refunded — 

(A)  if  the  candidate  withdraws  his  can- 
didacy in  writing  received  by  the  Board  not 
more  than  three  days  after  the  last  day  on 
which  nominations  may  be  made;  or 

(B)  If  the  candidate  polls  10  per  centum 
or  more  of  the  total  vote  cast  for  that  office: 
or 

(2)  A  nominating  petition  signed  by  the 
numt>er  of  registered  voters  specified  below, 
without  payment  of  a  filing  fee:  Provided — 

(A)  that  any  petition  for  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  District  Delegate  or  Mayor  be 
signed  by  si.x  hundred  qualified  electors 
registered  in  the  District,  and 

(B)  that  any  petition  for  a  candidate  for 
the  District  Council  be  signed  by  three  hun- 
dred qualified  electors  registered  in  the  ward 
from  which  he  is  nominated  for  such  office. 

(b)  No  person  may  be  a  candidate  for  more 
than  one  office  In  any  election.  If  a  person 
is  nominated  for  more  than  one  office,  he 
shall,  within  three  days  after  the  last  day 
on  which  nominations  may  be  made  (as 
prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Elections ) .  notify 
the  Board  of  Elections  as  to  which  such 
office  he  shall  seek. 

(c)  The  Board  of  Elections  is  authorized 
to  accept  any  nominating  petition  as  bona 
fide  with  respect  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
signatories  thereto:  Provided.  That  the 
originals  or  facsimile  copies  thereof  shall 
have  been  posted  in  a  suitable  public  place 
for  at  least  ten  days:  And  provided  further. 
That  no  challenge  as  to  the  qualifications 
of  the  signatories  shall  have  been  received  In 
writing  by  the  Board  of  Elections  within 
ten  days  of  first  posting  of  such  petition. 

(d)  The  Board  of  Elections  may.  at  Its 
discretion,  declare  elected,  without  an  actual 
count  of  the  votes  cast,  any  unopposed 
candidate. 

Nonp.irtlsan  Elections 

Sec.  810.  (a)  Ballots  and  voting  machines 
shall  show  no  party  affiliations,  emblem,  or 
slogan. 

(b)  Section  16  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  prevent  pernicious  political  activities", 
approved  August  2,  1939  (53  Stat.  1147).  is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"exists  in"  the  following:  "the  District  of 
Coliimbla  or". 

Method  of  Voting 

Sec.  811.  (a)  Voting  in  all  elections  shall 
be  secret.  Voting  may  be  by  paper  ballot  or 
voting  machine. 

(b)  The  ballot  shall  show  the  wards  from 
which  each  candidate  (other  than  for  Dis- 
trict Delegate  and  Mayor)  has  been  nomi- 
nated. Each  voter  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
for  three  candidates  for  the  District  Council 
from  the  ward  In  which  such  voter  resides; 
for  one  candidate  for  Mayor  and  for  one 
candidate  for  District  Delegate.  No  person 
shall  be  a  candidate  from  more  than  one 
ward. 

(c)  The  ballot  of  a  person  who  is  registered 
as  a  resident  of  the  District  shall  be  valid 
only  If  cast  In  the  voting  precinct  where 
the  residence  shown  on  his  registration  Is 
located. 

(d)  Absentee  balloting  shall  be  permitted 
under  regulations  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Elections. 


(e)  At  least  ten  days  prior  to  the  date  of 
any  referendum  or  other  election,  any  group 
of  citizens  or  individual  candidates  Interested 
in  the  outcome  of  the  election  may  petition 
the  Board  of  Elections  for  credentials  au- 
thorizing watchers  at  any  and  all  polling 
places  during  the  voting  hours  and  until  the 
count  has  been  completed.  The  Board  of 
Elections  shall  formulate  rules  and  regula- 
tions, not  inconsistent  with  provisions  of  this 
title,  to  prescribe  the  form  of  watchers'  cre- 
dentials, to  govern  their  conduct,  and  to  limit 
the  number  of  watchers  so  that  the  conduct 
of  the  election  will  not  be  unreasonably 
obstructed. 

(f)  If  the  official  In  charge  of  the  polling 
place,  after  hearing  both  parties  to  any  chal- 
lenge or  acting  on  his  own  with  respect  to  a 
prospective  voter,  reasonably  believes  the 
prospective  voter  Is  unqualified  to  vote,  he 
shall  allow  the  voter  to  cast  a  paper  ballot 
marked  "challenged".  Ballots  so  cast  shall 
be  segregated,  and  no  such  ballot  shall  be 
counted  until  the  challenge  has  been  re- 
moved as  provided  In  subsection  (g). 

(g)  If  a  person  has  been  permitted  to 
vote  only  by  challenged  ballot,  such  person, 
or  any  qualified  candidate,  may  appeal  to 
the  Board  of  Elections  within  three  days  after 
election  day.  The  Board-  shall  decide  within 
seveii  days  after  the  appeal  Is  perfected 
whether  the  voter  was  q\ialified  to  vote.  If 
the  Board  decides  that  the  voter  was  quali- 
fied to  vote,  the  word  "challenged"  shall  be 
stricken  from  the  voter's  ballot  and  the  ballot 
shall  be  treated  as  If  It  had  not  been 
challenged. 

(h>  If  a  voter  Is  physically  unable  to  mark 
his  ballot  or  to  operate  the  voting  machine, 
the  official  in  charge  of  the  voting  place 
may  enter  the  voting  booth  with  him  and 
vote  as  directed.  Upon  the  request  of  any 
such  voter,  a  second  election  official  may 
enter  the  voting  booth  to  assist  in  the 
voting.  The  officials  shall  tell  no  one  what 
votes  were  cast.  The  official  in  charge  of  the 
voting  place  shall  make  a  return  of  all  such 
voters,  giving  their  names  and  disabilities. 

(I)  In  any  election  held  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  any  voter  entitled  to  vote  for  any  office 
shall  not  vote  more  than  once  for  that  office. 

(j)  Copies  of  the  regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Elections  with  respect  to  voting  shall  be 
made  available  to  prospective  voters  at  each 
polling  place. 

(k)  Before  being  allowed  to  vote  the  voter 
shall  sign  a  certificate,  on  a  form  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  of  Elections,  that  he 
has  duly  registered  under  the  election  laws 
of  the  District  and  that,  to  his  best  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  he  has  not  since  such  regis- 
tration done  any  act  which  might  disqualify 
him  as  an  elector. 

Recounts  and  Contests 
Sec.  812.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  11 
of  the  District  Primary  Act  with  respect  to 
recounts  and  contests  shall  be  applicable  to 
any  election  or  referendum  held  under  this 
Act,  except  that  in  the  case  of  any  initiative, 
referendum,  or  recall  electioxi  any  qualified 
voter  who  has  voted  In  any  such  election 
may  petition  the  Board  of  Elections  for  a 
recoimt  of  the  votes  cast  In  one  or  more  pre- 
cincts under  the  same  conditions  required 
of  a  candidate  for  office  under  section  11(a) 
of  the  District  Primary  Act. 

(b)  If  the  court  voids  all  or  part  of  an 
election  under  this  section,  and  if  It  deter- 
mines that  the  number  and  Importance  of 
the  matters  involved  outweigh  the  cost  and 
practical  disadvantages  of  holding  another 
election.  It  may  order  a  special  election  for 
the  purpose  of  voting  on  the  matters  with 
respect  to  which  the  eleotion  was  declared 
void. 

(c)  Special  elections  shall  be  conducted 
in  a  manner  comparable  to  that  prescribed 
for  regular  elections  and  at  times  and  In  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Elections 
by  regulation.  A  person  elected  at  such  an 
election  shall  take  office  on  the  day  following 
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the  date  on   which   the  Board  of  Elections 
certifies  the  results  of  the  election. 

(d)  Vacancies  resulting  from  voiding  all 
or  part  of  an  election  shall  be  filled  as  pre- 
scribed In  section  804. 

Interference  With  Registration  or  Voting 
Sec.  813.  (a)  No  one  shall  Interfere  with 
the  registration  of  voting  of  another  person 
except  as  It  may  be  reasonably  necessary  in 
the  performance  of  a  duty  imposed  by  law 
No  person  performing  such  a  duty  shall  in- 
terfere with  the  registration  or  voting  of  an- 
other person  because  of  his  race,  color,  sex 
or  religious  belief,  or  his  want  of  property  or 
Income. 

(b)  No  registered  voter  shall  be  required 
to  perform  a  military  duty  on  election  day 
which  would  prevent  him  from  voting,  ex- 
cept in  time  of  war  or  public  danger  or  un- 
less he  is  away  from  the  District  in  military 
service.  No  registered  voter  may  be  ar- 
rested while  voting  or  going  to  vote  except 
for  a  breach  of  the  peace  then  committed  or 
for  treason  or  felony. 

Violations 
Sec.  814.  Whoever  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  this  title,  or  of  any  regulation 
prescribed  and  published  by  the  Board  of 
Elections  under  authority  of  this  title,  shall 
bo  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$500  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both. 

title  IX — miscellaneous 
Agreements  With  United  States 
Sec.  901.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing duplication  of  effort  or  of  otherwise 
promoting  efficiency  and  economy,  any  Fed- 
eral officer  or  agency  may  furnish  services 
to  the  District  government  and  any  District 
officer  or  agency  may  furnish  services  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Except  where  the 
terms  and  conditions  governing  the  furnish- 
ing of  such  services  are  prescribed  by  other 
provisions  of  law,  such  services  shall  be 
furnished  pursuant  to  a  contract  (1)  negoti- 
ated by  the  Federal  and  District  authorities 
concerned,  and  (2)  approved  by  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  by  the 
Mayor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  District  Council.  Each  such  contract 
shall  provide  that  the  cost  of  furnishing  such 
services  shall  be  borne  in  the  manner  pm- 
vlded  in  subsection  (c)  by  the  Government 
to  which  such  services  are  furnished  at  rates 
or  charges  based  on  the  actual  cost  of  fur- 
nishing such  services. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
contract  negotiated  and  approved  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a),  any  District  officer  or 
agency  may  in  the  contract  delegate  any  of 
his  or  its  functions  to  any  Federal  officer  or 
agency,  and%ny  Federal  officer  or  agency  may 
In  the  contract  delegate  any  of  h^s  or  its 
functions  to  any  District  officer  or  agency. 
Any  function  so  delegated  may  be  exercised 
In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the-  deU ga- 
tlon. 

(c)  Tlae  costs  to  each  Federal  officer  and 
agency  In  furnishing  services  to  the  District 
pursuant  to  any  such  contract  shall  be  paid, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
out  of  appropriations  made  by  the  District 
Council  to  the  District  officers  and  agencies 
to  which  such  services  are  furnished.  The 
costs  to  each  District  officer  and  agency  in 
furnishing  services  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pursuant  to  any  such  contract  shall  be 
paid.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  out  of  appropriations  made  by  the 
Congress  to  the  Federal  officers  and  agencies 
to  which  such  services  are  furnished. 

Personal  Interest  In  Contracts  or  Trans- 
actions 

Sec.  902.  No  member  of  the  District  Coun- 
cil and  no  other  officer  or  employee  of  the 
District  with  power  of  discretion  in  the  mak- 
ing of  any  contract  to  which  the  District  Is 
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a  party  or  in  the  sale  to  the  District  or  to  a 
contractor  supplying  the  District  of  any  land 
or  rights  or  interests  in  any  land,  material, 
supphes,  or  services  shall  have  a  financial 
interest,  direct  or  Indirect,  In  such  contract 
or  sale.  Any  willful  violation  of  this  section 
shall  constitute  malfeasance  In  office,  and 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  District  found 
guilty  thereof  shall  thereby  forfeit  his  office 
or  position.  Any  violation  of  this  section 
with  the  knowledge  express  or  implied  of 
the  person  contracting  with  the  District  shall 
render  the  contract  voidable  by  the  Mayor 
or  the  District  Council. 

Compensation  From  More  Than  One  Source 
Sec  903.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  this 
Act,  no  person  shall  be  ineligible  to  serve 
or  to  receive  compensation  as  a  member  of 
the  District  Council,  or  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions because  he  occupies  another  office  or 
position  or  because  he  receives  compensation 
(including  retirement  compensation)  from 
another  source. 

(b)  Tlae  right  to  another  office  or  position 
or  to  compensation  from  another  source 
otherwise  secured  to  such  a  person  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
abridged  by  the  fact  of  his  service  or  receipt 
of  compensation  as  a  member  of  the  District 
Council  or  such  Board.  If  such  service  does 
not  Interfere  with  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
in  such  other  office  or  position. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  sections  281.  283. 
284.  434.  and  1914  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  section  190  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  99),  no  person  shall,  by 
reason  of  membership  on  the  District  Coun- 
cil, or  the  Board  of  Elections  or  by  reason 
of  his  serving  in  any  position  in  or  under 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
be  considered  to  be  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States. 

Assistance  of  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  In  Development  of  District 
Merit  System 

Sec.  904.  The  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  is  hereby  authorized  to  advise 
and  assist  the  Mayor  and  the  District  Coun- 
cil In  the  further  development  of  the  merit 
svstem  required  by  section  402(3)  and  the 
said  Commission  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
agreements  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  to  make  available  its  registers  of 
ellgibles  as  a  recruiting  source  to  fill  District 
positions  as  needed.  The  costs  of  any  specific 
services  furnished  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission may  be  compensated  for  under  the 
provisions  of  section  901  of  this  Act. 

TITLE    X succession    IN    GOVERNMENT 

Transfer  of  Personnel.  Property,  and  Funds 
Sec.  1001.  (a)  In  each  case  of  the  transfer, 
by  any  provision  of  this  Act,  of  functions 
to  the  Council  or  to  any  agency  or  officer, 
there  are  hereby  transferred  (as  of  the  time 
of  such  transfer  of  functions)  to  the  Council 
or  to  such  agency  or  to  the  agency  of  which 
such  officer  is  the  head,  for  use  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  functions  of  the  Council 
or  such  agency  or  officer,  the  personnel  (ex- 
cept the  members  of  boards  or  commissions 
abolished  by  this  Act),  property,  records, 
and  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations 
and  other  funds,  which  relate  primarily  to 
the  functions  so  transferred. 

(b)  If  any  question  arises  In  connection 
with  the  carrying  out  of  subsection  (a) ,  such 
question  shall  be  decided — 

(1)  in  the  case  of  functions  transferred 
from  a  Federal  officer  or  agency,  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  other  functions  (A)  by 
the  District  Council,  or  in  such  manner  as 
the  District  Council  shall  provide,  If  such 
functions  are  transferred  to  the  District 
Council,  and  (B)  by  the  Mayor  if  such  func- 
tions are  transferred  to  any  other  officer  or 
agency. 


(c)  Any  of  the  personnel  transferred  to 
the  Council  or  any  agency  by  this  section 
which  the  Council  or  the  head  of  such  agency 
shall  find  to  be  In  excess  of  the  personnel 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  Its  or  his 
functions  shall.  In  accordance  with  law,  be 
retransferred  to  other  positions  In  the  Dis- 
trict or  Federed  Government  or  be  separated 
from  the  service. 

(d)  No  officer  or  employee  shall,  by  reason 
of  his  transfer  by  this  Act,  be  deprived  of  a 
civil-service  status  held  by  him  prior  to  such 
transfer. 

Existing  Statutes,  Regulations,  and  So  Forth 
Sec.  1002.  (a)  Any  statute,  regulation,  or 
other  action  in  respect  of  (and  any  regula- 
tion or  other  action  issued,  made,  taken,  or 
granted  by)  any  officer  or  agency  from  which 
any  function  is  transferred  by  this  Act,  shall, 
except  to  the  extent  modified  or  made  inap- 
plicable by  or  under  authority  of  law,  con- 
tinue In  effect  as  If  such  transfer  had  not 
been  made;  but  after  such  transfer  references 
In  such  statute,  regulation,  or  other  action 
to  an  officer  or  agency  from  which  a  transfer 
is  made  by  this  Act  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  refer  to  the  officer  or  agency  to 
which  transfer  is  made. 

(b)  As  used  In  subsection  (a),  the  term 
"other  action"  includes  any  rule,  order,  con- 
tract, policy,  determination,  directive,  grant, 
authorization,  permit,  requirement,  or  des- 
ignation. 

(c)  Unless  otherwise  specifically  provided, 
nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  the  applicability  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  of  person- 
nel legislation  relating  to  the  District  gov- 
ernment until  such  time  as  the  District 
Council  may  otherwise  elect  to  provide  simi- 
lar and  comparable  coverage  as  provided  In 
section  402(4). 

Pending  Actions  and  Proceedings 
Sec.  1003.  (a)  No  suit,  action,  or  other 
Judicial  proceeding  lawfully  commenced  by 
or  against  any  officer  or  agency  In  his  or  its 
official  capacity  or  Ln  relation  to  the  exercise 
of  his  or  its  official  functions,  shall  abate  by 
reason  of  the  taking  effect  of  any  provision 
of  this  Act,  but  the  court,  unless  It  deter- 
mines that  the  survival  of  such  suit,  action, 
or  other  proceeding  Is  not  necessary  for  pur- 
poses of  settlement  of  the  questions  involved, 
shall  allow  the  same  to  be  maintained,  with 
such  substitutions  as  to  parties  as  are  ap- 
propriate. 

(b)  No  administrative  action  or  proceed- 
ing lawfully  commenced  shall  abate  solely  by 
reason  of  the  taking  effect  of  any  provision 
of  this  Act,  but  such  action  or  proceeding 
shall  be  continued  with  such  substitutions  as 
to  parties  and  officers  or  agencies  as  are 
appropriate. 

Vacancies  Resulting  From  Abolition  of  Board 
of  Commissioners 
.Sec.  1004.  Until  July  1.  1967.  no  vacancy 
occurring  In  any  District  agency  by  reason 
of  section  321.  abolishing  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, shall  affect  the  power  of  the  re- 
maining members  of  such  agency  to  exercise 
its  functions,  but  such  agency  may  take  ac- 
tion only  If  a  majority  of  the  members  hold- 
ing office  vote  In  favor  of  it. 

TITLE     XI separability     OF     PROVISIONS 

Separability  of  Provisions 
Sec.  1101.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  Act  and  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

TITLE  Xn temporary  PROVISIONS 

Powers  of  the  President  During  Transition 
Period 

Sec.  1201.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to 
take  such  action  during  the  period  following 


the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  District  Council,  by  Executive  order  or 
otherwise,  with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  functions  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government,  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  enable  the  Board  of  Elections  properly  to 
perform  their  functions  under  this  Act. 

Reimbursable  Appropriations  for  the 
District 

Sex;.  1202.  (a)  The  sum  of  $500,000  is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for 
use  (1)  in  paying  the  expenses  of  the  Board 
of  Elections  (including  compensation  of  the 
members  thereof),  and  (2)  In  otherwise  car- 
rying Into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  full  amount  of  expenditures  out 
of  the  appropriations  made  under  this  au- 
thorization shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  United 
States,  without  Interest,  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968.  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

TITLE  XIII — effective  DATES 

Effective  Dates 
Sec.  1301.  (a)    As   used   in   this   title  and 
title  XIV  the  term  "charter"  means  titles  I 
to  XI,  both  Inclusive,  and  titles  XV,  XVI. 
and  XVri. 

(b)  The  charter  shall  take  effect  only  if 
accepted  pursuant  to  title  XIV.  If  the  char- 
ter is  so  accepted.  It  shall  take  effect  on  the 
day  following  the  date  on  which  It  Is  ac- 
cepted (as  determined  pursuant  to  section 
1406)  except  that — 

( 1 )  part  2  of  title  HI,  title  V,  and  title  VH 
shall  take  effect  on  the  day  upon  which  the 
council  members  first  elected  take  office,  and 

(2)  section  402  shall  take  effect  on  the  day 
upon  which  the  Mayor  first  elected  takes 
office. 

(c)  Titles  xn,  xni.  and  XIV  shall  take 
effect  on  the  day  following  the  date  on  which 
this  Act  Is  enacted. 

TITLE  XIV StTEMISSION  OF  CHARTER  FOB 

REFERENDUM 

Charter  Referendum 

Sec  1401.  (a)  On  a  date  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Board  of  Elections,  not  more  than  nine 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  a 
referendum  (in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"charter  referendum")  shall  be  conducted  to 
determine  whether  the  registered  qualified 
electors  of  the  District  of  Columbia  accept 
the  charter. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  title,  a  "qualified 
elector"  means  a  person  who  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  806  on  the  day  of  the 
charter  referendum. 

Board  of  Elections 

Sec.  1402.  (a)  In  addition  to  its  other  du- 
ties, the  Board  of  Elections  established  under 
the  District  Primary  Act  shall  conduct  the 
charter  referendum  and  certify  the  results 
thereof  as  provided  In  this  title. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such 
section  does  not  otherwise  take  effect  unless 
the  charter  is  accepted  under  this  title,  the 
applicable  provisions  of  section  801  of  this 
Act  shall  govern  the  Board  of  Elections  in 
the  performance  of  Its  duties. 

Registration 

Sec.  1403.  (a)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall 
conduct  within  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
registration  of  the  qualified  electors  com- 
mencing as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  ending  not  more 
than  thirty  days  nor  less  than  fifteen  days 
prior  to  the  date  set  for  the  charter  referen- 
dum as  provided  In  section  1401  of  this  title. 

(b)  Prior  to  the  commencement  of  such 
registration,  the  Board  of  Elections  shall 
publish.  In  daily  newspapers  of  general  cir- 
culation published  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  list  of  the  registration  places  and  the 
dates  and  hours  of  registration. 
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(c)  The  applicable  provisions  of  section 
807,  notwithstanding  the  fact  tliat  such  sec- 
tion does  not  otherwise  take  eiTect  unless 
the  charter  Is  accepted,  shall  govern  the 
registration  of  voters  for  this  charter  ref- 
erendum. 

Charter  Referendum  Ballot;  Notice  of  Voting 

Stc.  1404.  la)  The  charter  referendum  bal- 
lot shall  contain  the  following,  with  the 
blink  j-pace  appropriately  filled: 

••The   District    of    CoUnnbia   Charter   Act. 

enacted   proposes   to  establish  a 

new  charter  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
provides  that  the  charter  shall  take  effect 
only  if  it  is  accepted  by  the  re;:;istered  qui' li- 
fted electors  of  the  District  in  this  referen- 
dum. 

"By  marking  a  cross  (X)  in  one  of  the 
squares  provided  below,  show  whelher  you 
are  for  or  against  the  charter. 

n  For  the  charter 

n  Against  the  charter" 

<b»  Voti!ig  may  be  by  paper  ballot  or  by 
voting  machine.  The  Board  of  Elections 
may  make  such  changes  in  the  second  para- 
gr.iph  of  the  charter  referendum  ballot  as  it 
determines  to  bp  necessary  to  permit  ihe  use 
of  voting  machines  if  such  machines  are 
xised. 

<c^  Not  less  than  three  days  before  the 
date  of  charter  referendum,  the  Board  of 
Elections  sliall  mail  to  each  person  registered 
(1>  a  sample  of  the  charter  referen.dum  bal- 
lot, and  {2)  information  showing  the  polling 
place  of  such  person  and  the  d.^.te  and  hours 
of  voting. 

id)  Not  less  than  one  day  before  the 
charter  referendimi,  the  Board  of  Elections 
shall  publish,  in  newspapers  of  general  cir- 
culation published  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  list  of  the  polling  places  and  the  date 
and  hours  of  voting. 

Method  of  Voting 
Sec.  1405.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  such 
sections  do  not  otherwise  take  effect  unless 
the  charter  is  accepted  under  this  title,  the 
applicable  provisions  of  sections  811,  812, 
813.  and  814  of  this  Act  shall  govern  the 
method  of  voting,  recounts  and  contests,  in- 
terference with  registration  or  voting,  and 
violations  connected  with  this  charter  ref- 
erendum. 

Acceptance  or  Nonacceptance  of  Charter 
Sec.  1406.  (a)  If  a  majority  of  the  regis- 
tered qualified  electors  voting  in  the  char- 
ter referendum  vote  for  the  charter,  the 
charter  shall  be  considered  accepted  as  of  the 
time  the  Board  of  Elections  certifies  the  re- 
sult of  the  charter  referendum  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  as  provided  in 
subsection  i  b  i . 

(b)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall,  within 
a  reasonable  time,  btit  in  no  event  more 
than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the 
charter  referendum,  certify  the  result  of  the 
charter  referendum  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

TITLE    XV DELEG.\TE 

District  Delegate 

Sec.  1501.  (a)  Until  a  constitutional 
amendment  or  subsequent  congressional  ac- 
tion otherwise  provide,  the  people  of  tiie 
District  shall  be  represented  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  by 
a  Delegate,  to  be  known  as  the  "Delegate 
from  the  District  of  Columbia",  who  shall 
be  elected  as  provided  In  this  Act.  The 
Delegate  shall  have  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  with  the  right  of  debate,  but 
not  of  voting.  The  Delegate  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  shall  possess  In  such  com- 
mittee the  same  powers  and  privileges  as  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  may  make 
any  motion  except  to  reconsider.  His  term 
of  office  shall  be  for  two  vears. 


(b)  No  person  shall  hold  the  office  of 
District  Delegate  unless  he  (1)  is  a  qualified 
elector,  (2)  is  at  least  twenty-flve  years  old, 
(3)  holds  no  other  public  office,  and  (4)  is 
domiciled  and  resides  in  the  District  and 
during  the  three  years  next  preceding  his 
nomination  (a)  has  been  resident  in  and 
domiciled  in  the  District  and  (b)  has  not 
-voted  in  any  election  (other  than  in  the 
District)  for  any  candidate  for  public  office. 
He  shall  forfeit  his  office  vipon  failure  to 
maintain  the  qualifications  required  by  this 
subsection.  I 

(c)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  601  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  "from  the  Territories". 

(2)  Clause  (b)  of  section  1  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  of  May  29.  1930,  as 
amended  (70  Stat.  743),  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  "from  a  Territory". 

(3)  The  second  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ing "House  of  Representatives"  in  the  Act  of 
July  16,  1914  (U.S.C,  title  2,  sec.  37),  Is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  "from  Ter- 
ritories". 

(4)  Paragraph  (i)  of  section  302  of  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  1925,  as 
amended  (U.S.C,  title  2.  sec.  241),  is  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  after  "United  States" 
the  following:  "and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia". 

(5)  Section  501  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  "and 
the  District  of  Columbia"  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof.  Section  594  of  such  title 
is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  "Ter- 
ritories and  possessions"  tlie  following:  "or 
the  District  of  Columbia".  The  first  para- 
graph of  section  595  of  such  title  is  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  after  "from  any  Terri- 
tory or  possession"  the  following:  "or  the 
District  of  Columbia". 

TITLE   XVI REFERENDUM 

Power  of  Referendum 

Sec.  1601.  (a)  The  qualified  electors  (as 
defined  in  section  806)  shall  have  power, 
pursuant  to  the  procedure  provided  by  this 
title,  to  approve  or  reject  in  a  referendum 
any  act  of  the  District  Council,  or  part  or 
parts  thereof,  which  has  become  law,  whether 
or  not  suqh  act  is  yet  operative.  This  power 
shall  not  extend,  however,  to  acts  authoriz- 
ing the  issuance  of  bonds,  which  shall  be 
subject  to  the  referendum  provisions  con- 
tained in  section  602,  or  to  acts  continuing 
existing  taxes  or  making  appropriations 
which  in  the  aggregate  are  not  in  excess  of 
those  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Within 
forty-five  days  after  an  act  subject  to  this 
title  has  been  enacted,  a  petition  signed  by 
qualified  electors  equal  in  number  to  at  least 
10  par  centum  of  the  number  who  voted  at 
the  last  preceding  general  election  may  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  District  Coun- 
cil requesting  that  any  such  act  or  any  part 
or  parts  thereof,  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of 
the  qualified  electors. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate with  respect  to  the  form,  filing,  ex- 
amination, amendment,  and  certification  of 
petitions  for  referenda  and  with  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  any  referendum  held  under 
this  title. 

Effect   of   Certification   of   Referendum 
Petition 

Sec.  1602.  (a)  When  a  referendum  petition 
has  been  certified  as  sufficient,  the  act,  or  the 
one  or  more  items,  sections  or  parts  thereof, 
specified  in  the  petition  shall  not  become 
operative,  or  further  action  shall  be  sus- 
pended if  it  shall  have  become  operative, 
until  and  unless  approved  by  the  electors,  as 
provided  in  this  title.  The  filing  of  a  refer- 
endiun  petition  against  one  or  more  parts  of 
an  act  shall  not  alter  the  operative  effect 
of  the  remainder  of  such  act. 


(b)  If.  within  thirty  days  after  the  filing 
of  a  referendum  petition,  the  Secretary  has 
not  specified  the  particulars  in  which  a  peti- 
tion is  defective,  the  petition  shall  be 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

Submission  to  Electors 

Sec.  1603.  An  act  with  respect  to  which  a 
petition  for  a  referendum  has  been  filed  and 
certified  as  sufficient  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  qualified  electors  at  a  referendum  to  be 
held  in  connection  with  the  first  general 
election  which  occurs  not  less  than  thirty 
days  nor  more  than  one  year  from  the  date 
on  which  the  Secretary  files  his  certificate  of 
the  sufficiency  of  the  petition.  The  District 
Council  shall,  if  no  general  election  is  to  be 
held  within  such  period,  provide  for  a  special 
election  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the 
referendum. 

Availability  of  List  of  Qualified  Electors 
Sec.  1604.  If  any  organization  or  group 
requests  it  for  the  purpose  of  circulating 
descriptive  matter  relating  to  the  act  to  be 
voted  on  at  a  referendum,  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions shall  either  permit  such  organization 
or  group  to  copy  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  quali.led  electors  or  furnish  it  with  a 
list  thereof,  at  a  charge  to  be  determined  by 
the  Board  of  Elections,  not  exceeding  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  reproducing  such  list. 

Results  of  Referendum 

Sec.  1605.  An  act  which  is  submitted  to  a 
referendum  which  is  not  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  qualified  electors  voting  tiiereon 
shall  thereupon  be  deemed  repealed.  If  a 
majority  of  the  qualified  electors  voting 
thereon  approved  tlie  act,  it  shall  become 
operative  on  the  day  following  the  day  on 
wliich  the  Board  of  Elections  certifies  the 
results  of  the  referendum.  If  conflicting  acts 
are  approved  by  the  electors  at  the  same 
referendum,  the  one  receiving  the  greatest 
number  of  affirmative  votes  shall  prevail  to 
the  extent  of  such  conflict.  As  used  in  this 
section,  the  word  "act"  shall  mean  the  com- 
plete act,  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  speci- 
fied in  the  petition  for  referendum. 

title    XVII INITIATIVE 

Sec.  1701.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  324  of  this  Act,  the  qualified  electors 
of  the  District  shall  have  the  power,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Mayor  and  Council,  to  propose 
and  enact  legislation  relating  to  the  District 
with  respect  to  all  rightful  subjects  of  leg- 
islation not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion or  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  are  applicable  but  not  confined  to  the 
District. 

(b)  In  exercising  the  power  of  initiative 
conferred  upon  the  qualified  electors  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  not  more  than 
10  per  centum  of  the  number  of  qualified 
electors  voting  in  the  last  preceding  general 
election  shall  be  required  to  propose  any 
measure  by  an  initiative  petition.  Every 
such  petition  shall  include  the  full  text  of 
the  measure  so  proposed  and  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  District  Council  to 
be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  qualified  elec- 
tors. Any  such  petition  which  has  been  filed 
with  the  Secretary,  and  certified  by  him  as 
sufficient,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  District  at  the  first  general 
election  which  occurs  not  less  than  thirty 
days  nor  more  than  one  year  from  the  date 
on  which  the  Secretary  files  his  certificate  of 
sufficiency.  The  Council  shall,  if  no  general 
election  is  to  be  held  within  stich  period,  pro- 
vide for  a  special  election  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  petition.  Any  measure  bo 
proposed  by  the  petition  shall,  If  approved  by 
a  majority  of  the  qualified  electors  voting 
thereon  in  such  election,  take  effect  and  be- 
come law  on  the  day  following  the  day  on 
which  the  Board  of  Elections  certifies  the  re- 
sults of  such  election  or  on  the  date  provided 
for  by  such  measure.    If  conflicting  meas- 
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ures  proposed  are  approved  by  the  electors  at 
tne  same  election,  the  measure  receiving  the 
ereatest  number  of  affirmative  votes  shall 
prevail  to  the  extent  of  such  conflict. 

(c)  If,  within  thirty  days  after  the  filing  of 
a  petition,  the  Secretary  has  not  specified  the 
oarticulars  in  which  a  petition  is  defective, 
the  petition  shall  be  deemed  certified  as  suffi- 
cient for  purposes  of  this  section. 

(d)  The  style  of  all  measures  proposed  by 
initiative  petition  shall  be  as  follows:  "Be  It 
enacted  by  the  People  of  the  District  of 
Columbia". 

(e)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate ( 1 1  with  respect  to  the  form,  filing, 
examination,  amendment,  and  certification 
of  initiative  petitions,  and  (2)  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  any  election  during  which 
any  such  petition  is  considered. 

(f)  If  any  organization  or  group  request  It 
for  the  purpose  of  circulating  descriptive 
matter  relating  to  the  measures  proposed  to 
be  voted  on,  the  Board  of  Elections  shall 
either  permit  such  organization  or  group  to 
copy  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  qualified 
electors  or  furnish  it  with  a  list  thereof,  at  a 
charge  to  be  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Elections,  not  exceeding  the  actual  cost  of 
reproducing  such  list. 

TITLE    XVIII TITLE    OP    ACT 

Sec  1801.  This  Act,  divided  Into  titles  and 
sections  according  to  table  of  contents,  and 
Including  the  declaration  of  congressional 
policy  which  Is  a  part  of  such  Act,  may  be 
cited  as  the  "District  of  Columbia  Charter 
Act". 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
is  an  old  legislative  friend  In  the  Senate. 
This  is  the  latest  revision  of  the  so-called 
Neely-Morse  home  rule  bill. 

When  the  late  great  and  beloved  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  Matt  Neely,  was 
in  this  body,  and  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  sitting  at  his  feet  and  to  become  a 
student  of  District  of  Columbia  problems, 
I  had  the  privilege  of  being  joined  with 
him  on  several  occasions  as  the  author  of 
the  Neely-Morse  home  rule  bill. 

After  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
had  died,  at  the  next  session  of  Congress 
I  introduced  the  Neely-Morse  bill.  It  has 
borne  my  name  ever  since.  On  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  again,  as  I  have  in  the  past, 
I  wish  to  extend  my  thanks  and  express 
my  sense  of  deep  gratitude  to  the  late 
Senator  Matt  Neely  for  the  leadership 
that  he  extended  to  the  several  hundred 
thousand  residents  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, as  he  battled  during  his  service 
in  the  Senate  for  first-class  citizenship 
for  these  several  hundred  thousand 
American  citizens  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  we  in  Congress  unfortu- 
nately have  kept  as  second-class  citizens 
for  these  many  years. 

It  is  a  shameful  thing,  Mr,  President, 
and  it  is  a  shame  that  ought  to  be  erased 
from  the  ledger  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  Congress  this  year. 

We  have  passed  the  Neely-Morse  home 
rule  bill,  or  the  Morse  home  rule  bill,  as 
it  is  known  now,  in  the  Senate  several 
times,  only  to  have  it  killed  and  embalm- 
ing fluid  injected  into  it  by  the  House 
District  of  Columbia  Committee. 

We  Americans  participate  in  a  great 
deal  of  hypocrisy.  We  do  not  like  to 
face  the  fact  that  we  are  sometimes 
shocking  hypocrites,  and  that  as  a  peo- 
ple we  are  hypocrites  when  it  comes  to 
the  matter  of  providing  freedom  to  all  of 
our  people.  We  do  not  like  it. 
CXI 17 


Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  we 
deny  the  right  of  self-government  in 
municipal  alTairs  to  several  hundred 
thousand  fallow  Americans,  If  anyone 
thinks  that  that  fact  is  not  known  around 
the  world,  lei  him  come  with  me  to  in- 
ternational conferences. 

I  tell  the  Senate  again  today,  as  I  have 
in  the  past,  that  the  denial  of  freedom 
and  rights  of  freedom  bearing  upon  first- 
class  citizenship  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Capital  of  this  Republic,  is 
better  known  in  the  capitals  of  back- 
ward countries  of  the  world  than  in  the 
State  capitals  of  the  50  States  of  the 
United  States. 

As  we  discuss  matters  with  people  in 
international  conferences  anywhere  in 
the  world,  we  do  not  carry  on  our  dis- 
cussion very  long  before  they  raise  the 
question,  "Why  does  not  your  Congress 
give  to  the  citizens  of  the  Capital  of  your 
Nation  the  right  to  govern  themselves?" 

We  can  no  longer  hide  behind  the 
facade  that  under  the  Constitution  Con- 
gress has  certain  prerogatives  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  is  the  ultimate 
source  of  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

That  is  true  of  every  State  legislature 
in  the  50  States  in  respect  to  the  capital 
city  of  each  State. 

The  final  and  ultimate  residue  of  pow- 
er rests  in  the  State  legislature.  The 
Morse  bill  on  home  rule  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  deny  the  ultimate  power  of  Con- 
gress. It  does  seek  to  give  to  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  the  right  to 
govern  themselves. 

Could  it  still  be  true,  even  after  the 
passage  of  the  civil  rights  bill,  that  the 
fact  that  the  population  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  somewhere  between  54 
and  56  percent  Negro  is  the  main  reason 
for  the  denial  of  freedom  to  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Let  Congress  soon  answer  that  question 
for  itself,  for  if  it  continues  to  deny 
home  rule  to  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  it  will  continue  to  be 
charged  around  the  world  as  a  Congress 
that  denies  freedom  to  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  because  a  majority 
of  its  residents  are  colored. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  again  press  for 
action  in  this  session  of  Congress  for  the 
adoption  of  the  home  rule  bill. 

I  am  not  wedded  to  my  bill.  I  shall 
give  consideration  to  any  fair  and 
reasonable  amendment  to  it.  I  shall  sup- 
port any  reasonable  proposal  including 
the  administration's  bill,  if  and  when  it 
will  send  one  to  Congress,  that  seeks  to 
give  to  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  right  to  elect — and  these 
are  minimum  rights — a  mayor,  the  right 
to  elect  a  city  council,  the  right  to  elect 
a  school  board,  the  right  to  govern  them- 
selves under  a  municipal  law  system,  as 
the  citizens  of  any  State,  in  this  instance, 
have  a  similar  right.  That  is  the  issue. 
All  the  alibiing  and  rationalizing  and  ex- 
cusing for  not  doing  it  cannot  be  justified. 

I  discuss  this  subject  more  outside  of 
Washington  than  I  do  in  Washington— 
which  perhaps  may  come  as  a  surprise  to 
Senators  who  listen  to  me  speak  so  often 
on  this  subject.  If  Senators  believe  that 
I  talk  a  great  deal  about  it  in  the  Senate, 


I  talk  a  great  deal  more  about  it  acrc-^s 
the  length  and  breadth  of  America. 

Today  I  repeat  that  only  when  the 
people  at  the  precinct  level  in  the  States 
of  America  make  clear  to  their  politicians 
under  this  Capitol  Dome  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  that  they  wish  full,  first-class  citi- 
zenship delivered  to  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  are  we  going  to  get 
passage  of  a  home  rule  bill. 

I  say  to  State  party  organizations  of 
both  parties  that  here  is  a  job  to  get  busy 
on  if  they  really  wish  to  strengthen 
democratic  proce-ses. 

They  will  remove  the  shameful  blot  on 
the  existing  record  of  this  country  by 
seeing  to  it  that  a  home  rule  bill  is  passed 
this  year  which  is  a  home  rule  bill  in  fact 
and  not  in  name. 


HEALTH  BENEFITS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959,  with 
respect  to  the  contribution  made  by  the 
Government  toward  health  benefit  pro- 
tection for  employees  and  annuitants 
and  members  of  their  families. 

Existing  law  provides  that  the  Gov- 
ernment pay  a  specific  dollar  amoimt  of 
the  cost  of  the  premium,  but  in  no  case 
more  than  50  percent.  The  result  is  that 
the  Government  contribution  equals  50 
percent  of  the  low  option  of  the  least 
expensive  of  the  governmentwide  plans. 
However,  86  percent  of  Federal  em- 
ployees having  health  insurance  have 
chosen  high-option  plans,  costing  ap- 
proximately $23.75  a  month.  Of  this 
amount,  the  Government  contributes 
$6.76  a  month. 

This  bill  would  increase  the  Govern- 
ment contribution  to  approximately 
$10.80  a  month,  but  in  no  case  more  than 
one -half  the  cost.  The  Government 
would  then  be  contributing  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  high 
option. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  271)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959, 
with  respect  to  the  contribution  made  by 
the  Government  toward  health  benefit 
protection  for  employees  and  annuitants 
and  members  of  their  families,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Johnston,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

LIFE  INSURANCE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended. 

This  proposal  would  have  the  follow- 
ing effects: 

First.  It  would  increase  maximum  life 
insurance  coverage  from  S20.000  to 
$27,500. 

Second.  It  would  allow  certain  reem- 
ployed annuitants  to  have  life  insurance 
coverage. 

Third.  It  would  clarify  existing  law 
as  to  the  designation  of  beneficiaries. 
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Pourth.  It  would  increase  the  Govern- 
mwit  contribution  from  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  program. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  272)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  introduced  Dy 
Mr.  Johnston,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  OflSce  and  Civil  Service. 


RETIREMENT 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  improve  the  financing  of 
the  civil  service  retirement  system 
and  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  to  provide  for  retirement  on 
full  annuity  at  age  55  after  30  years  of 
service. 

This  bill  is  urgently  needed.  The  un- 
funded liability  of  the  retirement  fund 
is  now  in  excess  of  $34  billion.  This 
deficiency,  which  threatens  the  stability 
of  the  entire  retirement  system,  stems 
from  inadequate  Government  contribu- 
tions over  the  years  since  the  fund  was 
established;  retirement  liberalizations; 
credit  for  past  service:  and  salary  in- 
creases boosting  retirement  benefits. 

The  unfunded  liability  is  increasing 
by  $1.1  billion  per  year.  By  1972,  unless 
legislative  steps  are  taken,  outgo  will  ex- 
ceed income  and  the  deficit  will  have  to 
be  made  up  out  of  principal.  By  1990, 
the  fund  will  be  exhausted,  requiring  out- 
right appropriations  of  $2  or  $3  billion  a 
year. 

This  bill  would  establish  a  permanent 
supplemental  contribution  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  of  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  the  payroll  of  each  agency,  increasing 
one-half  of  1  percent  each  year  until  a 
supplemental  contribution  of  3 !2  percent 
is  reached  over  a  period  of  7  years.  The 
total  Government  contribution  would 
then  be  10  percent.  The  regular  6V2- 
percent  employee  contribution  would 
continue. 

Further,  this  bill  provides  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  will  reimburse  the 
retirement  fund  for  the  cost  of  crediting 
military  service  for  civil  service  retire- 
ment purposes.  Under  existing  law,  the 
cost  of  crediting  military  service  toward 
civilian  retirement  is  a  drain  on  the  fund. 
This  provision  would  add  to  the  fund 
revenues  approximately  $62  million  the 
first  year,  an  amount  increasing  by  $5 
million  a  year,  and  leveling  off  at  ap- 
proximately $230  million  a  year  after  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

The  provision  permitting  retirement  on 
full  annuity  at  age  55  after  30  years  of 
service  is  a  liberalization  of  the  retire- 
ment system  which  will  benefit  both  the 
Federal  service  and  the  individual  em- 
ployee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  273)  to  improve  the  financ- 
ing of  the  civil  service  retirement  sys- 
tem, and  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  to  provide  for  retirement  on 
full  annuity  at  age  55  after  30  years  cf 
service,  introduced  by  Mr.  Johnston,  was 


received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  SeiTice. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
TO  INTERESTS  IN  CERTAIN  LANDS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference  two 
bills  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ai-my  to  reconvey  to  former  owners, 
lands,  or  interest  in  lands,  not  deemed 
necessary  and  acquired  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  Hartwell  and  Clarks 
Hill  Dam  projects. 

This  legislation  will  enable  landown- 
ers in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  whose 
acreage  was  condemned  for  the  Federal 
projects,  to  buy  their  land  back  from 
the  Government  after  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  has-  armounced  that  certain 
acreage  is  no  longer  necessai-y  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  projects. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Johnston, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  as  follows: 

S.  274.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adjustments  In 
the  lands  or  interests  therein  acqmred  for 
the  Hartwell  Dam  project.  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  by  the  reconveyance  of  certain 
lands  or  interests  therein  to  the  former 
owners  thereof;  and 

S.  275.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adjustments  in 
the  lands  or  interests  therein  acquired  for 
the  Clarks  Hill  Dam  and  Reservoir  project. 
South  Carolina,  by  the  reconveyance  of  cer- 
tain lands  or  interests  therein  to  the  former 
owners   thereof. 


RESIDENCE  FOR  CAPITOL  PAGES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  provide  a  residence  for  congressional 
and  Supreme  Court  pages.  Since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate  many  in- 
stances have  come  to  my  attention  which 
make  it  very  necessary  to  have  such  a 
home  for  these  young  men. 

I  feel  very  keenly  that  it  is  our  duty 
and  moral  obligation  to  establish  a  resi- 
dence board  which  would  properly  super- 
vise these  pages. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Congress  will  see 
fit  to  take  some  action  this  year  on  this 
legislature. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  276)  to  provide  a  residence 
for  congressional  and  Supreme  Court 
pages.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Johnston,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PROPOSED    AMENDMENT    TO    FOR- 
EIGN ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  this  country  are  outraged  by  the 
apparently  approved  wanton  destruction 
of  American  embassies  and  libraries  at 
the  hands  of  mobs  and  rioters  in  foreign 
nations  so  generously  assisted  by  the 
United  States. 

These  assaults  have  done  violence  to 
the  American  sense  of  decency  and  jus- 


tice. The  failure  of  the  constituted  au- 
thorities  of  those  countries  to  take  prei 
cautionary  measures  to  protect  American 
property  transgresses  international  rules 
of  conduct  among  nations. 

I,  therefore,  offer  for  appropriate  ref. 
erence  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  to  eliminate  our  aid  to 
such  countries  for  the  12  months  follow- 
ing the  occurrence  in  which  property  was 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  mob  action  if 
police  or  other  local  authorities  of  the 
host  nation  have  failed  to  take  reason- 
able measures  of  iJrotection. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  278)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  so  as  to  provide 
for  reductions  in  aid  to  countries  in 
which  property  of  the  United  States  is 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  mob  action  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Symington,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


RECONSTRUCTION    AND    IMPROVE- 
MENT OF  THE  ALASKA  HIGHWAY 

Ml'.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  and  my- 
self, I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  which 
would  authorize  the  United  States  to 
cooperate  with  Canada  in  the  recon- 
struction and  improvement  of  the  Alaska 
Highway.  The  legislation  is  identical 
with  the  bill  we  sponsored  in  the  88th 
Congress. 

Both  Senator  Metcalf  and  I  have  felt 
for  some  time  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  take  the  lead  in  encouraging 
our  neighbors  to  the  north  to  look  favor- 
ably on  the  reconstruction  of  this  impor- 
tant highway.  The  Alaska  Highway  pro- 
vides a  very  valuable  link  between  the 
Northwest  and  our  sister  State  of  Alaska. 
To  date  there  is  no  adequate  surface 
transportation  between  Alaska  and  the 
rest  of  the  United  States.  I  recognize 
that  the  major  portion  of  the  highway 
is  on  Canadian  soil;  but  when  the  high- 
way is  completed,  the  United  States  will 
be  a  major  beneficiary. 

In  the  past,  legislative  proposals  simi- 
lar to  the  text  of  this  bill  have  not 
been  acted  upon,  largely  because  of  a 
lack  of  interest  in  Canada  and  its  Prov- 
inces. I  am  now  pleased  to  report  that 
the  situation  is  changing.  In  fact,  the 
Canadian  Government  has  ordered 
studies  to  provide  up-to-date  cost  esti- 
mates for  the  entire  project,  the  sections 
which  need  blacktopping,  reconstruction, 
or  completely  new  construction.  To  date, 
there  is  no  really  accurate  estimate  of 
these  costs. 

Legislators  and  civic  groups  on  both 
sides  of  the  border  are  actively  promot- 
ing the  project.  This  is  the  time  for  the 
United  States  to  express  its  support  and 
interest.  This  can  best  be  done  by  au- 
thorizing our  Federal  Government  to 
participate  in  a  50-50  cooperative  proj- 
ect. 

This  proposal  is  of  sufficient  Interest 
to  the  Northwest,  Alaska,  and  the  entire 
country  to  be  included  on  the  agenda  of 
the  next  meeting  between  President  Lyn- 
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don  Johnson  and  Prime  MiiUster  Lester 

Pearson.  ,.  r       ^.v. 

This  legislative  proposal  was  before  the 
appropriate  departments  and  agencies 
during  the  88th  Congress,  and  I  hope  they 
will  now  be  able  to  expedite  early  and 
favorable  reports  on  this  bill. 

I  send  this  bill  to  the  desk,  and  request 
its  reference  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  first  bill  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  hias  mentioned — 
the  one  to  ask  the  cooperation  of  Canada 
in  connection  with  the  reconstruction 
and  improvement  of  the  Alaskan  high- 
way. In  order  to  show  that  this  prob- 
lem is  one  of  general  interest  to  the 
united  States,  not  merely  of  interest  to 
the  States  along  our  border  with  Canada 
and  to  Alaska,  I  should  like  very  much 
to  join  as  one  of  the  cointroducers  of 
that  measure,  if  I  may  be  permitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  would  be  most 
happy  to  have  that  done;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  done. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  282)  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion, reconstruction,  and  improvement  of 
the  Alaska  highway,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Mansfield  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Met- 
calf), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  en- 
thusiastically join  the  senior  Senator 
from  Montana  tMr.  Mansfield],  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
calf] in  their  proposed  legislation  to 
pave  the  Alaskan  highway. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  highly  de- 
sirable. It  emphasizes  that  Alaska  is  a 
part  of  the  Union  and  deserves  the  same 
assistance  as  the  other  49  States. 

I  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  and  do  everything  that  I  can  to 
assist  in  the  bill's  speedy  enactment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 
OP  1946  TO  ESTABLISH  POLICIES 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  PRODUCTIVE 
CAPITAL  INVESTMENTS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  to 
establish  policies  with  respect  to  pro- 
ductive capital  investments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  is  the  same  capital  budget  bill 
that  I  have  introduced  for  some  years  in 
the  Senate.  We  are  making  progress. 
Last  year  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  interest  in  and  support  for 
this  bill.  I  am  always  somewhat  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  there  need  be 
such  a  lag  between  legislation  against 
which  there  is  no  successful  answer  and 
final  passage  of  legislation.    I  have  not 


heard,  in  the  years  I  have  introduced  the 
bill,  one  single  argument  of  merit  in  op- 
position to  the  setting  up  of  a  capital 
budget. 

The  only  way  we  can  tell  the  American 
people  factually  what  the  fiscal  status  of 
the  Government  is  is  to  establish  a  capi- 
tal budget.  It  happens  to  be  the  ac- 
comiting  system  of  any  business  of  size 
in  our  Republic. 

I  sincerely  hope  this  bill  will  be 
passed  not  only  by  the  Senate  but  by  the 
House  as  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  285)  to  amend  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  to  establish  poli- 
cies with  respect  to  productive  capital 
investments  of  the  Goverrmient,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Morse,  was  received,  read 
t\vice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Goverrmient  Operations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  285 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Employment  Act 
Amendments  of  1961." 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Employment  Act 
Of  1946  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  after 
the  section  number  and  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  subsection : 

"(b)  To  assistant  in  achieving  these  ob- 
jectives it  is  the  further  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  (1)  to  distinguish  be- 
tween Its  operating  expenditures  and  capital 
investments,  (2)  to  exclude  certain  pro- 
ductive capital  investments  from  the  public 
debt,  and  (3)  to  retire  the  public  debt." 

FUNCTIONS  OF  COUNCIL   OF  ECONOMIC   ADVISERS 

Sec.  3.  Section  4(c)  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  the  duties  and  fixnctions  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers)  is  amended  by  changing 
the  designation  of  paragraph  (5)  to  (6)  and 
inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  a  new  para- 
graph  (5)   to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  to  evaluate  each  year  the  Federal 
budgetary  situation  as  related  to  the  pro- 
spective gross  national  product  and  other 
economic  indicators  and  needs,  and  to  rec- 
ommend, for  Inclusion  in  the  Economic  Re- 
port, a  minimum  and  maximum  program  of 
proposed  capital  Investments,  Including,  on 
a  segregated  basis,  productive  capital  invest- 
ments for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  a  six-year 
projection  of  such  proposed  Investments;". 
capital  budget 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Such  Act  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  In  transmitting  to  Congress  the 
estimates  called  for  in  section  201  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921,  as  amend- 
ed, the  President  shall  also — 

"(1)  to  the  extent  and  In  such  detail  as 
he  shall  designate  by  Executive  order  (and  so 
far  as  practicable  consistent  wltli  the  prac- 
tices of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service)  dis- 
tinguish between  operating  expenditures  and 
capital  investments  of  the  Government,  and 
further  set  forth  the  productive  capital  In- 
vestments, including  mortgage  loans,  which 
have  a  useful  economic  life  of  more  than  ten 
years  and  which  are  revenue  producing  or 
self-Uquldatlng  In  nature; 

"(2)  advise  the  Congress  as  to  the  progress 
made  In  identifying  and  computing  capital 


Investments  and  more  particularly  such  pro- 
ductive capital  Investments;  and  In  com- 
puting the  public  debt  exclude  therefrom  an 
amount  equal  to  such  productive  capital  in- 
vestments; 

"(3)  advise  the  Congress  as  to  a  minimum 
and  maximum  program  of  proposed  capital 
investments,  including,  on  a  segregated  basis, 
productive  capital  Investments  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  and  a  six-year  projection  of  such 
proposed  Investments;  and 

"(4)  advise  the  Congress  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  public  debt  as  computed  in  accordance 
with  this  section  and  of  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  budgetary  program  upon  the  retire- 
ment of  the  public  debt. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  obligations  Issued  to 
finance  productive  capital  investments  shall 
not  be  considered  a  part  of  the  public  debt 
for  the  purpose  of  limitations  on  the  public 
debt  contained  In  section  21  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  each  budget 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
1921,  as  amenfled,  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

APPLICATION    OF   GOVERNMEa^T    CORPORATION 
CONTROL    ACT 

Sec  5.  The  provisions  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act.  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  budgets,  reporting,  auditing,  and 
accounting,  shall  apply  to  the  functions  ex- 
ercised by  any  officer  or  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment proposing  the  Investment  of  Federal 
bond  proceeds  In  productive  capital,  to  the 
same  extent  as  applicable  to  wholly  owned 
Government  corporations. 


FILING  OF  FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 
STATEMENTS  BY  MEMBERS  OF 
CONGRESS  AND  CERTAIN  OFFI- 
CERS AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  another  bill,  which  I  have 
introduced  in  various  forms,  but  without 
great  modifications,  from  year  to  year 
since  1946.  I  received  a  vote  on  it  last 
year.  I  had  to  use  it  as  a  rider  to  another 
bill,  a  legislative  practice  which  I  am 
not  enthusiastic  about,  but  at  least  I  got 
a  vote  on  it.  I  received  25  votes  for  it. 
I  have  been  around  here  long  enough  to 
realize  that  when  one  starts  getting  25 
votes  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  the  op- 
ponents had  better  take  note. 

This  is  a  bill  to  require  Members  of 
Congress,  certain  employees  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  certain  officials  to  file 
statements  setting  forth  the  value  of 
their  assets  and  their  dealings  in  other 
securities  and  commodities. 

This  is  the  old  bewhiskered  Morse  pub- 
lic disclosure  bill.  Since  I  first  offered 
this  proposal  in  1946. 1  have  been  a  suc- 
cessful evangelist,  because  I  have  made 
some  converts  in  the  Senate.  So  en- 
thusiastic are  they  for  the  purposes  of 
this  bill  that  they  are  introducing  their 
own  bills  in  various  forms.  It  delights 
me.  I  have  no  pride  of  authorship. 
When  a  bill  embodies  the  principle  I  am 
for,  I  do  not  care  whose  name  it  carries. 
But  in  order  to  encourage  them  again  to 
introducf^  their  bills  or  join  in  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  this  bill.  I  am  introducing 
it  today,  and  ask  that  it  lie  on  the  desk 
for  1  week,  and  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
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referred :  and,  without  objection,  will  lie 
on  the  desk  as  requested. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say,  on  the  merits  of  the  bill,  that  one 
argument  that  is  made  by  some  of  my 
political  colleagues  is  that  the  bill  inter- 
feres with  their  right  of  privacy.  They  do 
not  have  any  right  of  privacy.  Once  they 
offer  themselves  for  public  office,  so  far  as 
any  rights  of  theirs  are  concerned,  the 
public  has  the  right  to  full  knowledge  of 
their  financial  transactions. 

If  they  do  not  wish  to  disclose  the 
sources  and  amounts  of  their  income,  for 
the  voter  to  pass  his  or  her  value  judg- 
ment on  them,  they  do  not  have  to  run 
for  office.  No  one  is  imposing  the  ofBce 
on  them.    They  seek  it. 

In  a  democracy,  as  I  have  been  heard 
to  say  so  many  times  in  support  of  the 
bill,  there  is  no  substitute  for  full  public 
disclosure  of  the  public's  business.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  public  to  know  the 
sources  and  amounts  of  income  of  the 
representatives  who  sit  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  cast 
votes  on  legislation. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
know  the  great  concern  that  I  developed 
before  I  introduced  this  bill  in  the  first 
place,  when  it  became  a  matter  of  public 
knowledge  that  a  member  of  a  Senate 
committee  was  making  use  of  certain 
confidential  information  he  had  in  re- 
gard to  secm-ities,  growing  out  of  his 
position  in  the  Senate. 

I  said  then  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  the  public  is  entitled  to  know  the 
financial  dealings  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and.  for  that  matter,  of  all  the 
other  public  officials  who  are  covered  by 
the  bill. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  (S.  286)  to  require  Members 
of  Congress,  certain  other  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States,  and  cer- 
tain officials  of  political  parties  to  file 
statements  disclosing  the  amount  and 
sources  of  their  incomes,  the  value  of 
their  assets,  and  their  dealings  in  secu- 
rities and   commodities,  introduced   by 
Mr.  Morse,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  286 
Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  tht   United  States  of 
America   in   Congress  assembled,  That   each 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives    (including    each    Delegate    and 
Resident    Commissioner);    each    officer    and 
employee  of  the  United  States  who  (1 )   re- 
ceives a  salary  at  a  rate  of  $10,000  or  more 
per  annum  or  (2)   holds  a  position  of  grade 
GS-15  or  above,  and  each  officer  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  rank  of  colonel,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, and  above:    and  each  member,  chair- 
man, or  other  officer  of  the  national  commit- 
tee of  a  political  party  shall  file  annually 
with  the  Comptroller  General  a  report  con- 
taining a  full  and  complete  statement  of — 
(1)   the  amount  and  resources  of  all  in- 
come and  gifts  (of  $100  or  more  in  money  or 
value,  or  in  the  case  of  multiple  gifts  from 
one    person,    aggregating    $100    or    more    In 
money  or  value)  received  by  him  or  any  per- 
son on  his  behalf  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year; 


(2)  the  value  of  each  asset  held  by  or  en- 
trusted to  him  or  by  or  to  him  and  any  other 
person  and  the  amount  of  each  liability 
owed  by  him,  or  by  him  together  with  any 
other  person  as  of  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year;  and 

(3)  the  amount  and  source  of  all  contribu- 
tions during  the  preceding  calendar  year  to 
any  person  who  received  anything  of  value 
on  his  behalf  or  subject  to  his  direction  or 
control  or  who,  with  his  acquiescence,  makes 
payments  for  any  liability  or  expense  in- 
curred by  him. 

Sec.  2.  Each  person  required  by  the  first 
section  to  file  reports  shall,  in  addition,  file 
semiannually  with  the  Comptroller  General 
a  report  containing  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  all  dealings  in  securities  or 
commodities  by  him,  or  by  any  person  acting 
on  his  behalf  or  pursuant  to  his  direction, 
during  the  preceding  six-month  period. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  reports  required  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  filed  not  later 
than  March  31  of  each  year;  and  the  reports 
required  by  section  2  shall  be  filed  not  later 
than  July  31  of  each  year  for  the  six-month 
period  ending  June  30  of  such  year,  and  not 
later  than  January  31  of  each  year  for  the 
six-month  period  ending  December  31  of  the 
preceding  year. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  person  required  to 
file  reports  under  this  Act  whose  service 
terminates  prior  to  the  date  prescribed  by 
subsection  (a)  as  the  date  for  filing  any 
report,  such  report  shall  be  filed  on  the  last 
day  of  such  person's  service,  or  on  such  later 
date,  not  more  than  three  months  after  the 
termination  of  such  service,  as  the  Comp- 
troller General  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  4.  The  reports  required  by  this  Act 
shall  be  in  such  form  and  detail  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  prescribe.  The 
Comptroller  General  may  provide  for  the 
grouping  of  items  of  Income,  sources  of  in- 
come, assets,  liabilities,  and  dealings  in  secu- 
rities or  commodities,  when  separate  itemiza- 
tion is  not  feasible  or  not  necessary  for  an 
accurate  disclosure  of  a  person's  income,  net 
worth,  or  dealings  in  securities,  and  com- 
modities. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  who  willfully  fails  to 
file  a  report  required  by  this  Act  or  who 
willfully  and  knowingly  files  a  false  report 
shall  be  fined  $2,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
Sec.  6.  (a)  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "income"  means  gross  in- 
come as  defined  in  section  22(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

(2)  The  term  "security"  means  security  as 
defined  in  section  2  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933,  as  amended  (U.S.C.,  title  15,  sec. 
77b). 

(3)  The  term  "commodity"  means  com- 
modity as  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (U.S.C, 
title  7.  sec.  2). 

(4)  The  term  "dealings  in  securities  or 
commodities"  means  any  acquisition,  hold- 
ing, withholding,  use,  transfer,  disposition,  or 
other  transaction  involving  any  seciurity  or 
commodity. 

(5)  The  term  "person"  Includes  an  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  trust,  estate,  association, 
corporation,  or  society. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  any  report  re- 
quired by  this  Act,  a  person  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  Member  of  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives,  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  and  of  the  armed 
services  as  described  in  the  first  section  of 
this  Act,  or  a  member,  chairman,  or  other 
officer  of  the  national  committee  of  a  po- 
litical party.  If  he  served  (with  or  without 
compensation)  in  any  such  position  during 
the  period  to  be  covered  by  such  report,  not- 
withstanding that  his  service  may  have 
terminated  prior  to  December  31  of  such 
calendar  year. 

Sec.  7.  The  Comptroller  General  shall  have 
authority  to  issue,  reissue,  and  amend  rules 


and  regulations  governing  the  publication  of 
reports,  or  any  part  of  them.  He  shall  pre- 
scribe fees  to  cover  the  cost  of  reproduction 
In  formulating  such  rules  and  regulations 
he  shall  seek  to  maximize  the  availability  of 
reports  for  purposes  of  informing  the  public 
and  agencies  and  officials  of  the  Federal  and 
local  governments,  and  to  minimize  use  of 
such  records  for  private  purposes. 


FELLOWSHIPS   FOR   GRADUATE 
STUDY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
LMr.  Yarborough]  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  the  fel- 
lowship bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  lie  at  the  desk  until  the  close 
of  business  January  12,  1965,  to  permit 
as  many  other  Senators  as  may  wish  to 
do  so  to  join  with  us  in  cosponsoring  the 
bill.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  It  will 
remain  at  the  desk  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  and  will  be  printed 
as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  287)  to  provide  fellowships 
for  graduate  study  leading  to  a  masters 
degree  for  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Morse  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fellowships  for 
Teachers  Act  of  1965". 

fellowships  authorized 
Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
missioner") is  authorized  to  award  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  not  to  exceed 
twenty  five  thousand  fellowships  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  thirty  thou- 
sand fellowships  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  thirty  five -thousand  fel- 
lowships for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968.  Fellowships,  awarded  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  for  graduate 
study  leading  to  a  master's  or  equivalent  de- 
gree in  the  field  of  education  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  in  elementary  or  secondary 
schools.  Such  fellowships  may  also  be 
awarded  in  fields  ancillary  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education  such  as  library  science, 
school  social  work,  guidance  and  counseling, 
educational  media,  special  education  for 
handicapped  children,  and  other  fields  hav- 
ing the  purpose  of  assisting  or  Improving 
elementary  or  secondary  education,  or  both. 
Such  fellowships  shall  be  awarded  for  such 
periods  aa  the  Commissioner  may  determine 
but  not  to  exceed  two  academic  years. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  number  of  fellow- 
ships authorized  to  be  awarded  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  Commissioner  is 
authorized  to  award  fellowships  equal  to  the 
number  previously  awarded  during  any  fiscal 
year  under  this  Act  but  vacated  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  period  for  which  they  were 
awarded;  except  that  each  fellowship 
awarded  under  this  subsection  shall  be  for 
such  period  of  study,  not  in  excess  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  period  for  which  the  fellow- 
.shlp  which  It  replaces  was  awarded,  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine. 
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FELLOWSHIPS  FOR  RECENT  GRADUATES 

SEC.  3.  One-half  the  number  of  fellow- 
ships tmder  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  any 
"^cal  year  shall  be  awarded  by  the  Commis- 
sioner to  persons  recommended  to  the  Com- 
missioner for  such  fellowships  by  institutions 
of  higher  education.  An  institution  of 
higher  education  may  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  recommend  any  individual  who 
has  received  a  bachelor's  degree  with  high 
standing  from  such  institution,  except  that 
such  recommendation  shall  be  made  not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  awarding  of  such 
degree. 

FELLOWSHIPS  FOR  EXPERIENCED  TEACHERS 

Sec  4.  The  remaining  half  of  the  number 
of  fellowships  awarded  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
awarded  by  the  Commissioner  to  persons 
with  at  least  eight  academic  years  of  ex- 
perience teaching  in  an  elementary  or  second- 
ary school,  who  are  recommended  to  the 
Commissioner  for  such  fellowships  by  local 
educational  agencies.  A  local  educational 
agency  may  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
recommend  any  such  person  who  is  teaching 
in  such  agency's  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  uix)n  condition  that  such  agency 
agree  to  rehire  such  Individual  upon  his 
completing  the  course  of  study  under  such 
fellowship. 

FELLOWSHIPS  IN  ANCILLARY  FIELDS 

Sec  5.  Not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
fellowshl))s  awarded  under  sectioHS  3  and  4 
shall  be  awarded  to  persons  for  graduate 
work  in  fields  ancillary  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  as  defined  in  section  2. 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  FELLOWSHIPS 

Sec.  6.  In  awarding  fellowships  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  the  Commissioner  shall 
endeavor  to  provide  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  such  fellowships  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, except  that  to  the  extent  he  deems 
proper  In  the  national  Interest,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  give  preference  in  such  awards 
to  persons  already  serving,  or  who  intend  to 
serve,  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools  in 
low-income  rural  or  metropolitan  areas. 

STIPENDS 

Sec  7.  (a)  Each  person  awarded  a  fellow- 
ship under  the  provisions  of  section  3  shall 
receive  a  stipend  of  $2,000  for  the  first 
academic  year  of  study  and  $2,200  for  the 
second  such  year.  Each  person  awarded  a 
fellowship  under  the  provisions  of  section  3 
shall  receive  a  stipend  of  $4,800  for  each 
academic  year  of  study.  In  both  crises  an 
additional  amount  of  $400  for  each  such 
academic  year  of  study  shall  be  paid  to  each 
such  person  on  account  of  each  of  his  de- 
pendents. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  amount  paid  to 
persons  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  there 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Institution  of  higher 
education  at  which  each  such  person  is  pur- 
suing his  course  of  study,  $2,500  per  academic 
year  in  the  case  of  a  person  receiving  a  fellow- 
ship pursuant  to  section  3  and  $5,000  per 
academic  year  in  the  case  of  a  person  receiv- 
ing a  fellowship  pursuant  t-o  section  4. 
Amounts  paid  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  less  any  amount  charged  any  such 
person  for  tuition. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  reimburse  any 
person  awarded  a  fellowship  pursuant  to  this 
Act  for  actual  and  necessary  traveling  ex- 
penses of  such  person  and  his  dependents 
from  his  ordinary  place  of  residence  to  the 
Institution  of  higher  education  where  he  will 
pursue  his  studies  under  such  fellowship,  and 
to  return  to  such  residence. 

LIMITATION  ■ 

Sec.  8.  No  fellowship  shall  be  awarded 
under  this  Act  for  study  at  a  school  or  de- 
partment of  divinity.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  "school  or  department 
of  divinity"  means  an  institution  or  depart- 
ment   or    branch   of    an   Institution,   whose 


program  is  specifically  for  the  education  of 
students  to  prepare  them  to  become  minis- 
ters of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some  other 
religious  vocation  or  to  prepare  them  to 
teach  theological  subjects. 

FELLOWSHIP  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  9.  A  person  awarded  a  fellowship  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  continue  to 
receive  the  payments  provided  In  section  7(a) 
only  during  such  periods  as  the  Commis- 
sioner finds  that  he  is  maintaining  satisfac- 
tory proficiency  In,  and  devoting  essentially 
full  time  to,  study  or  research  in  the  field 
In  which  such  fellowship  was  awarded,  In 
an  institution  of  higher  education,  and  is  not 
engaging  in  gainful  employment  other  than 
part-time  employment  by  such  Institution  In 
teaching,  research,  or  similar  activities,  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

federal  control  not  AUTHORIZED 

Sec  11.  No  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  shall,  under 
authority  of  this  Act,  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over,  or  impose  any 
requirements  or  conditions  with  respect  to, 
the  personnel,  curriculum,  methods  of  in- 
struction, or  administration  of  any  educa- 
tional institution. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  12.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Canal  Zone,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

(2 )  The  term  "Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" means  an  educational  Institution  In 
any  State  which  (1)  admits  as  regular  stu- 
dents only  persons  having  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  a  school  providing  second- 
ary education,  or  the  recognized  equivalent 
of  "such  a  certificate,  (2)  Is  legally  authorized 
within  such  State  to  provide  a  program  of 
education  beyond  secondary  education,  (3) 
provides  an  educational  program  for  which  It 
awards  a  bachelor's  degree,  (4)  Is  a  public 
or  other  nonprofit  Institution,  and  (5)  Is  ac- 
credited by  a  nationally  recognized  accredit- 
ing agency  or  association  or,  if  not  so  ac- 
credited, is  an  Institution  whose  credits  are 
accepted,  on  transfer,  by  not  less  than  three 
Institutions  which  are  so  accredited,  for 
credit  on  the  same  basis  as  If  transferred  from 
an  institution  so  accredited. 

(3)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having  ad- 
ministrative control  and  direction  of  public 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  In  a  city, 
county,  township,  school  district,  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  in  a  State,  or  any  other  pri- 
vate nonprofit  institution  or  agency  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  an 
elementary  or  secondary  school. 


EDUCATION  LEGISLATION- 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  new 
year  period  is  one  in  which  we  tradi- 
tionally cast  up  our  accounts  to  see 
where  we  stand.  At  the  outset  of  a  new 
Congress  especially,  it  is  important  to 
learn  how  far  along  we  are  in  meeting 
the  goals  we  had  previously  set.  so  that 
we  may  chart  anew  the  course  we  should 
follow.  This  I  propose  to  do  briefly  for 
educational  legislation  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress as  a  preface  to  the  introduction 
of  bills  on  educational  assistance  on 
which  I  hope  to  schedule  early  hearings. 

The  omnibus  education  bill  of  the  last 
Congress,  S.  580,  contained  24  separate 


programs  covering  the  full  spectrum  of 
our  educational  system  from  the  first 
grade  through  postdoctoral  research. 
Twenty  of  the  24  proposals  were  sub- 
stantially enacted.  In  the  case  of  some 
of  the  proposals  notably  in  the  field  of 
vocational  education  and  in  the  broad- 
ening of  the  scope  and  content  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  the 
Congress  exceeded  the  expectations  of 
the  administration.  Roughly  80  per- 
cent of  the  Kennedy  program  became 
law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  an  article 
prepared  by  the  Office  of  Education  en- 
titled "Milestones  in  Education,"  which 
documents  in  detail  the  point  I  make. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  w-hile  this 
record  is  one  in  which  we  can  take  some 
measure  of  quiet  satisfaction,  candor 
compels  me  to  say  that  there  were  areas, 
and  among  them  the  most  important,  in 
which  we  did  not  measure  up  to  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  American  people,  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  our 
children,  and  especially  to  the  young 
men  and  women  who  are  engaged  in 
learning  at  every  level. 

We  did  not  provide  the  full  measure 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  to  supple- 
ment State  and  local  effort,  needed  for  a 
prosperous  and  healthy  America  in  the 
last  third  of  this  century. 

There  are  three  main  areas  where  Fed- 
eral financial  supplementation  can  use- 
fully be  given  to  our  public  educational 
system.  These  are  first,  grants  for  phys- 
ical facilities  construction  and  equip- 
ment purchase;  second,  money  to  bear 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  our  school  systems;  and 
third,  financial  incentives  to  bring  into 
the  teaching  profession  young  men  and 
women  of  high  potential  achievement, 
and  to  help  those  already  engaged  in 
teaching  to  improve,  through  training, 
their  professional  skills,  techniques,  and 
abilities. 

As  chairman  of  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  I  shall  welcome 
the  recommendations  of  the  administra- 
tion which  will  accompany  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  education,  and  I  pledge 
to  the  Senate  that  early  and  careful  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  each  program 
proposed,  so  that  the  Senate  can  vote 
upon  each  of  them  in  the  lifetime  of  this 
Congress.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  legis- 
lation proposed  by  the  administration 
will  cover  the  unfinished  business  of  the 
88th  Congress,  in  such  areas  as,  first, 
student  loan  guarantees,  which  although 
reported  from  committee,  did  not  pass 
the  Congress;  and  second,  the  general 
university  extension  proposal  which,  al- 
though it  had  previously  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, remained  unenacted  at  the  close  of 
the  88th  Congress. 

I  am  confident  that  proposals  to  im- 
prove the  educational  quality  of  our  pub- 
lic school  system  by  providing  Federal 
grants  to  bring  aid  where  it  is  needed 
most,  in  our  rural  and  urban  poverty 
areas,  will  be  included. 
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I  am.  however,  today  reintroducing  a 
measure  upon  which  the  Education  Sub- 
committee held  hearings  last  July,  S. 
2528,  which  is  directed  to  this  goal 
through  the  addition  of  more  categories 
of  children  upon  which  to  base  impacted 
area  payments,  so  that  full  information 
can  be  developed  during  the  hearings 
this  session  as  to  the  most  practicable 
method  which  should  be  followed  in 
achieving  the  desired  objective. 

I  am  also  reintroducing  S.  2725,  of  the 
88th  Congress,  which  concerns  the  pro- 
vision of  financial  aid  to  school  districts 
adversely  affected  by  major  disasters. 
The  Christmas  week  toll  of  property 
damage  in  our  Western  States  has  con- 
vinced me  that  such  legislation  deserves 
careful  and.  I  hope,  favorable 
consideration. 

The  third  measure  I  shall  introduce 
today  should  be  of  major  intei-est  to  all 
who  are  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
recruitment  and  training  of  our  teachers 
in  all  of  our  schools.  It  is  a  fellowship 
bill  for  both,  prospective  teachers  re- 
gardless of  the  field  of  their  undergrad- 
uate training,  and,  for  those  who  are 
already  teaching  but  who  are  recom- 
mended by  their  school  systems  for  fur- 
ther graduate  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  outline  of  the  bill,  a  memo- 
randum of  the  consonance  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  with  the  November  1,  1964, 
White  House  Policy  Paper  on  Education, 
and  the  policy  paper  itself,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  outline, 
memorandiun  and  paper  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  P.ecord,  as  follows: 

Outline  of  Teachers  Fellowship  Bill 

Testimony  taken  in  connection  with  the 
omnibus  education  bill.  S.  580  of  the  88th 
Congress,  and  S.  2826.  the  improvement  of 
education  quality,  of  the  87th  Congress,  indi- 
cates that  there  may  be  merit  in  establishing 
a  new  federally  supported  program  of  teacher 
training  at  the  graduate  level. 

Such  legislation  might  either  (a)  be 
drafted  as  a  new  section  to  title  IV  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  or  (ta)  be  in- 
troduced as  a  clean  bill  conferring  additional 
responsibility  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation. Since  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  has  so  recently  been  extensively 
amended,  the  latter  procedure  is  recom- 
mended. 

Briefly,  under  the  proposed  bill  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  would  be  empowered 
to  establish  for  fiscal  year  1966,  25,000,  for 
fiscal  year  1967,  30,000,  and  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  35,000  1-  and  2-year  fellowships  to 
be  held  at  Institutions  of  higher  education 
offering  the  master's  degree  in  the  field  of 
education  or  similar  first  professional  de- 
grees in  closely  related  fields,  such  as  library 
science,  school  social  work,  guidance  and 
counseling,  and  the  education  of  the  handi- 
capped child. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  fellowships  could  be 
held  by  young  men  and  women  who  have  re- 
ceived a  bachelor's  degree  with  high  stand- 
ing regardless  of  the  field  of  undergraduate 
preparation  who  are  recommended  by  their 
undergraduate  institution  for  such  a  mas- 
ter's program.  These  fellowships  should  be 
parallel  to  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  title  IV  fellowships:  e.g.,  carrying  a  sti- 
pend of  S2,000  per  annum  for  the  first  year 
which  would  rise  to  $2,200  in  the  second 
year. 

Such  fellowships,  as  In  the  title  IV  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  program,  would 
be  accompanied  by  a  $2,500  grant  to  the  in- 


stitution In  which  the  graduate  work  is 
taken,  to  enable  the  institution  to  improve 
its  graduate  curriculum  offerings  to  such 
graduate  students.  The  award  language, 
however,  should  contain  the  standard  clause 
of  the  present  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  which  states  In  effect,  that  any  tuition 
or  fees  charged  to  the  fellow  would  be  offset 
by  a  corresponding  reduction  In  the  flat 
grant  made  to  the  institution. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  fellowships  authorized 
would  be  reserved  for  teachers  with  8  or 
more  years  experience  as  teachers  in  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools.  These  awards 
would  be  made  by  the  Commissioner  on  the 
basis  of  recommendations  received  by  him 
from  local  school  authorities  proposing  can- 
didates from  their  systems.  Such  fellowships 
should  be  funded  in  view  of  the  maturity  and 
financial  commitments  of  the  candidates  at 
not  less  than  S4,800  per  annum  plus  $400 
for  each  dependent  and  should  be  awarded 
only  to  those  recommended  teachers  who  arc 
placed  on  leave  of  absence  with  return 
rights  to  the  system  from  which  they  were 
selected. 

These  fellowships,  since  they  may  involve 
expansion  of  existing  graduate  programs 
which  are  designated  primarily  for  students 
without  field  teaching  experience,  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  flat  grant  to  the  In- 
stitution of  $5,000  per  fellow  to  encourage 
program  improvement.  It  is  anticipated 
that  most  of  the  experienced  teachers  since 
they  are  presumably  certificated,  would  wish 
training  in  subject  matter  areas  of  con- 
centrations such  as  are  to  be  found  in  many 
master  of  arts  in  teaching  degree  programs, 
notably  at  Harvard  and  Duke  among  others. 

Language  should  be  included  to  pay  for 
the  travel  expenses  of  the  selected  candidate 
and  his  dependents  from  the  home  com- 
munity of  the  school  system  from  which  he 
was  selected  to  the  institution  which  has 
accepted  him  for  training  and  for  his  re- 
turn upon  completion  of  training.  Lan- 
guage should  also  be  included  permitting  the 
Commissioner  to  reaward  lapsed  fellowships 
in  both  categories. 

In  awarding  both  types  of  fellowships  the 
Commissioner  should  seek  for  an  equitable 
geographic  selection  and  distribution  of  the 
fellowships  but  should  accord  special  con- 
sideration to  those  teachers  or  prospective 
teachers  who  are  serving  or  who  intend  to 
serve  in  areas  of  rural  poverty  or  in  the  low 
income  areas  of  metropolitan  school  systems. 

Twenty  percent  of  the  fellowships  in  each 
category  should  be  reserved  for  individuals 
seeking  the  first  professional  degree  in  tne 
ancillary  educational  fields,  including  but 
not  restricted  to,  library  services,  school 
social  work,  guidance  and  counseling,  and 
special  education  for  the  physically,  mental- 
ly, and  emotionally  handicapped  child. 

Consonance  of  Fellowship  Proposal  With 
White  House  Policy  Paper  on  Education 

On  November  1,  1964,  the  White  House 
released  a  policy  paper  on  education  which  is 
reproduced  as  attachment  A.  The  proposed 
bill  would  seek  to  meet  the  five  purposes  out- 
lined in  that  statement.  The  policy  paper 
states:  "First,  we  must  broaden  and  improve 
the  quality  of  our  school  base.  We  will  need 
a  minimum  of  nearly  400.000  new  classrooms 
in  our  public  schools  during  the  next  5 
years  to  eliminate  overcrowding  and  replace 
those  teachers  who  retire  or  resign — and  we 
need  to  increase  incentives  so  that  our  best 
people  will  be  attracted  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. But  most  of  all  we  must  provide  a 
good  education  for  every  boy  and  girl — no 
matter  where  he  lives." 

The  draft  bill  will  provide  a  recruitment 
incentive  to  the  above  average  under- 
graduate (regardless  of  his  field  of  academic 
preparation)  to  enter  the  teaching  field 
through  the  provision  of  a  prestige  financing 
of  his  professional  training.    Currently,  lees 


than  one-fourth  of  our  Nation's  teachers  hold 
the  master's  degree  or  higher  degree.  Enact- 
ment of  this  program  would  provide  the 
financing  of  45,000  new  teachers  within  tlie' 
3-year  period  of  the  bill  or  80,000  new  teach- 
ers within  5  years  if  a  further  2-year  exten- 
sion were  to  be  granted,  while  simultaneously 
providing  refresher  professional  training  to 
an  additional  45,000  to  80,000  experienced 
teachers.  The  impact  of  such  a  program 
upon  the  quality  of  education  in  the  Amerl- 
can  school  system  should  become  apparent 
shortly  after  the  inception  of  the  program 
and  its  cumulative  effect  after  a  decade  of 
use  would  be  of  massive  proportions. 

The  second  point  in  the  policy  statement 
indicates  the  importance  of  concentrating 
of  teaching  resources  in  urban  slums  and 
poor  rural  areas.  The  bill  meets  this 
criterion  through  the  special  consideration 
accorded  in  it  to  those  who  teach  or  intend 
to  teach  in  just  such  areas. 

The  third  goal  outlined  in  the  President's 
statement  Is  the  expan.-sion  and  enrichment 
of  our  colleges.  Through  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion allov/ances  which  accompany  the  fellow- 
ships, the  financial  resources  available  to  the 
graduate  education  centers  to  improve  their 
offerings  would  be  enhanced  In  the  first  3 
years  of  the  program  by  more  than  $300  mil- 
lion. Since  there  are  some  800  to  900  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  which  offer 
graduate  programs  in  education  and  thus 
presumably  could  qualify,  sums  in  excess 
of  $300,000  each  for  the  improvement  of 
graduate  training  programs  arc  made  avail- 
able. 

Tlie  fourth  point  recognized  by  the 
President  is  that  education  is  a  lifelong 
process.  The  draft  bill  is  consonant  with  this 
objective  in  that  it  provides  at  a  critical 
point  in  a  teaclier's  career  an  opportunity 
for  significant  retraining  which  would  be  of 
continuing  professional  value  for  the  balance 
of   the  individual's  professional  career. 

The  fifth  yardstick  in  the  presidential  pro- 
gram is  the  strengthening  of  State  and  com- 
munity education  systems  respecting  our  tra- 
dition that  control  of  our  schools  remain 
at  the  local  level.  The  program  set  forth  in 
the  draft  bill  measures  tip  fully  to  this 
standard.  The  changes  and  improvements 
in  both  the  graduate  centers  and  the  local 
school  systems  which  would  follow  upon  the 
operation  of  the  program  would  be  guaran- 
teed by  those  most  closely  concerned.  The 
Federal  Government's  role  is  in  making  such 
changes  as  the  collegiate  and  local  systems 
wish  to  have  occur,  financially  possible.  No 
direction  as  to  course  content  would  be  given, 
but  the  dynamics  of  the  marketplace  in 
training  should  lead  most  condidates  to  try 
to  enter  the  schools  they  perceive  as  best 
suited  to  provide  the  training  they  wish 
to  take. 

Essentially,  the  draft  proposal  recognizes 
the  advances  wiiich  have  been  made  in  pilot 
and  demonstration  programs  carried  on  at 
institutions  such  as  Harvard  University  and 
Duke  University  and  generalizes  upon  the 
success  of  those  programs.  The  proposal  is 
complementary  to  the  existing  fellowship 
proposals  but  it  does  not  overlap  nor  sup- 
plant them,  since  the  objective  of  the 
instant  fellowship  program  is  the  attainment 
for  ever  increasing  numbers  of  teachers  of  a 
working  not  a  research  degree. 

Commissioner  Keppel,  wlien  a  denn  at 
Harvard,  recognized  the  importance  of 
strengthening  the  recruitment  procedures  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  through 
Improved  standards  of  selection  of  candi- 
dates for  teaching  positions.  If  enacted,  the 
proposed  bill  should  provide  material  in- 
ducements to  those  individuals  who  desire 
to  teach,  but  for  whom  the  financial  barrier 
of  advanced  training  in  the  p.ast  has  .acted 
as  a  deterrent. 

Comments  have  been  made  by  nationally 
recognized  educators  such  as  Dr.  Conant,  at- 
tacking the  present  systems  of  teacher  certi- 
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fication  through  claims  that -such  procedures 
act  as  barriers  to  the  undergraduate  whose 
bachelor's  degree  is  in  the  field  of  liberal  arts. 
The  selection  procedures  for  the  able  under- 
graduate student  envisaged  by  the  draft  bill 
should  go  far  to  bringing  into  the  teaching 
mainstream  a  significant  number  of  young 
men  and  women  whose  undergraduate  prepa- 
ration has  been  broad  and  whose  professional 
preparation  through  this  program  will  be 
thorough. 

One  aspect  of  the  proposal  deserves  par- 
ticular attention  and  that  is  the  effect  upon 
the  graduate  institution  of  a  student  body 
mixture  such  as  is  here  proposed.  The  ma- 
ture teacher  in  the  graduate  learning  situa- 
tion should  be  able  to  bring  to  his  class- 
mates and  to  the  instructing  faculty,  in- 
sights based  upon  experience  which  could 
prove  invaluable  in  modifying  and  reform- 
ing the  graduate  training  curriculum. 

As  important,  however,  as  this  contribution 
is  it  is  overweighted  by  the  greater  contri- 
bution that  the  mature  master's  candidate 
who  has  taught  will  be  able  to  make  to  his 
colleagues  in  the  form  of  a  personification 
of  those  value  systems  which  are  held  by 
teachers  who  in  the  regular  practice  of  their 
profession,  are  regarded  by  their  supervisors 
and  their  colleagues  as  being  of  superior 
ability.  Conversely,  the  mature  teacher 
should  find  the  intellectual  challenge  posed 
by  the  bachelor  candidates  highly  stimulat- 
ing. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  the  response  from 
local  school  systems  in  supplying  the  names 
of  candidates  for  such  fellowships  would  be 
on  a  large  scale. 

Since  the  safeguards  contained  in  the 
legislation  insist  upon  return  rights  to  the 
originating  systems  for  the  selected  teacher, 
it  Is  to  th~e  interest  of  the  recommending 
school  system  to  furnish  the  names  only  of 
those  teachers  whom  they  would  willingly 
and  enthusiastically  receive  back  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  training  program. 

The  career  teacher  recognition  aspect  of 
the  bill  should  have  the  effect  in  the  local 
community  of  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  the  value  of  the  educational  work 
being  accomplished  in  the  local  school  sys- 
tem and  the  regard  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  improvement  of  education. 

Attachment  A 

The  White  House  Policy  Paper  on 

Education,  November  1,  1964 

I  believe  that  every  child  has  the  right 
to  as  much  education  as  he  has  the  ability 
to  receive.  I  believe  that  this  right  does 
not  end  in  the  lower  schools,  but  goes  on 
through  technical  and  higher  education — if 
the  child  wants  it  and  can  use  it. 

I  want  this  not  only  for  his  sake,  but  also 
for  our  Nation's  sake.  America  badly  needs 
educated  men  and  women.  And  America 
needs  not  just  more  education,  but  better 
education. 

Nothing  matters  more  to  the  future  of 
our  country.  Not  our  military  prepared- 
ness— for  armed  power  is  worthless  if  we 
lack  the  brain  power  to  build  a  world  of 
peace.  Not  otir  productive  economy — for  we 
cannot  sustain  growth  without  trained  man- 
power. Not  our  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment— for  freedom  is  fragile  if  citizens 
are  ignorant. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  said.  "If  we  expect 
a  nation  to  be  ignorant  and  free,  we  expect 
what  never  was  and  never  will  be."  Our 
Nation's  school  systems  were  founded  on  that 
proposition. 

Today,  41  million  students  are  enrolled 
in  our  public  schools.  Four  million  more 
will  enter  by  the  end  of  this  decade.  But 
that  is  not  enough.  One  student  out  of 
every  three  now  In  the  fifth  grade  will  drop 
out  before  finishing  high  school — If  we  let 
hhn.  Almost  a  million  young  people  will 
quit  school  each  year — if  we  let  them.    And 


over  100,000  of  our  smartest  high  school 
graduates  each  year  will  not  go  to  college — 
if  we  do  nothing. 

This  cannot  continue.  It  costs  too  much : 
we  cannot  afford  it.  The  whole  Nation  suf- 
fers when  your  youth  is  neglected. 

Twenty  percent  of  our  18-  to  24-year-olds 
with  an  eighth  grade  education  are  unem- 
ployed— four  times  the  national  average — 
while  jobs  in  America  are  htmting  for  trained 
men  and  women.  Jobs  filled  by  high  school 
graduates  rose  by  40  percent  In  the  last  10 
years.  Jobs  for  those  with  less  schooling 
decreased  by  nearly  10  percent. 

In  the  next  10  years,  30  million  boys  and 
girls  are  going  to  enter  our  job  force.  Unless 
we  act  now.  21/2  million  of  them  will  not  see 
the  inside  of  a  high  school;  8  million  will  not 
finish  high  school;  and  too  many  of  our 
schools  and  colleges  will  be  jammed  like  city 
buses  at  rush  hour.  Our  youth  will  suffer  a 
handicap  that  no  amount  of  time — no 
amount  of  money — can  remove. 

We  must  act.  I  pledge  now  to  put  educa- 
tion at  the  head  of  our  work  agenda.  First, 
we  must  broaden  and  improve  the  quality 
of  our  school  base.  We  will  need  a  mini- 
mum of  nearly  400,000  new  classrooms  in  our 
public  schools  during  the  next  5  years  to 
eliminate  overcrowding  and  replace  unsatis- 
factory facilities.  We  will  need  over  800,000 
new  public  school  teachers  In  the  next  5 
years  to  keep  up  with  expanding  enrollments 
and  to  replace  those  teachers  who  retire  or 
resign — and  we  need  to  increase  Incentives 
so  that  our  best  people  will  be  attracted  to 
the  teaching  profession.  But  most  of  all  we 
must  provide  a  good  education  for  every  boy 
and  girl — no  matter  where  he  lives. 

Second,  we  must  concentrate  our  teaching 
resources  in  the  urban  slums  and  the  poor 
rural  areas.  Our  war  on  poverty  can  be  won 
only  if  those  who  are  poverty's  prisoners  can 
break  the  chains  of  ignorance.  This  means 
that  we  must  give  our  best  a  chance  to  do 
their  best. 

Third,  we  must  expand  and  enrich  our  col- 
leges. Our  college  enrollment  is  due  to  dou- 
ble within  this  decade.  It  will  reach  almost 
9  million  by  1975,  and  will  probably  expand 
to  four  or  six  times  its  present  size  before 
this  century  ends. 

Fourth,  we  must  recognize  that  education 
Is  a  lifelong  process.  In  today's  world,  we 
cannot  neglect  the  adult's  need  for  schooling 
to  keep  up  with  technology. 

Fifth,  we  must  strengthen  our  State  and 
community  education  systems.  We  do  not 
intend  to  forsake  our  tradition  that  schools 
and  colleges  should  be  controlled  at  the 
local  level. 

This  is  neither  new  nor  radical.  The  late 
Senator  Taft  declared.  "Education  is  pri- 
marily a  State  function — but  in  the  field  of 
education,  as  In  the  fields  of  health,  relief, 
and  medical  care,  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  secondary  obligation  to  see  that  there 
is  a  basic  floor  under  those  essential  services 
for  all  adults  and  children  in  the  United 
States." 

Every  President  from  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  to  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  worked 
to  build  that  floor.  I  plan  to  get  on  with 
the  task. — Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  myself  and  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, for  appropriate  reference,  the  first 
bill  to  which  I  have  referred  relating  to 
the  additional  categories  of  children  to 
be  counted  in  the  computation  of  impact- 
ed area  payments,  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
held  until  the  close  of  business  January 
8,  to  pei-mit  such  additional  Senators  as 
may  wish  to  cosponsor  it. 

I  ask  further  that  it  be  printed  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks  on  the  education  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 


referred;  and,  without  objection,  it  will 
remain  at  the  desk  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  and  will  be  printed 
as  requested. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  interest  that  other  western  Sena- 
tors may  have  in  the  proposal  to  assist 
disaster-stricken  school  districts,  I  send 
the  bill  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
R.'VNDOLPH]  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  lie  at  the  desk  until  the  close 
of  business  January  12,  so  that  as  many 
other  Senators  as  may  wish  to  cosponsor 
the  measure  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  so.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  also  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
close  of  my  speech. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  it  will 
remain  at  the  desk  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  and  will  be  printed 
as  requested. 
(See  exhibit  3.) 

Exhibit  1 
Milestones  in  Education:   What  the  88th 
Congress  Did  for  American  Schools  and 
Colleges 
(Prepared  by  the   Office   of   Information  of 
the  Office  of  Education) 
foreword 
Federal   legislation    enacted    in    1963    and 
1964    to   strengthen    education   will    benefit 
Americans  and  contribute  to  the  progress  of 
the  Nation  for  generations. 

Colleges  and  universities  can  now  expand 
to  help  meet  the  critical  educational  needs 
of  increasing  numbers  of  students  seeking 
higher  education.  New  and  needed  facilities 
can  be  built — especially  junior  colleges  and 
technical  schools.  Thousands  of  bright 
young  people  who  otherwise  might  have  had 
to  forgo  a  college  education  can  now  obtain 
the  financial  assistance  they  need  to  con- 
tinue their  studies.  Specific  aids  are  pro- 
vided to  increase  the  Nation's  supply  of  doc- 
tors, dentists,  and  nurses.  New  quality  and 
versatility  in  keeping  with  modern  needs  Is 
being  introduced  into  vocational  education. 
Libraries  and  library  services  will  be  Im- 
proved in  both  urban  and  rural  areas.  There 
will  be  more  and  better-trained  teachers. 

This  is  greater  progress  In  education  than 
in  any  comparable  period  in  our  history. 
But  the  needs  are  also  greater  today  than 
ever  before.  There  must  be  no  slackening  in 
the  Nation's  total  educational  effort  until 
every  American  has  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire all  the  education  he  wants  and  needs 
for  the  demands  of  an  Increasingly  complex 
world.  A  full  commitment  to  that  goal  is 
a  full  commitment  to  the  future  progress 
and  strength  of  America, 

Athony  J.  Celebrezze, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 
health  professions  educational  assistancb 

act  of  1963    (PUBLIC  LAW  88-129) 

In  the  hearings  which  preceded  passage  of 
the  Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1963,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
while  we  have  the  scientific  knowledge  to 
save  about  half  of  the  450,000  Americans  who 
develop  cancer  every  year,  we  actually  are 
saving  only  one-third.  Lack  of  public  under- 
standing and  cooperation  Is  a  contributing 
factor.  But  the  prime  factor  is  lack  of 
enough  physicians  to  conduct  the  regular 
examinations  on  which  early  diagnosis  of 
cancer  depends. 

In  virtually  all  the  health  fields,  popula- 
tion growth  is  outracing  our  output  of  pro- 
fessionally   trained    practitioners.      In    1950 
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there  was  1  physician  per  1,300  people;  In 
1960.  1  per  1,700;  the  outlook  for  1975  Is  1 
per  2.000.  In  pharmacy  and  optometry  the 
number  of  graduates  in  the  past  10  years  has 
actually  declined. 

A  two-pronged  attack 

The  legislation  Congress  enacted  to  try  to 
right  this  situation  makes  a  two-pronged 
attack  on  the  problem — funds  to  expand 
teaching  facilities  and  loans  to  help  deserv- 
ing youngsters  meet  the  high  cost  of  educa- 
tion for  the  health  professions. 

The  Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1963  authorizes  a  3-year  program 
of  grants  to  help  construct  new  teaching  fa- 
cilities and  improve  existing  facilities  for 
the  training  of  additional  physicians,  den- 
tists, pharmacists,  nurses,  optometrists, 
podiatrists,  and  professional  public  health 
workers.  The  size  of  the  Federal  share  of 
construction  costs  varies  according  to  the 
gains  In  trained  personnel  which  the  facility 
will  make  possible:  in  the  case  of  schools  of 
public  health  (there  are  only  12  In  the  Na- 
tion), the  Federal  share  can  range  up  to  75 
percent. 

Both  public  and  nonprofit  private  institu- 
tions are  eligible  for  construction  grants,  but 
they  must  (except  in  the  case  of  new  insti- 
tutions) be  fully  accredited  by  recognized 
accrediting  bodies.    The  act  places  responsi- 


bility for  determining  eligibility  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the 
responsibility  for  administering  the  grants 
In  the  hands  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.  A  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Education  for  the  Health  Profes- 
sions has  been  created  to  assist  the  Surgeon 
General.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  Is 
a  member  ex  officio. 

Student  loans  in  four  fields 
The  act's  loan  provisions  are  designed  to 
assist  students  who  have  the  capacity  and 
ambition  to  be  physicians,  dentists,  osteo- 
paths, and  optometrists '  but  who  would  not 
otherwise  be  able  to  afford  training.  The  act 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  work  out  arrangements 
for  the  establishment  of  loan  funds  with 
schools  in  those  four  fields  of  acute  shortage. 
The  schools,  which  may  be  either  public  or 
private  nonprofit  institutions,  administer  the 
loans  themselves  according  to  criteria  set  up 
in  the  act.  Loans  can  be  made  only  to  f\ill- 
tlme  students  who  are  pursuing  courses  lead- 
ing to  degrees  in  medicine,  dentistry,  oste- 
opathy, and  optometry,  and  who  are  not 
receiving  National  Defense  Education  Act 
funds.  Loans  are  limited  to  $2,000  per  stu- 
dent per  academic  year  and  are  repayable 
over  a  10-year  period  beginning  3  years  after 
the  student  finishes  his  full-time  study. 
The  act  authorized  the  following  funds: 


N'cw  tt-aching  facilities:  medicine,  phannacy,  optometry,  podiatry, 

nursing,  public  health 

New  teaching  facilities:  dentistry 

Replacement,  rehabilitation,  existing  facilities 

Student  loans. 


Fiscal 
1964 


.$15. 000, 000 
5,  aw.  000 
5.000.000 

5, 100.  otm 


1965 


.'545, 000. 000 
15, 000, 000 
15.000.000 
10,  200.  000 


1966 


.$55.  COO,  OOO 
1,5.  000.  OOO 
15.000.(KX1 
15.  400.  000 


Congress  subsequently  appropriated  SllO,- 
782.000  for  these  purposes  for  fiscal  1963,  in- 
cluding a  S25.582.000  supplemental  appro- 
priation to  cover  authorizations  not  funded 
in  1964. 

MENTAL  RETARD.ATION  FACILrriES  AND  COMMtr- 
NITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  CONSTRUCTION  ACT  OF 
1693 — TITLE  III,  EDUCATION  PROVISIONS 
(PUBLIC  LAW  88-164) 

Handicaps — blindness,  mental  retardation, 
and  others — make  traditional  schooling  inac- 
cessible to  some  5,000.000  American  children. 

Yet  only  one-fourth  of  the  Nation's  handi- 
capped children  are  enrolled  today  In  schools 
of  any  kind,  largely  because  teachers  with 
the  specialized  training  to  educate  them  are 
in  short  supply.  At  least  200,000  such  teach- 
ers are  needed,  but  there  are  only  an  esti- 
mated 60.000. 

Title  III  of  Public  Law  88-164.  dealing  with 
education,  is  a  pioneering  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  remove 
what  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  his 
Congressional  testimony,  called  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  the  advance  of  special  education: 
"the  extreme  shortage  of  qualified  personnel 
and  lack  of  scientifically  tested  knowledge." 

Teacher  will  be  trained 
Title  III  authorizes  grants  to  help  public 
and  other  nonprofit  colleges  and  universities 
train  a  corps  of  teachers  of  the  handi- 
capped— and  as  part  of  that  endeavor,  to 
educate  supervisors,  speech  correctionists,  re- 
searchers, and  college  Instructors.  State 
education  agencies  are  eligible  for  grants  to 
help  train  people  to  teach  the  handicapped. 
Enlarging  the  pool  of  trained  manpower  is 
to  be  accomplished  both  through  grants-in- 
aid  to  the  sponsors  of  the  training  programs 
and  through  fellowships  and  tralneeshlps  to 
encourage  people  to  enter  the  field.  Grants 
to  State  education  agencies  are  to  be  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  population. 

The  act's  enormous  scope  Is  suggested  in 
the  broad  definition  it  gives  to  the  term 
"handicapped  children."     Included  are  blind, 


partially-seeing,  deaf,  hard-of-hearing, 
speech-impaired,  crippled,  seriously  emotion- 
ally disturbed,  and  metally  retarded  young- 
sters, and  those  who  suffer  other  forms  of 
health  impairment. 

Stimulates  research  and  demonstration 

In  addition  to  Its  grants  for  training  pur- 
poses, the  act  seeks  to  stimulate  needed  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  through 
grants  to  institutions  and  research  organiza- 
tions. It  stipulates  that  the  research  be 
aimed  at  knowledge  which  Is  directly  appli- 
cable to  the  education  of  the  handicapped. 
Demonstrations  are  expected  to  translate  re- 
search results  and  observations  Into  prac- 
tice— in  the  form,  for  instance,  of  new  class- 
room methods  and  materials. 

The  act  also  extends  previous  legislation 
supporting  education  of  the  mentally  retard- 
ed and  deaf  throtigh  teacher-training 
scholarships  and  grants  to  educational  Insti- 
tutions  (Public  Laws  85-926  and  87-276). 

Administration  of  title  III  is  vested  in  the 
Division  of  Handicapped  Children  and  Youth 
of  the  Office  of  Education.  The  act  calls  for 
the  creation  of  technical  advisory  committees 
in  the  various  fields  of  handicapping  to  ad- 
vise the  Commissioner  of  Education  on 
policy. 

The  following  allocations  were  authorized 
to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  title  III: 


For  teacher 
training 


For  research 
and  demon- 
strations 


Fiscal  1964 
Fiscal  1965 
Fiscal  1966 


$11,500,000 
14. 500, 000 
19, 500, 000 


$2. 000. 000 
2. 000. 000 
2, 000, 000 


Appropriations  of  $16,500,000  were  subse- 
quently voted  for  fiscal  1965. 


'  Optometrists  were  added  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act  by  Public  Law  88-665,  enacted  on 
Oct.  16.  1964. 


Two  additional  titles  of  the  Mental  Re. 
tardation  Facilities  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  attack  other 
Important  aspects  of  the  burden  Inflicted  by 
handicapping.  In  summary,  titles  I  and  n 
authorize  the  following: 

Title  I,  part  A:  Project  grants  to  public 
or  other  nonprofit  Institutions  for  research 
on  human  development — to  find  the  causes 
of  mental  retardation  and  ways  to  prevent 
and  mitigate  it.  These  grants  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development,  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  Public  Health  Service. 
Part  B:  Grants  for  the  construction  of 
university-affiliated  clinical  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded — to  provide  patient  serv- 
ices, to  demonstrate  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  care,  and  to  demonstrate  in  the  educa- 
tion of  specialists  attending  the  retarded. 
These  grants  are  administered  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Hospital  and  Medical  Facilities,  Bu- 
reau of  State  Services,  Public  Health  Service. 
Part  C:  Grants  to  States  for  construction, 
expansion,  remodeling,  etc.,  of  public  and 
other  nonprofit  facilities  for  the  mentally 
retarded;  administration  Is  the  same  as  for 
part  B. 

Title  II:  Grants  for  the  establishment  and 
construction  of  public  and  other  nonprofit 
community  mental  health  centers  offering  a 
wide  range  of  services.  These  grante  are 
administered  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Public  Health  Service. 

HIGHER    EDUCATION    FAdLITIES    ACT    OF    1963 
(PUBLIC    LAW     88-204) 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1964 
will  provide  buildings  to  house  classrooms, 
libraries,  and  laboratories  to  expand  enroll- 
ment capacity. 

The  act  authorized  a  $1.2  billion  invest- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  In  the  aca- 
demic facilities  needed  by  public  and  other 
nonprofit  colleges  and  universities.  By  mak- 
ing special  provisions  for  their  growth.  It 
takes  note  of  the  unique  role  of  public  com- 
munity colleges  and  technical  Institutes  In 
the  national  scheme  of  post-high-school  edu- 
cation. And  it  takes  measures  to  spur  the 
development  of  graduate  schools  and  their 
better  geographic  distribution  across  the  Na- 
tion. 

In  short,  what  the  Congress  has  done  Is  to 
supply  higher  education  with  grants  and 
loans  that  will  ease  the  struggle  to  accom- 
modate the  growing  swarm  of  students  and 
meet  the  accelerating  demand  for  educated 
minds.  The  act  reflects  a  view  of  trained  in- 
telligence as  an  Indispenslble  national  re- 
source. 

The  primary  goal  of  the  bill  was  to  expand 
enrollment  capacity.  The  reasons  for  enact- 
ing It  were  compelling.  By  1970.  the  num- 
ber of  college  students  is  expected  to  be 
double  the  number  in  1960.  or  7  million.  To 
keep  pace,  colleges  will  need  to  spend  $1  bil- 
lion more  a  year  until  1970  than  they  now 
are  able  to  spend.  As  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  put  it  in  his  testimony  before  a 
Senate  committee:  "States  and  municipal- 
ities cannot  provide  the  additional  funds— 
nor  can  contributions  from  private  sources." 
The  enrollment  crisis  foreseen  for  higher 
education  was  already  at  the  doorstep. 

Needed  for  economic  growth 
Other  aspects  of  the  problem  are  just  as 
troubling.  Trained  manpower  needs  call  for 
the  creation  of  additional  graduate  schools 
of  top  quality  and  for  adjustment  of  a  situ- 
ation which  finds  the  graduate  schools  of  a 
handful  of  States  producing  55  percent  of 
the  doctorates.  At  a  lower  level  of  education, 
there  is  need  to  train  another  600,000  highly 
skilled  technicians  by  1970. 

Under  title  I  of  the  act  a  5-year  program 
of  grants  Is  authorized  to  construct  and  im- 
prove academic  facilities  in  undergraduate 
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colleges   and   universities,   both   public  and 
nrivate  nonprofit. 

Of  these  funds,  22  percent  is  earmarked  for 
Dublic  community  colleges  and  public  tech- 
nicil  institutes  which  meet  requirements 
sDeclfied  bv  the  act.  These  latter  Institu- 
tions are  eligible  to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pay  40  percent  of  their  improvements 
for  the  stated  purposes,  while  other  institu- 
tions qualifying  under  title  I  are  entitled  to 
Federal  shares  of  up  to  33  Vi  percent. 

Specific  uses  are  spelled  out  in  the  legis- 
lation for  the  grants  made  to  public  and 
private  nonprofit  universities  and  4-year  col- 
leges and  2-year  private  nonprofit  colleges 
out  of  the  remaining  78  percent  of  title  I 
funds.  The  funds  are  designated  for  the 
construction  of  teaching  or  research  facili- 
ties in  the  natural  or  physical  sciences, 
mathematics,  modern  foreign  languages,  or 
engineering,  or  for  libraries.  A  State  com- 
mission "broadly  representative  of  the  pub- 
lic and  of  institutions  of  higher  education" 
determines  relative  priorities  of  eligible  proj- 
ects and  submits  a  priority  list  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  High  school  enroll- 
ment, college  and  university  enrollment,  and 
per  capita  income  all  figure  In  the  deter- 
mination of  State  allotments. 

To  benefit  graduate  education 

The  5-year  program  of  grants  under  title 
II  will  expand  and  Improve  academic  facili- 
ties at  present  graduate  schools  and  centers 
and  establish  top-flight  new  ones.  The  Com- 
missioner win  make  these  grants  directly  to 


the  institutions  but  may  not  allocate  more 
than  121/2  percent  of  any  year's  appropria- 
tion to  institutions  In  one  State.  The  Fed- 
eral share  of  construction  costs  is  limited  to 
33 '/3  percent. 

In  reviewing  projects,  the  Commissioner  is 
to  consider  the  advice  of  a  committee  on 
graduate  education  which  he  chairs  and 
which  is  to  Include,  among  others,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology and  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  leaders  from  the  humanities,  education, 
and  other  graduate  fields. 

Title  III  differs  from  the  others  primarily 
In  one  respect:  it  authorizes  loans  instead  of 
grants  for  academic  facilities.  The  Com- 
missioner again  deals  directly  with  the  in- 
stitutions, which  in  this  case  range  from 
2-year  schools  to  graduate  schools,  both  pub- 
lic and  private  nonprofit.  Not  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  development  cost  must  be  paid 
out  of  non-Federal  funds. 

All  three  titles  exclude  the  following  kinds 
of  facilities:  those  to  which  the  public  will 
be  charged  admission,  those  designed  for 
athletics  or  recreation  (though  not  those  de- 
signed for  teaching  physical  education) ,  those 
to  be  used  for  sectarian  Instruction  or  wor- 
ship, those  to  be  used  primarily  by  a  de- 
partment or  school  of  divinity,  and  those 
to  be  used  for  a  school  of  the  health  pro- 
fessions, which  are  covered  under  Public  Law 
88-129. 

The  act  makes  the  following  authoriza- 
tions: 


Coustructlon  grants  for  undergraduate  facilities.. 
Construction  grants  for  graduate  facilities  ,-,-■- 
Construction  loans  for  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate facilities - 


Fiscal  1964 


S230, 000, 000 
25, 000, 000 

120, 000. 000 


1965 


$230, 000,  OOO 
60, 000, 000 

120, 000. 000 


1966 


$230. 000. 000 
60,000,000 

120. 000, 000 


1967-68 


To 


be  authorbed. 
Do. 

Do. 


For    fiscal     1965     Congress     appropriated 
$463,150,000   for   these    purposes,    Including 
carryover  funds  from  fiscal  1964  not  previ- 
ously appropriated. 
Allotments   to  States  under  title  I  of  the 

Higher  Education   Facilities   Act  of  1963, 

fiscal  year  1965 


Allotments  to  States  under  title  I  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963, 
fiscal  year  1965 — Continued 


State 


-l".S.  and  outly- 
ing parts 


Total 


State 


For  public 
community 

colleges 

and  public 

technical 

institutes ' 


$230,000,000 


-  50  States  and 
District  of 
Columbia 

Alabama 

Alaska ^-- 

Arizona 71. - 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado -.. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia — 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois -- 

Indiana.. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine .- 

Miiryland 

Massachnsett"!... 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 


227, 755, 334 


For  under- 
graduate 
institutions 
other  than 
public  com- 
munity 
colleges 
and  public 
technical 
institutes  * 


Total 


$50,600,000 


49, 951, 705 


$179, 400, 000 


177,803,629 


3, 792. 266 
173,044 
2, 075, 312 
2, 305, 346 
23, 647, 473 
2,  590. 141 
2,924,141 
501,141 
5, 713, 768 
4,  510. 292] 
8K7, 4951 
981,  7321 
ll,4t)l,804 
6,026.900 
3. 843,  504 
3,141.136 
3. 513. 562i 
4,121.3061 
1.1S0.H2| 
3.651.7201 
7,004.6071 
10,213,516 
5.019,166 
2. 732, 233 
5, 193, 192 
946. 361 
1,946.320 
322, 612 


1,161,234' 

34, 640 

441,438 

675, 760 

3, 770, 269 

488,984 

520,836 

83,580 

1, 371, 448 

1,241,148 

238.400 

273,453 

2, 099, 039 

1,329,064 

948,388 

7,^5,  671 

910,444: 

1,112.553 

327,  ,504 

761.870 

1,  202. 327 

2, 262. 998 

1,194,015 

745,866 

1,187,717 

232, 825 

457, 648 

53, 7921 


2.631.032 

13S,4(H 

1,633,874 

1,629,586 

19, 877, 204 

2,101.157 

2,  403, 305 

417,561 

4, 342, 320 

3, 269, 144 

649. 095 

708,279 

9, 362, 765 

4, 697, 836 

2,895,116 

2. 385. 565 

2.603.118 

3, 1X18. 7.53 

852, 608 

2, 889, 850 

5. 802, 280 

7,950,518 

3, 825, 151 

1,986.367 

4,00,5,475 

713.  536 

1,388.672 

268,820 


New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  CarolUia... 
North  Dakota.—. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsvlvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 
South  Dakota.... 

Tennessee 

Texas. 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. - 

Wisconsin - 

Wyoming 

District  of  Co- 
lumbia  


For  public 
community 

colleges 

and  public 

technical 

Institutes  ' 


American  Samoa. 

Canal  Zone 

Ouara -.- 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands  — 


$802,018 
6,063,579 
1,269,005 

19. 303, 194 
6, 983, 904 
l,000,654i 

11,552,972 
3.451,567 
2.731.5441 

13.406.602 

1.078,197 

2, 829, 174 

982, 449 

4,4,5,5,372 

11,792,046 
1,824,266 
616,351 
4,401,365 
4,19.3.154 
2,319,653 
.5,  .51 8, 080 
443,970 

1.313,016 


For  under- 
graduate 
institutions 
other  than 
public  com- 
munity 
colleges 
and  public 
technical 
Institutes  ^ 


$176, 297 

1.330,510 

306.493 

3. 293. 519 

1,631,375 

273, 453 

2, 543, 162 

820,205 

582. 166 

3, 146, 597 

218, 112 

8.59. 181 

262. 767 

1,216,007 

2,717.703 

355, 845 

138, 043 

1,116,941 

877, 508 

642, 876 

1,369,176 

101,338 

89,620 


$625, 721 
4,733,069 

962,512 

16,009.675 

4, 352, 529 

727.201 

9,009.810 

2.631,362 

2,149.378 

10. 260. 005 

860. 085 
1,969.993 

719. 682 
3, 239, 365 
9, 074,  :M3 
1,468,421 

478.308 
3.287,424 
3,31,5.646 
1,676.777 
4.148.904 

342.632 

1,223.396 


Allotment   of  funds  for  administrative  ex- 
penses of  State  commissions  for  title  I  of 
the    Higher    Education    Facilities 
1963,  fiscal  year  1965 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada , 

New   Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio -  — 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South     Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West   Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 

American   Samoa 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


Act    of 

$43. 000 
30,  000 
30,  000 
30,  000 
120, 000 
34,  000 
42,  000 
30, 000 
71.  000 
59.  000 
30.  000 
30.  000 
120,  000 
71,000 
57,  000 
47,000 
47,  000 
45,000 
30,  000 
64,000 
112,  000 
120,  000 
64.000 
44,000 
76,000 
30, 000 
30, 000 
30, 000 
30,  000 
71,  000 
30,  000 
120,  000 
77.  000 
30,  000 
120.  000 
45, 000 
38,  000 
120,  000 
30,000 
37,  000 
30,  000 
59,  000 
120,  000 
30,  000 
30,000 
58,  000 
51,000 
30, 000 
76,000 
80,  000 
30,  000 
10,  000 
10,  000 
30,  000 
10,  000 


Subtotal 2,878.000 

Reserve - 122,000 


Grand  total 3,000,000 

EDUCATION     ACrr    OF     1963     (PUBLIC 
LAW  88-210,  PT.  A) 

Changing   economy  and  the  shrinking 


VOCATIONAL 


A  _     . 

market  for  unskilled  labor  have 
urgency  to  the  need  to  provide 
education  for  people  of  all  ages.    When  Con 
gress  passed  the  Vocational  Education 


given  new 
vocational 


Act 


14,565 


69,264 

2.137,444 

23,393 


3,665 


19,049 

616,857 

8,724 


10,900 


50,215 

1,520,587 

14,669 


1  Distributed  according  to  the  State  products  of  (O 
1962-63  high  school  graduates  and  (2)  allotment  ratios 
with  limits  of  0.3.333  and  0.6667.  „  ,„„„         „ 

nialf  is  distributed  according  to  fall  1963  finrollment 
in  grades  9  to  12,  and  half  is  distributed  according  to  fall 
1963  enrollment  in  Institutions  of  higher  education.  Data 
on  enrollments  in  institutions  of  higher  education  were 
partially  estimated. 


of  1963.  it  was  responding  not  only  to  present 
needs  but  also  to  future  portents.  By  1970, 
58  million  people  who  are  working  today  will 
need  training  to  keep  pace  with  new  meth- 
ods, new  materials,  and  new  opportunity. 
As  for  the  young,  many  of  the  26  million  who 
will  have  entered  the  labor  market  by  1970 
will  find  that  their  high  school  studies, 
however  worthwhile,  have  not  supplied  the 
special  skills  required  for  employment.  The 
nature  of  work  changes  fast. 

The  V'jcatlonal  Education  Act  of  1963. 
which  consolidates  previous  legislation  in 
this  field,  assures  the  Improvement  of  exist- 
ing programs  and  the  development  of  new 
ones  to  support  the  part-time  employment 
that  will  enable  many  young  people  to  con- 
tinue their  vocational  training  on  a  full-time 
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basis.  Under  the  legislation,  people  In  all 
communities  can  be  given  ready  access  to 
training  or  retraining  which  is  keyed  to  Job 
opportunities — present  and  future — and  Is 
suited  to  individual  needs,  interests,  and 
ability.  The  act  Is  directed  both  to  youth 
and  to  adult  workers:  to  high  school  stu- 
dents, unemployed  high  school  dropouts, 
high  school  graduntes  who  need  additional 
training,  adult  employees  who  can  profit  from 
upgrading  in  learning  or  skills,  and  jobless 
or  underemployed  adults  who  need  spe- 
cialized training  to  become  fully  employable. 

Research  for  iinproving  quality 

The  legislation  was  written,  moreover,  with 
an  eye  to  improving  the  quality  of  voca- 
tional education.  The  emphasis  on  quality 
is  such,  in  fact,  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  is  authorized  to  channel  10  per- 
cent of  funds  authorized  by  the  act  into 
grants  for  research,  experimentation  in  the 
ciuTlculiun,  the  development  of  instructional 
materials,  teacher  training,  and  other  proj- 
ects of  a  related  nature. 

The  act  will  substantially  expand  the  Na- 
tion's facilities  for  offering  vocational  In- 
struction. It  will  help  to  fund  classroom 
construction  at  area  vocational  technical 
schools  and  certain  other  schools  offering 
comprehensive  vocational  courses  and  will 
provide  initial  equipment  for  them.  One 
totally  new  feature  of  the  bill  is  the  author- 
ity to  establish  pilot  residential  vocational 
schools  serving  large  urban  areas,  where 
youth  between  the  ages  of  15  and  21 — youth 
who  are  unemployed  and  out  of  school — will 
live  and  learn  a  useful  occupation.  (This 
feature  will  be  implemented  upon  appropria- 
tion of  the  necessary  funds.  They  were  not 
included  in  the  fiscal  year  1965  appropria- 
tion for  the  Ofnce  of  Education.) 

The  following  are  some  of  the  specific  high- 
lights of  the  act: 

1.  It  continues  grants  to  the  States  au- 
thorized under  the  1917  Smith-Hughes  Act 
(Public  Law  347)  and  the  1946  George- 
Barden  Act)  (Public  Law  79-586) .  It  makes 
permanent  the  practical  nurse  training  pro- 
gram (Title  II.  George-Barden  Act)  and  the 
area  technical  education  programs  (Title 
VIII  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act) . 

2.  It  allows  the  transfer  of  funds  under 
these  acts  from  one  category  of  training 
to  another,  and  for  new  purposes  specified 
in  the  new  act  to  help  meet  actual  man- 
power needs  and  job  opportunities. 

3.  It  provides  for  special  training  for  per- 
sons with  academic,  socioeconomic,  or  other 
handicaps  which  prevent  them  from  succeed- 
ing in  the  regular  vocational  education  pro- 
gram. 

4.  It  stipulates  that  there  must  be  periodic 
evaluation  of  State  and  local  programs  by 
officials  of  the  States  so  that  offerings  keep 
pace  with  known  and  anticipated  labor 
needs. 

5.  It  Instructs  public  employment  offices 
to  supply  occupational  information  to 
schools  for  use  in  the  vocational  guidance 
and  counseling  of  students.  By  the  same 
token,  it  calls  for  information  about  stu- 
dents' occupational  qualifications  to  be  sup- 
plied to  public  employment  offices.  The  aim 
Is  to  relate  vocational  programs  more  di- 
rectly  to  the  realities  of  the  labor  market. 

6.  Under  the  bill,  construction  and  equip- 
ment funds  may  be  used  for  the  vocational 
education  quarters  of  high  schools  and  col- 
leges meeting  certain  conditions  of  instruc- 
tion, as  well  as  for  area  vocational  centers. 

7.  Special  funds  may  be  used  to  support 
locally  administered  work-study  programs 
authorized  as  a  4-year  experiment;  the 
programs,  to  be  operated  by  schools  and 
other  institutions,  would  provide  part-time 
employment  for  students  of  ages   15  to  21. 

8.  Grants  for  the  operation  of  residential 
vocational  schools  are  made  available  on  a 
4-year  experimental  basis  (upon  appropria- 


tion of  funds)  to  State  boards  for  vocational 
education,  to  colleges  and  universities,  or, 
with  State  board  approval,  to  local  public 
education  Institutions. 

9.  If  an  existing  State  board  does  not  meet 
certain  criteria  in  its  makeup,  a  State  ad- 
visory council  must  be  named  to  serve  in  a 
consultative  capacity  to  the  board  in  carrying 
out  the  State  plan.  The  criteria  call  for 
junior  colleges,  technical  institutes,  and 
other  institutions  oifering  vocational  train- 
ing to  be  represented  on  the  board,  along 
with  persons  familiar  with  the  vocational 
education  needs  of  labor  and  management  In 
the  State. 

The  1963  act  authorizes  the  following  ap- 
propriations : 

Fiscal  year  1964 $60,000,000 

Fiscal  year  1965 118.500,000 

Fiscal  year  1966 177,500,000 

Fiscal  year  1967  and  each  fiscal 

year  thereafter 225,000.000 

For     work-study     programs     (4 
years) : 

Fiscal  year  1965 30,000,000 

Fiscal  year  1966 50,000.000 

Fiscal  year  1967 35,000.000 

Fiscal  year  1968 35.000.000 

As  the  result  of  1964  appropriations  under 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and 
under  earlier  legislation,  the  following  Fed- 
eral funds  are  available  for  vocational  educa- 
tion in  fiscal  1965:  S15  million  through 
National  Defe:ise  Education  Act  title  VIII  ap- 
propriations; $7,161,455  through  Smith- 
Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1917; 
8158,296.000  through  George-Barden  Act  of 
1946  and  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963. 

Allotment  of  Federal  funds  to  States  and 
possessions  for  vocational  education  au- 
thorized by  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  (Public  Laio  88-210),  fiscal  year 
1965' 


Alabama $2 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 2. 

Louisiana 2, 

Maine 

Maryland l, 

Massachusetts 2. 

Michigan 4, 

Minnesota i, 


Mississippi 

Missouri 2, 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 2, 

New  Mexico 

New  York 7, 

North  Carolina 3, 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 5, 

Oklahoma 1, 

Oregon l, 

Pennsylvania 6, 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 


, 444,  832 
128,  189 
978,  265 

, 348,  007 
651,248 
068, 905 
123, 756 
204,  805 

347,  839 
044, 016 
472, 634 
502,  829 
251,204 
589,  5D0 
620,  842 
306,  482 
245.  932 
395. 272 
659. 252 
645, 385 

348,  897 
277,  948 
977.118 
716, 098 
311,645 
436.  321 
826. 226 
163.524 
366, 271 
716.801 
712.867 
434,613 
638,  471 
443. 707 
269, 589 
714. 985 
013,  770 
078,813 
499,  902 
961,818 
472, 478 
650,  260 
786.  269 
656,  822 


Allotment  of  Federal  funds  to  States  and 
possessions  for  vocational  education  au- 
thorized by  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  (Public  Law  88-210),  fiscal  vear 
1965  '—Continued 

Vermont $250,755 

Virgmia 3,079.742 


Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

American  Samoa 

District  of  Columbia 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


1.671,148 

1.281,164 

2.237,815 

190,  786 

16. 090 

323,  488 

49, 147 

2.021.876 

23,  492 


Total 106.  650, 000 

'Based  upon  an  authorization  of  $118  5 
million  appropriated,  10  percent  reserved  for 
grants  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  ' 

Allotment  of  Federal  funds  to  States  and 
possessions  for  work-study  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  (sec.  13,  Public  Law  88-210),  fiscal 
year  1965 ' 

Alabama $99,072 

16,542 

46,988 

59,820 

396,986 

55,039 

67,620 

20,568 

129,769 

119,453 

31,136 

28.368 

Illinois 226.642 


Alaska- 
Arizona 

Ai-kansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut- 
Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 


Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 


117,189 

73,659 

61,330 

91,524 

96,053 

34,155 

87,498 

124,989 

193,932 

89.511 

74.414 

106,117 

26,858 

42.710 

17,800 

24,342 

148,641 

35,916 

380,128 

North  Carolina 141,847 


North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

American  Samoa 

District  of  Columbia. 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


20,  355 

232,  429 

71,  143 

52.  523 

263.  126 

30.  633 

83,  472 

27,  362 

104,  356 

260,  358 

34.910 

19,310 

121.466 

83. 724 

57,  556 

101,337 

17.  800 

10,  634 

24,  342 

11,684 

88,  001 

10,  863 


Total 5,  000,  000 

>  No  more  than  1  percent  of  such  allotment 
or  $10,000  (whichever  Is  the  greater)  may  be 
expended  for  the  development  of  the  State 
plan  provisions  for  work-study  programs  or 
for  the  administration  of  such  programs. 
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Grand  total,  including  supplemental  acts. 

Grand  total 

Alabama 

Atoka  - 

Arizona - 

Arkansas - 

California --- 

Colora<lo 

Connecticut 

Delawiirc 

Florida - 

Gcorpia     -_ ---- 

Hawaii - - 

Idah" --- 

Illinois  — 

Indiana 

Iowa -- 

Kansas 

Kentucky - 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Ma.ssacliusetts .■ 

Michigan — 

Minnesota -- 

Mississippi ■ 

Missouri ■ 

Montana -- 

Xcbra-ska - 

Nevada - 

New  Hampshire - 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio..- - 

Oklahoma 

Oresion — 

Peiuisylvania. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota - 

Tennessee - 

Texas - 

Utaii - 

Vermont 

Virpinia -- 

Washiiicton.— - 

West  Virginia - 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columljia... 

Guam - --- 

Tuerto  Kico -- 

Virgin  Islands - 


Total,  supplemental  acts. 


Ouam 

Puerto  Rico - 

Virain  Islands. 

American  Samoa 


,  i:«,  512 

253, 204 

277, 575 

796,3J>3 

.  555, 956 

432, 580 

460,436 

233,  .571 

953, 556 

1,285,476 

228,355 

333, 375 

2,129.233 

1,438, 1.M5 

1,327,191 

782, 395 

1,322,853 

901,602 

299, 300 

657,931 

826, 609 

1,  797.  787 

1,311,008 

1. 155, 193 

1,388,763 

298,006 

640, 853 

226,183 

226.183 

869,  516 

243,818 

2, 690,  e.'^a 

2.032,8.'^.6 
432. 210 

2,198,609 
733, 509 
.■^01,661 

2,339.171 
230,931 
972,  703 
434, 600 

1,425,296 

2.342,819 
226,979 
226,183 

1,289,118 
711,763 
602,883 

1, 363, 794 

226.183 

226. 183 

54,035 

1,410,208 
27, 017 


679, 535 
151,128 
165, 674 
475, 331 
1, 525, 553 
258, 191 
274,817 
139,410 
569, 141 
767,252 
136,296 
198, 979 
1, 270, 858 
858,381 
792. 150 
466,9*'2 
789,561 
638,073 
178,t;41 
392,  094 
493. 372 
1,073,031 
782, 491 
689, 491 
828, 900 
177,869 
382. 501 
135,000 
135,000 
518,981 
14.";,  526 
1,605,949 
1,213.335 
257, 970 
1, 312, 266 
437. 804 
299,  422 
1,396,163 
137. 834 
,580,  570 
259, 396 
850, 705 
1,39S,340 
135,475 
135, 000 
769.420 
424.824 
359,838 
813,997 
135,000 
135, 000 


841,700 


283, 349 
40, 000 
40,000 
233,263 
235, 107 
89,720 
40,000 
40. 000 
74, 147 
286, 460 
40,000 
93, 392 
395, 878 
341,459 
460, 7H7 
225,430 
385,312 
163,978 
40,  OOC 
77, 479 
40,000 
310. 134 
413,2.53 
381.807 
380,371 
74. 273 
217,  166 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,980 
228.411 
568,  575 
143, 764 
365,  400 
182, 132 
97.  276 
250, 585 
40,000 
246, 9a5 
144.671 
412,688 
488,465 
40.000 
40,000 
279,355 
114.817 
85,062 
389, 561 
40,000 
40,000 


543, 505 


44, 954 
15,000 
17,919 
24,681 
216,285 
24, 136 
.34.887 
1,5,000 
68,138 
54, 261 
15,000 
15,000 
138, 727 
64,161 
37, 947 
29, 980 
41,808 
44,820 
15,000 
42,669 
70, 8.50 
107. 65.5 
46, 978 
29, 973 
.59,  445 
1.5.000 
19, 421 
15,000 
15,000 
83, 485 
1.5.000 
230,941 
62. 697 
1.5,000 
133,  .=170 
32,040 
24,339 
155,766 
15,000 
32, 787 
15,000 
49, 087 
131,826 
15,000 
15,000 
54,589 
39,263 
25,601 
64,380 
15,000 
16,000 


32,332 


213,135 
40,000 
47,907 
147,520 
309,808 
66,630 
79, 425 
40,000 
186, 426 
254, 730 
40,000 
50,587 
280, 445 
253,208 
187, 127 
122,803 
243,468 
172,878 
68,224 
122, 368 
122. 251 
301, 140 
186,588 
166, 130 
208,  545 
48.  596 
93,240 
40,000 
40,  OUO 
100.051 
46, 895 
354,071 
397, 977 
.59,206 
373, 268 
124, 772 
96,605 
464, 891 
40.000 
202, 470 
89,725 
245,971 
345,666 
40,000 
40.000 
254,608 
131,487 
166, 073 
206, 672 
40, 000 
40,000 


189, 326 


136,819 
40,000 
59,848 
09, 493 
734,905 
77,699 
119,947 
40,000 
231,520 
168,921 
40,000 
40,000 
454,728 
199,653 
ICO, 101 
88,769 
118,973 
144,463 
44, 005 
142,870 
244. 251 
3.52, 680 
135,024 
78, 125 
180.539 
40,000 
52,674 
40.000 
40,000 
287,381 
42, 651 
786, 244 
179,046 
40,000 
438,894 
98,860 
77,890 
523,  751 
40,872 
97,0.'^0 
40.000 
142,383 
424, 481 
40,475 
40, 000 
170, 542 
128,  611 
83,102 
162, 332 
40, 000 
40,000 


568 
4,410 
8,910 
2,880 
1,296 


1.080 

'i.'isi' 


11,934 
11,412 

7,308 
16,020 

1,422 
648 

3,456 


8,064 


6,282 
5,040 


1,134 

3^312' 
1,170 
1,962 
1,278 


576 
7,902 


10,332 
10, 746 


75,331 


1,152 


1,206 


114,744 
26,519 
27.975 
80,263 
257,001 
43, 697 
46,405 
23,640 
96,104 
129,556 
23, 015 
33,699 
214, 594 
144,941 
133,760 
78,853 
133, 323 
90,857 
30,165 
66.309 
83,309 
181, 189 
132, 129 
116,425 
139,966 
30,034 
64,588 
22,796 
22,796 
87.634 
24, 573 
271, 176 
204,880 
43,560 
221,586 
73, 926 
50.500 
235, 7.52 
23, 274 
98,033 
43,801 
143,648 
236, 120 
22,876 
22,796 
1^,923 
71,735 
60,761 
137,449 
22,796 
22,796 
13,609 
142, 127 
6,754 


1  Based  upon  U.S   Census  of  Population,  1960. 
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Allotments  to  States,  Smith-Hnghes  funds,  fiscal  year  1965  ' 


State 
(1) 


Total. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona. — 

Arkansas 

California. - 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware -- 

Florida 

Gcorpia - — 

Hawaii --- 

Idaho • 

Illinois — 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas- - -- 

Kentucky 

Louisiana - 

Maine. .1 --- 

Maryland 

M  n.ssachusetts - 

Michipan 

M  innesota 

Mississippi 


Total 

(2) 


$7, 161, 455 


Agriculture 
(3) 


Trades  and 
industry  and 
home  eco- 
nomics 


(4) 


Teacher 
training 

(5) 


State 


(1) 


Total 


(2) 


Agriculture 
(3) 


143, 330 

30,000 

51, 789 

85.107 

534,067 

66,744 

92,  547 

30,000 

187,  558 

172, 456 

31, 661 

39.  430 

360,  319 

193, 488 

122,  556 

91,385 

143, 135 

134,293 

48, 182 

118,672 

179,461 

297, 7f)5 

141.929 

107,308 


$3,016,355         $3,041,787 


81, 863 

10,000 

18, 401 

56,663 

118,994 

25,594 

30,506 

10,000 

71,604 

97,839 

10,000 

19, 430 

107,716 

97, 256 

71,873 

47, 167 

93, 514 

66,401 

26,204 

47,000 

46,955 

115,665 

71.606 

75,332 


43, 172 

10.000 

23,388 

18,440 

327,  051 

31, 150 

47, 843 

10.000 

88,223 

52,634 

11,661 

10, 000 

196, 146 

70, 121 

35, 240 

32,017 

32.606 

49,661 

11.978 

54, 307 

103, 672 

13S.2S7 

51. 144 

19, 778 


$1,103,313 


18,295 

10,000 

10,  OCX) 

10,004 

88,022 

10,000 

14, 198 

10,000 

27. 731 

22,083 

10,000 

10,000 

66,458 

26, 112 

15, 443 

12,201 

17.015 

18.241 

10.000 

17,366 

28,834 

43, 813 

19,119 

12,  198 


Missouri -- 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico ;. 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio -- .- 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode"  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington — 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming. 


$173,  fi05 
38,665 
64,271 
30,000 
34,050 

201.903 
43, 107 

675,316 

221. 793 
42.740 

369,366 
96,258 
73,613 

437, 176 

37,901 

114.757 

42.940 

159,386 

359, 602 

38, 478 

33,318 

173, 136 

113,306 

91,340 

162, 247 

30,000 


$80,100 

18,665 

35,813 

10,000 

14,050 

38,429 

18,012 

135,995 

152, 859 

22,740 

143,369 

47,924 

37, 106 

178,660 

10,000 

77,766 

22,940 

94,475 

132,767 

12. 402 

13.318 

97, 792 

60,503 

63,787 

79. 342 

10,  Ot* 


Trades  and 
industry  and  ^ 
home  eco- 
nomics 

(4) 


■  Based  upon  U.S.  Census  of  Population:  1960. 


344.233 

7fi.  5,57 
83,926 
240.789 
772,802 
130,792 
139,214 
70,621 
288.311 
388,668 
69, 044 
IW,  797 
643,781 
434,831 
401,281 
236,  .560 
399, 969 
272. 572 
90,494 
198,928 
249,028 
643,  .567 
396,388 
349, 277 
419,897 
90,103 
193.764 
68.387 
68,387 
262, 901 
73,719 
813. 528 
614,641 
130, 680 
664. 757 
221. 779 
151.679 
707, 2.'6 
69,823 
294, 100 
131,403 
430,943 
708,359 
68,628 
68,38" 
389, 769 
215,204 
182,284 
412.348 
68,387 
68,387 
40,526 
426.381 
20.263 


Teacher 
training 

(5) 


$69,312 

$24, 193 

10.000 

10,000 

18.458 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

192,498 

33,976 

15,095 

10,000 

345.334 

93,987 

43.418 

25,516 

10.000 

10,000 

171,636 

54,360 

35,296 

13,039 

26,508 

10,000 

195, 223 

63,393 

17,901 

10,000 

23,647 

13,344 

10,000 

10, 000 

44,934 

19,977 

173,185 

53,650 

16,076 

10,000 

•  10,000 

10,000 

63,128 

22.216 

46.824 

15,979 

17,134 

10,419 

60.773 

22, 132 

10.000 

10,000 
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National  Defense  Education  Act,  Amend-  the  strengthening  of  Instruction  In  science. 
.  MENTs  OF  1963  AND  1964  ( Ptblic  Law  88-  mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  languages 
210.  Pt.  B)  (Public  Law  88-665)  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  In 
Virtually  every  school  and  college  in  the  the  course  of  writing  the  1963  and  1964 
United  States  has  felt  the  impact  of  the  amendments.  Consjrcss  added  English,  read- 
National  Defense   Education   Act.     National  inS-    history,    geojjraphy,    and    civics    to    tlie 


Defense  Education  Act  was  passed  in  1958, 
and  has  since  been  extended  through  fiscal 
year  1968. 

In  the  6  years  since  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act's  enactment,  the  Federal  Govern- 


orlglnal  subjects  and  broadened  the  eligible 
categories     of     audiovisual     supplies     and 
equipment    that    could    be    purchased    with 
National  Defense  Education  Act  help. 
Before  the  act  was  passed  in   1958,   only 


ment  has  disbursed  nearly  $1  billion  In  pro-  33  subject-matter  specialists  were  employed 

gram  funds.    The  money  went  Into  the  train-  as  supervisors  In  State  departments  of  edu- 

ing  of  teachers  In  modern  teaching  methods  cation,  hardly  enough  to  give  local  schools 

using    up-to-date    subject    matter.      Money  the  help  they  needed  to  upgrade  Instruction, 

was  translated  into  new  equipment  for  scl-  Today,  as   a  result  of  this  legislation,   the 

ence,  mathematics,  and  language  classrooms;  States  employ  227  subject-matter  specialists 

for  upgrading  technical  education — especially  who  are  busy  year-round  working  with  local 

in  those  skill  areas  directly  related  to  na-  school  curriculum  planners, 

tlonal     defense     Industries — and     technical  The    Federal    Government    has    disbursed 

equipment;    and   for  loans   and    fellowships  about    $237.6    million   to   the    States   under 

for  able  and  needy  students.    The  1958  act  title   III  during  the  act's  6-year   existence. 


was  sweeplngly  original,  and  subsequent  re- 
visions and  extensions  have  represented  even 
further  progress. 

National  Defense  Education  Act  is  a  his- 


as  grants  to  States  (on  the  50-50  matching 
basis)  or  as  loans  to  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  About  three-fourths  of 
the    money    has    gone    into    strengthening 


torlc  piece  of  education  legislation  because  science.    As  the  1964  amendments  begin  to 

It  represents  a  new  emphasis  In  congressional  take  effect,  a  new  balance  will  doubtless  be 

approach  to  American  education.     The  act  struck  between  the  sciences  and  the  other 

reinforces  "local  education  agencies"  as  the  basic  subjects. 

real  source  of  teaching.     An  "agency'  may  Still,    the    Congress    reasoned,    there    are 

be  an  elementary  school,   a  high  school,  a  bound  to  be  Imbalances  of  other  kinds.    If 

college.  Junior  college,  or  university.    It  may  National  Defense  Education  Act,  through  its 

be  a  State-supported  school  for  the  handl-  undergraduate  loan  program,  is  encouraging 

capped.     It  may  be  a  private  nonprofit  in-  young  p)eople  to  pursue  excellence  In  critical 

stitution   duly   chartered    for    education    by  subject  areas.  Is  It  reasonable  to  leave  the 

State  authority.     Thus,  this  law  Is  neither  top  students   who   want   to   become   college 


an  elementary  nor  secondary  school  act  nor 
a  higher  education  act:  it  Is  an  act  for  the 
entire  American  education  system. 

Loans  to  college  students 
The  original  authors  of  National  Defense 
Education  Act — Congressmen  and  educators, 
lay  leaders  and  professionals — believed  that 
young  men  and  women  are  the  Nation's 
greatest  natural  resource  and  that  this  Act 
should  work  for  them.  Their  wishes  have 
materialized.  The  provisions  for  loans  to 
college  students  (title  II)  have  been  the  most 
frequently  used  of  all.  More  than  600.000 
undergraduates  in  more  than  1,500  colleges 
and  universities  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
loan  provisions.  They  have  borrowed  an 
average  of  $490  each,  for  a  grand  total  of 
$453  million  over  6  years. 


teachers  hanging  In  midair  for  lack  of 
funds?  The  answer  was  built  Into  title  IV. 
the  graduate  fellowship  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
with  the  advice  and  counsel  of  a  committee 
of  experts. 

More  graduate  fellowships  available 

Since  1958,  the  Commissioner  has  expended 
$101  million  under  title  IV.  Only  1.500  grad- 
uate fellowships  were  authorized  In  the  1958 
version  of  the  act.  but  the  1964  amendments 
Increased  the  number  to  3.000  fellowships 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1965:  to  6.000  for 
1966;  and  7.500  e.nch  for  fiscal  years  1967 
and  1968. 

Half  of  the  $101  million  already  spent 
under  title  IV  went  to  the  Individual  stu- 
dents  as   annual   stipends    (from   $2,000   to 


The  Federal  Government  deposited  about  $2,400)    and  allowances    ($400  for  each  de 

90  percent  of  this  money  In  student  loan  pendent).     The  other  half  went  to  the  in- 

funds   established    on   the    1.500-plus    cam-  stitutlons    at    which    they    pursued    their 

puses.     The  participating  institutions  made  studies.    The    Commissioner    of    Education 

up    the   remaining    10    percent,    a    National  awards  each  such  institution  $2,500  per  year 

Defense  Education  Act  requirement  that  still  for  every  title  IV  fellow    (less  the  amount 

stands.  charged    for    annual    tuition).      This    is    in 

National   Defense  Education   Act  student  recognition   of   the   additional   costs  of   in- 

loans  may  be  partially  forgiven  If  the  stu-  structlonal  staff,  library  books,   equipment, 

dent  goes  on  to  be  an   elementary  or  sec-  and  space  (laboratory,  study.  oflQce)  the  In- 

ondary   school   teacher  or  Instructor   In   an  stitution  must  bear  if  It  wishes  to  accom- 

Institution   of   higher   education.    To   date,  modate  a  graduate  student. 

45.000   young   men   and   women   have   done  Gifted  students  identified  and  counseled 

Early  Identification  of  talented  young 
people  Is  one  of  the  major  goals  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.    The  tools 


this. 

National  Defense  Education  Act  became 
law  in  that  hectic  period  of  1957-59  when 
the  Soviet  Union   launched  Sputnik  I.   the 


first  manmade  earth  satellite  In  history'  and     °'   Identification   are   guidance,   counseling, 


the  United  States  raced  to  match  the  feat. 
Suddenly  the  Nation  realized  that  It  was 
short  of  well-trained  scientists,  of  transla- 
tors and  foreign  language  scholars,  of  mathe- 
maticians, and  of  specialists  in  a  variety  of 
critical  subjects.  The  gap  had  to  be  closed, 
and  the  Congress  set  about  to  close  It  with 
National  Defense  Education  Act. 

Original  categories  are  broadened 


and  testing,  which  are  supported  under  title 
V.  So  far  in  the  6-year  history  of  title  V, 
disbursements  have  reached  a  total  of  $80 
million.  Within  that  time,  the  number  of 
full-time  public  school  guidance  counselors 
has  risen  150  percent:  from  12,000  in  1958 
to  30.000  in  1964.  With  money  available 
*^Ttmder  part  A  of  title  V.  more  than  109  mil- 
lion   scholastic    aptitude    and    achievement 


tests  have  been  given,  in  both  public  and 

Title  III  of   the   original   1958   version   of     private  secondary  schools. 

National  Defense  Education  Act  authorized  When   the    act    was   passed    in    1958.    the 

the  Federal  Government  to  provide  grants     pressing  concern  was  to  salvage  the  talented 

on  a  50-50  matching  basis  to  the  States  for     students  who  were  then  moving  through  sec- 


ondary school  but  failing  to  go  on  to  higher 
education.  That  Initial  emergency  havine 
been  faced,  the  provisions  of  title  V  have 
been  extended  downward  to  meet  the  needs 
of  elementary  education,  and  upward  to  heln 
students  in  public  Junior  colleges  and  tech- 
nical institutes. 

Under  part  B  of  title  V.  guidance  coun- 
selors  or  persons  planning  to  become  coun- 
selors in  elementary,  secondary,  or  higher 
education  may  attend  training  Institutes 
set  up  by  colleges  and  universities  with 
Federal  help.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  1965,  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  spent  nearly 
$37  million  for  480  counselor-training  insti- 
tutes. Forty  percent  of  this  total  will  have 
covered  the  colleges'  operating  costs;  the 
remaining  60  percent  will  have  been  paid  out 
to  15,700  enrollees  as  stipends  and  living 
allowances. 

New  thrust  for  language  study 

In  1958,  jet  flight  suddenly  became  a  re- 
ality.  Every  nation  was  at  once  the  neighbor 
of  every  other  nation  on  earth,  yet  the  lan- 
guages spoken  by  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  world's  people  were  barely  noticed  in 
American  colleges  and  universities.  The  em- 
phasis was  on  the  "big  four"— English, 
Spanish,  French,  and  German— although 
these  were  the  native  tongue  of  only  22  per- 
cent of  mankind.  Nearly  a  third  of  the 
world's  population  spoke  such  languages  as 
Chinese,  Hindi,  Russian,  Japanese,  Indo- 
nesian, Portuguese.  Arabic,  and  Bengali.  If 
the  United  States  were  to  get  along  with  Its 
new  neighbors.  If  It  was  to  negotiate  with 
them  in  the  realms  of  trade,  arms  control, 
cultural  exchanges,  and  so  on.  It  desperately 
needed  thousands  of  linguists. 

Under  title  VI  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  about  $11  million  of  Federal 
funds  have  so  far  gone  to  establish  55  lan- 
guage and  area  centers  on  the  campuses  of 
34  colleges  and  universities.  These  centers 
offer  instruction  in  some  90  previously  ne- 
glected  langxiages,  each  of  which  Is  spoken 
by  millions  of  people.  These  centers  teach 
more  than  the  languages,  however;  they 
carry  on  studies  of  problems — political,  so- 
cial, economic— peculiar  to  the  area  In  which 
each  language  Is  spoken. 

An  additional  $16  million  has  gone  into 
fellowships  for  approximately  2,600  students. 
In  1964,  the  first  postdoctoral  fellowships 
were  awarded  to  13  teachers  from  liberal  arts 
colleges  to  help  them  become  prepared  to 
administer  or  teach  new  undergraduate  pro- 
grams of  nonwestern  studies. 

Nearly  as  much  money — $14  million— has 
been  spent  by  the  Federal  Government  over 
the  past  6  years  for  271  language  research 
projects.  These  projects  help  America's 
schools  and  colleges  determine  which  of  the 
neglected  foreign  languages  need  special  at- 
tention; what  some  of  the  successful  teach- 
ing methods  seem  to  be  in  this  field;  and 
how  such  teaching  tools  as  foreign-language 
textbooks,  dictionaries,  and  recordings  may 
be  better  produced. 

Teacher  training  is  expanded 

Title  VI  has  produced  a  profound  change 
In  the  conduct  of  language  training  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  through  an- 
other of  Its  provisions,  one  under  which 
teacher-training  institutes  are  set  up  by  col- 
leges and  universities.  More  than  17,400 
teachers  will  have  attended  386  Institutes  by 
the  end  of  the  1964-65  academic  year.  Two 
new  institutes  added  in  the  summer  of  1964 
indicate  the  kind  of  fresh  thinking  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  activity  in- 
spires. These  were  institutes  for  persons  en- 
gaged in  teaching  English  as  a  second  lan- 
guage. 

The  language  institute  program  has  pro- 
duced so  much  Interest  and  activity  that  the 
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88th  Congress  in  1964  separated  it  from  title 
VI  and  incorporated  It  Into  a  new  and  sepa- 
rate title  XI  which  will  not  only  continue  to 
support  foreign  language  Institutes  but  will 
establish  institutes  for  school  librarians,  for 
educational  media  specialists,  for  teachers  of 
history,  geography,  English,  and  reading,  and 
for  those  teachers  who  work  with  disadvan- 
taged youth.  A  total  of  $32.75  million  for 
all  title  XI  teacher-training  institutes  has 
been  authorized  by  the  Congress  for  each 
fiscal  year  from  1965  to  1968. 

Communications  technology  is  tested, 
exploited 

The  development  of  new  technology  for 
education  received  Its  most  important  thrust 
forward  with  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  title  VII,  which  Is 
concerned  with  new  educational  media, 
among  them  television,  radio,  motion  pic- 
tures, tape  recordings,  teaching  machines, 
and  other  devices. 

Under  title  VII.  more  than  $24  million  had 
been  obligated  through  September  1964  for 
research  into  communications  media.  This 
Is  a  two-part  program:  First,  the  research 
projects  are  approved  and  carried  out  (262 
of  them  since  the  start  of  the  program  in  122 
Institutions  and  education  agencies) ,  second, 
research  findings  are  disseminated  through- 
out the  educational  system  (1,974  contracts 
to  105  institutions,  agencies  and  individuals) . 
American  Industry,  Informed  of  research  re- 
sults, has  been  able  to  provide  schools  and 
colleges  with  better  equipment  at  moderate 
prices. 
Aid  to  technical  and  vocational  education 

Title  VIII  of  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  dealing  with  technical  education,  has 
been  of  primary  significance  not  only  for 
education  but  for  the  American  economy  as 
a  whole.  Title  VIII  was  written  to  help  meet 
the  space-age  demand  for  highly  skilled  tech- 
nicians in  such  fields  as  electronics,  draft- 
ing and  design.  Instrumentation,  and  Indus- 
trial chemistry. 

Approximately  42,000  new  technicians  have 
completed  training  under  the  Area  Voca- 
tional School  Program  authorized  under  title 
VIII.  The  Federal  contribution  has  been 
$62  million,  largely  for  salaries.  Instructional 
supplies,    and    equipment.      In    the    1963-64 

Dtyart 


academic  year,  about  210,000  youths  and 
adults  were  enrolled  In  area  vocational  pro- 
grams. About  90,000  of  these  were  in  pre- 
paratory programs  of  2  or  3  years;  the  rest 
were  adult  workers  in  refresher  or  retraining 
courses. 

States  and  individual  communities  partici- 
pating in  this  broad-scale  technical  progrjma 
have  actually  overmatched  by  two  to  one 
the  amount  of  money  contributed  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Spreading  scientific  knowledge 

The  problem  that  motivated  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  title  IX  is  a  technical 
one:  Scientists  are  piling  up  knowledge  at 
such  breakneck  speed  that  the  conventional 
means  for  storing  and  disseminating  it  have 
bogged  down.  Title  IX  set  up  a  Science  In- 
formation Service  in  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  together  with  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil for  It  composed  of  leaders  in  the  funda- 
mental science  and  librarianshlp.  The  ob- 
jective: a  speedier,  more  efHcient  flow  of  in- 
formation    through     indexing,     abstracting. 


and  translating  of  relevant  materials  and 
through  the  development  of  new  technology 
for  making  research  data  accessible.  The 
title  is  administered  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

State  statistical  services  improved 
In  the  coxirse  of  writing  National  Defense 
Education  Act  and  in  listening  to  testimony, 
the  85th  Congress  became  convinced  that 
major  improvements  had  to  be  made  In 
the  methods  of  collecting,  processing,  and 
disseminating  educational  statistics.  Under 
title  X,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  was  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  State  education 
agencies  so  that  they  might  Improve  and 
expand  their  statistical  services.  Thus  far 
the  Office  of  Education  has  disbursed  $7,768,- 
000  under  title  X.  With  the  help  of  this  pro- 
gram. 37  States  have  Installed  new  elec- 
tronic data  processing  systems. 

The  1964  amendments  extended  National 
Defense  Education  Act  through  June  30, 
1968.  Congress  authorized  the  following 
funds: 


Fiscal  1965 

Fiscal  1966 

Fiscal  1967 

Fiscal  1968 

Title  II                  - 

$163,300,000 

100, 000, 000 

34, 367, 000 

24, 000, 000 

7, 250, 000 

13, 000, 000 

5,000,000 

15, 000, 000 

(') 
2, 750, 000 
32, 750, 000 

$179,300,000 

100,000,000 

60,747.000 

24. 500, 000 

7,250.000 

14, 000, 000 

7,  500, 000 

15, 000, 000 

(') 
2, 750, 000 
32,  750, 000 

$190,000,000 

100. 000,  000 

95, 657. 000 

30.000.000 

7.250,000 

16,000,000 

5,000.000 

15.000.000 

(■) 
2. 750. 000 
23.7,'50,OOO 

.«195. 000, 000 

Title  111                  - - 

100,000,000 

Title  IV      .      - 

V23,937,000 

Title  V-A - - 

30,000,000 

Title  V-B --- - 

7,250.000 

Title  VI                 - 

18. 000. 000 

Title  VII 

5.000.000 

Title  VIH - - -- 

15.000,000 

Title  IX     — - 

(') 

Title  X                  — 

2,750,000 

TltleXI     

32,750,000 

«  Program  funded  by  National  Science  Foundation. 

Aggregate  authorizations  for  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  will  increase  during 
this  period  from  $382,417,000  for  fiscal  1965  to 
$514,688,000  for  fiscal  1968.  To  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act  during  the  first  of 
these  years.  Congress  has  appropriated 
$348,603,000. 

When  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
was  passed  in  1958,  the  Senate  majority 
leader  was  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  of  Texas. 
"There  must  be  an  awakening."  Senator 
Johnson  said,  "not  only  in  Congress,  but 
throughout   the   country,   and   first   things 


come  first."  In  1964.  President  Lyndon 
Johnson,  speaking  to  a  group  of  educators 
at  the  White  House,  noted  that  "the  first 
work  of  these  times  and  the  first  work  of 
our  society  is  education."  He  went  on  to 
say,  "We  must  rest  our  faith  and  hopes  for 
America  on  education — not  for  some,  but 
education  for  all." 

If  there  are  any  words  anywhere  which 
characterize  the  purpose  and  achievement  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  then 
these  words  of  President  Johnson  can  stand. 
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ment  of  Health,  Educntion,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education— Estimated  distribution  of  legislative  authorizations,  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958,  title  II,  sec.  202{a),  as  amended  by  amendments  of  1964. 

State  Fiscal  year    Fiscal  year   Fiscal  year    Fiscal  year  State  Fiscal  year    Fiscalyear   Fisc^year    Fiscalyear 

1%5  1966  1967  1968  1865  1966  1967  1968 


United  States  and  outlying 
piu-ts - 

.50  Stiites  and  the  District  of 
Columbia 

Alabama 

.Maska 

-\rizona... 

.Arkansas 

California... 

Oolorado ,. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Gforgia 

Hawaii , 

Hiihc. 

Llinois 

Indiana 

Iowa , 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisl:uia - 

Maine 

Maryland. - 

Massaclrn  setts 

Michipan 

Minnesota 

Missi.s,-;!!)!)! 

Missouri 

Montana 


.$16.3.300.000 


162.176.927 


$179,300,000 


178. 06C.  889 


2,245.349 
65. 807 
1.660.469 
1.453,64S 
16. 936, 492 
2. 270. 206 
2,071.351 

318. 837 
3. 709. 141 
2. 704. 085 

568. 096 

641.498 
8, 082. 506 
4. 678. 718 
3. 103. 388 
2.6.')9.417 
2. 307. 863 
2.969,172 

672, 622 
2,  298, 143, 
6,283.631' 
7. 057, 009 1 
3, 954. 805, 
1.931.505i 
4.036.476, 

744. 378, 


$190. 000. 000:$195. 000. 000 


188.693.302 


2. 465. 346 
72. 255 
1.82.3.161 
1.59«i.075 
18. 595. 915 
2.492.639 
2. 274. 300 

3,50.  076 
4.  072.  560 
2.  969.  029 

623.  757 

704.351 
8. 874,  490 
5. 137, 135 
3. 407. 456 
2.919.9S.5 
2.533.985 
3.260.089 

738. 525 
2. 523. 313 
6. 899. 296 
7. 748. 449 
4.342.392 
2.120.7.52 
4.431.967 

817.311 


2.612.470 
76.567 
1.931.961 
1.691.323 
19, 705. 653 
2.641.391 
2.410.0*23 

370. 96S 
4,315.596 
3.146.211 

660.981 

746.385 
9.404.088 
5. 443. 701 
3. 610.  SOI 
3. 094. 240 
2. 685. 205 
3. 454. 640 

782. 598 
2. 673. 896 
7.311.022 
8. 210, 849 
4, 601. 531 
2.247.311 
4. 606. 451 

866.085 


193,658,914 


2.681.219 
78,581 
1,982,802 
1,735,832 
20. 224. 225 
2. 710. 901 
2.473.444 

380. 730 
4. 429, 164 
3. 2'29. 006 

678.375  I 

766. 026 
9.651.564 
5. 586. 956 
3. 705. 822 
3.175.667 
2. 755. 868 
3, 545. 551 

803. 192 
2.  744.  262 
7. 503, 418 
8. 426. 924 
4. 722. 624 
2.306,451 
4,820,042 

888,877 


Nebraska.: 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mcifico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma — . 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode"  Island 

South  Carolina 

Soutli  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas.. 

Utah... 

Vermont 

Virginia.-- 

Washington 

West  Vlrgmia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia.. 


American  Samoa. 

Canal  Zone 

Guam. 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgm  Islands 


Jl, 


3, 

13, 
4. 

7, 
2, 
2, 

8. 

1, 

3. 

8, 
1, 

2, 
3, 
1, 
3, 

1, 


546,9671 
176.388) 
660.512 
140. 674 
832.864 
144, 547 
104. 514 
786. 815 
977. 456 
636,526 
221,926 
563,875 
861,  757 
640,605 
758,931 
205,418 
943,740 
844, 824 
563, 741 
706, 635 
265,  223 
424,  223 
981,929 
339,392 
422,683 


$1,698,538 

193, 670 

725,229 

3,448.394 

914, 467 

14, 432, 439 

4, 506, 671 

863,906 

8.  759, 081 

2, 894, 850 

2,  439,  629 
9,402,957 

946,192 
1, 801, 350 

833,290 
3, 519, 483 
9, 820, 040 
2, 025, 579 

618, 975 
2, 971, 829 

3,  585, 1471 
1,  563, 767 
4,372,076 

372,645 
1,562,076 


23, 1571 

16,»'90 

1,081,698 

l,'828l 


25,426 

18,545 

1,187,682 

1,458 


$1, 799, 901 

205,228 

768,508 
3, 654, 182 

969,039 

15,  293,  716 

4.  775. 613 

915. 461 
9. 281. 792 
3.067.605 
2.585,217 
9, 964, 093 
1, 002, 657 
1,908,849' 

883,0181 

3,729,513 

10, 406, 065' 

2, 146, 458 

65.5, 914 
3, 149, 177 
3,799,097 
1,657,088 
4, 632, 986 

394,883 
1.655.295 


$1,847,226 

210, 629 

788,  736 
3, 750, 345 

994,540 

15,696,183 

4,901,287 

939,552 
9, 526, 050 
3.148.331 
2, 653, 249 
10, 226, 306 
1,029,043 
1,959,082 

906.255 

3. 827, 658 

10, 679, 909 

2,  202, 944 

673, 175 
3, 232, 050 
3, 899, 073 
1,700,695 
4. 754, 906 

405,275 
1,698,856 


26,944, 

19, 651 1 

1,258,5581 

1.545] 


27,653 

20,169 

1,291,678 

1,586 


NOTE.-Distribution  of  all  amounts  estimated  on  the  basis  of  full-time  degree  credit  enrollment  (excluding  U.S.  service  schools),  fall  1963. 
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Department  of  Health,  Eduration,  arid  Welfare,  Office  of  Eilucntion — Estimated  distribution  of  legislative  authorizations.  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1938,  title  III,  as  amended  by  amendments  of  1964,  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1965,  1966,  1967,  and  196S 


state 


United  States  and  outlying  parts... 

50  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia  

Al;»bama. 

Ahiska 

Arizona ..^ 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut --- 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii ■ 

Idaho 

Illinois - 

Indiana - 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine — 

Maryland 

Massachusetts - 

Mii-hitian - 

Minnosota 

Mississippi - — 

Missouri-   - — 

Montana — -— 


Acquisition  of  equipment 
tor  science.  matliein;iiics, 
modern  foreign  languages, 
and  other  critical  subjects 


Grants 

for  public 

schools 


$79. 200, 000 


7, 709, 460 


2, 089. 073 

95,345 

825,045 

1,  U9G,  7(i3 
4, 1392, 980 

800, 393 
707,  227 
133, 952 
2, 256, 586 
2, 513, 700 
274, 115 
430,  77S 

2,  S36,  S.S8 
2, 028, 256 
1.301,199 
1,  025, 334 
1,852,916 
2. 141. -299 

494.084 
1.306.5.54 
1.528.454 

3,  281.  426 
1.730.'2<)9 
1.4S2.787 
1.684.094 

3'.3. 453 


liOans  for 

nonpublic 

schools 


$10, 800, 000 


10, 672, 056 


53, 0.SO 
3,727 

56, 075 

21,472 
693, 843 

76,  fifiO 
194, 312 

33,894 
154, 385 

46,iaS 

53, 946 

15,971 
929,  856 
227,  141 
171,  593 

91,211 
155.  272 
250.387 

62,  641 
242. 402 
461.379 
.594. 469 
297. 944 

33.  716 
294. 573 

36,  733 


State 
administra- 
tion and 
supervision 


$10, 000, 000 


9,837,327 


18.S,9.55 

50,000 

82, 970 

99, 201 

849, 0<i6 

100, 434 

127, 9.55 

50, 000 

264, 126 

227, 362 

50, 0(K1 

,50.  000 

494, 570 

245, 847 

144,386 

113, 784 

167, 595 

193. 079 

50.  ,525 

17(t,  OiiO 

247.  901 

430.  240 

ISl).  490 

134.117 

210.  521 

50, 000 


.^tate 


Nebniska 

.N'cvada 

New  IIami)shirc 

N'cw  Jer.soy 

New  .Mexico 

\e\v  York 

North  Carolina 

N'orlli  Dakota 

Ohio - 

(iklahoma 

Oregon 

rennsylvania 

Uhode  Island 

.-^outh  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas - 

1  tah 

Vermont 

Virginia.- 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 

.\mcrican  Samoa 

Canal  Zone 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


Acquisition  of  equipment 
for  science,  matheinalics, 
modern  foreign  lungmiges, 
and  other  critical  subjects 


Grants 

for  public 

schools 


Loans  for 

noni)ublic 

schools 


$f)S7. 
Wi. 

271. 
1,081. 

067. 
4,443, 
2,91.5, 

397, 
3,  7.55. 
1,266. 

799. 
4, 180, 

297, 
1,021, 

441, 
2,1.59, 
5, 374, 

010, 

203, 
2,  202. 
1.235. 
1,  105, 
1,8.52, 

165. 

175, 


.541 
991 
085 
223 
59t) 
154 
020 
376 
845 
071 
514 
460 
061 
303 
994 
4»)6 
317 
541 
123 
271 
333 
846 
429 
221 
967 


50,000 
60.000 
50.000 
1,230,  .540 
50,000 


$10fl.  261 

7,  09H 

01.931 

52.5. 202 

48,  090 

1,480,173 

34,426 

30, 378 

074, 145 
37.  798 
62, 109 
1,082.400 
93,518 
28,038 
41.347 
5.5,011 

260,  \m 
10.825 
31.232 
98. 487 

102,213 
30,  (i99 

454. 281 

0.  921 

44.363 


2,307 
1,242 
8.095 
110.  199 
5.  .501 


State 
administra- 
tion anrt 
supervision 


$73,734 

50.000 

5U,00ij 

3M.  177 

60.383 

803.8,11 

263,718 

50.000 

524,761 

124.464 

94.S88 

557.418 

50,000 

146.646 

50.000 

195,322 

550, 2J9 

57,713 

60,000 

224,487 

157.326 

100,023 

212,369 

50,000 

50,000 


10.000 
10,000 
10,000- 
122,673 
10,000 


Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education — Estimated  distribution  of  legislative  authorizations.  National  Defense 

Education  Act  of  195S,  title  V,  pt.  A,  sec.  501,  as  amended  by  amendments  of  1964 


State 


United  States  and  outlying 
parts ■ 

50  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia 

Alabama • 

Alaska.. 

Ariwna.. - 

Arkansas - 

California - 

Colorado --■ 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Uawaii - 

Idaho 

Illinois — 

Indiana 

Iowa • 

Kansas - 

Kentucky - 

Louisiana 

Maine — 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan - 

Minne-sota 

Mississippi - - 

Missouri - 

Montana - 

Nebraska — 


Fiscal  year 
1965        I 


Fiscal  year 
1966 


$24, 000, 000 


23, 616^  OOO 


405,334 
50,000 
204,342 
244,301 
090,971 
247,335 
315,112 
59,684 
650,456 
559, 919 
93,067 
99.136 
217.962 
605.440 
355, 570 
280, 212 
412,731 
476, 96.8 
124, 426 
418.801 
610, 498 
074,315 
459. 265 
330.286 
518,443 
95.090 
181.582 


.■!;24, 5iX),  000 


Fiscal  year    Fiscal  year 
1967        i        1968 


$30,000,000  I  .$30,000,000 


24, 108,  OOO 


475, 091 

50,000 
208, 627 
249, 423 
2,134.810 
252, 521 
321, 719 

60,930 
004.  094 
571, 658 

95,  018 
101,215 
1,243,498 
018, 134 
303,031 
28f>,  087 
421.385 
486.968 
127. 035 
427, 582 
623,298 
1, 096. 840 
40S,  894 
337,211 
5-29,  313 

97,084 
185, 389 


29, 520, 000 


582, 2-23 

50.000 

255, 672 

305, 007 

2, 016, 209 
309,404 
394, 267 
74, 076 
813, 847 
700, 567 
110,445 
124, 039 

1, 523, 907 
757,  523 
444, 895 
350,000 
510,407 
590, 779 
1.55, 681 
524,001 
703, 852 

1,344,177 
574. 629 
413,2.52 
048, 073 
118,976 
227,194 


29, 520, 000 


582, 223 

50,000 

255, 672 

305, 007 

2, 010, 209 
309,404 
394,  207 
74, 670 
813, 847 
700, 567 
116,445 
124,  o;i9 

1, 523, 907 
757, 523 
444, 896 
350,600 
516, 407 
590, 779 
155, 681 
.524, 001 
703,852 

1,344.177 
574, 629 
413,  252 
648,  673 
118,976 
227.194 


State 


Nevada.. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont - 

Virginia 

Washington.-- 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming-.. 

District  of  Columbia 

Outlying  parts 

American  Samoa 

Canal  Zone 

Guam. -- 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


Fiscal  year   Fiscal  year 
1965  1960 


$50,000 

70. 376 

749, 087 

148,  705 

1. 979, 695 

649.445 

88,615 

1. 292, 314 

306,514 

233, 079 

1,372,730 

101,665 

361, 140 

98,631 

481,014 

1,355,033 

142, 129 

50, 074 

552, 8.37 

387,441 

240,324 

522,995 

50,000 

78, 399 


384,000 


20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
304,000 
20,000 


$50,000 

77, 977 

764, 793 

151,822 

2,021,201 

603,061 

90,371 

1,319,410 

312,940 

238, 578 

1,401,518 

103,797 

308, 712 

100,099 

491,099 

1,383,444 

145, 109 

51,124 

504,428 

395,  ,565 

251,488 

5;J3,961 

.50,000 

80,  (M2 


392,000 


20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
312,000 
20,000 


Fiscal  year 
1967 


$52, 527 

95,  561 

937,  253 

1S6,058 

2,  476,  982 
812,  581 
110,749 

1, 616, 936 
383,508 
292. 377 

1,717,559 
127,203 
451,8.56 
123,406 
001,8-12 

1,695,409 

177,831 

62,052 

691,707 

484,704 

308, 199 

654,309 

56,957 

98,092 


480,000 


20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
400,000 
20,000 


Fiscal  year 
1968 


$52,527 

95.561 

937,253 

186.058 

2,476,982 
812.581 
110,749 

1,616,936 
383,508 
292,377 

1,717,559 
127,203 
451,856 
123,406 
601,842 

1,09.5,409 

177,831 

62,652 

691,707 

484,764 

SOS,  199 

0,54,369 

56,957 

98,092 


480,000 


20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
400,000 
20,000 


Note.— Distribution  of  all  amounts  estimated  on  the  basis  of  school-age  (6  to  17)  population  as  of  July  1,  1962,  for  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  ami  Puerto 
Rico,  and  as  of  Apr.  1, 1960,  for  the  other  outlyhig  parts. 


SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  TO  FEDER.ALLT  AFFECTED 
.VRE.\S,  AMENDMENTS  OF  1963  AND  1964  (PUB- 
LIC LAW  88-210,  PT.  C)  (PUBLIC  LAW 
88-665) 

In  many  communities,  especially  those 
near  military  bases,  the  influx  of  new  fami- 
lies generated  by  the  growth  of  Federal 
operations  has  severely  strained  school  facil- 
ities. Moreover,  some  school  districts  have 
borne  an  additional  burden  in  that  property 
acquired  by  the  Federal  Government  has 
passed  Into  tax-free  status  and  been  lost  to 
the  community  as  a  source  of  revenue. 

For  these  reasons.  Congress,  since  1950, 
has  compensated  local  school  districts  for 
the  expense  of  educating  federally  connected 


children.  In  some  cases  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  constructed  schools  on  Federal 
property  to  accommodate  these  children.  In 
all,  appropriations  between  1950  and  1964 
totaled  $3,2  biUions. 

Legislation  passed  in  1963  and  1964  ex- 
tend through  fiscal  1965  and  1966,  respec- 
tively, the  temporary  provisions  of  Public 
Laws  815  and  874,  which  were  originally 
enacted  in  1950. 

Public  Law  815  grants  school  districts  the 
funds  to  construct  the  minimum  school  fa- 
cilities they  need  to  house  the  overflow  oc- 
casioned by  federally  connected  children. 
Public  Law  874  grants  operating  funds  to 
school  districts  to  relieve  the  day-to-day  ex- 


penses stemming  from  the  same  cause.  The 
1964  amendment,  which  embodies  the  latest 
extension  of  these  laws,  makes  the  District  of 
Columbia  eligible  for  such  help  for  the  first 
time. 

The  funds  are  made  available  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  which  provide  free  public 
schooling  to  substanlial  numbers  of  chil- 
dren in  the  following  categories:  those  whose 
parents  work  or  live  (or  both)  on  Federal 
property  in  the  vicinity;  and  those  whose 
attendance  in  a  school  district  is  due  to  Fed- 
eral contract  activities. 

To  carry  out  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  the 
Congress  has  appropriated  $390,400,000  for 
fiscal  1965. 


Janiianj 


6,  1965 
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MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT. 
.AMENDMENTS  OF  1963  (PUBLIC  LAW  88- 
214) 

The  prosperity  shared  today  by  millions  of 
Americans  has  a  paradoxical,  dark  under- 
side the  phenomenon  of  growing  permanent 
unemployment.  Poverty  has  become  the  way 
of  life  and  hopelessness  the  outlook  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans  concentrated  primarily 
in  mining,  industrial,  and  farm  communi- 
ties. 

The  ranks  of  these  hard-core  Jobless  are 
being  swelled  not  only  by  automation,  shifts 
in  market  demands,  and  other  economic  and 
technological  changes  which  are  boyond  any 
one  man's  power  to  control.  They  are  also 
being  fed  afresh  each  year  by  the  undercdu- 
cated  young  and  especially  by  high  school 
dropouts.  Dropouts  will  account  for  almost 
a  third  of  the  26  million  young  workers  ex- 
pected to  enter  the  labor  force  during  the 
1960's. 

The  disadvantage  all  these  people  share  is 
lack  of  sufficient  education.  Many  in  the 
older  group  have  never  learned  to  write  or 
do  simple  arithmetic.  They  are,  therefore, 
the  poorest  candidates  for  the  training  pro- 
grams of  private  Industry. 
Programs  are  extended  and   more  accessible 

Congress  addressed  Itself  to  this  problem 
by  passing  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  and  amending  it  the 
following  year. 

Under  the  original  act  (Public  Law  87- 
415),  responsibilities  are  shared  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  former  surveys 
employment  opportunities  in  the  States,  se- 
lects people  needing  training,  pays  them 
training  allowances,  and  helps  place  them  in 
Jobs.  The  latter,  through  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation's Division  of  Vocational  and  Techni- 
cal Education,  organizes  the  training. 

Reflecting  new  Information  and  experi- 
ence, the  1963  amendments  Improve  the 
program  In  several  ways.  They  Increase  the 
original  authorization  and  extend  the  life  of 
several  provisions,  and  they  postpone  State 
contributions  until  1966  (at  the  same  time 
lowering  them  temporarily) .  The  most  Im- 
portant changes,  however,  have  the  effect  of 
making  the  program's  benefits  more  acces- 
sible, particularly  to  the  out-of-school 
young. 

The  amended  act  calls  for  special  programs 
to  test,  counsel,  select,  and  refer  youths  16 
and  older  for  occupational  training.  The 
age  of  eligibility  lor  allowances  to  accom- 


pany the  training  has  now  been  lowered  from 

19  to  17,  and  trainees  are  permitted  to  work 
as  much  as  20  hours  a  week  without  endan- 
gering their  allowances.  Many  of  the  disad- 
vantaged young  could  not  take  advantage  of 
training  without  some  funds  for  necessities 
like   transportation  and  clothing. 

To  be  eligible  for  allowances,  17-year-olds 
must  either  be  high  school  graduates  or,  if- 
they  have  not  completed  high  school,  must 
have  been  out  of  a  school  a  year  and  be  con- 
sidered beyond  the  reach  of  traditional 
schooling.  The  reason  is  to  encourage  drop- 
outs to  return  to  school. 

Under  the  amendments,  training  for  these 
young  people  may  be  provided  by  public  agen- 
cies or  in  certain  instances  by  private  agen- 
cies designated  by  the  State  vocational  edu- 
cation agencies. 

Adult  workers  aided 

In  the  stipulations  of  "the  act  which  affect 
older  workers,  the  amount  of  work  experi- 
ence required  for  eligibility  to  receive  allow- 
ances has  been  lowered  from  3  years  to  2, 
and  the  ceiling  on  the  weekly  allowance  has 
been  raised  to  $10  above  the  average  State 
unemployment  compensation  payment.  An 
unemployed  member  of  a  family  or  house- 
hold may  substitute  for  the  unemployed 
head  of  the  family  as  long  as  only  one 
member  of  the  family  is  receiving  a  train- 
ing allowance  at  any  one  time. 

For  older  workers  an  important  new  fea- 
ture is  the  opportunity  to  learn  skills  In 
language  and  arithmetic.    They  may  receive 

20  weeks  of  additional  allowances  for  train- 
ing programs  that  include  this  kind  of  teach- 
ing. 

Some  hard-core  unemployed  are  the  vic- 
tims of  such  changes  in  the  economic  cli- 
mate as  the  departure  of  a  factory  from  their 
home  community.  The  act  experiments  with 
a  new  way  to  help  them — with  loans  and 
grants  to  enable  them  to  relocate  where  there 
are  Jobs. 

The  1963  amendments  authorize  the  fol- 
lowing Federal  support: 


For  training  and 
skills  develop- 
ment. 

For  information, 
evaluation,  and 
research  pro- 
grams. 


Fiscal  1965 


$407,000,000  (in- 
creased from 
$101,000,000). 

$3,000,000 


Fiscal   1966 


1  $281, 000, 000 
3,000,000 


"  State  matching  (1/3  of  cost)  begins  this  year. 
Grants  for  public  libraries,  fiscal  year  1965 


Funds  to  organize  the  training  programs 
are  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Education 
each  year  from  appropriations  made  to  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

LIBRARY    SERVICES    AND    CONSTRUCTION    ACT    Or 
1964     (PUBLIC    LAW    88-629) 

President  Johnson  has  called  libraries  "the 
best  training  ground  for  enlightenment  that 
rational  man  has  ever  conceived."  That 
statement  underscores  the  impact  of  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  of 
1964  on  the  intellectual,  scientific,  social, 
economic,  and  spiritual  aspects  of  American 
life. 

By  passing  the  act,  Congress  sought  to 
arrest  the  progressive  deterioration  of  the 
Nation's  libraries  and  to  give  hundreds  of 
communities  (in  which  more  than  18  mil- 
lion Americans  live)  the  first  public  libraries 
they  have  ever  had. 

Rural  and  urban  communities  benefit 

The  act  amends  the  Library  Services  Act 
of  1956,  passed  originally  to  help  States  de- 
velop library  services  for  rural  readers.  It 
does  two  main  things:  (1)  It  provides,  for 
the  first  time,  for  Federal  assistance  in  the 
construction  of  libraries  as  well  as  in  library 
services,  and  (2)  it  extends  Federal  assist- 
ance, in  both  construction  and  services,  to 
urban  as  well  as  rural  areas.  More  than  100 
million  readers  of  all  ages  and  interests  axe 
expected  to  benefit. 

Under  title  I,  dealing  with  services,  the 
States  may  apply  grant  funds  to  salaries, 
books  and  other  materials,  equipment,  and 
various  operating  expenses.  Under  title  II, 
devoted  to  construction.  States  may  apply 
for  funds  to  build  new  public  libraries  and 
to  expand  and  remodel  old  ones.  The  act 
allots  fimds  to  the  States  in  proportion  to 
their  population,  and  each  State  matches 
the  Federal  share  in  proportion  to  its  per 
capita  Income.  The  maximum  Federal  con- 
tribution is  set  at  66  percent;  the  minimum, 
33  percent.  The  act  requires  that  each 
State's  plan  for  developing  its  network  of 
library  services  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  by  its  library  ad- 
ministrative agency. 

The  1964  amendments  authorized  the  fol- 
lowing Federal  funds : 

For  services:  fiscal  year  1964,  $25  million: 
fiscal  years  1965  and  1966,  sums  to  be  deter- 
mined by  Congress. 

For  construction :  fiscal  year  1964,  $20  mil- 
lion; fiscal  years  1965  and  1966,  sums  to  be 
determined  by  Congress. 


States  and  outlying  parts 


Total. 


Alabama — 

Alaska 

Arizona --- 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado..  _ 

Connecilcut.- -- 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georfria --. 

Hawaii 

Idaho... 

Illinois 

Infliima 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Micliifran 

M  inncsota 

Mississippi 

Missouri, 

Montana 

Nebraska ..- -- 


1965 
1964  allot-      allotment 
ment      |     library 
services 


$7,500,000    $25,000,000 


184, 438 

53,748 

72,466 

139, 976 

249, 951 

85.158 

93,825 

55,032 

166,338 

212,626 

54, 572 

74,282 

230,053 

211,595 

166, 813 

123,222 

204,994 

157, 157 

86.234 

122, 927 

122, 847 

244, 077 

100.448 

172,914 

181,328 

72. 932 

103, 187 


454, 452 
124.540 
241, 2S9 
293,816 

1, 805, 367 
290.309 
375, 081 
148, 424 
637,260 
527, 841 
168,6.58 
172,392 

1,193,838 
605.896 
399.202 
336.386 
429,650 
453, 397 
205, 168 
436. 435 
658,637 
948, 841 
470.415 
336.335 
.568.  713 
173, 214 
253.134 


1965  aUot- 
ment  li- 
brary con- 
struction 


$30,000,000 


543,258 
112,073 
264,660 
333. 312 

2, 308, 865 
328,728 
439.  523 
143,289 
782, 183 
6."»,  175 
169, 743 
174. 615 

1,509,614 
741,191 
471.048 
3.SS,  950 
610, 842 
541,880 
217.452 
519, 710 
810, 1-22 
1,189.411 
504. 122 
3S8.S83 
092.  595 
17.5.689 
280.141 


1965 

total 

allotment 


States  and  outlying  parts 


$55, 000, 000 


997, 710 

236.613 

505,949 

627,128 

4,114.232 

619, 017 

814,604 

291,713 

1, 419, 443 

1, 167, 016 

238.392 

347, 007 

2, 703. 452 

1,347,087 

870, 250 

725, 336 

940,492 

995. 277 

422. 620 

956, 145 

468, 759 

2.138.252 

1.034,537 

725, 218 

1,261.308 

348.903 

533. 276 


1 


Nevada. --- 

New  Hampshire -.- 

New  Jersey - 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio - 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

rermsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas - 

Utah...- - 

Vermont 

Virginia 

^V  ashington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin.. - 

Wyoming - - 

District  of  Columbia 

American  Samoa 

Guam -- 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


1964  allot- 
ment 


$48, 282 

64,790 
107. 803 

71,780 
279,948 
309,703 

80,123 
292. 958 
124.556 
105, 468 
3.55.049 

51.417 
177,210 

80,475 
206,690 
274,252 

61,883 

63,498 
212,544 
129,106 
152, 545 
17' ,  990 

53,955 

"'il,"963 

15,190 

168.303 

11,379 


1965 

allotment 

library 

servi(5es 


$130, 954 
165.  853 
7.58,  265 
203.189 

1, 920, 933 
594, 357 
168,622 

1, 153. 175 
3.52. 626 
291.908 

1, 328. 187 
193. 257 
358. 519 
173,838 
487,040 

1, 139, 425 

196,636 

142,303 

630, 427 

409,583 

301,862 

528,780 

135,813 

182, 892 

27, 176 

32,274 

354,933 

28,483 


1965  allot- 
ment li- 
brary con- 
struction 


1965 
total 

allotment 


$120,455 
166,068 
940,333 
214.865 

2, 459. 907 
726.  HI 
169. 687 

1,456.469 
410, 175 
330. 818 

1, 685,  205 
201,884 
417.877 
176, 504 
585,851 

1,438,499 

206,300 

135,289 

642,555 

484.616 

343,827 

640.403 

1>6, 807 

188,337 

22,843 

29.508 

413, 190 

24, 552 


$251, 409 
331,921 

1, 698. 598 
418. 054 

4,380.840 

1, 320. 468 
338.309 

2.609,644 
762, 801 
622.726 

3, 013, 392 
395. 141 
776,396 
350,342 

1, 072. 891 

2,577.924 
402,936 
277, 592 

1, 172, 982 
894,199 
645,689 

1, 169, 183 

262,620 

371,229 

60, 019 

61,782 

768,123 

53,035 
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The  amendments  also  increased  the  basic 
allotments  for  public  library  services  to  each 
State  from  $40,000  to  $100,000  and  to  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  from 
$10,000  to  $25,000.  The  District  of  Columbia 
also  is  brought  within  coverage  of  the  act  as 
applied  to  States. 

Appropriations  totaling  $55  million  were 
made  for  library  services  and  construction 
during  fiscal  1965. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS   ACT   OF    1964:    TITLES   IV   AND   VI 
(PUBLIC     LAW     88-352) 

Congress  included  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  two  titles  (IV  and  VI)  that  bear  di- 
rectly on  the  schools.  These  titles  give  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  new  powers — within  specified 
limitations — to  take  significant  new  steps  on 
behalf  of  equal  educational  opportunity. 

Title  IV  requires  the  Commissioner  to  con- 
duct a  survey  for  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress on  the  lack  of  availability  of  equal  op- 
portunity in  education  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin.  The  Commis- 
sioner is  to  make  his  report  within  2  years, 
and  It  is  to  cover  public  education  at  all 
levels  in  all  sections  of  the  Nation. 

The  same  title  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner to  respond  to  requests  of  local  officials 
for  technical  assistance  in  the  form  of  ma- 
terials and  advice  to  help  achieve  desegrega- 
tion and  prepare  teaching  staffs  and  com- 
munities for  the  transition. 

Broad  technical  assistance  is  possible 

Congress  recognizes  in  title  IV  that,  as 
more  Negro  children  are  taken  into  the  regu- 
lar school  system,  many  communities  will 
face  educational  problems  they  had  never 
confronted  before.  Many  of  the  children  will 
come  from  neglected  schools  and  from  back- 
grounds which  have  isolated  them  from  the 
rest  of  society.  Title  IV  gives  the  Commis- 
sioner the  means  to  help  communities  deal 
not  only  with  the  desegregation  process  it- 
self but  with  the  educational  challenge  is- 
suing from  it.  He  can  arrange  with  col- 
leges, universities,  and  school  districts  for 
special  training  Institutes  for  teachers  and 
administrators.  He  is  authorized  to  grant 
school  districts  additional  funds  to  hire  spe- 
cialists in  the  education  of  disadvantaged 
children.  On  request  of  a  school  district,  the 
Office  of  Education  can  send  consultants — 
either  from  the  Office  staff  or  from  a  univer- 
sity or  neighboring  school  district — to  help 
plan  and  execute  improvements  in  the  edu- 
cational program  for  children  Involved  In 
desegregation. 

Under  title  IV  the  Attorney  General  also 
Is  endowed  with  new  authority  which  bears 
directly  on  education.  He  has  the  power  for 
the  first  time  to  initiate  civil  suits  against 
school  boards  which  deny  a  child  equal  pro- 
tection under  the  law,  and  against  authorities 
of  public  colleges  which  deny  any  person's 
enrollment  for  reasons  of  race,  religion,  color, 
or  national  origin.  Strict  boundaries  are 
drawn,  however,  on  the  Attorney  General's 
powers.  Among  the  most  important  are 
these:  The  complaint  of  discrimination  must 
originate  with  those  affected;  the  Attorney 
General  must  deem  the  complaint  Justified; 
and  the  individual  or  parents  involved  must 
be  deemed  unable  to  initiate  or  maintain 
legal  proceedings  themselves  for  such  reasons 
as  expense  or  Jeopardy  to  their  personal  wel- 
fare. 

In  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  Congress 
outlawed  discrimination  in  federally  assisted 
programs.    Title  VI  Imposes  the  responsibil- 


ity on  each  agency  of  the  Government  to  in- 
sure that  such  discrimination  is  ended — by 
voluntary  compliance  if  possible  but  if  neces- 
sary by  discontinuing  Federal  assistance. 
The  legislation  stipulates  a  30-day  waiting 
period  before  funds  can  be  withheld,  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  and  sets 
forth  provisions  for  Judicial  review. 

Appropriations  of  $8  million  were  made 
for  fiscal  1965  to  enable  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  under 
the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY,  AND  YOUTH  OFFENSES 
CONTROL  ACT,  AMENDMENTS  OF  1964  (PUBLIC 
LAW    87-274) 

There  is  convincing  documentation  that 
there  is  no  single  cause  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency but  rather  that  It  springs  from  a 
combination  of  forces — some  social  and  eco- 
nomic, some  personal.  Among  them  are  lack 
of  education.  Joblessness,  slum  housing, 
racial  discrimination  and  an  array  of  other 
problems  that  transcend  individual  responsi- 
bility and  the  resources  of  most  communities 
to  deal  with  them.  They  are  disorders  of  the 
society  as  a  whole;  and  they  make  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  youth  crime  a  national  as 
well  as  local  concern. 

Delinquency  began  receiving  particularly 
intensive  national  attention  in  1961  with  ap- 
pointment of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime, 
composed  of  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Further  concern  was  focused 
on  delinquency  with  passage  of  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act 
of  1961.  Through  this  act  and  1964  amend- 
ments to  it.  Congress  has  paved  the  way  for 
new  approaches  to  combat  Juvenile  delin- 
quency on  many  fronts. 

The  act  gives  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  in  consultation 
with  the  other  two  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee,  the  authority  to  make 
grants  to  Government  agencies  and  to  private 
nonprofit  groups  and  institutions  for  three 
purposes. 

Pilot  projects  are  supported 

The  first  is  to  generate  demonstrations  of 
experimental  programs  to  counteract  delin- 
quency and  hopefully  to  make  lasting 
changes  in  the  social  patterns  that  give  rise 
to  it.  These  demonstrations  may  range  from 
new  techniques  for  training  workers  involved 
in  youth  problems  to  practices  for  encour- 
aging cooperation  among  social  workers, 
teachers,  the  police,  the  courts,  and  others 
concerned  with  the  fate  of  young  people. 
Many  of.  the  designs  for  these  demonstrations 
have  originated  with  schools  of  education 
and  social  work  and  represent  the  results  of 
years  of  research. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  grants  program 
directly  involves  education.  Funds  are  made 
available  to  spur  the  training  of  manpower 
which  a  concerted  attack  on  delinquency 
demands.  One  result  Is  the  establishment 
of  14  training  centers  at  as  many  universi- 
ties to  prepare  youth  workers  in  a  wide  va- 
riety of  fields.  Curriculum  development  is 
continuing  at  universities  and  at  agencies 
In  the  fields  of  health,  welfare,  correction, 
law  enforcement,  and  the  like.  In  addition, 
short-term  workshops  are  being  offered  by 
sponsors  ranging  from  schools  of  education 
to  local  courts. 

The^  legislation  also  addresses  itself  to  the 
shortage  of  trained  professional  and  volun- 
teer help  by  authorizing  traineeshlps  in  con- 
nection with  the  training  centers  and  work- 


shops.    Tliese  traineeshlps  are  designed  to 
transmit  new  knowledge  and  techniques  to 
social   workers,   teachers,   probation  officers 
policemen,  and  guidance  counselors. 
More  information  is  needed 

The  third  purpose  of  the  grants  program  is 
to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  to  make  studies  of  problems 
trends,  and  projects  related  to  youth  crime 
and  delinquency,  and  to  encourage  the  free 
flow  of  Information  among  all  those  in  the 
Nation  working  toward  prevention  and 
control. 

The  1964  amendments  (Public  Law  87-274) 
extend  the  original  act  through  fiscal  1966 
and  supplement  it  with  three  new  provisions 
One  of  these  will  result  In  a  special  study 
of  the  Impact  on  delinquency  of  compulsory 
school  attendance  and  child  labor  laws.  The 
others  broaden  the  scope  of  the  demonstra- 
tion projects  to  include  "techniques  for  the 
establishment  of  high  ethical  and  community 
standards"  and  to  establish  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  a  special  demonstration  of  ways 
in  which  a  community  can  mobilize  to  curb 
delinquency. 

The  amendments  authorize  the  following 
funds : 

For  fiscal  1965:  $10  million,  plus  a  special 
$5  million  grant  (available  over  a  period  of 
several  years  until  expended)  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  project. 

For  fiscal  1966:  Sum  to  be  determined  by 
subsequent  legislation. 

Congress  made  a  fiscal  1965  appropriation 
of  $10  million  for  demonstrations,  training 
programs,  and  technical  assistance  and 
$1,500,000  for  the  1965  cost  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  project. 

ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY    ACT    OF    1964,    EDUCA- 
TION     PROVISIONS       (PUBLIC      LAW      88-452) 

The  education  theme  Is  woven  securely 
Into  the  pattern  for  social  change  laid  out 
by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
The  act  was  passed  to  mobilize  the  Nation 
for  the  rescue  of  30  million  Americans  from 
the  brutalizing  conditions  which  are  spawned 
by  poverty  and  perpetuated  by  Joblessness, 
illness,  dilapidated  housing,  and  despair — 
but  most  of  all  by  Ignorance  and  Illiteracy. 
The  act  recognizes  education  as  an  essential 
means  of  relieving  the  harassments  which 
typically  have  paralyzed  the  poor,  often  for 
generations. 

The  legislation  calls,  for  example,  for  a 
Job  Corps  which  will  enroll  the  unemployed 
youth  of  Impoverished  families  and  give 
them  another  chance  for  education  and  vo- 
cational training  while  they  accumulate  work 
experience  in  fields  like  conservation,  where 
manpower  is  In  short  supply.  Such  school- 
ing is  believed  likely  to  take  with  these  young 
people  because  it  will  occur  In  a  wholesome 
setting — In  conservation  camps  and  residen- 
tial training  centers  now  being  established 
in  rural  and  urban  areas  of  the  Nation. 

Schools  have  important  role 
In  this  plan  to  salvage  youth  of  16  to  21 
and  make  them  more  employable,  public 
schools  and  private  vocational  and  technical 
institutes  have  an  Important  role  to  play. 
The  new  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(OEO)  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  authorized  to  provide  support 
for  the  contributions  these  institutions  can 
make  to  the  Instruction  of  Job  Corps  mem- 
bers. 

Some  140,000  young  men  and  women  are 
expected  to  enroll  during  the  Corps'  first  2 
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.      o^otinn      The  Dlan  includes  pay-     self-help,   their   intent   to   marshal   all   the      law  will  depend  In  great  part  on  the  ability 
years  of  operation.     The  p^anlncludes^^^^        resources  and  motivation  which   communl-     of    the    Nation's    schoolpeople    to    come    up 

ing  for  the  "^f  i^*^"^"?^  and    compensating  ties  can  tap  within  themselves  to  strike  at  with  creative  ideas.                      ^  ,            .>, 

of  these   young   people    and    compensaicm  h  Education  will  receive  support  In  another 

them,  albeit  nominally,  for  each  month  of  the  causes  of  poverty.  ^^^^^^^    ^^    ^^^    ^^^    ^    well-for    Instance, 

satisfactory  work  when  they  have  completed  The  community  draws  its  own  plan  through  the  programs  to  aid  migrant  workers 

their  6  months  to  2  years  of  service.  ^^^^  community  Is  to  be  the  architect  of  ^n^  ^q  train  the  parents  of  dependent  chll- 

The  focus  of  another  section  of  the  bill  j^g  ^^^  t_otal  design  for  attacking  poverty  dren.     The   programs    In   which    education 

is  on  teenagers  who  are  headed  toward  drop-  ^^  j^g  sources,  but  it  is  required  that  designs  piays  a  prime  part  are  authorized  to  receive 

Ding  out  of  school  and  those  who  have  al-  ^g  founded  on  the  maximum  feasible  par-  |_he  following  funds: 

ready  left  but  might  be  induced  to  return,  tlclpatlon  of  people  within  the  area.     Com- 

The  cooperation  of  guidance  counselors  and  munlties  submitting  plans  which  meet  with  *'!S^„.^^  „:„„^„„^   ,  ,„v,  p___,„ 

Stchers    will    be    needed    to    Identify    such  oEO   approval    become   eligible   for  Federal  ^"i^lPTrll'^V          wor^k^ 

youngsters.     Envisioned  for  them  Is  a  half-  support   ranging   up    to   90   percent   of   the  Xdv'/                                      $412  500  000 

time  Job  and  half-time  school  arrangement,  cost.    Technical  help  will  be  given  to  local  urban  and 'rural' co'i^unlt;          '        ' 

Sth  State  and  local  governments  and  in-  communities  during  both  the  planning  and  ^'^.^.^on  proSis                       315.000  000 

Ititutions  of  a  public  character  (such  as  hos-  action  phases   by   the  OEO  field  staff  and.  Ad^U   bas^c^u^'t'io'n'Dro: 

p  ta^s  and  settlement  houses)    putting  the  where   appropriate,   by   the   staffs   of   other  ^^""^^^'^   education   pro              ^^^  ^^ 

teenagers  to  work  at  useful  tasks  with  the  Federal  agencies  as  well— for  example,   the             Braiuo 

aid  of   Federal    funds.     Hopefully,    the    ar-  Small  Business  Administration,  the  Depart-  Sums  for  fiscal  1966  and  1967  will  be  deter- 

raneement  will  sufficiently  change  the  out-  ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  nilned  by  subsequent  authorizations. 

look  of  young  people  headed  for  trouble  to  the    Housing    and    Home    Finance    Agency.  The  total  authorization  for  the  Economic 

encourage  them  to  continue  their  schooling.  State  agencies  In  education  and  other  fields  opportunity  Act,  Including  the  above  edu- 

Thelr  work  will  at  the  same   time  benefit  will  receive  Federal  support  to  enable  them  catlonal  activities  as  well  as  others,  is  $947.- 

thelr  communities   and    give   them    experl-  to  serve  as  further  sources  of  technical  aid  500,000   for   fiscal   year   1965.     Sums  appro- 

ence  as  a  nurse's  aid,  laboratory  assistant,  or  to  communities.     Local    nonprofit   agencies  priated  amount  to  $800  million. 

landscape  gardener-^to  name  a  few  of  the  and  institutions,  as  well  as  agencies  of  local  pj^o^^.j^ujiy    program   fund  distribution    by 

Dossibillties     The  Department  of  Labor  will  government,  may  take  the  Initiative  in  de-  states 

administer  this  work-training   program.  signing  community  action  programs  and  still  ^^  ^jg  951 

Since  illiteracy  tends  almost  inevitability  be  eligible  for  Federal  help.  AJaskT                                               '-           53.775 

hss^^:i£t^^.^i^  jrEB^siSS^  Sl^?e::::::::::::::::::::    1^.Z 

lired   by    the    Office    Of    Educatloi.  ^  Each       °,^„rrTalllSu^^^^^^^                                            ^^-^^.^ J' «J|' ^?^ 

State  is  ent  tied  to  a  basic  allotment  of  $^^^^^^                 Hopefully,  the  entire  education  poten-     Georgia '' 24?' |?4 

000,  and  a  formula  based  f'^^^^^^^  """i^"  f      tlal  of  communities  will  be  engaged  to  mesh     Hawaii 247,  874 

adults  with  less  than  a  sixth  grade  educa-      -„,.h  the  larger  nlan      For    while  the  legis-     Waho „  ?!„' oTA 

tion  IS  provided  In  the  -t  for  the  dlstrlbu       ^n  /roSs  ^ederalsupport  for  genfral     Illinois .  169  810 

tlon  of  additional  sums.    The  Federal  share     g^ycatlon  purposes  (thus  no  schools  can  be     Indiana I'lfs'tfi 

during  the  first  2  years  may  range  up  to  90                       exaniple.  or  teachers'  salaries  sup-     lo^a 1.203,  83i 

percent  of  costs,  but  In  the  third  year  may    ■>1^^^^^^^^^  the  enabling  phrase  "special  re-     Kansas          - 933.76a 

not  exceed  50  percent                                                 medial    and  other  noncurrlcular  educational     KentucKy - ---  ^^  ,j^2'  618 

Complements  area  redevelopment                assistance"   which    appears   In  the   law  was     rf^J^g^"^* 342  086 

This  activity  complements  that  conducted  d«s^g^«'^,^„^"mu'ate  a  v^^^^^^^^^^                               S^ryla'nd'.:::::::::::  i:::"""  1.025:401 

by  the  Office  of  Education  under  the  Area      projects  to  offset  the  effects  of  poverty.               Massachusetts - -  1.870.943 

Redevelopment  Act  of  1961.     This  act  pro-                        Support  the  extra  effort                        Michigan— —  2.733.109 

vides   occupational    training    for    underem-         .pj^g  phrase  qualifies   for  Federal  support     MinnesoU 1,465,634 

ployed  and  unemployed  persons  in  areas  de-     many  educational  activities  which  are  car-     Mississippi 1,475.646 

signated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as     j-led  on  before,  after,  in  addition  to.  or  along-     Missouri 1.728,984 

suffering   persistent    or   chronic   unemploy-      gj^jg   ^^^  regular   school    program    (I.e.,   the     Montana 283.175 

ment.    Funds  for  training  projects  are  pro-     program  a  school  district  had  In  operation     Nebraska 616,509 

vided  bv  the  Department  of  Labor,  $3,335,000     ^^en   It   applied   for   the   support).     These     Nevada 80.431 

in  the  1965  fiscal  year.    In  fiscal  1964  a  total     activities  might  include:                                           New  Hampshh-e 212.  367 

of   11,603   persons   received   training   In    38         preschool   activities    to    help    cancel    out     New  Jersey ^'^^c'o?o 

States.                                                                        educational  disabilities  that  take  root  early     New  Mexico =  np^  Tfin 

Another  program  in  the  antipoverty  bill      jj^   ujg    ^nd    predispose    children    to   school     New  York o  k^c  qc-j 

will  help  many  sttidents  of  low-Income  fam-     failure.                                                                           North  Carolina oor  mi 

ilies  achieve  their  aspirations  for  a  college         rj^g  ughted  schoolhouse  serving  the  com-     North  Dakota 149  700 

education.    Here,  funds  administered  by  the     munlty's  needs  by  night  as  well  as  during     Ohio.- 1118  484 

Office  of  Education  go  directly  to  the  col-     the  day  and  offering  remedial  reading  and     Oklahoma 714' 246 

leges    and    universities    to   enable    them    to     arithmetic    after    school,    specialized    night     Oregon     --. 705' 820 

offer  such  students  useful  part-time  work,     classes  for  parents,  or  a  place  for  the  chll-     ^!°^^yi.^'ff^!:— ■ '  296*  218 

The  work  may  be  on  campus  or  may  orlgl-  dren  of  the  poor  to  study.             ,       .       ,v,  ^     ?niX  rarolina                            '-"  1.360;279 

nate   In   the   community   through   arrange-         Backup  services  to  teachers  to  give  them     |°^JJ  g^^ota       -" 355.295 

ments  made  by  the  college.    When  the  latter     ^^^"^^^^^^f  ^°i  ^"'^^f^'^f,!",'^^^,'^^^^^^^       TeSne^        --'.:'„" 1.858.717 

IS  the   case.   Lwever,   the   Job   must   serve     -S^VoTrspecla^  n    pee^h  ^^^^^^^^^^^^             S-^-' '''^HH 

some  public  interest-recreation,  social  serv-     ^^'^^1°^^^^^,^^^   ^rt   and   music   within     Utah..     4^9,008 

ice.   or    the    llke-and   must   ^e   work   that     J^^h? deprived  child  and  expand  his     Vermont 184.663 

would  not  otherwise  be  accomplished.    Under     reac               ^^^^h                                                        Virginia i-  ^Jo.  v^i 

this  work-study  plan,  some  of  the  esUmated         ^^^^^    ^^   j^,^^^g^   ,^„   p^.^gi   ^o    such     ^^J^^^f^^^i^" :::.'::::.'::  87I.882 

150,000   students   who  will   benefit   initially     undertakings,  the  Office  of  Education's  Task     ^f^^^^^f^"^    1  493,608 

are  likely  to  be  working  part  time  In  actlvl-      ^oTce   on   the   Education   of   Disadvantaged     ^*  J^jne            125  246 

ties  which  will  spring  from  other  sections  Youth  is  making  available  to  the  OEO  the^   niltrirt  of  c'ol'um'b'l'a'  356',  919 

of  the  new  legislation— such  as  tutoring  In  results  of  Its  own  research  projects  and  the     p^   "^   ^^.o     Guam"  American 

the  community  action  programs.  insights  which  have  flowed  from  them^  But         o^nioa    Vlrein  Islands               -  1.434.000 

These  community  action  programs  often  how   imaginatively    the   Nation   carried   out         bamoa.   virgm  xs,ii«                     

have  been  characterized  as  the  heart  of  the  the  educational  mandate  which   is  implicit  ^^^ 

new  act.    Their  spirit  is  one  of  democratic     in  the  community  action  section  of  the  new                 rotai -  . 
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Community  Action  Programs — Fund  Distribution  bt  States 


January  6,  1965 


Estimated  distribution  of  $228,900,000^^  with  V,  on  the  basis  of  public  assistance  recipients;  Ys  on  the  basis  of  unemployment;  and  -.onth 

basis^of  thejiumbcr  of  children  under  18  in  families  with  income  of  less  than  $1,000 


Uuited   Staters   and 
outlying  parts 

50  States  and   Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.. 

AUbaiiui 

Alaska 

Arizona -. 

Arkansas 

California 

Colonido 

Couiu'cticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

liawaii 

Idalio 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa --- 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana — 

Maine 

Maryland 

MassacbojCtts... 

Michigan — 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska - 


Estimated  State  amounts  on  basis  of 


Total 
estimated 

State 
amounts 


Public 
assistance 
ruuipituits  - 


$228,900,000       $76,300,000 


Unemploy- 
ment > " 


Children 

uniier  is  in 

I  families  with 

I   income  less 

than  $1,000  * 


$7(5,300.000  ;      $76,300,000    ' 


2?3.180,000 


74. 393. 333 


6. 820. 544 

279. 626 

1,  ^02,  9s5 

3. 4S5,  062 

20. 026. 577 

2. 097.  Sib 

2,314.517 

424, 014 

6.  045. 590 

6. 19S.  027 

586.4i>7 

672. 868 

10. 473, 529 

3. 413. 240 

2. 666.  764 

1. 896. 069 

5, 380, 845 

6. 393,  796 

1. 118. 624 

2.893.312 

5.316.684 

7.924.188 

3, 950. 395 

6. 330. 546 

5.846.371 

694. 720 

1,174.455 


2.11,5.077 

69.  349 

633. 862 

978, 643 

8.245.714 

l,00ti.315 

Sti3.251 

104,564 

1,  886.  651 
1.841.865 

179,519 
103. 434 

4. 159. 3.-.7 
716,517 
654.547 
695.  SSl 

1.487.929 

2.  562. 965 
452. 851 
997. 5h2 

1,921.115 
2. 897. 569 
1.2.18.844 
1.738.946 
2. 379.  736 
219.821 
295.833 


74, 393, 334 


74,393,333    i 


1,141,377 

122.290 

4S7.  221 

636,687 

7, 997. 405 

607. 570 

1, 077. 320 

149.466 

2. 135, 229 

1,232.610 

230. 993 

2S  1,462 

3, 806. 532 

1,486.896 

580.394 

584, 276 

1.077,320 

1. 279. 197 

401,811 

1.059.850 

2.581.686 

3, 002. 909 

1. 5-25.  718 

720.155 

1, 684. 890 

232. 934 

372, 695 


3. 5t)3 

S7, 

681. 

1.  869. 
3,783, 

483, 

373. 

109. 
2.023, 
3. 123, 

175. 

197. 

2.  507, 
1.  209. 
1,231, 

615. 
2.815. 
2.551. 

263. 

835, 

813. 
2.023. 
1. 165. 
3,871. 
1,781, 

241. 

505 


490  , 

9S7 

il02 

732  I 

458  , 

931 

940  I 

984  ; 

710 

552 

975 

972 

640 

827 

823 

912 

596 

634 

962 

880 

883 

710 

833 

445 

745 

965 

927 


United   States  and 
outlying  parts 

50  States  and   Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.. 

Nevada.. 

New  Uampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

Now  Vork.. 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregou.. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

TexiK 

Utah... 

Vermont 

V'irjjiuia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 


Total 
estimated 

State 
amounts 


Estimated  State  amounts  on  basis  of— 


Public 
assistance 
recipients  ^ 


Unemploy- 
ment » 


$22S,  000, 000 


$76,300,000       $76,300,000 


Children 
under  ig  in 

families  with 
income  less 

than  $1,000' 


$'6,300,000 


223, 1.80, 000 


Outlying  parts  s. 


2S4, 114 

467,  301 

6,000.110 

1,  346,  786 

18, 559, 853 

8, 152,  018 

734,861 

9,  753, 590 

3, 623, 579 

1,  568,  612 

13, 843, 764 

1, 130, 101 

4,  662, 941 

896, 035 

6,  079, 477 

12,  219, 350 

917,502 

414,439 

4,  382, 525 

3,  32.-),  239 

4,163,690 

3, 162,  960 

326, 477 

937,  025 


74,393,333 


5,  720,  000 


80,948 

147,676 

1, 626,  891 

451,  99S 

6, 874, 697 

1, 892,  451 

175,211 

3, 798, 502 

1,  679,  351 

507,  510 

4,  692,  989 

395,  092 

705,  360 

199,  234 

1, 469,  029 

3,  242,  300 

381,  776, 

116.  167 

719,  942 

1,466.360 

1,  .'543,  353 

1, 070, 532 

89,  024 

248,603 


74, 393, 334 


1, 906,  667 


159,172 

209, 041 

3,317,370 

300, 873 

8, 3S5, 629 

1, 508, 248 

207,  700 

3, 645, 419 

844, 386 

687, 156 

6,  489, 157 

493,  044 

790,  035 

168, 877 

1, 486, 896 

3, 499, 835 

337.  7,54 

188,288 

956,  971 

1,  286,  961 

1,  102,  555 

1,  234, 551 

149,  466 

446,  457 


1, 906,  666 


"4,393,333 

43,994 

109, 9S4 
1,055,849 

593,915 
3,299,527 
4,751,319 

351, 950 
2,309,669 
1,099,842 

373, 9W 
2,661,018 

241,905 
3,167,546 

527,924 
3,123,552 
5,477,215 

197,972 

109.984 
2, 705, 612 

571,918 
1, 517, 782 

857,877 
87,987 

241,965 


1, 906, 667 


1  $315,000,000  minus  $20,000,000  for  research  and  training  tsec.  207),  minus  $9,000,000 
for  technical  assistance  and  training  ^secs.  206  and  209),  minus  2  pera?nt  of  the  balance 
($5,720,000)  for  distribution  to  the  territories,  and  minus  $57,100,000  reserved  for 
distribution  by  Director,  Olllce  of  Economic  Opportunity  (sec.  203). 

•  Public  assistance  recipients,  January  1964. 


^  Total  unemployment,  average  1963  (preliminary  11-montb  average).  Data  for 
Tennessee  are  for  1962. 

*  Estimate  based  on  the  assumption  that  there  are  an  average  of  5  children  in  fauulies 
with  4  or  more  children  as  shown  in  PC-l-D  series,  1960  census. 

'  Includes  American  Samoa,  Cuiial  Zone,  Guam,  Puerto  Kico,  Virgin  Islands. 


E.xECUTnrE  Office  of  the  President,  Office 
OF  Economic  Opportunitt — Economic  Op- 
portunity Program 

Estimated  distribution  by  States  of  $24,460,- 
000  for  the  adult  basic  education  program. 


Estimated  distribution  by  States  of  $24,460,- 
000  for  the  adult  basic  education  program — 
Continued 


State 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona... 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Gforcia... 

Hiw.iii 

Miho 

Illinois 

Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine.. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada. 

New  Uampshire. 

-Vew  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

Nfw  York   

North  Carolina   . 

North  Dakota 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsvlvanla  ... 

Rhode  Islancl 

touth  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 


Popula- 
tion > 


Distri- 
bution 


369,538 
12.123 
93, 587 
202,170 
687, 376 
59,262 
136,029 
21,229 
357,352 
476.075 
51,426 
17,  745 
517, 183 
178, 192 
70, 074 
61,058 
308.090 
443,389 
35, 010 
196,031 
247, 132 
339,026 
98,952 
278. 060 
244,266 
21,563 
41,022 
8.012 
20,160 
36.3,811 
71.915 
,0S1.984 
5:30. 639 
26, 136 
421, 276 
14.5.  ,5.i0 
47,  761 
630.417 
48, 727 
318,568 
21, 947 
384.621 


$706,796 
50.000 
194. 194 
419.  5(»5 
1,426,315 
122.969 
28*2,  262 
50,000 
741.  510 
987. 8.S2 
106,  710 
50.000 
1, 073, 162 
369,  751 
14."!,  405 
126,696 
639,291 
920,038 
72,646 
406,767 
512,  802 
703,  484 
205,327 
576, 989 
506,855 
50,000 
8.5, 121 
.50.000 
50,000 
754, 913 
149,  225 
2, 245, 131 
1, 101, 083 
H233 
874.  153 
302. 018 
99,  105 
1, 308,  124 
101.  109 
661.033 
50.000 
798,094 


State 

Popola- 
tloni 

Distri- 
bution 

Texas 

914, 439 
17,  551 
11,886 

392, 878 
78,304 

151,  204 

168,  461 

9,361 

44, 359 

$1,897,473 

50,000 

60,000 

814,812 

162, 482 

313,  750 

349. 559 

50.000 

92,046 

489,200 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming.. 

District  of  Columbia 

Outlymg    parts     (Puerto     Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  Virgin 
Islands) 

'  Estimated  [population  18  and  over  with  less  than  6 
grades  of  school  completed. 

national     arts     and     CTTLTtTRAL     DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1964    (PUBLIC  LAW  88-579) 

Historically,  encouragement  for  the  arts 
has  depended  In  the  United  States  on  pri- 
vate philanthropy,  civic  endeavor,  and  com- 
mercial sponsorship.  It  has  not  been  seen 
as  a  national  concern. 

The  National  Arts  and  Cultural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1964,  however,  opens  the  way 
for  a  significant  departure  from  this  pat- 
tern. It  establishes  a  National  Council  on 
the  Arts  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, with  a  membership  composed  of  prac- 
ticing artists,  cultural  leaders,  authorities  in 
the  various  arts,  and,  ex  officio,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The 
act  invests  this  group  with  a  number  of  re- 
sponsibilities— among  them  to  recommend 
means  of  increasing  the  Nation's  cultural 
resources,  to  foster  artistic  endeavors  both 
nationally  and  internationally,  and  to  build 
a  greater  appreciation  of  the  arts. 


These  undertakings  will  reinforce  the  ef- 
forts of  schools  to  give  students  experience 
with  artistic  achievement.  They  will  also 
complement  Office  of  Education  programs  to 
foster  research  and  teaching  in  the  arts  and 
humanities. 

To  enable  the  Council  to  carry  out  its  work, 
the  act  authorizes  appropriations  of  $150,000. 
Congress  appropriated  $50,000  for  the  Coun- 
cil's use  in  fiscal  1965. 

NURSE  TRAINING  ACT  OF  1964    (PUBLIC 
LAW  88-581) 

Like  schools  in  the  other  health  professions, 
schools  of  nursing  have  been  struggling  with 
overstrained  facilities,  underpowered  teach- 
ing staffs,  and  overburdened  budgets.  More- 
over, the  scarcity  of  student  aid  funds  dis- 
courages many  young  women  from  entering 
a  profession  so  short  of  personnel  that  1 
in  20  professional  nursing  posts  in  hospitals 
goes  unfilled.  Enrollment  is  rising;  but  the 
gains  are  offset  by  two  recent  developments. 
One  Is  the  tendency  to  delegate  greater  re- 
sponsibility for  medical  procedures  to  nurses, 
thereby  reducing  the  niunber  of  patients  each 
nurse  can  care  for.  The  second  is  the  growth 
of  the  Nation's  older-aged  population,  a 
trend  that  has  enormously  increased  the 
need  for  long-term  care.  As  a  result  of  all 
these  developments,  the  shortage  of  nursing 
talent  has  become  critical. 

Critical  shortage  of  nurses  predicted 
The  1962  report  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice's Consultant  Group  on  Nursing  pointed 
out  that  the  Nation  would  require  300,000 
new  nurses  by  1970  but  that  under  existing 
circumstances  it  stood  no  chance  of  reach- 
ing that  goal.  Congress  answered  with  the 
Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964. 

The  new  act  authorizes  construction  grants 
to  boost  the  enrollment  capacity  of  colleges, 
universities,   junior  colleges,  and  hospitals. 
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Tt  ^^ows  Federal  contrlbtulons  of  as  much  as 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  new  buildings  and 
half  the  cost  of  improving  existing  facilities, 
schools  are  prohibited,  however,  from  using 
These  funds  for  living  quarters,  offsite  im- 
nrovements,  facilities  for  patient  cajre.  or 
buildings  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or 
religious  worship. 

Federal  support  also  is  authorized  for  a 
w'de  range  of  teaching  improvement  projects, 
among  them  efforts  to  develop  the  curric- 
ulum experiment  with  new  teaching 
methods,  upgrade  faculties,  and  improve 
supervision  in  clinical  practice.  Proposed 
nrolects  will  be  Judged  according  to  their 
potential  aduptability  to  the  needs  of  nurs- 
ing schools  in  general  and  their  ability  to 
contribute  to  a  better  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  first-class  nursing  education  across 
the  country. 

The  act  singles  out  for  special  support  the 
accreuittd  diploma  scnools  operated  by  hos- 
pitals many  of  which  have  been  curtailing 
their  programs  or  closing  their  doors  because 
of  "^piraling  costs.  A  grant  formula  for  these 
schools  is  related  to  the  increased  enrollment 
they  can  expect  as  the  result  of  the  student 
loan  funds  authorized  in  another  section  of 

the  act. 

The  bill  launches  a  major  student  loan 
program  to  attract  new  recruits  to  nursing 
Further,  it  enlarges  the  existing  program  of 
graduate  traineeshlps  in  order  to  propagate 
the  supervisory,  administrative,  and  teaching 
talents,  and  clinical  specialties. 

All  three  major  types  of  nursing  schools 
(those  of  colleges  and  universities,  those  of 
junior  colleges,  and  those  of  hospitals)  are 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  student  loan 
program  as  long  as  they  are  public  or  non- 


profit and  meet  accreditation  requirements. 
Tlie  loans  are  earmarked  for  students  who 
qualify  both  by  need  and  academic  standing. 
They  are  limited  to  $1,000  per  student  per 
year  and  may  not  run  concurrently  with  a 
National  Defense  Education  Act  loan;  and 
they  are  accompanied  by  a  "forgiveness' 
clause  allowing  as  much  as  50  percent  of  the 
loan  to  be  canceled  over  the  years  in  return 
for  full -time  service  as  a  nurse  in  a  public 
or  nonprofit  setting. 

A  program  for  leadership 
The  traineeships  are  Intended  to  qualify 
graduate  nurses  for  leadership  roles.  They 
may  be  used  either  for  full-time  university 
study  (maximum,  24  months)  or  for  short- 
term  training  organized  by  health  agencies 
and  other  nonprofit  sponsors.  The  funds  go 
to  the  institutions,  which  select  trainees 
according  to  their  own  policies  but  in  keep- 
ing with  criteria  spelled  out  in  the  act.  For 
example,  in  the  awarding  of  university 
traineeships,  need  as  well  as  ability  must  be  a 
factor.  In  the  case  of  short-term  awards,  the 
trainee  mtist  be  employed  In  (or  committed 
to)  a  clinical  specialty  or  an  administrative, 
supervisory,  or  teaching  post  from  which  the 
individual's  employer  agrees  to  a  temporary 
release.  „     ,^. 

Various  divisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  are  responsible  for  administering  the 
Nurse  Training  Act.  To  assist  in  policy  mat- 
ters the  legislation  sel6  up  a  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Nurse  Training  with  the 
Surgeon  General  as  Chairman  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  (ex  officio)  among 
the  17  members. 

The  following  funds  were  authorized  for 
the  Nurse  Training  Act: 


Fiscal  1965 


Construction  grants 

Teaching  iinprovemcnt  grants. _ 
Reimbursement,  diploma  s(|hools. 

Student  loans 

Traineeships 


(') 
$2, 000, 000 
4,  (XX),  000 
3,100,000 

8,  m\  000 


1966 


$15,000,000 
3,000,000 
7,000,000 
8,900,000 
9,000,000 


1967 


$25,  000. 000 

4, 000, 000 

10.  000. 000 

16,800.000 

10, 000, 000 


1968 


$25, 000. 000 

4,000,000 

10,000,000 

25, 300, 000 

11,000,000 


1909 


$25,000  000 

4, 000, 000 

10,  000,  OiX) 

30, 900, 000 

12, 000, 000 


1  Program  to  begin  in  fiscal  1966.  ,j„,„h  ii7  nnn  noo 

NOTE  -TO  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Nurse  Training  Act  in  fiscal  1965  Congress  appropr.ated  $17,000,000. 

Program  Branch.  Division  of  State  Grants, 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

Inquiries  about  the  legislation  discussed 
in  this  booklet  should  be  directed  to  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  indicated  below.  Where  the 
source  given  is  the  Office  of  Education,  please 
complete  the  address  by  adding:  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.,  20202. 

Health  Professions  Educational  Assistance 
Act-  Bureau  of  State  Services  (Community 
Health).  Public  Health  Service.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.,  20201. 

Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Construction 
Act-  Education  provisions:  Division  of  Hand- 
icapped Children  and  Youth,  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. - 

Higher  Education  Facilities  Act:  Bureau  of 
Higher  Education  Facilities.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Vocational  Education  Act:  Division  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education.  Office 
of  Education. 

National  Defense  Education  Act 

•ntle  n,  student  loans:  Student  Financial 
Aid  Branch,  Division  of  College  and  Uni- 
versity Assistance,  Office  of  Education. 

Title  m,  instruction  in  critical  subjects: 
Instructional  Resources  Branch,  Division  of 
State  Grants,  Office  of  Education. 

Title  IV,  graduate  fellowships:  Graduate 
Fellowship  Branch,  Division  of  College  and 
University  Assistance,  Office  of  Education. 

Title  V-A,  guidance,  counseling,  and 
testing  services:   Guidance  and  Counseling 


Office  of  Education. 

Title  V-B  guidance  and  counseling  train- 
ing institutes;  Counseling  and  Guidance  In- 
stitutes Branch.  Division  of  College  and  Uni- 
versity Assistance.  Office  of  Education. 

Title  VI,  language  development:  Iau- 
guage  Development  Branch,  Division  of  Col- 
lege and  University  Assistance,  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. .,„j.„ 
Title  VII,  communications  media:  Media 
Research  and  Dissemination  Program,  Divi- 
sion of  Educational  Research,  Office  of  Edu- 
cation.                                                    -.,_j 

Title  VIII,  technical  education:  Division 
of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  Office 
of  Education. 

Title    IX,    science    information:    National 
Science  Foundation.  Washington,  D.C..  20550. 
Title   X.   State   statistical   services:    Field 
Programs  Branch,  Division  of  Education  Sta- 
tistics. Office  of  Education. 

Title  XI.  training  institutes,  critical  sub- 
jects: Division  of  College  and  University  As- 
sistance, Office  of  Education.  „  ^  .. 
School  assistance  to  federally  affected 
areas:  Division  of  School  Assistance  in  Fed- 
erally Affected  Areas.  Office  of  Education. 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act : 
Training  provisions:  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Program.  Division  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education.  Office  of  Education. 
AU  other  provisions:  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Labor.  Washington, 

D.C.,  20210.  ^,        »   ,.    T-.i 

Library  Services  and  Construction  Act:  Di- 
vision of  Library  Services,  Office  of  Education. 


Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 :  Education  assist- 
ance programs:  Office  of  the  Commissioner, 
Office  of  Education. 

Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses 
Control  Act:  Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  Youth  Crime,  Welfare  Administration. 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.,  20201. 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  (education 
provisions) 
Job  Corps:  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  20506. 

Work-training  programs:  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington.  D.C.,  20210. 

College  work-study  programs:  Student  Fi- 
nancial Aid  Branch,  Division  of  College  and 
University  Assistance,  Office  of  Education. 

Adult  basic  education  program :  Adult  Edu- 
cation Branch,  Division  of  Library  Services, 
Office  of  Education. 

Community  action  program :  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  Washington,  D.C.,  20506. 

National  Arts  and  Cultural  Development 
Act :  National  Council  on  the  Arts,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  Washington,  D.C.. 
20506. 

Nurse  Training  Act:  Bureau  of  State  Serv- 
ices   (Community    Health).    Public    Health   _ 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa-    > 
tion.  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.,  20201. 

CliRONOLOGY    OF    LEGISLATION 

Public  Law  No.  88-129:  Health  Professions 
Educational  Asisstance  Act  of  1963,  date 
signed  by  President,   September  24,    1963. 

Public  Law  No.  88-164:  Education  Provi- 
sions (title  III),  Mental  Retardation  Fa- 
cilities and  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Construction  Act  of  1963,  date  signed 
by  President,  October  31.  1963. 

Public  Law  No.  88-204:  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963,  date  signed  by  Presi- 
dent, December   16,   1963. 

Public  Law  No.  88-210,  part  A:  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  date  signed  by  Presi- 
dent, December  18,  1963. 

Public  Law  No.  88-210,  part  B:  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  Amendments  of 
1963,-  date  signed  by  President.  December  18. 
1963. 

Public  Law  No.  88-210,  part  C:  School  As- 
sistance to  Federally  Affected  Areas  Amend- 
ments of  1963,-  date  signed  by  President, 
December  18,  1963. 

Public  Law  No.  88-214:  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  Amendments  of  1963, 
date  signed  by  President.  December  19,  1963. 
PubUc  Law  No.  88-269:  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  of  1964.  date  signed 
by  President,  February  11,  1964. 

Public  Law  No.  88-352:  CivU  Rights  Act  of 
1964:  titles  IV  and  VI,  date  signed  by  Presi- 
dent, July  2,  1964. 

Public  Law  No.  88-368:  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Youth  Offenses  Contract  Act. 
Amendments  of  1964,  date  signed  by  Presi- 
dent, July  9,  1964. 

Public  Law  No.  88-^52:  Economic  Oppor- 
tvmity  Act  of  1964,  date  signed  by  President. 
August  20,  1964. 

Public  Law  No.  88-579:  National  Arts  and 
Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964,  date 
signed  by  President,  September  3,  1964. 

Public  Law  No.  88-581 :  Nurse  Training  Act 
of  1964.  date  signed  by  President,  September 
4.  1964. 

Public  Law  No.  88-665:  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  Amendments  of  1964;  and 
School  Assistance  to  Federally  Affected  Areas 
Amendments  of  1964,='  date  signed  by  Presi- 
dent, October  16,  1964. 


=  The  National  Defense  Education  Act  and 
federally  affected  areas  laws  were  amended 
twice  by  the  88th  Congress. 
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Office  of  Education — fiscal  1965 
appropriations 

Higher  education  facilities 
construction  (Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of 
1963.  Public  Law  88-204)-.  '$463,150,000 

Morrill  Land-Grant  College 
Act  (Aug.  30,  1890,  as 
amended) 2,  550,  000 

Further  endowment  of  col- 
leges of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanical  arts 
(Bankhead- Jones  Act, 
Public  Law  74-184,  as 
amended) 11,950,000 

Assistance  for  school  con- 
struction in  federally  af- 
fected areas  (Public  Law 
81-815.  as  amended) 58,400,000 

Pa.vments  to  school  districts 
(maintenance  and  opera- 
tions) (Public  Law  81-874 
as    amended) 332,000,000 


Office  of  Education — fiscal  1965 
appropriations — Continued 
National   Defense   Education 
Act     (Public    Law    85-864, 
as  amended,  including  1963 
and     1964    amendments).     >  $348, 603. 000 
Smith-Hughes        Vocational 
Education      Act      (Public 
Law  64-347,  as  amended)  .  7. 161,  455 

Expansion  and  Improve- 
ment of  vocational  educa- 
tion (Public  Law  79-586,  as 
amended,     and     including 

Public    Law    88-210) 158,296,000 

Assistance  for  public  library 

services    and    construction  " 

(Public     Law     84-597,     as 
amended.  Including  Public 

Law    88-269) 55,000,000 

Educational  Improvement 
for  the  handicapped  (Pub- 
lic Law  85-926,  as  amended, 
and  including  Public  Law 
88-164) 16,  500,  000 


Office  of  Education — fiscal  1965 
appropriations — Continued 

Cooperative     Research      Act 

(Public    Law    83-531)....         $15,840,000 

Educational  research — spe- 
cial foreign  currency  pro- 
gram (Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act,  Public  Law  83- 
480,  as  amended) 500.  ooq 

Foreign  language  training 
and  area  studies  (Ful- 
brlght-Hays  Act,  Public 
Law      87-256) 1,500,000 

Civil  rights  educational  ac- 
tivities (Public  Law  88- 
352) 8,  000,000 

Salaries    and    expenses -19,699,000 


Total 1,499,149,455 

1  Includes  loans  as  well  as  grants. 
-  Total    administrative    expense    of    Office 
of  Education  and  authorized  programs. 


Le(jislative  progress,  National  Education  Improvement  Act  of  1963  (H.R.  3000,  S.  5S0) 
IndiratedT'"*^  '^  **  description  of  the  progress  of  the  24  parts  of  the  omnibus  education  bill  sent  to  the  ConRre.-w  by  President  Kennedy  on  Jan.  29, 1963.    Public  law  numbers  are 


24  parts 


1. 
2 

5! 

4. 

6. 
6. 
7. 

8. 

e. 

10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 

IS. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23^ 
24. 


Student  loans  (title  II,  .Vational  Defense  Education  Act).. - 

Student  loan  insurance .._ 

College  worlc -study  propram  (title  I-C  of  Economic  Opportunity  Act)'.!!^." 

C/raduate  fellowships  (title  IV,  .\atlon:il  Defense  Education  Act).- 

Higher  education  facilities,  loans  for ..IIIII" 

Public  community  coUese  academic  facilities I'" 

College-level  technical  education " 

College  and  university  libraries " ]""""" 

Graduate  schools '- "'      

Modern  foreign  language  training  and  research  (title  VI-A,  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act) 

Institutes  for  advanced  study  for  teachers  (includes  title  V-B  of  NationaTbefea^e  Edif-" 
cation  Act  and  new  title  XI) 

Teacher  preparation  programs -""""''''""""^V^ 

Specialized  training  for  tcaciiers  and  related  educational  personnel V....... 

Eiluaitional  ri'S«>arch  and  demonstration: 

A.  Cooperative  research 

B.  National  Defense  Education  Act  title  VII,  extension  of.  "..... V.V.V.V.V "..'.' 

State  statistical  Services  (title  X,  National  Defense  Education  Act). '_ 

Public  elementary  and  secondary  education "..^.I' 

Science,  mathematics,  and  modeVn  foreign  language  instruction  (title  III, "National 

Defense  Education  .\ct) 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (title  V-A.  National  Defense  Education  Act) 

Federally  atTected  areas  (Public  Laws  815,  874) 

Vocational  education _ l.[. .""[[[[ 

Eilucation  of  liandicappcd  children ...V.. '..'.'. 

General  university  extension  education ..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.l 

.\dult  basic  education  (title  II-R  of  F:conomic  Opportunity  Act) '. 

Public  communitv  libraries 


Committee  or 
1-House  action 


Extended  without  amend- 
ment 


Substantially  or  totally 
enacted 


Public  Law  88-210,  665. 


Public  Law  88-210,  665. 


Public  Law  88-210,  665. 


Public  Law 
Public  Law 
Public  Law- 
Public  Law 
Public  Law 
Public  Law 


88-452. 

88-210,  fiC.i. 

88-204. 

88-204. 

88-204. 

88-204. 


Public  Law  88-204. 


Public  Law- 
Public  Law 


88-210,  665. 
88-210.  665. 


Public  Law 
Public  Law 


88-665. 
88-210,  665. 


Pul>lic  Law- 
Public  Law 


88-210,  665. 
88-210,  665. 


Public  Law 
Public  Law- 
Public  Law- 
Public  Law 


88-210. 

88-164. 
88-452. 
88-269. 


Exhibit  2 

S.  — 
A  bin  to  amend  Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first 
Congress.  In  order  to  provide  assistance  to 
local  educational  agencies  In  the  educa- 
tion  of   children   of   needy   families   and 
children  residing  in  areas  of  substantial 
unemployment  with  unemployed  parents. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
■financial    assistance    for    local    educational 
agencies  In  areas  affected  by  Federal  activity, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  September 
30,  1950  (20  U.S.C.  236),  is  amended  (1)   by 
inserting  "(a)"  after  "Section  1."  and   (2) 
by  inserting  at  the  end  of  such  section  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)  It  is  further  declared  that  In  recog- 
nition of  the  continuing  policy  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
mote full  employment  throughout  the 
Nation  and  to  encourage  education  neces- 
sary to  such  employment.  It  is  also  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  assistance  to 
local  educational  agencies  in  the  education 
of  children  of  needy  families  and  children 
residing  in  areas  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment with  unemployed  parents." 


Sec.  2.  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  4  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

"CHILDREN  OF  NEEDY  FAMILIES  AND  CHILDREN 
RESIDING  IN  AREAS  OF  SUBSTANTIAL  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT   WITH    UNEMPLOYED    PARENTS 

"Authorization 

"Sec  4A.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  comput- 
ing the  amount  to  which  a  local  educational 
agency  is  entitled  under  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  determine 
the  number  of  children  who  were  in  average 
daily  attendance  at  the  schools  of  such 
agency,  and  for  whom  such  agency  provided 
free  public  education,  during  such  fiscal 
year,  and  who,  while  In  attendance  at  such 
schools — 

"(1)  were  dependent  children  for  the  pur- 
poses of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
or 

"(2)  resided  in  an  area,  which  during  a 
major  portion  of  such  year  was  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  an  area  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment,  with  one  or  more 
parents  neither  of  whom  was  regularly  em- 
ployed and  at  least  one  of  whom  was  drawing 
State  unemployment  compensation. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section  a  child  may 
not  be  counted  under  both  clauses  1  and  2 
of  this  subsection  for  the  same  period. 


"determination    of    AMOUNT 

"(b)  The  amount  to  which  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  Is  entitled  under  this  section 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  an  amount  equal 
to  (1)  25  per  centum  of  the  local  contribu- 
tion rate  (determined  under  section  3(d)) 
multiplied  by  (2)  the  number  of  children 
determined  under  subsection   (a). 

"minimum  requirement 
"(c)  No  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  any  payment  for  a  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  a  number  of  children 
determined  under  subsection  (a)  unless  the 
number  of  children  who  were  in  average  daily 
attendance  during  such  year  and  to  whom 
such  subsection  applies — 
"  ( 1 )   Is  ten  or  more;  and 
"(2)  amounts  to  3  per  centum  or  more  of 
the  total  number  of  children  who  were  in 
average  dally  attendance  during  such  year 
and   for   whom  such   agency   provided   free 
public  education. 

Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  the  Commissioner  may  waive 
the  3  per  centum  condition  of  entitlement 
whenever.  In  his  Judgment,  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances exist  which  would  make  the  ap- 
plication of  such  condition  inequitable  and 
would  defeat  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
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"determination  OF  number  of  CHILDREN 

"(d)  The  determination  whether  a  local 
educational  agency  has  met  the  percentage 
requirement  for  eligibility  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  estimates  by  the  Commissioner  prior 
to  the  close  of  such  year,  except  that  an 
underestimate  made  by  the  Commissioner 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not  operate 
to  deprive  an  agency  of  its  entitlement  to 
any  payments  under  this  section  to  which 
It  would  be  entitled  had  the  estimate  been 
accurate." 

Sec  3.  Sections  3(f)  and  4(d)  of  such  Act 
are  each  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  after 
"such  agency  is  otherwise  entitled  under  this 
section  for  such  year"  the  following:  "and 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years",  and  (2) 
by  striking  out  "current  expenditures  for 
such  year"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "cur- 
rent expenditures  for  such  years". 

Sec  4.  Section  5  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "or 
4"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "4,  or  4A", 
and  (2)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  out 
""and  4(a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"4(a),  and  4A". 

Sec  5.  Section  9  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(11)  The  term  'State  unemployment  com- 
pensation' means  unemployment  compen- 
sation paid  to  an  individual  under  State 
law  or  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act." 

Sec  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30,  1965. 


Exhibit  3 

A  bill  to  amend  Public  Laws  815  and  874. 
Eighty-first  Congress,  to  provide  financial 
assistance  in  the  construction  and  oi>era- 
tlon  of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  areas  affected  by  a  major 
disaster. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  iii  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Act  of  September  23,  1950.  as  amended  (20 
U.S.C.  631-645).  is  amended  by  inserting, 
immediately  after  section  15  of  that  Act, 
the  following  new  section: 

"SCHOOL    construction    ASSISTANCE    IN    MAJOR 
DISASTER  AREAS 

"Sec  16.  (a)  If  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines with  respect  to  any  local  educational 
agency  that — 

"(1)  (A)  such  agency  Is  located  In  whole  or 
In  part  within  an  area  which  has  suffered  a 
major  disaster  as  a  result  of  any  flood, 
drought,  fire,  hurricane,  earthquake,  storm, 
or  other  catastrophe  which,  in  the  determi- 
nation of  the  President  pursuant  to  section 
2(a)  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950  (42 
U.S.C.  1855a(a)),  Is  or  threatens  to  be  of 
sufficient  severity  and  magnitude  to  warrant 
disaster  assistance  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and 

"(B)  the  Governor  of  the  State  In  which 
such  agency  is  located  has  certified  the  need 
for  disaster  assistance  under  this  section, 
and  has  given  assurance  of  expenditure  of  a 
reasonable  amount  of  the  funds  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  such  State,  or  of  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  for  the  same  or  similar 
purposes  with  respect  to  such  catastrophe; 

"  ( 2 )  public  elementary  or  secondary  school 
facilities  of  such  agency  have  been  destroyed 
or  seriously  damaged  as  a  result  of  this  major 
disaster; 

"(3)  such  agency  Is  making  a  reasonable 
tax  effort  and  is  exercising  due  diligence  in 
availing  itself  of  State  and  other  financial 
assistance  available  for  the  replacement  or 
restoration  of  such  school  facilities;  and 

"(4)  such  agency  does  not  have  sufiBclent 
funds  available  to  it  from  State,  local,  and 
other  Federal  sources  (including  funds  avail- 
able under  other  provisions  of  this  Act),  and 


from  the  proceeds  of  insurance  on  such 
school  facilities  to  provide  the  minimum 
school  facilities  needed  for  the  restoration 
or  replacement  of  the  school  facilities  so 
destroyed  or  seriously  damaged, 
he  may  provide  the  additional  assistance  nec- 
essary to  enable  such  agency  to  provide  such 
facilities,  upon  such  terms  and  in  such 
amounts  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section)  as  the  Commissioner  may  consider 
to  be  in  the  public  interest;  but  such  addi- 
tional assistance,  plus  the  amount  which  the 
Commissioner  determines  to  be  available 
from  State,  local,  and  other  Federal  sources 
(including  funds  available  under  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act),  and  from  the  proceeds 
of  insurance,  may  not  exceed  the  cost  of  con- 
struction incident  to  the  restoration  or  re- 
placement of  the  school  facilities  destroyed 
or  damaged  as  a  result  of  the  disaster. 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section.  Pending  such  appro- 
priation, the  Commissioner  may  expend  from 
any  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter  appropri- 
ated for  expenditure  in  accordance  with  other 
sections  of  this  Act  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  immediately  providing  assist- 
ance under  this  section,  such  appropriations 
to  be  reimbursed  from  the  appropriations  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection  when  made. 

"(c)  No  payment  may  be  made  to  any  local 
educational  agency  under  subsection  (a)  ex- 
cept upon  application  therefor  which  is  sub- 
mitted through  the  appropriate  State  educa- 
tional agency  and  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sioner in  accordance  with  regtilations  pre- 
scribed by  him.  and  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  6(b)(1).  In  deter- 
mining the  order  in  which  such  applications 
shall  be  approved,  the  Commissioner  shall 
consider  the  relative  educational  and  finan- 
cial needs  of  the  local  educational  agencies 
which  have  submitted  approvable  applica- 
tions. No  payment  may  be  made  under  sub- 
section (a)  unless  the  Commissioner  finds, 
after  consultation  with  the  State  and  local 
educational  agencies,  that  the  project  or  proj- 
ects with  respect  to  which  it  is  made  are  not 
inconsistent  with  overall  State  plans  for  the 
construction  of  school  facilities.  All  deter- 
minations made  by  the  Commissioner  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  only  after  con- 
sultation with  the  appropriate  State  educa- 
tional agency  and  the  local  educational 
agency. 

"(d)  Amounts  paid  by  the  Commissioner 
to  local  educational  agencies  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  may  be  paid  in  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement  and  in  such  Installments 
as  the  Commissioner  may  determine.  Any 
funds  paid  to  a  local  educational  agency  and 
not  expended  or  otherwise  used  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  paid  shall  be  repaid  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

"(e)  None  of  the  provisions  of  sections  1 
to  10,  both  inclusive,  other  than  section 
6(b)(1),  shall  apply  with  respect  to  this 
section." 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  of  September  30,  1950,  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  236-244),  is  amended  by 
inserting,  immediately  after  section  9  of  that 
Act,  the  following  new  section : 

"ASSISTANCE     FOR     CURRENT     SCHOOL     EXPENDI- 
TURES IN  MAJOR  DISASTER  AREAS 

"Sec  10.  (a)  If  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines with  respect  to  any  local  educational 
agency  that — 

"(1)(A)  such  agency  is  located  in  whole 
or  in  part  within  an  area  which  has  suf- 
fered a  major  disaster  as  a  result  of  any 
flood,  drought,  fire,  hurricane,  earthquake, 
storm,  or  other  catastrophe  which,  in  the 
determination  of  the  President  pursuant  to 
section  2(a)  of  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1950  (42  U.S.C.  1855(a)).  is  or  threatens  to 
be  of  sufficient  severity  and  magnitude  to 


warrant  disaster  assistance  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and 

"(B)  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which 
such  agency  is  located  has  certified  the  need 
for  disaster  assistance  under  this  section,  and 
has  given  assurance  of  expenditure  of  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  the  funds  of  the  govern- 
ment of  such  State,  or  of  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  for  the  same  or  similar 
purposes  with  respect  to  such  catastrophe; 
and 

"(2)  such  agency  is  making  a  reasonable 
tax  effort  and  is  exercising  due  diligence  In 
availing  itself  of  State  and  other  financial 
assistance,  but  as  a  result  of  such  major 
disaster  It  Is  unable  to  secure  sufficient  funds 
to  meet  the  cost  of  providing  free  public 
education  for  the  children  attending  the 
schools  of  such  agency, 

he  may  provide  to  such  agency  the  additional 
assistance  necessary  to  provide  free  public 
education  to  the  children  attending  the 
schools  of  such  agency,  upon  such  terms 
and  in  such  amounts  (subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section)  as  the  Commissioner 
may  consider  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 
Such  additional  assistance  may  be  provided 
for  a  period  not  greater  than  a  five  fiscal  year 
period  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  President  has  determined  that 
such  area  suffered  a  major  disaster.  The 
amount  so  provided  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  which  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  to  be  necessary  to  enable 
such  agency,  with  the  State,  local,  and  other 
Federal  funds  available  to  it  for  such  pur- 
pose, to  provide  a  level  of  education  equiv- 
alent to  that  maintained  in  the  schools  of 
such  agency  during  the  last  full  fiscal  year 
prior  to  the  occurrence  of  such  major  dis- 
aster. The  amount,  if  any,  so  provided  for 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  fiscal  years  fol- 
lowing the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  President 
determined  that  such  area  has  suffered  a 
major  disaster  shall  not  exceed  75  per 
centum,  50  per  centum,  and  25  per  centum, 
respectively,  of  the  amount  so  provided  for 
the  first  fiscal  year  following  such  determi- 
nation. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  and  apart  from  the 
funds  provided  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  provide  to 
such  agency  an  amount  which  he  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  replace  Instruc- 
tional and  maintenance  supplies,  equipment, 
and  materials  (including  textbooks)  de- 
stroyed or  seriously  damaged  as  a  result  of 
such  major  disaster,  and  to  lease  or  other- 
wise provide  (other  than  by  acquisition  of 
land  or  erection  of  facilities)  school  and 
cafeteria  facilities  needed  to  replace  tempo- 
rarily such  facilities  which  have  been  made 
unavailable  as  a  result  of  the  major  disaster. 

"(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section.  Pending  such  appro- 
priation, the  Commissioner  may  expend  from 
any  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter  appropri- 
ated for  expenditure  In  accordance  with 
other  sections  of  this  Act,  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  immediately  providing  as- 
sistance under  this  section,  such  appropria- 
tions to  be  reimbursed  from  the  appropria- 
tions authorized  by  this  subsection  when 
made. 

"(d)  No  payment  may  be  made  to  any 
local  educational  agency  under  this  section 
except  upon  application  therefor  which  Is 
submitted  through  the  appropriate  State  ed- 
ucational agency  and  is  filed  with  the  Com- 
missioner in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  him.  In  determining  the  or- 
der in  which  such  applications  shall  be  ap- 
proved, the  Commissioner  shall  consider  the 
relative  educational  and  financial  needs  of 
the  local  educational  agencies  which  have 
submitted  approvable  applications. 
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"(e)  Amounts  paid  by  the  Commissioner 
to  local  educational  agencies  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  paid  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement  and  in  such  installments  as 
the  Commissioner  may  determine.  Any 
funds  paid  to  a  local  educational  agency  and 
not  expended  or  otherwise  used  tor  the  pur- 
poses for  which  paid  shall  be  repaid  to  the 
Treasurv  of  the  United  States." 


PROCEDURES  IN  FEDERAL 
CRIMINAL  CASES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  June 
of  1963.  I  introduced  two  bills  dealins 
with  procedures  in  Federal  criminal 
cai-es.  One  of  them,  S.  1801,  sought  to 
spell  out  the  "speedy  trial"  which  is  guar- 
anteed by  the  sixth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

The  second  was  S.  1802.  It  sought  to 
spell  out  some  of  the  attributes  of  the 
"fair  trial"  also  promised  by  the  sixth 
amendment.  There  could  have  been  no 
more  dramatic  display  of  the  need  for 
this  legislation  than  the  running  tele- 
vision commentaiy  on  the  weekend  of 
November  22.  1963,  when  police  author- 
ities of  Dallas,  Tex.,  passed  on  to  the 
Nation's  television  audience  the  evidence 
against  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  before  the 
man  ever  saw  a  lawyer  and  before  he  was 
formally  charged  with  any  crime.  The 
result  was  a  second  murder,  a  lynching, 
that  was  as  shameful  to  the  American 
system  of  crovcrnment  as  was  the  murder 
of  the  President. 

I  appreciate  that  my  bill  would  have 
ro  application  to  State  or  local  author- 
ities. It  would,  however,  restrict  the 
pretrial  release  of  information  to  the 
press  by  either  defense  or  prosecution  In 
Federal  cases.  The  establishment  of 
some  rules  on  this  subject  at  the  Federal 
level  would  contribute  greatly  to  im- 
provement at  the  State  and  local  level. 

Recently,  the  Judicial  Conference  has 
reported  favorably  on  the  principle  of 
S.  1802.  It  suggested  certain  changes  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  restriction  which 
I  have  incorporated  in  a  new  bill.  Its 
repKjrt  reflects  a  growing  concern  about 
the  release  of  evidence  before  it  is  ever 
heard  by  a  judge  or  juiy,  making  it  dif- 
ficult to  find  jui-ymen  who  -  have  not 
formed  some  opinion  of  a  case. 

But  it  has  another  bad  effect  that  Is 
less  appreciated.  It  conditions  the  pub- 
lic to  expect  a  certain  verdict  that  may 
not  be  forthcoming  when  the  case  Is 
heard  in  full.  Then  there  are  outcries 
that  justice  is  too  lenient  and  that 
criminals  are  being  set  loose  in  the 
streets. 

Restrictions  on  pretrial  publicity  ap- 
plied to  prosecution  and  defense  are  in 
the  best  interest  both  of  accused  persons 
and  of  public  confidence  in  our  judicial 
system. 

I  send  both  bills  to  the  desk,  in  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper],  and  ask  that  they 
lie  on  the  table  for  1  week  to  give  any 
Senators  who  may  wish  to  cosponsor 
them  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  sections  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Judicial  Conference  on 
S.  1802  and  on  S.  1801. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bills  will  be  received,  appropriately  re- 


ferred and  held  at  the  desk,  and,  without 
objection,  sections  of  the  report  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  on  S.  1802  and  S. 
1801  will  be  printed  in  the  REroRn. 

The  bills.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Morse 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  CoorEn^,  were  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  their  tiUes,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Cominiltte  on  the  Judiciary, 
as  follows : 

S.  2s»0.  A  bill  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
tlie  court  and  jury  functions  in  criminal 
cases:  and 

S.  291.  A  bill  to  effectuate  the  provision  of 
the  sl.xtli  amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion requiring  that  deti-ndants  in  criminal 
cases  be  given  the  right  to  a  speedy  trial. 

The  sections  of  the  report  presented  by 
Mr.  Mo?.SE  arc  as  follows: 

PUBLIC.VTION  OF  INFORMATION  IN  CRIMI.VAL 
CASES 

S.  1802,  88th  Congress,  would  make  it  un- 
lawful for  an  employee  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  defendant  or  liis  attorney  or  the  agent 
of  either,  lo  puljlish  information  not  already 
properly  nlod  with  tlie  court,  which  might 
ailect  the  outcome  of  any  pending  crimhial 
litigation,  except  evidence  that  has  already 
been  admitted  at  the  trial.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  make  such  publication  a 
contempt  of  court,  punishable  summarily  by 
the  court  on  motion  of  any  party  to  the  liti- 
gation by  a  fine  vi  rot  less  than  $500  for  each 
such  publication.  It  was  tlie  view  of  tlie 
committee  that  certain  provisions  In  the 
bill  (1)  authorizing  punishment  summarily 
for  misbehavior  not  committed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  court,  (2)  limiUng  tlie  u.sual  au- 
thority of  the  court  by  providing  that  the 
prosecution  proceed  only  on  motion  of  ar  party 
and  ^3)  limiting  the  discretionary  authority 
of  the  court  to  impose  a  penalty  appropriate 
to  tlie  particular  facts  and  circumr.tances  by 
"a  fine  of  not  less  than  $500  for  each  publi- 
cation", were  objectionable.  The  commit- 
tee therefore  proposed  that  the  bill  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"It  shall  constitute  a  contempt  of  court 
for  any  employee  of  the  United  States,  or  for 
any  defendant  or  liis  attorney  or  the  agent 
of  either,  to  furnish  or  make  available  for 
publication  information  not  already  properly 
flled  with  the  court  which  might  affect  the 
outcome  of  any  pending  criminal  litigation, 
except  evidence  tliat  has  already  been  admit- 
ted at  the  trial.  Such  contempt  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000." 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  committee, 
the  conference  approved  the  amended  bill. 

RIGHT    OF    TRIAL 

S.  1801.  88th  Congress,  is  a  bill  to  effectuate 
a  provision  of  the  sixth  amendment  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  requiring  that  a  defendant 
in  a  criminal  case  be  given  the  right  to  a 
speedy  trial.  The  proposals  contained  in  the 
bill  were  considered  by  the  conference  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  for  further  study 
and  report  at  a  later  serslon. 


REGULATION  OF  PRIVATE  EMPLOY- 
MENT AGENCIES  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
regulate  private  employment  agencies  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  appropri- 
ately referred,  and  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  292 >  to  regulate  private 
employment  agencies  in  the  District  of 


Columbia,  introduced  by  Mr.  Morse,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

s.  292  '    • 

A  bill  to  regulate  private  employment  agen- 
cies in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprcsentntives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asscmhled.  That,  as 
used  in  this  Act.  the  term — 

(1)  "Person"  means  an  individual,  firm, 
partnership.  Joint  stock  company,  associa- 
tioTi,  corporation,  incorporated  society,  stat- 
utory or  common-law  trust,  estate,  execu- 
tor, administrator,  receiver,  trustee,  conserv- 
.atoi*.  liquidator,  committee,  oflicer,  employ- 
ee, principal,  or  agent; 

(2)  "Fee"  means  anything  of  value,  in- 
cluding any  monetary  or  other  valuable 
consideration,  paid  or  contracted  to  be  paid, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  for  any  service  or  act 
performed  bv  an  employment  agency; 

(3)  "Employment"  means  any  service  per- 
formed for  remuneration  or  with  the  expec- 
tation of  remiHieratlon,  whether  in  the  form 
of  salary,  wages,  or  other  consideration,  and 
regardless  of  whether  such  .service  be  per- 
formed under  any  contract  for  hire,  written 
or  oral,  express  or  implied; 

(4)  "Employment  agency"  means  any  per- 
son other  than  an  organization  operated  by 
or  imdcr  the  exclusive  control  of  a  bona  fide 
educational,  religious,  or  charitable  institu- 
tion who,  for  a  fee,  ( A  i  procures  or  offers  or 
attempts  to  procure  employees  for  persons 
seeking  the  service  of  employees  or  employ- 
ment for  persons  seeking  employment;  or 
(B)  In  seeklne;  to  peiform  any  of  the  fore- 
going, gives  information  by  any  means  as  to 
where  employees,  workers,  or  employment 
may  be  obtained:  and 

(5)  "Commissioners"  means  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sf.c.  2.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
subsection  (c)  of  section  10  of  this  Act,  no 
emplo.vinent  agency  shall  do  bu.^iness  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  unless  it  holds  a  valid 
license  issued  by  the  Commissioners  under 
this  Act. 

(b)  A  llcen.se  may  be  issued  or  renewed 
tinder  this  Act  only  upon  the  determination 
of  the  Commissioners  that — 

(1)  the  premises  in  which  the  business 
will  be  conducted  are  suitable  for  use  as  an 
employment  agency; 

(2)  the  applicant  for  such  license  is  of 
good  moral  character,  trustworthy,  and  in- 
tends to  operate  a  bona  fide  employment 
agency:    and 

(3)  the  applicant  for  such  license  Intends 
to  make  his  services  available  to  any  person 
without  discrimination  as  to  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin. 

(c)  Such  license  shall  contain  the  name  of 
the  licensee,  the  name  under  which  the  busi- 
ness is  to  be  conducted,  and  the  specific  place 
of  business  of  the  employment  agency  so 
licensed.  Such  license  shall  be  valid  only 
as  to  the  person  and  place  named  therein. 
Any  license  issued  tmder  this  Act  shall  con- 
tain an  effective  date  and  shall  be  valid  for 
one  year  following  such  date,  unless  sus- 
pended or  revoked.  An  application  for  the 
renewal  of  such  license  shall  be  made  at 
such  time  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Com- 
missioners may  by  regulations  prescribe. 
Pending  administrative  action  by  the  Com- 
missioners on  such  an  application,  such  li- 
cense may  be  continued  In  effect  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  sixty  days  beyond  its  expira- 
tion date. 

(d)  The  Commissioners  shall  fix  the  fee 
for  such  license  at  such  amount  as,  in  their 
judgment,  will  be  commensurate  with  the 
cost  of  the  District  of  Columbia  of  Inspecting 
supervising,  and  regulating  the  licensed  ac- 
tivity. 
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SEC.  3.  (a)  Each  applicant  for  a  license  as 
an  employment  agency  shall  file  with  the 
Commissioners  a  bond  In  such  form  as  may 
be  prescribed  and  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, in  the  penal  sum  of  $5,000  running 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  corporate 
surety  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  pursuant  to  title  6,  United  States 
Code"  and  by  the  Department  of  Insurance 
of  the  Government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  do  business  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  lieu  of  such  bond,  an  appli- 
cant for  a  license  as  an  employment  agency 
may  deposit  with  the  Commissioners  other 
security  in  a  form  and  amount  acceptable 
to  them,  but  not  exceeding  the  value  of 
S7,500. 

(b)  Such  bond  shall  be  conditioned  that — 

(1)  the  licen.see  shall  comply  with  the 
•rrovisions  of  this  Act,  including  applicable 
rules,  regulations,  or  orders  issued  pursuant 
thereto,  and  shall  pay  any  loss  or  damage 
occasioned  to  any  person  by  reason  of  such 
faili're  to  comply;   and 

(2)  the  suspension,  revocation,  surrender, 
or  expiration  of  a  license  to  operate  an  em- 
ployment agency  shall  not  affect  the  cover- 
age of  such  bond  as  to  a  claim  arising  out 
of  acts  which  occurred  prior  to  the  date  of 
such  suspension,  revocation,  surrender,  or 
expiration. 

(c)  The  Commissioners  may  at  any  time 
notify  the  licensee  to  file  a  new  or  supple- 
mentary bond,  in  a  form  and  amount  to  con- 
form with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
whenever  they  shall  deem  the  surety  of  such 
bond  to  be  unsatisfactory,  or  the  amount  of 
such  bond  to  have  become  Insufficient  to 
satisfy  all  claims  accrued  or  contingent 
against  the  licensee.  In  the  event  the  bond 
Is  secured  by  cash,  the  cash  shall  not  be  re- 
lensed  for  a  period  of  one  year  following  the 
date  of  suspension,  revocation,  surrender,  or 
expiration  of  the  license. 

(d)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  the  violation 
of  any  law  or  regulation  applicable  to  the  li- 
censee's conduct  of  the  licensed  activity  shall 
have,  in  addition  to  his  right  of  action 
against  such  licensee,  a  right  to  bring  suit 
against  the  surety  on  a  bond  required  by 
tills  section,  either  alone  or  jointly  with  the 
principal  thereon,  and  to  recover  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  penalty  of  such 
bond  any  damages  sustained  by  reason  of 
any  act,  transaction,  or  conduct  of  the 
licensee,  or  of  any  officer,  agent,  employee, 
or  other  person  acting  on  behalf  of  said 
licensee,  which  is  in  violation  of  law  or  regu- 
lation in  force  In  the  District  relating  to  the 
licensed  activity.  The  provisions  of  the  sec- 
ond, third,  and  the  fifth  subparagraphs  of 
paragraph  (b)  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  grant  additional  powers 
to  the  Commissioners,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  December  20,  1944  (58  Stat. 
820:  sec.  l-244(b),  D.C.  Code,  1961  edition), 
shall  be  applicable  to  each  bond  required  by 
this  section  as  If  It  were  the  bond  required 
by  the  first  subparagraph  of  such  paragraph 
(b)  of  the  first  section  of  said  Act  approved 
December  20,  1944:  Provided,  Tliat  nothing 
in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  im- 
pose upon  the  surety  on  any  such  bond  a 
greater  liability  than  the  total  amount 
thereof  or  the  amount  remaining  unextin- 
guished after  any  prior  recovery  or  recoveries. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  No  employment  agency  li- 
censed under  this  Act  shall — 

(1)  charge  or  receive  a  fee  greater  than 
that  stated  in  the  schedule  established  by 
the  Commissioners  pursuant  to  section  6(a) 
of  this  Act; 

(2)  engage  or  attempt  to  engage  In  the 
splitting  or  sharing  of  fees  with  any  em- 
ployer, any  agent  or  other  employee  of  an 
employer,  or  any  other  person  to  whom  em- 
ployment service  has  been  furnished,  or  any 
other  person  not  authorized  to  charge  a  fee 
under  this  Act; 


(3)  make,  give,  or  cause  to  be  made  or 
given  to  any  applicant  for  employees  or  em- 
ployment any  false  promise,  misrepresen- 
tation, or  Inaccurate  or  misleading  state- 
ment or  Information  If  such  agency  had 
knowledge  or  should  have  had  knowledge  of 
such  falsity,  misrepresentation,  or  Inaccu- 
rate or  misleading  statement  or  informa- 
tion; 

d)  procure  or  attempt  to  procure  the  dis- 
charge of  any  person  from  his  emplojTnent; 

(5)  knowingly  induce  or  attempt  to  in- 
duce an  employee  to  quit  his  employment 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  other  employ- 
ment through  such  agency;  except  that 
nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  any  employment 
agency  from  assisting  any  employee  in  ob- 
taining other  employment  if  such  agency  has 
been  so  requested  in  writing  by  such  em- 
ployee; 

(6)  require  applicants  for  employees  or 
employment  to  subscribe  to  any  publication 
or  incidental  service  or  contribute  to  the 
cost  of  advertising; 

(7)  refer  any  person  to  employment  dele- 
terious to  health  or  morals  if  the  agency  had 
knowledge  or  should  have  had  knowledge  of 
such  conditions; 

(8)  refer  any  employee,  worker,  or  appli- 
cant for  employment  to  a  place  where  a 
strike  or  lockout  exists  without  ftirnishing 
such  employee,  worker,  or  applicant  with  a 
written  statement  as  to  the  existence  of  such 
strike  or  lockout,  if  the  agency  had  knowl- 
edge or  should  have  iiad  knowledge  of  such 
facts  or  conditions,  a  copy  of  which  state- 
ment signed  by  the  employee,  worker,  or  ap- 
plicant shall  be  kept  on  file  for  one  year  after 
the  date  thereof; 

(9)  make  any  referral  to  an  em.pIojTnent 
or  occupation  prohibited  by  law; 

(10)  refer  any  applicant  for  employment 
except  upon  order  therefor  and  except  upon 
furnishing  such  applicant  with  such  state- 
ment in  respect  to  the  employment  as  the 
Commissioners  may  by  rule  or  regulation 
prescribe; 

(11)  operate  directly  or  Indirectly  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  employment  agency  any 
lodging  house,  restaurant,  small  loan  com- 
pany, or  any  place  where  Intoxicating  liquors 
or  beverages  are  sold  or  dispensed; 

(12)  except  with  the  written  consent  of 
the  Commissioners,  conduct  an  employment 
agency  business  in  a  room  or  rooms  used  for 
eating,  sleeping,  or  other  living  purposes; 

(13)  make  or  cause  to  be  made  or  use 
any  name,  sign,  or  advertising  device  bear- 
ing a  name  which  may  be  similar  to  or  rea- 
sonably be  confused  with  the  name  of  a 
Government  agency: 

(14)  receive  or  require  any  person  to  ex- 
ecute any  paper  or  document  relating  to  the 
liability  of  any  applicant  for  employment  ex- 
cept on  such  forms  as  shall  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioners  and  every  such 
paper  or  document  made  or  executed  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
void  and  unenforclble  both  in  law  and  in 
equity; 

(15)  use  any  contract  form  or  other  forms 
except  as  the  Commissioners  may  by  rule  or 
regulation  prescribe. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  the  Com- 
missioners, by  regulation,  from  defining  and 
prohibiting  an  activity  or  practice  not  set 
forth  in  such  subsection. 

Sec.  5.  The  Commissioners  are  authorized 
to  establish  such  rules  and  regulations;  min- 
imum professional  requirements  for  em- 
ployees and  officers  of  employment  agencies 
In  the  District  of  Columbia;  prescribe  such 
forms  of  applications,  reports,  contracts, 
entries,  and  other  papers;  issue  such  instruc- 
tions; delegate  such  functions;  and  perform 
such  other  acts  as  they  may  determine  neces- 
sary in  the  administration  or  enforcement 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commissioners  shall  estab- 
lish a  schedule  of  maximum  fees  which  may 
be  charged  by  employment  agencies  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Each  employment 
agency  shall  Issue  a  receipt  acknowledging 
payment  of  any  such  fee  received  by  It. 

(b)  Where  any  applicant  for  employees  or 
employment  who  has  paid  a  fee  to  any  em- 
ployment agency  fails  to  secure  or  refuses  to 
accept  employees  or  emplojrment,  as  the  case 
may  be,  such  fee  shall  be  returned  by  the 
agency  within  three  days  aft«r  a  written  de- 
mand by  the  applicant.  If,  due  to  no  fault 
of  such  applicant  or  because  the  employee 
or  the  employment  is  other  than  as  repre- 
sented by  the  employment  agency,  employ- 
ment Is  discontinued  within  thirty  days,  all 
fees  paid  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  by  such  applicant  In  excess  of  the 
applicable  maximum  for  the  period  worked 
shall  be  returned  within  three  days,  exclud- 
ing Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays, 
after  a  v^rltten  demand  by  the  applicant. 

Sec.  7.  Each  employment  agency  shall  (1) 
keep  and  maintain  such  accurate  and  com- 
prehensive records  of  all  information,  re- 
ports, and  transactions  relating  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  business  of  such  agency  as 
the  Commissioners  may  by  regulation  re- 
quire; (2)  post  or  display  conspicuously  at 
each  place  It  conducts  business  the  license 
required  under  section  2  of  this  Act,  to- 
gether with  such  other  information  as  the 
Commissioners  may  by  regulation  require; 
(3)  file  a  schedule  of  fees  In  duplicate  with 
the  Commissioners,  who  shall  determine  that 
the  fees  set  In  the  schedule  are  not  In  ex- 
cess of  those  established  by  the  Commis- 
sioners pursuant  to  section  6(a)  of  this  Act; 
and  (4)  post  or  display  conspicuously  a  copy 
of  such  schedule  of  fees  approved  by  the 
Commissioners  at  each  place  It  conducts 
business. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  ad- 
minister and  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  In  carrying  out  such  duty  the  Commis- 
sioners shall  be  authorized — 

(1)  to  make  all  necessary  Inspections  and 
do  all  other  things  necessary  to  the  proper 
effectuation  and  enforcement  of  this  Act; 

(2)  to  enter  and  inspect  any  premises 
where  an  employment  agency  carries  on  its 
business; 

(3)  to  have  access  to,  and  the  right  to  copy, 
Information  pertinent  to  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  this  Act  from  all  rec- 
ords, documents,  or  other  papers  relating  to 
the  business  of  such  agency; 

(4)  to  hold  hearings  without  being  bound 
by  the  technical  rules  of  evidence  and  pre- 
scribed rules  of  procedure  therein; 

(5)  to  take  an  assignment  of  any  claim 
arising  under  this  Act  against  any  employ- 
ment agency. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Commissioners  may,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  refuse  to  Issue  a  license  to,  or  renew 
the  license  of,  any  applicant  under  this  Act, 
if  they  determine  that  such  applicant  has 
failed  to  comply  with  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  Issued 
pursuant  thereto. 

(b)  The  Commissioners  may,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  to  be  heard, 
revoke  or  suspend  for  any  period  any  license 
issued  or  renewal  under  this  Act.  if  they  de- 
termine that  the  holder  of  that  license  has 
failed  to  comply  with  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  issued 
ptn-suant  thereto. 

(c)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  final  or- 
der of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  denjrlng,  refusing  to  renew,  re- 
voking, or  suspending  a  license  of  a  private 
employment  agency  under  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  may  obtain  a  review  of  such  order 
as  provided  under  subsections  (e)  and  (f )  of 
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section  7  of  the  Act  of  April  1.  1942  (56  Stat. 
195). 

(d)  Paragraph  5  of  subsection  {e)  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Act  of  April  1.  1942  (56  Stat. 
195).  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  Any  llnal  order  of  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  denyinp.  re- 
fusing to  renew,  revoking,  or  suspending  a 
license  of  n  private  employment  agency  \mder 
the  provisions  of  section  9  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Private  Employment  Agency  Act;". 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  paragraphs 
42  through  421.  inclusive,  of  section  7  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations 
to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbi.i  for  the  lis- 
cal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  three,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat.  628).  as 
amendea,  and  any  provisions  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  regulate  the  keeping  of 
employment  agencies  in  the  District  ol  Co- 
lumbia where  fees  are  charged  for  procuring 
emploment  or  situations",  approved  Jinie 
19,  1906  (34  Stat.  304),  which  are  in  edect 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

(b)  The  repeal  of  such  paragraphs  and 
provisions  shall  not  affect  any  warrant, 
prosecution,  action,  suit,  proceeding,  or 
liability  of  any  kind  or  nature,  civil  or 
criminal,  brought  or  existing  on  the  day  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  date  of  such  repeal. 
Any  such  warrant,  prosecution,  action,  suit, 
proceeding,  or  liability  shall  be  heard  and 
determined  in  accordance  with  such  para- 
graphs and  provisions  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  If  they  had  not 
been  repealed. 

(c)  Any  Individual  who,  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  holds  a  valid  license  Issued 
under  such  paragraph  42  shall  be  permited 
to  continue  to  do  business  as  authorized  by 
that  license  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
thirty  days  following  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act;  except  that  the  holder  of  that 
license  shall  otherwise  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  Any  person  holding  such 
a  license  on  such  effective  date  shall  receive 
a  pro  rata  refund  of  the  annual  fee  paid  for 
such  license  based  on  the  unexpired  portion 
of  such  license  remaining  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  such  thirty-day  period. 

Sec.  11.  Any  per.'?on  falling  to  comply  with 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  with  any  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  Issued  thereunder,  or 
Interfering  with.  Impeding,  or  obstructing  in 
any  manner  the  Commissioners  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  official  duties  under  this 
Act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  Act 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  subject 
to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $2,000  or  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
All  prosecutions  for  violations  of  this  Act,  or 
regulations  made  pursuant  thereto,  shall  be 
conducted  In  the  name  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  the  Corporation  Counsel  or  any 
of  his  assistants.  As  used  In  this  Act  the 
term  "Corporation  Counsel"  means  the  at- 
torney for  the  District,  by  whatever  title 
such  attorney  may  be  known,  designated  by 
the  Commissioners  to  perform  the  functions 
prescribed  for  the  Corporation  Counsel  In 
this  Act. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
Employment  Agency  Advisory  Board,  which 
shall  consist  of  three  members  appointed  by 
the  Commissioners  as  follows: 

( 1 )  one  member  to  be  appointed  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Licenses 
and  Inspections  to  represent  the  public; 

(2)  one  member  who  shall  be  a  person  who 
owns  and  operates  an  employ-men t  agency  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  represent  emoloy- 
ment  agencies  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(3)  one  member  who  shall  be  a  personnel 
executive  to  represent  employers  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

(bi  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  one  year  and  may,  In 


the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners,  be  re- 
appointed for  additional  terms.  The  Com- 
nnssioTiers  sli:ill  dei^igiiate  one  member  to  be 
Chairman.  Any  vacancy  on  tlie  Board  shall 
be  lilled  In  the  same  maimer  In  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

( c )  Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve  with- 
out compensation  as  such.  The  Commls- 
.sioncrs  are  authorized  to  pay  reasonable  ex- 
penses necessarily  Incurred  by  the  Board  In 
carrying  out  Its  responsibilities  imder  this 
.\ct  on  vouchers  signed  by  tlie  Chairman. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board.  If 
requested  by  the  Commissioners,  to  advise 
and  m:ike  recommendations  to  the  Commis- 
sioners with  respect  to  all  matters  (Includ- 
ing applications  for  licenses  or  complaints) 
relating  to  employment  agencies  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Skc.  13.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested  In 
the  Commissioners  by  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  5  of  1952  (66  Stat.  824) .  The  per- 
formance of  any  function  vested  by  this  Act 
In  the  Commissioners  or  In  any  office  or 
agency  under  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of 
the  Commissioners  may  be  delegated  by  them 
in  accordance  with  section  3  of  such  plan. 

Sec.  14.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Private  Employment 
Agency  Act". 

Sec  15.  Tills  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
sixtieth  day  following  the  date  of  Its  enact- 
ment. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  PUBLIC 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  AND  A 
PUBLIC  COLLEGE  OP  ARTS  AND 
SCIENCES  IN  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  a  public 
community  college  and  a  public  college 
of  arts  and  sciences  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  shall  discuss  this  bill  later  this  after- 
noon under  the  general  subject  matter 
of  education,  before  I  finish  my  remarks 
today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
and  lie  on  the  desk  for  1  week  for  addi- 
tional cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  lie  on 
the  desk,  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S,  293)  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  public  community  col- 
lege and  a  public  college  of  arts  and 
sciences  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Morse,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  293 
A  bin  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a 
public  community  college  and  a  public  col- 
lege of  arts  and  sciences  in   the  District 
of  Columbia 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Colum- 
bia Public  Higher  Education  Act". 
Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 
(a)  The  term  "public  college  of  arts  and 
sciences"  means  an  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation established  pursuant  to  this  Act  and 
which  Is  organized  and  administered  prin- 
cipally to  provide  a  four-year  program  in  the 


liberal  arts  and  sciences  acceptable  for  a 
bachelor's  degree,  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  courses  in  teacher  education,  and  such 
additional  program  of  study  as  may  be  ac- 
cejjtable  for  a  master's  degree,  and  courses 
on  an  Individual,  noncredlt  b.asls  to  those 
desiring  to  furtlier  their  education  without 
seeking  a  degree. 

(b)  The  term  "public  community  college" 
means  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
established  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  which 
Is  organized  and  administered  principally  to 
provide  a  two-year  program  which  l.s  accept- 
able for  full  credit  toward  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree or  for  a  degree  of  associate  In  arts, 
which  program  shall  Include,  but  shall  not 
bo  limited  to  cour-es  in  business  education 
secretarial  training,  and  business  adminis- 
tration, and  courses  In  engineering,  mathe- 
matics, and  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences  which  are  designed  to  prepare  a  stu- 
dent to  work  as  a  technician  and  at  a  semi- 
professional  level  In  engineering,  scientific, 
and  other  technological  fields  requiring  the 
understanding  and  application  of  basic 
engineering,  .scientific,  or  mathematical 
principles  or  knowledge,  and  which  college 
also  provides  courses  on  an  individual,  non- 
credit  basis  for  persons  desiring  to  further 
their  education  without  seeking  a  degree. 

(c)  The  terms  "Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion" and  "Board"  mean  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  established  by  section  3  of  this 
Act. 

(d)  The  term  "Board  of  Education"  means 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  established  by  the  Act  of  June  20. 
1906  (34  Stat.  316),  as  amended  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  31-101  et  seq.) . 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  control  of  the  public  col- 
lege of  arts  and  sciences  and  of  the  public 
community  college  Is  hereby  vested  In  a 
Board  of  Higher  Education,  which  shall  con- 
sist of  nine  members  of  whom  not  less  than 
five  shall  have  been  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five 
years  immediately  prior  to  their  appoint- 
ments. The  members  of  the  Board  (Includ- 
ing all  members  appointed  to  fill  vacancies 
on  such  Board)  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
judges  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  from  a  panel  of 
nominees  submitted  to  such  Judges  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  Such 
members  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  six 
years;  except  that  the  terms  of  office  of  the 
members  first  taking  office  shall  expire,  as 
designated  by  the  said  Judges  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  three  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
three  at  the  end  of  four  years,  and  three  at 
the  end  of  six  years.  Any  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  his  predeces- 
sor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  that  term.  Members  of  the 
Board  shall  serve  without  compensation,  and 
may  be  removed  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
provided  for  members  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation under  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Jtme  20. 
1906  (34  Stat.  316),  as  amended  (D.C.  Code, 
sec. 31-101) . 

(b)  There  is  hereby  established  a  commit- 
tee to  be  known  as  the  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation Nominating  Committee,  which  shall 
consist  of  seven  members  of  whom  not  less 
than  four  shall  have  been  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  five  years  Immediately  prior  to  their 
appointments.  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  appointed  by  the  Judges  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  terms  of  six  years: 
except  that  the  terms  of  office  of  three  of  the 
members  first  taking  office  shall  expire,  as 
designated  by  the  said  judges  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  at  the  end  of  three  years. 
Members  of  the  Committee  shall  serve  with- 
out compensation,  and  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
moval In  the  same  manner  as  that  provided 
for  members  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
Committee  shall  elect  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice 
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Chairman  from  among  Its  members.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Committee,  as  soon  as 
practicable  following  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  to  submit  to  the  said  judges  a  panel  of 
not  less  than  twenty-seven  nominees  for 
consideration  as  Initial  appointees  to  the 
Board  and  to  thereafter  submit  to  the  Judges, 
in  connection  with  any  vacancy  on  the  Board, 
a  panel  of  not  less  than  three  nominees  for 
consideration  by  such  Judges  in  filling  that 

vacancy. 

(c)  The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Board  of  Education  may 
furnish  to  the  Board  of  Higher  Education, 
upon  request  of  such  Board,  such  space  and 
facilities  in  public  buildings  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  records,  in- 
formation, services,  personnel,  offices,  and 
equipment  as  the  Commissioners  and  the 
Board  of  Education  determine  are  available 
to  enable  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 
properly  to  perform  its  functions. 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion shall,  at  such  time  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  Board  and  the  Board  of 
Education,  merge  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers'  College  (established  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  February  25,  1929  (45  Stat.  1276; 
D.C.  Code.  sec.  31-118)  )  Into  the  public  col- 
lege of  arts  and  sciences.  At  the  time  of  such 
merger,  all  personnel,  property,  records,  and 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  allo- 
cations, and  other  funds  available  to.  or  to 
be  made  available  to,  such  Teachers'  College 
shall  be  transferred  to,  and  shall  be  under 
the  control  of,  the  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  laboratory  schools  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  remain  under  the 
control  and  management  of.  and  the  em- 
ployees assigned  to  such  schools  shall  remain 
subject  to  the  supervision  of,  the  Board  of 
Education. 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion Is  hereby  vested  with  the  following 
powers : 

( 1 )  To  prepare  plans  for  the  establishment 
of  a  public  college  of  arts  and  sciences  (in- 
cluding the  selection  of  a  site),  and,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  to  establish,  organize,  and  administer 
such  college; 

(2)  To  prepare  plans  for  the  establishment 
of  a  public  community  college  (including 
the  selection  of  a  site),  and,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
to  establish,  organize,  and  administer  such 
college; 

(3)  To  fix.  from  time  to  time,  tuition  and 
fees  to  be  paid  by  residents  and  nonresidents 
attending  any  such  college,  which  tuition 
and  fees  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of 
the  general  revenues  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Tuition  and  fees  charged  nonresi- 
dents shall  be  fixed  In  such  amounts  as  will, 
to  the  extent  feasible,  approximate  the  cost 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the  services 
for  which  such  charges  are  Imposed; 

(4)  To  appoint,  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
a  president  for  the  public  college  of  arts  and 
sciences  and  a  president  for  the  public  com- 
munity college; 

(5)  To  appoint,  promote,  demote,  transfer, 
suspend,  or  dismiss  such  administrative,  edu- 
cational, or  noneducatlonal  employees  of  any 
college  established  pursuant  to  this  Act  as 
the  president  thereof  may  recommend  in 
writing; 

(6)  To  accredit  junior  colleges  operating 
in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(7)  To  award  appropriate  degrees  and  cer- 
tificates of  completion  of  courses  of  study 
in  the  colleges  established  pursuant  to  this 
Act;  and 

(8)  To  make  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Board  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purjjoses  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  action  shall  be  taken  with  respect 
to  the  actual  establishment  of  any  college 
authorized  under  this  Act  prior  to  the  ex- 


piration of  ninety  calendar  days  (which 
ninety  days  shall  not  Include  days  on  which 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  not  In  session  because  of  an 
adjournment  of  more  than  three  calendar 
days  to  a  day  certain)  after  the  plans  for 
such  college  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Congress. 

(c)  The  Board  of  Higher  Education  shall 
annually  on  the  first  day  of  October  transmit 
to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia an  estimate  In  detail  of  the  amount 
of  money  required  for  the  colleges  established 
pursuant  to  this  Act  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  the  Commissioners  shall  transmit  the 
same  In  their  annual  estimate  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  such 
recommendations  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

Sec.  6.  All  obligations  and  disbursements 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  in- 
curred, made,  and  accounted  for  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  obligations  and  disburse- 
ments for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Subchapter  1  of  chapter  18  of 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  1280),  as 
amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  29-401—29-419), 
Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "Board  of 
Education"  wherever  It  appears  in  such  sub- 
chapter and  by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Board  of  Higher  Education",  and  (2)  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  586g.  As  used  in  this  subchapter,  the 
term  'Board  of  Higher  Education'  means  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  established  pur- 
suant to  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Higher  Education  Act." 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  the  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  construed  as 
affecting  the  validity  of  any  license  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Education  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


PACIFIC  SOUTHWEST  PROJECT  ACT 
OP  1965— WATER  FOR  PACIFIC 
SOUTHWEST 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  my  colleagues  have 
heard  me  speak  about  the  gloomy  future 
facing  a  large  segment  of  our  people  if 
an  abundance  of  water  is  not  assured  for 
agriculture,  industry,  domestic  uses,  and 
other  essential  purposes.  This  threat  of 
water  shortages  is  real,  is  imminent,  and 
is  alarming  in  the  Pacific  Southwest. 

The  growth  rate  of  States  in  a  consid- 
erable section  of  this  Nation — which  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  phenomenal — 
will  be  retarded  and  literally  endangered 
because  the  Colorado  River — the  last 
waterhole  of  the  Southwest — does  not 
appear  able  to  bring  to  the  States  of  the 
region  a  supply  they  and  their  mush- 
rooming populations  will  require. 

Southern  California  especially  has 
grown  to  greatness  because  it  was  able — 
through  ingenuity  and  perseverance — to 
tap  this  source. 

With  the  keenest  regret,  for  about 
three  decades,  I  have  seen  my  State  of 
California  and  neighboring  Arizona  at 
loggerheads  over  allocation  and  use  of 
this  precious,  irreplaceable  resource.  I 
was,  and  so  were  great  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, grieved  a  number  of  years  ago  when 
tensions  even  reached  the  point  where 
the  militia  was  called  out  to  enforce 
claims  on  this  waterhole. 

The  89th  Congress  can  go  into  the  his- 
tory books  as  saviors  of  Western  Amer- 
ica if  it  constructively  tackles  this  prob- 
lem. We  can  provide  by  law  for  a  vast 
undertaking — surely  in  the  context  of 
the  Great  Society — for  importing  water 


into  the  lower  basin  which  would  guar- 
antee the  future  of  California,  Arizona, 
and  Nevada.  Such  a  project  would  do 
more:  it  can  be  an  enormous  benefit  to 
our  sister  States  to  the  north,  by  easing 
the  burden  their  own  futures  must  bear. 

F\irthermore,  this  Nation  has  a  solemn 
compact  with  its  good  neighbor,  Mexico, 
to  deliver  to  her  Colorado  River  waters 
which  may  be  used  to  advance  the  wel- 
fare of  her  people.  The  performance  by 
the  United  States  of  this  treaty  obliga- 
tion is  a  duty  shared  by  the  upper  and 
lower  basins  alike.  By  importing  needed 
quantities  to  the  lower  basin,  this  Con- 
gress can  lessen  the  strain  on  the  whole 
Colorado  system  and  reassure  the  abil- 
ity of  the  United  States  to  discharge  its 
responsibilities. 

I  am  confident  that  the  beneficial  re- 
sults of  such  an  enactment  will  be  many 
and  historic.  Not  the  least  will  be  the 
expanded  opportunity  for  the  upper 
basin  States  to  fill  their  own  reservoirs 
which  comprise  the  upper  Colorado 
storage  project,  along  with  a  firm  foun- 
dation on  which  the  lower  basin  States 
can  plan  their  expanding  future.  Thus, 
both  groups  of  signatories  to  the  Colo- 
rado River  compact  will  be  able,  with 
competence,  to  anticipate  the  mounting 
demands  of  growing  populations,  agri- 
culture, and  industry,  thereby  caring  for 
their  economic  health  in  long  years 
ahead. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]  I  intro- 
duce a  bill,  the  Pacific  Southwest  Proj- 
ect Act  of  1965. 

In  the  88th  Congress.  I  introduced  S. 
2760.  Counterparts  were  introduced  by 
10  Members  of  the  California  delegation 
in  the  House,  of  both  parties. 

The  present  bill  deals  with  the  same 
subject,  the  water  resources  of  the  Colo- 
rado River,  but  it  offers  a  new  and 
broader  approach  prompted  by  the  events 
of  the  last  few  months. 

The  bill  is  not  partisan.  It  is  written 
in  the  light  of  the  proposals  made  in 
Secretary  Udall's  Pacific  Southwest  proj- 
ect plan,  which  was  a  courageous  and 
constructive  step;  the  hearings  on  that 
plan,  which  developed  some  critical 
weaknesses;  the  hearings  and  report  of 
a  joint  committee  of  the  California  State 
Senate  and  Assembly,  just  released:  cor- 
respondence, and  conferences  with  scores 
of  California  executives  and  experts:  and 
in  the  light  of  my  own  experiences  in  the 
Colorado  River  controversy  over  the  past 
dozen  years. 

The  text  of  this  measure,  like  its  prede- 
cessor, has  been  drafted  in  consultation 
with  Northcutt  Ely,  counsel  for  the  six 
California  agencies  that  have  water 
rights  in  the  Colorado.  These  are  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern 
California,  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  San 
Diego  County  Water  Authority,  Imocrial 
Irrigation  District,  Coachella  Valley 
County  Water  District,  and  Palo  Verde 
Irrigation  District.  Their  six-agency 
committee  has  approved  the  principles 
stated  in  this  bill.  I  wish  to  emnhasize 
here  a  fact  that  is  too  often  overlooked. 
These  six  agencies,  not  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, own  the  water  rights  in  the  Colo- 
rado River  upon  which  12  million  Cali- 
fornians  depend. 
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I.   OBJECTIVES 


The  measure  recognizes  that  both  the 
upper  basin  and  the  lower  basin  of  the 
Colorado  River  have  a  common  interest 
in  accomplishing  three  major  objectives. 
The  existing  supply  is  inadequate  to  meet 
all  three.    These  objectives  arc : 

1.    PROTECTION    1>F    EXISTING   PnOJECTS 

First,  existing  projects  must  not  be  de- 
stroyed to  find  water  for  new  ones.  The 
existing  economy  of  the  Pacific  South- 
west must  be  safeguarded,  and  assured 
the  water  that  is  requued  for  its  inevita- 
ble growth. 

2.   FILLING  OF  RlrSERVOIRS 

Second,  the  upper  basin  reservoirs 
must  bo  filled,  and  Lake  Mead  must  be 
refilled.  I  understand  that  it  would  re- 
quire 43  million  acre-feet  to  do  this.  I 
am  told  that  there  is  no  likelihood  that 
the  upper  basin  reservoirs  can  ever  be 
filled  or  that  Lake  Mead,  now  nearly  two- 
thirds  emi^ty.  can  ever  be  refilled  if  the 
Central  Arizona  project  is  constructed 
without  simultaneously  constructing 
works  to  import  water  into  the  Colorado. 

1  am  told  that  ail  the  reservoirs  on  the 
Colorado,  in  both  upper  and  lower  ba- 
sins, now  contain  a  margin  of  safety  or 
cushion  of  oply  1.9  million  acre-feet 
above  the  minimum  quantities  that  must 
be  in  those  reservoirs  if  the  powei-plants 
are  to  continue  to  operate.  The  margin 
of  safety  against  shutdown  of  the  power- 
plants  was  reduced  600,000  acre-feet  in 

2  recent  months. 

3.    WATER  FOR  CENTRAL   ARIZONA   PROJECT 

Third,  water  must  be  found  for  the 
central  Arizona  project,  if  this  can  be 
done  without  wrecking  existing  econ- 
omies in  the  lower  basin  or  drying  up  the 
upper  basin  reservoirs  that  the  Secretary 
is  having  such  difficulty  in  filling. 

II.    INVESTIGATIONS  OF  WATER  REQUIREMENTS 
AND  SUPPLY 

My  bill  directs  the  Secretary  to  carr^ 
out  an  inve.<:t:gation  and  to  make  a  re- 
port to  Congress  withhi  18  months  on  the 
deficiencies  that  will  have  to  be  supplied, 
together  with  his  recommendation  of 
projects  that  ought  to  be  constructed  to 
furnish  added  wat^r  to  remedy  the.-^e 
shortages.  The  investigation  is  not  re- 
stricted to  any  one  type  of  supply  or  to 
any  one  watershed  or  to  any  one  Stare. 
The  surplus  waters  of  any  rivers,  any- 
where, v.hich  could  feasibly  be  utilized, 
along  with  the  possibilities  of  desaliniza- 
tion,  and  any  other  solutions,  if  any  there 
be.  would  all  be  examined  under  the 
terms  of  my  bill. 

CRITERIA 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  conform 
to  certain  criteria  or  guidelines.  These, 
in  addition  to  meeting  the  thive  objec- 
tives that  I  have  identified,  would  in- 
clude four  important  safeguards.  These 
are: 

1.    "LAW  OF  THE  RIVEB"  TO  BE  RESPECTED 

Tlie  works  that  the  Secretaiy  proposes 
must  be  built  and  operated  in  compliance 
with  the  compacts,  statutes,  treaty,  court 
decisions,  and  so  forth,  that  constitute 
the  "'law  of  the  river." 

2.    ST.\TES   OF  ORIGIN   MUST  BE  PROTECTED 

The  "States  of  origin"  must  be  pro- 
tected.    My  bill  requires  the  Secretary' 


to  include  in  his  plans  "adequate  and 
equitable  protection  of  the  interests  of 
States  from  which  water  may  be  im- 
ported into  the  Colorado  River  system, 
to  the  end  that  the  quantities  of  water 
remaining  available  for  use  in  those 
States  shall  be  adequate  for  ultimate  re- 
quirements therein,  at  prices  to  the  users 
which  are  not  adversely  alTected  by  the 
exportation  of  water  from  those  States  to 
the  Colorado  River  system." 

3.  COOPERATION    WITH    ALL    AFFECTED   STATES   IN 

PLANNING 

The  Secretary  is  direct^^d  to  cooperate 
with  all  of  the  States  affected,  in  making 
his  investigations  and  reports.  His  re- 
ports must  go  to  the  States  concerned 
for  continent  before  being  submitted  to 
Congress. 

4.  RESTRICTIONS    ON    CENTRAL    ARIZONA    PROJECT 

The  Secretary,  in  finding  water  for  the 
central  Arizona  project,  shall  not  de- 
stroy existing  projects.  The  bill  tells 
him  that  if  he  is  unable  to  supply  the 
7.5  million  acre-feet  apportioned  by  the 
decree  in  Arizona  versus  California,  the 
water  rights  of  the  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect shall  bear  the  shortage,  because  its 
rights  are  junior  to  those  of  the  existing 
projects  in  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  Califor- 
nia. But  California's  existing  uses  would 
be  protected  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
basic  4.4  million  acre-feet  apportioned  to 
California  by  the  decree,  not  to  the  ex-^ 
tent  of  the  full  5.1  million  acre-feet  now- 
used  in  California. 

NEW  PROVISION  TERMINATES  PROTECTION  OF 
EXISTING  PROJECTS  WHEN  IMPORTED  WATER 
ACTUALLY  ARRIVES 

I  am  adding  a  new  provision,  which 
was  not  in  the  legislation  introduced  in 
the  88th  Congress.  The  new  provision 
is  important.  My  bill  says  that  the 
priority  protection  which  it  gives  to  ex- 
isting projects  as  against  the  new  cen- 
tral Arizona  project  shall  cease  "when- 
ever the  President  shall  proclaim  that 
works  have  been  completed  and  are  in 
operation,  capable  in  his  judgment  of 
continuously  delivering  water  in  aggre- 
gate annual  quantities  of  not  less  than 
2.500.000  acre-feet  into  the  main  stream 
of  the  Colorado  River  below  Lee  Ferry, 
from  sources  outside  the  natural  drain- 
age area  of  the  Colorado  River  System; 
and  that  such  sources  are  adequate,  in 
the  President's  judgment,  to  perma- 
nently supply  such  quantities  w-ithout 
adverse  effect  upon  the  satisfaction  of 
the  foreseeable  water  requirements  of 
any  State  from  which  such  water  is  im- 
ported into  the  Colorado  River  System." 

In  the  88th  Congress,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  government  and  the  people 
of  Arizona  offered  to  recognize  the  prin- 
ciples that  California's  existing  uses 
must  be  protected  to  the  extent  of  4.4 
million  acre-feet,  but  only  for  25  years. 
It  was  represented  to  us  that  importa- 
tion works  surely  would  be  built  within 
25  years.  If  this  is  so,  then  the  right 
way  to  express  the  principle  is  to  make 
the  protection  ironclad  until  the  im- 
ported water  actually  arrives.  The  25- 
year  restriction  is  totally  unacceptable 
to  California  water  users. 

I  said  at  the  time  that  it  would  be  sim- 
ilar to  a  man  purchasing  a  policy  of  life 


insurance  with  the  provision  that  the 
policy  would  lapse  if  the  man  should  pass 
away.  I  think  that  is  true,  because  the 
only  reason  to  indicate  a  guarantee  ef- 
fective in  any  fashion  is  to  tie  that  guar- 
antee to  the  construction  of  public  works 
by  which  into  the  lower  basin  would 
come  sufficient  quantities  of  supple- 
mental water  to  supply  not  one  but  the 
two  great  States  of  the  Pacific  South- 
west/— Arizona  and  California — and  Ne- 
vada as  well,  and  simultaneously  ease  the 
burden  of  the  Colorado  River  with  re- 
spect to  those  States  so  ably  represented 
by  our  colleagues  in  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin.  If  imported  water  is  de- 
layed, there  is  no  justice  in  drying  up 
California's  existing  metropolitan  aque- 
duct so  that  Arizona's  new  aqueduct  can 
rmi  full. 

THE  MEXICAN  TREATY   BURDEN 

Quantities  other  than  2.5  million  acre- 
feet  can  be  suggested  as  the  proper 
measure  for  the  Presidential  finding 
which  the  bill  requires.  But  the  impor- 
tation of  about  2.5  million  acre-feet  an- 
nually would  offset  the  Mexican  Treaty 
burden,  which  guarantees  1.5  million 
acre-feet  annually  to  Mexico  at  the 
boundary,  and  would  offset  evaporation 
and  regulatory  losses,  some  of  them  in- 
volved in  the  storage  and  transportation 
of  water  for  Mexico,  to  the  extent  of  an- 
other million  acre-feet.  It  appears  to 
me  reasonable,  therefore,  to  use  the  2.5 
million  acre-feet  figure  as  fair  and  just 
for  all  affected  States. 

The  Secretary  is  to  advise  Congress 
what  pait  of  the  cost  of  importing  water 
to  offset  the  Mexican  Treaty  burden 
should  be  made  nonreimbursable. 

IMPORTATIONS    INTO    THE    MAIN    STRE.^M 

I  .stipulate  that  the  importation  must 
be  made  into  the  main  stream  in  the  low- 
er basin.  This  eliminates  one  of  the  ob- 
jectionable features  of  the  original  Udall 
plan,  which  would  have  delivered  north- 
ern California  water  into  points  in 
southern  California.  I  want  to  make  it 
plain  that  the  importation  is  to  bene- 
fit everyone  on  the  Colorado:  It  would 
improve  the  quality  of  water  for  all  lower 
basin  usei's  as  well  as  Mexico,  a  country 
which  now  rightfully  complains  of  the 
salt  being  pumped  into  the  river  from 
under  an  Arizona  project.  It  would  re- 
lieve both  upper  and  lower  basins  of  the 
Mexican  treaty  burden,  and  enable  the 
upper  basin  to  store  water  that  it  must 
now  deliver  to  Mexico.  Finally,  it  would 
provide  Arizona  and  California  enough 
water  so  that  they  could  support  each 
other's  projects,  including  the  central 
Arizona  project,  instead  of  quarreling 
over  shortages. 

All  I  ask  is  that  existing  projects,  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  in  both  our 
States — Arizona  and  California — shall 
not  be  hurt  for  the  benefit  of  any  new 
Colorado  River  project  in  either  State 
while  we  are  waiting  for  the  imported 
water  to  arrive.  Delivery  of  water  into 
the  mainstream,  as  my  bill  provides,  as- 
sures that  Metropolitan  Aqueduct  and 
the  All  Ameiucan  Canal  will  serve  the 
constructive  functions  for  which  they 
were  designed  at  a  cost  of  $500  million — 
indeed,  more — which  the  taxpayers  of 
my  State  have  bonded  themselves  to  pay. 
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m    CONDITIONAL      AUTHORIZATION       FOR      CON- 
STRUCTION    OF    IMPORTATION     WORK 

In  the  hearings  last  spring  on  the 
Udall  plan,  I  pointed  out  that  one  of  its 
major  flaws  was  that  it  failed  to  author- 
\ze  importation  works  to  bring  into  the 
Colorado  the  water  that  the  Secretary 
said  was  needed  to  meet  deficiencies, 
while  at  the  same  time  firmly  authoriz- 
ing the  central  Arizona  project,  which 
would  increase  the  overdraft  on  the 
ma-n  stream.  I  asked  whether  it  was 
possible  to  write  in  a  conditional  author- 
ization, such  as  api:!ears  in  the  1939  Rec- 
lamation Project  Act,  so  that  the  impor- 
tation project  would  be  presently 
authorized  subject  to  the  later  filing  of 
a  finding  of  feasibility  by  the  Secretary. 
There  was  general  approval  of  this 
thought. 

Another  major  defect  of  tlie  Udall 
plan  was  that  it  was  admittedly  too 
small.  The  importation  project  on 
which  it  proposed  a  feasibility  study — 
not  an  authorization — would  have  added 
only  1.2  milhon  acre-feet  to  the  supply, 
all  from  northern  California,  whereas 
the  Secretary's  figures  showed  the  neces- 
sity of  importing  at  least  twice  that 
much  as  the  first  stage,  and  more  later 
on. 

My  present  bill  attempts  to  meet  these 
two  objections  to  the  Udall  plan. 

I   propose    that    Congress    authorize, 
now,  the  construction  of  works  to  import 
2.5  million  acre -feet  annually  into  the 
Colorado  River,  but  subject  to  the  sub- 
mission to  Congress  of  a  finding  of  engi- 
neering   and    economic    feasibihty    ap- 
proved by   the   President.     As  I   have 
stated,  there  is  existing  statutory  au- 
thority for  this  procedure,  found  in  sec- 
tion 9(  a  t  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act 
of  1939.     My  bill  modifies  the  existing 
law  on  this  point  in  three  respects.  First, 
we  require  that  the  Secretai-y's  findings, 
to  be  operative,  be  approved  by  the  Pres- 
ident.   Second,  a  portion  of  the  cost,  re- 
lated to  water  shortages  occasioned  by 
the  Mexican  Treaty   burden,  is  to   be 
written  off.     Third,  the   portion  to  be 
repaid  is  to  be  recovered  in  75  years,  not 
40  to  50,  as  the  1939  law  provides.    The 
reason  is  that  we  are  dealing  here  with 
a  multi-billlon-dollar    undertaking    for 
the   preservation    of    the   economy    on 
which  tens  of  millions  of  people  are  de- 
pendent, or  soon  will  be.     As  the  Su- 
preme Court  said  about  a  much  smaller 
stream   on   which   some   improvements 
were  in  controvensy.  a  hundred  years  is 
but  a  short  time  in  the  life  of  a  nation. 
Note  that  the  President  is  to  act  twice: 
first,  in  approving  the  finding  of  feasi- 
bility which  will  authorize  construction 
of  works  to  import  2.5  million  acre-feet; 
again,   in   proclaiming   that  works   are 
successfully   completed   which   will   ac- 
complish this  result.    Not  until  then  do 
we  release  the  priority  protection  of  ex- 
isting projects  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

To  the  extent  that  importation  of  wa- 
ter is  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  supply,  under  his  Boulder  Canyon 
contracts,  the  7.5  million  acre-feet  of 
consumptive  use  apportioned  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  decree,  the  bill  provides 
that  the  imported  water  be  furnished 
by  the  Secretary  at  the  same  costs  and 


on  the  same  terms  as  water  originating 
in  the  Colorado  River  system. 

To  the  extent  that  importations  enable 
the  Secretary  to  supply  more  than  7.5 
million  acre-feet  of  consumptive  use,  the 
bill  provides  that  the  excess  be  made 
available  as  under  the  Supreme  Court 
decree.  The  decree  gives  half  of  the 
excess  to  California,  half  to  Arizona  and 
Nevada.  One  of  the  preliminary  drafts 
of  the  Udall  plan  proposed  that  some- 
day a  second  1.2  million  acre-feet  would 
be  added  to  the  river,  but  it  gave  all  of 
this  excess  to  Arizona.  California  water 
users  objected  to  it,  feeling  that  if  the 
water  supply  of  the  Colorado  were  in- 
creased by  Federal  expenditures,  Arizona 
should  not  properly  claim  more  than  if 
the  supply  were  increased  by  rainfall. 
But  imported  water  constituting  part  of 
the  "excess"  would  have  to  be  paid  for  at 
cost. 

IV.      AUTHORIZATION      OF      BRIDGE      AND      MARBLE 
CANYON    DAMS 

The  bill  unconditionally  authorizes  the 
construction  of  Bridge  Canyon  and  Mar- 
ble Canyon  Dams,  with  their  pow-er- 
plants  and  transmission  lines,  describ- 
ing them  just  as  Secretary  Udall  did  in 
his  proposal.  These  dams  and  power- 
plants  will  be  "cash  registers"  to  finance 
the  project. 

But  because  people  who  are  sincerely 
dedicated  to  preservation  of  scenic  and 
recreation  values  were  greatly  concerned 
about  the.se  dams,  I  have  tried  to  allay 
their  apprehension  by  adding  a  number 
of  provisions  for  the  protection  of  those 
values.  The  bill,  for  example,  directs 
that  the  level  of  the  reservoir  behind 
Bridge  Canyon  Dam  be  maintained  so 
that  it  will  not  fluctuate  in  elevation 
more  than  10  feet,  so  far  as  this  can  be 
done  practically.  Exactly  the  same  rule 
now  applies,  by  contract,  to  the  lake 
created  by  Parker  Dam.  The  purpose  is 
to  preserve  the  Bridge  Canyon  Lake  as 
a  spectacularly  beautiful  means  of  ac- 
cess to  scenery  that  rivals  the  Norwe- 
gian fiords.  These  desert  fiords  can  be 
reached  in  no  other  way.  They  will  thus 
be  opened  up  to  enjoyment  by  millions 
of  visitors,  just  as  previously  inaccessible 
wonders  have  been  opened  up  by  the 
construction  of  Glen  Canyon  Dam.  As 
Bridge  Canyon  Dam  is  altogether  a  power 
producer  designed  to  be  operated  at  a 
constant  high  head,  this  restriction  on 
fluctuations,  I  am  told  by  engineers,  is 
quite  workable. 

The  bill  authorizes  construction  of  by- 
pass roads,  or  other  devices,  to  make  it 
possible  for  small  boats,  pulled  on  trail- 
ers behind  passenger  cars,  to  be  trans- 
ported around  the  great  dams.  Finally, 
it  prohibits  diversion  of  water  at  either 
Marble  or  Bridge  Canyon  Dams. 

V.     AUTHORIZATION    OF     CONSTRUCTION     OF    THE 
CENTRAL     ARIZONA     PROJECT 

The  bill  authorizes  the  immediate  con- 
struction of  the  central  Arizona  aque- 
duct, as  described  by  the  Secretary's  re- 
ports. But,  until  the  President  proclaims 
that  importation  works  have  been  com- 
pleted, capable  of  continuously  delivering 
"at  least  2.5  million  acre-feet  annually 
into  the  main  stream  below  Lee  Ferry, 
diversions  for  the  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect must  be  limited,  in  the  event  of 
shortage.    They  will  be  limited  to  the  ex- 


tent necessary  to  assure  a  supply  of  4.4 
million  acre-feet  for  the  partial  satis- 
faction of  California's  existing  uses, 
which  are  5.1  million,  and  to  assure  a 
supply  for  the  Arizona  and  Nevada  proj- 
ects that  are  now  dependent  on  the  river, 
or  that  Congress  has  authorized.  But 
this  importation  must  be  from  sources 
that  the  President  certifies  are  adequate 
permanently  to  supply  that  quantity' 
without  adversely  affecting  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  foreseeable  water  require- 
ments of  the  States  of  origin.  This  dif- 
fers from  S.  2760,  my  previous  bill,  which 
made  the  protection  of  California's  4.4 
million  acre-feet  permaiient.  The  new 
bill  ends  that  protection  when  imported 
water  arrives  at  the  river  in  an  amount 
of  2.5  million  acre-feet  annually.  And 
the  imported  water  is  to  be  made  avail- 
able at  the  same  cost  to  the  user  as 
Colorado  River  water,  up  to  the  portions 
of  the  basic  7.5  million  acre-feet  appor- 
tioned to  each  State  by  the  Supreme 
Court  decree. 

VJ.     CONSERV.ATION     WORKS 

This  bill,  like  the  Udall  plan,  author- 
izes certain  conservation  works — such  as 
channelization,  and  so  forth — and  canal 
lining.  But  it  provides  that  if  any  canal 
Uning  is  done,  it  shall  be  covered  by  a 
contract  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
water  users  who  are  served  by  that 
canal.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
we  do  not  intend  that  the  Secretary,  by 
lining  one  water  user's  canal,  can  take 
the  water  that  is  saved  away  from  that 
user — who  may  urgently  need  all  the 
water  he  can  get — and  turn  it  over  to 
someone  else. 

VII.  RECREATION  AND  PROTECTION  OF  WILDLIFE 

As  to  recreation,  in  addition  to  the 
special  provisions  about  Bridge  Canyon 
Dam  that  I  have  mentioned,  we  provide 
that  all  allocations  of  costs  to  recreation 
shall  be  nonreimbursable.  "We  also  pro- 
vide that  the  fees  that  people  pay  for 
the  use  of  these  facilities  shall  be  ear- 
marked for  their  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, or  for  further  investments  for 
similar  purposes. 

As  to  fish  and  wildlife,  we  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  spend  the  money  that 
the  Udall  plan  proposed.  But  we  limit 
the  quantity  of  water  that  may  be  con- 
sumed for  this  purpose — for  example,  in 
growing  rice  for  birds,  or  in  maintaining 
swamp  areas — to  the  quantities  of  water 
that  the  Supreme  Court  decreed  for  this 
specific  purpose.  This  was  about  60.000 
acre-feet,  whereas  the  Udall  plan  pro- 
posed to  consume  about  340,000  for  wild- 
life conservation.  The  bill  tells  the  Sec- 
retai-y  to  submit  to  Congress,  for  further 
consideration,  any  such  projects  that  he 
has  in  mind  that  would  use  more  water 
than  the  Supreme  Court  decreed. 

Vm.   FINANCING 

A  basin  account,  to  be  known  as  the 
Pacific  Southwest  development  fund, 
would  be  created.  Advances  would  be 
made  to  this  fund  from  the  General 
Treasur:,',  for  construction.  Such  a  fund 
was  created  by  the  statutes  which  au- 
thorized the  Boulder  Canyon  project  and 
the  upper  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect. Into  this  fund  would  be  paid  reve- 
nues from  Bridge  and  Marble  Canyon 
powerplants.  and  from  Hoover.  Davis, 
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and  Parker  povverplants  after  those  proj- 
ects have  paid  for  themselves  under  ex- 
isting laws,  phis  revenues  to  be  received 
from  the  storage  and  delivery  of  water 
for  irrication.  and  municipal  and  indus- 
trial purposes.  From  this  income,  the 
fund  would  repay  the  Treasui-y's  ad- 
vances under  the  general  scheme  of  the 
Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939.  that  is, 
without  interest  on  capital  allocated  to 
irrigation,  but  with  interest  on  capital 
allocated  to  power  and  industrial  and 
municipal  water  supplies.  Such  income 
would  also  repay  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
importation  works.  The  bill  would  per- 
mit subsidies  from  this  fund  not  only  to 
the  central  Arizona  project,  but  also  to 
the  Dixie  project,  Utah,  and  the  south- 
ern Nevada  and  Moapa  projects,  to  the 
extent  that  the  Secretaiy  may  recom- 
mend and  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  two  Houses 
may  approve. 

I.\.    PACn-IC    SOUTHWEST    REGIONAL    WATER 
COMMISSION 

The  bill  would  create  a  Federal-State 
commission  with  long-range  planning 
functions.  On  it  would  be  represented 
each  State  affected— the  seven  States  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  plus  every  State 
from  which  water  is  imported  into  the 
Colorado — and  each  major  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  concerned. 

X.    GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

The  bill  groups  together  a  number  of 
general  provisions  applicable  to  all  oper- 
ations under  the  act.  Of  these,  the  most 
significant  is  one  borrowed  from  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act, 
amended  to  meet  deficiencies  that  have 
been  discovered  in  it.  This  directs  all 
Federal  agencies  to  comply  with  the  "law 
of  the  river" — the  applicable  compacts, 
statutes,  treaty,  court  decisions,  et  cetera, 
and.  in  the  internal  distribution  of  water 
within  each  State,  to  comply  with  that 
State's  laws,  including  intrastate  prior- 
ities. In  the  event  of  noncompliance, 
any  affected  State  may  bring  suit  against 
the  offending  agency  or  official  In  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  or  in  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
grants  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
joinder  of  the  United  States  in  such  a 
suit,  as  defendant  or  otherwise.  This 
is  because,  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, the  United  States  may  not  be  sued. 

CONCLUSION 

I  reiterate  what  I  said  during  the  hear- 
ings on  the  Udall  plan  last  spring,  when 
I  mtrodu-ed  S.  2760.  the  present  bill's 
predecessor.  In  that  bill,  I  offered  what 
no  California  Senator  or  Congressman 
had  ever  offered  before:  to  join  in  spon- 
soring the  authorization  of  the  central 
Arizona  project.  I  made  the  offer  on 
two  conditions:  First,  that  that  project 
be  part  of  a  regional  project,  which  would 
help  solve  the  water  problems  of  the 
whole  Southwest,  not  merely  Arizona. 
Second,  that  existing  projects  in  all  three 
States  be  protected  against  the  shortages 
which  construction  of  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  would  bring  about.  The 
protection  asked  for  California  was  lim- 
ited to  4.4  million  acre-feet,  the  quan- 
tity that  California  was  apportioned  from 
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the  first   7.5  million.     That  offer  was 
rejected. 

Arizona  first  denied  that  there  would 
be  a  water  shortage  at  all.  If  that  is  so, 
she  cannot  po.ssibly  be  hurt  if  she  recog- 
nizes that  existing  projects  in  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona,  and  Nevada  are  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  100-year-old  rule 
of  water  law  in  the  West,  that  existing 
projects  shall  not  be  destroyed  to  create 
new  projects.  But  Arizona  did  reject 
this  protection  to  California  and  Nevada, 
while  her  legislature  passed  two  acts 
assuring  this  very  protection  to  existing 
Arizona  projects  as  against  this  same 
proposed  central  Arizona  project,  by 
name. 

We  stood  firm.  Next,  Arizona  offered 
to  recognize  the  principle  of  the  protec- 
tion of  California's  existing  uses  up  to 
4.4  million  acre-feet,  but  only  for  25 
years.  I  rejected  this  position.  Cali- 
fornia's water  users,  likewise,  have  re- 
jected it. 

I  again  hold  out  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship to  Arizona.    I  am  willing  now,  as 
the  bill  I  have  just  introduced  demon- 
strates, and  as  my  bill,  S.  2760  in  the 
88th  Congress  demonstrated,  not  only  to 
acquiesce    in    the    construction   of    the 
central  Arizona  project,  but  also  to  join 
HI  sponsoring  a  bill  authorizing  its  con- 
struction, on  two  reasonable  conditions. 
The  first  is   that   the  central  Arizona 
project  be  part  of  a  broader  plan,  simul- 
taneously authorized,  for  the  relief  of 
the  water  shortages  in  the  whole  Colo- 
rado River  Basin,  not  just  Arizona.    The 
second  is,  that  if  construction  of  the 
central  Arizona  project  is  to  begin  be- 
fore imported  water  actually  arrives  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  assure  both  States 
the  survival  of  their  economies  that  are 
now  dependent  upon  the  Colorado  River, 
the  central  Arizona  project  bear  the  risk 
of  the  shortages  that  its  construction 
would  bring  about.     If  Arizona  will  agree 
to  these  conditions,  let  us  join  hands  in 
a  single  bill  that  will  not  only  authorize 
construction    of    the    central    Arizona 
project,  but  which  will  also  meet  two 
other  needs,  which  are  just  as  urgent  as 
Arizona's:    the    survival    of    the    lower 
basin  projects  which  already  exist,  and 
the  filling  of  the  upper  basin  reservoirs 
The  future  life  of  the  whole  Colorado 
River  Basin  is  at  stake. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat,  this  Congress 
can  go  down  in  history  as  the  savior  of 
the  Pacific  Southwest  region  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  a  rapidly  bur- 
geoning economy  and  a  rising  popula- 
tion in  Arizona.  The  amazing  progre.ss 
in  population  and  in  wealth  in  my  State 
of  California  continues.  Their  econ- 
omies are  intertwined.  Their  people 
are  friendly  neighbors.  They  need— as  I 
am  sure  my  friends  in  Arizona  will 
agree— to  think  and  plan  together  so 
that  Congress  can  successfully  enact  leg- 
islation which  will  help  both  States,  and 
which  will  also  help  Nevada  and  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  States  without  do- 
ing damage  to  any  other  State. 

Therefore,  in  good  fa-lth.  I  introduce 
the  proposed  legislation,  for  appropriate 
reference  to  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee. 


I  know  that  the  dean  of  the  Senate 
whom  I  am  honored  to  call  a  friend' 
will  give  consideration  to  the  sort  of 
proposed  legislation  which  I  now  spnn 
to  the  desk  today.  "^ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriatelv 
referred.  ' 

The  bill  (S.  294)  to  authorize  the  co- 
ordinated development  of  the  water  re 
sources  of  the  Pacific  Southwest,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr 
KucHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Murphy) 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


STATEMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OF  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  THE  GUADALUPE 
MOUNTAINS  NATIONAL  PARK  IN 
TEXAS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  establish  the  Guadalupe  Moun- 
tains National  Park  in  Texas. 

Over  70,000  acres  of  the  highest,  rug- 
gedest  mountains  in  Texas  would  be  set 
aside  for  the  enjoyment  of  future  gen- 
erations under  this  proposal. 

Last  year  the  Interior  Department  in 
recommending  approval  of  this  proposal 
stated  that  this  area: 

Contains  a  combination  of  scenic  and  sci- 
entific attributes  tliat  qualify  It  as  an  out- 
standing addition  to  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem. It  contains  tlie  most  diversified  and 
beautiful  scenery  in  Texas,  some  of  tlie  most 
beautiful  landscape  in  the  entire  southwest- 
ern part  of  the  United  States,  and  its  Per- 
mian  marine  limestone  mountains  contain 
the  most  extensive  and  significant  fossil  reefs 
in  the  world. 

Lying  100  miles  east  of  El  Paso,  Tex., 
and  30  miles  southwest  of  Carlsbad 
Caverns,  N.  Mex.,  the  Guadalupe  Moun- 
tains are  visible  above  the  arid  lands  of 
west  Texas  for  scores  of  miles  as  one 
approaches  them.  The  mountain  range 
culminates  in  the  massive  bluff  of  El 
Capitan  and  the  height  of  Guadalupe 
Peak.  The  sudden  rise  in  elevation  of 
nearly  a  mile  brings  one  from  a  near- 
desert  to  mountain  forests  and  shaded 
canyon  streams.  The  Guadalupe  Moun- 
tains abound  in  wildlife,  including  mule 
deer,  antelope,  bear,  mountain  lion,  elk, 
and  wild  turkey.  It  includes  areas  of 
grassland,  shrubs  as  well  as  forests  of 
pine,  maple,  fir,  oak,  and  pecan,  and  Is 
watered  by  springs  and  wells. 

This  area  has  been  surveyed  many 
times  by  the  Interior  Department,  culmi- 
nating in  its  recommendation  for  na- 
tional park  status  by  the  Advisory  Board 
on  National  Parks,  Historic  Sites.  Build- 
ings, and  Monuments  in  its  November 
1963  meeting.  The  proposal  is  also 
widely  hailed  by  conservation  groups  and 
civic  associations  in  the  area. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  acquisition  of 
some  70,000  acres  of  land  of  the  heart  of 
the  Guadalupe  Mountains,  to  be  added 
to  5,600  adjacent  acres  presently  owned 
by  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  land 
to  be  acquired  is  part  of  the  Guadalupe 
Mountain  ranch  owned  by  J.  C.  Hunter, 
Jr.    This  individual  has  wisely  operated 
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this  ranch  so  as  to  preserve  the  environ- 
ment and  wildlife  values,  in  hopes  that 
someday  the  beautiful  area  could  belong 
to  tlie  public.  He  is  to  be  saluted  for  pre- 
serving these  mountains  in  virtually 
their  native  condition,  w'orthy  of  nation- 
al park  status. 

I  first  introduced  a  bill  to  create  this 
national  park  in  1963,  the  year  after  the 
enactment  of  my  bill  creating  the  Padre 
Island  national  seashore  recreation  area. 
There  is  a  tremendous  contrast  between 
the  sun-drenched  beach  at  Padre  Island 
and  the  rocky  bluffs  of  the  Guadalupe 
Mountains,  illustrating  the  great  variety 
and  contrast  of  our  continent,  and  that 
part  of  it  found  within  the  State  of 
Texas.  For  future  generations  we  must 
make  sure  that  some  of  each  natural 
component  of  our  environment  is  pre- 
served for  enjoyment  and  study.  The 
Guadalupe  Mountains  compose  a  unique 
area  that  should  be  made  a  national 
park. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  almost 
identical  with  that  recommended  by  the 
Interior  Department  to  the  88th  Con- 
gress, with  minor  changes  in  boundaries 
to  reflect  the  best  thought  of  myself  and 
others  as  to  the  most  desirable  area  to  be 
included.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be 
any  controversy  over  these  changes  and 
there  may  be  still  other  minor  boundary 
adjustments  that  will  appear  desirable 
during  consideration  of  the  bill.  This 
bill  also  contains  a  provision  similar  to 
one  enacted  in  the  Padre  Island  national 
seashore  recreation  bill  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress, requiring  consent  of  the  State  of 
Texas  and  local  governmental  bodies  to 
acquisition  of  land  interests  owned  by 
them.  The  State  of  Texas  does  own  the 
mineral  interest  in  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  area,  but  I  anticipate  no 
problem  in  insuring  conservation  and 
protection  of  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
area  while  avoiding  any  financial  loss  to 
the  State  of  Texas  as  a  mineral  owner. 

This  week  our  President  in  a  great  ad- 
dress to  the  Nation,  called  on  us  to  act 
to  protect  the  beauty  of  our  heritage.  He 
said: 

We  must  make  a  massive  effort  to  save  the 
countryside  and  to  establish — as  a  green  leg- 
acy for  tomorrow — more  large  and  small 
parks,  more  seashores  and  open  spaces  than 
have  been  created  during  any  other  period  in 
our  national  history. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  this  bill  for 
the  Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park 
as  a  step  toward  this  noble  goal. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
matters  referred  to  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  295)  to  establish  the 
Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park  in 
Texas  introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
refeiTed  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  at- 
tached articles  describing  the  beauty  of 
the  Guadalupe  Mountains  and  the  pub- 
lic support  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  park  on  this  site  be  inserted  as 


an  appendix  to  my  comments  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  matters  presented  by  Mr.  Yar- 
BORouGH  are  as  follows: 

Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Texas  State  His- 
torical Survey  Committee  Supporting 
Guadalupe  Mountain  Arha  as  a  National 
Park  and  Declaring  It  a  Historic  Site 
Worthy  of  Preservation 

Whereas  it  is  the  statutory  purpose  of  the 
Texas  State  Historical  Survey  Committee  to 
conduct  studies  and  surveys  of  the  various 
aspects  of  historical  heritage  and  to  stimu- 
late the  development  of  historical  resources 
in  every  locality  of  Texas;  and 

Whereas  members  of  the  Texas  State  His- 
torical Survey  Committee  have  personally 
visited  and  inspected  the  Texas  Guadalupe 
Mountain  area  and  found  these  mountains 
and  canyons  to  be  of  historical  significance 
to  the  region.  State  and  Nation;  and 

Whereas  historians  may  delve  Into  the  re- 
corded history  in  the  mountains — only 
touched  by  the  elements — and  find  fossils, 
pictographs  in  caves,  Indian  pottery  and  the 
ruins  of  a  stagecoach  stand  by  El  Capitan 
Mountain,  landmark  to  travelers  and  camp- 
site for  Indians  and  cavalry;   and 

Whereas  Pinery  Station  is  the  only  Butter- 
field  Stage  station  located  on  a  major  U.S. 
highway,  its  foundations  are  intact  and  the 
original  plans  are  available,  therefore  afford- 
ing excellent  opportunities  for  authentic 
renovation;  and 

Whereas  this  area  Is  now  being  surveyed 
and  studied  by  the  National  Park  Service 
with  the  idea  in  mind  of  acquiring  a  portion 
that  would  Include  the  above  and  other  his- 
toric sites  and  trails;  and 

Whereas  firmly  believing  we  should  pre- 
serve the  reminders  of  the  past  to  find 
strength  for  the  future :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Texas  State  Historical 
Survey  Committee  In  Its  quarterly  meet- 
ing in  Austin,  Tex.,  on  October  11,  1963, 
does  urge  this  area  be  designated  a  national 
park  and  that  the  mountains  remain  in  their 
untouched  state,  affording  Americans  the  op- 
portunity to  see  the  historical  beauty  of 
their  country :  And  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  under  the  powers  conferred 
upon  us  by  law  that  we  do  declare  this  a 
historic  site  worthy  of  preservation. 


Texas'  Tallest  Tale — The  Guadalupes 
(By  Robert  Schick) 

Soon  after  I  arrived  from  Missouri  to  take 
up  residence  in  Texas,  a  Lone  Star  State 
native  welcomed  me  with  this  short  and 
sweet  analysis  of  my  adopted  State. 

"You'll  like  it,  son,"  he  said.  "Texas  just 
about  has  it  all,  except  for  three  things — 
ugly  women,  short  men,  and  tall  mountains." 

After  living  in  many  parts  of  the  State  for 
two  decades,  I  found  that  he  was  wrong 
about  the  women — I've  seen  three  or  four 
downright  homely  ones.  As  for  the  men,  I'm 
not  sure  for  I  measured  them  more  by  atti- 
tude than  by  altitude.  But  regarding  the 
lack  of  tall  mountains,  all  I  could  do  was  to 
face  the  West  and  ask  pardon  for  my  friend's 
ignorance  from  the  guardian  spirits  of  the 
tall  Guadalupe  Mountains. 

It  is  strange  but  true  that  many  Texans 
have  little  conception  of  the  mountain 
grandeur  of  their  State.  People  who  are  the 
greatest  boosters  of  the  rugged  attractions 
of  Colorado  or  New  Mexico,  delightfully  find 
the  Big  Bend  a  scenic  shocker.  The  Guada- 
lupe Mountains,  the  State's  highest,  are  even 
more  surprising.  When  you  speak  to  some 
people  of  the  sublimity  of  the  Guadalupes — 
now  being  proposed  as  the  site  of  Texas' 
second  national  park — they  think  you're 
pulling  their  leg.  Go  further  and  tell  them 
that  the  mighty  frontpiece  of  this  range — El 
Capitan — is   one   of   the   world's   great   In- 


dividual mountains  and  they  are  likely  to 
wonder  about  your  sanity. 

But  El  Capitan  qualifies.  True,  the  peak 
is  only  8,200  feet  above  sea  level  and  isn't 
even  Texas'  highest.  (The  crown  goes  to 
Guadalupe  Peak,  a  less  Imposing  relative 
that  sits  on  El  Cap's  shoulders.)  Look  up 
the  elevations  of  the  world's  other  illustri- 
ous peaks  and  you'll  find  most  of  them  are 
much  higher — on  paper.  But  old  Capitan 
isn't  a  "paper"  mountain.  It  has  everything 
a  king-peak  should  have — an  overpowering 
presence,  domination  of  its  surroundings  and 
an  unforgettable  profile. 

I'll  certainly  never  forget  the  first  time 
I  saw  it.  The  car  I  was  riding  In  was  crawl- 
ing cautiously  up  Guadalupe  Pass,  bucking 
a  rousing  sandstorm.  The  sky  had  lost  that 
luminous,  white-gold  purity  typical  of  those 
parts  and  had  taken  on  a  delinquent  color 
of  rusty  dishwater  mixed  with  dusty  asphalt. 
We  were  lost  in  a  one-dimensional,  almost 
ceiling-zero  world.  It  had  been  this  way 
since  Van  Horn.  The  Guadalupes,  ordinarily 
visible  from  75  miles  away,  had  been  wiped 
from  the  horizon  by  the  giant  curtain  of  the 
storm.  But  half  way  up  the  pass,  I  suddenly 
saw  a  monster  form  looming  through  the 
swirling,  murky  tableau  of  sand.  It  was  El 
Capitan:  immense,  overwhelming,  seeming 
to  rise  to  the  top  of  a  nonexisting  sky.  I 
knew  that  it  wasn't  the  tallest  mountain  in 
the  world,  but  at  that  moment,  for  me  at 
least,  it  had  to  be. 

Capitan's  dimensions  speak  for  themselves. 
It  rises  a  vertical  mile  above  the  nearby  salt 
flats.  Its  knobby  summit,  resembling  a 
giant  clinched  fist  threatening  the  world,  is 
3,000  feet  above  its  base  and  the  last  2,000 
feet  is  sheer  cliff.  It's  easy  to  see  why 
It  has  always  been  the  most  famous  land- 
mark in  the  Southwest. 

The  Mescalero  Apaches  must  have  held  it 
In  religious  awe.  It  cerUanly  was  used  for 
their  "smoke  talk."  The  first  white  men  to 
see  El  Cap  probably  were  Spaniards  from 
Onate's  expedition  in  the  late  16th  century. 
Their  approach  must  have  been  first  detected 
from  this  high  place  and  the  warning  smoke 
seen  by  half  the  Mescalero  Nation.  Prom 
Onate's  time  onward,  no  white  men  could 
enter  this  land  without  being  picked  up  by 
the  "Apache  radar"  on  El  Capitan. 

Called  Signal  Peak  on  the  early  maps,  the 
mountain  was  to  be  a  beacon  to  westering 
Americans  for  over  a  century.  It  guided 
49'er8  in  ox  wagons,  travelers  on  the  Butter- 
field  stages.  U.S.  cavalry,  Texas  Rangers,  buf- 
falo hunters,  early  cattlemen,  rustlers  and 
renegades.  When  man  got  wings,  he  found 
he  still  had  to  take  Capitan  into  account. 
Pilots  know  it  well  and  respect  it.  They 
should,  for  they  know  that  planes  have  been 
dashed  to  pieces  against  the  limestone  mon- 
ster. Far  up  there  somewhere  still  remains 
a  memento  of  tragedy,  the  crumpled  wreck- 
age of  a  B-29  that  didn't  make  it  over  "the 
Hump  of  Texas"  during  World  War  II.  In 
1958  Noel  Kincaid,  foreman  of  the  Guada- 
lupe Mountain  Ranch,  accomplished  a  folk- 
lore-inspiring feat  of  hauling  a  monument 
to  the  top  of  El  Cap  by  mule  power.  The 
memorial,  now  in  place,  honors  the  airmen 
who  died  on  the  mountain. 

El  Capitan  today  is  a  familiar  sight  to 
thousands  of  east-west  motorists  who  pass 
almost  under  its  loom  on  the  four-lane  high- 
way (U.S.  62-180)  over  Guadalupe  Pass. 
But  the  Guadalupe  range  that  lies  behind 
the  goliath  is  one  of  Texas'  least  known 
wilderness  areas  and  one  of  its  most  beau- 
tiful. 

The  National  Park  Service  recently  ac- 
quired 6,0CJ  acres  of  the  McKittrick  Canyon 
section  near  the  New  Mexico  line.  The 
Texas  Guadalupes  have  been  privately  owned 
but  Its  current  proprietors,  Wallace  Pratt,  of 
Houston,  and  J.  C.  Hunter,  of  Abilene,  have 
used  this  ownership  as  a  public  trust.    It 
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was  Pratt  who  donated  the  acreage  now  op- 
erated by  the  Park  Service  as  an  extension 
of  Carlsbad  National  Park.  Hunter  is  the 
owner  of  one  of  the  Sou:hwest's  most  fabu- 
lous holdings.  Guadalupe  Mountain  Ranch. 
a  71,000-acre  spread  that  covers  the  greater 
part  of  these  mountains  including  El  Capi- 
tan.  It's  a  working  ranch  but  it  is  well 
known  that  Hunter's  abiding  interest  In  the 
Guadalupes  is  its  preservation  as  one  of  the 
continent's  most  remarkable  geologic  and 
wildlife  sanctuaries. 

Right  now  Mr.  Hunter  would  like  to  see 
his  work  of  half  a  lifetime  capped  by  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  national  park 
over  the  whole  of  the  Texas  Guadalupes. 
His  dreani  may  be  realized  for  at  this  time 
there  is  a  bill  before  Congress,  introduced  by 
Texas  Representative  Joe  Pool,  calling  for 
just  this.  If  the  bill  Is  passed  and  the  park 
becomes  a  reality,  national  park  rangers  will 
only  continue  a  job  of  preservation  and  con- 
servation begun  and  successfully  carried  out 
by  this  dedicated  Texan. 

With  a  hospitality  known  throughout  the 
West.  Hunter  and  lils  famous  foreman,  Noel 
Kincaid,  have  been  welcoming  lovers  of  the 
Guadalupes  to  his  ranch  for  years.  The 
carelessly  Irreverents  who  come  uninvited 
with  rifles  and  matches  to  endanger  this  wild 
empire  are  a  different  matter.  In  the  days 
of  the  Old  West,  ranchers  kept  their  cow- 
hands on  constant  vigil  to  prevent  rustling 
and  fence  cutting.  On  Guadalupe  Ranch, 
riders  are  just  as  alert  to  spot  those  who  de- 
spoil the  land  Itself  and  its  wild  creatures. 

In  the  ranch  section  of  McKittrick  Canyon 
you  won't  find  a  head  of  cattle  grazing  al- 
though it  has  the  finest  grass  and  the  best 
water  in  the  Guadalupes.  Instead  you  will 
see  elk.  Mr.  Hunter  introduced  and  has  pro- 
tected Texas'  only  elk  herd  which  now  in- 
cludes over  200  of  these  lordly  animals.  You 
certainly  will  see  deer — white  tail,  Sonora  and 
mule  deer.  And  you  are  liable  to  startle  wild 
turkeys  into  raucous  flight.  In  the  swift, 
cold  stream  that  sftlashes  down  the  canyon 
floor  for  5  miles  before  disappearing  under- 
ground, are  found  Texas'  only  Rainbow 
trcut. 

McKittrick  Canyon  could  be  called  Texas' 
hidden  Yosemite.  It  has  Yosemite's  wild 
grandeur,  softened  like  Yosemite's,  by  lux- 
uriant growths  of  trees  and  grass.  Like  Yo- 
semite it  has  its  mighty,  upthrusted  mono- 
lith of  stone.  In  McKittrick  it  is  Lover's 
Leap,  a  2,000-foot  high,  sheer  bluff  of  solid 
limestone,  a  thing  of  almost  terrifying 
beauty. 

McKittrick's  beauty  is  the  creation  of 
water,  which  Indeed  is  the  transforming 
genie  in  all  arid  lands.  Water  laid  bare  its 
vast  limestone  outcroppings  which  are  among 
the  world's  greatest.  Water  carved  the  can- 
yon itself  and  water  nourishes  its  profoundly 
varied  vegetation. 

It  is  this  variety  and  profusion  of  grow- 
ing things  that  delight  and  amaze  the  visitor 
who  has  known  only  the  majestic  but  bar- 
ren face  the  Guadalupes  turn  to  the  world. 
Here  on  the  slopes  of  McKittrick,  ponderosa 
pine  stand  like  regiments  of  green  church 
spires  keeping  watch  on  throngs  of  trees 
native  to  almost  every  clime.  You'll  see  the 
ponderosa's  neighbors  from  the  upper 
Rockie — Douglas-fir.  western  yellow  pine, 
Rocky  Mountain  juniper  and  that  tree  that 
showers  autumn  gold,  the  aspen.  A  glamor- 
doll  of  a  tree  is  here.  It's  the  madrone  whose 
peeling  bark,  revealing  layers  of  different 
colors,  turns  its  trunk  Into  a  jeweled  col- 
umn. If  it  is  a  hot  day,  put  your  cheek 
against  the  madrone's  bark  and  feel  its  wel- 
come coolness.  And.  if  you  look  hard,  you 
can  find  a  real  exotic  in  McKittrick's  woods — 
the  mahogany  tree. 

Trees  from  the  Yankee  forests  are  part  of 
the  show,  big  tooth  maple  from  the  North 
Woods  and  the  East's  familiar  sugar  maple, 
walnut,  cherry,  chinquapin,  and  species  of 


oak.  These  nortliern  hardwoods  set  the 
canyon  afire  with  color  In  the  fall. 

Water  lured  tliese  migrant  trees,  but 
McKittrick  isn't  all  a  watered  paradise. 
Where  moisture  is  scarce  and  the  sun  hot, 
the  native  southwestern  vegetation  is  boss. 
On  the  drier,  south-facing  slopes  you  are 
reminded  that  the  desert  is  never  far  away. 
Like  the  Apaches  watched  the  Intruding 
white  men,  the  sotol,  the  agave,  the  mesqulte 
and  the  cacti  wait  to  reclaim  the  land  from 
the  "stranger"  trees.  Not  to  be  outdone, 
these  dry  slopes  boast  one  marvel — the  great 
faxon  yucca,  a  magnificent  and  rare  plant. 

If  a  national  park  does  materialize  in  this 
area,  the  close  proximity  of  world-famous 
Carlsbad's  subterranean  wonders  and  the 
high  altitude  beauties  of  the  Guadalupes 
would  offer  tourists  a  travel  experience  un- 
matched, in  its  own  way,  on  this  continent. 
The  real  clincher  for  the  mushrooming  of 
tourism  in  the  Trans-Pecos  country,  how- 
ever, could  be  the  linking,  in  the  public 
mind,  of  this  twin  park  with  Big  Bend  Na- 
tional Park,  only  some  200  miles  to  the 
southeast. 

In  the  entire  West,  there  are  only  three 
or  four  other  regions  that  can  equal  the 
Trans-Pecos  in  potential  tourist  lure.  They 
are  the  regions  already  blessed  with  two  or 
more  national  parks  so  located  that  visitors 
can  see  more  and  enjoy  more  on  less  money. 

Just  how  long  it  will  be  before  the  Guada- 
lupes become  a  national  domain  is  hard  to 
tell,  but  it  is  time  now  to  make  its  giant 
signpost,  El  Capitan,  the  unoflScial  "State 
mountain"  of  Texas. 

Its  Image  could  be  a  visual  symbol  of  the 
State  as  Mount  Rainier  is  of  Washington 
State,  Mount  Hood  is  of  Oregon  and,  skip- 
ping overseas,  old  Vesuvius  is  of  Italy.  By 
the  way,  compared  to  the  Neapolitan  Moun- 
tain, El  Cap  is  not  only  taller  but  has  better 
manners — it  doesn't  chain  smoke  and  it  has 
never  blown  its  top. 
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A  New  Park  for  Far  West  Texas 

An  increase  of  nearly  a  fourth  in  visits  to 
the  Big  Bend  National  Park  suggests  the 
growing  attraction  of  the  rugged  beauty  of 
far  west  Texas  for  vacationing  Americans. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  year  the  huge  park 
counted  53,390  visitors,  compared  with  42,995 
in  the  first  half  of  1962.  Most  significant 
of  the  park's  spell  perhaps  is  a  91 -percent 
increase  in  campers.  The  park's  climate  per- 
mits it  to  remain  open  and  operating 
throughout  the  year. 

The  interest  shown  in  the  Big  Bend  by 
vacationers  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor 
of  Federal  acquisition  of  additional  avail- 
able acreage  in  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  of 
Texas  northward  from  the  Big  Bend  and  just 
under  the  New  Mexico  State  line  for  creation 
of  a  new  national  park. 

Six  thousand  acres  in  this  region  already 
belong  to  the  National  Park  Service.  Exten- 
sive adjoining  ranch  lands  belonging  to  J.  C. 
Hunter,  Jr..  of  Abilene — 72.000  acres  contain- 
ing some  of  the  most  spectacular  scenery  In 
Texas — have  been  visited  by  members  of  a 
Park  Service  field  survey  party  whose  find- 
ings will  be  analyzed  by  specialists  in  the 
Service. 

There  is  a  strong  hope  for  a  favorable  deci- 
sion. The  high,  forested  region  the  park 
would  include  contains  Guadalupe  Peak, 
which  rises  to  8.751  feet  to  form  the  highest 
point  in  the  State,  and  the  jagged  eminence 
called  El  Capitan. 

The  situation  of  the  area  permits  easy  ac- 
cessibility for  visitors  at  the  closely  neigh- 
boring Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park  in 
New  Mexico,  and  good  highway  facilities  con- 
nect both  to  the  more  distant  Big  Bend 
area. 

Establishment  of  a  national  park  in  the 
Guadalupe  Mountains  thus  would  complete 


a  group  of  three  great  national  parks  In  the 
same  areas,  all  linked  and  each  distinct  In  its 
characteristics. 

It  would  be  a  loss  to  future  generations 
if  the  present  opportunity,  which  may  be 
unique,  to  acquire  such  an  addition  to  the 
Nation's  recreation  lands  were  allowed  to 
pass.  The  population  is  increasing  rapidly, 
and  already  the  existing  recreational  areas 
are  being  crowded.  It  is  important,  in  any 
case,  that  such  scenic  regions  as  the  Guada- 
lupes be  preserved  against  the  ruination  of 
haphazard  development,  and  preservation 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  the  National 
Park  Service. 


RESOLtniON  OF  THE  WEST  TEXAS   CHAMBES  OP 

Commerce 

Whereas  the  Guadalupe  Mountain  area 
in  Culberson  and  Hudspeth  Counties,  Tex. 
is  now  under  study  as  a  suitable  and  desir- 
able park  site;  and 

Whereas  a  subcommittee  of  the  Tourist 
Development  Committee  of  the  West  Texas 
Chamber  of  Commerce  personally  visited 
and  Inspected  the  area  on  July  12-14,  1963; 
and 

Whereas  this  subcommittee  made  Its  re- 
port and  presented  a  resolution,  covering 
all  the  virtues  and  attributes  of  the  area 
now  under  study,  which  was  adopted  unani- 
mously in  a  called  meeting  of  the  Tourist 
Development  Committee  held  in  Big  Spring, 
Tex.,  on  August  13,  1963:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  directors  of  the  West 
Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  regular 
meeting,  September  26,  1963,  do  support  the 
studies  looking  toward  the  designation  of 
the  said  Guadalupe  area  as  a  park  site;  and 
order  copies  of  this  resolution  forwarded  to 
the  Texas  congressional  delegation,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Advisory  Committee,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Texas  and  the  Texas 
Parks  and  Wildlife  Commission. 

E.  H.  Danner, 

President. 
Fred  H.  Husbands. 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Sierra  Blanca,  Tex., 

July  10,  1963. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborough:  The  follow- 
ing is  a  copy  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
commissioner's  court  of  Hudspeth  County 
at  their  regular  session  July  8,  1963. 

Upon  a  motion  duly  made  by  Commis- 
sioner J.  D.  Lee,  seconded  by  Commissioner 
W.  F.  Hargrove,  Jr.,  and  carried  unanimously, 
it  is  ordered  by  the  court  that  the  follow- 
ing resolution  be  adopted. 

Whereas  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
missioner's court  of  Hudspeth  County,  Tex., 
that  places  of  natural  beauty  should  be 
maintained  for  the  emjoyment  of  present 
and  future  generations;  and 

Whereas  the  national  parks  now  in  exist- 
ence are  few  and  many  are  only  seasonably 
accessible  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  travel- 
ing public;  and 

Whereas  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  national  park  in  the  Guadalupe 
Mountains,  in  and  around  McKittrick  Can- 
yon, would  be  of  great  value  to  the  entire 
country  as  well  as  surrounding  areas  and 
would  afford  year-round  recreation  in  a  set- 
ting of  high  rugged  mountain  peaks,  run- 
ning mountain  water,  and  beautiful  trees, 
and  shrubs:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  The  commissioner's  court  of 
Hudspeth  County,  Tex.,  assembled  in  regular 
session  this  8th  day  of  July,  A.D.  1963,  unani- 
mously endorse  the  creation  of  a  national 
park  by  the  National  Park  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Government  in  North  Culberson  County 
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In  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  in  the  McKit- 
txick  Canyon  area. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Tom  H.  Neeley. 


Whereas  the  Guadalupe  Mountain  area  in 
Culberson  and  Hudspeth  Counties,  Tex., 
is  now  under  study  by  the  National  Parks 
Service  for  a  possible  designation  as  a  suit- 
able and  desirable  national  park  site;  and 
Whereas  said  area  is  most  fitting  and  suit- 
able for  a  park  site  because  of  its  outstand- 
ing natural  beauty  and  historical  signifi- 
cance; and  the  Soutliwest  being  abundant  in 
maple,  wild  cherry,  ash,  walnut,  madrone, 
etc.;  in  the  upper  elevations  are  El  Capitan, 
landmark  of  the  early  settlers  in  their  move- 
ment to  the  West,  and  Guadalupe  Peak,  the 
highest  point  in  Texas,  8,751  feet,  and  where 
are  found  heavy  stands  of  ponderosa,  limber 
and  pinon  pine  together  with  Douglas-fir 
and  aspen;  this  being  the  only  location  In 
Texas  that  has  rainbow  trout  and  Rocky 
Mountain  elk;  plus  a  dense  population  of 
mule  deer,  wild  merriam  turkey,  mountain 
sheep,  black  bear,  mountain  lions  and  a  nor- 
mal population  of  small  game;  and 

Whereas  this  is  one  of  the  few  areas  re- 
maining in  its  natural,  virgin  state  in  Texas, 
much  of  the  area  never  having  been  utilized 
for  livestock  and/or  commercial  purposes  and 
which  has  the  characteristics  that  meet  the 
criteria  for  park  use  as  set  forth  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Park  Service  now 
owns  approximately  6,000  acres  in  the  Guada- 
lupe Mountains,  adjacent  to  and  including 
the  entrance  to  the  beautiful  and  spectac- 
ular McKittrick  Canyon,  a  result  of  the  gen- 
erous gift  of  Mr.  Wallace  Pratt,  celebrated 
Texas  geologist,  now  being  preserved  by  the 
Park  Service  but  being  of  insuflQclent  size 
to  develop  into  a  park;  and 

Whereas  this  location  is  only  35  miles  from 
Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park  and  could 
be  operated  in  conjunction  therewith  thus 
effecting  a  considerable  saving;  and 

Whereas  this  would  add  to  the  existing  at- 
tractions m  the  Pecos  Valley  and  the  Trans- 
Pecos  areas  and  would  complement  our  Bal- 
morhea  State  Park  and  swimming  pool,  Fort 
Davis  with  its  old  military  installations, 
scenic  drive,  and  McDonald  Observatory; 
and 

Whereas  the  projected  population  of  Pecos 
and  Reeves  Counties  will  demand  more  rec- 
reational areas  to  serve  our  own  needs  and 
with  the  completion  of  the  new  highway 
from  Orla  In  Reeves  County  to  the  New 
Mexico  line,  we  have  a  direct  road  to  the 
Guadalupes  that  will  serve  not  only  Pecos 
and  Reeves  Counties  but  will  enable  Pecos  to 
get  its  share  of  the  tourists  to  and  from  the 
park;  and 

Whreas  this  development  would  help  in 
the  campaign  to  sell  the  tourist  "on  spend- 
ing an  eJtra  day  in  the  Pecos  area"  as  well  as 
the  State  tourist  program  of  offering  more 
to  see  and  do  in  Texas;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  the  directors  of  the  Pecos 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  regular  meeting. 
September  10.  1963.  do  support  the  designa- 
tion of  the  said  Guadalupe  area  as  a  national 
park  site;  and  order  that  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  the  Texas  congressional 
delegation,  the  Secretiiry  of  Interior,  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Park  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, the  Governor  and  our  State  senator  and 
representative. 

Archie  Scott, 
President,  Pecos  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Resolution  Supporting  Guadalupe  National 

Park  Legislation,  March  23, 1964 

On  this  day,  on  motion  of  Commissioner 

Mays,  seconded  by  Commissioner  Sanchez,  it 

is  ordered  by  the  court  that  the  following 


resolution  be  adopted  by  the  commissioners' 
court  of  El  Paso  County,  Tex.: 

Whereas  the  commissioners'  court  of  El 
Paso  County,  Tex.,  on  the  29th  day  of  July 
1963,  went  on  record  as  actively  and  vigor- 
ously endorsing  and  supporting  the  Guada- 
lupe Mountain  Ranch  area  as  a  national 
park;  and 

Whereas  U.S.  Senator  Ralph  W.  Yar- 
RORouGH  introduced  in  the  Senate  bill 
2296,  and  Congressman  at  Large  Joe  Pool 
introd^ced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
bill  H.R.  9312  asking  Congress  to  establish 
said  park;  and 

Whereas  El  Paso  County  commissioners' 
court  continues  to  believe  that  the  site  is 
fitting  and  suitable  for  a  national  park :  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  on  this  23d  day  of  March,  1964, 
That  the  El  Paso  County  commissioners' 
court  supports  the  proposed  legislation  and 
urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
pass  this  legislation  in  order  that  this  area 
may  be  preserved  for  the  enjoyment  of  pres- 
ent and  future  generations  of  Americans. 


[From   the   Abilene    (Tex.)    Reporter-News, 

May  19,  1964] 

Guadalupe  Area  Unspoiled  by  Man 

(ByHenry  Wolff,  Jr.) 

Guadalupe  Mountain  Ranch. — Spanish 
conquistadores  riding  north  from  Mexico  in 
the  1500's  must  have  experienced  many  of 
the  same  inquisitive  thoughts  of  modern  day 
travelers  as  they  approach  the  Guadalupe 
mountain  range. 

Traveling  by  the  scenic  range,  one  cannot 
help  but  wonder  how  El  Capitan,  the  point 
of  the  wedge;  Guadalupe  Peak,  the  highest 
point  in  Texas;  and  numerous  other  peaks 
and  interesting  canyons  would  appear  on 
closer  inspection. 

Today,  the  average  tourist  most  often  does 
not  get  a  chance  to  inspect  these  Impressive 
displays  at  close  range.  However,  if  a  pro- 
posal of  Congressman  at  Large  Joe  Pool  be- 
comes reality,  many  future  tourists  through 
this  area  of  Texas  will  get  an  opportunity  to 
share  its  beauty  and  outdoor  recreation  pos- 
sibilities. 

over  8,000  FEET 

Rugged  El  Capitan  rises  to  8,200  feet  above 
sea  level.  It  has  an  impressive  sheer  face 
and  Is  visible  for  over  50  miles.  Guadalupe 
Peak,  directly  north  of  El  Capitan,  is  8,751 
feet  high.  Near  Guadalupe  Peak  is  Pine  Top 
Mountain,  8,362  feet. 

Guadalupe  Motmtain  and  part  of  nearby 
McKittrick  Canyon  are  on  acreage  of  the 
71,790-acre  Guadalupe  Mountain  Ranch 
owner  by  J.  C.  Hunter,  Jr.,  of  Abilene.  A 
portion  of  the  Canyon  was  owned  by  Wallace 
Pratt,  a  noted  geologist,  who  gave  approx- 
imately 6,000  acres  to  the  National  Park 
Service  in  March  of  1961.  The  Park  Service 
has  explained  that  because  the  area  is  rel- 
atively small,  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  do 
more  than  give  protection  at  this  time. 

At  the  time  Pratt  made  his  gift  to  the 
Nation,  he  commented,  "If  the  public  is  to 
enjoy  anything  like  a  full  measure  of  the 
grandeur  and  scenic  beauty  of  McKittrick 
Caynon  and  the  surrounding  Guadalupe 
Mountain,  the  limits  of  the  new  national 
park  must  be  extended  to  Include  these 
privately  owned  lands." 

At  the  present  time  the  area  Is  unspoiled 
by  man.  Population  Is  scarce  and  those  who 
live  on  the  land  take  a  great  pride  in  its 
beauty.  When  hiking  up  McKittrick  Can- 
yon, Hunter  will  often  stop  to  pick  up  a  gum 
wrapper  or  other  litter  that  some  careless 
visitor  has  left  behind.  He  Is  careful  to  leave 
behind  only  that  which  will  return  to  the 
earth  easily. 

It  is  currently  a  good  hike  over  rock  and 
through  stream  to  view  much  of  the  beauty 
of  the  canyon.  It  has  a  stream  which  lazily 
travels  some  4  miles  through  the  cut  in  the 
mountains   before    vanishing   underground. 


Trout  swim  in  the  cool,  clear  water.  On  each 
side  of  the  stream,  mountains  often  rise  to 
nearly  6,000  feet.  The  canyon  itself  is  a  rich 
museum  of  living  plant  life,  ranging  from 
cacti  and  other  desert  vegetation  to  pon- 
derosa and  other  pine,  more  often  seen  out- 
side the  State. 

To  get  a  highland  view  of  Guadalupe  Peak 
and  El  Capitan,  one  can  ride  a  horse  or  mule 
up  the  rocky,  twisting,  and  narrow  trail  that 
leads  to  the  top  of  Pine  Top  Mountain, 
nearly  3,000  feet  above  Frijole,  the  ranch 
headquarters.  The  view  Is  one  not  to  be  for- 
gotten for  those  few  who  get  an  opportunity 
to  venture  this  far  into  the  mountain  range. 
The  State's  only  herd  of  wild  elk  roams  this 
area.  Though  the  elk  and  trout  were  not 
around  when  Mescalero  Apaches  inhabited 
the  region,  the  rest  has  not  changed.  The 
beauty  which  they  knew  has  been  slightly 
marred  only  by  man's  fences  and  roads. 

wander  to  legends 

With  a  strong  mountain  breeze  rustling 
the  pines,  man  can  today  stand  on  Pine  Top 
viewing  the  two  more  noted  peaks  before  him. 
and  quickly  find  himself  leaving  thoughts  of 
today  behind  while  letting  his  mind  wander 
Into  legend  and  lore. 

While  Gen.  Lew  Wallace  was  Governor  of 
New  Mexico,  he  says  he  found  a  docimient 
in  Santa  Fe  describing  how  a  converted  In- 
dian conducted  a  party  of  Spaniards  to  a 
rich  gold  deposit  on  the  eastern  spurs  of  the 
Guadalupe  Mountains.  It  is  said  that  Ge- 
ronimo,  leader  of  the  Apaches,  used  to  say 
that  the  richest  gold  mines  in  the  world  lay 
hidden  in  the  Guadalupes.  In  the  1880's, 
Ben  Sublett.  a  prospector  from  Odessa,  used 
to  venture  into  a  cave  somewhere  on  the 
mountain  and  return  with  nuggets. 

Today,  the  mountains  might  not  offer  man 
what  some  of  the  legends  say  they  did  in 
years  gone  by,  but  they  can  still  offer  him  a 
chance  to  get  away  from  crowded  civilization 
for  a  closer  look  at  nature.  They  are  located 
in  what  is  already  an  area  with  considerable 
tourist  interest.  New  Mexico's  White  City, 
located  within  a  few  miles  of  Carlsbad  Cav- 
erns and  20  miles  from  Carlsbad,  is  only  some 
25  miles.  El  Paso  with  Its  gateway  to  Mexico 
is  less  than  a  2-hour  drive. 

Though  pleased  to  look  at  her  beauty  to- 
day, tourists  with  that  desire  to  enjoy  the 
outdoors  must  travel  through  on  their  way 
to  other  spots  of  interest  feeling  somewhat 
deprived  of  having  a  more  Intimate  contact 
with  the  majestic  mountain  range. 

I  From  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram, 

July  3,  1963] 

Guadalupes  Shelter  Wild,  Colorful  Terrain 

(By  Don  Williams) 

Tlie  grandly  forbidding  Guadalupe  Moun- 
tains of  far  west  Texas  enfold  a  sweep  of 
woodland,  canyon,  and  stream  whose  pres- 
ence is  unrevealed  to  those  who  take  U.S. 
Highway  180  between  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex.,  and 
El  Paso. 

Most  Texans,  in  fact,  probably  have  little 
idea  of  the  scope  and  variety  of  the  high 
country  behind  the  steep,  barren  wall  of  the 
range. 

And  if  a  survey  should  be  made,  it  prob- 
ably would  show  that  9  out  of  10  Texana 
think  El  Capitan — the  rocky  and  almost 
sheer  peak  at  the  south  end  of  the  ridge — 
is  the  highest  mountain  in  the  State. 

It  isn't.  It  Is  only  the  most  spectacular 
and  most  photographed. 

The  highest  one  is  Guadalupe  (pronoimced 
waddle-oopy  by  ranchers  in  the  area,  but 
gwaddle-Dopy  is  acceptable)  Peak,  elevation 
8,751  feet  above  sea  level. 

An  Abilene  oil  operator,  J.  C.  Hunter,  Jr., 
owns  both  mountains  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  ridge  that  includes  the  highest  and  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  highest  mountains 
In  the  State. 

His,  too,  are  the  Ponderosa  pine  and 
Douglas-fir  forests  of  the  high  bowl  country 
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behind  the  ridge,  and  the  mnple-ltned  stream 
that  idles  down  McKlttrick  Canyon. 

Tlie  St  ream  is  full  of  8-  to  IG-inch  rainbow 
trout,  and  until  it  is  proved  otherwise  they 
may  be  considered  the  only  trout  outside  of 
cuptlvUy  in   the  State. 

The  presence  of  this  unique  and  colorful 
hidden  terrain  might  be  of  only  ac.ulemlc 
Interest  to  the  public,  except  for  one  thing: 
Hunter  has  reason  to  think  the  National 
Park  Service  is  interested  in  developing  the 
land  as  a  public  vacation  ground. 

Field  represeniatives  of  the  Service  spent 
5  days  un  the  Hunter  ranch  last  month,  rid- 
ing and  camping  in  the  summit  ranges  and 
picking  tliCir  way  througli  the  rocks  of  the 
canyon. 

They  told  Hunter  they  were  favorably  Im- 
pressed with  the  site  as  a  possible  national 
park. 

The  findings  of  their  field  survey,  which 
was  authorized  by  Secret. iry  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  Udall.  will  be  analyzed  by  specialists 
in  the  Department.  Udall  will  receivt  their 
recommendation  and  if  it  is  favorable  the 
proposal  could  20  before  Congress  for  au- 
thorizing legislation  and   an   appropriation. 

Hunter,  whose  father  acquired  the  72,000- 
acre  ranch  over  a  period  of  years  beginning 
in  the  early  1920's,  hopes  all  the  depart- 
mental wheels  turn  In  the  direction  of  mak- 
ing his  ranch  public  land. 

He  has  the  ranch  up  for  sale,  anyway,  and 
he  would  like  to  have  Its  new  owner  pre- 
serve it  for  the   enjoyment  of  millions. 

NORTHEAST     LIMIT     NEAR     FAMED     CAVERNS 

"It  would  hurt  mc  to  have  loved  those 
mountains  this  many  years  and  then  see 
them  ruined  by  some  commercial  develop- 
ment." he  said. 

The  Hunter  Ranch  starts  at  the  New  Mex- 
ico line  southwest  of  Carlsbad  and  stretches 
south  and  west.  Its  northeastern  limit  Is 
20  miles  or  less  from  the  edge  of  Carlsbad 
Caverns  National  Park. 

Visitors  to  one  park  would  find  It  con- 
venient to  spend  the  night  In  the  area  and 
then  go  through  the  other,  if  the  Park  Serv- 
ice shoiild  buy  the  Guadalupe  Mountain  area. 
Hunter  said.  As  it  Is  visitors  to  the  caverns 
are  inclined  to  get  back  In  their  cars  and 
leave  for  distant  parts — and  nearly  all  parts 
are  distant  from  the  Carlsbad-Gaudalupe 
territory. 

Hunter  showed  representatives  of  news- 
papers and  wire  services  over  his  ranch  last 
weekend. 

One  tour  went  by  horseback  and  muleback 
up  a  narrow  trail  from  the  Hunter  ranch 
headquarters  near  Highway  180  to  the  rocky 
summit  of  Pine  Top  Mountain^  elevation 
8.362  feet.  Westward  across  a  canyon  from 
Pine  Top  stands  Guadalupe  Peak,  which 
slopes  hundreds  of  feet  downward  to  the 
top  of  El  Capltan,  elevation  8,078.  The  rid- 
ers also  went  through  The  Bowl,  timbered 
country  that  lies  between  7.500  and  8,000 
feet.  The  rim  is  marked  by  Bush  Mountain, 
8.676  feet,  Shumard  Peak,  8.626  feet,  and 
Bartlett  Peak,  8,513  feet. 

The  second  tour  was  by  foot,  about  4 
miles  up  McKlttrick  Canyon  from  Hunter's 
lodge  at  the  5,300-foot  level  to  the  narrows 
at  6.800  feet. 

The  rock  walls  of  the  canyon  rise  precipi- 
tously in  places,  with  about  1,700  vertical 
feet  in  sight  from  canyon  floor  to  limestone 
crest. 

The  stream  trickles  from  pool  to  pool,  but 
the  deep  spots  are  patterned  by  the  forms 
of  nice-sized  trout,  lying  like  linear  shadows 
in  the  clear  water.  The  party  saw  one  rain- 
bow with  an  agreed-upon  length  of  18  inches. 
It  flashed  to  the  surface  and  grabbed  a  piece 
of  bread  someone  threw  In.  No  one  had 
any  fishing  tackle.  Hunter  discourages  fish- 
ing on  the  principle  that  the  stream  is  not 
big  enough  to  support  much  depletion. 

Hunter's  father,  the  late  J.  C.  Hunter,  an 
oil  man  who  for  a  time  was  county  Judge  of 


Culberson  Comity,  had  the  trout  put  in  the 
creek  In  the  1930"s.  It  was  restocked  after 
a  flood  in  the  early  1940's.  Since  then,  the 
lish  have  multiplied  without  any  human 
augmentation. 

ELK,  Tl'RKEYS  CALL  RANCH   HOME 

Hunter,  who  is  48,  drives  out  to  the  ranch 
iidm  Abilene  on  special  occasions  or  when 
he  has  guests.  He  runs  about  100  Brangus 
cattle  and  3,000  Angora  goats  on  the  ranch. 
His  foreman,  Noel  Kincaid,  keeps  the  stock 
out  of  the  canyon  and  the  bowl  so  that  the 
timber  and  undergrowth  will  not  be  harmed. 
At  least  partly  for  this  reason,  the  creek 
always  had  water  in  it  but  rarely  floods. 
Tiiere  also  are  several  springs  on  the  ranch. 

A  kind  of  an  island  in  zoological  and 
botanical  terms,  the  ranch  has  250  or  300 
elk  (offspring  of  a  small  herd  Introduced 
years  ago),  numerous  wild  turkeys  and  mule 
deer,  a  few  bears  and  occasionally  a  transient 
mountain  lion. 

It  has  maples  that  turn  brilliant  red  and 
orange  in  late  October  and  early  Novem- 
ber, and,  in  the  high  country,  a  few  quaking 
aspens  and  small  spruces  and  true  firs  that 
usually  grow  at  Alpine  elevations. 

Those  on  the  trip  up  the  canyon  Sunday 
saw  bright  red  dragon  flies  and  an  emerald 
green  June  bug.  Canyon  wrens  fifed  a  tune 
that  tumbled  like  a  waterfall,  and  at  night 
an  owl  saiig  and  a  whlppoorwlU  called. 

Temperatures  ranged  from  about  60  in  the 
early  morning  to  the  lower  90's  at  midafter- 
noon  on  the  canyon  floor.  It  is  cooler  in 
the  higher  places.  May  and  June  are  the 
dry  months.  From  July  through  September 
there  are  frequent  afternoon  showers. 

P.*RK  RANGER  LIVES  IN   $70,000   HOME 

Six  thousand  acres  of  the  Guadalupe 
Mountain  country  already  belongs  to  the 
Park  Service.  It  was  given  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  1961  by  Wallace  Pratt,  a  noted  geol- 
ogist who  spends  some  of  his  time  on  the 
land  but  lives  most  of  the  year  in  Tucson. 

A  park  ranger,  Pete  Sanchez,  who  is  un- 
married, lives  alone  in  the  $70,000  Pratt  home 
near  the  mouth  of  the  canyon.  The  service 
is  already  making  plans  for  Initial  develop- 
ment of  the  Pratt  grant,  which  adjoins  the 
Hunter  property. 

Congressman  at  large  Joe  Pool  Introduced 
a  bin  earlier  this  year  to  have  a  survey  made 
of  the  mountain  country  with  a  national 
park  In  mind.  This  bill  is  now  In  commit- 
tee. But  Secretary  Udall's  authorization  of 
a  survey  seems  to  have  made  it  of  no  con- 
sequence whether  or  not  the  Pool  bill  Is 
adopted,  since  the  proposal  is  already  being 
carried  out. 

If  the  Hunter  and  Pratt  properties  should 
be  made  a  national  park,  it  would  be  the 
second  one  for  Texas.  Big  Bend  National 
Park  Is  about  230  miles  southeast  of  the 
Guadalupe  Range. 

A  ridge  drive,  along  the  summits  of  the 
range  from  northeast  to  southwest,  might 
be  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  proposed 
new  park.  It  would  provide  a  big  view 
downward  and  outward  for  those  who  like 
to  do  their  roughing  from  a  car. 

Aside  from  that  and  a  few  trails  and  other 
minimal  conveniences.  Hunter  hopes  that  the 
Guadalupe  National  Park,  if  it  materializes, 
retains  a  lot  of  untracked  wlldness.  That's 
the  way  he  has  known  and  preserved  It. 


Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Board  op  Direc- 
tors OF  the  El  Paso  Countt  Historical 
Society  Favoring  Establishment  of  Gua- 
dalupe Mountains  National  Park 

Whereas  the  preservation  of  sites  where 
significant  historical  events  and  movements 
have  occurred  and  which  possess  a  colorful 
and  rich  historical  heritage  are  of  partic- 
ular Importance  to  a  regional  historical  so- 
ciety; and 

Whereas  the  area  designated  in  a  bill  now 
before  the  IJJS.  Senate  as  "Guadalupe  Na- 
tional Park"  is  stamped  with  an  historical 


heritage  which  represents  the  great  cultures 
ideas,  and  movements  which  have  molded 
the  traditions  of  the  American  .'^outhwesf 
and 

Whereas  the  Guadalupe  Pcak-McKlttrlck 
Canyon  area  is  rich  with  the  lore  of  the 
Southwestern  Indian  tribes;  was  the  site  of 
Important  campaigns  against  the  Coman- 
ches  and  Apaches;  was  a  welcome  landmark 
and  beacon  arising  above  the  desert  plains 
for  travelers  along  the  southern  routes;  was 
visited  by  travelers,  traders,  and  immigrants 
who  passed  it  on  several  important  south- 
western travel  routes,  including  the  famous 
Butterfield  Express  Line;  aboinids  with 
stories  of  lost  mines  and  buried  treasures; 
and  was  the  witness  of  the  most  significant 
and  colorful  chapter  of  Southwestern  history; 
the  great  westward  migration;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  belief  of  the  El  Paso 
Historical  Society  that  the  rich  historical 
heritage  of  this  area  can  best  be  protected 
and  preserved,  and  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  area  best  displayed  and  made  available 
to  the  public  by  the  U.S.  National  Park 
Service;  Now  therefore,  be  It 

Resoh^ccl.  That  the  El  Paso  Historical  So- 
ciety unanimously  endorse  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Senate  to  create  "Guadalupe 
National  Park"  and  recommend  and  encour- 
age its  prompt  enactment  into  law. 

Resolution  Adopted  by  Directors  op  Odessa 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Endorsing  Desig- 
nation op  Guadalupe  Mountains  Area  as 
National  Park 

Whereas  the  Guadalulpe  Mountains  area  in 
Culberson  and  Hudspeth  Counties,  Tex.,  is 
now  under  study  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice for  a  possible  designation  as  a  suitable 
and  desirable  national  park  site;  and 

Whereas  said  area  is  most  fitting  and  suit- 
able for  a  park  site  becavise  of  its  outstanding 
natural  beauty  and  historical  significance; 
and 

Whereas  in  the  area  is  McKlttrick  Canyon 
with  plantllfe  xinique  in  the  Southwest  be- 
ing abundant  in  maple,  wild  cherry,  ash. 
walnut,  madroi'ie.  etc.;  In  the  upper  eleva- 
tions are  El  Capltan,  landmark  of  the  early 
settlers  in  their  movement  to  the  West,  and 
Guadalupe  Peak,  the  highest  point  in  Texas. 
8.751  feet,  and  where  are  found  heavy  stands 
of  pondersoa,  limber  and  plfion  pine  to- 
gether with  Douglas-fir  and  aspen;  this  being 
the  only  location  in  Texas  that  has  rainbow 
trout  and  Rocky  Mountain  elk;  plus  a  dense 
population  of  mule  deer,  wild  merriam  tur- 
key, mountain  sheep,  black  bear,  mountain 
lions  and  a  normal  population  of  small  game: 
and 

Whereas  this  is  one  of  the  few  areas  re- 
maining in  its  natural,  virgin  state  in  Texas, 
much  of  the  area  never  having  been  utilized 
for  livestock  and  /or  commercial  purposes  and 
which  has  the  characteristics  that  meet  the 
criteria  for  park  use  as  set  forth  by  the 
National  Park  Service;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Park  Service  now 
owns  approximately  6,000  acres  in  the  Gua- 
dalupe Mountains,  adjacent  to  and  Including 
the  entrance  to  the  beautiful  and  spectacular 
McKlttrick  Canyon,  a  result  of  the  generous 
gift  of  Mr.  Wallace  Pratt,  celebrated  Texas 
geologist,  now  being  preserved  by  the  Park 
Service  but  being  of  insufficient  size  to  de- 
velop into  a  park;  and 

Whereas  this  location  is  only  35  miles 
from  Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park  and 
could  be  operated  In  conjunction  therewith 
thus  effecting  a  considerable  saving;  and 

Whereas  this  would  add  to  the  existing 
attractions  in  the  Permian  Basin  and  Trans- 
Pecos  Areas  and  would  compliment  our  own 
Meteor  Crater,  Odessa  College  Museum  and 
Rim  Rock  City;  and 

Whereas  the  projected  population  of  Odes- 
sa alone  will  demand  more  recreational  areris 
to  serve  our  own  needs  and  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  highway  from  Orla  in 
Loving  County  to  the  New  Mexico  line,  we 
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have  a  direct  road  to  the  Guadalupes  that 
will  serve  not  only  Odessa  but  will  enable 
Odessa  to  get  its  share  of  tourists  to  and 
from  the  park;  and 

Whereas  this  development  would  help  in 
the  campaign  to  sell  the  tourist  "on  spend- 
ing an  extra  day  in  the  Permian  Basin,"  as 
well  as  the  State  tourist  program  of  offering 
more  to  see  and  do  in  Texas:  Now,  therefore, 

be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  directors  of  the  Odessa 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  regular  meeting, 
August  27,  1963,  do  stipport  the  designation 
of  \he  said  Guadalupe  area  as  a  national 
park  site;  and  order  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Texas  congressional 
delegation,  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Park  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, the  Governor  and  oiir  State  Senator  and 
Representative. 

Jack  Logan, 

President, 
Odessa  Chamber  of  Commerce^  ^ 
Attest : 

R.  W.  Hedges, 
Executive  Vice  President, 
Odessa  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Resolution  Adopted  by  Directors  of  Mona- 

HANS  Chamber  of  Commerce  Supporting 

Designation     of     Guadalupe     Mountains 

Area  as  a  National  Park  Site 

Whereas  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  area  in 
Culberson  and  Hudspeth  Counties,  Tex.,  has 
now  been  approved  oy  the  National  Park 
Service  for  a  possible  designation  as  a  suit- 
able and  desirable  national  park  site;  and 

Whereas  said  area  is  most  fitting  and  suit- 
able for  a  park  site  because  of  Its  outstand- 
ing natural  beauty  and  historical  signifi- 
cance: and 

Whereas  in  this  area  is  McKlttrick  Canyon 
with  abundant  plantllfe  unique  in  the 
Southwest,  being  maple,  Wild  cherry,  ash, 
walnut,  madrone,  etc.;  in  the  upper  eleva- 
tions arc  El  Capltan,  landmark  of  the  early 
settlers  in  their  movement  to  the  West,  and 
the  Guadalupe  Peak,  the  highest  point  in 
Texas,  8,751  feet,  and  where  are  found  heavy 
stands  of  ponderosa.  limber,  and  piuon  pine 
together  with  Douglas-fir  and  aspen;  this 
being  the  only  location  in  Texas  that  has 
rainbow  trout  and  Rocky  Mountain  elk;  plus 
a  dense  population  of  mule'deer,  wild  Mer- 
iiarn  turkey,  mountain  sheep,  black  bear, 
mountain  lions,  and  a  normal  population  of 
small  game;  and 

Whereas  this  Is  one  of  the  few  areas  re- 
maining in  its  natural,  virgin  state  in  Texas, 
much  of  the  area  never  having  been  utilized 
for  livestock  and 'or  commercial  purposes 
and  which  has  the  characteristics  that  meet 
the  criteria  for  park  use  as  set  forth  by  the 
National  Park  Service;  and 

Whereas  the  Natloiial  Park  Service  now 
owns  approximately  6.000  acres  in  the  Gua- 
dalupe Mountains;  adjacent  to  and  includ- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  beautiful  and  spec- 
tacular McKlttrick  Canyon,  a  result  of  the 
generous  gift  of  Mr.  Wallace  Pratt,  celebrated 
Texas  geologist,  now  being  preserved  by  the 
Park  Service  but  being  of  insufficient  size 
to  develop  into  a  park;  and 

Whereas  this  location  is  only  35  nilles  from 
Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park  and  could 
be  operated  in  conjunction  therewith  thus 
effecting  a  considerable  saving;  and 

Whereas  this  would  add  to  the  existing 
attractions  In  the  Permian  Basin  nnd  Trans- 
Pecos  areas  and  would  compliment  our  own 
Monahans  Sandhills  State  Park  and  Museum; 
and 

Whereas  the  projected  population  of  the 
Permian  Basin  will  demand  more  recreational 
areas  to  serve  our  own  needs  and  with  the 
completion  of  the  new  highway  from  Orla  in 
Loving  County  to  the  New  Mexico  State  line, 
we  have  a  direct  road  to  the  Guadalupes.  that 
will  enable  Monahans  to  get  its  share  of  tour- 
ists to  and  from  the  park;  and 


Whereas  this  development  would  help  in 
the  campaign  to  sell  the  tourist  "on  spend- 
ing an  extra  day  in  the  Permian  Basin,"  as 
well  as  the  State  tourist  program  of  offering 
more  to  see  and  do  in  Texas:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  directors  of  the  Mona- 
hans Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  regular  meet- 
ing, April  9,  1964,  do  support  the  designation 
of  the  said  Guadalupe  area  as  a  national 
park  site;  and  order  that  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  the  Texas  congressional 
delegation,  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Park  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, the  Governor  and  our  State  legislators. 
H.  J.  Asher, 

President, 
Monahans  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Attest: 

R.  T.  Wilson, 

Manager, 
Monahans  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Resolution    Adopted   by   Midland   Chamber 

OF   Commerce   Urging   Establishment   of 

Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park 

Whereas  Senate  bill  2296  to  establish  the 

Guadalupe    Mountains    National    Park    has 

been    introduced    in    the  Congress    of    the 

United  States:  and 

Whereas  the  Midland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  regular  meeting  of  August  21,  1963, 
did  pass  its  resolution  supporting  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Guadalupe  Mountain  area  in 
Culberson  and  Hudspeth  Counties,  Tex.,  as 
the  site  of  a  national  park;  and 

Whereas  since  that  time,  distinguished 
Americans  have  visited  the  proposed  site  and 
have  agreed  with  the  Midland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  that  the  area  contains  outstand- 
ing scenic  and  scientific  value  which  ought 
to  be  preserved;  and 

Whereas  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States  will  be  served  by  the  favorable  con- 
sideration and  passage  of  the  legislation  in- 
troduced: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  directors  of  the  Mid- 
land Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  regular  meet- 
ing this  15th  day  of  April  1964,  do  hereby 
urge  the  Senate  to  pass  the  legislation  Intro- 
duced to  establish  the  Guadalupe  Mountains 
National   Park;    be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  re- 
ceive the  widest  possible  publicity  and  that 
copl"';  hereof  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of' Interior  and  the  Governor  of  this  State; 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  John  Younger,  Immediate 
p..Et  president  of  tlie  Midland  (Tex.)  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  be,  and  hereby  is,  author- 
ized and  delegated  to  urge  the  passage  of 
S.  2296  in  hearings  before  the  Senators  on 
the  21st  and  22d  of  April  1964. 

Walter  C.  Beardsley, 

President. 


Step    Back  Into    Time    in    El    C.^pitan's 

Shadow 

(By  Robert  H.  Johnson,  Jr.) 

Pine  Springs,  Tex. — The  Guadalupe  Moun- 
tains turn  a  forbidding  face  on  travelers  hur- 
rying past  In  the  desert  glare.  But  it  is  only 
a  front — shielding  a  green  highland  wilder- 
ness of  canyon  and  forest.  Elk,  deer,  and 
turkey  wander  there,  and  trout  dart  in  a 
cold,  clear  stream. 

The  National  Park  Service  now  owns  a 
small  part  of  this  area.  It  is  looking  Into 
the  possibilities  of  acquiring  another  60.000 
acres  so  that  the  Interior  beauty  of  the  Gua- 
dalupes can  be  seen  by  everybody. 

The  new  park  would  take  in  Texas'  most 
famous  natural  landmark.  El  Capltan, 
and  the  State's  highest  point,  Guadalupe 
Peak. 

The  Guadalupes  are  a  wedge-shaped  range 
stretching  from  southern  New  Mexico  to  a 
point  in  west  Texas  about  100  miles  east  of 
El  Paso  and  40  miles  southwest  of  Carlsbad, 
N.  Mex. 


El  Capltan  Is  the  southernmost  point  of 
the  range.  Its  sheer  llme.';tone  walls  rise 
awesomely  from  the  foothills  to  a  height  of 
8,078  feet.  Behind  it  several  peaks  tower 
higher,  and  Guadalupe  Peak  reaches  8.751 
feet. 

This  high  country  now  Is  part  of  Guada- 
lupe Mountain  Ranch,  71,790  acres  of  desert 
and  mountain  owned  by  J.  C.  Hunter,  Jr..  of 
Abilene,  an  independent  oilman  whose  father 
bought  the  ranch  in  1924. 

Over  the  years,  the  Hunter  family  has  pro- 
tected the  wilderness  as  a  game  and  vegeta- 
tion preserve. 

Wallace  Pratt,  a  geologist  often  called  the 
father  of  Humble  Oil's  geology  department, 
has  a  ranch  near  the  Hunters.  In  March 
1961,  he  gave  about  6,000  acres  of  it  to  the 
National  Park  Service. 

The  Park  Service  has  a  ranger  stationed  to 
protect  this  relatively  smfill  area  from  harm. 
The  public  is  not  admitted  now. 

The  additional  60,000  acres  would  come 
from  the  Hunter  ranch.  Pratt's  former  land 
adjoins  Hunter's  in  McKlttrick  Canyon. 

From  the  Hunter  family  lodge,  the  canyon 
cuts  into  the  east  side  of  the  Guadalupes. 

A  rough  foot  trail  disappears  among  lime- 
Rto::a  boulders.  Maple,  oak,  wild  cherry,  ash, 
v.alnut,  ponderosa  pine,  and  alligator  juni- 
per trees— so  called  because  of  their  rough 
bark — grow  on  either  side  of  McKlttrick  Creek 
and  along  the  canyon  walls.  Madrofies 
spread  smooth,  salmon-colored  limbs  ending 
in  clusters  of  deep  green  leaves.  Sotol  and 
mescal  grow  among  the  trees. 

Cliffs  rise  straight  up.  as  much  as  2,000  feet 
above  the  canyon  floor. 

It  is  a  rough  hike  up  the  canyon. 

The  limestone  walls  and  boulders,  the  tow- 
ering trees,  and  the  sentinel-like  mescal — or 
century  plant — all  create  an  impression  of 
rugged,  enduring  grandeur. 

Yet,  there  is  fragile  beauty,  too.  Swifts 
dart  above  yoti.  Canyon  wTens  whistle  their 
descending  scale,  and  mockingbirds  echo 
them. 

Where  cloudbursts  and  winds  have  hol- 
lowed wide  overhangs  in  the  walls  over  cen- 
turies, constant  seepage  deposits  delicate 
buds  of  white  limestone  on  moss,  and  maid- 
enhair fern  fringes  the  crevices.  Yellow 
columbine  and  blue  lupine  grow  in  the  sunny 
places  along  the  stream*' 

Emerald-green  June  bugs  buzz  in  the  trees. 
And  Chinese-red  dragonflies  flirt  with  death 
over  the  pools  where  rainbow  trout — the  only 
ones  in  Texas — glide  between  sunlight  and 
shadow. 

To  get  to  the  big  timber  country  high  in 
the  mountains,  it's  best  to  go  horseback. 
Noel  Kincaid.  foreman  of  the  Hunter  ranch, 
leads  the  way  up  Bear  Canyon  from  his  head- 
quarters just  off  U.S.  180. 

Bear  Canyon  is  on  the  southern  face  of 
the  range.  It  rises  in  a  rocky  surface  dotted 
with  scrub  spruce,  mescal,  sotol,  and  ma- 
drones. 

The  trail  switches  nearly  3,000  feet  up  a 
70°  slope,  where  your  horse  needs  a  goat's 
feet  In  the  shale. 

At  the  crest,  a  rolling  green  forest  spreads 
over  the  ridges  and  an  area  called  the  Bowl. 
Ponderosa  pine,  Douglas-fir,  and  oak  tower 
together.  This  is  the  land  of  the  elk — like 
the  trout  the  only  ones  in  Texas — and  wild 
turkey. 

A  little  farther  up  is  the  rocky  summit  of 
Pine  Top  Mountain,  8.362  feet  high.  From 
there  you  can  see  the  hazy  blue  line  of  the 
Davis  Mountains,  nearly  100  miles  to  the 
southeast.  You  can  look  down  on  the  maj- 
esty of  El  Capltan.  Guadalupe  Peak's  sum- 
mit seems  at  eye  level.  And  you  can  pick 
up  rocks  that  show  clearly  In  fossil  remains 
how  eons  ago  tiny  sea  animals  died  and 
gradually  built  up  this  limestone  mass  that 
once  was  part  of  the  Capltan  Reef  of  the 
Permian  Sea. 

Mescalero  Apaches  lived  in  the  Guadalupes 
when  the  Spaniards  came  to  this  country. 
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Both  Apache  and  Spaniard  handed  down 
legends  of  gold  In  the  Guadalupes. 

Passengers  on  the  Butterfield  stage  specu- 
lated about  treasure  as  they  watched  El 
Capitan  sit  before  them  mile  after  dusty 
mile. 

And  in  the  1800's,  an  old  prospector  called 
Ben  Sublett  may  have  found  it.  He  used  to 
go  into  the  mountains  and  take  big  nuggets 
back  to  Odessa.  The  secret  died  with  Sub- 
lett in  1892.  And  the  only  sign  of  him  left 
in  the  mountains  is  his  initials,  "WCS," 
carved  into  an  alligator  Juniper,  now  scoured 
nearly  smooth  by  wind  and  sand. 

Nobody  since  Sublett  has  found  the  lost 
gold.  But  there  may  be  another  treasure  of 
the  Guadalupes  for  Americans  today — camp- 
ing, riding,  and  hiking  in  these  hidden  wilds. 


PRESIDENTIAL  DISABILITY  OR  VA- 
CANCY IN  OFFICE  OF  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES — 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mi".  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  to  deal  with  the  vexing  prob- 
lem of  Presidential  disability  and  with 
vacancies  which  have  existed  some  16 
times  in  the  office  of  Vice  President.  I 
do  not  wish  to  take  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate now  to  read  the  imposing  list  of 
cosponsors  who  have  joined  me  in  offer- 
ing this  measure;  however,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  their  names,  their 
States,  and  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names, 
States,  and  text  of  the  joint  resolution 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  1 

Resolved  by  the  Sejiate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
Its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"article 

"Section  1.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  ojfice  or  of  his  death  or 
resignation,  the  Vice  President  shall  become 
President. 

"Sec.  2.  Whenever  there  is  a  vacancv  in 
the  office  of  the  Vice  President,  the  President 
shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who  shall 
take  office  upon  confirmation  by  a  major. ty 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

"Sec.  3.  If  the  President  declares  in  writ- 
ing that  he  Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office,  such  powers  and 
duties  shall  be  discharged  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent as  Acting  President. 

"Sec.  4.  If  the  President  does  not  so  de- 
clare, and  the  Vice  President  with  the  written 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  the 
executive  departments  of  such  other  body  as 
Congress  may  by  law  provide,  transmits  to 
the  Congress  his  written  declaration  that  the 
President  is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice  President 
shall  immediately  assume  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office  as  Acting  President. 

"Sec.  5.  Whenever  the  President  transmits 
to  the  Congress  his  written  declaration  that 
no  inability  exists,  he  shall  resume  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  of  his  office  unless  the  Vice 
President,  with  the  written  conciurence  of  a 
majority  of  the  heads  of  the  executive  de- 
partments or  such  other  body  as  Congress 
may  by  law  provide,  transmits  within  two 


days  to  the  Congress  his  written  declaration 
that  the  President  Is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office.  Thereupon 
Congress  will  immediately  decide  the  Issue. 
If  the  Congress  determines  by  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  Houses  that  the  President  is  un- 
able to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  office,  the  Vice  President  shall  continue 
to  discharge  the  same  as  Acting  President; 
otherwise  the  President  shall  resume  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
specific  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
joint  resolution  bears  the  names  of  68 
cosponsoi's  in  addition  to  my  own  name. 
This  makes  a  sponsorship  of  69  Senators, 
the  number  necessai-y  to  pass  this  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation.  I  believe 
this  demonstrates  a  recognition  on  the 
part  of  a  large  number  of  Members  of 
this  body  of  the  importance  of  this  prob- 
lem. The  President,  in  his  outstanding 
state  of  the  Union  message,  pointed  out 
his  recognition  of  this  problem,  as  well. 

I  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  this  body 
to  reach  a  speedy  acceptance  of  this 
measure,  which  was  once  passed  by  the 
Senate  by  a  voice  vote  and  later  by  a 
vote  of  65  to  0  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
last  session. 

I  close  by  referring  to  the  remarks 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller],  who  recognized  this  problem 
when  he  introduced,  a  moment  ago,  a 
resolution  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
vice-presidential  vacancy.  He  said  it  was 
his  opinion  that  the  reason  this  measure 
would  not  receive  consideration  in  the 
House  was  that  disability  had  been  in- 
cluded. 

I  hope  the  House  will  join  the  Senate 
in  recognizing  the  seriousness  of  this 
problem.  President  Eisenhower  was  dis- 
abled three  times.  President  Garfield  for 
80  days,  and  President  Wilson  for  16 
months.  Congress  needs  to  deal  both 
with  the  problem  of  disability  and  vice- 
presidential  vacancy. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  1)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relating  to 
succession  to  the  Presidency  and  Vice- 
Presidency  and  to  cases  where  the  Presi- 
dent is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bayh  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors*,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


REAPPORTIONMENT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
always  believed  that  the  people  are  the 
fountainhead  of  governmental  power 
under  our  form  of  government.  There- 
fore, I  send  to  the  desk  a  proposed  con- 
st tutional  amendment  to  clearly  set  out 
the  right  of  the  people  to  choose 
whether  or  not  they  wish  to  have  one 
house  of  the  legislature  of  their  State 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  factors  other 
than  population.  This  is  the  same  legis- 
lative system  we  have  in  the  Federal 
Government.  The  amendment  would 
make  the  use  of  such  a  system  optional 
for  the  States.  In  the  case  of  a  uni- 
cameral legislature,  the  standard  of  ap- 


portionment would  be  a  reasonable  one 
which  could  be  reviewed  by  the  courts. 

In  order  that  other  Senators  who  wish 
to  join  me  in  sponsoring  this  amend- 
ment may  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
so,  I  ask  that  the  resolution  lie  on  the 
table  for  3  days. 

I  also  request.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
the  text  of  the  proposed  amendment  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  lie  on 
the  desk  and  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois! 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  2)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  preserve 
to  the  people  of  each  State  power  to 
determine  the  composition  of  its  legisla- 
ture and  the  apportionment  of  the 
membership  thereof  in  accordance  with 
law  and  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  introduced  by 
Mr.  DiRKSEN  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators > ,  is  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of 
each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the 
following  article  is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States: 

article  I 

Section  1.  The  right  and  power  to  deter- 
mine the  composition  of  the  legislature  of  a 
State  and  the  apportionment  of  the  member- 
ship thereof  shall  remain  In  the  people  of 
that  State.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  the  people  from  apportioning 
one  house  of  a  bicameral  legislature  upon  the 
basis  of  factors  other  than  population,  or 
from  giving  reasonable  weight  to  factors 
other  than  population  In  apportioning  a 
unicameral  legislature.  If,  in  either  case, 
such  apportionment  has  been  submitted  to 
a  vote  of  the  people  In  accordance  with  law 
and  with  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution 
and  has  been  approved  by  a  majority  of  those 
voting  on  that  issue. 

Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  States  with- 
in seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congress. 


EXTENSION  OF  DATE  FOR  TRANS- 
MISSION OF  THE  BUDGET  AND 
THE  ECONOMIC  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  request  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  . 

The  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  3)  was  read, 
as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  201  of  the 
Act  of  June  10.  1922,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
11),  the  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  January  25,  1965,  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1966;  and  (b)  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  3  of 
the  Act  of  February  20,  1946,  as  amended  (15 
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use  1022),  the  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  January  28,  1965, 
the  Economic  Report. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution?  The  Chair 
hears  none.  Without  objection,  the 
joint  resolution  is  considered  and  agreed 
to.  ^^_^_^^_____ 

FRANCIS  CASE  MEMORIAL  BRIDGE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  last  year  passed  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 110  which  I  sponsored  naming  the 
Washington  Channel  Bridge  on  Inter- 
state Route  95  the  "Francis  Case  Me- 
morial Bridge."  The  resolution  had  been 
favorably  reported  by  the  District  Com- 
mittee. Unfortunately  the  measure  was 
not  acted  on  by  the  other  body  last  year. 

I  am  sending  to  the  desk  the  resolution 
as  it  was  approved  by  the  committee  and 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  hope  that  it 
can  be  acted  upon  early  in  the  present 
session. 

The  late  Senator  Francis  Case  of  South 
Dakota  was  an  indefatigable  supporter  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  and  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  making  this 
structure,  linking  the  District  and  the 
interstate  route,  an  especially  appro- 
priate memorial  to  him. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  5)  to 
designate  the  bridge  crossing  the  Wash- 
ington Channel  of  the  Potomac  River  on 
Interstate  Route  95,  near  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  extension  of  13th  and  G 
Streets  SW.,  as  the  "Francis  Case  Memo- 
rial Bridge"  introduced  by  Mr.  McGov- 
ERN,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


PRESIDENTIAL  INABILITY— THE 

NEED  FOR  A  DIRECT  AND  SIMPLE 
SOLUTION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  required  to  clarify  the 
question  of  Presidential  inability.  This 
was  a  subject  of  comment  in  the  Presi- 
dent's state  of  the  Union  message  on 
Monday  last. 

The  relatively  permanent  nature  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  re- 
quires the  closest  examination  of  all  pro- 
posed amendmeiits  with  an  eye  toward 
the  attributes  of  the  original  Constitu- 
tion. The  language  must  provide  Con- 
gress with  the  power  to  legislate  mech- 
anisms for  the  transfer  of  Presidential 
powers  and  must  reflect  the  sound  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  Constitution  was 
built. 

The  thorough  hearings  and  discussion 
conducted  by  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments Subcommittee  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Bayh  resulted  in  a  pro- 
posed solution.  That  solution  was  passed 
in  the  11th  hour  of  the  88th  Congress  by 
the  Senate.  It  was  not  considered  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  study  of 
this  problem  by  that  subcommittee  has 
been  helpful  in  developing  thoughtful 
approaches. 


However,  the  committee  proposal  is 
one  with  which  I  do  not  find  myself  In 
full  agreement.  The  proposal  does  not 
contain  two  aspects  which  are  funda- 
mental and  necessary.  The  first  is  to 
avoid  "locking  into"  the  Constitution  a 
detailed  and  complex  method  of  decid- 
ing the  presence  and  termination  of  in- 
ability of  the  President.  The  second  is 
to  honor  the  spirit  and  the  word  of  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers. 

In  regard  to  the  advisability  of  setting 
forth  a  detailed  and  complex  procedure  in 
the  Constitution  by  amendment,  it  is 
helpful  to  note  the  comments  of  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Katzenbach, 
now  Acting  Attorney  General,  in  the 
hearings  held  last  year,  when  he  stated: 

The  wisdom  of  loading  the  Constitution 
down  by  writing  detailed  procedural  and 
substantive  provisions  Into  it  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  many  scholars  and  statesmen. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  saw  the 
wisdom  of  using  broad  and  expanding  con- 
cepts and  principles  that  could  be  adjusted 
to  keep  pace  with  current  needs.  The 
chances  are  that  supplemental  legislation 
would  be  required  in  any  event.  In  addi- 
tion, crucial  and  urgent  new  situations  may 
arise  in  the  changing  future — where  it  may 
be  of  importance  that  Congress,  with  the 
President's  approval,  should  be  able  to  act 
promptly  without  being  required  to  resort  to 
still  another  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Since  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  all  of  the 
possible  circumstances  which  the  Presi- 
dential inability  problem  could  arise,  we  are 
opposed  to  any  constitutional  amendment 
which  attempts  to  solve  all  these  questions 
by  a  series  of  complex  procedures  (1964 
hearings,  p.  203). 

An  objection  which  has  been  raised 
against  a  simple  constitutional  amend- 
ment requiring  subsequent  legislation  is 
that  it  will  give  Congress  a  "blank  check" 
on  writing  implementing  legislation. 
The  second  aspect  of  this  problem  is  im- 
portant on  this  point.  The  principle  of 
separation  of  powers  should  be  included 
in  the  amendment.  If  this  is  done  Con- 
gress will  not  have  a  "blank  check"  but 
firm  limitations  will  be  placed  upon  the 
mechanism  devised  for  the  determination 
of  inability.  For  this  reason,  it  is  my  firm 
belief  that  any  constitutional  amend- 
ment adopted  should  leave  the  deter- 
mination of  disability  to  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government. 

A  look  at  history  will  dispel  any  doubts 
as  to  the  importance  of  separation  of 
powers.  It  is  helpful  to  review  the  case 
involving  the  impeachment  of  a  Presi- 
dent. Historical  accounts  of  the  im- 
peachment trial  of  President  Andrew 
Johnson  illustrate  the  clear  dangers  pre- 
sented when  Congress  is  called  upon  to 
consider  where  to  place  the  mantle  of  the 
Presidential  powers.  We  should  not  pro- 
vide additional  commingling  of  powers 
in  the  case  of  inability. 

There  are  sound  reasons  for  applying 
the  principle  of  separation  of  powers  in 
this  situation.  First,  the  determination 
of  the  presence  of  inability  is  a  factual 
matter.  No  policy  is  involved.  The 
issue  is  simply  the  presence  or  absence 
of  inability  on  the  part  of  an  individual. 
Congress  has  no  expertise  in  such  a  de- 
termination, by  experience,  by  proximity, 
nor  by  temperament.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
inconceivable  that  fact  could  be  clouded 
with  considerations  of  a  political  nature 


should  Congress  be  brought  into  the 
question  of  the  President's  inability. 
None  of  us  would  have  our  doctor  pre- 
scribe treatment  for  an  illness  on  the 
basis  of  political  factors.  We  must  take 
care  to  assure  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  not  subjected  to  such  a 
determination. 

Second,  this  is  a  decision  which  can- 
not be  subject  to  long  delays.  In  an  age 
of  advanced  weapons  and  an  accelerated 
pace  in  national  and  international  af- 
fairs, we  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
weeks  or  days  of  delay  for  a  final  deter- 
mination to  be  reached. 

Third,  the  parties  having  firsthand 
access  to  the  facts  regarding  inability  are 
found  within  the  executive  branch  and 
not  in  Congress  nor  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  case  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment we  do  not  have  the  protection  of 
the  veto  power  of  the  President  to  assure 
that  the  procedure  prescribed  by  the 
Congress  does  not  transgress  his  preroga- 
tives, as  would  be  the  case  with  imple- 
menting legislation  subsequent  to  an 
open-ended  amendment. 

Even  if  this  protection  were  present, 
the  crucial  point  in  the  separation  of 
powers  concept  is  the  time  that  the  Pres- 
idential power  hangs  in  balance.  Any 
amendment  must  meet  this  delayed  re- 
action test. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  sending  to  the 
desk  a  constitutional  amendment  to  re- 
solve this  lingering  "blind  spot"  in  our 
Constitution  and  ask  that  its  text  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks;  and  that  the  resolution 
lay  on  the  desk  till  Monday  next  to  per- 
mit of  addition  of  cosponsors  to  same 
before  printing. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  amendment  will 
provide  the  relatively  direct  and  simple 
solution  which  will  allow  speedy  consid- 
eration by  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  will,  in  its  sim- 
plicity, be  quickly  ratified  by  the  required 
number  of  State  legislatures. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  lie  at 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  6)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  cases 
where  the  President  is  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hruska,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  itj-  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  proposal  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  two  newspaper  articles;  one 
written  by  C.  P.  Trussell,  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  another  which  was 
printed  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Wednesday.  January  6. 1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  Jan.  6, 

1965) 

Presidential  Disability  Bill  Revived  on  Hill 

Leaders  in  both  Houses  plan  early  hearings 

and  expect  congressional  approval  this  year 

of  a  constitutional  amendment  to  cope  with 
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the  never-settled  issue  of  presidential  dis- 
ability. 

Tliey  will  use  as  a  starting  point  the  Bayh 
amendniL-nt  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
65  to  0  last  year  and  reportedly  is  supported 
by  President  Johnson. 

ITiis  is  two-part  amendment,  containing 
a  formula  for  determining  when  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent should  act  for  a  disabled  President  and 
providing  for  appointment  of  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  cabc  that  office  becomes  vacant. 

Tlie  President  told  Congress  in  his  slate 
o:  Union  mo.-sage  that  he  would  submit 
proposals  on  disability.  He  did  not  spell 
them  out.  But  Senator  Birch  E.  Bayh.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Indiana,  who  had  discussed  the 
question  wiih  the  President,  promptly  an- 
nounced that  he  would  reintroduce  his 
amendment  today.  He  has  already  collected 
33  Senate  cosponsors. 

Representative  Em.^xuel  Celler,  Democrat, 
of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  has  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion identical  to  B.ayh's  and  said  it  had  top 
priority  on  the  committee's  agenda. 

The  amendment  provides  that,  if  the  Vice 
Presidency  becomes  vacant,  either  because  of 
the  death  of  the  President  or  Vice  President, 
the  President  shall  nominate  a  Vice  Presi- 
ded subject  to  confirmation  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  disability  problem  arises  from  the 
vagueness  of  ihe  Constitution.  It  says  that 
in  case  of  presidential  disability  the  Presi- 
dent's "powers  and  duties  *  *  •  shall  devolve 
on  the  Vice  President."  But  it  does  not  tell 
how  to  decide  whether  a  President  is  dis- 
abled, nor  does  it  make  clear  whether  a 
recovered  President  could  reclaim  his  job. 

The  amendment  provides  that,  if  the 
President  is  disabled  and  so  states  in  writ- 
ing, the  Vice  President  shall  become  Acting 
President.  If  the  President  does  not  so  de- 
clare, perhaps  because  he  is  luiconscious, 
the  Vice  President  may  act  as  President  with 
concurrence  of  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet. 
The  President  would  take  back  the  reins  of 
his  office  with  a  wTitten  statement  to  Con- 
urefs  that  he  has  recovered.  In  case  of  a 
disagreement  between  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President  backed  by  the  Cabinet  us  to 
his  ability  to  function.  Congress  would  de- 
cide the  question. 

Tlie  amendment  provides  that  Congress 
act  "immediately"  and  that  the  President 
would  resume  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
office  unless  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  de- 
cided he  was  unable  to  act. 

Representative  William  M.  McCulloch. 
Republican,  of  Ohio,  senior  Republican  on 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  introduced 
a  resolution  generalU^  similar  to  Bayh's,  but 
requiring  thiU  Congress  act  within  10  days 
on  an  argument  over  disability.  Bayh  said 
a  deadline  had  been  considered  by  his  sub- 
committee and  had  been  rejected  on  grounds 
that  Congress  could  be  depended  upon  to 
act  quickly,  but  that  there  was  no  way  to 
force  it  to  do  so. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  5.  1965] 
Bayh  To  Present  Succession  Plan:  Bill  on 

Replacing  an  Ailing  President  Due  Today 
( By  C.  P.  Trussell ) 

Washington,  January  5.— A  plan  for  the 
replacement  of  an  ailing  President  appeared 
certain  today  of  Ciirly  Senate  and  House  con- 
sideration. The  plan,  which  also  calls  for 
keeping  the  Vice-Presidency  filled,  is  e.x- 
pected  to  have  President  Johnson's  active 
support.  He  urged  such  action  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  last  night. 

The  plan  would  be  presented  as  a  consti- 
tutional amendment,  which  requires  a  two- 
thirds  majority  approval  by  Congress  and 
ratification  by  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

A  similar  bill  was  approved  by  a  65  to  0 
vote  of  the  Senate  last  September.  It  was 
sent  to  the  House  but  Congress  adjourned 
before  hearings  could  be  started. 
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Senator  Birch  Bayh.  Democrat,  of  Indiana, 
the  original  sponsor  of  the  Senate  resolution, 
will  reintroduce  it  tomorrow  and  was  ex- 
pected to  be  joined  by  a  score  or  more  co- 
sponiiors. 

NO    SNAGS    E.XPECTED 

Such  programs  previously  had  run  into 
considerable  opposition  In  the  House  but  this 
time  leaders  expect  no  trouble  getting  the 
measure  to  the  floor.  The  Senate  is  expected 
to  repeat  its  performance  of  last  autumn. 

Senator  Bayh  plans  only  1  day  of  hear- 
ings on  his  bill,  since  transcripts  of  last 
year'd  hearings  are  available.  He  said  he 
believed  there  was  new  support  throughout 
the  country  for  the  proposed  amendment. 

Repre.-^entative  Emanuel  Celler,  the 
Brooklyn  Democrat  who  heads  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  introduced  a  compan- 
ion measure  yesterday  as  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1. 

A  similar  measure  was  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative William  M.  McCulloch,  of  Ohio, 
the  ranking  Republican  on  Mr.  Celler's  com- 
mittee. 

"This  legislation."  Mr.  Celler  said,  "will  be 
the  first  order  of  business  of  our  committee. 
Hearings  will  start  as  soon  as  the  committee 
is  organized  for  the  new  Congress." 

The  Senate's  action  last  September  was  the 
first  it  had  taken  to  correct  a  succession  sys- 
tem that  has  left  the  country  without  a  Vice 
President  16  times  for  a  total  of  37  years. 

The  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
makes  these  proposals: 

If  a  President  were  removed  from  office  by 
death  or  resignation,  the  Vice  President,  as 
under  the  present  constitutional  formula, 
would  become  President. 

Wlienever  there  was  a  Vice  Presidential 
vacancy,  the  President  would  nominate  a 
Vice  President  to  take  office  upon  confirma- 
tion by  a  majority  vote  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

If  the  President  declared  In  writing  that  he 
was  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office,  these  would  be  discharged 
by  the  Vice  President  as  Acting  President. 

If  the  President  did  not  so  declare,  and  the 
Vice  President,  with  the  written  concurrence 
of  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  the  executive 
departments  (the  Cabinet)  or  such  other 
body  as  Congress  might  provide  by  law, 
transmitted  to  Congress  his  written  declara- 
tion of  Presidential  inability,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent would  immediately  become  Acting 
President. 

Whenever  the  President  transmitted  a 
v/ritten  declaration  to  Congress  that  an  ina- 
bility no  longer  existed,  he  could  reassume 
his  powers  and  duties  unless  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, with  the  written  concurrence  of  a 
majority  of  the  heads  of  the  departments, 
declared  to  Congress  within  2  days  that  the 
President  was  in  fact  disabled. 

In  the  last-mentioned  instance.  Congress 
would  immediately  decide  the  issue.  If  Con- 
gress determined  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses  that  the  President  was  not  able  to 
resume  his  duties,  the  Vice  President  would 
continue  as  Acting  President.  Otherwise  the 
President  would  resume  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office. 

The  sponsors  expressed  hope  that  the  legis- 
lation could  clear  Congress  without  material 
amendment. 


PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 

AMENDMENT  RELATING  TO  ELEC- 
TORAL COLLEGE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  LMr.  SaltgnstallI, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
joint  resolution  pertaining  to  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  relating  to 
the  electoral  college.  The  joint  resolu- 
tion is  the  same  as  others  which  have 


been  introduced  in  Congress  on  several 
occasions.  Similar  joint  resolutions  were 
sponsored  in  this  body,  first  bv  former 
Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts  and 
later  by  Senator  Kefauver,  of  Tennessee 
I  have  joined  in  sponsoring  them  every 
time.  One  such  joint  resolution  passed 
this  body  by  an  overwhelming  majority 

I  strongly  believe  that  something  needs 
to  be  done  regarding  the  electoral  col- 
lege. It  was  quite  interesting  to  observe 
that  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
the  President  included  a  statement  that 
something  would  be  done  to  change  the 
electoral  college  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  appropriately  referred,  but 
that  first  it  may  lie  on  the  table  for  a 
week,  to  permit  Senators  who  may  wish 
to  do  so  to  become  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempoie.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  7)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  providing  for 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, inti-oduced  by  Mr.  Sp.arkman  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Saltonstall  ) ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  FILM  ENTITLED 
"YEARS  OP  LIGHTNING,  DAY  OF 
DRUMS" 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
turn  our  attention  to  the  challenges 
which  lie  ahead  for  this  new  Congress 
and  the  new  era  of  the  Great  Society,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  one  small 
but  important  step  we  should  take  to 
keep  faith  with  the  past. 

I  refer  to  thQ.  splendid  film  which  has 
been  made  by  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  entitled  "Years  of  Lightning.  Dav 
of  Drums,"  which  depicts  events  in  the 
administration  of  our  late  beloved  Pres- 
ident John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  USIA  is  properly  prohibited  from 
producing  films  for  domestic  consump- 
tion, but  to  my  mind  there  never  was  a 
clearer  case  for  exception  to  this  rule 
than  is  presented  by  this  film. 

"Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of  Drums"  is 
a  masterpiece  of  documentai-y  photogra- 
phy. It  tells  the  moving  story  of  the 
New  Frontier  with  accuracy  and  good 
taste.  It  recaptures  the  stark  tragedy  of 
the  assassination  without  being  maudlin, 
for  the  theme  of  this  film  is  that  one 
"day  of  drums"  could  not  obliterate  the 
splendid  achievements  of  the  Kennedy 
years,  and  that  John  F.  Kennedy  does 
indeed  live  on  in  the  accomplishments  of 
his  administration  and  in  the  spirit 
which  he  imparted  so  richly  to  American 
public  life. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  remarkable 
film  should  be  seen  by  as  many  Ameri- 
cans as  possible — particularly  by  young 
Americans  in  our  schools — because  it  is 
an  inspirational  challenge  for  the  kind 
of  active  citizenship  which  John  Ken- 
nedy personified.  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress should  therefore  take  special  steps 
to  permit  domestic  distribution  of  this 
film. 
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The  joint  resolution  which  I  introduce 
today  would  simply  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  should  make  appropriate  ar- 
rangements to  make  this  film  available 
for  distribution  through  educational  and 
commercial  media  for  viewing  within  the 
United  States.  While  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  distribute  the  film  on  a  commer- 
cial basis  to  cover  the  costs  involved,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  net  proceeds  should 
be  applied  in  some  way  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  late  President.  My 
joint  resolution,  therefore,  directs  that 
the  net  proceeds  revert  to  the  Treasury 
for  the  express  benefit  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts.  I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  way 
in  which  to  assist  the  construction  of 
this  lasting  memorial  to  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

I  might  add  that  there  was  one  prec- 
edent for  making  such  an  exception  to 
the  usual  policy  prohibiting  domestic  dis- 
tribution of  such  films,  and  that  involved 
another  excellent  USIA  film  depicting 
the  visit  of  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy  to 
India  in  1962.  Unfortunately,  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  was  not  clearly  ex- 
pressed on  that  film  because  the  House 
failed  to  act  on  a  Senate  concurrent  res- 
olution, with  considerable  confusion  re- 
sulting. I  hope  that  Congress  will  lose 
no  time  in  expressing  its  v.ill  clearly  with 
regard  to  this  new  film  on  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  my  joint  re.solu- 
tion  to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ihe 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
pi^riately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  8)  to 
authorize  the  distribution  in  the  United 
States  of  the  filr.i  prepared  by  the  U.S. 
Infoi-mation  Agency  entitled  "Years  of 
Lightni.ig,  Day  of  Drums."  depicting 
events  in  the  administration  of  the  late 
President  John  F.  Keiiiicdy,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Pell,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  refei-red  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
S.J.  Res.  8 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Concircss  assi'7nhlcd,  Tliat  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  not  be  denied  an  opportunity 
to  view  the  film  prepared  by  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  entitled  "Years  of 
Lightning.  Day  of  Drums",  depicting  events 
In  the  administration  of  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy.  Accordingly,  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  should  make  appropriate 
arrangements  to  m.uke  the  film  described 
above  available  for  distribution  through 
educational  and  commercial  media  for  view- 
ing within  the  United  States. 

Src.  2.  The  net  proceeds  resulting  from  any 
such  distribution  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  and 
made  available,  in  addition  to  appropria- 
tions authorized  in  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  Act,  to  the  trustees  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  for 
Use  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  such  Act. 


ELECTORAL  COLLEGE  REFORM 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  interest 
in  our  electoral  college  reform  has 
reached  an  alltime  high;  in  part,  I  sus- 
pect, because  of  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  on  the  one  citizen-one 
vote  concept.  In  part  also,  it  is  because 
the  State  of  Delaware  has  recently  given 
notice  that  it  will  file  a  Federal  suit  on 
behalf  of  the  State  of  Delaware  to  break 
up  the  "winner  take  all"  block  system  of 
electoral  college  voting. 

In  part,  certainly  it  is  because  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  address  called  atten- 
tion to  the  inequities  and  evils  in  the 
present  electoral  college  system,  and 
l^laced  hirnself  on  record  as  being  in  favor 
of  some  type  of  reform. 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  on 
this  day.  when  the  electoral  college  votes 
are  to  be  counted,  we  should  reintro- 
duce the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  has  been  before  the  Senate 
for  some  time — namely,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  12,  which  I  now  send  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  reference  and  for 
the  usual  number  of  cosponsors  and  co- 
authors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
piojjriately  referred,  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  lie  on 
the  desk,  as  requested. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  12)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  providing  for 
the  election  of  the  President  and  'Vice 
President,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mundt  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators ' ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  now  is  the  time  to  act  on 
this  important  question. 

Senr.te  Joint  Resolution  12  provides 
the  formula  for  correcting  the  situation, 
on  which  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States,  Lyndon  Johnson,  when  a 
Senator  from  Texas,  voted  in  this  cham- 
ber. 

So  it  would  seem  that  the  signs  augur 
well  for  the  passage  of  electoral  college 
reform  in  the  early  future. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  again 
to  cosponsor  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  and 
others,  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  effect  certain  changes  in  the 
inethod  of  electing  the  President  and 
Vice  President.  For  the  past  several 
Congresses  I  have  joined  in  this  effort  to 
reform  the  electoral  college  because,  in 
my  opinion,  there  is  no  political  issue  of 
greater  significance  to  our  Nation. 

As  all  Members  of  the  Senate  know, 
the  present  system  of  electing  the  Na- 
tion's two  highest  officers  is  governed 
by  article  II,  section  1,  and  the  12th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
provide  simply  that  the  President  and 
Vice  President  shall  be  chosen  by  elec- 
tors appointed  by  each  State  in  the  man- 
ner directed  by  Its  legislature.  Each 
State  has  the  same  number  of  electors 
as  it  is  entitled  to  i-epresentatives  in  the 


Congress,  and  the  candidates  receiving 
a  plurality  of  the  popular  vote  receive 
the  State's  entire  electoral  vote. 

A  major  popular  objection  to  this  sys- 
tem is  that  it  is  possible  to  elect  a  mi- 
nority President.  On  11  occasions  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  a  Pres- 
ident has  been  elected  without  a  major- 
ity of  the  popular  vote  although  he  re- 
ceived more  popular  votes  than  any  other 
candidate.  On  three  occasions,  the  can- 
didate elected  President  had  fewer  popu- 
lar votes  than  his  leading  opponent.  In 
1888,  for  example,  Grover  Cleveland  re- 
ceived a  plurality  of  about  100,000  votes 
over  Benjamin  Harrison,  but  Harrison 
received  233  electoral  votes  and  Cleve- 
land received  only  168.  There  will  al- 
ways be  the  possibility  under  the  present 
system  that  this  result  will  occur,  and  in 
a  great  democratic  society  the  majority 
vote  shall  always  be  reflected  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  people's  choice. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  greatest 
danger  of  our  present  system  is  in  the 
ever-increasing  concentration  of  popula- 
tion in  a  few  States  and  the  dispropor- 
tionate influence  these  areas  exert  in  our 
national  elections. 

At  the  present  time,  the  11  largest 
States,  plus  any  one  other  State,  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  electoral  votes  to 
control  the  election.  These  11  States  are 
Nev;  York,  California,  Pennsylvania,  Illi- 
nois, Ohio,  Texas,  Michigan,  New  Jersey, 
Florida,  Missouri,  and  Indiana.  Within 
these  States,  one  or  two  large  cities  con- 
trol the  entire  electoral  vote.  In  a  very 
real  sense,  these  relatively  few  urban 
areas  determine  who  will  be  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that 
this  political  power  is  disproportionate 
to  the  population  of  these  few  cities. 

This  situation  has  developed  because 
of  the  growth  of  our  two-party  system 
and  the  mo^-ement  of  our  population  to 
large  urban  areas.  While  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  v;e  change  our  political  party 
organization,  or  that  residents  of  our 
major  cities  be  denied  proper  representa- 
tion, I  do  believe  that  the  electoral  vote 
should  more  accurately  re.^iCct  the 
total  national  popular  vote.  Brief  men- 
tion has  already  been  made  of  the  so- 
called  minority  Presidents  that  have  been 
elected  under  the  present  electoral  sys- 
tem. Even  when  the  candidate  receives 
a  majority  of  both  the  popular  and  elec- 
toral votes,  the  disparity  is  often  great. 
In  1936,  for  example.  President  Roose- 
velt received  60  percent  of  the  popular 
vote  and  98  percent  of  the  electoral  vote. 
General  Eiseiiliower  received  83  percent 
of  the  electoral  vote  in  1952,  but  only  55 
percent  of  the  popular  vote.  In  1960.  the 
late  President  Kennedy's  popular  vote 
exceeded  that  of  Vice  President  Ni.xon  by 
only  two- tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
vote,  but  he  received  300  electoral  votes 
to  223  for  Mr.  Nixon.  In  the  State  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Kennedy  received  less  than 
10,000  votes  more  than  Nixon  out  of  al- 
most 5  million  votes,  and  yet  he  received 
all  of  the  State's  27  electoral  votes. 

Tilis  disparity  betv.-ten  the  popular 
and  electoral  votes  exists  in  these  cases 
largely  because  a  simple  plurality  in 
these  large   States  controls  the   entire 
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electoral  vote.  Because  of  this  develop- 
ment in  our  electoral  process,  many  pro- 
posals have  been  submitted  to  Congress 
through  the  years  to  reform  the  elec- 
toral college  system. 

These  proposals  have  taken  three  basic 
forms  which  are  generally  described  as 
first,  the  direct  popular  election  plan; 
second,  the  proportional  election  plan: 
and  third,  the  direct  election  plan.  I 
favor  the  direct  plan  which  is  basically 
incorporated  in  the  resolution  just  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  Basically,  this  plan  retains  the 
electoral  vote  system.  Each  State 
would  choose  two  electors  on  a  statewide 
basis,  corresponding  to  their  representa- 
tion in  the  Senate,  and  would  also  choose 
an  elector  from  each  of  several  single- 
elector  districts  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  representatives  to  which  that 
State  is  entitled  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Under  this  system,  a  State's 
entire  electoral  vote  would  not  go  to  the 
candidate  receiving  a  plurality  of  the 
total  popular  vote,  but  would  be  divided 
according  to  the  vote  in  each  district. 
Had  this  system  been  in  effect  in  Illinois 
in  the  1960  election,  for  example,  Mr. 
Kennedy  would  have  received  15  elec- 
toral votes  and  Mr.  Nixon  would  have 
received  12. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  that  this  division 
would  have  more  accurately  reflected 
voter  sentiment  in  that  State,  instead  of 
Mr.  Kennedy  receiving  all  27  electoral 
votes. 

All    Senators    are    generally    familiar 
with  this  proposal,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
therefore  shall  not  discuss  it  in  detail 
at  this  time.    I  believe  that  its  merits 
are  easily  recognized:  its  adoption  would 
result  in  a  great  improvement  over  the 
present  electoral  system.    In  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
Congress  consider  this  proposal  and  sub- 
mit it  to  the  States  for  ratification  if 
we  are  to  continue  to  be  a  great  repre- 
sentative     democracy.      Unless      some 
change  is  made,  the  smaller,  less  popu- 
lous States  v,-ill  have  no  significant  voice 
in  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President.     The  time  for  passage  of  this 
or  a  similar  proposal  is  now,  and  to  that 
end  I  urge  prompt  action  by  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Pre.sident,  soon  after  I  came  to 
the  Senate  in  1947  a  resolution  similar 
to  the  one  now  submitted  passed  this 
body  by  a  vote  of  more  than  two-thirds. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  ever  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, but  that  vote  then  demon- 
strated a  need  and  a  realization  of  that 
need.     The  measure  has  several  times 
previously  been  considered  by  the  Senate. 
I  believe  that  the  facts  are  now  sufficient, 
and  that  the  realization  of  the  need  is 
great:   they  will  be  so  recognized,  and 
6he  measure  will  be  passed  by  this  body. 
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PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 

AMENDMENT    RELATING    TO    FU- 
TURE VACANCIES  IN  THE  OFFICE 
OF  VICE  PRESIDENT 
Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  joint  resolution  proposing  a 
constitutional  amendment  relating  to  fu- 
ture vacancies  in  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 


Simply  stated,  it  provides  that  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  in  this  office,  the 
the  President  shall  nominate  a  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  same  party  affiliation  as  that 
of  the  President. 

The  nominee  would  take  office  only 
upon  confirmation  by  a  majority  vote  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  sitting  in  joint 
session. 

Senators  will  note  that  my  proposal 
addresses  itself  to  the  heart  of  the  ques- 
tion relative  to  filling  the  office  of  Vice 
President.  It  does  not  contain  superflu- 
ous language  or  concern  itself  with  side 
issues,  which  would  only  bog  down  the 
Congress  in  endless  controversy  while 
the  immediate  problem  is  left  unresolved. 

Our  concern  at  the  moment  should  be 
to  set  up  the  machinei-y  to  fill  the  Vice- 
Presidency  in  the  event  of  death  or  resig- 
nation of  the  President.  In  one  word — 
"continuity." 

Any  other  issues,  such  as  the  disability 
of  the  President,  can  be  left  for  later  de- 
cision and  action.  Such  a  question  as 
this  can  be  resolved,  at  least  temporarily, 
by  arrangement  between  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
reason  why  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
in  the  preceding  session  was  not  acted 
upon  by  the  House  was  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  resolving  this  particular  issue. 

It  must  be  underscored  again  that  the 
issue  of  immediacy  is  filling  the  post  of 
Vice  President. 

In  addition,  my  proposal  would  meet 
head  on  the  problem  of  future  contro- 
versy, should  the  Congress  be  controlled 
by  a  party  not  the  same  as  that  of  the 
President. 

If  this  language  is  not  included,  I  can 
envision  a  problem  such  as  Mr.  Ti-uman 
would  have  had  in  the  late  1940's  when 
he  assumed  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  joint  resolution  be  ap- 
propriately referred,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  lie  over  for  additional  co- 
sponsors  through  Friday,  January  15 
1965. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  joint  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred,  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  and  lie  over  for 
additional  cosponsors  through  Friday, 
January  15. 

The  joint  resolution  ( S.J.  Res.  15)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relating  to 
vacancies  in  the  Vice-Presidency,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follov.'s: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  (two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein),  that  the 
following  article  is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
only  if  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  its  submission  by  the 
Congress : 

"article  — 

"Sbx^'ion  1.  In  the  case  of  the  removal 
of  the  President  from  office  or  of  his  death 
or  resignation,  the  Vice  President  shall  be- 
come President. 


'SEC.  2.  Whenever  there  is  a  vacancv  in 
the  office  of  Vice  President,  the  President 
shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who  shall 
be  a  member  of  the  same  political  partv  t^ 
the  President,  who  shall  take  office  unon 
confirmation  by  a  majority  vote  of  w 
Houses  of  Congress  sitting  in  Joint  session.'' 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
entitled  "Wilson  Hopes  Congress  Acts 
Soon  on  Succession,"  written  by  Richard 
Wilson  and  published  in  the  Des  Moines 
Register  of  December  17, 1964,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Wilson  Hopes  Congress  Acts  Soon  on 

Succession 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

Washington,  D.C— Now  that  the  electoral 
college  has  acted  and  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
Hubert  Humphrey  are  formally  elected 
President  and  Vice  President,  respectively 
the  new  Congress  should  lose  no  time  enact- 
ing legislation  on  the  succession  to  the  Vice 
Presidency. 

Ordinarily  the  opening  weeks  and  even 
months  of  Congress  are  unproductive  and 
Congress  has  little  excuse  not  to  adopt  this 
essential  legislation  by  April  15. 

The  action  of  the  electoral  college  on 
December  14  filled  one  vacuum  but  left  an- 
other. If  President  Johnson  should  die 
prior  to  January  20,  Humphrey  would  not 
be  entitled  to  succeed  to  the  Presidency. 
The  man  In  line  is  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
John  McCormack,  of  Massachusetts,  72! 
Humphrey  would  not  be  entitled  to  the 
Presidency  until  January  20. 

bayh's  bill 

If  he  then  succeeded  McCormack,  there 
would  be  no  Vice  President  and  a  Speaker  of 
the  House  would  once  again  be  second  in 
line.  This  condition  would  continue,  ex- 
empting mortality,  for  4  years. 

This  illustrates  how  unsatisfactory  are  the 
present  laws  of  succession.  The  country  is 
constantly  faced  by  the  possibility  that  a 
man  will  succeed  to  the  Presidency  who  was 
not  specifically  chosen  for  this  role,  who 
might  have  no  qualification  for  the  office 
whatsover,  but  who  might  serve  for  several 
years. 

In  practical  effect  there  is  no  problem.  A 
presidential  candidate  chooses  his  running 
mate  and  thus  his  possible  successor.  It  fol- 
lows logically  that  a  President  should  choose 
a  new  Vice  President  if  the  incumbent  Vice 
President  dies.  This  is  provided  by  a  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Bayh,  of  Indiana 
which  passed  the  Senate  at  the  last  session. 

The  trouble  with  the  Bayh  bill  is  that  it  in- 
volves other  questions  which  could  well  be 
left  for  later  decision  after  Congress  has  pro- 
vided that  a  President  may  fill  the  vacant 
office  of  Vice  President.  What  is  needed  now 
is  action  on  this  one  simple  question.  The 
Bayh  bill  provides  that  the  President  shall 
nominate  a  new  Vice  President  for  the  dura- 
tion of  an  unexpired  term  and  that  he  shall 
then  be  elected  by  a  majority  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress. 

If  the  President's  nominee  were  to  be  re- 
jected then  he  shall  submit  additional  names 
until  Congress  haa  approved.  Bath  offers  his 
proposal  in  the  form  of  a  constitutional 
amendment.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  approval 
of  Congress  should  be  called  for  at  all. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  President 
Truman.  He  was  without  a  Vice  President 
for  nearly  4  years  and  during  that  time  both 
Houses  of  Congress  were  controlled  for  2  years 
by  the  Republican  Party.  If  the  Bayh  pro- 
posal had  been  in  effect  Truman  would  have 
been  forced  to  get  approval  of  his  Vice-Presi- 
dential choice  from  a  Republican  Congress, 
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which    might    or    might    not    have    given 

approval. 

A  disabled  president 

Other  debatable  matters  are  included  in 
the  Bayh  proposal.  One  of  them  is  that  a 
majority  of  the  Cabinet  could  declare  the 
President  disabled  thus  enabling  the  Vice 
President  to  assume  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Presidency.  Such  arrangements  are 
better  left  to  written  understandings  between 
the  Vice  President  and  President. 

President  Eisenhower  had  such  an  under- 
standing with  Vice  President  Nixon.  A  sim- 
ilar arrangement  was  made  between  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  Vice  President  Johnson, 
and  Johnson  has  announced  he  will  make 
such  an  agreement  with  Humphrey  when 
Humphrey  becomes  Vice  President. 

Congress  need  only  address  itself  to  the 
simplest  problem,  that  of  filling  the  Vice- 
Presidency  if  this  office  falls  vacant. 
all-inclusive  settlements 

All-inclusive  settlements  of  the  various 
problems  entering  into  the  many  possible 
different  forms  of  succession  are  likely  to  be 
found  unduly  restrictive  in  the  future. 

What  is  needed  is  the  settlement  of  one 
single  part  of  the  problem  which  arises  now 
in  direct  form.  This  can  be  done  by  giving 
the  President  the  right  he  already  has  in 
practical  politics,  the  right  to  choose  his 
possible  successor  for  a  limited  term.  If  this 
can  be  done  without  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment so  much  the  better. 

If  the  legislation  is  not  adopted  this  will  be 
the  typical  situation  in  the  future  if  a  Presi- 
dent dies  in  office:  The  Vice  President  will 
succeeed  to  the  Presidency,  there  will  be  no 
Vice  President  and  the  next  in  line  for  the 
Presidency  will  be  a  Member  of  Congress, 
elected  by  a  fraction  of  the  voters  in  one 
State,  who  may  or  may  not  be  a  member  of 
the  President's"  political  party.  He  will  be  a 
man  of  mature  years  and  of  high  seniority  in 
Congress;  otherwise  he  would  not  be  Speaker 
of  the  House. 


ADDITIONAL     JOINT     RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  additional  joint  resolu- 
tion was  introduced,  which  was  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.J.  Res.  16.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of  Masr 
sachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
negotiate  and  enter  into  a  compact  to  estab- 
lish a  multistate  authority  to  construct  and 
operate  a  passenger  rail  transportation  sys- 
tem within  the  area  of  such  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  "remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  when  he 
introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


HIGH-SPEED  RAIL  PASSENGER 
SERVICE  IN  THE  NORTHEASTERN 
PART  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  at 
this  time  to  reintroduce  my  original, 
basic  joint  resolution  to  provide  high- 
speed rail  passenger  service  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  United  States. 

This  Senate  joint  resolution,  which  I 
first  introduced  in  the  87th  Congress  on 
Jime  1,  1962,  and  reintroduced  in  the 
88th  Congress,  has  prompted  a  remark- 
able volume  of  public  debate  and  delib- 


eration in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
never  been  considered  in  committee.  I 
am  proud  indeed  to  reintroduce  it  today, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
President  Johnson  found  enough  merit 
in  my  idea  to  incorporate  it  into  his 
program  for  the  Great  Society  as  set 
forth  by  him  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message. 

This  is  a  very  simple  bill.  It  would 
simply  authorize  the  eight  Seaboard 
States  between  Boston  and  Washington 
plus  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
into  a  compact  and  form  a  public  au- 
thority to  operate  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice. It  would  do  nothing  more  than 
permit  a  group  of  States  to  combine  to 
form  a  new  agency  for  financing  public 
transportation.  It  would  not  commit  the 
Federal  Government  to  any  program  of 
direct  subsidy,  although  I  have  sug- 
gested that  it  be  desirable  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  guarantee  a  portion 
of  the  bonded  debt  of  the  authority. 

This  simple  joint  resolution  is,  thus, 
only  a  suggested  innovation  for  financ- 
ing railroad  rehabihtation.  Although 
the  language  of  the  bill  makes  no  attempt 
to  spell  out  just  what  form  this  rehabili- 
tation would  take,  the  immense  p>ossibili- 
ties  of  what  could  result,  I  believe,  have 
caught  the  fancy  of  the  traveling  pub- 
lic everywhere. 

I  have  suggested  from  the  beginning 
that  the  very  minimum  improvement 
should  be  the  acquisition  of  new  equip- 
ment which  would  permit  frequent  serv- 
ice at  100  miles  per  hour  speeds  between 
the  great  urban  centers  of  our  north- 
eastern megalopolis.  The  existing  rail- 
road companies,  caught  in  the  spiral  of 
their  own  decline  in  passenger  service, 
are  unwilling  or  unable  to  make  such  an 
investment.  I  believe  it  is  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  for  Government  to  take  lim- 
ited steps  to  stimulate  such  activity. 

My  reasoning  has  been  that  because  of 
the  unique  geographic,  economic,  and 
demographic  features  of  our  area,  the 
railroads  inevitably  will  play  an  essential 
role  in  moving  people.  We  have  in  our 
northeast  megalopolis  over  20  percent  of 
the  Nation's  population  and  nearly  30 
percent  of  the  Nation's  manufacturing 
operations  crowded  on  only  1.4  percent 
of  the  Nation's  land  area.  There  is  no 
other  comparable  area  in  our  country 
where  there  are  so  many  people  compet- 
ing for  space  and  for  channels  of 
transportation. 

By  1980,  we  are  told,  intercity  travel 
in  this  megalopolis  is  expected  to  increase 
by  about  170  percent,  and  we  are  already 
beginning  to  see  limitations  to  the  exist- 
ing modes  of  transportation. 

Our  highway  system  in  some  areas  is 
overbuilt,  monopolizing  an  excessive  por- 
tion of  our  valuable  and  costly  urban 
area,  often  without  adequate  planning 
for  its  overall  economic  and  social  im- 
pact. We  may  soon  approach  the  con- 
dition of  Los  Angeles  where,  for  example, 
at  least  50  percent — and  possibly  as 
much  as  68  percent — of  surface  space  in 
downtown  Los  Angeles  is  devoted  to  ve- 
hicle movement  and  storage. 

And  the  Commerce  Department  re- 
ports that  up  to  $1  million  in  rimway 
expansion  will  be  required  to  accommo- 
date normal  increases  in  air  service  in 


the  megalopolitan  corridor  by  1980,  even 
if  no  new  alternatives  are  presented. 

Finally,  the  railroad  passenger  service 
has  steadily  declined  in  every  conceiv- 
able way  as  passengers  are  being  increas- 
ingly tossed  about  on  the  deteriorating 
railroad  facilities.  In  fact,  I  refer  to  the 
night  train  along  our  seaboard  as  the 
"waker,"  not  the  "sleeper." 

It  is  against  this  backgroxmd  that  I 
originally  conceived  my  proposal  for 
high-speed  rail  passenger  service  in  the 
Northeast  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  railroads,  with 
their  valuable,  restricted  rights  of  way, 
have  a  huge,  unrealized  potential  for  efl5- 
cient,  dependable,  and  safe  transporta- 
tion. A  single  set  of  rails  can  do  the  job 
of  up  to  18  lanes  of  highway.  And  rail 
service  is  relatively  immune  from  the 
twin  plagues  of  airborne  and  highway 
travel — weather  and  traffic  jams.  We 
had  a  striking  demonstration  of  this  fact 
last  Christmas  eve  when  dense  fog  up 
and  down  the  eastern  seaboard  forced 
thousands  of  travelers  to  depend  on  the 
railroads. 

But  the  railroads,  in  order  to  fulfill 
their  destiny,  must  attempt  to  be  com- 
petitive. I  am  convinced  that  in  the 
intermediate  length  hauls  of  the  mega- 
lopolis they  can  be.  With  proper  inno- 
vation the  trip  from  Washington  to  New 
York  by  rail  could  be  made  in  about  2 
hours,  and  the  trip  from  Washington  to 
Boston  could  be  made  in  4. 

If  such  competitive  service  were  to  be 
made  available,  I  believe  the  railroads 
would  come  back  into  tlieir  own  as  pas- 
senger carriers,  and  their  service  thus 
would  be  preserved  intact  and  viable  to 
meet  the  even  more  complex  needs  of 
the  future.  For  this  reason,  I  believe  that 
Government  should  act  now  to  preserve 
and  develop  what  private  industry  is 
unable  to  save. 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Johnson  has  found 
merit  in  my  general  thesis  and  now  is 
moving  ahead  with  plans  for  long-range 
research  and  development  as  well  as  im- 
mediate demonstration  projects. 

The  executive  branch  took  an  early  in- 
terest in  my  proposal  in  October  1962 
when  President  Kennedy  first  asked  for 
an  evaluation  of  the  plan.  This  led  to 
feasibiUty  studies  by  the  Department  of 
Conunerce  during  1963  and  1964  which 
terminated  last  August  with  the  conclu- 
sion that  "the  promise  of  efficient,  low 
cost,  fast  rail  service  along  the  North- 
eastern Corridor  is  sufficient  to  warrant 
proceeding  with  detailed  investigation 
and  evaluation,  including  research,  de- 
sign, testing,  and  demonstration." 

In  October,  President  Johnson  directed 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  initiate 
a  program  of  high-speed  rail  demon- 
stration projects  and  to  plan  an  exten- 
sive program  of  research  and  develop- 
ment to  stimulate  new  technology  in 
high-speed   ground  transportation. 

It  was  this  two-part  program  to  which 
the  President  referred  when  he  pledged 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message  last 
Monday : 

I  will  ask  for  funds  to  study  high-speed 
rail  transportation  between  urban  centers. 
We  will  begin  with  test  projects  between 
Boston    and    Washington.    On    high-speed 
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trains,  passengers  could  travel  this  distance 
in  less  than  4  hours. 

As  the  author  of  the  concept  which 
stimulated  all  of  this  activity,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  am  immensely  gratified  and 
pleased.  I  hope  that  Congress  will  act 
favorably  and  quickly  on  the  implement- 
ing legislation  and  appropriation  re- 
quests which  the  administration  is  ex- 
pected to  submit  shortly. 

I  might  add  that  while  I  fully  support 
this  forward-looking  development  pro- 
gram. I  am  greatly  aware  that  much 
needs  to  be  done  here  and  now  for  the 
pressing  problems  confronting  our  rail- 
roads, particularly  in  New  England.  1 
hope  to  have  more  to  say  on  this  matter 
later  this  week. 

Finally,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
compact  bill  which  I  introduce  today  is 
one  of  several  possible  approaches  which 
may  be  taken  when  the  administration's 
pro.gram  enters  the  developmental  stage. 
It  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  and  others 
may  be  put  forward  for  consideration  in 
time.  The  original  compact  bill,  none- 
theless, is  a  reasonable  and  practical  ap- 
proach which  I  wish  to  keep  before  Con- 
gi-ess  unless  and  until  a  better  concept 
pre.sents  i*-self. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  a  joint  resolution 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  identical  or 
similar  bills  are  being  introduced  in  the 
House  today  by  Congressmen  Giaimo 
and  St.  Once,  of  Connecticut,  St  Ger- 
main, of  Rhode  Island.  Sickles,  of  Mary- 
land, and  WiDN.a.LL.  of  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred,  and.  without  objec- 
tion, will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  16) 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut.  New  York.  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  negotiate  and 
enter  into  a  compact  to  establish  a  multi- 
state  authority  to  constnict  and  operate 
a  passenger  rail  transportation  system 
within  the  area  of  such  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Pell,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  eastern  seaboard  area  con- 
taining the  eight  States  of  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  megalopolis,  and  now  has  a  popu- 
lation of  over  thirty-seven  million,  and  con- 
tains almost  30  per  centum  of  the  Nation's 
manufacturing  and  21  per  centum  of  the 
Nation's  retailing  establishments,  as  well  as 
the  Nation's  Capital; 

Whereas  this  area  is  now  serviced  by  a 
multitrack  system  of  railroads  which  for 
the  most  part  have  sufScient  rig'nts-of-way 
to  provide  adequate  passenger  transporta- 
tion throughout  the  area,  but  the  railroads 
involved  have  not  been  able  to  provide  such 
passenger  service  on  a  paying  basis  and  must 
rely  on  profits  from  freight  transportation 
to  Iceep   their  entire  systems  operating; 

Whereas  it  therefore  appears  that  a  Gov- 
ernment   authority    must    be    organized    to 


provide  such  passenger  service  whicii  is  es- 
sential to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  well 
as  the  area  involved,  and  that  the  existing 
railroads  would  continue  to  provide  neces- 
sary freight  transportation;  and 

Whereas  it  appears  that  a  multistate  au- 
thority formed  by  the  States  involved  would 
be  the  best  type  of  governmental  authority 
to  carry  out  this  passenger  rail  transporta- 
tion function:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  consent  of 
Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the  States  of 
Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island.  Connecticut. 
N"w  York.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  and  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  negotiate  and  enter  into  a  compact 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  multistate 
authority  to  construct  and  operate  a  pas- 
senger rail  transportation  system  within  the 
area  of  such  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Sec.  2.  Such  consent  is  given  upon  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

(1)  a  representative  of  the  United  States, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  shall  participate  in  .such 
negotiations  and  shall  make  a  report  to  Con- 
gress of  the  proceedings  and  of  r,ny  compact 
entered  into;  and 

(2)  such  compact  shall  not  be  binding  or 
obligatory  upon  any  of  tlie  States  involved 
or  upon  the  District  of  Columbia  unless  and 
until  it  has  been  ratified  by  the  legislature 
of  each  of  such  States  and  "approved  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  joint  resolution  is  hereby  expressly 
reserved. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  the  first  time  I  have  commended  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  the  in- 
troduction of  his  measure  on  a  rapid 
transit  railroad  service  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  I  think  it  would  set  a  pattern 
that  would  spread  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try. I  was  delighted  the  other  night  when 
the  President  recommended  the  principle 
of  the  Senator's  proposal  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  address.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  will  be  successful 
not  only  in  getting  hearings  on  his 
measure  but  in  passage  this  year.  To 
that  end  he  can  count  on  any  assistance 
I  can  give  him. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  very  much. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Ob- 
jeetion  is  heard. 


RESOLUTION  TO  EQUALIZE  PAY  OF 
THREE  SUBCOMMITTEES  OF  THE 

SENATE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  pay  act  which  was  enacted  last  year, 
there  were  three  subcommittees  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  which,  be- 
cause there  were  no  funds  available, 
would  not  have  their  pay  equalized  at  the 
end  of  January. 

My  understanding  is  that  a  resolution 
to  correct  that  situation  would  have  to 
be  acted  upon  almost  immediately,  or  at 
least  before  the  10th  day  of  the  month  in 
order  to  make  pay  equalization  possible 
for  the  month  of  January. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  majority  leader  and  myself  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  to  accomplish  that 
equalization  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD  ' 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record' 
as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  SMITH;  *= 

Responses  by  recipients  of  Hadassah  Myrtle 
Wreath  Awards,  at  New  York  City  on  Decern 
ber3,  1964. 


RETIREMENT   OF   MR.   CHARLES  L 
WATKINS— HIS   DESIGNATION  AS 
PARLIAMENTARIAN  EMERITUS 
Mr.   FULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President.  I 
was   not  in  the  Chamber  on  Monday 
when  the  majority  leader,  my  colleague 
from  Arkansas,  and  several  other  Sen- 
ators joined  in  paying  tribute  to  Charlie 
Watkins  on  his  retirement. 

I  wish  to  join  in  what  was  said  then 
and  to  add  my  thanks  to  Charlie  for  the 
wise  counsel  and  long  service  which  he 
has  given  to  the  Senate.  All  of  us  in  the 
Senate  have  to  take  second  place  to  him 
both  In  seniority  and  in  knowledge  of 
the  Senate  rules  and  procedures.  His 
long  tenure  as  Parliamentarian  has 
given  him  a  tremendous  fund  of  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  about  the  Senate, 
its  rules,  its  traditions,  and  its  Members. 
He  has  been  i-elied  upon  by  Vice  Presi- 
dents, majority  leaders,  and  freshmen 
Senators  alike.  He  has  never  failed  to 
give  calm  and  unerring  counsel. 

It  is  a  source  of  special  pride  to  me 
that  Charlie  Watkins  is  a  native  of  my 
State,  having  come  to  Washington  over 
60  years  ago  as  secretary  to  Senator 
James  P.  Clarke,  of  Arkansas,  whose 
statue,  I  might  add.  is  contained  in  the 
lower  hall  of  the  Capitol. 

The  Senate  will  miss  Charlie  Watkins, 
and  I  hope  he  will  drop  by  occasionally 
to  be  sure  that  thing.s  are  in  good  order. 
I  know  that  all  Mei.ibers  of  the  Senate 
join  in  v.-ishing  him  good  luck  and  God- 
speed in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  about  the  retire- 
ment of  Charles  Watkins,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
and  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  be  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Arkansas  Gazette] 

Senate  Parli.smentarian,  First.  Only  One, 

Retiring — He's  Native  of  Arkansas 

Washington. — Charles  L.  Watkins,  85,  the 
only  official  Parliamentarian  in  Senate  his- 
tory, will  retire  today  after  59  years  of  con- 
tinuous service  in  one  Senate  job  or  another. 

Watkins.  a  native  of  Mount  Ida.  Ark.,  has 
been  Senate  Parliamentarian  continuously 
since  1937,  when  the  job  was  created  as  a 
separate  post.  For  2  3-cars  before  that,  he 
was  both  Parliamentarian  and  Journal  clerk. 

Watkins,  still  trim  and  spry,  was  closing 
up  his  office  and  looking  forward  to  retire- 
ment when  he  paused  to  reminisce  with  re- 
porters.   He  has  no  special  plans,  he  said. 

"I  plan  to  do  as  much  of  nothing  as  I  can 
and  take  It  easy,"  he  said,  "and  get  a  good 
rest." 
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Senate  Secretary  Felton  M.  Johnston,  in 
announcing  Watkins'  retirement,  named  Dr. 
Flovd  M.  Riddick,  Assistant  Parliamentarian 
since  1952  and  an  established  authority  on 
congressional  procedure,  as  Parliamentarian 
to  succeed  Watkins. 

Murray  Zweben,  an  assistant  in  Watkins' 
office  for  tlie  last  2  years,  was  named  Assist- 
ant Parliamentarian. 

Watkins  figured  in  virtually  every  impor- 
tant Senate  ruling  and  controversy  for  more 
than  50  years. 

The  scholarly,  mild-mannered  Watkins 
laughed  oil  any  suggestion  he  might  write  a 
book  or  compile  his  memoirs.  In  effect,  he 
said,  he  couldn't  afford  to.  Too  many  peo- 
ple have  trusted  him  with  too  many  secrets. 

Watkins  grew  up  at  Mount  Ida  and  took 
shorthand  there.  After  3  months,  he  went 
to  Little  Rock  and  got  a  job  on  the  staff  of 
Airorney  General  Jeff  Davis,  who  later  served 
three  U-rms  as  Governor  of  Arkansas.  He 
worked  as  a  secretary  under  Davis  and  studied 
law  on  the  side. 

He  came  to  Washington  on  December  1, 
1905,  to  join  the  staff  of  Senator  James  P. 
Clarke,  of  Arkansas.  Watkins  went  to  work 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
in  1914. 

|Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Star] 

P.\rliamentarian    Retires — 60    Years    With 

Senate 

(By  Cecil  Holland) 

A  Senate  tradition  has  come  to  an  end  and 
a  repository  of  Senate  secrets  has  been  closed 
voluntarily  with  the  retirement  of  Charles 
L.  Watkins  after  60  years  of  service  in  the 
Senate. 

The  Parliamentarian  of  the  Senate  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ended  his 
long  service  yesterday  as  quietly  as  he  had 
made  his  rulings  during  many  controversial 
Senate  debates. 

A  notice  of  his  retirement  and  a  brief 
biography  of  his  Senate  service  dating  back 
to  1904  was  sent  to  the  Senate  Press  Gallery. 

Watkins  drove  to  his  home  at  4201  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  with  no  fanfare  after 
his  final  official  day  at  the  Capitol. 

He  left  with  the  best  wishes  for  his  suc- 
cessor, his  assistant  for  the  last  several  years, 
Floyd  M.  Riddick.  and  for  the  Assistant  Par- 
liamentarian who  once  served  as  Watkins' 
secretary,  Murray  Zweben. 

As  Parliamentarian,  the  85-ycar-old  re- 
tiring Senate  official  sat  directly  in  front  of 
the  Vice  President  or  whoever  was  presiding 
officer  in  the  Senate.  In  this  position  he 
overheard  many  discussions  and  many  Sen- 
ate secrets. 

But  for  Watkins  there  will  be  no  memoirs, 
no  history,  and  no  published  recollections. 

He  said  he  plans  to  do  no  writing  and  has 
kept  no  notes  and  does  not  intend  to  com- 
ment on  "what  I  have  heard." 

Any  such  comments,  he  said,  were  "con- 
fidential." 

The  slender  wispy  and  soft-spoken  Par- 
liamentarian was  a  great  favorite  of  the 
Senators,  newspapermen,  and  all  others  who 
knew  him. 

In  some  ot  the  major  Senate  battles  over 
the  years.  Watkins  occupied  his  seat  in  front 
of  tlie  presiding  officer  for  as  long  as  12  hours 
at  a  time  He  has  been  connected  with  the 
Senate  debates  for  more  than  40  years. 

He  served  as  Parliamentai-ian  under  10 
Vice  Presidents  and  3  of  them  became 
President.  These  were  Calvin  Coolidge,  Har- 
ry S.  Truman,  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  retiring  official's  greatest  stresses 
came  during  filibusters  and  with  a  wry  com- 
ment he  remarked:  "I've  been  through  a  lot 
of  them." 

His  greatest  strains  came  through  Senate 
consideration  of  such  measures  as  the  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Act,  antilynchlng 
proposals  and  civil  rights  legislation.  He  be- 
lieves the  parliamentary  situation  is  clearer 
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now  on  such  Issues  since  "the  pattern  is 
pretty  well  outlined." 

Watkins  was  born  in  Mount  Ida,  Ark.,  on 
August  10.  1879.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Mount  Ida  Normal  Academy  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas'  law  department. 

His  connection  with  the  Senate  began  on 
December  1.  1904,  when  he  was  appointed 
as  a  stenographer  in  the  office  of  Senator 
James  P.  Clarke,  of  Arkansas.  After  various 
service  in  other  offices  he  was  appointed  Jour- 
nal clerk  of  the  Senate  in  1919. 

In  1923,  when  the  office  of  Parliamentarian 
was  still  not  created,  he  was  given  in  addi- 
tion to  his  regular  duties  the  position  of  un- 
official adviser  to  the  Vice  President. 

On  July  1,  1935,  his  title  was  changed  by 
the  Senate  to  Parliamentarian  and  Journal 
clerk.  Two  years  later  these  duties  were  di- 
vided and  he  was  assigned  to  the  respon- 
sibilities which  he  has  filled  since  that  time. 

In  1945,  on  leave  given  by  the  Senate,  he 
served  as  Parliamentarian  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  at  San  Francisco. 

His  successor  as  Senate  Parliamentarian 
has  been  an  assistant  in  the  office  since  1952. 
Riddick  who  lives  in  Manassas,  Va.,  is  a  na- 
tive of  North  Carolina  and  a  recognized  ex- 
pert on  Senate  procedures. 

Zweben.  a  George  Washington  University 
Law  School  graduate,  has  been  Second  Assist- 
ant Parliamentarian  of  the  Senate  since 
January  1963.  He  practiced  law  after  serv- 
ing as  secretary  to  the  Parliamentarian  from 
1956  to  1959. 

CHARLES     L.     watkins:     DISTINGUISHED     PUBLIC 
SERVANT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
begin  this  week  a  new  and  challenging 
chapter  in  the  legislative  history  of  the 
United  States — the  89th  Congress  is  con- 
vened and  already  embroiled  in  the  com- 
plex business  of  forging  the  laws  of  our 
Nation.  But,  as  we  gather  again  in  this 
Chamber  to  begin  this  demanding  task 
v.e  note  with  regret  that  a  familiar  face 
is  missing. 

Charles  L.  Watkins  has  richly  earned 
the  pleasures  and  relaxations  of  i-etire- 
ment  after  nearly  threescore  years  of 
service  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  As  Parlia- 
mentarian in  this  body,  his  has  been  a 
difficult  and  often  thankless  duty — to 
provide  procedural  advice  to  insure  the 
orderly  conduct  of  business  in  a  forum 
which  is  the  scene  of  almost  daily  con- 
troversy. To  say  that  he  has  done  his 
job  well  is  to  deal  in  monumental  under- 
statement. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate  as  a 
spokesman  for  the  people  of  West  Vir- 
ginia in  1958,  I  have  had  many  oppor- 
tunities to  observe  Charlie  Watkins  at 
work.  In  the  midst  of  heated  debate, 
with  feeling  and  partisanship  much  in 
evidence,  Mr.  Watkins  was  ever  the  im- 
partial and  unperturbable  adviser  of  the 
Chair.  His  unfailing  accuracy  and  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  precedent  were  al- 
ternately a  source  of  amazement  and  in- 
spiration to  me.  And,  it  is  also  likely 
that  he  has  successfully  endured  more 
exposure  to  the  spoken  word  than  any 
other  living  American,  for  the  Senate  is 
not  a  place  of  stony  silence. 

We  are  saddened  that  our  friend  and 
coworker,  Charlie  Watkins,  is  no  longer 
at  our  side  as  we  again  take  up  the  bur- 
dens of  government.  However,  we  re- 
joice that  he  can  now  devote  himself 
to  leisure  pursuits.  We  are  grateful  to 
Charles  L.  Watkins  for  his  years  of 
steadfast  service;  grateful  that  he  leaves 
us  with  a  capable  replacement,  Dr.  Floyd 
Riddick;  but  perhaps  most  grateful  for 


the  indelible  imprint  that  he  has  made 
on  the  character  and  continuity  of  ac- 
tion in  the  U.S.  Senate.  In  this,  his  has 
been  an  invaluable  service  to  the  people 
of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  of  this  week,  I  was  unavoidaoly 
called  off  the  Senate  floor  when  a  num- 
ber of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  paid 
fitting  tribute  to  our  esteemed  retiring 
Parliamentarian,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Watkins. 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
in  these  tributes  and  tell  of  my  high  ad- 
miration and  respect  for  Mr.  Watkins 
and  for  the  service  he  has  performed  for 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Mr.  Watkins  has  la- 
bored long  and  diligently  in  his  position 
as  Parliamentarian.  In  fact,  Mr.  Wat- 
kins is  the  creator  of  the  position  of  Sen- 
ate Parliamentarian,  serving  as  the  first 
and,  until  his  retirement,  as  the  only  Par- 
liamentarian of  the  Senate.  His  Govern- 
ment service  spans  some  59  years  in  all, 
with  continuous  Senate  service  of  more 
than  50  years.  He  has  advised  many  Vice 
Presidents  and  other  presiding  officers 
while  they  were  presiding  over  the  Sen- 
ate, and  has  always  been  a  fair  and  im- 
partial arbiter  of  the  rules.  His  personal 
life  has  been  no  less  impeccable  than  his 
public  life.  Mr.  Watkins  has  been  hon- 
ored for  rendering  35  years  of  continuous 
service  as  secretary  of  his  Sunday  school. 

Fortunately  for  us,  Mr.  Watkins  leaves 
behind  an  invaluable  compilation  of  Sen- 
ate procedures  and  a  staff  of  able  assist- 
ants to  continue  in  the  tradition  set  by 
Mr.  Watkins.  In  his  position  as  Parlia- 
mentarian emeritus,  he  will  be  available 
for  consultations  and  advice  when  the 
Senate  is  in  need  of  his  clear  and  cogent 
thinking  on  any  parliamentary  problem. 
The  Senate  will  not  be  the  same  in  the 
years  ahead  without  Mr.  Watkins,  but  I 
wish  for  him  many  years  of  good  health 
and  happiness. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  add  to  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  other  Senators  my  personal 
admiration  and  appreciation  for  the 
service  Mr.  Charles  L.  Watkins  has  ren- 
dered the  Senate  for  over  half  a  century. 
We  shall  miss  his  wise  and  unfailingly 
fair  counsel  and  feel  a  sense  of  loss  at 
his  retirement.  Mr.  Watkins  leaves  us 
an  able  successor.  Dr.  Floyd  Riddick,  to 
continue  in  the  tradition  of  conscientious 
fairness. 

I  wish  for  Mr.  Watkins  good  health, 
long  life,  and  much  happiness  in  the 
future. 


NOTICE     OF    MOTION     TO    AMEND 
RULE    XXII 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
pursuant  to  article  I,  section  5.  of  the 
Constitution,  which  declares  that  "Each 
House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its 
proceedings,"  and  to  the  advisoiy  opin- 
ions of  Vice  President  Nixon  that  rules 
which  restrict  the  power  of  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  of  a  new  Congress  to 
change  its  rules  are  not  binding  on  the 
Senate  at  the  opening  of  a  new  Congress, 
I  send  to  the  desk,  on  behalf  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  and 
myself,  a  resolution  to  amend  rule 
XXII,  and  request  its  present  consider- 
ation. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
regretfully  object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard;  and  the  resolution  will 
go  over,  under  rule  XIV. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  send  to  the  desk  a  notice  of  a 
motion  to  amend  rule  XXII,  as  follows: 

NOTICE   OP  MOTION    TO   AMEND   CERTAIN    SENATE 
RXJLE 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  rule 
XL  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  and 
without  prejudice  to  the  constitutional  right 
of  a  majority  of  the  Senate  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress to  accept,  reject,  or  modify  any  such 
rule.  I  hereby  give  notice  in  writing  that  I 
shall  hereafter  move  to  amend  rule  XXII 
of  the  Standing  Rules  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars, namely: 

That  rule  XXTI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"1.  When  a  question  is  pending,  no  motion 
shall  be  received  but — 

"To  adjourn. 

"To  adjourn  to  a  day  certain,  or  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourn  it  shall  be  to  a  day 
certain. 

"To  take  a  recess. 

"To  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

"To  lay  on  the  table. 

"To  postpone  indefinitely. 

"To  postpone  to  a  day  certain. 

"To  commit. 

"To  amend. 
Which  several  motions  shall  have  precedence 
as  they  stand  arranged:  and  the  motions 
relating  to  adjournment,  to  take  a  recess,  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business,  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 

"2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  rule 
III  or  rule  VI  or  any  other  rule  of  the  Senate, 
at  any  time  a  motion  signed  by  sixteen  Sena- 
tors, to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  any 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
:  before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business 
-/  is  presented  to  the  Senate,  the  Presiding 
Officer  shall  at  once  state  the  motion  to  the 
Senate,  and  one  hour  after  the  Senate  meets 
on  the  following  calendar  day  but  one,  he 
shall  lay  the  motion  before  the  Senate  and 
direct  that  the  Secretary  call  the  roll,  and 
upon  the  ascertainment  that  a  quorum  is 
present,  the  Presiding  Offi#r  shall,  without 
debate,  submit  to  the  Senate  by  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  the  question : 

"  'Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?' 

"And  if  that  question  shall  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  three-fifths  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting,  then  said  measure,  mo- 
tion, or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  shall  be 
the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  business  until  disposed  of. 

"Thereafter  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled 
to  speak  in  all  more  than  one  hour  on  che 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business, 
the  amendments  thereto,  and  motions  affect- 
ing the  same,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  keep  the  time  of  each 
Senator  who  speaks.  Except  by  unanimous 
consent,  no  amendment  shall  be  in  order 
after  the  vote  to  bring  the  debate  to  a  close, 
unless  the  same  has  been  presented  and  read 
prior  to  that  time.  No  dilatory  motion,  or 
dilatory  amendment,  or  amendment  not 
germane  shall  be  In  order.  Points  of  order. 
Including  questions  of  relevancy,  and  appeals 
from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer, 
shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

"3.  The  provisions  of  the  last  paragraph 
of  rule  VIII  (prohibiting  debate  on  motions 
made  before  2  o'clock)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of   any   motion,   resolution,   or   proposal    to 


change  any   of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate." 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment 
is :  To  provide  for  bringing  debate  to  a  close 
under  certain  circumstances  by  vote  of  three- 
fifths  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting. 


turn  to  his  home  In  Macon,  Mo.,  and,  we  pre- 
sume,  to  many  more  contented  hours  in  the 
great  outdoors. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  P.  BRIGGS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  Nation's  outstanding  public  ser- 
vants, a  former  member  of  this  body, 
Hon.  Frank  P.  Briggs,  of  Macon,  Mo., 
currently  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, has  decided  to  retire  from  Gov- 
ernment. 

No  one  would  deny  that  this  outstand- 
ing Missourian,  former  chairman  of  the 
Missouri  Conservation  Commission,  and 
a  former  Missouri  State  senator,  who 
completed  the  term  of  President  Hari-y 
S.  Truman,  has  full  right,  after  such 
a  long  and  distinguished  career,  to  re- 
tire from  public  service.  His  retirement, 
however,  is  a  loss  to  the  people  of  both 
our  State  and  Nation. 

Frank  Briggs  has  worked  tirelessly  for 
the  wildlife  conservation  program  of  this 
country.  His  vision  as  expressed  in  his 
efforts  have  been  a  practical  interpre- 
tation of  President  Johnson's  hope  to  es- 
tablish "a  green  legacy  for  tomorrow." 

Those  of  us  who  know  this  able  pub- 
lic sei-vant  not  only  respect  his  ability 
and  capacity,  but  are  very  grateful  to 
him  for  his  true  and  loyal  friendship. 
Frank  Briggs  leaves  the  mark  of  friend- 
ship on  every  path  he  travels. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Kansas  City  Times  of  De- 
cember 26,  "Frank  Briggs  WiU  Return 
to  the  Outdoors,"  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Kansas  City   (Mo.)    Times,  Dec. 
26, 1964] 
Frank    Briggs   Will   Return   to   the 
Outdoors 
On   March    1,   Prank   P.   Briggs   will   step 
down  as  the  Nation's  No.   1   outdoor  man. 
For  the   last  4  years  he  has  served  as  As- 
sistant  Secretary   of   the   Interior   for   Fish 
and  Wildlife.     During  his  tenure,  Briggs  has 
placed  special  emphasis  on  the  problems  of 
migratory   waterfowl  and  the  so-called  en- 
dangered  species  of  birds  and   game,  such 
as    the    whooping    crane    and    the    buffalo. 
His  record  has  been  good. 

Briggs  accepted  the  assignment  from  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  after  a  long  career  in  Gov- 
ernment, which  included  many  years  as  an 
able  and  hard-working  member  of  the  Mis- 
souri Conservation  Commission.  Earlier  he 
had  served  in  the  State  senate  and  had  filled 
out  the  final  2  years  of  the  senatorial  term 
of  Harry  S.  Truman. 

The  retiring  Assistant  Secretary  has  had  a 
lifelong  fascination  with  the  duck  blinds 
and  quail  country  of  north  Missouri.  Briggs 
has  missed  this  rolling  countryside.  In 
Washington,  he  has  given  up  countless 
hours  of  personal  hunting  to  help  guarantee 
that  there  will  be  plenty  of  birds  left  for 
others  in  future  years.  An  integral  part  of 
the  program  has  been  his  work  with  Canada 
to  set  aside  sufficient  "wet  lands"  for  nesting 
and  breeding.  During  his  4  years,  the  In- 
terior Department  has  more  than  tripled  the 
acquisition  of  land  for  wildlife  conservation 
in  the  United  States. 

Frank  P.  Briggs  has  forged  a  long  and  en- 
viable career  of  public  service  to  Missouri 
and  the  Nation.    Next  March  he  plans  to  re- 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  FRANK  LUTHER 
MOTT,  DEAN  EMERITUS,  UNI- 
VERSITY  OF  MISSOURI  SCHOOL 
OF  JOURNALISM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President  this 
last  fall  Missouri  lost  an  able  educator 
and  fine  gentleman  and  American,  one 
of  its  foremost  scholars  in  the  fields  of 
history  and  journalism,  in  the  death  of 
Dr.  Frank  Luther  Mott.  dean  emeritus  of 
the  University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Jom-nalism. 

Dr.  Mott,  a  native  of  Iowa,  was  re- 
spected and  honored  not  only  in  Missouri 
and  nationally,  but  also  throughout  the 
world  for  his  contributions  to  freedom 
of  the  press  and  his  scholarly  work  on 
the  history  of  American  journalism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Kansas  City  Star 
on  October  24,  1964,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)   Star,  Oct.  24 
1964) 
Dr.   Frank   Luther   Mott 
Warmth  marked    whatever  Prank  Luther 
Mott  wrote  about  or  did.    He  had  great  relish 
for  life  and  splendid  insight  into  what  makes 
people  tick.    Dr.  Mott  had  long  been  recog- 
nized   as   the   dean   of   American   historians 
of  journalism.     One  of  his  many  authorita- 
tive books  In  this  field,  "American  Journal- 
ism:   A  History"   has  been  standard   for  a 
generation. 

Dr.  Mott  earned  national  fame  in  educa- 
tion and  journalism  long  before  becoming 
dean  of  journalism  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri in  1942.  The  native  lowan  developed 
a  love  for  the  variety  of  Missouri  that  was 
reflected  In  his  most  recent  book,  "Missouri 
Reader,"  an  anthology  of  UTitings  linked  to 
the  Show-Me  State. 

Dean  Mott  himself  was  a  distinguished  lit- 
erary craftsman  as  well  as  a  prolific  producer 
of  nonfiction.  He  could  and  did  write  first- 
rate  fiction.  One  of  his  short  stories,  "The 
Man  With  the  Good  Pace,"  has  been  trans- 
lated into  several  languages.  Cheerful  and 
with  a  bow  tie  as  a  trademark,  he  could 
also  be  entertaining  in  the  classroom. 

Nationally,  Dr.  Mott's  greatest  recognition 
came  from  his  "History  of  the  American 
Magazine."  Two  volumes  of  that  work 
brought  him  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  history  in 
1939.  Illness  that  preceded  his  death  yester- 
day at  the  age  of  78  prevented  completion 
of  the  fifth  volume. 

After  becoming  dean  emeritus  in  1951,  Dr. 
Mott  continued  his  lifelong  habit  of  hard 
work.  His  wife,  who  died  last  month,  was 
his  faithful  research  assistant.  In  a  volume 
of  biographical  essays  Dr.  Mott  observed:  "I 
led  one  life  in  classroom  and  office,  one  In 
libraries  and  at  my  typewriter,  and  a  third 
as  a  family  man  and  a  social  being  of  sorts." 
Prank  Luther  Mott  touched  many  lives  as 
a  teacher,  dean,  and  author.  He  was  the 
ideal  preceptor  for  young  Journalism  stu- 
dents as  well  as  a  brilliant  chronicler  of 
America's  newspaper  and  magazine  heritage. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BYRON  SPENCER 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  death  this  last  fall  of  Byron  Spencer, 
Kansas  City  lost  one  of  its  dedicated 
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service  leaders  and  one  of  its  most  able 
Dublic  servants.  As  a  foi-mer  member  of 
the  Kansas  City  Council  and  a  recent 
president  of  the  Kansas  City  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Mr.  Spencer  contributed 
much  both  in  his  profession  and  in  his 
public  service  to  the  advancement  of  his 
city  and  his  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Kansas  City 
Times  on  October  29,  1964,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Kansas  City    (Mo.)    Times,  Oct. 
29, 1964] 
Byron  Spencer 

B>Ton  Spencer's  career  covered  many  years 
and  a  broad  range  of  Interests.  Few  adopted 
Kansas  Cltlans — he  practiced  law  In  his  na- 
tive St.  Joseph  until  his  middle  twenties — 
have  shown  more  dedication  to  advancing 
wiiat  was  good  for  this  city. 

Mr.  Spencer  served  on  the  city  council  in 
the  early  1930's  and  as  president  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  Just  last  year.  In  all 
that  span  of  time  he  was  concerned  with 
building  a  better  Kivnsas  City.  Sometimes 
his  focus  was  on  better  streets  and  high- 
ways; at  others,  on  adequate  taxes  to  oper- 
ate the  city,  and  at  still  other  times  he 
worked  to  get  and  keep  a  major  league  base- 
ball team  here. 

In  more  than  40  years  of  law  practice, 
Byron  Spencer,  who  died  Monday,  became  as 
respected  for  his  business  Judgment  as  his 
legal  opinions  among  tlie  various  companies 
he  served.  Outside  office  hours,  he  found 
civic  activity  a  source  of  satisfaction  rather 
than  an  obligation.  It  was  a  message  he 
sought  to  pass  along  to  younger  men.  He 
had  an  abiding  interest  in  the  future  of  the 
generation  behind  him,  the  young  lawyers 
in  his  firm,  his  Phi  Delta  Theta  brothers  at 
MU.  Their  future  accomplishments  may 
well  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  civic  philos- 
ophy of  Byron  Spencer. 
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FLOODS  IN  NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  when 
Nature  occasionally  goes  on  a  rampage, 
tremendous  forces  often  are  loosed 
which,  far  beyond  the  ability  of  man  to 
control,  inflict  grievous  damage  and — 
regrettably  on  occasions — heavy  toll  of 
human  suffering  on  wide  areas  of  the 
Nation. 

The  devastation  caused  by  hurricanes, 
tornadoes,  earthquakes,  floods,  blizzards, 
and  other  tragic  occurrences  has  been 
experienced  from  time  to  time  in  virtu- 
ally every  section.  Most  recently,  as  all 
in  this  body  appreciate,  my  native  State 
of  California  and  neighboring  States  of 
the  Northwest  have  been  afflicted.  Pi'op- 
erty  damage  i-uns  into  the  hundreds  of 
millions.  Sorrowfully,  more  than  two- 
score  lives  were  lost,  some  of  them  in 
gallant  but  futile  rescue  and  relief 
efforts. 

The  widespread  consequences  of  the 
unprecedented  floods  which  poured  down 
western  streams  will  demand  tremendous 
labors  in  rehabilitation  and  rebuilding. 
It  undoubtedly  will  be  necessary  for 
Congress  to  enact  special  measures  under 
which  needed  funds  can  be  provided  and 
steps  taken  for  rebuilding  highways  and 
bridges,  replacing  and  repairing  basic 
facilities  rendering  essential  service  such 
as  water  and  sewage  plants  and  systems. 


extending  financial  aid  to  businesses,  in- 
dustries, and  individuals,  and  otherwise 
aiding  in  restoring  lost  enterprises  and 
possessions. 

I  shall  be  cooperating  with  my  col- 
leagues from  adjoining  States  when  it 
becomes  clear  what  measures  are  ad- 
visable. I  trust  that  the  Congress,  tra- 
ditionally sympathetic  in  such  tragic 
situations,  will  act  expeditiously  on 
whatever  proposals  or  requests  are  put 
forward. 

While  man  frequently  is  impotent  to 
control  these  furious  forces  of  nature, 
human  ingenuity  and  perseverance  have 
enabled  our  people  to  take  some  protec- 
tive measures  against  certain  vicious 
threats.  Conspicuous  in  this  field  are 
the  water  projects  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  joined  with  States  and 
other  non-Federal  entities  in  construct- 
ing. Both  multipurpose  developments 
and  single-purpose  flood  control  works 
in  which  tremendous  sums  have  been  in- 
vested during  the  past  several  decades 
once  more  demonstrated  during  the  re- 
cent Christmas  season  misfortune  the 
soundness  of  such  efforts  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  heavy  outlays. 

Incalculable  beneflts  were  derived  from 
the  dams,  levees,  debris  basins,  channel- 
ization, and  other  undertakings  accom- 
plished, often  on  a  cooperative  basis  with 
other  agencies,  by  the  Army's  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Interior  Department's 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

In  harnessing  rivers  for  water  con- 
servation, power  production,  and  flood 
prevention,  we  made  it  possible  in  many 
instances  to  retard  the  runoff  of  the  re- 
cent torrential  downpours.  While  hu- 
man suffering  and  property  damage  was 
lamentably  great  in  many  locations,  peo- 
ple and  property  in  other  sections  were 
spared  a  recurrence  of  past  tragedies  by 
public  works  projects  such  as  Shasta  and 
Folsom  Dams  in  California,  channel 
clearance  and  bank  protection  on  the 
Sacramento,  Yuba,  Feather,  and  lesser 
rivers.  The  greatest  devastation  appears 
to  have  been  inflicted  in  basins  such  as 
the  Klamath,  the  Eel,  and  tributaries 
where  to  date  few  such  measures  have 
been  undertaken. 

These  facts  point  up  the  need  for  con- 
tinuing with  determination  and  vigor 
these  worthwhile  programs  of  natural 
resource  conservation  and  flood  protec- 
tion. We  must  pursue  aggressively  the 
policy  of  cooperative  effort  in  this  direc- 
tion and.  to  the  limits  of  our  financial 
and  physical  ability,  speed  the  building 
of  other  desirable  projects. 

Several  impressive  instances  of  the 
benefits  which  can  be  attributed  to  works 
of  the  sort  I  have  in  mind  have  been 
enumerated  in  a  recent  review  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  A  state- 
ment based  on  preliminary  estimates 
shows  that  Bureau  of  Reclamation  reser- 
voirs are  credited  with  having  averted 
more  than  $100  million  of  threatened 
damage  in  my  State  of  California  and 
adjoining  States  in  the  Christmas  storms. 
Let  me  note  that  ironically  this  is  the 
second  time  in  a  decade  that  sections  of 
California  have  had  the  usually  happy 
holiday  season  turned  into  a  period  of 
suffering  and  tragedy  by  the  fury  of 
nature. 


To  illustrate  the  importance  of  action 
and  the  value  of  efforts  taken  In  the  past, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
as  part  of  my  remarks  a  press  release 
from  the  Interior  Department  on  this 
matter  and  an  excellent  editorial  from 
the  Sacramento  Bee  entitled  "Dams, 
Even  Uncompleted,  Pay  Large  Divi- 
dends." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Reclamation  Reservoirs  in  Far  West  Avert 
Tremendous  Flood  Losses 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
said  today  that  surging  floodwaters  trapped 
and  controlled  by  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
reservoirs  in  the  Far  West  prevented  damage 
of  nearly  $100  million  In  California  and 
Nevada  and  at  least  $13.5  million  in  other 
States  in  the"  Pacific  Northwest,  during  last 
week's  devastating  floods. 

"These  estimates  are  only  preliminary  and 
by  no  means  complete,"  Secretary  Udall  said. 
"They  take  no  account  of  many  river  basins 
such  as  the  Trinity  in  California  and  the 
Rogue  In  Oregon,  where  no  dollar  estimates 
of  savings  have  come  in  yet,  but  where  we 
know  reclamation  dams  played  a  vital  role  In 
reducing  downstream  flooding.  And  I  want 
to  say,  too,  that  dollar  signs  are  pretty  in- 
adequate as  a  means  of  Judging  the  value  of 
flood  prevention.  You  can't  begin  to  sum  up 
the  worth  of  human  lives  saved  or  the 
misery  and  suffering  averted  in  terms  of 
cold  dollars."  ' 

Commissioner  of  Reclamation  Floyd  E. 
Dominy  pointed  out  that  the  most  devas- 
tating damage  and  loss  of  life  and  property 
occurred  where  there  are  few,  if  any,  river 
regulating  dams — such  as  the  Eel  River  Val- 
ley In  northern  California  and  the  Klamath 
Basin  in  southwestern  Oregon. 

"In  several  watersheds  Reclamation  dams 
were  able  to  hold  the  streams  completely  in 
check  and  prevent  any  damage  at  all,"  Com- 
missioner Dominy  said,  "and  in  others,  the 
operation  of  Reclamation  structures  was  able 
to  hold  damages  to  a  very  minimum." 

A  dramatic  example  of  the  flood  controlling 
function  of  a  multipurpose  dam  was  afforded 
on  the  morning  of  December  23,  by  Folsom 
Dam  on  the  American  River  above  Sacra- 
mento. For  2  days  Folsom  had  been  re- 
ducing flows  of  the  American  River  through 
the  city  by  nearly  half,  thus  preventing  the 
flood  from  topping  the  main  Sacramento 
levees.  Then  a  non-Federal  upstream  dam 
still  under  construction  gave  way  and  sent 
30,000  acre-feet  of  water  roaring  Into  the 
American  River  and  Folsom  Lake.  Folsom 
Lake  caught  the  flood  and  held  it.  This  ad- 
ditional surge  would  have  sent  278,000  cubic 
feet  per  second  of  American  River  water  ram- 
paging through  Sacramento  in  the  absence 
of  Folsom  Dam.  That  day  saw  the  highest 
flow  ever  recorded  in  the  American  River, 
and  marked  the  third  time  in  10  years  that 
Folsom  Dam  has  saved  Sacramento  from  a 
major  flood. 

Folsom  Dam  is  credited  with  saving  $45 
million  in  damages  in  the  Sacramento  area 
during  the  crisis. 

An  additional  $40  million  In  damages  in 
the  Sacramento  River  Valley  is  estimated  to 
have  been  saved  by  the  floodwaters  stored 
in  Reclamation's  Shasta  Dam  on  the  upper 
Sacramento  River,  where  700,000  acre-feet 
of  flood  runoff  were  caught  and  held  during 
the  4  days  of  maximum  flow. 

"If  it  hadn't  been  for  Shasta  Dam,"  Com- 
missioner Dominy  said,  "the  Sacramento 
River  from  Redding  on  down  would  have 
spilled  over  its  banks  like  the  Eel  River  to 
the  north.  I'm  only  sorry  we  aren't  a  few 
years  ahead  in  our  planning  on  the  Eel.  That 
river  needs  control  badly,  both  for  the  local 
beneflts  that  control  would  accomplish,  and 
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because  all  that  surplus  water  could  be  di- 
verted and  bring  tremendous  benefits  to  the 
arid  Pacific  Southwest  where  excess  water 
is  a  dream  instead  of  a  nightmare." 

Otlier  Reclamation  dams  in  California 
tliat  played  important  roles  in  preventing 
or  reducing  floods  are  Trinity,  Monticello 
(Lake  Berryessa).  East  Park,  and  Stony 
Gorge.  No  dollar  estimates  of  savings  are 
yet  available  for  the  watersheds  below  those 
structures,  though  the  damages  prevented 
are  known  to  be  substantial. 

On  the  east  slope  of  the  Sierra.  Reclama- 
tion's Boca  and  Prosser  Creek  dams  on  the 
Truckee  River  are  estimated  to  have  saved 
between  $5  and  $10  million  in  damages 
to  the  Reno  area.  Just  before  noon  on 
December  23.  the  Truckee  reached  a  peak 
flow  of  12,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  topping 
the  banks  in  downtown  Reno,  but  doing 
relatively  little  damage.  At  the  same  time, 
Boca  and  Pro£.ser  Creek  reservoirs  were  hold- 
ing back  an  additional  14,000  cubic  feet  per 
second  in  flood  flows,  much  of  which  would 
otherwise  have  wound  up  in  Reno's  streets, 
homes,    and    business    establishments. 

In  Idaho.  Reclamation's  most  impressive 
flood  control  structures  were  Anderson 
Ranch  and  Arrowrcck  D.~.ms  in  the  Boise 
River  Basin.  These  two  reservoirs,  operating 
in  conjunction  witii  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
Lucky  Peak  Reservoir  just  above  the  city 
of  Boise,  stored  all  the  peak  inflow  of  34.000 
cubic  feet  per  second  except  for  a  rock- 
bortom  minimum  of  barely  150  cubic  feet 
per  second — the  minimum  required  to  sup- 
port tiie  fish  populntion  in  the  river.  There 
was  no  downstream  flooding  at  all,  and  an 
estimated  Sll  million  in  damages  was  there- 
by saved. 

Another  million  dollars  and  more  in  esti- 
mated damages  were  saved  in  Idaho  by  three 
Reclamation  dams  on  the  Payette  River 
above  Emmett:  Black  Canyon,  Cascade,  and 
Dendwood.  These  three  structures  held 
back  14.000  cubic  feet  per  second  during 
the  flocu.  D.nifgcs  occurring  along  tlie 
lower  Payette  River  were  the  result  of  side 
inflows  entering  the  stream  below  the  con- 
trol structures. 

Other  Reclamation  dams  making  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  flood  reduction  in 
Oregon  wer^:  McKay  Darn  1  Umatilla  Riv- 
er t ,  Owyhee  Do.m  i  Owyiiee  River ) ,  Emi- 
grant Dam  (Rogue  River),  Bully  Creek  Dam, 
and  Prineville  and  Ochoco  Dams  (Crooksd 
Ri\er(.  Without  these  latter  iv.-o  structures, 
the  local  irrigr:tion  manager  estimated  that 
downtown  Prineville  would  have  been  under 
4  feet  of  water. 

The  flood  crssts  have  passed  in  all  dam- 
aged areas  and  no  further  lofses  are  ex- 
pected. In  the  main.  Reclamation  struc- 
tures withitood  the  flood  force  and  sustained 
very  'ittle  damage.  A  section  of  Corning 
Canal  in  the  Sacramento  River  Valley  was 
wached  out.  due  to  inflow  from  an  uncon- 
trolled tributary.  Several  irrigation  distri- 
bution system.s  have  been  flooded  out  and 
ruptured,  but  the  e:  tent  of  d;anpges  will 
not  be  known  until  flood  waters  recede 
further.  At  the  dams  which  played  such 
important  roles  in  flood  curtr.ilmcnt. 
Reclamation  crews  will  experience  consid- 
erable problems  in   cleiring  away  debris. 

Otherwise,  Reclamation's  multiple-purpose 
w:  tT  co'ise-vation  structures  appear  to  have 
weathered  the  storm  in  fine  shape. 


a  repetition  of  the  tragic  Christmas  flood  of 
1955  by  holding  back  enough  of  the  runoff  to 
mean  the  difference  between  the  river  re- 
maining within  its  levees  or  topping  them. 

The  major  flooding  which  occurred  was  on 
rivers  which  have  not  been  controlled  by 
dams  or  levees.  The  property  loss  and  per- 
sonal sorrow  which  occiirred  should  be  the 
spur  to  provide  protection  also  on  those 
streams — the  Eel,  Russian,  Van  Duzen,  and 
Smith  Rivers. 

And  no  one  should  deceive  himself  re- 
garding the  security  on  some  of  the  streams 
which  do  have  dams.  In  a  few  instances  the 
margin  of  safety  was  too  narrow  for  comfort. 
This  includes  the  American. 

The  1964  storm  as  well  as  that  of  1955 
should  convince  Congress  that  the  protection 
on  the  American  will  not  be  enough  until 
Auburn  Dam  is  constructed.  The  next  tor- 
rential rains  may  not  stop  just  in  the  nick  of 
time. 

Not  only  did  the  big  dams  save  large  farm 
areas  and  possibly  populous  urban  districts 
from  inundation  but  they  are  storing  water 
for  irrigation  next  summer  and  for  the  gen- 
eration of  electric  power. 

It  takes  occurrences  such  as  the  one  just 
passed  to  prove  these  dams  pay  for  them- 
selves over  and  over  again  and  to  show  how 
narrowminded,  how  unconcerned  with  the 
public  welfare  were  those  who  opposed  them. 


TEXT 


Dams,  Even  UxcniiPLETEO,  Pay  Large 
Dividends 

Northern  California  has  just  experienced 
a  historic  storm.  It  was  the  type  which  just 
over  a  half  century  ago  would  have  turned 
the  Sacramento  Valley  into  one  vast  lake. 

But  thanks  to  the  huge  reservoirs  which 
store  suificient  water  to  take  the  top  off  the 
natural  crests,  overflow  and  damage  have 
been  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Even  Oroville  Dam.  only  partially  com- 
pleted, undoubtedly  saved  Yuba  City  from 


J.  EUGENE  HARLEY— HOW  THE 
CHARTER  OF  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS WAS  CREATED 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  J.  Eu- 
gene Harley  was  an  outstan(3ing  pro- 
fessor of  international  relations  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California  during 
most  of  his  adult  life.  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  one  of  his  students  in  law  as  a  stu- 
dent at  use.  Professor  Harley  passed 
away  last  November. 

He  prepared  an  excellent  paper  on  how 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was 
created.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  his  paper  be  incorporated  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

How    THE    CH\RTER    of    THE    UNITED    NATIONS 

Was  Created 
(Prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Atsociation  of  Los  Angeles  by  J.  Eu- 
gene Harley,  emeritus  professor  of  political 
science.  University  of  Southern  California; 
member  of  the  Commission  To  Study  the 
Organization  of  Peace,  research  affiliate  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  United 
Xation.'; ) 

PREFACE 

Carl  Q.  Christol  (professor  of  international 
law  and  chairman.  Department  cf  Political 
Science,  University  of  Southern  California: 
chair  of  international  law.  Naval  War  Col- 
lege, 1962-63;  president  of  the  United  Nations 
Association  of  Los  Angeles,  1961-62)  : 

"The  United  Nations  AEsociation  of  Los 
Angeles  is  obliged  to  provide  factual  informa- 
tion about  the  United  Nations  to  the  mem- 
bers of  o\ir  community.  We  are  very  fortu- 
n  ite  in  having  as  a  member  a  distinguished 
authority  on  international  organization  who 
attended  the  San  Francisco  Conference  and 
who  has  studied  and  written  about  the  United 
Nations  from  1945  to  the  present.  It  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  am  able  to  introduce  this 
recent  analysis  by  Dr.  J.  Eugene  Harley,  and 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  him  for  his 
superior  scholarship.  I  am  particularly  hope- 
ful that  our  members  will  insure  a  very  wide 
distribution  of  this  study.  Please  ask  the 
office  of  the  United  Nations  Association  of 
Los  Angeles  for  additional  copies." 


"A  Stradlvarius  violin  is  nothing  more 
than  an  assemblage  of  wood  and  catgut  it 
takes  a  musician  to  get  harmony  out  of  it 
But  if  the  player  is  at  fault,  there  is  no 
sense  in  blaming  it  on  the  instrument— still 
less  in  smashing  it  to  pieces." 

Sir  Alexander  Cadogan  (United  Kingdom's 
representative  on  the  U.N.  Security  Council) 
in  pleading  for  patience,  understanding,  and 
support  for  the  United  Nations.  (Quoted 
from  5  U.N.  Bulletin,  Aug.  15,  1948,  p.  667.) 

In  1962,  as  in  past  years,  there  will  be  a 
recognition  of  the  day  (June  26,  1945),  when 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was  signed 
And  October  24,  1962,  will  be  observed  as 
United  Nations  Day  to  mark  the  date  wiien 
the  charter  went  into  effect  on  October  24 
1945. 

Twice  in  the  lifetime  and  memory  of  mil- 
lions of  the  generation  now  living  there  has 
occurred  a  remarkable  tidal  wave  of  practical 
idealism  and  efforts  for  world  peace.  After 
World  War  I  this  great  surge  of  public  opin- 
ion was  led  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  resulted  in  the  Covenant  for  the  League 
of  Nations. 

Once  more,  during  and  after  World  War  II, 
the  suffering  and  devastation  caused  by  the 
war  kindled  again  the  desire  for  an  effective 
organization  for  world  peace  and  this  led  to 
the  writing  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions at  San  Francisco. 

In  this  critical  year  when  under  notable 
difficulties  the  United  Nations  is  striving  for 
an  orderly  and  peaceful  world  it  is  well  to 
recapture  the  more  important  elements  In 
the  story  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  It 
is  timely  and  reassuring  to  take  note  of  the 
historical  trends  toward  international  co- 
operation and  the  remarkable  extent  of  the 
contributions  of  many  individuals,  states- 
men, and  nations,  to  the  creation  of  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations.  These  high- 
lights in  the  forging  of  the  charter  serve  to 
emphasize  the  range  and  extent  of  the  posi- 
tive efforts  for  world  peace  by  the  lOi  na- 
tions already  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
In  the  broader  historical  sense  it  may  be 
said  that  some  of  the  basic  ideas  in  the 
charter  were  found  in  the  writings  and  plans 
of  outstanding  men  of  past  centuries  such  as 
Mo  Ti  (ancient  China),  Osoka  (India).  Kant 
(Germany),  William  Penn  (England,  United 
States),  Simon  Bolivar  (Latin  America),  and 
Henry  Root  (United  States)  to  the  formation 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at 
The  Hague  and  the  Permr.nent  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice  (especially  througli  the 
Root-Phlllimore  plan)  were  of  major  sig- 
nificance. 

On  the  basis  of  the  writings  by  outstand- 
ing and  imaginative  thinkers  came  the  de- 
mands for  official  action.  Thus  there  were 
the  Bureau  of  American  Republics  (1889) 
which  became  the  Pan  American  Union,  the 
two  Hague  Peace  Conferences  of  1899  and 
1907  with  the  remarkable  Convention  on 
Peaceful  Settlement  of  International  Dis- 
putes and  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration, 
the  League  of  Nations  (1919-20),  and  the 
Kellogg-Briand  Pact  for  the  Renunciation 
of  War  (1928). 

The  League  of  Nations:  A  special  word 
muct  be  spoken  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  U'^iited  Nations  rests  heavily  upon  the 
cornerstone  that  was  the  League  of  Nations. 
Notable  contributors  to  the  creation  of  the 
League  cf  Nations  were  Pi-esident  Woodrow 
Wilson,  Gen.  Jan  C.  Smuts  (South  Af- 
rica), Lord  Robert  Cecil  (Great  Britain), 
former  President  William  Howard  Taft,  and 
men  from  many  nations.  As  evidence  of 
their  appreciation  of  the  work  of  President 
Wilson  in  the  creation  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, the  city  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  had 
carved  in  capital  letters  on  a  white  stone 
near  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  the  fol- 
lowing words,  the  original  being  in  French: 
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"To  the  memory  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  founder  of 
the  League  of  Nations." 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  League  of 
Nations  Covenant  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  reveals  with  striking  clarity 
the  extent  to  which  the  United  Nations  drew 
upon  the  League  of  Nations.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  the  General  Assemblies,  the  small 
councils  composed  of  large  powers  with  per- 
manent seats  plus  a  group  of  other  members 
elected  by  tli*  assemblies,  the  secretariats, 
the  "world"  courts,  sanctions,  recognition  of 
regibnal  arrangements,  mandates  system  as 
basiifor  trusteeship  system,  control  and  re- 
duction of  armament,  methods  for  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  disputes,  and 
other  points  that  could  be  mentioned. 

MAKING  THE  CHARTER 

Like  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  evolved 
from  many  plans,  conferences,  and  preced- 
ing drafts.  The  charter  is  truly  a  "com- 
posite"  document  which  rests  upon  the  work 
of  many  individuals,  nations,  and  official  in- 
ternational agreements. 

Tlie  fact  that  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  is  the  product  of  many  minds,  es- 
pecially those  of  experts  in  the  United  States, 
is  emphasized  by  the  following  quotation : 

"Probably  no  other  major  governmental 
policy  has  ever  been  the  product  of  so  many 
minds  as  the  American  proposals  for  an  in- 
ternational organization.  Numerous  private 
organizations  devoted  themselves  during  the 
war  years  to  studying  the  problems  of  the 
postwar  period,  some  of  them  in  a  most  tech- 
nical fashion,  others  in  more  general  terms." 

Besides  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant, 
the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  and  regional  orga- 
nizations like  the  Pan  American  Union,  other 
notable  documents  pointing  to  peaceful 
cooperation  were  the  Inter- All  led  Declara- 
tion of  St.  James  Palace  (June  12,  1941)  In 
which  14  allied  governments  agreed  to  coop- 
erate against  the  menace  of  aggression  and 
to  work  for  social  and  economic  security  In 
peace  and  war,  the  Atlantic  Charter  (1941), 
the  joint  declaration  by  the  United  Nations 
(January  1,  1942),  the  Fulbright  and  Con- 
naily  resolutions  (1943)  which  stated  in  ef- 
fect that  the  United  States  was  willing  to 
join  a  world  peace  organization  according  to 
the  constitutional  processes  of  the  Nation. 
The  Fulbright  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  June  15,  1943, 
and  on  September  21,  1943,  it  was  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote 
of  360  to  29.1  The  Connally  resolution  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  on  November  5,  1943, 
the  vote  being  85  for  and  5  against.^ 

In  late  October  1943,  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull— taking  his  first  trip  by  air- 
plane—met in  Moscow  with  representatives 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and 
Nationalist  China  to  talk  about  common 
problems,  especially  a  general  organization 
for  peace.  On  October  30,  1943,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  four  governments  agreed 
on  the  text  of  the  Moscow  Declaration  which 
recognized  the  "necessity  of  establishing  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  a  general  inter- 
national organization,  based  on  the  principle 
of  sovereign  equality  of  all  peace-loving 
states,  and  open  to  the  membership  of  all 
such  states,  large  and  small."  =• 

Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals:  Early  in  1944 
a  small  group  of  well-known  experts  in  the 
field  of  international  organization  met  as 
a  citizens  committee  created  by  President 
Roosevelt  to  work  Vv^ith  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Sumner  Welles  and  his  associates  in 
preparing  the  first  American  working  draft 

'  Congressional  Record,  Sept.  21,  1943, 
p.  7225. 

•Ibid.,  Nov.  5, 1943,  p.  9222. 

'See  US.  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
Nov.  6, 1943,  pp.  308-309. 


of  a  charter  for  the  United  Nations.'  This 
Committee  Included  Isaiah  Bowman,  former 
president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
James  T.  Shotwell,  professor  of  history  at 
Columbia  University  and  chairman  of  the 
Commission  To  Study  the  Organization  of 
Peace,  Hamilton  Pish  Armstrong,  editor  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  quarterly,  Benjamin  V. 
Cohen,  former  counsel  for  the  Department  of 
State,  and  Clark  M.  Elchelberger,  then  direc- 
tor of  the  League  of  Nations  Association 
(now  the  American  Association  for  the 
United  Nations).  As  noted  later  some  of 
these  men  were  participants  In  the  Dumbar- 
ton Oaks  conversations  and  their  thinking 
was  helpful  in  the  formation  of  the  Dumbar- 
ton Oaks  proposals.  (Dr.  Shotwell  and  Mr. 
Elchelberger  were  later  consultants  at  the 
San  Francisco  Conference.) 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Cordell  Hull,  was 
aided  by  the  views  of  the  men  listed  above 
and  in  addition  had  the  viewpoints  of  such 
experts  as  Norman  Davis,  James  C.  Dunn, 
Stanley  Hornbeck,  Harley  A.  Notter,  Green 
H.  Hackworth,  and  Leo  S.  Pasvolsky.  By  the 
early  months  of  1944  these  experts  had  pre- 
pared for  the  Department  of  State  a  work- 
ing draft  of  a  forthcoming  charter.  Secretary 
Hull- also  obtained  the  views  of  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  ex-Governor  Nathan  L.  Miller,  of  New 
York,  John  W.  Davis,  and  leaders  in  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  At  this 
juncture  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  May  1944  invited  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to  send  represent- 
atives to  Dumbarton  Oaks — a  private  estate 
in  the  Georgetown  area  of  Washington, 
D.C. — for  Informal  talks  looking  to  the  out- 
lines for  the  projected  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  "conversations"  be- 
gnn  on  August  21,  1944.  In  the  lirst  phase 
of  the  discussions  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union  were 
represented.  In  the  second  phase  repre- 
sentatives from  Nationalist  China  met  with 
representatives  from  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  but  the  Soviet  Union 
was  not  represented  during  this  period. 

For  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  conversations 
Nationalist  China  sent  4  representatives,  the 
United  Kingdom  sent  15,  the  Soviet  Union 
sent  9,  and  the  United  States  was  repre- 
sented by  the  following:  Edward  R.  Stet- 
tinius,  Isaiah  Bowman,  Benjamin  V.  Cohen, 
James  Clement  Dunn,  Lt.  Gen.  Stanley  D. 
Embick,  Maj.  Gen.  Mulr  S.  Fairchlld,  Henry 
P.  Fletcher,  Joseph  C.  Grew,  Green  H.  Hack- 
worth,  Adm.  Arthur  J.  Hepburn,  Stanley  K. 
Hornbeck,  Breckinridge  Long,  Leo  Pasvolsky, 
Maj.  Gen.  George  V.  Strong,  Rear  Adm. 
Harold  C.  Train,  Vice  Adm.  Russell  Willson, 
and  Edwin  C.  Wllson.= 

The  four  Governments  agreed  on  the  text 
of  the  Dvunbarton  Oaks  proposals  for  a 
General  International  Organization,  Oc- 
tober 7,  1944,  and  this  document  was  used 
as  a  basis  for  discussion  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference." 

united  nations  conference  on 

international  organization 

San  Francisco,  April  25-June  26,  1945 

During  the  period  between  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals 
and  the  beginning  of  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  there  were  two  important  con- 
ferences  which   had   some   bearing   on   the 


*  See  U.S.  Department  of  State,  Postwar 
Foreign  Policy  Preparation,  1939-45.  Wash- 
ington: Government  Printing  Office,  1950. 
See  also  Clark  M.  Elchelberger,  UN — The  First 
Fifteen  Years  (New  York,  Harper  &  Bros. 
1960).  p.  vil. 

KSee  Yearbook  of  the  United  Nations, 
1946-^7.  annex  1,  p.  43. 

«For  full  text  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
proposals  see  ibid.,  pp.  4-9. 


United  Nations  Charter.  These  were  the 
Yalta  Conference,  February  4-11,  1945,  and 
the  Mexico  City  Conference,  February  21- 
March  8,  1945.  At  Yalta  agreements  were 
reached  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
(United  States) ,  Winston  S.  Churchill  (Great 
Britain) ,  and  Marshal  J.  V.  Stalin  (U.S.S.R.). 
With  respect  to  the  forthcoming  Interna- 
tional organization  for  peace  It  was  agreed 
that  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  In- 
ternational Organization  would  meet  in  San 
Francisco  on  April  25,  1945.  At  Dumbarton 
Oaks  there  was  an  unresolved  deadlock  on 
the  procedure  for  voting  In  the  Security 
Council.  This  deadlock  was  broken  at  Yalta 
by  an  agreement  to  the  effect  that  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
would  have  a  "veto"  as  to  "substantive"  but 
not  on  "procedural"  matters. 

Since  the  Latin  American  nations  were  not 
represented  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War 
and  Peace  had  as  one  of  Its  main  purposes 
that  of  affording  to  the  people  of  Latin 
America  an  opportunity  to  express  their  views 
as  to  the  proposed  Charter  for  the  United 
Nations. 

The  delegates  to  the  Mexico  City  Confer- 
ence favored  the  principle  of  universality  for 
the  v/orld  peace  organization.  They  wished 
to  Increase  the  powers  of  the  General  As- 
sembly and  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice.  In  line  with 
previous  views  held  by  many  Latin  American 
nations  the  delegates  stressed  the  importance 
of  an  agency  to  promote  intellectual  co- 
operation among  nations  and  the  need  to 
allow  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes  on  a  regional  basis  In 
harmony  with  the  general  principles  of  the 
world  peace  organization.  A  special  point 
was  made  of  the  matter  of  giving  proper  rep- 
resentation to  Latin  American  nations  on  the 
Security  Council.  It  was  reconrunended  that 
Argentina  should  be  allowed  to  resume  ac- 
tive collaboration  with  the  other  nations  of 
Latin  America  and  in  pursuance  of  this  ges- 
ture Argentina  was  seated  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  International 
Organization  at  San  Francisco.' 

On  April  25,  1945,  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  International  Organization  opened 
with  Secretary  of  State  Stettinius  as  tempo- 
rary chairman.  With  some  3,000  persons  in 
the  V/ar  Memorial  Opera  House  including 
delegates  from  46  nations — later  Increased 
to  50  nations — President  Truman  addressed 
the  Conference  from  Washington,  D.C,  by 
way  of  transcontinental  telephone. 

Members  of  the  delegation  of  the  United 
States:  Before  his  death  and  as  announced 
from  Yalta,  February  13,  1945,  President 
Roosevelt  selected  the  following  delegates  to 
represent  the  United  States  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference:  «  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  State,  chairman  (Democrat); 
Cordell  Hull,  former  Secretary  of  State,  sen- 
ior adviser  (Democrat);  Tom  Connally, 
chairman  of  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee (Democrat);  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg, 
ranking  Republican  member  of  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee;  Sol  Bloom,  mem- 
ber of  House  Coftimittee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
(Democrat);  Charles  A.  Eaton,  member  of 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  (Repub- 
lican); Comdr.  Harold  E.  Stassen,  U.S.N.  I. 
(Republican);  Virginia  C.  Glldersleeve,  dean 
of  Barnard  College. 

It  Is  thus  seen  that  the  delegation  repre- 
sented Democrats  and  Republicans  and  no 
doubt  President  Roosevelt  chose  this  bi- 
partisan group  so  as  to  avoid  partisan  diffi- 
culties such  as  those  experienced  by  President 
Wilson  when  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 


">  See  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
May  1945,  p.  263. 

» See  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  12,. 
Feb.  13,  1945,  p.  217. 
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Nations  came  before  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion. Dean  Gildersleeve's  appointment  was 
a  well-merited  recognition  of  the  role  played 
by  women  in  efforts  for  world  peace. 

In  order  to  achieve  a  wide  reflection  of 
public  opinion  some  42  private  organizations 
in  the  United  States  were  allowed  to  send 
consultants  to  the  San  Francisco  Conference. 
Thus  a  cross  section  of  opinion  was  sought. 
These  consultant  groups — of  national  signifi- 
cance— represeiited  various  interests  such  as 
business,  labor,  agriculture,  education,  re- 
ligion, and  men's  and  women's  service  orga- 
nizations. (For  a  complete  list  of  these  or- 
ganizations see  appendix.) 

Besides  the  delegates  themselves  there 
were  several  hundred  specialists  and  ad- 
visers who  served  the  delegations  to  which 
they  were  attached.  For  example,  John 
Foster  Dulles  was  a  principal  adviser  to  the 
delegation  of  the  United  States.  Follow- 
ing the  usual  practice  in  regard  to  interna- 
tional conferences  the  host  country  provided 
the  persons  who  made  up  the  secretariat 
which  consisted  of  1.058  technical  and  cler- 
ical workers,  not  including  Army  and  Navy 
personnel  and  volunteers. 

The  San  Francisco  Conference  was  an  ad 
hoc  conference  and  the  secretariat  of  this 
conference  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations.  The  role 
of  Alger  Hiss  as  secretary  general  of  this  con- 
ference is  not  to  be  confused  with  that  of 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions— a  position  held  to  date  by  Trygve  Lie 
(Norway),  Dag  Hammarskjold  (Sweden), 
and  U  Thant  (Burma).  The  role  of  Mr. 
Hiss  was  limited  to  the  mechanical  and  ad- 
ministrative duties  of  the  conference  and 
was  not  related  to  the  creative  work  of  writ- 
ing the  charter  which  was  done  by  four  main 
commissions  and  12  technical  committees  as 
explained  below. 

It  was  decided  that  the  presidency  of  the 
plenary  (general)  sessions  should  rotate 
amongst  the  four  sponsoring  nations  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  Nationalist  China. 
France  was  not  a  sponsoring  nation. 

There  were  four  general  committees.  The 
Steering  Committee,  composed  of  the  chair- 
man of  all  delegations,  with  Mr.  Stettinius  as 
presiding  officer,  dealt  with  the  more  impor- 
tant problems  of  policy  and  procedure.  The 
Executive  Committee  of  14  made  recom- 
mendations to  the  Steering  Committee.  The 
Coordination  Committee  of  14  members  as- 
sisted the  Executive  Committee  and  super- 
vised the  final  drafting  of  the  charter.  The 
Credentials  Committee  verified  the  creden- 
tials of  the  various  representatives." 

THE  ACTUAL  WORK  OF   WRITING  THE  CHARTER 

Actually,  the  work  of  writing  the  charter 
was  that  of  four  major  Commissions.  Each 
of  these  Commissions  had  the  assistance  of  a 
ntunber  of  technical  committees.  Commis- 
sion I  on  "general  provisions"  included  com- 
mittees on  preamble,  purposes,  and  principles, 
membership.  Secretariat.  The  president  was 
Henri  Rolin  (Belgium).  The  rapporteur  was 
■Vicente  G.  Sinco  (Philippines)  and  the  ex- 
ecutive officer  was  Malcolm  Davis  (United 
States). 

Commission  II  on  the  "General  Assembly" 
was  presided  over  by  Field  Marshal  Jan  C. 
Smuts  (Union  of  South  Africa)  with  Octavio 
Mendez  Pereira  (Panama)  serving  as  rap- 
porteur. The  executive  officer  was  Hunting- 
ton Gilchrist  (United  States).  This  com- 
mission had  committees  on  structure  and 
procedure,  political  and  security  functions, 
economic  and  social  cooperation,  and  the 
trusteeship  system. 

Commission  III  on  "The  Security  Council" 
had  committees  on  structure  and  procedure, 
peaceful  settlement,  enforcement  arrange- 
ments, and  regional  arrangements.    Its  pres- 


ident was  Wllhelm  M.  Morgenstleme  (Nor- 
way) with  Celso  R.  Velazquez  (Paraguay)  as 
rapporteur.  Grayson  Kirk  (United  States), 
now  president  of  Columbia  University,  was 
the  executive  officer. 

Commission  rv  on  "judicial  organization" 
had  a  committee  on  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  and  a  second  committee  on  legal 
problems.  Its  president  was  Caracciolo  Par- 
ra-Perez  (Venezuela)  with  Ato  Emmanuel 
Abraham  (Ethiopia)  as  rapporteur.  Norman 
J.  Padelford  (United  States)  served  as  execu- 
tive officer. 

There  were  10  plenary  sessions  at  the  San 
Francisco  Conference.  In  his  opening  ad- 
dress, April  25,  1945,  President  Truman — by 
way  of  telephone  from  Washington,  D.C. — • 
told  the  delegates  that  "if  we  do  not  want  to 
die  together  in  war,  we  must  learn  to  live 
together  In  peace."  He  called  upon  "Al- 
mighty God  to  guide  us  in  building  a  per- 
manent monument  to  those  who  gave  their 
lives  that  this  moment  might  come." 

Many  well-known  diplomats  and  states- 
men addressed  their  fellow  delegates  at 
plenary  sessions.  A  careful  screening  of  the 
texts  of  speeches  reveals  an  abundance  of 
noble  as  well  as  practical  sentiments.  Many 
tributes  to  President  Roosevelt  were  heard. 
Among  the  delegates  whose  words  were  heard 
with  interest  and  respect  were  Anthony  Eden 
(Great  Britain),  General  Smuts  (Union  of 
South  Africa),  General  Romulo  (Philip- 
pines), Masaryk  (Czechoslovakia).  Spaak 
(Belgium),  Paul-Boncour  (France),  Stettin- 
ius, Vandenberg,  and  Connally  (U.S.A.),  Belt 
(Cuba),  Evatt  (Australia),  Kleffens  (Nether- 
lands) ,  Malik  (Lebanon) ,  Molotov  (U.S.S.R.) , 
and  Soong  (Nationalist  China). 

Speakers  from  small  countries,  by  reason 
of  their  sincere  appeals  to  the  better  side  of 
motivations  in  life  and  their  captivating 
words,  revealed  that  many  big  ideas  come 
from  statesmen  from  little  nations.  Thus, 
great  applause  was  heard  when  Brig.  Gen. 
Carlos  P.  Romulo,  Chairman  of  the  Philip- 
pine Delegation,  said  In  part,  April  28,  1945: 

(Excerpts  from  General  Romulo's  speech) 

"Let  us  make  this  floor  the  last  battle- 
field. 

"We  are  here  to  determine  whether  the 
hximan  race  is  going  to  exist  or  whether  It 
is  to  be  wiped  out  in  another  world  holo- 
caust. Those  among  us  who  have  watched 
the  death  agony  of  great  cities,  those  among 
us  who  come  from  the  foxholes  of  battle- 
fronts,  have  no  illusions  as  to  what  another 
war  will  do  to  all  men.  This  may  be  our  last 
opportunity  to  achieve  peace.  We  are  here 
to  fight  for  our  lives."  ^' 

Senator  Vandenberg  spoke  of  the  United 
Nations  as  a  "town  meeting  of  the  world." 
He  made  a  very  noteworthy  contribution  to 
the  Charter  by  insisting  that  justice  should 
be  emphasized  as  a  major  goal  in  addition 
to  the  goals  of  peace  and  security.  This 
emphnsis  upon  justice  Is  quite  in  line  with 
the  decision  to  make  the  International  Court 
cf  Ju.stice  an  integral  part  of  the  United  Na- 
tions peace  machinery,  thus  dignifying  the 
Court  and  the  role  of  internationl  law  as 
factors  in  preventing  war  and  preserving 
peace  in  the  world.  With  reference  to  justice, 
Senator  Vandenberg  said:  "As  a  result  of  the 
San  Francisco  Conference,  Dumbarton  Oaks 
has  been  given  a  new  soul.  As  originally 
drawn.  It  avoided  any  reference  to  justice — 
without  which  there  can  be  no  stable  peace. 
San  Francisco's  Charter  fills  that  void.  The 
Charter  names  Justice  as  the  prime  criterion 
of  peace."  " 

Besides  the  decision  to  stress  the  impor- 
tance  of  international  law  and  justice  by 


•See   United   Nations   Yearbook,    1946-47, 
p.  13. 


^'  See  Verbatim  Minutes  of  the  Fourth 
Plenary  Session  of  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  International  Organization.  Doc. 
24  (English),  p.  8.     Apr.  29.  1945. 

"  See  his  speech  to  the  Senate,  June  29, 
1945.     Congressional  Record,  June  29,  1945. 


making  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
an  Integral  part  of  the  United  Nations  orga- 
nization  the  delegates  at  San  Francisco 
largely  because  of  the  pleas  of  the  Austra- 
lian Delegation,  especially  Dr.  Evatt,  voted 
to  raise  the  level  of  the  economic  and  social 
committee  to  that  of  a  major  organ  of  the 
United  Nations,  viz,  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council.  The  Trusteeship  Council  took 
the  place  of  the  old  mandates  system  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  In  general,  the  powers 
of  the  General  Assembly  were  increased  as 
compared  with  those  listed  in  the  Dumbar- 
ton Oaks  proposals.  Thus,  the  way  was 
paved  for  the  subsequent  actions  by  the 
General  Assembly  In  regard  to  difficult  prob- 
lems of  peace,  especially  when  the  Security 
Council  was  stalled  by  inaction  caused  by 
deadlocks  and  vetoes. 

Limitations  of  space  do  not  permit  an  ex- 
tensive review  of  the  Charter  which  consists 
of  110  articles.  The  Statute  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  contains  70  arti- 
cles. A  third  basic  document  agreed  to  at 
the  San  Francisco  Conference  was  the  Text 
of  Interim  Arrangements  providing  for  a 
Preparatory  Commission  to  plan  for  the  first 
meetings  of  the  organs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

The  special  agencies:  It  Is  appropriate  to 
draw  special  attention  to  the  remarkable 
galaxy  of  "specialized  agencies"  which  are 
related  to  the  United  Nations  through  ac- 
tion by  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  as  provided  by 
articles  57  and  63  of  the  Charter.  The  titles 
of  these  special  organizations  give  an  indi- 
cation of  how  such  "functional"  efforts  are 
working  to  remove  the  causes  of  war  and  to 
promote  International  cooperation.  By 
means  of  special  agreements  these  special- 
ized agencies  are  related  to  the  United  Na- 
tions.    The  list  of  such  agencies  follows: 

1.  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA);  2.  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion (ILO);  3.  Food  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
nization (FAO);  4.  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization 
(UNESCO);  5.  World  Health  Organization 
(WHO);  6.  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development;  7.  International 
Monetary  Fund;  8.  International  Develop- 
ment Association;  9.  International  Finance 
Corporation;  10.  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  (ICAO);  11.  Universal  Postal 
Union  (UPU) ;  12.  International  Telecom- 
munication Union  (ITU);  13.  World  Me- 
teorological Organization  (WMO):  14.  Inter- 
governmental Maritime  Consultative  Orga- 
nization (IMCO). 

Thus  the  delegates  had  completed  their 
task  of  creating  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  President  Truman  came  In  person 
to  the  last  plenary  session,  June  26,  1945, 
and  addressed  the  Conference.  This  was  the 
day  when  the  charter  was  signed  on  behalf 
of  the  participating  nations.  The  delegates 
returned  to  their  homes  with  hope  and  faith 
that  the  new  organization  might  realize  its 
high  Ideals  of  world  peace,  world  security, 
and  world  justice.  Meantime,  there  re- 
mained the  problem  of  ratification  of  the 
charter  and  the  finding  of  the  permanent 
home  for  the  United  Nations.  Anticipating 
the  ratification  of  the  charter  the  Prepara- 
tory Commission  worked  on  plans  for  the 
first  meetings  of  the  organs  of  the  new  peace 
organization. 

THE    TTNITED    NATIONS    CHARTER     APPROVED:     AN 
HISTORIC    OCCASION 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was 
unanimously  approved  on  the  evening  of 
June  25  with  Lord  Halifax  (United  King- 
dom) serving  as  President.  Because  of  its 
historic  significance  the  following  statement 
by  Lord  Halifax  Is  reproduced  verbatim: 

"Now.  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
ference, we  come  to  the  final  action  of  this, 
the  penultimate  session.  The  rapporteurs 
of  the  four  commissions  and  of  the  steering 
committee   have   reported   on   the   work  of 
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those  bodies  in  the  formulation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
including  the  statute  of  the  International 
Court  and  the  agreement  on  Interim  arrange- 
ments, providing  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Preparatory  Commission.  These  texts 
have,  I  think,  been  distributed  to  the  dele- 
gates and  it  is  now  my  duty,  my  honor,  and 
my  privilege  in  the  chair  to  call  for  a  vote 
on  the  approval  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  including  the  statute  of  the  Inter- 
national Court,  and  also  of  the  agreement  on 
interim  arrangements.  I  feel,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  In  view  of  the  world  Impor- 
tance of  this  vote  we  are  collectively  about 
to  give.  It  would  be  appropriate  to  depart 
from  the  usual  method  of  signifying  our 
feeling  by  holding  up  one  hand.  If  you  are 
in  agreement  with  me,  I  will  ask  the  leaders 
of  delegations  to  rise  in  their  places  In  order 
to  record  their  vote  on  an  issue  that  I  think 
is  likely  to  be  as  important  as  any  of  us  in 
our  lifetime  are  ever  likely  to  vote  upon. 

"If  I  have  your  pleasure,  may  I  invite  the 
leaders  of  delegations  who  are  In  favor  of 
the  approval  of  the  charter  and  the  statute 
and  the  agreement  on  Interim  arrangements 
to  rise  in  their  places  and  be  good  enough  to 
remain  standing  while  they  are  counted. 
(Here  the  vote  was  taken.] 

"Thank  you.    Are  there  any  against? 

"The  charter  and  the  other  documents  are 
unanimously  approved. 

"I At  this  point  the  delegates  and  the  entire 
audience  rose  and  cheered.] 

"I  think,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  may  all 
feel  that  we  have  taken  part,  as  we  may  hope 
in  one  of  the  great  moments  of  history."  ^- 

(It  was  announced  that  the  actual  signing 
of  the  charter  would  occur  the  next  day, 
June  26,  1945.] 

The  Preparatory  Commission:  In  pursu- 
ance of  the  Text  of  Interim  Arrangements 
which  was  adopted  along  with  the  charter 
a  "Preparatory  Commission"  was  established 
for  the  purpose  of  planning  for  the  first 
meetings  of  the  General  Assembly  and  for 
organizing  the  United  Nations.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  had  one  represent- 
ative on  this  Commission  which  began  Its 
working  sessions  on  Atigust  16,  1945.  Glad- 
wyn  Jebb — later  Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb — of  the 
United  Kindgom  was  elected  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  this  Commission.'' 

Based  upon  the  careful  planning  of  the 
Preparatory  Commission  the  first  meetings 
of  the  General  Assembly  were  held  in  Lon- 
don, January  10-February  14,  1956.  Prime 
Minister  Attlee  of  the  host  country  addressed 
the  delegates  at  the  first  plenary  session  of 
the  General  Assembly,  January  10,  1946.  He 
told  the  delegates  that: 

"We  realize  that  as  perhaps  never  before  a 
choice  is  offered  to  mankind.  Twice  in  my 
lifetime  a  war  has  brought  untold  sorrow  to 
mankind.  Should  there  be  a  third  world  war, 
the  long  upward  progress  toward  civilization 
may  be  halted  for  generations,  and  the  work 
of  myriads  of  men  and  women  through  the 
centuries  be  brought  to  nought.'* 

The  General  Assembly  proceeded  with  Its 
special  tasks  of  electing  the  nonpermanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council,  the  mem- 


'-  See  verbatim  minutes  of  the  ninth  ple- 
nary session  of  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  International  Organization,  June  27, 
1945.    Doc.  1210  (English)  p.  20. 

"  For  a  list  of  representatives  on  the  Pre- 
paratory Commission  see  the  Ltnited  Nations 
Yearbook, 1946-47.  p. 49. 

' '  See  the  official  records  of  the  first  part 
of  the  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
plenarv  meetings.  Verbatim  record.  Jan. 
10-Feb.  14,  1946.  Central  Hall,  Westminster. 
London. 

See  also  the  report  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  first  part  of  the  first  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  Wash- 
ington: Government  Printing  Office,  1946, 
54  pages. 


bers  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
and  to  discharge  its  function  In  regard  to 
the  election  of  judges  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice — a  function  which  was 
shared  with  the  Security  Council.  These, 
and  many  other  duties,  were  carried  out  dur- 
ing the  first  session.  (The  second  part  of 
the  first  session  met  at  Flushing  Meadow 
Park,  New  York,  on  October  23,  1946.) 

THE    CHARTER    RATIFIED    AND    PUT    INTO    EFFECT 

Affirmative  action  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States:  The  action  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  on  the  charter  Is 
reflected  through  hearings  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  resulting  in  a  report 
favoring  ratification  and  extensive  debates 
In  which  nearly  every  Senator  participated 
in  recognition  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
question.  Then  came  the  final  vote  advising 
ratification.  One  remarkable  feature  of  the 
hearings  was  the  submission  by  Chairman 
Tom  Connally  of  an  "exhibit  A"  which  In 
four  pages  of  fine  print  listed  the  various 
organizations  (and  some  individuals)  for  and 
against  the  ratification  of  the  charter.  This 
array  of  oral  and  written  statements,  tele- 
grams, and  other  communications  showed 
an  overwhelming  majority  In  favor  of  rati- 
fication.'-' 

The  final  vote  on  ratification  came  on  July 
28,  1945.  The  count  of  votes  showed  89  Sen- 
ators voting  "yea,"  2  Senators  (Langer,  Ship- 
stead)  voting  "nay,"  and  5  Senators  not  vot- 
ing. Of  those  not  voting  Senator  Johnson 
(California)  announced  that  his  vote  was 
"nay"  and  It  was  paired  with  "yea"  votes  by 
Senators  Reed  (Kansas)  and  Thomas  (Idaho). 
Senator  Bailey  (North  Carolina)  was  111  and 
announced  that  If  his  vote  for  ratification 
had  been  necessary  It  would  be  "yea."  Like- 
wise Senator  Glass  (Virginia)  was  absent  on 
account  of  illness  and  he  stated  that  If  he 
were  able  to  be  present  his  vote  would  be 
"yea."  i" 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  came 
into  effect  on  October  24,  1945,  when  it  had 
been  ratified  by  the  five  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council  and  a  majority 
of  the  other  signatory  states.  October  24  of 
each  year  has  been  observed  as  "United  Na- 
tions Day." 

The  members  of  the  United  Nations  de- 
cided— upon  the  invitation  of  the  United 
States — to  locate  the  permanent  headquar- 
ters in  New  York  City.  Temporary  meetings 
of  the  organization  were  held  at  Lake  Suc- 
cess and  Hunter  College  In  New  York.  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  already  noted  for  his 
philanthropy,  gave  to  the  United  Nations  for 
its  New  York  headquarters  a  tract  of  land — 
about  17  acres — worth  $8,500,000.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  loaned  the 
United  Nations  a  sum  of  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  the  39-story  structure  which 
now  houses  this  world  peace  organization. 
This  loan  of  $65  million  Is  interest-free  and 
it  is  being  regularly  repaid  in  annual  In- 
stallments ranging  from  $1  to  $21/2  million, 
the  last  Installment  to  be  paid  July  1,  1982. 

Thus  was  born  the  United  Nations.  The 
charter  sets  forth  the  three  great  objectives 
of  world  peace,  world  security,  and  world 
ji.stlce.  It  Is  strikingly  In  line  with  the 
•'common  denominator"  points  found  In 
plans  for  peace  and  order  as  stated  by  many 
of  the  great  minds  of  the  past:  (1)  an  orga- 
nization of  nations  (peoples)  Into  a  con- 
tinuous forum  for  discussion  and  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  disputes;  (2)  a 
world  court  to  decide  legal  (justiciable)  dis- 
putes; and  (3)  sanctions  (methods  of  en- 
forcement) . 


"  For  text  of  "exhibit  A"  see  hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  on  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  Government  Printing  Office,  1945. 
pp. 712-714. 

'« See  the  Congressional  Record,  July  28, 
1945. 


In  the  debates  and  addresses  at  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  and  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  there  were  three  points 
emphasized  time  and  again :  ( 1 )  Another 
world  war  will  mean  the  end  of  civilization 
ac  we  know  It;  (2)  this  time — after  World 
War  II — we  must  build  a  worthy  "living 
monument"  to  the  war  dead  by  creating  a 
workable  world  organization  dedicated  to 
International  peace  and  order;  and  (3)  this 
time  we  must  put  "teeth"  (sanctions,  en- 
forcement power)  In  the  peace  organization. 

Another  way  of  stating  the  great  purpose 
of  the  charter  Is  that  Its  framers  were  trying 
to  substitute  reason  and  rationality  (through 
courts  and  conferences)  for  brute  force — 
now  topped  by  thermonuclear  weapons — In 
the  settlement  of  International  disputes. 

Does  the  United  Nations  Charter  meet  the 
requirements  as  set  forth  above?  Time  alone 
will  provide  the  answer.  Meantime,  the 
faith,  prayers,  and  earnest  efforts  of  millions 
of  people  throughout  the  world — as  never 
before  In  history — are  dedicated  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations  as  the  best  In- 
surance toward  a  brighter  world,  a  world 
governed  by  law  and  Justice  and  serving  the 
interests  of  humanity. 

SELECTED    REFERENCES 

The  first  "Yearbook  of  the  United  Nations, 
1946-47,"  gives  a  good  account  of  the  mak- 
ing of  the  charter  and  the  early  months  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  basic  reference  covering  the  work  of 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Organization  is  the  fifteen  volume 
series  photo-lithographed  by  Edwards 
Brothers,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  from  the 
original  documents  and  published  by  the 
United  Nations  Information  Organization  (38 
Russell  Square,  London  and  610  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York).  Published  In  cooperation  with 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

Many  of  the  basic  documents  relating  to 
the  formative  period  of  the  United  Nations 
are  found  in  "A  Decade  of  American  Foreign 
Policy,  Basic  Documents,  1941-49."  Prepared 
at  the  request  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  by  the  Staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  Department  of  State.  1381 
pages.  81st  Congress,  1st  Session,  Document 
No.  123. 

U.S.  Department  of  State,  "Postwar  For- 
eign Policy  Preparation,  1939-45."  Publica- 
tion 3580,  General  Foreign  Policy  Series  15. 
Washington:  Government  Printing  Office, 
1950.  (This  Is  the  most  comprehensive  ac- 
count of  the  work  of  scores  of  experts  who 
served  the  State  Department  and  some  of 
the  committees  in  planning  for  postwar  for- 
eign policy,  especially  the  outlines  for  a 
world  peace  organization.) 

Ruth  B.  Russell,  assisted  by  Jeannette  E. 
Muther,  "A  History  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter."  Washington,  D.C:  The  Brookings 
Institution,  1958,  1140  pages.  (This  volume 
Is  very  useful  In  providing  a  detailed  story 
of  the  role  played  by  the  United  States  from 
1940  to  1945  with  reference  to  planning  for 
the  United  Nations  Charter.) 

Authoritative  articles  on  the  work  of  the 
four  main  Commissions  which  took  the  lead- 
ing role  in  writing  the  charter  at  San  Fran- 
cisco were  written  by  the  Executive  Officers 
of  these  Commissions  and  printed  In  "Inter- 
national Conciliation,"  September  1945. 

An  extensive  coverage  of  the  debates  at 
San  Francisco  and  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Nations  Is  given  in  J.  Eugene  Harley, 
"Documentary  Textbook  on  the  United  Na- 
tions; Humanity's  March  Towards  Peace." 
second  ed.,  revised  and  enlarged,  1950,  1,470 
pages. 

Clark  M.  Elchelberger,  "U.N.— The  First 
Fifteen  Years,"  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros., 
1960.  (This  volume  by  the  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  American  Association  for  the 
United  Nations  gives  a  readable,  accurate, 
and  up-to-date  account  of  the  more  im- 
portant developments  In  the   work   of  the 
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U.N.  from  its  beginning  to  1960.    Paper  cover 
edition,  50  cents. 

Two  of  the  indispensable  sources  of  in- 
formation about  the  United  Nations  are  the 
periodical  United  Nations  Review  and  the 
volume  entitled  "Everyman's  United  Na- 
tions," sixth  edition,  1959,  published  by  the 
Office  of  Public  Information  of  the  U.N. 

APPENDI.X 

List  of  national  organizations  which  sent 
consultants  to  the  San  Francisco  Conference. 
The  Secretary  of  State  announced  on  April 
10,  1945,  that  the  following  organizations  had 
been  invited  to  send  representatives  to  serve 
as  consultants  to  the  American  delegation 
at  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Organization: 

American  section  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

National  Association  of  Manufactvu-ers. 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council. 
American  Bar  Association. 
National  Lawyers  Guild. 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organization. 
Railway  Labor  Executives  Association. 
American  Legion. 
American  Veterans  Committee. 
Disabled  American  Veterans  of  the  World 
War. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

American  Farm   Bureau   Federation. 
Farmers  Union. 

National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives. 
National  Grange. 

American  Association  of  University 
Women. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
National  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs,  Inc. 

National  League  of  Women  Voters. 
Women's    Action    Committee    for    Victory 
and  Lasting  Peace. 

American  Jewish  Conference. 
American  Jewish  Committee. 
Catholic     Association     for     International 
Peace. 

Church  Peace  Union. 

Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
In  America. 

National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 
American  Association  for  the  United  Na- 
tions  (Commission  To  Study  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Peace). 

Americans  United  for  World  Organization, 
Inc. 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace. 

Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Foreign  Policy  Association. 
National  Peace  Conference. 
Kiwanis  International. 
Lions  International. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

National  Exchange  Club. 
Rotary  International. 
American  Council  on  Education. 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 
National  Education  Association. 
"An  effort  has  been  made  •   •   *  to  select 
organizations  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  con- 
stitute a  fair  cross  section  of  citizen  groups." 
(List  taken  from  12  U.S.  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  April  15,  1945.  pp.  671-672.) 


IS  THERE  A  REPUBLICAN  FUTURE? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  an  able 
member  of  my  staff,  my  legislative  as- 
sistant, Mr.  Stephen  Horn,  prepared  an 
address,  which  he  delivered  on  November 
20.  1964.  at  Princeton,  N.J..  before  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Association  of  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Public  and 
International  Affairs.    The  address  dealt 


with  the  rather  vital  subject  "Is  There  a 
Republican  Future?" 

He  answered  the  question  in  the  af- 
firmative. 

I  believe  his  comments  deserve  study 
by  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  text  of  the  address  be  in- 
corporated in  the  Record  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  There  a  Republican  Future? 
(Address  by  Stephen  Horn,  legislative  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  be- 
fore the  Woodrow  Wilson  Association  of 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Public  and 
International  Affairs,  November  20,  1964, 
Princeton,  N.J.) 

I 
The  year  1964  has  been  an  interesting  year 
for  Republicans  and  for  the  Nation.  If  we 
were  Chinese — and  there  has  been  some  allu- 
sion to  Mao's  tactics  and  even  policies  being 
advocated  in  the  campaign  recently  con- 
cluded— if  we  were  Chinese,  we  might  call 
it  the  year  of  the  political  paradox.  Per- 
haps that  will  be  what  historians  call  it,  but 
probably  many  of  us  who  followed  the  com- 
paign  and  hoped  for  enlightenment  by  either 
candidate  will  also  remember  it  as  the  year 
of  the  bore.  As  a  Republican,  I  hope  we  can 
look  on  it  as  the  last  of  its  kind  to  confront 
our  party. 

There  were  many  paradoxes,  but  10  come 
readily  to  mind: 

(1)  the  conservative  candidate  won  even 
though  he  was  not  nominated  by  what  some 
have  called  the  presumedly  conservative  po- 
litical party.  The  radical  candidate  was 
repudiated. 

(2)  there  has  been  more  active  infighting 
in  the  2  weeks  following  the  national  elec- 
tion and  pious  statements  on  the  need  for 
leadership  by  certain  Republican  politicians 
than  there  were  in  the  crucial  2  months 
prior  to  the  San  Francisco  Republican  Con- 
vention, especially  by  some  from  whom  we 
waited  in  vain  to  hear  during  the  California 
Republican  primary. 

Said  Mr.  Nixon:  "anyone  who  sits  on  the 
sidelines  in  a  struggle  cannot  assume  a  role 
of  national  leadership  in  the  party." 

A  few  days  later,  although  correctly  In- 
terpreting the  election  as  "a  rejection  of  re- 
action, a  rejection  of  racism,  a  rejection  of 
extremism,"  Mr.  Nixon  went  on  to  inform  all 
Republicans  who  might  be  interested  that  in 
his  judgment  Senators  Case,  Javits,  and 
Kuchel,  Governor  Rockefeller,  and  his  former 
running  mate  Ambassador  Lodge  were  too 
"ultraliberal"  to  aid  in  rebuilding  the  Re- 
publican Party.  He  failed  to  mention  that 
these  were  the  men  who  almost  alone  had 
borne  the  burdens  in  the  fight  to  save  the 
Republican  Party  from  reaction,  racism,  and 
extremism. 

But  then  some  were  heard  from  who  were 
also  visible  prior  to  San  Francisco.  Said 
Congressman  Derwinski  (one  of  Mr.  Gold- 
water's  stanchest  supporters) :  "The  party 
can't  go  to  the  liberals.  How  could  they 
possibly  ask  for  conservative  support  after 
the  example  they  set?  If  people  like  John 
Lindsay  and  George  Romney  are  supposed  to 
be  the  white  hopes,  the  Republican  Party 
may  as  well  disband." 

Said  Denison  Kitchel,  the  Goldwater  cam- 
paign director:  "We  may  have  to  wait  4 
years,  but  we're  going  to  get  this  Govern- 
ment back  where  it  belongs." 

(3)  The  pamphleteers  who  painted  with  a 
broad  and  usually  inaccurate  brush  decades 
of  recent  history  failed  to  discern  the  very 
obvious  fact  of  November  3:  there  are  no  10 
million  "conservatives"  who  have  not  voted 
In  the  past  for  want  of  a  "choice,  not  an 
echo." 


Said  Phyllis  Schlafly,  those  conservatives 
did  come  out  and  vote  but  they  were  over- 
come by  another  factor.  "The  Democrats 
got  a  large  number  of  people  out  who  never 
voted  before.  They  got  them  out  on  the 
social  security  issue  and  on  the  issue  of  war 
and  peace."  She  thinks  these  issues  were 
big  lies  and  notes,  perceptively,  I  think,  that 
"If  the  choice  turns  out  to  be  between  war 
and  peace,  people  will  go  for  peace."  She 
concluded  that:  "I  think  it's  pretty  wonder- 
ful that  26  million  Americans  support  Barry 
Goldwater  and  his  principles." 

Former  Senator  Knowland  noted  that  this 
was  a  higher  vote  than  any  presidential  can- 
didate had  received  from  George  Washington 
through  the  election  of  Harry  Truman  in 
1948 — a  rationalization  which  no  doubt  will 
be  of  interest  to  historical  statisticians. 

The  fallacy  here  is  that  the  26  million 
included  a  lot  who  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Goldwater's  policies  but  supported  him  be- 
cause of  party  loyalty.  But  more  impor- 
tant. It  should  be  remembered  that  42  mil- 
lion votes  is  a  lot  more. 

As  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  correctly 
editorialized:  "Before  crowing  over  26  mil- 
lion votes.  Senator  Goldwater  and  his  apolo- 
gists might  well  consult  the  results  of  the 
1960  presidential  election.  Then,  with  the 
total  vote  virtually  identical  to  this  year's, 
the  Republican  candidate,  unburdened  by 
Goldwater's  kind  of  conservatism,  polled 
n,ore  than  34  million  votes.  It  is  fair  to 
suggest  that  Goldwaterism  cost  the  Repub- 
lican Party  more  than  8  million  votes." 

As  with  "right  to  work"  in  1958,  if  "Gold- 
waterism" aroused  any  voters,  who  had  been 
sleeping  on  election  days  and  not  been  going 
to  the  polls,  they  probably  voted  Democratic. 
As  one  California  Republican  Congressman 
noted:  "You  made  the  choice,  now  listen  to 
that  echo." 

One  awaits  the  word  from  that  glossy  pon- 
tiflcator.  National  Review,  which  noted  prior 
to  the  election:  "This  Tuesday  conservatives 
throughout  America  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity which  they  have  not  had  for  a  genera- 
tion, to  state  their  allegiance  in  a  meaning- 
ful way.  When  they  are  through,  their  critics 
may  indeed  feel  that  they  have  emerged  not 
from  a  taffy  pull,  but  from  a  wrestling 
match.  Already  they  are  traumatized  by  the 
nature  of  the  beast  they  have  had  to  con- 
front. They  are  not  likely  to  emerge  from 
the  ring  unchanged." 

(4)  But  the  great  paradox  of  the  election 
was  the  overthrowing  of  an  assumption  that 
when  the  political  ax  falls  on  either  party 
it  u.sually  falls  primarily  on  those  from  the 
marginal  districts  and  not  on  those  from 
the  so-called  "safe"  districts.  Thus,  so  the 
rule  goes,  if  there  are  survivors  they  are 
those  with  seniority,  who,  over  time,  become 
frequently  more  inflexible  regardless  of  their 
party  since  they  have  no  constant  demand 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  a  "main- 
stream" which  results  from  competitive  two- 
party  American  politics. 

It  is  unusual  for  Republican  Congressional 
candidates  to  run  ahead  of  the  national  tick- 
et; witness  the  1952  and  1956  Eisenhower 
and  the  1960  Nixon  elections.  In  this  elec- 
tion it  was  commonplace  for  not  only  the 
Republican  winners  but  also  the  Republican 
losers  to  run  ah':ad  of  the  national  ticket. 
Truly,  with  a  handful  of  notable  exceptions 
such  as  Keating  in  New  York  and  Schweneel 
in  Iowa,  it  was  the  moderate  incumbent  who 
survived. 

Thus,  John  Lindsay,  an  articulate  oro- 
gressive.  in  a  2-to-l  Democratic  district  in 
New  York  secured  71  perce -t  of  the  3-rarty 
vote  (yes,  Virginia,  there  "'•e  Con'-p/vatives, 
all  5  percent  of  them).  In  the  1960  Presi- 
dential rlpction,  Lindsny  received  56.1  per- 
cent of  the  vote.  Th's  year  he  even  ran 
ahead  of  President  Johnson. 

Across  the  Nation,  in  California,  in  a  60- 
percent  Democratic  district,  John  Baldwin, 
an    outstanding    Republican    Congressman, 
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HesDlte  being  the  victim  of  a  particularly 
dirty  campaign,  won  by  the  largest  margin 
of  his  career;  almost  65  percent.  In  1960, 
he  had  received  57.9  percent  of  the  vote. 

But  to  show  I'm  not  reasoning  by  excep- 
tion  let's  look  at  this  another  way. 

Twenty-three  incumbent  Congressmen 
signed  up  to  help  Goldwater  defeat  Rocke- 
feller in  California.  All  ran  for  reelection. 
Seven  of  the  twenty-three  were  defeated. 
only  three  of  the  seven  were  in  marginal 
districts  (less  than  55  percent  of  the  vote 
in  1962) .  These  individuals  had  actively  op- 
posed the  last  Republican  administration 
substantially  more  on  roUcall  votes  (15.5  per- 
cent) more  than  the  average  Republican 
Congressman. 

Sixty-two  incumbent  Congressmen  signed 
the  Goldwater  endorsement  ad  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on  July  7. 
1964.  Of  the  62,  5  did  not  run  for  reelection. 
Three  of  those  five  seats  are  now  held  by 
Democrats.  Of  the  57  who  did  run,  20  or 
over  one-third  were  defeated.  A  few  others 
who  won  will  probably  think  twice  next  time 
before  committing  themselves:  Ralph  Har- 
vey, of  Indiana,  with  50.4  percent;  Joel  T. 
Broyhill,  of  Virginia,  with  50.3  percent;  and 
Carleton  J.  King,  of  New  York,  with  50.03 
percent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  to  Sup- 
port Moderate  Republicans,  chaired  by 
Charles  P.  Taft,  endorsed  32  incumbent 
House  Members.    Only  four  were  defeated. 

(5)  The  master  craftsmen  of  nominating 
convention  politics  proved  to  be  perhaps  the 
most  unskilled  practitioners  of  general  elec- 
tion politics  in  our  modern  history.  They 
failed  to  understand  that  one  wins  in  Amer- 
ica bv  putting  together  a  majority  which 
includes  often  diverse  groups  and  individuals 
of  varying  beliefs  and  feelings.  With  self- 
righteous  zeal  they  rejected  moderate  sup- 
port. 

•Accommodation"  is  proudly  not  in  the 
rightwing  lexicon — for  they  truly  would 
rather  be  right  than  President.  They  see  the 
world  in  blacks  and  whites.  They  see  Ameri- 
can politics  in  apparently  a  similar  light 
sometimes  with  the  emphasis  seemingly  only 
on  the  whites.  One  has  difficulty  determin- 
ing whether  in  their  perspective  it  is  worse 
to  be  a  "me-tooer"  or  a  Communist  for  to  the 
true  believer  they  are  one  and  the  same. 

(6)  The  Republican  Party  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity after  almost  a  century  has  finally 
broken  into  the  one-party  Democratic  South 
of  largely  unequal  opportunity  at  t'he  con- 
gressional level  only  on  the  wrong  and  most 
transitory  grounds  while  once  Republican 
States,  such  as  Vermont  and  Iowa,  were 
largely  inundated  by  the  Democrats  on  a 
much  sounder  basis. 

Thus,  the  Southern  States  (except  for 
Mississippi)  which  had  still  voted  4  years 
ago  for  the  Democratic  candidate  who  had 
telephoned  Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King,  In  1964 
split  among  a  southerner  who  had  largely 
opposed  civil  rights  legislation  until  he  be- 
came President  and  a  southwesterner  who 
while  avoiding  mention  of  it  would  leave 
racial  relations  basically  to  jurisdiction  of 
the  States. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  6  million  Negroes 
who  voted  this  year — and  whose  forebears 
until  the  thirties  were  wedded  to  the  party 
of  Lincoln — gave  at  least  90  percent  of  their 
votes  to  President  Johnson.  Certainly  Negro 
support  of  President  Johnson  was  decisive  in 
his  carrying  Florida.  North  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee.  Their  effect  was  also  felt  in  other 
contests,  as  in  the  reelection  of  Congressman 
Charles  L.  Weltner,  the  Atlanta  Democrat 
who  voted  for  the  final  passage  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act.  No  doubt  Negro  feelings 
toward  the  top  of  the  ticket  had  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  failure  to  elect  such  a  distin- 
guished Republican,  and  supporter  of  civil 
rights,  as  Robert  A.  Taft,  Jr.,  candidate  for 
the  Senate  in  Ohio. 

When  it  was  progressive  Republican  lead- 
ership in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives who  vigorously  pressed  a  con- 
stantly stalling  Kennedy  administration  for 
two  and  a  half  years  to  introduce  civil  rights 
legislation  and  Republican  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  who  provided  a  greater 
proportion  of  their  party's  vote,  than  did  the 
Democrats,  for  this  long  overdue  and  needed 
legislation,  such  a  loss  is  particularly  tragic. 
Given  the  attitudes  of  and  representations 
made  by  the  national  ticket,  such  a  loss  is 
completely  understandable.  They  could  do 
no  other. 

(7)  Supposedly  Republican  suburbia  went 
for  the  Democratic  candidate.  President 
Johnson  ran  as  much  as  20  percent  better 
than  President  Kennedy  did  in  the  suburbs. 

Congressional  Quarterly  estimates  that  50 
congressional  seats  are  predominantly  subur- 
ban in  character.  Before  November  3,  31 
were  Republican  and  19  were  Democratic. 
After  November  3,  26  were  Republican  and 
24  were  Democratic.  President  Johnson,  of 
course,  carried  the  suburbs  in  all  areas  but 
the  South  and  even  there  he  carried  the 
suburbs  in  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
and  Virginia. 

(8)  The  temporary  Republican  candidate 
gave  hope  to  those  who  seek  to  eliminate 
the  income  tax  by  advocating  a  cut  in  Gov- 
ernment spending  while  berating  the  present 
administration  for  not  spending  more  on  the 
Air  Force  and  our  national  defense.  The 
paradoxes  to  be  developed  In  terms  of  the 
Republican  candidate's  stands  on  the  issues 
compared  to  the  actual  voting  record  of  Re- 
publicans In  Congress  are  endless.  Suffice 
It  to  say  that  on  the  25  Issues  endorsed  In 
the  Republican  platform  of  1960  which  came 
before  the  Senate  for  a  vote,  Mr.  Goldwater 
opposed  the  platform  on  all  25  occasions  and 
Senator  Kuchel,  the  assistant  Republican 
leader,  supported  the  platform  on  all  25  oc- 
casions. A  majority  of  Republican  Senators 
supported  the  platform  on  23  of  the  25  oc- 
casions. 

(9)  "Farley's  law,"  In  eclipse  since  1948 
and  which  appeared  amended  by  the  Re- 
publican primaries — as  voters  apparently 
changed  their  minds  while  entering  the 
voting  booths  from  New  Hampshire  through 
California — gained  a  new  lease  on  life  as  little 
change  In  public  opinion  occurred  between 
the  conventions  and  the  election. 

(10)  Finally,  from  the  architects  of  dis- 
vmlty  we  have  heard  much  of  the  merits  of 
party  unity — provided,  of  course,  that  it  is 
on  their  terms  alone. 

Thus,  Republican  candidates  who  wisely 
saw  the  debacle  in  the  making  and  sought 
to  steer  clear  of  the  national  ticket  and  thus 
with  varying  degrees  of  success  attempt  to 
avoid  self-inflicted  political  suicide  are  now 
labeled  "so-called"  Republicans.  Scott  in 
Pennsylvania.  Romney  in  Michigan,  and  to 
a  lesser  degree,  Fong  in  Hawaii  and  Murphy 
in  California,  were  successful  practitioners  of 
this  oldest  example  of  preventive  political 
medicine.  I  Imagine  the  less  successful  prac- 
titioners such  as  Keating,  in  New  York,  Beall 
in  Maryland,  Taft  in  Ohio,  and  Percy  in  Illi- 
nois must  view  with  awe  and  wonderment 
Senator  Goldwater's  morning-after  state- 
ment. "I  think  if  some  Governors  and  Sen- 
ators and  some  Congressmen  had  more  ac- 
tively supported  the  ticket  they  wovQd  have 
been  better  off." 

Forgotten  by  the  architects  of  defeat  is  that 
their  most  ardent  supporters  harassed  the 
Republican  Party  in  such  States  as  New  York 
where  the  so-called  conservative  party  plies 
its  trade. 

Forgotten  by  the  architects  of  defeat  is 
that  in  Virginia  where  a  gallant  Republican, 
Richard  A.  May,  waged  the  first  campaign 
against  Harry  P.  Byrd  in  18  years  the  "Vir- 
ginia Republicans  for  Byrd"  was  headed  by 
Admiral  Lewis  L.  Strauss  and  the  other 
ardent  Goldwater  leaders.  No  public  en- 
dorsement was  given  Mr.  May  by  the  national 
ticket. 


This  week,  Mr.  Goldwater,  as  the  tempo- 
rary sage  of  Montego  Bay,  described  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller,  Governor  Romney,  Senator 
Scott,  and  Senator  Kuchel  as  "so-called 
Republicans." 

This  is  certainly  no  new  position  based  on 
any  incident  in  the  last  campaign  since  on 
page  113  of  the  book,  "Barry  Goldwater,"  by 
Rob  Wood  and  Dean  Smith,  Mr.  Goldwater  is 
quoted  as  saying  over  4  years  ago  that 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  of  New  York  and 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel  of  California  "were  hypo- 
crites and  don't  belong  In  the  Republican 
Party." 

So  much — perhaps  too  much — for  some  of 
the  paradoxes;  now  what  is  the  problem? 

n 
The  problem  is  that  the  Goldwater  clique 
has  completely  misunderstood  American  poll- 
tics.  They  have  sought  to  structure  an 
ideological  program — largely  a  negative  pro- 
gram— onto  a  political  party  which,  like  its 
counterpart,  has  succeeded  by  being  prag- 
matic and  positive — or  realistic — since  the 
Founding  Fathers  Idea  of  a  unity  of  the  able 
and  select  broke  down  into  factions  and  then 
evolved  into  viable,  competitive  political 
parties.  The  history — and  perhaps  the  suc- 
cess of  American  politics — has  been  marked 
with  flexibility  of  means  within  certain  broad 
goals.  Each  party  has  sought  to  attract  to 
Itself  a  majority  of  the  people  In  order  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  right  to  govern.  Each 
party  wanted  to  win — desire  for  power,  put- 
ting ideals  into  action,  call  it  what  you  will, 
the  men  who  guided  our  parties  preferred  to 
be  "in"  rather  than  "out."  They  had  no 
desire  to  become  a  perennial  minority  debat- 
ing society  by  digging  in  their  feet  and  resist- 
ing the  changes  wrought  by  their  more  for- 
tunate opponents.  Republican  dominance 
after  the  Civil  War  was  broken  by  Cleveland 
just  as  Democratic  dominance  after  the  great 
depression  was  ended  by  Eisenhower. 

While  new  vistas  of  natural  resource  de- 
velopment were  opened  up  with  the  Reclama- 
tion Act  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  it  was  under 
a  Democratic  administration  that  the  dream 
of  a  progressive  Republican  Senator,  George 
Norris,  for  a  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
reached  fruition. 

While  social  security  was  enacted  under 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  Its  first  great  expansion 
came,  in  1954,  under  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  when  bene- 
fits were  given  the  biggest  increase  in  history 
and  10  million  more  workers  were  covered. 
And  so  it  goes. 

Each  party  has,  on  the  whole,  tried  to  prac- 
tice the  essence  of  politics — accommodation 
of  conflicting  Interests  In  order  to  serve  a 
higher  interest — the  national  Interest. 
When  accommodation  failed  in  the  Nation, 
the  result  was  the  Civil  War  just  as  when 
accommodation  failed  within  the  Republican 
Party,  the  result  was  the  debacle  of  November 
3d.  Now  is  the  time  for  humane  reconstruc- 
tion, with  appropriate  education,  so  that 
such  an  event  can  never  again  occur. 

For  our  parties  have  not  evolved  merely 
to  gain  boodle,  since,  in  this  era  of  the  civil 
service  and  the  general  feeling  that  ambas- 
sadors should  at  least  know  the  language  of 
the  country  to  which  they  are  assigned,  there 
is  little  boodle  to  pass  out. 

The  evolution  of  two  competitive  political 
parties  has  resulted  in  vigor  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  freely  arrived  consensus  and  thus  the 
preservation  of  liberty,  in  the  long  run,  in 
our  land.  Where  competition  has  not 
existed,  such  as  In  the  South,  the  progress  of 
all  the  people  has  long  been  delayed.  High- 
handedness In  the  alleged  pursuit  of  the  pub- 
lic duty  should  always  be  a  vice  whether  It 
takes  the  form  of  removing  Americans  of 
Japanese  ancestry  from  the  west  coast,  at- 
tempting to  draft  railroad  workers  during  a 
labor  dispute,  or  merely  having  Federal 
agents  knock  on  the  door  of  newsmen  in  the 
early  hoxirs  of  the  morning  following  a  rise 
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In  "steel  prices.  A  Republican  mayor  of 
Tacoma.  Wash.,  Harry  Cain,  later  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator, was  the  only  public  official  to  speak  out 
against  the  unconstitutional  removal  of  our 
fellow  Americans,  of  Japanese  origin,  from 
the  Pacific  coast,  just  as  a  Republican  Sen- 
ator. Robert  A.  Taft,  alone  blocked  the  House- 
approved  proposal  of  President  Truman  to 
draft  striking  railway  workers. 

The  most  valuable  attribute  of  a  moderate 
is  his  greatest  burden:  He  is  a  moderate.  Yet 
he  would  have  it  no  other  way.  He  does  not 
believe  that  he  has  discovered  infinite  truth 
and  has  arrived  at  infinite  wisdom.  He 
seeks  rather  to  prevent  infinite  error. 

Thus    In   seeking   to   counteract    the    ex- 
tremists and  negativists  in  his  midst,  he  con- 
fronts the  dilemma  of  how  to  carry  out  what 
m\;ist  be  accomplished   if  he  is  to  survive, 
and  his  party  is  to  survive,  without  adopt- 
ing the  very  tactics  and  attitudes  of  those 
whose  actions  he  most  deplores.     One  does 
not    have    to    look    too    far    in    either    Mr. 
Welch's  "Politician"  or  "Blue  Book"  to  real- 
ize that  Mr.  Welch  in  his  zeal  to  eliminate 
the  Communist  Party,  the  extremists  of  the 
left,  has  consciously  patterned  his  extremists 
of  the  right  after  them  in  organization,  in 
propaganda,  and  often  in  the  end  result  of 
the  basic  policies  he  advocates  which  would 
weaken  America:  get  out  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, eliminate  the  ir.come  tax,  and  with- 
draw from  NATO.    He  disapproves  of  repre- 
sentative   democracy.     He,    by    his    actions, 
would    foment    distrust   of    the    responsible 
leadership    of    both    great    political    parties. 
Extremists  have  always  profited,  hopefully, 
only  temporarily  in  the  long  stretch  of  his- 
tory, by  this  dilemma.    Thus  Kerensky,  who 
fervently  believed  in  democratic  values,  on 
reflection  as  to  whether  he  would  have  in- 
carcerated or  executed  Lenin  if  he  had  it  to 
do  over  again,  could   give  no  other  answer 
but  that  he  would  let  him  go  free. 

While  no  political  party  will  ever  be  able, 
in  a  free  society  to  eliminate  an  extremist 
cancer  from  its  midst,  it  can  take  the  initia- 
tive and  educate  the  remaining  party  mem- 
bers so  that  the  extremists  are  politically 
isolated  by  an  aroused  membership — a  mem- 
bership that  cares — and  thus  frustrated  in 
their  efforts  to  control  the  party  apparatus. 
This  political  preventive  medicine  must  be 
the  first  order  of  business  for  the  Republican 
Party  if  it  is  to  provide  the  vigorous  two- 
party  competition  which  it  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  provide  in  our  land. 

The  extremist  to  be  successful  depends  on 
apathy.  If  he  thinks  about  his  position  in  a 
rational  way,  he  knows  that  his  zealousness 
is  the  secret  of  his  success.  He  has  a  mis- 
sion, a  clearcut  goal,  and  unlimited  heathen 
to  convert  to  his  "true"  beliefs. 

My  own  State  cf  California  seemingly  has 
more  than  its  share  of  extremists.  Whether 
they  be  bearded  or  clean  shaven,  "I'd  rather 
be  Red  than  dead"  or  "Id  rather  be  dead 
than  Red,"  we  have  them.  This  is  not  a 
recent  phenomena.  Long  ago  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  wrjiy  observed  that  when  they  turned 
the  United  States  on  end  everything  loose 
fell  into  southern  California.  As  a  Califor- 
nian,  I,  of  course,  deny  that  we  have  more 
than  any  other  State — they  are  just  more 
visible  in  the  sunshine. 

Both  political  parties  in  my  State  have 
them.  It  is  just  that  the  extremists  are  cur- 
rently at  work  primarily  on  the  Republican 
Party.  Thus,  as  Republicans,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  same  problem  which  con- 
fronted the  Democratic  Party  in  the  decade  of 
the  1940's  when  the  Communists  attempted, 
with  varying  degrees  of  success,  to  infiltrate 
their  local  units.  The  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  arose  as  a  response  to  this  in- 
filtration with  a  desire  by  its  founders  to 
create  a  "liberal."  but  non-Communist  po- 
litical organization.  Labor  unions  in  the 
1930's  and  1940"s  early  and  successfully  led 
the  fight  against  extremist  subversion  from 
the  left. 
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In  my  judgment,  part  of  the  reason  for  this 
new  extremism  of  the  right  results  from  not 
merely  the  nature  of  our  mobile  and  burgeon- 
ing society  where  social  and  economic  in- 
stability exists,  but  also  from  the  nature  of 
communication  within  that  society. 

What  is  the  source  of  information  most 
of  our  fellow  citizens  have  for  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world  about  them?  Newspapers, 
television,  radio,  books,  friends:  all  play  a 
part.  Yet,  how  many  read  books  and  how 
many  have  really  informed  friends  who  can 
deal  with  the  complexities  of  the  Congo  one 
day,  South  Vietnam  the  next,  Panama  the 
next,  Cyprus  the  next  or  maybe  all  of  them 
at  once?  Thus,  our  information,  if  any, 
comes  primarily  from  the  mass  media:  the 
daily  or  hourly  written  and  spoken  word. 

But,  what  is  news?  News  is  conflict. 
News  is  not  that  men  are  good,  it  is  when 
men  are  bad.  News  is  not  that  our  Nation 
has  kept  a  government  from  going  Com- 
munist, that  we  are  shoring  up  the  economies 
of  many  free  world  countries  such  as  India 
and  Brazil  so  that  they  can  put  their  own 
house  in  order  and  offer  hope  and  oppor- 
tunity to  their  people.  News  is  that  the 
West,  the  free  world,  whatever  you  would 
call  it,  is  losing,  is  giving  way.  An  embassy 
IS  stoned  here,  a  flag  is  hauled  down  there, 
an  American  is  held  for  ransom  in  one  part 
of  the  world  for  what  is  happening  in 
another  part  of  the  world.  Somebody  is  on 
the  march,  it  is  so  easy  to  infer.  It  isn't 
us— so  it  must  be  the  international  Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

The  broad  outline  comes  in  the  1  minute 
hourly  newscast:  perhaps  there  will  be  an 
"m  depth"  report  of  3  minutes  on  the 
evening  television  show.  Who  fills  the 
vacuum?  Who  interprets  and  tries  to  put 
sense  in  the  news?  Why,  xMr.  Welch  and 
"American  Opinion,"  Mr.  Smoot  and  his 
"Report,"  Mr.  Manion  and  his  "Forum."  the 
Courtneys  and  their  "Independent  Ameri- 
can." and  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith  and  his 
"Cross  and  the  Flag"— to  name  but  a  few.  If 
you  prefer  a  longer  version  you  can  turn  to 
Phyllis  Schlafly  and  her  "A  Choice.  Not  an 
Echo"  or  John  Stormer  and  his  "None  Dare 
Call  It  Treason." 

W'hatever  you  turn  to,  vou  will  find  it  pro- 
vocative and  readable.  There  will  be  more 
villains  than  appear  in  a  month  of  watch- 
ing "The  Lone  Ranger"— besides  the  inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy  which  is  of- 
ten relegated  in  importance  to  the  internal 
Communist  conspiracy,  you  will  find  king- 
makers and  "Me-Too  Republicans,"  the  east- 
ern establishment  and  the  sensation-seek- 
ing columnists  and  you  won't  find  a  very 
careful  line  drawn  between  any  of  these 
groups.  If  room  is  left  over,  the  ax  might 
also  fall  on  the  Texan  or  just  "That  Man"  be 
he  Franklin  Roosevelt,  Harrv  Truman. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  John  F.  Kennedy,  or 
Hubert  Humphrey.  If  a  line  is  drawn  it 
usually  attempts  to  link  all  of  these  people 
directly  with  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions  and,  of  course,  in  the  extremists'  weird 
world,  that  leads  to  Nelson  Rockefeller. 

The  result  is  an  "infected"  core  group 
which  then  spreads  the  dogma  to  those 
around  them  and  thus  fills  the  "information 
gap." 

That  people  who  are  well  educated,  in  the 
formal  sense,  can  follow  the  tenets  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  whose  self-appointed 
leader  openly  believes  that  the  last  Repub- 
lican President  was  "a  dedicated,  conscious 
agent  of  the  Communist  conspiracy"  and 
that  only  "treason"  can  describe  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower's  actions  is  something  that  Is 
beyond  belief.  It  is  beyond  belief  until  you 
confront  them  in  the  precincts  and  see  the 
gleam  in  their  eyes,  the  fear  in  their  faces, 
and  often,  sadly,  the  hate  In  their  hearts. 
Then  it  becomes  very  real. 

It  is  unbelievable  to  me  that  such  people 
can  follow  such  abstird  statements  as  that 
of  Mr.  Welch  who  said  on  October  24,  1963: 


"I  described  John  Foster  Dulles  as  a  Com 
munist.  I  say  he  was  a  Communist  ivn" 
willing  to  state  so  here  that  in  my  ODlnlnn 
he  was  always  a  Communist  from  the  dat» 
that  he  was  working  for  Edward  ManriPi 
House  in  1919  as  one  of  House's  bright  vouria 
men."  J""ug 

But  they  do  believe  such  absurditip. 
They  also  believe  those  of  the  "tongue  in 
cheek"  variety.  One  such  appeared  in  thp 
July-August  1963  issue  of  "American  Ooin 
ion."  the  official  publication  of  the  John 
Birch  Society.  This  is  the  "explanation"  bv 
which  they  sought  to  explain  why  General 
de  Gaulle,  Mao,  Khrushchev,  Castro,  and  two 
African  rulers  were  grouped  around  a  red 
star  on  their  cover:  "You  see,  a  Communist 
must,  axiomatically,  carry  a  card,  or  be  a 
friend  of  Senator  Kuchel's,  or  some  other 
giveaway  like  that.  Why,  we  challenge  you 
"extremists"  everywhere  to  produce  a  single 
photocopy  of  the  party  card  of  even  one  or 
these  noble  gentlemen.  There,  vou  see.  All 
you  can  offer  is  circumstantial  evidence 
Perhaps  these  men  are  Just  dupes,  or  opoor-^ 
tunists,  or  fools.  True,  they  may  be  a  little 
socialistic;  but  so  is  President  Kennedy 
The  real  danger  to  this  country  is  froni 
people  like,  er,  like  us.  •   •   *" 

What  a  wonderful  way  to  play  the  game 
of  conspiracy?     Soon,  someone  might  ask,  if 
I  were  a  Communist  and  wanted  to  under- 
mine the  United  States  bv  casting  doubt  on 
the  responsible  leaders  of  the  United  States 
would  not  I  form  a  group  and  name  it  the 
John  Birch  Society?    It  Is  a  dangerous  game. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  some  to  recall 
the  words  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  who 
has  frequently  and  correctly  warned  asainst 
self-appointed   vigilantism:    "Unfortunately, 
there  are  those  who  make  the  very  mistake 
the    Communists    are    so    careful    to    avoid. 
These  individuals  concentrate  on  the  nega- 
tive rather  than  on  the  positive.     They  are 
merely    against   communism   without   being 
for  any  positive  measures  to  eliminate  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  frictions  which 
the  Communists  are  so  adroit  at  exploiting. 
"Those  persons  would  do  well  to  recall  a 
recent  lesson  from  history.    Both  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  were  against  communism.     How- 
ever,   it    was   by   what   they   stood   for,  not 
against,  that  history  has  judged  them." 

The  fact  remains  that,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
for  good  reasons  or  bad.  some  Americans 
are  frustrated  by  the  society  in  which  they 
find  themselves  and  the  events  which  take 
place  in  the  world  about  them.  Sometimes 
their  concern  is  valid.  Other  times  it  is  not. 
But  it  does  no  good  to  try  to  preserve  free- 
dom in  our  land  and  abroad  if  in  the  process 
we  turn  ourselves  into  the  totalitarian 
mentality  we  deplore. 

Ill 


What  is  the  solution? 

Most  of  us  who  have  devoted  our  lives  to 
politics  at  the  national  and  State  levels  or 
who  have  studied  it  in  an  institution  such 
as  Princeton  sometimes  forget  that  we  too 
often  talk  only  to  people  like  ourselves  and 
that  the  average  voter  does  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  the  same  level  of 
political  Information  which  we  have.  Some- 
times he  does  not  care,  but  even  If  he  does 
care,  he  is  occupied  with  a  different  type 
of  work  and  other  responsibilities  which 
may  prevent  him  from  developing  his  in- 
terest to  the  extent  he  would  like  to. 

Thus,  the  question  for  those  who  want  to 
recreate  a  forward-looking  and  vigorous  Re- 
publican Party  Is  what  do  we  do  to  raise  the 
level  of  political  Information,  understand- 
ing, and  sophistication  and  thus  fill  the 
vacuum  into  which  the  pamphleteers  of  the 
right  have  poured  their  conspiracy  theories 
of  history,  their  hates  and  their  all-too- 
simple  solutions? 

The  answer  is  twofold.  The  Republican 
Party  must  be  positive  on  the  Issues  which 
confront  our  Nation  at  home  and  abroad  and 
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It  must  develop  the  organizations  and  means 
to  communicate  these  beliefs  and  to  secure 
the  active  involvement  of  Republicans  who 
have  often  not  cared  until  it  was  too  late. 
I  believe  Issues  and  organization  are  inter- 
changeable. We  have  heard  too  much  In 
recent  years  about  something  being  wrong 
with  the  sales  technique.  When  the  prod- 
uct is  off  base,  all  the  sales  technique  in  the 
world  will  not  result  in  long-run  victory. 

But  let  us  first  consider  organization  and 
communication. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  a  continuing 
party  conference  to  provide  an  outlet  for 
the  views  of  the  rank  and  file  and  a  free  flow 
of  communication  and  Ideas  between  the 
Republican  electorate  and  the  Republican 
elected.  The  so-called  Percy  committee  of 
1959-60  and  the  Critical  Issues  Council 
headed  by  Dr.  Milton  S.  Eisenhower  In  1963- 
64  are  steps  in  this  direction.  This  can  be 
done  through  some  existing  Republican  or- 
ganizations or  through  the  establishment  of 
new  ones. 

Certainly,  regardless  of  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess in  reorienting  some  of  the  established 
party  organizations  there  is  a  crucial  need 
in  Washington  for  an  organization  which 
will  combine  the  efforts,  functions,  and 
spirit  of  such  groups  as  the  Committee  to 
Support  Moderate  Republicans,  the  Ripon 
Society,  the  National  Negro  Republican  As- 
sembly, and  similar  organizations  which 
have  worked  untiringly  in  the  struggle  to 
save  the  soul  of  the  Republican  Party. 

We  have  said  in  refeience  to  our  own  State 
that  the  rebuilding  of  the  Republican  Party 
must  begin  in  the  living  rooms  and  the  class- 
rooms of  California.  Concerned  Americans — 
Republicans,  Democrats,  and  Independents 
alike — should  gather  together  to  read  and  to 
discuss  the  books  and  statements  by  Sena- 
tors Case,  Javits,  and  Kuchel,  Governor 
Rockefeller.  Arthur  Larson,  and  yes.  Senator 
Goldwater,  as  well  as  others,  both  politicians 
and  nonpoliticians.  Then  let  each  ask  him- 
self what  the  problems  are  that  confront  him 
as  a  citizen  and  then  what  is  the  appro- 
priate solution  which  might  resolve  these 
problems.  High  school  and  Junior  college 
teachers  should  be  invited  to  party-spon- 
sored seminars  on  these  international,  na- 
tional, and  local  issues,  not  to  Indoctrinate 
them  but  to  inform  them  and  to  show  we  are 
interested  in  them. 

A  well-written  newsletter  which  sets  Na- 
tional and  State  problems  in  perspective 
with  the  emphasis  on  education  rather  than 
emotion  should  be  distributed  to  those  who 
have  indicated  an  interest  in  responsible  Re- 
publicanism. In  California,  for  example,  we 
have  the  names  of  at  least  200.000  individuals 
who,  in  our  telephone  survey  during  the  1964 
Republican  primary,  indicated  that  they  sup- 
ported Governor  Rockefeller.  These  names 
include  some  in  each  of  the  almost  33,000 
precincts  in  our  State.  Such  an  effort  could 
be  the  basis  for  an  organization  .which  would 
return  the  Republican  Party  to  the  path  of 
victory.  This  pattern  could  be  duplicated 
In  other  States. 

More  effort  has  to  be  made  to  bring  leading 
Republicans  at  the  National  and  State  levels 
into  local  commtmities  and  into  the  high 
school  and  junior  college  government  and 
history  classes  of  those  communities.  By 
1966,  2.8  million  young  Americans,  the  initial 
wave  of  the  "postwar  babies,"  will  reach  the 
voting  age  of  21  for  the  first  time.  Next 
year,  in  fact,  almost  1  million  more  young 
Americans  will  reach  age  18  than  have  this 
year.  The  average  yearly  increase  in  Amer- 
ica's teenage  labor  force  in  the  1960's  will  be 
almost  six  times  the  average  yearly  increase 
in  the  1950's.  These  young  people  offer  a 
great  challenge  and  opportunity  to  the  Re- 
publican Party  if  only  we  can  put  our  house 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  it.  They  are 
not  wedded  to  the  emotions  of  the  past. 
They  can  be  enlisted  In  a  reasoned  future. 


In  the  more  practical  "nuts  and  bolts" 
sense  (hopefully  we  will  sidetrack  the  former 
and  tighten  the  latter),  responsible  Repub- 
licans have  a  series  of  immediate  organiza- 
tional tasks  ahead  of  them.  Where  moderate 
leadership  exists  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  it  must  be  preserved  and 
expanded,  if  possible,  in  the  party  caucuses 
which  will  meet  on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  89th  Congress. 

At  the  national  level,  later  in  January, 
when  the  Republican  National  Committee 
meets  in  Washington,  it  Is  essential,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  future  of  our  party, 
that  the  present  leadership  be  removed  and 
a  forward-looking  chairman  and  staff 
selected  who  are  in  the  Republican  tradition. 
The  national  committee's  legitimacy  and  in- 
fluence on  the  1968  convention  makes  this 
imperative. 

Serious  consideration  should  also  be  given 
to  the  conduct  and  staffing  of  the  senatorial 
campaign  committee  and  the  House  congres- 
sional campaign  committee.  If  these  three 
units  are  to  be  merely  hollow  vacuums  which 
sin  by  silence  when  extremists  roam  the 
land  then  neither  the  Republican  Party  nor 
our  country  will  be  well  served. 

If  I  were  a  Republican  officeholder  who 
had  come  here  at  the  beginning  of  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  In  1953, 1  would  be  less 
than  happy  to  know  that  in  the  Senate  we 
have  gone  from  48  out  of  96  down  to  32  out 
of  100  and  In  the  House  from  a  slim  majority 
of  221  to  a  quarter  century  low  of  140.  I 
would  think  that  it  was  time  for  a  change. 
Indeed,  to  paraphrase  the  words  of  Brecht 
in  his  play  "Galileo":  Instead  of  divine 
patience,  I  would  think  it  was  time  to  Invoke 
divine  anger. 

All  tpo  often,  until  It  has  been  too  late. 
Republican  officeholders — with  the  exception 
of  Kuchel,  a  Rockefeller,  a  Case,  a  Cooper,  a 
Javits.  a  Keating,  a  Scott,  and  a  Milton 
Young  of  North  Dakota — have  let  a  handful 
of  voclferotis  extremists  who  inundate  them 
with  vehement  pen  force  them  to  sin  by 
silence  in  the  name  of  party  unity.  Some  of 
those  who  should  have  known  better  will  not 
be  in  the  89th  Congress.  Hopefully,  others 
who  by  narrow  margins  or  large  margins 
were  returned,  will  now  know  better. 

Besides  setting  a  new  tone  for  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  placement  of  these  three  party 
committees  in  the  proper  hands  can  go  far 
toward  assuring  that  in  the  congressional 
elections  of  1966,  more  Republicans  In  the 
grand  tradition  of  the  party  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  offer  themselves  for  the 
House  and  Senate  seats  then  being  contested. 
Of  the  Democrats  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  November  3,  60  were 
elected  with  less  than  55  percent  of  the  pop- 
ular vote.  In  such  marginal  districts.  In  the 
off  year  elections  of  1966  without  the  benefit 
of  Presidential  coattails  they  are  particularly 
vulnerable.  With  proper  work  at  the  na- 
tional and  local  level,  these  60  seats  provide 
a  great  opportunity  to  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion of  forward-looking  Republicans  in  the 
House. 

If  effective   organization   in   our   country 
does  exist,  it  exists  at  the  State  level  and 
thus  the  tasks  ahead  of  us  in  the  50  State 
parties    are    equally    challenging.      In    Cali- 
fornia, for  example,  there  are  several  Repub- 
lican statewide  volunteer  groups:   The  Re- 
publican Women,  the  Republican  Assembly, 
the   United  Republicans  of  California,   the 
Young  Republicans,  and  the  California  Col- 
lege Republicans.    There  are  still  others  such 
as  the  Republican  Alliance  and  Republican 
Associates  which  have  strong  chapters  cen- 
tered in  various  metropolitan  areas.     Other 
groups  are  in  the  process  of  being  launched. 
In  recent  years,  first  the  Young  Republi- 
cans and  then  the  Republican  Assembly  were 
taken  over  by  the  rightwing  with  the  active 
aid  of  paid  organizers   of  the   John   Birch 
Society.     In   1963,  when  we  held  off  these 
negativists  from  taking  over  the  Republican 


Assembly,  they  went  out  and  organized  the 
United  Republicans  of  California  (UROC). 
All  three  groups  endorse  candidates  for  state- 
wide office.  A  fourth  group,  the  Republican 
Women,  does  not  endorse  candidates.  A  fifth, 
the  California  College  Repubhcans,  was  or- 
ganized as  a  responsible  alternative  to  the 
extremist  take-over  of  the  Young  Repub- 
licans. 

Thtis,  the  first  task  Is  to  regain.  If  possible, 
control  of  several  of  these  statewide  organi- 
zations. For  example,  if  we  are  to  try  and 
take  back  the  Republican  Assembly,  we  must 
get  responsible  Republicans  Into  the  various 
local  units  by  December  31  in  order  that  the 
increased  membership  will  be  recognized  at 
the  annual  convention  In  March.  We  are 
now  engaged  in  that  task.  If  successful,  it 
will  mean  that  one  of  the  three  major  en- 
dorsing groups  will  at  last  be  able  to  pro- 
vide responsible  guidance  to  the  Republican 
voter  at  the  time  of  the  primary  election. 
If  we  are  unsuccessful — and  this  Is  possible 
with  the  continuance  of  almost  two  dozen 
full-time  Goldwater  headquarters  around 
the  State,  the  opportunity  to  create  "paper" 
chapters,  and  the  fact  that  our  opponents 
will  still  have  control  of  the  "rule"  book, 
then  we  will  have  to  consider  the  advis- 
ability of  creating  a  new  statewide  organi- 
zation. 

One  could,  at  length,  discuss  many  addi- 
tional organizational  approaches  which  must 
be  undertaken  If  we  are  to  attract  intellec- 
tuals, new  citizens,  new  voters,  Negroes, 
Mexican-Americans,  building  trades  workers, 
senior  citizens,  and  so  on,  but  a  framework 
in  responsible  hands  must  first  be  provided. 
If  Republicans  ever  again  deserve  to  merit 
the  faith  of  the  people,  we  must  enthusiasti- 
cally welcome  to  our  ranks  men  and  women, 
young  and  old,  of  all  faiths,  of  all  races,  from 
all  walks  of  life. 

Control  of  the  various  State  Republican 
parties  in  the  urban  Noith  and  West  is,  of 
course,  essential  if  the  Republican  conven- 
tion of  1968  is  not  to  repeat  the  tragedy  of 
1964.  Despite  the  dour  prognostications  of 
election  eve,  the  outlook  is  bright.  The 
guidance  and  direction  our  State  party  or- 
ganizations so  sorely  need  can  only  come 
from  the  Governor's  office.  The  Governor  can 
dally  work  with  Republican  leaders  and  by 
personal  effort  attract  new  people  to  the 
ranks  of  the  faithful.  In  1964,  Republican 
Governors  of  progressive  mold  were  elected 
or  continued  in  office  In  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Ida- 
ho, Washington,  and  Oregon.  In  the  elec- 
tions of  the  next  3  years  great  opportuni- 
ties exist  to  continue  Republican  domina- 
tion in  most  of  these  States  and  to  win  the 
Governors  chair  In  California,  Kentucky, 
Minnesota,  and  New  Jersey.  Depending  on 
the  personality  of  the  candidate  and  the  Is- 
sues raised.  Republicans  In  these  Industrial 
States  will  have  the  chance  to  re-reglster 
those  who  are  now  Democrats  or  Independ- 
ents and  to  work  toward  a  majority  registra- 
tion. 

No  one  now  knows  who  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  1968  will  be.  Should  it  be 
the  present  incumbent,  I  suspect  that  the 
supposedly  overwhelming  "mandate"  he  re- 
ceived on  November  3  would  readily  evapo- 
rate with  a  responsible  Republican  candi- 
date. 4  years  of  work,  and  4  years  In  which 
the  President  eventually  will  have  to  say  "no" 
to  either  Walter  Reuther  or  Henry  Ford  or 
both. 

But  the  question  still  remains.  Do  Republi- 
cans have  anything  to  offer?  Do  we  deserve 
to  win?  To  deserve  to  win.  Republicans  must 
cope  with  the  problems  that  confront  most 
Americans  and  fashion  appropriate  solutions 
for  them.  In  doing  this.  Republicans  need 
not  be  as  ebullient  as  Httbert  Humphrey 
whom  the  Wall  Street  Journal  once  described 
as  having  solutions  for  which  there  are  no 
problems. 
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Serious  problems  do  confront  our  Nation 
in  the  jungle  warf^?^  of  South  Vietnam,  in 
the  deteriorating  NATO  Alliance,  in  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  United  Nations,  and  in  deal- 
ing politically  and  economically  with  Com- 
munist China.  There  are  millions  of  fellow- 
human  beings  who  suffer  from  ill  health  and 
malnutrition.  As  difficult  as  these  problems 
are.  while  generally  continuing  the  biparti- 
san commitment  begim  under  a  Democratic 
President.  Harry  Truman,  and  a  Republi- 
can Congress,  and  continued  under  a  Re- 
publican President.  Dwight  Eisenhower,  and 
a  Democratic  Congress,  is  it  too  much  to  ex- 
pect to  put  some  of  the  finest  minds  in  the 
country  who  are  Republicans  to  work  on 
these  problems?  Perhaps,  as  in  science,  a 
"breakthrough"  is  in  order  by  leapfrogging 
ahead  of  the  inertia  of  ideas  and  practice 
which  often  builds  up  in  the  governmental 
mechanism. 

In  international  affairs  the  Republican 
Party  has  never  been  like  the  proverbial 
ostrich  with  its  head  in  the  sand  despite  the 
outcries  one  hears  from  a  few  negativists  in 
our  party,  who  would  repudiate  the  United 
Nations,  repudiate  mutual  security  and  re- 
pudiate our  various  defensive  alliances  such 
as  NATO.  This  small  handful  are  the  un- 
willing handmaidens  of  international  to- 
talitarianism. It  was  a  great  Republican, 
James  G.  Blaine,  who  as  Secretary  of  State 
conceived  of  the  Pan-American  Union.  It 
was  a  great  Republican.  William  McKinley, 
who  stated  clearly  that  America  had  a  re- 
sponsibility to  educate  backward  peoples  and 
to  help  bring  them  into  the  20th  century.  It 
was  a  great  Republican.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
who  used  the  office  of  the  Presidency  to  pro- 
mote peace  between  warring  nations  such  as 
Russia  and  Japan.  It  was  great  Republicans 
such  as  Wendell  Willkie.  Henry  L.  Stimson. 
and  Herbert  Hoover  who  clearly  stated  Amer- 
ica's responsibilities  in  combating  dictator- 
ship whether  of  the  left  or  of  the  right.  It 
was  a  great  Republican.  Christian  Herter,  as 
chairmen  of  a  special  committee  in  the  Re- 
publican-controlled 80th  Congress,  who  rec- 
ommended, along  with  another  great  Re- 
publican, Arthur  Vandenberg,  that  the 
Marshall  plan  to  aid  wartorn  Europe  be 
enacted. 

Republicans  have  an  outstanding  record  of 
support    in    the    U.S.    Senate    for    a    vigor- 
ous    bipartisan     foreign     policy.       Indeed, 
on  several  occasions  in  the  last  4  years,  it  has 
been    the    Republicans    under    Everett    M. 
DiRKSEN  who  have  provided  the  main  support 
in  this  area  for  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
administrations.      Republicans      stood      by 
President  Kennedy's  commitment  to  stand 
firm    in    Berlin    when    his    Senate    majority 
leader  was  urging  an  "open  city."    Republi- 
cans   supported    foreign    aid    when    various 
northern  Democrats  sought  to  slash  it  just 
as  the  program  was  finally  becoming  effective. 
The  record  is  clear.     All  four  Senate  Re- 
publican leaders — Dirksen,  of  Illinois    (the 
minority  leader) ,  KtrcHEL,  of  California  (the 
assistant  minority  leader),  Hickenlooper,  of 
Iowa  (the  chairman  of  the  Republican  policy 
committee),  and  Saltonstall.  of  Massachu- 
setts (the  chairman  of  the  Republican  con- 
ference)— have  supported  all  of  the  following 
bipartisan    foreign    policy    initiatives:    The 
United  Nations  loan,  the   establishment   of 
the  Arms  Control  Agency,  the  ratification  of 
the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  authoriza- 
tion of  educational  and  cultural  e.xchanges,  . 
the  continuation  of  mutual  security  and  the 
ratification  of  both  the  Antarctic  Tieaty  and 
Economic  Cooperation  Agreement  which  were 
submitted  at   the  close   of  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  ^ 

A  majority  of  Republican  Senators  sup- 
ported these  policies  on  each  of  these  occa- 
sions, often  by  overwhelming  majorities  such 
as  2  to  1  for  the  U.N.  loan,  4  to  1  for  the 
Arms  Control  Agency,  over  3  to  1  for  the 
test  ban,  7  to  1  for  the  Antarctic  Treaty, 
over   14  to   1   for  educational  and  cultiu-al 


exchanges,  almost  3  to  1  for  mutual  security, 
and  over  3  to  1  for  the  European  Economic 
Cooperation  Agreement. 

The  1960  Republican  platform  specifically 
endorsed  each  of  these  policies.  Oh  yes,  I 
regret  to  note  that  the  standard  bearer  of 
our  party  in  the  recent  election  opposed  each 
of  these  policies  when  they  came  before  the 
Senate  on  rollcall  votes. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  first  Republican 
President,  in  a  speech  in  Springfield  6  years 
prior  to  his  election  in  1860,  provided  Repub- 
licans with  a  sound  criterion  as  we  seek  to 
judge  what  programs  are  appropriate  and 
inappropriate  for  government  to  undertake 
when  he  stated:  "The  legitimate  object  of 
government  is  to  do  for  a  community  of 
people  whatever  they  need  to  have  done,  but 
cannot  do  at  all,  or  so  well  do  for  themselves, 
in  their  separate  and  individual  capacities. 
In  all  that  the  people  can  individually  do 
as  well  for  themselves,  government  ought 
not   to   interfere." 

Progressive  Republicans  in  Congress  have 
kept  faith  with  that  principle.  They  have 
sought  to  attain  human  progress  in  our  land 
always  mindful  of  maintaining  the  appro- 
priate relationship  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States  and  the  public  and 
private  sectors  which  would  permit  both, 
in  a  complementary  way.  to  best  serve  the 
people's   needs. 

Progressive  Republicans  have  also  ap- 
proached problems  of  domestic  policy  with  a 
concern  lor  the  administrative  and  fiscal 
soundness  of  these  programs.  We  are  for 
human  progress  and  fiscal  responsibility,  not 
merely  for  anything  which  Is  labeled  "human 
progress,"  as  are  all  too  many  northern 
Democrats.  Progressive  Republicans  con- 
tinue to  recall  Lincoln's  words  which  he 
expressed  in  a  letter  to  H.  L.  Pierce  in  1859: 
'Republicans  are  for  both  the  man  and  the 
dollar,  but  in  case  of  conflict,  the  man  be- 
fore the  dollar."  A  great  Republican  Gover- 
nor of  California.  Hiram  Johnson,  expressed 
this  another  way  when  he  said.  "We  are  go- 
ing to  forget  for  a  moment  how  to  make 
men  richer,  and  we  are  going  to  think  how 
to  make  men  better."  That  is  our  mission 
as  we  concern  ourselves  with  people,  not 
merely  the  pocketbook,  with  the  many,  not 
merely  the  few. 

Let  us  remember  that  government  is  our 
government.  Government — whether  it  is 
Federal,  State,  or  local — is  not  an  enemy  or 
alien  in.'titution  thrust  upon  the  body  poli- 
tic. It  is  a  necessary  Instrument  through 
which  the  American  people  can  resolve  the 
unsolved  problems  which  confront  them  in 
their  daily  lives  and  which  confront  us,  as 
a  nation,  abroad.  Yet,  some  in  our  society 
and  in  my  p.^rty  would  have  you  believe  that 
encroaching  government  is  the  major  issue 
of  our  time.  It  need  not  be.  When  govern- 
ment becomes  irresponsible  and  is  no  longer 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  then  let  us  resolve  to  change  those 
whom  we  have  entrusted  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  governing,  be  they  Democrats  or 
Republicans. 

The  paucity  of  the  argument  was  correctly 
noted  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  an 
editorial  on  November  13,  1964:  "So  far 
conservatives  have  not  inspired  greater  sup- 
port chiefly,  we  think,  because  they  deal  too 
much  In  abstractions  and  too  little  in  spe- 
cifics. They  act  on  the  premise  that  Jeffer- 
sonlan  warnings  of  encroaching  government 
are  such  universal  truths  they  will  be  rec- 
ognized as  overriding  if  they  are  repeated 
often  enough." 

Let  us  always  remember  too  that  it  is  a 
better  life  for  each  individual  with  which  we 
are  concerned.  Government  exists  to  serve 
people,  not  to  be  their  master.  In  the  long 
run.  the  Republican  Party  If  it  is  to  have  a 
valid  reason  for  existence  must  work  for  the 
public  policies  which  will  result  In  a  better 
America,  not  only  materially,  but  nonma- 
terlally  as  well. 


The  Republican  Party  now  is  at  the 
threshold  and  has  an  historic  opportunity 
to  come  to  grips  with  "specifics"  In  terms  of 
programs  which  will  truly  develop  this  better 
America  we  seek.  Such  initiatives  have  been 
undertaken  at  the  State  and  local  levels  as 
Republican  Governors  and  mayors  have 
grappled  with  the  problem  of  tirban  blight 
education,  parks  and  recreation,  and  mass 
transportation.  Such  initiatives  have  also 
been  undertaken  by  various  Republican 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  as  they 
have  sought  to  deal  realistically,  in  the  Re- 
publican tradition,  with  resolving  problems 
that  are  meaningful  to  their  fellow  country- 
men. 

For  example,  the  castastrophic  rise  in  the 
cost  of  institutional  health  care  daily  plagues 
millions  of  our  elderly  Americans.  In  1962, 
several  Republican  Senators  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  set  to  work 
to  do  something  about  this  plight  which 
confronts  many  of  our  18  million  senior 
citizens.  These  Republicans  did  not  approve 
of  the  administration's  King-Anderson  bill 
as  it  was  introduced,  yet,  they  saw  a  problem 
which  demanded  solution.  The  administra- 
tion legislation  only  covered  those  over  65 
who  had  been  tmder  social  security.  Two 
and  a  half  million  of  our  senior  citizens  were 
not  eligible  for  social  security,  not  through 
any  fault  of  their  own  but  because  the  law 
simply  did  not  cover  the  occupations  In 
which  they  were  engaged.  Thus,  these  Re- 
publican Senators  drafted  a  proj^sal  which 
would  provide  that  all  who  were  over  65  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  legislation 
would  receive  the  benefits  with  the  difference 
to  be  made  up  from  the  general  revenue. 
After  a  transition  period,  those  who  sought 
the  benefits  would  have  to  have  some  social 
security  credits. 

These  Republicans  believed  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  contributory  social  insurance.  They 
believed  that  the  fiscally  responsible  way  to 
finance  the  health  care  program  was  by 
having  those  who  would  eventually  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  benefits  in  their  retirement  years 
put  away  the  necessary  funds,  on  an  actu- 
arially sound  basis,  during  their  working 
years. 

But  these  Republicans  also  believed  that 
the  health  care  problems  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens would  not  be  alleviated  by  merely  pro- 
viding for  payment  of  some  limited  institu- 
tional care  under  social  security,  as  the  ad- 
ministration advocated.  What  was  needed 
was  cncoiu-agement  for  the  private  health  in- 
surance sector  to  complement  the  public 
program.  At  Senator  Javit's  suggestion  a 
private,  independent  committee,  chaired  by 
Arthur  S.  Flemming.  former  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  was  selected  to 
study  health  care  for  the  aged.  After  a 
year's  study,  the  committee  reported.  As  a 
result,  six  Senate  Republicans  perfected 
their  original  Ideas  and  proposed  a  nation- 
wide pooling  of  interested  private  health 
care  insurance  companies  and  providers  of 
services,  with  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws  and  Federal  and  State  taxation  on  pre- 
mium income,  in  order  to  meet  the  remain- 
ing health  care  needs  of  our  senior  citizens 
on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Earlier  in  1962.  these  Republicans  also  ad- 
vocated the  establishment  of  a  separate  trust 
fund  for  the  public  hospitalization  program 
so  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  affecting 
the  actuarial  soundness  of  the  regular  social 
security  retirement  program;  the  use  of 
private  health  care  organizations  to  perform 
administrative  services  under  the  program; 
the  utilization  of  State  agencies  to  deter- 
mine eligibility  and  provide  consultative 
services;  the  possibility  for  the  States  to  sup- 
plement the  program;  and  the  automatic 
accreditation  of  hospitals  approved  by  the 
private  professional  group  known  as  the 
joint  commission  on  accreditation  of  hospi- 
tals. 
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These  were  constructive  suggestions.  Af- 
ter weeks  of  bargaining  with  the  administra- 
tion, our  proposals  were  accepted  and  It  was, 
in  reality,  a  Republican-oriented  bill  that 
the  Senate  voted  on  In  1962  and  finally 
passed  in  1964.  Still  more  remains  to  be 
done  In  reorienting  this  legislation  to  pro- 
vide preventive  care,  the  maintenance  of 
nutrition  and  adequate  shelter,  and  an  em- 
phasis on  immunization  and  the  early  di- 
agnosis of  disea-^e  prior  to  hospital  admission. 

Similar  Republican  initiative  has  occurred 
in  the  field  of  Federal  aid  to  education  where 
Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  has  Improved 
upon  the  legislation  originally  authored  by 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft.  The  Taft  bill  passed 
the  Senate  in  1949,  but  failed  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  No  bill  was  to  pass  the 
Senate  again  until  1961  only  to  meet  the  same 
fate  in  the  House. 

The  Cooper  proposal  would  have  provided 
a  minimum  base  grant  of  $20  per  cubic 
school  child  and  then  an  equalization  grant 
for  those  States,  some  18  in  all,  where  the 
level  of  precollege  education  is  drastically  in 
arrears  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion. This  is  the  same  approach  that  exists 
within  many  States,  where  the  counties  with 
a  highly  developed  industrial  base  contribute 
funds,  on  an  equalization  basis,  to  the  schools 
in  those  counties  which  are  not  as  fortunate 
in  having  sucli  an  industrial  base  for  taxing 
purposes. 

In  our  20th  century  technological  society, 
education  means  jobs.  Our  Nation  needs 
the  most  highly  developed  skills  which  can 
be  developed.  Improper  education  and  con- 
tinued illiteracy  means  that  an  individual 
will  lack  the  opportunities  which  he  other- 
wise might  have  had.  With  the  increasing 
mobility  of  our  people,  what  happens  in 
Mississippi  does  affect  us  in  California  or 
you  here  in  New  Jersey.  A  lack  of  job  oppor- 
tunities can  only  mean  an  increased  burden 
upon  the  local  property  taxpayer  in  addi- 
tional welfare  costs  because  one  of  our  fellow 
citizens  cannot  carry  his  own  load.  More 
important,  however,  a  fellow  human  being 
and  our  Nation  have  been  the  losers. 

But  still  more  must  be  done  as  we  seek 
constructive  alternatives  and  original  Initia- 
tives. There  is  an  iirg^ent  need  for  more 
thought  to  be  given  to  the  encouragement  of 
science  and  creativity  in  our  land.  Both  In- 
dustry and  skilled  workers  should  be  given 
an  incentive  to  fashion  with  their  brains, 
their  hands,  their  money,  and  their  faith  in 
a  better  future  for  our  people.  Despite 
recent  tax  legislation,  more  incentive  should 
be  given  to  those  who  wish  to  provide  new 
plant  and  equipment  on  one  hond  and  those 
who  are  willing  to  take  a  risk  and  employ 
more  individuals  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done 
as  we  seek  to  expand  our  markets  at  home 
and  abroad  and  as  we  seek  to  spread  the 
benefits  of  American  science,  technology, 
production,  and  marketing  throughout  the 
world. 

Let  Republicans  share  President  Elsen- 
Jipwer's  concern,  expressed  so  eloquently  In 
his  farewell  address  to  the  Nation  when  he 
warned  of  the  dangers  of  a  milicary-indus- 
trial  complex,  by  assuring  that  the  work  of 
the  scholar  in  our  society  is  encouraged  and 
that  a  higher  proportion  of  Federal  funds  for 
basic  research  is  given  to  the  universities  of 
this  Nation  as  "seed"  money  where  faculty 
committees,  rather  than  officials  far  removed 
in  Washington,  can  best  determine  how  these 
funds  are  Invested. 

As  we  seek  to  build  a  better  America  edu- 
cationally and  scientifically  for  ourselves, 
we  should  recall  that  Republicans,  individ- 
ually and  together,  have  an  imprecedented 
opportunity  in  the  history  of  mankind  to 
serve  our  fellow  man.  In  Africa,  let  Amer- 
icans commit  themselves  to  staffing  the  uni- 
versities and  educational  institutions  of 
those  evolving  nations  and  thus  spread  the 
values  of  a  representative  democracy  and  a 
free,  competitive  society.      Republicans  must 


never  forget  that  in  the  worldwide  struggle 
in  which  we  are  engaged  against  the  forces  of 
totalitarianism,  whether  it  be  Communist 
or  Fascist,  our  country  has  an  obligation  to 
lead  and  to  propagate  and  spread  the  fun- 
damental values  of  a  free  society,  not  only 
In  Its  economic  and  governmental  aspects, 
but,  more  Importantly,  In  its  nonmaterial 
aspects  as  well.  Thus,  as  we  concern  our- 
selves with  material  progress,  let  us  always 
remember  that  esthetic  Improvement, 
whether  In  government  architecture  or  sup- 
port for  the  arts,  is  not.  In  the  long  run,  In- 
compatible with  it. 

While,  as  Republicans,  we  do  not  wish  to 
dominate  State  and  local  government  let  us, 
through  tax  incentives  and  other  financial 
and  nonfinancial  (such  as  planning)  assist- 
ance, encourage  them  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  problems  of  urban  blight,  mass  trans- 
portation, recreation,  and  air  and  water  pol- 
lution which  have  plagued  so  many  of  our 
metropolitan  areas. 

Let  Republicans  work,  as  Senator  Clifford 
Case  has  done,  for  the  establishment  of  ethi- 
cal standards  to  guide  the  conduct  of  pub- 
lic officials  in  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  our  Government.  Let  us  in- 
clude officers  of  the  judicial  branch  as  well 
and  let  us  also  deal  at  long  last  in  a  realistic 
way  with  the  vexing  problems  of  financing 
and  supervising  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
made  in  Federal  elections. 

Let  Republicans  take  a  new  look  at  the 
relationship  between  existing  Federal  law 
and  our  private  economy,  its  management, 
and  its  workers.  Let  us  strive  to  bring  our 
antitrust  laws  Into  relation  with  modern 
economic  reality.  Let  us  provide  the  in- 
centive for  management  not  merely  to  re- 
tool its  existing  plants,  but  rather  to  en- 
courage investment  in  the  development  of 
new  research  and  the  products  which  derive 
from  it.  Let  us  revise  our  tax  laws  so  that 
oppressive  excise  taxes  for  the  consumer  are 
removed  as  we  seek  also  to  provide  additional 
incentive  for  those  who  have  risked  their 
brains  and  their  wealth  to  add  to  our  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Let  Republicans  continue  to  urge  the  re- 
institution  of  the  collective  bargaining 
policies  established  by  the  late  Secretary  of 
Labor,  James  P.  Mitchell,  when  he  asked 
both  management  and  labor  to  remember 
that  there  is  a  third  chair  at  the  bargaining 
table:  the  public.  He  saw  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  not  as  intervening  willy 
nilly  in  all  labor  disputes,  dictating  a  set- 
tlement or  pulling  either  party's  chestnuts 
out  of  the  fire  by  permitting  a  back-door 
route  to  the  White  House,  but  rather  as  pro- 
viding a  climate  for  bargaining  and  thus  en- 
couraging labor  and  management  to  learn  to 
live  with  each  other  the  year  round,  not 
merely  as  a  contract  deadline  grew  near. 

Let  Republicans  work  for  full  parity  and  a 
fair  return  to  our  farm  population  by  devis- 
ing policies  which  will  encoiorage  the  retrain- 
ing and  readjustment  to  life  In  urban  Amer- 
ica of  the  million  and  a  half  farmers  who  are 
barely  managing  to  subsist  on  the  farm. 

let  Repiiblicans  also  concern  themselves 
with  the  plight  of  the  migrant  farmworker 
by  striving  not  to  encourage  his  nomadism 
from  one  part  of  our  Nation  to  another  as 
certain  Democratic  proposals  would  do,  but 
to  repeal  the  exemption  in  the  law  which 
prohibits  a  national  agricultural  minimum 
wage  and  thus  apply  at  long  last  a  national 
standard  so  that  the  farmworker  can,  with 
the  indtistrial  worker,  receive  a  basic  minl- 
miun  for  the  difficult  work  he  performs. 

Let  Republicans  keep  faith  with  the  herit- 
age of  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  reclaiming  arid 
lands  and  while  conserving  our  natiiral  re- 
sources for  the  use  of  generations  yet  vm- 
born.  put  to  beneficial  use  on  an  integrated 
and  cooperative  basis  an  appropriate  amount 
of  our  water  and  power  resources  to  meet 
the  agriculttu-al,  industrial,  and  urban  needs 
of  our  society. 


Let  Republicans  renew  the  historic  com- 
mitment of  the  Republican  Party  to  the 
quest  for  equal  opportunity  In  our  own  land 
so  that  no  one  will  join  our  party  under  the 
mistaken,  misguided,  or  misinformed  notion 
that  we  shall  tolerate  racial,  ethnic,  or  re- 
ligious bigotry.  The  Republican  Party  came 
into  being  as  an  instrument  to  make  all  men 
free  and  to  enable  them  to  fulfill  their  aspi- 
rations in  a  land  of  equal  opportunity.  Re- 
publicans in  the  Congress  have  been  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  successful  passage 
of  civil  rights  legislation  during  the  Eisen- 
hower and  Johnson  administrations.  In 
1957,  when  President  Eisenhower  submitted 
the  first  comprehensive  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion to  be  approved  in  80  years,  it  was  25 
Republicans  in  the  U.S.  Senate  who  fought 
to  retain  the  heart  of  that  legislation — the 
so-called  title  III  authority  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  intervene  and  obtain  a  n/reven- 
tive  injunction  to  get  the  disputes  off  of  the 
streets  and  mto  the  courts.  Regrettably, 
only  13  Democrats  voted  with  us  on  that 
occasion. 

Similarly  in  1964,  after  2»2  years  of  urging 
the  Kennedy  administration  to  submit 
needed  legislation,  it  was  Senate  Repub- 
licans who  sought  to  strengthen  the  House- 
passed  civil  rights  bill.  Senator  Keating's 
proposal  to  assure  the  right  to  vote  in  State 
and*  local  elections  is  still  necessary  as  we 
witness  the  harassing  practices  engaged  in 
by  local  officialdom  in  the  South.  Not  only 
must  we  strengtheii  the  provisions  relating 
to  job  opportunity,  but  we  must  also  deal 
effective! v  with  the  right  of  a  person  to  pur- 
chase the  home  of  his  choice  or  live  in  the 
apartment  of  his  choice  without  being  the 
victim  of  discrimination. 

Much  work  remains  to  be  done  at  all  levels 
of  our  society  and  In  all  of  our  States.  For 
the  question  of  human  and  civil  rights  is  not 
merely  one  of  law.  but  it  Is  also  one  of  mo- 
rality and  conscience — an  endeavor  in  which 
all  Americans,  regardless  of  party,  can  fruit- 
fully participate. 

In  tras  regard  let  us  recall  that  it  Is  the 
Republican  Party  which  was  conceived  to 
serve  the  national  interest,  not  a  sectional 
interest  or  two  sectional  Interests.  Thus,  in 
the  South  let  Republicans  resolve  to  appeal 
to  the  rising  urban  middle  class  of  both  races 
as  well  as  to  the  long  Impoverished  Negro 
farm  dweller  who  has  been  denied  a  fair  op- 
portunity because  of  the  county  courthouse 
control  exerted  by  the  Democratic  Party. 
We  can  do  no  less  if  we  are  to  keep  faith  with 
the  Republican  heritage. 

Finally,  let  Republicans  recall  that  the 
two-party  system  in  our  land  was  not  or- 
dained for  America  in  either  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures or  the  Constitution.  If  it  Is  to  be  re- 
tained, it  will  be  retained  only  because  It 
has  worked  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people 
and  that  it  has  meant  good  government  and 
responsible  government  as  two  vigorous, 
competitive  parties  offer  programs  and  ideas 
in  their  attempt  to  achieve  a  majority  con- 
sensus. We  must  seek  a  broadbased  party 
striving  always  to  serve  the  national  Interest 
and  not  the  special  Interest  of  any  group 
or  any  section. 

While  American  political  parties  are  not 
organized  on  an  ideological  basis,  and  should 
not  be,  this  does  not  mean  that  fundamental 
principles  may  not  provide  the  basis  for  much 
of  what  we  seek  to  do.  The  whole  basis  for 
the  Republican  Party  has  been  a  moral  one: 
freedom  of  the  individual  and  his  equality 
of  opportunity.  That  is  perhaps  our  prob- 
lem, yet  most  of  as  would  have  it  no  other 
way.  Republicans  came  into  being  in  re- 
sponse to  a  moral  crisis.  At  times  we  have 
seemed  self-righteous  about  It.  Regrettably, 
at  times,  some  Republicans  have  all  too 
easily  forgotten  what  the  crisis  was  and  what 
our  response  was. 

Thus,  in  order  to  deserve  to  win  the  faith 
of  the  American  people,  let  Republicans  de- 
termine to  set  a  new  course  in  our  land.    As 
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we  do.  It  Is  perhaps  appropriate  to  take 
heart  from  the  words  uttered  by  a  Demo- 
cratic President,  Woodrow  Wilson,  after 
whom  this  school  was  named,  when  he  said 
during  his  fight  to  see  that  America  assumed 
her  responsibilities  in  the  world:  "I  would 
rather  fail  in  a  cause  that  someday  will 
triumph  than  to  win  in  a  cause  that  I  know 
someday  will  fail." 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  ELLENDER 
AT  THE  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED- 
ERATION 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 8,  1964,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  delivered  a  most  able 
address  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  as- 
sembled at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  address  contains  so  much  valuable 
information  on  the  agricultural  program 
of  our  Nation  that  I  think  it  should  be 
included  in  the  Record  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  generally,  so  that  all 
may  learn  more  about  the  agricultural 
program. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  address  be  incorporated  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  Delivered  by  the  Honorable  Allen 
J.  Ellender,  U.S.  Senator,  at  the  46th  An- 
NU.\L  Convention  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  De- 
cember 8,  1964 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  indeed  a  pleas- 
ure and  an  honor  to  be  with  you  today.  The 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  as  the 
largest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try, has  a  distinct  and  unique  responsibility, 
not  only  to  its  members,  but  to  the  country 
as  a  whole.  And  I  believe  that  through  the 
years  you  have  fulfilled  that  responsibility, 
with  your  programs  of  education  and  your 
participation  in  the  development  of  policies 
on  all  important  issues  facing  our  Nation. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  and  for  your  president,  Mr 
Shuman,  a  man  whose  Ideals  and  principles 
are  beyond  reproach.  Now  let  me  hasten  to 
add  that  I  am  not  always  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  your  policies.  As  a  matter  of 
fact — and  Mr.  Shuman  will  attest  to  this — 
I  have  vigorously  opposed  some  of  your  rec- 
ommendations. However,  despite  any  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  I  nevertheless  have  the 
highest  regard  for  your  organization  and  for 
your  president. 

Actually  our  aims  are  not  greatly  different. 
I  desire  a  prosperous  agriculture — and  you 
want  a  prosperous  agriculture.  I  want  our 
farm  programs  to  provide  the  greatest  of 
flexibility  and  freedom.  You  also  wish  flexi- 
bility and  freedom  to  make  decisions  as  you 
see  them.  I  want  a  minimum  of  govern- 
mental interference — and  you  do  too.  In 
addition,  I  want  all  programs  to  reflect  fiscal 
responsibility,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  in 
agreement  with  me  in  that  position. 

We  differ,  it  appears  to  me,  primarily  as 
to  the  manner  of  achieving  cur  objectives, 
but  I  feel  confident  that  even  here  we  should 
be  able  to  reach  common  ground. 

And  I  would  suggest  that  you  give  close  at- 
tention during  the  days  ahead  to  the  farm 
programs  now  in  effect,  and  that  will  be  pro- 
posed in  the  near  future.  If  you  do,  you 
will  find  that  a  radical  change  has  occurred, 
and  is  occurring,  in  the  fundamental  philos- 
ophy underlying  agriculttu-al  policies  since 


the   beginning   of    farm  price  support  pro- 
grams. 

Agricultural  legislation  in  this  country  has 
a  long  history.  It  actually  began  in  1839 
when  Congress  appropriated  the  munificent 
sxim  of  $1,000  to  enable  the  Patent  Office  to 
distribute  seeds,  conduct  investigations,  and 
collect  statistics.  In  1862  Congress  created 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  our  State  land-grant 
colleges  of  agriculture. 

In  1887  the  Hatch  Experiment  Station  Act. 
providing  Federal-State  experiment  stations 
to  be  operated  as  part  of  the  agricultural  col- 
leges, became  law.  In  1914  Congress  enacted 
the  Smith-Lever  Extension  Act,  which  pro- 
vided for  a  nationwide  county  agent  system. 
The  Federal  land  banks  were  established 
by  Congress  in  1916,  and  in  1922,  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act,  exempting  cooperatives  from 
the  restrictions  of  the  antitrust  laws,  became 
effective.  In  1923  the  Agricultural  Credit 
Act,  and  10  years  later  the  Farm  Credit  Act. 
brought  into  existence  the  Federal  intermedi- 
ate credit  banks,  the  production  credit  asso- 
ciations, and  the  13  banks  for  cooperatives. 

Briefly,  this  is  the  history  of  agricultural 
legislation  prior  to  1933.  The  philosophy 
xmderlying  those  laws  is  quite  evident.  It 
was  felt  that  if  farmers  and  their  families 
were  provided  with  additional  opportunities, 
with  access  to  science,  research,  credit,  and 
the  means  of  utilizing  technological  ad- 
vances, they  would  be  in  a  position  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  other  segments  of  the 
American  economy.  In  other  words,  Con- 
gress sought  to  provide  farmers  with  the  tools 
to  help  themselves. 

Unfortunately,  a  protracted  period  of  low 
prices  for  agricultural  commodities  during 
the  1920's  and  early  thirties  led  farm  leaders 
to  petition  Congress  for  more  direct  assist- 
ance. 

I  am  sure  some  of  you  remember  those 
years,  when  wheat  prices  were  less  than  a  dol- 
lar per  bushel,  with  a  low  of  about  32  cents 
in  December  of  1932;  when  prices  received 
by  farmers  for  both  the  1932  and  1933  crops 
of  com  averaged  only  29  cents  per  bushel; 
when,  in  1931,  prices  received  for  cotton  av- 
eraged less  than  6  cents  per  pound;  and  when 
hogs  and  beef  cattle  sold  for  less  than  4 
cents  per  pound.  Prices  of  other  commodi- 
ties were  equally  low. 

It  was  generally  agreed  at  that  time,  based 
upon  the  experiences  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board,  that  farm  prices  could  not  be  im- 
proved unless  some  means  could  be  devised 
to  reduce  production.  To  achieve  that  end, 
Congress,  in  1933,  authorized  the  first  direct 
price-support  operation,  attempting  to  con- 
trol production  on  a  voluntary  basis  through 
incentive  payments.  A  tax  on  the  com- 
modities to  be  benefited  was  Imposed  to  meet 
the  cost  of  the  program,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  the  law  unconstitutional  in 
1936. 

Nevertheless,  farm  price  supports,  essen- 
tially as  we  know  them  today,  were  on  their 
way  to  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  price 
structure  of  agricultural  commodities. 

As  a  result  of  the  adverse  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  the  1933  act.  Congress  passed  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  which 
I  fostered.  This  law  provided  for  mandatory 
price-support  loans  for  corn,  wheat,  and  cot- 
ton at  from  52  to  75  percent  of  parity  and, 
when  necessary,  marketing  quotas  and  acre- 
age allotments  on  tobacco,  corn,  wheat,  cot- 
ton, and  rice.  Permissive  price  supports  for 
other  agricultural  commodities  were  also 
authorized.  Later,  peanuts  were  added  to  the 
basics. 

Through  the  years  this  act  has  been  re- 
peatedly amended.  Beginning  with  flexible 
price  supports,  we  moved  to  inflexibility,  and 
back  again  to  the  original  concept. 

The  basic  philosophy  of  the  1933,  and 
later  the  1938  acts  was  to  improve  and  sta- 
bilize farm  prices  and  promote  orderly  mar- 
keting achieved  through  a  system  of  price 


supports  on  the  one  hand,  and  production 
controls  on  the  other.  Improvement  of  farm 
income  was  also  fundamental,  but  this  was 
to  come  about  through  supports  and  con- 
trols— not  by  Government  guarantees  of  in- 
come through  direct  payments.  This  philos- 
ophy was  maintained  until  the  cotton  and 
wheat  laws  of  1964  were  enacted. 

Today,  only  the  tobacco,  rice,  and  peanut 
programs  remain  essentially  the  same.  The 
present  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grain  pro- 
grams are,  in  my  opinion,  vastly  different 
from  the  original  concept  contained  in  the 
act  of  1938.  These  changes  have  occurred 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  One  of  the  main 
reasons,  I  think,  is  that  the  requirements  and 
characteristics  of  the  different  commodities 
were  recognized  as  being  incompatible  with 
a  single  type  program  covering  all  commodi- 
ties. 

In  1958  Congress  enacted  a  program  dealing 
with  feed  grains,  cotton  and  rice.  While 
there  were  differences  among  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers as  to  the  merits  of  this  program,  there 
were  few  objectors  among  the  producers  of 
cotton  and  rice. 

I  was  not  too  happy  with  the  feed  grain 
program,  because  of  the  inflexibility  in  the 
price  support  determination.  As  you  recall, 
price  supports  had  to  be  set  at  90  percent  of 
the  3-year  average,  or  65  percent  of  parity, 
whichever  was  higher.  In  the  absence  of  con- 
trols, and  with  production  exceeding  require- 
ments, this  formula  left  little  room  for  the 
free  play  of  market  prices  in  guiding  deci- 
sions of  individual  farmers. 

As  to  the  cotton  provisions.  Congress  en- 
visioned an  expanding  consumption  brought 
about  through  a  more  competitive  price,  the 
idea  being  to  increase  acreage  and  lower 
price  supports. 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  was  given  considerable  flexibil- 
ity in  determining  both  price  support  levels 
and  acreage  allotments.  Supports  could  be 
set  at  between  65  and  90  percent  of  parity, 
and  allotments  established  at  any  level  above 
the  minimum  of  16  million  acres,  depend- 
ing upon  supply  and  demand.  With  lower 
price  supports  and  more  production,  farm- 
ers' income  would  not  have  been  materially 
reduced,  and  more  cotton  would  have  been 
available  at  a  lower  price.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  had  this  law  been  allowed  to 
operate  as  intended,  cotton  would  not  be 
faced  with  the  problems  it  has  today. 

The  cotton  law  that  was  enacted  this  year, 
with  the  support  of  virtually  the  entire  cot- 
ton industry,  introduced  direct  payments  as  a 
major  feature  for  the  first  time.  I  opposed 
this  bill  very  vigorously,  because  I  feared  the 
adverse  effect  of  a  direct  payment  program 
on  the  welfare  and  future,  not  only  of  cot- 
ton, but  of  all  our  major  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

I  will  not  go  into  details  of  the  program. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  new  law  affecting 
cotton  sets  up  three  choices  of  allotments 
for  producers,  with  as  many  different  price 
levels. 

In  addition,  there  are  two  separate  direct 
payments.  The  smaller  is  made  to  producers, 
and  the  larger — designed  to  make  cotton 
available  to  domestic  mills  at  world  prices — is 
made  to  the  trade.  The  law  specifically 
states  that  this  large  payment  will  not  be 
made  to  producers. 

To  put  it  plainly,  the  reason  why  this 
second  payment  is  not  made  to  producers 
is  that  the  designers  of  the  act  feared  public 
reaction  and  possible  congressional  limita- 
tion on  the  total  amount  of  payments  made 
to  any  one  producer.  I  might  add  that  the 
mills  were  also  against  being  named  recipi- 
ents of  payments  for  the  same  reason.  I  need 
only  point  out  to  you  what  happened  as  a 
result  of  the  procedures  put  into  effect  to 
expedite  the  changeover  from  the  old  to  the 
new  cotton  program.  Through  these  pro- 
cedures payments  were  made  to  the  mills 
on   the  cotton  used  between  April   11   and 
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August  1,  the  date  the  new  law  became  fully 
effective.  During  this  period  total  payments 
of  $86.1  milion  were  made  by  the  Government 
directly  to  the  mills.  In  short  order  the  list 
of  the  mills  and  the  amounts  of  the  pay- 
ments received  were  publicized,  and  the 
echoes  of  the  howls  that  went  up  from  the 
mills  can  still  be  heard.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  neither  the  miUowners  nor 
the  producers  want  direct  payments  which 
can  be  totaled  and  brought  to  light  for  public 
scrutiny. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  producers  who  ad- 
vocated this  new  cotton  law  were  very  short- 
sighted. They  were  sold  on  the  idea  that 
the  cotton  industry  was  doomed  unless  do- 
mestic mills  were  permitted  to  buy  cotton 
at  the  same  price  as  that  paid  by  foreign 
mills.  It  is  true  that  mill  consumption  of 
cotton  was  trending  downward,  but  it  is 
likewise  true  that  mill  consumption  of  man- 
made  fibers  was  Increasing.  For  example, 
during  the  1950-53  period  an  average  of  9.4 
million  bales  of  cotton  was  consumed  by 
mills.  In  1960-63,  however,  this  had  dropped 
to  8.6  million  bales. 

While  the  amount  of  cotton  used  by  mills 
was  declining,  that  of  manmade  fibers  was 
increasing.  In  1952,  the  proportion  of  cotton 
used  was  69.9  percent  and  of  manmade  fibers 
22.9  percent.  In  1963,  cotton  had  declined  to 
60.2  percent,  and  manmade  fibers  had  In- 
creased to  33.6  percent.  I  might  mention 
that  the  use  of  wool  fibers  also  declined  from 
7.2  to  6.2  percent  during  this  period. 

This  same  condition  existed  in  foreign 
countries  whose  mills  were  buying  cotton  at 
free  and  competitive  world  prices.  I  will 
cite  only  one  example,  but  there  are  many 
others.  In  Italy  the  proportion  of  cotton 
used  dropped  from  62  percent  in  1952  to  44.4 
percent  in  1963,  while  that  of  manmade 
fibers  increased  from  19.1  percent  to  38.3 
percent. 

There  were  a  number  of  ways  to  meet  this 
challenge,  but  such  a  drastic  price  reduction 
for  cotton  was  not  the  proper  way.  It  was 
not  In  the  best  longrun  Interest  of  farm- 
ers. Nor  was  It  In  the  best  longrun  interest 
of  the  trade,  because  necessary  adjustments 
within  the  industry  under  these  conditions 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
achieve. 

At  the  time  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  was  holding  hearings, 
the  proponents  claimed  not  only  that  cotton 
would  become  competitive  again,  but  that 
the  Government  would  save  money  on  this 
new  program,  and  in  addition,  consumers 
would  save  millions  of  dollars  a  year  through 
reduced  prices  for  manufactured  textiles. 

The  cost  estimates,  as  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  indicated  that  total 
major  expenditures  for  the  new  cotton  pro- 
gram would  amount  to  $448  million  for  the 
1964  crop,  as  compared  to  $566  million  under 
the  old  program,  with  price  suports  at  321/2 
cents  per  pound,  and  to  $451  million  under 
the  old  program,  with  price  supports  at  30 
cents  per  pound. 

Of  course,  this  lower  cost  was  predicated 
on  a  reduction  in  production  in  1964  below 
requirements.  However,  the  advocates  of  the 
plan  were  incorrect  in  their  estimates  as  to 
production,  as  well  as  costs.  On  November 
9,  the  Department  estimated  cotton  produc- 
tion at  15.4  million  bales.  This  is  about 
600,000  bales  greater  than  estimated  disap- 
pearance, and  the  program  will  cost  in  excess 
of  $800  million  when  all  costs  are  taken  into 
consideration. 

In  only  one  instance  were  the  planners 
correct.  They  estimated  that  with  a  direct 
payment  of  6.5  cents  per  pound,  domestic 
mills  would  increase  their  utilization  of  cot- 
ton by  about  1  million  bales.  Department 
estimates  now  show  that  Increased  activity 
by  the  mills  this  year  will  result  In  a  domes- 
tic consumption  of  about  9.7  million  bales  of 
cotton,  about  1.1  more  than  last  year. 


However,  the  increased  consumption  came 
at  the  tremendous  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  about  $312  million.  My  own  esti- 
mates Indicate  a  cost  nearer  $350  million. 
In  other  words,  it  will  cost  the  Federal 
Government  from  $300  to  $350  for  every  ad- 
ditional bale  of  cotton  that  will  be  used 
above  last  year.  This  is  especially  startling 
when  you  consider  the  fact  that  an  average 
bale  of  cotton  this  year  is  valued  at  about 
$117.50.  Actually,  it  might  have  been  cheap- 
er to  give  the  mills  the  additional  cotton. 

Now,  how  about  savings  to  consumers? 
Well,  there  really  is  no  way  to  make  a  de- 
termination at  this  time,  but  we  do  have 
data  which  is  published  by  the  Department 
on  cloth  prices,  cotton  prices,  and  mill  mar- 
gins. 

These  figures  show  that  the  average  price 
of  20  types  of  cloth  constructions  in  Octo- 
ber of  1964  was  ony  nine  one-hundredths  of 
1  percent  below  the  price  of  61.34  cents  per 
pound  In  October  of  1963.  This  is  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  cotton  prices  to  the  mills, 
including  landing  costs  and  brokerage,  are 
8.31  cents  per  pound  less  than  the  35.11  cents 
paid  by  mills  In  October  of  1963. 

And  mill  margins — which  is  the  spread 
between  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  cotton  and 
Its  cloth  equivalent — have  Increased  8.22 
cents  over  the  26.23  cents  in  October  1963. 

1  grant  that  there  are  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  value  of  these  figures  in  showing 
the  true  picture.  But  they  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  for  many  years  and 
there  have  been  no  complaints  heretofore. 
To  be  completely  fair.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  the  BLS  wholesale  index  on  yarns  has 
dropped  from  98.6  in  March  of  this  year  to 
92.7  in  October,  and  the  index  on  gray  fab- 
rics from  104  to  101.6  during  the  same  period. 
From  what  I  hear,  mill  profits  are  up  con- 
siderably. Now,  I  have  nothing  against  the 
mills,  and  I  want  them  to  have  the  most 
profitable  operation  possible,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  most  important  and  far-reaching  point 
of  the  new  legislation  Is  the  fact  that  direct 
payments  are  being  used  for  the  first  time 
to  make  cotton  competitive  at  world  prices. 

This  has  a  two-pronged  effect.  First,  any 
material  Increase  In  price  to  the  mills  after 

2  years  of  this  low  price  will  certainly  cause 
an  extremely  adverse  immediate,  as  well  as 
long-run,  effect  on  the  consumption  of  cot- 
ton by  mills.  Furthermore,  but  more  impor- 
tantly, cotton  farmers  have  admitted  that 
they  cannot  profitably  produce  at  world 
prices.  So,  the  question  Is,  where  do  we  go 
from  here? 

In  this  connection,  the  USDA  Advisory 
Committee  on  Cotton  has  recently  met  to 
study  the  current  supply  and  demand  pic- 
ture for  cotton,  the  1965  program  for  cotton, 
and  the  long-range  legislative  needs  for  cot- 
ton. I  might  add  that  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  review  their  recommenda- 
tions. But  my  guess  Is  that  they  will  prob- 
ably be  in  line  with  the  recently  released 
recommendation  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Advisory  Commission  which  was  appointed 
by  the  President  to  review  present  and  fu- 
ture agricultural  policy.  Essentially,  the 
Commission's  recommendation  for  cotton  was 
to  extend  the  present  program. 

Now,  I  do  nrot  mean  to  be  overly  critical 
of  the  President's  Agricultural  Advisory  Com- 
mission. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  sympathize 
with  its  members,  considering  the  base  from 
which  they  had  to  start.  But  It  does  seem 
to  me  they  could  have  done  a  better  job. 
There  are  a  number  of  possible  alternatives, 
any  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  appears  more 
desirable  than  an  extension  of  the  monstros- 
ity now  on  the  books. 

I  apologize  for  having  dwelt  on  cotton  In 
such  detail,  because  I  know  that  not  all  of 
you  here  are  cotton  producers.  Why  did  I 
do  this?  To  make  a  point.  And  the  point  Is 
that  any  legislation.  111  conceived,  scarcely 
studied,  but  ramrodded  through  Congress, 


is  bound  to  cause  disaster  for  one  or  more 
segments  of  the  industry. 

We  already  have  examples  of  the  adverse 
effects  of  this  legislation.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  out  to  the  tune  of  about  $800 
million.  The  handlers  of  cotton  are  dissat- 
isfied. The  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
has  had  to  close  its  doors.  The  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  is  struggling  along  in  the 
hope  that  through  some  magic  it  may  sur- 
vive. The  trade,  the  merchants,  the  market- 
ing system  as  a  whole  are  divided  on  the 
merits  of  this  law,  and  last,  but  certainly  not 
least,  farmers  are  left  with  23-cent  cotton. 

I  would  ask  that  in  your  deliberations  on 
cotton,  you  face  this  issue  squarely  and 
come  up  with  recommendations  that  will 
stand  the  test  of  meeting  cotton's  present 
problems.  Come  up  with  alternatives,  If  you 
wish,  but  come  up  with  something  realistic 
and  acceptable. 

Now  I  would  like  to  talk  about  feed 
grains. 

This  program,  also,  expires  with  the  1965 
crop  and  will  have  to  be  considered  by  Con- 
gress next  year.  If  no  action  is  taken,  feed 
grains  will  come  under  the  permanent  law 
which  provides  for  price  supports  at  from  50 
to  90  percent  of  parity,  but  in  no  event  at  a 
level  which  would  result  in  the  Govern- 
ment's acquiring  additional  stocks  of  grain. 

Most  of  you  recall,  I  am  sure,  that  the  feed 
grain  diversion  program  was  originally  en- 
acted in  1961,  later  reenacted  and  extended 
through  1965.  This  program  was  supposed 
to  be  of  a  temporary  nature,  pending  enact- 
ment of  a  mandatory  acreage  allotment  pro- 
gram for  corn  and  other  feed  grains.  Since 
the  mandatory  program  failed  to  pass.  Con- 
gress has  extended  again  and  again  a  pro- 
gram originally  enacted  for  only  1  year,  in 
the  hope  that  a  realistic  program  could  be 
devised. 

I  must  say  that  I  favor  mandatory  con- 
trols for  feed  grains.  If  they  are  to  be  price 
supported.  I  believe  our  experience  of  the 
late  1950's  shows  conclusively  that  in  the 
absence  of  controls  and  even  with  lower  sup- 
port prices,  production  of  feed  grains  will 
Increase.  The  record  shows  that  In  1954, 
with  the  support  price  for  corn  at  $1.62,  pro- 
duction amounted  to  2.7  billion  bushels,  and 
Government  stocks  amounted  to  858  million 
bushels.  Over  the  years  the  support  price 
was  being  lowered,  but  both  production  and 
Government  stocks  were  Increasing.  In  1960, 
with  the  support  price  for  corn  at  $1.06  per 
bushel,  production  had  increased  by  over  a 
billion  bushels  from  1954,  and  Government 
stocks  likewise  had  Increased  by  over  a  bil- 
lion bushels. 

The  feed  grain  diversion  program  was  pre- 
sented to  Congress  as  an  emergency  measure 
that  would  reduce  stocks,  be  less  costly,  and 
improve  farm  income.  At  tlie  time  we  were 
faced  with  surplus  stocks  of  84.7  million  tons. 

In  1961,  the  first  year  of  operation,  a  total 
of  slightly  over  25  million  acres  of  feed 
grains  were  diverted  from  production,  at  a 
total  cost  of  about  $824  million.  Production 
was  lower  in  1961  than  in  the  year  before  by 
about  15  million  tons.  In  1962  production 
was  reduced  below  1960  by  about  12.7  mil- 
lion tons,  at  a  cost  of  about  $872  million,  and 
about  28  million  acres  were  diverted.  In  1963 
production  exceeded  1960  by  about  300,000 
tons  and  the  cost  was  about  $900  million, 
with  25  million  acres  out  of  production. 

This  year  production,  with  slightly  over  34 
million  acres  diverted,  is  estimated  at  about 
18'/2  million  tons  below  1960,  but  the  cost 
will  increase  to  about  $1.2  billion.  Alto- 
gether, this  program  will  have  cost  the  tax- 
payers about  $3.8  billion  during  the  last  4 
years,  for  acreage  diversion  and  price  sup- 
ix>rt  payments.  This  cost  does  not  include 
price  support  losses  and  related  costs  of 
about  $1.4  billion.  To  summarize,  we  have 
reduced  stocks  from  84.7  million  tons  in  1960 
to  an  estimated  58  million  tons  by  the  end 
of  this  marketing  year,  a  difference  of  less 
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than  27  million  tons,  at  a  total  cost  of  $5.2 
billion. 

Production  and  stocks  have  been  reduced 
because  of  the  program,  but  the  cost  has 
exceeded  by  far  even  the  wildest  estimates 
that  might  have  been  made.  In  my  opinion 
this  program  while  popular  with  farmers,  is 
far  too  costly  to  be  extended  again  without 
change.  Since  our  carryover  of  corn  and 
other  feed  grains  has  been  considerably  re- 
duced, it  might  be  well  for  us  to  permit  the 
permanent  legislation  to  become  effective. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  considerable  pres- 
sure for  an  extension  of  the  present  feed 
grain  diversion  program.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
last  month  the  USDA  Advisory  Committee 
recommended  a  5-year  extension  of  both  the 
feed  grain  and  wheat  programs,  apparently 
with  no  major  changes.  I  presume  the  new 
program  would  embrace  more  fully  the  prin- 
ciple of  direct  payments.  At  any  rate  this 
seems  to  be  the  trend  in  the  thinking  of 
many  agricultural  leaders. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Commission,  about  which  I  spoke 
earlier  in  connection  with  cotton,  has  recom- 
mended an  extension  of  the  present  feed 
grain  program  with  some  adjustments. 

First,  the  Commission  recommends  a  long- 
range  land  retirement  program  designed  to 
take  marginal  or  submarginal  land,  now  in 
crops,  oxit  of  production.  This  program  en- 
visions about  40  million  acres  over  a  5-year 
period.  During  the  f.rst  5  years  when  the 
program  is  being  built  up  to  40  million  acres 
out  of  production,  costs  are  estimated  at 
about  $550  million  per  year.  If  no  new  land 
were  added  in  the  second  5  years,  annual 
costs  would  average  about  $300  million. 

The  Commission  cautions,  however,  that 
a  long-range  land  retirement  program  in  it- 
self is  not  capable  of  making  the  proper 
adjustment   in   crop   production. 

The  Commission  estimates  that  under 
present  conditions  about  70  million  acres 
would  be  required  to  prevent  overproduction 
on  the  remaining  land.^  Land  retirement  Is 
likely  to  be  slow  moving  because  it  appeals 
to  only  a  small  fraction  of  farmers  at  any 
one  time.  The  program  is  not  directed  at 
particular  crops  that  may  be  in  surplus. 
And  to  increase  the  scale  of  the  program 
by  a  large  amount  would  sharply  increase 
the  per-acre  cost  and  might  severely  depress 
local  communities  in  areas  where  the  retired 
land  WPS  concentrated. 

This  recommendation  would  really  be  sep- 
arate from  the  feed  grain  program,  but  ap- 
parently is  an  integral  part  Insofar  as  costs 
are  concerned. 

Second,  the  Commission  recommends  that 
wheat  be  included  in  the  feed-grain  program. 
A  wheatgrower's  acreage  allotment  under 
the  55-million-acre  national  allotment  would 
be  his  base  acreage  for  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram. A  nonparticipant  in  the  wheat  cer- 
tificate program  could  divert  wheat  acreage 
under  the  feed  grain  program  and  receive 
payments  alined  with  those  for  feed  grains 
based  on  wheat  at  feed  grain  prices. 

Third,  the  Commission  indicates  that  the 
feed  grain  program  might  be  broadened  to 
Include  soybeans. 

The  cost  of  the  feed  grain  program?  Well, 
they  estimate  that  with  corn  prices  at  $1.10 
and  yields  at  64  bushels,  18  million  acres 
would  have  to  be  diverted  at  a  cost  of  about 
$600  million  annually.  If  yields  were  at  67 
bushels,  25  million  acres  would  have  to  be 
diverted  at  a  cost  of  about  $850  million  an- 
nually. But  while  the  long-range  land  re- 
tirement was  being  built  up,  annual  costs 
might  well  be  about  $1.3  billion,  somewhat 
higher  than  the  current  program. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Com- 
mission's report  to  the  President  stresses 
farm  income,  both  individual  and  total. 
This  differs  from  early  farm  price  support 
legislation,  in  that  price  stability  and  orderly 
marketing  were  the  major  goals  of  policy.  Of 
course,  farm  Income  was  also  fundamental. 


but  that  came  about  through  the  use  of 
supports  and  controls,  and  not  through  the 
use  of  Government  funds  as  a  supplement  to 
income. 

Besides  the  cotton  and  feed  grains,  the 
voluntary  wheat  certificate  program  expires 
with  the  1965  crop.  This  program,  widely 
misunderstood  at  the  beginning,  is  now  re- 
ceiving considerable  support  among  the  rank 
and  file  farmers. 

The  acreage  diversion  program  which  has 
been  in  effect  since  1962,  coupled  with  the 
high  level  of  exports,  has  been  responsible 
for  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  carryover 
of  wheat.  From  a  high  of  approximately  1.3 
billion  bushels,  the  carryover  of  wheat  at  the 
end  of  this  marketing  year  is  now  estimated 
at  about  900  million  bushels.  Wheat  is  there- 
fore in  a  more  desirable  position  stockwise 
than  in  1961. 

I  know  that  the  oflicinl  position  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Feder;>.tion  opposes 
both  the  voluntary  and  mandatory  wheat 
certificate  programs  and  that  is  your  privi- 
lege. Notwithstanding  your  opposition, 
however.  I  feel  quite  certain  that  a  similar 
program   will    be   extended    beyond    1965. 

In  a  recent  report  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  I  noticed  that  almost  781.000 
farms  signed  up  to  participate  in  the  1965 
wheat  program.  That  signup,  of  course,  was 
limited  only  to  winter  wheat  areas.  In  spring 
wheat  areas,  the  signup  will  begin  February 
8.  There  are  advantages  to  the  program,  and 
the  large  number  of  farmers  electing  to  par- 
ticipate is  evidence  of  this. 

Furthermore,  based  upon  the  figures  I  have, 
prograna  costs  will  be  reduced  materially. 
Payments  for  diversion  are  expected  this  year 
to  be  approximately  $34  million,  which  is 
negligible  compared  to  the  feed  grain  pro- 
grrm.  and  certificate  costs  will  balance  out 
with  receipts  from  millers  and  exporters. 

Naturally,  in  a  new  program  such  as  this, 
some  shortcomings,  as  well  as  inequities, 
arise,  but  I  feel  that  these  can  be  readily 
ironed  out.  I  believe  this  program,  with 
Eome  modifications,  could  be  made  to  work. 
The  wool  program  must  also  be  considered 
by  Congress  next  year.  Since  1954  there  has 
been  a  direct  payment  plan  in  effect  for  this 
commodity.  Ostensibly,  the  purpose  of  the 
act  was  to  achieve  a  300-million  pound  do- 
mestic production  of  raw  wool.  The  reasons 
for  payments  were  twofold.  First,  a  free 
market  for  domestic  wool  would  make  it 
competitive  with  foreign  wool,  and  second, 
the  payment  would  be  an  incentive  to  in- 
crease production.  The  act  has  not  achieved 
its  objective.  Production  in  1964  amounted 
to  about  224  million  poimds  and  the  esti- 
mate for  1965  is  215  million  pounds,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  payments  since 
1954  totaled  $450  million,  as  of  June  30. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  is  little 
unrest  in  the  industry,  except  among  the 
mills.  They  are  suffering  from  the  competi- 
tion of  imported  woolen  textiles  just  as  the 
cotton  mills  claimed  to  have  been  suffering 
from  competition  of  imported  cotton  tex- 
tiles. The  big  difference,  however,  is  that 
cotton  textile  mills  were  operating  at  an 
8 ''2 -cent  disadvantage  as  compared  to  for- 
eign mills,  while  the  woolen  mill  Industry 
in  this  country  can  obtain  its  raw  product 
at  a  competitive  price,  because  wool  is  not 
price  supported  in  the  United  States.  It 
moves  in  the  market  free  and  at  whatever 
price  the  market  will  pay,  based  purely  on 
the  supply  and  demand  situation. 

I  don't  know  what  the  outcome  in  wool 
will  be.  I  can  only  surmise  that  here  too 
Congress  will  have  trouble.  In  the  end,  I 
suppose  there  will  be  an  extension  of  the 
present  program,  perhaps  with  some  changes. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  crop  pro- 
grams, the  President's  National  Agricultural 
Advisory  Commission  has  recommended 
changes  in  the  tobacco,  peanut  and  dairy 
programs. 


As  to  tobacco,  the  Commission  recommends 
poundage  rather  than  acreage  allotments-  in 
peanuts  it  recommends  a  self-help  plan'  or 
assessments  on  farmers  to  cover  the  cost  of 
diverting  surplus  peanuts  to  crushing  for 
oil  or  meal;  and  in  dairying  it  recommends  a 
class  I  allocation  plan  in  market  order  areas 
similar  to  that  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
year.  It  also  recommended  that  Public  Law 
480  be  amended  to  authorize  sales  of  all 
agricultural  commodities  under  its  provi- 
sions, rather  than  limiting  sales  to  surplus 
commodities. 

These  are  the  recommendations  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  not  yet  espoused  by 
the  President.  I  believe  that  the  adminis- 
tration's  position  on  all  of  these  programs 
will  more  nearly  approximate  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  task  force  headed  by 
Under  Secretary  Charles  Murphy,  who  is  now 
working  on  a  report  to  the  President. 

Tliere  seems  little  doubt  that  the  admin- 
istration will  propose  new  legislation  for 
most,  if  not  all,  of  these  commodities.  By 
new  legislation,  I  do  not  mean  drastic 
changes  from  present  programs,  but  rather 
some  modifications  in  existing  legislation. 

Since  all  our  major  agricultunJ  commodi- 
ties will  be  considered  in  1965,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  broad  review  of  agricultural 
policy  and  programs  will  be  made  by  con- 
gressional committees. 

In  anticipation  of  this,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  I  have  asked  for  recommendations 
from  all  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  as  well 
as  the  major  farm  organizations  and  others, 
on  agricultural  policies  for  the  years  ahead. 
I  am  hopeful  that  positive,  forward-look- 
ing programs  will  result. 

I  must  confess  that  although  I  have  given 
this  subject  intensive  thought  and  study 
in  recent  years,  I  am  not  sure  just  what 
ought  to  be  done  It  would  seem  desirable 
to  attempt  to  work  out  a  program  which 
would  give  full  flexibility  to  producer.^,  pro- 
vide some  price  and  income  protection, 
reduce  costs  to  the  Government,  and  yet  move 
away  from  governmental  control  or  Inter- 
ference. 

However,  the  direction  in  which  legislation 
appears  headed  is  that  of  direct  payinents  to 
farmers  in  order  to  supplement  their  in- 
comes, I  have  opposed  this  method  ever 
since  its  inception,  because  I  belie'.-e  that  it 
is  unsound  and  not  in  keeping  with  good 
government.  I  believe  that  farm  income, 
just  as  the  income  of  a  jobholder,  ought 
to  come  from  the  marketplace.  I  know  that 
farmers  would  not  only  be  happier  but  would 
also  be  in  a  more  independent  position  if 
their  Income  were  from  the  marketplace. 

But  there  are  the  problems  of  price  com- 
petition, overproduction,  and  reduced  In- 
comes on  the  one  hand,  and  the  unwilling- 
ness of  many  farmers  to  submit  to  controlled 
production  and  its  attendant  woes  on  the 
other.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot  have  both 
high  price  supports  and  uncontrolled  produc- 
tion, without  excessive  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  that  Government 
interference  must  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Government  is 
called  upon  to  support  the  price  of  any  agri- 
cultural commodity,  then  the  Government 
should  be  prot.^cted  from  excessive  costs. 

Doubtless  past  programs  have  been  ex- 
tremely costly  for  many  agricultural  com- 
modities, particularly  those  pertaining  to 
wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  dairying. 

As  of  June  30  of  this  year,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  reported  that  the  price 
support  program  costs  for  feed  grains,  since 
1933,  totaled  about  $6.1  billion,  for  wheat 
about  $4.8  billion,  for  dairying  about  $3.9 
billion,  and  for  cotton  $2.1  billion.  This 
Includes  losses  and  payments.  International 
Wheat  Agreement  costs,  and  the  special  milk 
programs.     It  does  not  include  admlnistra- 
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tive  interest,  and  other  such  costs  of  the  CCC 
which  amount  to  $8.1  billion. 

When  all  commodities  and  programs  are 
considered,  the  total  cost,  since  1933, 
amounts  to  $41.8  billion,  comprised  of  $20.3 
billion  program  costs  for  all  commodities. 
*8  1  billion  for  administration  interest,  and 
other  costs,  and  $13.4  billion  for  Public  Law 

There  is  no  implication  here  that  all  Pub- 
lic Law  480  costs  should  be  charged  against 
farm  programs.  Quite  the  contrary.  This 
program  more  and  more  is  becoming  an  out- 
right foreign  aid  program,  bearing  less  and 
less  resemblance  to  the  original  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  en- 
acted in  1954.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  price  support  losses,  ex- 
port payments,  direct  payments,  and  other 
such  costs,  which  altogether  amount  to  $20.3 
billion,  are  a  legitimate  charge  against  the 
farm  program. 

It  is  startling  to  learn  that  costs  of  farm 
programs  from  1933  to  June  30,  1953,  totaled 
only  $2.9  billion,  whereas  the  cost  since  1953 
amounts  to  $17.4  billion. 

I  hope  that  I  am  not  mlstmderstood  here. 
True,  program  costs  are  substantial,  but  they 
are  not  as  high  as  some  misinformed  Indi- 
viduals might  have  you  believe.  For  exam- 
ple, in  a  certain  column  published  on 
November  25.  I  found  this  statement,  and  I 
quote.  "We  are  paying  $7  or  $8  billion  to 
farmers  to  shield  some  of  them  from  the 
marketplace."  An  informed  person  would 
know  that  the  $7  to  $8  billion  amount  is 
even  higher  than  the  total  budget  of  the 
Department  of  j^griculture.  Further,  all  in- 
formed persons  know  that  the  Department 
budget  contains  a  host  of  consumer  benefit 
expenditures. 

While  I  feel  that  even  the  exact  costs  of 
the  program  have  been  excessive,  there  Is 
little  doubt  but  that  farm  programs  have 
been  helpful,  not  only  to  agriculture,  but  to 
consumers,  and  the  national  economy  as  well. 

How  have  farm  programs  helped  American 
agriculture? 

First,  farm  programs  have  been  effective 
in  improving  and  maintaining  farm  prices 
and  income. 

Second,  through  price  stability  farmers 
have  been  better  able  not  only  to  plan  land 
and  capital  acquisition,  but  also  to  secure 
additional  credit  requirements.  Banks  and 
other  lending  institutions  give  considerable 
weight  to  an  allotment  and  to  guaranteed 
price  supports  in  the  lending  of  their  funds. 
Although  I  am  not  personally  aware  of  any 
studies  which  fully  substantiate  this  fact, 
I  feel  quite  certain  from  my  years  of  experi- 
ence on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  that  many  of  our  out- 
standing agricultural  leaders  would  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  me. 

And  third,  much  of  the  science  and  tech- 
nology now  available  to  producers  is  the  re- 
sult of  work  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
our  land  grant  colleges.  Further,  our  county 
agents  have  been  largely  instrumental  in 
disseminating  the  discoveries  among  farm- 
ers. Our  agriculture  could  never  have  at- 
tained its  high  level  of  efficiency  were  these 
services  not  available. 

In  these,  and  in  a  host  of  other  ways,  our 
farm  programs  have  been  helpful. 

Now,  how  have  our  farm  programs  helped 
consumers? 

Our  abundant  farm  production  indicates 
that  nowhere  else  on  earth  do  consumers 
have  available  such  a  varied  and  nutritious 
diet  at  such  a  small  fraction  of  their  income. 

In  the  United  States  about  18 '/^  percent  of 
the  wage  earner's  net  pay  is  being  spent  for 
food.  Britishers  spend  about  30  percent  and 
Russians  about  50  percent. 

For  an  hour's  pay  our  industrial  worker 
can  buy  a  good  balanced  meal  for  four  per- 
sons. In  Germany  and  England  it  takes  2 
hours  to  buy  the  same  meal,  in  Austria  4 


hours  in  France  41/2  hours,  and  in  Italy  more 
than  5  hours. 

Furthermore,  through  our  grading  and 
inspection  programs.  American  consumers 
are  guaranteed  the  best  and  the  most  whole- 
.some  of  food.  But  more  importantly,  be- 
cause of  our  abundance,  American  consumers 
are  not  faced,  ever,  with  the  spectre  of  food 
shortages. 

How  have  our  farm  programs  helped  the 
national  economy? 

Well,  first,  agriculture  is  the  Nation's  larg- 
est industry.  The  number  of  workers  in 
agriculture  exceeds  the  combined  employ- 
ment in  transportation,  public  utilities,  steel, 
and  the  automobile  industries. 

The  assets  of  agriculture  amount  to  $216 
billion,  equal  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
market  value  of  all  corporate  stocks  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Farmers  have  invested  about  $18  billion  in 
cars,  trucks,  tractors,  and  other  farm  ma- 
chinery. In  1963,  they  spent  over  $4  billion 
on  operation  and  repairs  on  machinery, 
equipment,  and  other  farm  items. 

In  1961,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  higher  now, 
farmers  used  enough  steel  products  to  make 
almost  5  million  compact  cars,  enough  rub- 
ber to  put  tires  on  more  than  6  million  cars, 
and  enough  electricity  to  power  the  six  New 
England  States.  They  u.sed  the  equivalent 
of  15  million  gallons  of  crude  oil,  and  they 
spent  over  $1.5  billion  for  fertilizer  and  lime. 

Further,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
many  thousands  of  small  communities 
throughout  the  land  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  agriculture  for  their  livelihood.  This 
was  forcefully  demonstrated  in  instance 
after  instance  when  communities  virtually 
disappeared  as  a  result  of  land  being  placed 
in  the  soil  bank.  The  equipment  distribu- 
tors, those  engaged  in  repair,  the  chemical 
and  fertilizer  handlers,  and  the  retail  and 
wholesale  merchandise  no  longer  had  a  cus- 
tomer. 

Surely  a  segment  of  our  economy  as  large 
and  important  as  agriculture  must  remain 
strong  if  the  rest  of  the  economy  is  to 
prosper. 

One  last  observation.  All  of  our  efforts 
would  have  been  for  naught  had  not  Ameri- 
can farmers  the  ability  to  apply  and  utilize 
the  technology  and  information  available  to 
them.  This  is  a  success  story  in  its  own 
right,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  indicative  of 
the  high  level  of  intelligence,  practicability, 
and  ingenuity  of  today's  successful  farmers. 

I  express  the  hope  that  your  great  orga- 
nization will  join  hands  with  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  others  in  providing  agricul- 
ture with  a  sound  and  realistic  program  that 
will  benefit  all  mankind. 


SENATOR  NELSON'S  WISCONSIN 
TRAILBLAZING  ON  CONSERVA- 
TION NOW  PAYING  OFF  FOR 
NATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  was  aroused  by  President  John- 
son's eloquent  plea  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  speech  Monday  night  for  a  more 
beautiful  America. 

Knowing  President  Johnson  as  we  all 
do,  this  pledge  to  beautify  America,  will 
soon  be  translated  into  specific  proposals 
to  be  considered  by  Congress. 

The  assault  on  America's  natural 
beauty  has  already  ripped  deep,  ugly 
scars  in  our  countryside.  Much  of  our 
limited  fresh  water  is  already  polluted. 
Even  the  air  we  breathe  has  been  poi- 
soned by  indiscriminate,  unnecessary 
waste  pollution. 

Thanks  to  the  trailblazing  success  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nel- 
soNl,  when  he  was  Governor  of  Wiscon- 


sin, the  Nation  has  a  proven  blueprint 
on  how  the  Nation  can  preserve  its  scenic 
beauty  practically,  economically,  and 
without  invading  the  rights  and  free- 
dom of  American  property  owners. 

The  Gayl6rd  Nelson  conservation  pro- 
gram in  Wisconsin  is  a  $50  million  10- 
year  plan.  It  is  based  on  a  sparkling  new 
park  system  and  an  ingenious  use  of 
easements.  It  has  won  enthusiastic,  bi- 
partisan approval  throughout  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Recently,  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
in  a  characteristically  clear  and  convinc- 
ing analysis  of  the  President's  proposal 
for  a  more  beautiful  America,  paid  trib- 
ute to  Wisconsin  and  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson].  In  1961, 
I  recall  that  when  the  then  Gov.  Gay- 
lord  Nelson  succeeded  in  winning  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation,  I  predicted  that 
this  Wisconsin  idea  would  become  a 
model  for  America.  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  concisely  describes  the  Wiscon- 
sin program  and  its  relevance  to  our  na- 
tional problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
brief  article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wisconsin's  Beauty  Plan — An  Idea  That 
Will  Spread 

Several  features  of  the  emerging  plans  to 
give  the  United  States  a  face-lifting  got  their 
first  big  tryout  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Wisconsin  approach  is  of  interest  to 
landowners,  including  golf  clubs  and  other 
organizations,  who  own  natural  beauty  spots 
they  would  like  to  preserve  if  they  could 
stand  the  costs. 

Starting  in  1961,  Wisconsin  adopted  a  10- 
year  progiam  to  clean  up  and  expand  its 
parks,  scenic  highways,  forests,  lakes,  and 
other  natural  resources. 

A  novel  feature  was  the  purchase  of  scenic 
easements  and  public  easem.ents — agree- 
ments with  landowners  that  enable  public 
agencies  to  preserve  beauty  spots  and  make 
them  accessible  to  limited  public  use. 

In  return,  the  landowner  g?ts  a  payment 
in  cash;  or  the  landowner  may  get  certain 
tax  reductions  through  lowered  assessments, 
for  example. 

Senator  Gaylord  Nelson.  Democrat,  of 
Wisconsin,  who  as  Governor  of  the  State 
pushed  the  1961  plan  into  being,  says  the 
idea  of  easements  may  be  the  biggest  con- 
tribution to  preserving  America's  beauty  in 
manv  decades. 

"Most  people  have  an  instinct  to  preserve 
beauty."  Senator  Nelson  says.  "They  want 
to  help,  but  many  also  want  to  hold  on  to 
their  property  and  pass  it  on  to  their  chil- 
dren. The  easement  idea  gives  them  a 
chance  to  do  something  for  their  country 
and  maybe  solve  some  of  their  own  problems 

as  well." 

The  easements  device  grew  out  of  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  studies.  The  State  of  New 
York  in  1960  passed  a  law  authorizing  scenic 
easements.  Wisconsin  was  the  first  State  to 
apply  the  principle  on  a  large  scale,  however. 
the  wherewithal 

To  finance  its  beauty  plan,  the  Wiscon- 
sin Lrgislature  voted  a  1-cent-a-pack  tax  on 
cigarettes.  This  is  expected  to  provide  $50 
million  in  the  program's  first  10  years. 

The  money  is  to  be  divided  generally  along 
these  lines: 

For  scenic  rights  along  3,000  mUes  of  State 
highways:  $2  million. 

For  public  easements  on  farms  and  other 
tracts  useful  for  parks,  fish  and  game  devel- 
opments: $6.5  million. 
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For  25  new  lakes:  $1.5  million. 

For  nine  new  State  parks,  plus  open  spaces 
near  cities,  State  forests  and  wildlife  and  fish 
areas:   $24  million. 

For  park  improvements:  $14  million. 

By  November  1964.  the  Wisconsin  Con- 
servation Commission  had  bought  87,000 
acres  of  land  at  an  average  of  about  $100 
an  acre.  It  had  taken  easements  on  9,000 
acres  at  a  cost  of  about  $23  an  acre. 

The  easements  cost  the  taxpayers  about 
one-fourth  as  much  as  the  purchased  land, 
and  the  acreage  involved  remained  in  a  tax- 
paying  status.  This  is  a  key  point  in  many 
localities,  which  resent  State  and  Federal 
agencies'  gobbling  up  land  resources. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion, meanwhile,  has  bought  262  easements 
along  the  Great  River  Road  beside  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  at  a  cost  of  $116,000.  Ease- 
ments also  are  being  purchased  on  other 
roads. 

CLEANING  trP  TRASH 

Wisconsin  has  adopted  some  strict  laws 
against  people  who  litter  roads,  parks  and 
streams  with  trash. 

Senator  Nelson  thinks  roadside  incinera- 
tors or  mammoth  trash  bins,  perhaps  at  fill- 
ing stations,  are  the  only  answer.  Built- 
in  trash  containers  in  cars  also  would  help, 
in  his  opinion. 

A  sizable  Federal  program  to  finance  scenic 
easements  is  another  necessary  step.  Senator 
Nelson  believes.  Last  September  he  urged 
the  Government  to  put  up  $10  million  a  year 
from  general  appropriations  to  be  matched 
by  the  States  for  purchase  of  scenic  ease- 
ments  along  Federal  highways. 

IN    THE    CITIES 

Senator  Nelson  also  urged  that  up  to  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  be  made  available  for 
cities  and  States  to  use  in  cleaning  up  their 
parks,  employing  Jobless  youths. 

More  than  450  mayors  and  other  officials 
endorsed  that  idea.  There  are  other  signs 
that  voters  around  the  country  feel  it's  time 
to  push  a  clean-up-and-preserve-Amerlca 
campaign,  in  line  with  President  Johnson's 
theme. 

Three  years  ago  the  voters  of  New  York 
States  voted  a  $100  million  bond  issue  for  a 
program  to  buy  land  for  parks  and  open 
spaces. 

In  December,  Nassau  County,  on  the  fringe 
of  New  York  City,  employed  a  scenic  ease- 
ment for  the  first  time. 

One  large  estate  owner  gave  the  county  an 
easement  for  a  nature-study  area.  This 
qualifies  as  a  contribution  under  the  Income 
tax  laws,  and  a  tax-assessment  reduction  is 
involved. 

Minnesota  last  year  became  the  first  State 
to  apply  for  scenic-easement  funds  under 
the  interstate-highway  program. 

It  all  adds  up  to  a  ferment  of  State  and  lo- 
cal activity  aimed  at  hanging  on  to  what  Is 
left  of  America's  beauty. 

"If  President  Johnson  does  nothing  more 
than  give  us  a  symbol  of  national  leadership 
and  intere-st  in  this  effort,  it  will  be  a  help," 
said  one  State  conservation  ofHcial. 


ARTHUR    KROCK.    GENTLEMAN    OF 
THE  OLD  SCHOOL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
while  the  Senate  was  in  adjournment, 
Arthur  Krock  observed  his  78th  birthday. 
It  is  a  little  late  to  wish  him  a  happy 
birthday.  But  it  is  never  too  late  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  distinguished  journalist. 
I  know  of  no  newspaperman  who  better 
fits  the  description,  "A  gentleman  and  a 
scholar." 

Insight  and  integrity,  candor  and  clar- 
ity, these  are  the  qualities  that  mark 
an  Arthur  Krock  column ;  plus,  of  course, 


a  total  lack  of  pretentiousness.  Arthur 
Krock  has  been  writing  for  the  New  York 
Times  for  many  years.  In  all  those  years 
he  has  never  failed  to  deliver  the  brand 
of  journalism  that  we  have  grown  to 
expect  of  him. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  a 
vei-y  fine  birthday  tribute  paid  to  Mr. 
Krock  by  Walter  Trohan,  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  Mr.  Trohan's  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Report  Prom  Washington 

ARTHUR  krock,  GENTLEMAN  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL 

(By  Walter  Trohan,  chief  of  Chicago 
Tribune's  Washington  bureau) 

Washington,  November  15. — In  the  restless 
ecstasy  of  digging  into  the  past,  keeping  pace 
with  the  present,  and  prying  Into  the  future 
that  constitutes  the  work  of  conducting  a 
news  column,  there  is  seldom  time  to  yield 
to  a  sentimental  gesture,  no  matter  how  de- 
serving it  may  be.  It  is,  therefore,  all  the 
greater  a  pleasure  to  salute  a  valued  and 
distinguished  colleague  on  the  occasion  of 
his  78th  birthday  tomorrow. 

He  is  Arthur  Krock,  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school  and  a  newspaperman  in  the  finest 
traditions  of  what  had  long  been  considered 
a  profession,  but  which  has  been  made  a 
trade  union  in  the  last  three  decades.  If  it  is 
a  profession,  he  has  lent  it  his  integrity,  and 
if  it  is  a  trade,  he  has  raised  it  by  honored 
service. 

Krock  began  his  career  as  a  reporter  In 
Louisville  in  1907,  became  a  Washington 
correspondent  in  1910,  and  returned  to  Louis- 
ville to  become  an  editor  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  1923  he  became  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  now  defunct  New  York 
World  and  in  1927  he  Joined  the  New  York 
Times,  becoming  its  Washington  correspond- 
ent in  1932  and  serving  until  1953.  He  has 
continued  his  column  since  he  relinquished 
direction  of  that  newspaper's  Washington 
bureau. 

His  reflections  are  a  way  of  life 

For  many  of  its  readers  and  for  those  of 
other  papers  his  reflections  and  observations 
have  bescome  a  way  of  life.  For  newspaper- 
men in  Washington  and  around  the  country 
his  writings  have  been  shafts  of  enlighten- 
ment on  complex  problems  of  the  day  and 
flashes  of  verbal  lightning  to  be  envied  and 
emulated. 

There  was  a  piece  he  wrote  so  long  ago 
that  he  must  have  forgotten  it  about  a  vil- 
lage festival  on  the  deep  and  dark  Saguenay 
River  In  Quebec  that  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son would  have  envied.  There  was  a  tale  of 
the  American  visit  of  Lyndon  Balnes  John- 
son's camel  driver,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Arabian  nights,  that  Mark  Twain  would 
have  relished. 

This  is  by  way  of  saying  that  the  gentle- 
man can  write,  perhaps  In  the  measured 
balance  of  the  19th  or  early  20th  century, 
rather  than  In  the  flippancy  and  intimacy 
that  characterize  so  much  of  the  efl^orts  of 
toilers  in  the  vineyard  today.  For  this  he 
deserved  praise,  no  doubt,  but  the  monu- 
ment he  has  erected  for  himself  will,  like 
that  of  Horace  or  Shakespeare,  outlast  brass. 

His  greater  contribution  is  honor.  In  his 
long  years  of  service  as  a  newspaperman. 
Krock  has  shared  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  confidences  and  broken  none.  He  has 
been  asked  for  advice  and  given  it  honestly 
and  freely.  He  has  been  generous  In  lend- 
ing his  name  to  help  writers,  young  and 
old.  He  has  not  profited  from  his  confi- 
dences, advice,  or  help  in  memoirs  which 
would  be  a  great  contribution  to  the  history 
of  our  times. 


Earns  Pulitzer  Prize  many  times 

Twice  he  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
although  he  earned  it  many  times.  Yet 
this  was  not  his  greatest  contribution  to  tiie 
newspaper  business.  It  was  the  inspiration 
and  example  he  set  for  others  that  must  not 
be  forgotten. 

Krock  was  not  one  to  don  a  powder  blue 
shirt  for  television  cameras  on  press  con- 
ference days.  He  was  not  one  to  Identify 
himself  with  assumed  modesty.  He  had  no 
more  love  for  the  press  conference  and  its 
posturing  than  he  did  for  the  news  handout 
and  its  administration  line. 

Krock  sought  out  the  newsmakers  and  the 
news  on  his  own.  He  can  turn  out  a  news 
story  as  clear,  factual,  and  polished  as  any 
news  gem,  which  he  did  on  the  death  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  And  he  can 
lead  you  to  the  heart  of  any  foreign  or  do- 
mestic problem  to  give  it  perspective  and 
meaning. 

It  is  a  happy  birthday  for  us,  Arthur,  be- 
cause we  are  better  for  your  being  with  us. 


THE  COLD  WAR  GI  BILL  IS  MORE 
DESIRABLE  THAN  EVER 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  two  praiseworthy  pur- 
poses to  aid  education  as  well  as  to  in- 
crease employment,  as  disclosed  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message,  will  be  mate- 
rially advanced  by  the  enactment,  in  the 
89th  Congress,  of  Senator  Ralph  Yar- 
BORouGH's  GI  bill  for  the  selective  serv- 
ice draftees.  This  is' similar  to,  though 
less  extensive  than,  the  bills  enactod  first 
in  behalf  of  the  World  War  II  veterans, 
and  second  in  behalf  of  Korean  war 
veterans.  The  experience  with  these  two 
important  and  desirable  acts  clearly 
showed  that  their  benefits  far  exceeded 
their  costs. 

Now,  there  is  an  additional  reason  for 
this  legislation  which  did  not  exist  in 
previous  Congresses.  Entitled  to  such 
assistance  are  not  only  the  cold  war 
draftees  but  also  the  participants  in  our 
undeclared  war  in  South  Vietnam.  Al- 
ready our  American  dead  there  exceed 
350,  and  the  number  of  injured — to  date 
undisclosed — is  far  larger. 

Senator  Yarborough's  bill  had  39  co- 
sponsors  in  the  88th  Congress,  of  whom 
I  was  proud  to  be  one.  I  shall,  of  course, 
cosponsor  it  again.  I  understand  it  will 
be  Senate  bill  9. 

An  excellent  article  by  the  distin- 
guished and  dynamic  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  appears  in  the  current  issue  of 
Harper's  magazine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled:  "A  Fair  Deal  for  the  Cold 
War  Soldier,"  by  Senator  Ralph  W.  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  which  so  cogently  sets  forth 
the  desirability  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  Fair  Deal  for  the  Cold  War  Soldier 
(By  Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarborough) 

(A  proposal  to  extend  the  old  GI  bill 
of  rights  to  the  new  crop  of  veterans — 
not  as  a  giveaway,  but  as  a  sound  national 
investment — by  the  newly  reelected  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  who  has  sponsored  laws  for 
conservation,  education,  and  the  Peace 
Corps.) 

Not  long  ago  I  talked  with  a  young  ex- 
serviceman  who  Is  working  as  a  truck  driver 
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to  support  his  family  while  he  attends  night 

school. 

••At  the  rate  I'm  going,  I'll  be  40  when 
I  graduate,"  he  said.  "I  suppose  that  isn't 
really  'old'  but  my  value— and  the  degree's— 
will  certainly  have  decreased  by  then— if  I 
manage  to  stick  it  out.     And  I'm  not  sure 

I  can." 

This  man  is  one  of  3  million  forgotten 
American  veterans.  By  1973  there  will  be 
5  million  in  the  same  position.  All  of 
them  had  the  bad  luck  to  serve  In  the 
Armed  Forces  after  the  benefits  of  the  World 
War  II  GI  bill  of  rights  and  the  Korean 
bill  had  run  out. 

To  give  these  young  veterans  a  fair  shake, 
I  have  proposed  a  cold  war  veterans  read- 
Tustment  bill.  In  the  88th  Congress,  this 
bill  was  cosponsored  by  39  Senators,  and  we 
had  hoped  it  would  be  enacted  into  law  last 
June— on  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Omaha  Beach  landing.  (In  the  same  month 
and  year,  1944,  the  original  GI  bill  was 
passed.)  When  Congress  adjourned  in  Oc- 
tober, the  bill  was  still  pending  on  the 
Senate  Calendar.  It  had  been  there  for 
over  a  year.  For  the  bill  to  pass  in  the  89th 
Congress,  when  it  is  reintroduced,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  a  great  many  Americans  to 
demand  it — in  the  name  of  both  justice  and 
good  sense. 

This  is  no  bonus  or  giveaway  program,  for 
the  GI  bills  have  proved  among  the  best  in- 
vestments our  Government  ever  made.  The 
record  speaks  for  itself. 

Almost  8  million  veterans  recsived  train- 
ing under  the  World  War  II  bill  and  thus 
acquired  a  median  of  12.'2  years  of  school 
compared  to  9.6  years  for  nonveterans  of 
their  age.  These  veterans  have  been  earning 
from  $2,000  to  $3,000  more  a  year  than  the 
less  educated  nonveterans.  Assuming — as 
we  properly  may — that  at  least  half  of  this 
added  income  is  due  to  better  education 
and  training,  then  the  GI  bill  should  be 
credited  with  giving  the  Government  an 
extra  $1  billion  a  year  in  taxes.  By  1970, 
in  fact,  the  men  we  educated  will  have  fully 
repaid  the  cost  of  the  bill  by  their  additional 
taxes,  and  it  can  be  regarded  from  there  on 
as  one  of  the  Government's  few  profit-mak- 
ing ventxires. 

The  GI's  also  proved  admirable  loan  risks. 
Defaults  amount  to  only  0.02  percent  of  the 
more  than  $56  billion  loaned  or  guaranteed 
on  veterans'  homes  and  businesses,  and  this 
small  loss  has  been  more  than  offset  by  the 
Government's  $118  million  profit  in  interest 
payments. 

Some  3  million  additional  veterans  received 
schooling  under  the  Korean  GI  bill,  making 
a  total  of  about  11  million  Americans 
whose  educational  level  has  been  raised 
under  these  2  laws.  In  the  process  we  have 
added  to  our  supply  of  soi*ely  needed  pro- 
fessional people  some  625.000  engineers, 
375.000  teachers,  165,000  natural  and  phys- 
ical scientists,  and  220,000  workers  in  medi- 
cine and  related  fields.  Not  surprisingly, 
many  more  in  the  veteran  group  educated 
under  the  GI  bill  hold  professional  and 
managerial  jobs,  and  unemployment  is  far 
less  of  a  problem  to  them  than  to  equivalent 
nonveterans. 

The  Nation,  in  effect,  created  a  new  source 
from  which  to  draw  its  leaders.  At  this  writ- 
ing, such  leaders  include  2  Cabinet  officers- 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman— 
7  Governors,  at  least  47  Congressmen,  and 
9  Senators.  Indeed,  about  a  thousand  of  the 
men  listed  in  the  1960-61  "Who's  Who  in 
America"  owe  their  educations  to  the  GI  bills. 
If  the  pattern  holds,  12  to  15  percent  of  the 
book's  total  listings  in  the  1980's  will  be 
veterans  who  benefited  from  the  program. 
And  as  World  War  II  and  Korean  service- 
men mature  they  are  likely  to  assume  still 
more  Important  positions  of  leadership. 


In  contrast,  our  cold  war  veterans  are  often 
lucky  to  get  any  jobs  at  all,  and  it  is  the 
Government  itself  which  seems  to  block  their 
path.  It  keeps  them  out  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket for  21/2  years,  on  the  average,  and  then 
sets  them  loose  in  the  civilian  economy  to 
catch  up  as  best  they  can  with  the  thou- 
sands of  young  men — 56  percent  of  those 
eligible  for  the  draft — who  were  never  In  uni- 
form. 

Since  the  Korean  GI  bill  lapsed  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1955.  more  than  2'/2  million  men 
have  been  discharged  from  active  duty  only 
to  find  themselves  untrained,  unemployable, 
and  unable  to  compete  for  scarce  jobs.  In- 
creasing automation  promises  to  make  their 
plight  still  worse.  In  1963  alone,  more  than 
210.000  veterans  received  unemployment 
compensation  in  excess  of  $96  million — that 
is,  $2  million  over  the  figure  for  1962.  We 
can  expect  to  reverse  the  trend  only  by  in- 
vesting in  their  education. 

The  bill  v^e  have  proposed  alms  to  train 
today's  veterans  so  that  they  can  stay  off 
the  unemployment  rolls.  Specifically,  It  of- 
fers men  who  served  In  the  military  for  more 
than  180  days  between  January  31,  1955,  and 
July  1,  1967.  1.5  days  of  educational  assist- 
ance for  each  day  of  active  service — with  a 
limit  of  36  months  of  schooling.  Its  esti- 
mated $289  million  annual  cost  will  be  en- 
tirely self-liquidating  since  well-trained  vet- 
erans will  pay  higher  tax  bills. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  initial  cost  of 
the  bill  would  account  for  only  three-fifths 
of  1  percent  of  all  military  expenses,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  oppose  the  measure.  Current  in- 
service  courses,  so  their  argument  runs,  of- 
fer the  same  benefits  and  may  encourage 
young  men  to  enter  the  Armed  Forces,  while 
postservice  educational  programs  are  more 
likely  to  lure  them  to  leave.  The  Defense 
Department  has  not,  however,  come  up  with 
evidence    that   GI   bills    lower   reenlistment 

Fighting  for  the  bill  are,  among  others, 
the  AFL-CIO,  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Farmers  Union,  and  more 
than  half  a  dozen  veterans'  organizations. 
What  they  want  is  not  a  rash  and  extrava- 
gant experiment;  it  is  a  program  which  has 
proven  its  value  for  our  Nation  in  general 
and  for  the  men  who  defend  the  United 
States  in  particular.  I  think  they  ought  to 
get  it.  ^^^^^^^_ 

TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  E.  TAYLOR,  JR. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
members  of  the  Virginia  delegation  in 
Congress  are  going  to  miss  an  old  and 
faithful  friend  from  the  Press  Galleries 
of  the  House  and  Senate  this  year. 

I  refer  to  Frank  E.  Taylor,  Jr.,  of  the 
Associated  Press,  who  began  a  well- 
earned  retirement  on  January  1.  Mr. 
Taylor  had  a  long  and  honorable  news- 
paper career,  but  we  will  remember  him 
best  for  the  nearly  20  years  he  has  served 
as  Virginia  regional  correspondent  for 
the  Associated  Press  here  at  the  seat  of 
Government. 

During  a  part  of  his  service  in  Wash- 
ington he  also  reported  news  of  interest 
to  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Kentucky 
and  Indiana. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  born  December  8,  1899, 
near  Pendleton,  S.C,  and  worked  on  the 
Birmingham  Age-Herald  and  the  Col- 
umbia, S.C,  Record  before  joining  the 
Associated  Press  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in 
1928.  He  was  transferred  to  Washington 
in  1945.  He  was  married  in  1937,  and  the 
Taylors  have  two  children.  The  family 
home  is  in  McLean,  Va. 


Frank  is  one  of  the  most  modest,  iin- 
assuming  men  I  have  ever  known,  but  I 
do  not  want  him  to  leave  without  letting 
him  know  the  high  regard  in  which  he 
has  been  held  by  those  of  us  with  whom 
his  work  brought  him  into  frequent  con- 
tact. I  wish  Frank  and  Mrs.  Taylor 
many  years  of  health  and  happiness. 


BRIDGES  EAST  AND  WEST 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, on  December  8,  1964,  while  Con- 
gress was  in  recess,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  Fulbright]  delivered  a 
speech  entitled  "Bridges  East  and  West" 
at  Southern  Methodist  University  in 
Dallas,  Tex.  I  have  never  read  a  more 
impressive  statement  outlining  the  goals, 
methods,  and  policies  our  Government 
should  have  in  mind  in  our  dealings  with 
the  Communist  world. 

Senator  Fulbright  spoke  convincingly 
of  the  failure  of  military  conflict  in  the 
past,  and  of  the  dangers  which  general 
war  now  poses: 

We  have  reached  a  point  in  history  In 
which  no  rational  man  can  conceive  of  war 
as  a  useful  instrument  of  national  policy 
*  •  •.  I  believe  that  we  must  pursue  a 
policy  of  building  bridges  of  accommodation 
with  the  Communist  world,  not  because  this 
approach  is  inherently  more  desirable  than 
one  of  total  victory  for  American  interests, 
but  because  there  is  no  acceptable  alterna- 
tive In  the  nuclear  age.  The  usefulness  and 
desirability  of  a  clear  and  quick  victory  over 
all  our  adversaries  can  be  debated,  but  such 
a  debate  must  be  academic  because  the 
option  of  complete  vlccory  does  not  exist. 
The  choice  before  us  in  our  relations  with 
the  Communist  world  is  not  between  victory 
and  defeat  but  between  mutual  accommoda- 
tion and  mutual  annihilation. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  carefully 
explained  the  assumptions  upon  which 
he  would  build  his  policy  toward  the 
Communist  bloc: 

The  key  assumption  of  a  policy  of  build- 
ing bridges  to  the  Communist  world  is  that 
the  Communist  countries  are  susceptible  to 
external  Influence  and  to  internal  change.     I 
think  the   assumption  is   eminently  sound. 
If  the  determination  of  the  Communists  to 
destroy  us   is  indeed  as  permanent,  mono- 
lithic and  unalterable  as  some  of  our  people 
seem  to  believe,  then  they  have  achieved  a 
constancy  of  will  that  no  movement  or  na- 
tion or  individual  has  ever  before  achieved. 
It  is  nonsense  to  suppose  that  the  char- 
acter and  objectives  of  communism  are  un- 
alterable.    Change  and  the  susceptibility  of 
change  are  practically  a  law  of  human  life, 
and    however   much    the    Communists    may 
imagine  that  they  have  altered  or  conquered 
human  nature,  it  is  a  demonstrable  fact  that 
they  have  not.     Even  the  dreariest  of  Chinese 
or  Soviet  fanatics  is  a  human  being  as  well 
as  a  Communist  •   •  •.    Great  changes  have 
in  fact  taken  place  and  are  continuing  to 
take  place  in  the  Communist  countries. 

Far  from  the  monolith  of  Stalin's  time,  the 
Communist  bloc— if  it  can  still  be  called  a 
bloc— presents  the  world  with  a  panoply  of 
change  proceeding  at  widely  varying  rates. 
A  highly  diversified  situation  calls  for 
highly  diversified  policies.  This,  I  think, 
must  be  the  key  consideration  In  the  Western 
effort  to  build  bridges  to  the  Communist 
world. 

Senator  Fulbright  has  many  worth- 
while ideas  to  offer,  but  the  most  im- 
portant  service   his  speech   renders  is 
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placing  the  problems  of  our  time  in  bet- 
ter focus.  As  he  noted  near  the  con- 
clusion of  his  speech : 

What  Is  called  for  is  a  sense  of  historical 
perspective  in  meeting  the  crises  and  tensions 
of  the  moment— a  perspective  from  which 
we  will  perceive  that  the  doctrines  and  the 
causes  that  arouse  men  to  violence  are  transi- 
tory, that  more  often  than  not  they  lade  into 
irrelevance  with  the  erosion  of  'time  and 
circumstances. 

In  order  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress may  read  this  remarkable  address. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Bridges  East  .^nd  West 

(Statement    by    Senator    J.    W.    Fvlbright 

chairman.   Senate   Committee   en   Foreign 

Relations.  Southern  Methodist  University 

Dallas.   Te.x-.,   All-University   Convocation)' 

I  am  honored  to  be  with  vou  today  at  this 

great  university  in  one  of  the  Nation's  "reat 

cities.    Like  so  much  of  our  country.  Dallas 

is  a  growing  and  changing  community  and 

the    growth    that    is    taking    place    here    is 

healthy  and  .sound  and  constructive. 

As  a  citizen  of  a  neighboring  State.  I  am 
proud  of  the  development  of  Southern  Meth- 
odist University  as  one  of  the  Nation's  lend- 
ing institutions  of  learning  and  of  the  devel- 
opment of  Dallr.s  PS  one  of  the  Nation's  hand- 
somest and  most  prosperous  commurities 
As  a  m.ember  of  the  Democratic  Partv,  I  am 
filled  with  admiration  for  the  excellent  1ud<»- 
ment  shown  by  the  citizens  of  Dallas  in  last 
month's  election.  And  as  an  American  t 
am  proud  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
here  in  Dallas  in  the  last  year— efforts  that 
in  Mayor  Jonsson's  words,  are  buildin<^  a 
community  "balanced  in  human  and  spirit- 
ual values  as  well  as  economically." 

It  cannot  truthfully  be  said  that  war  is 
never  profitable,  but  it  can  be  said  that  its 
costs   have   almost   always   exceeded    its   re- 
wards and  that  in  our  own  time  a  general 
war  would  result  in  such  mass  destruction 
that,  as  President  Kennedy  once  put  it,  the 
survivors   would   envy  the   dead.     We   have 
reached  a  po!nt  in  history  in  which  no  ra- 
tional man  can  conceive  of  war  as  a  useful 
instrument     of    national    policy.     Unfortu- 
nately, hov/ever,  men  are  not  alwavs  ratioufl 
and  the  fact  that  war  is  insanity  does  not 
me.an  that  it  is  impossible  or  even  unlikely. 
It  follows,  I  think,  that  one  of  the  guiding 
principles    of    our    foreign    policv    must    be 
t»ie  accommodation  of  conflicting  interests 
in  the  world  by  means  other  than  military 
conflict.     We  should   be  under  no  illusions 
about  the  fact  that  accommodations  with- 
out conflict   mean  a  peace  without  victory 
or  at  least  without  the  kind  of  total  victory 
for  American  ideals  and  values  that  was  dis- 
cussed so  much  in  the  recent  election  cam- 
paign.    Great   rations  do  not   as  a  general 
rule  surrender  their  interests  and  Ideologies 
to  other  great  nations  without  being  com- 
pelled to  do  so.     If  it  is  agreed  that  neither 
the  West   nor  the   Communist  nations   are 
able  to  coerce  the  other  into  submission,  then 
it  should  be  clear  to  both  sides  that  the  con- 
dition of  their  survival  is  the  acceptance  by 
each  of  certain  conditions  and  arrangements 
in  the  world  that  it  will  find  distasteful.    The 
challenge  of  statesmanship  is  to  devise  com- 
promises that  respect  the  vital  interests  of 
both  sides  while  requiring  concessions  that, 
however  distasteful,  are  at  least  tolerable. 

I  believe  that  we  must  pursue  a  policv  of 
building  bridges  of  accommodation  with'the 
Communist  world,  not  because  this  approach 
Is  inherently  more  desirable  than  one  of  total 
victory  for  American  interests  but  because 
there  is  no  acceptable  alternative  in  the  nu- 
clear age.     The  usefulness  and   desirability 
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of  a  clear  and  quick  victory  over  all  our 
adversaries  can  be  debated,  but  such  a  de- 
bate must  be  academic  because  the  option 
of  complete  victory  does  not  exist.  The 
choice  before  us  in  our  relations  with  the 
Communist  world  is  not  between  victory  and 
defeat  but  between  'mutual  accommodation 
and  mutual  annihilation.  If  there  was  ever 
a  time  in  our  history  when  it  was  open  to  us 
to  seek  a  universal  victory  for  American 
ideals  and  institutions — and  it  may  well  be 
questioned  that  there  was — it  is  clear  be- 
yond doubt  that  that  time  has  passed  and 
that  for  as  far  into  the  future  as  we  can  see 
we  shall  be  living  in  a  world  of  diverse  and 
often  conflicting  interests  and  ideologies. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  reason  for  despair 
in  this  state  of  things.  Compromises  often 
turn  out  to  be  very  much  more  tolerable  than 
they  seem  when  they  are  being  made  and 
viccories  even  more  often  turn  out  to  be 
bitter  disappointments.  There  are  two  rea- 
sons, I  think,  why  the  fruits  of  triumph  so 
often  turn  to  ashes  in  the  victor's  hand. 

The  first  is  the  inescapable  limitations  of 
Imman  nature.  Man  is  by  far  the  most  gen- 
erously endowed  of  God's"  creatures,  but  for 
reasons  known  best  to  Himself,  the  Almighty 
endowed  us  liberally  with  technical  and  sci- 
entific skills  but  only  modestly  with  the 
qualities  of  wisdom  and  farsightedness.  A 
total  victory  is  really  too  great  a  responsibil- 
ity for  any  man  or  any  nation.  Men  are 
simply  not  equipped  to  decide  each  others 
fate,  and  when  they  try  to  do  so.  the  chances 
are  very  great  that,  however  good  their  in- 
tentions, the  result  will  be  something  be- 
tween tragedy  and  futility. 

Democracy  itself  is  built  on  this  view  of 
humaa  nature.  Democratic  procedures  are 
based  on  tiie  assumption  that  no  man  has 
access  to  absolute  truth  and  that  no  man, 
therefore,  must  be  allowed  to  impose  his  will 
upon  all  others.  The  genius  of  democracy  is 
that,  vmlike  other  political  philosophies,  it 
acknowledges  the  limits  of  human  wisdom 
and  understanding. 

Viewed  from  the  perspective  of  man's 
moral  and  intellectual  shortcomings,  the 
shattered  hopes  and  lost  victories  of  the 
recent  past  seem  somewhat  less  surprising. 
A  great  deal  of  intellectual  energy  has  been 
expended  in  an  effort  to  understand  how 
and  why  the  victory  of  1918  w?s  followed 
in  only  20  years  by  another  global  conflict 
and  how  and  why  the  total  victory  of  1945 
turned  almost  at  once  into  the  cold  war  that 
still  engages  us.  These  baleful  events  might 
well  have  been  avoided,  or  at  least  alleviated, 
by  different  policies  and  different  decisions 
at  critical  moments,  but  perhaps  the  basic 
cause  of  our  disappointments  lies  in  the  very 
totality  of  the  victories  we  won.  Signaling 
as  they  did  an  opportunity  to  reshape  the 
character  of  international  relations,  the  vic- 
tories of  1918  and  1945  were  lost  largely,  I 
think,  because  they  created  opportunities 
that  could  only  have  been  realized  by  the  ap- 
plication of  far  greater  wisdom  and  far  great- 
er vision  than  any  of  us  possesses. 

The  second  reason  why  great  military  tri- 
umphs so  often  fail  to  realize  their  promise 
lies  in  the  character  of  conflict  itself.  War 
Is  not  merely  a  method  of  resolving  disputes 
that  preceded  it;  it  is  not,  as  Clausewitz 
thought,  a  mere  extension  of  politics.  In- 
ternational conflicts,  especially  sustained  in- 
ternational conflicts,  have  an  evil  dynamism 
of  their  own.  The  original  causes  of  mod- 
ern warfare  are  soon  lost  in  a  maelstrom  of 
passion  and  destruction;  new  ambitions  are 
aroused  and  new  forces  are  released"  that 
change  the  character  of  the  conflict  and 
largely  determine  its  outcome  and  aftermath. 
Peace  settlements  in  this  age  of  national 
and  ideological  conflict  are  made  by  angry 
and  agitated  men.  Nations  are  profoundly 
altered  by  conflict,  and  whatever  their  mo- 
tives for  entering  a  war,  they  are  likely  to 
ccme  out  of  it  embittered,  vindictive  and 
physically  and  morally  exhausted,  with  far 


more  extensive  and  far  less  realistic  ambi- 
tions than  those  which  drove  them  into  war 
Reason  and  wisdom  are  fragile  human  quali- 
ties,  easily  consumed  in  the  passions  of  na- 
tional conflict.  One  of  the  tragedies  of  mod- 
ern warfare — perhaps  the  greatest  tragedy- 
is  that  it  puts  men  most  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  their  emotions  at  precisely  the 
moment  when  they  are  most  desperately  in 
need  of  their  reason. 

On  November  29,  1917,  the  Daily  Telegraph 
of  London  published  a  letter  by  Lord  Lans- 
downe  about  the  damage  to  be  wrought  by 
the  war  then  in  progress.  His  prophecy 
which  was  scornfully  rejected  at  the  time 
but  tragically  vindicated  in  the  outcome,  is 
even  more  compelling  for  our  own  time.  "We 
are  going  to  win  the  war,"  he  wrote,  "but 
its  prolongation  will  spell  the  ruin  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  an  Infinite  addition  to 
the  load  of  human  suffering  which  already 
weighs  upon  it.  Security  will  be  invaluable 
to  a  world  which  has  the  vitality  to  profit 
by  it,  but  what  will  be  the  value  of  the 
blessings  of  peace  to  nations  so  exhausted 
that  they  can  scarcely  stretch  out  a  hand 
with  which  to  grasp  them?"  ' 

We  Americans  are  more  susceptible  to  ex- 
cessive idealism  than  to  vindictiveness.  We 
have  a  tendency  to  turn  conflicts  for  the 
defense  of  our  interests  into  crusades  lor  the 
regeneration  of  mankind.  In  1917.  we  went 
to  war  to  defend  our  maritime  rights  and 
ended  by  conducting  a  crusade  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.  In  the  Second 
World  War.  we  remained  neutral  while  most 
of  Europe  and  much  of  the  Far  East  were 
overrun  and  entered  the  war  only  when  our 
own  territory  was  attacked,  but  then  we 
prosecuted  the  war  to  the  unconditional  sur- 
render of  our  enemies. 

In  both  World  Wars  we  dreamed  great 
di-eams  about  a  new  era  of  world  peace  under 
world  law.  In  both  instances  we  were  disap- 
pointed, largely,  I  believe,  because  our  hopes 
soared  beyond  the  limits  of  our  capacity.  In 
both  instances,  the  price  of  unattainable 
aims  was  the  lo.<^s  of  lesser  prizes  that  were 
well  within  our  grasp.  I*  believe  that  Amer- 
ica and  the  free  world  would  be  safer  and 
happier  today  if  we  had  not  tried  to  outrun 
history  in  1919  and  again  in  1945  ai:d  had 
tempered  our  idealism  by  combining'  it  with 
more  modest  and  traditional  objectives. 
"The  wicked  are  wicked,  no  doubt,"  v.TOte 
Thackery,  "and  they  go  astray  and  they  fall, 
and  they  come  by  tiieir  deserts;  bui  who  can 
tell  the  mischief  which  the  very  virtuous 
do?"- 

Every  society  has  its  shortcomings  of  style 
and  character.  Oiu-s,  I  think,  is  the  mischief 
of  too  great  virtue,  of  idealism  insufficiently 
tempered  by  the  sobering  wisdcm  oi  experi- 
ence. It  is  this  crusading  tendency,  so  noble 
in  intent,  so  potentially  destructive  in  its 
consequences,  that  we  must  gu:.rd  against  in 
our  relations  with  the  Communist  world. 

The  point  that  I  wish  to  stress  is  that  in 
this  nucle.ar  a;;e  we  must  learn  to  live  in  an 
imperfect  world.  Wc  must  scale  our  id;als 
to  the  limits  of  external  reality  and  to  the 
limits  of  our  own  capacity.  We  must  recog- 
nize, in  the  words  of  the  old  maxim,  that  "the 
best  is  the  enemy  of  the  good."  We  must 
acknowledge,  however,  regretfully,  that  it  is 
not  open  to  us  to  remove  the  threat  of  com- 
munism from  the  world,  but  that  it  is  open 
to  us  to  build  bridges  to  the  Communist 
world  and  in  so  doing  to  influence  the  course 
which  it  follows  in  a.  direction  compatible 
with  our  own  safety  and  with  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

The  building  of  bridges  is  a  modest  and 
limited  enterprise.  In  no  sense  is  it  to  be 
taken  as  a  harbinger  of  general  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  free  world  and  the  Com- 
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munist  world.  Such  a  reconciliation  is  un- 
likely to  occur  in  our  lifetimes,  not  because 
^-e  would  not  like  it  but  because  the  dif- 
ferences are  too  great  to  be  eliminated  by 
auv  process  more  rapid  than  the  evolution 
of  history. 

The  building  of  bridges  means  nothing 
more  than  the  opening  of  normal  contacts 
and  communications  across  a  chasm  of  mis- 
understanding. It  is  most  unlikely  to  result 
in  the  early  resolution  of  such  fundamental 
issues  as  the  division  of  Germany,  the  nu- 
clear arms  race,  and  Chinese  Communist  ag- 
gression in  the  Far  East.  And,  it  should 
be  emphasized,  a  program  of  limited  accom- 
modations with  the  Communist  world  can 
be  only  one  part  of  the  grand  strategy  of 
American  national  security.  The  other  bases 
of  our  national  security  are  the  maintenance 
of  the  world's  most  powerful  nuclear  deter- 
rent force  and  the  maintenance  and  sus- 
tenance of  a  vigorous  Atlantic  Alliance. 
Tliese.  I  think,  are  the  three  bedrocks  of  our 
security:  none  would  be  an  adequate  policy 
by  itself  and  each  contributes  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  other. 

There  is  all  but  unanimous  agreement 
among  the  American  people  on  the  need  for 
military  strength  and  the  value  of  the  At- 
lantic Alliance.  It  is  on  the  third  element 
of  our  national  security  policy — the  need  for 
building  bridges  to  the  East — that  we  often 
find  ourselves  divided.  It  is  Important  to 
emphasize,  therefore,  that  the  purpose  and 
effect  of  limited  accommodations  with  Com- 
munist countries  ore  exactly  the  same  as 
those  of  our  nuclear  deterrent  and  of  the 
Alliance:  to  reduce  the  Commiinist  appetite 
for  expansion  and  thereby  to  increase  our 
own  national  security. 

The  key  assumption  of  a  policy  of  build- 
ing bridges  to  the  Communist  world  is  that 
the  Communist  countries  are  susceptible  to 
external  influence  and  to  internal  change. 
I  think  the  assximption  is  eminently  sound. 
If  the  determination  of  the  Communists  to 
destroy  us  is  indeed  as  permanent,  mono- 
lithic and  unalterable  as  some  of  our  own 
people  seem  to  believe,  then  they  have 
achieved  a  constancy  of  will  that  no  move- 
ment or  nation  or  individual  has  ever  before 
achieved. 

It  is  nonsense  to  suppose  that  the  char- 
acter and  objectives  of  communism  are  un- 
alterable. Change  and  the  susceptibility  to 
change  are  practically  a  law  of  hiiman  life, 
and  however  much  the  Communists  may 
imngine  that  they  have  altered  or  conquered 
human  natitre,  it  is  a  demonstrable  fact 
that  they  have  not.  Even  the  dreariest  of 
Chinese  or  Soviet  fanatics  is  a  human  being 
as  well  as  a  Communist,  subject  to  one  de- 
gree or  another — however  little  he  may  like 
it — to  the  same  weaknesses,  the  same  hopes 
and  the  same  temptations  that  characterize 
all  human  life.  In  a  way  which  the  leaders 
of  the  Communist  world  would  probably  be 
the  last  to  understand,  they  themselves  as 
well  as  their  peoples  are  connected  with  us 
by  unalterable  bonds  of  a  common  human 
natiire.  This  common  humanity  can  be  a 
powerful  and  constructive  Instrument  for 
change  in  the  hands  of  those  who  under- 
stand it. 

Great  changes  have  In  fact  taken  place 
and  are  continuing  to  take  place  in  the  Com- 
munist countries.  On  the  whole  there  has 
been  a  tendency  toward  more  liberal — or  less 
dictatorial — domestic  policies  and  more  con- 
servative— or  less  aggressive — foreign  policies. 
Our  policy  should  take  close  account  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  these  changes  and  of 
the  diverse  character  of  the  world's  Commu- 
nist regimes.  They  range  from  China  at  one 
extreme,  which  hangs  back  in  fanaticism 
and  an  aggressive  foreign  policy,  to  Yugo- 
slavia at  the  other  extreme,  which  has  ceased 
to  be  a  member  of  the  bloc  and  pursues  poli- 
cies which  are  often  friendly  and  seldom 
harmful  to  the  West. 


The  Soviet  Union  stands  approximately 
midway  between  the  Chinese  and  Yugoslav 
extremes.  During  the  period  of  Khrushchev's 
rule  the  apparatus  of  police  terror  was  dis- 
mantled and  after  the  great  Cuban  crisis  of 
1962  the  regime  adopted  a  policy  of  limited 
accommodations  with  the  West.  The  new 
regime  of  Brezhnev  and  Kosygin  has  some- 
what tempered  the  competition  in  insults 
with  China  but  otherwise  seems  to  be  main- 
taining the  Khrushchev  policy  of  "goulash" 
communism  at  home  and  generally  prudent 
policies  abroad. 

The  area  of  most  rapid,  although  widely 
varying,  change  in  the  Communist  world  is 
Eastern  Europe.  Even  aside  from  Yugoslavia, 
which  is  far  in  the  vanguard  and  cannot  be 
considered  a  member  of  the  bloc,  the  winds 
of  change  are  being  felt  in  most  of  the  states 
which  we  have  considered  satellites  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Poland  has  enjoyed  a  consid- 
erable measure  of  independence  In  its  in- 
ternal affairs  since  Gomulka's  successful  de- 
fiance of  Khrushchev  in  1956.  Hungary  has 
progressed  considerably  since  the  brutal  sup- 
pression of  its  revolution  in  1956  and  the 
Kadar  regime  has  won  a  measure  of  pviblic 
acceptance  by  raising  living  standards  and 
tolerating  limited  popular  liberties.  Except 
for  the  release  of  some  political  prisoners, 
Rumania  remains  a  Stalinist  dictatorship  in 
its  internal  life  but  has  openly  defied  the 
Soviet  Union  in  pursuing  an  independent 
foreign  economic  policy.  Czechoslovakia, 
which  until  recently  was  one  of  the  most 
compliant  satellites,  is  now  beginning  to  stir 
in  its  internal  life.  Only  East  Germany  and 
Bulgaria  remain  Stalinist  dictatorships  al- 
most wholly  under  Soviet  domination,  while 
backward  Albania  has  broken  with  the  So- 
viet Union  and  become  a  Chinese  Commu- 
nist satellite. 

Far  from  the  monolith  of  Stalin's  time, 
the  Communist  bloc — if  it  can  still  be  called 
a  bloc — presents  the  world  with  a  panoply  of 
change  proceeding  at  widely  varying  rates. 
This  situation  presents  the  West  with  inter- 
esting and  important  opportunities  to  in- 
fluence events  in  the  Communist  world  in  a 
direction  favorable  to  Western  security  and 
interests.  As  the  Communist  states  become 
less  like  each  other,  they  become  more  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  subject  to  traditional 
aims  and  ambitions,  to  traditional  pressures 
of  nationalism,  and — most  important  for  our 
pxu-poses — to  traditional  forms  of  external 
influence. 

A  highly  diversified  situation  calls  for 
highly  diversified  policies.  This,  I  think, 
must  be  the  key  consideration  in  the  West- 
ern effort  to  build  bridges  to  the  Commu- 
nist world.  Our  purpose  is  not  simply  to 
advance  some  vague  purpose  of  greater  inter- 
national understanding  but  to  Influence  the 
pace  and  character  of  change  in  the  Com- 
muiiist  world  in  sucli  a  way  as  to  discourage 
aggressive  and  expansionist  policies  toward 
the  free  world.  To  do  this,  we  must  differ- 
entiate carefully  between  one  Communist 
country  and  another,  rewarding  those  which 
show  a  greater  inclination  to  confine  the 
practice  of  their  ideology  within  their  own 
frontiers  and  to  enter  into  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  West  and  withholding  our 
rewards  and,  when  necessary,  applying  sanc- 
tions against  those  which  continue  to  pur- 
sue expansionist  policies. 

There  can  be  no  such  thing,  under  cur- 
rent world  conditions,  as  a  single  American 
policy  toward  communism  or  toward  the 
Communist  bloc.  An  appropriate  policy  to- 
ward Yugoslavia  must  be  different  in  certain 
respects  from  our  policies  toward  Poland  or 
Hungary,  substantially  different  from  our 
policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  and  radically 
different  from  our  policy  toward  Communist 
China. 

Yugoslavia  is  a  Socialist  state  which  per- 
mits its  people  considerable  liberty,  engages 
in  experimental  and  pragmatic  Internal  eco- 


nomic practices,  and  pursues  a  neutralist 
foreign  policy  which  is  free  of  Soviet  con- 
trol and  not  unfriendly  to  the  We^t.  Yugo- 
slavia also  exerts  considerable  Influence  on 
the  Soviet  bloc  states  of  eastern  Europe, 
who  admire  Yugoslavia's  progress  and  envy 
her  independence. 

These  are  compelling  reasons  for  a  friendly 
American  policy  toward  Yugoslavia.  Except 
for  a  few  outstanding  Issues,  our  relations 
are  in  fact  cordial  and  constructive.  I  vis- 
ited Yugoslavia  a  few  weeks  ago  to  attend 
the  signing  of  an  educational  exchange 
agreement  and  I  am  confident  that  the  ex- 
change of  students  and  scholars  will  make 
for  an  even  better  understanding  between 
the  two  countries. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  our  own  national 
security,  there  are  two  Important  objectives 
to  be  served  by  a  policy  of  friendly  coopera- 
tion with  Yugoslavia.  The  first  is  to 
strengthen  Yugoslavia  itself,  with  its  sizable 
territory,  developing  economy,  and  substan- 
tial army,  in  the  pursuit  of  its  Independent 
national  policies.  The  second  reason  for 
good  relations  with  Yugoslavia  is  its  unique 
position  as  a  bridge  between  East  and  West. 
When  we  engage  in  cordial  political  rela- 
tions with  the  Yugoslavs  and  accord  them 
most-favored-natlon  treatment  In  trade,  we 
are  demonstrating  to  the  other  Communist 
states  of  Eastern  Europe  in  the  most  per- 
suasive possible  way  that  there  are  attractive 
rewards  to  be  gained  by  the  adoption  of 
friendly  policies  toward  the  West. 

Poland  and  Hungary  represent  a  lower 
gradation  in  the  evolution  of  Communist 
states.  Poland,  like  Yugoslavia,  receives 
most-favored-natlon  treatment  In  trade  with 
the  United  States  and  is  permitted  to  buy 
surplus  food  products  under  Public  Law  480. 
Poland,  however,  has  regressed  somewhat  In 
the  last  few  years  toward  more  pas.sive  ac- 
ceptance of  Soviet  leadership  and,  for  this 
reason.  I  would  think  that  no  new  American 
initiatives  are  in  order  for  the  time  being. 
As  to  Hungary,  I  think  It  Is  time  for  the 
United  States  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
Kadar  regime's  progress  and  internal  liberali- 
zation by  reestablishing  the  full  diplomatic 
relations  that  were  suspended  at  the  time  of 
the  revolution  and  perhaps  as  well  by  open- 
ing discussions  for  educational  and  cultural 
exchange. 

Rumania  has  refused  to  subordinate  its 
economy  to  an  overall  plan  for  the  bloc  and 
the  United  States,  quite  wisely,  has  en- 
couraged this  defiance  by  concluding  a  trade 
agreement  with  Rumania.  As  to  the  other 
countries  of  the  bloc,  they  have  not  yet  pro- 
gressed to  a  degree  that  would  warrant  new 
American  policies  in  trade  or  In  other  fields, 
and,  indeed,  just  as  Independence  Is  en- 
couraged by  rewarding  those  who  practice 
it.  It  must  also  be  encouraged  by  withholding 
concessions  from  those  who  do  not. 

Twelve  years  ago  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration came  to  power  proclaiming  a  policy 
of  liberation  for  Eastern  Europe.  That  pol- 
icy was  a  failure.  When  the  workers  of  East 
Berlin  rose  In  1953  and  again  when  the 
Hungarian  people  rebelled  against  their 
Communist  rulers  in  1956,  the  United  States 
could  not  provide  assistance  beyond  words  of 
sympathy  and  concern.  Despite  the  brave 
words  of  Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  the  iron 
curtain  was  not  rolled  back  in  the  1950's 
except  for  the  withdrawal  jof  Soviet  troops 
from  Austria,  which  was  not  accomplished 
by  forcible  liberation  but  by  years  of  pains- 
taking negotiations  that  finally  produced 
the  Austrian  state  treaty. 

The  liberation  policy  of  the  1950's  failed 
because  it  purported,  in  Its  ill-defined  way, 
to  roll  back  the  Iron  curtain  by  forcible 
means  of  one  sort  or  another.  It  therefore 
came  up  against  the  realities  of  the  nuclear 
age.  When  Elsenhower  and  Dulles  were  put 
to  the  test  of  using  force  to  realize  their 
declared    objective,    they   recognized,    quite 
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wisely,  that  no  policy  can  be  sustained  when 
its  likely  result  will  be  the  nuclear  incinera- 
tion of  the  world. 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
Eastern  Europe  in  the  last  few  years  have 
opened  a  new  and  far  more  realistic  possi- 
bility for  its  gradual  liberation.  That  pos- 
sibility lies  in  the  policies  which  we  are  now 
pursuing  and  which  can  be  built  upon  and 
expanded  in  the  years  ahead.  Just  as  the 
Soviets  have  sometimes  profited  by  infil- 
trating and  dividing  free  nations,  we  now 
have  an  opportunity  to  influence  events  in 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  in  a  way 
that  will  promote  their  liberty  and  our  se- 
curity. The  skillful  tise  of  trade  and  di- 
plomacy and  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change can  do  far  more  to  bring  about  the 
liberation  of  Eastern  Europe  than  all  the 
brave  and  hollow  words  that  used  to  be  ut- 
tered about  rolling  back  the  iron  curtain. 

It  is  not  possible  in  a  few  words  to  out- 
line a  long-term  policy  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
Broadly  speaking,  our  Governmeiat  has  rec- 
ognized— and  I  hope  will  continue  to  rec- 
ognize— that  the  Soviet  Union  of  Brezhnev 
and  Kosygin  is  a  markedly  different  covnitry 
from  the  Russia  of  Stalin,  posing  the  West 
with  markedly  different  challenges  and  op- 
portunities from  those  of  12  and  even  5  years 
ago. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  will  soon 
find  it  possible  to  build  bridges  to  the  Soviet 
Union  comparable  to  those  which  can  be 
built,  say,  to  Yugoslavia  or  Poland  or  Hun- 
gary. The  Soviet  Union  is  second  only  to 
the  United  States  in  power  and  wealth,  and 
it  is  the  only  nation  in  the  world  that  poses 
a  major  military  threat  to  the  United  States. 
Its  policies  are  more  moderate  and  more  rea- 
sonable than  they  were  a  decade  ago,  and 
that  is  to  be  welcomed  and  encouraged.  Un- 
like the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe,  however, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  the  power  and  the  will 
to  expand  its  influence  whenever  the  op- 
portunity arises.  Accordingly,  our  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  must  be  based  some- 
what less  on  measures  of  influence  and  ac- 
commodation and  somewhat  more  on  the 
other  two  major  components  of  American 
security  policy,  the  nuclear  deterrent  and  the 
vitality  of  the  Western  Alliance. 

The  fact  that  the  opportunities  for  build- 
ing bridges  are  smaller  in  the  case  of  the 
Soviet  Union  than  they  are  in  the  case  of 
Eastern  Europe  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
unimportant.  On  the  contrary,  significant 
progress  has  been  achieved  and  significant 
opportunities  remain  for  limited  accommo- 
dations between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
West.  The  partial  nuclear  test  ban  treaty, 
the  agreement  not  to  put  nuclear  weapons  In 
orbit  around  the  earth,  the  sale  of  American 
surplus  wheat  for  gold,  and  the  cultural 
exchange  program  have  all  contributed  to  an 
improvement  in  relations  and  to  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  danger  of  war. 

I  do  not  tMnk  that  we  will  soon  solve  the 
problems  of  Berlin  and  of  a  divided  Ger- 
many, and  I  am  absolutely  certain  we  will  not 
soon  achieve  the  "general  and  complete  dis- 
armament"' that  both  sides  are  so  fond  of 
talking  about.  I  do  think,  however,  that 
useful  opportunities  will  continue  to  arise 
in  such  fields  as  commerce  and  cultural  re- 
lations, starting  with  a  treaty  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  consular  relations  that  will  be 
put  before  the  Senate  early  in  1965.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  pursue  these  oppor- 
tunities patiently  and  persistently  because, 
modest  as  they  are,  their  cumulative  effect 
is  the  gradual  lessening  of  the  danger  of  war, 
which  is  not  a  modest  achievement  but  a 
very  significant  one. 

It  is  not  really  useful  to  argue  over  a 
hard  policy  versus  a  soft  policy  in  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union.  Implicit  in  the 
eternal  and  fatuous  debate  between  hawks 
and  doves  is  the  assumption  that  our  policy 
must  be  based  solely  on  military  power  or 


solely  on  compromise  and  conciliation.  This 
is  nonsense.  A  wise  and  farslghted  policy  is 
one  which  is  tough  In  response  to  provoca- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  conciliatory  In  response  to  demonstra- 
tions of  cooperative  Intent,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  test  ban  treaty,  and  unerring  in  Its  dedi- 
cation to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  free 
world. 

The  instruments  of  policy  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  goals  of  policy.  The  nu- 
clear deterrent,  the  Western  Alliance  and 
measures  of  East-West  accommodation  are 
not  ends  in  themselves  but  Instruments  of 
policy.  The  task  of  statesmen  is  not  to 
choose  one  or  another  for  all  purposes  and  for 
all  time  but  to  decide  in  each  instance  which 
instrument  of  policy  or  what  combination  of 
policies  is  most  likely  to  contribute  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  free 
world. 

The  aims  of  our  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  are  necessarily  limited.  They  are 
limited  because  we  are  neither  strong  enough 
nor  wise  enough  to  eliminate  all  evil  from 
the  world  and  to  bring  about  universal  peace 
and  justice.  The  issue  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  West  is  not  communism  ver- 
sus capitalism,  but  the  universal  and  un- 
limited aims  of  Soviet  policy.  In  the  words 
of  the  French  journalist  and  scholar  Ray- 
mond Aron:  "Should  the  Soviets  ever  recog- 
nize that  their  regime  is  only  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  possible  ways  of  organizing  industrial 
societies,  the  majority  of  democrats — while 
continuing  to  regard  certain  practices  of 
the  Soviet  regime  as  deplorable,  inefficient  or 
inhuman— would  no  longer  feel  obliged  to 
maintain  an  attitude  of  active  hostility  to 
the  Soviet  Union."' 

China,  with  Its  ideological  fanaticism,  ex- 
pansionist ambitions,  and  relentless  ho.stllity 
to  the  United  States,  poses  a  challenge  of  a 
different  nature  for  American  policy.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  In  time,  perhaps  in  10  or 
20  years,  the  Chinese  Communist  leaders,  like 
the  Russians  before  them,  will  become  some- 
what less  fanatic  and  somewhat  more  realis- 
tic in  their  view  of  the  world.  When  they 
do — if  they  do — it  will  be  wise  and  desirable 
to  try  to  build  bridges  between  China  and  the 
West.  In  the  meantime  we  can  make  it  clear 
that  they  can  have  peaceful  and  even  cordial 
relations  with  the  West  v/henever  they  aban- 
don their  policies  of  aggression  and  sub- 
version. 

Until  they  do,  however,  our  policy  must  be 
one  of  containing  Chinese  power  just  as  we 
contained  the  power  of  Stalinist  Russia.  To 
put  it  another  way.  until  China  shows  a  far 
more  cooperative  disposition  toward  the  free 
world,  we  shall  have  to  base  our  policy  on 
diplomatic,  military  and  economic  measures 
against  Chinese  Communist  expansion,  while 
withholding  proposals  for  accommodation. 
Specifically,  I  think  there  Is  nothing  to  be 
gained  at  present  either  by  according  diplo- 
matic recognition  to  Communist  China  or  by 
acquiescing  in  its  admission  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Wisely  or  not,  we  have  withheld  recogni- 
tion and  opposed  the  Chinese  Communist  ad- 
mission to  the  United  Nations  for  15  years  as 
expressions  of  our  disapproval  of  their  regime 
and  its  policies.  Having  withheld  recogni- 
tion as  a  mark  of  our  disapproval,  we  can- 
not now  accord  it  without  having  it  taken 
as  an  expression  of  approval  and  acceptance. 
Since  we  do  not  and  cannot  approve  of  the 
present  policies  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime,  I  do  not  think  we  should  take  a  step 
which  would  convey  the  impression  of  ap- 
proval, even  though  it  should  not  have  that 
effect.  As  to  Chinese  Communist  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations,  I  think  we  must 
expect  it  sooner  or  later,  but  if  it  occurs  be- 


^  Raymond  Aron,  "Coexistence:  The  End 
of  Ideology,"  Partisan  Review,  spring  1958, 
p.  230. 


fore  Communist  China  alters  Its  present  poll- 
cies,  I  would  expect  the  American  vote  to 
be  cast  In  opposition. 

There  is  little  to  be  pleased  with  In  the 
current  situation  in  the  Far  East  and  little 
to  be  optimistic  about  in  the  prospects  of 
an  aggressive  Communist  China  arming  it- 
self with  nuclear  weapons.  But,  as  George 
Kennan  wrote  recently,  "we  must  not  make 
the  mistake  of  taking  any  of  this  as  absolute 
and  unchangeable.  These,  too.  are  only  men 
They  once  had  mothers  and  childhood  and 
alTcctlons.  They  are.  today,  what  circum- 
stances have  made  of  them.  It  is  circum- 
stances which  will  determine  what  they,  or 
their  successors,  will  be  in  10  or  20  years' 
time  *  •  *.  Neither  these  men  in  Peiping 
nor  the  regime  over  whicli  they  preside  are 
immune  to  the  laws  of  change  that  govern 
all  human  society,  if  only  because  no  single 
generation,  anywhere,  ever  sees  things  ex- 
actly the  same  as  the  generation  that  went 
10  years  before  it."  * 

These,  I  believe,  are  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  bridges  can  be  built  between  East  and 
West.  The  purpose  of  these  bridges  is  to 
open  channels  of  communication  across  the 
chasm  of  misunderstanding  that  divides  the 
human  community  and  to  break  through 
some  of  the  prevailing  myths  of  international 
relations,  of  which  the  most  dangerous  is 
the  belief  that  different  political  philoso- 
phies cannot  survive  together  in  the  same 
world,  that  sooner  or  later  one  must  prevail 
over  all  others. 

Just  as  the  medieval  Christians  could  not 
bear  the  existence  of  heretical  sects  and 
alien  religions,  the  extreme  ideologues  of  our 
time  have  persuaded  themselves  that  life  is 
intolerable  unless  it  is  governed  everywhere 
by  uniform  sUindards  and  values.  This  view 
is  held  as  a  kind  of  revealed  truth,  certainly 
not  as  an  inference  from  history,  which,  far 
from  suggesting  that  there  is  anything  "nat- 
ural" about  uniformity  in  political  ideas, 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  if  there  Is 
any  "law"  of  historical  development,  it  is  a 
law  of  infinite  variety,  especially  in  men's 
ideas  about  their  own  nature  and  their  re- 
lations with  other  men. 

The  crusading  spirit  is  not  a  characteristic 
of  mature  societies  but  of  unstable  and  po- 
litically primitive  societies.  The  mature  na- 
tion, like  the  mature  man,  is  sure  of  its 
values  in  a  way  that  welcomes  but  does  not 
require  Imitation  by  others.  The  mature 
nation,  like  the  mature  man,  is  more  in- 
terested in  solving  problems  than  in  prov- 
ing theories,  more  interested  in  helping  peo- 
ple to  be  happy  than  in  forcing  them  to  be 
virtuous,  and  at  least  as  interested  in  hear- 
ing the  ideas  of  others — and  perhaps  learn- 
ing and  benefiting  from  them — as  in  preach- 
ing and  spreading  its  own  ideas. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  ideological 
and  national  animosities  of  our  own  time 
will  erode  away  in  the  decades  and  centuries 
ahead.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  les- 
sons of  the  past  offer  grounds  for  hope  that 
they  will,  if  only  we  will  let  them.  What  is 
called  for  is  a  sense  of  historical  perspective 
in  meeting  the  crises  and  tensions  of  the 
moment — a  perspective  from  which  we  will 
perceive  that  the  doctrines  and  the  causes 
that  arouse  men  to  violence  are  transitory, 
that  more  often  than  not  they  fade  into  ir- 
relevance with  the  erosion  of  time  and  cir- 
cumstances. Only  from  such  a  perspective 
can  we  hope  to  build  bridges  that  will 
stand— bridges  that  will  bring  a  divided 
world  together  in  a  reawakened  awareness 
of  its  common  humanity,  in  a  reawakened 
understanding  that  the  common  hopes,  com- 
mon interests  and  common  dangers  that 
imite  men  are  far  more  Important  than  the 
ideologies  that  divide  them. 


♦  George  F.  Kennan,  "A  Fresh  Look  at  Our 
China  Policy,"  New  York  Times  magazine, 
Nov.  22,  1964,  p.  142. 
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the  same  time,  is  well  suited  to  the  auto- 
mation problem,  in  my  opinion.  I  plan 
to  introduce,  in  the  current  session,  a 
similar  bill  calling  for  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Automation. 
liox .    .     X.  4  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

counties  under  the  Oahe  imgation  pro  j-     ggj^^.    ^j^^^^    j.j^g    Look    article    entitled 


THE  OAHE  IRRIGATION  PROJECT 
Mr      McGOVERN.    Mr.      President, 
farmers  in  Brown  and  Spink  Counties  of 
South  Dakota  yesterday  voted  on  estab- 
lishment of  irrigation  districts  in  their 


'Automation— We  Can  Handle  It,' 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Automation:  We  Can  Handle  It 
Automation  booted  Romie  G.  Seals  out  of 
his  Job  last  year,  but  it  couldn't  knock  him 
down.    In  his  final  week  on  the  line  at  Lock- 


ect  planned  for  my  State.  The  vote  was 
5  to  1  in  favor  of  proceeding  with  the 
project— an  overwhelming  approval  on 
the  part  of  those  who  will  be  directly 
affected. 

The  vote  was  222  to  48  m  favor  of  a 
district  in  Brown  County  and  330  to  79 
in  favor  in  Spink  County. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  include  in  the  Record  a  short    heed's  Van  Nuys,  Calif.,  plant,  this  35-year 
statement  I  have  just  made  for  news  serv-  "  "  '     '^         -- — " 

ices  in  my  State  on  the  results. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  McGovern 

The  5  to  1  vote  in  favor  of  the  Brown  and 
Spink  County  districts  Oahe  subconservancy 
district  project  is  good  news  for  all  South 
Dakota.  It  is  an  endorsement  of  the  most 
Important  economic  project  in  the  State's 
future.  The  directors  of  the  district,  and  the 
voters,  have  my  heartiest  congratulations  on 
ihe  results. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  the  size  of  the 
majority.  It  will  considerably  improve  our 
case  for  authorization  of  the  Oahe  project 
when  it  comes  up  In  Congress.  There  can 
now  be  no  question  of  overwhelming  local 
approval.  I  am  sure  that  as  the  benefits  of 
the  project  become,available,  even  those  now 
hesitant  about  endorsing  It  will  agree  to  Its 
wisdom. 


MEETING   THE   AUTOMATION 
CHALLENGE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  an  arti- 
cle in  the  January  12  issue  of  Look  mag- 
azine outlines  why  there  is  much  hope 
that  the  country  will  successfully  cope 
with  the  problems  brought  by  automa- 
tion. 

The  author.  Look  Senior  Editor  T. 
George  Harris,  describes  how  individuals 
and  companies  are  reacting  to  automa- 
tion. 

"A  mighty  tide  of  human  resources  is 
rolling  out  to  buck  the  challenge  of  auto- 
mation," he  says. 

The  article  also  serves  to  underline 
the  need  for  the  greatest  possible  under- 
standing of  automation  if  individuals 
are  to  make  the  best  possible  adjust- 
ment to  its  impact. 

Although  some  companies  and  work- 
ers are  dealing  with  automation  effec- 
tively, there  is  still  a  lack  of  proposals  to 
meet  the  problems  it  causes,  the  article 
points  out. 

In  addition,  misunderstanding  about 
automation  tends  to  produce  a  nail-bit- 
ing reaction  by  some  people  which  can 
cause  obsession  with  unreal  problems  at 
the  same  time  that  real  problems  are  at 
hand. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  broadest  pos- 
sible understanding  of  automation,  and 
to  encourage  new  approaches  to  meet- 
ing the  impact  of  automation,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  during  the  last  Congress 
providing  for  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Automation. 

This  tested  method  of  gathering  in^ 


old  metalworker  took  a  smoke  break  to  talk 
about  men,  machines.  Jobs.  He  knew  the 
facts  and  what  to  do  about  them. 

"You're  competent  today,  and  you're  obso- 
lete tomorrow,"  he  said.  "Our  economy  is 
changing.  Automation's  coming  In.  It 
would  be  stupid  to  try  and  stop  it.  We're 
living  in  a  fast  world.  We've  advanced  30 
years'  worth  in  5  years." 

So  how  can  a  man  beat  a  machine,  any 
more  than  the  horse  could  beat  the  car?  "It 
comes  down,"  Seals  answered,  "to  your  abil- 
ity to  take  in  new  information."  He  nodded 
at  a  technical  manual.  "I'm  studying  the 
hell  out  of  titanium  now." 

He  had  become,  he  knew,  an  unknown  part 
of  a  well-known  statistic — one  of  another 
38,000  men  and  women  who  every  week  lose 
their  Jobs  because  of  automation.  But  he 
was  also  the  living  solution  to  that  statistic. 
He  was  a  man-sized  sample  of  the  guts  and 
brains  that  carry  most  of  the  robot-bumped 
thousands  on  to  better  work.  They,  and 
their  children,  are  racing  the  robots,  and 
they  are  winning. 

Seals  felt  pride.  Just  as  an  old-fashioned 
spike  driver  on  the  railroad  had  confidence 
in  his  muscles,  this  man  had  confidence  in 
his  brains.  Born  in  St.  Louis,  a  Negro,  he 
had  taken  in  enough  information  over  the 


abroad,  I  have  often  shared  the  dread  of 
landslide  unemployment.  Yet  it  Is  a  rank 
superstition  that  any  competent  econo- 
mist carv  disprove. 

You  can't  really  shake  it,  though,  until 
you  go  into  many  U.S.  plants  and  offices  to 
watch  able  men  and  women  take  on  ever- 
new  work  as  if  they  had  done  it  all  their 
lives.  Only  when  you  know  that  most  of 
them  are  winning,  and  how,  do  you  see  the 
real  reason  why  something  can  and  must  be 
done  for  those  not  yet  equipped  to  win. 
Otherwise,  they  and  their  children  will  be 
left  behind  in  a  permanent  submachine 
caste. 

A  worker  like  Romie  Seals  may  seem  an  ex- 
ception to  any  rule,  even  for  a  futuristic 
industry.  Hogwash.  Look  around  you.  The 
work  force  is  not  amass  of  inert,  uneducated 
wage  slaves  clumping  in  and  out  of  iron  fac- 
tory gates  to  earn  last  week's  groceries.  The 
full-time  U.S.  worker  belongs  to  a  force  such 
as  history  has  not  seen  before.  He  has  an 
average  family  Income  of  $7,458,  has  savings 
stashed  away  in  his  owned  home,  and  can 
rely  upon  unemployment  compensation  to 
help  bridge  him  over  to  another  job.  Car- 
mobile  and  competent,  he  belongs  to  an 
army  of  talent  that  strengthens  itself  on 
each  struggle. 

Do  you  know  the  American  worker's  edu- 
cation level?  Among  the  71  million  men 
and  women  who  work  for  pay — counting  coal 
miners  and  sharecroppers,  too — the  average 
formal  education  Is  that  of  a  college  fresh- 
man. One  day,  we'll  be  a  nation  of  salaried 
sophomores.  Compared  to  my  generation, 
who  went  to  work  at  war's  end,  the  new  Job 
applicant  has  40  percent  more,  and  better, 
schooling.  A  mighty  tide  of  human  re- 
sources is  rolling  out  to  buck  the  challenge 
of  automation. 

The  function  of  education  is  specific,  and 
it  is  essential  to  the  fast  changes  of  an  auto- 
mated economy.  The  studied  capacity  to 
take  in  new  information  provides  that  newly 
essential  skill — skill  at  changing  skills. 
"We've  got  to  hire  men  who  can  move,"  says 
one    shop-trained    personnel    expert,    "from 


years  to  move  up  through  aerospace  metals     one  specialty  to  another." 


to  junior  engineer,  at  $3.27  an  hour  plus 
fringes.  His  talent  had  never  failed  him. 
Then  automation  caught  up  with  him  by  one 
of  its  convulsive  twists  Inside  the  flexible 
structures  of  the  economy.  Computer- 
guided  missiles,  hundreds  of  them  stored  in 
silos  and  submarines,  had  automated  the 
weapons  of  war  and  led  to  cuts  in  defense 
contracts.  A  big,  efficient  missile  plant  500 
miles  away  ran  short  of  work  and  gobbled 
up  the  Van  Nuys  production  of  missile-track- 
ing consoles.  Seals,  with  gifted  11-year-old 
daughter  Lynda  in  school,  did  not  care  to 
move. 

So  he  studied  instead.  Job  hunted,  made 
out  fine  3  weeks  later  as  an  analytical  chem- 
ist at  a  metal-plating  shop.  And  4  months 
after  that,  using  his  fresh  titanium  know- 
how,  he  was  back  with  Lockheed  in  another 
plant  at  higher  pay. 

Today,  Seals  pushes  his  study  further  out 
ahead  of  his  current  Job.  It's  a  natural 
thing  to  do.  In  the  aerospace  industry,  each 
big  company  runs  an  educational  department 
that  Is  really  a  private  college  hidden  Inside 
the  factory.  Seals  Is  taking  Lockheed's  cryo- 
genics course  to  find  out  what  metals  do  at 
low  temperatures  out  In  space.  Off  the  Job, 
drawing  the  standard  tuition  subsidy  from 
his  company,  he  invests  his  private  time 
toward  a  metallurgy  bachelor  of  science  at 
UCLA. 

"You  either  stay  on  the  merry-go-round, 
or  you  fall  off,"  he  says.  "You  have  to  look 
upon  education  as  a  permanent  profession." 

Most  articles  and  books  on  automation 
tell  only  about  the  helpless  victims,  and 
imply  that  we  are  all  on  the  way  to  futility 
in  38,000-a-week  batches.  This  fearful  no- 
tion oozes  around  us.    In  months  of  research 


formation  about  a  general  problem,  and     on    automation    application    and    theory, 
generating   understanding    about   it   at    spliced  into  lO  years  of  reporting  here  and 


The  strains  of  constant  change  test  the 
older  workers  more  than  the  young.  A  vet- 
eran machinist  at  Lockheed  had  to  hunt 
longer  than  most  for  new  work.  "It's  worse 
than  being  a  cherry  picker,"  he  said.  To 
understand  the  plight  of  these  men,  we  need 
to  know  the  basic  workings  of  automation. 

little  black  boxes  start  it  all 
What  is  it?  As  a  tool  for  more  efficient 
production,  it  Is  but  the  latest  item  in  the 
inventory  of  technological  Improvements 
since  the  hoe.  The  term  automation  was 
coined  In  the  fifties  to  describe  new  factory 
equipment  fitted  with  electronic  controls. 
In  their  little  black  boxes,  the  controls  feed 
back  information  from  electronic  sensors 
that,  like  a  machinist's  fingers  and  eyes, 
check  the  work  and  make  it  right.  Next, 
bigger  black  boxes  were  built  to  supervise 
the  little  ones.  Some  of  the  biggest  boxes, 
even  full-sized  digital  computers,  now  slave 
on  line  night  and  day  to  run  continuous- 
production  plants  that  spew  out  chemicals, 
synthetic  textiles,  oil  products  and  metals. 
These  fully  automated  factories  don't  even 
leave  many  buttons  for  a  man's  thumb  to 
push. 

Going  further,  Chrysler,  American  Airlines 
and  other  firms  operate  networks  of  black 
boxes  that  pick  up  information  input  from 
many  distant  places.  Swapping  facts  with 
each  other,  checking  infallible  memory  banks, 
the  robot  nets  can  help  men  run  vast  pro- 
duction and  distribution  systems  at  high 
efficiency,  low  labor  cost.  The  electrons  cut 
Into  paperwork  that,  ever  rising,  would 
otherwise  choke  the  phone  company,  big 
banks  and  other  giant  organizations.  The 
robot  nets  handle  your  airline  reservations 
and  grab  your  checks  by  their  squatty  little 
numbers. 
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In  short,  automation  produces  more  for 
less.  One  result:  A  transcontinental  phone 
call  that  once  cost  $16.50  now  costs  $1.  A 
refrigerator  that  cost  the  average  worker  178 
hours  of  pay  in  1949  now  costs  him  only  76. 

Some  of  our  20.000  computers  do  a  variety 
of  nonproduction  chores  to  speed  up  eco- 
nomic and  technical  advance.  The  research 
lab  computer  organizes  information,  points 
to  new  theories  and  products.  Business 
computers  keep  track  of  consumer  goods  in- 
ventories well  enough  to  reduce  the  erratic 
surges  and  cuts  that  once  made  postwar  re- 
cessions so  drastic.  Government  computers 
spot  overall  economic  trends  in  "real  time" 
(Jargon  for  "fast  enough  to  act  upon"),  so 
that  public  and  private  decisions  can  keep 
production  high  and  steady. 

If  you  add  all  such  activities  to  your  broad 
definition  of  automation,  you  end  up  talking 
about  most  of  the  causes  behind  the  tech- 
nological revolution  now  shaking  sizable  sec- 
tions of  U.S.  Industry.  You  might  as  well 
take  them  in  a  bundle.  These  causes  com- 
bine to  bring  constant  changes  in  many 
kinds  of  Jobs.  Nor  Is  the  shuffle  apt  to  stop. 
We  are  in  the  era  of  radical  change. 

Gererpl  Electric  Co..  wired  in  with  new 
technology,  trains  executives  to  expect  the 
incred'ble  in  everyday  business.  They  are 
not  disappointed.  One  of  their  products  is 
a  monster  robot  that  walks  like  a  man. 
In  a  routine  training  film,  "The  Winds  of 
Change."  GE  compares  the  forces  .it  work  in 
our  society  with  a  Florida  hurricane. 

Some  thinkers  panic.  They  fear  that  elec- 
tronic "brains"  will  outsmart  men.  Relax. 
Prom  recent  brain  research,  we  knov;  that 
any  computer's  "synthetic  Intelligence"  Is 
crude  stuff  beside  the  poetic  waves  now  danc- 
ing In  your  skull. 

The  real  problems  arise  from  changes  so 
ordinary  we  hardly  notice.  For  Instance, 
take  the  rise  of  the  working  woman.  That 
girl,  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers,  has  be« 
come  the  most  important  new  labor  factor 
of  the  automation  era.  Why?  Prepared 
foods  and  squads  of  electronic  domestics — 
at-home  technology — have  freed  our  wives 
from  centuries  of  menial  duty.  Leaving 
stove  and  broom,  the  girls  have  been  flinging 
themselves  upon  the  general  labor  market 
in  such  numbers  as  to  take  over  three  out  of 
every  five  new  Jobs. 

They  are  Job  Jumping  from  kitchen  to 
office.  Though  most  become  perpetual  pri- 
vates in  the  white-collar  ranks,  their  work 
makes  the  electronic  era  possible.  Without 
our  25  million  skirted  nine-to-fivers,  we 
would  now  suffer  from  an  acute  labor  short- 
age, not  unemployment.  With  them,  about 
half  of  the  U.S.  families  benefit  from  a  sec- 
ond cake-winner  and  have  more  to  Invest  In 
the  home's  main  product — the  educated 
child. 

It  Is  such  ordinary,  taken-for-granted  ac- 
tions, repeated  in  the  li%-es  of  millions,  that 
add  up  to  the  radical  changes  in  our  way  of 
work  and  life. 

Companies,  unions,  and  workers  have  built 
new  labor  relntions  devices  to  stablize  them- 
selves in  a  shifting  world.  Labor  expert  A. 
H.  Raskin  points  out  the  labor  contract 
trend  inspired  by  automation:  Management 
is  moving  toward  an  effective  promise  to  in- 
sure many  a  worker  a  lifetime  Job.  But  It 
may  not  be  the  same  Job  for  life.  Com- 
panies provide  the  worker  with  Job  security 
in  return  for  the  right  to  change  ancient 
work  rules,  and  management  ends  up  with  a 
profit  incentive  to  develop  the  employee's 
potential  for  Job  Jumping. 

How?  The  answer  is  hidden  in  a  secret 
affair  between  business  and  education.  Old- 
line  companies,  from  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road to  Procter  &  Gamble,  tise  a  heady  variety 
of  programs,  from  Harvard  School  of  Busi- 
ness scholarships  to  training  films,  to  home 
employee  talent.  Tlie  habit  spreads.  Camp- 
bell Soup  rvms  an  in-plant  high  school. 
President  W.  B.  Murphy  even  promotes  his 


soups  by  operating  a  management  school, 
free  of  charge  and  free  of  plugs,  for  super- 
market clerks. 

The  total  business  involvement  in  learn- 
ing, ever  greater  but  little  noted,  is  hard  to 
estimate.  One  reason:  Hardnosed  execu- 
tives don't  know  how  to  explain  serious  in- 
vestment in  the  economy's  most  Important 
resource,  the  able  worker.  But  every  year, 
about  8  percent  of  all  major  company  em- 
ployees go  into  formal  Job  training. 

Sign  of  the  times:  At  many  a  factory  gate, 
you  see  men  come  early  to  work  with  lunch- 
box  in  one  hand,  textbook  in  the  other 

Most  have  figured  out  the  double  meaning 
of  automation.  On  an  existing  Job.  it  cuts 
the  number  of  workers  and  often  lowers  the 
skills  required.  It's  easy  to  punch  a  button, 
but  many  workers  have  to  move  on.  Shock 
waves  of  change  sot  off  by  big  new  tools  force 
dozens  of  job  jumps  and  a  general  upplng 
of  the  demand  for  noggin  skills. 

This  trend  has  a  built-in  accelerator.  The 
closer  you  get  to  the  technology  of  the  fu- 
ture, the  more  clearly  you  see  how  it  demands 
more,  not  less,  from  men.  For  this  reason, 
the  aerospace  industry,  daily  dependent  on 
new  know-how.  previews  the  shape  of  things 
to  come  in  other  industries.  At  North  Amer- 
ican Aviation,  the  firm  that  will  put  a  scien- 
tist on  the  moon,  President  J.  L.  Atwood 
heads  an  institution  of  higher  learning.  One 
plant  looks  like  a  corporate  campus  laid  out 
aroimd  a  modern  cloister.  Well,  shades  of 
Oxford,  that's  what  it  is.  Inside  the  missile 
shops,  102,000  employees  last  year  took  1,154,- 
000  hours  of  study,  and  In  2  recent  years, 
3,000  blue-collar  students  rose  to  white-col- 
lar ranks. 

There's  more.  Like  a  sensible  corporation 
in  any  industry.  North  American  pays  tuition 
costs  for  employee  study  In  the  many  col- 
leges of  California's  educated  economy.  Last 
year,  9,500  of  its  working  scholars  completed 
14,000  courses,  won  171  bachelor's  degrees, 
91  master's  and  13  Ph.  D.'s.  Old-style  voca- 
tional courses  give  way  to  something  more 
practical — general  education. 

As  automation  snow'oalls,  so  does  educa- 
tion. The  more  you  have,  the  more  you  get. 
You  build  it  up  in  a  working  career.  Co- 
Ivunbia  University's  Jacob  Mincer  measured 
the  Nation's  annual  investment  in  further 
education  of  men  and  women  on  the  Job. 
He  found  the  outlay  on  the  college-bred 
worker  about  as  high  as  the  national  expendi- 
ture each  year  on  the  next  crop  still  sprout- 
ing on  the  campus.  His  research  Indicated 
that,  In  spite  of  Government  and  'ousiness 
subsidies,  the  workers  themselves  shoulder 
the  main  cost  of  study,  largely  through  de- 
ferment of  the  pay  they  would  otherwise 
earn  on  study  time. 

They  get  it  back  Liter,  with  dividends. 
University  of  Chicago  economists  have  started 
the  systematic  study  of  "human  capital," 
which  they  define  as  the  health,  knowledge 
and  niobility  of  workers.  Our  haphazard  In- 
vestment In  ourselves,  It  turns  out,  now  re- 
turns a  better  profit  than  Wall  Street's  cal- 
culated investment  in  production  ma- 
chines— and  dees  more  to  aid  the  economy's 
gro\#th. 

The  present  stage  of  technology  puts  a 
premium  on  the  Improvement  of  human  re- 
sources. That's  why  the  distribution  of 
knowledge  has  become  American  capitalism's 
only  basic  industry.  Public  and  private,  it 
now  accounts  for  33  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product. 

Ralph  Helstein,  poetry-quoting  union 
chief,  fears  automation,  but  sees  its  prom- 
ise. "In  the  thirties,  we  thought  it  would 
be  enough  to  change  material  conditions," 
he  says.  "Now,  we  know  we  were  wrong. 
The  work  of  the  next  generation  Is  to  find 
out  what  It  means  to  be  a  human  being." 

UNREAL    FEAR,    REAL    NEED 

Harvard  labor  economist  John  Dunlop, 
expert  on  Industry's  Jerry-built  teaching  sys- 
tem, believes,  that  it  must  expand  fast  to 


meet  the  needs.  In  testimony  before  Sena- 
tor Joseph  Clark's  Subcommittee  on  the 
Manpower  Revolution,  Dunlop  urged  prac- 
tical moves  to  inspire  "vastly  great«r  dedi- 
cation  by  private  groups  and  individuals." 

But  when  I  asked  for  specific  proposals  he 
had  surprisingly  few  to  offer.  Searching  for 
some,  IBM  has  put  up  $5  million  for  study 
of  what  automation  does  to  people.  Re. 
search  may  overcome  the  intellectual  com- 
muiaity's  fear  of  machines.  "We're  scaring 
ourselves  to  death."  said  economist  Clarit 
Kerr  after  he  read  one  nail-biting  forecast. 
"If  we  become  obsessed  with  the  unreal 
problems,  we  can't  respond  to  the  real  ones." 

Tile  real  problems  come  In  three  shapes 
all  forbidding.  But  not  one  of  the  three 
comes  without  a  proven  answer  that  can, 
with  enough  effort,  be  made  to  fit.  Let's  list 
them,  then  take  each  In  turn: 

1.  The  problem  of  full  employment.  The 
economy  has  to  be  healthy  to  grow  Jobs 
faster  than  machines  can  cut  them  down. 
Right  now,  It  also  has  to  produce  an  annual 
bonus  of  Job  opportunities  to  make  room  for 
the  first  litter  of  postwar  babies.  They  are 
coming  of  age  to  go  to  college  or  hunt  work 
in  half  again  the  previous  numbers.  "We 
will  see  if  the  economy  can  reproduce  jobs." 
says  population  expert  Phil  Hauser,  "as  fast 
as  people  reproduced  people  after  the  war." 

2.  The  problem  of  structural  unemploy. 
ment.  As  automation  strikes  some  workers, 
but  opens  up  Jobs  for  others,  we  have  able- 
bodied  men  without  work — and  work  to  be 
done  that  they  don't  know  how  to  do.  The 
basic  answer  lies  in  Job-Jumping  education, 
and  in  reasonable  protection  for  the  worker 
who  can't  jump.  Unions,  business.  Govern- 
ment, and  independent  institutions  can  put 
out  a  stronger  hand  to  help  struggling 
individuals. 

3.  The  special  problem  of  the  hard  core, 
and  the  school  dropouts  forever  recruited 
into  It.  Long-term  unemployment  Is  com- 
ing down,  but  young  people  are  still  being 
added  to  the  hard  core.  High  schools  have 
sharply  raised  standards  to  train  their  gradu- 
ates for  the  new  world  of  work.  However, 
many  slum  kids,  lacking  the  family  resources 
of  the  middle-class  work  force,  don't  have 
what  it  now  takes.  Result:  In  our  recent 
years  of  prosperity,  teenage  unemployment 
has  hung  high  near  15  percent — 30  for  Ne- 
gro youth— though  it  has  lately  turned  down. 
So  far,  only  local  communities  have  found 
answers  big  enough— locally — to  clean  up 
the  Nation's  v,'orst  scandal. 

Tlie  three  problems  are  stated  above  in 
the  standard  terms  used  by  both  business- 
men and  Government  officials.  Tiiese  two 
groups  of  leaders,  reaching  a  rare  concensus, 
now  share  a  resolve  to  expand  economic  op- 
portunity and  to  help  would-be  workers  take 
advantage  of  It.  Labor  Secretary  Willard 
Wlrtz  talks  of  the  determination  he  finds 
among  businessmen  and  in  community  or- 
ganizations. "If  we  can  identify  the  nature 
of  the  poverty  situation,"  he  says,  "we've  got 
a  lot  of  allies." 

The  agreement  on  principle  began  to  shape 
up  in  1963  when  the  late  President  Kennedy 
confronted  the  automation  crisis.  Labor 
leaders  and  some  Labor  Department  cfflclals 
believed  that  Industry's  efficient  new  ma- 
chines had  changed  all  the  economic  rules. 
Business  expansion,  they  argued,  would  only 
bring  on  more  automation,  speed  up  the 
lob-kill.  Kennedy  rejected  this  dogma.  In 
proposing  the  tax  cut,  ho  bet  that  more 
automation  would  expand  the  private  econ- 
omy fast  enough  to  create  more  Jobs  than 
wpuld  be  killed. 

He  was  right.  The  tax  cut,  passed  after 
his  death,  shifted  the  U.S.  system  Into  high. 
In  the  past  year,  it  created  1.4  million  more 
Jobs  than  it  lost.  The  gross  unemployment 
rate,  which  had  hit  6.7  percent  in  1961, 
backed  down  toward  5  percent.  In  boom 
areas,  business  now  recruits  and  trains 
workers  once  marked  "unemployable." 
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More  tax  cuts  will  follow.  To  make  room 
for  more  people,  the  economy  of  the  sixties 
his  to  grow  Jobs  half  again  as  fast  (17.2- 
nercent  rise)  as  it  did  in  the  recession- 
racked   fifties    (12.9   percent). 

As  the  country  got  moving  again  last 
year  it  left  behind  the  rumble  of  talk 
about  landslide  unemployment.  It  was  al- 
ways a  rumble  without  a  cause.  If  all  the 
new  technology  coming  Into  use  were  about 
to  make  people  obsolete,  this  danger  would 
show  on  a  simple  economic  indicator.  The 
labor-productivity  index  compares  our  total 
output  with  the  hours  of  human  labor  that 
produce  It.  That  Index  has  long  been  rising, 
about  2.6  percent  a  year,  because  of  our  ever- 
better  tools  and  skills.  In  the  recent  automa- 
tion surge,  the  index  has  risen  about  3.5 
percent  a  year,  not  enough  to  Justify  any- 
body's fear  that  the  machines  are  taking 
over.  We  can  continue  to  absorb  the  an- 
nual increase  by  consuming  more,  working 
less. 

THE    SINS    OF   THE    PAST 

So  the  tax  cut  proved  that  Government 
has  the  fiscal  and  monetary  tools  to  keep 
total  employment  high  in  the  automation 
era.  But  the  second  big  problem,  structural 
unemployment,  needs  to  be  worked  on  In  a 
thousand  ways — and  has  been. 

The  most  painful  blows  have  hit  specific 
groups  of  workers  In  traditional  industries: 
coal,  steel,  meatpacking  and  docking. 
Years  ago.  in  these  citadels  of  early  indus- 
trialism, the  muckrakers  found  men  and 
women  exploited  in  degrading  indignity. 
Unions  sprang  up  to  fight  for  better  pay  and 
conditions.  But  the  work  hardly  changed 
enough  to  exercise  a  man's  better  talents, 
or  to  equip  him  for  moves  Into  new  fields. 

Today,  automation  helps  wipe  out  the 
man-ruining  Jobs  of  old,  but  It  also  strikes 
a  blow  at  men  left  helpless  In  them.  The 
social  evils  of  the  past  deepen  the  troubles 
of  the  present.  Only  111,000  now  go  down 
Into  the  soft-coal  pits.  Machines  go.  But 
no  decent  society  can  Ignore  the  aging  ex- 
miners  left  beside  Appalachia's  idle  tipples. 

The  big  unions  have  been  in  the  middle  of 
battles  to  protect  their  members.  On  their 
bargaining  table,  automation  has  been  the 
only  serious  issue  for  years,  and  it  drove  them 
to  slugfest  strikes  in  steel,  rails,  news- 
papers. In  the  quiet  periods  between  strikes, 
however,  unions  and  companies  have  up- 
held the  U.S.  tradition  of  trying  anything 
tliat  works.    Examples: 

The   west   coast's   longshoremen   swapped 
the  featherbeds  on  the  dock  for  "a  bite  out 
of  the  machine":  a  well-financed  guarantee 
that  they  will  retire  in  dignity  on  automa- 
tion profits.     Kaiser  steelworkers  won  pro- 
tection from  automation  layoff  and  down- 
grading,   plus    Instant  slices   out   of   future 
economies.     Meatpacking  unions  at  Armour 
&  Co.,  about  to  walk  out  over  automation 
plant  closings,  settled  for  a  fund  to  develop 
techniques  for  aiding  layoffs  Into  new  work. 
The  Armour  fund's  social  workers  learned 
from  failure  the  urgent  need  for  new  ap- 
proaches.    In  an  Oklahoma  City  shutdown, 
they  could    do   little    for   laid-off   butchers, 
many  of  them  Negroes  with  no  other  skill. 
But   by    the    time    a    Fort    Worth    abattoir 
closed,   the   researchers   had   come  up   with 
ways  to  retrain  and  place  almost  any  worker 
who  had   the   confidence  to   try   something 
new.     Fund   researchers   now   can   cultivate 
an  all-important  "sense  of  mobility"  in  the 
low-skill  employee  if   they  can   get  to  him 
before  the  shock  of  layoff  knocks  him  flat. 
Bernard    Haldane,    reemployment    expert 
for  several  companies  and  New  Jersey's  State 
employment  service,   uses  depth  interviews 
to  dig  out  forgotten  talents,  turn  them  Into 
new   careers.     The    new   economy    demands 
reinvestment  In  people. 

Hundreds  of  managements,  pushed  by 
unions  or  fearing  low  morale,  have  per- 
fected an  ever-wider  range  of  protections: 

supplemental  unemployment  compensation 
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(in  one-third  of  all  labor  contracts),  attri- 
tion-only reductions,  work  spreading,  early 
retirement,  paid-for  moves,  subsidized  edu- 
cation. Alert  personnel  men  shifted  their 
departments  Into  reverse  gear:  Instead  of 
hiring,  they  placed  their  layoffs  in  Job- 
growth  industries. 

Arthur  W.  Brown  of  Standard  Oil  (New 
Jersey)  summed  up  the  new  goal  for  auto- 
mation-hit industries.  "The  challenge  em- 
ployers face,"  he  said,  "is  to  develop  •  •  • 
a  program  which  will  provide  the  work  force 
with  a  stairway  to  other  work.  Instead  of  a 
back  door  to  retirement." 

Isolated  company  and  union  actions  may 
sound  like  pathetic  gestures,  too  feeble  to 
matter.  That  Is  only  because  it  is  hard  to 
add  up  the  sum  of  many  different  accom- 
plishments. University  of  California's  Rob- 
ert Aaron  Gordon  tried.  By  a  close  check 
on  unemployment  records  in  all  industries, 
he  proved  that  experienced  blue-collar  work- 
ers withstood  the  1959-62  unemployment 
surge  better  than  previously  believed. 
Though  hurt,  they  actually  closed  part  of 
the  Job-security  gap  between  themselves 
and  the  white  collars.  What  the  figures 
mean:  The  private  management-labor  poli- 
cies have  created  a  huge,  flexible  program 
that  protects  millions  from  sudden  damage, 
and  helps  others  Into  new  work  or  the  first 
stages  of  retirement. 

Pittsburgh  steelworker  William  H.  Kerfoot, 
58,  was  one  of  the  first  to  try  out  his  indus- 
try's new  long-vacation  scheme — 13  weeks 
every  5  years.  Look  Senior  Editor  David 
Maxey  spent  a  restful  week  with  "Murphy" 
Kerfoot  to  see  how  he  liked  leisure.  Mainly, 
Maxey  and  Murphy  whlled  away  the  days  at 
the  Dravosburg  volunteer  fire  department, 
which  doubles  as  a  refreshment  and  pinochle 
department.  "I'll  tell  you  the  truth,"  Mur- 
phy soon  said,  "I'm  ready  to  go  back  to  work 
now.  You  work  40  years,  you  sort  of  get  in 
the  habit. 

"The  best  advice  I  could  give  anybody  go- 
ing Into  the  mill  Is:  Don't,  unless  you've  got 
a  good  education,"  he  said.  "With  automa- 
tion, there'll  be  good  jobs  for  technicians, 
but  that's  about  it." 

Why?  The  total  number  of  factory  blue- 
collar  Jobs,  with  lower  demands  for  educa- 
tion, has  not  declined,  no  matter  what  you 
hear.  Amid  structural  shifts,  this  total  has 
fluctuated  around  12  million  for  15  years. 
However,  by  failing  to  grow  with  the  popu- 
lation, the"  blue-collar  regiment  has  taken 
a  relative  decline,  until  it  now  includes  only 
19  percent  of  all  workers.  The  high  school 
dropout's  difficulty:  He's  part  of  a  bigger  na- 
tion, but  able  to  work  only  in  trades  that 
have  not  grown. 

Automation  has  built  an  ironic  twist  into 
the  cliche  about  the  factory  worker's  son 
who  goes  to  college.  That  dream  has  be- 
come a  necessity.  Those  who  used  to  be 
bosses  and  boss-helpers — the  technicians, 
managers,  and  clerks — are  now  the  working 
majority.  Since  1956,  more  than  half  the 
employed  have  been  wearing  white  collars. 
If  you  can't  fit  into  one,  you  can't  go  where 
the  action  Is. 

IRREGULARS  VERSUS  ROBOTS 

The  plight  of  the  young  inspired  the  Fed- 
eral poverty  program.  Basically  a  package 
of  education  projects,  it  will  train  a  few 
hundred  thousand  people  stuck  in  the  hard 
core.  But  the  program's  best  effect,  already 
visible,  will  be  to  provoke  private  and  Inde- 
pendent groups  to  action. 

Everywhere  you  go  now.  the  work  Is  get- 
ting underway,  often  by  expansion  of  earlier 
efforts.  Labor  unions,  long  suspicious  of  the 
formal  education  kick,  have  begun  to  try  it. 
The  United  Auto  Workers  teach  design  mold- 
ing to  ex-mechanics.  Out  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, a  machinists  union  local  even  culti- 
vates highbrow  aspirations  in  union-hall 
classes.  Textbook  title:  "Oedipus— Myth 
and  Complex."  Those  same  machinists  run 
courses  on  tape-controlled  tools.  Their 
electronics  branch  put  education  on  the  bar- 


gaining table.  Its  members  demand  a  new 
kind  of  40-hour  week:  32  hours  of  work,  8 
hours  of  company-taught  courses.  The 
32-8  demand  would  sound  silly  if  many 
members  were  not  already  spending  hours  in 
such  courses. 

Unlikely  volunteers,  even  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  are  on  the  prowl  for  solutions 
to  employment  problems.  Behold,  the  Junior 
League  dips  its  manicured  nails  into  this 
grimy  chore.  In  Indianapolis,  the  debutantes 
seek  out  money-short  Negro  mothers,  uni- 
form them,  coach  them,  find  them  Jobs  as 
maids.  Partly  because  the  pretty  girls  are 
at  It,  the  business  leaders  of  the  city  are 
organizing  a  total  attack  upon  poverty.  With 
unemployment  down  to  2.3  percent  there, 
these  men  believe  they  can  do  something  for 
most  of  the  5,000  souls  left  in  the  local  hard 
core. 

The  civil-rights  movement  has  turned  de- 
cisively from  marching  to  teaching.  The 
Urban  League,  now  four  times  its  1961  size, 
has  aided  more  Negroes  into  good  Jobs  than 
all  Federal  training  programs  put  together, 
CORE,  the  courageous  sit-in  force,  has 
turned  to  the  tougher  task  of  improving  the 
skill  and  confidence  of  Job  applicants. 
Alongside  CORE  comes  none  other  than  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  with 
its  own  $5  million  war  on  poverty.  NAM 
expects,  among  other  stratagems,  to  make 
Industry  less  finicky  about  formal  educa- 
tion requirements. 

The  whole  ragtaggle  machinery  of  U.S. 
institutions — ^government,  independent,  pri- 
vate— now  throws  Its  weight  against  what 
looked  not  long  ago  like  a  Job  too  big  to 
try.  As  fast  as  a  new  group  discovers  that 
automation  unemployment  Is  not  a  form  of 
Incurable  cancer,  things  begin  to  happen. 

Will  the  robots  defeat  this  army  of  Irregu- 
lars?    The  doomsday  school  says  yes,  defi- 
nitely.    Robert    Theobald,   author   of   "The 
Challenge  of  Abundance,"  has  transformed 
automation  fear  Into  a  political  movement 
of  ad  hoc  intellectuals.    He  warns  that  the 
robots  will  soon  crank  out  a  terrible  over- 
abundance of  consumer  goods  and  wipe  out 
wage-paying  Jobs.    If  so,  capitalism  is  kaput. 
The  one  salvation,  in  Theobald's  bold  the- 
ory, is  to  break  the  old-fashioned  connec- 
tion between  work  and  Income.    How?     By 
automatic    Government    "wages"    to    non- 
workers.    A  crusader  with  a  flashing  eye  and 
fervent  voice,  Theobald  does  not  believe,  as 
I  do,  that  his  scheme  would  freeze  the  hu- 
man problem  where  It  is — instead  of  devel- 
oping each  man's  talent  by  its  economic  use. 
The  theory  of  overabundance  cannot  be 
tested  In  a  real,  still-hungry  world.     For  a 
working  model,  you  have  to  go  to  science- 
fiction  writers.    In  Frederik  Pohl's  "The  Case 
Against  Tomorrow,"  millions  of  reproducing 
robots   distribute  a  surfeit  of  all  the  food 
and  luxuries  yet  dreamed  of.     To  keep  de- 
mand up,  the  lowest  human  classes,  guaran- 
teed the  highest  income,  are  forced  to  con- 
sume piles  of  steak,  sports  goods,  martinis. 
Work   is   related   to   income,   but   inversely. 
Pohl's    land   of    ultimate    abundance   is    an 
upside-down    Utopia    where    scarcity    runs 
scarce  and  cornucopia  turns  into  carcinoma. 
The  story's  clarity  spotlights  the  flaw  in 
the    overabundance    theory.      Material    re- 
sources,  even  robots,  are  by  nature  finite; 
man's  wants,  given  a  little  practice,  are  in- 
finite.    This  nation,  if  it  never   does  any- 
thing else,  has  proved  that  everyman's  ani- 
mal hunger  for  food,  clothing  and  shelter  Is 
but  the  down  payment  on  the  civilized  ap- 
petite. 

We  don't  yet  know  many  of  the  new  goods 
automation  will  offer.  Right  now,  we  have 
an  almost  unlimited  appetite  for  better 
education.  Computers  and  video  tapes  can 
relieve  teachers  of  rote  work,  let  them  search 
out  each  pupils'  gifts.  The  whole  education 
business,  organized  like  an  old-fashioned 
factory,  will  have  to  transform  itself  to  meet 
the  specific  new  needs  of  young  and  old. 
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We  don't  even  know  what  automation's 
deeper  dangers  will  be.  At  the  dawn  of  this 
new  age,  we  are  like  the  average  American  In 
the  early  1900's.  He  had  heard  about  Ford's 
auto  and  the  Wright  boys"  flying  gadget.  He 
could  grasp  a  mechanical  feat  like  the  horse- 
less carriage  on  a  racetrack.  If  he  happened 
to  be  a  blacksmith,  he  could  worry  about  his 
horseshoe  trade.  But  he  was  blind  to  the 
dimensions  of  horror,  and  hope,  about  to 
drive  and  fly  upon  him.  He  never  dreamed  of 
bombers  over  London,  the  three-car  family, 
or  tourist  Jets  to  Florence.  If  he  could  not 
Imagine  a  smogbound  Los  Angeles  freeway 
at  rush  hour,  he  never  suspected  that  his 
family  would  take  off  from  the  old  home- 
town in  mobile,  one-generation  units. 

Wl  can  now  see,  looking  backward,  that 
the  car  and  the  airplane  did  more  than  re-- 
place  the  horse  and  the  train.  Yet  both  of 
these  Inventions  had  limited  use.  They  were 
transportation.  By  comparison,  the  elec- 
tronic-control device  is  already  a  family  of 
instruments — from  automated  plants  to  re- 
search computers — and  capable  of  broader, 
deeper  imprint  upon  the  family  of  man.  The 
steam  engine,  which  set  off  the  first  indus- 
trial revolution,  is  far  less  revolutionary  than 
the  computer,  which  has  launched  the  sec- 
ond. 

Such  a  powerful,  all-purpose  tool  properly 
compels  concern.  "If  America  does  not  han- 
dle the  second  industrial  revolution  any 
better  than  England  handled  the  first,  then 
the  West — and  the  world — will  suffer  for 
years  to  come,"  says  Sir  Leon  Bagrit,  an 
Englishman  among  the  elite  designers  of 
advanced  control  systems. 

History  haunts  him.  He  recalls  how  18th- 
century  businessmen  In  his  country,  eager 
for  steampower  profits,  sent  10-year-old 
children  into  the  coalpits  and  sweatshops. 
Their  descendants  still  suffer  the  scars  of 
that  cruelty,  which  generated  a  reaction 
called  Marxism.  Sir  Leon  fears  that  modern 
business  will,  in  ruthless  use  of  its  brave  new 
tools,  bring  on  forced  idleness  for  millions 
and  a  whole  new  variety  of  inhumanities. 

Beyond  this  tangible  danger,  which  we  can 
handle  if  we  will,  lies  a  prospect  so  startling 
that  it  shocks,  and  lifts,  the  soul.  The  sys- 
tem that  we  are  shaping,  and  that  is  shaping 
us,  does  more  than  pile  up  an  abundance  of 
goods.  We  seem  to  be  driving  ourselves,  at 
electron  speed,  toward  a  society  in  which 
robots  are  the  slaves  and  man  works  at  the 
difficult  arts  of  civilization.  If  so,  America 
may  at  last  build  what  it  promised  itself  178 
years  ago:  a  nation  in  which  each  sovereign 
citizen  pursues  to  the  limit  his  human  po- 
tential. 


MORRIS  E.  JACOBS— KNIGHT  OF  ST. 
GREGORY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
highest  Catholic  award  ever  given  to  a 
person  of  the  Jewish  faith,  the  Papal 
Honor  of  Knight  of  St.  Gregory,  has 
been  conferred  on  one  of  Omaha's  out- 
standing civic  leaders  and  philanthro- 
pists, Mr.  Morris  E.  Jacobs. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Jacobs,  who  rose 
from  a  newsboy  on  the  streets  of  Omaha 
to  the  presidency  of  a  nationwide  ad- 
vertising firm,  would  be  remarkable  from 
any  standpoint. 

To  him,  the  word  "interfaith"  is  more 
than  a  term;  it  is  a  way  of  life.  He  is 
associated  chairman  of  the  American 
Jewish  Fund-Raising  Campaign  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee. He  is  a  trustee  of  the  American 
Fund  for  Israel  Institutions. 

And  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  President, 
he  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  regents 
of  Creighton  University  in  Omaha  and 


has  served  as  general  chairman  of  that 
Catholic  institution's  multimillion-dollar 
fundraising  campaign.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Lay  Trustees  of 
St.  Joseph's  College  in  Indiana. 

He  has  long  been  one  of  the  most 
ardent  supporters  of  Boys  Town  and  it 
was  he  who  suggested  the  name  for  this 
world-famous  institution  which  has  been 
known  as  Father  Flanagan's  Home  for 
Boys.  He  played  a  leading  role  in  rais- 
ins: funds  for  a  Catholic  school  adjacent 
to  the  Capehart  Housing  at  Offutt  Air 
Force  Base,  headquarters  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command. 

Mr.  Jacobs  has  served  in  virtually 
etery  important  civic  activity  in  Omaha, 
bringing  to  the  task  boundless  energy, 
great  creativity  and  unquenchable  en- 
thusiasm. He  is  an  active  member  of 
the  board  of  Clarkson  Hospital  in 
Omaha,  supported  by  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  he  serves  as  an  officer  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

In  1952.  Mr.  Jacobs  was  the  leader  in 
the  statewide  campaign  for  an  amend- 
ment to  Nebraska's  constitution  to  estab- 
lish a  State  board  of  education  and  was 
elected  as  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
board. 

At  the  national  level,  he  serves  on  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  United  Services 
Organization,  Inc. — the  USO — and  he  is 
a  director  for  the  Board  of  Fundamental 
Education  and  a  member  of  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Support  of  Public 
Schools.  He  was  general  chairman  of 
the  50th  anniversary  celebration  for  the 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  President,  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  this  account 
of  one  man's  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
helping  others,  a  dedication  that  leaps 
the  barriers  of  race  and  religion  and 
serves  as  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 


INAUGURATION  OP  GOV.  ROBERTO 
SANCHEZ  OF  PUERTO  RICO- 
TRIBUTE  TO  OUTGOING  GOV. 
LUIS  MUNOZ  MARIN 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
had  the  honor  to  attend  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  new  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico 
last  Saturday.  He  is  a  distinguished 
man  who,  I  am  sure,  will  make  a  great 
leader  of  that  Commonwealth. 

The  outgoing  Governor,  Luis  Mufioz 
Marin,  who  was  Governor  for  16  years — 
in  fact,  ever  since  Puerto  Rico  became  a 
Commonwealth — is  one  of  the  great  men 
of  this  era.  His  leadership  has  contrib- 
uted to  stable,  independent,  progressive 
government;  a  leadership  I  may  add, 
which  is  rare  throughout  the  world. 
There  is  a  scarcity  of  such  talent  and 
character  as  those  embodied  by  Gover- 
nor Marin. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  of  my 
remarks  an  editorial  entitled  "It's  Just 
Beginning  To  Sink  In,"  published  in  the 
San  Juan  Star  of  Sunday.  January  3. 
1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

It's  Just  Beginning  To  Sink  In 
Luis  Munoz  Marin  is  no  longer  the  Gov- 
ernor  of   Puerto   Rico.     It   will    take   some 


getting  used   to  for  those  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  observe  from  a  relatively  inti- 
mate vantage  point  the  public  life  of  this 
unusual  man.     When  he  walked  out  of  La 
Fortaleza   one  day   last   week   In   his  shirt- 
sleeves, without  previous  announcement  that 
his  official  duties  as  Governor  were  ended,  he 
left  behind  a  legacy  of  human  betterment  of 
Incalculable   worth    in   tlie   aggregate  of  its 
influence  here  and  elsewhere.     This  was  a 
rare   man   indeed    who   was   stepping  down 
from  the  highest  office  that  his  people  could 
grant,  after  24  years  of  leadership  that  trans- 
formed an  Island  beggared  by  adversity  and 
weighed  down  by  self-pity  and  hopelessness 
into  a  society  of  hope  and  vigor  and  confi- 
dence and  attiilnment.     It  was  this  uncom- 
mon   man    who    voluntarily   stepped   down, 
relinquishing   the   power   and    authority  of 
his   high  office  to  a  younger  man  when  he 
felt  ho  had  taught  his  people  how  an  elected 
Governor  should  act,  and  now  wished  to  set 
an  example  of  how  a  former  Governor  should 
act.     The   lessons   In   democracy   which  he 
taught    by    his   example    as   Governor   were 
many  and   fundamental   to  the  democratic 
way  of  life.     We  found  on   many  occasions 
that  he  deserved  criticism.  In  our  opinion, 
and  on  others  that  he  earned  public  praise. 
We  were  often  v/rong^  but  he  never  quibbled 
or  used  his  position  to  strike  back,  to  be- 
little,  or  to  denounce.     It  was   the  nature 
of  the  man  and  a  tribute  to  his  position  as 
he  saw  it  to  let  the  nature  of  fact  and  fiction 
strike  Its  own   balance  which,   he   knew,  it 
would  in  time.     To  a  group  at  La  Fortaleza 
one  night  he  explained   it  this   way,  when 
asked  why  this  writer  criticized  his  admin- 
istration  so   often.      "He   does   criticize  me 
more  often  than  any  other  newspaperman 
in  Puerto  Rico,  and  sometimes  he's  mistaken. 
But  he  also  praises  me  more  often  than  any 
other  newspaperman  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  he 
doesn't  know  how  often  he's  mistaken."    For 
us  that  quote  always  epitomized  the  mature 
statesman  who  understood  the  responsibility 
of  public  office  in  a  democracy  and  the  role 
of  the  press  in  a  free  society  to  serve  as  the 
link  between  the  people  and  those  they  en- 
trust with  the  management  of  their  bu.slness. 
When  the  only  elected  Governor  in  16  years 
leaves  office  It  Is  natural  that  his  name  and 
the    governorship    become    synonymous    to 
many  people.     Every  citizen  of  30  was  only 
14  when  Munoz  Marin  became  Governor  for 
the  first  time,  and,  obviously,  those  who  are 
younger  today  have  even  less  reason  to  asso- 
ciate the  word   "governor"  with  any  other 
name  than  "Munoz."    It  would  not  surprise 
us  if  many  youngsters  for  awhile  will  think 
of    Gov.    Roberto    S&nchcz    as     "the    new 
Munoz."     That  he  cannot  be  and  we  know 
he  is  realistic  enough  not  to  pretend  to  be 
another  Mufioz,  for  one  century  rarely  pro- 
duces two  of  that  kind.     Governor  Sanchez 
will,  we  feel  confident,  make  his  own  mark 
with  his  own  personal  traits  and  capacities, 
and  be  his  own  man.     None  should  expect 
him    to    be   anything   else,   certainly   not  a 
Mufioz    Marin.      The    characteristics    of    a 
Munoz  Marin  are  as  extraordinary  as  they 
are  unlimited  In  their  scope  to  fit  the  need  of 
the  moment.    We  recall  his  pacing  the  living 
room  of  his  Mayflower  Hotel  suite  the  night 
before  he  was  to  testify  before  the  Senate 
Interior  and   Insular  Affairs  Committee  in 
Washington    on    the   bill    to   authorize   the 
people  of  Puerto   Rico  to  draft  and  adopt 
their  own  constitution,  and  to  later  accept 
or  reject  a  congressional  act  which   estab- 
lished the  relationship  between  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  United  States  which  we  call  com- 
monwealth.   We  asked  him  questions  which 
we  believed  the  committee  would  ask.    One 
was,  "what  are  you  going  to  call  this  new 
political  concept?"    He  replied,  a  "common- 
wealth."   And  added,  "Estado  Libre  Asoclado 
in  Spanish."    But  why  not  "Associated  Free 
State"    In    English,    we    asked,    "because    It 
translates  into  that?"     "They  (the  commit- 
tee)   may   not   understand    that,"    he   said. 
"They  may  see  a  connotation  of  something 
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like  the  Irish  Free  State."  And,  with  finality, 
he  said:  "They  will  understand  'common- 
wealth.' "  And  so  they  did  the  next  morning, 
with  nods  of  approval  from  the  Senators  at 
the  hearing  table,  and  understanding.  So 
we  are  a  commonwealth.  Since  then,  we 
asked  ourselves  many  times  what  might  have 
happened  had  this  statesman  not  thought 
out  every  angle  In  detail. 

We  have  watched  this  man  walk  into  the 
office  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
several  times  and  come  out  with  far-reaching 
changes  In  national  policy  toward  Puerto 
Rico  which,  at  the  moment,  seemed  less  than 
transcendental  but  with  time  became  part  of 
the  ever-changing  relationship  that  has 
evolved  into  the  present  and  still  developing 
scheme  of  association.  At  times  a  White 
House  visit  would  appear  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  casual  paying  of  respects,  until  one 
day,  shortly  after,  there  would  come  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  from  the  White  House  to  all 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
then  it  would  dawn  on  us  that  Munoz  had 
been  there  and  that  what  he  had  talked  to 
us  about  earlier  as  a  possibility  some  day  had 
come  to  pass.  It  was  the  same  with  Members 
of  ConEtre.ss,  chairmen  of  committees,  and 
Individual  Senators.  Munoz  would  "drop  In" 
to  say  hello,  nothing  more.  But  a  seed  would 
be  planted,  a  thought  expressed,  a  little  en- 
lightenment provided,  and  we  knew  that 
we  could  anticipate  the  falling  into  place  of 
the  pieces  that  woiild  make  up  the  whole,  a 
bill  already  drafted  which  would  be  intro- 
duced later  when  the  ptmosphere  was  likely 
to  be  receptive  and  "understanding"  relative- 
ly widespread  where  it  counted  most. 

We  have  seen  Munoz  as  the  genial  host  to 
Congressmen  visiting  La  Fortaleza  or  at  Tru- 
Jlllo  Alto  for  a  "social  evening,"  not  1  min- 
ute of  which  would  be  wasted.  And  then 
we  would  ride  back  to  the  hotel  with  the 
Congressmen,  often  Republicans,  who  would 
start  pumping  us  on  "what  we  can  do  for 
Puerto  Rico,"  and  suggesting  something  that 
had  sneaked  Into  their  consciousness  from 
somewhere  which,  to  them,  at  times  seemed 
to  be  brilliant  ideas  that  Just  naturally  came 
to  mind.  But  we  knew  from  whence  they 
sprang  for,  we  too,  the  press,  found  ourselves 
putting  down  words  we  thought  original  un- 
til it  occurred  to  us  that  once  more  the 
master  persuader  had  planted  conviction 
where  doubt  had  dwelt  before. 

Puerto  Rico  will  never  have  another  Munoz 
Marin,  nor  will  It  know  fully  what  he  has 
meant  to  every  living  man,  woman,  and  child 
of  this  island,  or  to  those  still  unborn.  None 
can  know  such  a  thing  for  It  Is  beyond  the 
available  methods  of  assessing  a  man's  con- 
tributions to  his  fellowmen.  For  him,  we 
know  his  rewards  surround  him  on  every 
side,  in  every  lighted  home  that  was  once  a 
hovel,  in  every  child  whose  belly  Is  no  longer 
bloated  from  hunger.  In  every  smiling  face  of 
healthier  children,  and  in  the  surge  of  hope 
that  permeates  a  once  deadened  atmosphere. 
We  wish  him  Godspeed  in  retirement  and 
many  years  of  fruitful  happiness  in  the  man- 
ner of  his  choosing  and  a  heartfelt  thank 
you.  Don  Luis. 

William  J.  Dorvillier, 

Editor-Publisher. 


ORDER  FOR  JOINT  SESSION  TODAY 
WITH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES TO  COUNT  ELEC- 
TORAL VOTES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
take  a  recess  at  12:45  p.m.  today,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  and  pro- 
ceed as  a  body  to  the  Chamber  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  1. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


turned  to  its  Chamber  at  1  o'clock  and 
50  minutes  p.m.,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


JOINT     SESSIONS     OF     THE     TWO 
HOUSES— RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  at  12 
o'clock  and  45  minutes,  the  Senate  stood 
in  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  a  joint  ses- 
sion for  the  count  of  electoral  votes. 


RESUMPTION  OF  LEGISLATIVE 

SESSION 

The  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses 
having  been  dissolved,  the  Senate  re- 


RESULTS  OF  COUNTING  OF 
ELECTORAL  VOTE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis]  and  myself,  as 
tellers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and 
Representatives  Burleson  and  Corbett, 
as  tellers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  report  the  results  of 
the  ascertainment  and  counting  of  the 
electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  for  the 
term  beginning  January  20.  1965.  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  undersigned.  B.  EvERBrrr  Jordan  and 
Carl  T.  Curtis,  tellers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  Omar  Burleson  and  Robert  J.  Cor- 
bett, tellers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  report  the  following  as  the 
result  of  the  ascertainment  and  counting  of 
the  electoral  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  for  the  term 
beginning  on  the  20th  day  of  January  1965. 


Electoral 

voles  of 

each  State 

For  President 

For  Vice 

President 

States 

Lyndon  H. 
Johnson, 
of  Texas 

Harry  -M. 
Goldwater, 
of  Arizona 

HulxTt  H. 
Ilumplirey, 
of  .Minnesota 

William  E. 

.Miller, 
of  New  York 

Alabama 

10 

3 

5 

6 

40 

6 

8 

3 

3 

14 

12 

4 

4 

26 

13 

9 

7 

9 

10 

4 

10 

14 

21 

10 

7 

12 
4 
5 
3 
4 
17 
4 

43 

13 

4 

26 

8 

6 

29 

4 

8 

4 

11 

25 

4 

3 

12 

9 

7 

12 

3 

10 

10 

.\liiska 

3 

3 

Arizona 

5 

5 

Arkansas 

6 
40 
6 
8 
3 
3 
14 

6 
40 
« 
8 
3 
3 
14 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Uclawarc 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Ocordia 

12 

12 

Hawaii. 

4 
4 

26 

13 

9 

7 

a 

4 
4 
26 
13 
9 
7 
9 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

10 

ID 

Maine 

4 

10 
14 
21 
10 

4 

10 
14 
21 

10 

Maryland... 

Massachusetts 

.Michigan 

-Minnesota 

Mississippi „. 

7 

7 

Missouri .              .  .. 

12 
4 
5 
3 
4 

17 
4 

43 

13 
4 

26 
8 
6 

29 
4 

12 
4 
5 
3 
4 

17 
4 

43 

13 
4 

26 
8 
6 

29 
4 

.Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hanipshiro 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota         .     . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  . 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina .    . 

8 

s 

South  Dakota      .... 

4 

11 

25 

4 

3 

12 

9 

7 

12 
3 

4 
11 
25 

4 
3 

12 
0 
7 

12 
3 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia                                      "* 

Wiishinpton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 

638 

486 

52 

486 

52 

B.  Everett  Jordan, 
Carl  Curtis, 
Tellers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Omar  Burleson, 
Robert  J.  Corbett. 
Tellers  on  the  Part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 
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The  state  of  the  vote  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  delivered  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  is  as  follows : 

The  whole  number  of  the  electors  ap- 
pointed to  vote  for  President  of  the  United 
States  is  538,  of  which  a  majority  is  270. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
has  received  for  President  of  the  Uialted 
States  486  votes; 

Barry  M.  Goldwater.  of  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona, has  received  52  votes. 

The  state  of  the  vote  for  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  i\s  delivered  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  is  as  follows: 

The  whole  number  of  the  electors  ap- 
pointed to  vote  for  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  is  538.  of  which  a  majority  Is 
270. 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  has  received  for  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  486  votes; 

William  E.  Miller,  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  has  received  52  votes. 

This  announcement  of  the  state  of  the 
vote  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  declaration  of  the  per- 
sons elected  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  each  for  the  term  begin- 
ning on  the  20th  day  of  January,  1965.  and 
shall  be  entered,  together  with  a  list  of  the 
votes,  on  tlie  Journals  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
12  O'CLOCK  NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  this  after- 
noon, it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  during  the 
morning  hour  tomorrow,  on  the  conven- 
ing of  the  Senate,  during  which  time 
bills  may  be  introduced,  resolutions  sub- 
mitted, and  other  routine  business  trans- 
acted, statements  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REAPPORTIONMENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 28  a  comprehensive  article  writ- 
ten by  the  well-known,  able,  and  accurate 
reporter,  Mr.  John  D.  Pomfret.  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times.  The  ar- 
ticle was  an  analysis  of  the  action  of  the 
various  States  dealing  with  the  question 
of  reapportionment. 

Mr.  Pomfret  very  properly  summarized 
this  analysis  by  saying  that  the  States 
were  accepting  the  Court's  decision  on 
apportionment,  that  the  populous  areas 
of  the  Nation,  and  particularly  the  sub- 
urbs, were  gaining  in  the  legislatures. 
He  summarized  this  by  stating: 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  fact  about 
what  has  happened  since  the  Court's  deci- 
sion of  June  15  is  the  sheer  volume  of.  activ- 
ity. It  indicates  that  most  States  are  prone 
to  accept  eventual  compliance  as  inevitable 
despite  efforts  currently  being  made  to  upset 
the  decision  by  a  constitutional  amendment. 

This  summary  is  particularly  impor- 
tant in  view  of  the  proposed  constitution- 


al amendment  that  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  this  morning  by  my  junior  col- 
league, the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen. 

I  believe  this  analysis,  covering  all  50 
States  of  the  Union,  or,  rather,  covering 
the  developments  over  the  country, 
should  be  studied  by  the  Members  of  this 
body,  and  by  the  general  public.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Times  of  Mon- 
day, December  28,  1964,  by  John  D.  Pom- 
fret, entitled  "States  Accepting  Court's 
Decision  on  Apportioning,"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

States  Accepting  Court's  Decision  on  Ap- 
portioning— Populous  Areas  of  Nation, 
Particularly  the  Suburbs,  Gain  in  Legis- 
latures— Rural  Power  Declining — Plans 
FOR  Redrawing  Lines  Often  Stir  Dispute — 
Effect  on  Parties  Uncertain 

( By  John  D.  Pomfret) 

Washington,  Dec.  26. — It  has  been  a  scant 
6  months  since  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in  a 
6-to-3  decision,  laid  down  Its  historic  rule 
that  both  houses  of  State  legislatures  must 
be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  population. 

But  the  one-man,  one-vote  ruling,  as  it 
has  come  to  be  called,  has  already  had  a 
broad  impact  across  the  country.  Its  ulti- 
mate consequences  on  State  politics  and  pol- 
icies are  yet  to  be  fully  measured. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  fact  about 
what  has  happened  since  the  Court's  decision 
of  June  15  Is  the  sheer  volume  of  activity. 
It  Indicates  that  most  States  are  prone  to 
accept  eventual  compliance  as  Inevitable  de- 
spite efforts  currently  being  made  to  upset 
the  decision  by  a  constitutional  amendment 

TENNESSEE  CASE  FIRST 

Some  of  the  activity  occurred  after  the 
Supreme  Court's  first  historic  decision  In  the 
reapportionment  area,  on  March  26,  1962. 
In  a  Tennessee  case  known  as  Baker  v.  Carr, 
the  Court  ruled  that  the  Federal  courts  were 
free  to  examine  the  constitutionality  of  State 
legislative  districts.  Previously  the  Court 
had  taken  the  view  that  it  would  not  enter 
the  political  thicket  of  districting. 

The  Court  did  not  give  any  hint  In  Baker 
V.  Carr  of  what  standards  should  be  used 
to  determine  whether  State  legislative  dis- 
tricts were  constitutional. 

More  particularly,  It  did  not  rule  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  so-called  Federal 
system  under  which  many  States  appor- 
tioned one  house  on  the  basis  of  population 
and  the  other  on  geographic  standards,  just 
as.  in  Congress,  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  apportioned  by  population  and  the  Senate 
is  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  two  Senators 
for  each  State. 

Cases  to  clear  up  the  question  were  quick 
to  develop,  however.  And  In  Its  decision 
of  last  June  15,  written  by  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren,  the  Court  found  Inequities  in  dis- 
tricts in  six  States — Alabama,  New  York, 
Colorado.  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Delaware. 
The  Federal  system  In  the  States  was  swept 
aside  by  the  decree  that  in  both  houses  of 
State  legislatures  the  districts  must  be  sub- 
stantially equal  in  population. 

THE  situation  TODAY 

A  survey  by  New  York  Times  correspond- 
ents discloses  this  current  situation: 

In  four  States  reasonable  compliance  has 
been  achieved  by  the  legislatures  without 
litigation,  or  is  expected  to  be  achieved  soon. 

In  six,  reasonable  compliance  has  been 
achieved  by  the  legislatures  in  the  face  of  a 
suit  or  a  court  order. 


In  one.  action  has  been  taken  with  respect 
to  one  house  and  a  suit  is  pending  with  re- 
spect  to  the  other. 

In  three.  State  or  Federal  courts  have  car- 
rled  out  the  reapportionment. 

In  two,  action  has  been  taken  by  the  legls- 
latures  but  is  being  challenged  In  court  as 
inequitable. 

In  two,  there  has  been  no  action  and  no 
suits,  but  action  Is  In  the  making. 

In  18,  legislatures  are  meeting  or  soon  will 
meet  under  court  orders  to  reapportion. 

In  four,  there  has  been  no  action,  but  suits 
have  been  filed  to  force  reapportionment. 

In  two,  court  action  Is  being  threatened  to 
force  reapportionment. 

In  eight,  court  action  has  either  been  In- 
conclusive or  no  suits  have  been  filed,  and 
there  appears  to  be  a  disposition  to  resist 
action.    Six  of  these  States  are  In  the  South. 

THE  CONVENTION  PLAN 

The  plan  to  upset  the  Supreme  Court's 
ruling  Involves  an  effort  to  Invoke  for  the 
first  time  a  constitutional  clause  that  directs 
Congress  to  call  a  constitutional  convention 
upon  petition  by  two-thirds  of  the  State 
legislatures. 

To  date,  16  of  the  required  34  State  legis- 
latures have  petitioned  Congress  for  a  con- 
stitutional convention  the  purpose  of  which 
would  be  to  adopt  an  amendment  allowing 
one  house  of  a  State  legislature  to  be  appor- 
tioned on  a  basis  other  than  population. 

Advocates  of  the  one-man,  one-vote  doc- 
trine consider  it  extremely  unlikely  that  pe- 
titions from  18  additional  legislatures  can  be 
obtained.  But  they  are  fearful  that  a  blitz 
Is  being  planned  by  advocates  of  the  so-called 
Federal  system. 

The  blitz  would  be  staged  in  the  opening 
days  of  1965  sessions  of  many  legislatures 
and  would  be  designed  to  win  approval  of  the 
petition  before  new  legislators,  many  of  them 
Democrats  carried  in  by  the  Johnson  land- 
slide, acquired  tlie  parliamentary  acumen  to 
block  It. 

Time,  however,  appears  to  be  on  the  side 
of  those  who  favor  the  one-man,  one-vote 
rule.  Despite  widespread  opposition  to  the 
Supreme  Court's  ruling,  its  supporters  be- 
lieve that  many  legislatures  that  have  acted, 
or  have  firm  plans  to  act,  would  be  reluctant 
to  undo  what  they  have  accomplished  after 
so  much  study  and  haggling. 

THE  BIG  issue 

Indeed,  reports  from  Times  correspondents 
Indicate  that  the  big  issue  now  is  most  often 
how  reapportionment  shall  be  accomplished, 
not  whether  It  will  be.  The  arguments  are 
over  the  location  of  boundary  lines,  not  over 
whether  the  number  of  people  inside  them 
should  be  nearly  equal.  And  the  air  Is  full 
of  partisan  political  cries  of  gerrymander- 
ing. 

In  some  States,  planned  or  accomplished 
reapportionment  has  worked  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Republicans.  Any  precise  assess- 
ment of  the  political  effects  In  party  terms  is 
made  well-nigh  impossible  by  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  Johnson  landslide,  which 
brought  Democrats  victory  in  many  districts 
that  in  more  normal  elections  would  almost 
surely  go  to  Republicans. 

One  thing  is  axiomatic,  however,  and  was 
noted  by  almost  all  the  correspondents.  This 
is  that  reapportionment  Is  giving  the  more 
populous  areas  a  bigger  voice  in  State  leg- 
islatures. Often,  however,  the  chief  bene- 
ficiaries are  not  the  central  cities  but  the 
fast-growing  suburbs. 

Since  these  are  frequently  Republican  in 
complexion,  reapportionment  In  many  In- 
stances appears  to  be  a  matter  of  taking 
away  rural  Republican  votes  in  the  legisla- 
ture and  adding  suburban  Republican  votes. 
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THE   FUTURE 


But  even  where  this  is  the  net  result,  the 
shift  away  from  rural  domination,  which 
has  characterized  most  State  legislatures  for 
years,  to  a  bigger  voice  for  the  cities  or  their 
suburbs,  may  significantly  shape  State  poli- 
cies into  the  indefinite  future. 

Although  there  has  not  yet  been  enough 
legislative  experience  to  warrant  firm  con- 
clusions, It  appears  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  overall  effect  will  be  to  direct  vastly 
more  attention  to  the  problems  of  urban 
areas  and,  In  the  South,  to  foster  a  more 
moderate,  less  Intransigent  outlook  on  racial 

Issues. 

There  follows  a  summary  of  the  appor- 
tionment situation  In  each  Stato.  "Electoral 
percentage"  figures  Indicate  the  smallest  per- 
centage of  the  population  that  mathemati- 
cally could  now  elect  a  majority  of  the 
members  in  each  house.  Experts  regard  this 
as  the  best  test  of  the  representative  quality 
of  legislatures. 

A  low  percentage  indicates  that  the  in- 
habitants of  sparsely  populated  rural  areas 
could  elect  a  majority  In  that  house. 

A  high  percentage  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  big-city  domination.  Rural  and  small- 
town representatives  can  retain  control  by 
systems  of  alliances,  domination  of  key  com- 
mittees and  of  committee-appointing  ma- 
chinery, and  parliamentary  skill. 

New  England 

Connecticut 

The  main  issue  here  is  the  house,  which 
is  apportioned  by  townships  rather  than 
population. 

Political  and  legislative  leaders  of  both 
parties  have  agreed  on  the  mechanics  for 
calling  a  State  constitutional  convention 
September  13,  1965,  to  be  followed  by  a 
popular  referendum  on  whatever  reapportion- 
ment plan  emerged  from  the  convention. 

Meanwhile,  leaders  are  continuing  discus- 
sions on  a  temporary  plan  that  would  be  in 
effect  until  the  permanent  plan  was  adopted. 
A  three- judge  Federal  district  court  has  giv- 
en the  legislators  until  January  30  to  act  on 
the  temporary  plan.  If  they  fall  to  do  so, 
the  court  will  impose  its  own  plan  now  be- 
ing drafted  by  a  special  master,  Morris  Davis, 
director  of  the  Yale  University  Computer 
Center. 

Any  reapportionment  based  on  population 
is  bound  to  help  the  Democrats.     Electoral 
percentages:  senate  32,  house  12. 
Maine 

The  legislature  has  not  waited  for  litiga- 
tion, even  though  the  State's  districts  were 
among  the  country's  more  representative  on 
the  basis  of  population.  The  electoral  per- 
centages were  47  in  the  senate  and  40  in  the 
house  before  the  voters  approved  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  in  1963  to  make  the 
house  more  representative. 

On  the  basis  of  the  amendment,  the  leg- 
islature reapportioned  the  house.  Although 
this  left  the  electoral  percentage  at  40,  both 
political  parties  agree  that  the  reapportion- 
ment of  the  house  was  fair  and  that  no 
changes  are  required  In  the  senate. 
Massachusetts 

The  house  reapportioned  in  1963  In  the 
face  of  a  suit.  The  reallnement  was  the  first 
since  1945.  It  cost  Boston  four  seats  In  the 
house.  The  senate  was  last  reapp>ortloned 
in  1960. 

Both  houses  are  expected  to  be  reappor- 
tioned next  year,  and  every  5  years  from  now 
on.  There  are  no  suits  pending,  but  if  next 
year's  action  costs  Boston  some  more  seats 
some  kind  of  battle  is  anticipated.  The  elec- 
toral percentages  are  45  In  the  house  and 
senate. 

New  Hampshire 

The  voters  November  3  ordered  reappor- 
tionment of  both  the  house  and  the  senate. 
The    24-member    senate,    heretofore    appor- 
— tioned  on  the  basis  of  direct  taxes  paid,  will 


be  alined  on  the  basis  of  population  for  the 
first  time. 

The  house  districts  ostensibly  were  already 
based  on  population,  but  twice  as  many  vot- 
ers were  required  for  additional  seats  than 
for  the  first.  This  favored  small  towns  over 
cities. 

Under  the  voters'  action,  reapportionment 
of  both  branches  Is  mandatory  In  the  com- 
ing legislative  session.  The  Democrats  are 
expected  to  be  the  gainers.  Present  electoral 
p>ercentage3  are  45  in  the  senate,  44  In  the 
house. 

Rhode  Island 

On  November  3  the  voters  elected  delegates 
to  a  State  constitutional  convention  that 
convened  December  8.  Modernization  of  the 
State's  122-year-old  constitution  Is  expected 
to  Include  some  action  on  reapportionment. 
This  will  be  subject  to  ratification  by  the 
voters. 

Litigation  has  focused  on  the  house,  where 
47  percent  of  the  population  can  elect  a 
majority.  Thus  far  there  has  been  no  chal- 
lenge to  senate  districts,  fixed  in  the  State 
constitution,  although  the  percentage  for 
control  Is  only  18. 

The  State  supreme  court  ruled  on  July 
24,  1962,  that  the  house  should  be  reappor- 
tioned. The  leglslatvu-e  did  so,  but  the 
measure  was  vetoed  in  1963  by  Gov.  John  H. 
Chafee,  Republican,  on  the  ground  that  it 
violated  the  State  constitution's  prescrip- 
tion of  at  least  one  house  seat  for  each  city 
and  town.  The  measure  had  combined  the 
11  smallest  towns  Into  4  representative 
districts. 

In  1964  the  legislature  passed  substantially 
the  same  bill,  but  some  changes  tacked  on 
by  the  senate  meant  that  it  had  to  go  back 
to  the  house  for  concurrence.  The  bill  died 
with  adjournment  of  the  legislature  after 
the  Governor  had  said  he  would  veto  It  again. 

The  Federal  district  court  was  asked  to 
halt  the  1964  elections,  but  refused  on  the 
ground  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  told 
lower  courts  not  to  interfere  with  election 
machinery  already  In  motion.  The  court 
also  noted  the  then  pending  referendum  in 
which  the  voters  subsequently  voted  to  have 
a  constitutional  convention. 
Vermont 

Last  July  10  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit  ordered  reapportionment 
of  both  houses  of  the  legislature  by  April  1, 
1965.  The  legislature  will  convene  January 
6  for  its  regular  biennial  session,  but  Is 
limited  under  the  court  order  to  action  on 
reapportionment. 

Gov.  Philip  H.  Hoff,  Democrat,  wants  the 
court  order  amended  to  allow  action  on  ap- 
propriations so  that  State  services  can  be 
operated  past  June  30,  when  current  ap- 
propriations expire.  Meantime,  he  and 
others  have  appealed  the  court  order  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  State  now  has  a  246-member  house 
with  1  member  for  each  city  and  town. 
This  system  has  stood  unchanged  since  1793. 
The  electoral  percentage  in  the  house  Is  12. 
The  State's  30  senators  are  elected  on  a 
rough  population  basis  from  the  14  counties. 
The  electoral  p>ercentage  Is  47. 

A  reapportionment  commission  Is  expected 
to  recommend  a  shift  in  the  senate  from  a 
county  to  a  district  basis  and  to  submit 
three  or  four  proposals  for  meeting  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  standard  in  the  house.  There 
may  be  resistance  to  action  In  the  house, 
where  there  Is  considerable  sentiment  for  an 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  per- 
mitting one  unit  of  a  legislature  to  be 
alined  on  a  basis  other  than  population. 
Middle  Atlantic 
Delaware 

The  legislature's  reapportionment  of  both 
houses  In  1964  Is  being  challenged  by  the 
Republicans  In  Federal  court  on  the  ground 
that  the  Democratic  majority  gerrymandered 
the  State. 


Their  plea  that  the  court  forbid  the  No- 
vember 3  election  was  denied,  but  the  court 
said  that  if  a  detailed  study  showed  that  the 
one-man,  one-vote  standard  had  not  been 
complied  with,  a  new  election  would  be  held 
later. 

The  Democrats  say  that  the  districts  are 
equal  in  population  within  15  percent,  but 
the  Republicans  contend  the  disparity  runs 
as  high  as  46  percent. 

The  Republicans  have  cited  as  proof  Demo- 
cratic gains  in  the  legislature.  The  old 
house  was  composed  of  24  Democrats  and  11 
Republicans;  the  new,  30  Democrats  and  5 
Republicans.  The  old  senate  had  10  Demo- 
crats and  7  Republicans;  the  new,  13  and  4. 
The  Democrats  attributed  these  gains  to  the 
Johnson  landslide. 

The  electoral  percentages  have  been  esti- 
mated at  52  for  the  senate  and  45  for  the 
house,  although  these  figures  have  been 
strongly  disputed. 

New  Jersey 

The  State  supreme  court  ruled  November 
25  that  apportionment  of  both  houses  of  the 
legislature  was  unconstitutional. 

It  directed  that  a  temporary  plan  for  com- 
pliance with  the  one-man,  one-vote  ruling 
be  adopted  by  statute  to  cover  the  1965  elec- 
tions to  the  legislature  and  that  a  constitu- 
tional change  be  effected  before  the  1967 
balloting. 

The  senate,  anticipating  the  court's  action, 
on  November  16  adopted  a  weighted  voting 
system  under  which  each  member  was  given 
votes  In  proportion  to  the  population  of  his 
county. 

The  State  supreme  court  declared  this  in- 
valid December  15  on  the  ground  that  the 
weighted  voting  system  could  not  be  adopted 
as  It  was,  by  a  simple  change  in  the  senate's 
rules.  The  court  did  not  rule  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  system,  but  it  expressed 
strong  doubts  on  this  score. 

A  bipartisan  12-man  commission  was  cre- 
ated by  the  legislature  November  30  to 
submit  plans  for  revising  the  State's  congres- 
sional and  legislative  districts  to  the  legisla- 
ture by  February  1.  The  electoral  percent- 
ages are  now  19  in  the  senate,  51  in  the 
house. 

New  York 

The  Republican-controlled  "lame  duck" 
legislature,  which  will  yield  to  Democratic 
majorities  in  both  houses  on  January  1, 
passed  an  intricate  series  of  reapportionment 
bills  2  days  before  Christmas. 

A  Federal  court  order  requires  the  State  to 
reapportion  by  April  1,  1965. 

The  Republicans  drew  up  four  bills  and 
passed  each  succeeding  one  as  an  amend- 
ment. Each  is  more  favorable  to  the  Repub- 
licans than  the  one  before.  Thus  the  court 
can  strip  away  one  or  more  layers  of  law 
until  it  finds  one  acceptable. 

Democratic  leaders  In  the  legislature,  dis- 
satisfied with  all  four  bills,  plan  to  put 
through  their  own  reapportionment  plan 
when  they  gain  control  next  month.  This 
undoubtedly  will  be  vetoed  by  Governor 
Rockefeller,  however,  leaving  it  up  to  the 
courts  to  decide  on  the  ultimate  plan. 

The  Supreme  Court,  In  its  historic  decision 
of  June  15,  specifically  declared:  "Neither 
house  of  the  New  York  Legislature  Is  ap- 
portioned sufficiently  on  a  population  basis 
to  be  constitutionally  sustainable." 

In  the  senate,  for  Instance,  38  percent  of 
the  voters  can  elect  a  majority  under  pres- 
ent districting.  The  electoral  percentages 
under  the  new  law — the  fourth  bill  passed — 
are  49  for  the  assembly  and  50.9  for  the 
senate. 

Pennsylvania 

The  State  supreme  court  has  given  the 
1965  legislature,  which  convenes  January  5, 
until  September  1  to  reapportion  both  the 
house  and  the  senate.  In  Its  order  of  last 
September  29,  the  court  said  that  should  the 
legislature  fail  to  enact  "a  constitutionally 
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valid  plan"  by  then,  the  court  itself  would 
"take  such  action  as  may  be  appropriate  in 
the  light  of  the  then  existing  situation." 

Since  the  house  is  controlled  by  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  senate  by  the  Republicans, 
many  observers  expect  that  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult and  perhaps  Impossible  to  reach  a  bi- 
partisan reapportionment  agreement. 

A  now  invalid  reapportionment  action  by 
the  legislature  last  January  9  did.  to  some 
extent,  correct  dispiurities,  but  it  was  taken 
within  the  framework  of  the  State  constitu- 
tion, which  :iays  that  every  county  is  entitled 
to  a  representative  and  that  no  county  may 
have  more  than  8  of  the  50  senators."  The 
present  electoral  percentagies  are  43  in  the 
senate  and  house. 

Border 
Kentucky 
After  Republicans  filed  suit  in  Federal 
Court  to  force  redlstrlctlng.  but  before  a  final 
decision,  the  legislature  passed  the  first  reap- 
portionment act  in  20  years.  It  raised  the 
electoral  percentages  from  42  to  45  in  the 
senate  and  from  34  to  47  in  the  house.  No 
suit  has  been  f.led  against  the  new  act. 

Maryland 

Tlie  legislative  council,  a  between-sesslons 
study  arm  of  the  legislature,  has  recom- 
mended a  plan  to  reapportion  both  houses. 

The  plan  would  give  the  Baltimore  area, 
which  has  about  76  percent  of  the  State's 
population.  75  percent  of  the  seats  in  the 
house  and  60  percent  in  the  senate.  The 
area  now  has  55  percent  of  the  house  seats 
and  34  percent  of  the  senate's. 

Reapportionment  watchdogs  have  failed  to 
get  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  to  take 
definitive  action  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's 
order  to  revise  the  legislature.  But  the 
court  said  that  a  lower  court  should  "take 
affirmative  action"  if  the  legislature  failed 
to  enact  a  constitutionally  valid  apportion- 
ment plan  before  the  1966  primaries. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Marvland  Fair 
Representation  Committee  show  that  about 
35  percent  of  the  population  can  now  elect 
a  majority  of  the  house,  14.2  percent  a  ma- 
jority of  the  senate. 

Missouri 

The  legisKiture  will  meet  January  6  for 
the  first  time  since  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  its  one-man.  one-vote  decision. 
It  is  expected  to  take  up  the  problem  of  mal- 
apptirtionment.  which  is  partlculary  acute  In 
the  house. 

Under  a  formula  designed  to  favor  rural 
areas,  the  house  electoral  percentage  is  20. 
The  senate,  apportioned  on  a  population 
basis,  has  an  electoral  percentage  of  48  A 
suit  in  Federal  district  court  to  force  reap- 
portionment of  both  houses  has  been  heard 
and  a  decision  is  being  awaited. 

The  State's  Governor-elect.  Warren  E 
Hearnes.  Democrat,  has  said  he  favors  crea^ 
tion  of  a  10-member  bipartisan  commission 
to  submit  to  the  legislature  a  redistricting 
plan  for  the  house,  but  opposes  changing  the 
senate  unless  the  court  orders  it  changed. 
Oklahoma 

The  State's  first  completely  reapportioned 
legislature  in  its  history  will  convene  Jan- 
uary 5.  with  rural  domination  broken  The 
new  electoral  percentages  are  49  in  the  senate 
and  house.  Before  reapportionment,  the  per- 
centages were  25  and  29.  respectively. 

The  realinement  was  accomplished  under 
a  decree  of  a  three-Judge  Federal  district 
court,  which  had  declared  the  May  primary 
elections  void  and  vacated  all  legislative  of- 
fices effective  November  18. 

A  new  legislature  was  elected  November  3 
using  the  court's  reapportionment  plan.     A 
new  appeal  from  the  courts  order  is  pend- 
mg  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
West  Virginia 

Under  pressure  of  a  State  supreme  court 
order,  the  legislature  passed  an  apportion- 


ment act  In  1963.  The  act  raised  the  electoral 
percentjvges  from  40  to  45  In  the  house  and  41 
to  44  in  the  senate.  The  main  effect  was  to 
Increase  urban  strength  In  the  legislature. 

Although  the  Democrats  made  gains  in  the 
legislative  elections  November  3.  the  Indica- 
tions were  that  this  was  more  because  of  the 
Johnson  landslide  than  reapportionment. 
There  is  no  current  pressure  for  further  re- 
Hlinements.  The  legislative  districts  will 
probably  remain  as  they  are  until  after  the 
1970  census. 

South 
Alabama 

A  Joint  study  committee  of  the  legislature 
Is  to  supply  reapportionment  recommenda- 
tions in  the  forthcoming  legislative  session. 
A  three-Judge  Federal  court  is  retaining  Ju- 
risdiction in  the  situation  until  It  can  see 
what  the  legislature  does. 

The  elections  November  3  were  held  under 
a  court  apportionment  decree  that  made  a 
temporary  apportionment  out  of  features  of 
discarded  legislation.  The  net  effect  was  to 
raise  the  electoral  percentages  from  26  to  43 
in  the  house  and  from  25  to  28  in  the  senate. 

Arkansas 

A  reapportionment  suit  is  pending  in  Fed- 
eral district  court  but  has  not  yet  been 
heard.  The  legislature  will  convene  In  Jan- 
uary for  the  first  time  since  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision. 

There  are  no  plans  for  action  and  Gov. 
Orval  E.  Paubus,  Democrat,  has  said  he 
thinks  the  legislature  ought  to  wait  for  fur- 
ther action  by  the  courts.  The  electoral 
percentages  are  14  in  the  senate,  33  In  the 
house. 

Florida 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  declared  In- 
valid some  slight  apportionment  changes 
made  by  the  legislature  on  February  1.  1963. 

The  incoming  Governor,  Haydon  Burns, 
Democrat,  has  said  he  wants  to  wait  until 
after  the  regular  legislative  session  next 
April  and  May  before  taking  up  the  problem. 
He  hopes  the  Federal  courts  will  go  along. 

The  electoral  percentages  are  15  in  the 
senate,  30  in  the  house. 

Georgia 

Immediately  after  Baker  v.  Carr,  a  Federal 
court  ordered  that  at  least  one  house  of  the 
legislature  be  reapportioned.  The  legisla- 
ture revised  the  .senate  districts  to  make 
them   almost   exactly    equal    In    population. 

On  June  30.  the  Federal  court  ordered 
the  legislature  to  reapportion  the  house  be- 
fore 1966.  This  must  be  done  during  a  45- 
day  session  opening  January  11,  with  special 
elections  later  in  the  year,  or  the  legislature 
will  be  unable  to  transact  business  legally 
thereafter. 

A  legislative  study  committee  has  held 
hearings.  The  principal  dispute  centers  on 
how  large  the  new  house  should  be.  The 
electoral  percentages  are  49  in  the  senate,  22 
In  the  house. 

Louisiana 

The  legislature  reapportioned  the  house  at 
a  special  session  In  1963,  but  made  no  signifi- 
cant change  In  the  urban-rural  balance.  The 
realinement  of  the  senate  is  being  studied 
by  a  Joint  legislative  committee. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  reapportionment 
of  the  senate  will  be  taken  up  in  the  May 
legislative  session,  but  the  general  feeling 
is  that  nothing  will  be  done  until  the  next 
regular  session  in  1966. 

A  suit  to  force  reapportionment  Is  pend- 
ing in  Federal  court,  but  the  plaintiff  is  not 
pushing  it  at  the  moment.  The  electoral 
percentages  are  33  in  both  houses. 

Mississippi 
After  a   State   court   invalidated   the   ap- 
portionment that  had  existed  for  70  years, 
the  legislature  in  1963  put  the  house  on  a 


population  basis  and  the  Senate  on  a  com 
blnatlon  of  population  and  area.     Electoral 
percentages  were  raised  from  35  to  37  in  thp 
senate,  and  29  to  41  in  the  house. 

No  action  has  been  taken  by  the  legislature 
since  the  one-man,  one-vote  decision  No 
suits  are  pending. 

North  Carolina 

The  problem  here  is  the  house,  last  reao 
portioned  In  1961.  Under  the  St.ate  constitu 
tlon,  each  of  the  State's  100  counties  has  a 
seat  and  20  more  are  allotted  on  the  basis  of 
population.  The  electoral  percentage  in  the 
house  is  26.  No  suits  to  force  revision  are 
pending,  however. 

The  senate  was  reapportioned  in  a  special 
session  in  1963.  The  electoral  percentage  was 
raised  from  37  to  47. 

South  Carolina 

The  legislature  has  taken  no  action.  When 
It  gets  around  to  It,  the  process  is  expected 
to  be  difficult,  especially  In  the  senate,  where 
each  county  is  allotted  a  seat.  The  senate  is 
dominated  by  rural  elements. 

The  electoral  percentages  arc  23  in  the 
senate  and  46  in  the  house,  which  is  ap- 
portioned  on  a  population  basis.  Gov.  Don- 
ald S.  Russell,  Democrat,  may  urge  an  of- 
ficial study  of  the  situation  by  the  legislature 
when  it  convenes  January  12.  An  ad  hoc 
committee  named  by  the  Governor  last  spring 
has  met  once  and  asked  the  State  attorney 
general  to  study  the  situation,  but  there  has 
been  no  report. 

No  suits  have  been  filed. 

Tennessee 
The  legislature  is  under  a  Federal  court 
order  to  reapportion  both  houses  along  one- 
man,  one-vote  lines  by  June  1  or  have  the 
court  do  the  Job.  The  legislature  convenes 
January  4. 

The  court  acted  within  the  framework  of 
the  original  Baker  v.  Carr  case.  The  legisla- 
ture has  already  been  reapportioned  twice 
since  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  that  case. 
The  electoral  percentages  have  been  raised 
from  29  to  40  In  the  house  and  27  to  45  In  the 
senate.  Reapportionment  is  working  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Republicans. 

Texas 

A  three-judge  Federal  court  in  Houston 
ruled  2  weeks  ago  that  the  Texas  Legislature 
must  revise  boundaries  of  its  house  and  sen- 
ate districts  by  August  2. 

The  court  retained  Jurisdiction  of  a  suit 
filed  by  a  group  of  liberal  and  moderate  Dem- 
ocrats. This  means  the  court  can  put  its 
own  redistricting  plans  into  effect  if  the  leg- 
islature falls  to  act  or  if  it  adopts  a  plan  un- 
satisfactory to  the  court.  The  court  said  it 
would  insist  upon  redistricting,  either  by  the 
legislature  or  by  the  court  Itself,  before  the 
1966  elections. 

The  electoral  percentages  are  30  In  the  sen- 
ate, and  39  in  the  house. 

Virginia 

The  legislature  earlier  this  month,  at  a 
special  session,  effected  reapportionment  or- 
dered by  a  Federal  court. 

At  the  same  time,  it  adopted  resolutions 
asking  Congress  to  call  a  convention  to 
amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  permit  one 
house  of  a  State  legislature  to  be  apportioned 
on  factors  other  than  population  and  to 
deny  Federal  courts  Jurisdiction  In  State 
apportionment  cases. 

The  reapportionment  action'  raised  the 
number  of  urban  seats  in  the  lOO-member 
house  by  8  and  in  the  40-member  senate  by 
3.  But  rural  and  conservative  forces  will 
still  control  the  all-important  legislative 
committees  and  the  machinery  through 
which  the  committees  are  named. 

The  old  electoral  percentages  were  41  in 
both  houses  and  presumably  this  month's 
action  increased  them. 
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Illinois 

Failure  to  redistrlct  the  house  last  year 
brought  into  play  a  State  constitutional  pro- 
vision requiring  that  under  those  circum- 
stances the  house  be  elected  at  large.  This 
was  done  November  3,  with  the  election  of 
118  Democrats  and  59  Republicans. 

Another  attempt  will  be  made  in  1965  to 
reapportion  the  house  on  a  population  basis 
as  required  by  the  State  constitution.  The 
constitution  allocates  18  senate  seats  to 
Chicago,  6  to  suburban  Cook  County  and 
34  to  the  rest  of  the  State. 

The  electoral  percentage  in  the  senate  Is 
29  and  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  redis- 
trlct It,  too,  in  the  legislative  session  begin- 
ning in  January.  But  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  Republican  senate  majority  and 
Gov.  Otto  Kerner.  a  Democrat,  will  be  able 
to  agree  on  senate  boundaries. 
Indiana 

Suits  are  pending  In  Federal  and  State 
courts  to  force  compliance  with  the  one-man, 
one-vote  mandate.  Faced  with  the  possibil- 
ity of  Federal  court  action,  the  legislature 
reapportioned  In  1963.  Gov.  Matthew  E. 
Welsh,  Democrat,  vetoed  the  act,  but  the 
State  supreme  court  ruled  that  the  veto  was 
too  late. 

The  1963  act  raised  the  electoral  percent- 
ages from  35  to  42  In  the  senate  and  38  to  48 
in  the  house. 

Both  houses  of  the  new  legislature,  which 
convenes  January  7,  are  dominated  by  Demo- 
crats. It  is  expected  to  reapportion  itself 
again  on  the  one-man,  one-vote  standard 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  the  State 
constitution,  which  provides  for  redistricting 
every  10  years  on  the  basis  of  the  latest 
census. 

Iowa 

After  the  voters  in  1963  rejected  a  proposal 
that  would  have  put  the  senate  on  a  popu- 
lation basis,  but  would  also  have  lowered  the 
electoral  percentage  in  the  house  from  27.4 
to  27  by  giving  each  county  one  seat,  a 
Federal  court  ordered  the  legislature  to  re- 
apportion. 

At  a  special  session  last  February,  a  tem- 
porary plan  was  passed,  raising  the  electoral 
percentages  from  36  to  39  in  the  senate  and 
to  44  in  the  house.  The  State  AFL-CIO  has 
brought  a  suit  asking  a  Federal  court  to 
review  both  the  temporary  plan  and  a  pro- 
posed permanent  plan  that  would  put  the 
electoral  percentages  at  37  In  the  senate  and 
45  in  the  house. 

Kansas 

Under  f^essure  from  the  State  courts,  the 
legislature  reapportioned  the  senate  before 
the  one-man,  one-vote  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision. The  action  raised  the  electoral  per- 
centage from  27  to  almost  exactly  50. 

The  house  was  not  changed,  however.  The 
State's  constitution  provides  for  1  seat  for 
each  of  105  counties,  with  20  more  seats  ap- 
portioned on  a  population  basis.  The  elec- 
toral percentage  in  the  house  is  19. 

The  legislature  is  expected  to  take  up  re- 
apportionment again  after  it  convenes  in 
January.  State  and  Federal  court  suits  seek- 
ing the  reapportionment  of  the  senate  on  a 
population  standard  have  been  filed.  A  de- 
cision from  the  State  supreme  court  is  ex- 
pected early  in  1965,  in  time  for  the  legisla- 
ture to  comply  with  whatever  ruling  It 
makes. 

Michigan 

After  a  bipartisan  commission  failed  to 
agree  on  reapportionment,  the  State  supreme 
court  adopted  a  Republican-sponsored  plan 
as  most  nearly  consonant  with  the  mandate 
of  the  State  constitution  that  the  house 
districts  be  based  on  population  and  the 
senate  districts  be  based  80  percent  on  popu- 
lation and  20  percent  on  area. 


After  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  one-man, 
one-vote  ruling  In  June,  however,  the  State 
court  threw  out  Its  earlier  decision  and 
adopted  a  Democratic-sponsored  plan  appor- 
tioning both  houses  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion alone.  In  the  November  3  election, 
partly  as  a  result  of  this  reapportionment, 
the  Democrats  took  control  of  both  houses 
of  the  legislature  for  the  first  time  since 
1934. 

A  Republican-oriented  group  is  asking  the 
State  supreme  court  to  review  Its  adoption 
of  the  Democratic-sponsored  reapportion- 
ment plan,  charging  that  the  plan  is  "parti- 
san gerrymandering."  Gov.  George  Romney, 
Republican,  has  called  the  plan  "vicious 
gerrymandering"  and  has  pledged  a  fight 
against  it. 

Under  the  old  alinement  the  electoral  per- 
centages were  29  in  the  senate,  44  in  the 
house.  Now  it  takes  slightly  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  voters  to  elect  a  majority  in 
each. 

Minnesota 

A  Federal  court  this  month  declared  un- 
constitutional a  reapportionment  law  of  1959 
and  ordered  the  1965  legislature  to  reappor- 
tion Itself  on  the  basis  of  the  1960  census. 
The  present  electoral  percentages  are  39  in 
the  senate,  35  in  the  house. 
Nebraska 

A  Federal  court  In  July  ordered  the  1965 
legislature  to  reapportion  on  a  one-man,  one- 
vote  basis.  The  Nation's  only  one-house  leg- 
islature redistricted  the  State  in  1963,  under 
an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution 
adopted  in  1962  providing  that  20  to  30  per- 
cent consideration  be  given  to  area. 

Although  this  raised  the  electoral  percent- 
age from  37  to  44.  the  Federal  court  held  that 
this  was  not  sufficient. 


North  Dakota 

When  the  legislature  convenes  January  3, 
it  will  be  operating  under  a  Federal  court  or- 
der directing  that  it  reapportion  itself  with- 
in a  reasonable  time  or  have  the  court  do  the 
Job.  Action  in  1963  raised  the  electoral  per- 
centage in  the  house  from  35  to  42,  but  left 
the  senate  percentage  at  32. 
Ohio 

The  Republicans,  with  their  margin  next 
year  sharply  cut  in  the  house  and  reduced 
to  a  tie  in  the  senate,  acted  this  month  to 
put  to  a  referendum  May  4  a  constitutional 
amendment  setting  up  a  new  system  of  ap- 
portionment for  the  house. 

The  legislature  was  operating  under  a  Fed- 
eral court  mandate  to  act  within  a  reason- 
able time. 

The  proposed  amendment  calls  for  house 
districts  with  "substantially"  equal  popula- 
tions and  puts  the  Job  of  drawing  the  lines 
in  the  hands  of  an  expanded  State  appor- 
tionment board  composed  of  State  officials 
and  legislators.  The  board  would  apportion 
after  each  Federal  census. 

The  present  electoral  percentage  In  the 
house  Is  29.  In  the  senate,  which  is  not  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  amendment,  the  per- 
centage is  45. 

South  Dakota 

No  action  has  been  taken,  and  the  pros- 
pects for  any  in  the  1965  legislature  are  con- 
sidered negligible.    The  electoral  percentages 
are  41   in  the  senate,   39   In  the  house. 
Wisconsin 

The  State  supreme  court  i^apportioned 
both  houses  of  the  legislature  May  14.  The 
court  took  the  case  at  the  request  of  Gov. 
John  W.  Reynolds,  Democrat,  after  he  had 
vetoed  Republican-sponsored  reapportion- 
ment bills  passed  by  the  State  legislature, 
then  controlled  by  Republicans. 

The  electoral  percentages  before  the  covirt 
acted  were  43  in  the  Senate,  40  In  the  House. 
Now  they  are  48  and  45,  respectively. 


Mountain 
Arizona 
No  action  yet,  but  the  1965  leglslatiu-e  Is 
under  a  Federal  court  edict  to  reapportion 
or  have  the  court  do  it.  A  legislative  coun- 
cil and  a  Governor's  committee  are  studying 
the  problem.  The  electoral  percentages  are 
13  in  the  senate,  46  In  the  house. 

Colorado 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  decision  last 
June  struck  down  a  so-called  Federal  plan 
adopted  by  referendum  in  November  of  1962. 
This  plan  reapportioned  the  house  on  a  pop- 
ulation basis,  but  allowed  geographical  rep- 
resentation in  the  senate. 

Last  summer  the  legislature  enacted  a  new 
plan,  putting  representation  in  both  houses 
substantially  on  the  basis  of  population — the 
electoral  percentages  are  theoretically  50  plus 
in  both  houses — and  dividing  larger  counties, 
which  had  elected  legislators  at  large,  into 
districts. 

The  State  constitution  says  that  counties 
shall  not  be  divided  into  districts.  The  Fed- 
eral court  ruled  that  the  new  plan  complied 
with  the  State  constitution,  but  the  State 
supreme  court  ruled  on  July  17  that  It  did 
not.  The  State  court  deferred  the  effect  of 
its  decision  to  give  the  1965  legislature  a 
chance  to  act  on  this  feature  of  the  plan. 
Idaho 

The  legislature  is  under  a  Federal  court 
order  to  reapportion  within  30  days  after  the 
end  of  its  regular  session,  which  starts  Janu- 
ary 4.  Reapportionment  of  the  house,  under 
pressure  of  a  State  court  suit,  raised  the  elec- 
toral percentage  in  1963  from  33  to  44.  The 
senate  figure   remained  at   17. 

Montana 

With  electoral  percentages  of  37  in  the 
house  and  16  in  the  senate,  the  legislature 
has  not  yet  taken  action.  Nor  have  any 
suits  been  filed.  Reapportionment,  however, 
is  to  be  a  major  item  of  business  when  the 
legislature   convenes   January   4. 

A  Governor's  commission  Is  expected  to 
make  recommendations  on  which  it  Is  hoped 
the  legislature  can  agree,  thus  avoiding  a 
long  battle. 

Nevada 

Two  suits  are  on  file  in  Federal  courts 
and  a  hearing  on  one  will  go  ahead  June  23 
if  the  legislature,  which  convenes  January 
18,  does  not  act  by  April  15.  Electoral  per- 
centages are  36  in  the  senate,  8  in  the  house. 

New  Mexico 
A  State  court  has  ruled  invalid  a  weighted 
voting  system  adopted  by  the  legislature  for 
the  house  in  November  of  1963.  The  1965 
legislature  may  act,  although  there  appears 
to  be  considerable  sentiment  favoring  delay 
to  see  whether  the  Federal  Constitution  can- 
not be  amended  to  allow  States  to  apportion 
one  house  on  other  than  a  population  basis. 

Utah 

The  Legislative  Reapportionment  Act  of 
1963  has  been  held  invalid  by  a  Federal  court, 
but  a  legislative  council  subconunittee  on 
reapportionment  was  unable  to  agree  on  a 
new  plan.  The  council  thereupon  ordered 
that  bills  embodying  a  number  of  plans  be 
prepared  for  submission  to  the  1965  legis- 
lature. 

Among  the  difficulties  are  provisions  In 
the  State  constitution  that  the  senate  have 
no  more  than  30  members,  with  a  repre- 
sentative from  each  of  29  counties,  and  that 
the  house  have  no  more  than  90  members. 
The  Federal  court  said  that  State  constitu- 
tional provisions  In  conflict  with  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  ruling  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  were  invalid. 

The  1963  act  raised  the  electoral  percent- 
ages from  21  to  25  In  the  senate  and  from 
34  to  38  In  the  bouse. 
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Wyoming 

A  Federal  coxirt  November  24  struck  down 
the  1963  reapportionment  of  the  senate  and 
warned  that  It  would  reapportion  the  body 
unless  the  legislature  acted  before  the  1966 
elections. 

The  1963  act  reduced  the  electoral  per- 
centage in  the  senate  from  28  to  24  while 
raising  that  of  the  house  from  36  to  47.  A 
special  session  of  the  legislature,  called  while 
the  suit  was  pending,  was  unable  to  reach 
agreement  last  July. 

Pacific 
Alaska 
Gov.  William  A.  Egan.  Democrat,  will  re- 
apportion soon  on  the  basis  of  recommenda- 
tions from  the  State  reapportionment  ad- 
visory board,  which  favors  dividing  the  State 
into  20  districts,  each  electing  one  senator 
and  two  house  members. 

A  threatened  suit  was  not  filed  because  the 
Governor  called  the  advisory  board  into  ses- 
sion. Electoral  percentages:  house  47.  sen- 
ate 42. 

California 
The  main  focus  of  controversy  is  the  sen- 
ate, which  is  based  more  on  area  considera- 
tions than  population.  A  Federal  court  suit 
In  Los  Angeles,  which  city  would  stand  to 
gain  heavily  from  reapportionment  on  a  pop- 
ulation basis,  seeks  an  order  directing  re- 
alinement  of  the  senate  on  a  population 
basis. 

The  problem  is  expected  to  be  the  first 
order  of  business  when  the  legislature  meets 
January  4.  Electoral  percentages:  house  45, 
senate  11. 

Hawaii 
A  special  30-day  session  of  the  legislature 
last  summer  tried  and  failed  to  come  up 
with  a  reapportionment  plan  for  both  houses. 
The  main  problem  is  the.  senate,  which  is 
apportioned  on  a  geographical  basis. 

Now  a  suit  Is  pending  in  Federal  court. 
The  electoral  percentages  are  38  in  the  house, 
18  in  the  senate. 

Oregon 
Voters  in  1952  passed  a  constitutional 
amendment  reapportioning  both  houses  on 
a  population  basis.  No  suits  are  pending. 
The  electoral  percentages  are  48  in  both 
houses. 

Washington 
A  Federal  court  has  directed  the  1965  leg- 
islature to  reapportion  and  to  take  up  noth- 
ing but  routine  housekeeping  chores  until  It 
does. 

The  Governor-elect,  Daniel  J.  Evans,  Re- 
publican, organized  a  committee  to  study 
the  problem  in  November,  but  the  Democrats 
refused  to  cooperate,  contending  that  reap- 
portionment was  a  legislative  problem. 

The  court  acted  after  the  1963  legislature 
wrangled  at  length  but  did  nothing.  Elec- 
toral percentages  are  38  in  the  house,  36  in 
the  senate. 


addressed  to  the  consequences  of  the  Ala- 
bama decision  and  other  decisions  which 
stated  that  both  houses  should  be  ap- 
portioned on  the  basis  of  population. 
Therefore,  I  submit  that  the  petition  of 
these  various  State  legislatures  is  not 
addressed  to  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment now  before  this  body,  as  introduced 
by  my  colleague  (Mr.  Dirksen],  nor  is  it 
before  the  House  as  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative McCuLLocH.  Furthermore. 
I  believe  the  history  of  these  amend- 
ments is  that  the  language  in  the  peti- 
tions must  be  identical.  I  believe  this 
is  not  the  case  in  the  so-called  Ripper 
amendments  advanced  by  the  State  leg- 
islatures in  the  period  when  they  did  not 
quite  know  what  was  happening  or  what 
the  contents  of  these  petitions  actually 
were. 

In  any  event,  once  we  have  organized 
the  Senate,  and  once  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  been  appointed,  I  think 
we  should  have  very  thorough  hearings 
on  the  Dirksen  amendment,  and  it 
should  be  thoroughly  debated. 

There  Is  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
those  of  us  who  believe  that  a  legislature 
should  be  apportioned  according  to  popu- 
lation, to  filibuster  any  constitutional 
amendment.  But  we  do  believe  that  it 
deserves  at  least  a  thorough  considera- 
tion, as  did  the  proposal  of  President 
Roosevelt  in  1937,  dealing  with  the  com- 
position of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  de- 
serves very  careful  consideration  before 
we  blast  at  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  American  Government. 


work,  and  when  we  make  our  report,  it  is 
our  intention  to  turn  over  to  that  com- 
mittee  all  records  and  information  that 
we  have  gathered.  We  shall  cooperate 
with  the  new  committee  in  any  way  pos- 
sible. That  is  what  we  have  done  from 
the  very  first  day  that  we  started  this 
investigation.  We  have  turned  over  or 
made  available  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, all  the  information  gathered  day  by 
day.  Some  people  have  been  in  our 
office  today  looking  over  our  files. 

We  have  assisted  them  and  cooperated 
with  them  in  every  way  possible.  We  in- 
tend to  do  that  with  any  agency  of  the 
Government  which  might  want  infor- 
mation from  our  committee  files. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  session  the 
select  committee  authorized  by  Con- 
gress ought  to  be  activated  at  as  early 
a  date  as  possible  and  ought  to  have 
any  additional  infoi-mation  that  might 
come   before   the   Senate. 

I  want  it  thoroughly  understood  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration is  not  a  permanent  investigating 
committee. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  one  correction  which  I  think  should 
be  made.  That  is  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Pomfret  that  16  of  the  required  34  State 
legislatures  have  petitioned  Congress 
for  a  constitutional  convention,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  would  be  the  adopting  of 
an  amendment  to  allow  one  house  of  a 
State  legislature  to  be  apportioned  on  a 
basis  other  than  population. 

Mr.  Pomfret  is  a  very  able  reporter. 
But.  as  I  see  the  situation,  this  state- 
ment is  in  error.  The  petition  which  the 
34  State  legislatures  have  addressed  is 
primarily  based  on  the  original  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Baker  against  Carr,  the  so-called  Ten- 
nessee case.  That  decision  declared  that 
one  house  should  be  apportioned  roughly 
on  the  basis  of  population.    It  was  not 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
AND  ADMINISTRATION 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  as  we  all  know,  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  has  been 
conducting  an  investigation  for  approxi- 
mately 15  months.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration was  ever  set  up  as  a  permanent 
investigating  committee,  although,  some- 
times it  seems  that  it  might  have  been. 

In  the  first  place,  we  did  not  have  a 
sufficient  staff  to  do  the  type  of  work  we 
were  engaged  in.  We  were  able  to  select 
some  very  fine  personnel  who  have  done 
an  exceedingly  fine  job.  Those  people 
have  other  things  to  do.  Some  of  them 
want  to  go  back  to  their  homes.  They 
have  stayed  much  longer  than  they  in- 
tended to  stay. 

The  hearings  which  we  have  conducted 
so  far  comprise  over  2,000  pages  of  testi- 
mony. There  have  been  77  sessions.  I 
believe  the  committee  has  done  a  mag- 
nificent job. 

We  have  no  intention  of  quitting  this 
Investigation  vmtil  we  have  completed 
the  task  in  which  we  are  engaged.  I  do 
not  know  just  how  long  that  will  take 
us.  We  Intend  to  finish  it.  We  intend 
to  do  a  thorough  job  and  bring  out  all  the 
facts  necessary  to  complete  this  investi- 
gation. 

Last  year  the  Senate  voted  on  and 
adopted  a  resolution  to  establish  a  select 
committee,  a  permanent  committee  to 
investigate  all  things  pertaining  to  the 
Senate,  employees,  and  so  forth.  That 
committee  ought  to  be  activated  as  soon 
as  practicable.    At  the  conclusion  of  our 


A  CONFUSION  OF  TONGUES— AD- 
DRESS BY  CHARLES  E.  WHIT- 
TAKER,  FORMER  JUSTICE,  U.S. 
SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  23,  1964,  Associate  Justice 
Charles  E.  Whittaker,  who  is  retired  from 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
delivered  the  principal  address  at  the 
southern  regional  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  The  address  is  en- 
titled "A  Confusion  of  Tongues."  It  is  a 
splendid  analysis  of  the  manner  in  which 
our  Nation  has  departed  from  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  self-government  by  the 
people  through  the  process  of  usurpation 
in  the  form  of  judicial  interpretation  and 
construction.  It  is  the  type  of  address 
which  should  bring  Americans  up  sharp 
and  particularly  those  of  us  who  have 
official  responsibilities  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  constitutional  system.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Confusion  of  Tongues 
(Address  by  Charles  E.  Whittaker.  Associate 
Justice.  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  (retired),  before  southern  regional 
meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Oct.  23,  1964) 

I  have  consented  to  speak  to  vou,  briefly, 
about  the  U.S.  Constitution,  its  origin,  evolu- 
tion, and  present  status. 

You  will,  of  course,  recall  from  history 
that  State  governments — those  of  the 
Thirteen  Colonies,  which  later  became 
States — existed  for  a  good  many  years  be- 
fore the  necessities  of  their  conditions,  in- 
cluding particularly  their  physical  and  eco- 
nomic vulnerability,  virtually  compelled 
them  to  Join  In  the  formation  of  an  over- 
riding sovereign  union,  which  they  named 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Originally,  all  of  the  power  to  govern  was 
deemed  to  be  vested  In  the  people  them- 
selves, and  they  exercised  those  powers 
through  their  respective  State  governments 
which  they  created  and  alone  controlled.    Be- 
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ing  historically  aware  of.  and  having  them- 
selves actually  suffered  from,  the  deeds  of 
despots  committed  in  their  exercise  of  gen- 
eral governmental  powers  over  the  popu- 
lace the  colonists  so  highly  prized  the  vir- 
tues of  their  newly  and  painfully  acquired 
local  self-governments  that  they  were  reso- 
lutely determined  to  retain  them. 

But,  although  their  valiant  Joint  and 
united  efforts  in  waging  their  Revolution 
against  the  English  crown  had  recently  re- 
sulted in  victory,  they  were  each  left  in- 
dividually weak,  isolated  and,  singularly, 
vulnerable  to  attack.  In  those  circum- 
stances, their  domestic  tranquillity  and  gen- 
eral welfare  imperatively  required  that  they 
confederate,  in  some  measure,  for  their  com- 
mon defense,  for  the  preservation  of  their 
newly  won  liberties,  and  for  the  promotion 
of  their  economy  by  regulating  imports,  ex- 
ports, and  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
with  the  Indian  tribes,  end  among  the  States 
themselves. 

They  concluded  that  those  purposes  could 
be  accomplished  only  by  the  formation  and 
creation  of  a  national  sovereign,  specifically 
invested  with  those  powers,  to  rest  as  a  cap- 
stone over,  but  not  otherwise  to  diminish  or 
disturb,  the  people's  existing  local  State  gov- 
ernments or  their  full  and  free  control  of 
them.  And  so  to  those  ends,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  founders'  words,  "to  insure  domestic 
tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  |to]  se- 
cure the  blessings  of  liberty,"  the  people, 
acting  through  the  Original  Thirteen  States, 
created  the  National  Government  and  con- 
ferred upon  it — some  of  them  most  reluc- 
tantly, because  of  their  keen  awareness  and 
fears  of  the  historical  tendencies  of  national 
sovereigns  to  invade  and  usurp  the  functions 
of  subordinate  local  self-governments — the 
quite  specific,  yet  very  limited,  powers  which 
they  found  necessary  for  those  purposes. 
And  to  assure,  as  best  they  could  with 
words — then,  as  now.  the  only  means  of  ex- 
pressing and  communicating  thoughts  and 
ideas — against  the  exercise,  or  attempted 
exercise,  by  the  National  Government  of  any 
powers  not  so  delegated  to  it,  the  people,  in 
explicit  emphasis  of  those  limitations  upon 
national  power,  expressly  provided,  in  the 
10th  amendment,  that  "the  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  by  this  Constitu- 
tion, nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the  States,  are 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people." 

In  this  way  two  layers  of  separate  and  In- 
dependent sovereignty  were  created;  namely, 
first,  the  respective  States.  In  whom  were 
reposed  and  reserved  all  general  powers  of 
government;  and,  second,  the  overriding  Na- 
tional Government  of  the  Union,  possessing 
only  specific  but  limited  powers.  Hence, 
there  were  thus  created,  and  have  since  ex- 
isted, dual  but  independent  sovereignties, 
operating  simultaneously  in  the  same  physi- 
cal area.  This  philosophy  of  government 
has  become  known  as  our  duality  or  our 
federalism.  Naturally,  the  founders.  In  their 
wisdom  and  experience,  knew  that  with  two 
separate  but  independent  sovereignties  oper- 
ating in  the  same  physical  area  at  the  same 
time,  there  would  likely  be  occasions  of  con- 
flict of  authority  which  would  have  to  be  re- 
solved, and  for  their  peaceful  and  lawful 
resolution  they  provided,  in  article  VT,  clause 
2,  that:  "This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in 
pursuance  thereof  *  *  •  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land."  This  meant,  and  still 
means,  of  course,  that  if.  when  both  sover- 
eignties are  acting  within  their  supposed 
authorized  scope,  conflicts  of  authority 
occur.  State  laws  must  give  way  to  the  na- 
tional ones  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Recognizing  that  changing  conditions  that 
would  be  met  in  the  development  and  growth 
of  the  country  might  require,  for  its  better 
government,  amendments  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, Congress  expressly  provided,  in  article 


V,  that  the  Constitution  might  be  amended 
in  respects  approved  and  proposed  by  the 
two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
or  by  conventions,  and  submitted  to  and 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

Mindful  of  the  means  and  processes  by 
which  encroaching  erosions  and  usurpations 
had  been  practiced  throughout  history  by 
overriding  sovereigns  upon  subordinate  or 
local  self-governments — and  of  the  vulner- 
ability of  local  governments  to  those  means 
and  processes — such  men  as  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Penn  solemnly 
alerted  the  people  to  be  watchful  against 
those  means  and  processes,  and  warned  that 
they  tend  to  be  destructive  of  liberties.  In 
his  Farewell  Address,  Washington  said : 

"The  basis  of  our  political  system  Is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  make  and  to  alter  their 
constitutions  of  government.  But  the  Con- 
stitution, till  changed  by  an  explicit  and 
authentic  act  of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly 
obligatory  upon  us  all.  •  •  *  If  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  people  the  constitutional  powers 
be  thought  in  any  particular  wrong,  let  (the 
Constitution)  be  corrected  by  amendment  in 
the  way  the  Constitution  designates.  But 
let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for 
though  this  in  one  instance  may  be  the  in- 
strument of  good,  it  is  the  customary  weapon 
by  which  free  governments  are  destroyed." 

To  our  great  glory  and  benefit — and  I 
should  add,  to  the  envy  of  the  world — our 
system  of  government  has  worked  well.  So 
well  indeed,  that  under  it,  we  have  made 
the  greatest  civil,  social,  and  economic  prog- 
ress of  any  nation  the  world  has  seen.  Yet, 
in  recent  years,  we  have  seemed  to  be  under 
unusually  great  stress,  and  often  distress, 
and,  in  very  recent  times,  to  be  suffering  a 
rash  of  organized  disobedience  and  disorder. 
It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  our 
Government  is  only  about  175  years  old  and 
is,  therefore,  quite  new  as  time  is  measured 
in  history.  It  is  still  referred  to  around  the 
world  as  the  great  American  experiment. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that,  for  some 
years,  our  system  of  government  has  been 
challenged — until  recently,  quite  covertly — 
by  the  advancement,  and  in  some  cases  the 
adoption,  of  political  and  social  philosophies 
that  are  foreign  to  its  concepts  and  which 
have,  in  Important  particulars,  succeeded  in 
changing  its  complexion. 

Doubtless  you.  Just  as  I,  were  taught  as 
toddlers  around  parental  knees,  and  ever 
since,  that  our  Constitution  was  an  inspired 
document,  whose  concepts  were  next  to 
Holy  Writ,  and,  until  amended  by  the  peo- 
ple in  the  manner  it  prescribes,  imposes 
upon  us  a  sacred  obligation  of  complete  and 
honest  obedience  to  Its  terms. 

With  all  this  in  our  background  it  surely 
is  not  amiss  to  note,  as  R.  G.  LeTourneau 
reminded  us  In  March  of  1963,  that  the  aver- 
age age  of  the  world's  great  governments  has 
been  200  years;  that  those  governments 
progressed  through  this  sequence:  (1)  from 
bondage  to  spiritual  faith,  (2)  from  spiritual 
faith  to  great  courage,  (3)  from  courage  to 
liberty,  (4)  from  liberty  to  abundance,  (5) 
from  abundance  to  complacency,  (6)  from 
complacency  to  apathy,  (7)  from  apathy  to 
dependence,  and  (8)  from  dependence  back 
again  to  bondage.  He  also  reminded  us  that 
Gibbon,  in  his  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,"  isolated  five  basic  reasons 
why  that  great  civilization  died  out.  These 
were  (a)  "the  undermining  of  the  dignity 
and  sanclty  of  the  home — the  basis  of  all 
human  society,  (b)  higher  and  higher  taxes 
to  fund  the  spending  of  public  money  for 
free  bread  and  circuses  for  the  people,  (c) 
the  mad  craze  for  pleasure,  (d)  the  building 
of  great  armaments  for  the  defeat  of  an  ex- 
ternal enemy  when  the  real  enemy  was  with- 
in— the  decay  of  individual  morality  and 
responsibility,  and  (e)  the  decay  of  religion; 
faith  fading  into  mere  form,  losing  touch 
with  life  and  Its  power  to  guide  the  peo- 
ple"— which,   some   thoughtful  persons  be- 


lieved, resulted,  at  least  partially,  from  what 
they  saw  as  the  departure  by  some  of  Its 
ministers  of  Its  creeds  and  pulpits  for  the 
highly  divisive  forum  of  the  political  plat- 
form. 

Whether  we  are  experiencing  or  threatened 
with  parallels  are  matters  upon  which  your 
analyses  and  conclusions  will  be  as  good  as 
mine,  and  those  matters  I  leave  to  you.  But 
whether  we  have  kept  faith  with  the  Consti- 
tution, and  have  heeded  the  warnings  of 
George  Washington  and  others  of  our 
Founding  Fathers  to  be  vigilant  in  protect- 
ing our  fundamental  law  against  the  pres- 
sures of  erosion  and  usurpation,  are  matters 
I  will  speak  upon  briefly. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  be  able  to  agree 
that  words — though  not  ends  in  them- 
selves— are  our  only  tools  and  means  of 
communicating  thoughts  and  ideas.  Hence, 
plain  and  unambiguous  words  surely  should 
be  taken  and  adhered  to  in  their  commonly 
accepted  sense,  for  otherwise  the  result  must 
necessarily  be  the  loss  of  all  means  of  com- 
municating with  certainty;  and  all  docu- 
ments, however  carefully  prepared,  would  re- 
sult in  mere  scraps  of  paper.  This,  carried 
to  an  Illustrative  extreme,  would  even  make 
it  dangerous  for  a  borrower  or  a  lender  to 
sign  or  accept  a  simple  promissory  note. 

Despite  this  simple  grammatical  fact,  and 
notwithstanding  plain  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution (when.  Indeed,  they  are  plain,  clear 
and  unambiguous — as,  unfortunately,  is  not 
always  the  case)  andvthe  warnings  of  Wash- 
ington and  others,  it  cannot  be,  and  indeed 
is  not,  any  longer  denied  that  there  has 
been,  particularly  in  the  last  three  decades, 
a  different  kind  of  fidelity— if  fidelity  it 
has  been — to  the  meaning  of  the  plain  words 
in  the  Constitution  by  some  than  by  others 
of  us. 

Throughout  the  period  Just  mentioned,  it 
was  thought,  charged  and  protested  by 
many,  who  may  be  identified  as  "strict  con- 
structionists," that  our  Constitution  was  be- 
ing gradually,  but  steadily  and  continuously 
expanded  and  changed  by  the  definitional 
and  interpretative  processes  in  both  the 
legislative  and  Judicial  departments  of  the 
National  Government  in  usurpation  of  the 
right  of  the  people  only  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution and  then  only  in  the  manner  speci- 
fied in  its  5th  article,  and  in  derogation  of 
the  10th  amendment  which  provides  that 
"the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

Until  rather  recently,  those  who  supported 
what  they  called  a  policy  of  liberal  construc- 
tion vigorously  denied  that  the  Constitution 
was  being  changed  or,  in  effect,  amended  in 
those  ways;  but  since  recently  the  cumula- 
tive effect  of  those  definitional  and  inter- 
pretative actions  has  become  so  evident,  in 
composite,  as  to  be  clear  beyond  rational  dis- 
pute, it  is  now  rather  freely  conceded,  even 
by  the  liberal  constructionists,  that  a  num- 
ber of  very  substantial  and  far-reaching 
changes  in  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution 
have  evolved  from  those  processes.  And  so 
today  hardly  anyone,  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject, denies  that  the  meaning  of  our  Con- 
stitution has  actually  been  changed,  and  in 
effect  amended,  in  substantial  particulars  by 
the  definitional  and  interpretative  processes 
and  is  no  longer  a  document  of  the  mean- 
ings adopted  by  our  forefathers,  as  from  time 
to  time  amended  by  the  people  In  the  manner 
it  provides. 

But,  while  making  these  admissions  of  the 
obvious,  the  liberal  constructionists  are  not 
apologetic.  Instead  they  seek  to  defend  and 
to  Justify.  They  argue  that  such  changes  of 
the  Constitution  were  both  necessary  and 
good  for  our  Nation— in  other  words,  that  the 
ends  attained  have  Justified  the  means  em- 
ployed. They  say  that  the  Constitution  was 
framed  and  adopted  when  our  society  was 
new  and  its  economy  was  simple — the  horse 
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and  buggy  days — and  that,  If  It  was  ade- 
quately to  serve  the  needs  of  a  growing  econ- 
omy, it  could  not  be  held  in  a  straitjacket 
but  had  to  be  kept  abreast  of  the  times,  and 
that  this  could  timely  and  efficiently  be  done 
only  by  treating  the  instrument  as  a  living 
document  of  sufficient  elasticity  to  permit  its 
constructional  expansion  to  cover  the  ever- 
changing  needs,  as  they  have  viewed  them,  of 
a  rapidly  expanding  population,  an  ever  more 
complex  economy.  They,  of  course,  make  no 
mention  of  the  obvious  fact  that  these 
changes  were  not  brought  into  existence  by 
amendments  of  the  Constitution  by  the  peo- 
ple in  the  manner  it  designated. 

I  have  been  asked,  many  times,  how  these 
changes  in  the  Constitution  were  brought 
about.  Just  how  were  they  brought  about? 
The  answer  is  not  a  mystery.  In  retrospect, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  they  were  in  large 
part,  at  least,  brought  about  by  a  legisla- 
tive definitional  process,  aided  and  supported 
by  a  judicial  process  of  interpretation — not 
strictly  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
but  rather  of  legislative  definitions  of  con- 
stitutional concepts. 

And  I  believe  that — without  reference  to 
any  recent  Federal  legislative  or  judicial 
actions,  definitions  or  interpretations,  which, 
because  they  might  be  thought  to  be  involved 
in  current  political  debates,  I  naturally  wish 
to  avoid — a  simple  concrete  example  from 
the  relatively  distant  past  will  suffice  to  dem- 
onstrate how  that  process  has  operated  to 
change  in  meaning,  and,  in  effect,  to  amend, 
the  Constitution. 

By  article  I,  section  8,  clause  3,  of  the 
Constitution,  commonly  known  as  the  com- 
merce clause,  the  States  and  the  people 
granted  power  to  the  Congress  "to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among 
the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian 
Tribes." 

For  no  less  than  a  century  and  a  quarter, 
the  phrase  "commerce  •  »  *  among  the  sev- 
eral States,"  as  used  in  the  Constitution,  was 
uniformly  believed  by  the  people  and  held  by 
the  courts  to  embrace  only  that  which  had 
actually  been  introduced  into  the  stream, 
and  was  in  the  flow,  of  conmierce  between 
the  States.  Thus,  in  seeming  accord  with 
the  accepted  meaning  of  its  plain  words,  the 
phrase  "commerce  *  •  *  among  the  States, 
was  expressly  and  repeatedly  held  not  to  em- 
brace those  multitudinous  local  activities 
that  are  involved  in  producing  the  products 
of  the  field  or  factory — that  production  and 
manufacture  were  not  commerce  even  though 
the  products,  or  some  of  them,  might  even- 
tually move,  or  indeed,  might  earlier  have 
moved,  in  commerce  among  the  States,  and 
were,  therefore,  not  activities  subject  to  the 
regulatory  power  of  Congress. 

But  in  the  latter  portion  of  that  period, 
the  legislative  department  advanced,  and  the 
judicial  department  sustal^ied  (without  any 
loud  public  protest — ^ft^/nost  constitutional 
lawyers  still  think  correctly),  the  concept 
that  whatever  really  and  substantially  bur- 
dens or  affects  commerce  among  the  States 
falls  within  the  powers  "to  regulate  com- 
merce among  the  States"  and  hence  is  with- 
in the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  under 
the  commerce  clause;  however  the  principle 
that  local  production  and  manufacture  is 
not  commerce  was  repeatedly  reannounced 
and  stoutly  maintained. 

During  the  teens,  some  Federal  officials  and 
liberal  constructionists,  evidently  chafing 
under  the  strict  constitutional  limitations 
upon  Federal  powers  over  State  and  local  ac- 
tivities and  seeking  an  expeditious  way  to 
vest  in  the  Central  Government  an  effective 
control  over  those  activities,  advanced  not  a 
constitutional  amendment  but  the  interpre- 
tative concept  that  the  constitutional  phrase 
empowering  Congress  "to  regulate  com- 
merce •  •  •  among  the  several  States" 
ought  to  be  held  to  include  the  power  to 
control  whatever  is  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  in  the  fields  and  factories. 


The  fallacies  and  dangers  of  that  emerg- 
ing philosophy  of  construction  were  promptly 
demonstrated  by  many  startled  persons,  in- 
cluding President  Wilson  who  protested  in 
these  ringing  terms: 

"May  it — Congress — also  regulate  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  merchandise  is 
produced  which  is  presently  to  become  the 
subject  matter  of  Interstate  commerce?  May 
It  regulate  the  conditions  of  labor  in  field 
and  factory? 

"Clearly  not,  I  should  say;  and  I  should 
think  that  any  thoughtful  lawyer  who  felt 
himself  at  liberty  to  be  frank  would  agree 
with  me.  For  that  would  be  to  destroy  all 
lines  of  division  between  the  field  of  State 
legislation  and  the  field  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion. 

"If  the  Federal  power  does  not  end  with 
the  regulation  of  the  actual  movement  of 
trade,  it  ends  nowhere,  and  the  line  between 
State  and  Federal  Jurisdiction  is  obliterated." 

Despite  the  clear  and  overpowering  logic 
of  that  protest,  and  the  many  similar  ones, 
that  emerging  new  philosophy  of  construc- 
tion was  not  thereby  ended  but  rather  was 
only  temporarily  driven  underground. 

That  philosophy  was  again  openly  renewed 
under  stress  of  the  great  depression  of  the 
1930's.  The  Chief  Executive,  in  the  evident 
belief  that  Federal  power  to  control  the  con- 
ditions of  production  in  the  fields  and  fac- 
tories was  necessary  to  revive  the  Nation's 
depressed  economy,  sought  not  an  accom- 
modating constitutional  amendment,  but 
instead  prevailed  upon  Congress  to  enact 
the  Wagner  Act  which,  by  resting  upon  Con- 
gress commerce  powers,  sought  to  control 
conditions  of  labor  used  in  producing  goods 
in  fields  and  factories  on  the  ground  that 
siich  labor  so  affected  commerce  as  to  be 
a  part  of  it. 

In  that  act,  the  term  "commerce"  was 
conventionally  defined,  but  the  reach  of  the 
act  was  attempted  legislatively  to  be  ex- 
tended to  activities  "affecting  commerce," 
which  phrase,  in  turn,  was  there  expansively 
defined  to  include  those  activities  which 
"tended  to  lead  to  a  labor  dispute,"  and 
which,  Congress  said,  might  in  some  way 
burden  or  obstruct  the  free  flow  of  com- 
merce among  the  States. 

The  constitutionality  of  that  act  was  as- 
sailed in  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Jones 
and  Laughlin  case  in  the  1936  term.  Under 
the  depressed  conditions  of  the  times  and 
pressures  of  the  then  current  "court-pack- 
ing" attempts,  the  Supreme  Court  held  the 
act  to  be  constitutional.  It  turned  its  deci- 
sion not  on  any  interpretation  of  the  words 
of  the  Constitution  by  which  Congress  had 
been  empowered  "to  regulate  commerce  »  •  • 
among  the  States,"  but  rather  upon  the 
congressionally  created  concept  of  "affecting 
commerce,"  and  upon  Congress  expansive 
definition  of  that  phrase  in  the  terms  stated. 
It  held,  in  essence,  that  those  recurring  local 
activities  which  bear  a  close  relationship  to 
interstate  commerce  may,  in  some  way,  affect 
commerce — which  it  felt  the  activities  in- 
%'olved  in  that  case  did,  as  nearly  any  imagi- 
nable transaction  or  occurrence  would — and, 
in  consequence,  it  upheld  the  act  as  within 
the  reach  of  congressional  power. 

The  opinion  was  written  by  the  most  able 
and  universally  honored  Chief  Justice 
Hughes;  and  although  it  represented  a  de- 
monstrably precipitous  change  from  the 
views  he  had  numerous  times,  and  only  re- 
cently before,  expressed  on  the  subject,  he 
was  rather  widely  applauded  at  the  time  for 
that  decision  upon  the  ground  that  it  may 
have  saved  the  Court  from  further  Executive 
attack  and  attempts  to  pack  it — sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  "stitch  In  time  that  saved 
nine." 

However  that  may  be,  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  the  decision  did  not  tiu*n  upon 
an  interpretation  of  the  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution empowering  Congress  "to  regulate 
commerce  •   •  •  among    the    States,"    nor 


upon  any  other  words  in  the  Constitution  It- 
self.  Rather  the  decision  turned  upon  an 
interpretation  of  Congress  expansive  phrase 
"affecting  commerce"  and  of  its  definition  of 
that  phrase. 
It   is   also   clear,   and   worthy   of  minute 

notice,  that  the  Court's  crucial  phrase "a 

close  relationship"  to  interstate  commerce- 
embraced  a  relative  conception  of  uncertain 
degree,  requiring  ad  hoc  determinations  In 
each  case,  which  necessarily  must  be  as 
variable  as  the  notions  of  men,  including 
judges,  as  to  whether  a  particular  activity 
does  or  does  not  bear  a  sufficiently  close  re- 
lationship  to  interstate  commerce  to  meet 
that  announced  vague  conception;  and  thus, 
in  practical  effect — at  least  in  borderline 
cases — the  vital  and  momentous  question  of 
Federal  power  over  local  activities  was  left  to 
a  vague  rule  of  men  rather  than  to  a  definite 
rule  of  law. 

Even  if  the  last  stated  conclusion  can  be 
doubted,  there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt  that 
the  opinion  in  the  Jones  and  Laughlin  case 
was  a  sharp  break  with  what  had  been  re- 
garded as  fundamental  in  the  past,  and  it 
opened  the  gates  to  such  a  vast  expansion 
of  Federal  power  over  local  activities  as  left 
the  States,  just  as  Woodrow  Wilson  warned  it 
would,  without  any  line  between  State  and 
Federal  jurisdiction.  And,  in  the  light  of  the 
supremacy  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
the  Federal  Government  was  thus  given,  in 
practical  effect,  power  to  control  all  local 
activities  which,  in  its  view,  bear  a  close 
relationship  to  interstate  commerce,  and  it 
seems  that  nearly  every  transaction,  however 
local  in  itself,  may  be  said  to  do  so. 

If  the  latter  statement  seems  extreme,  let 
it  be  remembered  that  this  doctrine  has  been 
applied  to  sustain  a  Federal  statute  imposing 
criminal  penalties  upon  a  farmer  for  growing 
wheat  on  his  own  farm  to  be  fed  on  the 
same  farm  to  his  own  livestock.  It  would  be 
a  little  difficult  to  imagine  an  activity  more 
local  than  that. 

These  are  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  has  been 
changed— specifically,  these  are  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  repository  of  general 
governmental  powers  was  changed  from  the 
people  and  their  respective  States  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Whether  these  and  like  changes  in  the 
Constitution  were,  as  the  liberal  construc- 
tionists claim,  both  necessary  and  good  for 
the  Nation  may  well  be  very  seriously 
doubted,  but  even  if,  in  any  view,  it  can 
honestly  be  said  that  those  changes  were 
necessary  and  good  for  the  Nation,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  were  not  made  by  the 
people — they  were  not  made  by  any  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  by  the  people 
themselves,  or  in  the  amending  manner  spec- 
ified in  the  fifth  article  of  the  Constitution. 
Rather,  it  appears  that  they  were  made  by 
what  George  Washington  called  usurpation 
which,  he  said,  "is  the  customary  weapon 
by  which  free  governments  are  destroyed." 
Although  our  forefathers  had  learned  "from 
experience  and  had  warned  us,  we  have  had 
painfully  to  learn  for  ourselves,  that  true 
liberty  cannot  be  preserved  alone  by  words 
or  declarations,  but,  rather,  as  the  late  and 
lamented  judge.  Learned  Hand,  in  the  re- 
flective wisdom  of  experience  and  full  ma- 
turity, some  years  ago  reminded  us:  "Lib- 
erty lies  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women; 
when  it  dies  there,  no  constitution,  no  law, 
no  court  can  save  it;  no  constitution,  no 
law,  no  court  can  do  much  to  help  it." 

Surely  love  for  our  Constitution  and  for 
the  liberties  its  plan  and  words  attempt  to 
secure  to  us  is  not  dead  in  the  hearts  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  American  people. 
Though  it  may  seem  to  be  dormant  in  the 
hearts  of  some  of  us.  It  is  in  our  blood  and, 
by  patriotic  arousal  and  determined  effort, 
it  can  be  revived. 

Surely  we  must  make  that  effort  with 
resolution,  and  with  faith  in  the  fact  that 
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kites  rise  highest  against  the  wind.  What 
ft  shame  it  would  be  to  fail,  but  how  much 
more  the  shame  to  fail  even   earnestly  to 

^"^The  strength,  or  weakness,  of  America  lies 
not  in  its  farms  and  forests,  its  factories 
and  fortresses,  nor  in  the  glorious  achieve- 
ments of  its  past  generations,  but  it  lies  in 
the  patriotic  character,  strength,  determina- 
tion and  faith  of  its  present  people  who  now 
control,   and   must   be    responsible    for,    its 

I  clo=e  in  the  eloquent  words  of  a  great 
American  patriot,  the  late  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur: 

"Let  us  hope  that  this  Nation  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  rallying  point  to  build  courage 
when  courage  seems  to  fall,  to  restore  faith 
when  there  seems  to  be  little  cause  for  faith, 
to  create  hope  when  hope  becomes  forlorn. 
May  we  sustain  our  two  mighty  symbols— 
the  cross  and  the  flag.  The  one  based  on 
those  immortal  teachings  which  provide  the 
spiritual  strength  to  preserve  the  cause  of 
rieht  and  justice;  the  other  based  on  an 
indomitable  will  that  human  freedom  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth." 


THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  previous  session  of  Congress  a  great 
and  wonderful  colleague  of  mine,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  fMr.  Gruening], 
and  I  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
time  and  time  again  the  UniJted  States 
outlawry  in  South  Vietnam. 

Time  and  time  again  we  pointed  out 
that  the  United  States  was  acting  in 
South  Vietnam  completely  outside  the 
framework  of  international  law.  We 
pointed  out  that  the  State  Department 
had  been  unable  to  submit  a  single  tenet 
of  international  law  to  justify  unilateral 
American  military  action  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Up  until  the  moment  I  now  speak,  the 
State  Department  has  yet  to  produce  a 
single  tenet  of  international  law  to  justi- 
fy our  unjustifiable  and  illegal  course  of 
action  in  South  Vietnam. 

Since  the  previous  session  of  Congress, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Gruen- 
ing] and  I  have  not  remained  silent  on 
this  subject.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  we 
were  not  the  only  two  Democrats  who 
in  the  recent  campaign  discussed  the 
subject  matter  openly  and  frequently  in 
the  campaign.  I  was  given  speaking  as- 
signments in  14  States  during  that  cam- 
paign and  was  very  proud  to  be  of  service 
to  my  great  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. But  many  times  in  those  meetings 
the  issue  of  South  Vietnam  was  raised, 
and  I  did  not  duck  the  issue,  although 
it  was  perfectly  obvious  that  during  that 
campaign  little  was  said  by  the  candi- 
dates on  either  ticket  about  the  subject 
matter  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  only  time  the  President  of  the 
United  States  discussed  it  was  in  the 
speech  he  delivered  in  the  East,  where 
he  discussed  it  briefly.  I  shall  shortly 
introduce  his  remarks  in  the  Record. 
But,  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  continue 
to  discuss  it,  because  in  my  judgment  it 
is  the  major.  No.  1  issue  which  confronts 
this  country  at  this  hour. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York  took  the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  unless 
there  is  a  successful  solution  to  the  crisis 
in  South  Vietnam,  I  am  satisfied  that 


the  unilateral  military  action  of  the 
United  States  in  South  Vietnam  will  be 
the  primary  cause  of  leading  Asia  into 
a  massive  war.  We  would  be  whistling 
in  the  graveyard,  or  engaging  in  empty- 
headed,  wishful  thinking,  if  we  thought 
that  a  massive  war  in  Asia  would  stop 
there.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  would  lead 
to  a  nuclear  war,  out  of  which  there 
would  come  no  victor.  This  I  have  stated 
many  times. 

This  administration  continues  to  argue 
that  we  shall  lose  prestige  if  we  change 
our  course  of  action  in  Asia. 

I  point  out  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  we  have  no  prestige 
left  in  Asia  because  of  our  shocking 
course  of  action  in  South  Vietnam. 

What  do  prestige  and  face  have  to  do 
with  the  United  States  doing  what  is 
right?  Nothing.  If  our  course  of  action 
in  South  Vietnam  is  wrong — and  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  is  completely  wrong— the 
sooner  we  right  it  by  taking  the  right 
course,  the  better  for  the  future  of  this 
country. 

Are  we  not  going  to  learn  from  his- 
tory? There  were  those  in  France  who 
argued  for  years  that  France  could  not 
and  should  not  get  out  of  Indochina  be- 
cause she  would  lose  face.  After  240,000 
casualties,  the  French  people  gave  the 
French  Government  its  answer,  and  it 
made  very  clear  to  that  French  Govern- 
ment that  it  had  better  change  its  course 
of  action  in  Indochina.  As  all  Senators 
know,  it  did. 

There  was  worked  out  the  Geneva  ac- 
cord of  1954,  which  the  United  States  did 
not  sign,  and  which  John  Foster  Dulles 
persuaded  the  first  American  puppet  in 
South  Vietnam— President  Diem— not  to 
sign. 

They  divided  Indochina  mto  four 
parts;  namely,  Laos,  North  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  and  South  Vietnam. 

Today,  France  is  hailed  around  the 
w^orld  for  her  international  statesman- 
ship in  following  the  course  of  action  she 
took. 

There  were  those  in  France  who  said 
that  France  would  lose  face  and  prestige 
if  she  changed  her  course  of  action  in 
Algeria.  In  that  instance,  the  leaders 
of  the  French  Government  came  to  rec- 
ognize before  it  was  too  late  that  France 
was  wrong  in  Algeria.  De  Gaulle,  to  his 
everlasting  credit,  righted  France's 
wrong  course  and  proceeded  to  change 
the  French  course  of  action  in  Algeria. 

Since  when  has  the  United  States 
reached  such  a  hypocritical  position  that 
it  is  going  to  run  away  from  the  right 
and  continue  doing  wrong? 

The  face  savers  are  dead  wrong  in 
their  arguments  about  American  policies 
in  South  Vietnam,  on  the  ground  that  we 
cannot  change  our  course  cf  action  be- 
cause we  would  lose  face. 

The  sad  and  ugly  reality,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  the  face  savers  in  South 
Vietnam  are  in  fact  warmongers.  They 
are  the  ones  who  wish  to  rationalize  and 
alibi  the  unjustifiable  killing  of  more  and 
more  American  boys. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  for  substituting 
each  and  every  one  of  them  for  drafted 
boys  in  South  Vietnam  who  fight  in  the 
jungles  of  Vietnam  for  a  cause  that  is 
unwarranted  because  it  is  outside  the 


framework  of  international  law.  It  is 
one  thing  for  us  to  sit  in  the  comfort  and 
security  of  the  Chambers  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
wave  that  flag  into  tatters.  That  action 
is  nothing  but  paying  disrespect  to  that 
flag  while  American  boys  are  being  killed 
in  the  jungles  of  South  Vietnam.  The 
duty  of  our  Goverrmient  is  to  get  back 
within  the  framework  of  international 
law,  to  seek  an  honorable  and  negotiated 
settlement  of  that  war  over  there,  pre- 
serve the  peace,  and  stop  threatening  the 
danger  of  leading  us  into  a  massive  war 
in  all  of  Asia. 

As  I  said  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
yesterday,  and  I  repeat  today,  a  continu- 
ation of  the  State  Department  policy  in 
South  Vietnam  is  certain  to  lead  to  a 
massive  war  in  Asia;  and  that  massive 
war  in  Asia  will  be  a  nuclear  war. 
Neither  the  United  States  nor  any  other 
country  would  be  a  victor  in  such  a  war. 
Mr.  President,  I  plead  and  pray  that 
the  leadership  of  my  Government  will 
no  longer  seek  to  alibi  and  rationalize  an 
illegal  course  of  American  action  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  plead  and  pray  that 
the  leaders  of  my  Government  will  seek  - 
to  apply  the  existing  framework  of  inter- 
national law  and  its  procedures  to  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam. 

As  I  said  to  the  Secretary  cf  State 
yesterday,  when  a  question  was  raised 
as  to  what  I  would  have  the  United  Na- 
tions do,  my  answer  is,  "Take  jurisdic- 
tion." 

What  a  question  to  ask  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon.  What  would  I 
have  the  United  Nations  do?  Take  ju- 
risdiction under  the  provisions  of  the 
charter  to  which  the  signature  of  the 
United  States  is  attached. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  the  United  States 
has  rim  out  on  the  United  Nations.  Tlie 
sad  fact  is  that  the  United  States,  more 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  world— 
and,  sad  to  say  but  true,  more  than  Rus- 
sia—is undermining  the  United  Nations 
by  its  course  of  action  in  South  Vietnam. 
As  I  pointed  out  in  my  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity lecture,  which  I  shall  Portly 
ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  ar- 
ticle after  article  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  calls  for  the  submission  to  the 
United  Nations  for  jurisdiction  of  al- 
legations concerning  violation  of  inter- 
national treaties.  It  calls  for  some  other 
things,  and  offers  two  alternatives.  But 
I  stress  this  point  first,  because  I  wish 
to  warn  the  present  administration  that 
if  it  follows  its  present  course  of  action 
in  South  Vietnam,  in  my  judgment,  it 
will  go  out  of  office  the  most  discredited 
administration  in  all  the  history  of  this 
Republic,  because  across  this  land,  at 
the  grassroots  of  America,  increasing 
tens  of  thousands  of  American  people 
are  asking  the  question,  "Why  unilateral 
U.S.  military  action  in  South  Vietnam?" 
At  long  last  there  is  hope  now  that  we 
shall  have  a  debate  in  the  Senate  on 
South  Vietnam.  All  of  last  year  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gruening]  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  did  their  best  to  get  a  debate  in 
the  Senate  on  South  Vietnam,  and  we 
w-ere  met  with  silence  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  but  pats  on  the  back  in  the  cloak- 
room. 
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Mr.  President,  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  a  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  The  American  people  are  also 
entitled  to  the  lifting  of  the  rules  of 
secrecy  by  the  State  Department  and 
the  Pentagon  in  regard  to  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam,  for  American  boys  are 
dying.  The  parents  of  those  boys — the 
boys  fighting  over  there — and  every  cit- 
izen in  this  counlry  are  entitled  to  have 
the  truth  about*  what  is  going  on  in 
Asia:  and  I  charge  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today  that  the  administration  is 
not  giving  the  American  people  the  truth 
about  what  is  going  on  in  Asia.  Read 
some  of  the  remarkable  accounts  and  re- 
sponses of  the  Pentagon  and  the  State 
Department.  Newspaper  correspondents 
report  allegations  concerning  violations 
of  the  borders  of  North  Vietnam,  viola- 
tions of  international  law  in  Tonkin  Bay, 
and  violations  of  international  law  in 
Laos.  What  is  the  response  of  the 
State  Department  and  the  Pentagon  to 
these  reports? 

"No  comment." 

I  trust  that  our  Nation  is  not  yet  a 
police  state.  But  those  are  police  state 
tactics.  Mr.  President.  As  I  said  a  few 
moments  ago.  in  discussing  a  bill  I  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate,  in  a  democracy 
there  is  no  substitute  for  a  full  public 
disclosure  of  the  public's  business.  The 
war  in  South  Vietnam  does  not  belong  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  It 
does  not  belong  to  Dean  Rusk,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  It  does  not  belong  to 
McNamara  in  the  Pentagon,  or  to  Adlai 
Steven.son  in  the  United  Nations,  or  to 
Maxwell  Taylor  in  South  Vietnam.  It 
happens  to  be  the  problem  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  They  are  entitled  to  have 
the  facts  and  all  the  facts  in  regard  to 
it. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I  state 
to  the  American  people  today  one  of  my 
great  concerns.  I  have  not  been  here 
for  20  years  without  gaining  a  pretty 
good  intuition  as  to  what  is  going  on. 
But  I  am  satisfied  that  we  have  Govern- 
ment officials  who  are  more  interested 
in  concealment  than  in  telling  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  facts.  I  am  satisfied  that 
plans  are  underway  for  an  escalation  of 
activities  in  Asia  that  are  bound  to  lead 
to  a  major  war  in  Asia.  While  I  might 
disagree  with  our  Secretary  of  State  on 
many  things,  I  have  a  great  admiration 
and  respect  for  him.  As  I  told  him  yes- 
terday, it  saddens  me  to  find  myself  so 
completely  against  him  on  such  a  subject 
as  South  Vietnam.  On  most  issues  of 
foreign  policy  I  find  myself  in  complete 
agreement  with  him.  I  am  satisfied  that 
our  great  Secretary  of  State  is  concerned 
.about  where  the  South  Vietnam  war  may 
lead.  But  the  time  has  come  for  the 
American  people  to  give  the  present  ad- 
ministration its  direction,  for  foreign 
policy  does  not  belong  to  this  adminis- 
tration. The  old  bromide  that  we  hear 
repeated  so  often  in  the  Senate  and  else- 
where in  our  country  that  foreign  policy 
belongs  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is.  of  course,  complete  nonsense, 
for  the  President  is  only  an  administra- 
tor of  the  people's  foreign  policy. 

The  American  people  will  have  to  give 
direction  to  this  administration  in  re- 


spect to  the  war  in  South  Vietnam.  I 
say  to  them  today  that  I  am  satisfied 
that  although  they  are  a  small  minor- 
ity, there  is  a  group  of  officials  in  our 
country,  in  and  out  of  uniform,  who  ap- 
parently think  that  we  must  prepare  the 
way  for  a  bombing  of  nuclear  installa- 
tions in  Red  China. 

How  anyone  could  possibly  think  that 
such  a  course  of  action  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  could  produce  peace 
is  beyond  my  imagination.  The  danger 
of  provoking  a  major  war  in  Asia  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  is  so  great  that, 
in  my  judgment,  the  American  people 
should  demand,  without  further  delay, 
that  this  question  be  taken  to  the  con- 
ference table. 

I  say  again  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  never  favored  our  sim- 
ply pulling  out  of  Vietnam.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  if  the  only  course  open  to  us  is 
to  remain  on  a  unilateral  basis,  we  can- 
not justify  staying  there  under  interna- 
tional law.  What  I  have  urged,  in 
speech  after  speech  and  article  after 
article,  is  that  we  should  make  use  of  ex- 
isting international  agencies  for  the  set- 
tlement of  this  dispute,  if  possible,  by 
way  of  negotiated  settlement,  short  of 
war.  So  I  have  urged,  time  and  time 
again,  and  repeat  this  afternoon,  that  we 
ought  to  try  to  use  SEATO :  but  the  fact 
is  that  a  majority  of  the  SEATO  nations 
want  no  part  of  it. 

A  foreign  minister  of  Pakistan  said 
some  months  ago.  in  Washington,  that 
Pakistan  had  no  intention  of  coming  to 
the  assistance  of  the  United  States  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  have  called  the  roll  of 
the  SEATO  nations  in  speech  after 
speech,  and  I  call  it  again  this  afternoon, 
with  the  question  on  my  lips :  Where  are 
you  in  South  Vietnam?  Australia,  New- 
Zealand,  Pakistan,  Thailand,  the  Philip- 
pines, Fi-ance,  and  Great  Britain  are  not 
there.  It  is  quickly  said  that  some  of 
them  are  there  in  token ;  but  it  is  a  pretty 
small  token.  The  Australians  have 
probably  some  60  or  70  advisory  troops 
there.  There  is  some  delivery  of  mate- 
riel, mostly  out  of  Australia — and  at  a 
good  dollar  profit — in  a  few  cargo  planes 
belonging  to  Australia.  But  there  is  no 
active  participation  by  Australia  in  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam. 

If  any  countries  have  a  large  stake  in 
South  Vietnam,  if  our  claims  are  true, 
they  are  Australia  and  her  sister  state. 
New  Zealand.  In  the  lecture  that  I  shall 
introduce  into  the  Record  shortly,  I 
quote  the  Australian  press — a  conserva- 
tive press.  The  Australian  press  is 
greatly  concerned  about  U.S.  plans  for 
escalating  the  war  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  Australian  press  is  saying  some  of 
the  very  things  1  am  saying  as  to  the 
danger  of  a  massive  war  in  Asia  leading 
to  nuclear  war.  The  "domino"  theory 
cannot  be  sold  to  Australia :  they  will  not 
buy  it.  It  cannot  be  sold  to  New  Zealand. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  there  is 
no  great  concern  so  far  as  Thailand  and 
the  Philippines  are  concerned.  We  do 
not  find  their  troops  dying  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Aside  from  the  Vietnamese,  the 
only  ones  who  are  dying  are  American 
boys.    We  cannot  justify  that. 


Let  me  say  something  about  the  ques- 
tion of  SEATO.  We  do  not  hear  the  lack 
of  SEATO  action  discussed  vei-y  much 
Although  the  SEATO  nations  have 
pledged  themselves  under  the  protocol 
agreement  in  the  SEATO  treaty  to  con- 
sider South  Vietnam  an  area  of  vital 
concern  and  interest,  they  have  also  a 
procedural  rule  of  unanimity.  It  is  not 
possible  to  get  any  action  by  SEATO 
on  a  majority  vote  basis.  The  only  way 
to  get  any  help  from  SEATO  is  to  have 
an  individual  SEATO  nation,  on  the 
basis  of  its  own  sovereignty,  but  not  as 
a  member  of  the  SEATO  treaty,  come 
*'into  South  Vietnam  voluntarily,  i 
should  like  us  to  try  to  change  that. 
I  should  like  us  to  try  to  see  if  we  could 
have  SEATO — and  I  have  said  this  for 
many  months — undertake  a  peace-keep- 
ing action  and  try  to  bring  about  a  cease- 
fire, setting  up  a  SEATO  control  for  a 
period,  until  stability  and  order  can  be 
restored  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  am  afraid  it  is  true,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  to  me  by  so  many  persons, 
that  we  cannot  get  sufficient  support  in 
depth  from  SEATO  nations  to  accom- 
plish that  purpose.  We  may  get  some 
token  support  from  a  few,  but  that  will 
be  all.  I  shall  have  something  to  say 
about  token  support  momentarily. 

I  turn  now  to  the  possibility  of  recon- 
vening the  14-nation  conference.  The 
fact  that  that  was  first  proposed  by  Pres- 
ident De  Gaulle,  of  France,  is  no  reason 
for  not  approving  of  it,  but,  rather,  is  a 
reason  for  giving  him  credit  for  seeking 
to  work  out  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  White  House  and  the  State  De- 
partment ought  to  be  urging  the  recon- 
vening of  the  14-nation  conference,  to 
the  end  of  seeing  what  can  be  worked 
out.  if  anything,  to  bring  about  a  cease- 
fire in  South  Vietnam  and  an  adminis- 
tration of  that  country  by  a  joint  com- 
mission, with  a  view  to  stopping  the  kill- 
ing in  South  Vietnam. 

It  may  be  said  that  if  that  course  of 
action  is  followed.  Communist  nations 
will  be  participating  in  any  such  joint 
commission.  Of  course  they  will.  We 
Americans  cannot  wish  Communist  na- 
tions out  of  existence.  They  are  an  ugly 
reality  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But 
we  shall  not  defeat  communism  by  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  action  that  we  are 
following  in  South  Vietnam.  To  the  con- 
trary, in  my  judgment,  we  are  making 
more  Communists  around  the  world  by 
the  unilateral  action  of  the  United  States 
in  South  Vietnam  than  we  have  any  rea- 
sonable hope  of  defeating  in  South  Viet- 
nam. The  use  of  the  jungle  law  of  mili- 
tary force  by  the  United  States  will  make 
more  Communists  around  the  world,  not 
reduce  their  number. 

It  may  be  said  that  if  Communists  are 
placed  in  any  representative  positions, 
the  danger  always  is  that  they  will  pro- 
duce conflict;  that  they  will  try  to  take 
over;  and  that  the  action  eventually  will 
end  in  chaos.  Here  again,  we  shall  never 
know  until  we  try.  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  try,  at  least,  to  be  law 
abiding  and  to  keep  our  commitments 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  United  States 
is  in  South  Vietnam  because  the  Geneva 
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accords  of  1954  are  being  violated.  They 
certainly  are.  They  are  being  violated 
by  Red  China;  by  North  Vietnam;  by 
the  Pathet  Laos;  probably,  on  some  oc- 
casions, by  Cambodia;  but  also  by  the 
united  States  and  South  Vietnam.  The 
record  is  undeniable.  We  cannot  justify 
refusing  to  go  to  the  United  Nations  on 
the  basis  of  the  argument  that  we  are  in 
South  Vietnam  only  to  enforce  the 
Geneva  accords  of  1954.  The  United 
States  did  not  even  sign  them.  We  con- 
vinced our  puppet,  Mr.  Diem,  that  he 
should  not  sign  them.  Neither  the 
United  States  nor  South  Vietnam  ever 
signed  the  Geneva  accords.  But  my  ar- 
gument would  be  the  same  if  we  had. 
The  fact  that  the  Geneva  accords  are  be- 
ing violated  by  Red  China,  North  Viet- 
nam, and  other  nations  does  not  justify 
the  United  States  taking  the  law  into  its 
own  hands,  so  to  speak,  and  setting  it- 
self up  as  the  policeman  of  the  world  to 
enforce  the  Geneva  accords  of  1954. 

That  is  the  responsibility  under  the 
international  law,  of  the  United  Nations, 
or  of  a  regional  organization  that  is  qual- 
ified to  function  under  the  authorization 
of  the  United  Nations.  No,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  cannot  justify  our  illegalities 
in  South  Vietnam,  our  unjustifiable  kill- 
ing of  American  boys,  or  our  participa- 
tion in  the  killing  of  thousands  of  Viet- 
namese on  both  sides  in  that  great  war 
on  that  great  hypocritical  pretense  that 
we  are  there  only  because  others  are  vio- 
lating the  Geneva  accords  of  1954.  The 
time  has  come  for  us  to  seek  peaceful 
procedures  to  stop  violations  by  all  par- 
ties, including  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  action  in 
southeast  Asia  has  been  the  action  char- 
acteristic of  a  provocateur.  We  have 
provoked  incident  after  incident  in 
South  Vietnam.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  borders  of  North  Vietnam  have 
been  violated  with  our  knowledge.  There 
is  no  question  that  we  are  supplying 
materiel  for  those  violations.  We  can- 
not even  get  a  categorical  denial  from 
this  administration  that  our  own  so- 
called  militaiy  advisers  have  partici- 
pated in  some  of  those  transgressions. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  as  I  said  last  year,  we 
were  a  provocateur  in  the  Tonkin  Bay. 
We  knew  in  advance  of  the  bombing  of 
the  North  Vietnam  islands  that  was  going 
to  take  place  by  the  South  Vietnam  ships 
that  we  furnished,  that  we  armed,  by  the 
personnel  that  we  trained.  We  kept  our 
own  destroyers  in  the  proximity  of  the 
bombing,  in  constant  radio  communica- 
tion with  our  headquarters  in  Saigon. 
We  stated  that  we  had  a  right  to  do  what 
we  did.  We  had  a  right  to  be  where  we 
were.  I  have  never  denied  that.  We 
were  on  the  high  seas.  And  we  had  a 
right  to  defend  our  ships  from  attack. 
But,  after  we  defended  those  ships,  we 
had  no  right  to  commit  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion against  the  mainland  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

That  was  an  act  of  war  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States.  As  I  said  in  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  time,  and  repeat  today,  what 
we  should  have  done  at  that  time,  once 
our  ships  were  defended,  was  to  take  the 
charge  of  the  violation  of  international 
law  by  North  Vietnam  to  the  United 
Nations  Immediately,  and  lay  our  charges 


before  the  United  Nations.  We  should 
have  found  out  if  that  body  has  become 
nothing  but  a  chatterbox,  or  is  a  great 
fortress,  enforcing  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

I  want  to  find  out  whether  the  United 
Nations  has  become  naught  but  a  great 
debating  society,  or  is  an  organized  body 
of  nations  pledged  to  enforce  the  peace. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  not  taken  our 
case  to  the  United  Nations.  What  are 
we  afraid  of?  I  think  the  American  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  have  an  answer  to 
that  question.  The  only  way  to  get  an 
answer  will  be  to  have  this  administra- 
tion, under  this  great  President,  lay  the 
South  Vietnam  crisis  before  the  United 
Nations  and  find  out  how  much  multi- 
lateral support  we  can  get.  As  I  say  in 
the  Syracuse  lecture,  I  have  asked  for 
nothing  more  than  what  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt  asked  for  20  years  ago  at 
Teheran  when  he  proposed  at  the  Tehe- 
ran Conference  that  all  of  Indochina  be 
placed  under  an  international  trustee- 
ship. He  was  blocked  by  Winston 
Churchill.  As  I  point  out  in  the  lecture, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  knew  that 
the  British  would  not  favor  it  because 
of  the  British  colonial  policy  in  south- 
east Asia.  France  has  already  learned. 
The  Dutch  have  learned.  The  British 
are  learning,  and  the  Americans  ought 
to  learn  that  white-man  colonialism  in 
Asia  is  as  dead  as  a  dodo.  We  are  not 
going  to  save  it  by  killing  American 
boys. 

What  the  United  States  has  to  face 
up  to  is  the  reality  that  Asians  are  going 
to  control  Asia. 

One  further  word  about  the  fallacious 
Dulles  theory  about  the  dominoes,  that 
all  of  Asia  will  go  down  if  one  of  the 
countries  goes  down.  What  nonsense 
that  is.  Tell  it  to  Burma.  Tell  it  to 
Cambodia.  Tell  it  to  Australia.  Tell  it 
to  New  Zealand. 

Even  the  Prime  Minister  of  India  in 
the  press  today  came  out  against  Amer- 
ican military  action  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  best  way  for  the  United  States  to 
lose  its  sphei'e  of  influence  in  Asia  is  to 
stay  in  South  Vietnam  on  a  unilateral 
basis. 

I  shall  support  our  staying  in,  and 
have  always  tried  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  shall  support  our  staying  in  on  a  multi- 
lateral peacekeeping  basis,  but  not  on  a 
warmaking  basis.  In  the  Senate,  I  shall 
enthusiastically  support  funds  for  mili- 
tary assistance  to  a  peacekeeping  corps, 
to  supply  our  fair  share  of  men  for  a 
peacekeeping  corps,  acting  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  one  of  the  three 
agencies  that  I  have  mentioned,  SEATO, 
a  reconvened  14-nation  conference,  or 
the  United  Nations. 

But  if  the  ultimate  choice  is  given  us 
of  staying  there  on  a  unilateral  basis, 
with  no  jurisdiction  being  exercised  un- 
der existing  international  law  procedures 
by  any  one  of  these  three  groups  I  have 
mentioned,  or  getting  out,  then  I  am  for 
getting  out.  But  not  until  then.  I  do  not 
think  we  will  ever  have  to  get  out,  be- 
cause I  think  we  will  be  surprised  by  the 
enthusiastic  response  that  a  relieved 
world  will  give  to  the  kind  of  interna- 
tional statesmanship  I  am  calling  upon 
my  Government  to  exercise  in  respect  to 


South  Vietnam.  I  think  it  will  be  hailed 
around  the  world. 

Of  course,  we  shall  have  great  difficul- 
ties with  that  kind  of  operation,  but  we 
are  going  to  have  even  more  difficulty 
with  warmaking  policies  we  are  follow- 
ing that  bring  us  to  the  brink  of  war. 

Note,  I  am  not  talking  about  token 
support.  I  am  talking  about  good  faith, 
full  suF>port,  on  an  international  law 
basis,  with  the  membership,  preferably, 
of  the  United  Nations,  in  which  a  peace- 
keeping corps,  with  whatever  numbers 
and  at  whatever  financial  cost  may  be 
necessary  will  carry  out  the  principle 
which  Franklin  Roosevelt  proposed  20 
years  ago  for  this  area.  That  was  for 
an  international  jurisdiction — call  it 
trusteeship  or  whatever  one  wants  to 
call  it.  but  international  jurisdiction — 
based  on  a  cease-fire  order,  that  would 
bi-ing  about  stability  and  freedom  in 
South  Vietnam. 

That  statement  causes  me  to  comment 
that  all  this  talk  about  freedom  has  no 
bearing  upon  reality  in  South  Vietnam, 
for  there  is  no  freedom  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  there  has  never  been  any  free- 
dom in  South  Vietnam  since  the  United 
States  took  over.  There  has  been  no 
freedom  in  South  Vietnam  since  the  first 
American  puppet.  Diem,  became  the  first 
dictator  of  South  Vietnam,  followed  by 
General  Minh,  followed  by  Khanh,  and 
now  followed  by  complete  chaos.  Free- 
dom? South  Vietnam  is  ruled  by  mili- 
tary tyrants  acting  under  military  dic- 
tatorships carrj'ing  out  American  orders. 

No;  we  are  not  going  co  help  the  cause 
of  reality,  or  the  cause  of  stability,  or  of 
freedom,  in  South  Vietnam  that  way. 
The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  have  said  that  North  Vietnam 
and  Red  China  and  others  should  leave 
South  Vietnam  alone.  If  we  would  go 
over  there,  we  would  find  in  countries  in 
that  area  that  the  sentiment  is  for  the 
United  States  to  let  South  Vietnam  alone. 
The  truth  is  that  the  war  there  is  a  civil 
war.  It  is  not  a  war  between  two  na- 
tions. It  is  a  war  civil  in  nature.  It  is 
true  that  North  Vietnam  is  receiving  as- 
sistance, but  it  is  true  also  that  South 
Vietnam  is  getting  aid  from  the  United 
States,  in  the  amoimt  of  over  $1.5  million 
a  day  now;  and  since  the  war  began  in 
1946,  $6  billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
have  been  poured  into  South  Vietnam, 
not  covering  the  cost  of  keeping  Ameri- 
can forces  there.  Much  of  that,  I  want 
to  say,  and  I  say  it  sadly,  has  resulted  in 
great  waste  and  has  produced  great 
corruption  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  going  to  end 
this  civil  war  by  any  of  the  courses  of 
action  being  recommended  by  the  White 
House,  the  State  Department,  and  the 
Pentagon  Building.  We  cannot  win  this 
war  by  the  policies  we  are  following. 
We  can  win  military  victories.  We  can 
bomb  and  kill  by  the  thousands.  We  can 
destroy  the  cities  of  Red  China  and  Viet- 
nam. We  can  destroy  the  nuclear  in- 
stallations of  Red  China.  But  we  will 
lose  the  war,  for,  do  not  forget,  we  are 
dealing  with  a  people  and  a  philosophy 
of  a  people  to  whom  time  does  not  mat- 
ter. And  after  we  win  all  these  military 
victories,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with 
South  Vietnam  and  North  Vietnam  and 
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Laos  and  Red  China  and  the  rest  of  the 
nations  that  will  be  involved,  assuming 
for  the  moment  that  we  might  get  into  a 
nuclear  war?  We  would  have  to  police 
them  for  decades.  We  have  neither  the 
manpower  nor  the  resources  to  rebuild 
that  part  of  Asia  after  that  type  of  war. 
We  will  inherit  as  a  legacy  for  genera- 
tions of  Americans  yet  to  come  the  un- 
dying hatred  of  the  yellow  man.  He  will 
hate  us  for  hundreds  of  years.  It  will  be 
an  unending  war.  Let  us  think  not  in 
terms  of  the  present  time,  but  let  us 
think  in  terms  of  the  next  100  years. 
We  have  the  responsibility  in  our  time  to 
lay  out  courses  of  action  that  will  not 
produce  the  type  of  holocaust  that  will 
bring  about  for  millions  of  American 
boys  and  girls  the  hatred  of  many  people 
of  the  woi-ld  that  will  be  incurred  if  we 
continue  to  pursue  our  course  of  action 
In  South  Vietnam. 

TOKEN    ASSISTANCE 

I  said  I  would  make  a  brief  comment 
on  token  assistance.  I  am  very  disturbed 
about  some  of  the  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  State  Department,  through  the 
American  embassies  in  Latin  America, 
urging  the  heads  of  Latin  American 
countries  and  high  officials  in  those 
States  to  at  least  send  something  to 
South  Vietnam — an  ambulance  or  a 
medical  corps  or  some  contingency  of 
assistance — so  that  it  can  be  said  by 
American  officialdom  that  "We  have  the 
following  nations  in."  The  American 
people  are  not  going  to  be  fooled  by  that 
kind  of  hypocrisy,  either.  The  American 
people  are  not  going  to  be  fooled  by  token 
assistance.  I  happen  to  know  that  there 
is  already  resentment  on  the  part  of  some 
of  those  people — I  speak  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Latin  American 
Affairs — with  this  approach.  We  are 
told  it  is  going  to  be  used  by  Communists 
and  non-Communists  as  pointmg  up 
that,  because  we  provide  so  much  foreign 
aid  to  Latin  America,  we  are  using  it  as 
a  means  of  pressure  to  obtain  token  sup- 
port in  Latin  America  for  our  policy  in 
Asia. 

It  should  be  repudiated.  The  State 
Department  should  desist  from  any  such 
course  of  action. 

Let  us  find  out  where  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans stand  in  the  United  Nations.  Let 
us  find  out  v.here  the  Latin  American 
countries  stand  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posal for  the  reconvening  of  a  14-nation 
conference  on  the  war  in  South  Vic;.npm. 
Let  us  find  out  where  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans stand  on  SEA  TO  as  offering  a  juris- 
dictional basis.  Let  them  pledge  their 
support,  if  pledge  their  support  they  will, 
to  an  international  organization;  but  not 
to  the  United  States,  which  is  conducting 
this  unjustified  unilateral  military  ac- 
tion in  South  Vietnam. 

Such  a  course  of  action,  of  seeking  to 
get  token  support  from  nations  into 
whose  coffers  we  are  pouring  millions  of 
dollars  in  military  and  economic  aid  is  a 
great  mistake,  and  it  ought  to  be  stopped 
immediately. 

PYom  time  to  time  I  shall  discuss  the 
unjustifiable  course  of  action  of  my 
countrj'  in  South  Vietnam.  Let  me  say, 
as  I  have  said  before,  if  a  declaration  of 
war  is  recommended  by  the  President, 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 


passed  that  declaration  of  war,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  take  the  posi- 
tion that  we  must  unite  behind  the  decla- 
ration and  do  what  we  can  to  bring  that 
war  to  a  speedy  and  successful  end.  But 
until  there  is  a  declaration  of  war,  our 
position  in  South  Vietnam  cannot  be 
reconciled  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Under  article  I,  section 
8.  of  the  Constitution,  only  Congress  can 
declare  war,  and  no  President  has  the 
right  to  make  war  on  such  a  sustained 
basis  as  he  is  making  it  in  South  Viet- 
nam in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war.  Let  the  record  show  that  if  I  were 
asked  to  vote  for  a  declaration  of  war 
tonight  in  connection  with  South  Viet- 
nam, I  would  vote  against  it.  because  in 
my  judgment  the  facts  do  not  warrant 
our  declaring  war.  If  the  facts  remain 
that  way,  if,  as,  and  when  a  declaration 
of  war  is  proposed,  I  shall  vote  against  it. 

But,  if  the  facts  change,  to  as  to  justify 
a  declaration  of  war  under  our  Consti- 
tution, the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
will  vote  for  it. 

However,  we  should  not  be  talking 
about  war  at  all.  We  should  be  talking 
about  how  best  to  bring  about  peace  in 
southeast  Asia. 

I  intend  to  continue  here,  and  across 
the  country,  to  offer  the  proposal  that 
I  have  offered  for  more  than  a  year,  of 
submitting  this  war  in  South  Vietnam, 
as  far  as  the  U.S.  participation  in  it  is 
concerned,  to  one  of  three  agencies  that 
I  have  outlined  again  in  this  speech. 
We  must  do  more  than  prate  about  sub- 
stituting the  rule  of  law  for  the  jungle 
law  of  military  force;  we  must  prac- 
tice it;  we  must  stop  being  hypocrites 
about  it.  We  must  live  our  ideal  of 
peaceful  pursuit  in  connection  with  dis- 
putes that  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

I  close  this  subject  matter,  before  I 
turn  to  my  next  one,  by  asking  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  lecture  I  delivered  at  Syra- 
cuse University  on  December  14,  1964, 
entitled  "Is  Our  Policy  in  Vietnam  Lead- 
ing the  United  States  Into  War?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Is  Our  Policy  in  Vietnam  Leading  the 
United  States  Into  War? 

(Remarks  of  Senator  Wayne  Morse  before 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  De- 
cember 14,  1964) 

A  few  weeks  ago,  people  laughed  when 
pr.sdential  candidate  Barry  Goldwater 
talked  blithely  of  "interdicting"  the  routes 
from  North  Vietnam  into  South  Vietnam, 
especially  by  use  of  chemicals  and  radiation 
to  defoliate  the  trees  that  conceal  the  jungle 
trails. 

But  today  there  is  every  evidence  that  the 
American  Ambassador  has  returned  to  Sai- 
gon from  Washington  with  something  very 
similar  to  the  Goldwater  prescription  for 
the  civil  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

A  traditional  signpost  that  points  to  this 
conclusion  is  the  increased  emphasis  in  the 
White  House  communique  on  the  Taylor 
talks,  in  the  statements  by  the  Vietnamese 
Ambassador  in  Washington,  and  from  official 
sources  in  Saigon,  upon  infiltration  of  men 
and  supplies  from  North  Vietnam  through 
Laos  into  South  Vietnam. 

This  new  emphasis  is  In  total  contrast  to 
the  previous  official  testimony  on  this  point 
presented  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 


tee. In  fact,  no  new  evidence  has  been  of- 
fered to  cliange  the  assessment  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Vietcong  rebels  were  local  resi- 
dents, that  close  to  90  percent  of  their  weap- 
ons were  captured  from  Government 
sources,  and  that  their  civil  war  against  the 
Government  would  continue  whether  or  not 
It  received  aid  or  leadership  from  North 
Vietnam. 

But  the  100  percent  expansion  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Air  Force  and  the  drum- 
beating  in  both  Washington  and  Saigon 
about  alleged  infiltration  from  North  Viet- 
nam, suggest  to  these  experienced  ears  that 
air  attacks  by  U.S.  jets  flown  by  United 
States  and  Vietnamese  pilots  will  soon  com- 
mence in  Laos,  as  they  may  already  have 
begun  In  the  demilitarized  zone  of  North 
Vietnam. 

What  this  will  accomplish,  no  one  has 
explained.  But  it  has  long  been  obvious 
that  just  as  Chiang  Kai-shek  could  never 
return  to  the  Chinese  mainland  except  on 
the  crest  of  a  full-scale  American  invasion, 
neither  can  the  patchwork  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  survive  much  longer  except 
with  full-scale  U.S.  military  intervention 
that  escalation  of  the  war  will  bring  about. 

origins  of  present  policy 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  elements  in 
the  discussions  of  this  policy  is  the  number 
of  Washington  officials  who  will  tell  you 
that  getting  into  South  Vietnam  was  a 
hideous  mistake,  but  once  involved  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  continue.  One  wonders 
how  much  blood  they  are  willing  to  spill 
to  pursue  a  policy  they  recognize  was  fal- 
lacious from  the  beginning. 

But  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  end 
of  World  War  II  and  examine  the  history 
of  American  relations  with  soutlieast  Asia 
to  see  Just  how  our  policy  led  us  to  the 
present  perilous  situation. 

Tw'enty  years  ago  almost  to  the  very 
month,  the  subject  of  postwar  American 
policy  in  southeast  Asia  came  in  for  study 
in  the  high  levels  of  Government.  A  State 
Department  memorandum  to  President 
Roosevelt  suggested  that  positive  announce- 
ments should  be  made  of  American  policy 
toward  the  former  colonial  areas  of  south- 
east Asia  being  liberated  from  Japanese  oc- 
cupation. It  suggested  that  specific  dates 
for  their  self-government  be  set  as  objectives 
of  American  policy. 

We  know  from  Cordell  Hull's  memoirs  that 
President  Roosevelt  heartily  endorsed  that 
policy.  He  believed  that  French  dominion 
over  Indochina  should  not  be  restored.  At 
the  Cairo  and  Teheran  Conferences  he  urged 
that  it  be  placed  under  an  international 
trusteeship  as  a  final  step  toward  independ- 
ence. 

Cordell  Hull  records  that  only  Prime  Min- 
ister Churchill  disagreed,  and  he  quotes 
Roosevelt  as  saying:  "The  only  reason  (the 
British)  seem  to  oppose  it  is  that  they  fear 
the  effect  it  would  have  on  their  possessions 
and  those  of  the  Dutch.  They  have  never 
liked  the  idea  of  a  trusteeship  because  it  is, 
in  some  Instances,  aimed  at  future  inde- 
pendence. 

"Each  case  must,  of  course,  stand  on  its 
own  feet,  but  the  case  of  Indochina  is  per- 
fectly clear.  France  has  milked  it  for  100 
years.  The  people  of  Indochina  are  entitled 
to  something  better  than  that." 

Today  we  are  paying  the  price  for  our 
failure  to  carry  out  that  policy.  Within 
10  years  of  the  end  of  the  war.  the  British, 
the  Dutch,  and  the  French  largely  recog- 
nized, after  years  of  war  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  billions  of  dollars,  that  colonialism 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  the  United  States 
that  has  failed  to  recognize  what  Mr.  Roose- 
velt knew  to  be  true:  The  era  of  white  rule  in 
Asia  is  finished,  whether  It  takes  the  form 
of  economic  exploitation  through  direct  rule 
or  the  form  of  manipulating  governments  to 
protect  what  we  regard  to  be  our  Interest — 
the  postwar  American  form  of  colonialism. 
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Roosevelt's  policy  died  with  him.  Our  pri- 
mary interest  became  one  of  bowing  to 
French  wishes  In  all  international  matters 
to  guarantee  her  support  and  participation 
In  NATO,  and  we  began  financing  the  French 
effort  to  recapture  Indochina.  We  put  over 
$114  billion  into  that  futile  struggle.  And 
when  the  French  finally  gave  up.  we  took  It 
over  ourselves. 

wanted:  a  western  foothold 

All  in  all,  it  has  cost  American  taxpayers 
$5ii,  billion,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  our  own 
forces,  to  try  to  keep  a  Western  foothold  In 
southeast  Asia.  Some  writers  are  working 
hatd  to  convince  the  American  people  that 
all  we  are  doing  Is  maintaining  a  historic 
American  policy.  Journalistic  spokesmen  for 
the  Defense  Department  are  vehement  In  de- 
claiming that  to  lose  our  foothold  In  Viet- 
nam is  to  lose  all  we  fought  for  in  tlie  Pacific 
In  World  War  II. 

Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  Never 
In  our  history  have  we  had  any  kind  of 
foothold  on  tlie  mainland  of  Asia.  Before 
World  War  II.  the  most  we  ever  had  was  the 
Philippines,  which  we  voluntarily  relin- 
quished in  1935  and  formally  freed  in  1945. 
Since  1945,  we  have  maintained  base  rights 
in  the  Philippines,  as  in  Japan;  and  we  have 
kept  a  base  in  Okinawa,  won  by  conquest. 
Our  present  "foothold  "  in  South  Korea  Is  a 
legacy  of  World  War  II,  not  its  objective. 

What  fnese  Defense  Department  spokes- 
men really  have  in  mind  are  not  the  strictly 
American  footholds  anc.  bases  in  that  part  of 
the  world  but  the  whole  network  of  French, 
Dutch,  and  British  possessions  that  in  World 
War  II  were  freely  used  by  Americans  In  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  against  Japan.  The 
possibility  that  these  staging  areas  should  no 
longer  be  available  for  use  at  our  pleasure 
vls-a-vls  China  is  for  many  of  them  so  un- 
thinkable that  they  believe  It  Is  worth  a  war 
to  retain  at  least  one  of  them. 

When  France  finally  gave  up  the  struggle 
In  Indochina,  the  United  States  refused  to 
sign  the  Geneva  Accord  of  1954.  which  ended 
the  war.  And  we  prevailed  upon  a  new  gov- 
ernment we  had  chosen  to  back  in  South 
Vietnam  not  to  sign  it  either.  We  began  to 
send  military  aid  early  in  1955,  and  we,  along 
with  South  and  North  Vietnam,  were  found 
by  the  International  Control  Commission  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  treaty. 

The  sad  truth  Is  that  the  threats  of  lead- 
ing American  officials  to  make  war  on  China 
and  the  present  war  crisis,  are  the  logical 
end  of  the  dismal  road  In  Indochina  that 
John  Foster  Dulles  set  us  upon  in  1954. 
After  falling  In  his  efforts  to  keep  the  French 
fighting  on  in  Indochina,  despite  American 
aid  to  their  war  effort  and  the  promise  of 
direct  U.S.  military  action,  Dulles  re- 
fused to  put  the  signature  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Geneva  agreement  of  1954 
which  marked  the  end  of  French  rule  there. 
South  Vietnam  also  declined  to  sign.  The 
most  the  United  States  said  about  the  1954 
agreement  was  that  v.e" would  recognize  It  as 
international  law  and  regard  violations  with 
grave  concern  and  as  seriously  threatening 
international  peace  and  security. 

Among  the  provisions  of  the  1954  accords 
was  article  16:  "With  effect  from  the  date 
of  entry  Into  force  of  the  present  agreement, 
the  Introduction  Into  Vietnam  of  any  troop 
reinforcements  and  additional  military  per- 
sonnel is  prohibited." 

An  exception  was  made  for  rotation  of 
personnel,  meaning  French,  already  there. 

Article  17  provided:  "(a)  With  effect  from 
the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  present 
agreement,  the  introduction  into  Vietnam 
of  any  reinforcements  In  the  form  of  all 
types  of  arms,  munitions,  and  other  war  ma- 
terials, such  as  combat  aircraft,  naval  craft, 
pieces  of  ordnance.  Jet  engines,  and  Jet  weap- 
ons and  armored  vehicles  is  prohibited." 

Again,  an  exception  was  made  for  replace- 
ment on  the  basis  of  piece  for  piece  of  the 
same  t3rpe  and  with  similar  characteristics. 


Article  18:  "With  effect  from  the  date  of 
entry  Into  force  of  the  present  agreement, 
the  establishment  of  new  military  bases  is 
prohibited  through  Vietnam  territory." 

For  10  years  we  have  claimed  that  North 
Vietnam  was  violating  the  accord  by  sending 
in  help  to  the  rebels  against  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government.  But  our  solution  was 
not  to  go  to  the  parties  who  signed  the 
agreement  and  who  were  responsible  for  its 
enforcement.  Nor  did  we  go  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  sole  International  body  with 
Jurisdiction  over  threats  to  the  peace. 

Instead  we  multiplied  our  own  violations 
by  Joining  In  the  fighting.  Each  time  we 
Increase  the  number  of  American  boys  sent 
to  that  country  to  "advise"  the  local  troops 
we  violate  the  Geneva  agreement  of  1954. 
Every  Jet  plane,  every  helicopter,  every  naval 
vessel  we  furnfila  South  Vietnam  or  man 
with  American  servicemen  is  a  violation,  and 
so  is  every  military  base  and  airstrip  we 
have  constructed  there. 

Yet  we  hypocritically  proclaim  to  ovir- 
selves  and  the  world  that  we  are  there  only 
to  enforce  the  Geneva  agreement. 

Part  of  the  1954  agreement  established  an 
International  Control  Commission  of  Poland, 
India,  and  Canada  to  investigate  complaints 
of  violations.  As  early  as  its  report  cover- 
ing 1956,  this  Commission  found  both  North 
and  South  Vietnam  had  violated  the  accords 
of  1954,  the  latter  In  conjunction  with  the 
U.S.  military  aid  activities. 

The  Independent  Commission,  consisting 
of  Poland.  India,  and  Canada,  found  as  early 
as  1956,  that  both  North  Vietnam  and  South 
Vietnam  were  in  violation  of  the  accords, 
and  that  the  United  States  was  in  violation 
with  them,  because  of  the  military  aid  that 
we  supplied  in  direct  violation  of  the  articles 
of  the  accord  which  I  have  previously  read. 

Immediately  upon  the  signing  of  the  1954 
agreement,  the  United  States  began  to  sup- 
port the  new  government  of  South  Vietnam 
in  a  big  way.  In  the  letter  President  Eisen- 
hower wrote  President  Diem,  a  letter  still 
serving  as  the  basis  for  our  policy  in  1964, 
aid  was  pledged  to  Diem,  and  in  turn,  "the 
Government  of  the  United  States  expects 
that  this  aid  will  be  met  by  performance  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  of  Vietnam  in 
undertaking  needed  reforms." 

NO  freedom  or  democracy  in  south  VIETNAM 

In  1964,  President  Johnson  refers  to  that 
letter  as  the  basis  for  our  aid,  but  the  part 
about  reforms  has  long  since  been  forgotten. 

In  the  decade  following  1954,  the  United 
States  for  all  practical  purposes  made  a  pro- 
tectorate out  of  South  Vietnam.  Its  new 
government  immediately  became  financially 
dependent  upon  us;  as  rebellion  against  it 
grew,  our  level  of  aid  was  stepped  up.  By 
1961,  we  had  to  send  15,000  American  troops 
as  "advisers"  to  the  local  military  forces. 
Today,  the  figure  is  22,000. 

When  the  Diem  government  diverted  Itself 
from  fighting  rebels  to  fighting  Buddhists,  a 
coup  by  military  proteges  of  the  United 
States  overthrew  it.  Within  a  few  weeks, 
another  coup  replaced  the  Minh  Junta  with 
what  American  advisers  considered  a  more 
efficient  military  Junta  under  General 
Khanh.  In  turn,  the  Khanh  government 
has  been  succeeded  by  a  series  of  coalitions, 
the  current  one  being  headed  by  Tran  Van 
Huong. 

At  no  time  have  the  people  of  this  un- 
fortunate country  had  a  government  of  their 
own  choosing.  In  fact,  the  Khanh  Junta 
justified  its  coup  with  the  excuse  that  some 
Minh  officers  were  pro-French,  and  might  seek 
some  way  of  neutralizing  the  country.  Just 
how  these  various  creations  of  the  U.S. 
Government  differ  from  the  old  Bao  Dai 
government  which  served  as  the  French 
puppet,  I  have  never  been  able  to  see.  Yet 
American  leaders  talk  piously  of  defending 
freedom  in  South  Vietnam. 

We  say  that  one  of  our  objectives  Is  the 
enforcement    of    the    1954    agreement.     But 


it  has  never  been  explained  why  we  have  any 
business  enforcing  by  force  of  arms  an  agree- 
ment to  which  neither  we  nor  ovir  client 
country  is  a  signatory. 

Nor  is  it  explained  why  enforcement  can 
only  take  the  form  of  massive  violations  by 
ourselves  of  articles  16,  17,  and  18  of  that 
agreement. 

In  the  case  of  Laos,  we  did  sign  the  Geneva 
accord  of  1962,  which  sought  to  neutralize 
that  country.  Hence;  we  claim  that  the  vio- 
lations we  have  committed  ourselves  were 
undertaken  only  after  North  Vietnam  vio- 
lated the  accord  first.  Our  violations  have 
taken  the  form  of  sending  armed  planes  flown 
by  American  pilots  over  Laos. 

The  1962  agreement  permits  military 
equipment  to  be  brought  into  the  country 
at  the  request  of  the  Laotian  Government, 
but  it  forbids  '*the  Introduction  of  foreign 
regular  and  irregular  troops,  foreign  para- 
military formations,  and  foreign  military  per- 
sonnel into  Laos." 

Any  American  planes  raiding  Laos,  whether 
flown  by  Americans  or  South  Vietnamese,  will 
be  In  violation  of  the  1962  Laotian  accord. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  the  collapse  of  the 
government  we  have  been  supporting.  It  1b 
becoming  obvious  that  it  was  not  a  case  of 
our  aiding  an  established  government;  but 
of  having  created  and  maintained  in  office  a 
whole  series  of  governments  that  have  had 
little  or  no  support  among  the  people. 

We  have  been  making  covert  war  in  south- 
east Asia  for  some  time,  instead  of  seeking  to 
keep  the  peace.  It  was  inevitable  and  In- 
exorable that  we  would  have  to  engage  In 
overt  acts  of  war  as  we  are  now  doing. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  pos- 
sible for  us  to  Impose  a  government  upon  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  without  constant 
fighting  to  keep  it  in  power.  Nor  was  It 
possible  to  "bring  the  boys  home  by  1965," 
or  by  any  other  date.  Never  could  the  war 
be  fought  and  won  in  South  Vietnam  alone, 
because  the  Khanh  Junta — and  any  of  its 
successors  and  predecessors — could  not  sur- 
vive without  the  massive  and  direct  American 
military  backing  that  Is  possible  only  If  the 
war  is  expanded. 

OUR  interests  not  theirs 

The  United  States  is,  of  course,  a  full  part- 
ner in  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam.  I 
am  satisfied  that  since  1954  we  have  been 
a  provocateur  of  military  conflict  in  south- 
east Asia  and  marched  away  from  our  obliga- 
tions to  international  law. 

In  recent  months,  evidence  has  mounted 
that  both  the  Pentagon  and  the  State  De- 
partment were  preparing  to  escalate  the  war 
into  Laos  and  North  Vietnam.  American 
forces  in  nearby  bases  in  the  Philippines  and 
Okinawa  have  been  poised  for  air  attacks  on 
Laos  and  North  Vietnam.  The  7th  Fleet 
has  moved  into  the  South  China  Sea  and  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin,  while  the  entry  of  ground 
forces  through  Thailand  into  Laos  has  been 
prepared. 

Last  August,  vessels  we  had  furnished  to 
South  Vietnam  were  used  to  shell  two  islands 
in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  belonging  to  North  Viet- 
nam. Meanwhile,  American  naval  vessels 
patrolled  a  few  miles  seaward  in  international 
waters. 

Those  vessels  were  pursued  by  northern 
PT  boats.  Anticipating  an  attack,  our  de- 
stroyers began  the  exchange  of  fire  while  they 
were  still  some  3  miles  away.  After  the 
second  such  incident,  a  well-planned  retalia- 
tory air  raid  was  carried  out  against  the  ports 
harboring  the  PT  boats. 

This  raid  was  not  self-defense  on  our  part; 
it  was  supposed  to  be  a  "lesson"  to  North 
Vietnam.  It  was  supposed  to  give  her  a  taste 
of  what  would  happen  to  her  if  she  did  not 
cease  and  desist  from  what  we  regard  as  her 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  South  Vietnam. 
Today,  one  can  only  conclude  that  the  lesson 
was  lost. 
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It  is  evident  tliat  our  military  policy- 
makers believe  that  our  losses  in  Soutli  Viet- 
nam must  be  covered  by  fighting  elsewhere. 
Not  able  to  win  the  battle  against  the  local 
rebels,  they  believe  American  Interests  must 
be  served  by  fighting  where  the  power  of 
American  weapons  superiority  can  be  brought 
into  play. 

Shortly  before  the  election.  James  Reston 
wrote  in  the  New  York  Times:  "While  the 
political  situation  in  Saigon  is  said  officially 
to  be  deteriorating,  the  administration  in- 
sists that  there  is  no  danger  of  collapse  there 
in  the  foreseeable  future,  and  Ambassador 
Maxwell  Taylor  has  stated  this  week  that 
the  Communist  military  assault  on  South 
Vietnam  is  further  from  success  now  than 
ever  before.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  some  prominent  officials,  a 
few  weeks  before  a  national  election,  should 
be  talking  so  openly  about  expanding  the 
war,  and  not  only  advocating  but  almost 
lobbying  for  such  a  course  of  action. 

"It  is  even  possible  now  to  hear  officials 
of  this  Government  talking  casually  about 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  'provoke  an  inci- 
dent' in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  that  would  Jus- 
tify an  attack  on  North  Vietnam  and  thus, 
according  to  this  thesis,  enable  the  United 
States  to  bring  strong  military  pressure  on 
the  Communists  there  to  let  up  on  their  pres- 
sure on  South  Vietnam." 

As  Mr.  Reston  points  out,  our  policy  al- 
ways has  been  described  as  helping  a  people 
remain  free  from  Communist  domination. 
We  have  stated  over  and  over  again  that  the 
war  had  to  be  fought  and  won  in  South 
Vietnam  because  the  rebels  were  people  of 
South  Vietnam  and  the  great  bulk  of  their 
weapons  were  taken  from  Government  forces 
or  brought  by  defectors  from  Government 
armies. 

The  fact  that  it  is  really  American  in- 
terests and  not  the  interests  of  South  Viet- 
nam about  which  we  are  concerned  is  coming 
to  the  surface.  Now,  we  hear  that  Ameri- 
can prestige  cannot  take  the  blow  of  a  re- 
treat from  South  Vietnam;  and  if  the  war 
cannot  be  won  there,  then  we  must  display 
our  strength  somewhere  else.  Our  objective 
Is  no  longer  to  help  another  people,  but  to 
maintain  an  American  military  presence  on 
the  mainland  of  Asia. 

The  discrepancy  between  our  announced 
interests  and  our  real  interests  is  the  source 
of  much  of  our  diflaculty  with  American  pub- 
lic opinion  about  southeast  Asia.  As  long  as 
the  fiction  could  be  maintained  that  we  were 
helping  a  people  remain  "free,"  support  for 
almost  any  U.S.  involvement  could  be  ex- 
pected. But  the  disintegration  of  the  politi- 
cal fabric  of  South  Vietnam  lias  exposed  this 
discrepancy. 

The  signs  from  official  Washington  indi- 
cate a  recognition  among  even  the  most 
•  ardent  advocates  of  this  U.S.  policy  in  Viet- 
nam that  it  has  been  a  failure.  Of  the  alter- 
natives now  being  discussed,  the  one  es- 
poused so  long  by  General  Taylor  and  Sec- 
retary McNamara  for  increased  U.S.  aid  is 
rarely  heard. 

That  is  because  the  preponderance  of 
American  money  and  military  equipment  Is 
already  so  heavy  that  additional  increments 
could  not  affect  the  situation.  South  Viet- 
.  nam — at  least  the  third  or  so  of  it  still  under 
Government  control — has  for  many  months 
been  completely  saturated  with  U.S.  money. 
U.S.  military  equipment,  and  U.S.  advisers, 
both  political  and  military. 

Still  the  tide  runs  against  us.  Still  the 
political  condition  of  the  country  deterio- 
rates, and  still  the  Vietcong  raid  with  greater 
success  and  audacity. 

So  General  Khanh  openly  calls  for  attacks 
on  North  Vietnam  by  the  United  States. 
And  his  frank  recognition  of  the  failure  of 
past  U.S.  policy  is  being  echoed  by  more  and 
more  of  the  American  community  of  policy- 
makers who  devised  it  in  the  first  place. 


The  theory  they  are  now  advancing  is  that 
the  leadership  for  the  Vietcong  movement 
comes  from  North  Vietnam  and  if  we  inflict 
heavy  damage  upon  the  industry  and  trans- 
portation network  of  that  country,  it  will 
cease  and  desist  from  whatever  succor  it  is 
giving  tlie  Vietcong. 

All  this  assumes,  of  course,  that  the  body 
and  the  muscle  of  the  Vietcong  resistance 
would  be  rendered  helpless  without  the  vague 
and  unknown  amount  of  direction  it  re- 
ceives from  the  north.  It  further  assumes 
that  only  the  United  States  will  decide  to 
escalate  the  conflict  and  that  North  Vietnam 
and  China  will  not  respond  by  increasing 
their  level  of  participation. 

These  assumptions  are  so  unsound  as  to 
render  the  theory  even  less  likely  to  succeed 
than  the  present  policy.  They  are  sheer 
guesswork,  and  they  are  the  product  more  of 
embarrassment  and  frustration  than  of  care- 
ful thought  about  the  long-range  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

IGNORING    THE    U.N.    CHARTER 

If  we  expand  the  war  into  Laos,  North 
Vietnam,  or  China,  in  the  name  of  protecting 
our  investment  in  South  Vietnam,  it  will  be 
an  outright  American  aggrandizement  of  the 
kind  we  have  not  embarked  upon  since  the 
Mexican  War.  We  will  not  only  be  inviting 
disaster  but  will  be  flouting  every  principle 
of  international  policy  we  have  espoused 
since  World  War  II. 

Not  the  least  of  these  is  our  signature  on 
the  U.N.  Charter  and  our  support  of  its 
activities.  If  our  signature  means  anything, 
it  requires  us  to  observe  article  2,  section  4: 
"All  members  shall  refrain  in  their  interna- 
tional relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  po- 
litical independence  of  any  state,  or  in  any 
other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  United  Nations." 

Other  charter  provisions  are  specific  as  to 
the  duty  of  nations  when  they  find  them- 
selves involved  in  a  dispute.  Article  33 
states : 

"Section  1.  The  parties  to  any  dispute,  the 
continuance  of  which  is  likel^  to  endanger 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security,  shall,  first  of  all,  seek  a  solution 
by  negotiation,  inquiry,  mediation,  concilia- 
tion, arbitration,  judicial  settlement,  resort 
to  regional  agencies  or  arrangements,  or  other 
peaceful  means  of  their  own  choice." 

Notice  that  the  controlling  verb  is  "shall." 
This  Is  not  an  option  but  a  directive.  So  far, 
it  has  been  ignored  by  the  United  States. 

It  Is  commonly  said  both  In  and  out  of 
government  that  the  U.N.  Is  a  waste  of  time 
and  that  the  Communists  understand  noth- 
ing but  force.  However,  the  line  continues; 
maybe  at  some  future  date  we  will  find  It 
to  our  Interest  to  go  to  the  U.N.  This  sup- 
posedly sophisticated  argument  ignores  sev- 
eral points. 

First,  it  may  not  be  left  to  us  to  decide 
wiiether  and  when  the  issue  should  go  to 
that  body.  Article  35  provides  that  "any 
member  of  the  United  Nations  may  bring 
rny  dispute,  or  any  situation  of  the  nature 
referred  to  in  article  34  (threats  to  interna- 
tional pe.^ce),  to  the  attention  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  or  of  the  General  Assembly." 
This  means  that  If  we  wait  for  another  coun- 
try to  Invoke  article  35.  we  can  be  sure  it 
will  not  be  under  conditions  most  favorable 
to  us. 

Second,  the  assumption  by  administration 
spokesmen  that  someday,  sometime,  some- 
how, and  under  some  other  circumstances  we 
will  seek  U.N.  action  is  an  admission  that 
the  lss\ie  Is  really  one  of  U.N.  Jurisdiction. 
What  they  are  saying  is  that  to  adhere  to 
the  charter  now  would  not  serve  American 
Interests:  the  time  to  negotiate  is  when  we 
dominate  the  battlefield. 

This  amounts  to  saying  that  any  treaty 
obligation  that  does  not  serve  our  national 
interest  is  just  a  scrap  of  paper.    These  of- 


ficials take  the  view  that  we  may  one  day 
resurrect  the  charter  from  the  wastebasket 
but  not  imtll  we  think  it  serves  our  Interests 

If  this  Is  to  be  our  policy,  then  we  are 
helping  to  destroy  the  United  Nations  and 
all  the  advances  in  the  rule  of  law  in  world 
aflfairs  that  it  represents.  This  will  under- 
mine our  moral  position  and  seriously  com- 
promise our  capacity  for  calling  others  to 
account  for  breaches  of  the  peace.  This  is 
already  the  case  In  connection  with  Mr. 
Sukarno's  aggressions  against  Malaysia. 

Third,  the  "fight  now,  negotiate  later"  line 
Is  based  on  the  wholly  illusory  assumption 
that  Red  China  and  Nortli  Vietnam  will  do 
what  we  refuse  to  do — negotiate  when  they 
are  losing.  Can  we  really  expect  that  when 
China  is  in  the  same  situation  in  which  she 
was  in  Korea,  she  will  negotiate  instead  of 
pouring  her  hordes  Into  the  fray?  I  know  no 
reason  to  justify  either  this  wishful  thinking 
or  the  head-in-the-sand  attitude  that  if  we 
kill  enough  and  bomb  enough.  North  Viet- 
nam and  Red  China  will  yield. 

UNITED    STATE.S    ISOLATED    IN    ASIA 

There  Is  yet  another  element  to  this  prob- 
lem that  has  largely  been  Ignored.  That  is 
the  Isolation  we  would  create  for  ourselves 
In  Asia. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  any  other  nation 
would  Join  us  In  expansion  of  the  war  into 
Laos  or  North  Vietnam.  Although  a  spokes- 
man for  Thailand  recently  proposed  that 
military  forces  from  other  Far  Eastern  na- 
tions join  the  United  States  in  the  fighting, 
not  even  Tliailand  has  actually  sent  any. 
There  are  no  British,  New  Zealand,  French, 
Filipino  or  Pakistani  forces  in  Vietnam, 
either,  yet  all  are  members  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization,  under  whose  terms 
we  claim  we  are  acting  In  South  Vietnam. 
Prime  Minister  Wilson  has  rejected  a  re- 
quest by  President  Johnson  that  Britain 
send  troops  to  join  ours.  But  so  did  the 
President  reject  Wilson's  request  that  the 
United  States  help  fry  Britain's  fish  In  Ma- 
laysia. Apparently  each  country  will  act  uni- 
laterally in  those  places  with  a  moratorliun 
on  criticism  of  any  illegalities  or  threats  to 
world  peace  that  may  result. 

Of  SEATO  members,  only  Australia  has 
sent  a  token  force.  It  now  amounts  to  per- 
haps 60  to  70  men,  with  a  few  air  transport 
planes  and  crews  promised  for  the  future. 

That  is  the  measure  of  how  our  SEATO 
allies  feel  about  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

The  SEATO  organization,  In  the  first  meet- 
ing of  its  foreign  ministers  in  1955,  adopted 
what  amounts  to  a  bylaw  requiring  that  all 
action  taken  by  the  treaty  organization  shall 
be  by  unanimous  agreement.  Flat  opposi- 
tion by  France  and  Pakistan  has  foreclosed 
any  formal  military  action  in  Vietnam  by 
SEATO. 

Indeed,  the  largest  newspaper  in  Pakistan, 
Jang,  recently  editorialized:  "As  long  as  the 
United  States  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
area  she  will  continue  to  involve  countries  of 
the  area  In  war.  This  is  because  the  United 
States  is  out  to  encircle  and  destroy  the 
People's  Republic  of  China." 

Even  Australia  is  expressing  alarm  about 
the  possible  escalation  of  the  war.  The  Daily 
Mirror,  of  Sydney,  a  relatively  conservative 
Australian  paper,  said  on  November  26: 

"don't    bomb    HANOI 

"There  are  ominous  signs  that  renewed  ef- 
forts are  about  to  be  made  In  Washington 
to  stampede  the  Johnson  administration 
into  agreeing  to  bomb  North  Vietnam. 

"This  would  be  the  last  throw  in  an  effort 
to  end  the  civil  war  that  has  racked  South 
Vietnam  for  so  long. 

"Any  such  reckless  action  could  well  prove 
to  be  disastrous.  At  the  best  it  is  not  likely 
to  achieve  its  objective.  At  its  worst  it  could 
start  a  Korea-type  war,  with  Chinese  inter- 
vention, which  might  spread  nobody  knows 
where. 
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."The  American  Ambassador  to  South  Vlet- 
'    General   Maxwell   Taylor,   left   Saigon 
vesTerday  to  confer  with  President  Johnson 
Ld  Defense  Department  officials^ 

"Refore  leaving  he  gave  an  indication  of 
hi,  thinking  when  he  said  that  Communist 
?ices  'outside  South  Vietnam'  had  played 
a  major  role  in  supporting  the  Communist 
Vietcong  insurgents.  \ 

"The  reference  was  clear.  Sijpport  for  the 
rebels  m  his  view,  comes  from  North  Viet- 
nam '  It  is  logical  to  assume  that  he  is 
thinking  about  attacking  Hanoi,  the  capital, 
.nd  other  strategic  targets  across  the  border. 
For  some  time  a  steady  flow  of  propaganda 
from  the  'bomb  Hanoi'  school  in  Washington 
has  been  trying  to  prepare  the  American 
people  for  such  action. 

"Yet  there  Is  very  little  evidence  that  sup- 
nort  for  the  Vietcong  is  coming  from  the 
north  Thev  are  strongest  in  the  southern 
tip  of  South  Vietnam,  farthest  from  North 
Vietnam,  and  they  are  armed  largely  with 
American  weapons  captured  from  the  Gov- 
ernment forcijs. 

"They  are.  In  fact,  a  strongly  organized 
Communist  movement  capitalizing  on  popu- 
lar dissatisfaction  with  the  rottenness  of  suc- 
cessive administrations  In  Saigon.  It  is  a 
serious  fallacy  to  think  that  bombing  North 
Vietnam  would  end  their  activities. 

"Two  of  the  most  Influential  British  news- 
papers, the  Guardian  and  the  Times,  con- 
demn the  proposal  to  extend  the  war.  The 
Guardian  says  that  even  if  the  present  prop- 
aganda campaign  Is  merely  designed  to  put 
the  United  States  In  a  better  bargaining 
position,  it  still  does  not  seem  a  good  Idea. 

"The  Times  says  that  the  dangers  'scarcely 
need  pointing  out.'  One  of  the  risks,  it  says. 
Is  of  Chinese  intervention,  and  it  adds:  'One 
of  the  fallacies  of  the  past  5  years  in  South 
Vietnam  has  been  that  the  guerrillas  in  the 
Bouth  were  a  creation  of  the  north  and  not 
a  genuine  revolt  against  misgovernment.' 
"The  French,  who  have  bitter  cause  to 
know  more  about  the  situation  in  Indo- 
china than  anybody  else,  also  oppose  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam." 

"After  16  years  of  ruinous  civil  war  surely 
commonsense  would  dictate  to  Washington 
that  a  political,  not  a  military,  solution  Is 
the  answer." 

Although  India  is  the  one  country  of  Asia 
most  threatened  by  China,  even  India  has 
no  desire  to  see  a  war  break  out,  because  in 
conditions  of  war  between  the  United  States 
and  anyone  in  Asia,  nuclear  weapons  would 
be  used  sooner  or  lat«r.  Moreover,  like  Aus- 
tralia, India  knows  that  in  war,  nations  lose 
control  of  events.  Nations  are  controlled  by 
wars,  and  not  the  other  way  around. 

Official  opinion  in  India  has  been  expressed 
for  a  14-nation  conference  on  Vietnam. 
That  is  the  most  sympathetic  view  of  our 
position  among  any  of  the  leading  nations 
of  Asia. 

How  much  further  do  we  want  to  dig  our- 
selves Into  this  pit,  started  by  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  and  deepened  by  the 
Kennedy  administration? 


FUTURE  OF  UNITED  STATES  IN  ASIA  UP  TO  PRESI- 
DENT   JOHNSON 

That  question  is  going  to  have  to  be  an- 
swered by  President  Johnson  alone.  It  is  too 
bad  that  all  these  chickens  have  all  come 
home  to  roost  on  his  doorstep;  but  there 
they  are. 

The  resolution  passed  last  August  by  Con- 
gress gave  the  President  a  blank  check  to 
use  force  in  Asia.  As  a  legal  statement  it 
means  little;  but  it  was  sought  and  given  as 
a  political  backstop.  On  two  other  occa- 
sions, similar  resolutions  authorizing  a  Presi- 
dent to  use  armed  force  in  given  areas  led 
right  straight  to  war.  One  was  with  Mexico 
In  1846  and  a  second  was  with  Spain  in  1898. 
Those  resolutions,  like  the  current  one,  were 
supposed  to  prevent  war  by  warning  an  ad- 
versary of  our  intentions.  But  both  had  to 
be  followed  by  declarations  of  war. 


President  Johnson  has  said  little  In  public 
on  this  matter  except  for  what  he  said  in  a 
New  Hampshire  campaign  speech  last  Sep- 
tember 28,  1964.  In  responding  to  the  Gold- 
water  prescription,  he  said: 

"So    Just    for    the    moment    I    have    not 
thought  that  we  were  ready  for  American 
boys  to  do  the  fighting  for  Asian  boys.  What 
I  have  been  trying  to  do,  with  the  situation 
that  I  found,  was  to  get  the  boys  in  Vietnam 
to  do  their  own  fighting  with  our  advice  and 
with  our  equipment.     That  is  the  course  we 
are  following.     So  we  are   not  going  north 
and  drop  bombs  at  this  stage  of  the  game, 
and  we  are  not  going  south  and  run  out  and 
leave  it  for  the   Communists  to  take  over. 
We  have  lost  190  American  lives,  and  to  each 
one  of  those  190  families  this  is  a  major  war. 
We  lost  that  many  in  Texas  on  the  4th  of 
July  in  wrecks.     But  I  often  wake  up  in  the 
night  and  think  about  how  many  I  could  lose 
If  I  made  a  misstep.     When  we  retaliated  in 
the  Tonkin  Gulf,  we  dropped  bombs  on  their 
nests  where  they  had  their  PT  boats  housed, 
and  we  dropped  them  within  35  miles  of  the 
Chinese    border.     I    don't    know    what    you 
would  think  if  they  started  dropping  them 
35  miles  from  your  border,  but  I  think  that 
that  is  something  you  have  to  take  into  con- 
sideration. 

"So  we  are  not  going  north  and  we  are 
not  going  south;  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
try  to  get  them  to  save  their  own  freedom 
with  their  own  men,  with  our  leadership  and 
our  officer  direction,  and  such  equipment  as 
we  can  furnish  them.  We  think  that  losing 
190  lives  in  the  period  that  we  have  been 
out  there  is  bad,  but  it  Is  not  like  190,000 
that  we  might  lose  the  first  month  if  we 
escalated  that  war.  So  we  are  trying  some- 
how to  evolve  a  way,  as  we  have  in  some 
other  places,  where  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Chinese  Communists  finally,  after 
getting  worn  down,  conclude  that  they  will 
leave  their  neighbors  alone,  and  if  they  do 
we  will  come  home  tomorrow." 

The  question  now  is  whether  President 
Johnson  can  bring  himself  to  do  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  done  in  Asia  to  escape  an 
expanded  war:  to  bring  other  interested  par- 
ties into  a  multilateral  political  agreement 
for  southeast  Asia. 

This  could  take  the  form  of  a  United  Na- 
tions Jurisdiction  along  the  lines  proposed  so 
wisely  by  President  Roosevelt;  or  It  could 
take  the  form  of  seeking  a  SEATO  action 
that  would  police  South  Vietnam  while  a 
political  solution  is  developed;  or  it  could 
take  the  form  of  a  new  14-nation  conference 
among  the  same  nations  that  arranged  the 
1954  Geneva  accord. 

The  further  we  go  In  expanding  the  war — 
the  more  agreements  we  violate  and  the  more 
people  we  kill  in  the  name  of  peace — the 
more  military  opposition  we  harden  against 
us  in  North  Vietnam  and  China — the  more 
we  alienate  ourselves  from  the  now-Com- 
munist nations  in  that  part  of  the  world — 
the  more  impossible  any  peaceful  solution 
becomes. 

In  the  last  10  years  we  have  learned  that 
we  are  not  masters  of  events  In  Vietnam,  de- 
spite our  billions  of  dollars  and  our  thou- 
sands of  troops  on  the  scene.  It  has  n6t  been 
shown  that  any  stepped-up  investment  of 
blood  or  money  will  make  us  masters. 

It  still  is  not  too  late  for  President  John- 
son to  lead  the  American  people  out  of  this 
morass.  Whether  he  leads  us  out  or  further 
in,  will  be  the  first  great  test  of  his  adminis- 
tration. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said  earlier  in  this  speech,  since  Con- 
gress adjourned  last  fall,  from  time  to 
time,  I  have  discussed  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam.  In  order  to  keep  the  record 
straight— I  understand  there  are  those 
who  have  been  heard  to  say  that  I  have 
been  surprisingly  silent  on  the  subject 
matter  during  the  adjournment— I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
press  releases  on  the  subject  matter  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

The  press  releases  of  November  23, 
1964,  November  27,  1964,  December  22, 
1964,  December  23,  1964.  December  24, 
1964,  December  30,  1964,  and  January  5, 
1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
releases  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

November  23,  1964.— Senator  Wayne 
MORSE,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  said  in  a  press  statement 
today  that  "widespread  circulation  is  being 
given  in  today's  press  to  a  State  Department 
and  Pentagon  Building  trial  balloon  on 
South  Vietnam. 

"The  dope  story  is  that  Ambassador  Tay- 
lor is  on  his  way  back  to  the  United  States 
from  South  Vietnam  to  recommend  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  South  Vietnam  war  Into 
North  Vietnam  and  Laos  t^  United  States 
bombing  a  limited  number  of  selected  tar- 
gets and  bases  in  North  Vietnam  and  Laos. 
"I  hope  there  Is  no  basis  in  fact  for  these 
stories  of  proposed  warmaking.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  if  they  prove  to  be  accurate,  then  in 
my  Judgment.  Ambassador  Taylor  should  be 
summarily  fired  and  all  others  in  the  State 
Department  and  Pentagon  Building  who  may 
be  associated  with  him  in  any  such  recom- 
mendation of  international  outlawry  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States. 

"It  was  on  General  Taylor's  recommenda- 
tion of  1961  that  21,000  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel, much  of  the  7th  Fleet,  and  extensive 
air  forces  are  now  floundering  in  Vietnam. 

"The  new  adventures  he  is  alleged  to  be 
proposing  would  only  shove  this  country 
even  deeper  Into  an  Asian  quicksand. 

"The  United  States  is  not  legally  at  war 
with  North  Vietnam  or  any  other  country  in 
Asia  although  it  is  true  that  we  are  engaged 
in  unilateral  military  action  in  South  Viet- 
nam in  violation  of  our  international  treaty 
obligations  under  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war. 
the  State  Department  and  the  Pentagon 
Building  cannot  justify  under  international 
law  the  continuation  of  our  acts  of  aggres- 
sion against  the  borders  of  North  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  and  Laos. 

"Contrary  to  repeated  newspaper  misrep- 
resentations of  my  position  of  the  past  year 
in  opposition  to  United  States  military 
action  in  South  Vietnam.  I  have  not  advo- 
cated only  that  the  United  States  stop  mak- 
ing war  in  South  Vietnam;  but  rather  I  have 
advocated  that  the  United  States  insist  that 
the  United  Nations  or  SEATO  or  a  recon- 
vening of  the  14-natlon  Gg^eva  Conference 
assume  Jurisdiction  over  the  threat  to  world 
peace  in  southeast  Asia. 

"I  have  advocated  that  the  United  States 
contribute  its  share  of  assistance  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  United  Nations  pro- 
gram which  would  amount,  in  effect,  to  the 
setting  up  of  a  United  Nations  trusteeship 
over  war-stricken  South  Vietnam  until  peace 
can  be  restored.  This,  In  essence,  Is  the 
same  program  as  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt recommended  for  all  of  Indochina  20 
years  ago. 

"If  the  State  Department  and  the  Penta- 
gon Building  continue  with  advocating  ex- 
pansion of  the  South  Vietnam  civil  war  into 
a  war  against  North  Vietnam  and  Laos  and 
possibly  Red  China  by  American  military 
forces,  the  American  people  will  rightly  hold 
this  administration  to  accounting.  Every 
day  produces  increased  evidence  that  the 
American  people  are  becoming  fed  up  with 
the  continuation  of  unjustified  slaughter  of 
American  boys  in  southeast  Asia. 

"The  unilateral  military  action  of  the 
United  States  in  Asia  should  be  stopped,  and 
our  Government  should  Insist  that  the  pro- 
cedures of  international  law  applied  through 
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the  United  Nations  Charter  should  be  usi-d 
In  meeting  the  threat  to  world  peace  In  Aslu 
which  Is  growing  more  dangerous  by  the 
day." 


January  G,  1965 


NovEMUER  27.  19G4.— Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Democrat,  or  Oregon.  Issued  the  lolh-wlng 
sliitement  today  on  the  souUu-ast  .^sia  crisis: 
•Ambassador  M.ixwcll  Taylor  Is  back  In 
the  United  ytaies  appc.inug  on  television, 
radio  and  In  press  conicrcnces  where  he  Is 
spreading  his  propaganda  and  alibis  In  sup- 
pi)rt  i>f  Increased  United  States  niUUary  .ic- 
tU>n  in  southeast  .Asi.i 

"Taylor  should  be  kept  In  the  United  St^Ues 
permanently.  His  Deputy  Ambassador.  Alexis 
Johnson,  shoidd  be  rec.illed  along  with  nlm. 
Tliese  two  Amba.vsadors  have  not  only  been 
complete  failures  as  far  as  bringing' about 
greater  lntorn;U  stability  in  South  Vietnam 
but  they  have  been  in  league  with  war  ex- 
pansionists ;n  the  South  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary establishment,  headed  by  America's  No. 
1  puppet.  Oener.il  Khanh. 

■"Taylor's  last  appe.irance  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  convinced  me 
that  he  Is  a  key  leader  among  United  States 
military  and  State  Department  warmongers 
who  are  seeking  to  extend  the  w.ir  In  Asia 
In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war. 

•Any  proposal  to  ute  American  men  or 
equipment  to  ccnunlt  acts  ot  bombing,  .selec- 
tive or  general.  In  North  Vietnam.  Laos  or 
elsewhere  In  .•Vsla  In  the  absence  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Congress,  constitutes  acts  of 
aggression  on  the  p.irl  of  the  United  States. 
Such  military  action  by  the  United  States 
would  make  our  country  the  nuwt  serious 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

"The  slaughter  of  American  boys  In  South 
Vietn.un  and  the  continued  killing  of  both 
South  Vietnamese  and  North  Vletnanu'se,  as 
the  result  of  illegal  and  unjustlliable  aggres- 
sive unilateral  military  action  by  the  United 
States  In  southeast  Asia,  constitutes  the 
writing  of  a  bloody  ajid  shameful  page  in 
United  States  history.  Our  Government,  to 
date.  h;is  made  no  attempt  to  take  the 
southeast  Asia  war  to  the  conference  tables 
of  the  United  Nations  or  to  the  negotiations 
of  a  reconvened  Geneva  Conference. 

■•Instead  our  Government  Is  p'^rmittlng  the 
Pentagon  Building  and  the  State  Department 
to  conduct  an  undeclared  war  In  Aslu  to  the 
consternation  of  millions  of  people  through- 
out the  world.  Including  people  In  the  United 
States. 

"A  civil  war  prevail:,  in  South  Vietnam.  It 
cannot  be  settleti  by  unilateral  United  States 
Intervention.  Tne  Pentagon  Building  and 
the  State  Department  are  pl.nylng  into  the 
hands  of  our  despicable  Communl.st  enemies 
and  they  are  frightening  our  friends  among 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  who  want  no 
part  of  United  States  outlawry  in  Asia. 

"The  time  has  come  for  the  American  peo- 
ple to  make  clear  to  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion that  the  slaughter  of  American  bovs  in 
southeast  Asia  must  stop  Immedintely. 

"The  time  has  come  for  member  nations 
of  the  United  y:;tinns  to  impore  all  the  .5:mc- 
tlons  of  internat'onal  law  available  through 
the  procedures  of  th.e  United  Nations  CharU^r 
to  stop  the  United  States.  South  Vietnam. 
North  Vietnam,  Laos,  Red  China  and  Russia 
from  a  further  endangering  of  the  peace  of 
the  world  by  ex-^anding  the  chil  wiir  In 
South  Vietnam  to  a  major  war  in  Asla.^^ 


result  of  Installing  one  clique  of  corrupt  tin- 
horn generals  after  another  to  carry  out 
American  Interests,  with  no  thought  whatso- 
ever for  the  Interests  or  well-being  of  the 
U  million  people  i>i  Siuith  Vietnam. 

•  These  generals  and  their  ilvillan  counter- 
parts ha\e  been  living  oil  American  aid  for 
10  years  Tliey  have  made  corruption  a  way 
of  life  They  have  ilone  nothing  to  unite 
their  country  or  to  reform  their  society  so  as 
to  renu>ve  the  appeal  of  the  Vletcong.  and 
they  never  will  so  long  js  American  boys  are 
there  to  die  for  the  status  {jiio.  'These  men 
are  accomplished  only  in  maladmlnlsl  ration. 
"To  place  the  lives  of  American  .soldiers  at 
the  mercy  of  these  llunkles  Is  to  throw  away 
those  lives.  The  administration  must  stop 
concealing  from  the  American  people  the  fu- 
tility of  what  we  are  being  asked  to  do  In 
Vietnam,  and  the  futility  of  the  American 
deaths  there. 

•■It  Is  obvious  that  there  is  no  will  among 
its  people  to  fight  the  rebels.  There  is  m) 
incentive  for  14  million  people  In  .south 
Vietnam  to  put  down  some  35.000  rebels. 
The  only  Incentive  is  with  those  who  have 
waxed  fat  off  American  aid.  but  for  them 
the  status  quo  Is  the  most  profitable  situa- 
tion. We  must  stop  protecting  these  coiriip- 
tlonlsts  with  American  lives. 

'•There  must  be  a  complete  change  in  our 
policy  and  a  complete  change  in  the  person- 
nel responsible  for  it.  The  administration 
must  face  the  fact  that  the  Taylor-McNa- 
mara  policy  Is  a  failure.  It  must  stop  the 
further  slaughter  of  American  boys  and  start 
finding  the  political  solutions  that  should 
have  been  devl.sed  10  years  ago.  Those  whose 
advise  brought  the  country  to  this  debacle 
must  be  replaced  with  men  willing  to  do 
what  should  have  been  done  long  ago.  and 
that  Is  to  place  Vietnam  under  International 
auspices." 

Senat-or  Wayne  Mor.se.  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  today 
made  the  following  statement  about  South 
Vietnam: 

■■President  Johnson  must  lay  the  Vietnam 
problem  before  the  United  Nations.  The  loss 
of  one  more  American  life  in  defense  of  the 
hopeless  chaos  in  South  Vietnam  would  be 
inexcusable. 

■'The  military  and  civilian  factions  in  Sai- 
gon are  Indulging  in  their  struggle  for  power 
with  the  understanding  that  American  mili- 
tary power  will  always  prrjtect  them  from 
their  excesses  and  from  whatever  follies  they 
may  commit.  The  masses  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people,  however,  are  demonstrating 
no  interest  in  defending  their  country  for 
the  benefit  of  these  factions  and  prtmteers. 
"Sending  American  boys  to  their  death 
for  these  greedy  and  Incompetent  cliques 
should  no  longer  be  sanctioned  by  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

■'President  Johnson  cannot  Justify  further 
pursuit  of  the  costly  and  dangerous  Taylor- 
McNamara  policy  in  that  country." 


December  22.  1964.— "Our  bankrupt  policy 
In  Vietnam  has  reached  the  point  where  we 
cannot  even  put  together  a  government." 
Senator  Morse  said  today. 

"General  Khanh  and  his  fellow  military 
progeny  of  the  American  aid  program  have 
no  capacity  to  govern,  nor  even  to  carry  out 
the  military  end  of  the  civil  war.  Appar- 
ently they  do  not  intend  to  let  anyone  else 
govern,  either. 

"This  chaos  In  South  Vietnam  is  the  fruit 
of  10  years  of  American  mistakes.     It  is  the 


December  24.  1964.-  Senator  Morse  said  to- 
day that  Secretary  Rusk's  press  conference 
remarks  about  South  Vietnam  ■'were  further 
evidence  that  Rusk's  de])artment  has  failed 
to  work  out  a  sound  American  policy  in 
South  Vietnam. 

"His  feeble  platitudes  did  not  hide  the 
fact  that  American  .soldiers  are  being  sacri- 
ficed for  a  small  group  of  men  in  South 
Vietnam  who  live  off  American  aid.  Amer- 
icans are  not  dying  for  anyone's  freedom  In 
Vietnam;  they  are  dying  only  to  save  a  few 
•faces'  in  Saigon  and  Washington. 

■■It  is  the  Pentagon  that  has  fashioned  the 
present  disastrous  policy  in  Vietnam.  It  is 
a  policy  that  promises  perpetual  war  at  best, 
and  a  bigger  and  expanded  war  at  worst. 

■Mr.  Rusk  must  know  that  only  Viet- 
namese will  ever  unify  Vietnam.  Americans 
will  only  divide  it  so  long  as  any  faction 
there  depends  upon  U.S.  aid  for  its  existence. 


There  will  never  be  any  Amerlcan-sponsorPd 
•unity  in  South  Vietnam.  What  we  ne^d 
rom  Mr.  Rusk  Is  not  more  tranqmiS 
but  an  Amerl.an  i)ollcy  in  Asia  that  will  b* 
ba.std  on  realities."  "® 

December  30.  1964.-  Speaking  again  today 
of  our  problems  in  South  Vietnam  Somtn, 
Wayni:  MoR.:i:sald:  '  '"''"■^^or 

■■Contrary  to  oft-published  reports  it  u 
not  my  p<«ltlon  that  the  United  SUite. 
should   merely  -get  ouf  of  South   Vietnim 

■'We  should  get  out  In   the  .sen.se  that  we 
should  stop  m.ikliig  war  there  for  US  Inter 
ests.  and  stop  making  an  American  puDoet 
out(»f  .South  Vietnam.  P«PPet 

"That  unfortunate  country  .sliould  be  out 
luuler  International  au.splces  through  the 
United  Nations,  a  new  14-nation  conference 
or  even  through  .SEATO.  In  any  of  these 
procedures,  there  will  Ije  an  Important  role 
to  be  played  by  the  United  SUites. 

"It  is  the  continued  u.se  of  South  Vietnam 
a.s  j\  battleground  for  American  interests 
and  prestige  that  must  stop  becau.se  It  can 
only  end  In  disaster  for  the  United  States." 

JANUARY  5,  1965.-- Senator  Wayne  Morse 
Dcmocnit,  of  Oregon,  l.s.sued  the  followlne 
statement  today  on  President  Johnson's 
state    of    the    Union    mes.sago: 

"The  rhetoric  of  the  foreign  policy  part  of 
the  Prealdcnfs  speech  does  not  canioufliee 
successfully  the  illegality  under  our  treaty 
obligations  of  American  unilateral  military 
action   in   SouUi   Vietnam. 

"We  are  not  defending  freedom  in  South 
Vietnam,  becau.se  there  has  never  boon  a  free 
government  In  South  Vietnam.  That  un- 
fortunate country  has  always  been  ruled  by 
a  dictatorship  acting  as  American  pui)pets. 

•"Ilie  American  people  will  not  be  de- 
ceived much  longer  by  the  administration's 
propaganda  about-  alleged  freedom  in  South 
Vietnam.  Only  an  aroused  American  public 
opinion  can  now  stop  the  unjustifiable  kill- 
ing of  American  boys  In  South  Vietnam." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
before  me  a  few  comments  from  Ameri- 
can ncw.spapers  bearin.ur  on  tlie  .subject 
wliich  I  should  like  to  make  a  part  of  my 
speecli. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  in.ser(ed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  of  December  24,  1964  en- 
titled "U.S.  Withdrawal  From  South 
Vietnam." 

There  beinp;  no  ob,iection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Withdrawal  From  Sooth  Vietnam 

The  crisis  In  Saigon  has  grown  to  the  jiolnt 
where  American  policy  must  be  backed  by 
firm  decisions;  no  longer  can  we  drift  along 
in  the  hope  that  time  will  cure  the  Viet- 
namese situation.  Withdrawal  will  be  a 
serious  blow  to  our  prestige  in  Asia,  but 
harsh  facts  dictate  the  need  for  tough- 
minded  policy  decisions  now. 

This  country  cannot  and  must  not  at- 
tempt to  go  it  alone  In  .southeast  Asia  or  in 
any  other  region  or  country  where  our  pres- 
ence and  our  help  are  not  wanted  bv  local 
governments.  We  .ire  In  South  Vietnam  to 
help  the  Vietnamese  win  the  war,  not  to  re- 
place them  or  to  win  the  war  for  them. 

Implicit  in  the  congressional  resolution 
authorizing  American  aid.  Including  the  use 
of  armed  forces,  to  malhtaln  the  peace  and 
security  of  southeast  Asia,  is  the  understand- 
ing that  nations  seeking  our  help  will  estab- 
lish, maintain,  and  observe  reasonable 
standards  of  partnership. 

Today  In  Saigon,  power  rests  on  the  gun 
barrels  of  dissident  young  generals.  Any 
civilian  government  they  allow  to  exist  will 
be  a  facade,  and  the  thrust  of  attacks  on 
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Ambassador  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  makes  it 
niain  that  the  generals  propose  to  rewrite 
C terms  of  partnership  to  their  own  benefit. 

America  cannot  afford  to  let  the  generals 
miiv  us  of  arms  and  cash,  turn  the  country 
u^to  a  military  dictatorship,  and  run  the 
«ar  for  their  private  prestige  and  personal 
nroflt  If  t-he  terms  of  partnership  are 
rhaneed  unilaterally,  there  will  be  no  part- 
nership. We  were  asked  to  help— but  in  a 
common  cause. 

Withdrawal  from  Vietnam  need  not  mean 
withdrawal  from  southeast  Asia  or  the  fruB- 
Tratlon  of  the  congressional  resolution  on 
maintenance  of  peace  In  that  area.  We  can 
still  help  those  governments  willing  to  fight 
for  themselves  and  cooperate  honorably  In 
joint  restraint  of  Internal  and  external  at- 

^'^We  can  offer  Malaysia  a  more  active  par- 
ticipation (with  Great  Britain)  in  the  de- 
fence of  that  nation  against  Indonesian  as- 
sault We  can  alllrm  our  support  of  Thai- 
land although  the  Thai,  almost  wholly  sur- 
rounded by  Communist  or  Communist-lean- 
ing countries,  may  elect  to  survive  by  at- 
tempting some  sort  of  coexistence. 

But  most  of  all,  we  can  do  no  less  than 
restate  our  historic  ties  with  the  Philip- 
pines and  Australia,  our  two  best  friends  in 
the  Pacific,  each  with  a  stable  government 
dedicated  to  the  principles  of  the  free  world 
and  whose  people  arc  demonstrably  ready  to 
fight  to  preserve  their  freedoms. 

Withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  In  short,  need 
not  mean  the  dl.sappea.-ance  ot  our  presence 
or  our  strength  from  southeast  Asia.  A  re- 
inforced 7th  Fleet  alone  gives  us  con- 
tinuing, meaningful  power  that  even  Red 
China  will  hesitate  to  provoke  and  certainly 
is  not  prepared  to  attack. 

If  we  leave  Saigon,  we  shall  leave  in  honor, 
not  because  we  broke  promises  to  South 
Vietnam  but  because  the  Vietnamese  refu.sed 
to  keep  the  terms  of  agreement  under  which 
we  went  there.  An  agreement  to  help  is 
Just  that,  not  a  promise  of  an  unending  free 
ride  for  a  clique  of  power-hungry  generals. 

Withdrawal  will  not  be  easy,  but  It's  time 
that  we  faced  up  to  the  prospect  of  leaving 
instead  of  simply  appealing  for  a  unity  that 
grows  more  unlikely  every  day.  If  we  do 
leave  we  must  take,  however,  this  one  solid 
fact  with  us:  In  the  future,  we  must  help 
only  those  nations  genuinely  dedicated  to 
self-help.    All  else  is  dangerous  delusion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  next  fol- 
low in  the  Record  a  very  brilliant  analy- 
sis by  Richard  Starnes,  entitled  •'Shame- 
ful Mess,"  published  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  January  4,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Shameful  Mess 

(By  Rich.ard  Starnes) 

The  pretense  of  legality  cloaking  American 
intervention  in  southeast  Asia  grows  more 
threadbare  with  every  passing  hour. 

U.S.  aircraft  are  preparing  to  launch 
strikes  against  parts  of  the  miscalled  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail  that  cross  Laos,  in  clear  violation 
of  the  Geneva  accord  of  1962.  which  we 
signed. 

The  1962  pact,  which  undertook  to  neu- 
tralize Laos,  prohibits  "introduction  of  for- 
eign regular  and  irregular  troops,  foreign 
paramilitary  formations,  and  foreign  military 
personnel  into  Laos." 

Our  excuse  for  this  calculated  violation  of 
a  solemn  covenant  Is  that  North  Vietnam 
violated  it  first.  Even  if  this  is  true,  it  re- 
veals a  corrosive  cynicism  on  the  part  of  the 
one  nation  on  earth  that  has  always  preached 
the  rule  of  law  in  international  affairs. 

Leaving  for  the  moment  the  moral  and 
legal  character  of  our  resolve  to  enlarge  the 


war,  we  find  that  the  more  practical  aspects 
of  the  decisions  are  no  more  durable.  The 
theory  (which  even  our  most  ardent  war 
hawks  cannot  really  believe)  is  that  bombing 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  will  somehow  per- 
suade North  Vietnam  and  Communist  China 
to  withdraw  support  from  the  Vletcong  in- 
surgency that  lb  winning  South  Vietnam. 

There  are  three  tragically  dangerous  fal- 
lacies Involved  here — fallacies  that  could  cost 
a  great  many  young  American  lives. 

F'allacy  1 :  That  any  amount  of  bombing 
(short  of  laying  a  massive  radioactive  carpet 
across  the  waist  of  the  peninsula)  would  be 
effective.  Korea  proved  that  no  amount  of 
conventional  bombing  could  diminish  the 
enemy's  ability  to  supply  his  troops.  There 
Is,  moreover,  not  one  shred  of  credible  evi- 
dence that  the  bulk  of  munitions  used  by  the 
Vletcong  originate  in  the  north.  At  the  out- 
set, the  Vletcong  used  crude  homemade 
weapons,  but  the  bulk  of  their  arms  now  are 
captured  or  otherwise  acquired  from  the  woe- 
fully inept  defenders  of  South  Vietnam. 

Fallacy  2:  On  no  evidence  at  all,  the 
proponents  of  escalation  insist  that  this 
demonstration  of  Western  armed  power 
would  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  nego- 
tiations for  peace  could  be  undertaken  from 
a  position  of  strength.  This  reasoning  sim- 
ply won't  float,  for  it  assumes  that  North 
Vietnam  and  Red  China  would  be  willing  to 
do  what  we  ourselves  are  so  unwilling  to 
do—that  Ls,  negotiate  from  a  position  of 
weakness. 

Underlying  all  else  is  fallacy  three:  That 
the  Insurgency  in  South  Vietnam  Is  primar- 
ily an  external  war  of  aggression.  Again, 
there  Is  no  real  evidence  of  this.  The  war 
is  nurtured  and  encouraged  by  North  Viet- 
nam, to  be  sure,  but  there  Is  no  assurance 
that  Hanoi  could  stop  the  war  even  If  it  so 
willed. 

In  Korea  we  hypnotized  ourselves  into 
believing  that  Communist  China  would  not 
enter  the  war.  We  are  now  in  the  process 
of  repeating  this  catastrophic  piece  of  self- 
deception.  On  past  performance.  Red  China 
is  calculated  to  respond  In  kind  if  the  United  _ 
States  falls  into  the  trap  of  stepping  up  the 
war  in  southeast  Asia.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  this  would  simply  result  in 
another  Korea.  It  would  result  in  something 
infinitely  worse,  for  we  arc  now  dealing  with 
a  Communist  China  that  has  the  bomb. 

Thus  the  .smallest  Increment  in  the  war 
contains  the  frightful  seeds  of  nuclear  holo- 
caust. 

There  are,  sadly,  times  when  such  terrible 
risks  must  be  taken.  The  Cuban  missile 
crisis  was  one  such  time,  for  It  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  the  American  nation. 

No  such  threat  exists  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  fact  that  the  Vletcong  are  Communists 
does  not  make  the  war  any  less  a  civil  war. 
Talk  that  we  are  fighting  to  keep  a  foothold 
on  the  Asian  mainland  makes  no  more  sense 
than  the  Soviet  gibberish  that  it  was  install- 
ing defensive  missiles  in  Cuba.  It  Is  equally 
Indefensible. 

American  interests  In  the  Western  Pacific 
can  be  handsomely  garrisoned  from  Okinawa. 
the  Philippines  and  South  Korea.  There  is 
no  more  military  rationale  for  risking  war 
over  South  Vietnam  than  there  is  moral  or 
legal  justification. 

President  Johnson  needs  to  remind  him- 
self of  Clemenceau's  dictum  that  war  is  too 
important  a  concern  to  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  generals,  and  he  needs  to  find  the  courage 
and  statecraft  to  extricate  us  from  the 
shameful  mess  we  are  in  in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
column  entitled  "Bipartisan  Mistakes  in 
Vietnam,"  written  by  Drew  Pearson  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post, 
Friday,  December  4,  1964. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Washington  Merry -Go-Rocnd — Bi- 
partisan Mistakes  in  Vietnam 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

When  you  read  over  the  file  on  Vietnam  and 
French  Indochina,  you  get  no  tingle  of  Amer- 
ican pride. 

For  after  18  years  of  Western  civilian  and 
military  aid— 8  under  the  French  and  10 
under  the  United  States  and  after  $7  billion 
of  American  money  plus  the  services  of 
thousands  of  Western  advisers,  South  Viet- 
nam Is  worse  off  than  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

Furthermore,  if  a  vote  were  held  In  South 
Vietnam  today,  the  majority  of  its  people 
would  probably  vote  to  have  the  United 
States,  with  all  Its  aid,  all  Its  advisers,  and 
all  Its  troops,  go  home. 

These  are  the  facts,  unpleasant  as  they 
may  be. 

The  mistakes  are  bipartisan.  Both  the  Re- 
publican and  the  Democratic  administrations 
made  them.  Both  sides  made  grandiose 
promises,  both  waved  the  flag  of  unfulfilled 
achievement. 

John  Foster  Dulles  on  October  6,  1953, 
stated  that  a  stronger  French  position  in 
Indochina  was  his  "brighest  achievement  for 
the  year." 

But  1  year  later,  France  had  to-ssed  in  the 
sponge.  It  was  out  of  Indochina  altogether. 
Seven  years  later.  April  20,  1961,  John  F. 
Kennedy  told  the  American  people:  "We  dare 
not  fall  to  see  the  insidious  nature  of  the 
new  and  deeper  struggle.  We  dare  not  fall  to 
grasp  the  new  concepts,  the  new  tools,  the 
new  sense  of  urgency  that  we  will  need  to 
combat  it  in  Cuba  or  South  Vietnam." 

And  10  years  later,  January  1964,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  making  the  same  prom- 
ises: "We  shall  maintain  in  Vietnam  Ameri- 
can personnel  and  materiel  peeded  to  assist 
you  in  achieving  victory." 

record  of  the  cost 

One  month  later.  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  made  the  most  sensible  state- 
ment of  the  entire  18-year  period  of  flag 
waving.  "I  don't  believe,"  he  said,  after 
returning  from  Vietnam,  "that  we  as  a  na- 
tion should  assume  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  is  a  war 
that  can  only  be  won  by  the  Vietnamese 
themselves." 

Meanwhile  the  American  people  have  been 
getting  only  fragmentary  information  re- 
garding the  burden,  the  bungling  in  Viet- 
nam. The  record  shows,  for  instance,  that 
in  1953  the  United  States  paid  $300  million 
for  training  Vietnamese  troops  under  the 
French.  And  General  de  Gaulle,  believe  It 
or  not.  protested. 

It  shows  that  between  1950  and  1952,  the 
United  States  footed  one-third  of  the  French 
war  bill  in  Indochina,  sending  228  warplanes. 
235  naval  vessels,  775  combat  vehicles,  and 
1,300  trucks.  In  1953,  furthermore,  the 
United  States  spent  $100  million  building 
airstrips  for  the  French.  One  year  later, 
the  French  got  out. 

Added  together  we  spent  about  as  much 
on  the  French  in  Indochina  as  we  spent 
to  rebuild  metropolitan  France  under  the 
Marshall  plan. 

There  was  one  cautioning  voice  at  the 
time,  that  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  of 
Montana,  later  to  become  Senate  majority 
leader.  "We  should  end  all  but  humani- 
tarian aid  to  South  Vietnam,"  he  said  in 
1955.  He  later  claimed,  after  a  Senate  in- 
vestigation, that  President  Eisenhower  had 
censored  and  kept  secret  a  report  on  the 
evaluation  of  U.S.  aid. 

Aid  continued  at  around  $200  to  $300 
million  a  vear  under  Mr.  Eisenhower,  then 
was  stepped  up  under  Mr.  Kennedy.     As  a 
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Senator,  J.F.K.  had  been  one  of  John  Foster 
DiiUes'  faithful  supporters. 

On  October  26,  1961,  he  exchanged  let- 
ters with  President  Diem  regarding  military 
assistance,  following  up  the  exchange  on 
November  9,  with  200  Air  Force  instructors, 
plus  heavy  amounts  of  Air  Force  equipment. 

EVENTS  IN  1962 

By  February  8,  1962,  a  total  of  5,000  U.S. 
military  men  was  in  South  Vietnam,  ac- 
tively engaged  in  battle.  On  June  25,  1962, 
the  International  Control  Commission 
charged  South  Vietnam  with  violating  the 
1954  Geneva  agreement  by  accepting  U.S. 
military  men  and  making  a  factual  military 
alliance  with  the  United  States. 

Meanwhile  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Diem 
had  exchanged  further  correspondence 
charging  the  Communists  of  North  Viet- 
nam with  unceasing  violation  of  the  Geneva 
treaty. 

Since  the  assassination  of  President  Diem 
there  has  been  no  political  stability  what- 
soever. Premiers  and  military  dictators 
have  come  and  gone,  some  picked  by  the 
United  States,  none  able  to  remain  in  power 
more  than  5  minutes  without  the  United 
States. 

All  of  this  is  why  silent  sentiment  has 
increased  among  the  men  who  have  to  do 
the  fighting  to  turn  over  the  entire  Viet- 
nam problem  to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  insert- 
ed in  the  Record  an  editorial  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  December  22, 
1964,  entitled  "Empty  Sack?"  It  refers 
to  an  analysis  of  the  situation  in  South 
Vietnam  by  the  editorial  writer  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Empty  Sack? 

Unless  a  stable,  continuing  government 
can  be  established  In  South  Vietnam,  the 
U.S.  Government,  whatever  its  preferetices 
and  wishes,  may  be  compelled  to  withdraw  its 
aid  and  support.  The  sixth  uprising  in  14 
months  almost  eliminates  the  assumption 
that  there  is  a  South  Vietnam  Government 
competent  to  extend  a  request  for  aid  and 
capable  of  utilizing  whatever  aid  is  extended. 

The  rebelling  generals  have  made  it  quite 
clear  that  some  of  the  young  leadership  of 
the  armed  forces  is  interested  first  in  promo- 
tion and  pay,  thereafter  in  personal  and 
family  prerogatives,  then  in  the  distribution 
of  American  aid  and  only  then,  if  there  are 
any  Intellectual  or  emotional  resources  left 
over,  in  fighting  the  Vietcong. 

The  United  States  has  frequently  expressed 
and  has  continuously  demonstrated  its  will- 
ingness to  help  defend  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  small  countries  who  do  not  have 
the  economic  or  military  resources  to  defend 
themselves  against  Chinese  Communist  ag- 
gression. That  willingness  persists,  but  it 
cannot  be  effective  in  a  country  which  is  not 
willing  or  able  to  use  its  resources  In  its  own 
behalf.  The  indispensable  ingredient  of  an 
endurable  situation  in  South  Vietnam  is  a 
stable  civilian  government  backed  by  a  mili- 
tary force  appropriately  subordinate  to  civil- 
ian authority.  No  amount  of  American  aid 
can  make  up  for  the  lack  of  this  Ingredient. 
Unless  It  Is  present,  no  foreign  power  can 
save  Vietnam.  Efforts  to  do  so  will  con- 
stitute an  attempt  to  prop  up  an  empty  sack. 

It  does  not  much  matter  what  we  would 
like  to  do  In  South  Vietnam.  What  we  would 
like  to  do  Is  governed  by  what  we  can  do  and 
what  we  cannot  do.  And  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly clear  that,  without  an  effective 
government,  backed  by  a  loyal  military  and 
some  kind  of  a  national  consensus  In  support 
of  Independence,  we  cannot  do  anything  for 
South  Vietnam. 


When  we  decide  that  the  hope  of  putting 
together  these  elements  of  success  can  no 
longer  be  entertained,  the  United  States  must 
have  the  courage  to  confess  the  unattaln- 
ability  of  its  ends  and  courageously  aban- 
don them.  The  economic  aid  and  military 
power  of  the  United  States  are  going  to  be 
needed  by  countries  that  have  the  restraint, 
national  discipline,  and  military  purpose  to 
use  them  effectively.  They  must  not  be 
wasted  In  a  futile  attempt  to  save  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  be  saved. 

If  the  warring  factions  in  South  Vietnam 
extinguish  the  last  spark  of  hope  and  con- 
fidence, we  will  need  to  make  It  clear  that 
they  and  not  we  have  made  the  decision  to 
give  up  the  fight.  This  country  will  depart 
with  a  heavy  heart;  for  the  subjection  of  the 
unfortunate  people  of  South  Vietnam  seems 
Inevitable.  Our  national  honor  and  interest 
alike  compelled  us  to  help  ourselves;  but 
neither  honor  nor  interest  requires  us  to 
continue  that  help  a  moment  beyond  the 
Instant  when  it  is  clear  that  all  help  will  be 
unavailing.  We  are  very  close  to  that 
decision. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled, 
"Time  for  Decision."  published  in  the 
Oregonian,  of  my  State,  for  Tuesday, 
December  22,  1964. 

I  hope  that  my  inserting  the  editorial 
from  the  Oregonian  will  not  cause  the 
editorial  writer  of  that  newspaper  too 
great  a  shock.  I  believe  I  have  dem- 
onstrated over  the  years  that  whenever 
I  find  that  in  my  opinion  the  Oregonian 
is  right  about  something,  which  is  sel- 
dom, I  always  give  due  credit  for  such 
writing. 

Tiler ef ore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  this  editorial,  which  is  criti- 
cal of  our  policy  in  South  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Time  for  Decision 

The  latest  military  coup  in  South  Vietnam, 
the  sixth  change  in  governmental  power  In 
14  months,  comes  near  the  end  of  the  wet 
season  and  in  a  period  of  Increasing  Com- 
munist military  attacks.  Obviously,  the  role 
of  the  22,000  U.S.  military  men  assigned  to 
help  the  South  Vietnamese  defend  their 
country  from  the  Vietcong  is  made  more  diffi- 
cult. 

None  of  these  military  and  civilian  up- 
heavals at  the  top  levels  of  government,  in- 
cluding the  ouster  and  murder  of  President 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem  and  his  ruthless  brother. 
Ngo  Dinh  Nhu,  has  touched  the  main  prob- 
lem. That  problem  Is  the  Inability  of  the 
government  to  compete  with  the  Vietcong 
agitators  In  winning  the  support  of  the  Viet- 
namese farmers  and  villagers  outside  Saigon. 

The  "young  generals"  who  arrested  9 
remaining  members  of  the  civilian  High  Na- 
tional Council  and  about  20  other  generals 
and  politicians  left  the  new  premier,  Tran 
Van  Huong,  Chief  of  State  Phan  Khac  Suu 
and  Lt.  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh,  chief  of  the 
armed  forces,  In  their  offices.  But  It  Is  ap- 
parent these  will  take  orders,  for  the  time 
being,  at  least,  from  the  "Young  Turks."  A 
new  civilian  government  is  promised.  But 
this,  too,  Is  window  dressing. 

Some  politicians  under  Buddhist  attack 
were  among  those  arrested.  But  so  were 
some  Buddhist  leaders.  The  Buddhists 
called  off  weekend  demonstrations  while  ap- 
praising the  new  situation.  But  nothing  in 
the  change  In  military  authority  promises 
satisfaction  to  the  Buddhist  politicians.  In- 
deed, nothing  Is  likely  to  satisfy  them  except 


all-out  Buddhist  authority,  possibly  accom- 
panied by  a  blood  bath  of  Catholics. 

The  proclaimed  goal  of  the  "young  gen- 
erals"  Is  to  mediate  religious  and  political 
differences,  to  achieve  national  unity  and 
to  "annihilate  the  Communists."  The  junta 
has  power.  Its  leader  Is  Brig.  Gen.  Nguyen 
Chanh  Thl,  commander  of  the  1st  Army 
Corps,  and  It  Includes  Air  Force  Commander 
Brig.  Gen.  Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  Marine  Corps 
Commander  Brig.  Gen.  Le  Nguyen  Khang 
and  4th  Army  Corps  Commander  Brig.  Gen. 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu.  But  these  are  only  un- 
familiar names  to  the  Vietnamese  people 
who  help  or  join  the  Vietcong,  either  be- 
cause they  want  to  or  are  afraid  not  to.  They 
have  no  popular  following  among  people  so 
drained  by  years  of  war  that  they  want  peace 
above  all  and  care  nothing  about  the  ideo- 
logical beliefs  of  their  rulers. 

It  is  absurd  for  the  U.S.  diplomats 
to  hint  that  aid  will  be  cut  off  from  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  because 
some  generals  have  usurped  the  power  earlier 
usurped  by  other  generals.  The  Johnson 
administration  cannot  any  longer  postpone 
a  decision.  If  it  has  no  plan  which  has  a 
hope  of  defeating  the  Vietcong,  and  only 
Intends  to  hang  on,  it  must  continue  to  aid 
whatever  batch  of  generals  or  politicians  is 
on  top  at  the  moment.  The  alternatives  are 
to  strengthen  American  forces  and  do  more 
of  the  fighting  for  the  South  Vietnamese, 
or  to  get  out.  It  is  President  Johnson's 
move. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  editorial  published 
in  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  of  Decem- 
ber 27,  1964,  entitled  "What  Kind  of  Re- 
gime?" It  is  a  very  keen  ana,lysis  of  the 
corrupt  regime  that  prevails  in  South 
Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What  Kind  of  Regime? 

A  news  dispatch  from  the  Far  East  the 
other  day  raised  the  question  of  whether  the 
United  States  is  justified  In  Insisting  on  a 
civilian  government  In  South  Vietnam  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Asians  generally  are 
not  politically  mature  enough  to  fulfill  all 
the  demands  of  democracy. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  parliamentary  de- 
mocracy works  In  India,  Japan,  the  Philip- 
pines, Malaysia,  and  Ceylon,  all  of  which, 
excepting  Japan,  had  long  experience  with 
Western  teaching.  Japan  developed  Inde- 
pendently. But  of  the  others,  mainland 
China,  North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam  are 
Communist  controlled,  and  there  are  mili- 
tary regimes  In  South  Korea,  Thailand, 
Burma,  and  Pakistan.  Formosa,  Indonesia, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  have  outward  demo- 
cratic forms,  but  are  authoritarian. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  self-rule  is  an  ad- 
vanced concept,  outside  the  frame  of  refer- 
ence of  many  Asians.  Democracy  is  expen- 
sive, and  It  connotes  an  Informed  and  politi- 
cally alert  population.  But  the  fact  that  it  is 
difficult  of  attainment  Is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  urged  universally  by  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  may  often  have 
to  settle  for  less,  but  it  should  not  be  in  the 
business  of  advocating  less. 

The  United  States  Is  right  In  demanding  a 
civilian  regime  in  Saigon  as  a  condition  of 
support.  The  reason  is  that  the  civilian  gov- 
ernment, which  was  cut  to  pieces  a  week  ago 
by  a  group  of  young  military  officers,  was 
reasonably  representative  of  the  population 
and  was  struggling  to  solidify  Itself.  The 
United  States  must  be  Interested  In  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  a  country,  rather  than 
their  rulers.  We  have  too  often  made  the 
mistake  of  supporting  dictatorships,  military 
and  otherwise. 
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The  excuse  Is  made  that  Saigon  Is  engaged 
in  a  guerrilla  war,  and  needs  military  direc- 
tion But  military  interests  were  adequately 
represented  in  the  duly  constituted  govern- 
ment of  Premier  Tran  Van  Huong.  The  over- 
all policy  direction  of  the  civil  war,  as  well  as 
the  negotiations  for  the  eventual  peace, 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  civilians. 

There  Is  also  a  practical  reason  why  the 
United  States  should  not  support  the  mili- 
tary clique  that  seems  to  be  dominant  In 
Saigon  at  the  moment.  Its  leadership  Is 
likely  to  be  transitory,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  military  can  do  better  than 
the  civilians.  The  dictatorial  Diem  regime 
was  overthrown  2  years  ago  by  the  mili- 
tary. The  soldiers  failed  to  establish  a  viable 
government.  There  have  been  six  upheavals 
in  the  last  14  months.  One  of  the  regimes 
that  went  under  was  headed  by  Lt.  Gen. 
Nguyen  Khanh,  who  was  highly  regarded  by 
the  United  States:  He  is  still  chief  of  the 
armed  forces,  but  he  failed  to  attract  popular 
support  as  Premier. 

So  those  who  advocate  a  military  regime 
for  Saigon  ask  for  what  has  already  proved 
a  failure,  and  more  than  once.  And  they  ask 
the  United  States  to  desert  principles  for 
expediency.  We  cannot  and  should  not  dic- 
tate the  form  of  another  country's  govern- 
ment, but  we  can  and  should  encourage 
government.s  that  are  responsive  to  the  will 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  of  December  29,  1964,  entitled 
"We've  Had  It." 

It  covers  not  only  the  views  of  the 
editor  on  the  South  Vietnam  subject,  but 
also  his  views  on  our  shameful  policies  in 
giving  further  support  to  Nasser  in 
Egypt,  as  well  as  the  views  of  the  editor 
in  regard  to  the  assessment  crisis  in  the 
United  Nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

We've   Had   It 

Because  we've  been  a  nation  of  even  tem- 
per, controlled  strength  and  persistent  peace- 
ful purpose,  we've  endured  for  years  a  vicious 
kicking  around.  Our  patience  and  generosity 
have  misled  certain  high-handed  and  low- 
minded  adversaries  Into  the  blunder  of  re- 
garding us  a  namby-pamby,  wishy-washy, 
faltering  paper  tiger. 

There  are  Indications  in  Washington  at 
long,  long  last  we're  near  the  turning  point. 

It's  time  to  get  tough.  Being  tough  doesn't 
mean  being  rough.  It  means  that  enough  is 
enough.    We're  fed  up.    We've  had  it. 

Frustrated  by  our  Insistence  on  a  civilian 
government  If  our  cooperation  Is  to  continue, 
General  Knanh  who  yearns  to  be  South  Viet- 
nam's military  overlord  with  his  army  In  full 
charge,  suggests  the  Yankee  pack  up  and  go 
home.  Leaving  Vietnam  may  not  be  a  bad 
idea.  But  not  to  go  home,  which  would  be 
to  abandon  southeast  Asia. 

We  are  not  there  to  take  care  of  South 
Vietnam  but  to  stop  communism. 

We  can  move  over  a  bit  to  friendly  stable 
Thailand  and  its  fine  American-trained  Air 
Force,  fine  airfields  and  deep-rooted  concern 
over  possible  Communist  aggression.  Thai- 
land is  a  nation  of  proud  independence. 
Thailand  would  be  a  convenient  replacement 
for  our  South  Vietnam  futility.  We  could 
even  continue  providing  Saigon  with  some 
arms,  fuel  and  economic  aid  and  let  Khanh 
and  his  stripe  squirm  In  their  barrel  of 
worms. 

We  have  squandered  millions  on  aid  to 
Egypt  and  Algeria. 

These  Ingrates  lead  the  malicious  chorus 
Of  vituperation   over   our  part  in   rescuing 


hundreds   of    beleaguered    people   from   the 
murderous  savagery  of  the  Congolese  rebels. 

Our  Embassy  library  In  Cairo  Is  burned. 
President  Nasser  rejects  our  protest  against 
the  wanton  killing  of  two  civilians  in  an  un- 
armed commercial  American  plane.  He  brags 
of  sending  arms  to  the  Congo  rebels,  and 
when  we  object  in  the  U.N.  he  accuses  us  of 
"Interfering"  with  Egypt's  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policies. 

OK — let  us  cease  Interfering  completely. 

A  few  years  ago  we  saved  this  crummy 
dictator's  neck  by  interfering — on  his  side — 
when  our  good  and  old  friends.  Great  Britain 
and  France,  decided  to  take  over  the  Suez 
Canal. 

We  badly  ruffled  our  allies'  feelings,  but 
did  we  get  any  credit  or  thanks  from  or  make 
a  friend  of  Nasser?     No,  Indeed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  were  It  not  for  the 
stubbornness  of  John  Foster  Dulles,  we  would 
have  sunk  heaven  knows  how  many  of  the 
American  taxpayers'  dollars  into  the  Aswan 
Dam.  Dulles  in  effect  said  "not  for  or  by 
a  dam  site." 

So  let's  leave  Nasser  alone,  as  he  demands. 
We  can,  and  should  cut  off  economic  aid 
to  him. 

Let  Nasser  turn  to  the  Congolese  rebels 
for  his  food  supply. 

And  the  same  goes  for  Algeria  and  other 
nations  whose  dictators  play  the  same  game. 

Russia  owes  the  United  Nations  $52.6  mil- 
lions toward  the  cost  of  the  Congo  and  Mid- 
dle East  peacekeeping  operations. 

She  has  owed  It  more  than  2  years. 

Moscow  has  refused  to  pay.  A  compro- 
mise, face-saving  for  Russia,  has  been  pro- 
posed. Involving  a  special  fund  to  which 
Russia  could  contribute.  We  are  willing  to 
go  along  with  the  arrangement,  which  Rus- 
sia continues  to  spurn. 

Article  19  of  the  U.N.  Charter  says  a  mem- 
ber more  than  2  years  delinquent  in  pay- 
ments is  to  be  deprived  of  Its  Assembly  vote. 
We  didn't  write  the  book.  But  we  subscribed 
to  It.     Russia  subscribed  to  It. 

It's  time  to  cut  out  the  dillydallying  and 
go  by  the  book.  No  rubles,  no  representa- 
tion.    In  plain  English,  put  up  or  shut  up. 

And  If  the  U.N.  Assembly  does  not  stand 
by  this,  then,  of  course,  should  we  continue 
to  pay  our  share? 

The  Hearst  newspapers  long  have  advo- 
cated a  harder  line  In  our  foreign  policy. 
It's  time  to  take  an  unyielding  stand  toward 
our  adversaries  and  our  make-believe  friends. 
Its  the  American  way  to  be  enduring,  to 
suffer  even  continuing  frustrations  In  our 
hope  of  eventual  restoration  of  reason  over 
madness.  But  the  limit  has  been  reached. 
Its  time  now  to  be  tough.  Its  time  for  a 
new  broom  to  sweep  clean.  Let  that  be  our 
resolution  for  the  new  year. 


THE     FLOOD     DISASTERS     IN     THE 
PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
great  calamity  which  has  struck  the  west 
coast. 

Tomorrow,  the  Members  of  the  Oregon 
congressional  delegation  in  both  Houses 
will  introduce  in  each  House  the  first  of 
what  may  probably  be  a  series  of  bills 
seeking  to  use  the  services  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  appropriations  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  alleviate,  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  possible  under  the 
law,  the  great  human  suffering  and 
heavy  losses  that  the  people  of  the  west 
coast  have  suffered  in  the  recent  past. 

The  hour  is  late,  and  I  shall  be  discuss- 
ing this  subject  matter  at  other  times  in 
the  Senate  as  we  take  up  necessary  legis- 


lation.   But  there  are  a  few  points  I  wish 
to  make  hurriedly. 

First,  let  me  express  my  thanks  and 
my  commendation  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Oregon— Mark  O.  Hatfield— 
for  the  diligence  and  dedicated  public 
service  he  has  rendered  to  the  people  of 
my  State  during  these  days  of  travail 
in  Oregon. 

Under  existing  law,  as  Senators  know, 
the  first  responsibility  when  a  disaster 
strikes  a  State  rests  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  Governor,  to  determine  the  extent 
of  the  disaster  and  to  determine  whether 
it  is  of  such  proportions  that  it  meets  the 
criteria  necessary  to  declare  an  area  a 
disaster  area,  and  then  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation to  that  effect  and  notify  the 
Federal  Government. 

Immediately  upon  the  breaking  of  this 
terrible  and  horrible  tragedy  upon  the 
people  of  not  only  my  State  but  also 
parts  of  the  States  of  Washington,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Idaho,  the  Governor  of  Ore- 
gon reached  me  by  telephone  and  de- 
scribed the  situation  and  stated  that  he 
would  remain  in  frequent  contact  with 
me  in  my  position  as  head  of  the  Oregon 
delegation,  and  would  keep  me  advised 
and  the  other  Members  of  the  delega- 
tion—through me— advised,  as  to  the 
tragedy  and  its  extent. 

He  did  that.  I,  of  course,  in  turn,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  members  of  the 
Oregon  delegation,  pledged  to  the  Gover- 
nor that  we  would  do  everything  we  could 
to  be  of  maximum  assistance  to  him  and 
to  the  people  of  my  State. 

The  Governor  declared  the  State  a 
disaster  area  under  the  requirement  of 
the  law,  and  transmitted  the  proclama- 
tion to  Washington.  We  assisted  in 
having  it  processed  in  less  than  2  hours, 
because  the  Federal  officials  had  already 
been  aware  of  the  situation  in  Oregon 
and  had  sent  Federal  officials  into  the 
State  and  knew  whereof  the  Governor 
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The  declaration  was  approved  at  the 
administrative  level  and  then  rushed  by 
plane  to  Johnson  City  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  formal- 
ity, for  the  President  had  already  fully 
informed  himself  in  regard  to  the  crisis 
and  had  signed  the  Federal  order  im- 
mediately. Since  that  signing,  the  area 
has  been  a  disaster  area,  including  also 
parts  of  Washington,  California,  and 
Idaho.  . 

This  afternoon,  I  have  not  recited  the 
extent  of  the  losses,  the  damage  and  the 
suffering,  except  to  say  that  this  tragedy 
has  been  unequaled  in  the  history  of  my 
State.  Oregon  has  had  nothing  like  it 
in  all  its  history.  That  is  because  of  a 
combination  of  natural  circumstances-- 
often  described  as  resulting  in  "acts  of 
God"  which  produced  this  terrible  flood- 
that  we  had  a  long,  hard  freeze,  which 
is  not  common  in  our  State.  Many 
Senators  know  that  the  Willamette  Val- 
ley, where  the  greatest  loss  occurred— 
although  it  spread,  too,  into  many  other 
parts  of  the  State— is  an  area  that  sel- 
dom gets  snow  in  the  winter.  The 
ground  is  seldom  frozen.  The  pastures 
are  used  the  year  around.  We  have 
heavy  rains,  but  the  freeze  that  oc- 
curred—and it  was  a  hard  freeze— made 
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the  ground  so  hard  that  the  water  could 
not  be  absorbed  into  the  ground  and  it 
just  flowed  off.  It  was  followed  by  a  very 
heavy  snow  in  the  mountains. 

Then,  more  bad  luck  was  added  by 
what  we  call  a  Chinook  rain  or  thaw  im- 
mediately followin^^  A  Chinook  rain 
or  thaw — an  old  Indian  term — is  a  very 
sudden  rise  in  temperature  bringing 
warm  rain  which  melts  the  snow  at  a 
rapid  rate  and  develops  flood. 
,  The  waters  of  part  of  the  Willamette 
Valley  at  times  were  12  feet  above  flood 
crest.  Later,  I  shall  discuss  the  great 
benefits  that  the  people  of  our  State  en- 
Joyed  in  these  days  of  tragedy  as  the  re- 
sult of  existing  public  works  develop- 
ments in  the  form  of  dams  built  by  the 
Army  Engineers,  and  dams  and  recla- 
mation projects  built  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 

My  hometown  of  Eugene  was  very  for- 
tunate. Some  loss  occurred  there,  of 
course.  But  compared  with  other  parts 
of  my  State,  the  loss  in  Eugene  was  de 
minimus.  That  was  because  the  dams 
which  had  been  built  in  that  area  of  the 
Willamette  River  were  sufficient  to  hold 
back  the  water  so  that  the  Willamette 
River  did  not  overflow  its  banks  to  the 
degree  it  overflowed  them  farther  down. 

The  capital  city  of  my  State,  Salem, 
and  the  surrounding  area,  suffered  great 
losses.  The  last  report  I  had  was  that 
27  major  bridges  had  been  washed  out. 
For  days,  every  major  highway  in  the 
State  was  closed.  Road  damage  rose  to 
unbelievable  proportions.  A  good  many 
of  our  lumber  mills — the  main  source  of 
employment  in  my  State — are  located  on 
or  near  river  banks  and  a  good  many  of 
those  mills  were  washed  out.  Access 
roads  to  commercial  timber  stands  were 
also  destroyed. 

I  shall  insert  in  the  Record  and  dis- 
cuss in  the  days  to  come  the  evidence 
which  is  being  supplied  me  daily,  as  to 
what  this  flood  has  done  to  the  economic 
hfe  of  my  State  from  the  standpoint  of 
employment  alone,  due  to  the  damage 
that  the  lumber  industry  has  suffered. 

Thus.  I  could  go  on  and  point  out  the 
great  damage  to  houses — houses  washed 
away,  houses  ruined,  livestock  losses 
which  were  tremendous;  but  the  country 
knows  and  the  Senate  knows  whereof  I 
speak. 

The  Oregon  delegation,  along  with  the 
Washington.  California,  and  Idaho  dele- 
gations, are  all  deeply  concerned  over 
the  great  los.ses  which  were  sustained 
from  this  terrible  tragedy. 

Tonight,  we  are  all  greatly  concerned 
because  the  reports  that  we  have  been 
receiving  during  the  day  indicate  an- 
other flood  stage  is  developing.  There  is 
great  concern  that  there  may  be  an  ad- 
ditional major  tragedy,  although  the 
last  report  I  had  from  Salem  gave  some 
hope  that  the  waters  might  start  re- 
ceding in  a  matter  of  hours. 

I  know  that  the  committees  of  the 
Congress  are  going  to  be  anxious  and 
willing  to  be  of  assistance;  yet,  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  my  State  and  speak- 
ing in  behalf  of  my  junior  colleague  and 
also  in  behalf  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
House  side,  both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, I  can  say  tonight  that  speed  and 
time  are  o.*'  the  essence  in  this  matter. 


The  matter  of  emergency  assistance 
which  is  being  obtained  under  the  emer- 
gency program  is  going  forward  at  a 
rapid  rate.  I  have  not  the  slightest  crit- 
icism about  the  highest  of  praise  for  the 
response  of  the  Federal  Government. 

One  could  not  have  received  more 
sympathetic  and  helpful  cooperation 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
than  the  Oregon  delegation  has  received 
in  re.uard  to  this  Pacific  coast  disaster. 
But  the  Congress  has  an  obligation — and 
I  know  it  will  assume  it — of  proceeding 
with  dispatch  in  passing  whatever  im- 
plementing legislation  is  necessary  to 
make  available  Federal  assistance  to  the 
people  of  my  State  and  the  other  States 
involved.  In  a  good  many  instances  we 
shall  have  to  make  low-interest  rate 
loans  available  to  help  rehabilitate  the 
economy,  to  get  men  back  to  work,  and 
to  try  to  restore  the  economic  dam- 
age that  the  State  has  suffered,  and  we 
will  have  to  appropriate  these  funds 
promptly. 

As  I  indicated  heretofore,  the  Decem- 
ber flood  in  the  State  of  Oregon  was  one 
of  the  most  devastating  floods  in  its  re- 
corded history.  The  damage  inflicted 
upon  private  and  public  property  totaled 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and 
many  lives  were  lost  in  the  floodwaters. 
There  were  more  than  20  lives  lost  in  my 
State.  The  total  loss  of  life  in  the  whole 
area  may  reach  40. 

Mr.  President,  Federal  and  State  offi- 
cials responded  promptly  with  help  in 
the  flood-ravaged  areas,  and  they  are  to 
be  commended  for  the  remarkably  fine 
job  they  did  under  difficult  and  trying 
circumstances. 

I  repeat  that  I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
could  have  done  more  in  carrying  out 
the  duties  of  his  office  than  the  Governor 
of  our  State  did.  He  and  I  agreed  that  I 
could  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  if  I 
stayed  on  the  Washington,  D.C..  end  of 
the  telephone  line.  I  sent  to  Oregon  my 
administrative  assistant,  Mr.  Berg,  and 
made  available  to  the  Government  my 
executive  assistant  in  Oregon,  Mr. 
Charles  Brooks. 

I  also  made  available  to  the  Governor 
a  very  close  associate  of  mine  in  public 
life  in  Oregon.  Mr.  Ed  Spencer,  the  post- 
master of  the  post  office  at  Salem  and 
the  former  State  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Governor  Hatfield,  Travis 
Cross,  an  assistant  to  the  Governor, 
Warne  Nunn,  also  an  assistant,  and  the 
Governor's  other  associates  extended 
every  possible  cooperation  to  my  assist- 
ants as  they  worked  together  in  connec- 
tion with  the  governmental  problems 
that  were  involved  in  the  tragedy. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  before  we 
can  say  that  we  have  done  everything 
humanly  possible  to  help  those  who  were 
the  hardest  hit  by  the  flood.  My  col- 
league [Mrs.  NeubergerI  and  I  and  the 
entire  Oregon  delegation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  working  inten- 
sively to  ascertain  the  extent  of  addi- 
tional funds  required  by  Federal  agen- 
cies to  continue  their  programs  to  reduce 
the  impact  of  the  flood  on  Oregon's  citi- 
zens and  the  public  facilities  of  the  State. 
Today  we  issued  a  press  release  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  our  work  in  that 
respect.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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the  text  of  the  release  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Members  of  the  Oregon  delegation  In  the 
Congress  are  surveying  the  entire  range  of 
Federal  assistance  programs  available  to 
the  flood-stricken  areas  of  Oregon  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  additional  funds  Gov- 
ernment agencies  will  require  to  meet  the 
staggering  needs. 

In  a  Joint  statement  today.  Senators 
Wayne  Morse  and  Maurine  Neuberger,  Rep- 
resentatives EnrTH  Green.  Al  Ullman  and 
Robert  Duncan  reported  that  conferences 
are  being  scheduled  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  President's  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning. 

Detailed  and  expanded  contacts  are  be- 
ing made  with  all  Federal  agencies  that 
could  be  of  any  assistance  in  extending  aid 
to  flood  areas,  incliiding  the  Department  of 
Interior,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. Hou^irg  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
and  others  w'trose  programs  could  be  used 
to  reduce  the  impact  of  the  floods  and 
storms  on  the  lives  and  businesses  of  Oregon 
citizens. 

Delegation  members  are  also  working  with 
the  Federal  agencies  to  determine  what  ad- 
ditional congressional  authorization  might 
be  needed  to  speed  and  make  more  effective 
such  agency  programs  in  the  flood-swept 
areas  of  the  State.  The  members  pledged 
that  everything  is  being  done  and  will  be 
done  to  get  all  the  Federal  assistance  pos- 
sible for  Oregon's  flood  areas. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  sever- 
ity of  the  damage  in  Oregon  warrants 
immediate  study,  not  only  by  Federal 
agencies,  but  also  by  the  Congress. 
Therefore,  I  cannot  urge  too  strongly 
that  an  appropriate  committee  of  the 
Senate  send  committee  and  staff  mem- 
bers to  the  west  coast  to  study  the  needs 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress concerning  funds  and  additional 
legislative  authorizations  that  will  be  re- 
quired for  reducing  to  some  extent,  the 
impact  of  this  disaster  in  Oregon  and 
a  number  of  other  Western  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  entire  Oregon  con- 
gressional delegation  is  working  on  legis- 
lation designed  to  help  our  State  in  con- 
nection with  this  great  disaster.  When 
this  legislation  is  introduced,  it  is  our 
earnest  hope  that  it  will  have  prompt 
action  in  committee  and  in  the  Senate. 
The  needs  are  great,  and  we  are  sure  the 
Congress  will  respond. 
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Department  of  Interior 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn,  under  the  or- 
der previously  entered,  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  Jan- 
uary 7,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  6.  1965: 

The  Judiciary 

Manuel  L.  Real,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  term  of  4  years.  He  was  ap- 
pointed during  the  recess  of  the  Senate. 


John  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  of  Idaho,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  which  position 
be  was  appointed  during  the  last  recess 
of  the  Senate. 

Department  of  Commerce 

John  T.  Connor,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Mary  Gardiner  Jones,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner  for  the  unex- 
pired term  of  7  years  from  September  26. 
1959,  to  which  office  she  was  appointed  dur- 
ing the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

Department  of  Internal  Revenue 

Sheldon  S.  Cohen,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  vice  Mortimer 
M.CapIin,  resigned. 

Treasury  Department 

Mitchell  Rogovln,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  General  Counsel  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  (Chief  Counsel  for  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service),  vice  Sheldon  S. 
Cohen. 

Frederick  Lewis  Deming,  of  Minnesota,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Mone- 
tary Affairs,  vice  Robert  V.  Roosa,  resigned. 

Veterans'  Administration 

W.  J.  Driver,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs,  to  which  office  he 
was  appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate. 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

Arthur  M.  Okun,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
to  which  office  he  was  appointed  during  the 
last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

National  Commission  on  Technology,  Au- 
tomation,  AND   Economic   Progress 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Commission  on  Tech- 
nology, Automation,  and  Economic  Progress, 
to  which  office  they  were  appointed  during 
the  last  recess  of  the  Senate: 

Benjamin  Aaron,  of  California. 

Joseph  A.  Beirne,  of  Maryland. 

Daniel  Bell,  of  New  York. 

Howard  R.  Bowen,  of  Iowa. 

Patrick  E.  Haggerty,  of  Texas. 

Albert  J.  Hayes,  of  Maryland. 

Anna  Rosenberg  Hoffman,  of  New  York. 

Edwin  H.  Land,  of  Massachusetts. 

Walter  P.  Reuther,  of  Michigan. 

Robert  H.  Ryan,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  I.  Snyder,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Robert  M.  Solow,  of  Massachusetts. 

Philip  Sporn.  of  New  York. 

Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 
Diplomatic    and    Foreign    Service 

The  following-named  persons,  who  were 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  offices  indicated: 

Ben  H.  Brown.  Jr.,  of  South  Carolina,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  one,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Liberia. 

William  A.  Crawford,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  one, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Rumania. 

The  following-named  persons,  who  were 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  offices  indicated : 

Ralph  A.  Dungan,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
ChUe. 

William  H.  Sullivan,  of  Rhode  Island,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  one,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Laos. 


The  following-named  persons,  who  were 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  offices  indicated: 

Now  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  two 
and  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic  service,  to 
be  also  consuls  general  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Antonio  Certoslmo,  of  Arizona. 

Philip  H.  Chadbourn,  Jr.,  of  California. 

William  B.  Connett.  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Livingston  D.  Watrous,  of  Massachusetts. 

Now  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  three 
and  secretaries  In  the  diplomatic  service,  to 
be  also  consuls  general  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Frank  C.  Carlucci,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  Gilbert,  of  Florida. 

John  L.  Hagan.  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  three,  consuls,  and  secretaries  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

John  P.  Condon,  of  Oklahoma. 

Herbert  G.  Ihrig.  Jr.,  of  Washington. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers of  class  7,  vice  consuls  of  career,  and 
secretaries  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Lee  S.  Bigelow,  of  Texas. 

Henry  Clay  Black  II.  of  Illinois. 

Edmund  T.  DeJarnette.  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Denis  Lamb,  of  New  York. 

George  H.  Lane,  of  Illinois. 

Michael  J.  Mercurio,  of  OKlo. 

Ned  E.  Morris,  of  Tennessee. 

Geoffrey  Ogden.  of  California. 

Alan  D.  Romberg,  of  New  York. 

Charles  B.  Salmon.  Jr..  of  New  York. 

David  S.  Wilson,  of  California. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  service  officers 
of  class  8,  vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secre- 
taries In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Edward  James  Alexander,  of  Colorado. 

George  T.  Basil,  of  New  York. 

David  E.  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Patricia  L.  Guyer,  of  California. 

Richard  J.  Harrington,  of  California. 

John  J.  Hurley,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 

Frank  P.  Kelly,  of  New  Jersey. 

John  H.  Kelly,  of  Virginia. 

Thomas  J.  O'Flaherty,  of  New  York. 

Roger  E.  Sack,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Eleanor  Wallace  Savage,  of  California. 

Robert  D.  Simon,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Thurston,  of  Indiana. 

William  D.  Wade,  of  Massachusetts. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be 
consuls  of  the  United  States  of  America : 

Fentress  Gardner,  of  Virginia. 

Anthony  J.  Gentile,  of  Ohio. 

Daniel  M.  Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts. 

S.  Richard  Rand,  of  Florida. 

Edward  L.  Robinson,  of  Illinois. 

Robert  A.  Rockweiler,  of  Wisconsin. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be  vice 
consuls  of  the  United  States  of  America : 
Jerry  J.  Allinson,  of  New  York. 
Walter  C.  d'Andrade,  of  Massachusetts. 
Vernon  J.  Goertz,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 
Michael  A.  Kristula,  of  California. 
Edward  H.  Schullck,  of  New  Jersey. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be  sec- 
retaries in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America : 

William  H.  Brubeck,  of  Virginia  . 

Philip  Cherry,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Edwin  P.  Earnest,  of  Maryland. 

John  C.  Erskine,  of  Maryland. 

Fred  C.  Fischer,  of  Virginia. 

John  F.  Gilhooly,  of  Connecticut. 

John  G.  Gloster,  of  Maryland. 

John  Hellman,  of  Pennsylvania. 

William  C.  Ide,  of  Virginia. 

Kenneth  L.  Mayall,  of  Washington. 

Adger  E.  Player,  of  Colorado. 

Charles  L.  Stermer,  of  Illinois. 

Donald  H.  Winters,  of  Ohio. 


Foreign  Service  staff  officers  to  be  con- 
suls of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Miss   Mary   Willis   McKenzie,   of  Virginia. 

Miss  Eleanor  R.  Paulson,  of  Washington. 

Victor  D.  Russlllo,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Miss  Ruth  E.  Wagner,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Defense  Department 

Paul  R.  Ignatius,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  which 
office  he  was  appointed  during  the  last  re- 
cess of  the  Senate. 

Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay,  26A  (major  gen- 
eral Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force,  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade 
of  general,  effective  February  1,  1965,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

Gen.  John  P.  McConnell,  611A  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force,  for 
appointment  as  Chief  of  Staff.  U.S.  Air  Force, 
for  a  period  of  2  years  beginning  February 
1,  1965,  under  the  provisions  of  section  8034, 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code. 

In  the  Am  Force 
The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  appro- 
priate provisions  of  chapter  835,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended.  All  offi- 
cers are  subject  to  physical  examination  re- 
quired by  law. 

Line  of  the  Air  Force 
Captain  to  major 

Aaron,  Doyce  L.,  43736A. 
Aaronson,  Allan  E.,  53023A. 
Abel,  Charles  R.,  50692A. 
Abernathy,  Robert  L.,  44035A. 
Abraham,  James  G..  49469A. 
Ackfeld,  Virgil  F.,  44487A. 
Adams,  Glenn  D.,  44458A. 
Adams,  Robert  E.,  49347A. 
Adams,  Vincent  O.,  Jr.,  26720A. 
Addor,  Henry  S.,  44207A. 
Adelson,  Stanley  M.,  49500A. 
Agosta,  Howard  A.,  43926A. 
Agosta,  Joseph  J.,  50716A. 
Alles,  Richard  H.,  44400A. 
Alnslle,  Wilbur  R.,  44070A. 
Akins,  George  D.,  Jr.,  27787A. 
Albrecht,  Walter  H.,  20463A. 
Aldrln.  Edwin  E.,  Jr.,  22091A. 
Alexander.  SIgmund.  51140A. 
Alexander,  William  T..  24477 A. 
Alfano,  Mario  A.,  50506A. 
Allard,  Joseph  A..  25894A. 
Allen,  Gordon  J.,  25598A. 
Allen,  John  E.,  22092A. 
Allen,  Marion  S . ,  4437 1  A. 
Allen,  William  E.,  28373A. 
Allison,  Clifford,  Jr.,  50551A. 
Allison,  Jack  G.,  24565A. 
Allison,  John  M.,  43810A. 
Allison,  John  V.,  28301A. 
Allison,  William  B..  44502A. 
AUred,  John  P.,  24583A. 
Allred,  Laurence  L.,  50546 A. 
Alongl,  Frederick  F.,  53075 A. 
Amado.  Frank  B.,  Jr.,  50561A. 
Ames.  Henry  P..  Jr..  24249A. 
Andersen,  Robert  N.,  53054A. 
Andersen,  Roger  E.,  43856A. 
Anderson,  Charles  D..  22445A. 
Anderson,  Edwin  P.,  Jr..  43878A. 
Anderson,  Jesse  J.,  25564A. 
Anderson,  Loren  A..  22094A. 
Anderson,  Paul  R..  53001A. 
Anderson,  Robert  L.,  25921A. 
Andres,  Donald  L.,  44227A. 
Andrews,  William,  49534A. 
Andrlchak.  John  J.,  28299A. 
Anthony,  Thomas  P.,  51233A. 
Appleby.  Phillip  E.,  24842A. 
Apter.  Ethel  E.,  44471W. 
Archuleta,  Harry  M.,  25577A. 
Areen,  Prank  M.,  28417A. 
Arey,  David.  44314A. 
Armbruster,  Owen  R.,  43769A. 
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Armstrong,  Dwlght  P..  43883A. 
Arrowood.  William  J.,  44150A. 
Artz,  Robert  B..  22918A. 
Ash.  John  R.,  52977A. 
Askew.  Arthur  N..  44228A. 
Astrella.  Ralph  J..  24609A. 
Atkins.  James  G.,  52950A. 
Atklsson,  Robert  M.,  44274A. 
Atwood.  Robert  L..  77558A. 
Aubry,  George.  Jr..  49470A. 
Augsburger,  Willi  E..  26919A. 
Augustine.  Charles  A..  43819A. 
Austin.  John  W..  44453A. 
Avinger.  Isaac  E..  64849A. 
Avlakeotes.  Atha.  52960A. 
Ayala.  John  S.,  52979A. 
Babbitt.  Louie  A..  52955A. 
Babcock,  Earl  L..  22536A. 
Bacon.  Walter  J..  II.  22096A. 
Baer.  Allan  R..  49447A. 
Bagby.  Joseph  L.,  43790 A. 
Bailey,  Burt  S..  23048A. 
Baird,  Weldon  R.,  22098A. 
Baird.  Willet  J.,  Jr.,  22099A. 
Baker.  Albert  R.,  25906A. 
Baker.  Coleman  L..  44085A. 
Baker.  Henry  P..  44426A. 
Baker.  John  W..  22930A. 
Baker.  Joseph  H.,  Jr.,  64818A. 
Baker,  Kenneth  G.,  25933A. 
Baker.  Robert  L..  43917A. 
Baldwin.  Robert  C.  28408A. 
Ballard.  John  G.,  Jr..  22101A. 
Baltz,  Dickey  L..  22100A. 
Baltzell.  Leonard  E..  25582A. 
Banfield,  Thomas  V..  43005A. 
Banks.  William  O..  22102A. 
Baptiste.  Joseph  C.  49425A. 
Barber.  Bruce  H..  44007A. 
Bardnell.  Edward  E..  44447A. 
Barker.  Kendall  S..  44322A. 
Barker.  Stewart  G..  52841A. 
Barnes.  Daniel  S..  22103A. 
Barnes.  Jack  L,  23125A. 
Barnes.  John  P..  43697A. 
Barnes.  Oswald  E..  44049A. 
Barnes.  Rodman  W..  50454A. 
Barnes,  Warren  S.,  21773A. 
Barnes,  William  C,  27009A. 
Barr.  Robert  H.,  44333A. 
Barrett,  Joseph  M.,  42808A. 
Barrett.  Ralph  W.,  44517A. 
Barrett.  William  R..  50768A. 
Barry.  William  D..  43784A. 
Bartholoma,  John  H..  44302A. 
Bartolich.  Eugene.  231 11  A. 
Barwin.  Richard  O..  23126A. 
Bass.  Thomas  C.  50529A. 
Baulch,  Henry  L.,  22106A. 
Baumgardner,  Budd  E..  44270A. 
Bayly.  Arthur  M..  44104A. 
Bazley.  Robert  W..  27018A. 
Beard.slee.  Thomas  J..  50754A. 
Beasley.  Ewell  M..  49382A. 
Beatie.  Billingsley.  27003A. 
Beatty.  Bernard  L..  44078A. 
Bebout.  Charles  W..  53005A. 
Beckwith.  Blcknel  K..  51168A. 
Beebe.  Wallace  E..  44174A. 
Beery.  Rhoderick  J..  44355A. 
Beitsch,  Donald  E.,  43928A. 
Belew,  Ruby  C.  43989W. 
Bellnski.  Edward  J..  21721A. 
Bender.  Jack  N.,  49433A. 
Bendorf,  Harry  H.,  43975A. 
Benefield,  Bruce  S.,  43733A. 
Benham.  Joseph  S..  53003A. 
Benjovsky.  Victor  C.  22109A. 
Benn.  Bohden.  49434A. 
Bennett.  Donald  W..  26412A. 
Bennett,  Prank  E.,  22435A. 
Bennett,  John  H.,  23139A. 
Bennett.  William  B..  44141A. 
Bennington.  J.  T..  26547A. 
Bennlnk.  William  H.,  50761A. 
Benson,  John  J.,  49489A. 
Bento.  William  L.,  51217A. 
Bepko.  Stephen  J..  44015A. 
Beranek.  Orville  J..  44101A. 
Berdoy.  Ronald  A..  44497A. 
Berg,  Wallace  S.,  50507A. 


Berga.  John  O..  22110A. 
Bergeron.  Paul  E.,  28412A. 
Berber,  Joseph  J.,  42837A. 
Berndt.  Harley  E.,  64837A. 
Bernlch.  Kirby  A..  43939A. 
Berrle.  William  M.,  49417A. 
Berry.  Eugene,  44518A. 
Berry,  Schuyle  P.,  Jr.,  22893A. 
Bialas,  Howard  S.,  28256A 
Bielefeldt,  Vilas  L..  51148A. 
Bienert,  Albert  R.,  52934A. 
Bierman.  Casper  S..  49457A. 
Blggers.  Edgar  W..  Jr..  51232A. 
Biggs,  Walter  J.,  Jr.,  43879A. 
Blllingslea.  Clem  D..  22113A. 
Blnderim,  Robert  C,  43742A. 
Binkln,  Martin.  53058A. 
Birch.  Paul  R.,  221 14A. 
Bird.  John  P..  44411  A. 
Bischofs.  Hans.  51237A. 
Bishop.  Arthur  P.,  25914A. 
Bishop,  Norman  C,  51134A. 
Bissette,  John  H..  42401A. 
Blttinger,  Dale  A.,  26725A. 
BJorklund,  Robert  H..  42305A. 
Black.  Harold  H..  20504A. 
Blackbird.  David  P..  27779A. 
Blackburn,  Robert  M.,  52935A. 
Blackmon,  Leon  A..  26920A. 
Blalsdell.  Morton  C,  26946A. 
Blakemore,  Malcolm,  51229A. 
Blan,  Kennith  W..  28391A. 
Blanchard.  Robert  G.,  22925A. 
Blanchard.  Robert  L..  44399A. 
Blankenship,  Bill  P.,  50508A. 
Blankinshlp.  Albert  B.,  50721A. 
Blincow.  Dean  R..  49357A. 
Blinkinsop,  Paul  H.,  44154A. 
Block.  Gerald  A..  44093A. 
Block.  Robert  L.,  27751A. 
Blodgett,  Donald  D.,  49520A. 
Bloom.  William  M.,  49383A. 
Bloomfleld.  George  A..  Jr.,  25896A. 
Blume,  George  D.,  26557A. 
Boatrlght,  William  J..  51151  A. 
Bobbltt,  William  M.,  44428W. 
Bogle.  Chester  V.,  Jr.,  26545A. 
Bohe,  Edward  E.,  43699A. 
Bohlnc,  Samuel  H.,  43833A. 
Bolado,  Victor  H.,  50711A. 
Boldl,  George,  44209A. 
Boles,  Thomas  W.,  50755A. 
Bollinger,  Russell  W.,  41750A. 
Bollman.  William  J.,  52949A. 
Bonczek.  Roman  J..  Jr.,  43817A. 
Bond,  Jack  D.,  26583A. 
Bonnell.  John  H.,  27783A. 
Bonner,  William  P..  52958A. 
Bonsac,  Prancis  L.,  Jr.,  44215A. 
Bonsac,  John  W..  43834A. 
Bookout,  Bertram  E.,  Jr.,  44417A. 
Booth,  Harry  J.,  66001A. 
Bores.  James  J..  64628A. 
Borgeson.  Marvin  A..  50683A. 
Borkowski.  Edmond  J..  50577A. 
Borowski,  Eugene  C,  50623A. 
Boswell.  Samuel  E.,  53039A. 
Bosworth.  Alvln  L.,  43901A. 
Bott,  James  P.,  23603A. 
Bounds,  Robert  S.,  50585A. 
Bowden.  Jackson  H..  22115A. 
Bowe.  Thomas  M..  64761A. 
Bowen,  CUlTord  R.,  50655A. 
Bowen.  Donald  J..  26986A. 
Bowlin.  Robert  A..  44124A. 
Bowman.  Howard  L..  506 12 A. 
Bowman,  Lloyd  D.,  Jr.,  44519A. 
Box,  George  B.,  28255A. 
Boyd,  John  R..  43985A. 
Boyd,  Robert  P.,  43666A. 
Boyer,  Wallace  R..  26960A. 
Boyle,  James  M.,  24861A. 
Brackett,  Wentworth,  49378A. 
Bradford,  John  A.,  49458A. 
Bradley,  Andrew  J.,  44155A. 
Brady,  John  D.,  49550A. 
Braly,  Harold  C,  27738A. 
Brame,  Horace  L.,  22116A. 
Branch,  Robert  L.,  64699A. 
Brandom,  Thomas  M.,  Jr.,  24482A. 
Brandt.  John  S.,  44498 A. 


Brandy,  Donald  H.,  53057A. 

Brantley,  Arnim  L.,  22117A. 

Breazeale,  Paul  C,  51178A. 

Breden,  Ralph  E.,  44152A. 

Breeding,  Kenneth  W.,  50757A. 

Brelthaupt,  Charles  E..  44401A. 

Brennan,  Eugene  A.,  43815A. 

Brennan,  James  C.  Jr..  51250A. 

Brennen,  Harold  J.,  44425A. 

Bretzke,  Lou  E..  22120A. 

Brewer,  Andrew  C,  49379A. 

Brewer,  Donald  A..  22121A. 

Bridges,  Garland  D.,  Jr.,  51220A. 

Bridgford,  Lloyd  R..  64767A. 

Brlggs,  James  E.,  27027A. 

Brlggs,  Morris  P.,  44001  A. 

Briley,  James  R.,  24239A. 

Brinson,  James  K.,  64772A. 

Brockmeyer,  William  D.,  26990A. 

Brode.  Ross  B.  42971  A. 

Brooks,  Barnet  E.,  Jr.,  49471A. 

Broome,  Lees,  43778A. 

Broussard.  James  H..  21826A. 

Brown,  Allan  L..  21905A. 

Brown.  Chester  L..  44476A. 

Brown,  Donald  D.,  25590A. 

Brown,  J.'ick  N.,  50490 A. 

Brown.  James  L.,  27554A. 

Brown,  James  R..  22 124 A. 

Brown,  James  S.,  52938A. 

Brown,  Jasper  C,  44481A. 

Brown,  John  D.,  50722A. 

Brown,  Julius  W.,  Jr.,  25585A. 
Brown,  Larry  P.,  24859A. 
Brown,  Norma  E.,  26589W. 
Brown,  Ogden,  Jr..  26562A. 
Brown.  Robert  E..  44275A. 
Brown,  William  E.,  Jr..  51159A. 
Brown,  William  E.,  Jr.,  23193A. 
Brown.  William  R.,  20890A. 
Brown.  William  S.,  Jr.,  51207A. 
Brownfleld,  Harold  H..  44077A. 
Browning,  Howard  J.,  22473A. 
Browning,  John  W.,  44455A. 
Brumbeloe,  James  T..  26961A. 
Bruton,  Albert  T..  49545A. 
Bryan.  William  A.,  Jr.,  44381A. 
Bryant,  Edward  H.,  Jr.,  43914A. 
Bryant,  William  P..  44520A. 
Brynlarski,  Al  P..  Jr..  43935A. 
Bucher,  Tilman  K.,  43937A. 
Buckio.  Prank  L..  Jr.,  49319A. 
Budd,  Roger,  Jr..  43634A. 
Budner,  John  R.,  44503A. 
Buehler,  James  W.,  49369A. 
Buettgenbach,  Max  A.,  50597A. 
Bufflngton,  Le  C,  Jr.,  22126A. 
Buhler,  Theodore  W.,  50709A. 
Bull.  Herbert  R.,  43912A. 
Bunker.  Herbert,  Jr.,  26858A. 
Burch,  Donald  J..  50720A. 
Burch,  John  R..  44278A. 
Burgess,  George  M.,  22417A. 
Burgy,  William  P..  52783A. 
Burkardt.  Edward  A.,  24097A. 
Burke,  Robert  P.,  51175A. 
Burkett,  Howard  R..  43691A. 
Burkhart.  Robert  E.,  23020A. 
Burkley,  Edward  L.,  43318A. 
Burks,  Tillman  C,  Jr..  64722A. 
Burnett.  James  R.,  43933A. 
Burns.  John  W.,  64779A. 
Burns,  Robert  L..  50659A. 
Burnsed,  Edward  A..  49389A. 
Burrell,  Prancis  A..  44398A. 
Burri,  Raymond  A..  50440A. 
Burtt,  Stuart  E.,  26719A. 
Burwell.  William  D.,  44536A. 
Buschman.  Glen  W..  49415A. 
Bush,  David  A.,  44136A. 
Bush,  Harry  L.,  50605A. 
Bush,  James  O.,  49517A. 
Bush,  William  H.,  26575A. 
Bushey,  Warren  E..  43981A. 
Buss,  Robert  H.,  43868A. 
Bussell,  Henry  C,  50730A. 
Butler,  Paul  A.,  26405A. 
Butts,  Duncan  R.,  28406A. 
Butz,  William  J.,  44306A. 
Byer.  Harry  J.,  44382A. 
Bynum,  Paul  H.,  26973A. 
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Byrne  John  J.,  51248A. 
Cabanlss,  Robert  J..  43866A. 
Cadwell,  Harry  B..  28365A. 
Cady,  Robert  P..  22883A. 
Cagle,  James  D.,44139A. 
Cahoon.  Jack,  Jr..  27753A. 
Caldwell.  Alonza  L..  28383A. 
Callahan.  Drury,  44482A. 
Callander.  Bertha  K.,  50514W. 
Callen,  Lonnie  E..  53047A. 
Cameron.  Raymond  C,  44315A. 
Cameron,  Robert  L.,  44116A. 
Cameron.  Thomas  B..  Jr.,  44239A. 
Campbell,  Charles  R..  23039A. 
Campbell,  Don  L.,  28418A. 
Campbell,  Robert  T.,  44543A. 
Campbell,  Will  C,  Jr..  44540A. 
Campbell,  William  H..  49337A. 
Cannon,  Lawrence  P.,  53036A. 
Canon,  Gustave  A..  50541A. 
Cantrell.  George  K..  43783A. 
Cantrell,  John  B..  51161  A. 
Capers.  William  T..  Ill,  22866A. 
Caple,  John  W.,44117A. 
Capstraw,  Robert  J.,  50599 A. 
Caraher,  Richard  R.,  50670A. 
Carcich.  Marvin  J..  28409A. 
Cardwell,  Max  D.,  49435A. 
Cardwell.  Thoma  J.  M..  50724A. 
Carell,  William  A..  50446A. 
Carey,  John  B.,  44243A. 
Carlson,  Howard  P.,  50465A. 
Carman,  Kenneth  R.,  51176A. 
Carnahan,  Kenneth  R..  44201A. 
Carnathan.  Herbert  G..  61238A. 
Carr,  William  E.,  22470A. 
Carter,  Robert  D.,  22525A. 
Carus.  Glenn  A.,  44483A. 
Caruso.  Charles  P.,  21822A. 
Casaus,  Jesse,  44433A. 
Casey,  James  M.,  44003A. 
Cass,  Robert  L.,  44393A. 
Casslnotti,  Jo  M.,  Jr.,  44521A. 
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Plunk,  William  G.,  64865A. 

Polasek,  Bill  E.,  Jr.,  50769A. 

Pollack,  Raymond,  64764A. 
Poor,  Arthur  R.,  20894A. 
Porrltt,  Orval  R.,  43888A. 
Porter,  Charles  F.,  50519A. 
Porter,  Elliott  W..  26944A. 
Porter,  Eugene  R..  26937A. 
Porter.  Scott  S..  44051A. 
Porter,  Thurman,  Jr.,  43813A. 
Post,  Foster  A.,  25597A. 
Potochnlk,  Roy,  50586A. 
Potter,  Thomas  D.,  27763A. 
Potter,  William  D.,  43689A. 
Powell,  James  V.,  23134A. 
Powell,  John  C,  22305A. 
Powell,  John  R.,  44105A. 
Powers,  Paul  R.,  49368A. 
Powers,  William  E.,  23023A. 
Pratt,  Carl  E.,  Jr.,  26585A. 
Price,  Clifford  D.,-43680A. 
Price,  Emmerson  D.,  49484A. 
Price,  Jack  L.,  22307A. 
Price.  Thomas  D..  51180A. 
Price,  William  D.,  49464A. 
Price,  WUllam  S..  Jr.,  43997A. 
Prince,  Alan  M.,  52936A. 
Prince,  Darrell  P.,  64834A. 
Prltchard,  Eve  E.,  Jr.,  26407A. 
Prltchard,  Robert  B.,  49553A. 
Proctor,  Robert  E.,  51147A. 
Provance,  William  J.,  27768A. 
Purdy,  Channlng  L..  26401A. 
Purdy,  Ira  J.,  51256A. 
Putt,  Mitchell  A.,  27012A. 
Quandt,  Theodore  W.,  50617A. 
Quann,  John  L..  26926A. 
Quigley.  Thomas  K.,  43832A. 
Qulnn.  Joseph  S.,  64281A. 
Qulnn.  William  M..  22311A. 
Qulnn,  WUllam  P..  53024A. 
Raeburn.  Alexander  N.,  43100A. 
Raful,  Robert,  43782A. 
Ralney,  Harold  W.,  44191A. 
Ralston,  Billy  L.,  43740A. 
Ramey,  Jack  L.,  22313A. 
Ramos.  Rafael  E..  53004A. 
Randall,  Robert  P.,  28380A. 
Randolph.  James  G.,  44528A. 
Ratcliffe.  James  C.  43710A. 
Rau.  Edward  J..  49437A. 
Raunlkar.  Eugene.  21816A. 
Raymond.  Richard  L.,  52998A. 
Reagan,  Robert  L..  25932A. 
Reagan,  Thomas  J..  28396A. 
Reddoch,  John  H..  25912A. 
Reddy.  Robert  J..  64855A. 
Reed.  Irving  B..  22316A. 
Reeder,  Damon  B..  44263A. 
Reedy,  Jack  C,  44123A. 


Rees,  Ervln  F.,  50632A. 
Reeve,  Gerald  S.,  22317A. 
Reeves,  Donald  E.,  64719A. 
Reeves,  James  D.,  27775A. 
Rehberg,  Dwlght  F.,  26566A. 
Rehwaldt,  Robert  J.,  22318A. 
Reld,  George  R.,  44490A. 
Reld,  Jack  W.,  28376A. 
Reld,  Robert  L.,  26568A. 
Reilly,  Lavern  G.,  26398A. 
Rels,  Andrew  J.,  Jr.,  49502A. 
Reltan,  Harold  T.,  44291A. 
Remaklus,  Donald  R.,  52928A. 
Reneau,  Leland  D.,  49465A. 
Renelt,  Walter  A.,  50618A. 
Renken,  Randall  R.,  44512A. 

Renner,  Sylves  G.,  Jr.,  50520A. 
Renner,  Sylvester  G.,  Jr.,  50520A, 

Renz,  Robert  E.,  24514A. 

Reschke,  William  G.,  Jr.,  28375A. 

Reynold,  Robert  P.,  49359A. 

Reynolds,  Herbert  H.,  25595A. 

Reynolds,  Plea  G.,  Jr.,  44397A. 

Reynolds,  Robert  A.,  64848A. 

Rhemann,  John  F.,  50719A. 

Rice,  Russell  H.,  50714A. 

Richards.  John  W.,  50665A. 

Richardson,  Edgar  L.,  43698A. 

Richardson,  Floyd  W.,  49546A. 

Richardson,  Kenneth  M.,  50619A. 

Richardson,  Russe  G.,  64825A. 

Richardson,  Wl  L.,  Jr.,  22321A. 

Rlchman,  Samuel  R.,  55091A. 

Rick,  George  H..  44385A. 

Rickey,  Roger  M.,  50544A. 

Rider,  John,  49466A. 

Riepllng  Robert  O..  44491  A. 

Rilling,  Robert  G.,  25895A. 

Rlnearson,  Richard  E.,  44142A. 

Rlnes,  David  D.,  51188A. 

Rlpp,  Mason  L.,  24151A. 

Rlsdon,  Willis  P.,  44462A. 

Ritchie,  John,  22323A. 

Rivers,  John  S.,  49467A. 

Rivers,  William  J.,  Jr..  26579A. 

Rlzzo,  Harry  F.,  27004A. 

Roach,  James  M.,  49487A. 

Roan,  Norman  C,  Jr.,  43&05A. 

Robar,  Leland  J.,  49438A. 

Robb,  Donald  S.,  50563A. 

Roberts,  Robert  M.,  22326A. 

Robertson,  George  B.,  Jr.,  44375A. 

Robertson,  Robert  E.,  43860A. 

Robertson,  William  E.,  50652A. 

Roblnette,  Roy  C.  Jr.,  44442A. 

Robinson,  Charles  G.,  26539A. 

Robinson,  John  S.,  52989A.  ** 

Robinson,  Leonard  G.,  44106A. 

Robinson,  Richard  E.,  49524A. 

Robinson,  Samuel  M.,  22898A. 

Robinson,  Walter  A.,  50663A. 

Roblson,  Donald.  44500A. 

Roblson,  Richard  R.,  50752A. 

Rode,  David,  49488A. 
Rodriguez,  Francis  W.,  53042A. 
Rogers,  Billy  F.,  23613A. 
Rogers,  John  A.,  44221A. 
Rogers,  John  R.,  26989A. 
Rogers.  Lynn,  443 19A. 
Rogers,  William  A..  50536A. 
Rogge,  Gene  F.,  26968A. 
Rohlfs,  Max  E.,  43972A. 
Rohllnger,  Donald  J.,  43671A. 
Roloff.  Donald  H.,  22329A. 
Romlne,  Lester  M.,  44376A. 
Roper,  Clarence  R.,  50442A. 
Rosalia,  Joseph  A.,  43880A. 
Rose,  Ernest  G.,  22331A. 
Rose,  James  E.,  Jr.,  25917A. 
Rosker,  Benjamin  H.,  28175A. 
Ross.  Glenn  D.,  49411  A. 
Ross.  Irving  F..  49495A. 
Ross,  Leroy  E.,  Jr.,  43875A. 
Rosser,  William  E.,  II,  52956A. 
Rossler,  Arthur  A..  49424A. 
Rothwell,  Lyman  W.,  51231A. 
Routhler,  Paul  J.,  44204A. 
Rowell,  Claude  R,,  28419A. 
Rowland,  Donald  M.,  50705A. 
Rowley,  Armand  G.,  51135A. 
Roy,  Robert  W.,  22332A. 
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Iiozar,  James  P.,  505Q5A. 
Rozner,  Maurice.  25853A. 
Rozsa.  Allen  C,  24606 A. 
Rudd,  Walter  L.,  69712A. 
Rule.  John  H..21827A. 
Rumph.  Herbert  L..  43843A. 
Runyan.  Albert  E.,  49475A. 
Ruppert.  Warren  G..  43913A. 
Rush,  Charles  M..  49535A. 
Rushing,  Henry  C,  44119A. 
Russell.  Daniel  W..  50676A., 
Russell,  Francis  M..  44167A. 
Russell.  Harry  C.  Sr..  42677A. 
Russell.  John  P.,  43968A. 
Riussell.  Tliurman  C.  64821A. 
Rutherford.  Leslie  G.,  51195A. 
Rutter,  Robert  S..  64871A. 
Ruvolo.  Sam  J..  64783A. 
Ryan.B.  W.,22508A. 
Rvan,  Wallace  C,  43848A. 
Ryan,  William  A.,  43808A. 
Ryan,  William  J.,  22333A. 
Rynning,  James  L.,  49445A. 
Saffell,  Robert  C,  44249A. 
Safford,  Robert  R..  52888A. 
Sakanich.  Donald.  52996A. 
Salem,  George  L..  44047A. 
Salcml.Paul  J..51210A. 
Salvl,  Albert  M.,  64824A. 
Samotls.  John  A..  22335A. 
Sampson.  James  B.,  25899A. 
Sandberg.  Theodore  H.,  Jr.,  44025A. 
Sandel,  Robert  A.,  53043A. 
Sanders.  Claude  R..  52981A. 
Sanders,  Ellsha  P.,  26977A. 
Sanders.  James  B..  50717A. 
Sandinl,  Edward  J.,  64573A. 
Sandlin,  David  W.,  42850A. 
Sands,  Carl  A.,  43795A. 
Saunders,  Menno  R.,  50690A. 
Savage,  Bernard  M.,  44022A. 
Savage,  George  R.,  50609 A. 
Savage,  Joseph  E.,  44292A. 
Savidge.  David,  43861  A. 
Savoy,  Harry  J.,  5O480A. 
Savoye,  Richard  O.,  26984A. 
Sawyer,  Mary  A.,  25596W. 
Schafer,  Gerald  G.,  44044A. 
Scharff,  James  H.,  22910A. 
Schatzman,  George  W.,  Jr.,  50521A. 
Scheerer,  Ernest  A.,  50562A. 
Schenaker,  Jack  H.,  64797A. 
Schiffer.  John  T..  23092A. 
Schiltz.  Juanita  D.,  27019W. 
Schimberg.  Richard  J.,  25600A. 
Schimsk.  Herbert  F.,  43996A. 
Schlndler,  Charles  A.,  50552A. 
Schlatter,  David  M.,  Jr.,  22337A. 
Schlatter,  James  D.,  53051A. 
Schlotterback,  Da  L.,  64799A. 
Schmid.  Ernest  A.,  44095A. 
Schmidt,  Glenn  E.,  44452A. 
Schmitt,  Russell  E.,  44334A. 
Schmuck,  Frank  J.,  43984A. 
Schock,  Grover  J.  D.,  43839A. 
Schooley,  Jean  M.,  43708A. 
Schra,  Carl  J.,  52982A. 
Schultz,  Jean  L.,  43712W. 
Schultz,  Paul  G.,  23091A. 
Schultz,  Robert  G.,  44293A. 
Schulz,  Donald  A.,  64808A. 
Schumacher,  Elmer  J.,  52966A. 
Schutawie,  Ted  J.,  64823A. 
Schwab,  Paul  F.,  52957A. 
Schwanke,  Otto  P.,  Jr.,  50657A. 
Schweisfurth,  Walter,  64743A. 
Schwob,  Clair  A..  49390A. 
Scott,  Alden  A.,  22939A. 
Scott,  Bobby  L.,  52978A. 
Scott.  Ralph,  43664A. 
Scott,  Ralph  D.,  44038A. 
Scott,  Richard  E.,  43755A. 
Scovell,  Rolf  S.,  21756A. 
Scruggs,  Seth  W.,  22339A. 
Seal,  William  R.,  49442A. 
Seaman,  Ernest  G..  44151  A. 
Seawards,  Earlan  L.,  64748A. 
Sedivec,  Edward  G.,  Jr.,  50555A. 
Sedlak,  John  E.,  52964A. 
Seegren,  Norman  W.,  49515A. 
Seehafer,  Don,  27727A. 


Seibel,  Conrad  H.,  44168A. 
Selders,  Reed  E..  44026A. 
Seller,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  50449A. 
Self,  Jimmy  K.,  50578A. 
Self,  Robert  L.,  52980A. 
Selfrldge,  Harold  R.,  64730A. 
Sellers,  Robert  L..  50503A. 
Seltzer,  Lloyd  M.,  44339A. 
Selvaggl.  Rossi  L..  44294A. 
Senger,  Plus  F.,  44295A. 
Sentlr,  Harris,  50462A. 
Severson,  Eldon  B.,  28360A. 
Shackelford,  Coll  G.,  44296A. 
Shackelford,  Edward  E.,  64744A, 
Shaflf,  Maurice  A.,  Jr.,  27780A. 
Shaffer,  Glenn  B.,  23113A. 
Shannon,  Hugh  R.,  44529A. 
Shannon,  James  J.,  Jr.,  50534A. 
Shannon,  Robert  S.,  44068A. 
Sharp,  Richard  C,  52994A. 
Shattuck,  Eugene  J.,  Jr.,  26553A. 
Shattuck.  James  W.,  44268A. 
Shaw.  Robert  B.,  22538A.  _^ 

Sheekley,  John  R.,  26978A. 
Sheen,  Jack  W.,  64711  A. 
Sheldon,  Donald  J.,  49354A. 
Sheldon,  Roscoe  T.,  64585A. 
Shepard,  Jack  E.,  44264A. 
Shepard,  Marcella  M.,  44530W. 
Shepherd,  Philip  R.,  43823A. 
Sheridan,  Philip,  22340A. 
Sherman,  Thomas  W.,  Jr.,  22344A. 
Sherry,  Donald  T.,  43956A. 
Sherwood,  Richard  L.,  43942A. 
Shipley,  George  R.,  28331A. 
Shivers.  Edward  D.  Ill,  43923A. 
Shockley,  Charles,  43870A. 
Shockley,  Harold  J.,  49399A. 
Shoemaker,  Robert  C,  24777A. 
Shoop,  Marlon  H..  44170A. 
Short,  Robert  F.,  27756A. 
Shoults,  Hugh  W.,  22496A. 
Showen,  Donald  R.,  43816A. 
Shrider,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  50669A. 
Shultz,  Harold  D.,  22347A. 
Shuplng,  James  A.,  44074A. 
Sifers,  Samuel  I.,  Jr.,  25907A. 
SUagy,  Joseph  J.,  43849A. 
Slmanonok,  Joseph  E.,  51212A. 
Simmons,  Clyde  M.,  49490A. 
Simmons,  Jlmmle  L.,  44305A. 
Simon,  Kalman  D.,  27722A. 
Simon,  Robert  E.,  44341A. 
Simon,  Robert  V.,  43957A. 
Simons.  John  C,  49316A. 
Simpson.  George  M.,  26411A. 
Simpson,  Travis  L.,  64773A. 
Sims,  Eaton  K.,  23614A. 
Singer,  Stewart  M.,  22348A. 
Slsson.  Prank  E.,  II,  22349A. 
Slttlg,  Beverly  E.,  64861W. 
Skidmore.  John  G.,  22350A. 
Sklles,  Thomas  N.,  42982A. 
Sklllman,  Tom  M.,  22441A. 
Skousen,  Alma  W.,  44368A. 
Slaughter,  Norman  E.,  Jr.,  2590A. 
Sleep,  Otis  A.,  22442A. 
Sleplcka.  Francis  W.,  44531A. 
Slezak,  Donald  A.,  26988A. 
Sloan,  Glenn  R..  50596A. 
Smalley,  Wyman  J.,  49514A. 
Smith,  Allen,  44532A. 
Smith,  Arthur  P.,  43669 A. 
Smith,  Cecil  R.,  Jr.,  53030A. 
Smith,  Charles  O..  26413A. 
Smith,  Claris  A.,  Jr.,  50467A. 
Smith  Click  D.,  Jr.,  26949A. 
Smith,  Conrad  H.,  44272A. 
Smith,  Cooper  R.,  Jr.,  44533A. 
Smith,  Donald  M.,  44486A. 
Smith,  Eugene  A..  50559A. 
Smith,  Floyd  E.,  49428A. 
Smith,  Guy  L.,  51247A. 
Smith.  Harold  A.,  44096A. 
Smith.  James  A..  Jr.,  64863A. 
Smith,  John  A..  49476A. 
Smith.  John  S.,  64756A. 
Smith,  Louis  J.,  52930A. 
Smith,  Norman  L.,  26964A. 
Smith,  Paul  A.,  Jr.,  22351A. 
Smith,  Ray  H.,  Jr.,  49427A. 


Smith,  Raymond  C,  43 766 A. 
Smith,  Richaxd  N.,  44459A. 
Smith,  Richard  P.,  44346A. 
Smith,  Robert  C,  43979A. 
Smith,  Robert  R.,  53035A. 
Smith,  Robert  W.,  50735A. 
Smith,  Ronald  W.,  50682A. 
Smith,  Scott  G.,  27770A. 
Smith,  Vernon  W.,  49536A. 
Smith,  Von  L.,  26573A. 
Smith,  Wayne  E.,  53031A. 
Smith,  William  F.,  26581A. 
Smith,  William  L.,  44463A. 
Smith,  William  M.,  Jr.,  22352A. 
Smlthson,  Claude  J.,  Jr.,  23615A. 
SmvuTO,  William  E.,  22900A. 
Snider,  Henry  G.,  26933A. 
Soapes,  Thomas  D.,  28421A. 
Sobelman,  Phillip,  52973A. 
Soils,  Roland  X.,  42998A. 
Sommer,  William  R.,  22903A. 
Soper,  William  R.,  43725A. 
Sorenson,  Nile  A.,  50492 A. 
Sorrelle,  John  W.,  Jr.,  26549A. 
Southworth,  St  George,  Jr.,  23042A. 
Sp>arks,  David  K.,  52976 A.  ♦ 

Sparks,  James  C,  Jr.,  53048A. 
Sparks,  Lawrence  R.,  44000A. 
Spaulding,  Melbur  C,  50741A. 
Spears,  Kent  C,  Jr..  50671. 
Spells,  Edward  A.,  53002A. 
Spelts,  David  E.,  52993A. 
Speronl.  Joseph  M.,  49441A. 
Spleldenner,  Frank  E..  28424A. 
Sprague.  Carleton  K.,  22353A. 
Springer.  Leonlda  K..  20469A. 
Sproul.  John  L..  44342A. 
Squires.  John  C.  49413A. 
Staab.  John  M..  22509A. 
Stables.  Thomas  B..  49414A. 
Staggs.  Glenn  E.,  53053A. 
Stahlhut.  Dale  S.,  43751A. 
Stanley,  Jess  P.,  50522A. 
Stanley,  Lawrence  W.,  49355A. 
Stanton,  James  D.,  44271A. 
Stanton,  Richard  R.,  21833A. 
Stapher,  Elmer  F.,  51214A. 
Starbuck,  Floyd  C  Jr.,  51235A. 
Starkel,  Richard  L.,  28363A. 
Starkey,  Gerald  E.,  23049A. 
Starrett,  John  P.,  22354A. 
Stauffer,  Glenn  F.,  26995A. 
StavEist,  John  E.,  52944A. 
Stein,  James  W.,  28379A. 
Steelman,  Donald  L.,  44040A. 
Steger,  Jack  M..  50504A. 
Steger,  James  G.,  23031A. 
Steig,  Ted.  50463A. 
Stelner,  Robert  W.,  50523A. 
Stelngasser,  Joseph  N.,  27020A. 

Stembrldge.  Edward  fi.,  26546A. 

Stephens.  Dallas  K.,  22455A. 
Stephens.  John  H.,  44004A. 

Stephens,  Perry  L.,  22356A. 

Stephenson.  James  R.,  44194A. 

Stevens,  Henry  L.,  Jr.,  26985A. 

Stevens,  John  T.,  Jr.,  43869A. 

Stevens,  Richard  H.,  50488A. 

Stevens,  Walter  C,  Jr.,  22358A. 

Stevenson,  Sharman  R.,  44033A. 

Stewart.  Donald  W.,  Jr.,  50703A. 

Stewart,  Ervln  C,  44018A. 

Stewart,  Ervln  O.,  Jr.,  43825A. 

Stewart,  Gerald  W.,  24826A. 

Stlckney.  Prank  A..  26959A. 

Stiegel,  Raymond  B.,  44387A. 

Stiles,  David  L.,  50662A. 

Stiles,  Ralph  W.,  44259A. 

Stlllman,  Albert  E.,  44250A. 

StlUwagon,  Edwin  A.,  24850A. 

Stimson,  James  S.,  26913A. 

Stith.  Alan  H.,  53055A. 

St.  John,  Ernest  A.,  53021A. 

Stobaugh,  Warren  K..  50499A. 

Stockdell,  Victor  B..  26556A. 

Stockman.  David  T.,  22359A. 

Stokum,  Russell  L.,  52954A. 

Storm,  Mary  L.,  44297W. 

Story,  Warren  H.,  64845A. 

Stoss,  Fred  B.,  Jr.,  44220A. 

Stout,  Norman  N.,  53072 A. 
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stringer.  William  L.,  24837A. 
Stull.  Ned  R..  27766A. 
Stumpf ,  Charles  J.,  27013A. 
Sullivan,  William  H..  64826A. 
Sulser.  Mayo  B..  49311  A. 
Summerour.  Joseph  E.,  Jr.,  44198A. 
Summers.  Robert  L..  44055A. 
Sumner,  Darvel  L..  44072A. 
Sundberg,  Donald  L..  44388A. 
Sutch,  Victor  D..  43800A. 
Sverha.  Michael  J..  50620A. 
Swan.  Robert  B,.  Jr..  52997A. 
Swearlngen.  Paul.  51139A. 
Sweeney.  Daniel  J..  53017A. 
Sweeney.  Mack  D  .  Jr  .  50687A. 
Sweesy,  James  W,.  50478A. 
Swol.  Thomas  C  .  28237A. 
Tackett,  Edward  J.  43756A. 
Taft,  Gordon  C,  44389 A. 
Talbert.  William  H..  43966A. 
Tarrant.  Donald  H..  G4776A. 
Tarrant,  Robert  E.,  50744A. 
Tarver.  William  R..  26590A. 
Tatsch.  Clarence  C.  43771A. 
Taylor.  Clyde  T.,  50582A. 
Taylor.  Everette.  22361A 
Taylor,  Harold  L..  Jr..  64742A. 
Taylor,  Ira  T..49431A. 
Taylor.  Jack  M..  64727A. 
Taylor.  Jack  W.,  51222A. 
Taylor.  Richard  N.,  22876A. 
Taylor.  Robert  H..  44277A. 
Taylor.  Stillman  V..  44412A. 
Taylor.  Victor  D..  50762A. 
Tedder,  Therion  D..  44307A. 
Teegarden,  Clifford  J..  50451A. 
Terry,  Homer  T.,  44318A. 
Therkelsen.  Edward  R..  44121A. 
Thogersen,  Alton  J.,  25905A. 
Tholen,  Lloyd  A.  53016A. 
Thomas.  Arnold  W..  Jr..  53067A. 
Thomas.  Earle  G..  III.  44265A. 
Thomas.  Frederick  H..  49377A. 
Thomas  James  R..  64710A. 
Thomas.  Ralph  W..  22502A. 
Thomas.  Will  R..  Jr..  50470A. 
Thomas.  William  E..  Jr.,  43826A. 
Thomason,  Jackson  L..  53018A. 
Thomason,  John  P..  443 11  A. 
Thompson.  Charles  E..  64858A. 
Thompson.  Edwin  E..  26726A. 
Thompson.  Glen  E..  64846A. 
Thompson.  James  B..  53052A. 
Thompson.  Johnny  M,.  52999A. 
Thompson.  Walter  W..  23617A. 
Thompson.  Herman  O..  43772A. 
Thorne.  Anthony  S..  22363A. 
Threlkeld.  William  R..  64788A. 
Thresher.  Russell  W..  Jr..  64802A. 
Tibbetts.  Fred  M..  Jr..  53025A. 
Timm.  William  M..  24832A. 
Timmons.  Robert  A..  Jr.,  64831A. 
Tingle.  Leslie  G..  50713A. 
Tlnius.  John  O..  22519A. 
Titus.  Thomas  L.,  28355A. 
Tocci,  Vincent  R.,  52951A. 
Toedt,  Dell  C,  27773A. 
Tone.  Myron  L.,  27032A. 
Toomey.  Robert  L..  26558A. 
Towne.  Earle  P..  Jr..  44361A. 
Towner.  Melvin.  44187A. 
Tracy.  Pred  L  .  26587A. 
Trapani.  Renato  V..  64786A. 
Travis.  John  T..  53013A. 
Tribble.  George  S..  53046A. 
Trimble.  Garland  E..  49362A. 
Trimble.  Robert  P..  44377A. 
Trobaugh.  John  C.  44251A. 
Trost.  Frederick  J..  Jr..  22364A. 
Trost.  Jack  D..  43850A. 
Troublefield.  J.  E,  J..  49421A. 
Trowbridge.  Charles  E..  44054A. 
Truehart.  James  L..  24509A. 
Truesdell.  Willard  M..  22365A. 
Truitt.  William  F.  50591A. 
Tucker.  Roy  C.  Jr..  52965A. 
Tullos.  Lamar  G..  52959A. 
Tunis.  William  C,  49409A. 
Turner.  Eldon  K..  44184A. 
Turner.  William  P..  44131A. 
Twining.  Richard  G..  27714A. 
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Tynan.  George  P..  23096A. 
Tyndall,  Robert  H.,  43807A. 
Tyre.  Ronald,  648.'53A. 
Uehara,  Klyoshl  J.,  64775A. 
Uken,  Helmuth  L.,  44539A. 
Ulrlch.  Myron  D..  50610A. 
Umstead,  Stanley  M,.  Jr..  22366A. 
Uiiger,  Richard.  44195A. 
Uphouse,  Earl  W..  51240A. 
Valtekunas.  Anthony  M..  64819A. 
'  Valdez,  Bobby  G..  44479A. 
Valentino.  Rudolph  A..  44081A. 
Vandenberg  Ho  S..  Jr.,  22367A. 
Vandendries.  John  E..  6471 6A. 
Vandenheuvel.  Robert  J..  44071A. 
Vandusen,  John  N.,  2 1821  A. 
Vangilder,  William  S.,  44143A. 
Vangorder.  Francis  C.  23145A. 
Vanlew.  William  R.,  43840A. 
Vannatta,  Robert  A.,  26560A. 
Vanwagner,  Hoss.  Jr.,  43727A. 
Vaughn.  Billy  M.,  53007A. 
Vechik.  Donald,  26998A. 
Venable,  William  P.,  Jr..  22529A. 
Verner.  Edward  W.,  22368A. 
Vewrink,  William  J.,  22369A. 
Vick.  Robert  I.,  6479CA. 
Vickers,  Grover  W..  64777A. 
Vickrey.  Carol  D..  43873 A. 
Vogt.  Tom  W.,  53022A. 
Vogt.  Wayne  D..  50524A. 
Vonphul.  Stephen.  64866A. 
Vosburgh.  Leland  E..  44492A. 
Wachter.  Robert  J..  64807A. 
Waechter.  Luther  H..  51201  A. 
Waespy,  Charles  M.,  22370A. 
Waggoner,  Cecil  E.,  49523A. 
Waitt,  Lawrence  L.,  43723A. 
Wallace,  Charles  W.,  22500A. 
Wallace,  Neil  W.,  24530A. 
Wallace,  Preston  A..  27760A. 
Wallis.  Wesley  R.,  51205A. 
Walls.  James  L..  50611  A. 
Walsh.  Kenneth  L..  64713A. 
Walter.  Alonzo,  J.,  Jr..  19896A. 
Walters.  George  S..  24849A. 
Walters.  James  J..  49396A. 
Walters,  Marvin  L.,  23116A. 
Walters,  Wllme  C.  Jr.,  27017A. 
Walton,  Charles  E.,  49504A. 
Ward,  Albert  H.,  Jr.,  22457A. 
Ward.  Clifford  L..  22374A. 
Ward.  John  D..  43706 A. 
Ward.  Kermlt  D..  53064A. 
Ward.  Robert  W.,  22531  A. 
Warix.  Clay  W.,  Jr.,  43841A. 
Warner,  Eugene  R.,  22504A. 
Warner,  Max  O.,  43760A. 
Warren.  Calvin  C,  50525A. 
Warren,  Walter  H.,  52962A. 
Warren,  William  J.,  22444A. 
Warrington,  James,  50570A. 
Washington,  Edward  P.,  49420A. 
Wassll.  Michael  G.,  50678A. 
Wassom.  Chester  R..  50718A. 
Wasson.  Glenn  E..  21904A. 
Waterbury.  David  E..  24833A. 
Waters.  Charles  E..  43797A. 
Waters.  William  G..  44075A. 
Watklns.  Elmer  R..  44378A. 
Watkins,  James  L.,  49422A. 
Watson.  Charles  P..  Jr..  231  lOA. 
Watson.  Ervin  R.,  50708A. 
Watson,  Harold  B..  50621A. 
Watson.  Jerry  P..  50695A. 
Watson.  Raymond  S..  49314A. 
Watts.  Jack  K..  26522A. 
Waugh.  Charles  A..  49503A. 
Weaver.  Harvey  C,  50C30A. 
Weaver.  Russell  E..  Jr..  50556A. 
Webb.  Charles  L..  44544A. 
Webb.  Herbert  G.,  24525A. 
Webb.  James  A..  Jr..  24822A. 
Webb,  James  L..  44390A. 
Webb.  Robert  C,  44353A. 
Webb.  Sidney  A.,  64852A. 
Webster,  Everett  H.,  26979A. 
Webster.  James  V..  51196A. 
Wedding.  George  W..  43881A. 
Wedeklnd.  Donald  H..  44171A. 
Weehler.  Eldijp  R..  50501A. 


Wehe.  John  H..  44160A. 
Well.  Joseph  R.,  44475A. 
Weiss,  George  L.,  50445A. 
Weiss.  Kenneth  E.,  64857A. 
Weltzel,  Hulbert  P.,  Jr..  52941A. 
Welch.  Dudley  G..  49394A. 
Welch,  John  W.,  23146A. 
Welch.  Robert  E..  27764A. 
Wcller.  Burton  L..  22881  A. 
Wells.  Douglas  D.,  49468A. 
Wells.  George  W..  49552A. 
Wells.  Lee  C.  44472A, 
Wells.  Robert  A..  49325A. 
Wells.  Walter  W..  52945A. 
Welsch.  Jack  H..  50455A. 
Welsh.  Mark  A..  Jr..  25568A. 
Weltz.  Charles  O..  50749A. 
Wendt.  Robert  V..  51189A. 
Weniger.  Andrew  L..  44350A. 
Werner.  Paul  J..  53074 A. 
Wertz,  Andrew  W.,  44159A. 
Wesse,  Wilbert  D.,  44 '.85 A. 
West,  Glenn  H.,  50437A. 
West,  Keith  W.,  26957A. 
Wetherell.  Ernest  J.,  44438A. 
Wethlngton.  Jerry  D..  22480A. 
Whalen,  Donald  B.,  44402A. 
Whatley.  George  R..  e43C2A. 
Whatley.  Wayne  N., '!3750A.    • 
Whealen,  Daniel  M..  43846A. 
Wheeler,  George  E.,  43930A. 
Whelan.  Paul  A.,  52971  A. 
Whelan,  Richard  J..  43721A. 
Whetzel,  Robert  D.,  64770A. 
Whlcher,  William  C.  26974A. 
Whisnant,  Jackson  R.,  50539A. 
Whltaker.  J.  L.  43911  A. 
White.  B.  D..  22439A. 
White,  Benjamin  L.,  50664A. 
White.  James  E..  22379A. 
White,  Kenneth  J.,  50767A. 
White,  Roy  L.,  43730A. 
White,  Simon  S.,  Jr.,  22482A. 
Whitehead.  Robert  J..  49439A. 
Whltener.  Carr  C,  22380A. 
Whltten,  Solomon  D..  Jr..  44252A. 
Whittingham,  Dona  W.,  50589A. 
Whittlngton.  Oddl  E.,  51174A. 
Whltworth,  Lome  D.,  49391A. 
Wicker,  Eugene  C,  22871A. 
Wicks.  Marvin  A..  49477.^. 
Wlckwire,  Robert  J.,  49455A. 
Wiekhorst,  Mark  C.  43872A. 
Wilcox,  David  W.,  51150A. 
Wiles.  Howard  O..  Jr..  22381A. 
Wilklns.  George  I..  43889A. 
Wllkins.  Robert  G..  64771A. 
Wilkinson,  Paul  K.,  26938A. 
Willahan,  Leon  L..  43682A. 
Willard  Garry  A..  Jr.,  26958A. 
WUlett.  Homer  N..  49323A. 
Willey.  Kenneth  W..  44069A. 
Williams.  Carol  M..  49370W. 
Williams,  Clarence  R.,  44039A. 
Williams,  Gene  P.,  27555A. 
Williams,  Jack  B.,  Jr.,  50526A. 
Williams,  James  R.,  50497A. 
Williams,  Jessie  B.,  51190A. 
Williams.  John  T..  44757A. 
Williams,  Joseph  B..  44129A. 
Williams,  Mlttle  R.,  44534W. 
Williams,  Reuben  E.,  24835A. 
Williams,  Richard  E.,  44298A. 
Williams,  Robert,  43732A. 
Williams,  Robert  H.,  49478A. 
Williajns,  Robert  P.,  49327A. 
William,  Shepherd  C,  Jr.,  49456A. 
Williams,  Walter  A.,  24844A. 
Williamson,  Donald  S.,  24505A. 
Wllliford,  James  P.,  43702A. 
Willis.  Stephen  N.,  28351A. 
Willis,  Vincent  C,  44513A. 
Willoughby,  Michael  E.,  64815A. 
Wills,  Harley  N..  43932A. 
Wlllsie,  Donovan  L.,  44493A. 
Wilson,  Clayton  A.,  Ill,  27031A. 
Wilson.  Ernest  P.,  44238A. 
Wilson,  Robert  D.,  44480A. 
Wilson,  Thomas  C,  50482A. 
Wilson.  Troy  M.,  49367A. 
Wilson,  William  E..  Jr.,  50527A. 
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Wilson,  William  B.,  22384A. 
Wilson,  William  M..  43681A. 
Wmberg.  Harry  L.,  43862A. 
Wlndland.  Sara  J.,  64847W. 
Wmgard,  Sigurd  J.,  Jr.,  51209A. 
Wmgate,  Clark  L.,  27720A. 
Winkler,  Ralph  E.,  43261A. 
Winters.  Warren  J.,  50444A. 
Wirta,  Victor  H.,  Jr..  50660A. 
Wise,  Harvey  E.,  20778A. 
Wise,  Joseph  H..  Jr.,  50770A. 
Wissman,  William  O..  43729A. 
Witt.  Harry  M..  44145A. 
Wittry.  John  P..  44446A. 
Wolf,  Robert  K..  22921  A. 
Wolfe,  John  L.,  28411A. 
Wolfe.  Leon  K..  Jr..  50645A. 
Wolff,  Earle  R..  49388A. 
Wollver,  Robert  M.,  50644A. 
Wood,  Harry  L.,  43747A. 
Wood,  Kenneth  C,  5 1206 A. 
Wood,  Richard  D..  Sr.,  44056A. 
Wood.  Richard  J.,  24615A. 
Wood,  William  P.,  Jr.,  49405A. 
Woodall,  John  B.,  44089A. 
Woodell,  John  N.,  Jr.,  64851A. 
Woodhouse,  Edward  J..  22878A. 
Woods,  David  A.,  Jr.,  24540A. 
Woods,  Richard  M.,  43884A. 
Woods,  Robert  P..  50622A. 
Woods,  Sumner  R.,  64749A. 
Worlcy,  Luther  D.,  44356A. 
Wortli,  Francis  H.,  43974A. 
Woske,  Donald  G..  49479A. 
Wratten,  Joseph  B.,  Jr.,  26728A. 
Wright,  Howard  E..  22933A. 
Wright,  John  C,  44501A. 

Wright,  Vernon  L.,  49485A. 

Wright,  William  N..  44253 A. 

Wurschmldt,  Leo  C  44312A. 

Wurthmann,  Henry  S.,  Jr.,  23136A. 

Wylle,  Sherrel  W.,  Jr.,  43773A. 

Wymer.  James  R.,  49361A. 

Wyrlck,  Glenn  R.,  50751A. 

Yanecek,  Earl  E..  23144A. 

Yeager,  Marvin  A.,  44494A. 

Yennie,  Eugene  V.,  44410A. 

Yoast,  Charles,  50633A. 

Yockey.  Raymond,  44535A. 

Yocum,  John  W.,  44495A. 

Young.  Albert  L.,  44379A. 

Young,  George  J.,  Jr..  50530A. 

Yuhas,  Louis  D.,  50760A. 

Zaroban.  Richard  H..  24475A. 

Zedaker,  Willis  D.,  44380A. 

Zehnder.  Herbert  R.,  44189A. 

Zemple.  Charles  J..  50704A. 

Zettel.  Prank  C,  49430A. 

Ziellnskl,  Lester  W.,  44511A. 

Zimmerman,  Harry  C,  44537A. 

Zinsmelster,  P.  C,  Jr..  43971A. 

Zook,  Donald  B.,  44496A. 

Zunlc,  Nicholas  P.,  Jr.,  50700A. 

Zunker,  Gordon  K.,  43842A. 

Zurawski,  Donald  D.,  22387A. 

Zwiacher,  John  W.,  27759A. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Captain  to  major 
Allen,  S.  Thomas,  29495A. 
Anderson,  Daniel  H.,  59938A. 
Benson,  Jack  O.,  29491A. 
Benz,  James  A.,  78102A. 
Butler,  Thorne  J.,  29320A. 
Callaghan.  Patrick  E.,  76226A. 
Camp,  Thomas  P.,  Jr.,  29497A. 
Carlson,  Kenneth  P..  29632A. 
Gary,  George  R.,  Jr.,  29290A. 
Chrlstensen,  Don  L.,  29322A. 
Cleland,  William  O.,  78496A. 
Conrad,  Fred  G.,  28141A. 
Cooper,  Alan  B..  69728A. 
Culton,  Yancey  G.,  Jr.,  29874A. 
Daley,  John  G.,  29435A. 
Daly",  James  W.,  78104A. 
Dann,  Theodore  A.,  78105A. 
Dart,  Leroy  H..  Jr.,  76594A. 
Davidson,  W.  Harley,  29432A. 
Eagleton,  John  E.,  29323A. 
Ednle,  Thomas  P.,  32324A. 
Ezell,  Roy  C,  59547A. 
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Fitzgerald,  Robert  T.,  76528A. 
nanagan,  Paul,  59942A. 
Froede,  Richard  C,  29318A. 
Pry,  Harold  H.,  Jr.,  59699A. 
Punk,  John  W.,  56548A. 
Gravellne,  Duane  E.,  29875A. 
Gretz,  Herbert  F.,  Jr.,  70876A. 
Hanson,  Paull  R.,  61 143 A. 
Heine,  Earle  R.,  64207A. 
Higglns.  Lloyd  M.,  29441A, 
Hockenberry,  James  H.,  29317A 
Hoffman,  Paul  E.,  76364A. 
Howell,  William  D.,  78109A. 
Jenkins,  John  T.,  59703A. 
Lagergren,  William  R.,  76233A. 
Leary,  Prank  J..  49679A. 
Leigh,  John  E.,  29500A. 
Longenhagen,  John  B.,  29642A. 
Lovett,  Vernor  F.,  293 14A. 
Manning,  William  K.,  I.,  29325A. 
Matejka,  Robert  E.,  59702A. 
McLain,  Clarence  R.,  Jr..  76510A. 
Meng,  Gunter  R.,  29285A. 
Miller,  Monte  B.,  76575A. 
Miller,  Robert  T.,  29326A. 
Mills,  Edward  H.,  29288A. 
Mitchell,  William  J.,  29327A. 
Moore,  Patrick  J.,  29310A. 
Muller,  Herber  A.,  Jr.,  29328A. 
Neurnberger,  Louis  G.,  29459A. 
O'Brien,  David  D.,  59704A. 
Ockner,  Stephen  A..  28138A. 
Parker,  Gerald  W.,  59701A. 
Patterson,  Lewis  T..  29455A. 
Penry,  James  K.,  29501A. 
Peterson.  Carl  G.,  Jr..  28140A. 
Porles,  Walter  J.,  32582A. 
Prlebe,  Cedrlc  J.,  Jr.,  29442A. 
Richardson,  Howard  D.,  29461A. 
Rickenbach,  Ho  P.,  Jr..  29329A. 
Riley.  Claude  C,  Jr.,  76242A. 

Rollins  LawTence  T.,  29502A. 

Roman,  James  A.,  29286A. 

Rueve,  William  W.,  29641A. 

Russell,  Robert  J.,  29449A. 

Ryder,  Robert  G.,  76243A. 

Santacroce,  Thomas  A.,  59940A. 

Sclbetta.  Richard  C,  78114A. 

Scott.  John  R.,  29330A. 

Sharp,  Page,  Jr.,  61142A. 

Shoener,  John  A.,  28147A. 

Simes,  David  L.,  76244A. 

Snodgrass,  W.  T.,  29639A. 

Snoga,  Jimmy  R.,  59700A. 

Story.  William  C.  29490A. 

Straub,  John  J..  59936A. 

Sullivan.  John  B..  29452 A. 

Thomas,  Frank  W.,  Jr.,  29504A, 

Titus,  Charles  O.,  29508A. 

Turns,  James  E.,  66018A. 

Weston,  Eugene  L.,  28150A. 

Wilson,  Charles  L.,  59941A. 

Woodmansee,  Terrence  R.,  281B2A. 

WooUey,  Galen  S.,  29505A. 

Yamauchl,  Hiroshl,  29506A. 

Zick,  Herbert  R.,  59937A. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

Captain  to  major 
Baum,  Leroy  M.,  Jr..  76253A. 
Broiling,  Robert  A.,  59718A. 
Bulman,  Robert  E.,  56161A. 
Carr,  Bernard  M.,  31962A. 
Clampa,  John  B.,  Jr..  63479A. 
Colaizzi,  Prank  A..  51360A. 
Cole,  Theodore  C.  29893A. 
Curtis.  William  J..  51575A. 
DeJmek,  Homer  W.,  59955A. 
Dooley.  Benjamin  E..  32585A. 
Drake.  Robert  B.,  55217A. 
Pitch,  Melvin  G.,  70371A. 
Frady.  Ralph  H.,  Jr.,  56160A. 
Gilliam,  Robert  H.,  51356A. 
Green,  Hampton,  Jr.,  76578A. 
Gutweniger,  Charles  A.,  51359A, 
Harless,  Charles  P.,  Jr.,  32580A. 
Harrison,  Billy  M.,  31961A. 
Henry,  Richard  A.,  Jr.,  3 1963 A. 
Hope,  Harley  P.,  Jr.,  51358A. 
Hungerford,  Richard  W..  29817A. 
Jacoby,  James  K.,  51355A. 


Jans,  Jack  P.,  62820A. 
Johnson,  Robert  P.,  32363A. 
Junghans,  John  A.,  59602A. 
Klelnman,  Preston  R.,  76514A. 
Lazanas,  Theodore  P.,  76438A. 
Marshall,  Jerome  B.,  Jr.,  62922A. 
McCarthy,  Paul  H.,  59717A. 
Meffert,  Roland  M.,  69744A. 
Melster,  Frank,  Jr.,  64228A. 
Meyerhoeffer,  War  A.,  77292A. 
Morrow.  Robert  M..  29658A. 
Parish,  Gene  D..  59603A. 
Patterson,  Joe  M..  49706A. 
Pelc.  Henry  T..  55820A. 
Rank,DaleP.,56162A. 
Reiner.  Peter  R.,  56551A. 
Rogers,  Edward  W..  56387A. 
Rogers,  James  H.,  51574A. 
Sarka,  Robert  J.,  51357A. 
Schmidt,  William  H.,  59883A. 
Smith,  James  R.,  29818A. 
Takacs,  William  J..  51361A. 
Wall,  Joseph  W.,  Jr.,  32362A. 
Weiss,  Lane  E.,  75309A. 
Wilkinson,  Edward  G.,  55216A. 

VETERINARY    CORPS 

Captain  to  major 

Clarke.  Neville  P.,  54936A. 
Godden.  William  R.,  51562A. 
Jones,  William  L.,  Jr.,  56481A. 
Whitehalr,  Leo  A.,  51124A. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

Captain  to  major 

Abies,  William  A.,  Jr..  25675A. 
Allen,  George  P.,  26718A. 
Baber,  Winston  D.,  25678A. 
Bates,  Jack  H.,  49028A. 
Bauman.  Bernard  P..  55339A. 
Beale,  Charles  C  5H14A. 
Bell.  Herbert  E.,  22542A. 
Bitter,  Harold  L.,  49024A. 
Blair,  Marshal  N.,  55338A. 
Braden,  Robert  W.,  25339A. 
Brltt,  Clyde  L.,49031A. 
Busch,  Emery  B.,  Jr.,  24253A. 
Butcher,  Bruce  A..  25704A. 
Cardarelli,  Alexander  J.,  24254A. 
Chambers,  Binning  P.,  49025A. 
Cortner,  Robert  H.,  25347A. 
Dlbona,  Joseph,  23229A. 
Dledrich.  Fred  J.,  Jr.,  24246A. 
Dlehl,  Harold,  Jr.,  55337A. 
Etter,  Hal  G.,  24247A. 
Farmer,  Jack  N.,  25741A. 
Freud,  Sheldon  L.,  24245 A. 
Gabel,  Richard  J..  25345A. 
Galbraith,  John  R.,  49027A. 

Gibble,  Thomas  B.,  24252A. 
Gray,  Pat  B.,25676A. 

Green,  John  R..  49019A. 

Grimes,  Ivan  B..  49018A. 

Guerln.  Michael  D..  Jr.,  27535A. 

Hartman.  John  L.,  Jr.,  27536A. 

Hlrsch,  Jerome  A..  25350A. 

Huttenhauer,  Glen  A.,  55333A. 

Isbell,  Frank  H.,  26751A. 

Jenkins,  Thomas  H.,  Jr.,  49032A. 

Johnson,  James  E.,  55343A. 

Jones,  Bruce,  24240A. 

Keeffe.  Loren  J.,  27537A. 

Kopp.  Warren  W..  49035A. 

Lapresto,  Jasper,  Jr.,  49034A. 

Long,  Ralph  S.,  Jr.,  24248A. 

Loper.  Lester  R..  24251A. 

McAUen,  Daniel  L..  Jr.,  25679A. 

Mclntyre,  Walter  V.,  24243A. 

Moyer.  James  E.,  25683A. 

Murphy,  James  D.,  25674A. 

Nolan.  Francis  X..  51115A. 

Nugent.  Edward  S..  55335A. 

Overfelt,  Clifford  D.,  Jr.,  25340A. 

Parker,  Gene  H.,  24255A. 

Peters,  Kenneth  W.,  51112A. 

Pitts,  Donald  G.,  24250A. 

Pons,  James  T.,  49023A. 

Relschmann.  William  C.  49017A. 
Richardson,  Tom  W.,  Jr.,  24242A. 

Ross,  William  C,  Jr.,  55334A. 

Simmons,  Bennle  P.,  55341A. 
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Skafidas,  Gregory  J.,  25740A. 
Smith,  Francis  J..  29334A. 
Summers,  Donald  E.,  49033A. 
Teems.  Ray  M.,  32476A. 
Thlmm.  Frederick  F..  55340A. 
Thornell,  Emmett  A,  51 1 13A. 
Todd,  Garry  W..  Jr..  55342A. 
Trager.  Leonard  W.,  Jr..  25677A. 
Tribble.  William  D..  25341A. 
Truelove.  James  W.,  25739A. 
Watson,  Robert  A..  25680A. 
Watterson.  Lewis  A..  49021A. 
Williams,  Williams  L.,  24244A. 

NURSE   CORPS 

Captain  to  major 
Banfleld,  Teresa,  59609W. 
Bates.  Maudie  L.,  28013\V. 
Beard.  Sarah  E.,  35384W. 
Betzold.  Margery  E..  28015W. 
Burkhardt.  Ann  L..  32441W. 
Carlson.  Mary  S.,  25764W. 
Chaplin.  Genevieve,  51591W. 
Chavez,  Carmen  V..  32443W. 
Clarke,  Mary  M.,  5656UW. 
Cole,  Mary  L.,  59732W. 
CoUavo,  Laverne  M.,  24259W. 
DeJesuscruz,  Maria.  28014W. 
Farrell.  Eileen.  51373W. 
Fleming.  Edith  E.,  51372W. 
Fueller,  Jean  M..  59962W. 
Golden,  Norma  J.,  25766W. 
Grim,  Patricia  A.,  27550W. 
Grubbs,  Garnett  P.,  54952W. 
Higdon,  Wanda  J..  51375W. 
Hope.  Louis  V.,  32594W. 
Householder.  Marjorie  L.,  49721W. 
Howard,  Lillian  T.,  62924W. 
Hurley,  Betty  J.,  26660W. 
Ingram,  Helene  A.,  32592W. 
James,  Phyllis  M.,  25354W. 
Kellam,  Agnes  L.,  28012W. 
Longbottom,  Vera  M.,  59610W. 
Maguire,  Mary  P.,  32445W. 
Marshall,  Louise  A.,  26658W. 
Martinjak.  Marti  J..  54950W. 
Maslanka,  Helen  A..  32446W. 
McFall,  Eleanor  L.,  49719W. 
Momrow,  Esther  M.,  24258W. 
Myles,  Ruth  M..  4971 8W. 
Powell,  Elma  J.,  32444W. 
Rolwing,  Miriam  D.,  27546W. 
Sanderson,  Cherlotte  E.,  54953W. 
Scanlon,  Mary  M.,  49722W. 
Simpson.  Iva  L..  32442W. 
Stewart.  Bonnie  L.,  55822W. 
Stone,  Ethel,  61212W. 
Stout.  Ellen  M..  51593W. 
Thomas.  Frances  E..  32593W. 
Thornburgh,  Erlene.  64245W. 
Tyler.  Eva  C,  26661W. 
Veltch,  Janet,  26666W. 
Wallace,  Mary  E..  26663W. 
Weaver.  Phyllis  J..  29764W. 
Welborn.  Ella  E..  26664W. 
Wells.  Sarah  P..  56561W. 
Whitlock.  Ona  F..  56559W. 
Wikoff.  Lois  J..  29346W. 
Wood.  Edith.  26657W. 
Zlrkle,  Robbie  J.,  26662W. 

MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  COBP8 

Captain  to  major 
Coursey..  Junie  M.,  27553W. 
Schmld.  Mary  H.,  64279W, 
Vanscoy,  Joan  L.,  54968W. 

CHAPLAIN 

Captain  to  major 
Backman,  Lee  W.,  48652A. 
Chapman,  Billy  G.,  55176A, 
Cogglns,  Joseph  H..  48656A- 
Coillns.  John  R..  48659A. 
Connelly.  George  R..  281 58A. 
Cooper.  Calvin  C,  48653A. 
Copeland.  Isaa  M..  Jr..  48660A. 
Dler,  Blanche  J..  Jr.,  48655A. 
Ellison.  Ervln  D..  III.  32434A. 
Gardiner.  Homer  E.,  56415A. 
Hofstad,  Dean  C,  48658A. 
Klarlc.  George  M.,  48651A. 
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Krleger.  Wilfred  L.,  643 12A. 
I    Ledbetter,  Curtis  E.,  55175A. 
Lyznlcki.  Edmund  P.,  49665A. 
Margitich,  Michael,  48661A. 
Moran,  Thomas  J..  48657A. 
Powell.  Samuel  G..  50962A. 
Rlggs,  Carl  B.,  643 13A. 
Squires,  Donald  M.,  48654A. 
Wlikens,  Charles  H.,  32435A. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  appro- 
priate provisions  of  chapter  835,  title  10, 
United  St-;ites  Code,  as  amended.  All  officers' 
are  subject  to  physical  examination  required 
by  law. 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Second  lieutenant  to  first  lieutenant 

Ache,  Leroy  P.,  70975A. 

Acheson.  Densel  K.,  77312A. 

Adams,  George  B.,  Jr.,  77582A. 

Adams,  Joseph  D.,  Ill,  69613A. 

Adams,  Wendell  M.,  63720A. 

Ahl,  Arthur  W.,  72196A. 

Aiken,  Gerald  G.,  76745A. 

Albrecht.  Charles  P..  Jr..  69684A. 

Alclnl,  Gerald  L.,  76746A. 

Aldridge,  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  77313A. 

Alexander,  Robert  M.,  63721A. 

Allen,  Glenn  D.,  Jr.,  77583A. 

Allport,  Charles  W.,  63722A. 

Alston.  Harold  R..  76747A. 

Altman,  Herbert,  63723A. 

Andersen,  Jack  T.,  76748A. 

Andersen,  Niels  B.,  773 14A. 

Andersen,  William  C,  70424A. 

Anderson.  Jack  L.,  63724A. 

Anderson.  Richard  C,  76749A. 

Anderson,  Robert  F.,  63725A. 

Andres,  John  C,  69639A. 

Annis.  James  R..  63726A. 

April.  Paul  K..  78304A. 

Armstrong.  John  J..  63727A. 

Arnold.  John  D.,  76750A. 

Arnold,  William  E.,  76751A. 

Asakura,  Takazum,  Jr.,  77777A. 

Ashe.  Braxton  W..  76752A. 

Asher,  Laurence  F.,  773 15A. 

Atchison,  Richard  M..  76753A. 

Attix,  Harold  B.,  Jr.,  76754A. 

Atwood.  Daryl  G..  76755A. 

Auth.  Edward  G.,  Jr.,  77584A. 

Ayers,  Richard  G..  77316A. 

Baber,  Gary  P.,  76756A. 
Babln,  Logan  H.,  Jr..  63728A. 
Babler,  Myron  J..  70553A. 
Backman,  Vernon  E.,  63729A. 
Bailor,  Ronald  O.,  77585A. 
Bally,  Joseph  J.,  Ill,  76757A. 
BaJ.  Chester  T..  Jr..  63730A. 
Baker,  Guy  F.,  76758A. 
Baker,  Marion  K.,  76759A. 
Baker,  Roy  T.,  76760A. 
Baker,  Samuel  J.,  63731  A. 
Baker,  Willard  L.,  Jr.,  77778A. 
Banks,  Frederick  M..  63732A. 
Barazzone.  Samuel  W..  76761A. 
Barber,  Hugh  W.,  Jr.,  77317A. 
Barker.  William  V.  H.,  77318A. 
Barkhurst,  Paul  D.,  77779A. 
Barr,  Michael  J.,  69839A. 
Barr,  Michael  L.,  63733A. 
Barranco,  Stephen  S.,  77319A. 
Barsantl,  Ronald  F.,  77587A. 
Barthelemy,  Richard  P.,  77588A. 
Bartley.  Robert  W.,  63734A. 
Barton,  Roland  S..  Jr..  76762A. 
Barwell,  Robert  R..  76763A. 
Bates.  Roy  O..  Jr..  76764A. 
Bates.  Thomas  M.,  70660A. 
Bates,  William  E..  69683A. 
Baucom,  Donald  R.,  63735A. 
Baughman.  Gary  L.,  63736A. 
Bauhahn,  Paul  E..  76765A. 
Baxter.  Robert  H..  63737A. 
Bayer,  Roger  T.,  76766A. 
Bayless,  William  E.,  77320A. 
Bazet,  Randolph  A.,  Jr.,  76767A. 
Beasley,  Earle  C,  76768A. 


Beaudry,  Richard  G.,  77780A. 
Beck,  Bradley  T.,  63738A. 
Beers,  L.  N.,  7G769A. 
Beldy,  Andrew  J.,  77321A. 
Bell,  Jerald  R..  77322A. 
Bellas,  Robert,  70554A. 
Belter,  Melvin  J.,  77323A. 
Bender,  James  F.,  78305A. 
Bender,  Walter  W.,  78499A. 
Bennett,  Charles  O.,  Jr.,  63739A. 
Bennett.  Dennis  R.,  63740A. 
Benton,  Stanley  H.,  Jr.,  63741A. 
Benzel,  Gerald  D.,  77589A. 
Bergmann,  Harold  W..  77781A. 
Bergstrom,  Harry  F.,  77782A. 
Berkovich,  James,  III.  76770A. 
Berrlnger,  Lynn  T.,  77324A. 
Berry,  John  S..  77783A. 
Bessett,  George  R.,  76771  A. 
Betz,  Ernest  J.,  77590A. 
Bezanson.  Richard  H..  63743A. 
Bicknell.  Ernest  P..  III.  76772A. 
Biegalski,  Conrad  S.,  63744A. 
Biel,  Fredrick  W.,  69687A. 
Blfolchi.  George  J.,  63745A. 
Bigelow,  David  L..  76773A. 
Bigelow.  Joseph  P..  70968A. 
Billington,  Gordon  F.,  63746A. 
Bird,  Horace  C,  Jr.,  77591A. 
Blrkhead,  Robert  F.,  77592A. 
Bishop,  Halford  R.,  76774A. 
BJorklund,  Donald  C,  76775A. 
Blackncr,  Craig  S.,  76776A. 
Blair,  Thomas  W..  Jr.,  77325A. 
Blalsdell.  Michael  P..  63747A. 
Blue,  David  R..  76777A. 
Bobko,  Peter  B.,  63748A. 
Bockelman,  David  C,  63749A. 
Bodenhelmer,  Clyde  E.,  76778A. 
Boette,  August  E..  74396A. 
Bogart.  Bruce  C,  77593A. 
Bogart,  Paul  C.  Jr.,  76779A. 
Bogemann,  Lawrence  L.,  76780A. 
Bohan,  James  A.,  77326A. 
Bolster,  Carl  H,  63750A. 
Bolt,  James  P.,  70574A. 
Bond,  Jack  C,  76781A. 
Bond,  John  E.,  79086A. 
Booker,  William  E.,  Jr.,  76782A. 
Boortz,  Eugene  H.,  76783A. 
Borden,  Benton  L.,  78306A. 
Borts,  Robert  A..  77327A. 
Bosser,  Robert  L..  6375 1  A.         ; 
Bostick.  Neil  D..  78307A. 
Bouchoux.  Gerald  E..  77328A. 
Boursaw.  Jon  E..  76784A. 
Bow.  Rudolph  N..  Ji:.,  G3752A. 
Bowen,  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  77329A. 
Bowers.  Hilton  C,  63753A. 
Bowles,  Howard  F.,  Jr.,  76785A. 
Bowling,  Gene  D.,  76786A. 
Bowman,  Gary  H.,  76787A. 
Boyd.  Charles  H.,  76788A. 
Boyke,  William  E.,  76789A. 
Bradstreet,  Frank  P..  63754A. 
Brame,  Charles  E.,  76790A. 
Branch,  Kirby  P.,  77784A. 
Brandt,  David  A.,  76791A. 
Bredenkamp.  Barton  C.  76792A. 
Breen,  Walter  M.,  77330A. 
Brenizer,  Robert  F.,  77331A. 
Bridge,  Jason  K.,  79157A. 
Brlggs,  Dean  M.,  77332A. 
Brinkley,  Vernon  C,  76793A. 
Brinkman.  James  M..  III.  63755A. 
Brinson.  James  E.,  76794A. 
Brock,  Billy  J.,  76795A. 
Brothers.  John  N..  63756A. 
Brown,  Alwyn  K.,  Jr.,  77333A. 
Brown,  Christopher  H.,  63757A. 
Brown,  Dennis  E..  77594A. 
Brown.  Donald  R.,  77334A. 
Brown,  Jerry  E.,  77595A. 
Brown,  Richard  C,  76796A. 
Brown,  Robert  B.,  77335A. 
Brown,  Sidney  K.,  Jr.,  76797A. 
Browning.  William  A..  63758A. 
Bruce,  Donald  W.,  77596A. 
Brucher,  John  M..  63759A. 
Bryant,  Clarence  J.,  77597A. 
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Brvant,  William  L.,  79087A. 
Buchanan,  Glenn  M.,  70575A. 
Bucksbee,  John  D.,  76798A. 
BuUard,  Barry  W.,  76799A. 
BulUird,  Donald  R.,  77785A. 
Bundy,  Wayne  P.,  77336A. 
Burch,  Tliomas  E.,  63760A. 
Burchett,  Dewey  E.,  Jr.,  78308A. 
Burchfield,  Joseph  P.,  79207A. 
Burdin,  Thomas  W.,  76800A. 
Burgess,  Thomas  E.,  77598A. 
Burns,  Robert  G.,  77337A. 
Burns.  Ronald  A..  76801A. 
Butchko,  Michael  J.,  Jr.,  63761AT' 
Butler.  Charles  M..  63762A. 
Butler,  Leonard  A..  63763A. 
Butler,  Ronald  L.,  76802A. 
Butler,  William  K.,  70413A. 
Buzard,  Clifford  S.,  77338A. 
Byi-d,  Ronald  D..  76C03A. 
Byrne,  Richard  O.,  78420A. 
Byrne,  Stewart  R.,  76804A. 
Calder.  David  M..  77599A. 
Caldwell.  Laps  R..  Jr.,  63765A. 
Callaway.  Patrick  W..  77600A. 
Camerlo,  Ronald  J..  77786A. 
Campbell.  Burton  W..  70564A. 
Campbell.  Harvey  C,  783C9A. 
Campbell,  Jimmie  R.,  77601A. 
Campbell,  Joe  L.,  74441A. 
Cannon.  William  P.,  63766A. 
Capps.  Ted  C,  76805A. 
Caputo,  Vlto  M.,  63767A. 
Carava"gllo,  Francis  J.,  70565A. 
Carder.  James  R.,  Jr.,  76806A. 
Carleton,  Will  A.  Jr.,  76807A. 
Carlin.  David  M.,  77339A. 
Cam,  Robert  M.,  Jr.,  63768A. 
Carpenter.  Kenneth  M.,  77602A. 
Carroll,  Howard  K..  63769A. 
Carroll.  John  L..  63770A. 
Carter.  William  P.,  63771A. 
Carver,  James  I.,  II,  76808A. 
Carver,  Linwood  J.,  63772A. 
Case,  Carl  T.,  77603A. 
Casey,  Walter  H.,  77340A. 
Casjens,  David  W.,  77604A. 
Cason.  Carl  W.,  77787A 
CastUlo,  Richard,  76809A. 
Cavell,  James  E.,  69800A. 
Chaklos,  Thomas  E.,  63773A. 
Chains,  Ford  F..  70952A. 
Champion,  Joel  T..  70555A. 
Chapman,  John  W.,  69600A. 
Chapman,  Peter  H.,  II,  69846A. 
Charlow,  Joseph  F.,  Jr.,  70650A. 
Chastain.  Calvin  H..  75490A. 
Chavanne,  William  G.,  63774A. 
Chavez,  Antonio  I.,  Jr.,  77341A. 
Cheeld,  Charles  M.,  Ill,  78310A. 
Chellman,  Edward  M.,  77342A. 
Childress.  Guy  P..  Jr.,  77788A. 
Choulet.  Robert  A..  77789A. 
Ciesko,  Robert,  77605A. 
Claflin,  Richard  A.,  76810A. 
Clanton,  Norman  G.,  76811A. 
Clanton,  Paul  L.,  63776A. 
Clardy,  Charles  W.,  63777A. 
Clark,  David  W.,  70549A. 
Clark,  Kirk  B.,  63778A. 
Clark,  Leonard  L.,  77343A. 
CUatt,  Edwin  R.,  77790A. 
Click,  John  E.,  76812A. 
Coady,  Robert  F.,  76813A. 
Coate,  Larry  C,  76814A. 
Cobb,  Lawrence  D.,  II,  77344A. 
Coble.  William  C  Jr.,  77606A. 
Cochran,  Donald  R.,  76339A. 
Coe.  Peter  S..  71107A. 
Cole.  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  76815A. 
Cole.  Ralston  P.,  63779A. 
Coles.  Louis  E.,  77345A. 
Collette,  William  R..  77792A. 
Compton.  Phil  V.,  77346A. 
Congleton.  Charles  W..  77791A. 
Congleton,  Roger  V..  77793A. 
Conlan,  James  T.,  76816A. 
Conlan,  Ralph  E.,  63780A. 
Connerat,  Edwin  B.,  Jr.,  63781A. 
Connolly,  James  M.,  70958A. 


Connolly,  Robert  J.,  63782A. 
Conrad,  Joseph  P.,  77347A. 
Constant,  Dennis  L.,  76817A. 
Cook,  James  T.,  78311A. 
Cook,  Loyal  S..  76818A. 
Cooke,  George  E.,  77348A. 
Cooke,  Harry  D.,  in,  63783A. 
Cooksey,  Mellwood,  Jr.,  76819A. 
Cooper,  Frank  B.,  77349A. 
Copeland,  Jerry,  70417A. 
Corbalis,  Fred  F.,  Jr.,  63784A. 
Corey,  Cletus  A.,  74493A. 
Cornetet,  Gerald  F.,  63785A. 
Corr,  James  F.,  63786A. 
Costa,  John  J.,  78125A. 
Costa,  Nicholas  P.,  Jr.,  77607 A. 
Cottrell,  William  A..  76820A. 
Couch.  Robert  P..  78421A. 
Coughlin,  Donald  T.,  63787A. 
Couglll,  Robert  P.,  76821A. 
Couvillion,  Charles  E.,  7B126A. 
Cox,  Claude  D.,  76822A. 
Cox,  Homer  M.,  Jr.,  77350A. 
Craddock,  Joe  P.,  77351A. 
Crane,  Robert  D.,  Jr.,  76823A. 
Cranmer,  Roger  L.,  77352A. 
Crawford,  Charles  L.,  77608A. 
Crawford,  Robert  L.,  63788A. 
Crawford,  Roger  A.,  69611A. 
Crawshaw,  Wharton  R.,  69843A. 
Cronin,  Philip  F.,  Jr.,  70651A. 
Cross,  Francis  M.,  Jr.,  63937A. 
Crossley,  Robert  W..77794A. 
Crossman,  Charles  K.,  76824A. 
Crowley.  Jackson  O.,  78127A. 
Croy,  Otto  E.,  Jr.,  77795A. 
Cruickshank,  John  P.,  77609A. 
Culhane.  Peter  K.,  76825A. 
Culver,  John  N.,  77353A. 
Cuneo,  William  J.,  Jr.,  77796A. 
Cunningham,  Robert  G.,  76826A. 
Curtis,  Richard  E..  76827A. 
Curtis,  Richard  R.,  77797A. 
Cushman,  Clifton  E.,  77354A. 
Cuthbert.  Bradley  G..  63790A. 
Cutney,  John  M.,  78128A. 
Czech,  Felix,  77355A. 
Dalton,  Ronnie  D.,  70658A. 
Danber,  Edward  B..  63791A. 
Daniel,  Gerald  A.,  63792A. 
Daniel,  Marsha  E.,  Jr..  70959A. 
Daniel,  Robert  J.,  76828A. 
Danigole.  Simon  A..  77610A. 
Dannenberg,  William  J.,  76829A. 
Banner,  James  E.,  78312A. 
Dardeau,  Arthur  T.,  77356A. 
Daughterty,  Jerry  W.,  63793A. 
Davey,  Jack  N.,  78129A. 
Davey,  Robert  P.,  63794A. 
Davidson,  James  A.,  Jr.,  63795A. 
Davie,  Thomas  E..  Jr.,  78313A. 
Davis,  Allan  S.,  76830 A. 
Davis.  Charles  W..  77611A. 
Davis,  David  P..  77357A. 
Davis,  James  L.,  77798A. 
Davis,  Joseph  T.,  Jr.,  76831A. 
Davis,  Kenneth  D.,  76832A. 
Davis,  Lowell  K.,  76833A. 
Day,  Carroll  N.,  77612A. 
Dean,  John  G.,  70653A. 
Dean,  Robert  L.,  77613A. 
Deberry.  Robert  D.,  63796A. 
Debolt,  Donald  C,  76834A. 
Decker,  Carl  G.,  77799A. 
Decosmo,  Ronald  L.,  70963A. 
Dehne,  Denis  E.,  63797A. 
Delchelmann,  Samuel  M..  69686A. 
Delestine,  Gary  R.,  76835A. 
Delphln,  Barry  R.,  63798A. 
Demarco,  Robert  V.,  63799A. 
Demaret,  Richard  J..  76836A. 
Dempsey,  David  D.,  78314A. 
Dentremont,  James  A..  63800A. 
Derks.  Eugene  L..  77614A. 
Devaney,  James  E.,  77615A. 
Diaiso,  Robert  J.,  63801  A. 
Diamond,  Verl  K.,  77358A. 
Dlchtl,  Rudolph  J.,  78315A. 
Dick,  Charles  R.,  77359A. 
Dlerlam,  Mark  J.,  78130A. 
Dieterly,  Duncan  L.,  77800A. 


Dietrich,  Frederick  L.,  63802A. 
Dillon,  Dan  V.,  77360A. 
Dinning,  Otis  O.,  Jr.,  63803A. 
Dinsmore,  John  C,  63804A. 
Dlx,  Alfred  C,  77616A. 
Dobson,  George  E.,  77361A. 
Dockum,  Robert  R.,  76837A. 
Donaca,  Richard  R.,  70654A. 
Dondero,  Richard  W.,  76838A. 
Donnellan,  James  L.,  76839A. 
Donovan,  Daniel  J.,  II,  63805A. 
Doonan,  William  W.,  Jr..  76840A. 
Dorman.  Ralph  T.,  77617A. 
Dorsey,  James  E..  Jr.,  76841A. 
Doten,  Eric  S.,  76842A. 
Doty,  Mickey  D.,  69840A. 
Downs,  Clelland  R.,  79197A. 
Draper,  Charles  T.,  77618A. 
Drinnon,  Donald  T.,  69833A. 
Dryden.  Joseph  W.,  Jr.,  63806A. 
Duckworth,  Kenneth  J.,  63742A. 
Duell.  John  V.,  72638A. 
Duell,  Thomas  L.,  76843A. 
Duemmel,  John  W.,  77362A. 
Duigon,  Theodore  M.,  Jr.,  70955A. 
Dulaney,  Elliott  D.,  76844A. 
Duncan,  John  K..  77619A. 
Dvinlap,  Richard  O.,  78316A. 
Dunn,  Daniel  R.,  63807A. 
Dunning,  Thomas  B.,  69791A. 
Durham,  Harold  R..  Jr.,  77363A. 
Durrett,  John  C,  69610A. 
Duvall,  Ronald  W.,  63808A. 
Dvorak,  James  E.,  77620A. 
Dyer,  Dana  D.,  76845A. 
Dykes,  Frederick  T.,  63809A. 
Easter,  John  R.,  63810A. 
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A  Bill  To  Designate  Agate  Springs  Fossil 
Quarries  as  a  National  Monument 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  6,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  opening  day  of  this  1st 
session  of  the  89th  Congress.  I  introduced 
a  bill  (H.R.  500)  to  preserve  and  desig- 
nate the  Agate  Springs  fossil  quarries — 
located  in  Sioux  County,  Nebr. — as  a  na- 
tional monument  in  the  National  Park 
Service  System. 

In  brief,  the  Agate  Springs  fossil  beds 
are  unique.  The  general  sandhills  area 
in  which  these  fossil  beds  lie  are  of  ex- 
ceptional geological  interest,  scenic 
beauty,  and  solitude.  Scientists  feel  that 
comparable  fossil  deposits  have  yet  to  be 
found  that  equal  those  at  Agate  Springs. 
This  area  may  well  contain  the  world's 
largest  deposit  of  prehistoric  animal  re- 
mains, as  estimates  indicate  that  only 
about  25  percent  of  the  beds  have  been 
explored  after  some  60  years  of  digging 
by  scientists. 

It  was  a  fortunate  accident  of  history 
that  these  fossil  beds  were  first  discov- 
ered by  a  man  who  had  the  imagination 
and  understanding  to  see  the  tremendous 
importance  of  preserving  them  and  in- 
vestigating their  scientific  importance — 
Capt.  James  H.  Cook,  Indian  scout, 
frontiersman,  and  later  a  well-known 
author.  He  soon  r.cquired  the  property 
on  which  this  discovery  was  made  and 
brought  it  to  the  attention  of  leading 
paleontologists.  His  son,  the  late  Dr. 
Harold  J.  Cook,  not  only  maintained  this 
family  tradition  but  was  himself  a  noted 
paleontologist  and  authority  on  fossils. 

Since  1891,  these  deposits  have  been 
the  object  of  repeated  scientific  explora- 
tions by  a  dozen  leading  institutions: 
Carnegie  Institute,  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Chicago 
Natural  History  Museum,  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  the  Colorado  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  Amiierst  College,  the 
Universities  of  Nebraska,  Chicago, 
Kansas,  Michigan,  Princeton,  Yale,  and 
many  others.  In  other  words,  since  their 
discovery,  the  quarries  have  been  care- 
fully preserved  and  safeguarded  so  as  to 
be  of  maximum  value  from  a  scientiac 
standpoint.  Now,  following  Dr.  Cook's 
death,  it  is  proposed  that  the  Nation  take 
over  the  duty  of  preserving  these  de- 
posits, making  them  available  for  the 
instruction  of  the  public  and  for  further 
scientific  study. 

The  site  of  these  fossil  beds  could  con- 
ceivably attract  some  50,000  visitors  per 
year  if  the  proposed  project  is  carried 
out.  The  project  would  include  almost 
3,000  acres  of  land,  construction  of  a 
visitor's  center,  an  Indian  artifacts 
museum,  and  development  of  a  museum 


at  the  fossil  quarries.  Three  stories 
could  be  told  at  the  site:  First,  pale- 
ontology of  the  area  dating  back  some 
21  miUion  years;  second,  pioneer  ranch- 
ing; and  third,  the  Indian  experiences 
of  Capt.  James  Cook— Government  In- 
dian Scout,  cattleman,  author,  and 
amateur  bone  collector,  who  purchased 
Agate  Springs  in  1887. 

The  National  Park  Service  feels  that 
these  fossil  beds  should  be  preserved  for 
research  and  future  generations.  The 
area  could  be  developed  into  a  prime 
tourist  attraction  in  addition  to  neigh- 
boring Scottsbluff  National  Monument, 
Chimney  Rock,  the  Black  Hills,  and  so 
forth. 

As  presently  proposed,  the  cost  of  the 
project  is  estimated  to  be  $1,750,000,  in- 
cluding the  acquisition  of  the  land,  con- 
struction of  a  visitors'  center,  an  Indian 
artifacts  museum,  development  of  a 
museum  at  the  quarries,  and  the  paving 
of  roads  to  the  fossil  sites. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  worthwhile 
project,  as  it  is  our  duty  to  protect  these 
fossil  deposits  for  additional  research 
and  posterity.  This  is  the  major  pur- 
pose of  my  bill. 


This  example  of  the  ingenuity  and  skill 
of  Abbott  Laboratories  and  two  of  its 
inventors,  Howard  Richards  and  Jack 
Williams,  identifies  in  some  measure  the 
great  private  enterprise  system  which  has 
developed  in  this  Nation  and  which  con- 
tributes so  much  to  the  good  things  of 
life  for  citizens  of  this  Nation  and  to 
mankind  around  the  world. 

Let  me  also  take  this  occasion  to  com- 
pliment Commissioner  Brenner  and  the 
Patent  Office  on  the  occasion  of  this 
175th  anniversary  and  to  extend  to 
George  R.  Cain,  chairman  of  the  board 
and  president  of  Abbott  Laboratories; 
Robert  L.  Niblack,  manager  of  the  com- 
pany's patent  and  trademark  depart- 
ment, as  well  as  to  the  distinguished  in- 
ventors, Howard  Richards  and  Jack  Wil- 
liams and  the  other  ofl&cers  and  em- 
ployees of  Abbott  Labor ato^Rs,  the  Na- 
tion's congratulations  on  this  aw-ard  of 
the  200,000th  design  patent  for  the  dis- 
pensing container  for  Sucaryl. 


Abbott  Laboratories  Awarded  200,000th 
Design  Patent  for  Sucaryl  Dispenser 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  6,  1965 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  real  pride  that  I  report  to  you  and 
to  the  Members  of  the  House,  the  distinct 
honor  which  has  come  to  Abbott  Lab- 
oratories, of  North  Chicago.  111.,  one  of 
our  great  pharmaceutical  manufacturers, 
and  to  two  of  its  brilliant  inventors, 
Howard  Richards  and  Jack  Williams,  of 
Waukegan,  111. 

Abbott  Laboratories  and  these  two  in- 
ventors received  the  200,000th  design 
patent  from  the  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
Edward  J.  Brenner,  at  ceremonies  held 
in  Commissioner  Brenner's  office  on 
Tuesday,  January  5.  1965. 

The  patented  article  consists  of  a  dis- 
pensing container  for  Sucaryl.  a  low- 
calorie  sweetening  tablet,  one  of  the 
many  useful  products  of  Abbott  Labora- 
tories. 

In  addition  to  the  prestige  and  honor 
which  accompanies  the  awarding  of  this 
milestone  design  patent  to  Abbott  Lab- 
oratories, the  occasion  was  particularly 
significant  because  it  falls  in  the  year 
when  the  Patent  Office  is  celebrating  the 
175th  anniversary  of  the  patent  system. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  arranging  to  send 
one  of  these  dispensing  containers  to 
each  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress, 
containing,  of  course,  a  supply  of  Sucaryl 
tablets. 


Responses  by  Hadassah  Myrtle  Wreath 
Awards  Recipients 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  6, 1965 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 3,  1964,  Myrtle  Wreath  Awards 
were  made  by  Hadassah  at  its  annual 
brunch  in  New  York  City.  Because  I  feel 
that  the  remarks  of  the  very  fortunate 
aw^ardees  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
Members  of  Congress,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUow's: 
Hadassah  Myrtle  Wreath  Awards  Brunch. 

Responses     by     Award     Recipients — Dr. 

Solomon        Grayzel,        Miss        Dorotht 

Height,  Dr.  Margaret  Mead,  Mr.  Richard 

RoDGERS,   Dr.    Howard   A.   Rusk,   Senator 

Margaret  Chase  Smith— Hotel  Astor,  New 

York,  December  3,  1964 

Dr.  Solomon  Grayzel.  Madam  Chairman 
and  ladles  of  Hadassah,  I  have  no  intention 
of  deprecating  your  choice  of  me  to  repre- 
sent literature.  | Laughter.]  On  the  con- 
trary, I  heartily  approve  of  your  choice  and 
am  grateful  for  it.  I  am  especially  pleased 
that  you  did  so  knowing  that  my  chief 
occupation  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
been  to  revive,  restore  Jewish  literary  ac- 
tivity and  encourage  the  reading  of  Jewish 
books 

I'm  glad  to  assume  that  through  me  you 
have  just  expressed  your  approval  of  the 
work  being  done  by  the  Jewish  Publication 
Society  of  America.     [Applause.] 

In  all  candor,  however,  it  seems  to  me  de- 
sirable for  vour  protection  and  for  mine 
to  make  clear  the  sense  In  which  I  under- 
stand the  term  literature  so  that  no  man  ol 
letters  will  argue  that  I  am  here  under  falae 
pretenses. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  literature  has  served 
two  purposes.  It  has  served  as  a  mirror  of 
life.  The  writer  of  totluy  holds  up  this 
mirror  to  his  contemporaries  and  lusks  them 
to  recognize  themsehes.  The  ImaKC  may  be 
ugly,  revolting,  even  terrifying.  Thla  Is  no 
fault  of  the  author,  that  Is.  of  Uu>  one  who 
holds  up  the  mirror.  Even  U  he  has  ex- 
aggerated for  effect,  the  fault  is  not  his  but 
that  of  the  mass  whose  character  he  chixvses 
to  reflect. 

There  Is  also  literature  of  ani>ther  kind.  It 
serves  not  as  a  mirror  but  as  n  guide  in  a 
quest.  It  assiunes  Uiat  as  obnoxious  as  h\x- 
man  nature  may  be.  It  is  redeemable  if  not 
perfected.  This  side  of  literature  too  may 
be  accused  of  exaggerating  since  It  posits 
a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  im- 
prove. Tills  al.so  is  forglveable  since  not  to 
make  that  assumption  is  to  admit  defeat 
from  the  start.  This  is  literature  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Bible  and  of  all  that  has 
been  written  in  the  course  of  the  centuries 
In  the  hope  of  building  a  Utopia. 

Tills  latter  is  currently  not  the  popul.ar 
type  of  literature.  It  has  been  abused  by 
becoming  identified  too  closely  with  ro- 
llg1i>slty  Just  as  mirror  literature  Is  being 
blurred  by  being  Identltied  too  closely  with 
ephemeral   entertainment. 

In  the  one.  or  the  latter,  the  hero  used  to 
be  the  conqueror  and  he  is  now  nothing 
more  than  the  sehelemlel.  ILaughtcr.)  In 
the  other,  the  hero  ustcl  to  be  the  Incredible 
saint  and  he  Is  now  he  who  no  matter  how 
vainly  seeks  the  meaning  of  life. 

This  questing  literature  Is  the  kind  with 
which  I  have  identliled  myself.  In  doing  me 
honor,  make  no  mistake  about  it.  you  are 
honoring  the  type  of  literature  which  be- 
lieves In  Ood  and  in  human  dignity,  which 
sympathizes  with  human  failings,  which 
frankly  hopes  that  man.  weak,  benighted, 
blimderlng  man  can  and  should  look  for 
w.iys  to  better  days. 

For  encouraging  me  in  my  work  and  in 
my  dreams,  you  have  earned  my  profound 
thanks.     (Applause.] 

Dorothy  Hkicht.  Tliank  you.  Hadassah, 
from  the  depths  of  my  heart.  In  accepting 
your  distinguished  Myrtle  Wreath  Award,  I 
am  deeply  honored.  I  accept  this  high  honor 
with  full  realli^ation.  th.it  in  fact,  no  one  In- 
dividual can  achieve  human  rights  alone,  nor 
can  human  rights  become  a  reality  except 
as  individuals;  take  respon.slblllty.  I  am  my 
brothers  keeper,  long  has  been  Hadassah's 
Rnswer  to  a  key  life  questltm.  And  this 
award  reminds  one  that  each  of  us  must  be 
ready  to  answer. 

My  acceptance  of  this  award  Is  but  a 
symbol  of  appreciation  of  all  that  has  made 
this  moment  possible:  the  earlv  teachings  in 
hoDie.  and  school  and  church  wiiere  the  bibli- 
cal concept  of  man  as  a  child  of  God  and 
the  political  guaratitees  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  were  deeplv  embedded: 
the  opportunities  to  work  to  translate  prob- 
lems of  brotherhood  Into  experiences  of 
fellowship  through  the  YWCA  with  Its  clear 
commitment  to  full  equality;  the  creative 
hours  with  many  groups  and  individuals  es- 
pecially concerned  with  the  status  of  wom- 
en; the  challenge  of  great  personalities  like 
Mary  McLeod  Rethune  who  founded  the 
NCNW  because  she  could  not  rest  in  the  face 
of  the  tmharnessed  womanpower  and  the 
thousands  of  women  who  now  work  con- 
tinuously to  fulfill  her  dream:  the  thous.inds 
who  have  given  leadership  in  the  Negro 
revolution  in  search  of  full  civil  nnd  human 
rights,  those  who  have  gone  to  Jail  singing 
and  those  who  challenge  their  elders  lest 
they  too  quickly  rest  on  their  laurels:  the 
little  people  around  the  world  whose  rising 
expectations  make  clear  that  freedom  Is  In- 
divisible. 

Women  in  minority  groups  In  the  United 
States  have  a  very  special  contribution  to 
make  to  the  Great  Society.  As  women  and 
as   members   of   minority   groups   we    know 
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through  a  life  of  double  Jeoj)ardy  that  its 
realization  depends  upon  what  happens  in 
human  relations  in  every  community. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt  said  it  quite  clearly: 
"Where,  after  all,  do  universal  human  rights 
begin?  In  small  places,  close  to  home — so 
close  and  so  small  that  they  cannot  be  seen 
on  any  map  of  the  world.  Yet  they  are  the 
world  of  the  Individual  person:  The  neigh- 
borhood he  lives  in;  the  school  or  college  he 
attends;  the  factory,  farm,  or  ofllce  where  he 
work.s.  yuch  are  the  places  where  every 
nuui,  woman,  and  child  seeks  equal  Justice, 
equal  opportunity,  equal  dignity  without 
discrimination.  Unless  those  rights  have 
meaning  there,  they  have  little  meaning 
anywhere.  Without  concerted  citizen  ac- 
tion to  uphold  them  close  to  home,  we  shall 
look  in  vain  for  progress  in  the  larger 
world." — March  27.  1958. 

Hadassah's  recognition  of  the  significance 
of  human  rights  must  send  us  forth  this  day 
with  new  dedication  to  the  minnished  tasks 
of  our  democracy.  For  you  this  is  no  new 
struggle.  What  is  new  is  that  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the 
conditions  for  making  equality  a  working 
principle  in  every  part  of  our  land  have  been 
given  a  clear  base  of  legal  support.  It  Is 
up  to  us  now  to  live  the  values  of  a  free 
society  from  this  foundation  of  law. 

Today's  women  of  valor,  in  the  tradition  of 
Henrietta  Szold,  deep  in  a  family  life  en- 
riched by  the  concept  of  peoplehood.  can 
Identify  the  struggle  of  the  Negro  woman 
whose  family  roots  were  destroyed  even  as 
they  left  the  shores  of  Africa.  It  Is  disturb- 
ing when  the  civil  rights  movement  calls 
for  special  effort  to  help  the  long  deprived 
catch  lip.  to  hear  people  of  good  will  Join 
the  detr.ictors  and  say  the  call  is  for  special 
treatment.  Hadassah  has  demonstrated  at 
home  and  especially  in  Israel  that  a  policy 
of  special  effort  and  special  treatment  is 
essential  to  achieve  true  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

Hadiissah's  award  Is  a  constant  reminder 
that  women  must  give  direct  support  to  the 
movement  for  civil  and  human  rights.  "We 
need  allies,"  the  nonviolent  civil  rights 
movement  is  saying  in  many  ways.  We  need 
others  to  take  initiative  to  help  achieve  qual- 
ity education  in  integrated  classrooms  for  all. 
We  need  Jobs  and  the  training  for  Jobs.  We 
need  role  models  to  lend  vision  and  to  bring 
inspiration  to  youth  who  have  lost  their 
way.  There  are  those  who  ask — "will  there 
be  more  civil  rights  demonstrations,  will  we 
have  peace  in  our  town'?" 

As  you  know.  In  the  Hebrew  the  word 
for  peace  Itself  is  "wholeness."  Who  better 
than  Hadassah  can  make  clear  that  until  the 
whole  community  has  equality  of  opportu- 
nity and  equality' of  responsibility  there  can 
bo  no  real  peace  for  any  part  of  It. 

So  then,  the  task  of  teaching  and  healing 
must  go  on  so  long  as  a  Michael  Schwerner. 
the  young  civil  rights  worker  in  Mississippi, 
can  become  the  target  tor  death  because  of 
what  was  called  his  Jewishness  makes  him 
different. 

The  task  of  opening  commimicatlons 
must  go  on  so  long  as  there  are  millions 
with  a  sense  of  powerlessness  In  the  black 
ghetto  and  there  are  those  with  a  feeling  of 
separation  and  of  having  no  problem  in  the 
lily-white  suburbs.  The  task  of  communi- 
cation and  of  building  bridges  without 
which  there  can  be  no  reconciliation  must 
continue  until  in  every  section  of  our  coun- 
try people  of  different  backgrounds  live  to- 
gether, in  respect  and  harmony. 

Dr.  Margaret  Mead.  Hadassah:  I  am  5  feet 
2.  so  I  have  to  climb  up  again. 

I  think  all  of  us  who  are  here  today  ano' 
honored  by  your  awards  think  of  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  Important  aspects  of  the 
award,  the  chance  to  talk  to  this  group,  a 
chance  to  meet  face  to  face  this  large  group 
of  women  from  so  many  regions  representing 
such  a  large  membership,  whom  one  knows 
are  responsible  anl   compassionate  people. 


There  are  all   kinds  of   audiences  in  the 
world,  but  an  audience  where  you  are  so  cer 
tain  of  whom  you're  speaking  to  Is  some" 
thing  very  valuable  to  those  of  us  who  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  speak. 

But  perhaps  in  line  with  this  quotation 
from  Mrs.  Roosevelt  as  Dorothy  Height  read 
I  thought  also  of  a  lot  of  little  things  as  well 
as  big  ones  In  attempting  to  prepare  what  I 
would  say. 

I  remember  when  I  Was  an  undergraduate 
at  Barnard  how  my  roommate  and  I  used  to 
buy  one  large  piece  of  white  caidboard  and 
cut  it  in  half.  She  made  the  poster  for  the 
Jewish  student  society  and  I  made  the  poster 
for  the  Sunday  night  club.  And  I  put  in  my 
first  les-sons  on  how  to  be  a  well  behaved  gov 
I  Laughter.  I  I've  had  a  lot  more  lessons 
through  the  years  and  I  don't  claim  any 
proficiency.  Just  an  attempt  to  learn. 

And  I  thought  al.so  of  the  visit  I  made  to 
Israel  In  1956  which  started  out  with  people 
paying  quite  a  little  attention  to  me  and 
taking— starting  early  in  the  morning  and 
going  on  late  at  night  to  be  sure  I  didn't 
miss  anything,  especially  anything  of  all  the 
things  that  Hadassah  was  doing  there.  At 
the  same  time,  each  person  told  me  not  to  let 
other  people  overwork  mo.  (Laughter.) 
Which  la  characteristic  of  the  Israeli  position 
where  everyone  Is  so  enthusiastic  that  even  a 
visitor  can  hardly  appreciate  all  that's  going 
on. 

This  is  the — the  way  I  went  to  Israel— I 
left  Israel  an  almost  total  eclipse  because  my 
young  daughter  had  decided  to  stay  there 
which  everybody  felt  was  much  more  inter- 
esting. So  the  last  3  or  4  days  were  devoted 
to  my  daughter  and  the  fact  that  she  had 
fallen  In  love  with  Israel  and  decided  to  stay 
and  learn  Hebrew  and  finish  high  school  in 
Hebrew. 

And  I  think  It  was  very  appropriate  that 
they  were  more  interested  in  what  she  had  to 
say  than  in  what  I  had  to  say  or  what  she 
was  going  to  say  later  once  she  had  learned 
Hebrew,  because  Israel  does  so  much  belong 
to  the  future  and  so  much  to  the  very  young 
people  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  send 
there. 

Now.  each  one  of  us  has  thought  in  many 
ways  of  what  we  would  like  to  say  today  and 
what  we  would  like  to  say  to  this  group  of 
people  whore  we're  certain  that  anything 
one  says  that  matters  will  have  an  echo  not 
only  In  your  hearts  but  in  your  actions. 

And  what  I  would  like  to  say  is  a  little 
about  the  contribution  that  movements  like 
Hadassah  make  to  the  building  of  a  world  In 
which  nationhood  replaces  nationalism,  be- 
cause one  of  the  necessary  parts  of  nation- 
hood is  that  one  does  not  love  one's  country 
less  because  one  loves  other  countries  also. 
(Applause.] 

Hadassah  has  demonf^trated  over  nnd  over 
again  that  being  compassionate,  responsible 
American  citizens  is  compatible  with  also 
loving  and  caring  for  children  of  the  world 
and  the  particular  children  in  particular 
other  countries  dear  to  them.  And  I  think 
that  what  you've  done,  what  you're  doing 
and  what  you  will  do  is  going  to  be  a  tremen- 
dous contribution  to  the  world  of  the  future 
in  which  people  will  not  only  have  a  coun- 
try of  their  birth,  a  country  of  their  citizen- 
ship, bxit  many  other  countries,  countries  of 
their  minds,  countries  of  their  hearts,  coun- 
tries of  their  hopes,  and  in  which  we  will 
realize  that  each  nation  grows  In  stature 
because  it  Is  able  to  care  about  other  na- 
tions also.     [Applause.] 

Dr.  Howard  Rusk.  Thank  vou  very  much, 
Mrs.  Saipeter. 

Members  of  Hadassah,  I  think  the  reason 
that  you  gave  me  this  award  is  the  fact  that 
subconsciously  you  recognize  my  long  and 
secret  love  affairs  for  Hadassah.  (Laughter.] 
I  first  got  to  know  about  Hadassah  when 
Dr.  Yassky  and  his  staff  spent  a  month  with 
me  at  Bellcvue  In  the  late  summer  of  1951. 
I  visited  Israel  for  the  first  time  3  weeks  after 
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nr  Yassky  and  his  nurses  and  workers  were 
ambushed  and  killed  on  their  way  up  Mount 
Scopus  I  spoke  the  second  night  I  was 
there  to  a  group  of  nurses  that  graduated 
from  your  nursing  school.  There  were  17  of 
them  The  graduation  exercises  were  held 
on  the  patio  of  an  old  French  convent. 
Every  graduate  was  a  (Inaudible].  Everyone 
carried  one  flower,  a  dark  red  rose.  Every- 
one was  going  to  take  a  vacation  before  they 
went  to  work.  The  vacation  was  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon.  Every  girl  went  to  work  In 
the  hospitals  and  the  health  services  the 
next  morning. 

Because  of  groups  like  this  and  dedicated 
people  and  opportunity  that  you  made  pos- 
sible, the  planes  that  were  coming  in  from 
Yemen,  DC-3's,  normally  made  to  seat  36 
were  bringing  In  a  hundred,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  Individuals  from  Yemen,  and  it 
wasn't  uncommon  to  open  the  door  and  find 
a  half  a  dozen  children  dead  and  hospitals 
were  set  up  on  the  airstrip  manned  by  girls 
like  this.  Water  was  carried  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  certain  instances. 

I  remember  going  into  one  and  seeing  two 
transfusions  and  five  Intravenous  Infusions 
going  at  the  same  time  with  young  children 
and  one  nurse  looking  after  200  patients 
alone  with  no  help  except  those  that  she  had 
(Inaudible]. 

I  came  back  and  reported  the  things  that 
I  had  seen  to  you.  Now  I  have  had  the 
privilege  in  these  years  of  continuing  ro- 
mance to  see  the  development  of  your  mag- 
nificent hospital.  You  have  trained  a  num- 
ber of  physicians.  You  have  participated  in 
the  new  research  programs  in  Israel,  made 
possible  by  our  Congress  and  about  5  years 
ago,  our  International  Health  Act  in  which 
Senator  Smith  was  one  of  our  staunch  sup- 
porters which  made  counterpart  funds  avail- 
able in  the  currencies  of  the  countries  that 
was  frozen  and  we'd  agreed  not  to  take  out 
for  research  purposes. 

There  are  now  projects  going  in  nine  dif- 
ferent countries,  but  by  far  the  largest  and 
the  best  are  the  nine  projects  that  are  now 
going  on  in  Israel.     ]  Applause.] 

It  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  study  the 
problems  of  disease  as  far  as  ethnic  origin  is 
concerned,  the  essence,  the  course,  the  prob- 
lems. 

I  revisited  Israel  7  years  after  my  first  visit 
and  again  saw  what  has  been  described  to 
you,  this  magnificent  transformation.  I  saw 
Israel  already  sharing  her  doctrine  with  the 
new  countries  in  Africa  and  I  saw  doctors 
from  other  countries  now  coming  to  learn. 

So  it's  been  an  evolution  not  only  in  de- 
velopment but  sharing.  It  lias  some  little 
Idea  about  the  part  that  you  have  played. 

In  many  of  these  projects,  you've  not  only 
been  the  yeast  in  the  loaf  but  you  have  fur- 
nished the  loaf  itself.  I  think  all  of  us  in 
medicine  owe  you  a  great  debt  of  gratitude, 
but  I  think  I  speak  for  my  colleagues  when 
I  say  thank  you. 

I  am  grateful  for  his  honor.  I  will  put  It 
by  one  of  my  most  treasured  ones,  the  Hen- 
rietta Szold  Award,  but  I  don't  need  them  to 
remember  vou  because  I  remember  the  peo- 
ple and  the  country  that  you  have  helped 
off  their  knees  and  I  know  what  you  do  In 
this  country  to  make  it  the  kind  of  a  place 
that  we  all  want  to  live  in. 

I'd  like  to  close  with  six  lines  written  by  a 
man  who  had  a  stroke  in  his  forties,  who 
lived  to  his  late  seventies,  who  did  his  great- 
e.st  scientific  work  after  he  was  paralyzed  and 
he  left  this  philosophy  as  his  heritage  in  addi- 
tion to  the  knowledge  he  left.  I  think  It's 
your  philosophy,  too: 

"Not  to  destroy  but  to  construct;  I  hold 
the  unconquerable  belief  that  science  and 
peace  will  triumph  over  ignorance  and  war. 

"That  nations  will  come  together  not  to 
destroy  but  to  construct;  and  that  the  future 
belongs  to  those  who  accomplish  the  most 
for  humanity." 


And  the  author  was  Louis  Pasteur.     (Ap- 
plause.] 

May  I  wish  for  you  in  the  future  the  Joy 
of  accomplishment  that  you  have  here  to- 
day. Thanks  to  your  strong  heart  and  great 
spirit.  Thank  you  very  much.  [Applause.] 
Mrs.  Richard  Rodgers.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mrs.  Saipeter.  Honored  guests,  ladies, 
my  husband  is  so  sorry  he  cannot  be  here 
today  to  accept  this  great  honor.  But  he  has 
something  we  all  know  about,  a  bad  back.  He 
hurt  himself  yesterday  morning  and  it's  very 
painful  when  he  moves  and  that's  why  I'm 
here.  Perhaps  you'll  accept  me  as  a  poor  sub- 
stitute and  forgive  us  both.     [Applause.] 

Well,  Mrs.  Saipeter  suggested  that  I  tell 
you  a  little  bit  -very  little  I  assure  you— 
about  my  experience  in  Israel.  I  went  to 
Palestine  in  1928  on  a  trip  with  my  parents 
and  I  didn't  go  back  again  until  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  when  Dick  and  I  went  and 
you  Just  cannot  Imagine — or  perhaps  this 
audience  particularly  can  imagine — the 
change  that  took  place  In  those  years. 

It  was  transformed  from  a  desert,  really 
Just  a  sandy,  arid  desert  where  nothing  green 
grew  and  It  looked  to  me  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  very  much  like  the  land  of  milk  and 
honey.  It  was  green  once  again  and  I  know 
that  that's  due  In  a  large  part  to  the  efforts 
of  Hadassah.  I  saw  all  those  trees  that  were 
planted  throughout  the  length  of  Israel.  We 
were  fortunate  enough  to  be  there  on  Inde- 
pendence Day  and  the  parade  was  held  a  year 
ago  in  Haifa  and  that  was  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  setting  in  which  to  see  it  because 
you  had  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Mount 
Carmel  in  back  of  you  and  it  was  a  marvel- 
ously  sunny  day  and  it  was  a  thrilling, 
thrilling  experience. 

Our  12-day  visit  was  all  too  short.  We 
were  so  excited  about  this  wonderful  country 
and  what  is  being  accomplished  and  I  know 
the  tremendously  important  part  that  Ha- 
dassah has  played  in  what  has  happened  in 
Israel  in  the  last  16  years— Is  It.  since  it  was 
established?    Yes.  17  now. 

Well,  I  will  now  read  the  few  words  that 
Dick  expected  to  say  to  you  today. 

As  a  practitioner  in  the  musical  theater,  it 
is  an  important  part  of  my  Job  to  deal  with 
stories  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  most  In- 
spirational stories  are  those  that  depict  cour- 
age and  imagination  and  energy,  stories  that 
relate  the  triumph  of  the  human  spirit  over 
all  kinds  of  obstacles  in  the  face  of  adversity. 
The  history  of  Hadassah  is  that  kind  of 
story.  But  it's  even  more  exciting  and  heart- 
warming because  it  is  based  on  fact  rather 
than  fiction. 

When  the  late  Henrietta  Szold  founded 
your  organization  in  1912  in  the  old  Temple 
Emanuel  here  in  New  York,  it  consisted  of  12 
members.  Today  there  are  more  than  300,000 
members  located  in  all  50  States  and  Puerto 
Rico.  Hadassah's  initial  project  consisted  of 
two  lone  nurses  sent  by  you  to  struggle 
against  the  squalor,  the  disease  and  the  mal- 
nutrition that  beset  the  children  of  Palestine 
50  years  ago. 

Having  recently  seen  for  myself  the  Hadas- 
sah Hebrew  University  Medical  Center  on 
the  outskirts  of  Jerusalem  with  its  magnif- 
icent hospital,  its  clinics  and  Its  medical, 
dental,  and  nursing  schools.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  accomplishment  is  among  the  most 
outstanding  in  the  whole  noble  history  of 
philanthropy.  But  you  havent  stopped 
there.  Through  the  World  Youth  Allyah 
movement,  you  have  helped  to  resettle  over 
100.000  children  In  Israel  and  there  you  have 
trained  and  rehabilitated  them. 

You  have  been  the  largest  single  contribu- 
tor to  the  Jewish  National  Fund  which  has 
converted  thousands  of  square  miles  of  arid 
wasteland  Into  productive  fields.  Through 
your  efforts,  hundreds  of  medical  research 
projects  are  contributing  to  the  world's  store 
of  medical  knowledge  and  these  activities 
constitute  only  a  few  of  Hadassah's  major 


accomplishments     during     the     past     half 
cent\u-y. 

Furthermore,  you  have  achieved  this  proud 
record  with  dignity,  with  efficiency,  and  with 
a  selfless  dedication  that  has  won  the  ad- 
miration of  every  one  to  whom  compassion 
is  more  than  Just  a  word. 

The  American  women  of  Hadassah,  past 
and  present,  have  faithfully  practiced  the 
credo  of  the  ancient  Jewish  physician  Mai- 
monides.  "In  the  sufferer,  let  me  see  only  the 
human  being." 

In  the  face  of  Hadassah's  magnificent  his- 
tory, I  am  deeply  moved  that  you  have  been 
gracious  enough  to  include  me  in  this 
most  distinguished  group  of  Myrtle  Wreath 
recipients.  I  accept  your  award  with  pride, 
with  gratitude,  and  with  the  recognition  that 
it  symbolizes  all  that  is  best  in  American  and 
Jewish   traditions. 

Thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
[Applause] 

Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith.  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  great  honor  you  have  ac- 
corded me  with  your  Myrtle  Wreath  Award. 
In  all  humility  I  do  hope  that  I  am  worthy 
of  it. 

For  I  have  the  greatest  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  Hadassah  In  Its  wonderful 
record  of  service  to  humanity.  I  mean 
speclflcaly  your  efforts  to  help  safeguard  the 
democratic — spelled  with  a  small  "d"— way 
of  life  here  in  the  United  States;  your  coun- 
trywide medical  and  public  health  system  in 
Israel;  and  your  work  toward  peace  and  se- 
curity throughout  the  world. 

You  have  answered  with  a  most  impressive 
"Yes"  that  very  crucial  question  of  "Am  I 
my  brother's  keeper?"  and  at  a  time  when 
too  many  Americans  are  giving  a  timid  and 
almost  silent  "No." 

Because  I  feel  so  very  strongly  on  this 
matter  I  do  want  to  repeat  observations  and 
cite  cases  as  I  have  before  done  both  in  in- 
formal and  private  discussions  and  in  formal 
and  public  statements. 

Each  of  us  has  the  responsibility  to  meet 
our  obligations  to  ourselves  and  society  and 
the  reason  for  that  responsibility  Is  set  forth 
in  the  statement  many  of  you  will  recall — 
that  "The  only  thing  necessary  to  insure  the 
triumph  of  evil  is  for  enough  good  men  to  do 
nothing." 

Let  me  recall  your  memory  to  some  specific 
examples.  The  court  trial  of  one  of  the 
American  prisoners  in  Korea — the  trial  and 
conviction  of  an  American  who  threw  two 
other  American  prisoners  out  of  a  hut  in 
snow  because  they  were  two  miserable, 
human  specimens  suffering  from  diarrhea. 
Tliere  were  40  Americans  in  that  hut.  The 
two  were  thrown  out  of  the  hut  to  freeze  to 
death. 

The  man  who  threw  them  out  was  put  on 
trial.  But  of  even  greater  concern  should  be 
the  fact  that  37  other  men  in  that  hut  didn't 
lift  a  finger  to  do  anything  about  It. 

This  is  a  forceful  and  frightening  example 
of  the  saying  that  "The  only  thing  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  triumph  of  evil  Is  for 
enough  good  men  to  do  nothing." 

Within  the  past  year  we  have  read  in  oxir 
newspapers  of  a  28-year-old  woman  stabbed 
to  death  while  38  of  her  neighbors  admitted 
hearing  her  cries  for  help,  but — did  nothing. 
Yes,  "Evil  triumphs  when  good  men  do 
nothing." 

An  18-year-old  girl,  in  broad  daylight,  was 
assaulted,  beaten,  stripped.  When  she  broke 
away  from  her  38-year-old  assailant  and 
pleaded  for  help,  some  40  onlookers  were  at- 
tracted by  her  cries,  but  they— did  nothing. 
Yes,  "Evil  triumphs  when  good  men  do  noth- 
ing." 

On  a  beach  In  our  country.  12  adults  stood 
passively  by  ignoring  the  pleas  of  a  man  who 
was  trying  without  success  to  rescue  a  drown- 
ing boy.  There  is  a  frightening  development 
of  a  behavior  pattern  on  the  part  of  too 
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many  of  our  citizens  who.  when  asked  about 
their  doing  nothing  in  the  face  of  crime  or 
unpleasantness,  give  the  shocking  answer  of 
"I  didn't  want  to  become  involved"— who 
caUously  refused  to  be  their  brother's  keeper. 
The  sophistry  of  -not  getting  involved" 
and  refusing  to  be  "my  brother's  keei>er"  is 
pervasive.  We  see  it  even  in  semantics.  In 
recent  years,  there  has  been  a  growing  awe 
and  admiration  for  pragmatists  whose 
philosophy  is  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means.  There  has  been  too  much  glorifica- 
tion of  the  angle  players,  the  corner  cutters, 
the  sharpshooters  and  the  "goofoffs." 

Many  years  ago,  the  word  "square"  was 
one  of  the  most  honored  and  respected  worlds 
in  oiu-  vocabulary.  A  square  deal  was  an 
honest  deal.  A  square  meal  a  good  and  full 
meal.  It  was  the  squareshooter  rather  than 
the  sharpshooter  who  was  admired.  When 
j-ou  were  financially  square,  you  had  paid  all 
your  debts. 

What  Is  a  "square"  today?  He's  the  fellow 
who  never  learned  to  get  away  with  it — 
the  one  who  volunteers  when  he  doesn't  have 
to — who  tries  to  do  bett€r  than  others— who 
has  to  be  reminded  to  go  home  because  he's 
so  lo6t  in  his  work— whose  heart  beats  faster 
and  who  gets  choked  up  when  the  band 
plays  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  and  the  flag 
unfurls. 

Yes,  he's  the  fellow  who  says,  "I  am  my 
brother's  keeper"  and  means  it. 

We  used  to  respect  character  as  real 
power  instead  of  admiring  pragmatism— to 
recognize  that  mind  without  heart,  intel- 
ligence without  ethics,  cleverness  without 
goodness — all  have  dangerous  flaws. 

A  man  of  character  was  a  person  uni- 
versally acclaimed  and  respected  for  in- 
tegrity, honor,  responsibility,  and  determina- 
tion—who was  willing  to  be  "his  brother's 
keeper." 

Now  the  word  "character"  has  been  pros- 
tituted for  when  someone  is  referred  to  as 
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being  a  character,  he  is  considered  a  square, 
an  eccentric,  an  odd-ball — as  being  abnormal. 

Yes,  one  of  America's  greatest  needs  today 
is  for  more  people  who  are  square  and  who 
have  character  and  who  are  willing  to  be 
their  brother's  keeper — who  dedicate  them- 
selves to  the  welfare  of  humanity  as  does 
your  Hadassah. 

I  say,  "Thank  God  for  you" — and  God 
bless  all  of  you. 


Term  of  Office  for  Members  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  6, 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  a  joint 
resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  make  the  term  of 
office  4  years  instead  of  2  for  Members 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Under  my  resolution,  one-half  of  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  be  elected  evei-y  2  years 
for  a  4 -year  term. 

This  resolution  would  offer  several 
advantages  over  the  present  2-year 
terms : 

First.  Members  would  be  able  to  de- 
vote more  time  and  energy  to  their  com- 
mittee work  and  legislative  duties  and 
less  time  working  toward  reelection. 


Second.  The  resolution  would  provide 
greater  continuity  in  the  membership  of 
the  House  since  only  one-half  of  the 
total  membership  would  be  up  for  re- 
election every  2  years. 

Third.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
average  Member  now  represents  slightly 
over  400,000  people,  in  contrast  to  the 
First  Congress  where  the  avei-age  Mem- 
ber represented  approximately  45,000 
people,  this  tremendous  increase  in  the 
workload  justifies  a  4-year  term  instead 
of  the  original  2-year  term. 

Fourth.  Many  able  young  men  with 
family  responsibilities  are  hesitant  to 
i-un  for  election  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives because  of  the  2-year  term 
and  the  constant  job  of  campaigning. 
By  making  this  a  4-year  term,  more 
young  men  would  be  attracted  to  seeking 
election  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Fifth.  Costs  of  campaigning  have  in- 
creased tremendously  within  the  last  few 
years  and  many  qualified  people  decide 
against  running  because  of  the  combina- 
tion of  a  2-year  term  and  the  excessive 
cost  of  a  campaign. 

Sixth.  The  physical  burden  of  a  cam- 
paign every  2  years  is  most  exhausting 
and  is  no  doubt  a  contributing  factor  to 
the  number  of  deaths  of  Members  from 
each  Congress. 

I  have  discussed  the  merits  of  this 
proposal  with  many  people  in  my  district, 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  and 
have  their  unanimous  approval  of  a  4- 
year  term  for  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  hope  early  favorable 
consideration  is  given  to  this  resolution. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  January  7, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  pity  and  of  love,  we  thank  Thee 
for  this  fenced-in  enclosure  where  quiet- 
ness reigns  and  over  whose  portal  is 
written,  "In  the  beginning  God." 

We  pray  that  as  we  go  forth  from  this 
chapel  of  prayer  to  meet  the  day's  de- 
mands that  no  festering  resentment,  no 
camouflaged  self-interest,  no  small  loyal- 
ties, no  ingrained  prejudice  may  choke 
and  clog  the  channels  of  unadulterated 
public  service. 

Commissioned  to  stand  upon  the  ram- 
parts of  democracy  in  this  land  the  peo- 
ple i-ule,  facing  the  dire  needs  of  this 
changing  world  with  its  hosts  of  Thy 
undeveloped  human  family,  but  eager  for 
a  better  life  they  have  glimpsed,  under- 
gird,  we  pray,  those  called  in  such  a  day 
to  serve  the  Nation,  to  keep  steady  and 
bright  the  one  global  purpose  of  this  land 
of  our  hope  and  prayer,  the  passion  to 
preserve  and  to  extend  the  areas  of 
human  betterment  under  the  concepts 
and  institutions  of  liberty  through  law. 
And  as  we  give  our  best  to  bequeath 
that  heritage  in  this  world  of  ferment 


may  we  never  forget  that  this  way  of  life 
under  Thee  has  taken  a  thousand  years 
of  blood  and  tears  to  bring  to  its  con- 
summation. 

May  those  who  serve  here  be  worthy 
representatives  of  the  American  dream 
for  all  men. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, January  6, 1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MODIFICATION  OF  ORDER 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, as  shown  on  page  235  of  the  Rec- 
ord, under  "Limitation  of  Debate  Dur- 
ing Morning  Hour  Tomorrow,"  I  made 
the  following  statement : 
Limitation  of  Debate  During  Morning  Hour 
Tomorrow 
Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  during  the  morning  hour 
tomorrow,  on  the  convening  of  the  Senate, 
during  which  time  bills  may  be  Introduced! 
resolutions    submitted,    and    other    routine 
business   transacted,  statements  be  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Cl.-^rk]  has  asked  me  if  I  meant  when  I 
made  that  statement  what  I  had  said  at 


the   opening   of  the   Senate   yesterday, 
which  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  in  order  to  introduce 
bills  and  submit  resolutions  that  would  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  without  prejudicing  the 
rights  of  any  Senator  as  regards  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  affecting  anv  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Senate  rules,  and  that  that 
procedure  be  continued  today  so  long  as  any 
Senator  desires  to  be  recognized,  and  that 
statements  during  that  period  be  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

That  is  what  I  had  in  mind  when  I 
made  the  statement  I  first  read.  I  mere- 
ly wish  to  clarify  the  Record. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  order  prevails 
today,  then,  and  not  merely  yesterday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  what  I  had 
intended  to  state  but  did  not  state. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

The    PRESIDENT    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  a  modification  of  the 
Record  accordingly?     The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
Morning  business  is  in  order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  GRUENING.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry:  I  thought  I  caught 
the  eye  of  the  Chair  first.  Am  I  not 
correct?  I  respectfully  inquire  of  the 
Chair  if  the  rule  for  morning  business 
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does  not  provide,  first,  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  petitions  and  memorials;  follow- 
ing that,  reports  of  standing  and  select 
committees;  following  that,  the  intro- 
duction of  bills  and  joint  resolutions;  and 
following  that,  concurrent  and  other 
resolutions.  The  only  reason  why  I  raise 
the  question  is  to  determine  how  much 
time  might  be  occupied  in  the  morning 
hour,  assuming  that  Senators  have  bills 
that  they  wish  to  introduce  today,  be- 
cause that  procedure  would  take 
precedence. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  is  now  operating  under  a  unani- 
mous-consent agi-eement. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  would  not  the 
rule  take  precedence? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
unanimous-consent  agreement  super- 
sedes the  procedure  which  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  read. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  was  not  aware  that 
the  unanimous-consent  request  super- 
seded the  order  of  business  as  called  for 
under  rule  VII. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That 
is  the  case. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


THE  NATION'S  HEALTH— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  44) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  1787,  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  that, 
"Without  health  there  is  no  happiness. 
An  attention  to  health,  then,  should  take 
the  place  of  every  other  object." 

That  priority  has  remained  fixed  in 
both  the  private  and  public  values  of  our 
society  through  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans since. 

Our  rewards  have  been  immeasurably 
bountiful.  "An  attention  to  health" — 
of  the  individual,  the  family,  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  Nation — has  contributed  to 
the  vitality  and  efficiency  of  our  system 
as  well  as  to  the  happiness  and  prosper- 
ity of  our  people. 

Today,  at  this  point  in  our  history,  we 
are  privileged  to  contemplate  new  hori- 
zons of  national  advance  and  achieve- 
ment in  many  sectors.  But  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  give  first  attention  to  our 
opportunities — and  our  obligations — for 
advancing  the  Nation's  health.  For  the 
health  of  our  people  is.  inescapably,  the 
foundation  for  fulfillment  of  all  our 
aspirations. 

In  these  years  of  the  1960's.  we  live  as 
beneficiaries  of  this  century's  great — 
and  continuing — revolution  of  medical 
knowledge  and  capabilities.  Smallpox, 
malaria,  yellow  fever,  and  typhus  are 
conquered  in  this  country.  Infant 
deaths  have  been  reduced  by  half  every 
two  decades.  Poliomyelitis,  which  took 
3,154  lives  so  recently  as  1952,  cost  only 


5  lives  in  1964.  Over  the  brief  span  of 
the  past  two  decades,  death  rates  have 
been  reduced  for  influenza  by  88  percent, 
tuberculosis  by  87  percent,  rheumatic 
fever  by  90  percent. 

A  baby  born  in  America  today  has  a 
life  expectancy  half  again  as  long  as 
those  born  in  the  year  the  20th  century 
began. 

The  successes  of  the  century  are  many. 

The  pace  of  medical  progress  is  rapid. 

The  potential  for  the  future  is  un- 
limited. 

But  we  must  not  allow  the  modern 
miracles  of  medicine  to  mesmerize  us. 
The  work  most  needed  to  advance  the 
Nation's  health  will  not  be  done  for  us 
by  miracles.  We  must  undertake  that 
work  ourselves  through  practical,  pru- 
dent, and  patient  programs — to  put  more 
firmly  in  place  the  foundation  for  the 
healthiest,  happiest  and  most  hopeful 
society  in  the  history  of  man. 

Our  first  concern  must  be  to  assure 
that  the  advance  of  medical  knowledge 
leaves  none  behind.  We  can — and  we 
must — strive  now  to  assure  the  availabil- 
ity of  and  accessibility  to  the  best  health 
care  for  all  Americans,  regardless  of  age 
or  geography  or  economic  status. 

With  this  as  our  goal,  we  must 
strengthen  our  Nation's  health  facilities 
and  services,  assure  the  adequacy  and 
quality  of  our  health  manpower,  con- 
tinue to  assist  our  States  and  communi- 
ties in  meeting  their  health  responsibili- 
ties, and  respond  alertly  to  the  new 
hazards  of  our  new  and  complex  environ- 
ment. 

We  must,  certainly,  continue  and  in- 
tensify our  health  research  and  research 
facilities.  Despite  all  that  has  been  done, 
we  cannot  be  complacent  before  the  facts 
that— 

Forty-eight  million  people  now  living 
will  become  victims  of  cancer; 

Nearly  15  million  people  suffer  from 
heart  disease  and  this,  together  with 
strokes,  accounts  for  more  than  half  the 
deaths  in  the  United  States  each  year ; 

Twelve  million  people  suffer  arthritis 
and  rheumatic  disease  and  10  million  are 
burdened  with  neurological  disorders; 

Five  and  one-half  million  Americans 
are  afflicted  by  mental  retardation  and 
the  number  increases  by  126,000  new 
cases  each  year. 

In  our  struggle  against  disease,  great 
advances  have  been  made,  but  the  battle 
is  far  from  won.  While  that  battle  will 
not  end  in  our  lifetime — or  any  time  to 
come — we  have  the  high  privilege  and 
high  promise  of  making  longer  strides 
forward  now  than  any  other  generation 
of  Americans. 

The  measures  I  am  outlining  today  will 
carry  us  forward  in  the  oldest  tradition 
of  our  society — to  give  "an  attention  to 
health"  for  all  our  people.  Our  advances, 
tlms  far.  have  been  most  dramatic  in  the 
field  of  health  knowledge.  We  are  chal- 
lenged now  to  give  attention  to  advances 
in  the  field  of  health  care— and  this  is 
the  emphasis  of  the  recommendations  I 
am  placing  before  you  at  this  time. 

I.    REMOVING    BARRIERS    TO    HEALTH    CARE 

In  this  century,  medical  scientists  have 
done  much  to  improve  human  health  and 
prolong  human  life.  Yet  as  these  ad- 
vances  come,    vital,   segments   of   our 


populace  are  being  left  behind — behind 
barriers  of  age,  economics,  geography,  or 
community  resources.  Today  the  politi- 
cal community  is  challenged  to  help  all 
our  people  surmount  these  needless  bar- 
riers to  the  enjoyment  of  the  promise  and 
reality  of  better  health. 

A.      HOSPITAL     INSURANCE     FOR     THE      AGED 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  American  people 
made  a  basic  decision  that  the  later  years 
of  life  should  not  be  years  of  despondency 
and  drift.  The  result  was  enactment  of 
our  social  security  program,  a  program 
now  fixed  as  a  valued  part  of  our  national 
life.  Since  World  War  n,  there  has  been 
increasing  awareness  of  the  fact  that  the 
full  value  of  social  security  would  not 
be  realized  unless  provision  were  made  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  costs  of  illnesses 
among  our  older  citizens. 

I  believe  this  year  is  the  year  when, 
with  the  sure  knowledge  of  public  sup- 
port, the  Congress  should  enact  a  hos- 
pital insurance  program  for  the  aged. 

The  facts  of  the  need  are  well  and 
widely  known: 

Four  out  of  five  persons  65  or  older 
have  a  disability  or  chronic  disease. 

People  over  65  go  to  the  hospital  more 
frequently .  and  stay  twice  as  long  as 
younger  people. 

Health  costs  for  them  are  twice  as  high 
as  for  the  young. 

Where  health  insurance  is  available 
it  is  usually  associated  with  an  em- 
ployer-employee plan.  However,  since 
most  of  our  older  people,  are  not  em- 
ployed they  are  usually  notjeligible  under 
these  plans. 

Almost  half  of  the  elderly  have  no 
health  insurance  at  all. 

The  average  retired  couple  cannot  af- 
ford the  cost  of  adequate  health  protec- 
tion under  private  health  insurance. 

I  ask  that  our  social  security  system — 
proved  and  tested  by  three  decades  of 
successful  operation — be  extended  to 
finance  the  cost  of  basic  health  services. 
In  this  way,  the  specter  of  catastrophic 
hospital  bills  can  be  lifted  from  the  lives 
of  our  older  citizens.  I  again  strongly 
urge  the  Congress  to  enact  a  hospital  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged.  Such  a 
program  should — 

Be  financed  under  social  security  by 
regular,  modest  contributions  during 
working  years ; 

Provide  protection  against  the  costs  of 
hospital  and  posthospital  extended  care, 
home  nursing  services,  and  outpatient 
diagnostic  services; 

Provide  similar  protection  to  those  who 
are  not  now  covered  by  social  security, 
with  the  costs  being  paid  from  the  ad- 
ministrative budget; 

Clearly  indicate  that  the  plan  in  no 
way  interferes  with  the  patient's  com- 
plete freedom  to  select  his  doctor  or  hos- 
pital. 

Like  our  existing  social  security  cash 
retirement  benefits,  this  hospital  insur- 
ance plan  will  be  a  basic  protection  plan. 
It  should  cover  the  heaviest  cost  ele- 
ments in  serious  illnesses.  In  addition, 
we  should  encourage  private  insurance  to 
provide  supplementary  protection. 

I  consider  this  measure  to  be  of  utmost 
urgency.  Compassion  and  reason  dictate 
that  this  logical  extension  of  our  proven 
social  security  system  will  supply  the 
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prudent,  feasible,  and  dignified  way  to 
free  the  aged  from  the  fear  of  financial 
hardship  in  the  event  of  illness. 

Also,  I  urge  all  States  to  provide  ade- 
quate medical  assistance  under  the  ex- 
isting Kerr-Mills  program  for  the  aged 
who  caimct.  afford  to  meet  the  nonin- 
sured  costs. 

B.    BETTER   HEALTH    SERVICES   FOU    CHILDREN    AND 
YOUTH 

America's  tradition  of  compassion  for 
the  aged  is  matched  by  our  traditional 
devotion  to  our  most  priceless  resources 
of  all — our  young.  Today,  far  more  than 
many  realize,  there  are  great  and  grow- 
ing needs  among  our  children  for  better 
health  services. 

Acute  illness  strikes  children  under  15 
nearly  twice  as  frequently  as  it  does 
adults. 

One  in  five  children  under  age  17  is  af- 
flicted with  a  chronic  ailment. 

Three  out  of  every  100  children  suffer 
some  form  of  paralysis  or  orthopedic  im- 
pairment. 

At  least  2  million  children  are  men- 
tally retarded,  with  a  higher  concen- 
tration of  them  from  poor  families. 

Four  miUion  children  are  emotionally 
disturbed. 

At  age  15.  the  average  child  has  more 
than  lb  decayed  teeth. 

If  the  health  of  oui-  Nation  is  to  be  sub- 
stantially improved  in  the  years  to  come, 
we  must  improve  the  care  of  the  health 
of  our  75  million  preschool  and  school- 
age  children  and  youth. 

There  is  much  to  do  if  we  are  to  make 
available  the  medical  and  dental  serv- 
ices our  rising  generation  needs.  No- 
where are  the  needs  greater  than  for  the 
15  million  children  of  families  who  live 
in  poverty. 

Children  in  families  with  incomes  of 
less  than  $2,000  are  able  to  visit  a  doctor 
only  half  as  frequently  as  those  in  fami- 
lies with  incomes  of  more  than  $7,000. 

Public  assistance  payments  for  medi- 
cal services  to  the  3  million  needy  chil- 
dren receiving  dependent  children's  ben- 
efits throughout  the  Nation  average  only 
$2.80  a  month,  and  in  some  States  such 
medical  benefits  are  not  provided  at  all. 

Poor  families  increasingly  are  forced 
to  turn  to  overcrowded  hospital  emer- 
gency rooms  and  to  overburdened  city 
clinics  as  their  only  resource  to  meet 
their  routine  health  needs. 

Military  entrance  examinations  reveal 
the  consequences.  Half  of  those  rejected 
cannot  pass  the  medical  tests.  Three- 
fourths  of  them  would  benefit  from 
treatment,  and  earlier  treatment  would 
greatly  increase  recovery  and  decrease 
lifelong  disability. 

The  States  and  localities  bear  the  ma- 
jor responsibility  for  providing  modern 
medical  care  to  our  children  and  youth. 
But  the  Federal  Government  can  help. 
I  recommend  legislation  to — 

Increase  the  authorizations  for  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  and  crippled 
children's  services,  earmarking  funds  for 
project  grants  to  provide  health  screen- 
ing and  diagnosis  for  children  of  pre- 
school and  school  age,  as  well  as  treat- 
ment and  followup  care  services  for  dis- 
abled children  and  youth.  This  should 
include  funds  to  help  defray  the  opera- 
tional costs  of  university-affiliated  men- 


tal retardation  clinical  centers.  Pro- 
visions should  also  be  made  for  the 
training  of  personnel  w^ho  will  OE>erate 
medical  facilities  for  children: 

Broaden  the  public  assistance  pro- 
gram to  permit  specific  Federal  partici- 
pation in  paying  costs  of  medical  and 
dental  care  for  children  in  medically 
needy  families,  similar  to  the  Kerr-Mills 
prosjram  for  the  aged;  and 

Extend  the  grant  programs  for  (a) 
family  health  services  and  clinics  for 
domestic  agricultural  migratory  work- 
ers and  their  children  and  (b)  com- 
munity vaccination  assistance. 

C.    IMPROVED    COMMUNITY    MENTAL    HEALTH 
SERVICES 

Mental  illness  afflicts  1  out  of  10  Ameri- 
cans, fills  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  hos- 
pital beds  in  the  Nation,  and  costs  $3 
billion  annually.  Fortunately,  we  are 
entering  a  new  era  in  the  prevention, 
treatment,  and  care  of  mental  illness. 
Mere  custodial  care  of  patients  in  large, 
isolated  asylums  is  clearly  no  longer  ap- 
propriate. Most  patients  can  be  cared 
for  and  cured  in  their  own  communities. 

An  important  beginning  toward  com- 
munity preparation  has  been  made 
through  the  legislation  enacted  by  the 
88th  Congress  authorizing  aid  for  con- 
structing community  mental  health  cen- 
ters. But  facilities  alone  cannot  assure 
sen'ices. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least 
10.000  more  psychiatrists  are  needed. 

Few  communities  have  the  funds  to 
support  adequate  programs,  particularly 
during  the  first  years. 

Communities  with  the  greatest  needs 
hesitate  to  build  centers  without  being 
able  to  identify  the  source  of  operating 
funds. 

Most  of  the  people  in  need  are  chil- 
dren, the  aged,  or  patients  with  low 
incomes. 

I  therefore  recommend  legislation  to 
authorize  a  5-year  program  of  grants  for 
the  initial  costs  of  personnel  to  man 
community  mental  health  centers  which 
offer  comprehensive  services. 

D.    A    NEW    LIFE    FOR    THE    DIS.\BLED 

Today,  we  are  rehabilitating  about 
120,000  disabled  persons  each  year.  I 
recommend  a  stepped-up  program  to 
overcome  this  costly  waste  of  human  re- 
sources. My  1966  budget  will  propose 
increased  funds  to  rehabilitate  an  addi- 
tional 25,000. 

Our  goal  should  be  at  least  200.000  a 
year.  I  recommend  legislation  to  au- 
thorize— 

Project  grants  to  help  States  expand 
their  services; 

Special  Federal  matching  so  that  re- 
habilitative services  can  be  provided  to  a 
greater  number  of  the  mentally  retarded 
and  other  seriously  disabled  individuals; 
and 

Construction  and  modernization  of 
workshops  and  rehabilitation  centers. 

II.    STRENGTHENING    THE    NATION'S    HEALTH 
FACILrnES  AND  SERVICES 

In  our  urbanized  society  today,  the 
availability  of  health  care  depends 
uniquely  upon  the  availability  and  acces- 
sibility of  modern  facilities,  located  in 
convenient  and  efficient  places,  and  on 
well  organized  and  adequately  supported 


seiTices.  The  lack  of  such  facilities  and 
services  is,  of  itself,  a  barrier  to  good 
health  care. 

A.    MULTIPURPOSE    REGIONAL    MEDICAL 
COMPLEXES 

In  this  century,  we  have  made  more 
advance  than  in  all  other  centuries  to- 
ward overcoming  diseases  which  have 
taken  the  heaviest  toll  of  human  life. 
Today  we  are  challenged  to  meet  and 
master  the  three  killers  which  alone  ac- 
count for  7  out  of  10  deaths  in  the  United 
States  each  year — heart  disease,  cancer, 
and  stroke.  The  Commission  on  Heart 
Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke  has  pointed 
the  way  for  us  toward  that  goal. 

The  newest  and  most  effective  diag- 
nostic methods  and  the  most  recent  and 
most  promising  methods  of  treatment 
often  require  equipment  or  skills  of  great 
scarcity  and  expense  such  as  open  heart 
surgery,  advanced  and  very  high  voltage 
radiation  therapy,  and  advanced  disease 
detection  methods. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  each  hospital  or 
clinic  to  have  such  facilities,  equipment, 
or  services,  but  it  is  essential  that  every 
patient  requiring  such  specialized  and 
expensive  procedures  and  services  have 
access  to  them.  Multipurpose  medical 
complexes  can  meet  these  needs.  They 
would — 

Speed  the  application  of  research 
knowledge  to  patient  care,  so  as  to  turn 
othenvise  hollow  laboratory  triumphs 
into  health  vict<5ries; 

Save  thousands  of  lives  now  needlessly 
taken  annually  by  the  three  great  kill- 
ers— heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke— 
and  by  other  major  diseases. 

A  plan  to  improve  our  attack  upon 
these  major  causes  of  death  and  disabil- 
ity should  become  a  part  of  the  fabric  of 
our  regional  and  community  health  serv- 
ices. Tlie  services  provided  under  this 
plan  will  help  the  practicing  physician 
keep  in  touch  with  the  latest  medical 
knowledge  and  by  making  available  to 
him  the  latest  techniques,  specialized 
knowledge,  and  the  most  efficient 
methods. 

To  meet  these  objectives,  such  com- 
plexes should — 

Be  regional  in  scope; 

Provide  services  for  a  variety  of  dis- 
eases— heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and 
other  major  illnesses; 

Be  affiliated  with  medical  schools, 
teaching  hospitals,  and  medical  centers; 

Be  supported  by  diagnostic  services  in 
community  hospitals: 

Provide  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  pa- 
tients, together  with  research  and  teach- 
ing in  a  coordinated  system;  and 

Permit  clinical  trial  of  advanced  tech- 
niques and  drugs. 

Medical  complexes — consisting  of  re- 
gional organizations  of  medical  schools, 
teaching  hospitals,  and  treatment  cen- 
ters tied  into  community  diagnostic  and 
treatment  facilities — represent  a  new 
kind  of  organization  for  providing  co- 
ordinated teaching,  research,  and  pa- 
tient care.  When  we  consider  that  the 
economic  cost  of  heart  disease  alone 
amounts  to  540,000  lost  man-years  an- 
nually— worth  some  $2.5  billion — the 
urgency  and  value  of  effective  action  is 
unmistakable. 
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Action  on  this  new  approach,  stem- 
ming f lom  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and 
Stroke,  will  provide  significant  improve- 
ments in  many  fields  of  medicine. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  authorize 
a  5-year  program  of  project  grants  to  de- 
velop multipurpose  regional  medical 
complexes  for  an  all-out  attack  on  heart 
disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  other  major 
diseases. 

B.  IMF'ROVED    SERVICES    FOR   THE    MENTALLT 
RETARDED 

Mental  retardation  in  any  individual 
is  a  lifelong  problem  of  the  most  serious 
nature  for  the  family  and  for  the  com- 
munity. But  we  know  today  that  the 
problem  need  not  and  must  not  lead  to 
tragic  hopelessness.  Much  is  being  done 
to  provide  a  decent,  dignified  place  in 
society  for  these  unfortunate  individuals. 

The  88th  Congress  provided  a  substan- 
tial foundation  for  building  an  effective 
national  program  for  the  prevention  of 
mental  retardation  and  care  of  the  men- 
taUy  retarded.  Under  this  authority. 
grants  are  authorized — 

For  construction  of  mental  retarda- 
tion research  centers,  community  mental 
retardation  centers,  and  university  af- 
filiated mental  retardation  centers;  and 

For  planning  by  all  the  States  of  com- 
prehcn.sive  action  to  combat  mental  re- 
tardation at  the  State  and  community 
levels. 

The  1966  budget  includes  $282  mil- 
lion—a $40  million  increase — for  these 
programs  and  other  mental  retardation 
services,  including  preventive  activities 
and  the  training  of  teachers  of  the  re- 
tarded. I  urge  that  this  full  amount 
be  appropriated. 

Extensive  resources  and  programs 
need  to  be  developed  in  the  States  and 
communities  to  prevent  mental  retarda- 
tion and  to  care  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. The  existing  authority  for  plan- 
ning grants  will  end  on  June  30.  1965. 
The  developmental  needs  and  effective 
utilization  of  the  construction  grants  re- 
quire followup  action. 

I  recommend  the  enactment  of  mental 
retardation  program  development  grants 
for  2  additional  years  to  help  the  States 
continue  this  essential  work. 

C.    MODERNIZATION    OF    HEALTH     FACILITIES 

Great  progress  has  been  made  through- 
out the  Nation  in  the  provision  of  new 
general  hospitals  under  the  Hill-Burton 
program.  But  relatively  little  assist- 
ance has  been  available  for  moderniza- 
tion of  the  older  hospitals,  found  par- 
ticularly in  our  large  cities.  Without 
aid,  deterioration  threatens  and  rapid 
scientific  and  technical  change  is  passing 
by  these  essential  links  to  health  care  for 
millions  of  our  people. 

The  1966  budget  will  include  funds  for 
a  greatly  increased  hospital  moderniza- 
tion effort  as  well  as  for  expansion  in 
the  number  and  quality  of  nursing 
homes.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  approve 
the  full  amount  requested  for  each  of 
these  purposes. 

D.    AID  FOR   GROUP  PRACTICE   FACILITIES 

New  approaches  are  needed  to  stretch 
the  supply  of  medical  specialists  and  to 
provide  a  wider  range  of  medical  serv- 
ices in  the  communities.    The  growth  of 


voluntary,  comprehensive  group  practice 
programs  has  demonstrated  the  feasibil- 
ity of  grouping  health  services  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  physicians  and  patients 
by- 
Integrating  the  burgeoning  medical 
specialities  into  an  efficient  and  econom- 
ical system  of  patient  care;  and 

Reducing  the  incidence  of  hospitaliza- 
tion which  may  now  occur  because  there 
are  few  alternative  centers  for  special- 
ized care. 

The  initial  capital  requirements  for 
group  practice  are  substantial,  and  funds 
are  not  now  sufficiently  available  to  stim- 
ulate the  expansion  and  establishment 
of  group  practice.  To  facilitate  and 
encourage  this  desirable  trend,  I  recom- 
mend legislation  to  authorize  a  program 
of  direct  loans  and  loan  guarantees  to 
assist  voluntary  associations  in  the  con- 
struction and  equipping  of  facilities  for 
comprehensive  group  practice. 

in.    MANPOWER   FOR   THE    HEALTH    SERVICES 

The  advance  of  our  Nation's  health 
in  this  century  has,  in  the  final  meas- 
ure, been  possible  because  of  the  unique 
quality  and  fortunate  quantity  of  men 
and  women  serving  in  our  health  pro- 
fessions. Americans  respect  and  are 
grateful  for  our  doctors,  dentists,  nurses, 
and  others  who  serve  our  Nation's  health. 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  future  requires 
our  support  now  to  increase  the  quantity 
and  assure  the  continuing  high  quality 
of  such  vital  personnel. 

In  all  sectors  of  health  care,  the  need 
for  trained  personnel  continues  to  out- 
strip the  supply. 

At  present,  the  United  States  has 
290,000  physicians.  In  a  decade,  we  shall 
need  346,000. 

Today  we  are  keeping  pace  with  otur 
needs  largely  because  of  the  influx  of 
numbers  of  foreign-trained  doctors. 
Last  year  1,600  came  into  the  United 
States,  the  equivalent  of  the  output  from 
16  medical  schools  and  21  percent  of 
our  medical  school  graduates. 

Population  growth  has  badly  outpaced 
the  increase  in  dentists  and  the  shortage 
of  dentists  is  now  acute. 

To  begin  to  meet  the  Nation's  health 
needs,  the  nvunber  of  new  physicians 
graduated  each  year  must  increase  at 
least  50  percent  by  1975,  and  the  output 
of  new  dentists  by  100  percent. 

The  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Act  of  1963.  authorizing 
grants  to  schools  for  construction  of 
medical  and  other  health  education 
schools  and  loans  to  students,  will  help 
meet  this  problem.  The  magnitude  of 
the  need  is  demonstrated  by  the  re- 
sponse : 

Ninety  applications  have  been  received 
from  medical  and  dental  schools,  re- 
questing $247  million  in  Federal  aid  for 
construction; 

Only  $100  million  is  available  in  1965; 
and  the  full  authorization  for  1966,  which 
I  will  shortly  request  in  the  budget  I  am 
submitting,  will  provide  $75  million  more. 

In  the  light  of  these  needs,  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  the  full  amount 
authorized  and  requested  for  the  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act 
program. 

While  we  must  build  new  medical  and 
dental  schools,  we  must  also  retain  and 


sustain  the  ones  we  have.  To  be  neglect- 
ful of  such  schools  would  be  wasteful 
folly. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  high  oper- 
ating costs  and  shortages  of  operating 
funds  are  jeopardizing  our  health  pro- 
fessions educational  system.  Tuition 
and  fees  paid  by  medical  and  dental 
students  meet  less  than  half  the  in- 
stitutional costs  of  their  education.  Sev- 
eral underfinanced  medical  and  dental 
schools  are  threatened  with  failure  to 
meet  educational  standards.  New 
schools  are  slow  to  start,  even  when  con- 
struction f  imds  are  available  due  to  lack 
of  operating  funds. 

I  therefore  recommend  legislation  to 
authorize — 

Formula  grants  to  help  cover  basic 
operating  costs  of  our  health  profession 
schools  in  order  that  they  may  signifi- 
cantly expand  both  their  capacity  and 
the  quality  of  their  educational  pro- 
grams; and 

Project  grants  to  enable  health  profes- 
sion schools  to  experiment  and  demon- 
strate new  and  improved  educational 
methods. 

Traditionally,  our  medical  profession 
has  attracted  outstanding  young  talent 
and  we  must  be  certain  that  this  tradi- 
tion is  not  compromised.  We  must  draw 
the  best  available  talent  into  the  medical 
profession.  Half  of  last  June's  medical 
school  graduates  came  from  families 
with  incomes  of  over  $10,000  a  year.  The 
high  costs  of  medical  school  must  not 
deny  access  to  the  medical  profession  for 
able  youths  from  low-  and  middle-in- 
come families. 

I  therefore  recommend  legislation  to 
authorize  scholarships  for  medical  and 
dental  students  who  would  otherwise  not 
be  able  to  enter  or  complete  such  train- 
ing. 

LOOKING  TO  THE  FUTURE 

We  must  also  look  to  the  future  in 
planning  to  meet  the  health  manpower 
requirements  of  the  Nation. 

Urmiet  health  needs  are  already  large. 
American  famiUes  are  demanding  and 
expecting  more  and  better  health  serv- 
ices. In  the  past  decades  the  proportion 
of  our  gross  national  product  devoted  to 
health  has  increased  by  more  than  50 
percent.  The  trend  is  still  upward.  If 
we  are  to  meet  our  future  needs  and  raise 
the  health  of  the  Nation,  we  must — 

Improve  utilization  of  available  pro- 
fessional health  personnel; 

Expand  the  use  and  training  of  tech- 
nicians and  ancillary  health  workers 
through  special  schools  and  under  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  and  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
programs; 

Expand  and  improve  training  pro- 
grams for  professional  and  for  support- 
ing health  personnel; 

Plan  ahead  to  meet  requirements  for 
which  the  leadtime  is  often  10  years  or 
more. 

With  these  objectives  in  mind.  I  have 
asked  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  develop  a  long-range 
health  manpower  program  for  the  Na- 
tion and  to  recommend  to  me  the  steps 
which  should  be  taken  to  put  it  into 
effect. 
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rV.    HEALTH  RESEARCH  AND  RESEARCH  FACILITIES 

Two  decades  ago  this  Nation  decided 
that  its  Government  should  be  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  health  research  to  ad- 
vance the  well-being  of  its  people.  This 
year  that  support  amounts  to  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  total  national  expendi- 
ture of  SI. 5  billion  for  health  research. 

Continued  growth  of  this  research  is 
necessary  and  the  1966  budget  includes — 

A  10-percent  growth  in  expenditures 
for  health  research  and  for  the  related 
training; 

Funds  to  begin  an  automated  system 
for  processing  the  exploding  volume  of 
information  on  drugs  and  other  chemi- 
cals related  to  health. 

Health  research,  no  less  than  patient 
care,  requires  adequate  facilities.  Over 
the  past  8  years  the  Health  Research 
Facilities  Act  has  been  highly  successful 
in  helping  provide  research  facilities  to 
imiversities  and  other  nonprofit  institu- 
tions. Federal  grants  of  S320  million  to 
990  construction  projects  have  generated 
over  $500  million  in  matching  institu- 
tional dollars. 

This  authority  expires  on  June  30, 
1966,  and  I  recommend  that  it  be  ex- 
tended for  5  years  with  an  increased  au- 
thorization and  with  a  larger  Federal 
share  for  specialized  research  facilities 
of  a  national  or  regional  character. 

V.    HEALTH    GRANTS    AND    PROTECTION    MEASURES 

Our  complex  modern  society  is  creat- 
ing health  hazards  never  before  encoun- 
tered. The  pollution  of  our  environment 
is  assuming  such  important  proportion  I 
shall  shortly  send  to  the  Congress  a  spe- 
cial message  dealing  with  this  challenge. 

But  the  protection  of  the  public  health 
also  requires  action  on  other  fronts. 

A.    HEALTH    GRANTS    TO    COMMUNITIES    AND 
STATES 

In  safeguarding  and  advancing  the 
Nation's  health,  States  and  communities 
have  long  had  special  responsibilities. 
General  and  special  purpose  health 
grants  have  proved  an  effective  means 
of  strengthening  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's partnership  with  them  in  improv- 
ing the  public  health. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  study 
these  programs  thoroughly  and  to  rec- 
ommend to  me  necessary  legislation  to 
increase  their  usefulness. 

Authorizations  for  many  of  these  pro- 
grams expire  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year 
1966.  So  that  a  thorough  review  may  be 
made,  I  recommend  that  the  Congress 
extend  the  authorizations  through  June 
30,  1967. 

B.     CONSUMERS     HEALTH     PROTECTION 

Modernization  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  imperative  if 
our  health  protection  program  is  to  keep 
pace  with  the  technological  and  indus- 
trial advances  of  recent  years. 

The  health  of  all  Americans  depends 
on  the  reliability  and  safety  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the — 

Food  industry,  which  alone  generates 
nearly  SI 00  billion  in  retail  sales  each 
year ; 

Drug  industry,  with  sales  reaching  $6 
billion:  and 


Cosmetic  industry  which  markets  $2.5 
billion  of  products.  All  must  be  oper- 
ated under  the  highest  standards  of 
purity  and  safety. 

Yet,  despite  recent  improvements  in 
food  and  drug  legislation,  serious  gaps 
in  our  ability  to  protect  the  consumer 
still  exist.  The  law  should  be  strength- 
ened to  provide  adequate  authority  in  the 
regulation  of  nonprescription  drugs, 
medical  devices,  cosmetics,  and  food. 

Narcotics  are  not  alone  among  the 
hazardous,  habit-forming  drugs  subject 
to  improper  use.  Barbiturates,  amphet- 
amines, and  other  drugs  have  harmful 
effects  when  improperly  used.  Wide- 
spread traffic  resulting  from  inadequate 
controls  over  the  manufacture,  distribu- 
tion, and  sale  of  these  drugs  is  creating 
a  growing  problem  which  must  be  met. 
We  must  also  counter  the  threat  from 
counterfeit  drugs. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  bring  the 
production  and  distribution  of  barbitu- 
rates, amphetamines,  and  other  psycho- 
toxic  drugs  under  more  effective  control. 

For  the  fuller  protection  of  our  fami- 
lies, I  recommend  legislation  to  require — 

Adequate  labeling  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances. 

Safety  regulation  of  cosmetics  and 
therapeutic  devices  by  premarketing  ex- 
amination by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. 

Authority  to  seize  counterfeit  drugs  at 
their  source. 

CONCLUSION 

I  believe  we  have  come  to  a  rare  mo- 
ment of  opportunity  and  challenge  in 
the  evolution  of  our  society.  In  the  mes- 
sage I  have  presented  to  you,  and  in 
other  messages  I  shall  be  sending,  my 
purpose  is  to  outline  the  attainable  hori- 
zons of  a  greater  society  which  a  confi- 
dent and  prudent  people  can  begin  to 
build  for  the  future. 

Whatever  we  aspire  to  do  together,  our 
success  in  those  enterprises,  and  our  en- 
joyment of  the  fruits  that  result,  will 
rest  finally  upon  the  health  of  our  people. 
We  cannot,  and  we  will  not,  overcome  all 
the  barriers,  or  surmount  all  the  obsta- 
cles, in  one  effort,  no  matter  how  inten- 
sive. But  in  all  the  sectors  I  have  men- 
tioned we  are  already  behind  our 
capability  and  our  potential.  Further 
delay  will  only  compound  our  problems 
and  deny  our  people  the  health  and  hap- 
piness that  could  be  theirs. 

The  88th  Congress  wrote  a  proud  and 
significant  record  of  accomplishment  in 
the  field  of  health  legislation.  I  have 
every  confidence  that  this  Congress  will 
write  an  even  finer  record  that  will  be 
remembered  with  honor  by  generations 
of  Americans  to  come. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  January  7, 1965. 
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(For  nominations  this  day  received 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  (H.J 
Res.  123)  to  fix  the  dates  for  transmit- 
ting the  Budget  and  the  Economic  Re- 
port during  the  month  of  January  1965, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be, 
fore  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Overobligation  of  an 
Appropriation 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  Veterans'  Administration,  Waslilng- 
ton,  D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
overobligation  of  an  appropriation  in  that 
Administration;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Amendments  of  Titles  10  and  37,  United 
States  Code,  Relating  to  Treatment  or 
Offenders  Against  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  titles  10  and  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  confinement  and  treat- 
ment  of  offenders  against  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Attihorization  for  Certain  Members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  To  Accept  and  Wear  Dec- 
orations of  Certain  Foreign  Nations 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  certain  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  accept  and  wear  decorations  of  cer- 
tain foreign  nations  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Amendment  of  Title  10,  United  States  Code, 
To  Permit  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
To  Accept  Certain  Grants 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  ac- 
cept fellowships,  scholarships,  or  grants 
offered  by  a  foreign  government  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Officer  Army  Aviators  ENrnxED 
TO  Flight  Pay 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
officer  Army  aviators  entitled  to  flight  pay. 
for  the  6-month  period  ended  December  31, 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Amendment  of  Title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Relating  to  Assignment  of  Mem- 
bers OF  the  Armed  Forces  to  Weather 
Bureau 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  be 
assigned  or  detailed  to  the  Weather  Bureau 
or  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Coordinator  for 
Meteorological  Services  and  Supporting  Re- 
search, Department  of  Commerce   (with  an 
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accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

amendment  OF  Title  10,  United  States  Code, 
relating  TO  Exemptions  for  Certain  Con- 
tracts With  Foreign  Contractors 
A  letter   from   the    Secretary   of   the   Air 
Force  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  exempt  certain  contracts  with  foreign  con- 
tractors from  the  requirement  for  an  exam- 
ination-of -records  clause   (with  accompany- 
ing papers);    to  the   Committee   on  Armed 
Services. 

report   on   U.S.    Coast   Guard   Flight   Pay 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  flight  pay  in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
for  the  6-month  period  ended  December  31, 
1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Amendment  of  Section  407(e)    of  Federal 
AVIATION   Act  of   1958,   Relating  to  Au- 
thority OF  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  To 
Examine  Certain  Books  and  Records 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  Washington.  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft   of   proposed   legislation  to 
amend  section  407(e)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  examine  the  books 
and  records  of  persons  controlled  by,  or  under 
common  control  with,  an  air  carrier,  or  of 
service  organizations  controlled  by  groups  of 
air  carriers,   and   for  other   purposes    (with 
accompanying  papers);   :.o  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Amendment    of    Communications    Act    of 
1934,  Relating  to  Painting,  Illumination, 
and  Dismantlement  op  Radio  Towers 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Washington.  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended,  with  respect  to  painting,  illumi- 
nation, and  dismantlement  of  radio  towers 
(with  accompanying  papers);    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Land  Acquisitions,  National 
CAPrTAL  Planning  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  Washington, 
D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  land  acquisitions  by  that  Commission, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1964  (with  an  accom- 
panying report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Coliambia. 

Report  of  the  Renegotiation  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Board,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Reports  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,   a  report   on   procurement  of  defective 
fuel  servicing  semitrailers  and  school  buses. 
Department  of  the  Army,   dated  December 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  additional  costs  resulting 
from  the  failure  to  procure  parts  used  in 
overhauling  special  air  mission  aircraft 
engines  directly  from  the  overhauling  sub- 
contractor, Curtiss-Wrlght  Corp.,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  dated  December  1964 
(with  an  accomiianylng  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  excessive  costs  Incurred  In 
constructing  low-rent  public  housing  proj- 
ects in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Santurce  (Puerto  Rico)  Regional  Office,  Pub- 
lic   Housing    Administration,    Housing    and 


Home  Finance  Agency,  dated  December  1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Audit  Report  on  Gorgas  Memorial  Insti- 
tute OF  Tropical  and  Preventive  Medicine, 
Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Gorgas  Memo- 
rial Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preventive 
Medicine,  Inc.,  fiscal  year  1964  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations^,^ 
Report  of  General  Services  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
G3neral  Services  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  of  that  Administration,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1964  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  on  Readiness  of  Combat  and  Com- 
bat-Support Vehicles  Assigned  to  Stra- 
tegic Army  Corps  Units  in  the  United 
States 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  confidential  report  on  readiness  of 
combat  and  combat-support  vehicles  as- 
signed to  Strategic  Army  Corps  units  in  the 
United  States  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Excessive  Inventory  of  Photo- 
graphic Supplies,  Manned  Spacecraft  Cen- 
ter, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the    United   States,    transmitting,    pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  excessive  Inventory  of 
photographic    supplies,    Manned    Spacecraft 
Center,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, dated  January  1965    (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Price  and  San  Pitch  RrvER  Basins, 
Utah 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  Price  and  San  Pitch  River 
basins,    Utah,    dated    December    1964    (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Amendment  to  Concession   Con- 
tract, Grand  Teton  National  Park 
A  letter  from  the   Assistant   Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a   proposed    amendment   to    the    concession 
contract  authorizing  the   Signal   Mountain 
Lodge  to  continue  to  provide  overnight  ac- 
commodations,   facilities,    and    services    In 
Grand   Teton   National   Park    (with   accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
Restriction  of  Certain  Areas  in  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  for  Defense  PufRPOsES 
A  letter   from   the   Secretary   of   the   Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  restriction  of  cer- 
tain areas   in   the   outer   Continental   Shelf 
(known  as  the  Eastern  Test  Range)  for  de- 
fense purposes,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Restriction  of  Certain  Areas  for  Defense 
Purposes    (Gulf    Test    Range,    Gulf    of 
Mexico) 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  restriction  of  cer- 
tain areas  In  the  outer  Continental  Shelf 
for  defense  purposes,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Gulf  Test  Range,  Gulf  of  Mexico)  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Restriction  of  a  Certain  Area  for  Defense 
Purposes  (Matagorda  Water  Range) 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  the  restriction  of  a 
certain  area  in  the  outer  Continental  Shelf 
for  defense  purposes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Matagorda  Water  Range)  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Settlement  of  Claims  of  Certain 
Indians 
A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner. 
Indian  Claims  Commission.  Washington. 
D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  final 
settlement  of  the  claims  of  certain  Indians 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Amendment  of  Titles  10  and  14.  United 
States  Code,  Relating  to  Settlement  of 
Certain  Claims  Against  the  United 
States 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  titles  10  and  14.  United 
States  Code,  and  the  Military  Personnel  and 
Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964,  wltn 
respect  to  the  settlement  of  claims  against 
the  United  States  by  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  and  civilian  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  for  damage  to, 
or  loss  of,  personal  property  incident  to  their 
service,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on - 
the  Judiciary. 

Issuance  of  Certificates  of  Citizenship  in 
the  Canal  Zone 

A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Canal  Zone 
Government.  Balboa  Heights,  Canal  Zone, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  issuance  of  certificates  of 
citizenship  in  the  Canal  Zone  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Okinawa 
Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages  Association,  of 
Naha,  Okinawa,  favoring  the  early  return  of 
administrative  authority  of  the  United  States 
over  Okinawa;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Southern 
Association  for  Counselor  Education  and 
Supervision,  Richmond,  Va.,  commending  the 
Congress  for  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  and  requesting  a 
careful  review  of  budgetary  provisions  to  In- 
sure full  implementation  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  memorial  of  Reginald  B.  Naugle,  of 
Conyngham,  Pa.,  remonstrating  against  the 
recent  counting  of  the  electoral  votes,  and 
raising  his  objections  thereto;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

INTRODUCED 
Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Metcalf,  Mr.  Hatden,  Mr.  Ribicoff, 

and  Mr.  Morse)  : 

S.  296.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  temporary 

release  of  100.000  short  tons  of  copper  from 

the  national  stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on 

Armed  Services. 
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(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S.297.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July  1, 
1948  (62  Stat.  1215),  providing  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  Government  headstones  and 
m;irkers;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Bttkdick)  : 
S.  298.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fang  Luke 
Chiu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 
S.  299.  A  bill  to  establish  qualifications  for 
persons  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Simpson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
imder  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  300.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  certain  amounts  paid  by  a  taxpayer  for 
tuition  and  fees  in  providing  a  higher  edu- 
cation for  himself,  his  spouse,  and  his  de- 
pendents;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  ai^pear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL: 
S.  301.  A  bill  to  promote  public  knowledge 
of  progress  and  achievement  in  astronautics 
and  related  sciences  through  the  designation 
of  a  special  day  in  honor  of  Dr.  Robert  Hutch- 
ings  Goddard.  the  father  of  modern  rockets, 
missiles,  and  astronautics;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Saltonstall  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Hruska) : 

S.  302.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  construction 

by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  North 

Loup    division.    Nebraska,    of    the    Misso\irl 

River  Basin  project;  and 

S.  303.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Nebraska  mldstate  division,  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project,  and  for  other  piu-- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.  304.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  W.  J.  B.  Dan- 
iel; and 

S.  305.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles  B. 
Franklin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    MUSKIE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Brewster.  Mr.  Clahk,  Mr.  Douglas, 
Mr.     Gruening,     Mr.    Hartke,    Mr. 
iNotnrE,    Mr.    Kennedy    of    Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  KucHEL,  Mr.  Long  of 
Alissouri.  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nelson. 
Mr.  R.i.NDOLPH,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  and  Mr! 
Williams   of    New   Jersey) : 
S.  306.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  require  standards  for  controlling  the  emis- 
sion of  pollutants  from  gasoline  powered  or 
diesel  powered  vehicles,  to  establish  a  Feder- 
al .'X.ir  Pollution  Control  Laboratory,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  sep.irate  heading,  i 
By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  307.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  a  compact  rein  ting  to  taxation  of 
motor  fuels  consumed  by  "interstate  buses 
and  to  an  agreement  relating  to  bus  tax- 
ation proration  and  reciprocity:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  308.  A  bill  to  permit  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  certain  branch  offices  by 
the  Michigan  National  Bank.  Lansing.  Mich.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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By    Mr.    MUNDT     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Phouty,  Mr.  Sparkman, 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Da- 
kota, Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.   Smathers,  Mr.  Al- 
LOTT,   Mr.    Carlson,   Mr.    Case,    Mr. 
Holland,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, and  Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.  309.  A  bill  creating  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious  and 
Obscene  Matters  and  Materials;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mundt  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    JAVITS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Cooper.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr.   Pell,  and   Mr.   Ran- 
dolph) : 
S.  310.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Arts 
;\nd  Cultural   Development  Act  of   1964  to 
authorize  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
to  accept  and   receive    bequests,   gifts,   and 
donations  for  use  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses   of    such    act,    and    to    establish    the 
National  Arts  Foundation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
^  der  a  separate  heading.) 
Mr.  FONG: 
S.  311.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  retailers  excise 
taxes  on  jewelry,  furs,   toilet  preparations, 
and  luggage  and  handbags;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  312.  A  bill  to  provide  for  further  re- 
search relating  to  new  and  improved  uses 
for  farm  and  forest  products  and  for  devel- 
opment of  new  crops,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By    Mr.    DIRKSEN    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Simpson)  : 
S.  313.  A  bill  relating  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.  314.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  settlement 
of  claims  resulting  from  an  explosion  at  a 
U.S.  ordnance  plant  in  Bowie  County,  Tex., 
on  July  8,  1963;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Brew- 
STEK,    Mr.    Clark,   Mr.   Cooper,   Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts,   Mr.    Long    of    Missouri,    Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Randolph, 
and  Mr.  Ribicoff)  : 
S.  315.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Arts 
Foundation:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brew- 
ster, Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Metcalf, 
Mr.  Pastore,  and  Mr.  Randolph)  : 
S.  316.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Humanities  Founda- 
tion to  promote  progress  and  scholarship  In 
the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  317.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Swanston 
Equipment  Co.; 

S.  318.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jane  Jast 
Delorme; 

S.  319.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cathyrn  A. 
Glesener; 

S.  320.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Denis  Ryan; 
S.  321.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leo  M.  Mon- 
dry;  and 

S.  322.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Choy-Slm 
Mah;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself  and  Mr 

Young  of  North  Dakota)  • 

S.  323.  A   bill   for    the   relief   of  Gertrude 

Margitta  McCannell;  to  the  Committee  on  ill 

Judiciary.  "*^ 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER    (for  himself   Mr 

Proxmire,  Mr.  Robertson,  Mr  '  Ty  ' 

dings,    and    Mr.    Yoting    of    North 

Dakota)  :  ^    «ortli 

S.  324.  A  bill  to  amend  section  331  of  thn 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  19C4  in  order 
to   continue   the    indemnity   payment  nro 
gram  for  dairy  farmers;   to  the  Commits 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brewster  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.)  ^ 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 

S.  325.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
mcrce  Act,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  assist 
common  carriers  of  passengers  by  railroad 
in  preserving  and  improving  essential  oas 
senger  train  services  and  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when  hp 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

S.  326.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  thai- 
accumulated  sick  leave  be  credited  to  the 
retirement  fund  or  that  the  Individual  be 
reimbursed;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 

under  a  separate  heading.)  ^ 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself  and  Mrs 
Neuberger) : 

S  327  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
States  of  Oregon.  Wa.shlngton.  California,  and 
Idaho  for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  dam- 
aged  by  recent  floods  and  high  waters;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der  a  separate  heading. ) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION- 
STOP  AIDING  AGGRESSORS    ' 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  every- 
one knows  that  the  United  States  is  a 
nation  of  peace.  We  seek  in  every  way 
not  only  to  prevent  aggressions  wherever 
they  may  be  found,  but  to  bring  our  own 
and  world  efforts  to  bear  on  the  solution 
of  problems  of  International  discord. 

Yet.  Mr.  President,  we  are  in  a  sense 
aiding  and  abetting  with  our  foreign  aid 
programs  nations  which  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  aggressive  actions  upon  others. 
I  refer  particularly  to  Mr.  Sukarno's  re- 
gime in  Indonesia  and  its  acts  against 
Malaysia,  and  to  the  war  conducted  by 
Mr.  Nasser  against  the  country  of  Yemen. 
It  IS  my  belief  that  the  Congress  should 
take  a  strong  position  advising  against 
the  continuation  of  any  such  aid  to  those 
countries,  or  to  others  which  may  become 
involved  in  aggressive  actions. 

Further,  we  have  continued  our  pro- 
grams of  assistance  to  countries  which 
have  permitted  acts  of  vandalism  and 
destruction  against  property  of  the 
United  States  within  their  borders.  The 
least  we  can  do  to  prevent  the  repetition 
of  such  actions  is  to  similarly  withdraw 
support  in  such  instances. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  concurrent  resolution  making 
clear  that  this  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress and  request  that  the  text  of  the 
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resolution  may  appear  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res  5)  .-submitted  by  Mr.  Hartke,  was 
received  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

Bcsolrcd  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  (a)  that  no  assistance  should 
be  providcu  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  or  any  other 

Act — 

(1)  to  any  foreign  country  which  is  en- 
eaeed  or  hereafter  engages  in  carrying  out, 
or  providing  assistance  to  others  engaged  in 
carrying  out,  armed  aggression  against  any 
other  country;  or 

(2)  to  any  foreign  country  which  permits, 
or  fails  to  take  adequate  measures  to  pre- 
vent, the  destruction  by  mob  action  of  United 
States  property  within  such  coxmtry; 

and  (b)  that  in  any  case  in  which  assistance 
Is  termin.'ited  by  reason  of  any  activity  re- 
ferred to  in  this  concurrent  resolution,  such 
assistance  should  not  be  resumed  until  the 
President  determines  that  such  activity  has 
ceased  and  receives  assurances  satisfactory 
to  him  that  it  will  not  be  renewed. 


RESOLUTIONS 

AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXII  RELA- 
TIVE TO  CLOTURE 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  16)  to  amend  rule  XXII  relative  to 
cloture,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when 
he  submitted  the  above  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


ADDITIONAL    FUNDS    FOR    SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr,  SPARKMAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  17)  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

Resolved,  That  section  4  of  S.  Res.  284, 
Eighty-eighth  Congress,  second  session,  au- 
thorizing an  examination,  investigation  and 
study  of  the  problems  of  American  small 
and  independent  business,  agreed  to  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1964,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$125,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$132,000". 

RELEASE  OF  COPPER  FROM 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  months  there  have  been  several 
very  disturbing  trends  in  the  copper  in- 
dustry. There  is  now  a  short  supply  of 
copper  and  the  reserve  is  dwindling. 
These  trends  have  brought  about  manip- 
ulation in  the  international  market,  a 
situation  which  can  contribute  only  in- 
stability of  price,  production,  and  em- 
ployment. I  am  receiving  more  reports 
about  the  shortage  of  copper  for  the 
domestic  market  and  the  significant  lay- 
offs that  are  underway  or  contemplated. 

The  copper  economy  is  very  important 
in  this  country  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  responsibility  to  see  that  the 


situation  is  stabilized.  As  one  who 
worked  in  the  copper  mines  of  Montana 
for  nearly  10  years,  I  have  firsthand 
knowledge  of  what  occurs  when  there  is 
instability  of  price,  production,  and  em- 
ployment. The  copper  producers  of  this 
country  have  held  the  line  of  the  price 
structure  extremely  well.  Copper  has 
been  selling  between  30  cents  and  34 
cents  over  the  past  several  years.  On 
the  other  hand  substantial  quantities  of 
refined  scrap  copper  have  been  sold  at 
premium  prices  as  high  as  65  cents  per 
pound.  In  the  London  market,  which 
incidentally  plays  a  part  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its  real  significance  in  the  field, 
it  has  been  selling  at  approximately  the 
same  price. 

Today,  on  behalf  of  my  colleague  from 
Montana,  Senator  Metcalf,  Senator 
Hayden,  Senator  Ribicoff,  and  me,  I 
have  sent  to  the  desk  a  bill  which  we  be- 
lieve can  be  instrumental  in  providing 
some  stability  in  the  current  situation. 
Simnly,  the  problem  is  that  we  do  not 
have  an  adequate  supply  of  copper.  We 
do  have  copper  in  the  national  stockpile 
which  could  be  made  available  to  the 
domestic  users  on  a  loan  basis.  This  will 
take  congressional  action.  In  brief, 
Senator  Metcalf's  and  my  bill  proposes 
that  the  Oifice  of  Emergency  Planning  be 
given  the  authority  to  loan  from  the  na- 
tiMial  stockpile  100,000  short  tons  of 
coi)i:pr  to  the  primary  producers  to  cover 
a  ueriod  no  longer  than  1  year.  Also  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency  these  loans 
could  be  recalled  within  a  30-  to  60-day 
period.  The  Director  of  OEP  would  be 
given  the  responsibility  for  setting  the 
necessary  rules  and  regulations.  Of 
prime  concern  to  us  is  to  see  that  when 
such  loans  are  authorized  that  they  are 
made  on  an  equitable  basis  to  all  copper 
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The  copper  situation  is  quite  serious. 
It  appears  that  relief  cannot  be  given 
administratively  so  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  act  expeditiously  in 
granting  the  necessary  authority.  If  the 
price  of  copper  gets  out  of  hand,  it  can 
affect  other  segments  of  the  economy, 
bring  about  the  use  of  substitutes  for 
copper  and,  in  my  opinion,  badly  dam- 
age the  economy  of  the  country. 

I  believe  that  in  this  instance  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  the  responsibility 
to  promote  stability  and  assist  both  the 
producers  and  users  of  copper.  Favor- 
able action  on  this  proposal  would  stabi- 
lize the  economy  and  it  would  tide  us 
over  the  period  necessary  to  allow  the 
industry  to  increase  production  of  cop- 
per to  make  up  the  lag  which  nov/  exists. 
This  would  also  do  away  with  the  spec- 
ulation and  trading  at  exorbitant  prices 
which     has    made     the     situation     so 

difficult. 

Senator  Metcalf,  Senator  Hayden, 
Senator  Ribicoff,  and  I  are  aware  of  the 
great  interest  in  tliis  matter  and  the  de- 
sire of  a  number  of  our  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  this  legislation.  We,  therefore, 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this  bill 
lay  on  the  desk  for  additional  sponsors 
for  an  additional  3  legislative  days. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  text  of 
this  legislation  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  will  he 
at  the  desk  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  and  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  296)  to  authorize  the  tem- 
porary release  of  100,000  short  tons  of 
copper  from  the  national  stockpile, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Mansfield  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  or- 
der to  avoid  serious  economic  dislocation  and 
instability  in  the  domestic  market  for  cop- 
per, the  Administrator  of   General   Services 
is  authorized,  notwithstanding  any  limita- 
tion   or   requirement   in   the   Strategic    and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  PUing  Act  with  re- 
spect   to    the    disposition    of    materials    ac- 
quired thereunder,  or  in  any  other  provision 
of  law.  to  release  not  to  exceed  one  hundred 
thousand  short  tons  of  copper  now  held  in 
the  national  stockpile.    The  disposition  here- 
in authorized  shall  be  mnde  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  copper  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning.     One 
of  the  terms  and  conditions  applicable   to 
such  disposition  shall  be  that  any  producer 
receiving  such  copper  shall  agree  to  restore 
to   the   national   stockpile   an   amount   and 
grade  of  copper  at  least  equivalent  to  that 
received   (1)    not  later  than  one   year  after 
the  receipt  thereof,  or  (2).  in  the  event  of 
an  emergency,  as  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent, not  later  than  sixty  days  after  notice 
thereof. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposal  to  loan  100.000  tons  of  copper  to 
domestic  producers  will  prevent  repeti- 
tion of  the  1955-56  boom  and  bust  cycle 
in  our  basic  domestic  mining  industry. 

Price  stabilization,  resulting  from  this 
legislation,  will  protect  copper's  place  in 
cm*  economy  and  also  will  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  consumer.  Without  this 
legislation,  the  price  of  copper  may  be 
expected  to  continue  to  rise — to  the  point 
where  competitive  materials  will  move  in 
and  capture  a  part  of  the  market  which 
will  never  return  to  copper.  This  price 
increase  also  will  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer. 

The  copper,  loaned  under  this  legisla- 
tion, will  be  returned  to  the  stockpile  by 
domestic  producers  as  a  result  of  a 
gradual  increase  in  production,  which 
will  be  maintained,  to  the  benefit  of  pro- 
ducers, the  union  labor  they  employ,  and 
the  mining  centers  which  serve  them. 
In  addition,  it  is  our  feeling  that  those 
who  borrow  this  copper  should  be 
charged  a  reasonable  interest  rate,  which 
could,  perhaps,  take  the  form  of  the  re- 
turn of  2  or  3  percent  more  copper  to  the 
stockpile  than  they  borrowed,  or  in  the 
direction  of  Director  of  OEP.  a  dollar 
amount.  But  the  actual  copper  returned 
to  the  stockpile  must  equal  the  amount 
boiTOwed. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  in  the 
public  interest. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
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Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Majority  Leader,  Senator  Mansfield,  has 
acted  decisively  to  achieve  a  solution  to 
the  serious  copper  supply  problem  fac- 
ing oui-  Nation. 

I  am  proud  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Montana  in  spoii^orinp;  a  measure  which, 
as  he  has  put  it.  can  be  instrumental  in 
providing  some  stability  in  the  current 
situation.  And  I  assure  him  that  I  will 
continue  to  work  with  him,  as  I  have  In 
the  past,  toward  this  end. 

The  current  copper  situation  has  re- 
sulted in  serious  consequences  for  Con- 
necticut's copper  and  brass  fabricating 
industry.  Connecticut  leads  the  Nation 
in  the  manufacture  of  such  products. 
The  Connecticut  brass  and  copper  indus- 
try strongly  supports  this  bill. 

The  shortage  threatens  production 
cutbacks  with  attendant  unemployment. 
I  strongly  support  Senator  Mansfield's 
copper  loan  proposal  and  am  pleased  to 
join  him  in  its  sponsorship.  I  assure 
him  that  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to 
help  speed  the  enactment  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Watcrbury 
American  of  December  15,  1964.  and  my 
letter  of  December  14.  1964,  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

City  Brass  Firms  Back  Proposed  Bill 
Waterbury's  "big  three"  brass  companies 
have  endorsed  plans  of  U.S.  Senate  leaders 
to  seek  legislation  which  would  release  100.- 
000  tons  of  copper  from  the  national  stock- 
pile of  strategic  materials. 

U.S.  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff  disclosed 
he  and  Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
field, of  Montana,  will  introduce  the  legisla- 
tion, which  is  sought  by  brass  and  copper 
companies  as  a  means  of  stabilizing  the 
price  of  copper  and  making  more  available 
for  production. 

The  United  Press  International  reported 
Senator  Ribicoff  sent  a  letter  today  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  Informing  him  that  the  pro- 
posed bill  would  call  for  the  loan  of  copper 
to  producers  for  1  year  to  prevent  "sharp 
production  cutbacks  resulting  in  defaults 
on  Industrial  defense  contracts  and  high  un- 
employment." 

Senator  Ribicoff  said  the  Government's 
loan  of  the  copper  would  allow  the  industry 
to  operate  a  greater  volume,  and  thus  would 
help  manufacturers  and  employees  and  would 
protect  the  national  interest  in  case  of  emer- 
gency. 

Spokesmen  for  Waterbury's  maj.-ir  br;ifs 
companies  have  Joined  those  In  other  parts 
of  the  country  In  endorsing  the  plan. 

Glenn  P.  Bakken.  president  of  Chase  Brass 
&  Copper  Co..  contacted  at  Chase  headquar- 
ters In  Cleveland  said  a  release  of  national 
stockpile  copper  "would  end  the  speculation 
which  has  created  abnormal  stock  market 
conditions  and  a  situation  in  which  you 
can't  establish  true  demand." 

The  Associated  Press  said  Sunday  that 
news  of  Mansfield's  proposal  last  week  sent 
prices  tumbling  on  the  copper  futures  mar- 
ket in  New  York.  The  London  Metal  Ex- 
change quotation  was  lower  at  opening  Sat- 
urday, but  held  at  64'"s  cents  through  the 
session,  the  AP  reported. 

Bakken  said  the  e.xtreme  changeability  and 
speculative  nature  of  the  situation  makes  it 
Impossible  to  estimate  the  ultimate  effect  on 
Chase  In  Waterbury  as  to  possible  production 
cutbacks  and  possible  resultant  layoffs. 


He  said  current  prices.  If  they  were  to 
prevail,  speak  for  themselves  with  No.  1 
copper  scrap  at  41  cents  and  more  a  pound 
and  dealers'  copper  at  more  than  60  cents  a 
pound. 

SUPPLIE.S  RATIONED 

The  U.S.  producer  price  has  continued 
to  hold  at  a  normal  34  cents  with  supplies 
4jelng  rationed  to  regular  customers.  The 
Tiope  for  1965  Is  sufflclently  Increased  pro- 
duction to  make  enough  copper  available  at 
this  price  to  meet  the  demand.  The  hope  Is 
also  to  bring  this  about  soon  enough  to  keep 
the  prixlucers-  price  variation  within  the  31 
to  34  cent  range  which  has  been  successfully 
maintained  for  the  last  42  months. 

Bakken  said  that  Chase  In  Waterbury  Is 
living  on  Its  Inventories  as  are  other  users 
of  the  metal.  These  inventories  have  been 
sufflclently  depleted  at  Chase  to  create  a 
semicritical   situation    here,    Bakken   said. 

Scovll  spokesmen  declined  to  discuss  the 
matter  In  as  much  detail  as  the  Chase  presi- 
dent, but  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
they,  too,  are  feeling  effects  of  the  situation 
In  the  copper  market.  They  Issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement  on  the  Mansfleld-Rlblcoff 
proposal: 

We  support  this  proposal.  Jobs  and  work- 
ing schedules  have  been  disrupted  by  copper 
shortages  iuid  profit  margins  have  been  re- 
duced by  higher  copper  prices.  The  proposal 
to  lend  stockpile  copper  to  producers  should 
help  to  Improve  this  situation." 

Anaconda  American  Brass  Co,  officials  also 
said  Increased  availability  of  copper  would 
do  much  to  remedy  abnormal  copper  market 
conditions,  although  they  were  less  specific 
In  endorsing  the  Mansfleld-Rlblcoff  proposal 
for  creating   this  Increase. 

•There  is  no  question,"  said  AABC  spokes- 
men, "that  if  more  copper  were  made  avail- 
able, wherever  it  might  come  from,  we  could 
bring  supply  more  Into  balance  with  de- 
mand." AABC  echoed  Bakken's  emphasis 
on  reducing  the  high  price  of  copper  scrap 
on  which  fabricators  depend  for  between  30 
and  40   percent  of  their  metal. 

The  various  company  spokesmen  Indicated 
that  as  yet.  no  serious  cutbacks  In  production 
have  been  caused  here  by  the  shortage. 
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December  14.  1964. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  current  copper 
shortage  is  of  grave  concern  to  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  Our  copper  and  brass  Industry, 
which  employs  thousands  of  workers  and  Is 
a  vital  cog  In  the  economy  of  the  State,  Is 
plagued  by  high  copper  prices  resulting  from 
the  present  shortage. 

Representing  the  State  that  Is  the  Na- 
tion's leading  producer  of  brass  mill  prod- 
ucts, I  want  to  join  with  Senator  Mans- 
field, whose  State  Is  a  major  copper  producer. 
In  urging  you  to  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  proposal  to  lend  copper  producers  up 
to  100,000  tons  of  copper  from  Federal  stock- 
piles for  1  year.  I  will  join  Senator  Mans- 
field In  sponsoring  the  necessary  legislation 
to  ease  the  copper  shortage. 

Unless  action  is  taken  permitting  the 
copper  and  brass  Industry  to  operate  at  great- 
er volume,  we  will  be  faced  with  sharp 
production  cutbacks  resulting  In  defaults  on 
industry  defense  contracts  and  high  unem- 
ployment, rt  Is  Imperative  that  this  be 
avoided. 

This  proposal  would  relieve  the  situation 
and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  national 
Interest  In  case  of  emergency.     I  urge  your 
favorable  consideration  of  It. 
My  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Abraham  Ribicoff. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  may 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  re- 


lated to  copper  Introduced  by  the  Sena 
tors  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield  and 
Mr.  MetcalfI.  The  Senator  from  Mis 
souri  I  Mr.  Symington  I.  the  Senator 
from  Coimccticut  I  Mr.  Ribicoff],  and 
other  Senators  sj)oke  in  support  of  it 
and  I  respectfully  request  that  mv  name 
be  placed  on  the  bill  as  a  cosponsor 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President  re- 
cent months  have  seen  the  demand  for 
copper  rise  beyond  the  available  supply 
This  has  had  the  u-sual  results  in  the 
marketing  place— the  quoted  price  of 
electrolytic  copper  has  increased  from  31 
to  34  cents  per  pound,  and  because  there 
IS  not  enough  copper  available  at  any 
price  an  "outside— gray"  market  has  de- 
veloped. This  market  has  often  been 
close  to  70  cents  a  pound,  double  the  os- 
tensible market  price. 

Nevertheless,  today  the  United  States 
has  more  than  250,000  short  tons  of  cop- 
per excess  to  stockpile  objectives  in  its 
strategic  and  critical  materials  stock- 
piles. This  is  true  even  after  the  recent 
sale  of  30,000  tons  to  the  U.S.  Mint  and 
the  imminent  agreed  upon  sale  of  20.000 
tons  to  commercial  useis.  That  of 
course,  comes  out  of  the  DPA  stockpile. 
This  250,000  tons  excess  copper  in  the 
stockpile  cost  the  American  taxpayer 
some  $133  million. 

Although  our  industry  badly  needs  this 
excess  copper,  and  the  Government  does 
not  need  it  for  defense,  the  Government 
cannot  sell  the  copper  without  the  ex- 
press consent  of  the  Congress.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  under  the  present  setup,  even 
with  congressional  consent  to  a  request 
fi'om  the  executive  branch,  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  sell  the  copper  for  6 
months  unless  and  until  the  Congress 
passes  a  special  bill  authorizing  its  sale 
at  some  earlier  date.  Then,  of  course 
the  President  must  take  his  time  to  sign 

Because  of  this  ludicrous  situation,  our 
majority  leader,  who  comes  from  a  great 
copper  mining  State,  and  is  attuned  to 
the  needs  of  the  copper  industiy,  sug- 
gests the  loan  of  100,000  tons  of  copper 
from  the  Government  to  industry. 

I  agree  with  the  majority  leader  that 
some  of  the  Government's  excess  copper 
should  be  released  to  meet  the  demands 
of  industi-y. 

It  makes  no  economic  sense  to  retain 
excess  copper  in  the  stockpile,  paid  for 
by  the  taxpayer,  when  industiy  needs 
and  wants  100,000  tons  of  copper  that, 
because  of  current  economic  conditions, 
could  be  sold  at  substantial  gain  to  the 
Government;  and.  of  course,  such  a  sale 
would  return  a  great  many  million 
dollars  to  the  Treasury. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  copper  has 
been  in  short  supply  in  the  United  States. 
For  example,  as  was  referred  to  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana, 
from  1954  to  1956  there  was  a  shortage 
and  private  industi-y  encountered  diffi- 
culties in  obtaining  sufficient  copper  for 
its  needs. 

At  that  time  the  Government  adopted 
a  policy  of  permitting  suppliers  of  copper 
to  divert  deliveries  from  the  stockpile  to 
private  industiT.  These  copper  suopliers 
thereupon  sold  copper  designated  for  de- 
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livery  to  the  stockpile  to  Industrial  con- 
sumers at  market  prices  much  higher 
than  the  contract  price  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  obviously  thereby  made  a  great 
deal  more  profit  on  their  sale  of  copper. 

Since  the  delivery  price  of  copper  de- 
livered to  the  stockpile  was  at  times  tied 
to  production  cost,  or  the  price  in  the 
marketplace,  the  Government  at  times 
paid  more  for  the  copper  delivered  at  a 
later  date. 

Under  a  law  which  would  authorize 
copper  loans  from  the  stockpile  we  might 
again  have  such  a  situation  develop 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  have  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  A  sale  of  any  re- 
quired stockpile  copper,  therefore,  in- 
stead of  a  loan,  would  be  much  better 
for  the  Government.  At  the  same  time 
it  would  give  industry  the  copper  indus- 
try states  is  now  needed. 

Therefore.  I  would  hope  the  able  and 
distinguished  majority  leader  would  give 
consideration,  if  it  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, that  we  sell  any  copper,  instead  of 
going  to  a  loan,  which  operated  so  dras- 
tically against  the  taxpayer  in  the  1950's. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  speech  which 
has  just  been  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mis.souri.  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Strategic  Stockpile  Subcommittee 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  It  is 
my  belief  that  his  proposed  legislation 
will  be  referred  to  that  committee  and 
very  likely  hearings  will  be  held  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  who  has  just  made  the  state- 
ment. 

Frankly,  I  am  encouraged  by  the  tone 
of  the  Senator's  remarks,  not  because  he 
advocates  the  possibility  of  the  sale  of 
copper  from  the  national  stockpile,  but 
because  of  the  interest  which  he  has 
shown  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  short- 
age, but  it  is  tied  in  with  the  possibility 
of  unemployment,  instability  in  produc- 
tion, and  unsureness  in  price.  On  the 
basis  of  those  remarks,  I  think  the  out- 
look is  very  encouraging  in  view  of  what 
has  been  done  and  what  will  be  done  in 
the  next  2  or  3  months  to  bring  about 
a  meeting  of  supply  and  demand  on  a 
worldwide  basis  so  far  as  copper  produc- 
tion is  concerned. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  has 
made  his  suggestion,  and  I  know  that 
when  this  matter  is  referred  to  his  com- 
mittee, he  will  go  into  it  in  all  its  as- 
pects and  make  absolutely  certain  that 
the  Government  is  protected  all  the  way 
through. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  will  read  three 
paragraphs  from  a  letter  sent  me  by  a 
constituent  who  is  one  of  the  leading 
copper  fabricators  in  the  United  States. 
He  wrote  recently: 

Once  In  a  while  you  must  come  upon  some- 
thing that  really  riles  you.  Well,  I  Just  have 
and  it  reeks  of  a  very  unbusinesslike  han- 
dling of  Government  funds.  I  don't  know 
how  It  got  started,  but  something  certainly 
should  Immediately  be  done  to  correct  it. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  $5  billion  worth  of 
metals  the  Government  is  holding  In  Its 
stockpile  over  and  above  what  Is  required 
for  the  strategic  defense  stockpile. 

The  Whitaker  Cable  Corp.  Is  concerned  pri- 
marily with  copper  which  has  been  in  serious 
short  supply.  We  naturally  have  tried  to 
find  out  why  there  has  been  such  a  short- 
age and  then,  of  course,  how  to  get  enough 
of  the  material  to  keep  our  doors  open.  We 
have  paid  as  high  as  61 ',2  cents  a  pound 
for  some  of  our  copper  during  this  period 
which  is  a  27 1/2  cents  per  pound  premium 
over  the  producer's  price  of  34  cents,  but 
the  producers  haven't  enough  to  go  around. 
In  making  our  search  for  copper  we  discov- 
ered the  Government  stockpile  situation. 

An  article  regarding  a  proposal  by  Senator 
Mansfield  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal on  December  12,  1964  (a  copy  is  at- 
tached), which  tells  of  the  copper  shortage, 
the  premium  prices  being  paid,  the  total 
amount  of  copper  In  the  stockpile  (1.1  mil- 
lion tons)  and  his  proposal  of  loaning  100.- 
000  ions  to  Industry  from  the  stockpile. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader,  and  assure 
him  the  Stockpile  Subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  do  its 
best  to  expedite  legislation  on  the  basis 
of  a  sale  of  copper,  instead  of  a  loan. 

Let  us  at  this  time  give  consideration 
to  the  fact  that  we  now  again  have  a  bill 
introduced,  S.  28,  which  was  approved 
unanimously  by  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  Armed  Services  Committee  last 
year  but  which  could  not,  because  of  the 
pressure  at  the  end  of  the  last  session, 
he  taken  up.  It  is  a  bill  which  would  cor- 
rect this  situation  because  it  would  be 
possible  to  move  this  copper  into  industry 
without  going  through  all  this  rigmarole, 
unless  one  of  the  two  branches  of  Con- 
gress objected. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  It 
seems  to  me  that  perhaps  the  proposed 
legislation  has  a  great  deal  of  merit.  I 
heard  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  what 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  said.  I 
am  wondering  at  this  time  if  the  bill 
.should  not  include  some  of  the  other 
commodities  which  are  being  held  in  the 
stockpile,  and  which,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, could  be  released  without  further 
legislation. 

I  am  thinking  particularly  of  sisal.  A 
year  or  two  ago  there  was  a  real  shortage 
of  this  commodity,  but  the  stockpile  con- 
tinued to  grow.  It  could  not  be  sold 
without  special  legislation.  It  would 
have  helped  the  country  a  great  deal  if 
the  Government  could  have  sold  it.  Of 
course,  it  could  have  been  replaced  later, 
if  it  were  necessary  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  an  authority  on  the  agricultural 


products  that  are  in  the  national  stock- 
pile today. 

For  his  possible  interest,  the  surpluses 
of  minerals  and  metals  today  equal  the 
total  agricultural  stockpile  held  by  the 
U.S.  Government. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  that  S.  28 
does  exactly  what  he  proposes;  that  is, 
it  places  the  entire  situation  on  what 
could  be  called  a  proper  businesslike 
basis. 


QUALIFICATIONS  OF  PERSONS  AP- 
POINTED TO  THE  SUPREME 
COURT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  establish  qualifications  for 
persons  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

Our  Constitution  sets  out  certain  quali- 
fications for  those  who  serve  in  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment. Unfortunately,  however,  the 
Constitution  does  not  require  that  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  meet  any 
standard. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  our 
Supreme  Court.  I  believe  its  Justices 
should  be  held  in  the  highest  regard  by 
our  legal  profession  when  appointed.  We 
need  men  of  proven  experience  to  sit  on 
the  High  Bench.  The  necessary  judicial 
maturity  is  attained  only  after  long  years 
of  painstaking  study,  research,  and 
analysis.  The  proper  experience  for  a 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  should  be 
gained  under  conditions  where  his  aber- 
rations and  his  deviations  from  the  law 
will  be  brought  forcefully  home  in  rever- 
sals by  higher  courts.  He  should  not  be 
placed  in  a  position  where  his  errors  will 
be  perpetuated  on  the  books  for  years 
to  come. 

Under  existing  law,  there  are  no  re- 
quirements or  qualifications  for  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  It 
is  not  even  necessary  that  the  person 
be  a  trained  lawyer.  I  think  this  is  a 
mistake — there  is  no  substitute  for  legal 
and  judicial  experience  in  our  high 
courts. 

Except  for  Justice  Black's  police  court 
experience,  the  total  prior  judicial  ex- 
perience of  the  nine  Justices  now  sitting 
is  14  years,  consisting  of  8  years  for  Jus- 
tice Brennan,  5  years  for  Justice  Stewart, 
and  1  year  for  Justice  Harlan.  It  is  dis- 
turbing to  me  that  of  the  nine  judges 
only  three  have  had  prior  judicial  ex- 
perience that  would  help  in  the  matur- 
ing and  tempering  of  their  minds  for  the 
tasks  which  they  must  face  as  members 
of  the  highest  Court  in  this  great  free 
Nation. 

There  have  been  98  judges  appointed 
to  the  Court  since  1790  and,  except  for 
recent  years,  the  great  majority  ap- 
pointed had  judicial  experience  that 
helped  to  prepare  them  for  the  High 
Bench.  In  fact,  from  1790  to  1900,  58 
judges  were  appointed,  and  only  19  of 
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them  had  no  prior  judicial  experience. 
In  tlie  years  from  1900  to  1932,  20  judges 
were  appointed  with  the  majority — 11 
of  them  having  previous  judicial  expe- 
rience. But  In  recent  years,  from  1932 
until  the  present  time,  those  appointed 
without  prior  judicial  experience  have 
outnumbered  those  with  such  experience 
i2  to  8.    This  is  not  a  healthy  trend. 

I  believe  the  best  way  to  insure  that 
the  highest  Court  in  the  land  Is  com- 
posed of  well  qualified  men  is  to  require 
that  a  person  appointed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  have,  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment, at  least  5  years  of  judicial  service. 
As  used  in  the  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced, "judicial  service  means  service  as 
a  judge  of  a  court  of  appeals  or  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  or  a  justice  or 
judge  of  the  highest  court  of  a  State." 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  appropriate 
Senate  committee  will  give  this  bill  im- 
mediate attention. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  299 >  to  establish  qualifi- 
cations for  persons  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  introduced  by  Mr.  Simp- 
son, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


THE    $1,000    TAX    DEDUCTION    FOR 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  COSTS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  sky- 
rocketing cost  of  higlier  education  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  urgent  chal- 
lenges facing  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. To  help  to  meet  this  challenge  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today  which 
will  give  a  $1,000  tax  deduction  to  parents 
for  each  child  they  are  putting  through 
college  and  to  students  who  are  work- 
ing to  finance  their  own  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Higher  education  is  no  longer  a  luxury 
but  a  necessity.  If  we  are  to  continue  to 
move  forward  to  build  a  more  prosperous 
and  progressive  society  in  this  age  of  so- 
cial and  technological  change,  we  will 
need  an  evergrowing  number  of  skilled 
and  college-trained  people. 

My  bill  is  a  direct  form  of  aid  to  edu- 
cation requiring  no  new  bureaucratic 
machinery.  It  would  not  only  assist 
those  of  our  citizens  faced  with  the  fi- 
nancial burdens  of  college  tuition  and 
fees,  but  would  furnish  a  tax  incentive 
to  many  parents  to  enroll  or  to  keep  their 
children  in  college. 

This  legislation  conforms  with  a  pledge 
I  made  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
last  fall,  and  I  am  urging  its  early  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  300)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow 
a  deduction  for  certain  amounts  paid  by 
a  taxpayer  for  tuition  and  fees  in  pro- 
viding a  higher  education  for  himself, 
his  spouse,  and  his  dependents,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Scott,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


SPECIAL  DAY  TO  HONOR  DR.  ROB- 
ERT HUTCHINGS  GODDARD 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  today  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  designed  to  set  aside 
March  16  of  every  year  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Robert  Hutchings  Goddard  and  the  in- 
valuable contributions  he  made  to  our 
modern  age  of  space  science.  It  was  on 
this  date  in  1926.  at  Auburn,  Mass..  that 
Dr.  Goddard  became  the  first  man  ever 
to  test  and  launch  successfully  a  liquid- 
fuel  rocket.  This  and  later  experimen- 
tal tests  conducted  by  Dr.  Goddard.  cou- 
pled with  intensive  research  and  study, 
were  instrumental  in  ushering  the  United 
States  and  the  world  into  the  space  age. 
Dr.  Goddard  was  born  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  on  October  5,  1882,  and  was  edu- 
cated there  at  Worcester  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute and  Clark  University.  His  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  fulfill  his  childhood 
dream  of  spaceships  in  the  sky  led  him 
to  the  formulation  in  1912  of  a  mathe- 
matical theory  of  rocket  propulsion 
which  formed  the  technical  basis  for 
today's  dramatic  accomplishments  in  the 
fields  of  missileiT  and  space  exploration. 
He.  more  than  any  other  single  individ- 
ual, deseiTes  the  title  "the  father  of 
modern-day  rocketry." 

Although  Dr.  Goddard  died  in  1945, 
appropriate  recognition  has  been  given 
to  the  important  contributions  he  made 
to  the  space  age  only  in  the  past  few 
years.  In  1959  Congress  voted  to  award 
posthumously  a  gold  medal  to  Dr.  God- 
dard for  his  achievements  in  rocket  and 
space  science.  It  was  presented  to  his 
widow,  who  still  lives  in  Worcester,  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Space  Flight  Center  in 
Greenbelt,  Md..  in  his  name. 

In  view  of  Dr.  Robert  Goddard's  un- 
tiring efforts  to  advance  man's  knowl- 
edge of  a  heretofore  unexplored  field 
and  his  many  significant  achievements 
in  astronautics  and  related  sciences.  I 
think  it  is  altogether  fitting  that  we  des- 
ignate March  16  of  every  year  "Goddard 
Day"  as  a  continuing  tribute  to  the  mem- 
oi-y  of  a  man  who  gave  so  much  to  his 
country.  I  am  hopeful  indeed  that  Con- 
gress may  take  favorable  action  on  this 
proposal  during  this  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  301)  to  promote  public 
knowledge  of  progress  and  achievement 
in  astronautics  and  related  sciences 
through  the  designation  of  a  special  day 
in  honor  of  Dr.  Robert  Hutchings  God- 
dard, the  father  of  modern  rockets,  mis- 
siles, and  astronautics,  introduced  by  Mr. 
SALTONSTALL.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  JudiciaiT. 


AMENDMENTS  TO   THE  CLEAN  AIR 
ACT   OF    1963 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
amending  the  Clean  Air  Act — Public  Law 
88-206.  I  am  joined  in  this  bill  by  19  of 
my  colleagues. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963.  which  was 
signed  into  law  by  President  Johnson  on 


December  17.  1963.  and  became  PubUc 
Law  206  of  the  88th  Congress,  created 
a  mechanism  for  .stimulating  the  na- 
tional effort  to  abate  and  control  air  pol- 
lution.  Its  provisions  were  broad  and 
they  ranged  into  fields  which  the  Fed- 
eral air  pollution  effort  had  not  pre- 
viously entered — abatement  authority. 
financial  aid  for  control  programs,  ex- 
panded research  into  sources  and  control 
of  pollutants  such  as  those  resulting  from 
the  combustion  of  fossil  fuels  in  plants 
and  factories  and  omissions  from  auto- 
motive vehicles,  and  a  system  of  permits 
to  effect  control  of  pollutants  from  Fed- 
eral installations. 

Nevertheless,  enactment  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  was  not  in  itself  the  end,  but 
rather  a  fresh  beginning.  There  remain 
several  important  aspects  of  the  na- 
tional air  pollution  problem  which  re- 
quire additional  attention  on  the  part  of 
Congress,  the  executive  branch,  the  cities 
and  States,  industrial  and  other  sources 
of  community  air  pollution,  and  the 
American  people. 

President  Johnson  has  proposed  that 
we  end  "the  poisoning  of — the  air  we 
breathe."  He  has  called  on  us  to  "pre- 
vent the  pollution  of  our  air — before  it 
happens."  This  bill  would  help  meet  his 
objectives. 

Following  adoption  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution  turned  to  a  more 
detailed  inquiry  into  the  complexities  of 
the  national  air  pollution  problem,  de- 
voting its  attention  chiefly  to  vehicular 
pollution,  industrial  pollution,  municipal 
waste  disposal  pollution,  local  and  re- 
gional air  pollution  needs  and  controls, 
and  the  effect  of  Federal  installations 
and  defense  efforts  on  the  creation  of 
air  pollution  problems. 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  through- 
out the  country,  with  several  days  of 
technical  hearings  here  in  Washington. 
As  a  result  of  these  hearings,  the  sub- 
committee compiled  a  report  which  in- 
corporates the  findings  and  recommen- 
dations for  specific  actions  required  to 
supplement  the  nrovisions  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  The  subcommittee  report,  en- 
titled "Steps  Toward  Clean  Air,"  con- 
tains a  concise  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  the  basis  for  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act,  which  I  am 
introducing  at  this  time. 

We  cannot  avoid — for  much  longer- 
some  action  which  would  reduce  the  pol- 
lutants from  the  millions  of  automotive 
vehicles  clogging  our  streets.  The  State 
of  California  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
action  in  taking  aggressive  leadership  in 
not  only  the  control  of  automoti\'e  emis- 
sions but  also  in  controlling  other  air 
pollutants.  However,  the  problem  of 
auto  exhaust  pollution  is  not  confined  to 
California.  It  would  be  unwise  to  inedi- 
cate  the  future  installation  of  automotive 
devices  and  standards  solely  on  the  needs 
of  that  single  State. 

The  need  for  effective  national  action 
on  the  control  of  automotive  emissions 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  recent  report 
of  the  SecretaiT  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  the  Congress. 

Devices  have  been  installed  for  several 
years  on  automobiles  to  control  emis- 
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sions  from  crankcases.  Also,  equipment 
has  been  perfected  to  control  to  a  large 
extent  the  harmful  emissions  through 
the  auto  tailpipe.  Recently  the  automo- 
bile industry  has  announced  that  it  will 
be  able  soon  to  produce  automobiles  for 
distribution  in  California  capable  of 
meeting  that  State's  requirements  for 
exhaust  pollution  control.  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  the  entire  Nation  cannot  be 
the  beneficiary  of  these  technological 
advances. 

There  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  strong 
justification  for  legislation  which  would 
Insure  that  the  entire  Nation  will  benefit 
from  the  technological  advances  which 
have  been  made  and  which  will  become 
available  to  California. 

This  legislation  would  call  for  early 
control  of  emissions  from  new  automo- 
biles which  are  known  to  be  harmful  and 
for  which  methods  of  control  have  been 
devised.  The  language  relative  to  auto- 
motive emissions  contained  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  necessarily  broad  to 
permit  latitude  for  determining  extent 
to  which  it  is  feasible  and  practicable  to 
provide  hardware  and  means  available 
to  correct  the  problem  of  emissions  from 
older  vehicles.  The  language  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  additional 
standards  when  it  is  determined  that 
such  arc  appropriate. 

The  effect  and  means  of  controlling 
emissions  from  diesel-powered  vehicles 
has  not  had  the  attention  or  study  nec- 
essary to  set  a  basis  for  exact  standards, 
but  I  do  feel  that  there  is  need  for  study 
and  the  development  of  criteria  for 
allowable  emissions  from  these  sources. 
In  this  area  there  is  a  great  need  for 
accelerated  research  and  development. 
My  proposal  would  not  only  accelerate 
the  much  needed  study  of  diesel  emis- 
sions, but  would  call  for  an  intensive 
program  of  research  and  development  in 
"Sll  areas  relating  to  the  problems  of  air 
pollution. 

Our  inci-easing  populations,  urbani- 
zation, consumption  of  energy,  produc- 
tion of  waste,  and  industrial  develop- 
ment has  created  tremendous  quantities 
of  solid  wastes — garbage  and  refuse. 
Current  methods  used  for  the  disposal 
of  such  refuse  commonly  constitute  a 
significant  source  of  air  pollution  in 
most  of  our  urban  communities.  Based 
on  an  urban  population  of  130  million 
people,  520  million  pounds  of  refuse  in 
our  urban  areas  must  be  disposed  of 
every  day  of  the  year.  Open  dumps  have 
been  extensively  used  for  refuse  disposal 
because  they  are  low  in  cost.  Land  fill 
methods  of  disposal  have  been  used; 
however,  large  quantities  of  land  are  re- 
quired for  this  method.  In  other  in- 
stances refuse  is  disposed  of  through  in- 
cineration which  is  sometimes  inefficient 
and  costly.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  being  introduced  is 
essential  to  aid  in  the  proper  disposal 
of  solid  waste  and  will  provide  the  neces- 
sary stimulation  to  the  correction  of  this 
problem,  as  has  the  construction  grant 
program  for  sewage  treatment  works 
aided  that  program. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  recognized  the  prob- 
lem of  sulfurous  air  pollution,  especially 


that  produced  by  the  burning  of  sulfur- 
bearing  fuels  by  calling  for  the  initiation 
and  conducting  of  a  program  of  research 
directed  toward  the  development  of  im- 
proved, low-cost  techniques  for  extract- 
ing sulfur  from  fuels.  However,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  since  sulfurous  emissions  are 
a  major  factor  in  community  air  pollu- 
tion problems,  there  should  be  greater 
emphasis  placed  on  the  resolution  of  this 
problem.  The  progress  that  has  been 
made  thus  far  is  impressive,  but  limited. 
If  real  progress  is  to  be  made  and  if  the 
isolated  achievements  are  to  be  expanded 
to  the  benefit  of  all  regions  of  the  coun- 
try, there  will  have  to  be  a  coordinated 
and  greatly  augmented  research  and  de- 
velopment effort. 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  efforts  greatly 
in  resolving  the  sulfurous  air  pollution 
problem,  I  am  proposing  that  a  congres- 
sional mandate  be  forthcoming  to  create 
a  basis  for  a  fully  coordinated  and  accel- 
erated research  and  development  pro- 
gram. Also,  I  propose  that  periodic  re- 
ports be  submitted  to  the  Congress  so 
that  an  evaluation  can  be  made  of  prog- 
ress and  the  possible  need  for  corrective 
legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  bill,  and  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  bill,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  section-by-section  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  306)  to  amend  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  require  standards  for  con- 
trolling the  emission  of  pollutants  from 
gasoline  powered  or  diesel  powered  ve- 
hicles, to  establish  a  Federal  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Laboratory,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Muskie  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

s.   306 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Clean  Atr  Act  (which  relates  to  re- 
search, investigations  and  training)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  strilclng  out  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  there- 
of; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  thereof 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and"; 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section (2)  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph (5) : 

"(5)  conduct  and  accelerate  research  pro- 
grams relating  to  the  means  of  controlling 
liydrocarbon  emissions  resulting  from  the 
evaporation  of  gasoline  in  carburetors  and 
fuel  tanks,  and  the  means  of  controlling 
emissions  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  aldehydes 
from  gasoline  powered  or  diesel  powered  ve- 
hicles. To  carry  out  such  research  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  with  the  technical  com- 
mittee established  under  section  6  of  this  Act 
and  for  research  concerning  diesel  powered 
vehicles,  he  may  add  to  such  committee  such 
representatives  from  the  diesel  powered  ve- 
hicle industry  as  he  deems  appropriate."; 
and 


(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Air  Pollution  Control  Laboratory  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  shall  staff  and  equip  such  lab- 
oratory as  necessary  to  conduct  such  phases 
of  the  national  research  and  development 
program  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
air  pollution  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  tech- 
nical committee  whose  membership  shall 
consist  of  representatives  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and 
the  coal,  petroleum,  and  electric  power  In- 
dustries, for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
development  of  improved  low-cost  tech- 
niques designed  to  reduce  emissions  of  ox- 
ides of  sulfur  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
sulfur-containing  fuels.  The  committee 
shall  meet  from  time  to  time  at  the  call  of 
the  Secretary  to  evaluate  progress  In  the 
development  of  such  techniques  and  to  rec- 
ommend additional  research  programs  for 
the  development  of  such  techniques.  One 
year  after  enactment  of  this  section  and 
semiannually  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  progress  of 
the  development  of  such  techniques  and  his 
recommendations.  If  any,  for  additional  leg- 
islation." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  (which  relates  to  grants  for  support  of 
air  pollution  control  programs)  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsec- 
tion (d)  and  by  Inserting  immediately  after 
subsection  (b)  the  following  subsection  (c)  : 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  municipalities  In  an  amount  up  to 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  construction 
of  facilities  which  are  designed  to  eliminate 
air  pollution  resulting  from  the  disposal 
of  solid  wastes.  No  grant  shaU  be  made 
under  this  subsection  to  any  municipality 
that  has  not  enacted  an  ordinance  or  other 
regulation  prohibiting  open  burning  of  solid 
wastes  and  containing  enforcement  pro- 
cedures Insuring  that  disposal  faculties  wUl 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  reducing  air 
pollution.  No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any 
facility  under  this  subsection  until  the  ap- 
plicant has  made  provision  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  to  assure  the  proper  and  effi- 
cient operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
facility  after  completion  of  the  construction 

thereof." 

(b)  Subsection  (d),  as  so  redesignated.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  Not  more  than  12'/2  per  centxmi  of 
the  grant  funds  available  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  expended  in  any 
one  State,  and  no  grant  shall  be  made  for 
any  project,  authorized  under  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  in  an  amount  exceeding 
5  per  centum  of  the  total  authorized  In  any 
one  fiscal  year." 

Sec.  3.  Section  6  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
(which  relates  to  automotive  vehicle  and  fuel 
pollution)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof   the   following   new   subsections: 

"(c)  (1)  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  and 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register,  standards 
for  the  allowable  emissions  of  pollutants 
from  gasoline  powered  vehicles,  and  the  ef- 
fective date  for  such  standards. 

"(2)  In  prescribing  standards  for  gaso- 
line powered  vehicles  under  this  subsection 
the  Secretary  shall  require  (1)  that  within 
six  months  after  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion all  new  g.asoUne  powered  vehicles  be 
equipped  with  blowby  systems  with  emissions 
from  crankcases  limited  to  0.15  per  centum 
of  supplied  fuel  under  cyclic  operating  condi- 
tions and  (11)  that  after  November  1,  1966. 
the  allowable  exhaust  emissions  from  new 
gasoline  powered  vehicles  shall  be  not  more 
than  two   hundred  and   seventy-five   parts 
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per  inillion  of  hydrocarbons  measured  by  a 
nondlspersive  Infrared  spectrometer  cali- 
brated with  hexane  and  not  more  than  1.5 
per  centum  by  volume  of  carbon  monoxide 
measured  by  a  nondlspersive  infrared  spec- 
trometer under  metropolitan  area  cyclic  type 
operating  conditions  with  results  normalized 
to  fifteen  divided  by  per  centum  carbon 
dioxide  plus  per  centum  carbon  monoxide 
plus  six  times  per  centum  hydrocarbons. 

••(3)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  criteria 
for  allowable  emissions  from  diesel  powered 
vehicles  manufactured  and  Introduced  into 
interesUite  commerce  or  imported  into  the 
United  Stiites.  Upon  the  establishment  of 
such  criteria  the  Secretary  shall  make  his 
recommendations  for  additional  legislation, 
if  necessary,  to  regulate  the  discharge  of  pol- 
lutants from  diesel  powered  vehicles. 

"(i)  The  manufacture  for  distribution  in 
commerce  of  any  gasoline  powered  vehicle 
or  the  importation  into  the  United  States 
of  any  gasoline  powered  vehicle,  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  any  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section, which  does  not  meet  such  standards, 
Is  unlawful. 

"Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  or  the  regulations  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  six  months,  or  both. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treausry  shall  Jointly  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  that  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  any  gasoline  powered  vehicles  which 
fail  to  meet  the  standards  prescribed  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section. 

"(e)   It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  Insure  the  proper  inspection  and  main- 
tenance of  the  devices  and  other  means  re- 
quired to  control   the  emission  of  air  pol- 
lutants    from     gasoline     powered     vehicles 
within  the  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section.    Tlie  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  agreements  with,  and 
to  make  grants  to,  appropriate  State  agencies 
designated  by  the  Governors  ( Including  such 
supplemental  agreements  as  may  be  neces- 
sary)  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  this  section. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  an  inter- 
state    air    pollution    control     agency    may 
qualify  if  one  State  having  jurisdiction  of 
such  agency  enters  an  agreement  authorized 
by  this  subsection.     Tlie  sums  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  subsection  shall  be  allotted 
by    the    SecreUiry    to    Stales    entering    into 
agreements  in  the  proportion  that  the  num- 
ber of  gasoline  powered   vehicles  registered 
in  such  year  in  each  such  State  bears  to  the 
total  such  number  in  all  such  States  for  such 
year. 

"(f)  All  action  taken  under  this  section 
for  the  adoption  of  standards  and  the  pro- 
mulgation of  rules  and  regulations  shall  be 
taken  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act." 

Sec.  4.  Section  9  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
(Which  relates  to  definitions)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (g)  as  subsection 
(h)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (f)  the 
following  subsection  (g)  : 

"(g)  The  term  'commerce'  means  (1) 
commerce  between  any  place  in  a  State 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  or  a  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States  or  any  place  outside  there- 
of, and  (2)  commerce  wholly  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  any  such  territory  or 
possession." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  13  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  (which  relates  to  appropriations)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
approprl.ued  to  carry  out  subsection  4(c)  of 
this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1966.  and  for  each  of  the  next  two  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years  the  sum  of  $100,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
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under  this  subsection.  Sums  so  appro- 
priated shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

"(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966  for  the  establishment 
of  inspection  programs  under  subsection  6 
(e)  of  this  Act." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  13  Is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  tlae 
word  "Act"  the  following:  ",  exclusive  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  4  and  subsection  (e)  of 
section  6,". 


The  section-by-section  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  MusKiE  is  as  follows: 
Section-by-Section    Analyses    of    Amend- 
ments Proposed  to  Clean  Air  Act 

Section  1.  Research,  Investigations,  train- 
ing and  other  activities:  Section  3(a)  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  would  be  amended  to 
provide  for  the  conduct  and  acceleration  of 
research  programs  relating  to  the  means  of 
controlling  hydrocarbon  emissions  resulting 
from  the  evaporation  of  gasoline  and  car- 
buretors and  fuel  tanks,  and  the  means  of 
controlling  emissions  of  oxides  of  nitrogen 
and  aldehydes  from  gasoline  powered  or  die- 
sel powered  vehicles.  The  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  technical  committee  estab- 
lished under  section  6  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
for  research  concerning  diesel  powered  ve- 
hicles, and  he  may  add  to  this  committee 
representatives  from  the  diesel  powered  ve- 
hicle Industry. 

Section  3  would  be  further  amended  to 
provide  that  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
Federal  Air  Pollution  Control  Laboratory. 
Also,  staff  and  equip  the  laboratory  as  needed 
to  conduct  research  and  development  pro- 
gram for  the  prevention  and  control  of  air 
pollution. 

This  amendment  also  provides  that  the 
Secretary  shall  appoint  a  technical  commit- 
tee made  up  of  representatives  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
and  the  coal,  petroleum,  and  electric  power 
industries,  to  encoiu-age  the  development  of 
improved  low-cost  techniques  designed  to 
reduce  emissions  of  oxides  of  sulfur  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  sulfur-contalnlng 
fuels.  The  committee  would  meet  from  time 
to  time  to  evaluate  progress  In  the  develop- 
ment of  techniques  and  to  recommend  addi- 
tional research  programs  needed.  One  year 
after  enactment  of  this  provision  and  semi- 
annually thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  the  progress  of  the 
development  of  such  techniques  and  his 
recommendations,  if  any,  for  additional  legis- 
lation. 

Section  2.  Grants  for  support  of  air  pollu- 
tion control  programs:  Section  4  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  would  be  amended  to  authorize  grants 
to  municipalities  in  an  amount  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  construction  of 
facilities  which  are  designed  to  eliminate 
air  pollution  resulting  from  the  disposal  of 
solid  wastes.  No  grant  would  be  made  to 
any  municipality  that  has  not  enacted  an 
ordinance  or  other  regulation  prohibiting 
open  burning  of  solid  wastes  and  containing 
enforcement  procedures  insuring  that  dis- 
posal facilities  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on 
reducing  air  pollution.  No  grant  would  be 
made  for  any  facility  until  the  applicant  has 
made  provision  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
to  assure  the  proper  and  efficient  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  facility  after  com- 
pletion of  construction.  It  Is  further  pro- 
vided that  no  grant  would  be  made  for  any 
project  in  excess  of  5  percent  of  the  total 
authorized  in  any  one  fiscal  year. 

Section  5  provides  authorizations  for  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1966,  and  for  the  next 
2  fiscal  years  in  the  amount  of  $100  million 
per  fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  of  making 
grants   of  solid    waste   disposal   facilities. 


Section  3.  Automotive  vehicle  and  fuel 
pollution:  Section  6  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
would  be  amended  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  prescribe  and  publish  standards  for  the  al 
lowable  emissions  of  pollutants  from  gasoline 
powered  vehicles. 

In  prescribing  standards  for  gasoline  pow- 
ered vehicles  the  Secretary  shall  require  (1) 
that  within  6  months  after  enactment  of 
this  provision  all  new  gasoline  powered  ve- 
hicles be  equipped  with  blowby  systems  with 
emissions  from  crankcascs  limited  to  0 15 
percent  of  supplied  fuel  under  cyclic  oper- 
ating conditions  and  (li)  that  after  No 
vember  1,  1966.  the  allowable  exhaust  emis- 
sions  from  new  gasoline  powered  vehicles 
shall  be  not  more  than  275  parts  per  million 
of  hydrocarbons  and  not  more  than  1.5  per- 
cent by  volume  of  carbon  monoxide  meas- 
ured by  a  nondlspersive  spectrometer  under 
metropolitan  area  cyclic  type  operating  con- 
ditions with  results  normalized  to  15  divided 
by  percent  carbon  dioxide  plus  percent  car- 
bon monoxide  plus  6  times  percent  hydro- 
carbons. 

Tlie  manufacture  for  distribution  in  com- 
merce of  any  gasoline  powered  vehicle  or 
the  Importation  into  the  United  States  of 
any  gasoline  powered  vehicle,  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  any  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  which  does  not  meet  such 
standards,  is  unlawful.  Violators  of  stand- 
ards or  regulations  prescribed  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  6  months,  or  both. 

The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  jointly  promulgate  rules  and 
regulations  that  prohibit  the  Importation  of 
any  gasoline  powered  vehicles  which  fail 
to  meet  the  standards  prescribed. 

The  Secretary  shall  establish  criteria  for 
allowable  emissions  from  diesel  powered  ve- 
hicles manufactured  and  introduced  into 
interstate  commerce  or  Imported  into  the 
United  States.  Upon  the  establishment  of 
such  criteria  the  Secretary  shall  make  his 
recommendations  for  additional  legislation. 
If  necessary,  to  regulate  the  discharge  of  pol- 
lutants from  diesel  powered  vehicles. 

It  is  stated  that  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Is  to  Insure  the  proper  Inspection  and 
maintenance  of  the  devices  and  other  means 
required  to  control  the  emission  of  air  pollut- 
ants from  gasoline  powered  vehicles  within 
the  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
agreements  with,  and  to  make  grants  to. 
appropriate  State  agencies  designated  by  the 
Governors  (including  such  supplemental 
agreements  as  may  be  necessary)  to  carry 
out  hispcction  programs.  An  Interstate  air 
pollution  control  agency  may  qualify  if  one 
State  having  jurisdiction  of  such  agency 
enters  an  agreement.  The  sums  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  inspection  program 
shall  be  allotted  by  the  Secretary  to  States 
entering  into  agreements  in  the  proportion 
that  the  number  of  gasoline  powered  ve- 
hicles registered  in  such  year  in  each  States 
bears  to  the  total  such  number  in  all  such' 
States  for  such  year.  Section  5  provides  that 
$25  million  would  be  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  ending  June  1966  for  the  establishment 
of  Inspection  programs. 

It  Is  also  provided  that  all  action  taken  for 
the  adoption  of  standards  and  the  promulga- 
tion of  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  taken 
In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act. 

Section  4.  Definitions:  It  is  provided  that 
section  9  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  would  include 
a  definition  of  the  term  "commerce"  to  mean 
( 1 )  commerce  between  any  place  In  a  State, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  or  a  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States  or  any  place  outside 
thereof,  and  (2)  commerce  wholly  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  such  territory  or 
possession. 

Section   5.  Appropriations:    Section    13   of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  would  be  amended  to  pro- 
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vide  appropriations  of  $100  million  for  3  fiscal 
vears  for  grants  for  solid  waste  disposal  works 
and  $25  million  to  establish  automotive  in- 
spection programs.  A  further  amendment 
would  insure  that  funds  now  authorized  by 
the  Clean  Air  Act  would  not  be  available  for 
the  two  programs  enumerated  above  but  only 
for  those  programs  authorized  by  the  act. 


COMMISSION  ON  OBNOXIOUS  AND 
OBSCENE  MATTERS  AND  MATE- 
RIALS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Uie  following  cospon- 
sors,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Sp.'\rk- 
man!  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
R./vNDOLPH.  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Allott, 
Mr.  Cahlson.  Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Holland.  Mr. 
Simpson,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Tower, 
I  send  to  the  desk  for.  appropriate  refer- 
ence the  bill  which  was  before  the  Senate 
last  year,  to  create  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Commission  on  Obnoxious 
and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials. 

This  bill  has  twice  passed  the  Senate, 
but  has  failed  to  receive  action  in  the 
House. 

This  year,  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  tremendous  upsurge 
of  national  interest  in  stamping  out  what 
has  been  called  a  billion-dollar  smut 
racket  in  this  country. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  act 
early  in  this  session  to  approve  this  legis- 
lation for  the  third  time,  and  that  this 
time  it  will  also  be  approved  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  may  lie  on  the  desk 
until  close  of  business  Wednesday,  Jan- 
uary 13,  1965,  in  case  other  Senators  wish 
to  cosponsor  this  proposed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred,  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  309)  creating  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on 
Obnoxious  and  Obscene  Matters  and  Ma- 
terials, introduced  by  Mr.  Mundt  (for 
him.self  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


U.S.   NATIONAL  ARTS  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper  1,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Long  I,  the  Senator 
fi'om  Montana  I  Mr.  MetcalfI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Pell],  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph!,  establishing  a  U.S.  National 
Arts  Foundation  and  authorizing  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts,  created  last 
year,  to  accept  donations  of  funds  and 
other  property  by  the  public. 

This  bill  is  the  second  half  of  the  bill 
which  last  year  was  passed  by  the  Senate, 
only  one-half  of  which — namely,  an  ad- 
visory council — was  passed  by  the  House. 
This  bill  for  a  U.S.  National  Arts  Founda- 
tion represents  the  other  part  of  the 
program. 

It  follows  the  call  of  President  John- 
son in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 


for  a  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts. 
I  have  the  honor  to  state  to  the  Senate 
that  I  have  joined  in  cosponsoring  the 
parallel  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  as  he  has  joined  in  cosponsoring 
mine,  and  I  hope  that  this  will  be  a 
fruitful  partnership  which  will  result  in 
adoption  of  this  long  overdue  measure. 

The  President's  announcement  in  the 
state  of  the  Union  message  that  he  would 
.support  a  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  was  gratifying.  It  was  a  natural  and 
extremely  welcome  second  phase  to  the 
passage  last  year  of  the  bill,  which  I  co- 
spoiLsored,  to  establish  a  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts  and  constituted  recogni- 
tion that  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
vital  interest  in  the  development  of  our 
national  cultural  resources.  But  it  is 
clear  that  we  need  a  definite  national 
program  for  Federal  help,  consistent 
with  our  tradition  and  that  a  council 
.such  as  the  one  established  last  year  must 
be  supported  by  resources  and  authority. 

I  have  long  maintained  that  Govern- 
ment support  of  a  more  concrete  nature 
is  absolutely  ncce.ssary  if  we  are  to  realize 
the  full  educational,  recreational,  and 
prestige  values  that  we  as  a  nation  can 
derive  from  the  arts.  More  than  15  years 
ago  I  introduced  a  resolution  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  opera  and 
ballet  as  well  as  an  American  national 
theater. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  sponsor- 
ing today  clearly  defines  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  so  that  nothing  will 
endanger  or  interfere  with  the  tradi- 
tional freedom  of  the  artist.  Guaran- 
tees against  Federal  control  or  political 
intrusion  into  the  arts  are  contained 
in  the  bill,  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram being  based  on  the  same  princi- 
ples as  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
which  is  famous  for  its  nonpolitical 
character. 

The  proposed  U.S.  National  Arts  Foun- 
dation w'ould  provide  matching  grants 
and  subventions  to  nonprofit  groups  to 
encourage  them  to  perform  or  exhibit 
in  cities  and  towns  which  could  not 
otherwise  receive  and  support  them.  It 
is  sobering  to  realize  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  are  being  edu- 
cated without  any  opportunity  to  see 
professional  theater  or  a  professional 
ballet  troupe  or  to  attend  a  live  per- 
formance of  a  symphony  or  of  an  opera 
on  a  professional  standard  of  quality. 

The  National  Arts  Foundation  would 
require  in  its  first  year  an  appropriation 
of  $5  million,  and  afterward,  $10  million 
annually  in  succeeding  years,  half  of 
which  would  be  available  for  matching 
grants  to  the  States.  Of  course,  this  is 
a  modest  sum  for  the  very  large  nation- 
wide purposes  for  which  it  is  intended, 
but  the  fund  would  serve  essentially  as 
seed  money  to  help  stimulate  substantial 
contributions  from  private  foundations 
and  other  benefactors  interested  in  the 
advancement  of  the  arts. 

This  relatively  small  Federal  appropri- 
ation will  stimulate  the  expenditure  of 
as  much  as  $50  to  $80  million  a  year 
in  nongovernmental  support  for  the  arts. 
The  experience  of  the  New  York  State 
Council  on  the  Arts,  for  example,  shows 
that  the  amount  of  private  artistic  ac- 


tivity resulting  from  public-supported 
programs  is  on  the  order  of  $8  of  pri- 
vate funds  to  $1  of  public  funds  over  a 
3 -year  period. 

Also,  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
is  needed  to  give  the  National  Council 
on  the  Arts  authority  to  receive  and  ex- 
pend funds.  Presently  it  has  an  authori- 
zation of  only  $150,000,  which  is  barely 
enough  to  meet  its  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

Working  closely  with  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  the  U.S.  National 
Arts  Foundation,  while  not  the  giant  step 
that  such  countries  as  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  and  other  free  nations  have 
taken,  nevertheless,  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  fulfillment  of  the  cultural  and 
artistic  needs  of  our  country.  It  would 
help  stimulate  a  revival  of  all  the  arts 
in  entire  regions  through  the  efforts  of 
nonprofit  groups,  municipalities,  and 
State  governments  able  to  provide  cul- 
tural services  because  of  the  subventions 
available  from  the  Foundation  to  cover 
the  difference  between  production  costs 
and  box-office  admissions. 

Within  the  framework  of  free  enter- 
prise and  with  adequate  safeguards 
against  any  possibility  of  Federal  con- 
trol, the  Arts  Council  and  the  Arts  Foun- 
dation together  would  help  make  it  pos- 
sible for  many  more  people  in  many 
more  places  to  see  and  hear  and  parti- 
cipate in  the  best  of  American  culture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  may  lie  on  the  desk 
for  a  week  for  other  sponsors  and  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  together  with  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  w-ithout  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  bill  (S.  310)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Arts  and  Cultural  Development 
Act  of  1964  to  authorize  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  to  accept  and  re- 
ceive bequests,  gifts,  and  donations  for 
use  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  such 
act,  and  to  establish  the  National  Arts 
Foundation  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  refeiTed  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  310 

Be  it  enacted  by  Vie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "National  Arts  Foundation 
Act  of  1965". 

Sec.  2.  The  National  Arts  and  Cultural  De- 
velopment Act  of  1964  Is  hereby  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  Amend  paragraph  (5)  of  section  2  by 
Inserting,  after  "National  Council  on  the 
Arts",  the  following:  "and  a  National  Arts 
Foundation". 

(b)  Insert,  after  section  3,  the  following 
title  heading: 

"TITLE  I NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE  ARTS" 

(c)  Redesignate  sections  "4.",  "5.",  "6.". 
"7.",  "8.",  "9.",  "10.".  and  "11.",  as  sections 
"101.",  "102.".  "103.",  "104.",  "105.".  "106.", 
"107.",  and  "108.".  respectively. 

(d)  Amend  section  107,  as  redesignated 
piu^uant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  by 
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striking  out  "Act"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "title". 

(e)  Amend  section  108,  as  redesignated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  "Act" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  "Act" 
the  first  time  it  appears  and  insert  in  lieu 
Uiereof  "title". 

(f )  At  the  end  of  title  I,  as  designated  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Bequests,  gifts,  donations 
"Sec.  109.  The  Council  is  authorized  to 
accept  and  receive  from  public  or  private 
sources,  by  devise,  bequest,  gift,  donation, 
or  otherwise,  money  and  securities  and  real, 
personal,  or  mixed  property;  to  hold  the  same 
absolutely  or  In  trust;  to  invest,  reinvest, 
manage,  and  dispose  of  the  same;  and  to 
apply  such  money,  securities,  or  property, 
the  proceeds  thereof,  or  the  income  derived 
therefrom,  to  such  expenditures  and  dis- 
bursements as  the  Council  shall  determine 
to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  per- 
formance Of  its  functions.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  United  States  income,  estate,  and  gift 
tax  laws,  any  gift,  donation,  devise,  or  be- 
quest accepted  by  the  Council  under  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  gift,  dona- 
tion, devise,  or  bequest  to  or  for  the  use  of 
the  United  States." 

(g)  After  title  I,  as  designated  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  add  the  following 
new  title: 
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"title  II— national  arts  foundation 
"Establishment  of  Foundation 
"Sec.  201.  There  is  hereby  established  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  an 
Independent  agency  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Arts  Foundation  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  'Foundation') . 

"Trustees  of  Foundation 
"Sec.  202.    (a)    Tlie   Foundation   shall   be 
subject  to  the  general  supervision  and  policy 
direction  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  which  shall 
consist   of   twenty-one   members   to   be   ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice   and    consent    of    the    Senate.     Such 
members  shall  be  selected  (1)   from  among 
private  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are 
widely  recognized  for  their  broad  knowled^^e 
of  or  experience  in,  or  for  their  profound  in- 
terest in.  the  arts;  (2)  so  as  to  include  prac- 
ticing artists,  civic  cultural  leaders,  members 
Of  the  museum  profession,  and  others  who 
are  professionaly  engaged  in  the  arts;   and 
(3)    so  as  collectively  to  provide  an  appro- 
priate   distribution    of   membership    among 
the  major  art  fields  listed  in  section  210(a) 
of  this  title.    The  President  Is  requested  In 
the  making  of  such  appointments  to  give 
consideration   to  such   recomrvendations   as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  submitted  to  him 
by  leading  national  organizations  in   these 
fields  and  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts. 
"(b)   The  tenn  of  office  of  each  trustee  of 
the   Foundation   shall   be  six   years;    except 
that  the  terms  of  the  trustees  first  taking 
office  after  the  enactment  of  this  title  shall 
expire,  as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  appointment,   seven  at  the  end  of 
two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  seven  at  the  end  of  four  years  after  such 
date,  and  seven  at  the  end  of  six  years  after 
such  date.     If  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  term 
of  office  of  a  trustee,  such  vacancv  shall  be 
filled  only  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  such 
term.     Any  person  who  has  been  a  trustee 
of  the  Foundation  for  twelve  or  more  con- 
secutive years  shall  be  ineligible  for  appoint- 
ment during  the  two-year  period  following 
the    termination   of    his   duties   as   such   a 
trustee. 

"(c)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Foundation  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 


"(d)  A  majority  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Foundation  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

"(e)  The  President  shall  call  the  first 
meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Foundation,  at 
which  the  first  order  of  business  shall  be  the 
election  of  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman, 
who  shall  serve  until  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title.  Thereafter 
each  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  shall  be 
elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  in  duration 
and  each  such  election  shall  take  place  at  the 
annual  meeting  occurring  at  the  end  of  each 
such  term.  The  Vice  Chairman  shall  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chairman  In  his 
absence.  In  case  a  vacancy  occurs  In  the 
chairmanship  or  vice  chairmanship,  the 
Foundation  shall  elect  an  Individual  from 
among  the  trustees  to  fill  such  vacancy  for 
the  remainder  of  such  term. 

"(f)   The  trustees  of  the  Foundation  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  but  not 
less  than  four  times  each  year.    The  Chair- 
man shall  also  call  a  meeting  whenever  one- 
third  of  the  trustees  so  request  in  writing. 
Each  trustee  shall  be  given  notice,  by  regis- 
tered mall  mailed  to  his  last  known  address 
of  record  not  less  than  fifteen  days  prior  to 
any  meeting,  of  the  call  of  such  meeting. 
"Director  of  Foimdation 
"Sec.  203.   (a)    The  Director  of  the  Foun- 
dation shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.    In  the  appointment  of  the  Director 
the  President  is  requested  to  give  due  con- 
sideration   to    any    recommendations    sub- 
mitted  to   him  by   the   Board   of  Trustees. 
The  Director  shall  serve  as  an  ex  officio  trustee 
of  the  Foundation.    In  addition,  he  shall  be 
the  chief   executive   officer  of  the   Founda- 
tion.    The  Director  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  III  of 
the  Federal   Executive   Salary   Schedule  es- 
tablished  by   the  Federal   Executive   Salary 
Act  of  1964,  and  shall  serve  for  a  term  of 
six  years  unless  previously  removed  by  the 
President. 

"(b)  The  Director  may  appoint,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  a  Deputy 
Director,  who  shall  perform  such  functions 
as  the  Director,  with  the  approval  of  the 
trustees,  may  prescribe,  and  shall  be  Acting 
Director  during  the  absence  or  disability  of 
the  Director.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  the  Director,  the  Deputy  Direc- 
tor shall  serve  as  Acting  Director  until  the 
President  shall  fill  such  vacancy.  The  De- 
puty Director  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  prescribed  for  level  V  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Schedule  established  by  the 
Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964. 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  have  general  au- 
thority to  carry  out  and  execute  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Foundation  on  a  full-time, 
continuous  basis,  to  recommend  programs  to 
the  Foundation,  and  to  discharge  such  other 
functions  as  the  Foundation  may  delegate 
to  hhn  consistent  with  this  title. 

"(d)  The  Director  and  the  Deputy  Director 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel  and  subsis- 
tence expenses  incurred  by  them  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness in  accordance  with  the  Travel  Expense 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  the  Standard- 
ized Government  Travel  Regulations. 

"(e)  The  Director  and  the  Deputy  Director 
shall  be  appointed  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  regulations. 

"(f)  The  Director  and  the  Deputy  Direc- 
tor shall  not  engage  In  any  other  business, 
vocation,  or  employment  than  that  of  serving 
as  Director  or  Deputy  Director,  or  hold  any 
office  in.  or  act  in  any  capacity  for.  any  or- 
ganization, agency,  or  institution  with  which 
the  Foundation  makes  any  contract  or  other 
arrangement  under  this  title. 

"Grants  to  groups  and  States 
"Sec.  204.  (a)(1)   The  Foundation  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  and  conduct  a  program 
of  grants-in-aid  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
sections  2  and  3  of  the  National  Arts  and 


Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964,  from  the 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Foundation  or 
otherwise  obtained  pursuant  to  section  208 
(a)  (3)  or  (4)  of  this  title,  to  nonprofit  pro 
fesslonal  groups  (and  nonprofit  groups  meet^ 
Ing  professional  standards  or  standards  of 
authenticity)  engaged  in  or  concerned  with 
the  arts,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such 
groups  to  provide  (A)  productions  which 
have  substantial  artistic  and  cultural  sie. 
nificancc.  giving  emphasis  to  American  cre- 
ativity. (B)  productions  irrespective  of  orU 
gin  which  are  of  significant  merit  and  which 
without  such  assistance,  would  otherwise  be 
unavailable  to  our  citizens  in  many  areas 
of  the  country,  (C)  projects  that  will  en- 
courage and  assist  artists  who  are  citizens 
or  who  have  evidenced  their  Intention  to  be- 
come citizens  of  the  United  States.  (D)  proj- 
ects that  will  encourage  and  develop  the 
appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  arts  by 
our  citizens,  and  (E)  other  relevant  projects 
including  surveys,  research,  and  planning 
in  the  arts.  No  portion  of  any  moneys 
granted  under  this  subsection  shall  be  ap- 
plied  to  the  purchase,  erection,  preservation, 
or  repair  of  any  building  or  buildings,  or  for 
the  purchase  or  rental  of  any  lands. 

"(2)  No  payment  may  be  made  to  any 
group  under  this  section  except  upon  appll- 
cation  therefor  which  is  submitted  to  the 
Foundation  in  accordance  .with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Foundation. 

"(3)  The  amount  of  any  grants  allotted 
to  any  group  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  total 
cost  of  such  project  or  production,  except 
that  not  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Foundation  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year  may  be  available  for  allotment  "by  the 
Foundation  In  such  fiscal  year  without  re- 
gard to  such  limitation  in  the  case  of  any 
group  which  submits  evidence  to  the  Foun- 
dation that  It  has  attempted  unsuccessfully 
to  secure  an  amount  of  funds  equal  to  the 
grant  applied  for  by  such  group,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  proportion  which 
any  funds  it  has  secured  represent  of  the 
funds  applied  for  by  such  group. 

"(4)  Any  group  shall  be  eligible  for  fi- 
nancial a.ssistance  pursuant  to  this  section 
only  if  (A)  no  part  of  its  net  earnings  inures 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  stockholder,  or 
stockholders,  or  Individual  or  Individuals, 
and  (B)  donations  to  such  group  are  allow- 
able as  a  charitable  contribution  under  the 
stand.ards  of  fubsection  (c)  of  section  170  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(5)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  (3)  of  tills 
section,  the  total  amount  appropriated  to 
the  Foundation  for  grants-in-aid  to  groups 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  equal  to  the  total 
amounts  appropriated  to  the  Foundation  for 
grants-in-aid  to  States  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(b)(1)  The  Foundation  is  authorized  to 
establish  and  conduct  a  program  of  grants- 
in-aid,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
declaration  of  policy  set  forth  in  the  Na- 
tional Arts  and  Cultural  Development  Act  of 
1964,  from  the  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Foundation  or  otherwise  obtained  pur.saant 
to  section  206(a)  (3)  or  (4)  of  this  title,  to 
assist  the  several  States  In  supporting  ex- 
isting projects  and  productions  v/hich  are 
making  a  significant  public  contribution  In 
one  or  more  of  the  arts,  and  in  developing 
projects  and  productions  in  the  arts  in  such 
a  manner  as  will  furnish  adequate  programs, 
facilities,  and  services  In  the  arts  to  all  the 
people  and  communities  In  each  of  the  sev- 
eral States.  No  portion  of  any  moneys 
granted  under  this  subsection  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  purchase,  erection,  preservation. 
or  repair  of  any  building  or  buildings,  or  for 
the  purchase  or  rental  of  any  lands. 

"(2)  In  order  to  receive  such  assistance  In 
any  fiscal  year,  a  State  shall  submit  an  ap- 
plication for  such  grants  prior  to  the  first 
day  of  such  fiscal  year  and  accompany  sych 
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application  with  a  plan  which  the  Founda- 
tion finds— 

"(A)  designates  a  State  agency  (herein- 
after in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  'State 
agency')  as  the  sole  agency  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  plan; 

"(B)  provides  that  funds  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  title  will  be  expended  solely  on 
projects  and  productions  approved  by  the 
State  agency  which  carry  out  one  or  more  of 
the  objectives  of  this  title;  and 

"(C)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports,  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information,  as  the  Foundation 
may  from  time  to  time  require. 

"(3)  Each  State  which  has  a  plan  approved 
bv  the  Foundation  in  eflect  on  the  first  day  of 
the  fiscal  j-ear  beginning  July  1,  1965,  or  any 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
maximum  allotment  In  any  such  fiscal  year 
of  an  amount  equal  to  hall  the  total  amount 
appropriated  to  the  Foundation  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  for  such  fiscal  year  di- 
vided by  the  total  number  of  States.  In  the 
event  that  any  sum  Is  remaining  out  of  the 
maximum  allotment  available  for  grants  to 
each  State  In  any  fiscal  year  after  all  allot- 
ments are  made  to  States  with  approved 
plans  in  effect  on  the  first  day  of  such  fiscal 
year,  the  Foundation,  In  Its  discretion,  may 
grant  the  aggregate  of  such  remaining  sums 
or  any  portion  thereof  to  any  group  eligible 
for  financial  assistance  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  or  State  agency  for  projects 
and  productions  which  the  Foundation  finds 
will  encourage  the  arts  In  areas  where  such 
assistance  will  be  of  value.  In  making  grants 
to  any  group  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
the  Foundation  shall  require  matching  funds 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  (3)  of  this  section. 

"(4)  The  amount  of  any  grants  allotted 
to  any  State  or  State  agency  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  for  any  project  or  production 
shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  total 
cost  of  such  project  or  production. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Foundation,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  any  group  or  State  agency,  finds  that — 

"(1)  any  such  group  Is  not  complying 
substantially  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title; 

"(2)  any  such  agency  Is  not  complying 
substantially  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  its  State  plan  approved  under  this  title; 
or 

"(3)  any  funds  granted  to  such  group  or 
agency  under  this  title  have  been  diverted 
from  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  al- 
lotted or  paid 

the  Foundation  shall  immediately  notify  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  group  or 
State  agency  concerned  that  no  further 
grants  will  be  made  under  this  title  with 
respect  to  such  group  or  State  agency  until 
there  Is  no  longer  any  default  of  failure  to 
comply  or  the  diversion  has  been  corrected, 
or,  If  compliance  or  correction  is  impossible, 
until  the  group  or  State  repays  or  arranges 
the  repayment  of  the  Federal  funds  which 
have  been  improperly  diverted  or  expended. 

"Advisory  committees,  councils,  or  panels 

"Sec.  205.  The  Foundation  may  appoint 
persons  other  than  trustees  of  the  Founda- 
tion to  committees,  councils,  or  panels  con- 
cerned with  particular  regions  of  the  country 
or  with  particular  aspects  of  the  arts,  or 
both,  to  advise  and  consult  with  the  Foun- 
dation with  respect  to  the  duties  of  the 
Foundation  and  the  projects  and  productions 
for  which  financial  assistance  is  sought  by 
groups  and  States.  Such  appointments  shall 
be  made  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws  and  regulations. 

"Administrative  powers  a7id  duties  of  the 
Foundation 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Foundation  is  author- 
ized to — 


"(1)  prescribe  such  rules  and  adopt  such 
bylaws  as  it  deems  necessary  to  govern  the 
manner  of  its  operation  and  Its  organization 
and  personnel,  and  to  Implement  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  title; 

"(2)  make  expenditures,  and  enter  Into 
contracts  or  other  arrangements,  as  may  be 
necessary  for  administering  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (4 
U.S.C.   5); 

"(3)  acquire  by  loan  or  gift,  and  to  hold 
and  dispose  of  by  sale,  lease,  or  loan,  real 
and  personal  property  of  all  kinds  necessary 
for,  or  resulting  from,  the  exercise  of  au- 
thority granted  by  this  title; 

"(4)  receive  and  use  funds  or  marked 
gifts  or  property  donated  by  others.  If  such 
funds  are  donated  without  restriction  other 
than  that  they  be  used  in  furtherance  of  one 
or  more  of  the  general  purposes  of  the  Foun- 
dation; 

"(5)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  personnel; 

"(6)  pay  fees  for  and  enter  into  contracts 
with  persons  for  the  performance  of  services 
required  by  the  Foundation; 

"(7)  pay  to  persons  rendering  services  to 
the  Foundation  on  an  uncompensated  basis 
or  on  a  fee  or  contract  basis,  as  provided  In 
paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  of  this  subsection, 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness in  accordance  with  the  Travel  Expense 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  the  Standard- 
ized Government  Travel  Regulations;  and 

"(8)  maintain  an  office  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"(b)  The  Foundation  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
cure assistance,  as  specified  herein,  from  any 
department,  agency,  and  Instrumentality  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  or 
any  independent  agency  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  consent  of  the  head  thereof,  and 
each  such  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality is  authorized  to  render  such  assist- 
ance to  the  Foundation  by  the  donation  or 
loan  of  employee  services  and  by  the  dona- 
tion or  loan  of  supplies,  office  or  building 
space,  or  other  property,  either  on  a  reim- 
bursable or  nonreimbursable  basis,  upon  re- 
quest made  by  the  Director  or  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  Foundation. 

"(c)  The  Foundation  shall  not  Itself  pro- 
duce or  present  any  project  or  production. 

"(d)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Foundation  shall 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  an 
annual  report  summarizing  the  activities  of 
the  Foundation  and  making  such  recommen- 
dations as  It  may  deem  appropriate. 

"Staff  of  the  Foundation 
"Sec.  207.  The  Director  shall,  in  accord- 
ance with  such  policies  as  the  Foundation 
shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title.  Such  appointments  shall 
be  made  and  such  compensation  shall '  be 
fixed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  civil  service  lav.s  and  regulations  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  ex- 
cept that  the  Director  may,  in  accordance 
with  such  policies  as  the  Foundation  shall 
from  time  to  time  prescribe,  employ  such 
technical  and  professional  personnel  or  per- 
sonnel with  experience  in  or  relating  to  any 
of  the  arts,  and  fix  their  compensation  with- 
out regard  to  such  laws,  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  discharge  cf  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Foundation  under  this  title. 
"Compensation  of  the  trustees  of  the  Found- 
ation and  the  members  of  its  councils, 
committees,  and  panels 
"Sec.  208.  The  trustees  of  the  Foundation, 
and  the  members  of  the  councils,  commit- 
tees, and  panels  shall  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  President  In  the 
case  of  the  trustees,  and  by  the  Foundation 
In  the  case  of  the  members,  but  not  to  ex- 


ceed $75  for  each  day  In  which  they  are  ac- 
tually engaged  in  the  business  of  the  Founda- 
tion pursuant  to  authorization  of  the 
Foundation,  and  shall  be  allowed  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Travel  Subsistence  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  the  Standardized 
Government  Travel  Regulations. 
,^  "Appropriations 

"Sec.  209.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  authorised  in  cection  204  of  this  title, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  such 
sum,  not  exceeding  $5,000,000,  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  .such  sum,  not  exceed- 
ing $10,000,000  annually,  as  the  Congress  may 
determine.  The  moneys  appropriated  to  the 
Foundation  shall  remain  available  for  ex- 
penditure for  two  years  following  the  expira- 
tion of  the  fircal  year  for  which  appropriated. 

"(b)  Moneys  received  by  the  Foundation 
under  section  206(a)  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  title, 
shall  not  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts,  but  shall  be  kept  in  a 
special  account,  maintained  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  cr  kept  by  the  Foundation  In 
commercial  banking  institutions,  or  Invested 
in  securities  eligible  for  trust  funds  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  shall  be  available 
to  the  Foundation  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  determine  any 
payments  to  be  made  under  this  title  and 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
amounts  thereof.  Upon  receipt  of  such  cer- 
tification, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  pay  in  accordance  with 
such  certification.  Sums  allotted  to  any 
group  or  State  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this 
title  and  not  transferred  during  that  fiscal 
year  shall  remain  available  to  such  group  or 
State  for  the  same  purposes  lor  the  next  fiscal 
year  in  addition  to  the  sums  allotted  for  such 
next  fiscal  year. 

"(d)   There  are  hereby   authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  eums  as  are  necessary  to 
administer  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
"Definitions 

"Sec.  210.  As  used  in  this  title — 

"(a)  The  term  'the  arts'  means  (1)  the 
majoe'  art  fields  Including  music  (instru- 
mental and  vocal),  drama,  dance,  folk  art. 
lit^ture.  architecture  and  allied  fields, 
minting,  sculpture,  photography,  graphic 
and  craft  arts.  Industrial  design,  costiune 
and  fashion  design,  motion  pictures,  tele- 
vision, and  radio;  and  (2)  the  arts  related  to 
the  presentation,  performance,  execution, 
and  exhibition  of  such  major  art  fields. 

"(b)  The  term  'production'  means  plays 
(with  or  without  music),  ballet,  dance  and 
choral  performances,  concerts,  recitals, 
operas,  exhibitions,  readings,  motion  pictures, 
television,  and  radio,  and  any  other  activ- 
ities involving  the  execution  or  rendition  of 
the  arts, and  meeting  such  standards  as  the 
Foundation  may  establish. 

"(c)  The  term  'project'  means  programs 
organized  by  groups,  States,  and  State  agen- 
cies to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
including  programs  to  foster  American  artis- 
tic creativity,  to  train  artists,  to  commission 
works  of  art,  and  to  develop  and  enhance 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  arts. 

"(d)  The  term  'group'  includes  any  so- 
ciety, institution,  organization,  association 
museum,  or  establishments,  whether  or  not 
Incorporated." 


APPOINTMENT  OF  A  DIRECTOR  AND 
AN      ASSOCIATE      DIRECTOR      OF 
FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGA- 
TION 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  in  both 

the  87th  and  88th  Congresses  I  offered 
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legislation  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Director  and  Associate  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. The  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  would 
make  these  appointments  for  a  term  of 
15  years  and  neither  appointee  would  be 
eligible  for  reappointment  to  the  same 
office.  The  provisions  of  these  legislative 
pi-oposals  would  have  become  effective 
only  after  the  present  incumbent  ceases 
to  serve. 

The  record  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  under  the  outstanding- 
leadership  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  truly 
one  of  the  great  records  of  accomplish- 
ment in  modern  government.  This 
counti-y  is  fortunate  indeed  to  have  had 
the  services  of  this  devoted  and  patriotic 
American.  Under  his  leadership  the 
term  "protecting  democracy"  has  come 
to  mean  more  than  mere  words. 

Consider  for  a  moment  a  few  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  this  agency  over  the  pa^t  year. 
Fines,   savings,   and    recoveries   in    FBI 
cases   were   $142,822,244   in    fiscal   year 
1960:  in  fiscal  year  1964  they  were  $210.- 
771.402.     Convictions   in   cases   investi- 
gated by  the  FBI  reached  12.921  in  fiscal 
year  1964.  an  amazing  96.5  percent  of  all 
persons   brought   to   trial.     Even   more 
striking  is  the  fact  that  91  percent  of 
the.se  offenders  entered  pleas  of  guilty. 
During  fiscal  year  1964  the  FBI  han- 
dled 3.340  civil  rights  cases,  a  substantial 
increase  over  the  preceding  year.    Each 
of  these  cases  was  handled  by  e.xperi- 
enced  agents,   who  had  been  specially 
trained  in  this  field.    Because  the  juris- 
diction of  the  FBI  in  this  field  is  limited, 
it  is  only  where  there  is  an  indication  of 
violation  of  a  Federal  statute  that  the 
FBI  can  enter  the  case.    They  are  not 
authorized  to  provide  protection  for  the 
victims  in  such  cases. 

But  even  more  important.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  been  the  protection  of  the  in- 
ternal security  of  the  United  States  by 
the  FBI.  Even  though  there  has  been 
a  step-up  in  Communist  programs  on  all 
domestic  fronts,  in  fiscal  year  1964  the 
FBI  has  met  the  challenge,  and  met  it 
well.  I  might  add.  But,  protecting  de- 
mocracy is  their  primary  responsibility 
and  I  am  reassured  by  the  capable  hand's 
in  which  this  grave  problem  has  been 
entrusted.  We  are  deeply  indebted  to 
J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

All  this  and  more  has  been  accom- 
plished. Mr.  President,  with  a  statT  of 
6.140  special  agents  and  8,211  clerks 
stenographers,  and  technical  assistants! 
The  cost  of  operation  of  this  agency  is 
such  that  it  could  well  be  studied  by 
other  agencies  of  Government.  For  every 
dollar  appropriated  to  run  this  agency. 
$1.43  was  recovered  in  fines,  savings  and 
recoveries,  a  total  of  S210.771.402  in  fiscal 
year  1964.  an  increase  of  $24  million  over 
fiscal  year  1963. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  we  hi  the  Senate 
have  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  ne.xt 
Director  of  this  vital  agency.  Although 
the  Director  supervises  a  staff  larger 
than  that  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
we  are  not  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
pass  upon  the  appointment  of  a  Director 
of  the  FBI.  We  are  called  upon  to  give 
our  advice  and  consent  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  lower  court  judges,  to  mem- 
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bers  of  miniscule  agencies  and  commis- 
sions; why  even  postmasters  must 
receive  Senate  confirmation.  Yet  we 
have  no  voice  in  these  appointments  to 
one  of  the  most  important  agencies  of 
Government. 

For  myself  and  in  behalf  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  ( Mr.  Simpson  I ,  I  send 
to  the  desk.  Mr.  President,  proposed 
legislation  which  will  require  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  after  the  present 
incumbent  ceases  to  serve,  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  I  request  that  it  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  short  introduction  to  the  F^I  annual 
report  for  fiscal  year  1964  be  printed  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  introduction  to  the  report  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  bill  (S.  313>  relating  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  introduced  by 
Mr.  DiRKSEN  (for  him.self  and  Mr.  Simp- 
son-), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  313 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o] 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Th.it.  eflfec- 
tive  as  of  the  day  following  the  date  ou 
which  the  present  Incumbent  in  the  office 
of  Director  ceases  to  serve  as  such,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investlga- 
gation  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  prescribed  for  Level  II  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Schedule 


The  introduction  to  the  report  pre- 
senteff'by  Mr.  Dirksen  is  as  follows : 
Introduction 
The  accomplishments  of  the  FBI  reached 
new  highs  in  many  categories  in  the  fiscal 
year  1964.    At  the  same  time,  investigative  de- 
mands on  the  agency  increased  tremendously 
Meetmg  the  dual  threats  of  subversion  and 
lawlessness  required  the  full,  dedicated  ef- 
fort of  the  more  than  14,300  FBI  employees 
A  v.iriety  of  important  violations  in   the 
criminal    field    were    handled    by    the    FBI 
during  the  fiscal  year.     At  the  order  of  the 
President,    a    full    inquiry    was    made    into 
the   tragic  assassination   of  President  Ken- 
nedy.    Numerous  civil  rights  cases  received 
int«nslve  Investigation.    A  record  number  of 
violations     of     the     Federal     banlc     robbery 
statute  occurred,  and  other  crimes  increased 
substantially. 

In  coping  with  the  increased  numbers  of 
Federal  lawbreakers,  the  FBI  conducted  In- 
vestigations which  led  to  12,921  convictions 
during  the  year,  an  increase  of  105  over  the 
previous  fiscal  period.  This  figure  repre- 
sented 96.5  percent  of  all  persons  brought  to 
trial.  Pines,  savings  and  recoveries  rose  to 
$210,771,402,  a  new  high.  Included  In  this 
figure  i5  the  value  of  19.856  stolen  motor 
vehicles  which  were  recovered  in  cases  in- 
vestigated by  the  FBI.  This  total  sum 
amounted  to  a  return  of  $1.43  for  every  dol- 
lar appropriated  for  the  Bureau,  The  "num- 
ber of  fugitives  located  by  the  FBI  Increased 
to  12,810.  including  16  whose  names  had  ap- 
pe.ired  on  the  "Ten  Most  Wanted"  list. 

The  tightly  knit  ranks  of  organized  crime 
continued  to  be  targets  of  highly  effective 


penetration    by   the   FBI.     Investigation  in 
this  field  is  concerned  with  the  gatherine  of 
intelligence  data  and  collection  of  evidenrp 
for  prcsecution.    During  the  1964  fiscal  vear 
56  members  of  the  organized  mobs  were  con 
victed  under  interstate  gambling  and  rack" 
eteerlng    laws.      FBI    informants    furnished 
valuable  information  regarding  tlie  organized 
underworld,  .^nd  made  tremendous  contribu 
tions  in  other  areas  of  the  Bureau's  respon" 
sibilitles.     Information  furnished  by  inform' 
ants  which  was  of  interest  to  other  agencies 
was  promptly  disseminated.    More  than  187 
000  items  of  criminal  information  received 
from  informants  and  other  sources  were  re 
laved  by  the  FBI  to  appropriate  authoritips 
in  the  fiscal  year. 

In  the  domestic  intelligence  field  the  FBI 
continued  to  ellectively  counter  the  opera 
tlons  of  various  subversive  elements.  During 
the  year,  two  Soviet  nationals  and  two  al 
legcd  Soviet  illegal  agents  were  arrested  bv 
the  FBI  on  espionage  charges.  The  Soviet 
nationals  were  released  to  return  to  Russia 
in  exchange  for  an  American  citizen  held  In 
that  country. 

FBI  investigations  of  nationalist  organiza- 
tions  in  Puerto  Rico  did  much  to  forestall 
violence  by  these  groups.  In  Marcii  1964  the 
Bureau  furnished  information  to  the  Puerto 
Rican  police  regarding  a  nationalist  group 
which  liad  committed  a  series  of  burglaries 
to  obtain  funds  for  the  piu-chase  of  arms 
and  supplies.  Based  on  this  information,  the 
police  arrested  most  of  the  members  of  this 
groi.p  and  at  year's  end  they  were  in  prison 
or  awaiting  trial. 

The  FBI  kept  appropriate  Government 
agencies  constantly  informed  regarding  the 
activities  of  the  Communist  Party,  USA, 
which  stepped  up  its  programs  on  all"  domes- 
tic fronts  during  the  year.  A  close  check  was 
also  maintained  on  the  activities  of  numerous 
Communist  front  groups. 

In  keeping  with  its  emphasis  on  raising 
the  professional  level  of  law  enforcement, 
the  FBI  participated  in  4.163  police  training 
schools  during  the  fiscal  year.  These  schools 
were  attended  by  117,275  officers.  Two  classes 
of  officers  wer»  also  graduated  from  the  FBI 
National  Academy,  bringing  the  total  num- 
ber of  graduates  to  4.546. 

During  the  year,  thousands  of  agencies 
availed  themselves  of  the  cost-free  services 
of  the  FBI  Laboratory  and  Identification 
Divisions.  New  records  were  set  by  the  Lab- 
oratory with  200.119  specimens  "submitted 
and  257.060  examinations  conducted.  A  rec- 
ord total  of  20,270  fugitives  were  identified 
by  the  FBI  Identification  Division  through 
fingerprint  searches  and.  at  year's  end,  that 
Division  had  171,775  fingerprint  cards  in  its 
files. 

An  alltimc  high  of  578,903  persons  toured 
FBI  Headquarters  during  the  1964  fiscal  year. 


PROPOSED   LEGISLATION   DEALING 
WITH  THE  ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  a  number  of  distinguished 
Members  of  this  body,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  two  bills  pertain- 
ing to  the  arts  and  the  humanities  and  to 
the  cultural  growth  and  progress  of  our 
Nation. 

The  first  bill,  entitled  'the  National 
Arts  Foundation  Act  of  1965."  is  cospon- 
sored  by  Senators  Brewster,  Clark, 
Cooper.  Javits,  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts, Long  of  Missouri,  Metcalf,  Pas- 
tore,  Randolph,  and  Ribicoff. 

The  second  more  comprehensive  bill, 
entitled  "the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation Act  of  1965,"'  is  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Brewster,  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Long  of  Missouri,  Metcalf, 
Pastore,  and  Randolph. 
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Both  these  bills  are  directed  toward  en- 
hancing those  areas  of  the  mind  and  the 
creative  spirit  which  bear  so  significantly 
not  only  on  the  welfare  of  our  Nation  to- 
day, but  on  its  future  goals. 

I  am  indeed  happy  that  President 
Johnson,  in  his  most  e.xcellent  state  of 
the  Union  message,  said  he  would  pro- 
pose a  national  foundation  "to  help  pro- 
mote and  honor"  creative  achievements. 

A  Great  Society,  if  it  is  truly  to  flour- 
ish, must  be  deeply  concerned  with  the 
insfjirational  attributes  of  its  life;  and 
nowhere  are  these  attributes  better  ex- 
pressed than  in  the  field  of  artistic  and 
cultural  progress. 

We  strive  to  better  ourselves,  to 
strengthen  our  minds,  to  shape  new  at- 
titudes and  understandings.  What  we 
do  in  a  cultural  sense,  what  we  project 
into  the  realms  of  imagination  and  of 
ideas,  what  vvc  are  able  to  assimilate  and 
give  to  others — all  these  are  intrinsic  to 
the  meaningful  conti'ibution  our  society 
can  produce  and  to  the  heritage  it  can 
transmit  to  future  generations. 

Last  year  the  Congress  passed  the  Na- 
tional Arts  and  Cultural  Development 
Act  of  1961,  establishing  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history  a  National  Council 
on  the  Arts.  Concepts  for  this  legislation 
had  been  before  the  Congress  for  some 
87  years. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Special 
Subcommittee  on  the  Arts  during  the 
87th  and  88th  Congress  and  as  floor 
manager  of  S.  2379 — providing  both  for 
the  Council  in  title  I,  and  for  a  National 
Arts  Foundation  in  title  II — I  was  most 
pleased  that  this  body  gave  its  approval 
to  that  legislation  on  December  20,  1963. 
It  was  introduced  by  our  Vice-President- 
elect, Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  who  then  so 
ably  served  in  this  Chamber  as  Senator 
and  as  majority  whip,  and  who  gave  us 
here  the  immense  benefits  of  his  keenly 
creative  mind  and  spirit. 

The  cosponsors  of  S.  2379  included 
Senators  Clark,  Cooper,  Javits,  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts,  Long  of  Missouri, 
Metcalf,  Randolph,  and  Ribicoff.  I  am 
glad  to  have  their  esteemed  support  as 
cosponsors  today.  And  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  have  as  cosponsor  of  both 
bills  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  John  O.  Pastore. 

Senator  Clark's  concept  of  providing 
appropriate  assistance  In  the  arts  to  the 
several  States,  as  introduced  during  the 
87th  Congress,  was  fundamental  to  the 
legislation  we  considered  last  year  and 
to  the  legislation  I  am  now  proposing. 
He  has  always  played  a  leading  role  in 
this  field. 

It  was  a  source  of  disappointment  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  did  not  en- 
dorse the  full  contents  of  our  Senate- 
passed  bill  during  the  88th  Congress. 
However,  it  was  felt  that  by  providing  for 
a  National  Council  on  the  Arts,  we  had 
taken  a  very  important  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  Council  gives  recogni- 
tion to  the  vital  role  of  the  artist  in  our 
contemporary  life,  and  it  fm-nishes  our 
country  and  our  Government  with  a 
means  for  continuing  on  our  journey  to- 
ward greater  cultural  progress.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  excellent  leadership  of 
Congressman  Prank  Thompson,  Jr.,  from 
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New  Jersey,  and  the  support  of  such 
leaders  as  Congressman  John  E.  Fogarty 
from  my  home  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
the  bill  to  establish  the  Council  could 
not  have  succeeded.  I  am  delighted  to 
understand  that  Congressman  Fogarty 
is  introducing  companion  bills  to  mine 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  today. 

The  first  bill  I  am  introducing  here 
would  implement  the  work  of  the  Coun- 
cil. It  would  place  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Council  a  program  similar  to 
title  II  of  S.  2379,  that  part  of  the  bill 
which  the  House  did  not  see  fit  to  en- 
dorse last  year.  This  program  of  grants 
in  aid,  on  a  matching  basis  and  formula, 
to  the  several  States  and  to  qualified 
nonprofit  groups  concerned  with  cultur- 
al endeavors,  received  the  wholehearted 
support  of  artists  in  all  the  major  fields 
throughout  the  United  States. 

We  held  extensive  Senate  healings. 
Illustrious  representatives  of  the  arts 
from  all  sections  of  our  country  testified 
enthusiastically  for  the  program  we  en- 
visioned, and  for  the  beneficial  effect  it 
would  have,  even  with  modest  appro- 
priation, on  the  increasing  financial 
crisis  threatening  cultural  undertakings, 
especially  in  areas  removed  from  metro- 
politan centers.  The  assistance  pro- 
posed is  very  different  from  direct  sub- 
sidy. It  can  be  described  as  seed  money 
for  the  arts,  to  stimulate  and  to  encour- 
age private  support  and  action  by  State 
agencies. 

The  bill  in  its  final  form  was  the  re- 
sult of  our  veiy  best  thinking  and  com- 
bined efforts.  It  had  bipartisan  support; 
and  I  would  like  at  this  point  to  express 
once  again  my  esteem  for  the  valuable 
and  valiant  support  rendered  by  Sena- 
tor Javits.  who  has  long  championed 
the  cause  of  the  arts,  first  as  a  Congress- 
man and  then  as  a  Senator.  Indeed,  the 
New  York  Council  on  the  Arts  has  been 
a  pioneer  in  demonstrating  the  effective- 
ness of  the  very  type  of  assistance  we 
proposed. 

It  would  seem  proper,  therefore,  that 
this  program  to  encourage  and  develop 
artistic  achievement  should  be  included 
in  our  current  legislation,  and  that  the 
Council  now  established  in  law,  should 
be  responsible  for  the  program's  imple- 
mentation as  its  administering  body. 
This  is  the  substance  of  the  first  bill. 

The  second  is  more  comprehensive. 
It  would  establish  a  National  Humani- 
ties Foundation  within  a  broad  defini- 
tion which  would  include  the  arts  as  de- 
fined in  title  II  of  S.  2379  and  the  com- 
panion House  bill,  H.R.  9587,  in  the  88th 
Congress,  and  as  now  implicit  in  Public 
Law  88-579,  which  established  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arts. 

The  second  bill  would  provide  for  an 
appropriate  separation  of  responsibilities 
in  those  areas  defined  as  applicable  to  the 
humanities  and  those  areas  defined  as 
the  arts.  It  would  provide  for  an  equi- 
table distribution  of  funding  under  those 
two  broad  areas. 

The  term  "humanities,"  as  used  in  this 
act,  would  include  the  study  of  language, 
literature,  history,  and  philosophy; 
archeology;  the  history,  criticism,  and 
theory  of  the  arts;  the  history  of  law, 
religion,  and  science;  and  those  aspects 
of  the  social  sciences  which  have  human- 


istic   content    and    employ    humanistic 
methods. 

This  bill  stresses  that  insofar  as  pos- 
sible the  Foimdation  would  worK 
through  existing  Federal  programs  In 
the  humanities  and  the  arts.  These 
would  include  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
These  two  bodies  would  be  repre- 
sented on  the  Foundation  Board,  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the 
Secretai-y  of  the  Smithsonian.  The 
Chairman  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Librarian  of  Congress  would 
also  be  members  of  the  Foundation 
Board. 

The  Board  would  consist  of  20 
additional  members  and  a  Director  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
members  would  be  eminent  in  the  fields 
of  humanities  and  the  arts  and  selected 
on  the  basis  of  established  records  of  dis- 
tinguished service  and  scholarship  or 
creativity,  so  as  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive representation  and  the  views  of  pro- 
fessional practitioners  in  the  humanities 
and  arts  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  Board  would  have  the  opportunity  of 
making  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  to  the  appointment  of 
the  Director,  who  would  receive  comp>en- 
sation  at  the  same  rate  as  provided  for 
the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foimdation. 

This  bill  is  similar  in  its  general  con- 
cepts to  one  introduced  in  this  Chamber 
by  Senator  Ernest  Gruening,  from 
Alaska,  and  by  Congressman  William  S, 
Moorhead,  from  Pennsylvania  and  others 
in  the  House  of  Representatives;  and  I 
would  like  to  extend  to  them  my  admira- 
tion for  the  initiative  they  have  taken. 
I  have  made  some  additions,  chiefly  to 
enlarge  the  area  of  responsibility  for  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts. 

In  this  connection,  too,  let  me  express 
my  high  regard  for  Dr.  Barnaby  Keeney, 
president  of  Brown  University,  who  as 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on  the  Hu- 
manities recommended  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Humanities  Foundation 
under  Federal  auspices. 

The  commission  is  composed  of  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies, 
the  Council  of  Graduate  Schools  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  United  Chapters 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

In  broad  philosophic  terms,  and  as  in 
the  commission's  admirable  report  pub- 
lished in  1964,  the  humanities  involve 
those  cultural  areas  "which  widen  the 
understanding  of  man  in  relation  to  his 
environment  as  well  as  to  other  men." 

The  bill  furnished  specifics  for  this 
principle.  Its  thrust  is  toward  educa- 
tion, including  the  highest  levels  of  edu- 
cational enterprise,  and  toward  the  best 
possible  creative  performance  and  in- 
telligent appreciation  in  the  fields  it 
covers. 

In  part  the  bill  states  that  "the  world 
leadership  which  has  come  to  the  United 
States  cannot  rest  solely  upon  superior 
power,  wealth  and  technology,  but  must 
be  solidly  founded  upon  worldwide  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  the  Nation's 
high  qualities  as  a  leader  hi  the  realm 
of  ideas  and  of  the  spirit." 
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It  also  states  that  "during  our  early 
history,  the  Nation  was  lartjely  engaged 
in  maslring  its  physical  environment 
v/hilc.  moi"e  recently,  advancing  tech- 
nology, defense,  and  space  needs  have 
put  a  claim  on  energies  that  might  have 
gone  into  humane  and  artistic  endeavors, 
with  the  result  that  our  social,  moral,  and 
e;>thetic  development  has  lagged  behind 
our  material  advance"  and  "that  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  that  the  resulting 
social,  cultural  and  educational  imbal- 
ance be  redressed." 

These  are  among  the  important  rea- 
sons motivating  my  introduction  of  the 
second,  mcne  comprehensive  bill;  but  I 
do  not  look  upon  these  two  legislative 
proposals  as  conflicting.  Rather,  I  be- 
lieve they  would  allow  a  choice — of  either 
advancing  our  cultural  endeavors 
through  progressive  stages  and  building 
more  gradually  on  what  we  have  begun; 
or  of  taking,  ideally,  one  inclusive  stride 
forward. 

In  both  bills  provision  is  made  so  that 
the  body  involved  can  receive  and  utilize 
private  funding  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  legislation.  This  factor  is  relevant 
to  the  ^establishing  of  these  bodies  as 
independent  agencies.  It  is  believed  that, 
their  status  in  this  respect  would  have' 
greatest  appeal  to  the  cultural  leadership 
of  our  country,  and  to  those  whom  this 
legislation  will  assist. 

Both  bills  provide  assurances  against 
Federal  interference  in  the  humanities' 
and  the  arts.  Both  recognize  that  while 
the  support  and  encouragement  of  our 
cultural  endeavors  is  primarily  a  matter 
of  private  and  local  initiative,  it  is  also 
an  appropriate  matter  of  concern  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

As  a  mature  nation,  as  free  men  and 
women  in  a  democratic  society,  as  Mem- 
bers of  this  great  deliberative  body,  we 
have  the  ability  to  choose  the  avenues 
we  will  follow  wisely.  I  would  like  to  see 
us  advance  to  the  utmost  of  these  abili- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  these  two  bills 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  bills  remain 
at  the  desk  for  an  additional  2  weeks 
if  other  Senators  desire  to  become  co- 
sponsors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  w'ithout  objection,  the  bills 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  held  at 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pell  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators^ ,  were  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  their  titles,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brewster,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  J.'Wrrs,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Metcalf.  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Randolph. 
and  Mr.  Ribicoff)  : 
S  315.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Arts 
Foundation. 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  ns  the  "Na- 
tional Arts  Foundation  Act  of  1965". 

DECLARATION  OP  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  Tlie  Congress  fuids  that  a  wide- 
spre.Kl  and  growing  portion  of  the  American 
IJiibllc  Is  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  view 
and  enjoy  the  visual  art.s,  snch  as  painting 
and  sculpture,  and  the  performing  arts,  such 
as  theatrical  performances,  musical  concerto, 
opera,  dance,  b.illet  and  choral  recitals:  that 
the  increa.sing  leisure  time  and  life  expect- 
ancy of  all  our  people  provides  increased 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  arts: 
that  the  encouragement  of  these  arts  will 
help  to  satisfy  the  Intellectual  and  si)lrUu.il 
demands  of  men's  minds:  that  the  NatloiVs 
general  welfare  will  be  promoted  by  provid- 
ing recognition  of  the  st.itus  of  these  arts  as 
a  cherished  and  valued  part  of  the  Nation's 
cultural  re.sourccs  and  by  encouraging  such 
activity;  and  that  It  is  desirable  to  establish 
a  National  Arts  Foinidatlon  to  provide  such 
recognition   and   encouragement. 

ASSURANCE    AG.AINST    FEDERAL    INTERFERENCE    IN 
THE    ARTS 

Sec.  3.  In  the  administration  of  this  Act 
no  department,  agency,  ofRcer,  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  shall  exercise  any  direc- 
tion, supervision,  or  control  over  the  policy 
or  program  determination  of  any  group. 
State,  or  State  agency  involved  In  the  arts. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF    FOUNDATION 

Sec.  4.  There  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  an  inde- 
pendent agency  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Arts' Foimdatlon  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Foundation"). 

NATIONAL    COUNCIL    ON    THE    ARTS 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
Objectives  of  this  Act,  the  National  Council 
on  the  Arts  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Council"),  established  by  the  National  Arts 
and  Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964.  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  administer  the 
Foundation,  discharge  the  functions  and 
duties  provided  by  this  Act  for  the  Founda- 
tion, and  execute  the  programs  of  the  Foun- 
dation. The  Council  shall  meet  not  less 
than  two  times  each  year  In  its  capacity  of 
administering  the  Foundation.  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  Act,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  National  Arts  and  Cultural  De- 
velopment Act  of  1964  shall  be  applicable. 
Insofar  as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Act,  with  respect  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Council,  procedural  matters 
of  the  Council,  the  appointment  and  pro- 
curing of  staff  by  the  Council,  and  the  com- 
pensation of  members  and  staff  of  the  Coun- 
cil. 

GRANTS  TO  GROUPS  AND  STATES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  (1)  The  Foundation  Is  author- 
ized to  establish  and  conduct  a  program  of 
grants-in-aid  from  the  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Foimdatlon  or  otherwise  obtained  pur- 
suant to  section  8(a)  (3)  or  (4)  of  this 
Act,  to  nonprofit  professional  groups  (and 
nonprofit  groups  meeting  professional  stand- 
ards or  standards  of  authenticity)  engaged 
In  or  concerned  with  the  arts,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  such  groups  to  provide  (A) 
productions  which  have  substantial  artistic 
and  cultural  significance,  giving  emphasis  to 
American  creativity,  (B)  productions  irre- 
spective of  origin  which  are  of  significant 
merit  and  which,  without  such  assistance, 
would  otherwise  be  unavailable  to  our  citi- 
zens In  many  areas  of  the  country,  (C)  proj- 
ects that  win  encourage  and  assist  artists 
who  are  citizens  or  who  have  evidenced  their 
Intention  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  (D)  projects  that  will  encourage  and 
develop  the  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of 
the  arts  by  our  citizens,  and  (E)  other  rele- 
vant   projects   Including   surveys,    research, 


and  planning  In  the  arts.  No  portion  of  any 
moneys  granted  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  applied  to  the  purchase,  erection,  preser- 
vatlon,  or  repair  of  any  building  or  buildings" 
or  for  the  purchase  or  rental  of  any  lands 

(2)  No  payment  may  be  made  to  any  group 
imder  this  section  except  upon  application 
therefor  which  is  submitted  to  the  Founda- 
tlon  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed  by  tlie  Foundation. 

(3)  The  amount  of  any  grants  allotted  to 
any  group  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
not  exceed  50  per  centimi  of  the  total  cost  of 
such  project  or  production,  except  that  not 
more  thun  20  per  centum  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  Foundation  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  may 
be  available  for  allotment  by  the  Foundation 
In  such  fiscal  year  without  regard  to  such 
limitation  In  the  case  of  any  group  which 
submits  evidence  to  the  Found.ition  that  it 
has  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  secure  an 
amount  of  funds  equal  to  the  grant  appplied 
for  by  such  group,  together  with  a  state- 
ment  of  the  proportion  which  any  funds  it 
has  secured  represent  of  the  funds  applied 
for  by  such  group. 

(4)  Any  group  shall  be  eligible  for  finan- 
cial assistance  pursuant  to  this  section  only 
If  (A)  no  part  of  Its  net  earnings  Inures  to 
the  benefit  of  any  private  stockholder,  or 
stockholders,  or  Individual  or  individuals, 
and  (B)  donations  to  such  group  are  allow- 
able as  a  charitable  contribution  under  the 
standards  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  170  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(5)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  (3)  of  this 
section,  the  total  amoimt  appropriated  to 
the  Foundation  for  grants-in-aid  to  groups 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  equal  to  the  total 
amounts  appropriated  to  the  Foimdatlon  for 
grants-in-aid  to  States  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)(1)  The  Foundation  Is  authorized  to 
establLsh  and  conduct  a  program  of  grants- 
in-aid  from  the  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Foundation  or  otherwise  obtained  pursuant 
to  section  8(a)  (3)  or  (4)  of  this  Act,  to  as- 
sist the  several  States  in  supporting  existing 
projects  and  productions  which  are  making 
a  significant  public  contribution  in  one  or 
more  of  the  arts,  and  In  developing  projects 
and  productions  in  the  arts  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  will  furnish  adequate  programs,  facil- 
ities, and  services  in  the  arts  to  all  the  peo- 
ple and  communities  in  each  of  the  several 
States.  No  portion  of  any  moneys  granted 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  applied  to  the 
purchase,  erection,  preservation,  or  repair 
of  any  building  or  buildings,  or  for  the  pur- 
chase or  rental  of  any  lands. 

(2)  In  order  to  receive  such  assistance  In 
any  fiscal  year,  a  State  shall  submit  an  ap- 
plication for  such  grants  prior  to  the  first 
day  of  such  fiscal  year  and  accompany  such 
application  with  a  plan  which  the  Founda- 
tion finds — •  -^ 

(A)  designates  a  State  agency  (hereinafter 
In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "State  agency") 
as  the  sole  agency  for  the  administration  of 
the  State  plan; 

(B)  provides  that  funds  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  Act  will  be  expended  solely  on 
projects  and  productions  approved  by  the 
State  agency  which  carry  out  one  or  more  of 
the  objectives  of  this  Act;  and 

(C)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports,  in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  Information,  as  the  Founda- 
tion may  from  time  to  time  require. 

(3)  Each  State  which  has  a  plan  approved 
by  the  Foundation  in  effect  on  the  first  day 
of  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1965,  or 
any  succeeding  fiscal  year,  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  maximum  allotment  In  any  such  fiscal 
year  of  an  amount  equal  to  half  the  total 
amount  appropriated  to  the  Foundation  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  for  such  fiscal 
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year  divided  by  the  total  number  of  States. 
In  the  event  that  any  sum  Is  remaining  out 
of  the  maximum  allotment  available  for 
grants  to  each  St-ate  In  any  fiscal  ye.ir  after 
all  allotments  are  made  to  States  with  ap- 
proved plans  in  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
such  fiscal  year,  the  Foundation.  In  Its  dis- 
cretion, may  grunt  the  aggregate  of  such  re- 
maining sums  or  any  portion  thereof  to  any 
group  eligible  for  financial  assistance  under 
subsection  (a)  of  tills  section  or  State  agency 
for  projects  and  productions  which  the 
Foundation  finds  will  encourage  the  iirts  In 
areas  where  such  iiisslstance  will  be  of  value. 
In  making  grants  to  any  group  purtuant  to 
this  subsection,  the  Foundation  shall  require 
m.itching  funds  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a;  (3)   of  this  section. 

(4)  The  amount  of  any  grants  allotted  to 
any  State  or  State  agency  pursuant  to  this 
subsecLiou  for  any  project  or  production 
shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  total 
cost  of  such  project  or  production. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Foundation,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  any  group  or  State  agency,  finds  that — 

(1)  any  such  group  Is  not  complying  sub- 
stantially with  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(2)  any  such  agency  is  not  complying  sub- 
stanthilly  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
Its  State  plan  approved  under  this  Act;  or 

(3)  any  funds  granted  to  such  group  or 
agency  under  this  Act  have  been  diverted 
from  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  allot- 
ted or  paid 

the  Foundation  shall  immediately  notify  the 
Secret:u-y  of  the  Treasury  .nnd  the  group  or 
State  agency  concerned  that  no  further 
grant.s  will  be  made  under  this  Act  with  re- 
spect to  such  group  or  State  agency  until 
there  Is  no  longer  any  default  or  failure  to 
comply  or  the  diversion  has  been  corrected, 
or,  If  compliance  or  correction  is  Impossible, 
until  the  group  or  State  repays  or  arranges 
the  repayment  of  the  Federal  funds  which 
have  been  Improperly  diverted  or  expended. 

ADVISORY    COMMITTEES    OB   PANELS 

Sec.  7.  The  Foundation  may  appoint  per- 
sons other  than  members  of  the  Council  to 
committees  or  panels  concerned  with  par- 
ticular regions  of  the  country  or  with  par- 
ticular aspects  of  the  arts,  or  both,  to  ad- 
vise and  consult  with  the  Foundation  with 
respect  to  the  duties  of  the  Foundation  and 
the  projects  and  productions  for  which  finan- 
cial assistance  Is  sought  by  groups  and 
States.  Such  appointments  shall  be  made 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and 
regulations.  The  members  of  the  commit- 
tees and  panels,  while  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Foundation  pursuant  to  author- 
ization of  the  Foundation,  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Foundation,  but  not  exceeding  $75  per  diem 
and  shall  be  paid  travel  expenses,  Including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  law  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    POWERS   AND   DITTIES    OF   THE 
FOUNDATION 

Sec  8.  (a)  The  Foundation  is  authorized 
to— 

(1)  prescribe  such  rules  and  adopt  such 
bylaws  as  it  deems  necessary  to  govern  the 
manner  of  Its  operation  and  its  organization 
and  personnel,  and  to  implement  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act; 

(2)  make  expenditures,  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts or  other  arrangements,  as  may  be 
necessary  for  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (4 
U.S.C.  5) ; 

(3)  acquire  by  loan  or  gift,  and  to  hold 
and  dispose  of  by  sale,  lease,  or  loan,  real 
and  personal  property  of  all  kinds  necessary 
for,  or  resulting  from,  the  exercise  of  author- 
ity granted  by  this  Act; 


(4)  receive  and  use  funds  or  marked  gifts 
or  property  donated,  devised,  or  bequeathed 
by  others,  if  such  funds  are  donated,  devised, 
or  t)equeathed  without  restriction  other  than 
that  they  be  used  In  furtherance  of  one  or 
more  of  the  general  purposes  of  the  Foun- 
dation; 

(5)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  vol- 
untary and  uncompensated  personnel; 

(6)  pay  fees  for  and  enter  Into  contracts 
with  persons  for  the  performance  of  services 
required  by  the  Foundation; 

(7)  pay  to  persons  rendering  services  to 
the  Foundation  on  an  uncompensated  basis 
or  on  a  fee  or  contract  basis,  as  provided  In 
paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  of  this  subsection, 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness In  accordance  with  the  Travel  Expense 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  the  Standard- 
ized Government  Travel  Regulations;  and 

(8)  maintain  an  office  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(b)  The  Foundation  shall  not  Itself  pro- 
duce or  present  any  project  or  production. 

(c)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Foundation  shall 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
an  annual  report  summarizing  the  activities 
of  the  Foundation  and  making  such  recom- 
mendations as  It  may  deem  appropriate. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  authorized  in  section  6  of  this  Act, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965, 
such  sum,  not  exceeding  $5,000,000,  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter  such  sum,  not  ex- 
ceeding $10,000,000  annually,  as  the  Congress 
may  determine.  The  moneys  appropriated 
to  the  Foundation  shall  remain  available  for 
expenditure  for  two  years  following  the  ex- 
piration of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
appropriated. 

(b)  Moneys  received  by  the  Foundation 
under  section  8(a)  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  Act, 
shall  not  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts,  but  shall  be  kept  In 
a  special  account,  maintained  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  or  kept  by  the  Foundation 
in  commercial  banking  Institutions,  or  In- 
vested in  securities  eligible  for  trust  funds 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  shall  be 
available  to  the  Foundation  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall 
determine  any  payments  to  be  made  under 
this  Act  and  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  amounts  thereof.  Upon  receipt 
of  such  certification,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall,  prior  to  audit  or  settlement 
by  the  General  Accounting  OCace,  pay  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  certification.  Sums  al- 
lotted to  any  group  or  State  for  any  fiscal 
year  under  this  Act  and  not  transferred  dur- 
ing that  fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  to 
such  group  or  State  for  the  same  purposes  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  In  addition  to  the  sums 
allotted  for  such  next  fiscal  year. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
administer  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  but  In 
no  event  shall  the  amount  appropriated  In 
any  fiscal  year  exceed  a  total  of  $75,000. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  10.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "the  arts"  means  (1)  the  ma- 
jor art  fields.  Including  music  (Instrumental 
and  vocal),  drama,  dance,  folk  art,  litera- 
ture, architecture  and  allied  fields,  painting, 
sculpture,  photography,  graphic  and  craft 
arts,  industrial  design,  costume  and  fashion 
design,  motion  pictures,  television,  radio,  and 
tape  and  sound  recording;  and  (2)  the  arts 
related  to  the  presentation,  performance, 
execution,  and  exhibition  of  such  major  art 
fields. 

(b)  The  term  "production"  means  plays 
(with  or  without  music),  ballet,  dance  and 


choral  performances,  concerts,  recitals,  op- 
eras, exhibitions,  readings,  motion  pictures, 
r.adlo,  television,  and  tape  and  sound  record- 
ing, and  any  other  activities  Involving  the 
execution  or  rendition  of  the  arts  and  meet- 
ing such  standards  as  the  Foundation  may 
establish. 

(c)  The  term  "project"  Tneans  programs 
organized  by  groups.  States,  and  State  agen- 
cies to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  in- 
cluding programs  to  foster  American  artistic 
creativity,  to  train  artists,  to  commission 
works  of  art,  and  to  develop  and  enhance 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  arts. 

(d)  The  term  "group"  Includes  any  society, 
institution,  organization,  association,  mu- 
seum, or  establishments,  whether  or  not 
Incorporated. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brew- 
ster, Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Metcalf, 
Mr.  Pastore,  and  Mr.  Randolph)  : 
S.  316.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Humanities  Founda- 
tion to  promote  progress  and  scholarship  In 
the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Humani- 
ties Foundation  Act  of  1965". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

(1)  that  the  encouragement  and  support 
of  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  while  pri- 
marily a  matter  for  private  and  local  initi- 
ative. Is  also  an  appropriate  matter  of  con- 
cern to  the  Federal  Govenunent; 

(2)  that  a  leading  civilization  must  not 
limit  Its  efforts  to  science  and  technology 
alone  but  must  give  full  value  and  support 
to  the  other  great  branches  of  man's  schol- 
arly and  cultural  activity; 

(3)  that  democracy  demands  wisdom  and 
vision  In  Its  citizens  and  that  it  must  there- 
fore foster  and  support  a  form  of  education 
designed  to  make  men  masters  of  their 
technology  and  not  its  unthinking  servants; 

(4)  that,  during  our  early  history,  the  Na- 
tion was  largely  engaged  in  mastering  Its 
physical  environment  while,  more  recently, 
advancing  technology,  defense,  and  space 
needs  ha'^e  put  a  claim  on  energies  that 
might  have  gone  Into  humane  and  artistic 
endeavors,  with  the  result  that  our  social, 
moral,  and  esthetic  development  has  lagged 
behind  our  material  advance: 

(5)  that  It  Is  the  national  Interest  that 
the  resulting  social,  cultural,  and  educa- 
tional Imbalance  be  redressed; 

(6)  that  the  world  leadership  which  has 
come  to  the  United  States  cannot  rest  solely 
upon  superior  power,  wealth,  and  technology, 
but  must  be  solidly  founded  upon  worldwide 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  Nation's  high 
qualities  as  a  leader  in  the  realm  of  Ideas  and 
of  the  spirit; 

(7)  that,  in  order  to  Implement  these 
findings.  It  Is  desirable  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Humanities  Foundation. 

establishment  of  a  national  humanities 
foundation 

Sec  3.  Tliere  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  an  in- 
dependent agency  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Humanities  Foundation  (hereinafter 
In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Foundation"). 
The  Foundation  shall  consist  of  a  National 
Humanities  Board  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Board")    and  a  Director. 

purpose  of  the  foundation 
Sec  4.  The  purpose  of  the  National  Hu- 
manities Foundation  shall  be  to  develop  and 
promote  a  broadly  conceived  policy  of  sup- 
port for  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  but 
It  shall  not  attempt  to  supervise  control,  or 
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otherwise  direct  the  scholarship,  tenchlnp.  re- 
search, or  artistic  endeavors  which  it  sup- 
ports. 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  5.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  Tlie  term  "humnnltics  and  tlie  arts" 
includes  all  those  cultural  areas  which  widen 
the  understanding  of  man  in  relation  to 
his  environment  as  well  as  to  other  men.  and 
encompasses  all  areas  and  fields  referred 
to  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section. 

(b)  Tlie  term  ■humanities"  includes,  but 
is  not  limited  to.  the  study  of  language.  Ut- 
cratiye.  history  and  philosophy;  archeology; 
the  history,  criticism  and  tlieory  of  the  arts; 
the  liistory  of  law.  religion  and  science:  and 
those  aspects  of  the  social  sciences  wliich 
liave  liiunanistlc  content  and  employ  hu- 
manistic methods. 

(c)  The  term  "the  arts"  Includes  all  art 
are;is  and  fields  covered  by  the  National  Arts 
and  Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964.  such 
as  (1)  music  (instnunental  and  vocal). 
dr;una.  dance,  folk  art.  creative  writing, 
architecture  and  allied  fields,  painting, 
sculpture,  photography,  graphic  and  craft 
arts,  industrial  design,  costume  and  fashion 
design,  motion  pictures,  television,  radio, 
tape  and  sound  recording;  and  (2)  the  arts 
related  to  the  presentation,  performance, 
execution  and  exhibition  of  such  major  art 
forms. 

(d)  The  term  "production"  means  plays 
(With  or  without  music),  ballet,  dance  and 
choral  performances,  concerts,  recitals,  op- 
eras, exhibitions,  readings,  motion  pictures, 
television,  radio,  and  tape  and  sound  re- 
cordings; and  any  other  activities  involving 
the  execution  or  rendition  of  the  arts  and 
meeting  such  standards  as  the  Foundation 
may  establish. 

le)  The  term  "project"  means  programs 
organized  by  groups.  States,  and  State  agen- 
cies to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
including  programs  to  foster  American  artis- 
tic creativity,  to  train  artists,  to  commis- 
sion works  of  art.  and  to  develop  and  en- 
hance knowledge  and  luiderstanding  of  the 
arts. 

(f)  The  term  "group"  includes  any  soci- 
ety. Institution,  organization,  association, 
museum,  or  establlsliments,  whether  or  not 
incorporated. 

ASSUR.4NCE     .*G.\INST    FEDERAL     INTERFERENCE 

Sec.  6.  In  the  administration  of  this  Act. 
no  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  shall  exercise  any  direc- 
tion, supervision,  or  control  over  the  policy 
determination,  personnel,  curriculum,  or  the 
administration  or  operation  of  any  school 
or  other  non-Federal  agency,  institution, 
organization,  or  association. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  FOUNDATION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Foundation  is  authorized 
and  directed — 

(1)  to  develop  and  encourage  the  pursuit 
of  a  national  policy  for  the  promotion  of 
scholarship,  education,  research,  and  crea- 
tive work  and  performance  In  the  humani- 
ties and  the  arts; 

(2)  to  insure  that  suitable  means  (Includ- 
ing grants,  loans,  and  other  forms  of  assist- 
ance) are  provided  for  educating  and  devel- 
oping scholars  and  teachers  In  the  humani- 
ties and  the  arts,  and  artists,  at  any  stage 
of  their  growth; 

(3)  to  assist  by  Institutional  grants,  loans, 
and  other  means  of  assistance  public  and 
other  nonprofit  organizations,  as  defined  in 
section  501(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  concerned  with  encouraging  and  de- 
veloping scholars  and  teachers  in  the  human- 
ities and  the  arts,  and  artists,  in  order  to 
enable  each  institution  to  develop  Its  own 
program  of  research  and  instruction  in  the 
iiumanities  and  the  arts;  and  to  initiate  and 
promote  by  contract  or  other  arrangements, 
mcludlng  grants,  loans,  and  other  forms  of 
assistance,  programs  for  the  Improvement  of 
teaching  in  the  humanities  and  arts; 


(4)  to  award  scholarships  and  graduate 
fellowships,  including  postdoctoral  fellow- 
ships, and  grants  for  research  and  for  crea- 
tive work  and  performance  In  the  himiani- 
tlo3  and  the  arts; 

(5)  to  foster  the  Improvement  of  library 
and  museum  resources  ;uid  services  for  re- 
search and  for  teaching  at  all  levels  in  the 
humanities  and  the  arts,  and  to  foster  the 
interchange  of  Information  in  the  humanities 
and  the  arts  In  the  United  States  and  with 
other  countries;  and 

^6)  Insofixr  as  practicable,  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  in  a  manner  consistent 
with,  and  in  support  of,  the  activities  of  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts  established  by 
the  National  Arts  and  Cultural  Development 
Act  of  1964. 

(b)  In  exercising  the  authority  and  dis- 
charging the  functions  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  it  shall  be  one 
of  the  objectives  of  the  Foundation  to 
strengthen  education,  research,  creative  work, 
and  {performance  in  the  liumanitles  and  the 
arts  throughout  the  United  States  and  its 
possessions,  and  to  operate,  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable. In  cooperation  with  existing  Federal 
programs,  including  those  conducted  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education. 

(c)(1)  The  Foundation  Is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish and  conduct  a  program  of  grants-in- 
aid  to  nonprofit  professional  groups  (and 
nonprofit  groups  meeting  professional  stand- 
ards or  standards  of  authenticity)  engaged 
in  or  concerned  with  the  arts,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  such  groups  to  provide  (A) 
productions  which  have  substantial  artistic 
and  cultural  significance,  giving  emphasis  to 
American  creativity.  (B)  productions  irre- 
spective of  origin  which  are  of  significant 
merit  and  which,  without  such  assistance, 
would  otherwise  be  unavailable  to  our  citi- 
zens in  many  areas  of  the  country.  (C)  proj- 
ects that  will  encourage  and  assist  artists 
who  are  citizens  or  who  have  evidenced  their 
intention  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  (D)  projects  that  will  encourage  and 
develop  the  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of 
the  arts  by  our  citizens,  and  (E)  other  rele- 
vant projects  Including  surveys,  research,  and 
planning  In  the  arts. 

( 2 )  No  payment  may  be  made  to  any  group 
under  this  section  except  upon  application 
therefor  which  Is  submitted  to  the  Founda- 
tion in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Foundation. 

(3)  The  amount  of  any  grants  allotted  to 
any  group  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of 
such  project  or  production,  except  that  not 
more  tjian  20  per  centum  of  the  funds  al- 
lotted by  the  Foundation  for  the  purposes  of 
subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  section  for 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  available  for  allotment 
by  the  Foundation  in  such  fiscal  year  with- 
out regard  to  such  limitation  In  the  case  of 
any  group  which  submits  evidence  to  the 
Foundation  that  it  has  attempted  imsuccess- 
fully  to  secure  an  amount  of  funds  equal  to 
the  grant  applied  for  by  such  group,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  proportion  which 
any  funds  it  has  secured  represent  of  the 
funds  applied  for  by  such  group. 

(4)  Any  group  shall  be  eligible  for  finan- 
cial assistance  pursuant  to  this  section  only 
If  (A)  no  part  of  Its  net  earnings  Inures 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  stockholder, 
or  stockholders,  or  individual  or  Individuals, 
and  (B)  donations  to  such  group  are  allow- 
able as  a  charitable  contribution  imder  the 
standards  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  170 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(5)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  (3)  of 
this  section,  the  total  amount  allotted  by 
the  Foundation  for  grants-in-aid  to  groups 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  equal  to  the 
total  amounts  allotted  by  the  Foundation 
for  grants-in-aid  to  States  for  such  fiscal 
year. 


(d)(1)  The  Foundation  is  autliorlzed  to 
establish  and  conduct  a  program  of  grants- 
in-aid  to  assist  the  several  States  In  sup-' 
porting  existing  projects  and  productions 
which  are  making  a  significant  public  con- 
tribution in  one  or  more  of  the  arts,  and 
in  developing  projects  and  productions  in 
the  arts  In  such  a  manner  as  will  furnish 
adequate  programs,  facilities,  and  services 
in  the  arts  to  all  the  people  and  commu- 
nities In  each  of  the  several  States. 

(2)  In  order  to  receive  such  assistance  In 
any  fiscal  year,  a  State  shall  submit  an  ap- 
plication for  such  grants  prior  to  the  first 
day  of  such  fiscal  year  and  accompany  such 
application  with  a  plan  which  the  Founda- 
tion finds — 

(A)  designates  a  State  agency  (herein- 
after In  this  subsection  referred  to  as  the 
"State  agency")  as  the  sole  agency  for  the 
administration  of  the  State  plan; 

(B)  provides  that  funds  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  subsection  will  be  expended 
solely  on  projects  and  productions  approved 
by  the  State  agency  which  carry  out  one  or 
more  of  the  objectives  of  this  title;  and 

(C)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports,  in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information,  as  the  Foundation 
may  from  time  to  time  require. 

(3)  Each  State  which  has  a  plan  approved 
by  the  Foundation  In  effect  on  the  first  day 
of  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1965, 
or  any  succeeding  fiscal  year,  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  maximum  allotment  in  any  such  fiscal 
year  of  an  amount  equal  to  half  the  total 
amount  allotted  by  the  Foundation  for  the 
purposes  of  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  this 
section  for  such  fiscal  year  divided  by  the 
total  inmibcr  of  States.  In  the  event  that 
any  sum  Is  remaining  out  of  the  maximum 
allotment  available  for  grants  to  each  State 
In  any  fiscal  year  after  all  allotments  are 
made  to  States  with  approved  plans  in  effect 
on  the  first  day  of  such  fiscal  year,  the  Foun- 
dation, in  its  discretion,  may  grant  the  ag- 
gregate of  such  remaining  sums  or  any  por- 
tion thereof  to  any  group  eligible  for  financial 
assistance  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion or  State  agency  for  projects  and  produc- 
tions which  the  Foundation  finds  will  en- 
courage the  arts  In  areas  where  such  assist- 
ance will  be  of  value.  In  making  grants  to 
any  group  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the 
Foundation  shall  require  matching  funds  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(c)(3)    of  this  section. 

(4)  The  amount  of  any  grants  allotted  to 
any  State  or  State  agency  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  for  any  project  or  production 
shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  total 
cost   of   such   project    or    production. 

(e)  Whenever  the  Foundation,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  any  group  or  State  agency,  finds  that — 

(1)  any  such  group  is  not  complying  sub- 
stantially with  the  provisions  of  this  section; 

(2)  any  such  agency  Is  not  complying  sub- 
stantially with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
Its  State  plan  approved  under  this  section; 
or 

(3)  any  funds  granted  to  such  group  or 
agency  under  this  section  have  been  diverted 
from  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  al- 
lotted or  paid 

the  Foundation  shall  Immediately  notify  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  group  or 
State  agency  concerned  that  no  further 
grants  will  be  made  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  such  group  or  State  agency  imtll 
there  Is  no  longer  any  default  or  failure  to 
comply  or  the  diversion  has  been  corrected, 
or.  If  compliance  or  correction  is  impossible, 
until  the  group  or  State  repays  or  arranges 
the  repayment  of  the  Federal  funds  which 
have  been  improperly  diverted  or  expended. 

(f)  The  Foundation  shall  render  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  President  for  submi-'^slon 
on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  January  of 
each  year  to  the  Congress,  summarizing  the 
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aftivlties  of  the  Foundation  and  making 
nrh  recommendations  as  It  may  deem  ap- 
nropriate.  Such  report  shall  Include  minor- 
ftv  views  arid  recommendations,  if  any,  of 
timbers  of  the  Board. 

(ei  No  portion  of  any  moneys  granted. 
v/ined,  or  otherwlf:e  provided  as  assistance 
under  this  section  shall  be  applied  to  the 
purchase,  erection,  presicrvation.  or  repair  of 
any  buildings,  or  for  the  purchase  or  rental 
of  any  land. 

NATIONAL   HUMANITIES  BOARD 

Sec  8.  (a)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  (1) 
•.wenty  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  tlie  advice  .-tnd  consent  of 
the  Senate;  and  (2)  the  Director  of  the 
Foundation,  the  UniU-d  States  Commls.sloner 
of  Education,  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  the 
Secretary  of  the  .Smithsonian  Institution, 
a,nd  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Council 
on  the  Arts,  each  of  whom  shall  be  voting 
members  of  the  Board  ex  officio.  The  Board 
shall,  except  a.-i  otherwi.se  provided  in  this 
Act,  exercise  the  authority  granted  to  the 
Foundailon  by  this  Act.  The  persons  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  for  appointment  as 
members  (A)  shall  be  eminent  in  the  fields 
of  the  humanities  or  the  arts;  (B)  shall  be 
selected  .solely  on  the  ba:<is  of  established 
records  of  distinguished  service  and  scholar- 
ship or  creativity;  and  (C)  .shall  be  so  se- 
lected as  to  provide  a  comprehensive  repre- 
sentation of  the  views  of  professional  prac- 
tioners  in  the  humanities  and  the  arts 
throughout  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  term  of  office  of  each  appointed 
member  of  the  Board  shall  be  six  years,  ex- 
cept that  (1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term;  and  (2)  the  terms 
of  office  of  the  members  first  taking  office 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  expire, 
as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  six  at  the  end  of  two  years,  six 
at  the  end  of  four  years,  and  eight  at  the  end 
of  six  years,  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Any  appointed  member  of  the  Board  who 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  for  twelve 
consecutive  years  shall  thereafter  be  In- 
eligible for  apiiplntment  during  the  two-year 
period  following  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office. 

(c)  The  President  shall  call  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Board,  at  which  the  first  order  of 
business  shall  be  the  election  of  a  chairman 
and  a  vice  chairman,  who  shall  serve  until 
two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  Thereafter  each  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  two 
years  in  duration  and  each  such  election  shall 
talce  place  at  a  regular  annual  meeting  oc- 
curring at  the  end  of  each  such  term.  The 
vice  chairman  shall  perform  the  duties  of 
the  chiiirman  In  his  absence.  In  case  a  va- 
cancy occurs  in  the  chairmanship  or  vice 
chairmanship,  the  Board  shall  elect  a  member 
to  flu  the  vacancy. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  chairman,  but  not  less  than  four  times 
each  year.  The  chairman  shall  also  call  a 
meeting  whenever  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  so  request  in  writing.  A 
majority  of  the  voting  members  of  the  Board 
shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Each  member 
shall  be  given  notice,  by  registered  mail  or 
by  certified  mail  mailed  to  his  last  known 
address  of  record  not  less  than  fifteen  days 
prior  to  any  meeting,  of  the  call  of  such 
meeting. 

DIRECTOR  OP  THE  FOUNDATION 

Sec  9.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  director  of 
foundation  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Board  may  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  appointment  of  the  director,  and 
the  director  shall  not  be  appointed  until  the 
board  has  had  an  opportunity  to  make  such 


recommendations.  The  director  shall  serve 
as  a  voting  ex  oflQcio  member  of  the  Board. 
In  addition,  he  shall  be  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  foundation.  The  director  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  same  rate  as 
provided  for  the  director  of  the  National 
.Science  Foundation  and  shall  serve  for  a 
term  of  tix  years  unless  sooner  removed  by 
the  President. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  powers  and  duties 
specifically  vested  In  him  by  this  Act.  the 
Director  shall,  In  accordance  with  the  pol- 
icies established  by  the  Board,  exercise  the 
powers  granted  by  section  12  of  this  Act,  to- 
gether with  such  powers  and  duties  as  may 
be  delegated  to  him  by  the  Board;  but  no 
final  action  shall  be  taken  by  the  Director  in 
the  exerci.^e  of  any  power  granted  by  sec- 
tion 12(3)  of  this  Act  unless  in  each  in- 
stance the  Board  has  reviewed  and  approved 
the  action  proposed  to  be  taken,  or  such 
action  is  taken  pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
a  delegation  of  authority  from  the  Board  or 
the  Executive  Committee  to  the  Director. 

POWER  TO  CRE.'VTE  COMMITTEES 

SEC.  10.  (a)  The  Board  shall  appoint  from 
among  Its  members  an  Executive  Committee 
and  assign  to  the  Executive  Committee  such 
of  the  powers  and  functions  granted  to  the 
Board  by  this  Act  as  it  deems  appropriate; 
except  that  the  Board  may  not  assign  to  the 
Executive  Committee  the  function  of  es- 
tablishing policies. 

(b)(1)  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
consist  of  the  Director,  as  a  nonvoting  ex 
officio  member,  and  not  less  than  five  nor 
more  than  nine  other  members  elected  by 
the   Board   from  among  their   membership. 

(2)  The  term  of  office  of  each  voting  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be 
two  years,  except  that  (A)  any  member 
elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  pred- 
ecessor v.'as  elected  shall  be  elected  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term;  and  (B)  the  term 
of  office  of  four  of  the  members  first  elected 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
be  one  year. 

(3)  Any  person  who  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  for  six  consecu- 
tive years  shall  thereafter  be  Ineligible  for 
election  during  the  two-year  period  follow- 
ing the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office. 

(4)  The  membership  of  the  Executive 
Committee  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  be 
representative  of  diverse  interests  and  shall 
be  chosen  so  as  to  provide  professional  rep- 
resentation, so  far  as  practicable,  for  all  areas 
of  the  Nation. 

(5)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  render 
an  annual  report  to  the  Board,   and  such 

\  other  reports  as  it  may  deem  necesary,  sum- 
marizing its  activities  and  making  such  rec- 
ommendations as  it  may  deem  appropriate. 
Minority  views  and  recommendations.  If  any, 
of  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
be  included  in  such  reports. 

(c)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  appoint 
from  among  its  members  or  otherwise  such 
advisory  panels  as  it  deems  necessary,  and 
to  assign  to  the  panels  so  appointed  such 
survey  and  advisory  functions  as  the  Board 
deems  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

DIVISIONS   WITHIN   THE   FOUNDATION 

Sec.  11.  (a)  There  shall  be  within  the 
Foundation  such  divisions  as  the  Board  may, 
from  time  to  time,  deem  necessary  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Foundation  as  set  forth  in  this  Act.  Among 
the  divisions  established  pursuant  to  this 
section  there  shall  be  included  divisions  con- 
cerned with  those  aspects  of  the  humanities 
and  the  arts  which  pertain  to  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  excellence  as  related  to 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  which  pertain 
to  creative,  interpretive  and  professional  per- 
formance as  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act 

(b)  (1)  There  shall  be  a  committee  for 
each  division  of  the  Foundation. 


(2)  Each  divisional  corrunittee  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Board  and  shall  consist  of 
not  less  than  five  persons  who  need  not  be 
members  of  the  Board. 

(3)  The  terms  of  members  of  each  divi- 
sional committee  shall  be  two  years.  Each 
divisional  committee  shall  annually  elect  its 
own  chairman  from  among  its  own  members 
and  shall  prescribe  its  own  rules  of  procedure 
subject  to  such  restrictions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board. 

(4)  Each  divisional  committee  shall  make 
recommendations  to,  and  advise  and  consult 
with,  the  Board  and  the  Director  with  re- 
spect to  matters  relating  to  the  program  of 
Its  division. 

general    AUTHORITT    OF    THE    FOUNDATION 

Sec  12.  The  Foundation  shall  have  the  au- 
thority, within  the  limits  of  available  appro- 
priations, to  do  all  things  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  including,  but 
without  being  limited  thereto,  the  au- 
thority— 

(1 )  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  it  deems  necessary  governing  the  manner 
of  its  operations  and  its  organization  and 
personnel: 

(2t  to  make  such  expenditures  as  may  be 
necessary  for  administering  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  in  accord  with  the  principle  that 
there  shall  be  an  equal  distribution  of  fund- 
ing between  (A)  the  humanities  and  (B)  the 
arts; 

(3)  to  enter  into  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements or  modifications  thereof  with 
accredited  public  or  other  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  for  the  establish- 
ment and  conduct  of  summer  or  Eicademic- 
year  institutes,  or  both,  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  the  humanities  and  the  arts; 

(4)  to  support  improved  teaching  at  all 
levels  of  education  by  encouraging  experi- 
ments in  presentation  and  organization.  In- 
cluding interdisciplinary  studies  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  curricular  materials; 

(5)  to  make  advance,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  relate  to  the  establishment 
and  conduct  of  such  institutes  and  such  ex- 
periments without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  529); 

(6)  to  acquire  funds  by  gift,  and  to  use 
such  funds  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and  to  hold  and  dispose  of  by  sale,  lease, 
or  loan,  real  and  personal  property  of  all 
kinds  necessary  for,  or  resulting  from,  the 
exercise  of  authority  granted  by  this  Act; 

(7)  to  receive  funds  donated,  bequeathed 
or  devised  by  others,  if  such  funds  are 
donated,  bequeathed  or  devised  without  re- 
striction other  than  that  they  be  used  In 
furtherance  of  one  or  more  of  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Foundation;  and  to  use  such 
funds  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(8)  to  publish  or  arrange  for  the  publi- 
cation of  scholarly  information  in  the  hu- 
manities and  arts  without  rCfard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  87  of  the  Act  of  Jan- 
uarv  12,  1895  (28  Stat.  622),  and  section  11 
of  the  Act  of  March  1,  1919  (40  Stat.  1270; 
44 U.S.C.  Ill); 

(9)  to  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  personnel  and 
to  provide  transportation  and  subsistence 
as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Act  of 
August  2.  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2),  for  persons 
serving  without  compensation;  and 

(10)  to  prescribe,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
the  extent  to  which  vouchers  for  funds  ex- 
pended under  contracts  for  institutes  in  the 
humanities  and  the  arts,  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (3)  of  this  section,  shall  be  subject 
to  itemization  or  substantiation  prior  to 
payment,  without  regard  to  the  limitation 
of  other  laws  relating  to  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds  and  accounting  therefor. 

MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Director  shall,  in  accord- 
ance with  such  policies  as  the  Board  shall 
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from  time   to   time   prescribe,  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such   personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of    this   Act.     Such    appointments   shall   be 
made  and  such  compensation  shall  be  fixed 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  laws  and  regulations  and  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of   1949;   except   that  the  Di- 
rector may.  in  accordance  with  such  policies 
as  the  Board  shall  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribe,  employ   such   technical   and    profes- 
sional personnel  and  fix  their  compensation, 
without  regard  to  such  laws,  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of   the  Foundation  under  this   Act. 
The  Deputy  Director  hereinafter  provided  for, 
and  the  members  of  the  divisional  commit- 
tees, shall  be   appointed  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  laws  or  regulations.     Nei- 
ther the  Director  nor  the  Deputy  Director 
shall  engage  in  any  other  business,  vocation, 
or  employment  than  that  of  serving  as  such 
Director  or  Deputy  Director,  as  the  case  may 
be;  nor  shall  the  Director  or  Deputy  Director, 
except  with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  hold 
any  office  in,  or  act  in  any  capacity  for.  any 
organization,    agency,    or    institution    with 
which   the  Foundation  makes  any  contract 
or  other  arrangement  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Director  may  appoint,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board  a  Deputy  Director 
who  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the 
Director,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board, 
may  prescribe  and  shall  be  the  Acting  Di- 
rector during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
Director  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
Office  of  the  Director.  The  Deputy  Director 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  same  rate 
as  provided  for  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  Board  and  the 
members  of  the  divisional  committees  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $75  for 
each  day  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
Foundation  and  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Act  of  August  2.  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2). 

(d)  Persons  holding  other  offices  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
may  serve  as  members  of  the  divisional  com- 
mittees, but  they  shall  not  receive  remun- 
eration for  their  services  as  such  members 
during  any  period  for  which  they  receive 
compensation  for  their  services  In  such 
other  offices. 

(e)  Funds  available  to  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  humanities  or  the  arts,  or 
the  provisions  of  facilities  therefor,  shall  be 
available  for  transfer,  with  the  approval  of 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  in- 
volved, in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  Foun- 
dation for  such  use  as  is  consistent  with  the 
purposes  for  which  such  funds  were  pro- 
vided, and  funds  so  transferred  shall  be 
expendable  by  the  Foundation  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  transfer  was  made.  and. 
until  such  time  as  an  appropriation  is  made 
available  directly  to  the  Foundation,  for 
general  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Foundation  without  regard  to  limitations 
otherwise  applicable  to  such  funds. 

(f)  All  artists  employed  by  persons,  or- 
ganizations or  institutions  to  present  public 
performances  which  are  wholly  or  in  part 
federally  assisted  under  this  Act  shall  be 
paid,  without  subsequent  reduction  or  re- 
bate on  any  account,  not  less  than  the  min- 
imum wages  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  be  the  prevailing  minimum  wages 
for  persons  professionally  employed  in  sim- 
ilar activities  in  the  Nation.  Furthermore, 
no  part  of  such  artistic  performances  shall 
take  place  nor  will  any  preparations  for 
such  performances  be  engaged  in  under  con- 
ditions which  are  unsanitary  or  hazardous 
or  dangerous  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
employees  engaged  in  such  activities.  Com- 
pliance with  the  safety  and  sanitary  laws 
of  the  State  In  which   the  performance  or 
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part  thereof  is  to  take  place  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  compliance.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  establish- 
ing such  conditions,  the  authority  and  func- 
tions set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
14  of  1950  (64  Stat.  1267;  5  U.S.C.  133z  15). 
Notwithstanding  the  first  sentence  of  this 
section  relating  to  minimum  wages,  this 
section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  min- 
imum wages  when  the  beneficiary  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  under  this  Act  is  a  bona  fide 
educational  Institution  and  the  audiences  for 
public  performances  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  such  an  institution  are  com- 
prised solely  of  faculty  members  or  others 
employed  by  the  institution  and  students 
enrolled  in  a  regular  course  of  study  at  the 
institution. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriatelv 
referred.  ^ 

The  bill  (S.  324)  to  amend  section  331 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
in  order  to  continue  the  indemnity  pay 
ment  program  for  dairy  farmers,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Brewster  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


NEW  HAVEN   RAILROAD  CRISIS 
Mr.    RIBICOFF.     Mr.   President,  for 


UTILIZATION  OF   FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

Sec.  14.  Section  104  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1704)  is  amended  by  inserting 
Immediately  after  paragraph (s)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph  : 

"(u)  For  financing  under  the  direction  of 
the  National  Humanities  Foundation,  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to 
time  In  appropriation  acts,  programs  outside 
the  United  States  designed  to  foster  the  in- 
terchange of  information  in  the  humanities 
and  the  arts  between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries,  including  but  not  limited  to 
the  financing  of  archaeological  expeditions 
through  grants,  loans,  or  other  forms  of  as- 
sistance;". 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  15.  To  enable  the  Foundation  to  carry 
out  its  powers  and  duties,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Foun- 
dation for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1966,  the  sum  of  $10,000,000;  for  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1967.  the  sum  of  $20,000,000; 
and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  such  sums 
as  the  Congress  may  determine. 


TO  AMEND  SECTION  331  OP  THE 
ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OP 
1964 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  introduction  at  this  time 
for  myself.  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Robert- 
son, Mr.  Tydings.  and  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  a  bill  to  amend  section  331 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
in  order  to  continue  the  indemnity  pay- 
ments to  farmers  whose  milk  has  been 
contaminated  by  the  use  of  Government- 
approved  pesticides. 

The  legislation  which  I  Introduced  last 
year,  and  which  was  enacted,  has  enabled 
dairy  farmers  to  apply  for  S500.000  to 
cover  their  losses  thus  far.  To  date. 
Maryland  daii-y  farmers  have  applied 
for  relief  payments  totaling  $100,000. 

The  authorization  for  such  payments 
will  expire  on  January  31  this  year.  I 
propose  to  extend  this  authorization  to 
June  30.  1967. 

There  is  an  even  greater  need  for  this 
law  this  year  than  there  was  during  the 
past  year.  The  full  effects  of  the  use 
of  certain  pesticides,  which  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Government  when 
they  were  used,  are  only  beginning  to  be 
felt  by  dairy  farmers  not  only  in  Mai-y- 
land.  but  in  other  States  across  the 
Nation. 

An  appropriation  of  $8.8  million  has 
already  been  made  to  carry  out  the  orig- 
inal indemnity  program.  These  funds 
will  remain  available  until  June  30,  1965. 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
gram should  it  be  extended  as  I  propose. 


more  than  8  years  the  State  of  Connect 
icut— under  my  administration  as  Gov- 
ernor and  under  my  able  successor,  Gov 
John  Dempsey— has  strained  and  la- 
bored to  save  the  New  Haven  and  its 
indispensable  commuter  service. 

We  forgave  the  New  Haven  its  taxes 
We  established  a  Connecticut  Transpor- 
tation Authority,  with  authority  to  op- 
ei-ate  or  contract  to  operate  the  essential 
New  Haven  Service.    We  authorized  the 
appropriation  from  revenues  and  bonds 
of  $3  million  in  State  funds  to  assure 
the  hfe  of  the  New  Haven.    Since  1961, 
we  have  extended  annually  $500,000  in 
direct  State  aid  for  grade  crossing  and 
bridge   maintenance.     These   programs 
of  tax  relief  and  direct  State  assistance 
were  both  begun  in  my  administration 
as  Governor.    Last  year  we  entered  into 
a  contract  to  pay  $450,000  for  Connecti- 
cut's share  of  the  first  year's  payment 
of  the  cost  necessary  to  allow  the  New- 
Haven  to  rehabilitate  50  of  its  ancient 
commuter  cars  and  acquire  80  new  cars 
from  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority. 
At  every  turn,  as  the  New  Haven's  dif- 
ficulties grew,  the  State  of  Connecticut 
stood  ready  to  help  and  did  its  share. 
But  Connecticut  is  not  the  only  State  in- 
volved. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  New  Haven's 
commuter  service  is  not  a  one-State 
proposition.  It  is  as  essential  to  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  New  York's  Westchester 
County  and  the  State  of  New  York  as  it 
is  to  Connecticut.  The  Connecticut  resi- 
dents who  commute  to  New  York  add  to 
New  York's  economy  as  well  as  Con- 
necticut's. 

Let  us  be  realists.  In  addition  to  Con- 
necticut, New  York  and  other  States 
served  by  the  New  Haven  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  help  save  commuter  service. 
There  is  a  part  for  all  the  States  to  play. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  regional 
approach  to  the  New  Haven's  problems, 
I  support  Senator  Pell's  proposal  for  a 
four-State  public  agency  to  operate  com- 
muter service.  I  believe  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that — in  the  long  run — a  public  au- 
thority must  be  given  the  responsibility 
to  assure  continued  commuter  opera- 
tions. But  what  of  the  short  run?  What 
about  next  month?  The  public  authori- 
ty proposed  is  an  essential  step,  but  it 
will  take  years  to  complete. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  immediate  future.  I  am  concerned 
about  commuter  service  not  only  in  1967, 
but  in  March  1965. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill,  for  appropriate 
reference,  to  establish  an  emergency 
fund  to  preserve  needed  passenger  and 
commuter   railroad   service   throughout 
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♦V,  Nation  especially  in  congested  urban    the   Government  service   with  a  large    ing  crisis  in  railroad  service  in  the  New 
LTlike'  the   New   York-Connecticut     amount  of  accumulated  sick  leave.  v^-v  tvt„.„  Tr„„io»,H  o^^o 


area     This  is  not  a  proposal  for  1970,  it        A  survey  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
^  a  proposal  for  now.    This  is  not  a  pro-     mission  has  shown  that  employees  in 


York-New  England  area. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  in  the  past, 
I  have  addressed  the  Senate  on  my  gen- 


^  sal  to  solve  all  the  problems  of  the    their  final  year  of  Government  service  use     eral  interest  in  the  development  of  high 
Nation's  passenger  car  service,  but  it  is  a    three  times  as  much  sick  leave  as  other    speed  intercity  passenger  service  in  our 


measure  that  is  vitally  needed  now  to  Federal  employees.  I  doubt  that  this 
meet  emergency  situations  as  they  arise  indicates  a  possible  misuse  of  this  leave 
in  urban  areas.    Unless  we  provide  this 


type  of  aid  some  areas  may  lose  vitally 
needed  commuter  service. 

Mine  is  a  simple  bill  to  provide  imme- 
diate relief  to  hard-pressed  passenger 
service  lines.  First,  under  a  formula 
nrovided  in  the  bill,  funds  will  be  made 


by  employees,  but  shows  a  defect  in  the 
system  which  allows  the  accumulation  of 
large  quantities  of  sick  leave  without  rec- 
ompense or  recognition  for  the  em- 
ployee. All  but  a  few  Federal  employees 
who  retire  or  leave  service  do  so  with 
accumulated  sick  leave  to  their  credit. 


crowded  Northeastern  States.  Earlier 
this  week,  I  reintroduced  my  original  bill 
to  permit  an  eight  State  public  authority 
to  operate  such  service,  and  I  remain 
vitally  interested  in  this  concept,  espe- 
cially now  that  President  Johnson  has 
incorporated  it  into  his  design  for  the 
Great  Society. 

The  bill  is  not  directly  or  immediately 


available  for  the  continued  operation  of    I  doubt  that  abuses  are  widespread,  but     related  to  the  high-speed  project — ex- 
passenger  service.    Such  Federal  assist-     * ;„„  .^i,„*  -,.,,.  ^«„  ^*  .i^i,  .    .,    .    _.   ....    ^    — ^ 

ance  would  not  exceed  whatever  finan- 
cial aid  is  available  from  the  States,  in- 
cluding tax  forgiveness. 

Second,  Federal  assistance  will  be 
available  to  aid  the  railroads  in  the 
acquisition  and  modernization  of  pas- 
senger equipment  to  assure  efficient, 
clean,  safe  service.  This  provision  will 
assure  the  continued  operation  of  a  vital 
public  service  which  is  so  necessary  in 
this  modern  age. 

The  bill  authorizes  $100  million  for  the 
program.  It  is  essential  that  legislation 
of  this  kind  is  enacted  without  delay.  I 
shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  see  that  this 
is  accomplished. 

As  an  immediate  first  step,  I  have 
asked  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  to  accept  and  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  an  application  from  the 
Connecticut  Transportation  Authority  to 


we  must  recognize  that  any  day  of  sick 
leave  taken  when  not  justified  is  a  loss 
to  the  Government  of  that  employee's  pay 
for  that  day.  Why  should  we  not  save 
money  by  taking  E>ositive  steps  to  en- 
courage employees  not  to  use  sick  leave 
in  marginal  cases  of  need? 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  pro- 
vide this  incentive  by  allowing  Federal 
employees  to  credit  unused  sick  leave  in 
their  reth-ement  annuity  computations, 
or  alternatively  to  be  paid  at  half  pay  for 
the  unused  leave.  These  formulas,  I 
think,  are  indications  of  the  route  we 
should  follow  in  working  out  an  equitable 
equivalent  for  unused  sick  leave.  It  may 
be  that  some  other  fraction  or  equivalent 
may  prove  to  be  more  desirable  after 
close  study. 

I  think  the  merit  of  this  approach  is 
self-evident.  Many  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  observe  the  workings  of  our  Fed- 


cept  that  some  of  its  approach  and 
thinking  stems  from  my  work  on  the 
high-speed  intercity  concept.  I  might 
also  say  that  there  may  not  be  anything 
left  to  modernize  in  the  New  York-New 
England  area  unless  we  act  swiftly  to 
preserve  rail  facilities  there  for  future 
development.  Indeed,  the  rail  situation 
in  southern  New  England  and  Metropoli- 
tan New  York  is  so  bad  that  we  will  wel- 
come the  preservation  of  service  at  any 
speed — gladly  deferring  for  the  moment 
visions  of  high-speed  operations  while 
we  concentrate  on  sheer  survival  meas- 
ures. 

Our  problem  is  concentrated  in  the 
operations  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven, 
and  Hartford  Railroad,  which  serves 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut, and  New  York  and  provides  essential 
commutation  services  into  New  York 
City  for  thousands  of  residents  of  New 


develop  and  implement  a  program  to    eral  employee  laws  and  regulations  say     York  State  and  Connecticut.    The  rail 

demonstrate    the    applicability    of    the    that  the  enactment  of  this  bill  would 

Mass  Transportation  Act  to  a  crisis  of    save  money  for  the  Government,  since  it 

this  kind,  and  in  that  way  help  pave  the 

way   for  a  permanent  solution  to  the 

problem. 

I  have  been  assured  by  Mr.  Perrie 
Phillips.  Governor  Dempsey's  represent- 
ative, that  the  Connecticut  Transporta- 
tion Authority  will  submit  an  application 
of  this  kind. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  325)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize the  Interstate  Commerce  Com 
mission  to  assist  common  carriers  of  pas 


is  usually  necessary  to  replace  those  ab- 
sent on  sick  leave.  The  experienced  man 
being  more  eflScient  than  a  substitute, 
further  costs  necessary  in  the  use  of  tem- 
porary employees  could  be  avoided. 
There  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  use 
of  sick  leave. 

This  proposal  in  no  way  derogates  or 
downgrades  sick  leave  for  those  who  need 
it.  Substantial  parity  is  still  preserved 
for  those  not  fortimate  enough  to  enjoy 
perfect  health  through  other  Govern- 
ment policies  such  as  the  Federal  em- 
ployees health  insurance  program. 

This  bill  is  a  needed  step  toward  efiB- 


sengers  by   railroad  in  preserving  and    cient  and  equitable  management  of  our 


improving  essential  passenger  train  serv- 
ices and  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Ribicoff,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


A  BILL  TO  ALLOW  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES CREDIT  FOR  UNUSED 
SICK  LEAVE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  give  Federal  employees  an  incen- 
tive for  accumulating  unused  sick  leave. 
This  is  the  same  bill  as  S.  1661,  which  I 
Introduced  in  the  88th  Congress. 

At  present.  Federal  employees  are 
allowed  13  days  a  year  of  sick  leave,  which 
they  may  accumulate  indefinitely  against 
the  day  when  some  catastrophic  illness 
may  overtake  them.  Thus,  many  em- 
ployees who  enjoy  good  health  arrive  at 
the  time  when  they  are  to  retire  or  leave 


Government's  employees.  I  hope  it  will 
be  possible  to  study  the  subject  thor- 
oughly, perfect  the  proposal,  and  enact 
it  in  this  Congress. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  326)  to  amend  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to 
provide  that  accumulated  sick  leave  be 
credited  to  the  retirement  fund  or  that 
the  individual  be  reimbursed,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Yarborough,  was  received,  read 
tv;ice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

THE     NEW     YORK-NEW     ENGLAND 
RAILROAD  CRISIS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  leav- 
ing at  the  desk,  for  additional  cospon- 
sors,  a  bill  designed  to  resolve  the  deepen- 


road  has  been  bankrupt  since  July  1961, 
and  its  reorganization  has  been  frus- 
trated by  a  chronic  and  overwhelming  fi- 
nancial crisis.  It  operated  at  a  deficit  of 
$12,264,275  in  1963,  and  the  trustees  in 
their  report  to  the  U.S.  District  Court  in 
New  Haven  last  March  reported  that — 

The  New  Haven's  operating  revenues  con- 
tinued to  decline  in  1963,  posing  a  critical 
challenge  to  the  road's  survival  and  practi- 
cally nullifying  the  effects  of  drastic  meas- 
ures taken  to  cut  operating  expenses. 

The  crux  of  the  New  Haven's  problem 
clearly  is  the  fact  that  so  much  of  its 
business  is  in  high-cost  passenger  serv- 
ice. Of  a  net  railway  operating  deficit 
of  $10,090,136  in  1963,  $8,587,416  was  at- 
tributed to  passenger  service.  Only  last 
week  on  December  31,  the  trustees  indi- 
cated that  they  may  have  to  petition  for 
discontinuance  of  their  passenger  opera- 
tions unless  public  assistance  is  forth- 
coming soon. 

Clearly,  discontinuance  is  an  unaccept- 
able alternative  both  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  metropolitan  commuter 
States  as  well  as  my  own  State,  which  is 
served  by  no  other  railroad. 

Conversely,  it  is  clear  that  continua- 
tion of  the  passenger  service  under  some 
sort  of  public  management,  separate 
from  the  overall  operation  of  the  rail- 
road, would  remove  the  largest  share  of 
the  deficit  from  the  books  and  facilitate 
ultimate  reorganization  of  the  line.  The 
threat  of  ultimate  liquidation  and  ter- 
mination of  all  service — both  freight  and 
passenger — thus  would  be  removed  and 
our  whole  region  would  benefit  from  the 
assurance  of  continued  operations. 
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My  own  considerable  involvement  in 
the  problems  of  rail  development  over  the 
past  3  years  has  convinced  me  that  the 
elements  of  a  solution  are  at  hand  if  only 
they  could  be  properly  organized. 

The  bill  is,  in  fact,  a  detailed  varia- 
tion of  the  bills  I  have  introduced  in 
three  successive  Congresses  to  provide  a 
framework  for  financing  high-speed  rail 
passenger  service.  In  these  previous  bills. 
I  have  suggested  the  use  of  the  interstate 
compact-public  authority  mechanism 
to  promote  modernization  and  long- 
range  development;  now  I  propose  the 
same  mechanism  to  preserve  essential 
service  in  danger  of  extinction,  and,  in 
the  final  analysis,  to  save  a  railroad. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  States 
of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  York  to  form  a  public 
authority  for  the  operation  of  rail  pas- 
senger service  in  their  territory.    Unlike 
my  other  compact  bill,  this  measure  con- 
tains  the  actual   text  of  the  proposed 
compact  and  spells  out  the  structure  and 
organization  of  the  authority.    While  it 
may  seem  to  be  a  somewhat  unusual  de- 
parture to  suggest  the  terms  of  an  inter- 
state agreement  in  such  detail  in  a  con- 
gressional bill,  I  believe  in  this  instance 
it  is  necessary  to  establish  clear  philo- 
sophical guidelines  and  to  spell  out  the 
terms  on  which  the  interests  of  different 
levels  of  government  might  be  reconciled. 
This  bill  suggests  quite  explicitly,  for 
example,  a  formula  by  which  the  four 
States    and    the    Federal    Government 
could  guarantee  the  financial  solvency  of 
the  authority's  operations.    It  would  di- 
vide the  burden  by  assigning  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  responsibility  for  guar- 
anteeing  the  capital  of  the  authority 
while  assigning  to  the  States  responsi- 
bility  for   guaranteeing    the    operating 
costs.    The  States,  for  their  part,  would 
be  bound  to  underwrite  the  annual  oper- 
ating deficits  of  the  authority  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  passenger  miles 
traveled  in  each  State  per  year.    If,  in 
time,  the  authority  should  make  money, 
it  would  be  directed  to  reimburse  the 
States  in  the  same  ratio.    Similarly,  the 
authority  would  be  free  of  State  taxation 
until  such  time  as  its  revenues  exceed 
operating  expenses. 

The  Federal  Government,  for  its  share, 
would  be  bound  to  guarantee  the  bonded 
indebtedness  of  the  authority  up  to  $500 
million.  This,  I  believe,  would  be  a  prop- 
er and  necessary  degree  of  involvement 
for  the  Federal  Government.  It  would 
stop  short  of  Federal  subsidy.  And  the 
Federal  Government,  which  already  has 
extended  loans  or  covered  guarantees 
totaling  $35  million  on  behalf  of  the 
New  Haven,  would  be  protected  from  fur- 
ther default  by  the  States  guarantee  of 
the  operating  budget.  The  Federal  guar- 
antee, moreover,  would  be  of  immense 
help  to  the  authority  in  raising  capital 
on  liberal  terms  with  which  to  make  bad- 
ly needed  replacement  of  passenger 
equipment.  It  would  be  most  difficult  to 
obtain  such  a  guarantee  from  the  States. 
because  three  of  the  four  States  involved 
have  constitutional  restrictions  against 
pledging  their  credit. 

The  bill  leaves  unspecified,  and  thus  to 
the  discretion  of  the  authority,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  authority  would  pur- 
chase all  of  the  New  Haven's  existing 


passenger  service  property  or  whether  it 
would  operate  wholly  or  partially  on  a 
rental  basis. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  do  not  pre- 
sent this  bill  as  a  perfect  remedy.  The 
financial  formula  which  I  suggest,  for 
example,  certainly  could  be  adjusted  to 
accommodate  State  interests.  It  might 
even  be  amended  to  vest  the  authority 
with  its  own  taxing  power,  if  the  States 
so  desire.  But  I  believe  the  bill  suggests 
a  framework  for  cooperative  action,  with 
a  proper  division  of  responsibility,  and  I 
hope,  therefore,  it  can  be  a  useful  basis 
for  immediate  negotiation  by  all  con- 
cerned. 

Finally,  I  recognize  that  the  compact 
procedure  is  cumbersome  at  best  and 
that  even  with  the  most  urgent  action 
by  Congress  and  the  States,  it  would  be 
several  months  before  my  proposal  could 
be  brought  to  reality.  I  recognize  that 
interim,  stopgap  measures  probably  may 
have  to  be  taken,  and  am  ready  to  sup- 
port any  reasonable  steps  to  meet  an 
emergency. 

However,  I  would  emphasize  that  im- 
mediate, stopgap  assistance  is  meaning- 
less without  a  concerted  effort  to  resolve 
the  New  Haven's  problems  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  offer 
my  bill  today  and  express  the  hope  that 
it  may  receive  early  consideration.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk  for 
appropriate  reference. 

I  ask  that  this  bill  remain  for  cospon- 
sors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REVISED  LIST  OP  COSPONSORS  OF 
S.  Ill,  TO  ESTABLISH  A  NATIONAL 
HUMANITIES  FOUNDATION 
Mr.   GRUENING.     Mr.  President,  we 
all  have  the  highest  admiration  for  the 
splendid  work  performed  by  the  Official 
Reporters  of  Debates  and  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  in  reporting  so  ac- 
curately the  happenings  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

However,  in  the  press  of  affairs  yester- 
day, a  number  of  cosponsors  of  my  bill, 
S.  Ill,  to  establish  a  National  Human- 
ities Foundation,  were  omitted. 

Those  cosponsoring  the  bill  should 
have  been  listed  as  follows : 

Senators  Anderson,  Bass,  Bayh,  Bur- 
dick,  Clark,  Dodo,  Douglas,  Fong,  Gore. 
Hart,  Hartke,  Inouye,  McGee,  Mc- 
GovERN.  Metcalf,  Miller,  Montoya, 
Morse,  Moss,  Muskie,  Nelson,  Neuber- 
ger,  Pastore,  Randolph,  Ribicoff,  Ty- 
DiNGS,  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Yarbor- 
ouGH,  and  Young  of  Ohio. 

Also  a  number  of  addresses  made  by 
Members  of  the  Senate  were  omitted.  I 
have  been  assured  that  they  will  appear 
in  today's  Record. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  JOHN  A.  CARVER,  JR..  TO 
BE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
INTERIOR 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs has  scheduled  a  hearing  on  the 
nomination  of  John  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior.    The 


hearing  will  be  held  on  January  12,  be- 
ginning  at  10  a.m.  in  our  committee  hear" 
ing  room  3110  in  the  New  Senate  Offlcp 
Building. 

This  notice  is  given  so  that  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  or  the  public  at  large 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  present  any 
statement  or  make  their  views  known  to 
the  committee  at  the  time  of  our  hear- 
ing. Mr.  Carver  v.-ill  be  present  to  testify 
at  our  meeting. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Mr.  Carver  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There   being   no   objection,   the  bio- 
graphical   sketch    was    ordered    to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
BioGR.\PHic.AL  Sketch  of  John  A.  Carver,  Jr 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Land  a'ian.' 
agement,  department  of  the  interior 
John  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  of  Boise.  Idaho,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  since  Jan- 
uary 30,   1961.   in  that  capacity  has  super- 
vised the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
the   National   Park    Service,   the   Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation,  the  Office  of  Territories 
and  the  Alaska  Railroad. 

He  was  administrative  assistant  to  Senator 
Frank  Chukch,  of  Idaho,  from  January 
1957  until  appointed  Assistant  Secretary.  In 
1947^8  he  served  as  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Idaho,  and  from  1948  to  1957  he  was 
in  private  law  practice  in  Boise.  He  also  has 
had  considerable  experience  as  a  career  Fed- 
eral civil  service  personnel  executive  from 
1940  to  1947.  with  the  National  Roster  of 
Scientific  and  Specialized  Personnel  and  the 
Civilian  Personnel  Division,  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.  where  he  directed  field 
activities  successively  in  Ogden.  Utah,  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  and  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Carver  was  born  in  Preston,  Idaho, 
April  24,  1918.  He  has  an  A.B.  degree  from 
Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah 
(1939)  and  an  LL.B.  degree  from  Georgetown 
University,  Washington,  D.C.  (1947). 

Inducted  into  the  military  in  May  1943, 
he  was  later  commissioned  In  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  and  served  as  a  civilian  personnel  offi- 
cer of  the  U.S.  Strategic  Bombing  Survey  in 
England  and  Japan. 

Mr.  Carver  Is  a  member  of  the  bar  in  Idaho 
and  the  District  of  Columbia;  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Bar  and  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tions. He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee,  Center  for  Advanced 
Study  in  Organization  Science,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Carver  married  Ruth  O'Connor  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  In  June  1942.  They  have 
three  children:  John  A.,  Ill,  19,  student  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin;  Craig  Roger,  16; 
and  Candace  Elaine,  13.  The  family  lives  at 
6605  16th  Street  North,  Arlington,  Va. 


CORRECTION  OF  TIME  FOR  HOLD- 
ING BILL  (S.  109)  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  introduced  a  bill  to  be  numbered 
S.  109  and  asked  that  it  be  held  over 
for  a  couple  of  days.  I  now  ask  that 
the  bill  be  sent  to  the  Printing  Office 
for  printing  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NAZI  WAR  CRIMINALS  AND  THE 
GERMAN  STATUTE  OF  LIMITA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  situation 
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in  Germany  which  is  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  many  persons.. 

The  German  Bundestag  is  considering 
whether  to  extend  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions, as  it  affects  Nazi  war  criminals 
charged  with  genocide  or  murder,  but  so 
far  not  apprehended,  for  either  an  inde- 
terminate period  or  for  a  period  of  20 
years  from  May  8.  1935,  when  according 
to  German  law  it  would  expire.  The 
Bundestag  has  now  asked  for  a  report 
from  the  German  Government  as  to 
what  it  has  done  either  to  institute 
prosecutions  or  to  start  investigations 
approved  by  a  judge,  which  under  Ger- 
man law  toll  the  statute  of  limitations; 
that  is,  put  a  stop  to  its  operation  and 
make  the  20-year  period  start  running 
again.  This  type  of  procedure  for  tolhng 
a  statute  of  limitations  on  a  criminal 
prosecution  is  unknown  to  us  in  Anglo- 
American  law,  but  it  is  the  case  under 
the  Germ.an  code. 

Many  organizations  and  individuals  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  wOrld  are 
deeply  offended  by  the  idea  that  any  Nazi 
criminal  who  may  ultimately  be  dis- 
covered could  come  out  of  hiding  and  go 
scot  free  although  he  is  a  murderer, 
and,  in  effect,  thumb  his  nose  at  the 
whole  world,  because  the  statute  of  lim- 
itations has  run  against  a  prosecution 
of  him. 

What  I  have  said  is  not  a  theory.  It 
is  believed  that  the  East  Gennan  Gov- 
ernment has  within  its  possession  names 
and  dossiers  of  many  such  criminals, 
and  would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
show  to  the  whole  world  how  ridiculous 
is  this  form  of  justice,  under  which 
criminals  would  go  unpunished  because 
there  was  not  the  foresight  to  extend  the 
statute  of  limitations. 

I  call  that  point  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  because  I  believe  we  are  all 
interested.  Although  it  is  the  internal 
problem  of  a  foreign  government,  it  is 
also  a  world  problem,  as  shown  by  the 
Nuremburg  trials  and  by  the  pendency 
of  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  President,  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  done  a  great  deal  in  terms  of 
these  prosecutions.  Certainly,  since  1954 
it  has  initiated  many  investigations 
which  will  toll  the  statute  of  limitations. 
I  make  no  complaints  against  the  Ger- 
man Government  in  that  respect  what- 
soever. 

I  point  out  only  that  the  world  should 
be  alert  to  what  is  at  stake,  and  as 
Germany  pays  great  attention  to  what 
the  world  thinks  on  this  subject,  I  hope 
that  there  will  be  a  world  expression  of 
feeling  v/hich  will  induce  the  Gennan 
Bundestag,  as  it  well  can  do  legally,  to 
see  that  the  statute  of  limitations  does 
not  operate  to  free  any  Nazi  criminal 
from  prosecution,  even  if  his  name  is  not 
known  and  he  has  not  yet  been  discov- 
ered. Not  one  of  these  criminals  should 
have  the  mental  comfort  of  knowing 
that  he  cannot  be  prosecuted  because  the 
statute  of  limitations  has  run  against 
his  crime. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  an  extraordinai-y  article  by 
the  German  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  written  in  Aufbau,  a  German- 
language  newspaper  in  New  York,  ex- 


plaining the  situation,  together  with  a 
letter  from  the  State  Department. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

PROSECtJTION  OF  NAZI  MASS  MiTRDER  MuST  NOT 

AND  Will  Not  End  Next  May 

During  the  past  weeks,  we  have  received 
a  great  number  of  petitions,  letters,  and  tele- 
grams from  well-meaning  and  truly  con- 
cerned persons  and  groups,  particularly  from 
Jewish  circles  and  organizations  In  the  United 
States.  It  pained  us  to  see  that  most  of 
them,  but  also  many  newspaper  articles  on 
this  subject,  were  based  on  assumptions 
about  the  effects  of  this  statute  which  are 
not  in  keeping  with  the  facts,  but  profound- 
ly mistaken.  There  seems  to  be  a  widespread 
impression  that  In  Germany  after  May  8, 
1965,  all  Nazi  criminals  not  legally  adjudi- 
cated by  that  time  would  go  scot-free;  that 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  ( one  publication 
spoke  of  10,000)  of  Nazi  criminals  who  had 
tortured  and  murdered  htiman  beings  could 
promenade  freely  In  Germany's  streets  and 
jeer  at  all  legal  authorities:  "You  can't  do  a 
thing  against  us,  our  deeds  are  subject  to  the 
statute  of  limitations."  All  one  can  say  with 
regard  to  this  notion  Is  that  It  Is  false. 

Regrettably,  we  have  also  often  been  con- 
fronted with  another,  no  less  erroneous  no- 
tion, namely:  that  the  German  courts  did 
practically  nothing  to  clean  up  the  German 
house  "e-xcept  for  a  few  show  trials  designed 
to  throw  dust  In  the  eyes  of  the  world" — as 
someone  said  to  me  In  a  recent  conversation. 
This  notion,  too,  Is  false. 

As  I  know  from  my  own  activity  In  the 
denazification  process,  German  courts  dur- 
ing the  early  postwar  years  were  not  able — 
or  only  to  a  very  limited  degree — to  try  Nazi 
criminals,  because  the  Allies  reserved  these 
cases  almost  entirely  for  themselves.  Only 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public and  the  conclusion  of  the  Bonn  Con- 
ventions of  1954  was  German  judicature  able 
to  take  on  fully  the  prosecution  of  Nazi 
criminals.  This  was  particularly  difficult  in 
the  beginning  as  the  most  Important  docu- 
ments were  still  In  Allied  hands,  and  because 
It  was  especially  difficult,  during  those  first 
turbulent  years,  to  reach  surviving  witnesses 
who  were  essential  for  such  trials. 

Still,  German  judicature  pronounced  the 
high  number  of  5,445  legal  verdicts  between 
May  8,  1945,  and  January  1964  with  12  death 
sentences  among  them  (that  could  not  how- 
ever be  carried  out  because  the  1949  Con- 
stitution abolished  the  death  penalty).  I 
therefore  believe  that  the  charge  that  Ger- 
man judicature  did  nothing  to  clean  up  the 
German  scene,  can  really  not  be  maintained. 

THOUSANDS  INVESTIGATED  BY   LUDWIGSBURG 
OFFICE 

Did  these  convictions  in  East  and  West, 
by  Allied  military  tribunals  and  Ger- 
man courts,  bring  all  or  nearly  all 
Nazi  criminals  to  justice?  This  question 
may  well  be  answered  negatively,  even  though 
everyone  must  admit  that  a  great  deal  of 
justice  was  done  In  this  fashion.  In  the 
course  of  a  trial  in  Ulm  In  1958,  It  emerged 
that  many  of  the  crimes  committed  In  the 
concentration  camps  and  by  the  "Special 
Groups"  had  not  yet  been  prosecuted 
or  adjudicated. 

The  German  judiciary  therefore  estab- 
lished a  center  In  the  town  of  Ludwigsburg. 
exclusively  charged  with  examining  and  un- 
covering crimes  committed  in  concentration 
camps  and  so-called  special  actions  out- 
side the  Federal  Republic.  With  German 
thoroughness,  this  center  during  the  past 
6  years  reconstructed,  on  paper,  all  those 
places  of  horror  where  human  beings  were 
tortured  and  killed,  and  also  the  organiza- 
tions set  up  to  commit  such  mass  murder; 
and  it  attempted  to  find  the  names  of  all 
those  Involved  In  these  crimes,  so  that  sub- 
sequently the  regular  courts  could  prosecute. 


So  far,  the  Ludwigsburg  center  has  pieced 
together  no  fewer  than  540  such  com- 
plexes (of  which,  Incidentally,  the  Ausch- 
witz trial  now  taking  place  In  Frankfurt  Is 
one).  All  these  complexes  encompass  one 
or  more  participants  who  are  known  by 
name,  and  a  criminal  dossier  was  prepared 
In  the  case  of  every  one  of  them.  Involved 
In  these  540  complexes,  are  certainly  sev- 
eral thousand  suspects  with  whom  the  Ger- 
man courts  win  have  to  deal  In  the  years  to 
come. 

LIMITATIONS    PROVISION   IN    GERMAN 
CRIMINAL     CODE 

With  this  I  return  to  the  frequently  so 
thoroughly  misunderstood  effects  of  the 
statute  of  limitations.  German  law  pro- 
vides— this  Is  generally  not  known — that 
every  statutory  limitation  can  be  interrupted 
by  a  simple  action  on  the  part  of  a  judge: 
the  statutory  period  then  begins  anew. 
What  does  that  mean  In  practice?  If  the 
Ludwigsburg  center  forwards  the  dossier  of 
a  suspect  to  a  regular  court,  and  the  judge 
merely  makes  a  notation  In  the  papers,  such 
as:  "The  Investigation  is  to  be  continued. 
Mueller,  District  Judge";  the  statutory  limit 
Is  automatically  set  aside  and  the  case  runs 
for  another  20  years.  Therefore  the  statu- 
tory limitation"  Is  Interrupted  as  regards 
those  under  suspicion  by  the  Ludwigsburg 
center,  regardless  of  whether  It  Is  known 
they  are  still  alive,  where  they  live,  or 
whether  they  live  somewhere  under  an  as- 
sumed name,  and  the  statute  of  limitations 
will  not  apply  to  them  as  of  next  May,  but 
only  20  years  after  Its  Interruption.  Thus, 
this  large  number  of  persons  will  be  excluded 
from  the  statute,  so  that  justice  can  pro- 
ceed unhampered  In  their  cases. 

GERMANY     CALLS     UPON     WORLD     FOR     EVIDENCE 

Finally,  the  German  Federal  Republic  went 
to  extra  lengths  on  November  20,  1964,  when 
It  launched  an  appeal  to  the  entire  world 
asking  everyone — individuals,  organizations, 
or  governments — to  make  available  to  the 
Ludwigsburg  center  ( Zentralstelle  der  Lan- 
desjustlzverwaltung  zur  Aufklaerung  na- 
tionalsozialistischer  Gewalttaten,  Ludwigs- 
burg, Schorndorfer  Strasse  28)  any  docu- 
ments, photostats,  microfilms,  or  other  In- 
formation containing  names  of  Nazi  crimi- 
nals so  far  not  known  to  legal  authorities  of 
the  Federal  Republic.  There  are  still  4 
months  to  go  before  the  statute  takes  effect, 
unless  the  statute  Is  previously  stayed  by 
juridical  action.  This  Is  further  guarantee 
that  no  one  will  escape  justice. 

CAN     A    FEW     STILL     ESCAPE     JUSTICE? 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  theoretical  possi- 
bility still  remains,  that  one  or  the  other  of 
the  culprits.  If  he  was  never  named  In  any 
context  nor  pointed  out  by  an  accusing  wit- 
ness, might,  under  the  shelter  of  the  statute, 
dare  to  show  himself  again.  Theoretically, 
I  say;  for  in  practice  such  a  case  is  very  im- 
probable after  all  the  lists  of  names  of  the 
concentration  camp  guards  and  the  spe- 
cial groups  have  been  combed,  and  so  many 
convictions  obtained. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that,  theoreti- 
cally, the  possibility  remains  and  therefore — 
in  my  personal  opinion — this  possibility 
Should  also  be  blocked.  It  Is  not  Impossible, 
for  example,  that  the  authorities  in  the 
Soviet-occupied  zone  of  Germany  have  some 
such  cases  in  their  files,  in  order  to  bring 
them  out  only  after  May  8,  1965.  They  most 
certainly  would  not  do  that  to  help  justice 
triumph,  but  to  capitalize  on  It  politically  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Federal  Republic. 
Should  the  zonal  authorities  fail — now,  after 
the  appeal  by  the  Federal  Republic — to  re- 
lease such  Information,  they  would  thereby 
protect  Nazi  criminals. 

GERMANS    CONTINUE    STUDY    ON    EXTENSION    OF 
LIMIT 

What  can  be  done  to  prevent  abuse  of  the 
statute    In    the    few    theoretically    possible 
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cases — If  there  should  be  such  cases  at  all? 
It  is  surely  understandable  that  people  in 
Germany  are  reluctant  to  change  the  consti- 
tution because  of  these  few  possible  cases,  a 
change  which  in  the  opinion  of  some  jurists 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  extend  the 
time  limits  of  the  statute.  Other  Jurists, 
however,  are  of  tne  opinion  that  no  constitu- 
tional change  would  be  required,  but  merely 
a  normal  legislative  act.  In  any  event,  the 
debate  over  the  closing  of  this  last  small  gap 
Is  not  yet  ended.  A  few  days  ago  the  Ger- 
man Parliament  charged  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  the  task  of  presenting  a  full 
report  before  March  1,  1965,  on  the  extent  to 
which  National-Socialist  crimes  of  violence 
have  been  solved,  prosecuted,  and  punished. 
Parliament  will  then  draw  its  conclusions 
from  that  report  and  take  measures  to  close 
the  last  gap  through  which  a  Nazi  criminal 
might  slip.  For  as  I  said  in  the  beginning, 
it  is  the  firm  intention  of  Germany's  political 
leadership  to  prevent  this  and  to  assure  that 
particularly  in  cases  of  National-Socialist 
acts  of  violence  justice  will  take  its  course 
unhampered. 

Department  of  State. 
Washington,  December  21, 1964. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  JAvrrs:  I  refer  to  your  let- 
ter to  the  Secretary  dated  December  9,  1964, 
concerning  the  prospects  for  continued  prose- 
cution of  Nazi  war  criminals  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany. 

As  I  am  sure  you  have  noted  in  the  press, 
the  West  German  Bundestag,  on  December  9, 
passed  a  joint  resolution  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  calling  for  further  action  on  the  mat- 
ter. The  resol'ation  calls  on  the  Federal  Re- 
public Government  to  report  to  the  Bun- 
destag on  March  1,  1965,  whether  fti  all  iden- 
tifiable cases  the  statute  has  been  inter- 
rupted by  appropriate  judicial  action  and 
further  to  report  whether  the  government 
is  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  discuss  with  the 
Bundestag  the  question  of  extending  the 
statute.  A  pertinent  clipping  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  December  10  Is  enclosed. 

The  German  Federal  Government  Is  acutely 
aware  of  the  deep  moral  debt  of  Germany 
to  Its  past,  and  It  has  made  a  conscientious 
effort  to  find,  try,  and  convict  Nazi  crim- 
inals. Even  though  the  statute  of  limitations 
Is  now  scheduled  to  run  its  course  in  1965, 
prosecution  of  Nazi  criminals  will  not  cease. 
Many  cases  which  are  now  being  prepared 
for  trial  will  be  heard  over  the  next  4  or  5 
years.  The  Federal  Government  has  also 
initiated  extensive  investigations  of  all  other 
known  Nazi  war  criminals.  By  doing  so.  It 
has  automatically  Invoked  a  20-year  exten- 
sion of  the  time  in  which  these  criminals 
may  be  tried.  In  addition,  it  has  issued  a 
public  worldwide  plea  for  any  other  Informa- 
tion which  may  be  available  so  that  any  crim- 
inals not  now  known  can  also  be  included 
in  this  20-year  extension.  As  of  possible  in- 
terest, I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  recent 
study  prepared  by  the  American  Embassy  at 
Bonn  on  the  problem  of  the  war  crimes  trials 
and  the  statute  of  limitations. 

Since  sovereignty  was  returned  to  the  Ger- 
man Government  In  May  1955,  we  have  on  a 
number  of  occasions  made  known  to  the 
Federal  Republic  our  strong  belief  that  these 
trials  should  be  pursued.  Now  the  German 
Bundestag  has  formally  Initiated  the  proc- 
ess of  reconsideration  of  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations problem.  In  these  circumstances  It 
seems  unnecessary  and  undesirable  to  inter- 
fere with  the  German  Government's  effort  to 
work  its  own  way  through  to  a  solution  satis- 
factory in  both  legal  and  policy  terms. 

If  the  Department  of  State  can  be  of  any 
further  service  to  you,  please  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  E.  Lee, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  RULE 
XXII 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its 
appropriate  reference.  It  is  the  resolu- 
tion that  I  have  submitted  in  years  gone 
by,  and  seeks  to  establish  a  modification 
of  rule  XXII  that  will  provide  for  a 
majority  vote  for  the  ending  of  debate 
after  the  cloture  period  of  time  has 
passed. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  which  illustrates  the 
major  difference  between  my  bill  and 
that  of  others : 

Thereafter  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled  to 
speak  in  all  more  than  1  hour  on  the  meas- 
ure, motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before 
the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  the 
amendments  thereto,  and  motions  affecting 
the  same;  except  that  any  Senator  may  yield 
to  any  other  Senator  all  or  any  part  or  the 
aggregate  period  of  time  which  he  is  en- 
titled to  speak;  and  the  Senator  to  whom  he 
so  yields  may  speak  for  the  time  so  yielded 
in  addition  to  any  period  of  time  which  he 
is  entitled  to  speak  in  his  own  right.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
keep  the  time  of  each  Senator  who  speaks. 
No  dilatory  motion,  dilatory  amendment, 
amendment  not  germane,  or  motion  to  table 
any  germane  amendment  offered  to  the 
said  measure,  motion,  matter,  or  business 
shall  be  in  order.  Points  of  order,  includ- 
ing questions  of  relevancy,  and  appeals  from 
the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer,  shall 
be  decided  without  debate. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  the 
measure  could  theoretically  provide  for 
10  days  of  debate  after  the  filing  of  a 
cloture  motion  on  a  10-hour  day  basis. 
That  is  adequate  time  for  debate  on 
any  issue  after  cloture.  It  would  pro- 
tect the  minority,  but  it  would  also  per- 
mit the  people  of  the  country  the  right 
to  have  the  majority  in  the  Congress 
speak  and  legislatively  act  for  them. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  I  listened  to  the 
Senator,  I  gathered  that  if  10  Senators 
were  willing  to  yield  their  hour  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  or  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  that  Senator  would  then 
have  10  hours  in  which  to  discuss  the 
subject. 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Of  course,  that  would 
defeat  the  very  purpose  and  spirit  of 
the  cloture  rule. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  at  all.  The  purpose 
is  to  fix  a  time  certain  at  which  to  vote. 
That  is  all  we  need  to  do  in  order  to 
break  a  filibuster  in  the  Senate.  The 
Senator  knows  that  as  well  as  I  do. 
After  100  hours  maximum  of  debate  the 
Senate  would  vote  under  the  provisions 
of  my  resolution.  Debates  would  not  last 
more  than  20  to  30  hours  on  the  average 
because  once  it  is  known  that  a  vote  will 
take  place  for  a  certainty  at  a  time  cer- 
tain little  is  to  be  gained  by  continuing 
a  filibuster  for  the  full  100  hours  that 
would  be  possible  under  my  resolution. 
At  the  same  time  my  resolution  prevents 
denying  to  the  minority  adequate  time 
for  debate  in  order  to  present  their  case 
on  its  merits. 

That  is  the  important  thing  that  my 
resolution  provides. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  would  be  an 
interim  in  which  a  Senator  would  have 
to  listen  to  10  or  12  hours  of  debate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  He  could  go  to  lunch 
or  go  to  sleep  or  work  in  his  oflBce  if  he 
were  not  interested  in  the  debate.  That 
happens  every  day  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  would  be  all 
right.  One  would  wonder  what  freedom 
is  left  in  this  country  to  go  down  and 
sit  at  the  festive  board;  but  I  do  not  know 
that  that  would  be  a  good  way  to  dis- 
charge legislative  duties. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois  and  a  good  many  other  Senators 
are  off  the  floor  of  the  Senate  most  of 
the  time  anyway  when  what  we  would 
call  prolonged  debate  is  occurring  in  the 
Senate.  I  have  not  seen  my  delightful, 
wonderful  friend  from  Illinois  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  many  hours  during 
filibusters.  There  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  be.    I  have  not  been  here,  either. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  willing  to  bet 
$100  out  of  my  pocket  right  now,  and 
lay  the  money  on  the  clerk's  desk,  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  to  lunch 
oftener  from  his  desk  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  the  workload  than  does  any 
other  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  not  arguing  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  as  to  where  he 
eats  lunch;  I  merely  say  he  is  away  for 
lunch  or  attending  to  Senate  business 
off  the  floor  of  the  Senate  much  of  the 
time  when  a  filibuster  is  going  on  in  the 
Senate  and  so  am  I  and  most  other  Sen- 
ators. There  is  nothing  wrong  about 
that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  He  is  there  be- 
cause there  is  a  workload  that  has  to  be 
disposed  of.  He  tries  to  dispose  of  it  not 
only  here  but  there.  But  the  bet  still 
stands. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
lunch,  at  the  Senator's  invitation,  in  his 
ofiBce  any  day.  Nothing  would  be  more 
pleasant. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  rules  do  not 
provide  for  wagering  at  the  desk, 
L  Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  16)  to  amend 
rule  XXII  relative  to  cloture,  submitted 
by  Mr.  Morse,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  subsection  2  of  rule  XXII 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  relating 
to  cloture,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  rule  III 
or  VI  or  any  other  rule  of  the  Senate,  if  at 
any  time  at  which  any  measure,  motion,  or 
other  matter,  or  the  unfinished  business,  has 
been  pending  before  the  Senate  for  not  less 
than  seven  calendar  days,  a  motion,  signed 
by  sixteen  Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the 
debate  upon  that  measure,  motion,  matter, 
or  business,  is  presented  to  the  Senate,  the 
Presiding  Officer  shall  at  once  state  the 
motion  to  the  Senate,  and  one  hour  after  the 
Senate  meets  on  the  following  calendar  day 
but  one,  he  shall  lay  the  motion  before  the 
Senate  and  direct  that  the  Secretary  call  the 
roll,  and,  upon  the  ascertainment  that  a 
quorum  is  present,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall, 
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without  debate,  submit  to  the  Senate  by  a 

„  onri-nav  vote  the  question: 
y'-'Llt  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
^»hfltp  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?' 
"^'^And  if  that  question  shall  be  decided  In 
the  affirmative  by  a  majority  of  those  voting, 
then  said  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter 
lending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished 
Kess,  shall  be  the  unfinished  business  to 
the  exclusion   of   all    other   business    until 

'^''Sfeafter  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled  to 
.npak  in  all  more  than  one  hour  on  the 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
Ere  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business, 
the  amendments  thereto,  and  motions  affect- 
ine  the  same;  except  that  any  Senator  may 
vield  to  any  other  Senator  all  or  any  part  or 
the  aggregate  period  of  time  which  he  is  en- 
titled to  speak;  and  the  Senator  to  whom  he 
so  yields  may  speak  for  the  time  so  yielded  In 
addition  to  any  period  of  time  which  he  is 
entitled  to  speak  in  his  own  right.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Presiding  Officer  to  keep 
the  time  of  each  Senator  who  speaks.  No 
dilatory  motion.  dilatory  amendment, 
amendment  not  germane,  or  motion  to  table 
anv  germane  amendment  offered  to  the  said 
measure,  motion,  matter,  or  business  shall  be 
in  order  Points  of  order.  Including  ques- 
tions of  relevancy,  and  appeals  from  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Presiding  Officer,  shall  be  decided 
without  debate."  ,    .    ^ 

SEC  2.  Subsection  3  of  such  rule  Is  hereby 

repealed. 


NEED  FOR  REFORM   IN  AMERICAN 
SYSTEM  OF  ELECTIONS 
Mr.  NELSON.    Mr.  President,  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  is  known  throughout  the 
journalism  world  for  its  outstanding  edi- 
torial page.   To  my  knowledge,  no  news- 
paper of  comparable  size  invests  more 
talent,    time,    and    space    in    original, 
thoughtful  editorials  on  public  affairs. 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  recently  has 
done  a  particularly  outstanding  series  of 
nine  editorials  on  the  need  for  reform  in 
our  American  system  of  elections. 

The  editorials  develop  in  detail  the 
theme  that  America  is  trying  to  operate 
in  the  jet  age  with  an  election  system 
born  in  the  days  of  the  horse  and  buggy. 
They  review  our  rather  ridiculous  sys- 
tem of  presidential  primaries,  no  two 
alike  and  none  of  them  designed  to  serve 
the  national  interest;  they  discuss  our 
national  nominating  conventions,  which 
the  Journal  says  are  marked  by  "noise, 
gaudy  display,  boring  speeches,  extreme 
partisanship,  frequent  squabbling,  and 
sometimes  *  •  *  deep  bitterness."  They 
discuss  the  conclusions  of  leaders  in  both 
parties  that  our  election  campaigns  are 
simply  too  long.  They  document  the 
obsolescence  and  the  danger  to  democ- 
racy in  our  ancient  electoral  college  sys- 
tem. 

The  Journal's  analysis  and  its  recom- 
mendations deserve  the  most  thought- 
ful consideration  by  the  Congress  and  by 
the  American  people.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  series  of  editorials  on 
election  reform  be  reprinted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  Dec.  18, 
1964] 

Horse  and  Bttggy  in  Jet  Age — Election 
Reform  Vital — 1 

In  a  jet  age.  the  United  States  operates 
with  a  presidential  election  system  born  in 


the  days  of  the  horse  and  buggy  and  snail- 
paced  communications. 

The  campaign  which  the  country  has  just 
endured  proved  anew  that  the  process  is  too 
long,  too  costly,  too  exhausting  for  the 
candidates  and,  after  the  first  few  weeks,  a 
terrible  bore  for  the  citizenry. 

We  endure  presidential  primary  elections 
for  almost  4  months,  from  early  March.  We 
are  subjected  to  midsummer  conventions 
which  are  too  long,  far  too  noisy  and  undig- 
nified, treat  mainly  with  matters  of  little 
moment  and  almost  make  television  viewers 
wish  for  the  return  of  the  most  outdated 
soap  opera. 

Then,  for  12  to  15  weeks  or  more,  candi- 
dates literally  drip  from  the  skies— racing 
around  the  country  In  jet  planes,  landing  re- 
peatedly, invading  our  homes  via  television 
and  radio  for  hour  after  hour.  Attempts  to 
deal  with  issues  become  so  agonizingly  re- 
petitive that  they  sound  like  broken  records. 
In  desperation  some  candidates  fall  back  on 
name  calling,  shrill  charges,  and  appeals  to 
prejudice. 

And  once  the  election  issue  Is  over,  the 
ancient  machinery  creaks  on.  The  President 
isn't  really  elected  until  the  electoral  college 
meets  in  December.  Once  he  Is  named  by 
the  electors,  he  doesn't  take  office  for  more 
than  a  month  later— and  when  he  is  to  re- 
place an  incumbent,  a  lameduck  President 
and  a  new  Congress  must  sit  around  Wash- 
ington for  almost  3  weeks  waiting  for  him 
to  arrive.  ^     ,      , 

The  jet  plane  and  television,  new  tools  of 
politics,  have  made  the  contrast  between  our 
modern  times  and  our  ancient  methods  all 
the  more  glaring  and  ridiculous.  After  each 
recent  election  there  has  been  widespread 
agreement   that    something   must   be   done 

about  It  all.  .      , 

Unfortunately,  the  next  election  Is  always 
4  years  away,  and  after  a  month  or  so  of  rest 
and  the  celebration  of  holidays,  most  people 
forget  the  electoral  horrors  until  It  Is  too 
late  to  change  In  time  for  the  next  election. 
Change  takes  time.  It  requires  changes  m 
State  and  Federal  law— even  a  constitutional 
amendment  under  some  circumstances  and 
proposals.  *  r.,^ 

There  is  nothing  sacred  or  Immutable 
about  our  present  election  processes.  Most 
were  adopted  to  meet  conditions  which  no 
longer  exist.  They  can  be  modernized  In 
ways  that  do  no  harm  to  the  democratic 
process  but  bring  real  Improvements. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  several  experts 
that  a  high-level  study  commission  be  named 
to  study  and  propose  needed  changes. 
Whatever  is  done  must  be  started  soon,  or 
the  next  election  and  the  same  mad  race 
will  be  upon  us. 


[From     the     MUwaukee      (Wis.)      Journal. 

Dec.  14,  1964] 

The  Unhelpful  Primaries  :  Election 

Reform  Vital — 2 

The  Nation's  time  of  trial  In  selecting  a 
President  starts  long  before  the  election  year. 
For  reasons  of  tradition  and  tactics,  candi- 
dates may  refrain  from  announcing  at  least 
until  the  early  months  of  election  year.  But 
long  jousting,  testing,  polling  and  attempting 
to  get  public  exposure  precedes  open  cam- 
paigning. 

In  the  case  of  the  late  President  Kennedy 
the  effort  to  win  the  1960  nomination  was 
launched  at  the  1956  Democratic  Convention 
at  which  he  sought  the  vice-presidential 
nomination.  Followers  of  Senator  Gold- 
water  began  work  to  make  him  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  in  1964  even  as  the  I960 
nominating  convention  ended.  Right  now 
Republican  hopefuls  are  assessing  the  1968 
possibilities. 

The  early  struggle  is  behind  the  scenes, 
among  professionals  and  party  leaders. 
Candidates  move  into  the  open  prior  to  State 
presidential  primaries  in  the  spring  of  elec- 
tion year.    Increasingly,  candidates  seem  to 


feel  that  participation  in  some  presidential 
primaries  Is  necessary.  Kennedy  effectively 
sewed  up  his  party's  nomination  by  winning 
primaries.  Goldwater— save  for  his  surprise 
win  in  the  California  primary— lost  the 
primaries  but  won  nomination.  He  won  be- 
cause his  supporters  took  the  more  tradi- 
tional road  of  fighting  to  control  State  party 
conventions  and  capture  posts  of  local  and 
State  leadership.  They  were  in  position  to 
name  convention  delegates.  When  leaders 
are  preconvinced  about  a  •candidate's 
chances  they  don't  need  primaries  to  con- 
vince them.  • 

Primaries  are  exhausting,  expensive  and 
seldom  serve  to  crystallize  issues.  In  1964. 
primaries  were  held  In  15  of  the  50  States 
and  the  District  of  Colvimbia.  Candidates 
Ignored  many  of  them.  No  two  were  alike  or 
operated  under  the  same  rules. 

Wisconsin  will  long  remember  the  snowy, 
cold  weeks  of  1960  in  which  John  Kennedy 
and  HtTBERT  Httmphret  crisscrossed  the  State 
doing  little  more  than  drinking  coffee  and 
shaking  hands. 

New  Hanipshire's  primary  this  year  was 
notable  for  the  many  hands  shaken  by  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  of  New  York  and  Goldwater 
and  for  the  quantities  of  bean  soup  politi- 
cians gulped  down.  They  campaigned  for 
cold  dreary  weeks.  And  when  it  was  over, 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  half  a  world  away  In 
South  Vietnam,  won  every  delegate.  The 
weary  losers  went  on  to  test  other  States  and 
ended  up  pretty  much  in  a  draw. 

In  Wisconsin  a  favorite  son  slate  left  the 
Republican  delegation  out  in  the  cold  with 
no  national  leader  to  support  and  it  barely 
got  aboard  the  Goldwater  bandwagon  at  the 
nominating  convention. 

Oregon  has  a  primary  with  built-in  draw- 
backs.   The  secretary  of  state  may  place  on 
the  ballot  the  name  of  anyone  who  he  be- 
lives   is   a  presidential   possibility.     A  man 
so  named  must  file  an  affidavit  denying  his 
candidacy  to  have  his  name  removed.    Thus, 
he  is  forced  to  commit  himself  in  many  cases 
long  before  he  may  wish  to — either  by  leav- 
ing his  name  on  the  ballot  or  taking  It  off. 
In  sum,  the  primaries,  which  got  started 
in  Wisconsin,  have  served  little  purpose  most 
of  the  time.    Some  experts  have  proposed  a 
national  advisory  primary— one  held  in  every 
State  on  the  same  day  to  get  an  expression 
of  the  preference  of  the  voters.    This  would 
have  the  advantage  of  getting  primaries  out 
of  the  way  all  at  once.    But  it  would  prob- 
ably result  in  an  arduous  nationwide  cam- 
paign rivaling  the  final  election  campaign. 
It  might  tend  to  bring  selection  of  candidates 
on  the  basis  of  personality  rather  than  ex- 
perience   or    ability.     The    leadership    con- 
sensus that  is  so  Important— and  largely  so 
successful— in  choosing  the  best  men  to  lead 
the  parties  would  be  relegated  to  a  secondary 

Primaries  have  always  fascinated  students 
of  politics.  But  as  operated  now  they  add 
to  the  physical  and  financial  burdens  of 
candidates  and  help  spread  election  year 
politics  over  an  unconscionably  long  period. 
We  might  better  do  without  them. 


(From  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

Dec.  15,  1964] 
Conventions  Are  Too  Long:  Election 
Reform  Vital — 3 
Our  major  political  parties  formally  select 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  candidates 
at  national  conventions— political  gatherings 
which  H.  L.  Mencken  fovmd  to  be  "as  fas- 
cinating as  a  revival  or  a  hanging." 

These  affairs  are  the  culmination  of  months 
of  planning,  political  Infighting,  and  party 
turmoil.  It  is  a  climax  marked  by  noise, 
gaudy  display,  boring  speeches,  extreme  par- 
tisanship, frequent  squabbling,  and  some- 
times, as  in  the  case  of  1964  Republican  con- 
vention, deep  bitterness. 

Yet  conventions  have  had  moments  of  niB- 
torlc   Importance   and   supreme  excitement. 
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They  are  often  at  once  preposterous  and 
thrilling,  and  there  is  agreement  every  4  years 
that  something  ought  to  be  done  about  them. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  conventions  are 
too  long  and  too  costly.  The  television  costs 
at  conventions  have  risen  to  such  heights 
that  even  that  free  spending  industry  com- 
plains. The  cost  to  candidates  is  heavy  as 
they  put  on  parties,  hold  open  houses,  pay 
for  "spontaneous"  demonstrations,  and  woo 
delegates  in  v:u-ious  and  often  expensive 
ways.  The  cost  to  delegates  grows  as  well  and 
for  some  is  a  serious  matter.  All  of  this,  plus 
increasing  complaints  of  lack  of  dignity  in 
choosing  a  President  who  leads  the  free 
world,  brings  the  convention  system  under 
criticism. 

Yet  the  convention  has  a  purpose.  Oiu: 
two-party  system  needs  mechanisms  to  hold 
It  together  and  keep  it  workinc:.  The  na- 
tional convention  is  one  important  mecha- 
nism. It  may  be  unwieldy,  subject  to  manip- 
ulation and  pressure,  and  a  creattue  of  com- 
promise— but  it  is  In  an  effective  decision- 
maker. It  brings  together  party  stalwarts — 
and  careful  surveys  have  shown  that  dele- 
gates as  a  whole  stand  high  in  their  commu- 
nities in  leadership  positions. 

The  convention  has  four  main  Jobs.  It 
picks  the  candidates.  It  adopts  the  platform 
of  party  principles  upon  which  the  candi- 
dates presumably  but  not  necessarily  will 
run.  It  endorses  a  continuing  body  to  gov- 
ern the  party  for  the  next  4  years.  And  it 
serves  as  a  pep  meeting  and  rally.  It  Is  in 
this  last  function  that  it  brings  the  most 
criticism. 

Obviously  the  major  task  of  nominating 
candidates  is  not  an  overly  time-consuming 
matter  at  modern  conventions.  Since  the  In- 
credible E>emocratlc  convention  In  1924  which 
took  103  ballots  to  nominate,  neither  of  our 
parties  has  required  more  than  6  ballots. 
This  is  merely  an  evening's  work. 

The  platform  can  be  handled  quickly,  too, 
if  the  parties  want  to  do  it  quickly.  Much 
of  the  work  is  done  before  the  convention 
convenes  and  more  could  be.  The  drait  could 
be  all  wrapped  up  before  the  opening  gavel. 
Conventions  seldom  make  major  changes  in 
proposed  platforms — indeed,  delegates  are 
sometimes  so  little  interested  that  they  don't 
even  read  them.  In  1956  the  Republicans 
printed  their  platform  in  the  firm  conviction 
that  it  would  be  quickly  adopted,  as  it  was, 
and  no  delegate  read  it  or  had  it  read  to  him 
before  voting. 

Thus  the  real  business  of  conventions 
could  be  consummated  quickly.  Why  isn't 
it?    Some  reasons  will  be  discussed  tomorrow. 


[From  the  Milwaukee   (Wis.)   Journal.  Dec. 

16.  19641 

Two  Days  for  Convention  :  Election  Reporm 

Vital — 4 

Tlie  major  reason  our  national  political 
conventions  are  too  long  is  money.  Cities 
bid  big  sums  to  get  conventions.  Their 
businessmen  have  to  raise  tlie  fimds.  They, 
in  turn,  insist  that  delegates  stay  arcmnd 
long  enough  to  spend  enough  to  make  the 
city's  e.xpenditure  worthwhile  for  the  busi- 
nessmen. 

Hotels  demand  4-  or  5-day  stays — payable 
in  advance  in  most  cases.  Restaurants  and 
nightclubs  and  stores  and  other  establish- 
ments want  assurance  that  they  will  get 
their  shares  of  what  delegates  spend. 

Thus  conventioners  have  a  lot  of  time  on 
their  hands  and  fill  it  in  various  noisy,  some- 
times colorful,  often  boring  ways.  There  are 
pretty  prancing  girls  in  bright  dresses  and 
campaign  buttons,  baby  elephants  and 
donkeys,  bands,  parades,  endless  demonstra- 
tions (sometimes  by  paid  outsiders),  Holly- 
wood entertainment,  amateur  and  profes- 
sional orations,  a  combination  of  circus  and 
stage  show. 

Not  all  of  this  is  new.  The  parades  and 
banner  waving  have  been  around  since  An- 
drew Jackson  first  ran  for  President  in  1828, 


and  were  made  permanent  features  In  the 
first  national  conventions  in  1832.  One  rea- 
son for  the  variety  of  gimmicks  and  atten- 
tion getters  is  that  when  a  successful  candi- 
date has  tried  something  new.  every  candi- 
date ever  after  is  afraid  not  to  do  the  same 
thing. 

Conventions  have  changed,  however,  since 
the  advent  of  television. 

Time  was  when  speakers  could  talk  for 
several  hours,  20  or  more  per.«;ons  could  be 
honored  by  letting  them  make  seconding 
ipcechcs.  the  party  elders  could  be  pimdcd 
and  given  opportunity  to  be  heard.  But  now 
convention  planners  have  to  consider  wheth- 
er speakers  are  photogenic.  They  worry  lest 
speeches  be  too  long  or  tiresome  and  sour 
television  viewers  across  the  Nation.  So,  in 
spite  of  general  belief,  speeches  have  been 
getting  shorter  and  fewer.  The  elders  are 
kept  in  the  background.  Hollywood  stars 
get  on  camera.  The  aim  is  to  keep  things 
moving  and  colorful. 

The  aim  is  seldom  realized.  Television, 
committed  to  full  coverage,  has  increasingly 
turned  its  lens  from  the  platform  and  con- 
vention business  to  the  floor,  where  excite- 
ment and  controversy  may  be  found  or 
stirred  up.  Sometimes  this  gi\es  viewers  a 
false  impression  of  what  Is  important.  The 
television  cameras  often  spend  much  of  their 
time  showing  television  commentators.  As 
there  is  a  limit  to  intelligent  and  interesting 
comment,  the  whole  thing  often  is  a  deadly 
melange. 

Conventions  need  to  be  shortened.  Two 
days  would  do  the  Job.  Tliat  might  be  ex- 
pensive for  the  parties,  for  few  cities  would 
put  up  much  money  to  lure  a  short  con- 
vention. Yet  by  cooperating  in  holding  con- 
ventions in  the  same  city  and  using  the  same 
facilities  and  sharing  costs  for  special  re- 
quirements, the  two  parties — as  they  have 
done  on  occasion — could  cut  expenses.  The 
television  networks,  by  cooperating  in  sucli 
an  undertaking,  could   do  the  same  thing. 

In  2  days  the  delegates  could  do  their 
nominating,  adopt  their  platform,  elect  their 
continuing  officers  and  hold  a  colorful  rally 
to  stir  up  party  enthusiasm.  Things  could 
move  fast  and  efficiently  and  yet  allow  plenty 
of  time  for  cheering  and  parading.  Tele- 
vision viewers  would  not  suffer  offended 
dignity  or  utter  boredom. 


[From  the  Milwaukee    (Wis.)    Journal,  Dec. 

17, 1964] 

Long  Campaigns  Ridiculous  :  Election 

Reform  Vital — 5 

As  the  recent  presidential  campaign  drew 
to  a  close  the  candidates  were  in  general 
agreement  that  they  had  been  at  It  too  long 
and  were  all  tired  out. 

Senator  Goldwater  said  that  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  "change  this  crazy  system  in 
this  country  whereby  we  have  to  campaign 
for  months  and  months."  Senator  Hum- 
phrey said  that  "what  we  really  find  our- 
selves doing  with  these  long,  extended  cam- 
paigns of  2  and  3  months  Is  replaying  old 
material  •  •  *.  I  think  that  a  candidate 
tends  to  become  more  than  a  little  tired." 

All  of  this  was  particularly  true  in  1964. 
Only  President  Johnson  really  waited  until 
the  traditional  Labor  Day  opening  for  his 
campaign — but  even  he  seemed  to  feel  a  late 
compulsion  to  go  Jetting  over  the  Nation 
shaking  hands,  buying  Milwaukee  sausage, 
dangerously  exposing  himself  to  crushing 
mobs  and  at  times  diminishing  the  dignity  of 
the  presidency. 

The  time  v/as  when  candidates  had  no  way 
of  reaching  the  voters  except  by  whistle 
stopping  and  speaking  from  rear  platforms  of 
trains.  They  could  give  the  same  speech  over 
and  over  and  have  a  new  audience  every  time. 
They  could  use  the  time  between  stops  profit- 
ably in  resting  and  conferring  with  local  and 
regional  political  leaders  who  made  short 
hops  with  them. 


Now  the  candidates  travel  through  the 
skies  at  10  miles  and  more  a  minute.  Thev 
gave  the  same  speeches  over  many  times 
Inevitably.  And  the  hordes  of  newsmen  ac' 
companylng  them  reported  them  over  and 
over.  The  tendency  naturally  was  to  pick 
up  any  slight  deviation,  any  name  calling 
any  sensatiorifel  bit  to  spice  up  an  otheN 
wise  repetitive  and  old  story.  The  Nation 
was  saturated  and  bogged  down  in  a  constant 
rerun  of  the  same  old  stuff.  The  jetplane 
and  television  made  the  whole  business  aU 
most  ridiculous. 

Not  everyone  agrees  that  the  campaign 
should  be  shortened.  The  compaign  man- 
agers  have  some  doubts.  Denison  Kitchel 
Goldwater's  campaign  manager,  says  that  It 
takes  a  minimiun  of  60  days  for  a  candi- 
date's Issues  to  "crystallize."  John  M. 
Bailey,  Democratic  national  chairman,  says 
that  the  shorter  the  campaign  "the  greater 
the  advantages  of  the  party  in  power."  An 
incumbent  gets  constant  exposure  automati- 
cally,  Bailey  says,  and  a  challenger  needs 
time  to  be  seen  and  heard.  Some  think  that 
a  short  campaign  would  help  the  party  with 
the  most  money.  Others  say  limiting  a  cam- 
paign would  violate  our  tradition  of  un- 
limited political  debate.  And  there  are  those 
who  believe  that  this  country  is  so  big,  in 
spite  of  Jetplanes  and  television,  that  long 
campaigns  are  needed  to  cover  it. 

However,  it  seems  increasingly  obvious  that 
in  this  modern  day  candidates  can  reach  so 
many  people  so  fast  that  campaigns  could  be 
shortened  drastically  to  the  benefit  of  every- 
one. It  would  save  the  candidates  energy 
and  the  parties  money — and  campaign  costs 
have  zoomed  up  25  percent  over  1960  and 
60  percent  over  1956.  It  would  give  Con- 
gress more  time  to  do  the  work  that  each 
year  seems  to  require  longer  sessions. 
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ones     Canada  had  a  very  important  national 
election  in  1963  and  the  campaign  lasted  only 

30  days.  


(Prom  the  Milwaukee    (Wis.)    Journal,  Dec. 

18,  1964] 

Brief  Campaign,  Earlier  Vote:  Election 

Reform  Vital — 6 

There  are  many  ways  to  shorten  presi- 
dential campaigns.  Representative  Mona- 
gan.  Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  has  repeated- 
ly introduced  bills  to  limit  the  period  be- 
tween nomination  and  election  to  60  days. 
Senator  Dodd.  Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  once 
proposed  a  4-week  period.  Vice-President- 
elect Humphrey  would  hold  conventions  in 
early  September  and  hold  off  campaigns  until 
mid-September. 

There  is  nothing  sacred  about  the  law 
which  sets  presidential  elections  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November. 
Congress  set  that  date  in  1845,  taking  four 
things  into  consideration — weather,  religion. 
the  harvest,  and  business. 

Early  November  was  after  the  harvest  and 
before  bad  weather  set  in.  Congress  did  not 
want  the  election  on  Monday  because  many 
farmers  in  those  days  had  to  start  out  a  day 
early  to  reach  the  polls  and  some  would  re- 
fuse to  begin  a  trip  on  Sunday  because  of 
religious  scruples.  Congress  did  not  want 
the  election  held  on  the  first  of  the  month, 
for  that  was  the  day  when  small  town  mer- 
chants traditionally  billed  their  customers. 
So  the  logic  of  that  time  made  it  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November. 
Today  these  factors  do  not  apply.  We  could 
set  any  day. 

It  would  be  simple  to  require  that  conven- 
tions be  held  within  45  or  60  days  of  the 
election  and  to  set  the  election  In,  say,  mid- 
October.  That  would  rule  out  July  conven- 
tions. It  would  cut  down  campaigning  time. 
Candidates  would  have  to  make  good  use  of 
their  opportunities  and  give  less  time  to 
posing  in  Indian  headdresses,  kissing  babies, 
and  milking  cows. 

Ot'ner  nations  hold  much  shorter  cam- 
paigns than  we  do.  Britain  often  limits  its 
campaigns  to  3  weeks,  and  has  had  shorter 


(From  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 
'  Dec.  19,  1964] 

Electoral  College  Obsolete:   Election 
Reform  Vital — 7 

our  President  is  not  really  elected  when 
we  go  to  the  polls  on  the  first  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Monday  of  November  in  a  presiden- 
tial election  year.  We  vote  instead  for  elec- 
t(irs  Not  until  they  meet  in  the  electoral 
college  on  the  first  Monday  after  the  second 
Wednesday  in  December  is  a  president 
elected.  And  the  election  is  not  confirmed 
until  after  Congress  convenes.  It  will  be 
announced  this  time  on  January  6.  Because 
our  electors  are  normally  pledged  to  a  spe- 
cific candidiate,  we  know  who  is  to  be  presi- 
dent—but nothing  except  honor  binds  elec- 
tors to  vote  a  certain  way.  They  can  vote 
as  they  please. 

Under  the  electoral  system  each  State  Is 
granted  a  vote  for  each  U.S.  Senator 
and  Representative  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  arbitrarily  given  three  votes. 
T.ie  candidate  winning  the  most  popular 
votes  in  a  State  or  the  district  is  given  all 
the  electoral  votes — even  though  he  may  win 
by  as  little  ag  a  single  popular  vote.  Tliis 
violates  the  concept  of  equal  voting. 

In  any  serious  consideration  of  change  in 
our  electoral  processes  the  electoral  college 
is  a  candidate  for  overhaul. 

Originally  the  college  served  a  good  pur- 
pose. The  voters  chose  electors  known  to 
them  in  a  time  when  they  might  have  little 
Idea  of  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates 
for  President.  The  electors  were  normally 
men  .acquainted  with  national  figures  and 
competent  to  choose  among  them.  The  sys- 
tem tended  to  keep  the  selection  in  the 
hands  of  the  more  stable  members  of  a  so- 
ciety— a  matter  of  concern  to  leaders  in  the 
formative  years  of  tlie  Republic. 

But  as  the  Nation  matured  and  communi- 
cation improved,  the  electoral  college  system 
less  and  less  served  a  need.  Political  parties 
fonned  and  offered  leaders,  and  voters 
tended  to  fix  their  loyalty  to  one  of  these. 
A  select  committee  of  the  Senate  said  In 
1826  that  "instead  of  being  chosen  for  their 
noble  qualities  set  forth  in  the  Federalist, 
candidates  for  electors  are  now  most  usually 
selected  for  their  devotion  to  a  party,  their 
popular  manners,  and  a  supposed  talent  for 
electioneering,  which  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution would  have  been  ashamed  to  pos- 
.sess." 

Numerous  proposals  have  been  made  for 
changing  the  electoral  system.  One  would 
choose  electors  by  congressional  districts  in- 
stead of  States.  Tlie  Senate  voted  in  1950 
for  a  plan  to  give  candidates  the  same  pro- 
portion of  a  State's  electoral  votes  as  the 
proportion  of  the  popular  vote  he  received 
there. 

Logic,  however,  argues  for  abolishing  the 
electoral  college  completely  and  using  the 
popular  vote  as  the  measure  for  choosing  the 
President.  The  one-man,  one-vote  tent 
would  be  served.  A  half-dozen  larger  States 
would  cease  getting  the  concentrated  atten- 
tion of  candidates.  Small  Stat-es  would  cease 
having  a  larger  voice  than  their  populations 
Justify. 

IProm  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal, 
Dec.  21.  19641 
An  Earlier  Inauguration:  Election  Reform 
Vital — 8 
If  presidential  campaigns  were  shortened 
and  elections   held  earlier   another  part   of 
the  system  would  need  changing — the  date 
on  which  the  new  President  takes  office.     The 
problem  of  the  interregnum,  or  period  be- 
tween election  and  White  House  occupancy, 
has  long  plagued  the  country. 

When  a  President  needed  days  In  which  to 
be  informed  of  his  election  and  get  to  Wash- 


ington to  be  sworn  In,  a  long  Interregnum 
was  necessary.  The  Constitution  provided 
that  the  President  take  office  on  March  4  and 
that  new  congressional  terms  start  the  same 
day.  In  1933  it  was  amended  to  start  con- 
gressional terms  January  3  and  the  presi- 
dential term  on  January  20.  This  eliminated 
"lameduck"  congressional  sessions. 

There  is  need  for  some  interregnum.  A 
newly  elected  President  needs  time  to  find 
men  to  staff  his  administration.  He  needs 
briefing  by  the  outgoing  administration. 
Moving  and  settling  other  affairs  take  time. 
Beginning  with  the  Eisenhower  takeover 
from  Truman  in  1953  the  transition  has  been 
smoothed  by  cooperation  and  exchange  of 
views  and  information. 

If  we  elected  a  President  in  mid-October  It 
would  not  be  necessary  to  wait  until  January 
20  for  him  to  take  office.  James  MacGregor 
Burns  of  Williams  College  suggests  that 
inauguration  could  take  place  about  Decem- 
ber 1.  Then  there  would  no  longer  be  a  lame- 
duck  President  and  a  new  Congress  sitting 
together  in  Washington  for  17  days.  It  would 
give  the  new  President  a  few  weeks  In  office 
before  Congress  convened.  It  would  end  the 
need  for  a  State  of  the  Nation  message  by 
an  outgoing  President — a  message  now  large- 
ly ignored  anyway.  It  would  give  new  ap- 
pointees a  breathing  spell  in  which  to  get 
the  feel  of  office,  and  a  quicker  start  on  their 
proposals  for  congressional  action. 

A  shorter  campaign  plus  a  shorter  inter- 
regnum would  be  a  service  to  our  allies  as 
well  as  ourselves.  This  is  the  world's  most 
powerful  nation  and  the  leader  of  the  free 
world.  Our  policies  are  vital  to  many  nations. 
When  we  conduct  our  presidential  election 
contest  every  4  years  many  world  chan- 
celleries almost  literally  shut  down.  They 
do  not  care  to  act  while  the  American  mind 
is  occupied  by  the  election  and  they  are  not 
too  sure  who  will  be  making  our  policy.  The 
interreg,num  between  election  and  inaugura- 
tion is  also  a  time  of  waiting  for  them,  espe- 
cially if  a  new  party  is  to  take  over. 

Moving  inaugural  day  ahead  would  cap  any 
major  overhaul  of  our  presidential  election 
system.  It  would  complete  a  modernization 
long  needed.  An  additional  bonus  would  be 
that  the  inaugural  would  take  place  when 
the  Nation  was  in  a  holiday  mood.  Also. 
Washington  weather  is  more  conducive  to 
ceremony  around  December  1. 


[From  the  Milwaukee   (Wis.)   Journal,  Dec. 

22,  1964] 

The  Five  Biggest  Changes  :  Election 

Reform  Vital — 9 

Nobody  today  wovild  prefer  to  be  treated  by 
George  Washington's  dentist.  Yet  we  per- 
sist in  using  a  presidental  election  system 
that  is  a  relic  of  his  day,  necessarily  de- 
signed without  foresight  of  our  electronic, 
space,  and  Jet  age,  in  which  it  Is  terribly  in- 
efficient. The  case  for  modernizing  it,  and 
against  procrastinating  still  longer.  Is  clear. 

Here  is  the  summation  of  tliis  series  of 
editorials  on  its  failures  and  their  correc- 
tion: 

1.  Abolish  State  presidential  primaries 
where  held.  They  are  rarely  constructive, 
impossible  to  organize  into  a  workable  and 
meaningful  device,  merely  add  months  of 
campaigning  and  confusion. 

2.  Abbreviate  national  conventions  and 
hold  them  later.  They  now  drag  on  tediously 
and  expensively  for  commercial  purposes. 
Two  days  apiece  would  suflace  for  the  actual 
business.  Holding  them  in  the  same  place 
in  quick  succession  would  save  time,  energy, 
money  and  avoid  boredom. 

3.  Shorten  campaigns.  Present  length  ex- 
hausts candidates  and  funds  and  issues  and 
voters,  degrades  campaign  conduct.  Forty- 
five  or  sixty  days  between  nomination  and 
election  is  plenty  with  modern  means  of  com- 
munication and  travel.  This  would  involve 
decreeing  a  maximum  gap  between  conven- 
tions and  election  day.     It  could  also  in- 


volve moving  election  day  up  to,  say,  mid- 
October. 

4.  Abolish  the  electoral  college.  Develop- 
ment of  political  parties  and  nominating 
conventions  made  it  obsolete  long  since. 
It  wipes  votes  by  the  millions  out  of  the 
national  reckoning — the  minority  in  each 
State — leaving  it  always  possible  for  the  na- 
tionwide majority  to  be  thwarted.  Th£  na- 
tional popular  vote  should  spell  election. 

5.  Install  the  Presldent-elejt  with  some 
promptness.  A  lame  duck  President  now 
stays  on  until  January  20,  in  the  third  week 
of  a  new  Congress,  which  is  needless  and  un- 
settling. Along  with  campaigning,  it  vir- 
tually suspends  American  world  leadership 
for  a  whole  year  in  every  4  and  8.  Inaugu- 
rating a  new  President  around  December  1 
after  a  mid-October  election  would  smooth 
and  speed  a  change  of  administration. 

The  time  for  reform  is  now.  The  changes 
will  take  time.  If  we  are  tempted  Just  to 
relax  for  a  while  after  a  wearying  election 
year,  the  next  election  year  will  loom  as  an- 
other excuse  to  wait.  We  have  Just  2  years, 
3  at  most,  if  we  are  to  have  a  modern  in- 
telligent presidential  election  system  ready 
for  1968. 


STRENGTHEN  THE  COAL  INDUSTRY 
BY  LIMITING  RESIDUAL  OIL  IM- 
PORTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
President,  Mr.  W.  A.  Boyle,  president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
has  given  serious  thought  to  the  problem 
of  unemployment  in  West  Virginia. 

In  a  guest  editorial  for  the  Hunting- 
ton (W.  Va.)  Advertiser  on  December  28, 
1964,  Mr.  Boyle  stated  that  some  55,000 
jobs  have  been  lost  in  the  West  Virginia 
coal  industry  due  to  the  importation  of 
residual  fuel  oil  into  the  United  States. 

He  added  that  this  does  not  include 
the  ancillary  services,  the  storeowners, 
the  service  people,  and  all  the  rest. 

I  believe  that  the  editorial  states  a 
highly  convincing  argument  against  the 
importation  of  residual  oil.  I  commend 
it  to  Senators  for  study,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
its  entirety  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Curbing    Fuel    Oil    Imports    Would    Speed 

Economic  Revival  of  Appalachia  :  A  Guest 

Editorial    by    W.    A.    Boyle,    President, 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America 

For  many  years  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  has  fought  against  the  excessive 
importation  of  residual  fuel  oil.  We  have 
done  so  for  one  very  simple  reason. 

The  importation  of  residual  fuel  oil  is  a 
threat  to  the  Jobs  and  Income  of  American 
coal  miners.  It  is  so  because  it  deprives  the 
coal  industry  of  markets  and  precludes  it 
from  the  normal  growth  that  It  should  right- 
fully have. 

The  marketing  pattern  of  coal  must  be  un- 
derstood before  the  damage  that  is  done  by 
residual  oil  imports  can  be  realized.  The 
impact  that  residual  has  and  will  have  upon 
the  social  and  economic  life  of  Appalachia 
must  also  be  understood  if  its  detrimental 
and  injurious  effect  upon  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  is  to  be  truly  appreciated. 

Coal  must  compete  in  the  most  intensely 
competitive  market  in  the  world,  the  en- 
ergy market  of  the  United  States.  In  order 
to  survive,  coal  must  match,  on  the  bases  of 
quality  and  price,  fuel  oil,  natural  gas,  water 
power,  and  now  the  atom.  The  fact  that 
coal  is  sold  largely  on  the  basis  of  price  per 
million  B.t.u.  and  not  because  of  any  in- 
herent  advantages,   further    Intensifies   the 
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problem  of  the  coal  imiustry  in  seeking  sur- 
vival. 

The  market  convulsions  that  coal  has  un- 
dergone are  well  known  and  need  no  fur- 
ther elaboration.  Fortunately,  the  Industry 
was  able  to  reorder  itself  in  time  to  meet 
the  challenge  posed  by  the  market  and  to 
gain  some  confldence  for  the  future.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  transformation 
which  coal  underwent  made  It  vulnerable  to 
price  competition  and  to  unscrupulous  and 
unfair  tactics  by  competitors. 

Perhaps  the  most  notorious  example  of 
such  tactics  is  in  the  area  of  residual  oil 
Importation. 

Residual  oil  Is  essentially  a  waste  product. 
It  is  what  is  left  over  after  the  refining 
process.  It  Is  transportable  only  with  dif- 
ficulty and  can  be  burned  only  In  special 
equipment  expressly  suited  for  the  Job. 

For  many  years  coal  faced  the  problem  of 
competition  from  residual  fuel  oil  produced 
in  domestic  refineries.  It  was  successful  in 
meeting  such  competition  largely  because 
of  Its  production  efficiency  and  also  because 
the  domestic  refiners  produced  as  little  resid- 
ual oil  as  possible,  due  to  residual's  extreme- 
ly low  price. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  domestic  residual 
oil  was  not  a  good  competitor  for  coal.  It 
was  and  Is.  However,  competition  was  car- 
ried on  largely  within  the  framework  of  the 
domestic  energy  Industry,  an  industry  which 
seeks  to  maximize  return  from  each  unit  of 
H,    energy  produced. 

Foreign  residual  fuel  oil  In  the  United 
States  comes  mainly  from  Venezuela  and  the 
Netherland  East  Indies.  It  is  also  a  byprod- 
uct of  the  refining  process  and  is  essentially 
a  waste  material. 

There  Is,  however,  one  Important  differ- 
ence. In  the  nations  producing  foreign  re- 
sidual oil,  conservation  and  resource  utili- 
zation is  not  quite  so  important.  They  are 
willing  to  produce  many  more  barrels  of  re- 
sidual oil  than  the  U.S.  refineries.  In  fact, 
in  many  cases,  the  production  of  residual  oil 
in  foreign  nations  reaches  60  percent  of  the 
total  refinery  run. 

Thus,  huge  quantities  of  a  useless  prod- 
uct are  produced,  unless  some  area  can  be 
found  In  which  it  can  be  sold.  Since  it  will 
go  to  waste  and  pose  a  disposal  problem  un- 
less sold,  price  Is  no  object.  It  Is  In  fact  a 
dump  product,  since  It  can  move  only  if  the 
price  is  lower  than  other  energy  fuels. 

The  only  area  in  the  world  that  can  ab- 
sorb this  much  residual  oil  is  the  east  coast 
of  the  United  States.  We  have  seen  for  sev- 
eral years  a  concerted  attack  upon  the  fuel 
market  of  the  east  coast  by  th"  producers 
of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil. 

The  result  of  this  methodical  assault  has 
been  to  create  a  shambles  of  the  energy  mar- 
ket IQ  the  United  States.  It  has  disrupted 
the  traditional  patterns  of  marketing  and 
caused  the  gravest  harm  possible  to  the  coal 
Industry,  as  well  as  to  the  domestic  oil  In- 
dustry In  the  United  States.  This  damage 
is  particularly  harmful  to  the  coal  industry 
in  Appalachia,  since  it  is  most  directly  In- 
volved in  supplying  the  east  coast.  However, 
the  ripple  effects  of  residual  oil  competition 
reach  far  beyond  the  area  directly  Involved 
and  touch  almost  every  aspect  of  coal  min- 
ing. 

From  a  strict  Industrial  point  of  view  the 
most  immediate  Impact  of  residual  fuel  oil 
imports  has  been  to  shut  off  coal  from  the 
growth  of  the  east  coast  energy  market. 
This  is  immediately  apparent  in  the  follow- 
ing statistics. 

Between  1957  and  1963  the  consumption 
of  coal  in  the  east  coast  declined  from 
157.064.000  tons  to  153,325.000  tons.  At  the 
same  time  the  importation  of  residual  fuel 
oil  in  the  same  region  increased  from  30,- 
613,000  tons  of  coal  equivalent  to  49,166,000 
tons  of  coal  equivalent,  or  60.6  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  the  Importation  of  residual  oil 


Increased  extremely  rapidly  at  a  time  when 
the  consumption  of  coal  was  declining  by 
2.4  per  cent. 

Look  at  this  picture  In  another  way.  The 
total  demand  for  energy  in  the  east  coast, 
exclusive  of  energy  sources  not  competitive 
with  coal.  Increased  from  350.106,000  tons  In 
1957  to  407,660,000  tons  In  1963. 

From  this  It  Is  evident  that  coal  did  not 
share  in  the  energy  growth  of  the  area.  It 
is  also  evident  that  Imported  residual  fuel 
oil  gained  to  a  much  greater  degree  than 
the  other  energy  fuels. 

There  is  a  question  of  national  policy  In- 
volved here  that  must  soon  be  resolved.  We 
as  a  nation  must  determine  whether  or  not 
our  own  Industry  is  going  to  meet  our  na- 
tional needs.  We  must  decide  to  whom  we 
shall  look  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  needs 
of  the  Nation  for  energy.  In  so  doing  we 
shall  have  to  determine  to  what  extent  we 
shall  protect  our  own  industry  from  the 
ravages  of  foreign  competition  and  the  un- 
fair tactics  of  foreign  competitors. 

In  this  case  the  time  is  past  due  for  such 
a  decision.  For,  to  continue  long  upon  our 
present  course  will  doom  the  coal  industry 
to  death  by  submerging  It  in  an  ever  ex- 
panding sea  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil. 
Our  present  policies  will  suffocate  the  coal 
Industry  and  render  It  unable  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Nation,  especially  In  the  event 
of  a  crisis  of  a  national  or  International  na- 
ture. 

But  this  is  not  the  gravest  danger  of 
residual  fuel  oil  importation. 

There  are  men  today  who  are  out  of 
work  because  of  the  excessive  importation 
of  residual  fuel  oil.  There  are  men  cur- 
rently working  who  will  be  thrown  out  of 
jobs  if  the  quotas  on  residual  oil  are  In- 
creased any  further.  There  are  families  in 
Appalachia  and  elsewhere  who  know  the  to- 
tal despair  of  poverty  because  of  residual 
oil  importation. 

This  is  also  waste  of  a  natural  resource. 
For,  If  we  as  a  nation  choose  to  write  off 
the  coal  Industry,  if  we  are  content  to  allow 
the  Importation  of  foreign  residual  oil  to 
continue  on  its  present  level  and  even  to 
expand — then  we  must  be  ready  to  face 
the  hard  and  cold  reality  of  unemployment 
in  the  coal  areas. 

It  Is  the  announced  policy  of  the  Johnson 
administration  to  alleviate  the  poverty  of 
Appalachia.  To  this  end  the  President  has 
introduced  legislation  in  Congress.  He  has 
formed  study  groups  and  turned  out  reports. 

But  all  of  the  activity  that  has  been  car- 
ried on  thus  far  will  amount  to  little  If  resid- 
ual oil  continues  to  erode  coal  markets.  Any 
contemplated  action  will  be  futile  unless 
something  Is  done  to  restore  some  sort  of 
sane  balance  between  the  coal  and  residual 
oil  Industries  in  the  energy  market. 

If  the  President  is  content  to  allow  the 
importation  of  residual  fuel  oil  to  Increase, 
If  he  Is  willing  to  further  depress  the  coal 
Industry  of  Appalachia,  while  at  the  same 
time  promising  programs  to  help  that  re- 
gion— then  he  is  either  economically  naive, 
or  guilty  of  a  cruel  hoax. 

Coal  underlies  the  economic  superstructure 
of  Appalachia.  Coal  dollars  permit  the 
region  to  function  and  grow.  If  growth  Is 
possible.  Coal  is  the  basic  natural  resource 
of  the  region  and  must  form  the  foundation 
for  regional  growth. 

This  Is  amply  Illustrated  in  the  survey  on 
the  impact  of  coal  production  recently  com- 
pleted by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, the  National  Coal  Association  :ind  the 
National  Coal  Policy  Conference.  This  sur- 
vey pointed  to  the  $271,547,420  going  into 
the  economy  of  West  Virginia  each  year  be- 
cause of  the  production  of  coal.  It  pointed 
to  the  employment  that  it  brought  about 
because  of  the  coal  Industry  and  its  as- 
sociated Industries.  It  showed  how  the 
trickle  of  coal  dollars  permeates  the  entire 
economic  sructure  of  Appalachia,  giving  it 


strength  and  vitality  and  the  substance  that 
It  needs  to  grow. 

Residual  fuel  oil  threatens  all  of  that 
Residual  oil  Importation  strikes  at  the  In- 
come and  the  jobs  and  the  future  of  coal 
miners  and  their  families. 

We  estimated  that  the  job  loss  due  to  cur- 
rent quota  levels  approximates  55,000  jobs. 
This  does  not  include  the  ancillary  services] 
the  storeowners,  the  service  people,  and  all 
the  rest.  Nor  does  It  account  for  the 
desperation  that  comes  to  a  coal  mining 
community  when  a  layoff  occurs  or  a  mine 
Is  shut  down. 

Even  this  figure,  staggering  as  It  Is,  does 
not  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  damage  done 
by  residual  oil  imports. 

Each  time  the  U.S.  Government  allows 
more  residual  oil  to  come  Into  the  Nation  It 
in  effect  discounts  the  Importance  of  the 
coal  Industry.  The  price  competition  be- 
comes more  severe  and  the  legitimate  profit 
margins  of  the  Industry  become  depressed. 

In  this  environment  the  Industry  pattern 
tends  to  degenerate.  Investment  in  the  In- 
dustry is  driven  away  and  mines  closed  Idc- 
cause  they  can  no  longer  meet  the  competi- 
tive threat. 

We  have  seen  many  mines  close  In  the 
Appalachian  region  In  the  years  since  the 
Increase  in  residual  oil  imports  has  taken 
place.  Many  of  these  mines  would  not  have 
closed  If  imported  residual  oil  was  not  pres- 
ent. For,  under  a  fairer  marketing  arrange- 
ment the  mine  that  has  become  marginal 
would  not  be  so  and  would  be  able  to 
operate. 

Instead,  under  the  constant  pressure  of 
residual  competition,  a  ruthless,  vicious,  bru- 
tal competition,  the  Industry  no  longer  can 
sustain  itself. 

It  might  be  said  that  we  do  not  have  a 
stake  In  what  happens  to  the  Industry  In 
this  regard.    But  we  feel  differently. 

A  mine  can  close  and  Investment  be  lost. 
But  investment  can  often  be  transferred 
elsewhere.  In  fact,  one  of  the  peculiar  phe- 
nomena of  our  modern  industrial  age  is  the 
flight  of  capital  from  coal  to  other  Industries. 
Many  of  the  leading  coal  companies  have 
taken  part  in  this  flight.  At  least  one  of 
the  major  coal  companies  is  involved  in  the 
importation  of  residual  fuel  oil. 

But  what  happens  to  the  men  when  the 
money  goes?  What  happens  to  the  wives 
and  children  when  the  mines  close  and  the 
breadwinner  is  out  of  work? 

The  answer  is  easy  to  find.  It  shows  up  in 
the  face  of  Appalachia,  in  the  poverty  and 
the  want.  For  a  coal  miner  who  Is  out  of 
work  is  usually  tied  to  an  area.  He  cannot 
easily  move  or  transfer  his  skills  to  another 
Job.  His  Investment  Is  his  own  ability,  his 
courage  and  his  experience.  It  is  a  valuable 
investment,  a  priceless  commodity.  But  It 
cannot  with  ease  be  changed  to  other  pur- 
suits. 

So  It  Is  that  the  real  loser  Is  the  coal  miner, 
the  people  of  the  area  Involved.  So  It  Is  that 
when  a  mine  closes  people  are  the  expend- 
able commodity. 

This  human  wastage  Is  the  real  tragedy  of 
residual  oil.  It  Is  a  tragedy  that  Is  repeated 
often  In  the  Appalachian  region  each  year  as 
the  quantity  of  Imported  residual  oil  goes 
up  and  as  the  pressure  on  coal  increases 
apace. 

The  present  quota,  which  continues  to 
rise  beyond  reason  and  good  judgment,  adds 
to  the  loss  of  job  opportunities  and  a  waste 
of  human  resources  and  makes  added  bur- 
den on  our  Government  to  feed  those  who 
suffer  forced  unemployment. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  reasonable 
policy  on  the  importation  of  residual  oil 
would  help  to  Induce  investment  In  the  coal 
Industry  of  Appalachia.  Indeed,  the  coal 
operators  of  the  area  and  the  railroads  serv- 
ing It  have  made  a  dramatic  proposal  to 
President  Johnson  on  this  very  subject. 
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They  propose  to  Invest  $1.5  billion  In  the 
Appalachian  region.  However,  this  proposal 
Is  contingent  upon  the  adoption  of  a  reason- 
able oil  Import  policy. 

This  is  dramatic  proof  of  the  harm  that 
has  come  to  coal  areas  because  of  the  Im- 
portation of  residual  fuel  oil.  For  here  we 
see  American  Industry  willing  and  able  to 
make  an  Investment  in  a  depressed  area. 
Here  is  a  great  part  of  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lems besetting  the  Appalachian  area,  prob- 
lems v^lch  must  finally  come  to  the  question 

of  Jobs. 

But  the  one  contingency,  the  one  draw- 
back that  prevents  this  boon  to  the  area  is 
the  fear  of  residual  fuel  oil  importation. 

We  need  no  further  evidence.  Usually,  If 
a  company  or  group  of  companies  offered 
to  spend  $1.5  billion  In  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion, a  great  cry  of  relief  would  go  up  from 
all  of  the  populace.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment succeeds  In  passing  its  Appalachian 
program  and  spends  millions  of  dollars  of 
Federal  money  In  this  area,  we  shall  count 
ourselves  lucky.  Yet,  we  have  a  concrete 
proposal  from  leading  businessmen  In  the 
area  to  spend  $1.5  billion  of  their  own  money 
in  our  region.  We  have  the  promise  of  jobs 
and  income  security.  We  have  a  proposal 
that  will  use  a  natural  resource  of  the  region 
and  which  will  employ  the  labor  force  at  a 
job  for  which  they  are  uniquely  suited. 

All  that  we  ask  is  protection  from  the 
flood  of  a  cheap  foreign  product  which 
threatens  to  engulf  us.  We  ask:  is  this  not 
a  reasonable  request? 

As  we  have  said.  In  essence  we  do  not 
ask  for  favored  treatment.  We  do  not  ask 
for  subsidy  or  for  market  guarantee. 

We  are  a  proud  people,  we  coal  miners. 
We  are  used  to  looking  out  for  our  own  and 
taking  care  of  the  problems  that  arise  in 
our  own  way.  We  have  made  a  contribution 
to  the  Nation,  a  contribution  that  cannot  be 
measured  solely  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 
We  believe  in  our  system  of  government  and 
In  the  free  enterprise  economy.  We  feel  that 
oiu-  record  in  the  past  substantiates  this 
belief. 

However,  we  do  believe  that  we  can  re- 
quest help  and  protection.  We  do  feel  that 
we  can  ask,  yes,  demand  the  right  to  com- 
pete on  a  fair  basis  for  the  energy  market 
of  our  Nation. 

It  is  beyond  our  comprehension  to  see  the 
energy  market  of  the  east  coast,  a  market 
where  we  traditionally  were  strong,  being 
given  to  a  foreign  fuel,  to  a  waste  fuel,  while 
coal  miners  go  hungry  and  in  want.  It  is 
a  tragedy  to  see  the  abandoned  tipples  and 
the  squalid  homes  In  Appalachia,  when  we 
know  that  our  soil  holds  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  the  finest  fuel  in  the  world. 

So  It  is  that  we  seek  fairness  and  equity. 
The  time  Is  long  overdue  that  such  should 
be  granted  to  us.  The  Nation  must  decide 
once  and  for  all  whether  or  not  it  will  pro- 
tect its  own  Industry  against  the  inroads  of 
foreign  products.  The  Nation  and  the  Gov- 
ernment must  determine  if  the  Appalachian 
program  Is  a  sham  or  whether  or  not  the 
promises  for  the  Great  Society  do  in  fact 
hold  hope  to  those  who  now  live  without 
hope. 

Our  struggle  will  continue  until  we  can 
once  again  see  the  coalfields  as  centers  of 
prosperity  and  the  future  bright  for  coal 
miners  and  their  families. 


THE  BUDGET  BUREAU  AND  FARM 
POLICY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  written  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
today  requesting  that  he  reconsider  a 
decision  to  close  the  research  station  at 
Newell,  S.  Dak.,  which  has  been  working 
on  water  and  livestock  problems.  I  also 
expressed  to  the  Secretary  my  concern 


about  the  present  course  of  agricultural 
policy  decisions  in  the  executive  branch. 

As  my  letter  reflects,  I  am  concerned 
that  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  appears  to  be  enunciating  farm 
policy  rather  than  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  Kermit  Gordon,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  is  the  author  of 
an  article  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  a  splen- 
did magazine,  but  hardly  one  of  our  lead- 
ing farm  journals,  in  which  he  states 
that  2.5  million  of  our  3.5  million  farm- 
ers "do  not  now  and  cannot  in  the  future 
be  expected  to  operate  successful  com- 
mercial farms."  He  contends  they 
should  be  moved  off  the  land.  Might  one 
conclude  that  this  is  the  Budget  Bureau's 
formula  for  filling  up  the  new  Job  Corps? 
Or  is  it  a  formula  for  converting  rural 
poverty  into  urban  poverty? 

Mr.  Gordon  throws  in  some  conclu- 
sions on  reclamation  policy  as  a  bonus 
for  his  readers,  although  that  is  the 
policy  field  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Udall  and  the  President,  rather  than  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Gordon's  contention  that  there  are 
1  million  successful  farmers  making  more 
than  average  national  income  and  ab- 
sorbing most  of  the  benefits  from  the 
farm  programs  is  misleading. 

If  the  Budget  Director  had  subdivided 
the  1  million  farms  with  sales  of  over 
$10,000  he  would  have  found  fewer  than 
200,000  farms  selling  over  40  percent  of 
the  products  marketed. 

Preliminary  estimates  of  the  Economic 
Research  Service  indicate  that  140,000 
farms  with  sales  of  $40,000  or  over 
marketed  37  percent  of  all  farm  products 
in  1964.  This  small  group  of  farmers 
do,  indeed,  have  incomes  above  average, 
and  some  way  might  very  well  be  con- 
sidered for  limiting  Government  expend- 
itures to  individuals. 

There  are  about  1,400,000  farms  with 
sales  of  $5,000  to  $39,999.  however, 
which  market  about  55  percent  of  all 
farm  products.  The  families  on  these 
farms  are  receiving  a  fair  return  for 
their  labor,  if  their  capital  investment 
is  overlooked,  or  a  fair  return  on  their 
investment,  if  the  value  of  their  labor  is 
overlooked.  But  their  returns  for  both 
labor  and  capital  is  far  less  than  the 
returns  for  comparable  labor  and  capital 
in  most  other  industries. 

Farm  programs  should  be  made  more 
effective  for  farm  families  with  receipts 
of  less  than  $5,000.  Over  90  percent  of 
the  farm  families  which  produce  most 
of  our  food  and  fiber,  at  present  price 
levels,  are  underpaid  for  their  efforts. 

We  might  well  develop  modifications  in 
current  price  supports  which  reduce  the 
benefits  going  to  the  upper  10  percent  of 
the  farm  families  which  produce  our 
food  and  fiber,  and  are  well  off.  But  to 
average  the  incomes  of  that  upper  10 
percent  with  the  next  highest  30  percent 
and  conclude  that  the  whole  40  percent 
is  overpaid,  and  all  other  farmers  are 
hopeless  cases,  reveals  a  sad  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  farm  problem. 

Just  how  misleading  Mr.  Gordon's 
figures  are  is  further  highlighted  in  ad- 
ditional facts  which  he  emphasizes.  He 
talks  about  the  million  farmers  who  sell 


$10,000  or  more  in  products.    Then  he 
refers  to  their  $9,500  average  income. 

Now,  I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  Sena- 
tor who  believes  the  cost  of  producing 
$10,000  worth  of  farm  commodities  is 
$500,  and  that  95  percent  of  the  return 
is  net  income.  Neither  do  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Gordon  would  contend  that,  but  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  used  his  agricul- 
tural statistics  definitely  leaves  that  im- 
pression, and  thereby  illustrates  how  mis- 
leading they  are. 

Let  me  say,  that  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Gordon  intended  to  mislead  his  readers. 
He  is  an  able  economist  and  a  fine  public 
official,  but  he  obviously  is  not  equipped 
to  set  farm  policy  or  even  to  interpret  the 
farm  problem. 

Persons  with  some  practical  experience 
in  the  various  fields  of  government,  who 
have  seen  the  practical  effect  of  Federal 
policies,  should  be  the  policymakers,  and 
not  those  charged  with  budget  respon- 
sibility. 

The  Budget  Director  should  also  in- 
form himself  about  the  nature  of  com- 
modities produced  on  irrigated  lands, 
and  the  shift  from  crops  in  surplus  to- 
ward higher  protein  and  specialty  prod- 
ucts resulting  from  irrigation,  before  he 
announces  any  further  conclusions  on 
reclamation.  Irrigation  can  be  most 
helpful  in  moving  farm  production  away 
from  surplus  crops  to  those  commodities 
that  are  needed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  put  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks the  text  of  Mr.  Gordon's  disturb- 
ing article  in  the  Saturday  Review  of 
Literature. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude a  copy  of  the  letter  I  have  sent 
Secretary  Freeman  in  regard  to  the  clo- 
sure of  the  agricultural  research  center 
at  Newell,  S.  Dak.,  and  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  P.  Lyn  Gladstone,  editor  of 
the  Valley  Irrigator,  published  at  New- 
ell, which  indicates  the  impact  of  the 
Newell  closure  on  the  community,  and 
on  the  Belle  Fouche  irrigation  project 
located  there. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From   the   Saturday  Review  of  Literature, 

Jan. 9, 19651 
The  Challenge  of  PROSPERrrr:  How  Much 
Should  Government  Do? 
(By  Kermit  Gordon) 
In  a  community  where  I  once  lived,  there 
was  a  civic  association  dedicated  to  the  eco- 
nomical conduct  of  the  local  government. 
Since  I  shared  this  Interest,  I  undertook  to 
look  Into  the  policies  of  the  association  In 
order  to  decide  whether  or  not  I  should  Join. 
I  never  did  become  a  member,  for  I  dis- 
covered that  the  association  had  a  view  of 
the  meaning  of  economy  that  I  could  not 
accept.  The  association  had  a  simple,  one- 
plank  program— opposition  to  any  proposals 
for  new  programs  that  cost  money.  I  found 
no  evidence  that  the  group  had  any  interest 
in  looking  critically  at  the  usefulness  of  on- 
going programs,  or  weighing  the  prospective 
benefits  of  new  proposals  against  the  realized 
benefits  of  old  programs,  or  searching  for 
ways  to  cut  the  costs  of  governmenral  activi- 
ties without  reducing  their  benefits.  Just 
a  single  objective — oppose  anything  new. 

I  remember  thinking  at  the  time  how  great 
a  distortion  of  the  meaning  of  economy  this 
view  conveyed.    But  I  later  discovered  that 
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Edmund  Burke  fretted  about  the  Fame  ques- 
tion two  centuries  ago.  "Economy,"  saJd 
Burke.  "Is  a  distributive  virtue,  and  consists 
not  In  saving  but  In  selection.  •  •  •  par- 
simony requires  no  providence,  no  sagacity, 
no  powers  of  combination,  no  comparison,  no 
Judgment." 

My  friends  in  the  civic  association  were 
practicing  par  Imony  under  the  guise  of 
economy.  If  tliere  is  a  common  conservative 
error  In  the  way  the  citizen  looks  at  public 
budgeting,  this  is  probably  it.  For  parsi- 
mony is  not  only  distinguishable  from  econ- 
omy-it ;s  often  the  enemy  of  ecoiiomy.  To 
accept  the  status  quo  of  government  pro- 
prams  Willie  oppo.^ing  Innovation  is  to  run 
the  risk  of  spending  money  on  objects  of 
lesser  urgency  while  denying  recognition  to 
more  compeUing  needs.  And  this,  of  course, 
is  the  very  opposite  of  economy.  It  Is  waste. 
The  path  of  parsimony  often  leads  to  a 
narrow  preoccupation  with  a  single  measure 
of  the  soundness  of  government  finance — the 
total  size  of  the  public  budget.  If  the  budg- 
et does  not  incren? e  over  the  previous  year, 
it  Is  thought  on  that  groimd  alone  to  be  a 
good  budget.  But  this  is  clearly  an  imperfect 
test.  A  budget  unchanged  in  total  size  from 
the  year  before  may  constitute  simply  a  timid 
extension  of  established  programs,  however 
questionable  .«ome  of  them  may  be,  or  it  may 
reflect  a  searchhig  effort  to  e.xpand  here  and 
contract  there  in  order  to  increase  the  bene- 
fits flowing  from  a  given  amount  of  expendi- 
ture. 

This  is  what  President  Johnson  had  in 
mind  when  he  said  in  his  budget  mes-sage 
hist  January: 

"An  austere  budget  need  not  be  and  should 
not  be  a  standstill  budget.    When  budgetary 
restrain  leads  the  Gcvrt-nment  to  turn  its 
back  on  new  needs  and  new  problems,  econ- 
omy becomes  but  another  word  for  stagna- 
tion.   But  when  vigorous  priming  of  old  pro- 
prams  and  procedures  relca-^es  the  funds  to 
meet  new  challenges  and  opportunities,  econ- 
omy  becomes   the  companion   of  progress." 
If  the  confusion  of  parsimony  with  econ- 
omy is  the  error  that  often  entraps  conserva- 
tives in  their  thinking  about  public  budgets, 
there  is  a  closely  symmetrical  error  that  often 
appears  on  the  liberal  side.     This  Is  the  con- 
fusion of  profligacy  with  progress — the  dis- 
position to  look  with  favor  on  an  Increase  In 
total  public  spending  Just  because  It  is  an 
increase.     This  preference  for  rising  expen- 
ditures rests  on   two  ccjnvictions — the  con- 
viction that  rising  expehdltures  are  needed 
to  stimulate  the  economy  and  promote  eco- 
.nomic  growth,  and  the  conviction  that  the 
public  sector  of  the  economy  is  too  small 
relative  to  the  private  sector. 

But  as  to  the  first  of  these.  It  is  clear  that 
a  need  for  fiscal  stimulus  is  not  in  itself  suf- 
ficient to  Justify  higher  public  expenditure, 
for  any  stimulus  that  can  be  provided 
through  increased  expenditures  can  also  be 
provided  through  reduced  tax  rates. 

As  to  the  second  of  these,  the  proponents 
of  public-sector  expansion  soon  make  clear 
that  they  are  talking  not  about  expansion  of 
our  programs  for  defense,  space,  veterans, 
agriculture,  or  interest  on  the  public  debt — 
which  together  constitute  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  administrative  budget— but 
rather  about  our  programs  in  health,  edu- 
cation, welfare,  housing  and  urban  renewal, 
mass  transportation,  air  and  water  pollution, 
area  development,  and  related  fields. 

Certainly,  then,  however  convincing  the 
argument  for  increased  spending  in  this  lim- 
ited sector.  It  is  hardly  a  logical  basis  for 
favoring  Increased  total  spending  on  prin- 
ciple. The  case  for  an  Increase  In  total 
spending  must  rest  on  judgments  concern- 
ing all  major  programs  In  the  budget,  not 
merely  on  Judgm.ents  concerning  one  sector. 
Parsimony  and  profligacy  are  false  guides 
to  policy  for  exactly  the  same  reason:  both 
deny  the  necessity  for  choice.     Neither.  In 


Burke's  words,  requires  providence,  sagacity, 
combination,  comparison,  or  Judgment. 
Neither  faces  up  to  the  budgetary  challenge 
of  the  1960's. 

The  necessity  for  choice — for  a  reexamina- 
tion of  the  premises  of  existing  programs,  for 
a  weighing  of  alternatives — is  always  an  Im- 
jwratlve  of  responsible  budgetmaklng.  But 
we  live  in  a  time  when  this  imperative  has 
taken  on  a  special  urgency. 

New  claims  on  the  Federal  budget,  many 
of  them  bearing  credentials  of  the  highest 
merit,  press  In  on  every  side.  We  need  more 
education  and  better  education,  from  the 
primary  grades  through  the  graduate  and 
professional  schools.  We  should  expand  our 
Job  training  and  retraining  programs  both 
for  the  unskilled  and  for  those  whose  skills 
are  obsolete.  We  must  Intensify  the  war  on 
poverty.  We  need  Improved  outdoor  recrea- 
tion facilities.  elTicient  lu-ban  mass  transpor- 
tation, and  better  mental  health  facilities. 
We  need  to  bring  the  benefits  of  medical  re- 
search discoveries  to  more  people  more 
quickly.  We  should  step  up  our  attack  on 
air  and  water  pollution. 

These  and  other  demands — new.  compel- 
ling, and  costly — make  it  doubly  necessary 
that  we  look  carefully  at  the  programs  that 
have  already  found  a  place  In  the  Federal 
budget.  They  are  not  suspect  simplv  be- 
cause they  are  there;  but  neither  does" their 
long  tenure  exempt  them  from  periodic 
scrutiny  to  determine  whether  their  shape 
and  size  are  appropriate. 

The  problems  of  adapting  public  programs 
to  social  change  are  difficult  even  In  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.  But  when  social 
change  proceeds  as  rapidly  as  It  has  in  recent 
years,  the  difficulties  are  compounded.  Let 
me  try  to  Illustrate  the  problems  of  adapta- 
tion by  drawing  on  two  cases  of  unusual 
difnculty — farm  policy  and  v.'ater  resources 
policy.  These  are  simply  illustrative;  others 
could  readily  be  cited. 

We  are  currently  spending  between  $3.5 
and  $4  billion  for  farm  connnodity  programs. 
The  rationale  for  these  farm  income  supports 
has  changed  drastically  over  the  years.  In 
the  1930's,  farm  income  supports  were 
bvsici'lly  a  relief  measure  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  literal  collapse  of  the  farm  economy. 
During  the  Second  World  War.  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  during  the  Korean  war.  Income  sup- 
ports were  a  stimulus  for  needed  production 
increases.  Since  then,  supports  have  been 
used  primarily  to  counteract  the  price-  and 
income-depressing  effects  of  the  Increase  in 
farm  productivity. 

The  revohition  of  the  past  several  decades 
in  farm  technology  has  been  accompanied  by 
a  revolution  in  tlie  social  and  economic  struc- 
ture of  the  farming  industrv.  In  1963  there 
were  3.500,000  farms.  The  1  million  farms 
with  cash  receipts  of  over  $10,000  accounted 
for  only  27  percent  of  the  number  of  farms 
taut  for  almost  80  percent  of  the  sales  of  farm 
products.  These  1  million  farmers  could 
produce  all  of  the  Nation's  farm  needs,  in- 
cluding our  large  commercial  exports. 
Taking  into  account  earnings  from  off-farm 
work,  the  1963  average  income  of  these  1  mil- 
lion relatively  successful  farmers  was  over 
S9,500,  up  13  percent  from  4  years  ago.  These 
1  million  farmers  earn  average  rates  of  return 
on  their  capital  investments  and  labor  almost 
equal  to  the  corresponding  averages  in  the 
nonfarm  economy. 

Our  farm  income  supports  basically  operate 
through  the  price-support  technique — 
although  in  recent  years  some  direct  Income 
payments  have  crept  into  the  system.  This 
implies  that  the  distribution  of  the  direct 
and  indirect  assistance  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  roughly  the  same  as  the 
distribution  of  cash  receipts.  On  this  basis, 
about  80  percent  of  our  assistance  goes  to  the 
1  million  farmers  whose  average  income  ex- 
ceeds $9,500.  The  other  20  percent  of  assist- 
ance is  spread  thinly  among  the  remaining 
2,500.000  farmers. 


Tliese  figures  highlight  the  dramatic  Im- 
pact of  changing  farm  technology  on  Gov- 
crnment  farm  programs.  The  farms  that 
produce  most  of  the  Nation's  food  and  fiber 
no  longer  fall  Into  the  lowest  one-third  of 
the  Nation's  income  distribution.  Most  are 
successful  business  firms.  Their  continued 
success  is  of  course  not  Independent  of  Gov- 
ernment commodity  jirograms.  whose  elim- 
ination would  cause  a  sharp  fall  in  the  in- 
come  of  all  farmers.  But  these  programs  are 
no  longer  a  means  of  distributing  income 
to  the  neediest  groups  in  our  population- 
they  are  not  welfare  programs.  From  a  wel- 
fare standpoint,  the  chief  claimants  to  assist- 
ance are  the  2,500,000  farmers  who  do  not 
now  and  cannot  In  the  future  be  expected  to 
operate  successful  commercial  farms.  Yet 
their  needs  cannot  be  met  through  farm 
commodity  programs.  Rather,  they  require 
assistance  in  the  painful  transition  to  non- 
farm  jobs,  to  which  most  of  them  or  their 
children  will  certainly  have  to  move. 

This  is  an  area  in  which  our  current  pro- 
grams and  attitudes  are.  at  least  in  part, 
based  upon  conditions  that  no  longer  exist! 
In  the  interest  of  both  the  farmer  and  the 
Nation  at  large,  we  need  to  reexamine  the 
hidden  premises  of  our  current  policies  and 
shape  them  anew,  in  closer  correspondence  to 
the  facts  of  today's  world. 

Federal  expenditures  on  water  resources 
and  related  activities,  for  example,  currently 
amount  to  ahout  $1.5  billion  per  year  and 
are  rising  at  some  3  to  4  percent  annually. 
These  projects  serve  five  major  purposes; 
irrigation,  flood  control,  navigation,  hydro- 
electric power,  and  recreation — and  in  many 
cases  one  project  serves  two  or  more  of  these 
purposes. 

These  outlays  constitue  national  invest- 
ment in  productive  facilities.  They  have 
played  a  major  role  in  our  national  growth, 
and  many  regions  of  the  country  owe  much 
of  their  current  prosperity  to  past  national 
investment  in  water  resources.  Here,  too. 
however,  our  current  policies  and  practices 
are  partly  based  upon  objectives  and  con- 
cepts that  have  been  overrun  by  events. 
Tills  does  not  mean,  necessarily,  that  we  are 
spending  too  much  In  this  area,  but  we  may 
well  be  spending  too  much  on  some  aspects 
of  water  resource  development  and  too  lit- 
tle on  others.  Let  me  illustrate  with  a  few 
examples. 

The  Nation's  reclamation  program  dates 
from  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902.  Since 
then,  the  total  value  of  projects  authorized 
has  been  $9.8  billion.  Of  this  amount,  about 
$5  billion  has  been  spent;  annual  expendi- 
tures are  now  running  at  about  $325  mil- 
lion. 

Reclamation  investment  is  principally  Ir- 
rigation investment.  Of  the  $9.8  billion  au- 
thorized for  the  program  to  date,  some  S5.7 
billion  has  been  or  will  be  allocated  to  irri- 
gation. Under  the  reclamation  program  the 
prices  charged  for  irrigation  water  are  heavily 
subsidized.  The  $5.7  billion  cost  bears  no 
interest,  and  of  this  $5.7  billion  only  $3  bil- 
lion will  be  repaid  by  irrigation  water  users. 
For  projects  that  Congress  is  likely  to  be 
considering  next  year,  the  typical  Investment 
costs  for  irrigation  will  range  between  $500 
and  $1,500  an  acre,  most  of  which  will  not  be 
recovered  in  the  price  of  irrigated  water. 

Reclamation  law  was  designed  primarily 
to  help  develop  the  West  by  Irrigating  arid 
lands.  The  program  was  initiated  at  a  time 
when  the  Nation  sought  to  encourage  fam- 
ily farm  settlement  on  public  lands  in  the 
West.  Over  one-fourth  of  the  irrigated  lands 
in  the  West  was  developed  under  this  pro- 
gram, and  about  5  percent  of  total  U.S.  agri- 
cultural production  takes  place  on  reclama- 
tion irrigated  land. 

Two  major  and  closely  related  kinds  of 
economic  change  have  occurred  during  recent 
decades  to  raise  the  problem  of  how  best  to 
adapt  the  reclamation  program  to  new  needs. 
The  first,  and  most  obvious,  is  the  problem 
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of  surplus  agricultural  production.  Our 
farm  commodity  programs,  through  acreage 
controls,  marketing  quotas,  and  diversion 
payments,  seek  to  limit  agricultural  produc- 
tion. But  subsidized  irrigation  tends  to  In- 
crease production.  In  most  cases,  but  not 
all,  the  crops  irrigated  are  not  the  same  crops 
as  those  subject  to  production  limitations. 
But  through  the  complex  chain  of  market 
and  producer  substitution,  increased  pro- 
duction of  one  crop  tends  to  aggravate  the 
surplus  situation  of  other  crops. 

These  facts  do  not  imply  that  irrigation 
investment  is  per  se  undesirable.  Though 
we  are  limiting  total  agricultural  produc- 
tion, there  is  still  room  for  a  shift,  within 
the  total,  from  less  efficient  to  more  efficient 
areas  of  production.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear 
that  irrigation  policy  must  be  based  upon  an 
integrated  approach  that  looks  at  the  most 
desirable  locational  pattern  of  agricultural 
production. 

A  second  major  set  of  economic  changes 
arises  out  of  the  growing  need  for  water  for 
municipal  and  industrial  uses.  The  urbani- 
zation and  industrializ;\tion  of  America — in 
the  new  West  as  well  as  in  the  older  eastern 
seaboard  and  Middle  West — has  dramatically 
iacreascd  the  demand  for  urban  water. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Nation — particularly 
the  Southwest; — water  has  become  an  in- 
creasingly scarce  resource.  Now,  if  there  Is 
any  one  principle  of  economics  that  econo- 
mists of  every  persuasion  would  accept,  it  is 
that  tlie  price  system  is  an  exceptionally  use- 
ful mechanism  both  for  conserving  a  scarce 
resource  and  for  allocating  it  to  uses  with 
the  greatest  value.  But  we  rely  too  little  on 
this  mechanism  in  considering  the  water 
problems  of  the  Nation.  Additional  agricul- 
tural surpluses  have  little  value.  Yet  irriga- 
tion water  for  agricultural  purposes  is  priced 
far  below  cost.  Added  water  for  municipal 
and  industrial  uses  makes  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  burgeoning  urban  economies  of 
the  West. 

But  projects  designed  to  add  to  munici- 
pal and  industrial  water  often  receive  less 
attention  and  unlike  those  for  irrigation 
water,  are  priced  to  recover  full  costs.  The 
city  of  Los  Angeles  currently  pays  $20  per 
acre-foot  for  water  from  Boulder  Dam  and 
will  soon  be  paying  $63  an  acre-foot  for  water 
brought  down  from  northern  California. 
Many  southern  California  irrigators  pay  $2.25 
per  acre-foot  for  water  from  Boulder  Dam, 
and  for  new  Federal  irrigation  water  will 
b-"  paying  perhaps  $10  per  acre-foot. 

The  need  is  clear,  I  believe,  to  think 
through  the  Implications  of  a  rapidly  chang- 
ing economy  for  the  composition  and  struc- 
ture of  our  water  resources  program.  The 
solutions  will  not  be  easy.  We  cannot  and 
should  not  ignore  the  plight  of  the  commer- 
cial farmer  whose  livelihood  depends  upon 
irrigated  water  and  whose  water  table  is  fall- 
ing ye.or  by  year.  We  have  an  obligation  to 
those  agricultural  communities  whose  heavy 
Investment  in  the  land  was  based  upon  con- 
tinued availability  of  water  supplies.  Never- 
theless, having  said  this.  I  believe  we  must 
take  steps  gradually  to  adapt  this  program, 
designed  to  meet  the  problems  of  agricultural 
settlement,  to  the  needs  of  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing urban  communities  of  om-  Nation. 

The  pursuit  of  the  goals  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety requires  that  we  give  equal  attention 
to  the  need  for  innovation  and  the  need  for 
reform.  The  Great  Society  must  be  an  effi- 
cient society.  The  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  heed  the  new  needs  of  an 
evolving  society  is  no  greater  than  our  re- 
sponsibility to  assure  that  the  old  programs 
are  using  the  right  number  of  dollars. 

The  task  of  modernizing  the  Federal  budget 
will  not  be  accomplished  in  1  year  or  4.  It  is 
a  continuing  struggle,  for  the  barriers  are 
formidable  and  the  pitfalls  many.  But  it  is 
an  effort  that  should  command  the  support 
and  assistance  of  all  who  choose  economy 
over  both  parsimony  and  profligacy. 


January  7.  1965. 
Hon.  Orville  L.  Freeman, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  This  Is  to  urge  you  to 
reconsider  your  decision  to  close  the  Newell, 
S.  Dak.,  agricultural  research  station  and  to 
continue  its  work  in  the  fields  of  soil  and 
water  management,  and  of  beef  feeding  and 
management. 

The  research  being  done  at  Newell  Is  in 
areas  where  problems  are  acute  and  work 
is  needed.  Congress  has  Just  established  a 
new,  multimillion-dollar  research  program 
in  water  problems  in  compliance  with  a  1961 
select  committee  report  declaring  that  the 
study  of  efficient  management  and  conserva- 
tion of  water  is  of  the  greatest  urgency.  As 
you  know,  the  report  listed  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri Basin  as  one  of  five  basins  In  the  Na- 
tion which  will  reach  the  limit  of  its  avail- 
able water  supplies  before  1980. 

If  the  Newell  Station  is  not  making  an 
adequate  contribution  to  the  enormous 
water  research  Job  which  confronts  us,  then 
it  should  be  reorganized  and  redirected,  but 
not  terminated. 

As  you  know,  the  current  distress  of  the 
cattle  industry  makes  efficient  feeding  and 
management  of  beef  cattle,  the  second  area 
of  work  at  Newell,  of  top  urgency. 

I  am  extremely  disturbed  by  this  closure  as 
symptomatic  of  a  decision  at  some  level  In 
the  executive  branch  to  reduce  agricultural 
budgets  regardless  of  the  urgency  of  the  need 
for  the  programs  involved.  I  am  disturbed 
that  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  attacked  the  farm  programs  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  Saturday  Review  of  Litera- 
ture, a  splendid  Journal,  but  hardly  the  voice 
of  agriculture.  I  am  disturbed  that  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  no  longer  has 
a  member  who  has  an  orientation  In  agricul- 
tural economics. 

As  the  spokesman  for  farmers  In  the 
cabinet,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  rather  ob- 
viously in  a  difficult  situation.  I  hope  you 
will  reopen  the  decision  on  the  Newell  Re- 
search Station,  and  related  decisions,  and 
give  those  of  us  who  have  an  agricultural 
constituency  an  opportunity  both  to  be 
heard  on  the  matter  of  such  closures  and 
to  uphold  your  hand  In  resistance  to  blind 
budget  cutting. 

It  Is  not  going  to  benefit  either  farmers 
or  consumers  of  the  Nation  to  follow  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish  policy  In  urgent  areas 
of  research  and  conservation. 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  from  P.  Lyn  Glad- 
stone, editor  of  the  Valley  Irrigator  of  Newell, 
S.  Dak.,  which  indicates  the  disastrous  Im- 
pact which  closing  the  Newell  Station  will 
have  on  an  irrigation  project,  a  community 
and  citizens  already  staggering  under  the 
closure  of  a  sugar  plant. 
Sincerely, 

George  McGovern. 

(Enclosure.) 


Newell,  S.  Dak., 

January  4,  1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 

Senator   from   South  Dakota,   Senate   Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McGovern:  This  Is  to  re- 
quest your  valued  assistance  In  the  reten- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Newell  Irrigation  and  Dry 
Land  Field  Station,  which  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  economy  of  the  Belle  Fourche 
Irrigation  District,  northwestern  South  Da- 
kota, northeastern  Wyoming,  and  the  entire 
region  for  more  than  50  years. 

The  Executive  order  announced  the  past 
Thursday,  to  close  this  station  by  April  1, 
could  not  have  come  at  a  more  Inopportune 
time  for  the  irrigation  farmers  on  the  project 
who  must  now  turn  from  sugarbeets,  due 
to  the  closing  of  the  Belle  Fourche  factory, 
to  some  other  crops.  Never  have  they  been 
In  greater  need  of  research  from  such  a  sta- 
tion. 


It  Is  also  Inopportune  In  that  much  of  the 
research  now  In  progress  there — that  re- 
lating to  watershed  technology  and  hydrol- 
ogy, that  dealing  with  beef  cattle  feeding 
and  management,  that  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics barely  underway,  and  other  studies — 
could  furnish  priceless  data  for  the  irriga- 
tion district  and  adjacent  rangeland  areas. 
And  much  of  this  can  only  be  concluded  In 
the  field  here. 

The  Newell  station  has  also  and  still  offers 
the  greatest  possible  research  field  for  the 
some  19  million  acres  of  soil  of  common  char- 
acteristics extending  Into  four  States,  and 
of  which  It  is  the  hub. 

It  would  also  be  a  shame  If.  at  this  time. 
South  Dakota  would  lose  the  only  such  Fed- 
eral facility  it  has,  and  which  Is  at  the  same 
time  of  great  economic  value  to  the  four 
bordering  States,  portions  of  which  are  In- 
cluded In  this  area  of  the  Pierre  shales. 

Initial  press  releases  relative  to  the  order 
directing  the  closing  of  this  station  Indicate 
that  it  is  part  of  a  larger  move  to  concentrate 
such  research  near  larger  cities  or  academic 
Institutions.  However,  we  feel  that  the 
Newell  station  has  had  a  unique  advantage 
In  being  located  close  to  a  town  which  is  so 
completely  dependent  upon  agriculture  and 
so  typical  of  the  thousands  of  small  towns 
over  the  Nation  which  are  such  an  Integral 
part  of  American  agriculture. 

Such  factor,  probably  more  than  any  other, 
affords  personnel  of  such  stations  a  keener 
understanding  of  the  basic  needs  of  agricul- 
ture and  of  what  should  be  the  basic  pur- 
poses and  goals  of  agricultural  research. 
Nowhere  else  can  agricultural  research  be 
more  accurately  evaluated;  nowhere  else  can 
It  be  conducted  under  a  more  exacting  or  so 
typically  agricultural  environment. 

Closing  of  the  station  will,  of  course,  have 
a  tremendous  adverse  economic  effect  on  the 
Newell  community.  Following  the  decision  of 
Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.  to  close  its  Belle 
Fourche  factory,  this  decision  which  will 
have  a  much  greater  effect  leaves  us  with 
little  optimism  with  which  to  begin  the  new 
year. 

It  came  as  a  surprise  to  me  Thursday,  also, 
to  hear  a  high  school  senior  discuss  the  order 
to  close  the  Newell  station  and  concentrate 
such  work  at  larger  centers.  "These  people," 
she  said,  "can't  afford  to  move  to  a  larger 
place;  they're  too  poor  too  live  in  larger 
cities  •  •  •  and  this,  when  they  want  to  elim- 
inate poverty  •  •  *  how  stupid  can  they 
get?" 

How,  we  wondered,  could  we  answer  her. 
She  was  right;  It  does  cost  more  to  move  to 
and  live  In  larger  communities;  there's  more 
traveling  to  work,  more  to  do,  more  to  spend 
money  for.  Then,  too,  here  the  person  earn- 
ing but  $3,000  a  year  or  less  caa  attend  the 
same  clubs  and  parties,  can  sit  at  the 
same  games,  shows,  or  other  activities  beside 
the  person  with  the  highest  salary  In 
town  •  •  •  and  most  people  leave  their 
homes  unlocked,  and  children  and  ladies 
walk  home  from  the  show  or  extension  club 
meeting  alone  at  night. 

But  what  If  the  closing  of  the  Newell  sta- 
tion Is  affected?  Shouldn't  the  entire  re- 
maining debt  of  the  Belle  Fourche  Irrigation 
District,  whose  farmers  the  station  was  pri- 
marily established  to  help,  be  written  off? 
Is  there  any  possibility  of  It  being  reopened 
as  a  rural  Job  corps  training  center  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture?  Even  un- 
der Its  present  operation,  there  have  been 
few  boys  growing  up  In  the  Newell  commu- 
nity over  the  past  50  years  who  have  not,  at 
some  time  or  another,  received  some  valua- 
ble training  there  In  part-time  summer  em- 
ployment. 

There  are  many  other  Incidental  beneflta 
which  accrue  to  the  community,  the  county, 
the  region,  this  and  others,  from  operation 
and  research  at  the  U.S.  Newell  Field  SUtion 
so  it  Is  important  that  It  be  continued. 
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In  behalf  of  the  five-State  area,  therefore, 
as  well  as  the  people  in  this  Immediate  ter- 
ritory, I  sincerely  request  that  you  bend 
every  effort  Immediately  to  retaining  this 
most  valuable  Installation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  country. 

Respectfully  yours. 

P.  Lyn  Gladstone, 
Editor,  the  Valley  Irrigator. 


AID  TO  INDONESIA 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
the  Senate  voted  to  halt  aid  to  Indonesia. 
I  introduced  such  a  proposal.  I  did  so 
knowing  that  although  foreign  aid  is  a 
valuable  program  in  many  ways,  there 
is  no  valid  reason  for  throwing  good 
money  after  bad.  I  do  not  believe  in  con- 
tinuing to  ask  the  American  people  for 
their  tax  dollars  to  support  a  man — Mr. 
Sukarno — whom  I  described  last  year  as 
being  arrogant,  insulting,  incompetent 
and  unstable. 

Now  Mr.  Sukarno  has  led  his  nation 
out  of  the  United  Nations.  Indonesia  is 
the  first  country  ever  to  withdraw  from 
the  United  Nations.  Admittedly,  the 
United  Nations  has  certain  weaknesses. 
But  it  is,  nonetheless,  a  forum  in  which 
the  family  of  nations  can  try  to  mediate 
disputes;  it  is  an  organization  upon 
whicli  countless  numbers  of  the  world's 
forlorn  and  hungry  depend  for  hope  and 
sustenance;  it  is  an  organization  which 
has  helped  to  keep  the  peace  in  several  of 
the  world's  most  dangerous  trouble  spots. 

Mr.  Sukarno  has  demonstrated  by  his 
past  actions  and  by  his  unreasoning  ac- 
tion of  today  that  he  does  not  want  to 
participate  in  the  family  of  nations.  My 
heart  goes  out  to  the  people  of  Indonesia 
who  are  being  led  into  darkness  by  Mr. 
Sukarno.  My  heart  goes  out  to  the  hun- 
gry and  the  ill  in  Indonesia  who  have 
been  helped  by  the  American  people. 

Yet  the  U.S.  Government  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  the  sovereign  people  of  Amer- 
ica and  to  the  people  of  other  na- 
tions who  continue  searching  for  world 
peace  in  good  faith.  Part  of  that  re- 
sponsibility is  to  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  rebuke  Mr.  Sukarno  in  the  hope 
that  the  people  of  Indonesia  would  rec- 
tify this  situation. 

Toward  this  end,  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  urging  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  use  his  authority 
as  granted  by  the  Congress  to  immedi- 
ately halt  all  American  assistance  to  In- 
donesia. I  further  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  urging  the  President  to  bring 
about  a  cessation  of  American  and  Allied 
trade  with  Indonesia. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.  2  Leg.] 

Aiken  Boggs  Clark 

AUott  Brewster  Cooper 

Anderson  Burdlck  Curtis 

Bartlett  Byrd,  Va.  Dirksen 

Bass  Byrd,  W.  Va.        Dodd 

Bayh  Cannon  Dominlck 

Bennett  Carlson  Douglas 

Bible  Case  Eastland 


Ellender 

Mansfield 

Proxmlre 

Fannin 

McCarthy 

RiblcoH 

Foiig 

McClellan 

Robertson 

Pulbrlght 

McGee 

Russell 

Gore 

McGovern 

Sultonstall 

Giuenlng 

McNamara 

Scott 

Harris 

Metcalf 

Simpson 

Hart 

MiUer 

Smathers 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Smith 

Hayden 

Monroncy 

aparkman 

Hlckenlooper 

Montoya 

Stennls 

Hill 

Morse 

Symington 

Holland 

Morton 

Talmadge 

Hruska 

Moss 

Thurmond 

Inouye 

M\indt 

Tower 

Jackson 

Murphy 

Tydings 

Javits 

Muskie 

Williams,  N.J. 

Jordan, Idaho 

Nelson 

WUll.ims,  Del. 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Neuberger 

Yarborough 

Kuchel 

Pas  tore 

Yoxuig,  N.  Dak 

Lausche 

Pe-arson 

Young.  Ohio 

tiong.  Mo. 

Poll 

Long.  La. 

Prouty 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  JoRD.w],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph]  are  absent  on  oflScial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton] is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  CLO- 
TURE RULE  OP  THE  SENATE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  6  comes  over  from  the  pre- 
vious day.    It  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  6)  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President- 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration.  I 
ask  to  be  heard  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wonder  if  my  col- 
league would  permit  me,  before  he 
speaks,  to  offer  my  substitute,  so  that  it 
may  be  a  part  of  the  proceedings  as  well. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No;  I  would  rather 
not.  I  would  rather  have  the  first  vote 
come  on  this  motion,  if  possible,  although 
my  colleague  will  be  at  liberty  to  make 
his  offer  later. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wanted  to  provide 
that  whatever  action  was  taken  with  re- 
spect to  the  Anderson  proposal  would 
also  apply  to  the  Kuchel-Douglas  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  prefer  to  take  one 
at  a  time,  if  my  distinguished  colleague 
does  not  mind,  because  the  Andeison 
resolution  is  the  one  that  is  now  before 
the  Senate  w'hich  provides  for  three- 
fifths.  As  I  understand,  the  resolution 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  provides  for 
a  majority  vote. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  desire  in  any 
way  to  rush  my  leader,  but  I  do  believe 
that  if  he  will  think  it  over,  he  will  nnd 
that  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  is  correct,  for  this 
reason.  If  the  Senator's  motion  should 
be  such  that  it  should  not  have  been 
made,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  can  come 
along  later  and  the  whole  procedure 
would  have  to  be  repeated. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  fully  aware  of 
that;  but  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in- 
tends to  discuss  that  question  separately 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes ;  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  have  it  ruled  out  before  I  can 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  there  is  only  one  resolution 
now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois — and  I  shall  not  stress 
the  point — would  not  permit  me  to  very 
briefly  present  my  proposal  as  a  sub- 
stitute so  that  both  matters  would  be 
before  the  Senate?  The  Senator  can 
then  make  his  motion,  and  the  Senate 
can  work  its  will. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  oblige 
the  Senator,  but  I  prefer  to  deal  with 
the  question  that  is  pending  before  the 
Senate;  namely,  the  Anderson  resolu- 
tion to  modify  rule  XXH  to  provide  that 
instead  of  two-thirds,  three-fifths  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting  can  bring 
about  cloture  under  the  cloture  rule. 

Mr.  President,  rule  XXII  has  been  a 
standing  rule  of  the  Senate,  so  far  as  I 
know,  for  a  period  of  48  years.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  in  1917.  when  a 
bill  relating  to  the  arming  of  certain 
.ships  w^as  then  the  business  before  the 
Senate.  It  was  at  that  time  that  the 
Senate  adopted  that  rule,  and  I  believe 
that  Senators  who  were  Members  of  tliis 
body  at  that  time  certainly  knew  what 
they  were  about.  Certainly,  they  were 
not  lacking  in  perception  and  in  a  sense 
of  responsibility. 

Early  this  morning.  I  went  back  to  find 
out  who,  among  others,  was  serving  in 
the  Senate  in  the  65th  Congress  in  1917. 
The  list  included  John  Bankhead  and 
Oscar  Underwood,  of  Alabama.  Certain- 
ly they  were  capable  and  knowledgeable 
Senators. 

There  was  Henry  Fountain  Ashurst,  of 
national  repute.  There  was  that  distin- 
guished former  leader  of  the  Senate.  Joe 
Robinson,  of  Arkansas.  There  was  Sen- 
ator Hiram  Johnson,  of  California.  From 
Georgia  they  had  Hoke  Smith  and  Sen- 
ator Thomas  Hardwick.  From  Idaho, 
Senator  William  Borah  was  in  the  Sen- 
ate. From  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  that 
very  renowned  Senator,  James  Hamilton 
Lewis.  That  most  perspicacious  Senator 
from  Indiana,  Jim  Watson.  From  Iowa, 
Senator  Albert  Cummins  and  also  Sen- 
ator William  Kenyon.  From  Minnesota, 
one  whom  I  knew  as  a  student.  Senator 
Knute  Nelson;  and  one  who  became  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Hon.  Frank  Kellogg. 

From  Mississippi  one  of  the  gi-eat 
Senators  of  all  time,  John  Sharp  Wil- 
liams, as  well  as  Senator  James  Varda- 
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man  From  Montana  Senator  Tom 
Walsh  was  serving  in  this  body;  and  from 
Missouri  there  was  Hon.  James  Reed. 
Prom  North  Carolina  Lee  Overman. 
Prom  Ohio  Senator  Atlee  Pomerene; 
from  Utah  Senator  Reed  Smoot;  and 
from  Virginia,  Senator  Claude  Swanson, 
who  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and 
also  Senator  Miles  Poindexter  of  Wash- 
ington. From  Wisconsin  there  were 
both  Senators  Robert  La  Follette  and 
Irvine  Lenroot. 

That  was  a  very  distinguished  and  re- 
doubtable galaxy  of  Senators.  What  an 
incredible  thing  it  would  be  to  believe 
that  they  did  not  know  what  they  were 
about  in  the  65th  Congress  when  the  so- 
called  rule  XXII  was  adopted. 

I  am  glad  that  it  was,  and  I  so  earn- 
estly hope  that  this  body  will  not  modify 
it  any  further. 

Three  times  in  a  period  of  37  years  the 
Senate  has  voted  cloture,  to  prove  be- 
yond all  doubt  that  when  the  time,  the 
action,  and  the  merit  are  appropriate,  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  cloture  in  this  body. 
We  obtained  it  on  the  communications 
satellite  bill.  To  be  sure.  I  got  on  my 
knees  in  a  few  places  and  did  some  be- 
seeching. We  got  it  on  the  civil  rights 
bill— the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Senate  that  cloture  was  voted  on  a  civil 
rights  measure. 

I  remind  Senators  that  that  bill,  H.R. 
7152,  the  civil  rights  bill  of  1964,  passed 
the  House  on  the  10th  of  February  and 
went  to  the  Senate  Calendar  on  the  9th 
of  March,  at  which  time  it  was  called  up 
for  consideration.  By  a  vote  of  67  to  17, 
the  Senate  voted  to  consider  the  bill.  So, 
with  that  kind  of  one-sided  vote,  there 
was  no  question  that,  first,  the  interest 
was  present,  and  that  at  some  point  the 
Senate  would  work  its  will  upon  a  civil 
rights  proposal. 

The  debate  continued  until  the  30th  of 
March.  The  cloture  motion  was  filed 
on  the  8th  day  of  June.  I  remind  Sena- 
tors of  the  vote.  The  galleries  were  filled. 
It  was  a  rather  tense  moment,  and  when 
the  clerk  had  finished  intoning  the  roll 
and  the  score  was  totted,  the  result  was 
71  to  29.  There  were  four  more  votes 
than  necessary  in  order  to  impose  cloture 
upon  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate  and 
get  down  to  the  business  of  passing  a  civil 
rights  bill.  Both  parties^  were  instru- 
mental in  the  adoption  of  the  cloture 
vote.  On  my  side  of  the  aisle,  27  Sena- 
tors voted  for  cloture,  and  only  6  Repub- 
licans opposed  it. 

On  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle, 
there  were  44  for  cloture  and  only  23 
against;  and  I  reaffirm  that  there  were 
four  more  than  necessary  in  order  to 
achieve  cloture. 

Mr.  President,  it  can  be  done  if  a  case 
is  made.  Whether  it  takes  a  little  longer 
time  or  a  shorter  time  is  always  a  ques- 
tion of  circumstance  and  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  business  before  the 
Senate  for  discussion,  and  whether  or 
not  an  early  cloture  is  merited. 

The  astonishing  thing  about  what  is 
happening  here  today— and  I  presume 
certain  fulminations  will  result— is  that 
Senators  who  heretofore  have  solicited 
participation  in  the  filibuster  and 
wanted  no  cloture  are  the  very  ones  who 
wish  to  tighten  up  the  cloture  rule  now. 


Is  there  any  doubt  about  it?  I  shall  men- 
tion no  names,  but  I  know  that  when  the 
communications  satellite  bill  was  before 
the  Senate,  more  than  100  amendments 
were  read,  in  order  to  delay  a  vote  upon 
that  bill.  It  had  the  approval  of  four 
Senate  committees.  It  had  the  approval 
of  the  Attorney  General.  It  had  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  had 
the  approval  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Yet  Senators  who  want 
to  tighten  up  now  on  this  rule  were  the 
very  ones  who  conducted  the  filibuster. 
They  conducted  the  filibuster  that  re- 
sulted from  the  apportionment  proposal 
which  I  submitted. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    No;  I  do  not  yield. 

I  know  that  my  proposal  had  weak- 
nesses. We  were  dealing  with  the  fact 
that  w^e  were  within  the  shadow  of  ad- 
journment, and  we  had  no  choice  except 
to  deal  with  the  issue  on  a  stop-gap  basis. 
I  know  that.  But  it  was  a  most  impor- 
tant issue.  So  the  opponents  of  the 
proposal  resorted  to  the  filibuster. 

There  w-ere  other  occasions,  to  which 
I  shall  not  address  myself.  But  some- 
how it  seems  to  involve  the  old  question 
of  whose  ox  is  being  gored. 

Rule  XXII  has  been  a  standing  rule 
for  a  period  of  47  years.  I,  for  one,  do 
not  propose  to  see  it  modified  if,  by  any 
feeble  effort  on  my  part,  such  modifica- 
tion can  be  stopped.  It  is  rather  strange 
that  there  has  been  a  180  degree  turn  in 
the  minds  of  some  Senators  who  are  first 
on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  de- 
pending upon  where  their  particular  in- 
terest lies. 

As  I  go  back  and  review  what  happened 
in  connection  wath  the  rights  bill,  I  must 
assert  and  reassert  that  notwithstanding 
the  heated  controversy  that  shot  through 
title  I,  title  III,  title  VII.  and  other  titles 
among  the  11  titles  of  that  bill,  we  con- 
summated cloture,  and  we  consummated 
final  action,  to  the  everlasting  credit  of 
the  Senate.  But  that  action  stands  as  a 
monument  to  the  fact  that  regardless  of 
rule  XXII,  if  there  is  a  case,  the  case  can 
be  made. 

Frankly.  I  am  no  Johnny-come-lately 
to  all  this.  .  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  I  got  on  my  knees  to  some  Senators 
and  said,  "Please  give  us  a  vote  on 
cloture  on  the  satellite  bill"  and  "Please 
give  us  a  vote  on  cloture  on  the  civil 
rights  bill";  and  notwithstanding  my 
abiding  interest  in  civil  rights  legislation, 
I  still  do  not  want  to  see  rule  XXII 
tampered  with  and  weakened,  because  it 
is,  after  all,  a  weapon  for  the  minority. 

Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  num- 
ber only  32.  That  is  less  than  one-third 
of  the  membership  of  the  Senate.  I  do 
not  propose  to  forfeit  any  weapon  or 
shield  of  the  minority,  because  another 
day  will  come,  I  am  sure. 

I  have  not  heard  what  the  President  of 
the  United  States  wishes  to  do  about  this 
question.  I  have  seen  language  in  the 
platforms  with  respect  to  rule  XXII.  I 
do  not  think  it  had  any  place  in  a  politi- 
cal platform,  because  the  Senate  is  the 
sole  judge  and  artificer  and  author  of  its 
own  rules.  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
such  language  has  a  place  in  a  political 
platform.     Yet,  somehow  it  got  into  a 


platform.  But  I  have  never  yet  heard 
an  expression  directly  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  this  subject. 
I  knew  what  his  disposition  was  on  the 
subject  when  he  graced  the  first  seat 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  Many 
times  we  discussed  the  subject  in  his 
office.    I  knew  how  deeply  he  felt. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  put  into  the 
President's  mouth  any  articulated 
thought  or  expression  as  to  where  he 
stands  on  the  question  today.  I  knew 
where  he  stood  when  he  was  a  Member 
of  this  body.  He  was  subject  to  its 
rules.  He  operated  with  great  circum- 
spection tmder  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
It  would  be  interesting  indeed  to  know 
precisely  what  was  in  his  mind. 

There  will  come  another  day  when  it 
will  not  all  be  milk  and  honey,  when  it 
will  not  all  be  apple  pie,  when  it  will  not 
all  be  beer  and  skittles.  It  will  not  all 
be  peace  and  harmony.  It  will  not  all  be 
prosperity.  As  we  have  seen,  economic 
forces  have  their  impact  upon  this  coun- 
try, as  they  did  in  1837,  as  they  did  in 
1857,  as  they  did  in  1873,  as  they  did  in 
1893,  when  we  had  Black  Friday;  and  as 
they  did  in  1907  and  1908.  There  may 
come  other  times.  And  when  those 
times  come  and  the  people  refuse  to  face 
up  to  burning  reality  because  of  the 
abuses  that  have  existed  with  respect  to 
the  solvency  and  security  of  this  coun- 
try, then  what? 

That  is  when  the  sumptuary  legisla- 
tion will  be  coaxed  out  of  the  corner. 
That  is  the  day  w-hen  all  manner  of 
things  will  be  placed  upon  the  desk  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 

Some  proposals  will  be  incredible.  I 
remember  that  in  my  days  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  there  was  a  time  when 
a  single  Representative  whom  I  shall  not 
name,  on  a  single  day  introduced  bills 
totahng  $100  billion. 

I  have  lived  through  the  depression.  I 
know  w-hat  it  was.  I  knew  what  its  im- 
pact was.  My  mother  knew  what  it  was 
when  she  was  raising  a  brood  of  children, 
including  the  man  who  addresses  the 
Senate  today.  Who  shall  say— because 
of  the  demands  made  upon  Government, 
W'hich  have  become  more  and  more  ex- 
pansive— that  these  same  sumptuary 
proposals  will  not  be  before  us? 

If  there  is  a  disparity  in  the  Senate 
such  as  exists  today,  what  chance  have 
we,  who  do  not  approve  such  proposals, 
to  try  to  obtain  full  and  fair  considera- 
tion and  bring  them  to  the  attention  of 
the  country? 

In  the  civil  rights  debate,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  made  what  I  thought  was  a 
good  observation.  He  said  this  was  the 
first  time  that  he  and  his  associates  really 
had  an  opportunity  to  bring  their  story  to 
the  country  and  to  obtain  what  they 
thought  was  fair  treatment  from  the 
press.  I  think  the  press  did  quite  well. 
There  were  tons  and  tons  of  copy.  I  w^as 
glad  that  this  was  so,  because  it  was  en- 
lightening to  the  country.  It  gave  every- 
one an  opportunity  to  be  thinking  about 

it. 

It  accounted  for  the  delegations  that 
came  from  every  State,  including  my 
own.  I  do  not  know  how  many  people  I 
met  in  the  reception   room  or  in  my 
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office.    Some  agreed  with  me.    Some  dis- 
agreed. 

I  remember  a  time  wlion  I  was  picketed 
at  O'Hare  Airport  in  Chicago.  I  remem- 
ber when  the  Federal  Building  in  Chicago 
was  picketed  because  my  office  was  there. 
They  were  marching  around  that  build- 
ing with  their  placards.  I  remember 
when  I  was  picketed  by  thousands  of 
people  at  the  Con.fuess  Hotel  in  Chicago 
when  I  addressed  a  Republican  women's 
convention.  It  did  not  bother  me.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  American  scene.  They 
were  orderly.  And  they  had  a  right 
to  do  it. 

On  the  other  side,  it  evoked  a  great 
response  from  many  people  who  said 
I  was  on  the  right  track  and  that  I  should 
stay  there.    I  did. 

The  country  was  gradually  alerted  to 
what  was  involved  in  the  issue.  At  long 
last,  through  patient  labor  in  my  office 
and  in  the  majority  leader's  office,  at 
which  meetings  he  and  I  participated, 
we  developed  what  we  thought  was  a 
workable  bill.  I  am  delighted  to  say  that 
as  I  read  of  its  enforcement  in  the  court 
decisions  and  the  general  attitude  of  the 
country.  I  thought  it  redounded  to  "the 
everlasting  credit  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

So  we  obtained  cloture.  We  can  get 
it  again  if  it  ever  becomes  necessary  and 
the  issue  is  presented  and  the  minds  of 
Senators  to  whom  it  is  presented  decide 
that  that  is  the  course  to  pursue. 

By  way  of  ending  this  little  discussion, 
I  only  say  that  I  am  sure  we  shall  see 
the  time  when  there  may  be  other  sump- 
tuary measures.  When  that  happens, 
where  are  the  weapons?  Where  is  the 
shield  and  buckler?  Where  and  how  can 
we  make  the  fight,  until  the  people,  who 
are  the  fountainhead  of  all  power  of  our 
Government,  and  whose  servants  we  are, 
have  an  opportunity  to  judge  and  have 
the  knowledge  and  facts  laid  before 
them? 

What  is  the  real  virtue  of  rule  XXII? 
First,  it  gives  the  minority — and  by  that 
I  mean  a  minority  viewpoint,  whether  it 
is  on  this  side  or  on  that  side,  or  whether 
it  is  a  minority  consisting  of  Senators 
who  share  a  certain  conviction — an  op- 
portunity to  get  the  story  to  the  country. 
Second,  that  rule  should  not  be 
changed  because  it  is  essentially  a  mi- 
nority weapon.  I  have  been  in  the  mi- 
nority so  long  in  the  past  32  years  in  the 
House  and  Senate  that  I  have  become 
accustomed  to  it.  but  I  would  not  be 
accustomed  to  not  having  it  as  a  weapon, 
for  then  I  would  be  as  weak  as  a  feeble 
reed  in  the  wind. 

The  third  reason  is  that  it  delays  hasty 
action.  How  absorbed  and  possessed  we 
become  with  our  own  brain  children  that 
we  drop  into  the  hopper.  How  eager  we 
become  to  have  them  inscribed  in  ink 
even  before  the  vapor  of  that  ink  evapo- 
rates into  the  air. 

Edward  Gibbon,  one  of  the  great  his- 
torians of  all  time,  who  wrote  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
said.  "Progress  is  measured  not  only  by 
what  goes  on  the  statute  books,  but  what 
goes  off."  To  that  I  might  add  also  "by 
what  is  kept  from  going  on  the  statute 
books." 


If  at  a  heated  meeting  sometime  some- 
one who  does  not  agree  with  me  should 
rise  and  ask,  "In  a  capsule,  what  have 
you  contributed?  What  bills  have  you 
introduced?  What  have  you  gotten  en- 
acted? "  I  think  I  would  have  to  say, 
•"My  forte  in  life  as  a  legislator  is  not 
what  I  got  enacted  but  what  I  kept  from 
getting  enacted  because  I  thought  it  was 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  this 
Republic." 

The  fifth  reason  is  that  this  is  a  na- 
tional issue.  It  was  put  in  the  platforms. 
Let  us  be  consistent.  Let  us  send  it  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. That  is  my  motion.  Let  there  be 
no  strings  on  it,  no  direction  to  report 
back  in  30  days  or  60  days.  Let 
the  conmiittee  set  up  a  subcommittee. 
Let  its  members  go  to  Chicago  and  hold 
hearings.  Let  them  go  to  the  State  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simp- 
son 1.  Let  them  go  to  Los  Angeles.  Let 
them  go  to  South  Carolina.  Let  them  go 
to  Kansas.  Let  them  go  to  Delaware. 
Let  them  hear  what  the  people  have  to 
say.  Perhaps  they  will  have  nothing  to 
say.  but  I  venture  the  guess  that  a  good 
many  people  would  show  up  and  contend 
for  the  preservation  of  this  rule  because 
not  only  is  it  the  way  the  minority  de- 
fends itself,  but  it  provides  a  method  of 
presenting  a  contrary  viewpoint,  so  that 
the  people  can  digest  the  issue,  and  the 
issue  can  better  be  resolved. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  detain  the 
Senate  any  longer  on  this  subject.  I  re- 
cur to  the  speech  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
made  in  Springfield,  111.,  long  ago,  when 
he  was  a  young  man.  He  was  either  in 
the  legislature  or  had  a  short  time  before 
left  the  legislature,  where  he  served  a 
short  term.  I  believe  he  was  addressing 
a  group  of  young  men  in  Springfield,  al- 
though I  shall  have  to  check  my  rather 
feeble  memory,  to  make  sure  that  the 
citation  is  correct.  However,  I  am  pretty 
sure  that  he  addressed  the  Young  Men's 
Lyceiun  in  Springfield,  and  there  used 
this  phrase,  which  I  reconstruct  as  nearly 
as  I  can.  He  said:  "If  destruction  shall 
be  our  lot,  it  will  not  come  from  without, 
but  it  will  be  suicide." 

He  sketched  graphically  the  impos- 
sibility of  conquering  hordes  ever  taking 
a  drink  out  of  the  Ohio  River. 

He  then  said:  "If  destruction  shall  be 
our  lot,  it  will  not  be  by  conquest,  but  by 
suicide." 

I  shall  make  no  contribution  to  the 
denigration  of  this  Republic  and  its  free- 
doms and  the  freedom  of  the  minority  in 
a  great  parliamentary  fonam  like  this, 
but  wish  to  let  it  assei-t  itself  and  to  make 
its  cause,  and  to  send  it  to  the  country; 
then  cheerfully  to  abide  by  the  result. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  these  resolutions 
can  be  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration — the  Anderson  pro- 
posal for  a  vote  by  three-fifths  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting,  and  the 
Douglas  proposal  to  impose  cloture  by 
majority  vote.  When  that  day  comes,  I 
shall  be  unhappy,  indeed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  understanding  Is 
that  the  pending  motion  applies  only  to 


the  Anderson  proposal,  and  not  to  the 
Douglas  proposal,  because  only  the  An- 
derson proposal  is  before  the  Senate  I 
have  just  conferred  with  the  Parliamen- 
tarian,  and  he  advises  me  that  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  quite  aware  of  that  fact.  He 
knows  full  well  that  the  Douglas  pro- 
posal will  be  submitted. 

Mr.    CLARK.    But    at    the    present 

time 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.  It  ajjplies  only  to 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  present  motion 
applies  only  to  the  Anderson  proposal 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  beseech  the  Senate 
not  to  take  a   downward   step,  in  the 
wrong  direction.    If  we  do  so,  we  shall 
lament  the  day  when  we  weakened  that 
rule,  as  we  look  into  the  future  and  rea- 
sonably anticipate  that  there  will  come 
a  day  when  arbitrary,  sumptuary,  ex- 
treme, and  emergent  measures  will  prob- 
ably be  trotted  out.    Then  we  will  wish 
that  we  had  left  that  rule  intact. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The 
question  is  on  referring  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  6)  to  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  speak  briefly  on  this  subject. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  is  not 
a  new  proposal  made  with  respect  to  a 
new  subject.  The  Senator  from  Illinois, 
for  whom  I  have  both  personal  and 
strong  affection,  has  stated  that  he  is 
not  a  "Johnny-come-lately"  to  the  Sen- 
ate.   Neither  am  I. 

This  issue  has  been  brought  before  the 
Senate  many  times  before.  Time  after 
time  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  Rules  Committee, 
from  which  we  can  expect  a  very  fine 
flowering  of  judgment  in  a  very  short 
time. 

I  remind  the  able  Senator  that  when 
he  refers  to  the  time  in  the  House  when 
a  Representative  introduced  a  number 
of  bills  totaling  $100  billion,  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee in  the  House,  as  was  he. 

In  1943,  when  the  budget  was  presented 
in  a  single  bill,  it  ran  to  $109  billion.  If 
these  measures  are  handled  legislatively 
by  a  legislative  committee,  no  great 
damage  is  done. 

There  have  been  many  arguments 
about  cloture.  In  1953,  the  able  Senator 
from  Ohio,  Mr.  Taft,  was  the  majority 
leader.  There  was  a  discussion  on  the 
tidelands  oil.  A  group  of  us  felt  that 
the  tidelands  oil  bill  was  a  bad  bill  as 
drawn,  and  we  tried  by  prolonged  debate 
to  make  sure  that  something  was  done 
with  respect  to  the  Continental  Shelf. 

After  many  long  days  of  debate,  we 
reached  the  point  where  we  could  do 
something  about  it,  but  not  until  the 
able  Senator  from  Ohio  had  risen  and 
stated,  "There  is  a  filibuster  going  on 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  the 
leader  and  organizer  of  it." 

Therefore,  when  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  says  that  there  are  Senators  who 
have  been  on  both  sides  of  this  question, 
he  could  just  as  well  have  named  me  di- 
rectly, because  I  have  been. 
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However,  we  have  made  some  promises 
time  after  time  that  need  to  be  looked 
at  again. 

In  1957.  a  vei-y  fine  gentleman,  now  no 
longer  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  but  still 
an  active  and  prominent  American,  Mr. 
William  Knowland,  was  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  and  he  made  a  speech 
which  is  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
volume  107,  part  1,  at  page  623.  I  wish 
to  quote  from  that  speech  to  show  how 
much  significance  there  was  to  the  sug- 
gestion being  made  in  1961. 

In  this  speech,  Mr.  Knowland  said 
this: 

I  believe  the  correct  procedure  would  be 
to  Imve  the  bill  introduced  next  Monday, 
when  Senators  will  be  able  to  Introduce 
bills,  to  urge  early  committee  hearings,  to 
have  it  reported  to  the  Senate,  and  to  de- 
bate it  fairly  and  fully,  as  it  should  be  de- 
bated, affecting  as  it  does  many  citizens  in 
all  parts  of  our  country. 

He  was,  of  course,  referring  to  some- 
thing other  than  this  discussion  on  the 
rules  change. 

Mr.  Knowland  continued: 

We  shall  have  a  committee  to  which  to 
refer  such  a  bill  next  Monday,  if  the  Senate 
has  any  rules  under  which  to  proceed.  We 
shall  have  a  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
to  which  to  refer  the  President's  message 
which  will  be  delivered  tomorrow,  if  the  Sen- 
ate has  rules  tomorrow.  But  whether  the 
Senate  has  rules  or  not  apparently  will  de- 
pend to  no  small  extent  upon  whether  this 
body  in  its  judgment  lays  on  the  table  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson  ] . 

On  Monday  next,  when  it  will  be  possible 
to  introduce  proposed  legislation  in  the  Sen- 
ate, I  shall  introduce,  and  I  shall  ask  all  my 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  I 
hope,  many  of  them  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  to  Join  with  me,  a  proposal  to  amend 
rule  22  of  the  Senate. 

A  great  deal  of  stress  was  placed  upon 
that  point,  and  a  great  deal  of  support 
was  engendered  for  his  cause.  A  resolu- 
tion was  introduced  by  the  able  Senator 
from  California,  Mr.  Knowland,  at  that 
time,  just  as  a  resolution  had  been  in- 
troduced previously  by  Senator  Jemier 
of  Indiana,  as  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  But,  the  important  thing  is 
to  ask  ourselves  is,  What  happened? 

The  answer  is  simple — nothing. 

In  1961,  I  tried  to  point  out  that  if 
that  path  were  followed,  again,  we  would 
end  up  exactly  where  we  ended  up  be- 
fore, with  no  real  opportunity  to  vote 
on  a  change  in  rule  XXII. 

We  have  been  going  over  this  ground 
for  a  long  time.  In  1961,  the  able  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate  made  a  very 
eloquent  speech  on  the  subject.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  worth  repeating,  because  he 
was  seriously  trying  to  make  possible,  I 
am  sure,  the  adoption  of  an  amendment 
which  would  have  provided  for  a  three- 
fifths  vote.  The  able  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  said — 

And  I  must  act,  too,  without  regard  for 
party  but  as  a  Senator  In  a  fashion  which  I 
believe  will  best  gird  the  dignity  and  preserve 
the  vitality  of  the  Senate  as  an  Institution, 
as  a  citadel  of  this  Government.  I  am  per- 
suaded that,  insofar  as  these  considerations 
are  involved  in  rule  XXII,  a  change  of  the 
kind  sought  in  the  proposal  of  the  dis- 
tingulshd  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  is  desirable.  The  distinguished 
minority  leader   [Mr.  Dirksen]  is,  I  am  In- 


formed, in  accord  with  me  in  the  view  that 
the  requirement  of  three-fifths  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  and  voting  should  be  sufficient 
to  preserve  the  concept  of  full  debate  in  the 
Senate  while  discouraging  its  abuse. 

But  both  the  minority  and  the  majority 
leaders  believe  that  this  matter  ought  first 
to  go  to  the  Rules  and  Administration  Com- 
mittee. We  are  confronted  with  possible  rul- 
ings by  the  Presiding  Officer  of  far-reaching 
consequence.  These  have  never  been  given 
adequate  hearing  and  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration.  As 
probable  chairman  of  that  committee,  I  wish 
to  assure  the  Senate  that  this  proposition 
will  receive  such  consideration  and  that  I 
shall  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  see  to  it 
that  a  measure  of  the  kind  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  reported  to  the 
Senate  at  a  later  date.  And,  further,  the 
minority  leader  Joins  with  me  in  assuring 
the  Senate  that  we  shall  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  bring  such  a  measure  to  a 
vote  in  this  body. 

I  ask  any  Senator  who  has  been  here 
since  1961  if  such  a  vote  ever  took  place. 
I  point  out  that  the  failure  to  vote  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  able  majority  leader, 
because  he  sincerely  believed  in  a  pos- 
sible three-fifths  vote  instead  of  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  But  promise  after  promise 
is  made,  and  somehow  year  after  year 
the  proposal  is  sent  to  the  same  burying 
ground,  where  it  remains  buried  and 
never  emerges.  All  I  would  like  to  do 
is  to  make  certain  that  it  emerges. 

I  do  not  question  the  judgment  of 
many  people  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  set  the  measure  aside  for  a  while  until 
the  Senate  organizes.  Therefore  I  shall 
present  a  motion. 

I  move  to  amend  the  Dirksen  motion  to 
read  as  follows: 

That  the  resolution  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
which  shall  make  Its  report  on  said  resolu- 
tion and  any  other  proposed  amendments 
of  rule  XXII  of  the  Senate  on  January  25, 
1965,  and  all  rights  in  existence  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Congress  shall  be  deemed  pre- 
served. 

I  point  out  merely  that  the  motion  sug- 
gests that  there  be  a  date  certain  on 
which  the  report  will  be  made.  We  have 
no  particular  pride  of  opinion  about  what 
date  is  provided.  The  Senate  can  make 
it  January  15,  18,  20,  25,  or,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  the  30th. 

All  we  say  is  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  should  report, 
but  not  as  happened  in  1957,  when  the 
measure  was  sent  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  to  be  buried, 
and  not  as  happened  in  1961.  when  it  was 
again  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  to  be  buried.  Let  us 
send  it  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  so  that  it  might  be 
brought  back  to  the  Senate  and  voted 
upon  by  the  Senate.  I  think  that  is  the 
essential  and  important  point.  We  could 
remain  here  a  long  time  engaged  in  dis- 
cussions and  receiving  assurances  from 
many  Senators  that  the  measure  would 
be  brought  back  to  the  Senate  for  a  de- 
cision. 

Senator  Jenner.  who  has  been  away 
from  this  body  for  some  time,  and  who,  I 
am  glad  to  report,  is  in  good  health  and 
happy,  made  a  proposal  as  sincerely  as 
any  man  could. 

I  spoke  many  times  with  Senator  Jen- 
ner after  he  ceased  to  be  chairman  of  the 


Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
as  to  what  happened.  I  knew  he  had 
tried  hard,  but  he  was  unsuccessful  in 
having  a  measure  reported  to  the  Senate 
to  have  it  voted  upon.  That  is  the  whole 
question:  Can  we  have  a  vote  on  this 
question,  or  can  we  not?  Many  people 
are  worrying  about  votes  for  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  What  about  votes 
for  Members  of  the  Senate?  How  long 
have  we  been  trying  to  get  a  vote  in  the 
Senate  on  the  clear-cut  question:  Shall 
rule  XXn  be  amended? 

Therefore,  in  the  hope  that  the  pro- 
posal may  be  sent  to  committee,  and  time 
provided  for  Senators  to  consider  every- 
thing they  wish  to  consider,  and  time  to 
permit  it  to  come  back  to  the  Senate 
floor,  I  now  move  to  amend  the  Dirksen 
motion  to  refer  to  read  as  follows: 

That  the  resolution  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  which 
shall  make  its  report  on  said  resolution  and 
on  any  other  proposed  amendments  to  rule 
XXII  to  the  Senate  on  January  25.  1965. 
and  all  rights  in  existence  at  the  opening  of 
Congress  shall  be  deemed  preserved. 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

That  the  resolution  be  referred  to  tbe 
committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
which  shall  make  its  report  on  said  reso- 
lution and  any  other  proposed  amendments 
to  rule  XXII  to  the  Senate  on  January  25, 
1965,  and  all  rights  in  existence  at  the  open- 
ing of  Congress  shall  be  deemed  preserved. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  Anderson  amendment  to  the  Dirk- 
sen motion.  As  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  said,  this  is  old  and  long- 
traveled  ground,  for  year  after  year,  at 
the  opening  of  Congress,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  made  his  valiant 
effort  to  have  the  Senate  come  to  a  vote 
on  an  amendment  to  rule  XXII.  On  a 
number  of  occasions,  the  tactic — and  it 
is  a  perfectly  legitimate  tactic — employed 
by  the  minority  leader,  of  having  the 
proposal  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  has  been  fol- 
lowed, and  on  several  occasions  the  meas- 
ure has  been  approved  by  the  Senate. 

In  the  old  days,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  had  a  major- 
ity favorable  to  amendment  of  rule  XXII. 
But  that  day,  unhappily,  has,  I  fear,  now 
passed.  The  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  on 
which  I  serve,  consists  of  the  able  and 
beloved  President  pro  tempore;  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon];  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper].  As  a  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, I  believe  that  it  would  be  highly 
unlikely  that  that  subcommittee  would 
submit  a  favorable  report  on  the  Ander- 
son proposed  amendment. 

Who  knows  what  Senators  will  do  in 
circumstances  which  cannot  be  accurate- 
ly known  until  a  vote  comes?  But  I 
should  think  it  most  unlikely  that  the 
full  membership  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  would  report 
favorably  on  the  Anderson  amendment. 
So  the  question, may  arise:  Why  do  we 
who  support  thfe  Anderson  amendment 
and  those  who  support  the  even  more 
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drastic  motion  to  amend  rule  XXII  con-  normal  procedure  can  continue  without  Paragraph  1  of  rule  XXII  is  verv  oio 

sent  to  send  this  proposal  to  the  Com-  interruption.    We  will  get  back  to  this  and  limited    It  reads*                  ^^y  ciear 

mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration?  It  matter  on  the  25th  of  January,  in  ample  to  commit 

is  because  a  case  can  be  made  for  follow-  time  to  come  to  a  sound  and  sensible  de- 

ing  the  normal  committee  procedure  to  cision,  after  reasonable  debate,  without  ^^^  sentence  reads : 

give  the  committee  an  opportunity  to  interfering  in  any  way  with  the' program  When  a  question  is  pending,  no  motion 

consider  the  amendment  and  to  submit  of  the  President,  or  any  other  legislation  shall  be  received  but  to  commit. 

a  report.    But  let  us  fix  a  day  certain  which  might  come  before  the  Senate  at  What'    SnmPthinfr  tv,r,f  hoc  ^  f  u 

when  that  report  must  be  made,  favor-  that  time.  intrrSurPd   Tt9    rL^lf           °^  ^^" 

able,  unfavorable,  or  the  result  report-  I  hope  veiy  much  that  the  Anderson  eg  s^ti^n  that  is  no?^m-.  th^'c;  °^^'l 

be  preserved.    The  Senate  will  have,  for  stiuctions   again.     There   is  some  Ian-  hLve  even  bLn  fnfrodi  ?pH   ^ 

its  benefit,  a  report  from  the  Committee  guage  contained  in  it  that  I  do  not  re-  wh^n  vv^^^t  f    h     !J           f 

on  Rules  and  Administration.     We  can  gard  as  being  appropriate  under  the  rules  riPfi,;,Mnn  ^f  f^io^i     „     '^u^  3°"  °i' *^^^ 

then  move  to  take  up  the  resolution  as  in  a  situation  of  this  kind.  dehnition  of  this  paiagraph,  it  reads: 

reported  back  and  proceed  to  test  the  The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows:  When  motions  are  made  lor  reference  of 

constitutional  theories  on  Which  the  Sen-  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico    [Mr.  An-  l^ciZ^TttTZ'^^elZTo'tr^^^^^^^^ 

ator  from  New  Mexico  and  his  colleagues  derson)   moves  to  amend  the  Dirksen  mo-  sumding  committee  shall  be  nut  firs?    onn 

rely.      We   can    reach   a   vote  under  the  tion  to  refer  as  follows:  That  the  resolution  a  motion  simply  to  refer  shall  not  be  ooen 

Constitution.  '^e  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  to  amendment,  except  to  add  InstructionT 

I  know  that  it  will  be'said.'and  said  Administration  which  shall  make  its  report  .,-  ,  ,  ,^ 
With  some  justice,  that  the  Committee  on  .?n,e'ndm7n?iTrn^rvvTT''?^  other  proposed  It  is  ^o  v  pioposed  to  instruct  the  corn- 
Rules  md  ■\dministratinn  is  inn  busv  in  '^"^^"^'""Its  to  rule  XXII  to  the  Senate  on  mittee.  with  respect  to  any  resolution  in 
Kuies  ana  Aaministration  is  too  busy  to  January  2o,  1965.  and  all  rights  in  existence  this  area  dealing  with  these  rules— pv^n 
niake  ?  report  back  on  this  matter  by  at  the  opening  of  Congress  shall  be  deemed  though  they  mav  not  havp  hoprfTftv? 
the  25th  of  JanuaiT-  It  will  be  said  that  preserved.  riZnH  a^ If  ,.r!l  ,  X  ,^  "^^'°" 
this  is  a  grave  and  serious  matter  which  „,.„.,_-,,.  ^^  ^  ,^  .  ..  .  ilarf  of  °f  "°l7  f°Jf  f^'^^'"'''' .''^'^^■ 
will    require   long   hearings   and   much  •    ^^-   RUSSELL.     Mr.  President,  that  uaiy  25     I  insist  that  that  part  of  the 

carefurconsiderftion      The  CofniSttee  "^^^ZS^^Tf  f"'  ^ ^^  '°  'Sf  ^^"^1"  e7aohf nf^lhVini  "^?l'''^  ""^"'  ^"^■^- 

on  Rules  and  Administration  is  terribly  ''KI'LTh  ''      '^  ^^1°  *k  ^"^  ftji^^"  ^""i^  ^'^f  ^  of  the  rule  XXII. 

busy  at  this  time  of  the  vear.    We  have  ""^^'^"t  ^^I'L    '^''^  K^  brought  forward.  There  are  precedents  which  hold  that 

the  monev  resolution     We  have  the  in-  ^  submit  that  is  not  appropriate  under  an  amendment  to  a  motion  to  recommit 

auguration.    And.  let  it  not  be  forgotten.  ^^^  '■"^''^;   Li^^^^'ise.  I  should  like  to  have  with  instructions  providing  that  certain 


we  still  have  Bobby  Baker.    So.  they  will     Z  \uTrZ\V  \.,         V.  ,^ 

ask  how  the  Committee  on  Rules  and     ^^   ^^^^  ^^'^  '^^^^^^^    ^^  ^'^"'^ 


some  understanding  as  to  what  is  meant     amendments    offered    from    the    floor 

seem  to    should  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  is 


This  is  the  sixth  tinS^?bdicveVamcTr-  conditions  could  arise  that  would  cause  page  544  of  the  book'onSenate  proce- 

rect,  and  if  not.  the  Senator  from  New  v?4^      th'"%  d  °^^            constitutional  dure.    Another  precedent  reads: 

Mexico  can  correct  me  over  a  period  of  \/,^  'd,.^c^vj?^+    V     i,     u  ii      *     v.  ^n  amendment  to  a  motion  to  recommit 

12  years,  or  the  fifth  time,  perhaps,  that  .ho  oVff^H^^  !?f  'f,    ^?T       ^^  .1°  S^^^  ""^^^    instructions,     which     provides    that 

the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  made  f.^e  attention  of  the  Chair  and  the  Par-  amendments  from  the  floor  to  a  general  ap- 

this  motion  liamentarian.    because    I    think    it    is    a  propnations  bin  increasing  the  total  above 

'rv,^  «„„eH^r,  hoc  h^«„  ^^K„t„^     .»  V,  valid  point  of  order.    On  page  543  of  the  ^   certain   amount  should   be  subject  to  a 

The  question  has  been  debated  exten-  i^q^j,  ^^  ^^^^^^  procedure  there  is  set  P«'"^  of  "^der.  was  in  effect  a  change  of  sen- 

sively.    Learned  briefs  have  been  placed  f^,.^^^  ^he  first  part  of  paragraph  1  of  ^^«  ''"^^^  ^"^"^o^^  customary  procedure, 

in  the  Con-gressignal  Record.    Two  Vice  ,.m1o  yytt    or^/i  fh„<-  \.„io  ,.^^^          *•  T  rr,,.           .     .  ., 

Presidents  have  ruled  on  the  underlying  n,?,.^"'  ^""^  '^^*  "^"^^  '^^^^  ^'  ^°^'  .??^  ,?^'f.  °^  "'^  "'°^^°"  '''^'''^  ^^^'^ 

constitutional  question  involved.    There  with  all  other  resolutions  in  this  area 

is  not  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  When  a  question  is  pending,  no  motion  simply  is  not  in  order  in  this  resolution. 

Rules  and  Administration  who  does  not  ^^"^  ^^  "ceived  but-  i  respectfully  submit  that  that  part 

now  know  how  he  shall  vote  on  the  An-  1  repeat:  of  the  motion  to  instruct  is  subject  to  a 

derson  motion.    At  one  meeting  of  that  No  motion  shall  be  received  but—  '^°"^*'  °/  °^'d^^'- 

committee,  with  minds  well  made  up.  we  x      n       .        ^      ,  Further.  I  should  like  to  know  what  is 

could  report  this  bill  back  before  Jan-  ■••  ^^'"^  ^°^  ^c^°  ^^^  °^  them,  but  I  will  meant  by  the  latter  part  of  the  instruc- 

uary  25.  ^°  ^°^^'^  to  the  one  that  is  pending :  tion,  which  states  that  any  constitutional 

Let  us  take  the  normal  course.    Let  us  ^°  commit.  rights  of  any  Member  of  the  Senate  in 

accept    the    suggestion    of    the    distin-  The  precedents  are  clear  that  a  mo-  ^^^^  ^^^^  shnll  not  be  affected  by  the 

gruished  minority  leader.     Let  us  refer  tion  to  commit  with  instructions  can  be  motion. 

this  proposal  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  offered  as  a  motion  to  commit,  but  I  sub-  I  wonder  how  the  Chair  construes  that 

and  Administration  in  accordance  with  mit  those  instructions  cannot  apply  to  Part. 

orderly  procedure.    But.  let  us  bring  it  anything  except  a  measure  before  the  Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  I  request 

back  before  the  Senate  becomes  involved  Senate.    It  is  being  undertaken  in  this  the  opportunity  to  be  heard  before  the 

In  strenuous  legislative  business,  before  motion  to  instruct  the  committee  with  Chair  rules 

committees  begin  to  bring  out  their  re-  respect  to  resolutions  that  have  not  yet  Mr  RUSSELL     I  have  not  yielded  the 

ports    and  before  the  program  of  the  been  offered,  because  the  instruction  is  floor     I  anrwaiting  for  a  mor^^^ 

President   can   be  brought  before  this  to  report  back  all  resolutions  that  may  urn"' tiL To  be  heLd     ThT^^^^^^^^^^ 

^'  .  ^^^^  ^^'^'^^  t^^s  subject  matter.     I  sub-  „.„,.„  criHvPc:epH  tn  fho  ruau- 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  delay  of  mit  that  the  rules  do  not  permit  that.  ^^'^    ^t  fSt    V      ?!!   L'      . 

perhaps  20  days,  or  3  weeks,  will  inter-  We  are  dealing  here  only  with  the  res-  ^Jf'  CLARK.    Does  the  Senator  agree 

rupt  the  business  of  the  Senate.    We  can  olution  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  ^^^^  ^  "^^^'  °^  "^^^'*^  °"  ^^^^  point? 

continue    with    whatever    is    before    us  Mexico.    A  Senator  has  no  right  to  offer  ^^'-  RUSSELL.    Of  course;  that  is  a 

while  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad-  any  amendment   but  a  motion  to  in-  niatter  f or  the  Chair,  and  I  have  no  con- 

mini.stration  is  debating  this  matter.  We  struct  on  this  measure;  he  cannot  in-  trol  over  it. 

can  organize  the  committees.    The  com-  struct  the   committee  with   respect   to  I  have  made  a  parliamentary  inquiry 

mittees  can  go  to  work  on  the  bills  which  other    legislation    and    other    proposals  as  to  how  the  Chair  construes  the  last 

have  been  referred.    Senators  can  speak  that  may  not  have  been  introduced  as  of  clause  of  the  motion  to  commit,  with  re- 

on  any  business  they  desire  to.     The  now.  spect  to  preserving  constitutional  rights. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  an  instruction  to  the  com- 

"^Mr  RUSSELL.    The  conunittee  is  to 
do  something;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Yes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  the  Chair  hold 
that  the  committee  can  be  instructed,  in 
a  motion  applying  to  this  resolution,  with 
respect  to  other  resolutions? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It 
states  that  all  the  rights  in  existence  at 
the  opening  of  Congress  shall  be  deemed 
preserved.  That  is  something  that  the 
Senate  could  do. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  no  instruc- 
tion to  the  committee.  It  provides  that 
the  rights  shall  be  preserved  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  before  he  proceeds  further? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  should  like  to  suggest 
to  my  able  friend  from  Georgia  that  the  _ 
phrases  to  which  he  takes  exception  are 
subject,  I  think,  to  a  very  clear  interpre- 
tation. 

The  phrase  with  respect  to  any  other 
proposed  amendments  to  rule  XXII  of 
the  Senate  obviously  refers  only  to  the 
amendments  to  rule  XXII  of  the  Senate 
which  are  now  before  the  Senate.  This 
means  (a^  the  Anderson  resolution  and 
(b)  the  Douglas  resolution.  In  my  judg- 
ment, it  could  not  possibly  be  construed 
to  cover  resolutions  which  have  not  yet 
been  submitted. 

I  ask  my  able  friend  from  New  Mexico 
whether  he  would  be  willing  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  by  indicating  that  he 
has  in  mind  the  Anderson  resolution  and 
the  Douglas  resolution. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  committee  from  going  into 
the  Douglas  resolution  and  considering 
it.  The  committee  can  write  an  entirely 
new  rule.  It  need  not  follow  either  the 
Anderson  or  the  Douglas  proposal.  It 
can  bring  in  an  entirely  different  pro- 
posal.   The  Chair  has  so  ruled. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Has  the  Chair  so 
ruled? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  response  to  an  in- 
quiry by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  yes; 
that  he  could  not  bring  his  resolution 
into  this  procedure  because  we  were 
dealing  only  with  the  Anderson  proposal. 

It  is  now  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  to  include  the  Douglas  reso- 
lution and  instruct  the  committee  with 
respect  to  it  even  though  it  is  not  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Did  the  Chair  so 
rule? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  Is  entirely  out 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
first  part  of  this  resolution  deals  with 
instiiictions  to  the  committee.  The  last 
part  is  simply  an  understanding  among 
Senators. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  the  veiT  thing 
that  this  precedent  which  I  have  read 
says  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  kindly  quote  that  prece- 
dent once  more? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  precedent  states 
that  that  part  of  it  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Would  the  Senator 
quote  that  again? 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  do  so: 
An  amendment  to  a  motion  to  recommit 
with  Instructions  providing  that  a  certain 
amendment  offered  from  the  floor  Is  subject 
to  a  point  of  order  Is  In  violation  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  therefore  not  In 
order. 

That  would  certainly  apply;  the  mo- 
tion would  give  the  committee  instruc- 
tions with  respect  to  the  proposal  which 
is  not  pending  here  and  which  the  Chair 
within  the  past  hour  and  a  half  has  held 
could  not  be  brought  into  this  procedure 
except  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
first  part  of  the  resolution  were  instruc- 
tions to  the  committee  and  the  last  part 
is  instructions  to  the  Senators  and  not  in 
order. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  did  not  hear  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair.    Did  the  Chair  so 

rule? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It 
was  my  impression  that  this  was  an  ad- 
dition to  the  instructions  brought  here. 
"All  rights  essential  to  the  opening  of 
Congress  shall  be  preserved."  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  object  to  that 
language? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Do  I  object  to  that 
language? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  object  to  that  language? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  This  is  the  under- 
standing we  have  had  right  along.  I 
certamly  do  not  wish  to  have  that  lan- 
guage in  it,  and  then  it  would  become 
necessary  to  have  the  battle  going  on  or 
prevent  committees  from  meeeting.  If 
that  is  what  people  wish,  they  should 
state  so  frankly.  Personally,  I  do  not. 
I  wish  the  business  of  the  Senate  to  go 
on  with  rights  being  preserved. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  instructions  to 
report  on  this  bill  by  January  25  are  in 
order,  and  the  precedents  on  that  are 
very  clear,  and  we  must  pass  on  that 
order.  Then  we  have  the  other  portion 
of  this  so-called  instruction,  dealing  with 
instructions  to  the  Senate  and  not  to  the 
committee.  I  submit  that  they  are  not 
justified  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
and  that  they  are  not  in  order.  The  Sen- 
ator is  undertaking  to  instruct  the  Rules 
Committee  with  respect  to  the  Douglas 
resolution,  when  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois was  denied  the  right  even  to  offer 
his  resolution  as  an  amendment.  He 
could  not  bring  it  into  this  procedure  at 
all.  Yet  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
by  these  instructions,  would  instruct  the 
committee  with  respect  to  the  Douglas 
proposal,  when  it  is  not  pending  here.  I 
submit  that  it  would  be  just  as  much  in 
order  to  instruct  the  Rules  Committee  to 
report  an  appropriation  bill  as  it  would 
be  to  instruct  it  to  report  the  Douglas 
resolution. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Georgia  point  to 
those  instructions  which  he  was  reading 
a  moment  ago.  from  page  244,  was  it? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Page  544,  the  first 
sentence  in  the  fourth  paragraph  on  that 
page. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    An  amendment  to 
a  motion  to  recommit. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.     Yes. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.    It  states  an  amend- 
ment to  a  motion  to  recommit. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course  it  is.  The 
Senator  is  amending  a  motion  to  com- 
mit a  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  To  commit,  not  re- 
commit. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  is  no  difference 
in  that,  to  recommit  or  commit. 

Mr.  ANDEIRSON.  Play  or  replay  are 
the  same  words? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    It  is  exactly  the  same 
effect  as  if  it  were  a  motion  to  recommit. 
Mr.   ANDERSON.      The   language  is 
very  plain. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  it  had  been  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  the  language 
would  have  had  to  say,  "I  move  to  re- 
conunit."  If  it  had  not  been  reported  by 
committee,  the  language  would  be,  "I 
move  to  commit."  There  is  no  difference 
whatever  in  the  effect.  This  language  as 
proposed  here  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Chaii'  to  the  fact  that  on  page 
543  there  are  two  simple  words,  "to  com- 
mit." That  is  all  that  is  involved  here. 
Wliether  to  commit  with  instructions  is 
another  story.  If  they  wish  to  confine 
it  to  something  that  might  have  to  be 
spelled  out  by  Senators  wishing  to  spell 
it  out  to  commit  a  question  which  is 
pending  and  no  motion  received  but  to 
commit,  it  does  not  say  anything  about 
what  the  instructions  should  be,  or  any- 
thing else. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  is  no  difference 
between  a  motion  to  commit  and  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
precedents  are  the  same  for  practical 
purposes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  any  difference  between  the  words 
scrupulous  and  unscrupulous? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  only  point  out  to 
the  Presiding  Officer  that  the  language 
which  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
used  has  to  be  tested  to  substantially  get 
around  to  where  it  applies  to  this  case. 
An  amendment  to  a  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  providing  that  certain 
amendments  offered  from  the  floor  shall 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  there  is 
nothing  about  that  in  here.  It  is  truly 
voluntary. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course  not,  but  the 
Senator's  resolution  is  more  violative  of 
the  rules  than  this  one  because  it  reaches 
out  to  bring  another  resolution  into  the 
picture  which  is  not  even  pending.  The 
precedents  I  have  cited  refer  to  amend- 
ments that  are  pending.  The  Senator 
seeks  to  reach  out  and  cover  the  Doug- 
las resolution  when  it  is  not  even  pend- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  suspend  for 
a  moment?  The  hour  of  2  o'clock  having 
arrived,  and  the  morning  hour  having 
expired,  the  resolution  under  considera- 
tion now  goes  to  the  calendar  under  the 
uniform  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Since  Senate  Res- 
olution 6  has  been  placed  on  the  calendar, 
am  I  not  correct  in  assuming  that  a  mo- 
tion to  take  up  from  the  calendar  Sen- 
ate Resolution  6  is  necessary  to  conttoue 
the  discussion? 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  6. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  that 
motion  is  debatable.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


Januanj  7,  1965 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  NOON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  busines.s  today  that 
it  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  tomor- 
row noon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  3>  extending  the  date  for 
transmission  of  the  budget  and  Economic 
Report. 

DISASTER  RELIEF  IN  OREGON 

Mr.    MORSE.     Mr.    President.    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  in  be- 
half not  only  of  myself  and  my  colleague 
in   the  Senate,  but  the  entire  Oregon 
delegation  in  the  Congress  dealing  with 
the  flood  disaster  in  Oregon.    I  ask  that 
the  bill  be  appropriately  referred,  and 
that  I  be  granted  permission  to  file  later 
this  afternoon  a  statement  on  the  bill. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  will  the  Senator 
amend  his  request  so  as  to  make  it  clear 
that  if  unanimous  consent  is  granted, 
the    right    under    the    Constitution    to 
amend  the  rules  of  the  Senate  at  the 
opening  of  each  Congress  shall  not  be 
prejudiced  by  the  granting  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent  request   of   the    Senator 
from  Oregon? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  willing  to  accept 
any  qualification  that  must  be  accepted 
in  order  to  get  the  disaster  bill  to  which 
I  have  referred  before  the  Senate.  It 
would  be  beyond  my  belief  or  compre- 
hension that  the  Senate  would  prevent 
the  introduction  of  such  a  bill.  The 
agencies  downtown,  as  well  as  the  Gov- 
ernor of  my  State  and  the  State  govern- 
ment, are  calling  for  immediate  action 
on  the  disaster  bill,  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  have  such  action. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.     I  understand  that  the 
Senator  is  agreeable  to  my  qualification 
of  his  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  no  objection  to 
any  qualification  so  long  as  my  bill  can 
be  introduced  and  appropriately  referred. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Does  the  text  of  the 
bill  which  my  friend  from  Oregon  is  now 
introducing  affect  any  of  the  problems 
which  the  Senator's  neighboring  State — 
my  own — will  have  or  does  have? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  at  all.  I  have  al- 
ready joined  the  Senator  from  California 
in  his  earlier  statement  calling  for  ac- 
tion on  the  entire  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Indeed  the  Senator 
has. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  I  also  have  an  ob- 
ligation in  respect  to  my  own  State  and 
its  Governor  to  introduce  the  bill  that 
seeks  to  bring  consideration  and  relief 
to  the  highways,  bridges,  and  the  lum- 
ber mills  that  have  been  washed  out,  be- 
cause we  are  suffering  devastating  trag- 
edy, as  is  the  State  of  the  Senator  from 
California.  All  I  am  asking  is  that  the 
bill  be  introduced.  In  no  way  will  it 
impair  the  Senator's  bill.  In  fact,  I  am 
standing  shoulder-to-shoulder  with  him 
and  the  Senators  from  Washington. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  bill  should  be  in- 
troduced. Once  again  it  points  out  what 
my  able  friend  from  Oregon  has  been 
saying.  There  should  be  no  delay  in  the 
introduction  of  that  proposed  legislation. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  bill  has  been 
received  and  appropriately  referred? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
INOUYE  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  327)  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington, 
California,  and  Idaho  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  areas  damaged  by  recent  floods 
and  high  waters,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Morse  (for  himself  and  Mrs.  Neuberger)  , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  bill  (S.  327)  is  as  follows: 


S.  327 
A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  the  States  of 
Oregon,  Waslilngton,  California,  and  Idaho 
for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  damaged  by 
recent  floods  and  high  waters 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in    Congress   assembled.   That   Congress 
hereby  recognizes  that  the  States  of  Oregon. 
Washington,  California,  and  Idaho  have  ex- 
perienced extensive  property  loss  and  damage 
as  the  result  of  floods  and  high  waters  during 
December   1964  and  January   1965,  and   de- 
clares the  need  for  special  measures  designed 
to  aid  and  accelerate  these  States  In  their 
efforts  to  provide  for  the  reconstruction  of 
devastated  areas. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  120(f) 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  the 
Federal  share  payable  from  the  emergency 
fund  authorized  by  section  125  of  such  title 
on  account  of  any  repair  or  reconstruction 
of  highways  on  the  Federal-aid  highway  sys- 
tem of  Oregon,  Washington,  California,  and 
Idaho,  which  were  damaged  or  destroyed  by 


the  floods  and  high  waters  during  Decemho. 
of  1964,  and  January  of  1965  shall  be  loo^r 
cent  of  the  cost  of  such  repair  or  reconstnlc^ 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  author 
ized  with  funds  and  authorizations  availablP 
to  him  for  the  construction  and  malntenanw 
of  forest  development  roads  and  trails   tn 
undertake  either  directly  or  in  cooperation 
with  timber  ptirchasers  to  restore  or  recon 
struct  to  such   extent  as  he  deems  appro' 
priate  any  roads  and   trails   which  were  in 
the  process  of  construction  by  purchasers  of 
national  forest  timber  and  which  were  de 
stroyed  or  severely  damaged  by  the  floods  of 
December  1961  and  January  1965. 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated  to  carry  out  this  section,  in  addition  to 
the  amounts  authorized  by  section  125  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  not  to  exceed 
$200,000,000  for  the  period  ending  Julv  i 
1966.  ■"         '   ^• 

(d)  That  subsection  120(f)  of  title  23 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  insertine 
after  the  words,  "park  roads  and  trails,"  the 
following:  "highways,  roads  and  trails  on 
public  lands,  roads  and  trails  on  wildlife  ref- 
uge system  lands,":  Provided  further  That 
subsection  125(c)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words 
"park  roads  and  trails,",  the  following:  "high- 
ways, roads  and  trails  on  public  lands,  roads 
and  trails  on  wildlife  refuge  system  lands" 

SEC.  3.   (a)   The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 'is 
authorized  to  compromise  or  release  such 
portion  of  a  borrower's  Indebtedness  under 
programs     administered     by     the    Farmers 
Home  Administration  in  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, California,  and  Idaho  as  he  finds  neces- 
sary because  of  loss  resulting  from  the  floods 
and  high  waters  durli^  December  1964,  and 
January   1965,    and   he   may  refinance  out- 
standing Indebtedness  of  applicants  In  such 
States  for   loans   under  section   502  of  the 
Housing  Act  of   1949  for  the  repair,  recon- 
struction,  or   replacement   of   dwellings  or 
farm  buildings  lost,  destroyed,  or  damaged 
by  such  causes  and  securing  such  outstand- 
ing indebtedness.     Such  loans  may  also  be 
provided  for  the  purchase  of  building  sites, 
when  the  original  sites  cannot  be  utilized, 
(b)   The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized to  compromise  or  release  such  por- 
tion of  a  borrower's  indebtedness  under  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  In  Oregon,  Washington, 
California,  and  Idaho  as  he  finds  necessary 
because  of  loss,  destruction,   or  damage  of 
property  resulting  from  floods  and  high  wa- 
ter during  December  1964  and  January  1965. 
Sec.  4.  The  Housing  and   Home  Finance 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  compromise 
or  release  such  portion  of  any  note  or  other 
obligation  held  by  him  with  respect  to  prop- 
erty in  Oregon,  Washington,  California,  or 
Idaho  pursuant  to  title  II  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1955,  or  Included  within  the 
revolving  fund  for  liquidating  programs  es- 
tablished by  the  Independent  Offices  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1955,  as  he  finds  necessary 
because  of  loss,  destruction,  or  damage  to 
facilities  securing  such   obligations   by  the 
floods  and  high  water  during  December  1964 
and  January  1965. 

Sec.  5.  Loans  made  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(b))  for  the  purpose  of 
replacing,  reconstructing,  or  repairing  dwell- 
ings in  Oregon,  Washington,  California,  and 
Idaho,  damaged  or  destroyed  by  the  floods 
and  high  water  of  December  1964  and  Jan- 
uary 1965  may  have  a  maturity  of  up  to 
thirty  years,  except  that  section  7(c)  of  such 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  such  loans. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  not  be  in  effect  after 
June  30,  1966,  except  with  respect  to  pay- 
ment of  expenditures  for  obligations  and 
commitments  entered  Into  under  this  Act 
before  such  date. 
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The  statement  subsequently  presented 
by  Mr.  Morse  is  as  follows : 
DISASTER    Relief    Legislation    for    Oregon, 
Washington,  California,  and  Idaho 

on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague. 
Senator  Neuberger,  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  States  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  California,  and  Idaho  for  the 
reconstruction  of  areas  damaged  by  the  dis- 
astrous floods  and  high  waters  of  late  De- 
cember 1964. 

Yesterday,  I  Informed  my  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  concerning  the  extent  of  the  devasta- 
tion wrought  by  the  December  flood  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  and  I  stated  that  today 
Senator  Nettberger  and  I  would  Introduce  in 
the'senate  a  bill  to  provide  .assistance  for 
the  individuals  and  the  States  that  have  ex- 
perienced appalling  degrees  of  losses  and  suf- 
fering due  to  the  flood. 

The  bill  that  Is  offered  today  by  the  two 
Oregon  Senators  seeks  to  provide  assistance 
in  several  respects.  First,  on  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  highways  on  the  Federal  aid  systems 
oi"  Oregon,  Washington,  California,  and 
Idaho,  the  Federal  contribution  would  con- 
stitute 100  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  repair 
and  construction  If  this  bill  were  to  be  en- 
acted. 

This  is  a  distinct  improvement  over  the 
present  law  dealing  with  the  Federal  con- 
tribution in  such  cases.  For  example,  today 
we  were  adv'sed  that  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  has  pllotted  $476  000  for  work  on  the 
adequate  restoration  of  the  John  Day  River 
Bridge  located  on  Interstate  Highway  SON  in 
Oregon.  This  allocation  represents  only  63 
percent  of  the  estimated  cost  of  bridge  ros- 
tcration  and  the  State  of  Oregon  must  as- 
sume the  balance  of  the  cost  on  this  almost 
new  interstate  highwiy  bridge.  In  other 
words,  the  State  of  Oregon,  which  is  now 
burdened  with  tremendous  obligations  and 
losses  due  to  the  December  floods,  must  pay 
a  greater  share  of  the  restoration  than  it 
paid  for  the  original  construction  of  the 
bridge.  This  simply  does  not  make  good 
sense  in  light  of  the  tragic  burdens  being 
borne  by  the  State  of  Oregon  at  this  time. 

Our  bill  would  also  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  tmdertake,  either  di- 
rectly or  in  contracts  with  timber  purchasers, 
the  restoration  or  reconstruction  of  forest 
access  roads  in  the  national  forest  com- 
mercial timber  areas.  Tlie  situation  in  Ore- 
gon is  particularly  acute  because  scores  of 
forest  access  roads  were  washed  out,  thereby 
making  it  impossible  to  proceed  with  the 
completion  of  timber  sale  contracts.  Unless 
immediate  action  can  be  taken  to  restore 
there  roads,  the  economies  of  many  areas  of 
the  four  affected  States  will  be  severely 
damaged  due  to  the  closure  of  logging  opera- 
tions, sawmills  and  plywood  manufacturing 
firmn.  The  assistance  provided  by  our  bill 
would  speed  up  this  access  road  reconstruc- 
tion work  to  a  substantial  degree  and  would 
be  of  immeasurable  help  to  many  small  com- 
munitie'^  that  depend  almost  entirely  on  the 
lumber  industry. 

The  bill  we  have  introduced  today  would 
extend  the  present  100  percent  Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  cost  of  repair  or  reconstruc- 
tion of  highways  and  trails  on  the  wilderness 
refuge  system  lands. 

On  loans  programs  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  in  the  four 
affected  States,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  authorized  to  compromise  or  re- 
lease the  portion  of  a  borrower's  indebtedness 
that  reflects  the  loss  resulting  from  the  De- 
cember and  January  floods.  It  would  also 
make  assistance  available  on  the  refinancing 
of  outstanding  indebtedness  to  cover  the  cost 
of  repair,  reconstruction  or  replacement  of 
dwellings  or  farm  buildings  lost  or  damaged 
la  the  floods. 


Comparable  relief  with  respect  to  Indebt- 
edness under  tlie  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration program  would  be  provided. 
Obligations  lield  by  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  In  any  of  the  four 
States  could,  in  like  manner,  be  com- 
promised or  released  to  the  extent  found 
necessary. 

The  measure  we  have  offered  today  would 
authorize  a  maturity  of  up  to  30  years  on 
Small  Business  Administration  loans  de- 
signed to  cover  the  cost  of  replacing,  re- 
constructincr  or  repairing  flood-damaged  or 
destroyed  dwellings. 

Unfortunately,  the  funds  now  on  hand  In 
the  Small  Business  Administration  are  not 
adequate  to  cope  with  the  demands  for  Small 
Business  Administration  disaster  loans  in 
Oregon,  Washington,  California,  and  Idaho. 
We  feel  that  it  is  imperative  that  emergency 
appropriations  be  made  to  provide  the  Small 
Business  Administration  with  ample  funds 
to  carry  on  its  disaster  loa?!  programs  in  the 
four  flood-damaged  States.  We  are  now  ob- 
taining information  concerning  the  amount 
required  to  do  tlie  job  and  as  soon  as  that 
information  is  available,  we  will  introduce  a 
bill  to  achieve  this  objective. 

Bills  comparable  to  our  bill  have  been 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
today  by  Representatives  Green  and  Ullman, 
of  Oregon.  Congressman  Duncan  of  Oregon, 
Is  working  closely  with  his  Oregon  colleagues 
in  the  House  side  on  these  measures  and  It 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  indicate 
to  my  colleagues  that  the  Oregon  delegation 
in  the  Congress  Is  working  as  a  unit  in  an 
effort  to  provide  every  possible  assistance 
that  may  be  available  through  Congress  or 
governmental  sources  to  flood-stricken  In- 
dividuals and  areas  of  our  State. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Tlie  bill  has  been 
introduced,  has  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  has  a 
constitutional  right,  if  he  can  get  unani- 
mous consent,  to  introduce  a  bill,  and 
that  action  cannot  possibly  affect  any 
other  procedures  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  my  view,  but  I 
w^as  not  going  to  argue  the  procedural 
point  so  long  as  I  could  introduce  my 
bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  preserved  the  Constitu- 
tion by  unanimous  consent?  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  for  his  concern 
about  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 

their  names. 

[No.  3  Leg.] 

Aiken  Clark  Hartke 

Allott  Cooper  Hayden 

Anderson  Curtis  Hickenlooper 

Bartlett  Dlrksen  Hill 

Eass  Dodd  Holland 

Bayh  Dominick  Hruska 

Bennett  Douglas  Inouye 

Bible  Eastland  Jackson 

Boggs  Ellender  Javils 

Brewster  Fannin  Jordan,  Idaho 

Burdlck  Fong  Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Byrd,  Va.  Fulbright  Kuchel 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Gore  Lausche 

Cannon  Gruening  Long.  Mo. 

Carlson  Harris  Long,  La. 

Case  Hart  Mansfield 


McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Kiblcoff 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smathers 


Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydings 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
iNOUYE  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  CLO- 
TURE RULE  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  heard  it  ru- 
mored that  the  Presiding  Officer  who  was 
occupying  the  chair  shortly  before  the 
hour  of  2  o'clock  arrived  declared  in  an 
inaudible  voice  that  the  last  clause  in 
the  Anderson  motion  was  not  in  order; 
namely : 

And  all  rights  in  existence  at  the  opening 
of  Congress  shall  be  deemed  preserved. 

I  should  like  to  address  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  address 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  through  the 
Chair  to  the  Official  Reporter  as  to 
whether  such  a  ruling  w  as  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  has  informed  the  pres- 
ent Presiding  Officer  that  that  is  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  speak  to  this  point,  this  is  a  very 
significant  and,  in  my  opinion,  a  veiy  un- 
fair ruling,  for  this  reason.  The  Ander- 
son proposal  was  that  his  resolution 
would  be  reported  back  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  on 
January  25,  or  nearly  3  weeks  from  this 
day. 

If  the  Senate  appoints  committees  dur- 
ing this  time,  it  can  be  maintained  with 
a  great  deal  of  strength  that  we  have 
accepted  the  previous  rules  in  toto.  in- 
cluding rule  XXII  and  that  therefore  a 
motion  to  change  rule  XXII  is  not  in 
order. 

This  is  a  very  extraordinary  ruling.  I 
think  no  one.  except  those  at  the  desk, 
heard  the  ruling  made.  It  places  those 
who  are  supporting  the  Anderson  motion 
at  a  very  grave  parliamentary  disr 
advantage. 

We  would  have  appealed  from  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair  if  we  had  known  what 
the  ruling  was.  But,  since  it  was  made 
just  prior  to  2  o'clock  and  no  one  heard 
it,  except  those  at  the  desk,  it  was  im- 
possible for  us  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  procedure  is. 
I  have  served  in  the  Senate  now  for  16 
years.  This  is  one  of  the  most  unfair 
proceedings  that  I  have  witnessed.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Senate  should  up- 
hold it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  it  is 
in  order,  I  move  now  that  the  Anderson 
motion  has  gone  to  the  calendar,  and 
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has  been  called  up  again,  that  It  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  take  up  the  Anderson  motion  has 
not  been  agreed  upon.  The  resolution 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  auto- 
matically come  up. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
raised  two  matters,  one  parliamentary, 
and  one  of  a  substantive  nature.  If  tlje 
Anderson  motion  is  taken  up  and 
debated,  while  it  is  in  the  process  of 
debate — if  committees  are  organized  and 
if  the  Senate  is  organized— can  it  be 
maintained  in  the  absence  of  the  word- 
ing, that  we  have  tacitly  accepted  all  of 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  including  rule 
XXII? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  me  that  the 
Senator  will  not  lose  any  of  his  constitu- 
tional rights,  and  furthermore  if  amend- 
ments must  be  made  to  rules,  they  can 
be  made  at  any  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senate  organizes,  by  the  appointment  of 
committees  and  the  transaction  of  other 
business,  while  the  Anderson  proposal  to 
change  rule  XXII  is  pending,  either  on 
the  floor  or  in  committee,  can  it  be 
maintained  successfully  that  the  Ander- 
son proposal  is  out  of  order? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Chair  rules.  I  think  I  am  entitled  to 
be  heard  on  this. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague  would  not  hsten  to  me.  but  I 
am  veiy  glad  to  listen  to  him. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  want  to  know,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  whether  I  am  entitled  to 
be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  me  that  the 
Chair  may  entertain  a  discussion  from 
any  Senator  on  a  parliamentaiy  inquiry. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sim- 
ply suggest  to  the  Chair  that  actually 
there  is  no  point  of  order  pending  at  the 
moment,  and  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois  is  asking  for  the  opinion 
that  would  be  given  if  a  point  of  order 
were  to  be  lodced.  A  point  of  order  has 
not  been  lodged.  And.  I  do  not  believe, 
since  it  is  not  specifically  before  the  Sen- 
ate, that  there  ought  to  be  an  opinion 
rendered  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
be  heard  on  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
thought  that  there  was  a  procedure  which 
would  be  followed.  Then.  I  discovered  to 
my  consternation  that  the  previous  Pre- 
siding Officer  had  made  a  ruling— not 
heard  by  any  Member  of  the  Senate,  so 
far  as  I  know— just  prior  to  2  o'clock 
when  he  left  the  chair.  He  had  made  a 
ruling  that  the  phrase  -all  rights  in  exist- 
ence at  the  opening  of  Congress  shall 
be  preserved"  was  not  in  order.  That  is 
confirmed  by  the  present  occupant  of 
the  chair,  after  consultation  with  the 
Parliamentarian,  and  I  assume,  the 
clerks. 

I  want  to  point  out  the  practical  effect 
of  this  is  that  if  this  ruling  stands,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  way  is  open  for  a 


point  of  order  at  any  time  that  success- 
ful attempts  to  organize  the  Senate  con- 
stitute in  effect  an  acceptance  of  all  the 
existing  rules  of  the  Senate,  Including 
rule  XXII.  which  is  the  very  rule  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  others 
of  us  wish  to  have  modified. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  is  a 
question  of  privilege  in  order  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     It  is. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  raise 
that  question  now.  I  respectfully  request 
that  the  Record  be  brought  from  the 
reporters  on  a  point  of  order  to  see 
exactly  what  the  ruling  was. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
notes  have  not  been  transcribed  yet. 

RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  CALL  OF  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Chair  declare  a  recess  until 
the  notes  have  been  transcribed  and  the 
transcript  can  be  produced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  so  move? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  so  move,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(At  2  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair.) 

The  Senate  reconvened  at  3:19  p.m.. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer (Mr.  Inouye)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  move 
to  recess  shortly ;  but  before  that  is  done, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas  1  has  a  few  remarks  to  make  at 
this  time. 


CLARIFICATION    OF    THE    RECORD 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Before 
the  Chair  recognizes  the  junior  Senator 
from  Illinois,  does  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  still  request  that  the  tran- 
script be  read? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  be  privileged  to  make  an  explana- 
tory statement  and  ask  that  the  parlia- 
mentary reporter  who  was  in  the  room  at 
the  time  be  privileged  to  reply  to  my 
questioning,  and  that  the  Journal  clerk 
be  privileged  to  reply. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  did  not  quite  hear 
the  statement. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  requested  that  I  be 
privileged  to  make  an  initial  statement, 
and  then,  that  the  parliamentary  re- 
porter be  privileged  to  reply  to  my  ques- 
tions, and  that  the  Journal  clerk  be 
privileged  to  reply. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  no  objection. 
I  was  about  to  raise  the  point  that  we 
should  make  sure  to  get  the  statement 
from  the  Journal  clerk  and  make  sure 
it  is  on  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  in  mind.  But  I  would  not  wish  to 
be  precluded,  if  we  are  going  to  enter 
into  this  unusual  hearing  here  in  the 
Senate,  from  asking  questions  or  making 


a  statement  in  my  own  right,  if  I  deem  it 
desirable.  I  do  not  recall  any  time  in 
my  experience  when  there  has  been  any 
such  open  session.  I  have  no  objection 
to  it.  But,  I  do  not  think  the  privilege 
should  be  confined  to  one  Senator  by 
unanimous  consent.  If  it  is  so  confined 
I  shall  object. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. If  I  understood  the  majority 
leader  correctly,  "he  intended  to  wait  un- 
til Senator  Douglas  made  some  remarks 
and  then  recess.  That  would  leave  us 
up  in  the  air.  Based  on  what  he  says, 
there  are  many  of  us  who  miglit  have 
something  to  say  or  something  to  ask  on 
that  issue.  The  majority  leader  could 
move  to  recess  at  any  time.  He  could 
move  to  recess  right  now.  That  is  the 
right  of  the  majority  leader. 

If  the  questioning  is  to  be  opened  on 
what  did  or  did  not  occur  with  respect 
to  this  ruling.  I  respectfully  submit  in  all 
fairness  that  we  ought  to  finish  that 
questioning  and  then  recess  when  Sena- 
tors have  had  a  chance  to  express  them- 
selves on  that  one  issue. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  what  has  developed,  and  the 
length  of  time  that  it  might  take.  I  think 
it  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  all 
concerned  if  we  were  to  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  recessing  at  this  time  of  the 
afternoon  and  taking  this  matter  up  at 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
difficulty  with  that  is  that  in  the  mean- 
time the  Congressional  Record  will  have 
been  printed.  It  is  very  important  that 
it  be  printed  correctly.  I  promise  to  be 
very  brief.  But  I  want  to  be  thorough 
on  the  matter.  It  is  a  parliamentary 
issue  on  which  possibly  the  whole  fate 
of  the  Anderson  proposal  is  at  stake. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  most  unusual  situation.  I  do  not 
know  that  questioning  official  reporters 
and  others  in  open  sessions  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  such  a  good  precedent  to  set. 

I  suggest  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois make  whatever  statement  he  desires, 
and  raise  any  questions,  and  that  those 
questions  be  answered  in  writing  and 
presented  to  the  Senate  tomorrow. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  very  good. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
object  to  that.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
answers  would  be.  We  might  have  other 
questions  that  we  would  wish  to  ask.  in 
the  nature  of  cross-examination.  This 
kind  of  inquiry  is  usually  conducted  by 
the  full  committee  of  the  Senate  on  mo- 
tion. But.  if  we  are  to  depart  from  that 
practice — and  I  have  no  objection  to 
spending  2  or  3  days  on  it,  if  necessary— 
certainly  every  other  Senator  ought  to 
have  the  same  right  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  enjoy. 

If  there  is  to  be  an  open  hearing  here, 
any  Member  of  the  Senate  should  have 
the  right  to  make  a  statement  and  ask 
questions.  Unless  that  privilege  is  al- 
lowed. I  feel  constrained  to  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  provision  in  the  rules  for  such  pro- 
cedure. 
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RECESS  TO  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
feel  that  this  matter  is  getting  a  little 
out  of  hand.  I  sympathize  fully  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois. 
But.  in  view  of  the  events  as  they  have 
transpired,  at  this  time  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
be  heard  on  this  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  is  not  debatable. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  to  recess  to  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  fat  3 
o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow.  Friday.  Janu- 
ary 8,  1965.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  7.  1965: 

U.S.  District  Judge 

Edwin  Langley.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Oklahoma,  vice  Eugene  Rice,  retired. 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

MaJ.  Gen.  Berton  Everett  Splvy.  Jr., 
019479.  U.S.  Army.  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Walter  King  Wilson.  Jr..  017512, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general. 
U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Frederick  Cassldy, 
018354.  U.S.  Army,  for  appointment  as  Chief 
of  Engineers.  U.S.  Army,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  3036. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066.  In  grade  as  follows: 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Frederick  Cassldy. 
018354.  U.S.  Army,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  7, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Hebrews  13:  6:  The  Lord  is  my  helper, 
and  I  will  not  fear. 

Almighty  and  ever-blessed  God,  Thou 
hast  entrusted  our  Speaker  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  a  high  and  sacred  vocation. 


Grant  that  these  moments  of  prayer 
may  be  times  of  insight  and  inspiration 
enabling  them  to  come  to  the  sacrament 
of  public  service,  richly  endowed  with 
clear  judgment  and  wise  decision. 

We  humbly  acknowledge  that  we  were 
never  meant  or  expected  to  discharge 
our  tasks  and  responsibilities  unaided 
and  alone,  for  Thou  hast  placed  at  our 
disposal  the  inexhaustible  resources  of 
Thy  grace. 

May  we  never  yield  to  those  devastat- 
ing moods  of  cynicism  and  defeatism 
which  tempt  us  to  feel  that  our  faith  in 
Thee  and  our  effort  to  build  a  nobler 
clviiization  are  futile. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


office  of  the  said  Herman  Toll  as  a  Member 
of  this  House. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford. 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  title,  in  which 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.J.  Res.  3.  Joint  resolution  extending  the 
date  for  transmission  of  the  budget  and  the 
economic  report. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  OATH  OF 
OFFICE  TO  REPRESENTATIVE- 
ELECT  HERMAN  TOLL 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cordance with  your  designation  of  me, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  11,  89th 
Congress,  adopted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  administer  the  oath  of 
office  to  Representative-elect  Herman 
Toll,  of  the  Fourth  District  of  Pemisyl- 
vania.  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on 
Monday.  January  4,  1965,  at  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.,  I  administered  the  oath  of 
office  to  Mr.  Toll,  form  prescribed  by 
section  1757  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States,  being  the  form  of 
oath  administered  to  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  which  Mr. 
Toll  subscribed. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to  the 
Clerk's  desk  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  85) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Whereas  Herman  Toll,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  from  the 
Fourth  District  thereof,  has  been  unable 
from  sickness  to  appear  in  person  to  be 
sworn  as  a  Member  of  this  House,  but  has 
sworn  to  and  subscribed  to  the  oath  of  office 
before  the  Honorable  William  A.  Barrett, 
authorized  by  resolution  of  this  House  to  ad- 
minister the  oath,  and  the  said  oath  of  office 
has  been  presented  In  his  behalf  to  the 
House,  and  there  being  no  contest  or  ques- 
tion as  to  his  election:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  said  oath  be  accepted 
and  received  by  the  House  as  the  oath  of 


ELECTION    OF    MEMBERS    TO    THE 
COMMITTEE       ON       WAYS       AND 

MEANS 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  86  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  86 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  standing  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Ways  and  Means: 
Wilbur  D.  Mills  (chairman),  of  Arkansas; 
Cecil  R.  King,  of  California;  Hale  Bocgs, 
of  Louisiana;  Eugene  J.  Keogh,  of  New  York; 
Frank  M.  Karsten.  of  Missouri;  A.  S.  Her- 
LONG.  Jr..  of  Florida;  John  C.  Watts,  of  Ken- 
tucky; Al  Ullman,  of  Oregon;  James  A. 
Burke,  of  Massachusetts;  Clark  W.  Thomp- 
son, of  Texas;  Martha  W.  Griffiths,  of 
Michigan;  W.  Pat  Jennings,  of  Virginia; 
George  M.  Rhodes,  of  Pennsylvania:  Dan 
Rostenkowski,  of  Illinois;  Phil  M.  Lan- 
DRUM,  of  Georgia;  Charles  A.  Vanik,  of  Ohio; 
Richard  H.  Fulton,  of  Tennessee. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ADVANCING  THE  NATION'S 
HEALTH— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  44) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  1787,  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  that. 
"Without  health  there  is  no  happiness. 
An  attention  to  health,  then,  should  take 
the  place  of  every  other  object." 

That  priority  has  remained  fixed  in 
both  the  private  and  public  values  of 
our  society  through  generations  of  Amer- 
icans since. 

Our  rewards  have  been  immeasurably 
bountiful.  "An  attention  to  health" — of 
the  individual,  the  family,  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  Nation— has  contributed  to 
the  vitality  and  efficiency  of  our  system 
as  well  as  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  our  people. 

Today,  at  this  point  in  our  history,  we 
are  privileged  to  contemplate  new  hori- 
zons of  national  advance  and  achieve- 
ment in  many  sectors.  But  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  give  first  attention  to  our 
opportunities — and  our  obligations — for 
advancing  the  Nation's  health.  For  the 
health  of  our  people  is,  inescapably,  the 
foundation  for  fulfillment  of  all  our  as- 
pirations. 

In  these  years  of  the  1960's,  we  live  as 
beneficiaries  of  this  century's  great— 
and  continuing— revolution  of  medical 
knowledge  and  capabilities.  Smallpox, 
malaria,  yellow  fever,  and  typhus  are 
conquered  In  this  country.   Infant  deaths 
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have  been  reduced  by  half  evei-y  two  dec- 
ades. Poliomyelitis,  which  took  3.154 
lives  so  recently  as  1952,  cost  only  5 
lives  in  1964.  Over  the  brief  span  of  the 
past  two  decades,  death  rates  have  been 
reduced  for  influenza  by  88  percent,  tu- 
berculosis by  87  percent,  rheumatic  fever 
by  90  percent. 

A  baby  born  in  America  today  has  a  life 
expectancy  half  again  as  long  as  those 
born  in  the  year  the  20th  century  began. 
The  successes  of  the  century  are  many. 
The  pace  of  medical  progress  is  rapid. 
The  potential  for  the  future  is  un- 
limited. 

But  we  must  not  allow  the  modern 
miracles  of  medicine  to  mesmerize  us. 
The  work  most  needed  to  advance  the 
Nation's  health  will  not  be  done  for  us 
by  miracles.  We  must  undertake  that 
work  ourselves  through  practical,  pru- 
dent, and  patient  programs — to  put  more 
firmly  in  place  the  foundation  for  the 
healthiest,  happiest,  and  most  hopeful 
society  in  the  history  of  man. 

Our  first  concern  must  be  to  assure 
that  the  advance  of  medical  knowledge 
leaves  none  behind.  We  can — and  we 
must — strive  now  to  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  and  accessibility  to  the  best 
health  care  for  all  Americans,  regardless 
of  age  or  geography  or  economic  status. 
With  this  as  our  goal,  we  must 
strengthen  our  Nation's  health  facilities 
and  services,  assure  the  adequacy  and 
quality  of  our  health  manpower,  continue 
to  assist  our  States  and  communities  in 
meeting  their  health  responsibilities,  and 
respond  alertly  to  the  new  hazards  of  our 
new  and  complex  environment. 

We  must,  certainly,  continue  and  in- 
tensify our  health  research  and  research 
facilities.  Despite  all  that  has  been 
done,  we  cannot  be  complacent  before 
the  facts  that: 

Forty-eight  million  people  now  living 
will  become  victims  of  cancer. 

Nearly  15  m-illion  people  suffer  from 
heart  disease  and  this,  together  with 
strokes,  accounts  for  more  than  half  the 
deaths  in  the  United  States  each  year. 

Twelve  million  people  suffer  arthritis 
and  rheumatic  disease  and  10  million 
are  burdened  with  neurological  disorders. 
Five  and  one-half  million  Americans 
are  afflicted  by  mental  retardation  and 
the  number  increases  by  126,000  new 
cases  each  year. 

In  our  struggle  against  disease,  great 
advances  have  been  made,  but  the  battle 
is  far  from  won.  While  that  battle  will 
not  end  in  our  lifetime — or  any  time  to 
come — we  have  the  high  privilege  and 
high  promise  of  making  longer  strides 
fonvard  nov/  than  any  other  generation 
of  Americans. 

The  measures  I  am  outlining  today  will 
carry  us  forward  in  the  oldest  tradition 
of  our  society— to  give  "an  attention  to 
health"  for  all  our  people.  Our  advances, 
thus  far,  have  been  most  dramatic  in  the 
field  of  health  knowledge.  We  are  chal- 
lenged now  to  give  attention  to  advances 
in  the  field  of  health  care— and  this  is 
the  emphasis  of  the  recommendations  I 
am  placing  before  you  at  this  time. 

I.    REMOVING  BARRIERS  TO  HEALTH  CARE 

In  this  century,  medical  scientists  have 
done  much  to  improve  human  health  and 
prolong  human  life.     Yet,  as  these  ad- 
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vances  come,  vital  segments  of  our  popu- 
lace are  being  left  behind— behind  bar- 
riers of  age,  economics,  geography,  or 
community  resources.  Today  the  politi- 
cal community  is  challenged  to  help  all 
our  people  surmount  these  needless  bar- 
riers to  the  enjoyment  of  the  promise 
and  reality  of  better  health. 


A.    HOSPITAL  INSURANCE  FOR  THE  AGED 


Thirty  years  ago,  the  American  people 
made  a  basic  decision  that  the  later 
years  of  life  should  not  be  years  of  de- 
spondency and  drift.  The  result  was  en- 
actment of  our  social  security  program, 
a  program  now  fixed  as  a  valued  part  of 
our  national  life.  Since  World  War  II, 
there  has  been  increasing  awareness  of 
the  fact  that  the  full  value  of  social  se- 
curity would  not  be  realized  unless  pro- 
vision were  made  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  costs  of  illnesses  among  oui-  older 
citizens. 

I  believe  this  year  is  the  year  when, 
with  the  sure  knowledge  of  public  sup- 
port, the  Congress  should  enact  a  hos- 
pital insurance  program  for  the  aged. 

The  facts  of  the  need  are  well  and 
widely  known: 

Four  out  of  five  persons  65  or  older 
have  a  disability  or  chronic  disease. 

People  over  65  go  to  the  hospital  more 
frequently  and  stay  twice  as  long  as 
younger  people. 

Health  costs  for  them  are  twice  as  high 
as  for  the  young. 

Where  health  insurance  is  available  it 
is  usually  associated  with  an  employer- 
employee  plan.  Hov.-ever,  since  most  of 
our  older  people  are  not  employed  they 
are  usually  not  eligible  under  these  plans. 
Almost  half  of  the  elderly  have  no 
health  insurance  at  all. 

The  average  retired  couple  cannot 
afford  the  cost  cf  adequate  health  pro- 
tection under  private  health  insurance. 
I  ask  that  our  social  security  system — 
proved  and  tested  by  three  decades  of 
successful  operation — be  extended  to  fi- 
nance the  cost  of  basic  health  services. 
In  this  way,  the  specter  of  catastrophic 
hospital  bills  can  be  lifted  from  the  lives 
of  our  older  citizens.  I  again  strongly 
urge  the  Congress  to  enact  a  hospital  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged. 
Such  a  program  should: 
Be  financed  under  social  security  by 
regular,  modest  contributions  during 
working  years: 

Provide  protection  against  the  costs  of 
hospital  and  posthospital  extended  care, 
home  nursing  services,  and  outpatient 
diagnostic  services; 

Provide  similar  protection  to  those  who 
are  not  now  covered  by  social  security, 
with  the  costs  being  paid  from  the 
administrative  budget; 

Clearly  indicate  that  the  plan  in  no 
way  interferes  with  the  patient's  com- 
plete freedom  to  select  his  doctor  or 
hospital. 

Like  our  existing  social  security  cash 
retirement  benefits,  this  hospital  insur- 
ance plan  will  be  a  basic  protection  plan. 
It  should  cover  the  heaviest  cost  elements 
in  serious  illnesses.  In  addition,  we 
should  encourage  private  insurance  to 
provide  supplementary  protection. 

I  consider  this  measure  to  be  of  utmost 
urgency.  Compassion  and  reason  dictate 
that  this  logical  extension  of  our  proven 


social  security  system  will  supply  the 
prudent,  feasible,  and  dignified  way  to 
free  the  aged  from  the  fear  of  financial 
hardship  in  the  event  of  illness. 

Also,  I  urge  all  States  to  provide  ade- 
quate medical  assistance  under  the  exist- 
ing Kerr-Mills  program  for  the  aged  who 
cannot  afford  to  meet  the  noninsured 
costs. 

B.     BETTER     HEALTH  SERVICES     FOR    CHILDREN 
AND     YOUTH 

America's  tradition  of  compassion  for 
the  aged  is  matched  by  our  traditional 
devotion  to  our  most  priceless  resource  of 
all— our  young.  Today,  far  more  than 
many  realize,  there  are  great  and  grow- 
ing needs  among  our  children  for  better 
health  services. 

Acute  illness  strikes  children  under  15 
nearly  twice  as  frequently  as  it  does 
adults. 

One  in  five  children  under  age  17  is 
afflicted  with  a  chronic  ailment. 

Three  out  of  every  100  children  suffer 
some  form  of  paralysis  or  orthopedic  im- 
pairment. 

At  least  2  million  children  are  mentally 
retarded,  with  a  higher  concentration  of 
them  from  poor  families. 

Four  million  children  are  emotionally 
disturbed. 

At  age  15,  the  average  child  has  more 
than  10  decayed  teeth. 

If  the  health  of  our  Nation  is  to  be 
substantially  improved  in  the  years  to 
come,  we  must  improve  the  care  of  the 
health  of  our  75  million  preschool  and 
school-age  children  and  youth. 

There  is  much  to  do  if  we  are  to  make 
available  the  medical  and  dental  services 
our  rising  generation  needs.  Nowhere 
are  the  needs  greater  than  for  the  15 
million  children  of  families  who  live  in 
poverty. 

Children  in  families  with  incomes  of 
less  than  $2,000  are  able  to  visit  a  doctor 
only  half  as  frequently  as  those  in  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  of  more  than  $7,000. 
Public  assistance  payments  for  medi- 
cal services  to  the  3  million  needy  chil- 
dren receiving  dependent  children's  ben- 
efits throughout  the  Nation  average  only 
$2.80  a  month,  and  in  some  States  such 
medical  benefits  are  not  provided  at  all. 
Poor  families  increasingly  are  forced 
to  turn  to  overcrowded  hospital  emer- 
gency rooms  and  to  overburdened  city 
clinics  as  their  only  resource  to  meet 
their  routine  health  needs. 

Military  entrance  examinations  reveal 
the  consequences.  Half  of  those  re- 
jected cannot  pass  the  medical  tests. 
Three-fourths  of  them  would  benefit 
from  treatment,  and  earlier  treatment 
would  greatly  increase  recovery  and  de- 
crease lifelong  disability. 

The  States  and  localities  bear  the  ma- 
jor responsibility  for  providing  modern 
medical  care  to  our  children  and  youth. 
But  the  Federal  Government  can  help. 
I  recommend  legislation  to: 

Increase  the  authorizations  for  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  and  crippled 
children's  sei-vices,  earmarking  funds  for 
project  grants  to  provide  health  screen- 
ing and  diagnosis  for  children  of 
preschool  and  school  age,  as  well  as  treat- 
ment and  followup  care  services  for  dis- 
abled children  and  youth.  This  should 
include  funds  to  help  defray  the  opera- 
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tional  costs  of  university-aflihated  men- 
tal retardation  clinical  centers.  Pro- 
visions should  also  be  made  for  the 
training  of  personnel  who  will  operate 
medical  facilities  for  children. 

Broaden  the  public  assistance  program 
to  permit  specific  Federal  participation 
in  paying  costs  of  medical  and  dental 
care  for  children  in  medically  needy 
families,  similar  to  the  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram for  the  aged. 

Extend  the  grant  programs  for  (a) 
family  health  services  and  clinics  for 
domestic  agricultural  migratory  workers 
and  their  children  and  (b)  community 
vaccination  assistance. 

C.   IMPROVED  COMMUNITY   MENTAL  HEALTH 
SERVICES 

Mental  illness  afflicts  1  out  of  10 
Americans,  fills  nearly  one-half  of  all 
the  hospital  beds  in  the  Nation,  and  costs 
$3  billion  annually.  Fortunately,  we  are 
entering  a  new  era  in  the  prevention, 
treatment,  and  care  of  mental  illness. 
Mere  custodial  care  of  patients  in  large, 
isolated  asylums  is  clearly  no  longer  ap- 
propriate. Most  patients  can  be  cared 
for  and  cured  in  their  own  communities. 

An  important  beginning  toward  com- 
munity preparation  has  been  made 
through  the  legislation  enacted  by  the 
88th  Congress  authorizing  aid  for  con- 
structing community  mental  health  cen- 
ters. But  facilities  alone  cannot  assure 
services. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least 
10,000  more  psychiatrists  are  needed. 

Few  communities  have  the  funds  to 
support  adequate  programs,  particularly 
during  the  first  years. 

Communities  with  the  greatest  needs 
hesitate  to  build  centers  without  being 
able  to  identify  the  source  of  operating 
funds. 

Most  of  the  people  in  need  are  chil- 
dren, the  aged,  or  patients  with  low  in- 
comes. 

I  therefore  recommend  legislation  to 
authorize  a  5-year  program  of  grants 
for  the  initial  costs  of  personnel  to  man 
community  mental  health  centers  which 
offer  comprehensive  services. 

D.    A   NEW   LIFE  FOR  THE   DISABLED 

Today,  we  are  rehabilitating  about 
120,000  disabled  persons  each  year.  I 
recommend  a  stepped-up  program  to 
overcome  this  costly  waste  of  human  re- 
sources. My  1966  budget  will  propose 
increased  funds  to  rehabilitate  an  addi- 
tional 25,000. 

Our  goal  should  be  at  least  200,000  a 
year.  I  recommend  legislation  to  au- 
thorize : 

Project  grants  to  help  States  expand 
their  services. 

Special  Federal  matching  so  that  re- 
habilitative services  can  be  provided  to 
a  greater  number  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  other  seriously  disabled  in- 
dividuals. 

Construction  and  modernization  of 
workshops  and  rehabilitation  centers. 

11.    STRENGTHENING   THE   NATION'S   HEALTH 
PACILmES    AND    SERVICES 

In  our  urbanized  society  today,  the 
availabihty  of  health  care  depends 
uniquely  upon  the  availability  and  ac- 
cessibility of  modern  facilities,  located 
in  convenient  and  efficient  places,  and 


on  well-organized  and  adequately  sup- 
ported services.  The  lack  of  such  facil- 
ities and  services  is,  of  itself,  a  barrier 
to  good  health  care. 

A.    MULTIPURPOSE    REGIONAL    MEDICAL 
COMPLEXES 

In  this  century,  we  have  made  more 
advance  than  in  all  other  centuries  to- 
ward overcoming  diseases  which  have 
taken  the  heaviest  toll  of  human  life. 
Today  we  are  challenged  to  meet  and 
master  the  three  killers  which  alone  ac- 
count for  7  out  of  10  deaths  in  the 
United  States  each  year — heart  disease, 
cancer,  and  stroke.  The  Commission  on 
Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke  has 
pointed  the  way  for  us  toward  that  goal. 

The  newest  and  most  effective  diag- 
nostic methods  and  the  most  recent  and 
most  promising  methods  of  treatment 
often  require  equipment  or  skills  of  great 
scarcity  and  expense  such  as  open  heart 
surgery,  advanced  and  very  high  voltage 
radiation  therapy,  and  advanced  disease 
detection  methods. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  each  hospital 
or  clinic  to  have  such  facilities,  equip- 
ment, or  services,  but  it  is  essential  that 
evei-y  patient  requiring  such  specialized 
and  expensive  procedures  and  services 
have  access  to  them.  Multipurpose 
medical  complexes  can  meet  these  needs. 
They  would — 

Speed  the  application  of  research 
knowledge  to  patient  care,  so  as  to  turn 
otherwise  hollow  laboratory  triumphs 
into  health  victories;  and 

Save  thousands  of  lives  now  needlessly 
taken  annually  by  the  three  great  kill- 
ers— heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke — 
and  by  other  major  diseases. 

A  plan  to  improve  our  attack  upon 
these  major  causes  of  death  and  dis- 
ability should  become  a  part  of  the  fabric 
of  our  regional  and  community  health 
services.  The  services  provided  under 
this  plan  will  help  the  practicing  phy- 
sician keep  in  touch  with  the  latest  med- 
ical knowledge  and  by  making  available 
to  him  the  latest  techniques,  special- 
ized knowledge,  and  the  most  eflBcient 
methods. 

To  meet  these  objectives,  such  com- 
plexes should — 

Be  regional  in  scope ; 

Provide  services  for  a  variety  of  dis- 
eases— heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and 
other  major  illnesses; 

Be  affiliated  with  medical  schools, 
teaching  hospitals,  and  medical  centers; 

Be  supported  by  diagnostic  services  in 
community  hospitals; 

Provide  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
patients,  together  with  research  and 
teaching  in  a  coordinated  system; 

Permit  clinical  trial  of  advanced  tech- 
niques and  drugs. 

Medical  complexes — consisting  of  re- 
gional organizations  of  medical  schools, 
teaching  hospitals,  and  treatment  centers 
tied  into  community  diagnostic  and 
treatment  facilities — represent  a  new 
kind  of  organization  for  providing  co- 
ordinated teaching,  reseaixh  and  patient 
care.  When  we  consider  that  the  eco- 
nomic cost  of  heart  disease  alone 
amounts  to  540,000  lost  man-years  an- 
nually— worth  some  $2.5  billion — the 
urgency  and  value  of  effective  action  is 
immistakable. 


Action  on  this  new  approach,  stem- 
ming from  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  on  Heart  Disease,  Cancer, 
and  Stroke,  will  provide  significant  im- 
provements in  many  fields  of  medicine. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  authorize 
a  5-year  program  of  project  grants  to  de- 
velop multipurpose  regional  medical 
complexes  for  an  all-out  attack  on  heart 
disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  other  major 
diseases. 

B.   IMPROVED    SERVICES   FOR   THE    MENTALLY 
RETARDED 

Mental  retardation  in  any  individual 
is  a  lifelong  problem  of  the  most  seriovis 
nature  for  the  family  and  for  the  com- 
munity. But  we  know  today  that  the 
problem  need  not  and  must  not  lead  to 
tragic  hopelessness.  Much  is  being  done 
to  provide  a  decent,  dignified  place  in 
society  for  these  unfortimate  individuals. 

The  88th  Congress  provided  a  substan- 
tial foimdation  for  building  an  effective 
national  program  for  the  prevention  of 
mental  retardation  and  care  of  the 
mentally  retarded.  Under  this  author- 
ity, grants  are  authorized — 

For  construction  of  mental  retarda- 
tion research  centers,  community  mental 
retardation  centers,  and  university  aflBl- 
iated  mental  retardation  centers ;  and 

For  planning  by  all  the  States  of  com- 
prehensive action  to  combat  mental 
retardation  at  the  State  and  community 
levels. 

The  1966  budget  includes  S282  mil- 
lion— a  $40  million  increase — for  these 
programs  and  other  mental  retardation 
services,  including  preventive  activities 
and  the  training  of  teachers  of  the  re- 
tarded. I  urge  that  this  full  amoimt  be 
appropriated. 

Extensive  resources  and  programs 
need  to  be  developed  in  the  States  and 
communities  to  prevent  mental  retarda- 
tion and  to  care  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. The  existing  authority  for 
planning  grants  will  end  on  June  30, 
1965.  The  developmental  needs  and 
effective  utilization  of  the  construction 
grants  require  followup  action. 

I  recommend  the  enactment  of  mental 
retardation  program  development  grants 
for  2  additional  years  to  help  the  States 
continue  this  essential  work. 

C.    MODERNIZATION    OF    HEALTH    FACILITIES 

Great  progress  have  been  made 
throughout  the  Nation  in  the  provision 
of  new  general  hospitals  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  program.  But  relatively  little 
assistance  has  been  available  for  mod- 
ernization of  the  older  hospitals,  found 
particularly  in  our  large  cities.  With- 
out aid,  deterioration  threatens  and 
rapid  scientific  and  technical  change  is 
passing  by  these  essential  links  to  health 
care  for  millions  of  our  people. 

The  1966  budget  will  include  funds  for 
a  greatly  increased  hospital  moderniza- 
tion effort  as  well  as  for  expansion  in 
the  number  and  quality  of  nursing 
homes.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  approve 
the  full  amount  requested  for  each  of 
these  pm-poses. 

D.    AID    FOR    GROUP    PRACTICE   FACILITIES 

New  approaches  are  needed  to  stretch 
the  supply  of  medical  specialists  and  to 
provide  a  wider  range  of  medical  services 
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in  the  communities.  The  growth  of  vol- 
vmtary,  comprehensive  group  practice 
programs  has  demonstrated  the  feasi- 
biUty  of  grouping  health  services  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  physicians  and  pa- 
tients by — 

Integrating  the  burgeoning  medical 
specialties  into  an  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical system  of  patient  care;  and 

Reducing  the  incidence  of  hospitaliza- 
tion which  may  now  occur  because  there 
are  few  alternative  centers  for  specialized 
care. 

The  initial  capital  requirements  for 
group  practice  are  substantial,  and  funds 
are  not  now  sufficiently  available  to 
stimulate  the  expansion  and  establish- 
ment of  group  practice.  To  facilitate  and 
encourage  this  desirable  trend,  I  recom- 
mend legislation  to  authorize  a  program 
of  direct  loans  and  loan  guarantees  to 
assist  voluntary  associations  in  the  con- 
struction and  equipping  of  facilities  for 
comprehensive  group  practice. 

III.    MANPOWER    FOR    THE    HEALTH    SERVICES 

The  advance  of  our  Nation's  health  in 
this  century  has,  in  the  final  measure, 
been  possible  because  of  the  unique 
quality  and  fortunate  quantity  of  men 
and  women  serving  irf  our  health  profes- 
sions. Americans  respect  and  are  grate- 
ful for  our  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  and 
others  who  sei-ve  our  Nation's  health. 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  future  requires 
our  support  now  to  increase  the  quantity 
and  assure  the  continuing  high  quality 
of  such  vital  personnel. 

In  all  sectors  of  health  care,  the  need 
for  trained  personnel  continues  to  out- 
strip the  supply. 

At  present,  the  United  States  has  290,- 
000  physicians.  In  a  decade,  we  shall 
need  346,000. 

Today  we  are  keeping  pace  with  our 
needs  largely  because  of  the  influx  of 
numbers  of  foreign-trained  doctors.  Last 
year  1,600  came  into  the  United  States, 
the  equivalent  of  the  output  from  16 
medical  schools  and  21  percent  of  our 
medical  school  graduates. 

Population  growth  has  badly  outpaced 
the  increase  in  dentists  and  the  short- 
age of  dentists  is  now  acute. 

To  begin  to  meet  the  Nation's  health 
needs,  the  number  of  new  physicians 
graduated  each  year  must  increase  at 
least  50  percent  by  1975,  and  the  output 
of  new  dentists  by  100  percent. 

The  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Act  of  1963,  authorizing 
grants  to  schools  for  construction  of 
medical  and  other  health  education 
schools  and  loans  to  students,  will  help 
meet  this  problem.  The  magnitude  of 
the  need  is  demonstrated  by  the  re- 
sponse: 

Ninety  applications  have  been  received 
from  medical  and  dental  schools,  request- 
ing $247  million  in  Federal  aid  for  con- 
struction. 

Only  $100  million  is  available  in  1965; 
and  the  full  authorization  for  1966.  which 
I  will  shortly  request  in  the  budget  I  am 
submitting,  will  provide  $75  million  more. 

In  the  light  of  these  needs,  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  the  full  amount 
authorized  and  requested  for  the  Health 


Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act 
program. 

While  we  must  build  new  medical  and 
dental  schools,  we  must  also  retain  and 
sustain  the  ones  we  have.  To  be  neglect- 
ful of  such  schools  would  be  wasteful 
folly. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  high  op- 
erating costs  and  shortages  of  operating 
funds  are  jeopardizing  our  health  pro- 
fessions educational  system.  Tuition  and 
fees  paid  by  medical  and  dental  students 
meet  less  than  half  the  institutional 
costs  of  their  education.  Several  under- 
financed medical  and  dental  schools  are 
threatened  with  failure  to  meet  educa- 
tional standards.  New  schools  are  slow 
to  start,  even  when  constniction  funds 
are  available  due  to  lack  of  operating 
funds. 

I  therefore  recommend  legislation  to 
authorize — 

Foi-mula  grants  to  help  cover  basic 
operating  costs  of  our  health  profession 
schools  in  order  that  they  may  signifi- 
cantly expand  both  their  capacity  and 
the  quality  of  their  educational  pro- 
grams; and 

Project  grants  to  enable  health  pro- 
fession schools  to  experiment  and  dem- 
onstrate new  and  improved  educational 
methods. 

Ti-aditionally,  our  medical  profession 
has  attracted  outstanding  young  talent 
and  we  must  be  certain  that  this  tradi- 
tion is  not  compromised.  We  must  draw 
the  best  available  talent  into  the  medi- 
cal profession.  Half  of  last  June's  medi- 
cal school  graduates  came  from  families 
with  incomes  of  over  $10,000  a  year. 
The  high  costs  of  medical  school  must 
not  deny  access  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion for  able  youths  from  low-  and  mid- 
dle-income families. 

I  therefore  recommend  legislation  to 
authorize  scholarships  for  medical  and 
dental  students  who  would  otherwise  not 
be  able  to  enter  or  complete  such  train- 
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We  must  also  look  to  the  future  in 
planning  to  meet  the  health  manpower 
requirements  of  the  Nation. 

Unmet  health  needs  are  already  large. 
American  families  are  demanding  and 
expecting  more  and  better  health  serv- 
ices. In  the  past  decades  the  propor- 
tion of  our  gross  national  product  de- 
voted to  health  has  increased  by  more 
than  50  percent.  The  trend  is  still  up- 
ward. If  we  are  to  meet  our  future 
needs  and  raise  the  health  of  the  Na- 
tion, we  must — 

Improve  utilization  of  available  pro- 
fessional health  personnel ; 

Expand  the  use  and  training  of  tech- 
nicians and  ancillary  health  workers 
through  special  schools  and  under  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  and  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
programs ; 

Expand  and  improve  training  pro- 
grams for  professional  and  for  support- 
ing health  personnel;  and 

Plan  ahead  to  meet  requirements  for 
which  the  leadtime  is  often  10  years  or 
more. 


With  these  objectives  in  mind,  I  have 
asked  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  develop  a  long- 
range  health  manpower  program  for  the 
Nation  and  to  recommend  to  me  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  to  put  it  in- 
to effect. 

IV.    HEALTH    RESEARCH    AND    RESEARCH 
FACILITIES 

Two  decades  ago  this  Nation  decided 
that  its  Government  should  be  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  health  research  to  ad- 
vance the  well-being  of  its  people.  This 
year  that  support  amounts  to  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  total  national  expendi- 
ture of  $1,5  billion  for  health  research. 

Continued  growth  of  this  research  is 
necessary  and  the  1966  budget  includes: 

A  10-percent  growth  in  expenditures 
for  health  research  and  for  the  related 
training;  and 

Funds  to  begin  an  automated  system 
for  processing  the  exploding  volume  of 
information  on  drugs  and  other  chemi- 
cals related  to  health. 

Health  research,  no  less  than  patient 
care,  requires  adequate  facilities.  Over 
the  past  8  years  the  Health  Research  Fa- 
cilities Act  has  been  highly  successful 
in  helping  provide  research  facilities  to 
universities  and  other  nonprofit  institu- 
tions. Federal  grants  of  $320  million  to 
990  construction  projects  have  generated 
over  $500  million  in  matching  institu- 
tional dollars. 

This  authority  expires  on  June  30, 
1966,  and  I  recommend  that  it  be  ex- 
tended for  5  years  with  an  increased  au- 
thorization and  with  a  larger  Federal 
share  for  specialized  research  facilities 
of  a  national  or  regional  character. 

V.    HEALTH    GRANTS    AND    PROTECTION    MEASURES 

Our  complex  modern  society  is  creat- 
ing health  hazards  never  before  en- 
countered. The  pollution  of  our  environ- 
ment is  assuming  such  important 
proportion  I  shall  shortly  send  to  the 
Congress  a  special  message  dealing  with 
this  challenge. 

But  the  protection  of  the  public  health 
also  requires  action  on  other  fronts. 

A.    HEALTH  GRANTS  TO  COMMUNITIES  AND  STATES 

In  safeguarding  and  advancing  the  Na- 
tion's health.  States  and  communities 
have  long  had  special  responsibilities. 
General  and  special  purpose  health 
grants  have  proved  an  effective  means  of 
strengthening  the  Federal  Government's 
partnership  with  them  in  improving  the 
public  health. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  study 
these  programs  thoroughly  and  to  rec- 
ommend to  me  necessary  legislation  to 
increase  their  usefulness. 

Authorizations  for  many  of  these  pro- 
grams expire  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year 
1966.  So  that  a  thorough  review  may  be 
made,  I  recommend  that  the  Congress 
extend  the  authorizations  through  June 
30,  1967. 

B.    CONSUMERS  HEALTH  PROTECTION 

Modernization  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  imperative  if 
our  health  protection  program  is  to  keep 
pace  with  the  technological  and  indus- 
trial advances  of  recent  years. 
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The  health  of  all  Americans  depends 
on  the  reliability  and  safety  of  the 
products  of  the— 

Food  industiT  which  alone  generates 
nearly  $100  billion  in  retail  sales  each 

^  Drug  industry  with  sales  reaching  $6 

billion;  and 

Cosmetic  industry  which  markets  $2.5 
billion  of  products.  ^     ^^    ^.  ^    ^ 

All  must  be  operated  under  the  highest 
standards  of  purity  and  safety. 

Yet,  despite  recent  improvements  in 
food  and  drug  legislation,  serious  gaps 
in  our  ability  to  protect  the  consumer 
still  exist.  The  law  should  be  strength- 
ened to  provide  adequate  authority  in 
the  regulation  of  nonprescription  drugs, 
medical  devices,  cosmetics,  and  food. 

Narcotics  are  not  alone  among  the 
hazardous,  habit-forming  drugs  subject 
to  improper  use.  Barbiturates,  amphet- 
amines, and  other  drugs  have  harmful 
effects  when  improperly  used.  Wide- 
spread traffic  resulting  from  inadequate 
controls  over  the  manufacture,  distribu- 
tion, and  sale  of  these  drugs  is  creating 
a  growing  problem  which  must  be  met. 
We  must  also  counter  the  threat  from 
counterfeit  drugs. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  bring  the 
production  and  distribution  of  barbi- 
turates, amphetamines,  and  other  psy- 
chotoxic  drugs  under  more  effective 
control. 

For  the  fuller  protection  of  our  fam- 
ilies, I  recommend  legislation  to  re- 
quire— 

Adequate  labeling  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances ; 

Safety  regulation  of  cosmetics  and 
therapeutic  devices  by  premarketing  ex- 
amination by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration; and 

Authority  to  seize  counterfeit  drugs 
at  their  source. 

CONCLUSION 

I  believe  we  have  come  to  a  rare  mo- 
ment of  opportunity  and  challenge  in 
the  evolution  of  our  society.  In  the 
message  I  have  presented  to  you — and 
in  other  messages  I  shall  be  sending — 
my  purpose  is  to  outline  the  attainable 
horizons  of  a  greater  society  which  a 
confident  and  prudent  people  can  begin 
to  build  for  the  future. 

Whatever  we  aspire  to  do  together, 
our  success  in  those  enterprises — and 
our  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  that  result — 
V/ill  rest  finally  upon  the  health  of  our 
people.  We  cannot  and  we  will  not 
overcome  ail  the  barriers — or  surmount 
all  the  obstacles — in  one  effort,  no  mat- 
ter how  intensive.  But  in  all  the  sectors 
I  have  mentioned  we  are  already  behind 
our  capability  and  our  potential.  Fur- 
ther delay  will  only  compound  our  prob- 
lems and  deny  our  people  the  health 
and  happiness  that  could  be  theirs. 

The  88th  Congress  wrote  a  proud  and 
significant  record  of  accomplishment  in 
the  field  of  health  legislation.  I  have 
every  confidence  that  this  Congress  will 
write  an  even  finer  record  that  will  be 
remembered  with  honor  by  generations 
of  Americans  to  come. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  January  7.  1965. 


RESIGNATION  OF  MINORITY 
EMPLOYEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication: 

December  29,  1964. 
Hon.  John  McCormack. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House, 
The  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker  :  I  hereby  resign  my  posi- 
tion as  minority  employee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  effective  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness January  3,  1965. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Donated  H.  Ackerman,  Jr. 


EXTENDING  THE  DATE  FOR  TRANS- 
MISSION OF  THE  BUDGET  AND 
THE  ECONOMIC  REPORT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  3)  extend- 
ing the  date  for  transmission  of  the 
budget  and  the  Economic  Report  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  majority  leader  what  is 
the  purpose  of  this  resolution,  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  House  took  action 
on  a  similar  resolution  yesterday. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  have  passed  identical  resolu- 
tions. Either  one  or  the  other  body,  in 
order  to  implement  it,  must  pass  the 
resolution  of  the  other  body. 

I  talked  to  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate.  He  requested  that  we  go  ahead 
and  pass  their  resolution,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  identical  to  the  one  we  passed 
previously. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Just  for  a  question. 
What  is  the  date  for  the  President's 
Economic  Report? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  As  I  understand  it, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  act  of  June  10,  1922,  as 
amended,  the  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  January 
25,  1965,  the  budget,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  act 
of  February  20,  1946,  as  amended,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  January  28,  1965, 
the  Economic  Report. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  w'ould  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  has  been  done  before, 
and  certainly  it  is  appropriate. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    It  has  been  done. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.J.  Res.  3 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  201  of  the 
Act  of  June  10,  1922,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
11),  the  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  January  25,  1965,  the 
Budget  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1966;  and  (b) 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  3 
of  the  Act  of  February  20,  1946,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  1022),  the  President  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  not  later  than  January 
28,  1965,  the  Economic  Report. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  GOV- 
ERNMENT RESEARCH 
Mr.   BOLLING.     Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  87. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  87 

Resolved,  That,  during  the  period  begin- 
ning January  3.  1965,  and  ending  February 
28,  1965,  inclusive,  there  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  vouchers  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  com- 
pensation and  other  expenses  of  assimilating 
data,  compiling  a  summary  report  which 
shall  be  printed  as  part  II  of  House  Report 
Numbered  1941  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Con- 
gress, and  otherwise  closing  the  work  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Government  Research 
established  under  authority  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 504,  as  amended,  of  the  Eighty-eighth 
Congress.  Such  work  shaU  be  completed  by 
the  following  persons  under  the  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration,  and 
they  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  basic 
rate  set  forth  following  their  name:  Robert 
L  Hopper,  staff  director,  $8,835;  Stephen  P. 
Strickland,  chief  clerk,  $6,600;  Edward  T. 
Pogo,  staff  assistant,  $6,600;  Harry  L.  Selden. 
editor,  $6,600;  RusseU  SaviUe,  staff  assistant. 
$4,020;  Rowena  G.  Lovette,  administrative 
assistant,  $3,780;  Catherine  S.  Cash,  secre- 
tary, $2,940. 

The  Commi1<Jee  on  Hotise  Administration 
is  authorized  to  employ  a  substitute  for 
any  such  person  not  available  to  serve. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  this  resolution  is  the  one  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bol- 
LiNG]  discussed  with  me,  as  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Research,  which  died  with  the 
88th  Congress  at  noon  on  January  4. 
What  this  resolution  really  does,  if 
adopted,  is  to  permit  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  to  spend  some, 
$16,000  or  $18,000  I  believe  to  conclude 
the  work  of  mailing  out  the  final  reports 
of  the  select  committee,  itself,  to  the 
various  universities  and  colleges  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  research  organiza- 
tions that  are  very  much  interested  in  it, 
during  January  and  February,  only. 
Also,  I  understand  that  the  select  com- 
mittee, which  ceased  to  exist  at  high  noon 
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on  January  4,  has  turned  back  to  the 
contingent  funds  of  the  House,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  some  $250,000, 
from  which  these  particular  funds  would 
be  taken  to  maintain  this  small  staff  In 
order  to  w^rap  up,  or  to  conclude,  the  work 
of  the  select  committee  and  to  send  out 
the  final  reports.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  And  actually, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, will  agree,  this  will  permit  the 
saving  of  a  great  deal  of  money  and  will 
not  require  the  reconstitution  of  the 
select  committee,  while  going  thi-ough 
all  of  the  processes  that  have  to  be  gone 
through,  otherwise,  to  conclude  its  work. 
Instead,  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration would  simply  pay  these  peo- 
ple out  of  the  contingent  funds  which 
would  be  turned  back  to  them  and  wind 
up  the  affairs  of  the  select  committee. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  As  I  understand  it— 
and  I  believe  I  did  not  get  all  of  the  gen- 
tleman's statement — this  committee 
ceases  its  functions  or,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  had  ceased  to  exist  when  the  new 
Congress  convened.  To  be  perfectly 
frank,  under  the  circumstances  I  do  not 
wish  to  assume  any  greater  responsibility 
In  this  matter  than  is  necessary  for  or- 
derly disposition  of  the  matter.  At  the 
same  time  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
conferred  with  me  about  it,  and  I  am 
not  objecting  or  at  least  not  protesting 
the  arrangement  because  I  know  of  noth- 
ing better.  So  I  would  agree  with  both 
the  gentlemen,  as  I  know  of  no  other 
alternative. 

On  the  other  hand  I  should  want  the 
Members  to  know  that  so  far  as  a  re- 
port being  finally  produced  is  concerned, 
no  one  would  have  the  responsibility  of 
signing  the  report,  it  being  produced  by 
the  staff.  I  assume  the  staff  is  efficient. 
able,  and  conscientious  in  what  they  do. 
At  the  same  time  I  should  like  to  say  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  the 
committee  would  not  be  in  a  position  to 
approve  the  report  because  we  would  not 
know  anything  about  its  background. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
understand  the  final  or  summary  report, 
as  it  is  now  in  printed  form,  has  already 
been  approved  by  our  committee,  but  the 
distribution  has  not  yet  been  accom- 
plished. The  group  that  is  there,  while 
we  still  have  the  equipment  and  the  spe- 
cial facilities,  with  the  small  amount  of 
manpower  necessarj'.  will  conclude  the 
distribution  of  this  report  which  has  al- 
ready been  approved  by  the  Elliott  com- 
mittee and  by  Chairman  Elliott  himself, 
and  by  me  as  ranking  member,  and  by 
other  members  of  the  committee. 

This  matter  was  cleared,  as  I  under- 
stand, with  the  Speaker,  with  the  mi- 
nority leader,  and  v.ith  others  in  the 
House,  and  is  a  very  well  designed  meth- 


od of  saving  a  lot  of  time  and  a  lot  of 
money. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  as  I  under- 
stand the  resolution  calls  for  a  summaiy 
report  which  would  be  the  final  report. 
I  have  seen  the  earlier  reports  at  various 
stages,  but  I  have  reference  to  the  sum- 
maiy  or  final  report  which  it  would  seem 
under  ordinary  procedure  someone  who 
is  a  member  would  have  to  approve. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  That  has  been 
approved,  as  I  understand.  There  were 
10  different  reports  put  out  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Government  Research  at 
various  periods  during  the  life  of  the 
committee.  This  summary  report,  or 
final  report,  was  prepared  and  approved 
by  the  select  committee  while  it  was  still 
in  existence.  The  printing  was  done. 
But  now  there  is  the  actual  physical  job 
of  distributing  these  reports  to  the  people 
who  have  written  in  and  requested  them. 
This  includes  many  research  organiza- 
tions. Government  organizations,  and  a 
great  many  colleges,  universities,  and  li- 
braries throughout  the  counti-y. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  did  not  under- 
stand that  the  summary  report  had  been 
approved. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  That  is  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  it  would  be  most  reasonable  that 
this  matter  could  be  done  in  30  days 
instead  of  the  60  days  as  provided  here. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  This  was  done 
because  the  select  committee  staff  does 
have  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  and 
requests  for  reports. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  just  wanted  the 
Record  to  show  that  we  have  assumed 
as  much  responsibility  in  this  matter  as 
we  can. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HOUSE  OFFICE  BUILDING 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  40,  United  States  Code, 
sections  175  and  176,  the  Chair  appoints 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler]  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  GoodellI.  as  members  of  the 
House  Office  Building  Commission  to 
serve  with  himself. 


CONNECTING  ROAD  FOR  UNITS  OF 
THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  NA- 
TIONAL MEMORIAL  PARK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Redlin]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
xiay  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  con- 
stnaction  of  a  road  connecting  the  three 
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units  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  National 
Memorial  Park  in  western  North  Dakota 

In  my  State  lies  one  of  the  great  beauty 
spots  of  the  Nation — the  Badlands.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  Theodore  Roosevelt 
17  years  before  he  became  President 
chose  this  area  to  rebuild  his  health  by 
leading  a  vigorous  outdoor  life  on  his 
famous  Elkhorn  Ranch. 

Forming  the  backdrop  for  the  Roose- 
velt ranch  are  many  vivid  colors,  pro- 
duced  by  the  majestic  erosion  of  the 
North  Dakota  Badlands.  There  is 
grandeur  in  the  boulders,  in  the  gnarled 
cedars  and  tough  sage.  Several  times  I 
have  taken  my  family  on  nature  trails  on 
this  rugged  and  distinctive  terrain. 

In  1947,  Congress  recognized  the  mag- 
nificence of  this  natural  setting,  as  well 
as  the  historical  importance  of  the 
Roosevelt  Elkhorn  Ranch  by  establishing 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Me- 
morial Park,  comprised  of  three  separate 
units.  The  Elkhorn  Ranch  is  the  middle 
unit — and  there  is  a  unit  to  the  south  and 
one  to  the  north.  Large  stretches  of 
rugged  terrain  separate  the  three  units- 
no  road  connects  them. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  would 
remedy  this  situation  by  authorizing  the 
National  Park  Service  to  construct  a 
connecting  road. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  legislation 
is  a  necessary  followup  to  the  action  of 
Congress  18  years  ago  in  establishing 
Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Memorial 
Park.  I  regard  it  as  a  reasonable  propo- 
sition that  the  park  should  be  made  more 
accessible,  so  that  more  Americans  may 
enjoy  the  natural  wonders  of  the  Bad- 
lands and  appreciate  the  historical  values 
of  the  Roosevelt  Elkhorn  Ranch. 

Construction  of  the  road  likewise  would 
improve  communication  between  the 
three  park  units  and  promote  proper  de- 
velopment and  maintenance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  President  Johnson  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  this  week 
placed  the  Nation's  problems  and  needs 
in  broad  perspective.  I  believe  the  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Park  road  fits  perfectly 
into  his  vision  of  the  future.  Of  particu- 
lar relevance  were  these  words  of  the 
President  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message: 

For  over  three  centuries  the  beauty  of 
America  has  sustained  our  spirit  and  has  en- 
larged our  vision.  We  must  act  now  to  pro- 
tect this  heritage.  In  a  fruitful  new  partner- 
ship with  the  States  and  cities  the  next 
decade  should  be  a  conservation  milestone. 
We  must  make  a  massive  effort  to  save  the 
countryside  and  to  establish — as  a  green 
legacy  for  tomorrow — more  large  and  small 
parks,  more  seashores  and  open  spaces  than 
have  been  created  during  any  other  period  in 
our  national  history. 

Mr.  Sperker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  text  of  my  bill: 

H.R.  2113 
A  bill  to  provide  for  a  connecting  road  be- 
tween three  units  of  the  Theodore  Roose- 
velt National  Memorial  Park,  North  Da- 
kota, and  for  other  purposes 
Be   it   enacted   by   the  Senate   and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That,   in 
order  to  enhance  public  enjoyment  of  the 
three  units  of  the  Tlicodore  Roosevelt  Na- 
tional Memorial  Park,  the  Secretary  of  tlie 
Interior  is   authorized   to  accept  the  dona- 
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tion  of,  or  to  procure  by  such  other  means 
as  ma  J'' be  in  the  public  interest,  lands  and 
Interests  in  lands  in  the  State  of  North  Da- 
kota for  the  development  of  a  connecting 
ro-id  that  traverses  g.-;nerally  the  area  of  the 
Little  Missouri  River  and  connects  the  three 
existing  units  of  the  memorial  park.  Such 
connecting  road  shall  include  necessary  con- 
nections, bridges,  and  other  structures  and 
utilities,  together  with  related  sites  for  rec- 
reational and  interpretive  facilities. 

Sec.  2.  Lands  acqiiired  for  such  -€onnect- 
Xn"  road,  not  including  lands  for  related 
recreational  and  interpretive  purposes,  shall 
consist  of  the  fee  title  to  a  right-of-way 
of  not  more  than  an  average  of  twenty-five 
acres  per  mile  and  of  scenic  easements  on 
lands  adjoining  the  right-of-way  to  preserve 
tlie  present  use  and  appearance  of  such 
lands.  Slid  eahcments  not  lo  e>:ceed  an  aver- 
age of  one  hundred  acres  per  mile.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law. 
Federal  property  required  for  such  connect- 
ing road  or  its  directly  relited  f  cilities  may, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  agency  having 
custody  thereof,  be  transferred  to  the  ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  without  consideration,  for  I'.se 
by  him  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this 
Act.  All  property  acqxured  or  transferred 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  become  a  part  of 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Memorial 
Park  and  be  administered  in  accordance  with 
such  special  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  promulgate  to  further  the 
purposes  of  tliis  Act :  Provided,  Tlaat  the 
Secretary  shall  perniit  the  use  of  the  con- 
necting road  by  farm  or  other  vehicles,  in- 
cluding trucks,  serving  adjacent  landown- 
ers; and  in  regard  to  fencing,  the  Secretary 
shall  be  guided  by  the  range  laws  of  North 
Dakota,  local  requirements,  and  tlie  desires 
of  adjoining  landowners. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated sucli  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


VISIT  OP  FEDERAL  INSTALLATIONS 
IN  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  TMr.  Gonzalez!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  adjournment  of  the  last  Congress, 
I  have  made  it  a  point  to  visit  many  of 
the  Federal  installations  located  in  my 
home  district  of  San  Antonio,  the  20th 
Congressional  District  of  Texas.  Re- 
cently I  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of 
touring  the  Army  Map  Service  field 
oflBce  located  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  in 
San  Antonio.  This  remarkable  and  ef- 
ficient office  is  under  the  competent 
leadership  and  command  of  Maj.  Jack 
E.  Himes. 

It  is  at  this  installation  that  maps 
of  all  parts  of  the  world  are  prepared. 
It  is  this  office  too  which  has  the  pri- 
mary supply  responsibility  for  maps  of 
the  entire  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is 
in  San  Antonio  also  that  one  of  the 
most  modern  photogranunetric  divisions 
is  located,  utilizing  in  its  work  the  latest 
advances  in  photogrammetry  and  draft- 
ing. It  is  this  division  which  pioneered 
the  production  of  plastic  relief  maps  in 
quantity  that  have  enabled  man  to  see 
his  earth  in  accurate  Three  Dimension. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  San 
Antonio  is  an  ideal  location  for  this  field 
office  of  the  Army  Map  Service  because 
of  the  availability  of  experienced  and 
competent  technicians;  thus,  enabling 
this  field  office  to  continue  its  highly 
specialized  work  in  this  worthy  contribu- 
tion of  scientific  knowledge  to  our  Nation 
and  to  the  entire  world. 


ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak 
at  this  time  to  introduce  two  bills  con- 
cerned with  the  arts  and  humanities. 

Indeed,  since  I  last  spoke  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  sense  of  concern  about  this 
area  of  our  national  life  has  widened  and 
deepened.  The  highly  significant  Na- 
tional Arts  and  Cultural  Development 
Act  of  1964  is  now  law.  Very  recently 
we  heard  a  stirring  affirmation  in  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, when  he  proposed  a  national  foun- 
dation of  the  arts  "to  help  promote  and 
honor  creative  achievements." 

What  do  these  developments  mean? 
I  suggest  that  they  signify  nothing  less 
than  an  arrival  at  a  new  stage  of  ma- 
turity in  our  national  life,  with  all  that 
this  implies  in  courage  of  commitment 
and  the  assumption  of  responsibilities. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  momen- 
tum is  entirely  due  to  natural  inevitabil- 
ity. On  the  contrary,  it  is  in  large  part 
due  to  the  dedication,  the  leadership, 
and  the  plain  hard  work  of  a  great  many 
men. 

Many  of  you  know  that  I  have  long 
regarded  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts,  the  first  title  of  the  bill  which  I 
introduced  in  the  88th  Congress,  as  part 
of  a  unity  which  is  yet  to  be  completed. 
There  remains  the  matter  of  practical 
implementation. 

The  Council's  function  is  advisory.  It 
will  define  goals,  establish  standards, 
and  provide  informed  guidance.  The 
first  of  these  bills,  the  National  Arts 
Foundation  Act  of  1965.  is  designed  to 
directly  implement  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arts.  The  Coun- 
cil would  be  "authorized  and  directed  to 
administer  the  Foundation,  discharge 
the  functions  and  duties  provided  by  this 
act.  and  execute  the  programs  of  the 
Foundation."  It  would  then  carry  out 
a  program  of  grants-in-aid.  on  a  match- 
ing basis,  to  the  States  and  to  qualified 
groups  concerned  with  cultural  endeav- 
ors. The  second  bill,  the  National  Hu- 
manities Foundation  Act,  also  would 
complement  the  National  Council  on 
the  Arts,  but  in  a  broader  and  more  in- 
clusive fashion.  It  includes  a  program 
for  the  arts  similar  to  the  bill  described 
above.  In  addition,  it  provides  support 
and  recognition  for  the  humanities. 

This  bill  conforms  with  the  principles 
and  recommendations  of  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Humanities  issued 
last  year.    The  Chairman  of  the  Com- 


mission was  Barnaby  C.  Keeney,  presi- 
dent of  Rhode  Islands  Brown  University. 
It  was  made  up  of  the  American  Comicil 
of  Learned  Societies,  the  Council  of 
Graduate  Schools  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  United  Chapters  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  - 

Their  closely  reasoned  and  (Hioughtf ul 
report  says  in  part: 

Traditionally  o^tr  Government  has  entered 
areas  where  there  were  overt  difficulties  or 
where  an  opportunity  had  opened  for  excep- 
tional achievement.  The  humanities  fit  botli 
categories,  for  the  potential  acliievements  are 
enormous  while  the  troubles  stemming  from 
inadequate  support  are  comparably  great. 
The  problems  are  of  nationwide  scope  and  in- 
terest. Upon  the  humanities  depend  the  na- 
tional ethic  and  morality,  the  national 
esthetic  and  beauty  or  the  lack  of  it,  the 
national  use  of  our  environment  and  our 
material  accomplishments — each  of  these 
areas  directly  affects  each  of  us  as  individuals. 

The  stakes  are  so  high  and  the  issues  of 
such  magnitude  that  the  humanities  must 
have  substantial  help  both  from  the  Federal 
Government  and  from  other  sources.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  the  Commission  recom- 
mends the  establishment  of  a  Notional  Hu- 
manities Foundation  to  parallel  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  which  is  so  successfully 
carrying  out  the  public  responsibilities  en- 
trusted to  it. 

The  second  bill  is  more  consistent  with 
actual  needs.  Recent  information  tells 
us  of  an  increasing  interest  in  the  arts 
and  humanities  on  a  State  and  local  level. 
This  is  reflected  in  the  establishment  of 
plamiing  councils  in  the  arts  by  more 
than  half  of  the  50  States,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  programs  cf  service  to  local 
communities.  These  State  and  local  or- 
ganizations, however,  encounter  problems 
in  implementing  their  plans.  The  en- 
dorsement given  to  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion indicates  their  desire  for  Federal 
assistance.  The  National  Council  on  the 
Arts  and  a  Humanities  Foundation  could 
provide  much  needed  leadership  and  sup- 
port at  the  national  level. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing features  of  this  bill: 

First.  The  purposes  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  are  furthered  and 
carried  into  action. 

Second.  It  provides  assurances  against 
Federal  interference  in  scholarship, 
teaching,  research,  and  artistic  en- 
deavors. 

Third.  Funds  are  allotted  on  a  State 
basis.  State  agencies  are  encouraged,  and 
the  determination  of  program  is  left  in 
their  hands. 

Fourth.  Means  are  provided  for  edu- 
cating and  developing  scholars  and 
teachers  in  the  arts  and  humanities. 

Fifth.  Matching-fund  grants,  loans, 
and  other  means  of  assistance  are  ex- 
tended to  public  and  other  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, including  those  resources  so 
necessary  to  the  arts — libraries  and 
museums. 

Sixth.  Cooperation  with  existing  Fed- 
eral programs,  including  those  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  is  assured. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this  bill 
emphasizes  cooperation  with  existing 
Federal  programs,  including  those  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education.  The  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution is  developing  an  inventive  and 
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unique  national  museum  education  pro- 
gram. The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  pro- 
gram in  the  arts  and  humanities  is 
providing  modest  financial  support  for 
research  and  related  needs  in  these  fields. 
Cooperative  efforts  between  these  agen- 
cies and  a  new  Humanities  Foundation 
would  complement  and  strengthen  a  na- 
tional effort  in  these  important  areas, 
and  to  individuals  for  research  and  for 
creative  work  and  performance. 

The  intellectual  and  creative  future  of 
our  Nation  is  linked  to  recognition  and 
support  for  the  arts  and  humanities. 
The  passage  of  either  of  the  two  bills 
will  provide  effective  results  far  out  of 
proportion  to  the  dollars  involved. 


THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON 
UN-AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  WillisI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoro  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
address  the  House  on  the  subject  of  cer- 
tain communications  I  have  recently  re- 
ceived which  have  been  addressed  not 
only  to  me  but  to  the  Speaker  and  to  all 
Members  of  this  body. 

The  day  before  yesterday  I  had  a  visi- 
tor in  my  office.  Mr.  Tom  Hoag,  of  Ana- 
heim, Calif.  He  presented  to  me  peti- 
tions in  support  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  which  had 
been  signed  by  over  30,000  Americans 
from  44  States. 

On  November  17  of  last  year,  Mr.  Hoag 
wrote  a  letter  to  certain  people  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  bringing  to 
their  attention  the  fact  that  a  campaign 
was  on  to  bring  about  the  abolition 
of  the  committee.  He  asked  them  to 
draft  their  own  petitions  in  support  of 
the  committee,  obtain  signatures  for 
them,  and  mail  the  petitions  to  him  no 
later  than  December  28. 

In  a  little  over  a  month,  he  received 
the  30,000  signatures  I  have  referred  to. 
Mr.  Hoag  had  no  national  organization 
behind  him.  No  funds  were  collected  or 
expended  in  obtaining  these  signatures. 
The  whole  operation  was  a  voluntaiy, 
grassroots  expression  of  the  feeling  of 
American  citizens. 

In  addition,  within  the  last  week  I  have 
received  seven  separate  communications 
from  a  group  of  citizens  in  Ohio  who,  on 
their  own  initiative,  have  banded  to- 
gether as  the  Citizens  for  Retaining  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
•  tivities.  In  each  communication,  there 
were  petitions,  addressed  to  all  Members 
of  the  House,  signed  by  varying  numbers 
of  people  from  cities  and  towns  in  Ohio, 
totaling  over  1,300  signatures. 

Until  I  received  these  communications 
I  was  unaware  of  the  existence  of  this 
organization  in  Ohio,  the  cochairmen 
of  which  are  a  Protestant  clergyman  and 
a  Roman  Catholic  monsignor.  This, 
again,  was  an  expression  of  the  grass- 
roots feeling  of  the  American  people. 


I  have  also  received  within  the  past 
week  or  two  many  letters  and  telegrams 
from  individual  citizens  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  who  have  heard  that  a 
move  was  under  foot  to  eliminate  the 
committee  and  have  written  to  urge  me 
to  do  all  that  I  possibly  can  to  see  that 
the  committee  is  retained  and  that  it 
receive  an  appropriation  adequate  to 
carry  on  its  activities.  These  letters  are 
unsolicited.  They  are  spontaneous  ex- 
pressions of  the  feelings,  the  concern  and 
beliefs  of  American  citizens.  They  are 
not  the  results  of  any  organized  cam- 
paign. I  might  add  that  the  committee 
receives  numerous  communications  of 
this  type  each  time  an  attempt  is  made 
to  abolish  it  or  to  cut  or  eliminate  its 
appropriations. 

Needless  to  say,  I  and  all  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties are  most  grateful  for  the  petitions, 
letters,  and  telegrams  which  have  been 
received.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  our  appreciation  to  all  those 
who  have  thus  indicated  their  support  of 
the  committee — and  also,  of  course,  to 
bring  the  fact  of  their  communications 
to  the  attention  of  the  House,  because 
that  is  what  many  have  asked  me  to  do. 

I  believe  these  communications  are 
most  revealing  and  significant  for  us 
who  are  here  to  represent  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  They  indicate  the 
stand  we  will  take  on  this  issue,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  if  we  are  to 
truly  repre.^ent  them— the  stand  which, 
I  am  pleased  to  say,  this  House  has  con- 
sistently taken  for  26  years. 


A  BILL  EXTENDING  THE  PRO- 
TECTION OF  FEDERAL  MEAT 
INSPECTION  AND  PERMITTING 
COOPERATION  WITH  STATE  MEAT 
INSPECTION  SERVICES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  1961,  I  first  introduced  a  bill  extend- 
ing the  protection  of  Federal  meat  in- 
spection and  permitting  cooperation  with 
State  meat  inspection  services.  Late  in 
the  last  Congress,  the  administration 
endorsed  this  bill.  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  hearings  can  be  held  fairly  early 
in  this  Congress  and  that  the  bill  will 
pass.  An  important  part  of  this  bill  is 
the  provision  which  permits  cooperation 
with  the  State  meat  inspection  services 
which  provide  for  minimum  standards 
of  inspection.  It  would  permit  contracts 
with  these  State  groups  and  the  use  of 
the  Federal  seal  so  that  consumers 
would  know  when  they  are  protected. 
This  would  encourage  more  States  to 
take  care  of  part  of  the  gap  now  exist- 
ing and  would  in  no  way  conflict  with  the 
State  passing  a  State  inspection  law  to 
provide  protection  in  those  plants  which 
are  not  now  covered  by  Federal  inspec- 
tion. 
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This  bill  and  the  talk  of  it  has  stirred 
up  considerable  interest  and  has  resulted 
in  several  of  the  State  legislatures  be- 
coming  interested  in  the  subject  mat- 
ter. At  least  one  State  has  passed  the 
kind  of  a  State  act  that  would  protect 
consumers  from  diseased  meat,  permit 
State  inspectors  being  deputized,  and 
the  processors  for  whom  they  work  bein-^ 
permitted  to  use  a  Federal  inspection 
stamp. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  but  I  am 
afraid  it  is  true  that  many  people  will 
live  with  a  danger  without  protection  un- 
less  suffering  and  misery  has  affected 
them  or  their  friends. 

Some  outbreaks  of  trichinosis  and 
examples  of  diseased  meat  being  sold 
to  unsuspecting  customers  w-ho  assumed 
they  were  buying  meat  that  would  be 
safe  to  eat,  has  in  the  interim  caused 
temporary  increase  in  concern;  and  some 
additional  States,  including  Iowa,  are 
now  talking  of  a  State  act  to  cover  some 
of  the  problems  in  their  particular  part 
of  our  great  country. 

Since  only  a  half  dozen  States  have 
adequate  State  inspection  laws  to  pro- 
tect their  citizens  against  meat  being 
sold  to  them  from  cancer-eyed  cows,  dis- 
eased pigs,  and  parts  of  the  carcass 
they  would  not  eat  if  they  knew  what  was 
in  the  baloney  they  buy,  enough  unin- 
spected meat  from  large  and  medium- 
sized  slaughter  houses  is  sold  to  provide 
the  purchases  of  approximately  30  mil- 
lion people. 

Although  80  percent  of  the  meat  is 
properly  inspected,  many  consumers  as  a 
practical  matter  are  unable  to  tell 
whether  they  are  getting  inspected  or 
uninspected  meat  and  too  many  assume 
that  it  is  all  adequately  inspected. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  this  year 
is  identical  to  the  bill  I  introduced  last 
year  and  was  endorsed  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

In  addition  to  many  other  consumer 
groups  who  have  shown  interest  in  this 
matter,  the  United  Packinghouse  Work- 
ers Association  has  made  a  report  to 
their  membership  and  because  others 
who  are  interested  might  like  to  see  a 
copy  of  that  report,  I  am  having  it  re- 
printed in  the  Record.   It  is  as  follows: 

UPWA  Urges  Smxth  Bill  Support  To  Stop 
THE  Use  of  Unsafe  Meats 

The  United  Packinghouse,  Food  and  Allied 
Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  supports  legis- 
lation now  pending  In  the  Congress  which 
would  require  meat  processors  to  meet  Fed- 
eral standards  of  sanitation  and  public  safety. 

We  join  with  the  Council  of  Public  Health 
and  Regulatory  Veterinary  Medicine  of  the 
American  Veterinary  Medical  Association  in 
its  endorsement  of  H.R.  1015,  introduced  by 
Representative  Neal  Smith,  of  Iowa. 

Under  this  legislation  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  empowered  to  designate  State 
agencies  (where  they  meet  Federal  require- 
ment of  competence  and  efficiency)  to  co- 
operate in  meat  Industry  inspection  under 
standards  regarded  as  essential  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

OUR    OBSERVATIONS 

The  Nation's  packinghouse  workers  know 
from  personal  observation  that  the  rigorous 
and  continuous  inspection  of  meats  as  they 
are  processed  into  sausage,  frozen  dinners, 
lunch  meat,  or  other  meat  products  is  Just 
as  important  to  the  public  health  as  Is  in- 
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Bpectlon  for  disease  at  the  time  the  animal 
is  slaughtered. 

When  the  Meat  Inspection  Division  of  the 
US.  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  that 
in  1  year  it  condemned  over  22  million 
pounds  of  meat  as  tainted,  rancid,  moldy, 
odorous,  unclean,  or  contaminated,  our  mem- 
bers can  assure  the  American  public  that 
such  condemnation  is  thoroughly  In  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

By  their  own  observations  in  the  course  of 
their  work  the  members  of  our  union  know 
how  unwholesome  meat  products  can  become 
if  not  preserved  and  produced  under  the 
highest  standards. 

We  also  know  how  tempting  it  is  to  a  man- 
agement to  allow  dirty  products  to  proceed 
through  the  processing  channels  rather  than 
to  incur  the  financial  loss  of  its  destruction. 

GRAVE    DANGER   EXISTS 

The  members  of  this  union  have  good  rea- 
son to  warn  the  American  public  that  It 
faces  a  grave  danger  in  the  rapidly  expand- 
ing volume  of  meat  slaughtered  and  proc- 
essed which  escapes  adequate  Inspection  un- 
der present  Federal  and  State  legislation. 

Inspection  by  State  or  municipal  author- 
ities in  the  nonfederally  Inspected  area  of 
the  meat  industry  varies  in  effectiveness  from 
State  to  State  and  from  one  community  to 
another.  Some  States  provide  no  inspection 
whatever.  Others  confine  inspection  to  the 
slaughtering  operation  while  ignoring  later 
decomposition  of  the  product.  Some  States 
fail  to  finance  their  inspection  service  suffi- 
ciently to  assure  that  it  can  perform  its  duty. 

PUBLIC  SAFETY  IS  PARAMOUNT 

We  point  out  to  those  who  would  permit 
the  States  to  be  lax  in  their  supervision  of 
meats  prepared  for  local  consumption  on  the 
traditional  grounds  of  States  rights,  that 
the  American  public  is  engaged  in  interstate 
travel. 

A  traveling  citizen  of  any  State  in  the 
Union  is  surely  entitled  to  the  assurance  that 
when  he  pulls  up  at  a  roadside  restaurant 
the  hamburgers  which  he  orders  for  his  fam- 
ily are  not  made  from  a  tubercular  cow,  nor 
was  the  meat  ground  up  by  a  local  processor 
using  equipment  contaminated  because  of 
improper  cleaning. 

Moreover,  such  a  traveler  ought  to  be  as- 
sured by  public  authority  that  his  ham- 
burger is  not  loaded  with  adulterants  and 
toxln-masklng  chemicals  which  make  it  Im- 
possible for  him  to  detect  spoiled  meat  by 
the  ordinary  tests  of  taste  and  smell. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  the  public,  once 
made  aware  that  the  assumption  that  the 
Nation's  meat  supply  is  fully  guarded  by  the 
highly  respected  Federal  meat  Inspection 
service  is  unfounded,  will  insist  that  Con- 
gress move  promptly  to  fill  this  gap  in  the 
essential  protection  of  the  health  interests 
of  the  people. 

We  presume  that  the  Congress,  which  so 
recently  adopted  legislation  to  the  effect  that 
livestock  must  be  slaughtered  in  a  humane 
fashion,  wHl  move  with  expedition  to  assure 
the  sanitary  preparation  of  healthful  meat 
products  for  all  the  American  people. 


Montana  Axes  Budget;  Won't  Check 
Product 

Helena,  Mont. — The  Montana  Legislattue 
refused  to  expand  its  State  meat  inspection 
to  include  supervision  of  processing  and 
labeling  in  State-inspected  slaughtering 
plants. 

The  appropriation  for  ante  and  post  mor- 
tem inspection  was  Increased  to  $129,500  for 
the  next  2  fiscal  years. 

The  livestock  sanitary  board  was  refused 
Its  requested  $75,000  for  the  biennium  to 
support  product  Inspection. 

Michigan  Bill  Dies  in  CoMMrrrEE 
Lansing,  Mich. — A  bill  providing  for  man- 
datory   meat    Inspection    in    Michigan    was 


allowed  to  die  in  committee  by  the  State 
legislature  although  endorsed  by  the  Mich- 
igan State  Meat  Packers  Association. 

Michigan  law  does  not  even  require  the 
licensing  of  slaughtering  plants  within  the 
State. 


Approval  Stamp  in  Minnesota 

St.  Paul. — Under  a  recently  passed  law  a 
"Minnesota  Approved"  label  may  be  placed 
on  meat  products  from  establishments  which 
have  been  licensed  by  the  State  for  In- 
spection purposes. 

Hearings  are  to  be  held  In  June  on  pro- 
posed regulations. 

Pines  Wide  Variations  in  State  Inspection 
Laws 

Washington. — An  examination  of  State 
meat  inspection  laws  made  by  the  Agrlcul- 
tvire  Department  reports: 

Examination  of  live  animals  for  obvious 
disease,  17  States. 

Examination  of  all  carcasses  and  viscera, 
18  States. 

Relnspectlon  of  meat  for  possible  deterio- 
ration, six  States. 

Mark  of  Inspection  on  products,  27  States. 

Examination  of  meat  during  processing, 
16  States. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   MONDAY, 
JANUARY  11,  1965 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
AlbertI,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  what  the  legislative  schedule  is 
for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the 
minority  leader's  question,  there  is  no 
legislative  business  coming  from  com- 
mittees, and  so  far  as  I  know  at  this 
time  there  will  not  be  any  legislative 
business  next  week.  There  may  be  re- 
ports from  committees  on  committees. 
I  am  advised  that  we  will  have  some 
messages  next  week  from  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  any  legislative 
business — and  I  know  of  none  now — I 
shall  make  it  a  point  to  try  to  advise  the 
Members  just  as  soon  as  information  of 
such  business  comes  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 


ASSISTANCE  IN  FLOOD  CONTROL 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlew^oman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  in  cooperation  with  other  members 
of  the  Oregon  delegation  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  authorize  a  greater 
measure  of  Federal  assistance  of  flood- 
damaged  sections  of  Oregon. 

The  legislation  covers  interstate  high- 
ways and  bridges,  forest  roads,  farm 
property.  Small  Business  Administration 
activities,  and  rural  electrification. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  terrible  Christmas- 
week  flooding  devastated  sections  of 
Oregon.  One  community  received  24 
inches  of  rain  within  5  days.  It  wiped 
out  homes,  businesses,  utility,  and  trans- 
portation facilities.  Preliminary  damage 
estimates  run  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$315  million — that  is,  nearly  one-third  of 
a  billion  dollars.  SBA  estimates  that 
there  has  been  $120.5  million  damage 
just  to  private  property  in  Oregon.  Fam- 
ilies suffered  untold  hardships. 

SBA  estimates  that  nearly  1,500  homes 
suffered  major  or  total  damage;  11,410 
families  suffered  property  losses  and  537 
family  businesses  incurred  losses.  One- 
third  of  the  lumber-processing  plants 
may  have  been  closed  dow^n,  albeit  tem- 
porarily. 

The  replacement,  renovation,  and 
repair  tasks  confronting  the  stricken 
people  of  Oregon  are  staggering. 

President  Johnson  immediately  ex- 
pressed his  concern  when  the  floods  be- 
gan to  roll.  Top  Federal  Government 
oflBcials  have  toured  the  stricken  areas. 
Emergency  disaster  offices  have  been 
established  in  half  a  dozen  Oregon  com- 
munities. 

The  concern  of  the  President  and  the 
executive  departments  is  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged. Emergency  measures,  in- 
cluding disaster  relief  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  was  most  helpful.  We  are 
now,  however,  at  the  stage  of  a  per- 
manent reconstruction  of  public  and 
private  facilities. 

The  Congress  responded  magnificently 
when  called  upon  to  assist  Alaska  and 
its  people  when  the  Good  Friday  earth- 
quake erupted  last  year.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Congress,  House  and  Senate 
alike,  will  respond  in  similar  fashion  to 
this  legislation. 


FLOOD  DISASTER  IN  THE  STATE  OP 
OREGON 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  State 
of  Oregon  has  just  suffered  the  worst 
natural  disaster  in  its  history.  Similar 
damage    has    been    suffered    in   Idaho, 
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Washington,  and  northern  California 
Irom  the  heaviest  and  most  widespread 
flood  of  record.  Due  to  continuing  bad 
weather  conditions,  it  will  be  many  weeks 
and  perhaps  months  before  we  know  the 
full  extent  of  the  damage. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  join  my 
colleagues  from  those  areas  in  extending 
praise  and  thanks  for  the  efforts  of  local. 
State,  and  Federal  officials,  and  private 
citizens  who  have  done  such  a  tremen- 
dous job  in  preventing  a  greater  loss  of 
life  and  more  widespread  destruction  of 
property  in  the  disaster  area.  We  par- 
ticularly appreciate  the  quick  response 
of  President  Johnson  in  declaring  the 
area  eligible  for  emergency  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

While  all  agencies  of  Government  have 
been  working  hard  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lems resulting  from  the  disaster,  it  is 
readily  apparent,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
existing  authority  is  not  sufficient  to 
permit  the  type  and  extent  of  aid  neces- 
sary to  restore  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  region  and  to  prevent  total  finan- 
cial disaster  for  many  of  the  victims. 

I  have  been  working  very  closely  wath 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Johnson],  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  Green],  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Duncan],  Senators  Morse 
and  Neuberger,  and  many  others  in  an 
attempt  to  evaluate  the  various  Federal 
programs  that  are  involved  and  in  an 
effort  to  work  out  a  legislative  solution 
to  the  problem. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  to  resolve  some  of  the  limitations 
that  prevent  an  adequate  program  of 
rehabilitation  in  this  four-State  area. 

The  bill,  similar  to  others  being  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  will  expand  Federal  au- 
thority to  reconstruct  or  repair  highways 
and   facilities   within    the   Federal   aid 
highway    system.      It    authorizes    the 
Secretary    of    Agriculture    to    compro- 
mise   or    release    indebtedness    under 
Farmers  Home  Administration  programs 
where   necessaiT   because   of   losses   of 
property  encumbered  by  existing  loans. 
It  authorizes  refinancing  where  replace- 
ment or  repair  of  buildings  is  required. 
The  Secretary  will  be  able  to  take  simi- 
lar actions  with  respect  to  Rm-al  Electri- 
fication Administration  loans,  and  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administra- 
tor with  respect  to  siinilar  programs  un- 
der his  jurisdiction.    The  Small  Business 
Administration  will  be  authorized  to  ex- 
tend the  loan  period  of  its  disaster  re- 
lief program  to  30  years,  instead  of  the 
present  20  years.    The  bill  would  extend 
authority  for  100  percent  road  and  trail 
rehabilitation   to   roads   on   the   public 
lj;nds  and  wildlife  refuge  system  lands 
administered  by  the  Department  of  In- 
terior.   National  forests,  park  lands,  and 
Indian  reservation  lands  are  ah-eady  eli- 
gible under  existing  laws.    These  urgent 
needs  must  be  met  by  authorizing  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  emergency  program,  now  nearly 
exhaasted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Con- 
jrress  will  act  expeditiously  to  alleviate 
the  burden  of  this  great  disaster. 
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FLOOD  DISASTER  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
OREGON  AND  OTHER  WESTERN 
STATES 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  staggering  damage  to  Oregon.  Cali- 
fornia. Washington,  and  Idaho  homes, 
farms,  ranches,  timber,  businesses,  high- 
ways, bridges,  and  other  public  works  left 
in  the  wake  of  storms  and  floods  is  well 
known  to  you,  although  the  extent  of 
that  damage  cannot  yet  be  determined 
accurately. 

And  that  damage  may  still  mount  as 
stoi-ms  continue  to  plague  the  North- 
west. 

Although  the  true  extent  of  need  is  not 
yet  known.  I  join  with  my  able  colleagues, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon.  Repre- 
sentative Green,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon,  Representative  Ullman,  in  rec- 
ognizing the  insistent  and  legitimate  de- 
mand for  effective  and  prompt  Federal 
assistance  in  the  flood  stricken  area. 

I  support  the  efforts  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Ull- 
man] as  represented  by  the  bills  they 
are  introducing  today  in  the  House. 
I  further  support  similar  legislation  in- 
troduced by  my  friend  and  neighbor,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  Congress- 
man Johnson,  whose  district  continues 
to  suffer  the  ravages  of  the  flood. 

My  present  opinion  is  that  there  may 
be  additional  legislative  authorizations 
necessary  if  the  U.S.  Government  is  to 
meet  its  fullest  responsibilities  to  help  the 
ravaged  areas  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Should  my  additional  research  confirm 
my  present  view,  I  shall  offer  further 
legislation  in  addition  to  supporting  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon,  Repre- 
sentative Green,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon,  Representative  Ullman,  are  in- 
troducing today. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  in  this  body 
share  with  the  Members  from  the  North- 
west their  concern  for  the  plight  of  fam- 
ilies and  businesses  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
aster that  struck  at  the  height  of  the 
Christmas  season  and  has  not  yet  sub- 
sided fully. 

All  of  us,  too,  should  be  proud  of  the 
manner  in  which  citizens  whose  States 
were  so  ruthlessly  hit  rallied  to  reduce 
the  loss  of  life  and  property  threatened 
by  high  winds  and  swollen  rivers  turned 
suddenly  into  rampaging  torrents  of 
water. 

The  much  maligned  civil  defense  units 
sprang  into  action  to  perform  yeoman 
service  at  considerable  personal  risk  and 
sacrifice,  as  did  State  and  local  officials 
and  employees  challenged  so  harshly  by 
the  full  force  of  nature  run  wild.  I  am 
proud  of  them,  as  I  know  you  are. 

I  know  the  people  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west can  and  must  depend  on  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Federal  agencies  to  fulfill 


their  responsibilities  to  the  fullest  with 
compassion,  understanding,  and  gen- 
erosity. 


LEGISLATION  DESIGNED  TO  PUNISH 
THOSE  GUILTY  OF  KILLING  THE 
PRESIDENT    OR    GUILTY    OF   AS- 
SAULT UPON  THE  PRESIDENT 
Mr.  Mcculloch.    Mr.  speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I 
have  just  introduced  legislation  to  pun- 
ish the  killing  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  bill  would  also  prevent  the  at- 
tempted killing  or  assaulting  of  the  Pres- 
ident. It  would  likewise  provide  punish- 
ment for  the  killing,  attempted  killing, 
or  assaulting  of  the  Vice  President! 
former  Presidents,  President-elect,  Vice 
President-elect,  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
Members  of  Congress. 

A  killing  or  attempted  killing  of  the 
President  or  other  named  official  could 
bring  the  death  penalty  to  a  guilty  party. 
In  the  case  of  assault,  the  imposed  pun- 
ishment would  be  greater  if  a  dangerous 
weapon  is  used. 

The  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy clearly  demonstrated  the  need  for 
Federal  legislation  which  would  permit 
Federal  law  enforcement  officers  to  im- 
mediately participate  in  the  investiga- 
tion. 

The  interest  of  national  security  dic- 
tates that  the  American  pubhc  know 
whether  attempts  upon  the  hfe  of  the 
President  or  other  high  officials  is  a 
single  act  of  a  deranged  mind  or  a  part  of 
an  organized  plot  to  disrupt  the  workings 
of  government. 

If  this  proposed  legislation  had  been 
law  when  President  Kennedy  was  assas- 
sinated there  may  well  have  been  a 
greater  opportunity  to  obtain  all  of  the 
facts  and  to  protect  the  life  of  a  material 
witness. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  not 
nullify  State  law.  I  emphasize  that  this 
bill  will  preserve  a  State's  right  to  inves- 
tigate and  prosecute  persons  charged 
with  such  acts. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  2063 
A  bin  to  punish  the  klUing,  attempted  kUl- 


ing,  or  assaulting  of  the  President  ot  the 

United  States  and  other  high  officials 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 

America   in   Congress   assembled.   That    (a) 

chapter  51  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 

Code  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

thereof  the  following  hew  section : 

"§  1116.  The  Killing  op  the  President  and 

Certain  High  Officials 

"Whoever  kills  a  President,  President-elect 

or  former  President  of  the  United  States,  a 

Vice  President  or  Vice-President-elect  of  the 

United  States,  any  Justice  of  the  Supreme 

Co\irt  of  the  United  States,  any  member  of 

the  Cabinet  of  the  President  of  the  United 
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states  or  any  Member  of  the  Senate  or  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
estates  shall  be  punished  as  provided  under 
sections  1111  and  1112  of  this  title." 

(b)  The  analysis  at  the  head  of  chapter  51 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"1116.  The  killing  of  the  President  and  cer- 
tain high  officials." 

Sec.  2.  (p.)  Chapter  7  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
sections: 

..<  115.  Assaulting,  With  Intent  To  Kill, 
the  pre.sident  and  certain  high 
Officials 

"Whoever  assaults,  with  intent  to  kill,  any 
person  designated  in  section  1116  of  this  title 
shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  fifteen 
years. 

"§  116.  Assaulting,  With  Intent  To  Cause 
Bodily  Injury,  to  the  President 
and  Certain  High  Officials 

"Whoever,  without  justifiable  or  excusable 
cause,  assaults  or  offers  violence,  with  intent 
to  cause  bodily  injury,  to  any  person  desig- 
nated in  section  1116  of  this  title  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  three  years,  or  both. 

"Whoever,  in  the  commission  of  any  such 
acts,  uses  a  deadly  or  dangerous  weapon,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both." 

(b)  The  analysis  at  the  head  of  chapter  7 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"115.  Assaulting,    with    intent   to   kill,   the 
President  and  certain  high  officials. 

"116.  Assaulting,  with  intent  to  cause  bodily 
injury,  to  the  President  and  certain 
high  officials." 
Sec.  3.  Nothing  contained  in  any  section 
of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  indicating 
an  intent  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  occupy 
the  field  in  which  such  sections  operate,  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  State  laws  on  the  same 
subject  matter,  nor  shall  any  provision  of  this 
Act  be  construed  as  invalidating  a  provision 
of  State  law  which  would  be  valid  in  the 
absence  of  such  Act,  except  to  the  extent  that 
there  is  a  direct  and  positive  conflict  between 
such  provisions  so  that  the  two  cannot  be 
reconciled  or  consistently  stand  together. 


REPORTED  INCIDENTS  OF  POLITI- 
CAL FUND  SOLICITING  IN  AGEN- 
CIES   OF    THE    GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  nu- 
merous occasions  during  the  88th  Con- 
gress I  brought  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  reported  incidents  of  political 
fund  soliciting  in  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  point  to  the  fact  that  such 
activities  are  in  violation  of  the  Hatch 
Act  and  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  which 
should  be  investigated  thoroughly  and 
action  taken  accordingly.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
I  reported  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission was  instituting  an  investigation 
of  such  activities  in  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration.  Since  this  in- 
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vestigation  was  launched  at  my  request, 
I  received  a  report  from  the  Commission 
upon  the  conclusion  of  their  inquiry. 

On  October  8,  1964,  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Mr.  John  J.  McCarthy, 
Assistant  General  Counsel  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission: 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
WashJ7igton,  D.C.,  October  8,  1964. 
Hon.  Ancher  Nelsen, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Nelsen:  This  Is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  September  22,  1964,  concern- 
ing the  investigation  of  alleged  Hatch  Act 
violations  in  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration and  your  telephone  calls  of 
September  28  and  October  1.  As  I  told  you 
on  the  phone,  I  was  somewhat  handicapped 
in  my  endeavor  to  obtain  the  information 
you  wanted  because  of  the  hospitalization  of 
Mr.  Meloy,  who  was  personally  supervising 
the  conduct  of  the  investigation. 

As  you  know,  we  conducted  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  alleged  Hatch  Act  violations  in 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
There  are  four  individuals  involved.  One  is 
in  tlie  competitive  service  and  subject  to  our 
jurisdiction;  the  other  three  are  in  excepted 
positions  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  an  effort 
to  coordinate  action  we  have  notified  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  our  investigation. 
We  have  not  been  advised  as  to  what  they 
plan  to  do. 

In  addition,  we  have  furnished  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  with  a  copy  of  our  investi- 
gation. That  Department  has  jurisdiction  to 
determine  whether  to  prosecute  for  viola- 
tion of  the  criminal  laws.  It  has  been  our 
practice  in  this  kind  of  a  situation  to  defer 
administrative  action  until  the  criminal  as- 
pects of  the  case  have  been  fully  explored. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  at  this  time  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  as  to  a  violation  of  the 
Hatch  Act  by  the  employee  who  is  subject 
to  our  jurisdiction.  Under  the  procedure 
we  follow  such  a  decision  is  made  Initially 
only  after  a  letter  of  charges  has  been  served 
and  the  employee's  answer  has  been  con- 
sidered. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  J.  McCarthy, 
Assistant  General  Counsel. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Com- 
mission reports  four  individuals  being 
involved,  one  of  whom  was  in  the  clas- 
sified service  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Commission  and  the  other  three 
of  whom  were  in  excepted  positions  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Although  the  Com- 
mission investigation  findings  were  re- 
ported to  the  Department  of  Justice  some 
months  ago,  I  have  not  yet  had  a  report 
of  any  action  having  been  taken  by  the 
Justice  Department. 

The  President  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  pointed  out  the  need  of  thor- 
ough law  enforcement,  the  need  of 
checking  juvenile  delinquency,  and  I  am 
sure  that  we  would  all  agree  with  his 
statement. 

Many  times  we  have  heard  statements 
coming  from  the  Justice  Department, 
calling  upon  the  business  community  to 
observe  proper  business  practices  in  keep- 
ing with  the  laws  of  the  land. 

We  all  recognize  the  merits  of  a  civil 
service  system  which  protects  our  Fed- 
eral employees  and  prevents  political 
machines  from  using  Federal  employees 
in  a  manner  found  to  be  disastrous  to  the 


efficiency  and  quality  of  performance  of 
our  Federal  employees  and  opens  the 
door  to  a  return  to  the  spoils  system. 

If  we  are  to  expect  our  youth  to  ob- 
serve our  laws,  if  we  hope  to  receive  the 
cooperation  of  the  business  community 
in  proper  regard  to  existing  laws,  cer- 
tainly Government  officials  should  be  the 
examples  showing  proper  regard  to  strict 
adherence  to  Federal  laws  passed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Such  blatant  political  activities  on  the 
part  of  appointed  officials  of  the  Federal 
service  are  a  violation  of  every  precept  of 
the  merit  system  and  it  is  my  intention 
to  press  for  responsible  action  in  bringing 
this  matter  to  a  conclusion.  I  cannot 
overemphasize  the  need  for  stern  admin- 
istrative action  to  avoid  such  corruption 
in  the  civil  service  system  of  our  Federal 
Government. 

I  call  on  Members  of  this  Congress, 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  to  help  me 
search  out  instances  where  violations 
have  occurred;  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
we  can  restore  our  civil  service  system 
to  its  proper  level. 


EXTENSION  OF  CREDIT  BY  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  BANKS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  TMr.  Widnall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml-.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 4,  1965,  I  introduced  legislation 
which  would  provide  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  with  the  authority  to  extend 
credit  to  member  banks  and  others  on 
any  satisfactory  security.  This  bill,  H.R. 
167,  would  greatly  increase  the  ability  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  perform 
one  of  their  principal  responsibilities. 
Appropriate  credit  assistance  to  member 
banks  is  essential  if  the  banking  com- 
munity is  to  meet  the  legitimate  credit 
needs  of  a  growing  economy. 

The  bill  would  eliminate  the  penalty 
rates  which  Federal  Reserve  banks  must 
now  levy  on  member  bank  borrowings  se- 
cured by  collateral  other  than  Govern- 
ment securities  or  so-called  "eligible  pa- 
per." The  present  definition  of  "eligible 
paper"  as  short-term,  self-liquidating  pa- 
per bears  little  relationship  to  the  type  of 
loans  which  commercial  banks  now  ex- 
tend. Since  1935,  the  Resei-ve  banks 
have  had  permanent  authority  to  make 
advances  on  any  security  satisfactory  to 
the  Reserve  banks,  but  at  a  penalty  rate 
of  interest,  one-half  of  1  percent  above 
the  regular  discount  rate.  My  bill  would 
remove  both  this  penalty  rate  and  the 
necessity  for  cumbersome  administra- 
tive procedures  for  deciding  between  eli- 
gible and  ineligible  paper. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  late 
about  "reforming"  the  Federal  Reserve 
system.  In  August  of  1963  the  Federal 
Reserve  recommended  the  reform  con- 
tained in  my  bill,  but  in  the  past  16 
months  no  consideration  has  been  given 
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by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
to  this  worthwhile  suggestion.  Since 
World  War  II,  bank  holdings  of  Govern- 
ment securities  have  declined,  and  should 
an  economic  upswing  trigger  further  re- 
ductions in  holdings,  banks  will  be  hard- 
pressed  to  seek  other  kinds  of  collateral 
if  they  need  Federal  Reserve  credit  for 
increased  consumer  credit  demands.  I 
would  hope  that  this  reform,  which  would 
assist  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
the  banking  community  in  their  con- 
tinued performance  in  the  public  inter- 
est, would  receive  the  attention  it  de- 
serves from  Congress. 

I  include,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  H.R.  167: 

In  general,  the  first  section  of  this  bill 
would  confer  upon  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
broad  authority  to  make  advances  on  any 
satisfactory  security  and  the  remaining  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  are  largely  of  a  conforming 
nature. 

Section  1 :  A  new  section  13A  would  be  in- 
serted in  the  Federal  Reser\e  Act.  It  would 
authorize  any  Federal  Reserve  bank  to  make 
advances  to  any  of  its  member  banks  on  the 
note  of  the  member  bank  secured  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Reserve  bank,  subject  to 
such  limitations,  restrictions,  and  regula- 
tions as  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  may  prescribe.  In  mak- 
ing such  advances,  the  Reserve  bank  would 
be  required  to  give  due  regard  to  the  "main- 
tenance of  sound  credit  conditions  and  the 
accommodation  of  commerce.  Industry,  and 
agriculture"  and  to  keep  Itself  informed  as 
to  the  character  and  amount  of  the  loans  and 
investments  of  its  member  banks,  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether  undue  or  inap- 
propriate use  is  being  made  of  bank  credit 
for  speculative  purposes  or  for  purposes  in- 
consistent with  the  maintenance  of  sound 
credit  conditions.  Tliese  requirements  are 
substantially  the  same  as  those  now  pre- 
scribed by  the  eighth  paragraph  of  section  4 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

In  addition  to  advances  to  member  banks, 
the  Reserve  banks  would  be  authorized  to 
make  advances  to  individuals,  partnerships, 
and  corporations  on  the  security  of  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States,  an  authority 
similar  to  that  now  contained  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  section  13  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act,  although  the  new  authority,  like 
that  with  respect  to  advances  to  member 
banks,  would  not  specify  any  maturity  limi- 
tation. As  under  present  law,  the  authority 
to  make  advances  to  corporations  would 
cover  advances  to  nonmember  banks. 

Section  2:  Because  they  would  be  super- 
seded or  rendered  obsolete  by  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  new  section  13A,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  hereafter 
described  would  be  repealed. 

Section  10(a)  of  the  act  (12  U.S.C.  347a), 
enacted  in  1932,  authorizes  advances  to 
groups  of  five  or  more  member  banks.  This 
authority  has  never  been  utilized  and  would 
be  unnecessary  in  the  light  of  the  new  au- 
thority. 

Section  10(b)  (12  U.S.C.  347b),  contain- 
ing authority  for  advances  to  member  banks 
on  any  satisfactory  security  but  at  a  one- 
half -of- 1 -percent  penalty  interest  rate,  would 
likewise  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  new 
legislation. 

Section  11(b)  of  the  act  (12  XJS.C.  248 
(b) ),  authorizing  the  Board  of  Governors  to 
permit  or  require  a  Federal  Reserve  bank  to 
rediscount  the  discounted  paper  of  other  Re- 
serve banks,  has  not  been  used  since  1933  and 
is  of  no  practical  importance  today. 

The  2d,  3d.  4th,  5th,  6th,  8th,  10th,  and 
13th  paragraphs  of  section  13  of  the  act  (12 
U.S.C.  343.  344.  345.  346.  347,  361,  and  347c, 
respectively)  contain  the  basic  provisions  of 
present  law  regarding  discounts  and  advances 


by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  These  pro- 
visions limit  eligible  paper  to  paper  "issued 
or  drawn  for  agricultiu'al.  Industrial,  or  com- 
mercial purposes,  or  the  proceeds  of  which 
have  been  used,  or  are  to  be  used,  for  such 
purposes";  provide  emergency  authority 
(never  used)  for  the  discounting  of  eligible 
paper  for  individuals,  partnerships,  and  cor- 
porations; authorize  the  discounting  of 
sight  drafts  in  certain  limited  circumstances; 
authorize  the  discounting  of  bankers'  accept- 
ances and  "dollar  exchange"  acceptances  of 
the  kinds  described  in  paragraphs  7  and  12 
of  section  13;  limit  the  amount  of  paper  of 
one  obligor  that  may  be  discounted  for  a 
member  bank;  authorize  advances  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  discounts)  to  member  banks 
secured  by  Government  obligations  or  eligi- 
ble paper;  provide  for  the  regulation  of  dis- 
counts by  the  Board;  authorize  advances  to 
Individuals,  partnerships,  and  corporations 
on  the  security  of  Government  obligations; 
authorize  the  discounting  of  agricultural 
paper,  paper  held  by  Federal  Intermediate 
credit  banks,  and  paper  of  cooperative  mar- 
keting associations;  and  provide  that  certain 
types  of  real  estate  loans  by  national  banks 
shall  be  regarded  as  commercial  paper  for 
discount  purposes.  All  of  these  provisions 
would  either  be  superseded  or  covered  by  the 
new  section  13A  added  by  section  1  of  the 
present  bill. 

Section  3:  The  eighth  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  act  (12  U.S.C.  301)  presently 
requires  each  Federal  Reserve  bank  to  con- 
sider the  maintenance  of  sound  credit  con- 
ditions and  the  accommodation  of  commerce. 
Industry,  and  agriculture  In  extending  credit 
to  member  banks,  and  to  keep  itself  Informed 
regarding  undue  uses  of  bank  credit  for 
speculative  purposes;  and  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors is  authorized  to  suspend  any  member 
bank  from  access  to  Federal  Reserve  credit 
for  any  such  undue  use  of  bank  credit. 
These  provisions  would  be  retained  in  sub- 
stance in  the  new  section  13A.  Accordingly, 
the  similar  provisions  of  section  4  would  be 
repealed,  so  that  the  eighth  paragraph  of 
that  section  would  provide  only — as  it  does 
now — that  the  board  of  directors  of  each 
Federal  Reserve  bank  shall  administer  its  af- 
fairs "fairly  and  impartially  and  without  dis- 
crimination In  favor  of  or  against  any  mem- 
ber bank  or  banks." 

Section  4:  The  13th  paragraph  of  section 
9  of  the  act  (12  U.S.C.  330)  would  be  amended 
to  repeal  the  proviso  limiting  the  amount  of 
paper  of  one  obligor  that  may  be  discounted 
for  any  member  bank.  This  limitation,  like 
the  similar  limitation  in  section  9  of  the  act, 
appears  unnecesasry  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
most  State  laws  limit  the  amount  of  loans 
that  may  be  made  to  one  borrower  by  State 
banks,  in  terms  similar  to  those  applicable  to 
national  banks  under  section  5200  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes. 

Section  5:  The  last  sentence  of  section 
11(c)  of  the  act  (12  U.S.C.  248(c)),  regard- 
ing the  addition  to  the  discount  rate  of  any 
tax  paid  by  the  Reserve  banks  on  deficiencies 
in  their  reserves  against  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  would  be  modified  to  refer  to  the  in- 
terest rate  charged  on  advances  under  the 
new  section  13A. 

Section  6:  The  language  of  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  11  (m)  of  the  act  (12  U.S.C. 
248(m) ),  regarding  suspension  of  rediscount 
privileges  for  certain  increases  in  loans  se- 
cured by  stock  or  bond  collateral,  would  be 
conformed  to  refer  to  suspension  of  use  of 
the  credit  facilities  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks. 

Section  7:  The  provision  of  section  12  of 
the  act  (12  U.S.C.  262),  authorizing  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Council  to  make  recommenda- 
tions in  regard  to  discount  rates  and  redis- 
count business,  would  be  changed  to  refer 
to  advances  under  the  new  section  13A  and 
Interest  rates  on  such  advances. 

Section  8:  The  first  paragraph  of  section 
14   of    the    act    (12    U.S.C.   353)    would    be 


amended  to  eliminate  a  reference  to  paper 
eligible  for  rediscount  and,  at  the  same  time 
to  omit  a  reference  to  regulation  of  Federal 
Reserve  bank  open  market  operations  by  the 
Board  of  Governors,  a  function  that  has  been 
subject  to  regulation  since  1935  by  the 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee. 

Section  9:  A  conforming  change  would  be 
made  in  section  14(c)  of  the  act  (12  U.S.C 
356)  to  eliminate  a  reference  to  paper  aris- 
ing out  of  commercial  transactions,  as  here- 
inbefore defined. 

Section  10:  Section  14(d)  of  the  act  (12 
U.S.C.  357),  relating  to  the  fixing  of  dis- 
count rates,  would  be  amended  to  refer  to 
interest  rates  under  the  new  section  13.^. 
At  the  same  time,  this  provision  would  be 
broadened  to  authorize  the  fixing  of  different 
rates,  not  only  for  different  classes  of  paper, 
but  also  according  to  such  other  basis  or 
bases  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  this  provision.  The 
amended  provision  would  also  include  sep- 
arate authority  as  to  rates  on  advances  to 
individuals,  partnerships,  and  corporations 
under  subsection  (c)  of  the  new  section  13A. 

Section  11:  The  provision  of  section  16  of 
the  act  (12  U.S.C.  412)  authorizing  the  use 
of  paper  acquired  under  section  13  as  secu- 
rity for  Federal  Reserve  notes  would  be  mod- 
ified to  refer  to  notes  of  member  banks  or 
others  acqiiired  under  the  provisions  of  [the 
new]  section  13 A  of  this  act. 

Section  12:  The  provision  of  section  19  of 
the  act  (12  U.S.C.  463),  prohibiting  member 
banks  from  acting  as  agents  for  nonmember 
banks  In  obtaining  Federal  Reserve  dis- 
counts, without  the  Board's  permission, 
would  be  conformed  to  refer  to  advances  in- 
stead of  discounts. 

Section  13:  A  provision  of  section  23A  of 
the  act,  relating  to  security  for  loans  to  af- 
filiates of  member  banks,  would  be  con- 
formed to  eliminate  a  reference  to  drafts 
eligible  for  rediscount. 

Section  14:  A  provision  of  the  act  of 
July  21,  1932  (12  U.S.C.  1148),  authorizing 
agricultural  credit  corporations  to  redis- 
count eliblble  paper  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  would  be  repealed. 


THE  NATIONAL  ARTS 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  LMr.  Widnall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Congress  passed  last  year  an  act  to 
provide  for  a  National  Council  on  the 
Arts,  it  left,  as  unfinished  business,  a 
proposal  for  a  National  Arts  Foundation. 
Today,  the  original  sponsor  of  that  pro- 
posal, the  senior  Senator  from  New  York, 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  has  reintro- 
duced his  legislative  suggestion.  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  distinguished  Republi- 
can colleague  and  the  other  bipartisan 
proponents  of  the  National  Arts  Founda- 
tion, a  project  whose  merit  was  recog- 
nized by  the  President  on  January  4  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message. 

In  introducing  this  bill,  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  delicate  task  that  this 
Foundation  will  face  in  encouraging  the 
arts  in  the  United  States.  The  arts  are 
fields  of  expression  whose  freedom  de- 
serves the  greatest  protection  free  men 
can  provide.    As  Kingman  Brewster,  the 
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president  of  Yale  University,  said  in  his 
annual  report: 

The  search  for  truth  in  the  areas  of  taste, 
ideology  and  belief  can  never  safely  be  made 
dependent  upon  a  Federal  chosen  instru- 
ment of  financial  support. 

This  bill  provides,  however,  that  in  the 
case  of  both  grants  to  the  several  States 
and  to  private  groups,  section  3  of  the 
National  Arts  and  Cultural  Development 
Act  of  1964  shall  apply.  That  section, 
prohibiting  Federal  interference  in  the 
arts,  reads  as  follov.'s: 

Sec  3.  In  the  administration  of  this  Act 
no  department,  agency,  officer  or  employee 
of  theUnited  States  shall  exercise  any  direc- 
tion, supervision,  or  control,  over  the  policy 
or  program  determination  of  any  group, 
State  or  State  agency  involved  in  the  arts. 

In  addition,  I  have  made  two  small  but 
important  changes  in  my  own  bill  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  the  Foundation 
to  make  value  judgments  on  the  ideas  or 
contents  of  an  artistic  work  in  setting 
priorities  for  grant  assistance.  Required 
would  be  a  finding  that  proposed  pro- 
ductions be  of  an  artistic  and  cultural 
nature,  rather  than  a  judgment  of  what 
is  of  a  substantial  artistic  and  cultural 
significance,  in  grants  to  groups.  Simi- 
larly, the  Foundation  would  not  be  asked 
to  judge  significant  merit  but  only  that 
a  particular  production  had  artistic  or 
cultural  merit. 

I  believe  these  changes  are  of  particu- 
lar importance  since  part  of  the  idea  of 
this  bill  is  to  encourage  creativity  and 
new  talent  development  in  such  fields  as 
art,  the  dance,  literature,  motion  pic- 
tures, radio  and  television,  music,  and 
drama.  The  Foundation  should  not  be 
required,  or  have  the  authority,  to  read 
through  the  actual  contents  of  each  pro- 
duction and  make  a  subjective  judgment 
prior  to  performance  or  publication,  and 
its  reception  by  the  public  and  the 
artist's  peers.  That  type  of  authority 
would  obviously  permit  the  possibility  of 
subtle  pressures  upon  the  artist  to  con- 
form to  prevailing  social  and  political 
views. 

The  bill  itself  would  provide  grants  to 
nonprofit  professional  groups  or  their 
equivalent  in  terms  of  professional  stand- 
ards. This  is  a  guarantee  of  perfoiTn- 
ance  quality.  Grants  to  States  would  be 
made  for  existing  projects  or  productions 
v;hose  past  contributions  could  be  used  to 
judge  future  quality  of  performance.  The 
bill's  definition  of  the  arts  is  itself  a 
safeguard  against  mediocrity.  There  is 
no  justification  for  leaving  any  avenues 
open  for  possible  Federal  influence  on  the 
content  of  the  artistic  production  itself. 

As  envisioned  by  this  bill,  the  Founda- 
tion would  consist  of  21  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  from  private 
citizens  involved  in  the  arts,  cultural  and 
art  experts,  and  the  artists  themselves, 
representative  of  the  major  fields  of  ar- 
tistic endeavor.  The  Foundation  would 
have  a  Director  and  staff,  would  not  pro- 
duce or  present  any  productions  itself, 
and  would  make  matching  grants  of  up  to 
50  percent  of  costs  to  States  and  private 
groups.  Funds  could  not  bo  used  for  the 
purchase,  repair,  construction,  or  rental 
of  buildings  or  land. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  will  provide 
a  stimulus   for   the   discussion   of   the 


status  of  the  arts  in  our  national  life,  and 
the  equally  important  debate  over  the 
proper  role  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  play  in  encouraging  the  increased 
development  of  the  arts  and  their  appre- 
ciation by  the  public. 


PARKING  SPACE  FOR  PUBLIC  USE 
IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  THE  NATION'S 
CAPITOL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  w'as  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
is  disgraceful  that  there  is  so  little  park- 
ing space  for  the  public  near  the  Capitol. 

Here  v.^e  are  on  the  eve  of  the  inau- 
guration ceremonies.  In  attendance,  we 
are  told,  it  will  be  the  biggest  ever.  Yet 
even  on  an  ordinary  weekday  persons 
desiring  to  visit  their  Congressman  or 
the  Capitol  Building  or  Houses  of  Con- 
gress to  see  them  in  action,  find  it  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  to  find  parking  space 
within  walking  distance.  Yet  just  east 
of  the  Cannon  House  Office  Building  is 
a  whole  empty  block  with  no  buildings 
on  it,  acquired  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
Government  at  a  cost  of  $5.8  million. 
Why  not — temporarily  at  least — open 
this  area  for  public  parking? 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  immediate 
steps  can  be  taken  to  alleviate  the  pub- 
lic parking  shortage  on  the  Hill.  The 
Members  of  Congress  are  taking  care  of 
their  own  needs;  why  not  give  the  pub- 
lic some  consideration? 


FUEL  IMPORT  QUOTAS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  CoNTEli  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  many 
occasions  I  have  felt  it  necessary  to  ad- 
dress this  House  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  New  England  who  for  over  5  years 
have  fought  for  the  removal  of  residual 
fuel  oil  import  quotas.  As  I  stand  here 
today,  there  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  in 
my  mind  but  that  the  relief  which  we  so 
justly  deserve  from  this  economic  mill- 
stone would  have  been  forthcoming  long 
ago  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  the  spokesmen  for  the  coal 
industry.  To  you  gentlemen  from  coal- 
producing  States,  particularly  those 
along  the  Appalachian  chain,  I  address 
myself  today,  and  all  I  ask  is  that  you 
once  again  examine  the  facts  in  this  long 
and  continuing  controversy,  and  on  the 
basis  of  these  facts  reach  your  own  un- 
biased conclusions  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  system  of  residual  fuel  import  quotas 
should  be  continued.  I  think  you  will 
find  that  this  program  which  has  placed 
substantial  burdens  on  New  England 
consumers  has  never  offered  one  iota  of 
relief  to  your  unemployed  coal  miners 
nor  would  its  termination  have  any  sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  vigorous,  healthy, 
flourishing  coal  industry  of  your  States 


which  faces  the  future,  according  to  all 
of  the  best  estimates,  with  the  outlook 
bright  for  a  tremen(ious  expansion  in 
coal  production  because  of  almost  dou- 
bled market  demand  in  the  next  decade. 

I  ask  you  to  do  this,  bearing  in  mind 
that  this  Congress  has  been  asked  to  ap- 
prove legislation  which  will  commit  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  coming  year  to  a 
massive  effort  to  eliminate  poverty,  inso- 
far as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  do  so,  in 
distressed  communities  of  Appalachia 
where  coal  mining  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  dominant  industry. 

The  elected  representatives  of  New 
England  will  be  asked  to  support  this 
program  w-ith  their  votes.  If  approved, 
the  10  million  residents  of  the  6  New 
England  States  will  be  required  to  sup- 
port it  with  their  tax  dollars. 

I  think  you  will  find  New  Englanders, 
particularly,  inclined  to  be  sympathetic 
with  those  suffering  from  economic 
hardships.  They  know  firsthand  what 
it  is  like  for  an  entire  area  to  lose  its 
livelihood  and  why  it  is  so  necessary  for 
an  all-out  effort  to  improve  the  lot  of 
their  fellow  human  beings  beset  by  hun- 
ger and  want. 

But  W'hile  they  will  be  asked  and  ex- 
pected to  support  this  gigantic  program 
of  Federal  relief  for  Appalachia,  I  find  it 
inconceivable  that  they  should  be  forced 
to  face  continuing  hardships  in  their 
own  efforts  to  remain  fully  competitive 
in  United  States  and  world  markets  by 
being  deprived  of  their  free  choice  of 
fuel  because  of  needless  Government  im- 
port quotas  or  residual  fuel  oil,  the  one 
fuel  they  find  the  best  and  most  con- 
venient for  their  factories,  institutions, 
and  utilities. 

They  feel,  and  rightly  so,  that  these 
restrictions  contribute  nothing  to  im- 
proving economic  conditions  along  the 
Appalachian  chain  and  for  that  reason, 
they  resent  the  powerful  opposition  of 
coal  industry  spokesmen  to  their  efforts 
to  terminate  this  program. 

If  you  gentlemen  from  the  Ap- 
palachian area  will  examine  the  facts,  as 
I  ask,  you  will  find  that  imported  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  because  of  its  very  nature 
is  competitive  with  coal  only  under  steam 
boilers  of  electric  utility  plants  and  even 
in  this  market,  competition  is  limited  to 
a  very  narrow  coastline  area  along  the 
eastern  seaboard. 

Your  examination  will  further  show 
that  even  in  this  area  of  very  limited 
competition  coal  has  been  doing  very 
well.  If  you  check  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission statistics  you  will  find  that  in 
the  last  decade  coal  sales  to  eastern  sea- 
board electric  utilities  have  almost 
doubled  to  over  80  million  tons  in  1963. 

Oil  sales  in  the  same  period  increased 
by  only  2.5  million  tons  coal  equivalent. 
I  ask  you  in  all  sincerity  if  you  really  be- 
lieve that  this  Is  suflBcient  justification  to 
deny  New  England  consumers  their  free 
choice  of  fuels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortimately,  in  the 
past,  discussions  of  this  problem  have 
been  clouded  by  false  emotional  issues. 
Now,  however,  it  seems  appropriate  to  us 
in  New  England  to  look  at  the  facts  ob- 
jectively and  take  positive,  immediate 
steps   to   eliminate   this   program   and 
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move  on  to  constructive  contributions 
which  truly  will  bring  relief  to  those 
areas  in  need. 


RULES   OF   THE   HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  fMr.  Curtis!  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  re- 
marks I  shall  separate  two  items  of  busi- 
ness. The  first  item  I  want  to  talk  about 
here  is  in  respect  to  a  resolution  I  have 
just  introduced  to  change  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  This  reso- 
lution will  be  one  of  a  series  that  will  be 
presented  in  the  ensuing  weeks  in  the 
areas  where  the  Republicans  feel  that  the 
rules  of  the  House  need  changing  for  the 
benefit  not  only  of  the  minority — al- 
though that  is  the  main  thrust  of  it — 
but  in  order  to  permit  tiie  majority  to 
have  a  good,  loyal  opposition  available 
against  which  to  direct  their  programs. 
There  must  be  meaningful  debate  to 
hammer  out  some  of  these  issues. 

I  take  this  time  to  point  out  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  rules  of  the  House  which 
prevailed  when  we  discussed  or  failed  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  House  rules  at 
the  time  they  were  adopted  when  the 
Congress  met  on  the  first  day. 

Under  those  rules  there  was  no  op- 
portunity for  anyone  who  disagreed  with 
any  change  to  have  time  in  which  to 
debate  the  issue.  There  was  no  oppor- 
tunity for  anyone  to  offer  affirmative 
amendments,  of  course,  because  under 
the  1-hour  rule  as  prevails,  any  time  the 
person  who  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Speaker  can  move  the  previous  question 
and  immediately  that  shuts  off  debate. 
It  does  not  permit  amendments,  and  the 
previous  question  is  ordered.  There  is 
only  one  way  in  which  the  House  could 
have  proceeded  to  open  up  the  matter  for 
debate  at  all,  and  that  was  to  defeat  the 
ordering  of  the  previous  question. 

And  even  if  the  previous  question  had 
been  voted  down  we  still  would  have  pro- 
ceeded under  the  basic  1-hour  rule  which 
again  leaves  control  of  the  time  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  person  who  has  been 
recognized. 

We  know  that  some  issues  as  they  are 
formed  in  the  Congress  come  to  a  head 
in  conference  reports.  Conference  re- 
ports are  handled  in  the  House  under 
the  1-hour  rule  where  it  is  completely 
in  the  discretion  of  the  person  handling 
the  conference  report  to  move  the  pre- 
vious question,  without  yielding  equal 
time  to  the  other  side. 

Indeed,  so  unbalanced  are  these  rules 
that  minority  views  are  not  permitted 
in  the  written  report,  the  conference  re- 
port, which  is  required  and  which  must 
accompany  the  recommendations  of  the 
conference.  So  there  is  no  way  of  formu- 
lating minority  views  in  this  kind  of 
way  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  inform  tho 
membership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
what  the  issues  are  that  are  involved  and 
what  the  differences  of  opinion  are. 
There  is  no  way  of  formalizing  these 
views  and  this  is  another  area  where  wo 
need  correction. 

But  essentially  the  one  subject  for 
which  I  am' introducing  this  resolution 


has  to  do  with  the  21 -day  rule  which 
was  the  amendment  adopted  changing 
the  rules  of  previous  Congresses  and 
going  back  in  essence  to  the  rule  that 
was  adopted  in  one  Congress — the  81st 
Congress — the  21 -day  rule. 

Note  that  the  floor  was  taken  and 
held  by  only  those  who  said  that  this 
was  a  great  change.  Well,  I  submit  if 
it  was  such  a  great  and  beneficial 
change,  why  could  it  not  have  stood  on 
its  own  merits  under  honest  debate? 
There  were  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  disagreed  with  this  new  rule. 
Maybe  it  would  have  been  the  will  of 
the  majority  that  the  change  should  be 
made.  But  if  this  Congress,  this  House, 
is  to  be  a  deliberative  body,  we  must  de- 
liberate. I  remember  engaging  in  col- 
loquy on  two  or  three  occasions  in  the 
last  Congress  with  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  the  majority  leader,  for 
whom  I  have  indeed  great  respect  and  af- 
fection. But  the  colloquy  was  along  this 
line,  if  I  recollect  it  correctly,  that  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert] 
said  that  the  majority  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  work  its  will,  and  I  said 
that  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  but 
only  after  there  had  been  deliberation 
and  debate. 

If  you  are  simply  going  to  say  that 
under  the  rules  the  majority  can  work 
its  will  at  any  time  as  it  decides  through 
a  Democratic  or  Republican  caucus  or 
however,  outside  the  House  Chamber, 
then  you  have  indeed  destroyed  this  body 
as  a  deliberative  body.  We  must  have 
rules  which  provide  that  those  who  dis- 
agree among  the  majority — yes,  and 
there  is  going  to  be  disagreement — those 
who  mijht  disagree  in  the  majority  with 
the  majority  of  the  majority  as  well  as 
those  who  might  disagree  in  the  minor- 
ity— that  they  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  reasons.  Sometimes  those  in 
the  minority  might  come  forward  with 
logic  that  pertains  to  an  issue  that 
should  prevail,  and  if  the  majority  heard 
it  they  might  well  wish  to  go  along  those 
lines. 

Now  I  do  want  to  discuss  a  little  bit 
the  21 -day  rule  and  some  of  the  things 
I  would  have  said  had  I  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  debate  this  before  we 
took  the  vote.  Incidentally,  one  other 
thing  about  the  manner  in  which  we 
adopted  the  21-day  rule — notice  that  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  and  beloved  colleague, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
pointed  out  that  the  rules  as  changed  in 
the  Democratic  caucus  had  not  even  been 
made  available  in  written  form  to  the 
membership  of  the  House  at  the  time  of 
the  debate.  So  we  could  not  even  have 
the  benefit  of  having  in  front  of  us  the 
language  that  was  being  used  to  change 
these  rules.  I  submit  to  the  sense  of 
fairness  on  the  part  of  the  majority  that 
this  falls  far  short  of  good  rules  of  fair 
play.  We  must  have  these  documents  or 
the  language  of  a  particular  proposal. 
The  label  itself  might  be  good.  I  mean 
most  labels  are  good  and  most  changes 
in  legislation  proposed  sound  good.  But 
our  job  is  to  look  beneath  the  labels  to 
see  whether  indeed  the  detailed  language 
does  carry  out  these  objectives.  Many 
is  the  time  that  we  with  all  good  Inten- 
tions and  thinking  that  we  are  attaining 
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certain  objectives,  find  out  that  we  have 
written  it  in  such  a  way  that  we  actually 
have  not  attained  those  objectives  and 
actually  have  thwarted  them  and  gone 
backward. 

In  fact,  this  is  the  business  of  a  legis- 
lative body:  To  go  over  the  details  of 
language,  first  to  be  sure  that  the 
language  as  written  will  attain  the  ob- 
jectives sought  by  those  who  propose  the 
language  and,  second,  to  permit  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  objectives  to  take 
their  positions,  which  sometimes  comes 
into  the  issue. 

The  21-day  rule  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Congress  was  not  the  21 -day  rule 
that  prevailed  in  the  81st  Congress.  The 
resolution  which  I  have  introduced  to- 
day would  put  into  effect  the  21-day 
rule  which  prevailed  in  the  81st  Con- 
gress. 

Why  would  I  propose  such  a  thing, 
particularly  since  I  was  one  who  was  op- 
posed to  the  21 -day  rule  and  tried  to 
prevent  its  enactment  in  the  82d  Con- 
gress? That  was  done  with  success, 
though  this  is  not  to  say  that  I  had  any 
great  bearing  on  it,  being  a  freshman 
Congressman  at  that  time. 

I  did  want  to  make  the  record  clear 
so  far  as  my  own  views  are  concerned.  I 
do  not  favor  the  theory  of  a  21 -day  i-ule, 
but  if  there  is  to  be  a  21 -day  rule  I  cer- 
tainly believe  that  the  rule  as  it  pre- 
vailed in  the  81st  Congress  would  be  a 
great  deal  more  fair  and  would  be  more 
designed  to  carry  out  the  intentions 
vvhich  those  who  have  advanced  it  pro- 
fess to  have  than  the  alterations  which 
occur  under  the  21 -day  rule  which  was 
adopted. 

The  theoi-y  behind  the  21 -day  rule  was 
to  provide  a  system  under  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  could  work  its  will, 
and  under  which  the  Rules  Committee, 
con-sisting  of  a  small  group,  and  a  mi- 
nority of  the  House  itself  would  not  be 
permitted  to  keep  legislation  off  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

First,  let  me  say  that  this  never  has 
been  the  power  of  a  Rules  Committee. 
It  is  not  their  power  with  or  without  a 
21-day  rule. 

When  the  power  of  Speaker  Cannon 
was  broken  back  in  1910  or  thereabouts, 
he  was  a  member  ,of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, as  Speaker,  and  there  were  only 
three  members  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
The  committee  was  then  enlarged,  I  be- 
lieve to  nine  at  that  time,  and  the  Speak- 
er was  removed  from  it.  Those  who 
brought  about  that  reform  were  greatly 
concerned  lest  the  Rules  Committee  itself 
take  over  in  a  dictatorial  fashion,  just  as 
the  Speaker  has  done  previously.  So 
they  created  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
Rule.  Calendar  Wednesday  is  available 
and  always  has  been  available  since.  It 
is  a  practical  remedy,  if  it  is  sought  to  be 
used,  if  the  Rules  Committee  or  any 
Rules  Committee  seeks  to  prevent  legis- 
lation which  has  been  voted  out  of  a 
legislative  committee  from  being  brought 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  neither  the 
Speaker  nor  the  Rules  Committee  un- 
der Calendar  Wednesday  can  prevent 
such  from  coming  about. 

So,  really,  the  21-day  rule  is  unneces- 
sary and  extraneous. 

But  this  21 -day  rule  is  not  quite  so 
extraneous.    Perhaps  this  is  its  design, 
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but  the  design  is  not  to  have  the  majority 
work  its  will,  I  submit,  but  rather  to  give 
to  the  Speaker  power  to  say  whether  he 
wants  matters  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
It  is  not  whether  a  committee  wants  it, 
but  whether  the  Speaker  wants  it.  This 
could  well  go  backward,  to  the  days  of 
"Czar"  Cannon.  It  could  lead  in  that 
direction.  It  is  clearly  designed  to  put 
more  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Speaker, 
and  in  no  sense  is  it  designed  to  have  the 
majority  exercise  its  will. 

Let  me  go  further  to  say  that  a  similar 
situation  existed  at  a  time,  a  few  Con- 
gresses ago,  when  there  was  talk  of  en- 
larging the  Rules  Committee  from  12  to 
15,  the  object  being,  again,  to  permit  a 
majority  of  the  House  to  exercise  its  will. 

I  pointed  out  at  that  time  that  this 
was  specious  and  that  under  Calendar 
Wednesday  the  Committee  on  Rules 
could  not  block  the  measures  from  com- 
ing to  the  floor  of  the  House,  but  I,  as 
one  Republican,  tried  to  persuade  many 
other  colleagues,  with  some  success,  that 
if  the  majority  wanted  to  enlarge  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  15  in  nimiber, 
then  let  them  do  so.  This  was  to  try  to 
pin  down  the  proposition  of  the  spe- 
ciousness  of  the  argument  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  could  actually  block  leg- 
islation from  coming  :o  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Indeed,  the  proof  of  the  pudding 
here  was  in  the  eating,  because  the  ma- 
jority leadership  had  the  same  difficulty 
under  a  15  man  Rule  Committee  that 
existed  under  previous  Congresses  in 
getting  some  of  this  legislation  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  The  real  reason  why 
it  did  not  move,  I  submit,  is  because  the 
legislation  itself  was  contrary  to  the  view 
of  trie  majority.  It  just  saved  embar- 
rassment to  Members  not  to  have  mat- 
ters come  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
saved  embarrassment  to  the  leadership 
not  to  have  matters  coming  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  which  could  be  defeated. 
However,  at  that  time  I  pointed  out  I 
was  afraid  that  there  was  a  more  sinister 
purpose  behind  enlarging  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  that  that  purpose  was  the 
real  motive.  I  look  back  into  the  1930's 
during  the  first  days  or  months  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration  where  the 
Committee  on  Rules  was  accustomed  to 
bringing  on  the  floor  of  the  House  closed 
rules  with  a  gag  rule  and  where  the  ma- 
jority, let  alone  the  minority,  had  no  op- 
portunity to  amend  the  measures  before 
them.  They  had  to  take  them  and  vote 
them  up  or  down.  What  I  feared  with 
the  enlargement  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  was  that  far  from  permitting  the 
majority  to  work  its  will,  it  was  going  to 
be  done  and  used  to  thwart  the  majority 
from  working  its  will  through  the  use  of 
a  closed  rule. 

Gentlemen,  the  recent  history  of  the 
Congress  reveals  that  this  is  exactly  what 
has  been  done  whenever  possible  with 
this  enlargement  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  I  warn  now  that  I  suspect  this  is 
the  purpose  in  mind  of  this  kind  of  con- 
trol, namely,  increasingly  we  are  going 
to  have  more  gag  rules. 

Now,  this  affects  the  majority  side. 
When  you  differ  with  some  aspects  of  a 
bill,  although  the  main  thrust  of  the  bill 
you  agree  with  and  you  could  vote  for 
it  if  certain  parts  of  it  were  amended, 


still  under  the  closed  rule  or  gag  rule  you 
will  have  no  opportunity  to  offer  such 
perfecting  amendments.  I  speak  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  where  my  committee  in  my  judg- 
ment is  one  of  the  main  violators  of  this 
principle  of  fair  play  and  good  legisla- 
tive procedure.  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means — and  it  is  true  on  my 
side,  also,  when  we  have  been  in  con- 
trol— has  been  one  which  consistently 
goes  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  to 
ask  for  closed  rules.  You  will  find  that 
when  a  matter  comes  before  the  House 
from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
almost  invariably  there  is  a  closed  rule 
and  the  5-minute  rule  for  debate  and 
amendment  does  not  prevail.  After  gen- 
eral debate  is  held — and  that  is  under 
the  control  of  the  membership  of  the 
committee  reporting  the  bill,  so  how  does 
anyone  else  get  their  oar  in  or  get  per- 
mission to  contribute  their  sentiments 
and  views  on  this  issue  under  debate — 
after  general  debate  is  held  and  is  over, 
the  matter  is  then  up  for  voting  up  or 
down. 

I  hope  as  we  move  along  in  this  ses- 
sion and  as  other  proposed  rule  changes 
of  this  nature  are  presented  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  and  after  refer- 
ence to  the  Committee  on  Rules,  we  may 
receive  some  help  from  those  in  the 
majority  who  understand  the  need  for 
fair  play  if  the  Congress  is  to  be  a  de- 
liberative body  and  indeed  if  the  minor- 
ity are  to  play  their  proper  role  in  Gov- 
ernment, being  the  loyal  opposition,  so 
as  to  provide  intelligent  debate  and  a 
different  point  of  view  from  that  which 
the  majority  presents. 

HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  go  to  an- 
other matter  entirely  different.  The 
President  just  delivered  his  address  on 
advancing  the  Nation's  health  to  this 
Congress.  One  of  the  main  thrusts  in 
this  message,  of  course,  relates  to  ma- 
terial which  is  before  my  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  in  particular  in  rela- 
tion to  the  issue  which  is  called  medicare 
and  has  various  names.  It  was  the 
Forand  bill  one  time  and  then  it  became 
the  King-Anderson  bill  No.  1  and  the 
King-Anderson  bill  No.  2,  No.  3,  and  No. 
4.  There  have  been  about  seven  or  eight 
versions  of  the  King-Anderson  bill,  but 
essentially  this  is  the  proposal  to  put 
a  certain  amount  of  hospital  insurance 
for  people  over  65  on  a  compulsory  basis 
into  the  social  security  system,  paid  for 
through  the  payroll  tax. 

The  President  in  his  message  does  not 
si^ell  out  in  real  detail  just  what  kind 
of  a  bill  this  is  going  to  be,  other  than  it 
is  going  to  have  two  factors,  which  I  will 
discuss.  Maybe  it  will  not  have  the 
complete  compulsory  feature,  it  does  not 
say  it  must  be  fully  compulsory.  One 
of  the  suggested  modifications  is  that 
older  people  must  have  health  insurance 
but  they  can  be  given  the  opportunity 
either  to  take  it  out  in  the  private  sector 
or  in  the  governmental  sector.  As  I  read 
this  message  it  would  be  within  the  scope 
of  the  generalities  mentioned. 

But  the  main  thrust  of  this  is  that  we 
should  use  the  payroll  tax  as  a  base  for 
financing  this  program. 


The  President  uses  some  language  that 
is  quite  questionable.  He  says  that  it  is 
"to  be  financed  under  social  security  by 
regular  modest  contributions  during 
working  years."  The  term  "modest 
contributions"  is  one  of  the  points  at 
issue  and  presents  one  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems— can  we  get  the  payroll  tax  beyond 
10  percent  of  payroll  without  endanger- 
ing the  social  security  system  itself, 
which  is  based  on  a  payroll  tax ;  and  this 
is  true  whether  you  create  a  separate 
trust  fund  or  not. 

The  payroll  tax  is  the  most  regressive 
tax  we  have  in  our  bundle  of  Federal 
taxes.  It  has  no  deductions  for  number 
of  dependents  in  the  family.  It  is  at 
the  same  rate;  it  is  not  graduated.  It  is 
only  on  the  lowest  portion  of  people's 
wages  and  salaries.  All  wages  and  sal- 
aries above  this  ceiling  are  exempt. 
There  is  no  tax  on  income  derived  from 
capital  gains  or  royalties  or  dividends  or 
anything  else.  It  is,  indeed,  the  most 
regressive  tax  we  have. 

The  question  was  raised  by  Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF  when  he  was  Secretary  of  HEW, 
Can  you  get  this  payroll  tax  beyond  10 
percent  without  creating  serious  damage 
in  other  economic  areas? 

One  of  the  big  problems  today  is 
unemployment  as  a  result  of  automa- 
tion, the  displacement  of  manpower 
with  machines.  The  payroll  tax  is  a 
tax  on  manpower.  There  is  no  similar 
tax  on  machinery.  So  the  higher  this 
tax  becomes,  the  more  burdensome  it 
becomes  on  this  one  aspect  of  our  basic 
economics  of  employment  of  manpower 
as  opposed  to  machines. 

The  second  problem  involved  in  the 
economic  discussion  is  how  high  a  pay- 
roll tax  can  become  before  it  gets  to  the 
point  of  diminishing  retiu-ns.  It  is  in 
essence  a  consmner's  tax.  The  em- 
ployer has  to  pass  on  to  the  consumer 
the  payroll  tax  in  the  price  of  the  goods 
and  services  that  he  is  selling  to  the 
public.  Othei-wise  he  goes  broke,  of 
course.  And  one  of  our  big  problems 
today  is  being  priced  out  of  the  market 
as  the  result  of  foreign  competition. 
When  we  increase  our  costs  and  there- 
fore the  price  of  om*  products  and  serv- 
ices beyond  our  productivity  increases 
we  make  ourselves  noncompetitive.  This 
is  not  an  issue  between  good  guys  and  bad 
guys,  those  who  want  to  help  the  older 
people  and  those  who  do  not.  This  is  a 
very  serious  problem.  How  do  we  do  it? 
The  administration  has  no  discussion  of 
these  basic  problems  in  this  message. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
administration  has  now  adopted  what 
has  largely  been  a  RepubUcan  proposal, 
hammered  home  in  past  debates,  in  its 
medicare  program  the  proposition  that 
the  older  people  who  are  not  on  social 
security  would  not  be  left  out. 

In  the  Foi-and  bill  the  people  not  on 
social  security,  those  over  65 — and  that 
represents  a  sizable  group  of  older  peo- 
ple because  they  were  born  too  soon,  in 
effect — were  not  covered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
as  a  result  of  the  Republican  effort  in 
pointing  out  this  deficiency  in  the  For- 
and bill  that  future  proposals  began  to 
include  the  problem  of  those  over  65  not 
on  social  security. 
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Our  next  thrust  was  that  we  should 
not  use  a  payroll  tax  to  pay  for  the  bene- 
fits of  the  people  over  65  which  they 
would  receive  because  they  will  have  paid 
nothing  into  the  fund.  Apparently  this 
recommendation  of  the  President  does 
provide  similar  protection  to  those  who 
are  not  now  covered  by  social  security, 
with  the  costs  being  paid  from  the  ad- 
ministrative budget — not  from  further 
burdening  the  payroll  tax.  So,  there  is  a 
movement  forward. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  go  to  another 
major  problem.  In  going  to  the  program 
of  health  care  or  hospital  insurance 
through  social  security  or  the  payroll  tax 
system,  one  of  the  great  advancements  of 
social  security  insurance  over  the  old- 
age  assistance  program  was  that  we 
moved  to  a  completely  cash  benefit  pro- 
gram. We  paid  the  people  in  cash;  that 
it.  we  did  not  provide  any  benefits-in- 
kind  or  in  services.  When  the  Govern- 
ment provides  services  instead  of  cash, 
the  Government  has  to  get  into  the  bu- 
reaucratic aspect  of  providing  the  serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  great  things 
about  social  security  insui-ance  is  its  sim- 
plicity in  that  it  pays  cash.  However, 
note  that  this  proposal  represents  a  step 
backward,  saying  to  the  older  people. 
"We  will  pay  you  cash  for  everything  in 
your  budget,  save  this  one  area  of  medical 
cost.  Here  we  are  going  to  provide  some 
services." 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  us  have  said  that 
if  the  older  people  need  more  money — 
and  perhaps  they  do — we  would  do  bet- 
ter to  increase  their  cash  benefits  rather 
than  to  radically  change  the  system  of 
pure  cash  payments.  This  retrogressive 
step  proposed  by  the  administration 
would  represent  a  hybrid,  to  include 
some  services  and  the  rest  cash. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  implica- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  getting 
into  this  business  of  providing  service  of 
course,  leads  the  doctors  and  others  to 
point  out  that  this  would  lead— not  that 
it  is  but  would  lead— to  socialized  medi- 
cine. 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  test.  All  the 
King-Anderson  bills  provide  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  enter  into  contracts  with  hos- 
pitals in  regard  to  the  charges  that  they 
will  make,  and  which  of  these  services 
will  be  covered  under  it.  Of  course,  we 
have  to  do  this  because  it  is  taxpayers' 
money  we  are  dealing  with.  But  in  the 
process,  what  situation  do  we  create? 
If  a  hospital  board  disagrees  with  the 
great  administration  in  Washington  in 
regard  to  the  prices  they  are  charging 
for  any  service,  what  will  be  the  situa- 
tion? What  it  amounts  to.  frankly,  is 
national  price  control  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to  my  friends  who 
are  labor  leaders  in  the  Nation  that  if 
you  think  you  have  to  have  price  controls 
in  this  area  why  do  you  think  we  will 
not  have  to  have  wage  controls  at  the 
same  time?  Indeed,  we  do.  In  this  field 
of  hospital  care  I  feel  that  our  wages  and 
salaries  are  about  as  low  as  in  any  area 
of  endeavor  in  our  society  and  that  they 
need  to  be  increased  more  than  any  sec- 
tor of  our  economy  about  which  I  can 
think.  However,  these  points  I  am  mak- 
ing lead  to  some  of  the  problems  involved. 
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Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  While 
the  gentleman  is  pointing  out  this  prob- 
lem of  services  versus  cash  benefits,  I 
believe  it  is  important  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  under  the  old-age  and  survi- 
vors' insurance  system  the  cash  benefits 
that  are  paid  are  related  to  the  wage 
base  on  which  the  individual  has  paid 
taxes  during  his  working  lifetime. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  There- 
fore, the  benefits  which  one  receives  have 
some  relationship  at  least  to  the  base 
upon  which  he  is  paying  taxes. 

Under  this  proposal  if  we  make  a  com- 
plete departure  from  that  practice,  while 
people  may  be  paying  different  dollar 
amounts  in  taxes  into  this  fund  during 
the  period  of  their  working  lifetime,  the 
benefit  does  not  vary  under  a  service 
benefit,  as  we  have  arranged  that  it  does 
vary  by  having  a  cash  benefit  on  a  vari- 
able base,  depending  upon  the  wage  base 
on  which  a  person  has  paid  a  tax. 

This  is  really  a  new  departure  in  terms 
of  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  old-age 
and  survivors'  insurance  system. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  who.  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  has  been  a  great  stu- 
dent of  this  area  for  many  years.  Be- 
fore he  came  to  the  Congress,  in  his  own 
State  of  Wisconsin  he  was  a  student  of 
these  problems. 

Let  me  point  out  another  matter  in 
the  President's  message  where  he  said : 

Where  health  Insurance  is  available  it  is 
usually  associated  with  an  employer- 
employee  plan. 

The  President  is  a  little  bit  out  of  date. 
This  was  true  perhaps  2  or  3  years  ago, 
but  since  the  innovation  of  Jhe  Connecti- 
cut 1965  plan,  which  is  being  emulated 
by  State  after  State,  this  is  no  longer 
true.  In  the  past  2  or  3  years  a  number 
of  national  health  insurance  companies — 
the  Continental  Casualty,  and  the  Mu- 
tual of  Omaha,  to  name  two — have  been 
offering  open  end  golden-age  health  in- 
surance policies  with  no  medical  exami- 
nation for  people  over  65.  That  is  where 
the  President  unfortimately  is  out  of 
date.  That  is  also  true  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
At  the  time  they  are  discussing  health 
matters  they  seem  unaware  of  what 
amazing  progress  has  been  made  in  our 
society  each  day,  each  month  and  each 
year,  particularly  in  the  field  of  health 
care  for  the  aged. 

Another  statement  of  the  President's 
was : 

Almost  half  of  the  elderly  have  no  health 
insurance  at  all. 

That  is  out  of  context  to  this  extent. 
If  the  President  had  added  that  10  years 
ago  over  three-fourths  of  the  elderly  had 
no  health  insurance,  we  would  begin  to 
get  the  true  picture.  In  the  past  decade 
or  15  years  I  know  of  no  field  in  our  en- 
tire society  that  has  advanced  as  rapidly 
as  has  the  field  of  health  insurance.  In 
fact  in  no  part  of  this  field  has  advance- 
ment been  as  fast  as  in  health  insurance 


for    the    elderly,    in    quantity    and   in 
quality.  ' 

To  conclude  my  remarks,  because 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  that  could  bP 
discussed  on  this  matter,  may  I  say  that 
it  is  time  to  point  out  that  the  Presi 
dent's  generalities  show  that  he  is  far 
short  in  imderstanding  what  is  really 
going  on  in  our  society  in  the  field  of 
health  care.  After  all.  the  ingenuity  of 
the  free  system  and  the  initiative  of  our 
people  working  as  free  men  and  women 
is  beyond  conception,  and  it  behooves  the 
Government  before  it  moves  into  any 
area  to  make  a  careful  review  of  what 
really  is  going  on  in  our  society  so  that 
Government  can  be  of  assistance  to  what 
is  going  on  in  the  private  sector  and  in 
a  supplementary  way.  Government  is 
the  servant  of  the  people  not  a  co- 
partner and  certainly  not  their  master 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Missouri  on 
his  very  masterful  analysis  of  this  health 
message,  much  of  which  we  can  agree 
with  as  far  as  social  aspiration  is  con- 
cerned. I  think  he  has  keenly  analyzed 
the  economics  thereof.  I  am  glad  he 
mentioned  the  service  and  cash  benefits. 

I  would  like  to  ask  him  if  he  does  not 
think  this  is  predicated  on  a  project  as 
far  as  additional  health  care  attention 
IS  concerned,  inasmuch  as  we  have  the 
same  ratio  of  physicians  to  patients  that 
we  have  had  since  1949,  and  if  he  does 
not  think  the  question  of  need  or  near 
need  has  been  left  out? 

I  compliment  him  again,  and  those 
who  have  joined  with  him  today  on  their 
prompt  and  masterful  analysis  of  this 
matter. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  do  agree  with  his  obsei-vations. 


THOMAS  E.  MILLSOP.  CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  BOARD  AND  CHIEF  EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICER  OF  NATIONAL 
STEEL  CORP. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  fAIr.  Moore]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, January  5,  I  was  privileged  to  be 
present  at  the  retirement  dinner  of  Mr. 
Thomas  E.  Millsop,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  ofiBcer  of  Na- 
tional Steel  Corp.,  a  truly  great  Amer- 
ican, in  Weirton,  W.  Va.  More  than  250 
of  his  close  friends,  including  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  George 
Humphrey,  were  present.  It  was  indeed 
a  thrilling  climax  to  a  career  in  steel  by 
one  of  its  greatest  fighters,  Tom  Millsop. 

In  speaking  briefly  to  those  who  were 
present  on  this  occasion,  I  felt  it  impera- 
tive to  say  that  Tom  Millsop,  the  son 
of  Scotch  parents  was  the  personification 
of  the  rugged  individualism  that  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  this 
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Nation  of  ours.  This  individualism  that 
I  speak  of,  Mr.  Millsop  put  to  work  in  the 
fabric  of  a  great  corporation,  but  more 
than  that  he  took  the  time  to  apply  it  to 
the  affairs  of  his  city,  Weirton,  W.  Va.. 
as  its  mayor,  to  his  State  of  West  Vir- 
einia  as  president  of  the  board  of  gov- 
ernor's of  West  Virginia  University,  and 
in  his  private  life. 

Many  honors  have  been  bestowed  upon 
Mr.  Millsop  over  the  years,  but  none  was 
greater  in  my  opinion  than  that  which 
is  summed  up  in  the  phrase  "Thanks, 
Tom  Millsop,  for  being  the  kind  of  guy 
that  you  are." 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
with  these  remarks  the  newspaper  ac- 
count of  this  affair  honoring  "T.E.M." 
which  appeared  in  the  Weirton  Daily 
Times  on  January  6,  1965,  and  written 
by  its  distinguished  editor,  Mr.  Earle  V. 
Wittepenn: 

Mu-Lsop  Is  Honored 

Solemnity  and  sincerity  marked  the  spirit 
of  the  occasion  as  more  than  250  of  his 
friends  met  Tuesday  to  honor  Thomas  E. 
Millsop  at  a  retirement  banquet  at  the  Wil- 
liams Country  Club.  The  tributes  were  in 
keeping  with  the  character  for  the  man  for 
whom  they  were  given. 

Mr.  Millsop,  in  the  twilight  of  a  brilliant 
38-year  career  in  the  steel  industry,  accepted 
the  accolades  with  the  hvunble  traits  which 
earned  him  the  re.spcct  and  admiration  of 
everyone  from  the  man  in  the  street  to  the 
man  in  the  White  House. 

And  the  tributes  were  there. 

From  politicians  to  preaclaer  and  from 
lawyer  to  laymen.  There  were  also  the  edu- 
cators, the  "man  in  the  mill  and  business, 
civic,  and  industrial  leaders.  They  came 
from  all  levels  of  life.  Theirs  was  a  single- 
ness of  purpose — to  honor  a  king  among 
kings. 

It  was  summed  up  in  a  brief,  simple  in- 
scription on  a  plaque  presented  to  him  by 
Paul  H.  Carnahan,  his  successor  as  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  at  National  Steel.  It  read: 
"With  grateful  appreciation  to  Thomas  E. 
Millsop.  Life's  greatest  adventure  is  doing 
one's  level  best — and  life's  greatest  reward  is 
the  cherished  friendship  formed  along  the 
way.  Presented  by  friends  of  'T.E.M.'  Jan- 
uary 5,  1965."' 

Mr.  Carnahan's  presentation  was  preceded 
by  his  tribute  in  behalf  of  the  National  di- 
rectors to  the  man  whose  "guiding  genius 
propelled  National  Steel  to  unprecedented 
heights  in  the  past  11  years." 

Mr.  Carnahan  reviewed  briefly  the  accom- 
plishments of  National  in  its  11  years  of 
leadership  by  Mr.  Millsop.  The  statistics 
tell  an  almost  unbelievable  story.  During 
the  years  of  the  Millsop  reign,  the  corpora- 
tion recorded  sales  of  %1%  billion  with  earn- 
ings at  $525  million.  Shareholders  received 
$275  million  in  dividends  and  an  additional 
$868  million  were  plowed  back  into  the  cor- 
poration. The  corporation  in  the  past  11 
years  has  employed  27,000  people  with  sal- 
aries for  the  period  amounting  to  $2,332,000. 

Mr.  Carnahan  read  excerpts  from  letters 
which  he  had  received  attesting  to  the  skill, 
genius,  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Millsop  and 
cited  particularly  a  comment  by  George 
Humphrey  who  had  written  earlier  this  year, 
"I  want  to  put  on  the  record  my  tremendous 
esteem  and  affection  for  an  appreciation  of 
you  for  enormous  contribution  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  company  as  chief  executive  officer. 
The  stockholders,  the  officers,  and  the  em- 
ployees of  the  company  can  never  adequately 
repay  you  for  your  devotion  and  wise  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  company 
to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else,  even 
your  health." 


Mr.  Millsop  was  given  a  standing  ovation. 
His  friends,  by  their  warm  applause,  visibly 
demonstrated  their  affection  for  a  friend. 

Mr.  Millsop  reflected  on  the  vast  changes 
he  has  seen  in  the  immediate  valley  since  he 
first  came  to  Weirton.  He  cited  the  changes 
in  the  sociological,  business,  political,  and 
economic  structure. 

He  said:  "I  take  no  credit  for  what  has 
happened  in  Weirton.  When  I  came  to 
Weirton  in  1928,  the  Weirton  Steel  employ- 
ment costs  were  $16  million.  Employment 
costs  for  the  same  company  In  1964 
amounted  to  $127  million.  Taxes  paid  by 
Weirton  Steel  in  1928  amounted  to  $1,200,000. 
Last  year's  taxes  amounted  to  an  amazing 
$86  million." 

Mr.  Millsop  defended  the  Importance  of  big 
business  and  free  enterprise  and  said:  "We 
need  more  big  business  if  we  expect  to  sur- 
vive in  the  world's  economic  race." 

The  industrial  genius  who  catapulted  from 
millworker  to  corporation  president  in  a  38- 
year  span  spoke  on  the  influence  of  his 
mother  and  his  role  in  life.  He  said  she  had 
admonished  him  at  an  early  age  that  he  must 
go  through  life  and  conduct  himself  in  such 
a  way  that  there  will  be  two  blades  of  grass 
where  there  was  only  one  before  you  had 
passed. 

Mr.  Millsop  said  that  he  used  her  great 
wisdom  as  the  guiding  light  throughout  his 
career. 

George  Humphrey  who  preceded  Mr.  Mill- 
sop as  chairman  of  National  Steel  regarded 
his  longtime  friend  as  an  individual  with 
"definite  firmness  and  devotion."  Mr. 
Humphrey  presented  Mr.  Millsop  with  cuff- 
links and  the  testimonial  plaque. 

John  A.  Jones,  director  of  public  relations 
of  Weirton  Steel  Co.,  presided  for  the  pro- 
gram. He  introduced  each  of  the  dignitaries 
on  the  program  and  a  number  of  National 
Steel  executives.  These  Included:  Gen.  and 
Mrs.  Wlnton  R.  Close;  Dr.  G.  O.  Brown; 
Congressman  Arch  A.  Moore;  Senator  Jen- 
nings Randolph;  George  Humphrey;  Paul 
Carnahan;  Bishop  Joseph  H.  Hodges;  Con- 
gressman Wayne  Hays;  Charles  Tournay; 
Albert  J.  Berdis:  Robert  F.  Roelofs;  E.  O. 
Burgham;  and  Mr.  Millsop's  wife,  Frances. 

Congressman  Moore  said:  "He  has  walked 
in  the  way  of  kings  and  his  message  and 
lessons  have  been  felt  by  each  of  us.  This 
retirement  party  is  simply  a  beginning  of 
another  chapter  in  a  momentous  life." 

Congressman  Hays  commended  Mr.  Millsop 
for  his  great  efforts  in  industry  and  lauded 
his  service  as  a  public  servant,  pointing 
specifically  to  Mr.  Millsop's  two  terms  as 
mayor  of  Weirton.  Senator  Randolph  said: 
"Mr.  Millsop  is  a  great  man,  and  I  Join  with 
you  in  this  salute  to  him.  He  has  lived  a 
life  of  conviction,  of  capacity,  and  a  full 
measure  cf  compassion.  He  lives  for  those 
who  love  him  and  know  him  true." 

When  the  banquet  was  concluded,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Millsop  received  warm  wishes  from 
each  of  the  more  than  250  who  attended  the 
tribute.  The  guests  basked  in  the  knowledge 
that  Mr.  Millsop  has  vowed  that  "I  plan  to 
live  and  die  in  Weirton" — the  community  he 
loves. 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  2D  SESSION 
OF  THE  87TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  quite 
fitting,  in  light  of  the  protracted  1st 
session  of  the  88th  Congress  which  lasted 
until  Christmas  Eve,  and  the  length  of 


the  2d  session  of  the  87th  Congress  which 
scarcely  sputtered  to  a  halt  before  elec- 
tion day  that  the  Congress  turn  its  at- 
tention on  the  day  it  convenes  to  the 
question  of  when  it  shall  adjourn.  For 
this  reason,  I  have  today  reintroduced  a 
bill  which  I  offered  in  the  last  Congress 
in  the  hope  that  by  raising  the  point  now, 
rather  than  next  autumn,  we  can  spare 
oui'selves  the  unhappy  experience  of  these 
lengthy  sessions. 

My  bill  is  quite  simple ;  it  merely  calls 
upon  the  Congress  to  abide  by  the  de- 
cision which  was  made  in  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946:  that  is,  to 
adjourn  by  July  31.  This  decision  was 
based  upon  sound  reasoning,  I  believe. 
It  recognized  that  if  the  Congress  would 
put  its  mind  to  its  work  it  could  finish 
its  business  by  that  date.  If,  instead  of 
wasting  the  first  3  months  of  the  legisla- 
tive year  in  sessions  whose  most  impor- 
tant and  most  time-consuming  business 
was  the  opening  prayer,  this  time  could 
be  put  to  use,  we  could  shorten  the  time 
the  Congress  must  meet  and  do  the  same 
amount  of  business. 

It  also  recognized  that  the  Congress- 
man, to  do  an  adequate  job  of  repre- 
senting his  constituency,  must  be  a  part 
of  the  community  he  represents  and  it 
was  designed  to  give  him  a  chance  to 
keep  his  roots  firmly  settled  among  the 
people  of  his  district.  I  have  been  taken 
to  task  from  time  to  time  when  I  say 
that  the  job  of  the  Congressman  should 
be  a  part-time  job.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  a  Congressman  should  not  give  the 
best  he  has  to  the  job;  far  from  it,  it 
means  that  to  do  the  job  here  he  must 
keep  himself  current  with  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  those  he  represents.  He 
cannot  represent  his  district  when  he 
lives  in  and  feels  himself  a  part  of  the 
Washington  area.  He  must  keep  his  in- 
terests and  his  contacts  in  his  home  area 
alive.  He  must  be  a  part-time  Congress- 
man and  devote  the  rest  of  his  time  to 
maintaining  the  liaison  between  his  con- 
stituency and  himself. 

Certainly  the  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress itself  has  no  desire  to  spend  ever 
more  weeks  and  months  in  session  every 
year. 

As  I  noted,  the  July  31  date  is  fixed  by 
law  as  the  date  upon  which  the  Congress 
is  to  adjourn.  Yet  it  does  not  do  so,  for 
the  law  provides  also,  and  with  good 
reason,  that  the  Congress  may  stay  in 
session  beyond  that  date  in  years  when 
there  is  a  war  or  national  emergency. 
And  we  are,  according  to  the  record, 
living  in  a  period  of  national  emergency, 
so  proclaimed  by  President  Truman  on 
December  16,  1950,  to  meet  the  Korean 
crisis.  I  contend  the  crisis  which 
brought  about  this  proclamation  of  a 
national  emergency  has  ended  insofar 
as  it  bears  upon  the  adjournment  date 
of  Congress  and  my  bill  so  states. 

Certainly,  should  other  grave  national 
emergencies  arise,  requiring  the  Congress 
to  meet  beyond  the  July  deadline,  pro- 
vision can  then  be  made  for  continued 
meeting  by  the  proclamation  of  an 
emergency  or  by  vote  of  the  Congress, 
another  procedure  authorized  in  the  Re- 
organization Act  for  lengthening  the  con- 
gressional session.  But  I  believe  we 
should  recognize  that,  for  purposes  of 
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holding  the  Congress  in  session  past  a 
reasonable  date,  the  Korean  war  Is  over. 
It  may  seem  early  in  the  session  to 
worry  about  adjournment,  but  if  we  do 
not  thhik  about  it  now  and  if  we  do  not 
put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  from  the 
very  beginning,  we  shall  once  again  be 
forced  to  stay  in  -session  long  past  the 
Reorganization  Act's  appointed  adjourn- 
ment date. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois,  for  60  minutes, 
on  Febi-uary  15,  1965,  to  speak  on  the 
anniversaiy  of  the  sinking  of  the  battle- 
ship Maine. 

Mr.  Curtis,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gilbert. 

'The  foUowinc;  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hall)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  January  11.  1965,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 

communications   were   taken   from   the 

Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

287.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Gorgas 
Memorial  Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preven- 
tive Medicine,  Inc.,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  36th  Annual  Reiwrt  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
Ended  June  30.  1964.  pursuant  to  22  USC 
278a  (H.  Doc.  No.  10);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

288.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel.  Department  of  Defense.' transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled 
"A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  participation  by  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  in  international  sports  ac- 
tivities": to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

289.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  exempt  certain  con- 
tracts with  foreign  contractors  from  the  re- 
quirement for  an  examination-of-records 
clause";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

290.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  accept  fellowships,  schol- 
arships, or  grants  offered  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment": to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


291.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  trantmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  accept  and 
wear  decorations  of  certain  foreign  nations"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

292.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation eratitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section  1006 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  concerned,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, to  make  payment  of  pay  and  allow- 
ances to  members  of  an  armed  force  under 
his  jurisdiction  before  the  end  of  the  pay 
period  for  which  such  payment  is  due";  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

293.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section 
1485  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  the  transportation  of  remains  of  de- 
ceased dependents  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

294.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
CapiUil  Planning  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  showing  lands  acquired  by  the  Com- 
mission during  the  fiscal  year  1964.  pursuant 
to  section  13  of  Public  Law.  592.  approved 
July  19.  1952:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  CoKmibia. 

295.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  dis- 
bursing officers  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  ad- 
vance funds  to  members  of  an  armed  force 
of  a  friendly  foreign  nation,  and  for  other 
purposes":  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

296.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  audit  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Insti- 
tute of  Tropical  and  Preventive  Medicine, 
Inc.,  for  the  fi.scal  year  ended  June  30.  1964. 
pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  the  act 
of  May  7.  1928  (22  U.S.C.  278a) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

297.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  procurement  of  defective  fuel  servicing 
semitrailers  and  schoolbuses.  Department  of 
the  Army:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

298.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  excessive  costs  incurred  in  constructing 
low-rent  public  housing  projects  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Santurce,  P.R. 
regional  office,  Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion, Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

299.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
additional  costs  resulting  from  the  failure 
to  procure  parts  used  in  overhauling  special 
air  mission  aircraft  engines  directly  from  the 
overhauling  subcontractor,  Curtiss-Wrlght 
Corp.,  Department  of  the  Air  Force:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

300.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  that  proceedings  have  been  finally  con- 
cluded with  respect  to  certain  claims,  pur- 
suant to  provisions  of  section  21  of  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  Act  of  August  13, 
1946  (60  Stat.  1055;  25  U.S.C.  70t);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

301.  A  letter  from  the  national  adjutant 
paymaster.  Marine  Corps  League,  transmit- 
ting copies  of  reports  of  the  national  officers 
and  committee  chairmen  presented  at  the 
41st  National  Convention  and  a  financial 
statement:  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

302.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting  a  report  on  positions  in 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  within  the  purview  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  505  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  allocated  to 


grades  16,  17,  and  18  of  the  general  schedule 
pursuant  to  title  V,  section  503(a)  of  Public 
Law  84-854;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

303.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
latlon  entitled  "to  amend  section  2104  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the  time 
for  filing  certain  claims  for  mustering-out 
payments":  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills    and    resolutions    were   introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota- 
H.R.  2018.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  amount 
of   club   dues   or   membership   fees   exempt 
from  the  tax,  on  such  dues  and  fees,  from 
$10  per  year  to  $25  per  year:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ASHI:EY: 
H.R.  2019.  A   bill    to   provide    for   the  ap- 
pointment of  an  additional  district  judge  for 
the  northern  district  of  Ohio:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.R.  2020.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of   the   Interior  to   construct,    operate,  and 
maintain  the  southern  Nevada  water  project, 
Nevada,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  2021.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  in  order  to  provide  more  effective 
control  over  firearms  shipped  i-i   interstate 
or  foreign  commerce;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  2022.  A  bill  to  amend  section  511  of 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  to  equalize  the  retired  pay  of  cer- 
tain officers  of  the  uniformed  services  retired 
prior  to  June  1,  1958,  under  the  same  law  and 
with  same  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin : 
H.R.  2023.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  interest  rate 
limitations    on    obligations    of    the    United 
States  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  CAREY : 
H.R.  2024.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  2-year  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for  all 
elementary   and    secondary    school    children 
in  all  of  the  States:   to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  2025.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Economic  Conversion  and  Diversification 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

H.R.  2026.  A  bill  to  amend  section  132  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
to  provide  for  the  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  the  last  day  in  the 
month  of  July  except  in  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency  hereafter  proclaimed  by 
the  President;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  DULSKI: 

H.R.  2027.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  2028.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  extend  to  employees 
retired  on  account  of  disability  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1.  1956,  the  minimum  annuity  base  es- 
tablished for  those  retired  after  that  date;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  2029.  A  bill  to  extend  to  nonprofit 
retirement  organizations  certain  third-class 
mailing  privileges;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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HR  2030.  A  bill  making  the  12th  day  of 
October  in  each  year  a  legal  holiday  to  be 
known  as  Columbus  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  the   Judiciary. 

HR. 2031.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
states  Code,  Crimes  and  Criminal  Procedure, 
act  of  June  25,  1948  (ch.  645.  62  Stat.  683); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2032.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  cover- 
ing of  unclaimed  postal  savings  deposits  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2033.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  annuities  for 
surviving  spouses  without  deduction  from 
original  annuities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

_fl.R.  2034.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  equalize  additional 
annuities  in  return  for  contributions  of  an- 
nuitants during  service  in  excess  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  provide  the  maximum 
annuity  under  such  act  at  the  time  of  their 
retirement;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil   Service. 

H.R.  2035.  A  bill  to  provide  for  cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustments  in  star  route  contract 
prices:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2036.  A  bill  to  amend  section  411  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion payments  to  widows  with  one  or  more 
children;  to  the  Comr.iittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  2037.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  U.S.  foreign  aid  to  any  country  with 
respect  to  which  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States  have  been  terminated  or 
suspended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.R.  2038.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  in  order  to  permit  su- 
pervisors to  be  considered  as  employees  un- 
der the  provisions  of  such  act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  2039.  A  bill  to  amend  section  610  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
furnishing  of  hospital  care  at  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities  for  Gold  Star  Mothers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  2040.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Economic  Conversion  and  Diversification 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  2041.  A  bill  to  provide  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs  and  the 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY; 
H.R.  2042.  A  bill   to   establish    a  National 
Arts  Foundation;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  2043.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship  in 
the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  MrTGILLIGAN: 
H.R.  2044.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  2045.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  X  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Improve 
the  programs  of  aid  to  the  blind  so  that  they 
will  more  effectively  encourage  and  assist 
blind  individuals  to  achieve  rehabilitation 
and  restoration  to  a  normal,  full,  and  fruit- 


ful  life;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

H.R.  2046.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  to  clarify  the  areas  which 
may  be  designated  as  redevelopment  areas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
H.R.  2047.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  exempt  from 
tax  musical  instruments  sold  to  students  for 
school  use;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GRABOWSKI: 
H.R.  2048.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Economic  Conversion  and  Diversification 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  2049.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  Idaho  for  the  reconstruction   of   areas 
damaged  by  recent  floods  and  high  waters:  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 
HR.  2050.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medical 
and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  health  insurance,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  2051.  A  bill  to  permit  coverage  under 
the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act 
of  1959  and  the  Retired  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  employees  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  retired  or  retiring 
under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

ByMr.KARSTEN: 
H.R.  2052.  A  bill  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  1954  to  certain  retired  employees  re- 
employed under  conditions  not  terminating 
title  to  annuity;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Bv  Mr.  KING  of  New  York : 
H.R.2b53.  A  bill  to   limit  Jurisdiction   of 
Federal  courts  in  reapportionment  cases;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.2054.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  income  for  tuition  and 
certain  transportation  expenses  paid  by  him 
In  connection  with  the  education  of  himself, 
his  spouse,  or  any  of  his  dependents  at  an 
Institution  of  higher  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2055.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  tax  on  club  dues  for  nonprofit 
hunting  and  fishing  clubs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  LAIRD: 
H.R.  2056.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  on  lands  In  national  forests;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  2057.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  that  a  Judge  of  a  U.S. 
district  court  shall  be  a  resident  of  the  dis- 
trict for  which  he  is  appointed  at  least  3 
years  immediately  prior  to  the  time  of  his 
appointment;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WH ALLEY: 
H.R.  2058.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  quMl- 
ficatlons  for  persons  appointed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LAIRD : 
H.R.  2059.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  protect  the  public  from 
unsanitary  milk  and  milk  products  shipped 
in  interstate  commerce,  without  unduly  bur- 
dening such  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LATTA: 
H.R.  2060.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  retailers  ex- 
cise  taxes   on   jewelry,   furs,  toilet  prepara- 
tions,   and   luggage   and   handbags;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 

H.R.  2061.  A  bin  to  Indemnify  farmers  for 
certain  hay  losses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  2062.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Bureau  of 
Older  Workers  in  the  Department  of  Labor; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  Mcculloch  : 

H.R.  2063.  A  bill  to  punish  the  killing,  at- 
tempted killing,  or  assaulting  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  other  high 
officials;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H.R.  2064.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  to  provide  grants  for  re- 
search and  development,  to  Increase  grants 
for  construction  of  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment works,  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  standards  of  water  quality  to  aid  in  pre- 
venting, controlling,  and  abating  pollution 
of  interstate  waters,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA : 
H.R.  2065.  A  bill  to  amend  title  3  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  fair  and  reasonable  minimum 
wage  rates  for  workers  employed  on  sugar 
farms,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  2066.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  28,  1950,  enabling  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  furnish,  upon  a  reimbursable 
basis,  certain  inspection  services  involving 
overtime  work;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  2067.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  liberalize  the 
basis  on  which  pension  Is  payable  by  pro- 
viding that  public  or  private  retirement  pay- 
ments (including  social  security  benefits) 
shall  not  be  counted  as  income  and  that  the 
Income  of  the  spouse  shall  be  disregarded  in 
the  determination  of  annual  income  of  a 
veteran;  to  eliminate  the  "net  worth"  eli- 
gibility test;  and  to  repeal  the  requirement 
of  reduction  of  pension  during  hospitaliza- 
tion for  veterans  with  dependents;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2068.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  encourage  travel 
to  the  United  States  on  the  part  of  nationals 
of  Japan  by  requiring  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  waive  visa  requirements  with  respect  to 
such  nationals  coming  to  the  United  States 
as  nonimmigrant  visitors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2069.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  system  to 
increase  benefits,  improve  the  actuarial 
status  of  the  disability  insurance  trust  fund, 
and  extend  coverage,  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  additional  Federal 
Financial  participation  In  the  Federal-State 
public  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  2070.  A  bill  to  amend  section  152  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  the  term  "dependent,"  for  purposes  of 
the  personal  exemption,  shall  include  resi- 
dents of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MORTON: 
H.R.  2071.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Assateague  Island  National 
Seashore  in  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  2072.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Power  Act  so  as  to   require  Federal  Power 
Commission  authority  for  the  construction, 
extension,    or    operation    of    certain    facili- 
ties for  the  transmission  of  electric  energy 
in  interstate  commerce;    to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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H.R.  2073.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Auburn-Folsom  South  vuilt, 
American  River  division,  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect. California,  under  Federal  reclamation 
laws:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  2074.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  2075.  A  bill  providing  for  the  dis- 
tribution and  viewing  within  the  United 
States  of  the  nim  "Years  of  Lightning,  Day 
of  Drums"  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  on  the  late  President  Kennedy: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   PHILBIN: 

H.R.  2076.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  States 
and  other  public  agencies  in  planning  for 
changes  in  the  use  of  agricultural  land  in 
rapidly  e.xpanding  urban  areas  and  in  other 
nonagricultural  use  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  2077.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  series  of  special  postage  stamps 
to  be  icnown  as  the  "Signers  for  Freedom 
Stamps."  honoring  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2078.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  so  as  to 
provide  that  all  quota  numbers  not  used  in 
any  year  shall  be  made  available  to  immi- 
grants in  oversubscribed  areas  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.2079.  A  bill  to  amend  section  401(d) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide 
for  t-ie  issuance  of  certain  certificates  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  2080.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  and  facili- 
tate the  deduction  from  gross  income  by 
teachers  of  the  expenses  of  education  (in- 
cluding certain  travel)  undertaken  by  them, 
and  to  provide  a  uniform  method  of  proving 
entitlement  to  such  deduction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2081.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930.  as  amended,  to  provide  that  button 
blanks,  regardless  of  state  of  finish,  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  duty  as  buttons;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 
H.R.  2082.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  in- 
creases in  annuities  payable  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund,  to 
Improve  the  financing  of  the  civil  service 
retirement  system,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 

H.R.  2083.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  tax  on  club  dues  in  the  case 
of  private  shooting  and  fishing  preserves;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.R.  2084.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  main- 
tain certain  reserves  in  gold  certificates 
against  deposit  and  note  liabilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  2085.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  $600 
to  $800  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  M:ans. 
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By  Mr.  TENZER: 
H.R.  2086.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  an   Aircraft  Noise 
and   Pollution    Control    Service   within    the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TOLL: 
H.R.  2087.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes:    to  the   Committee   on   Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  2088.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Education,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
By  Mr.  TUPPER: 
H.R.  2089.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishmenfof  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  UDALL : 
H.R.  2090.  A  bill  to  provide  needed  facili- 
ties and  services  not  otherwise  available  for 
the  accommodation  of  visitors  in  the  areas 
administered  by  the  National  Park  Service 
by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  guarantee  loans  which  are  part  of  conces- 
sioner investments  in  such  facilities  and 
services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2091.  A  bill  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  concession  policies  in  the  areas  ad- 
mmistered  by  National  Park  Service  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  2092.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  the  mailing,  importing 
or  tran-sporting  of  obscene  matter,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 

H.R.  2093.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2094.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
mg  Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  2095.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  either  to  give  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  alternative  mileage  on  the  In- 
terstate System  or  to  pay  the  Federal  share 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  2096.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL : 

H.R.  2097.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Arts  and  Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964 
to  authorize  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts  to  accept  and  receive  bequests,  gifts, 
and  donations  for  use  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  such  act,  and  to  establish  the 
National  Arts  Foundation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

H.R.  2098.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  for  a  taxpayer  with  one 
or  more  children  in  college;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI  (by  request) : 

H.R.  2099.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Masonic  War  Veterans  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Inc..  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama : 
H.R.  2100.  A    bill    to    amend    the    act    of 
March  3,  1899,  to  authorize  the  United  States 
to  recover  by  civil  actions  the  cost  of   re- 
moving certain  obstructions  from  the  navi- 


gable waters  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Publir 
Works. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 

H.R.  2100.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  to 
prohibit  the  sales  of  alcoholic  beverages  to 
persons  under  21  years  of  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  2102.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tlie  estab- 
lishment  of  the  Assateague  Island  National 
Seashore  in  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia,  and  for  other  pm-poses;  to  the  Com! 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

H.R.  2103.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Economic  Conversion  and  Diversification 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  2104.  A  bill  to  transfer  certain  admin- 
istrative refiponsibility  for  the  operation  of 
Washington  National  Airport  and  Dulles  In- 
ternational Airport  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  a  Wash- 
ington Airports  Board,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  2105.  A  bill  to  require  that  new  motor 
vehicles  transported  in  interstate  commerce 
be  equipped  with  a  device  to  control  or  pre- 
vent the  discharge  of  air  pollutants:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  2106.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  acts 
against  the  person  of  the  President  or  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  certain 
other  Federal  officers  a  Federal  crime;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2107.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
16,  1948,  to  authorize  the  construction  of 
an  additional  bridge  across  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.  2108.  A  bill  to  remove  drift  from 
Baltimore  Harbor;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

H.R.  2109.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manu- 
facturers excise  tax  on  lacrosse  balls  and 
sticks;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  2110.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
a  deduction  from  gross  income  for  tuition 
and  other  expenses  paid  by  him  for  his  edu- 
cation or  the  education  of  his  spouse  or 
any  of  his  dependents;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.R.  2111.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  the  town  of  Lancaster,  Mass., 
for  the  loss  of  taxes  on  certain  property  in 
such  town  acquired  by  the  United  States 
for  use  for  military  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2112.  A  bill  to  promote  public  knowl- 
edge of  progress  and  achievement  in  astro- 
nautics   and    related    sciences    through   the 
designation  of  a  special  day  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Robert   Hutchings    Goddard,    the    father  of 
modern  rockets,  missiles,  and  astronautics; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  REDLIN: 
H.R.  2113.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  connect- 
ing road  between  three  units  of  the  Theo- 
dore    Roosevelt     National     Memorial    Park, 
N.  D.Tk.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI : 
H.R.  2114.  A    bill    to   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  for 
amounts  paid  for  tuition  or  fees  to  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  or  for  occupational 
training  or  retraining,  to  allow  a  credit  for 
taxes  paid  for  public  education,  and  to  ex- 
empt from  Income  tax  certain  scholarships, 
fellowships,   and   student   assistantships;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  2115.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
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and  Idaho  for  the  reconstruction  of  areas 
damaged  by  recent  floods  and  high  waters; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CABELL: 
HJ.  Res.  150.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion 
one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other 
than  population;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.J.  Res.  151.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve  to  the  people  of 
each  State  power  to  determine  the  composi- 
tion of  its  legislature  and  the  apportionment 
of  the  membership  thereof  in  accordance 
with  law  and  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H.J.  Res.  152.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion 
one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other 
than  population;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COOLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  153.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
conduct  research  into  the  quality  and  health 
factors  of  tobacco  and  other  Ingredients  and 
materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Res.  154.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the   Constitution  of  the 
United  States  on  Presidential  power  and  suc- 
cession; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.J.  Res.  155.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve  to  the  people  of 
each  State  power  to  determine  the  composi- 
tion of  its  legislature  and  the  apportionment 
of  the  membership  thereof  in  accordance 
with  law  and  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  156.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion 
one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other 
than  population;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA : 
H.J.  Res.  157.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  term  of 
office  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.J.  Res.  158.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  succession  to  the 
Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency  and  to  cases 
where  the  President  is  unable  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.J.  Res.  159.  Joint    resolution    to    author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  7th  day  of 
August  of  each  year  as  Purple  Heart  Day;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
H.J.  Res.  160.  Joint  resolution  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of 
Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  negotiate  and  enter  Into  a  compact  to  es- 
tablish a  multi-State  authority  to  construct 
and  operate  a  passenger  rail  transportation 
system  within  the  area  of  such  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

BvMr.UTT: 
H.J.  Res.  161.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 


United  States  to  preserve  to  the  people  of 
each  State  pKDwer  to  determine  the  composi- 
tion of  Its  legislature  and  the  apportionment 
of  the  membership  thereof  In  accordance 
with  law  and  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  WHALLEY: 

H.J.  Res.  162.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  pertaining  to  the  offering  of 
prayers  in  public  schools  and  other  public 
places  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Cormnit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  82.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  urge  certain  actions  In  behalf  of  Lithu- 
ania, Estonia,  Latvia,  and  other  Communist- 
controlled  countries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  P  ATM  AN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  83.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  the  proceedings  in  connection  with  the 
acceptance  of  the  statue  of  the  late  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Sam  Ray- 
burn  of  Texas;  to  the  Committee  on  Hoiise 
Administration. 

ByMr.  PEPPER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  84.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

ByMr.  PHILBIN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  85.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  restoration  of  freedom  to  captive 
nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  CELLER: 

H.   Res.   88.  Resolution   to   provide   funds 
for  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  COOLEY: 

H.  Res.  89.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  to  conduct  studies 
and  Investigations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

H.  Res.  90.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  LAIRD: 

H.  Res.  91.  Resolution     creating     a     select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organization  and  procedures  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.  Res.  92.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  the  studies,  Investigations, 
and  inquiries  authorized  by  House  Resolu- 
tion 77;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN : 

H.  Res.  93.  Resolution  to  establish  a  House 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

ByMr.  POWELL: 

H.  Res.  94.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to  con- 
duct certain  studies  and  investigations  com- 
ing within  Its  committee;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

ByMr.  CURTIS: 

H.  Res.  95.  Resolution  to  amend  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


ect  as  the  "Michael  J.  Klrwan  homes,"  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  relat- 
ing to  an  act  designating  the  Wayne  N. 
Asplnall  High  School,  St.  Thomas.  V.I.,  and 
designating  the  Bourne  Field  housing  proj- 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  2116.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tommaso 
Marsiglia  (MassigUa);  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2117.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonla 
Marsiglia  (MassigUa);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2118.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ray  Roy 
Brown  and  wife,  Daisy  Brown;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS: 

HR.  2119.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Meerl  Slnlkka  Niemlnen;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 

H.R.  2120.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Darko 
Reblc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2121.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Radonjlca 
Dragovlc  and  Vera  Dragovic;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.R.  2122.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  GentlUa 
Trotta  Mazzeo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HH.  2123.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Katarzyna  Szydziak;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2124.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ramon 
Angeles,  Jr.,  M.D.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2125.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miss  An- 
tonla M.  Mallamacl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2126.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
La  Versa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2127.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jan  Wo- 
decki;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2128.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Socrates 
Garivaltis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2129.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Rossi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2130.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Kl- 
yoshl  Kimura;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2131.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sushn  K.  Mukherjee  and  son;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2132.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Young 
K.  Kim:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2133.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Kwang  Mo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2134.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Milan 
Knor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2135.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Krystyna 
Horoszko  Powell;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

H.R.2i36.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  T.  Sgt. 
Steve  E.  Billirakis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS : 

H.R.  2137.  A  bill  to  permit  the  vessel  Janice 
Vee  to  be  documented  for  use  in  the  fisheries 
and  coastwise  trade;   to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

H.R.  2138.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Kenneth  R.  Speer;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2139.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maurlcia  Reyes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2140.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Homero 
Sada;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2141.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maj. 
Robert  A.  Munford;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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H.R.  2142.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Louis  A. 
Oswald;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2143.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ely  Sa- 
bidales;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2144.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Norris  L.  Green;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 

H.R.  2145.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pana- 
giotis  Paulus  (also  known  as  Panagiotis  Man- 
ias);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2146.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demet'rios 
Konstaninos  Georgaras  (also  known  as 
James  K.  Geogaras);  to  the  Committee -on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama : 

H.R.  2147.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
at  the  Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  KARSTEN: 

H.R.  2148.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrzej 
Filimowicz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 

H.R.  2149.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Sei 
Byung  Yoon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2150.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Hiroshl  Yamazaki;  his  wife.  Toshiko  Yama- 
zaki;  and  his  mother,  Tomo  Yamazaki;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEITH: 

H.R.  2151.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Debora  N. 
Machado  (Brum);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H.R.  2152.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario  T. 
Moncado;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2153.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Dominga  Sampayan  Ragudo;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 

H.R.  2154.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria 
Rossi  Pacinco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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H.R.  2155.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude Reskin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  2156.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georgios 
P.  Sotos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN; 

H.R.  2157.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Seppo  R. 
Saikkonen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2158.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Allen 
Pope,  his  heirs  or  personal  representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2159.  A  bill   for   the  relief' of   Blagio 
DeSantis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  2160.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Gray 
Television    &    Research,    Inc.,     of    Boston, 
Mass.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI : 

H.R.  2161.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Mary  Chresanthakes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2162.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Krystyna 
Kwiatkowska;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  2163.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Eulalia  Sayas  DiBattiste;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

H.R.  2164.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Gungor   Hikmet    Demirezer   Spillar;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  2165.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Matilde 
F.  Pasimlo;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 

H.R.  2166.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stalman 
Bros. -Simon  Wrecking  Co.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 

H.R.  2167.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Velasquez  Espinoza;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

59.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Miss  Sue 
Reithner  and  others.  La  Canada,  Calif.,  peti 
tioning  consideration  of  their  resolution  with 
reference  to  a  proposed  amendment  to  me 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

60.  Also,  petition  of  James  V.  Morelli  and 
others,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  petitioning  considera- 
tion of  their  resolution  with  reference  to  ask- 
ing Congress  to  discontinue  all  forms  of  aid 
military  or  economic,  to  the  Communist  en- 
slaved nations  of  the  world,  and  to  maintain 
opposition  to  any  new  aid  plan  for  those  na- 
tions;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

61.  Also,  petition  of  David  R.  Blossom  and 
others,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  petitioning  considera- 
tion of  their  resolution  with  reference  to  ask- 
ing Congress  to  support  the  "fairness  resolu- 
tion" of  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic 
Party;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

62.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park.  Fla..  petitioning  consideration  of  his 
resoltjtion  with  reference  to  requesting  Con- 
gress to  pass  a  resolution  congratulating 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  for  his  great 
state  of  the  Union  address;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

63.  Also,  petition  of  Dick  Gratzke  and 
others,  Brookfleld,  Wis.,  petitioning  consid- 
eration of  their  resolution  with  reference  to 
urging  Congress  to  act  to  abolish  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

64.  Also,  petition  of  J.  F.  Fall  and  others, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  opposing 
the  addition  of  three  new  members  to  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  sup- 
porting the  Kerr-Mills  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  Waj^s  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


A  Bill  To  Prevent  the  Mailing,  Importing, 
or  Transportation  of  Obscene  Matter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  7, 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  prevent 
the  mailing,  importing,  or  transporting 
of  obscene  matter  by  strengthening  the 
penalties  presently  provided  in  the 
United  States  Code. 

The  bill  is  in  response  to  frequent  com- 
plaints received  by  me  from  parents, 
educators,  ministers  and  others  against 
the  steadily  increa.^ing  use  of  the  mails 
and  other  forms  of  transportation  by 
filth  peddlers.  I  am  sure  many  of  my 
colleagues  are  receiving  similar  com- 
plaints. 

A  particularly  infuriating  aspect  of 
this  situation  is  that  much  of  this  ob- 
scene matei-ial  is  unsought  by  those  who 
receive  it.  Their  names  are  obtained  by 
a  variety  of  tricks,  and  unfortunately, 
many  of  them  are  young  children. 

Unhappily,  even  when  convicted,  these 
smut    peddlers    often    are    only    lightly 


penalized.  In  instances  where  the  penal- 
ties are  more  severe,  the  effect  has  been 
demonstrably  to  discourage  the  peddling 
of  smut. 

As  a  constituent  has  written  me.  If 
we  are  to  maintain  a  strong  nation,  we 
must  start  with  strong  moral  principals, 
especially  in  the  upbringing  of  our  chil- 
dren. For  these  reasons  I  am  hopeful 
of  success  for  the  bill,  the  text  of  which 
follows : 

H.R  — 

A  bill  to  strengthen  the  criminal  penalties 

for  the  mailing,  importing,  or  transporting 

of  obscene  matter,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it   enacted   by   the  Senate  and   House 

of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 

America    in    Congress   assembled.   That   the 

eighth  paragraph  of  section  1461  of  title  18 

of  the  United  States  Code   (relating  to  the 

mailing  of  obscene  matter)    is  amended  to 

read  as  follows : 

"Whoever  knowingly  uses  the  mails  for  the 
mailing,  carriage  in  the  mails,  or  delivery  of 
any  obscene,  lewd,  lascivious,  indecent,  filthy, 
or  vile  article,  matter,  thing,  device,  or  sub- 
stance, or  knowingly  causes  to  be  delivered  by 
mail  according  to  the  direction  thereon,  or  at 
the  place  at  which  it  is  directed  to  be  deliv- 
ered by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
or  knowingly  takes  any  such  thing  from  the 
mails  for  the  purpose  of  circulating  or  dis- 
posing thereof,  or  of  aiding  in  the  circulation 
or  the  disposition  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not 
less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $5,000  and 
Imprisoned  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more 


than  five  years  for  the  first  such  offense,  and 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $3,000  nor  more 
than  $20,000  and  imprisoned  not  less  than 
three  years  nor  more  than  ten  years  for  each 
such  offense  thereafter. 

"Whoever  knowingly  uses  the  mails  for  the 
mailing,  carriage  in  the  mails,  or  delivery  of 
anything  (other  than  anything  within  the 
purview  of  the  immediately  preceding  para- 
graph) declared  by  this  section  to  be  non- 
mailable, or  knowingly  causes  to  be  delivered 
by  mail  according  to  the  direction  thereon, 
or  at  the  place  at  which  it  Is  directed  to  be 
delivered  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed, or  knowingly  takes  any  such  thing 
from  the  mails  for  the  purpose  of  circulatire 
or  disposing  thereof,  or  of  aiding  in  the  cir- 
culation or  disposition  thereof,  shall  be  finpf^ 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both,  for  the  first  such 
oITense,  and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten 
years,  or  both,  for  each  such  offense  there- 
after." 

Sec.  2.  The  next  to  the  last  and  the  last 
paragraphs  of  section  1462  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  the  impor- 
tation or  transportation  of  obscene  matter) 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Whoever  knowingly  takes  from  such  ex- 
press company  cr  other  common  carrier  any 
matter,  article,  or  thing  within  the  purview 
of  paragraph  ( a )  or  ( b )  of  this  section  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than 
$5,000  and  imprisoned  not  less  than  one  year 
nor  more  than  five  years  for  the  first  such 
offense,  and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $3,000 
nor  more  than  $20,000  and  imprisoned  not 
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less  than  three  years  nor  more  than  ten  years 
for  each  such  offense  thereafter. 

"Whoever  knowingly  takes  from  such  ex- 
nress  company  or  other  common  carrier  any 
matter  or  thing  within  the  purview  of  para- 
CTaoh  (c)  of  this  section,  the  depositing  of 
which  for  carriage  is  herein  made  unlawful, 
riiall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both." 

Sec  3.  The  second  paragraph  of  section 
1463  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  the  mailing  of  obscene  or  in- 
decent matter  on  envelopes,  wrappers,  or 
cards)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Whoever  knowingly  deposits  for  mailing 
or  delivery  anything  declared  by  this  section 
to  be  nonmailable  matter,  or  knowingly  takes 
the  same  from  the  mails  for  the  purpose  of 
circulating  or  disposing  of,  or  aiding  in  the 
circulation  or  disposition  of,  the  same,  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than 
$5,000  and  imprisoned  not  less  than  one  year 
nor  more  than  five  years  for  the  first  such 
offense,  and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $3,000 
nor  more  than  $20,000  and  imprisoned  not 
less  than  three  years  nor  more  than  ten 
years  for  each  such  offense  thereafter." 

Sec  4.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  1465 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  (relat- 
ing to  the  transportation  of  obscene  matter 
for  sale  or  distribution)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years  or 
both"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than 
§5,000  and  imprisoned  net  less  than  one  year 
nor  more  than  five  years  for  the  first  such 
offense,  and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $3,000 
nor  more  than  $20,000  and  Imprisoned  not 
less  than  three  years  nor  more  than  ten  years 
for  each  such  offense  thereafter". 


Increase  the  Minimum  Wage  to  $2  an  Hour 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  7, 1965 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  1022,  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage  to  $2  an  hour. 
This  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  is 


vitally  necessary  if  we  are  to  establish 
the  Great  Society  envisioned  by  President 
Johnson,  and  if  we  are  to  win  the  fight 
against  poverty  in  our  coiuitry.  The 
workingman,  the  bulwark  of  our  econ- 
omy and  our  Nation's  strength,  must 
have  an  adequate  living  wage  in  order  to 
meet  ever-increasing  living  costs,  high 
taxes,  and  skyrocketing  medical  costs. 
His  children  must  be  given  the  security 
and  assistance  which  increased  wages 
will  provide;  nourishing  food,  good  medi- 
cal and  dental  care,  and  educational  ad- 
vantages, are  all  essential  to  the  well- 
being  and  progress  of  our  children. 

An  enduring  myth  in  our  country  is 
that  the  poor  are  generally  unemployed, 
and  by  innuendo,  shiftless  and  lazy.  We 
have  many  employed  workers  with  in- 
comes of  $3,000  and  less  who  are  under- 
employed or  working  for  substandard 
wages.  Our  minimum  wage  laws  were 
enacted  to  enable  workers  to  live  at  least 
at  a  minimum  standard  of  decency. 

The  average  workingman  cannot  meet 
all  these  obligations  on  his  present  in- 
come, and  children  often  suffer  neglect 
which  is  unavoidable  under  present  wage 
conditions.  The  laboring  man  is  entitled 
to  all  possible  help  so  that  he  can  main- 
tain a  decent  standard  of  living,  a  home 
he  can  be  proud  of,  and  have  the  satis- 
faction that  his  family  can  enjoy  at 
least  the  minimum  comforts  and  advan- 
tages of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  was  originally  a  product  of  the  de- 
pression in  the  thirties.  Congress  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  "to  correct  and  as 
rapidly  as  practicable  to  eliminate  labor 
conditions  detrimental  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  minimum  standard  of  living 
necessary  for  health,  eflBciency  and  gen- 
eral well-being  of  workers."  Mass  pov- 
erty at  that  time  was  greatly  reduced  by 
Federal  minimum  wage  and  hour  protec- 
tion. Today,  mass  poverty  stemming 
from  substandard  wages  is  one  of  our 
society's  greatest  problems,  affecting 
evei-y  racial  and  ethnic  group.  In  my 
own  State  of  New  York,  it  is  clear  that 
Negro  and  Spanish-speaking  persons 
constitute  an  increasingly  large  segment 
of  the  lowest  income  groups.    It  is  a  fact, 


and  a  tragic  one,  that  more  than  1  mil- 
lion workers  in  New  York  State  receive 
wages  of  less  than  $1.50  an  hour. 

As  our  President  has  pointed  out,  now 
in  the  1960's  we  have  one-fifth  of  our 
American  families  with  incomes  too 
small  to  meet  their  basic  needs.  To  be 
truly  meaningful,  this  new  war  on  pov- 
erty also  must  include  an  attack  on  low 
wages  and  long  hours.  Our  effort  to 
combat  poverty  would  certainly  be  ad- 
vanced by  the  minimum  wage  increase 
proposed  in  my  bill.  It  would  be  an  im- 
portant step  in  breaking  the  present- 
day  cycle  of  poverty  which  plagues  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens.  It  is  to  our  advan- 
tage to  pursue  evei-y  reasonable  means 
in  fighting  the  battle  against  the  evils 
of  poverty. 

The  passage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  25  years  ago  has  proved  an 
important  stabilizing  factor  in  maintain- 
ing the  purchasing  power  of  workers. 
Today,  the  act  needs  further  amend- 
ment, as  provided  in  my  bill,  to  maintain 
this  safeguard  by  narrowing  the  gap  be- 
tween the  average  wages  and  the  mini- 
mum wage.  We  must  adjust  the  mini- 
mum wage  upward  to  reflect  current 
conditions. 

The  civil  rights  movement  has  adopted 
the  $2  an  hour  Federal  minimum  wage 
as  one  of  its  major  goals.  Without  ade- 
quate income  to  patronize  stores,  thea- 
ters, and  hotels,  the  public  accommoda- 
tions law  cannot  be  meaningful.  The  $2 
an  hour  Federal  minimum  proposed  in 
my  bill  is  only  a  minimum  standard,  in 
view  of  the  $3  an  hour  which  Labor  De- 
partment studies  show  as  necessary  for  a 
family  of  four  to  attain  an  adequate  and 
decent  standard  of  living. 

Those  who  oppose  such  a  minimum 
wage  increase  will  argue  that  industries 
covered  by  the  minimum  wage  will  find 
it  difficult  or  impossible  to  adjust  to  wage 
increases.  Surveys  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  various  State  agencies 
have  shown  this  has  not  been  the  case 
after  previous  minimum  increases. 

The  increase  to  $2  an  hour  I  propose  is 
reasonable  and  practicable.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  will  take  action  on  my  bill 
early  in  this  new  Congress. 


SENATE 

Friday,  January  8,  1965 

(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  7, 
1965) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Thou  holy  and  merciful  God,  the 
strength  of  our  weakness,  the  Good 
Shepherd  of  our  waywardness:  In  the 
light  of  Thy  presence,  we  pour  contempt 
on  all  our  contemptible  pride,  as  in  Thy 
effulgence  we  stand  revealed  as  having 
followed  our  own  wills  and  desires,  even 
as  we  have  prayed,  "Thy  kingdom  come." 
Grant  us  honesty  in  dealing  with  our 
besetting  sins;  and,  as  we  confess  them, 
strengthen  our  resolution  in  overcoming 
them. 


As  those  into  whose  unworthy  hands 
have  been  placed  the  crying  needs  of  be- 
wildered humanity,  may  the  sympathies 
of  our  hearts,  the  words  of  our  lips,  and 
the  decisions  of  our  deliberations  be  ac- 
ceptable in  Thy  sight,  O  Lord,  our 
strength  and  our  Redeemer.    Amen. 


ORDER  FOR  MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour,  and  that  statements 
therein  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


olution  coming  over  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  the  clerk  will 
state  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  House  Joint 
Resolution  123,  to  fix  the  dates  for  trans- 
mitting the  budget  and  the  economic  re- 
port during  the  month  of  January  1965. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  House  Joint  Resolution  123  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FIXING    OF   DATES   OF   TRANSMIS- 
SION OF  THE  BUDGET  AND  THE 
ECONOMIC        REPORT        DURING 
MONTH  OF  JANUARY  1965 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     The 

Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  joint  res- 


EXECUTTVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  Puerto  Rican  HtniRiCANE  Reliet 
Loans 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  Puerto  Rlcan 
hurricane  relief   loans,   as   of  December  31, 
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1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Authorization  for  Disbursing  Officers  of 
THE  Armed  Forces  To  Advance  Certain 
Funds 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  disbursing  officers  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  advance  funds  to  members  of  an 
armed  force  of  a  friendly  foreign  nation,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Amendment  of  Section  1006,  Title  37, 
United  States  Code,  Relating  to  Advance- 
ment of  Certain  Pay  and  Allowances 
^  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  1006  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, under  certain  conditions,  to  make 
payment  of  pay  and  allowances  to  members 
of  an  armed  force  tmder  his  jurisdiction  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  pay  period  for  which 
such  payment  is  due  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Amendment  of  Section  2104,  Title  38,  United 
States  Code,  To  Extend  the  Time  for  Fil- 
ing Certain  Claims  for  Mustering-Out 
Payments 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  2104  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  e.xtend  the  time  for  filing 
certain  claims  for  mustering-out  payments 
(With  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Amendment     of    Section     1485,     Title     10, 
United  States  Code,  Relating  to  Trans- 
port.\tion   of   Remains   of   Deceased   De- 
pendents OF  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend   section   1485   of  title   10,   United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  transportation  of 
remains  of  deceased  dependents  of  members 
of    the    Armed   Forces,   and   for   other   pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

AilENDMENT      OF      TITLE      10,      UNITED      STATES 

Code,    To    Provide    for    Participation    by 
Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  Inter- 
national Sports  Activities 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
a    draft    of    proposed    legislation    to   amend 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
participation    by    members    of    the    Armed 
Forces     in     international    sports     activities 
(with    an    accompanying    paper);     to    the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Amendment    of    Title    37,    United    States 
Code,  To  Prescribe  the  Basic  Pay  and  Al- 
lowances OF  A  Certain  Officer 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
37,    United    States    Code,    to    prescribe    the 
basic  pay  and  allowances  of  an  officer  who 
is   serving   as    Supreme    Allied    Commander, 
Europe    (with  an  accompanying  paper);    to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Al'Thorization    of    the    Appropriation    for 

THE  District  of  Columbia  of  Expenses  in 

Case  of  Emergency 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  expenses  in  case  of  emergency 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Teansfeb  of  Certain  Functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  transfer  certain  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 


accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Report  of  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting 
pursuant  to  law,  his  report,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1964  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  examination  of  financial 
statements,  fiscal  year  1964,  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  dated  January  1965  (with 
an  accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  unsupported  costs  in- 
cluded in  price  of  nuclear  submarine  valves 
purchased  from  Crane  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  by 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
under  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  contracts,  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  dated  December  1964 
(With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  to  the 
Government  due  to  excessive  rentals  for 
electronic  data  processing  equipment  at 
Lockheed  Missiles  &  Space  Co.,  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.,  Department  of  Defense,  dated  Decem- 
ber 1964  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Amendment  of  Act  Relating  to  the  With- 
drawal, Reservation,  or  Restriction  op 
Public  Lands 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
act  of  February  28,  1958,  relating  to  the  with- 
drawal, reservation,  or  restriction  of  public 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Laws  Enacted  by  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  of  the  United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary,  the 
Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States,  Charlotte  Amalie,  St.  Thomas, 
V.I.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies 
of  laws  enacted  by  that  legislature  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Lt.  Col.  Porter  P.  Sheldon 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  Porter  F. 
Sheldon,  U.S.  Air  Force  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Lt.  Col.  John  E.  McRoberts  and  T.  Sgt. 
Harold  C.  Fi&her,  Jr. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  John  E. 
McRoberts  and  T.  Sgt.  Harold  C.  Fisher,  Jr., 
U.S.  Air  Force  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Capt.  Richard  A.  Ingram  and  Capt.  Arthur 
R.  Sprott,  Jr. 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Rich- 
ard A.  Ingram  and  Capt.  Arthur  R.  Sprott, 
Jr.,  U.S.  Air  Force  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Placement  of  Positions  in  Grades 
GS-16.  GS-17,  AND  GS-18 
A  letter  from   the   Commissioner,   Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C.,  reporting. 


pursuant  to  law,  on  the  placement  of  posi 
tlons  in  grades  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-fa  Qf 
the   General  Schedule  of  the  Classiflcatlon 
Act  of  1949  for  calendar  year  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Report  on  Positions  in  Grades  GS-16 

GS-17,  and  GS-18 
A  letter  from  tlie  Chairman,  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board,  Chicago,  111.,  transmitting" 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  positions  in 
grades  GS-16.  GS-17,  and  GS-18,  for  the  year 
1964  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 


PETITION 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  petition  of  C.  R. 
Mead,  of  Westport.  Conn.,  supplement- 
ing his  claim  for  a  redress  of  grievances, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  TOWER : 
S.  328.  A  bin  to  amend  section  620(])  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  in  order 
to  prohibit  the  furnishing  of  any  further 
U.S.  assistance  to  Indonesia.  Including  the 
training  of  Indonesian  military  and  police 
personnel  at  U.S.  Government  facilities;  and 
S.  329.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620(J)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  In  order 
to  prohibit  the  furnishing  of  any  further 
U.S.  assistance  to  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
Including  the  training  of  United  Arab  Re- 
public military  personnel  and  police  per- 
sonnel at  U.S.  Government  facilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bills,    which   appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S.  330.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Golden  Spike  National  Monu- 
ment In  the  State  of  Utah;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
S.  331.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Warren  F. 
Coleman,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hruska) : 
S.  332.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Unemployment 
Tax  Act  so  as  to  exempt  from  coverage 
thereunder  service  performed  In  the  em- 
ploy of  certain  tax  exempt  agricultural  or 
horticultural  organizations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  333.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Loukia 
Spathakls; 

S.  334.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Coega; 
and 

S.  335.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marie  Rose 
Abdul  Masslh  Denha;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT : 
S.  336.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  certain  mineral  rights  to  Joseph  C.  Sand- 
berg  and  Anna  Marie  Sandberg;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  337.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  F.  F.  Hlntze; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRUENING   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Bartlett,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Church, 

Mr.   Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Long  of 

Missouri,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Met- 

calf,   Mr.  MoNTOYA,   Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 

Mundt,  and  Mr.  Simpson)  : 

S.  338.  A  bill  to  amend  section  615  of  the 

Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect 

to  the  tax  treatment  of  exploration  expendl- 
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tures  in  the  case  of  mining;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Grttening  when 
ne  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    HRUSKA     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Curtis,    Mr.    Simpson,    Mr.    Allott, 
Mr.  DoMiNicK,  Mr.  McGee,  and  Mr. 
Mundt)  : 
S  339    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment   of    the    Agate    Fossil    Beds    National 
Monument  in    tlie   State   of   Nebraska,  and 
for  other   purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hruska  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
S.  340.  A   bill   for    the   relief   of   Man-Pan 

Hui' 
S.'34l.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  San  Kong 

Chen; 
S.  342.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jack  William 

S.  343.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Parlde  Mar- 
chesan; 

S.344.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Han  Chang 
Wong;  and 

S.  345.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Edward 
Everard  Low,  his  wife,  Daisy,  and  their  chil- 
dren, Helen  Dawn  and  Michael  Jonathan;  to 
the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Douglas)  : 

S.  346.  A  bill  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  War  Veterans  Association; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

S.  347.  A  bin  to  authorize  certain  modifi- 
cations of  the  project  for  Calumet  Harbor 
and  River,  111.  and  Ind.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Pastore, 
and  Mr.  Ribicoff)  : 

S.348.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  preserva- 
tion and  development  of  a  modern  and  effi- 
cient passenger  rail  transportation  service 
in  the  northeastern  seaboard  area  by  grant- 
ing the  consent  and  approval  of  Congress  to 
the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  and  New  York  to  negotiate  and 
enter  into  a  compact  to  create  their  own 
Northeast  Rail  Authority,  and  by  guarantee- 
ing certain  loans  and  other  credit  to  such 
Authority;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PROUTY: 

S.  349.  A  bill  to  Increase  benefits  under 
the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  disabil- 
ity Insurance  system; 

S.  350.  A  bin  to  improve  the  old-age,  sur- 
vivors and  disability  insurance  program  by 
providing  minimtim  benefits  for  certain  in- 
dividuals who  have  attained  age  seventy; 
and 

S.  351.  A  bin  to  amend  title  11  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $2,400  the 
annual  amount  individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deductions  from  the 
monthly  insurance  benefits  payable  to  them 
under  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Prouty  when  he 
introduced    the   above    bills,    which   appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  JAVITS : 

S.  352.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mimosa 
Thereseta  Goderich:  and 

S.  353.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Theresa 
Gomez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

S.  354.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Palmetto  Bend  reclamation 
project,  Texas,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  355.  A  bni  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 


tain the  Columbus  Bend  Federal  reclamation 
project,   Texas;    to   the    Committee   on   In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  356.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mnoye  M. 
Sokltch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CANNON : 
S.  357.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  Moapa 
Valley  Water  Co.  of  Logandale,  Nev.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cannon  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S.  358.  A   bin   for   the   relief   of   Vladimir 
Gasparovic     and     Draglca     Rendullc     Gas- 
parovlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.HARTKE: 
S.  359.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maj.  Preston 
E.    Phillips;     to    the     Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   JACKSON    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr. 
Anderson,    Mr.    Bubdick,    and    Mr. 
Moss)  : 
S.  360.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
sliore,  and  for  other  purpKJses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  361.  A  bin  for  tlie  relief  of  Anastaslos 
Athanasopoulos  and  his  wife,  Ouranla 
Athanasopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    NELSON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bible,  and  Mr.  McClellan)  : 
S.  362.  A   bni    to    amend    title   23    of   the 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  highways)  In 
order  to  authorize  appropriations  to  assist 
the  States  in  the  purchase  of  lands  and  ease- 
ments for  scenic  purposes  along  Federal-aid 
highways;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  vm- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S.  363.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  a  stun  not  to  exceed  $200,000  with 
which  to  make  a  suney  of  a  proposed  Golden 
Circle  national  scenic  parkway  complex  con- 
necting the  national  parks,  monuments,  and 
recreation  areas  in  the  southern  part  of  Utah 
with   the   national   parks,   monuments   and 
recreation  areas  situated  in  northern  Arizona, 
northwestern  New  Mexico,  and  southwestern 
Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
S.J.  Res.  17.  Joint  resolution  providing  that 
the  17th  day  of  September  in  each  year  shall 
be  known  as  Constitution  Day,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  18.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  fourth  week  In  April 
of  each  year  as  "Youth  Temperance  Educa- 
tion Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (by  request)  : 
S.J.  Res.  19.  Joint    resolution    designating 
the  American  marigold   (Tagetes  erecta)    as 
the   national   floral   emblem  of   the   United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


6) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations : 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  of  the  So- 
viet Union  did  not  come  to  power  In  the 
Middle  Eastern  European  countries  by  legal 
or  democratic  processes,  but  has  flouted  even 
the  solemn  assurances  and  agreements  en- 
tered into  at  the  Yalta  Conference  of  Feb- 
ruary 1945;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  denied  self- 
determination  by  free  election  in  those  coun- 
tries, resorting  not  only  to  heavily  manned 
occupational  forces,  but  also  to  genocldal 
activities  in  the  cases  of  the  Baltic  States 
Republics;  and 

Whereas  the  sovereignty  and  independ- 
ence of  the  former  free  governments  of  the 
Baltic  States  were  duly  recognized  and  con- 
tinue to  be  given  diplomatic  recognition  by 
the  United  States,  as  confirmed  by  House 
Resolution  346  of  the  Eighty-third  Congress, 
agreed  to  July  27,  1953;  and 

Whereas  the  suppression  of  human  free- 
doms and  the  denial  of  free  trade  and  com- 
munications with  other  sovereign  countries 
present  a  threat  to  peace.  Intolerable  either 
to  the  United  States,  other  free  nations,  or 
the  International  law  agencies;  and 

Whereas  the  governments  and  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  have  always  been  in  close 
relation  with  the  United  States  and  con- 
stantly continue  to  prove  their  belief  in 
democracy  through  the  work  and  blood  of 
their  peoples:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

ResoWed  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  President 
Is  hereby  requested  to  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  bring  before  the  United 
Nations  for  Its  consideration  the  question 
of  the  forceful  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
States  Republics  Into  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
a  resolution  declaring  that — 

(a)  the  Soviet  Union  shall  withdraw  all 
Soviet  troops,  agents,  colonists,  and  controls 
from  the  Baltic  States; 

(b)  the  Soviet  Union  shall  return  all  citi- 
zens of  the  Baltic  States  to  their  homelands 
from  places  of  exile  in  Siberia,  and  disper- 
sion in  prisons  and  slave  labor  camps 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

(c)  the  United  Nations  should  conduct 
free  elections  in  the  Baltic  States  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  United  Nations 
and  sit  in  Judgment  on  the  Communist 
counterparts  of  the  Nazi  war  criminals  con- 
victed at  the  Nuremberg  trials. 


RESOLUTIONS 


DEMOCRATIC  ASSIGNMENTS  FOR 
THE  STANDING  COMMITTEES  OP 
THE  SENATE  FOR  THE  89TH  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  18)  to  amend  rule  XXV, 
changing  the  number  of  members  on 
various  committees,  which  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
AUTHORIZING  THE  USE  OP  THE 
GOOD  OFFICES  OF  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS  ON  BEHALF  OP  THE  EN- 
SLAVED BALTIC  STATES 
Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 


DESIGNATION  OF  MAJORITY  MEM- 
BERS OF  STANDING  AND  SELECT 
COMMITTEES  OF  THE  SENATE 
AND  OF  CERTAIN  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion <S.  Res.  19)  designating  majority 
members  of  standing  and  select  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  of  certain  joint 
committees,  which  was  considered  aJid 
agreed  to. 
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(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing. ) 


January  8,  1965 


TO  CREATE  A  STANDING  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS  FOR 
THE  VETERANS-  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  DIRKS  EN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Al- 
LOTT,  Mr.  BoGGs,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Hickenloop- 
ER.  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Magnu- 
sox,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Pear- 
son. Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Simpson, 
Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Da- 
kota, Mr.  Pastore,  and  Mr.  Randolph) 
submitted  the  following  resolution  (S. 
Res.  20  > ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved.  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  standing 
committees)    is  amended  by— 

( 1 )  striking  out  subparagraphs  10  through 
13  in  paragraph  (h)  of  section  (1); 

(2)  striking  out  subparagraphs  16  through 
19  In  paragraph  (1).  section  (1);  and 

(3)  inserting  in  section  (1)  after  para- 
graph (p)   the  following  new  paragraph: 

"iq)  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  to 
consist  of  nine  Senators,  to  which  committee 
shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters 
relating  to  the  following  subjects: 

"1.  Veterans'  measures,  generally. 

"2.  Pensions  of  all  the  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special. 

"3.  Life  Insurance  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"4.  Compensation  of  veterans. 

"5.  Vocational  rehabilitation  and  educa- 
tion of  veterans. 

"6.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care,  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 

"7.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  civil  relief. 

"8.  Readjustment  of  servicemen  to  civil 
life." 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences: and  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs". 

Sec.  3.  Section  6(a)  of  rule  XVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to 
the  designation  of  ex  oflScio  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations),  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  tabulation  con- 
tained therein  the  following  new  item: 

"Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs— For  the 
Veterans'  Administration" 
Sec.  4.  The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  as  promptly  as  feasible  after  its  ap- 
pointment and  organization  confer  with  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Conmiittee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  what  disposition  should  be 
made  of  proposed  legislation,  messages,  peti- 
tions, memorials,  and  other  matters  there- 
tofore referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  during  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress 
which  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


Res.  21) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Dirksen, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


PROVIDING    FOR    THE    AWARDING 
OF   SERVICE    PINS    OR    EMBLEMS 
TO     MEMBERS,     OFFICERS,     AND 
EMPLOYEES    OF    THE    SENATE 
Mr.  DIRKSEN   ffor  himself  and  Mr. 

Mansfield)    submitted  a  resolution  (S. 


TERMINATION  OF  AID  TO  INDONE- 
SIA AND  UNITED  ARAB  REPUB- 
LIC 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  two  bills  amending  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  so  as  to  terminate 
U.S.  aid  to  Indonesia  and  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  and  also  to  end  the  train- 
ing by  U.S.  forces  of  military  and  police 
personnel  of  those  nations. 

This  Senate  will  remember  that  it  vot- 
ed 62  to  28  last  August  to  cut  off  such  as- 
sistance to  Indonesia.  I  offered  the 
amendment  upon  which  the  Senate  so 
overwhelmingly  stated  its  opinion  then, 
and  in  view  of  the  subsequent  actions  of 
Indonesian  dictator  Sukarno,  I  can  only 
lament  the  fact  that  the  will  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  not  upheld  in  the  conference 
committee. 

Because  the  conference  committee 
dropped  the  Senate  amendment,  this 
Nation  continued  to  provide  aid  to  Indo- 
nesia and  to  provide  training  for  Indo- 
nesian police  and  miUtai-y  personnel. 

It  is  my  sad  duty  to  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Department  of  State  advised 
me  only  2  weeks  ago  that  it  plans  this 
year  to  provide  to  Indonesia  such  items 
as  vehicles  containing  two-way  radios. 
This  folly  must  be  ended,  as  the  Senate 
so  wisely  stated  6  months  ago. 

During  those  6  months,  Indonesia  has 
renounced  m^bership  in  the  United 
Nations,  increafsed  attacks  upon  our  ally, 
Malaysia,  and  continued  its  contemptu- 
ous "go  to  hell"  attitude  toward  the 
United  States. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  Mr. 
President,  the  same  "go  to  hell"  attitude 
has  been  evidenced  by  President  Nasser 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Among 
other  things,  the  United  Arab  Republic 
has  condemned  U.S.  aid  policies,  ridi- 
culed the  U.S.  relief  mission  to  the 
Congo,  openly  assisted  Congolese  rebels 
in  defiance  of  international  law,  shot 
down  a  U.S.  civilian  airplane,  and  burned 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Library  in  Cairo. 

We  have  been  very  patient  with  Presi- 
dent Nasser.    We  have  given  him  a  lot  of 
rope.    And  he  has  hung  himself  in  his 
own  words. 
I  quote  Nasser: 

We  have  sent  arms  to  the  Congolese,  and 
we  will  still  send  them  arms. 

Aggression  has  taken  place  in  the  Congo. 
American  and  Belgian  troops  landed.  We 
condemn    this   aggression. 

I  want  to  say  that  we  are  getting  wheat 
from  the  Americans.  We  get  wheat,  meat, 
and  leftovers  •  •  •  yesterday  the  American 
Ambassador  to  talk  about  supplies  from 
America  *  •  •  he  does  not  like  oiu-  currency. 
I  would  like  him  to  know  that  whoever  does 
not  like  our  currency  can  go  and  drink  up 
the   sea. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  for  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  read  again  the  arguments 


presented  on  this  floor  last  August  13 
Those  facts  remain  valid  and  need  not 
be  repeated. now.  And  I  ask  that  the  text 
of  my  two  bills  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriatoly 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  they 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tower 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  328.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620(J)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  in  order  to 
prohibit  the  furnishing  of  any  further  United 
States  assistance  to  Indonesia  including  the 
training  of  Indonesian  military  and  police 
personnel  at  United  States  Government  fa- 
cilities. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeJiate  and  House  of 
Rejtresentatives  of  the  United  States  0} 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
620(j)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(j)  In  light  of  the  actions  of  Indonesia 
in  renouncing  United  Nations  membership 
and  in  aligning  itself  with  North  Vietnam,  a 
nation  which  has  aggressively  attacked 
United  States  naval  vessels,  and  in  light  of 
the  actions  of  Indonesia  in  threatening  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  nation  of  Malaysia— 
"(j)  No  further  United  States  assistance 
shall  be  furnished  to  Indonesia  under  this 
Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law;  and 

"(2)  All  Indonesian  military  and  police 
personnel  now  receiving  training  at  United 
States  military  schools,  bases,  or  on  any  other 
United  States  Government  facilities,  shall  be 
notified  of  the  immediate  termination  of  such 
training,  and  no  other  training  of  Indonesian 
nationals  shall  be  initiated." 

S.  329.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620(j)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  In  order 
to  prohibit  the  furnishing  of  any  further 
United  States  assistance  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  including  the  training  of  United 
Arab  Republic  military  personnel  and  police 
personnel  at  United  States  Government 
facilities.  * 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That 
section  620(j)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(j)  In  light  of  the  actions  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  in  condemning  the  United 
States  relief  mission  in  the  Congo  and  in 
openly  assisting  Congolese  rebels  in  conflict 
with  the  principles  of  international  law;  in 
view  of  intemperate  United  Arab  Republic 
attacks  upon  United  States  aid  policies;  and 
In  light  of  the  burning  and  looting  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Library  in  Cairo — 

"(1)  No  further  United  States  assistance 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public under  this  Act  or  any  other  provision 
of  law;  and  "(2)  All  United  Arab  Republic 
military  and  police  personnel  now  receiving 
training  at  United  States  military  schools  or 
bases  or  at  any  other  United  States  Govern- 
ment facilities,  shall  be  notified  of  the  im- 
mediate termination  of  such  training,  and  no 
other  training  of  United  Arab  Republic  na- 
tionals shall  be  initiated." 

Mr.  BENNETT  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  have  been  asked  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  to  ask  in  his 
behalf  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
bills  he  introduced  during  the  morning 
hour  today  may  also  lie  on  the  table  until 
Wednesday  of  next  week. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Janiianj  8,  1965 
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A  BILL  TO  AID  THE  MINING  INDUS- 
TRY BY  LIBERALIZING  DEDUC- 
TIONS FOR  EXPLORATION  EX- 
PENSES 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
last  session  of  the  Congress  enacted  the 
E-'onomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  a  pro- 
gram now  underway  to  combat  poverty 
and  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States.  The  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion emphasizes  the  importance  of  revi- 
talizing every  sector  of  the  economy  as 
a  means  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  our 
whole  society. 

Beyond  the  provisions  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  are  other  ways  we  can 
attack  poverty  by  rooting  out  its  causes, 
particularly  by  removing  the  hopelessness 
of  prolonged  unemployment  suffered  by 
those  dependent  on  a  depressed  indus- 
try Many  of  our  citizens  who  find 
themselves  in  this  plight  are  miners. 
The  mining  industry  is  one  in  which 
there  is,  in  many  respects,  a  depression 
and  resulting  unemployment. 

While  we  have  allowed  parts  of  our 
mining  industry  to  fall  into  an  economic 
decline,  we  have  neglected  action  which 
might  have  been  taken  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  prevent  this.  The  min- 
ing industry  has  been  almost  uniquely 
neglected  by  Federal  programs  of  sub- 
sidy, technical  assistance  and  generosity 
of  Federal  expenditures  so  lavishly  dis- 
played for  other  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy, such  as  agriculture,  transporta- 
tion, and  manufacturing.  While  loans 
and  grants  from  the  Federal  Government 
are  freely  available  to  myriad  business 
enterprises,  very  little  is  available  to  as- 
sist mining  operators  needing  Federal 
help. 

Miners  are,  pretty  generally,  self-reli- 
ant people,  and  the  mining  industry  does 
not  look  to  Uncle  Sam  for  unjustified 
handouts.  However,  this  is  an  industry 
that,  for  the  sake  of  those  dependent  on 
it  for  a  livelihood,  we  should  feel  obUgat- 
ed  to  maintain  in  a  healthy  economic 
status. 

The  mining  industry  itself  has  repeat- 
edly called  attention  to  a  particular  re- 
striction on  its  effectiveness,  which  I  be- 
lieve can  be  and  should  be  removed. 
That  is  the  present  Internal  Revenue 
law  limiting  deductions  of  mining  indus- 
tries for  exploration  expenses  to  a  total 
of  $400,000,  with  an  annual  limitation 
ofS100,000. 

This  arbitrary  restriction  on  deduc- 
tions that  may  be  taken  for  exploration 
expenses,  essential  to  development  of  a 
mining  property,  presents  an  obvious  and 
unjustified  inhibition  of  investment  in 
mining  enterprises.  This,  in  turn,  limits 
employment  opportunities,  limits  income 
of  those  employed,  and  inevitably  re- 
sults in  failures  in  development  of  prop- 
erties that  could,  instead  of  remaining 
worthless,  make  a  contribution  to  a  pros- 
perous economy. 

The  bill  I  now  introduce,  for  myself 
and  Senators  Bartlett.  Bennett, 
Church,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Long  of  Mis- 
souri,    MCGOVERN,     METCALF,     MONTOYA, 

Moss,  Mundt,  and  Simpson  would  allow 
full  deduction  of  exploration  expendi- 
tures by  mining  industries  as  they  are 


paid  or  incurred  without  regard  to  the 
$400,000  total,  $100,000  annual  limita- 
tion now  in  the  Internal  Revenue  law. 
To  meet  objections  raised  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  total  eliminitation  of 
existing  deduction  limitations,  grounded 
on  the  theory  exploration  expenses  rep- 
resent capital  investment,  the  bill  con- 
tains recapture  provisions.  Thus,  the 
taxpayer  would,  when  a  mine  reaches 
the  producing  stage,  be  required  to  com- 
ply with  provisions  resulting  in  payment 
of  taxes  representing  the  difference  be- 
tween those  which  would  have  been  lev- 
ied if  the  expenses  had  been  capitalized 
and  amounts  actually  paid  under  the  new- 
provisions;  and,  in  the  case  of  disposi- 
tion of  mining  properties,  adjustment  of 
tax  on  any  realized  gain  to  prevent  con- 
version of  ordinary  income  into  capital 
gain. 

At  the  time  a  mine  reaches  the  pro- 
ducing stage,  the  taxpayer  would  be 
given  alternatives  of  (a)  including  in 
gross  income  for  the  taxable  year  in 
which  production  is  reached  an  amount 
equal  to  that  previously  deducted  as  ex- 
ploration expense;  or  (b)  foregoing  de- 
ductions for  depletion  until  the  amount 
of  depletion  allowable  otherwise  equals 
the  amount  of  the  exploration  expendi- 
tures deducted. 

Upon  sale  or  disposition  of  a  mining 
property  on  which  exploration  expendi- 
ture deductions  have  been  taken  under 
provisions  of  this  bill  any  gain  to  the  ex- 
tent of  deductions  allowed  will  be  taxed 
as  ordinary  income  and  not  as  capital 

gain.  .   .       .   J    ^ 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  mining  industry 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
stimulate  exploration;  hence  develop- 
ment; hence  prosperity  of  the  Nation. 
Insofar  as  it  represents  an  innovation  in 
tax  procedure,  it  is  not  one  which  would 
deprive  the  Federal  Government  of  reve- 
nues needed  and  otherwise  collectible. 
In  fact,  it  is  my  belief  this  treatment  of 
the  mining  industry  would  generate  in- 
come and,  in  the  long  run,  stimulate  the 
economy  so  that  we  might  look  forward 
to  an  increase  in  tax  revenues  as  a  result 
of  its  enactment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  I  now  introduce  be  printed  in 
full  at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks, 
that  the  bill  be  appropriately  referred, 
and  lie  on  the  table  until  January  15. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  table  as  requested  by  the 
Senator,  and  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  saS)  to  amend  section  615 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
with  respect  to  the  tax  treatment  of  ex- 
ploration expenditures  in  the  case  of 
mining,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gruening 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  338 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 615  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  mine  exploration  expendi- 


tures)   is    amended    by   adding   at   the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(e)  Expenditures  in  Excess  of  Limita- 
tion.— 

"(1)  Election  op  taxpater. — If  expendi- 
tures described  in  subsection  (a)  which  are 
paid  or  incurred  during  the  taxable  year  are 
not  deductible  in  the  manner  provided  by 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  solely  because  they 
exceed.^— 

"  ( A )  the  limitation  of  $100,000  set  forth  in 
subsection  ( a ) ,  or 

"(B)  the  limitation  of  $400,000  set  forth 
in  subsection  (c( , 

at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer  such  excess 
expenditures  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction 
for  such  taxable  year  despite  such  limita- 
lions. 

"(2)  Recapture  on  reaching  producing 
STAGE. — If  a  mine  reaches  the  producing 
stage  after  the  taxpayer  has  made  an  elec- 
tion provided  by  paragraph  (1) ,  then — 

"(A)  If  the  taxpayer  so  elects  with  respect 
to  such  mine,  he  shall  Include  in  gross  In- 
come  for  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  mine 
reaches  the  producing  stage  an  amount 
equal  to  the  adjusted  exploration  expendi- 
tures with  respect  to  the  mine,  and  the 
amount  so  included  In  income  shall  be 
treated  for  purposes  of  this  subtitle  as  an 
expenditure  which  (i)  Is  paid  or  incurred 
on  the  date  on  which  the  mine  reaches  the 
producing  stage,  and  (11)  Is  properly  charge- 
able  to  capital  account. 

"(B)  If  the  taxpayer  does  not  elect  the  ap- 
plication of  subparagraph  (A)  with  respect 
to  such  mine,  then  the  deduction  for  deple- 
tion under  section  611  with  respect  to  the 
property  shall  be  disallowed  until  the 
amount  of  depletion  which  would  be  al- 
lowable but  for  this  subparagraph  equals  the 
amount  of  the  adjusted  exploration  expend- 
itures with  respect  to  such  mine. 

"(3)  Recapture  in  case  of  bonus  oe 
ROYALTY. — If  the  taxpayer  has  made  an  elec- 
tion provided  by  paragraph  (1)  and  receives 
or  accrues  a  bonus  or  royalty  with  respect 
to  a  property,  then  the  deduction  for  deple- 
tion under  section  611  with  respect  to  the 
bonus  or  royalty  shall  be  disallowed  until 
the  amount  of  depletion  which  would  be  al- 
lowable but  for  this  paragraph  equals  the 
amount  of  the  adjusted  exploration  expendi- 
tures with  respect  to  the  property  to  which 
the  bonus  or  royalty  relates. 

"(4)   Basis  of  property. — The  basis  of  any 
property  shall  not  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  any  depletion  which  would  be  allowable 
but  for  the  application  of  this  subsection. 
"(5)  Elections. — 

"(A)    Method. — Any   election   under    this 
subsection  shall  be  made  In  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regu- 
lations prescribe. 
"(B)  Time  and  scope. — 
"(I)   The  election  provided   by  paragraph 

(1)  for  any  taxable  year  may  be  made  or 
changed  at  any  time  before  the  expiration 
of  the  period  prescribed  for  making  a  claim 
for  credit  or  refund  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year.  Such  an 
election  for  a  taxable  year  shall  apply  to 
all  expenditures  described  In  subsection  (a) 
paid  or  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  during  the 
taxable  year. 

"(II)   The  election  provided  by  paragraph 

(2)  (A)  may  be  made  or  changed  not  later 
than  the  time  prescribed  by  law  for  filing 
the  return  (including  extensions  thereof) 
for  the  taxable  year  during  which  the  mine 
reaches  the  producing  stage. 

"(6)  DEFiNmoNs. — For  purposes  of  this 
sub.'^ectlon  and  subsection  (f)  — 

"(A)  The  term  'mine'  Includes  a  well 
(Other  than  an  oil  or  gas  well)  or  other 
natural  deposit. 

"(B)  The  term  'property'  has  the  mean- 
ing determined  under  sections  614  (a) .  (c) . 
and  (e). 
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'•(C)  The  term  'adjusted  exploration  ex- 
penditures" means,  with  respect  to  any  prop- 
erty or  mine — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  expenditures  al- 
lowed as  deductions  under  paragraph  (1) 
which  are  properly  chargeable  to  such  prop- 
erty or  mine,  reduced  by 

"(ii)  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which  the 
allowances  for  percentage  depletion  un- 
der section  613  were  reduced  on  account  of 
the  deduction  of  such  expenditures, 

properly  adjusted  for  any  amounts  included 
in  gross  income  under  this  subsection  and 
for  any  amounts  of  gain  to  which  subsec- 
tion (f)  applied. 

"(f)  Gain  From  Dispositions  of  Certain 
Mining  Property. — 

"(1)  General  rule. — Except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  subsection,  if  mining 
property  is  disposed  of  during  a  taxable  year 
ending  after  December  31,  1964.  the  lower 
of— 

"(A)    the   adjusted   exploration   expendi- 
tures with  respect  to  such  property,  or 
"(B)   the  excess  of — 

"(i)  tlie  amount  realized  (in  the  case  of 
a  sale,  exchange,  or  involuntary  conversion), 
or  the  fair  market  value  (in  the  case  of  any 
other  disposition ) ,  over 

"(ii)  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property, 
shall  be  treated  as  gain  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  property  which  is  neither 
a  capital  asset  nor  property  described  in  sec- 
tion 1231.  Such  gain  shSll  be  recognized 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
subtitle. 

" (2)  Disposition  of  portion  of  property. — 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  the  disposition  of  a 
portion  of  a  mining  property  (other  than  an 
undivided  interest),  the  entire  amount  of 
the  adjusted  exploration  expenditures  with 
respect  to  such  property  shall  be  treated  as 
attributable  to  such  portion  to  the  extent  of 
the  amount  of  the  gain  to  which  paragraph 
(1)  applies. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  the  disposition  of  an 
undivided  interest  in  a  mining  property  (or 
a  portion  thereof)  a  proportionate  part  of  the 
adjusted  exploration  expendittu-es  with  re- 
spect to  such  property  shall  be  treated  as  at- 
tributable to  such  undivided  interest  to  the 
extent  of  the  amount  of  the  gain  to  which 
paragraph  (1)  applies. 

This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  ex- 
penditure to  the  extent  the  taxpayer  estab- 
lishes to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  or 
liis  delegate  that  such  expenditure  relates 
neither  to  the  portion  (or  interest  therein) 
disposed  of  nor  to  any  mine,  in  the  property 
held  by  the  taxpayer  before  the  disposition, 
which  has  reached  the  producing  stage. 

"  ( 3 )  Exceptions  and  limitations. — Section 
1245(b)  (relating  to  exceptions  and  limita- 
tions with  respect  to  gain  from  disposition 
of  certain  depreciable  property)  shall  apply 
in  respect  of  this  subsection  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  if  refer- 
ences in  section  1245ib)  to  section  1245  or 
any  provision  thereof  were  references  to  this 
subsection  or  the  corresponding  provisions  of 
this  subsection  and  as  if  references  to  sec- 
tion 1245  property  were  references  to  mining 
property. 

"(4)  Adjustments  to  basis. — The  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regu- 
lations as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  provide 
for  adjustments  to  the  basis  of  property  to 
re.'lect  gain  recognized  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(5)  Definiticws,  etc. — For  purposes  of 
thi^  subsection — 

"(A)  Mining  property.— The  term  'mining 
property'  means  any  property  (within  the 
meaning  determined  under  section  614  (a), 
(CI,  and  (e)  )  with  respect  to  which  any  ex- 
penditures allowed  as  a  deduction  under  sub- 
section (e)(1)  are  properly  chargeable. 

"(B)  Disposal  of  coal  or  domestic  iron  ore 
with  a  retained  economic  interest. — A  trans- 
action  which  constitutes  a   disposal  under 
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section  631(c)  shall  be  treated  as  a  disposi- 
tion. 

"(6)  Application  of  Subsection. — This 
subsection  shall  apply  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  subtitle." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  following  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  1245(a)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  615 
(f)(1),  1245(a),": 

(1)  Section  170(e)  (relating  to  charitable 
contributions ) . 

(2)  Subsections  (b)  (1)  (B)  (ii)  and  (d) 
(1)(B)  of  section  301  (relating  to  amount 
distributed) . 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  312(c)  (re- 
lating to  adjustments  of  earnings  and  prof- 
its). 

(4)  Paragraph  (12)  of  section  341(e)  (re- 
lating to  collapsible  corporations). 

(5)  Subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section 
453(d)(4)  (relating  to  distribution  of  in- 
stallment obligations  in  certain  corporate 
liquidations). 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  751(c)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  definition  of  "unreal- 
ized receivables"  for  purposes  of  subchapter 
K)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  1245  property 
(as  defined  in  section  1245(a)(3))"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "mining  property  (as 
defined  in  section  615(f)  (5)  (A) ) ,  section  1245 
property  (as  defined  in  section  1245(a)  (3) )  " 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  1245(a)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  615(f)(1) 
1245(a)o". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
December  31.  1964,  but  only  in  respect  of  ex- 
penditures paid  or  incurred  after  such  date. 


With  the  death  of  Dr,  Cook,  a  danger 
exists  that  these  fossil  deposits  may  be 
destroyed  unless  action  is  taken  prompt- 
ly. The  bill  now  being  introduced  will 
permit  the  National  Park  Service  to  ac- 
quire title  to  the  deposits  and  provide  for 
their  development  and  display,  as  well 
as  making  them  available  for  appropriate 
scientific  development  and  analysis 

Last  year  the  bill,  S.  1481.  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Senate  committee 
with  minor  amendments  of  a  clerical  na- 
ture, and  was  passed  by  the  Senate  with- 
out objection.  Unfortunately,  this  action 
was  taken  too  late  in  the  year  to  permit 
House  action.  The  bill  now  being  intro- 
duced is  identical  to  S.  1481  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  committee.  In  view  of 
the  full  committee  hearing  last  year  and 
the  action  by  both  the  Senate  committee 
and  the  full  Senate,  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  bill  may  receive  early  consideration 
and  favorable  action  by  both  Houses 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  -The 
bill  will  be  received,  and  appropriately 
I'ef  erred. 

The  bill  (S.  339)  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Agate  Fossil  Beds  Na- 
tional Monument  in  the  State  of  Nebras- 
ka, and  for  other  pui-poses,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hrusk.-v  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


AGATE  FOSSIL  BEDS  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Curtis],  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson],  the  senior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee],  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr! 
MUNDT],  and  myself.  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Agate  Fossil 
Beds  National  Monument  at  Agate,  Nebr. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  preserve 
a  scientific  treasure  which  is  quite  literal- 
ly priceless,  since,  if  it  were  ever  lost, 
it  could  not  be  replaced  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  sum  of  money.  Within  a 
narrow  area  of  western  Nebraska,  in 
Sioux  County,  there  is  a  group  of  de- 
posits of  fossilized  mammal  bones  of  al- 
most unbelievable  richness. 

By  a  miracle  of  historical  coincidence, 
they  were  first  discovered  by  a  man  who 
had  the  vision  and  understanding  to  see 
that  they  must  be  preserved  and  devel- 
oped for  future  generations.  Their  dis- 
coverer was  Capt.  James  H.  Cook,  Indian 
scout,  frontiersman,  and  author  of  the 
fascinating  story  of  the  old  frontier,  "50 
Years  on  the  Old  Frontier." 

Captain  Cook  took  upon  himself  the 
duty  of  custodianship  over  these  irre- 
placeable deposits,  and  made  them  avail- 
able to  leading  museums,  universities, 
and  other  scientific  institutions.  His  son. 
Dr.  Harold  Cook,  who  died  recently,  con- 
tinued this  tradition  and  was  also  him- 
self a  noted  paleontologist  who  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  knowledge  in 
this  field. 


ALLEVIATION  OP  CRISIS  CON- 
FRONTING RAILROADS  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND 

Mr.  PELL.     Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  designed 
to  resolve  the  deepening  crisis  confront- 
ing our  railroads  in  New  England.     It 
suggests  a  framework  for  cooperation  be- 
tween the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  York  in 
conjunction  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.   The  bill  was  discussed  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Senators  from  the  four  States 
yesterday  and  explanatory  remarks  are 
printed  in  today's  Record.    I  am  happy 
to  announce  that  the  following  Senators 
have   agreed  to  cosponsor:    the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island   [Mr.  Pas- 
tore],  the  Senators  from   Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD  and  Mr.  Ribicoff],  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts   [Mr.  Ed- 
ward Kennedy],  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Robert  Kennedy]. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  348)  to  encourage  the 
preservation  and  development  of  a  mod- 
ern and  efficient  passenger  rail  trans- 
portation service  in  the  northeastern 
seaboard  area  by  granting  the  consent 
and  approval  of  Congress  to  the  States 
of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  York  to  negotiate  and 
enter  into  a  compact  to  create  their  own 
Northeast  Rail  Authority,  and  by  guar- 
anteeing certain  loans  and  other  credit 
to  such  authority,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pell 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
gratified  that  Senator  Pell's  bill  takes 
basically  the  same  position  as  Congress- 
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man  Reid  and  I  did  in  the  proposal  we 
advanced  the  day  before  yesterday,  call- 
in'^  for  a  four-State  agency  to  operate 
and  assist  in  financing  the  New  Haven 
Railroad.    Senator  Pell  has  introduced 
implementing  legislation  and  invited  my 
cosponsorship.    I  feel   this  bill   in  the 
main  is  a  good  one  but  have  decided  to 
withhold  cosponsorship  of  it  at  this  time 
because  of  questions  I  have  concerning 
the  imposition  of  an  open-end,  long-term 
financial  obligation  upon  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  three  other  partici- 
pating New  England  States  which  is  con- 
tained in  article  VII  of  the  bill.  I  strong- 
ly support  the  concept  of  a  four-State 
agency  as  one  solution  to  the  crisis  sit- 
uation on  the  New  Haven,  and  Congress- 
man Reid  and  I  intend  to  introduce  par- 
allel legislation  to  that  of  Senator  Pell 
and   the   other   cosponsors   of   his   bill 
focusing  on  this  important  concept  but 
with  financial  provisions  more  likely  to 
get  State  approval  and  adequate  to  do 
the  job.    We  arc  working  on  such  legis- 
lation at  this  time  and  will  introduce  it 
shortly.     I   shall   continue    to   work    to 
improve  the  legislation  introduced  today. 


SOCIAL  SECURTTY  BENEFITS  IN- 
CREASE ACT  OF  1965 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  relating  to  the  Social 
Secm-ity  Act  and  ask  that  it  be  printed 
and  appropriately  referred. 


In  the  closing  minutes  of  the  88th 
Congress,  the  hopes  of  many  older  Amer- 
icans were  frustrated  by  the  conferees' 
failure  to  come  forward  with  needed  re- 
visions in  the  Social  Security  Act.  To- 
day I  introduce  three  measures  to  al- 
leviate the  hardships  placed  on  our  fel- 
low citizens. 

The  bill  I  now  send  to  the  desk  would 
raise  the  minimum  monthly  benefit  from 
$40  to  $70  with  scaled  increases  upward 
to  $300,  the  maximum  family  benefit.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
chart  showing  the  breakdown  of  these 
increases. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is 
granted.  ^       _.^ 

The  bill  fS.  349)  to  increase  benefits 
under  the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Prouty,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A7neric2  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Social  Security 
Benefits  Increase  Act  of  1965." 

SEC  2(a).  Section  215(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
table  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 


"TABLE 


FOR  DETERMINTIXO  PRIMARY  INSURANCE 

BENEFITS 


AMOUNT  AND    MAXIMUM  FAMILY 


(Primarv  insurance  benefit 
under  1939  Act,  as  modified) 


If  an  Individual's  primary  in- 
surance benefit  (as  determined 
under  sul)sec.  (d))  is— 


II 

(Primary  insurance 
amount  under  1958 
Act,  as  modified) 


III 

(Average  monthly 
wage) 


IV 

(Primary 
insurance 
amount) 


(Maximum 
family 
benefits) 


Or  liis  primary  insur- 
ance amount  (as  de- 
termined under  sub- 
sec,  (c))  is— 


Or  his  average  month- 
ly wage  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsec. 
(b))  is- 


At  least— 


But  not  more 
than— 


At  least— 


But  not 
more 
than— 


$19. 24 

S 

$19. 25 

24. 20 

24.21 

29.25 

29.26 

35.00 

35.01 

41.76 

41.77 

] 

$40 

$49 

50 

59 

60 

69 

70 

79 

80 

89 

90 

99 

100 

109 

no 

119 

120 

127 

At  least— 


But  not 
more 


The  amount 

referred 

to  in  the 

preceding 

paragraphs 

of  this 
subsection 
shall  be— 


$84 
102 
133 
179 
226 
273 
320 
366 
413 


lan— 

$83 

$70. 00 

101 

77.00 

132 

84.00 

178 

91.00 

225 

9S.  00 

272 

106.00 

319 

116.00 

36,=) 

126.  00 

412 

134.  (X) 

450 

144.00 

And  the 
maximum 
amount  of 
benefits  pay- 
able (as  pro- 
vided in  sec. 

203  (a)) 
on  the  basis 
of  his  wages 

and  sell- 

emplopnent 

income  shall 

be— 


$105.00 
115.50 
126. 00 
142. 40 
180. 00 
217. 60 
254.00 
266.00 
284.80 
300.00" 


(b)  Section  215(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Primary  Iiisiirance  Amount  Under  1958 
Act  as  Modified 

"(c)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  colvmin  II  or 
the  table  appearing  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  an  Individual's  primary  Insurance 
amount  shall  be  computed  as  provided  In, 
and  subject  to  the  limitations  specified  In, 
(A)  this  section  as  in  effect  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Benefits 
Increase  Act  of  1965,  and  (B)  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
Act  of  1960. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  applicable  only  in  the  case  of  an 
individual — 

"(A)  who  became  entitled  to  benefits  un- 
der section  202(a)  or  section  223  prior  to  the 


second  month  following  the  month  in  which 
the  Social  Security  Benefits  Increase  Act  of 
1965  is  enacted  or  who  died  prior  to  such 
second  month,  and 

"(B)  to  whom  neither  paragraph  (4)  nor 
paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  is  ap- 
plicable." 

(c)(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  203(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  when  two  or  more  persons  were  en- 
titled (without  the  application  of  section 
202(jMl)  and  section  223(b))  to  monthly 
benefits  under  sections  202  and  223  for  the 
first  month  following  the  month  in  which 
the  Social  Security  Benefits  Increase  Act  of 
1965  is  enacted  on  the  basis  of  the  wages 
and  self -employment  Income  of  such  Insured 
individual,  such  total  of  benefits  shaU  not 
be  reduced  to  less  than  the  larger  of — 


"(A)  the  amount  determined  under  this 
subsection  without  regard  to  this  paragraph, 
or 

"(B)  the  sum  of  the  amounts  derived 
by  multiplying  the  benefit  amount  (deter- 
mined under  this  title  as  In  effect  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Bene- 
fits Increase  Act  of  1965)  of  each  such  person 
for  the  month  specified  therein  by  105  per- 
cent and  raising  each  such  increased  amount, 
if  it  is  not  a  multiple  of  $0.10,  to  the  next 
higher  multiple  of  $0.10." 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  203(a) 
is  repealed. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  months  after  the  first  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  in  which  this  Act  Is  en- 
acted and  with  respect  to  lump-sum  death 
pa\Tnents  under  such  title  in  the  case  of 
deaths  occurring  after  such  first  month. 

(e)  If  an  individual  was  entitled  to  a  dis- 
ability insurance  benefit  under  section  223 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  first  month 
following  the  month  in  which  this  Act  Is 
enacted  and  became  entitled  to  old-age  in- 
surance benefits  under  section  202(a)  of  such 
Act,  or  died,  in  the  month  following  such 
first  month,  then,  for  purposes  of  section 
215(a)(4)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  the  amount  in  column 
IV  of  the  table  appearing  in  such  section 
215(a)  for  such  individual  shall  be  the 
amount  in  such  column  on  the  line  on 
which  in  column  II  appears  his  primary  in- 
surance amount  (as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 215(c)  of  such  Act)  instead  of  the 
amount  in  column  IV  equal  to  his  disability 
insurance  benefit. 

Sec.  3.  In  addition  to  amounts  appro- 
priated under  other  provisions  of  law  to  the 
Federal  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  such  fund,  from  time  to 
time,  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
equal,  with  respect  to  each  individual  who 
becomes  entitled  to  a  benefit  under  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  by  reason  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act,  payments  to 
such  individuals  to  the  extent  that  they  ex- 
ceed additional  contributions  to  such  trust 
fund  provided  for  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  the  Act  no  increase  in  any  social 
security  benefit  provided  for  by  this  Act  shall 
be  counted  in  determining  the  annual  in- 
come of  an  individual  receiving  benefits 
under  chapter  15  of  the  Veterans  Pension  Act 
of  1959  or  under  the  first  sentence  of  section 
9(b)  of  such  Veterans  Act. 

The    statement     presented    by     Mr. 
Prouty  is  as  follows : 

Statement   by   Sen.^tor   Proutt 
Under  the  Prouty  ameiidment  the  mini- 
mum   primary    insurance    amount    is    $70. 
The  lowest  maximum  family  benefit  is  $105. 
The  following  benefit  changes  are  made: 
Those  now  receiving  between — 

Prouty  plan 

$40  to  $49 $"^0 

$50  to  $59 "^"^ 

$60   to  $69 84 

$70  to  $79 91 

$80  to  $89 98 

$90  to  $99 —   106 

$100  to  $109 116 

$110   to  $119 126 

$120  to  $127 134 

Those  with  an  average  monthly  wage  be- 
tween S413  and  $450  per  month  will  receive 
$144,  and  the  maximum  family  benefit  for 
that  group  will  be  $300. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  the 
average  older  couple  in  America  has  con- 
siderably less  than  half  the  annual  m- 
come  of  an  average  young  couple.    Not 
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only  do  many  of  our  senior  citizens  lack 
sufficient  financing  to  live  modestly  and 
comfortably,  they  lack  what  is  necessary 
to  eke  out  a  mere  subsistence. 

The  social  security  system  was  cre- 
ated with  a  view  toward  providing  a  basic 
floor  of  protection  against  want.  But, 
today,  the  system  is  geared  to  an  unrea- 
sonably low  level  of  subsistence,  $40  per 
month.  My  daily  mail  reflects  the  in- 
adequacy of  this  current  floor. 

In  the  past  few  days  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Social  Security,  cognizant  of 
the  gap  between  current  benefits  and 
current  needs,  has  called  for  an  exten- 
sive increase  in  monthly  benefits.  It  is 
my  feeling  that  my  plan  will  meet  that 
urgent  call. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  second  bill  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act.  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  appropriately 
referred. 

There  exists  a  situation  under  our 
present  social  security  laws  which  defies 
logical  explanation.  When  the  social 
security  program  was  created  it  was 
hoped  that  within  the  span  of  a  few 
years  most  of  our  older  Americans  would 
benefit  from  its  protective  aiTn.  Al- 
though the  program  has  expanded  over 
the  years,  there  remains  an  unfortunate- 
ly large  number  of  older  Americans  who 
are  not  eligible  for  assistance.  They  are 
the  people  who,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, have  not  obtained  sufficient  quar- 
ters of  covered  employment  or  who  have 
worked  in  jobs  outside  the  scope  of  the 
contribution  program.  As  they  reach 
retirement  age,  they  are  not  eligible  for 
the  benefits  extended  to  their  neighbors. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  long  term  objec- 
tives of  the  social  security  system  and 
pi'ovide  a  basic  floor  of  protection  against 
want  for  every  older  American,  we  must 
bring  within  the  aid  and  comfort  of  the 
act  those  now  unnecessarily  excluded. 
My  proposal  would  "blanket  in"  all  those 
age  70  or  over  who  are  not  now  eligible 
for  social  security  payments. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  too  late  for  these 
people.  They  have  done  much  during 
their  lives  to  make  America  a  better 
place  to  live.  We  ought  not  to  permit 
further  suffering  because  of  our  earlier 
oversight. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  350 »  to  improve  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
program  by  providing  minimum  bene- 
fits for  certain  individuals  who  have  at- 
tained age  70,  introduced  by  Mr.  Prouty, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965". 


MINIMUM    BENEFITS    FOR    CERTAIN     INDIVIDUALS 
WHO    HAVE    ATTAINED    AGE    SEVENTY 

Entitlement 
Sec.  2.    (a)(1)    Section  202  of  the   Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"Benefit  payments  to  persons  not  otherwise 
entitled  under  this  section 

"  ( V )  ( 1 )  E\'ery  individual  who — 

"(A)  has  attained  age  seventy, 

"(B)  is  not  and  would  not,  upon  filing  ap- 
plication therefor,  be  entitled  to  any 
monthly  benefits  under  any  other  subsec- 
tion of  this  section  for  the  month  in  which 
he  attains  such  age  or,  if  later,  the  month 
in  which  he  files  application  under  this 
subsection, 

"(C)   is  a  resident  of  the  United  States, 

"(D)  (i)  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  has  resided  in  the  United  States  con- 
tinuously for  not  less  than  eighteen  months 
before  the  month  in  which  he  files  applica- 
tion for  benefits  under  this  subsection,  or 
(it)  has  resided  in  the  United  States  con- 
tinuously for  the  ten-year  period  preceding 
the  month  in  which  he  files  application  for 
benefits  under  this  subsection,  and 

"(E)  has  filed  application  for  benefits 
under  this  subsection, 

shall  be  entitled  to  a  benefit  under  this  sub- 
section for  each  month,  beginning  with  the 
first  month  in  which  he  becomes  so  entitled 
to  such  benefits  and  ending  with  the  month 
preceding  the  month  in  which  he  dies.  Such 
individual's  benefit  for  each  month  shall  be 
equal  to  the  first  figure  in  column  IV  of  the 
table  in  section  215(a) . 

"(2)  (A)   If— 

"(i)  any  individual  is  entitled  to  a  benefit 
for  any  month  imder  this  subsection,  and 

"(ii)  it  is  determined  that  a  periodic  bene- 
fit or  benefits  are  payable  for  such  month  to 
such  individual  under  a  pension  or  retire- 
ment system  established  by  any  agency  of 
the  United  States  or  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  (or  any  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  or  a  State  or  a  political 
subdivision  or  subdivisions  thereof  which  is 
wholly  owned  thereby), 

then  the  benefit  referred  to  in  clause  (i) 
.•'hall  be  reduced  (but  not  below  zero)  by 
an  amount  equal  to  such  periodic  benefit  or 
benefits  for  such  month. 

"(B)  If  any  periodic  benefit  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A)  (ii)  is  determined  to  be 
payable  on  other  than  a  monthly  basis  (ex- 
cluding a  benefit  payable  in  a  lump  sum  un- 
less it  Is  a  commutation  of,  or  a  substitute 
for,  periodic  payments),  the  reduction  of 
such  individual's  benefit  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  made  at  such  time  or  times 
and  in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  finds 
appro.ximates,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  the 
reduction  prescribed  in  subparagraph  (A). 

"(C)  In  order  to  assure  that  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection  will  be  carried  out,  the 
Secretary  may,  as  a  condition  to  certifica- 
tion for  payment  of  any  monthly  benefit  to 
an  individual  under  this  subsection  (If  it 
appears  to  the  Secretary  that  such  individual 
may  be  eligible  for  a  periodic  benefit  which 
would  give  rise  to  a  reduction  under  this 
paragraph),  require  adequate  assurance  of 
reimbursement  of  the  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Siuvivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  in  case 
periodic  benefits,  with  respect  to  which  such 
a  reduction  should  be  made,  become  payable 
to  such  Individual  and  such  reduction  is 
not  made. 

"(D)  Any  agency  of  the  United  States 
which  is  authorized  by  any  law  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  periodic  benefits,  or  has  a  sys- 
tem of  periodic  benefits,  shall  (at  the  request 
of  the  Secretary)  certify  to  him  with  re- 
spect to  any  individual  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
his  functions  under  this  paragraph.  For 
purposes    of    this    subparagraph,    the    term 


'agency  of  the  United  States'  includes  any 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States  which 
is  wholly  owned  by  the  United  States. 

"(3)  Benefits  shall  not  be  paid  under  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  to  an  alien  for  any  month  during  any 
part  of  which  he  was  outside  the  United 
States; 

"(B)  to  any  individual  for  any  month 
during  all  of  which  he  was  an  inmate  of  a 
public  institution:  or 

"(C)  to  any  individual  who  Is  a  member 
or  employee  of  an  organization  required  to 
register  under  an  order  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  as  a  Communist- 
action  organization,  a  Communist-front  or- 
ganization (or  a  Communist-infiltrated  or- 
ganization under  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended." 

(2)  The  following  provisions  of  section  202 
of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  (h)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(h),  or  (V)": 

(A)  subsection  (d)(6)  (A), 

(B)  subsectio.n  (e)  (4)  (A), 

(C)  subsection  (f)  (4)  (A), 

(D)  subsection  (g)  (4)  (A),  and 

(E)  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (1) 
(1). 

(3)  Section  202(h)(5)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (g)"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(g),  or   (v)". 

(4)  Section  202(k)(2)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "preceding". 

Reimbursement  of  trust  fund 
(b)(1)  With  respect  to  every  individual 
who  becomes  entitled  to  a  benefit  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  by  reason 
of  the  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  transfer 
to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance Trust  Fund,  from  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury,  an  amcunt  equal  to  the 
sum  of — 

(A)  The  total  amount  of  employee  and 
employer  ta.xes  that  would  have  been  paid 
under  the  provisions  of  sections  3101  and 
3111  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(or  the  corresponding  provisions  of  prior 
law)  if  such  individual  had  been  paid  wages 
(as  defined  in  section  209  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act)  equal  to  the  first  figure  in  column 
III  of  the  table  in  section  215(a)  In  each 
month  of  the  period  beginning  with  Jan- 
uary 1951  (or  January  of  the  year  after  the 
year  in  which  he  attained  age  31,  if  that  is 
later)  and  ending  with  December  of  the  year 
in  which  he  attained  age  69  (or,  if  later, 
December  1962) ;  and 

(B)  Interest,  compounded  at  3  percent 
per  annum,  on  the  total  amount  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A),  for  each  year  In 
the  period  referred  to  In  such  subparagraph. 

(2)  The  transfer  of  funds  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Federal 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
with  respect  to  any  Individual  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  made  not  later  than 
the  end  of  the  calendar  quarter  following 
the  calendar  quarter  In  which  such  Indi- 
vidual becomes  entitled  to  benefits  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  by  rea- 
son of  the  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a). 

Effective  date 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  in  the  case  of  monthly 
benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  months  beginning  on  or  after  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the ,  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  based  on  applications  filed 
in  or  after  March  1965. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT 

Mr.  PROUTY.     Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  third  bill  to  amend  the  So- 


cial Security  Act.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

Current  law  tolerates  an  anomaly  of 
objectives.  While  seeking  to  provide  a 
cushion  of  financial  support  for  the  el- 
derly who  are  unable  to  work  past  the  re- 
tirement years,  the  system  penalizes 
those  older  Americans  who  continue  their 
earnest  labors  by  causing  them  to  lose 
a  portion  or  all  of  their  social  security 
benefits  if  they  earn  above  $1,200  a  year. 

My  third  bill  would  permit  persons 
eligible  for  social  security  to  earn  up  to 
S2,400  before  they  would  suffer  a  dimin- 
ishment  in  social  security  benefits.  It 
is  my  strong  feeling  that  the  SI, 200  lim- 
itation of  the  present  law  is  totally  out 
of  line  with  the  realities  of  what  it  costs 
to  live  from  day  to  day.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  gross  inequity  will  be  removed. 

These,  Mr.  President  are  the  most 
pressing  revisions  needed  in  the  social 
security  system.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  others  and  from  time  to  time  I 
hope  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  other  vital  revisions.  I  hope  we 
shall  see  swift  action  en  these  and  other 
related  .social  security  matters. 

I  hope  I  will  soon  be  able  to  turn  to 
the  people  of  Vermont  and  say:  "It  is 
late,  but  we  have  brought  to  you  a  more 
meaningful  social  security  system." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  351)  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to 
$2,400  the  annual  amount  individuals 
are  permitted  to  earn  without  suffering 
deductions  from  the  monthly  insurance 
benefits  payable  to  them  under  such  title, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Prouty,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)(1) 
p.aragraphs  (1) .  (3) ,  and  (4)  (B)  of  subsection 
(f)  of  section  203  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$100" 
wherever  it  appears  therein  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$200". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3) 
of  such  subsection  (f)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ",  except  that  of  the  first  $500  of 
such  excess  (or  all  of  such  excess  if  it  is 
le.-^s  than  $500) ,  an  amount  equal  to  one-half 
thereof  shall  not  be  Included". 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)(A)  of  subsection  (h) 
of  section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$100"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$200". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective,  in  the 
case  of  any  individual,  with  respect  to  tax- 
able years  of  such  Individual  ending  after 
1964. 

MOAPA  VALLEY  WATER  CO. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  a  private  bill 
for  the  relief  of  the  Moapa  Valley  Water 
Co.  of  Logandale,  Nev. 

The  purpose  of  our  proposal  would  be 
to  forgive  accrued  interest  through  De- 
cember 31.  1965.  on  funds  obtained  by 


the  company  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  which  was  used  in  the 
construction  of  a  sanitary  culinai-y  water 
system. 

This  system  brought  to  this  small  farm 
area  its  only  source  of  potable  water 
from  60  miles  distant.  The  line  was  nec- 
essary, since  the  only  natural  water 
available  to  the  region  was  the  supply 
which  flowed  in  open  canals  for  dis- 
tances of  25  miles.  The  supply  has  been 
condemned  by  State  and  county  health 
officials  as  unfit  for  human  consumption. 

It  was  against  this  background  that 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  after 
careful  studies,  approved  a  culinary 
wp.ter  system  of  thin-walled  plastic  pipe 
in  1958.  Financing  was  obtained  in  part 
from  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

It  developed,  however,  that  the  pipe 
approved  for  the  system  lacked  sufficient 
strength  and  became  a  source  of  con- 
tinual problems  for  the  users. 

In  1960,  a  flash  flood  washed  away  a 
sizable  section  of  the  pipe,  requiring  com- 
plete replacement  with  a  stronger,  more 
durable  line. 

The  additional  financial  commitments 
have  placed  and  continue  to  impose  a 
heavy  financial  burden  on  this  small 
farm  community  which  finds  it  impos- 
sible to  provide  revenues  which  will  per- 
mit the  company  to  make  payments  on 
either  the  principle  or  interest. 

Mr.  President,  in  our  view,  the  FHA 
had  a  responsibility  for  approval  of  the 
inadequate  original  pipe  and  it  is  our 
belief  that  the  community  should  not 
have  to  bear  the  burden  of  interest  re- 
payment while  shouldering  the  expense 
of  replacing  the  faulty  system. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  v.'ill  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  'S.  357)  for  the  relief  of  the 
Moapa  Valley  Water  Co.  of  Logandale. 
Nev.,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cannon  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Bible)  ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y- 


INDIANA  DUNES  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Douglas, 
Hartke,  Bayh,  Anderson,  Burdick,  and 
Moss,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  proposal  has  had  extensive  hear- 
ings before  my  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  during  the  past  several 
years. 

As  S.  2249  of  the  88th  Congress,  the 
bill  was  favorably  reported  by  the  In- 
terior Committee  and  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  September  19,  1964.  Un- 
fortunately, insufficient  time  was  avail- 
able last  year  for  action  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  preserve 
for  educational,  inspirational,  and 
recreational  use  of  the  public  certain 
portions  of  the  Indiana  dunes  and  other 
areas  of  scenic,  scientific,  and  histori- 
cal interest  and  recreational  value  on  the 


shores  of  Lake  Michigan  in  the  State 
of  Indiana. 

Inasmuch  as  S.  2249  was  sponsored 
by  26  Senators  in  the  last  Congress, 
I  request  that  the  present  bill  lie  on  the 
desk  for  5  days  in  order  that  other  in- 
terested Senators  may  join  as  cospon- 
sors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  v.ill  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

The  bill  (S.  360)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  as  a  cosponsor  in  supporting  the 
proposed  creation  of  a  national  lake- 
shore  park  in  the  Indiana  dunes  area. 
This  bill,  as  my  colleagues  know,  is  iden- 
tical to  the  one  which  the  Senate  passed 
last  September. 

The  proposed  park  would  serve  a  large 
area  and  would  consei-ve  the  natural 
beauty  and  resources  of  the  Indiana 
dunes'  for  the  enjoyment  of  future  gen- 
erations. Many  experts  have  long  point- 
ed out  the  great  value  of  this  land  f()r 
recreational  purposes.  In  addition,  it  is 
most  important  to  preserve  the  natural 
botanical,  geological,  and  scientific  fea- 
tures of  this  region. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  bill  takes 
into  careful  consideration  the  potential 
industrial  development  which  is  already 
taking  shape  in  this  section  of  my  State. 
Omitted  from  the  park  is  a  number  of 
acres  which  will  be  devoted  to  a  new 
deepwater  port  and  harbor  facility.  It 
is  my  intention  to  introduce  a  bill  next 
week  which  will  help  facilitate  the  con- 
struction of  this  proposed  port. 

This  administration  has  already  made 
a  fine  record  in  the  field  of  conserva- 
tion. I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  agree  with  me  and  the  other 
sponsors  of  this  measure  that  its  enact- 
ment would  contribute  greatly  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  as  well 
as  benefit  the  people  of  the  Midwest. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  good  hope  for  its  enactment  this 
year  that  I  join  with  the  Senators  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke  and  Mr.  Bayh]  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson] as  a  sponsor  of  the  bill  to  create 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore, 
which  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs [Mr.  Jackson]  has  introduced  to- 
day. 

Th^s  bill  is  identical  with  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  bill  which  the 
Senate  passed  on  September  30.  1964, 
only  3 1 2  months  ago.  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
Senators  whom  I  have  named,  and  to  the 
more  than  a  score  of  our  colleagues  who 
were  cosponsors  of  this  legislation  in  the 
last  Congress. 

As  Senators  know,  this  proposal  is  a 
carefully  worked  out  compromise,  put 
forward  by  the  Kennedy  administration 
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and  endorsed  by  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration, on  which  there  is  widespread 
agreement.  There  can  be  no  better  evi- 
dence of  this  agreement  than  the  list  of 
principal  sponsors  and  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  passed  the  bill  last  fall  after  7 
years  of  effort  to  preserve  this  irreplace- 
able gift  which  nature  has  placed  in  the 
heart  of  a  closely  populated  area  of  8V2 
million  people. 

Of  those  years  of  struggle  to  save  the 
dunes  I  will  say  only  this.  I  regret  the 
unnecessary  loss  of  several  thousands 
acres  of  beautiful  dunes  to  industrial 
and  residential  use,  but  I  have  reluctantly 
agreed  to  the  administration  compromise 
as  the  best  hope  for  preserving  the  thou- 
sands of  acres  which  still  remain. 

When  the  parliamentary  situation  per- 
mits, I  shall  discuss  the  details  of  this 
proposal  at  length.  Briefly,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  creation  of  an  Indiana  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore  of  approximately 
11.300  acres.  This  acreage  figure  in- 
cludes the  2,182  acres  of  the  Indiana 
Dunes  State  Park,  but  the  expectation  is 
and  always  has  been  the  cooperative 
management  of  the  two  areas  and  the 
State  park  would  become  a  part  of  the 
national  lakeshore  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

The  lakeshore  would  provide  approxi- 
mately 10.8  miles  of  unmatched  shore- 
line and  swimming  beaches  along  the 
warmest  shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  accom- 
modate the  wishes  of  local  residents  and 
to  provide  liberal  transition  rights  for 
property  owners. 

Owners  of  improved  property  which  is 
within  the  lakeshore  boundaries,  defined 
as  a  detached,  one-family  dwelling  con- 
struction of  which  was  begun  before  Oc- 
tober 21,  1963,  may  retain  their  home  in 
ownership  and  use,  together  with  land 
on  which  it  is  located,  or  they  may  lease 
it,  sell  it,  or  will  it  to  their  heirs.  They 
may  also  sell  it  to  the  Government  under 
a  lease  agreement  for  a  period  up  to  25 
years  The  condition  on  this  simply  is 
that  zoning  ordinances  to  protect  the 
residential  and  recreational  nature  of 
the  area  be  followed.  This  will  be  a 
protection  both  to  the  homeowners  and 
the  lakeshore. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  Senate's 
approval  of  this  identical  bill  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  last  session,  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  and 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  will  again  report  the  lakeshore 
bill  within  a  few  weeks.  It  is  essential 
that  this  be  done  so  that  there  will  be 
adequate  time  for  consideration  in  the 
House. 

Like  millions  of  others,  I  return  again 
and  again  to  the  beautiful  wilds  of  the 
Indiana  dunes  for  refreshment  and  res- 
toration. I  did  so  again  last  fall,  and  I 
want  to  report  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
beauty  and  recreational  values  of  the 
dunes  still  remain. 

I  inspected  thoroughly  the  interior 
sections  of  the  lakeshore  and  was 
greatly  impressed  by  the  natural 
values  these  sections  will  provide.  I 
walked  again,  ^s  I  have  for  40  years, 
along  the  beaches  which  I  regard  as 
unequaled  anywhere  for  family  bathing. 
There  \;an  be  no  doubt,  Mr.  President. 


of  the  urgency  or  necessity  to  act  now  to 
save  this  treasure.  President  Kennedy 
called  for  the  creation  of  an  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  in  his  con- 
servation message.  The  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Resources  Review  Commission  has 
made  it  unmistakeably  clear  that  our 
urgent  need  is  for  parks  where  the  peo- 
ple are  and  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  is  the  classic  example  of  such 
an  opportunity. 

President  Johnson  has  called  anew  for 
a  "massive  effort  to  save  the  countryside 
and  establish  more  large  and  small  parks, 
more  seashores  and  open  spaces  than 
have  been  created  during  any  period  in 
our  history."  I  urge  the  Senate  to  make 
this  effort,  and  as  a  part  of  it.  to  again 
pass  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Senators  from  In- 
diana and  other  States,  and  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  for  the  fine 
cooperative  part  which  they  have  played 
in  connection  with  this  matter. 

INDIAN.*    DUNES    NATIONAL    LAKESHORE    SHOULD 
BE  ESTABLISHED  AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  Vvith  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  concerning  the  Indiana 
dunes,  and  the  proposed  legislation 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  last  Congress.  I  would  say  that  of 
all  the  many  seashore  and  lakeshore 
parks  which  have  been  created  in  the 
last  two  Congresses — the  87th  and  the 
88th  Congresses— which  have  written  a 
superb  record  of  conservation  and  rec- 
reational development  in  this  field,  none 
strikes  me  as  more  important,  more 
needed,  and  more  overdue  than  the  In- 
diana dunes. 

It  is  overdue  because  during  the  years 
when  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois, 
with  unflagging  devotion,  was  pressing 
for   this   proposed  legislation,   industry 
moved  in  and  very  unwisely  and  short- 
sightedly destroyed  a  very  large  part  of 
this  irreplaceable  natural   heritage,  so 
that  what  is  left  today  is  by  no  means 
what  it  might  have  been  had  the  pro- 
posed legislation  been  enacted  4  years 
ago  or  even  earlier.     The  discovery  of  the 
great  and  unique  value  and  superlative 
beauty  of  Indiana  dunes  and  its  priceless 
ecology  was  made  a  half  century  ago.  and 
that  was  the  time  when  action  should 
have  been  taken.    Stephen  Tyng  Mather, 
that  great  advocate  of  national  park  es- 
tablishment proposed  that  this  area  be 
set  aside  as  such  in  1916.    But  the  Amer- 
ican people  were  regrettably  not  as  con- 
servation-minded at  that  time  as  they 
have  now  become,  and  unfortunately,  the 
lag  of  time  coupled  with  the  unenlight- 
ened activities  of  industrial  developers, 
has  proved  very  desti-uctive;  much  of  the 
dunes  has  been  destroyed.    So  it  is  im- 
portant not  merely  because  of  the  great 
natural  beauty  of  what  remains  and  its 
great  variety,  but  also  because  it  lies  close 
to  the  second  largest  concentration  of 
population  in  the  United  States,  that  the 
Indiana  dunes  be  speedily  saved  and  pre- 
served for  all  time. 

The  American  people  are  going  to  need 
this  and  other  such   areas.     We  shall 


need  far  more  of  them.    And  I  am  hope- 
ful that  in  this  coming  session  the  Sen- 
ate will  speedily  reenact  the  proposed 
legislation  related  to  the  Indiana  dunes 
send  it  over  to  the  House,  and  secure 
appropriate  action  there.    I  am  happily 
informed  that  some  of   the  resistance 
which  existed  in  the  House  has  dimin- 
ished.   The  proposed  legislation  now  has 
the  unqualified  support  of  the  two  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Indiana  [Mr 
Hartke  and  Mr.  BayhI,  and  I,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  certainly  will  do  evei-ything  I  can 
to   speed   the   enactment   of   this  very 
worthwhile  proposed  legislation  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas] 
hajs  consecrated  so  many  years  and  so 
much  dedicated,  hard  work.    It  will  be 
a  monument  to  him  and  he  deserves  all 
the  credit  in  the  world  for  it.    He  has 
had  to  overcome  many  obstacles,  both 
on  the  scene  in  Indiana  and  in  the  Con- 
gress.   But  at  last  I  think  we  are  going 
to  achieve  this  desirable  result  of  getting 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
Mr.   DOUGLAS.     Mr.   President,   wili 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GRUENING.     I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  not  merely  for  the  generous 
statement  which  he  has  made,  but  also 
for  his  untiring  advocacy  of  the  proposal. 
He  knows  whereof  he  speaks.   Some  years 
ago,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  made  a  trip  to  the  Indiana 
dunes  and  spent  2  days  in  the  area.    He 
went  swimming — which  is  his  character- 
istic recreation — in  Lake  Michigan.    He 
traversed  the  area  on  foot  and  by  plane, 
and  he  was  convinced :  and  having  been 
convinced,  his  support  with  his  charac- 
teristic energy  has  been  invaluable. 

The  Senator  is  much  too  kind  in  what 
he  has  said  about  me.  Many  local  groups 
deserve  credit. 

I  wish  no  credit.  I  only  hope  that  the 
dunes  bill  can  be  passed  and  that  a  na- 
tional park  can  be  established  there. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  and  I,  as  members  of 
the  Senate  Public  Lands  Subcommittee, 
visited  there  4  years  ago  and  were  greatly 
impressed  with  the  area.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  the  resistance  which  existed  at 
the  time  has  greatly  diminished.  I  am 
confident  that  the  bill  will  be  enacted 
in  the  89th  Congress. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  for  his  interest  in 
this  matter,  for  his  attention  to  it,  and  for 
the  characteristically  unselfish  way  in 
v.'hich  he  has  supported  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
dunes  national  lakeshore  bill  introduced 
today  is  a  brilliant  example  of  what 
comes  of  diligence,  patience,  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  wants  and  needs  of  people  to- 
day and  for  years  to  come. 

"Save  the  dunes"  has  long  been  a  cry 
of  conservationists  and  others  who  sought 
to  preserve  for  posterity  the  beauty  and 
peace  of  Indiana's  Lake  Michigan  shore- 
land.  The  plant  and  animal  life  of  this 
sandy  stretch  is  unmatched.  The  de- 
lightful dune  formations  are  magnificent. 
The  sandy  beaches  match  any  in  this 
countiy. 
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The  cry  of  "save  the  dunes"  was  taken 
UP  by  columnists,  newspapers,  nature 
lovei-s,  fishermen,  campers,  and  plain 
citizens  who  rightfully  feel  that  America 
is  in  danger  of  losing  her  precious  natural 
resources.  Millions  of  midwesterners 
longed  to  keep  these  dunes  for  recrea- 
tion. 

And  yet,  thousands  of  Hoosiers  knew 
that  the  short  shoreline  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan in  Indiana  had  incredible  possibili- 
ties for  producing  industrial  jobs. 
Thousands  of  Hoosiers,  four  legislatures, 
and  two  Governors  were  dedicated,  too, 
to  the  building  of  a  public  port  in  this 
narrow  shoreland — one  which  would  give 
our  State  an  outlet  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway. 

The  beginnings  of  industrial  develop- 
ment have  been  seen  for  half  a  century 
from  South  Chicago  past  Gai-y.  Today 
heavy  industry — steel  and  oil,  chiefly — 
crowd  the  shore  from  Chicago  into  Porter 
County,  Ind.,  east  of  Gary. 

It  is  with  a  great  measure  of  pride, 
therefore,  that  I  recall  that  it  was  I  who 
first  suggested  that  industry  and  recre- 
ation, port,  and  park,  could  live  side  by 
side  in  this  section  of  our  State. 

In  the  86th  Congress  I  began  the  fight 
for  what  I  believed  was  the  just  and 
proper  solution.  I  suggested  that  a 
natural  boundary  between  heavy  indus- 
try and  recreational  dune  land  existed 
near  the  proposed  site  of  the  Burns 
Waterway  Harbor. 

Neither  side  agreed.  The  conserva- 
tionists asked  for  a  park  and  no  port. 
The  business-labor-industrial  commu- 
nity was  just  as  emphatically  for  a  port 
and  no  park. 

And  so  the  controversy  raged. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  led  the  group  dedicated  to  "save 
the  dunes."  The  other  dedicated  con- 
servationists who  have  worked  with  him 
were  equally  insistent  on  preserving  those 
precious  dunes.  Many  of  these  were  and 
are  my  good  friends.  Those  who  sought 
the  port  and  fought  the  park  also  in- 
cluded many  of  my  good  friends  and 
colleagues. 

Emotions  were  aroused  on  both  sides. 
But  it  continued  to  seem  to  me  that  rea- 
son dictated  the  desirability  of  both  park 
and  port,  and  that  they  were  far  from 
mutually  exclusive. 

In  the  course  of  the  intervening  years, 
the  port  drew  closer  to  a  construction 
schedule,  a  new  steel  mill  began  operat- 
ing without  pollution  of  air  or  water,  and 
another  was  under  construction.  Then, 
in  1963.  the  late  President  Kennedy  pro- 
posed that  Congress  find  a  way  to  pro- 
ceed with  both  park  and  port  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  as  I  had  long 
advocated. 

Consequently  we  worked  out  a  bill 
which  provided  for  the  park  but  which 
did  not  foreclose  the  port  possibilities. 
Today  the  park  bill  that  achieved  In- 
terior Committee  and  Senate  approval  at 
the  end  of  the  last  Congress,  is  again 
being  introduced.  Next  week  we  shall 
introduce  the  bill  authorizing  construc- 
tion of  the  port. 

Steelmakers,  steel  labor,  businessmen, 
conservationists  and  Senators  from  dif- 
ferent States  once  more  feel  warmly  able 
to  work  together. 


The  Nation,  as  well  as  Indiana,  is  the 
real  winner. 

Jobs  for  the  future,  steel  for  a  new 
and  better  America  will  come  from  In- 
diana's thin  Lake  Michigan  shoreland. 

But  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone. 
And  a  dunes  national  lakeshore  will  be 
"a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever"  for 
the  benefit  of  all  our  country. 

Two  dreams  are  going  to  be  fulfilled. 
Indiana  is  going  to  have  a  national  park 
on  its  lakeshore.  And  it  is  also  going 
to  have  a  seaport. 

I  am  extremely  proud  that  I  had  a  part 
in  making  this  possible.  I  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  both  these  bills  have 
been  prodded  through  the  Congress  with 
the  help  of  all  our  colleagues. 


THE  HIGHWAY  SCENIC  EASEMENT 
BILL  OF  1965 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senators  Bible,  McClellan,  and 
myself,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill,  the  Highway  Scenic  Ease- 
ment Act  of  1964.  designed  to  implement 
President  Johnson's  goal  of  beautifying 
America's  highways. 

The  bill  would  amend  section  319  of  the 
Highway  Code— title  23,  United  States 
Code — to  authorize  $10  million  annually 
in  50-50  Federal  matching  funds  to  the 
States  for  the  purchase  of  scenic  ease- 
ments and  roadside  rest  areas.  The 
money  would  be  appropriated  from  gen- 
eral revenue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  lie  on  the  table 
until  January  22  for  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  requested. 

The  bill  <S.  362)  to  amend  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  (relating  to  high- 
ways) in  order  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  assist  the  States  in  the  purchase 
of  lands  and  easements  for  scenic  pur- 
poses along  Federal-aid  highways,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Nelson  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bible,  and  Mr.  McClellan),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

( See  exhibit  1 . ) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
commitment  in  the  state  of  the  Union 
message  to  the  preservation  of  that 
scenic  heritage  that  has  nurtured  the 
American  spirit  for  3  centuries. 

Conservationists  and  citizens  across  the 
Nation  were  delighted  especially  by  the 
new  attention  given  in  the  message  to  the 
fight  to  protect  and  develop  our  road- 
side scenic  heritage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle detailing  both  the  President's  inter- 
est and  the  Wisconsin  experience  in 
roadside  beauty  protection  from  the  Jan- 
uary 11  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.^ 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me,  after  a  good  deal  of  study,  that 
the  most  practical  way  to  fulfill  the 
President's  commitment  is  to  provide 
funds  and  encouragement  to  States  so 
that  they  may  begin  to  move  vigorously 
in  this  area. 

In  buying  a  scenic  easement  the  State, 
in  effect,  buys  the  scenic  beauty  of  a 
piece  of  property — say  a  strip  of  trees 
beside  the  road — while  leaving  title  to 
the  land  in  the  hands  of  its  owners, 
and  the  land  on  the  tax  rolls.  The  own- 
er sells  forever  the  right  to  build  homes, 
billboards,  junkyards,  to  develop  com- 
mercially or  change  the  physical  ap- 
pearance of  his  property.  If  he  were 
a  farmer  the  selling  of  an  easement 
would  in  no  way  interfere  with  his  rou- 
tine. 

After  introducing  an  identical  bill  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  88th  Congress 
last  September,  I  circulated  copies  of  it 
to  State  Governors  and  to  leading  con- 
servationists. 

All  the  information  I  requested  is  not 
as  yet  in,  but  my  bill  already  has  the 
support  of  some  12  State  Governors.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  their  let- 
ters to  me  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks.  I  plan  to 
speak  further  on  this  matter  when  all 
the  facts  about  scenic  highway  designa- 
tion, protection,  and  tourist  value  are 
available. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.   With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
much  is  clear:  Tourism  is  already  very 
big  business  indeed.  Estimates  by  the 
Wisconsin  State  Department  of  Re- 
source Development  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion expenditures  run  between  $750  mil- 
lion and  $1  billion  annually. 

Florida  reports  receipts  of  over  $2  bil- 
lion a  year.  California  reports  well  over 
$1  billion. 

Scenic  highways  and  places  of  his- 
torical interest,  the  "capital"  for  the 
tourist  business,  are  getting  increasing 
formal  attention.  We  are  coming  to 
understand  that  the  beauty  along  our 
State  roads  must  be  viewed  as  a  precious 
asset  to  be  husbanded  and  developed. 

A  year-long  Federal  study  of  the 
scenic  highway  situation  is  now  under- 
way by  the  Recreation  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. The  Council  is  made  up  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Interior,  Agriculture.  Com- 
merce, Defense,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administration  Administrator. 
Progress  is  finally  accelerating  along 
the  Great  River  Road,  a  scenic  highway 
first  conceived  before  the  Second  World 
War,  that  runs  from  the  delta  of  the 
Mississippi,  up  the  storied  river  valley 
and  around  Lake-of-the-Woods  in  Can- 
ada. 

California,  in  1963.  set  aside  by  stat- 
ute 4,900  miles  of  her  State  roads  as 
scenic  highway. 

And.  under  the  public  relations,  pro- 
motion and  organizational  patronage  of 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  six 
well-publicized  scenic  routes  have  been 
laid  out  across  the  country  from  the  Old 
West  Trail   in  the   Western  Mountain 
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states  to  New  England's  Heritage  Trail 
on  the  east  coast. 

The  vei-y  success  of  these  ventures  can 
be  their  undoing  unless  we  act  soon.  The 
increased  traffic  will  bring  expanded 
commercial  development.  Increased 
commerce,  of  course,  is  a  main  purpose 
for  these  roads.  But  uncontrolled  strip 
development,  glaring  neon  jungles  by 
night  and  shabby  shake-and-burger 
joints  by  day  can  very  quickly  turn  a 
lovely  stretch  of  road  into  one  you  would 
just  as  soon  avoid. 

The  Great  River  Road,  winding  alons 
the  Mississippi  from  the  gulf  to  Lake-of- 
the-Woods  in  Canada,  is  a  prototype  of 
what  can  be  done.  The  idea,  ratified  by 
Congress  in  1951.  was  for  a  scenic  route 
made  by  connecting  and  marking 
existing  roadways,  but  with  the  scenic 
values  preserved  through  the  purchase  of 
scenic  easements. 

Wisconsin  is  very  proud  of  its  roll  in 
the  development  of  the  Great  River 
Road.  It  began  to  acquire  scenic  ease- 
ments along  the  route  soon  after  1950. 
In  the  legislation  passed  while  I  was  Gov- 
ernor. Wisconsin  established  a  S50  mil- 
lion, 10-year  conse.-vation  and  recrea- 
tion land  acquisition  program.  •  Of  this 
$2  million  were  allotted  for  scenic 
easements  v.-th  those  along  the  Great 
River  Road  given  top  priority. 

Easements  have  been  purchased  along 
124  of  the  255  m.iles  of  the  scenic  route 
in  Wisconsin  at  a  cost  of  a  little  over 
$152,000. 

Wisconsin  enjo.vs  a  long  tradition  of 
progressive  State  legislation.  Our  con- 
servation program,  financed  by  a  penny - 
a-pack  increase  in  cigarette  taxes  is 
unique  in  the  Nation.  Nowhere  else 
along  the  Great  River  Road  route  has 
easement  acquisition  moved  very  far  past 
the  planning  stages. 

In  a  May  hearing  before  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  I  made  a 
plea  for  the  passage  of  a  bill,  S.  1672,  that 
would  provide  $4  million  in  Federal  funds 
for  easements  along  the  Great  River 
Road. 

However,  the  legislation  did  not  re- 
ceive administration  support.  Rex  M. 
Whitton,  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tor, pointed  out.  in  his  testimony,  that 
there  is  already  in  Federal  law  provision 
for  scenic  easement  purchase 

This  can  be  found  in  section  319  of 
the  Highway  Code.  It  has  been  on  the 
books  since  1940.  but  has  never  actually 
been  used.  In  the  past  year  New  York 
and  Minnesota  have  had  apniications  for 
section  319  funds  approved  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  but  the  projects 
have  not  yet  been  carried  out. 

Section  319  provides  that  a  State  may 
use  up  to  3  percent  of  its  Federal  high- 
way aids  for  the  purchase  of  scenic  ease- 
ments, waysides,  and  rest  areas. 

Harvey  O.  Grasse.  chairman  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Highway  Commission, 
explained  at  the  hearing  why  the  section 
has  not  been  used: 

Wisconsin,  together  with  the  other  States. 
Is  so  hard  pressed  for  con.struction  funds 
that  it  cannot  afford  to  ues  the  3  percent  for 
any  other  purposes.  The  3  percent  is  not 
additional  Federal  aid;  it  is  merely  a  per- 
mitted use  of  regular  apportionments  for 
roadbuildlng.     Every  bit  of  our  Federal-aid 
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funds  must  be  carefully  husbanded  and. 
even  so,  our  available  funds  are  far  short  of 
meeting  our  current  construction  needs. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  States  be 
compelled  to  use  the  3  percent  of  their 
Federal  highway  aids  for  the  protection 
of  our  roadsides. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  it  would 
be  wiser  to  provide  additional  money 
from  outside  the  highway  fund  for  this 
purpose. 

As  Mr.  Grasse  indicates,  State  highway 
officials  are  so  short  of  vitally  needed 
construction  money  that  an  attempt  to 
compel  the  use  of  3  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral aid  funds  for  road  beautification 
purposes  would  raise  a  good  deal  of 
legitimate  opposition  and  serve  only  to 
hamper  the  excellent  program  now  just 
beginning. 

As  I  introduce  this  bill  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  do  not  think  of  it  as  the 
final  answer  to  the  problem. 

We  all  await  the  results  of  the  Federal 
study  and  the  administration's  proposals 
in  this  area. 

Most  of  the  Governors  who  have  writ- 
ten say  that  their  States  are  woefully 
short  on  highway  funds  of  all  kinds.  If 
we  are  to  move  fast  enough  in  this  area 
it  may  be  necessary  to  consider  outright 
Federal  grants  for  scenic  easement  ac- 
quisition. 

Another  area  of  possible  legislation  is 
in  the  field  of  planning  grants  to  States 
to  aid  in  the  developing  detailed  scenic 
highway  plans. 

Over  the  past  year  my  office  has  been 
in  close  contact  with  the  responsible 
Federal  experts  in  this  area.  We  shall 
continue  to  be. 

In  closing  let  me  again  express  my  ap- 
preciation and  admiration  to  President 
Johnson  for  the  fine  leadership  he  is 
providing  in  this  as  in  so  many  other 
areas. 

Exhibit  1 
S.  362 
A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  highways)  in  order 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  assist  the 
States  in  the  piirchase  of  lands  and  ease- 
ments for  scenic  purposes  along  Federal- 
aid  highways 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
319  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  at  the  begin- 
ning of  such  section,  and  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  author- 
ized in  subsection  (a),  there  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
States  for  purchases  described  in  the  second 
sentence  of  such  subsection,  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1964,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 
The  amount  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  States,  one-third  In 
the  manner  provided  in  section  104(b)(1), 
one-third  in  the  manner  provided  in  section 
104(b)  (2),  and  one-third  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  section  104(b)  (3).  A  State's  appor- 
tionment pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  available  during  such  year 
and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  for  paying  not 
more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  any 
such  purchases.  Amounts  authorized  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  not  be 
used  to  pay  a  State's  share  of  the  cost  of  any 
purchases  for  which  assistance  is  provided 
under  this  subsection." 


Exhibit  2 
L.B.J.'s  Plan  To  Beautify  America:  Getting 
Underway  With  Strong  White  House 
Backing:  A  Drive  To  Eradicate  Ugliness 
and  Restore  the  Natural  Beauty  of  the 
American  Countryside.  First  Step:  Cen- 
sus OF  Junk  Heaps  That  Ought  To  Go" 
But  Much  More  Than  That  Will  Be  In- 
volved  Eventually 

President  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  during  last 
year's  election  campaign,  would  mention  cas- 
ually in  speeches  that  auto  graveyards  they 
saw  were  eyesores. 

Each  time,  it  brought  ringing  applause. 

So  the  President  observed:  "If  it's  beautl- 
fying  they  want,  it's  beautifying  they'll  get." 

Now,  there  is  to  be  a  program  to  do  just 
that — make  America  more  beautiful.  A  task 
force  has  been  at  work.  Congress  will  get 
some  Ideas. 

That  raises  a  question:  What  exactly  can 
be  done  to  beautify  a  countryside  littered 
with  beer  cans  and  marred  by  junk  heaps? 

The  answer:  A  good  many  things,  but  most 
of  them  cost  money. 

A  census  now  is  being  taken  of  the  coun- 
try's junk  piles,  automobile  graveyards,  bill- 
board jungles,  blighted  commercial  areas 
rendering  plants,  and  other  eyesores  along 
the  highways. 

Being  studied,  too,  is  a  little-known  section 
of  the  Federal  Highway  Act  that  could  be 
used,  if  State  authorities  requested  it,  to  ap- 
ply what  amounts  to  zoning  restrictions  for 
the  protection  of  roadside  beauty  spots. 

Then,  there's  to  be  an  effort  to  induce 
more  States  to  take  advantage  of  the  bonus 
offered  for  barring  billboards  on  major  high- 
ways. So  far,  only  20  of  the  50  States  are  in 
this  program. 

A    3.5-MILLION-lMILE    VIEW 

In  the  United  States  there  is  1  mile  of 
highway,  public  road,  or  street  for  every 
square  mile  of  countryside.  This  adds  up  to 
3.5  million  miles  of  thoroughfare.  Driving 
for  pleasure  is  described  as  the  No.  1  U.S. 
recreation,  far  surpassing  sports.  The  view 
that  driver  and  passengers  get  from  the  high- 
v/ay  is  the  view  of  America  as  far  as  most 
people,  including  visitors,  are  concerned. 

President  Johnson's  idea  is  to  use  every  re- 
source at  his  command  to  make  that  view 
Just  as  attractive  as  possible.  In  this,  he  has 
the  support  and  encouragement  of  the  First 
Lady,  who  is  said  to  have  "ideas  just  pouring 
out  of  her"  for  beautification  of  the  United 
States. 

Highways  will  not  get  all  the  attention. 
Many  other  ideas  are  in  the  works  as  well. 

Federal  aid  Is  to  be  made  available  for  the 
development  of  "green  belts"  around  cities, 
and  for  the  revitalizatlon  and  maintenance 
of  city  parks. 

Rivers  and  streams  are  to  be  cleaned  up 
and  protected  from  the  dumping  of  ugly  and 
foul-cmelling  wastes. 

A  Federal  program  to  conserve  what  is  left 
of  the  country's  natural  shoreline  is  to  be 
pushed. 

New  outdoor  recreation  areas  in  public 
parks,  forests,  seashore  areas  and  along  wa- 
terways are  to  be  built  over  the  next  10  years. 
Congress  last  year  approved  the  spending  of 
S2  billion  for  this  purpose. 

mohe-beautiful  roads 
High  priority  is  to  be  given  to  the  prob- 
lem of  making  highways  more  attractive. 

For  many  years,  Federal  and  State  high- 
way builders  have  been  landscaping  the 
rights-of-way  along  new  highways.  This  Is 
especially  true  of  the  new  interstate  roads. 
Out  of  the  total  cost  of  $41  billion,  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  is  to  be  devoted  to  land- 
scaping. 

Now.  new  attention  is  to  be  given  to  intra- 
state roads  and  lesser  highways  built  with 
Federal  aid.  The  Government  will  chip  In 
with  advice  and  encouragement  and.  In  spe- 
cial cases,  with  money. 
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Says  Federal  Highway  Administrator  Rex 

M.  Whitton:  .,    .  .  - 

•■Thousands  of  miles  of  existing  roads  ♦  •  • 
rrv  out  for  scenic  Improvement.  Why 
shouldn't  they  be?  In  getting  from  here  to 
tliere  by  highway,  we  have  to  keep  our  eyes 
open.'     Let's    give    them    feast    Instead    of 

^"When  an  otherwise  beautiful  stretch  of 
highway  Is  spoiled  by  unsightly  scars,  let's 
do  the  necessary  surgery.  Screen  out  the 
automobile  graveyard  with  shrubs  and  trees. 
Plant  vines  and  bushes  on  the  barren  slopes. 
Bound  the  sharp  angles  in  cuts  and 
fills  *  *  *  Open  up  vistas  where  you  can, 
and  provide  parking  overlooks.  Take  ease- 
ments on  attractive  roadside  scenic  spots, 
to  insure  their  preservation." 

One  weapon  to  be  used  in  this  drive  Is  a 
provision  In  the  Federal  Highway  Act  that 
allows  the  Federal  Government  to  put  up  100 
percent  of  the  money  requested  by  a  State 
to  acquire  additional  rights-of-way  along  a 
highway.  This  land  can  be  used  to  preserve 
a  scenic  view  or  historical  monument,  to 
wipe  out  a  junkyard,  or  keep  forever  a  stand 
of  trees  that  masks  a  drab  or  ugly  back- 
ground. ,,      . 

Another  project  being  pushed  calls  for 
building  more  roads  that  give  the  public  a 
chance  to  see  the  beautiful  sights  of  America. 
The  National  Park  Service  has  proposed  84 
additions  to  its  system,  and  access  roads  to 
some  of  these  sites  now  are  being  planned. 

As  Mr.  Johnson  sees  It,  the  Government 
will  provide  financial  aid  where  It  Is  needed, 
but  most  incentive  and  direction  are  to  come 
from  the  States. 

One  Federal  highway  official  describes  the 
U.S.  role  this  way: 

The  basic  approach  is  to  stress  preserva- 
tion of  natural  beauty  In  highway  location 
and  design.  No  highway  looks  right  in  the 
UTong  place.  Merely  planting  shrubs  and 
flowers  by  the  roadside  will  not  overcome  the 
disruptive  effect  of  a  badly  designed  bridge, 
or  curve,  or  separation  device. 

The  States  should  be  encouraged  to  ap- 
proach these  problems  from  their  own  re- 
_gional  level,  this  official  believes,  so  that  the 
entire  highway  system  does  not  become 
monotonous,  but  rather  exploits  regional  and 
natural  adornments.  The  good  highway  is 
an  unobtrusive  one,  blending  Into  the  land- 
scape. Gingerbread  beauty  Is  not  desirable; 
it  never  lasts,  soon  becomes  slumlike. 

One  instance  cited  by  this  highway  official 
as  a  neglected  opportunity  to  create  beauty 
is  an  overpass  with  a  view  of  a  bridge  near 
Kansas  City. 

With  the  proper  kind  of  arch,  he  said,  the 
bridge  could  have  become  the  frame  for  a 
striking  view  of  the  Kansas  City  skyline.  But 
a  conventional,  nonarch  type  of  bridge  was 
built.  The  result:  a  missed  opportunity  to 
break  the  monotony  of  a  major  Interstate 
highway. 

To  help  bring  beauty  to  America's  high- 
ways, cooperation  from  State  and  local  au- 
thorities Is  to  be  sought.  One  thought  ad- 
vanced Is  that  If  laws  against  dumping  trash 
on  highways  were  strictly  enforced,  major 
progress  would  be  made  toward  the  Presi- 
dent's goal. 

Other  areas  where  law  enforcement  may 
bring  Improvements  are  being  Investigated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  These  In- 
clude efforts  to  discover  how  much  of  a  prob- 
lem roadside  junkyards  pose,  and  how  many 
States  have  specific  laws  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  When  the  dimensions  of  these  eye- 
sores have  been  collected  and  analyzed,  the 
Bureatx  Is  expected  to  recommend  to  Con- 
gress some  way  of  eliminating  them. 

Some  highway  engineers  say  the  cure  does 
not  lie  In  planting  bushes  around  the  eye- 
sores, especially  In  areas  where  foliage  dis- 
appears in  wintertime.  They  also  point  out 
that  junkyards  are  growing  higher  and  high- 
er. One,  In  the  South,  has  autos  piled  eight 
cars  high. 


In  such  cases,  the  plan  to  use  Federal 
funds  to  help  States  gain  scenic  easements 
on  major  highways  is  expected  to  be  helpful. 
The  provision  was  enacted  after  a  top  Fed- 
eral highway  official  had  this  experience: 
One  day  he  saw  a  beautiful  new  road  which 
was  flanked  by  a  stand  of  lovely  trees.  Sev- 
eral years  later,  when  he  drove  over  the  same 
road,  he  found  that  the  trees  were  gone,  and 
that  the  area  was  a  wasteland. 

That's  the  kind  of  thing  President  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  are  determined  to  block  in  the 
future.  It's  part  of  the  President's  dream 
to  make  America  beautiful. 


Wisconsin's  "Beauty"  Plan — An  Idea  That 
Will  Spread? 

Several  features  of  the  emerging  plans  to 
give  the  United  States  a  facelifting  got  their 
first  big  tryout  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Wisconsin  approach  Is  of  Interest  to 
landowners,  including  golf  clubs  and  other 
organizations,  who  own  natural  beauty  spots 
they  would  like  to  preserve  If  they  could 
stand  the  costs. 

Starting  In  1961,  Wisconsin  adopted  a  10- 
year  program  to  clean  up  and  expand  Its 
parks,  scenic  highways,  forests,  lakes,  and 
other  natural  resources. 

A  noval  feature  was  the  purchase  of  sce- 
nic easements  and  public  easements — agree- 
ments with  landowners  that  enable  public 
agencies  to  preserve  beauty  spots  and  make 
them  accessible  to  limited  public  use. 

In  return,  the  landowner  gets  a  payment 
In  cash:  or  the  landowner  may  get  certain 
tax  reductions  through  lowered  assessments, 
for  example. 

Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  Democrat,  of 
Wisconsin,  who  as  Governor  of  the  State 
pushed  the  1961  plan  Into  being,  says  the 
Idea  of  easements  may  be  the  biggest  contri- 
bution to  preserving  America's  beauty  in 
many  decades. 

"Most  people  have  an  instinct  to  preserve 
beauty,"  Senator  Nelson  says.  "They  want 
to  help,  but  many  also  want  to  hold  on  to 
their  property  and  pass  It  on  to  their  chil- 
dren. The  easement  Idea  gives  them  a 
chance  to  do  something  for  their  country 
and  maybe  solve  some  of  their  own  prob- 
lems as  well." 

The  easements  device  grew  out  of  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  studies.  The  State  of 
New  York  in  1960  passed  a  law  authorizing 
scenic  easements.  Wisconsin  was  the  first 
State  to  apply  the  princple  on  a  large  scale, 
however. 

the  wherewithal 

To  finance  its  beauty  plan,  the  Wiscon- 
sin Legislature  voted  a  1-cent-a-pack  tax  on 
cigarettes.  This  Is  expected  to  provide  $50 
million  in  'he  program's  first  10  years. 

The  money  Is  to  be  divided  generally  along 
these  lines : 

For  scenic  rights  along  3.000  miles  of  State 
highways,  $2  million. 

For  ptiblic  easements  on  farms  and  other 
tracts  useful  for  parks,  fish  and  game  devel- 
opments. $6.5  million. 

For  25  new  lakes.  $1.5  million. 

For  nine  new  State  parks,  plus  open  spaces 
near  cities,  State  forests  and  wildlife  and 
fish  areas.  $24  million. 

For    park    Improvements:    $14   millions. 

By  November  1964.  the  Wisconsin  Con- 
servation Commission  had  bought  87,000 
acres  of  land  at  an  average  of  about  $100 
an  acre.  It  had  taken  easements  on  9,000 
acres  at  a  cost  of  about  $23  an  acre. 

Tine  easements  cost  the  taxpayers  about 
one-fourth  as  much  as  the  purchased  land, 
and  the  acreage  Involved  remained  in  a  tax- 
paying  status.  This  is  a  key  point  in  many 
localities,  which  resent  State  and  Federal 
agencies'   gobbling   up  land   resources. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion, meanwhile,  has  bought  262  easements 
along  the  Great  River  Road  beside  the  Missis- 
sippi River  at  a  cost  of  $116,000.  Easements 
also  are  being  purchased  on  other  roads. 


CLEANING  TIP  TRASH 

Wisconsin  has  adopted  some  strict  laws 
against  people  who  Utter  roads,  parks,  and 
streams  with  trash. 

Senator  Nelson  thinks  roadside  Inciner- 
ators or  mammoth  trash  bins,  perhaps  at  fill- 
ing stations,  are  the  only  answer.  Built-in 
trash  containers  In  cars  also  would  help,  in 
his  opinion. 

A  sizable  Federal  program  to  finance  scenic 
easements  Is  another  necessary  step.  Senator 
Nelson  believes.  Last  September  he  \irged 
the  Government  to  put  up  $10  million  a  year 
from  general  appropriations  to  be  matched 
by  the  States  for  purchase  of  scenic  ease- 
ments along  Federal  highways. 

IN  THE  CITIES 

Senator  Nelson  also  urged  that  up  to  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  be  made  available  for 
cities  and  States  to  use  in  cleaning  up  their 
parks,  employing  jobless  youths. 

More  than  450  mayors  and  other  officials 
endorsed  that  Idea.  There  are  other  signs 
that  voters  around  the  country  feel  it's  time 
to  push  a  "clean  up  and  preserve  America" 
campaign,  In  line  with  President  Johnson's 
theme. 

Three  years  ago  the  voters  of  New  York 
State  voted  a  $100  million  bond  issue  for  a 
program  to  buy  land  for  parks  and  open 
spaces. 

In  December,  Nassau  County,  on  the  fringe 
of  New  York  City,  employed  a  scenic  ease- 
ment for  the  first  time. 

One  large-estate  owner  gave  the  county  an 
easement  for  a  nature-study  area.  This 
qualifies  as  a  contribution  under  the  income 
tax  laws,  and  a  tax-assessment  reduction  Is 
involved. 

Minnesota  last  year  became  the  first  State 
to  apply  for  scenic-easement  funds  under  the 
interstate-highway  program. 

It  all  adds  up  to  a  ferment  of  State  and 
local  activity  aimed  at  hanging  on  to  what 
is  left  of  America's  beauty. 

"If  President  Johnson  does  nothing  more 
than  give  us  a  symbol  of  national  leadership 
and  Interest  in  this  effort,  it  will  be  a  help," 
said  one  State  conservation  official. 

,  Exhibit  3 

State  of  Alaska, 
Juneau,  December  22. 1964. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  I  am  both  pleased 
and  interested  in  the  proposed  legislation 
to  protect  the  scenic  value  of  our  roadsides, 
as  outlined  in  your  letter  of  November  27, 
1964.  The  superlative  scenic  and  recreation 
potential  of  Alaska  Is  a  matter  of  consider- 
able pride  and  value  to  us.  Any  measures  for 
protection  of  this  heritage  are  of  interest 
and  will  receive  our  full  support. 

The  following  information  is  in  response 
to  your  questions: 

1  WhUe  Alaska  has,  in  fact,  the  most 
scenic  routes  In  existence,  at  the  present 
time  none  of  the  system  has  been  specifically 
designated  as  "scenic."  In  this  regard,  how- 
ever the  Alaska  Department  of  Highways 
has  a  study  underway  as  a  part  of  the  na- 
tional program  established  by  the  Recreation 
Advisory  Council  pursuant  to  Executive 
Order  No.  11017.  I  might  add  that  only  a 
neelleible  portion  of  the  Alaska  highway 
system  would  not  qualify  high  on  the  list  of 
scenic  roads. 

2  Alaska  has  a  statute  prohibiting  road- 
side outdoor  advertising,  and  in  this  way  has 
prevented  the  billboard  blight  from  becoming 
established.  The  scenic  road  study  now  un- 
derway will  consider  the  need  for  scenic 
easements  and  other  protective  measures. 

3  Analysis  of  the  economic  value  of  motor 
tourism  to  the  State  has  not  developed  quan- 
titatively to  an  exact  science  at  this  stage 
of  our  growth.     A  study  during  the  summer 
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of  1964  covering  only  the  out-of-State  tour- 
ists indicated  an  annual  economic  impact  of 
approximately  $20  million,  which  is  expected 
to  appreciably  increase  when  the  Canadian 
portion  of  the  Alaska  Highway  is  paved. 

4.  In  the  event  that  the  50-50  Federal 
matching  grants  for  scenic  easements  and 
roadside  developments  are  allocated  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  Federal-aid  highway  funds. 
Alaska  would  participate  to  the  maximum 
possible  extent. 

I  hope  the  above  information  will  be  of 
benefit  to  you.     If  we  can  be  of  any  fiu'ther 
assistance  to  you  in  this  effort,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  advise. 
Sincerely, 

William  A.  Eg.^n, 

Governor. 


Phoenix,  Ariz., 
December  10, 1964. 
The  Honorable  G.-vylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  In  response  to  your  let- 
ter of  recent  date  I  would  like  to  quote  to 
you  the  answer  I  received  to  your  inquiry 
from  the  Arizona  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment: 

1.  In  Arizona  there  are  only  30  miles  ofB- 
cially  designated  as  a  scenic  drive.  This  sec- 
tion is  known  as  the  Pinal  Pioneer  Parkway; 
it  lies  between  Florence  and  Oracle  Junction 
on  U.S.  Route  80/89.  This  is  a  completely 
billboard-free  area  of  attractive  desert 
growth  and  is  controlled  by  the  Arizona 
Highway  Department  through  acquisition  of 
several  hundred  feet  of  right-of-way  on  both 
sides  of  the  road. 

There  are  countless  other  areas  In  this 
State  which  would  lend  themselves  of  this 
type  of  treatment  if  funds  were  available. 
At  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce we  are  in  the  process  of  studying  cost 
estimates  for  accomplishing  this  very  objec- 
tive. As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  States  are 
expected  to  supply  these  data  by  January  25, 
1965. 

At  the  present  time,  it  appears  as  though 
Arizona  will  be  reporting  on  at  least  2,000 
miles  which  would  qualify  as  "scenic  road- 
ways." The  estimates  will  Include  the  costs 
of  completely  new  routes  as  well  as  differen- 
tial costs  for  bringing  existing  routes  to  a 
"scenic"  standard.  This  would  be  achieved 
through  the  use  of  wider  rights-of-way  for 
parkway-type  development  and  the  addition 
of  picnic  areas,  overlooks,  campsites,  trails, 
and  so  forth. 

2.  This  question  is.  answered  by  the  fore- 
going statement. 

3.  The  estimated  value  of  tourism  to  Ari- 
zona is  $375  million  annually,  according  to  a 
recent  Valley  National  Bank  statistical  re- 
lease. 

4.  In  order  to  match  a  50-50  Federal-aid 
program,  the  State's  share  of  the  financing 
would  have  to  come  from  existing  revenues 
or  a  new  source  of  funds.  Presently,  we  are 
having  financial  difficulty  maintaining  our 
A-B-C  systems  at  a  satisfactory  level.  While 
we  feel  very  amenable  toward  a  scenic  pro- 
gram, a  new  source  of  revenue,  or  a  matching 
ratio  similar  to  the  interstate  apportion- 
ments would  be  most  welcome.  At  any  rate, 
we  would  definitely  participate  in  a  50-50 
program  to  the  best  of  our  practical  ability." 

I  am  looking  forward  to  meeting  you  and 
working  with  you. 
My  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Fattl  Fannin, 

Governor. 


State  op  Arkansas, 
Little  Rock.  December  18.  1964. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  This  acknowledges 
your  communication  received  sometime  ago 


about  the  measure  which  you  are  sponsoring 
to  create  scenic  drives  as  a  part  of  the  high- 
way system  in  the  Nation,  and  appropriate 
Federal  money  on  a  50-50  matching  basis 
to  the  States  for  the  purchase  of  scenic  ease- 
ments and  roadside  development. 

I  would  be  very  happy  to  see  such  a  measure 
approved,  and  I  will  indicate  to  the  mem- 
bers of  my  congressional  delegation  my  ap- 
proval and  support  of  such  a  measure.  We 
have  a  number  of  highways  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas  that  could  become  very  fine  scenic 
drives. 

Most  sincerely, 

Orval  E.  Paubus. 

Governor. 


State  of  California, 
Sacramento,  December  17, 1964. 
Tlie  Honorable  Gaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Gaylord:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have 
your  letter  of  November  27,  1964,  on  the 
subject  of  legislation  for  preservation  of 
scenic  values  along  highways.  I  am  happy 
indeed  to  tell  you  of  our  activities  in 
California. 

Early  in  my  first  term  as  Governor,  action 
was  taken  on  a  statewide  plan  for  scenic 
highways.  First,  I  asked  for  a  preliminary 
investigation  of  feasibility.  The  legislature 
then  authorized  preparation  of  a  plan  for  a 
scenic  road  system  within  the  framework  of 
the  State  highway  system.  The  final  plan 
w;xs  presented?  to  the  legislature  on  Marcli 
15,  1963.  It  resulted  in  passage  of  senate 
bill  1467,  in  1963,  which  adopted  a  master 
plan  for  State  scenic  highways,  and  au- 
thorized appointment  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee. It  also  provided  for  establishment 
of  standards  for  planning  and  design  of 
scenic  highways,  and  for  preservation  of 
scenic  corridors  traversed  by  these  highways. 

Your  specific  questions  are  answered  in 
the  order  given: 

1.  There  are  approximately  5,000  miles  in 
the  master  plan  of  State  scenic  highways. 

2.  Standards  for  scenic  highway  planning 
and  design  have  been  adopted.  Standards 
for  preservation  of  scenery  beyond  the  high- 
way right-of-way,  in  the  scenic  corridors,  are 
under  study. 

3.  The  estimated  value  of  total  tourism  in 
California  was  $1,007  million  for  1963.  With 
over  6  million  visitors,  the  value  per  visitor 
is  $167.  The  estimate,  which  Includes  travel 
by  highway,  air,  and  other,  is  from  the 
State  economic  development  agency  and 
was  assembled  from  reliable  sources. 

4.  Under  present  California  law,  only 
cities  and  counties  generally  may  acquire 
scenic  easements;  however,  a  limited  pro- 
vision for  acquisitions,  by  specific  State 
agencies,  of  scenic  easements  along  a  portion 
of  Interstate  4  in  the  San  Joaquin  VaUey  is 
in  Senate  bill  581,  passed  in  1963. 

For  your  information  I  am  enclosing  the 
following: 

1.  Preliminary  plan  for  scenic  highways  in 
California — March    15,   1962. 

2.  Plan  for  scenic  highways  in  California — 
March  15,  1963. 

3.  Senate  bill  1467  (1963)  relating  to 
State  scenic  highways  and  adopting  a  master 
plan  therefor. 

4.  Map:  Master  plan  for  State  scenic  high- 
ways. 

5.  Senate  bill  1468  (1963)  relating  to  county 
scenic  highways. 

6.  Senate  bUl  581  (1963)  relating  to  the 
Westside  Freeway  and  the  California 
Aqueduct. 

I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  deep   ap- 
preciation in  California  for  your  efforts  to 
preserve  the  natural  scenic  areas  along  the 
highways  of  our  Nation. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  G.  Brown, 

Governor. 


State  of  Florida, 
Tallahassee,  December  16, 1964. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.   Senate,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  pleased  to  acknowl- 
edge your  letter  of  November  27  which  tias 
reference  to  legislation  for  the  protection 
of  the  scenic  value  of  our  roadsides,  i  am 
delighted  to  see  that  there  is  an  interest  in 
the  scenic  beauty  of  our  highways  and  road- 
sides  on  the  national  level. 

Our  State  road  department  has  recently 
undertaken  a  survey  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  creating  a  network  of  scenic  roads 
throughout  our  State.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  over  500  miles  of  scenic  higliways 
designated  as  such.  These  include:  the 
Overseas  Highway,  from  the  mainland  to  Key 
West;  the  Tamiami  Trail,  across  the  Ever- 
glades; the  Sunshine  Skyway,  across  Tampa 
Bay;  and  the  Buccaneer  Trail,  which  runs 
adjacent  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  northeast 
Florida. 

As  to  the  steps  that  are  being  taken  to 
preserve  the  beauty  of  these  roads,  the  road 
department  is  constantly  seeking  ways  to 
preserve  and  enhance  the  existing  beauty  of 
these  highways. 

As  to  the  economic  value  of  motor  tourism 
in  our  State,  during  the  year  1963  we  en- 
joyed having  11,782,756  tourists  who  entered 
our  State  via  passenger  car.  It  is  estimated 
that  each  of  these  tourists  spent  an  average 
of  $177.53,  for  a  grand  total  in  excess  of  $2 
billion  by  tourists  who  entered  the  State 
by  automobile. 

I  am  sure  that  if  Federal  matching  pro- 
grams were  enacted  that  our  State  would  cer- 
tainly give  serious  consideration  to  sharing 
the  benefits  from  this  program. 
Sincerely, 

Farris  Bryant, 

Governor. 
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Atlanta,  Ga., 
December  17,  1964. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson,  , 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  Reference  is  made 
to  your  letter  of  November  27,  1964,  and  the 
questions  contained  therein  concerning 
scenic  highways  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 
Before  answering  the  questions  you  have 
posed  to  me,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  you,  both  for  myself 
and  the  people  of  Georgia,  for  your  Interest 
and  efforts  toward  the  preservation  of  one  of 
our  greatest  natural  resources — scenery.  We 
in  Georgia  are  aware  of  the  scenic  values 
within  our  State  from  the  beautiful  moun- 
tains of  northern  Georgia  to  the  marshes 
along  our  coast  and  are  most  interested  in 
joining  our  efforts  with  yours  toward  the 
development  of  a  system  of  roads  that  will 
present  these  scenic  vistas  to  the  traveling 
public. 

To  date,  Georgia  has  not  designated  or 
signed  any  road  within  the  State  as  a 
"scenic  highway."  At  the  present  time,  the 
State  is  conducting  a  scenic  roads  and 
parkway  study  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  at  the  request  of  the  Recreation  Ad- 
visory Council.  The  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  actively  engaged  in  this  study 
are  the  State  highway  department.  State 
department  of  industry  and  trade.  State 
parks  department.  State  game  and  fish  com- 
mission. State  forest  commission,  State  de- 
partment of  geology  and  mines,  Georgia  His- 
torical Commission.  U.S.  Forest  Service,  U.S. 
Wildlife  Service,  and  various  area  planning 
and  development  commissions  that  have  been 
organized  within  the  State.  The  study  in- 
volves the  designation  as  proposed  scenic 
routes  of  certain  roads  and  highways  with 
a  minimum  length  of  5  miles  in  urban  areas 
and  25  miles  in  rural  areas  with  90  percent 
of  the  length  of  each  route  having  scenic 


va'ue  While  the  study  will  not  result  in  the 
immediate  designation  of  a  scenic  highway 
svstem  for  the  State,  it  is  to  be  used  in  de- 
termining the  need  for  such  a  system  at  the 
Federal  level  and  the  possible  future  desig- 
nation of  a  system  or  a  program  of  scenic 
road  improvements. 

Since  Georgia  has  not  marked  any  roads 
as  "scenic"  drives,  your  second  question  as 
to  the  method  used  to  preserve  the  scenic 
beauty  of  these  roads  cannot  be  answered. 
Research  into  this  problem  as  a  part  of  the 
scenic  roads  study  revealed  that  present  State 
laws  could  be  used  to  preserve  this  beauty 
although  the  need  for  additional  legislation 
may  be  revealed  in  the  final  analysis  of  the 
study.  The  acts  establishing  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  for  the  purposes  of  high- 
ways and  State  parks,  and  the  zoning  powers. 
Including  zoning  for  open  spaces,  cont.iined 
in  the  enabling  legislation  under  which  area 
planning  and  development  commissions  are 
organized,  offer  promises  for  exercising  the 
necessary  control. 

Estimates  by  the  tourist  division  of  the 
Georgia  Department  of  Industry  and  Trade 
reveal  that  vacation  and  recreation  parties 
traveling  by  private  automobile  spent  $324.2 
million  in  Georgia  in  1963.  These  estimates 
were  based  on  actual  roadside  interviews  of 
vacation  and  recreation  travelers. 

It  Is  most  difficult  to  estimate  at  this  time 
the  extent  to  which  the  State  of  Georgia 
would  participate  in  a  "scenic"  roads  pro- 
gram on  a  50  percent  Federal-50  percent 
State  financing  basis  since  an  estimate  has 
not  been  completed  on  the  total  magnitude 
of  the  proposed  program.  Georgia  would 
most  certainly  participate  in  such  a  program 
to  the  limits  of  its  financial  ability. 

As  an  additional  Indication  of  our  interest 
in  roadside  beauty,  the  State  is  in  the  process 
of  conducting  an  inventory  of  unsightly 
junkyards  and  wrecker  yards  that  are  visi- 
ble from  our  primary  and  interstate  high- 
ways to  determine  the  magnitude  of  these 
"eyesores"  to  the  traveling  public. 

if  I  can  be  of  further  service  to  you,  please 
feel  free  to  call  on  me. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 

Cordially,  * 

Carl  E.  Sanders. 

Governor. 

State  op  Maine, 
Augusta,  December  17.  1964. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washi7igton.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  November  27,  1964,  the  subject  of 
scenic  easements  and  roadside  development 
Is  one  which  is  very  pertinent  Insofar  as  the 
State  of  Maine  is  concerned.  We  do  have  in 
our  State  some  wonderful  scenery  and  a 
great  part  of  our  economic  well-being  in  the 
State  of  Maine  depends,  of  course,  upon  vis- 
itors coming  to  our  beautiful  State. 

I  do  understand  that  there  is  underway  at 
the  present  time  a  study  of  proposed  scenic 
highways  in  all  of  the  States,  this  study  be- 
ing carried  on  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  through  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  The  State  highway  commis- 
sion has  been  requested  to  file  a  report  in 
the  lorm  of  recommendations  for  sections  of 
highways  to  be  Included  In  such  a  system  of 
scenic  highways,  this  report  to  be  filed  with 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
will  make  a  report  to  the  White  House  where 
I  believe  there  Is  a  high  level  committee  con- 
sisting of  several  Cabinet  members  inter- 
ested in  this  subject.  I  expect  that  you  are 
aware  of  this  study  and  proposed  report  to 
the  White  House. 

In  regard  to  the  specific  qiiestlons  con- 
tained m  your  letter,  this  is  to  advise  that 
the  State  of  Maine  does  not  have  any  scenic 
drives  or  highways  so  designated  by  legisla- 


tive action.  If  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
grams do  not  develop  such  designations  the 
State  will,  of  course,  give  every  consideration 
to  legislative  action  to  this  effect. 

The  State  highway  commission  has,  on  oc- 
casions, provided  for  scenic  turnouts  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  commission  does  give 
consideration  to  the  matter  of  landscaping 
and  roadside  development  within  the  right- 
of-way  limits  on  the  highways  which  are 
constructed.  Maine  was  fortunate  in  that 
we  did  receive  a  national  award  in  1961  for 
the  most  scenic  section  of  interstate  highway 
constructed  that  year.  Since  that  time 
our  highway  commission  has  constructed 
other  sections  of  interstate  highway  which 
I  think  compare  rather  favorably  with  the 
section  which  received  the  award. 

There  is  much  that  must  be  done  to  pre- 
serve the  beauty  of  our  roads  due  to  the  fact 
that  activity  involving  clearing  and  prob- 
ably landscaping  outside  the  established 
right-of-way  will  be  necessary. 

Our  department  of  economic  development 
estimates  that  the  economic  value  of  motor 
tourism  in  our  State  amounts  to  $300  mil- 
lion per  year.  This,  of  course,  is  a  very  sub- 
stantial part  of  our  economy. 

If  a  program  of  50-50  Federal  matching 
grants  were  available  to  the  States  for  the 
purpose  of  scenic  easements  and  roadside 
development,  I  am  sure  the  State  of  Maine 
would  be  interested.  Moneys  for  our  high- 
way program  are  not  plentiful  but  with  the 
development  of  scenic  easements  and  road- 
side landscaping  being  such  a  vital  need  I 
am  sure  our  legislature  would  be  willing  to 
participate  in  such  a  program. 

Your  interest  in  these  matters  is  very  much 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Reed, 

Governor. 

The  State  of  Nevada, 
Carson  City,  December  10,  1964. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Gaylord:  I  received  your  letter  of 
November  27,  1964.  and  its  contents  were  of 
considerable  interest  to  me. 

In  Nevada  we  enjoy  with  a  great  amount 
of  freedom  and  ease,  many  scenic  and  heri- 
tage roadways  and  areas  not  yet  touched  by 
human  development.  We  all  realize  that 
enterprise,  development,  and  progressive  ex- 
pansion must  and  will  take  place,  but  feel 
that  it  can  and  must  be  done  compatibility 
with  the  preservation  of  our  scenic  wonder- 
lands. 

I  referred  the  questions  contained  in  your 
letter  to  our  State  highway  department  and 
they  furnished  me  with  the  following  an- 
swers : 

1.  How  many  miles  of  scenic  drive  or  high- 
ways have  been  marked  out  in  your  State? 

Nevada  does  not  officially  have  any  desig- 
nation for  scenic  roadways.  Unofficially 
there  are  scenic  routes  depicted  on  maps  and 
designated  by  appropriate  signs  indicating 
such  in  the  Reno,  Lake  Tahoe,  Carson  City, 
and  Virginia  City  area.  This  scenic  route 
covers  some  74  miles.  In  the  Las  Vegas  area 
the  Charleston  Mountains  and  park  serves  as 
the  scenic  attraction  and  is  so  designated. 
It  covers  some  25  miles. 

2.  What  steps,  if  any,  have  been  taken  to 
preserve  the  beauty  of  these  roads? 

(a)  Local  governmental  action  has  pre- 
cluded erection  of  billboards  and  local  zon- 
ing dictates  what  type  development  may  take 
place.  This  occurs  only  on  a  portion  of 
the  routes  indicated  above. 

(b)  On  portion  of  routes,  wide  right-of- 
way  widths  and  control  of  access  are  a  de- 
terrent to  action  that  would  destroy  scenic 
esthetics. 

3.  Have  you  an  estimate  of  the  economic 
value  of  motor  tourism  to  your  State? 


A  comprehensive  tourist  study  conducted 
by  the  Nevada  Highway  Department  in  1958 
showed  that  of  total  money  expended  in 
Nevada  by  out-of-State  residents,  76  percent 
was  derived  from  the  ro.ad  user  (car  and  bus) . 
The  expenditures  of  tourists  totaled  $439,- 
654,000  during  1958  and  $335,522,000  came 
from  road  users.  We  updated  the  1958  tour- 
ist repwrt  with  additional  coverage  in  1962. 
Our  1962  tourist  expenditures  approximated 
$594  million,  and  of  this,  $450  million  was 
expended  by  those  using  road  and  highway 
facilities.  Recent  tabulations  have  indicated 
that  Nevada  ranks  in  the  top  10  States  of 
the  United  States  relative  to  tourist  Industry. 
4.  If  a  program  of  50-50  Federal  matching 
grants  such  as  I  propose  were  adopted,  to 
what  extent  would  your  State  take  part? 

Nevada  is  extended  to  the  limit  in  making 
our  State-derived  funds  meet  the  matching 
requirements  of  the  present  Federal  appor- 
tionments, and  to  carry  on  those  operations 
where  Federal  funds  will  not  participate. 
However,  I  feel  the  State  highway  department 
would  certainly  attempt  to  obtain  funds  for 
the  50-50  matching  ratio  proposed  above. 
To  make  a  dollar  estimate  at  this  time  is 
rather  difficult  but  would  say  that  $100,000 
may  be  in  the  range  we  would  be  able  to 
provide. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  comments  that 
to  date  the  State  of  Nevada  does  not  have  an 
official  scenic  road  program  in  being,  nor  is 
there  any  legislation  or  State  control  In  effect 
with  respect  to  designated  scenic  highways. 
A  recent  questionnaire  pertaining  to 
scenic  highway  designations  has  been  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  a  meet- 
ing of  all  State  agencies  with  respect  to 
preparation  of  answers  to  the  questionnaire 
has  been  scheduled  for  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber. As  a  result  of  the  above  scheduled  meet- 
ing and  further  discussion  with  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.  It  may  well  be  the  start  of 
a  scenic  route  highway  development  program 
In  this  State. 

I  trust  the  above  provides  you  with  the  de- 
sired  information   and  I  shall   watch   with 
interest  the  progress  made  in  this  direction. 
Sincerely, 

Grant  Sawyer, 

Governor. 

State  op  New  Jersey, 
Trenton,  December  24, 1964. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  New  Jersey,  as  an  outstand- 
ing resort  center,  is  naturally  Interested  in 
preserving  the  scenic  value  of  its  roadsides  to 
encourage  the  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  motorists  who  visit  us  each  year  to  see  as 
much  of  the  Garden  State  as  possible.  In 
spite  of  the  desire  of  my  administration,  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  move  this  program 
along  as  extensively  as  I  earnestly  wish  to 
have  it. 

At  present,  four  routes  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  have  been  marked  as  scenic  highways: 

1.  The  Garden  State  Parkway — 156  miles 
from  the  New  York  border  to  Cape  May. 

2.  The  Rockefeller  Memorial  Highway — 40 
miles  in  the  Monmouth  County  shore  area,  of 
which  16  miles  have  been  extensively  land- 
scaped. 

3.  The  Palisades  Interstate  Parkway — 11 
miles  along  the  Hudson  River. 

4  The  Blue  Star  Memorial  Highway — 60 
miles  across  the  central  and  western  portion 
of  the  State. 

The  Garden  State  Parkway,  largely  under 
the  control  of  the  New  Jersey  Highway  Au- 
thorltv,  and  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park- 
way are  limited  access  roads  developed  and 
maintained  as  parkways.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  parkway  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  toll  roads  In  the  Nation, 
although  it  is  not  outstandingly  scenic  in 
terms  of  the  topography  It  traverses. 
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The  Rockefeller  Memorial  Highway  has 
been  protected  to  some  degree  by  purchasing 
an  especially  wide  right-of-way,  although 
portions  of  this  are  still  to  be  acquired.  In 
the  meantime,  the  northern  portion  has  been 
shortened  and  has  deteriorated  through  mar- 
ginal development. 

The  Blue  Star  Memorial  Highway  (Route 
U.S.  22  and  Interstate  Route  78)  has  been 
protected  to  some  degree  by  the  purchase  of 
additional  right-of-way  and  certain  sections 
have  been  improved  by  landscaping  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Garden  Clubs  of  New 
Jersey. 

To  date,  we  have  experienced  great  diffi- 
culty in  protecting  the  scenic  beauty  of  our 
land  service  roads  which,  as  far  as  Federal 
aid  is  concerned,  are  all  on  the  primary  and 
urban  system  eligible  for  only  50-50  grants. 
It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  we  could  re- 
strict driveway  entrances  along  these  roads 
in  frequency  to  the  point  where  decent  land- 
scaping would  be  possible,  regardless  of  the 
width  of  the  right-of-way.  Our  best  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  a  really  worthwhile  goal 
is  through  the  construction  of  freeways. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Highway  Department, 
under  agreement  with  the  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  is  regulating  outdoor  advertising 
along  the  Interstate  System.  The  basic  pur- 
pose is  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  areas 
through  which  these  new  highways  will  pass, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  will  be 
stretches  of  considerable  beauty  in  the  cen- 
tral and  northwestern  portions  of  our  State. 
Unfortunately,  we  do  not  presently  have 
an  estimate  of  the  economic  value  of  motor 
tourism  as  such  In  New  Jersey.  However, 
it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  our  traffic 
volumes  are  roughly  five  times  the  national 
average,  and  that  our  State  revenue  from 
gasoline  taxes  now  approximates  $130  mil- 
lion a  year. 

If  the  funds  to  be  made  available  under 
the  measure  you  propose  were  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  various  States  according 
to  the  existing  50-50  formulas,  a  rough  esti- 
mate indicates  New  Jersey  would  receive  only 
approximately  S200.000  and  as  ours  is  an 
extremely  urban  State,  we  could  not  acquire 
much  in  the  way  of  additional  right-of-way 
or  easements  for  this  amount.  However,  such 
money  as  might  be  available  could  be  used 
for  the  construction  of  overlook  areas  and 
rest  areas. 

We  certainly  appreciate  your  Interest  in 
this  problem  and  feel  that  any  effort  to  pro- 
mote the  attractiveness  of  highway  travel 
throughout  the  Nation  and  to  preserve  our 
scenic  heritage  cannot  help  but  improve  the 
overall  economy. 

My  congratulations  to  you  Senator  for 
your  forthright  approach  to  this  national 
need. 

Sincerely  yoiirs, 

RICH.4RD  J.  Hughes, 

Governor. 


State  of  North  Carolina. 
Raleigh,  December  8, 1964. 
The  Honorable  Gaylord  Nelson. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa-shington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson  :  I  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge your  letter  of  November  27  which  re- 
quested our  cooperation  in  the  development 
of  legislation  to  protect  the  scenic  value 
of  our  roadsides. 

In  response  to  the  questions  raised  in 
your  letter.  I  wish  to  advise  that  in  North 
Carolina  the  State  government  has  not  offi- 
cially designated  any  routes  as  "scenic"  or 
"heritage"  motflr  trails.  Our  general  stat- 
utes give  the  highway  commission  power 
to  name  highways  and  give  the  county 
boards  of  commissioners  authority  to  desig- 
nate names  for  roads,  streets,  or  highways 
outside  the  corporate  limits  within  their  re- 
ppective  counties. 

However,  we  do  have  in  North  Carolina 
the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  which  is  being  con- 


structed by  the  Federal  Government  on 
rights-of-way  acquired  by  the  State.  This 
is  North  Carolina's  prime  example  of  a  scenic 
highway.  This  parkway  is  approximately  263 
miles  in  length  and  all  but  17  miles  are 
either  open  to  traffic  or  nearing  completion. 
Also,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  maintains  ap- 
proximately 60  miles  of  "scenic  ways"  with- 
in the  national  forest  lands  here  in  North 
Carolina. 

North  Carolina  has  several  memorial  or 
geographically  named  highways  throughout 
the  State  which  have  been  officially  recog- 
nized by  the  State  highway  commission. 
Several  of  these  routes  such  as  "The  Ocean 
Highway,"  "The  Jefferson  Davis  Highway," 
and  "The  Dixieland  Trail"  continue  through 
several  States  as  well  as  North  Carolina. 
Enclosed  for  your  information  is  a  brochure 
on  the  Dixieland  Trail.  Other  highways  lo- 
cated within  the  State  have  also  been  named. 
These  include  "The  Smoky  Park  Highway," 
"The  Tomahawk  Trail,"  and  "The  Virginia 
Dare  Trail."  As  of  this  date  few  or  no  posi- 
tive steps,  such  as  the  acquisition  of  scenic 
easements,  have  been  taken  to  preserve  the 
beauty  and  character  of  these  roads.  Un- 
fortunately, North  Carolina  finds  Itself  in 
the  position  of  so  many  of  the  other  States 
in  that  there  is  always  a  much  greater  de- 
mand for  highway  construction  than  avail- 
able funds. 

At  this  time  the  staff  of  our  State  high- 
way commission  is  cooperating  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  on  a  study  aimed  at  deriving 
and  developing  a  recommendation  for  a  na- 
tional program  of  scenic  roads  and  parkways, 
involving  improved  recreational  driving  op- 
portunities. In  this  study  each  State  will 
select  and  nominate  specific  routes,  high- 
ways, or  segments  of  routes  or  highways  or 
travel  corridors,  conforming  to  the  specifi- 
cations set  forth  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  It  is  anticipated  that  our  recom- 
mendations for  this  program  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  some- 
time during  the  latter  part  of  January  1965. 
I  am  enclosing  for  your  information  a  re- 
port entitled  "An  Economic  Analysis  of  North 
Carolina's  $968  Million  Travel  Serving  In- 
dustry." This  report  details  the  substantial 
economic  value  of  motor  tourism  to  North 
Carolina. 

If  a  program  of  50-50  Federal  matching 
grants  such  as  set  forth  in  your  proposed 
legislation  were  available,  I  feel  certain  that 
North  Carolina  would  participate  to  the  full- 
est extent  possible  in  this  program. 

We  sincerely  appreciate  your  interest  in 
preserving  the  natural  beauty  of  our  high- 
ways and  surrounding  lands. 
With  best  wishes  always. 
Sincerely. 

Terry  Sanford. 

State  of  Oregon, 
Salem,  December  29, 1964. 
The  Honorable  Gaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  In  answer  to  your 
letter  of  November  27,  which  I  read  with 
genuine  interest,  I  take  pleasure  in  answer- 
ing your  questions  regarding  scenic  areas. 
I  favor  adequate  development  of  our  scenic 
areas  not  only  because  of  their  attraction 
to  tourists  but  also  because  we  must  preserve 
scenic  and  historic  spots  as  part  of  our 
heritage. 
Your  questions  and  my  answers  follow: 
1.  How  many  miles  of  "scenic"  drive  or 
highway  have  been  marked  out  in  your 
State? 

The  State  highway  department  is  in  the  . 
process  of  conducting,  and  acting  as  a  co- 
ordinator   in,    a   statewide    study   of    scenic 
roads    and     parkways.      This     came     about 
through  a  specific  request  from  the  Federal 


Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  will  involve 
investigation  and  analysis  of  at  least  5,000 
miles  of  roadways  and  proposed  roadways 
The  study  was  started  in  November  of  this 
year  and  is  to  be  completed  by  about  the 
middle  of  January  1965. 

2.  What  steps,  if  any,  have  been  taken 
to  preserve  the  beauty  of  these  roads? 

To  date,  1,119.27  miles  of  Oregon's  high- 
ways have  been  designated  scenic  areas  by 
the  Oregon  Scenic  iVrea  Board  in  compli- 
ance  with  the  Scenic  Areas  Act  of  1961 
This  act  deals  with  signs  and  billboards 
and  effects  removal  of  such  signs  within 
a  7-year  period  in  the  designated  areas. 
These  areas,  with  few  exceptions,  will  be 
on  the  proposed  scenic  routes  of  the  above- 
mentioned  study. 

3.  Have  you  an  estimate  of  the  economic 
value  of  motor  tourism  to  your  State? 

Tourism  is  of  great  economic  value  to 
our  State  and  ranks  third  among  Oregon 
industries.  Survey  figures  show  that  ap- 
proximately 54  percent  of  the  money  spent 
by  travelers  came  from  out-of-State  visitors 
and  46  percent  from  Oregon  residents.  The 
total  tourist  income  for  1964  was  estimated 
at  $452  million,  with  $244  million  spent  by 
out-of-State  visitors  and  $208  million  by 
residents.  The  greatest  expenditure  was 
made  by  out-of-State  visitors  traveling  in 
cars.  This  total  was  approximately  $179 . 
200,000. 

4.  If  a  program  of  50-50  Federal  match- 
ing  grants  such  as  I  propose  were  adopted, 
to  what  extent  would  your  State  take  part? 

Oregon  would,  I  am  confident,  cooperate 
fully  in  fact  and  in  spirit  with  the  precepts 
of  a  bill  such  as  yours. 

For  your  information,  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  "Oregon  Scenic  Area  Commission 
Report"  for  1961-63.  I  hope  my  answers  to 
your  questions  are  sufficient  for  your  pur- 
pose. 

Sincerely, 

Mark  O.  Hatfield, 

Governor. 
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State  op  West  Virginia, 
Charleston,  December  11, 1964. 
Senator  Gaylord  Kelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson  :  Regarding  your 
letter  of  November  27  having  to  do  with  ovir 
program  of  scenic  road  protection  and  de- 
velopment, we  must  confess  that  we  consider 
nearly  all  our  highways  among  the  most 
scenic  in  the  Nation. 

However,  to  be  more  specific,  we  now  have 
under  consideration  the  Allegheny  Parkway, 
running  360  miles  in  West  Virginia  from 
around  Harpers  Ferry  to  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia; and  the  Highland  Scenic  Highway, 
running  from  Gormania  to  Mill  Point,  a  total 
of  about  160  miles,  both  anticipated  in  State 
and  Federal  cooperative  programs. 

Wiien  completed,  these  two  higliways  will 
come  under  the  same  Federal  protection  that 
the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  now  enjoys. 

Our  own  State  highway.':  are  now  adorned 
by  more  than  100  newly  developed  ro.idside 
parks,  which  handle  litter,  sanitary  facilities, 
and  provide  picnic  needs  for  hundreds  of 
families.  These  and  thousands  of  litter  cans 
provided  by  the  State  road  commission  are 
policed  regularly. 

Two  antilitter  laws  became  effective  in  the 
past  few  years  dealing  with  fines  for  litter- 
ing highways  or  stream  banks,  and  these  are 
proving  effective  tools  for  beautifying  our 
highways. 

Motor  tourism  values  will  not  be  known 
definitely  until  West  Virginia  University 
completes  a  comprehensive  travel  study  now 
being  wrapped  up  and  finalized  for  publica- 
tion. However,  our  estimate  runs  around 
$250  million  per  year,  but  last  year  alone  the 
2,400  primary  service  stations,  not  including 
the  2,000  nonprimary  ones,  reported  a  gross 


income  of  $124  million,  whicii  indicates  the 
value  of  travel  here. 

Concerning  how  far  West  Virginia  will  go 
to  take  part  In  future  matching  fund  pro- 
erarris  to  keep  our  highways  beautiful,  I  can 
only  report  that  the  State  recognizes  tourism 
and  travel  as  major  phases  of  our  growing 
economy  and  predicts  they  will  grow  faster 
than  cther'^phases  as  planned  developments 
become  operational. 

Scenery  is  a  major  asset  to  our  travel  pro- 
gram and  of  primary  interest  in  advertising. 
\Ve  will  do  what  we  must  to  protect  this 
natural  heritage.  To  this  extent  we  will  co- 
operate v,'lth  any  agency  or  community  which 
assists  us  in  keeping  our  State  beautiful. 
Sincerely, 

William  Wallace  Barron, 

Governor. 


GOLDEN  CIRCLE  AND  SOUTHERN 
UTAH  NATIONAL  SCENIC  PARK- 
WAY COMPLEX 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  to  authorize  a  survey 
of  a  proposed  road  complex  in  what  has 
been  called  the  Golden  Circle  in  the  four 
States  of  Utah,  Arizona,  Colorado,  and 
New  Mexico.  Included  in  the  Golden 
Circle  survey  under  my  bill  is  the  pro- 
posed Southern  Utah  Parkway  for  which 
I  have  crusaded  for  many  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  desk  until  Tuesday  of  next 
week  in  order  to  give  other  Senators  the 
opportunity  to  join  in  sponsoring  my  bill, 
and  that  a  statement  I  have  prepared  be 
included  at  this  point  in  the  Record  as 
if  read. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested,  and  the 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bill  (S.  363)  to  provide  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $200,- 
000  with  which  to  make  a  survey  of  a  pro- 
posed Golden  Circle  national  scenic  park- 
way complex  connecting  the  national 
parks,  monuments,  and  recreation  areas 
in  the  southern  part  of  Utah  with  the  na- 
tional parks,  monuments,  and  recreation 
areas  situated  in  northern  Arizona, 
northwestern  New  Mexico,  and  south- 
western Colorado,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bennett,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Ben- 
nett is  as  follows : 

Golden  Circle  and  Southern  Utah  Scenic 
Parkway 
Mr.  Bennett.  I  send  to  the  desk,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  funds  to  make  a  survey  to 
determine  the  best  and  most  feasible  route 
or  routes  for  the  establishment  of  a  so-called 
Golden  Circle  National  Scenic  Parkway  com- 
plex. Such  a  parkway  would  link  together 
the  national  parks,  monuments,  and  recrea- 
tion areas  of  southern  Utah,  northern  Ari- 
zona, northwestern  New  Mexico,  and  south- 
western Colorado. 

THE  GOLDEN  CIRCLE SCENIC  AND   RECREATIONAL 

WONDERLAND 

Centered  around  the  Four  Corners  area  of 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Utah  are 
more  than  40  outstanding  scenic  and  recre- 
ational attractions  which  form  a  great  gold- 
en circle  as  the  area  has  been  aptly  described. 
These  attractions  include  both  national  and 
State  parks  and  monuments  and  other  areas 
of  scenic,  archeologic,  geologic,  historic,  and 
recreational  value.     It  is  an  area  undupli- 


cated  in  the  world,  and  has  recently  received 
added  value  in  the  designation  of  Canyon- 
lands  National  Park  and  in  the  formation 
of  Lake  Powell  and  the  Glen  Canyon  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area. 

SCENIC    PARKWAY    COMPLEX    NEEDED 

Most  of  the  points  of  interest  would  be 
only  a  few  hours  apart  if  there  were  adequate 
access  and  connecting  roads.  Yet,  at  the 
present  time  the  people  of  America  are  being 
denied,  except  at  great  inconvenience  and 
hardship,  the  opportunity  to  see  some  of  the 
most  spectacular  and  majestic  country  In  the 
world.  Some  of  these  points  of  interest  have 
no  roads  at  all  or  are  accessible  only  by  jeep 
trail.  Those  that  do  have  good  roads  usually 
are  not  linked  in  any  pattern  to  provide  con- 
tiguous travel  from  one  to  another.  The 
construction  of  a  national  scenic  parkway  in 
the  Golden  Circle  area  would  cross  and  open 
up  this  area  to  countless  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  are  now  denied  this  great  esthetic 
experience.  In  fact,  the  parkway  would  be  a 
national  park  in  Itself  while  at  the  same  time 
connecting  Important  units  of  the  national 
park  system. 

SURVEY    REQUIRED 

In  the  87th  Congress,  I  introduced  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  national 
prrkway  through  southern  Utah.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  submitted  a  nega- 
tive report  on  the  bill,  however,  on  the 
grounds  that  no  survey  had  been  made  by 
the  Department.  Significantly,  the  Depart- 
ment indicated  that  It  wished  to  make  such  a 
survey  as  soon  as  personnel  and  funds  are 
available.  I  then  introduced  a  bill  to  give 
the  Department  the  necessary  funds  and 
personnel.  In  testifying  on  this  bill  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, bonrad  L.  Wirth,  then  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  stated  that  the  Park 
Service  could  economically  use  the  full 
amount  of  $80,000  which  the  bill  provided, 
but  added  that  he  felt  such  a  study  should 
include  not  only  southern  Utah  but  the 
general  Colorado  River  region  in  adjoining 
States  where  outstanding  scenic  parkway 
possibilities  exist.  I  heartily  concur  In  the 
broader  concept,  which  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  proposes.  My  bill  author- 
izes $200,000  for  the  broader  stirvey. 

A  survey  of  the  area  will  show  that  there 
are  several  possible  routes  which  hold  great 
promise  for  location  of  a  national  scenic 
parkway.  They  are  not  only  scenic  but  are 
feasible  from  an  economic  and  engineering 
standpoint.  In  southern  Utah,  for  example, 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  surveyed 
four  possible  routes;  and  other  locations 
have  been  suggested  by  other  groups.  No 
doubt  routes  in  other  States  to  complete  the 
road  complex  are  equally  available. 

needed PARKWAYS  IN  THE  WEST 

As  my  colleagues  know,  all  of  our  existing 
national  parkways  are  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  principally  in  the  South.  It  Is  my 
strong  conviction  that  this  discriminatory 
policy  should  cease  so  that  the  Golden  Circle 
area  can  receive  a  portion  of  the  $16  million 
appropriated  annually  by  Congress  for  con- 
struction of  national  parkways.  The  park- 
way which  I  propose  would  traverse  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  areas  In  the  United 
States.  Since  the  area  Is  almost  entirely 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  right- 
of-way  will  cost  very  little. 

Moreover,  Utah  is  expected  by  Secretary 
Udall  to  give  up  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  for  new  parks  and  recreation  areas. 
But  development  lags  far  behind  the  De- 
partment of  Interior's  desire  for  great  acre- 
age tracts.  In  fairness  we  should  and  must 
have  roads. 

UTAH  STUDY 

The  Utah  State  Department  of  Highways 
has  recently  completed  an  exhaustive  study 
of  road  needs  in  the  Golden  Circle  area.  Mr. 
C.   Taylor   Burton,   Utah    highway   director. 


points  out  that  National  Park  Service  de- 
velopments on  Lake  Powell,  for  example,  have 
brought  into  sharp  focus  the  need  for  access 
roads.  The  National  Park  Service  anticipates 
1  million  visitors  annually  if  good  access 
roads  are  provided.  In  anticipation  of  the 
Infiux  of  visitors,  the  Park  Service  Is  spend- 
ing millions  of  dollars  in  the  development 
of  some  six  permanent  recreation  sites  in  the 
Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area.  Yet, 
only  one  area,  Wahweap,  is  accessible  today 
over  a  hard-surfaced,  all-weather  road.  No 
passable  road  exists  to  Bullfrog  Basin,  now 
being  developed  by  the  Park  Service  some  41 
miles  from  Utah  State  Route  95.  Castle 
Butte  development  can  be  reached  first  by 
jeep,  then  by  foot  by  the  hardy  few.  Hall's 
Crossing  is  52  miles  from  route  95  over  a 
rough  dirt  road,  and  Hole-in-the-Rock  is  50 
miles,  over  primitive  road,  from  the  nearest 
connecting  highway.  The  Utah  State  De- 
partment of  Highways  recommends  the  im- 
provement of  Utah  State  Route  95,  the  back- 
bone through  the  area,  which  Is  now  a  dirt 
road,  and  the  construction  and  improve- 
ment of  access  roads  leading  into  the  recrea- 
tional sites  on  Lake  Powell.  I  know  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  in  carrying  out  the  survey  proposed 
in  my  bill,  will  wish  to  consider  the  valuable 
Information  developed  by  the  Utah  State  De- 
partment of  Highways  and  to  work  with  the 
highway  departments  and  other  interested 
agencies  in  Arizona,  Colorado,  and  New  Mex- 
ico, as  well. 

I  am  Inviting  my  colleagues  from  each  of 
these  States  to  join  me  in  sponsoring  this 
legislation  because  of  its  great  Importance  to 
the  region. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
MARIGOLD  AS  THE  NATIONAL 
FLORAL    EMBLEM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  reso- 
lution to  designate  the  American  mari- 
gold, whose  botanic  name  is  Tagetes 
erecta,  as  the  national  floral  emblem  of 
the  United  States. 

In  connection  with  the  last  whereas 
clause  in  the  resolution,  I  recite  that  the 
marigold  represents  the  character  of  the 
United  States  more  appropriately  as  an 
emblem  than  does  any  other  flower  and 
that  it  is  an  American  native  and  native 
of  nowhere  else  in  the  world;  grown  in 
abundance  in  the  home  gardens  of  every 
State  in  the  Union,  including  the  flower 
gardens,  such  as  they  are.  of  the  minority 
leader,  and  yet  not  the  floral  emblem  of 
any  State  in  the  Union;  that  it  is  grown 
easily  and  quickly  from  seed;  already 
acknowledged  as  a  symbol  of  religious 
faith;  a  flower,  in  its  very  appearance, 
representing  not  just  beauty,  but  a 
rugged  humility  of  character;  and,  like 
the  American  eagle  and  the  American 
flag,  an  exclusively  American  emblem 
unclaimed  by  any  foreign  nation. 

In  connection  with  that  proposal,  as 
I  think  of  these  golden  marigolds,  a 
couplet  comes  to  mind: 

Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance. 
Tossing  their  heads  in  spritely  dance. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  this  is  the  third  or  fourth 
effort  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  made  to  get  action  on 
having  the  marigold  made  the  national 
flower? 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  a  persistent  per- 
son. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. To  what  extent  has  the  Senator 
tried  to  get  the  committee  to  which  this 
bill  will  be  referred  to  take  action? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  ran  into  some  ob- 
stacles. I  discovered  that  the  carnation, 
the  rose,  the  corn  tassel,  and  other 
flowers  are  competitors.  I  have  had  dif- 
ficulty persuading  enough  people  to  the 
virtues  of  my  cause. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  ask  that  question 
because,  as  the  Senator  knows,  every 
time  a  bill  is  introduced  in  the  Congress 
it  costs  the  taxpayers  a  minimum  of  $24. 
That  is  for  a  two-page  bill.  For  a  four- 
page  bill,  the  cost  is  a  minimum  of  $47; 
for  an  eight-page  bill,  the  printing  cost 
is  $94.  It  seems  to  me  that  something 
should  be  done  to  get  action  on  these 
various  bills  instead  of  just  introducing 
them  at  every  session  this  way. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  not  make  an 
effort  to  have  these  bills  acted  upon  and 
have  something  done  about  them.  I  well 
remember,  in  1944,  when  I  was  se- 
lected  

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
may  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  I  was  selected 
as  chairman  of  the  Claims  Committee 
that  dealt  with  bills  against  the  Govern- 
ment, we  had  a  stack  of  approximately 
a  thousand  bills  that  were  introduced  at 
the  beginning  of  every  session.  What  I 
sought  to  do  then  was  to  have  action 
taken  on  all  those  bills  by  having  hear- 
ings on  them  and  by  having  reports  of 
some  kind  written  that  more  or  less  satis- 
fied the  introducers  of  these  bills.  It 
would  therefore  seem  to  me  that  we  could 
save  a  great  deal  of  time  if  efforts  were 
made  by  those  who  propose  these  bills  to 
have  action  taken  by  the  committee,  one 
way  or  the  other,  and  not  just  have  them 
introduced  at  every  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
remind  my  dear  fellow  friend  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  that  this  bill 
will  go  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

This  committee  has  been  dealing  for  a 
long  time  with  highly  noncontroversial 
matters  such  as  civil  rights.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  an  opportunity, 
so  far,  to  discuss  the  merits  of  our  hum- 
ble, little,  sprightly  marigold.  Perhaps 
this  year,  in  the  89th  Congress,  it  will 
be  different.  Our  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  amiable,  genial  and  competent 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  I  am  sure  will  give  me  a 
hearing  and  I  believe  that  he  will  do  so 
quickly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  so  many  subcommittees  and 
so  many  people  working  for  it  that  it 
would  seem  to  me  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois should  be  able  to  get  an  early  hear- 
ing and  have  disposition  made  of  his  bill 


and  other  bills  of  similar  character.  The 
Congress  should  not  be  faced  each  year 
with  having  four  to  five  bills  on  the  same 
subject  introduced  without  any  action 
being  taken  on  them. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  hope  my  recollection 
is  correct,  but  I  am  sure  that  in  terms  of 
volume  and  number  of  bills,  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  handles  as  many 
bills  as  ail  the  other  standing  committees 
of  the  Senate  put  together. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 
And  when  the  Claims  Committee  was  in 
effect,  before  the  reorganization  of  1946, 
that  little,  measly  committee  handled 
about  55  percent  of  the  bills  which  came 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  the  committee 
now  handles  all  of  those  subjects. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  what 
the  committee  does.  I  merely  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  transfer  was  made 
from  that  small  committee  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  As  I  stated,  my 
recollection  is  that  the  Claims  Committee 
voted  out  as  much  as  55  pei'cent  of  all  the 
bills  acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 

I  myself,  as  chairman,  sat  down  and 
disposed  of  many  of  the  bills.  I  parceled 
out  the  others  to  the  committee  mem- 
bers and  encouraged  them  to  do  likewise. 
We  did  not  require  any  huge  staff  to  do 
our  jobs  for  us,  get  underfoot,  and  bloat 
the  public  payroll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  is  a  busy  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Prior  to  1946,  these 
matters  were  all  handled  at  a  very  small 
cost  to  the  Government.  Now  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  printing  cost  of  all  these 
private  bills  amounted  to  approximately 
$100,000  last  year  alone.  Why,  last  year 
the  Judiciary  Committee  received  an  au- 
thorization of  $1,961,451  to  handle  mat- 
ters just  such  as  this. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  Think  of  all  the 
private  immigration,  deportation,  natu- 
ralization, court  matters,  and  other  sub- 
jects considered  by  that  committee. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  must  hurry  along. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  19)  des- 
ignating the  American  marigold  (Tage- 
tes  erecta )  as  the  national  floral  emblem 
of  the  United  States,  introduced  by  Mr. 
DiRKSEN,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMBERSHIP  RATIO  OP  STANDING 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration.  I  do  so 
with  the  stipulation  that  it  will  not 
prejudice  the  right  of  any  Senator  so  far 
as  the  pending  business  is  concerned. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
(S.  Res.  18) 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  be  amended  as  follows: 

In  paragraph  (a)  (dealing  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences) 


of  subsection  1  of  rule  XXV,  strike  out  the 
word  "fifteen"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"sixteen." 

In  paragraph  (b)  (dealing  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry)  of  sub- 
section 1  of  rule  XXV,  strike  out  the  word 
"seventeen"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"fifteen." 

In  paragraph  (e)  (dealing  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Cvirrency)  of  subsec- 
tion 1  of  rule  XXV,  strike  out  the  word 
"fifteen"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "four- 
teen." 

In  paragraph  (f)  (dealing  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  Commerce)  of  subsection  1  of  rule 
XXV,  strike  out  the  word  "seventeen"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "eighteen." 

In  paragraph  (i)  (dealing  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations)  of  subsectioa 
1  of  rule  XXV,  strike  out  the  word  "seven- 
teen" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "nineteen." 

In  paragraph  (J)  (dealing  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Govermnent  Operations)  of  sub- 
section 1  of  rule  XXV,  strike  out  the  word 
"lUteen"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "four- 
teen." 

In  paragraph  (k)  (dealing  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs)  of 
subsection  1  of  rule  XXV,  strike  out  the 
word  "seventeen"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"sixteen." 

In  paragraph  (1)  (dealing  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary)  of  subsection  1  of 
rule  XXV,  strike  out  the  word  "fifteen"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "sixteen." 

In  paragraph  (m)  (dealing  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare)  of  sub- 
section 1  of  rule  XX,  strike  out  the  word 
"fifteen"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sixteen." 

In  paragraph  (n)  (dealing  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service)  of 
subsection  1  of  rule  XXV,  strike  out  the 
word  "nine"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"twelve." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  18)  was  agreed 
to. 
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AWARD  OF  SERVICE  PINS  OR  EM- 
BLEMS TO  EMPLOYEES  IN  LEGIS- 
LATIVE BRANCH 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment it  has  long  been  the  custom, 
and  they  have  the  authority,  to  award 
service  pins  or  emblems  to  employees  in 
the  executive  branch. 

We  have  never  done  so  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  and  I  believe  it  is  high  time 
that  we  recognize  the  service  of  not  only 
Senators  but  the  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Senate  as  well. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  I  submit  a  resolution  to  that 
effect,  and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  21)   was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows : 
S.  Res.  21 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  is  hereby  authorized  to 
provide  for  the  awarding  of  service  pins  or 
emblems  to  Members,  officers,  and  employees 
of  the  Senate,  and  to  promulgate  regulations 
governing  the  awarding  of  such  pins  or  em- 
blems. Such  pins  or  emblems  shall  be  of  a 
type  appropriate  to  be  attached  to  the  lai>el 
of  the  wearer,  shall  be  of  such  appropriate 
material  and  design,  and  shall  contain  such 
characters,  symbols,  or  other  matter,  as  the 
conunlttee  shall  select. 


Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  under 
direction  of  the  committee  and  in  accordance 
with  regulations  promulgated  by  the  com- 
mittee, shall  procure  such  pins  or  emblems 
and  award  them  to  Members,  officers,  and 
employees  of   the   Senate  who   are   entitled 

thereto.  . 

Sec  3.  The  expenses  incurred  in  procur- 
ing such  pins  or  emblems  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  on  vouch- 
ers signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


IMPROVEMENT  OP  ALASKA  HIGH- 
WAY —  ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SORS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
tlie  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  BartlettI  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  282,  which  was  introduced  by  me 
and  my  colleague  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf],  to  improve  the  Alaska  high- 
way. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana whether  I  am  also  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  introduced  by  him  and  his  col- 
league from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator made  that  request  yesterday.  I  as- 
sumed all  along  that  he  was  a  cosponsor 
of  it. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  If  I  am  not,  I  should 
like  to  be  included  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  make  the  same 
request.  In  order  to  make  certain  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GRUENING]  is  a  cosponsor,  I  ask 
that  his  name  be  included  also. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 

AMENDMENT  ON  PRESIDENTIAL 
SUCCESSION— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Mondale]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  point  out 
that  the  inclusion  of  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
brings  to  70  the  number  of  cosponsors  in 
this  body  who  have  recognized  the  great 
need  that  exists  for  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  vacancies  which  have  existed 
on  16  occasions  in  the  office  of  Vice 
President,  and  the  equally  vexing  and 
severe  problem  of  Presidential  disability. 
I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  thank  the  Chair  for  recog- 
nizing me. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  any  further  morning  business? 


SENATOR      DOMINICK      SUPPORTS 
TAX    CREDIT    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  had  in- 
tended today  to  deliver  a  speech  on  be- 
half of  proposed  legislation  which  both 


he  and  I  consider  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Dominick]  and  I  are  sponsors  of  the  bill 
iS.  12)  introduced  by  our  colleague  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF  1 ,  to  provide  tax  credits  to  those  per- 
sons burdened  with  the  increasingly 
onerous  financial  responsibilities  of 
higher  education. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado must  be  absent  from  the  Senate 
Chamber  today,  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  ask  unanimous  censent  to  have 
printed  the  text  of  his  speech  in  the  body 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Dominick 

I  have  joined  Senator  Ribicoff  and  a 
number  of  our  colleagues  with  great  pleas- 
tire  in  sponsoring  bill  S.  12,  designed  to  pro- 
vide tax  credits  to  those  persons  burdened 
with  the  financial  responsibilities  of  higher 
education.  I  have  worked  for  this  type  of 
legislation  for  over  10  years  as  a  private  citi- 
zen, as  a  member  of  the  State  legislature  in 
Colorado,  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  during  the  88th  Congress 
as  a  Member  of  this  body.  It  is  my  strong 
belief  that  here  is  an  area  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  act  to  provide  an 
incentive  to  private  citizens  of  a  positive 
nature,  rather  than  an  encumbrance  of  red 
tape  or  regulations. 

Last  year  19  Senators,  including  myself, 
introduced  similar  legislation  to  provide  tax 
relief  for  the  costs  of  higher  education. 
Over  100  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives also  sponsored  legislation  of  this 
natiure.  This  provides  ample  evidence  of  the 
broad  base  of  congressional  support  such 
proixjsals  enjoy.  A  proposal  identical  to  that 
introduced  by  Senator  Ribicoff  today 
gained  greater  support  in  the  last  Congress 
than  any  previously  introduced  bill  of  this 
nature  and  was  ultimately  defeated  by  a  48 
to  45  vote,  only  after  extreme  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  against  it  by  the  executive 
branch.  I  am  hopeful  that  many  of  the  ob- 
jections raised  at  that  time  by  the  adminis- 
tration will  not  be  raised  this  year,  and  we 
may  gather  sufficient  bipartisan  support  to 
insure  its  passage. 

The  heart  of  this  bill  Is  that  it  provides 
an  opportunity  for  citizens  to  use  their  pre- 
tax earnings  for  higher  education  and  receive 
a  credit  for  a  predetermined  percentage  of 
those  costs  up  to  $1,500.  The  maximum  al- 
lowable credit  to  be  applied  against  an  In- 
dividual's final  income  tax  Is  $325  for  each 
individual  student  being  financed.  This 
credit  is  computed  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
provide  maximum  benefits  toward  the  first 
few  hundred  dollars  of  educational  e-xpenses, 
including  tuition  fees,  books,  and  .-uppUes. 
Of  the  first  $200  in  expenses,  the  allowable 
credit  is  75  percent  or  $150.  Of  the  next  $300 
the  allowable  credit  is  25  percent,  and  of  the 
next  $1,000  the  allowable  credit  is  10  per- 
cent. Thus,  expenses  of  $300  would  result 
In  a  credit  of  $175,  while  expenses  of  $1,500 
would  result  in  a  credit  of  $325. 

In  view  of  the  seriousness  and  Importance 
of  this  bill,  I  would  like  to  make  several 
points  about  it  perfectly  clear. 

First.  It  does  not,  and  indeed  no  tax  pro- 
posal can,  provide  relief  to  those  low  income 
families  who  pay  no  Income  tax.  These  fam- 
ilies and  their  children  can  continue  to  take 
advantage  of  scholarship,  loan,  and  grant 
programs  specifically  designed  for  them.  Most 
colleges  and  universities  also  give  these  stu- 
dents from  low  Income  families  first  priority 
on  student  employment  programs. 

Second.  It  does  benefit  the  low  income 
families  who  do   pay  tax,  and  the   middle 


income  families.  It  has  already  been  pointed 
out  that  families  with  incomes  between 
$3,000  and  $10,000  comprise  62  percent  of  our 
population,  and  thus  the  greatest  benefit  will 
be  within  this  income  group.  Let  us  re- 
member, too,  that  the  tax  credit  inures  to 
any  taxpayer  who  pays  for  the  expenses  of 
higher  education.  Thus,  the  single  person 
who  must  pay  tax  while  working  himself 
through  college  will  benefit  as  well  as  em- 
ployed married  couples  where  one  spouse 
works  while  the  other  attends  school. 

Third.  It  is  not  a  rich  man's  bill,  and  any- 
one who  so  contends  simply  does  not  under- 
stand the  sliding  scale  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Over  90  percent  of  the  tax  benefit  will  go  to 
families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $20,000 
per  year,  and  persons  with  incomes  of  $60,000 
or  above  will  receive  no  benefit  whatsoever 
from  tills  bill. 

Fourth.  The  tax  credit  approach  avoids 
many  senous  prooiems  involved  with  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  The  religious  con- 
troversy and  its  constitutional  difficulties  is 
completely  avoided.  The  formula  employed 
for  computing  benefits  concentrates  on  the 
first  $500  of  costs  and  thereby  equalizes  the 
relative  benefits  between  those  who  pay  tui- 
tions at  public  and  private  colleges. 

Fifth.  No  additional  Federal  bureaucracy 
is  required  since  we  utilize  the  existing 
machinery  of  IRS.  No  Federal  control  is  en- 
countered. 

We  have  every  indication  that  the  costs  of 
obtaining  a  higher  education  will  continue  to 
increase  just  as  they  have  over  the  years.  In 
all  probability,  the  passage  of  this  bill  will 
not  curb  these  costs.  Its  passage  will,  how- 
ever, give  much  needed  tax  relief  to  those 
families  and  individuals  whose  financial  bur- 
den is  particularly  great.  It  will  also  have 
the  effect  of  feeding  back  much  needed  reve- 
nues into  the  private  sector  of  our  economy. 
Some  have  speculated  that  the  passage  of 
this  bill  will  directly  cause  public  and  private 
educational  institutions  to  raise  their  tuition 
and  fee  schedules.  This  is  pure  speculation. 
I  think  history  has  shown  us  that  these  costs 
have  been  rising  steadily  anyway.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  equally  logical  to  assume  that 
the  people  who  will  realize  tax  savings  from 
this  bill  might  be  inclined  to  plow  these  sav- 
ings back  into  public  and  private  educa- 
tional institutions.  These  savings  would  also 
give  the  States  a  greater  source  of  tax  reve- 
nue to  tap  in  order  to  sustain  their  own  edu- 
cational systems.  Finally,  it  would  allow  the 
recipients  of  these  tax  benefits  to  contribute 
toward  the  education  of  more  of  their  chil- 
dren beyond  high  school  and  may  well  form 
the  incentive  for  some  to  pay  part  of  the  ex- 
penses for  children  of  neighbors  or  friends. 
This  bill  will  give  tax  benefits  to  those  low- 
and  middle-income  families  who  desperately 
need  it.  It  will  not  solve  all  of  our  educa- 
tional problems,  but  it  will  be  a  significant 
step  toward  helping  those  who  do  need  the 
assistance  in  bearing  the  costs  of  higher  edu- 
cation. It  will  fill  in  part  of  the  gap  which 
we  now  have  in  our  efforts  to  assist  all  Amer- 
icans to  have  the  opportunity  for  receiving 
higher  education.  We  have  given  grants  and 
loans  to  the  universities  and  graduate  schools 
for  buildings  and  equipment,  we  have  made 
progress  toward  helping  teachers,  we  have  ad- 
vocated special  programs  to  stimulate  Inter- 
est In  secondary  education.  We  must  now 
recognize  the  problem  of  those  who  struggle 
to  give  their  children  the  chance  to  Improve 
and  better  their  lot  through  higher  educa- 
tion. ^ 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  As  is  the  case  with  all 
the  Senator's  speeches,  his  remarks  on 
S.  12  are  articulate  and  cogent.  They 
spell  out  graphically  the  reasons  why  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick] 
has  supported  this  type  of  legislation  for 
the  past  decade. 
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AMERICAN  SUPPORT  OF  DICTA- 
TORS STICKS  IN  THE  THROAT 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
inconceivable  to  think  that  such  bad  days 
have  fallen  upon  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States  that  we  would  have  to 
endure  the  threats,  insults,  and  curses 
of  dictators. 

It  is  more  shocking  that  we  would  even 
consider  the  continuance  of  our  foreign- 
aid  programs  in  nations  that  not  only 
do  not  profess  to  be  our  friends,  but 
which  by  word  and  deed  make  no  secret 
about  being  our  enemies. 

Regardless  of  how  eloquently  anyone 
may  attempt  to  justify  it,  I  cannot  swal- 
low the  idea  of  sending  American  dollars 
and  American  food  into  dictatorships 
which  take  our  assistance  with  one  hand 
and  slap  us  with  the  others.  It  sticks 
in  my  throat. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  a 
shame  and  a  disgrace  to  the  American 
people.  This  is  the  strongest,  the  most 
free,  the  richest,  the  greatest  Nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  United  States 
has  never  assumed  the  role  of  a  lackey, 
and  it  ill  befits  our  position  of  world 
leadership  to  go  hat  in  hand  to  anyone. 
The  recent  outrages  perpetrated 
against  the  United  States  and  our  friends 
and  allies  by  Nasser's  Egypt  demand  the 
immediate  end  to  our  aid  program  in 
that  country. 

Nasser  ever  increases  his  alinement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China, 
and  repeatedly  acts  against  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  free  world.  He  boasted 
of  joining  the  Chinese  Communists  in 
sending  arms  to  support  the  bloody  and 
bestial  war  against  the  legally  consti- 
tuted government  in  the  Congo.  He  has 
taken  our  aid  and  turned  it  into  Rus- 
sian arms  to  further  Egyptian  aggres- 
sion against  Yemen  and  Israel.  He  stood 
by  while  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Library 
was  burned  and  destroyed  in  Cairo  last 
November.  His  air  force  in  December 
shot  down  without  provocation  a  private 
plane  owned  by  a  Texas  oil  company. 
And  then,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  Nasser 
told  the  United  States  to  take  our  aid 
and  go  drink  from  the  sea,  or  in  effect, 
to  go  jump  in  the  lake. 

In  the  past  12  years.  Nasser's  Egypt  has 
received  approximately  $1  billion  in  aid 
from  the  United  States,  and  food  is  still 
being  shipped  to  Nasser  at  the  rate  of 
about  $150  million  a  year. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  colleague 
[Mr.  T.ALMADGEl  may  be  allowed  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
there  should  be  no  more.  The  President 
has  authority  under  amendments  to  the 
1963  and  1964  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to 
immediately  terminate  all  U.S.  assist- 
ance to  Egypt.  This  authority  should 
be  e.xercised  without  further  ado. 

Earlier  last  year,  Sukarno,  of  Indo- 
nesia, told  the  United  States  to  take  our 
foreign  aid  and  go  to  hell.  Despite  this 
insult,  despite  Sukarno's  continued  ag- 
gression against  our  ally  Malaysia,  and 
notwithstanding  his  support  of  the  wfir- 


mongering  policies  of  Red  China  in  Asia, 
Indonesia  and  its  leftwing  government  is 
being  aided  and  abetted  by  U.S.  dollars. 
Nearly  $900  million  has  been  pumped 
into  Indonesia,  and  according  to  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
we  spent  more  than  $10  million  upon 
Sukarno  in  fiscal  year  1964.  and  sched- 
uled the  same  amount  for  fiscal  1965. 

Algeria,  under  the  totalitarian  hand  of 
Bon  Bella,  has  followed  the  lead  of  Nasser 
and  walked  hand  in  hand  with  the  Com- 
munists. He  too  is  guilty  of  supporting 
the  inhuman  massacres  in  the  Congo. 
Since  Ben  Bella  took  over  just  over  2 
years  ago.  he  has  received  more  than 
$144  million  in  U.S.  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  President,  these  nations,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  are  openly  hos- 
tile to  the  United  States.  They  scorn 
and  thwart  our  foreign  policy  at  every 
turn.  They  line  up  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China  and  promote  the 
advance  of  communism.  They  wan- 
tonly destroy  our  property  and  tell  us  to 
go  to  blazes. 

I  say  it  is  time  that  we  stopped  helping 
our  enemies. 


WORLD  PEACE  THROUGH  LAW 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  last  De- 
cember I  wrote  for  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation Journal  an  article  entitled 
'Lawbooks  U.S.A.:  Messenger  of  World 
Peace  Through  Law."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Lawbooks     U.S.A.:     Messenger     of     World 
Peace  Through  Law 

(By  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  U.S.  Senator 
from  California) 

"Every  one  of  us  has  in  truth  an  underly- 
ing philosophy  of  life,  even  those  of  us  to 
whom  the  names  and  the  notions  of  philos- 
ophy are  unknown  or  anathema.  There  is  in 
each  of  us  a  stream  of  tendency,  whether  you 
choose  to  call  it  philosophy  or  not,  which 
gives  coherence  and  direction  to  thought  and 
action."  1  These  words  of  Benjamin  Nathan 
Cardozo  are  logically  followed  by  his  own 
philosophy  of  law:  "The  final  cause  of  law 
is  the  welfare  of  society." 

It  is  the  welfare  of  society  that  Lawbooks 
U.S.A.  seeks  to  serve.  This  unique  and  sig- 
nificant program,  for  which^  am  pleased 
and  honored  to  serve  as  a  trustee,  should  be 
of  vital  interest  to  memberi^f  the  American 
Bar  Association,  as  it  is  to  me  both  as  a 
Senator  and  as  a  lawyer.  Tn  both  capacities 
one  is  conscious  of  the  limits  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  in  the  global  struggle  to  persuade 
men's  minds  and  of  the  positive  role  that  a 
project  like  Lawbooks  U.S.A.  might  play  In 
bridging  these  limits. 

LEGISLATIVE    POWER    OVER    PEOPLE    OF     OTHER 
COUNTRIES 

To  State  that  there  are  limits,  practical 
as  well  as  constitutional,  to  the  power  of 
a  legislative  body  in  the  enactment  of  sound 
law  is  axiomatic  to  lawyers.  This  statement 
is  readily  believable  when  viewed  in  the  con- 
te.xt  of  domestic  laws  whereby  a  legislature 
seeks  to  place  on  the  statute  books  the 
ideas  men  think,  the  causes  they  espouse  and 
the  views  they  embrace.  This  basic  state- 
ment applies,  however,  with  special  force  to 


efforts  by  legislative  bodies  to  enact  laws 
relating  to  inhabitants  of  other  countries 
"Justiciable  is  a  lawyer's  word  *  •  • 
used  to  describe  disputes  of  a  kind  that 
can  be  resolved  justly  and  peacefully 
through  adjudication  by  impartial  tribunals 
on  the  basis  of  commonly  accepted  legal 
principles.  *  *   • 

"Questions  of  Justiciability  are  funda- 
mental in  any  legal  system,  in  interna- 
tional law,  they  are  not  only  fundamental 
but  conspicuous  and  insistent."  = 

I  have,  of  course,  a  strong  belief  in  the 
power  and  authority  of  Congress  to  enact 
laws  enhancing  our  position  as  the  leader 
of  the  free  world.  After  listening  to  hun- 
dreds of  witnesses  reading  thousands  of 
pages  of  testimony  on  the  role  American  for- 
eign policy  must  take,  I  am  convinced  be- 
yond doubt  that  Congress,  the  legislative 
voice  of  our  Federal  Republic,  in  cooperation 
with  the  executive  branch,  carries  a  signifl- 
cant  share  of  the  burden  in  devising  and  im- 
plementing a  positive  program  to  meet  the 
difficult  problems  confronting  our  ideologi- 
cally divided  world   today. 

In  acting  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Ap- 
propriation Act,  both  In  committee  and  in 
the  Senate,  I  enthusiastically  supported  this 
necessary  effort  to  aid  our  allies — knowing 
fully  that  any  foreign  assistance  program,  by 
its  very  nature,  has  built-in  limitations.  We 
can  appropriate  funds  to  build  educational 
facilities,  but  we  should  not  attempt  to  im- 
prison men's  minds  by  dictating  the  course 
of  study.  We  can  appropriate  dollars  to  feed 
the  undernourished  and  cloth  the  naked, 
but  we  cannot  insure  the  freedom  and  dig- 
nity of  the  individual.  We  can  appropriate 
funds  to  mend  men's  bodies,  but  we  cannot 
hope  to  beud  men's  minds  merely  by  appro- 
priating money.  America  has  learned,  some- 
times through  bitter  experience,  that  dollars 
alone  cannot  persuade  the  minds  of  other 
men. 

The  most  important  and  by  far  the  most 
difficult  aspect  of  our  international  rela- 
tions is  a  great  intangible — the  delicateTTiu- 
man  art  of  persuasion.  It  is  only  by  word 
of  mouth,  by  cultivated  personal  contact 
abroad  and  by  an  intelligent  articulation  of 
our  way  of  life  in  person  and  througli  printed 
material  that  we  shall  be  able  to  persuade 
others  that  our  viewpoint  is  right  and  that 
our  actions,  as  well  as  our  goals,  are  In  har- 
mony with  theirs. 

"Freedom  has  given  the  United  Suites  the 
elasticity  to  endure  strain.  Freedom  keeps 
open  the  path  of  novel  and  creative  solutions 
and  enables  change  to  come  by  choice.  *  *  • 
Now  as  always  in  our  history,  books  are 
among  our  greatest  instruments  of  freedom. 
They  are  almost  the  only  means  for  making 
generally  available  ideas  or  manners  of  ex- 
pression that  can  initially  command  only  a 
small  audience."  ' 

Recognizing  the  shortcomings  of  a  purely 
monetary  assistance  program,  Congress  has 
taken  certain  steps  to  bridge  the  people-to- 
people  gap.  The  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
for  example,  was  established  to  speak  to  the 
world  for  America.  USIA  endeavors  to  as- 
sociate the  American  people  in  their  daily 
lives,  their  progress  and  their  yearnings  with 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  all  peoples 
everywhere.  The  Peace  Corps  program  brings 
volunteer  Americans  into  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world  to  offer  aid  and  assistance 
with  problems  confronting  humanity  in  its 
struggle  for  survival.  In  both  these  in- 
stances. Congress  has  recognized  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  speaking  in  many  languages  to 
many  peoples  of  vastly  differing  cultures  and 
styles.  Thus,  Congress  can  and  does  appro- 
priate money  in  an  effort  to  carry  the  mes- 
sage of  America — Its  people,  its  culture,  its 


1  Cardozo,    "The    Nature    of   the    Judicial 
Process."  2  (1921). 


=  Herman,  "Talks  on  American  Law,"  208 
(1961). 

^Newman.  "The  Freedom  Reader,"  1119 
(1963). 
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nhilosophy  and  especially  its  spirit  of  lib- 
^rtv— to  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

learned  Hand,  after  admitting  that  he 
rould  not  define  liberty,  said:  "The  spirit 
of  liberty  is  the  spirit  which  is  not  too  sure 
that  it  is  right;  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  the 
sDirit  which  seeks  to  understand  the  minds 
of  other  men  and  women;  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty is  the  spirit  which  weighs  their  Interests 
alongside  its  own  without  bias  •••."* 

Recognizing  what  Congress  wants  to  do  and 
what  it  cannot  always  do,  various  segments 
of  the  organized  bar  have  united  to  form 
Lawbooks  U.S.A.,  a  unique  and  significant 
nroeram.  a  Joint  project  of  the  American  Bar 
Association's  World  Peace  Through  Law  Com- 
mittee, the  Federal  Bar  Association  and  the 
U  S  Information  Agency.  It  is  based  on  the 
desire  and  need  to  communicate  with  law- 
yers of  the  world  on  a  lawyer-to-lawyer 
basis  by  sending  paperback  books  concern- 
ing the  basic  nature  of  our  legal  system  to 
selected  lawyers,  jurists,  teachers,  and  law 
students  in  the  newborn  nations. 

KNOWLEDGE    AND    INTEREST    IN    AMERICAN    LAW 

It  is  a  needed  program.  In  my  travels 
throughout  the  world,  I  have  come  to  the 
realization  that  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  preconditioning  that  people  of 
other  countries  have  developed  to  the  Amer- 
ican image  and  to  the  American  way  of  life, 
especially  to  our  system  of  administering  jus- 
tice. Theu:  impression  is  based  more  fre- 
quently on  motion  picture  and  television 
westerns  and  gangster  shows  than  on  the 
serious  writings  of  our  great  Jurists. 

As  a  member  of  the  legal  profession,  I  was 
dismayed  to  discover  that  many  lawyers  in 
foreign  nations  do  not  have  a  basic  concep- 
tion of  the  elementary  principles  of  Amer- 
ican Justice.  If  only  the  lawyers  and  states- 
men in  foreign  nations  understood  the 
American  heritage  of  trial  by  Jury  and  pre- 
sumption of  innocence,  the  civil  rights  Issues 
confronting  our  Nation  would  be  placed  In  a 
proper  perspective,  instead  of  assuming  a 
distorted  image  of  frontier  Justice  consisting 
of  lynchings  and  bombings.  If  they  under- 
stood the  concept  of  governmental  checks 
and  balances  and  constitutional  order,  the 
smooth  transition  following  a  dreadful  Presi- 
dential assassination  would  have  been  more 
readily  anticipated  and  comprehended.  If 
they  knew  the  rudiments  of  administrative 
law  principles,  they  would  realize  that  a  rul- 
ing of  an  administrative  tribunal  may  be  ap- 
pealed in  most  cases  to  a  court  of  law. 

The  widespread  ignorance  abroad  of  the 
mechanics  of  the  American  legal  system 
should  be  and  is  of  great  concern  to  the  or- 
ganized bar  at  a  time  when  the  Communists 
are  exporting  books  in  dozens  of  different 
languages  to  some  68  non-Communist  na- 
tions. This  resolute  Soviet  effort  graphically 
demonstrates  the  great  need  today  of  offer- 
ing American  literature  to  the  ideologically 
enslaved  peoples  who  are  subject  to  one  con- 
cept of  government  and  therefore  are  not 
even  aware  of  the  virtues  of  the  democratic 
way  of  living.  They  need  to  be  told  that 
"what  powers  men  delegate  to  their  govern- 
ments depend  upon  what  they  think  of  them- 
selves and  of  their  needs.  •  *  •  If  the 
citizenry  thinks  well  of  its  own  intelligence 
and  wisdom  *  *  •  it  will  struggle  for  ac- 
cess to  facts  and  to  ideas."  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  witnessed  a 
great  interest  in  American  Jurisprudence  by 
many  lawmakers  in  the  emerging  nations. 
Many  of  these  nations  are  former  British 
colonies,  and  the  local  leaders,  educated  in 
English  schools,  are  familiar  with  a  common 
law  system.  In  these  new  nations,  also, 
lawyers  and  law  students  constitute  prob- 
ably the  greatest  single  source  of  political 
and  intellectual  leadership.    A  great  propor- 


tion of  the  educated  population  has  studied 
law,  and  these  lawyers  serve  as  the  statesmen, 
politicians,  civil  servants,  and  administrators 
of  the  developing  countries. 

"The  legal  profession  In  all  countries 
knows  that  there  are  only  two  real  choices 
of  government  open  to  a  people.  It  may  be 
governed  by  law  or  it  may  be  governed  by  the 
will  of  one  or  of  a  group  of  men.  Law,  as 
the  expression  of  the  ultimate  will  and  wis- 
dom of  a  people,  has  so  far  proven  the  safest 
guardian  of  liberty  yet  devised."" 

These  emerging  nations  are  in  a  good  posi- 
tion to  "understand  the  legal  system  of  the 
United  States"  because  It  is  easy  for  them  to 
"recall  the  situation  in  which  the  Colonies 
found  themselves  after  the  successful  con- 
clusion of  the  Revolutionary  War."  They 
would  do  well  to  read  and  remember  Carroll 
Moreland's  advice  that  "•  •  •  the  legal  sys- 
tem of  this  country  is  the  most  important 
Instrument  In  the  maintenance  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  We  have  seen  per- 
sonal liberties  and  freedom  diminish  and  dis- 
appear elsewhere  in  the  world  In  proportion 
to  the  decline  In  the  Independence  of  the 
courts." ' 

LAWBOOKS    U.S.A. ACCEPTANCE  OP  A  CHALLENGE 

In  answer  to  the  need  and  the  desire  of 
the  leaders  of  the  emerging  nations,  eight 
paperback  books  were  selected  by  lawyers, 
law  students,  and  law  teachers  in  this  coun- 
try from  titles  offered  by  a  number  of  pub- 
lishers. The  books  selected  were  "The  Spirit 
of  Liberty,"  by  Learned  Hand;  "The  Nature 
of  the  Judicial  Process,"  by  Benjamin  Car- 
dozo; "Talks  on  American  Law,"  by  Harold 
Berman;  "The  Brandels  Reader,"  by  Erwln 
Pollack;  "Equal  Justice  Under  Law,"  by  Car- 
roll Moreland;  "The  Freedom  Reader,"  by 
Edwin  Newman;  "An  American  Constitu- 
tional Law  Reader,"  by  Robert  McKay;  and 
"The  American  Jurisprudence  Reader,"  by 
Thomas  Cowan.  These  books  will  be  com- 
bined into  packets  to  be  sent  abroad  under 
the  Lawbooks  U.S.A.  program. 

Technical  treatises  were  omitted  from  the 
selection  to  conform  to  the  Intent  to  select 
books  dealing  with  the  philosophy  and  spirit 
of  our  legal  system.  Occasionally,  too,  sub- 
stitute titles  may  have  to  be  sent  in  a  packet 
if  the  supply  of  any  book  is  temporarily  ex- 
hausted. As  the  program  progresses,  trans- 
lations Into  more  and  more  languages  will  be 
undertaken,  since  the  publishers  of  these 
books  have  agreed  to  relinquish  copyright 
and  translation  rights. 

The  words  of  Justice  Brandels,  "a  moral 
teacher,  who  follows  Socrates  in  the  belief 
that  virtue  is  the  pursuit  of  enlightened 
purpose,"  who  also  believed  that  problems 
"are  never  solved"  and  that  civilization  "is 
a  sequence  of  new  tasks,""  will  be  carried 
into  many  lands  in  the  packets  sent  by  Amer- 
ican lawyers. 

For  each  $8  contributed  to  Lawbooks  U.S.A. 
by  American  lawyers,  a  packet  of  basic 
paperbacks  is  sent  to  lawyers  in  foreign 
countries.  Final  selection  of  the  recipients 
of  these  books  Is  made  by  the  USIA, 
but  lists  of  prospective  recipients  may 
be  furnished  by  the  American  and  Federal 
Bar  Associations  and  attorneys  serving  with 
the  Peace  Corps.  The  Individual  American 
donor  may  leave  the  choice  entirely  with  the 
USIA,  or  he  may  indicate  a  particular  coim- 
try  within  which  he  wishes  his  packet  dis- 
tributed. The  donor's  name  is  enclosed  with 
the  packet,  and  the  recipient  is  encouraged 
to  correspond  directly  with  the  American 
donor. 

The   Lawbooks   U.S.A.    program   Is    being 
spearheaded  by  a  team  of  younger  lawyers 


selected  on  a  national  basis.  The  future 
leaders  recognize  the  potential  Impact  of  a 
lawyer-to-lawyer  program  In  fostering  world 
peace  and  understanding;  they  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  efforts  and  foresight.  Scott 
Hodes,  of  Chicago,  now  serving  on  the  Penta- 
gon staff  of  the  Army  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral and  currently  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Younger  Lawyers,  has  been  selected  as 
the  first  national  chairman  of  Lawbooks. 
Named  as  national  vice  chairmen  are  Robert 
S.  Mucklestone,  of  Seattle,  chairman  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Junior  Bar  Con- 
ference, and  Richard  N.  Flint,  of  Minne- 
apolis. Edwin  G.  Krasnow,  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  formerly  president  of  the  Capitol  Hill 
Bar,  has  been  chosen  treasurer. 

As  I  stated  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate.  "It 
is  apparent  that  the  legal  profession  of  our 
country  understands  that  lawyers  in  these 
new  nations  must  know  and  have  the  very 
feel  of  the  American  concept  of  law  if  peace 
through  law  Is  to  be  achieved."  It  is  hoped 
that  these  popular  selections  by  noted  Ameri- 
can legal  scholars  will  form  the  basis  for  a 
greater  understanding  of  our  legal  system  in 
today's  divided  world.  The  thrust  of  the 
Lawbooks  program  was  eloquently  stated  by 
Edward  R.  Murrow,  former  head  of  the  USIA, 
who  said:  "This  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
helping  to  keep  the  human  spirit  unshackled 
and  the  desire  for  freedom  alive." 


♦  Hand,  "The  Spirit  of  Liberty."  190  (1960) . 
'Cowan,    "The    American    Jurisprudence 
Reader,"  59  (1956). 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MURPHY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
George  Murphy,  of  California,  is  a  man 
of  considerable  dignity,  intellect,  and 
erudition.  He  brings  to  the  Senate  a  rich 
background  of  experience  that  ■well  com- 
mends him  for  his  new  position  here. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  January  7  a  fine,  percep- 
tive article  about  our  new  colleague  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  John  Chamberlain.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
known  and  respected  our  new  colleague, 
George  Murphy,  for  many  years,  and 
was  particularly  impressed  with  the  re- 
cent tribute  to  him  by  columnist  John 
Chamberlain.  I  am  deUghted  to  join 
in  the  request  that  the  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Education  of  a  Senator 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 
In  practically  every  reference  to  George 
Murphy,  the  new  Senator  from  California, 
he  is  ticketed  as  the  "song  and  dance  man." 
There  is  always  a  tinge  of  patronizing  In  such 
a  description.  Yet  show  business  is  part  of 
politics,  as  Ronald  Reagan,  a  theatrical  friend 
of  George  Murphy's  demonstrated  when  he 
made  the  most  potent  conservative  speech  ol 
the  entire  1964  campaign. 

People  forget  that  Tom  Dewey  was  a  singer, 
that  the  elder  Bob  La  FoUette  yearned  to  be 
a  Shakespearean  actor,  and  that  the  success 
of  the  late  President  Kennedy's  campaigns 
was  at  least  partially  due  to  the  advice  of 
his  father,  old  Joe  Kennedy  who  had  learned 
a  trick  or  two  about  the  arts  of  showmanship 
in  his  career  as  a  Hollywood  impresario. 

But  if  George  Murpht  need  not  apologize 
for  being  a  showman,  he  has  a  right  to  resent 
any  implication  that  he  is  just  an  ex-hooler 
and  no  more.  Actually,  he  has  had  more 
types  of  experience  than  most  aspirants  to 
Important  political  careers. 

His  father  was  Mike  Murphy,  a  famous 
college  and  Olympic  track  coach.  George 
himself  had  3  years  of  Yale,  leaving  for  eco- 
nomic reasons,  and  his  first  Job  was  in  Wall 
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street  as  a  runner  In  the  days  of  the  great 
madness  of  the  late  twenties.  He  got  Into 
show  business  because  he  married  a  dancer 
who  quickly  perceived  his  natural  aptitude 
as  a  dancing  partner  who  could  carry  an 
act  sufficiently  well  to  keep  the  family  afloat 
during  the  perilous  years  of  the  great  de- 
pression. 

What  really  makes  George  Mitrphy  an 
exciting  prospect  In  politics  Is  his  experience 
as  a  labor  leader.  He  found  himself  presi- 
dent of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild  at  a  time 
when  the  Commimlsts,  In  collaboration  with 
some  fellow-traveling  liberals,  were  making  a 
big  pitch  to  infiltrate  the  key  positions  of 
power  in  Hollywood. 

There  have  been  many  complaints  about 
the  blacklisting  of  Commiuiist  screenwriters, 
but  what  Is  forgotten  is  the  period  in  which 
the  Communists  and  their  sympathizers  tried 
with  all  sorts  of  dirty  maneuvers  to  force 
patriotic  authors  such  as  the  humorous  play- 
wright Morrie  Ryskind  into  a  limbo  of 
fashionable  contempt. 

George  Murpht  was  too  tough,  too  wise, 
and  too  patriotic  on  his  own  part  to  let  the 
leftists  succeed  in  their  attempted  takeover 
of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild.  He  remembers 
ruefully  his  period  as  a  labor  leader.  "Those 
HoUj'wood  liberals,"  he  has  said,  "if  you 
didn't  fit  their  viewpoint,  they  tried  to 
destroy  you." 

There's  nothing  like  an  experience  with 
hidden  Communists  and  their  not-so-hidden 
dupes  in  a  labor  organization  to  prepare  a 
man  for  understanding  of  the  worldwide 
political  scene.  One  can  read  all  the  books 
about  Marxism,  the  Bolshevik  Revolution, 
and  the  cold  war  and  still  be  unprepared  to 
detect  the  timnelings  of  the  enemies  of  the 
capitalists  and  democratic  West. 

But  if  you  have  ever  been  in  a  union  with 
Communists,  you  really  know.  This  colum- 
nist was  cured  of  his  Innocence  about  the 
tricks  of  the  Communists  and  their  liberal 
stooges  in  the  late  1930's  and  the  early  1940's 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  at  Time.  Inc. 

After  a  long  struggle  the  antl-Communlsts 
won  their  particular  flght  to  take  over  the 
leadership  of  the  Time  Guild  chapter.  Those 
of  us  who  witnessed  the  flght  from  close 
up — and  the  group  Included  the  late  Whit- 
taker  Chambers,  who  always  knew  when  the 
Communists  were  likely  to  pull  a  parliamen- 
tary trick — would  never  be  fooled  for  long 
In  later  contacts  with  the  fellow-traveling 
left. 

George  Mttrphy  has  had  lots  of  experience 
In  California  Republican  politics  ever  since 
he  left  the  Democratic  Party  to  support 
Wendell  Wlllkle.  In  1953  he  was  State  chair- 
man for  his  party,  a  difficult  job  which  he 
performed  with  some  brilliance  at  a  time 
when  the  various  factions  of  Senator  Know- 
land.  Governor  Knight,  and  Vice  President 
Nixon  were  trying  to  cut  each  other's 
throats. 

But  the  thing  that  has  really  prepared 
George  Murphy  for  the  Senate  is  his  labor 
leader  experience  with  the  sort  of  leftist  that 
always  strikes  from  ambush. 

Senator  George  Murphy  will  not  be  fooled 
as  he  watches  the  Communists  maneuver  on 
the  world  stage. 


CLARIFICATION    OP    THE    RECORD 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  short  statement 
about  events  which  occurred  yesterday, 
the  main  substance  of  which  is  to  be 
found  on  pages  403-404  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  Thursday,  January  7. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  had  moved  to  amend  the 
Dirksen  motion  to  commit  the  Anderson 
resolution  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and   Administration.     His   amendment 


proposed  first  that  the  committee  report 
back  to  the  Senate  on  January  25  and 
second  that  "all  rights  in  existence  at 
the  opening  of  Congress  shall  be  deemed 
preserved." 

The  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  raised  a 
parliamentary  question  about  several 
matters  in  comiection  with  the  Ander- 
son aniendment  and  especially  with  re- 
spect to  the  last  clause.  At  2  o'clock,  all 
these  issues  under  the  rules  were  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

Shortly  thereafter,  upon  inquiry  by  a 
member  of  my  staff  to  the  Parliamentar- 
ian, I  heard  that  the  Chair  had  ruled  on 
the  objection  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. I  was  surprised  at  this  because  I 
had  not  heard  the  ruling  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  all  of  whom  were  here  and  listen- 
ing carefully  to  the  procedures,  informed 
me  that  they  had  heard  no  ruling — that 
the  clause  was  "not  in  order." 

I  then  raised  this  issue  on  the  floor  and 
my  distinguished  junior  colleage,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  re- 
quested on  a  point  of  order  that  the 
Record  be  brought  from  the  reporters 
to  see  exactly  what  the  ruling  was. 
Shortly  thereafter,  he  asked  that  the 
Chair  "declare  a  recess  until  the  notes 
had  been  transcribed  and  the  transcript 
can  be  produced." 

I  was  able  to  determine  that,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  and  myself,  the  Official 
Reporter,  Mr.  Romagna,  had  not  heard 
the  ruling  made. 

I  was  also  able  to  establish  in  fact, 
however,  that  the  Journal  clerk  had 
heard  such  a  ruling,  the  Parliamentarian 
had  heard  such  a  ruling,  and  the  distin- 
guished, esteemed,  and  beloved  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona,  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  states  that  he 
made  such  a  ruling.  The  loiling  also  ap- 
pears in  the  Journal  for  today.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Journal  has  prec- 
edent over  either  the  Congressional 
Record  or  the  transcript  of  that  Record 
as  taken  down  by  the  Official  Reporter. 

As  clearly  as  I  can  state  them,  these 
are  the  facts.  I  think  it  is  true  that  those 
of  us  on  the  floor  most  vitally  concerned, 
as  well  as  the  Official  Reporter  of  the  de- 
bates who  was  taking  down  the  debate  at 
the  time,  did  not  hear  the  ruling.  As  a 
result  of  not  hearing  the  ruling,  it  was 
not  possible  for  us  to  take  any  action  at 
that  time  to  preserve  any  rights  which 
we  might  have  had  then,  but  which  we 
might  well  lose  subsequently. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  may  be  extended. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope,  therefore,  when  we  reach  the  An- 
derson amendment  to  the  Dirksen  motion 
to  commit  it  that  in  view  of  these  cir- 
cumstances. Members  of  the  Senate  will 
not  feel  that  this  ruling  is  binding  or  that 
it  will  be  used  against  us.    I  hope  very 


much,  if  it  is  necessary — and  it  may  well 
not  be  necessary  to  raise  this  issue  again 
that  in  view  of  circumstances  it  will  be 
considered  de  novo. 

The  point  I  wished  to  make  yesterday, 
and  the  point  I  wish  to  make  again  to- 
day is  that  those  of  us  who  were  most 
interested  in  this  matter  did  not  in  fact 
hear  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  and,  hence 
were  unable  to  take  action  which  we 
might  otherwise  have  taken,  and  that 
is  substantiated  also  by  the  fact  that  the 
Official  Reporter's  notes  showed  that  he 
also  did  not  hear  the  ruling. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement  of  our  esteemed  and  beloved 
President  pro  tempore,  the  Parliamen- 
tarian, or  the  Journal  clerk.  I  merely 
wish  to  say  that  those  of  us  on  this  side 
of  the  dias  did  not  hear  it.  I  hope  we  can 
now  move  on  to  consider  the  motion  to 
take  up  this  matter,  and  that,  if  at  some 
later  time  it  is  necessary  to  raise  this 
issue,  the  Senate  and  our  colleagues,  in 
view  of  these  circumstances,  will  con- 
sider that  our  point  of  view  should  not 
be  prejudiced  because  of  a  ruling  which 
we  did  not  hear  and  about  which  we  are 
unable  to  assert  the  rights  we  might  have 
had  at  the  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  of 
course  this  matter  is  not  before  the  Sen- 
ate directly  at  this  time,  but  it  is  involved 
because  if  the  motion  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  is  agreed 
to,  it  will  present  the  Senate  with  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  TMr. 
Dirksen],  which  is  on  the  calendar  with 
that  resolution  at  the  present  time;  and 
likewise  with  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

We  cannot  settle  that  issue  now,  but, 
in  my  judgment,  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
that  this  resolution  is  not  in  order  is 
binding,  unless  it  is  set  aside  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  did  not  hear 
the  statement  of  the  Presiding  Officer. 
I  heard  it,  and  my  hearing  facilities  are 
not  as  keen  as  they  were  in  days  gone 
by,  and  I  have  heard  other  Senators  who 
were  on  the  floor  say  they  heard  it.  We 
cannot  settle  this  issue  now. 

This  is  a  day  when  everyone  is  trying 
to  avoid  the  doctrine  of  estoppel.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  was  to  avoid 
estoppel  by  having  acquiesced  in  the 
rules  as  written.  Of  course,  they  are 
binding  on  the  Senate. 

While  I  want  to  be  fair  and  will  be 
perfectly  willing  at  some  subsequent  date 
to  contest  this  matter  de  novo,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  is 
the  ruling  of  the  Senate  as  of  this  hour. 
Of  course,  no  appeal  was  entered  and 
no  dissent  was  expressed.  The  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  of  course,  was  strongly 
supporting  that  part  of  his  motion  when 
it  was  settled  by  the  Presiding  Officer. 
But  until  it  is  made  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, it  cannot  be  settled.  It  is  likely  to 
be  several  hours  before  it  is  made  the  un- 
finished business.  We  shall  have  time 
to  investigate  the  question  and  go  back 
to  the  precedents  recorded  in  the  Man- 
ual. That  I  shall  do  before  we  reach  the 
question  of  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  When  the  time  comes 
for  the  termination  of  the  morning  hour, 
and  the  Chair  submits  the  question,  what 
will  be  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
motion  to  take  up  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  with  that  the  so- 
called  Dirksen  motion? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That 
does  not  come  up  before  the  Senate 
agrees  to  take  it  up. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct;  when 
it  is  agreed  to.  But,  if  the  Chair  feels 
free  to  do  so.  I  should  like  very  much 
for  the  Record  to  show  now  whether  or 
not  the  Anderson  proposal  to  amend  the 
Dirksen  motion  to  set  a  time  limit  of 
January  25  will  be  a  part  of  it,  or  wheth- 
er, under  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  it  is 
out  of  order  and  therefore  is  not  a  part 
of  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  did  not  rule  out  the  first  part  of 
it.  The  last  part  of  it.  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  objected,  the  Chair 
ruled  out  yesterday. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    The  first  part  stands? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Namely,  the  amend- 
ment proposed  that  it  be  reported  back 
by  the  25th  of  January? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  may  be  well,  so  that  there  may 
be  some  semblance  of  order,  that  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Chair  to  what  is 
contained  on  page  403  of  yesterday's 
Record,  where  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
said: 

Does  the  Chair  hold  that  the  committee 
can  be  instructed,  in  a  motion  applying  to 
this  resolution,  with  respect  to  other  reso- 
lutions? 

The  President  pro  tempore  said: 
It  states  that  all  the  rights  in  existence  at 
the  opening  of  Congress  shall  be  deemed  pre- 
served.    That  is  something  that  the  Senate 
could  do. 

At  a  subsequent  time — and  I  do  not 
wish  to  go  into  the  details  now.  but  I 
shall  as  we  go  along — the  resolution 
which  I  had  prepared  had  additional 
language  in  it.  The  Parliamentarian 
said.  "This  language  is  objectionable." 

We  took  out  some  of  the  language,  but 
left  in  the  last  sentence. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  along  with  a  representative  from 
my  office,  went  to  the  Parliamentarian, 
and  showed  him  the  language,  and  he 
said.  "That  is  all  right.  That  is 
agreeable." 

Therefore  I  was  watching  as  carefully 
as  any  person  could  to  hear  whether  the 
Chair  made  a  ruling. 

On  page  403  of  yesterday's  Record, 
halfway  down  in  the  first  column,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
said: 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  committee 
from  going  into  the  Douglas  resolution  and 
considering  it.  The  committee  can  write  an 
entirely  new  rule.  It  need  not  follow  either 
the  Anderson  or  the  Douglas  proposal.     It 


can  bring  In  an  entirely  different  proposal. 
The  Chair  has  so  ruled. 

I  had  not  heard  the  ruling. 

I  therefore  said : 

Has  the  Chair  so  ruled? 

I  did  not  address  the  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  but  to  the  Chair. 

The  answer  was  given  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia : 

That  is  entirely  out  of  order. 

Then  the  President  pro  tempore  said: 

The  first  part  of  this  resolution  deals  with 

instructions  to  the  committee.    The  last  part 

is  simply  an  understanding  among  Senators. 

I  asked  the  question: 
Did  the  Chair  so  rule? 

At  the  top  of  the  next  column  the 
President  pro  tempore  said: 

The  first  part  of  the  resolution  were  in- 
structions to  the  committee  and  the  last 
part  is  instructions  to  the  Senators  and  not 
in  order. 

I  only  want  to  say  that  I  did  not  hear 
the  President  pro  tempore  say  "and  not 
in  order."  Neither  did  the  reporter,  who 
was  between  the  Presiding  Officer  and 
me. 

This  depends  on  the  recollection  of  the 
Journal  clerk.  If  our  reporters  are  not 
able  to  hear  what  the  Chair  says,  there 
has  been  a  great  breakdown  in  our  re- 
porting system. 

In  order  to  make  sure — because  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
said  no  appeal  was  taken — I  immediately 
said  I  did  not  hear  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair.    I  said : 

I  did  not  hear  the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  Did 
the  Chair  so  rule? 

I  ask  Senators  to  find  any  ruling  by 
the  Chair  subsequent  to  that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  it  can  be  assvuned  that  our 
reporting  system  has  been  impaired  or 
broken  down.  It  would  not  be  unusual 
that  the  Journal  clerk  could  catch  the 
ruling  and  not  the  reporter,  because  of 
all  the  confusion  in  the  Senate  at  the 
time,  with  people  walking  back  and 
forth,  and  staff  members  walking 
around.  The  Journal  clerk  sits  very 
close  to  the  Presiding  Officer.  It  would 
be  strange,  indeed,  if  he  did  not  catch 
the  ruling;  whereas,  if  the  reporter  were 
seated  in  the  front  row  of  the  Chamber, 
he  might  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  But  he  was  sitting 
in  the  front  row,  between  the  President 
pro  tempore  and  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Journal  clerk 
was  sitting  there  also.  The  confusion 
was  not  up  there.    It  was  down  here. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  contend  that  rulings  should 
be  made  so  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
should  not  hear  what  was  said? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  indeed,  I  do  not 
so  contend. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  what  we 
are  talking  about.  That  is  all  we  are 
talking  about. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  yielding  the 
floor. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 


Mr.  CLARK, 
recognition. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  BENNETT.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  used  a  statement  of  the 
Chair  that  is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  ruling  in  an  effort  to  undermine  the 
ruling.  The  language  he  reads  states, 
"that  the  rights  in  existence  at  the 
opening  of  Congress  shall  be  deemed  pre- 
served." That  is  something  that  the 
Senate,  not  the  committee,  could  do.  It 
does  not  belong  in  any  instruction  to 
the  committee.  That  is  completely  con- 
sistent with  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  when 
he  said  "and  the  last  part  is  instructions 
to  the  Senators  and  not  in  order." 

There  is  not  the  slightest  confusion 
anywhere  about  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 
It  is  completely  consistent.  In  the  first 
instance,  he  says  that  it  is  something  the 
Senate  could  do.  When  he  made  his 
final  ruling  he  said  that  these  are  in- 
structions to  the  Senators  and  not  in 
order  as  instructions  to  the  committee. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  Senate  could 
do  that  if  it  wished  to  do  so.  It  could 
do  it  by  majority  vote  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  But  a  committee,  which  is  a 
creature  of  the  Senate,  cannot  do  it,  ex- 
cept by  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Is  there  any  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  anyone  to  answer  the 
questions  which  I  propound?  I  stated 
that  I  did  not  hear  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair.  "Did  the  Chair  so  rule?"  Does 
not  the  Senator  believe  that  question 
should  have  been  answered? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  will  read  the  entire  column, 
he  will  find  that  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion dealing  with  another  part  of  the 
ruling — because  I  was  complaining  about 
the  proposed  instructions  to  deal  with 
other  resolutions,  as  well  as  the  language 
that  undertook  to  instruct  the  committee 
on  the  question  of  rights  of  Senators — he 
will  see  that  he  finally  asked  me  to  cite 
the  precedent.  When  I  pointed  out  the 
exact  place  in  the  book  of  precedents 
where  the  precedent  in  question  was  lo- 
cated, which  absolutely  demolished  the 
contention  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico, I  assumed  that  he  was  content  with 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CLARK.   Mr.  President 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  And  did  not  pursue  the 
matter  any  further. 

There  is  nothing  inconsistent  here. 
The  Chair  said  that  it  was  something  the 
Senate  could  do.  When  he  finally  ruled, 
he  said  that  the  last  part  of  the  instruc- 
tions was  to  Senators  and  not  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  was,  therefore,  not  in  order. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  My  question  re- 
mains :  Does  not  the  Senator  believe  that 
when  a  Senator  asks  the  question  whether 
the  Chair  has  ruled,  he  is  entitled  to  an 
answer? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  And  the  Chair 
did  answer.  He  made  the  answer  in  col- 
loquy. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon,  but  the  Chair  did  not  answer  it. 
as  the  Senator  from  Georgia  will  see  if 
he  will  read  the  language. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  He  did.  He  was  en- 
gaging in  colloquy  with 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  He  did  not  answer 
the  question.  We  were  trying  to  find  out 
whether  a  ruling  had  been  made. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  A  ruling  had  been 
made,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
did  not  pursue  the  matter  with  any  great 
diligence  and  launched  off  into  some- 
thing else. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Is  a  fair  statement  of  the  situation.  The 
Presiding  Officer  asked  if  I  objected  to 
the  language.  The  Presiding  Officer 
asked  me  that  question.  Would  I  ignore 
the  Presiding  Officer? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  And  then,  after  I  had 
again  described  to  the  Senator  the  page 
number  from  which  I  was  reading,  we 
had  a  discussion  as  to  whether  a  motion 
to  recommit  had  the  same  effect  as  a 
motion  to  commit.  The  ruling  of  the 
President  pro  tempore  was  that  the 
precedents  are  the  same  for  all  practical 
purposes  as  between  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit and  a  motion  to  commit,  which  set- 
tled the  question  as  to  whether  the  in- 
structions had  to  be  in  the  same  form 
on  a  motion  to  commit. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  has  been  contending  that  that 
was  not  the  case.  He  did  not  appeal 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  just  as  he 
did  not  appeal  from  the  other  one.  We 
shall  have  to  settle  the  question  at  an- 
other time,  but  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  the  ruling  Is  binding. 

I  should  like  also  to  point  out  that 
since  time  immemorial  it  has  been  rec- 
ognized that  the  Journal  clerk,  who 
does  not  have  the  responsibility  for  re- 
porting and  transcribing  every  word  that 
is  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but 
transcribes  only  those  statements  that 
are  material  to  an  understanding  of  what 
the  Senate  did.  has  a  much  better  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  his  record.  That  would 
be  true  even  if  he  were  not  more  closely 
seated  to  the  Presiding  OfiBcer  than  the 
reporter,  who  is  on  the  floor  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  chaos  and  confusion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  2  additional  minutes? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  know  about 
the  experience  of  other  Senators,  but  I 
have  had  a  number  of  experiences  when 
I  could  hardly  recognize  in  the  Record 
what  I  had  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate when  there  had  been  a  heated  col- 
loquy, and  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
confusion.  This  morning  I  noticed  in 
the  Record  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  reported  as  having  said,  "I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois."  when 
he  specifically  stated,  "I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Which  Senator  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  senior  Senator. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  seen  the  Record  this 
morning  and  observed  his  reference  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  did  not  read  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  heard  it  stated  oth- 
erwise on  the  floor. 


Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  before  I  take  my  seat. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  case  there  is  any 
variance  between  the  record  of  the  Jour- 
nal clerk  and  the  record  of  the  Official 
Reporter  of  Debates,  which  takes  prece- 
dence? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  a 
point   of  order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  A  good  many 
attaches,  apparently  with  nothing  to  do 
come  in  here  and  loiter  around  in  the 
hallway.  They  talk  to  themselves  and 
•prevent  Senators  from  hearing  other 
Senators.  I  want  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
to  clear  the  space  alongside  me,  or  I 
•  shall  clear  it  myself  and  forcibly.  I  am 
sori-y  to  interrupt  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  repeat  his 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mitted a  parliamentary  inquiry  as  to 
which  record  takes  priority,  the  record- 
ing of  the  Journal  clerk  in  the  Journal 
or  what  is  transcribed  by  an  Official  Re- 
porter in  the  Record  of  debates  in  Con- 
gress? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Journal  is  mentioned  in  the  Constitution, 
and  all  the  precedents  support  the  Jour- 
nal as  the  proper  record. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  maice  a  brief  statement  about  the  mat- 
ter which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  have  been  dis- 
cussing. I  have  been  assisted  in  my 
recollection  by  a  memorandum  prepared 
for  me,  at  my  request,  by  Mr.  Howard 
Bray,  an  assistant  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  . 

On  Januai-y  7,  1965,  shortly  before  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son] proposed  his  instruction  to  amend 
the  Dirksen  motion  to  send  Senate  Res- 
olution 6  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  Mr.  Bray  showed  the 
language  to  Dr.  Riddick,  the  Parliamen- 
tarian. Dr.  Riddick  suggested  that  por- 
tions of  the  motion  were  not  in  order, 
but  he  did  state  that  the  final  version, 
which  is  now  in  controversy — "and  all 
rights  in  existence  at  the  opening  of 
Congress  shall  be  deemed  preserved" — 
was  innocuous.  Mr.  Bray  then  deleted 
that  phrase  from  the  proposed  motion. 

He  came  back  to  Senator  Anderson's 
desk,  where  I  was  sitting,  and  suggested 
that  this  version  should  be  retained.  I 
then  went  with  him  to  Dr.  Rlddick's  desk. 

Dr.  Riddick  told  me  he  saw  no  objec- 
tion to  that  phrase  being  included  in  the 
instruction.  Subsequently  he  changed 
his  mind  and  advised  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer that  this  particular  version  was  not 
in  order. 

I  asked  Dr.  Riddick  on  what  basis  he 
had  changed  his  mind.  He  said  it  had 
been  on  the  basis  of  the  discussion  which 
he  had  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
At  that  point  there  was  considerable  con- 
fusion in  the  Chamber.  I  did  not  hear 
any  ruling  made  by  our  beloved  Presi- 


dent pro  tempore  on  this  point.    The 
Official  Reporter  heard  no  such  ruling. 

I  went  with  Senator  Douglas  to  the 
room  of  the  Official  Reporters  of  De- 
bates, where  we  learned  that  the  reporter 
had  not  heard  any  such  ruling  but  was 
proposing  to  put  the  ruling  in  anyway 
on  the  basis  of  what  he  had  been  told  by 
the  Journal  clerk. 

We  objected  to  that,  and  the  reporter 
agreed  that  he  should  not  put  into  the 
official  Congressional  Record  any  state- 
ment he  did  not  have  in  his  notes. 

Thereafter,  that  ruling  was  changed. 

I  make  this  statement  merely  to  clarify 
the  Record  and  point  out  that,  in  my 
opinion,  this  niling  is  of  absolutely  no 
effect,  and  that  I  do  not  intend  to  be 
bound  by  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    My  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  may  have  an  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  aware,  is  he  not,  that 
while  the  Parliamentarian  is  invaluable 
to  the  Senate,  in  the  last  analysis  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  is  the  ruling  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  ^\ithout  regard  to  what 
the  Parliamentarian  may  think  about 
that  ruling? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator's  legal  po- 
sition is  unassailable.  As  a  practical 
matter,  those  of  us  who  spend  much  time 
in  the  Chair  over  the  years  are  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  rash  Presiding 
Officer  who  ignores  the  advice  he  gets 
from  the  Parliamentarian. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
wish  to  address  myself — I  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  do  so  yesterday— to 
the  controversy  with  respect  to  what  is 
to  happen  concerning  a  rules  change. 

A  number  of  things  have  been  dis- 
cussed, and  they  are  critically  important. 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  may,  when  the  time  comes— 
and  it  will  come  when  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  is 
again  before  the  Senate,  which  will  not 
occur  until  the  Anderson  resolution  is 
the  pending  business — modify,  in  any 
way  he  chooses,  his  proposed  instructions 
to  the  committee,  so  long  as  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  not  been  ordered — and  they 
have  not  been.  He  may  then  include 
anything  he  pleases. 

As  I  understand  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Chair  would  then  be  required  to 
entertain  another  point  of  order,  if  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
should  choose  to  make  one,  and  an  ap- 
peal may  then  be  taken  from  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair. 

What  the  Chair  did  yesterday  was  to 
establish  a  precedent  which  could  be  in- 
voked upon  that  argument.  If  the  Sen- 
ate does  not  like  that  precedent]  it  can, 
as  it  has  so  many  times  in  the  past,  over- 
rule it. 

Therefore,  in  my  judgment,  we  are 
discussing  a  matter  of  great  importance 
in  terms  of  whether  Senators  hear  the 
ruling  or  not,  so  that  they  can  appeal. 
But  I  see  no  permanent  jeopardy  or  loss 
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of  rights  with  respect  to  what  has  been 
done  so  far. 

The  other  question  has,  again,  not  been 
approached  substantively,  and  we  might 
as  well  call  a  spade  a  spade,  because  in 
the  final  analysis  the  Senate  will  decide 
whether  the  Anderson  resolution  will  go 
to  committee  or  will  remain  here.  No 
Senator  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  an- 
other. In  preceding  years,  1957,  1959, 
1961,  and  1963.  there  was  either  a  gentle- 
man's understanding  or  unanimous  con- 
sent that  whatever  rights  existed  would 
not  be  lost  in  the  course  of  the  trans- 
action of  business  between  the  time  when 
the  resolution  to  change  rule  XXII  was 
before  the  Senate  in  any  form — even  on  a 
motion  to  take  up  as  it  is  now— and  the 
time  that  it  was  actually  acted  on. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  really  a  substan- 
tive right  involved.  The  substan- 
tive right  in  brief  is  this.  Can  debate 
be  ended  upon  this  resolution  by  invok- 
ing a  constitutional  right  that  the  Sen- 
ate may  change  its  own  rules  free  of  the 
inhibition  of  the  cloture  provisions  in 
rule  XXII,  or  must  rule  XXII  be  com- 
plied with?  This  is  the  substantive  ques- 
tion. However  the  Senate  may  decide, 
it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  any  Sen- 
ator would  wish  to  deprive  a  Member  of 
the  right  to  make  this  argument  because 
of  waiver  or  estoppel,  or  because  of  the 
pettifogging  argument  that  business  had 
interfered,  and  that,  therefore,  whatever 
constitutional  rights  might  have  accrued 
at  the  opening  of  the  session  had  now 
been  lost. 

I  submit  that,  in  all  decency  and  hon- 
or, in  accordance  with  the  precedents 
which  we  ourselves  have  established  at 
the  beginning  of  a  number  of  Congresses, 
either  by  unanimous  consent  or  at  the 
appropriate  time  on  an  appropriate  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair,  it  should  be  made  clear 
that  this  matter  having  been  raised  at 
the  appropriate  time,  whatever  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  might  be  in  the  inter- 
vening time — whether  consideration  of 
a  committee,  or  otherwise — no  Senator 
win  lose  the  fundamental  right  to  claim 
whatever  he  might  claim  at  the  time  he 
made  the  motion.  That  is  all  that  the 
argument  is  about. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  it  does  not 
do  the  Senate  any  good,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
country,  which  flnds  it  very  hard  to  un- 
derstand what  we  are  talking  about  if 
we  engage  in  this  kind  of  debate  when 
it  seems  to  me  the  issue  is  so  very  clear. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  I  doubt  very 
much  that  any  Senator  proposes  seri- 
ously to  deny  to  the  mover  his  right  to 
proceed,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
validity  of  his  argument  at  the  time  he 
made  the  motion,  whatever  else  might 
have  intervened  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  short,  both  on  the  law 
and  on  the  facts,  I  cannot  conceive  of  a 
situation  in  which  we  would  deny  the 
moving  Senator  and  his  associates,  of 


whom  I  am  one,  the  right  to  make  a 
constitutional  argument  in  accordance 
with  the  normal  practice  and  at  the  con- 
venience of  the  Senate.  It  may  properly 
be  made  without  that  right  having  been 
lost  because  of  estoppel  or  waiver  be- 
cause of  intervening  business. 


ESTABLISHMENT    OF    A    NATIONAL 
SEASHORE  ON  ASSATEAGUE  ISLAND 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional seashore  on  Assateague  Island. 
In  the  remarks  which  I  made  at  that 
time,  I  stressed  the  need  for  immediate 
congressional  action  if  this  great  national 
resource  is  to  be  preserved  for  public  en- 
joyment. I  pointed  out  that,  if  the  rul- 
ing expected  from  the  Maryland  court  of 
appeals  should  require  the  granting  of 
construction  permits,  there  is  little  like- 
lihood that  private  construction  could  be 
forestalled. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  this  seashore  proposal  re- 
ceived a  preliminary  hearing  during  the 
2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress.  An  im- 
mediate resumption  of  these  hearings  is 
essential. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  adjournment 
of  the  last  Congress,  and  in  recent  days, 
there  have  been  a  number  of  editorials 
from  leading  newspapers  which  have 
stressed  the  need  for  speed  in  the  matter 
of  Assateague.  I  ask  unaiiimous  consent 
that  editorials  on  this  subject  from  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  September  26  and  Jan- 
uary 8,  and  from  the  Evening  Sun  of 
December  1  and  22  and  January  7,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Sept.  26,  1964] 
Bridge   to  Assateague 

The  opening  of  the  bridge  to  Assateague 
Island  should  be  an  unclouded  occasion  for 
public  rejoicing.  As  Governor  Tawes  said  in 
his  dedicatory  remarks,  the  bridge  adds  22 
miles  to  Maryland's  accessible  ocean  front, 
hitherto  limited  to  the  8-mile  stretch  from 
Ocean  City  to  the  Delaware  line.  Those  22 
additional  miles  are  one  long,  unspoiled 
stretcli  of  glistening  sand  beach,  a  natural 
asset  to  be  hailed  by  all  Marylanders. 

The  opening  of  the  bridge,  though.  Is  far 
from  being  au  unclouded  event  in  Maryland 
lile.  It  opens  the  way  not  only  for  public 
recreation  b\it  for  the  thousands  of  lot  owners 
who  purchased  the  middle  portion  of  Assa- 
tengue  in  the  early  1950s.  The  bridge,  In  fact, 
brings  to  a  head  the  question  dangling  for  a 
decade:  Is  Assateague  to  be  preserved  for 
public  recreation?  Or  is  this  last  extensive 
stretch  of  luispoiled  seashore  along  the  mid- 
dle Atlantic  coast  to  be  developed  privately 
for  private  use? 

The  question  on  paper  has  been  answered. 
The  Tawes  administration  and  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  have  agreed  that  a 
small  portion  of  the  island  should  be  a  State 
park  and  the  rest  should  be  a  national  sea- 
shore. But  despite  the  wide  public  support 
given  that  solution,  and  the  actual  fulfill- 
ment of  the  State  portion  of  the  agreement, 
the  answer  is  only  on  paper.  Congress  has 
not  acted  on  the  national  seashore  proposal. 
With  the  bridge  now  making  Assateague  ac- 


cessible not  only  to  the  public  but  also  to 
private  developers,  any  congressional  delay 
will  mean  that  Assateague  land  costs  will 
soar.  Maryland's  congressional  delegation 
will  have  to  make  the  full  Congress  see  that, 
if  the  solution  to  Assateague  is  to  be  realized 
while  the  island  is  still  in  its  unspoiled 
state.  

[From  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun, 

Dec.  1.  1964) 

Holding  the  Line 

Once  again  a  State  agency  is  trying  to  hold 
the  line  against  further  private  development 
of  Assateague  Island.  Earlier,  Maryland 
health  authorities  declined  to  issue  permits 
for  septic  tanks  on  Worcester  county's  off- 
shore island  because,  they  said,  the  soil  was 
unfit  for  the  kind  of  facilities  proposed.  Now 
the  State  forests  and  park  commission  Is 
refusing  to  let  the  county  build  a  road 
through  the  State's  parkland  at  the  northern 
end  of  Assateague.  The  effect  of  both  rulings 
is  to  stall  private  plans  for  the  Island  and 
allow  time  for  a  hoped-for  congressional  de- 
cision to  establish  it  as  a  national  seashore 
area. 

S.  Lawrence  Hammerman,  chairman  of  the 
forest  and  park  commission,  states  frankly 
the  reason  why  his  group  is  blocking  con- 
struction of  a  road.  "We  are  at  that 
stage  •  *  •  where  careless  direction  could 
scar  the  land,"  he  says,  "and  where  uncon- 
trolled development  could  have  disastrous 
effects,  to  the  discredit  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land." Congress,  Mr.  Hammerman  says, 
might  be  reluctant  to  help  purchase  for  pub- 
lic use  an  island  already  dotted  with  new 
private  cottages  and  tourist  facilities.  And  it 
would  be  disastrous,  he  feels,  if  the  light  to 
preserve  the  island  is  finally  lost. 

There  are  many  reasons,  and  obvious  ones, 
for  saving  Assateague — tlie  last  remaining 
stretch  of  unspoiled  seashore  between  North 
Carolina  and  Massachusetts.  Worcester 
countians,  who  regard  Assateague  as  a  po- 
tential tax  source,  have  not  recognized  the 
public's  interest  in  the  island  and  aren't 
likely  to  do  so.  Maryland,  therefore,  can  ex- 
pect more  such  disputes  until  £;ongress 
approves  plans  for  the  island  and  condemna- 
tion proceedings  have  been  completed. 
County  officials  are  pledged  to  fight  right 
down  to  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

State  agencies  shouldn't  be  expected  to 
hold  off  the  private  developers  Indefinitely. 
This  year  a  bill  to  preserve  Assateague  died 
in  Congress;  next  year  there  is  to  be  a  new 
bill.  It  too  may  die  unless  the  Governor  and 
Maryland's  Representatives  in  the  House  and 
Senate  make  known  the  need  for  swift  action. 


[From  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  Dec.  22, 

1964) 

Educvtional  Campaign 

Among  impediments  to  the  campaign  to 
preserve  Assateague  Island  as  public  parkland 
is  the  fact  that  the  island,  being  both  remote 
and  undeveloped,  is  relatively  unknown  out- 
side Maryland.  If  Congress  is  to  approve  the 
bill  which  will  be  introduced  to  make  Assa- 
teague a  national  seashore  area.  Congressmen 
from  across  the  Nation  are  going  to  have  to 
be  informed  of  the  island's  great  potential 
as  a  recreational  resource.  Senator  Daniel 
Brewster's  announcement  that  he  has  begun 
an  educational  campaign  among  his  col- 
leagues comes,  therefore,  as  welcome  news. 

The  Senator  says  that  on  the  first  day  of 
the  coming  congressional  session  he  and 
Senator-elect  Joseph  Tydings  will  Introduce 
a  bill  to  establish  the  island  as  a  park.  Sen- 
ator Brewster  disclosed  also  the  text  of  a 
letter  he  has  sent  to  Senators  from  neighbor- 
ing States,  to  Senators  who  have  been  espe- 
cially interested  In  conservation  and  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate's  Interior  Committee.  The  letter 
makes  clear  the  need  for  quick  action  by 
Congress. 
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Senator  Brewster  obviously  understands 
the  urgency  of  the  matter.  He  understands 
too  that  the  attractiveness  of  the  Interior 
Department's  proposals  for  Assateague  won't 
be  appreciated  on  Capitol  Hill  until  Con- 
gressmen are  made  aware  of  the  Island's  as- 
sets. If  a  similar  educational  campaign  can 
be  begun  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
and  if  other  Marylanders  will  join  Senator 
Brewster  in  telling  the  Nation  about  Assa- 
teague. perhaps  Congress  will  move  with  the 
dispatch  which  the  situation  demands. 


(From  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  Jan.  7, 
1965] 
Highest  Priority 
"For  over  three  centuries."  the  President 
said  In  his  state  of  the  Union  address,  "the 
beauty  of  America  has  sustained  our  spirit 
and  enlarged  our  vision.    We  must  act  now 
to   protect   this   heritage."     To  do  this,   he 
said,  in  the  next  few  years  the  Nation  must 
build  more  large  and  small  parks,  more  sea- 
shores   and    open    spaces    than    have    been 
created  during  any  period  in  our  history. 

The  East,  especially,  has  seen  its  legacv 
of  natural  beauty  depleted.  But  there  re- 
mains, off  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland, 
a  long,  windswept  Island  still  available  for 
preservation  as  unspoiled  parkland.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  did  not  in  his  address  mention 
Assateague  Island  specifically,  but  there  were 
reasons  to  believe  Assateague  was  among 
the  places  he  had  In  mind.  Now  Stewart 
Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  says  as  much. 
The  InterfOr  Department  hopes  to  cooperate 
with  Maryland  in  making  the  island  a  State 
park  and  national  seashore  area.  Bills  to 
give  effect  to  the  plan  have  been  introduced 
and  Mr.  Udall  has  asked  the  Interior  Com- 
mittees of  both  House  and  Senate  to  give  the 
project  their  highest  priority. 

This  may  well  be  the  most  encouraging 
statement  so  far  in  the  long  campaign  to 
save  Assateague.  The  Secretary  made  it  clear 
he  understands  the  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion. Private  developers  are  prepared  to  move 
quickly  to  secure  the  island  for  commercial 
exploitation:  if  they  succeed  the  prospects 
of  reclamation  would  suffer.  "If  we  don't 
act  this  session,"  Mr.  Udall  said,  "we  will 
be  confronted  with  a  situation  making  it 
difficult  to  do  the  conservation  work  ahead." 
But  if  the  need  for  action  Is  urgent,  there 
is  also  good  reason  at  last  for  confidence 
that  the  need  will  be  met.  Federal  officials 
and  all  the  members  of  Maryland's  congres- 
sional delegation  are  in  harmony  on  the 
subject  of  Assateague.  United,  they  should 
be  able  to  convince  other  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  of  the  recreation  oppor- 
tunities the  island  offers.  Three  million 
Americans,  as  the  Interior  Department  points 
out,  are  within  a  day's  driving  distance  of 
Assateague's  sands.  "We  want  to  grow."  the 
President  said  in  his  address,  "and  build 
and  create,  but  we  want  progress  to  be  the 
servant  and  not  the  master  of  man."  An 
unspoiled  Assateague  is  waiting  to  serve. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Jan.  8.  1965] 
Assateague's  Year 

In  his  call  for  a  massive  effort  to  preserve 
our  natural  beauties  President  Johnson 
specifically  has  mentioned  the  need  for  more 
seashores.  Maryland  with  its  24  miles  of  un- 
cluttered Assateague  Island  has  just  such  a 
seashore  to  add  to  the  national  heritage,  If 
action  is  taken  before  private  development 
spoils  the  last  extensive  stretch  of  clear 
ocean  frontage  within  easy  reach  of  Wash- 
ington, Baltimore.  Wilmington,  ajid  Phila- 
dephia. 

A  long  list  of  Maryland  organizations  favor 
the  acquisition  of  Assateague  Island  as  a  na- 
tional seashore.  ^  • 

The  Tawes  administration*  has  backed  the 
creation  of  a  national  seashore  along  with  a 
small  State  seashore  park. 


The  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
heartily  approves  of  Federal  acquisition  of 
Assateague  as  a  national  seashore,  and  In- 
terior Secretary  Udall  has  Just  given  the  pro- 
posal his  department's  highest  priority. 

The  entire  Maryland  delegation  to  Con- 
gress, led  by  Senator  Brewster,  has  agreed 
on  a  bill  to  have  Assateague  become  a  na- 
tional seashore. 

All  that  remains  now  is  to  obtain  congres- 
sional action,  as  the  Assateague  bill  becomes 
one  among  thousands  in  Washington  and  as 
the  threat  of  private  development  on  As- 
sateague itself  becomes  increasingly  strong. 
With  a  Presidential  blessing  on  seashores, 
this  should  be  the  year  for  Assateague  in 
Congress,  but  successful  action  from  here  on 
will  depend  on  just  how  hard  each  member 
of  the  Maryland  delegation  pushes  and  on 
how  well  he  musters  the  substantial  public 
backing  at  his  disposal. 


DR.  MILO  BAIL'S  VALEDICTORY  AS 
PRESIDENT  OF  OMAHA  UNIVER- 
SITY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  for  45 
years.  Dr.  Milo  Bail  has  been  an  educator. 

For  the  past  16  years  he  has  served 
with  great  distinction  as  president  of  the 
University  of  Omaha.  At  the  end  of  this 
month  he  is  laying  aside  the  burdens 
of  that  office  for  a  richly  deserved  retire- 
ment. 

In  what  can  be  described  as  his  vale- 
dictory. Dr.  Bail  addressed  the  Downtown 
Kiwanis  Club  of  Omaha  on  December  18. 
In  his  remarks  which  he  titled,  "Educa- 
tion Faces  the  Future,"  this  highly  re- 
garded educator  dealt  in  a  refreshing 
and  imaginative  way  with  the  challenges 
and  opportunities  of  education  in  Amer- 
ica today.    He  said: 

So  often  are  we  concerned  only  about  the 
size  of-the  school,  college  or  university,  many 
of  which  are  doubling  and  tripling  in  en- 
rollment, yet  the  major  problem  of  our  con- 
cern must  be  with  the  quality  of  the  learn- 
ing experience  while  we  continue  to  deal 
with  the  quantity  seeking  learning. 

Restating  the  same  proposition,  he 
said: 

To  accept  less  than  the  best  is  the  recipe 
for  failure. 

Quality  and  excellence  have  been  the 
hallmarks  of  Dr.  Bail's  inspiring  career. 
He  takes  justifiable  pride  in  the  legacy 
he  is  leaving  to  the  University  of  Omaha 
and  to  his  successor.  But  he  is  most 
proud  of  that  part  of  the  legacy  repre- 
sented by  the  12,000  young  men  and 
u-omen  who  have  passed  across  a  plat- 
form to  receive  a  diploma. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  Dr.  Bail's  remarks  before  the 
Downtown  Kiwanis  Club  and  commend 
them  to  the  thoughtful  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Education  Faces  the  Future 

(Remarks  by  Milo  Bail,  president.  Municipal 
University  of  Omaha) 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  this  after- 
noon to  talk  about  some  things  which  I  have 
grouped  under  the  title  "Education  Faces 
the  Future."  In  these  days  when  so  much 
is  being  said  and  written  about  education — 
both  pro  and  con — and  when  so  many  people 
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are  mindful  of  the  importance  of  education 
and  yet  so  many  are  unmindful,  and  when 
some  of  the  critics  of  education  get  rich 
on  their  publications  and  public  addresses- 
and  when  many  who  have  dedicated  their 
lives  to  education  are  vlllfled,  it  is  indeed  dif- 
ficult to  present  something  about  or  for  edu- 
cation that  hasn't  already  been  said,  either 
by  someone  else  or  by  yourself — hence  I 
shall  quote  not  only  from  others  but  also 
from  myself,  which  I  believe  Shaw  has  said 
is  likely  one's  best  quotes,  at  least  one's 
best  liked  quotes. 

It  is  trite  to  say,  with  Devereaux  Josephs 
that  we  stand  at  the  confluence  of  two  great 
streams  which  threaten  to  engulf  all  of  us 
engaged  In  this  business  of  education— two 
streams,  each  of  which  is  the  result  of  a 
great  explosion.  The  first,  the  population 
explosion  which  is  forcing  great  problems 
upon  us — particularly  in  certain  SUtes  of 
the  Nation  as  well  as  abroad.  With  the  con- 
stant movement  of  people  from  the  rural  to 
the  urban  areas,  we  find  that  84  percent  of 
our  Nation's  population  now  lives  in  212 
metropolitan  areas  which  produce  75  per- 
cent of  our  marketable  products. 

Hov;ever,  in  this  great  belt  of  Midwestern 
States,  including  Nebraska,  our  rural  popu- 
lation is  rapidly  moving  to  town  and  even 
some  of  it  moving  out  of  the  State — although 
at  the  same  time  our  agricultural  produc- 
tivity through  advanced  educational  methods 
increases  year  by  year. 

The  population  of  the  Nation's  boundary 
States  from  Washington.  Oregon.  California, 
and  around  the  South  and  up  the  east  coast 
is  rapidly  and  constantly  increasing.  In  Cal- 
ifornia alone,  an  annual  Increase  of  1  mil- 
lion a  year  (practically  two-thirds  of  Ne- 
braska) is  expected  above  the  present  18 
million  until  by  1980  or  1985  there  will  be 
40  million  people  in  California. 

What  is  needed  in  each  State — and  in  Ne- 
braska in  particular — is  a  master  plan  for 
education  at  all  levels  based  upon  the  facts 
regarding  population  and  population  trends— 
and  gathered  by  the  State  department  or 
the  Governor  or  the  legislature  upon  which 
the  State  can  develop  an  educational  system 
to  serve  the  needs  of  its  citizens. 

There  is  another  explosion;  namely,  that  of 
information  or  knowledge. 

In  1800,  information  was  doubling  each 
50  years.  Today,  It  is  doubling  each  8  to 
10  years  and  if  I  am  reliably  Informed,  by 
the  seventies  it  will  double  each  5  years.  In 
the  physiclal  sciences  alone,  there  are  600,000 
pages  annually — two  volumes  every  day  of 
the  year — more  than  can  ever  be  read — not 
to  count  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
articles  in  the  various  Journals  and  periodi- 
cals. 

Paper — paper — paper — the  paper  for  the 
plans  of  a  bomber  weigh  more  than  the 
bomber  itself. 

Files — files— files— 95  percent  of  which  will 
never  be  referred  to  again. 

But  you  say  Du  Font's  report  that  at  some 
time  in  the  near  future,  tape  and  film  will 
replace  paper.  But  even  now  the  work  pre- 
ceding a  bomb  explosion  requires  700  miles 
of  tape  which  would  require  five  men  5  years 
Just  to  analyze. 

Records — records — records — less  than  5 
percent  meaningful — 95  percent  never  looked 
at  again. 

Research — research — research^-dupllcation 
of  research — no  time  to  read  the  journals  to 
discover  whether  or  not  the  experiment  has 
already  been  performed  and  a  new  discovery 
achieved.  Cheaper  it  is  for  a  research  de- 
partment to  conduct  its  own  research  even 
If  the  experiment  has  already  been  performed 
than  to  search  the  literature  for  Information 
to  prevent  duplication. 

The  data  processing  machine  has  a  signifi- 
cant function  to  serve,  in  gathering  Informa- 
tion to  communicate  although  as  someone 
has  said  in  comparing  the  machine  with 
man — the    machine    Is    fast,    efficient,    and 
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stupid,  while  man  is  slow,  slovenly,  and  bril- 
liant. How  are  we  to  use  this  machine  in 
our  work  with  the  boys  and  girls  In  our 
schools  and  colleges?  To  what  purpose  shall 
It  be  put?  First,  however,  we  should  consider 
the  real  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  school 
and  college  in  our  contemporary  life.  How 
do  we  account  for  the  extreme  popularity 
of  all  levels  of  education?  From  klndergair- 
ten  to  adult?  How  shall  we  direct  our  edu- 
cational program  that  it  may  face  the  future 
m  a  meaningful  manner  for  all  students, 
faculty,  and  the  citizenry. 

As  the  historians,  Charles  and  Mary  Beard, 
have  said: 

"The  prime  end  of  education  (the  Found- 
ing Fathers  held)  was  to  help  to  realize  the 
ideal  of  progress,  raise  the  general  well  being, 
bring  all  citizens  within  the  range  of  the 
cooperative  life,  apply  science  to  the  service 
of  mankind,  prepare  pupils  for  economic  In- 
dependence, instruct  them  in  the  duties  of 
citizenship,  instill  in  them  republican  princi- 
ples, strengthen  and  enrich  American  na- 
tionality." 

That  is.  the  .schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities have  been  established  to  afford  the 
Inhabitants — the  men  and  women,  the  youth 
and  adults,  of  the  State  and  Nation — the 
mean.s  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  branches  of  learning — both  liberal  and 
applied. 

In  other  words,  human  learning  is  the  real 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  school.  The 
school  is  an  institution  of  people,  for  peo- 
ple. The  staff,  the  faculty,  the  services,  the 
facilities,  the  instruction,  the  curriculums, 
the  ways  and  means,  the  administration,  the 
members  of  the  board — in  fact,  all  the  school 
has  and  all  the  school  uses — exists  to  maxi- 
mize human  learning.  Hence,  it  is  essential 
that  we  understand  better  than  we  do  now 
the  human  learning  process.  We  must  re- 
member that  although  we  teach  collective- 
ly, in  groups  of  20,  30,  50,  or  100,  our  students 
learn  individually,  one  by  one.  Also,  they 
learn  in  spite  of  us,  as  well  as  because  of 
us.  We  must  so  organize  our  resources  that 
our  students  may  gradually  mature  mental- 
ly to  become  self-directed  individuals,  and 
thus  achieve  proper  and  effective  human  be- 
havior patterns. 

To  achieve  better  human  learning,  we  need 
a  much  better  inventory  of  liuman  re- 
sources— a  much  better  inventory  of  the  raw 
material  which  we  use  in  the  human  learn- 
mg  process.  Think  what  we  might  be  able 
to  achieve  in  our  classrooms  if  we  had  a  de- 
tailed inventory  of  all  the  talents  repre- 
sented in  the  students  who  face  tlie  teacher. 
Here  is  a  real  application  for  the  compxiter 
and  the  data  processing  machine — to  provide 
a  comprehensive  yet  detailed  body  of  Infor- 
mation about  the  school  population  which 
the  teachers  can  use  to  guide  and  direct  the 
learning  activities  of  the  boys  and  girls  in 
their  classrooms  and  laboratories.  So  often 
we  are  concerned  only  about  the  size  of  the 
school,  college,  or  university,  many  of  which 
are  doubling  and  tripling  in  enrollment.  Yet 
the  major  problem  of  our  concern  must  be 
with  quality  of  the  learning  experience  while 
we  continue  to  deal  with  the  quantity  seek- 
ing learning.  The  size  of  the  learning  situa- 
tion Is  the  size  of  the  actual  classroom  or 
laboratory  in  which  the  dynamic  teacher- 
scholar  meets  the  students  and  effectively 
challenges  and  directs  the  learning  activi- 
ties of  each  Individvial  present. 

Never  forget — a  teacher  in  school  or  a  pro- 
fessor in  college  or  university  is  not  teach- 
ing the  whole  enrollment  of  500,  1.500.  5.000, 
or  15,000,  but  is,  or  should  be.  teaching  and 
shaping  the  learning  and  behavior  patterns 
of  the  20,  30,  40,  50.  or,  under  certain  lecture- 
room  conditions,  a  hundred  or  so  students 
before  him.  No  matter  how  much  the  ma- 
chine or  any  other  of  the  teaching  gadgets — 
ETV,  Tele-lecture,  or  visual  aids — may  help 
us.  It  Is  the  reaction  between  the  learner  and 
the  teacher  that  makes  the  difference  and 


which  produces  the  dividends  in  the  class- 
room. 

If  the  real  reason  for  our  educational  insti- 
tutions is  human  learning,  we  had  better 
learn  and  soon  how  to  secure  and  utilize  the 
very  best  inventory  of  human  resources  pos- 
sible— not  only  the  human  resources  repre- 
sented in  our  students  but  also  the  human 
resources  represented  in  our  faculties.  Here 
is  the  real  pay  dirt — here  is  the  place  where 
we  maximize  human  learning — here  it  is 
where  the  dividends  are  produced — here  it  Is 
where  we  process  the  men  and  women,  the 
inhabitants  of  our  society,  that  they  may 
attain  their  maximum  growth  and  achieve 
their  maximum  potentiality  for  successful 
life  and  living  in  the  days  they  have  ahead 
of  them. 

Let  us  keep  ever  before  us,  two  very  impor- 
tant purposes  of  education:  first,  for  the  days 
of  our  youth,  that  of  self-Improvement;  and 
second,  for  the  days  of  our  maturity,  that  of 
self-protection.  Let  us  keep  these  two  pur- 
poses ever  before  us  and  direct  our  energies 
with  courage — the  courage  of  conviction  and 
the  courage  to  prepare  ourselves,  our  homes, 
our  schools,  our  churches,  our  government, 
our  city.  State,  and  Nation  for  a  future  that 
will  bring  the  good  life,  success,  happiness, 
and  peace  and  harmony  to  all  peoples. 

As  citizens  who  have  accepted  the  respon- 
sibility for  shaping  people  to  face  the  future, 
we  must  do  so  with  plans  designed  for  a  new 
world,  not  merely  with  plans  designed  for 
past  performances,  not  as  described  in  Bar- 
bara Tuckman's  "Guns  of  August,"  where  all 
the  leaders  of  Europe  planned  for  August  of 
1914  with  plans  designed  for  the  war  of  1870, 
but,  as  reported  by  John  Gardner,  president 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  in  his  statement, 
"Education  must  always  attempt  to  shape 
the  future."  And  also  as  President  Johnson 
said  only  last  month  to  a  group  of  educators 
meeting  In  the  White  House,  "The  success  of 
the  Nation  depends  upon  the  faith  of  its 
people  in  education." 

My  challenge  to  you,  as  Interested  citizens, 
keep  your  faith  in  education — not  only  for 
yourself  but  for  your  sons  and  daughters,  as 
well  as  the  sons  and  daughters  of  all  people, 
both  privileged  and  underprivileged,  fortu- 
nate or  less  fortunate. 

Further.  If  as  educated  citizens,  we  are  to 
help  shape  the  future,  we  will  find  It  a  most 
difficult  task,  in  fact,  the  most  difficult  proc- 
ess that  we  know  anything  about. 

It  Is  easy  to  quarry  stone,  cut  It,  square 
It,  raise  It,  fit  it;  it  Is  easy  to  work  with  other 
materials— steel,  copper,  glass,  brass — and  to 
make  new  materials;  because  they  all  react 
to  certain  conditions  of  temperature,  stress, 
strain,  bending,  twisting,  the  forces  we  put 
upon  them.  They  react  according  to  the 
properties  which  they  possess.  But  man 
does  not  react  predictably;  man  reacts  in 
many  ways — some  men  always,  some  men 
never,  some  men  sometimes. 

Through  education  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
predict  their  behavior  but  as  yet  our  efforts 
have  not  had  the  success  that  we  have  hoped 
for.  Some  of  you  may  remember  Finley  Peter 
Dunne,  a  Will  Rogers  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  his  foil,  Mr.  Dooley.  After  Mr. 
Dunne  discussed  the  necessity  for  reorganiz- 
ing the  House  of  Representatives,  he  has  Mr. 
Dooley  reply :  "But  Mr.  Dunne,  after  you  have 
reorganized  the  House,  there  will  still  be 
people  in  the  House." 

My  charge  to  all  who  have  accepted  the 
responsibility  for  shaping  people  to  face  the 
future  Is  that  we  must  also  strive  to  focus 
attention  on  the  self-shaping  of  these  people 
who  are  in  our  own  houses.  Not  come  as 
you  are  which  you  see  on  so  many  billboards, 
and  on  Invitations  to  enter,  whatever  the 
establishment  may  be,  and  which  some  of 
you  may  have  seen  described  In  a  recent 
Reader's  Digest,  but.  "Come  better  than  you 
are.  Come  with  yoilt  best  foot  forward  in 
dress  and  behavior  not  always  in  a  casual 
manner  but  in  a  dressed  up  manner,  and 


especially  in  learning  or  living  patterns, 
come  better  than  you  are."  This  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  maximize  human  learning  and 
human  behavior  as  Is  expected  of  us — and 
as  Is  so  much  needed  In  every  aspect  of  con- 
temporary living.  And  may  I  say  that  teach- 
ers, in  the  majority  do  come  better  than  you 
are  and,  in  many  cases,  come  better  than 
the  parents  do. 

A  republic  such  as  ours  depends  upon  the 
general  intelligence  of  the  many  as  well  as 
the  wisdom  of  the  few.  The  authority  and 
strength  of  government  rests  in  the  people; 
through  their  zeal  for  its  continuance  and 
their  ability  to  govern  themselves,  the  Ideals 
of  freedom  take  root  and  flourish. 

Popular  education  is  the  key  to  the  de- 
velopment of  men  and  women  with  a  pur- 
pose and  a  sense  of  direction;  men  and 
women  who  will  direct  their  efforts  and 
energies  to  the  survival  of  the  open  road  to 
merit. 

Popular  education  that  will  provide  for 
the  discovery  and  development  of  talents  and 
abilities  wherever  they  may  be  found  Is  the 
best  investment  we  can  make  to  insure  each 
individual  the  freedom  and  liberty  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  an  open  road  to 
merit  for  all  people. 

Freedom  and  liberty,  however,  cannot  be 
taken  for  granted — they  must  be  worked  for. 
Citizens  must  be  correctly  informed,  must 
be  as  active  in  meeting  their  civic  duties 
and  responsibilities  as  they  are  in  pursuing 
their  personal  rights.  The  most  valuable 
right  we  possess  is  the  right  of  suffrage,  or 
at  least  so  we  proudly  proclaim  to  the  rest  of 
the  world;  yet.  In  November,  many  of  our 
citizens  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  to 
the  polls,  and  for  some  reason  or  another, 
the  more  education  they  had.  the  fewer  there 
are  who  go  to  the  polls. 

Purposeful  citizens  who  have  a  sense  of 
direction  and  who  believe  in  maintaining  our 
freedom  will  not  take  freedom  for  granted 
but  will  assiune  their  responsibilities  by 
studying  the  Issues  involved  and  then  exer- 
cising their  right  of  suffrage  accordingly. 
They  will  work  for  the  improvement  of  the 
home,  the  school,  and  the  community — they 
will  know  what  government  services  are 
necessary,  they  will  know  what  their  tax 
dollars  buy,  they  will  be  concerned  about 
public  affairs,  and  they  will  demonstrate  by 
word  and  deed  that  they  are  at  work  main- 
taining, the  kind  of  government  under  which 
they  wish  to  live. 

Man's  progress  as  a  race  has  been  gov- 
erned by  his  progress  as  an  individual.  It 
has  been  Individuals  who  have  painted  the 
great  masterpieces,  composed  the  great  sym- 
phonies, designed  the  great  cathedrals,  writ- 
ten the  great  books,  discovered  the  great 
scientific  principles — not  the  group,  not  the 
committee,  not  the  organization  man,  but 
the  individual  in  spite  of  some  of  our  to- 
getlierness  ads  of  today. 

In  every  age,  in  every  society.  In  every 
area  of  endeavor  It  has  been  the  individual, 
the  creative  thinker,  the  frontrunner  who 
has  made  the  difference. 

It  Just  may  be  that  in  facing  the  future 
we  should  follow  Professor  Redefer's  sugges- 
tion, which  some  of  you  may  liave  read  in  the 
August  8  Issue  of  Saturday  Review,  which  re- 
minded me  very  much  of  my  own  proposal 
that  every  school,  college,  and  university, 
should  insist  that  each  teacher  have  an  hour 
a  day  in  a  secluded  room  where,  with  a  sign 
on  the  door  reading,  "Do  Not  Disturb — ^Man 
Thinking,"  he  would  actually  be  thinking 
rather  than  doing.  To  quote  from  Mr.  Rede- 
fer.  "What  is  needed,  it  seems  to  me.  is  a 
vice  president  for  serendipity,  a  man  whose 
sole  Job  is  to  search  for  valuable  and  unex- 
pected ideas.  The  vice  president  for  seren- 
dipity should  be  given  the  liberty  of  free 
wheeling  and  should  be  allowed  to  reach 
some  decisions  Intuitively,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  experts,  consultants,  committees, 
or  field  generals. 
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He  should  be  given  a  sizable  budget,  and, 
while  he  would  of  course  be  accountable  for 
the  results,  he  should  not  be  held  to  a  spe- 
cific batting  average.  He  should  have  a  small 
office.  It  need  not  have  wall-to-wall  carpet- 
ing but  be  a  place  where  the  vice  president 
for  serendipity  could  talk  with  all  those 
time-consuming  teachers,  professors,  and 
board  members,  who  have  an  imaginative 
idea  that  requires  only  small  encouragement 
to  develop.  He  would  also  serve  as  the  per- 
son to  handle  new  ideas  in  education.  It 
takes  courage  these  days  to  propose  a  change 
in  the  educational  pattern.  Helping  schools, 
colleges,  universities,  teachers,  and  profes- 
sors do  better  what  they  are  already  doing  is 
not  meeting  the  challenge  of  a  rapidly  chang- 
ing age.  Even  giving  bigger  grants  or  more 
elaborate  buildings  is  not  the  answer.  Per- 
haps some  of  the  answers  will  be  found  in 
the  serendipitous  ideas  that  are  too  often 
allowed  to  slip  through  the  foundations'  net. 
And,  as  I  have  suggested,  the  value  of  the 
vice  president  for  serendipity  would  by  no 
means  be  limited  to  education.  Indeed,  if 
even  a  few  dozen  were  placed  at  appropriate 
vantage  points  throughout  the  business  and 
governmental  communities,  we  might  see 
some  exciting  developments  In  the  market 
place  of  ideas. 

May  I  also  refer  you  to  "The  Wild  Birds 
Find  a  Corpora "-e  Roost,"  by  Tom  Alexander, 
in  the  August  issue  of  Fortune. 

If  we  are  to  develop  such  individuals — peo- 
ple who  believe  in  the  value  of  the  Intellec- 
tual man,  the  creative  man.  the  man  of  wis- 
dom, the  man  of  faith  and  spiritual  values — 
we  must  change  our  current  heroes  from 
the  commonplace  and  accept  only  the  best 
that  the  creative  artist  or  man-thinking  has 
to  offer.  To  accept  less  than  the  best  is  the 
recipe  for  failure. 

Although  It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  of 
us  engaged  in  any  aspect  of  teaching  to  see 
that  we  provide  every  means  possible  to  dis- 
cover, to  select  and  motivate  the  front  run- 
ner, the  creative  thinkers,  those  who  will 
make  the  significant  contributions  and  pos- 
sibly develop  solutions  for  the  problems  of 
the  future,  it  is  also  our  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide the  very  best  education  possible  for  that 
great  majority  of  us  so  often  called  the  aver- 
age followers  but  whom  I  chose  to  call  the 
middle  group,  the  doers,  the  supporters,  the 
workers  who  carry  out  the  Ideas  of  the  crea- 
tive thinkers. 

True,  we  must  have  as  one  of  the  major 
purposes  of  education,  the  education  of  the 
man  of  intellect,  yet  at  the  same  time  we 
must  remember  that  the  future  of  our  Re- 
public and  our  State  depends  upon  the  in- 
telligence of  that  great  middle  group  who 
carry  out  the  instructions  on  the  label  as 
well  as  it  does  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  few 
who  write  the  Instructions  on  the  label. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
coin.  .Some  40  years  ago  Josiah  Royce  in 
"The  Philosophy  of  Loyalty"  wrote,  "To  be 
an  ethical  individual,  .select  a  cause  and  serve 
it."  Man  is  a  gregarious  individual,  a  joiner. 
one  who  needs  to  belong.  As  a  member  of 
an  orp:anization  he  develops  interests,  finds 
something  greater  than  self,  and  discover  a 
solidarity  and  meaning  in  life.  To  belong 
to  a  dedicated  worthwhile  group  is  good  for 
the  individual.  To  work  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  fellowmen — it  doesn't  matter 
much  In  what  area  or  with  what  worthwhile 
group — 4-H  Clubs,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts, 
handicapped  or  underprivileged  children, 
youth  groups,  hospitals,  schools,  churches — 
such  service  will  improve  the  home,  neigh- 
borhood, city.  State,  and  Nation,  and  bring 
happiness  to  the  participant. 

The  first  great  cause  to  be  selected  and 
served  is  work.  His  work,  vocation,  or  pro- 
fe.ssion  should  challenge  the  Individual  to 
put  forth  an  all-out  effort.  Work  for  the  Joy 
of  it,  for  the  thrill  of  it,  for  the  pride  in  a 
Job  well  done.  There  is  no  easy  path — the 
earth  yields  nothing  save  to  the  labor  of 
mankind.     No  matter  what  some  people — 
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even  some  in  high  places — are  saying  to  the 
contrary  today,  we  cannot  get  something  for 
nothing,  whether  it  be  in  business,  ind\istry, 
government,  the  professions,  or  in  the  fields 
of  learning. 

Work  is  honorable,  the  small  job  as  well  as 
the  large,  and  if  we  are  to  be  honest  and 
realistic  we  must  respect  work.  We  must 
see  that  each  worthwhile  job  has  a  prestige 
value  in  our  society.  All  boys  and  girls  do 
not  have  to  go  to  college  or  university.  But 
they  must  be  trained  for  work  and  taught 
that  it  is  honorable  and  they  must  receive 
recognition  for  a  job  well  done.  The  methods 
of  doing  many  jobs  have  changed  from 
muscles  to  machines,  yet  upon  work  and  the 
service  we  render  it,  rests  all  attainments  of 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future. 

I  don't  doubt  but  that  some  of  you  who 
are  present  this  afternoon  have  said,  "I  want 
my  sons  and  daughters  to  secure  an  educa- 
tion so  they  will  not  have  to  work  as  hard  as 
I  have."  This  is  indeed  a  vicious  legacy  and 
a  heartless  wish,  because  if  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  this  generation  of  parents,  work 
didn't  cause  it.  Do  not  deny  yoiu-  students 
or  your  own  sons  and  daughters  the  thrill  of 
accomplishment — the  thrill  tliat  comes  from 
their  own  effort  in  carrying  a  job  through  to 
completion,  not  in  the  same  way  which  you 
or  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  did,  but 
work  neverthele.=s. 

May  I  recall  with  you  Irving  Stone's  great 
volume,  "The  Agony  and  the  Ecstacy."  which 
has  a  philosophy  which  I  have  quoted  many 
times.  To  Bartoldo.  the  great  Florentine 
sculptor,  there  comes  a  lad  who  possesses 
the  potential  of  doing  the  great  "David," 
the  "Pieta,"  and  all  of  his  other  great  mas- 
terpieces. At  19.  Michelangelo  appears  be- 
fore Bartoldo  to  learn  sculpturing  from  this 
great  mnster.  And  Bartoldo,  after  he  has 
shown  the  youngster  how  to  make  the  tools, 
and  use  the  tools,  and  fashion  the  stone,  and 
to  produce  some  pieces  of  his  own,  says  to  this 
young  lad,  "I  am  not  a  great  sculptor.  But 
with  you  as  my  pupil  I  may  become  a  great 
teacher."  Tliink  of  that  philosophy  as  we 
are  thinking  about  facing  the  future  and 
as  we  think  of  the  improvement  of  mankind 
to  solve  the  problems  of  life  and  living,  "with 
you  as  my  pupil,  I  may  become  a  great 
teacher." 

Think  also  of  the  other  side  of  that  coin. 
Suppose  all  boys  and  girls  were  sent  by  their 
parents  to  school,  to  college,  or  university, 
each  morning  to  look  up  at  the  teacher  to 
say,  "I  may  never  become  a  great  scientist, 
musician,  writer,  engineer,  teacher,  lav/yer, 
banker,  doctor,  but  with  you  as  my  teacher 
I  may  become  a  great  citizen."  I  challenge 
each  of  you  this  afternoon  to  think  what  a 
change  that  would  make  in  every  area  of 
our  national  life  today  and  tomorrow.  That 
every  teacher  in  every  classroom  and  labora- 
tory in  every  school,  college,  and  university, 
would  deserve  to  have  his  students  look  at 
him  each  day  with  sufficient  faith  that  these 
words  would  come  to  his  mind.  "With  you 
as  my  teacher,  I  may  become  a  great  citizen." 
This  is  the  challenge  we  need  today  as  we 
face  the  future  in  our  classrooms  and  la- 
boratories— that  educated  citizens  may  go 
forth  from  the  experiences  they  have  with 
great  teachers  to  make  their  maximum  con- 
tribution to  society,  each  in  his  own  partic- 
ular service  area.  Although  the  ideal  may 
never  be  attained,  we  must  strive  to  move 
along  the  road  to  maximiim  effectiveness  in 
the  human  learning  experiences  which  we 
direct.  In  the  words  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  "The  great  thing  in  this  world  is  not 
so  much  where  we  are,  but  in  what  direction 
we  are  moving." 

This  much  is  certain:  our  Nation  will 
grow:  our  Nation  will  change. 

My  hope  is  that  we  who  .^erve  in  any  aspect 
of  this  program  we  call  education  may  have 
the  knowledge,  the  skill,  the  courage,  the 
desire,  and  the  wisdom,  to  help  direct  it  In 
the  proper  direction. 


INAUGURATION  OP  DR.  JAMES  C 
FLETCHER,  PRESIDENT.  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  UTAH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
fall  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
inaugural  ceremonies  of  Dr.  James  Chip- 
man  Fletcher,  eighth  president  of  the 
Univei-sity  of  Utah. 

It  was  an  impressive  occasion.  We 
were  installing  as  president  of  the  oldest 
State  university  west  of  the  Missouri  a 
world-renowned  physicist  who  is  one  of 
today's  intellectual  pioneers.  It  seemed 
wholly  appropriate  that  this  man,  emi- 
nent in  space  research  and  administra- 
tion in  tlie  midtwentieth  centuiy,  should 
have  been  chosen  to  head  a  university 
whose  founding  over  100  years  ago  in  Salt 
Lake  City  was  an  intellectual  and  prac- 
tical triumph  of  the  midnineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Dr.  Fletcher  comes  from  a  family 
touched  with  genius.  His  father  retired 
as  director  of  phy.sical  research  for  Bell 
Telephone  Lab-^ratcries  to  become  dean 
of  the  College  of  Physical  and  Engineer- 
ing Sciences  at  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity in  Provo.  Utah.  At  the  time  he  was 
tapped  for  the  presidency  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah,  Dr.  James  Fletcher  was 
vice  president  of  the  Aerojet  Corp.  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Space- 
General  Corp.  He  has  four  brothers  all 
of  whom  have  distinguished  themselves 
either  in  science  or  medicine. 

The  establishment  of  the  University  of 
Deseret  in  1850  by  Brigham  Young  was 
in  itself  an  act  of  genius.  The  Mormon 
pioneers  had  been  in  the  valley  less  than 
3  years.  They  weie  buildinj  homes  and 
digging  irrigation  ditches  and  fighting 
the  desert  to  grow  food  to  sustain  them 
in  a  desert  land  when  President  Young 
announced  that  he  was  establishing  the 
university.  It  was  this  rugged  determi- 
nation to  nourish  the  intellect  as  well  as 
the  body  which  set  the  Mormon  pioneer 
commimity  apai't  from  other  western 
communities,  aiid  which  has  made  it  a 
center  for  culture  and  education  ever 
since.  The  descendents  of  these  pioneers 
still  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  it  has  been 
cur  proud  boast  that  Utah  has  always 
been  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  States  in 
the  peicentage  of  high  school  graduates 
who  go  on  to  college. 

The  hcnored  position  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah  in  the  educational  world  to- 
day, and  the  type  of  man  who  has  been 
chosen  as  its  new  president,  arc  reflected 
in  the  two  major  addresses  made  at  the 
inaugural  ceremonies.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  i^rinted  in  the  body  of 
the  Record — the  address  entitled  "Edu- 
cational Evolution"  made  by  Dr.  Clark 
Kerr,  president  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  that  of  Dr.  Fletcher  himself 
entitled  "The  Next  Twenty  Years." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Educational  Evolution 
(Address  at  the  inauguration  of  Dr.  James 
Chipman  Fletcher  as  eighth  president  of 
the   University    of   Utah,   Salt   Lake  City. 
Utah.   November   6.    1964,   by  Clark  Kerr, 
president.   University  of  California) 
Mr.  Chairman;  President  Fletcher:  Gover- 
nor Clyde,  ladies  and  gentlemen:   This  day 
belongs  equally  to  the  University  of  Utah 
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H  to  its  new  presldent^Dr.  James  Chip- 
man  Fletcher.  It  is  my  very  great  Pleasure  to 
^m  in  bringing  both  to  the  man  and  to  the 
Sltution  the  greetings,  congratulations 
o^ri  best  wishes  of  the  community  of  scholars 
?rnm  our  universities  and  colleges,  our 
wned  societies,  and  foundations  whose  rep- 
re'senUtives  are  gathered  here  today. 

As  a  working  member  of  the  guild  of  uni- 
versity presidents.  I  urge  my  colleague  to  en- 
inv  this  memorable  day  to  the  utmost.  For. 
as  he  will  inevitably  discover,  the  festivities 
will  all  too  soon  give  way  to  frustration,  the 
conKraulations  to  querulous  complaints,  the 
banquets  to  a  sandwich  on  the  run^  the 
hearty  handshakes  to  hard  labor.  Today 
mav  well  be  the  only  occasion,  in  what  I 
trust  win  be  a  long  and  distinguished  tenure 
when  President  Fletcher  may  enjoy  to  the  full 
all  of  the  prerequisties  and  be  troubled  by 
none  of  the  requisites  of  his  high  office. 

A  year  or  so  ago  in  some  lectures  I  had 
occasion  to  conament  on  the  role  of  the 
American  university  presidents— or  rather  on 
the  many  roles  he  must  play  at  the  same 
time  He  is  expected  to  be  a  friend  of  the 
students;  a  colleague  of  the  faculty;  a  good 
fellow  with  the  alumni;  a  sound  adminis- 
trator with  the  regents;  a  good  speaker  with 
the  public;  an  astute  bargainer  with  the 
foundations  and  Federal  agencies;  a  politi- 
cian with  the  State  legislature;  a  friend  of 
industry,  labor,  and  agriculture;  a  persuasive 
diplomat  with  donors;  a  champion  of  liberal 
education;  a  vigorous  supporter  of  the  pro- 
fessions: a  skilled  spokesman  with  the  press; 
a  creative  scholar  in  his  own  right;  a  public 
servant  at  the  State  and  national  levels;  a 
devotee  of  classical  music  and  football 
equally— also  of  art  and  basketball;  a  decent 
human  being;  a  good  family  man;  an  active 
member  of  a  church.  Above  all,  he  must  en- 
joy traveling  in  airplanes,  eating  his  meals 
in  public,  and  delivering  speeches  on  all  sorts 
of  official  and  semiofficial  occasions. 

After  listening  to  this  catalog.  President 
Fletcher  may  well  be  wondering  why  he  has 
chosen   to    accept   such    an    assignment — to 
leave  the  comparatively  orderly  and  peaceful 
realms  of  science  and  space  research  admin- 
istration  for  the   turbulent   life   of  a  uni- 
versity president.    I  know,  however,  that  he 
Is  not  unacquainted  with  many  of  the  prob- 
lems he  will  encounter.     A  strong  tradition 
of  university  service  as  well  as  devotion  to 
science  runs  in  his  family;  his  father  and  one 
of  his  brothers  have  held  high  academic  and 
administrative  offices  at  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity.    Further,  his  own  extensive  experi- 
ence in  directing  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment enterprises  and   in  serving  as  a 
consultant  on  scientific  problems  to  the  high- 
est levels  of  government,  give  him  unusual 
qualifications  for  assuming  the  leadership  of 
a  university  in  our  Increasingly  scientific  and 
technological  age.    His  fellow  university  pres- 
idents win  be  greatly  interested  m  learning 
of  his  plans  for  the  future  of  the  University 
of  Utah,  and  in  watching  their  development. 
The  inauguration  of  a  university  president 
is  an  event  of  particular  significance  to  the 
scholarly  world  whose  delegates  are  assem- 
_  bled  here  todav.     The  ceremony  provides  a 
welcome  occasion  for  us  to  share   publicly 
our  deep  convictions  of  the  worth  of  intellect, 
the  satisfaction  of  guiding  young  minds  into 
the  realms  of  scholarship,  the  ancient  but 
alwavs   new    excitement    of    the    pursuit    of 
truth,  the  values  of   the   university  as  the 
Institution  in  our  society  designed  for  and 
dedicated    to    the    furtherance    of    human 
knowledge. 

But  the  community  of  scholars  cannot 
claim  exclusive  interest  in  today's  observ- 
ances. The  occasion  is  scarcely  less  mean- 
ingful to  the  entire  society.  Our  universities 
today  are  not  cloisters  removed  from  the 
world's  problems — much  as  university  presi- 
dents sometimes  wish  they  were.  Our  uni- 
versities stand  now  at  the  very  crossroads 
of  society — preserving  and  Interpreting  the 
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past,   serving   the  present,   discovering   and 
even  helping  to  shape  the  future. 

If  ever  we  allow  ourselves  to  take  our  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  for  granted,  II 
ever  we  permit  their  essential  freedom  and 
independence  to  be  compromised,  if  ever  we 
fall  to  give  them  the  financial  support  they 
need,  then  we  shall  be  harming  not  only  these 
institutions  but  ourselves  and  society  as  a 
whole. 

For  we  depend  upon  our  universities  to 
produce  the  highly  trained  men  and  women 
essential  to  the  daily  activities  of  a  complex 
industrial  society,  the  broadly  educated  citi- 
zens imperative  to  the  preservation  and  vigor 
of  a  democracy  In  today's  world.  We  look 
to  our  universities  for  the  Ideas  and  Insights 
which  are  the  lifeblood  of  our  material 
strength,  our  political  and  social  well-being, 
our  Intellectual  growth.  . 

A  modern  university  has  a  surprismgly 
great  impact  upon  its  immediate  commu- 
i^ity— gone  are  the  barriers  that  once  sepa- 
rated town  and  gown.  The  campus  has  be- 
come a  center  of  cultural  life.  Its  lecture 
and  concert  halls.  Its  exhibits  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  the  presence  of  students  and  faculty 
from  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  repre- 
senting a  wide  spectrum  of  subject  fields 
and  interests  and  points  of  view— all  these 
serve  to  diversify  and  to  enrich  community 
life  and  make  a  university  city  a  desirable 
and  even  exciting  place  in  which  to  live. 

And  universities  increasingly  become  im- 
portant locational  factors  for  industry.  The 
immediate  accessibility  of  knowledge  and  its 
tools  in  the  form  of  laboratories,  libraries, 
and  men  with  Ideas,  gives  universities  a 
drawing  power  far  greater  than  low  taxes  or 
cheap  labor.  In  California,  new  Industrial 
laboratories  were  located  next  to  two  new 
university  campuses  before  the  first  building 
was  begun  on  either  of  the  campuses. 

Goverrunent  as  well  as  Industry  depends 
upon  the  university  for  Ideas,  insights,  ex- 
pert advice.  Local  governments  hope  for 
solutions  to  the  host  of  problems  that  come 
with  the  accelerating  shift  to  urban  life. 
State  governments  ask  for  aid  with  problems 
of  agriculture,  public  administration,  con- 
servation, and  many  other  regional  matters. 
The  Federal  Government,  through  one  agency 
or  another,  calls  upon  the  university  for  an- 
swers to  questions  ranging  from  public  health 
to  foreign  aid  to  national  defense  to  explora- 
tion of  space.  

A  State  university  has  one  additional  and 
vital  obligation  in  a  democratic  society.  It 
is  the  institution  primarily  responsible  for 
providing  true  equality  of  opportunity  In  the 
educational  field  to  young  people  of  whatever 
economic  means.  It  helps  to  guarantee  that 
the  leadership  of  a  free  nation  shall  be  the 
stronger  for  being  based  upon  true  merit  and 
accomplishment. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  education  is 
inextricably   involved   in   the   quality   of   a 
nation.     But  this  I   scarcely   need  tell  the 
people  of  Utah.    Your  reverence  for  educa- 
tion,  exemplified   by   the   inscription   "The 
glory  of  God  is  Intelligence"  which  appears 
on  so  many  public  buildings  in  the  State, 
is  proverbial.     Your  belief  In  the  value  of 
education    is    demonstrated,    moreover,    by 
many  impressive  facts.     Utah  leads  all  the 
States  of  the  Union  in  the  median  number 
of  school  years  completed  by  persons  25  years 
or  older.    The  figure  for  Utah  is  12.2,  and  I 
am  happy  to  note   that   California  runs   a 
close  second,  with  12.1— this  compared  with 
a  national  median  of  10.6.     Utah,  tied  with 
New  Mexico,  leads  the  Nation  In  the  percent 
of  total  personal  income  devoted  to  public 
higher  education.    Utah  and  New  Mexico  also 
head  the  list  in  their  expenditures  for  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education  as  a  per- 
cent of  total  personal  income.    The  establish- 
ment of  this  university,  the  oldest  such  insti- 
tution west  of  the  Missouri  River,  took  place 
in    1850    very   soon    after   the   first   settlers 
came  to  Utah  and  at  a  time  when  such  an 
effort  represented  substantial  sacrifices.    Ob- 


viously, the  people  of  Utah,  and  their  leaders, 
know  better  than  most  Americans  that  edu- 
cation is  a  sound  and  essential  investment. 
They  not  only  know  it,  they  have  acted  on 
it  consistently  over  the  years,  and  with  tell- 
ing effect. 

If  education  today  serves  all  of  society, 
what  may  be  said  of  education  tomorrow? 
I  should  like  to  suggest  that  education's  fu- 
ure  role  will  be  even  more  Influential,  and 
for  a  reason  which  is  both  Intriguing  and 
Just  a  little  disquieting.  Throughout  his- 
tory, education  has  been  the  preserve  of  one 
class  or  another  or  the  servant  of  one  insti- 
tution or  another.  Now,  for  the  first  time.  It 
is  beginning  to  loom  as  an  Independent  force 
in  the  world — at  first  in  a  few  nations,  per- 
haps eventually  in  all.  This  increasingly 
vast  machine  of  education  which  man  has 
fashioned  to  serve  his  own  purposes  is  tak- 
ing on  an  autonomous  life,  demonstrating 
the  capacity  to  perpetuate  Itself  and  to 
change  the  surrounding  society  In  the  proc- 
ess— even  beyond  the  conscious  will  of  that 
society.  The  faithful  servant  may  become 
a  forceful  master. 

This  educational  evolution  which  is  now 
beginning  will  undoubtedly  have  sweeping 
effects,  many  unforeseeable  from  our  perspec- 
tive. But  we  can  attempt  to  predict  a  few 
of  them. 

Education  may  actually  determine  how 
nations  evolve.  In  a  monolithic  and  au- 
thoritarian society  education  produces  more 
and  more  intellectuals  to  serve  the  needs  of 
modernization.  These  Intellectuals  are  like- 
ly to  exert  a  growing  and  insistent  pressure 
for  more  freedom  and  diversity.  untU  ulti- 
mately the  monolithic  system  cracks  and 
some  form  of  pluralistic  society  emerges. 
There  Is  some  evidence  that  this  pressure  Is 
being  exerted  now  In  Eastern  E\irope  and 
even  in  Russia. 

Education  and  research  may  guarantee  the 
renewal  of  societies.  Institutions  of  higher 
education  today  are  creating  or  discovering 
new  knowledge  at  a  phenomenal  rate.  This 
new  knowledge,  because  of  its  quantity  and 
vitality,  spurs  the  progress  of  a  society  and 
throws  off  encrustation  and  stagnation.  In 
fact,  our  main  problem  today  is  to  adjust 
rapidly  enough  to  the  process  of  renewal. 

Education  will  produce  new  class  struc- 
tures In  society.  Merit  will  increasingly  be 
the  portal  of  advancement.  Generally  speak- 
ing the  higher  a  person's  skill,  the  greater 
will  be  his  prestige  in  society.  This  hierar- 
chy will  bring  about  some  interesting  effects. 
The  upper  levels  of  society,  the  better  edu- 
cated, are  likely  to  be  more  adaptable  to 
change  and  thus  more  progressive.  The  less 
well  educated,  the  lower  strata,  will  tend  to 
be  more  rigid  and  conservative. 

Education  is  becoming  big  business,  and 
it  is  acquiring  political  power.    In  time  It 
may  even  come  to  rival  the  military-Indus- 
trial complex  of  which  former  President  Eis- 
enhower has  spoken.    The  education  com- 
plex will  take  its  place  in  the  power  structure. 
Education  will  bring  about  a  new  life  for 
modern  man.    With  a  more  highly  educated 
labor  force.  Jobs  will  have  to  be  made  more 
interesting— more  varied  and  more  responsi- 
ble    Ways  can  be  found  to  do  this,  even  in 
the  large  organizations  of  today  and  tomor- 
row    Leisure  pursuits  will  be  more  diverse, 
consumers'  tastes  and  demands  more  varied, 
cultural   life   stimulated   and   enriched.     In 
turn  education  will  come  to  be  regarded  less 
as  an  investment  to  make  men  serve  society 
better,  and  more  as  a  meaiis  to  serve  the  in- 
dividual In  society. 

Only  time  will  tell  whether  today's  prophe- 
cies are  accurate.  And  I  realize  that  educa- 
tion as  one  of  the  masters  of  man's  fate  may 
seem  farfetched  to  some  today:  but  I  believe 
It  will  be  commonplace  to  all  tomorrow. 

This  increasingly  crucial  role  for  educa- 
tion and  particularly  higher  education, 
places  the  Inauguration  of  a  new  university 
president  In  a  most  significant  light.    For 
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the  president  Is  the  leader  of  this  important 
institution;  and  its  health  and  vigor,  its 
progress  and  the  value  of  its  contributions 
to  society  depend  In  large  measure  on  how 
he  exercises  his  leadership.  Knowing  this. 
the  board  of  regents  chose  carefully  and  well 
when  it  chose  the  new  president  of  the  oldest 
university  in  the  West.  I  congratulate  them 
on  their  choice. 

To  you.  Mr.  President,  on  this  day  of  your 
inauguration,  we  extend  greetings  and  con- 


group,  and  in  this  day  at  least,  their  abilities  Some  thinkers,  especially  engineers    hnv 

are  always  more  than  matched  by  their  op-  thought  that  the  principal  difference  betwpp,! 

portunities.     But  I  think  we  have  retained  man  and  dolphin  is  not  the  brain  but  rath? 

our  fair  share  of  them,  and  we  are  grateful  the  prehensile  hand  of  the  human,  "which 

for  that.  allows   him    to   develop    artifacts   and   later 

During  this  period  of  growth  at  the  Unl-  tools    and   still    later    machines    which  can 

versity  of  Utah,  there  was  also  a  growing  na-  greatly  amplify  his  own  efforts."    i  person 

tionwide    awareness    of    the    importance    of  ally  believe  that  this  aptitude  did  contribute 

higher  education,  and.  after  sputnik,  there  to  man's  suoeriority;   but  I  feel  that  there 

grew  up  a  swift  and  intimate  Interdepend-  are  even  more  important  reasons  for  man's 

ence  between  the  national  need  for  scientific  ultimate   ascendance,   one    of   which   is  his 


fident  good  wishes.     The  omens  all  appear  research  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Nation's     highly   developed   form   of   communication 

eminently    favorable:    your   own    impressive  universities    on    the   other.     Dr.    George   B.      the  most  sophisticated  form  known  to  us 

achievements    and    experience:    the    present  Kistiakowsky's  committee  reported  recently:      In  addition,  man  undergoes  a  very  long  neriori 
quality  of  this   university,  which  can  serve         "The  condition  of  mutual  dependence  be-     of  childhood,  which,  until  recently  at  least 

under  your  leadership  as  a  springboard  to  tween  the  Federal  Government  and  institu-     was  speiit  primarily  with  the  parents     Thus 

even  greater  heights  of  excellence;   the  firm  tions  of  higher  learning;  and  research  is  one     the  parents  were  able  to  pass  on  to  the  off 

dedication    of    the   people    of    Utah    to    the  of   the   most   profound   and   significant   de-      spring  their  own  experience  and  some  of  the 

values  of  education.  velopments  of  our  time.     It  Is  abundantly 

We  wish  you  success  for  your  own  satisfac-  clear  that  the  fate  of  this  Nation  is  now  in- 

tion  in  a  great  service  greatly  performed;  and,  extricably    interwoven    with    the    vigor    and 

more,    for   the   future   welfare   of    the   Uni-  vitality  of  these  institutions.     In  turn,  the 

versity  of  Utah:  and.  beyond  all  this,  for  the  f^t^  of  these  institutions  is  dependent  upon 

sake  of  a  free  society  whose  strength   and  ^'^^  wisdom  and  enlightenment  with  which 


progress  depend  so  vitally  upon  this  univer- 
sity and  ttie  other  great  institutions  of 
learning  throughout  our  Nation. 


Inauguration  of  James  C.  Fletcher 
"the  ne.\t  20  years" 

(Inaugural  address  by  Dr.  James  C.  Fletcher, 
November  6.  1964,  Kingsbury  Hall) 

Customarily  a  new  president  at  his  inau- 
gural discusses  the  plans  and  programs  he 
wishes  to  undertake  during  his  administra- 
tion, but  today  I  shall  depart  irom  that  cus- 
tom. I  should  like  to  speculate  in  a  general 
way  on  the  changes  that  are  likely  to  occur 
at  this  institution  over  the  next  20  years, 
although  I  know  well  enough  that  it  is  rash 
to  do  so. 

First,  however,  I  think  we  need  to  reflect 
on  the  spectacular  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred during  the  past  20  years,  the  period 
which  coincides  approximately  with  the  ten- 
ure of  my  predecessor.  Dr.  A.  Ray  Olpin.    As 


experience  of  the  race  itself. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  accumulation  of  this 

experience    that    led    to    the    first    signs  of 

civilization   after  many  thousands  of  years 

of  prehistoric  man.     The  real  beginnings  of 

„    .       ,  ,       ,  civilization    were    marked    by    specialization 

I'ederal  funds  are  made  available  in  support      among   the   classes   of  men— the   priests  or 

of  their  activities."  teachers,    the    kings,    and    the   slaves.     The 

The  University  of  Utah  has  done  its  share     slaves  produced  enough  excess  capital  to  pro- 

in  contributing  to  the  defense  and  welfare  of     vide  for  the  other  two  classes,  a  fine  arran^e- 

the  Nation,  and  in  turn,  as  Dr.  Kistiakowsky      ment  provided   you   wore   not   a  slave-   and 

states,   it   has   been   profoundly   affected    in      the  teachers  were  able  to  accumulate  k'nowl- 


turn.  Without  the  national  program,  the 
graduate  school,  particularly  in  science  and 
medicine,  could  never  have  achieved  its 
present  stature,  for  approximately  one  third 
of  the  university'.-,  total  annual  income 
comes  from  the  Federal  Government.  But 
this  m;'ssive  involvement  of  the  Federal 
Government  has  also  brought  tremendous 
complications  to  the  life  of  the  university, 
with  consequent  difficulties  for  the  admin- 
istration. 


edge  and  pass  it  on  to  their  own  class.  Later 
a  form  of  writing  developed,  which  was  inl- 
tially  nothing  more  than  a  form  of  record- 
keeping, particularly  for  mundane  business 
transactions.  But  writing  in  turn  developed 
a  much  broader  class  of  learning,  which 
produced  the  civilization  of  ancient  Greece. 
In  that  civilization  the  epics  of  Homer  and 
the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  testified  that  man 
had  at  last  found  a  voice  suited  to  express 
_      ,     ,  the  subtlest  nuances  of  his  mind  and  spirit, 

in  the  last  20  years,  then,  the  University  of     to  explore  the  mysteries  of  our  existence,  and 
Utah  has  moved  from  a  modest  liberal  arts      to  sing  of  our  pain  and  our  hope, 
college  with  two  professional  schools  tn  one         Two  thousand  vears  later  came  the  print- 
tne  Nation's   fine  universities.     This  re-      ing  pres.s  the  next  great  advance  in  human 
markable  change  is  a  tribute  to  all  of  the     communications,  and  the  press  enabled  the 
faculty,    to    the    people    of    the    State    who      experience  of  others  to  be  transmitted  al- 
a  new  president,  he  was  immediately  faced     financed  the  change,  and  especially  to  our     most  innnedlatcly  to  vast  numbers  of  neople 
with  the  problem  created  by  the  tremendous      president  emeritus.  Learning  then  began  to  spread  and  flower' 

Influx  of  veterans  returning  from  the  war.  When  we  turn  to  the  next  20  years  and      and  It  continues  to  do  so.    Perhaps  the  most 

men  who   were  anxious  not  only  to  obtain      ask  what  the   future  holds,   it   is   tempting     significant  recent  innovation  in  man's  com- 
the  kind  of  training  necessary  for  adapta-      simply  to  extrapolate  the  progress  of  the  past     munication  with  man  occurred  in  thi.s  coun- 

Into  the  future  and  say  that  we  will  con-      try,  when  the  idea  of  public  education  was 
tinue  on   about  the  same  line. 
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tion  to  civilian  life  but  also  to  seek  in  the 
liberal  and  humane  areas  of  learning  insights 
into  the  nature  of  man  and  society  which 
would    help   them   assimilate   and   come   to 
terms   with    the    universal    tragedy   of   war. 
Dr.  Olpin  very  capably  capitalized  on  the  in- 
creased enrollment  to  enlarge  and  enrich  his 
faculty,  but  more  specifically  he  created  a 
graduate  school  and  persuaded  that  amiable 
genius.  Henry  Eyring.  to  leave  Princeton  Uni- 
versity and  come  here  to  preside  over  it.  Over 
the  years  the  graduate  school  has  produced  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  highly  qualified 
and  well-educated  men.  who.  in  turn,  have 
become  prominent  in  the  life  of  the  State 
and  the  Nation.     The  influx  of  outstanding 
faculty    has    resulted    In    the    professional 
growth    of    many    Individuals     who     have 
achieved  nationwide  recognition  in  the  field 
of  educational  administration.    Among  these 
are  O.  Meredith  Wilson,  'president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota;   James  Roscoe  Miller, 
president    of    Northwestern    University;    G. 
Homer  Durham,  president  of  Arizona  State 
University;  John  T.  Wahlquist,  president  of 
San  Jose  State  College;  Don  A.  Orton.  presi- 
dent of  Lesley  College:  James  L.  Jarrett,  for- 
mer president  of  Western  Washington  State 
College:  Elmo  R.  Morgan,  business  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  California;  Sterling 
M.  McMurrln,  former  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Edtication.  and  many  others. 

It  is  said  to  contemplate  the  quality  of 
some  of  the  men  who  were  developed  here 
and  who  eventually  left  us.  Yet  it  is  un- 
realistic to  assume  that  one  can  retain  in- 
definitely all  our  men  of  genius,  whether  in 
science,  administration,  the  fine  arts,  or  hu- 
manities,   for   they    are    a   notably   restless 


Before  we 

move  to  such  a  conclusion,  however,  it  is  Im- 
portant that  we  ask  some  basic  questions: 

Why  is  education  important? 

What  should  the  University  of  Utah  at-  . 
tempt  to  accomplish? 

What  can  a  university  do  for  the  State  and 
for  the  Nation?  I  shall  attempt  to  give  some 
kind  of  answer  to  such  questions. 

Arnold  Toyntaee  once  said  "It  is  up  to  our 
generation  to  keep  the  world  going  for  the 
next  2,000  million  years."  I  believe  that  he 
is  right  and  that  basically  this  Is  the  func- 
tion of  education,  specifically  of  higher 
education. 

If  we  look  back  at  mankind  before  the 
dawn  of  civilization,  we  cannot  help  asking 
what  unique  thing  about  him  led  to  his 
differentiation  from  other  species,  what  en- 
abled him  to  gain  superiority  over  other 
animals,  to  develop  a  highly  sophisticated 
civilization,  and  even  to  gain  some  degree  of 
control  over  his  environment.  Commonly  It 
is  said  that  the  unique  thing  about  man  Is 
a  highy  developed  brain.  But  this  answer 
has  at  least  two  deficiencies.  One  is  that 
man  coexisted  with  many  other  animals,  not 
as  an  inferior  being,  perhaps,  but  certainly 
not  as  a  superior  being  either.  He  existed 
in  this  manner  for  thousands  of  years  be- 
fore emerging  as  part  of  a  developed  civiliza- 
tion. A  second  difficulty  In  attributing  man's 
superiority  only  to  his  brain  lies  In  the  fact 
that,  according  to  modern  evidence,  there  are 
several  animals  with  a  brain  apparently  as 
large  and  sophisticated  as  man's:  in  partic- 
ular, the  dolphins  appear  to  have  such  a 
brain. 


developed  and  amplified.  In  theory  at  least 
this  education  enabled  nearly  everyone  to 
have  access  to  the  total  accumulated  experi- 
ence of  the  generations  which  preceded  him. 
Even  more  recently  the  idea  of  a  public 
higher  education  has  been  developed,  and 
today  our  colleges  and  universities  carry  the 
principal  burden  of  transmitting  higher 
forms  of  experience  and  knowledge  to  the 
next  generation. 

President  Johnson,  addressing  the  presi- 
dents of  State  universities  at  a  recent  White 
House  conference,  said: 

"You  have  educated  more  than  50  percent 
of  all  living  American  Nobel  Prize  winners, 
and  whether  you  are  proud  of  it  or  not,  you 
have  trained  60  percent  of  our  Senators  and 
44  percent  of  our  Congressmen  and  29  of 
our  50  Governors.  You  have  educated  the 
heads  of  A.T.  &  T.  and  General  Motors.  One 
of  them  spends  $15  billion  a  year,  the  presi- 
dent of  General  Motors  told  me  the  other 
day,  and  the  other  one  spends  $10  billion  a 
year  as  head  of  A.T.  &  T.  You  have  also 
educated  the  heads  of  General  Electric.  Pru- 
dential Life.  United  States  Steel,  Gulf  Oil. 
RCA.  CBS,  American  Airlines,  and  five  of  the 
seven  original  Mercury  astronauts.  Your 
graduates  discovered  streptomycin  and  the 
blue-baby  operation." 

I  think  it  is  obvious  that  our  current  form 
of  civilization,  at  least  in  this  cotmtry,  can 
be  equated  directly  with  education  and  more 
si>ecifically  with  public  education.  And  I 
think  what  Toynbee  meant  when  he  said 
that  it  was  up  to  us  to  keep  the  world  going 
for  the  next  2,000  million  years  Is  that  we 
must  do  so  in  this  generation  by  Insuring 


that  every  qualified  individual  receives  the 
maximum  education  we  can  afford. 

The  idea  that  public  education  in  this 
rnuntry  is  our  greatest  strength  has  been  put 
in  even  stronger  terms  by  Mr.  Walter  Carey, 
nresldent  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
who  said,  "H  the  United  States  doesn't  face 
UP  to  a  crisis  in  education  brought  on  by 
its  expanding  technology,  it  cannot  long 
remain  the  strongest,  most  prosperous,  and 
advanced  nation  on  earth." 

Facing  this  crisis  Is  a  serious  challenge  to 
our  enthe  generation,  but  more  specifically 
to  the  president  of  any  State  university.  A 
part  of  a  president's  responsibility  in  meet- 
ing this  challenge  is  to  attempt  to  establish 
goals  and  set  a  tone  that  will  enable  the 
interests  and  views  of  the  faculty  and  com- 
munity to  coalesce.  In  order  to  do  this,  we 
must  be  clear  about  the  responsibilities  a 
university  administration  faces. 

First  and  foremost  of  these  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  our  fctudents.  About  that  there  can 
be  no  question.  And  although  I  am  aware 
of  the  oversimplification,  I  think  that  our 
basic  responsibility  is  to  prepare  the  student 
for  a  self-reliant  life.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portani  aspect  of  this  self-reliance  is  that 
he  acquire  the  training  that  will  give  him 
a  decRut  livelihood.  At  the  same  time  we 
cannot  neglect  the  broader  issues,  such  as 
his  ability  to  learn  to  live  with  other  people 
and  to  feel  some  responsibility  for  preserv- 
ing our  human  values  for  future  generations. 
If  he  is  to  understaid  human  values  we 
must  direct  his  thoughts  away  from  a  total 
concern  with  himself  and  his  immediate 
environment  to  other  times,  other  peoples, 
and  other  places  in  order  that  he  may  see 
more  objectively  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible  the  failures  and  achievements  in 
society  and  in  human  conduct.  The  role 
of  the  teacher  in  the  university  must  be 
to  create  humane  and  enlightened  men  and 
women  who  are  capable  of  carrying  the  bur- 
dens of  democracy,  who  can  find  fulfillment 
in  their  own  lives,  and  who  can  assist  other 
people  in  the  dangerous  but  meaningful 
struggle  of  humanity  as  it  seeks  to  fulfill 
its  great  potential. 

The  administration  of  the  university  also 
has  a  responsibility  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
We  must  do  our  shi'.re  in  strengthening  the 
Nation  in  its  military,  economic,  and  espe- 
cially in  its  civic  life.  This  is  very  clearly  a 
matter  of  national  inter':!St,  and  if  the  States 
do  not  assume  the  burdens  of  higher  educa- 
tion, the  Nation  will  very  likely  take  uni- 
lateral measures  to  protect  its  vital  interests. 
A  Nation's  security  today  depends  on  its  pos- 
ture at  the  frontier  of  knowledge,  just  as 
surely  as  nations  once  relied  for  sectirity  on 
troops  at  the  border.  Unilateral  measures 
would  undoubtedly  tend  to  move  the  control 
of  education  away  from  the  local  community, 
and  that,  I  think  we  would  all  agree,  would 
be  undesirable. 

Finally,  the  university  administration  has 
a  direct  responsibility  to  the  community 
which  supports  it.  We  have  an  obligation 
to  give  direct  and  significant  assistance  to 
the  cultural  and  economic  life  of  the  State. 
We  can  do  this  partly  by  sustaining  an  insti- 
tution and  providing  courses  of  study  that 
bear  a  reasonable  relationship  to  our  com- 
munity and  partly  by  creating  new  knowl- 
edge through  study  and  research  which  can 
be  transmitted  to  the  community  in  terms 
that  it  can  understand  and  use,  whether  it 
be  economic  data,  new  technology,  or  some 
new  art  forms.  If  the  university  administra- 
tion cannot  carry  out  this  part  of  its  re- 
sponsibility, it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  community  will  continue  to  sup- 
port the  urnVersity  in  Its  attempt  to  meet 
its  responsibility  to  the  Individual  student 
and  to  the  Nation. 

Now  that  we  have  delineated  the  responsi- 
bilities, I  think  It  is  easy  to  agree  on  the 
goals  which  relate  to  these  responsibilities — 


goals  which  are,  I  believe,  compatible  with 
the  desires  of  the  faculty  and  the  community. 

1.  While  continuing  to  participate  fully 
in  the  research  programs  of  the  Nation,  the 
university  must  also  provide  more  direct  help 
to  the  State  of  Utah.  The  university  must 
not  only  provide  Information  and  assistance 
to  the  State  when  asked  but  must  also  try 
to  set  forth  clearly  to  the  various  State  of- 
ficials the  nature  of  the  assistance  that  Is 
available. 

2.  The  university  must  provide  the  youth 
of  the  State  and  other  potentially  outstand- 
ing students  with  an  education  equivalent 
to  the  best  in  the  Nation.  This  education 
should  be  superior  in  all  aspects  and  should 
give  the  graduating  student  both  the  train- 
ing and  the  reputation  he  will  need  in  order 
to  enter  any  field  of  endeavor. 

3.  The  university  must  attain  sufficient 
national  stature  to  persuade  the  Federal 
Government  to  give  it  responsibility  for 
major  new  programs,  contracts,  and  other 
special  undertakings.  These  new  programs 
will  enhance  its  reputation,  contribute  to  its 
growth,  and  discharge  Its  duties  to  the 
Nation. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  say  that  these  goals 
represent  mutual  goals  of  citizens,  students, 
and  faculty,  but  it  Is  more  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  actually  attainable 
given  the  environment  in  which  the  uni- 
versity finds  itself  and  the  time  In  which  we 
live.  This  environment  can  first  be  char- 
acterized by  a  continued  rapid  growth  in 
population  but  also  because  of  an  increas- 
ing need  for  advanced  education  in  our  so- 
ciety. As  Prof.  L.  B.  Mayhew,  of  Stanford 
University,  has  said: 

"Education  will  eventually  be  considered 
as  enterprise  replacing  work  as  a  means  by 
which  people  will  assign  meaning  to  their 
lives.  Education  is  coming  to  be  an  indus- 
try which  requires  many  people  to  produce 
and  many  people  to  consume.  In  this  re- 
gard, education  will  take  the  place  of  war, 
the  prodtiction  of  automobiles,  or  the  settling 
of  the  frontier,  which,  in  the  past,  have  kept 
people  busy." 

Along  with  the  continued  growth  of  en- 
rollment at  the  vmiversity,  there  will  be  a 
continuation   of   the   current   trend   toward 
increased   Federal    support,    particularly    in 
research  and  development,  but  possibly  also 
in  other   areas  which   Involve  the   Nation's 
defense  a  little  less  directly.     This  continued 
growth  has   its  dangers  as  well  as   its  ad- 
vantages as  we  seek  to  carry  out  our  goals. 
On  the  good  side,  it  is  likely  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  attempt  to  broaden  the 
base  of  its  support  not  only  for  science  but 
also  for  higher  education  in  general.     In  the 
recent  past  there  has  been  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  to  encourage  research  at  institu- 
tions other  than  those  on  the  east  coast,  in 
the  Middle  West,  or  In  California.    The  rea- 
son for  this  attempt  is  that  there  has  been  a 
concentration  of  Federal  dollars  in  the  uni- 
verities  of  highest  excellence.     Such  a  con- 
centration was  natural:  results  were  wanted, 
and  results  were  most  likely  to  be  obtained 
in  institutions  of  proven  capability.     How- 
ever, this  policy  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  and  the  base 
on  which  nationally  supported  research  could 
be   done   was   dangerously    narrowed.    Now 
the  National  Science  Foundation  has  joined 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  In  a  policy 
which  will  attempt  to  establish  new  centers 
of  scientific  excellence  throughout  the  coun- 
try.    This  policy  may  reduce  the  value  re- 
ceived from  the  research  dollar  Initially,  but 
in   the   long  run   it  will  make  for  a  much 
stronger    national    effort.     Utah    and    other 
smaller  States  certainly  should  benefit  from 
this  new  policy. 

Another  discernible  trend  in  our  present 
university  environment  applies  specifically 
to  the  University  of  Utah.    Utah  has  strong 


cultural  traditions  supportive  of  education. 
The  State  usually  leads  the  entire  Nation 
In  percentage  of  personal  income  spent  on 
education.  Further,  Utah  has  already 
achieved  national  recognition,  in  scientific 
disciplines  at  least,  in  that  It  now  produces  * 
more  outstanding  scientists  per  capita  than 
any  State  in  the  Nation,  according  to  the 
listings  in  American  Men  of  Science.  Tut- 
thermore,  even  though  our  graduate  school 
is  less  than  20  years  old,  we  rank  33d  among 
the  universities  of  the  Nation  In  production 
of  Ph.  D.'s  In  the  field  of  science  and  18th 
among  State  universities.  A  third  impor- 
tant consideration  Is  that  Utah's  birthrate 
is  the  highest  In  the  Nation,  therefore.  Its 
percentage  of  college-age  students  per  capita 
Is  also  highest  in  the  Nation. 

Thus  I  think  It  Is  apparent  that  growth 
of  the  University  of  Utah  may  exceed,  In 
relative  terms,  that  of  other  comparable  In- 
stitutions. A  period  of  growth  offers  op- 
portunity for  adding  strength  to  the  faculty, 
upgrading  the  quality  of  Instruction,  and 
securing  new  buildings  and  other  resources. 
As  we  add  to  our  faculty,  it  Is  well  to  re- 
member that,  at  present,  the  salary  differen- 
tial between  a  man  of  national  reputation 
and  one  with  a  more  modest  reputation 
may  be  no  greater  than  20  percent.  There- 
fore it  is  possible,  without  undue  economic 
strain,  to  bring  superior  faculty  members 
into  a  growing  institution,  provided,  of 
course,  that  we  can  create  an  academic 
climate  here  at  the  university  which  highly 
qualified  faculty  members  will  find  com- 
patible. 

The  environmental  factors  I  have  been 
talking  about  so  far  all  seem  favorable  ones, 
but  we  cannot  ignore  some  other  factors  that 
may  offer  difficulties.  In  the  first  place, 
there  will  likely  be  Increasing  pressures  of 
various  kinds  from  all  of  the  groups  which 
look  to  the  university.  Undoubtedly  the 
Federal  Government  will  continue  to  em- 
phasize research,  sometimes  at  the  expense 
of  teaching  and  all  other  areas  of  academic 
endeavor.  The  science  faculty  will  tend  to 
side  with  the  Federal  Government,  and  they 
may  continue  the  present  trend  of  being 
more  concerned  with  Washington  than  with 
their  own  university.  This  Is  a  source  of 
constantly  increasing  danger:  and  many  re- 
cent reports,  such  as  those  by  Kllllan  and 
Klstiakowskv,  recognizing  this  danger,  place 
the  entire  "responsibility  for  maintaining 
control  and  academic  balance  on  the  univer- 
sity administration  Itself.  I  strongly  feel, 
however,  that  the  Federal  Government  must 
now  also  begin  to  exercise  restraint  and  to 
assist  the  university  administrations  in 
maintaining  reasonable  relationships  and 
harmony  among  the  sciences  and  the  other 
disciplines. 

There  will  likely  be  increasing  pressures 
from  the  students  of  the  State  for  an  In- 
stitution with  a  ciurriculiun  oriented  more 
and  more  in  the  direction  of  vocational  edu- 
cation and  an  increasing  desire  to  omit  the 
liberal  and  humane  studies.  There  will  be 
pressures  from  the  State  to  educate  every- 
one, regardless  of  academic  qualifications, 
and  such  pressures  could  severely  limit  the 
chances  of  creating  a  climate  of  academic 
excellence.  Obviously,  the  administration 
must  counter  all  of  these  pressures  or  modify 
them  In  an  attempt  to  strike  a  balance,  a 
precarious  balance  to  be  sure,  for  It  will 
shift  continually  with  the  changing  times. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  adverse  en- 
vironmental factors  there  Is  also  the  problem 
and  the  danger  that  rapid  expansion  of  an 
institution  may  lead  to  mediocrity  in  the 
quality  of  Instruction  and  staff.  The  uni- 
versity must  continually  seek  and  discover 
techniques  of  improving  Itself  diu-ing  such 
a  period. 

A  third  and  perhaps  most  Important  prob- 
lem at  the  University  of  Utah  Is  the  fact 
that  we  are  part  of  a  developing  com- 
munity.    There   is   great  demand  from  all 
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sides  for  the  resources  of  the  State,  and 
those  resources  will  never  be  abundant.  This 
condition  requires  that  we  be  scrupulous  in 
our  handling  and  cautious  In  our  expendi- 
ture of  State  funds:  the  State  must  receive, 
and  It  must  feel  that  It  receives,  adequate 
compensation  for  funds  expended.  During 
the  years  that  I  have  been  involved  in  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds.  I  have  been 
continually  Impressed  by  a  statement  at- 
tributed to  Thomas  Paine : 

•Public  money  ought  to  be  touched  with 
the  most  scrupulous  conscientiousness  of 
honor.  It  Is  not  the  product  of  riches  only, 
but  of  the  hard  earnings  of  labor  and  poverty. 
It  Is  drawn  even  from  the  bitterness  of  want 
and  misery.  Not  a  beggar  passes  or  perishes 
In  the  streets  whose  mite  is  not  In  that 
mass." 

It  Is  Interesting  to  speculate  on  what  would 
happen  If  every  university  In  the  country 
established  goals  similar  to  the  ones  I  have 
outlined.  Obviously  not  all  of  them  could 
succeed  completely,  not  all  could  be  best 
In  the  Nation.  Even  so,  It  might  be  the 
greatest  and  most  significant  program  that 
we  could  undertake;  certainly  nothing  could 
do  more  to  enhance  the  national  welfare. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  make  a  plea  to 
those  groups  which  do  exert  pressure  on  the 
State  university :  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  exercise  self-restraint  and  control  in  deal- 
ing with  the  faculties  of  our  Institutions;  to 
the  State  to  decide  on  a  realistic  financial 
program  and  a  wise  assignment  of  roles  for 
higher  education,  and,  after  calculating  costs, 
to  make  a  plan  and  Implement  it;  to  the 
faculty  members  not  to  subordinate  the  In- 
terests of  their  students  to  their  own  in- 
dividual programs  of  research,  Important  as 
the  latter  may  be.  We  must  continually 
respond  to  our  responsibilities  to  the  State 
which  supports  us,  to  the  Institution  whose 
character  Is  ultimately  shaped  and  deter- 
mined by  our  efforts,  and  to  the  students 
who  are  the  most  Important  part  of  the 
University,  but  not  the  whole,  to  exercise 
their  privileges  and  freedom  responsibly,  for 
it  is  they  who  validate  ultimately  the  worth 
of  the  university. 

If  we  can  reach  out  toward  the  goals  I 
have  described,  the  faculty  will  benefit  as 
individuals,  the  Nation  will  become  stronger, 
the  State's  economic  and  cultural  life  wlU 
be  enriched,  and.  most  Important,  our  young 
men  and  women  will  be  successfully  pre- 
pared to  live  in  the  world  of  tomorrow  and 
to  prepare  successive  generations  for  the 
next  2.000  million  years. 
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SENATOR  SCOTT  URGES  U.S.  AID  BE 
HALTED  TO  UNITED  ARAB  RE- 
PUBLIC. OTHER  ANTI-AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  to  Congress 
last  Monday,  President  Johnson  said: 

We  are  prepared  to  live  as  good  neighbors 
with  all,  but  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  acts 
designed  to  Injure  our  interest,  or  our  citi- 
zens, or  our  establishments  abroad.  The 
community  of  nations  requires  mutual  re- 
spect. We  shall  extend  it— and  we  shall 
expect  It. 

I  applaud  that  statement  and  now  look 
forward  to  its  implementation  by  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government. 
Within  recent  weeks  we  have  witnessed 
an  outbreak  of  anti-American  activity  in 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  in  Algeria,  and 
in  other  nations. 

American  installations  have  been  de- 
stroyed In  these  countries,  and  there  has 
been  flagrant  disrespect  for  the  Ameri- 
can Government  and  the  American  peo- 
ple.   More  serious,   these  governments 


have  given  aggressive  assistance  to  rebel 
forces  opposing  the  legally  constituted 
government  in  the  Congo.  These  gov- 
ernments have  fought  against  U.S.  In- 
terests and  they  have  characterized  our 
policies  as  aggression. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  for  too  long 
condoned  the  irresponsibility  of  these 
governments  and  has  assisted  them  de- 
spite their  hostile  words  and  hostile  pos- 
ture. But  it  is  one  thing  to  condone;  It  is 
quite  another  to  assist.  In  my  judgment 
the  time  has  come  to  suspend  further  as- 
sistance to  governments  which  misuse 
our  aid  programs  in  order  to  weaken  the 
United  States.  I  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  now  serve  notice  on  other  gov- 
ernments which  receive  our  assistance 
that  we  cannot  continue  to  furnish  aid 
to  those  governments  whose  policies  at- 
tempt to  hiuniliate  and  undermine  Amer- 
ican policy,  prestige,  and  power. 

We  seek  peace  everywhere,  and  the 
major  test  in  the  distribution  of  our  as- 
sistance must  be  that  such  aid  furthers 
and  strengthens  the  cause  of  peace. 


SEGREGATION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  for  the 
first  time  in  86  years,  found  authority  in 
the  14th  amendment  in  1954  to  legislate 
on  the  subject  of  segregation  in  public 
schools,  it  started  one  of  the  most  dis- 
turbing trends  in  government  in  our  na- 
tional history. 

Last  year,  numerous  other  Senators 
and  I  were  frustrated  in  our  efforts  to  put 
even  a  temporary  curb  upon  the  out- 
rageous invasion  of  States  rights  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  State  redistricting 
cases.  This  week,  I  therefore  joined 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
[Mr.  DiRKSEN]  in  proposing  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  would  prohibit 
the  Supreme  Court  from  usurping  the 
proper  legislative  functions  of  the  States, 
at  least  with  respect  to  the  districting  of 
their  Senatorial  districts. 

On  yesterday,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson] 
introduced  a  bill  to  require  a  minimum 
of  5  years  of  judicial  experience  for  ele- 
vation to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

In  1956,  when  President  Eisenhower 
sent  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation  the 
name  of  a  distinguished  Baltimore  law- 
yer, Simon  E.  Sobeloff,  who  had  had  no 
previous  judicial  experience,  I  stated,  in 
voting  against  Mr.  Sobeloff,  that  never 
again  would  I  vote  for  any  member  of 
any  appellate  court  who  had  had  no 
previous  judicial  training  and  experience. 
Needless  to  say,  therefore,  I  intend  to 
support  the  Simpson  bill. 

In  presenting  his  bill.  Senator  Simp- 
son said  that  if  a  trial  judge  has  erratic 
tendencies  which  would  include  the  sub- 
stitution of  his  own  political  and  social 
philosophy  for  the  Constitution,  stat- 
utes made  pursuant  thereto,  and  estab- 
lished precedents,  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  exercising  their  constitutional 
right  to  consent  to  the  confirmation  of 
a  Supreme  Court  Judge  should  have  be- 
fore them  the  record  of  such  a  judge 
as  discussed  by  appellate  courts.  I  at- 
tempted to  develop  that  same  theme  in 
speaking  against  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Sobeloff,  pointing  out  that  he  had 


expressed  the  personal  philosophy  that 
it  was  the  proper  function  of  an  ap 
pellate  court  to  usurp  policymaking 
functions  which  properly  belonged  to  the 
Congress,  and  I  said  his  confirmation 
would  be  the  first  opportunity  of  the 
Senate  to  go  on  record  against  that  pol- 
icy. The  Senate  did  not  go  on  record 
against  that  policy  and  now  nearly  a 
decade  later  when  the  Supreme  Court 
has  exercised  that  unconstitutional  right 
time  after  time,  we  are  seeking  the  help 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  on  just 
one  issue.  That,  in  all  likelihood  will 
likewise  be  defeated  by  the  so-called  lib- 
erals  who  approve  of  the  exercise  of  leg- 
islative  power  by  the  courts  when  it  is 
in  keeping  with  their  personal  views  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  statement  I  made  on  July  16 
1956.  on  the  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Preservation  of  CoNsnTunoNAL  PRiNcnaes 
(Speech   of   Hon.   A.   Willis   Robertson,  of 

Virginia,    in    the    Senate    of    the    United 

States,  Monday,  July  16.  1956) 

Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  Mr.  Simon  E.  Sobeloff  personally  and, 
therefore,  the  objections  I  have  to  his  con- 
firmation as  a  judge  of  the  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  for  the  Fourth  Circuit  are  necessarily 
on  other  than  personal  grounds.  However, 
I  am  compelled  to  oppose  him  for  three 
reasons  which  involve  questions  of  prin- 
ciple which  I  cannot  ignore. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  opposed  to  Mr. 
Sobeloff  being  made  a  judge  of  the  Federal 
circuit  which  Includes  the  States  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  and  South  Carolina  because 
I  feel  his  appointment  is  an  affront  to  these 
States  and  that  his  selection  represents 
an  e.7ort  to  woo  certain  political  pressure 
groups  In  other  parts  of  the  Nation  by  an 
action  which  Is  offensive  to  a  majority  of 
the  people  In  the  region  he  will  serve. 

In  the  second  place,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
confirmation  of  this  nomination  because 
lack  of  understanding  on  the  one  hand  and 
lack  of  confidence  on  the  other  between 
Mr.  Sobeloff  and  the  people  within  his  Juris- 
diction would  make  his  service  as  a  circuit 
judge  unsatisfactory   and  Ineffective. 

Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  will  yield  for  this  in- 
terruption, but  after  that  I  prefer  to  com- 
plete my  statement,  and  then  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina.  Is  it 
not  true  that  6  of  the  10  Senators  repre- 
senting States  in  the  district  signed  a  peti- 
tion? 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  Is  absolutely  true. 
They  signed  a  petition  setting  forth  that 
the  nominee  was  obnoxious  to  the  people 
of  their  States  and  therefore  obnoxious  to 
them. 

In  the  third  place,  I  am  opposed  to  con- 
firmation because  to  approve  this  nomina- 
tion would  be  to  give  implied  consent  to 
a  theory  of  government  which  I  consider 
contrary  to  a  fundamental  principle  of  our 
Republic.  I  am  referring  to  the  theory, 
which  I  feel  already  has  gained  too  much 
headway,  that  a  proper  function  of  the 
Federal  courts  is  to  serve  as  policymaking 
bodies,  which  means  constricting  the  pow- 
ers of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  nullifying  the  rights  reserved  by 
our  Constitution  to  the  States  and  to  the 
people. 

I  shall  stress  particularly  the  third  of 
my  objections,  not  only  because  I  personally 
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rnnsider  it  more  Important,  but  because  It 
has  broader  significance  for  the  people 
nf  our  whole  Nation.  To  do  an  Injury  to 
the  people  of  one  State  or  of  several  States 
mav  not  directly  harm  the  people  of  the 
other  States,  although  the  fact  tHat  such 
a  thing  Is  done  should  serve  as  warning 
that  it  might  be  done  again  with  different 
victims  But.  when  damage  Is  done  to  the 
foundations  of  our  constitutional  Govern- 
ment there  Is  immediate  peril  which  should 
be  recognized  by  all,  because,  as  Daniel  Web- 
ster said: 

"Other  misfortunes  may  be  borne,  or  tneir 
effects  overcome.  If  disastrous  war  should 
sweep  our  commerce  from  the  ocean,  another 
generation  may  renew  it;  if  It  exhaust  our 
treasury,  future  Industry  may  replenish  it; 
If  it  desolate  and  lay  waste  our  fields,  still, 
under  a  new  cultivation,  they  will  grow  green 
again  and  ripen  to  future  harvests.  It  were 
but  a  trifie  even  If  the  walls  of  yonder 
Capitol  werfr  to  crumble,  if  its  lofty  pillars 
should  fall,  and  its  gorgeous  decorations  be 
all  covered  by  the  dust  of  the  valley.  All 
these  might  be  rebuilt.  But  who  shall  re- 
construct the  fabric  of  demolished  govern- 
ment? Who  shall  rear  again  the  well-pro- 
portioned columns  of  constitutional  liberty? 
Who  shall  frame  together  the  skillful  archi- 
tecture which  unites  national  sovereignty 
with  State  rights,  individual  security,  and 
public  prosperity?  No,  If  these  columns  fall, 
they  win  be  raised  not  again.  Like  the 
Coliseum  and  the  Parthenon,  they  will  be 
destined  to  a  mournful,  a  melancholy  Im- 
mortalltv.  Bitterer  te\rs.  however,  will  flow 
over  them,  than  were  ever  shed  over  the 
monuments  of  Roman  or  Grecian  art;  for 
they  will  be  remnants  of  a  more  glorious 
edifice  than  Greece  or  Rome  ever  saw,  the 
edifice  of  constitutional  American  liberty." 

I  have  said  that  my  objections  to  Mr. 
Sobeloff  as  a  Federal  circuit  judge  serv- 
ing my  own  State  are  not  personal  but,  in 
a  broad  sense,  the  objections  of  the  people 
of  Virginia— and  I  believe  also  the  people 
of  the  Carolinas— to  him  are  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  made  to  other  nominees  for 
office  which  have  been  rejected  In  the  past 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  "personally 
obnoxious"  to  Members  of  this  body. 

Those  of  you  who  have  served  here  when 
such  cases  were  considered  do  no  need  to 
be  told  that  classing  a  nominee  as  "per- 
sonally obnoxious"  does  not  mean  that  the 
objector  would  refuse  to  shake  hands  with 
him  or  to  greet  him  politely,  or  even  that 
tlie  objector  denies  that  the  nominee  has 
ability  and  possibly  many  admirable  quali- 
ties. What  it  does  mean  is  that  the  objector 
would  find  it  obnoxious  to  have  that  par- 
ticular individual  In  the  particular  spot  In 
which  it  is  proposed  to  place  him.  And  that 
feeling  has  been  generally  respected  and  sup- 
ported bv  the  Senate. 

By  way  of  Illustration,  I  might  mention 
the  case  of  Judge  Floyd  H.  Roberts,  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  was  nominated  as  judge  of  the 
western  Federal  district  of  Virginia  and  re- 
jected by  the  Senate  in  1939  by  a  vote  of  72 
to  9  after  my  predecessor.  Carter  Glass,  had 
made  known  his  objections  to  the  confirma- 
tion. 

In  that  action  the  Senate  did  not  merely 
htimor  the  whim  of  a  distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  It  recognized  that  an  ac- 
tion had  been  taken  by  the  head  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  obvi- 
ously to  lower  the  prestige  of  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  opposed  the  President's 
theories,  and  that  the  purpose  was  to  dis- 
courage such  independence  in  the  future. 

Former  Senator  Thomas,  of  Utah,  made 
this  clear  when  he  told  the  Senate  following 
the  rejection  of  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Roberts  that  the  question  had  been  decided, 
"not  on  the  basis  of  senatorial  courtesy, 
whatever  that  Is,  but  on  the  basis  of  a  con- 
stitutional right  and  a  constitutional  duty." 


The  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  said : 
"A  Senator  of  the  United  States  has  as 
much  right  to  expect  respect  for  his  position 
as  a  representative  of  a  sovereign  State  as 
has  the  President  to  expect  respect  for  his." 
I  hasten  to  say  that  I  do  not  mean  to  Imply 
that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Sobeloff  is  en- 
tirely comparable  with  that  of  Judge  Rob- 
erts. In  the  present  instance  the  court  In- 
volved serves  more  than  one  State,  and  there 
Is  no  evidence  that  In  picking  the  nominee 
the  President  Intended  to  embarrass  or  to 
put  pressure  on  the  Senators  from  those 
States.  My  contention  Is  simply  that  in 
taking  this  action  the  President  was  badly 
advised  by  his  Attorney  General,  who  In  ad- 
dition to  being  his  legal  adviser  Is  the  chief 
architect  of  his  party's  plan  to  win  this  year's 
election,  and  who  has  been  under  pressure 
from  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People.  My  hope  Is 
that  if  we  can  make  a  record  here,  showing 
why  Mr.  Sobeloff  should  not  have  been 
chosen,  and  if  the  Senate  In  acting  on  the 
nomination  will  show  the  respect  which  has 
been  accorded  in  the  past  for  the  sentiment 
of  States  which  a  Presidential  appointee  will 
serve,  the  President  will  recognize  his  error 
and  will  send  to  us  the  name  of  someone 
better  suited  to  this  particular  position. 

Because  of  my  high  personal  regard  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  an 
individual,  as  well  as  because  of  the  posi- 
tion he  holds,  I  cannot  believe  he  will  persist 
In  forcing  upon  my  State  a  presiding  judge 
whom  the  people  believe,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  will  be  given  the  punitive  assign- 
ment of  whipping  them  into  line  with  his 
own  views  on  social  problems. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  we  must 
change  some  major  aspects  of  our  southern 
way  of  life.  Many  of  us  In  the  South  feel 
not  only  that  such  changes,  suddenly  made, 
would  be  harmful  even  to  those  the  decisions 
were  designed  to  benefit,  but  we  also  are  con- 
vinced that  the  Court  erred  constitutionally 
In  making  those  decisions,  which  overturned 
all  previous  decisions  of  the  Court  along  the 
same  lines.  We  believe  in  our  right,  as  free 
Americans,  to  use  every  legal  means  at  our 
disposal  to  combat  those  decisions  In  the 
hope  that  eventually  the  Cotirt  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation  will  see  the  justice  of  otir 
cause.  While  we  are  doing  this  we  want  the 
privUege  of  presenting  our  arguments  to 
district  and  to  circuit  court  Judges  who  are 
not  irrevocably  committed  to  a  hostile  view- 
point. 

We  have  felt  the  influence  of  pressxire 
groups,  well  heeled  financially,  who  have 
threatened  political  reprisals  unless  the 
southern  "rebels"  are  brotight  quickly 
Into  line,  by  use  of  force  If  necessary. 
And  many  who  are  aware  of  this  can- 
not see  the  selection  of  Mr.  Sobeloff  for 
this  particular  post  at  this  particular  time  as 
anything  except  a  political  gesture  on  the 
eve  of  a  national  jxilitical  campaign. 

My  record  In  bipartisan  support  of  the 
President  on  issues  where  we  have  agreed  in 
principles  Is  well  known.  It  has  at  times 
been  a  subject  for  criticism  by  some  citizens 
of  my  State.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  I  can 
speak  as  a  friend  and  not  as  a  political  op- 
pyortunlst  In  pointing  out  the  imfavorable 
interpretation  which  has  been  placed  upon 
this  appointment  and  in  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  reconsider  his  choice  in  the  light  of 
the  reaction  from  those  people  who  are  most 
deeply  concerned. 

Now,  as  to  my  second  point  of  objection: 
Why  is  Mr.  Sobeloff,  an  honorable  man  and 
a  competent  lawyer,  personally  objectionable 
to  the  people  of  my  State  as  a  Judge  of  the 
foxirth  Judicial  circuit? 

One  of  the  Virginia  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared against  him  at  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee's  hearing  on  the  nomination 
said  members  of  the  group  he  represented 
were  unalterably  opposed  to  confirmation  be- 
cause they  were  concerned  about  Mr.  Sobel- 


off's  stand  on  the  matter  of  confrontation  of 
witnesses,  as  llltostrated  particularly  In  the 
Dr.  Peters  case,  and  because  they  were  con- 
cerned about  the  lengths  to  which  he  would 
go  to  further  his  ideas. 

This  witness  referred  also  to  Mr.  Sobeloff's 
expressed  philosophy  of  the  function  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  I  shall  discuss  more 
explicitly  later.  He  concluded  his  statement 
with  the  assertion: 

"The  relationship  of  the  people  to  the 
courts  Is  already  strained,  and  It  will  be  more 
so  should  Sobeloff  be  sent  among  us  to  pre- 
side over  our  pleadings." 

Another  Virginia  witness  at  that  hearing 
said  members  of  his  group  opposed  confirma- 
tion because  they  did  not  believe  the  nominee 
"is  in  a  position  to  be  impartial  In  the  im- 
portant cases  Involving  integration  which 
will  necessarily  come  before  this  court."  He 
pointed  out  that  there  are  undecided  Issues 
Involving  school  integration  which  are  still 
to  be  decided  by  the  courts  and  that  Mr. 
Sobeloff  already  had  committed  himself  on 
these  not  only  as  a  Solicitor  General,  speak- 
ing for  the  United  States  when  the  school 
cases  were  before  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
also  in  his  private  utterances. 

Still  another  witness,  not  from  Virginia, 
but  who  expressed  views  similar  to  those 
which  I  have  received  In  numerous  letters 
from  my  State,  said  that  legal  and  intel- 
lectual qualifications  of  a  judicial  appointee 
are  by  no  means  the  only  factors  that  should 
be  considered.  He  said  It  would  not  be  wise 
to  Impose  on  the  Virgin  Islanders  or  the 
people  of  any  other  territory  a  governor  or 
a  judge  who  was  known  In  advance  to  be 
personally  objectionable  to  them,  and  added: 
"The  reasons  that  might  underlie  their  op- 
position would  be  of  little  importance.  The 
facts  of  their  antagonism,  and  Its  Intensity, 
are  something  which  do  merit  and  which  we 
feel  should  merit  yoiir  consideration.  Surely 
the  attitude  of  citizens  of  old  and  sovereign 
States  should  merit  the  attention  and  under- 
standing that  is  at  least  equal  to  that  which 
would  be  accorded  to  the  likes  and  dislikes  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Nation's  most  In- 
significant and  outlying  possession." 

This  witness  said  the  nomination  is  re- 
garded by  the  people  he  knows  "as  a  sort  of 
an  Insult  and  a  provocation.  Its  approval 
will  be  like  throwing  fat  Into  a  fire.  We  feel 
that  when  so  many  other  able  men  are  avail- 
able for  this  Important  position,  that  It 
would  be  an  imposition  and  an  error  to  grant 
power  over  our  lives  and  fortunes  to  that 
individual  who  is  most  prominently  asso- 
ciated in  our  minds  with  the  attempt  to 
overturn  our  way  of  life." 

He  added  that  at  this  tense  moment  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Nation,  "It  would  be  neither 
wise  nor  proper,  we  feel,  to  Invest  with  the 
tremendous  power  of  judicial  review  and  de- 
cision any  man  who  has  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  crusader,  whether  Justly  or  not, 
upon  one  side  of  the  very  arguments  over 
which  he  would  be  called  upon  most  often 
to  preside  and  to  adjudge,  and  who  is  already 
the  object  of  such  bitter  animosity  as  to  pre- 
clude any  public  acceptance  of  his  judg- 
ments as  being  fair  and  Impartial." 

Mr.  President,  we  must  be  realistic  about 
the  point  made  by  the  witness  from  whom  I 
have  just  quoted — that  even  If  the  prejudice 
which  exists  against  this  nominee  did  not 
have  a  solid  foundacion,  the  fact  of  the  very 
existence  of  that  prejudice  would  make  it 
difficult  if  not  Impossible  for  him  to  func- 
tion in  this  judicial  role. 

I  know  that  at  the  subcommittee  hearing 
In  response  to  a  question  as  to  whether  he 
would  be  absolutely  fair  In  matters  coming 
before  him  and  would  not  be  Influenced  by 
the  opinions  he  had  previously  expressed 
Mr.  Sobeloff  said  he  felt  that  nothing  he  had 
done  had  disqualified  him  and  that  he  could 
be  fair  and  Impartial. 

The  fact  remains,  however — as  was  stated 
from  the  bench  during  argimients  before  the 
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Supreme  Court  on  the  school  segregation 
cases,  and  as  is  generally  recognized — that 
cases  involving  racial  integration  are  likely  to 
constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  cases  con- 
sidered by  Federal  courts  for  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

The  fact  remains  also  that  Mr.  Sobeloff 
willingly,  and  apparently  enthusiastically, 
entered  into  the  argument  of  the  school- 
segregation  cases  In  opposition  to  the  official 
position  of  the  attorneys  general  representing 
Virginia  and  other  Southern  States.  It  may 
be  said  that  as  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States  Mr.  Sobeloff  had  no  choice  ex- 
cept to  appear  when  It  was  decided  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  intervene  in 
these  cases.  The  falsity  of  that  claim  is 
proved,  however,  by  Mr.  Sobeloff's  action  in 
the  Peters  case,  when  he  declined,  because  of 
his  personal  views,  to  sign  the  brief  or  to 
appear  for  the  Government  against  this 
alleged  security  risk. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Sobeloff  does  not  hold 
the  southern  viewpoint  on  forced  intregra- 
tion  of  schoolchildren  and  that  he  oflacially 
represented  the  Federal  Government  in  argu- 
ing that  issue  are  less  important,  however, 
than  the  fact  that  in  his  argument  to  the 
Court  he  suggested  that  the  Southern  States 
be  given  only  90  days  to  comply  with  the 
Supreme  Court's  order. 

Mr.  Sobeloff  explained  to  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  that  he  did  not  suggest 
that  the  schools  actually  "effect  desegrega- 
tion In  90  days."  His  suggestion,  he  said, 
was  "that  the  Court  put  a  time  limit  requir- 
ing the  school  districts  to  say  what  they 
proposed.  They  should  say  'when,'  and  then 
the  district  court  could  pass  on  that,"  he 
told  the  committee. 

When  I  brought  up  this  point  in  my  testi- 
mony before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  It 
was  suggested  that  Mr.  Sobeloff's  proposal 
to  the  Court  was  one  of  moderation,  com- 
pared with  harsher  plans  which  others  sug- 
gested and  that  the  Court  had  followed  his 
advice  in  taking  a  "medium"  course  between 
the  two  extremes. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  tis  see  exactly  how 
"moderate"  Mr.  Sobeloff's  proposal  was. 
Here  is  what  he  actually  said  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  taken  from  the  Court's  ofBclal  rec- 
ord: 

"Mr.  Sobeloff.  I  think,  Your  Honor,  that 
this  Court  ought  to  say  to  every  district 
Judge:  Call  for  a  plan  within  90  days.  Some- 
body here  has  said  that  90  days  is  too  short 
a  time.  I  think  a  plan  can  be  formulated 
in  90  days,  especially  after  11  months  have 
already  gone  by  since  the  decision.  But  I 
would  say  that  if  the  plan  cannot  be  formu- 
lated within  90  davs,  then  the  district  Judge, 
as  a  judge  in  equity,  is  applied  to  for  further 
time,  he  ought  to  be  permitted  to  give  fur- 
ther time;  but  the  burden  ought  to  be  on 
him  who  wants  the  delay  to  show  that  he 
needs  It,  that  he  Is  engaged  in  a  good-faith 
effort  to  solve  this  problem,  not  that  he  is 
waiting  for  the  day  after  tomorrow,  the  day 
after  the  expiration  of  the  period;  but  that 
he  is  moving,  and  then  when  the  plan  is 
presented,  there  should  be  hearings  and  all 
these  relevant  considerations  are  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  court,  and  they  ought  to  deal 
with  it  as  the  facts  would  indicate;  and  he 
should  require  a  bona  fide  beginning.  •  •  • 

"Mr.  Justice  Mlnton  asked  me.  Would  you 
put  a  deadline  in  at  all,"  and  I  replied,  'I 
don't  think  I  would  put  a  deadline  in  the 
more  complicated  situations." 

"That  answer  is  not  clear.  What  I  wanted 
to  say  is  that  I  would  not  have  the  Supreme 
Court  put  In  any  deadline.  I  thought  that 
the  whole  tenor  of  my  argument  yesterday 
was  that  there  should  be  no  opened  orders 
by  the  district  courts,  that  they  should  have 
deadlines  but  with  freedom  in  proper  cases 
on  a  proper  showing  of  facts  requiring  fur- 
ther time  to  grant  further  time. 

"Justice  Reh).  You  mean  you  would  start 
with  a  deadline? 


"Mr.  Sobeloff.  I  would  start  with  a  dead- 
line first  as  to  the  requirement — we  suggest 
90  days  for  a  plan  to  be  submitted.  •   •   * 

"I  don't  think  you  ought  to  tie  the  hands 
of  the  district  Judge,  but  I  think  It  would  be 
u.seful  to  the  district  Judge  if  you  were  able  to 
say  to  the  parties,  I  am  required  to  require 
you  to  produce  a  plan  within  90  days. 

"See  what  you  can  do  in  the  90  days.  If 
anybody  comes  before  me  and  shows  that 
there  has  been  a  good-faith  attempt  to  pro- 
duce the  plan  but  cannot  be  done  within  the 
time  limit,  I  will  entertain  an  application 
for  f  lu-ther  time. 

"There  is  the  merit  of  requiring  motion. 
That  is  also  the  saving  grace  of  not  tying 
people  to  a  time  limit  that  may  prove  in  ac- 
tuality unworkable." 

In  short,  Mr.  Sobeloff  wanted  the  Court 
to  demand  that  every  district  Judge  call 
for  a  desegregation  plan  within  90  days, 
putting  the  burden  of  proof  on  anyone  who 
said  he  needed  a  longer  time,  and  he  felt 
it  would  be  "useful"  to  the  district  Judges  if 
they  could  say  to  those  who  sought  more 
time:  "I  am  required  to  require  you  to  pro- 
duce a  plan  within  90  days." 

As  our  colleague  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin]  pointed  out  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  Supreme  Court  required 
86  years  to  discover  the  supposed  consti- 
tutional requirement  that  schools  must  be 
integrated  rather  than  merely  equal,  but 
Mr.  Sobeloff  felt  that  the  local  school  boards 
should  be  able  within  90  days  to  come  into 
court  and  to  say  exactly  what  they  expected 
to  do  about  overturning  the  whole  social  pat- 
terns of  their  communities  and  then  let  the 
court  tell  them  whether  it  liked  their  plan 
or  if  they  must  go  back  and  try  again. 

Even  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
although  they  decided  against  the  Southern 
States  on  the  main  issue,  recognized  the  un- 
reasonableness of  Sobeloff's  proposal  for 
compliance  and  rejected  it. 

The  strongest  indictment  I  would  make  of 
Mr.  Sobeloff  in  connection  with  his  stand 
on  the  segregation  issue  as  related  to  his 
future  duties  as  a  circuit  Judge  is  based  on 
his  own  statements  at  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  hearing. 

Mr.  Sobeloff  was  protesting  that  he  had 
not  advocated  forcible  enforcement  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decree  and  said  he  had 
advocated  "that  there  should  be  time  given 
for  the  orderly  accomplishment  of  what  the 
Court  said  had  to  be  done."  Then,  in  giving 
assurance  of  his  ability  to  handle  future 
cases  involving  this  subject  in  a  fair  manner, 
he  said: 

"I  think  the  nature  of  the  argument  I 
made  in  this  case  shows  that  I  am  prepared 
to  deal  with  consideration  and  understanding 
and  moderation  with  the  situations  that  may 
arise." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  my  point  is  that  a 
man  who  feels  that  he  was  being  "mod- 
erate" when  he  suggested  90  days  as  an 
adequate  time  for  the  Southern  States  to 
renounce  and  abandon  a  social  pattern 
which  has  existed  since  the  founding  of  our 
Nation  and  who  furthermore  believes  he  was 
acting  with  "understanding"  of  the  people 
and  problems  he  was  dealing  with  when  he 
made  that  recommendation  actually  has 
shown  such  an  Insensltlvlty  and  such  a  lack 
of  imderstanding  that  I  consider  him  un- 
qualified for  the  Judgeship.  And  certainly  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  my  State,  on  that 
ground  alone,  would  consider  him  unquali- 
fied. 

Concern  for  the  dignity  of  the  court  over 
which  he  presides  should  lead  any  Judge  who 
has  committed  himself  personally  to  the 
extent  Mr.  Sobeloff  has  on  the  racial  Inte- 
gration issue  to  recuse  himself  in  any  case 
where  that  issue  was  Involved.  But  that 
would  mean.  In  Mr.  Sobeloff's  case,  that  he 
would  stay  out  of  so  many  cases  that  he 
would  be  of  little  help  in  carrying  the 
biu-dens   of   the   circuit.     Furthermore,   his 


failure  to  see  any  reason  why  he  ought  to  re- 
cuse  himself  in  these  cases  proves  his  un* 
suitability  for  the  Judgeship.  This  is  the' 
"blind  spot"  of  an  otherwise  honorable  man 
to  which  I  previously  referred,  and  I  believe 
it  is  important  enough  to  disqualify  him  as 
a  dispenser  of  Justice  In  the  fourth  circuit 

When  I  appeared  before  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  in  opposition  to  Mr  So- 
beloff's nomination  I  was  asked  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  [Mr 
Watkins)  if  I  did  not  want  a  Judge  for  the 
fourth  circuit  who  was  favorable  to  the 
southern  viewpoint  in  the  school  segregation 
cases.  I  replied  that  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  my  mind.  What  we  seek  in  Federal 
Judges  and  what  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
should  seek  is  men  of  Judicial  temperament 
fair  and  Just  who  will  decide  all  cases  on 
their  merits  according  to  the  law  and  the 
evidence. 

Now,  as  to  my  third  objection:  I  am  con- 
cerned nJjr>Mti  the  jittituilr  of  Mr.  Sobeloff  on 
the  proper  functidn  of  Federal  courts  not 
merely  because  of  the  influence  that  attitude 
would  have  on  his  donduct  in  office,  but  even 
more  because  I  f/el  that  deliberate  con- 
firmation of  a  mai  known  to  have  such  an 
attitude  would  be  vist  one  more  precedent 
inimical  to  our  cdnstitutional  system  of 
government.  ' 

Here  again,  Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  of 
the  defense  which  the  nominee  offered  in  his 
own  behalf  when  this  point  was  raised  at 
the  committee  hearing  but  Mr.  Sobeloff's 
explanation  of  his  previous  public  state- 
ments which  had  been  criticized  did  not 
satisfy  me,  nor  do  I  believe  it  satisfied  any 
large  number  of  those  who  share  my  con- 
cern over  policymaking  attempts  by  the 
courts. 

On  June  29,  1954,  the  month  after  the 
Supreme  Court  had  handed  down  its  school 
segregation  decisions,  Mr.  Sobeloff  spoke  be- 
fore the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  Fourth 
Circuit,  meeting  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  and 
said: 

"In  our  system  the  Supreme  Court  is  not 
merely  the  adjudicator  of  controversies,  but 
in  the  process  of  adjudication  it  is  in  many 
instances  the  final  formulator  of  national 
policy.  It  should  therefore  occasion  no  won- 
der. If  the  Court  seeks  the  appropriate  time 
to  consider  and  decide  important  questions. 
Just  as  Congress  or  any  other  policymaking 
body  might.  •  •  •  In  the  decision  "of  great 
constitutional  questions,  especially  those 
which  are  in  the  realm  of  political  contro- 
versy, timing  can  be  of  supreme  importance." 

When  he  was  asked  in  the  subcommittee 
hearing  to  comment  on  that  statement  Mr. 
Sobeloff  said  it  was  made  before  about  300 
lawyers,  mostly  from  the  South,  and  that  he 
heard  no  criticism  of  the  speech.  Paren- 
thetically. Mr.  President,  I  might  say  that  I 
suspect  Mr.  Sobeloff  took  for  agreement  with 
his  view  what  was  no  more  than  a  demon- 
stration of  southern  hospitality  shown  by 
members  of  the  Judicial  Conference  to  their 
Invited  guest  speaker,  because  certainly  I 
have  heard  criticism  of  and  dl.sagreement 
with  his  views  freely  expressed  in  many  quar- 
ters ever  since  that  speech  was  delivered. 

Mr.  Sobeloff.  in  the  subcommittee  hearing, 
went  on  to  explain  his  views  on  the  function 
of  the  courts  by  saying : 

"The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  I  was 
advocating  some  strange  and  heretical  doc- 
trine of  law  about  the  role  of  the  Supreme 
Coiu-t  in  our  system  of  government.  I  think 
what  I  said  is  as  orthodox  as  any  expression 
that  has  ever  been  made  In  the  long  legal 
history  of  this  country.  I  was  only  saying 
what  every  Judge  and  every  lawyer  knows.  I 
was  not  advocating  there  any  notion  that 
courts  have  the  right  to  set  policy  for  the 
Nation  over  Congress.  In  fact,  the  very 
speech  that  is  brought  up  contains  a  denial 
of  that." 

He  then  quoted  from  his  speech  a  state- 
ment   about   the   difficult   dilemma   facing 
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courts  which  have  an  obligation  "to  respect 
the  separation  of  powers,  for  the  disregard 
of  this  principle  would  itself  lead  to  tyranny." 
He  quoted  a  statement  about  personalized 
ludgments  to  meet  particular  cases  being 
fruitful  sources  of  future  trouble  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  speech  in  which  he  recog- 
nized his  obligation  as  a  lawyer  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  an  officer  of  the  court  not  to 
fall  prey  to  his  own  fetishes  but  to  be 
"obedient  to  the  legislative  policy  laid  down 
by  others."  This  Mr.  Sobeloff  interpreted  as 
giving  recognition  to  the  idea  that  "the  legis- 
lative policy  of  the  Nation  is  paramount,  that 
Congress  makes  policy." 

Despite  his  disclaimer,  however,  I  would 
have  Senators  note  that  Mr.  Sobeloff  at  Hot 
Springs  did  say  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  in 
many  instances  "the  final  formulator  of  na- 
tional policy,"  and  therefore  it  should  con- 
sider questions  of  timing  "Just  as  Congress 
or  any  other  policymaking  body  might."  And 
m  his  statement  before  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee he  called  this  an  "orthodox"  expres- 
sion of  "what  every  Judge  and  lawyer  knows." 

Then,  when  he  was  asked  the  direct  ques- 
tion as  to  whether.  If  confirmed,  he  would 
undertake  to  elevate  the  Court  to  a  policy- 
making branch  of  the  Government,  he  re- 
jected the  opportunity  to  simply  say  he 
would  not,  but  replied,  instead: 

"I  would  do  what  Judges  who  are  conscien- 
tious and  who  obey  their  oaths  do;  I  would 
confine  myself  within  the  Judicial  sphere." 

But,  Mr.  President,  having  said  in  so  many 
words  that  every  Judge  and  lawyer  knows 
that  the  Supreme  Court  is  a  policymaking 
body  and  in  many  instances  the  final  formu- 
lator of  national  policy,  he  obviously  left 
himself  wide  latitude  when  he  said  he  would 
do  what  he  believed  other  Judges  who  are 
conscientious  do. 

At  another  point  in  his  conunittee  testi- 
mony, when  his  statement  about  the  Court 
as  the  final  formulator  of  national  policy 
was  reread  to  him,  Mr.  Sobeloff  said: 

"That  is  as  true  as  the  statement  that  2 
and  2  make  4." 

Asked  for  a  further  interpretation  of  his 
language,  Mr.  Sobeloff  said  that  when  con- 
fronted with  conflicting  claims  under  State 
and  National  legislation,  the  Supreme  Court 
tries  "interpreting  the  national  policy  as  laid 
down  by  Congress,  to  see  what  competing 
considerations  of  policy  apply.  If  Congress 
has  acted  within  its  scope  of  authority  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Court  has  no  function  ex- 
cept to  give  force  to  that,  to  give  effect  to 
that  congressional  will." 

He  said  that  where  Congress  has  exceeded 
its  power,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  say 
so,  as  was  asserted  by  John  Marshall  150  years 
ago,  and  has  been  said  periodically  ever 
since. 

With  all  of  that,  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
quarrel;  but  Mr.  Sobeloff  went  on  to  give 
illustrations  of  cases  in  which  an  issue  Is 
raised  not  covered  In  terms  by  any  clause  of 
the  Constitution  or  by  any  act  of  Congress. 
These,  he  said,  were  perfect  examples  of 
where  the  Covu-t,  considering  all  the  policies, 
declares  what  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  acts  of  Congress.  Then  he 
said  he  did  not  and  would  not  say  the  Court 
has  the  right  to  substitute  itself  for  Con- 
gress in  declaring  national  policy. 

At  that  point,  Mr.  President,  we  come  to 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  either  a  contradic- 
tion or  else  evidence  that  Mr.  Sobeloff  holds 
views  of  the  functions  of  the  Coiu-t  which  I 
consider  dangerous. 

What  he  seems  to  be  saying  is  that  If  Con- 
gress has  explicitly  preempted  the  field  by 
declaring  policy  on  a  specific  subject,  the 
Court  must  respect  that  p>olicy;  but  when- 
ever the  Covu-t  can  find  an  area  in  which  the 
Constitution  is  silent  or  Indeterminate,  and 
where  Congress  has  not  spoken  in  terms.  It 
is  the  privilege  of  the  Court  to  step  in  and 
make  the  policy. 


Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  yield. 
Mr.  Russell.  I  feel  certain  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  will  agree 
that  that  statement,  when  it  is  boiled  down 
and  stripped  of  all  its  window  dressing,  is 
simply  a  declaration  that  a  court  in  some  In- 
stances has  legislative  power. 

Mr.  Robertson.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  it.  That  is  our  major  objection  to  this 
man.  who,  if  his  nomination  shall  be  con- 
firmed, will  be  a  presiding  Judge  of  the  Fourth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Influencing  all  dis- 
trict courts  and  influencing  the  adjoining 
circuit  courts  by  his  belief  in  the  policy- 
making powers  of  the  courts,  as  I  have  Just 
explained. 

Mr.  Russell.  Not  only  with  respect  to  pol- 
icymaking power,  but  he  is  really  saying  that 
the  court  has  legislative  power. 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is  what  he  means; 
because  If  the  Constitution  does  not  prohibit 
and  if  Congress  has  not  spoken  in  terms, 
then,  if  the  Court  has  some  predelictions 
about  social  or  economic  views,  it  can  write 
them  Into  law  and  thereby  become  a  legisla- 
tor. 

Mr.  Russell.  We  hear  so  much  today  about 
Congress  surrendering  its  prerogatives  as  one 
of  the  coequal  branches  of  the  Government. 
The  Founding  Fathers  thought  that,  if  there 
were  to  be  a  predominant  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, It  would  be  the  legislative  branch. 
But  when  Congress,  through  the  Senate, 
confirms  the  nomination  to  a  high  Judicial 
position  of  a  man  who  openly  declares  that 
the  Judicial  branch  has  legislative  power. 
Congress  cannot  expect  anything  else  than 
to  reduce  its  power  and  prestige  in  relation 
to  the  other  branches  of  the  Goverrmient  and 
thereby  bemeans  itself  in  the  public  mind. 
Mr.  Robertson.  I  could  not  agree  more 
fully  with  my  distinguished  colleague,  who 
is  an  able  lawyer,  from  Georgia.  I  hope  it 
will  be  possible  for  him  to  remain  in  the 
Chamber  while  I  point  out  that  this  is  the 
first  time  in  recent  years  the  Senate  has  had 
a  clear-cut  opportunity  to  go  on  record 
against  a  trend  of  the  highest  Court  to  be- 
come a  legislation-making  body. 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  said,  if  the 
Senate  confirms  the  nomination  of  a  man 
who  holds  those  views,  how  can  we  afterward 
be  heard  to  complain  about  legislation  by 
the  courts?  How  can  we  be  certain  that 
such  legislating  will  stop  on  matters  relating 
to  school  segregation,  and  will  not  apply  to 
questions  affecting  the  West  or  the  North. 
When  will  we  put  a  stop  to  an  eroding  proc- 
ess which  win  eventually  undermine,  as 
Daniel  Webster  said,  the  foundations  of  our 
American  constitutional  liberties,  by  Its  de- 
nial of  the  separation  of  powers  as  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  and 
the  people  thereof? 

Mr.  Russell.  If  the  Senate  shall  confirm 
the  nomination  of  a  man  who  has  an- 
nounced publicly  those  views,  I  cannot  see 
how  we  shall  be  doing  other  than  putting 
ourselves  in  a  position  secondary  to  the  ju- 
dicial branch  of  the  Government,  and  doing 
so  deliberately  and  with  otir  eyes  open. 

I  may  say,  further,  that  to  me  this  nomi- 
nation is  a  very  clear  Indication  of  how  the 
Senate,  In  certain  instances,  becomes  sub- 
servient to  the  political  power  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Goverrmient. 

I  may  say  also,  without  the  slightest  fear 
that  my  statement  can  be  contradicted,  or 
that  anyone  will  undertake  to  contradict  It, 
because  It  is  a  fact  which  Is  known  to  every- 
one who  has  served  here  for  any  reasonable 
period  of  time,  that  If  this  nomination  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Senate  by  either 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  or  Harry  S.  Trtmian, 
we  would  have  found  our  brethren  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  assailing  it  with  al- 
most unanimous  voice.  They  would  have 
said,  "Here  is  a  New  Deal  Judge  who  pro- 


claims the  power  of  the  Judiciary  to  legis- 
late." 

If  that  question  had  been  raised,  as  It 
surely  would  have  been,  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  would  have  been 
Joined  by  some  Senators  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  who  still  adhere  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  who  still  have  respect 
for  the  prerogatives  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government.  In  that  event,  in  my 
opinion,  the  nomination  would  have  been 
withdrawn,  or  would  never  have  been  con- 
firmed, in  the  administrations  of  either 
President  Roosevelt  or  President  Trvunan,  If 
the  nominee  had  publicly  proclaimed  and 
insisted  upon  the  right  and  power  of  the 
Judiciary  to  legislate.  A  change  in  party 
power  and  administrations  often  causes 
miraculous  reversals  in  the  public  positions 
and  constitutional  opinions  of  Members  of 
this  body. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston]  asked  me  to  yield,  I  said  I  pre- 
ferred to  proceed  without  yielding.  He  de- 
sired to  ask  me  a  brief  question. 

However,  I  could  not  refrain  from  yielding 
to  my  friend  from  Georgia,  and  I  appreci- 
ate the  very  helpful  suggestions  he  has  made 
concerning  the  subject  we  are  discussing. 

But  with  all  due  deference  to  other  Sena- 
tors who  might  wish  me  to  yield,  I  point  out 
that  I  plan  to  have  this  speech  reprinted 
and  sent  to  the  lawyers  of  my  State.  So, 
without  making  It  too  expensive,  I  wish  to 
complete  my  statement;  then  I  shall  yield 
for  as  long  as  daylight  remains  for  us  to  stay. 
Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  President,  I  apologize  for 
my  interruption.  I  did  not  hear  the  Senator 
make  the  statement.  If  I  had,  I  would  not 
have  interrupted  him. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  understand,  but  I  am 
happy  the  Senator  asked  me  to  yield. 

This  attitude  of  Mr.  Sobeloff  was  well  Il- 
lustrated by  the  school  decisions  in  which 
the  Court  declared  the  policy  to  be  forced 
integration  although  the  14th  amendment, 
under  which  It  purported  to  act,  plainly  says 
"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of 
this  article,"  and  although  the  Congress 
which  approved  that  amendment,  at  a  time 
when  there  were  segregated  schools,  and 
every  subsequent  Congress,  well  knowing 
that  there  were  segregated  schools,  refused 
to  legislate  integration  but  indicated  satis- 
faction with  the  "separate  but  equal"  doc- 
trine recognized  by  the  Court. 

Did  it  not  occur  to  Mr.  Sobeloff  that  there 
Is  an  alternative  to  the  Supreme  Court  mak- 
ing national  policy  on  points  not  covered  in 
terms  by  the  Constitution  and  by  congres- 
sional acts?  Did  he  not  recognize  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  Court  simply  calling  attention 
to  these  gaps  and  saying  this  is  a  field  in 
which  we  will  await  determination  through 
legislation  or  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution? 

That  admittedly  would  be  a  slower  method 
of  trying  to  obtain  some  of  the  changes 
sought  by  social  reformers,  but  It  would  pro- 
vide a  needed  safeguard  to  prevent  our  Con- 
stitution from  being,  as  some  of  Its  esirly 
critics  feared  it  might  become,  "all  sail  and 
no  anchor." 

In  his  testimony  Mr.  Sobeloff  also  referred 
to  a  speech  he  made  at  the  Ninth  National 
Conference  on  Citizenship  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington in  September  1954,  In  which  he  re- 
peated his  Hot  Springs  statement  before  an 
audience  including  several  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Perhaps  because  by  then 
he  realized  the  need  for  limiting  his  previous 
statement  he  said  In  that  speech  that  judges 
have  no  right  to  disregard  the  separation  of 
powers,  and  said  this  was  a  principle  of  our 
Government  which  "needs  to  be  continu- 
ously reaffirmed  and  revitalized." 

Also  during  the  hearing,  when  Mr.  Sobel- 
off was  asked  if  it  would  be  his  policy  con- 
tinuously in  all  cases  brought  before  him 
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to  recognize  the  separation  of  powers  In  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  he 
replied: 

"I  certainly  would.  That  would  be  my 
oath  of  office  and  that  is  entirely  consistent 
with  the  philosophy  of  government  that  I 
have  always  had." 

However,  that  pledge  must  be  considered 
In  the  light  of  other  testimony  when  Mr. 
Sobeloff  was  questioned  about  usurpation  of 
power  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  said  "I  am 
opposed  to  usurpation,"  but  quickly  qualified 
that  statement  by  saying  "there  is  always 
argument  about  what  is  'usurpation* "  and 
"what  is  usurpation  is  a  matter  that  re- 
quires very  careful  consideration." 

Here  again,  as  in  his  statement  that  he 
would  do  only  what  any  conscientious  Judge 
would  do,  the  candidate  left  himself  quite 
uncommitted.  He  would  not  try  to  "usurp" 
powers  as  a  judge,  but  we  do  not  know  ex- 
actly what  he  would  regard  as  usurpation, 
except  that  he  cannot  see  any  conflict  be- 
tween separation  of  powers  and  a  court 
which  is  "in  many  instances  the  final  formu- 
lator  of  national  policy." 

This  gives  me  concern,  Mr.  President, 
especially  since,  as  Mr.  Sobeloff  himself  re- 
marked during  the  committee  hearings, 
"increasingly  the  courts  of  appeals  are  the 
final  deciders  of  questions,  not  the  Supreme 
Court." 

Before  concluding,  therefore,  I  want  to  re- 
call a  little  background  of  a  theory  which  is. 
I  regret  to  say.  and  as  Mr.  Sobeloff  pointed 
out,  so  widely  held  that  he  has  no  fear  of 
being  called  a  "heretic"  when  he  espouses  it. 

Attempts  by  Judges  and  courts  to  broaden 
their  powers  at  the  expense  of  other 
branches  of  the  Government,  and  the  con- 
cern that  such  efforts  cause,  are  not  new 
things. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill,  in  his  "History  of 
the  English  Speaking  People."  for  example, 
said  the  statutes  of  Edward  I,  "which  set- 
tled questions  of  public  order,  assigned 
limits  to  the  powers  of  the  seignorial  courts 
and  restrained  the  sprawling  and  luxurious 
growth  of  Judge-made  law,  laid  down  prin- 
ciples that  remained  fundamental  to  the  law 
of  property  until  the  mid-19th  century." 

Concern  over  the  role  that  courts  would 
play  in  the  United  States  was  evidenced  by 
discussion  in  the  Federalist  Papers  and  else- 
where, even  before  the  Constitution  was  rati- 
fied, and  an  active  struggle  for  an  acceptable 
balance  of  power  already  was  underway  in 
Washington's  administration. 

Louis  B.  Boudin,  In  his  "Government  by 
Judiciary,"  has  pointed  out  that  the  first  Jus- 
tices of  our  Supreme  Court  also  did  circuit 
duty  and  held  district  courts  along  with  the 
district  Judges.  It  was  the  practices  of  these 
judges,  Boudin  said,  "to  make  political 
harangues  to  the  grand  Juries  in  giving  them 
Instructions  for  guidance  in  the  deliberations 
and  while  this  practice  aroused  opposition  to 
the  Federal  courts  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion consisted  in  the  unwarranted  assump- 
tion of  power  by  the  judiciary  in  constituting 
themselves  lawmakers  on  a  grand  scale  by 
the  adoption  of  the  English  common  law 
without  any  congressional  action  on  the 
subject." 

This  writer  also  recalled  that  before  John 
Marshall  became  Chief  Justice,  there  were 
two  theories  of  Judicial  control.  One  was 
that  so-called  eternal  principles  of  "right  and 
Justice"  were  supposed  to  give  the  Judiciary 
power  to  disregard  legislation  which  was  con- 
trary to  the  courts'  requirements,  the  Judges, 
of  course,  being  the  ones  to  discover  and 
apply  this  "higher  law."  The  other  theory 
was  that  claims  for  Judicial  control  must  be 
based  on  the  written  Constitution,  which  was 
declared  to  be  a  higher  law.  This  theory 
disavowed  any  right  of  the  Judiciary  to  con- 
trol legislation  generally,  and  measured  that 
control  by  the  express  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  was  the  basis  of  power. 

It  was  this  latter  theory  which  prevailed 
and  found  Its  classic  expression  In  Marshall's 


famous  opinion  In  Marbury  against  Madison. 
Marshall,  who  gave  new  prestige  to  the 
Court,  and  did  more  than  any  other  man  to 
establish  its  future  trend,  freely  conceded 
that  once  the  power  of  the  legislature  to 
legislate  on  a  subject  Is  admitted,  there  can 
be  no  further  question  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  law,  and  that  the  judiciary  has 
no  business  to  Inquire  Into  the  wisdom  or 
propriety  of  legislation. 

Even  the  power  to  review,  with  the  Consti- 
tution as  a  measure,  which  was  claimed  by 
Marshall,  was  unacceptable  to  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  denounced  Marshall's  position 
as  "despotism."  Writing  to  Abigail  Adams 
in  1804.  and  referring  to  the  Marbury  against 
Madison  decision.  Jefferson  said: 

"The  opinion  which  gives  to  the  Judges 
the  right  to  decide  what  laws  are  constitu- 
tional and  what  not.  not  only  for  themselves 
In  their  own  sphere  of  action,  but  for  the 
legislature  and  executive  also,  in  their 
spheres,  would  make  the  judiciary  a  despotic 
branch." 

Jefferson  argued  that  each  branch  of  the 
Government  had  an  equal  right  to  decide 
what  Is  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  In 
cases  submitted  to  Its  action,  and  that  the 
Court  which  claimed  exclusive  right  to  make 
such  decisions  was  assuming  to  Itself  power 
to  alter  the  Vlll  of  the  people  and  was  at- 
tempting to  effect  by  stealth,  through  ju- 
dicial Interpretation,  an  tmdeslrable  concept 
of  centralized  government  which  extreme 
nationalists,  such  as  Hamilton,  had  urged  in 
vain  at  the  Constitutional  Convention  In 
1787. 

It  was  Jefferson's  contention  that  judges 
called  upon  to  pass  on  the  validity  of  Na- 
tional and  State  legislation  would  be 
plunged  into  the  most  heated  controversies 
and  that  in  those  controversies  they  would 
be  Influenced  by  the  same  passions  and  prej- 
udices wbifh  sway  other  men.  They  would 
decide  like  legislators,  but,  Jefferson  com- 
plained, they  would  be  exempt  from  the  re- 
sponsibility; to  the  public,  which  controls 
other  legislators. 

After  hjs  ♦retirement  from  the  Presidency. 
Jefferson  continued  to  express  concern  over 
the  attitiKle  of  the  judiciary.  Writing  to 
Thomas  Ritchie  in  1820,  for  example,  he 
said: 

"The  judiciary  of  the  United  States  Is  the 
subtle  corps  of  sappers  and  miners  con- 
stantly working  underground  to  undermine 
the  foundations  of  our  confederated  fabric. 
They  are  construing  oiu:  Constitution  from 
a  coordination  of  a  general  and  special  gov- 
ernment to  a  general  and  supreme  one  alone. 
This  will  lay  all  things  at  their  feet,  and 
they  are  too  well  versed  In  English  law  to 
forget  the  maxim,  'bonl  judicls  est  ampUare 
jurlsdlctlonem'  •  •  •.  A  Judiciary  Inde- 
pendent of  a  king  or  executive  alone  Is  a 
good  thing;  but  Independence  of  the  will  of 
the  Nation  Is  a  solecism,  at  least  In  a  republi- 
can government." 

And  again  in  1825  Jefferson,  writing  to  Ed- 
ward Livingston  about  judicial  restraint, 
said: 

"With  no  body  of  men  Is  this  restraint 
more  wanting  than  with  the  judges  of  what 
Is  commonly  called  our  General  Government, 
but  what  I  call  our  foreign  department. 
They  are  practicing  on  the  Constitution  by 
inferences,  analogies,  and  sophisms,  as  they 
would  on  an  ordinary  law.  They  do  not 
seem  aware  that  It  Is  not  even  a  Constitu- 
tion, formed  by  a  single  authority,  and  sub- 
ject to  a  single  superintendence  and  control; 
but  that  It  Is  a  compact  of  many  Independent 
powers,  every  single  one  of  which  claims  an 
equal  right  to  understand  It,  and  to  require 
Its  observance." 

Jefferson  added,  in  this  letter,  that  the 
Judiciary,  first  considered  the  most  harmless 
and  helpless  of  the  organs  of  Government, 
"has  proved  that  the  power  of  declaring  what 
the  law  Is,  ad  libitum,  by  sapping  and  min- 
ing, slyly  and  without  alarm,  the  founda- 


tions of  the  Constitution  can  do  what  open 
force  would  not  dare  to  attempt." 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  we  have  come 
a  long  way  In  our  conceptions  of  the  Federal 
Government  since  Jefferson's  day,  and  I  do 
not  pretend  that  we  could  go  back  and  ac- 
cept In  toto  his  Ideas  about  the  rights  of 
each  branch  of  the  Government  and  of  each 
State  to  be  its  own  Interpreter  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  toward 
abuse  of  Judicial  power  against  which  Jeffer- 
son spoke  continued  after  his  day,  and  its 
danger  was  clearly  recognized  by  Woodrow 
Wilson,  whom  I  consider  our  greatest  polit- 
ical philosopher  since  Jefferson. 

In  a  lecture  on  "Government  Under  the 
Constitution"  Wilson  said: 

"Laws  can  ha%-e  no  other  life  than  that 
which  Is  given  them  by  the  men  who  ad- 
minister and  the  men  who  obey  them." 

He  said  our  Constitution  has  an  advan- 
tage over  the  basic  laws  of  other  countries 
In  that  It  Is  "perfectly  definite"  and  "is 
preserved  by  very  formidable  difficulties  of 
amendment  against  inconsiderate  change," 
but  he  added:  "It  is  not  In  having  such  a 
Constitution  but  In  obeying  It  that  our  ad- 
vantage lies." 

Continuing.  Wilson  said: 

"This  legal  conscience  manifestly  consti. 
tutes  the  only  guarantee,  for  example,  of  the 
division  of  powers  between  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments,  that  chief  arrange- 
ment of  our  constitutional  system.  The  in- 
tegrity of  the  powers  possessed  by  the  States 
has  from  the  first  depended  solely  upon  the 
conservatism  of  the  Federal  courts.  State 
functions  have  certainly  not  decayed;  but 
they  have  preserved,  not  by  virtue  of  any 
forces  of  self-defense  of  their  own,  but  be- 
cause the  National  Government  has  been 
vouchsafed  the  grace  of  self-restraint." 

Wilson  said  further  that  there  is  "no  bal- 
ance  between  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments, but  only  the  safeguard  of  a  customary 
'constitutional  morality"  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  courts." 

It  is  on  behalf  of  the  cause  of  Judicial  self- 
restraint  that  I  am  speaking  today,  and  I  am 
concerned  about  the  influence  of  our  action 
if  we  confirm  without  at  least  a  word  of 
warning  a  Federal  Judge  who  has  said  that 
the  statement  that  the  Supreme  Court 
should  be  the  "final  formulator  of  national 
policy"  is  "as  true  as  the  statement  that  2 
and  2  make  4." 

Going  back  once  more  to  our  earlier  ex- 
periences with  politically  minded  Judges,  we 
find  that  James  Madison,  the  father  of  our 
Constitution,  said  In  a  letter  to  Edward 
Everette In  1830: 

"It  Is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  con- 
cession of  this  power  to  the  Supreme  Court 
*  •  *  to  maintain  that  the  power  has  not 
always  been  rightly  exercised.  To  say  noth- 
ing of  that  period,  happily  a  short  one,  when 
judges  In  their  seats  did  not  abstain  from 
Intemperate  and  party  harangues,  equally  at 
variance  with  their  duty  and  their  dignity, 
there  have  been  occasional  decisions  from 
the  bench  which  have  incurred  serious  and 
extensive  disapprobation." 

The  significant  point  for  us,  I  believe, 
about  the  protests  of  Jefferson,  Madison,  and 
others  against  the  direction  In  which  they 
felt  John  Marshall  was  leading  the  Supreme 
Court.  Is  that  they  had  an  effect.  Marshall 
asserted  In  his  Marbury  against  Madison  de- 
cision. In  1803,  the  right  of  the  Court  to 
strike  down  an  act  of  Congress:  but  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  the  Court  did  not  attempt  to 
exercise  that  privilege  again  for  more  than 
50  years.  And  when.  In  1857.  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  negated  another  act  of  Congress.  It 
created  a  new  backwash  of  opposition  to  the 
Court  which  once  more  checked  the  Court's 
expansive  urge. 

As  Boudin  and  others  have  pointed  out, 
Marshall,  in  the  32  years  he  remained  the 
head  of  the  Court  after  hla  1803  decision, 
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npver  again  attempted  to  declare  an  act 
nf  roneress  unconstitutional;  and  his  most 
hrilliant  opinions,  on  which  his  fame  as  a 
iurlst  and  statesman  must  rest,  were  those 
in  which  acts  of  Congress  were  upheld  and 
its  legislative  competence  asserted  and  maln- 

*^)^  indication  that  the  present  Supreme 
Court  can   not   and  does   not   rely  on  the 
nhilosophy  of  John  Marshall  for  some  of  its 
decisions  may  be  seen  In  the  address  given 
bv  a  member  of  the  Court  last  September  at 
exercises  observing  the  bicentennial  of  Mar- 
shall's birth.    Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  said 
m  that  speech  that  Marshall  was  the  "chief 
architect"  of  a  "new  body  of  jurisprudence" 
bv  which  "Judges  are  entrusted  with  a  solemn 
and    hitherto    unheard    of    authority    and 
duty"-  but  he  added  that  If  Marshall  could 
listen'  to  this  conference   at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity on  government  under  law,  "nothing 
would  be  bound  to  strike  him  more  than  the 
enlarged  scope  of  law  since  his  day." 
Justice  Frankfurter  said : 
"Marshall  would  be  amazed  by  the  Inter- 
pretation of  law  in  government  because  dtir- 
Ing  his  whole  era  he  was  concerned  with  the 
Constitution    as    an    Instrument    predomi- 
nately regulating  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment     and    more    particularly    distributing 
powers  between  the  Central  Government  and 
the    States.    The     Constitution     was     not 
thought  of  as  the  repository  of  the  supreme 
law  limiting  all  government,  with  a  court 
wielding  the  deepest  cutting  power  of  de- 
ciding  whether   there   is   any   authority   In 
government  at  all  to  do  what  is  sought  to  be 

done."  ^,  1.   T 

In  that  address,   Mr.  President,   which  I 
must  confess  I   found  much   sounder  than 
some  of  the  opinions  in  which  he  has  con- 
curred, this  member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
referred  to  judicial  review  as  "a  deliberate 
check  upon  democracy  through  an  organ  of 
government  not  subject  to  democratic  con- 
trol"   He  said  also  that  certain  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  such  as  the  due  process 
and  equality  of  laws  phrases,  "are  defined 
neither  by  history  nor  In  terms";  and  that 
while  their  lack  of  a  fixed  technical  mean- 
lag  is  their  strength,  "that  Is  also  theh-  dubi- 
ous appropriateness  for  judicial  enforcement. 
Dubious    because    their    vagueness    readily 
lends  itself  to  make  of  the  Court  a  third 
chamber  with  drastic  veto  power.     This  dan- 
ger has  been  pointed  out  by  our   greatest 
judges  too  often  to  be  dismissed  as  a  bogey." 
Mr  President,  I  would  recommend  caution 
as  to  use  of  parts  of  the  Constitution  not  de- 
fined "in  terms"  to  the  candidate  for  judi- 
cial office  who  has  said  that  the  Court  should 
declare  "what   is   the  real   meaning  of  the 
Constitution    and    the    acts    of    Congress, 
when  there  is  nothing  In  any  clause  of  the 
Constitution  and  nothing  In  any  act  of  Con- 
gress "which  deals  with  that  In  terms." 

I  would  further  commend  to  him  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter's  statement  that  "If  judges 
want  to  be  preachers,  they  should  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  pulpit;  If  judges  want  to  be 
primary  snapers  of  policy,  the  legislature  Is 
their  place." 

But.  to  continue,  briefly,  our  historical  re- 
view of  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  policymak- 
ing body:  As  I  have  said,  following  Marshall's 
1803  decision,  the  Court  did  not  attempt  to 
overthrow  another  act  of  Congress  until  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  of  1857;  and  of  that  de- 
cision Boudin,  In  his  book  "Government  by 
Judiciary,"  said: 

"Chief  Justice  Taney  and  a  majority  of 
his  associates  decided  that  the  moment  was 
opportune  for  the  Supreme  Court's  taking 
a  hand  in  the  disturbed  condition  of  the 
country,  unsettled  as  It  has  become  by  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and 
they  attempted  to  establish  by  judicial  de- 
cision that  'peace  and  harmony'  which 
Cong-ess  could  not  establish  by  legislation. 
"That  this  change  of  mind  on  the  part  of 
the  majority  of  the  Coiirt  was  actuated  by 


purely  political  considerations,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  requirements  of  the 
case,  is  shown  by  the  opinions  of  the  Judges 
as  actually  delivered,  and  Is  now  fully  proven 
as  a  matter  of  historic  fact;  although  It  was 
for  a  long  time  denied  by  the  Court  as  well 
as  by  its  defenders.  It  Is  a  minor  point  In 
this  chain  of  proof,  but  significant  of  'the 
purpose  of  the  decision,  that  it  was  com- 
municated to  President-elect  Buchanan  in 
advance  of  Its  official  announcement,  con- 
trary to  the  proprieties,  so  as  to  enable  Mr. 
Buchanan  to  foreshadow  the  happy  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  and  the  restoration  of 
'peace  and  harmony*  to  the  country  in  his 
Inaugural  addresss  delivered  on  March  4. 
1857.  a  memorable  day  in  the  Judicial  annals 
of  this  country." 

Mr.  President,  that  example  from  history 
Illustrates  why  some  of  us  are  alarmed  when 
we  hear  Mr.  Sobeloff  talk  about  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Supreme  Court's  "timing"  its 
decisions  with  other  considerations  in  mind 
than  settlement  of  the  case  before  it.  How 
often,  we  wonder,  might  the  "timing"  be 
determined  by  political  considerations? 

The  timing  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  as 
I  need  hardly  remind  you,  turned  out  to  be  a 
poor  choice  from  the  Court's  standpoint,  be- 
cause Wisconsin  and  other  States  openly 
defied  the  Court,  which  was  unable  to  make 
Its  decision  effective  up  to  the  start  of  war 
sparked  by  the  issue.  In  his  Inaugural  ad- 
dress of  1861  Abraham  Lincoln  rebuked  the 
Court  by  saying: 

"If  the  policy  of  the  Government,  upon 
vital  questions  affecting  the  whole  people, 
is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  the  instant  they  are 
made,  in  ordinary  litigation  between  parties 
in  personal  actions,  the  people  will  have 
ceased  to  be  their  own  rulers,  having  to  that 
extent  practically  resigned  the  Government 
into  the  hands  of  that  eminent  tribunal." 

Incidentally,  those  who  now  regard  the 
Supreme  Court  as  the  primary  guardian  of 
the  colored  people,  should  not  forget  that 
the  same  tribunal  was  on  the  opposite  side 
when  It  decided  the  Dred  Scott  case;  and 
before  trusting  their  fate  too  completely  to 
the  opinions  of  any  nine  men,  they  might 
also  consider  the  actions  of  the  Cotirt  in  the 
post-Civil  War  period. 

Discussing  this  period  Boudin  said: 
"A  careful  study  of  the  judicial  history  of 
the  14th  amendment  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  entire  purpose  of  the  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  when  they  'caved  In' 
in  the  Slaughter-House  cases,  was  to  give 
the  14th  amendment  an  interpretation 
which  would  nullify  the  primary  effect  and 
purpose— protection  of  Negro  civil  rights. 
And  once  that  object  was  obtained  the 
Court  receded  from  its  position — gradually, 
under  various  covers  and  In  various  dis- 
guises •  •  •  thus  giving  the  14th  amend- 
ment, in  the  end.  a  much  broader  scope 
than  had  ever  been  intended  by  the  people 
who  adopted  it." 

This  writer  also  said  that — 
"The  subject  of  Negro  rights  constitutes 
the  most  disgraceful  chapter  In  the  judicial 
history  of  this  country;  and  this  quite  apart 
from  the  Dred  Scott  case." 

He  said  the  first  cases,  narrowly  Inter- 
preting the  14th  amendment  "meant  the 
sacrifice  of  Negro  rights,  and  Incidentally 
of  the  Constitution,  as  a  peace  offering  from 
the  North  to  the  South." 

And  on  this  same  point  Dean  Alfange  in 
"The  Supreme  Court  and  the  National  Will." 

said: 

"The  Court's  decision  (In  the  Slaughter- 
House  cases)  was  probably  dictated  by  Its  de- 
termination so  to  interpret  the  14th  amend- 
ment as  to  halt  the  rapid  postwar  progress 
of  nationalism  and.  IncldentaUy.  to  reaffirm 
Its  Independence  after  a  long  period  of  ac- 
quiescence in  presidential  and  congressional 
dictatorship." 


Later  In  his  book  Alfange  said : 
"A  different  and  much  more  pronounced 
manifestation  of  politlcal-mlndedness  was 
the  adoption  of  the  rule  of  reason  in  In- 
terpreting the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  This 
was  undeniably  a  direct  Incursion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  into  the  legislative  field,  the 
more  flagrant  because  It  not  only  reversed 
previous  decisions  but  limited  the  scope  of 
the  act  after  express  refusal  of  Congress  to 
amend  It  in  the  same  restrictive  sense," 

Fred  V.  Cahlll.  In  his  "Judicial  Legislation." 
has  pointed  out  that  whereas  up  to  1860 
the  Supreme  Court  found  only  4  Federal 
statutes  unconstitutional,  there  were  15  such 
declarations  between  1860  and  1937  and  along 
with  Increasing  willingness  of  the  courts  to 
Impose  judicial  veto  on  congressional  acts 
there  was  a  broadening  of  judicial  control 
over  State  legislation.  He  said  Interpreta- 
tion of  "due  process  of  law"  was  found 
"Ideally  suited  to  permit  the  entrance  of  ex- 
traconstltutlonal  notions  into  constitutional 
interpretation"  and  that  other  sections  of  the 
14th  amendment  also  were  expanded  in 
meaning  "at  the  expense  of  the  police  power 
of  the  States."  not  merely  where  personal 
rights  were  concerned  but  also  for  the  bene- 
fit of  economic  Interests  seeking  to  escape 
State  regulation. 

The  course  taken  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  its  20th-century  march  to  greater  power 
has  been  interestingly  outlined  by  Dr.  Al- 
pheus  Thomas  Mason,  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity m  a  series  of  lectures  he  gave  at  Boston 
University  in  1953  titled  "The  Supreme  Court: 
Vehicle  of  Revealed  Truth  or  Power  Group." 
Dr.  Mason  said  rising  complaints  that  the 
Justices   "blithely   usurped   power    and   fla- 
grantly misused  it"  had  brought  by  1912  not 
only  demand  for  the  popular  recall  of  judges 
but  even  demands  for  radical  amendment  of 
the   Constitution   or   its   abolition.     He   re- 
called that  in   1916  when  President  Wilson 
nominated  Louis  D.  Brardeis  to  the  Supreme 
Court  his  nomination  was  opposed  by  those 
who   regarded   the  Court  as  "an   invincible 
fortress  protecting  vested  Interests  and  who 
felt  Brandels'  confirmation  would  make  every 
citizen  feel  Insecure.     By  1930.  however.  Dr. 
Mason  said  "the  shoe  was  on  the  other  foot" 
when  President  Hoover  nominated   Charles 
Evans  Hughes  for  the  Court  and  opponents 
attacked  him  as  "a  representative  of  cor- 
porate wealth"  and  insisted  his  public  atti- 
tude and  views  on  economic  questions  must 
be  considered  along  with  his  legal  ability. 

Mason  recalled  that  during  the  debate  on 
Hughes'  confirmation  my  predecessor  in  the 
Senate.  Carter  Glass,  said: 

"The  Supreme  Court  in  recent  years  has 
gone  far  afield  from  Its  original  function  and 
has  constituted  Itself  a  court  in  economics 
and  in  the  determination  of  social  questions 
rather  than  in  the  interpretation  of  statutes 
passed  with  reference  to   the   Constitution 

itself." 

Other  Members   of  the   Senate   expressed 

similar  sentiments. 

Hughes  was  confirmed  but  the  next  nomi- 
nee to  the  Court.  Judge  John  J.  Parker,  of 
North  Carolina,  was  attacked  because  of  his 
personal  views,  particularly  with  regard  to 
labor  legislation  and  racial  legislation,  and 
he  was  defeated.  In  this  Instance  Carter 
Glass  voted  with  the  minority  to  confirm 
Parker,  and  during  the  Senate  debate  said 
he  wanted  to  remark  upon — 

"The  amazing  circumstances  that  we  are 
asked  in  this  pending  contest  to  constitute 
as  practical  arbiter  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  a  north- 
erri  Negro  association  for  the  advancement 
of  the  black  race.  That  is  what  we  are 
warned  to  do,  under  penalty  of  political 
reprisal,  and  that  is  what  the  defeat  of  Judge 
Parker  will  mean." 

Mr  President,  It  is  an  interesting  sidelight 
that  the  very  groups  which  Insisted  Judge 
Parker  must  not  be  confirmed  because  of  his 
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racial  views  are  now  insisting  that  Mr.  So- 
beloff  sliould  be  confirmed  becuvise  they  like 
his  racial  views.  Both  cases,  however,  illus- 
trate the  evils  of  encouraging  the  courts  to 
become  makers  of  policy  in  the  social  and 
economic  fields  and  then  choosing  Judges  on 
political  grounds,  rather  than  keeping  the 
Court  within  the  limits  which  the  Constitu- 
tion contemplated. 

When  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  took  office  in 
1933,  Dr.  Mason  said: 

"The  Court  had  by  Its  own  decisions  estab- 
lished for  Itself  such  preeminence  in  our 
politics  tliat  it  could  deny  important  powers 
to  both  State  and  Nation  on  principles  no- 
where found  in  tlie  Constitution  itself.  It 
could  and  did  allocate  power  as  between 
State  and  Nation,  or  as  between  Congress  and 
the  Executive.  In  this  way  it  could  and 
did  exercise  control  over  the  economic  and 
social  policy  of  the  country." 

Dr.  Mason  then  recalled  how  this  powerful 
Court  was  challenged  by  President  Roosevelt 
with  his  Court-packing  plan  and  how  that 
assault  on  the  Independence  of  the  Court 
swung  the  pendulum  of  public  opinion  back 
in  favor  of  the  Court.  The  people  agreed  with 
Justice  Stone,  who  said  packing  the  Coxirt 
was  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  correction  of 
some  decisions  which  he  personally  felt  were 
unfortunate. 

The  Important  point  for  our  present  dis- 
cussion, however,  Is  that  after  the  battle 
against  the  packing  plan  had  been  won  some 
members  of  the  Court,  as  Dr.  Mason  said, 
"could  revise  their  habits  of  naind  and  thus 
allow  the  Constlttuion  to  function  as  a  work- 
able charter  of  government."  Here,  as  was 
the  case  after  Marshall's  1803  decision  and 
after  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  a  dangerous 
tendency  of  the  Court  was  curbed  and  power 
restored  to  the  kind  of  balance  which  the 
Constitution  contemplated. 

The  point  I  should  like  to  make.  In  con- 
clusion, Mr.  President,  is  that  we  have  had 
recent  evidences  of  a  renewed  tendency  of 
the  Court  to  expand  Judicial  review  Into  a 
legislative  and  political  function. 

In  May  1954  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
the  school  segregation  cases  with  a  unani- 
mous opinion  which  Mr.  Sobeloff  commended 
In  several  speeches  as  an  example  of  fine 
timing.  A  former  member  of  the  Court  and 
of  this  body,  the  Honorable  James  P.  Byrnes 
of  South  Carolina,  has  said,  however,  that 
"the  Court  did  not  Interpret  the  Constitu- 
tion— the  Court  amended  It."  And  otir  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin)  accurately  characterized  this  de- 
cision as — 

"Based  on  this  astounding  philosophy:  The 
Constitution  automatically  amends  Itself 
from  time  to  time  without  any  change  In  its 
wording  and  wlthoiit  any  action  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  States  as  required  by  article  V; 
and  the  scope  and  times  of  the  automatic 
amendments  are  determined  by  the  Supreme 
Court  alone." 

It  was  this  same  opinion  that  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  referred  to  at 
a  political  rally  as  having  been  delivered  by 
"a  great  Republican  Chief  Justice,"  which 
recalls  the  statement  of  Alfange  that  "Judi- 
cial appointments.  e%'en  when  their  motives 
are  not  consciously  political,  are  of  political 
orlptn  and  the  Court  Is  being  constantly  re- 
created by  Presidents  In  their  own  image." 

The  Vice  President's  attitude  in  regarding 
the  Supreme  Court  as  a  tool  of  politics  rather 
thnn  as  guardian  of  the  Constitution  was 
echoed  more  recently  at  a  political  rally'  in 
Washington  when  Richard  Tobin.  public  re- 
lations director  of  Citizens  for  Elsenhower 
said  a  switch 'of  from  5  to  10  percent  of  the 
Negro  voters  would  Insure  election  of  a  Re- 
publican Congress  as  well  as  reelection  of 
the  President,  and  referred  to  "Supreme 
Court  decisions  under  a  Chief  Justice  ap- 
pointed by  President  Eisenhower — decisions 
as  historic  as  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion of  Lincoln." 


Then  in  April  of  this  year  the  Court  gave 
two  more  decisions,  one  of  which  declared 
unconstitutional  the  sedition  statutes  of  42 
States  while  the  other  invalidated  a  pro- 
vision of  the  New  York  City  charter  under 
which  an  employee  was  dlsml.ssed  for  failure 
to  answer  questions  In  an  authorized  Inquiry 
on  the  ground  that  it  might  incriminate  him. 
In  the  sedition  law  case  the  majority  of 
the  Court  held  that  the  State  laws  were  In- 
valid because  Congress  had  occupied  the  field 
to  the  exclusion  of  parallel  State  legislation, 
but  the  dissenting  opinion  by  Justices  Reed, 
Burton,  and  Mlnton  quoted  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall  In  Its  argument  that  the 
Court  was  going  too  far  in  Its  invasion  of 
reserved  powers  of  the  States. 

The  dissenting  opinion  said  this  was  "a 
Jurisdictional  problem  of  general  importance 
because  It  Involves  an  asserted  limitation  on 
the  police  power  of  the  States,"  and  that 
this  was  "a  recurring  problem."  The  three 
Justices  said  Congress  has  not  specifically 
barred  the  exercise  of  Stjite  power  to  punish 
the  same  acts  under  State  law  which  are 
punishable  under  the  Federal  Smith  Act. 

Saying  the  conflict  between  Federal  and 
State  Jurisdiction  sliould  be  "clear  and  di- 
rect before  this  Court  reads  a  congressional 
Intent  to  void  State  legislation  into  the  Fed- 
eral sedition  acts,"  the  dissenting  opinion 
quoted  Marshall  who  wrote  In  Cohens  against 
Virginia: 

"To  Interfere  with  the  penal  laws  of  a 
State,  where  they  •  ♦  •  have  for  their  sole 
object  internal  government  of  the  country, 
is  a  very  serious  measure,  which  Congress 
cannot  be  supposed  to  adopt  lightly  or  In- 
considerately." 

The  minority  went  on  to  say  that  since 
Congress  was  well  aware  of  existing  State 
legislation  on  sedition  "this  Court  should  not 
void  State  legislation  without  a  clear  man- 
date from  Congress."  It  said  exercise  of 
Federal  police  power  carries  no  such  doml- 
nancy  over  similar  State  powers  as  might  be 
attributed  to  Federal  regulations  concerning 
such  things  as  foreign  affairs  or  coinage  and 
added:  "We  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  wherein  we  reside  and  are 
dependent  upon  the  strength  of  both  to  pre- 
serve our  rights  and  liberties."  The  opinion 
said  also:  "Mere  fear  by  courts  of  possible 
difficulties  does  not  seem  to  us  In  these  cir- 
cumstances a  valid  reason  for  ousting  a  State 
from  exercise  of  its  police  power.  Ihese  are 
matters   for  legislative   determination." 

Some  of  the  dangers  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  preemption  doctrine  were  pointed 
out  to  the  Senate  recently  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  |Mr.  Byrd),  who  pointed 
out  that  there  are  State  as  well  as  Federal 
laws  against  kidnaping  and  the  narcotics 
traffic  which  could  be  struck  down  as  were 
the  sedition  laws.  My  colleague  added:  "I 
can  think  of  no  more  direct  way  to  destroy 
our  system  of  government  than  to  preclude 
State  taxation  in  fields  now  occupied  by 
Federal  taxes.  I  cannot  imagine  that  a 
responsible  court  would  be  capable  of  such 
a  decision.  But  5  years  ago  I  would  not 
have  believed  that  the  Court  would  ever 
strike  down  antlseditlon  laws  In  practically 
every  State  in  the  Union." 

One  other  recent  Supreme  Court  opinion 
to  which  I  would  direct  attention  Is  the  one 
delivered  on  May  21,  1956,  which  knocked 
down  State  right-to-work  laws  as  applied  to 
the  railroad  Industry  because  of  conflict  with 
a  1951  amendment  of  the  National  Railway 
Labor  Act  which  authorized  union  shop 
agreements  notwithstanding  State,  laws 
against  them. 

I  am  not  concerned  at  the  moment  with 
the  implications  of  this  decision  Itself  but 
do  find  encouragement  in  the  language  of 
the  opinion  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
which  said  "Much  might  be  said  pro  and  con 
if  the  policy  Issue  were  before  us,"  but  that 
the  question  of  policy  was  one  with  which 
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the  Judiciary  has  no  concern.  The  opinion 
said  Congress  has  the  final  say  on  policy  is- 
sues,  and  continued:  "If  It  acts  unwisely  the 
electorate  can  make  a  change.  The  task  of 
the  Judiciary  ends  once  It  appears  that  the 
legislative  matter  is  relevant  and  appropriate 
to  the  constitutional  power  which  Congress 
exercises."  The  opinion  also  said  ingredients 
of  industrial  peace  may  vary  from  age  to  age 
and  Industry  to  Industry,  and  what  would  be 
needful  one  decade  might  be  anathema  the 
next.  "The  decision,"  It  said,  "rests  with  the 
policymakers,  not  the  Judiciary." 

That  language,  Mr.  President,  seems  to  in- 
dicate a  new  feeling  among  members  of  the 
Court  that  they  should  repudiate  suggestions 
that  the  Court  is  the  final  formulator  of 
national  policy. 

It  is  getting  closer  to  the  position  taken 
by  a  distinguished  Virginia  Jurist,  Judge 
Alexander  Rives  of  the  Virginia  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals  In  1868  when  he  in  the  case 
of  Taylor  against  Stearns  and  others,  vrtth 
obvious  reluctance,  ruled  against  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  statute  passed  by  the  gen- 
eral assembly  to  protect  property  owners 
from  forced  sales  at  a  time  when  there  was 
no  stable  currency  available  and  they  might 
be  paid  with  virtually  worthless  paper 
Judge  Rives  said: 

Great  as  might  be  the  sufferings  growing 
out  of  a  Judicial  sentence  against  this  law, 
and  widespread  as  might  be  the  ruin  of  in- 
dividuals and  the  sacrifice  of  property  under 
it,  they  are  not,  for  one  moment,  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  evils  likely  to  attend  the  de- 
moralizing example  of  a  Judiciary  seeking, 
however  covertly,  popular  favor  by  some 
skillfully  disguised  compromise  of  its  highest 
and  most  imperious  duty — that  of  disdain- 
ing every  pretext,  however  plausible,  and 
withstanding  every  temptation,  however 
strong,  to  betray  in  the  slightest  particular, 
the  requirements  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Constitutions. 

Such  a  spectacle  of  weakness  and  sub- 
serviency upon  the  bench.  If  It  did  not  shock, 
would  Incurably  deprave  public  sentiment; 
destroy  confidence  In  the  administration  of 
the  laws:  spread  corruption  through  other 
branches  of  the  public  service  and  fearfully 
depress  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  con- 
stitutional freedom. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  we  need  not  only 
upon  the  Supreme  Court  but  upon  the 
bench  of  our  circuit  courts  and  our  dis- 
trict courts  men  who  have  that  kind  of  at- 
titude toward  the  sacredness  of  our  Consti- 
tution, and  the  public  utterances  of  Mr. 
Sobeloff  have  not  convinced  me  that  he 
would  be  a  constitutional  rather  than  a 
political  Judge. 

Although  making  a  valuable  contribution 
diu-ing  the  Revolutionary  War  to  our  fight 
for  freedom.  Tom  Payne  was  never  willing 
to  admit  the  full  implication  of  the  new 
form  of  Government  he  had  helped  to  estab- 
lish. "Credit."  he  said,  "Is  suspicion  gone  to 
sleep."  That  was  his  cynical  way  of  ad- 
mitting that  confidence  was  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  new  business  and  social  order. 
Of  all  phases  of  our  unique  form  of  self- 
government,  confidence  In  the  Judiciary  Is 
the  most  vital  and  we  should  be  able  to  say 
of  everyone  confirmed  for  a  Judicial  position, 
as  Daniel  Webster  did  of  George  Washing- 
ton's first  Chief  Justice;  his  character  was  "a 
Jewel  in  the  sacred  treasure  of  national  rep- 
utation, and  when  the  spotless  ermine  of 
the  Judicial  robe  fell  upon  him.  It  touched 
nothing  not  as  spotless  as  itself." 

You,  my  colleagues,  must  make  your  own 
decisions  but,  referring  once  more  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  in  1939  when  It  rejected 
the  nomination  of  Judge  Roberts,  I  want  to 
leave  with  you  the  words  of  former  Senator 
Thomas  of  Utah,  who  said: 

"America's  only  contribution  to  the  theory 
of  political  science  Is  our  Federal  system; 
making  that  Federal  system  work  Is  Amer- 
ica's  greatest   contribution   to   the   art  of 
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eovernment.  In  the  light  of  history.  Amer- 
ican democracy  is  important  to  the  people 
of  the  whole  world.  That  It  has  been  able 
to  function  for  150  years  may  be  deemed  a 
miracle;  that  It  should  continue  to  function 
is  a  necessity.  But  the  proper  Interpretation 
of  'by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent"  (of 
the  Senate)  we  may  have  a  key  to  Its  con- 
tinuance on  the  basis  of  free  association, 
exchange  of  opinion,  deliberation,  and  ac- 
tion only  after  a  meeting  of  minds  at  the 
end  of  free  discussion." 


WHEAT  FOR  UNFRIENDLY 
GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
thoupht  provokint?  editorial  was  pub- 
lished in  the  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  Pioneer 
Press  on  December  30,  1964.  It  is  en- 
titled. "Wheat  for  Insults."  It  points 
up  a  problem  meriting  the  attention  of 
Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Wheat  for  Insults 

Less  than  a  week  after  President  Nasser 
of  Egypt  made  an  anti-American  speech  in- 
viting the  United  States  to  "drink  from  the 
sea"— (equivalent  to  "go  Jump  in  the 
lake") — our  Departmen:  of  Agriculture  au- 
thorized another  $16,994,000  subsidized 
shipment  of  wheat  to  his  government. 

This  is  turning  the  other  cheek  with  too 
much  humility.  It  is  an  Invitation  to  more 
Insults  and  bullying. 

Nasser  has  made  a  profitable  business  out 
of  playing  off  America  and  Russia  against 
one  another.  He  got  the  Aswan  Dam  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  from  the  United  States  in  various 
assistance  programs,  including  vast  amounts 
of  grain  and  other  foods. 
'  Now  he  is  supplying  arms  to  the  Congolese 
rebels  and  using  the  cold  war  to  try  to 
enhance  his  own  dream  of  leadership  of  all 
Africa.  His  alms  there  are  directly  against 
those  of  the  United  States. 

Nasser  has  been  getting  $140  million  worth 
of  subsidized  grain  and  other  foodstuffs  each 
year  for  the  past  3  years.  On  top  of  this  he 
recently  demanded  an  additional  $35  million 
worth  of  supplies.  When  Lucius  Battle, 
American  Ambassador  to  Egypt,  failed  to 
recommend  immediate  granting  of  this,  Nas- 
ser unleashed  a  bitter  attack  against  him  and 
the  United  States,  and  in  the  same  speech 
boasted  of  his  anti-American  role  in  the 
Congo  and  declared  this  will  continue. 

Disregarding  these  developments,  the  Ag- 
riculture Department  on  Monday  gave  its 
formal  approval  to  the  new  $17  million 
wheat  deal.  It  Is  true  that  this  had  been 
verbally  agreed  upon  previously,  but  no  final 
papers  had  been  signed  and  there  was  no 
reason  the  plan  could  not  have  been  held 
up  for  further  consideration  in  view  of  Nas- 
ser's bullying  and  threats. 

Nasser  gets  American  wheat  under  the 
so-called  food-for-peace  program.  In  this 
case  It  might  better  be  termed  a  food  for 
war  plan — for  It  helps  Nasser  finance  his 
own  troublemaklng  adventures  in  Africa 
and  his  continued  rabble  rousing  against 
Israel  among  the  Arab  peoples. 

The  situation  points  up  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  built 
up  a  vested  Interest  In  promoting  subsidized 
shipments  of  American  surplus  crops  Into 
"underdeveloped"  foreign  countries.  The 
Agriculture  Department,  headed  by  Secre- 
tary OrvUle  Freeman,  of  Minnesota,  wants 
to  make  a  record  In  reducing  surplus  wheat 
stocks,  and  this  Is  one  of  the  principal  ways 
of  doing  so.  Congress  of  course  has  en- 
couraged this  by  its  legislation. 


There  Is  a  growing  awareness  in  America 
that  the  food-for-peace  policy,  undoubtedly 
of  sincere  and  philanthropic  origin,  does  not 
always  have  the  intended  results.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  in  some  cases  It  serves  to 
discourage  backward  countries  from  develop- 
ing their  own  agricultural  resources  and  re- 
tards their  ability  to  feed  their  own  people. 
Present  food  shortages  in  India  would  not 
be  nearly  so  serious  If  more  American  aid 
had  gone  to  promoting  expansion  of  India's 
agriculture  instead  of  for  other  purposes. 

Without  an  assured  American  surplus 
grain  supply.  Nasser's  Egypt  today  might  be 
more  Interested  in  raising  Egyptian  crop 
production"  and  less  concerned  with  build- 
ing up  armaments  and  interfering  in  Africa. 


MAJORITY  PARTY  MEMBERSHIP  ON 
THE  STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF 
THE  SENATE  FOR  THE  89TH  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senate,  I  submit  a  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  19)  announcing  the 
Democratic  membership  on  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate,  as  agreed  to  by 
the  steering  committee,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  following  shall  con- 
stitute the  majority  party's  membership  on 
the  standing  committees  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  of  the  Senate  for  the  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress: 

On  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences:  Anderson,  chairman;  Rus- 
sell, Macnuson,  Symington,  Stennis, 
Young  of  Ohio,  Dodd,  Cannon,  Holland, 
MoNDALE,  and  Tydings. 

On  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry:  Ellender,  chairman;  Johnston, 
Holland,  Eastland,  Talmadge,  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  McCarthy,  McGovern,  Bass, 
and  Montoya. 

On  the  Committee  on  Appropriations:  Hay- 
den,  chairman;  Russell,  Ellendee,  Hill, 
McClellan,  Robertson,  Magnuson,  Holland, 
Stennis,  Pastore,  Monboney,  Bible,  By^d  of 
West  Virginia.  McGee,  Mansfield,  Bartlett, 
Proxmire,  and  Yarborough. 

On  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services :  Rus- 
sell, chairman;  Stennis,  Byrd  of  Virginia. 
Symington,  Jackson,  Ervin,  Cannon,  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia,  Young  of  Ohio,  Inouye,  Mc- 
Intyre,  and  Brewster. 

On  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency: Robertson,  chairman;  Sparkman, 
Douglas,  Proxmire.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Muskie,  Long  of  Missouri,  Neubercer,  Mc- 
Intyre,  and  Mondale. 

On  the  Committee  on  Conunerce:  Mag- 
nuson, chairman;  Pastore,  Monroney. 
L.4USCHE,  Bartlett,  Hartke,  McGee,  Hart, 
Cannon,  Brewster,  Neuberger,  and  Bass. 

On  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: Bible,  chairman;  Morse,  McIntyre, 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  and  Tydings. 

On  the  Committee  on  Finance:  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  chairman;  Long  of  Louisiana, 
Smathers,  Anderson,  Douglas,  Gore,  Tal- 
madge, McCarthy,  Hartke,  Fulbricht,  and 

RiBICOFP. 

On  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
Fulbricht,  chairman;  Sparkman,  Mansfield, 
Morse,  Long  of  Louisiana,  Gore,  Lausche, 
Church,  Symington,  Dodd,  Sm.athers, 
Cl.\rk,  and  Pell. 

On  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations: McClellan,  chairman,  Jackson,  Er- 
vin. Gruening.  Muskie.  Ribicoff,  Harris, 
nnd  Kennedy  of  New  York. 

On  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs:  Jackson,  chairman;  Anderson,  Bi- 
ble, Church,  Gruening,  Moss,  Burdick, 
H.\yden,   McGovern,   Nelson,  and   Metcalf. 

On  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary :  East- 
land, chairman;  Johnston,  McClellan,  Er- 
vin, Dodd,  Hart,  Long  of  Missouri,  Kennedy 


of  Massachusetts,  Bayh,  Burdick.  and 
Tydings. 

On  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare:  Hill,  chairman;  McNamara,  Morse, 
Yarborough,  Clark,  Randolph,  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  Pell,  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts, Nelson,  and  Kennedy  of  New  York. 

On  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service:  Johnston,  chairman;  Monroney, 
Yarborough,  Randolph,  McGee,  Brewster, 
Hartke,  and  Burdick. 

On  the  Committee  on  Public  Works:  Mc- 
Namara, chairman;  Randolph,  Young  of 
Ohio,  Muskie,  Gruening,  Moss,  Metcalf, 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Inouye,  Bayh, 
Harris,  and  Montoya. 

On  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration: Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  chairman; 
Hayden,  Cannon,  Pell,  Clark,  and  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia. 

On  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness: Sparkman,  chairman;  Long  of  Louis- 
iana. Smathers,  Morse,  Bible,  Randolph, 
Bartlett,  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Moss, 
Nelson,  and  Montoya. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  sends 
a  resolution  to  the  desk.  He  has  just 
read  the  resolution  and  the  clerk  will 
report  it  by  title. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  with  the  stipulation  that  this  will  not 
abridge  the  rights  of  any  Senator. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
S.  Res.  19 

Resolved,  That  the  following  shall  consti- 
tute the  majority  party's  membership  on  the 
standing  committees  and  the  Small  Business 
Committee  of  the  Senate  for  the  Eighty- 
ninth  Congrets. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous consent  request?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  resolution  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  now  a  resolution  pending,  is  there  not? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. No.  The  Senator  from  Montana 
was  about  to  offer  a  resolution. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thought  two  were 
submitted. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. This  resolution  was  submitted, 
and  it  has  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wanted  to  be  sure, 
according  to  protocol,  so  far  as  the  rules 
are  concerned,  that  it  was  proper,  because 
I  wanted  to  observe  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  particularly  that  the  mi- 
nority recognizes  the  right  and  the  au- 
thority and  the  responsibility  of  the 
majority  party  to  determine  and  fix  the 
ratios  and  numbers  of  Members  on  com- 
mittees as  between  majority  and  minor- 
ity. As  a  general  thing,  we  undertake 
to  do  it  percentagewise,  on  the  basis  of 
the  whole  number  of  posts  or  seats  that 
are  available.  I  am  sure  the  majority 
has  tried  always  to  be  fair  and  meticu- 
lously careful  in  trying  to  do  so.  Some- 
times there  must  be  a  little  give  and  take 
on  this  committee  or  that  committee  in 
order  to  consummate  those  percentages. 
But  I  have  discussed  the  matter  on  a 
number  of  occasions  with  the  majority 
leader  and  others.  While  there  may  be 
some  Members  who  are  not  content  to 
abide,  we  cheerfully  abide  by  the  ratios 
presented  by  the  majority. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liament ai-y  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senate  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Is  it  necessary  for 
the  Senate  to  elect  members  of  the  com- 
mittees? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p>ore.  It  is  necessary  for  the  Senate  to 
elect  members  of  the  committees. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Have  they  been 
elected? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. By  the  resolution  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  the  majority 
members  have  been  elected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  for  the 
understanding  and  tolerance  he  has 
shown  in  arriving  at  the  appropriate  ra- 
tio dividing  the  two  parties  insofar  as 
representation  on  Senate  committees  is 
concerned.  It  sounds  easy  to  divide  on  a 
two-to-one  basis,  but  when  one  gets  down 
to  considering  all  committees,  it  is  a  most 
difficult  task. 

In  this  respect,  also,  I  think  the  secre- 
tary to  the  majority,  Mr.  Valeo.  and  the 
secretary  to  the  minority,  Mr.  Trice,  are 
entitled  to  the  Senate's  commendation 
for  the  fine  work  they  have  done  in  this 
respect  and  for  the  agreement,  which  I 
think  is  most  reasonable,  which  has  been 
worked  out.  Great  credit  should  go  to 
them. 

LEGISLATIVE  REVIEW  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Legislative 
Review  Committee  on  the  Democratic 
side  will  continue  this  year  under  the 
chaii-manship  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  and  be 
comprised  of  the  following  Senators:  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Mai-yland  [Mr.  Brewster!. 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]. 


PRESIDENTIAL  INAUGURATION  AND 
LINCOLN  DAY  SPEECHES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
right  on  the  heels  of  inaugural  week. 
Certainly  for  the  majority  it  will  be  a 
very  busy  season.  It  will  not  be  very 
long  thereafter  before  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  will  be  facing  the  Lin- 
coln anniversary  week  and  meetings  and 
speeches  that  they  will  be  called  upon  to 
make  in  all  50  States  of  the  Union. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
whether  he  has  given  this  matter  some 
thought.  We  have  on  other  occasions, 
in  other  years,  discussed  this  matter.  I 
inject  it  at  this  time  only  because  I  am 
in  receipt  of  a  good  many  inquiries  from 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who 
will  want  to  be  away  at  that  time,  and 
they  will  not  want  to  miss  any  of  the 
essential  business  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  had  not  given 
the  subject  any  thought,  but  I  shall  get 
together  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  this  afternoon  and  we  will  lay 
the  groundwork  for  a  brief  period  of  re- 
spite during  those  momentous  days. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  morning  hour,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  This 
will  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

[No.  4  Leg.] 


Aiken 

Gore 

Morse 

Allott 

Gruening 

Moss 

Anderson 

Harris 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Hao-t 

Murphy 

Bass 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Pas  tore 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hill 

Pell 

Boggs 

Holland 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Hruska 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Cannon 

JavUs 

Russell 

Carlson 

Jordan. Idaho 

Saltonstall 

Case 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Scott 

Church 

Kuchel 

Simpson 

Clark 

Lausche 

Smith 

Cooper 

Lone;.  Mo. 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Dirksen 

McClellan 

Talmadt;e 

Dodd 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

Domluick 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Douglas 

McNamara 

Tvdings 

E.\st!and 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Ellender 

Miller 

Williams.  Del. 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Fong 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak 

FtUbrlght 

Montoya 

Young.  Ohio 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
ErvinI.  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  fi'om  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton] and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Montoya  in  the  chairs .  A  quoiTjm  is 
present.  Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? 


DESTRUCTION  OF  AMERICAN  PROP- 
ERTY  IN  FOREIGN   COUNTRIES 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  with 
increasing  frequency  discussions  are  be- 
ing had  about  the  destruction  of  Ameri- 
can libraries,  embassies,  and  other  prop- 
erty of  our  country  in  foreign  nations. 
The  destruction  has  occurred  in  coun- 
tries that  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of 
our  bounty. 

Evidence  shows  that  in  some  Instances 
the  law-enforcement  officials  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  the  destruction  has  oc- 
curred failed  to  take  any  action  to  pro- 
tect the  libraries,  embassies,  and  other 
property  of  our  Nation.  I  have  had  pre- 
pared a  tabulation  of  the  instances  in 
which   such  destruction  has  occurred. 
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The  tabulation  goes  back  to  July  1962 
and  continues  to  December  1964.  in 
51  instances  our  country  suffered  as- 
saults upon  our  honor  and  destruction  of 
our  property. 

Other  Senators  have  expressed  the 
view  that  they  favor  taking  into  consid- 
eration  these  transgressions  or  offenses 
against  our  Nation  when  the  subject  of 
granting  aid  comes  before  the  Senate,  i 
wish  to  declare  that  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, when  those  nations  apply  for 
help,  and  if  there  is  proof  that  they 
suffered  assaults  to  take  place  upon  our 
integrity,  honor,  and  property,  I  shall 
be  prone  to  disallow  their  applications  to 
our  country. 

We  cannot  afford  to  suffer  unchal- 
lenged the  abuses  that  have  been  com- 
mitted. When  we  allow  one  abuse  to  go 
unchallenged,  we  give  encouragement  to 
other  similar  abuses  being  perpetrated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  tabulation  of  51  instances  in 
which  w-e  have  suffered  these  abuses  at 
the  hands  of  foreign  countries,  and  espe- 
cially those  within  the  countries  which 
do  not  believe  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

D.^MAGEs  TO  U.S.  Government  Buildings 
Overseas  Through  Mob  Violence  Riots  or 
Other  Causes  Since  July  1962,  Indicating 
Date,  Place,  and  Damage 

July  1962:  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros,  Do- 
minican Republic.  A  crowd  of  nearly  300 
teenagers  set  fire  to  a  small  leased  USIS 
building.  Extensive  damage  was  prevented 
by  the  police.  Damage  $25.  Cost  borne  by 
USIA. 

August  1962:  Anellaneda.  Argentina.  A 
rock  was  thrown  through  a  window  of  the 
leased  USIS  office  on  a  Sunday,  when  the 
office  was  closed.  A  paper  was  found  on  the 
floor  bearing  the  legend  "Cuba  si,  Yanqul 
No."     Damage  $40.     Cost  borne  by  USIA. 

October  1962:  London.  England.  Brick 
was  thrown  through  a  window  of  the  Chan- 
cery. No  record  is  available  in  Washington 
as  to  who  paid  for  damage. 

October  1962:  Fort-de-France,  Martinique. 
The  leased  USIS  center  was  disfigured  with 
black  paint.  Cost  of  $50  for  repainting  borne 
by  USIA. 

October  1962:  Anellaneda,  Argentina. 
About  27  teenagers  invaded  the  leased  USIS 
offices.  They  threw  rocks  at  a  nearby  news- 
paper agency,  and  three  Molotov  bombs  which 
did  not  explode,  but  broke  the  plate  glass 
window  of  the  USIS  library.  Damage  $40. 
Cost  borne  by  USIA. 

November  1962:  Surabaya,  Indonesia. 
Leased  office  building,  consulate  residence 
and  USIS  Center  were  attacked  by  Commu- 
nist-inspired demonstrators.  Damage  in  the 
amount  of  $532  was  Inflicted  by  thrown 
stones  and  signs  painted  on  walls.  Cost  was 
borne  by   Indonesian   Government. 

December  1962:  Brussels,  Belgium.  Minor 
damage  was  sustained  to  the  leased  USIS 
Center  building  when  bricks  were  thrown 
breaking  one  window  glass.  Damage  $20. 
Cost  borne  by  USIA. 

December  1962:  Fortaleza,  Brazil.  On  the 
night  before  the  inauguration  of  USIS  of- 
fice, unknown  group  tarred  entrance  area  and 
display  windows.  Damage  $100.  Cost  borne 
by  USIA. 

February  1963:  Mogadiscio,  Somalia. 
Stones  thrown  at  leased  office  building  by  So- 
malia demonstrators.  The  damage  amounted 
to  $22.  No  final  reply  has  been  received 
to  claim  against  the  Somali  Government. 
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April  1963:  Chittagong.  East  Pakistan. 
Leased  USIS  building  was  stoned  by  student 
rioters,  breaking  a  few  windows.  Damage 
was  $50.    Cost  borne  by  USIA. 

May  1963:  Managua,  Nicaragua.  Fire  bomb 
oiaced  in  doorway  of  leased  AID  building. 
Damage  slight.    Cost  borne  by  AID. 

June  1963:  Caracas,  Venezuela.  Building 
housing  U.S.  Army  mission  owned  by  the 
host  Government  was  burned.  Damage  to 
the  building  amounted  to  $11,000  and  was 
paid  by  the  Venezuelan  Government.  A  loss 
of  $700  in  military  uniforms  was  paid  by 
J300  from  insurance  and  $400  paid  by  De- 
partment of  Army. 

June  1963 :  Caracas,  Venezuela.  Leased 
house  occupied  by  the  political  officer  was 
attacked,  and  the  interior  was  smeared  with 
painted  slogans.  Damages  amounted  to  $341. 
The  Foreign  Office  has  not  replied  to  claim. 

June  1963:  Maracaibo,  Venezuela.  A  pipe 
bomb  was  placed  in  front  of  the  leased  USIS 
Center.  The  bomb  sputtered  and  fizzled  out, 
and  no  damage  was  done. 

August  1963:  Caracas,  Venezuela.  Host 
Government  house  occupied  by  an  Air  Force 
sergeant  was  attacked  and  bomb  thrown  into 
house.  Damage  to  house  $2,800,  paid  by 
Venezuelan  Government.  Personal  prop- 
erty loss  amounted  to  $1,400  and  was  paid  by 

the  Army. 

September  1963:  Maracaibo,  Venezuela. 
A  powerful,  10-pound  dynamite  bomb,  fused 
to  explode  at  midnight,  was  discovered  at  the 
leased  USIS  Center  duriig  a  routine  check  by 
a  police  guard.  Bomb  disposal  squad  re- 
moved the  bomb  and  reported  it  was  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  have  levelled  the  build- 
ing. 

September  1963:  Dacca,  Pakistan.  Stu- 
dents demonstrated  in  front  of  leased  USIS 
office  and  painted  signs  on  walls.  Cost  of  re- 
pairs borne  by  USIA. 

September  1963:  Fortaleza,  Brazil. 
Leased  USIS  office  was  attacked  by  students 
who  were  demonstrating  against  proposed 
bus  rate  increase.    Damage  $20.    Cost  borne 

bv  USIA. 
"October  1963:  Mogadiscio,  Somalia.  Stones 
thrown  at  leased  USIS  building  breaking  one 
window  glass.  Also  a  glass  exhibit  case  at 
the  Embassy  was  smashed.  Damage  <20. 
Cost  borne  by  USIA. 

October  1963.  Constantine,  Algeria.  Glass 
broken  in  two  exhibit  cases  at  leased  USIS 
Center.    Damage  $20.    Cost  borne  by  USIA. 

October  1963:  Maracaibo,  Venezuela.  Ter- 
rorists attacked  leased  USIS  Center,  evident- 
ly with  intent  to  bomb  the  premises.  They 
were  resisted  by  police  guard,  who  killed  one 
and  wounded  another.    No  damage  to  build- 

November  1963:  Saigon,  Vietnam.  Leased 
Marine  Guard  quarters  was  damaged  by  ac- 
cident during  coup.  Damage  was  $1,121. 
The  Department  has  directed  the  post  to 
file  a  claim  with  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment. 

December  1963:  Caracas,  Venezuela.  Host 
Government  house  occupied  by  Army  Mission 
officer  was  attacked  by  terrorists,  incendiary 
bomb  thrown  into  house.  Damage  of  $500 
was  paid  bv  Venezuelan  Government. 

December  1963 :  Caracas,  Venezuela.  Inter- 
American  Geodetic  Survey  offices  located  in 
leased  building  were  burned.  Damage  to 
furniture  and  equipment  was  $4,935,  $670 
was  stolen  from  a  safe.  No  reply  has  been 
received  to  claim  filed  with  the  Venezuelan 
Government. 

December  1963:  Sofia,  Bulgaria.  A  crowd 
of  approximately  3,000  gathered  in  front  of 
the  leased  Legation  office  building  and 
hurled  bricks,  steel  bars,  and  stones,  breaking 
windows  on  the  first  three  floors.  Apparent 
reason  for  riot  was  high  feeling  generated 
over  trial  In  Sofia  of  Bulgarian  diplomat  ac- 
cused of  spying  for  the  United  States.  The 
Bulgarian  Government  is  now  repairing  the 
damage.     The  Legation  was  required  to  ex- 


pend $200  on  overtime  for  local  employees 
to  clean  up  the  debris. 

January  1964:  Panama  City,  Panama. 
Rioting  mob  broke  window  glass  and  dam- 
aged walls  of  Government-owned  Chancery. 
Damage,  $1,500.  Leased  USIS  offices  were 
severely  damaged.  The  library  on  the  first 
floor  was  a  complete  loss.  Second  floor  sus- 
tained good  deal  of  property  damage  but 
most  of  the  equipment  was  removed  in  good 
shape.  Building  probably  structurally  un- 
safe due  to  fire.  Damage,  $110,000.  No 
claim  has  yet  been  filed  with  the  Panamanian 
Government. 

January  1964:  Col6n,  Panama.  Mob 
stoned  Government-owned  consulate  build- 
ing, breaking  windows.  Damage,  $300.  No 
claim  has  yet  been  filed  with  the  Panamanian 
Government. 

January  1964:  David,  Panama.  Leased 
USIS  branch  office  building  ransacked;  good 
deal  of  property  damage  but  building  is  not 
believed  to  be  structurally  damaged.  Dam- 
age is  estimated  at  $2,000.  No  claim  has  yet 
been  filed  with  the  Panamanian  Government. 
February  1964:  Nicosia,  Cyprus.  Two 
bombs  exploded  against  the  exterior  walls 
of  leased  chancery  building.  Amount  of  loss 
is  not  known  completely,  but  the  Cyprus  ■ 
Government  has  agreed  to  make  all  neces- 
sary repairs  at  its  own  expense. 

February  1964:  Accra,  Ghana.  Demon- 
strators attempted  to  seize  U.S.  flag.  No 
property  damage. 

March  1964:  Libreville,  Gabon.  Shotgun 
blasts  damaged  ground  floor  facade  and  shat- 
tered windows  of  offices  in  leased  chancery 
building.  One  hour  later  large  explosion 
occurred  in  rear  of  buUding.  Damages 
amounted  to  $1,000.  Cost  borne  by  the  De- 
partment. 

March  1964:  Oruro,  Bolivia.  Leased  office 
of  USIS  Center  dynamited  by  unknown  per- 
sons damaging  door  and  window  casements 
and  shattered  glass.  Damage  amounted  to 
$100.  Embassy  has  filed  a  claim  with  the 
Bolivian  Government. 

March  1964:  Phnom  Penh,  Cambodia: 
Leased  chancery,  Embassy  residence,  USIS 
building  and  library  were  attacked  by  large 
mob  of  demonstrators.  Premises  were  badly 
ransacked  and  disfigured.  Three  official  and 
one  privately  owned  vehicles  completely 
wrecked.  Damages  amount  to  $123,424. 
Formal  claim  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Cambodian  Government. 

May  1964:  Surabaya,  Indonesia.  A  crowd 
of  approximately  150  persons  forced  entry 
into  USIS  leased  building  and  surged  through 
theaterette,  broke  movie  projector  and  de- 
stroyed movie  film.  Written  protest  pre- 
sentied  to  local  authorities. 

June  1964:  Pretoria,  South  Africa.  Great 
Seal  at  entrance  of  leased  Embassy  building 
defaced  and  spot  from  which  removed  de- 
filed. Unidentified  persons  threatened  Em- 
bassy with  bombing  if  U.S.  policy  toward 
South  Africa  not  altered.  Protest  note  an- 
swered with  an  official  apology  by  South 
African  Government. 

June  1964:  Ankara,  Turkey.  Two  shots 
fired  through  second  fioor  window  of  Em- 
bassy building.  Aside  from  small  holes  in 
window,  no  damage  Inflicted. 

August  1964:  Dacca,  Pakistan.  USIS  li- 
brary stoned  and  vandalized  by  mob  which 
broke  windows  and  overturned  shelves  and 
smashed  telephone.  Damage  estimated  at 
$1,000.  Note  sent  to  Government  of  Paki- 
stan. 

September  1964:  Oruro.  Bolivia.  Demon- 
strating students  stoned  and  broke  virtually 
all  windows  in  the  USIS  subpost  office.  Mob 
attempted  to  overturn  a  USIS  vehicle  but 
failed.  Formal  note  of  protest  delivered  to 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations. 

September  1964:  Sucre,  Bolivia.  Demon- 
strating secondary  school  teachers,  students, 
and  hangers-on  threw  rocks  at  USIS  subpost 
offices  breaking  21  windows.     Formal  note  of 


protest  delivered  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Relations. 

September  1964:  Gochabamba.  Bolivia. 
Groups  of  rioting  students  stoned  leased 
consulate  building  breaking  many  windows. 
September  1964:  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 
Leftwing  demonstrators  attacked  several  bi- 
natlonal  centers  and  placed  incendiary  de- 
vices beneath  automobiles  of  two  Embassy 
employees.  The  devices  were  safely  removed. 
No  damages  to  Government-held  property. 

October  1964:  Oruro  and  Potasl,  Bolivia. 
USIS  leased  buildings  windows  smashed  and 
some  furniture  damaged,  by  rioting  students. 
November  1964:  Khartoum,  Sudan.  Riot- 
ing students  and  demonstrators  smashed  two 
front  windows  of  leased  Embassy  building 
and  broke  library  display  case.  An  Ameri- 
can employee  was  injured  by  stone  thrown  at 
vehicle.  Later  same  week,  U.S.  flag  was  torn 
down,  and  demonstrators  attempted  and 
failed'  to  enter  building  but  tore  sign  from 
door. 

November  1964:  Brazzaville,  Congo.  After 
advance  notice  from  Foreign  Office  on  in- 
formation that  Congolese  youth  were  going 
to  demonstrate  in  protest  to  Belgo-Anglo- 
American  action  In  Stanleyville,  leased  USIS 
center  building  was  closed,  equipment  re- 
moved, and  notices  displayed  stating  center 
was  closed  on  orders  of  Government.  Dem- 
onstrations did  not  take  place. 

November  1964:  Sofia,  Belgrade.  Demon- 
strators led  by  African  students  broke  street 
floor  windows  In  leased  office  building. 
Windows  of  official  car  also  smashed.  Pro- 
test note  sent  to  government  which  included 
request  that  all  damages  be  paid  by  the  Bul- 
garian Government. 

November  1964;  Cairo,  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic. Government-owned  USIS  library  and 
Marine  Guard  quarters  building  set  afire  and 
completely  destroyed.  In  addition,  there  was 
damage  to  fences  and  grounds  and  eight 
official  and  two  personal  vehicles.  Mob 
composed  of  African  students.  Protest  note 
delivered  to  Foreign  Minister  requesting  full 
and  prompt  compensation  for  damages. 

November  1964:  Prague,  Czechoslovakia. 
African  students  demonstrating  In  front  of 
Government-owned  Embassy  office  building 
broke  into  courtyard  wrecked  and  overturned 
12  Embassy  cars,  threw  rocks  breaking  many 
windows  and  tore  down  flag.  Damage  $10,- 
000.  Repair  costs  borne  by  Czech  Govern- 
ment. ^      ., 

November  1964:  Moscow,  U.S.S.R.  Leased 
Embassy  building  was  attacked  by  mob  of  500 
persons,  about  half  Africans.  Fifty-six  win- 
dows were  broken.  Embassy  seal  and  brass 
plate  torn  off  wall.  One  car  belonging  to 
American  newsman  was  set  afire  and  com- 
pletely gutted.  Damage  estimated  at  over 
$1,700.  Note  requesting  payment  sent  to 
Foreign  Ministry. 

November  1964:  Bujumbura,  Burundi. 
Demonstration  by  some  150  persons  occurred 
in  front  of  leased  Embassy  building.  Paint 
was  smeared  on  building  walls  and  doors 
obliterating  Embassy  seal  and  shrubbery  of 
garden  was  uprooted.  Similar  defacing  oc- 
curred USIS  building.  Damage  to  both 
premises  estimated  at  $300.  Note  to  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  requested  payment  of 
damages. 

November  1964:  Djakarta,  Indonesia.  Dem- 
onstrators broke  windows  of  leased  USIS 
cultural  Center. 

December  1964:  Surabaya,  Indonesia. 
Youthful  demonstrators  attacked  and  en- 
tered the  leased  American  Cultural  Center, 
destroying  or  damaging  15,000  books.  The 
US  flag  and  seal  were  ripped  down  and 
desecrated.  Most  of  the  windows  on  both 
floors  were  broken  and  considerable  furniture 
was  wrecked.  Two  Government-owned  ve- 
hicles were  badly  damaged.  Damage  esti- 
mated at  $15,000.  Note  of  protest  sent  to 
Foreign  Department,  requesting  the  Indo- 
nesian  Government   to   reimburse   the  VS. 
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Government  fully  for  cost  arising  from  this 
destruction. 

December  1964:  Lima,  Peru.  Effort  made 
to  set  off  Molotov-cocktall  type  bomb  in 
ladies'  room  of  the  Binational  Center.  De- 
vice burned  but  did  not  explode,  causing 
only  minor  smoke  damage.  Slogan  scrawled 
on  wall  in  the  same  room.  Police  informed 
Embassy  of  tip  to  the  effect  that  a  bomb  was 
in  the  Chancery.  Thorough  search  produced 
nothing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is  the  pend- 
ing business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  considering  morning  business. 
Is  there  any  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TUESDAY,  JANUARY  12 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  CLO- 
TURE RULE    OF  THE  SENATE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pend- 
ing question,  which  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  consider  Senate  Resolution  6, 
which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
amending  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
^     The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  coasent  that  Senate  Res- 
olution 6  and  the  Douglas  resolution  S. 
8  'to  amend  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  relative  to  cloture) 
be  committed  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows:  That  the 
resolution  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  which 
shall  make  its  report  on  said  resolutions 
to  the  Senate  on  March  9,  1965. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  request  of 
the  majority  leader  would  protect  all 
existing  rights? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes,  of  course. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  motions  must 
now  be  withdrawn  in  order  to  clear  the 
Senate  Calendar? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By 
unanimous  consent  those  questions  were 
taken  care  of,  and  there  is  no  motion 
pending. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw the  request  for  the  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
is  dissolved. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  2  remain  at  the  desk  mitil 
Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oz'dered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL   TUESDAY, 
JANUARY    12 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
foie  the  Senate,  I  move,  pursuant  to  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Sen- 
ate adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  Tues- 
day, January  12. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
oclock  and  6  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered.  untU  Tuesday,  January  12,  1965, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoND.w,  January  11,  1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Matthew  5:6:  Blessed  are  they  which 
do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness: 
for  they  shall  be  filled. 

Almighty  God,  may  our  noonday 
prayer  be  a  sincere  surrender  to  Thy 
holy  will  and  submission  to  the  dispen- 
sations of  Thy  divine  providence  for 
Thou  alone  canst  satisfy  our  deepest 
yearnings  and  loftiest  aspirations. 


Jafiuanj  Il,i9e5 


May  we  bring  otir  faltering  and  faith- 
less spirits  into  tune  and  harmony  with 
Thy  spirit  for  in  the  great  business  of 
useful  and  joyous  and  successful  living 
our  own  better  self  is  continually  remind- 
ing us  that  we  were  not  created  for  fail- 
ure  but  for  victory. 

Grant  that  when  we  stand  at  the  cross- 
roads and  are  smitten  by  fear,  not  know- 
ing  which  way  to  take,  we  may  be  confi- 
dent  that  where  Thou  dost  guide,  Thou 
wilt  provide. 

Inspire  us  to  put  ourselves  on  the  side 
of  that  which  is  noble  and  true  and  may 
the  trend  and  direction  of  our  minds  and 
hearts  always  bear  clear  and  unmistak- 
able witness  that  we  have  heard  and  are 
heeding  Thy  voice,  "This  is  the  way, 
walk  ye  therein." 

In  Christ's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


AVERY  STARTS  TERM  AS  GOVER- 
NOR OF  KANSAS  TODAY 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  noon  in 
Topeka,  Kans. — 12:15  Kansas  time— our 
friend,  William  H.  Avery,  the  former  col- 
league of  many  in  this  Chamber,  is  being 
inaugurated  as  Governor  of  the  great 
State  of  Kansas. 

Bill  Avery  spent  10  distinguished  years 
in  these  halls  and  served  his  district  and 
his  Nation  well.  In  continuing  a  career 
dedicated  to  public  service,  he  ran  for 
Governor  last  fall  and  was  elected  chief 
executive  of  his  native  State. 

As  he  takes  over  his  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities today,  I  know  that  he  does  so 
with  the  good  wishes  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  many  of 
whom,  I  am  sure,  will  want  to  join  me  in 
sending  a  message  of  coni^ratulations 
and  best  wishes  to  the  new  Governor  of 
Kansas,  William  H.  Avery. 


Januanj  11,1965 
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IMPORTS  OF  PETROLEUM 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Thei-e  was  no  object' on. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  measure,  which  is  de- 
signed to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
the  foreign  policy,  and  the  security  of  the 
United  States  through  the  enactment  of 
a  legislative  limitation  upon  the  quantity 
of  imports  of  petroleum. 

In  1955,  the  Congress  for  the  first 
time  incorporated  a  national  security 
provision  in  the  Trade  Act.  Since  that 
time  it  has  become  an  established  aspect 
of  our  foreign  policy.    This  provision  of 


the  law  was  amended  and  strengthened 
in  1958-  It  was  reenacted  as  a  part  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  and,  there- 
fore, is  an  important  provision  of  exist- 
ing law — 19  United  States  Code  An- 
notated 1352a. 

Under  the  national  security  provision, 
the  President  is  delegated  veiy  broad 
authority  which  he  may  exercise  when- 
ever it  is  deemed  that  the  national  se- 
curity is  threatened.  This  authority  as 
applied  to  petroleum  was  exercised  in 
1959  and  since  that  time  we  have  had  an 
administrative  program  which  limits  the 
volume  of  imports  of  oil.  We  have  now 
had  almost  6  years'  experience  under  this 
program.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that 
it  is  appropriate  and  also  advisable  that, 
based  upon  this  experience,  the  Congress 
should  reexamine  the  problem  and  where 
appropriate  provide  the  Executive  with 
additional  and  more  specific  guidelines. 
I  wish  to  hasten  that  this  is  not  intended 
to  be  critical  of  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  program. 
It  is  widely  recognized  that  the  program 
during  these  past  6  years  has  served  a 
most  useful  purpose.  It  has  been  effec- 
tive in  preventing  a  deluge  of  imports 
of  oil  which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  pro- 
gram, would  have  brought  chaos  to  the 
domestic  petroleum  industi-y-  The  ad- 
ministration, therefore,  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
exercised  the  authority  delegated  to  it 
under  the  national  security  provision. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  present 
program  is  not  fully  serving  its  objective 
of  keeping  the  domestic  oil  industry 
strong  for  national  security  reasons. 
The  responsibility  for  taking  corrective 
action  first  lies  with  the  Congress.  .It 
is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  provide 
the  executive  branch  with  proper  legisla- 
tive guidelines  so  that  the  policy  and 
objective  of  the  national  security  pro- 
vision can  be  made  more  effective. 

The  need  for  a  further  strengthening 
of  the  oil  import  program  is  persuasively 
demonstrated  by  an  examination  of  the 
evidence  that  is  available  relative  to  the 
exploration  and  development  activities 
of  the  industry  and  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  the  industry. 

For  the  past  10  years,  the  domestic 
oil  industry  has  suffered  a  continuous  de- 
cline. As  a  result,  we  are  not  finding 
and  developing  adequate  resei-ves  of  pe- 
troleum. For  example,  during  4  of  the 
past  7  years,  we  found  less  crude  oil 
than  we  used.  Historically,  the  industry 
has  found  substantially  more  each  year 
than  was  consumed  and  it  is  necessary 
that  v.-e  do  so  in  the  future  if  we  are 
to  remain  strong  in  our  position  as  to 
energy. 

We  are  adequately  forewarned,  there- 
fore, that  unless  positive  action  is  taken 
now,  we  will  endanger  the  future  security 
of  the  Nation. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
to  take  cognizance  of  this  situation  and 
to  provide  the  Executive  with  a  legis- 
lative directive  designed  to  correct  the 
adverse  trends  that  have  plagued  the 
domestic  petroleum  industi'y  for  a  dec- 
ade. The  bill  I  have  introduced  is  de- 
signed to  serve  this  purpose.  The 
following  is  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  my  proposal. 


At  the  outset.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  bill  I  have  introduced  does  not 
cover  imports  of  residual  fuel  oil.  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  from  coal-pro- 
ducing States  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
matter  of  residual  fuel  oil  and  have  given 
a  great  deal  of  study  and  thought  to  this 
problem.  I  am  entirely  sympathetic  with 
those  Members  who  are  concerned  about 
the  impact  of  residual  fuel  oil  imports  on 
the  coal  industry  but  I  have  not  endeav- 
ored to  cover  the  matter  in  this  bill  as  I 
defer  to  those  who  are  better  qualified  to 
deal  with  the  subject  than  I  am. 

Paragraph  (e) :  This  paragraph  of  the 
bill  would  limit  imports  of  petroleum 
into  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  not  more  than  10  percent 
of  production  in  that  area  of  crude  pe- 
troleum and  natural  gas  liquids.  Under 
the  present  oil  import  limitation  pro- 
gram, imports  into  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States  are  limited  to  12.2 
percent  of  production.  Imports  have 
been  at  approximately  that  level  for  the 
past  6  years  but  during  this  time  we  have 
seen  that  the  domestic  industry  has  con- 
tinued to  suffer  depressed  conditions. 
This  experience  shows  that  the  12.2  rate 
is  too  high  if  the  domestic  industry  is  to 
be  revitalized  and  encouraged  to  find  and 
develop  enough  reserves  to  safely  pro- 
vide for  the  future.  An  examination  of 
the  history  of  imports  prior  to  the  time 
that  the  domestic  industry  began  its  de- 
cline in  the  mid-1950's  will  show  that  the 
rate  of  imports  previously  had  been  for 
a  number  of  years  at  a  rate  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  10  percent  of  domestic  pro- 
duction. For  this  reason,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  logical  to  conclude  that  the 
present  12.2  rate  is  too  high  and  that  a 
level  of  10  percent  is  suggested  by  previ- 
ous experience.  At  present  total  imports 
of  oil,  excluding  residual  fuel  oil.  into 
the  United  States  average  about  1,500,- 
000  barrels  daily.  This  reduction  of  the 
12.2  rate  to  10  percent  would  reduce  im- 
ports by  about  175,000  barrels  daily. 

Paragraph  (f ) :  Under  the  present  oil 
import  limitation  program,  there  are  in 
effect  two  separate  programs — one  for 
the  United  States  east  of  the  Rockies 
and  another  for  the  United  States  west 
of  the  Rockies.  The  need  for  separate 
treatment  is  brought  about  by  the  fact 
that  within  the  Western  States  there  is 
inadequate  local  production  as  compared 
with  consumption;  whereas  within  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States  there 
is  a  large  shut-in  and  unused  surplus 
producing  capacity.  In  the  area  west  of 
the  Rockies,  under  the  present  oil  im- 
port program  during  the  past  6  years, 
imports  have  been  substantially  in- 
creased. As  a  result,  this  large  area  has 
become  increasingly  dependent  upon  for- 
eign oil — a  result  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  security  objectives  of  the  na- 
tional security  provision  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  and  of  the  oil  im- 
port limitation  program. 

In  1958,  imports  into  the  United  States 
west  of  the  Rockies  amounted  to  about 
20  percent  of  local  production;  whereas 
today,  imports  are  more  than  50  percent 
of  local  production.  This  is  a  dangerous- 
ly high  reliance  upon  foreign  sources  for 
a  vital  peacetime  energy  source  and  an 
indispensable  item  in  time  of  war.    Some- 


thing must  be  done  to  restore  the  energy 
security  position  of  the  Western  States. 
It  is  unwise  to  permit  a  large  portion  of 
our  Nation  to  become  so  dependent  upon 
an  uncertain  foreign  source  for  such  an 
important  commodity.  I  have,  therefore, 
included  a  directive  to  the  administra- 
tors of  the  program  to  take  every  pos- 
sible action  that  will  encourage  increased 
production  of  oil  within  the  Western 
States  and  also  an  increased  movement 
of  oil  from  the  surplus  eastern  portion 
of  the  Nation  into  the  deficit  western 
areas. 

It  is  illogical  to  continue  to  permit  the 
Western  States  to  become  more  and 
more  dependent  on  foreign  sources  when 
we  have  a  large  surplus  of  crude  oil 
available  in  the  Midcontinent  States.  In 
addition,  I  have  included  a  provision 
which  hereafter  would  require  that  if  any 
increase  over  the  1964  level  of  imports  is 
needed  in  the  Western  States  to  meet  de- 
mand that  a  commensurate  decrease  be 
made  in  imports  into  the  Eastern  States. 
This  would  keep  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
from  becoming  more  dependent  upon 
foreign  oil. 

Paragraph  (g> :  This  provision  provides 
that  hereafter  imports  of  petroleum 
products  would  be  prohibited.  In  other 
words,  only  crude  petroleum  could  be 
imported.  Historically,  the  United  States 
has  never  been  a  substantial  importer  of 
oil  products.  In  fact,  we  have  always 
been  a  large  exporter  of  products  al- 
though in  recent  years  exports  have  been 
less  important.  In  addition,  for  many 
years  now.  the  domestic  refining  indus- 
try has  been  operating  at  well  below 
capacity,  in  the  neighborhood  of  80  to  90 
percent.  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  to 
import  finished  or  unfinished  products. 
The  present  program,  however,  provides 
that  those  importers  who  imported  prod- 
ucts in  1957  may  continue  to  import  the 
same  quantity  as  they  did  in  that  year. 
In  other  words,  imports  of  products  are 
frozen  at  the  1957  rate  and  those  persons 
permitted  to  import  are  also  frozen.  No 
newcomers  are  permitted,  only  those  who 
happened  to  import  in  1957  are  permitted 
to  import  products  today.  A  permanent 
freezing  of  the  1957  position  does  not 
seem  justified  and  since  product  imports 
are  unnecessaiT,  it  seems  logical  that  im- 
ports of  products  should  be  prohibited. 

Paragraph  (h> :  Under  the  present  pro- 
gram, there  are  several  categories  of  ship- 
ments of  petroleum  into  the  United 
States  which  do  not  technically  qualify 
as  -imports."  All  physical  shipments 
into  the  United  States  should  be  included 
within  the  import  program  in  order  to 
avoid  circumvention  of  the  objectives  of 
the  program.  I  have,  therefore,  included 
provisions  in  my  bill  covering  the  follow- 
ing: 

First,  shipments  from  Puerto  Rico  into 
the  United  States.  At  present,  there  are 
approximately  30.000  barrels  daily  of  oil 
products  being  shipped  into  the  United 
States  and  there  is  a  proposal  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Government  which  would 
approximately  double  this  rate. 

Second,  shipments  of  foreign  oil  into 
the  United  States  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  use  outside  the  United  States. 
Jet  fuel  and  aviation  gasoline  are  in  am- 
ple supply  within  the  United  States  and 
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there  is  no  justification  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  import  oil  into  the 
United  States  for  use  offshore.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  is  not  currently 
being  done,  at  least  to  any  substantial 
extent,  but  such  shipments  could  be 
made.  This  constitutes  a  loophole  in  the 
program  which  should  be  closed. 

Third,  under  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones 
Act.  shipments  of  petroleum  or  any  other 
commodity  into  a  foreign  trade  zone  lo- 
cated within  the  United  States  are  not, 
technically,  an  "import."  and,  therefore, 
such  shipments  are  not  covered  by  the 
present  import  program.  There  is  now 
pending  before  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones 
Board  a  proposal  to  ship  petroleum  prod- 
ucts into  a  trade  zone  to  be  located 
within  the  United  States,  which  products 
will  be  utilized  as  feedstock  for  a  petro- 
chemical plant.  If  this  proposal  is  ap- 
proved, other  petrochemical  companies 
have  indicated  they  will  seek  similar 
treatment.  If  this  is  permitted,  the 
domestic  industry  will  lose  a  substantial 
market  which  it  now  enjoys  in  providing 
feedstocks  to  chemical  plants  within  the 
United  States. 

Fourth,  shipments  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, other  than  residual  fuel  oil.  into 
the  United  States  which  are  entered  in 
bond  and  later  withdrawn  for  commer- 
cial use  in  aircraft  or  surface  vessels  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade.  Recently  such 
shipments  of  jet  fuel  have  increased  sub- 
stantially. This  is  a  market  outlet  which 
historically  has  been  supplied  by  the 
domestic  industry,  and  unless  this  loop- 
hole is  closed,  this  market  will  be  lost  to 
the  domestic  industry. 

Paragraph  ( i) :  The  Department  of  De- 
fense now  purchases  for  worldwide  use 
more  than  600.000  barrels  daily  of  light 
petroleum  products.  Of  these  total  pur- 
chases, more  than  200,000  barrels  daily 
or  about  35  percent  are  purchased  from 
foreign  sources.  The  portion  of  total 
purchases  obtained  abroad  has  increased 
substantially  in  recent  years.  For  exam- 
ple in  1954,  only  13  percent  of  total  pur- 
chases were  from  foreign  sources.  While 
the  domestic  industry  is  in  depressed 
condition  and  there  is  a  large  shut-in 
capacity  within  the  United  States,  there 
is  no  justification  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  purchase  35  percent  of  its 
requirements  for  light  products  from 
foreign  sources  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
extremely  unwise  for  the  military  to  be 
dependent  upon  foreign  sources  for  35 
percent  of  its  pL^troleum  supplies. 

I.  therefore,  propose  that  such  foreign 
purchases  of  light  products  be  limited 
to  15  percent  of  requirements.  This 
would  permit  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  continue  to  purchase  some  100.000 
barrels  daily  from  foreign  sources.  It 
would  require  the  Department  to  divert 
some  100,000  barrels  daily  of  purchases 
now  being  made  abroad,  to  domestic 
sources.  In  addition,  this  provision  pro- 
vides that  the  approximately  100,000 
barrels  daily  which  the  Department  will 
be  permitted  to  continue  to  purchase 
abroad  shall  be  treated  as  imports  into 
the  United  States. 

In  other  words,  total  imports  permitted 
into  the  United  States  would  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  foreign  purchases. 
The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  enable 


the  domestic  industry  to  maintain  itself 
in  a  position  to  supply  the  Defense  De- 
partment in  the  event  that  supplies  pur- 
chased from  foreign  sources  are  dis- 
rupted. 

In  summation,  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced would  result  in  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  domestic  oil. 
Under  this  proposal,  imports  would  be  re- 
duced in  the  neighborhood  of  375,000 
barrels  daily.  In  addition,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  would  be  required  to  di- 
vert some  100.000  barrels  daily  now  pur- 
chased abroad  to  domestic  sources.  In 
total,  therefore,  domestic  producers 
would  enjoy  an  increase  in  domestic  pro- 
duction of  almost  500,000  barrels  daily 
or  an  increase  in  total  production  of 
about  5  percent. 

Such  an  increase  In  domestic  produc- 
tion of  oil  would  give  the  industry  a 
meaningful  economic  boost.  It  would 
encourage  the  domestic  industry  to  re- 
verse the  declining  trends  of  the  past 
decade  which  threaten  our  security  as  to 
oil.  At  the  same  time,  such  a  reduction 
in  imports  would  not  seriously  harm  any 
of  the  importing  countries.  The  large 
importing  countries  have  enjoyed  very 
substantial  growth  during  the  past  10 
years  as  compared  with  the  United 
States.  A  comparison  of  the  production 
of  crude  oil  in  1964  with  1956  shows  the 
following:  Middle  East  up  127  percent; 
Canada  up  64  percent;  Venezuela  up  38 
percent;  United  States  up  7  percent.  Un- 
der my  proposal  the  importing  countries 
would  continue  to  enjoy  substantial 
growth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proper  limitation  of 
imports  of  oil  into  the  United  States  is 
a  matter  of  extreme  importance  to  the 
33  oil-producing  States  such  as  my  State 
of  Texas.  The  petroleum  Industry  is  a 
keystone  to  the  fiscal  position  of  the  oil- 
producing  States  and  to  the  economy  of 
the  local  communities  throughout  the 
oil-producing  areas  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  fiiinly  convinced,  however,  that  this 
matter  is  beyond  the  interest  of  the  oil- 
producing  States  and  that  it  is  a  subject 
that  should  have  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  from  the  consum- 
ing States  as  well.  Petroleum  has  become 
a  necessity  to  our  peacetime  economy.  It 
is  indispensable  to  our  military  defense. 
For  these  reasons.  I  invite  and  urge  my 
colleagues  from  every  State  to  give  this 
matter  their  attention  because  in  my 
judgment  the  matter  warrants  your  in- 
terest and  careful  consideration. 


FREEDOM  ACADEMY  AND  FREEDOM 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  establish  a 
Freedom  Academy  and  a  Freedom  Com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
research  into  the  methods  and  means  of 
meeting  the  threats  of  communism  all 
over  the  world,  to  educate  and  train  se- 


lective private  citizens,  as  well  as  gov- 
ernmental  personnel,  as  to  how  to  win 
the  cold  war  and  to  provide  leadership 
in  encouraging  and  assisting  our  univer- 
sities  and  other  institutions  to  more  ef- 
fectively contribute  to  the  conflict. 

The  Freedom  Academy  and  the  Free- 
dom Commission  are  not  products  of  my 
original  thinking.  They  are  not  even 
ideas  of  recent  origin.  Their  origin 
dates  back  to  1950  and  lies  with  a  group 
of  dedicated  Americans  headed  by  Alan 
G.  Grant,  Jr.,  of  Orlando.  Fla.  This  bill 
is  not  new  to  the  Congress.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  similar  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  late  in  the  1960  session  and  later 
died  through  inaction  in  the  House. 
Bills  were  introduced  last  session  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana.  Con- 
gressman Hale  Boggs  and  others,  on 
which  extended  hearings  were  held  by 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee. As  a  result  of  those  hearings  I 
am  today  joining  in  the  introduction  and 
intend  to  press  for  immediate  and  de- 
cisive action  by  the  House. 

Let  us  face  the  problem  squarely.  We 
have  already  delayed  too  long.  The 
Communists  have  systematically  pre- 
pared themselves  to  wage  thousand- 
pronged  aggression  in  the  nonmilitary 
area  all  over  the  world.  In  many  areas 
they  have  moved  ahead  because  we  do 
not  know  or  do  not  have  the  means  to 
oppose  them.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  this  measure  will  improve  our  capa- 
bility in  the  nonmilitary  area.  A  Gal- 
lup poll  some  years  ago  showed  that  five 
out  of  six  Americans  favored  the  idea. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  will  have 
an  early  opportunity  to  pass  on  this 
measure  so  overwhelmingly  favored  by 
their  constituents. 


CONGRESS  CAN  AID  EDUCATION 
WITHOUT  NATIONALIZATION 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  provide 
for  the  return  to  each  State  at  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year  5  percent  of  the  Federal 
income  tax  collected  from  that  State  to 
be  used  for  public  education.  Tliis  is  the 
simplest,  the  fairest,  and  the  most  expe- 
ditious way  to  aid  education. 

This  bill  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  States  and  the  local  communities  to 
continue  their  fantastic  progress  in  the 
field  of  education.  There  would  be  no 
additional  bureauci'acy;  there  would  be 
no  threat  of  nationalization  or  Federal 
control.  This  is  the  quickest  way  to 
help  education.  No  studies,  no  compre- 
hensive plans,  and  no  long  drawn  out 
hearings  would  be  necessary. 

In  high-level  discussions  on  education 
here  in  Washington  and  in  the  many  na- 
tional educational  conferences  held  and 
even  in  the  committees  of  Congress,  there 
has  been  little  acknowledgment  of  the 
magnificent  job  that  has  been  and  is 
being     done     by     local     communities 
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mroughout  the  Nation.  Parents,  school 
trustees,  taxpayers,  teachers,  and  prof  es- 
donal  educators  have  built  the  greatest 
nublic  school  system  in  the  world.  They 
have  moved  forward  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  cold  war  and  the  age  of 

^Srspeaker.  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
tndav  is  a  vote  of  confidence  in  these  lo- 
cal instrumentalities  of  education.  This 
bill  will  complement  them  and  give  them 
the  means  to  further  expand  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  year  2000.  Any  Fed- 
eral control  of  education  or  any  Federal 
revenue  allotted  on  the  basis  of  conform- 
ity or  curriculum  would  be  a  step  back- 
ward We  must  never  lead  our  people 
to  beiieve  that  the  problem  of  education 
can  be  solved  in  Washington.  To  edu- 
cate our  people  to  look  to  Washington 
rather  than  themselves  would  be  turning 
the  wheels  of  progress  backward. 

The  greatest  single  need  of  education 
in  my  own  area  is  the  need  for  higher 
teachers'  salaries.  I  believe  this  to  be 
true  of  all  areas  needing  assistance  in 
education.  We  must  permit  our  teachers 
to  compete  with  their  counterparts  in 
industrv,  in  the  military,  in  government, 
and  in  other  fields  of  endeavor.  Noth- 
ing is  more  important  to  the  future  of  our 
country  than  securing  the  most  qualified 
and  dedicated  to  teach  our  children. 

Of  course,  we  need  expanding  facili- 
ties, laboratories,  and  research;  but,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  repeat,  the  greatest  single 
need  is  to  secure  the  best  teachers  that 
we  can  possibly  employ.  The  very  best 
educational  program  is  the  only  real,  sure 
answer  to  the  problem  of  poverty,  de- 
pressed areas,  delinquency,  and  citizen- 
ship responsibilities. 

Last  year,  it  was  my  privilege  to  ad- 
dress high  school  students  and  educators 
all  the  way  from  Pennsylvania  to  Miami, 
Fla.   I  spoke  to  more  than  24.000  students 
in  38  schools,  colleges,  and  educational 
assemblies.      I    was    tremendously    im- 
pressed with  the  magnificent  job  being 
done  by  our  teachers,  trustees,  and  pro- 
fessional educators.    I  was  thrilled  and 
elated  by  the  excellent  questions  pro- 
pounded by  students  during  discussions 
and  question  and  answer  periods.    Edu- 
cation is  moving  forward.     Our  teach- 
ers and  students  are  looking  ahead.    The 
vast  majority  of  them  favor  this  type 
of  approach  in  aiding  education.    This 
bill  v.'ill  not  penalize  some  States  to  help 
other  States.    It  will  treat  all  communi- 
ties and  each  State  fairly.    This  bill  will 
permit  us  to  build  a  truly  Great  Society. 


WE  TREAT  OUR  MILITARY 
SHABBILY 


Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
an  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  on  January  16.  entitled 
"We  Treat  Our  MilitaiT  Shabbily,"  by  a 


former  Army  major,  Marion  T.  Wood, 
who  resigned  his  commission  after  13 
years  of  service  as  an  officer  "frustrated 
and  disillusioned." 

This  is  an  article  that  should  be  read 
by  every  Member  of  the  Congress  and  by 
every  American  citizen  who  is  concerned 
about  our  national  security. 

We  may  develop  the  most  exotic  weap- 
ons systems  in  the  world;  we  may  build 
the  finest  missiles;  we  may  construct 
fantastic  underwater  missile  launchers; 
we  may  lead  the  world  In  equipment,  but 
if  we  do  not  have  men  and  women  pro- 
vided with  a  standard  of  living  equiva- 
lent to  the  standard  of  living  they  are  de- 
fending, then  one  of  these  days  we  will 
awaken  to  the  sad  realization  that  our 
Armed  Forces  are  sadly  deficient  in 
two  indispensable  ingredients — leader- 
ship and  motivation. 

Former  Major  Wood  has  summarized 
in  one  article  the  contents  of  thousands 
of  letters  that  I  have  received  over  the 
past  few  years  from  members  of  the 
armed  services  and  their  dependents.  We 
would  all  do  well  to  heed  the  warning 
contained  in  this  penetrating  article. 
We  Treat  Our  Military  Shabbilt 
(By  Marlon  T.  Wood) 
After   13   years   as  an  officer   of   the  U.S. 
Army,   I    recently    resigned,    frustrated    and 
disillusioned.    I  was  supposed  to  be  guard- 
ing something  grandly  called  the  American 
way  of  life.     But,  by  a  cruel  paradox,   the 
society  I  had  sworn  to  protect  is  a  society 
that  is  indifferent  and  even  hostile  toward 
me  and  my  comrades. 

Built    into    the    very   foundation    of    this 
Nation   is   a  distrust   of  soldiers,   especially 
in    peacetime.      Tlie    Declaration    of    Inde- 
pendence denounces  the  British  for  keeping 
standing  armies  In  the  Colonies   "in  times 
of   peace."     The    third    am.endment    in    the 
Bill    of    Rights    specifically    prohibits    the 
quartering  of  soldiers  in  peacetime  "in  any 
house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner." 
In  war.  the  historic  pattern  has  always  been 
the    some:    When    war    was    declared,    the 
Nation  suddenlv  rallied  an  Army  of  civilians, 
trained   and  led  bv  professionals   who  had 
long  endured  the  persistent  apathy  and  fre- 
quent  scorn   of   their   country.     After   the 
war.  the  civilians  discarded  their  uniforms 
and  became,  as  veterans,  members  of  a  priv- 
ilet^ed  class.     Tliev  were  rewarded  for  serv- 
ice" after   getting   out   of   the    Army;    those 
who   stayed   in   were   neither   rewarded   nor 
even  long  remembered. 

After  World  War  II,  the  pattern  of  hos- 
tility toward  soldiers  continued.  Typically, 
the  benefits  of  the  GI  bill  were  extended  to 
veterans:,  but  not  to  those  who  decided  to 
make  the  Army  (or  any  other  service)  a 
crreer.  Then,  however,  for  the  first  time 
in  history  we  found  ourselves  in  a  twilight 
state  of  neither  peace  nor  war.  The  cold 
war  suddenlv  challenged  our  historic  at- 
titude that  soldiers  were  good  in  wartime 
and  bad  in  peacetime,  and  that  the  best 
soldier  was  an  ex-soldier. 

It  was  in  this  twilight  that  I  chose  the 
Army  as  a  profession.  Many  friends  and 
relatives  were  stunned.  "You  must  be  out 
of  vour  mind."  said  one  friend.  Like  so 
many  civilians,  they  felt  that  the  Army  was 
a  place  for  people  who,  as  it  was  usually 
put  "could  not  do  well  on  the  outside." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  been  doing  well 
on  the  outside,  which  in  my  case  was  a 
small  college.  Membership  In  the  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps— ROTC— was  re- 
quired for  the  first  2  years.  I  enjoyed  the 
experience  enough  to  continue  it  during  my 
last  2  vears  In  college.  My  scholastic  record 
was  high  enough  to  qualify  me  for  a  Regular 


Army  commission  at  graduation.  As  a  new 
infantry  lieutenant  in  June  1950,  I  fiilly 
intended  to  make  the  Army  my  career. 

As  I  look  back  I  still  see  patriotism  as 
the  basic  reason  I  decided  to  become  an  Army 
officer.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  more 
sophisticated  explanation.  Soldiers  are  gen- 
eraUy  embarrassed  when  they  try  to  explain 
what  it  means  to  be  a  soldier.  Phrases  such 
as  "service  to  your  Nation"  and  "guardians 
of  democracy"  stick  In  a  soldier's  throat,  as 
well  they  should.  Good  soldiers  are  soldiers 
because  soldiering  Is  a  very  real,  very  mean- 
ingful profession.  This  Is  especially  true  In  a 
society  where  many  men  with  high-paying 
Jobs  make  no  contribution  to  society. 
Soldiers,  at  least,  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  their  nation  needs  them.  Yet  from 
that  nation,  soldiers  often  receive  shabby 
treatment. 

My  Introduction  to  how  the  Army  treats 
its  own  came  when  the  Army  took  6  weeks  to 
transform  me  from  a  college  boy  to  a  rifle- 
platoon  leader,  responsible  for  the  lives  of 
some  40  men.  Six  weeks  is  not  much  time. 
Then  I  was  shipped  to  Japan,  where  the 
Army  was  frantically  putting  together  out- 
fits to  send  to  Korea.  Some  consisted  mainly 
of  stockade  soldiers — men  taken  from  mili- 
tary jails— and  untrained  South  Koreans.  I 
landed  in  Wonsan,  North  Korea,  in  Novem- 
ber 1950,  without  winter  clothing. 

Our  equipment  was  often  shoddy  or  In 
short  supplv.  Weapons  misfired;  anmiunl- 
tlon  was  scarce.  There  were  not  enough 
magazines  for  our  automatic  rifies.  We 
were  on  the  line  8  out  of  9  months.  There 
were  few  formal  battles  or  engagements.  It 
was  a  dirty  little  war,  and  the  worst  part  of 
It  was  the  feeling  that  no  one  really  cared. 
When  I  got  back  In  the  States  in  1951, 
after  my  tour  in  Korea,  I  suddenly  was  a 
peacetime  soldier.  I  had  been  warned  that 
a  soldier  was  a  second-class  citizen  In  many 
Army  towns,  the  conununities  that  live  off 
the  payrolls  of  military  bases.  The  principal 
Industry  In  most  of  these  towns  was  taking 
soldiers  for  every  dime  they  had. 

In   many    Army    towns   the    citizen   most 
discriminated  against  Is  the  soldier.     Some 
policemen  arrest  them  with  flagrant  entrap- 
ment techniques.    I  have  seen   police  wait 
for  a  soldier  to  walk  out  of  a  tavern  and 
en^er  his  car.     As  he  pulled  away,  he  was 
stopped  and  arrested  for  driving  while  intox- 
icated    Instead  of  protesting  such  Injustice, 
the    Army    condoned    It.     Man    after    man 
was   hauled   before   civilian    authorities   on 
such  charges,  convicted,   and  fined.     Then 
these  men  were  usually  turned  over  to  the 
Armv    which   fined   them   for   conduct   un- 
becoming a  soldier  or  an  officer.    The  usual 
fine  m  one  Army  town  a  few  years  ago  for 
an  officer  was  $151.50,  and  a  similar  fine  was 
paid  to  the  Army.    At  one  post  where  I  served 
Soldiers  were  told  officlaUy  that  they  should 
let  their  wives  drive,  for  a   wife  could  be 
fined  only   once — as  a  civilian. 

When  I  w;-.s  on  mv  fourth  tour  of  duty  at 
Fort  Bennlng,  In  1956.  about  9.000  families 
were  living  off  post.  Many  families  lived 
in  slums.  Some  used  outdoor  privies.  Oth- 
ers shared  bathrooms  and  kitchens,  and 
slept  in  shifts  because  there  were  not  enough 
bedrooms  to  go  around.  Finally  the  Gov- 
ernment authorized  the  Army  to  build  4  000 
homes.  But  members  of  an  area  real  estate 
board  complained  to  Washington  that  the 
building  of  so  many  homes  would  ruin  the 
local  housing  market.  The  authorization 
was  cut  down  to  1,000  homes.  The  Army 
consistently  caves  in  when  challenged  by 
local  political-pressure  groups. 

Most  civilians  think  that  a  soldier's  pay 
Is  tax-free,  that  he  Is  financially  coddled 
with  extras  that  more  than  make  up  for  his 
low  pav.  Soldiers  do  pay  Federal  income 
taxes  and  social  security,  regardless  of  where 
they  are  stationed  In  the  world.  They  pay  a 
3-percent  tax  on  food  In  all  military  com- 
missaries.    They  also  pay  sales  taxes  where 
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there  are  such  taxes.  The  post  exchange  is 
highly  overrated  as  a  place  for  bargains.  In 
many  cases  a  soldier  can  buy  goods  cheaper 
at  an  off-post  discount  store.  PX  prices  are 
deliberately  pegged  high  enough  to  prevent 
area  civilian  merchants  from  suffering. 

On-post  Government  housing  is  not  free, 
and  it  certainly  is  not  cheap.  For  example, 
at  my  last  post,  in  a  Government-owned 
housing  project.  I  paid  $145.05  a  month  for 
a  small  two-bedroom  apartment.  My  next- 
door  neighbor  paid  $175  a  month  for  an 
identical  apartment  because  he  happened 
to  be  a  colonel:  I  was  a  major. 

Financially,  the  professional  soldier  is  a 
second-class  Federal  employee.  Until  the 
cynically  timed  election-year  pay  raise  re- 
cently voted  by  Congress,  the  pay  of  second 
lieutenants  with  less  than  2  years'  service 
had  not  been  raised  since  1958.  The  start- 
ing salary  for  a  married  second  lieutenant. 
Including  all  benefits,  was  about  $4,500  a 
year.  The  average,  new.  Government  civilian 
employee  starts  at  85.400.  The  civilian  works 
a  40-hour  week  and  is  eligible  for  overtime 
pay.  The  soldier  puts  in  a  workweek  of  50 
or  more  hours;  even  a  65-hour  workweek 
is  not  unusual.  Of  course,  there  is  no  over- 
time. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  soldiering  should 
be  a  9-to-5  job  with  weekends  and  holidays 
off.  A  soldier  is  a  soldier.  It  is  a  tough,  de- 
manding profession,  and  it  has  to  be  that 
way.  As  noncivilians,  soldiers  do  not  have 
many  civilian  rights.  No  civilian  can  be  ar- 
rested for  refusing  to  show  up  in  his  office 
or  factory  on  a  day  he  does  not  feel  like  work- 
ing. A  soldier  can  be  court-martialed.  The 
Army,  rightfully,  insists  on  extraordinary 
power  over  its  men.  The  Army's  mission  Is 
to  defend  the  Nation,  and  to  carry  out  this 
mission  the  rights  of  the  Army  must  tran- 
scend the  rights  of  the  individual.  No  good 
soldier  disputes  this.  And,  in  giving  up 
rights  guaranteed  to  all  other  U.S.  citizens, 
no  soldier  expects  extra  privileges.  This  is 
in  keeping  with  a  fine  American  tradition 
that  contrasts  sharply  with  that  of  more 
militaristic  nations. 

America's  long  and  unbroken  tradition 
as  a  nonmilitaristlc  nation  is  not  being  ques- 
tioned by  the  military  men  who  serve  this 
Nation.  They  do  not  want  more  recognition 
or  more  power.  They  simply  want  a  more 
equitable  share  of  that  American  way  of 
life  they  hear  so  much  about.  Their  de- 
mand is  not  merely  for  better  pay  and  bene- 
fits: they  are  asking  for  a  realistic  attitude 
toward  the  military. 

From  the  military  man's  point  of  view,  the 
society  he  guards  is  unable  to  make  up  its 
mind.  The  American  society  demands  a 
first-class  Military  Establishment.  Yet,  by 
keeping  military  pay  scales  low,  by  seeming- 
ly equating  a  military  career  with  low-status 
employment,  this  same  society  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  dedicated  men  to  enter,  and  stay  in, 
military  service. 

Rather  than  a  savior  of  his  country,  the 
American  fighting  man  is  looked  upon  as  a 
parasite  of  an  affluent,  peacetime  society. 
From  Congressmen  on  down,  Americans  have 
refused  to  look  realistically  at  what  brush- 
fire  wars  like  Vietnam  mean  to  the  soldier 
who  has  to  fight,  and  perhaps  die,  in  them. 
The  soldier  is  willing  to  fight  and  die,  but 
he  has  a  right  to  ask  that  he  be  treated  as  a 
first-class  citizen. 

It  is  nothing  less  than  immoral  for  the 
American  public,  through  its  political  and 
military  leaders,  to  perpetuate  a  policy  of 
deception  and  distrust  toward  the  service- 
man. Today's  victim  of  this  policy  Is  lured 
into  a  military  career  by  appeals  to  his  patri- 
otism— and  promises  of  security  that  are 
callously  broken.  I  resigned  from  the  Army 
because  I  sought  a  new  and  more  satisfying 
way  of  life.  I  wanted  security  for  myself  and 
my  family.     I  found  little  of  the  security  the 


Army  had  led  me  to  expect.  The  Army 
told  me.  In  a  pamphlet  promoting  the 
Army  as  a  career,  that  the  Army  was  striv- 
ing to  stabilize  duty  assignments,  improve 
family  stability,  Increase  career  attractive- 
ness. The  pamphlet  emphasized  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a  basic  Army  policy:  "The 
normal  tour  of  duty  will  be  for  3  years."  In 
13  years  I  moved  33  times,  including  10  times 
in  9  years  of  marriage.  And  my  experience 
was  typical;  I  was  a  victim  of  the  system. 

The  supreme  irony  comes  when  a  man, 
with  sorrow  and  reluctance,  finally  decides  to 
resign  from  the  Army.  The  same  civilians 
who  thought  him  foolish  for  Joining  the 
Army  now  look  on  him  as  foolish  for  resign- 
ing. They  eye  his  rows  of  ribbons:  they  see 
a  man  of  experience  and  valor  withdrawing 
from  their  defense.  They  seem  to  sense  that 
his  absence  is  a  chink  in  their  armor.  Per- 
haps they  feel  less  secure. 

In  the  year  ending  last  June  30,  a  total 
of  1,483  regular  officers  resigned  from  all  the 
armed  services.  The  total  wa^  1,622  In  1962 
and  787  in  1961.  The  Nation  cannot  afford 
to  lose  these  dedicated  men.  Nor  can  the 
Nation  continue  to  believe  it  is  possible  to 
maintain  a  large  Military  Establishment 
whose  members  merely  subsist  on  the  fringes 
of  the  society  they  protect.  Thousands  of 
the  men  who  guard  America  are  raising  fam- 
ilies on  Incomes  at  or  below  the  Govern- 
ment's own  definition  of  a  "poverty  Income." 
If  American  civilians  want  the  security 
provided  by  a  large  Military  Establishment, 
they  must  provide  more  security  to  the  men 
in  that  establishment.  These  men  are  not 
hired  gunslingers;  most  of  them  are  hus- 
bands and  fathers  with  families  to  support. 
These  men  would  die  for  their  Nation,  and 
these  families  would  mourn  them  with  pride. 
These  Americans  are  among  our  finest.  And 
our  finest  should  be  nothing  less  than 
cherished. 

When  I  decided  to  resign  from  the  Army. 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  myself  to  Justify  my  deci- 
sion. I  want  the  opportunity.  I  wrote,  to 
grow  personally  and  financially,  according 
to  my  own  ability;  I  want  to  be  part  of  a 
stable  community;  I  want  a  home;  but  mostly 
I  want  my  children  to  grow  up  in  an  atmos- 
phere which  will  more  adequately  prepare 
them  to  face  the  future  with  confidence.  The 
U.S.  Army  does  not  offer  these  possibilities 
to  me. 

Now  that  I  am  a  civilian,  and  proud  of 
my  military  service  and  the  U.S.  Army,  per- 
haps I  should  change  that  last  sentence.  For 
I  know  now  that  the  Army  was  not  alone  In 
letting  me  down.    America  did,  too. 


Januanj  li,  iqq^ 


GRIEVANCE  COMMITTEE  IN  HOUSE 
WOULD  IMPROVE  THE  ETHICAL 
STANDARDS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  ?  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
beginning  of  time,  where  man  has  de- 
vised a  system  of  government,  human 
failure  of  character  has  been  a  limiting 
factor  on  the  achievement  of  the  good 
that  was  planned.  The  pages  of  history 
are  littered  with  the  ugly  scars  of  those 
who  forgot  that  public  confidence  feeds 
on  the  honesty  of  the  men  who  admin- 
ister the  government,  whatever  its  form. 

This  Nation  has  made  substantial 
progress  in  rooting  out  corruption  from 
government,  but  the  days  when  everyone 


accepted  the  motto,  "To  the  victors  en 
the  spoils,"  are  not  far  behind. 

The  matter  of  ethics  in  government 
has  always  been  of  deep  concern  to  me 
and  since  my  election  to  Congress  in  1948 
I  have  consistently  worked  with  others 
to  raise  existing  standards,  introducinff 
remedial  legislation  in  every  Con2rp« 
since  the  82d.  ^ 

In  1958  with  others  I  was  successful  in 
securing  adoption  of  the  Code  of  Ethics 
for  Government  Service.  This  code  as 
you  know,  applied  not  only  to  employees 
of  the  executive  and  judicial  branches 
of  Government,  but  to  the  legislative  as 
well  and  to  all  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Code  of  Ethics 
I  have  continued  to  push  for  the  creation 
of  a  Commission  on  Ethics  in  the  Fed- 
eral Service  to  interpret  and  implement 
the  Code  of  Ethics — House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 36,  89th  Congress.     This  Commis- 
sion  would  investigate  complaints  of  un- 
ethical conduct  in  Government  service 
and  recommend  modifications  and  im- 
provements in  statutes  relating  to  ethics. 
Another  proposal  I  have  introduced  is 
one  calling  for  the  creation  of  a  grievance 
committee  for  the  House — House  Resolu- 
tion 18 — to  study  complaints  concerning 
the  conduct  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  make  investiga- 
tions and  appropriate  recommendations. 
Last  year  I  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  investigating  the  con- 
duct of  employees  of  the  Senate  and 
presented  my  idea  of  the  grievance  com- 
mittee.    Tlie  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  50  to  33, 
established     a     Select     Committee    on 
Standards  and  Conduct  to  receive  com- 
plaints and  investigate  allegations  of  im- 
proper  conduct  of  Senate  Members  and 
employees.    I  understand  the  leadership 
of  the  Senate  will  soon  name  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  it  will  begin 
functioning  immediately  thereafter. 

My  bill.  House  Resolution  18,  would 
add  "teeth"  to  the  Code  of  Ethics  and 
would  allow  recommendations  to  correct 
unethical  conduct,  including  expulsion, 
censux-e,  impeachment  and  criminal  pros- 
ecution. The  committee  would  also  be 
authorized  to  require  any  Member  of  the 
House  to  make  a  full  and  complete  dis- 
closure to  the  committee  of  his  personal 
income  and  investments.  Several  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  including  myself,  have 
filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  our  per- 
sonal income  and  investments  to  comply 
with  this  section  of  my  bill. 

The  grievance  committee  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
it  would  be  analogous  to  procedures  in 
the  legal  profession  and  would  conduct 
any  investigations  of  complaints  and 
make  recommendations. 

I  have  respectfully  requested  the  Rules 
Committee  to  have  early  hearings  on 
this  measure,  which  I  believe  is  realistic 
and  needed  in  this  juncture  in  our  his- 
tory. 

SURPLUS  PROPERTY  FOR  EDUCA- 
TIONAL USE 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  in  explana- 
tion of  a  bill  I  have  introduced. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri?  - 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
forward-looking  provisions  of  our  laws 
relating  to  the  administration  of  Federal 
nroperty  is  found  in  the  procedure  by 
which  surplus  Federal  property  is  made 
available  free  or  at  reduced  cost  to  edu- 
cational institutions.  A  great  deal  of 
surplus  property  is  generated  by  the  op- 
eration of  the  Federal  Government:  it 
is  important  that  we  put  this  property 
to  the  best  possible  use  and  the  program 
which  I  have  mentioned  is  one  phase  of 
the  effort  to  assure  that  this  goal  will 

be  met. 

This  idea  and  this  program,  as  I  have 
noted,  are  sound,  but,  like  any  program, 
improvements  can  be  made  in  it.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  which  I  believe 
will  improve  it.  This  bill  broadens  the 
scope  of  the  definition  of  education  so 
that  this  surplus  property  can  be  used 
in  ways  which  are  not  presently  per- 
mitted for  it. 

Specifically,  the  qualifications  for  re- 
ceipt of  this  property  under  the  heading 
of  educational  uses  are  extended  to  in- 
clude those  situations  in  which  an  edu- 
cational institution  for  the  physically  or 
mentally  handicappe  d  provides  activities 
for  its  students  to  experience  and  learn 
to  participate  in  outdoor  activities. 
Surely,  teaching  a  blind  child  how  better 
to  make  his  way  in  the  outdoors  is  a 
part  of  his  education,  a  part  of  bringing 
him  closer  to  leading  a  normal  and  pro- 
ductive life  which,  I  beUeve,  must  be  the 
basis  for  all  of  our  efforts  in  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  the  handicapped. 

This  proposal  came  about  from  con- 
tact I  had  with  an  educational  insti- 
tution in  my  district  which  does  an  ex- 
cellent job  in  helping  the  handicapped. 
I  am  sure  it  is  not  the  only  such  insti- 
tution whose  program  might  be 
strengthened  by  the  bill  which  I  have 
offered.  I  would  urge  consideration  of 
this  bill  which  is  both  consistent  with 
the  theory  behind  our  surplus  property 
disposal  priority  system  and  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  fuller  education  of  our 
handicapped  children. 


A  BILL  TO  REPEAL  THE  EXCISE  TAX 
ON  BUSINESS  MACHINES 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  in  explana- 
tion of  a  bill  I  have  introduced. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  ses- 
sion the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
held  hearings  on  the  whole  scope  of  the 
excise  taxes.  At  that  time  we  heard  rep- 
resentatives from  the  business  machines 
industry  who  informed  us  how  that  in- 
dustry and  particularly  the  consumers 
of  that  industry  are  affected  by  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  business  machines.  After 
doing  some  research  on  this  subject  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  repeal  those  excise 
taxes  on  business  machines  last  session, 
and  I  am  reintroducing  it  now. 


The  present  10  percent  manufacturers 
excise  tax  on  business  machines  was  en- 
acted in  1941  as  an  emergency  World 
War  II  defense  measure.  Its  sole  pur- 
pose was  to  discourage  civilian  consump- 
tion, thereby  conserving  critical  mate- 
rials, and  to  devote  the  skills  of  the  busi- 
ness machine  industry  to  the  war  effort. 
The  enactment  of  this  provision  was 
opposed  not  only  by  the  business  ma- 
chine industry  but  also  by  the  Treasury 
Department  and  was  passed  by  Congress 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  a  strong  re- 
quest by  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion and  Civilian  Supply,  whose  concern 
at  that  time  was  the  curtailing  of  civilian 
consumption.  It  was  never  considered 
by  any  party  as  permanent  legislation 
appropriate  to  the  peacetime  economy. 

Basically  there  are  five  points  to  be 
considered  in  developing  a  case  against 
the  excise  tax  on  business  machines: 

First,  the  tax  is  contrary  to  the  clear 
intention    of    Congress    to    encourage 
capital  investment.    Business  machines 
are  virtually  100  percent  capital  goods 
items  essential  to  the  operation  of  the 
modern  office.    Thus  any  tax  on  them 
would  be  opposed  to  the  present  eco- 
nomic policy  of  encouraging  and  stimu- 
lating investment  in  capital  goods,  as 
illustrated    by    the    1962    Revenue   Act 
which  was  designed  with  this  end  in 
mind.    Under  the  provisions  of  that  act, 
a  7-percent  income  tax  credit  against  the 
purchase  of  such  capital  goods  was  pro- 
vided.   Under   the   terms   of    the    1964 
Revenue  Act,  the  7-percent  tax  credit 
provision  of  the  law  was  amended  so  as 
to  increase  even  further  the  incentive  for 
capital  investment.   As  a  corollary  to  the 
congressional  action  the  Treasury  has 
issued  new  and  more  favorable  deprecia- 
tion guidelines  on  capital  goods.    Busi- 
ness equipment  was  specifically  listed  in 
these  new  regulations.    But  despite  these 
encouragements  from  the  Congress  and 
the    Treasury,    their    effect    has    been 
largely  nullified  by  this  discriminatoiy 
excise  tax  leveled  directly  at  these  items. 
The  tax  on  these  machines  does  not 
primarily  victimize  the  manufacturers  of 
these  products.    It  is  passed  on  to  the 
customer— the    purchaser    of   the   ma- 
chine—and then  ultimately  the  consum- 
ers of  goods  and  services  who  pay  the 
price  of  this  tax. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  tax  is  a  tax 
on  the  cost  of  doing  business  and  is  added 
to  the  cost  of  nearly  every  product  and 
service.  Unlike  most  other  types  of  capi- 
tal goods,  business  machines  are  used  in 
some  form  or  other  in  virtually  every 
service  industry,  as  well  as  every  level 
of  distribution  in  all  manufacturing  and 
processing  industries.  Thus  the  burden 
of  the  tax  is  passed  on  and  pyramided 
over  the  cost  of  most  of  the  products 
and  services  in  the  country.  In  many 
States,  it  is  part  of  the  tax  base  for  sales 
tax  purposes  and  therefore  takes  on 
aspects  of  double  taxation. 

Thirdly,  the  excise  tax  on  these  ma- 
chines is  becoming  increasingly  discrimi- 
natory against  small  business.  In  the 
1941  law,  which  initiated  this  tax,  there 
were  listed  some  43  business  machines 
that  were  in  existence  at  that  time.  But 
this  list  is  completely  obsolete  and  in- 
adequate when  one  considers  the  many 


new  machines  and  functions  that  have' 
been  developed  since  that  time.  These 
new  machines  are,  of  course,  untaxed, 
and  properly  so  because  of  their  relation 
to  industrial  efficiency  and  of  the  intent 
of  Congress  to  stimulate  capital  invest- 
ment as  a  means  of  increasing  industry 
growth,  increasing  employment,  and  en- 
hancing the  ability  of  American  business 
to  "compete  in  international  trade.  As 
business  grows  larger,  the  tendency  is  to 
utilize  the  more  modern  equipment, 
which  is  usually  untaxed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  small  enterprise  is  generally 
dependent  on  the  standard  equipment — 
that  which  existed  in  1941  and  is  taxable 
under  the  law. 

Fourth,  the  tax  has  become  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  administer,  and  is  rais- 
ing some  serious  compliance  problems. 
The  technological  revolution  which  this 
country  has  seen  includes  the  business 
machine  industry.    That  being  the  case, 
the    Treasury    Department    has    been 
forced  to  make  rulings  to  interpret  the 
statute.    Even  so.  it  has  been  an  almost 
impossible  task  for  those  charged  with 
the  duty  of  collecting  the  revenue  to  keep 
pace   with   the   sweeping   technological 
changes  that  are  taking  place  in  that  in- 
dustry.   There  are  numerous  examples 
where  the  old  law,  even  with  new  rulings, 
is  inequitable  and  producing  inconsistent 
results.     A  machine   for  coding   docu- 
ments which  uses  holes  in  the  coding 
system  is  taxable  as  a  punchcard  ma- 
chine.   Another  system  which  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  holes  for  the  code  is  not 
taxable.    In  another  example,  the  dupli- 
cating machines  are  taxable  but  the  new 
electrostatic  machines,  which  are  com- 
petitors, are  not.     The  development  of 
the  electronic  data  processing  industry 
alone  has  created  a  vast  gray  area  be- 
tween the  taxable  and  the  nontaxable 
which  is  not  capable  of  clarification. 

Aside  from  the  burden  that  it  places 
on  the  Treasury  Department  for  con- 
stant and  individual  rulings,  it  is  also 
placing  an  undue  burden  on  the  industry 
and  its  customers.  Until  the  Treasury 
Department  rules  on  the  taxability  as- 
pect, manufacturers  must  either  collect 
an  amount  equivalent  to  the  possible 
excise  tax,  which  is  then  held  in  escrow 
or  else  insert  a  provision  in  the  contract 
of  sale  for  later  payment  by  the  customer 
should  the  item  later  be  taxed.  The  bur- 
dens this  imposes  are  obvious.  Either 
the  customer's  capital  is  indefinitely 
tied  up  in  escrow  or  else  the  manufac- 
turer has  the  impractical  job  of  collect- 
ing this  added  payment  on  equipment 
previously  sold  to  the  customer,  often 
many  years  prior  to  the  ruling. 

Compounding  the  administrative 
problem,  which  I  have  mentioned,  is  the 
marketing  characteristic  of  the  business 
machine  industry  in  which  the  customers 
often  desire  to  rent  the  equipment  rather 
than  purchase  it.  On  such  leases,  the 
manufacturer  must  maintain  detailed 
excise  tax  records  on  each  piece  of  equip- 
ment, setting  forth  the  monthly  rental 
payments,  and  what  part  of  them  are 
allocated  to  the  payment  of  the  excise 
tax  and  the  cumulative  excise  tax  paid, 
until  the  tax  paid  on  the  rentals  equals 
the  tax  that  would  have  been  paid  if  the 
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equipment  had  been  sold.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
user  to  rent  two  identical  machines — 
one  on  which  he  must  pay  the  excise  tax, 
and  not  on  the  other.  This  inequity 
arises  because  it  is  possible  to  rent  equip- 
ment which  has  been  previously^'ented 
a  sufficient  amount  of  time  to  pay  off  the 
entire  excise  tax.  And  it  is  possible  that 
one  user  may  rent  a  machine  and  have 
to  pay  the  tax  while  his  competitor  rents 
an  identical  machine  and  pays  none. 

The  Federal  Government  is  one  of  the 
largest  renters  of  business  equipment. 
The  Treasury,  recognizing  the  complica- 
tions that  I  have  outlined  above,  has  ex- 
empted the  collection  of  excise  tax  on 
equipment  rented  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment but  still  collects  it  on  equipment 
sold  to  the  Government.  This  contra- 
diction discriminates  severely  in  favor 
of  those  companies  which  rent  to  the 
Government.  Furthermore,  such  diver- 
gent treatment  comulicates  the  sound 
evaluation  by  Government  agencies  as  to 
the  economic  desirability  of  purchase 
versus  rental  of  equipment. 

Fifth,  the  tax  does  not  produce  sub- 
stantial net  revenue  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  increase  of  new  machines 
and  new  functions  has  had  a  marked  ef- 
fect on  this  specific  tax  as  a  revenue  pro- 
ducing agent  for  the  Treasury.  Total 
revenues  from  this  tax  in  fiscal  1963 
were  $74.8  million,  the  lowest  collection 
since  1956.  This  figure  reflects  a  steady 
decline  in  collections  from  a  high  of  $99 
million  in  1960.  This  is  due  primarily 
to  the  increasing  proportion  of  sales  of 
electronic  data  processing  and  related 
equipment.  It  is  expected  that  1964  will 
show  an  even  further  erosion  of  this  as 
a  revenue  producing  measure. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  the 
gross  amount  of  revenue  collected  under 
this  excise  tax  does  not  represent  added 
income  for  the  Government.  Deprecia- 
tioii  on  the  taxed  machines  is  fully  de- 
ductible for  Federal  income  purposes  as 
a  necessary  business  expense.  Therefore, 
the  excise  tax  itself  becomes  a  deduction 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  available 
and  results  in  lower  income  tax  collec- 
tions. Moreover,  the  industry's  largest 
single  customer  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment itself,  and  all  sales  to  it.  which  are 
taxed,  do  not  constitute  real  revenue,  but 
reflect  only  a  series  of  such  transactions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons  I  am  to- 
day reintroducing  a  bill  to  repeal  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  business  machines  sold  after 
December  31,  1965.  My  bill  also  takes 
into  account  the  lease  payments  made  on 
these  business  machines  and  repeals  the 
tax  with  respect  to  payments  made  after 
December  31,  1965,  for  leasing  periods 
after  that  date. 

I  have  also  considered  in  this  bill  the 
matter  of  floor  stock  refunds.  In  the 
case  of  some  types  of  business  machines — 
typewriters,  for  example — dealers  will 
have  stocks  of  taxpaid  business  ma- 
chines on  hand  at  the  time  of  termina- 
tion of  the  tax.  If  refunds  were  not  pro- 
vided, they  would  presumably  have  to 
absorb  the  tax  because  the  customers 
would  have  the  ready  alternative  of  buy- 
ing from  some  dealer  who  had  purchased 
the  equipment  from  the  manufacturer 
after  the  termination  of  the  excise  tax. 


In  view  of  this,  my  bill  provides  that 
where  dealers  have  a  stock  of  business 
machines  on  hand  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  repeal  of  the  tax  and  they  have 
paid  the  tax  on  those  articles,  a  tax 
credit  or  refund  may  be  claimed  on  those 
taj^es.  These  refunds  or  credits  are 
available  only  in  those  cases  where  the 
manufacturer  has  reimbursed  the  dealer 
for  fhe  tax,  or  has  obtained  the  dealer's 
consent  to  the  allowance  of  the  credit  or 
refund. 


PRO  RATA  DIVISION  OP 
CORPORATIONS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  in  explana- 
tion of  a  bill  I  have  introduced. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day reintroduced  an  amendment  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  permit  the  di- 
vision of  a  corporation  into  two  corpora- 
tions on  a  fully  non  pro  rata  basis.  It  is 
designed  to  permit  a  tax-free  transaction 
for  the  division  of  a  corporation  into  two 
smaller  economic  units  without  a  pro 
rata  division  of  ownership  in  the  new  cor- 
porations. Last  session,  the  bill  was 
numbered  H.R.  3061. 

At  present  such  a  division  is  possible 
but  section  355,  which  permits  it,  re- 
quires that  the  corporation  divided  be 
engaged  in  the  active  conduct  of  two 
separate  businesses  for  the  5  years  pre- 
ceding the  distribution.  This  bill  ques- 
tions the  requirement  for  the  conduct 
of  a  trade  or  business  for  a  fully  non  pro 
rata  distribution. 

An  explanation  of  the  bill  follows: 

Subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  355(c),  which  the  bill 
would  add  to  the  code,  are  practically  self- 
explanatory  and  state  the  mechanical  and 
arithmetical  limits  of  the  transactions  which 
will  be  permitted  to  occur  tax  free.  The  two 
survivor  corporations  must  be  of  comparable 
size  and  must  not  have  any  common  share- 
holders. 

Subparagraph  (D)  provides  that  90  per- 
cent of  the  stock  of  the  distributing  corpora- 
tion must  have  been  acquired  more  than  5 
years  before  the  distribution  or  received  as  a 
gift,  devise,  or  bequest  from  a  person  who  ac- 
quired it  more  than  5  years  before  the  distri- 
bution. It  should  be  observed  that  for  pur- 
poses of  ihis  section  a  tax-free  acquisition  of 
stock  is  considered  an  acquisition  at  the 
time  of  the  tax-free  exchange  or  distribu- 
tion, so  that  the  requirement  of  the  subpara- 
graph is  not  satisfied  if  stock  was  acquired 
in  a  reorganization  or  in  a  section  351  trans- 
action less  than  5  years  before  the  distribu- 
tion. 

Subparagraph  (El  is  Intended  to  prevent 
stockholders  from  achieving  a  taxable  ex- 
change or  purchase  through  the  use  of  con- 
tributions to  capital.  Thus,  for  example,  if 
stockholder  A — owning  50  percent  of  the 
stock — contributes  an  apartment  house  to 
the  corporation  while  stockholder  B — own- 
ing 50  percent  of  the  stock — contributes  In- 
vestment securities  to  the  corporation  before 
the  distribution,  and  after  the  distribution 
each  shareholder  owns  stock  of  a  corporation 
which  owns  the  property  contributed  by  the 
other  shareholder,  the  transaction  will  not 
qualify  under  subsection  (c)(1)(E).  Such 
a  transaction  will  be  treated  as  a  total  liqui- 


dation, even  if  the  distributing  corporation  is 
not  formally  liquidated,  but  retained  by  one 
of  the  shareholders. 

Subparagraph  (F)  Is  intended  to  guard 
against  the  use  of  the  subsection  for  tag 
avoidance  purposes.  While  the  courts  would 
probably  read  this  requirement  into  the  stat- 
ute in  any  case,  a  clear  statement  is  believed 
desirable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bin 
brings  a  new  concept  into  the  code. 

Proposed  section  355(c)  (2)  makes  it  clear 
that  section  356  does  not  apply  to  any  trans- 
action which  fails  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (c)  (1)  because  some  or  all  of 
the  shareholders  own  stock  of  more  than  one 
corporation — directly  or  constructively  by 
application  of  section  318 — after  the  trans- 
action.  In  such  a  case,  the  transaction  is 
treated  as  a  partial  or  total  liquidation  im- 
mediately preceded  by  a  distribution  to 
which  section  301  applies.  This  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  a  simple  example:  A  and  B 
each  own  50  percent  in  value  of  the  stock 
of  corporation  Z.  One-half — in  value — of 
the  assets  of  corporation  Z  are  transferred 
to  corporation  X  and  the  other  one-half— 
in  value — are  transferred  to  corporation  Y, 
Immediately  thereafter  all  of  the  stock  of 
X  and  Y  is  distributed  to  A  and  B  and  Z  is 
liquidated.  In  the  distribution  A  receives 
90  percent  of  the  stock  of  corporation  X 
and  10  percent  of  the  stock  of  corporation  Y, 
while  B  receives  90  percent  of  the  stock  of 
corporation  Y  and  10  percent  of  the  stock  of 
corporation  X.  The  transaction  fails  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (C)(1)  and 
under  subsection  (c)(2)  it  is  taxed  as  fol- 
lows: A  is  treated  as  having  received  a  divi- 
dend of  10  percent  of  the  stock  of  corpo- 
ration Y  and  B  is  treated  as  having  received 
a  dividend  of  10  percent  of  the  stock  of  cor- 
poration X  immediately  before  the  distribu- 
tion of  all  the  other  stock  distributed.  A  is 
also  treated  as  having  received  90  percent 
of  the  stock  of  corporation  X  in  a  total  liqui- 
dation and  B  Is  similarly  treated  as  having 
received  90  percent  of  the  stock  of  corpora- 
tion  Y  in  a  total  liquidation. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  Conunis- 
sioner's  authority  under  existing  section 
312(1)  to  allocate  earnings  in  section  355 
transactions  will,  of  course,  extend  to  trans- 
actions permitted  by  the  new  subsection 
which  the  bill  will  add  to  section  355. 
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HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  No.  1 
issue  before  this  89th  Congress  and  the 
Nation  is  health  care  for  the  aged. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  this  Is 
a  national  problem  which  must  be  re- 
solved. Our  senior  citizens  need  help 
to  meet  their  medical  costs.  Modern 
medical  miracles  have  greatly  added  to 
the  span  of  life  in  our  society.  Now  all 
of  us  can  look  forward  to  many  more  of 
the  golden  years  of  life.  But  this  great 
blessing  has  aiso  brought  with  it  sharply 
increased  medical  expenses.  Periods  of 
illness  are  much  longer  and  the  costs  of 
hospital,  doctors,  nurses,  and  drugs  have 
skyrocketed. 

Millions  of  our  senior  citizens  are  fully 
able  to  care  for  their  ordinary  expenses 
of  living,  but  are  in  constant  fear  of 
a  major  sickness  which  they  cannot  pay 
for. 


This  is  a  national  problem  which  this 
Congress  must  resolve.  This  Nation  has 
an  obligation  here— to  provide  decent 
medical  care  to  its  senior  citizens  in  their 
declining  years.  We  are  a  prosperous 
Nation  with  great  resources  of  wealth, 
we  can  well  afford  to  provide  medical 
care  to  those  of  our  citizens  who  have 
contributed  so  much  in  their  working  and 
productive  lives  to  our  Nation's  wealth. 

The  real  question  before  this  Congress 
is  not  whether  we  shall  do  this,  but  how 
shall  we  do  it.  ^    ^   . 

We  have  two  paths  dowm  which  to 
travel.  We  can  go  down  the  Government 
road,  of  creating  a  whole  new  Federal 
bureaucracy  to  handle  this  problem,  with 
countless  new  rules  and  regulations,  tons 
of  paperwork,  and  countless  new  thou- 
sands of  bureaucrats.  We  can  have  so- 
cialized medicine.  This  is  what  this  ad- 
ministration wants  to  cram  down  our 
throats. 

By  taking  this  path,  we  will  hamstring 
our  hospitals  and  doctors.  We  can  well 
place  in  jeopardy  far  and  away  the  best 
overall  medical  care  that  any  nation  in 
the  world  enjoys. 

Proponents  of  socialized  medicine  keep 
telling  us  about  how  well  it  has  worked 
in  European  counti'ies.  I  believe  the 
facts  are  otherwise.  At  any  rate,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  private  enterprise 
here  in  this  Nation  has  produced  the 
world's  best  health  care. 

Or,  we  can  take  another  path — that  of 
private  enterprise.  Let  Uncle  Sam  fi- 
nance this  needed  health  care  for  our 
senior  citizens,  but  let  our  Nation's  health 
care  problems  be  handled  in  the  same  fine 
manner  that  exists  today.  This  is  the 
path  I  will  follow.  This  is  the  American 
way. 

I  am  introducing  today  a  bill,  modeled 
after  the  medical  care  bill  first  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Rep- 
resentative Frank  Bow. 

My  bill  provides  for  comprehensive 
medical  care  for  our  senior  citizens  over 
65  through  private  enterprise,  using  the 
facilities  of  health  insurance  carriers. 

The  bill  provides  for  insurance  paying 
for  hospital  costs  up  to  90  days,  con- 
valescent home  care  up  to  30  days  and 
surgery,  doctors  calls,  and  ancillary 
charges. 

The  cost  of  the  health  insurance  plans 
would  be  paid  out  of  general  revenues  of 
the  Government.  The  method  would  be 
by  permitting  the  individual  senior  citi- 
zen to  deduct  the  cost  of  the  health  in- 
surance up  to  $150  from  his  armual  in- 
come tax  due  Uncle  Sam,  or  in  those 
cases  where  he  paid  no  tax,  then  Uncle 
Sam  would  pay  for  the  insurance. 

The  health  insurance  would  be  avail- 
able to  single  citizens  over  65  with  in- 
comes less  than  $4,000.  and.  to  married 
citizens  over  65  with  incomes  less  than 
$8,000.   Thus,  it  would  be  geared  to  need. 

Why  is  my  bill  better  than  the  ad- 
ministration bill,  H.R.  1,  which  is  essen- 
tially the  same  highly  controversial, 
King- Anderson  bill  of  other  years? 
There  are  many  reasons.  Of  first  and 
greatest  importance,  my  bill  provides 
greater  medical  coverage.  It  not  only 
covers  basic  hospital  room  costs,  but  also 
doctors'  calls,  surgery  charges,  drugs,  and 


miscellaneous  hospital  charges.  It  helps 
our  senior  citizens  far  better  than  the 
administration  bill. 

It  employs  the  same  methods  now  used 
in  this  Nation  for  health  care.  There  are 
almost  countless  millions  of  health  insur- 
ance plans  in  force  in  this  Nation.  Our 
citizens,  hospitals,  and  doctors  are  all 
familiar  with  these  methods.  Why  im- 
pose unnecessary  new  Government  rules 
and  regulations  under  a  new  system  of 
socialized  medicine? 

My  bill,  while  covering  nearly  15  mil- 
lion people,  is  confined  to  those  people 
who  need  the  coverage.  Why  pay  for  the 
medical  costs  of  our  citizens  who  can  well 
afford  to  pay  their  own  bills? 

Under  the  administration  bill,  our  al- 
ready hard-pressed  workers  would  be 
paying  for  the  health  care  of  miUionaires. 
Best  of  all  reasons  for  my  bill,  is 
that  the  cost  is  paid  out  of  the  general 
revenues  of  the  Government.  In  other 
words,  every  taxpayer  shares  the  cost, 
the  wealthy  as  well  as  our  wage  earners, 
and  the  big  powerful  corporations,  too,  in 
accordance  with  their  ability  to  pay. 

Under  the  administration  bill  the  cost 
is  placed  upon  the  worker  with  an  added 
social  security  deduction  from  his  pay- 
check. And  believe  me,  the  first  deduc- 
tion will  be  the  begirming  only,  it  will  go 
up  and  up  in  later  years  just  as  the  social 
security  deductions  have  gone  up. 

Most  of  all,  my  bill  keeps  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  medicine.  My  bill  rejects 
socialized  medicine  as  have  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  thinking  citizens  over  the  years. 
My  bill  follows  the  same  system  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,  health  insurance  plans 
which  have  proven  so  phenomenally  suc- 
cessful in  this  Nation. 

We  have  a  superb  medical  care  system 
in  this  Nation.  Let  us  not  tamper  with 
it  by  experimenting  with  socialized  medi- 
cine. 

We  have  seen  how,  in  some  nations,  it 
has  laid  the  heavy  hand  of  bureaucracy 
on  medical  care  and  hurt  it. 

Let  us  simply  expand  our  present  sys- 
tem of  private  health  insurance  that  has 
worked  so  well. 

Let  us  reject  out  of  hand  this  un- 
American  socialized  medicine  scheme  of 
the  administration. 

Let  us  not  overburden  our  workers  by 
new  cuts  out  of  their  paychecks. 

Let  us  care  for  our  senior  citizens  ade- 
quately, with  a  good  bill,  such  as  the  one 
I  have  just  introduced. 


THE  NATIONAL  COPPER  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remai'ks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  authorize 
the  temporary  release  of  100,000  short 
tons  of  copper  from  the  national  stock- 
pile. The  need  for  this  measure  extends 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  my  congres- 
sional district;  it  is  of  importance  to  our 
entire  national  economy. 


Our  domestic  copper  fabricators  and 
the  myriad  of  industrial  users  of  copper 
supplies  are  in  a  most  diflBcult  position 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  I  am  not 
attempting  to  simplify  a  complex  prob- 
lem, but  in,  brief,  lengthy  labor  dis- 
putes— disputes  which  have  now  been 
resolved — are  the  key  to  the  existing 
crisis.  Copper  is  now  in  short  supply  and, 
although  prospects  for  the  future  are 
brighter,  immediate  action  must  be  taken 
to  help  alleviate  the  present  situation. 

The  seriousness  of  the  current  predica- 
ment is  immediately  evident  when  one 
realizes  that  in  my  district  steady  em- 
ployment prospects  for  more  than  4.000 
workers  are  jeopardized  by  the  existing 
copper  crisis.  On  a  national  scale,  many, 
many  times  that  number  of  workers 
stand  to  be  adversely  affected  by  this 
.situation  unless  we  here  in  the  Congress 
take  appropriate  action. 

At  a  time  when  all  of  us  here  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  are  exploring  new  programs  de- 
signed to  create  more  jobs,  let  us  not  miss 
this  opportunity  to  preserve  existing  jobs. 
The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  would 
give  authority  to  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  to  release,  on  a  loan  basis, 
100,000  short  tons  of  copper  from  the 
national  stockpile  to  domestic  copper 
producers.  The  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  release  of  the  copper 
would  be  prescribed  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning ;  how- 
ever, I  want  to  stress  that  there  should 
be  an  equitable  distribution  that  is  fair 
to  large  and  small  producer  alike. 

At  present,  the  Federal  Government 
has  more  than  1  million  short  tons  of 
copper  in  the  national  stockpile.  Under 
Public  Law  520.  the  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials  Stock  Piling  Act,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning is  authorized  and  directed  to  de- 
termine from  time  to  time  what  mate- 
rials are  strategic  and  critical  as  well  as 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  such  mate- 
rials which  shall  be  stockpiled. 

I  fully  recognize  the  need  for  this  ac- 
tivity and  am  well  aware  that  copper 
is  a  strategic  material.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  bill  that  I  am  introducing  calls 
for  a  short-term  loan  rather  than  an 
outright  sale  of  copper. 

One  of  the  major  terms  of  this  meas- 
ure is  that  any  producer  receiving  copper 
under  the  proposed  plan  shall  agree  to 
restore  to  the  national  stockpile  an 
amount  and  grade  of  copper  at  least 
equivalent  to  that  received,  first,  not 
later  than  1  year  after  the  receipt  there- 
of, or  second  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency, as  determined  by  the  President, 
not  later  than  60  days  after  notice 
thereof. 

Favorable  action  on  this  bill  will  dem- 
onstrate our  sincere  interest  in  coming 
to  grips  with  a  serious  problem  and  solv- 
ing it  without  in  any  way  endangering 
our  national  security  objectives  or  ex- 
pending vast  sums  of  money.  Clearly, 
the  Federal  Government  has  an  oppor- 
tunity, in  fact  an  obligation,  to"»iielp 
preserve  jobs  and  strengthen  our  econ- 
omy. I  believe  passage  of  this  bill  will 
do  just  that. 
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THE  SERIOUS  FARM  LABOR 
PROBLEM  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  have  read  and  know 
about  the  disaster  that  has  struck  north- 
ern Califoniia  in  the  form  of  floods.  An 
equally  disastrous  tragedy  has  struck 
southern  California.  Due  to  our  in- 
ability to  harvest  our  agricultural  crops 
because  of  the  expiration  of  the  bracero 
program,  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
-sands  in  dollar  value  and  soon  there  will 
be  millions  in  dollar  value  of  agricultural 
crops  in  southern  California  going  un- 
harvested.  This  has  already  resulted  in 
the  shutting  down  of  one  packinghouse, 
the  moving  of  some  agricultural  produc- 
tion to  Mexico,  and  the  loss  of  thousands, 
tens  of  thousands,  and  it  will  soon  be 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  for  domes- 
tic workers  in  packinghouses,  driving 
trucks,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  to  an  article 
which  appeared  in  one  of  the  newspapers 
in  my  district  in  the  last  few  days  which 
accurately  depicts  this  whole  tragic  story. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Labor  Lack  Closes  One  Packinghouse 
(By  Murray  Norris) 

One  citrus  packinghouse  has  closed  In 
Ventura  County  and  most  of  the  remainder 
are  receiving  only  a  fraction  of  the  fruit 
needed,  due  to  the  farm  labor  shortage. 

The  good  demand  for  lemons  coupled  with 
low  supplies  in  Ventura  County  sheds  is  ex- 
tremely frustrating  to  many  packinghouse 
managers.  They  can  see  the  fruit  on  the 
trees,  they  have  a  market  to  sell  them  at  good 
prices,  but  they  can't  get  them  off  the  trees. 

Because  they  are  unable  to  harvest  the 
citrus  crop,  some  growers  and  packers  are 
becoming  worried  about  the  3  million  boxes 
of  export  citrus  which  Ventura  County  was 
able  to  sell  last  year.  The  higher  costs  of 
production  could  easily  price  local  citrus 
producers  out  of  the  export  market.  A  short 
supply  of  harvested  fruit  would  keep  most 
of  the  citrus  on  the  domestic  market. 

"Right  now.  I  doubt  that  you  could  get  a 
box  of  export  fruit  In  Ventura  County — our 
supplies  are  too  low."  said  Carl  McKnlght  at 
the  Saticoy  Lemon  Association  Packing- 
house. 

CLOSES    packinghouse 

T.  A  Lombard,  manager  of  Rancho  Sespe 
outside  of  Fillmore,  said  he  has  closed  his 
citrus  packinghouse  because  of  the  high 
costs  of  production. 

"Our  costs  of  picking  Increased  60  percent 
as  soon  as  the  braceros  left,"  said  Lombard. 
"If  this  continues,  v.-e  will  be  out  of  the  lemon 
business  in  a  very  short  time." 

He  didn't  think  that  higher  prices  for 
produce  or  citrus  was  the  answer  to  the 
higher  production  costs.  If  Americans  raise 
their  prices,  the  foreign  producers  will  flood 
the  country  with  their  farm  products. 

IMPORTS 

"Italians  are  already  shipping  lemon  Juice 
into  this  country  way  below  what  we  can 
produce  it  for."  he  said.  "If  we  raise  our 
prices  they'll  only  pour  in  lots  more." 

Last  year,  some  20  percent  of  the  State's 
lemon  crop,  and  between  15  and  17  percent 


of  the  Valencia  orange  crop  was  exported  to 
Europe.  In  Ventura  County,  25  percent  of 
the  lemon  crop  was  exported. 

This  year,  there  may  be  no  exports  unless 
the  citrus  crop  can  be  harvested. 

"It  all  depends  on  what  fraction  of  your 
crop  you  can  harvest,"  said  Bill  Craig,  man- 
ager of  Llmonlera  Ranch  at  Santa  Paula. 
"If  you  can  only  get  half  of  your  crop  off 
the  trees,  you  will  sell  it  as  domestic  fresh. 
Export  is  the  market  for  a  surplus.  If  you 
can't  get  your  harvest  in  you  won't  have  any 
surplus." 

At  Llmonlera,  all  types  of  workers  have 
been  turned  out  Into  the  fields  to  pick  citrus. 

EVERYONE    PICKS 

"We  have  a  number  of  men  who  are  multi- 
ple-occupation workers  who  are  available  for 
picking."  said  Craig.  These  men  work  all 
year  at  the  ranch  and  live  in  ranch  housing. 
They  have  been  taken  off  other  Jobs  to  keep 
the  fruit  flowing  Into  the  ranch  packing- 
house. 

"We  have  about  20  percent  of  the  men  we 
need  at  the  peak,"  said  Craig.  "As  soon  as 
the  weather  dries  off  and  more  fruit  comes 
on,  we  will  be  In  a  pickle." 

However,  Limoniera  is  apparently  lucky 
compared  with  other  packinghouses  that 
are  receiving  only  one-sixth  of  the  fruit  they 
need  and  want. 

Jess  Phillips,  manager  of  a  local  packing- 
house said  his  crews  were  picking  only  500 
bo.xes  a  day  when  the  packinghouse  could 
use  3.000. 

ONLY    200    BOXES 

Riley  Besand,  plant  manager  for  Ventura 
Coastal  Lemon  at  Montalvo,  said  he  was  get- 
ting between  15  and  20  percent  of  the  fruit 
needed.  He  wants  1,500  boxes  a  day;  he 
is  getting  200. 

Both  Phillips  and  Besand  said  their  pack- 
inghouse women  were  working  only  a  few 
hours  a  week  and  were  drawing  partial  un- 
employment insurance.  Like  other  county 
packinghouses,  these  two  are  using  this 
slack  period  to  catch  up  on  maintenance. 
Within  a  week  or  two,  or  three  at  the  most, 
all  maintenance  will  be  finished. 

"Then  they  [the  men]  will  either  go  Into 
the  fields  and  pick,  or  be  laid  off,"  said 
Besand.  He  wasn't  sure  what  to  do  with 
the  women. 

One  plant  manager  predicted:  "We  will 
all  be  out  there  with  bags  by  the  end  of 
the  month.  If  something  doesn't  Improve." 

While  a  Los  Angeles  group  of  Mexican- 
Americans  was  asking  for  a  congressional 
investigation  into  the  "passing  over"  of  farm 
skills  of  that  ethnic  group,  local  farmers 
were  high  in  their  praise  of  the  abilities  of 
the  Mexican-Americans  who  work  the  county 
farms. 

PASSED  OVER 

Both  farmers  and  State  employment  oflB- 
clals  insisted  that  no  Mexican-American 
had    been   passed    over   In    this   area. 

"I  don't  think  there  has  been  even  a 
whisper  of  anything  like  that,"  said  Ftancls 
Bowden.  manager  of  the  Ventura  office  of 
the  State  department  of  employment.  "I'm 
sure  that  every  Mexican-American  knows  we 
are  actively  working  to  do  everything  we 
can." 

This  was  reaffirmed  by  the  State  farm 
labor  office  at  Oxnard  where  a  spokesman 
said:  "No  one  has  been  turned  away  who 
was  able  to  do  the  work  and  willing  to  do 
the  work."  He  said  his  office  ^as  referring 
more  laborers  than  ever  before  and  everyone 
was  "doing  the  same  as  we  always  have." 

MORE  WORKERS 

Because  of  the  rains  up  north  and  the 
rains  In  Ventura  County,  the  demand  for 
farm  labor  Is  the  closest  to  being  filled  by 
domestic  workers  that  It  will  ever  be,  say 
both  farmers  and  State  officials. 

Bill  Tolbert  of  the  Ventura  County  Citrus 
Growers  Committee  said  that  his  group  of 


farmers  have  used  as  high  as  2,500  workers 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  However,  because 
of  the  rain,  they  only  need  1,000  this  year 
They  had  554  working  in  the  fields  yesterday 
21  of  whom  quit. 

A  spokesman  for  the  State  farm  labor 
placement  office  In  Oxnard  said  the  oranges 
were  commg  on  late  this  year  and  this  was 
making  the  demand  for  workers  far  below 
normal.  Many  of  the  farmworkers  now 
asking  for  Jobs  In  Ventura  Countv  will  be 
migrating  north  In  April  Just  when  "the  labor 
demand  will  be  increasing  here. 

Tolbert  said  he  has  started  the  navel 
orange  harvest  In  the  Piru  area  this  week, 
and  he  hoped  to  have  enough  workers  next 
week  to  send  some  pickers  Into  the  orange 
groves  In  the  OJal  area. 

He  said  he  was  promised  two  busloads  (76 
men)  from  Los  Angeles  on  Wednesday.  His 
buses  brought  back  only  20  workers.  He 
needs  at  least  450  more  pickers  immediately. 

Lemon  men  were  concerned  over  both  the 
rain  and  the  labor  shortage.  The  rain  is 
making  the  lemons  grow  too  rapidly,  and  the 
lack  of  labor  may  make  it  impossible  to 
harvest  them  before  they  become  oversized. 
There  is  little  market  for  oversized  fruit. 


REVIEW   OF   THE   SORDID  DETAILS 
OF  THE  BOBBY  BAKER  SCANDALS 

Mr.  GRO.SS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  splendid  article  in  yes- 
terday's Washington  Star  in  which  the 
Star's  staff  writers,  Paul  Hope  and  John 
Barron,  review  the  sordid  details  of  the 
Bobby  Baker  scandals  and  propound  15 
important  questions  the  answers  for 
which  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  ought 
to  have  sought  months  ago. 

No  single  newspaper  in  this  country 
and  no  two  reporters  have  done  more 
than  the  Washington  Star  and  Mr.  Hope 
and  Mr.  Barron  to  try  to  keep  this  rot- 
ten, immoral  mess  from  being  swept  im- 
der  the  most  convenient  rug. 

I  suggest  that  for  its  valiant  efforts  to 
root  out  and  fix  responsibility  for  the 
evils  implicit  in  these  scandals,  efforts 
that  have  met  with  obstacles  at  almost 
every  turn,  the  Washington  Star  and  its 
staff  writers  be  nominated  for  the  next 
award  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  make  such  an  unofficial  nomination. 


MINORITY  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  96  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Pay  Act  of  1929,  as  amended,  five  of  the 
minority  employees  authorized  therein  shall 
be  the  following-named  persons,  effective 
January  4,  1965,  until  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  House,  to  wit:  Harry  L.  Brookshlre  and 
William  B.  Prendergast  to  receive  gross  com- 
pensation of  $23,059.64  per  annum,  respec- 
tively; William  R.  Bonsell  to  receive  gross 
compensation  of  $18,741.89  per  annum; 
Tommy  Lee  Winebrenner,  to  receive  gross 
compensation  of  $16,214.50  per  annum;  and 
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Walter  Patrick  Kennedy  (minority  pair 
clerk),  to  receive  gross  compensation  of  $18,- 
270.00  per  annum. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  _^__^__^_^ 

WATER  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  THE  MISSOURI  RIVER  BASIN 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Andrews] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  November,  Chairman 
Wayne  N.  Aspinall  of  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  one  of 
the  acknowledged  leaders  in  the  field  of 
conservation  and  reclamation,  delivered 
an  excellent  speech  before  the  annual 
joint  convention  of  the  North  Dakota 
Water  Users  Association  and  the  North 
Dakota  Water  Management  District  As- 
sociation, in  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.  Chair- 
man Aspinall  discussed  legislative  re- 
sponsibility in  connection  with  water  re- 
sources development  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  and  elsewhere  throughout 
the  West.  I  believe  that  his  discussion 
of  past  problems  in  connection  with  the 
Federal  reclamation  program  and  his 
appraisal  of  future  actions  that  are 
needed  will  be  of  interest  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  I  am,  therefore,  includ- 
ing Chairman  Aspinall's  address  as  a 
part  of  these  remarks. 

Commissioner  Floyd  Dominy  also  de- 
livered an  excellent  speech  to  the  conven- 
tion which  I  am  including  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues : 

Remarks  of  Hon.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall  Before 
THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  North  Da- 
kota Water  Users  Association,  November 
19,  1964,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
participate  In  the  sixth  annual  convention 
of  the  North  Dakota  Water  Users  Associa- 
tion and  North  Dakota  Water  Management 
District  Association,  Inc.,  particularly  in  the 
company  of  your  outstanding  Governor,  who 
has  done  so  much  for  your  State,  and  who 
did  everything  humanly  possible  earlier  this 
year  to  obtain  favorable  action  on  the  Garri- 
son project  legislation.  I  will  say  more  about 
Garrison  a  little  later,  but  first  I  want  to 
leave  with  you  a  few  thoughts  I  have  relative 
to  water  resource  development  in  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  and  the  legislative  responsi- 
bility which  those  of  us  in  the  Congress 
have  for  this  program. 

I  have  had  a  direct  interest  In  the  develop- 
ment of  yoiu-  watei  resources  much  longer 
than  most  of  you  realize.  In  1952,  I  served 
as  a  member  of  President  Truman's  Missouri 
Basin  Survey  Comm.  islon  along  with  your 
own  senior  Senator  Milt  Young.  As  I  con- 
templated what  I  should  talk  to  you  about 
tonight,  I  recalled  some  of  the  Issues  and 
problems  relating  to  water  resources  develop- 
ment which  that  Commission  considered  12 
years  ago.  I  recalled  also  some  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  that  Commission,  which, 
Incidentally,  no  one  paid  any  attention  to. 
We  submitted  our  report  to  President  Tru- 
man on  January  12,  1953,  and  the  new  ad- 
ministration which  took  over  a  week  later 
showed  no  particular  Interest  In  It.     How- 


ever, I  have  always  considered  that  It  was 
a  worthwhile  study  and  report.  The  resource 
principles  which  that  Commission  recom- 
mended to  guide  the  development  in  the 
Missouri  Basin  are  as  relevant  today  as  they 
were  12  years  ago — not  just  for  the  Missouri 
Basin  but  for  the  entire  Nation.  They  In- 
clude such  items  as  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated planning,  proper  balance  among 
all  phases  of  resource  development,  maxi- 
mum use  of  resources,  local  participation  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible,  priority  of  water 
uses,  and  economic  and  financial  feasibility. 
The  Commission  stated  that  "the  overall 
purpose  of  resource  development  should  be 
to  enhance  economic  opportunity  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  basin,  improve  their  welfare  and 
enlarge  their  contribution  to  the  Nation." 
Time  has  not  changed  that  objective. 

To  implement  its  recommendation  for  com- 
prehensive planning,  the  survey  commission 
recommended  that  Congress  establish  a  Mis- 
souri Basin  Commission  which  would  be 
responsible  for  directing  Federal  resource 
activities  In  the  Missouri  Basin  and  coordi- 
nating those  activities  with  resource  devel- 
opment activities  of  the  States.  Other  rec- 
ommendations of  the  survey  commission 
related  to  national  policy  with  respect  to 
land  and  water  resource  development  and 
to  State  and  local  participation  In  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  program.  There  were  also 
recommendations  on  economic  procedures 
and  practices  to  be  followed  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin. 

I've  often  wondered  what  the  situation  in 
the  Missouri  Basin  might  be  today  with 
respect  to  resource  development  if  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Missouri  Basin  Survey 
Commission  had  been  adopted  and  activated. 
Take,  for  Instance,  the  commission  proposal. 
There  was  some  disagreement  among  the 
survey  commission  members  as  to  the  type 
oi  organization  which  should  be  established 
to  direct  and  coordinate  the  development  of 
the  land  and  water  resources  In  the  basin 
but  there  was  no  disagreement  on  the  need 
for  a  central  organization  of  some  kind.  So 
far  as  comprehensive  planning  is  concerned, 
the  proposal  to  establish  a  Missouri  Basin 
Commission  Is  very  similar  to  the  present 
proposal  embodied  In  S.  1111,  which  passed 
the  Senate  this  year  and  was  approved  by 
my  committee.  If  we  had  established  a  Mis- 
souri Basin  Commission,  or  a  similar  cen- 
tral organization  12  years  ago  and  had  adopt- 
ed other  recommendations  made  at  that 
time,  I  wonder  if  resource  development  in 
the  basin  would  not  be  In  better  order  to- 
day. I  say  this  because,  to  a  great  extent, 
our  problems  In  the  Missouri  Basin  have 
stemmed  from  lack  of  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination as  well  as  Inadequate  study.  To 
be  perfectly  frank  with  you,  there  has  been 
more  IneflQciency  and  waste  In  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  than  in  any  other  major  water 
development  program.  The  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation alone  has  spent  around  $70  million 
for  Investigations  and  planning  and  they've 
done  no  worse  than  the  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. While  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project 
was  authorized  as  a  single  Integrated  devel- 
opment, and  this  Is  as  it  should  be,  it  did 
come  about  as  the  result  of  a  "shotgun  wed- 
ding" between  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  it  was  au- 
thorized without  adequate  study  and  infor- 
mation. While  some  of  the  project  features 
authorized  in  1944  had  been  investigated 
In  some  detail,  the  majority  of  them  had 
been  given  only  a  quick  reconnaissance  sur- 
vey. Had  the  plan  been  considered  as  a 
framework  within  which  specific  projects 
could  be  further  studied  and  recommended 
to  the  Congress  as  we  have  done  In  other 
areas  It  would  have  been  fine,  but  the  plan 
was  not  adequate  to  provide  construction 
authority,  as  has  been  proven  over  the  last 
20  years. 

This  was  the  plan  that  gave  us  the  third 
division  of  the  Rlverton  project,  which  ap- 


parently we  are  about  to  abandon  after  near- 
ly 20  years  of  trying  to  make  it  work.  This  Is 
also  the  plan  which  gave  us  many  additional 
problems.  Some  units,  such  as  the  Bixby, 
were  abandoned  after  construction  had  start- 
ed. Some  of  the  reservoirs  that  were  con- 
structed primarily  to  serve  irrigation,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  have  never  done  so.  We 
built  the  Tiber  Dam  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$20  million  primarily  to  serve  irrigation  but 
then  we  found  no  sentiment  for  irrigation 
development  in  the  area  and  the  irrigation 
facilities  have  never  been  built.  Other  prob- 
lem units  in  the  Missouri  Basin  include  Cedar 
Bluff,  Heart  Butte,  Keyhole,  Moorhead,  and 
Shade  Hill.  Even  with  this  experience  I 
know  that  there  are  many  in  the  Basin  who 
are  quite  unhappy  with  the  policy  we  adopted 
last  year  that  no  new  units  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project  could  be  started  without 
reauthorization.  However,  I  believe  you  can 
see  that  this  Is  the  only  way  we  can  know 
where  we  stand  on  the  overall  project,  both 
with  respect  to  development  and  the  financial 
position. 

I  doubt  if  many  of  you  realize  the  extent 
of  the  criticism  of  the  entire  reclamation 
program  as  a  result  of  problems  caused  by 
hasty  and  politically  Inspired  actions,  or  the 
burdens  placed  upon  those  of  us  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  justifying  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram in  the  Congress.  Perhaps  a  nationwide 
program  that  provides  "something  for  every- 
body" can  survive  this  kind  of  criticism  but, 
in  my  opinion,  a  sectional  program  such  as 
reclamation  can  not.  I  don't  believe  that  in 
the  years  ahead,  as  we  face  a  national  water 
crisis,  the  Nation  can  afford  Inefficiency  and 
waste. 

I  hope  I  have  not  left  the  Impression  that 
I  am  critical  of  the  physical  development  we 
find  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  today.  I 
certainly  am  not  because  it  has  already  con- 
tributed immensely  to  the  economy  of  not 
only  the  10  States  of  the  basin  directly  af- 
fected but  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  I  am 
only  critical  of  how  we  got  to  where  we  are 
today  and  the  waste  and  inefficiency  involved. 
But  certainly  no  one  questions  the  wisdom 
of  the  program.  The  main  stem  of  the  Mis- 
souri has  been  harnessed.  Some  85  million 
acre-feet  of  storage  capacity  has  been  pro- 
vided. ^  Control  of  main  stem  flood  waters 
has,  for  the  most  part,  been  achieved  and 
navigation  below  Sioux  City  has  been  greatly 
enhanced.  The  Missouri  River  Basin  power 
system,  with  a  total  capacity  of  about  3  mil- 
lion kilowatts,  is  contributing  greatly  to  the 
economy  of  the  entire  basin.  The  entire  de- 
velopment is  a  single  entity  from  a  financial 
standpoint  in  order  that  maximum  use  of 
basin  resources  can  be  accomplished.  Thus, 
as  we  look  at  the  development  already  in  be- 
ing, we  know  that  this  has  been  a  highly  suc- 
cessful venture.  However,  we  must  think 
about  the  future  and  the  role  that  reclama- 
tion is  to  play.  This  Integrated  development 
is  only  partiaUy  complete  and  the  water  re- 
sources are  not  being  fully  used.  Irrigation 
development  has  lagged  behind  development 
for  the  other  purposes.  To  a  great  extent, 
the  benefits  flowing  from  the  project  at  the 
present  time  accrue  to  downstream  inter- 
ests at  the  expense  of  the  up-river  States.  I 
know  that  several  hundred  thoxisand  acres  of 
prime  agricultural  and  wildlife  lands  in  the 
North  Dakota  flood  plain  of  the  Missouri 
River  are  now  inundated  and  removed  from 
use  by  the  main  stem  control  structures.  I 
know  that  towns  and  villages  have  been  up- 
rooted and  that  thousands  of  Indians  had 
to  be  relocated.  I  know  what  these  actions 
have  meant  to  your  State  in  terms  of  re- 
duced income  and  reduced  tax  base.  Up  to 
this  time  the  overall  impact  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project  on  your  State  has  prob- 
ably been  negative.  The  values  and  benefits 
to  North  Dakota  from  this  great  basin  pro- 
gram will  be  realized  only  when  we  have 
achieved  balanced  development  which  will 
come  about  with  completion  of  the  reclama- 
tion projects  Including  the  Garrison  unit. 
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My  objective  Is  to  get  the  overall  program 
In  the  Missouri  Basin  In  order  and  on  the 
firm  foundation  necessary  to  survive  critics 
of  today  and  tomorrow  so  that  the  project 
may  be  completed  as  originally  envisioned. 
That  Is  why  I  sponsored  the  legislation 
which.  In  effect,  requires  all  new  units  to  be 
authorized  or  reauthorized  by  the  Congress. 
This  Is  why.  also,  I  Insisted  that  the  Interior 
Department  review  the  financial  aspects  of 
the  project  and  determine  what  actions  were 
necessary  to  put  the  project  in  a  sound 
financial  position.  Development  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project  as  a  single  entity 
permits  the  use  of  power  revenues  to  assist 
in  paying  irrigation  costs.  This  is  a  sound 
conservation  principle  to  which  I  thoroughly 
subscribe  and  which  I  have  always  supported. 
However,  power  revenues  cannot  assist  irri- 
gation development  when  power  can't  even 
pay  its  own  way.  If  we  can  get  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  power  system  on  a  paying  basis, 
the  financial  assistance  needed  for  irrigation 
development  will  cease  to  be  a  problem. 

It  was  about  a  year  ago  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  submitted  its  report 
and  recommendations  to  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  financial  position  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project.  Its  proposal  es- 
sentially met  our  requirement  for  repayment 
of  all  reimbursable  costs  within  a  50-year 
period.  The  two  major  recommendations 
called  for  an  average  increase  in  firm  power 
rates  of  a  quarter  of  a  mill  for  kilowatt-hour 
and  the  use  of  a  2 1/2 -percent  interest  rate  in 
amortizing  the  unpaid  power  investment  in 
Corps  of  Engineers  projects.  The  Depart- 
ment has  not  put  the  rate  increase  Into  ef- 
fect, pending  a  decision  by  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  interest  rate.  The  interest 
rate  provision  was  in  the  Garrison  legisla- 
tion. This  provision  was  acceptable  to  me 
and  it  was  acceptable  to  my  committee  be- 
cause it  is  the  same  Interest  rate  that  Is 
used  In  repaying  the  cost  of  other  major 
Federal  power  systems  in  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  markets  power  from  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  powerplants.  The 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  system,  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration  system, 
and  the  Southeastern  Power  Administration 
system  all  market  power  and  energy  under 
repayment  schedules  \xslng  the  2^^  percent 
Interest  rate  for  past  expenditures.  How- 
ever, since  the  Garrison  legislation  was  not 
enacted  the  Department  has  not  been  in 
position  to  put  the  rate  increase  into  effect. 
Thus,  the  Mlssoiirl  River  Basin  project  is 
still  not  in  a  sound  financial  position,  and 
we  have  this  problem  to  resolve  next  year. 

Those  of  you  who  were  In  Palm  Springs  last 
week  heard  me  discuss  legislative  responsibil- 
ity in  connection  with  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram. I  do  not  intend  to  repeat  all  that 
I  said  there,  but  I  do  want  to  report  briefly  on 
how  we  are  trying  to  meet  our  responsibility 
because  it  has  a  direct  bearing  on  further  de- 
velopment in  the  Mlssoxu-i  River  Basin.  The 
reclamation  program,  including  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project,  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congress.  Congress  has  the  responsibil- 
ity for  establishing  the  policies  and  guide- 
lines for  Federal  participation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  water  resources.  We  cannot  meet 
this  responsibility,  however,  unless  we  in  the 
Congress  receive  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
Executive.  Including  all  the  agencies  having 
responsibility  in  the  water  field,  and  the  full 
cooperation  of  the  States  and  others  in- 
terested In  water  development.  We  can  be 
successful  In  making  maximum  use  of  our 
limited  resources  only  if  there  is  the  fullest 
cooperation  and  coordination  and  a  willing- 
ness to  adopt  uniform  policies  and  proce- 
dures. We  mvst  remove  agency  competition 
and  partisan  politics  from  project  considera- 
tion and  authorize  projects  on  the  basis  of 
merit  and  their  ability  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  American  people.  Only  by  measur- 
ing up  to  these  standards  can  we  place  rec- 


lamation on  the  sound  foundation  necessary 
for  continued  service  in  the  decades  ahead. 

Since  I  have  been  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
we  have  been  attempting  to  meet  this  legis- 
lative responsibility  because  I  believe  it  Is 
necessary  in  the  national  Interest.  We  have 
been  trying  to  reverse  this  every-agency-for. 
itself  trend  and  to  make  a  start  toward  es- 
tablishing general  policies  and  procedures 
tiiat  will  provide  the  cooperative  and  co- 
ordinated national  effort  In  the  water  field 
which  is  essential.  Our  objective  is  a  na- 
tional approach  to  water  resources  develop- 
ment. It  is  now  clear  that  all  the  Nation's 
water  resources  must  be  developed  to  the 
fullest  extent,  whether  the  water  is  even- 
tually to  be  used  for  agriculture,  indus- 
try, or  for  our  rapidly  growing  cities  and 
towns.  Planning,  therefore,  must  be  on  a 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  basis  to  pro- 
vide multiple  benefits  and  Congress  mu-st 
establish  the  Federal  role  and  the  roles  of 
the  various  water  development  agencies. 

In  the  88th  Congress  we  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  direction  of  uni- 
form policy.  The  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act,  for  example,  will  now  provide 
an  urgently  needed  and  rational  method  of 
financing  an  accelerated  program  for  recrea- 
tion development  at  water  resources  projects, 
as  well  as  help  preserve  and  develop  other 
potential  recreation  opportunities  across  the 
Nation.  By  authorizing  a  system  of  user  fees 
it  also  establishes  a  cost-sharing  policy  for 
the  direct  beneficiaries  of  recreation  develop- 
ment at  Federal  reservoirs — all  Federal  reser- 
voirs, not  Just  Biu-eau  of  Reclamation 
reservoirs. 

The  Water  Research  Act,  in  addition  to 
bringing  to  bear  the  talents  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  for  resolving  numerous 
water  problems  to  assist  our  national  effort, 
also  provides  for  full  coordination  and  co- 
operation among  all  agencies  responsible 
for  water  research  and  for  establishing 
agency  responsibilities  In  water  research.  I 
emphasize  all  Federal  agencies,  not  Just  agen- 
cies in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

While  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act 
was  not  enacted,  the  fact  that  it  passed  the 
Senate  and  was  approved  by  my  committee 
indicates  congressional  recognition  that  It 
is  needed  legislation  and  I  predict  that  it 
will  be  given  early  consideration  In  the  89th 
Congress.  This  legislation  provides  the  plan- 
ning guidance  for  the  Nation  which  all  plan- 
ning agencies — Federal,  State,  and  local — 
must  follow — not  Just  planning  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  Water  Project  Recreation  Act  was  de- 
veloped by  my  committee  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  administration.  Although  it  was 
not  enacted  it  nevertheless  provides  a  policy 
which  my  committee  is  following  and  which 
the  administration  Is  following  in  submitting 
water  projects  to  the  Congress.  I  believe 
that  this  legislation  will  also  be  considered 
early  in  the  next  Congress  and  will  be  enact- 
ed. It  is  urgently  needed  for  establishing 
cost-sharing  policies  In  connection  with  rec- 
reation and  fish  and  wildlife  aspects  of  all 
water  projects — not  just  projects  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  or  the  Biureau  of 
Reclamation.  I'm  sure  you  will  remember 
that  this  legislation  resolved  one  of  our  major 
problems  In  connection  with  Garrison. 

The  extension  of  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  was  not  enacted  but  we  are 
now  in  position  to  go  forward  with  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation  on  the  basis  of  uni- 
form treatment  of  recreation  in  all  small 
local  water  projects.  We  now  have  the  ad- 
ministration's recommendations  for  treating 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  alike  in  small 
reclamation  projects  and  watershed  projects 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  items,  project 
legislation  enacted  In  the  88th  Congress 
makes  it  clear  that  Congress  is  going  to  re- 
quire full  repayment  of  reimbursable  costs 


of  water  projects  in  a  50-year  period  ana 
that  projects  must  be  economically  justified 
and  reauthorized  if  plans  become  outdated 
I  have  already  mentioned  this  in  relationship 
to  the  Missouri  Basin  project. 

So  you  see,  considerable  progress  was  made 
in  the  88th  Congress  toward  a  national 
approach  to  water  development  and  the 
standardization  of  policies  although  our 
authorization  program  was  below  expecta- 
tions. I  was,  of  course,  disappointed  that 
Garrison  was  not  authorized  because  it  was 
ready  and  in  position  and  I  was  further 
disappointed  because  of  your  great  effort 
that  now  must  be  repeated.  However,  I  am 
not  greatly  concerned  merely  because  the 
actual  dollar  amount  for  projects  author- 
ized  in  the  88th  Congress  is  below  the  average 
of  our  construction  program.  With  some 
reclamation  projects  extremely  large  and 
others  very  small,  it  is  not  practical  to  ex- 
pect the  dollar  amount  of  our  authoriza- 
tion program  to  be  the  same  every  year  or 
every  Congress.  For  Instance,  in  the  84th 
Congress,  we  authorized  projects  costing 
more  than  $1',4  billion  and,  in  the  85th,  we 
authorized  projects  costing  only  about  $60 
million.  With  around  $2.5  billion  remaining 
in  the  going  construction  program,  it  is  my 
view  that  the  critical  factor  for  reclama- 
tion is  the  annual  level  of  spending  author- 
ized by  the  appropriations  acts.  As  you 
know  I  have  appeared  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  every  year  recently,  urg- 
ing that  the  level  of  appropriations  be  In- 
creased. We  were  finally  able  to  get  the 
construction  program  up  to  about  $300  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1964,  but  this  year  it  was 
reduced  for  the  first  time  since  the  83d  Con- 
gress. I  think  the  important  thing  is  not 
that  we  authorize  a  lot  of  projects  in  any 
particular  year  Just  to  make  a  record  but, 
instead,  that  we  have  a  sound,  progressive 
and  expanding  program  which  is  an  Integral 
part  of  our  national  water  resources  de- 
velopment task  and  which  meets  the  needs 
of  the  American  people. 

In  my  opening  remarks  I  indicated  that  I 
had  had  a  direct  Interest  in  Missouri  River 
Basin  development  since  1952.  Some  of  you 
know  that  I  have  also  been  acquainted  with 
the  Garrison  project  for  some  time.  I  was 
chairman  of  the  Irrigation  and  Reclamation 
Subcommittee  that  came  to  North  Dakota 
7  years  ago  and  held  the  new-famous  hear- 
ings in  Devils  Lake.  I  recall  that  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  show  of  Interest  and  the 
united  support  for  the  project  at  that  time. 
I  also  recall  that,  at  the  close  of  those 
hearings,  I  cautioned  you  against  over- 
optimism,  but  I  surely  didn't  anticipate  that 
it  would  take  us  this  long  to  get  the  unit 
in  position  to  be  authorized.  We  ran  into 
many  unexpected  problems. 

In  closing,  let  me  repeat  that  I  am  fully 
aware  of  what  North  Dakota  has  given  up  in 
the  Interest  of  overall  development  and  in 
order  to  bring  multiple-purpose  benefits  to 
others  outside  your  borders,  and  that  noth- 
ing less  than  full  development  of  the  Garri- 
son unit  can  provide  North  Dakota  with 
the  benefits  and  values  to  which  it  is  en- 
titled from  the  Integrated  project.  No  one 
knows  better  than  I  that  the  Garrison  unit 
cannot  be  considered  alone  but  only  as  a 
part  of  the  overall  basin  development. 
Without  the  Garrison  unit  and  other  irri- 
gation projects  we  would  not  have  a  bal- 
anced development  and  the  Congress  would 
not  have  kept  faith  with  North  Dakota  and 
the  other  uprlver  States. 

I  share  with  you  the  disappointment  over 
the  delay  in  Garrison  authorization.  How- 
ever, I  believe  the  end  of  your  long  wait  is 
in  sight.  I  feel  confident  that,  when  you 
meet  a  year  from  now,  the  Garrison  author- 
ization will  be  a  reality.  It  had  been  my 
hope  to  authorize  the  Garrison  unit  this 
year.  Had  there  not  been  unexpected  road- 
blocks which  related  more  to  the  rush  for 
adjournment  and  to  the  fact  we  were  in  an 
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election  year  than  to  the  merits  of  the 
Garrison  project  we  would  have  been  success- 
ful The  important  thing  now  is  that  we 
are  in  position  to  move  the  Garrison  legis- 
lation witliout  delay  next  year.  The  prob- 
lems we  have  had  in  the  past— particularly 
those  relating  to  cost-sharing  policy  and  to 
the  financial  position  of  the  overall  Missoturi 
River  Basin  program — have,  I  hope,  been  re- 
solved. As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  Garri- 
son project  will  be  the  first  order  of  business 
before  the  Irrigation  Subcommittee  next 
year.  

REM.'\RKS  BY  FLOYD  E.  DOMINY,  COMMISSIONER, 

BUREAU  OF  Reclamation,  Depabtment  of 
THE  Interior,  Before  the  Annual  Conven- 
tion OF  THE  North  Dakota  Water  Users 
Association  in  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  No- 
vember 20,   1964 

It  is  good  to  be  here  and  to  see  again  the 
many  friends  I  have  come  to  know  and 
cherish  during  our  long,  mutual  efforts  to 
develop  the  water  resources  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota — a  development  this  State  so 
strongly  needs  and  deserves. 

Water  development  struggles,  like  military 
campaigns  and  athletic  contests,  generate 
strong  and  abiding  friendships.  We  all  have 
a  feeling  that  we  have  been  involved  in  some- 
thing that  we  believe  in  and  actively  desire 
to  win— even  those  of  us  who  are  actually 
engaged  in  a  nonbelligerent  capacity  as  plan- 
ners and  consultants. 

And  from  my  vantage  point,  I  have  been 
impressed  that  this  organization  has  always 
been  a  powerful  driving  force  in  North 
Dakota  water  development  efforts  as  well  as 
one  of  the  major  organizations  which  has 
made  possible  impressive  and  continuing 
progress  in  the  development  of  our  country's 
resources.  Throughout  the  West,  a  signif- 
icant number  among  your  membership  are 
recognized  as  leaders  and  men  of  action  who 
have  demonstrated  the  ability  to  go  beyond 
their  role  of  leadership  in  the  State  to  con- 
tribute, as  well,  to  the  national  reclama- 
tion and  water  conservation  effort.  As  a  group 
you  are  to  be  especially  commended  for  your 
capacity  to  promote  forward  action  and  una- 
nimity in  water  resource  development,  not 
only  at  the  "grassroots"  but  also  on  a  much 
broader  level. 

Today  and  tomorrow  there  Is  an  adequate 
challenge  to  that  leadership  and  that  orga- 
nizational morale. 

The  Garrison  diversion  unit,  and  all  that 
it  means  for  North  Dakota  and  the  Nation, 
now  stands  near  the  threshold  of  authoriza- 
tion. 

In  football  parlance,  the  ball  has  been 
advanced  to  the  10-yard  line,  and  the  project 
supporters,  the  whole  team,  are  poised  for 
a  final  effort  to  cross  the  goal  line. 

The  struggle  has  been  rough  and  drawn- 
out  and  some  "summer  patriots"  may  be 
getting  a  little  tired  and  war  weary.  Some 
have  difficulty  in  recognizing  that  real  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  recent  months.  We 
have,  as  you  are  aware,  cleared  the  way  with 
the  payout  study  for  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
project,  putting  our  financial  house  in  order, 
both  to  contribute  to  the  stability  of  the 
MRB  and  to  reduce  opposition  to  continued 
development  In  the  basin.  We  have  seen  the 
enactment  of  needed  companion  legislation 
on  rights-of-way,  and  fish  and  wildlife  and 
recreation  matters.  The  proposed  develop- 
ment has  won  warm  friends  in  the  Depart- 
ment, in  the  White  House,  and  in  the  Con- 
gress. It  has  a  high  legislative  priority  for 
the  coming  session. 

With  all  these  things  now  going  in  favor 
of  Garrison  diversion,  there  is  little  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  the  North  Dakota  Water  Users 
Association  will  fire  up  its  offensive  effort  for 
the  goal  line  drive  in  this  coming  session. 
The  fight  for  the  authorization  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Garrison  diversion  unit  will  go 
on — not  only  because  North  Dakota  wants  It 
and  vitally  needs  it,  but  also  because  our 
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Nation  needs  major  resource  developments  of 
this  kind  so  that  we  may  continue  to  grow 
and  prosper  and  to  maintain  the  abundance 
that  typifies   America. 

As  I  look  back  on  the  long  struggle  for 
authorization  of  this  great  unit  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project,  I  know  how  the  far- 
sighted  economists  and  the  humanitarians 
of  our  world  feel  in  facing  the  daily  disputes 
and  obstacles  tiiey  encounter  as  they  con- 
stantly strive  to  make  the  people  of  the  world 
lift  their  eyes  from  the  present  to  the  fu- 
ture. If  we  are  to  feed  the  vastly  growing 
world  population  from  our  rapidly  shrinking 
per  capita  acreage,  we  must  look  ahead  and 
we  must  now,  more  than  ever  before,  increase 
our  efforts  to  obtain  long-range  resource  de- 
velopment projects  that  are  worthwhile  and 
financially  sound — in  short,  projects  like 
the  Garrison  diversion  unit.  We  who  know 
the  vital  importance  of  water  to  economic 
growth  in  the  West  must  continue  the  strug- 
gle and  put  forth  ever  more  diligent  effort 
toward  maintaining  our  determination  and 
aggressive  actions  to  reach  our  goal  of  or- 
derly water  resource  development. 

It  may  seem  discouraging  to  all  of  us  that 
the  88th  Congress  did  not  give  the  "green 
light"  to  authorizing  legislation,  but  let  us 
not  overlook  that  we  have  made  good  prog- 
ress in  the  last  4  years.  Two  years  ago  the 
bill  was  reported  by  the  Senate  Interior  Sub- 
committee, a  major  accomplishment.  Its 
lack  of  progress  in  the  House  was  under- 
standable, because  the  Garrison  diversion 
unit  seemed  to  face  the  many  and  varied 
problems  that  had  to  be  resolved  in  order 
to  get  the  entire  program  in  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  back  on  the  track.  Two 
years  ago  we  were  still  trying  to  firm  our 
MRB  cost  estimates;  there  were  questions  and 
local  arguments  unresolved  about  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  questions  particularly  on  cost 
allocation  to  these  functions.  There  was 
the  overriding  question  on  power  payout  in 
the  Missouri  River  Basin,  a  problem  which 
plagued  the  committees  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  a  long  time.  As  you  know,  these  ques- 
tions, and  others,  were  resolved  and  put 
squarely  on  the  line  with  the  Subcommittee 
on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  in  February 
1964.  This  was  another  solid  accomplish- 
ment. 

My  longtime  personal  friend,  counselor, 
loyal  supporter,  and  informed  critic,  the 
Honorable  Wayne  Aspinall,  showed  himself 
in  that  later  role  last  evening  as  your  ban- 
quet speaker  when  he  mentioned  waste  in  our 
planning  efforts  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  deny  that  there  have 
been  some  inefficiencies,  waste  motion,  and 
duplication  of  effort  In  putting  the  com- 
prehensive, multipurpose  Missouri  River 
Basin  project  Into  motion.  In  percentage 
of  total  construction  costs  of  this  great  proj- 
ect directly  affecting  the  daily  welfare  of  the 
inhabitants  of  10  basin  States,  these  Inefr 
ftciencies  and  waste  motion  In  planning  and 
getting  the  program  underway  become  of 
minor  significance. 

Having  said  that,  I  admit,  however,  that 
this  doesn't  excuse  inefficiency.  I  would 
point  out  that  there  are  extenuating  circum- 
stances. In  the  case  of  reclamation,  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  undertaking  Involves 
the  first  attempt  to  bring  the  benefits  of  con- 
trolled water  supply  to  areas  already  fully 
developed  and  settled  under  a  dryland  pat- 
tern of  agriculture.  All  of  the  early  rec- 
lamation developments  had  been  planned 
and  developed  around  arid  areas  where  prac- 
tically no  agronomic  benefit  was  realizable 
under  natural  rainfall  conditions.  The  semi- 
arid  regions  Involved  in  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  area  brought  Into  consideration  an  en- 
tirely different  set  of  circumstances  which 
never  before  had  been  evaluated  and  taken 
into  account  in  developing  and  construct- 
ing reclamation  projects.    This  was  an  im- 


portant factor  involving  some  of  the  waste 
motion  and  inefficient  planning  efforts  In 
the  early  days  of  this  great  multiple-purpose 
project. 

Another  first  for  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
is  that  it  was  the  first  area  of  this  magnitude 
where  a  comprehensive  multiple-purpose  un- 
dertaking involving  several  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  was  attempted.  So, 
again  there  was  some  waste  motion  and  du- 
plication of  effort  that  is  being  avoided  and 
will  be  avoided  in  the  future  since  this  was 
the  guinea  pig  for  this  type  of  undertaking. 
And  I  would  point  out  also  that  the  Con- 
gress by  placing  water  management  responsi- 
bilities in  four  different  departments  of  gov- 
ernment, each  reporting  to  a  different  au- 
thorizing committee  of  the  U.S.  Congress, 
has  built  in  some  inescapable  traps  which 
make  duplication  of  effort  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  avoid. 

Congressman  Aspinall  lists  several  proj- 
ects, such  as  the  Tiber  Dam,  Cedar  Bluff  Dam, 
Shadehill  Dam,  Heart  Butte  Dam,  and  Key- 
hole Dam,  that  were  constructed  under  the 
1944  Missouri  River  Basin  authorization  with 
significant  allocations  to  irrigation  in  addi- 
tion to  flood  control  and  other  multiple-pur- 
pose functions  but  where,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  irrigation  has  not  yet  been  devel- 
oped. We  recognize  that  until  the  Irrigation 
potential  Is  developed,  the  full  benefits  from 
these  already  constructed  dams  will  not  be 
realized.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  these 
dams  have  paid  for  themselves  several  times 
oveir  from  the  flood  control  benefits  alone. 

A  graphic  example  of  this  was  there  for  all 
to  see  last  June  in  the  case  of  the  Tiber  Dam, 
where  there  was  154,000  second-feet  of  water 
pouring  into  the  reservoir  and  the  flood  was 
contained  completely  with  only  1,200  second- 
feet  being  released,  which  was  well  within 
the  channel  capacity  of  the  river.  The  near- 
by uncontrolled  Teton  River  served  as  a  ter- 
rible contrast  where  flooding  and  great  de- 
struction to  life  and  property  resulted. 

In  summary,  I  cannot  and  will  not  contend 
that  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project  devel- 
opment has  been  planned  and  constructed 
with  ultimate  wisdom  and  efficacy. 

I  can  and  will,  however,  defend  before  any 
tribunal  that  this  project  is  in  the  national 
interest.  It  has  already  harnessed  the  rivers 
for  the  most  part  to  avoid  destructive  floods 
that  were  characteristic  of  it  in  the  past. 
About  2,400.000  kilowatts  of  electric  capacity 
has  been  developed  to  stimulate  industry. 
Navigation  for  800  miles  on  the  Missouri 
River  is  now  a  reality  and  additionally  navi- 
gation on  the  Mississippi  River  below  the 
confluence  of  the  Missouri  with  that  great 
river  has  been  aided  and  abetted.  Recrea- 
tional opportunities  have  been  created  which 
were  last  year  utilized  by  9  million  visitor- 
days  of  use.  Municipal  and  industrial  water 
supply  for  numerous  cities  and  towns  also 
comes  from  project  works.  A  firmer  economic 
base  Is  assured  by  providing  irrigation  water 
to  250,000  acres  of  land  previously  subject  to 
the  vagaries  of  erratic  rainfall  with  the  ac- 
companying feast  and  famine  for  the  local 
communities.  And  there  is  much  yet  to  be 
done  and  many  benefits  yet  to  be  realized. 
I  was  pleased  to  note  that,  on  balance, 
Mr.  Aspinall  finds  that  which  has  been  ac- 
complished to  be  worthwhile  and  that  future 
development  must  proceed  in  an  orderly  and 
efficient  manner.  Now,  I  have  conceded  that 
mistakes  were  made  and  have  enumerated 
some  of  the  reasons  why.  in  our  judgment, 
some  of  them  were  unavoidable.  There  Is  one 
additional  point  that  should  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection,  and  that  Is  the  fact  that 
the  comprehensive  plan  was  actually  author- 
ized to  provide  a  backlog  of  post  World  War  n 
antldepresslon  measures  which,  of  course, 
never  proved  to  be  needed  for  that  purpose. 
Nevertheless,  this  established  the  tempo  of 
the  times  and  coupled  with  major  floods  in 
the  basin  In  1947,  resulted  in  a  concensus 
decision    to   proceed   with   construction   of 
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units,  the  detailed  design  and  functioning 
of  which  had  not  been  established  to  the 
requisite  degree  of  detail. 

This  psychology  of  management  has  long 
since  been  abandoned  by  all  concerned  and 
there  has  not  been  a  new  construction  start 
in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project  since 
1951  that  has  not  been  investigated  in  more 
detail  than  is  now  customary  for  authoriza- 
tion of  new  projects.  Legislation  supported 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  the  88th  Congress 
has  now  been  enacted  to  effectively  safe- 
guard against  any  repetition  of  the  1940's 
in  the  future. 

The  Garrison  diversion  unit,  as  we  have 
presented  it,  is  no  different  from  major  proj- 
ects we  have  developed  elsewhere  in  the 
Western  States.  Perhaps  in  the  past  we  have 
been  too  optimistic  that  this  unit  would  be 
quickly  approved  by  the  Congress,  and  that 
we  would  soon  have  construction  underway. 
But  we  have  won  friends  and  sympathetic 
interest  and  laid  a  legislative  base  for  action 
that  lends  new  optimism.  Surely  this  is  no 
time  to  bury  our  heads  in  the  sand  or  relax 
our  position.  Rather,  now  Is  the  time  to 
step  up  efforts  and  to  continue  the  good  figlit 
for  the  completion  of  your  share  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  plan  of  development;  a 
development  you  have  so  vigorously  support- 
ed for  more  than  a  quarter  century,  and  one 
that  will  mean  more  to  the  future  of  North 
Dakota  than  any  program  ever  considered  in 
your  State. 

Our  task  is  akin  to  nearly  a  century  of 
great  struggles  for  full  development  of  our 
western  resources.  Just  for  a  moment  con- 
sider tlie  odds  faced  by  such  man  as  Ma  J. 
John  Wesley  Powell,  the  redoubtable,  one- 
armed  crusader  who  risked  his  very  life  to 
explore  the  West  of  the  19th  century,  docu- 
ment data  on  its  geography,  its  land,  and 
rivers,  and  determine  how  best  to  develop 
the  public  domain.  Powell  was  quick  to 
realize  that  this  vast  unknown  area  was 
neither  a  great  American  desert  which  would 
be  forever  desolate,  nor  the  great  Utopia  of 
promoters  where  "rainfall  would  follow  the 
plow."  Although  Powell  died  in  1902,  he 
passed  on  with  at  least  one  evidence  of  suc- 
cess for  his  persistent  crusade:  the  Congress 
had  Just  passed  the  Reclamation  Act,  putting 
the  U.S.  Government  in  the  business  of  re*- 
claiming  the  arid  region  in  accord  with  prin- 
ciples that  great  man  and  bona  flde  prophet 
had  long  suggested. 

There's  another  classic  story  of  prolonged 
struggle  and  eventual  success  in  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Basin  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. In  mid-1930,  Rufus  Woods,  editor  of 
a  small  daily  newspaper  in  Wenatchee, 
Wash.,  Jotirneyed  out  to  the  deserted  river 
channel  of  the  Columbia  River  and  said: 
"This  desert  would  bloom  like  the  Garden 
of  Eden  if  there  were  a  dam  across  the  river." 
For  13  long  years  Rufus  Woods  talked  about 
the  potential  of  what  became  Grand  Coulee 
Dam.  For  13  years  his  Ideas  met  resistance 
from  everyone,  but  today  this  great  mtilti- 
purpose  water  development  project  majes- 
tically carries  out  its  place  in  the  overall 
development  of  our  United  States. 

The  Columbia  Basin  project  is  an  engineer- 
ing marvel,  the  result  of  the  creative  imagi- 
native thinking  and  persistence  of  the 
people.  However,  there  were  others  who  con- 
demned the  project  and  there  were  those 
who  said  the  power  'potential  would  never 
be  put  to  use.  How  wrong  they  were.  To- 
day on  the  Columbia  Basin  project  more 
than  450,000  acres  are  under  ditch  and  work 
continues  in  orderly  development  to  bring 
irrigation  to  the  entire  million-acre  project. 
Electricity  produced  at  the  project  aided 
slgnlflcantly  in  the*  research  and  develop- 
ment of  Plutonium  for  an  atomic  arsenal, 
and  within  4  years  from  the  time  the  dam 
was  completed  we  had  developed  the  atomic 
bomb.  Today,  Grand  Coulee  power  flows 
to  all  parts  of  otir   Pacific  Northwest  and 


under  plans  approved  in  the  88th  Congress 
will  even  be  shipped  southward  within  a 
few  short  years  on  high-voltage  direct- 
current  lines  to  light  homes  and  turn  the 
wheels  of  industry  in  areas  as  far  away  as 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego.  Truly,  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  project  is  a  success  story  of 
its  own,  made  possible  by  the  dogged  per- 
sistence of  hundreds  of  persons  over  more 
than  a  decade  of  delay  and  discouragement. 

Many  great  reclamation  proposals  have 
had  their  setbacks  before  enactment.  Con- 
sider the  central  Arizona  project  which  has 
been  a  subject  of  litigation  for  the  past  15 
years.  Also  consider  the  Fryingpan-Arkansas 
development  now  underway  in  Colorado.  It 
was  before  the  Congress  for  at  least  12  years 
before  its  authorization  in  1962.  These 
projects  and  many  others,  including  the 
Garrison  diversion  unit,  have  been  in  the 
minds  of  men  for  many  years.  And  many  of 
them  have  been  authorized  and  initiated. 
I  want  you  to  keep  in  mind  that  for  more 
than  60  years  reclamation  has  met  the  chal- 
lenge of  helping  the  West  keep  abreast 
of  the  race  to  build  a  new,  rapidly  growing 
empire.  Our  dams,  reservoirs,  pumps,  canals, 
and  hydropowerplants,  and  the  network  of 
ditches  and  drains  built  by  our  irrigation 
farmers  are  economic  links  that  strengthen 
our  ever-expanding  region,  and  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

The  Garrison  diversion  unit  is  a  natural 
to  fit  into  the  future  pattern  of  western 
growth  and  development.  And  you  in  North 
Dakota,  who  have  worked  long  and  hard  for 
this  development  can  feel  fortunate  that 
both  major  political  parties  in  the  recent 
campaign  promised  early  action  for  the  Gar- 
rison diversion  unit.  This,  together  with 
assured  support  by  the  administration,  gives 
the  unit  a  built-in  priority  for  the  coming 
89th  Congress. 

One  of  the  many  things  In  your  favor 
for  early  enactment  of  legislation  and  for 
appropriations  for  the  Garrison  diversion 
unit  is  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis 
affecting  the  whole  broad  field  of  our  natu- 
ral resources,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  water  resources  of  our  Western  States. 
This  crisis  is  not  so  dramatically  apparent 
at  this  time  in  North  Dakota.  Here  you 
have  had  7  good  crop  years  out  of  the  last 
10 — an  unusual  situation  for  the  high 
plains  area.  But  it  Is  a  challenge  nonethe- 
less real  and  critical  to  your  future  position 
in  our  Nation's  growth. 

Crises  In  water  conservation  seem  to  come 
at  30-year  Intervals.  The  present  crisis  is 
not  now  coming  upon  us  as  It  did  in  the 
1870's  from  a  lack  of  understanding,  or  the 
need  for  national  policies  of  the  1900's,  or 
the  drought  and  economic  crisis  of  the  1930's. 
Rather,  in  the  1960's  it  comes  from  the  very 
success  of  our  Nation;  the  rush  of  progress 
symbolized  by  our  expanding  population, 
thriving  industry,  and  our  future  require- 
ments for  food,  all  occurring  simultaneously 
with  a  dwindling  of  our  productive  crop 
acreage.  By  the  year  2000  our  daily  per 
capita  water  requirements  are  expected  to 
triple. 

There  Is  little  we  can  do  In  the  field  of 
water  conservation  that  will  materially  alter 
our  situation  In  the  next  3  to  5  years.  But 
we  can,  and  must,  build  for  the  1970's  and 
1980's  and  thereafter;  Just  as  those  great 
men  of  foresight  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury were  aware  of  us  and  our  needs,  we 
must  be  aware  of  the  water  requirements 
of  the  future.  In  our  search  for  wise  utili- 
zation of  our  water  resources,  we  seek  abun- 
dance and  order,  and  we  manifest  our  In- 
terest in  land,  esthetics  and  sound  conserva- 
tion as  well  as  a  sense  of  responsibility  for 
utilization  needs  of  future  generations.  We 
stress  the  unity  of  all  resources  and  recog- 
nize the  philosophical  "live  and  let  live" 
logic  in  the  great  chain  of  life. 

Yes,  there  have  been  setbacks  to  resotu-ce 
development,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 


that  we  are  making  progress  on  the  Impor- 
tant challenge  of  developing  the  water  re- 
sources of  our  West.  Our  most  recent  con- 
struction programs — In  fiscal  1964  and 
1965 — are  testimony  to  this  fact. 

The  $318  million  1965  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion program  tops  that  of  all  other  years 
since  1950,  except  for  the  last  year  when  a 
$354  million  program  was  in  effect,  six 
new  construction  starts  are  funded  in  our 
1965  program,  including  the  Pacific  North- 
west-Pacific Southwest  electrical  power 
transmission  line  Intertle.  The  intertie 
made  possible  by  public  and  private  electric 
power  cooperation,  includes  the  Nation's 
first  and  the  world's  longest  direct-current 
transmission  line. 

This  2-year  construction  program  involves 
a  total  of  $672  million.  It  will  increase  sub- 
stantially not  only  our  water  resource  fa- 
cilities, but  also  our  opportunities  for  water- 
based  recreation,  as  well  as  provide  impor- 
tant flood  control  benefits,  enhance  fish  and 
wildlife  resources,  and  provide  pollution 
abatement,  hydropower,  and  other  multi- 
ple-purpose   water    development   benefits. 

Even  without  the  authorization  of  Gar- 
rison diversion,  this  program  did  not  over- 
look North  Dakota. 

As  you  are  aware,  we  are  currently  work- 
ing in  North  Dakota  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  Knife  and  Cannonball  River  Basins. 
We  are  also  working  through  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission  for  development  of 
the  Pembina  River  in  northeastern  North 
Dakota,  and  doing  other  work  in  the  State. 

We  already  have  begun  an  investigation  to 
reappraise  the  Knife  division,  and  comple- 
tion of  the  report  Is  planned  for  1965.  Our 
most  recent  studies  indicate  a  development 
potential   of  about   10,000   acres. 

Mott  Dam  and  Reservoir,  a  multipurpose 
development  on  the  Cannonball  River  near 
Mott,  would  provide  conservation  storage  and 
river  regulation  and  permit  irrigation  of  from 
5,800  to  10,000  acres  of  new  land  by  piimp- 
ing  to  small  tracts.  Flood  control,  munici- 
pal water,  recreation,  and  fish  and  wild- 
life   enhancement   also   would   be   provided. 

The  Pembina  unit  in  Cavalier  and  Pem- 
bina Counties  also  is  currently  under  In- 
vestigation. This  is  a  part  of  the  Joint 
studies  being  made  under  the  auspices  of 
the  International  Joint  Commission  which 
is  considering  a  plan  for  Joint  development 
by  the  United  States  and  Canada  of  the 
water  resource  potential  of  the  basin.  Rec- 
lamation is  participating  with  other  Federal 
agencies  in  these  Joint  studies.  In  the 
United  States,  it  is  planned  that  water  would 
be  stored  in  the  potential  Pembilier  Reservoir 
for  irrigation  of  about  8,000  acres  in  North 
Dakota. 

We  all  recognize  that  Important  as  these 
tributaries  are — and  we  want  to  move  ahead 
on  them  in  an  orderly  fashion — Garrison 
diversion  is,  of  course,  by  Its  size  and  sig- 
nificance, the  primary  water  resource  interest 
of  this  State. 

As  Commissioner  of  Reclamation,  I  can- 
not  promise  authorization  of  this  great  ir- 
rigation development  because  it  is  beyond 
my  power.  This  is  a  Job  that  can  only  be 
done  by  the  Congress.  I  know  that  your 
Governor,  your  State  legislature,  your  con- 
gressional delegation,  your  State  agencies, 
the  North  Dakota  Water  Users  Association 
and  other  groups,  and  the  many,  many  solid 
individuals — many  of  whom  participated  in 
presenting  the  Garrison  unit  plan  to  Con- 
gressmen last  year — have  not  given  up  the 
fight  because  of  the  inability  to  get  com- 
plete action  in  the  88th  Congress.  I  know 
that  you  will  unitedly  pursue  your  cause  m 
the  89th  Congress  with  renewed  hope  and 
vigor  when  the  new  session  begins  on  Jan- 
uary 4, 1965. 

Be  assured  that  you  can  count  on  me  and 
my  staff,  and  Secretaries  Udall  and  Holum, 
as  you  have  in  the  past,  to  vigorously  sup- 
port this  long  overdue  project  which  is  bo 
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vital  to  the  futiu-e  generations  here  and 
elsewhere  in  this  great  land  of  ours.  With 
the  kind  of  spirit  and  hard  work  you  have 
already  demonstrated,  I  know  you  will  be 
successful  in  scoring  a  touchdown  in  your 
authorization  drive,  in  eventually  realizing 
the  fruition  of  the  diligent  efforts  to  bring 
to  North  Dakota  a  well  balanced,  long-needed 
water  resource  development. 


GARRISON  DIVERSION  UNIT 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Andrews] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  presenting  herewith  a  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  North  Dakota  State 
Legislature.  North  Dakota  has  waited  a 
long  time  for  the  vital  Garrison  diversion 
project.  To  illustrate  its  importance  to 
our  State,  our  legislature,  as  its  first  reso- 
lution in  this  legislative  session,  urged 
the  Congress  for  speedy  reauthorization 
of  this  project  which  was  originally  au- 
thorized for  our  State  20  years  ago  as 
part  of  the  overall  plan  for  development 
of  our  great  Missouri  River  Basin: 
Garrison  Diversion  Unit 

Whereas  a  substantial  irrigation  develop- 
ment for  North  Dakota  was  not  only  prom- 
ised, but  was  specifically  authorized  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
project  In  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944,  to 
partially  offset  the  loss  experienced  in  the 
State  by  the  acquisition  of  over  550.000  acres 
of  valuable  agricultural  lands  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  construction  of  the  Gar- 
rison and  Oahe  Dam  and  Reservoir  projects 
on  the  Missouri  River;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
has  determined  from  exhaustive  studies  and 
investigations  conducted  over  the  past  20 
vears,  that  the  multiple-purpose  Garrison 
diversion  unit  and  Irrigation  development 
proposed  therein  is  engineeringly  and  eco- 
nomically justifiable  and  feasible:  and 

Whereas  legislation  that  would  reauthorize 
the  Garrison  diversion  unit  has  been  pro- 
posed in  each  Congress  since  1957,  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  extensive  and  thorough 
congressional  hearings  held  during  the  in- 
tervening years,  at  which  strong  and  con- 
sistent project  support  has  been  given  by  the 
States  congressional  delegation,  Governor, 
legislature,  potential  irrigators,  farm,  busi- 
ness, labor,  industrial,  professional,  and  agri- 
cultural organizations  and  leaders,  as  well 
as  from  basinwide  and  national  water  re- 
sources organizations,  and  by  the  last  two 
administrations;    and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Senate  In  the  88th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session,  passed  a  bill  authorizing 
the  construction  of  the  initial  250,000-acre 
phase  of  the  Garrison  diversion  unit,  and 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in  the  same 
session,  reported  out  favorably  and  recom- 
mended for  passage  a  bill,  H.R.  1003,  as 
amended,  authorizing  the  construction  of  the 
Initial  phase  of  the  Garrison  diversion  unit, 
which  report  and  amended  bill  were  accept- 
able to  the  sponsors  of  the  reauthorizing  leg- 
islation, but  said  H.R.  1003  failed  to  receive 
House  action  because  of  lack  of  time  before 
sine  die  adjournment  of  the  88th  Congress: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repreaentativea 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota   (the  Senate 


concurring  therein).  That  the  39th  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
hereby  expresses  its  unequivocal  support  for 
the  early  development  of  the  Garrison  diver- 
sion unit  and  fully  concurs  in  and  endorses 
the  presentations  by  Gov.  William  L.  Guy  and 
other  proponent  witnesses  at  the  hearings  in 
the  88th  Congress  on  S.  178  and  H.R.  1003, 
and  companion  bills;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  89th  Congress  be  and 
it  is  hereby  most  respectfully  lu-ged  to  take 
early  action  to  effect  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  construction  of  the 
Garrison  diversion  unit  along  the  lines  of 
S.  34,  H.R.  1718,  and  H.R.  237,  89th  Congress; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  hereof  be  transmitted 
by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  members  of 
the  North  Dakota  congressional  delegation, 
the  chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  Water  and  Power,  and  the 
Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  PER- 
MIT INDIVIDUAL  STATES  TO  AP- 
PORTION ONE  HOUSE  OF  THEIR 
STATE  LEGISLATURE  ON  FACTORS 
NOT  LIMITED  SOLELY  TO  POPU- 
LATION 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
submitted  a  bill  calling  for  the  adoption 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  permit  individual  States  to  appor- 
tion one  house  of  their  State  legislatures 
on  factors  not  limited  solely  to  popula- 
tion. I  believe  that  failure  to  adopt  the 
amendment  would  result  in  a  drastic 
change  in  our  whole  concept  of  repre- 
sentative democracy. 

It  would  be  a  change  completely  at 
variance  with  the  concept  laid  down  by 
the  Founding  Fathers  of  the  Republic 
and  followed  for  more  than  180  years  of 
American  history.  The  most  significant 
thing  about  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
is  that  the  judicial  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, which  is  not  directly  chosen  by  the 
people  and  which  is  appointed,  not 
elected  to  positions  of  lifetime  tenure, 
has  in  effect  changed  the  law  of  the  land 
without  regard  to  the  Congress,  the  only 
lawmaking  body  created  in  the  Consti- 
tution.   It  has  made  law,  not  interpreted 

it. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
reapportionments  is  allowed  to  stand, 
the  States  of  the  Nation  are  precluded 
from  electing  their  State  legislative  as- 
semblies on  the  same  basis  which  now 
prevails  at  the  Federal  level.  Missouri's 
"little  Federal  system"  will  be  scuttled  if 
the  Supreme  Court  carries  out  the  same 
line  of  reasoning.  It  ultimately  may  de- 
cide that  Missouri  should  have  fewer 
Senators  in  the  U.S.  Senate  than  does 
New  York  because  there  are  more  people 
in  New  York. 

The  reason  for  establishing  a  bicameral 
system  in  Missouri  and  in  49  of  the  50 


States  is  to  prevent  a  majority  of  one 
from  trampling  the  rights  of  the  mi- 
nority at  any  given  moment.  It  is  an  in- 
herent part  of  our  national  system  of 
checks  and  balances  reflected  at  the 
State  level.  But  under  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling,  the  question  is  certain  to 
arise,  what  reason  is  there  for  maintain- 
ing two  houses,  both  of  which  are  based 
on  the  same  factor — population,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  factors  including 
community  interests,  economic  factors, 
and  diverse  needs?  The  ruling  almost  • 
certainly  will  mean  that  State  legis- 
lators will  be  further  removed  from  the 
people  they  represent  due  to  concentra- 
tion of  power  in  huge  metropolitan 
areas.  In  most  rural  counties,  most  of 
the  people  know  their  State  legislator  as 
well  as  they  do  the  elected  officials  in  the 
county  courthouse.  Make  the  same  sur- 
vey in  cities  of  a  half  million  people  or 
more  and  you  will  find  that  not  1  out  of 
10,000  has  ever  met  or  even  knows  the 
name  of  their  representative  in  the  State 
assembly. 

This  situation  usually  leads  to  legis- 
lation by  pressure  groups  and  voting 
blocs  in  large  urban  areas,  where  legis- 
lators are  responsible  not  to  individuals 
but  to  pressure  groups  which  purport 
to  represent  individuals. 

How  ironic  that  at  a  time  in  our  his- 
tory when  we  have  never  been  more 
cognizant  of  the  rights  of  minorities,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  passed  a  law  which 
threatens  to  wipe  out  consideration  for 
minority  viewpoints. 

Whether  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  I  and  others  have  submitted 
will  be  voted  on  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives depends  on  whether  the  people 
care  enough  to  want  the  very  best  form  of 
government  ever  devised  maintained  for 
posterity. 


NEEDED  CUT  IN  CERTAIN  EXCISE 
TAXES 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGregor] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Micloigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  President 
Johnson  spoke  of  the  need  to  keep  the 
Nation  prosperous,  and  of  the  need  for 
seeking  full  employment.  He  made  a 
reference  to  providing  more  money  to  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  consumers  through  a 
cut  in  excise  taxes. 

Republicans  in  the  House  have  for  sev- 
eral months  asked  for  a  cut  in  certain 
excise  taxes,  and  are  encouraged  to  know 
now  that  our  proposal  will  have  bi- 
partisan support.  The  need  has  been 
with  us  for  some  time. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  my  bill  of 
last  year  calling  for  a  two-stage  reduc- 
tion in  the  existing  Federal  retailers  ex- 
cise taxes  on  jewelry,  furs,  toilet  prepara- 
tions, and  luggage  and  handbags. 

My  bill  calls  for  a  reduction  from  the 
current  10-percent  tax  to  5  percent  on 
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July  1,  1965,  and  the  complete  repeal  of 
the  tax  a  year  later.  There  may  be  pro- 
posals made  for  a  single  stage  repeal  of 
the  tax  to  be  effective  on  enactment.  The 
method  by  which  we  repeal  the  tax  is  not 
so  vital  as  the  need  for  repeal,  and  I 
know  that  a  reasonable  plan  recommend- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
will  enjoy  wide  support  in  this  body. 

The  Third  District  of  Minnesota  is  a 
suburban  district.  Most  suburban  resi- 
dents, even  more  than  others  in  the  coun- 
try, are  overtaxed.  The  costs  of  new 
schools  and  community  services  of  all 
kinds  fall  most  heavily  on  the  young  fam- 
ilies who  are  setting  up  their  homes  in 
newly  developed  residential  areas  around 
our  large  cities. 

It  is  neither  feasible  nor  desirable  to 
increase  substantially  the  existing  State 
income  taxes,  or  real  estate  taxes,  per- 
sonal property  taxes,  and  general  sales 
taxes. 

One  way  to  relieve  the  burden  on  sub- 
urban families  is  to  cet  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  retail  excise  tax  field 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  consistent 
with  the  need  for  Federal  fiscal  respon- 
sibilty. 

The  Federal  Government  entered  the 
excise  tax  field  in  a  so-called  temporary 
and  "emergency"  move  when  we  were 
involved  in  general  war.  Our  continued 
WTongful  usurpation  of  this  revenue 
source  reminds  me  that  "there  is  noth- 
ing so  permanent  as  a  temporary  Federal 
program." 

An  effort  to  eliminate  the  taxes  in 
two  stages  was  made  during  1964  by  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  House.  On  June 
17,  1964,  our  effort  failed  on  a  vote  of 
207  to  185.  All  but  one  Republican  voted 
for  the  cut,  and  206  Democrats  voted 
"No." 

Our  1964  Republican  Party  platform 
affirms  the  pledge  to  remove  Federal  ex- 
cise taxes.  And  the  1964  Democratic 
Party  platform  says: 

We  should  carefully  review  all  our  excise 
taxes  and  eliminate  those  that  are  obsolete. 

We  should  have  acted  on  the  campaign 
pledges  of  both  parties  during  1964.    Now 
with  the  President's  support  there  is  all 
the  more  reason  to  move  ahead  in  this 
area,  and  I  urge  support  for  my  bill. 
A  bill  to  reduce  the  retailers  excise  taxes  on 
Jewelry,  furs,  toilet  preparations,  and  lug- 
gage and  handbags  from  10  percent  to  5 
percent  on  July  1,  1965,  and  to  repeal  such 
taxes  on  July  1,  1966 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  Reduction  on  Jctlt  1,  1965.  of  Re- 
tailers Excise  Taxes  on  Jew- 
elry, Furs,  Toilet  Prepara- 
tions, AND  Luggage  from  10 
Percent  to  5  Percent. 

The  following  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  are  each  amended  by 
inserting  "(except  that  in  the  case  of  sales  at 
retail  after  June  30,  1965,  the  rate  shall  be 
5  percent  in  lieu  of  10  percent)"  after  "10 
percent  of  the  price  for  which  so  sold": 

(1)  Section  4001  (relating  to  Jewelry  and 
related  it«ms) . 

(2)  Section  4011  r  relating  to  furs). 

(3)  Section  4021  (relating  to  toilet  prepa- 
rations) . 

(4)  Section  4031  (relating  to  luggage, 
handbags,  etc.). 


Sec.  2.  Repeal  of  Retailers  Excise  Taxes  on 
Jewelry,    Furs,    Toilet    Prepara- 
tions, AND  Luggage  on  July  1,  1966. 
(A)    In    General. — Effective    with    respect 
to  articles  sold  at  retail  after  June  30,  1966, 
subchapters  A   (relating  to  Jewelry  and  re- 
lated items),  B  (relating  to  furs),  C  (relat- 
ing to  toilet  preparations),  and  D  (relating 
to  lugg.nge.  handbags,  etc.)   of  chapter  31  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  are  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Technical  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— Effective  with  respect  to  articles 
sold  at  retail  after  June  30,  1966: 

(1)  Chapter  31  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  retailers  excise 
taxes)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  head- 
ing and  table  of  subchapters  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"chapter  31 — retailers  excise  tax  on 

special  fuels 

'Subchapter  A.  Tax  on  special  fuels. 
"Subchapter  B.  Special  provisions  applicable 
to  tax  on  special  fuels." 

(2)  The  table  of  chapters  for  subtitle  D 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 

"Chapter  31.  Retailers  excise  taxes." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"Chapter  31.  Retailers  excise  tax  on  special 
fuels." 

(3)  Subchapter  E  of  chapter  31  of  such 
Code  is  redesignated  as  subchapter  A,  and 
the  heading  of  such  subchapter  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows; 

"Subchapter  A — Tax  on  special  fuels" 

(4)  Subchapter  F  of  chapter  31  of  such 
Code  Is  redesignated  as  subchapter  B,  and 
the  heading  of  such  subchapter  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Subchapter  B — Special  provisions  applicable 
to  tax  on  special  fuels" 

(5)  Sections  4051  through  4053  of  such 
Code  are  repealed  and  the  table  of  sections 
for  subchapter  B  (as  redesignated  by  para- 
graph (4)  and  this  subsection)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  items  relating  to  sections 
4051,  4052,  and  4053. 

(6)  Sections  4055  and  4057  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  ",  in  the 
case  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  4041,". 

(7)  (A)  Section  4224  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exemption  for 
articles  taxable  as  Jewelry)   is  repealed. 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
G  of  chapter  32  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out 

"Sec.  4224.  Exemptions     for     articles     tax- 
able   as    Jewelry." 

(8)  Section  6011(c)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  ret\irn  of  retailers  excise  taxes  by  sup- 
pliers) is  repealed. 

(9)  Section  6416  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
certain  taxes  on  sales  and  services)  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(A)  Subsection  (a)(1)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "chapter  31  (retailers  taxes),". 

(B)  Subsection  (a)(1)(B)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  clause  (i)  and  redesignating 
clauses  (ii)  and  (iii)  as  clauses  (i)  and  (ii), 
respectively. 

(C)  Subsection  (a)  (2)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  an 
overpayment  of  tax  under  paragraph  (1), 
(3)  (A)  or  (B),  or  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section." 

(D)  Subsection  (a)(3)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subparagraph  (B),  by  redesig- 
nating subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D)  as  sub- 
paragraphs (B)  and  (C).  respectively,  and 
by  striking  out  "(ii)  "  in  the  subparagraph  so 
redesignated  as  subparagraph  (B)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  ". 

(E)  Subsection  (b)(1)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "31  or"  and  by  striking  out 
"(in  the  case  of  a  tax  Imposed  by  chapter 
32)". 
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(F)  Subsection  (b)(5)  is  amended  bv 
striking  out  "4053(b)(1)  or"  each  place  It 
appears. 

(G)  Subsection  (d)  is  repealed. 

(H)  Subsection  (e)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "subchapter  E"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subchapter  A". 

(10)  (A)  Section  7261  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating  to  criminal  penalty  for  representation 
that  retailers*  excise  tax  is  excluded  from 
price  of  article)    is  repealed. 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  75  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out 

"Sec.  7261.  Representation  that  retailers' 
excise  tax  is  excluded  from 
price  of  article." 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  RE- 
PLACE CURRENT  LEGISLATION 
FOR  WHEAT  AND  FEED  GRAINS 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  FindleyJ  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAJCER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  pro- 
posal (H.R.  1595;  to  replace  current  leg- 
islation  for  wheat  and  feed  grains,  is  in- 
tended to  create  conditions  under  which 
farmers  may  earn  and  get  a  high  per- 
family  real  income  in  a  manner  which 
will  preserve  freedom  and  opportunity. 

This  objective,  in  my  opinion,  can  best 
be  accomplished  by  preserving  the  mar- 
ket price  system  as  the  principal  in- 
fluence in  allocating  the  use  of  farm  re- 
sources. The  American  farmer  is  mors 
capable  than  government  of  planning  the 
use  of  his  acreage  and  other  productive 
resources. 

Freedom  to  produce  and  market  car- 
ries with  it  the  duty  to  accept  the  disci- 
pline of  competition. 

present  programs  have  failed 

Experience  with  the  present  temporary 
wheat  certificate  plan  clearly  indicates 
the  need  for  a  sounder  and  less  complex 
approach  to  the  economic  problems  of 
wheat  growers. 

New  wheat  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted in  time  to  eliminate  the  necessity 
for  another  referendum  on  the  wheat  cer- 
tificate plan  provided  by  existing  law 
which  was  rejected  by  w'heat  growers  in 
1963. 

The  present  "emergency"  feed  grain 
program  was  initiated  in  1961  and  has 
been  extended  with  minor  modifications 
since  that  time.  Considering  the  vast 
acreage  of  land  diverted  from  production 
by  the  program,  the  growth  in  market  at- 
tained during  its  4  years  of  operation, 
the  poor  crop  in  1964,  and  the  continu- 
ing surplus  of  feed  grains,  the  program 
clearly  has  failed  to  solve  the  feed  grain 
problem. 

Furthermore,  the  programs  for  wheat 
and  feed  grains  have  aggravated  the 
price  and  income  problems  of  livestock 
producers  and  have  proved  an  enormous 
financial  burden  on  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

My  proposal  for  meeting  the  economic 
problems  of  wheat,  feed  grain,  and  live- 
stock producers,  is  as  follows . 
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Authority  for  wheat  marketing  quotas 
and  acreage  allotments  would  be  termi- 
nated and  the  multiple-price  wheat  plan 
provisions  of  the  1962  Farm  Act  would 
be  repealed.  The  provision  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1964,  authorizing  the  1964 
and  1965  program  for  wheat  would  be 
allowed  to  expire.  The  1963  Feed  Grain 
\ct.  which  applies  only  to  the  1964  and 
1965  crops  of  feed  grains,  would  be  al- 
lowed to  expire. 

These  actions  are  necessary  in  order  to 
clear  the  slate,  beginning  with  the  1966 
crops,  for  a  new  approach  to  the  wheat 
and  feed  f^ra-n  problem.  Efforts  to  con- 
trol wheat  and  feed  grain  production  by 
means  of  acreage  allotments  and  mar- 
keting quota  programs  have  failed  dis- 
mally. They  have  created  inefhciences 
in  the  production  of  farm  commodities. 
Thev  have  increased  production  costs. 
They  have  shifted  the  surplus  problem 
from  one  commodity  to  another. 

My  bill  v.ould  enable  each  farmer  to 
decide  for  himself  which  grains  he 
should  grow,  how  much  of  each  he  can 
best  produce,  and  whether  he  would  be 
better  off  to  place  a  part  or  all  of  his 
farm  under  a  transitional  cropland  re- 
tirement contract. 

PRICE    PtJPFORTS    based    ON    i!PHgJCET    PRICES 

Beginning  with  the  1966  crop,  price 
supports  for  wheat  would  be  set  at  the 
U.S.  farm  price  equivalent  of  the  average 
world  market  price  during  the  immedi- 
ately preceding  three  marketing  years — 
currently  about  SI. 34  per  bushel.  Premi- 
ums and  discounts  would  be  used  to  re- 
flect market  demand  for  milling  and 
baking  quality.  For  corn,  supports 
would  be  90  percent  of  the  avei-age  price 
received  by  farmers  for  corn  during  the 
immediately  preceding  3  years.  Cur- 
rently this  would  mean  a  price  support 
of  about  $1  per  bushel  for  corn.  Sup- 
ports for  other  f^ed  grains  would  be  re- 
lated to  corn  with  d^ffei-entlals  to  reflect 
differences  in  feeding  value. 

Under  no  circumstances  would  the 
price  support  level  be  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  applicable  parity  price,  cur- 
rently about  $1.26  per  bushel  for  wheat 
and  78  cents  per  bu.shel  for  corn.  At  the 
present  tim.e  support  prices  computed  by 
the  ma'-ket  price  formulas  would  be  con- 
siderably higher  than  50  percent  of  par- 
ity in  all  cases.  This  approach  would 
eliminate  administrative  discretion  with 
respect  to  price  support  levels  for  wheat 
and  feed  grains.  It  would  automatically 
adjust  support  prices  to  changing  supply 
and  demand  conditions. 

Support  prices  set  in  this  manner 
would  not  impede  the  workings  of  the 
market:  would  not  be  an  incentive  to  in- 
crea.se  production:  and  yet.  would  pro- 
vide protection  against  any  substantial 
drop  in  wheat  and  feed  grain  prices. 

Because  price  supports  set  in  this  man- 
ner would  not  be  an  artificial  stimulant 
to  production,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  couple  them  with  restrictions  on  pro- 
duction or  marketing  of  grains. 

limited  cropland  f.etirejient 

My  bill  provides  a  limited  land  retire- 
ment program  to  ease  the  adjustment  of 
agricultural  production  to  effective  mar- 
ket demand.  It  would  be  temporary  and 
voluntary,  provide  for  competitive  bids, 
take  cropland  out  of  production  for  3  to 


5  years— except  that  land  being  diverted 
to  timber  could  be  placed  under  contract 
for  up  to  10  years — with  emphasis  on 
whole  farms,  and  prohibit  the  grazing 
of  retired  acres.  Under  no  circum- 
stances could  total  rental  payments  in 
any  one  year  exceed  $750  million. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  for 
a  period  of  3  years  to  enter  into  contracts 
for  the  voluntary  retirement  of  cropland 
with  emphasis  on  whole-farm  retire- 
ment. 

A  cropland  retirement  program  of  this 
nature  would  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of 
much  greater  productive  capacity  per 
dollar  cost  and  would  eliminate  most  of 
the  administrative  problems  associated 
with  the  emergency-type  programs  of 
recent  years.  Cropland  retirement  would 
terminate  completely  after  the  limdted 
transitional  period. 

Producers  of  all  commodities  would  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  cropland  retirement  program.  Pro- 
ducers would  be  required  to  establish  and 
maintain  proper  vegetative  cover  and 
control  of  noxious  v,'eeds  on  the  retired 
acres.  They  v.'ould  not  be  allowed  to 
graze  or  harvest  any  crop  off  the  land. 
The  voluntary  nature  of  this  proposed 
cropland  retirement  program  minimizes 
the  hkelihood  that  it  could  have  any 
adverse  effects  on  individual  counties 
or  communities;  however,  to  make  cer- 
tain that  no  area  would  be  adversely 
affected,  the  Secretary  would  be  directed 
to  place  a  maximum  limitation  on  the 
percentage  of  total  cropland  which  could 
be  retired  in  any  one  State  or  county. 
Cost  would  be  less  than  one-half  the 
cost  of  present  nrograms. 

ccc  dumping  prohibited 
To  protect  farmers  against  competition 
from  the  release  of  CCC  surplus  stocks  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains,  sale  of  these 
stocks  at  less  than  125  percent  of  prevail- 
ing support  levels,  plus  reasonable  carry- 
ing charges,  would  be  prohibited  except 
for  sales  that  are  offset  by  onen-market 
purchases.  This  exception  is  designed 
to  provide  needed  flexibility  for  the  main- 
tenance of  good  inventory  management 
practice. 

The  isolation  of  CCC  stocks  from  the 
market  would  rein.'^tate  immediately  the 
traditional  functions  of  the  market 
.system  in  establishiiig  farm  commodity 
prices  and  guiding  r.gricultural  produc- 
tion. Farmers  should  not  be  handi- 
capped by  ceilings  put  on  current  com- 
modity prices  through  the  dumping  of 
CCC  stocks,  which  have  been  built  up 
under  un.^ound  programs  of  the  past. 
Farmers'  experience  with  the  CCC  dump- 
ing of  both  feed  grains  and  wheat  in  the 
last  4  years  has  been  disastrous. 

The  proposal  to  terminate  both  wheat 
allotments  and  the  present  feed  grain 
program  and  to  institute  a  cropland  re- 
tirement program  puts  all  grains  on  the 
same  basis.  It  provides  no  restrictions  on 
individual  farm  operations  except  those 
applying  to  land  voluntarily  retn-ed  under 
the  program.  All  fanners  will  be  com- 
pletely free  to  use  all  their  noncontracted 
cropland  as  they  wish,  except  for  crops 
under  marketing  quotas.  This  would 
lead  to  a  restoration  of  competitive  mar- 
kets and  more  efficient  production. 
Thus,  it  would  lead  also  to  more  efficient 


and  more  profitable  livestock,  dairy,  and 
poultiT  production. 

This  program  would  provide  farmers 
the  opportunity  to  use  their  land,  capital, 
and  labor  for  the  production  of  commod- 
ities which  promise  greatest  returns  and 
highest  possible  net  income. 

It  gets  away  from  historic  bases,  yield 
factors,  miiiimum  allotments,  and  the 
other  problems  inherent  in  Government 
efforts  to  regulate  individual  farming 
operations.  It  preserves  the  opportu- 
nity for  each  farmer  to  make  his  own 
decisions.  It  provides  for  needed  adjust- 
ments in  resource  use  without  forcing 
every  farmer  to  retire  a  part  of  his  farm 
without  regard  to  his  individual  situa- 
tion. It  uses  support  prices  to  encourage 
orderly  marketing  and  orderly  adjust- 
ments in  production  rather  than  to  fix 
prices.  In  order  to  give  the  market  an 
opportunity  to  function  it  provides  pro- 
tection against  the  dumping  of  CCC 
stocks. 

This  program  gives  assurance  of  in- 
creasing family  farm  income,  and  im- 
proving farmers'  abiUty  to  build  markets 
at  home  and  abroad. 

The  general  public  will  support  a  rea- 
sonable expenditure  for  Government 
farm  programs,  provided  we  can  demon- 
strate that  these  programs  will  improve 
the  situation  instead  of  making  it  worse. 
The  program  I  propose  would  be  a  bridge 
to  an  improved  agricultural  situation  in 
which  the  need  for  Government  expendi- 
tures will  be  greatly  and  permanently 
reduced. 

BREAD  TAX  ON  WHEAT  SHOLT-,D 
BE  DROPPED 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  FindleyI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  th:s  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  let- 
ter today,  I  suggest  that  President  John- 
son begin  his  program  to  reduce  Federal 
excise  taxes  by  dropping  the  bread  tax, 
the  excise  tax  on  wheat  processed  for 
food. 

This  fee  was  provided  in  the  wheat 
certificate  bill  enacted  by  Congress  last 
year  at  the  President's  behest. 

I  also  invited  Presidential  support  for 
my  bill,  H.R.  1595,  a  proposal  replacing 
current  programs  for  both  wheat  and 
feed  grains  and  of  course  dropping  the 
bread  tax.  It  v/ould  base  price  supports 
on  market  prices  and  authorize  Govern- 
ment rental  of  farmland  within  fixed 
limits  during  a  3 -year  transition  period. 

The  bread  tax  is  the  heaviest,  most 
excessive  and  most  regressive  of  all  Fed- 
eral excise  taxes.  It  hits  hardest  the  low- 
est income  people  who  have  the  least 
ability  to  pay.  It  has  frequently— and 
accurately— been  described  as  a  tax  on 
poor  people. 

By  a  country  mile,  it  is  the  most  bur- 
densome Federal  excise  tax  on  the  books. 
Last  year  it  amounted  to  50  percent  of 
the  market  value  of  wheat.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  fixed  the  tax  at  70 
cents  for  each  bushel  of  wheat  milled  for 
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food.  The  support  level  was  only  $1  30, 
and  the  market  price  averaged  about 
$1.37.  Therefore  the  tax  amounted  to 
half  the  price  of  the  wheat. 

Of  all  Federal  excise  taxes,  I  know  of 
none  that  even  approaches  50  percent  of 
the  commodity  value.  The  tax  on  lux- 
ury furs,  for  example.  Is  10  percent. 

And  to  make  matters  worse,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  announced 
that  the  excise  tax  on  wheat  for  food 
this  year  is  even  higher — 75  cents  a 
bushel — and  the  price  support  is  even 
lower— $1.25  a  bushel. 

If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
tinues it5  policy  of  massive  dumping  of 
Government  wheat  stocks,  the  market 
price  will  undoubtedly  again  decline  with 
the  drop  in  the  support  level.  Therefore, 
the  excise  tax  on  wheat  for  food  this  year 
will  be  about  60  percent  of  wheat's  mar- 
ket value. 

The  wheat  certificate  plan  was  en- 
acted ver>'  reluctantly  last  year  by  the^ 
Congress.  It  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  only  10  votes,  and  that 
margin  clearly  would  have  not  developed 
without  the  President's  support  and  in- 
sistence. I  am  sure  the  Congress  will 
gladly  and  gratefully  respond  if  he  will 
insist  that  It  be  dropped. 

The  bread  tax  seems  totally  out  of 
place  in  the  President's  antipoverty  pro- 
gram. Indeed,  it  has  all  the  earmarks 
of  an  anti-anti-poverty  program.  The 
cost  of  this  tax  is,  of  course,  passed  on 
to  consumers,  and  Department  of  Agri- 
culture statistics  show  clearly  that  wheat 
flour  consumption  goes  up  shai-ply  as 
family  income  goes  down. 

Home  use  of  wheat  products  per  person 
per  week 
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Annual  income  per 
family 


Under  $2,000 

$2,000  to  $2.999 

$.3,000  to  $3.999... 

$4,000  to  $4.999 

$5,000  to  $.'i,999.. 
$6,000  to  $7,999  . 
$8,000  to  $9,999 


Southern 
United 
States 

(pounds) 


U.S. 
averape 
(pounds) 


PfTcent  ipeni 
for  wheat 
Annual  income  per  family:  products 

Under$2.n<10 , 6  6 

$2.0iW  to  $2.999 5  9 

$3,000  to  $3.999 ss 

$4,000  to  .$4.999... ■        .53 

$5,000  to  $.5.999 5  i 

$6,000  to  $7.999.„ .      4  8 

$8,000  to  $9,999 4.6 

Last  year  the  bread  tax  totaled  S350 
million,  and  this  year  it  will  reach  still 
more  deeply  into  the  pockets  of  those 
least  able  to  pay. 

Ironically,  most  of  the  proceeds  of  this 
tax  on  poor  people  are  handed  to  the 
highest  income  wheat  farmers  of  the 
country.  Department  of  Agriculture  sta- 
tistics last  year  showed  that  1,300  big 
wheat  farmers  would  qualify  for  annual 
paj-ments  averaging  $15,000.  but  the 
little  fellows — over  a  million  of  them — 
would  qualify  for  annual  payments  aver- 
aging only  $58.  It  was  such  a  bad  deal 
for  the  small  farmers  in  1964  that  two- 
thirds  of  those  eligible  did  not  sign  up. 

In  the  President's  state  of  the  Union 
message  he  called  for  revamp  of  farm 
programs   to  benefit  the  farmers  that 


need  help  the  most.  By  this  standard, 
the  wheat  certificate  program  is  headed 
180  degrees  in  the  wrong  direction. 

I  hope  the  President  will  begin  this 
program  to  reduce  Federal  excise  taxes 
by  dropping  the  excise  tax  on  wheat  for 
food.  Farmers,  consumers  and  taxpay- 
ers alike  would  welcome  this  action.  It 
would  be  a  special  blessing  to  poor  people. 

FEDERAL   FARM   FABLE 

I  was  impelled  to  make  this  suggestion 
to  Pi-esident  Johnson  when  I  recorded 
this  Federal  farm  fable  of  the  1960's,  an 
account  of  the  remarkable  experiences  of 
Zig  Wheat  and  Zag  Cotton. 

Once  upon  a  time  not  so  long  ago  sev- 
eral of  the  best  fed  farm  creatures  were 
sitting  around  planning  how  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  very  same  best  fed  farm 
creatures.  The  leaders  of  this  friendly 
group  were  Zig  "Wheat  and  Zag  Cotton. 
It  was  after  the  sad  21st  of  May  in  the 
year  1963  when  the  wheat  growers  had 
rejected  by  an  overwhelming  margin  the 
strict  control  wheat  certificate  program. 
Earlier,  the  wise  turkey  growers  had  re- 
jected a  turkey  control  program. 

Zig  Wheat  and  his  cohorts  in  and  out 
of  Government  reminisced  about  the 
farmer's  perversity  in  rejecting  the  cer- 
tificate program.  It  would  have  required 
the  wheat  miller  to  pay  a  50-percent 
manufacturers'  excise  tax  amounting  to 
$350  million  which  would  be  shifted  to 
consumers  in  the  form  of  higher  bread 
prices.  A  large  majority  of  this  huge  tax 
take  would  then  be  handed  to  the  largest 
wheat  growers.  Zig  Wheat  knew  that  the 
lowest  income  people  consume  the  most 
wheat  products  per  capita.  He  knew 
that  one-half  of  the  nonwhite  population 
has  an  annual  income  of  less  than  $3,000. 
Thus,  the  tax  must  fall  on  those  least 
able  to  pay  and  nonwhite  people  would 
be  hit  hardest  of  all. 

Also,  he  knew  that  the  small  wheat 
growers  were  required  to  cut  back  more 
sharply  than  the  largest  producers. 
Thus,  the  whole  program  was  an  anti- 
anti-poverty  proposal. 

The  Nation's  poor  heaved  a  sigh  of 
relief  when  the  farmers  rejected  the 
straitjacket.  But  this  made  best  fed 
Zig  Wheat  and  his  control-minded 
friends  in  Government  unhappy. 

Zig  Wheat  turned  to  Zag  Cotton  and 
said  "What  is  your  problem?"  Zag  Cot- 
ton replied :  "The  present  cotton  program 
prices  cotton  too  high  to  the  mills  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  losing  markets 
to  manmade  fibers  here  at  home.  Also, 
foreign  mills  get  U.S.  cotton  at  lower 
prices  through  the  export  subsidy.  They 
manufacture  cotton  cloth  and  ship  it 
back  to  the  United  State  at  cut-rate 
prices.  Therefore,  U.S.  cotton  mills  are 
losing  markets  every  which  way." 

Zig  Wheat  stroked  his  straw  beard  for  a 
moment,  then  said  to  Zag  Cotton,  "Why 
don't  you  meet  this  problem  with  a  pro- 
gram which  includes  lower  market  prices 
and  payments  to  the  producers?" 

Zag  answered,  "We  are  afraid  that  the 
public  will  be  upset  by  the  tremendously 
large  individual  payments  it  would  entail 
and  will  insist  that  Congress  put  a  maxi- 
mum on  payments.  You  and  I  know  how 
big  a  proportion  of  the  money  goes  to  the 
big  plantation  boys." 


Zag  replied,  "Oh,  we  don't  worry  about 
that.    We  know  our  way  around." 

Zag  then  suggested  that  each  develoo 
his  own  program  and  try  their  luck  when 
the  1964  Congress  convened. 

They  wished  each  other  a  happier  New 
Year  and  each  went  to  work  with  a  vigor 
inspired  by  the  motto,  "Take  what  your 
country  can  be  made  to  give  you." 

Several  months  later,  they  were  ready 
EachJiad  worked  out  his  own  program 
The  two  proposals  were  unrelated,  dis- 
similar and  contradictory  in  policy 
They  were  as  different  as  night  and  day 
except  that  in  each  scheme  long-suffer- 
ing Mr.  American  Taxpayer-Consumer 
would  foot  the  bill. 

The  legislative  problem  called  for  a 
classic  example  of  back  scratching  log 
rolling  and  arm  twisting. 

Zig  Wheat,  in  fear  of  losing  another 
farmer  referendum,  asked  for  and  got  a 
so-called  voluntary  program  that  had  no 
referendum. 

Zag  Cotton  asked  for  and  got  a  compul- 
sory  program  with  a  farmer  referendum. 
Zig  Wheat  asked  for  and  got  a  payment 
program  financed  by  a  $350  million  man- 
ufacturers' excise  tax  on  wheat  at  50  per- 
cent of  the  raw  value,  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  consumer.  The  wheat  millers  had  a 
very  poor  year  in  1964  and  expect  an- 
other  poor  year  in  1965. 

Zag  Cotton  asked  for  and  got  a  direct 
payment  program  for  farmers  financed 
from  general  tax  funds.  In  addition, 
provision  was  made  for  a  S350  million 
manufacturers'  excise  tax  in  reverse 
which  authorized  multi-million-dollar 
payments  to  cotton  mills  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasuiy.  Although  supposedly  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  cost  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles to  the  consumer,  the  prices  of  most 
cotton  textiles  are  actually  higher  today 
than  they  were  a  year  earlier.  And 
profits  of  cotton  mills  are  substantially 
higher  too. 

Zig  Wheat  asked  for  and  got  a  provi- 
sion under  which  small  wheatgrowers 
had  to  take  a  double  acreage  cut  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  payments. 

Zag  Cotton  asked  for  and  got  an  in- 
creased payment  for  the  small  cotton- 
grower  for  which  the  farmers  had  to  do 
nothing  additional  in  the  way  of  com- 
pliance. They  just  had  to  keep  doing 
what  they  had  been  doing  all  along. 

Zig  Wheat  asked  for  and  got  a  provi- 
sion under  which  only  those  who  com- 
plied— about  40  percent — mainly  the 
largest  fanns,  got  payments. 

Zag  Cotton  asked  for  and  got  payments 
for  all  farms,  big  and  small,  plus  extra 
bonus  payments  for  the  small  farms. 
All  the  cotton  mills,  big  and  small,  would 
share  the  financial  bonanza  of  the  Treas- 
ury payments — excise  tax  in  reverse. 
The  Textile  Workers  Union  hoped  to 
share  in  the  golden  shower  and  lobbied 
for  the  bill.  However,  now  they  are  com- 
plaining and  saying  the  mills  failed  to 
share  the  benefits  v.'ith  the  workers. 

Zig  Wheat  argued  chat  the  bill  would 
not  cause  prices  for  fiour  and  bread  to 
rise. 

Zag  Cotton  argued  that  the  bill  would 
cut  the  price  of  cotton  textiles. 

Zig  and  Zag  knew  that  neither  group 
had  a  bill  which  by  itself  could  pass  the 
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Congress.  But,  by  marriage,  they  could 
produce  an  offspring. 

Zig  Wheat  and  his  cohorts  worked  the 
wheat  States;  Zag  Cotton  and  his  cohorts 
worked  the  cotton  States;  the  textile 
labor  unions  and  the  mills  worked  their 
own  backyards;  and*all  this  plus  some 
fancy  ai-m  twisting  got  the  wheat-cotton 
bill  of  1964  through  Congress. 

And  this  is  how  the  first  nonrelated 
Siamese  twins — who  really  were  not  twins 
at  all— came  into  being.  Zig  Wheat  and 
Zag  Cotton  had  made  medical  history  on 
the  legislative  operating  table. 


FIRST  SEA  TRIALS  OF  THE  U.S.S. 
"SAM  RAYBURN" 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  FMr.  McCormack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  successfully  com- 
pleted sea  trials  of  the  U.S.S.  Sam 
Rayhurn,  the  28th  Polaris  type  subma- 
rine and  the  50th  nuclear  submarine  to 
become  operational,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover  which  I  here- 
with include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

Among  the  many  observations  made  by 
Admiral  Rickover  about  our  late  beloved 
Speaker,  and  my  dear  and  valued  friend, 
the  admiral  well  said: 

There  is  hardly  a  name  In  our  history  so 
bound  up  with  democratic  traditions  and 
Ideals  as  that  of  the  man  for  whom  this  ship 
Is  named. 

The  letter  follows: 
U.S.S.  "Sam  Ratburn"  (SSBN635) . 

Care  of  Fleet  Post  Office, 
New  York.  N.Y.,  November  4. 1964. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  McCormack:  We  have  just  suc- 
cessfully completed  first  sea  trials  of  the 
U.S.S.  Sam  Rayburn,  our  28th  Polaris-type 
submarine  and  the  50th  nuclear  submarine 
to  become  operational.  The  Rayburn  was 
built  by  the  Newport  "News  Shipbuilding  & 
Dry  Dock  Co.  of  Newport  News,  Va. 

This  ship  is  named  for  one  of  the  Nation's 
foremost  legislators  and  parliamentary  tech- 
nicians. Sam  Rayburn,  of  Texas  (1882-1961). 
A  public  servant  during  his  entire  adult  life, 
a  politician  In  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
Rayburn  served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives longer  than  anyone  before  him:  almost 
half  a  century,  or  more  than  one-fourth  the 
life  span  of  the  United  States.  During  the 
last  24  years  of  his  life  he  was  either  majority 
or  minority  leader  or  Speaker  of  the  House. 
He  held  the  speakership  for  17  years — the 
longest  record  and  double  the  one  previously 
held  by  Henry  Clay. 

His  tenure  In  the  House  coincided  with  a 
period  of  tremendous  change  in  the  fortunes 
of  our  country,  of  Inniunerable  crises  and  as 
many  triumphs;  a  period  which,  saw  the 
United  States  rise  from  relative  obscurity  to 
the  pinnacle  of  world  power,  its  population 
more  than  doubling,  its  affluence  multiplying 
many  times  over.  Government  grew  accord- 
ingly, as  reflected  In  the  Federal  budget 
which  rose  from  $1  to  $84  billion. 

Rayburn's  name  Is  connected  with  many 
important  pieces  of  legislation,  particularly 
after  he  became  chairman  of  the  Commit- 


tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  In 
1931.  He  wEis  the  author  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Act.  the  Seciorltles  Ex- 
change Act.  the  Rayburn-Wheeler  Holding 
Company  Act,  and  the  Rur&l  Electrification 
Act.  He  has  been  called  the  principal  archi- 
tect of  the  legislative  program  of  the  Roose- 
velt era.  In  August  1941  he  persuaded  the 
House  to  extend  the  draft  act.  The  vote  was 
203  to  202.  Thvis  narrowly  was  dissipation 
of  oiiT  military  manpower  averted  Just  4 
months  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

Rayburn's  reputation  as  a  statesman  and 
skilled  parliamentarian,  however,  rests  chiefly 
on  his  handling  of  the  speakership.  To  quote 
the  late  Clarence  Cannon:  "The  foundations 
of  the  growing  power  of  the  speakership  were 
laid  under  Speaker  Thomas  Reed,  flowered 
under  Speaker  Joseph  Cannon,  and  have 
culminated  under  Speaker  Rayburn  •  •  • 
In  all  the  long  and  stately  procession  of  Illus- 
trious men  who  have  occupied  that  exalted 
position  he  is  the  greatest  and  the  most 
powerful." 

The  speakership  is  an  ancient  and  venerable 
institution  going  back  to  14th  century  Eng- 
land. Congress  took  it  over  from  the  colonial 
legislatures.  Curiously,  the  office  now  puts 
its  incumbent  next  in  succession  after  the 
Vice  President.  If  Rayburn's  life  did  not 
quite  follow  the  tradition  of  log  cabin  to 
White  House,  it  came  close;  for  the  speaker- 
ship is  held  to  be  the  second  most  important 
public  office  in  the  land. 

Sam  Rayburn  was  born  in  Tennessee.  1  of 
11  children  of  a  Confederate  cavalryman. 
The  family  moved  to  a  40-acre  cotton  farm 
in  Texas  when  he  was  5.  There  he  attended 
a  1-room  schoolhouse  and  did  the  usual 
chores  expected  of  farm  children.  When  he 
wasn't  farming  he  read  voraciously.  As  he 
later  remarked.  "By  the  time  I  was  9  or  10  I 
had  read  every  history  book  I  could  find  •  •  • 
everything  I  could  get  hold  of  about  Wash- 
ington. Hamilton,  Jefferson,  the  Adamses, 
Monroe,  Madison,  and  all  I  could  about  the 
men  then  in  public  life."  By  the  time  he 
was  13,  he  had  decided  on  a  public  career. 
He  didn't  lose  time  reaching  his  goal. 

At  17  he  entered  college,  working  his  way 
through  by  sweeping  fioors  and  milking  cows. 
Upon  graduation  he  taught  school.  At  24 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature,  serv- 
ing 6  years,  the  last  2  as  speaker  of  the  house. 
He  studied  law  between  sessions  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  He  was  30  when  first 
elected  to  Congress. 

Despite  his  rise  to  positions  of  power  and 
Infiuence.  Rayburn  remained  a  plain,  home- 
spun man.  President  Johnson  said  of  him 
that  there  wasn't  anyone  In  the  United  States 
who  couldn't  see  him  "If  they  were  willing  to 
sit  a  spell.  To  the  dismay  of  his  staff,  he 
made  his  own  appointments — often  on  the 
back  of  an  old  envelope  In  his  hip  pocket. 
And  he  read  his  own  mall.  'When  someone 
writes  me  on  tablet  paper  with  a  lead  pencil,' 
he  once  told  me,  'I  figure  what  he's  writing 
me  about  Is  pretty  important  to  him.'  "  And 
once.  In  talking  of  Flag  Springs,  the  little 
town  where  he  attended  school.  Rayburn 
said:  "All  of  us  are  Just  a  little  way  from 
Flag  Springs.  You  know  I  Just  missed  being 
a  tenant  farmer  by  a  gnat's  heel." 

There  Is  hardly  a  name  In  our  history  so 
bound  up  with  our  democratic  traditions  and 
Ideals  as  that  of  the  man  for  whom  this 
ship  is  named. 

"He  was  the  last  tie  between  the  frontier 
concepts  and  Ideals  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  An- 
drew Jackson.  Davy  Crockett,  Sam  Houston, 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  new  frontier 
of  science." 

Respectfully, 

H.  G.  Rickover. 


from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  indoor  sports  in  this 
country — and  I  suppose  everywhere 
else — is  the  fine  art  of  baiting  bureau- 
crats. In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bu- 
reaucrat Is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  man  doing  a  job.  Public  service  de- 
mands people  who  are  dedicated  to  the 
ideal  of  serving  the  public.  I  want  to 
take  note  today  of  the  fine  work  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
and  salute  them  for  doing  an  eflBcient 
and  effective  job  from  the  district  level 
all  the  way  to  the  Commissioner's  level. 

In  San  Antonio,  the  district  oflBce  of 
the  Immigration  Service  probably  proc- 
esses more  work  than  any  comparable 
ofiBce  in  the  Southwest  or  the  entire 
United  States.  John  Holland — a  career 
man  in  his  job — and  his  fine  staff  of 
dedicated  people  administer  a  diflflcult 
law  in  a  quiet,  effective,  and  most  impor- 
tant, humane  way. 

Immigration  involves  every  human 
condition  and  problem.  It  takes  years  of 
experience  to  learn  to  cope  with  these 
problems,  and  it  takes  a  real  desire  for 
compassionate  service  to  mankind  to 
work  well  with  the  situations  immigra- 
tion men  must  face. 

My  oflBce  processes  several  hundred 
immigration  cases  every  year  and  I  ad- 
dress dozens  of  queries  to  John  Holland 
and  Commissioner  Farrell  and  his  staff. 
I  have  always  had  a  prompt  and  in- 
formed response;  I  have  always  been 
treated  with  coiutesy  and  always  found 
the  help  I  sought. 

Commissioner  Farrell,  his  staff  people, 
his  district  director,  John  Holland,  and 
his  line  oflBcers  in  my  area  have  proved 
time  and  again  to  be  the  kind  of  people 
we  need  in  Government.  Theirs  is  a  dif- 
ficult assignment;  it  may  well  be  one  of 
the  most  difficult  assignments  in  our 
Government.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the 
job  is  being  done  well. 


SALUTE  TO  THE  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATURALIZATION  SERVICE 
Mr.  FARNUM.    Mr.   Speaker.  I   ask 
Inanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


WE   TREAT   OUR  MILITARY 
SHABBILY 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  on  January  4,  I  introduced  H.R. 
1026,  a  bill  to  increase  the  subsistence  al- 
lowance of  all  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  to  $75  per  month.  I  originally 
introduced  this  measure  during  the  88th 
Congress.  Its  purpose  is  to  improve  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  military  man. 
Specifically,  it  would  permit  tens  of 
thousands  of  men  in  the  Armed  Forces 
to  purchase  enough  food  each  month  so 
that  they  might  have  a  nutritious  diet. 
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In  the  current  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  a  former  major  in  the  U.S. 
Army  speaks  his  mind  on  the  reasons 
that  compelled  him  to  resign  his  com- 
mission after  13  years  as  an  officer.  It 
is  a  tale  that  should  cover  each  and 
every  one  of  us  with  shame.  It  is  a  tale 
of  substandard  housing  at  outrageous 
costs  to  the  military  man,  cf  low  wages, 
and  of  the  general  frustrating  conditions 
that  prevail  in  the  Armed  Forces  today. 
This  article  by  Manon  T.  Wood  needs 
to  be  read  by  all  Americans,  for  in  the 
process  of  analyzing  his  own  experiences 
in  the  Army  he  placed  military  life  in  a 
perspective  rarely  seen  by  the  average 
civilian.  Yet,  it  is  a  perspective  built 
on  truth  and  on  fact. 

Mr.  Wood  raises  questions  in  his  article 
that  need  to  be  answered.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  question  is,  Why  do  we 
treat  the  military  man  as  a  second-class 
citizen?  This  question  strikes  at  the  very 
cornei  stone  of  cur  society.  It  is  strange 
indeed  that  a  free  and  open  society  as 
ours  V.  ould  create  a  second-class  citizenry 
and  leave  our  national  defenses  to  it. 
Such  a  course  of  action,  in  my  opinion, 
is  suicidal. 

Men  are  leaving  the  Armed  Forces 
every  day  in  disgust  and  frustration, 
humiliated  by  the  country  which  asked 
them  to  dedicate  their  lives  in  service  to 
it.  Do  we  really  believe  that  our  missiles 
and  bombs  will  defend  us  by  themselves? 
Do  v.c  not  know  that  it  takes  men — ded- 
icated men — who  are  willing  to  live  un- 
der the  civil  disabilities  of  military  life, 
and  then  die  defending  their  country? 
Where  will  we  get  such  men  after  they 
have  left  us,  as  Marion  D.  Wood  did, 
wondering  why  they  allowed  themselves 
to  be  played  for  suckers?  Shall  we  hire 
mercenaries? 

With  unanimous  consent  I  am  insert- 
ing the  article  by  Marion  T.  Wood,  en- 
titled "We  Treat  Our  Military  Shabbily," 
from  the  January  16,  1965,  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post: 

Wk  Tre-'.t  Our  MrLiTARY  Shabbily 
(By  Marion  T.Wood) 
After  13  years  as  an  officer  of  the  U.S. 
Army.  I  recently  resigned,  frustrated  and  dis- 
illusioned. I  w.is  supposed  to  be  guarding 
something  gr;\ndly  called  the  American  way 
of  life.  But,  by  a  cruel  paradox,  the  society 
I  had  sworn  to  protect  is  a  rcciety  that  is 
IndiiTerent  and  even  hostile  toward  me  and 
my  comrades. 

Built  into  the  very  foundation  of  this 
Nation  is  a  distrust  of  soldiers,  especially 
in  peacetime.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence denounces  the  British  for  keep- 
ing standing  armies  in  the  Colonies  in  times 
cf  peace.  Tho  third  amendment  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights  specifically  prohibits  the  quarter- 
ing of  soldiers  in  peacetime  "in  any  house 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner."  In  war, 
the  historic  pattern  has  always  been  the 
same:  When  war  was  declared,  the  Nation 
suddc".Iy  rallied  an  army  of  civilians,  trained 
and  led  by  professionals  who  had  long  en- 
dured the  persistent  apathy  and  frequent 
scorn  of  their  country.  After  the  war.  the 
civilians  discarded  their  uniforms  and  be- 
came, as  veterans,  members  of  a  privileged 
class.  They  we.-e  rewarded  for  service  after 
getting  out  of  the  Army;  those  who  stayed 
In  were  neither  rewarded  nor  even  long 
remembered. 

After  World  War  II,  the  pattern  of  hostility 
toward  soldiers  continued.  Typically,  the 
benefits  of  the  GI  bill  were  extended  to  vet- 
erans, hut  not  to  those  who  decided  to  make 


the  Army  (or  any  other  service)  a  career. 
Then,  however,  for  the  first  time  in  history 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  twilight  state  of 
neither  peace  nor  war.  Tlie  cold  war  sud- 
denly challenged  our  historic  attitude  that 
soldiers  were  "good"  in  wartime  and  "bad" 
in  peacetime,  and  that  the  best  soldier  was 
an  ex-soldier. 

It  was  in  this  twilight  that  I  chose  the 
Army  as  a  profession.  Many  friends  and 
relatives  were  stunned.  "You  must  be  out 
of  your  mind."  s.nid  one  friend.  Like  so 
many  civilians,  they  felt  that  the  Army  was 
a  place  for  people  who.  as  it  was  usually  put. 
"could  not  do  well  on  the  outside."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  had  been  doing  well  on 
the  outside,  which  in  my  case  was  a  small 
college.  Membership  in  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps — ROTC — was  required  for 
the  first  2  years.  I  enjoyed  the  experience 
enough  to  continue  it  during  my  last  2 
yearfe  in  coU'ege.  My  scholastic  record  v/as 
liigh  enough  to  qualify  me  for  a  Regular 
Army  commission  at  griiduation.  As  a  new 
infantry  lieutenant  in  June  1950,  I  fully  in- 
tended to  make  the  Army  my  career. 

As  I  look  back  I  .ctill  see  patriotism  as 
the  basic  reason  I  decided  to  become  an 
Army  officer.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
a  more  sophisticated  explanation.  Soldiers 
are  generally  cmbarrasseri  when  they  try 
to  explain  what  it  means  to  be  a  soldier. 
Phrases, iucl^i  as  "service  to  your  nation"  and 
"gtiardians  of  democracy"  stick  in  a  sol- 
dier's throat,  as  well  they  should.  Good 
soldiers  are  soldiers  because  soldiering  is  a 
very  re:il,  \-ery  meaningful  profession.  Tliis 
is  especially  true  in  a  society  where  many 
men  with  high-paying  jobs  make  no  con- 
tribution to  society.  Soldiers,  at  least,  have 
the  satisfaction  of  kv. owing  their  nation 
needs  them.  Yet  from  that  nation,  soldiers 
often  receive  shabby  treatment. 

My  introduction  to  how  the  Army  treats 
its  own  cMv.e  when  the  Army  took  6  weeks 
to  transform  me  from  a  college  boy  to  a 
rifle-platoon  leader,  responsible  for  the  lives 
of  some  40  men.  Six  weeks  is  not  much  time. 
Then  I  was  shipped  to  Japan,  v.here  the  Army 
was  frantically  putting  together  outfits  to 
send  to  Korea.  Some  consisted  mainly  of 
stockade  soldiers — men  taken  from  military 
jails--and  untrained  South  Koreans.  I 
landed  in  Wonsan.  North  Korea,  in  Novem- 
ber   1950.   without   winter  clotViing. 

Our  eciuipment  v.as  often  shoddy  or  in 
short  supply.  Weapons  misfired;  ammuni- 
tion was  scarce.  There  were  not  enough 
magazines  for  otir  automatic  rifles.  We  were 
on  the  line  eight  out  of  nine  months.  There 
were  few  form:'l  battles  or  engagements.  It 
was  a  dirty  little  war,  and  the  worst  part 
of  it  was  the  feeling  that  no  one  really 
c  ircd. 

When  I  got  back  In  the  States  in  1951, 
after  my  tour  in  Korea,  I  suddenly  was  a 
peacetime  soldier.  I  had  been  warned  that 
a  soldier  was  a  second-class  citizen  in  many 
Army  towns,  the  communities  that  live  off 
the  payrolls  of  military  bases.  The  princi- 
pal Industry  in  most  of  these  towns  was 
taking  soldiers  for  every  dime  they  had. 

In  many  Army  towns  the  citizen  most  dis- 
criminated against  is  the  soldier.  Some 
policemen  arrest  them  with  flagrant  en- 
trapm.ent  techniques.  I  have  seen  police 
wait  for  a  soldier  to  walk  out  of  a  tavern 
and  enter  his  car.  As  he  pulled  away, 
he  was  stopped  and  arrested  for  driving 
while  Intoxicated.  Instead  of  protesting 
such  injustice,  the  Army  condoned  it.  Man 
after  man  was  hauled  before  civilian  au- 
thorities on  stich  charges,  convicted,  and 
fined.  Then  these  men  were  usually  turned 
over  to  the  Army,  which  fined  them  for 
"conduct  unbecoming  a  soldier  or  an  officer." 
The  usual  fine  in  one  Army  town  a  few  years 
ago  for  an  officer  was  $151.50,  and  a  similar 
fine  was  paid  to  the  Army.  At  one  post 
where  I  served,  soldiers  were  told  officially 
that  they  should  let  their  wives  drive,  for 


a  wife  could  be  fined  only  once — as  a  civil- 
ian. 

When  I  was  on  my  fourth  tour  of  duty 
at  Fort  Benning,  in  1956,  about  9,000  fam- 
ilies  were  living  off-post.  Many  families 
lived  in  slums.  Some  used  outdoor  privies 
Others  shared  bathrooms  and  kitchens,  and 
slept  in  shifts  because  there  were'  not 
enough  bedrooms  to  go  around.  Finally, 
the  Government  authorized  the  Army  to 
build  4,000  homes.  But  members  of  an  area 
real  estate  board  complained  to  Washington 
that  the  building  of  so  many  homes  would 
ruin  the  local  housing  market.  The  author- 
ization was  cut  down  to  1,000  homes.  The 
Army  consistently  caves  In  when  challenged 
by  local  political-pressure  groups. 

Most  civilians  think  that  a  soldier's  pay 
Is  tax  free,  that  he  is  financially  coddled 
with  extras  that  more  than  make  up  for 
his  low  pay.  Soldiers  do  pay  Federal  In- 
come taxes  and  social  security,  regardless 
of  where  they  are  stationed  In  the  world. 
They  pay  a  3-percent  tax  on  food  in  all  mili- 
tary commissaries.  They  also  pay  sales 
taxes  where  there  are  such  taxes.  The  post 
exchange  Is  highly  overrated  as  a  place  for 
bargains.  In  many  cases  a  soldier  can  buy 
goods  cheaper  at  an  off-post  discount  store. 
PX  prices  are  deliberately  pegged  high 
enough  to  prevent  area  civilian  merchants 
from  suffering. 

On-post  Government  housing  is  not  free, 
and  it  certainly  is  not  cheap.  For  example,  at 
my  last  post,  in  a  Government-owned  hous- 
ing project,  I  paid  $145.05  a  month  for  a 
small  two-bedroom  apartment.  My  ne.\t- 
door  neighbor  paid  $175  a  month  for  an  iden- 
tical apartment  because  he  happened  to  be  a 
colonel;  I  was  a  major. 

Financially,  the  professional  soldier  Is  a 
second-class  Federal  employee.  Until  the 
cynically  timed  election-year  pay  raise  re- 
cently voted  by  Congress,  the  pay  of  second 
lieutenants  with  less  than  -2  years'  service 
hiid  not  been  raised  since  1953.  The  starting 
salary  for  a  married  second  lieutenant,  in- 
cluding all  benefits,  was  about  $4,500  a  year. 
The  average,  new,  Government  civilian  em- 
ploy-re starts  at  $5,400.  The  civilian  works  a 
•iU-hour  week  and  Is  eligible  for  overtime 
pay.  Tlie  soldier  puts  in  a  work  week  of  50 
or  more  hours;  even  a  65-hour  work  week  is 
not  unusual.  Of  course,  there  is  no  overtime. 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  soldiering  should 
be  a  9-to-5  job  with  weekends  and  holidays 
off.  A  soldier  Is  a  soldier.  It  Is  a  tough,  de- 
manding profession,  and  it  has  to  be  that 
way.  As  noncivlllans,  soldiers  do  not  have 
many  civilian  rights.  No  civilian  can  be  ar- 
rested for  refusing  to  show  up  in  his  office 
or  factory  on  a  day  he  does  not  feel  like  work- 
ing. A  soldier  can  be  court-martialed.  The 
Army,  rightfully,  insists  on  extraordinary 
power  over  its  men.  The  Army's  mission  is 
to  defend  the  Nation,  and  to  carry  out  this 
mi.-sicn  the  rights  of  the  Army  must  tran- 
scend the  rights  of  the  Individual.  No  good 
soldier  disputes  this.  And,  in  giving  up 
rights  guaranteed  to  all  other  U.S.  citizens, 
no  soldier  expects  extra  privileges.  This  is 
in  keeping  with  a  fine  American  tradition 
that  contrasts  sharply  with  that  of  more 
militaristic  natioxis. 

America's  long  and  unbroken  tradition  as 
a  nonmilltaristic  nation  Is  not  being  ques- 
tioned by  the  military  men  who  serve  this 
Nation.  They  do  not  want  more  recognition 
or  more  power.  They  simply  want  a  more 
equitable  share  of  that  American  w:iy  of  life 
they  hear  so  much  about.  Their  demand  is 
not  merely  for  better  pay  and  benefits:  they 
are  asking  for  a  realistic  attitude  toward  the 
military. 

From  the  military  man's  point  of  view, 
the  society  he  guards  Is  unable  to  make  up 
its  mind.  The  American  society  demands  a 
first-clnss  Military  Establishment.  Yet.  by 
keeping  military  pay  scales  low.  by  seemingly 
equating  a  military  career  with  low-status 
employment,  this  same  society  makes  it  dif- 
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flcult  for  dedicated  men  to  enter,  and  stay  in, 
military  service. 

Rather  than  a  savior  of  his  country,  the 
American  fighting  man  is  looked  upon  as  a 
parasite  of  an  affluent  peacetime  society. 
From  Congressmen  on  down,  Americans  have 
refused  to  look  realistically  at  what  brushflre 
wars  like  Vietnam  mean  to  the  soldier  who 
has  to  fight,  and  perhaps  die.  In  them.  The 
soldier  Is  willing  to  fight  and  die,  but  he  has 
a  right  to  ask  that  he  be  treated  as  a  first- 
class  citizen. 

It  is  nothing  less  than  immoral  for  the 
American  public,  through  its  political  and 
military  leaders,  to  perpetuate  a  policy  of 
deception  and  distrust  toward  the  service- 
man. Today's  victim  of  this  policy  is  lured 
into  a  military  career  by  appeals  to  his 
patriotism — and  promises  of  security  that 
are  callously  broken.  I  resigned  from  the 
Army  because  I  sought  a  new  and  more 
satisfying  way  of  life.  I  wanted  security  for 
myself  and  my  family.  I  found  little  of  the 
security  the  Army  had  led  me  to  expect.  The 
Army  told  me,  in  a  pamphlet  promoting  the 
Army  as  a  career,  that  the  Army  was  striving 
to  stabilize  duty  assignments.  Improve  fam- 
ily stability.  Increase  career  attractiveness. 
Tlie  pamphlet  emphasized  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  basic  Army  policy:  "The  normal 
tour  of  duty  will  be  for  3  years."  In  13  years 
I  moved  33  times,  including  10  times  In 
9  years  of  marriage.  And  my  experience  was 
typical;  I  was  a  victim  of  the  system. 

The  supreme  irony  comes  when  a  man, 
with  sorrow  and  reluctance,  finally  decides 
to  resign  from  the  Army.  The  same  civilians 
who  thought  liim  foolish  for  joining  the 
Army  now  look  on  him  as  foolish  for  resign- 
ing. They  eye  his  rows  of  ribbons:  they  see 
a  man  of  experience  and  valor  withdrawing 
from  their  defense.  They  seem  to  sense  that 
his  absence  Is  a  chink  In  their  armor.  Per- 
haps they  feel  less  secure. 

In  the  year  ending  last  June  30,  a  total  of 
1,483  regular  officers  resigned  from  all  the 
armed  services.  The  total  was  1,622  in  1962 
and  787  In  1961.  The  Nation  cannot  afford 
to  lose  these  dedicated  men.  Ncr  can  the 
Nation  continue  to  believe  it  is  possible  to 
maintain  a  large  Military  Establishm.ent 
whose  members  merely  subsist  or.  the  fringes 
of  the  society  they  protect.  Thousands  of 
the  men  who  guard  America  are  raising  fami- 
lies on  Incomes  at  or  below  the  Government's 
own  definition  of  a  "poverty  Income." 

If  American  civilians  want  tlie  security  pro- 
vided by  a  large  military  establls'nment.  they 
must  provide  more  security  to  the  men  in 
that  est.^bllshment.  These  men  are  not  hired 
gimslingers;  most  of-them  are  husbands  and 
fathers  with  families  to  support.  These  men 
would  die  for  their  Nation,  and  these  families 
would  mourn  them  with  pride.  These  Ameri- 
cans are  among  otir  finest.  And  our  finest 
should  be  nothing  less  than  cherished. 

When  I  decided  to  resign  from  the  Army, 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  myself  to  justify  my  de- 
cision. I  want  the  opportunity.  I  wrote, 
to  grow  personally  and  financially,  according 
to  my  own  ability;  I  want  to  be  part  of  a 
stable  community;  I  want  a  home;  but  mostly 
I  want  my  children  to  grow  up  in  an  atmos- 
phere which  will  more  adequately  prepare 
them  to  face  the  future  with  confidence. 
The  U.S.  Army  does  not  offer  these  possi- 
bilities to  me. 

Now  that  I  am  a  civilian,  and  proud  of  my 
military  service  and  the  U.S.  Army,  perhaps 
I  should  change  that  last  sentence.  For  I 
know  now  that  the  Army  was  not  alone  in 
letting  me  down.    America  did  too. 
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CHANGE  IN  OUR  COINAGE  SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  White]  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

CXI 32 


Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker 
and  Members  of  the  House,  during  this 
next  Congress  no  doubt  there  will  be  a 
change  in  our  coinage  system.  The  basic 
reason  for  this  need  for  legislation  is  be- 
cause of  the  great  demand  for  silver. 
The  short  supply  of  silver  and  the  present 
worldwide  uses  thereof  exceed  the  400 
million  ounces  per  year,  of  which  the 
United  States  uses  nearly  250  million 
ounces  per  year. 

The  worldwide  supply  of  silver  is  slight- 
ly over  200  million  ounces,  50  percent  of 
world  consumption. 

The  U.S.  production  of  silver  is  less 
than  40  million  ounces  per  year;  less  than 
17  percent  of  our  own  demand. 

The  shortage  of  silver  is  supplied  by 
sales  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  at  $1.29  per 
ounce. 

In  January  1964  the  Treasury  had  1.53 
billion  ounces  of  silver. 

In  January  1965  the  Treasury  had  1.19 
billion  ounces — a  loss  of  340  million 
ounces  of  silver,  during  the  last  calendar 
year. 

At  this  rate  of  loss  the  Treasury  will 
run  out  of  silver  within  3  years. 

The  U.S.  and  Treasury  supply  of  silver 
is  already  below  the  critical  point. 

We  need  at  least  500  million  ounces  in 
strategic  reserve,  for  space  exploration, 
for  photographic  uses,  for  electrical  con- 
tacts, brazing  alloys,  for  monetary  needs, 
and  for  shoring  up  friendly  countries' 
currencies,  as  past  examples  in  China 
and  India  prove. 

At  present  the  coinage  demand  alone 
in  the  United  States  is  nearly  200  million 
ounces  per  year. 

You  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
coin  shortage.  I  suggest  that  the  coin- 
age shortage  is  not  due  to  a  lack  of  silver 
supply,  but  to  lack  of  minting  facilities, 
coin  hoarding,  and  increased  demand 
from  vending  machines.  Over  $3  billion 
in  sales  were  made  by  vending  macliines 
in  1964. 

If  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  were 
allowed  free  play,  the  price  of  silver  on 
the  world  market  today  would  be  in  ex- 
cess of  SI. 29  an  ounce.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  Treasury  Department  selling 
at  that  price,  the  price  of  silver  would 
be  much  higher. 

If  our  present  Treasury  stocks  are  de- 
pleted, the  Treasury  would  not  have  sil- 
ver to  sell  at  $1.29  per  ounce  and  the 
world  market  price  would  be  so  great 
that  :t  would  be  profitable  to  melt  down 
our  coins.  During  1942  and  1943  we 
minted  silver  nickels,  which  at  the  pres- 
ent price  of  silver,  are  worth  seven  cents. 
There  are  in  the  United  States  today  two 
firms  refining  these  nickels  for  the  silver 
they  contain:  one  in  the  State  of  New 
Yoi-k,  the  other  in  the  State  of  Utah. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Treasuiy  must 
maintain  the  $1.29  per  ounce  price  until 
we  change  our  coinage  system.  The 
Treasury  Department  has  finally  recog- 


nized this,  and  is  attempting  to  come  up 
with  an  answer.  It  has  a  private  orga- 
nization conducting  a  research  program 
with  regard  to  the  coinage  problems  and 
its  report  was  to  have  been  made  in  De- 
cember, then  in  January,  then  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  and  it  may  be  the  month  of  April 
before  we  receive  it. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  consider- 
able sentiment  within  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  completely  debase  our  coins 
and  to  substitute  cupro-nickel,  or  some 
other  base  metal,  for  silver.  I  think  this 
would  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  at  present  in  silver 
stocks,  1.19  billion  ounces  of  silver  stored 
at  West  Point,  which  could  be  used  as  a 
coinage  reserve  for  some  considerable 
time.  I  believe  that  by  reducing  the  sil- 
ver content  of  our  coins,  we  could  provide 
a  coinage  of  intrinsic  value,  and  one  that 
would  meet  the  needs  of  vending  ma- 
chines. At  the  same  time,  this  procedure 
would  provide  coinage  acceptable  in  the 
United  States,  maintain  the  prestige  of 
our  coins  throughout  the  world,  and  keep 
the  dollar  respected  wherever  it  is  traded. 

This  morning  I  viewed  a  TV  program 
on  which  an  oflBcial  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment was  interviewed.  He  indicated 
a  possible  complete  debasement  of  our 
coinage.  Not  long  ago,  there  appeared  a 
comic  strip  in  the  Washington  Post 
showing  a  need  for  coinage  debasement. 
The  strip  suggested  that  we  would  have 
paper  money,  such  as  shinplasters,  as 
they  were  called  in  the  1830's,  and  1840's, 
in  the  place  of  our  present  silver  coins. 

I  think  the  West  has  a  vital  interest 
in  this  matter,  but  my  interest  arises, 
not  just  because  I  come  from  a  West- 
ern State.  If  I  were  from  the  State  of 
Florida,  I  would  be  just  as  interested  in 
the  integrity  of  our  coinage. 

Most  of  the  silver  produced  in  the 
United  States  is  mined  as  a  byproduct. 
Our  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  other  metal 
mines  interestingly  extract  ores  that 
contain  silver  as  an  impurity.  I  do  not 
think  that  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
$1.29  per  ounce  price,  these  mines  will 
produce  additional  amounts  of  silver,  the 
need  for  which  is  evident. 

The  need  for  a  change  in  our  silver 
policy  and  coinage  system  has  been,  after 
years  of  warnings  by  the  Congress, 
recognized  by  the  Treasury  Department. 
At  present,  a  study  within  the  Depart- 
ment is  underway.  A  private  firm  has 
been  engaged  to  explore  the  metallurgic 
possibilities  for  coinage  changes.  Even 
before  the  results  of  these  studies  have 
been  established,  the  opponents  of  silver 
coinage  within  the  Treasury  Department 
are  voicing  the  hopes  of  the  Silver  Users 
Association  by  stating  that  the  future 
coins  of  the  United  States  will  contain 
no  silver. 

The  critical  coin  shortage  is  related 
in  the  silver  opponents'  statements  to 
the  silver  shortage,  when,  in  fact,  there 
is  no  direct  connection  between  the  two. 
The  coin  shortage  is  due  to  inadequate 
mint  facilities,  increasing  populations, 
greatly  expanded  sales  through  vending 
machines — approximately  $3  billion  in 
1964 — and  coin  hoarding,  as  I  said  be- 
fore.   The  credibility  of  the  study  will 
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be  in  doubt  due  to  the  preconceived  no- 
tions within  the  Treasury,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  some  of  its  officials  are 
waging  a  campaign  against  silver. 

Even  if  those  persons  within  the  Ti-eas- 
ury  Department  who  have  a  historic  dis- 
like for  silver  coins  prevail  in  th?  re- 
port of  that  Department,  the  ultimate 
decision  is  that  of  the  Congress.  The 
Constitution  explicitly  imposes  the  re- 
sponsibility for  coining  money  and  the 
regulation  of  its  value  upon  the  Con- 
gress. We  surely  will  enact  legislation 
affecting  coinage  this  year,  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  we  will  provide  coins  be- 
fitting the  dignity  of  this  country.  In 
short,  I  believe  we  must  retain  silver  in 
our  coinage  system,  not  only  for  the 
intrinsic  value  for  such  coinage,  but  also 
to  properly  fit  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  A  reduction  in  the  pres- 
ent silver  content  will  alleviate  the  silver 
shortage  problem,  and  will  maintain  a 
coin  of  prestige  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  First  of  all, 
I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  for  bringing  this  subject  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  today  because  I 
think  it  is  very  vital  to  a  sound  dollar  and 
sound  coins  in  this  country.  But  I  want 
to  ask  more  specifically  if  you  can  give 
us  any  figure  or  any  source  of  figures  to 
justify  the  statement  that  there  is  a 
loss  of  silver  from  the  storage  in  West 
Point. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  would  say 
that  the  daily  statement  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  at  the  beginning  of  1963 
showed  more  than  1,650  million  ounces  of 
silver  were  in  storage  at  West  Point  and 
the  one  I  received  just  yesterday  showed 
1,191  million  ounces  or  a  net  loss  of  al- 
most 600  million  ounces  during  the  last 
year  and  one-half. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  All  of  that 
600  million  ounces  did  not  go  into  coin- 
age then? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  It  did  not,  but 
a  great  amount  went  into  coinage  and  a 
lot  of  it  was  sold,  or  redeemed  as  the 
Treasury  Department  likes  to  say,  for 
silver  certificates  when  they  were  pre- 
sented at  the  assay  offices  in  New  York 
and  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Is  the  Treas- 
ury Department  just  redeeming  silver 
certificates  or  are  they  actually  selling 
silver  to  silver  users  such  as  jewelers  and 
photographic  industry  and  then,  in  turn, 
going  out  and  soliciting  the  silver  certifi- 
cates to  come  in. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  think  you 
w^ould  find  that  at  first  the  administra- 
tive procedure  was  that  the  Treasury 
would  collect  silver  certificates  and  would 
provide  them  to  anyone  desiring  to  con- 
vert them  to  silver  for  any  acceptable 
credit.  But  they  changed  this  through 
notification  in  the  Federal  Register 
so  that  the  redeemer  must  collect  his 
own  silver  certificates.  But  I  think  this 
could  be  arranged  very  easily  through  a 
Federal  Reserve  bank.  The  bank  col- 
lects the  silver  certificates,  and  exchanges 
them  for  Federal  Reserve  notes.  The 
purchaser  can  then  exchange  his  sil- 


ver certificates  for  silver  at  the  assay  of- 
fice. 

This  silver  then  finds  its  way  into  in- 
dustrial uses  as  well  as  into  the  hands  of 
speculators  now  hoarding  silver. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Obviously, 
then  a  great  amount  of  silver  is  being  di- 
verted from  coinage  directly  by  going  to 
various  silver  manufacturers. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  That  is  correct. 
I  believe  you  will  find  also  certain  of  our 
coins  find  their  way  into  other  nations  of 
the  world  through  the  tourist  trade  and 
are  being  diverted  directly  into  industrial 
uses  by  being  melted  down.  In  Canada, 
I  have  been  told  that  some  of  our  coinage 
which  enters  Canada  is  melted  down  for 
silver  solder;  it  being  more  economical 
than  buying  the  copper  and  the  silver 
separately  then  alloying  them. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Obviously 
then  the  price  of  only  $1.29  an  ounce  or 
the  value  of  $1.29  an  ounce  is  not  a  very 
realistic  one. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  It  very  definite- 
ly is  not. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  And  there 
should  be'  a  very  much  higher  price  or  a 
higher  value  placed  on  each  ounce  of 
silver  otherwise  we  are  going  to  lose  silver 
to  the  whole  world ;  are  we  not? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana,  I  agree 
that  the  pressure  for  a  higher  price  for 
silver  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
deficiency  of  200  million  ounces  a  year. 
In  other  words,  we  are  providing  one-half 
of  the  silver  demands  of  the  free  world 
out  of  Treasury  stocks. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  In  effect, 
we  are  subsidizing  silver  users  not  only 
in  the  United  States  but  all  over  the 
world  by  putting  silver  out  at  a  price 
of  $1.29  an  ounce. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  And  when  you 
say,  "we"  that  means  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  selling  millions  of 
ounces  of  silver  at  a  certain  price  when 
it  should  be  sold  through  a  price  estab- 
lished by  supply  and  demand.  Then  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  would 
benefit  from  any  profit  that  would  accrue 
from  the  sale  of  such  silver  rather  than 
subsidizing  users  of  this  silver  or  the 
speculators. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  It  is  not 
only  an  injustice  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  but  it  is  an  injustice  to 
the  silver  miners  and  the  other  metal 
miners  because  they,  in  turn,  are  not  able 
to  get  the  right  price  for  their  silver  in 
competition  with  this  cheap  silver  com- 
ing out  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  That  is  cor- 
rect. They  are  in  direct  competition 
with  the  miner.  He  should  be  a  bene- 
ficiary of  this  higher  price  which  would 
be  in  effect  if  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand were  allowed  to  exercise  itself. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  again  for  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
my  distinguished  and  able  colleague  from 
Idaho  for  bringing  this  to  the  attention 


of  the  House  today,  for  bringing  it  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  and  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  of  this  country. 

I  do  not  have  a  silver  mine  in  my 
State,  nor  is  there  a  copper,  a  nickel,  or 
a  zinc  mine,  nor  a  mine  of  any  of  these 
metals,  but  I  can  foresee  a  time  when 
our  currency  may  be  depreciated  and 
possibly  wrecked. 

I  do  not  wish  to  see  paper  money  sub- 
stituted for  50-cent  pieces  or  25-cent 
pieces  or  dimes.  I  want  to  see  the  coin- 
age continued. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  the  taxpayers  de- 
frauded. 

I  commend  the  gentleman.  This  is  an 
urgent  matter.  It  is  very  important  to 
this  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  I  pledge  the  gentleman  my  sup- 
port, though  I  come  from  an  area  which 
is  not  directly  concerned  with  mining  at 
all.   I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  would  suggest  to  those 
who  are  listening  that  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  who  just 
spoke,  William  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn, 
is  qualified  in  many  ways,  particularly  in 
name,  to  make  his  comments. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  wish  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  Idaho  for  bringing  this 
matter  before  the  House.  Members  will 
recall  that  in  the  last  session,  when  we 
had  the  proposition  brought  before  us 
to  get  rid  of  silver  certificates,  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  of  the  House  led  the 
fight  against  that  action.  I  believe  the 
country  is  now  realizing  that  Congress 
then  made  a  mistake. 

The  gentleman  from  Idaho  is  one  of 
the  best  informed  persons  in  the  United 
States  on  these  matters  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  know.  I  commend  him,  and 
I  commend  the  speech  he  is  making  to  all 
Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  present  time,  I  am  preparing 
legislation,  which  would  require  that  the 
silver  content  of  our  coins  be  reduced. 
The  bill  will  have  a  lower  limit,  or  "not 
less  than"  provision  for  the  percentage 
of  silver  to  be  contained  in  our  future 
coins.  The  bill  would  permit  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  adjust  the  silver 
content  between  the  present  number  of 
grains  and  approximately  one-third  that 
amount.  Discretion  would  be  given  to 
the  Secretary  regarding  the  time  and 
manner  of  the  adjustment,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  outstanding  coinage. 

There  are  seven  distinct  advantages  to 
the  policy  I  propose: 

First.  The  United  States  would  pre- 
serve a  coinage  of  intrinsic  value.  It  is 
important  for  the  world's  economic,  mili- 
tary, political,  and  cultural  leader  to 
maintain  a  prestige  coinage.  Other  na- 
tions have  reduced  or  eliminated  silver 
from  some  or  all  of  their  coins,  but  those 
of  the  greatest  stability  recognize  the 
necessity  for  providing  silver  content 
coins  for  their  citizens. 
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I  have  in  my  possession  a  5 -franc  piece 
from  Switzerland  which  is  about  85  per- 
cent fine.  I  have  in  my  possession  coins 
from  Italy.  Despite  all  the  talk  about 
the  coins  from  Italy,  they  still  have  some 
coins  in  circulation  which  are  about  85 
percent  fine,  like  the  500-lire  piece.  Even 
in  Great  Britain  there  is  the  florin,  or 
the  2-shilling  piece,  which  contains  50 
percent  silver. 

It  would  be  a  great  blow  to  our  inter- 
national standing  if  the  United  States 
adopted  a  token  coinage  system. 

Second.  The  threat  to  the  present 
coinage  from  commercial  melting  would 
be  eliminated.  An  interim  step  that  the 
Secretary  might  use  would  be  to  revalue 
all  the  present  coins,  so  that  they  would 
be  more  valuable  in  purchasing  power 
than  for  industrial  use. 

Third.  Reduction  of  the  silver  content 
in  the  coins,  by  definition,  increases  the 
monetary  value  of  the  1  billion  ounces  of 
silver  owned  by  the  Treasury.  The  bene- 
fit of  doubling  or  tripling  the  value  of  any 
asset  is  obvious. 

Fourth.  The  present  ceiling  of  $1.29 
per  ounce  for  silver  not  only  discourages 
production  but  prevents  a  fair  return  to 
the  miners  of  this  metal.  An  increase  in 
the  monetary  value  of  silver  would  allow 
the  market  price  of  silver  to  seek  its  true 
level  and  certainly  would  stimulate  pro- 
duction, so  that  supply  and  demand  could 
be  brought  into  line. 

Fifth.  Continuance  of  a  silver  coinage 
would  continue  to  prevent  coin  counter- 
feiting. A  token  coinage  would  be  easy  to 
counterfeit  and  the  cost  of  materials 
would  be  such  that  it  would  be  profitable. 

Sixth.  The  increased  monetary  value 
of  silver  held  by  the  Treasury  would 
allow  the  issuance  of  more  silver  certifi- 
cates, thus  relieving  the  increasing  pres- 
sure for  higher  interest  rates.  The  sub- 
stitution of  Federal  Reserve  notes  for 
silver  certificates  created  a  demand  for 
more  credit.  The  pressure  on  our  gold 
reserve  by  issuance  of  more  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  was  increased.  Through  the 
use  of  higher  value  silver  to  back  silver 
certificates,  the  need  for  25  percent  gold 
backing  and  75  percent  U.S.  credits  on 
Federal  Reserve  notes  would  be  allevi- 
ated. 

Seventh.  Silver  has  a  much  higher 
electrical  conductivity  than  any  base 
metal.  The  vending  machine  industry, 
which  had  gross  sales  of  over  $3  billion 
in  1964,  relies  upon  this  conductivity  for 
its  sophisticated  rejection  devices.  No 
substitute  metal  or  alloy  has  been  found 
which  would  work  in  these  rejection 
devices.  The  preservation  of  silver  in  our 
coins  would  allow  this  American  vending 
machine  industry  to  grow  according  to 
the  demands  of  the  American  public. 
If  base  metal  coins  were  substituted, 
havoc  would  result  for  the  vending  ma- 
chine owners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened  to  many 
recommendations  in  the  past  from  the 
Treasury  Department  with  respect  to 
coinage.  As  you  will  recall,  in  the  last 
session  of  the  88th  Congress  there  was 
included  in  an  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Treasury  Department  a  provision  to  mint 
45  million  additional  silver  dollars.  It 
would  seem  a  Member  from  the  State  of 
Idaho,  where  silver  dollars  are  in  general 


circulation,  would  be  in  favor  of  such  an 
appropriation  to  cover  the  minting  of  ad- 
ditional silver  dollars. 

However,  realizing  that  the  silver  dol- 
lars which  would  be  minted  would  im- 
mediately be  following  the  same  path  of 
millions  of  other  silver  dollars  that  we 
had  in  the  Treasury  at  the  beginning  of 
last  year,  which  disappeared  into  the 
corners  and  into  the  hands  of  coin  col- 
lectors, realizing  that  they  would  go  the 
same  way,  I  therefore  opposed  that  prop- 
osition at  that  time. 

The  appropriation  bill  we  passed  would 
have  used  38  million  ounces  of  silver  and 
would  have  cost  the  taxpayers  $600,000 
in  minting  costs. 

Now  I  would  like  to  read  to  you  a  let- 
ter written  by  Mr.  Dillon,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  to  Mr.  Gary,  who  was  then 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Treasury  Appropriations,  who  carried 
the  conference  report  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  will  not  read  the 
entire  letter,  but  I  would  like  to  read 
from  it  some  of  the  things  that  were  said 
by  Mr.  Dillon,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, as  reasons  for  minting  the  silver  dol- 
lars and  the  general  effects  it  might 
have: 

Also,  use  of  the  silver  dollar  will,  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  West  at  least,  alleviate  the 
heavy  demands  we  have  had  on  the  quarter 
and  50-cent  pieces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  understand  how 
Mr.  Dillon  could  say  that  the  minting  of 
silver  dollars  would  relieve  the  demands 
on  quarters  and  50-cent  pieces. 

He  also  said  at  this  time: 

Under  this  program  we  are  acquiring  many 
presses  from  the  Department  of  Defense, 
GSA,  and  private  industry  and  converting 
them  for  emergency  use,  although  they  will 
not  be  suitable  nor  economical  on  a  long- 
range  basis.  With  these  presses  now,  how- 
ever, and  the  continued  purchase  of  bronze 
and  nickel  strip,  we  will  be  able  to  produce 
the  45  million  silver  dollars  without  cutting 
down  on  the  production  of  coin  of  smaller 
denominations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  they  might  check  the 
recent  press  in  general  circulation  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  note  where  Secre- 
tary Dillon  has  said  that  it  would  be 
improper  to  mint  the  silver  dollars  and 
that  they  were  going  to  hold  this  minting 
production  in  abeyance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  type  of  infor- 
mation emanating  from  the  Treasury 
Department  with  respect  to  coinage  in 
the  case  of  the  silver  dollar,  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  depend  upon  information 
coming  from  them  regarding  other  coins. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  the  gentle- 
men in  the  Treasury  Department  have 
an  immense  problem.  I  have  attempted 
in  the  course  of  the  past  2  years  in  this 
Congress  to  try  to  point  out  the  problem 
to  the  Members  of  this  body  and  hoped 
that  some  officials  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment might  have  at  least  referred  to 
some  of  the  things  that  were  said  on  this 
floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago  I  attempted 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  demone- 
tization of  silver;  that  is,  the  removal  of 
silver  certificates.  At  the  same  time  I 
asked  that  we  Increase  the  monetary 
price  of  silver  so  that  we  could  maintain 


silver  dollars  and  silver  certificates, 
which  are  kept  in  circulation  without 
additional  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  prepared  legisla- 
tion for  the  Congress'  consideration 
which  I  hope  will  provide  the  things 
which  I  have  suggested  here  today. 

We  will  also  have  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  a  strategic  reserve  of  silver,  be- 
cause the  pressure  today  from  the  indus- 
trial users  of  silver  is  as  great  as  the  coin- 
age demand. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
permit  me  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  that  I  share  his  concern  about 
silver  reserves  and  the  silver  contained 
in  our  coins.  In  fact  I  share  the  concern 
of  many  others  about  the  overall  matter 
of  silver.  This  is  something  which  is 
very  vital  to  the  security  and  stability  of 
our  coinage  system  and  to  our  entire 
monetary  system.  We  must  not  make 
the  monetary  system  suspect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  assure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  that  I  shall  work 
with  him  and  others  here  in  the  Congress 
this  year  in  an  effort  to  try  to  achieve 
some  satisfactory  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  today. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  for  his  com- 
ments. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  legislation,  which 
I  will  soon  introduce,  will  receive  favor- 
able consideration  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  that  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  consider  it  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  endeavor  to  keep 
the  Congress  informed  of  my  activities 
in  this  area.  My  only  purpose  in  so 
doing  is  to  maintain  an  adequate  coin- 
age for  the  United  States  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  the  necessary  backing  for 
the  currency  in  such  manner  as  to  be 
economical  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  coun- 
try and  to  the  people  in  general. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  White]  and  to  assure  him  of  the 
sincere  interest  of  virtually  all  of  my 
constituents  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  in 
this  matter.  I  further  wish  to  assure 
the  gentleman  of  my  unqualified  support 
in  an  effort  to  bring  about  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  institution,  silver  coins,  to  the 
people  of  my  State  of  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  CYPRUS  SHOULD 
BE  PLACED  ON  THE  AGENDA  OF 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  PuciNSKil  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
IlHnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
permission  today  to  include  in  the  Con- 
gressional REroiJD  a  series  of  docu- 
ments prepared  by  His  Excellency  Zenon 
Rossides.  permanent  representative  of 
Cyprus  to  the  United  Nations,  in  support 
of  his  Government's  formal  request  to 
the  United  Nations  that  the  question  of 
Cyprus  be  included  as  a  supplementary 
item  in  the  agenda  of  the  19th  session. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  ex- 
cellent presentation  made  by  Ambassa- 
dor Rossides  deserves  the  most  earnest 
attention  of  our  own  State  Department 
and  tiiose  Americans  who  earnestly  hope 
for  justice  for  Cyprus. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  excellent 
arguments  set  forth  by  the  Cyprus  Gov- 
ernment have  not  received  wider  atten- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  free  world. 

I  have  recently  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion which  calls  for  free  elections  on  the 
island  of  Cyprus  to  help,  once  and  for  all. 
resolve  the  problem  of  administration 
for  this  very  important  bastion  of  free- 
dom in  the  Mediterranean. 

One  has  a  right  to  ask  why  the  voices 
of  those  who  proclaim  most  loudly  their 
support  for  the  doctrine  of  self-deter- 
mination, appear  to  be  conspicuously 
silent  on  this  whole  question  of  self- 
determination  for  Cyprus. 

It  is  interesting  that  in  the  United 
Nations  the  very  newly  emerging  nations 
whicli  seem  to  be  most  concerned  about 
the  survival  of  self-determination  in 
their  own  republics,  are  conspicuously 
silent  on  the  question  of  giving  the  .same 
principles  of  self-determination  to  the 
people  of  Cyprus. 

It  is  proper.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  ask 
in  this  assembly  whether  the  United 
States  itself  has  a  double  standard  of 
justice  dcalin':  with  the  entire  principle 
of  self-determination.  I  have  not  seen 
the  same  degree  of  enthu.^iasm  voiced  in 
behalf  of  the  Cypriots  as  we  hear  in  be- 
half of  many  other  nations,  some  with 
much  shorter  traditions  of  2clf-govcrn- 
ment. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
difficult  position  wliich  confronts  the  free 
world  in  re.-olving  the  Cypriot  problem. 
But  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tangled  af- 
fairs of  the  entire  world  present  many 
difficult  problems.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  fail  to  remain  resolute  in  de- 
manding self-determination  for  Cyprus, 
when  we  have  taken  a  very  strong  po- 
sition on  this  principle  in  so  many  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

There  is  no  easy  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  Cyprus  but  the  free  world  only 
compounds  the  complexity  of  this  i.ssue 
by  failing  to  push  resolutely  for  self- 
determination. 

Ambassador  Rossides  makes  out  an  ex- 
cellent case  for  the  people  of  Cyprus, 
and  it  would  be  my  hope  that  at  least 
our  Government  will  have  the  courage 


to  .support  the  compelling  logic  of  Ambas- 
sador Rossides'  presentation. 

This  question  must  be  placed  on  the 
agenda  of  the  19th  session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  this  year. 

Ambassador  Rossides'  excellent  analy- 
sis follows: 

The  Justice  fob  Cyprus  Committee  Reprint 
OF  "Question  of  Cyprus"  Before  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  De- 
cemuer  4.  l'.)c4.  and  other  related  docu- 
MENTS 

(Complied  by  the  Justice  for  Cyprus  Com- 
mittee, Chicago,  111.) 
[United  Nations  General  Assembly,  19th 

session  I 

RI'QUEST  FOR  THE  INCLUSION  OF  A  SUPPLEMEN- 
TARV  ITEM  IN  THE  AGENDA  OF  THE  1 JTH 
session:    QUESTION   OF  CYPRI'S 

(Letter  dated  December  4,  1964,  from  the 
permanent  representative  of  Cyprus  to  the 
United  Nations  addressed  to  the  Secretary- 
General.) 

Further  to  my  letter  dated  September 
25.  19G4,'  whereby  I  requested,  on  behall" 
of  my  Government,  that  the  item  entitled 
"Question  of  Cyprus"  be  Included  in  the 
agenda  of  the  forthcoming  19th  regular 
session  of  the  Gcural  Assembly  as  a  sup- 
plementary Item.  I  have  the  honor  to  fur- 
nish here  below  the  te.Kt  of  the  explanatory 
memorandum  in  relation  thereto,  in  accord- 
ance with  rule  20  of  the  rules  of  procedure 
of  tlie  General  Assembly. 

Zenon  Ros.sides. 
Permanent  Rcpicacnlntivc  of  Cyprus  to 
t)ic  Unitrd  NiitioHN. 

EXPLANATORY  MFMOUANDUM 

1.  Tlie  problem  of  Cyprus  appears  exceed- 
ingly complicated  and  Involved,  but  in  es- 
sence it  is  very  simple.  It  stems  from  a  vir- 
tual denial  to  tlie  people  of  Cyprus  of  its 
fuiidamental  right  to  self-determination  and 
from  an  effort  to  deprive  the  Republic  of 
Cyprus  of  the  substance  of  its  sovereignty 
and  independence. 

2.  Since  tlie  est.abllshraent  of  the  United 
Nations.  49  new  countries  emerged  to  inde- 
pendence and  joined  the  organization.  For 
all,  except  Cyprus,  the  riglit  of  self-deter- 
mination under  the  charter  was  applied.  For 
all,  except  Cyprus,  tlie  structure  of  tlie  exter- 
nal and  Interi'al  Independence  of  the  country 
conformed  with  the  universally  accepted 
democratic  principles  of  majority  decision 
and  majority  rule.  Hence  tlie  regrettable 
situation  in  Cyprus  threatening  world  peace. 
Its  origins  lie  in  tlie  colonial  policy  of  divide 
and  rule,  in  the  niime  of  wiiich  Turkey 
was  in  1055  unjusti.lably  encouraged  to  in- 
ject itself  in  the  afTairs  of  Cyprus.  It  did 
so  with  the  aim  of  provoking  iniercommunal 
division  and  strife  in  Cyprus  In  order  to  serve 
neocolonlalist  piu'pcscs  alien  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Cypriot  people,  whether  of  Turk- 
ish or  Greek  origin. 

3.  The  Gener.al  As.scmbly  in  its  declara- 
tion agalrst  colonialism,  adopted  in  1960, 
declared  that  all  peoples  have  tlie  inalienable 
right  to  complete  freedom  and  self-determi- 
nation, the  exercise  of  their  sovereignty  and 
the  integrity  of  their  national  territory.  It 
declared  that  transfer  of  all  powers  to  the 
peoples  of  colonial  territories  should  be 
"without  any  conJitions  or  reservations,  in 
accordance  with  tlicir  freely  expressed  will 
and  de.'^ire  ♦  *  *  in  order  to  enable  tliem 
to  enjoy  complete  independence  and  free- 
dom." 

4.  In  the  case  of  Cyprus,  however,  such 
encumbrances  were  attached  to  Its  independ- 
ence as  purported  to  prevent  it  from  enjoy- 
ing tlie  full  independence  and  freedom  to 
which  it  was  entitled.     Tills  situation  was 
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created  by  the  Zurich  and  London  agree- 
ments of  1959.  They  provided  for  a  basic 
constitution  for  the  retention  by  the  United 
Kingdom  of  two  areas  as  sovereign  military 
bases,  and  for  two  other  treaties.  A  treaty 
of  guarantee  with  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  as  tlie  guarantor  powers, 
anJ  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  Cyprus, 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

5.  These  agreements,  wliich  were  concluded 
Willie  Cyprus  was  still  a  colony,  were  not 
the  result  of  tlie  free  consent  of  the  Cypriot 
people.  They  were  imposed  upon  them  from 
outside  with  a  pressure  that  under  the  pre- 
vailing circumstances  at  the  time  left  no 
possibility  of  clioice  for  tiie  Cypriot  leader- 
ship. Rejection  of  tlie  agreements  would 
have  meant  denial  of  independence,  contin- 
uation of  colonial  rule,  and  increased  blood- 
shed. 

6.  Cyprus  was  declared  an  independent 
state  as  tlie  Republic  of  Cyprus  by  act  of  the 
Britisii  Parliament  of  August  16,  19G0.  Un- 
der tiie  aforesaid  agreements  the  basic  con- 
stitutional structure,  abnormal  in  its  nature, 
proved  in  practice  wliolly  imworkalile.  It 
created  unprecedented  conditions  of  Imbal- 
ance by  subjecting  tlic  majority  of  the  82 
percent  to  tlie  minority  of  18  percent  and 
through  Its  sharply  divisive  built-in  provi- 
sions led  to  antagonism  and  trouble  in  the 
island.  A  striking  example  of  tlie  paralyz- 
ing veto  power  granted  to  the  minority  is 
the  mireasonable  requirement  of  separate 
Turkisli  Cypriot  majority  for  any  legisla- 
tion on  taxation.  Thus,  in  a  House  of  Reprc- 
.sentatives  of  50  members  (of  whom  ,35  Greek 
and  15  Turkish  Cypriots),  8  Turkish  Cypriot 
votes  could  prevent  the  passage  of  any  fiscal 
measure,  even  tliough  the  remaining  42  votes 
were  in  favor.  This  unprecedented  arrange- 
ment is  contrary  to  all  accepted  norms  of 
democratic  government.  By  tlie  exercise, 
and  indeed  tlie  abuse,  of  this  rlglit,  a  small 
Turkish  Cypriot  minority  defeated  the  pass- 
ing of  tlie  main  fiscallegislatlon.  thus  block- 
ing the  normal  functioning  of  the  state. 

7.  The  people  of  Cyprus,  wlio  were  never 
given  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  basic 
structure  of  tlicir  constitution,  were  de- 
prived even  of  tlie  possibility  to  amend  it, 
iti  any  of  Its  details  of  Internal  administra- 
tion witliout  the  con.'^cnt  of  three  outside 
countries. 

8.  The  treaty  of  guarantee  purported  to 
give  three  otlier  states,  Turkey,  Greece,  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  power  to  inter- 
fere in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Cyprus  and  in 
its  internal  administration.  The  unprece- 
dented constitutional  encumlirancos.  inter- 
lucked  with  the  aforementioned  trc::ties,  were 
in  effect  iritendcd  to  rob  Cyprus  of  the  very 
substance  of  its  sovereignty  and  its  internal 
independence  and  to  place  it  under  the  tute- 
lage of  three  foreign  powers. 

9.  On  September  20,  1960,  Cyprus  was  ad- 
mitted to  tiie  United  Nations  as  a  sovereign 
and  equal  member  of  the  organization.  This 
admission  was  unanimous  and  without  any 
reservation.  By  virtue  of  it,  the  rights  of 
equal  sovereignty,  full  independence,  and 
territorial  integrity  attaching  to  membership 
in  the  United  Nations  were,  in  effect,  fully 
recognized  to  Cyprus.  This  reality  can 
neither  he  denied  nor  ignored.  All  states 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  including 
the  signatories  of  the  aforementioned 
treaties,  liave  a  responsibility  under  the 
charter  to  respect  tlie  aforesaid  riglits  of  the 
Republic  of  Cyprus.  The  treaty  of  guar- 
antee conies  into  direct  conflict  witli  the 
principles  and  specific  provisions  of  the  cliar- 
ter.  Tills  conflict  was  brought  into  sharper 
focus  tlirougli  the  actions  of  one  of  tlie  sig- 
natories, Turkey,  who,  on  a  pretended  right 
from  tliat  treaty,  resorted  to  threats  and  acts 
of  aggression  against  Cyprus. 

10.  In  carrying  out  such  policy  of  force  and 
violence,  Turkey  raided  Cyprus  by  air,  killing 
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and  maiming  hundreds  of  innocent  men, 
women,  and  children,  in  an  attack  of  terror 
including  the  use  of  napalm  incendiary 
bombs — all  this  by  using  the  treaty  of  guar- 
antee as  an  excuse.  Sucli  flagrant  violation 
of  the  charter,  however,  could  not  be  sanc- 
tioned by  any  treaty,  particularly  having 
regard  to  article  103  of  tlie  charter, 

11.  The  other  imposed  treaty,  the  treaty  of 
alliance,  ostensibly  concluded  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  Cyprus  against  outside  aggres- 
sion, lias  actually  been  used  by  a  supposed 
ally  as  an  Instrument  of  aggression,  and  has 
thus  been  repeatedly  and  continuously  vio- 
lated by  Turkey.  The  Turkisli  troops  wliich 
were  stationed  in  Cyprus  under  the  said 
treaty,  instead  of  remaining  In  their  al- 
located base  as  those  of  an  ally  under  tri- 
partite command,  have  been  and  still  are 
arbitrarily  deployed  in  hostile  occupation 
of  Cypriot  territory,  thereby  committing  con- 
tinuing aggression. 

12.  Tlie  underlying  cause  for  the  divisive 
policy  and  hostile  actions  by  Turkey  was  its 
aim  to  force  partition  of  tlie  Island,  thereby 
also  promoting  neocolonialism.  In  furtlier- 
ance  of  this  policy,  the  extremist  Turkish 
Cypriot  leadership  was  incited  to  rebellion  by 
Ankara.  This  attempt  to  disrupt  the  state 
was  calculated  to  cause  conditions  which 
would  justify  invasion  by  Turkey  under  tlie 
right  allegedly  contained  in  the  treaty  of 
guarantee.  The  objective  was  to  advance  the 
aforesaid  aim  of  partition  by  intensifying 
division. 

13.  In  the  past  11  months,  Turkey  has  con- 
stantly and  repeatedly  threatened  armed  in- 
tervention in  Cyprus,  notably  on  December 
27,  1963,  and  IMarch  13,  1964.  Its  plans  to 
invade  tlie  island  were  thwarted  by  tlic 
timely  recourse  of  tlie  Government  of  Cyprus 
to  tiie  United  Nations  Security  Council. 

14.  The  Security  Council,  in  its  capacity  as 
the  organ  entrusted  under  the  cliarter  with 
the  primary  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  and  security,  has  dealt  with 
certain  specific  aspects  of  tlie  problem  con- 
fronting Cyprus  In  respect  of  the  threats  of 
outside  aggression  and  their  Internal  reper- 
cussions on  the  basis  of  tlie  complaint  of  the 
Government  of  Cyprus  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey  for  "acts  of  aggression  and 

.  intervention  in  tiie  internal  affairs  of  Cyprus 
by  the  threat  and  use  of  force  against  its 
territorial  integrity  and  political  independ- 
ence" (letter  dated  December  26,  1963.  from 
the  permanent  representative  of  Cyprus  ad- 
dressed to'  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council,  document  S/5488  and  subsequent 
communications) .  The  Security  Council  has 
adopted  interim  measure  intended  to  achieve 
pacification  and  normalization  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Cyprus. 

15.  The  Government  of  Cyprus  has  re- 
peatedly declared  its  readiness  to  insure  full 
respect  for  the  human  rights  of  all  citizens 
in  accordrnce  with  the  universal  declara- 
tion of  human  rights  and  to  agree  to  inter- 
national safeguards  for  the  protection  of  the 
legitimate  rights  of  minorities.  In  this  con- 
nection the  Government  of  Cyprus  is  pre- 
pared to  accept  United  Nations  observation 
in  respect  of  the  implementation  of  the 
above  rights. 

16.  The  Republic  of  Cyprus,  an  equal  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations,  looks  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  uphold  its  unrestricted  and 
unfettered  sovereignty  and  Independence, 
thereby  allowing  Its  people  to  determine 
freely,  and  without  any  foreign  intervention 
or  interference,  the  political  future  of  the 
country,  in  accordance  with  the  charter  of 
the  organization.  In  this  spirit  the  General 
Assembly  is  expected  to  call  upon  all  states, 
in  conformity  with  their  obligations  under 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  in 
particular  article  2,  paragraphs  1  and  4,  to 
respect  the  sovereignty,  unity.  Independence, 


and  territorial  integrity  of  Cyprus  and  to 
refrain  from  any  threat  or  use  of  force  or 
intervention   directed   against   Cyprus. 

EXPLANATORY  MEMORANDUM  BY  AMBASSADOB 
ROSSIDES 

Cyprus  appealed  to  the  General  Assembly 
to  uphold  the  "unrestricted  and  unfettered 
sovereignty  and  independence"  of  the  Island. 
The  appeal  came  In  a  memorandum  from 
Mr.  Zenon  Rossides,  the  permanent  repre- 
sentative of  Cyprus  to  the  United  Nations, 
explaining  ills  country's  request  that  the 
question  of  Cyprus  be  placed  on  the  General 
Assembly's  agenda. 

Mr.  Rossides  said  that  Cyprus  "loolis  to 
the  General  Assembly  to  uphold  Its  unfet- 
tered sovereignty  and  independence,  thereby 
allowing  its  people  to  determine  freely,  and 
without  any  foreign  Intervention  or  inter- 
ference, the  political  future  of  the  country." 
His  letter,  addressed  to  Secretary-General  U 
Thant,  called  on  the  Assembly  to  urge  "all 
states"  to  respect  the  "sovereignty,  unity, 
independence,  and  territorial  integrity  of 
Cyprus  and  to  refrain  from  any  threat  or 
use  of  force  or  intervention  directed  against 
Cyprus." 

Turkey,  had  "constantly  and  repeatedly 
threatened  armed  intervention,"  had  carried 
out  air  raids  "killing  and  maiming  hundreds 
of  innocent  men,  women,  and  children,"  and 
had  deployed  its  forces  "in  hostile  occupa- 
tion of  Cypriot  territory."  In  essence,  the 
problem  of  Cyprus  was  simple,  Mr.  Rossides 
said.  It  steemed  from  a  "virtual  denial  to 
the  people  of  Cyprus  of  its  fundamental 
right  to  self-determination  and  from  an  ef- 
fort to  deprive  the  Republic  of  Cyprus  of 
its  sovereignty  and  independence."  The 
treaty  of  guarantee  and  the  treaty  of  alli- 
ance, which  established  Cyprus  Constitu- 
tion and  its  relations  with  Turkey,  Greece, 
and  Britain,  were  imposed  from  outside,  he 
said.  The  Constitution  was  "abnormal  in  its 
nature"  and  "wholly  unworkable"  in  practice 
because  it  gave  a  "paralyzing  veto  power" 
to  the  Turkish  minority  on  the  island.  Eight 
Turkish  Cypriot  votes  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives could  prevent  the  passage  of  any 
fiscal  measure,  he  said.  Tlie  arrangement 
was  unprecedented  as  "contrary  to  all  ac- 
cepted norms  of  democratic  government." 

The  treaty  of  guarantee  purported  to  give 
Turkey,  Greece,  and  Britain  the  unprece- 
dented constitutional  right  to  interfere  in 
internal  Cyprus  affairs.  It  w.is  intended  to 
rob  Cyprus  of  the  very  substance  of  its  sov- 
ereignty, Mr.  Rossides  said.  The  treaty  came 
into  direct  conflict  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  under  which  Cyprus  was 
admitted  as  a  sovereign  and  equal  memt>er 
state,  he  added. 

The  treaty  of  alliance,  ostensibly  conclud- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  defending  Cyprus 
against  outside  aggression,  has  actually  been 
used  by  a  supposed  ally  as  an  instrument  of 
aggression  and  has  thus  been  repeatedly  and 
continuously  violated  by  Turkey.  Turkish 
troops  on  the  island  were  committing  con- 
tinuing aggression,  Mr.  Rossides  said. 

Turkey's  divisive  policy  and  hostile  actions 
were  aimed  at  forcing  partition  of  the  island, 
and  the  extremist  Turkish  Cypriot  leadership 
had  been  incited  by  Ankara  authorities  to 
rebel  for  this  reason,  he  added.  The  Nicosia 
government  had  repeatedly  declared  its 
readiness  to  insure  full  respect  for  the  hu- 
man rights  of  all  citizens  in  accordance  with 
the  universal  declaration  of  human  rights 
and  was  prepared  to  accept  United  Nations 
observers  who  could  see  that  this  guarantee 
was  carried  out,  he  said. 

Unfted  Nations,  N.Y. 
The  enclosed  communication  dated  Decem- 
ber 15,  1964,  is  transmitted  to  the  permanent 
missions  of  the  states  members  of  the  United 
Nations  at   the   request  of  the  permanent 


representative  of  Cyprus  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

December  15, 1964.  • 

Permanent  Mission  of  the 

Republic  of  Cyprus, 
to  the  United  Nations, 
New  York,  N.Y..  December  15,  1964. 
His  Excellency  U  Thant, 
Secretary  General  United  Nations, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Excellency:  The  reply  of  the  permanent 
representative  of  Turkey  of  December  4 
(S  6083)  to  my  communication  of  Novem- 
ber 24  (PO.  210.  Cypr.)  makes  it  obvious  that 
the  policy  of  his  government  continues  to 
be  one  of  division,  disruption,  and  conflict 
in  Cyprus.    This  is  regrettable. 

Mr.  Eralp  is  unable  to  conceal  his  disap- 
pointment that  for  over  2  months  now 
complete  calm  prevails  in  Cyprus.  He  op- 
poses all  steps  taken  toward  normality  and 
peaceful  living  between  Greek  and  Turkish 
Cypriots;  he  resents  the  return  of  judicial 
order  through  the  establishment  of  inte- 
grated courts  of  law,  now  functioning  satis- 
fuctorily  all  over  the  island,  with  Greek  and 
Turkish  judges  fully  cooperating  and  im- 
partially administering  justice  without  any 
racial  or  ethnic  discrimination;  he  bypassses 
the  significant  progress  toward  good  will  by 
the  Government  of  Cyprus;  he  tries  to  ignore 
all  other  constructive  steps  taken  by  the 
Cypriot  Government,  with  the  cooperation 
of  UNFICYP,  as  concretely  enumerated  In 
my  letter. 

Mr.  Eralp,  furthermore,  passes  In  complete 
silence  a  main  premise  of  my  said  commu- 
nication; namely,  the  Irrefutable  documen- 
tary evidence,  therein  reproduced,  which  he 
could  not  deny  and  which  proves  the  ter- 
rorism still  exercised  by  the  extremist  Turk- 
ish leadership  against  thousands  of  Turkish 
Cypriot  citizens,  forcing  upon  them  compul- 
sory segregation,  in  an  effort  to  keep  up  divi- 
sion and  strife  and  to  hinder  the  return  to 
peaceful  and  normal  life.  Nor  could  he  deny 
the  most  recent  instance  of  such  terrorism 
reported  in  my  said  letter;  namely,  that  of 
the  killing  of  Hassan  Hussein  alias  Kivatch, 
who  was  shot  by  Turkish  terrorists  in  the 
presence  of  his  wife  and  children,  merely  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  escape  captivity  and  re- 
turn to  his  village.  The  numerous  appeals 
made  by  such  victims  to  the  moderate  Turk- 
ish leader.  Dr.  Ihsan  All,  and  the  latter's  rele- 
vant communications  to  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral and  the  UNFICYP  commander,  in"  an  ef- 
fort to  relieve  the  suffering  of  his  fellow 
Turks  from  terrorist  captivity,  are  an  Im- 
pressive piece  of  evidence  that  cannot  be 
wiped  out  by  Mr.  Eralp  describing  Dr.  All  as 
a  turncoat,  presumably  for  not  supporting 
terrorism. 

While  taking  such  negative  attitude.  Am- 
bassador Eralp  finds  no  difficulty  to  complain 
that  the  Government  of  Cyprus  does  not  open 
its  doors  to  Dr.  Kutchuk  and  his  rebellious 
set,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  pursue  from 
within  their  nefarious  work  of  disrupting  the 
state. 

It  is,  moreover,  significant  that  In  purport- 
ing to  reply  to  my  letter  of  November  24, 
which  dealt  in  a  spirit  of  positlveness  with 
developments  of  the  last  two  months,  the 
Turkish  representative  prefers  to  speak  of 
the  preceding  period,  nostalgically  reverting 
to  its  strife  and  recrimination  by  dwelling 
on  controversies  exhaustively  dealt  with  at 
the  time.  He  even  goes  back  8  years  and 
tries  to  distort  the  historic  reality  that  dur- 
ing the  independence  struggle  Turkish  Cypri- 
ots, Instigated  by  Ankara  and  acting  as  the 
agents  of  divisive  colonialism,  were  opposing 
by  force  the  fight  for  freedom,  and  In  the 
process  were  engaged  in  Indiscriminate  at- 
tacks against  the  Greek  CsqDriots,  killing, 
burning,  and  looting,  in  order  to  bring  con- 
fusion and  a  setback  to  the  liberation  move- 
ment. 
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similarly,  with  the  aim  now  of  depriving 
the  Republic  of  the  substance  of  its  inde- 
pendence, the  same  policy  Is  followed  by 
Turkey,  for  whom  division  and  strife  in  Cy- 
prus lias  become  an  objective  in  itself,  as  a 
means  toward  the  hopelessness  of  partition 
with  an  eye  to  annexation. 

I  cannot  help  saying  that  it  is  this  divisive 
and  expansionist  policy,  so  far  pursued  by 
Turkey  in  the  service  of  neocolonialism  and 
In  violation  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
that  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  the  cause 
of  the  whole  trouble  in  the  area.  Through 
Its  menace  to  the  territorial  Integrity,  the 
sovereignty  and  the  independence  of  Cyprus, 
it  constitutes  a  threat  to  international  peace 
and  security. 

We  hope  and  trust  that,  with  the  help  of 
the  United  Nations,  reasonableness  may  pre- 
vail, so  that  enduring  peace  may  come  to 
Cyprus  through  a  just  and  democratic  solu- 
tion of  Its  problem. 

Your  Excellency  is  kindly  requested  to 
have  this  letter  circulated  to  all  member 
states. 

Please  accept.  Excellency,  the  assurances 
of  my  highest  consideration. 

Zenon  Rossides, 
Permanent  Representative  of  Cyprus  to 
the  United  Nations. 


NATIONAL  HUMANITIES 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  TMr.  Conte] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  represent  a  district  which  in- 
cludes some  of  the  great  academic  insti- 
tutions of  this  Nation.  This  is  a  won- 
derful distinction,  for  no  one  can  doubt 
the  role  of  intellect  in  our  national  life. 

In  the  education  of  the  whole  man,  the 
role  of  hiunanities  is  supreme.  The  leg- 
islation which  I  am  introducing  today 
proposes  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Humanities  Foundation  to  promote  prog- 
ress in  the  humanities  and  tbe  arts,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  legislation  is  based  on  the  report 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Humanities 
produced  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies, 
the  Council  of  Graduate  Schools  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  United  Chapters 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Suffice  it  to  say  at  this  time,  I  am  im- 
mensely proud  to  join  a  number  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  working  for 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 


prevent  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion from  selling  food  or  feed  grains  at 
less  than  120  percent  of  the  current  loan 
support  price.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  urgently  needed  pieces  of 
farm  legislation  which  will  come  before 
this  Congress.  It  may  literally  mean 
whether  many  of  our  hard-pressed 
farmers  retain  a  toehold  on  the  land, 
or  whether  they  are  swept  into  over- 
crowded cities  already  burdened  with 
unemployment. 

This  legislation  has  been  made  neces- 
sary because  of  the  flagrant  dumping 
policies  of  the  CCC.  CCC  dumping  has 
disastrously  dropped  farm  prices  and 
created  serious  new  problems  for  the 
livestock  industry  by  encouraging  over- 
production of  beef  and  hogs  on  cheap 
feed. 

The  seriousness  of  the  CCC  market- 
ing manipulations  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. One  out  of  every  two  farmers  in 
America  receives  part  of  his  income  from 
wheat  alone.  Yet,  during  last  year's 
harvest  period,  the  CCC  dumped  150  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  in  competition 
with  current  crops. 

The  Grain  Terminal  Association  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  has  estimated  this  action 
dropped  wheat  prices  20  cents  a  bushel. 
Thus,  the  experts  tell  us.  some  $240  mil- 
lion were  lost  on  last  year's  total  crop  of 
1,200  million  bushels. 

I  want  to  point  out  this  sorry  practice 
is  not  confined  merely  to  wheat.  It  ir^ 
volves  all  the  feel  grains.  As  an  exam- 
ple, Charles  Shuman,  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  has 
pointed  out  that  the  CCC  dumped  more 
than  1.6  billion  bushels  of  corn  from  CCC 
stocks  in  the  period  1961  through 
September  1,  1964. 

The  reason  for  the  punitive  approach 
of  CCC  has  been,  as  every  farmer  knows, 
to  try  and  force  noncompliers  into  the 
Government  support  program  for  feed 
grains.  Aside  from  the  shaky  ethics  of 
this  course,  the  punitive  measures  are  a 
dismal  failure. 

Compilers  as  well  as  noncompliers 
have  been  hurt  by  a  Department  of  Agri- 
culture agency  which  should  be  work- 
ing in  the  best  interests  of  both.  Nor 
did  such  antics  assist  appreciably  in 
ridding  the  Government  warehouses  of 
excess  grain  stocks.  On  the  contrary, 
prices  at  last  year's  harvest  time  fell  so 
low,  many  farmers  elected  to  put  their 
crops  under  Government  seal,  thereby 
replacing  what  the  Government  had  sold. 


CCC  GRAIN  DUMPING  NEEDS 
HALTING 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  legislation   which  will 


MASSIVE  PUBLIC  LAW  480  FOOD 
SHIPMENTS  TO  THE  UNITED  ARAB 
REPUBLIC  SHOULD  BE  CUT  OFF 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent attacks  against  U.S.  interests  and 
property  by  Egyptian  President  Nasser 
are  without  question  a  vindication  of 
last  year's  effort  by  House  Republicans 


to  cut  off  massive  Public  Law  480  food 
shipments  to  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

The  State  Department  has  continued 
to  disregard  congressional  directives 
prohibiting  U.S.  foreign  aid  to  aggressor 
nations. 

In  September  1964,  many  House  Re- 
publicans attempted,  almost  successfully 
to  remove  Nasser's  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic from  among  those  nations  which  re- 
ceive surplus  foods  under  the  food  for 
peace  program — Public  Law  480. 

Certainly,  administration  policymak- 
ers must  accept  major  responsibility  for 
indirectly  subsidizing  Nasser's  assistance 
to  Communist  rebels  in  the  Congo;  his 
war  in  Yeman  involving  an  expeditionary 
force  of  at  least  60,000  troops;  his  sub- 
version in  south  Arabia;  and  his  threats 
against  U.S.  airbases  in  Libya.  With- 
out our  $140-million-a-year  food  ship- 
ments, the  time  would  be  long  since  past 
when  Nasser  would  have  been  forced  to 
turn  more  of  his  attention  to  the  press- 
ing economic  needs  of  his  own  people. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  1963  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  Congress  directed  the 
President  to  withhold  all  foreign  eco- 
nomic aid  and  Public  Law  480  aid  from 
those  nations  committing  aggressive  acts 
against  any  other  countries  receiving  our 
aid.  This  directive  has  been  ignored  in 
the  case  of  Nasser's  unprovoked  war  in 
Yemen  and  continues  to  be  ignored  in 
the  face  of  Nasser's  recent  boasts  con- 
cerning his  role  in  the  Congo  massacres. 
Unless  Nasser  changes  his  tune,  and 
changes  it  fast,  Congress  should  over- 
whelmingly approve  a  rigid  prohibition 
against  further  aid  of  any  kind  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  insert  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  in  the  Record  : 
[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Dec.  24, 

1964] 
Nasser,  Angered  bt  Criticism.  Says  UNrrED 

States     Can     "Jump    in    Lake" — Asserts 

Cairo   Would   Refuse   Aid   Rather  Than 

Accept  Dictation   of  Policy  ~ 

(By  Hedrick  Smith) 

Cairo.  December  23. — President  Gamal 
Abdel  Nasser  lashed  back  tonight  at  Ameri- 
can criticism  and  delays  on  economic  aid. 
He  told  the  United  States  In  Egyptian  slang 
to  "jump  in  the  lake"  if  Washington  dis- 
approved of  Cairo's  recent  behavior. 

He  also  declared  that  the  Egyptian  people 
were  ready  to  "cut  our  rations"  and  do  with- 
out $140  million  in  American  aid  rather  than 
let  the  United  States  dictate  Egyptian  policy. 

The  President  was  replying  to  expressions 
of  American  irritation  over  the  burning  of 
the  U.S.  Embassy  library  in  Cairo  last  month 
and  the  downing  of  an  American  oil  company 
plane  by  Egyptian  jets  4  days  ago. 

(In  Washington,  officials  said  that  Mr. 
Nasser's  attack  coiild  imperil  the  United  Arab 
Republic's  chances  of  receiving  U.S.  surplus 
food.) 

The  Eg3rptlan  leader  accused  the  United 
States  and  Belgium  of  aggression  in  the 
Congo  and  rejected  an  appeal,  reported  to 
have  been  sent  to  him  by  President  Johnson 
through  diplomatic  channels  that  Egypt  stop 
sending  arms  to  the  Congolese  rebels. 

"Our  policy  is  clear  and  we  say  It  openly," 
Mr.  Nasser  told  a  cheering  crowd  at  Victory 
Day  celebrations  at  Port  Said. 

"We  say  that  we  sent  arms  to  the  Congo- 
lese people  and  we  shall  keep  on  sending 
arms  to  the  Congo." 

In  his  speech,  which  marked  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  departure  of  British  troops  from 
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Port  Said  after  the  invasion  of  Suez  by  Brit- 
ish and  French  forces  in  1956,  Mr.  Nasser 
chided  the  United  States  on  its  relationship 
with  Iran.  He  referred  to  Iran  as  an  "Ameri- 
can colony  subjected  to  American  and  Zionist 
influences." 

He  was  apparently  most  provoked  by  what 
he  called  the  U.S.  Ambassador's  refusal  to 
discuss  Egyptian  requests  for  economic  aid 
because  of  irritation  over  Cairo's  handling 
of  the  library-burning  and  plane-downing 
incidents. 

Mr.  Nasser  said  that  Ambassador  Lucius  D. 
Battle  met  yesterday  with  an  Egyptian  offi- 
cial, but  "was  so  upset  over  Egyptian  con- 
duct, he  stayed  only  2  minutes." 

The  Egyptian  leader  said  that  if  the  Am- 
bassador did  not  approve  of  Egyptian  be- 
havior, he  could  "drink  from  the  sea." 

"And  if  the  Mediterranean  Sea  is  not  big 
enough,"  he  went  on,  "we  will  give  him  the 
Red  Sea  to  drink  it,  too." 

Egyptians  said  that  this  was  the  equivalent 
of  telling  the  Ambassador  to  "Jump  In  the 
lake." 

ready  to  cut  rations 

Elsewhere  in  his  speech,  Mr.  Nasser  implied 
that  the  United  States  was  trying  to  attach 
strings  to  its  huge  economic  aid  program. 

"The  Americans,"  he  declared,  "want  to 
give  us  aid  and  dominate  our  policy.  I  say 
we  are  sorry.  We  are  ready  to  cut  our 
rations  and  minimize  the  daily  consumption 
so  that  we  keep  our  independence." 

With  a  high-level  Soviet  delegation  at  his 
side,  Mr.  Nasser  said  that  Egypt  had  received 
about  50  million  Egyptian  pounds,  or  $115 
million,  in  American  wheat,  meat,  and  chick- 
ens. But  he  scoffed  at  reports  of  serious  food 
shortages  in  Egypt. 

"If  need  be,"  he  said  of  the  American  aid 
program,  "we  will  save  50  million  pounds. 
We  do  not  want  their  money." 

The  bulk  of  American  aid  to  Egypt  is  in 
the  form  of  surplus  food  shipments  under 
a  3-year  agreement  signed  in  1962  that  ex- 
tends through  next  fall.  The  present  dispute 
is  over  an  extra  $35  million  worth  of  corn, 
meat,  and  chickens  that  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment requested  in  September  to  help  com- 
bat food  shortages.  U.S.  officials  have  been 
drafting  a  response  to  that  request. 

Turning  to  the  Congo  question,  Mr.  Nasser 
compared  the  November  24  American-Belgian 
operation  to  rescue  white  hostages  in  Stan- 
leyville to  the  British-French  and  Israeli  at- 
tack on  Egypt  in  1956. 

In  the  view  of  some  experienced  observers, 
Mr.  Nasser's  speech  was  the  toughest  anti- 
American  position  he  had  taken  publicly 
since  1956  when  the  proposal  for  U.S.  assist- 
ance for  the  Aswan  High  Dam  fell  through 
and  Egypt  turned  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
help. 


LABOR  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  of  this  date  an  edi- 
torial from  the  United  Mine  Workers 
Journal,  dated  December  1, 1964. 

My  reason  for  presenting  this  to  the 
House  is  to  show  the  interest  of  the 
workers  of  our  Nation  in  the  measures 
sponsored  by  Congressman  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell  which  have  been  endorsed 
recently  by  the  President  as  the  type  of 
legislation  needed  to  help  this  Nation 
sustain  a  healthy  economic  atmosphere. 


While  some  Members  of  the  Congress 
are  always  ready  to  introduce  into  the 
Record  any  derogatory  news  items  af- 
fecting other  Members  and  especially  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  fMr.  Powell]  , 
they  seem  to  ignore  or  prefer  not  to  see 
the  good  work  performed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  as 
well  as  others  in  the  Congress. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  headed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  I  be- 
lieve I  can  speak  from  experience  when 
I  say  that  Chairman  Powell  is  the  most 
cooperative  chairman  on  legislative  mat- 
ters I  have  ever  served  with  In  over 
30  years  of  legislative  experiences. 

While  all  of  us  have  faults,  by  the  same 
token,  all  of  us  have  virtues.  Chair- 
man Powell's  handling  of  the  commit- 
tee and  its  work  assigrmients  even  with  a 
restricted  budget  can  best  be  judged  by 
the  great  record  of  achievement  in  legis- 
lation passed  and  signed  by  the  President 
in  the  fields  of  Education  and  Labor. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  Journal  ap- 
pears to  be  fully  aware  of  Mr.  Powell's 
record  for  the  migrant  workers,  and  in 
the  field  of  fair  labor  standards  legisla- 
tion. 

I  present  the  editorial  from  the  United 
Mine  Workers  Journal : 

[From    the   United    Mine   Workers   Journal. 
December  1,  1964] 

Labor  Committee  Chairman  Powell's  Pro- 
gram  FOR  89th  Congress  Makes  Sense 

We  don't  happen  to  agree  with  the  news- 
papers, politicians  and  so-called  labor  lead- 
ers who  make  a  point  of  picking  on  Repre- 
sentative Adam  Clayton  Powell.  Democrat, 
of  New  York,  at  every  opportunity.  Repre- 
sentative Powell  is  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  He  is  a 
good  chairman  and  probably — ^from  labor's 
standpoint — one  of  the  best  the  committee 
ever  has  had.  He  certainly  is  so  much  better 
than  the  Dlxlecrat  who  formerly  was  chair- 
man that  there  is  no  comparison. 

Representative  Powexl  recently  outlined  a 
legislative  program  that  includes  a  32-hour 
week,  a  $2  an  ho\ir  Federal  minimum  wage  (it 
is  now  $1.25  an  hour)  and  Federal  aid  to 
primary  and  secondary  schools.  He  also  said 
he  would  ask  the  89th  Congress  to  boost 
spending  on  President  Johnson's  antipoverty 
program  to  $3  billion  a  year.  The  Congress 
appropriated  only  $850  million  for  the  pro- 
gram's first  year  of  operation. 

Powell  also  wants  additional  protection 
for  migrant  workers. 

The  Powell  proposals  made  good  sense  to 
us.  We  would  even  go  farther  on  some  of 
the  proposals. 

Certainly  a  shorter  workweek  must  come 
eventually.  Certainly  a  Federal  minimum 
wage  of  $2  an  hour  is  not  out  of  line  with 
reality.  Certainly  aid  to  education  Is  a  must. 
Certainly  the  antipoverty  program  will  re- 
main Just  a  pilot  program  until  Congress  ap- 
propriates enough  money  to  make  a  real  dent 
In  long-term,  technological  unemployment. 
Certainly  migrant  workers  are  at  the  bottom 
of  our  economic  ladder  and  need  all  the  help 
they  can  get  from  the  Federal  Government. 

We  say  more  power  to  Adam  Clatton 
Powell.  We  need  more  men  In  Congress 
with  the  guts  to  stand  for  what  Is  right. 


CRIME  AND  CORRECTIONAL 
REHABILITATION 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  may 


extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to  help 
meet  one  of  the  most  critical  needs  of  our 
time.  As  this  Congress  already  knows, 
much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  field 
of  vocational  rehabilitation;  in  large  part 
because  of  the  well-designed  program  of 
Federal  assistance.  Yet  within  this  field 
there  is  a  neglected  area,  the  area  of  cor- 
rectional rehabilitation,  and  today  there 
is  a  need  for  an  objective,  thorough  and 
nationwide  analysis  and  reevaluation  of 
the  extent  and  means  of  resolving  the 
critical  shortage  of  qualified  manpower 
in  the  field  of  correctional  rehabilitation. 

Last  week  President  Johnson  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  called  the 
Nation's  attention  to  this  matter  when 
he  reiterated  the  right  of  every  citizen  to 
feel  secure  in  his  home  and  on  the  streets 
of  his  community  and  when  he  expressed 
his  desire  for  the  recommendations  and 
constructive  efforts  of  the  Congress  in 
attacking  the  national  problem  of  crime 
and  delinquency.  I  hope  that  many  of 
us  will  rise  to  this  challenge,  since  crime 
and  delinquency  indeed  constitute  a 
problem  of  increasing  seriousness  and 
magnitude  in  a  society  characterized  by 
sharp  increases  in  population,  growing 
concentrations  of  people  in  cities  and 
towns,  industrialization,  automation,  as- 
similation of  minority  and  immigrant 
groups  in  the  American  middle  class,  and 
changes  in  cultural  values.  All  these  de- 
velopments have  wide  implications  for 
the  incidence  and  nature  of  crime  and 
delinquency. 

For  example,  behavior  once  regarded 
as  normal  in  a  largely  rural  and  pioneer 
society,  such  as  discharge  of  firearms 
in  village  streets  or  the  taking  of  a  small 
amount  of  farm  produce  from  fields.  Is 
now  regarded  as  illegal  in  a  more  crowded 
world.  This  is  true  because  the  danger 
of  wounding  another  Individual  or  of 
having  one's  crop  ruined,  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  sharp  rise  and  concentra- 
tion of  population.  Industrialization  has 
brought  an  enormous  nimiber  of  new 
crimes  never  known  to  an  agrarian  world, 
such  as  stock  swindles,  pure  food  and 
drug  law  violations,  and  a  host  of  other 
offenses.  Minority  and  immigrant 
groups,  with  predominantly  non-middle- 
class  values,  have  swelled  the  crime  rates 
because  of  their  lack  of  understanding  of 
and  adjustment  to  our  modern  American 
world.  Too  often,  they  lack  the  resources 
or  skills  to  employ  legal  counsel  or  other 
kinds  of  help  to  minimize  prosecution  for 
offenses  sometimes  committed  out  of 
ignorance  or  apathy. 

The  United  States  of  the  1960's  is  not 
necessarily  a  less  moral  society  than  the 
United  States  of  the  1760's.  In  fact,  the 
general  level  of  moral  and  ethical  be- 
havior may  well  be  far  higher.  The 
problem  is  rather  that  our  citizens  today 
face  a  more  complex  world  in  a  more 
crowded  country  with  more  laws  and 
more  opportunities  to  violate  the  laws. 
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Our  approaches  to  crime  today  may 
therefore  need  to  be  tailored  to  a  differ- 
ent world.  The  very  causes  may  be  dif- 
ferent and  the  methods  of  prevention  and 
control  may  need  to  be  different. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  v;e  should 
simply  tolerate  more  misconduct  or  law 
violations,  or  that  we  should  drop  all  our 
laws  from  the  statute  books.  Such  ac- 
tions may  reduce  official  crime  statistics, 
and  indeed  many  laws  may  need  to  be 
dropped  for  various  reasons.  But  failure 
to  prosecute  for  law  violations  or  re- 
moval of  offenses  from  the  statute  books 
obviously  would  attack  symptoms  rather 
than  causes. 

I  suggest  that  our  approaches  to  crime 
and  delinquency  control  have  been  veiT 
primitive  and  groping  in  comparison 
with  our  approach  to  other  social  prob- 
lems such  as  mental  health  or  public 
health  because  we  have  never  seriously 
undertaken  to  provide  the  kind  and  num- 
ber of  personnel  required  for  workable 
prevention  and  control  programs.  We 
would  never  for  a  moment  imagine  that 
good  public  health  laws  or  preventive 
vaccines  or  sanitation  laws  alone  would 
insure  good  public  health.  Our  atten- 
tion is  directed  immediately  to  establish- 
ing enough  facilities  and  resources  to 
turn  out  an  adequate  number  of  qualified 
physicians,  nurses,  and  other  personnel. 
We  think  also  of  ways  to  induce  them 
to  enter  public  health  careers  and  to 
remain  there.  Yet  we  have  naively  as- 
sumed in  our  halting  and  uncertain  at- 
tempts to  prevent  and  control  crime  that 
good  laws  and  a  great  many  institutions 
and  jails  alone  should  do  the  job. 

Let  us  remember  too  that  all  our  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  rehabilitative  services 
when  they  have  committed  offenses,  both 
because  they  are  people  in  need  as  well 
as  because  cunns  their  problems  will  also 
protect- the  rest  of  us.  Research  shows 
that  the  vast  majority  of  offenders  have 
remediable  physical,  mental,  emotional, 
or  other  defects. 

The  American  system  of  criminal  jus- 
tice, and  its  counterpart  for  children  and 
youth  in  the  juvenile  courts,  has  received 
increasing  attention  in  recent  years  as 
a  part  of  our  striving  toward  equality  of 
opportunity  and  justice  for  all  cur  peo- 
ple. This  attention  has  so  far  been  di- 
rected toward  revising  the  antiquated 
criminal  and  juvenile  codes,  toward  im- 
proving law-enforcement  facilities,  to- 
ward updating  archaic  bail  bond  require- 
ments, and  toward  strengthening  judi- 
cial and  legal  processes. 

But  there  is  a  serious  gap  in  our  re- 
medial approaches  so  far.  We  have 
failed  to  give  adequate  attention  to  the 
services  and  facilities  for  the  redirection 
and  treatment  of  identified  and  adjudi- 
cated offenders,  adult  and  juvenile.  Our 
prisons  remain  overcrowded,  poorly 
staffed,  and  subject  to  riots  and  disturb- 
ances. Our  proljation  services  are  so  in- 
adequate that  proponents  of  the  juvenile 
court  philosophy  claim  that  such  inade- 
quacies have  prevented  any  real  testing 
of  the  juvenile  court  idea.  Training 
schools  for  delinquents  are  notoriously 
poor  in  program  and  services,  with  very 
few  exceptions.  Parole  staffs  in  most  of 
our  States  have  enormous  caseloads  and 
are   ill    equipped   to   offer   constructive 


guidance.  Private  coiTCctional  agencies, 
planning  and  prevention  programs, 
camps,  halfway  houses,  and  other  cor- 
rectional machinery  are  far  more  prom- 
ising in  their  hopes  than  successful  in 
their  accomplishments. 

There  is  fairly  clear  evidence,  and  a 
growing  consensus,  that  the  major  key  to 
genuine  and  lasting  improvement  of  cor- 
rectional services  lies  in  the  substantial 
increase  of  well-qualified  personnel  who 
will  enter  permanent  career  service  in 
prisons,  probation,  parole,  and  other  cor- 
rectional programs.  Good  correctional 
laws,  sound  program  planning,  and  in- 
novative and  promising  services  are  only 
as  effective  as  the  people  who  will  put 
meaning  into  the  laws,  activate  the  plans, 
and  staff  the  services. 

Unfortunately,  to  date  our  interest  has 
been  only  in  devising  and  demonstrating 
new  laws,  nevv-  techniques,  and  new  ap- 
proaches. A  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  highly  qualified  personnel  have 
moved  around  from  new  project  to  new 
project,  "testing  out"  these  new  ideas. 
But,  as  they  move  on  to  newer  and  more 
exciting  programs,  each  of  the  previous 
demonstrations  has  faded  into  compara- 
tive oblivion.  There  has  been  no  perma- 
nent well-qualified  cadre  of  personnel  to 
pick  up  on  the  "demonstrated"  idea. 

We  will  never  capitalize  on  our  re- 
search findings  in  crime  and  delinquency 
until  we  have  enough  skilled  rehabilita- 
tion and  prevention  personnel.  For  ex- 
ample, we  know  that  over  90  percent  of 
our  offenders  shift  back  and  forth  from 
legitimate  to  illicit  careers  at  one  time  or 
another  and  are  not  genuinely  "career 
criminals."  This  90  percent  or  so  can 
therefore  be  potentially  directed  into  per- 
manently legitimate  careers.  Yet  there 
are  only  50  full-time  psychiatrists  in  all 
the  prisons  and  reformatories  serving 
adult  offenders  in  the  Nation,  a  ratio  of 
approximately  1  psychiatrist  to  4,400 
offenders.  How  much  genuine  rehabili- 
tation can  any  one  person,  no  matter 
how  qualified,  be  expected  to  bring  about 
in  such  a  small  army  of  offenders? 

The  situation  with  respect  to  psycholo- 
gists is  little  better,  about  1  to  2.000.  And 
there  is  1  teacher  for  every  400  prisoners. 

Research  evidence  indicates  that  such 
a  drastic  shortage  of  professional  per- 
sonnel has  alarming  consequences.  Too 
few  professionals  may  be  worse  than  none 
at  all.  Prison  education,  for  example, 
contributes  significantly  to  postrelease 
success  only  when  the  education  is  ex- 
tensive and  intensive,  and  a  small  amount 
of  education  impairs  postrelease  pros- 
pects by  inspiring  unrealistic  job  aspira- 
tions. 

Is  it  any  cause  for  wonder,  with  such 
shocking  lack  of  qualified  personnel  to 
steer  offenders  into  productive  careers, 
that  the  value  of  property  stolen  in  1963 
was  $785  million,  and,  when  the  cost  of 
police  court  and  correctional  services  are 
added,  the  total  cost  of  crime  exceeded 
$2  billion  a  year?  Is  it  any  cause  for 
wonder  that  since  1958  crime  has  in- 
creased five  times  faster  than  the  popu- 
lation growth?  Is  it  any  cause  for  won- 
der that  the  population  of  the  prisons, 
reformatories,  training  schools,  jails,  and 
workhouses  on  any  given  day  reaches  al- 
most 400,000? 


Yet  research  clearly  shows  that  the 
prison  employee  who  has  the  greatest 
reformative  influence  on  the  offender  is 
the  one  who  is  able  and  prepared  to 
demonstrate  sincere  and  sustained  con- 
cern for  and  confidence  in  the  offender's 
rehabilitation. 

Recognizing  the  critical  need  for  atten- 
tion to  problems  of  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  a  large  cadre  of  well-qualified 
and  professionally  prepared  men  and 
women  in  crime  prevention  and  control 
services,  I  have  encouraged  the  national 
organizations  interested  in  correctional 
manpower  and  training  to  meet  together 
and  to  provide  the  Congress  with  an 
analysis  of  needs  and  a  blueprint  for 
action.  They  have  followed  these  sug- 
gestions. In  June  1964,  61  organizations 
sent  almost  a  hundred  official  delegates 
to  an  Arden  House  conference  which 
was  the  result  of  2  years  of  planning, 
writing,  and  discussions.  A  blueprint 
for  action  at  State,  Federal,  and  non- 
governmental levels  was  agreed  upon. 
and  I  am  including  a  copy  of  one  of  the 
decisions  of  that  conference  as  a  part 
of  the  Congressional  Record. 

Joint  Commission  on  Manpower  and 
Training 

Many  of  the  action  proposals  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Arden  House  Conference  on 
Manpower  and  Training  for  Corrections  can- 
not be  undertaken  by  existing  organizations 
alone  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Many  of  these 
proposals  require  a  degree  of  xinity  and 
cohesiveness  in  the  field  of  corrections  which 
will  take  staff  time  and  concentrated  ef- 
fort to  attain.  Other  activities  lie  closer 
to  the  objectives  of  the  existing  organiza- 
tions or  have  higher  priority.  Funds  and 
staff  time  in  existing  organizations  are  lack- 
ing. Some  proposals  require  studies,  co- 
ordinated recruitment  campaigns,  liaison 
with  many  organizations.  Again,  much  con- 
centrated effort  will  be  needed.  For  all 
these  reasons  a  joint  commission  whose  in- 
terests and  activities  will  be  in  the  area 
of  correctional  manpower  and  training 
should  be  established. 

THE    ESTABLISHMENT    OF    A    JOINT    COMMISSION 

A  Joint  Commission  on  Correctional  Man- 
power and  Training  should  be  established  for 
a  3-year  period. 

TASKS 

This  Joint  commission  should: 

( a )  Identify  the  goals  of  corrections; 

(b)  Identify  the  several  tasks  to  be  per- 
formed to  achieve  these  goals; 

(c)  Identify  the  knowledge,  skills,  and 
other  qualifications  needed  to  perform  the 
tasks; 

(d)  Identify  the  preparation  necessary  to 
achieve  these  skills; 

(e)  Identify  the  disciplines  which  should 
contribute  to,  and  the  professions  which 
should  take  responsibility  for.  the  prepara- 
tion of  correctional  personnel; 

(f)  Take  an  inventory  of  present  correc- 
tional Jobs  and  project  future  needs: 

(g)  Inventory  and  Identify  existing  and 
needed  resources  for  training; 

(h)  Promote  vigorous  recruitment  activi- 
ties by  the  various  professions; 

(i)  Promote  the  development  of  added 
training  resources: 

(J)  Take  such  other  action  as  In  its  opin- 
ion will  further  the  cause  of  correctional 
manpower  and  training. 

MEMBERSHIP 

The  membership  of  the  Joint  commission 
should  be  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
various  national  and  regional  organizations 
related  to  the  correctional  field,  and  mem- 
bers at  large  from  the  communications  me- 
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dia,  business,  industry,  labor,  and  other  key 
groups  in  the  Nation. 

FINANCING 

The  Joint  commission  should  be  financed 
by  public  and  voluntary  funds. 

THE  INTERIM  COMMITTEE 

The  five  sponsoring  organizations  are  here- 
by authorized  by  the  Arden  House  Confer- 
ence on  Manpower  and  Training  for  Correc- 
tions to  establish  an  interim  committee  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  these  sponsor- 
ing org:inlzatlons  and  others  as  appropriate, 
to  implement  the  formation  of  the  joint 
commission. 

As  this  indicates,  one  outstanding  deci- 
sion was  to  establish  a  3 -year  Joint 
Commission  on  Correctional  Manpower 
and  Training  to  compile  the  known  data 
about  correctional  manpower  to  accumu- 
late new  fiiidings,  and  to  launch  a  mas- 
sive national  action  program  at  all  levels 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation.  I  have  giv- 
en my  full  support  to  the  group  planning 
this  joint  commission.  As  the  com- 
mission arrives  at  a  point  of  consensus 
as  to  detailed  plans  and  programs,  I  shall 
propose  a  White  House  conference  to 
launch  the  national  action  program  in 
this  field. 

It  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  a 
carefully  planned  multidisciplinary  ef- 
fort such  as  this  involving  all  the  nation- 
al groups  and  bodies  is  a  far  more  prom- 
ising venture  for  leadership  in  crime 
prevention  and  control  in  a  democratic 
society  than  any  narrowly  based  effort 
Involving  a  single  approach,  a  single 
philosophy,  or  a  single  discipline.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  support  what  is  truly 
one  of  the  great  democratic  action  pro- 
grams of  our  times  to  alleviate  a  serious 
and  growing  social  problem. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  today 
would  amend  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  and  would  provide  a  compre- 
hensive 3 -year  study  of  current  and 
anticipated  needs  for  all  levels  of  per- 
sonnel in  the  correctional  field,  a  study 
of  current  and  anticipated  requirements 
for  educational  and  training  facilities,  a 
study  of  recruitment  and  retention  of 
personnel,  a  study  of  curriculum  changes 
in  undergraduate  and  professional  edu- 
cation, and  a  thorough  review  of  the 
changing  trends  and  developments  in 
correctional  tasks  and  correctional 
training.  Known  as  the  Correctional 
Rehabilitation  Study  Act  of  1965,  the  leg- 
islation provides  a  $500,000  appropria- 
tion for  the  first  year  of  the  study  and 
$800. COO  for  each  of  the  2  succeeding 
years.  Additional  funds  are  being 
sought  from  a  number  of  foundations. 
The  act  is  fully  backed  by  over  60  na- 
tional organizations  which  approved  the 
study  at  an  Arden  House  Conference  on 
Manpower  and  Training  for  Corrections 
in  June  1964.  It  has  the  support  of  the 
Federal  agencies  concerned  with  correc- 
tional rehabilitation,  and  the  national 
Governors'  conference  will  shortly  con- 
sider a  resolution  supporting  the  act  as 
recommended  by  the  Council  of  State 
Governments. 


from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  the  chairman  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  to  make 
the  committee's  first  order  of  business  in 
1965  a  deep  and  thorough  investigation 
of  an  organization  known  as  the  Minute- 
men. 

As  anyone  who  read  the  newspapers 
knows,  this  organization  encourages  and 
importunes  its  members  to  own  firearms 
and  to  become  proficient  in  the  use  of 
them,  and  to  force  governmental  policies 
by  violent  means.  In  my  opinion,  noth- 
ing can  be  more  un-American  than  that. 

Following  the  recent  presidential  elec- 
tion, the  head  of  the  Minutemen,  Robert 
De  Pugh  stated: 

The  course  for  all  conservatives  now  is  to 
Join  the  Minutemen's  secret  underground 
army  for  training  as  America's  last  line  of 
defense  against  communism. 

The  November  issue  of  On  Target, 
which  is  the  official  publication  of  the 
Minutemen,  flatly  declares: 

The  hopes  of  millions  of  Americans  that 
the  Communist  tide  could  be  stopped  with 
ballots  rather  than  bullets  have  been  turned 
into  dust. 


It  goes  on  to  state : 
Among     the     weak-kneed 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  MINUTEMEN 

Mr.   FARNUM.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


^  conservatives, 

many  wUl  be  shaking  their  heads  sadly  and 
saying  "we  simply  must  win  In  1968."  I  hope 
the  readers  of  this  newspaper  are  not  naive. 
We  are  not  going  to  have  a  free  election  In 
1968. 

The  above-mentioned  Mr.  De  Pugh  in 
an  open  bid  for  subversion  has  stated: 

The  Communists  are  winning  by  infiltra- 
tion, subversion,  and  psychological  warfare. 
We  must  turn  our  enemies  own  tactics 
against  them. 

Lest  anyone  think  these  wild  men  do 
not  mean  business,  I  remind  you  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times,  since 
the  organization  of  the  Minutemen 
4  years  ago  individual  members  have 
been  charged  for  violating  firearm  stat- 
utes, and  a  wide  variety  of  weapons  have 
been  confiscated. 

The  Times  article  states: 

Membership  Is  secret,  but  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated  at  a  few  thousand  to  100.000. 
The  current  campaign  is  for  an  army  of 
a  million  operating  in  guerrilla  bands  of  a 
dozen  or  so  each. 

Mr.  De  Pugh  said  last  summer  that  there 
were  more  than  26,(06  Minutemen  and  that 
each  member  supplied  his  own  rifle,  shotgun, 
sidearms  and  othpr  survival  equipment. 
Each  member,  he  has  said,  is  required  to  fire 
at  least  500  rounds  of  ammunition  annually 
at  target  practice. 

We  are,  of  course,  united  in  our  unre- 
mitting opposition  to  communism.  The 
time  has  now  come  to  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  under  the  guise  of  anticom- 
munism,  no  extreme  rightwing  fascist 
group  will  be  allowed  to  threaten  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  our  beloved 
Nation. 


APPALACHIA    PROGRAM    IS    MOST 
URGENT  NEED 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Moeller]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is   there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MOELLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  outlined  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  address  an  imaginative  pro- 
gram designed  to  keep  America  "free, 
growing  and  full  of  hope."    This  is  a 
laudable  goal,  indeed.    It  is  one  which 
all'  thoughtful  persons  can  endorse  and 
work  toward.    For  example,   the  need 
for  a  comprehensive,  low-cost  hospital 
care  progi-am  for  the  aged  is  absolutely 
necessary  and,  I  might  say,  long  over- 
due.   Our  senior  citizens  have  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  this  great  Nation.    They  must  not 
now    be    forgotten.    We    cannot    allow 
them  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  stag- 
gering   costs   of    illness    and   infirmity. 
Nor  can  we  afford  to  shirk  our  respon- 
sibility to  the  generation  now  coming 
up.    No  nation  can  be  any  greater  than 
its  own  system  of  ed,ucation.    I  support 
the  President's  call  for  a  far-reaching 
program  to  improve  the  quality  of  pub- 
lic education  from  the  preschool  years 
on  through  the  college  years.    Surely, 
we   owe   that   much  to   our   sons   and 
daughters. 

I  am  in  easy  agreement  with  the  ad- 
ministration's desire  to  effectively  com- 
bat the  pollution  that  is  fouling  the  air 
we  breathe  and  poisoning  the  waters  of 
our  rivers  and  streams.  Contamination 
is  a  growing  menace,  one  that  must  be 
solved  in  the  interest  of  health  and  for 
the  preservation  of  our  dwindling  natu- 
ral resources. 

The  President's  recommendation  for 
substantial  reductions  in  burdensome 
excise  taxes  will  be  widely  applauded. 
Some  of  these  temporary  taxes  have 
been  on  the  statute  books  since  World 
War  II.  and  can  now  be  reduced  or  elim- 
inated altogether. 

As  one  who  believes  that  the  small 
farmer  is  the  backbone  of  our  country, 
I  was  especially  glad  to  hear  the  Presi- 
dent call  for  a  thorough  review  of  our 
agricultural  program.  Without  effec- 
tive Federal  assistance,  I  am  apprehen- 
sive that  the  heavy  numbers  of  small 
farmers  being  forced  off  the  land  may 
grow  progressively  worse. 

All  the  recommendations  I  have  dis- 
cussed, and  still  others  under  considera- 
tion, are  necessary.  I  support  them  in 
fact  and  principle.  But,  Mr.  Speaker, 
no  program,  no  goal  of  this  administra- 
tion is  more  urgently  essential  than  the 
revitalization  of  that  region  of  America 
known  as  Appalachia. 

While  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  ex- 
periencing the  longest  and  most  dra- 
matic economic  boom  in  history,  Ap- 
palachia is  mired  in  grinding  poverty  and 
chilling  despair.  It  alone  of  all  the  re- 
gions of  America  is  being  denied  the 
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blessings  of  our  more  fruitful  and  abun- 
dant society. 

Appalachia  cuts  through  parts  of  11 
States,  including  my  own  area  of  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  on  into  the  hill  country  of  Alabama. 

I  know  the  people  of  Appalachia  as 
well  as  any  man  does,  and,  perhaps, 
better  than  most.  They  are  a  proud  and 
independent  people.  They  are  willing  to 
work  and  work  hard.  I  think  most  of 
us  recognize  that  the  economic  problems 
of  these  people  cannot  be  met  and  solved 
by  them  alone.  Their  plight  arises  not 
out  of  any  lack  of  self-reliance,  or  out 
of  any  lack  of  individualism  on  their 
part.  It  stems,  rather,  from  the  com- 
plexities of  a  changing  society;  it  stems 
from  the  underdevelopment  of  the  re- 
gion in  which  they  live,  and  from  the 
steady  march  of  progress  in  industrial 
America  which  has  made  obsolete  many 
of  the  skills  and  trades  of  yesteryear. 

Industrial  progress  is  sometimes  a  two- 
edged  sword.  It  cuts  both  ways.  While 
benefiting  the  many,  it  can  sometimes 
have  disastrous  effect  on  certain  seg- 
ments of  our  population.  The  coal  min- 
ing Industry  serves  as  a  specific  example 
of  what  I  am  talking  about. 

For  generations,  many  of  the  men  of 
Appalachia  worked  in  the  coalfields  of 
southern  Ohio,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Alabama.  It  was  the 
No.  1  industry. 

But,  automation,  changing  heating 
methods  and  increased  use  of  diesel  fuels 
served  to  blight  a  good  part  of  the  coal 
region.  Of  the  multiple  thousands  of 
miners  gainfully  employed  in  Appalachia 
jvist  a  few  years  ago,  a  staggering  num- 
ber have  been  forced  out  of  their  jobs 
and,  in  many  cases,  onto  the  relief  rolls. 
The  same  fate  even  now  awaits  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  other  miners  in 
Appalachia. 

Many  of  these  people  had  toiled  in  the 
coal  mines  since  their  earliest  working 
days.  They  had  no  trade  to  fall  back 
on.  So  they  unwillingly  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  more  or  less  permanently 
unemployed. 

More  than  15  million  people  live  in 
Appalachia.  It  is  a  region  character- 
ized, in  part  at  least,  by  low  incomes  and 
high  unemployment,  by  low  educational 
achievement,  and  below  average  stand- 
ards of  living.    To  be  specific: 

Appalachia  accounts  for  35  percent 
of  the  unemployment  in  all  the  Nation's 
redevelopment  areas,  from  Florida  to 
Alaska,  from  Maine  to  Hawaii. 

Incomes  in  Appalachia  are  up  to  80 
percent  below  the  national  average. 

One  in  evei-y  five  of  Appalachia's  15 
million  inhabitants  is  subsisting  on  com- 
modity doles  or  food  stamp  welfare. 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  America  I  want. 
It  is  not  the  kind  of  America  that  you 
want. 

The  assertion  by  some  that  Congress 
should  do  no  more  for  Appalachia  than  it 
has  done  for  other,  more  fortunate  re- 
gions of  America  does  not  impress  me. 
It  smacks  of  Anatole  France's  satirical 
statement  that  the  law  in  its  majestic 
equality  forbids  the  rich,  as  well  as  the 
poor,  to  sleep  under  bridges,  to  beg  in 


the  streets,  to  steal  bread  for  the  dinner 
table. 

We  of  this  Congress  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  time  of 
dire  emergency  to  the  people  of  Appa- 
lachia, who  deserve  far  better  than  they 
have  been  getting. 

Appalachia  can  be  helped  along  the 
road  to  economic  recovery  by  the  legis- 
lation which  I  have  introduced  today. 
It  is  identical  to  H.R.  4,  which  was  intro- 
duced on  January  4  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Fallon].  Let  me  assure  you 
that  this  is  no  giveaway  program.  The 
bread  that  we  are  being  asked  to  cast 
upon  the  waters  will  come  back  many 
times  over. 

If  Appalachia's  economy  merely 
equaled  the  national  average — and  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  will  start  it  in  that  direc- 
tion— if  Appalachia's  economy  equaled 
the  national  average,  $12  billion  a  year 
could  be  added  to  our  gross  national 
product  through  increased  retail  sales. 

If  Appalachia's  economy  equaled  the 
national  average — and  passage  of  this 
measui-e  will  start  it  in  that  direction — 
if  this  happened,  $5.2  billion  would  be 
added  each  year  to  your  country's  annual 
rate  of  personal  income. 

If  Appalachia's  economy  matched  the 
national  average — and  passage  of  this 
bill  will  start  it  in  that  direction — an- 
other billion  dollars  worth  of  new  housing 
starts  could  be  made  in  America  each 
year. 

Most  assuredly,  what  is  good  for  Ap- 
palachia is  good  for  the  United  States. 

The  objective  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
a  Federal  investment  program  that  will 
assist  Appalachia  toward  fuller  partici- 
pation in  our  Nation's  robust  economic 
growth.  This  bill  authorizes  an  appro- 
priation of  $840  million  for  the  Appala- 
chian development  highway  system — a 
system  that  will  open  up  the  most  remote 
areas  of  Appalachia  to  modern,  indus- 
trial America. 

Appalachia  lies  just  beyond  the  reaches 
of  the  greatest  concentration  of  wealth 
and  population  in  this  Nation.  But  its 
lack  of  adequate  transportation  facil- 
ities has  effectively  isolated  it  from  the 
broad  sweep  of  industrial  growth  which 
has  blessed  most  of  our  Nation  in  the 
years  since  World  War  II.  We  all  know 
that  industry  does  not  and  cannot  go  into 
areas  that  lack  first-rate  distribution 
routes. 

As  the  President's  Commission  on  Ap- 
palachia has  said: 

Its  [Appalachia's]  penetration  by  an  ade- 
qtiate  transportation  network  is  the  first 
requisite  of  its  full  participation  In  Indus- 
trial America. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  Appala- 
chian States  are  not  seeking  something 
for  nothing.  They  are  ready  and  will- 
ing to  provide  $360  million  from  their 
own  scarce  funds  to  help  finance  the 
highway  building  program — a  program 
acknowledged  to  be  the  first  requisite  for 
bringing  better  times  to  Appalachia  and 
its  people. 

The  legislation  I  propose  would  estab- 
lish the  Appalachia  Regional  Commis- 
sion, consisting  of  the  Crovernors  of  each 


Appalachian  State  and  one  Federal  rep- 
resentative. This  Commission,  made  up 
of  the  men  who  best  know  the  problems 
of  Appalachia.  would  prepare  plans  and 
programs  needed  to  revitalize  that  re- 
gion of  our  country.  The  Commission 
would  guarantee  local  and  State  par- 
ticipation in  all  phases  of  the  program. 
It  would  be  a  politically  bipartisan  body 
of  both  Democratic  and  Republican  Gov- 
ernors. 

Another  important  provision  provides 
Federal  assistance  in  modernizing  the 
health  facilities  of  Appalachia.  The  low 
income  of  Appalachia  is  reflected  in  the 
lack,  if  not  nonexistence,  of  the  kind  of 
health  facilities  that  most  Americans 
take  for  granted.  The  committee  report 
lists  this  finding: 

Sound  health  services  can  play  as  much  a 
role  in  the  economic  development  of  a  region 
as  any  other  instrument  of  development. 
Without  such  service,  no  community  or  sub- 
region  can  hope  to  attract  modern  industry. 
In  many  sections  of  Appalachia,  this  problem 
is  particularly  acute.  The  low  income  in 
these  sections  impairs  a  reasonable  support 
of  private  medicine  and  the  tax  base  neces- 
sary for  even  rudimentary  public  health  fa- 
cilities is  nonexistent. 

My  bill  provides  for  grants  for  the  de- 
velopment, equipment,  and  operation  of 
multicounty  demonstration  health  facil- 
ities, including  hospitals,  regional  health 
diagnostic  and  treatment  centers  and 
other  facilities  necessary  for  good  health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urgently  and  earnestly 
urge  this  great  House  to  proceed  with  all 
deliberative  speed  toward  enactment  of 
this  essential  legislation.  It  will  give 
new  hope  to  the  people  of  Appalachia. 
It  will  complement  the  other  farsighted 
and  far-reaching  economic  programs 
which  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  has  au- 
thorized for  the  good  of  the  Nation  dur- 
ing the  past  4  years. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert),  for  the  week  of 
January  11,  1965,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Marsha  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Laird)  ,  for  the  week  of  January  11,  1965, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  the  week  of  January 
11,  1965,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Wright,  for  January  11  through 
January  14,  1965,  on  account  of  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  inspection  of  west 
coast  floods. 

Mr.  King  of  New  York  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Ford),  beginning  January  13. 
1965,  for  an  indefinite  period,  on  account 
of  personal  reasons. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Laird)  ,  for  the  week  of  January  11, 
1965,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ford),  for  today  and  through  January 
14,  1965,  on  account  of  death  In  his 
family. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 


tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 
Mr.  White  of  Idaho,  for  30  minutes, 

today.  . 

Mr.  SiKES,  for  20  minutes,  on  Wednes- 
day. January  13. 

Mr.  Pucinski,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
HtrrcHiNSON).  for  30  minutes,  January 
12,  1965;  for  60  minutes,  January  13, 
1965;  and  for  20  minutes,  January  14, 
1965.  _^^_^_^^^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Blatnik. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hutchinson)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.POFF. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Farnum)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Callan. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Hebert. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title : 

S.J.  Res.  3.  Joint  resolution  extending  the 
date  for  transmission  of  the  budget  and  the 
Economic  Report. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, January  12. 1965,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

304.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  the  annual  report  on  the 
Puerto  Rican  hurricane  relief  loans,  pursuant 
to  section  6  (45  Stat.  1067)  and  (70  Stat.  525) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

305.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section  8(e) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al- 
lotment Act";  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

306.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  report  showing  by  age 
and  grade  above  major,  oflacers  on  flying 
status  and  receiving  flight  pay  as  of  August 
31.  1964,  and  average  monthly  flight  pay  au- 
thorized for  period  March  1  through  August 
31,  1964,  pursuant  to  301(g).  title  37.  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

307.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bUl  to  amend  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  payment  of 


special  allowances  to  dependents  of  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  to  offset  expenses 
incident  to  their  evacuation,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

308.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled,  "A  bill  to  authorize  payment 
of  incentive  pay  for  the  performance  of  haz- 
ardous duty  on  the  flight  deck  of  an  aircraft 
carrier";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 

ICGS 

309.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  gold  star  lapel 
buttons  for  the  next  of  kin  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  lost  or  lose  their  lives  In 
war  or  as  a  result  of  cold  war  Incidents"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

310.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  unnecessary  cost  to  the  Government 
due  to  excessive  rentals  for  electronic  data 
processing  equipment  at  Lockheed  Missiles  & 
Space  Co.,  Sunnyvale,  Calif..  Department  of 
Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

311.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  a  con- 
tribution to  certain  inhabitants  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  for  death  and  injury  of 
persons,  and  for  use  of  and  damage  to  private 
property,  arising  from  acts  and  omissions  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  or  members  thereof, 
after  August  15,  1945,  and  before  April  28. 
1952";  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

312.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to 
provide  for  the  regulation  of  rates  and  prac- 
tices of  air  carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers 
in  foreign  air  transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

313.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  the  settlement  of  admiralty 
claims";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

314.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bUl  to  transfer  certain 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

315.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Lt.  Col.  Porter  F.  Sheldon,  U.S.  Air 
Force";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

316.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  for  re- 
lief of  Capt.  Richard  A.  Ingram  and  Capt. 
Arthur  R.  Sprott,  Jr.,  U.S  Air  Force";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

317.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  for  re- 
lief of  Lt.  Col.  John  E.  McRoberts  and  T.  Sgt. 
Harold  C.  Fisher,  Jr.,  U.S.  Air  Force";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

318.  A  letter  from  the  Commission,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  which  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  has  ap- 
proved according  the  beneficiaries  of  such 
petition  first  preference  classification  under 
the  act.  pursuant  to  section  204(c)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

319.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  chapter 
147  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize   the    Secretary    of    Defense,    or    his 


designee,  to  dispose  of  telephone  faculties 
by  negotiated  sale";  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

320.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
restriction  of  certain  areas  In  the.  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  known  as  the  Corpus 
Chrlstl  offshore  warning  area,  for  defense 
purposes,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

321.  A  letter  from  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  transmitting 
a  statement  exhibiting  the  several  sums 
drawn  by  him  pursuant  to  sections  78  and 
80  of  titie  2,  United  States  Code,  the  appli- 
cation and  disbursement  of  the  sums,  and 
balances,  if  any.  remaining  In  his  hands, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  2.  United 
States  Code,  section  84;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO:  ^ 

H.R.  2168.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age.  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  ^system  to 
increase  benefits,  improve  the  actuarial  status 
of  the  disability  insurance  trust  fund,  and 
extend  coverage,  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  additional  Federal  fi- 
nancial participation  in  the  Federal-State 
public  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.2169.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
In  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.R.  2170.  A  bill  to  establish  a  new  program 
of  grants  for  public  works  projects  under- 
taken by  local  governments  In  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.R.  2171.  A    bill    to   amend   the   act   re- 
lating to  the  multiple  use  of  the  surface  of 
the  same  tracts  of  the  public  lands  In  order 
to  provide  that  certain  varieties  of  sand  and 
gravel  shall  be  considered  as  valuable  mineral 
deposits  under  the  mining  laws  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BECKWORTH : 
H.R.  2172.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary  of    Commerce   to   make   extraordinary 
grants  for  acquisition  of  rights-of-way;   to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 
HH.  2173.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  loans  to  Indians 
for    purchase    of    certain    real    property;    to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  2174.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  require  addi- 
tional precautionary  measures  aboard  cer- 
tain aircraft  In  the  interest  of  the  safety 
of  the  traveling  public;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  2175.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  that 
certain  provisions  of  insurance  contracts  cov- 
ering loss  of  life  or  personal  injury  of  pas- 
sengers being  transported  In  air  transporta- 
tion shall  be  null  and  void;  to  the  Conamittee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BONNER: 
H.R.  2176.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  property 
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to  the  county  of  Dare.  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BURLESON: 
H.R.  2177.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CALLAWAY: 
H.R.  2178.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medical 
and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a  sys- 
tem of  voluniary  health  insurance,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.R.  2179.  A   bill   to   create   and   prescribe 
the  duties  of  a  Commission  To  Investigate 
Electoral  College  Reform:   to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

K.R.  2180.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  2181.  A  bill  making  Columbus  Day  a 
legal  holiday:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2182.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  with  respect  to  the  rate  of  duty  on 
brooms  made  of  broom  corn;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2183.  A  bill  to  prox'ide  for  the  right  of 
persons  to  be  represented  by  attorneys  in 
matters  before  Federal  agencies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2184.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  mint 
In  Lake  or  Cook  County,  111.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  2185.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  2186.  A  bill  to  estahlish  a  National 
Economic  Conversion  and  Diversification 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CORBETT: 
H.R.  2187.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade 
census  of  population,  unemplo;.-ment,  and 
housing  in  years  1966  and  1975  and  every  10 
years  thereafter;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  ard  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2188.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  adjust- 
ments in  amounts  of  group  life  and  group 
accidental  death  and  dismemberment  insur- 
ance under  the  Federal  Employees'  Group 
life  Insurance  Act  of  19.14  in  accordance  with 
the  current  salary  structure  for  Government 
officers  and  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
H.R.  2189.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203(k) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  lO-lQ  to  permit  the  transfer 
of  surplus  property  for  certain  ures  by  edu- 
cational institutions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

H.R.  2190.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
business  machines;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  ard  Means. 

HR.  2191.  A    bill    to   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  so  as  to  permit  the  division 
of  a  corporation  Into  two  corporations  on  a 
fully  non  pro  rata  basis;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Mpths. 
ByMr.  DORN: 
H.R.  2192.  A  bill  to  provide  aid  to  States 
for  educational  purposes  only;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
ByMr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  2193.  A     bill     to    strengthen     demo- 
cratic   processes    respecting    the    calling   of 
strikes,    to    protect    employees    against   un- 
justifiable pay  losses  from   strikes,   to  pro- 
tect   employers    from    needless    production 


Interruptions  arising  out  of  strikes  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  employees,  and  to  minimize 
industrial  strife  Interfering  with  the  flow 
of  commerce  and  the  national  security  by 
amending  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
to  require  economic  strikes  to  be  authorized 
by  a  secret  ballot;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  2194.  A  bill  to  limit  and  prevent 
certain  concerted  activities  by  labor  organi- 
zations which  interfere  with  or  obstruct  or 
impede  the  free  production  of  goods  for 
commerce  or  the  free  flow  thereof  in  com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Education   and    Labor. 

H.R.  2195.  A  bill  to  extend  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  to  cer- 
tain positions  in,  and  employees  of,  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  2196.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
value  of  a  decedent's  real  property  (or  in- 
terest in  real  property)  which  was  used  as  a 
ranch  or  farm  or  in  some  other  trade  or 
business  may  at  the  election  of  the  execu- 
tor be  determined,  for  estate  tax  purposes, 
solely  by  reference  to  its  value  for  such 
use;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.R.  2197.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  permit  loss  of  good- 
will to  be  taken  into  account  in  computing 
the  amount  of  the  relocation  payment  which 
may  be  made  to  a  business  concern  or 
nonprofit  organization  displaced  by  an 
urban  renewal  project,  and  to  increase  the 
maximum  amount  of  such  payment:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  2198.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  2199.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  outside  income  which  a  survivor 
annuitant  may  earn  without  deduction  from 
his  or  her  annuity  thereunder:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  2200.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manu- 
facturers excise  tax  on  sporting  goods;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2201.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year 
without  any  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania : 
H.R.  2202.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  2203.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of  stop- 
watches cr  other  measuring  devices  in   the 
postal   service;    to   the   Committee   on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
BvMr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.2204.  A  bill  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican   Cultural   and   Trade   Center    In    Dade 
County,  Fla.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
BvMr.  GARMATZ: 
H.R.  2205.  A  bill  to  amend  section  901(b) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  provide 
for  the  carriage  by  U.S. -flag  commercial  ves- 
sels of  certain  cargo  in  excess  of  the  50  per- 
cent gross  tonnage  limitation  contained  In 
such  section;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
BvMr.  GURNEY: 
H.R.  2206.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medi- 
cal and   hospital  care  of  the  aged  through 
a  system  of  voluntary  health  insxixance,  and 


for  other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.HANLEY: 
H.R.  2207.  A  bill  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
Income  tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled Individual,  of  expenses  for  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  work;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ml-.  HARSHA : 
H.R.  2208.  A  bill  to  modify  the  flood  con- 
trol project  on  the  Scioto  River,  Ohio;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  2209.  A  bill  to  provide  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs  and  the 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist 
in  tlie  development  of  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana: 
H.R.  2210.  A  bill  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain  production,  to  establish  a  cropland 
retirement  program,  and  for  other  piirposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.  2211.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continuity 
and  support  of  study,  research,  and  develop- 
ment of  programs  for  peaceful  uses  In 
science,  commerce,  and  other  activities  re- 
lated to  Antarctica,  which  shall  include,  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to,  gathering,  evaluat- 
ing, correlating,  and  dispersing  of  informa- 
tion and  knowledge  obtained  from  explora- 
tion, research,  and  other  m.edlums  relating 
to  weather,  communications  travel,  and  other 
areas  of  information:  also  to  coordinate  Ant- 
arctic activities  among  those  agencies  of 
the  U.S.  Government  and  private  institutions 
interested  in  or  concerned  directly  with  the 
promotion,  advancement,  increase,  and  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  of  the  Antarctic:  and 
to  direct  and  administer  U.S.  Antarctic  pro- 
grams in  the  national  interest:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2212.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  disposition  of  geo- 
thermal  steam  nnd  associated  geothermal 
resources,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  "insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2213.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through 
a  system  of  voluntary  health  insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  HULL: 
H.R.  2214.  A   bill    to   amend    the   Internal 
Reveniie  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  schoolbuses 
from  the  manufacttirers'  excise  tax;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wiys  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ICHORD: 
H.R.  2215.  A    bill    to    create    the    Freedom 
Commission  and  the  Freedom  Academy,  to 
conduct  research   to  develop   an    integrated 
body  of  operational  knowledge  in  the  politi- 
cal,  psychological,   economic,   technological, 
and  organizational  areas  to  increase  the  non- 
military  capabilities  of  the  United  States  in 
the    global    struggle    between    freedom    and 
communism,  to  educate  and  train  Govern- 
ment   personnel     and    private     citizens    to 
understand    and    implement    this    body   of 
knowledge,  and  also  to  provide  education  and 
training  for  foreign  students  in  these  areas 
of  knowledge  under  appropriate  conditions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
ByMr.  KEOGH: 
H.R.  2216.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  so  as  to  allow  containers  for  certain 
petroleum    products    and   derivatives    to   be 
temporarily   imported    without    payment   of 
duty,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York : 
H.R.  2217.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medical 
and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  health  insurance,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LENNON: 
H.R.  2218.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive,   long-range,    and    coordinated    na- 
tional  program    In   oceanography,   and   for 
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other  purposes;  to  the  Com-mittee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 

H.R.2219.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1913  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  make  clear 
that  the  prohibition  against  lobbying  with 
appropriated  funds  applies  to  the  heads  of 
executive  departments  and  agencies;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2220.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court  of  Veterans' 
Appeals  and  to  prescribe  its  Jurisdiction  and 
functions;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  2221.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a 
system  of  voluntary  health  insurance,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  2222.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  on  Federal  Taxa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2223.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer, 
spouse,  or  dependent  who  is  a  student  at  an 
institution  of  higlier  learninn;;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2224.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  medical,  legal,  and 
related  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with 
the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2225.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
or  spouse  who  has  had  a  laryngectomy;  to 
the  Committee  on  V/ays  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 

H.R.  2226.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6(b) 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  to  permit 
the  10  percent  of  the  financing  of  industrial 
projects  required  to  be  met  by  a  local  pub- 
lic or  semipublic  body  to  be  repaid  over  the 
same  period  as  the  Federal  share  of  such 
financing;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  2227.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  expenses  of  higher  education;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2228.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  $600 
to  $1,000  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemptions  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  McGRATH: 

H.R.  2229.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  veterans'  hospital  In  southern 
New  Jersey;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska: 

H.R.  2230.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(14)  (a) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  insure 
the  adequacy  of  the  national  railroad  freight 
car  supply,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  2231.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Economic  Conversion  and  Diversification 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MOELLER: 
H.R.  2232.  A  bill  to  provide  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs  and  the 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
BvMr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  2233.  A  bill  to  amend  section  610  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  to  prohibit 
the  serving  of  alcoholic  beverages  to  airline 
passengers  while  in  flight;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


H.R.  2234.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection    of   the    President    and    the   Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
piu-poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
H.R.  2235.  A  bill  to  permit  certain  Govern- 
ment employees  to  elect  to  receive  compen- 
sation in  accordance  with  section  401  of  the 
Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1945  in  lieu 
of  certain  compensation  at  a  saved  rate,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the    Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 
H.R.  2236.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  tempo- 
rary release  of  100,000  short  tons  of  copper 
from  the   national   stockpile;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 
H.R.  2237.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  37, 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  author- 
ization of  4  years'  constructive  service  credit 
to  veterinary  officers  now  on  active  duty  with 
the  uniformed  services,  and  that  those  vet- 
erinarians  hereinafter   appointed    as   veteri- 
nary officers,  be  so  credited;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2238.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  honoring  the 
coal  miners  and  coal  industry  of  America;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  2239.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
certain  States  bordering  the  Mississippi  River 
in  the  construction  of  the  Great  River  Road 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  RACE: 
H.R.  2240.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RONAN: 
H.R.  2241.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  system  to  in- 
crease benefits,  improve  the  actuarial  status 
of  the  disability  insurance  trust  fund,  and 
extend  coverage,  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  additional  Federal  financial 
participation  in  the  Federal-State  public  as- 
sistance programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR : 
H.R.  2242.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court  of  Veterans' 
Appe;'ls  and  to  prescribe  Its  jurisdiction  and 
functions;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  2243.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  88- 
573,  to  permit  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration to  expend  certain  appropriated  funds 
for  recreational  development;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R.  2244.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medical 
and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a  sys- 
tem of  volimtary  health  insurance,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  TRIMBLE: 
H.R.  2245.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  construct  Gilbert  Dam  and 
Reservoir  on  the  Buffalo  River  In  Searcy 
County,  Ark.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  2246.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  construct  Pine  Mountain  Dam 
on  Lee  Creek.  Ark.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H.R.  2247.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  extend  to  veterans  of 
the  induction  period  certain  benefits  en- 
joyed by  veterans  of  periods  of  war;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  UDALL : 
H.R.  2248.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  make 
that  act  applicable  to  smoking  products:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  2249.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
29,  1940,  relating  to  the  administration  of 
the  Washington  National  Airport,  to  transfer 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  certain  additional  real  property 
of  the  United  States  to  facilitate  the  expan- 
sion of  such  airport  for  general  aviation  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  2250.  A  bin  to  provide  that  for  the 
ptirpose  of  disapproval  by  the  President  each 
provision  of  an  appropriation  bill  shall  be 
considered  a  separate  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico : 

H.R.  2251.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  Insurance  system  to  in- 
crease benefits,  improve  the  actuarial  status 
of  the  disability  Insurance  trust  fund,  and 
extend  coverage,  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  additional  Federal  fi- 
nancial participation  in  the  Federal-State 
public  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purpKJses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  WHALLEY: 

H.R.  2252.  A  bUl  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain  production,  to  establish  a  cropland 
retirement  program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  2253.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  personal 
property  to  State  agencies  for  use  by  volun- 
teer firefighting  organizations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  2254.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Adm.  Henry  Forry  Picking 
National  Monument;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2255.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  cemeteries  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2256.  A  bill  to  impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  imports  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
to   the   Committee   on    Ways   and   Means. 
By  Mr.  WRITTEN: 

H.R.  2257.  A  bill  to  provide  a  1-year  period 
during  which  certain  veterans  may  be  granted 
national  service  life  insurance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2258.  A  bill  to  protect  funds  invested 
in  series  E  U.S.  saving  bonds  from  Inflation 
and  to  encourage  persons  to  provide  for 
their  own  security;  to  the  Conamittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  YOUNGER: 

H.R.  2259.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  conduct  a  survey  of  all 
streams  which  drain  directly  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  from  San  Mateo  County,  Calif.:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

H.R.  2260.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1958,  relating  to  the  withdrawal, 
reservation,  or  restriction  of  public  lands,  in- 
sofar as  it  applies  to  procedures  for  restric- 
tion on  mineral  leasing  in  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (by  request) : 

H.R.  2261.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  restric- 
tion of  certain  areas  in  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  (known  as  the  Eastern  Test 
Range)  for  defense  purposes,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

BvMr.  FISHER: 

HR.  2262.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  right 
of  persons  to  be  represented  by  attorneys  in 
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matters    before    Federal    agencies;     to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  2263.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  objec- 
tive, thorough  and  nationwide  analysis  and 
reevaluatlon  of  the  extent  and  means  of  re- 
solving the  critical  shortage  of  qualified 
naanpower  In  the  field  of  correctional  reha- 
bilitation; to  the  Committee  on  Education: 
and  Labor. 

ByMr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.  2264.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  coordi- 
nated development  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  Pacific  Southwest,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conamlttee  on  Interior  aad 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  2265.  A  bill  to  limit  the  authority  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  sell 
any  food  grains  and  feed  grains  owned  or 
controlled  by  It;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
ctilture. 

ByMr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  2266.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  resulting  from  an  explosion 
at  a  U.S.  ordnance  plant  In  Bowie  Coimty, 
Tex.,  on  July  8,  1963;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BURLESON: 
H.J.  Res.  163.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  appor- 
tion one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors 
other  than  population;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.J.  Res.   164.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 

the  Constitution  to  enable  the  Congress  to 

function  effectively  in  time  of  emergency  or 

disaster:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  COLLIER: 
H.J.  Res.  165.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  Sunday 
In  September  of  each  year  as  Bataan  Day;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  DOWDY: 
H.J.  Res.  166.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  an  urban  renewal  code  enforcement  proj- 
ect in  the  Adams-Morgan  area,  and  to  en- 
courage and  assist  rehabilitation  of  homes 
and  businesses  in  such  area;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.J.  Res.  167.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  appor- 
tion one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors 
other  than  population:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  168.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  place  a  limit  on  the  extent 
to  which  social  security  taxes  (or  taxes  under 
any  similar  Federal  retirement  or  disability 
insurance  system)  may  be  increased;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  169.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 
H.J.  Res.  170.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  guarantee  the  right  of  any 
State  to  apportion  one  house  of  its  legisla- 
ture on  factors  other  than  population;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana: 
H.J.  Res.  171.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve  to  the  people  of 
each  State  power  to  determine  the  composi- 
tion of  its  legislature  and  the  apportionment 
of  the  membership  thereof  in  accordance 
with  law  and  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 

H.J.  Res.  172.  Jolrit  resolution  to  create  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Executive  Orders;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

H.J.  Res.  173.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  MAY : 

H.J.  Res.  174.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion 
one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other 
than  population;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 

H.J.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion 
one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other 
than  population;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 

H.J.  Res.  176.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  preserve  to  the  people  of  each  State 
power  to  determine  the  composition  of  its 
legislature  and  the  apportionment  of  the 
membership  thereof  in  accordance  with  law 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 

H.J.  Res.  177.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion 
one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other 
than  population;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 

H.J.  Res.  178.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion 
one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other 
than  population;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BATES: 

H.  Con.  Res.  86.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    Congress    on    repre- 
sentation of  China  in  the  United  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  87.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  urge  certain  actions  In  behalf  of  Lithuania, 
Estonia,  and  Latvia:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  88.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  prosecutions  for  war  crimes  in 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  89.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
favor  the  establishment  of  an  international 
living  museum  of  anthropology  and  eth- 
nography; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  90.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  distribution  and  viewing  of  the 
film,  "Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of  Drums," 
prepared  by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  on 
the  late  President  Kennedy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.  Con.  Res.  91.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  adoption  by  the  United  Nations 
of  a  universal  declaration  opposing  religious 
intolerance  and  discriminatory  practices;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.  Res.  97.  Resolution  authorizing  a  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


H.  Res.  98.    Resolution     amending    clause 
2(a)  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  MINISH: 

H.  Res.  99.  Resolution  condemning  per- 
secution by  the  Soviet  Union  of  persons  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 

H.  Res.  100.  Resolution  establishing  a 
special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  1 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

ByMr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  2267.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thelma 
Anderson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HH.  2268.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zita 
Brackenrldge;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2269.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
DiGiovanni;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BARING : 

H.R.  2270.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Moapa 
Valley  Water  Co.,  of  Logandale,  Nev.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BATES : 

H.R.  2271.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Helene  (Papadopoulos)  Chappell;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2272.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Stathopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  2273.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlcanor 
Sabino  and  Victria  Y.  Sabino;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  CLANCY: 

H.R.  2274.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Sophocles  Sakellarlou;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  2275.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clara  S. 
Chann;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CORBETT: 

H.R.  2276.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mo  Tseng 
Hsu  and  Cheng  Hsing;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  CRAMER: 

H.R.  2277.  A   bill    for    the    relief   of  Louis 
Stephen  Edouard  St.  Laurent;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DELANEY: 

H.R.  2278.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sophie 
Yancopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2279.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elisa  Boni- 
facio Bordonaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2280.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eleftheria 
Raisopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H.R.  2281.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Krystyna 
Zielinski   (formerly  Krystyna  Widz);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  2282.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doris 
Stain  Idolly  Patten  and  Radiance  Eleanore 
Gabourel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2283.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amnon 
and  Ruth  Kaminer;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2284.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jan  Piotr 
Spolnik;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  FISHER: 

H.R.  2285.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Con- 
cetta  Cloffl  Carson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R.  2286.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dedrlck 
A.  Maanum;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  2287.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Vida 
D'Souza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2288.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Castro  Sicat;  to  the  Conmaittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.   

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
H.R.  2289.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ibrahim 
Takla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  GURNEY: 
H.R.  2290.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charlotte 
Schulz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2291.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Shi 
Ming  Hu;  Miss  Chen,  Shau-Ley;  Miss  Cheng, 
Shau-Nee;  and  Mrs.  Hu,  Lai  Shu-Jee;  to  the 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H.R.  2292.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Vir- 
gini?  Valenzula;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2293.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Seslnando 
S.  Calalang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2294.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas 
Jean  Petrou  and  Rachel  Arbib  Harari  Petrou, 
husband  and  wife;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  2295.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ker- 
manoohl  Iskander  Artinian  Parseklan;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2296.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rafael  T. 
Raad  and  his  wife,  Anaisa  Alves  Raad;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2297.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fanny 
Mar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  2298.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  quitclaim  certain  property 
in  Jackson  County,  to  Skyline  Chruches 
Cemetery,  a  corporation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  2299.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  L. 
Yates  and  others;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LOVE : 
H.R.  2300.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Voula 
Rozakis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.R.  2301.  A   bill   for    the   relief   of   Sister 
Alfreda  (Cesira  Calcagni);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2302.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Antonia  (Ida  Conforto);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  2303.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernest  J. 
Carlin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  2304.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aurora 
Macedo  de  Faria  de  Ornelas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  2305.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zenaida 
Z.  Lazaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  2306.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonardo 
Mazarese;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2307.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Isola 
Dias;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2308.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Tabile:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2309.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kathleen 

Lothian:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2310.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stama- 

tios  Coutsoumbaris;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  2311.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppa 
Sicurella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2312.  A  bill   for   the   relief   of   Maria 
Prenl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HJl.  2313.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 

Stellario;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2314.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Emmanuel 

Georgious  Sopassakls;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2315.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Estena 
Adella  Grant;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2316.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carl 
McDonald  Farrell;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2317.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  (Jimmy) 
Chlng  Wu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2318.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pana- 
glotis  Vatalldls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2319.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zenaida 
Maano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2320.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 

Lentlnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2321.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Hermlnla 

Concha  Moreno  Cortes;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2322.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
O'Connor  Swalnson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2323.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicoletta 
Esposito;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2324.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas 
Koumarlanos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2325.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  McFleld 
and  Mavis  Bowman;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2326.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doris 
Gunter;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2327.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rukmln 
Bachan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2328.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Klriakoula 
Hristoforatou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2329.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vilma 
Angela  Roberts  (nee  Keller) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2330.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
George  Roberts;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2331.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pang  Jool 
Tuck;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  PRICE: 
H.R.  2332.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antoni 
Stanislaw  Blicharski;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2333.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Tito  and  his  wife  Kalyopi  Tito;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2334.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Etsuko 
Yano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2335.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anasta- 
soula  E.  Tryfona  (Anastasia  Efstathlos  Trl- 
fonas) :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RESNICK: 
H.R.  2336.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mehmet 
Tahir  Kaplan  and  Sevim  Alton  Kaplan;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  2337.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tapas 
Kumar  Das  Gupta;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  RYAN : 
H.R.  2338.  A   bill  for  the   relief   of  Izhak 
Sokolski;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2339.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ricar- 
do  Jara,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2340.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Meliha  Caylioglu;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2341.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zvi  Mor- 
detsky;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2342.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nachman 
Erlichman  and  his  wife,  Michal  Erlichman; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  2343.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Romeo 
Puruganan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER : 
H.R.  2344.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Angellkl 
Krimigis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  2345.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pham  Thi 
Ly  (also  known  as  Mrs.  Hal-Llnh  Tran);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2346.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Tran 
Kim  Lang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2347.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Josip  Gojanovic;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2348.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Catherine  Cariotalcl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2349.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Dean  Ward;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2350.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Seu 
Seng  Tang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2351.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teresita 
Centeno  Valdez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2352.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Mar- 
clano  H.  Hibl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 
H.R.  2353.  A   bill    for    the   relief   of   Sliih 
Chang  Wu;  to  the  Conamittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TOLL: 
H.R.  2354.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
L.  Chatelain,  U.S.  Navy,  retired;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.    -^ 

H.R.  2355.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harry  J. 
Alker,  Jr.,  and  the  estate  of  Alfred  A.  DuBan, 
deceased;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  UTT: 
H.R.  2356.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  So- 
phia Takacs  and  Sophia  Kondor;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

KR.  2357.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Domingo 
Hernandez  Valdez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2358.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Tony 

Boone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2359.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of   Prank 

Yeny  Home  Powlan;   to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WELTNER : 
H.R.  2360.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  An- 
tonio R.   Perez;   to  the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

65.  By  Mr.  MOORE:  Petition  of  the  City 
Council  of  Clarksburg.  W.  Va.,  favoring  con- 
struction of  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Reservoir; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

66.  Also,  petition  of  the  Water  Board  of  the 
City  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  is  favoring  con- 
struction of  the  Stonewall  Reservoir;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

67.  Also,  petition  of  the  Weston,  W.  Va., 
Rotary  Club,  favoring  construction  of  the 
Stonewall  Jackson  Reservoir;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

68.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Reginald 
B.  Naugle,  Conyngham,  Pa.,  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  his  resolution  with  reference  to 
a  redress  of  grievance  relative  to  the  presi- 
dential election;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

69.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park.  Fla.,  petitioning  consideration  of  his 
resolution  with  reference  to  requesting  Con- 
gress to  discontinue  use  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  unless  the  provisions  of  article  I, 
section  7,  clause  3,  U.S.  Constitution  are  ad- 
hered to;  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
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January  11, 1965 


Agriculture  Loses  a  Great  Pioneer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  11, 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  have  long  been  involved  in  the 
field  of  agriculture  have  suffered  the  loss 
of  one  of  the  men  responsible  for  the 
abundant  capabilities  of  the  American 
farmer.  Prof.  Lloyd  W.  Hurlbut  died 
after  serving  many  years  as  a  leader  in 
agricultural  engineering. 

Professor  Huilbut  served  as  president 
of  the  American  Society  of  Agricultural 
Engineers  from  1960  to  1961,  and  was  an 
international  authority  on  tractor  test- 
ing. He  was  chairman  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska  Department  of  Agricultural 
Engineering. 

Dean  E.  P.  Prolik,  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics,  said: 

-Professor  Hurlbut" s  untimely  death  comes 
as  a  shock  to  thousands  of  friends  in  Ne- 
braska, the  Nation,  and  numerous  foreign 
countries.  He  riiade  outstanding  contribu- 
tions professionally  and  was  a  dynamic 
leader. 

Dean  Frolik  termed  Professor  Hurl- 
but •one  of  the  most  forward  looking 
persons  I  have  ever  known."  Nebras- 
ka's agriculture — in  fact  the  agriculture 
of  the  world — has  suffered  a  great  loss 
in  the  death  of  Lloyd  Hurlbut. 

Professor  Hurlbut  was  a  pioneer  in 
development  of  pneumatic  tires  for  farm 
tractors  in  the  1930's.  More  recently,  he 
was  a  moving  force  behind  the  develop- 
ment and  widespread  use  of  the  combine 
for  harvesting  corn,  artificial  drying  of 
corn,  and  the  minimum  tillage  system  for 
raising  corn  and  other  row  crops.  He 
was  granted  patents  on  several  devices, 
including  a  pneumatic  seeder  which  uses 
air  to  meter  and  deposit  seed  in  a  seed- 
bed. 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  Processor 
Hurlbut  was  chairman  of  the  Ne'braska 
Tractor  Test  Board,  which  supervises  op- 
eration of  the  tractor  testing  labora- 
tory, established  in  19:il  under  law  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska, 

Professor  Hurlbut  was  the  leader  of  a 
research  project  which  showed  that  un- 
healed, forced  air  could  be  used  effec- 
tively for  drying  high-moisture  grain  in 
bulk  storage. 

In  cooperation  with  other  engineers. 
Professor  Hurlbut  developed  the  V-type 
tillage  blades  now  widely  used  to  work 
soil  and  'eave  crop  residues  on  the  sur- 
face. 

In  the  early  1950s  Profes.sor  Hurlbut 
was  instrumental  in  constniction  and 
testing  of  the  first  mechanical  harvester 
of  cp.stor  bean  seeds.  A  patent  was  is- 
sued on  the  harvester  and  assigned  to  the 
University  of  Nebraska. 

Professor  Hurlbut  was  a  native  of  Kan- 
sas, received  his  B.S.  degree  in  engineer- 


ing from  Kansas  State  College  in  1932. 
He  received  his  M.S.  from  the  JJniversity 
of  Nebraska  in  1934. 

He  joined  the  University  of  Nebraska 
staff  as  an  assistant  in  agricultural  en- 
gineering in  1934,  was  appointed  an  in- 
structor in  1936,  and  promoted  to  as- 
sistant professor  in  1938. 

He  served  with  the  U.S.  Navy  on  active 
duty  from  1943  to  1945  in  the  Pacific  the- 
ater, becoming  a  lieutenant  commander 
in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  in  1946.  In 
the  same  year  he  joined  the  staff  of  Pur- 
due University  at  Lafayette,  Ind.  In 
1947,  he  returned  to  the  University  of 
Nebraska  as  professor  and  chairman  of 
the  department  of  agricultural  engineer- 
ing. 


Self-Help  for  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

OF    VIHGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  11, 1965 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  age  of 
13,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  begin  work 
to  help  finance  my  education.  After 
school,  on  Saturdays,  and  through  the 
summer  vacations,  I  worked  as  a  store 
clerk,  a  laborer,  a  farm.hand,  truckdriver, 
and  carpenter's  helper.  When  I  en- 
rolled in  college,  I  continued  to  earn  my 
way  imtil  I  entered  the  military  service  in 
World  War  II,  and  when  I  returned  and 
married,  both  my  young  wife  and  I 
worked  so  that  I  might  complete  my  edu- 
cation. 

It  was  apparent  to  m^e  then  that  one 
of  the  best  forms  of  aid  to  education 
would  have  been  a  tax  deduction  for  at 
least  part  of  the  income  I  earned  from 
extracurricular  work  and  applied  toward 
educational  expen.>es.  Yet,  then  and 
now,  when  a  boy  and  girl  has  to  work  full 
time  during  the  summer  and  part  time 
during  the  school  year  to  pay  for  his  or 
her  books  and  tuition,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment taxes  their  meager  income  with- 
out conlideration  that  most  of  it  is  being 
used  for  an  educational  purpose.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  affluent  philanthro- 
pist who  makes  a  financial  contribution 
to  an  educational  institution  is  allowed  a 
tax  deduction. 

Feeling  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  an  obligation  to  encourage  our  young 
people  to  secure  an  education,  and  rec- 
ognizing that  many  other  approaches  to 
Federal  financial  aid  involve  the  inherent 
danger  of  Federal  control,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  package  of  three  education 
bills,  one  of  which  would  allow  students 
who  are  working  to  pay  their  way 
through  college  to  deduct  for  tax  pur- 
poses certain  expenses  incurred  in  ob- 
taining a  higher  education.  The  deduc- 
tion to  be  allowed  is  only  for  books,  tui- 
tion, fees,  and  supplies  and  does  not 
apply  to  such  things  as  expense  of  room 
and  board.    My  bill  would  allow  an  un- 


dergraduate student  to  deduct  up  to  $1,- 
500  per  taxable  year.  To  be  eligible  the 
student  must  be  enrolled  in  an  accredited 
institution  pursuing  a  baccalaureate  or 
graduate  degree. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  committee  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  this  field  will  act 
favorably  early  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. One  who  has  worked  hard  to  pay 
for  his  or  her  education  appreciates  it  all 
the  more,  and  the  Nation's  policy  should 
be  to  foster  self-help  in  this  endeavor. 


Independence  Day  of  Chad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  11, 1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Republic  of  Chad.  On 
this  memorable  occasion,  we  wish  to  ex- 
tend farm  felicitations  to  His  Excellency 
Francois  Tombalbay,  President  of  Chad; 
and  to  Hi.-  Excellency  Boukar  Abdoul.  the 
Chad  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

The  Republic  of  Chad  came  into  be- 
ing very  early  in  1960.  Thus  as  an  in- 
dependent and  sovereign  entity  it  is  less 
than  5  years  old.  It  has  an  area  of  some 
450,000  squrrc  miles  with  a  population 
just  under  3  million.  For  a  long  time 
part  of  French  Equatorial  Africa,  it  be- 
came a  member  of  the  French  commu- 
nity as  a  state  late  in  1958,  and  a  few 
months  later  it  formed  an  economic 
union  with  tlie  three  other  territories  of 
French  Equatorial  Africa.  All  these  suc- 
cessive steps  represented  carefully 
planned  preliminaries  to  the  proclama- 
tion of  Chad's  independence  on  Januaiy 
11,  1960,  and  the  founding  of  the  Chad 
Republic. 

The  people  of  the  Republic  of  Chad 
have  done  well  in  keeping  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  their  country  in  relative  peace 
and  quiet.  It  is  one  of  the  few  countries 
in  Africa,  and  ceitainly  one  of  the  few 
among  the  newly  created  independent 
states  on  that  continent,  in  which  there 
is  httle  internal  disturbance,  and  in 
which  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment has  had  fair  success.  The  people 
of  Chad,  who  are  hard  workers  and  quite 
jealous  of  the  freedom  they  have  ac- 
quired, seem  determined  to  maintain  it 
at  any  cost.  In  many  ways  the  people  of 
the  Republic  of  Chad,  with  their  demo- 
cratic institutions  and  their  zeal  to  im- 
prove their  economy  through  sheer  hard 
work,  have  set  a  fine  example  to  their 
immediate  neighbors  and  other  states  in 
Africa. 

The  country  is  not  abundantly  rich 
with  resources.  Cotton  cultivation  and 
animal  husbandry  are  the  most  impor- 
tant activities  in  the  country.  There  are 
certain  potential  possibilities  for  some 
extractive  industries,  and  in  the  develop- 
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mental  budget,  with  French  financial 
aid,  som.c  definite  improvements  are  en- 
visaged. The  Republic  of  Chad  is  part  of 
the  French  community  of  states,  and  it 
is  also  a  member  of  the  United  Nations. 
On  the  fifth  anniversai-y  of  their  Inde- 
pendence Day  we  wish  success  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Republic  of  Chad  in  all  their 
worthwhile  endeavors. 


Hospitalization  Care  of  the  Aged 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  FELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  11, 1965 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  on 
today's  UPI  news  ticker  that  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  is  calling  its 
house  of  delegates  together  to  approve  a 
new  alternative  plan  to  medicare.  Much 
as  many  of  us  know  and  respect  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession,  I  must 
say  I  anticipate  that  any  such  action  by 
the  American  Medical  Association  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  case  of  too  little  or  too  late. 
Only  a  few  days  ago,  we  read  that  the 
American  Medical  Association  would  not 
compromise;  it  was  against  any  plan. 
Now,  I  gather  there  has  been  a  change  of 
mind.  All  of  this  gives  the  public  more 
of  the  same  old  negative,  regressive  image 
that  unfortunately  has  become  associ- 
ated with  membership  in  the  great  medi- 
cal profession. 

Let  us  face  it,  Mr.  Speaker;  the  doctors 
have  been  fearful — and  rightly  so — of 
steps  that  would  eventually  lead  to  gov- 
ernment medicine.  There  are  so-called 
liberal  organizations,  like  the  Americans 
For  Democratic  Action,  that  honestly  be- 
lieve— I  am  sure — that  socialization  of 
the  medical  profession  would  benefit  suf- 
fering humanity.  However,  I  think  the 
American  people  and  most  Members  of 
Congress  want  free  choice  cf  hospital  and 
doctor.  At  the  same  time,  a  great  many 
persons,  recognizing  the  need  of  a  plan 
to  underwrite  the  high  cost  of  m.ultiscrv- 
ice  health  and  medical  needs  of  older 
citizens,  favor  a  nationwide  program 
along  the  lines  of  medicare.  They  feel 
the  need  and  importance  of  the  progi'am 
transcends  any  danger  of  socialization. 

Like  other  Members  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  admire  and  re.spect  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Mean.s — our  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  LMr.  Mills].  We 
know  how  conscientiously  he  has 
guarded  the  financial  health  of  the  so- 
cial secTU'ity  system.  In  this  connection, 
after  I  read  last  fall  that  Chairman 
Mills  had  said  he  would  support  a  pay- 
roll tax  to  finance  health  benefits  for 
the  aged,  I  immediately  wrote  him  a 
letter  saying  I  was  anxious  to  learn  the 
details  of  his  proposal — that  I  wanted 
and  was  seekuig  a  plan  that  was  fiscally 
sound  and  would  provide  protection  for 
the  elderly,  with  guarantees  against  un- 
warranted medical  control  in  the  lives  of 
private  citizens,  because  I  think  it  could 


be  provided  by  permitting  an  individual 
the  choice  of  cash  benefits  or  medical 
care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  go  along  with  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mills],  when  he  suggests  a  pay- 
roll tax  calculated  separately  from  old 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance. 
Also,  I  reserve  the  right  to  support  any 
other  suggestion  which  may  be  made  by 
the  American  Medical  Association  to  im- 
prove existing  proposals.  But,  mean- 
while, I  want  to  make  my  position 
clear;  namely,  that  I  believe  there  is  a 
real  need  for  such  legislation.  The  time 
has  come,  it  seems  to  me,  to  act,  and 
with  an  open  mind  I  intend  to  examine 
the  administration's  proposal  and  others 
similar  to  the  suggestions  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills!.  As 
I  understand,  one  of  these  latter  sug- 
gestions would  be  to  gear  Government 
health-care  benefits  to  the  income  levels 
of  recipients,  which  makes  sense  to  me, 
because  the  wealthy  can  afford  hospital 
care  v,'here  the  modest-income  person 
cannot. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to 
testify  in  person  when  committee  hear- 
ings are  held,  because  I  want  the  record 
of  medicare  hearings  to  show  that  in 
States  like  my  own  State  of  Wai;hington, 
the  Kerr-Mills  Act  has  not  filled  the 
need. 

The  Partners  of  Alliance  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  11,  1965 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deem  it 
timely  and  sisnificant  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues that  a  distinguished  team  from 
my  State  has  arrived  today  in  the  state 
of  Parana,  Brazil,  to  develop  a  partner- 
ship program  between  the  private  sec- 
tors of  the  two  States.  The  team,  headed 
by  Dr.  Paul  L.  Noble,  dean  of  the  College 
of  Business  Administration  at  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, represents  the  Ohio  Partners  of 
the  Alh'ance  Committee. 

Now  operating  in  22  American  States, 
this  partners  program,  under  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  and  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  serves  to  estab- 
lish contact  between  private  groups  and 
organizations  in  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America.  It  is  fulfilling  a  need  for 
establishing  closer  bonds  between  all  the 
peoples  of  the  American  Republics.  The 
basic  objective  of  the  partners  effort  is 
to  help  Latin  groups  v,ho  measure  up  to 
the  self-help  principle.  It  seeks  to  im- 
prove health,  education,  and  general  liv- 
ing conditions  by  helping  provide  basic 
items  for  the  completion  of  small  proj- 
ects in  Latin  rural  and  slum  areas. 

Other  members  of  the  Ohio  team  are 
Mr.  Lynn  A.  Brua.  private  housing  ex- 
pert; Mr.  Don  Nev.kirk,  of  the  Ohio  Hos- 
pital Association:  and  Dr.  Mervin  Smith, 
agriculturalist  at  Ohio  University.  Also 
accompanying  the  team  is  Mr.  James  H. 
Boren.  director  of  the  partners  of  the 


Alliance  programs  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  Boren  will  be  meeting  with  U.S.  AID 
mission  officials  in  Brazil  and  private  sec- 
tor leaders  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  development  of  specific  activities  in 
regard  to  the  partners  program.  He  \^'ill 
be  meeting  with  leaders  in  both  south 
and  northeast  Brazil.  He  is  also  sched- 
uled to  visit  with  a  number  of  State  Gov- 
ernors and  leaders  of  local  committees  to 
discuss  the  partners  program. 

I  know  that  the  people  of  Ohio  are 
participating  in  the  partners  of  the  Alli- 
ance program  with  an  eagerness  to  accept 
the  responsibility  for  a  fruitful  citizens' 
program  in  concert  with  their  counter- 
parts in  Brazil.  I  am  pleased  to  associate 
myself  with  these  timely  and  worthy  ob- 
jectives of  my  constituents. 


Local  Public  Works  Act  of  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  11, 1965 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill,  the  Local  Public 
Works  Act  of  1965.  to  provide  Federal 
grants-in-aid  for  towns  and  cities  of  all 
sizes  to  help  them  finance  virtually  the 
whole  range  of  needed  local  public 
works — water  and  sewer  systems,  hos- 
pitals, pubhc  buildings,  community  cen- 
ters, parks  and  playgrounds,  and  the  like. 
This  will  help  to  meet  one  of  the  most 
urgent  needs  now  facing  us,  the  need  for 
increased  public  investment. 

No  one  can  deny  that  public  facilities 
are  essential  to  community  life.  They  are 
a  prerequisite  to  public  investment  and 
economic  growth.  They  are  also  neces- 
sary to  the  livability  of  our  towns  and 
cities  and  the  achievement  of  President 
Johnson's  "Great  Society." 

It  is  equally  undeniable  that  State  and 
local  governments  today  face  a  financial 
crisis.  The  rapid  urbanization  of  our 
people  and  the  rising  standards  of  serv- 
ices and  facilities  demanded  by  our  citi- 
zens have  placed  impossible  burdens  on 
the  limited  tax  bases  of  State  and  local 
governments.  No  local  government  can 
continue  to  raise  its  taxes  indefinitely 
without  the  danger  of  driving  industry 
and  employment  elsewhere.  No  local  tax 
base  enjoys  the  diversity  or  the  strength 
of  the  Federal  Govenmient  which  rightly 
or  wrongly  has  largely  preempted  the 
most  fruitful  source  of  revenues  through 
the  Federal  income  tax.  By  far  the 
largest  part  of  these  Federal  revenues 
comes  from  the  people  and  business  firms 
in  our  towns  and  cities  and  it  is  only  right 
that  we  should  reinvest  those  funds  to 
help  meet  urgent  local  needs. 

State  and  local  governments  have 
struggled  valiantly  to  meet  their  respon- 
sibilities. Their  taxes  have  risen  more 
rapidly  than  Federal  taxes  and  their  debt 
has  risen  more  rapidly  than  Federal  debt. 
In  spite  of  this,  a  backlog  of  needed  im- 
provements and  additions  to  our  inven- 
tory of  community  facilities  has  built  up 
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running  into  billions  of  dollars.  Even  in 
our  most  prosperous  years  public  invest- 
ment has  been  an  economic  stepchild  and 
had  to  step  aside  for  the  satisfaction  of 
other  wants.  Given  the  tremendous  an- 
nual increase  in  our  needs  in  this  field 
to  serve  our  rapidly  growing  urban  popu- 
lation, we  cannot  expect  to  eliminate  this 
backlog  overnight.  It  will  require  a  con- 
tinuing effort  and  one  which  will  grow 
larger  and  more  costly  every  year  that 
we  delay.  Meanwhile,  the  quality  of  life 
in  our  cities  suffers  in  ways  ranging  from 
threats  to  health  from  polluted  water  to 
threats  to  economic  growth  from  over- 
crowded traffic  and  other  facilities. 

There  is  also  a  growing  recognition 
among  economists  that  expanded  pub- 
lic investment  is  essential  to  continued 
prosperity.  The  current  uptrend  has 
lasted  far  longer  than  most  analysts 
had  expected  and  now  there  is  almost  a 
chorus  of  prediction  that  the  economy 
will  level  off  or  perhaps  even  dip  in  the 
second  half  of  this  year.  Given  our 
ever  expanding  labor  force,  even  a  level- 
ing off  is  a  critical  problem  which  can 
add  heavily  to  the  millions  of  American 
men  and  women  now  out  of  work. 

Just  yesterday  I  read  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  an  interview  with  Gard- 
ner Ackley,  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  in  which 
he  expressed  concern  for  the  latter  part 
of  1965.  He  stated,  and  I  quote :  "on  bal- 
ance I  would  expect  a  somewhat  faster 
expansion  in  the  first  part  of  the  year 
and  some  slowing  down  in  the  latter 
half."  He  went  on  to  say  that  "if  there 
is  cause  for  disappointment  about  the 
1965  outlook  it  is  that  the  foreseeable 
gains  in  output  are  not  sufficiently  large 
to  sustain  our  recent  progress  in  re- 
ducing unemployment."  Many  econo- 
mists express  even  deeper  concern  over 
the  outlook  and  a  recent  analysis  in  the 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  suggested 
that  luiemployment  by  the  end  of  1965 
might  be  one  million  higher  than  our 
present  intolerable  level.  I  believe  this 
clearly  indicates  that  now  is  the  time  to 
launch  a  program  to  step  up  local  pub- 
lic construction  activity. 

There  is  growing  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  only  a  Federal  grant  program 
has  the  power  to  stimulate  local  public 
works  investment  to  the  extent  needed. 
Such  a  program  was  strongly  endorsed 
by  the  AFL-CIO  last  November  and  it  has 
the  warmest  endorsement  of  the  mayors 
of  our  towns  and  cities.  It  is  also  en- 
dorsed by  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  who  know  from  first- 
hand experience  how  the  shortage  of 
community  facilities  inflates  land  prices 
by  creating  an  artificial  shortage  of  land 
available  for  development  and  adds  to 
the  burden  of  local  real  estate  taxes. 
These  factors  have  the  effect  of  pricing 
many  middle  income  families  out  of  the 
market  for  new  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  would  authorize 
$2  billion  annually  to  cover  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  nearly  the  whole 
range  of  local  public  works — schools, 
which  will  be  treated  under  separate  leg- 
islation, would  not  be  covered  by  my  bill 
These  grants  would  be  available  to  every 


town  and  city  without  regard  to  size  and 
there  would  be  the  further  provision 
that  economically  depressed  areas  would 
receive  grants  up  to  75  percent.  I  believe 
that  this  bill  is  urgently  needed  and  I 
anticipate  that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  will  place  it  high  on  its  agenda 
and  begin  action  on  it  in  the  near  future. 


Congress  and  the  Military 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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OF   LOmSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  11,  1965 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  new  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Hon- 
orable L.  Mendel  Rivers,  came  into  the 
Congress  at  the  same  time  I  did,  in  1941. 
He  has  not  only  been  my  colleague  but 
also  my  close  personal  friend. 

I  anticipate  serving  under  his  leader- 
ship on  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  Rivers  has  the  ability,  diligence, 
and  desire  to  make  an  outstanding 
chairman.  The  challenge  is  great  when 
it  is  realized  that  he  follows  the  great 
Carl  Vinson,  at  whose  feet  both  Mr. 
Rivers  and  I  sat  for  25  years. 

I  believe  Mr.  Rivers  admirably  stated 
his  philosophy  on  "Congress  and  the 
Military"  in  the  interview  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January  edition  of  Air 
Force  and  Space  Digest  magazine. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  include  this  defini- 
tive article  into  the  Record,  and  I  sug- 
gest that  each  Member,  especially  each 
new  Member,  read  it  closely : 

Congress  and  the  Military 

(An  exclusive  Interview  with  the  Honorable 
L.  Mendel  Rivers,  U.S.  Representative  from 
South  Carolina) 

(Everything  that  affects  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces — food,  pay,  clothing,  shelter, 
medical  care,  promotions,  equipment,  bases, 
and  missions — is  the  concern  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  In  the  89th 
Cong.,  for  the  first  time  in  10  years,  a 
new  chairman  takes  over  that  committee. 
To  find  out  how  he  looks  at  his  job  and  cur- 
rent military  problems,  the  editors  of  Air 
Force/Space  Digest  Interviewed  him  recently 
in  his  Washington  office.  Here  is  a  tran- 
script of  that  exclusive  interview. — The 
Editors.) 

(L.  (for  Ltrcrcrs)  Mendel  Rivers  has  repre- 
sented the  First  Congressional  District  of 
South  Carolina,  embracing  nine  counties  in 
the  southeastern  section  of  the  State,  since 
1940.  Born  in  1905  in  Gumville,  Berkeley 
County,  part  of  his  district  Just  upriver  from 
Charleston,  he  attended  the  College  of 
Charleston  and  the  University  of  South  Car- 
olina, earning  a  law  degree  in  1931.  After 
serving  in  the  South  Carolina  Legislature 
from  1933  to  1936  and  4  years  as  a  special 
U.S.  attorney,  he  was  elected  to  the  77th 
Cong,  in  1940  and  has  been  there  ever  since. 
Coming  from  a  seacoast  district  which  In- 
cludes the  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  he  re- 
quested and  got  an  appointment  to  the 
House  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  then  led  by 
Representative  Carl  Vinson  of  Georgia.     In 


1948.  when  the  House  Military  and  Naval 
Affairs  Committees  were  merged  to  form  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Mr.  Vinson  be- 
came its  chairman  and  headed  it  for  all  but 
2  years  (1952-54,  when  the  Republicans  con- 
trolled the  House),  until  his  retirement  this 
year.  "I  have  been  in  Mr.  Vinson's  univer- 
sity ever  since  I  got  here,"  says  Mr.  Rivehs. 
"If  anyone  has  ever  had  on-the-job  training, 
that  fellow  is  Rivers.") 

Question.  Congressman  Rivers,  how  do 
you  see  the  role  of  the  legislative  in  dealing 
with  the  executive  branch  on  defense  mat- 
ters? 

Answer.  I  am  on  a  committee  whose  mem- 
bers are  quite  sensitive  about  that  section 
of  the  Constitution  which  deals  with  the 
role  that  Congress  plays  in  governing  the 
military. 

To  explain  how  I  feel  about  it,  I  want  to 
read  you  what  the  Constitution  says.  Ar- 
ticle I.  section  8,  of  the  Constitution  sets 
forth  the  powers  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government.  It  says  the  Congress 
shall  have  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  Imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  to  de- 
clare war,  and  so  on. 

In  that  same  article,  it  says  this:  "To 
raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropria- 
tion of  money  to  that  use  be  for  a  longer 
term  than  2  years."  This  Is  so  that  we 
can  reappraise  what  we  have  done.  "To 
provide  and  maintain  a  Navy.  To  make 
rules  for  the  Government  and  regulation  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces.  To  provide  for 
organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the 
militia." 

I  take  this  to  mean  that,  of  all  the 
branches  of  the  Government,  there  is  vested 
in  the  Congress  the  exclusive  right  to  deal 
with  the  military.  I  don't  mean  a  quasi- 
right.     I  mean  the  exclusive  right. 

That  is  the  base  from  which  I  proceed. 
I  think  that  the  proper  committee — which 
is  ours — should  have  access  to  all  informa- 
tion dealing  with  the  military.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that.  I  don't  know  why  we 
should  always  wait  for  proposals  to  emanate 
from  the  Executive.  I  am  not  implying 
that  I  don't  plan  to  cooperate  fully  with  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  Defense,  but  there 
should  be  a  mutuality. 

I  am  going  to  head  my  own  committee,  and 
I  am  going  to  get  along  with  my  committee 
and  the  Pentagon,  but  I  have  my  ideas  and 
I  will  Insist  on  them. 

Question.  We  understand  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  administration  will  propose  a  mili- 
tary pay  bill,  other  than  possibly  another 
cost-of-living  adjustment.  What  are  your 
views  on  military  pay? 

Answer.  We  should  very  definitely  consider 
a  new  pay  bill  for  the  military  this  year,  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  treated  fairly.  The 
bill  passed  last  year  was  little  more  than  a 
gesture.  It  was  not  exactly  an  insult,  but 
it  certainly  was  no  compliment. 

Question.  The  Air  Force,  after  long  study, 
is  supposed  to  have  come  up  with  a  pay  pack- 
age for  all  services  which  totals  between  $800 
and  $900  million  to  bring  the  mili- 
tary up  to  some  parity  with  the  civilian 
economy.  Do  you  envision  that  the  Congress 
might  act  favorably  on  a  bill  of  that  scope 
in  this  session? 

Answer.  I  haven't  seen  the  Air  Force  study, 
but  I  have  already  drafted  a  pay  bill. 

Question.  Of  this  magnitude? 

Answer.  It  would  be  about  that  size.  With 
a  $630  billion  gross  national  product,  I  say 
we  can  afford  to  give  the  military  a  pay 
raise  of  this  size. 

Question.  Mr.  Chairman  do  you  think 
there  will  be  any  chance  of  writing  Into  this 
law  a  provision  for  annual  review  such  as  Is 
in  the  law  for  civil  service  employees? 
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Answer.  I  think  a  review,  possibly  annu- 
ally, should  be  provided  by  law. 

Question.  What    about    housing? 

Answer.  We  have  a  great  shortage  of  hous- 
ing. Mind  you,  I  used  to  handle  housing.  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  most  vital  areas.  Let 
me  answer  your  question  like  this :  Housing, 
pay,  food,  commissaries,  oversea  expenses  In 
highly  Inflated  cost  areas — all  of  these  things 
will  be  reviewed  very  carefully. 

Wherever  we  can,  we  are  going  to  write 
these  benefits  into  law  rather  than  leave  it 
to  the  discretion  of  some  transitory  Secre- 
tary. This  Is  no  reflection  on  Mr.  McNa- 
mara.  He  has  done  a  lot  of  things  I  approve 
of,  and  he  and  I,  I  am  sure,  will  get  along 
very  well. 

I  have  always  favored  appropriated  hous- 
ing but  when  you  have  to  pay  the  money  on 
the  barrelhead  to  build  houses,  you  don't 
get  as  many  as  you  did  under  the  Capehart 
Act.  We  cut  off  Capehart  just  about  the 
time  it  was  beginning  to  do  a  pretty  good 
job. 

Question.  Can  we  assume  you  intend  also 
to  look  into  hospitalization — medical  care 
and  dental  care? 

Answer.  Of  covirse.  I  have  a  report  on 
medical  care.  This  Is  one  area  we  are  really 
going  to  watch.  Hospitalization  Is  a  vested 
right.  I  don't  like  the  term  benefits.  Hos- 
pitalization is  as  much  a  right  for  the  serv- 
iceman and  his  dependents  as  a  pair  of  shoes. 
Our  report  gives  my  view  on  hospitals. 

Over  the  years  the  recruiters  have  told 
those  whom  they  recruited:  "Your  depend- 
ents and  you  wUl  have  hospitalization  and 
when  you  retire  you  will  get  it."  I  think  that 
is  a  contract,  and  I  think  it  is  an  obligation. 

Unless  we  change  the  law,  that  is  still  my 
view — that  they  are  entitled  to  it.  The  Con- 
gress has  passed  a  medicare  bill  and  all  of 
these  things,  and  they  have  only  scratched 
the  surface  because  these  things  have  never 
been  fully  Implemented.  I  don't  know  why 
we  can't  do  something  about  it. 

Question.  Do  you  see  any  chance  to  add 
dental  care  along  with  medicare? 

Answer.  It  all  gets  down  to  morale.  I 
wrote  the  Navy  dental  bill,  you  know.  Are 
you  asking  me  if  dependents  should  have 
dental  care? 

Question.  Yes. 

Answer.  Why  not?  Have  you  ever  tried  to 
do  a  Job  with  a  toothache  or  gone  home  and 
held  your  wife's  hand  when  she  has  a  tooth- 
ache? What  I  am  trying  to  get  over  is  that 
we  are  going  to  try  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  give  the  serviceman  a  well-rounded  set  of 
rights — benefits,  prerogatives,  privileges,  and 
emoluments,  so  whenever  he  is  called  to  fight 
or  go  on  long  patrols  he  won't  have  to  be 
worried  about  his  folks  back  home.  We 
want  to  do  something  about  whatever  affects 
his  morale.  If  denticare  is  one  of  them,  we 
want  to  do  something  about  that. 

Question.  And  the  same  for  retirees? 

Answer.  My  report  speaks  about  that. 
Let  me  quote  it:  "The  subcommittee  is  con- 
vinced ♦  »  •  that  the  traditional  benefit  of 
hospital  care  to  military  retirees  and  their 
dependents  must  be  continued."  It  goes 
back  to  what  I  said.  Congress  has  let  some- 
body else  handle  these  decisions  so  long  that 
they  wait  for  the  decisions  to  come  up  from 
downtown.    I  think  that  is  a  mistake. 

Question.  We  have  been  talking  about 
money  and  its  relationship  to  morale. 
There's  also  another  side  to  it,  isn't  there — 
the  regard  in  which  the  military  Is  held  by 
the  public  and  by  the  people  in  the  Penta- 
gon? 

Answer.  Absolutely.  When  I  was  a  boy, 
people  used  to  Join  the  Navy  and  the  Army 
just  to  get  the  pay.  That  day  is  gone. 
We've  got  to  pay  them  adequately,  yes — but 
we've  got  to  do  more. 

I  don't  believe  for  a  minute  that,  as  some 
say,  our  young  people   are   delinquents.     I 


don't  assume  that  any  of  them  are.  Neither 
do  I  agree  that  they're  unpatriotic.  The  peo- 
pie  I  talk  to  don't  think  the  man  In  uniform 
alone  should  be  saddled  with  all  the  patriot- 
ism.   Why  shouldn't  others  be  patriotic,  too? 

These  men  are  putting  In  long,  tedious 
hours  away  from  their  families,  often  in  re- 
mote, isolated  areas.  If  they  don't  get  paid 
enough  money  to  pay  their  bills,  If  they 
aren't  confident  their  families  are  being 
looked  after  whUe  they're  away,  they're  not 
going  to  stay. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  keep  them — to 
make  them  know  that  their  country  wants 
them,  to  pay  them  what  we  pay  our  civil  ser- 
vants; to  help  them  In  looking  after  their 
families.  We  are  not  doing  these  things,  be- 
cause we  try  to  cut  corners.  So  we  lose  them, 
but  we  spend  time  and  money  to  train  re- 
placements.   It  doesn't  make  sense. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  has  been  the 
effect  of  the  new  DOD  directive  on  standards 
of  conduct — the  one  that  says  military  per- 
sonnel cannot  eat  lunch  at  someone  else's  ex- 
pense, or  if  they  do,  they  have  to  report  It 
within  48  hours? 

Answer.  I  think  it  is  too  strict.  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  modified.  Either  a  fellow  is  honest 
or  he  is  not  honest.  If  suspicion  has  to  siu-- 
round  everybody  who  Is  In  the  military,  this, 
too,  will  cause  a  lot  to  leave. 

Question.  Do  you  anticipate  any  changes 
in  the  existing  retirement  system — since  the 
money  involved  has  now  reached  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  for  military  retirement  pay? 

Answer.  I  think  we  should  look  into  the 
subject.  We  might  have  a  lot  of  people  we 
want  to  keep  longer.  I  don't  know  why  we 
should  give  the  military  the  privilege  to  re- 
tire after  20  years.  I  have  always  felt  that 
way. 

Question.  You  have  been  very  much  In- 
terested in  the  Rese'-ve  and  Guard  programs 
over  the  years.  What  is  yovir  view  toward 
DOD  plans  to  transfer  Reserve  units  to  the 
National  Guard? 

Answer.  I  don't  know  why  things  like  this 
should  not  be  thoroughly  reviewed  by  the 
proper  committee.  I  hate  to  see  these  drastic 
changes  being  proposed  when  the  Congress 
is  out  of  session.  Such  proposals  should  be 
made  when  we  are  in  session  so  that  we  can 
go  into  them. 

Question.  Another  subject  DOD  Is  studying 
is  the  draft.    How  does  that  look  to  you? 

Answer.  I  won't  know  until  we  go  into  it. 
At  this  point  I  can  only  give  you  a  curbstone 
opinion.  As  of  this  date  (December  9),  I 
don't  favor  terminating  the  draft. 

Question.  Congressman,  you  have  had  ex- 
tensive experience  with  seallft  and  airlift. 
How  do  you  evaluate  the  relative  merits  of 
rapid  deployment  of  forces  by  sea  versus  air? 

Answer.  One  should  complement  the  other, 
and  implement  the  other.  One  service  can't 
do  the  whole  business.  I  saw  that  on  Steel- 
pike  in  Spain  in  November.  Exercise  Big 
Lift  (in  1963)  demonstrated  a  capability  of 
reinforcing  our  European  allies  fast.  In  that 
one,  the  ground  forces  used  prepositloned 
equipment.  In  Steelpike  the  Navy  demon- 
strated it  can  deliver  the  equipment  as  well 
as  the  manpower.  We  need  both  seallft  and 
airlift. 

Question.  Do  you  feel  we  have  enough 
airlift  now  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
military,  particularly  the  Army? 

Answer.  No,  sir,  not  to  meet  our  commit- 
ments. We  have  more  commitments  than 
we  have  airlift.  New  equipment  is  coming 
in,  but  it  is  not  inclusive  enough.  We  should 
immediately  go  ahead  with  the  CX-HLS 
(cargo  experimental,  heavy  logistic  system) 
transport  plane. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
C-141A? 

Answer.  It's  a  wonderful  plane.  When  we 
created  that — I  headed  the  subcommittee — 
the  Air  Staff  put  out  the  guidelines,  and  the 
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C-141  has  met  every  requirement  they  asked 
for.    But  it  is  not  big  enough. 

Question.  Are  you  satisfied  generally  with 
the  structuring  of  our  forces?  Are  we  press- 
ing technology  hard  enough  or  translating 
technology  into  new  weapons  quickly 
enough? 

Answer.  No.    I  am  positive  we  are  not. 

Question.  In  what  specific  areas  are  we 
standing  short? 

Answer.  I  think  we  have  made  a  mistake 
In  the  Defense  Department  by  not  pressing 
to  get  enough  performance  out  of  conven- 
tional systems  and  by  jumping  headlong 
into  the  unmanned  systems.  We  have  be- 
come overbalanced  in  unmanned  systems  and 
have  not  achieved  the  ultimate  in  what  con- 
ventional systems  can  do.  To  add  to  our 
problem,  we  may  be  saddled  with  only  con- 
ventional war  for  the  foreseeable  future,  as 
In  Vietnam  and  some  other  places. 

You  know  and  I  know  we  don't  have  a  fol- 
low on  for  the  B-52.  We  dont  have,  in  my 
opinion,  a  modern  interceptor.  In  these 
areas  we  have  not  done  what  I  would  like  to 
see  done. 

Question.  Do  you  include  the  YF-12A  In 
that? 

Answer.  Is  that  an  Interceptor? 

Question.  The  Pentagon  said  It  is  an  in- 
terceptor. 

Answer.  Is  that  an  Interceptor?  I  stand 
on  what  I  say.  I  don't  think  we  have  an  all- 
purpose  plane  yet.  The  nearest  thing  we 
have  to  a  versatile  plane  is  the  McDonnell 
F-4  series.  But  I  just  don't  believe  we  have 
an  all-purpose  plane. 

Question.  There  is  some  talk  that  a  version 
of  the  YF-12A  is  also  being  considered  for  a 
bomber  role.  Do  you  think  this  kind  of  ap- 
proach Is  going  to  meet  the  needs  for  a  fol- 
low-on to  the  B-52? 

Answer.  That  aircraft  has  been  developed 
in  secret.  We  will  have  to  go  into  that  and 
question  the  people  who  are  in  the  business 
of  strategic  bombing.  The  only  people  who 
can  advise  us  on  that  are  people  like  Generals 
LeMay  and  Power,  the  authorities  on  what 
these  planes  can  do.  I  don't  think  it  is  big 
enough  to  do  the  B-52's  job.  But  we  will  go 
into  it  and  see. 

Question.  Is  there  any  way  of  getting  at 
this  problem  of  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch,  particularly  with  hardware  systems? 

Answer.  In  what  respect? 

Question.  We  have  been  through  it  with 
the  B-70  and  so  on,  where  the  Congress  as- 
serts its  vi-ill  and  interest  through  making 
money  available,  and  In  one  case  even  direct- 
ing that  it  be  spent.  But  when  it  comes  right 
down  to  it.  the  Executive  can  spend  It  or 
not  as  it  sees  fit.  Isnt  this  a  pretty  severe 
limiting  factor  on  any  kind  of  coequal  ar- 
rangement? 

Answer.  You  can't  make  the  man  spend 
the  money.  But  I  believe  that  with  my 
friendship  with  the  President,  we  won't  have 
any  impasse. 

I  have  had  a  lot  of  service  with  President 
Johnson,  an  awful  lot.  I  think  where  we 
have  problems,  he  will  want  to  get  along  with 
us.  I  wouldn't  have  any  hesitancy  at  all 
urging  that  he  listen  to  the  congressional 
viewpoint. 

Question.  All  in  all,  it  looks  as  though 
you're  heading  into  a  very  eventful  session. 

Answer.  The  point  I  want  to  get  over  to 
you — this  is  my  own  viewpoint — Is  that  I 
know  good  and  well  this  country  can  afford 
the  best  military  on  earth.  We  have  the  best, 
but  we  cannot  rest  and  still  keep  the  best. 
The  best  thing  we  have  going  for  us  Is  190 
million  people  behind  us.  If  there  is  any- 
thing the  American  people  want,  it  Is  a 
first-class  military  man,  well  dressed,  well 
housed,  well  fed,  well  paid,  with  the  best 
equipment.  If  the  Congress  does  not  provide 
these  things,  we  are  out  of  step  with  the 
grassroots  and  the  city  roots.  It  is  as  simple 
as  that.    That  Is  my  position. 
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SENATE 

Tuesday,  January  12, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  GodT  with  our  burdened 
lives  tense  and  strained  in  a  world  so 
agitated  and  divided,  we  would  seek  the 
peace  which  is  the  sift  of  Thy  grace  to 
all  those  who,  with  true  purpose  of  heart, 
turn  unto  Thee. 

In  the  midst  of  a  new  week,  with  hu- 
man problems  pressing  for  solution,  we 
humbly  bow  at  this  wayside  shrine,  pray- 
ing that  to  Thy  servants  here  in  the 
high  functions  of  government  there  may 
be  given  open  ears,  that  they  may  hear 
voices  calling  to  high  endeavors;  open 
minds,  ready  to  receive  and  welcome  new 
light  and  truth  as  they  are  revealed  to 
them;  open  eyes,  quick  to  discover  Thine 
indwelling  in  all  the  wondrous  world 
Thou  hast  made;  open  hands,  ready  to 
share,  holding  all  good  things  in  trust 
for  Thee  and  Thine  other  children. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
One  who  came,  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfielh.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, January  7,  and  of  Friday,  January 
8.  1965.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


FULL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTU- 
NITY—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  45) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  fcllowing  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  1787,  the  Continental  Congress  de- 
clared in  the  Northwest  Ordinance: 

Schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall 
forever  be  encouraged. 

America  is  strong  and  prosperous  and 
free  because  for  178  years  we  have  hon- 
ored that  commitment. 

In  the  United  States  tcdaj' — 

One-quarter  of  all  Americans  are  in 
the  Nation's  classrooms. 

High  school  attendance  has  grown 
eighteenfold  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury— six  times  as  fast  as  the  population. 

College  enrollment  has  advanced 
eightyfold.  Americans  today  support  a 
fourth  of  the  world's  institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  a  third  of  its  profes- 
sors and  college  students. 


In  the  life  of  the  individual,  education 
is  always  an  unfinished  task. 

And  in  the  life  of  this  Nation,  the  ad- 
vancement of  education  is  a  continuing 
challenge. 

There  is  a  darker  side  to  education  in 
America : 

One  student  out  of  eveiy  three  now  in 
the  fifth  grade  will  drop  out  before  fin- 
ishing high  school — if  the  present  rate 
continues. 

Almost  a  million  young  people  will 
continue  to  quit  school  each  year — if  our 
schools  fail  to  stimulate  their  desire  to 
learn. 

Over  100,000  of  our  brightest  high 
school  graduates  each  year  will  not  go  to 
college — and  many  others  will  leave  col- 
lege— if  the  opportunity  for  higher  edu- 
cation is  not  expanded. 

The  cost  of  this  neglect  nms  high — 
both  for  the  youth  and  the  Nation. 

Unemployment  of  young  people  with 
an  eighth  grade  education  or  less  is  four 
times  the  national  average. 

Jobs  filled  by  high  school  graduates 
rose  by  40  percent  in  the  last  10  years. 
Jobs  for  those  with  less  schooling  de- 
creased by  nearly  lO  percent. 

We  can  measure  the  cost  in  even 
starker  terms.  We  now  spend  about 
$450  a  year  per  child  in  our  public 
schools.  But  we  spend  $1,800  a  year  to 
keep  a  delinquent  youth  in  a  detention 
home.  $2,500  a  year  for  a  family  on  re- 
lief, $3,500  a  year  for  a  criminal  in  State 
prison. 

The  grov.-ing  numbers  of  young  people 
reaching  school  age  demand  that  we 
move  swiftly  even  to  stand  still. 

Attendance  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  will  increase  by  4  million 
in  the  next  5  years.  Four  hundred 
thousand  new  classrooms  will  be  needed 
to  meet  this  growth.  But  almost  one- 
half  million  of  the  Nation's  existing 
classrooms  are  already  more  than  30 
years  old. 

The  post-World  War  II  boom  in 
bo.bies  has  now  reached  college  age. 
And  by  1970,  our  colleges  must  be  pre- 
pared to  add  50  percent  more  enrollment 
to  their  presently  overcrowded  facilities. 

In  the  past.  Congress  has  supported 
an  increasing  commitment  to  education 
in  America.  Last  year,  I  signed  historic 
measures  passed  by  the  88th  Congress  to 
provide: 

Facilities  badly  needed  by  universities, 
colleges,  and  community  colleges. 

Major  new  resources  for  vocational 
training. 

More  loans  and  fellowships  for  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  higher  education. 

Enlarged  and  improved  training  for 
phy.sicians,  dentists,  and  nurses. 

I  propose  that  the  89th  Congress  join 
me  in  extending  the  commitment  still 
further.  I  propose  that  we  declare  a  na- 
tional goal  of  full  educational  opportu- 
nity. 

Evei-y  child  must  be  encouraged  to 
get  as  much  education  as  he  has  the 
ability  to  take. 

We  v.ant  this  not  only  for  his  sake — 
but  for  the  Nation's  sake. 

Nothing  matters  more  to  the  future 
of  our  country:  not  our  militaiT  pre- 
paredness— for  armed  might  is  worth- 
less if  we  lack  the  brainpower  to  build 
a  world  of  peace:   not  our  productive 


economy — for  we  cannot  sustain  growth 
without  trained  manpower ;  not  our  dem- 
ocratic system  of  government — for  free- 
dom is  fragile  if  citizens  are  ignorant. 

We  must  demand  that  our  schools  in- 
crease not  only  the  quantity  but  the 
quality  of  America's  education.  For  we 
recognize  that  nuclear  age  problems 
cannot  be  solved  with  horse-and-buggy 
learning.  The  three  Rs  of  our  school 
system  must  be  supported  by  the  three 
T's — teachers  who  are  stiperior,  tech- 
niques of  instruction  that  are  modern, 
and  thinking  about  education  which 
places  it  first  in  ail  our  plans  and  hopes. 

Specifically,  four  major  tasks  con- 
front us: 

To  bring  better  education  to  millions 
of  disadvantaged  youth  wiio  need  it 
most. 

To  put  the  be.st  educational  equipment 
and  ideas  and  innovations  within  reach 
of  all  students. 

To  advance  the  technology  of  teach- 
ing and  the  training  of  teachers. 

To  provide  incentives  for  those  who 
wish  to  learn  at  every  stage  along  the 
road  to  learning. 

Our  program  must  match  the  magni- 
tude of  these  tasks.  The  budget  on  edu- 
cation which  I  request  for  fiscal  year 
1966  will  contain  a  total  of  $4.1  billion. 
This  includes  $1.1  billion  to  finance  pro- 
grams established  by  the  88th  Congress. 
I  will  submit  a  request  for  $1.5  billion  in 
new  obligational  authority  to  finance  the 
programs  described  in  this  message. 
This  expenditure  is  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  developing  our  Nation's  most  price- 
less resource. 

In  all  that  we  do,  we  mean  to 
strengthen  our  State  and  community 
education  systems.  Federal  assistance 
does  not  mean  Federal  control — as  past 
programs  have  proven.  The  late  Sena- 
tor Robert  Taft  declared: 

Education  is  primarily  a  State  function- 
but  in  the  field  of  education,  as  in  tlie  fields 
of  health,  relief,  and  medical  care,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  second;' ry  obligation 
to  see  that  there  is  a  basic  floor  under  those 
essential  services  for  all  adults  and  children 
in  the  United  States. 

In  this  spirit,  I  urge  that  we  now  push 
ahead  with  the  No.  1  business  of  the 
American  people — the  education  of  our 
youth  in  preschools.  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  in  the  colleges  and 
universities. 

I.  Preschool  program. 

My  budget  will  include  up  to  $150  mil- 
lion for  preschool ,  projects  under  the 
community  action  program  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act. 

Education  must  begin  \v\ih  the  very 
young.  The  child  from  the  urban  or 
rural  slum  frequently  misses  his  chance 
even  before  he  begins  school.  Tests 
show  that  he  is  u.sually  a  year  behind  in 
academic  attainment  by  the  time  he 
reaches  third  grade — and  up  to  3  years 
behind  if  he  reaches  the  eighth  grade. 
By  then  the  handicap  has  grown  too 
great  for  many  children.  Their  hori- 
zons have  narrowed;  their  prospects  for 
lifetimes  of  failure  have  hardened.  A 
large  percentage  of  our  young  people 
whose  family  incomes  are  less  than 
$2,000  do  not  go  beyond  the  eighth 
grade. 
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Preschool  programs  have  demonstrated 
marked  success  m  overcoming  this  ini- 
tial handicap: 

In  New  York  City,  children  from  slum 
neighborhoods  who  attended  nursery 
school  have  performed  better  when  tested 
in  the  third  and  fourth  grades  than 
those  who  did  not  attend. 

In  Baltimore,  children  with  language 
and  cultural  handicaps  are  being  helped 
greatly  by  a  preschool  program.  Accord- 
ing to  preliminary  reports,  two-thirds 
of  them  are  in  the  top  50  percent  of  their 
kindergarten  and  first-grade  classes  on 
a  citywide  measure;  one-sixth  of  them 
are  in  the  top  quarter. 

But  today,  almost  half  of  our  school 
districts  conduct  no  kindergarten  classes. 
Public  nursery  schools  are  found  in 
only  about  100  of  our  26,000  school  dis- 
tricts. V/e  must  expand  our  preschool 
program  in  order  to  reach,  disadvantaged 
children  early. 

Action  on  a  wide  front  will  begin  this 
summer  through  a  special  head  start 
program  for  children  who  are  scheduled 
to  begin  school  next  fall.  In  addition, 
funds  for  low-income  schools,  regional 
education  laboratories,  and  supplemen- 
tary educational  centers  and  services — 
recommended  below — will  be  devoted  to 
these  vital  preschool  programs. 

Ii.  Elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Elementary  and  secondary  schools  are 
the  foundation  of  our  education  system. 

Forty-eight  million  students  are  now 
in  our  grade  and  high  schools. 

Seventy-one  percent  of  the  Nation's 
expenditures  for  education  are  spent  on 
elementary  and  secondary  schooling. 

If  these  schools  are  to  do  their  job 
properly,  they  need  help  and  they  need 
it  now.  I  propose  that  we  give  first  pri- 
ority to  a  program  of : 

A.  Aid  to  low-income  school  districts. 

I  recommend  that  legislation  be  en- 
acted to  authorize  a  major  program  of 
assistance  to  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondaiy  schools  serving  children  of  low- 
income  families.  My  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1966  will  request  $1  billion  for  this 
new  program. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  a  man  with  6 
or  7  years  of  schooling  stood  well  above 
the  average.  His  chances  to  get  ahead 
were  as  good  as  the  next  man's.  But  to- 
day, lack  of  formal  education  is  likely  to 
mean  low  wages,  frequent  unemploy- 
ment, and  a  home  in  an  urban  or  rural 
slum. 

Poverty  has  many  roots  but  the  tap- 
root is  ignorance. 

Poverty  is  the  lot  of  two-thirds  of  the 
families  in  which  the  family  head  has 
had  8  years  or  less  of  schooling. 

Twenty  percent  of  the  youth  aged  18 
to  24  with  an  eighth -grade  education  or 
less  are  unemployed — four  times  the  na- 
tional average. 

Just  as  ignorance  breeds  poverty,  pov- 
erty all  too  often  breeds  ignorance  in  the 
next  generation. 

Nearly  half  the  youths  rejected  by  Se- 
lective Service  for  educational  deficiency 
have  fathers  who  are  unemployed  or  else 
working  in  unskilled  and  low-income 
jobs. 

Fathers  of  more  than  one -half  of  the 
draft  rejectees  did  not  complete  the 
eighth  grade. 


The  burden  on  the  Nation's  schools 
is  not  evenly  distributed.  Low-income 
families  are  heavily  concentrated  in  par- 
ticular urban  neighborhoods  or  rural 
areas.  Faced  with  the  largest  educa- 
tional needs,  many  of  these  school  dis- 
tricts have  inadequate  financial  re- 
sources. This  imbalance  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  movement  of  high  income 
families  from  the  center  of  cities  to  the 
suburbs — and  their  replacement  by  low- 
income  families  from  rural  areas. 

The  five  States  with  the  lowest  in- 
comes spend  only  an  average  of  $276  per 
pupil,  less  than  half  the  average  of  the 
five  highest  income  States. 

Despite  a  massive  effort,  our  big  cities 
generally  spend  only  about  two-thirds  as 
much  per  pupil  as  their  adjacent  suburbs. 

In  our  15  largest  cities,  60  percent  of 
the  lOth-grade  students  from  poverty 
neighborhoods  drop  out  before  finishing 
high  school. 

This  is  a  national  problem.  Federal 
action  is  needed  to  assist  the  States  and 
localities  in  bringing  the  full  benefits  of 
education  to  children  of  low-income 
families. 

Assistance  will  be  provided: 

On  the  basis  of  census  data  showing 
the  distribution  of  low-income  families 
among  the  counties  or  school  districts 
within  States. 

Through  payments  made  to  States  for 
distribution  to  school  districts. 

With  the  assurance  that  the  funds  will 
be  used  for  improving  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation in  schools  serving  low-income 
areas. 

On  the  condition  that  Federal  funds 
will  not  be  used  to  reduce  State  and  local 
fiscal  efforts. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  children  within 
the  area  served,  including  those  w^ho 
participate  in  shared  services  or  other 
special  educational  projects. 

B.  School  library  resources  and  in- 
structional materials. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  authorize 
Federal  grants  to  States  to  assist  in  the 
purchase  of  books  for  school  libraries 
and  for  student  use.  to  be  made  available 
to  children  in  public  and  private  non- 
profit elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Thomas  Carlyle  once  said : 

All  th.it  mankind  has  done,  thought, 
gained  or  been:  it  is  lying  as  in  magic  pres- 
ervation in  the  pages  of  books. 

Yet  our  school  libraries  are  limping 
along. 

Almost  70  percent  of  the  public  ele- 
mentary schools  have  no  libraries. 
Eighty-four  percent  lack  librarians  to 
teach  children  the  value  of  learning 
through  good  books. 

Many  schools  have  an  average  of  less 
than  one-half  book  per  child. 

To  meet  the  accepted  standards  for 
library  materials  would  require  a  four- 
fold increase  in  current  expenditm-es  in 
our  major  cities. 

The  explosion  of  knowledge  and  the 
rapid  revision  of  curriculums  in  the 
schools  has  created  new  demands  for 
school  textbooks.  The  obsolete  text  can 
suffocate  the  learning  process.  Yet  the 
cost  of  purchasing  textbooks  at  increas- 
ing prices  puts  a  major  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  education — an  obstacle  that  can 
and  must  be  eliminated. 


C.  Supplementary  educational  centers 
and  services. 

I  recommend  a  program  of  Federal 
grants  for  supplementary  education  cen- 
ters and  services  within  the  community. 

We  think  of  schools  as  places  where 
youth  learns,  but  our  schools  also  need 
to  learn. 

The  educational  gap  we  face  is  one  of 
quality  as  well  as  quantity. 

Exciting  experiments  in  education  are 
tmderway,  supported  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation and  other  Govermnent  agencies, 
and  by  private  philanthropic  founda- 
tions. Many  of  our  children  have  stud- 
ied the  new  math.  There  are  highly  ef- 
fective ways  of  teaching  high  school 
physics,  biology,  chemistry,  and  foreign 
languages. 

We  need  to  take  full  advantage  of 
these  and  other  innovations.  Special- 
ists can  spark  the  interest  of  disadvan- 
taged students.  Remedial  reading 
courses  open  up  new  vistas  for  slow 
learners.  Gifted  students  can  be 
brought  along  at  a  faster  pace. 

Yet  such  special  educational  services 
are  not  available  in  many  communities. 
A  limited  local  tax  base  cannot  stand  the 
expense.  Most  individual  schools  are 
not  large  enough  to  justify  the  services. 

The  supplementary  center  can  provide 
such  services  as — 

Special  com'ses  in  science,  foreign  lan- 
guages, literature,  music,  and  art. 

Programs  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped and  mentally  retarded. 

Instruction  in  the  sciences  and  hu- 
manities during  the  summer  for  eco- 
nomically and  culturally  deprived  chil- 
dren. 

Special  assistance  after  regular  school 
hours. 

Common  facilities  that  can  be  main- 
tained more  efficiently  for  a  group  of 
schools  than  for  a  single  school — labo- 
ratories, libraries,  auditoriums,  and 
theaters. 

A  system  by  which  gifted  persons  can 
teach  part  time  to  provide  scarce  talents. 

A  means  of  introducing  into  the  school 
system  new  courses,  instructional  mate- 
rials, and  teaching  practices. 

A  way  of  tapping  the  community's  ex- 
tracurricular resources  for  the  benefit 
of  students — museums,  concert  and  lec- 
ture programs,  and  industrial  labora- 
tories. 

Within  each  community,  public  and 
private  nonprofit  schools  and  agencies 
will  cooperate  to  devise  the  plan  and  ad- 
minister the  program  for  these  supple- 
mentary centers.  Their  services  should 
be  adapted  to  meet  the  pressing  needs 
of  each  locality. 

D.  Regional  education  laboratories. 

I  recommend  the  establishment  under 
the  Cooperative  Research  Act  of  regional 
educational  laboratories  w^hich  will  un- 
dertake research,  train  teachers,  and 
implement  tested  research  findings. 

I  further  recommend  amendments  to 
the  act  to — 

Broaden  the  types  of  research  organi- 
zations now  eligible  for  educational 
projects. 

Train  educational  research  personnel. 

Provide  grants  for  research,  develop- 
ment of  new  curriculums,  dissemination 
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of  information,  and  implementation  of 
educational  innovations. 

Support  construction  of  research  fa- 
cilities and  the  purchase  of  research 
equipment. 

Under  auspices  of  the  National  Science 
Foi5ndation,  educators  have  worked  with 
scientists — including  Nobel  laureates — to 
develop  courses  which  capture  the  ex- 
citement of  contemporary  science.  They 
have  prepared  totally  new  instructional 
materials — laboratory  equipment,  text- 
books, teachers'  guides,  films,  supple- 
mentary reading  and  examinationsr 
After  testing,  they  are  made  available  to 
public  and  private  schools. 

We  need  to  extend  our  research  and 
development — to  history,  literature,  and 
economics:  to  art  and  music;  to  reading, 
writing,  and  speaking;  to  occupational, 
vocational,  and  technical  education.  We 
need  to  extend  it  to  all  stages  of  learn- 
ing— preschool,  elemental*;'  and  second- 
ary schools,  college  and  graduate  train- 
ing. 

Regional  laboratories  for  education 
offer  great  promise.  They  draw  equally 
upon  educators  and  the  practitioners  in 
all  fields  of  learning— mathematicians, 
scientists,  social  scientists,  linguists,  mu- 
sicians, artists,  and  writers.  They  help 
both  to  improve  curriculums  and  to  train 
teachers. 

E.  Strengthening  State  educational 
agencies. 

I  recommend  a  program  of  grants  to 
State  educational  agencies. 

State  leadership  becomes  increasingly 
important  as  we  seek  to  improve  the 
quality  of  elementary  and  secondary  ed- 
ucation. 

We  should  assist  the  States  by 
strengthening  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation in  their  efforts  to — 

Provide  consultative  and  technical  as- 
sistance for  local  school  districts  and 
local  school  leadership. 

Formulate  long-range  plans. 

Expand  educational  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

Improve  local  and  State  information 
about  education. 

Identify  emergipg  educational  prob- 
lems. 

Provide  for  the  training  of  State  and 
local  education  personnel. 

Conduct  periodic  evaluation  of  edu- 
cational programs. 

Promote  teacher  improvement  courses. 

These  new  programs  will  substantially 
augment  community  resources  in  the  war 
against  poverty.  As  provided  by  sections 
611  and  612  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964, 1  will  see  that  the  new  efforts 
are  kept  in  step  with  our  other  antipover- 
ty  efforts. 

In  those  localities  where  the  commu- 
nity has  undertaken  a  community  action 
program  under  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act.  the  community  agency  should 
participate  in  the  planning  of  these  new 
educational  programs  and  in  their  co- 
ordination with  ongoing  and  developing 
antipoverty  efforts. 

Enactment  of  these  proposals  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  is  of 
utmost  urgency.  I  urge  early  and  favor- 
able consideration  by  the  Congress. 

m.  Higher  education. 

Higher  education  is  no  longer  a  luxiiry, 
but  a  necessity. 


Programs  enacted  by  Congress  in  the 
past  have  contributed  greatly  to 
strengthening  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. These  will  be  carried  forward  under 
my  1966  budget,  which  includes — 

An  additional  $179  million  to  assist 
construction  of  college  classrooms,  li- 
braries, and  laboratories. 

An  additional  $25  million  for  4,500 
more  graduate  fellowships  to  overcome 
college  teaching  shortages. 

An  additional  $110  million  to  further 
basic  research  in  the  universities,  to  pro- 
vide science  fellowships,  and  to  promote 
science  education. 

But  we  need  to  do  more: 

To  extend  the  opportunity  for  higher 
education  more  broadly  among  lower  and 
middle  income  families. 

To  help  small  and  less  well  developed 
colleges  improve  their  programs. 

To  enrich  the  library  resources  of  col- 
leges and  universities. 

To  draw  upon  the  unique  and  invalu- 
able resources  of  our  great  universities  to 
deal  with  national  problems  of  poverty 
and  community  development. 

A.    ASSISTANCE    TO    STUDENTS 

1.  Scholarships. 

I  recommend  a  program  of  scholar- 
ships for  needy  and  qualified  high  school 
graduates  to  enable  them  to  enter  and 
to  continue  in  college. 

Loans  authorized  by  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  currently  assist 
nearly  300,000  college  students.  Still  the 
following  conditions  exist: 

Each  year  an  estimated  100,000  young 
people  of  demonstrated  ability  fail  to  go 
on  to  college  because  of  lack  of  money. 
Many  thousands  more  from  low-income 
families  must  borrow  heavily  to  meet 
college  costs. 

Only  one  out  of  three  young  people 
from  low-income  families  attend  college 
compared  with  four  out  of  five  from 
high-income  families. 

For  many  young  people  from  poor 
families  loans  are  not  enough  to  open 
the  way  to  higher  education. 

Under  this  program,  a  special  effort 
will  be  made  to  identify  needy  students 
of  promise  early  in  their  high  school  ca- 
reers. The  scholarship  will  serve  as  a 
building  block,  to  be  augmented  by  work- 
study  and  other  support,  so  that  the 
needy  student  can  chart  his  own  course 
in  higher  studies. 

My  1966  budget  provides  sufficient 
funds  for  grants  to  help  up  to  140,000 
students  in  the  first  year. 

2.  Expansion  of  work-study  opportu- 
nity and  guaranteed  low-interest  loans: 

I  recommend — 

That  the  existing  college  work-study 
program  be  made  available  to  more  stu- 
dents and  that  authority  for  the  program 
be  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

That  a  part  of  the  cost  of  interest  pay- 
ments on  guaranteed  private  loans  to 
college  students  be  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Croing  to  college  is  increasingly  expen- 
sive. A  student  must  pay  nearly  $2,400 
a  year  in  a  private  college  and  about 
$1,600  in  a  public  college.  These  costs 
may  rise  by  one-third  over  the  next 
decade. 


Two  aids  should  be  extended  to  meet 
the  heavy  costs  of  college  education. 

First.  The  existing  work-study  program 
should  be  expanded  for  students  from 
low-income  families  and  extended  to  stu- 
dents from  middle-income  families.  Un- 
der this  program  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pays  90  percent  of  the  wages  earned 
by  students  on  useful  projects.  This  will 
enable  a  student  to  earn  on  the  average 
of  $450  during  a  school  year,  and  up  to 
$500  more  during  the  summer. 

Second.  Many  families  cannot  cover 
all  of  college  expenses  on  an  out-of- 
pocket  basis.  We  should  assure  greater 
availability  of  private  credit  on  reason- 
able terms  and  conditions.  This  can  best 
be  done  by  paying  part  of  interest  cost  of 
guaranteed  loans  made  by  private  lend- 
ers— a  more  effective,  fairer,  and  far  less 
costly  way  of  providing  assistance  than 
the  various  tax  credit  devices  which  have 
been  proposed. 

B.    AID    TO    SMALLER    COLLEGES 

I  recommend  that  legislation  be  en- 
acted to  strengthen  less  developed  col- 
leges. 

Many  of  our  smaller  colleges  are  bat- 
tling for  sui-vival.  About  10  percent  lack 
proper  accreditation,  and  others  face 
constantly  the  threat  of  losing  accredita- 
tion. Many  are  isolated  from  the  main 
currents  of  academic  life. 

Private  sources  and  States  alone  can- 
not ,  carry  the  whole  burden  of  doing 
what  must  be  done  for  these  important 
units  in  our  total  educational  system; 
Federal  aid  is  essential. 

Universities  should  be  encouraged  to 
enter  into  cooperative  relationships  to 
help  less  developed  colleges,  including 
such  assistance  as: 

A  program  of  faculty  exchanges. 

Special  programs  to  enable  faculty 
members  of  small  colleges  to  renew  and 
extend  knowledge  of  their  fields. 

A  national  fellowship  program  to  en- 
courage highly  qualified  young  graduate 
students  and  instructors  in  large  univer- 
sities to  augment  the  teaching  resources 
of  small  colleges. 

The  development  of  joint  programs  to 
make  more  efficient  use  of  available  fa- 
cilities and  faculty. 

In  union  there  is  strength.  This  is  the 
basic  premise  of  my  recommendation. 

C.    SUPPORT    FOR    COLLEGE   LIBRARY    RESOURCES 

I  recommend  enactment  of  legislation 
for  purchase  of  books  and  library  mate- 
rials to  strengthen  college  teaching  and 
research. 

Fifty  percent  of  our  4-year  institutions 
and  82  percent  of  our  2-year  institu- 
tions fall  below  accepted  professional 
standards  in  the  number  of  volumes  pos- 
sessed. 

As  student  enrollment  mounts,  we 
must  look  not  only  to  the  physical  growth 
of  our  colleges  and  universities.  They 
must  be  developed  as  true  centers  of  in- 
tellectual activity.  To  construct  a  li- 
brary building  is  meaningless  unless 
there  are  books  to  bring  life  to  the 
library. 

D.    UNIVERSITY-COMMUNITT    EXTENSION 
PROGRAM 

I  recommend  a  program  of  grants  to 
support  university  extension  concentrat- 
ing on  problems  of  the  community. 
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Institutions  of  higher  learning  are  be- 
ing called  on  ever  more  frequently  for 
public  service — for  defense  research,  for- 
eign development,  and  countless  other 
programs.  They  have  performed  mag- 
nificently. We  must  now  call  upon  them 
to  meet  new  needs. 

Once,  90  percent  of  our  population 
earned  its  living  from  the  land.  A  wise 
Congress  enacted  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862 
and  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887  which  helped 
the  State  universities  help  the  American 
people.  With  the  aid  of  the  land-grant 
colleges,  American  agriculture  produced 
overwhelming  abundance. 

Today,  70  percent  of  our  people  live  in 
urban  communities.  They  are  con- 
fronted by  problems  of  poverty,  residen- 
tial blight,  polluted  air  and  water,  inade- 
quate mass  transportation  and  health 
services,  strained  human  relations,  and 
overburdened  municipal  services. 

Our  great  universities  have  the  skills 
and  knowledge  to  match  these  moun- 
tainous problems.  They  can  offer  expert 
guidance  in  community  plarming;  re- 
search and  development  in  pressing  edu- 
cational problems;  economic  and  job 
market  studies;  continuing  education  of 
the  community's  professional  and  busi- 
ness leadership;  and  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged. 

The  role  of  the  university  must  extend 
far  beyond  the  ordinary  extension-type 
operation.  Its  research  findings  and 
talents  must  be  made  available  to  the 
community.  Faculty  must  be  called  upon 
for  consulting  activities.  Pilot  projects, 
seminars,  conferences,  TV  programs,  and 
task  forces  drawing  on  many  depart- 
ments of  the  university — all  should  be 
brought  into  play. 

This  is  a  demanding  assignment  for 
the  universities,  and  many  are  not  now 
ready  for  it.  The  time  has  come  for  us 
to  help  the  university  to  face  problems  of 
the  city  as  it  once  faced  problems  of  the 
fann. 

E.    SPECIAL   MANPOWER   NEEDS 

We  must  also  ask  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  help  overcome  certain  acute 
deficiencies  in  trained  manpower.  At 
least  100,000  more  professional  librarians 
are  needed  for  service  in  public  libraries 
and  in  schools  and  colleges.  We  need 
140,000  more  teachers  for  handicapped 
children. 

I  recommend — 

Grants  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  training  of  school,  college,  and 
community  librarians  and  related  serv- 
ices. 

Extension  and  expansion  of  grants  for 
training  teachers  and  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

CONCLUSION 

In  1838,  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  the  sec- 
ond President  of  the  Republic  of  Texas 
and  the  father  of  Texas  education,  de- 
clared : 

The  cultivated  mind  Is  the  guardian  genius 
of  democracy.  It  Is  the  only  dictator  that 
free  man  acknowledges.  It  is  the  only  se- 
curity that  free  man  desires. 

Throughout  the  histoiy  of  our  Nation, 
the  United  States  has  recognized  this 
truth.  But  during  the  periods  when  the 
country  has  been  most  astir  with  crea- 
tive activity,  when  it  most  keenly  sensed 
the  sturdiness  of  the  old  reaching  out 


for  the  vigor  of  the  new,  it  has  given  spe- 
cial attention  to  its  educational  system. 

This  was  true  in  the  expansive  1820's 
and  1830's,  when  the  American  people 
acted  decisively  to  build  a  public  school 
system  for  the  lower  grades.  It  was  no 
less  true  at  the  vigorous  turn  of  the  20th 
century,  when  high  schools  were  de- 
veloped for  the  millions.  Again,  during 
the  questing  1930's,  fresh  ideas  stirred 
the  traditions  of  the  ruler  and  black- 
board. 

We  are  now  embarked  on  another  ven- 
ture to  put  the  American  dream  to  work 
in  meeting  the  new  demands  of  a  new 
day.  Once  again  we  must  start  where 
men  who  would  improve  their  society 
have  always  known  they  must  begin — 
with  an  educational  system  restudied,  re- 
inforced, and  revitalized. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  January  12, 1965. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  3) 
extending  the  date  for  transmission  of 
the  budget  and  the  economic  report, 
and  it  was  signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  in  connection  therewith 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak 
to  the  extent  of  1  or  2  minutes  in  excess 
of  the  limitation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
message  on  education  which  President 
Johnson  sent  to  the  Congress  this  morn- 
ing. It  is,  I  believe,  a  milestone  in  Its 
comprehensive  and  enlightened  ap- 
proach to  providing  full  educational  op- 
portunity for  every  American. 

As  President  Johnson  says:  "In  the 
life  of  this  Nation,  education  is  a  con- 
tinuing challenge."  And  in  this  message 
he  has  pinpointed  these  challenges  and 


suggested  specific  programs  to  meet 
them.  The  four  major  tasks  which  he 
sees  facing  the  Nation  are : 

To  bring  better  education  to  millions  of 
disadvantaged  youth  who  need  it  most. 

To  put  the  best  educational  equipment 
and  ideas  and  Innovations  within  reach  of 
all  students. 

To  advance  the  technology  of  teaching  and 
the  training  of  teachers. 

To  provide  incentives  for  those  who  wish 
to  learn  at  every  stage  along  the  road  to 
learning. 

To  accomplish  these  tasks  the  Presi- 
dent proposes,  with  regard  to  primary 
and  secondary  education,  a  broad  variety 
of  new  programs.  They  include  a  major 
program  of  assistance  to  public  and  sec- 
ondary schools  serving  children  of  low- 
income  families.  Federal  grants  to  States 
to  assist  in  the  purchase  of  books  for 
school  libraries  and  student  use,  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  grants  for  supplemen- 
tary education  centers  and  services,  and 
Federal  grants  to  State  educational 
agencies  for  the  improvement  of  the 
methods  and  programs. 

To  strengthen  our  system  of  higher 
education  and  make  it  available  to  all 
qualified  Americans,  the  President  rec- 
ommends, in  addition  to  the  continua- 
tion of  existing  programs,  a  system  of 
college  scholarships  for  needy  and  quali- 
fied high  school  graduates,  expansion  of 
the  work  study  opportunity  and  low- 
interest  loan  programs,  aid  to  our  less- 
developed  struggling  small  colleges,  leg- 
islation for  the  purchase  of  books  to 
strengthen  college  teaching,  and  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  support  university 
extension  concentrating  on  the  problems 
of  the  community. 

Mr.  President,  education,  the  best  edu- 
cation that  every  American  can  absorb, 
is  a  key  not  only  to  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  individual,  but  to  the 
strength  and  well-being  of  the  Nation. 
President  Johnson  has  done  much  in  this 
message  to  suggest  how  full  educational 
opportunity  can  be  achieved.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  Congress  will  give  his 
proposals  the  most  careful  consideration 
and  do  its  part  with  equal  vision  and 
enlightenment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  comments  of  the  majority 
leader  in  regard  to  the  President's  great 
message  related  to  education  that  has 
come  to  the  Congress  today.  As  I  as- 
sured the  President  this  morning  in  a 
discussion  on  his  message,  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  I 
shall  proceed  promptly  to  set  hearings 
on  the  bill  that  will  be  introduced  later 
today.  It  is  a  bill  which,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  majority  leader,  will  re- 
main at  the  desk  for  3  days  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  other  Senators  who 
may  wish  to  cosponsor  it  to  do  so.  I 
plan  to  start  hearings  on  the  bill  within 
the  next  2  weeks,  because  I  believe  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  pro- 
ceed with  dispatch,  but  thoroughly  in 
making  our  record  upon  the  President's 
great  message  on  education  as  incorpo- 
rated in  this  great  piece  of  proposed 
legislation. 
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I  hail  the  farsighted  vision  of  the 
President  in  thus  showing  us  how  we  in 
the  Congress  can  bring  to  bear,  in  con- 
centrated form,  the  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  improve  the  quality 
of  education  we  afford  the  boys  and  girls 
who  are  most  in  need  of  it.  As  I  told 
the  President  this  morning,  and  I  now 
make  the  statement  publicly,  I  highly 
commend  and  congratulate  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  great  statesmanship  in  this 
major  area  of  education  as  well  as  in 
other  fields. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  the  remarks 
which  he  has  made.  As  always,  it  will 
be  his  subcommittee  to  which  the  bill 
will  be  referred.  He  has  shown  great 
skill,  managerial  ability,  and  great 
knowledge,  and  I  am  very  happy  that  he 
has  decided  to  hold  hearings  within  the 
next  2  weeks.  We  look  for  early  action 
on  the  measure. 


STRENGTHENED  TIES  BETWEEN 
MEXICO  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
events  during  the  past  several  years  have 
served  to  strengthen  the  ties  that  bind 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  They 
have  brought  about  a  basic  and  mutual 
understanding  which  has  served  to  dim 
the  differences  of  the  past  and  to  light 
a  very  bright  future  for  Mexican-Amer- 
ican relations.  At  this  point,  it  can  be 
said  that  these  relations  are  at  an  un- 
precedented height  of  mutual  tolerance, 
mutual  imderstanding,  and  mutual 
respect. 

In  the  past  year  alone  our  countries 
have  sought  to  solve  two  monumental 
problems  which,  unsolved,  might  have 
opened  a  chasm  between  us.  These 
solutions  came  about  because  each  party 
dealt  with  the  other  with  maturity,  re- 
straint, and  respect.  I  am  referring,  of 
course,  to  the  approval  of  the  El  Chami- 
zal  Treaty  and  th^  serious  negotiations 
now  in  process  seeking  a  solution  of  the 
water  salinity  problem  of  the  Colorado 
River. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  1st  of  December 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  visit  Mexico  once 
a^jain  in  the  company  of  the  oflBcial  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz.  This  "Cere- 
mony for  the  Transmission  of  Executive 
Power"  was  an  extraordinarily  impres- 
sive event.  Particularly  noteworthy 
was  the  grouped  presence  of  the  five  for- 
mer Presidents  of  Mexico.  Each  of  these 
men,  in  his  turn,  had  given  much  of  him- 
self to  help  fulfill  the  promises  of  the 
Mexican  Revolution.  The  special  con- 
tribution of  the  outgoing  President, 
Adolf 0  Lopez  Mateos,  was  noted  in  the 
inaugural  speech  of  Diaz  Ordaz,  who 
said: 

A  fruitful  period  of  Mexican  history  ends. 
President  Lopez  Mateos  Increased  our  spirit- 
ual and  physical  patrimony:  he  enlarged  our 
country  In  all  orders;  he  took  Mexico  to  the 
world,  with  Its  Ideas  and  hopes  of  universal 
brotherhood;  he  was  concerned  for  the  fate 
of  all  Mexicans,  within  the  concert  of  the 
great  family  formed  by  mankind.  Today  I 
receive  from  his  hands  the  spotless  flag  of 
Mexico. 


Mr.  President,  we  sometimes  overlook 
the  fact  that  Mexico  is  now  the  largest 
Spanish-speaking  nation  in  the  world. 
It  is  fulfilling  a  role  of  leadership  in  the 
development  and  progress  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  There  is  every  reason  to 
expect  that  the  progress  of  the  last  dec-, 
ade  will  be  consolidated  and  that  even 
greater  achievements  will  be  recorded 
under  President  Diaz  Ordaz.  He  is  emi- 
nently qualified  by  experience,  dedica- 
tion, and  temperament  to  take  up  the 
burdens  which  Lopez  Mateos  carried  so 
well.  His  dedication  to  tlie  ideas  of  de- 
mocracy, eloquently  expressed  in  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  is  emphasized 
in  his  magnificent  inaugural  address. 
They  are  words  of  great  significance  not 
only  to  Mexico  but  to  this  Nation,  the 
hemisphere,  and  the  world  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Presidential  address  pre- 
viously referred  to  be  printed  in  its  en- 
tirety at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Honorable  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Union,  in  a  fervent  civic  demonstration 
which  the  people  of  Me.\ico  turned  into  a 
national  feast,  the  vote  of  the  citizens  en- 
trusted in  my  hands  the  banner  of  their 
hopes.  I  receive  it  with  the  cleanest  of  pur- 
poses to  defend  and  serve  it. 

The  trust  of  my  people  Is  great,  and  much 
will  it  demand  from  me;  I  am  conscious  of 
the  enormous  responsibility  I  now  assume, 
but  I  accept  it  with  optimism  born  of  my 
faith  in  the  destinies  of  Mexico. 

The  mission  to  accomplish  excludes  delays 
as  well  as  improvisations.  It  is  a  task  whose 
width  and  depth  requires  the  coiatinuous 
effort  not  of  one  man  nor  of  a  group  of 
men,  but  of  all  society  for  several  genera- 
tions, that  combining  and  succeeding  them- 
selves, will  be  inspired,  as  they  have  been 
in  the  course  of  our  history  by  a  sole  passion: 
the  welfare  of  our  country. 

We  have  an  ideology  that,  through  the 
foresight  of  our  forefathers,  is  alive  today 
and,  through  the  persevering  action  of  out 
people,  is  continually  enriched  in  the  face 
of  new  realities  and  the  most  complex 
problems. 

Each  Chief  Executive  in  his  term  makes 
an  effort  in  the  permanent  task  of  reaching 
the  highest  goals  and  sets  the  foundations 
to  carry  on  in  the  next  stage. 

Our  democratic  system  has  man  as  its 
starting  point,  not  as  a  simple  number  of 
pure  abstraction,  but  rather  as  a  subject 
of  rights,  as  a  person  whose  attributes  of 
dignity  and  freedom  we  consider  funda- 
mental; these  attributes  guarantee  the  sa- 
cred solidity  of  the  family  which  in  turn, 
forms  and  tightens  the  links  of  what  must 
be  unbreakable  social  solidarity.  Man,  fam- 
ily, country,  humanity,  are  essential  and  in- 
separable concepts. 

We  have  noted  with  optimism  the  first 
results  of  the  recent  electoral  reform.  I 
believe  that  the  representatives  of  the  ma- 
jority as  well  as  those  of  the  minorities, 
prodiicts  of  a  new  right,  measure  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  nation;  responsibility  as 
great  for  one  as  for  the  other:  Mexico  de- 
mands and  deserves  the  serene  and  conscien- 
tious presentation  of  its  problems,  their 
weighty  analysis,  and  the  honest  exposition 
of  Ideas. 

We  have  faith  In  that  by  doing  this  within 
the  roads  marked  by  law,  Improves  our  de- 
mocracy and  helps  us  to  preserve  all  that 
which  through  the  efforts  of  many  years  we 
have  achieved. 

The  political  and  economical  stability  that 
we  enjoy  are  not  a  gift.    They  are  the  result 


of  a  dynamic  society  that  modifies  the  in- 
convenient situations  and  creates,  instead,  all 
those  that,  based  on  reality  are  demanded  by 
our  ideals. 

To  assure  stability  implies  to  continue  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  transformation, 
without  fear  of  reforms  and  not  forgetting 
reality;  but  always  within  one  path:  the  path 
set  forth  by  the  fundament-.il  Constitution 
of  Mexico,  and  which  is  our  constitution. 

From  the  time  we  were  first  born  to  our 
independent  life  we  have  fought  to  have  a 
constitution  to  fit  the  Ideals  of  our  people; 
through  many  struggles  we  have  perfected 
our  constitutional  laws  and  we  must  now 
dedicate  our  best  efforts  to  uphold  and  safe- 
guard our  fundamental  charter. 

To  preserve  economic  stability  and  political 
tranquillity  is  even  more  difficult  than  to 
liave  conquered  them.  It  is  true  that  the 
weight  of  responsibility  falls  mainly  on  gov- 
ernment, but  no  Mexican  can  consider  him- 
self alien  to  it,  because  these  are  an  invalua- 
ble treasure  that  all  of  us,  absolutely  all  of 
ur.,  must  guard. 

Mankind  has  had  a  very  long  experience, 
and  yet  it  seems  to  disregard  a  double  les- 
son: violence  does  not  help  to  solve  prob- 
lems, but  rather  to  enlarge  and  aggravate 
them;  no  matter  how  acute  they  are,  a  solu- 
tion can  always  be  found  in  peace,  with  the 
invincible  weapons  of  law. 

Power  belongs  to  the  people.  Government 
authority  Is  based  on  popular  will  which,  in 
turn,  is  a  product  of  the  freedom  of  the 
people.  Therefore  the  obligation  to  main- 
tain— in  all  their  scope — the  freedoms  and 
guarantees  consecrated  in  our  legal  system. 

Freedom  and  authority  do  not  exclude  each 
other.  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  them,  but 
neither  Is  it  impossible:  the  responsible  ex- 
ercise of  one  and  the  other,  within  the  limits 
of  the  law,  insures  them  reciprocally. 

They  who,  with  deliberate  perversity,  de- 
mand their  rights  so  as  to  violate  the  rights 
of  others,  wiio  invoke  the  Constitution  only 
to  tread  on  the  Constitution;  who  pretend 
to  take  refuge  in  freedom  only  to  end  all 
freedoms,  take  note  here  and  now,  that  we 
well  know  these  two  indivisible  and  insepara- 
ble obligations  of  government,  that  comple- 
ment and  uphold  each  other:  to  avoid  that, 
in  the  name  of  freedom  it  be  intended  to  do 
.iway  with  order,  and  to  impede  that,  in  the 
name  of  order,  It  be  Intended  to  destroy  free- 
dom or  diminish  the  rights  of  citizens. 

Our  unity  is  born  from  the  full  exercise  of 
our  freedoms,  and  from  our  unity  stems  what 
v/e  have  achieved  and  what  we  must  yet 
accomplish. 

What  has  been  won  through  long  years  of 
efforts  can  be  lost,  if  we  do  not  care  for  it 
with  dally  determination.  And  if  it  should 
ever  be  threatened,  we  as  Mexicans  must 
think  of  all  that  which  draws  us  together 
and  compare  it  with  the  little  that  may 
separate  us. 

Let  us  repeat,  that  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  we  must  abandon  the  passions  that 
divide  us,  and  only  retain  the  one  that  unites 
us:  our  passion  for  Mexico.  This  shall  be  our 
best  weapon  to  continue  being  a  united  na- 
tion that  progresses  in  freedom,  social  Jus- 
tice, and  hvunan  solidarity. 

Because  of  it,  we  seek  national  unity  as  an 
unbreakable  rule  of  government.  But  na- 
tional unity  is  not  uniformity  of  thought  nor 
unanimity  of  conduct,  but  rather  it  is  some- 
thing that  results  from  the  preservation  of 
unique  personalities,  the  rich  mixture  of  all 
thoughts,  even  from  extreme  shades,  within 
a  free  debate  of  ideas,  that  turns  Into  one 
concept  of  what  the  country  means,  in  one 
conjunction  of  all  the  efforts  to  preserve  the 
independence  of  the  nation,  the  freedom, 
dignity  and  progress  of  Mexicans,  the  progress 
in  economical  development  to  create  riches 
that  may  be  shared  In  equity  by  all.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  unchangeable  principles 
of  social  Justice. 
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I  conceive  Mexico  as  a  febrile  grouping  of 
men  devoted  to  work,  but  above  that  zeal  and 
effort,  I  conceive  Mexico  as  a  creative  emotion. 
Nothing  consolidates  so  strongly  the  senti- 
ment of  country  as  the  enjoyment  of  free- 
dom and  the  possession  of  social  Justice, 
which  are  Inseparable;  because  liberty  with- 
out social  Justice  Is  a  gross  and  hollow 
formula,  and  social  Justice  without  liberty 
Is  the  privation  of  the  most  fruitful  stimulus 
to  living. 

Without  the  respect  of  law  and  Juridical 
certainty,  no  progress  is  solid.  Strengthen- 
ing the  Federal  judiciary  power  and  height- 
ening Its  efficiency  will  deserve  our  utmost 
attention. 

Federal  Justice,  by  solving  individual  con- 
flicts and  by  checking  abuses  of  power  or  in 
repairing  them,  fulfills  a  decisive  function 
for  the  orderly  life  of  the  Nation. 

The  national  armed  forces  come  from  the 
people  and  are  devoted  to  serving  the  people. 
They  are  an  image  of  Mexico,  guardians  of 
its  sovereignty  and  Institutions,  irreplace- 
able auxiliaries  in  the  fulfillment  of  civilian 
tasks,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  from 
whence  they  came.  To  better  their  economic, 
social,  and  technical  conditions  will  be  a 
permanent  preoccupation  of  this  administra- 
tion. 

I  publicly  and  solemnly  express  my  trust 
in  that  the  Mexican  soldier  will  continue  to 
honor  the  sacred  mission  the  country  has  de- 
posited in  him.  As  for  me,  I  assure  them 
that  I  will  live  up  to  the  honor  of  being 
their  Commander  In  Chief. 

To  govern  In  Mexico  Is,  In  a  good  measure, 
to  conquer  physical  limitations.  To  retain 
the  water  that  avaricious  nature  gave  us 
sparingly  in  most  of  our  territory;  to  con- 
trol it  in  other  zones  where  it  ruins  and 
destroys;  to  overcome  an  abrupt  orography 
that  makes  material  and  spiritual  conamu- 
nications  between  Mexicans  diflScult;  to  find 
land  susceptible  to  cultivation  and  to  bear 
fruit;  to  banish  sickness  engendered  by  a 
hostile  climate;  to  change  the  geography  of 
complete  zones  to  make  them  habitable;  to 
reclaim  the  desert  for  production;  to  defend 
our  lands  from  erosion  that  attacks  us  with- 
out mercy.  Many  and  great  are  the  physical 
limitations  we  have  had  to  overcome  and 
must  continue  to  conquer. 

This  situation  establishes  economic  devel- 
opment as  a  fundamental  task.  There  Is  no 
Inexorable  design  superior  to  our  wills  that 
assures  us  or  denies  us  its  possibilities:  to 
obtain  it  depends  on  our  efforts,  on  doing 
what  we  must  do. 

We  live  times  that  demand  caution  and  de- 
cision. We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  devel- 
opment that  sustains  Itself,  since  it  generates 
development.  This  is  the  difficult  stage  of 
transition,  in  which  we  have  to  suffer,  at  the 
same  time,  the  problems  of  underdevelop- 
ment as  well  as  those  of  the  beginning  of 
development.  To  reach  the  next  stage  we 
must  coordinate  action,  complete  and  inte- 
grate accomplishments,  and  Initiate  others 
In  order  to  reach   new  goals. 

The  road  of  the  Mexican  Revolution  takes 
us  to  our  objective  of  economic  development 
and  this  origin  clearly  establishes  the  ends 
that  we  pursue  and  the  means  to  which  we 
have  recourse. 

We  seek  economic  development  to  fully 
utilize  our  natural  resources,  to  provide  pro- 
ductive and  remunerative  occupation  to  the 
growing  population  of  Mexico,  to  raise  the 
living  standards  of  the  great  majorities  of 
the  Nation,  to  strengthen  our  Independence 
and  Increase  our  capacity  for  International 
cooperation. 

The  basic  problem  of  Mexico  is  the  lack  of 
capital  as  related  to  the  utilization  of  its 
natural  and  human  resources.  To  occupy 
our  demographic  growth  productively  and 
remuneratively  and  to  eliminate  unemploy- 
ment. It  Is  Imperative  that  the  Nation  cre- 
ate approximately  400,000  new  Jobs  per  year. 


To  attain  this,  we  must  create  capital  and 
be  able  to  allocate  It. 

It  is  urgent  that  we  expand  the  necessary 
consumption  of  the  majority  and  reduce  the 
unnecessary  consumption  of  the  minority. 

Mexico  must  not  create  Its  capital  by  sacri- 
ficing fair  wages  nor  by  reducing  the  con- 
sumption of  those  In  the  lower  Income 
bracket.  It  would  be  unjust  if  the  most 
needy  were  to  support  the  lull  weight  of  our 
development. 

To  economically  strengthen  the  majori- 
ties also  creates  capital,  for  there  is  no  great- 
er stimulus  to  economic  growth  than  an 
ever-growing  market.  Without  a  market 
there  is  no  production.  And  without  pur- 
chasing power  in  the  masses,  there  Is  no 
market.  We  reiterate  that  no  business  can 
prosper  If  surrounded   by   poverty. 

The  economic  growth  reached  until  now  is 
the  result  of  policies  wlilch  were  initiated 
lu  Mexico  more  than  three  decades  ago:  In- 
vestment in  Infrastructure:  Irrigation,  elec- 
trification, communications,  nationalization 
of  basic  natural  resources;  the  creation  of 
fundamental  Industries  and  social  reform  In 
the  labor  area,  as  well  as,  and  above  all,  in 
the  agrarian  area. 

Direct  foreign  Investment  can  play  an  Im- 
portant role  to  accelerate  economic  progress, 
and  Is  welcome  as  long  as  It  respects  otir  laws, 
operates  in  a  manner  which  complements  our 
national  effort,  and  helps  in  the  attainment 
of  the  social  objectives  which  guide  otir 
nation. 

To  consolidate  and  continue  this  growth 
we  will  be  guided  by  the  principle  of  balanced 
development.  We  must  maintain  a  balance 
between  farm  and  Industrial  production;  be- 
tween the  exploitation  and  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources;  between  the  develop- 
ment of  the  different  regions  of  the  country, 
the  different  types  of  industry,  the  different 
economic  and  social  investments,  their  ef- 
fect, productivity,  and  recuperation;  a  bal- 
ance, in  short,  between  the  creation  of  capi- 
tal and  its  proper  distribution. 

We  can  no  longer  put  off  the  fight  against 
economic  and  social  regional  differences :  To 
that  end,  we  will  carry  forward  full  planning 
by  regions,  we  will  continue  vigorous  Invest- 
ment in  infrastructure,  we  will  erect  poles 
of  economic  development  in  poverty-stricken 
zones,  and  will  bring  to  reality  the  multiple 
activities  which  the  fuU  Integration  of  the 
Indian  communities  in  our  national  society 
may  require.  By  attacking  regional  Inequal- 
ity we  shall  stop  the  exodus  of  the  farm 
worker  to  urban  areas  and  avoid  unemploy- 
ment. The  reallocation  of  population,  when 
this  is  inevitable,  shall  be  carried  out  In  a 
thoroughly  planned  and  organized  manner. 

The  Indestructible  soUdarlty  in  the  com- 
mon destiny  is  such  that  in  this  age  no  Mexi- 
can is  alien  to  the  fate  of  another  Mexican, 
no  matter  how  distant  they  may  be.  Either 
the  benefits  of  progress  are  available  to  all,  or 
there  is  no  real  progress. 

Our  general  goal,  based  on  nimierous  spe- 
cific goals,  is  that  the  rate  of  annual  growth 
shall  not  be  less  than  6  percent  and  the  in- 
crease in  annual  per  capita  Income  be  the 
highest  possible. 

Economic  planning  must  begin  with  pub- 
lic financing.  The  three  sectors  which  con- 
stitute the  mixed  economy  of  Mexico:  public, 
private,  and  social,  must  operate  coordinately 
and  in  a  complementary  manner  avoiding 
conflict  and  interference. 

I  must  repeat,  once  again,  that  public  in- 
vestment neither  competes  with  private  in- 
vestment nor  does  it  intend  to  supplant  it. 
It  substitutes  it  in  basic  resotirces,  expressly 
reserved  by  the  Constitution,  or  when  private 
initiative  does  not  want  or  cannot  or  does  not 
know  how  to  participate  in  fields  In  which 
the  country  needs  Investment.  There  Is  a 
vast  field  in  Mexico  for  both  tjnpes  of  invest- 
ment and  we  still  need  more  and  better  pri- 
vate Initiative,  and  more  and  better  public 
initiative. 


Nothing  needs  unity  as  much  as  govern- 
ment, because  government  can  be  defined  as 
unity  of  purpose. 

More  than  in  the  creation  of  new  govern- 
mental agencies  I  put  my  trust  in  unity  of 
action  and  of  thought.  In  the  coordination 
between  the  diverse  organs  in  order  to  serve 
the  people  more  efficiently  within  our  system 
of  government. 

We  win  counteract  any  tendency  toward 
raising  the  cost  of  living,  trying  to  avoid 
Irritating  and  negative  deflationary  meas- 
ures. 

The  preservation  of  monetary  stability 
within  our  traditional  free  exchange,  ex- 
panding at  the  same  time  our  economic  ac- 
tivity, requires  a  delicate  financial  policy 
which,  without  departing  from  a  balanced 
budget  and  maintaining  a  circulation  of 
currency  in  accordance  with  the  production 
of  goods  and  services  and  their  exchange, 
may  broaden  the  credit  allotted  to  produc- 
tion and  reduce  that  which  is  channeled  to 
speculation.  The  selective  orientation  of 
credit  applied  simultaneously  with  vigor  and 
flexibility,  plays  a  decisive  role  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Only  for  productive  and  self-liquidating 
investments,  shall  we  use  foreign  credit,  ad- 
hering strictly  and  at  the  same  time  to  our 
capacity  to  pay. 

It  Is  up  to  om-  farm  production  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  food.  If  the  supply  of 
food  does  not  augment  in  the  proportion  re- 
quired by  the  Increase  In  the  per  capita  In- 
come, this  would  be  canceled  by  the  rise  in 
prices.  Furthermore,  farm  production  must 
supply  raw  material  to  industry  and  con- 
tribute to  finance  national  economic  prog- 
ress. 

We  will  stimulate  the  yield  of  our  soil,  we 
shall  promote  export  of  our  products  and 
we  shall  defend  to  the  utmost  their  inter- 
national price. 

The  greatest  possible  amount  of  financial 
resources  shall  be  channeled  to  the  rural 
sector,  and  we  will  encourage  the  participa- 
tion of  private  banking. 

The  natural  resources  of  Mexico  sustain 
our  economic  development.  The  exploita- 
tion of  the  nonrenewable  must  be  carried 
out  In  the  benefit  of  the  nation  by  creating 
with  them  riches  and  permanent  sources  of 
employment.  The  rational  exploitation  of 
the  nonrenewable  helps  to  create  important 
Industries  and  Insures  the  supply  of  raw 
materials  for  the  future. 

A  poorly  exploited  forest  means  dilapida- 
tion of  resources  and  breaks  down  an  Im- 
portant defense  against  erosion.  A  rational 
forest  policy  is  in  order  •  ♦  *  one  that  will 
neither  result  in  sterile  conservation  nor  in 
merciless  exploitation. 

Six  million  Mexicans,  half  of  the  working 
force  of  the  nation,  toil  in  the  fields.  For 
their  benefit  and  that  of  the  country  we  will 
carry  agrarian  reform  to  its  ultimate  conclu- 
sion: we  will  accelerate  the  distribution  of 
land  until  that  which  Is  available  Is  ex- 
hausted; all  simulations,  concealment  and 
whatever  other  forms  of  violations  of  the  law. 
will  disappear,  for  outside  of  or  against  the 
law  one  can  only  live  for  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time,  but  never  indefinitely;  we 
will  also  be  systematically  against  prever- 
sion  in  distribution,  such  as  the  concentra- 
tion of  land  grants  to  farmworkers  or  the 
illegal  subletting;  we  will  insure  the  peace- 
ful enjoyment  of  communal  lands  by  the 
people  and  we  shall  provide  ample  guarantees 
to  the  authentic  small  property  owners. 

The  agrarian  problem  is  not  only  physical, 
but  fundamentally  human :  population  grows 
faster  than  the  land  that  we  can  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  farmworkers.  To  complement 
this  we  must  face  the  urgency  of  giving  em- 
ployment to  the  people  who  come  to  the 
cities  because  they  no  longer  earn  a  living 
in  the  fields.  We  will  not  fool  the  farm 
laborer.    Those  to  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
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grant  lands  shall  honestly  and  quickly  be  told 

BO. 

Granting  of  land  Is  not  enough  to  solve 
the  agrarian  problem:  we  know  that  the  Im- 
plements available  In  the  majority  of  the 
"ejidos"  are  Inadequate,  that  they  not  only 
require  credit  for  sowing,  but  also  to  form, 
if  only  gradually,  the  necessary  equipment 
to  obtain  better  fields,  as  well  as  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  knowledge  that  will  make  them 
better  citizens  and  better  farmers. 

As  far  as  possible,  we  will  take  to  the  fields 
the  economic  elements  and  the  necessary 
technical  and  scientific  efforts.  The  main 
thing  is  to  make  the  land  produce  more  and 
to  accelerate  the  process  of  industrialization 
of  its  products. 

The  fields  have  contributed  without  re- 
serve and  in  a  basic  manner  to  Industrial  de- 
velopment; today,  industry  must  contribute 
to  resolve  the  problems  of  the  fields. 

These  questions  are  intimately  related  to 
the  economic  and  social  growth  of  the  nation. 

To  conquer  them  we  will  meet  new  prob- 
lems with  courage  and  will  not  fear  the  solu- 
tions which  some  of  them  are  urgently  de- 
manding. 

Me.\ico,  through  It  agrarian  reform,  fore- 
saw, by  many  years,  the  international  rec- 
ommendations which  today  qualify  it  as  a 
previous  requirement  for  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Agrarian  reform  is  on  the  march  and  it  will 
continue  forward  until  it  is  integral. 

Speeding  up  of  our  economy  warrants  a  de- 
cisive policy  of  public  works.  We  must  con- 
tinue small,  medium,  and  large  irrigation 
projects;  we  must  complete  our  national 
communications  network  with  new  highways 
and  roads  to  transport  food  and  encourage 
trade;  we  must  complete  the  rehabilitation 
of  our  railways;  we  must  adapt  and  build 
ports  which  are  close  to  important  commer- 
cial zones,  we  must  improve  our  own  high- 
way transportation  system  and  consolidate 
our  national  merchant  marine. 

Without  basically  balanced  and  integrated 
Industries  our  industrial  progress  will  be 
precarious.  We  will  contribute  toward  real- 
ization of  its  expansion  plans  by  coordinat- 
ing private  initiative  with  that  of  the  Jtate. 

As  refers  to  basic  state  Industry,  primarily 
with  regard  to  oil  and  electricity,  we  will 
stimulate  expansion  that  will  anticipate  de- 
mand and  foster  other  economic  develop- 
ment. Integration  of  the  petrochemical 
Industry  will  permit  us,  within  a  short  time, 
to  have  a  diversified  chemical  Industry.  Basic 
petrochemistry  constitutes  a  national  Indus- 
try. 

The  Industrial  movement  of  Mexico  must 
be  at  the  service  of  Mexico,  but  this  Is  not  so 
when  it  enriches  a  few  but  Impoverishes  many 
through  persistent  low  productivity,  through 
poor  localization,  through  low  wages  and 
through  exorbitant  profits  or  high  prices. 

We  will  try  to  avoid  Industrial  deformations 
which  translate  themselves  into  increasing 
pressures  which  affect  prices,  aggravating 
natural  inflationary  tendencies. 

An  adequate  highway  and  transportation 
system  will  provide  the  smoother  flow  which 
Is  required  by  the  Interchange  of  commerce 
and  transportation  of  people.  In  like  man- 
ner, it  Is  the  basis  of  the  promotion  of  for- 
eign commerce  and  for  obtaining  new  levels 
of  national  and  International  tourism. 

In  International  tourism  we  not  only  see 
an  Important  source  of  foreign  currencies, 
but  also  a  means  of  bringing  our  peoples 
closer  together  in  order  to  attain  a  better 
understanding  among  men;  the  type  of  un- 
derstanding which  Is  so  urgently  needed  In 
the  world  in  which  we  live. 

Work  should  enhance  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual and  not  depress  it.  We  shall  fight 
against  necessity  which  reduces  freedom.  No 
Mexican  should  become  so  strong,  and  let  us 
reiterate  this,  that  he  may  oppress  another — 
nor  so  weak  that  he  may  see  himself  op- 
pressed by  his  equal. 


The  right  of  association  in  a  union  and 
the  right  to  strike  constitute  Inviolable  guar- 
antees. The  conscience  which  the  labor 
movement  has  derived  from  Its  own  strength 
reaffirms  the  rights  of  a  union  when  they  are 
exercised  in  a  responsible  manner  toward 
alms  of  revindication,  Improvement  and 
solidarity,  which  have  been  assigned  by  law. 

A  sense  of  security  In  one's  work,  ade- 
quate wages,  social  security,  profit  sharing, 
all  are  Instruments  whose  purpose  It  is  to 
raise  consistently  the  standard  of  living  for 
the  worker. 

The  extension  of  social  security,  the  im- 
provement of  fringe  benefits  and  the  Inclu- 
sion of  others,  shall  be  the  permanent  ob- 
jective of  the  Government.  We  intend  that 
social  welfare  reach  the  largest  possible  num- 
ber of  Mexicans.  We  must  coordinate  the 
work  of  the  different  organisms  of  social  se- 
curity and  branches  of  public  health  In  or- 
der to  avoid  duplicity  of  effort  and  invest- 
ment. Hospitals,  clinics,  sanatoriums,  and 
dispensaries  must  cover  the  country  as  sole 
and  interwoven  network  of  services  that  will 
convert  into  a  practical  possibility  the  right 
of  the  Mexican  to  combat  disease  with  the 
help  of  science. 

We  will  take  particular  care  in  extending 
preventative  medicine,  the  basis  of  which  is 
environmental  health.  Demographic  growth 
and  industrialization  present  a  deficit  with 
regard  to  housing  which  has  not  been  met 
despite  governmental  zeal.  The  necessities 
are  great  and  force  us  to  avoid  dispersion  and 
disorder.  We  will  systematize  the  work  of 
the  different  organisms  which  are  directly 
or  indirectly  concerned  with  the  policy  of 
popular  housing  seeking  not  only  to  build 
new  units,  but  also  to  condition  and  improve 
those  which  do  not  fill  the  minimum  require- 
ments. 

We  will  establish  a  plan  of  social  credit  for 
the  construction  and  Improvement  of  popu- 
lar housing.  We  have  the  support  of  the 
construction  industry,  the  organs  of  social 
security,  and  private  as  well  as  national 
banking. 

The  construction  Industry  must  modernize 
Itself  from  Its  foundations,  with  a  tendency 
toward  reducing  costs. 

The  direction  of  our  education  is  founded 
In  history  and  moves  toward  the  future. 
Mere  teaching  is  not  education.  Education  is 
teaching  with  ethical,  historical,  and  social 
content.  It  does  not  end  In  the  schoolroom; 
for  there,  only  the  basis  is  set  to  develop 
in  harmony  all  of  the  faculties  of  the  human 
beings  and  to  Install  in  him,  at  the  same 
time,  the  love  of  country  and  the  conscience 
of  international  solidarity  based  on  independ- 
ence and  Justice. 

Equal  opportunities  for  all  Mexicans,  in 
accordance  with  their  vocation  and  aptitude 
is  the  supreme  goal  of  our  social  development 
and  this  requires  an  educational  system  that 
will  relentlessly  attack  ignorance,  starting 
with  illiteracy. 

Elementary,  medium,  and  higher  educa- 
tion nourish  each  other  and  it  is  not  possible 
to  advance  In  one  If  we  hold  back  In  another. 
Their  vigorization,  by  elevating  and  extend- 
ing them  harmoniously.  Is  the  unavoidable 
duty  of  all  Mexicans. 

The  centers  of  Mgher  culture,  universities, 
normal,  polytechnic  and  technological 
schools  will  receive  constant  support. 

Our  people  demand  even  greater  learning 
of  greater  education.  Our  educational  needs 
have  no  boundaries:  and  our  efforts  must  be 
in  accordance  v/ith  those  unlimited  neces- 
sities. 

Therefore,  the  budgets  for  education  will 
show  Increase  in  a  sustained  manner  to  pro- 
vide the  tools,  from  free  text  books,  to  higher 
education  and  Investigation,  limited  only  by 
the  possibilities  of  the  country  and  the  nec- 
essary equilibrium  between  the  Investment 
for  economic  development  and  Intellectual 
Investment. 


We  concede  special  importance  to  the  edu- 
cational forces  that  operate  outside  the 
school  In  a  direct  and  tenacious  manner, 
creating  opinions,  preferential  systems,  and 
styles  of  conduct.  We  will  try  to  utilize  them 
adequately  by  means  of  coordinating  the 
resources  which  science  and  modern  techni- 
ques placed  at  the  service  of  human  culture. 
As  important  as  the  scholastic  work  is  that 
of  cultural  diffusion. 

We  do  not  exclude  private  participation  in 
educational  endeavors;  It  can  and  must  be 
augmented  when  it  is  adjusted  to  our  con- 
stitutional concepts  and  national  programs, 
and  concurs  with  a  sense  of  service  and  not 
one  of  profit  only. 

The  resources  which  Industry  may  devote 
to  technological  research,  to  professional  for- 
mation and  to  the  training  of  laborers  will 
contribute  to  national  prosperity  and  de- 
velopment of  industry  Itself. 

Education  channeled  toward  productive 
work  is  vital  to  modern  Mexico.  We  must 
rapidly  prepare  all  our  personnel,  from  the 
high-ranking  scientist  to  the  semiqualifled 
laborer  that  Mexico  demands.  The  need  for 
hand  labor  of  a  higher  level  grows  faster  than 
the  number  of  qualified  laborers.  We  will 
connect  educational  planning  with  employ- 
ment policy  In  an  effort  to  balance  supply 
and  demand  of  qualified  and  semlquallfied 
labor  forces. 

I  ask  for  unanimous  cooperation  and,  par- 
ticularly, from  those  who  participate  in  the 
gigantic  task  of  national  education,  so  that 
we  may  Increase  our  intellectual  Investment 
as  well  as  its  benefits.  Our  people  have  such 
an  urgency  for  education  that  it  must  be 
considered  as  a  crime  against  the  country  If 
there  Is  any  educational  decline  derived  from 
the  lack  of  discipline,  negligence,  discord, 
loss  or  waste  of  resources,  energy  or  time. 

The  colossal  job  that  It  Is,  national  educa- 
tion cannot  wait  nor  be  delayed  one  hour, 
not  even  one  moment  which  rightly  should 
be  devoted  to  It;  no  pretext  is  valid  before 
the  people  to  Interfere  with  or  reduce  the 
efficiency  of  educational  work  which  requires 
love,  emotion,  and  constant  dedication. 

The  outstanding  fact  in  International  af- 
fairs Is  that  the  postwar  period  is  over.  The 
world  is  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  historic 
era  whose  characteristics  cannot  yet  be  pre- 
cisely defined;  but  we  can  venture  that  they 
will  be  different  from  those  of  the  immedi- 
ate past. 

Naturally,  the  spectacular  conquest  of  man 
in  the  infinitely  gi-eat,  such  as  outer  space, 
and  in  the  amazing  minuteness  of  the  atom, 
gives  the  impression  that  the  borderline  be- 
tween the  possible  and  the  impossible  has 
been  erased.  It  now  seems  that  everything 
Is  possible,  or  will  be  very  shortly.  This  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  which  explain 
the  impatience  of  those  who  for  centuries 
suffered  and  waited  and  that  is  bringing 
them  much  closer  together  than  any  of  the 
ideologies  which  were  willed  to  us  by  the 
19th  century. 

The  mere  fact  that  we  live  in  these  fas- 
cinating moments  of  human  history  signifies 
an  Immense  responsibility,  greater  still  if 
one  occupies  a  position  of  command. 

My  voice  is  that  of  a  typical  Mexican,  like 
many  other  Mexicans;  however,  the  vote 
fully  expressed  by  my  people  makes  me  the 
voice  of  Mexico.  I  wish  that  the  message 
carried  by  that  voice  be  one  of  optimism  and 
harmony;  but  I  want  it  to  carry  also  my 
appeal  to  all  peoples,  and  very  specially  to 
those  whose  greater  power  invests  them  with 
greater  responsibilities  so  that  they  may  use 
that  power  in  a  joint  struggle  or  at  least  use 
it  in  a  parallel  manner,  against  the  enemies 
or  mankind:  poverty,  ignorance,  sickness, 
insecurity,  injustice,  bellicose  fanaticism,  all 
of  which  are  sterile  remnants  of  a  world 
which  has  already  ceased  to  exist.  Why  Is  It 
that  if  man  has  achieved  such  spectacular 
victories  in  technology  and  in  science,  how 
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can  one  conceive  that  he  cannot  advance  in 
that  which  Is  jDOlltlcal,  economical,  or  social. 

The  most  elevated  Idealism  as  well  as  the 
most  elementary  commonsense  Inspires  one 
to  defend  peace  because  today  peace  Is  a  req- 
uisite for  the  survival  of  man.  To  want 
peace  Is  to  fight  against  the  conditions  that 
make  war  possible.  We  are  partisans  of  dis- 
armament starting  with  denuclearization. 
We  hold  that  peace  can  only  be  guaranteed 
in  the  measure  in  which  objective  conditions 
are  created  which  will  make  all  peoples  Join 
in  its  consolidation. 

We  must  repeat  that  peace  is  not  only  the 
absence  of  war,  but  effective  cooperation  be- 
tween nations  to  face  the  ancestral  prob- 
lems which  have  afflicted  man  in  all  latitudes. 
Only  by  means  of  a  great  conjunction  of  ef- 
forts can  we  firmly  establish  the  basis  for  a 
true  peace,  which  even  then,  shall  require 
bold  and  permanent  efforts  to  maintain  it  in 
its  true  sense. 

Mexican  international  policy  is  determined 
by  essential  principles,  and  not  by  whims  or 
arbitrary  attitudes  of  men,  for  we  are  perish- 
able. It  Is  the  product  of  our  struggling 
history  and  a  result  of  our  unrellnquishable 
experience.  It  nourishes  on  old  ideals  and 
Is  implemented  in  accordance  to  principles 
of  permanent  validity.  In  a  world  such  as 
that  of  our  times,  of  fast  changes,  our  in- 
ternational policy  is,  and  must  also  continue 
to  be,  an  Instrument  to  serve  the  integral 
development  of  the  community. 

Mexico  projects  itself  in  the  panorama 
of  our  era  as  a  nation  that  confirms,  each 
day  with  greater  vigor.  Its  Independence.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  an  independence  which  is 
conscious  that  no  country,  rich  or  poor,  big 
or  small,  weak  or  powerful,  can  live  isolated. 
This  conviction,  together  with  the  cordial 
and  open  spirit  of  the  Mexican,  leads  us  to 
offer  and  desire  the  friendship  with  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  understanding  as 
friendship  that  sentiment  that  begins  by 
respecting  the  integrity  and  dignity  of  the 
friend,  that  insists  in  understanding  him,  in 
order  to  serve  him  better.  It  Is  the  noblest 
bond  that  can  unite  men. 

Our  ambition  is  that  the  individual  may 
decide  his  own  destiny  in  society,  and  that 
each  community,  based  on  that  right,  freely 
reach  its  own  destiny. 

Nonintervention  and  the  right  of  self- 
determination  are  principles  that  we  have 
maintained  invariably  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. 

We  were  born  in  an  era  of  anticoloniallsm 
and  in  the  past  we  suffered  invasions,  ag- 
gressions, and  interventions.  Therefore,  it 
Is  the  essence  of  our  nationality  to  condemn 
any  preeminence  of  one  country  over  an- 
other, no  matter  where  It  comes  from  or  the 
form  or  shape  It  taker.. 

Reason  and  right  tell  us  that  among  men, 
as  among  peoples,  there  is  no  conflict  that 
cannot  be  solved  by  peaceful  means.  We 
feel  we  have  a  special  responsibility  to  fight 
for  this  principle  in  Inter-American  relations. 

When  the  mighty  bows  before  justice,  his 
attitude  does  not  diminish  or  debase  him, 
rather  it  honors  and  ennobles  him;  as  for  the 
weak,  law  has  always  been  his  best  shield. 

In  moments  in  which  the  world  shortens 
Its  distance,  but  enlarges  its  problems,  na- 
tional and  international  solidarity  must  be 
made  stronger  and  tighter. 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  peace  and  In- 
ternational cooperation  need  efficient  opera- 
tion and  vigorization  of  the  general  and  spe- 
cialized International  organs,  such  as  the 
United  Nations  and  the  regional  inter-Amer- 
ican agencies.  We  will  not  deny  them  our 
support. 

When  Mexico  proposes  a  policy  of  Inde- 
pendence for  Itself,  we  are  thinking  of  the 
full  independence  of  all  nations,  so  from 
their  participation,  voluntarily  agreed  to  be 
nations  equal  and  free,  authentic  Interna- 
tional solidarity  will  be  born. 


We  have  developed,  and  continue  to  de- 
velop, thanks  mainly  to  our  own  efforts,  al- 
though we  recognize  the  cooperation  that 
we  have  honorably  received.  We  believe  We 
have  good  reason  to  state  that  in  vast  re- 
gions of  the  world,  and  of  course  some  In  our 
own  hemisphere,  there  are  countries  that 
need  foreign  aid  much  more  than  others, 
and  have  a  right  to  receive  it  through  pro- 
cedures respectful  of  their  dignity,  sov- 
ereignty, and  way  of  being. 

If  In  the  domestic  sphere  it  was  possible 
to  check  many  injustices  through  systems 
such  as  social  security,  minimvim  wages,  and 
guaranteed  prices,  there  is  no  reason  why  in 
the  international  sphere,  and  specifically  in 
the  regulation  of  trade  and  financial  coop- 
eration, a  moral  conscience  of  justice,  hu- 
man solidarity  would  also  be  a  healthy  fore- 
sight. We  cannot  avoid  the  growth  of  the 
distance  between  the  well-being  of  the  few, 
in  the  face  of  the  poverty  of  the  many,  if 
only  these  latter  are  willing  to  work  toward 
that  end.  We  know  that,  fundamentally, 
not  even  well-being  or  happiness  comes  to 
anyone  from  the  outside. 

We  win  continue  \o  make  efforts  so  that 
specially  in  the  vital  orbit  of  foreign  trade, 
cooperation  will  turn  into  formulas  that 
combine  equity  and  efficiency. 

Mexico  desires  peace  for  all  the  world;  It 
wants  the  friendship  of  all  peoples,  but  ob- 
viously stronger  and  warmer,  with  the  na- 
tions that  constitute  the  hemispheric  com- 
munity. 

To  our  Immediate  neighbors,  north  and 
south,  we  reiterate  the  decided  will  to  make 
our  relations  with  them  an  example  of  a 
cordial  and  constructive  way  of  living  to- 
gether. 

The  Punta  del  Este  Charter  gave  the  solem- 
nity of  a  hemispheric  obligation  to  goals 
that  for  a  long  time  guided  the  efforts  of  the 
Mexican  people,  in  the  noblest  of  their 
struggles. 

It  leaves  to  each  country  the  responsibility 
of  planning  and  guiding  Its  progress;  but 
makes  social  justice  a  condition  of  it,  and 
adopts  cooperation  as  a  supplementary  in- 
strument, although  indispensable,  in  the 
noble,  long  and  difficult  task  of  raising  the 
standard  of  living  that  Is  so  dishearteningly 
low  In  many  rural  areas  of  the  Americas. 

It  is  unfair  to  Mexico  to  be  pointed  at  as 
wishful  of  turning  into  the  leader  of  Latin 
America.  We  do  not  seek  this  nor  do  we  de- 
sire It.  Within  the  Latin  American  com- 
munity Mexico  could  go,  according  to  clr- 
ciunstances,  ahead  or  behind,  or  in  a  middle 
position.  In  some  aspects  of  our  life;  but  it 
aspires  only  to  be  just  another  member  In 
the  group  that  joins  Its  efforts  for  the  com- 
mon Improvement. 

What  Mexico  wholeheartedly  wishes  Is  to 
be  a  brother  to  its  brothers  of  Latin  America. 

Congressmen,  Senators,  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court:  In  our  past,  there  is  a  long 
historical  process  to  guard  and  to  cherish, 
and  a  dreamed-of  tomorrow  to  be  fulfilled. 

History,  to  be  real  history,  must  tend  to 
close  disputes  that  belong  to  the  past  and 
not  revive  old  rancors;  for  history  to  be 
noble,  it  must  be  an  efficient  Instrument  of 
present  harmony  on  which  to  base  a  fruitful 
effort,  capable  of  creating  a  better  future. 

The  use  of  the  best  of  our  past  should  be 
the  premise  and  prize  of  the  tasks  that 
the  country  demands.  Our  continued  path 
gives  us,  with  the  Insurgents,  an  unwavering 
win  for  independence;  with  the  Reform,  an 
Imperishable  will  for  freedom;  with  the  revo- 
lution, a  nonvariant  will  for  social  justice. 

Overcoming  apparent  contradictions,  we 
must  link  permanently  these  three  wills  in 
order  to  fulfill  the  destinies  of  Mexico. 

The  souls  of  our  Illustrious  dead  watch 
over  us  In  our  struggle;  they  have  never 
abandoned  us;  but  under  their  guidance, 
the  Mexicans,  all  of  us,  must  make  efforts, 
each  day,  not  only  in  the  free  exercise  of  our 


rights,  but  also  in  the  strict  fulfillment  of 
our  duties. 

The  Mexican  woman  is  with  us  in  this 
undertaking.  Her  decorum,  delicateness,  her 
exceptional  qualities,  have  given  dignity  and 
nobility  to  political  activities.  Her  tender- 
ness, that  traditionally  she  kept  only  for 
her  home.  Is  projected  now  toward  the  vast 
limits  of  the  country. 

New  generations  emerge  to  national  life. 
The  young  receive,  every  day,  opportunities 
to  become  better  prepared;  they  are  there- 
fore each  day  more  indebted  to  the  nation, 
obliged  to  fight  for  a  great  cause,  a  Just  and 
pure  cause;  the  cause  of  Mexico.  In  the 
joint  efforts,  we  can  count  on  Mexican  youth, 
with  their  constantly  renewed  vigor  for  the 
struggles,  full  of  generosity  and  gallantry 
that  the  country  may  require;  confident  that 
they  will  always  know  how  to  defend  the 
noble  banners  of  peace,  equality,  security, 
and  Justice. 

A  fruitful  period  of  Mexican  history  ends. 
President  Lopez  Mateos  Increased  our  spirit- 
ual and  physical  patrimony:  he  enlarged  our 
country  In  all  orders;  he  took  Mexico  to  the 
world,  with  its  Ideas  and  hopes  of  universal 
brotherhood;  he  was  concerned  for  the  fate 
of  all  Mexicans,  within  the  concert  of  the 
great  family  formed  by  mankind.  Today  I 
receive  from  his  hands  the  spotless  flag  of 
Mexico. 

Power,  simply  as  power,  lacks  attraction. 
What  is  more,  it  leads  to  a  lessening  of  the 
person  that  Intends  to  use  It  In  such  a  sterile 
manner,  and  In  a  moral  breakdown  of  the 
people  unfortunate  enough  to  suffer  him. 

Power  Is  responsibility,  the  gravest,  the 
most  relentless  of  all  responsibilities;  It  im- 
plies total  dedication,  the  most  absolute 
surrender  of  oneself. 

I  called  for  the  vote  of  the  Mexican  people 
knowing  that  electoral  \ictory  would  entail 
that  responsibility  to  my  people,  the  most 
sacred  responsibility  of  my  entire  life,  de- 
termined to  fulfill  it  to  the  utmost  limit  of 
my  strength. 

A  man,  however,  even  If  Inflamed  with  the 
most  fervent  passion  for  his  country,  and 
Invested  with  the  highest  republican  repre- 
sentation, needs  the  assistance  of  all  his 
compatriots  to  give  direction  and  true  range 
to  his  country.  The  mandatary,  that  Is,  he 
who  responds  to  the  mandate  of  the  com- 
munity, receives  with  the  free  expression  of 
the  will  of  the  people,  the  strength  that  sup- 
ports his  action,  and  never  the  other  way 
around.  The  mandatary,  as  I  see  It,  must  be 
a  servant:  he  who  serves,  he  who  watches 
over,  he  who  guards,  he  who  caters  to  the 
common  well-being.  The  great  Morelos 
wished  to  be  called  "Servant  of  the  people," 
when  he  was  offered  the  title  of  generalis- 
simo. 

Those  who  have  accepted  to  share  the 
tasks  of  the  executive  power  know  with  me 
that  we  are  Mexicans  equal  to  the  rest  and 
wc  are  not  different  from  our  compatriots 
except  in  that  we  have  greater  responsibili- 
ties and  a  greater  obligation  to  serve,  be- 
cause that  is  precisely  what  we  are:  servants 
of  the  people.  And  we  must  be  so  without 
arrogance,  without  disappointments,  with 
loyalty,  with  efficiency,  with  honesty  as  a 
standard  and  not  as  a  merit,  and  expecting, 
as  our  only  real  compensation,  the  satis- 
faction of  having  done  our  duty. 

As  for  me,  I  put  my  seal  on  this  great  ob- 
ligation: all  interests  which  are  genuinely 
Mexican  shall  be  sacred  to  me.  I  shall  watch 
so  that  nothing  or  no  one  will  diminish  them. 
And  by  genuinely  Mexican  I  understand  that 
which  has  the  warmth  of  Mexico,  that  which 
places  the  supreme  interest  of  Mexico  above 
any  other  Interest,  that  which  moves  man, 
woman  and  child  to  passionately  love  Mexico. 

From  the  very  heart  of  the  Mexican  people 
I  come  and  to  them  I  must  return;  they 
gave  Inspiration  and  sense  to  my  life;  they 
are  my  only  comfort  and  my  only  strength; 
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I  thank  the  Sen- 
The  distinguished 


they  have  given  me  great  and  undeserved 
honors,  and  in  my  hands  they  have  confi- 
dently deposited  their  hope.  I  give  myself 
fully  to  the  tusk  of  understanding,  obeying 
aJid  serving  my  people. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  work  that  has  been  done 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  in  improv- 
ing our  rclationslilus  with  the  Republic 
of  Me.xico — not  tltl^  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  was  not  frieMly  to  the  United 
States  to  begin  with.  BjUt  the  work  that 
has  been  done  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, and  also  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mr.  Morse  I  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman]  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  LMr.  FulbrichtI,  has 
added  materially  to  the  mutual  esteem 
which  now  prevails  between  the  two 
countries. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD 
ator  from  Vermont, 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  has  had 
much  to  do  with  bringing  about  a  better 
understanding  and  a  better  respect  be- 
tween our  two  nations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  American  Republics  Affairs. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  express  deep  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  for  the  able 
leadership  that  he  provided  as  the  head 
of  our  delegation  to  Mexico  at  the  time 
of  the  inauguration,  recently,  of  the  new 
President  of  Mexico.  Over  the  years, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  has  been  one 
of  the  veiT  best  friends  that  Mexico  has 
had  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  In  cai-rying  out 
that  service,  he  has  also  performed  a 
great  service  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  helping  to  strengthen  United 
States-Mexican  relations. 

I  share  the  high  opinion  of  the  new 
President  of  Mexico,  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  One  need  only 
read  the  inaugural  address,  which  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  just  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  to  obtain 
adequate  support  of  my  high  appraisal 
of  the  new  President  of  Mexico. 

Next  month,  the  month  of  February, 
we  shall  again  have  our  annual  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Conference  between  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Congress  of  Mex- 
ico. It  will  be  held  this  year  in  Mexico. 
A  good  many  of  the  problems  that  exist 
between  the  two  countries,  problems  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
and  also  referred  to  in  the  briefing  this 
morning  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  by  Mr.  Mann,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Latin  American  Affairs, 
will  be  taken  up  at  that  Conference.  As 
the  Senator  from  Montana  and  all  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  know,  these  annual  conferences 
at  the  parliamentary  level  have  un- 
doubtedly produced  good  results  in 
strengthening  relationships  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Our 
water  problems,  our  salinization  prob- 
lems, our  border  problems,  and  even  some 
of  our  migratory  labor  problems  have 
been  helped  vei-y  much  in  the  reaching 


of  a  better  solution  as  a  result  of  par- 
liamentarians getting  together. 

I  commend  my  leader  for  the  great 
work  that  he  has  done  in  strengthening 
relations  between  the  peoples  of  these 
two  great  Republics. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  86-1,  the  Chair  ap- 
points tlie  Senator  from  Georgia  fMr. 
Talmadce  I  to  be  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  vice  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell),  excused. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The   PRESIDENT    pro    tempore   laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  Title  I  Agreements  Under  Agri- 
cultural   Trade    Development    and    As- 
sistance Act  of  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Associate  Administrator, 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  title  I  agree- 
ments under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  for  the 
month  of  December,  1964  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Reapportionment  of  an 
Appropriation 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  E.Kecutive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Forest  Service  for  "Forest  protec- 
tion and  utilization"  for  the  fiscal  year  1965 
had  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  indicat- 
ing the  need  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Amendment  op  Provisions  of  Law  Relating 
to  Settlement  of  Admiralty  Claims 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
settlement  of  admiralty  claims  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Amendment  of  Title  10,  United  States  Code, 
To  Provide  Gold  Star  Lapel  Buttons  for 
Next  of  Kin  of  Certain  Members  of  the 
Armed   Forces 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  gold  star  lapel  buttons  for  the  next 
of  kin  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
lost  or  lose  their  lives  in  war  or  as  a  result 
of  cold  war  incidents  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Payment  of  Incentive  Pay  for  Perform- 
ance OF  Certain  Duties 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  payment  of  incentive  pay  for 
the  performance  of  hazardous  duty  on  the 
flight  deck  of  an  aircraft  carrier  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Amendment  of  Chapter  147,  Title  10,  Untted 

States  Code,  Relating  to  Disposition  op 

Certain  Telephone  Facilities 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 


to  amend  chapter  147  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  or  his  designee,  to  dispose  of  tele- 
phone facilities  by  negotiated  sale  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Amendment  to  Title  37.  United  States  Code, 
Relating  to  Patment  op  Special  Allow- 
ances to  Certain  Dependents  of  Members 
of  the  Uniformed  Services 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to   amend   title  37,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  payment  of  special  allowances  to 
dependents   of   members   of    the   uniformed 
services  to  offset  expenses  incident  to  their 
evacuation,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Federal  Aviation  Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
agency,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac 
Telephone  Cu. 

A  letter  from  the  vice  president,  the  Ches- 
apeake &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  that  company,  for  the  calendar 
year  1964  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Contributions  to   Certain   Inhabitants  of 
THE  Ryukyu  Islands 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  a  contribution  to  certain  in- 
habitants of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  for  death 
and  injury  of  persons,  and  for  use  of  and 
damage  to  private  property,  arising  from  acts 
and  omissions  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces, 
or  members  thereof,  after  August  15,  1945, 
and  before  April  28,  1952  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Audit  Report  on  Federal  Prison  Industries, 
Inc. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  Federal  Prison  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  Department  of  Justice,  fiscal 
year  1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Examination  of  Financial  State- 
ments, Fiscal  Year  1964,  Commodity 
Credit   Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a   report  on   examination   of   financial 
statements,    fiscal    year    1964,    Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Restriction  op  Certain  Areas  in  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  (Corpus  Christi  Off- 
shore Warning  Area) 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  restriction  of  certain  areas 
In  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  known  as  the 
Corpus  Christi  offshore  warning  area,  for  de- 
fense purposes,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  on  Qualtty  of  Water,  Colorado 

River  Basin 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
progress  report  on  quality  of  water,  Colo- 
rado River  Basin,  dated  January  1965  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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amendment  op  Title  18,  United  States  Code, 
Relating  to  Penalties  for  Interference 
With  Defense  Security  Systems 
A  letter   from    the   Secretary   of   the   Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
to  protect  the  security  of  the  United  States 
by  providing  penalties  for  interference  with 
defense  security  systems    (with    an   accom- 
panying paper);   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.   ~ 

Capt.  Ted  M.  Richardson 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  tran.smitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Ted  M. 
Richardson,  U.S.  Air  Force  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  by  Department 
of  Justice 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  Administration,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, tri.n.-^mitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  tort  claims  paid  by  that  department, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1964  (with  an  accom- 
panying reiwrt);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Lewis  H.  Nelson  III 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  for  the  relief  of  Lewis 
H.  Nelson  III  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Terence  J.  O'Donnell,  Thomas  P.  Wilcox, 
AND  Clifford  M.  Springberg 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Agencv,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  for 
the  relief  of  Terence  J.  O'Donnell,  Thomas  P. 
Wilcox,  and  Clifford  M.  Springberg  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
Reports  on  Approval  of  Petitions  To  Accord 

First  Preference  Status  to  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  tranpmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  on  approval  of  petitions  to  accord 
first  preference  status  to  certain  aliens 
(With  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  Board  of  Actuaries,  Civil  Service 
Retirement  System 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
Board  of  Actuaries,  Civil  Service  Retirement 
System,  for  the  fi.scal  year  ended  June  30, 
1963  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfTice  and  Civil  Service. 


Whereas  the  avowed  purpose  of  said  act 
was  to  establish  a  program  of  Federal  insur- 
ance and  reinsurance  against  the  risk  of 
floods  and  to  encourage  private  insurance 
covering  .such  flood  risks;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  heretofore  failed  to  appropriate  the 
funds  necessary  to  Implement  the  Federal 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956;  and 

Whereas  since  1956  there  have  been  nu- 
merous disasters,  storms,  and  floods  In  many 
of  the  States  of  this  Nation,  causing  untold 
damage  to  public  and  private  property;  and 

Whereas  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  as  a 
result  of  the  storm  and  flood  of  March  1962 
alone,  the  damage  to  public  and  private  prop- 
erty exceeded  $100  million;  and 

Whereas  the  public  and  private  losses 
suffered  as  a  result  of  such  storms  and  floods 
has  caused  widespread  distress  and  hardship 
adversely  affecting  the  general  welfare  with- 
out regard  to  State  boundary  lines;  and 

Whereas  much  of  said  distress  and  hard- 
ship could  have  been  avoided,  reduced  or 
guarded  against  if  the  Federal  Flood  In- 
surance Act  of  1956  had  been  properly  and 
adequately  implemented  at  the  time  of  its 
original  passage;  and 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  common  Interest  of 
all  of  the  States  of  this  Nation  to  support 
the  program  of  insurance  protection  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1956;  and 

Whereas  it  appears  timely  for  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  renew  the 
request  for  action  in  this  regard  previously 
made  by  Joint  Resolution  5  of  the  1962 
legislature:    Now,   therefore,  be   It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Neic  Jersey: 

1.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
memorialized  to  enact  the  legislation  neces- 
sary to  fully  implement  the  Federal  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1956. 

2.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  transmit 
forthwith  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
Senators  from  New  Jersey  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  elected  from  New  Jersey. 

3.  This   joint   resolution   shall  take   effect 

immediately. 

Robert  M.  Falery, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
LEGISLATURE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  Legislature  oi"  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  as  follows: 
Assembly   Joint   Resolution    28 — State    of 

New  Jersey 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress 

of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to 

implement  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act 

of  1956 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  in  1956,  enacted  the  Federal  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1956;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  found  in  said  act 
that  "In  the  case  of  recurring  natural  dis- 
asters, including  recurring  floods,  insurance 
protection  against  individual  and  public  loss 
is  not  always  practically  available  through 
private  or  public  sources";  and 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs : 

John  A.  Carver,  Jr..  of  Idaho,  to  be  Under 
Secretarv  of  the  Interior. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

John  T.  Connor,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Sec- 
retarv of  Comii^wce. 

By"  Mr.  FULBRIfiHIT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relation^ : 

Ralph  A.  Dunganj  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  Chile; 

William  H.  Sullivan,  of  Rhode  Island,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  1,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  Kingdom  of  Laos; 

William  A.  Crawford,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  Rumania; 

Ben  H.  Brown,  Jr.,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Liberia;  and 

Antonio  Certosimo,  of  Arizona,  and  sundry 
other  persons,  for  appointment  and  promo- 
tion in  the  Foreign  Service. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
S.  364.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Pericles 
loanis  Zombolas; 

S.365.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonardo 
Storino; 

S.  366.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Papa- 
konstantinou;  and 

S.367.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Kirlakos 

Delalis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    LAUSCHE    (for    himself,   Mr. 

Scott,  and  Mr.  Hartke)  : 

S.  368.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  by  the 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  strip  and  surface 

mining  operations  in  the  United  States  and 

for  a  report  to  Congress  of   the  results  of 

such  study,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lausche  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
S.  369.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Philip   R. 
Codd;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Yar- 
"borouch,  Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Claek, 
and  Mr.  Randolph  )  : 
S.  370.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  improve 
educational  quality  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities in  the  Nations'  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  371.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zofia  Walasek 
and  her  daughter,  Barbara  Walasek; 

S.  372.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio  Jestis 
Senra  (Rodriguez)  and  his  wife,  Mercedes  M. 
Miranda  de  Senra; 

S.  373.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Victor 
M.  Ubieta; 

S.  374.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gulllermo 
Castrillo   (Fernandez);   and 

S.  375.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pedro  An- 
tonio Julio  Sanchez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S.  376.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  Impose  a  duty  upon  the  Importation 
of  certain  bread;  and 

S.  377.  A  bill  to  increase  benefits  under  the 
Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  sysiem,  to  provide  child's  insur- 
ance benefits  beyond  age  18  while  in  school, 
to  provide  widow's  benefits  at  age  60  on  a 
reduced  basis,  to  provide  benefits  for  certain 
individuals  not  otherwise  eligible  at  age  72, 
to  improve  the  actuarial  status  of  the  Trust 
Funds,  to  extend  coverage,  to  Improve  the 
public  assistance  programs  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.378.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luka  Pecar- 
Ina: 

S.  379.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mltar  Dam- 
Janovic;  and 

S.380.  A  bill  for  the  -telief  of  Vukota 
Vukadinovlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.  381.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Roy  O.  Rid- 
dle: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
S.  382.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Canelos 
Roditis; 

S.  383.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ejnar  Chris- 
ten Pedersen; 

S.  384.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  loannis 
(John)  Van  Vures; 

S.  385.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  All  Zlaratl 
Hamell; 
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S.  386.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lena  Woo 
DJeu  and  Vung-Shung  DJeu  (also  known  as 
Victor  DJeu); 

S.  387.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  E\igenia 
Kuntlc  and  Ivan  Kuntlc; 

S  388.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Chong 
Hyok  Un;  and 

S.  389.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teresa 
Marangon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams OF  Delaware,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Johnston,  and  Mr.  Brewster)  : 
S.  390.  A  bill   to  extend   to  volunteer  fire 
companies  the  rates  of  postage  on  second- 
class  and  third-class  bulk  mailings  applicable 
to   certain    nonprofit   organizations;    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Boccs  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN  ( for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cooper) : 
S.  391.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acquisition 
of  certain  property  in  square  758  in  the  Dis- 
trict  of   Columbia,    as   an   addition   to   the 
grounds  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Building; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MORTON: 
S.  392.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Salwan 
Baban;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
8.393.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Llm   Wey 
Nan    John    (or   John   Wey   Nan   Llm),    and 
Maude  Lim   (or  Llm  Wang  Maude  Luella); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  394.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alexa  Daniel; 
to  ,the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    SALTONSTALL    (for   himself, 
Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Morton, 
Mr.  Prouty,  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 
S.  395.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  so  as  to  provide  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance for  establishing  and  maintaining  State 
programs  of  voluntary  health  insurance  for 
the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Saltonstall  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  396.  A  bill  to  provide  needed  facilities 
and  services  not  otherwise  available  for  the 
accommodation  of  visitors  In  the  areas  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Park  Service,  by 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
guarantee  loans  which  are  part  of  conces- 
sioner Investments  in  such  facilities  and 
services,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  397.  A  bill  relating  to  the  establishment 
of  concession  policies  in  the  areas  adminis- 
tered by  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER : 
S.  398.  A  bill  to  authorize  extension  of 
conservation  reserve  contracts  through  1965, 
and  increase  the  limit  on  annual  payments 
imder  the  cropland  conversion  program  to 
S20,000.000:  and 

S.  399.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  and  to  encourage  the 
reduction  of  excess  marketings  of  milk,  and 
for  other  purpcses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 
S.  400.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance  under 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  for  certain  ad- 
dltlonal  areas  which  have  sustained,  or  are 
about  to  su5:tain.  sudden  and  severe  economic 
hardship:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McInttre  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.  401.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  grant  relief  concerning  an  oil 


and  gas  lease:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER: 
S.  402.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oh  Wha  Ja 
(Penny  Korleen  Doughty);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  403.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  per- 
sons who  were  employed  by  the  L.  L.  Con- 
stantln  Electronics  Corporation; 

S.  404.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glzella  Bru- 
der;  and 

S.  405.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel  A. 
Nahas,  Vera  Nahas,  Albert  Gabriel  Nahas, 
and  Frederlka-Marla  Nahas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  406.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  temporary 
period  the  import  duty  on  polyethylene 
Imlne;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  407.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  expansion 
of  the  Beverly  National  Cemetery,  Beverly, 
N.J.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,    Mr.    Bartlett,    Mr.    Bible, 
Mr.     MoNTOYA,     Mr.     Cooper,     Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Randolph,  and 
Mr.  Yarborough)  : 
S.  408.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of  meth- 
ods of  helping  to  provide  financial   assist- 
ance to  victims  of  future  flood  disasters;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and   Currency. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 
S.  409.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Betty  Tin- 
Sang  Chan  Cho; 

S.  410.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jakob  Blag- 
alch  (also  known  as  Jakov  Blagalc); 

S.  411.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Regidor  Nava 

Agulrre    (also  known   as   Felipe  Capulong) ; 

S.  412.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlto  Portuese 

and  his  sisters,  Maria  Portuese  and  Madda- 

lena  Portuese; 

S.  413.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Fellpa  Quln- 
tero  Sanchez; 

S.  414.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfonso  Ruiz 
Coronado  (also  known  as  Francisco  Ojeba); 
and 

S.  415.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roberto  Blt- 
eranta  Mejorada;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 
S.  416.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sister  Aurora 
Martin  Gelado  (also  known  as  Sister  Nleve); 
and 

S.  417.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Wlady- 
slawa  Kowalczyk;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  418.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Laura  Pob- 
lete  Carbonell; 

S.  419.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Soon  Duk 
Koh;    and 

S.  420.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jessie  Hunter 
Todd:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.  421.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  Increases 
in  annuities   payable  from  the  civil  service 
retirement  and  disability  fund;  and 

S.  422.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Clvn  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
the  recomputation  of  annuities  of  certain  re- 
tired employees  who  elected  reduced  annui- 
ties at  the  time  of  retirement  In  order  to  pro- 
vide survivor  annuities  for  their  spouses, 
and  for  the  recomputation  of  survivor  an- 
nuities for  the  surviving  spouses  of  certain 
former  employees  who  died  In  service  or  after 
retirement;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

S.  423.  A  bill  to  provide  a  residence  for 
congressional  and  Supreme  Court  pages;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 

he  introduced  the  first  two  above-mentioned 

bills,  which  appear  under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  424.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 

the  Army  to  convey  certain  land  In  the  State 


of  Utah  to  the  Cerebral  Palsy  Center  for 
Multiple  Handicapped,  Salt  Lake  County, 
Utah;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. ' 

S.  425.  A  bin  authorizing  construction  of 
a  dam  and  reservoir  on  Mill  Creek  in  Grand 
County,  Utah,  In  the  Interest  of  flood  control 
and  allied  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  In- 
troduce the  last  above-mentioned  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request) : 

S.  426.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  restriction 
of  certain  areas  In  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  (knov/n  as  the  Eastern  Test  Range) 
for  defense  purposes,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  427.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  restrlcl 
tlon  of  certain  areas  In  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  for  defense  purposes,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Gulf  Test  Range,  Gulf  of  Mexico); 
and 

S.  428.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  restriction 
of  a  certain  area  In  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  for  defense  purposes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Matagorda  water  range);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

S.  429.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Khachlk  H 
Tatlan; 

S.  430.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jessie  Hunter 
Todd;  and 

S.  431.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Behjat 
Bakshian;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  432.  A  bill  to  establish  the  office  of  Dep- 
uty President,  to  provide  for  the  continuous 
discharge  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  of- 
fice of  President,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCarthy  when 
he  Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McGee)  : 

S.  433.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  sell  certain  land  in  Lander, 
Wyo.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Simpson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CHURCH: 

S.  434.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan  Pablo 
Castano  Zapata;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  ( for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Id^ho) : 

S.  435.  A  bill  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
the  Kaniksu  National  Forest  in  the  State 
of  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AlTalrs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Church  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  436.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DODD: 

S.437.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal, 
without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month 
waiting  period,  of  zinc  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  438.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public  health 
by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  regulate  the  manufacture, 
compounding,  processing,  distribution,  de- 
livery, and  possession  of  habit-forming  barbi- 
turate drugs,  amphetamine,  and  other  hablt- 
formlng  central  nervous  system  stimulant 
drugs,  and  other  drugs  that  have  a  potential 
for  abuse  resulting  In  psychotoxlc  effects  or 
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antisocial    behavior;    to   the  Committee   on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appear  under 
separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  439.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Samy  Antoun 
Kassab,  Gellana  Antoun  Kassab,  Bader  An- 
toun Kassab,  Julet  Antoun  Kassab,  and  Adel 
Antoun  Kassab; 

S.  440.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  L.  Rod- 
riguez; 

S.  441.  A  bill  for  the  renef  of  Amir  H. 
Mehregan; 
S.  442.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carleen  Coen; 
S.  443.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Resan  Rokad; 
S.  444.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Christina 
Ziellnskl  (formerly  Krystyna,  Wldz); 

S.  445.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Scardina,  his  wife,  Maria,  and  their  children, 
Salvatore  and  Antonia; 

S.  446.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Wllhelm 
Konyen,  his  wife,  Susanne  Fritsch  Konyen, 
and  their  children,  Susanne  Konyen  and 
Willy  Konyen; 

S.447.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Romeo  D. 
Brion; 
S.  448.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Modesta  Ogoy; 
S.  449.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of   Stanlslaw 
Blaloglowski; 

S.  450.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WlUlam  John 
Campbell  McCaughey; 

S.451.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dev  Kumar 
Mojunder; 

S.  452.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vladimir 
Staklch;   and 

S.  453.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Kraemer 
Mills,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
S.  454.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Hyang 
Na;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FONG: 
S.  455.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Kum 
Soon  Kim;  and 

S.  456.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Koon  Chew 
Ho;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   BURDICK    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.  McGovERN,  Mrs.  Neuberger,  and 
Mr.  McCarthy)  : 
S.  457.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act,  as  amended,  in  respect  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  over 
nonprofit  cooperatives;. to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  458.  A  bill  to  provide  educational  assist- 
ance to  veterans  who  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  In  the  southeast  Asia  theater  of  op- 
erations; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

S.  459.  A  bni  to  designate  Vietnam  as  a 
combat  zone  for  Federal  tax  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  hlnislf  and  Mr. 
Hartke) : 
S.  460.  A  bill  authorizing  construction  of  a 
deep-draft  harbor  by  the  State  of  Indiana 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  In  the  vicinity 
of  Burns  Waterway,  and  assumption  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  an  appropriate  part 
of  the  cost  of  construction  thereof;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bayh  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  461.  A  bni  to  provide  that  the  12th  day 
of  October  In  each  year,  known  as  Columbus 
Day.  shall  be  a  national  holiday;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  462.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Molse  Negrea; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  463.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Slmo  Miskin; 
and 

S.  464.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mllorad  Segrt; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.  465.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lulsa  Ger- 
trudes Goncalves;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  466.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  to  provide  for  the  disclosure 
of  certain  communications  received  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies  from  Members  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  adjudicatory  matters,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bni,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Neuberger) : 
S.  467.  A  bill  authorizing  construction  of 
a  navigation  project  at  Port  Orford,  Oreg.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

S.  468.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
lands  situated  in  the  State  of  Oregon  to  the 
city  of  Roseburg,  Oreg.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
Introduced   the    first    above-mentioned   bin, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  FONG: 
S.  469.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tlmoteo  A. 
Tuazon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Tower)  : 
S.J.  Res.  20.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Commission  on  the 
Revision   of  Federal   Agricultural  Laws  and 
Programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 

TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  HISTORY  OF  THE  PIMA  INDIANS 
AND  THE  SAN  CARLOS  IRRIGA- 
TION PROJECT 

Mr.  HAYDEN  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  22);  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S.  Res.  22 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document  a  history  of  the  PUna  Indians  and 
the   San   Carlos   Irrigation   project. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  CERTAIN  MAT- 
TERS RELATING  TO  MIGRATORY 
LABOR  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR 
AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution  (S.  Res. 
24) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
S.  Res.  24 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In 
accordance  with  its  jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  migratory  labor  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  such  problems  as  (a)  the  wages  of 
migratory  workers,  thehr  working  conditions, 
transportation  facilities,  housing,  health, 
and  educational  opportunities  for  migrants 
and  their  chndren,  (b)  the  nature  of  and 
the  relationships  between  the  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  programs  of 
State  and  local  governments  and  the  activi- 
ties of  private  organizations  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  migratory  workers,  and  (c)  the 
degree  of  additional  Federal  action  necessary 
In  this  area. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1965,  to 
January  31,  1966,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority 
is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shaU  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,105  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31, 1966. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shaU  not  exceed 
$75,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
CERTAIN  CENSUSES  OF  THE  TER- 
RITORY   OF    NEW    MEXICO    AND 
TERRITORY  OF  ARIZONA 
Mr.  HAYDEN  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  23);  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

S.  Res.  23 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  excerpts  from  the  decennial 
census  of  1860  for  Arizona  County  in  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico,  excerpts  from  the 
decennial  Federal  censtis  of  1870  for  the 
Territory  of  Arizona,  together  with  excerpts 
from  the  Special  Territorial  Census  of  1864 
taken  In  Arizona  under  the  authority  of  the 
Act  of  September  9,  1850  (9  Stat.  448) . 


ARMING  OF  AMERICAN  SERVICE- 
MEN FIGHTING   IN   VIETNAM 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  25)  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  as  to  the  arming  of  American 
servicemen  fighting  in  Vietnam,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Tower. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) ^^^^^^^__^ 

CODE    OP   ETHICS    FOR   MEMBERS. 

OFFICERS,    AND    EMPLOYEES    OP 

THE  SENATE 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  26)  to  provide  a  code  of  ethics  for 
Members,  officers,  and  employees  of  the 
Senate,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
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(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Javits,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


STRIP  MINE  RECLAMATION  STUDY 
BILL 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleagues,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana  fMr.  Hartke],  the  junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ScottI. 
and  myself.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  study 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  strip 
and  surface  mining  operations  in  the 
United  States  and  for  a  report  to  Con- 
gress of  the  results  of  such  study. 

Strip  and  surface  mining  operations  in 
many  sections  of  our  country,  in  recent 
years,  have  made  possible  the  tapping  of 
some  of  our  mineral  resources  in  quan- 
tities of  great  magnitude  and  at  costs 
far  below  those  of  deep-shaft  and  other 
mining  methods.  While  one  might  jus- 
tifiably say  this  progress  has  been  bene- 
ficial to  our  economy  as  a  whole,  never- 
theless, we  must  face  the  fact  that  it 
also,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  has  de- 
stroyed all  other  usefulness  of  the  land 
and  has  left  abominable,  grotesque 
scars.  Plainly  stating  it,  Mr.  President, 
in  many  areas  the  land  has  been  robbed 
of  its  resources  and  abandoned  to  the 
wrath  of  the  elements.  Time  alone  will 
not  heal  these  wounds. 

There  are  large  areas  in  Ohio  and 
other  States  where,  as  a  result  of  strip- 
ping operations,  public  highways  have 
suffered  severe  damage  by  reason  of 
slippage;  streams,  lakes,  and  wells  have 
been  polluted;  wildlife  cover  has  been 
destroyed;  and,  finally,  the  entire  areas 
themselves  have  been  abandoned  as  un- 
productive and  virtual  wasteland.  The 
future  economy  of  these  areas  is  seriously 
threatened. 

Mr.  President,  during  my  administra- 
tion as  Governor  of  Ohio,  after  many 
unsuccessful  attempts,  there  was  finally 
enacted  a  strip  mine  reclamation  law 
requiring  strip  mine  operators  to  restore 
the  usefulness  of  the  land  by  a  degree  of 
leveling  of  the  spoil  banks  and  planting 
of  them  in  grasses  and  trees.  While  the 
law  has  been  helpful  in  land  restoration, 
I  have  always  felt  that  it  should  have 
required  more  strict  conservation  meas- 
ures. Faced  v.'ith  almost  insurmount- 
able opposition,  it  was  the  best  that  I 
could  get. 

While  some  other  States  have  had 
some  strip  mining  regulation  laws  en- 
acted in  recent  years,  there  remain 
throughout  the  country  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  acres  of  pre-law  spoil  banks, 
which  can.  it  is  my  belief,  be  converted 
to  some  useful  purpose  with  a  little  help. 

Strip  and  surface  mining  operations 
are  no  longer  confined  to  the  once-limit- 
ed areas.  These  operations  are  spread- 
ing daily  in  many  of  the  mineral  pro- 
ducing States.  With  the  cooperation  of 
the  several  States  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  as  my  bill  provides,  a 
very  beneficial  land  use  study  would  be 
made  in  order  that  the  Congress  could 
determine  in  what  manner  and  in  what 
degree  it  would  have  responsibility  in 
helping   to  restore   to  usefulness  these 


ever-growing  numbers  of  acres  of  deso- 
lation. 

During  the  88th  Congress,  an  identical 
bill  received  the  approval  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  the  Department  of  In- 
terior and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  368  >  to  provide  for  a  study 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  strip 
and  surface  mining  operations  in  the 
United  States  and  for  a  report  to  Con- 
gress of  the  results  of  such  study,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Lausche  (for  himself  and  other  Sena-, 
tors) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  368 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  (a)  In 
order  that  the  e.xtent  and  eflfect  of  strip  and 
surface  mining  operations  in  the  United 
States  caji  be  ascertained,  and  in  order  to 
develop  information  which  may  aid  in  de- 
termining what  remedial  action  with  re- 
.=^pect  to  such  operations  can  be  taken  by 
Congress  and  by  the  several  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  a  survey  and  study  of  strip 
pnd  surface  mining  operations  in  the  United 
States. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
make  the  study  and  survey  authorized  in 
subsection  (a)  in  full  cooperation  with  ap- 
propriate Federal  and  State  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  2.  The  survey  and  study  authorized 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  the  following  mat- 
ters— 

( 1 )  the  nature  and  extent  of  strip  and 
surface  mining  operations  in  the  United 
States: 

(2)  the  ownership  of  the  real  property  in- 
volved in  strip  and  surface  mining  opera- 
tions; 

( 3 )  the  safety  of  the  conduct  of  such  strip 
and  surface  mining  operations; 

(4)  the  hazards  to  public  health  and 
safety  resulting  from  such  operations: 

(5)  the  effect  of  strip  and  surface  mining 
operations  on  highway  programs  of  the 
United  States  and  the  several  States; 

(6)  the  effect  of  strip  and  surface  mining 
operations  on  the  scenic  features  of  the 
United  States  and  the  several  States; 

(7)  the  effect  of  strip  and  surface  mining 
operations  on  the  fish  and  wildlife  and  other 
natural  resources  of  the  United  States  and 
the  several  States;  and 

(8)  the  public  interest  in  and  public  ben- 
efits which  may  result  from  the  appropriate 
development  and  use  of  areas  subjected  to 
strip  and  surface  mining  operations. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  transmit  to  Congress  a  report  on  the 
survey  and  study  authorized  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act.  Such  report  shall  con- 
tain all  information  developed  as  a  result 
of  such  survey  and  study  together  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary,  based  on 
the  finding  of  this  study  and  on  techniques 
developed  by  Federal  agencies  as  part  of 
their  continuing  programs,  and  shall  be  made 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  completion 
of  the  survey  and  study,  but  not  later  than 


two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  report  which  he  sub- 
mits to  Congress  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  to  the  Governor  of  each  State 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 


A  BILL  TO  PERMIT  VOLUNTARY 
FIRE  COMPANIES  TO  BE  CLASSI- 
FIED IN  NONPROFIT  CATEGORY 
OF  POSTAL  LAWS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
permit  volunteer  fire  companies  to  be 
classified  in  the  nonprofit  category  of  the 
postal  laws. 

At  the  present  time  religious,  educa- 
tional, philanthropic,  labor,  veterans, 
and  fraternal  organizations  are  able  to 
use  the  nonprofit  rate,  which  is  approxi- 
inately  one-fourth  the  cost  of  the  first- 
class  rate. 

Since  the  volunteer  fire  companies  of 
this  country  render  such  an  extremely 
valuable  service  to  their  communities, 
and  since  they  operate  almost  exclusively 
on  contributions  received  from  public- 
spirited  citizens,  they  certainly  deserve 
to  be  permitted  to  send  mail  at  the  non- 
profit rate. 

These  volunteer  companies,  I  know 
from  experience  in  Delaware,  often  use 
the  mails  both  to  report  on  company 
activities  and  to  solicit  funds. 

A  saving  in  their  mailing  costs  would 
mean  that  this  money  could  be  put  to 
use  in  providing  better  volunteer  fire 
service  to  their  communities. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  colleague, 
Senator  V/;lliams  of  Delaware,  as  well  as 
Senator  Johnston,  Senator  Brewster, 
and  Senator  Scott  for  cosponsoring  the 
bill  with  me.  An  identical  bill  I  intro- 
duced during  the  last  ses.>?ion  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  August  6,  1964. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  <S.  3?0i  to  permit  voluntary 
fire  companies  to  be  classified  in  the  non- 
profit category  of  the  postal  laws  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 
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HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Aiken, 
Cotton,  Morton,  Prouty,  and  Scott,  I 
send  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  designed  to  assist  States  in 
improving  the  health  care  of  individuals 
65  years  and  over  of  low  and  moderate 
income  by  enabling  them  to  obtain  pro- 
tection against  the  expenses  of  health 
services. 

This  is  a  subject  of  concern  to  all  of 
us  and  one  to  which  we  in  the  Congi'ess 
shall  be  devoting  our  attention  in  the 
months  ahead.  Soon  20  million  Ameri- 
cans will  be  65  years  of  age  or  older. 
Rising  medical  costs,  reduced  incomes, 
and  the  increased  medical  services  which 
older  people  require  combine  to  create  a 
situation  in  which  many  of  our  aged 


citizens  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the  help 
they  need. 

The  number  of  Americans  participat- 
ing in  private  health  plans  is  rising 
steadily  and  this  is  a  trend  which  is 
commendable.  The  passage  of  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act  by  Congress  in  1960  was  also 
a  step  forward.  Directed  toward  help- 
ing the  medically  indigent,  programs  un- 
der the  act  are  in  operation  in  40  States 
and  4  other  jurisdictions  and  have  been 
authorized  in  3  additional  States.  Mas- 
sachusetts, I  am  pleased  to  say,  was 
among  the  first  to  implement  Kerr-Mills 
and  has  a  program  which  is  considered 
an  excellent  one.  Other  States  are  ad- 
justing their  programs  so  that  they  will 
meet  the  needs  of  thei»-  people  more  ade- 
quately. At  least  15  have  liberalized  eli- 
gibility requirements  since  implementing 
Kerr-Mills,  and  a  like  number  have  in- 
creased program  benefits.  But  there  is 
evidence  that,  to  date  at  least,  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act  has  not  proved  sufficient  to 
meet  the  need  which  exists. 

There  has  been  criticism  that  the  act 
as  implemented  in  some  States  imposes 
burdensome  means  test  requirements, 
and  excludes  certain  individuals  who 
need  assistance  in  meeting  their  medical 
costs.  In  my  opinion  this  criticism  is 
generally  justified. 

We  have  medical  aid  for  the  aged 
today.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  im- 
prove its  quality,  to  extend  the  number 
of  people  eligible  to  receive  assistance, 
and  to  soften  the  sometimes  onerous  re- 
quirements which  must  be  met  before 
eligibility  is  established.  At  the  same 
time,  I  personally  believe  a  program  that 
is  voluntary  and  administered  locally  as 
far  as  possible  is  wiser  and  in  the  end 
more  helpful  than  one  administered  and 
controlled  from  Washington.  I  believe, 
too,  that  ability  to  pay  as  well  as  age 
should  influence  eligibility,  and  I  lean  to 
the  view  that  financing  the  program 
from  general  revenue  is  more  equitable 
than  levying  a  payroll  tax  or  adding  its 
cost  to  social  security.  Obviously  the 
method  of  financing  determines  on 
which  group  in  our  society  the  burden  of 
the  cost  will  fall.  Unlike  the  graduated 
income  tax — general  revenue  approach — 
which  taxes  persons  according  to  their 
ability  to  pay,  the  payroll  tax  which  has 
been  proposed  by  some  would  require 
a  person  earning  $5,200  a  year  to  pay  as 
much  as  a  person  earning  $52,000  an- 
nually. We  want  to  make  sure  that  in 
any  changes  in  the  law  we  are  helping 
our  aged  and  not  handicapping  all  of  our 
fellow  citizens. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  approaches 
to  the  goal  which  we  all  seek:  meeting 
the  health  care  needs  of  our  older  citi- 
zens and  meeting  them  with  dignity  and 
in  an  equitable  manner.  A  number  of 
suggestions  have  already  been  advanced. 
My  colleagues  and  I  offer  this  proposal 
for  the  consideration  of  Congress.  We 
do  so  in  the  belief  that  its  main  features 
are  desirable  ingredients  of  a  national 
health  care  for  the  aged  program.  We 
recognize  that  the  problem  is  a  compli- 
cated one  which  defies  simple  solutions, 
and  we  join  with  many  others  in  the 
search  for  the  most  helpful  and  wise  ap- 
proach.   Further  careful  analysis  of  our 


bill  may  lead  to  refinements  of  some  of 
its  provisions.  I  note,  for  example,  that 
within  the  past  year  advocates  of  the 
payroll  tax  approach  have  decided  to 
authorize  an  association  of  private  in- 
surance carriers  to  sell  policies  covering 
health  costs  not  included  under  the  social 
security  plan.  Participating  carriers 
would  be  exempt  from  antitrust  laws. 
This  and  other  recent  changes  represent 
an  improvement  in  that  method. 

We  offer  the  oill  as  a  serious  effort  to 
meet  the  problem  which  exists.  Briefly 
stated,  the  major  features  of  the  bill  are 
as  follows : 

First.  It  is  a  voluntary  program  fi- 
nanced with  general  revenues  and  not 
one  based  on  compulsory  social  security 
financing. 

Second.  It  involves  Federal-State 
matching  and  State  administration. 

Third.  It  builds  upon  Kerr-Mills 
rather  than  replaces  it,  since  one  require- 
ment of  State  participation  In  this  pro- 
gram is  that  it  have  a  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram in  effect. 

Fourth.  It  extends  benefits  to  individ- 
uals who  are  not  eligible  for  assistance 
under  Kerr-Mills,  and  also  provides  an 
alternative  to  Kerr-Mills  enroUees. 

Fifth.  It  offers  a  choice  of  three  actu- 
arily  equivalent  plans  so  that  partici- 
pants can  select  the  one  which  best 
meets  their  specific  needs. 

Sixth.  It  includes  a  private  insurance 
policy  option. 

Seventh.  It  involves  contributions  by 
individual  enroUees  based  on  their  in- 
come. 

Eighth.  It  avoids  the  undesirable  fea- 
tures of  a  means  test,  yet  by  establish- 
ing an  income  limitation  on  eligibility 
it  excludes  individuals  fully  able  to  meet 
their  own  medical  costs. 

Participation  in  this  program  would 
be  open  to  individuals  of  65  years  of  age 
or  over  who  are  not  recipients  of  old  age 
assistance  or  other  Federal  public  assist- 
ance programs,  excluding  Kerr-Mills  en- 
roUees. The  income  limitation  for  single 
people  is  33,000  and  for  married  couples 
a  combined  income  of  $6,000  is  per- 
mitted. Individuals  would  be  required  to 
pay  an  enrollment  fee  which  would  vary 
with  income.  The  minimum  enrollment 
fee  would  be  $10  annually  and  would  ap- 
ply to  individuals  receiving  $1,000  or  less 
in  income.  For  persons  with  income  in 
excess  of  $1,000,  the  fee  would  be  as 
follows : 

Income  of  indi-       Amount  of  enrollment 
vidual  fee 

More  than  $1,000  but 
not       more       than 

$1,500 $10  plus  21/2  percent 

of  Income  in   ex- 
More  than  $1,500  but         cess  of  $1,000. 
not       more        than 

$2,000 $22.50  plus  S'i  Per- 
cent of  Income  In 
excess  of  $1,500. 
More  than  $2,000  but 
not       more       than 

$2,500 $40  plus  7  percent  of 

income    in   excess 
of  $2,000. 
More  than  $2,500  but 
not       more       than 

$3,000 $75  plus  9  percent  of 

income    in    excess 
of  $2,500. 


Under  the  terms  of  this  bill  three  op- 
tions are  available  to  individuals: 

First.  A  preventive  diagnostic,  short- 
term  program  which  would  provide  as 
a  minimum: 

(a)  Twenty-one  days  of  inpatient  hos- 
pital services  which  include  physician, 
nursing,  and  intern  services  as  well  as 
laboratory  and  X-ray  services,  ambula- 
tory services,  drugs,  and  appliances  re- 
lated to  care  and  treatment. 

(b)  Sixty-three  days  of  skilled  nurs- 
ing home  care.  State  plan  can  provide 
more.  However,  the  number  of  days  for 
which  participants  will  have  the  costs 
of  inpatient  hospital  services  paid  shall 
be  reduced  by  1  for  each  3  days  he  re- 
ceives skilled  nursing  home  care. 

(c)  Surgical  services  provided  in  a 
hospital. 

(d)  Physicians'  services  for  12  days 
outside  a  hospital.  -""^ 

(e)  One  hundred  dollars  of  ambula- 
tory, diagnostic,  laboratory,  and  X-ray 
services  rendered  outside  a  hospital  or 
nursing  home. 

The  State  may  include  additional 
health  services  if  it  wishes  to  do  so. 

Second.  A  long-term  major  illness 
program  which  would  provide  as  a  mini- 
mum: 

(a)  One  hundred  and  twenty  days  of 
inpatient  hospital  services. 

(b)  Skilled  nursing  home  care. 

(c)  Prescribed  drugs. 

(d )  Diagnostic  laboratoiy  services^in- 
cluding  X-ray — not  exceeding  $200. 

(e)  Outpatient  hospital  services. 

(f)  Physicians'  services  including 
surgery. 

Under  this  option,  the  State  may  also 
include  additional  health  services  if  it 
so  desires. 

Payment  would  be  made  for  not  less 
than  80  percent  nor  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  above  costs  in  excess  of  $50  dur- 
ing an  enrollment  year. 

Third.  Private  insurance  policy  pro- 
gram: Instead  of  enrolling  in  the 
short-term  or  long-term  program,  an  in- 
dividual may  elect  to  receive  a  certificate 
to  be  used  in  assisting  him  to  defray  the 
premium  costs  of  a  qualified  private 
health  insurance  policy  of  which  he  is  a 
beneficiary.  The  total  payment  cannot 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  actuarial  value  of  the  short-term 
and  long-term  programs  minus  the  en- 
rollment fee  persons  would  pay  under 
either  short-term  or  long-term  programs. 
Such  private  health  insurance  policy 
would  have  to  provide  health  benefits 
having  an  actuarial  value  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  the  benefits  provided  by  either 
the  short-term  or  long-term  program. 

Federal  participation  in  State  program 
costs  would  consist  of  grants  of  50  per- 
cent of  State  administrative  costs  and 
from  60  to  80  percent  of  other  costs — 
exclusive  of  enrollment  fee  receipts — de- 
pending on  a  State's  per  capita  income, 
up  to  a  maximum  Federal  contribution  of 
$150  per  enroUee. 

A  single  State  agency  would  be  desig- 
nated to  administer  the  program.  If  it 
desires  to  do  so,  a  State  could  utilize, 
through  agreements  or  contracts  with 
voluntary  private  organizations,  the 
services  of  such  organizations  in  the 
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administration  of  one  or  more  health 
benefits  programs  under  the  State  plan. 

An  Advisory  Council  on  Health  Care 
Benefits  for  the  Aged  would  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  advise  the  Sec- 
retary on  matters  relating  to  general  pol- 
icies and  administration.  It  would  con- 
sist of  12  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  4-year  terms — 4  from  among 
representatives  of  various  State  or  lo- 
cal government  agencies  concerned  with 
the  provision  of  health  care  or  insurance 
against  the  costs  thereof,  4  from  among 
nongovernmental  persons  concerned 
with  the  provision  of  such  care  or  with 
such  insurance,  and  4  persons  from  the 
general  publiclo  represent  consumers  of 
health  care — and  2  ex  officio  members, 
the  Surgeon  General  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security. 

Cost:  Based  on  an  estimated  80  per- 
cent participation  of  the  13.8  million 
persons  eligible  for  the  first  year  of  the 
program.  Robert  J.  Myers,  chief  actuarj' 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
estimated  that  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  Sl,315  million. 
States  would  contribute  another  S710 
million  while  the  amount  received  from 
enrollment  fees  would  be  approximately 
S285  m.illion. 

In  my  State  of  Massachusetts  there 
are  nearly  a  half  million  individuals  65 
or  over  who  would  be  eligible  for  this 
program.  If  80  percent  of  these  partici- 
pated, 360.000  persons  would  be  enrolled. 

Mr.  Myers  estimated  that  it  would  cost 
Massachusetts  S29.8  million  for  the  pro- 
gram with  another  $44.6  million  as  the 
Federal  contribution.  Eni-ollment  fees 
could  be  expected  to  raise  another  $11.8 
million,  bringing  the  total  cost  in  Massa- 
chusetts to  about  $86.2  million. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  indicated,  my 
collea.cues  and  I  offer  this  proposal  for 
consideration  because  we  believe  it  rep- 
resents a  sound  approach  to  the  impor- 
tant problem  of  assisting  our  older  citi- 
zens to  obtain  the  health  care  they  need. 
We  hope  that  it  Vill  be  considered  care- 
fully. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  395)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  provide  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  State  programs  of  voluntary 
health  insurance  for  the  aged,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  S.altonstall  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referreu  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


PROPOSED  AUTHORITY  UNDER 
AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT  TO 
RENDER  ASSISTANCE  TO  STRICK- 
EN AREAS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  assistance  under  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  for  certain  areas  and 
ask  that  it  remain  at  the  desk  for  7  days 
to  allow  any  Senators  who  desire  to  do 
so  to  cosponsor  it.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  the  bill  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  it  will 
remain  at  tiie  desk  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
text  of  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  requested. 

The  bill  tS.  400  >  to  authorize  assistance 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  for 
certain  additional  areas  which  have  sus- 
tained, or  are  about  to  sustain,  sudden 
and  severe  economic  hardship,  introduced 
by  Mr.  McIntyre,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  400 

Be  it  enacted  by  Vie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Aincrica  iJi  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 5(a)  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  tlie  end  tliereof  a  new 
p.iragraph  as  follows: 

"To  assist  In  the  economic  readjustment 
of,  and  to  provide  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities in,  certain  areas  which  have  sus- 
tained, or  are  about  to  sustain,  sudden  and 
severe  economic  hardship,  the  Secretary  shall 
also  designate  as  'redevelopment  areas'  those 
areas  within  the  United  States  In  which  he 
determines  tliat  a  natural  disaster,  or  the 
loss,  removal,  or  closing  of  a  major  source 
of  employment  (including  the  closing  of  mili- 
tary installations),  has  caused,  or  is  about 
to  cause,  an  unusual  and  abrupt  rise  in  un- 
employment or  underemployment  of  such 
magnitude  that  the  area  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  become  eligible  for  designation 
under  the  other  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion, or  under  subsection  (b),  within  two 
years  unles.<;  the  authority  conferred  by  this 
paragraph  is  exercised." 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  bill  is  designed 
to  help  remedy  a  situation  which  has  ex- 
isted for  a  nimiber  of  years  and  which 
has  dramatically  revealed  itself  in  the 
recent  announcement  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  relating  to  the  closing  down  of 
military  installations  throughout  the 
country. 

In  brief,  the  bill  provides  that  area 
redevelopment  assistance  shall  be  avail- 
able to  those  areas  of  the  Nation  which, 
although  they  do  not  presently  meet  the 
requirements  for  such  assistance,  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements within  2  years  as  the  result 
of  a  recent,  or  a  pending,  removal  of  a 
major  .source  of  employment. 

This  situation  could  follow  the  closing 
down  of  a  major  military  installation,  the 
departure  of  a  privately  owned  industry, 
or  a  natural  disaster  which  resulted  in 
severe  underemployment. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  provide  a 
permanent  standby  authority  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  extend  im- 
mediate aid  in  situations  such  as  the 
phasing  out  of  the  Port.smouth  Naval 
Shipyard,  the  closing  of  the  Studebaker 
plant  in  South  Bend,  or  the  Alaskan 
earthquakes.  Available  aid,  of  course, 
would  be  in  the  form  of  regular  ARA 
grants  and  loans,  4-percent  SBA  loans, 
and  increased  funds  for  urban  planning 
and  urban  renewal  grants,  among  others. 


FLOOD  INSURANCE  STUDY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  past  two  Congresses  I 
have  introduced  proposed  legislation  au- 


thorizing a  study  by  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  of  a  possible  Fed- 
ei-al  flood  insurance  program.  In  both 
cases  the  proposed  legislation  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  administration  and  passed 
by  the  Senate  but  not  enacted  into  law. 

Yet  each  year  the  need  for  such  a  study 
has  become  more  urgent.  My  interest 
in  this  problem  resulted  from  the  1962 
storms  which  ravaged  the  coast  of  New 
Jersey  and  other  northeastern  States. 
Now,  as  we  have  seen,  even  more  tragic 
floods  have  devastated  our  western 
coastal  States  in  the  closing  days  of  1964. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  delay  no  longer 
in  seeking  a  solution  to  the  crushing 
economic  burdens  and  hai-dships  suf- 
fered by  the  victims  of  such  disasters. 
I  am  therefore  introducing  this  essential 
measure  again,  as  my  first  bill  of  the  89th 
Congress,  and  I  am  pleased  that  Sena- 
tors Bartlett,  Bible,  Cooper,  Montoya, 
Morse,  Moss,  Randolph,  and  Yarbor- 
our.H  have  joined  as  cosponsors.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  lie 
on  the  table  through  the  close  of  business 
on  January  19  to  pivc  other  interested 
Senators  the  opportunity  for  cosponsor- 
ship. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  v.ithout  objection,  the  bill 
will  remain  at  the  desk  until  January 
19,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

The  bill  (S.  408)  to  authorize  a  study 
of  methods  of  helpin;,^  to  pi  ivide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  victims  of  futui'e  ilood 
disasters  introduced  by  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey  >for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  a:id  Currency. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  For 
many  generations,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  accepted  the  responsibility  for 
action  in  cases  of  floods  and  other  dis- 
asters. This  has  sometimes  taken  the 
foiTn  of  relief  for  the  victims,  and  in 
other  cases  has  involved  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  construction  of  flood  con- 
trol works.  But  the  sad  fact  is  that 
despite  such  assistance  we  have  not  at- 
tacked the  basic  problem.  We  have  been 
swatting  flies  instead  of  draining  the 
swamp. 

As  soon  as  there  is  a  flood  disaster, 
there  is  a  scramble  to  have  the  location 
declared  a  disaster  area  so  that  inexpen- 
sive Federal  loans  can  be  made  available 
to  permit  businessmen  to  reestablish 
themselves.  But  neither  the  language  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  Act 
nor  the  amount  of  money  available  un- 
der it  is  liberal  enough  to  permit  the 
average  farmer  or  homeowner  to  obtain 
relief.  What  is  needed  is  some  way  for 
the  victims  of  flood  disaster  to  obtain 
protection  at  a  reasonable  rate  which 
would  forestall  economic  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation in  the  past  have  clearly  developed 
the  fact  that  the  cost  of  flood  insurance 
for  crops,  buildings,  beaches,  and  other 
property  is  beyond  the  reach  of  almost 
everyone.  In  the  case  of  insurance  pol- 
icies for  coastal  areas,  for  example,  gen- 
erally only  wind  damage  is  covered.  Even 
if  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  the  al- 
ways extremely  expensive  flood  coverage. 
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there  is  considerable  dispute  over  wheth- 
er the  damage  was  caused  by  floodwaters 
or  wind. 

The  problem  was  vividly  described  In 
a  Wall  Street  Journal  article  of  Decem- 
ber 29,  1964,  on  the  recent  tragic  floods 
on  our  west  coast.  It  reports  that  the 
spokesman  for  a  northern  California 
lumber  company  which  may  suffer  up  to 
$10  million  in  damage  stated  his  com- 
pany has  "absolutely  zero"  insurance, 
and  that  this  is  also  the  case  with  all 
lumber  operations  in  the  Eel  River  Can- 
yon where  the  cost  of  insurance  is  pro- 
hibitive precisely  because  of  the  flood 
danger.  The  article  further  reports  that 
the  damages  resulting  from  the  terrible 
floods  in  Oregon  and  California  are  near- 
ing  $1  billion. 

Flood  losses,  moreover,  affect  not  only 
individuals  directly  involved  but  all  the 
taxpayers  of  flooded  communities,  for 
often  a  great  deal  of  publicly  owned  land 
is  inundated. 

In  Asbury  Prak,  N.J.,  for  example,  the 
taxpayers  faced  SI, 500.000  in  damage  to 
the  estimated  $15  million  of  public 
beachfront  properties  maintained  by  the 
city  as  a  result  of  the  northeast  coastal 
storms  of  March  1962.  Federal  aid 
available  to  pro^'ide  essential  shore  pro- 
tective works  was  only  a  little  over 
$250,000.  Municipal  taxpayers  can  no 
longer  afford  to  carry  this  burden  with- 
out some  assistance.  The  State  of  New 
Jersey  clearly  recognized  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem,  and  in  this  connection  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
my  remarks  there  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  a  joint  resolution  adopted 
by  the  State  legislature  on  December  29, 
1964,  urging  Congress  to  implement  the 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordei'ed. 

(Sec  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Pi-esident,  this  bill,  in  brief,  would  di- 
rect the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  Administrator  to  undertake  a 
study  of  alternative  programs  to  help 
provide  financial  assistance  to  victims  of 
flood  disasters.  The  study  would  be 
conducted  in  close  cooperation  with  ap- 
propriate Federal  departments,  such  as 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Geological 
Survey,  and  the  Weather  Bureau.  A  re- 
port would  be  made  to  Congress  which 
would  include  information  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  each  program  studied,  esti- 
mates of  costs  to  both  the  Fedei-al  Gov- 
ernment and  to  property  owners  and  the 
legal  authority  for  State  financial  par- 
ticipation. The  study  would  be  sub- 
mitted within  9  months  from  the  enact- 
ment of  the  act  or  the  appropriation  of 
funds,  whichever  is  greater. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  the  bill  has  al- 
ways had  the  full  support  of  the  HHFA, 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  and 
the  Budget  Bureau,  and  in  1962  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  issued  a  statement 
endorsing  it.  It  has  also  received  the 
endorsement  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments,  which  for  many  years  has 
been  keenly  interested  in  flood  plain 
zoning  and  flood  insurance. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  already  de- 
layed too  long  in  attacking  this  problem. 
We  must  not  wait  to  express  our  concern 


until  the  floods  come  again  to  destroy 
homes  and  livelihoods.  I  urge  early 
action  on  this  measure  to  seek  ways  to 
permanently  solve  the  problems. 

EXHIBCT    1 

State  of  New  Jersey,  Assembly  Joint 
Resolution  28 

Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress 

of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to 

Implement   the   Federal    Flood   Insurance 

Act  of  1956 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
in  1956,  enacted  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1956;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  found  In  said  act 
that  "In  the  case  of  recurring  natural  dis- 
asters, including  recurring  floods,  insurance 
protection  against  individual  and  public  loss 
is  not  always  practically  available  through 
private  or  public  sources":  and 

Whereas  the  avowed  purpose  of  said  act 
was  to  establish  a  program  of  Federal  insur- 
ance and  reinsurance  against  the  risk  of 
floods  and  to  encourage  private  insurance 
covering  such  flood  risks;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  heretofore  failed  to  appropriate  the 
funds  necessary  to  implement  the  Federal 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956;  and 

Whereas  since  1956  there  have  been  num- 
erous disasters,  storms,  and  floods  In  many 
of  the  States  of  this  Nation  causing  untold 
damage  to  public  and  private  property;  and 

Whereas  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  as  a 
result  of  tlie  storm  and  flood  of  March  1962 
alone,  the  damage  to  public  and  private 
property  exceeded  $100  million;  and 

Whereas  the  public  and  private  losses  suf- 
fered as  a  result  of  such  storms  and  floods 
has  caused  widespread  distress  and  hardship 
adversely  affecting  the  general  welfare  with- 
out regard  to  State  boiiiidary  lines;  and 

Whereas,  much  of  said  distress  and  hard- 
ship could  have  been  avoided,  reduced,  or 
guarded  against  if  the  Federal  Flood  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1956  had  been  properly  and  ade- 
quately implemented  at  the  time  of  Its  orig- 
inal passage;  and 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  common  interest  of 
all  of  the  States  of  this  Nation  to  support 
the  program  of  insurance  protection  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act 
of  1956;  and 

Whereas  it  appears  timely  for  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  renew 
the  request  for  action  in  this  regard  pre- 
viously made  by  Joint  Resolution  5  of  the 
1962  legislature:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  New  Jersey: 

1.  Tlie  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
memorialized  to  enact  the  legislation  neces- 
sary to  fully  implement  the  Federal  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1956. 

2.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  transmit 
forthwith  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
Senators  from  New  Jersey  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  elected  from  New  Jersey. 

3.  This  joint  resolution  shall  take  effect 
Immediately 


BILLS  TO  INCREASE  ANNUITY  PAY- 
MENTS TO  RETIRED  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  American  people  in  recent  years  have 
become  increasingly  aware  of  the  de- 
sirability of  attracting  topflight  people 
to  Government  service.  One  means  to 
be  used  toward  this  end  is  sufficient 
salaries.  Another  is  the  promise  of  ade- 
quate retirement  benefits. 


Therefore  I  send  to  the  desk  two  bills 
intended  to  raise  retirement  annuities  to 
a  more  adequate  level. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  their  im- 
portance in  attracting  the  best  qualified 
persons  to  Government  service,  adequate 
annuity  payments  are  of  course  de- 
manded by  considerations  of  social 
justice.    Consider  the  following  facts: 

Records  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration show  that  there  are  23,000 
annuitants  who  retired  prior  to  1948, 
when  salaries  were  less  than  half  what 
they  are  today  and  when  the  maximum 
annuity  was  only  half  of  a  person's  pay. 

The  164,000  persons  who  retired  be- 
tween 1948  and  1956  are  receiving  con- 
siderably smaller  annuities  than  the 
265,000  who  retired  after  1956. 

As  of  1963,  out  of  453,000  civil  service 
employee  annuitants,  124,000  were  re- 
ceiving less  than  $100  per  month  and 
289,000  were  drawing  less  than  $200  pei 
month. 

Here  is  the  most  shocking  part:  Out 
of  a  total  of  190,000  civil  service  survivor 
annuitants — widows — we  were  paying 
less  than  $100  per  month  to  153,000  in 
1963. 

The  cost  of  living  has  increased  15 
percent  since  1955. 

The  only  increase  in  civil  service  an- 
nuities during  this  period  was  limited  to 
5  percent.  Civil  service  annuitants  have 
fallen  behind  by  10  percent  in  their  bat- 
tle with  inflation. 

To  end  this  situation  I  propose  a  10- 
percent  increase  in  each  annuity  up  to 
$2,400  per  year.  This  is  not  a  large  in- 
crease; it  does  not  do  full  justice  to  the 
needs  of  the  retired  Federal  employees. 
However,  it  is  a  constructive  step  that 
should  be  enacted  at  a  very  early  date. 

Also  I  propose  that  retirees  electing  a 
reduced  annuity  in  order  to  provide  an 
annuity  for  a  surviving  spouse  not  have 
their  annuity  reduced  by  the  present  2  V2 
percent  of  the  first  $3,600,  but  that  they 
continue  to  pay  for  the  provision  of 
survivors  annuities  by  a  10-percent  re- 
duction of  any  annuity  over  $3,600. 

The  second  of  the  two  bills  which  I  am 
introducing  deals  with  the  fact  that 
former  employees  who  retired  before 
1956  still  have  annuity  reductions  up  to 
25  percent  to  provide  survivor  benefits 
for  their  spouses,  while  more  recent  re- 
tirees have  much  smaller  deductions.  To 
correct  some  of  the^nequities  in  the  sur- 
vivor annuities  progr^,  I  propose  to 
recompute  all  annuities  of  those  retir- 
ing before  October  11,  1962,  to  give  the 
retirees  the  advantage  of  the  more  recent 
formula,  and  to  bring  up  all  survivor 
annuities  to  55  percent  of  the  annuity  of 
the  retiree. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  early  considera- 
tion of  these  two  bills  which  would  go 
far  toward  increasing  the  quality  of  the 
Civil  Service  at  the  same  time  that  they 
represent  an  act  of  social  justice  toward 
those  directly  affected. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yarbor- 
ouGH,  were  received,  read  twice  by  their 
titles,  and   referred  to  the  Committee 
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on    Post    Office  and    Civil    Service,    as 
follows : 

S.  421.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  Increases 
In  annuities  payable  from  the  civil  service 
retirement  and  disability  fund;  and 

S.  422.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
the  recomputatlon  of  annuities  of  certain 
retired  employees  who  elected  reduced  an- 
nuities at  the  time  of  retirement  in  order 
to  provide  survivor  annuities  for  their 
spouses,  and  for  the  recomputatlon  of  sur- 
vivor annuities  for  the  surviving  spouses  of 
certain  former  employees  who  died  in  service 
or  after  retirement. 


CONSTRUCTION  OP  A  DAM  AND 
RESERVOIR  ON  MILL  CREEK. 
GRAND  COUNTY,  UTAH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  construction  of  a  dam  and 
reservoir  at  Mill  Creek,  in  Grand  County, 
Utah. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  holds  greater 
promise  for  the  future  of  the  people  of 
Utah  than  the  full  development  of  their 
slender  water  resources.  Although  the 
water  outlook  in  my  State  of  Utah  is 
much  better  this  year  than  it  has  been 
recently,  we  are  still  facing  a  water  short- 
age. 

The  people  of  Grand  County,  Utah, 
are  particularly  anxious  to  adopt  feasi- 
ble means  of  conserving  for  beneficial  use 
eveiy  drop  of  water  which  falls  in  their 
arid  section  of  the  State.  Too  much  of 
this  precious  water  is  now  being  lost. 
Even  in  good  water  years,  streams  flood 
in  the  springtime,  and  during  cloud- 
bursts, destroy  farms  and  homes,  only  to 
run  completely  dry  by  midsummer  and 
fall. 

At  my  request,  the  U.S.  Coitds  of  Engi- 
neers began  a  study,  sometime  ago,  of 
Mill  and  Pack  Creeks,  in  Grand  County, 
which  in  the  cloudburst  season  have  been 
flooding  into  the  basements  and  homes 
of  some  of  the  newer  areas  of  the  town 
of  Moab,  and  destroying  considerable 
property  in  this  important  county  seat. 
In  May  of  1963,  a  public  hearing  was  held 
in  the  courthouse  there,  and  was  at- 
tended by  about  140  people,  including 
representatives  of  the  town  of  Moab,  of 
Grand  County,  of  agencies  of  the  State 
of  Utah,  of  Federal  agencies,  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  General  Prye,  South  Pacific 
division  engineer,  together  with  members 
of  the  district  engineer's  staff  and  the 
district  engineer. 

This  hearing  brought  out  very  forcibly 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  area  in 
the  construction  in  the  Mill  and  Pack 
Creek  Valleys  of  a  multiple-purpose  dam 
which  would  control  floods,  make  water 
available  for  domestic  and  irrigation 
uses,  and  establish  a  recreation  area 
around  the  dam.  The  people  also  indi- 
cated their  desire  for  channel  improve- 
ments on  both  Mill  and  Pack  Creeks, 
within  the  city  of  Moab. 

The  engineers  study  is  estimated  to 
cost  $225,000,  and  $115,000  has  been  allo- 
cated through  fiscal  year  1965.  I  realize 
that  it  will  take  some  time  to  evaluate 
the  studies  already  made,  and  to  under- 
take the  further  investigations  which  will 
be  necessary  before  it  can  be  determined 
whether  such   a   plan   is   economically 


justified.  At  the  present  rate  of  alloca- 
tion it  will  be  another  2  years  before  the 
study  will  be  completed,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Mill  Creek  and  Pack 
Creek  Valley  has  a  potential  of  far 
greater  water  resource  development  than 
has  yet  been  planned,  and  I  want  to  do 
everything  possible  to  move  forward  a 
multiple-purpose  project.  I  am,  there- 
fore, today  introducing  a  bill  to  authorize 
such  a  project,  to  be  constructed  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army,  with  ap- 
propriations of  the  necessary  sums  to  be 
provided  to  carry  the  project  out. 

Comprehensive  and  coherent  develop- 
ment of  the  area's  water  resources  now, 
under  a  plan  which  is  sound,  and  will, 
therefore,  avoid  costly  modifications 
later  on,  is  most  important  to  the  people 
of  this  rugged  and  beautiful  section  of 
Utah.  Tourism  is  a  growing  industry. 
My  Canyonlands  National  Park  bill  has 
now  become  law  and  Moab  and  Grand 
Counties  are  on  the  brink  of  a  great  eco- 
nomic development.  This  is  the  time  to 
be  preparing  the  area  to  cope  with  that 
future  growth. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appi-opriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  425)  authorizing  construc- 
tion of  a  dam  and  reservoir  on  Mill 
Creek  in  Grand  County,  Utah,  in  the  in- 
terest of  flood  control  and  allied  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Moss,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
X'eferred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
TO  RESTRICTION  OF  CERTAIN 
AREAS  FOR  DEFENSE  PURPOSES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference, 
three  bills  which  I  am  introducing  at  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force.  Each  of  these  measures  provides 
for  the  restriction  of  certain  specified 
areas  of  the  submerged  lands  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  off  the  coasts 
of  Florida  and  Texas  for  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  purposes. 

Approval  by  Congress  of  such  restric- 
tion is  required  by  Public  Law  85-337. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  each  of  these  bills 
and  a  letter  of  explanation  concerning 
each  signed  by  Secretary  Zuckert  appear 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point 
so  that  interested  persons  may  be  in- 
formed of  the  proposed  restriction. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
and  letters  of  explanation  relating  to 
each  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
by  request,  were  received,  read  twice  by 
their  titles,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  426.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  restriction 
of  certain  areas  in  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  (known  as  the  Eastern  Test  Range) 
for  defense  purposes,  and  for  other  purposes: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  so 


much  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  as  is 
within  the  area  described  in  section  2  of  this 
Act  is  hereby  restricted  from  the  operation 
of  the  mineral  leasing  provisions  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1331-1343)  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  a  period  of  10  years  with  an 
option  to  renew  the  restriction  for  an  addi- 
tional period  of  5  years  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the  restriction 
made  by  this  subsection  may  be  terminated, 
as  to  any  or  all  of  the  area  described  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act,  at  any  time  during  either 
of  such  periods  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
upon  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  applications  for  fur- 
ther restrictions  at  the  time  of  termination 
or  expiration  of  any  restriction  under  subsec- 
tion  (a)  of  this  section,  under  laws  and 
regulations  then  existing. 

(c)  The  right  to  enter  the  areas  described 
in  section  2  of  this  Act  and  to  use  them 
for  the  defense  purposes  set  forth  in  the 
application  for  restriction  becomes  effective 
upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  section  11  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  1340) ,  except  that  such  authority  shall 
be  exercised  only  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(e)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
impair  or  affect  the  application  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Executive  Order  10854  of  No- 
vember 27,  1959,  in  the  airspace  overlying 
the  area  described  in  section  2  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  area  restricted  by  this  Act  Is 
so  much  of  the  outer  Continental  Shelf  as  is 
within  the  area  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  latitude  29  degrees  25 
minutes  18  seconds  north,  longitude  81  de- 
grees 02  minutes  30  seconds  west;  thence  on 
a  curved  line  following  an  arc  with  a  radius 
of  35  nautical  miles  from  a  center  point  lo- 
cated at  latitude  28  degrees  53  minutes  00 
seconds  north,  longitude  80  degrees  47  min- 
utes 30  seconds  west,  east  and  south  to  a 
point  at  latitude  29  degrees  08  minutes  48 
seconds  north,  longitude  80  degrees  12  min- 
utes 00  seconds  west;  thence  on  a  straight 
line  to  a  point  at  latitude  28  degrees  43  min- 
utes 30  seconds  north,  longitude  70  degrees 
57  minutes  18  seconds  west;  thence  on  a 
ciu-ved  line  following  an  arc  with  a  radius 
of  35  nautical  miles  from  the  Cape  Kennedy 
Lighthouse  at  latitude  28  degrees  27  minutes 
36  seconds  north,  longitude  80  degrees  32 
minutes  37  seconds  west;  to  the  Intersection 
of  an  arc  having  a  35  nautical  mile  radius 
from  a  point  near  Cape  Canaveral  harbor  en- 
trance located  at  latitude  28  degrees  25  min- 
utes 00  seconds  north,  longitude  80  degrees 
35  minutes  18  seconds  west;  thence  south- 
westerly along  a  line  following  the  last  de- 
scribed arc  to  a  point  at  latitude  27  degrees 
51  minutes  42  seconds  north,  longitude  80 
degrees  23  minutes  18  seconds  west;  thence 
northward  along  the  line  3  nautical  miles 
from  mean  low  water  (MLW) ,  for  a  meander 
distance  of  approximately  104.27  nautical 
miles  to  the  point  of  beginning,  being  lati- 
tude 29  degrees  25  minutes  18  seconds  north, 
longitude  81  degrees  02  minutes  30  seconds 
west,  containing  approximately  2,630,000 
acres,  more  or  less. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson 
is  as  follows : 

Department  op  the  Am  Force, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  4,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Hayden  :  There  is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  legislation  "To  provide 
for  the  restriction  of  certain  areas  in  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  (known  as  the  east- 
ern test  range)  for  defense  ptirposes,  and 
for  other  purposes." 
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This  proposal  is  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  85-337,  and  is  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  legislative  program  for 
the  89th  Congress.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  advised  that,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  administration's  program,  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  this 
proposal  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  has 
been  designated  as  the  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  this  legislation. 
It  is  recommended  that  this  proposed  legis- 
lation be  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

purpose  of  the  legislation 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  legislation 
Is  to  restrict  the  utilization  of  certain  lands, 
described  in  the  attached  draft,  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  adjacent  to  the  State  of 
Florida  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Kennedy,  and 
to  restrict  the  operation  of  mineral  leasing 
laws  therein.  A  letter  of  intent  to  continue 
the  restriction  of  the  utilization  of  the  land 
and  water  areas  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  installation  involved  is  the  eastern 
test  range  consisting  of  a  land  and  water 
area  of  approximately  2,630,000  acres  used  by 
the  Air  Force  for  missile  and  space  research 
and  development.  The  utilization  of  areas 
by  various  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  will  prohibit  exploita- 
tion of  mineral  resources. 

cost  and  budget  data 

The  area  involved  is  currently  in  use  by 
the  Departments  of  the  Air  Force,  Army, 
Navy,  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  There  will  be  no 
change  in  Department  of  Defense  appropri- 
ations. 

Sincerely, 

Eugene  M.  Zuckert. 

S.  427.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  restriction 
of  certain  areas  in  the  outer  Continental 
Shelf  for  defense  purposes,  and  for  other 
pun^oses  (Gulf  Test  Range.  Gulf  of  Mexico)  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  so 
much  of  the  outer  Continental  Shelf  as  is 
within  the  area  described  in  section  2  of  this 
Act  is  hereby  restricted  from  the  operation 
of  the  mineral  leasing  provisions  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1331-1343)  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  a  period  of  five  years  with  an 
option  to  renew  the  restriction  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  five  years  upon  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the  restriction 
made  by  this  subsection  may  be  terminated 
at  any  time  during  either  of  such  periods  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  upon  notice  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  prohibit  applications  for 
further  restrictions  at  the  time  of  termina- 
tion or  expiration  of  any  restriction  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  under  laws 
and  regulations  then  existing.. 

(c)  The  right  to  enter  the  areas  described 
In  section  2  of  this  Act  to  use  them  for  the 
defense  purposes  set  forth  in  the  application 
for  restriction  becomes  effective  upon  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, grant  mineral  leases  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1331-1343)  and  subject 
to  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  they 
shall  agree  upon  within  the  area  described 
by  section  2  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  area  restricted  by  this  Act  is  so 
much  of  the  outer  Continental  Shelf  as  is 
within  the  area  described  as  follows : 

Beginning  at  a  point  29  degrees  43  min- 
utes 00  seconds  north,  84  degrees  00  minutes 


00  seconds  west;  thence  southeast  to  28  de- 
grees 56  minutes  00  seconds  north,  83  de- 
grees 31  minutes  00  seconds  west;  thence 
south  southeast  to  27  degrees  52  minutes  00 
seconds  north,  83  degrees  02  minutes  00  sec- 
onds west;  thence  meandering  south  south- 
east along  the  three  marine  league  line  to  27 
degrees  15  minutes  00  seconds  north,  82  de- 
grees 45  minutes  30  seconds  west;  thence 
south  southeast  to  26  degrees  10  minutes  00 
seconds  north,  82  degrees  17  minutes  00  sec- 
onds west;  thence  south  southeast  to  25  de- 
grees 45  minutes  15  seconds  north,  82  de- 
grees 07  minutes  00  seconds  west;  thence 
west  to  25  degrees  45  minutes  00  seconds 
north,  83  degrees  27  minutes  00  seconds  west; 
thence  south  southwest  to  the  100  fathom 
curve  being  25  degrees  13  minutes  00  sec- 
onds north,  84  degrees  19  minutes  15  seconds 
west;  thence  meandering  along  the  said 
curve  northerly,  northeasterly,  northerly, 
and  northwesterly  to  29  degrees  40  minutes 
30  seconds  north,  86  degrees  48  minutes  00 
seconds  west;  thence  north  to  the  three  ma- 
rine league  line  being  30  degrees  12  minutes 
40  seconds  north,  86  degrees  48  minutes  00 
seconds  west;  thence  meandering  along  said 
line  of  three  marine  leagues  easterly,  south- 
easterly, easterly,  and  northeasterly  to  29 
degrees  43  minutes  00  seconds  north,  84  de- 
grees 27  minutes  00  seconds  west;  thence 
east  to  point  of  beginning  being  29  degrees  43 
minutes  00  seconds  north,  84  degrees  00  min- 
utes 00  seconds  west,  containing  24,328,601 
acres,  more  or  less. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson 
is  as  follows : 

Department  of  the  Air  Force, 

Washington,  January  4,  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Hayden:  There  is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  legislation  "To  provide 
for  the  restriction  of  certain  areas  in  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  for  defense  purposes, 
and  for  other  purposes."  The  areas  involved 
constitute  the  gulf  test  range.  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

This  proposal  is  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  85-337  and  is  part  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  legislative  pro- 
gram for  the  89th  Congress.  The  Bureau  ct 
the  Budget  advises  that,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  administration's  program,  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  this 
proposal  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  has 
been  designated  as  the  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  this  legislation. 
It  is  recommended  that  this  proposal  be 
enacted  by  the  Congress. 

purpose   of   the   legislation 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  proposed  legislation  is 
to  restrict  the  utilization  of  certain  sub- 
merged lands,  described  in  the  attached 
draft,  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  off  the 
gulf  coast  of  the  State  of  Florida,  and  to 
restrict  the  operation  of  mineral  leasing  laws 
therein. 

The  installation  involved  is  a  portion  of 
the  gulf  test  range  constituting  of  approxi- 
mately 24,328.601  acres  of  submerged  land 
which  is  used  by  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  in 
the  testing  and  development  of  weapons  sys- 
tems and  in  the  training  of  personnel. 

The  Air  Force  Systems  Command  and  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  conduct  launching, 
scoring  and  impacting  of  missiles,  space 
probes,  and  other  weapons  systems  on  the 
gulf  test  range.  Air  Defense  and  Na- 
tional Guard  units  deploy  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  to  Tyndall  Air  Force  Base 
to  use  this  overwater  range  for  weapons  de- 
livery training  and  testing.  The  Tactical 
Air  Command  also  fires  ordnance  on  this 
range  to  maintain  air  crew  proficiency  in  the 
operation  of  weapons  systems. 

Established  air  space  warning  areas  W-151, 
W-470,  W-168  and  W-174.  provide  the  neces- 
sary air  space  control  to  conduct  testing  and 
training  on  a  safe  and  economical  basis. 


COST   and   btjdget   d.\ta 
The  area  involved  is  currently  in  use  by 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  and  there 
will  be  no  change  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriations. 
Sincerely, 

Eugene  M.  Zuckert. 

S.  428.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  restriction 
of  a  certain  area  In  the  outer  Continental 
Shelf  for  defense  purposes,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Matagorda  Water  Range)  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem,bled.  That  (a)  so 
much  of  the  outer  Continental  Shelf  as  Is 
within  the  area  described  In  section  2  of 
this  Act  Is  hereby  restricted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  mineral  leasing  provisions  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  1331-1343),  at  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force,  for  the  use  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  a  period  of 
three  years  with  an  option  to  renew  the 
restriclion  for  an  additional  period  of  three 
years  upon  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  restriction  made  by  this  sub- 
section may  be  terminated,  as  to  any  or  all 
of  the  area  described  in  section  2  of  this 
Act,  at  any  time  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
upon  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  This  Act  does  not  prohibit  applica- 
tions, under  laws  and  regulations  then  ex- 
isting, for  further  restrictions  at  the  time 
of  termination  or  expiration  of  the  restric- 
tion made  by  this  Act. 

(c)  The  right  to  enter  the  area  restricted 
by  this  Act  and  to  use  It  for  the  defense 
purposes  set  forth  In  the  application  for 
restriction  becomes  effective  u^on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  This  Act  does  not  limit  Ihe  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  (43  U.S.C.  1340),  except  that  the  au- 
thority may  be  exercise  within  the  area  re- 
stricted by  this  Act  only  with  the  concxir- 
rence  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Sec.  2.  The  area  restricted  by  this  Act  Is 
so  much  of  the  outer  Continental  Shelf  as  Is 
embraced  In  an  area  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  28  degrees  10  minutes 
00  seconds  north,  94  degrees  45  minutes  00 
seconds  west;  thence  east  to  28  degrees  10 
minutes  00  seconds  north,  94  degrees  14 
minutes  00  seconds  west;  thence  south 
southeast  to  27  degrees  22  minutes  00  sec- 
onds north,  93  degrees  26  minutes  00  seconds 
west;  thence  southwesterly  to  26  degrees  00 
minutes  00  seconds  north,  95  degrees  05  min- 
utes 00  seconds  west;  thence  north  north- 
easterly to  point  of  beginning,  being  28  de- 
grees 10  minutes  00  seconds  north,  94  de- 
grees 45  minutes  00  seconds  west,  contain- 
ing 3,874,291  acres,  more  or  less. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson 
is  as  follows : 

Department  of  the  Air  Force, 

Washington,  January  4,  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Hayden:  There  is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  legislation  "To  provide 
for  the  restriction  of  a  certain  area  in  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  for  defense  pur- 
poses, and  for  other  purposes  (Matagorda 
water  range) ." 

This  proposal  Is  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  85-337  and  is  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  legislative  program  for 
the  89th  Congress.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et advises  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration's  program,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  presentation  of  this  proposal  for 
the  consideration  oC  the  Congress.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  has  been  designat- 
ed as  the  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  this  legislation.  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  this  proposed  legislation  be 
enacted  by  the  Congress. 
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PURPOSE  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 


The  purpose  of  this  proposed  legislation 
is  to  restrict  the  utilization  of  certain  sub- 
merged land,  described  in  the  attached  draft 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  off  the  coast 
of  Texas,  and  to  restrict  the  operation  tDf 
mineral  leasing  laws  therein.  A  letter  of 
intent  to  restrict  the  utilization  of  the  sub- 
merged land  area  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  installation  involved  is  the  Matagorda 
water  range  consisting  of  3,874,291  acres  of 
airspace,  water,  and  submerged  land  which 
is  used  by  Strategic  Air  Command  B-58,  B-52 
and  3-47  combat  air  crews  for  operational 
readiness  inspections  and  day-to-day  aerial 
gunnery  training.  Air  crews  from  numerous 
bombardment  wings  located  In  the  South 
Central  United  States  require  this  range  on 
a  full-time  basis  in  the  support  of  live  firing 
training  and  testing  to  maintain  combat 
proficiency. 

COST  AND  BUDGET  DATA 

The  area  involved  replaces  the  old  Mata- 
gorda water  range  and  there  will  be  no 
change  in  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priations. 

Sincerely. 

Eugene  M.  Zuckert. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  OFFICE  OP 
DEPUTY  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  establish  the  ofBce  of  Deputy  Pres- 
ident to  provide  for  the  continuous  dis- 
charge of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
ofBce  of  President. 

The  Senate  showed  its  concern  about 
the  problem  of  succession  at  the  last  ses- 
sion when  it  approved  the  proposal  for 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  succession  and  disability. 
I  supported  the  amendment  and  am  a 
cosponsor  of  the  resolution  introduced 
by  Senator  Bayh  this  year  dealing  with 
the  same  problem. 

However,  as  we  know,  the  method  of 
amending  the  Constitution  is  often  a 
slow  process.  Even  if  both  Houses  of 
Congress  were  to  approve  the  amend- 
ment, there  is  no  certitude  it  would  be 
approved  by  the  States  or,  if  they  do 
approve,  it  might  take  several  years  be- 
fore the  required  three-fourths  of  the 
States  would  act  favorably.  Of  course, 
no  President  has  attained  oflBce  under 
any  of  the  succession  laws  enacted  by 
Congress,  but  even  if  the  possibility  is 
remote,  we  should  act  now  to  provide  a 
better  procedure  by  statute. 

The  office  of  Vice  President,  has  been 
vacant  on  16  occasions  in  our  national 
history — 8  times  because  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent succeeded  to  the  Presidency,  7  times 
through  the  death  of  the  Vice  President, 
and  once  following  resignation  of  the 
Vice  President.  The  Constitution  au- 
thorizes Congress  to  provide  for  succes- 
sion by  statute.  The  presidential  suc- 
cession laws  enacted  by  Congress  in 
1791,  1886.  and  1947  have  been  adequate 
to  protect  the  national  interest.  But  the 
responsibilities  of  the  President  have  in- 
creased greatly  in  recent  years,  and  so 
has  the  need  for  the  official  next  in  line 
of  succession  to  be  experienced  and  well- 
informed  about  the  duties  he  may  be 
called  up  to  assume. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  create 
a  new  office  of  Deputy  President.    This 


office  would  be  filled  only  in  the  event 
that  the  office  of  Vice  President  is  va- 
cant. Nomination  to  the  position  would 
be  made  by  the  President  within  30  days 
following  the  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
Vice  President  and  confirmation  by  the 
Senate  would  be  required.  The  bill  also 
designates  the  Deputy  President  as  first 
in  line  of  succession  to  the  Presidency  in 
event  of  the  death  or  disability  of  the 
President.  The  President  would  make  his 
nomination  from  among  the  highest 
Federal  officers — the  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
Congress — and  the  Governors  of  the 
States. 

In  effect,  my  proposal  returns  to  the 
succession  policy  in  effect  from  1886  to 
1947.  During  this  period  the  Secretary 
of  State,  a  Presidential  appointee  con- 
fiiTned  by  the  Senate  under  constitutional 
procedures,  was  next  in  line.  Under  my 
proposal  the  Deputy  President  would  be 
first  in  line  of  succession,  to  be  followed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
Cabinet  officers. 

The  President  has  need  of  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent, or  equivalent  officer  such  as  the 
Deputy  President  provided  under  this 
bill,  to  assist  him  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties.  The  Nation  should  have  the 
assurance  that  the  Vice  President,  or 
other  officer,  has  acquired  daily  familiar- 
ity with  the  operations  and  policies  of  the 
office  to  which  he  may  succeed  and  with 
the  executive  personnel  with  whom  he 
must  work. 

A  major  advantage  of  creating  a  new 
office  of  Deputy  President  is  that  the 
choice  of  a  Deputy  President  would  be 
made  only  when  the  office  of  Vice 
President  was  vacant,  and  it  would  be 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Deputy 
President  would  have  the  right  of  suc- 
cession. A  weakness  of  our  previous  suc- 
cession laws  has  been  that  the  desig- 
nated official  often  attained  his  position 
for  reasons  and  considerations  quite 
apart  from  the  possibility  of  succession. 
Another  weakness  has  been  that  the 
designated  officials  under  previous  leg- 
islation have  had  other  responsibilities 
which  require  their  full  attention.  The 
official  next  in  line  should  be  able  to  give 
full-time  assistance  to  the  President  and 
be  able  to  acquire  the  practical  experi- 
ence of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Presi- 
dency. Neither  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  as  under  the  present  law,  nor  the 
Secretary  of  State,  as  once  provided,  can 
as  adequately  fulfill  this  twofold  respon- 
sibility. They  hold  important  positions 
In  their  own  right,  and  their  offices  nec- 
essarily take  their  full  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  their  responsibilities  are  spe- 
cialized and  do  not  provide  the  broad 
range  of  experience  which  the  officer 
next  in  line  of  succession  needs  at  this 
time  in  our  national  history. 

Finally,  the  proposal  would  guarantee 
leadership  by  the  political  party  which 
won  the  previous  election.  In  8  of  the 
past  18  years,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
has  been  a  member  of  a  different  party 
from  the  President.  In  event  of  a  dou- 
ble vacancy,  a  complete  change  of  ad- 
ministration would  have  followed.  The 
succession  law  should  respect  the  man- 
date of  the  people,  who  vote  not  only 


for  a  man  but  also,  in  a  broad  way,  for 
his  party  and  its  program.  The  eleva- 
tion of  a  leader  of  another  party  in  mid- 
term is  undesirable  in  principle  and  could 
have  most  unfortunate  practical  effects. 

We  are  all,  of  course,  most  hopeful 
that  the  succession  law  will  never  be 
needed.  Yet  history  requires  us  to  be 
objective  and  to  use  prudent  judgment  to 
provide  procedures  that,  in  event  it  must 
be,  will  best  provide  an  experienced  suc- 
cessor. Enactment  of  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing will  not  prejudice  action  on  a 
constitutional  amendment;  rather,  it 
provides  a  means  by  which  the  succession 
law  can  be  improved  now  and  also  in  the 
event  that  a  constitutional  amendment  is 
not  approved  or  its  approval  takes  the 
full  7  years  following  submission  by  Con- 
gress, as  provided  in  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  432)  to  establish  the  office 
of  Deputy  President,  to  provide  for  the 
continuous  discharge  of  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Office  of  President,  and  lor 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


SALE  OF  CERTAIN  LAND  IN  LANDER, 
WYO. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  McGee  and  myself,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  for  proper  reference 
that  will  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  sell  certain  land  in  Lander, 
Wyo. 

The  Forest  Service  in  the  middle  1930's 
acquired  two  city  lots  on  which  v/ere  built 
a  warehouse  and  a  garage. 

During  the  last  5  years,  the  town  has 
grown  and  now  the  business  district  sur- 
rounds these  two  city  lots.  Consequently, 
they  have  appreciated  in  value. 

Because  of  the  increased  activities  of 
the  Forest  Service,  this  land  and  its  fa- 
cilities are  not  adequate,  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear feasible  for  them  to  attempt  to 
remodel  the  buildings.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice must  expand  if  it  is  going  to  properly 
cari-y  out  its  functions  in  the  mountain- 
ous areas  which  fall  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Lander  office.  The  Forest  Service 
wants  to  acquire  land  outside  of  the  city, 
which  would  give  them  room  to  house 
and  store  their  equipment.  This  piece 
of  legislation  would  permit  the  Forest 
Service  to  sell  the  presently  occupied  land 
at  fair  market  value  and  use  the  benefits 
from  the  sale  for  acquiring  new  land 
and  building  new  structures. 

I  am  hopefid  that  the  committee  to 
which  this  bill  is  referred  will  act  or 
at  its  earliest  possible  convenience.' 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropT 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  433)  to  authorize  the  iBec- 
retary  of  Agriculture  to  sell  certain  fend 
in  Lander.  Wyo.,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Simpson  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  McGee),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
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UPPER  PRIEST  LAKE  IN  IDAHO  PRO- 
POSED AS  ADDITION  TO  KANIKSU 
NATIONAL  FOREST 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Upper 
Priest  Lake  in  the  Panhandle  of  north- 
ern Idaho  is  a  gemlike  body  of  water 
in  a  setting  encircled  with  evergreen  for- 
ests and  rugged  mountains.  It  is  less 
than  4  miles  long  and  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  wide,  and  located  near  the  Wash- 
ington State  and  Canadian  borders.  Its 
beauty  is  unmarred  by  commercial  de- 
velopment of  any  kind.  Trout  dimple 
the  lake  surface  and  deer  and  moose 
come  down  to  drink  at  a  shoreline  dotted 
with  sandy  beaches.  And  the  only  marks 
of  man  are  two  well-concealed  camp- 
grounds and  an  emergency  fireguard 
station. 

No  road  or  trail  penetrates  this  wil- 
derness locale,  and  the  only  approach 
is  by  the  Thoroughfare  River,  a  slowly 
meandering  stream  deep  enough  for  out- 
board motorboats  and  wide  enough  to 
permit  one  boat  to  pass  another.  The 
Thoroughfare  connects  Upper  Priest 
Lake  with  Priest  Lake  proper.  Thus  Up- 
per Priest  remains  in  its  natural  state — 
a  bit  of  God's  handiwork  unspoiled  by 
man. 

But,  Mr.  President,  unless  we  can  act, 
and  act  soon,  commercial  development 
will  invade  this  idyllic  setting.  The  west 
side  of  the  lake  is  part  of  the  Kaniksu 
National  Forest,  and  the  east  side  owned 
by  the  State  of  Idaho,  with  the  exception 
of  three  separate  and  privately  owned 
parcels.  The  owners  of  a  140-acre  parcel 
have  planned  to  subdivide  it  for  cabin 
sites. 

More  than  4  years  ago  the  Idaho  wild- 
life federation  set  out  to  prevent  this 
type  of  commercial  development.  Last 
year,  when  it  appeared  the  development 
was  a  certainty,  a  national  sen:iiscientiflc 
organization,  Nature  Conservancy,  came 
to  the  rescue  with  a  loan  to  the  owners  to 
buy  an  extra  year's  time  in  which  to 
save  the  lake.  During  this  period  the 
owners  have  agreed  to  negotiate  with 
public  agencies  for  the  disposition  of 
their  land. 

Last  August  I  Introduced  a  bill  de- 
signed to  add  the  threatened  areas  to  the 
Kaniksu  National  Forest,  where  they 
would  be  protected  and  preserved  for  the 
use  of  the  public.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  subsequently  issued  a  favor- 
able report  on  the  bill,  and  in  October,  at 
my  request,  field  hearings  were  con- 
ducted at  Priest  Lake  by  the  Senate 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee  under  the 
able  chairmanship  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  , 
and  with  my  colleague  [Mr.  Jordan]  ,  and 
the  Congressman  from  Idaho's  First  Dis- 
trict [Mr.  White]  ,  and  myself  attending. 
Nearly  all  of  the  witnesses  were  greatly 
in  favor  of  saving  Upper  Priest.  The 
printed  field  hearing  report  should  soon 
be  available,  clearing  the  way  for  early 
action. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pur- 
chase, at  a  fair  market  value,  the  417 
acres  involved  in  the  three  parcels  of  land 
which  I  have  mentioned,  and  to  include 
them    within    the    boundaries    of    the 


Kaniksu  National  Forest.  This  year,  my 
colleague.  Senator  Len  Jordan,  joins  with 
me  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  text 
of  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  bill  (S.  435)  to  extend  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Kaniksu  National  Forest  in 
the  State  of  Idaho,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Church  (for 
himself,  and  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho) ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  to  pro- 
mote protection  and  conservation  of  the  out- 
standing scenic  values  and  natural  environ- 
ment of  Upper  Priest  Lake  in  Idaho  and 
lands  adjacent  thereto  for  public  use  and 
enjoyment,  the  boundaries  of  the  Kaniksu 
National  Forest  are  hereby  extended  to  In- 
clude those  of  the  lands  hereinafter  de- 
scribed which  are  not  now  within  such 
boundaries.  In  order  that  they  may  be 
managed  imder  the  principles  of  multiple  use 
and  sustained  yield,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  hereby  authorized  to  acquire  the  fol- 
lowing lands  at  their  fair  market  value: 

Township  63  north,  range  i  west,  Boise 
meridian: 

section  18,  southeast  quarter  southeast 
quarter; 

section  19,  northeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter,  lot  3  (southeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter) ; 

section  20,  southwest  quarter  northwest 
quarter; 

section  33,  lot  1  (northeast  quarter  north- 
west quarter) ,  lot  2  (southeast  quarter  north- 
west quarter),  lot  3  (northeast  quarter 
southeast  quarter);  lot  6  (southeast  quarter 
southwest  quarter) .  west  half  southwest 
quarter  northeast  quarter,  west  half  north- 
west quarter  southeast  quarter,  southwest 
quarter  southeast  quarter. 

Township  63  north,  range  5  west,  Boise 
meridian: 

section  24,  northeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter,  east  half  northwest  quarter  north- 
east quarter,  northeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter  southwest  quarter  northeast  quarter, 
northwest  quarter  southeast  quarter  north- 
east quarter,  lot  2  (northeast  quarter  south- 
east quarter  northeast  quarter) .  lot  3  (north- 
east quarter  southeast  quarter  southeast 
quarter  northeast  quarter) . 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  funds  as  are  needed  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


REMOVAL  OF  DISCRIMINATORY  NA- 
TIONAL ORIGINS  QUOTA  SYSTEM 
FROM  IMMIGRATION  LAWS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
remove  the  discriminatory  national  ori- 
gins quota  system  from  U.S.  immigration 
laws. 

Our  present  laws,  based  upon  the  na- 
tional origins  of  our  population  in  1920, 
say  in  effect  that  persons  from  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Poland,  for  example,  are  less 
welcome  than  persons  from  other  parts 
of  Europe.  They  mock  the  Immortal 
words  Inscribed  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 


"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor,"  by  add- 
ing the  qualification  "if  they  come  from 
certain  countries  only  and  are  not  too 
tired  and  too  poor." 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  this  re- 
pugnant philosophy.  There  is  no  room 
in  our  free  society  for  this  degrading 
concept  of  subjecting  human  beings  to 
the  indignity  of  being  judged  on  the  basis 
of  their  place  of  birth  or  racial  ancestry 
rather  than  on  their  merits  and  qualifi- 
cations. 

Indeed,  it  does  not  even  conform  to 
the  intent  of  the  Congress.  Under  pres- 
sent  law,  156.700  quota  immigrants  may 
enter  the  United  States  each  year.  But 
because  some  countries  are  not  using 
their  full  quotas,  60,000  numbers  are 
wasted  each  year,  while  numerous  Amer- 
icans are  waiting  for  their  relatives  to 
obtain  permission  to  join  them. 

My  legislation  will  eliminate  once  and 
for  all  this  stain  on  our  national  ideals 
and  honor.  It  conforms  with  a  pledge  I 
made  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  last 
fall,  and  I  urge  its  early  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  436)  to  amend  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Scott, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


RELEASING  OP  ZINC  FROM  THE 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  150,000  short 
tons  of  zinc  from  the  national  stockpile 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile  without 
regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month  waiting 
period. 

There  exists  at  present  a  critical  short- 
age of  zinc  on  the  American  and  world 
markets,  a  shortage  which  promises  to 
become  even  worse  in  the  days  ahead. 

In  this  country,  the  shortage  is  creat- 
ing serious  problems  and  hardships  for 
many  industries.  In  my  own  State  of 
Connecticut  there  are  more  than  25  com- 
panies, many  of  them  substantial  in  size, 
altogether  employing  many  thousands  of 
workers,  which  must  have  zinc  for  vari- 
ous diecasting  and  galvanizing  processes 
and  for  the  production  of  bronze  and 
brass. 

These  firms  are  located  in  Bridgeport, 
Bristol,  Groton,  Hartford,  New  Britain, 
Waterbury,  and  a  number  of  other  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  State. 

Many  of  these  firms  have  contacted 
me  regarding  the  difficulties  they  face  in 
obtaining  zinc.  Because  of  the  drastic 
curtailment  of  operations  and  the  lay- 
offs caused  by  the  shortage,  they  have 
been  unanimous  in  urging  congressional 
action  to  provide  effective  emergency 
relief. 

The  domestic  and  world  shortage  can 
be  met  only  by  release  of  metal. from  our 
national  stockpile,  since  there  is  no  other 
readily  available  supply  of  zinc  in  the 
free  world. 

Even  though  75,000  tons  of  zinc  were 
released  last  year,  this  limited  amount 
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obviously  was  not  enough  to  alleviate 
the  persistent  shortage. 

The  national  economy  continues  to  ex- 
pand, the  demand  for  zinc  will  undoubt- 
edly continue  to  grow  and  the  shortage 
will  continue  to  worsen  unless  Congress 
takes  prompt  action. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act  and  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954.  congressional  approval  is  re- 
quired for  the  disposal  of  materials  from 
both  the  national  stockpile  and  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile. 

The  Federal  Government  now  holds 
over  I'o  million  short  tons  of  zinc  in 
the  national  and  supplemental  stockpiles. 
The  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  in 
1960  the  stockpile  objective  for  zinc  was 
reduced  to  zero  from  the  1958  figure  of 
178,000  short  tons. 

Think  of  that  for  a  moment.  Our 
stockpile  objective  is  zero  and  the  Gov- 
ernment still  holds  over  1  »4  million  short 
tons  of  zinc. 

Thus  while  there  is  a  growing  indus- 
trial shortage  of  this  metal,  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  very  large  supply  which  has 
been  declared  nonessential. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  today 
would  authorize  release  of  150,000  tons 
of  zinc  for  disposal  on  the  domestic 
market.  By  providing  a  waiver  of  the 
6-month  waiting  period  that  is  ordi- 
narily required,  it  would  make  the  metal 
immediately  available  to  producers  and 
consumers. 

Official  estimates  of  the  amount  of  zinc 
needed  to  ease  the  present  shortage 
range  as  high  as  200,000  tons. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
urged  release  of  150,000  tons.  This  pro- 
posal has  been  endorsed  by  the  OfiBce 
of  Emergency  Planning,  general  over- 
seer of  the  Government  stockpile  mate- 
rials, and  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, which  would  be  responsible 
for  the  actual  disposal  of  such  material. 
Industry  representatives  have  met  a 
number  of  times  with  Government  offi- 
cials to  discu.ss  all  aspects  of  the  short- 
age and  possible  courses  of  corrective  ac- 
tion, and  they,  too,  support  strongly 
Goverrmient  sale  of  stockpiled  zinc. 

As  soon  as  Congress  approves  this  bill, 
and  I  hope  and  expect  it  will  be  approved 
early  this  year,  GSA  would  continue 
these  consultations  with  both  zinc  con- 
sumers and  producers  in  working  out  the 
terms  and  conditions  for  its  sale  on  the 
open  market. 

The  present  supply  is  so  short  and  the 
demand  is  so  great  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger that  the  sale  of  150,000  short  tons 
would  depress  the  price  of  zinc  or  in  any 
other  way  disrupt  the  regular  operation 
of  the  zinc  market. 

At  the  same  time  enactment  of  this 
legislation  would  bring  in  substantial 
returns  to  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
result  of  the  sale  of  metal  now  held  in 
the  stockpiles. 

Actually  this  bill  is  part  of  a  two- 
pronged  effort  on  my  part  to  help  Con- 
necticut industry.  Copper  is  also  in  very 
short  supply  and  I  have  joined  with  our 
distinguished  majority  leader.  Senator 
Mansfield,  and  a  number  of  other  col- 
leagues in  sponsoring  a  proposal  to  make 


100,000  tons  of  copper  available  to  pri- 
vate industry  on  a  repayable  loan  basis. 

The  critical  shortages  of  both  zinc  and 
copper  have  caused  grave  problems,  and 
it  would  serve  the  best  interests  of  in- 
dustry, the  GoverruBent,  and  the  na- 
tional economy  for  Congress  to  take  re- 
medial action  immediately. 

Thus  I  urge  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration of  my  bill  to  provide  relief  for 
the  many  businesses  which  continue  to 
suffer  from  this  acute  shortage  of  zinc 
and  of  the  bill  to  release  copper. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  437)  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal, without  regard  to  the  prescribed 
6-month  waiting  period,  of  zinc  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dodd,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 


ILLEGAL  TRAFFIC  IN  DANGEROUS 
DRUGS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
control  the  illegal  traffic  in  stimulant  and 
depressant  drugs.  This  measure  is  a  re- 
fined version  of  legislation  which  mem- 
bers of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub- 
committee and  I  have  toiled  upon  for  44 
months. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  left  at  the  desk  until  January  16,  so 
that  other  Senators  who  wish  to  do  so 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  join  as  co- 
sponsors.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  will  re- 
main at  the  desk  as  requested,  and  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  438)  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  regulate  the 
manufacture,  compounding,  processing, 
distribution,  delivery,  and  possession  of 
habit-forming  barbiturate  dmgs,  am- 
phetamine, and  other  habit-forming  cen- 
tral nervous  system  stimulant  drugs,  and 
other  drugs  that  have  a  potential  for 
abuse  resulting  in  psychotoxic  effects  or 
antisocial  behavior,  introduced  by  Mr. 
DoDD,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ajid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Drug  Control  Act  of 
1965". 

FINDINGS   AND  DECLARATION 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  there  Is  a  widespread  illicit  traf- 
fic In  barbiturates,  amphetamines  and  other 
habit-forming  central  nervous  system 
stimulant  drugs,  and  other  drugs  producing 
psychotoxic  effects  moving  in  or  otherwise 
affecting  Interstate  commerce;  that  the  use 
of  such  drugs,  when  not  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  licensed  practitioner,  may  cause 
a  wide  variety  of  acute  and  chronic  changes 
in  psychological  functioning,  social  behavior, 
or  personality,  such  as  difficulties  in  Judg- 
ment and  coordination,  disorderly  thinking. 


disturbances  in  mood,  bizarre  and  abnormal 
perceptual  experiences  and  more  severe  be- 
havior disturbances  such  as  attempted  sui- 
cide and  antisocial  activities;  that  this  illicit 
traffic  results  in  extensive  sale  and  distribu- 
tion  of  such  drugs  to  Juveniles  and  youths, 
as  well  as  adults,  not  under  the  supervision 
of  a  licensed  practitioner;  tliat  the  use  of 
such  drugs  by  Juveniles,  when  not  under  the 
supervision  of  a  licensed  practitioner,  may 
lead  them  to  perform  acts  of  delinquency 
and  crime  and  to  experiment  with  narcotic 
drugs,  which  experimentation  may  result  In 
narcotic  addiction;  that  the  use  of  such 
drugs,  when  not  under  the  supervision  of  a 
licensed  practitioner,  often  endangers  safety 
on  the  highway  and  otherwise  has  become 
a  threat  to  the  public  health  and  safety, 
making  additional  regulations  of  such  drugs 
necessary  regardless  of  the  intrastate  or  in- 
terstate origin  of  such  drugs;  that  in  order 
to  make  regulation  and  protection  of  Inter- 
state commerce  in  such  drugs  effective,  reg- 
ulation of  Intrastate  commerce  is  also  nec- 
essary because,  among  other  things,  such 
drugs,  when  held  for  illicit  sale,  often  do 
not  bear  labeling  showing  their  place  of 
origin  and  because  in  the  form  in  which 
they  are  so  held  or  in  which  they  are  con- 
sumed a  determination  of  their  place  of 
origin  Is  often  extremely  difficult  or  impos- 
sible; and  that  the  regulation  of  interstate 
commerce  without  the  regulation  of  intra- 
state commerce  in  such  drugs,  as  provided 
in  this  Act.  would  discriminate  against  and 
depress  interstate  commerce  in  such  drugs. 

CONTROL   OP  CERTAIN  DRUGS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(V)  The  term  'controlled  drug'  means— 
"  ( 1 )  any  drug  which  contains  any  quantity 
of  (A)  barbituric  acid  or  any  of  the  salts  of 
barbituric  acid;  or  (B)  any  derivative  of 
barbituric  acid  which  has  been  designated  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  502(d)  as  habit 
forming; 

"(2)  any  drug  which  contains  any  quantity 
of  (A)  amphetamine  or  any  of  its  optical 
isomers;  (B)  any  salt  of  amphetamine  or  any 
salt  of  an  optical  Isomer  of  amphetamine; 
or  (C)  any  substance  which  the  Secretary, 
after  investigation,  has  found  to  be,  and  by 
regulation  designated  as,  habit  forming 
because  of  its  stimulant  effect  of  the  central 
nervous  system;  or 

"(3)  any  drug  which  contains  any  quantity 
of  a  substance  which  the  Secretary,  after 
investigation,  finds  as,  and  by  regulation 
designates  as  (A)  affecting  or  altering  to  a 
substantive  extent,  consciousness,  the  ability 
to  think,  critical  judgment,  motivation,  mood, 
psychomotor  coordination,  or  sensory  per- 
ception, and  (B)  (1)  to  be  substantially  In- 
volved In  drug  abuse  ('drug  abuse'  being 
deemed  to  exist  when  drugs  are  used  for 
their  psychotoxic  effects  alone  and  not  as 
therapeutic  media  prescribed  In  the  course 
of  medical  treatment  or  when  they  are  ob- 
tained through  Illicit  channels);  or  (11)  to 
have  a  substantial  potential  for  such  abuse 
by  reason  of  the  similarity  of  Its  effect  to 
that  of  a  drug  already  subject  to  this  para- 
graph (v);  except  that  the  Secretary  shall 
not  designate  under  this  subparagraph,  or 
under  clause  (C)  of  subparagraph  (2),  any 
substance  that  Is  now  Includeia,  or  Is  here- 
after Included,  within  the  classifications 
stated  in  section  4731,  and  marihuana  as 
defined  in  section  4761.  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  4731,  4761)." 

(b)  Chapter  V  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

CONTROLLED   DRUGS 

"Sec.  511.  (a)  No  person  shall  manufac- 
ture, compound,  or  process  any  controlled 
drug,  except  that  this  prohibition  shall  not 
apply  to  the  following  persons  whose  actlvi- 
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ties  in  connection  with  such  drug  are  solely 
as  specified  In  this  subsection : 

"(1)  Manufacturers,  compounders,  and 
processors  who  have  listed  their  names  and 
places  of  business  with  the  Secretary  and 
who  are  regularly  engaged  or  seek  to  be  en- 
gaged, and  are  otherwise  qualified,  in  pre- 
paring pharmaceutical  chemicals  or  prescrip- 
tion drugs  for  distribution  through  branch 
outlets,  through  wholesale  druggists,  or  by 
direct  shipment,  (A)  to  pharmacies  or  to 
hospitals,  clinics,  public  health  agencies,  or 
physicians,  for  dispensing  by  registered 
pharmacists  upon  prescriptions,  or  for  use 
by  or  under  the  supervision  of  practitioners 
licensed  by  law  to  administer  such  drugs  in 
the  course  of  their  professional  practice,  or 
(B)  to  laboratories  or  research  or  educa- 
tional institutions  for  their  use  In  research, 
"teaching,  or  chemical  analysis. 

"(2)  Wholesale  druggists  who  maintain 
establishments  In  conformance  with  local 
laws  and  are  regularly  engaged  In  supply- 
I  ing  prescription  drugs  (A)  to  pharmacies,  or 
to  hospitals,  clinics,  public  health  agencies, 
or  physicians,  for  dispensing  by  registered 
pharmacists  upon  prescriptions,  or  for  use  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  practitioners 
licensed  by  law  to  administer  such  drugs  in 
the  course  of  their  professional  practice,  or 
(B)  to  laboratories  or  research  or  educational 
Institutions  for  their  use  In  research,  teach- 
ing, or  clinical  analysis. 

"(3)  Pharmacies,  hospitals,  clinics,  and 
public  health  agencies,  which  maintain 
establishments  in  conformance  with  any  ap- 
plicable local  laws  regulating  the  practice 
of  pharmacy  and  medicine  and  which  are 
regularly  engaged  in  dispensing  prescrip- 
tion drugs  upon  prescriptions  of  practition- 
ers licensed  to  administer  such  drugs  for  pa- 
tients under  the  care  of  such  practitioners 
In  the  course  of  their  professional  practice. 

"(4)  Practitioners  licensed  by  law  to  pre- 
scribe or  administer  such  controlled  drugs, 
while  acting  in  the  course  of  their  profes- 
sional practice. 

"(5)  Persons  who  use  such  controlled 
drugs  In  research,  teaching,  or  chemical 
analysis  and  not  for  sale. 

"(6)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States,  a  State  government,  or  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  while  acting  in  the 
course  of  their  official  duties. 

"(7)  An  employee  of  any  person  described 
In  paragraph  (!)  through  paragraph  (5), 
and  a  nurse  or  other  medical  technician  un- 
der the  supervision  of  a  practitioner  li- 
censed by  law  to  administer  such  drugs, 
while  such  employee,  nurse,  or  medical  tech- 
nician is  acting  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment or  occupation  and  not  on  his  own 
account. 

"(b)   No  person,  other  than — 

"(1)  a  person  described  in  subsection  (a), 
while  such  person  is  acting  in  the  ordinary 
and  authorized  course  of  his  business,  pro- 
fession, occupation,  or  employment,  or 

"(2)  a  carrier  or  warehouseman,  or  an  em- 
ployee thereof,  who,  while  acting  in  the  usu- 
al course  of  his  business  or  of  his  employ- 
ment, delivers  any  such  controlled  drug  to 
a  person  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  to 
manufacture,  compound,  or  process  such 
drug,  shall  sell,  deliver,  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  any  controlled  drug  to  any  other  person. 

"(c)  No  person,  other  than  a  person  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (b) 
(2),  shall  possess  any  controlled  drug  other- 
wise than  ( 1 )  for  the  personal  use  of  himself 
or  of  a  member  of  his  household  or  (2)  for 
administration  to  an  animal  owned  by  him 
or  a  member  of  his  household. 

"(d)(1)  Every  person  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing, compounding,  processing,  selling, 
delivering,  or  otherwise  disposing  of  any  con- 
trolled drug  shall,  upon  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  prepare  a  complete  and  .iccu- 
rate  record  of  all  stocks  of  such  drug  on  hand 
and  shall  keep  such  record  for  three  years. 


On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tlon,  every  such  person  manufacturing,  com- 
pounding, or  processing  any  controlled  drug 
shall  prepare  and  keep,  for  not  less  than 
three  years,  a  complete  and  accurate  record 
of  the  kind  and  quantity  of  such  drug  man- 
ufactured, compounded,  or  processed  and  the 
date  of  such  manufacture,  compounding,  or 
processing;  and  every  such  person  selling,  de- 
livering, or  otherwise  disposing  of  any  con- 
trolled drug  shall  prepare  or  obtain,  and  keep 
for  not  less  than  three  years,  a  complete  and 
accurate  record  of  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
each  such  drug  received,  sold,  delivered,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of,  the  name  and  address 
of  the  person  from  whom  it  was  received  and 
to  whom  it  was  sold,  delivered,  or  otherwise 
disposed  of,  and  the  date  of  such  trans- 
action. 

"(2)    Every  person  required  by  paragraph 

(1)  of  this  subsection  to  prepare  or  obtain, 
and  keep,  records,  and  any  carrier  main- 
taining records  with  respect  to  any  shipment 
containing  any  controlled  drug,  and  every 
person  in  charge,  or  having  custody,  of  such 
records,  shall,  upon  request  of  an  officer  or 
employee  designated  by  the  Secretary  permit 
such  officer  or  employee  at  reasonable  tirhes 
to  have  access  to  and  copy  such  records. 
For  the  purposes  of  verification  of  such  rec- 
ords and  of  enforcement  of  this  section,  offi- 
cers or  employees  designated  by  the  Secretary 
are  authorized,  upon  presenting  appropriate 
credentials  and  a  written  notice  to  the  owner, 
operator,  or  agent  in  charge,  to  enter,  at  rea- 
sonable times,  any  factory,  warehouse,  estab- 
lishment, or  vehicle  in  which  any  controlled 
drug  is  held  (or  they  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  Is),  manufactured,  compounded, 
processed,  sold,  delivered,  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of,  and  to  Inspect,  within  reasonable 
limits  and  in  a  reasonable  manner,  such  fac- 
tory, warehouse,  establishment,  or  vehicle, 
and  all  pertinent  equipment,  finished  and 
unfinished  material,  containers,  and  labeling 
therein,  and  all  things  therein  (including 
records,  files,  papers,  processes,  controls,  and 
facilities)  bearing  on  violation  of  this  section 
or  section  301  (q);  and  to  Inventory  any 
stock  of  such  drug  therein,  and  obtain  sam- 
ples of  such  drug.  If  a  sample  is  thus  ob- 
tained, the  officer  or  employee  making  the 
inspection  shall,  upon  completion  of  the  In- 
spection and  before  leaving  the  premises, 
give  to  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent  in 
charge  a  receipt  describing  the  sample  ob- 
tained. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1)  and 

(2)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  a 
licensed  practitioner  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(4)  with  respect  to  any  controlled 
drug  received,  prepared,  processed,  adminis- 
tered, or  dispensed  by  him  In  the  course  of 
his  professional  practice. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  ex- 
empt any  controlled  drug  from  the  applica- 
tion of  all  or  part  of  this  section  when  he 
finds  that  regulation  of  its  manufacture, 
compounding,  processing,  possession,  and 
disposition,  as  provided  in  this  section  or  in 
such  part  thereof,  is  not  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  health." 

PROHIBITED    ACTS 

Sec.  4.  Section  301  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(q)(l)  The  manufacture,  compounding, 
or  processing  of  a  drug  In  violation  of  section 
511(a);  (2)  the  sale,  delivery,  or  other  dis- 
position of  a  drug  in  violation  of  section 
511(b);  (3)  the  possession  of  a  drug  In  vio- 
lation of  section  511(c);  (4)  the  failure  to 
prepare  or  obtain,  or  the  failure  to  keep,  a 
complete  and  accurate  record  with  respect 
to  any  drug  as  required  by  section  511(d); 
(5)  the  refusal  to  permit  access  to  or  copying 
of  any  record  as  required  by  section  511(d); 
or  (6)  the  refusal  to  permit  entry  or  Inspec- 
tion as  authorized  by  section  511(d) ." 


GROUNDS    AND     JURISDICTION     FOR     JUDICIAL 
SEIZURE     AND     CONDEMNATION 

Sec.  5.  The  first  sentence  of  section  304(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
":  Provided,  however,"  the  following:  ",  and 
any  such  drug  which  is  a  controlled  drug 
within  the  meaning  of  section  201  (v)  and 
which  has  been  manufactured,  compounded, 
processed,  sold,  delivered,  disposed  of,  or  Is 
possessed.  In  violation  of  section  511,  or  with 
respect  to  which  there  is  a  failure  to  prepare, 
obtain,  or  keep  any  record  required  by  such 
section,  shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded 
against  at  any  time  on  libel  of  information 
and  condemned  In  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  the  article  Is  found". 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  303(a)  of  such  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  333(a))  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  final  word  "fine"  and  before  the 
period  the  following:  ":  Provided,  however. 
That  any  person  who,  having  attained  his 
eighteenth  birthday,  violates  section  301  (q) 
(2)  by  selling,  delivering,  or  otherwise  dis- 
posing of  any  controlled  drug  (as  defined  in 
section  201  (v) )  to  a  person  who  has  not  at- 
tained his  eighteenth  birthday  shall,  if  there 
be  no  previous  conviction  of  such  person 
under  this  section  which  has  become  final, 
be  subject  to  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$2,000,  or  both  such  Imprisonment  and  fine, 
and  for  the  second  or  any  subsequent  con- 
viction for  such  a  violation  shall  be  subject 
to  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six  years, 
or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $15,000,  or  both 
such  imprisonment  and  fine". 

(b)  Section  303(b)  of  such  Act  (21  U5.C. 
333(b))  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
word  "shall"  the  following:  "(except  in  the 
case  of  an  offense  which  is  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  proviso  to  subsection  (a) 
relating  to  second  or  rubsequent  offenses)". 

REGULATIONS 

Sec  7.  The  first  sentence  of  section  701(e) 
(1)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "201(v),"  im- 
mediately before  "401". 

AUTHORITY    OF    INSPECTORS    TO    CARRY    FIREARMS 

Sec.  8.  Section  702  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
372)  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Officers  or  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment designated  by  the  Secretary  to  con- 
duct examinations.  Investigations,  or  inspec- 
tions under  section  511  of  this  Act  may,  when 
authorized  by  the  Secretary,  carry  firearms." 

APPLICATION  OF  STATE  LAW 

Sec  9.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  manufacture,  com- 
pounding, processing,  possession,  sale,  de- 
livery, or  other  disposal  of  any  drug  in  any 
State  In  contravention  of  the  laws  of  such 
State. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  10.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  calendar  month  following  the  month 
In  which  this  Act  is  enacted;  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  permit  manufacturers,  com- 
pounders, and  processors  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  511 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
as  added  by  this  Act,  to  list  their  names  and 
places  of  business  with  the  Secretary  prior 
to  such  effective  date,  and  except  that  the 
definitions  of  terms  in  subsection  (v)  of  sec- 
tion 201,  as  added  by  this  Act,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  section  9  shall  take  effect  upon 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  our  in- 
vestigations we  found  that  during  the 
past  6  years  the  illegal  use  of  the  5  billion 
pills  which  are  annually  sold  illegally 
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In  this  country  was  causing  grave  dam- 
age to  our  young  people. 

We  further  found  that,  beyond  ques- 
tion, the  reason  for  this  situation  is  the 
lack  of  adequate  Federal  controls  over 
the  distribution  of  these  drugs. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
provide  these  controls  by  requiring  that : 

First.  Manufacturers.  compounders, 
and  processors  of  barbiturates  and  am- 
phetamines bo  required  to  register  their 
names  and  addresses  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Second.  Manufacturers  and  others  en- 
gaged in  receiving  or  disposing  of  such 
drugs  be  required  to  keep  records  of  the 
quantities  of  such  drugs  they  handle  and 
make  these  records  available  to  food  and 
drug  inspectors. 

Third.  Adequate  authority  be  given  to 
drug  inspectors  to  inspect  establishments, 
t-  inventory  stocks,  vehicles,  and  other  fa- 
cilities relevant  to  the  proper  investiga- 
tion of  the  disposal  of  drugs. 

Fourth.  Possession  of  these  drugs  be 
Illegal,  except  if  the  drugs  are  for  one's 
own  use  or  for  the  use  of  a  member  of  his 
family. 

In  emphasizing  the  seriousness  of  il- 
legal trafficking  in  these  di-ugs,  I  have 
made  the  bill  call  for  severe  penalties 
for  those  found  selling  to  children  and 
teenagers. 

Mr.  President,  last  August,  in  its 
wisdom  and  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  the  youth  of  our  Nation,  the  Senate 
passed  an  earlier  version  of  this  bill  to 
help  control  and  res^ulate  the  flagrant 
abuse  of  certain  dangerous  stimulant  and 
depressant  drugs  that  are  today  manu- 
factured, distributed,  and  sold  through- 
out the  50  States  almost  as  if  they  con- 
tained qualities  no  more  harmful  than 
popcorn. 

Because  the  proposal  was  not  consid- 
ered by  the  other  body  before  the  88th 
Congress  adjourned,  I  rise  to  introduce 
it  again,  early  in  this  session  so  that, 
hopefully,  the  bill  can  be  enacted  into 
law  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

I  think  it  is  regrettable  that  we  have 
hesitated  this  long  with  our  legislative 
deliberations  in  this  area,  since  with 
every  passing  month  the  dangerous  drug 
trade  gains  a  more  solid  base  in  our  so- 
ciety and  becomes  more  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate. 

Last  November,  it  was  confirmed  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  that 
organized  criminal  rings  are  moving  into 
the  bootlegging  of  sleeping  pills  and  pep 
pills  because  of  the  profits  that  allow 
1.000  pills  costing  $1  to  be  sold  for  $30 
wholesale  and  then  retailed  at  10  to  25 
cents  apiece  or  as  much  as  $250  profit. 
The  attractiveness  of  such  a  return  to 
our  criminal  underworld  is  obvious. 

The  dangerous  drug  trade  is  a  relative- 
ly new  development  as  compared  with 
the  traffic  in  hard  narcotics,  tiic  tradi- 
tional stronghold  and  source  of  income 
for  the  criminal  underworld.  But  time 
is  of  the  essence  if  we  are  to  have  effective 
means  for  thwarting  the  bisi-time  crim- 
inals from  moving  in  and  taking  over 
this  new  field.  Today,  all  to  often.  Fed- 
eral officers  must  stand  helplessly  by  be- 
cause they  have  no  law.  because  they 
cannot  identify  the  source  of  the  drugs 
they  confiscate,  and  because  no  records 


are  required  to  show  by  whom  the  drugs 
are  produced,  how  they  are  obtained,  and 
how  they  are  sold. 

The  dangerous  drug  traffic  is  new  in 
terms  of  the  segments  of  the  population 
it  affects  and  in  its  impact  on  the  rate 
and  location  of  crime  and  delinquency 
in  this  country. 

The  peddling  of  hard  narcotics  was 
once  confined  to  high  delinquency  and 
slum  areas  of  our  cities.  But  dangerous 
drug  use  has  invaded  .suburban  areas  and 
is  now  contributing  to  lawlessness  among 
youth  in  middle-class  residential  dis- 
tricts. Such  a  report  was  released  last 
October  by  the  head  of  the  police  nar- 
cotics unit  in  Chicago  who  tells  us  that 
the  present  users  of  these  drugs  are  often 
young  people  in  the  so-called  white  col- 
lar class  who  have  no  previous  criminal 
records.  Here  again,  time  is  running 
out  on  us.  If  we  are  to  stop  a  new  wave 
of  delinquency  from  a  new  source.  Con- 
gress must  act  quickly.  This  is  a  devel- 
opment we  can  ill  afford  in  view  of  the 
already  formidable  delinquency  problem 
facing  us  at  the  present. 

In  addition  to  these  urgent  reasons 
for  quick  enactment  of  a  law  in  this 
area.  I  want  to  remind  the  Senate  of  the 
facts  which  were  disclosed  in  our  com- 
mittee's previous  investigations  of  the 
drug  trade.    They  are : 

Over  50  percent  of  the  10  billion  am- 
phetamine and  barbiturate  pills  which 
are  produced  in  this  country  annually 
eventually  end  up  in  the  illicit  traffic. 

Increasing  misuse  of  these  drugs  by 
teenagers  and  young  adults  has  resulted 
in  actions  which  eventually  lead  to  the 
misuse  of  the  hard-core  narcotics  such 
as  heroin. 

Misuse  of  these  drugs  has  resulted  in 
violent,  antisocial,  and  criminal  be- 
havior. 

Youngsters  with  no  prior  records  of 
delinquency  from  the  so-called  better 
families  in  the  suburbs,  are  Included 
among  those  who  frequently  misuse 
these  drugs  and  commit  crime. 

Law  enforcement  arrest  figures  reflect 
the  increasing  seriousness  of  this  prob- 
lem. 

Large  quantities  of  these  drugs  have 
been  transshipped  to  Mexico  for  illegal 
reentry  into  the  United  States. 

The  lack  of  effective  Federal  regula- 
tion of  the  interstate  traffic  in  these 
drugs  substantially  contributes  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem. 

In  view  of  the  subcommittee's  findings, 
I  believe  that  no  prudent  person  would 
contest  the  need  for  remedial  legislation. 
However,  after  almost  4  years  of  urging 
the  Congress  to  act.  I  again  appear  to 
present  this  much-needed  bill. 

Opponents  of  my  efforts,  all  from  the 
drug  industry,  have  indicated  that  the 
problem  is  one  which  should  rest  with 
State  and  local  authorities  and  they  have 
so  testified.  I  find  this  view  to  be  totally 
unacceptable  because  the  very  crux  of 
the  problem  lies  in  the  interstate  traffic 
in  these  dnags. 

Drug  Industry  representatives  have 
testified  that  drug  production  figures 
could  be  sought  voluntarily  from  the 
manufacturers  and  compounders  of 
di-ugs  and  thus,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  the  recordkeeping  provision  of  my 
bill. 


I  need  only  point  to  the  testimony  of 
Commissioner  George  P.  Larrick  of  the 
Food  and  Di-ug  Administration  in  order 
to  dispel  this  contention.  He  testified  in 
August  of  1964  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  that  such  vol- 
untaiy  cooperation  had  been  sought  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  ft 
has  been  unsuccessful  to  date  due  to  the 
fact  that  two  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  these  drugs  refused  to  co- 
operate. And.  I  might  add,  they  are  well 
within  their  rights  in  so  doing  under  the 
present  law.  In  addition,  the  records  of 
other  firms  were  not  adequate  or  were 
incomplete. 

Another  complaint  of  the  ding  industiy 
is  that  the  provisions  of  my  bill  are  dis- 
criminatory and  would  be  overly  burden- 
some on  the  pharmaceutical  profession. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  tnie.  It  is 
a  fact  that  78  percent  of  the  convictions 
achieved  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration concern  pharmacists,  pharma- 
cies, or  pharmaceutical  employees. 
Thus,  to  relieve  that  profession  of  re- 
sponsibility under  my  bill  would,  in  effect, 
contribute  to  the  defeat  of  its  intended 
purpose.  I  do  not  mean  to  malign  or  in 
any  way  discredit  members  of  the  phar- 
maceutical profession  who,  by  and  large, 
would  not  traffic  illegally  In  these  drugs. 
I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  we  can 
ignore  facts  which  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  problem  with  which  we  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  these  fears  on  the  part  of  the 
drug  industry  came  to  the  surface  In 
the  waning  days  of  the  88th  Congress. 

The  years  of  the  development  of  this 
bill  by  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub- 
committee were  years  of  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  drug  Industry.  Their 
facilities  and  research  were  at  our  dis- 
posal. The  subcommittee  and  the  in- 
dustry mutually  benefitted  from  the  ex- 
perience. One  di-ug  company,  becoming 
more  and  more  aware  of  the  abuse  of 
the  dangerous  drugs,  established  a  drug 
Identification  laboratory  and  made  its 
services  available  to  the  police  and  other 
authorities.    A  commendable  effort. 

Thus,  when  S.  2628  went  to  public 
hearings  last  summer  before  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Conimittee,  it  had 
the  full  support  of  the  harassed  and  al- 
ready overworked  law-enforcement 
agencies  of  the  country,  police  officials 
who  are  faced  with  large  increases  in  ever 
more  serious  crimes  triggered  by  the 
abuse  of  these  drugs. 

It  had  the  almost  unanimous  support 
of  the  100  drug  experts  who  framed  the 
report  and  recommendations  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs.  President  Ken- 
nedy had  asked  specifically  that  this  bill 
be  made  law.  And,  importantly,  after 
years  of  cooperative  research  on  the 
threat  that  the  abuse  of  these  drugs  pose 
to  public  safety,  the  legislation,  S.  2628, 
had  the  broad  support  of  the  drug  in- 
dustry- 

I  outlined  all  of  this  last  summer  as 
one  of  the  first  witnesses  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Senate  Labor  Committee  In 
hearings  on  this  bill.  Later  in  those 
hearings,  I  detected  an  uneasiness  in 
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the  trade.  As  It  became  more  apparent 
to  me  that  the  bill  would  clear  the 
Senate,  as  it  did  shortly  thereafter  with- 
out objection,  I  found  that  the  biggest 
ingredient  In  the  drug  industry's  support 
for  the  legislation  was  lipservice. 

Even  before  the  matter  was  approved 
in  the  Senate,  criticisms  of  the  measure, 
all  of  them  emanating  from  the  pharma- 
ceutical industry,  began  appearing  in  the 
trade  press.  The  camaraderie  of  years 
of  investigating  a  problem,  which  all 
concerned  agree  imposes  a  serious  threat 
to  communities  across  the  Nation,  was 
suddenly  dropped  by  the  drug  industry. 

Here  are  just  two  examples:  In  the 
August  18,  1964,  Drug  Trade  News,  a 
bylined  article  by  Robert  Barr  announced 
that  "Some  drug  interests  are  known  to 
be  trying  to  kill  the  bill  in  the  House  [of 
Representatives]  Committee." 

In  the  September  1,  1964,  issue  of  the 
same  journal,  under  the  byline  of  Rich- 
ard Wightman,  a  lengthy  story  was  an- 
nounced under  a  headline  which  said: 
•Industry  Fights  To  Delay  Action  on 
RX  Files  Bill."    The  article  began : 

Retail  iind  manufacturing  sections  of  the 
pharmaceutical  Industry  are  pressing  hard 
this  week  to  delay  House  action  on  the  con- 
troversial p.sychotoxlc  drug  bill  fS.  2628). 

The  story  then  went  on  to  explain, 
among  other  things,  that  the  bill,  just 
recently  passed  unanimously  by  the  Sen- 
ate, was  unacceptable  to  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Druggists  and  also 
to  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association. 

I  can  only  observe  once  again  that  the 
chief  ingredient  in  the  years  of  apparent 
support  and  cooperation  given  by  the  In- 
dustry was  lipservice,  possibly  com- 
pounded with  a  dash  of  the  gambler's 
Instinct  that  the  bill  would  not  be  passed 
in  the  legislative  rush  of  an  election  year. 
I  think  that  the  resentment  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  will  present  the  drug  Industry 
with  a  much  more  effective  compound  In 
this  Congress.  They  will  support  only 
effective  legislation  and  will  not  hold  for 
the  lightweight,  intramural  arguments 
that,  thus  far,  have  withheld  the  drug 
industry's  support  for  the  measure  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  health  and  safety. 

And  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 

Let  me  quote  from  reports  that  reached 
the  subcommittee  while  the  88th  Con- 
gress dallied : 

August  1964. — Baltimore  police  broke  a 
major  pill  ring  when  they  arrested  a  woman 
who  had  sold  200,000  pills  to  undercover 
officers  over  a  7-month  period. 

August  1964.— The  city  of  Yonkers,  N.Y., 
in  Westchester  County,  was  shocked  when 
police  revealed  that  of  the  900  local  teenage 
users  of  these  drugs,  the  highest  concentra- 
tion was  in  the  fashionable  upper  middle 
class  northwest  section  of  the  city. 

October  1964. — Chicago  police  Indicate 
that  the  traffic  in  these  drugs  to  teenagers 
Is  getting  out  of  hand  and  that  youngsters 
from  white-collar  families  who  have  had  no 
previous  records  of  delinquency  are  often 
found  to  be  users. 

November  1964. — The  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration indicated  that  organized  crimi- 
nal rings  have  taken  up  bootlegging  sleeping 
pills  and  pep  pills  In  a  very  substantial  way. 

And  What  of  the  overall  problem  as  It 
exists  In  some  of  our  major  addiction 
centers. 


The  attorney  general  of  California 
told  my  staff  that  dangerous  drug  arrests 
in  California  had  Increased  75  percent 
from  1960  to  1963. 

The  Illinois  Division  of  Narcotic  Con- 
trol reported  a  100-percent  increase  in 
dangerous  drug  cases  from  1960  to  the 
present. 

Chicago  alone  reported  that  1964  cases 
increased  by  65  percent  over  1963. 

Baltimore  reported  a  60  percent  in- 
crease for  1964  over  1J63. 

The  New  York  City  Police  Department 
prepared  a  special  report  for  me  on  dan- 
gerous drug  arrests  and  drug  seizures  for 
the  first  11  months  of  1964.  compared 
to  a  similar  period  in  1963.  The  results 
of  that  report  are  startling: 

Barbiturate  arrests  increased  131  per- 
cent; seizures,  28.2  percent. 

Amphetamine  arrests  Increased  23.9 
percent;  seizures,  393  percent. 

The  New  York  police  further  identified 
the  latest  troublemaker  In  that  city,  a 
powerful  amphetamine  drug  popular 
with  heroin  addicts,  called  Desoxyn. 
Seizures  of  this  drug  increased  237  per- 
cent last  year. 

Mr.  President,  these  facts  need  no  fur- 
ther elaboration.  As  far  back  as  July  15. 
1964,  President  Johnson  issued  a  state- 
ment calling  for  a  higher  priority  on  gov- 
ernment efforts  against  narcotics  and 
drug  abuse.  President  Johnson's  direc- 
tive followed  the  lines  of  the  first  25  rec- 
ommendations of  his  Commission's  re- 
port on  narcotic  and  drug  abuse. 

I  would  like  to  quote  recommendation 
13  from  that  report: 

The  Commission  recommends  that  all  non- 
narcotic drugs  capable  of  producing  serious 
psychotoxic  effects  when  abused  be  brought 
under  strict  control  by  Federal  statute. 

The  report  states  further: 

On  January  28,  1963,  Senator  Thomas  J. 
DODD  submitted  to  the  Senate  a  bill  (S.  553) 
to  provide  close  Federal  regulation  of  the 
manufactiare,  sale,  and  distribution  of  cer- 
tain dangerous  drugs,  notably  the  barbitu- 
rates and  amphetamines. 

A  similar  bill  (HH.  6848)  was  submitted 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Congress- 
man James  J.  Delaney. 

The  report  concluded: 
The  Commission  favors  the  plan  of  regula- 
tion proposed  by  the  Dodd-Delaney  bill. 

As  recently  as  January  6. 1965,  in  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  health  message  to  the 
Congress,  he  said: 

I  recommend  legislation  to  bring  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  barbiturates, 
amphetamines,  and  other  psychotoxic  drugs 
under  more  effective  control. 

Mr.  President,  since  May  23, 1961,  when 
I  first  introduced  this  bill,  it  has  been 
subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Narcotics  and  Drug 
Abuse;  the  Departments  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  Treasury;  Justice; 
and  State;  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies in  New  York  City  and  the  State  of 
California,  where  this  problem  is  great- 
est; the  Association  of  Juvenile  Court 
Judges,  the  International  Juvenile  Po- 
lice Officers  Association,  and  the  distin- 
guished representatives  of  a  number  of 
religious  faiths.  All  of  these  groups  have 
approved  of  or  endorsed  this  bill  over  the 


past  3^/^  years.  Thousands  of  parents 
have  written  to  me  urging  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Walter  A.  Munns,  president  of  the 
largest  producer  of  stimulant  drugs  in 
the  United  States,  Smith  Kline  &  French 
Laboratories,  wrote  to  me  on  September 
9,  1964,  and  endorsed  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  I  intro- 
duce today  is  the  culmination  of  many 
years  of  hearings  by  different  commit- 
tees in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
It  is  the  culmination  of  more  than  3  years 
of  work  by  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee. 

This  is  a  bill  which  tightens  acknowl- 
edged inadequacies  in  the  law.  Inade- 
quacies which  are  permitting  a  wave  of 
narcotic  addiction  to  go  unchecked  in 
this  country. 

It  is  a  good  piece  of  legislation  and  one 
that  has  the  approval  of  just  about 
everyone  familiar  with  the  dangerous 
drug  problem.  I  would  like  to  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  especially 
those  on  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  to  give  top  priority  to  this 
much-needed  bill. 


EXTENSION  OF  SPECIAL  BENEFITS 
TO  SERVICEMEN  ON  DUTY  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  TOWER.     Mr.  President, 

throughout  our  Nation's  modern  his- 
tory the  American  citizenry  has  ex- 
tended special  benefits  tg  those  serv- 
icemen who  are  called  to  duty  and  who 
face  combat  conditions.  This  Is  a  time- 
honored  tradition  and  one  which  Amer- 
icans have  proudly  respected. 

It  seems  to  me  only  right  and  appro- 
priate that  this  tradition  be  extended  to 
encompass  the  present  conflict  In  south- 
east Asia.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Americans  in  the  Vietnam  area 
are  facing  combat  conditions. 

There  has  been  in  past  months  a 
general  reluctance  by  some  strategists  to 
regard  Vietnam  as  a  combat  zone,  but 
I  think  we  can  no  longer  flout  reality. 

And  so  I  rise.  Not  to  offer  the  elusive 
panacea  of  peace  in  Asia — would  that  I, 
or  anyone  else,  could  offer  that.  But, 
I  do  arise  to  urge  this  Senate  to  extend 
to  American  servicemen  in  today's  battle 
zone  the  recognition  and  the  subsequent 
opportunities  and  benefits  which  this 
Nation  has  afforded  for  service  in  the 
far  too  frequent  combat  zones  of  the 
past. 

I  propose  three  pieces  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  recognize  reality  and  to  deal 
with  It  as  an  honorable  American  citi- 
zenry should. 

I  propose: 

First.  A  Vietnam  GI  bill. 

Second.  Extension  of  normal  combat- 
zone  tax  benefits  to  our  men  in  south- 
east Asia. 

Third.  A  declaration  by  this  Senate 
that  Americans  fighting  there  must  be 
provided  the  best  available  weapons, 
equipment  and  aircraft. 

VIETNAM    GI    BILL 

It  Is  my  belief  that  veterans  whose 
military  service  approximates  that  of 
wartime  are  entitled  to  educational  bene- 
fits like  those  extended  in  the  Korean 
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and  World  War  II  GI  bills.  My  Viet- 
nam GI  bill  will  extend  1',:.  days  of  edu- 
cational assistance  for  each  day  of  serv- 
ice not  tt)  exceed  36  months  of  schooling. 
The  aid  would  be  in  the  form  of  a 
montiily  cash  allowance  to  the  veteran 
enabling  him  to  select  his  own  schooL 
correspondence  course,  or  technical 
training  program. 

Tlie  Vietnam  GI  bill  also  provides 
home  and  farm  loan  assistance  with  a 
loan  fee  included  to  offset  all  losses. 

Six  months  of  active  service  would  be 
nece.ssary  to  qualify  for  benefits.  In  ad- 
dition, widows  would  be  eligible  for  the 
loan  benefits,  and  children  of  combat 
dead  would  be  eligible  for  the  educa- 
tional benefits. 

I  ask  permission  that  a  more  detailed 
explanation  of  the  Vietna'n  GI  bill  be 
printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

VUrrNAM  TAX  BENEFITS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  bill  I  offer  would  designate  the 
southeast  Asian  area  as  a  combat  zone 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  This 
will  extend  to  men  and  women,  serving 
the  cause  of  freedom  there,  the  tax  bene- 
fiU>  already  prescribed  in  the  law  for 
combat  /one  service. 

This  means  enlisted  men  would  pay 
no  income  tax  on  their  salaries,  and  of- 
ficers would  receive  a  $200  per  month  tax 
exemption. 

VIETNAM  EQUIPMENT  RESOLUTION 

I  believe  that  my  proposed  resolution 

on  Vietnam  and  Laos  speaks  for  itself.    I 

quote  it: 

S.  Res.  25 

Whort'iis  Amcrlcnn  mlllt.iry  servicemen  nrc 
flphtUiR  and  dying  In  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam: and 

Whereas  these  Americans  and  their  com- 
rades-in-arms from  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam are  tightlns  to  preserve  freedom  and 
liberty  from  the  treachery  and  brutality  of 
Communist  a^gre-ssors;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  does  not  regard 
its  soldier  sons  as  mere  mercenaries  flght- 
\u^  only  for  pay.  but  as  dedicated  and  cou- 
rageous protectors  of  libfrty  who  ;!re  com- 
mitted to  battle  to  preserve  and  defend 
principles  which  Americans  hold  to  be  of 
utmost    importance:    and 

Whereas  American  servicemen  go  Into 
battle  knowing  that  they  will  not  be  be- 
trayed in  tru.st  or  In  support  by  their  Gov- 
ernment or  their  fellow  citizens  for  whom 
they  offer  their  lives  if  need  be:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Rcaolrrd.  That  American  servicemen  fight- 
ing in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  or  at  any 
other  place,  be  provided  promptly  and  In  ade- 
quate numbers  with  the  most  effective 
weapons,  equipment  and  aircraft  available 
In  American  military  Inventories. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  three 
measures  I  have  introduced — the  Viet- 
nam GI  bill,  the  Vietnam  tax  benefits 
measure,  and  the  Vietnam  equipment 
resolution — may  be  held  at  the  desk  for 
1  week  so  that  other  Senators  may  be- 
come cosponsors  of  any  or  all  of  the 
measures,  if  they  so  desire. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bills  and  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 


jection, the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  that  they  be  held  at  the  desk  for 
1  week  will  be  granted. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tower, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred,  as  follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare: 

S.  458.  A  bill  to  provide  educational  assist- 
ance to  veterans  who  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  in  the  southeast  Asia  theater  of 
operations. 

To  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

H.  459.  A  bin  to  designate  Vietnam  as  a 
combat  zone  for  Federal  tax  purposes. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  25)  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  as  to  the  arming 
of  American  servicemen  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam, submitted  by  Mr.  Tower,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Anncd  Serv- 
ices. 

EXIIIDIT    1 

Digest  of  Vietnam  GI  Bill  Offeiied  by 
Senator  Towek 

Tiils  bill  provides  readjustment  assistance 
for  veterans  of  the  southeast  Asian  theater 
who  perform  active  duty  between  January  1, 
19G1,  and  tlie  termination  date  of  the  draft 
law  (now  July  1,  IDGT).  DLscharge  other 
than  dl.slionorablc  is  required.  The  Presi- 
dent delimits  tlie  southeast  Asian  theater 
'periodically.  Readjustment  a.sslstance  au- 
tliorized  Is  similar  to  that  alforded  in  the 
Korean  GI  bill. 

Educational  and  vocational  training  as- 
sistance: Eligibility  Is  conditioned  upon 
more  than  180  days  of  active  duty  or  dis- 
charge for  service-connected  disability. 
Education  or  training  period  cannot  exceed 
3G  months  and  is  calculated  by  multiplying 
I'i  times  each  day  of  active  duty.  During 
the  cduc.itlonal  period  tlie  monthly  allow- 
ance is  as  follows:  For  full-time  college 
trainlnr; — no  dependents,  $110;  one  depend- 
ent. $135;  more  than  one  dependent,  $160. 
Lesser  benefits  are  prescribed  for  proportion- 
ately less  study.  Veteran  must  begin  edu- 
cation within  3  years  after  discharge  or  en- 
actment of  bill,  wlilchever  L:  later,  and  must 
complete  education  within  8  years  after  dls- 
cliarge  or  enactment.  No  allowance  is  paid 
for  studv  before  January  1.  19C5.  All  educa- 
tion and  training  end  10  years  after  the  draft 
law  is  terminated,  with  limited  exceptions 
(OT  career  enlisted  men.  Children  of  combat 
dead  are  eligible  for  these  educational  bene- 
llts. 

Loan  assistance:  Eligibility  for  guarantee 
and  direct  loans  Is  conditioned  upon  more 
than  180  days  of  active  duty,  or  dlscliarge 
for  service-connected  disability.  V/ldow  of 
veteran  who  died  of  service-connected  dis- 
ability also  eligible.  Loans  are  for  purpose 
of  purchasing  (a)  homes,  including  farm 
homes,  and  (b>  farmlands,  livestock,  and  so 
forth,  to  be  used  by  veteran  In  farming  op- 
erations Banks  or  other  lenders  make  loans 
with  Government  guaranteeing  60  percent, 
up  to  37  500,  on  residential  real  estate,  and 
50  percent,  up  to  $4,000.  on  nonresidential 
real  estate.  Loans  are  subject  to  guarantee 
fee  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
loan  amount,  to  be  used  to  cover  loFses  on 
loans.  Direct  loans  not  exceeding  $13,500 
may  be  made  to  veterans  in  certain  small 
towns  and  rural  areas  when  private  capital  is 
not  available  for  guarantee  loans.  Interest 
rates  and  maturities  of  loans  controlled  by 
laws  applicable  to  World  War  II  and  Korean 
veterans,  now  and  In  the  future.  (Under 
Public  Law  86-73,  maximum  Interest  rate  Is 
5 '4  percent  per  annum.)  Termination  date 
of  guarantee  and  direct  loan  program  is  10 
years  after  end  of  Induction  period  except  for 
loans  on  which  VA  commitments  have  been 
Issued  before  such  date. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  DEEPWATER 
HARBOR  ON  LAKE  MICHIGAN,  IN 
NORTHERN  INDIANA 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  au- 
tiiorize  a  deepwater  harbor  on  Lake 
Michigan,  in  northern  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  apinopriately 
referred. 

The  bill  <S.  460)  authorizing  construc- 
tion of  a  deep-draft  harbor  by  the  State 
of  Indiana  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan in  the  vicinity  of  Burns  Waterway, 
and  assumption  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  an  appropriate  part  of  the  cost 
of  construction  thereof,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bayu  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Hartke), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  pas- 
.sage  of  this  measure,  which  is  similar  to 
one  cosponsored  by  my  senior  colleague 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  HartkkI  and  me  in 
the  last  session,  and  with  whom  I  have 
joined  in  its  introduction  at  this  .session, 
will,  I  hope,  after  it  has  made  the  jour- 
ney through  both  Houses,  mark  the  con- 
summation of  a  dream  which  has  been 
held  by  many  citizens  of  Indiana  since 
the  beginning  of  statehood. 

Tiiere  has  tn^en  a  strong,  sincere  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  my  senior  colleague 
and  me,  as  well  as  of  other  members 
of  the  committee— the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr.  Jack- 
son I  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  I  Mr.  Biele  1  and  also  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Douglas  1  to  reach  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  two  seemingly  irreconcilable 
points;  namely,  the  interest,  on  one  side, 
to  have  a  deepwater  harbor,  and  the  in- 
terest, on  the  other  hand,  to  pre.serve  the 
natural  resources  in  that  area,  the  dunes 
area. 

With  the  help  of  the  Senators  whom  I 
have  mentioned,  a  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate  during  the  last  week  to 
create,  almost  within  sight  of  the  port 
area,  a  Dunes  National  Lakeshorc  Park, 
which  would  provide,  first,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  two  great  resources,  deep- 
water  transportation  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing economic  industrial  opportunities  in 
this  area;  and  second,  the  preservation 
of  natural  resources  and  provision  for 
recreational  opportunities  for  workers 
and  business  people  who  are  coming  into 
the  area  in  rapidly  growing  numbers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment, prepared  by  me.  relating  to  the 
bill,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Bayh 
I  have  Introduced  today  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  State  of  Indiana  to  construct  a  deep- 
draft  harbor  on  Lake  Michigan  and  ns?ump- 
tion  by  the  Federal  Government  of  its  ap- 
propriate share  of  the  cost  of  the  construc- 
tion. 

Leaders  of  the  State  of  Indiana  have 
dreamed  of  operating  a  public  harbor  on  Lake 
Michigan  almost  since  statehood.  With  the 
authorization  provided  by  this  bill,  our  dream 
can  become  reality  in  the  near  future. 
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I  know  that  my  colleagues  are  aware  of 
the  controversy  that  surrounded  the  Indiana 
port  construction  for  a  number  of  years. 
During  that  period,  the  harbor  stood  as  the 
symbol  of  the  industrialization  of  a  section 
of  Indiana's  Lake  Michigan  shoreline.  Con- 
servationists oppo.sed  this  industrialization 
and  Eought  to  preserve  all  of  the  remaining 
Indiana  shoreline. 

This  controversy  is  behind  us.  It  has  been 
resolved  by  development  of  a  plan  which 
will  provide  more  than  11,000  acres  for  con- 
servation and  recreation  purposes  and  still 
provide  an  exten.slve  area  for  industrial  ex- 
pansion. I  am  a  sponsor  again  this  year  of 
a  bill  to  create  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore,  and  it  Is  my  hope  that  it  will  be 
pas.sed  again  by  the  Senate  so  that  action  can 
be  taken  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  State  of  Indiana  must  move  rapidly  to 
develop  a  deep-water  harbor  on  Lake  Mich- 
igan. Indu.strial  users  of  the  facility  are  al- 
ready operating  in  the  area  and  are  In  need 
of  waterborne  transportation. 

The  need  to  begin  construction  within  the 
next  year  requires  that  the  State  assume  the 
responsibility  for  construction,  as  other 
States  have  done  from  time  to  time,  with  the 
Federal  Government  maintaining  its  respon- 
sibility for  the  cost  of  the  Federal  portions 
of  the  navigation  structure.  The  corps  has 
estimated  these  costs  to  be  in  excess  of  $25 
million. 

Gov.  Roger  Branlgin  of  Indiana  has  an- 
nounced plans  to  a!3k  the  Indiana  Legisla- 
ture for  an  advance  of  $25.5  million  so  that 
harbor  construction  can  move  forward.  It 
Is  expected  that  these  funds  will  be  appro- 
priated and  be  available  on  July  1.  The  State 
timetable  provides  for  planning  and  design 
of  the  facilities  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
end  of  1965  so  that  construction  can  begin 
in  the  spring  of  1966.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  been  fully  advised  of  the  action  by 
the  State  and  it  agrees  that  State  construc- 
tion will  be  required  to  meet  the  completion 
d.ite  dictated  by  need  for  the  facility. 

Indiana  has  been  patient.  Indiana  has 
worked  hard  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the 
Federal  harbor  improvements  program.  Now 
that  parties  arc  in  agreement  with  the  com- 
promise developed  by  the  administration  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  let  us  now  proceed 
to  authorize  this  Important  harbor  facility. 


DESIGNATION  OF  COLUMBUS  DAY, 
OCTOBER  12,  AS  A  NATIONAL 
LEGAL  HOLIDAY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  designate  Columbus  Day,  October  12, 
as  a  national  legal  holiday. 

Columbus  Day  marks  the  sailing  of  a 
courageous  man  and  three  now  famous 
little  ships  into  Western  waters  on  one 
of  the  world's  most  historic  ventures. 

It  is  in  effect  the  point  where  the  story 
of  America  begins,  and  it  certainly  is 
appropriate  and  right  that  we  give  proper 
recognition  to  this  date. 

There  is  significant  State  and  National 
precedent  for  this  legislation. 

October  12  is  celebrated  in  all  but  13 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  is  officially  observed  in  30  States  as 
Columbus  Day  and  in  7  other  States 
under  varying  appropriate  designations. 

In  addition,  under  title  36,  section  146, 
of  the  United  States  Code,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  "desig- 
nating October  12  of  each  year  as  Colum- 
bus Day  and  calling  upon  officials  of  the 
Government  to  display  the  flag  of  the 


United  States  on  all  Government  build- 
ings on  said  date  and  inviting  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  the  day 
in  .schools  and  churches,  or  other  suitable 
places,  with  appropriate  ceremonies  ex- 
pressive of  the  public  sentiment  befitting 
the  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America." 

In  the  88th  Conpress  I  was  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  a  bill  to  make  Columbus 
Day  a  legal  holiday.  Because  of  a  spe- 
cial appeal  I  made,  in  cooperation  with 
a  number  of  colleagues,  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Char- 
ters, Holidays,  and  Celebrations,  hear- 
ings were  held  and  the  bill  passed  the 
Senate  last  August. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  took  no  ac- 
tion on  the  measure  before  adjournment 
and  it  died  with  the  end  of  the  88th 
Congress. 

This  same  bill  was  reintroduced  last 
week,  with  the  identical  bill  number  (S. 
108)   and  I  have  again  cosponsored  it. 

But  I  thought  it  would  be  appropriate 
for  me  to  introduce  my  own  bill  since 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, which  has  jurisdiction  over  legis- 
lation establishing  national  holidays  and 
celebrations,  and  since  my  proposal  is 
drafted  differently. 

My  bill  makes  specific  reference  to  the 
statute  I  have  cited  making  Columbus 
Day  a  ceremonial  day.  Then  it  adds  to 
this  statute  by  giving  Columbus  Day 
legal  stature  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by 
Washington's  Birthday,  Memorial  Day, 
Labor  Day,  Veterans  Day  and  the  other 
national  legal  holidays. 

In  introducing  this  alternative  ap- 
proach, I  pledge  that  I  will  make  com- 
mittee consideration  and  approval  by  the 
Senate  one  of  my  first  objectives  this 
year. 

If  we  can  get  this  bill  through  the 
Senate  at  an  early  date,  the  House  will 
have  ample  time  to  consider  and  approve 
similar  legislation  and  we  will  not  run 
the  risk  of  having  our  efforts  come  to 
naught  as  they  did  the  end  of  last  year. 

Many  millions  of  persons  through- 
out the  United  States  observe  Columbus 
Day,  paying  homage  to  this  historic  fig- 
ure and  to  the  men  who  accompanied 
him  acro.ss  the  sea,  and  paying  tribute  to 
the  many  fine  Americans  of  Italian  origin 
or  descent  who  have  played  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  growth  of  this  great 
Nation. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  this  year  we  start 
to  honor  October  12  as  a  national  legal 
holiday  and  I  urge  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  Columbus  Day  proposal. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  461)  to  provide  that  the 
12th  day  of  October  in  each  year,  known 
as  Columbus  Day,  shall  be  a  national 
holiday,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dodd,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
cially.   

AUTHORIZATION  OF  PORT  ORFORD, 
OREG.,  HARBOR  PROJECT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  and 


myself,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  construction 
of  a  navigation  project  at  Port  Orford, 
Oreg. 

This  bill  is  a  companion  to  the  bill 
which  has  been  introduced  today  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  my  col- 
league. Congressman  Robert  B.  Duncan, 
of  Oregon's  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. We  of  the  Oregon  congressional 
delegation  are  particularly  proud  to 
sponsor  this  project,  because  it  is  one 
which  has  not  heretofore  received  Fed- 
eral assistance  by  way  of  construction  of 
harbor  improvements. 

The  people  of  the  Port  Orford  area 
are  to  be  commended  for  the  fact  that 
over  a  period  of  almost  30  years  they 
have  endeavored  to  develop  harbor  facil- 
ities on  their  own  initiative.  The  work 
they  undertook  without  Federal  assist- 
ance reflects  expenditures  of  more  than 
$425,000.  A  community  which  has 
sought  to  help  itself  in  such  a  convincing 
manner  deserves  every  tangible  encour- 
agement the  Federal  Government  can 
render. 

After  a  careful  study,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers recommended  the  project  as  a 
feasible  and  necessary  harbor  improve- 
ment. It  has  a  very  impressive  1.9-to-l 
cost-benefit  ratio.  A  fully  developed 
harbor  is  essential  to  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  Port  Orford  area;  and  if 
this  excellent  deepwater  harbor  is  to 
serve  adequately  the  community  and  the 
commerce  of  our  Nation,  it  must  be  pro- 
tected from  winter  storms  by  the  550- 
foot  extension  of  the  breakwater  which 
is  proposed  under  this  authorization  bill. 

The  authorization  calls  for  a  Federal 
expenditure  of  $696,000;  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Port  Or- 
ford Harbor  authorization  bills,  this 
development  would  constitute  a  wise  in- 
vestment of  Federal  funds  and  a  great 
asset  to  the  Nation. 

We  urge  prompt  and  favorable  action 
in  committee  and  in  the  Senate  on  this 
outstanding  harbor  project. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  467)  authorizing  con- 
struction of  a  navigation  project  at  Port 
Orford,  Oreg.,  introduced  by  Mr.  Morse 
(for  himself  and  Mrs.  Neuberger >,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  FEDERAL  LAND  TO 
THE  CITY  OF  ROSEBURG.  OREG. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague  [Mrs.  Neuberger] 
and  myself,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  to 
the  city  of  Roseburg,  Oreg..  certain  lands 
originally  donated  to  the  United  States 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tion of  a  veterans  hospital.  This  bill  is 
identical  to  a  bill  which  was  introduced 
todav  on  the  House  side  by  Congressman 
Robert  Duncan,  of  Oregon's  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District. 

In  1932,  the  city  of  Roseburg  donated 
to  the  United  States  approximately  413.7 
acres  of  land  near  Roseburg  lying  north 
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of  the  South  Umpqua  River.  At  the  same 
time,  the  State  of  Oregon  donated  an- 
other tract  of  40  acres  of  land  lying  im- 
mediately south  of  the  river.  Subse- 
quently, the  Veterans'  Administration 
constructed  a  veterans  hospital  on  the 
donated  land. 

The  city  of  Roseburs  desires  to  obtain 
reconveyance  of  a  certain  47-acre  tract 
of  the  land  originally  donated  to  the 
United  States  in  order  that  the  area  may 
be  convened  to  a  major  recreation  fa- 
cility as  a  portion  of  Roseburg's  Stewart 
Park. 

Wlien  this  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
last  Contrress.  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tor supplied  a  report,  suggesting  the  in- 
clusion of  certain  conditions  and  limita- 
tions. These  are  set  forth  in  section  2 
of  the  bill  which  is  being  introduced  to- 
day. 

The  gratuitous  conveyance,  which 
would  be  authorized  under  this  bill,  does 
not  violate  the  so-called  Morse  formula. 
The  formula  does  not  aiiply  in  those 
cases  wherein  the  bill  is  designed  to  bring 
about  a  reconveyance  of  land  donated  to 
the  Federal  Government  by  the  benefici- 
ary named  in  tlie  bill.  One  of  the  first 
cases  in  which  this  principle  was  an- 
nounced involved  a  conveyance  of  land 
to  the  city  of  Rosebur^r.  The  subject  was 
discussed  in  some  detail  in  the  Senate 
and  appears  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ORii,  volume  102,  part  7.  paye  9323. 

In  view  of  the  meritorious  nature  of 
the  proposed  conveyance,  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  committee  to  which  the  bill  is 
referred  will  schedule  prompt  hearings 
and  take  early  action  on  the  measure. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  <S.  468 »  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  con- 
vey certain  lands  situated  in  the  State 
of  Orecon  to  the  city  of  Roseburg,  Oreg., 
introduced  by  Mr.  Morse  (for  himself 
and  Mrs.  NEunERCER).  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 


COMMISSION  TO  REEXAMINE  FED- 
ERAL AGRICULTURAL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Sezi- 
ator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Tower]  for  appro- 
priate reference,  legislation  to  establish 
a  commission  to  reexamine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  Federal  agricultural  laws 
and  programs.  This  measure  takes  the 
form  of  legislation  which  I  previously  in- 
troduced in  the  87th  Congress  as  S.J.  Res. 
238  and  in  the  88th  Congress  as  S.J.  Res. 
152  in  order  to  permit  a  new  and  much 
needed  fresh  look  at  oin*  present  agri- 
cultural programs  and  objectives.  On 
November  12.  1.963.  during  the  88th  Con- 
gress, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  f  Mr.  Boccsl  introduced  S.  2299. 
a  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Policy,  and  on  Jan- 
uary 16,  1964.  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  now  our  Vice  President-elect, 
introduced  similar  legislation,  which 
measures  were  referred  to  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee. 

During  Senate  debate  on  H.R.  6196. 
the  wheat-cotton  bill,   on   March    2-4. 


1964,  Senator  Humphrey  and  I  each  in- 
troduced amendments  to  the  pending  bill 
which  wuuld  have  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  commission.  Assur- 
ances were  given  at  the  time  my  amend- 
ment (No.  452)  was  withdrawn,  that 
hearings  would  be  held  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee  on  the  proposals  oUered  by 
the  above-mentioned  Senators.  I  am 
hopeful  that  hear!ns;s  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  commission  to  examine  our 
Federal  agricultural  policies  may  be  pos- 
sible in  the  new  Congress. 

The  need  for  reappraising  the  effective- 
ness of  our  agricultural  programs,  with 
the  objective  of  improving  them,  is  very 
much  upon  us.    The  commission  sought 
to  be  established  by  this  legislation  is  of 
the  Hoover  type  consisting  of  12  mem- 
bers. 4  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Sei'.ute.   and   4   by   the   Si)eaker   of   the 
House,  wiiii  not  more  than  6  members 
to  be  of  the  same  political  party.     Six 
members  would  be  picked  from  nongov- 
ernmental    fields.       This     Commission 
would  provide  basic  machinery  for  the 
conduct  of  an   important  study.     The 
legislative  recommendations  to  be  pro- 
vided by  it  will,  it  is  hoped,  provide  a 
valuable     basis     for     confronting     still 
unsolved    basic    agricultural    problems. 
The    Commission    would    reexamine 
existing  agricultural  legislation  and  con- 
sider  tile   desirability   of   improvement 
and/or  elimination  of  existing  programs 
and  consider:  First,  the  effectiveness  of 
price    support    and    production    limit  ;- 
tions;  including  acreage  allotments,  and 
production  and  marketing  quotas,  which 
may  be  in  effect  for  certain  commodities; 
second,  the  future  requirements  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world  for  such 
commodities;    third,    suitable    uses    for 
land  which  may  not  be  needed  at  the 
pi-esent  time  for  the  production  of  such 
commodities,  but  which  mny  be  needed 
for  such  purpose  in  the  future;  fourth, 
methods    for    effectively    coordinating 
domestic  agricultural  policies  with  ex- 
port opportunities  for  such  commodities; 
fifth,  the  effective  use  of  surplus  com- 
modities in  support  of  our  foreign  poli- 
cies; sixth,  problems  of  rural  economic 
opportunity     in     the     United     States: 
seventh,  the  national  requirements  for 
stockpiling     agricultural     commodities, 
and  eighth,  the  need  for  consolidating 
the  activities  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  other  Federal  agencies 
on  the  development  of  njral  resources. 
The  Commission  would  also  give  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  formation  of  pro- 
grams to  ease  the  economic  adjustment 
of  farmers  who  wish  to  move  into  other 
occupations.     Assistance  in  stich  cases 
might  take  the  form  of  retraining  pro- 
grams, relocation  allowances,  and  aid  in 
obtaining  alternative  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

Tlie  recent  disclosure  of  the  tremen- 
dous wheat  needs  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
pointed  up  the  failures  of  the  mono- 
lithic, centrally  controlled  Soviet  farm 
management  program.  In  the  light  of 
these  Soviet  failures,  we  must  not  forget 
the  motivating  forces  of  our  own  agricul- 
tural system.  We  must  continue  to  place 
emphasis  on  the  blessings  of  bountiful 
productivity,  the  free  competitive  forces 
of  the  market,  on  private  enterpiise.  on 


the  profit  motive,  and  on  individual  pro- 
ductive efficiency. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  involved  as  it  is  in  carry- 
ing out  the  agricultural  policy  of  the 
administration  and  the  day-to-day  ad- 
ministration of  the  existing  agricultural 
laws,  would  be  able  to  devote  the  needed 
deliberation  and  objectivity  to  this  study 
of  overall  effectiveness  of  our  agricul- 
tural programs.  I  am  hoiaeful  that  the 
Department  would  profitably  lend  its  ex- 
pertise to  such  an  eilort  and  in  a  major 
way  would  contribute  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks,  a  text  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  20)  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
mission on  the  Revision  of  Federal  Agri- 
cultural Laws  and  Programs,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Javits  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Tower),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Connnittcc  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be 
primed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 
S.J.  Res.  20 

Whcrea.s  agricultural  production  In  the 
United  States  ha.s  achieved  levels  of  both 
quantity  and  quality  unprecedented  In  world 
iii.-tory:  and 

Whereas  today  lionic  two  billion  people  of 
the  world  are  Inacieciiiately  fed  and  many 
niillious  alre;idy  beiiclit  greatly  from  the  sur- 
plus agricultural  production  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whcreis  it  is  vital  to  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  world  that  our 
present  agricultural  productive  level  be  main- 
tained and  that  our  nroductive  potential  be 
increased  in  ordcivTOrneet  the  current  and 
future  needs  oi^hc  United  States  and  the 
world;  and 

Whereas  me  people  of  the  United  States 
engaged  i^tho  production  of  food  and  fiber 
comprise /i  vlt.il  segment  of  this  Nation's 
economic  productive  force  and  its  social 
structure;  and 

Wl-^jpreas  the  welfare  of  that  Important  seg- 
nient^uf  our  population  is  critical  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country  in  general;  and 

Whereas  the  attainment  of  an  effective 
balance  between  the  agricultural  production 
of  the  United  States  and  domestic  and  for- 
eign consumption  of  such  production  is  and 
has  been  the  goal  of  Federal  agricultural 
programs  throughoiit  our  history  and  must 
continue  to  be  so  in  the  future:  and 

Whereas  Federal  programs  formulated  for 
achieving  that  goal  have  had  little  success 
when  compared  to  the  marked  increase  in 
agricultural  production;   and 

Whereas  such  agricultural  programs  have 
been  respoiisible  for  an  increasingly  intol- 
erable burden  on  the  people  of  t'.;e  United 
States  in  both  taxes  aiid  higher  prices,  have 
been  respon.sible  for  placing  many  buyers, 
sellers,  and  u.scrs  of  agricultural  commodities 
In  this  country  at  a  cortipetitlve  disadvantage 
in  world  trade,  and  have  failed  In  assuring 
an  adequate  standard  of  living  to  many 
medium-  and  sm.ill-£cale  agricultural  pro- 
ducers: Now.  thcrerore,  be  it 

Rrsolird  by  tlie  Srnate  and  Honse  of  Rrp- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled . 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY    AND    PURPOSE 

Section  1.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  to  promote  the  effec- 
tive utilization  of  the  agricultural  produc- 
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tion  of  the  United  States  so  that  (1)  the 
markets  for  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities, insofar  as  possible,  will  be  com- 
petitive in  the  markets  for  such  commodi- 
ties In  the  world,  (2)  the  present  and  future 
requirements  for  such  agricultural  com- 
modities In  the  United  States  and  the  world 
can  be  fully  met.  (3)  the  Interests  of  tax- 
payers and  consumers  may  be  fairly  safe- 
guarded, and  (4)  the  producers  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  In  the  United  States  will 
receive  a  return  on  their  Investment  and 
labor  commensurate  with  their  contribution 
to  the  national  welfare.  It  is  further  de- 
clared to  be  tlie  policy  of  the  Congress  to 
promote  programs  recognizing  the  necessity 
for  consumers  In  this  country  to  be  assured 
an  adequate  supply  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties of  the  best  possible  quality  and  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
purpose  of  this  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  study  and  Investigation  of  the  Federal 
laws  and  programs  pertaining  to  agriculture 
with  a  view  to  revl.sing  and  modernizing  such 
laws  and  programs  In  order  to  achieve  the 
policies  stated  above. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  RE- 
VISION Ol'  FEDERAL  AGRICULTURAL  LAWS  AND 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  achieve  the  purpose  set 
forth  in  section  1  of  this  Joint  resolution, 
there  is  liercby  established  a  bipartisan  com- 
miKslon  to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on 
Revision  of  Federal  Agricultural  Laws  and 
Programs  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission" ) . 

MEMBERSHIP    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec  3.  lai  Ni-mbkr  and  ArpoiNTMKNT. — 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  twelve 
members  as  follows: 

(1)  Four  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  two  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  two  from 
private  life. 

(2)  Four  appointed  by  tlie  President  of 
the  Senate,  two  from  the  Senate  and  two 
from  private  life. 

(3)  Four  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representtalves.  two  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  two  from  pri- 
vate life. 

(b)  Political  Affiliation. — Of  each  class 
of  two  members  mentioned  In  subsection  (a) , 
not  more  than  one  member  shall  be  from 
each  of  the  two  major  political  parties. 

(c)  Vacancies. — Vacancies  In  the  Commis- 
sion shall  not  affect  Its  powers  but  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  In  which  the 
original  .ippolntment  was  made. 

organization    of   the   commission 
Sec    4.  The     Commission    shall    elect    a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among 
its  members. 

quorum 

Sec  5.  Seven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

COMPENSATION  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
COMMISSION 

Sec  6.  (a)  Members  of  Congress. — Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion in  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress,  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
them  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
in  the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  from  the  executive  branch. — 
Any  member  of  the  Commission  who  is  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
shall  each  receive  the  compensation  which 
he  would  receive  If  he  were  not  n  member  of 
the  Commission,  plus  such  additional  com- 
pensation. If  any.  as  is  necessary  to  make  his 
aggregate  salary  not  exceeding  $22,500;  and 
he  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
him  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
in  the  Commission. 


(c)  Members  from  private  life. — The 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
not  exceeding  $75  per  diem  when  engaged  In 
the  performance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Com- 
mlKslon,  plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  in  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

STAFF  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec  7.  The  Commission  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  it  deems  advisable  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 

expenses  of  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec  8.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Joint  resolution. 

EXPIRATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  9.  Sixty  days  after  the  submission  to 
Congress  of  the  report  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 10(b),  the  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Investigation. — The  Commis- 
sion shall  make  a  comprehensive  study  and 
Investigation  of  all  Federal  laws  and  pro- 
grams pertaining  to  agriculture  with  a  view 
to  revising  and  modernizing  such  laws  and 
programs  to  achieve  the  aims  set  forth  in 
section  1  of  this  joint  resolution.  In  carry- 
ing out  such  study  and  Investigation  the 
Commission  shall  consider  such  matters  re- 
lating to  agriculture  as  It  deems  necessary  or 
appropriate,  but  shall  specifically  consider, 
with  regard  to  the  various  agricultural  com- 
modities produced  In  the  various  regions  of 
the  United  States.  (1)  effectiveness  of  price 
support  and  production  controls.  Including 
acreage  allotments  and  production  and  mar- 
keting quotas,  which  may  be  In  effect  for 
such  commodities,  (2)  the  future  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  the  world 
for  such  commodities,  (3)  suitable  uses  for 
land  which  may  not  be  needed  at  the  present 
time  for  the  production  of  such  commodities, 
but  which  may  be  needed  for  such  purpose  In 
the  future,  (4)  methods  for  effectively  co- 
ordinating domestic  agricultural  policies 
with  the  export  opportunities  for  such  com- 
modities. (5)  the  effective  utilization  of 
surplus  commodities  in  support  of  our  for- 
eign policies.  (6)  the  problems  of  rural  eco- 
nomic opporttnilty  in  the  United  States,  (7) 
the  national  requirements  for  stockpiling 
of  agricultural  commodities,  and  (8)  the 
need  for  consolidating  the  activities  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  with  other 
Federal  agencies  on  the  development  of  rural 
resources. 

The  Commission  shall  also  give  particular 
attention  to  the  formulation  of  programs  to 
facilitate  the  economic  adjustment  of  agri- 
cultural producers  who  decide  to  transfer 
to  other  occupations.  Such  programs  may 
Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  retrain- 
ing programs,  relocation  allowances,  assist- 
ance in  obtaining  alternative  employment 
opportunities,  early  retirement,  and  provision 
for  minimum  compensation  for  land,  dwell- 
ings, and  equipment  which  such  producers 
no  longer  want  or  need. 

(b)  Report. — The  Commission  shall  make 
a  report  of  Its  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  on  or  before  February  1,  1966. 
and  may  submit  interim  reports  prior 
thereto. 

powers  of  the  COMMISSION 

Sec  11.  (a)(1)  Hearings. — The  Commis- 
sion or.  on  the  authorization  of  the  Com- 
mission, any  subcommittee  thereof,  may,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its  functions 
and  duties,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places,  administer 
such  oaths,  and  require,  by  subpoena  or 
otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony   of 


such  witnesses,  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, papers,  and  documents  as  the  Com- 
mission or  such  subcommittee  may  deem 
advisable.  Subpoenas  may  be  issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chair- 
man, or  any  duly  designated  member,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
the  Chairman,  the  Vice  Chairman,  or  such 
member. 

(2)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpoena  Issued  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  the  United  States  court  of 
any  possession,  or  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  inquiry 
Is  being  carried  on  or  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  which  the  person  guilty  of  contumacy  or 
refusal  to  obey  is  found  or  resides  or  trans- 
acts business,  upon  application  by  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  to  such  person  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  before 
the  Commission  or  a  subcommittee  thereof, 
there  to  produce  evidence  if  so  ordered,  or 
there  to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter 
under  inquiry;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(b)  Official  Data. — Each  department, 
agency,  and  Instrumentality  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  Including  Inde- 
pendent agencies,  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  furnish  to  the  Commission,  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman, 
such  Information  as  the  Commission  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions  under 
this  Act. 


CODE  OF  ETHICS  FOR  MEMBERS. 
OFFICERS,  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  am 
submitting  a  resolution  requiring  the 
Select  Senate  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct,  established  last  year, 
to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Senate  a 
code  of  ethics  for  Senators  and  legisla- 
tive employees.  In  the  meantime,  my 
resolution  would  provide  for  an  interim 
code  based  on  disclosure  of  financial 
interest  until  a  pennanent  code  of  ethics 
can  be  adopted  by  the  Senate.  The  res- 
olution also  authorizes  the  Select  Com- 
mttee  to  render  advisoi-y  opinions  on 
questions  of  ethics  when  requested  to  do 
so  by  Senators  or  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  26)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  26 
Section  1.  (a)  One  of  the  most  vital  con- 
cerns of  a  free  and  representative  govern- 
ment is  the  maintenance  of  moral  and  ethi- 
cal standards  for  their  representatives  which 
are  above  cause  for  reproach  and  warrant 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  The  people  are 
entitled  to  expect  from  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives In  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  employees  of  the  legislative  branch  a 
standard  above  that  of  the  marketplace,  for 
these  public  servants  are  entrusted  with  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation.  Yet  these  standards 
must  be  practical  and  should  be  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  who  elect  their  repre- 
sentatives. Some  conflicts  of  interest  are 
clearly  wTong  and  should  be  proscribed  by 
sanctions  In  the  criminal  law:  however,  many 
are  composed  of  such  diverse  circumstances, 
events,  and  Intangible  and  Indirect  concerns 
that  only  the  Individual  conscience  can  serve 
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as  a  practical  guide.  But  there  are  many 
possibilities  of  conflict  In  that  shadowland 
of  condiict  for  which  guidance  would  be  use- 
ful and  healthy,  but  for  which  the  criminal 
law  Is  neither  suited  nor  suitable.  Therefore, 
the  Senate  rtnris  that  a  Code  of  Ethics  Is  de- 
sirable for  the  guidance  and  protection  of  its 
Members  and  the  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Senate,  by  establishing  the  standards  of 
conduct  reasonably  to  be  expected  of  them, 
(b)  It  Is  also  the  purpose  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  a  thorough  study  and  In- 
vestigation to  determine  necessary  and  de- 
sirable changes  In  existing  conflicts  of  In- 
terest statutes  applying  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Senate,  and  to  develop  a  comprehensive  code 
of  ethics  for  the  guidance  of  such  Members, 
officers,  and  employees,  by  which  the  pur- 
poses of  this  resolution  may  be  more  fully 
assured  in  the  conduct  of  the  public  business 
in  the  Senate. 

Dl  TIES    OP    THE    SELECT    COMMITTEE     ON 
Sr.\ND.\RDS    AND   CONDUCT 

Sec.  2.  (a.)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of. the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
(referred  to  hereinafter  as  the  'Select  Com- 
mittee') to  inidertake  a  tliorough  study  and 
Investigation  of  the  ways  and  means  by  wlilch 
the  policy  objectives  set  forth  in  section  1 
of  this  resolution  can  further  be  assured. 
In  the  conduct  of  such  study  and  investiga- 
tion the  Select  Conunittee  sliall.  among  other 
things,  determine  to  wliat  extent  existing 
conflict  of  interest  laws  or  regulations  appli- 
cable to  the  legislative  branch  sliould  be 
strengthened,  and  it  .sh.ill  recommend  a  com- 
prehensive Senate  Code  of  Ethics.  In  the 
formulation  of  which  it  sliall  have  consid- 
ered the  following  subjects: 

( 1 )  Outside  employment  or  professional  or 
business  activity  by  Members  of  the  Senate 
or  otiicers  or  employees  of  the  Senate; 

(2i  Disclosure  by  Members  of  the  Senate 
or  otiicers  or  employees  of  the  Senate  of  con- 
fidential information  acquired  in  the  course 
of  oincial  duties  or  the  use  tliereof  for  per- 
sonal advantage: 

(3)  Use  of  their  official  position  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  or  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Senate  to  secure  luiwarranted  privileges 
or  exemptioi:s  for  themselves  or  others; 

(4)  Dealing  by  Members  of  the  Senate  or 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Senate  In  their 
otncial  capacities  with  matters  in  which  they 
have  a  sulpstantlal  pecuniary  Interest; 

(5)  Conduct  by  Members  of  the  Senate  or 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Senate  which 
gives  reasonable  cause  for  public  suspicion 
of  violation  of  public  tru?;t:  and 

(6>  Other  matters  concerning  official  pro- 
priety and  the  Integrity  of  the  public  service 
as  it  relates  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
to  officers  or  employees  of  the  Senate. 

(b»  The  Select  Committee  shall  report  to 
the  Senate  the  result  of  its  investigations 
together  with  such  recommendations  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Senate  Code  of  Ethics  as 
it  may  deem  advisable.  Such  report  shall  be 
subnUtted  no  later  than  one  year  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  resolution. 

INTERIM  CODE  OF  ETHICS 

Sec.  3.  Senate  Resolution  338.  88th  Con- 
gress, agreed  to  July  24.  1964  (relating  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  6.  For  the  purposes  of  guidance  for 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  during  the  period  dur- 
ing which  the  Select  Committee  is  consider- 
ing the  provisions  of  an  appropriate  Senate 
Code  of  Ethics,  the  Senate  hereby  adopts  the 
following  standards  as  a  guide  to"  such  Mem- 
bers, officers,  and  employees: 

"(a)  No  Member  of  the  Senate,  or  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Senate,  should  have  any 
Interest,  financial  or  otherwise,  direct  or  In- 
direct or  engage  In  any  business  transaction. 


or  professional  activity  or  Incur  any  obliga- 
tion of  aij^  nature  whether  financial  or 
moral,  which  Is  In  substantial  conflict  with 
the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties  in  tlie 
public  interest;  nor  should  any  Member  of 
the  Senate,  or  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate,  give  substantial  and  reasonable 
cause  to  the  public  to  believe  that  he  Is 
acting  in  breach  of  his  public  trust. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  general  rule  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (a),  the  following  stand- 
ards are  applied  to  certain  specified  transac- 
tions: 

"(1)  No  Member  of  the  Senate,  or  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate,  should 
accept  other  employment  which  will  tend 
to  impair  his  independence  of  Judgment  In 
the  exercise  of  his  official  duties. 

"(2)  No  Member  of  the  Senate,  or  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate,  should  ac- 
cept employment  or  engage  in  any  business 
or  professional  activity  which  will  tend  to 
Involve  his  dl.sclo.sure  or  use  of  confidential 
Information  which  he  has  gained  by  reason 
of  his  official  position  or  autliorlty. 

"(3)  No  Member  of  the  Senate,  or  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate,  should  dis- 
close confidential  information  acquired  by 
him  in  the  course  of  his  official  duties  or  use 
such  Information  for  other  than  official  pur- 
poses. 

"(4)  No  Member  of  the  Senate,  or  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate,  should  use 
or  attempt  to  use  his  official  position  to  se- 
cure unwarranted  privileges  or  exemptions 
for  himself  or  others. 

"(5)  A  Member  of  the  Senate,  or  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Senate,  should  not  by 
his  conduct  give  reasonable  cause  for  belief 
that  any  person  can  Improperly  Influence 
him  or  unduly  enjoy  his  favor  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  official  duties,  or  that  he 
Is  affected  by  the  kinship,  rank,  position, 
or  influence  of  any  person  or  political  party. 
"(6)  A  Member  of  the  Senate,  or  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Senate,  should  endeavor 
to  pursue^  a  course  of  conduct  which  will 
not  give  reasonable  cause  for  belief  that  he 
is  likely  to  violate  his  trust. 

"(7)  Any  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate  having  a 
financial  Interest,  direct  or  Indirect,  which 
has  a  value  of  $5,000  or  more,  in  any  activity 
which  Is  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  a 
regulatory  agency,  should  file  with  the 
Comptroller  General  a  statement  setting 
forth  the  nature  of  such  interest  In  such 
reasonable  detail,  and  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  Comptroller  General.  As  used  herein, 
the  term  'regulatory  agency'  shall  Include 
such  agencies  as  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Comptroller  General,  which  list  shall  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

"(8)  Any  Member  of  the  Senate  who  has 
any  direct  or  Indirect  pecuniary  interest  In 
the  passage  or  defeat  of  any  legislative  meas- 
ure should  declare  the  nature  and  extent  of 
such  pecimlary  interest  before  casting  any 
vote  with  respect  thereto  upon  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  or  in  any  committee  or  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate. 

"(9)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  has  any  direct  or  Indirect  pecuniary 
Interest  In  the  passage  or  defeat  of  any  leg- 
islative measure,  before  engaging  in  the  ren- 
dition of  any  service  with  respect  to  that 
measure  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  Member 
of  the  Senate  or  any  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  should  declare  to  such 
Member,  committee,  or  subcommittee  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  such  pecuniary  Interest. 
"(10)  No  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  no 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate,  should 
solicit  or  accept  any  substantial  loan  or  gift 
from  any  other  person  who  has  or  may  have 
any  substantial  direct  or  Indirect  pecuniary 
Interest  In  the  passage  or  defeat  of  any 
legislative  measure  upon  which  such  Mem- 
ber  has  or  may  have  occasion  to  cast  his 


vote  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  or  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  officer  or  employee  has 
or  may  have  occasion  to  render  any  service 
as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate." 

ADVISORY  OPINIONS 

Sec.  4.  Section  2(a)  of  Senate  Resolution 
338,  88th  Congress,  agreed  to  July  24,  1964 
is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "and"  in  line 
9.  page  3; 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  in  line  12, 
page  3,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon and  the  word  "and";  and 

(3)  Inserting,  between  lines  12  and  13, 
page  3,  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  render  advisory  opinions  upon  ques- 
tions of  ethics  arising  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  or  any  code  of  ethics  of  the  Senate 
when  so  requested  by  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  officers  or  employees  of  the  Senate.", 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  5.  As  used  in  this  resolution,  the 
term  "officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate" 
shall  have  the  meaning  given  thereto  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Senate  Resolution  338,"  88th 
Congress,  agreed  to  July  24,  1964. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
also  introducing  a  separate  bill  requir- 
ing that  any  communication  between  a 
Senator  or  a  member  of  his  staff  and  a 
regulatory  agency  in  adjudicatory  pro- 
ceedings be  made  a  part  of  the  public 
record  of  those  proceedings.  This  bill 
would  amend  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act. 

Companion  legislation  governing 
Members  and  employees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  also  being  introduced 
today  in  the  other  body  by  Representa- 
tive Ogden  R.  Reid.  The  Reid  bill  would 
establish  a  select  House  committee  to 
parallel  the  Senate  committee  already  in 
being. 

The  public  interest  requires  a  clearly 
defined,  enforceable  code  of  ethics  for 
Senators  and  their  staffs  to  support  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  Senate,  confidence 
shaken  by  the  disclosures  made  in  the 
Robert  Baker  hearings. 

In  similar  legislation  which  with  my 
former  colleague  I  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress,  a  Joint  Committee  on  Ethics 
would  have  been  established  and  the  pro- 
posed code  of  ethics  would  have  been 
applicable  to  Members  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  to  the  more  than  25,000 
employees  of  the  legislative  branch. 
Since  the  Senate  in  the  last  session 
establish  a  select  Senate  committee  to 
consider  matters  of  ethics  solely  as  they 
pertain  to  the  Senate,  the  subject  of  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  limited  to 
Members  and  employees  of  the  Senate, 
to  make  effective  use  of  a  committee  al- 
ready in  existence. 

My  proposal  would  set  basic  standards 
for  the  conduct  of  Senators  and  their 
staffs,  taking  into  consideration  the  nec- 
essary differences  between  the  responsi- 
bilities and  financial  requirements  of 
members  of  the  executive  branch  and 
Members  of  Congress.  I  feel  it  is  com- 
pletely incongruous  for  Senate  commit- 
tees rigorously  to  question  executive  ap- 
pointees on  their  financial  affairs  when 
those  of  us  in  Congress  and  our  staffs 
are  not  subject  to  similar  standards  and 
requirements.  We  cannot  continue  to 
function  on  this  double  standard  of 
ethics — one  standard  for  the  executive 
branch  and  another  for  the  legislative 
branch. 
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The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  eliminating  this  double 
standard  as  far  as  the  Senate  is  con- 
cerned. If  enacted  it  would  immediately 
establish  an  interim  code  of  ethics  pend- 
ing the  adoption  of  a  permanent  code. 
One  provision  of  this  interim  code  would 
require  a  Senator,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  Senate  to  disclose  financial  interests 
of  $5,000  or  more  in  any  activity  which 
is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Federal 
regulatoiy  agency.  Another  provision 
would  require  Senators  to  disclose  any 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  passage  or  de- 
feat of  legislation  before  voting  on  it. 

Other  prohibitions  would  limit  outside 
employment,  ban  the  disclosure  or  use  of 
confidential  information  acquired  in  the 
course  of  official  duties  for  other  than 
official  purposes,  prohibit  using  official 
influence  to  gain  special  privileges  or  ex- 
emptions. In  the  years  1963  and  1964  I 
have  made  disclosures  on  the  Senate  floor 
of  my  own  financial  position  in  accord- 
ance with  the  proposed  interim  code. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  <S.  466)  to  amend  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  to  provide  for  the 
disclosure  of  certain  communications  re- 
ceived by  Government  agencies  from 
Members  of  Congress  with  respect  to  ad- 
judicatoi-y  matters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Javits,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PROPOSED  STANDING  COMMITTEE 
ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son] be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  Senate 
Resolution  20.  to  create  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPORTIONMENT 


in  order  to  give  the  people  in  each  State 
the  right  to  have  one  house  apportioned 
not  on  the  basis  of  population.  They 
are:  First,  that  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
retain  jurisdiction  of  the  one-person 
one-vote  basis  for  the  house  which  is  not 
the  subject  of  the  people's  action  under 
that  constitutional  amendment;  second, 
that  compliance  with  the  amendment — 
the  way  in  which  a  house  is  to  be  appor- 
tioned not  on  the  basis  of  population — 
also  be  subject  to  the  review  of  the  Su- 
preme Court;  and  third,  that  the  people 
have  continued  control  so  that  having 
apportioned  one  house  not  on  the  basis  of 
population,  they  might  make  changes  in 
their  determination,  or  even  reverse 
|;heir  determination  without  having 
a  built-in  permanent  constitutional 
amendment  to  that  effect. 

In  that  way,  the  people  will  have  the 
same  power  that  they  had  when  they 
established  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Constitution.  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  can  work  this  out. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Dirksen's  pur- 
poses are  precisely  the  same  as  mine.  I 
hope  to  be  in  complete  accord  with  Sen- 
ator DiRKSEN  and  the  cosponsors  of  his 
amendment. 

In  due  course.  I  shall  introduce  a  res- 
olution to  that  effect.  I  compliment  my 
leader  on  taking  this  kind  of  leadership, 
which  is,  in  my  judgment,  taking  a  mod- 
erate course,  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
in  respect  to  this  very  critical  matter  to 
the  American  people. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.   With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 2  which  deals  with  the  question  of 
apportionment.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator fi-om  New  York  I  Mr.  Javits]  had 
fully  intended  to  join  us.  He  is  in  com- 
plete accord  with  the  purposes  we  have  in 
mind  and  the  objectives  which  are  sought 
to  be  attained.  However,  he  believes 
that  perhaps  some  modification  in  termi- 
nology might  be  necessary,  from  his 
standpoint,  at  least.  Accordingly,  he 
will  probably  introduce  a  joint  resolution 
dealing  with  the  same  subject  matter, 
seeking  the  same  objective. 

I  now  ask  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
2  be  taken  from  the  desk  and  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  stated  exactly  the 
three  points  vhich  I  feel  must  be  cov- 
ered by  the  constitutional  amendment 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  SEN- 
ATE JOINT  RESOLUTION  1 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Williams]  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  be  added  to  the  growing  list 
of  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
1,  which  deals  with  the  double-barreled 
problem  of  vacancies  occuring  in  the 
ofBce  of  Vice  President  and  of  Presiden- 
tial disability. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPALACHIA— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  S.  3.  popularly 
known  as  the  Appalachia  bill,  remain  at 
the  desk  for  cosponsors  through  Friday, 
January  15. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONFIRMATION  OF  POSTMAS- 
TERS—ADDITIONAL TIME  FOR 
BILL  TO  LIE  ON  THE  DESK  FOR 
COSPONSORS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire],  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  S.  252,  his  bill  to  end  Senate 
confirmation  of  postmasters,  remain  at 
the  desk  imtil  Monday,  January  18.  for 
additional  cosponsors. 


PROPOSED     LEGISLATION     RELAT- 
ING    TO     WATER     RESOURCES- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
Mr.  ANDERSON.     Mr.  President,  on 
January  6  I  introduced  three  bills,  S.  22, 
S.  23,  and  S.  24.    I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska   [Mr.  Bartlett]   be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  these  bills  at  the  next  print- 
ing of  the  bills. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  6  TO  REMAIN 
AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  6  be  kept  at  the  desk  until 
the  close  of  business  on  Friday,  January 
15. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS,  ETC. 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  January  6,  1965,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  for  the  following  bills  and  con- 
current resolution: 

S.  1.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  insurance 
program  for  the  aged  under  social  seciu-ity, 
to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  system  to  Increase 
benefits,  improve  the  actuarial  status  of  the 
disability  insurance  trust  fund,  and  ex- 
tend coverage,  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  additional  Federal  financial 
participation  in  the  Federal-State  public  as- 
sistance programs,  and  for  other  purposes: 
Mr.      Kennedy     of     New     York     and     Mr. 

MONRONEY. 

S.  21.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  optimum 
development  of  the  Nation's  natural  resources 
through  the  coordinated  planning  of  water 
and  related  land  resources,  through  the 
establishment  of  a  water  resources  council 
and  river  basin  commission,  and  by  provid- 
ing financial  assistance  to  the  States  in  order 
to  increase  State  participation  In  such  plan- 
ning:  Mr.  BiELE,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Yar- 

BOROUGH. 

S.  22.  A  bill  to  promote  a  more  adequate 
national  program  of  water  research:  Mr. 
Bible  and  Mr.  Tower. 

S.  23.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  conduct  a  program  in  five  areas 
of  the  United  States  to  increase  usable  pre- 
cipitation, and  for  other  purposes:  Mr. 
DoMiNicK.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Tower, 
and  Mr.  Yarborough. 

S.  24.  A  bill  to  expand,  extend,  and  ac- 
celerate the  saline  water  conversion  program 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  for  other  purposes:  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Long 
of  Missouri,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr. 
Yarborough. 

S.  288.  A  bin  to  amend  Public  Law  874, 
81st  Congress,  in  order  to  provide  assistance 
to  local  educational  agencies  in  the  educa- 
tion of  children  of  needy  families  and  chil- 
dren residing  in  areas  of  substantial  unem- 
ployment with  unemployed  parents:  Mr. 
Long  of  Missouri. 

S.  Con.  Res.  2.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress:  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr. 
Mondale,  and  Mr.  Symington. 
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NOTICE  OP  RECEIPT  OP  NOMINA- 
TIONS BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Poreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  today 
the  Senate  received  the  nomination  of 
Maurice  M.  Bernbaum,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Venezuela;  and  Wym- 
berley  DeR.  Coerr,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Ecuador. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  these  pending  nominations  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  January  12.  1965,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  3)  extending  the  date  for  trans- 
mission of  the  budget  and  the  Economic 
Report. 


APPROVED  STATEMENTS  ISSUED 
BY  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  MINOR- 
ITY LEADERS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  January  11,  the  joint  Senate- 
House  Republican  leadership,  which  has 
been  operating  as  a  joint  group  through- 
out the  87th  and  88th  Congresses,  and 
which  continues  into  the  89th  Congress, 
approved  statements  issued  by  the  two 
minority  leaders. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Dirksen 

When  defeat  comes  to  a  major  political 
party  in  tliis  country  invariably  there  are 
outcries  for  revolutionary  changes  in  party 
structure,  party  leadership,  and  party  poli- 
cies. The  Republican  defeat  of  1964  has  pro- 
duced these  manifestations  of  uncertainty, 
unrest,  and  uneasiness.  Many  suggestions, 
both  formal  and  informal,  for  action  pour 
from  numerous  sources. 

We,  the  members  of  tlie  joint  Senate- 
House  Republican  leadership,  are  fully  cog- 
nizant of  the  situation.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  our  minds  that  action  is  indicated  and 
we  are  taking  it.  In  our  conversations  since 
the  November  defeat  we  have  discussed 
among  ourselves  and  with  other  recognized 
party  leaders,  numerous  paths  that  might  be 
followed.  Always,  certain  basic  facts  have 
emerged: 

First,  that  the  only  elected  Republican 
officials  of  the  Federal  Establishment  are  the 
32  Republican  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  the  140  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Obviously  and  beyond  dispute, 
they  will  guide  Republican  Party  policy  at 
the  national  level,  in  the  absence  of  a  Re- 
publican President  and  Vice  President,  by 
the  record  they  write  in  the  Congress.  It  is 
their  responsibility. 

Second,  that  an  additional  repository  of 
advice  and  counsel  on  party  policy  exists  in 
former  Presidents  and  nominees  for  Presi- 
dent, in  our  present  elected  Governors,  in 
the  members  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  and  the  State  chairmen  of  our 
several  States,  and.  of  course,  in  active  Re- 
publican advocates  at  all  other  levels  of  the 


party    structure.     Their    wisdom    must    be 
channeled  into  party  policy  formulation. 

In  the  conviction  that  the  Republican 
Party  for  a  century  has  been  and  is  an  essen- 
tial element  in  this  Nation's  forward  prog- 
ress, and  with  the  firm  belief  that  all  Re- 
publicans must  Join  the  effort,  we,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Senate-House  Republican 
leadership,  have  on  this  day  initiated  a  pro- 
posed mechanism  to  achieve  a  broad  consen- 
sus on  vital  objectives  for  our  country  and 
our  party.  It  is  an  honor  to  introduce  my 
colleague,  the  new  Republican  leader  of  the 
House,  Jerry  Ford,  to  provide  the  details  of 
the  proposal. 

Statement  by  Representative  Ford 

We  propose  to  give  the  Republican  Party  a 
unified  leaderslilp.  As  a  chart  we  are  mak- 
ing public  will  show,  we  are  inviting  the 
five  living  Republican  nominees  for  Presi- 
dent— one  of  whom,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
served  two  terms  in  that  office — and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Republican  Governors  As- 
sociation to  join  with  us  in  the  establish- 
menttef  a  Republican  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee to  continuously  examine  party  policy 
and  party  operations. 

We  have  asked  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
joint  Senate-House  Republican  leadership, 
the  Republican  National  Chairman,  Mr.  Dean 
Burcli,  to  serve  as  presiding  and  administra- 
tive officer  of  the  new  Republican  Coordinat- 
ing Committee,  and  through  the  Republican 
National  Committee  to  provide  such  staff  as- 
sistance and  funds  as  may  be  necessary.  As 
Mr.  Burch,  himself,  suggested,  we  regard  this 
role  an  implicit  responsibility  for  him  or 
whoever  may  occupy  his  office  in  the  future. 

It  will  be  the  function  of  the  Republican 
Coordinating  Committee,  composed  of  the  11 
members  of  the  Joint  Senate-House  Repub- 
lican leadership,  the  five  living  Republican 
nominees  for  President,  and  five  representa- 
tives of  the  Republican  Governors  Associa- 
tion to  facilitate  the  broadest  party  repre- 
sentation and  the  establishment  of  task 
forces  for  the  study  and  examination  of  ma- 
jor national  problems  and  issues.  The  re- 
cruiting sources  for  these  task  forces,  which 
would  report  to  the  joint  leadership,  are 
clearly  delineated  on  the  organization  chart 
which  we  are  making  public. 

For  the  Joint  leadership.  I  have  been  asked 
to  add  these  two  pertinent  points:  First,  tlie 
Republican  National  Chairman  has  been  re- 
quested to  immediately  invite  the  other  par- 
ticipants to  Join  us  in  forming  the  Republi- 
can Coordinating  Committee.  Second,  we 
are  convinced  that  the  Republican  Party  is 
not  only  a  great  force  In  the  American  way 
of  life,  taut  it  is  the  only  living  political  in- 
strument which  can  make  the  American 
dream  a  reality,  not  a  mere  collection  of 
words  and  promises.  Our  only  goal  Is  re- 
sults and  we  intend  to  achieve  them. 


INTERVIEWS  OF  SENATOR  CHURCH 
CONCERNING  VIETNAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  Senate  appointed  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church  J  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Senator  Church  has  made  an  excellent 
statement  with  regard  to  what  our  pol- 
icy should  be  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement,  together  with  a  number  of 
editorials  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
December  28,  1964.  the  Evening  Star  of 
Washington.  December  30,  1964,  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  December  30, 
1964,  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  December 
31,  1964,  the  Idaho  Statesman  of  De- 
cember 18,  1964.  and  the  New  Britain 
Herald  of  December  28,  1964.  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Ramparts  magazine,  January- 
February  19651 
Interview  With  Senator  Frank  Church 

I  think  that  if  there  Is  a  basic  fault  with 
our  Asian  policy.  It  might  well  be  our  failure 
to  confine  It  to  the  practical  limits  of  our 
power.  We  conquered  the  Pacific  in  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  Afterward,  the  Pacific  was 
a  very  broad  moat  protecting  the  United 
States  against  hostile  encroachment.  Had 
we  established,  as  our  westernmost  rampart, 
the  island  chain  which  rims  the  Asian  con- 
tinent, and  had  we  made  it  clear  that  we 
were  prepared  to  meet — with  our  own  mili- 
tary force — any  hostile  penetration  of  the 
Pacific,  we  would  have  established  a  bound- 
ary line  fully  within  our  military  power  to 
maintain.  The  United  States  is  essentially 
a  naval  and  aerial  power,  and  there  is  no  way 
for  the  landlocked  forces  of  Asia  to  drive  us 
from  the  Pacific.  Tlie  elephant  cannot  drive 
the  whale  from  the  sea  nor  the  eagle  from 
the  sky.  But  it  Is  also  true  that  neither  the 
whale  nor  the  eagle  can  drive  the  elephant 
from  his  jungle.  I  think  our  failure  to  es- 
tablish such  an  Island  rampart,  conforming 
to  the  character  of  our  military  power,  has 
been  a  fundamental  cause  for  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  now  face  us  in  Asia. 

Question.  Senator  Church,  you  would  re- 
strict American  Intervention  to  the  defense 
of  this  string  of  Islands.     Is  that  correct? 

Answer.  That  might  have  been  our  pos- 
ture, but  it  has  not  been. 

Question.  If  you  are  going  to  limit  the  line 
like  that,  how  can  you  justify  our  presence 
In  Korea,  which  Is  on  the  mainland? 

Answer.  I  think  that  we  were  right.  In  the 
first  Instance,  to  Intervene  in  Korea.  An  in- 
vasion by  North  Korea  had  occurred,  and  we 
undertook.  In  the  name  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  defend  the  Independence  of  South 
Korea  against  that  invasion.  Many  other 
countries  joined  us,  at  least  In  a  token  way, 
to  uphold  the  U.N.  shield  against  an  aggres- 
sion of  this  kind.  Our  mistake  was  not  In 
undertaking  the  defense  of  South  Korea,  but 
In  having  remained  there  afterward  longer 
than  required.  Today,  for  example,  there 
still  are  55,000  American  troops  on  the  38th 
parallel.  From  all  appearances,  they  are  per- 
manently entrenched  as  though  the  38th 
parallel  had  become  an  American  boundary, 
and  this,  despite  the  fact  that  the  South 
Korean  Army  has  been  equipped  as  a  modern 
military  force,  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the 
North  Korean  Army  which  faces  It.  Tliere 
Is  no  military  necessity  for  so  large  a  con- 
tinued American  presence  along  the  38th 
parallel,  and  I  think  that  we  would  give 
added  credibility  to  our  oft-spoken  purpose 
of  leaving  Asia  for  the  Asians  if  we  were  to 
commence  to  withdraw  American  forces  from 
Korea. 

Question.  There  are  some  who  argue  that 
even  though  the  North  Korean  forces  are 
much  smaller,  there  is  the  vast  army  of  Red 
China  Just  across  the  Yalu  River.  From  that 
{K)int  of  view,  wouldn't  It  seem  advisable  to 
keep  American  troops  In  there? 

Answer.  If  we  were  to  accept  that  premise, 
then  It  would  follow  that  American  troops 
must  remain  permanently  on  the  38th  paral- 
lel so  long  as  Red  China  endures.  I  think 
that  this  is  a  faulty  argument.  It  may  lead 
China,  North  Korea,  and  other  Asian  coun- 
tries to  conclude  that  we  are.  In  fact,  Inter- 
ested In  maintaining  some  kind  of  perma- 
nent foothold  on  the  Asian  mainland.  Re- 
member, we  have  a  large  and  mobile  military 
force  on  Okinawa,  within  easy  striking  dis- 
tance of  Korea,  should  another  Invasion  ever 
occur.  Moreover,  we  could,  if  necessary. 
leave  a  single  regimental  combat  team, 
rather  than  two  full  divisions,  on  the  line  in 
Korea,  which  would  be  a  sufficient  "trigger 
force"  to  guarantee  our  renewed  partlclpa- 
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tlon  In  the  defense  of  South  Korea,  if  the 
need  were  ever  to  arise  again.  But,  no  mat- 
ter how  one  looks  at  it,  there  Is  no  military 
requirement  for  keeping  a  whole  American 
army  tliere  indefinitely,  in  view  of  the  pres- 
ent strength  and  capacity  of  the  South 
Korean  Army  to  defend  their  boundary  line. 

Question.  If  there  is  no  military  need  for 
the  55,000  troops,  is  there  a  possibility  that 
there  is  a  political  need? 

Answer.  The  only  political  reason  for 
maintaining  so  large  an  American  army 
there  would  be  to  assist  In  buoying  up  the 
weak  South  Korean  economy.  But  this  Is.  In 
Itself,  an  admission  of  the  failure  of  Ameri- 
can policy  in  Korea.  Twelve  years  after  the 
end  of  the  war.  South  Korea  is  still  a  gar- 
rison state.  Incapable  of  self-support,  and 
each  year  It  Is  necessary  for  the  United  States 
to  give  South  Korea  close  to  half  a  billion 
dollars  in  rations.  We  can't  continue  in- 
definitely to  finance  the  South  Korean  na- 
tion and  yet,  we  seem  unable  to  find  an  al- 
ternative to  this  dole. 

Question.  Senator  Church,  returning  to 
the  matter  of  the  island  string,  what  about 
our  being  In  Formosa?  Is  this  compatible 
with  traditional  American  policy  in  Asia? 

Answer.  Of  course,  wc  are  not  In  Formosa 
with  a  whole  American  army  as  we  are  in  Ko- 
rea. I  think  we  were  correct  In  giving  for- 
mal assurances  to  Formosa  that  we  will  de- 
fend her  against  Communist  attack.  Our 
commitment  extends  not  only  to  the  island 
of  Formosa,  but  the  Pescadores  as  well.  I 
would  view  these  islands  as  a  part  of  the 
ocean  rampart  I  previously  mentioned,  and 
well  within  the  American  military  capacity 
to  defend.  Our  7th  Fleet  is.  Indeed,  the 
shield  for  Formosa.  My  only  criticism  of 
American  policy  In  Formosa  Is  that  we  have 
helped  to  finance  the  maintenance  of  an 
army  for  Chiang  Kai-shek,  which  Is  twice 
too  big  for  the  needs  of  the  Island's  defenses 
and  not  a  tenth  big  enough  to  retake  the 
mainland.  So  the  policy  has  been  unduly 
costly  for  us,  and  at  the  same  time,  may  well 
be  giving  China  cause  to  suspect  that  we  are 
preparing  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  act  as  a  spear- 
head for  an  invasion  of  the  mainland.  I  do 
not  regard  this  as  our  objective,  but  It  may 
seem  so  to  the  Government  of  Red  China. 

Question.  It  might  seem,  from  the  two  in- 

•»     stances  of  South  Korea  and  Formosa,  that 

we  are  trying  to  preserve  an  American  grip 

upon  Asia.    Do  you  think  Asians  so  view  the 

situation? 

Answer.  It  disturbs  me  that  we  may  well 
be  creating  such  an  impression  even  though 
this  is  not,  in  fact,  our  objective.  We  fully 
understand  the  importance  of  credibility 
when  it  comes  to  our  military  forces.  We 
take  great  precautions  to  make  certain  that 
our  nuclear  deterrent  is  a  credible  one  in 
order  to  avoid  a  nuclear  war  through  enemy 
miscalculation.  But  we  seem  to  give  precious 
little  attention  to  making  our  diplomatic  ob- 
jectives credible.  I  think  we  have,  to  some 
degree,  committed  this  error  both  in  South 
Korea  and  Formosa. 

Question.  The  dilemmas  we  seem  to  have 
vis-a-vis  South  Korea  and  Formosa  appear 
to  find  their  ultimate  expression  In  the  sit- 
uation in  South  Vietnam.  Wouldn't  you 
agree.  Senator? 

Answer.  Yes,  I  think  that's  so.  And  here 
again,  it  is  a  fact  that  we  are  In  South  Viet- 
nam only  because  the  Communists  refuse 
to  let  the  Saigon  government  alone.  If  they 
were  to  call  off  the  insurrection  against  that 
government  and  leave  South  Vietnam  and 
her  neighbors  alone,  we'd  be  only  too  willing 
to  withdraw  our  forces  from  that  region  of 
the  world.  Nevertheless,  it  may  not  seem 
this  way  to  many  Asians.  I  remember  spend- 
ing some  months  In  India  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
talk  to  Indian  intellectuals  and  revolution- 
aries. They  made  a  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween me,  as  an  American,  and  my  English 
friends.     They  understood  that  the  United 


States  had  been  the  first  colony  to  achieve 
its  Independence  from  George  III.  They  had 
read  our  Declaration  of  Independence;  they 
could  quote  passages  from  Thomas  Paine, 
from  Tnomas  Jefferson  and  from  Abraham 
Lincoln.  But  once  I  left  their  company  and 
went  out  onto  the  great  flatlands  of  India 
Itself,  and  encountered  ordinary  Indian 
people,  it  was  apparent  from  the  way  they 
treated  all  Americans,  that  they  made  no 
distinction  between  us  and  the  British.  We 
were  all  white  men.  To  them,  we  all  repre- 
sented Western  Imperialism.  I'm  afraid  that 
in  South  Vietnam  today,  there  are  a  great 
many  of  the  Indigenous  peoples  who  make 
little  distinction  between  our  American  uni- 
forms and  the  old  French  uniforms,  and 
tlierefore.  we  are  once  again  faced  with  the 
problem  of  making  our  position  In  Vietnam 
credible  to  the  Asian  people  with  whom  we 
must  deal. 

Question.  Then  that  raises  probably  the 
most  fundamental  question  of  all.  Should 
we  have  gone  into  South  Vietnam  In  the 
first  place? 

Answer.  Looking  back  upon  It.  I  would 
say  that  Mr.  Dulles  was  mistaken  when  he 
persuaded  President  Eisenhower  that  we 
ought  to  Intervene  In  South  Vietnam  after 
the  French  defeat.  After  all,  the  Freneh 
had  fought  for  years  with  an  army  of  some 
400,000  men  in  a  vain  effort  to  preserve 
French  Indochina,  and  that  proud  army  was 
defeated  by  ragged  guerrilla  forces  which 
could  not  be  overcome.  Nevertheless,  we  did 
make  that  decision  and  we  now  have  to  live 
with  It. 

Question.  Thus  far.  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment has  not  been  able  to  win  the  war.  Do 
you  think  that  the  war  can  ever  be  won? 

Answer.  I  really  don't  know.  I  think  that 
we  have  to  continue  to  honor  our  commit- 
ments to  the  Saigon  government  to  make 
sure  that  it  has  all  of  the  weapons,  the 
equipment,  food,  and  financial  assistance 
needed  to  carry  on  the  war.  We  have  given 
such  help  in  massive  quantity,  and  I  think 
that  we  must  continue  to  do  so. 

But  in  the  end,  the  capacity  of  Saigon  to 
win  the  war  will  depend  on  the  cohesiveness 
of  public  support  that  can  be  achieved. 
Some  political  stability  will  be  essential. 
The  people  themselves  must  have  the  will  to 
continue  the  fight.  For  nearly  20  years  now, 
fighting  has  been  going  on  in  this  unhappy 
region  of  the  world.  The  people  are  weary 
of  war.  If  the  spirit  to  fight  on  is  preserved, 
we  can  provide  the  material  aid  necessary, 
and  the  war  eventually  can  be  won.  To  do 
this,  I  think  Soutli  Vietnam  must  be  sealed 
off  from  supplies  from  the  north,  trath  over 
the  Jungle  trails  and  from  the  sea.  But  in 
the  last  analysis,  victory  or  defeat  will  de- 
pend upon  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
themselves.  The  thing  we  must  remember  Is 
that  there  Is  no  way  for  us  to  win  their  war 
for  them.  It  is  a  guerrilla  war.  at  root  an  in- 
digenous revolution  against  the  existing  gov- 
ernment, the  kind  of  war  where  it's  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  tell  the  enemy  from  the 
people.  It  can  only  be  won  by  the  people 
themselves. 

Question.  When  you  say  seal  off  supplies 
to  the  Vietcong  from  North  Vietnam  and 
from  the  sea,  are  you  implying  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  have  sufficient  military 
capability  to  do  this? 

Answer.  I  think  that  It's  possible  for  them 
to  accomplish  this  militarily,  particularly  if 
we  can  bring  about  a  Joint  military  effort  in 
Laos  which  will  interdict  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
trail.  It's  possible,  also,  that  we  can  find 
a  role  for  the  United  Nations  to  play  in 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  boundaries 
in  this  area. 

Question.  Isn't  It  true  that  a  lot  of  the 
warfare  Is  being  waged  by  captured  American 
arms,  with  the  result  that  the  insurrection- 
ists are  already  rather  self-sufficient? 

Answer.  Yes.  It  isn't  well  enough  under- 
stood that  the  war  in  the  south  cannot  be 


won  In  the  north,  even  though  it  would  be 
helpful  to  cut  off  the  supply  lines  which 
continue  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Viet- 
cong. Basically,  the  Vietcong  consists  of 
Soutli  Vietnamese;  the  bulk  of  their  weap- 
onry is  captured,  and  they  have  the  capa- 
bility of  maintaining  their  attacks,  inde- 
pendent of  North  Vietnam.  Tlierefore.  it's 
folly  to  think  that,  by  extending  the  war 
northward,  there  is  a  way  out  for  us.  All 
one  needs  to  do  Is  to  look  at  the  map  to 
see  that  this  is  the  way  In,  not  out,  and  that 
the  war  can  be  more  easily  won,  not  by  tak- 
ing on  the  whole  North  Vietnamese  army, 
but  by  confining  it  to  the  25,000  hard-core 
Vietcong  that  are  Involved  In  the  south.  If 
they  cannot  be  put  down  by  the  Saigon 
government,  with  all  of  the  aid  and  assist- 
ance we  are  giving  it.  then  our  predicament 
will  only  be  worsened  by  extending  the  war 
northward  and  increasing  the  enemy  force 
many  times. 

Moreover,  let  us  remember  that,  within 
the  past  2  years,  China  invaded  India.  Also, 
it  was  Red  China  that  came  down  from  the 
north  when  she  felt  herself  threatened  by 
approaching  American  troops  in  Korea. 
Thus,  there  Is  little  basis  for  us  to  assume 
that  China  might  not  respond  in  like  fashion 
to  Vietnam.  If  the  war  were  to  be  extended 
northward.  Then,  we  would  have  the  whole 
of  the  Chinese  army  to  contend  with  as  well, 
and  we  would  be  faced  with  a  tragic  trail  of 
casualties  In  this  region  of  the  world,  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  vital  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Question.  Assuming  that  South  Vietnam 
could  be  Insulated  and  assvuning  further  that 
we  kept  pouring  In  more  and  more  supplies, 
what  should  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  if  this  effort  failed  nonetheless,  and 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam  could  not  be  won? 

Answer.  I  would  hope  that  we  could  then 
find  the  maturity  to  accept  that  fact. 
Prance  did  so,  both  here  and  in  Algeria. 
Algeria,  incidentally,  meant  a  great  deal  more 
to  the  economy  of  France  than  Vietnam  does 
to  ours.  Besides,  Algeria  was  for  many  years 
considered  a  part  of  France  where  more  than 
a  million  Frenchmen  lived.  When,  In  the 
end,  the  French  Government  found  that 
there  was  no  way  to  put  down  the  insurrec- 
tion against  it,  that  the  will  for  independ- 
ence in  Algeria  was  irresistible,  the  states- 
manship of  De  Gaulle  made  It  possible  for 
the  French  to  recognize  the  inevitable  and 
to  make  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Algeria. 
This  Involved  a  French  withdrawal. 

Now,  South  Vietnam  has  never  been,  nor 
do  we  want  it  to  be.  an  American  possession. 
It  Is  alien  to  the  United  States  in  almost 
every  way,  and  it  is  as  remote  from  the 
United  States  as  any  country  in  the  world. 
If  despite  all  of  its  material  advantages,  the 
Saigon  government  can't  prevail,  because  It 
simply  lacks  the  indigenous  support  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  then  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  recognize  that  it  Is  not  otir 
country  and  never  has  been.  The  war  Is 
there  for  them  to  win  or  to  lose.  If  it  is  lost 
and  there  is  no  way  left  to  win  it,  we  should 
accept  that  fact. 

Question.  And  by  that,  do  you  mean  that 
we  should  withdraw  our  support? 

Answer.  I  think  In  that  event,  withdrawal 
would  be  forced  upon  us,  for  the  Vietnamese 
themselves  would  form  some  kind  of  govern- 
ment which  would  invite  us  out.  I  hope  it 
never  comes  to  that,  but  we  must  be  prepared 
for  that  possibility. 

Question.  Wouldn't  it  be  possible,  even 
before  that  time,  for  the  United  States  to 
make  certain  diplomatic  moves  to  support 
the  French  proposals  advocating  neutrality 
for  all  of  southeast  Asia?  Wouldn't  that 
bring  about  a  resolution  of  the  problem,  par- 
ticularly as  It  wouldn't  require  withdrawal  In 
the  face  of  defeat? 

Answer.  Neutrality  for  all  of  southeast 
Asia,  for  the  whole  of  that  great  peninsula,  is 
a  proper  objective,  providing  that  it  is  not  a 
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cumounage  for  a  Coniniuiilst  takeover.  If  we 
were  able  to  suEtain  the  Saigon  govornment 
sufflciently  long  to  permit  it  to  win  Us  war,  or 
If  we  were  to  stablll/e  the  situation  in  this 
region  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  go  with  some  trimip  cards  to  the  confer- 
ence table,  then  I  think  we  might  reach  an 
International  agreement,  declaring  this 
whole  region  to  be  neutral,  and  requiring 
tlie  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops.  We 
could  guarantee  the  integrity  of  that  agree- 
ment with  our  own  military  power.  If  It 
were  violated  by  Invasion  from  China  or  any 
other  country,  wo  could  commit  ourselves, 
along  with  the  other  nations  Joined  in  the 
international  accord,  to  the  maintenance  of 
its  Integrity. 

Question.  That  would  only  guarantee  ter- 
ritorial integrity  from  external  at^grcssion. 
How  would  that  help  in  terms  of  internal 
Insurrection? 

An.swer.  The  only  answer  to  Communist 
subversion,  burrowing  from  within  a  coun- 
try, i.s  to  be  found  within  that  country  Itself. 
If  its  government  is  a  decent  one  and  enjoys 
general  popular  support,  the  Internal  Com- 
munist problem  can  be  successfully  dealt 
with.  Malaya  is  a  good  example.  There,  a 
few  years  ago.  Communists  undertook  the 
same  kind  of  guerrilla  war  against  the 
Malayan  Government  as  South  Vietnam  is 
plnpued  with  today.  The  same  tactics  were 
used.  The  .same  dedicated,  hard-core  revolu- 
tionaries were  at  work  and,  too,  there  was  a 
very  large  Chinese  population  in  Singapore 
vvhioli  might  have  given  shelter  and  support 
to  the  Communist  activity.  Yet,  Malaya  was 
able  to  deal  with  this  problem,  to  Isolate  the 
Communist  guerrillas  from  the  rest  of  the 
population,  and  to  stamp  out  the  Insurrec- 
tion. Malaya  had  the  kind  of  government 
that  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  support  of 
the  people.  The  thing  for  us  to  remember  Is 
that,  unless  the  people  themselves  are  will- 
ing to  rally  behind  their  government,  imless 
they  regard  a  Communist  In.surrcctlon  as  a 
menace  to  their  own  well-being,  there  Is  no 
way  that  American  forces  can  Intervene  to 
save  the  day.  If  we  move  in  and  take  over 
In  an  elTort  to  thwart  the  impending  success 
of  a  Communist  insurrection,  the  Aflan  peo- 
ples involved  will  forget  entirely  our  good 
motivation,  and  will  come  at  once  to  regard 
the  war  as  one  between  a  white  Western 
force  on  the  one  hand,  and  Indigenous  Asian 
forces  on  the  other.  And  there  is  no  way  for 
us  to  win  such  a  war  on  the  Asian  continent. 
We  have  to  recognize  that  the  period  of 
Western  occupation  and  control  in  Asia  is 
gone.  It  is  now  Asia  for  the  Asians.  Noth- 
ing would  be  more  futile  than  to  permit  our- 
selves to  be  sucked  into  a  war  which  would 
pit  Western  forces  against  Asian  forces,  for 
even  if  we  were  able,  by  brute  musclepower. 
to  take  a  large  chunk  of  Asian  territory,  we 
could  not  stay  there  long.  Our  only  harvest 
would  be  implacable  hostility  on  all  sides 
and  the  tides  of  history  would.  In  tlie  end, 
wash  over  us.  No  lasting  victory  could  be 
aclileved. 

Question.  Everything  you  say  seems  to 
fit  the  situation  In  South  Vietnam  at  the 
time  that  we  are  talking.  We  have  had.  In 
the  last  year  or  two.  any  number  of  regimes 
in  South  Vietnam,  plus  a  war  that  seems  to 
be  hopelessly  bogged  down.  Is  it  becuu.se 
of  the  failure  of  the  Saigon  government,  or 
I  should  say  governments,  to  fulfill  the  needs 
of  the  people? 

Answer.  I  think  that  the  Government  in 
South  Vietnam  has  been  Incompetent,  to  .say 
the  least.  It  must  be  viewed  for  what  It  Is, 
a  military  despotism.  Communist  North 
Vietnam  Is  also  such  jf  despotism,  but  this 
hardly  gives  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
a  clear-cut  choice  between  free  government 
and  tyranny.  Nor  should  we  think  of  this 
war  In  terms  of  preserving  a  free  economic 
system  against  the  imposition  of  a  Socialist 
system,  for  the  fact  is  that  both  the  Gov- 
eriunents  are  committed  to  socialism. 


Question.  Taking  into  consideration  every- 
thing that  you've  said  so  far  about  our  policy 
toward  Asia,  don't  we  face  a  rather  difflcult 
future  now  that  China  is  a  nuclear  power? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  situation  will  become 
Increasingly  difflcult  once  China  has  a  nu- 
cleiu"  arsenal.  Of  course,  tlie  recent  detona- 
tion of  a  nuclear  device  Is  significant  in 
terms  of  prospects,  but  tlie  ultimate  signifi- 
cance will  be  realized,  say,  about  10  years 
from  now  when  the  Chinese  will  probably 
have  an  effective  nuclear  arm.  This  would 
chimge  the  power  balance  in  Asia  immensely, 
and  China  might  well  seek  to  use  her  new- 
found power  to  establish  a  hegemony  over 
southeast  Asia,  where  China  has  traditionally 
enjoyed  a  spliere  of  Influence.  I  would  hope, 
by  then,  that  we  will  have  drawn  our  lines 
In  strict  conformity  with  our  vital  Interests, 
so  that  we  never  find  ourselves  faced  in 
southeast  Asia  with  the  dilemma  that  con- 
fronted Kliru.shchcv  In  Cuba,  when  he  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  under  highly  hu- 
miliating circimistances,  simply  because  his 
gamble  was  not  worth  the  candle.  When  it 
comes  to  nuclear  confrontation,  countries 
must  make  their  stand  conform  to  their 
mortal  Interests.  The  stakes  must  be  ab- 
solute, for  the  consecmenccs  are  too  terrible 
to  permit  the  frivolous  commitment  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

Question.  In  other  words,  once  China  has 
atomic  ciipablllty,  any  South  Vietnam  situa- 
tion would  be  almost  certain  to  end  with 
the  humiliation  of  having  to  withdraw  or 
face  a  nuclear  threat  from  virtually  next 
door.  Is  that  what  you  are  implying. 
Senator? 

Answer.  Yes.  Unless  we  look  ahead  and 
undertake  now  to  revise  our  policy  In  Asia, 
we  could  face  such  a  debacle  some  time  in 
the  future. 

Question.  Assuming  that  China  will  have 
a  nuclear  capability  In  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, does  tills  automatically  Imply  that 
China  is  going  to  t;>ke  over  all  of  Asia? 

Answer.  I  wouldn't  think  so.  Chinese 
divisions  decisively  defeated  the  Indian 
tro<jps  defending  India  2  years  ago.  but 
China  recognized  that  the  conquest  of  India 
would  not  only  strain  her  own  rc.'=ources  to 
the  limit,  but  would  also  result  in  greater 
problems  for  her  than  solutions,  and.  there- 
fore, elected — havln;:^  shov.'n  her  ciipibill- 
tles — to  withdraw  her  forces  once  more.  In 
the  event  that  China  establishes  her  own 
nuclear  arsenal,  it  Is  much  more  likely  that 
she  will  seek  to  create  a  sphere  of  Influence 
In  southeast  Asia,  .similar  to  the  one  the  old 
Chinese  emperors  once  enjoyed,  which  would 
leave  other  countries  like  Vietnam.  Cam- 
bodia, and  Laos  somewhat  Independent,  even 
though  tSieSc  countries  may  become  Com- 
minilst  la  name.  The  important  thing  to 
remember  Is  that  there  ir,  now  an  unravell'ig 
within  the  Communist  world.  It  Isn't  all 
one  great  Red  dominion  as  it  appears  on  the 
maps.  Today,  even  those  who  would  regard 
It  this  way  concede  that  there  are  at  least 
two  Homes,  and  Moscow  and  Pelping  grow 
Increasingly  hostile.  Moreover.  In  Eastern 
Europe  we  see  the  satellite  countries  assert- 
ing their  Independence  in  more  and  more 
obvious  ways,  striving  with  some  success  to 
loosen  the  Russian  grip  upon  them.  The 
point  is,  that  the  snme  unraveling  process  Is 
likely  to  occur  in  Asia  as  Is  now  occurring  In 
Europe,  and  that  these  .<-atelllte  countries  will 
become  increasingly  independent  of  domina- 
tion from  either  Pelping  or  Moscow.  Thus 
It  will  become  more  and  more  possible  for 
us  to  establish  our  separate  relatione liips 
\vlth  them,  as  we  arc  even  now  doing  in  the 
ca.se  of  both  Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 

One  final  question:  vls-a-vis  South  Korea, 
Formosa,  and  South  Vietnam,  we  seem  to  be 
In  a  position  that  can  best  be  described  as 
involvement.  If  the  world  situation  changes 
or  the  war,  for  example,  in  South  Vietnam 
cannot  be  won,  how  can  we  prepare  our- 
selves as  a  nation,  psychologically  and  politi- 


cally,   for    a    change    from    Involvement    to 
disengagement? 

Answer.  It's  especially  hard  for  a  free,  pop- 
ular government  to  cliange  cour.se.  We  have 
a  tendency  to  ove-sell  our  policy  with  respect 
to  any  given  coiuitry  In  such  a  way  that 
public  opinion  hardens  behind  It,  and  then 
It  becomes  very  dlllicult  to  change  course. 
I  think  we  have  to  find  the  statesmanship 
to  do  this.  iL's  pos.slble  that  we  have  swung 
on  the  pendulum  of  jjublic  opinion,  from 
the  extreme  of  isol.ttlonlsm  .'iO  years  ;igo, 
wiien  the  prevailing  opinion  In  this  coun- 
try was  that  it  didn't  matter  to  us  what 
haijpencd  abroad,  to  the  opposite  extreme 
where  we  regard  It  as  an  American  respon- 
sibility to  maintain  the  governments  of  all 
tho.so  countries  that  are  now  nomlually  non- 
Communist.  Tills,  In  a  sense,  is  an  imperial 
attitude,  even  thougli  we  .seek  no  possessions, 
and  even  though  we  are  not  attempting  to 
impose  American  rule  upon  any  of  these 
countries.  However,  unless  we  come  to  ac- 
cept tlie  fact  that  It  I.s  neither  within  the 
power  nor  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  preserve  the  status  quo  everywhere,  our 
policy  is  doomed  to  failure.  Here  again,  the 
reciulrement  for  statesmanship  Is  very  high, 
but  If  we  strive  to  Inform  tlie  American 
people  of  the  upheaval  and  ferment  of  our 
times,  and  If  we  give  them  all  the  facts,  I 
think  the  American  people  will  be  prepared 
to  support  a  llexible  forci.';n  policy,  better 
tailored  to  .serve  tlio  real  Interest  of  the 
United  suites  In  a  changing  world. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  28,  1964] 
A  Fresh  Voice  on  Vietnam 

Senator  Frank  Church,  in  his  Interview 
With  the  liberal  Catholic  magiizine.  Ramparts, 
has  said  publicly  what  m.my  U.S.  officials  are 
.saying  privately  about  Vietnam.  Mr.  Church 
argues  that  the  United  States  should  never 
have  got  In  In  the  first  place  and,  while 
there  Is  no  Immediate  way  out,  the  ground 
should  be  laid  for  ultimate  extrication. 

The  tough  line  Washington  is  taking  in 
regard  to  the  military  purge  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  National  Council  would  Indicate 
a  belief  that  General  Khanh's  position  Is  not 
strong  as  he  has  made  It  out  to  be.  His  dc- 
fianco  nf  a  few  days  ai^o  li:i.s  now  been  tem- 
pered by  a  warm  Christmas  message  to  the 
U.S.  forces  exprefsing  "grateful  appreciation" 
for  what  the  Americans  are  doing. 

This  represents  no  assurance,  however,  that 
General  Khanh  will  yield  to  American  de- 
mands. The  political  crisis  in  Saigon  gives 
many  signs  of  being  beyond  repair.  It  can  be 
papered  over  or  it  can  be  held  down  forcibly 
by  the  military,  but  so  long  as  the  Buddhl.'^ts 
refuse  to  cooiierate  and  ojipnse  both  the  war 
against  the  Vlotcong  and  American  aid  to 
wage  it,  no  solution  to  the  Vietnamese  crisis 
can  ofler  much  real  hope. 

Senator  Church  deserves  to  be  heard,  not 
only  because  he  Is  a  thoughtful  voice  but 
because  he  has  been  right  In  the  past  on 
Vietnam.  In  the  autumn  of  1963.  when  Sec- 
retary McNamara  and  General  Taylor  were 
giving  out  optimistic  reports  on  the  Diem 
regime.  Mr.  Church  was  publicly  skeptical 
and  critical.  He  now  argues  that  "neutrality 
for  all  of  southeast  Asia  Is  a  proper  objective, 
providing  that  It  Is  not  a  camouflage  for  a 
Communist  takeover."  Senator  Mansfield, 
the  Democratic  majority  leader,  has  token  a 
similar  line;  but  his  colleague.  Senator  Mon- 
RONEY,  returns  from  an  Asian  tour  convinced 
that  neutrality  would  be  a  mistake. 

The  proviso  of  keeping  the  Communists  out 
Is  all  Important.  The  basic  objective  of  the 
United  States  In  southeast  Asia  Is  what  was 
called  "containment"  In  1954.  The  American 
aim  was  to  stop  the  Communists  from  taking 
over  all  Vietnam,  and  that  is  still  our  objec- 
tive. A  true  neutrality  would  serve  that  pur- 
pose, but  it  Is  unrealistic  to  think  that  weak 
nations  on  the  fringe  of  Communist  China 
can  preserve  a  Swiss-type  of  neutrality.  A 
Yugoslav-type,  perhaps,  but  then  the  defl- 
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nltlon    of    neutrality    would     have     to     be 
stretched. 

As  Senator  Church  points  out  In  his  Ram- 
part interview,  a  number  of  DemocratlQ.Con- 
gre.ssmen  are  dissatisfied  with  tiie  present 
policies  toward  southeast  Asia.  The  dilemma 
is  that  no  one  has  an  alternate  course  to 
suggest  that  does  not  Involve  the  enormous 
risks  of  an  expanded  war  or  an  abandonment 
of  all  our  commitments  in  the  area. 

[From  the  Washington  (DC)   Evening  Star, 

Dec. 30. 19G4I 

Senator  Church  Calls  for  Caution 

(By  Max  Prccdman) 

Senator  Prank  Church,  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  dcervcs  the 
highest  praise  for  speaking  so  frankly.  In 
his  Interview  wllh  Ramparts  magazine,  about 
the  situation  in  Vietnam. 

He  has  not  Ignored  the  hazards  and  humil- 
iations that  now  face  the  United  States;  but 
lie  has  not  advocated  the  abandonment  of 
Soutli  Vietnam  to  Communist  domination 
as  an  easy  way  for  the  U.S.  Government  to 
escape  from  its  growing  difficulties. 

He  is  ready  to  support  military  aid  to 
South  Vietnam  wlillc  its  rulers  and  people 
are  willing  to  fight  for  their  freedom.  The 
test  of  this  wJUingne.'^s  is  to  be  provided  not 
by  the  wishes  of  Washington  but  by  the 
actions  of  Saigon. 

One  of  the  great  misfortunes  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  entanglement  with  Vietnam  has 
been  the  lack  of  clarity  In  defining  long- 
term  i)urjH)srs.  Perhaps  Church  is  right 
In  blaming  the  late  John  Foster  Dulles  for 
making  Laos,  Vietnam,  and  Cambodia  so  im- 
portant to  U.S.  security.  But  Church  surely 
will  agree,  on  reflection,  that  the  blame  can- 
not be  carried  by  Dulles  alone.  The  Dulles 
Initiative  took  place  as  long  ago  as  1954. 
The  U.S.  absorption  with  the  affairs  of  Viet- 
nam has  continued  steadily. 

Our  military,  economic,  and  emotional 
commitment  seemed  to  grow  more  Intense 
as  our  failure  to  control  events  became  more 
evident.  President  Kennedy  did  not  reduce 
former  President  Dwlght  Elsenhower's  com- 
mitment, he  Increased  it;  and  President 
Johnson  is  under  growing  pressure  to  In- 
crease that  commitment  still  further. 

During  all  these  years  there  has  been  no 
critical  protest  In  Congress,  except  by  a  few 
notable  Senators,  at  this  enlargement  of  U.S. 
risks  and  responsibilities.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  McNamara  discouraged  open  debate. 
They  preferred  to  testify  before  secret  con- 
gressional committees.  As  the  war  continued 
to  go  badly,  there  was  a  growing  reluctance 
to  challenge  U.S.  policy  In  Congress.  Respon- 
sible Members  wished  to  do  nothing  that 
would  endanger  U.S.  security  or  weaken  the 
fighting  resolve  of  the  hard-pressed  Viet- 
namese Government. 

But  Church  is  not  alone  In  thinking  that 
continued  silence  Imposes  greater  risks  on 
the  United  States  than  a  responsible  chal- 
lenge that  will  force  this  country,  at  a 
calamitously  late  hour,  to  answer  some  hard 
questions  about  Its  purposes  In  southeast 
Asia. 

In  his  Interview,  Church  has  discussed 
some  of  the  first  principles  of  U.S.  policy 
that  should  have  been  fully  examined  years 
ago.  In  essence,  he  has  asked  two  basic 
questions.  Has  the  United  States  made  the 
best  use  of  its  limited  resources  in  the  Pa- 
cific? And  has  the  United  States  assumed 
more  responsibility  In  southeast  Asia  than 
can  be  Justified  by  its  own  national  interest? 
Not  everyone  will  agree  with  Church's  an- 
swers, but  there  will  be  wide  agreement  with 
his  contention  that  the  present  policy  can- 
not be  continued  without  the  gravest  risks 
for  this  country.  He  is  even  more  opposed 
to  launching  a  war  on  North  Vietnam. 

CHtJRCH  win  no  doubt  take  the  first  op- 
portunity in  the  new  session  of  Congress  to 


amplify  his  proposal  for  giving  the  United 
Nations  special  duties  for  protecting  a  neu- 
tralized southeast  Asia.  He  recognizes,  what 
President  Charles  de  Gaulle,  of  France,  has 
failed  to  admit,  that  these  neutral  borders 
would  soon  fall  under  Communist  control 
unless  they  were  placed  under  some  kind  of 
supervision  and  protection.  This  means  that 
outside  countries  would  have  to  assume  eco- 
nomic and  military  duties  in  southeast  Asia, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  United  Nations, 
to  prevent  a  Communist  attack  and  to  assure 
the  people  of  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia 
that  their  national  independence  would  re- 
main intact. 

This  theme,  and  similar  proposals,  will  be 
taken  up  by  Church  and  other  Democratic 
Senators  In  the  new  Congress.  They  do  not 
want  to  embarrass  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. They  want  to  save  the  country  from 
mistakes  and  perils  in  Asia  that  can  yet  be 
avoided.  The  somber  misfortunes  In  Viet- 
nam assure  that  their  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions will  be  more  favorably  considered  by 
the  public  now  than  in  the  past. 


(From   the   St.   Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch, 

Dec.  30. 19641 

A  Senator  on  Vietnam 

Senator  Church,  of  Idaho,  made  perceptive 
comments  on  U.S.  policy  In  South  Vietnam 
in  an  interview  published  in  Ramparts  maga- 
zine. He  Is  one  of  a  small  group  of  Demo- 
cratic Senators  who  have  shown  growing  un- 
easiness over  the  course  of  events  in  Saigon, 
and  there  Is  a  belief  in  Washington  that  a 
major  discussion  of  foreign  policy  may  be  in 
the  making. 

Senator  Church  believes  the  United  States 
must  continue  to  honor  its  commitments;  he 
does  not  advocate  an  immediate  end  of  U.S. 
economic  and  military  support  for  the  floun- 
dering Vietnamese  Government.  He  thinks 
the  United  States  should  not  have  picked  up 
the  burden  of  the  defeated  French  In  Indo- 
china in  1954,  but  he  recognizes  that  the 
problem  is  not  to  deplore  the  past  but  to 
decide  what  to  do  about  the  present  and 
future. 

The  Senator,  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  advocates  neutralization 
for  southeast  Asia  as  a  fair  objective  of 
U.S.  policy,  and  he  hopes  that  the  United  Na- 
tions can  be  brought  into  the  picture  as  a 
guarantor  of  national  boundaries.  He  also 
hopes  the  United  States  will  never  be  forced 
to  withdraw,  but  he  thinks  "we  must  be  pre- 
pared for  that  possibility." 

Anyone  who  reads  the  dispatches  from  Sai- 
gon must  share  that  feeling.  The  Commu- 
nlst  rebels  now  are  reported  to  control  three- 
fourths  of  South  Vietnam  and  half  the  peo- 
ple; there  have  been  six  upheavals  In  the 
Saigon  government  in  the  last  14  months.  If 
the  South  Vietnamese  are  to  have  any  bar- 
gaining power  In  a  move  for  a  new  Geneva 
conference  or  some  sort  of  U.N.  Intervention 
there  Is  no  time  to  lose — if,  indeed,  there  Is 
any  time  left.  A  U.N.  presence  would  be  de- 
sirable, but  since  Red  China,  not  a  U.N.  mem- 
ber, would  have  to  participate  in  guarantees, 
there  are  many  complications. 

Senator  Chuuch  Is  right  when  he  says  we 
must  find  the  statesmanship  to  change  our 
course,  and  must  accept  the  fact  that  "It  Is 
neither  within  the  power  nor  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  preserve  the  status  quo 
everywhere."  We  have  failed  to  distinguish 
the  difference  between  our  vital  national  in- 
terests and  our  emotional  commitments.  A 
constructive  debate  in  this  field  might  serve 
the  Nation  well. 

I  From  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune.  Dec.  31. 

1964] 
Another   Possibility    in   Vietnam   Policy 
Amid  the  uneasiness  and  the  welter  of  sug- 
gestions as  to  U.S.  policy  in  the  long,  drawn 


out  war  In  South  Vietnam,  one  of  the  newest 
voices  is  that  of  Senator  Frank  Church,  of 
Idaho,  who  is  becoming  somewhat  of  a  for- 
eign policy  figure  in  the  Senate. 

In  a  recent  magazine  article.  Senator 
Church  recommends  the  neutralization  of 
all  southeast  Asia  and  suggests  that  a  role 
be  found  for  the  United  Nations  as  a  guaran- 
tor of  national  boundaries  In  that  area. 

Along  with  several  other  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party.  Senator  Church 
is  showing  the  restlveness  tliat  many  Amer- 
icans feel  about  the  Government  policy  in 
Asia  generally  and  In  South  Vietnam  In 
particular. 

SOME     FAVOR     WITHDRAWAL 

Senators  Ernest  Grueninc,  of  Alaska,  and 
Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon,  have  favored  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam  now  while 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montana,  the 
majority  leader,  has  indicated  support  for 
the  neutralization  of  South  Vietnam  only. 

Another  Democratic  Senator,  George  D. 
McGovern,  of  South  Dakota,  has  propo.sed  a 
14-nat;on  conference  to  seek  a  political 
settlement. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  new  Congress  convening 
next  month  will  stage  a  major  foreign  policy 
debate  ahd  that  possibly  the  heaviest  opposi- 
tion to  tiie  administration's  policies  may  well 
come  from  Democrats. 

Senator  Church's  recommendations  de- 
serve careful  study.  If  the  kaleidoscopic 
changes  of  the  government  in  South  Vietnam 
continue  at  the  pace  they  have  In  recent 
montlis  and  if  the  most  powerful  figures, 
militarily  speaking,  such  as  Gen.  Nguyen 
Khanh,  continue  to  mutter  about  U.S.  inter- 
ference while  demanding  astronomical  aid 
for  a  war  which  Is  far  from  won  (and.  it 
seems  from  all  dispatches,  pursued  desul- 
torily by  the  Vietnamese) ,  then  it  may  not  be 
a  bad  idea  to  throw  the  whole  matter  into 
the  hands  of  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 

assembly's   view 

The  U.N.  General  As.sembly  would,  of 
course,  view  the  Vietnam  struggle  as  a 
"colonial  adventure"  by  the  United  States, 
thanks  mainly  to  the  new  and  excessively 
touchy  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

But.  the  Security  Council  could  take  up 
the  matter  and  possibly  work  out  a  solution 
which,  while  it  may  not  satisfy  all  conditions 
of  both  sides  in  the  dispute,  could  at  least 
bring  the  whole  southeast  Asian  question 
Into  the  world  forum,  relieving  this  country* 
of  the  odor  as  well  as  the  actuality 
of  dictating  to  the  unstable  politicians  In 
Vietnam. 

One  problem  In  the  U.N.  Security  Council, 
of  course,  would  be  the  veto  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  However,  It  Is  not  impossible 
that,  due  to  the  rift  with  the  Red  Cliinese, 
the  Russians  would  refrain  from  vetoing  U.N. 
action  in  Vietnam. 

folly   TO   escalate 

In  his  magazine  article.  Senator  Church 
declared  that  it  would  be  folly  to  escalate 
the  present  military  operations  into  North 
Vietnam  because  such  an  expansion  of  the 
fighting  would  inevitably  bring  Communist 
China  into  the  war. 

This  Is  probably  true  for  Pelping  is  much 
more  aggressively  doctrinaire  than  Moscow 
and  assumes  the  mask  of  protector  against 
white  colonialism  all  over  the  world  with  an 
unction  which  only  deceives  those  who  wish 
to  be  deceived. 

Yet  the  complete  and  Immediate  with- 
drawal of  all  U.S.  forces  and  aid  from  South 
Vietnam  would  be  a  massive  loss  of  "face"  in 
the  Asian  world  (although  what  "face"  Is  left 
Is  certainly  bruised  and  bloody). 

So,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  may  have  an 
acceptable  solution  for  the  Vietnam  dilemma 
which  President  Johnson  and  hlfl  advisers 
would  do  well  to  examine  closely. 
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[Prom  the  Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman,  Dec. 
1964] 

Church  Views  the  Far  East 
In  the  current  Catholic  laymen's  maga- 
zine. Ramparts,  Senator  Frank  Church, 
Democrat,  of  Idaho,  gives  an  Interview,  stat- 
ing: "l  think  that  if  there  Is  a  basic  fault 
with  our  Asian  policy,  it  might  well  be  our 
failure  to  confine  It  to  the  practical  limits 
of  our  power." 

The  Senator,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  looks  back 
and  pinpoints  mistakes:  "We  conquered  the 
Paciflc  in  the  Second  World  War.  Afterward, 
the  Pacific  was  a  very  broad  moat  protecting 
the  United  States  against  hostile  encroach- 
ment. Had  we  established,  as  our  western- 
naost  rampart,  the  island  chain  which  rims 
the  Asian  Continent,  and  had  we  made  it 
clear  that  we  were  prepared  to  meet — with 
our  own  military  force — any  hostile  pene- 
tration of  the  Paciflc,  we  would  have  estab- 
lished a  boundary  line  fully  within  our  mili- 
tary power  to  maintain." 

That  lengtliy  sentence  sets  the  theme  for 
a  present-day  critique  of  our  policies  In  the 
Far  East.  Senator  Church  finds  the  United 
States  still  a  major  naval  and  aerial  power 
with  no  way  for  the  landlocked  forces  of 
Asia  to  drive  us  from  the  Pacific. 

"The  elephant  cannot  drive  the  whale 
from  the  sea  nor  the  eagle  from  the  sky." 
Church  philosophizes  with  his  usual  elo- 
quence. "But  it  is  also  true  that  neither 
the  whale  nor  the  eagle  can  drive  the  ele- 
phant from  his  Jungle." 

The  Senator  "might"  restrict  American 
intervention  to  the  defense  of  this  string 
of  Pacific  islands.  How  does  that  theory  fit 
in  with  our  presence  in  South  Korea? 

He  answers  that  the  United  States  was  cor- 
rect in  intervening  In  Korea,  but  erred  in  re- 
maining there  long  after  "our  presence  was 
no  longer  required."  He  finds  no  military 
necessity  for  so  large  (55.000  American 
troops)  a  continued  presence  along  the  38th 
pirallel  and  "I  think  we  would  give  added 
credibility  to  our  oft-spoken  purpose  of  leav- 
ing Asia  for  the  Asians  if  we  were  to  com- 
mence to  withdraw  American  forces  from 
Korea." 

The  Idahoan  would  retain  an  American 
regiment  in  South  Korea.  He  believes  the 
present  South  Korean  Army  could  defend 
alone   their   boundary   line. 

Senator  Church  views  the  Island  of  For- 
mosa and  the  Pescadores  as  being  part  of 
the  ocean  rampart  he  has  delineated. 

As  to  South  Vietnam,  he  thinks  that  pos- 
sibly former  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  was 
mistaken  in  persuading  President  Eisenhow- 
er to  intervene  after  the  French  defeat.  The 
Senator  notes  that  France  had  an  army  of 
some  400,000  men  fighting  in  a  vain  efifort  to 
preserve  French  Indochina. 

The  Senator  declares  the  United  States 
must  continue  to  honor  her  commitments  to 
the  Saigon  government,  to  make  sure  it  has 
all  the  weapons,  equipment,  food,  and  finan- 
cial assistance  necessary  to  carry  on  the  war. 
He  is  concerned  about  a  lack  of  political 
stability,  a  certain  amount  which  will  be 
necessary  for  the  South  Vietnamese  to  pur- 
sue their  Communist  invaders. 

"To  do  this."  Church  said,  "I  think  South 
Vietnam  must  be  sealed  olT  from  supplies 
from  the  north,  both  over  the  Jungle  trails 
and  from  the  sea.  But  in  the  last  analysis, 
victory  or  defeat  depend  upon  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  themselves." 

The  Senator  Is  critical  of  the  South  Viet- 
nam Government,  recalls  its  incompetency 
and  views  it  as  a  military  despotism.  "Com- 
munist North  Vietnam  is  also  such  a  despot- 
ism, but  this  hardly  gives  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  a  clearcut  choice  between 
free  government  and  tyranny." 

In  other  matters.  Senator  Church  consid- 
ers the  Far  Eastern  situation  more  complex 
with  Red  China  on  the  way  toward  becom- 
ing a  potential  nuclear  power.     But  he  is 


not  forecasting  that  Red  China  will  take 
over  all  Asia.  He  cited  the  Chinese  invasion 
of  India  and  the  decisive  defeat  which  the 
Indian  army  sufifered.  "But  China  recog- 
nized that  the  conquest  of  India  would  only 
strain  her  own  resources  to  the  limit." 

The  Senator  is  correct  when  he  acknowl- 
edges no  sure  way  for  resolving  the  Far  East 
conflicts.  His  remarks  in  Ramparts  were 
scholarly  and  thought  provoking.  There  is 
no  easy  way  out.  The  United  States  must 
stand  by  its  commitments  and  continue  to 
work  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 


[From    the    New    Britain     (Conn.)     Herald, 
Dec.  28.  19641 

DiSINVOLVEMENT 

A  popular,  young  Senate  Democrat  who  is 
widely  respected  in  both  political  parties  had 
some  things  to  say  In  a  just-published  mag- 
azine interview  which  ought  to  set  a  lot  of 
Americans  to  thinking. 

Senator  Frank  Church,  of  Idaho,  writing 
in  the  Ramparts  magazine,  a  Catholic  lay- 
man's publication,  expresses  the  view  that 
the  United  States  ought  to  be  setting  its 
sights  on  getting  out  of  southeast  Asia.  He 
doesn't  think  that  we.  as  a  nation,  ever 
should  have  been  in  there  in  the  first  place. 

What  makes  the  Senator's  view  worthy  of 
more  than  passing  comment  is  that  it  is  a 
position  widely  talked  about  privately  in 
Washington,  seldom  publicly. 

His  view  is  not  simply  a  throwback  to  iso- 
lationism. It  is.  rather,  a  carefully  con- 
ceived attitude  which  calls  for  gradual  re- 
duction of  all  foreign  involvements  through- 
out Asia,  and  as  a  substitute  therefore, 
guaranteed  maintenance  of  national  bound- 
aries through  the  United  Nations. 

In  Vietnam,  in  particular.  Senator  Church 
feels  that  continuation  of  the  present  course 
of  guerrilla  involvement  is  folly,  leading  no- 
where. He  believes  that  escalation  of  the 
war  would  likewise  be  futile,  leading  to 
dangerous  possibilities.  The  United  States, 
he  feels,  ought  to  be  making  plans  for  grad- 
ual elimination  of  its  troops  from  South 
Vietnam. 

Likewise,  he  feels  that  continued  main- 
tenance of  the  Korean  truce  line  by  Ameri- 
can troops  Is  a  situation  which  could  go  on 
as  long  as  China  is  under  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment. 

The  important  part  of  his  thesis  is  that 
he  would  not  simply  have  the  United  States 
withdraw  and  create  a  power  vacuum. 
Rather,  the  United  Nations  would  become 
the  guarantor  of  peace  In  that  far-off  conti- 
nent. 

The  American  people  would  not  be  un- 
happy to  learn  of  some  alternative  to  the 
Vietnam  situation  which  does  not  call  for 
expansion  of  the  war  or  abandonment  of  our 
commitments  to  the  people  of  Asia. 


[From  the  Lewlston    (Idaho)    Morning 

Tribune.    Dec.   21,    1964] 
Another  Setback  in  South   Vietnam 

Another  military  putsch,  the  latest  In  a 
long  series,  has  brought  new  upheaval  to 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam,  illus- 
trating again  the  dilemma  that  faces  Amer- 
ican policymakers  in  Asia.  American  troops 
arc  in  South  Vietnam  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  civil  war  with  the  Communist- 
backed  Vietcong  rebels,  but  there  is  no  real 
government  to  support. 

In  its  latest  show  of  force,  the  military 
Junta  which  rules  South  Vietnam  dissolved 
the  National  Council,  the  country's  legis- 
lature, and  set  about  arresting  many  of  its 
members.  The  civilian  premier,  Tran  Van 
Huong,  seems  not  to  have  been  deposed,  and 
the  chief  of  state.  Phan  Kac  Suu,  was  evi- 
dently still  in  power  Saturday  night.  This 
doesn't  mean  a  great  deal,  however,  since  it 
Is  clear  that  the  military  chiefs  could  depose 
either  of  them  whenever  they  wished.  The 
situation  does  not  encourage  confidence  in 


the  ability  of  the  Government  to  secure  the 
country  against  rebellion,  and  so  long  as  the 
Government  remains  helpless  there  is  little 
the  United  States  can  do  to  help  it  save 
itself. 

South  Vietnam  has  been  without  an  effec- 
tive government  since  the  French  were  forced 
to  pull  out.  At  no  time  have  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  felt  a  national  Identity 
with  the  Government,  and  so  it  has  been  a 
simple  matter  for  the  Communists  to  stir 
up  trouble  in  the  villages.  Senator  Prank 
Church,  Democrat,  of  Idaho,  discussed  the 
problem  in  an  Interview  published  In  this 
newspaper  yesterday.  "Tlie  only  answer  to 
Communist  subversion,  burrowing  from 
within,"  CnuucH  said,  "is  to  be  found  with- 
in that  country  Itself.  If  its  Government  Is  a 
decent  one  and  enjoys  general  popular  sup- 
port, the  internal  Communist  problem  can 
be  successfully  dealt  with  ♦  •  *.  The  thing 
for  us  to  remember  is  that,  unless  the  people 
themselves  are  willing  to  rally  behind  their 
Government,  unless  they  regard  a  Commu- 
nist Insurrection  as  a  menace  to  their  own 
well-being,  there  is  no  way  that  American 
forces  can  intervene  to  save  the  day." 

This  is  why  Church.  Senator  Wayne 
Morse,  and  some  others  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress now  consider  American  policy  in  Viet- 
nam fruitless.  We  are  caught  In  a  civil  war 
on  the  side  of  a  government  which  is  barely 
functioning  and  we  find  ourselves  unable 
to  avoid  taking  sides  in  a  religious  conflict 
between  Buddhists  and  Catholics.  What  Is 
worse,  as  Senator  Ciittrch  pointed  out,  we 
are  white  people  fighting  against  Asians  in 
Asia,  and  in  the  eyes  of  many  Asians  simply 
carrying  on  where  the  Fr^^nch  left  off.  And 
our  position  there  deteriorates  with  each 
new  demonstration  of  the  Government's  in- 
capacity to  govern. 


DEDICATION  OP  ARKANSANS  TO 
THE  ARKANSAS  RAZORBACK 
FOOTBALL  TEAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  Arkansas  are  warm,  friendly, 
and  liglithearted  about  most  matters, 
but  on  one  question  we  are  deadly  seri- 
ous. Where  the  Arkansas  Razorbacks 
football  team  is  concerned,  Arkansans 
have  a  dedication  not  unlike  that  of  the 
most  fervent  true  believer. 

As  the  only  non-Texas  team  in  the 
Southwest  Conference,  we  have  the  for- 
midable prospect  each  fall  of  playing 
seven  Texas  football  teams;  and  as  ev- 
eryone knows.  Texas  football  players,  like 
most  things  from  that  State,  come  pretty 
big. 

In  less  prosperous  times  when  Arkan- 
sas teams  had  all  they  could  do  to  stay 
in  the  league,  Arkansas  fans  displayed 
the  dogged  devotion  which  many  be- 
lieved to  be  the  peculiar  possession  of 
New  York  Mets  followers.  However,  like 
all  things  in  Arkansas,  the  Razorbacks 
in  recent  years  have  steadily  risen  the 
ladder  of  success.  This  year  this  devo- 
tion was  repaid.  We  reached  the  top. 
Last  week  the  Razorbacks,  who  won  10 
in  a  row  in  the  regular  season  and  de- 
feated Nebraska  in  the  Cotton  Bowl, 
were  announced  as  the  winner  of  the 
Grantland  Rice  Award  as  the  No.  1  team 
in  the  country. 

All  of  Arkansas  is  very  proud  of  the 
team  which  was  not  as  ponderous  as  its 
opponents  and  did  not  have  any  super- 
stars in  the  lineup  tut  which  played  each 
game  as  a  team  and  with  steady  im- 
provement. Much  of  the  credit  for  the 
team's  success  must  go  to  the  student 
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u  ^„  nf  thP  imiversitv  and  to  the  oeo-  throughout  the  State."  he  said.    "I  think  It's  been  two  large  tax  cuts,  in  1954  and  1964. 

body  Of  the  university  ana  to  t^^^^  wonderful  for  our  squad  and  the  state.    We  with  talk  of  more  good  things  to  come, 

pie  of  the  f=J"®^,wno   nave   given   ine  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^     ^.^  ^  ^   ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  increased  by  170 

Razorbacks  solid  support,     aux.  to  L.oacn  ^^^^^^  ^^  everybody  in  Arkansas  is."  percent  from  1952  to  1962,  with  over  $80  bU- 

Broyles  must  go  much  of  the  credit  for  ^on  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

having  given  the  essential  training  and  — ^-^™^— ^^—  7  ^i^e  most  costly  functions  at  the  state 

having  created   the   spirit   in   both  the  cAN  THE  STATE  LIVE  ON  CRUMBS?  and  local  level  have  been  and  will  continue 

niQVPrs  and  the  public.                                                    _ ,,      „       .j      ^^^x  to  be  those  of  education,  roads,  health,  and 

'HavnrSayed'^  little  football  at  Ar-  Mr.  CARLSON.    Mr   President   State  ^^ifare. 

tansas  some  40  years  ago,  I  can  truth-  governments  face  what  is  probably  the  3.  Taxes  by  all  governments  took  about  25 

^  11     oo„  fViic  xroar'c  tpom  iQ  nnp  nf  thp  WOrst  flscal  crisiS  in  their  history.  percent  of  the  gross  national  product  in  1952, 

fully  say  this  year  s  J^a"!  is  one  of  the  ^^^^  ^^^^^  legislatures  meet  in  odd-  and    the   same'  proportion   a   decade   later, 

best   ever    Po^sjbly   the    best— at   least  numbered  years.    Before  1963  had  ended.  However,  the  share  taken  by  the  state  and 

since  my  last  year  on  tne  squaa.  ctatp   Ipeislatures  had  local  government  continues  to  rise  and  the 

To  my  colleagues  from  Texas  I  can-  ^°  iff  .i^^^t^^l^f^^^jff,'^;^^  t^%a^^^^  Federal  share  continues  to  decline, 

not  offer  much  hope  for  the  future.    All  Passed  tax  increases   estimated  to  raise  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^    ^^^  state-local  tax 

reports  indicate  that  our  freshman  team  annual  collections  oy  ^1  d""0"-  take  is  made  up  of  45  percent  property  taxes; 

ic  hPftpr  than  ever  ^"^    revenue    sources    in    niaiiy     m  jg  percent  income  taxes  (most  of  which  are 

Mr  President   I  ask  unanimous  con-  stances  are  in  direct  conflict  with  Fed-  ^^ly  mildly  graduated,  if  at  all);  15  percent 

*.  Vv,of    or.    oUi/^lo    frnm    ln«;f    nieht's  eral  taxation.  general  sales  taxes;   13  percent  gasoline  and 

r^wfnn  c:,«?'  hnut  thP  \plection  of  In  5  years-1958-63-State  and  local  motor  vehicle  taxes;  and  15  percent  mlscel- 

S^'a  fiT.f  R«^nXkfto  re^^  tax  rates  rose  twice  as  fast  as  Federal  laneous,  such  as  cigarette,  liquor,  and  in- 

the  Arkansas  Razoi  backs  to  receive  tne  heritance  taxes. 

ornntland  Rice  Award  be  printed  at  i"*^*=*-                                ,.        .  Percent 

thspoSn  the  RECORD.  State  and  1°^^    taf^^ion  is  now  in-                    ^^ ^_--JJ 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article  creasing  twice  as  fast  as  income.                  income  tax 12 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  Since  World  War  II  Federal  debt  has     General  sales  tax 15 

as  follows-  gone  up  only  20  percent — State  and  local     Gasoline  and  motor  vehicles  tax 13 

.                 _.            T  debt  has  gone  up  six  times  or  600  per-     Miscellaneous 15 

Award   Completes   Arkansas   Dream— Irish  ""^"I;  "'^^  ^u^c  u^j 

Second  in  Rice  Vote  cent.  10.  Federal  grants-in-aid  continue  to  grow 

Honolulu  —"I'm  prouder  than  Ive  ever  John  Anderson,  former  Governor  of  apace  in  both  magnitude  and  variety.  This 
bern  m  my  life  "  said  Coach  Frank  Broyles  Kansas,  and  past  chairman  of  the  Gov-  aid  tripled  between  the  years  1952  and  1962. 
Wednesdav  on  learning  that  his  unbeaten,  emors'  conference,  has  written  a  very  It  now  stands  at  $11  billion.  The  last  con- 
untied  Arkansas  Razorbacks  will  receive  the  outstanding  article  on  the  problems  Of  gress  alone  added  between  10  and  30  new 
Grantland  Rice  Award.  Federal  and  State  taxation.    This  article  f3^ep,JkTe%Xar^rtSofv°''           °°' ' 

The  memorial  to  the  late  sports-wntmg  appeared  in  the  January  9  issue  of  the  ^  ^f  ^^IT®  program  category 

great  goes  to  the  team  rated  No.  1  in  the  JX,^^^"  RpviPW     I  ask  unanimous  COn-  "•  ^^^  '"^^^  °^  ^^"^  mortality  among  State 

united  States  by  a  flve-man  committee  repre-  ^^^"\'lfy,^.rKr"T.,«rtp«n^-rnf   these  ^"^  ^°'^^  P°""^^^  ^^''^"'  *'  ^^'^'  ^'^^-     ^ 

senting  the  Football  Writers  Association  of  sent    that   it   be   made    a   pait   Of   these  Governor  or  mayor  must  raise  taxes  in  order 

America  remarks.  to  meet  his  Increasing  responslblllltes — but 

"This  is  something  I  know  the  people  of  There  being  no  objection,  the  article  he  is  often  voted  out  of  office  for  doing  so. 

Arkansas  have   dreamed   about   for   a   long  ^-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD.  Were  he  to  choose  to  cut  services  rather  than 

time,"  he  said.     "I  know  that  this  has  to  ^^  follows-  *°  ""^'^^  ^^'^^^'  ^^  '^°'^^^  ^^^°  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^°  ^^^ 

be  the  proudest  moment  in  the  athletic  his-  Z^      '          ■,..„.    P„n«PPBTTv    Can    the  kicked  out— so  he  usually  tries  to  raise  taxes 

t^rv  nf  Arknn^^Q     for  th*.  nlavers    the  uni-  The    Challenge    op    Prosperity.    Can    the  ^^  ^j^^  beginning  rather  than  the  middle  of 

Stv  andourfa'^s  State  Live  on   Crumbs?     What   Happens  ^^^  term.     Also,  we  are  told  continually  that 

S'y  all  mnk  No    1  "  Broyles  said  When  Washington  Cuts  Into  the  Pie  of  ^^^    further    increases    in    State    and    local 

Arkansas       the      Southwest      Conference  Local  Revenue?  taxes  will  drive  Industry  out  of  the  State  or 

champion,  defeated  Nebraska,  10  to  7.  in  the  (By  John  Anderson)  discourage   new   Industry   from    coming   In. 

Cotton  Bowl   game   for   an   11    to  0   record.  The  choices  which  Americans  must  make  In  other  words,  political  and  economic  pres- 

Arkansas  was  the  only  major  college  football  over  the  next  2  or  3  years  concerning  the  sures  at  the  State  and  local  levels  are  against 

team  without  a  loss.  critical  question  of  Federal-State  flscal  rela-  tax  increases. 

^FrnNn  in  associated  PRESS  POLL  tions  Will  greatly  affect  the  future  nature  of  12.  We  are  told  that  Federal  revenues  are 

SECOND  in  associated  PRESS  POLL  ^^^^  Federal  system.    The  best  way  to  begin  a  likely  to  outstrip  expenditure  needs  over  the 

The    Razorbacks    flnlshed    second    in    the  consideration  of  Federal  and  State  flscal  re-  next  few  years,  with  a  budgetary  surplus  the 

final   Associated .  Press   football   poll,   which  j^^ions  is  to  sort  out  the  salient  facts  about  likely  result  unless  newjlomestic  spending 

was  released  before  the  bowl  games.     Ala-  pg^gj.al    State    and  local  governmental  rev-  programs    are   undertaken    by    the    Federal 

bama,   No.    1    in    the   last   poll,   lost   In   the  ^^^^^  ^iid  expenditures     Some  of  these  facts  Government  or  unless  the  Federal   debt  is 

Orange  Bowl  to  Texas,  which  was  defending  ^^^  startling  and  all  of  them  have  serious  reduced. 

national  champion  and  No.  1  when  it  lost  by  ^.^pucations  for  the  future.     (By  "serious"  These  12  basic  facts  generally  tell  where 

a  point  to  Arkansas.  j  ^^  j^g^.  necessarily  mean  "discouraging.")  we  have  been,  where  we  are  now.  and  where 

The  Razorbacks  received   four   first-place  g^t  first  some  facts  and  figures:  we  are  tending  in  Federal-State  flscal  rela- 

votes  and  one  for  third.     Notre  Dame  was  Amazing  as  it  may  sound  to  some.  Fed-  tions.     The  essence  of  what  they  tell  us  is 

runner-up    with    five    second-place     votes.  ^^^-  ^         ^iture  needs  are  leveling  off  while  this: 

Texas  had  one  first-place  vote  and  one  thira-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  jq^.^!  expendi-  The  responsibilities  for  nonmllitarv  public 

place  vote  for  four  points  and  Michigan  re-  ^^^^^  ^^^  continuing  to  skyrocket.  services   in   government  over   the    next   few 

ceived  three  third-place  votes  for  three.  ^^^^  ^^  thereabouts,  barring  drastic  vears  are  going  to  fall  largely  on  State  and 

Alabama  received  no  votes  for  first,  second,  ^.j^^^^g^  j^  ^^e  international  situation,  an-  local  levels  of  governments.     However,  State 

or  third  place.  ^^^^j  g^^^^g  ^^^  ^^^^^^  expenditures  will  have  and  local  revenue  systems  are  much  less  re- 

The  five-m.an  committee  was  composed  or  ^  ^otal  Federal  expenditures,  including  sponslve   to   economic   growth   than   is   the 

SI  Burick,  Dayton  News;  Fred  Russell,  Nash-  ^^^^^  ^^^  defense  and   foreign  aid.     In  the  Federal     revenue     system.       Consequently, 

vllle  Banner;  Blackie  Sherrod,  Dallas  Times-  ^^^^^      ^^^    ^ggg    Federal    expenditures    for  State  and  local  exoediture  needs  are  going 

Herald;  Steve  Weller.  Buffalo  Evening  News,  ^j^ju^n  government  totaled  about  $30  billion,  to  outstrip  revenues  at  current  rates,  while 

and  Paul  Zimmerman,  Los  Angeles  Times.  ^^  comparison  to  State  and  local  outlays  of  it  appears  that  at  the  Federal-level  revenue 

HTJLA  BOWL  COACH  $64    billlon.      I   would    guess   that    by    1971  at  current  rates  is  going  to  outstrip  expendi- 

Broyles  is  here  to  coach  the  South  squad  State    and    local    expenditures    will    have  ture  needs.    The  big  question  before  us  is: 

In  the  Hula  Bowl  game,  which  has  been  won  reached  $120  billion  compared  with  a  Fed-  which   of   several   alternate   courses  should 

every  year  by  the  North.  eral  budget  of  $110  to  $115  billion  by  that  ^^  taken? 

"The   award    is   a    great   reward   for   this  time.  An  obvious  possibility  is  to  utilize  Judl- 

Razorback  team."  he  said.    "The  players  ded-  3.  State  and  local  government  employment  ^jQugiy  ^ny  Federal  budgetary  surpluses  for 

Icated  themselves  to  this  end  after  our  vie-  is   rising  steeply.     These   governments  now  j.gjj^c^.ions  in  the  debt  or  reductions  in  tax 

tory  over  Texas.  have   about   7,500.000   employees,   compared  ^^^^   according  to  the  economic  outlook  at 

"It  required  hard  work,  tremendous  leader-  with  2,500,000  Federal  employees.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  result  of  an  out- 
ship  and  unselfishness."  Broyles  said.  "They  4.  During  the  past  decade  State  and  local  ^^^^^  purltan  ethic  even  to  consider  the  re- 
Improved  steadily  each  week  and  climaxed  outlays  grew  more  than  8  percent  annually.  ^  ^^  j  ^^^^^  ^q^hj  ^u 
the  season  with  a  championship  drive  In  the  or  double  the  growth  rate  of  the  national  l^^l°^^°l  ZyeJsot  full  emplovment  and 
S'aeka^tefm"'    '"''"'   "    outstanding   Ne-  income^  ^^  ^^  ^^^,^^  p^j^es.  an  application  of  Fed- 

"W:  r^cSved  the  greatest  support  of  any  governmlnlsVav?  had  to  increase  tax  rates  H^l^l^Hi:^,^^^''^'^^'''  """^'^  ^°^ 

team  In  America  from  our  students  and  fans  repeatedly.    At  the  Federal  level  there  have  be  unduly  deflationary. 
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On  the  other  hand,  to  confine  the  use  of 
Federal  surpluses  solely  to  Federal  tax  reduc- 
tions or  to  debt  retirements  Is  objected  to  on 
two  grounds.  First,  It  does  nothing  In  a 
direct  sense  to  ease  the  pinch  on  State  and 
local  governments.  Second,  if  Federal  tax 
rates  are  steadily  reduced  and  State  and 
local  taxes  continvie  to  increase,  the  result 
will  be  Increased  burdens  upon  property  and 
consumption  taxes,  and  lessened  burdens  on 
Income  taxes. 

A  second  possibility  is  to  utilize  Federal 
surpluses  for  the  initiation  of  some  new  and 
large  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  in  areas 
having  a  strong  element  of  national  interest. 
Some  of  the  obvloiis  fields  would  be  educa- 
tion, highways,  and  mental  health.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  dredge  up  several  other  fields  of 
State  and  local  activity  in  which  Federal 
financial  assistance  would  be  welcome. 

However,  this  approach  meets  with  some 
strong  objections.  In  the  first  place.  Federal 
aid  in  these  new  fields  would  inevitably  be 
accompanied  by  Federal  controls.  Our  exist- 
ing Federal  aid  programs  are  accompanied 
.^by  controls.  New  ones  would  be,  too.  In 
the  second  place,  at  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels  we  are  approaching  the  limits  of  man- 
ageability in  the  variety  and  complexity  of 
Federal  grant  programs.  We  can  add  new 
ones,  but  getting  rid  of  old  ones  is  practically 
impossible. 

As  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  has  observed  there  Is 
nothing  so  permanent  as  a  temporary  grant- 
in-aid.  Many  thoughtful  people  are  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  simpler 
and  better  ways  of  making  future  Federal 
funds  available  to  the  States. 

A  third  possibility  is  to  initiate  the  con- 
cept of  an  unconditional  Federal  grant  to 
the  States — often  referred  to  as  a  "block 
grant."  The  difficulty  with  this  approach 
In  the  past  has  been  that  its  advocates  have 
coupled  it  with  simultaneous  elimination 
of  present  Federal  grants.  In  addition  to 
other  arguments  against  such  an  approach. 
It  is  not  feasible  from  a  political  standpoint. 
It  would  be  hard  enough  to  get  Congress 
to  agree  with  the  concept  of  an  uncondi- 
tional grant;  It  would  be  impossible  to  get 
It  to  carry  on  a  corollary  fight  with  all  of 
the  interest  groups  that  are  Involved  in  the 
existing  program  grants. 

In  cur  new  situation  of  projected  Federal 
surpluses,  however,  the  possibility  is  ad- 
vanced of  initiating  a  block  grant  to  the 
States  to  be  used  for  virtually  any  purpose 
e.\cept  highways  and  with  no  matching  or 
other  strings  attached,  leaving  undisturbed 
the  existing  pattern  of  Federal  grants  in  the 
various  program  areas.  This  approach  has 
the  advantage  of  administrative  simplicity 
and  a  transfer  of  Federal  funds  to  the  States 
without  accompanying  controls.  Further- 
more, to  the  extent  desired,  the  distribution 
of  such  a  grant  could  be  keyed  to  the  fiscal 
capacity  of  the  various  States  so  that  any 
desired  degree  of  equalization  between  low- 
and  high-income  States  could  be  accom- 
plished. Tills  general  approach  seems  to 
be  the  one  most  favored  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  principal  argument  against  this  ap- 
proach Is  the  alleged  lack  of  political  feasi- 
bility. Specifically,  how  could  one  persuade 
Congress  to  turn  loose  billions  of  dollars 
of  Federal  funds  each  year,  without  any 
specifications  as  to  their  use  by  the  recipient 
States? 

Another  argument  is  advanced  against  this 
type  of  approach — namely,  that  local  gov- 
ernments, as  well  as  State  governments. 
should  receive  unconditional  Federal  grants 
and  that  the  sharing  of  these  funds  between 
State  and  local  governments  should  not  be 
Ipft  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual  State. 
However,  as  a  Governor,  I  cannot  subscribe 
to  this  argument. 

In  the  first  place,  the  local  governments 
are  subdivisions  of  the  State  and  operate  un- 


der the  provisions  of  State  constitutions  and 
statutes.  Secondly,  the  division  of  responsi- 
bilities and,  consequently,  fiscal  burdens  be- 
tween State  and  local  governments  varies 
from  State  to  State.  Thirdly,  no  yardstick 
exists  by  which  Federal  funds  could  be  dis- 
tributed directly  to  localities  on  anything 
other  than  a  per  capita  basis,  because  we 
have  no  measures  by  which  to  compare  fiscal 
capacities  of  local  government  on  a  nation- 
wide basis.  Finally,  the  reapportionment  of 
State  legislatures  on  the  basis  of  one  man, 
one  vote,  may  relieve  some  of  the  fears  that 
the  Federal  funds  would  be  disproportion- 
ately divided. 

A  foiurth  possibility,  would  be  to  ease  the 
State-local  tax  bind  by  means  of  a  credit 
against  the  Federal  personal  income  tax  for 
State  and  local  taxes  paid.  Such  a  credit 
would  necessarily  be  less  than  100  percent 
but  would  cover  all  State  and  local  taxes. 
This  would  leave  it  up  to  each  State  and  local 
government  to  determine  the  most  equitable 
taxation  method  to  be  employed  in  meeting 
the  massive  increases  In  State  and  local  ex- 
penditures, but  at  the  same  time  would 
make  it  possible  for  a  designated  portion  of 
such  tax  increases  to  be  borne  indirectly  by 
the  Federal  Government.  This  would  make 
tax  raising  more  politically  feasible  at  the 
State  and  local  levels.  It  would  also  meet 
the  argument  of  local  governments  that  they 
should  not  have  to  depend  on  the  State  for 
a  distribution  of  Federal  aid.  It  Is  also  one 
of  the  most  politically  feasible  of  all  the 
approaches  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Con- 
gressman or  Senator  because  it  combines  a 
Federal  tax  reduction  with  automatic  help 
to  State  and  local  governments. 

This  approach,  however,  is  open  to  the  ob- 
jection that  it  would  be  regressive  in  nature 
and  wotild  not  benefit  the  people  who  pay 
State  and  local  taxes — particularly  sales 
taxes — but  whose  incomes  are  not  sufficiently 
high  to  place  them  in  a  Federal  tax  bracket. 
This  argtiment  could  be  partially  met  by 
having  the  credit  apply  in  a  decreasing  scale 
as  one  moves  up  in  the  tax  brackets. 

A  fifth  alternative  would  be  to  rebate  a 
percentage  of  Federal  income  taxes  to  the 
State  of  collection.  This  has  been  proposed 
at  various  times  in  Congress.  It  would  be  a 
tax  sharing  rather  than  a  tax  credit  ar- 
rangement. It  would  be  simple  to  administer 
and  would  leave  State  and  local  governments 
free  to  chart  their  future  policies  on  taxes 
and  expenditm-es.  However,  it  Is  objected 
to  on  the  ground  that  existing  fiscal  dls- 
p>arities  among  the  States  could  not  be  rec- 
ognized In  the  rebate  arrangement.  New 
York  and  California,  for  example,  being 
relatively  high-Income  States  with  many 
citizens  paying  taxes  in  the  higher  Federal 
brackets,  would  get  back  a  much  larger  per 
capita  share  than  would  low-Income  States. 

I  have  attempted  to  describe  briefly  the 
present  Federal-State  fiscal  situation,  the 
major  trends,  and  some  alternate  proposals 
for  improving  the  balance  in  the  fiscal  rela- 
tionships between  our  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. Up  to  this  point,  I  have  tried  to 
be  completely  objective  in  stating  the  prob- 
lem and  In  presenting  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  various  solutions  that  have  been 
sxiggested. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  give  you  my 
own  views  on  the  most  desirable  path  to  be 
pursued. 

Unlike  some,  I  do  not  view  the  Federal 
tax  system  as  Ideal,  either  from  the  stand- 
point of  equity  or  from  the  standpoint 
of  maximum  encouragement  to  economic 
growth.  The  corporate  Income  tax  rate  is 
still  at  a  high  level.  I  am  confident  that 
further  reductions  In  the  corporate  income 
tax  would,  for  the  most  part,  find  their  way 
into  new  Investment  In  plant  and  equip- 
ment Investment  In  new  plant  by  private 
enterprise  is  an  Ideal  stimulant  to  growth. 

Next.  I  should  explain  the  absence  from 
the  list  of  the  five  foregoing  alternatives  of 


a  proposal  that  has  been  viewed  fondly  by 
many  Governors  over  the  years — that  of  ex- 
changing some  Federal  tax  sources  for  some 
existing  Federal  grants-in-aid.  While  I 
would  like  to  see  something  of  this  sort 
accomplished.  I  and  all  of  my  fellow  Gov- 
ernors know  that  it  Is  neltlier  equitable  nor 
feasible.  It  was  tried  a  few  years  ago  during 
the  Elsenhower  administration  when  it  was 
proposed  that  the  Federal  telephone  tax  be 
repealed  and  this  tax  source  turned  over  to 
the  States,  while  at  tiie  same  time  a  group  of 
grants-in-aid  equal  to  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral telephone  tax  be  discontinued — leaving 
it  to  the  States  to  pick  up  the  responsibility 
for  the  functions  formerly  aided. 

This  plan  collapsed  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  transfer  of  the  tax  source 
would  aid  tlie  wealthy  States  most  and  the 
poor  States  least,  while  the  cessation  of  the 
grants  would  hurt  the  wealthy  States  least 
and  the  poor  States  most.  Governors  and 
Congressmen  alike  lost  little  time  in  turning 
their  backs  on  that  one. 

I  think  that,  whatever  steps  are  taken  to 
provide  Increased  Federal  aid  to  the  States, 
the  implication  should  not  be  left  that  the 
State  and  local  governments  can  relax  and 
stop  trying  to  improve  their  respective  reve- 
nue systems.  The  States  are  not  trying  to 
duck  their  responsibility;  they  recognize  that 
much  remains  to  be  accomplished  In 
strengthening  the  structure  of  State  govern- 
ment and  improving  their  tax  systems,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  local  property 
tax 

Now,  let's  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
Which  of  the  five  possibilities  would  be  best 
for  the  States  and  best  for  the  Nation,  and 
what  are  the  political  feasibilities? 

It  is  always  an  easy  answer  to  say  that  the 
best  Government  Is  that  which  is  closest  to 
the  people.  It  Is  also  easy  to  say,  and  it  al- 
ways sounds  good,  that  Federal  bureaucracy 
will  be  our  downfall  and  that  our  strength 
lies  in  a  strong  free  enterprise  system. 

These  statements  may  be  true,  but  what 
virtue  they  have  lies  in  their  generality. 

It  seems  to  me  we  must  rely  on  a  com- 
bination of  programs  in  the  fiscal  fields- 
active  in  strengthing  the  State  and  local 
governments,  yet  utilizing,  when  needed, 
the  combined  strength  of  financial  resources 
of  the  entire  Nation. 

If  we  reach  the  point  of  Federal  tax 
surplus,  we  should  not  only  consider  tax 
reductions,  but  also  apply  some  of  the  sur- 
plus to  debt  reduction. 

I  favor  a  rebate  or  tax-sharing  program, 
the  objections  notwithstanding.  It  seems 
to  me  that  such  a  tax-sharing  program  could 
be  efi'ectlve  In  strengthening  the  State  gov- 
ernments and  thwarting  the  ever-Increasing 
trend  toward  centralized  control.  Such  tax 
sharing  should  not  preclude  continued  use 
of  grant-in-aid  programs.  While  I  favor  tax- 
sharing  over  grant-in-aid  programs,  because 
of  the  extensive  controls  attached  to  some 
of  the  latter,  I  think  It  extremely  likely  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  favor  a  block 
grant  plan  so  as  to  give  States  with  lower 
gross  State  products  relatively  larger 
amounts  of  money,  probably  in  combination 
with  tax  cuts  and  added  grant  programs. 

There  should  be  few  strings  attached 
except  tlie  requirement  for  a  well -developed 
State  spending  plan.  Performance  should 
be  measured,  perhaps  annually. 

Every  State  will  have  to  put  more  energy, 
talent,  and  money  into  planning,  because 
the  Federal  money  will  likely  go  to  educa- 
tion, environment  control,  perhaps  urban 
and  rural  renewal.  These  will  be  fields  of 
endeavor  for  both  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. They  will  therefore  require  excep- 
tional planning  activities. 

A  Federal  tax  return  program  might  be  a 
major  catalyst.  Long  overdue.  It  Is  needed 
to  Initiate  regional  thinking  and  action  on 
public  problems.  Despite  the  practical  dif- 
ficulties   in    arranging    useful    cooperation 
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among  present  groups  across  political 
boundaries,  regional  solutions  are  clearly 
mandatory,  with  the  likelihood  that  political 
obstacles  will  be  readily  overcome  when  siz- 
able rebate  funds  are  the  Incentive. 

The  Midwestern  Governors'  Association  Is 
currently  working  toward  effective  regional 
cooperation  in  the  fields  of  equalization  in 
Federal  defense  spending,  in  research  and 
development,  and  in  the  interstate  coopera- 
tion for  utilization  of  graduate  and  profes- 
sional school  facilities  In  the  colleges  and 
universities  by  means  of  reciprocal  contracts. 
Mental  health  programs  and  penal  programs 
are  also  being  explored  for  regional  coopera- 
tive effects. 

These  trends  point  in  one  direction — the 
need  lor  more  management-trained  and  pro- 
fessional staff  people  in  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment. Finding  these  people,  Integrating 
them  Into  State  governments,  and  paying 
for  their  services  will  be  a  major  problem, 
and  State  governments  must  then  compete 
with  private  industry,  universities,  Federal 
Government,  and  other  Institutions  for  the 
same  people.  The  market  will  remain  tight 
for  another  7  to  10  years,  because  of  the  pop- 
ulation-age distribution.  States  may  want 
to  consider  contracting  out  some  of  their 
problems  to  skilled  groups  throughout  the 
country. 

Perhaps  the  Federal  Government  can  be 
prevailed  upon  to  distribute  back  to  the 
States  some  of  the  talented  people  it  now 
employs,  along  with  money.  This  might  have 
a  considerable  beneficial  effect  on  the  "brain 
drain"  that  is  now  such  a  major  issue  among 
many  States.  It  could  also  mean  that  States 
like  Kansas  might  celebrate  the  return  of 
expatriates  who  have  left  Kansas  to  work 
in  the  Federal  establishment  because  of  the 
lack  of  challenging,  adequately  reimbursed 
opportunities  at  home. 

All  these  points  are  supported  by  the  in- 
creasing regard  and  responsibility  with  which 
the  voting  public  views  Government  solu- 
tions to  public  problems.  More  professionals 
In  State  government  should  further  enhance 
in  the  public  mind  the  stature  and  status  of 
government  employment. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  easy  solution,  no 
pat  formula.  I  hope  my  remarks  may  be 
interpreted  as  being  related  to  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  realize  the  federalist  idea  of  solving 
the  local  problems  at  the  local  level,  and 
utilizing  the  combined  resources  of  all  the 
people  in  solving  the  interstate  problems  for 
the  common  good. 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE  AGING  AND 
THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact 
that  on  health  care  for  the  aging,  the 
American  Medical  Association  has  come 
forward  allegedly  with  a  solution. 

First,  I  welcome  the  fact  that  at  last 
the  association  recognizes  that  a  problem 
does  exist. 

However,  the  solution  which  is  pro- 
posed, that  the  Government  pay  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  private  in- 
surance and  what  the  individual  can  af- 
ford to  pay,  is  a  bad  one ;  first,  because  It 
is  again  a  means  test  for  the  individual; 
and  second,  because  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  requires  that  he  shall  know  he 
will  be  covered.  The  difficulty  with  the 
AMA  proposal  is  that  the  individual  does 
not  know  that  he  will  be  covered  until 
such  time  as  he  has  established  his  in- 
digency. Finally,  the  AMA  continually 
wishes  to  rely  upon  the  Kerr-Mills  Act, 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  too  expen- 
sive and  that  too  few  States  are  willing 


to  go  into  it  with  the  amount  of  coverage 
that  the  aged  need  to  be  adequately  cov- 
ered. 

In  addition,  it  has  the  defect  of  not 
assuring  care  to  an  individual  before  such 
time  as  he  actually  becomes  sick. 

Dependence  upon  insurance  without 
the  underlying  benefit  of  a  bill  such  as 
the  one  which  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate last  year — which  I  am  now  cospon- 
soring — giving  hospitalization  is  ineffec- 
tive because  insurance  is,  today,  even 
under  the  65 -plus  plans,  much  too  ex- 
pensive. We  must  have  the  Anderson- 
Gore-Javits  bill,  and  I  hope  Congress  will 
make  it  the  first  order  of  business. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  health  care 
for  the  aging  program  under  social  se- 
curity which  I  have  sponsored  is  to  as- 
sure the  independence  and  dignity  of  the 
retired  person.  It  achieves  this  objective 
by  seeking  to  prevent  the  individual  from 
becoming  dependent  on  public  relief  be- 
cause of  increasing  health  care  costs  in 
the  declining  years  of  his  life. 

The  AMA  program  clearly  is  not  a 
solution.  In  the  5  years  that  medicare 
proposals  have  been  before  the  Congress 
this  approach  has  been  thoroughly 
thrashed  out  and  rejected.  By  its  na- 
ture, the  Kerr-Mills  program  cannot  help 
older  citizens  until  dependency  actually 
occurs;  the  Anderson-Gore- Javits  bill, 
which  includes  the  Republican  sponsored 
private  carrier  insurance  program,  pro- 
vides health  care  coverage  at  a  cost 
which  is  manageable  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  individuals  and  prevents 
dependency  caused  by  extended  illness. 

No  matter  how  we  may  modify  Kerr- 
Mills,  it  still  remains  a  pubUc  assistance 
program  for  the  indigent.  It  is  a  very 
costly  program  in  which  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments  share  the  expense. 
In  New  York  State,  for  example,  the 
average  monthly  cost  per  person  is  over 
$300,  and  the  only  way  in  which  a  State 
can  reduce  this  expenditure  Is  by  limit- 
ing the  benefits  it  provides.  This  has 
in  fact  happened  in  some  States  which 
could  not  afford  a  broad  medicare  pro- 
gram for  iis  indigent  citizens  even  under 
the  generous  Federal  cost-sharing  for- 
mula. And  some  States  have  never  en- 
tered the  program  at  all  even  though  it 
has  been  in  existence  since  1960. 

There  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  in 
my  opinion  Kerr -Mills,  which  is  a  neces- 
sary program  for  the  indigent  elderly, 
cannot  become  a  workable  program  for 
the  health  care  problems  of  the  millions 
of  aging  Americans  who  are  not  now  in- 
digent. 

The  proposal  to  subsidize  health  In- 
surance policies  on  a  graduated  income 
basis  has  also  been  carefully  explored  in 
the  past  and  found  wanting.  Apart  from 
the  important  fact  that  it  would  be  ex- 
cessively costly,  extremely  cumbersome 
to  administer  and  v/ould  lead  to  escala- 
tion of  rates,  this  part  of  the  AMA  pro- 
posal assumes  that  private  health  insur- 
ance alone  can  do  the  job  of  covering 
health  care  at  reasonable  cost.  The  facts 
show  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Even 
the  statewide  nonprofit  65-plus  plans, 
now  in  effect  in  New  York,  Connecticut, 
California,  Texas,  and  many  other 
States— which  are  among  the  best  pri- 
vate plans  available — even  these  plans 


are  now  beyond  the  reach  of  most  older 
persons,  and  their  costs  and  premiums 
are  continuing  to  rise. 

These  plans  call  for  a  substantial  de- 
ductible and  for  at  least  20  percent  coin- 
surance— all  of  which  adds  up  to  much 
more  than  the  retired  citizen  can  afford. 
For  a  couple,  the  premium  rate  alone  is 
over  5450  a  year,  and  the  States  which 
pioneered  in  this  plan  have  had  to  in- 
crease premium  rates  by  almost  20  per- 
cent because  membership  was  limited 
and  hospital  costs  high. 

In  one  State  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
eligible  persons  enrolled,  and  of  these  a 
majority  took  only  one  part  of  the  pro- 
gram because  of  its  high  cost.  Pre- 
miums for  commercial  insurance  plans 
for  benefits  comparable  to  the  nonprofit 
65-plus  plans  run  considerably  higher. 

The  inescapable  conclusion  is  that 
only  an  approach  on  a  nationwide  scale, 
such  as  the  Anderson-Gore-Javits  bipar- 
tisan approach,  can  achieve  the  broad 
objectives  of  a  health  care  program 
which  is  adequate,  available  at  genuinely 
low  cost  and  which  safeguards  the  inde- 
pendence and  dignity  of  the  older  citi- 
zens. It  is  the  program  which  best  meets 
the  recommendations  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Health  Care  for  the  Aged, 
which  was  organized  at  my  suggestion  in 
1962  and  which  has  the  potential  of  best 
meeting  an  urgent  social  need. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
FRIDAY   NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Friday  next. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TENTATIVE     HOLIDAY     SCHEDULE, 
89TH  CONGRESS,   1ST  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  the  tentative  holiday 
schedule,  and  I  should  like  to  announce 
that  the  following  plans  have  been  made 
accordingly : 

Inauguration  Day  is  Wednesday,  Jan- 
uary 20.  From  the  conclusion  of  busi- 
ness on  Friday,  January  15,  the  Senate 
will  go  over  until  Tuesday,  January  19, 
and  then  meet  on  Wednesday,  January 
20,  when  the  Senate  must  meet. 

Lincoln's  birthday  is  on  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 12.  From  the  conclusion  of  busi- 
ness on  Thursday,  February  11,  until 
noon,  Wednesday,  February  17,  the  Sen- 
ate will  not  be  in  session.  There  will  be 
a  pro  forma  meeting  at  noon  on  Mon- 
day, February  15. 

Easter,  which  falls  on  Simday,  April 
18,  the  Senate  will  not  be  in  session 
from  the  conclusion  of  business  Thurs- 
day, April  15.  until  noon  on  Wednesday, 
April  21.  Tentatively,  a  pro  forma  meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  noon  on  Monday, 
April  19. 

Memorial  Day  falls  on  Sunday,  May 
30.  The  Senate  will  not  be  in  session 
from  the  conclusion  of  business  on 
Thursday,  May  27,  until  noon  on  Tues- 
day, June  1.  A  pro  forma  meeting  will 
be  held  at  noon  on  Friday,  May  28, 
probably.    That  will  be  tentative. 
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July  4  falls  on  a  Sunday.  The  Sen- 
ate will  not  be  in  session  for  the  trans- 
action of  business  from  the  conclusion 
of  business  on  Thursday,  July  1.  until 
noon  on  Tuesday,  July  6.  A  pro  forma 
meeting  will  be  held  at  noon  on  Friday, 
July  2. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  apparent  from 
this  list  that  February  22,  Washington's 
Birthday,  is  not  included.  Of  course,  it 
Ls  traditional  that  the  Senate  be  in  ses- 
sion on  that  day  for  the  purpose  of  lis- 
tenin:',  to  Washins^ton's  Farewell  Address. 

I  make  that  comment  because  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  majority  leader  had 
that  in  mind  at  the  time  the  list  was 
prepared. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  had  forgotten 
that.  I  am  glad  that  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  reminded  mc.  That  is 
correct. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  ROBERT  G. 
BAKER  BY  SENATE  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  .\ND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  JanuaiT  10  issue  of  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  there  was 
published  an  excellent  article  entitled 
"Questions  Still  Abound  as  Senate 
Wrestles  With  Baker  Case." 

Mr.  John  Barron  and  Mr.  Paul  Hope 
have  put  a  tremendous  amount  of  re- 
search in,  and  deserve  a  lot  of  credit  for, 
developing  this  story,  in  which  they 
point  up  many  of  the  questions  still  re- 
maining unanswered  in  the  Baker  case. 

The  Senate  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  this  investigation  involves  charges 
concerning  its  own  operations  and  there 
must  be  no  compromise  short  of  full  and 
complete  disclosm-e. 

The  integrity  of  the  Senate  is  at  stake. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article,  as  published  in  the  January  10 
irsue  of  the  Washington  Sunday  Star,  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  I  urge  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

QrESTioNS  Still  Abound  as  Sen.\te  Wrestles 

With  Baker  Case 

(By  Paul  Hope  and  John  Barron) 

"I  think  we  have  demeaned  ourselves  long 
enough  over  one  fallen  angel  and  I  think  It  Is 
about  time  to  stop." 

So  spoke  Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen,  Re- 
publican minority  leader,  when  the  Senate 
was  agonizing  over  the  Bobby  Baker  scandals 
last  July. 

The  Democratic  majority  eagerly  agreed,  as 
the  investigation  of  its  former  secretary  was 
causing  increasing  political  embarrassment 
in  an  election  year.  Amid  furious  oratory, 
the  Senate  hopefully  laid  the  Baker  case  to 
rest. 

But  the  obsequies  were  premature.  And 
the  new  89th  Congress  finds  itself  tormented 
by  an  old  problem:  Is  it  more  dangerous  to 
proceed  with  the  Investigation  or  more 
dangerous  to  abandon  It  again? 

The  dilemma  confronting  the  Senators  Is 
simply  this: 

If  investigators  are  ordered  to  plunge 
ahead  in  an  earnest  attempt  to  answer  the 
mxiltitude  of  questions  which  have  been  left 
unanswered  or  half  answered,  there  is  no 
telling  whose  toes  will  be  stepped  on. 


But  if  the  Senate  arranges  still  another 
premature  funeral,  there  Is  no  assurance  that 
the  Baker  scandals  will  not  again  be  resur- 
rected in  even  more  distressing  form.  Sena- 
tor .John  J.  Willi.^ms,  Republican,  of  Dela- 
wareVwho  forced  the  Senate  to  begin  the  In- 
vestigation in  the  first  place,  and  who  twice 
forced  liis  colleagues  to  resume  it  when  they 
had  dropped  it,  has  warned  that  he  intends 
to  keep  digging  no  matter  what  the  rest  of 
the  Senate  does. 

Few  congressional  investigations  have  had 
the  potential  of  the  Baker  case  for  revealing 
influence  peddling  and  other  gross  impro- 
prieties at  the  top  levels  of  Government. 

But  after  l.'i  months  of  investigation,  the 
Senate  is  not  much  further  along  toward 
solving  the  real  issues  of  the  Baker  affair 
than  it  was  when  the  inquiry  was  authorized 
In  October  1963. 

Tlie  investigation  has  been  a  stop-and-go 
affair  tliat  has  raised  more  serious  questions 
than  it  has  answered.  And  tlie  Senate  has 
done  next  to  nothing  in  tiie  way  of  remedial 
action. 

The  questions  still  pending  go  to  the  very 
heart  of  tlie  legislative  process  and  involve 
the  Integrity  of  Congress.  They  concern  such 
explosive  matters  as  improper  pressure  in  the 
handling  of  legislation,  payoils  and  ques- 
tionable political  contributions,  and  the  pn- 
'tronizlng  of  call  girls  by  highly  placed  per- 
sons. Here  are  a  number  of  these  questions 
and  some  of  the  information  which  raises 
them: 

QUESTION    1 

What  was  the  source  of  Baker's  cash?  Why 
w.as  It  given  to  him?  What,  If  anything, 
did  he  do  to  earn  it?  Why  did  he  elect  to 
transact  so  much  of  his  business  In  cash, 
anyway? 

There  h;is  been  testimony  that  large  sums 
of  cash  flowed  through  Baker's  Capitol  Hill 
ofBce  and  that  at  times  he  kept  stacks  of 
$100  bills  on  his  Government  desk. 

Baker,  who  claimed  In  financial  statements 
that  his  net  worth  increased  from  $11,000 
to  $2.1  million  In  7  years,  deposited  at  least 
$106,000  In  cash  in  his  personal  bank  ac- 
count between  1959  and  November  1,  1963. 
His  top  Government  salary  during  that  lime 
was  $19,600. 

QUESTION    2 

Why  were  lobbyists  so  eager  to  do  business 
with  Baker?  Did  he  ever  attempt  to  Influ- 
ence legislation  or  policy  decisions  in  their 
behalf? 

As  secretary  to  the  majority.  Baker  advised 
Senators  of  pending  legislation  and  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Democratic  leadership  to- 
ward it. 

Rules  Connnlttee  records  show  that  while 
in  his  Senate  job  he  habitually  and  Inti- 
mately associated  with  lobbyists  or  self- 
styled  Washington  representatives  paid  to 
promote  cert-aln  legislation  and  governmental 
decisions. 

He  was  In  business  deals  with  Fred  B. 
Black,  Jr.,  who  at  the  time  was  Washington 
representative  for  North  American  Aviation 
Corp..  a  large  defense  contractor.  He  also 
was  In  business  or  closely  associated  with 
persons  representing  electronics  plants  hav- 
ing or  seeking  Government  contracts. 

Two  days  after-the  Senate  enacted  a  bill 
beneficial  to  oceaiT  freight  forwarders,  a  rep- 
resentative of  that  group  paid  Baker  $5,000. 

After  a  California  group  received  a  bank 
charter.  Baker  ca.shed  a  $5,000  check  at  the 
Senate  disbursing  office  m.nde  out  to  a  lobby- 
ist engaged  to  help  secure  the  charter. 

QUESTION    3 

Did  Baker  play  any  role  In  the  passage  of 
sugar  legislation? 

This  Is  an  area  the  Rules  Committee  has 
never  touched,  despite  the  fact  that  Baker 
was  associated  with  people  Interested  In  leg- 
islation granting  sugar  import  quotas  for 
foreign  countries. 

Some  sugar  lobbyists  reportedly  main- 
tained season  suites  at  the  Carousel,  Baker's 


plush  motel  at  Ocean  City,  Md.  It  also  Is 
reported  that  after  the  passage  of  the  1962 
bin  revising  quotas  for  sugar  suppliers,  the 
sugar  interests  held  a  party  at  the  Carousel. 

Baker  once  delivered  to  a  congressional 
committee  a  questionnaire  filled  out  by  I. 
Irving  Davidson,  a  Washington  represeuta- 
tive  of  Ecuador  sugar  interests.  No  one 
asked  why  Davidson  gave  Baker  the  ques- 
tionnaire to  deliver  to  the  committee. 

Baker  prevailed  upon  John  D.  Lane,  a  rep- 
resentative for  Peru'.ian  sugar  interests,  to 
buy  some  stock  for  him  in  Mortgage  Guar- 
anty Insurance  Corp.  of  Milwaukee.  Baker's 
ownership  of  stock  in  MGIC,  a  firm  which 
received  a  favorable  tax  ruling  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, was  acquired  through  the  help  of 
several  people  with  Interests  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Lane  also  is  an  attorney  for  Tennessee  Gas  & 
Transmission  Co.,  from  which  Baker  bought 
his  house. 

QUESTION    4 

Why  was  the  Murchison  financial  empire 
of  Texas  so  Interested  in  Baker? 

Names  of  persons  associated  with  the 
Murchisons  run  all  through  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee record  of  Baker's  activities. 

Thomas  D.  Webb,  Wasliington  representa- 
tive for  Murchison,  was  Involved  in  business 
deals  with  Baker. 

Robert  P.  Thompson,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Tecon  Corp.,  a  Murchison  heavy  con- 
struction outfit  that  does  most  of  its  $75  to 
$90  million  a  year  business  under  Govern- 
ment contract,  was  involved  in  stock  deals 
with  Baker.  Thompson  either  put  up  the 
money  or  arranged  the  financing  for  the 
deals. 

Thompson  once  offered  to  buy  the  Carousel 
from  Baker  when  the  motel  was  In  bad  fi- 
nancial condition.  And  Thompson  once  gave 
Baker  a  star  sapphire  ring. 

B.\ker  was  involved  In  a  meat  deal  with 
Webb  and  others  that  gave  him  a  two-way 
cut  on  the  operations  of  a  meat-processing 
company  owned  by  the  Murchisons  In  Haiti. 

Davidson,  the  sugar  representative,  played 
at  least  a  minor  role  in  obtaining  a  buyer 
for  the  Haitian  meat  on  which  Baker  was 
getting  a  commission. '  In  a  foreign  agent's 
report  filed  with  the  Justice  Department, 
Davidson  listed  Tecon  Corp.  as  one  of  his 
clients. 

Baker  once  accompanied  Clint  Murchison, 
Jr.,  to  see  Gov.  Pat  Brown  of  California  about 
a  race  track. 

Webb  and  Bedford  Wynne,  an  oflBclal  of 
the  Dallas  Cowboys  football  team,  another 
Murchison  enterprise,  were  described  as  or- 
ganizers, along  with  Baker  and  others,  of  the 
Pasaiitic  Corp..  a  Washington  development 
firm  which  foundered  after  the  Baker  scan- 
dal broke. 

QUESTION    5 

What  was  Baker's  role  in  the  handling  of 
campaign  funds,  and  in  the  conduct  of  cam- 
paigns themselves? 

While  a  Senate  employee.  Baker  also  served 
for  5  years  as  secretary  and  2  years  as  treas- 
urer of  the  Senate  Democratic  campaign  fund 
and  political  contributions  passed  through 
his  hands. 

The  Rules  Committee  has  a  statement  from 
a  former  vice  president  of  International  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Corp.,  who  said  his  su- 
periors in  1960  pressured  him  Into  donating 
$1,200  to  a  Lyndon  Johnson  campaign  fund. 
He  said  he  was  told  he  could  recover  the  con- 
tribution by  falsifying  his  expense  accounts. 
He  also  said  Baker  picked  up  the  contri- 
bution. 

Tlie  former  vice  president  quoted  an  I.T. 
&  T.  official  as  saying  that  such  contributions 
were  paying  off  big  In  Washington. 

Another  source  has  told  the  committee 
that  contributions  were  also  made  to  the 
Republican  vice-presidential  campaign  that 
year. 

Jay  McDonnell,  former  assistant  to  Baker 
on  Capitol  Hill,  has  told  reporters  that 
Baker's  office  resembled  a  political  headquar- 
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ters  during  the  1960  presidential  primary 
campaign  in  West  Virginia.  McDonnell  also 
told  reporters  that  campaign  literature  was 
stacked  in  or  around  Baker's  office.  He  said 
be  understood  it  was  for  distribution  in  West 
Virginia  during  the  contest  between  Hubert 
Humphrey  and  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

N.  Joe  Rahall.  a  Beckley.  W.  Va..  business- 
man who  lent  Baker  $10,000  in  1962.  con- 
firmed to  a  reporter  last  .spring  that  Baker 
was  indeed  working  on  the  scene  in  West 
Virginia  for  Humphrey  and  that  he  "touched 
base  two  or  three  times"  in  Beckley  during 
the  campaign. 

McDonnell  claimed  Baker's  real  interest  in 
the  Humphrey  campaign  was  to  try  to  slow 
down  the  Kennedy  drive  and  put  Johnson  in 
a  better  spot  for  the  nomination. 

Johnson,  then  majority  leader,  also  was 
trying  for  the  presidential  nomination  that 
year.  After  Johnson  became  the  vice-presi- 
dential nominee.  Baker  was  heavily  involved 
in  the  operation  of  Johnson's  campaign. 

Baker  had  McDonnell  fired  because  they 
disagreed  on  the  way  things  should  be  run 
in  tlie  Democratic  secretary's  office. 

The  Rules  Committee  has  refused  to  call 
McDo!mell  to  testify  even  thoug'.i  he  was 
closely  associated  with  Baker,  and  even 
though  he  was  one  of  a  long  list  of  witnesses 
requested  by  Republican  members  of  the 
committee. 

The  committee  repeatedly  has  refused  to 
examine  the  issue  of  campaign  funds,  con- 
tending tliat  It  is  lrreli?vant  to  its  job  in  the 
Baker  case.  However,  the  Baker  case  aside, 
the  Rules  Committee  does  have  general  juris- 
diction over  campaign  activities  and  even  has 
a  standing  subcommittee  assigned  to  the 
subject. 

Committee  Democrats  justified  their  re- 
fusal to  go  into  the  I.T.  &  T.  matter  with  the 
comment  that  there  was  no  indication  that 
Baker  was  any  more  than  a  messenger  in 
picking  up  the  contributions. 

QUESTION    6 

Was  there  any  relationship  between  a  free 
flight  to  a  fundraising  dinner  and  the  certi- 
fication of  an  airline  for  Government 
contracts? 

While  Baker  was  majority  secretary.  Riddle 
Airlines  of  Florida  flew  lobbyists,  congres- 
sional staJT  members  and  Baker's  secretary. 
Carole  Tyler,  to  Las  Vegas  free  of  charge. 
Tlie  occasion  was  a  fundraising  dinner  for 
Senator  Howard  Cannon,  Democrat,  of  Ne- 
vada, wlio  is  a  member  of  the  committee  in- 
vestigating Baker. 

Later,  Columnist  Jack  Anderson,  who  is  a 
director  of  the  airline,  had  a  bill  presented 
to  Baker  for  the  flight.  The  bill  never  was 
paid.  Anderson  subsequently  said  that  it 
was  submitted  to  Baker  by  mlst^ike  and  that 
someone  else  really  arranged  the  flight  from 
Washington. 

Riddle,  a  cargo  carrier,  had  been  having 
trouble  for  3  years  keeping  its  authorization 
for  Government  contracts.  Recertlficatlon 
for  further  Government  business  was  au- 
thorized in  May  1963.  a  month  after  the  Las 
Vegas  flight. 

QUESTION    7 

Were  party  girls  employed  to  influence 
legislation.  Government  decisions,  or  busi- 
ness deals? 

When  the  Rules  Committee  last  July  sub- 
mitted what  it  thought  would  be  its  final 
report,  the  majority  members  told  the 
Senate: 

"The  committee  reports  it  found  no  more 
than  a  mere  scintilla  of  evidence  that  Baker 
or  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
had  used  call  girls  or  other  Immoral  women 
for  promoting  their  outside  business  and 
financial  activities,  and  that  no  evidence 
other  than  rumors  was  produced." 

But  last  February — months  before  the 
foregoing  statement  was  drafted — a  Puerto 
Rican  businessman,  Paul  Aguirre,  Informed 
committee   investigations    that   Baker   once 


brought  two  beautiful  women  to  a  rendez- 
vous in  New  Orleans.  One  of  them  was  the 
German  party  girl,  Ellen  Rometsch. 

At  the  time,  Baker  was  contemplating  a 
business  deal  with  Aguirre.  Last  spring, 
Aguirre  made  a  $60,000  loan  to  Baker,  who 
was  having  difficulty  borrowing  money  else- 
where. 

When  the  committee  abandoned  the  in- 
quiry last  July,  it  did  not  disclose  this  evi- 
dence. 

In  secret  session  last  month,  insurance 
agent  Don  B.  Reynolds,  the  controversial 
witness  who  long  was  an  intimate  of  Baker, 
testified  in  detail  about  party  girls.  He  de- 
scribed episodes  allegedly  involving  im- 
moral women  and  at  least  four  Senators  or 
former  Senators.  One  of  the  Senators  he 
named  is  a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee. 

Reynolds,  a  key  witness  in  the  inquiry,  was 
a  longtime  friend  of  Baker  and  operates  a 
Sliver  Spring.  Md.,  Insurance  company  that 
lists  Baker  as  vice  president. 

Representative  H.  R.  Gross,  Republican, 
of  Iowa,  has  suggested  on  the  House  floor 
that  the  Rules  Committee  might  learn  much 
of  importance  from  Joseph  A.  Fabianich  who, 
according  to  the  FBI,  ran  a  call  girl  opera- 
tion In  Washington.  Fabianich  is  reported 
to  have  boasted  he  could  "blow  the  lid  off 
this  town"  with  disclosures  related  to  the 
Baker  case. 

After  being  convicted  of  white  slavery  In 
December  1961,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
District  jail  until  last  February  when  he 
was  transferred  to  Leavenworth  Peniten- 
tiary in  Kansas.  Penal  officials  here  de- 
scribed the  transfer  as  routine,  adding  that 
Fabianich  was  not  a  wholesome  influence 
upon  other  criminals. 

The  Republican  minority  report  submitted 
to  the  Senate  last  July  included  a  statement 
by  Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis,  Republican,  of 
Nebraska,  who  charged: 

"Party  girls  and  entertaining  were  part 
of  the  business  promotion  apparatus.  The 
facts  are  available  if  we  pursue  it.  Indi- 
viduals were  induced  to  enter  into  certain 
business  arrangements  as  part  of  that  pro- 
motion. Girls  were  solicited  on  Government 
telephone  lines,  taken  to  the  place,  enter- 
tained the  prospective  customer,  and  it  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  transaction." 

Mrs.  Rometsch,  the  wife  of  a  West  German 
sergeant  stationed  here,  was  hustled  out  of 
the  country  in  1963  after  authorities  learned 
of  her  relations  with  men  highly  placed  in 
Washington. 

Democratic  members  of  the  committee  last 
month  voted  not  to  investigate  the  affairs 
of  Mrs.  Rometsch,  contending  that  her  ac- 
tivities were  not  within  the  scope  of  the 
inquiry.  They  Insisted  that  the  committee 
has  "no  legal  right  to  probe  into  the  private 
conduct  of  individuals." 

The  vote  did  not  exclude  the  possibility 
that  the  committee  might  scrutinize  the  be- 
havior of  other  women,  but  all  indications 
are  that  the  majority  still  regards  the  party- 
girl  subject  as  a  forbidden  one. 

QUESTION    8 

Were  Illegal  abortions  arranged  through  an 
office  in  the  U.S.  Capitol? 

In  testimony  released  last  January,  Don 
Reynolds  s^Tbre  that  he  once  referred  a  girl 
seeking  an  abortion  to  Baker's  office  on  the 
Hill.  He  said  that  the  girl  subsequently  ob- 
tained the  abortion.  Since  receiving  this 
testimony,  the  committee  in  all  of  its  public 
sessions  and  in  all  of  its  public  reports  com- 
pletely has  ignored  the  question  of  abortions. 

QUESTION    9 

Just  what  was  the  relationship  between  a 
key  Senate  employee  and  organized  gam- 
bling? 

Baker  was  a  partner  with  Las  Vegas  gam- 
bler Edward  Levinson  in  the  Serv-U  Corp.,  a 
vending  machine  company  that  obtained 
lucrative  concessions  from  defense  contrac- 
tors.   At  least  one  other  gambler  and  a  close 


friend  of  Levinson  also  were  among  the  origi- 
nal stockholders. 

Part  of  stock  in  District  of  Columbia  Na- 
tional Bank  in  Baker's  name  actually  was 
owned  by  Levinson. 

Baker  tried  to  get  gambling  concessions  In 
the  Caribbean  for  Nevada  gamblers. 

He  once  set  up  an  appointment  for  Levin- 
son, Clifford  Jones,  and  Jacob  Kozloff  with 
John  Gates,  chairman  of  Intercontinental 
Hotel  Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of  Pan  American 
Airways,  which  operates  sqme  casinos  in  the 
Caribbean. 

Gates  said  Baker  described  the  three  as 
his  clients  and  friends.  Levinson  operates 
the  Freemont  Hotel  in  Las  Vegas.  Jones,  a 
former  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Nevada,  and 
Kozloff,  have  gambling  interests  in  the  Ceirib- 
bean. 

Levinson  was  a  stockholder,  along  with 
Baker  and  others,  in  a  new  savings  and  loan 
association  in  Honolulu.  He  also  was  in  a 
deal  with  Baker  and  Black  Involving  the 
purchase  of  stock  in  a  State  bank  in  Okla- 
homa. Black  arranged  through  the  late 
Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr,  Democrat,  of  Okla- 
homa, to  buy  the  stock. 

When  Baker  refused  to  testify  before  the 
Rules  Committee,  his  attorney  claimed  that 
telephone  conversations  between  Baker  and 
Levinson  had  been  recorded  by  Government 
agencies. 

QUESTION  10 

Why  did  Baker  have  such  a  close  relation- 
ship with  the  savings  and  loan  industry? 
And  why  did  Mortgage  Guaranty  Instirance 
Corp.,  a  company  with  close  ties  to  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  business,  favor  him? 

In  1959,  Baker  was  permitted  to  make  an 
insider's  purchase  of  $28,750  of  MGIC  stock. 
The  stock  later  soared  in  value  and  by  Feb- 
ruary 1963  Baker  listed  his  holdings  in 
MGIC  as  totaling  15,130  shares  worth  nearly 
$700,000. 

MGIC  insures  mortgage  loans,  many  of 
which  are  made  by  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. Several  of  the  top  officials  of  MGIC 
formerly  were  officers  of  savings  and  loan 
associations  or  had  close  ties  with  the 
industry. 

MGIC,  with  the  help  of  Representative 
John  W.  Byrnes,  Republican,  of  Wisconsin, 
obtained  a  tax  ruling  from  the  Government 
which  was  essential  to  its  growth. 

Among  documents  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee record  is  a  letter  from  MGIC  President 
Max  Karl  asking  Baker  to  help  a  John  Grogan 
get  "appointed  to  the  advisory  council  which 
is  set  up  under  the  bill  referred  to  in  his 
letter."  When  Karl  testified,  nobody  asked 
him  who  Grogan  was  nor  what  the  reference 
to  an  advisory  council  and  the  bill  was  all 
about. 

During  the  hearings,  Senator  Claiborne 
Pell,  Democrat,  of  Rhode  Island,  urged  that 
the  committee  ascertain  whether  Senators  or 
Congressmen,  other  than  Byrnes,  had 
profited  through  Investments  in  MGIC. 

"I  believe  we  have  that  Information,  Sen- 
ator," said  Committee  Counsel  Lennox  P. 
McLendon. 

If  the  committee  does  have  such  informa- 
tion, it  has  never  made  It  public. 

Baker  spoke  to  the  Savings  and  Loan 
League's  convention  In  San  Francisco  in 
1958.  In  1960  Reynolds  gave  Baker  a  $1,000 
check  which  he  said  was  to  cover  Baker's  ex- 
penses to  a  savings  and  loan  convention  in 
Miami.  Baker  received  a  $500  honorarium 
from  the  league  for  speaking  at  the  conven- 
tion. 

Baker  reportedly  hosted  a  reception  for 
Senators  and  their  staffs  in  the  old  Supreme 
Court  Chamber  in  the  Capitol  in  1962  when 
savings  and  loan  legislation  was  under  con- 
sideration, and  the  reception  reportedly  was 
paid  for  by  the  savings  and  loan  industry. 

Baker  financed  the  Carousel  Motel  through 
a  Baltimore  savings  and  loan  firm.  Attached 
to  the  loan  was  a  note  from  Baker  stating 
the  date  on  which  the  Baltimore  firm  could 
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open  a  new  bnuich-  a  branch  that  once  had 
been  turned  down  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board. 

Glen  Troop,  lobbyist  for  the  savings  and 
loan  Industry,  was  a  close  friend  of  Baker 
and  Joined  him  In  organizing  the  Quorum 
Club. 

Baker  once  borrowed  $10,000  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  National  Bank  and  docu- 
ments filed  with  the  Rules  Committee  indi- 
cate It  was  for  a  person  who  was  organiz- 
ing a  savings  and  loan  association  in  Prince 
Georges  County,  Md. 

QUESTION     1 1 

H;\s  any  influence  been  u.'^ed  by  Capitol 
Hill  officials  in  the  chartering  of  national 
banks? 

Baker  was  allotted  1,500  shares  of  the  orig- 
inal stock  offering  of  District  of  Columbia 
National  Bank,  an  offering  that  was  over- 
subscribed. Several  others  on  Capitol  Hill 
also  were  among  the  subscribers.  Including 
Senator  John  J.  Sp.^RKMAN,  Democrat,  of 
Alabama,  second  ranking  Democrat  on  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee,  and  five  members 
of  the  Alabama  House  delegation.  The  wife 
of  Representative  Abraham  Multer.  Demo- 
crat, of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Bank  Supervision  and  In- 
surance, was  listed  as  a  stockholder. 

Baker's  reference  on  his  subscription  ap- 
plication was  Max  Kampclman,  an  organizer 
of  the  bank  and  a   former  aid  to  Senator 

HrMPHREY. 

Baker  was  allowed  to  make  several  loans 
from  DC.  National,  including  one  for  $125,- 
000  to  buy  a  home  in  fashionable  Spring  Val- 
ley. The  loan  was  not  secured  by  a  mort- 
gage but  was  bought  through  an  arrange- 
ment under  which  an  officer  of  the  bank  was 
listed  as  trustee  for  the  property.  Baker 
signed  a  promi?Pory  note  for  the  $125,000. 

A  California  group  hired  a  friend  of  Baker, 
Wayne  Bromley,  to  help  push  for  a  national 
bank  charter.  After  the  charter  was  grant- 
ed, Bromley  was  paid  $5,000.  The  check 
for  the  S5.000  w:is  delivered  to  Bromley 
through  Baker  and  the  check,  bearing  both 
Bromley's  and  Bakers  endorsements,  was 
cashed  at  the  Senate  Disbursing  Office. 

Representative  J.\ck  Brooks,  Democrat,  of 
Texas,  Is  a  major  stockholder  In  a  new  na- 
tional bank  at  Silsbee,  Tex.  The  Brooks 
bank  obtained  a  charter  after  another  group 
who  wanted  to  open  a  bank  in  Silsbee  was 
turned  down. 

Former  Representative  Oliver  Bolton.  Re- 
publican, of  Ohio,  sought  an  investigation  of 
bank  chartering  last  year  by  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee  but  nothing  came  of  it.  The 
Senate  Rules  Committee  has  shown  no  dispo- 
sition to  ventiu-e  into  this  area. 

QUTSTION    12 

What  were  Baker's  connections  with  labor? 

Testimony  has  shown  that  a  Florida  busi- 
ness venture  In  which  Baker  was  involved 
was  financed  with  a  Teamster  Union  loan. 

A  former  Teamster  official,  sentenced  4 
years  ago  on  a  conspiracy  charge  and  once 
described  as  a  "scoundrel"  by  Senate  Rackets 
Committee  Chairman  John  McClellan,  was 
hired  by  Baker's  Serv-U  Corp.  as  a  labor  con- 
sultant. 

A  Boilermakers'  Union  official  bought 
MGIC  stock  through  Baker  for  $2,300  and  a 
year  later  sold  it  to  Baker  for  $4,600  al- 
though it  was  worth  more  than  $30,000  when 
transferred  to  Baker.  About  the  same  time 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  was  ap- 
proving a  $2.5  million  loan  for  an  old  folks" 
home  sponsored  by  the  Boilermakers'  Union, 
a  loan  that  has  been  defaulted  on  because 
the  home  has  never  had  an  occupant. 

QUESTION    13 

Why  did  William  N.  McLeod,  Jr..  while 
clerk  of  the  House  District  Committee,  ac- 
cept $1,500  from  Reynolds?  Why  did  McLeod 
ask  District  officials  if  Reynolds  could  write 


the  insurance  on  District  of  Columbia  Sta- 
dium? Why  did  Reynolds  buy  a  Cadillac 
for  Representative  John  McMillan,  chair- 
man of  the  House  District  Committee,  a 
purchase  for  which  McMillan  later  reim- 
bursed Reynolds? 

Reynolds  said  he  gave  the  $1,500  to  Mc- 
Leod for  helping  get  the  District  of  Columbia 
Stadium  bill  through  Congress  and  for  other 
favors  over  the  years.  McLeod  called  the 
payment  a  gift,  one  of  the  nicest  he  had  ever 
received. 

Reynolds  explained  the  Cadillac  transac- 
tion as  a  friendly  gesture  on  his  part  for 
McMill.\n  whom  he  has  known  for  many 
years.  At  the  time  the  Cadillac  was  bought 
in  1961,  v*?hcn  Reynolds  was  trying  to  get 
the  stadium  insurance  business.  McMillan 
explained  in  a  press  release  that  he  had 
Reynolds  buy  the  car  for  liim  so  no  one 
would  think  he  had  taken  advantage  of  his 
official  position  to  obtain  a  discount.  The 
matter  has  never  been  explored  further. 

QUESTION  14 

Did  Baker  play  any  role  In  the  awarding 
of  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Stadium? 

The  Reynolds  insurance  firm.  In  which 
Baker  had  an  Interest,  was  allowed  to  handle 
the  $73,000  performance  bond  which  had  to 
be  obtained  by  the  contractor,  McCloskey  & 
Co.  of  Philadelphia. 

Matthew  McCloskey,  then  head  of  the 
firm,  said  he  gave  Reynolds  the  business  be- 
cause Baker  asked  him  to.  Tliere  was  dis- 
cussion with  McCloskey  about  the  bond  In 
Baker's  Capitol  Hill  office  even  before  bids 
were  taken  on  the  project. 

Reynolds  claims  there  was  a  $35,000  kick- 
back in  connection  with  the  bond.  He  said 
the  McCloskey  firm  overpaid  the  bond  cost 
and  that  $10,000  went  to  him  as  "bagman" 
and  $25,000  went  to  Baker  to  use  in  the  1960 
presidential  campaign.  At  the  time.  Mc- 
Closkey was  treasurer  for  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Committee. 

McCloskey  heatedly  denied  Reynolds'  kick- 
back charge.  He  said  the  extra  $35,000  was 
for  other  insurance  Reynolds  was  to  provide 
but  never  did. 

He  said  his  company  actually  paid  twice 
for  the  extra  insurance  coverage  Reynolds 
was  supposed  to  provide,  once  to  the  com- 
pany that  regularly  handled  the  McCloskey 
firm's  Insurance  and  once  to  Reynolds.  He 
said  this  was  a  "goof"  that  was  never  dis- 
covered until  the  Issue  was  raised  In  the 
Baker  Inquiry. 

question  15 

What  was  Baker's  relationship  with  the 
DC.  Transit  System? 

DC.  Transit  supplied  the  buses  that  car- 
ried Washlngtonians  to  the  opening  of 
Baker's  Carousel  motel.  Baker  never  paid  for 
the  service. 

Webb,  the  Murchlson  representative  who 
has  been  so  close  to  Baker,  is  a  director  of 
the  D.C.  Transit  System. 

In  September  1963.  shortly  before  the 
Baker  investigation  began.  Baker  showed  up 
as  a  member  of  a  group  calling  itself  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  for  Balanced 
Transportation.  One  of  the  vice  chairmen  of 
the  committee  was  Morris  Fox,  vice  president 
of  D.C.  Transit. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  committee  was 
to  sponsor  a  $100-a-plate  dinner  honoring 
O.  Roy  Chalk,  president  of  D.C.  Transit.  A 
letter  sent  out  by  the  committee  chairman 
said,  in  part: 

"I  am  certain  that  you  will  want  to  Join 
with  other  community  and  national  leaders 
in  giving  testimony  to  his  (Chalk's)  many  ac- 
complishments for  the  area's  mass  transpor- 
tation system.  Tickets  for  the  affair  are  $100 
each.  Tlie  proceeds  ♦  •  •  will  be  used  to 
help  effect  the  completion  of  the  already 
approved  District  of  Columbia  freeway  and 
bridge  system.  We  have  made  reservations 
In  your  name  for  two  tickets  to  the  dinner." 


The  letter  foresaw  a  long  and  expensive 
struggle  ahead  to  effect  the  completion  of 
our  freeway  and  bridge  system  and  then  to 
Integrate  it  with  a  practical  mass  transit 
system. 

Clialk  has  opposed  any  mass  transit  system 
for  Washington  unless  the  D.C.  Transit  Co. 
has  a  major  role  in  its  operation. 

To  understand  why  the  15  questions  set 
forth  above  are  still  unanswered  one  must 
consider  three  important  facets  of  tlie  Baker 
case — Bobby  Baker's  tremendously  Important 
role  in  the  Senate  when  he  worked  there; 
the  Johnson  administration's  deep  interest 
in  the  case,  and  the  reluctant  and  often  inept 
handling  of  the  investigation  from  the  day 
it  started. 

THE  senate 

Bobby  Baker  is  literally  a  product  of  the 
Senate,  where  he  spent  much  of  his  boyhood 
and  most  of  his  adult  life. 

The  son  of  the  Pickens,  S.C,  postmaster, 
Baker  came  to  Washington  at  14  to  work  In 
the  Senate  as  a  page.  Senators  were  his  men- 
tors, and  whatever  he  became.  It  was  partly 
througli  the  Influence  of  the  men  who  make 
up  what  they  like  to  call  the  world's  greatest 
deliberative  body. 

One  of  the  Senators  he  was  closest  to  was 
the  late  Senator  Kerr,  the  Oklahoma  oilman 
whose  business  and  legislative  Interests  often 
overlapped. 

Baker  saw  how  imponant  influence  Is  In 
government.  And  he  saw  the  Junketing,  the 
partying  and  the  other  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities that  often  accompany  the  legislative 
process.  He  became  more  than  a  servant  of 
the  Senate;  he  became  an  important  func- 
tionary in  its  operations.  Senators  con- 
flded  in  him  and  often  sought  his  guidance. 

In  1957.  2  years  after  he  became  secre- 
tary to  the  Democratic  majority.  President 
Johnson,  then  majority  leader,  praised  Baker 
unstintingly  in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

"He  Is  a  man  who  truly  serves  his  country 
and  I  consider  him  one  of  my  most  trusted, 
most  loyal  and  most  competent  friends," 
Johnson  said.  Johnson  said  that  Baker,  then 
only  28  years  old,  had  "gone  farther  in  life 
than  many  others  of  far  greater  years  and  It 
Is  my  personal  opinion  that  he  Is  Just  get- 
ting started." 

Later.  Johnson  was  to  describe  his  ubiqui- 
tous young  protege  as  "my  strong  right  arm, 
the  last  man  I  see  at  night,  the  first  one  I  see 
In  the  morning,  and  to  call  him  as  valuable 
as  any  man  in  the  Senate." 

In  1961,  when  Baker  received  an  honorary 
degree  from  American  University,  he  won 
bipartisan  accolades  on  the  Senate  floor. 
Republican  Leader  Dirksen  observed  "the 
efficiency  with  which  he  labors"  and  "the 
knowledgeable  way  in  which  he  serves  the 
Senate  and  the  country.  Of  all  the  persons 
I  could  name,  I  could  name  no  other  who  so 
richly  deserves  this  honor." 

Now,  the  boy  wonder  of  the  Senate — the 
angel,  as  Senator  Dirksen  called  him — has 
fallen.  But  as  several  Senators  have  said,  It 
Is  not  the  fallen  angel  who  is  on  trial  but  the 
Senate. 

Although  the  resolution  authorizing  the 
inquiry  was  not  restricted  to  Baker,  there  has 
been  practically  no  effort  to  find  out  if  there 
are  other  Bakers  on  Capitol  Hill. 

There  has  been  little  effort  to  establish 
whether  individual  Senators  have  had  busi- 
ness dealings  with  Baker,  or  whether  any  of 
the  many  outside  business  interests  of  Sena- 
tors result  in  conflicts  with  their  official 
duties. 

The  committee  chairman,  B.  Everett  Jor- 
dan, Democrat,  of  North  Carolina,  has  said 
the  committee  "is  not  Investigating  Sena- 
tors." 

It  has  been  disclosed  that  Baker  was  In- 
volved with  at  least  one  Senator,  Georcb 
Smathebs,  Democrat,  of  Florida.  In  a  business 
venture. 
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the  ultimate  question 


So  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  the  ulti- 
mate issue  in  the  Baker  case  is  what  it  is 
going  to  do  about  policing  its  own  morals 
and  ethics.  Up  to  now,  it  has  shown  little 
taste  for  doing  anything  in  tliis  direction. 

It  has  debated  long  and  bitterly  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  require  Members  and  em- 
ployees to  disclose  financial  holdings  and 
sources  of  income. 

Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  member  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, said  dtixing  a  debate  last  July: 

"The  real  question  before  the  Senate  Is 
whether  the  Senate  should  require  disclosure 
by  its  Members  and  its  officers  and  employees, 
whether  the  Senate  should  prohibit  the  kind 
of  'moonlighting'  that  got  Bobby  Baker  and 
the  whole  Senate  into  trouble,  wliethcr  the 
Senate  should  require  that  certain  activities 
by  Members  of  the  Senate  or  by  officers  or 
employees  sliould  be  prolilbited  because  they 
are  not  in  the  public  Interest,  and  whether 
Senators,  wlien  called  upon  by  one  of  their 
committees,  shall  be  required  to  testify,  un- 
less tlicy  state  in  writing  they  know  nothing 
of  the  subject  matter  under  investigation. 
I  suggest  there  is  nothing  radical,  nothing 
new.  nothing  extraordinary  about  these  pro- 
posals." 

It  was  during  this  debate  tliat  Dirksen,  a 
consistent  opponent  of  disclosure  proposals, 
made  the  comment  that  the  Senate  had  de- 
meaned Itself  long  cnougii  over  one  fallen 
angel. 

A  disclosure  resolution  proposed  by  Clark 
was  voted  down,  62  to  25.  The  only  member 
of  the  Rules  Committee  whose  support 
Clark  could  enlist  was  Senator  Hugh  Scott, 
Republican,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Another  disclosure  resolution  authored  by 
Senator  Williams  was  voted  down  the  same 
day,  59  to  27.  This  time  there  were  three 
memberfj  of  the  Rules  Committee  supporting 
it — Clark.  Scott,  and  John  Sherman  Coop- 
er, Republican,  of  Kentucky. 

The  Senate  turned  down  even  milder  re- 
forms recommended  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee itself. 

TOOK  one  step 

It  did,  however,  approve  a  resolution  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Cooper  to  create  a  per- 
manent select  committee  of  tiiree  Democrats 
and  three  Reptiblicnns  to  police  the  be- 
havior of  its  members.  But  the  committee 
has  never  been  appointed,  and  when  Senator 
Williams  forced  a  reopening  of  the  inquiry 
later,  the  Senate  turned  It  back  to  the  Rules 
Committee  rather  than  the  select  commit- 
tee. 

Two  days  after  Cooper's  resolution  was 
pas.5e<l,  tlie  Senate  had  some  additional 
thouglits  on  the  matter.  It  accepted  a  pro- 
posal by  Dirksen  that  a  grand  commission 
of  19  members  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  a  .'itudy  of  the  general  prob- 
lem of  ethics  throughout  Government. 

But  Dirksen  ncer  got  around  to  putting 
It  into  the  form  of  a  resolution  which  the 
Senate  and  House  could  formally  act  on.  So 
It  has  produced  precisely  nothing. 

Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mansfield  of 
Montr.na  said  last  week  lio  hoped  to  have  the 
committee  authorized  by  the  Cooper  resolu- 
tion appointed  in  a  week  or  so.  He  said, 
however,  that  he  didn't  think  it  would  be- 
come involved  in  the  Baker  investigation. 

Rules  Committee  Chairman  Jordan  told 
the  Senate,  though,  that  he  thought  the  new 
committee  should  take  over  the  Baker  case 
if  the  Senate  wants  to  pursue  it  further.  It 
has  been  no  secret  that  Jordan  and  some 
other  Democrats  on  the  committee  are  sorry 
they  ever  got  into  the  case  which  has 
brought  them  so  much  criticism. 

the  white  house 
As  the  Baker  inquiry  has  limped  along,  it 
lias  touched  not  only  the  Senate  and  other 
governmental  units  but  also  the  White 
House.  The  administration  has  been  stung 
by  the  conduct  of  the  man  who  once  was 


described  by  Ljmdon  Johnson  as  his  strong 
right  arm.  It  came  even  closer  when  Walter 
Jenkins,  Johnson's  longtime  administrative 
assistant,  was  brought  into  the  case. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Influ- 
ence of  the  White  House  significantly  affect- 
ed the  progress  or  lack  of  progress  of  the 
investigation. 

The  first  indication  that  names  of  White 
House  personnel  would  be  involved  came  In 
a  private  interview  investigators  had  in  late 
November  1963  with  Don  Reynolds. 

When  newsmen  learned  that  Reynolds  had 
sworn  he  supplied  a  free  stereo  set  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  then  Senate  majority  leader, 
and  was  pressured  by  Jenkins  to  buy  adver- 
tising time  on  the  Johnson  television  station 
in  Austin,  Tex.,  calls  went  out  to  newspapers 
from  people  close  to  the  White  House  trying 
to  suppress  or  alter  stories  that  were  being 
prepared  for  publication. 

There  was  direct  intervention  with  the  Star 
by  Attorney  Abe  Fortas  after  the  Star  asked 
the  White  House  for  comment  about  the 
stereo  set.  Fortas,  one  of  Johnson's  closest 
unofficial  advisers,  was  Baker's  attorney  until 
he  withdrew  from  the  case  after  Johnson  be- 
came President.  The  story  was  nevertheless 
published. 

REYNOLDS  ATTACKED 

About  the  same  time,  officials  at  the  top 
levels  of  the  executive  branch  told  some 
Washington  newsmen  covering  the  Baker 
case  that  Reynolds*  background  was  such 
that  he  was  not  a  reliable  witness. 

In  at  least  one  case,  reporters  were  shown 
a  report  said  to  be  based  on  material  about 
Reynolds  in  confidential  Air  Force  and  State 
Department  personnel  files.  The  files  them- 
selves were  not  produced. 

But  a  confidential  Air  Force  memorandum 
based  on  the  Air  Force  and  State  Department 
files  was  used  by  Washington  columnist 
Drew  Pearson  in  articles  questioning  Rey- 
nolds' reliability.  Republicans  on  the  Rules 
Committee  accused  the  White  House  of  de- 
liberately leaking  confidential  records  to 
Pearson  to  discredit  Reynolds.  Pearson  and 
the  White  House  denied  such  a  leak. 

In  a  statement  to  the  Senate  last  July, 
Senator  Curtis  said  he  received  an  anony- 
mous phone  call  in  which  a  person  who  said 
he  worked  at  the  Pentagon  claimed  people 
who  were  blocking  the  Bobby  Baker  investi- 
gation were  going  through  the  private  con- 
fidential files  of  Don  Reynolds  in  order  to 
smear  him. 

WILLIAMS    COMMENTS 

At  the  same  Senate  session,  Senator  Wil- 
liams said: 

"I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
nationally  known  columnist  to  whom  this 
w;is  leaked  and  who  tried  to  discredit  this 
witness  had  a  stepson  (Tyler  Abell)  who  was 
appointed  Assistant  Postmaster  General  un- 
der President  Johnson.  His  stepson's  wife  is 
(social)  secretary  to  the  wife  of  the  Presi- 
dent *  ♦  ♦  and  his  partner  (Jack  Anderson) 
is  a  director  of  Riddle  Airlines,  which  is  in- 
volved in  one  of  Mr.  Baker's  payoffs." 

Williams  said  that  Reynolds,  who  had  writ- 
ten an  insurance  policy  on  Johnson's  life, 
"was  considered  honorable  enough  that  Sena- 
tor Lyndon  Johnson  and  Mr.  Robert  Baker 
each  accepted  a  stereo  set  from  him."  John- 
son has  said  he  thought  the  stereo  was  a  gift 
from  Baker. 

Much  of  the  Pearson  information  came 
from  a  report  allegedly  prepared  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  by  Benjamin  W. 
Fridge,  the  Air  Force's  special  assistant  for 
manpower,  personnel  and  Reserve  forces. 

An  Air  Force  spokesman  refused  to  com- 
ment on  the  report  or  to  say  why  the  Air 
Force  has  a  special  interest  in  the  Baker  case 
that  would  require  the  preparation  of  the 
Fridge  memorandum  about  Reynolds'  back- 
ground. 

THE   investigation 

The  conduct  of  the  Baker  Investigation 
has  been  marked  by  bickering  between  Re- 


publicans and  Democrats  on  the  committee, 
sketchy  questioning  and  puzzling  changes  in 
direction. 

Republicans  on  the  committee  have  con- 
sistently claimed  that  witnesses  have  been 
treated  unequally.  They  contend  the  han- 
dling of  Jenkins  is  an  Illustration. 

Republicans  wanted  Jenkins  called  to 
testify  about  Reynolds'  claim  that  he  pres- 
sured Reynolds  Into  buying  advertising  time 
on  the  Johnson  television  station. 

But  the  committee  handled  it  another  way. 
Committee  Counsel  L.  P.  McLendon  and 
Chief  Investigator  W.  Ellis  Meehan  went  to 
the  Executive  Office  Building  next  to  the 
White  House  to  interview  Jenkins.  McLen- 
don and  Ellis  prepared  a  memorandum  of  the 
interview  which  was  then  shown  to  Jenkins 
and  which  Jenkins  certified  to  be  correct. 

In  the  memorandum,  McLendon  and  Ellis 
wrote  that  Jenkins  denied  having  "any 
knowledge  of  any  arrangements  by  which 
Reynolds  purchased  time  on  the  TV  station." 
McLendon  went  to  pains  to  point  out  later 
that  Jenkins  didn't  deny  knowing  that  Reyn- 
olds purchased  time  on  the  station. 

Reynolds  claimed  committee  Investigators 
harassed  and  tried  to  intimidate  him.  In  a 
statement  filed  with  the  committee,  here's 
how  Reynolds  described  a  session  he  had  with 
McLendon  and  Ellis: 

"When  he  [Meehan]  asked  me  who  dis- 
cussed the  purchase  of  television  advertising 
space  with  me  and  I  stated  that  Walter  Jen- 
kins and  Walter  Jenkins  alone  had,  he,  the 
interrogator,  thereupon  threw  a  book  on  the 
floor  and  In  a  boisterous  manner  Informed 
me  that  I  did  not  discuss  this  with  Walter 
Jenkins,  that  I  had  discussed  it  with  Bobby 
Baker. 

"At  this  point  I  became  somewhat  reluc- 
tant to  discuss  openly  anything  further, 
knowing  that  his  attitude  was  more  toward 
defending  certain  people  than  toward  ascer- 
taining the  real  facts  of  the  case.  At  two 
subsequent  appearances  before  the  Rules 
Committee  I  soon  learned  that  the  majority 
of  that  committee  was  more  Interested  in 
discrediting  me  as  a  person  and  as  a  witness 
than  it  was  in  developing  the  actual  facts 
of  the  case." 

m'lendon's  comment 

McLendon's  feeling  about  Reynolds  Is 
summed  up  in  a  dr.aft  he  wrote  of  the  com- 
mittee's report  to  the  Senate.    He  said: 

"The  committee  can  only  conclude  that 
Reynolds,  being  of  at  least  a  questionable 
character  himself,  glories  in  the  role  of  a 
character  assassin  with  little  respect  for  the 
truth  and  even  less  respect  for  the  time  hon- 
ored rules  of  fair  play  and  common  decency." 

Tills  language  was  changed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  to  read:  "It  appears  rather 
obvious  that  Air.  Reynolds  In  his  effort  to 
enjoy  the  limelight  of  this  Investigation  was 
not  reluctant  to  draw  on  his  imagination  and 
to  add  to  his  store  of  knowledge  as  time 
passed." 

Reynolds,  a  former  Air  Force  officer  and  a 
former  State  Department  consular  officer,  has 
admitted  In  published  interviews  that  he  Is 
no  saint.  His  testimony  and  a  r6sume  of  his 
Government  services  records  which  have  been 
entered  In  the  minutes  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, but  which  have  not  yet  been  made 
public,  bear  out  Reynolds'  own  assertion. 

But  Senator  Williams  once  told  the  Senate 
that  without  Reynolds'  cooperation  "we 
could  never  have  exposed  the  Bobby  Baker 
case."    He  added: 

"I  do  not  mind  saying  that  I  have  greater 
respect  for  him,  even  though  what  he  did  was 
wrong,  than  I  have  for  those  who  try  to  dis- 
credit him  and  try  to  cover  up  for  Mr. 
Baker." 

In  its  report  to  the  Senate,  the  committee 
majority  defended  its  refusal  to  call  Jenkins 
with  this  comment:  "In  reality,  the  evidence 
of  Jenkins  as  given  or  as  he  might  testify 
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In  person  has  no  significant  Importance  In- 
sofar as  the  committee's  legislative  function 
Is  concerned." 

That  was  I:\st  July  when  Jenkins  was  a 
top  aid  in  the  White  House.  Last  month, 
after  Jenkins  had  been  arrested  on  a  morals 
charge  and  had  resigned  his  White  House 
post,  the  Democrats  on  the  committee 
changed  their  minds  and  agreed  with  the 
Republicans  to  call  Jenkins  to  testify. 

Asked  why  the  committee  now  thinks  it 
appropriate  to  question  Jenkins  when  it  in- 
sisted last  year  that  there  was  no  point  In 
summoning  him,  Jordan  last  week  said: 
"That's  a  good  question." 

He  added,  "Some  of  them  wanted  to  call 
him  and  it  was  all  right  with  me." 

JORDAN    ASTONISHED 

No  one  has  been  more  astonished  at  the 
Baker  revelations  than  Chairman  Jordan. 
the  easygoing  fi8-year-old  Sunday  school 
teacher  from  Saxr.pahaw.  N.C.,  who  said  that 
on  his  iirst  day  in  the  Senate  he  sat  wliere 
Bobby  Baker  told  him  and  stayed  there 
imtil  Baker  told  him  he  could  leave. 

Jordan  said  In  the  early  stages  of  the  in- 
quiry that  he  could  see  no  significant  polit- 
ical implications  in  the  Baker  case. 

A  picture  of  Baker  which  once  hung  on 
the  wall  in  Jordan's  otiice  was  removed  after 
the  investigation  began. 

Joiidan's  cliief  role  has  been  to  swear  in 
witnesses  and  read  them  a  statement  of  the 
committee's  fur.ction.  It  was  Jordan  who 
recommended  the  74-year-old  McLendon  as 
the  head  of  the  Investigative  staff,  a  recom- 
mendation that  was  approved  unanimously. 
Republicans  on  the  committee  have  had 
some  second  thoughts  about  the  appoint- 
ment and  Senator  Curti.s  has  suggested  that 
McLendon  turn  in  his  resignation. 

During  a  heated  exchange  last  month 
after  McLendon  accused  Senator  Williams 
of  lying.  Ci'RTis  accused  McLendon  of  unfair 
treatment  of  witnesses  and  of  frustrating  the 
Republicans'  attempt  to  dl^  further  into  tlie 
case. 

Another  Democratic  member  Is  Carl  Hay- 
den,  who  at  87  is  the  oldest  man  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Hayden,  of  Arizona,  has  never  asked  a 
question  of  a  witness. 

Democratic  Senator  Cannon,  for  whose 
dinner  the  Riddle  Airlines  flight  was  cliar- 
tered.  has  shown  little  interest  in  the  inquiry. 
The  same  is  true  of  Senator  Robert  C. 
Byrd.  Democrat,  of  West  Virginia.  His  big- 
gest contribution,  at  least  in  the  public 
phases  of  the  Inquiry,  was  a  hostile  inter- 
rogatioii  of  one  of  tlie  anti-Baker  witnesses, 
Ralph  Hill,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  investi- 
gation. 

Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  of  Rhode  Island, 
has  been  one  of  the  most  conscientious  of 
the  Democrats  about  attending  hearings. 
He  has  not  asked  many  questions  either  but 
he  was  the  only  one  who  could  get  much  of  a 
response  from  Baker  when  Baker  Invoked  the 
fifth  amendment  more  than  100  times  rather 
than  answer  questions. 

Pell  asked  Baker  whether  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  cliange  the  system 
of  selecting  and  handling  page  boys.  Baker 
suggested  it  miglit  be  a  good  idea  to  use  or- 
phans from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

After  the  last  round  of  hearings.  Pell  indi- 
cated to  a  reporter  that  he  iiad  developed  a 
new  interest  in  the  investigation. 

Senator  Clark  has  found  himself  in  a 
painful  position.  He  has  been  a  leading  ad- 
vocate of  reform  in  the  Senate  but  because 
of  the  partisan  nature  of  the  case  has  gone 
along  witii  the  rest  of  the  Democrats  In  most 
of  the  votes  on  the  conduct  of  the  Investi- 
gation. 

republicans  fight 
The  Republicans  liave  been  more  aggres- 
sive, no  doubt  inspired  In  large  part  by  the 
political  capital  to  be  gained.  Without  their 
pressure — and  without  the  help  of  Senator 
Williams — the  Inquiry  would  have  been 
dead  long  ago. 


Senator  Curtis,  an  experienced  Investi- 
gator from  the  McClellan  committee,  has 
pursued  witnesses  relentlessly.  But  when  it 
came  to  a  vote  on  the  disclosure  resolution 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  Curtis  was  with 
most  of  his  Democratic  colleagues  on  the 
Rules  Conunlttee  and  with  his  Republican 
leader,  Dirksen. 

Senator  Scott  also  has  been  a  vigorous 
questioner.  But  wlien  the  kickback  charges 
were  ijeing  heard  against  McCloskey,  a  big 
wheel  in  Pennsylvania,  Scott  was  in  Tasma- 
nia. Clark  also  found  it  convenient  to  ab- 
sent himself  wlien  his  constituent  McCloskey 
testified. 

Senator  Cooper,  Republican,  of  Kentucky, 
has  been  so  tied  up  with  other  things,  such  as 
the  Warren  Commission's  Investigation  of  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy,  that  he 
hasn't  been  able  to  devote  much  time  to  the 
Baker  investigation.  But  he  has  told  report- 
ers privately  that  recent  revelations  have 
opened  his  eyes  about  the  Baker  case.  He 
has  been  a  vigorous  advocate  of  extending 
the  investigation  Into  new  areas. 

Dozens  of  witnesses  requested  by  the  Re- 
publicans have  been  turned  down  by  the 
Democrats  on  the  committee.  Some  of  those 
turned  down  last  spring,  including  McClos- 
key, on  grounds  tiielr  testimony  would  be 
merely  ciunulatlve  and  repetitive  were  called 
in  the  latest  round  of  public  hearings. 
Somehow,  their  testimony,  like  that  of  Jen- 
kins, became  pertinent  In  the  interval. 

WILLIAM.S     watches 

Always  in  the  background  as  the  Senate 
considers  the  Baker  dilemma  is  Senator  John 
Williams,  by  all  standards  the  Hill's  most 
fe.ired  sleuth. 

Because  of  his  role  in  the  case.  Williams 
has  been  ostracized  by  tlie  Wliite  House, 
called  a  liar,  and  been  made  the  target  of  In- 
sulting Innuendo  by  some  of  his  colleagues. 
But  nothing  lias  halted  his  pursuit  of  Baker 
and  Baker's  confedcr.ites. 

Wlien  he  declared  himself  through  with 
tlie  Rules  Committee  last  month,  he  warned 
that  he  would  be  watching  the  progress  of 
the  investigation  with  great  interest. 

Pew  who  know  him  doubt  that  he  now  Is 
trying  to  assemble  the  material  for  more 
bombs  to  drop  on  the  Senate  floor  should  the 
investigators,  whoever  they  turn  out  to  be, 
do  less  than  he  thinks  they  should. 

Altliough  President  Jolinson  made  a  last- 
minute,  personal  appeal  for  his  defeat,  Wil- 
liams was  reelected  to  the  Senate  last  No- 
vember. 

Recently,  he  was  asked  how  long  he  thinks 
the  Baker  case  will  continue.  "I  have  6  more 
years,"  he  answered. 


It  is  a  place — 
She  wrote — 


CONSERVATION     OF     DIMINISHING 
WILDERNESS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
88th  Congress  passed  the  wilderness 
bill — the  most  significant  and  far-rcach- 
inp  step  ever  taken  along  the  road  to 
conservation  of  our  diminishing  wilder- 
ness. I  am  very  proud  to  have  had  a 
part  in  helping  pass  this  tremendously 
important  legislation. 

In  debate  on  the  measure,  many  sup- 
porters of  the  bill  spoke  of  its  objectives 
in  clear  and  unmistakable  terms,  writing 
a  record  v>?hich  revealed  their  determina- 
tion to  preserve  for  posterity  great  nat- 
ural scenic  and  recreational  areas  of  the 
Nation. 

It  remained,  however,  for  Frances 
Zaunmiller,  a  correspondent  of  the 
Grangeville  'Idaho)  Idaho  County  Free 
Press,  in  writing  about  Idaho's  famed 
primitive  area,  to  express  the  very  es- 
sence of  what  wilderness  means  to  man- 
kind. 


where  trees  grow  that  were  not  planted,  and 
a  man  can  walk  and  he  is  not  trespass- 
ing. •  •  •  And  the  man  takes  that  part  of 
the  stillness,  that  has  soaked  Into  his  being, 
with  him,  even  out  of  the  mountains. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  excellent  column 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(By  Prances  Zaunmiller) 

Campbell's  Ferry. — Back  in  tlie  days  when 
the  United  States  was  a  rlcii  nation,  there 
were  men,  both  in  and  out  of  Washington, 
who  did  not  have  a  cataract  in  their  mind's 
eye.  They  could  see  the  time  coming  when 
a  tree  would  not  be  a  tree,  but  would  be 
"board  feet"  for  the  saw  or  pulp  mill. 

They  saw  in  the  future  when  a  creek  would 
not  be  a  place  to  cool  tired  feet,  nor  would 
a  river  be  only  for  men  to  play  with  fishing 
gear.  No,  they  .'=:aw  the  time  wlicn  tliese 
United  States  would  be  so  poor,  that  creeks 
and  rivers  would  only  be  recognized  as  water 
power,  and  could  not  be  used  for  playthings. 

Those  men  were  not  blind,  nor  were  they 
stupid.  I'hey  knew  that  the  souls  of  men 
need  the  stillness  of  forested  mountains  and 
canyons.  So,  after  long  deliberation  and  due 
process  of  law,  the  primitive  area  of  Idaho 
came  into  being. 

It  Is  a  place  where  trees  grow  that  were  not 
planted,  and  a  man  can  walk  and  he  Is  not 
trespassing. 

He  can  spend  a  day  or  a  week  or  as  long 
as  he  wants,  soaking  into  his  being  the  still- 
ness of  tlie  mountains,  that  Ijrings  healing 
peace  to  man. 

He  sees  the  creeks  running  free  and  clear, 
with  fish  In  quiet  pools.  While  he  sits  on 
the  triuik  of  a  fallen  tree  and  cats  his  lunch, 
he  looks  at  all  that  is  around  him.  and  his 
mind  Is  not  closed  to  understanding,  but 
listens  to  the  voice  of  the  stillness  that  Is 
the  mountiiins.  And  he  listens  to  the  story 
of  how  the  half-rotten  tree  trunk  he  is  using 
for  both  chair  and  table  came  to  be  there,  at 
the  edge  of  the  clearing. 

No,  the  trees  are  not  planted  in  the  primi- 
tive area,  yet  they  grow,  as  the  tiny  little 
one,  so  small  you'd  think  something  would 
step  on  it  and  it  would  be  crushed. 

But  it  has  a  toughness  not  dreamed  of  In 
nxirsery  rows,  and  it  will  grow,  each  year 
lighting  its  candles  to  the  spring.  Until  the 
time  when  the  tree,  too.  will  be  a  monarch 
of  the  mountains,  tall  and  straipht  with 
.slender  strength,  asking  only  for  Its  top  in 
the  sun  while  the  rich  brown  dirt  covers 
Its  feet. 

And  it  still  grows,  offering  shelter  from 
sun  and  storm  to  both  two-  and  four-legged 
people,  and  to  the  ones  that  fly  and  wear 
feathers. 

The  tree  only  grows,  and  asks  nothing— 
'til  a  summer  storm  comes  over  the  ridges 
from  the  high  peaks  and  crags.  Then  It 
bows  its  head  and  prays,  even  as  you  and  I: 

"Let  not  the  thunder  notice  me  and  call 
my  name,  for  then  the  lightning  will  find  my 
place  and  use  my  length  as  a  path  for  its 
Journey  to  its  marriage  with  earth. 

"Let  not  the  wind  twist  my  branches,  for 
should  they  break  and  fall  to  earth,  the  nest 
th;it  they  shelter  will  be  broken. 

"Let  not  the  wind  and  rain  come  to- 
gether— else  the  dirt  will  be  washed  from 
my  roots  and  the  wind  will  bend  my  body, 
and  I  will  fall  to  earth,  no  longer  a  tree. 

"Let  me  pass  safely  through  this  storm,  as 
through  those  in  the  past,  so  that  I  might 
give  shade  and  shelter  as  I  have  done  in  the 
past." 

And  the  man  sitting  on  the  trunk  of  a 
fallen  tree,  sees  the  nest  of  a  grouse  in  the 
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taneled  branches.  He  hears  the  squeak  of  a 
mou-^e  that  has  built  its  home  in  the  dry 
needles.  And  a  chipmunk  comes  from  some- 
where and  tells  him  the  local  gossip. 

And  the  m:in  takes  that  part  of  the  still- 
ness that  has  soaked  into  his  being,  with 
him  even  out  of  the  mountains. 

No  it  was  not  a  wasteful  United  State;; 
that  set  a.slde  the  primitive  area  of  yester- 
day and  today  and  tomorrow.  Even  as  the 
belly  needs  meat  and  bread,  so  does  .the 
soul  of  man  need  a  quiet  place,  apart  from 
cities  and  people,  where  he  can  reach  an 
understanding  with   his  inner  being. 

It  is  for  this  that  they  made  It  the  primi- 
tive area.  A  gift  to  you  and  to  your  son  who 
is  not  yet  born,  to  play  In  and  keep  for  all 
time,  yours.     

NATURAL  DISASTER  INSURANCE: 
AN  IMMEDIATE  NEED 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  considerable  pleasure  that  I  join 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  Jeiscy  I  Mr.  Williams]  in  cospon- 
soring  his  proposal  for  a  study  of  meth- 
ods of  providing  financial  assistance 
to  victims  of  future  flood  disasters.  I 
trust  that  the  Senate  will  act  promptly 
upon  it.  The  fact  that  it  has  once  be- 
fore, on  November  8,  1963,  received  the 
approval  of  the  Senate  should  speed  its 
progress  through  committee  and  floor 
consideration. 

The  need  for  a  comprehensive  natural 
disaster  insurance  program  aiding  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy  has 
often  been  expressed,  most  recently  in 
Senator  Jackson's  proposal  in  the  last 
session  for  earthquake  insurance.  At  the 
hearings  held  in  connection  with  his  bill, 
we  were  all  reminded  that  there  is  al- 
ready on  the  statute  books  a  Federal  flood 
insurance  program,  42  Stat.  2401-2421. 
However,  this  program  has  never  been 
funded  because  of  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  appropriate  the  necessary  money. 
This  failure  has,  in  turn,  been  caused  by 
a  lack  of  sufficient  actuarial  data  for  de- 
termining the  amount  which  would  be 
needed  to  fund  its  provisions.  Senator 
Williams'  bill  will  enable  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  to  make  a  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Congress  concern- 
ing the  amount  of  money  necessary  to 
establish  the  Federal  flood  insurance 
program. 

The  number  of  private  homes  de- 
stroyed or  suffering  major  injury  in  nat- 
ural disasters  in  this  country  in  the  last 
year  can  be  seen  from  the  following  table. 
The  materials  tabulated  here  have  been 
obtained  from  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  represent,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
recent  west  coast  floods,  their  final  fig- 
ures for  the  various  disasters : 


Ulsiister 


IIiirrl(t:im;    Dorii,    wtst   coast   of 

l"lorl'l:t,  Kr[)lcrill)Pr  1U04 

HiutIciujc  llil'la,  Louisiana,  Oc- 

tdhiT  I'.MM 

Wfsl    c<i;ist    (loo'is,    licccmbcr- 
Jiiiiuivry  11)04: 

Maho       

WashliiKton 

Orcpoii..     

Callforiiiiv 

Total.- 

Oruiid  total 


Disaster 


Ohio  Valley  Ooods,  IVTarcli  19M..._ 
Alii.<!ka  Ciirt"li<niake,  Marrh  I'.ifil  . 
Pacific  coast  tiilal  wave,  related 

to  .Maska  nunke 

Wichita    Falls,     Tox.,    tornado, 

Afiril  10<>4    .- 

Southeast  M  iclilRan  tornado.  May 

1964 

Montana  and  Idalio  floods,  June 

l!t64 --- 

Eastern   Nebraska   floods,   June 

1964 -  

Hurricane    Cleo,    west   coast   of 

Florida,  .\u(nist  1064 


Homes 
Icstroyod 

Homes 

sulTering 

major 

damage 

181 
494 

1.870 
452 

55 

21 

205 

8,') 

132 

70 

135 

2flO 

6 

441 

106 

1,393 

10,806 


In  view  of  the  disastrous  Alaska  earth- 
quake of  last  spring,  the  ever-present 
Ijossibility  of  other  quakes  around  the 
Pacific  basin  and  the  certainty  in  the 
years  ahead  of  other  natural  disasters 
throughout  the  Nation,  I  feel  that  both 
Senator  Williams'  proposal  and  the  Fed- 
eral Flood  Insurance  Act  should  be 
amended  to  cover  earthquake  and,  per- 
haps, other  natural  disasters.  At  the  ap- 
propriate time,  I  shall  introduce  amend- 
ments to  accomplish  this  result. 

In  the  meantime,  I  shall  be  watching 
with  continuing  interest  the  progress  of 
the  legislation  which  I  cosponsor  at  this 
time. 

ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  Sunday 
night,  January  10,  a  distinguished  New 
Jersey  team  departed  from  Kennedy  In- 
ternational Airport  in  New  York  City 
bound  for  Brazil.  They  arrived  Monday 
morning  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  briefings 
by  the  American  Embassy  and  AID  offi- 
cials and  will  leave  today  for  the  State  of 
Alagoas  in  northeast  Brazil. 

This  program  development  team  rep- 
resents the  New  Jersey  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  Committee  which  was  organized 
by  the  citizens  of  my  State  in  order  to 
participate  in  a  new  program  designed 
to  match  private  sector  groups  and  or- 
ganizations in  the  United  States  with 
similar  groups  in  Latin  America.  The 
objective  of  the  partners  concept  is  to 
help  those  in  Latin  i-ural  and  slum  areas 
who  are  striving  to  help  themselves  at- 
tain a  better  life.  It  is  that  part  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  that  seeks  to  utilize 
the  full  energies  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Americas  toward  hemispheric  develop- 
ment. 

The  New  Jersey  team  consists  of  Dr. 
Jesse  B.  Aronson,  director,  local  health 
services,  division  of  the  New  Jersey  De- 
partment of  Health:  Mr.  Everett  C.  Cur- 
ry, president.  New  Jersey  Education  As- 
sociation; Mr.  Louis  J.  Fontanelli,  engi- 
neer, retired,  Fibro  Corp.;  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Phillips,  district  governor,  Rotaiy  Inter- 
national: Mr.  Frank  A.  Saraci,  director, 
plant  industry  division.  New  Jersey  De- 
partment of  Agi-iculture. 

The  experts  will  visit  small  projects 
undertaken  by  Brazilians  in  the  State  of 
Alagoas.  They  will  seek  to  formulate  a 
program  whereby  the  private  sector  or- 
ganizations and  groups  in  New  Jersey 
can  join  in  a  partnership  action  to  help 
complete  these  projects.  It  may  be  a 
gasoline  generator  for  a  night  literacy 
class,  a  blackboard  or  pencils  and  paper 


for  a  rural  school,  tools  or  equipment  for 
agricultural  projects  involving  irrigation 
or  the  provision  of  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  drugs  and  medicines  for  mobile  health 
units  or  health  centers.  It  is  the  kind 
of  help  that  recognizes  the  efforts  being 
made  by  many  Latin  Americans  to  help 
themselves. 

I  was  personally  pleased  to  participate 
in  the  initial  organizational  meeting  of 
the  New  Jersey  Partners  in  Newark  last 
September  30.  Mr.  "Wade  B.  Fleetwood, 
special  assistant  in  the  partners  of  the 
Alliance  programs,  in  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  attended  and 
outlined  the  work  and  accomplishments 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  this  hemi- 
sphere and  explained  the  partners  of  the 
Alliance  program  that  is  now  actively 
fimctioning  in  19  States.  He  also  indi- 
cated that  another  10  States  are  in  ad- 
vanced stages  of  organization.  This 
meeting,  then,  was  the  first  step  of  the 
New  Jersey  participation  in  a  citizen's 
"alliance"  with  Latin  America.  Subse- 
quently, a  nominating  committee,  headed 
by  Mr.  Albert  A.  Acken,  executive  vice 
president,  New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  was  named  by  the  planning 
group  to  select  experts  from  various  fields 
to  constitute  the  team.  Many  people 
have  donated  much  time  and  energy  to 
get  the  program  off  to  a  good  start.  It 
has  been  a  bipartisan  effort  in  which  a 
number  of  members  of  the  New  Jersey 
congressional  delegation  have  partici- 
pated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
news  release  which  explains  the  project 
in  greater  detail  in  regard  to  the  depar- 
ture of  the  New^  Jersey  team.  I  am  sure 
they  will  accredit  themselves  well  on  this 
mission  for  the  people  of  New  Jersey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

five-Man  Team  of  New  Jerseyites  To  Set 
Up  Alliance  fob  Progress  Partnership 
With  Citizens  of  Brazilian  State  of 
Alagoas 

Newark,  N.J.— A  mutual  self-help  partner- 
ship between  citizens  of  New  Jersey  and  of 
the  Brazilian  State  of  Alagoas  is  being  estab- 
lished under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

Five  prominent  New  Jerseyites— a  doctor, 
an  engineer,  an  agriculturalist,  a  business- 
man, and  an  educator— departed  by  air  to 
Brazil  Sunday  evening  (January  10)  for  a 
':>-week  visit  to  that  northeastern  Brazilian 
State  Thev  will  meet  with  local  citizen 
groups  and  set  up  a  nongovernmental  pro- 
gram to  assist  Alagoans  with  specific  prob- 
lems emlnating  from  self-help  projects  aimed 
at  securing  a  better  life  for  themselves  and 
future  generations. 

The  delegation  of  New  Jerseyites  is  headed 
by  Charles  C.  Phillips,  of  Neptune,  president 
of  Edgar  PhiUips  &  Son,  Inc..  and  a  district 
governor  of  Rotary  International,  who  is  also 
serving  as  temporary  chairman  of  the  spon- 
soring organization— New  Jersey  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Other  members  of 
the  delegation  are:  Dr.  Jesse  B.  Aronson, 
director,  division  of  local  health  services. 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Health,  who  is  a 
resident  of  Trenton;  Everett  C.  Curry,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
and  a  resident  of  Atlantic  Highlands;  Louis 
J.  Fontenelll,  an  engineer  recently  retired 
from    the   Fibro    Corp.    (a   division   of    the 
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Drackett  Co.).  Clurk.  and  a  n-sldent  i)f  Gar- 
woi)d;  Frank  A.  Koract,  director  of  the  divi- 
sion of  plant  Industry,  New  Jersey  Depart- 
ment of  AgrliHiIture,  Trenton,  a  resident  of 
Tltusvllle. 

The  delectation  received  a  special  AID 
brletlnn  la  Newark  Sunday  afteriUH)n  from 
Watle  U.  Fleet vvoDtl,  a  repreienlatlve  of  the 
^  WaiihliiKton  olliee  of  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  fur  Pro^^res.s.  Later  they  tran:.- 
ferred  by  helicopter  from  Newark  to  Kcn- 
ncily  International  Airport  for  ileparture  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brn/.ll.  aboard  a  9  p  m.  Pan 
American  Airways  tllnht.  Following  addi- 
tl<»nal  brleling  at  the  U.S.  Emba.ssy  In  Rio. 
the  group  will  ily  on  to  Macleo.  the  capital  of 
Alagoas.  to  f.iinlliarlze  themselves  with  that 
8tat««'.s  basic  hiunan  needs  and  to  establish 
the  citizen  c»intact.s  through  which  the  pro- 
gram Will  subse(|ueMtly  function. 

During  their  stay  m  Macleo.  the  group  will 
meet  with  the  Governor  of  .Magoas.  Gen. 
Liii7.  Cavalcante.  and  will  present  him  with 
an  olllcliil  letter  of  grtetlngs  from  New  Jer- 
seys Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes,  as  well  as  a 
Now  Jer.  ey  State  tlag. 

New  Jersey's  participation  In  the  "part- 
ners'" program  w.is  Initlateil  through  etforl.s 
of  Senators  Ci  ivkord  P.  Ca.sk  and  Hahrison 
A.  Wii.i.iA.MS.  Jr.  along  with  Oongres-smen 
Pktfr  W.  RoniNo.  Jr.  an<l  Pftkr  Fri:i  ini;iiuv- 
SF.N.  At  the  group's  initial  meeting,  held  In 
Newark  some  weeks  ago.  Senattir  Ca.sk  related 
how  the  program  has  received  enthusiastic 
bipartisan  support  In  the  Congress  htvau.-'e 
of  Its  unusual  etfectheness  and  Its  modest 
cost. 

Tlie  partners  prugr.im,  Phillips  explained. 
Is  now  functioning  in  1!)  States.  It  provides 
ft  chainiel  through  which  conununlty  orga- 
nizations- business,  professional,  educatmn- 
itl.  labor  unions,  service  groups.  State  or 
city  Institutions,  or  even  private  citizen.-,  in 
the  United  States  can  work  directly  with  the 
people  of  a  Central  or  South  American  na- 
tion or  stiite.  encouraging  their  efforUs  to 
improve  their  own  way  of  life.  It  siipj)Ic- 
ments  cixiperatlve  a.<;sistance  between  the 
govcriuncnts  ;uid  public  and  private  Insti- 
tutions within  the  two  nations  Involved. 
Most  of  the  Individual  partners  projects,  ho 
said,  will  be  of  a  motlcst  nature— a  portiible 
electric  g»-nerator  for  ft  rural  school  so  that 
night  literary  classes  can  be  conducted  for 
aduU.s;  11  pump  or  pipeline  to  complete  n 
local  irrigation  project:  typewriters  or  foot- 
powered  sewing  machines  to  help  children 
hi  an  orph.mage  develop  employable  skills: 
opor.itlng  riHun  supplies  for  a  small  htvspttal. 
etc. 

•'Because  such  projects  directly  betieflt  the 
people,  we  are  U)Id  they  have  ns  nuich,  If 
not  more.  Impact  In  our  struggle  against 
Communist  ftutl-Amerlcanlsm  than  do  the 
largo  undertakings  that  i\re  conducted  at 
the  Intergovernmental  or  Interlnstltutlomil 
level.  They  provide  tangible  evidence  of  the 
average  U.S.  citizen's  gcniilne  Interest  In  the 
welfare  of  our  Central  and  South  American 
neighbors."  Phillips  said. 

"Financial  support  for  projects  of  this  kind 
can  be  gener.ited  directly  by  citizen  organiza- 
tions In  New  Jersey."  Phillips  continued. 
"While  our  New  Jersey  Partners  organization 
Is  so  new  that  It  does  not  as  yet  have  per- 
manent ofHcers.  the  underlying  membership 
already  Includes  representatives  of  the  major 
service  clubs.  organi:.:ixl  labor,  and  statewide 
business  groups  so  that  we  have  a  sound  basis 
for  implementing  our  program  and  meeting 
some  of  the  small  but  Important  himian 
needs  of  the  jK-ople  of  Alagoas." 

Phillips  emphasized  that  the  progriun  Is 
not  one  ot  clwrlty.  The  projects  t^  be  under- 
taken by  New  Jersey  partlclp.\nts  will  be 
solely  to  supplement  self-help  projects  Ini- 
tiated by  the  citizens  of  Alagoas.  Ho  also 
■pointed  out  that  the  partnership  Is  not  a 
one-way  program,  citing  the  experience  of 
one    Western    Stat«   which    has    nlreadv    re- 


ceived Important  agricultural  help  from  Its 
South  American  "partner." 

Present  at  the  brieflng  In  Newark  Sunday 
were  several  members  of  the  New  Jersey  Piu-t- 
ners  tempor.iry  steering  group  Including 
Russell  Armstrong,  of  Alpine,  a  district  gov- 
ernor of  Rotary  International;  Bertram  J. 
Bertolamy,  of  Garwinid,  International  coun- 
selor for  Lions  International,  and  John  L. 
Wetten,  of  Caldwell,  New  Jersey  district  gov- 
ernor of  Kiwanls  International.  Albert  H. 
Acken,  executive  vice  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Chamljcr  of  Conmierce,  ami 
Arthur  M.  Cox,  Jr.,  the  chamber's  public  rela- 
tions director,  remained  with  the  flve-TnTIn 
New  Jer.sey  team  until  their  international 
flight  departure.  Acken.  who  resides  In 
Orange,  is  serving  as  clialrman  of  the  group's 
nominating  committee,  and  Cox.  a  resident 
i>f  Maplewood,  Is  acting  as  temporary  secre- 
tary. 

The  New  Jersey  team  Is  expected  to  retiu-n 
to  Newark  on  Sunday,  Janu;iry  24,  and  shortly 
th  'reattcr  will  present  a  report  to  the  organi- 
ziillon's  entire  membership. 


AN  APPRAISAL  OF  FARM  SUBSIDIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  hi.sL 
yi-ar  ii  constitnont.  Richard  Hansen,  of 
Joplin,  MoiiL..  st'iit  mo  a  paper  he  pre- 
pared in  defense  of  agrieultinal  .sub- 
.sidies.  "I'hc  Distorted  Image"  is  an  ex- 
eellent  analy.sis  of  tlic  subsidy  issue  as  it 
atfects  tlie  farm  economy,  botli  from  the 
practical  aspect  and  the  pubUc  relations 
aspect  of  the  issue. 

In  tlie  not  too  distant  future.  Congress 
will  again  be  faced  with  a  review  of  cur 
farm  policies.  With  this  thout^ht  in 
mind,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
tlie  Ilaii.sen  article  printed  in  the  Recokd 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp, 
as  follows: 

TlIK  DiSTORTKn   IMAI.E 

tBy  Richard  E.  Hansen,  Jr.) 

In  a  speech  not  long  ago.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orvllle  Freeman  presented  a  chilling 
prospect  for  the  millions  ot  Americans  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  tarnung.  With  the 
Nation's  farms  growing  fewer  In  number  and 
larger  in  size  each  >e.u-.  he  warned,  '.lu' 
bal:ince  of  power  is  also  shifting. 

"In  the  future."  he  said,  "legislation  deal- 
ing with  all  agricultural  matters  will  become 
more  and  more  dependent  upon  the  votes  of 
those  who  represent  urban  States  and  areas 
other  than  agricultural  for  passage." 

With  the  heavy  burden  of  responsibiliiy 
these  legislators  already  have  to  their  con- 
stituents In  regard  to  the  comploxltie:;  of 
modern-day  nrb;in  problems,  it  seems  doubt- 
ful that  many  will  be  either  willing,  or  able, 
to  devote  the  time  and  attention  necessary 
to  fully  understand  or  Intelligently  net  upon 
the  needs  of  the  suburban  population. 

Of  real  concern  to  many  farmers  in  this 
image-conscious  age,  is  the  distorted  view 
which  many  urban  residents  have  of  those 
wiio  make  their  living  by  farming,  or,  to  use 
more  recent  terminology -agribusiness.  A 
b:vrnvge  of  criticisms,  half-truths,  and  in- 
nuendoes has  for  years  been  leveled  periodi- 
cally against  the  farming  Industry.  This 
bombardment — largely  unde.'served.  has  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  Isolated  cases,  remained 
mostly  unanswered — resulting  In  one  of  the 
most  lop-sided  examples  of  public  relations 
ever  ex{:)erienced  by  luiy  group  In  this 
country. 

Probably  tiie  most  flagrant  area  of  distor- 
tion ftjid  misinformation  lies  In  the  yearly 
approprlatlou  which  Congress  makes  to  the 
Agriculture  Depurtment. 


A  grcNit  many  of  those  responsible  for  keep- 
lug  the  public  Informed,  frequently  leave  tlie 
Impression  that  this  hgure— representing 
billions  of  dollars  of  Uixpayers'  money,  is 
simply  divided  up  and  handed  out  equally 
to  all  of  the  Nation's  farmers  to  subsidize 
Lliem  for  not  growing  anything  at  all  on  their 
acres. 

In  all  fairness,  it  must  be  .said  that  some 
of  tho  blame  for  the  failure  to  fully  Inform 
Its  citizeiis  ;us  to  the  expenditure  of  these  tax 
dollars  originates  from  within  the  circles  of 
Government  Itself. 

Tlio  result  of  these  Implications  has  been 
to  Implant  lirmly  in  the  minds  of  a  majority 
of  the  Nation's  urban  citizens  that  nowadays 
tlie  farmer's  main  harvest  Held  is  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  It  lias  been  suggested  that  90 
percent  of  t  he  country's  nonfarm  pojuilatlon, 
If  iuiked  for  a  synonym  for  the  word  subsidy! 
would  unhesitatingly  answer  "farming." 

The  Ironical  fact  is.  that  while  hushing 
out  at  farm  subsidies,  many  publishers 
choose  to  ignore  the  fact  that  they  them- 
selves are  being  heavily  subsidized  by  this 
same  Government.  A  mimlier  of  these  pub- 
lishers have  testllied  before  congressional 
committees  that,  without  this  aid.  It  would 
be  dtnicult.  If  not  Impo.ssiblc,  for  them  to 
continue  in  business. 

Perhaps  then,  this  would  be  a  good  time 
to  take  a  brief  look  at  Federal  aid  in  general, 
anil  a  longer  look  at  farm  support  in  particu- 
lar. In  an  attempt  to  see  just  how  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Q.  Public  fares,  and  what  they  are 
getting  In  return  for  some  of  this  golden 
harvest  which  many  intimate  is  beiiu'  handed 
out  so  lavishly  to  the  Nation's  farmer.s. 

U.S.  Representative  Fred  Marshall,  of 
Minnesota,  In  a  special  report  on  subsidies  to 
tho  House  Agricultural  Suljcoinmlttee, 
stated,  "The  subsidy  Is  as  ancient  as  time. 
It  has  an  honorable  {lurposc  and  tradition. 
Tlie  subsidy  Is  indispensable  in  this  day  of 
increasing  population,  with  the  world 
.shrunken  In  size  by  rockets  and  travel  at 
speeds  faster  than  sound." 

In  his  report.  Representative  Marshall 
points  out  the  fact  that  the  oldest  recorded 
sub:-ldy  is  the  gift  to  Adam  and  Eve  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  Since  then,  history  is 
studded  with  examples  of  subvention  in  one 
form  or  another.  Kings  and  kingdoms  were 
dependent  upon  subsidies.  The  original 
colonists  of  our  country  were  aided  by  the 
gift  of  the  land  which  formed  the  original 
colonies,  as  well  as  in  other  ways. 

In  fact,  the  whole  history  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  this  country  is  one  of 
subsidization,  from  the  formation  of  our 
Navy  and  merchant  fleets,  to  our  railroads 
a::d  industries.  Tlie  early-day  pioneers  were 
subsidized  In  their  westward  migration  by 
the  Homestead  Act  of  1862.  This  .same  year. 
education  in  the  Nation  was  assisted  by  the 
Land-Grant  College  Act,  whereby  free  land 
was  donated  by  the  Government  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanical  arts. 

A  limited  study  of  the  history  of  subsidies, 
made  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  shows  that  the  first 
direct  subsidy  of  record  which  was  paid  by 
our  Federal  Government,  was  when  Congress 
authorized  the  Postmaster  General  to  award 
payments  for  carrying  mail  in  1845. 

Since  we  Intend  to  take  up  the  matter  of 
Government  aid  to  farmers  at  a  later  point. 
It  Is  interesting  to  note  here  that  postal 
deficits  from  mail  subsidies  during  the  10- 
year  period,  1946  to  1956,  have  cost  the  tax- 
payer more  than  the  entire  losses  from  the 
agriculture  price  support  program  from  its 
Inception  in  1933,  to  date. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  also,  that  while 
it  is  not  a  direct  money  grant,  the  tariff  sys- 
tem, enacted  in  1789,  is  considered  to  be  our 
most  monumental  example  of  the  subsidy. 
In  fact,  the  entire  principle  of  subsidy  was 
established  by  this  legislative  act  of  our  first 
Congress.    Today,  tarifT  revenues  to  the  Gov- 
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prnment  alone  are  running  at  something  like 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  In 
addition  to  this,  Industry,  business,  agricul- 
ture and  other  groups  reap  uncalculable 
millions  in  benefits  from  this  system. 

One  can  only  speculate  on  how  far  the 
Ktorled  UP  Trail  would  stretch  today  were 
It  not  for  the  support  of  the  Government, 
one  estimation  of  the  total  amount  of  Fed- 
eral aid  given  to  encourage  railroad  con- 
struction puts  the  figure  at  nearly  $1.3  mil- 
lion Much  of  this  has  been  In  the  form  of 
land  grants,  consisting  of  some  183  million 
acres  during  the  l:ust  half  of  the  past  century 
alone  This  figure  is  considerably  more  than 
the  total  acreage  planted  U,  corn,  wheat, 
cotton,  and  soybeans  last  year. 

Although  subsidies  are  normally  thought 
of  as  a  direct  payment  of  money,  this  Is  not 
always  the  case.  It  is  doubtful  If  any  per- 
son In  this  country  does  not  benefit  In  some 
wiy— <Uher  directly  or  indirectly,  from  Gov- 
ernment help.  Each  time  a  person  uses  one 
of  the  Nation's  highways,  for  example,  or 
malls  a  letu-r  or  receives  a  publication  by 
mall  travels  by  rail,  sea  or  air,  or  attends  a 
public  school,  he  Is  In  effect  profiting  from 
our  Federal  .subsidy  system. 

Not  only  do  our  own  people  benefit  from 
our  Federal  subsidies,  but  in  one  way  or  an- 
other—either through  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, military  aid,  direct  grants  of  money, 
or  technical  assistance— a  large  part  of  the 
world's  population  also  feels  the  effects  of 
our  subsidization. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1959-60,  a  period  of 
especially  vitriolic  attacks  against  Federal 
aid  to  farmers,  out  of  the  $82  billion  Gov- 
ernment budget,  aids  and  special  services- 
according  to  the  Budget  Bureau's  own  anal- 
ysis—accounted for  $1.5  billion,  or  about 
one-fifth  of  the  total  budget.  Of  this  sum, 
nearly  $1.5  billion  went  to  business  for  such 
items  as  postal  service  operations  losses, 
maritime  operating  and  other  assistance  to 
the  shipping  Industry,  as  well  as  air  naviga- 
tion aids. 

Labor  received  almost  three-quarters  of  a 
billion.  largely  for  unemployment  benefits, 
while  about  $5  billion  went  to  veterans  for 
pensions,  medical  care,  education,  and  other 
costs.  Our  foreign  economic  and  military 
aid  programs  accounted  for  slightly  over  $3.7 
billion  during  this  same  period. 

Additional  grants  Included  $2.3  billion  for 
assistance  to  the  needy,  aged,  blind  and  dis- 
abled, aids  to  Indians,  etc.  Funds  for  stock- 
piling metals  for  defense  and  other  purposes 
also  accounted  for  a  share.  Homeowners 
and  tenants  profited  through  such  direct 
Federal  aid  programs  as  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  slum  clearance,  and  urban 
renewal. 

Not  Included  In  this  figure  are  such  Indi- 
rect aids  as  fast  tax  writeoffs  for  defense- 
related  Industries,  depletion  allowances  for 
oil  and  mining  companies  and  many  others. 
Hardly  a  segment  of  our  economy  failed  to 
profit  in  some  manner  or  share  in  some  way 
In  the  billions  ladled  out  by  the  Government 
to  assist  private  enterprise,  needy  or  deserv- 
ing citizens,  or  for  general  economic  pump 
priming. 

The  amount  which  was  budgeted  to  agri- 
culture at  that  time  was  $6,450  million.  If. 
as  Is  frequently  Intimated,  this  amount  was 
divided  up  among  the  Nation's  farmers, 
there  should  then  be  some  4  million  multi- 
millionaires living  on  farms  In  this  country. 
Since  this  Is  obviously  not  the  case,  .lust 
where  did  this  money  go?  Who  benefited 
from  It  If  not  the  farmers  of  the  Nation? 

Tho  answer  Is.  practically  everybody  In 
this  country  shared  In  a  part  of  It.  as  well  as 
millions  of  persons  In  foreign  lands.  If  you 
bought  meat — either  wholesale  or  retail — 
drank  milk,  used  any  lumber,  or  If  your  child 
participated  In  the  school  lunch  or  school 
milk  programs,  or  If  you  enjoyed  a  vacation 
In  one  of  the  national  forests,  then  you  were 


receiving  benefits  from  some  of  the  funds 
alloculed  Uj  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
A  breakdown  of  Agriculture  Department 
expenditures  for  that  year  reveals  about  45 
percent  of  this  $6,450  billion,  or  a  total  of 
$2,874  billion,  was  expended  upon  programs 
having  multiple  benefits,  and  not  directly 
chutgeable  to  the  farmer. 

Of  this  total,  the  largest  share— $1,396 
billion,  was  used  for  programs  having  foreign 
relations  and  defense  aspects.  Including  do- 
nations and  gifts  of  food  overseas  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480.  Another  $510  million  went  to 
REA  and  FHA  In  the  form  of  loans  which 
are  repayable  with  Interest.  School  lunch 
I)rograms,  food  distribution  and  school  milk 
accounted  for  another  $323  million  of  these 
funds.  Such  items  as  meat  Inspection,  re- 
search, disease  and  pest  control,  education, 
market  development  and  services,  and  fore-st 
and  public  land  management  used  an  addi- 
tional $645  million. 

It  Is  perhaps  worthy  of  mention  also,  that 
of  this  total  budget  figure,  approximately  11 
percent  was  siphoned  off  in  the  form  of  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  for  such  things  as 
personal  services,  salaries,  travel,  supplies, 
etc.  These  expenses  Include  the  costs  of 
preparing,  printing  and  distributing  many 
of  the  speeches  given  by  Department  officials, 
and  It  may  interest  some  taxpayers  to  know 
that  a  random  sampling  of  these  speeches 
show  their  cost  to  average  out  at  about 
$246.58  each. 

While  every  citizen  of  our  country,  as  well 
as  those  in  other  parts  of  the  world  shared 
equally  In  the  benefits  of  these  programs, 
the  amounts  expended  to  obtain  them  are 
often  a  part  of  the  total  figure  which  critics 
use  in  their  blasts  at  farm  subsidies. 

And  the  remaining  3 '/a  billion?  Is  this 
the  amount  which  was  handed  out  to  the 
Nation's  farmers? 

Handouts — no.  Subsidies,  yes — to  some 
extent^recelved  by  a  great  many  farmers 
and  ranchers.  However,  much  of  this  was 
received  In  the  form  of  loans— secured  and 
subject  to  interest  payments.  Department 
of  Agriculture  figures  show  that  In  regard  to 
programs  predominantly  for  the  benefit  of 
farmers,  the  greatest  amount,  $2,955  billion 
went  for  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  price 
support,  supply  and  related  programs.  Na- 
tional Wool  Act.  acreage  allotments,  and 
marketing  quotas.  Conservation  programs, 
acreage  reserve,  conservation  reserve,  and 
Sugar  Act  programs  accounted  for  the 
balance. 

Since  Government  price  support  programs 
for  such  commodities  as  wheat  often  bear 
the  brunt  of  attacks  by  farm  critics.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  any  money  farmers  re- 
ceive from  price  support  comes  in  the  form  of 
a  loan  This  loan  Is  subject  to  repayment 
within  a  definite  time  period,  either  In  cash 
with  interest,  or  through  forfeiture  of  the 
collateral  commodities. 

These  loans— In  the  words  of  Department 
officials  themselves— constitute  neither  pay- 
ments nor  losses.  Commodities  acquired  by 
the  Government  through  loan  forfeiture  or 
purchase,  have  a  definite  value  which,  when 
recovered  through  sale  or  other  means,  sub- 
stantially reduces  the  net  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. .  ...•  „ 
Further,  during  the  year  In  question,  a 
very  large  percentage  of  these  loans  were  re- 
paid in  cash  by  farmers,  along  with  Interest 
payments  which  amounted  to  approximately 
$14  million  alone. 

Many  farmers  use  these  loans  simply  to 
postpone  selling  until  more  favorable  mar- 
ket conditions  prevail,  or,  to  defray  Income 
for  tax  purposes  over  Into  the  following  year. 
It  might  be  argued  that  these  commodity 
loans  represent  subsidies  to  the  farmer  to 
the  same  degree  that  Government  loans  to 
those  engaged  in  any  private  business  or  in- 
dustry, or  to  the  veteran  buying  a  home  can 
be  considered  a  grant. 


Touching  briefly  upon  the  payments  farm- 
ers receive  for  carrying  out  projects  relat- 
ing to  conservation  type  activities,  a  simile 
might  be  drawn  between  conservation  pro- 
grams and  the  depletion  allowances  operators 
of  oil  wells  and  mines  are  granted.  Theoret- 
ically, recognition  is  made  that  these  opera- 
tors are  depleting  wealth  of  their  property  by 
production.  Being  an  exhaustible  natural 
wealth.  It  Is  further  theorized  that  these  per- 
sons are  entitled  to  Federal  aid,  which  In 
this  case  Is  received  In  the  form  of  tax  re- 
lief. .  .  ^ 
Conservation  payments  to  farmers  might 
be  termed  as  soil  depletion,  or  fertility  deple- 
tion allowances,  since  this  farmer  Is  also  de- 
pleting natural  wealth  In  producing  from 
the  soil.  In  this  case  though,  the  farmer 
must  take  the  initiative  and  usually  bear  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  restoring  this  natural 
wealth  himself  before  the  Government  chips 
In  with  a  percentage. 

Perhaps  though,  the  area  which  is  of  most 
concern  to  the  nonfarm  taxpayer  is  that  of 
the  much  publicized  payments  which  farmers 
receive  for  not  producing  anything  on  part 
of  their  acreage.  This  concern  is  shared  by 
a  great  many  farmers  as  well,  since  In  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  cases,  these  payments 
are  not  nearly  equal  to  the  amounts  -which 
would  have  been  realized  had  the  farmer  been 
allowed  to  use  this  acreage  for  productive 
purposes. 

Under  the  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  authorized  to  determine  each  year  the  to- 
tal number  of  acres  in  this  country  upon 
which  can  be  grown  crops  which  are  cur- 
rently considered  as  being  In  surplus.  Out 
of  this  total,  each  grower  of  a  given  com- 
modity Is  allocated  a  certain  percentage  of 
his  total  acreage  which  he  Is  allowed  to  use 
In  producing  these  specified  products. 

His  remaining  acreage  can  be  utilized  to 
raise  crops  which  are  not  In  surplus,  or,  can 
be  allowed  to  remain  Idle,  In  which  case  the 
Government  compensates  the  farmer  to  some 
extent  for  his  loss  of  Income  from  these 
acres  by  some  form  of  payment. 

Unfortunately,  particularly  In  the  case  of 
many  dryland  wheat  farms,  there  Is  no 
alternate  crops  which  can  be  profitably 
grown  on  these  remaining  acres.  Their  only 
recourse  In  most  Instances,  Is  to  allow  this 
land  to  lie  Idle  and  accept  payments  to 
partially  offset  their  losses,  while  at  the 
same  time,  striving  for  Increased  yields  from 
the  land  which  Is  In  production  to  try  and 
niake  up  the  difference. 

When  one  compares  the  per  acre  Income 
potential  of  most  average- to-good  farmland 
when  used  for  production,  against  the  Gov- 
ernment payment  per  acre  for  not  pro- 
ducing on  this  land.  It  becomes  readily 
apparent  that  such  of  the  land  taken  out  of 
production  under  soil  bank  and  similar  pro- 
grams was  hardly  worth  farming  in  the  first 
place. 

It  should  be  established  here,  that  farming 
represents  one  of  the  principle  remaining 
outposts  of  the  rugged  Individualist.  Farm- 
ers have  long  cherished  the  freedom  and  In- 
dependence which  were  basic  to  their  way 

of  life. 

Some  proof  of  this  Is  offered  in  the  tenacity 
with  which  many  continue  to  cling  to  their 
farms.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  roughly  55 
percent  of  all  farm-operator  families  are 
classed  as  being  among  the  lowest  Income 
fifth  of  all  families  In  the  Unlt«d  States. 
The  shackles  Imposed  upon  their  way  of  life 
by  Government  restrictions  are  galling  In- 
deed to  the  majority  of  these  Individuals. 

Still,  no  group  is  more  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems which  exist  In  connection  with  their 
Industry.  Recognition  Is  generally,  albeit 
reluctantly,  granted  by  farmers  that  there  is 
need  for  some  sort  of  controls,  particularly 
In  the  face  of  present  day  surplus  produc- 
tion of  many  commodities.  This  Is  a  situa- 
tion which,  paradoxically,  they  have  brought 
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about  themselves  largely  through  their  own 
progrciwlveness. 

Few  others  iu  this  country  have  been  more 
ciiliclily  rcspoDslve  to  tcclinoloi;lc:il  uUviince- 
ments  during  the  past  two  decades  than 
fiu-niers.  As  a  result,  we  are  the  best  led, 
best  clothed  people  of  any  nutioii  on  earth. 
At  the  same  time,  the  farmers  share  of  In- 
creases In  food  prices  during  this  period 
have  been  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  negligible. 

Whe:it  grower.s.  likcniany  other  farm  com- 
ni.xlily  gr.nips,  have  been  more  than  willing 
to  assume  their  share  of  the  responsil>ilIty 
fi>r  doing  something  about  their  problems. 

Nearly  every  Western  and  Midwestern  State 
wnere  wheat  and  other  cereal  grains  are 
pniwn  now  ha."  a  large  scale,  farmer  or- 
panl:ei  and  siipporteil,  program  of  educa- 
tion, liales  promotion,  marketing,  and 
research.  In  most  cases,  this  prO|;r;:m  is  fi- 
nan-.-ed  entirely  by  the  growers  them.selver. 
through  a  systeni  of  voluntary  per-bushel 
iissessmenis  on   tli-  grain   they   prodtice. 

Much  of  the  e.lorl:;  of  these  groups  1.-,  di- 
rected at  exp.indir;g  existing  markets  in 
foreii'u  coniUric.«;,  :-.s  well  as  creating  new 
markets  for  their  products.  Contimiin'T  re- 
search Is  also  being  c.irrled  out  to'.v:  :cl  lind- 
lii;:  new  uses  for  tliero  proiluct.s.  improving 
present  grain  \arieties.  and  searching  tor  iiew 
and  lmj)roved  varieties. 

As  was  polnteil  out.  farmers  while  per- 
haps nut  as  Miciferous  as  other  proups  in  the 
Niitlon  .ire  am;ing  the  shirpest  critics  of 
Government  Interference  in  the  business  of 
farming  At  the  same  time,  they  :>re  fully 
cogntz.uit  of  the  fol!^-  of  divorcing  theirs — 
t'r  any  oMier  single  intlii.stry  in  this  ccniiurv -- 
entirely  front  all  Federal  control;  I.e.,  aid 
und  support. 

To  do  so.  voultl  pluce  them  in  a  position 
o;'  compfting  against  their  own  ta.\  dollai;;. 
since  nearly  all  of  the  goods  and  services 
they  are  required  to  buy  are  In  some  way, 
shape  or  form,  fiovernmetit  siibsidi/.ed. 

Speukiii;;  before  the  House  some  time  ago, 
tlie  Honorable  Haroi.o  D.  Coolky.  of  Nortli 
Carolina,  said.  "Our  (Joveiiiment  provides 
the  mlnlnuim  wage  and  collectiv<?  bargaining 
powrs  to  protect  our  labor  forces,  and  our 
Intlustrv  is  I'.ivored  by  many  laws  th;t  soften 
the  imp  :cts  of  harsh  and  unrestrained 
competil  ion." 

Thero  are  today,  he  poirited  out.  more 
single  rmi»f:  nf  enterj'rire  in  ngricultnre, 
more  liidividu.il  capitalists,  than  all  other 
Indus  ry  aii'.l  business  combined. 

"Tills  Nation."  he  .said,  "will  not  permit 
more  than  one-half  of  its  free  enterprise 
iinits  to  struftgle  constantly  on  the  edi:^^  nf 
Insolvency." 

Farming  is  not  only  one  of  our  oldest  forms 
of  free  enterpri.se  in  tills  coimtry.  It  l.s  also 
our  basic  industry.  Farmers  are  among  the 
Natloii's  largest  users  of  steel,  paint,  clieini- 
cals.   rul)ber.   and   automotive   products. 

If  the  firmer  as  typUied  by  the  family- 
type  noer.ition — is  allowed  to  wither  on  the 
economic  vine,  then  the  considerable  seg- 
ment of  ouY  btisiness.  industry,  and  Inbor 
community  which  exists  to  serve  him  will 
certainly  shrivel   accordliurlv. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  BY  THE  COAST 
GUARD  IN  WAR  AND  IN  PEACE 
Mr.  P'^LL.  Mr.  President,  Adin.  E.  J. 
Roland.  Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  ha.s  written  a  most  int(>rcsting 
and  illurainalinf^  article  regarding  the 
Coast  Guard's  many  contributions  to  our 
country,  both  in  war  and  in  peace. 

As  one  who  served  in  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  durinc  World  War  II,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Giiaid  Re- 
serve. I  am  especially  pleased  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  briiltr  this  excellent  arti- 
cle to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Admiral  Roland  points  to  the  174- 
year-old  history  of  our  Coast  Guard,  its 


long  record  in  defending  and  safeguard- 
iiu^  principles  we  clieri.';h.  and,  particu- 
larly, its  use  of  new  technologies  directed 
toward  increa.sing  the  etl'ectiveness  of  its 
.services.  The.se  include  experiments 
with  thcrmuelectrio  nuclear  t^eneralors 
in  navigational  aids,  and  new  otTshore 
light  structures  to  designate  more  accu- 
rali'ly  safe  channels  for  pas;,age  near 
land.  One  such  structure  has  r.>cent]y 
been  put  into  operation  at  Bn  nton  Reef, 
olf  my  home  city  of  Newport.  R.I. 

Admiral  Roland  also  exi)lains  that 
durin.f;  the  last  iO  years  the  Coiist  Guard 
has  rescued  almost  32,000  persons,  and 
has  saved  property  valued  at  over  $15 
billion.  Tius  is.  indeed,  an  outstanding 
record  of  achievement. 

To  maintain  ;i  11(1  build  on  such  a  record 
reciuues  vigilant  and  resuure(>ful  leader- 
ship. Tile  Coast  Guard  is  fortunate  to 
have  a  Commandant  possessed  of  the.se 
(pialities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Admiral 
Rjland'.s  article,  entitled  "The  U.S.  Coast 
Gu:ud:  Helping  Hand  and  Armed 
Force."  which  was  published  in  the  De- 
i.v'iuber  i.ssue  of  tiie  Ollicer  maga.'ine,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  tiie  Rk(  okd. 

Theie  being  no  ob.jection.  the  article 
was  orden>d  L,^  be  printed  in  the  Rijcord, 
i's  i'ollou:. : 
The  U.S.  COA.ST  CUiakd:    Helping  Hand  and 

AUMED    FORI'E 

(By  Adm.  E.  J.  Roland,  Commandant.  U.S. 
Coast  CUiard) 

I'he  U.S.  Coast  Ciiard  is  an  aimed  service 
With  an  iniporl..iiit  dillcreiiC':  While  other 
Armed  F  ries  operate  m  tlie  Oeicnse  Oeparl- 
ment.  the  Co.ist  Guard  is  a  'Ireasiiry  Uepirt- 
iiKMii;  agency  in  pcacelimc. 

In  time  of  war  or  on  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, it  oporat-s  under  tlie  Navy.  But  In  war 
or  peace  it  always  remains  a  military  servii-c, 
ne\cr  losing  its  Coast  CJuard  identity.  Tills 
is  a  point  often  missed  liy  many  persons 
otlicrwise  well  informed  on  military  matters. 

Aside  from  Its  unusual  jjosition  In  tlie  De- 
fense Establishment,  the  Coast  Guard  Is  also 
unique  in  that  It  has  a  traditional  and  well- 
defined  peacetime  mission  to  promote  mari- 
time saffiy  and  marine  law  cnforicnioit. 
Its  dual  character  as  an  armed  force  and 
marine  safety  agency  gives  it  a  per.sonality 
dlsMnct  from  that  of  the  other  services. 

I'l  view  of  the  Co.tst  Gunrtl's  complex'ty. 
It's  not  surprising  that  a  large  .'^et^nient  of 
th''  Amerlc.Pi  public  iloes  not  have  a  clear 
concept  of  the  part  played  by  thl.-^  174-year- 
old  service  in  our  national  life.  ■  Perhaps  a 
looiv  at  the  Coast  Guard  would  help  to  di.s- 
pel  some  of  the  confusion. 

F.\U  r.EYOND  IT.S.  w.Mi:!:.s 

First,  let's  take  up  the  size  and  geograjihlc 
.scope  of  the  Coast  Guard.  Compared  to  the 
other  services,  the  Coast  Guard  is  small  with 
a  total  milit.iry  strength  of  about  ,32,000 
men.  It  has  few  large  units,  and  many  iso- 
lated in  remote  p.irts  of  the  world.  In.stead 
of  hugging  the  coast,  as  its  name  implies, 
the  Coast  Guard  is  scattered  around  tlu- 
globe-  -from  the  Mediterranean  in  th.c  ea.st 
to  Japan  and  the  Philippines  in  the  went  - 
from  the  .■Arctic  to  the  Equator,  and  at  times 
the  Antarctic.  Obviously,  the  Coast  Guard's 
functions  range  far  beyond  the  coastal  wa- 
ters of  the  United  States. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  Coast  Guard's  du- 
ties In  peacetime  are  concerned  with  the 
safety  of  life  and  property  on  the  high  seas 
and  w. iters  under  Federal  Jurisdiction. 

Generally,  its  activities  In  maritime  safety 
may  be  divided  into  two  cla.sses:  Those  In- 
tended to  reduce  the  occurrence  of  accidents 
or  other  distress  at  sea,  and  those  activities 
aimed  at  alleviating  distress  once  it  exists. 


While  search  and  rescue  often  makes  the 
headlines,  the  ics.s  Jipoctacular  preventive 
activities  are  no  less  important,  and  In  many 
ways  prc:lomlnate  in  our  d;.ty-to-day  work. 
They  underlie  many  <jf  our  operation;;,  espe- 
cially those  involving  merchant  marine 
safety,  aids  to  navlgalion.  and  recreational 
boating  safety.  More  and  more  we  are  com- 
ing to  ri  ali/.e  that  the  key  to  increa.sed  safely 
at  sea  may  well  lie  in  the  preventive  ap- 
lirotich  to  marine  safety. 

Relatively  few  persons  arc  aware  of  the 
Coast  tJiiard's  merchant  marine  safety  pro- 
gram wliloli  Includes  adminihlratlou  and  en- 
forcement of  laws  and  regulations  governing 
the  safety  and  cllicirncy  of  the  U..S.  merchant 
marine.  Broadly  !;tated,  this  embraces  the 
development  of  safety  stand. ird;;  for  the  de- 
si).;n.  construction,  cciuipping.  and  operation 
of  merchant  ships;  Inspection  of  merchant 
v..sscls  at.d  their  gear  during  building  and 
periodically  thereafter  to  iiL-jure  their  con- 
formity with  prescribed  standards.  It  also 
extends  to  the  .setting  of  ijcrsuimel  standards, 
and  the  Issuance  of  Hi  enscs  and  cerlilicates 
to  merchant  marine  jiensonncl.  Another 
function  is  I  lie  control  and  .suiicrvi-sioii  of  the 
loading  and  tr.insportalion  by  merchant 
vessels  of  exploshes  and  other  hazardous 
cargoes.  When,  despite  the.sc  safeguards, 
casiialLie.-,  occur,  the  Coast  Guard  investigates 
and  takes  corrective  action  la  whatever  area 
it  may  be  needed. 

THE     KIltST     N'.iCLKAIl    .SHll' 

In  recent  years,  tlio  Co  i.<,t  f  Uianl's  long  ex- 
perience In  setting  the  criteria  lor  marine 
safely  Was  employed  in  the  construction  of 
tlie  lirst  nuclear-powered  merchant  ship,  the 
Saraniiali. 

As  part  of  its  continuing  elli)rt  to  make 
the  tea  safer  for  those  who  .sail  it.  tiie  Coast 
Guard  maintains  a  vast  network  of  more 
tliaii  2.000  aids  to  navigation,  including  a 
worldwide  netv.'ork  of  loran  stations. 
These  aids  are  located  along  our  coa.sts,  in 
tiic  Gr».  t  Lakes  and  navigr-bie  rivers,  in  our 
island  po.ssessions,  and  as  required  for  de- 
fen.se  jnirposes,  at  oversea  locations.  Im- 
provcment.s  to  waterw.iys  and  otlicr  changing 
circurnstances  create  new  or  dill'erent  re- 
quirements for  aids.  In  the  last  several  years, 
many  secondary  liglits  have  been  converted 
to  automatic  operation,  oil  and  gas  burning 
lights  and  buoys  have  been  converted  to 
electric  power,  and  other  changes -made  to 
jirovide  better  service  at  lower  cosC. 

In  this  connection,  the  Coast  Guard  ha.s 
been  experimenting  willi  a  tliermoeicclric 
nuclear  generator  installe<l  in  a  liglited  buoy 
in  Chesapeake  B.iy.  Tills  generator,  one  of 
a  series  developed  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commlasion.  is  .similar  in  principle  to  the 
atomic  generators  now  u.sed  In  the  Transit 
navigational  satellites  and  in  automatic 
weather  stations  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic. 
Strontium  00.  a  byi;roduct  of  nuclear  reac- 
tors, provides  the  be;,t  source  for  this  gen- 
erator. Recently,  the  Coast  Guard  placed  in 
operation  its  first  atomic  powered  lig)itliouse 
In  Chesapeake  Bay. 

A  further  adv.-ni'-e  in  navigational  .aids  is 
the  otrshoro  liglit  structure  wliich  is  being 
used  at  points  where  the  dejith  of  water  per- 
mits. Eventually,  many  of  the  Coast  Guard's 
colorful  lightships  will  be  supplanted  by 
these  offshore  structures.  One  of  them  is 
now  functioning  in  Buzzards  Bay  at  the 
southern  approach  to  the  Cape  Cod  Canal. 
A  second  Is  In  operation  at  Brenton  Reef  off 
Newport.  R.T..  and  a  third  Is  about  to  go  into 
commission  replacing  tlie  Frying  Pan  Shoals 
lightship  off  Cape  Fear,  N.C. 

DARING    RESCUES    AT    SEA 

With  increasing  thousands  of  Americans 
taking  to  the  waterways,  recreational  boat- 
ing safety  has  become  another  major  area 
of  Interest  for  the  Coast  Guard.  In  recog- 
nition of  this  upsurge  of  interest  in  pleasure 
boating,  the  Coast  Guard  has  established  a 
Recreational  Boating  Safety  Division  at  its 
headquarters  In  Washington,  D.C. 


Primarily,  the  Coast  Guard  seeks  to  en- 
courage adherence  to  safe  boating  jiractices 
through  education.  Assisting  in  this  effort 
is  the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  a  voluntary, 
nonniilitary  organi:--.ation  of  boatowners, 
functioning  under  the  administration  of  the 
CoiiimMiidaiit.  Among  other  things,  this 
organization  exi.sts  for  the  purpose  of  aGslst- 
ing  the  Coast  Guard  to  pnimote  efficiency  In 
the  ojicration  of  motorlxiats  and  to  fo.ster  a 
wider  knowledge  of  laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions govorning  motorboat  operations.  Aux- 
lllarlstV.  conduct  courtesy  boating  examina- 
tions and  provide  courses  In  safe  boating 
which  are  open  to  the  public. 

Nearly  everyone  is  familiar  with  daring 
rescues  at  .sna  carried  out  by  the  Coast  Guard. 
No  matter  hov>'  f.ir  we  may  advance  in  pre- 
ventive safety,  wc  can  never  altogether  elim- 
inate the  many  hazards  of  the  sea.  There 
will  alwajH  lie  need  for  the  Coast  Guard's 
search  and  rescue  work. 

One  of  the  most  Important  developments 
in  this  v:tal  held  was  the  inauguration  of  the 
AtlTPtl-  merchant  ves.'cl  reporting  program 
(Aniver)  in  1958.  Under  this  program, 
vef>els  report  their  courses  and  speeds  peri- 
odically to  the  Coast  Guard  in  New  York. 
Tlicbc  data  arc  processed  by  .m  electric  com- 
puter and  Jirovide  the  most  current  Informa- 
tion for  Coast  Guard  rescue  coordination 
centers.  Hundreds  of  vessels  of  foreign  and 
U.S.  registry  have  taken  part  In  the  pro- 
^,ram  :nici  next  year,  coverage  will  be  extended 
to  include  the  North  Pacitlc  Ocean. 

SAVES    FIVE   TIMES    COST 

In  carrying  out  Itr.  search  and  rescue  func- 
tion, the  Coast  Guard,  over  a  period  of  the 
last  10  years  rescued  31.888  pers(nis  in  peril 
and  saved  jiropcrty  valued  at  more  than  $l.'i 
billion.  Tliis  flgure  represents  more  than  5 
times  the  total  apprupiiation  for  the  .service 
during  the  same  period  of  time,  a  remarkable 
record  for  a  service  of  loss  than  32.000  men. 

In  the  past,  occaiujgraphy  has  been  a  rela- 
tively obscure  .science.  Today,  It  Is  rapidly 
becoming  one  of  our  most  importarit  activi- 
ties, with  enormous  implications  both  for 
peace  and  war.  Rclicctlng  a  growing  na- 
tional interest  in  occanograpliy,  the  Coast 
Gui'Td  is  intensifying  its  eliorts  in  this  field. 
Its  involvement  in  this  vital  area  started  in 
18G7,  shortly  after  the  purcha.se  of  Alaska 
from  tlio  Imperial  Russian  Government. 

In  that  year  the  cutter  Lincoln  was  dls- 
patchrd  on  the  first  otllcial  exploration  of 
Alaskan  waters.  Since  then  the  Coast  Guard 
has  been  moving  steadily  forward  In  the 
marine  sciences.  Tlirough  oceanic  studies 
carried  out  by  its  Internation.al  Ice  Patrol. 
Aliiskan  Patrol,  and  its  ocean  weather  ships 
in  botli  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  the  Coast 
Guard  is  contributing  .significantly  to  the  na- 
tional occanographic  effort. 

The  Coast  Guard,  however,  is  a  military 
organization  and  does  have  military  func- 
tions to  perform  along  witli  its  many  peace- 
time tasks.  It  is  In  this  connection  tliat 
the  C<iast  Guard  Reserve  plays  a  major  part 
and  we  rely  to  a  great  extent  upon  our  re- 
servists to  prepare  for  and  be  ready  to  carry 
out  the  Coast  Guard's  wartime  missions. 

ENTER  COAST  GVARD   RESERVE 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  we 
had  no  Organized  Reserve  and  our  entire 
strength  numbered  less  than  20.000  officers 
and  men.  The  Coast  Guard  found  it  neces- 
sary to  expand  as  rapidly  as  possible  due  to 
our  ever-increasing  duties.  As  a  result,  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve   was  born. 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  in 
September  1939.  Coast  Guard  ships,  planes, 
and  stations  were  ordered  to  carry  out  ex- 
tensive patrols  to  Insure  that  merchant  ships 
In  our  waters  did  not  violate  the  neutrality 
proclaimed  by  President  Roosevelt.  The 
next  summer  the  Coast  Guard  began  Its  port 
security  operations  under  the  revised  Es- 
pionage Act  of  1917  and  the  newly  enacted 
Dangerous  Cargo  Act. 


On  No/ember  1,  1941,  the  Coast  Guard  w.i;; 
ordered  to  operate  as  part  of  the  Navy.  Tlie 
next  month  Pearl  Harbor  was  bombed  and 
wc  were  in  the  war.  As  In  World  War  I,  a 
big  part  of  the  Coast  Guard's  task  was  anti- 
Kubmarlrio  warfare.  Coast  Gu.ird  cruising 
cutters  and  convoy  escorts  helped  win  tlie 
b.tttle  of  t.'ie  Atlantic  as  they  destroyed  11 
U-boats.  At  the  .same  time,  more  than  4,000 
survivors  of  torpedolngs  and  other  enemy  ac- 
tion were  rescued  from  tlie  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean  by  Coast  Guardsmen. 

But  there  were  los.ses  too.  The  cutter 
Ilamillon  went  down  while  in  tow  after  she 
had  been  torpedoed  off  Iceland.  Tlie  Acacia 
was  sunk  in  the  Caribbean;  Escanuba,  Leo- 
pold, Muskeget,  and  Natsek  in  the  Atlantic: 
Serpens  in  the  Pacific.  Only  two  of  the  crew 
survived  Escaimba — no  one,  on  board  Mvskc- 
<j(  t.  Scipfiis,  or  Nuisek.  More  than  90  jier- 
cent  of  those  wlio  went  down  with  these 
vessels  were  members  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished Reserve  component  of  the  Coast 
Guard. 

RESERVISTS   ON   TIIE  BEACHES 

Many  more  reservists  manned  landing  craft 
that  hit  the  invasion  beaches  with  a.ssault 
troops  at  Guadalcan.tl,  Anzio,  Tarawa,  Attn, 
North  Africa,  Salerno,  Makin,  Kw.aJ;.lein, 
Eniwetok,  Normandy,  southern  France.  Lu- 
zon. Guam,  Salpan,  Iv/o  Jiina,  Okinawa — the 
Coast  Guard  made  all  those  stops  and  a  lot 
in  between. 

At  its  peak  strength  the  service  had  802 
ves.sels  (over  05  feet)  of  Its  own,  and  in  ad- 
dition manned  301  Navy  and  288  Army  craft. 
Shore  stations  increased  from  1.09G  to  1.774 
and  by  June  of  1945  total  personnel  reichcd 
172,000.  There  were  only  10,000  more  men 
ashore  than  at  sea,  as  many  of  the  shore 
billets  wi  re  taken  over  by  temporary  rererv- 
Ists  and  10,000  women  reservists  who  became 
known  as  Spars. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  approximately 
150.000  of  our  total  personnel  were  reservists 
who  had  entered  the  Coast  Gxtard  for  war- 
time duty.  Many  of  this  number  formed  tlie 
nucleus  for  the  establishment  of  our  regular 
peacetime  Reser\e  and  are  still  serving  with 
Reserve  components.  Others  have  com- 
pleted their  20  years  and  are  now  retired 
under  the  Reserve  Retirement  Act  which  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  was  so  Instru- 
mental in  having  enacted. 

Today,  we  have  approximately  150  Reserve 
port  security  training  units  with  more  than 
11.000  men  attending  regular  weekly  drills. 
Many  of  these  reservists  are  also  qualilied  for 
assignment  to  floating  units  should  condi- 
tions dictate. 

Other  Organized  Reserve  training  units  are 
of  a  suppoit  nature,  providing  additional 
trained  personnel  for  vessel  augmentation 
and  activation,  search  and  rescue,  aviation, 
electronics,  coastal  forces,  and  mobilization 
detachments.  During  the  past  12  months 
3,5G5  members  of  these  organized  units  re- 
ceived 2  weeks'  active  dvity  for  training 
(ACDUTRAl  at  our  Reserve  Training  Center 
at  Yorktown.  Va.;  another  1.600  at  Alameda. 
Calif.,  while  many  more  received  their  2 
weeks'  training  in  their  particular  speclidty 
at  regular  Coast  Guard  units  and  Installa- 
tions or  at  Coast  Guard  or  other  service 
schools.  The  Reserve  Officers  Association 
with  Its  precept  for  a  strong,  well-trained 
Reserve  can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  its 
contribution  to  this  program  was.  and  con- 
tinues to  be.  a  most  substantial  oife. 

Currently,  we  are  training  approximately 
17.000  reservists  In  Organized  Reserve  train- 
ing units.  This  is  the  maximum  number 
our  present  budget  of  $20.7  million  will  sup- 
port. Additional  personnel  are  needed  to 
meet  our  mobilization  requirements.  There 
are  other  important  needs  with  respect  to 
faculties  and  equipment. 

However,  I  can  state  with  a  great  deal  of 
conviction  that  from  my  experience  and 
association  with  the  Reserve  and  Its  mem- 


bers, the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  will,  within 
the  limitations  of  its  operating  budget,  be 
both  ready  and  reliable. 

I  have  found  that  Its  members,  whatever 
their  Individual  backgrounds,  reflect  one 
thing  In  common — devotion,  pride,  and  a 
feeling  of  national  responsibility. 

Without  this  loyalty  and  devotion  my  work 
and  the  Coast  Guard's  mission  could  not 
succeed. 


IHE  PRESIDENT'S  EDUCATION 
MESSAGE). . 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  if  ever  there 
was  a  capital  investment  that  we  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  >ihould  make, 
it  is  investment  in  the  education  of  our 
children.  I  congratulate  the  President 
on  his  'program,  and  I  will  support  it  as 
hard  as  I  can.  My  objective  is  to  liave 
every  youngster  in  America,  recCiVe  as 
much  education  as  he  is  capable  of  ab- 
sorbing and  wants,  and  not  to  have 
financial  consideralion  pluy  any  role  in 
his  securing  such  an  education. 

I  like  the  President's  approach,  too, 
in  that  its  thru.st  is  directed  at  our  chil- 
dren bec'iusc  only  if  children  want  to  go 
to  college  and  are  adequately  prepared 
for  college  can  they  take  advantage  of 
.such  education.  I  think  all  too  often  at 
the  Federal  level  we  have  been  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse,  in  thinking  in 
terms  of  advanced  education,  when  we 
should  also  be  thinking  in  terms  of  pro- 
viding earlier  in  students'  lives  more  op- 
portunity, or  in  terms  of  solving  prob- 
lems such  as  the  one  we  face  when  far 
too  many  of  our  youngsters  become  sec- 
ond generation  or  even  third  generation 
.school  dropouts. 

Education  is  for  far  more  than  eco- 
nomic reasons.  But  sound  reasoning 
also  must  include  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  persons  with  an  eighth-grade 
education  or  less  earn  $176,000  in  the 
course  of  a  lifetime;  high  school  grad- 
uates earn  $273,000:  c".:d  college  grad- 
uates earn  $453,000. 

Ihis  has  an  impact  on  our  Nation's 
economy. 

THE  USE  OF  LOOKOUT  GALLERIES 

FOR       PREVENIION       OP       MAIL 

THEFT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  recently 
there  seems  to  have  developed  a  con- 
tro\ersy  over  the  advisability  of  the  so- 
called  lookout  galleries  built  into  post 
offices,  for  obscrvatioii  of  mail  work 
rooms  by  postal  inspectors. 

Quite  contrary  to  my  aversion  to  any 
police  procedures  of  the  "big  brother  is 
w^atching  you"  variety,  I  express  my  sup- 
port of  the  use  of  these  lookout  devices 
for  the  prevention  and  detection  of  theft 
from  the  U.S.  mails.  Our  postal  system 
represents  one  of  this  country's  major 
lifelines  for  communication  and  com- 
merce, and  we  m\ist  use  all  reasonable 
measures  to  keep  it  open  and  to  keep  it 
worthy  of  our  confidence. 

I  believe  that  a  good  description  of 
the  need  for  the  lookout  galleries  is  con- 
tained in  an  article  written  by  Miriam 
Ottenberg.  and  published  in  the  January 
3  issue  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 


r;r: 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoru, 
as  follows: 

Post  Office  Promises  Fight  for  Galleries 
(By  Mlrliim  Ottenberg) 

The  PtKStiil  iM.speotlun  Service  rates  the 
lookout  galleries  In  i)ost  ofllces  such  an  "In- 
dlspeiifnble  tool"  to  prevent  looting  of  the 
mall  that  a  determined  light  will  be  waged 
against  any  effort  to  eliminate  them. 

The  observation  galleries  built  into  tlie 
larger  post  ottlces  arc  being  eyed  on  both 
sides  of  the  Capitol. 

On  till-  Hiiu.se  side,  severjil  Members  Intro- 
duced bills  ti)  eliminate  the  looJiovit  posts, 
held  a  pre.ss  conference  and  announced  tl»cy 
would  call  for  an  Investigation  at  this  session. 
On  tlie  Senate  side,  the  Senate  Administra- 
tive Practice  and  I'rocedure  Subcommittee 
h.is  aslced  the  Pi>st  OtHce  Department  for  in- 
formation about  the  galleries. 

The  congressional  attacics  on  post  ofUce 
surveillance,  however,  came  before  Po.st- 
master  Cicnera!  Joliii  A.  Oronouskl  closed  tlie 
t)bservation  posts  in  post  ofllce  men's  rooms 
last  montli 

Tlie  Postmaster  General  said  he  thouf^ht 
the  wasliriMim  lookout  stations  were  an  "un- 
fortunate invasion  of  privacy"  but  lie 
stres.sed  at  the  time  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider tliat  observation  galleries  el.sewliere  in 
post  otTices  violated  nnyone's  rights. 

Chief  Postal  Inspector  Henry  B.  Montague 
concurred  with  the  Postmaster  General  on 
banning  washroom  lookouts  although  thieves 
have  used  the  i>luniblng  to  destroy  such  evi- 
dence ns  money  wrappers  and  envelopes. 

For  the  rest  of  the  post  offices,  where 
galleries  permit  a  view  of  the  mall  workroom. 
Chief  Montague  Insists  that  the  lookouts 
benetlt  postal  employees  as  well  as  the  mail- 
ing public.  Without  the  lookouts,  he  is  con- 
vinced, the  mall  will  be  much  less  safe  than 
It  Is  today. 

He  is  determined  to  keep  the  lookout  gal- 
leries and  considers  that  calling  them  peep- 
holes Is  strictly  "smear  tactics." 

AID  TO  WORKERS 

He  said  the  lookouts  are  useful  where  a 
businessman  complains  that  he"s  not  getting 
valuable  mall.  In  about  100  cases  last  year, 
Chief  Montague  reported,  the  business  firms' 
own  employees  were  rlfllnp;  the  mall. 

If  It  hadn't  been  for  the  lookouts,  he  said, 
suspicion  would  have  fallen  on  postal  em- 
ployees. The  way  It  works  now,  he  ex- 
plained, the  lookoiit  galleries  enable  In- 
spectors to  clear  postal  workers  of  any  suspi- 
cion and  enlist  their  help  In  solving  the 
theft. 

He  stressed  the  Incalculable  value  In  terms 
Of  money  and  merchandise  going  through 
the  mnll — from  diamonds  in  New  York  to 
the  suburban  bank-by-mail  deposits.  The 
overall  value  has  been  placed  at  trillions  of 
dollars. 

Postjil  Inspectors,  he  said,  only  move  Into 
the  lookout  galleries  when  a  complaint  is 
received  that  mall  Is  not  reaching  Its  desti- 
nation. Supervisors  on  the  mall  floor  can- 
not spot  thefts  when  their  backs  are  turned 
but  Inspectors  In  the  gallery  can  narrow 
down  exactly  where  the  theft  is  occurring 
and  exactly  who  Is  responsible. 

CALTERTES  CAI  LED   DETTERRENT 

"Instead  of  rounding  up  all  the  employees 
on  one  side  of  the  room  and  saying  we  want 
to  talk  to  you."  Chief  Montague  argued,  "we 
can  go  to  the  right  man  and  know  he  has 
the  evidence  In  his  pocket.  We  think  It  Is  to 
the  advantage  of  all  honest  employees  that 
we  can  prevent  them  from  being  under 
suspicion." 

He  stressed  that  the  lookout  galleries  are 
a  deterrent  since  the  employees  know  of 
their  existence  and  the  vast  majority  of 
postal  employees  are  honest.  Over  the  past 
6  years,  however,  close  to  3,000  employees 
have  been  caught  stealing  from  the  mails. 


The  legislators  who  attacked  the  lookout 
galleries  said  they  were  old-fashioned  snoop- 
ing devices  and  should  be  replaced  by  more 
mcxiern  metluxls  of  detection.  Chief  Mon- 
tague said  he's  still  looking  for  another 
method  that  worlcs. 

Closed  circuit  television  had  been  sug- 
gested but  experiments  showed  It  didn't 
have  the  quality  needed  for  this  work.  He 
said  he  had  been  advised  that  Canada  in- 
vested a  considerable  amount  to  install  tele- 
vision at  tlie  main  post  olflce  In  Peterbor- 
ough. Ontario,  B8t  Wiis  tearing  it  out  and  In- 
stalling lookout  galleries. 


SBA  DECENTRALIZATION  ACTION 
REPRESENTS  COMING  OF  AGE 
FOR  ITS  ALASKA  AND  PUERTO 
RICO  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday it  was  announced  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  will  undertake 
a  major  decentralization  of  its  head- 
quarters' functions,  by  transferring  its 
operations,  programing,  and  decision- 
making from  Washington,  D.C.,  to  its 
field  offices. 

In  the  course  of  this  change,  the  facil- 
ities at  Anchorage,  Alaska,  and  those  at 
47  other  branch  ofRces  will  be  elevated 
to  the  status  of  regional  oflfices. 

This  reorganization  is  in  accord  with 
the  progressive  conduct  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  by  its  present 
Administi^tor.  Eugene  P.  Foley.  With 
all  that  thp  SBA  does  for  the  Nation's 
4';.  million  small  busine.sses,  it  Is  some- 
what surprising  that  this  remarkable 
agency  operates  at  a  net  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  of  only  $8  million  a  year,  with 
80  percent  of  its  $35  million  budget  of 
1963  offset  by  fees  and  interest  from  its 
loans  and  programs. 

The  decentralization,  in  addition  to 
saving  an  estimated  $1  million  a  year 
in  handling  charges,  will  place  decision- 
making closer  to  the  people  and  to  their 
particular  geographic  problems. 

The  advantage  of  this  to  Alaska  is 
illustrated  by  the  earthquake  which 
.struck  on  Good  Friday,  March  27,  1964, 
covering  an  area  containing  60  percent 
of  Alaska's  population,  and  producing 
over  55  percent  of  the  State's  revenue. 

The  SBA  resjjonded  vigorously, 
through  its  disaster  loan  program.  Ad- 
ditional staff  was  mobilized  to  conduct 
more  than  3,000  interviews  and  inquiries 
of  victims;  and  Administrator  Foley 
visited  Alaska,  to  coordinate  the  overall 
effort.  By  the  end  of  1964,  the  SBA  had 
processed  1,388  applications  for  business 
and  home  loans,  of  which  1,217,  in  the 
amount  of  $61,753,394,  have  already  been 
approved.  Furthermore,  at  year's  end 
the  agency  had  actually  disbursed  checks 
totaling  $48,210,060.  covering  1.175  of  the 
approved  applications.  The  effect  of 
such  prompt  and  substantial  support  to 
individuals  and  businesses  can  readily  be 
Imagined. 

Since  its  inception,  the  SBA  has  meant 
much  to  Alaska's  economy.  Through 
September  1964.  aside  from  earthquake 
assistance,  476  business  loans,  totaling 
$25,732,000.  had  been  approved.  In  ad- 
dition. 999  prime  contracts,  totaling  over 
$55  million,  have  been  awarded  under  the 
SBA  set-aside  program  for  small  busi- 
nesses in  Alaska. 
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A  similar  regional  situation  was 
brought  to  my  attention  when  a  special 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  held  hearings  last  April, 
in  Puerto  Rico,  on  the  tax  treatment  of 
American  companies  with  Puerto  Rican 
affiliates  and  the  participation  by  small 
business  in  the  economic  progress  of 
Operation  Bootstrap. 

The  Small  Business  Office  of  Puerto 
Rico,  an  island  of  4.2  million  population, 
consistently  ranks  among  the  top  half 
dozen  offices  in  the  Nation  in  loan  ac- 
tivity, and  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
in  servicing  the  local  small  business  com- 
munity and  helping  to  foster  its  growth. 

As  a  consequence,  in  May  1964,  I  rec- 
ommended to  the  SBA  that  its  office  in 
San  Juan  be  upgraded  to  a  regional 
office,  so  that  loan  authority  could  be  in- 
ci-eased,  decisions  speeded,  and  program- 
ing and  operations  be  closer  to  the  local 
language  and  culture. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  last  week's 
action  puts  this  recommendation  into 
effect. 

I  understand  that  the  goal  of  this  de- 
centralization is,  bcgiitning  on  February 
1,  to  delegate  full  operational  authority 
to  the  SBA's  eight  area  offices,  for  rcdele- 
gation  to  the  regional  olfices,  such  as 
those  at  Anchorage  and  San  Juan.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  soon  as  the  regional  oflRces 
attain  their  full  experience  and  capacity, 
they  will  be  able  to  take  any  loan  action 
pursuant  to  the  Small  Business  Act  that 
the  Washington  office  foi-merly  could 
have  performed. 

For  both  of  these  offices,  whose  areas 
of  service  are  not  contiguous  with  the 
rest  of  continental  United  States,  this 
grant  of  authority  represents  a  highly 
desirable  coming  of  age  under  the  Na- 
tion's small  business  program.  Thus,  I 
heartily  commend  the  SBA  and  Mr. 
Foley  for  this  action. 


FRANK  P.  BRIGGS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  join  in  the  tribute  to  Frank  P.  Briggs, 
who  is  retiring  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Interior  for  Fish  and  Wildlife. 

More  than  most  men  could  ever  hope 
to  do.  Frank  Briggs  has  managed  to  con- 
fuse his  vocation  and  his  avocations. 
He  woi-ked  all  his  life  at  the  wise  use  of 
natural  resources,  while  supporting  him- 
self with  such  avocations  as  successful 
newspaperman,  potent  political  leader, 
and  beef  farmer. 

His  conservation  interest  began  with 
hunting,  as  such  awareness  has  begun 
with  so  many  of  us;  but  it  branched  on 
and  out  to  the  realization  that  earth 
and  air  and  water  are  the  basis  of  all 
life.  Yet  he  never  lost  interest  in  hunt- 
ing the  quail  of  Macon  County.  Mo.: 
and  he  flushed  them  before  his  bird  dogs 
last  November,  although  he  was  just  re- 
covering from  a  major  operation,  flow- 
ever,  he  did  modestly  admit  that  he 
could  no  longer  qualify  as  America's 
greatest  wing  shot. 

But  for  all  his  reputation  as  a  hunter, 
he  was  always  the  resource  manager 
who  adopted  the  principle  of  harvestable 
surpluses.  As  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Fish  and  Wildlife,  and  in  his  earlier 
State  conservation  work,  he  demanded 
research  and  regulations  based  upon  the 
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idea  that  hunters  would  harvest  only 
the  excess,  the  annual  increase  in  wild- 
life production  that  could  not  be  carried 
into  the  next  year.  This  was  his  guide 
in  duck-hunting  controversies,  in  water- 
fowl management,  and  in  dealing  with 
the  endangered  species  of  wildlife,  for 
which  he  demanded  full  protection. 

He  brought  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taryship of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior a  great  background.  He  had  been 
a  newspaperman  in  Oklahoma  and  in 
Missouri;  he  had  been  for  30  years  the 
publisher  and  the  active  editor  of  the 
Macon  (Mo.)  Chronicle-Herald;  for  14 
years  he  served,  most  actively,  on  the 
four-man,  bipartisan  Missouri  Conser- 
vation Commission  that  controls  fish, 
game,  and  forests  on  a  model  basis. 
Prior  to  that  contribution,  he  had  served 
his  native  commonwealth  as  State  sena- 
tor; and,  by  gubernatorial  appointment, 
he  completed  the  U.S.  Senate  term  of 
Harry  Truman  when  Mr.  Truman  was 
elected  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Briggs'  service  on  his  State's  con- 
servcitiou  commission  was  a  unique 
preparatioji  for  his  Assistant  Secretai-y- 
.ship,  for  he  made  policy  decisions  on  fish- 
ing and  hatcheries;  en  the  game  species 
of  his  native  land,  ranging  from  mourn- 
ing doves  to  deer;  and  on  the  forestry 
and  land-use  practices  in  an  area  of  45 
million  acres.  In  his  capacity  of  com- 
missioner, he  traveled  to  national  and 
international  meetings,  met  the  great 
men  of  conservation,  and  became  one  of 
those  great  men. 

When  he  came  to  Washington,  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife, 
he  brought  with  him  a  knowledge  of  the 
political  demands  within  a  democracy,  a 
realization  of  the  need  for  State-Federal 
coopei-ation,  an  understanding  of  the 
delicate  relations  between  State  wildlife 
depaitments  and  the  Federal  bureau  in 
game  management,  and  an  understand- 
ing of  public  information  needs. 

This  was  not  enough,  perhaps,  to  en- 
able him  to  succeed.  But  he  had  some- 
thing more — what  Aldo  Leopold  called 
"the  ecological  conscience,"  the  recogni- 
tion that  all  things  have  a  right  to  living 
space,  a  place  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
This,  with  his  other  qualities,  made  him 
a  great  leader  in  the  wildlife  field.  When 
Frank  Briggs  now  goes  back  to  Macon. 
Mo.,  and  to  the  daily  newspaper  which 
for  so  many  years  has  been  that  small 
town's  public  conscience,  he  will  carry 
with  him  the  knowledge  that  although 
he  has  served  his  country  in  several 
capacities,  his  country  has  given  him  a 
single  title:  "Conservationist." 
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REPORT  ON  ACTIVITIES  OF  KEENE, 
N.H.,  REGIONAL  INDUSTRIAL 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
contribution  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  to  our  economic 
growth  and  development  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. Training  and  education 
programs,  established  under  this  act,  to 
prepare  unskilled  workers  to  meet  the 
changing  demands  of  today's  labor  mar- 
ket form  an  integral  part  of  our  struggle 
to  reduce  unemployment. 


Typical  of  the  gains  in  creating  new 
job  opportunities,  new  jobs,  and  saving 
old  jobs  are  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Keene  Regional  Industrial  Foundation, 
of  Keene,  N.H.  Current  estimates  are 
that  300  to  400  new  jobs  or  job  oppor- 
tunities are  being  created  in  this  com- 
munity of  18,000. 

Not  only  have  these  programs  resulted 
in  the  training  of  adults,  but  they  have 
also  stimulated  cooperative  efforts  be- 
tween local  schools  and  industry  to  pro- 
vide vocational  training  for  young  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  heartily  commend  the 
farsightcd  efforts  of  the  Keene  Regional 
Industrial  Foundation  to  upgrade  the 
skills  of  existing  manpower,  as  well  as 
to  equip  high  school  students  with  the 
skills  necessary  for  entering  industry. 
With  the  thought  that  it  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  comprehensive  report 
on  the  activities  for  the  past  18  months 
of  tlie  Keene  Regional  Industrial  Foun- 
dation be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Keene     Regional     Industrial     Foundation 
Comprehensive  Activitt  Report  for  Year 
AND  One-half  Ended  December  1964 
Most  people  think  of  the  work  of  the  in- 
dustrial foundation  as  primarily  devoted  to 
seeking  out  new  Industry  and  persuading  it 
to  move  into  our  area.     Actually  the  work 
of  the  Keene  Foundation,  as  with  most  other 
local  foundations,  is  primarily  directed  to  the 
assistance  of  local  existing  industry  and  to 
concern  over  the  local  Industrial  and  eco- 
nomic climate. 

To  get  things  in  the  proper  perspective 
same  background  information  is  needed. 

In  the  United  States,  in  1  year,  300  to  500 
lndustri.;s  move  or  open  a  branch.  There  are 
15,000  organizations,  such  as  our  own  foun- 
dation, seeking  these  300  to  500  prospects. 
The  organizations  range  In  size  from  those 
like  our  own,  with  one  part-time  employee, 
to  those  employing  as  many  as  50  to  60.  Tak- 
ing an  average  of  three  employees  to  each  or- 
ganization, there  would  be  about  45.000  peo- 
ple competing  with  us  for  new  Industrial 
plants. 

Industries  are  attracted  to  an  area  pri- 
marily because  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
manpower  with  needed  skills;  secondly  by  a 
fair  and  equitable  tax  situation.  Housing, 
recreation,  climate  and  educational  facilities 
are  less  important  factors. 

Tax  advantages  are  less  of  a  factor  now 
than  they  were  some  years  ago.  Then,  en- 
ticements were  being  offered  by  some  areas, 
such  as  no  real  estate  taxes  for  10  years  or  a 
building  put  up  with  State  or  municipal 
funds  to  be  sold  to  the  occupant  at  less  than 
true  value  at  a  later  date.  Today,  most  com- 
munities recognize  that  an  Industry  at- 
tracted by  a  free  ride  Is  not  a  great  asset 
and  would  be  all  too  ready  to  move  else- 
where when  Initial  advantages  expire. 

New  Hampshire  and  Keene  are  competitive 
In  taxes,  and  we  seek  no  one  who  wants  a 
free  ride.  At  the  same  time  we  do  have  the 
means  to  build  a  plant  and  to  lease  or  sell 
it  on  favorable  terms  comparable  to  any 
other  State.  However,  the  new  Industry 
must  expect  to  shoulder  Its  fair  share  of  the 
cost  of  local  services  through  Its  tax  pay- 
ments. 

Keene  does  not  have  a  large  supply  of 
labor.  An  Industry  considering  a  new  com- 
munity normally  seeks  a  ratio  of  about  five 
interviews  to  one  hiring.  We  have  only  450 
unemployed  In  the  area,  most  of  whom  are 
unskilled.  In  addition  many  lack  other  qual- 
ities which  any  employer  wotild  seek.    While 


this  relatively  low  unemployment  reflects  a 
healthy  local  economy.  It  also  makes  it  dlfQ- 
cult  to  attract  new  Industry. 

A  shortage  of  low-rent  housing  is  part  of 
the  reason  we  are  short  of  labor.  Keene  has 
no  low-rent  housing  projects  fin£inced  by 
Federal  funds  or  otherwise.  Until  we  have 
such  housing,  Immigration  of  labor  can- 
not be  expected  in  any  significant  quan- 
tity. Without  a  larger  supply  of  labor,  more 
rapid  economic  growth  cannot  be  expected. 

In  general,  the  following  five  factors  char- 
acterize the  present  Keene  Industrial 
picture : 

1.  Keene's  Industry  Is  tremendously  di- 
versified. The  total  loss  of  our  largest 
employer  or  group  of  employers  In  one  field 
would  affect  only  15  percent  of  our  labor 
force. 

2.  Our  Industry  Is  healthy  and  progressive. 

3.  Our  Industry,  generally  speaking,  needs 
to  expand  and  wishes  to  do  so. 

4.  We  have  no  pool  of  trained  manpower. 

5.  We  have  InsuflBclent  housing  for  trained 
personnel  from  other  areas,  If  they  were 
recruited. 

All  these  factors  dictate  major  emphasis 
on  assisting  in  the  health  and  growth  of 
existing  Industry. 

Over  the  past  year  and  a  half  much  of 
the  activity  of  the  foundation  has  been  de- 
voted to  establishing  training  and  education 
courses  for  our  unskilled  people.  With  great 
help  and  cooperation  from  our  local  State 
employment  office,  as  well  as  the  employ- 
ment office  in  Concord  and  the  State  educa- 
tion department,  Keene  has  obtained  a  rela- 
tively large  share  of  the  funds  available  In 
our  State  for  adult  education  and  training. 
In  addition,  cooperation  of  local  Industry  and 
our  local  school  systems  has  been  of  vital 
Importance. 

Specifically,  what  has  been  accomplished? 

Funded  and  In  operation  are  two  machine 
operator's  courses  at  Keene  High  School  and 
two  machine  operator's  courses  at  Monad- 
nock  Regional  High  School. 

These  courses  are  designed  to  fill  a  fore- 
casted need  by  our  local  machine  tool  Indus- 
try of  some  200  new  jobs  In  the  next  2  years. 
They  will  all  be  completed  by  July  1.  1965, 
and  will  graduate  60  to  80  machine  oper- 
ators, trained  to  Industry  requirements  In 
courses  edited  and  approved  by  local  Indus- 
trial men.  Actually  the  first  Instructors  In 
the  com-se  are  foremen  at  two  local  plants. 

Funded  and  In  operation  are  two  clerk- 
t3rplst  courses  at  Keene  High  School  and  two 
stenographic-secretarial  course  at  Monad- 
nock  Regional  High  School. 

These  courses  are  also  to  be  completed 
by  July  1,  1965,  and  will  graduate  50  to  70 
women  capable  of  entering  local  offices, 
especially  the  home  office  of  one  of  our 
larger  industries:  Insurance. 

The  expansion  planned  by  National  Grange 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.  and  the  normal  attri- 
tion In  their  work  force,  due  to  marriages 
and  so  forth,  call  for  about  50  women  per 
year  to  enter  this  Industry  for  the  next  2  to  3 
years. 

The  foregoing  programs  have  been  estab- 
lished under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  utilizing  Federal  funds. 
They  have  placed  In  our  two  high  schools 
Industrial-type  and  modern  office  equipment 
worth  close  to  $100,000.  This  equipment  Is 
available  to  the  schools  for  their  own  voca- 
tional courses  during  school  hours.  It  does, 
however,  remain  the  property  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Under  the  same  act,  the  foundation  has 
worked  wfth  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training,  to 
obtain  on  the  Job  training  programs. 

Miniature  Precision  Bearings,  Inc.  now  has 
In  operation  a  course  given  In  the  plant  by 
MPB  instructors  to  teach  the  new  skills  re- 
quired In  the  manufacture  and  assembly  of 
the  Redeye  Missile.  Forty-five  people  are 
being  trained,  most  of  whom  are  not  now 
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employed;  others  will  be  upgraded  from 
other  jobs  within  the  plant,  but  in  either 
case  45  new  jobs  are  being  opened  up. 

Troy  Mills  now  has  in  operation  a  similar 
program  to  train  20  people  in  the  new  skills 
of  running  a  plastic  film  casting  range. 
This  range  is  replacing  12  blanket  looms  and 
brings  this  mill  into  a  new  market  of  arti- 
ficial leather  and  similar  products. 

American  Optical  Co.  lias  awaiting  ap- 
proval a  program  to  train  for  the  new  func- 
tion of  this  Keene  plant.  It  has  now  been 
assigned  the  building  of  machines  required 
by  the  entire  parent  company.  Machine 
shop  skills  and  new  assembly  skills  will  be 
taught  by  American  Optical's  own  men. 
About  75  new  jobs  are  Involved. 

Roberts-Hart,  Inc.,  has  awaiting  approval 
a  program  to  train  16  new  stitchers  for  24 
weeks  under  expert  instructors.  This  course 
will  enable  Roberts-Hart  to  substantially  in- 
crease production  to  meet  larger  sales  of 
newly  designed  shoes. 

In  addition  to  education  and  training,  the 
foundation  has  been  of  lielp  in  getting  the 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Building  into  partial 
operation.  One-half  of  the  plant  is  now  in 
use  and  employs  20  to  30  woodworkers. 

The  Foundation  also  helped  In  the  sale  of 
the  Abbott  Co.,  to  a  new  concern,  Abbott 
Industries.  This  sale  prevented  the  com- 
plete liquidation  of  the  plant,  and  it  will 
soon  be  back  in  operation,  employing  40  to 
50  woodworkers.  It  will  be  expanded  by  the 
Inclusion  within  the  plant  of  the  Harry 
Skinner  &  Son  wood  dimension  plant  for- 
merly located  in  North  Swanzey. 

We  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  a  nu- 
trient blending  plant  in  North  Walpole. 
This  new  $100,000  plant  will  employ  10.  Thus 
new  job  opportunities  have  been  created  for: 
60  to  80  machine  operators;  50  to  70  female 
office  personnel.  Thus  new  Jobs  have  been 
created  for:  45  at  MPB,  20  at  Troy  Mills.  75  at 
American  Optical,  16  at  Roberts-Hart,  10  at 
North  Walpole,  20  to  30  at  Lane  Bucket  in 
the  PPG  building.  Thus  jobs  were  saved 
for  40  to  50  at  Abbott  Industries. 

In  total,  336  to  396  new  jobs,  new  job  op- 
portunities or  jobs  saved  were  involved  in 
the  foundation's  activity  in  recent  months. 

We  should  fully  appreciate  the  tremen- 
dous importance  to  a  community  like  ours 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act.  During  the  past  year  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment allocated  SI  million  to  New  Hamp- 
shire for  education  and  training  programs, 
with  no  State  funds  required.  Under  the 
act,  State  participation  will  be  required  in 
the  next  2  years.  It  will  be  asked  to  provide 
one-third  of  the  total  cost  next  year  and 
two-thirds  the  following  year.  It  is  of  great 
importance  that  we  do  all  we  can  here  in 
Keene  to  point  out  what  has  been  accom- 
plished under  the  act  and  to  urge  adoption 
by  the  State  of  its  share  in  this  absolutely 
vital  program  for  the  next  2  years. 

In  addition  to  training  adults  under  pro- 
grams already  described,  utilization  of  the 
act  has  placed  in  our  two  high  schools  equip- 
ment which  will  train  our  vocational  stu- 
dents on  industrial-type  machinery  or  mod- 
ern office  machines  and  make  them  ready  to 
enter  Industry  at  graduation.  It  has  stimu- 
lated thinking  about  the  great  value  of  good 
vocational  courses  in  the  schools,  has  stim- 
ulated cooperation  between  educators  and 
industrialists  and  has  brought  them  together 
working  for  vocational  courses  which  will 
graduate  young  people  ready  to  take  a  re- 
sponsible place  in  the  community. 

The  foundation  is  assisting  in  planning 
a  cooperative  program  by  education  and 
Industry  under  which  pupils  may  attend 
school  in  the  morning  and  then  go  to  work 
in  a  local  plant  or  office  in  the  afternoon. 
All  of  this  is  to  be  planned  and  scheduled 
as  a  complete  vocational  program  which  will 
train  the  pupils  in  the  particular  skill 
needed  by  a  particular  industry.  In  addi- 
tion to  earning  a  minimum  wage  while  work- 
ing at  the  plant  or  office,  upon  his  gradua- 


tion a  job  will  be  waiting  for  the  student  for 
which  he  has  been  specifically  prepared. 

This  program  is  only  in  the  planning  stage 
but,  properly  set  up  and  scheduled,  can  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  our  economy  as  well 
as  to  scores  of  young  people  in  the  area.  It 
should  give  the  vocational  program  the  pres- 
tige and  dignity  it  deserves.  The  effect  on 
school  dropouts  can  only  be  surmised,  but 
it  should  help  tremendously  to  keep  young 
people  in  school  and  earning  a  small  income 
at  the  same  time. 

Visible  evidence  of  confidence  In  Keene 
by  our  industrial  community  is  demon- 
strated by  expansions  at  Kingsbury  Machine 
Tool  Co.,  Markem  Machine  Co.,  and  Marlboro 
Manufacturing  Co.;  by  activity  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Building  and  at  Abbott  Industries.  If 
v/e  are  correct  in  saying  that  300  to  400  new 
jobs  or  job  opportunities  are  being  created, 
this  should  mean  $1  million  to  $1,500,000  of 
additional  payroll  coming  into  the  commu- 
nity in  the  next  12  to  18  months. 

What  of  the  future?  Given  conditions  as 
they  exist,  with  a  shortage  of  skills  and  a 
shortage  of  housing  to  attract  skilled  man- 
power, our  attention  must  be  focused  on 
continued  training  and  education.  Every 
possible  means  must  be  utilized  to  upgrade 
skills  of  our  existing  manpower,  to  graduate 
high  school  students  with  skills  to  enter  in- 
dustry and  to  educate  technicians  and  engi- 
neers at  the  college  level.  The  remarkable 
growth  of  industry  around  Boston  has  been 
fostered  by  its  great  educational  complex. 
We  must  emulate  this  in  a  smaller  way  using 
our  high  schools  and  the  new  liberalized  pro- 
gram of  the  Keene  State  College. 


HATS  OFF  TO  THE  CITY  OF 
I*,IADISON 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
November,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
made  a  decision  to  close  95  military 
installations. 

As  expected,  the  decision  brought  on 
a  flow  of  stormy  protests  from  commu- 
nities affected,  out  not  from  the  city  of 
Madison,  which  suffered  the  shutdown  of 
the  Truax  Air  Force  Base,  in  Madison — 
a  $25  million  a  year  loss  to  this  city  of 
150,000  people.    ' 

I  quote  from  a  resolution  adopted  on 
November  24  by  the  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  Madison: 

Although  our  economy  may  suffer  tem- 
porarily, we  recognize  the  overall  good  to 
the  country,  and  therefore  commend  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  its  decision. 

Here  is  an  inspiring  example  of 
statesmanship. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REConD,  as  follows: 

Resolution  of  City  of  Madison,  Wis. 

By  Mayor  Henry  E.  Reynolds,  Council  Pres- 
ident James  O.  Pfefferle,  and  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  common  council,  as  follows:  John 
P.  Connell,  Leo  J.  Cooper,  Harrison  L. 
Garner,  James  C.  Gill,  James  P.  Goulette, 
Robert  L.  Guerin,  Lyle  O.  Johnson,  Richard 
D.  Kopp,  James  A.  Marks,  Lawrence  J.  Mc- 
cormick, William  S.  McCullough,  Robert  C. 
McMurray,  George  R.  Olp,  George  H.  Reger, 
Robert  L.  Reynolds,  Jr..  Harold  E.  Rohr,  Pete 
Schmidt.  Donald  H.  Smith,  William  Brad- 
ford Smith,  Thomas  J.  Stavrum,  Ellsworth 
J.  Swenson. 

"Whereas  Truax  Air  Force  Base  has  been 
located  in  the  city  of  Madison  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century;   and 

"Whereas  during  this  period  of  time,  the 
Madison     area     has     derived     considerable 


financial  benefit  from  the  location  of  Truax 
Air  Force  Base  in  this  city;  and 

"Whereas  the  city  of  Madison  and  its 
citizens  have  been  justly  proud  of  the  loca- 
tion of  tiie  base  at  this  city,  have  been 
pleased  to  have  many  Air  Force  families  living 
within  the  city,  and  have  derived  consider- 
able prestige  from  the  fact  that  Truax  Air 
Force  Base  was  a  part  of  our  city;  and 

"Whereas  many  persons  who  performed 
military  duties  at  Truax  Air  Force  Base  have 
since  returned  to  our  city  to  make  it  their 
permanent  home;   and 

"Whereas  many  of  these  Air  Force  veterans 
are  now  numbered  among  our  most  distln- 
gviished  and  useful  citizens;  and 

"Whereas  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
announced  that  Truax  Air  Force  Base  will 
be  deactivated  during  1698:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it  and  it  hereby  is 

"Resolved,  That  the  city  clerk  by  a  copy 
of  this  resolution,  Inform  the  commanding 
officer  of  Truax  Air  Force  Base  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  in  spite  of  this 
loss  to  our  community,  the  common  council 
wishes  it  to  be  known  that: 

"1.  We  will  miss  all  of  the  military  and 
civilian  personnel  and  their  dependents  who 
will  be  leaving  this  area  in  the  near  future, 
and  we  will  welcome  their  return  in  the 
future,  either  as  civilians  or  as  military 
personnel; 

"2.  Although  our  economy  may  suffer  tem- 
porarily, we  recognize  the  overall  good  to 
the  country  and  therefore  commend  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  its  decision;  and 

"3.  If  at  any  time  in  the  futvire  military 
services  desire  to  return  to  our  area,  we 
will  be  pleased  to  have  them  serve  here  and 
be  a  part  of  our  community. 

"4.  We  will  always  regard  Truax  Field  as  a 
living  memorial  to  Lt.  Thomas  LeRoy  Truax, 
of  Madison,  and  to  all  who  have  died  in  the 
service   of   their   country." 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  foregoing  reso- 
lution was  adopted  by  the  Common  CoimcU 
of  the  City  of  Madison,  Wis.,  at  a  meeting 
held  on  the  24th  day  of  November  1964. 

Eldon  L.  Hoel. 

City  Clerk. 


PROPOSED  NATIONAL  SEASHORE  AT 
ASSATEAGUE  ISLAND 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  days,  I  have  attempted 
to  apprise  my  fellow  Senators  and  the 
rest  of  the  American  people  of  the  need 
for  a  national  seashore  at  Assateague 
Island.  Last  Wednesday,  I  introduced 
proposed  legislation  which  would  create 
such  a  seashore.  Ten  of  my  colleagues 
joined  me  at  that  time,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  four  more  have  subsequently 
added  their  names  as  cosponsors  of  this 
bill. 

Late  last  week,  I  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  several  editorials 
which  pointed  out  the  need  for  quick 
action  on  the  bill.  At  this  time  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  more  edi- 
torials— one  from  the  Balitimore  News- 
American  of  Januai-y  8,  and  one  broad- 
cast by  Washington  radio  station 
WWDC— be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News-American, 
Jan. 8, 1965] 

ASSATE.-^GUE  A   NATIONAL  PARK 

At  long  last,  the  outlook  for  prompt  con- 
gressional action  to  establish  Assateague 
Island  as  a  national  seashore  park  is  bright. 

Senator  Daniel  B.  Brewster  and  Repre- 
sentative  Carlton   R.   Sickles   have  intro- 


duced companion  bills  to  bring  this  about, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall 
has  called  on  the  Senate  and  House  commit- 
tees which  will  handle  them  to  give  them 
"the  highest  priority." 

Tlio  Brewster-Sickles  bills  would  permit 
the  setting  aside  of  600  acres  on  the  island 
for  overnight  tourist  facilities.  Tliis  repre- 
sents a  compromise.  The  original  Interior 
Department  plan  made  no  provision  for  such 
facilities,  but  they  were  included  in  the  plan 
last  year  to  enlist  the  support  of  Representa 
tive  Rogers  C  B.  Morton,  who  represents  the 
Eastern  Shore  where  Assateague  is  located. 

Private  lot-owners  will,  of  course,  be  com- 
pensated under  the  government  plan. 

As  Secretary  Udall  points  out,  the  time  to 
act  is  now^  If  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals 
sustains  a  lower  court  decision  which  over- 
turned a  State  refusal  to  allow  private  in- 
terests to  build  on  Assateague,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  forestall  private  development  which 
would  greatly  complicate  the  situation. 

Tlie  controversy  over  the  future  of  Assa- 
teague has  simmered  for  over  a  dozen  years 
now.  During  that  time,  the  people  of  Mary- 
land could  have  been  enjoying  the  facilities 
of  a  park  on  the  island.  We  hope  the  Secre- 
tary is  justified  in  his  optimi.sm,  and  that  the 
delays  are  finally  at  an  end. 


[From  WWDC,  Washington,  D.C.] 
The  Push  for  Assateague 

To  all  of  us  who  have  pushed  the  national 
seashore  plan  proposed  for  Maryland's  Assa- 
teague Island,  these  recent  words  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  offer  hope:  "We  m\ist  make  a 
massive  effort  to  save  the  countryside  and 
establish — as  a  green  legacy  for  tomorrow — 
more  large  and  small  parks,  more  seashores 
and  open  spaces  than  have  been  created 
during  any  period  in  our  history." 

We  trust  the  President's  words  Indicate 
the  White  House  will  side  with  the  Interior 
Department,  the  Maryland  congressional 
delegation,  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  and 
millions  of  ordinary  people  living  in  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
prevailing  view  of  all  of  these  officials  and 
citizens  is  that — properly  developed — Assa- 
teague could  become  an  invaluable  recrea- 
tional resource  within  reach  of  33  million 
Americans. 

In  fact,  the  only  opposition  to  the  Idea 
continues  to  come  from  the  Worcester  Coun- 
ty Commissioners.  They  insist  that  most  of 
the  island  develop  as  privately  owner  sea- 
side cottages  with  the  Inevitable  honky- 
tonks,  souvenir  stands,  and  similar  resort- 
type  blight  that  has  already  gobbled  up  most 
of  the  vanishing  shoreline.  They  apparently 
have  no  faith  at  all  in  the  economic  bononza 
that  millions  of  annual  visitors  to  a  great 
national  seashore  park  would  bring  to  the 
adjacent  areas  of  Worcester  County. 

No  one  likes  to  brush  aside  the  wishes  of 
a  local  minority.  But  In  this  case  there  is 
clearly  a  need  for  a  broader  view  than  the 
county  officials  seem  able  to  take. 


THE  HARTKE  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
BILL  AND  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
GUIDELINES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  have  received  President  Johnson's 
recommendations  entitled  "Toward  Pull 
Educational  Opportunity."  For  some 
time,  I  have  concentrated  my  attention 
on  the  great  enterprise  of  education, 
whose  scope  from  kindergarten  to  grad- 
uate and  postgraduate  levels  is  so  all-en- 
compassing. At  this  time,  I  shall  com- 
ment briefly  on  the  part  dealing  with  the 
needs  for  college  students. 

I  point  out  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  the  close  parallel  or  Identity  be- 
tween the  concern  the  President  has  ex- 


pressed and  the  program  in  the  college 
assistance  bill,  S.  5,  which  I  introduced 
last  Wednesday. 

That  bill  is  still  on  the  desk,  and  will 
be  open  to  cosponsors  until  the  close  of 
business  on  Friday.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment, 24  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
expressed  their  desire  to  join  me  in  spon- 
soring this  measure. 

Let  me  call  attention,  Mr.  President,  to 
the  portion  of  the  President's  message 
labeled  "A,"  in  the  "higher  education" 
section,  dealing  with  "assistance  to  stu- 
dents," since  this  is  the  area  of  S.  5. 

Title  I  of  my  bill  deals  with  the  first 
area  of  the  message.  The  student  grants 
or  scholarships,  which  title  I  of  my  bill 
proposes,  will  amount  to  $75  million  an- 
nually. This  is  clearly  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  sum  to  which  President 
Johnson  referred  when  he  spoke  of  help- 
ing in  this  way  up  to  140,000  students  in 
the  first  year. 

My  bill  calls  for  an  expansion  of  the 
work-study  program,  under  the  OflBce  of 
Education,  as  the  message  recommends. 
In  fact,  the  existing  program  under  the 
poverty  effort  is  couched  in  terms  for  the 
most  part  identical  in  language  to  that 
which  appeared  in  my  bill,  S.  2490,  last 
year,  and  which  is  retained  in  S.  5.  An 
authorization  of  $250  million  a  year  for 
this  purpose  would  aid,  it  is  estimated, 
330,000  students  annually.  Assistance 
would  go  to  students  who  need  help,  even 
though  they  come  from  middle-income, 
rather  than  lower  income,  families. 

The  federally  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram embodied  in  title  II  of  my  bill  is 
also  supported  by  the  message  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Embodied  in  it  is  a  pro- 
\asion  which  the  President  specifically 
endorsed — "that  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
interest  payments  on  guaranteed  private 
loans  to  college  students  be  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government." 

Specifically,  under  the  Hartke  bill,  this 
part  of  the  interest  load  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  2  percent, 
making  possible  a  likely  effective  rate  of 
4  percent  to  the  student.  The  need  for 
this  kind  of  self-help  for  private  loans 
to  the  student  himself,  at  a  low  cost,  with 
repayment  out  of  later  earnings,  is  vast. 
Under  the  Hartke  bill,  provision  is  made 
for  $700  million  of  private  credit,  guar- 
anteed by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
with  aid  to  the  student  on  the  interest 
burden.  This  will  open  doors  to  scores 
of  thousands  who  have  been  waiting  for 
just  such  effective  aid  to  be  undertaken, 
with  the  burden  for  repayment  on  their 
own  individual  responsibility. 

The  package  principle  involved  both  in 
the  Hartke  bill  and  in  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  message  has  been 
endorsed  by  leading  educators  and  their 
associations.  This  appears  clearly  from 
the  hearing  record  developed  last  year  in 
connection  with  the  consideration  of  S. 
2490.  Acceptance  of  these  principles  is 
reflected  further  in  the  approval  by  the 
Education  Subcommittee  of  such  legisla- 
tion last  year,  and  the  recommendation 
to  the  Senate  by  the  full  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee. 

I  note  a  further  point  on  which  the 
President's  view  corresponds  to  my  own. 
It  is  at  the  point  where  he  stated  un- 
equivocally that  the  kind  of  measures 


he  recommends,  and  which  I  have  already 
introduced,  comprises — "a  more  effective, 
fairer,  and  far  less  costly  way  of  provid- 
ing assistance  than  the  various  tax  credit 
devices  which  have  been  proposed. 

This  was  my  contention  on  the  day 
when  I  first  introduced  S.  2490.  It  is 
still  my  contention. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  in  this  entire  section  Presi- 
dent Johnson  agrees  with  the  approach 
of  the  Hartke  bill.  Based  on  the  experi- 
ence of  last  year's  hearings,  Senate  bill  5 
deserves  the  full  support  it  is  finding, 
which  I  hope  will  be  further  extended  to 
it.  I  hope  and  trust  that  this  bill  will  re- 
ceive early  enactment. 


NOMINATION  OP  JOHN  CARVER  TO 
BE    UNDER    SECRETARY    OF   THE 
DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR- 
STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  MORSE 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  today  I 
had  the  great  privilege  of  presenting  to 
the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  my  strong  support  for  the 
nomination  of  John  Carver  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior.    Because   of  my  high  regard  for 
John  Carver,  I  should  like  to  read  that 
statement  at  this  time  and  I  crave  the 
indulgence  of  my  colleagues  as  I  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  submit  this  statement  in 
support  of  the  nomination  of  John  Car- 
ver to  serve  as  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  In  my  opin- 
ion, Mr.  Carver  is  eminently  qualified 
for  this  position  and  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  cite  two  outstanding  achievements 
which  demonstrate  that  he  has  the  abil- 
ity to  serve  well  in  this  new  assignment. 
The  members  of  this  committee,  espe- 
cially Senators  Anderson  and  Bible,  will 
remember  that  in  1961,  I  suggested  a 
totally  new  approach  to  rangeland  con- 
servation. I  urged  a  program  of  direct 
investments  where  surveys  showed  a  need 
both  to  reduce  grazing  and  to  treat  a 
deteriorated  watershed.  I  urged  a  pro- 
gram of  comprehensive  watershed  de- 
velopment for  our  rangeland. 

This  led  to  four  pilot  projects  in  Ore- 
gon, New  Mexico,  Nevada,  and  Idaho. 

These  have  produced  outstanding  con- 
servation results  and  in  the  process  have 
stabilized — yes,  increased — grazing  use. 

John  Carver  played  a  large  and  con- 
structive role  in  the  implementation  of 
this  program. 

On  Columbus  Day,  1962,  a  hurricane 
swept  the  Pacific  Northwest,  blowing 
down  billions  of  board  feet  of  timber  in 
the  State  of  Oregon,  as  well  as  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  As  the  chairman 
knows,  John  Carver  responded  at  once. 
He  acted  as  a  catalyst  to  unite  public 
and  private  efforts  in  what  became  a 
most  successful  endeavor  to  salvage  for 
economic  use  the  greatest  amount  of 
timber  to  have  been  destroyed  by  an  act 
of  nature.  The  prompt  action  that  John 
Carver  spearheaded  averted  the  destruc- 
tion of  billions  of  additional  board  feet 
of  standing  timber  by  insects  and  dis- 
ease. 

John  Carver,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Interior,  has  done  an  outstanding  job  In 
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the  public  interest  for  consei-vatlon.  I 
am  delighted  that  the  President  has  sub- 
mitted his  name  for  the  post  of  Under 
Secretai-y.  and  I  urge  his  prompt  con- 
firmation, both  by  this  committee  and 
by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning,'  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  Is  closed. 


STATUS  OP  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE 
ECONOMIC.  SOCIAL.  AND  POLITI- 
CAL PICTURE  OF  THIS  NATION 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  in  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  address  to  the  joint  ses- 
sion of  Cons^rcss  on  January  4,  he  made 
this  statement: 

Our  oi'ononiy  owes  much  to  the  etHclcncy 
i>f  our  fciriuprp.  We  must  continue  to  assure 
them  the  opportunity  to  erirn  a  fair  reward. 
I  h;ive  In.structed  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  le;ul  a  major  elFort  to  lind  new  ap- 
proaches to  reduce  the  heavy  cost  of  our 
farm  proi:r:im.^  and  to  direct  more  of  our 
effort  to  the  small  farmer  who  needs  help 
most. 

This  statement  has  been  widely  inter- 
preted as  a  recommendation  for  the  re- 
ductioii  or  elimination  of  Government 
services  to  farmers  includini;  crop  price 
support  programs. 

While  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent contemplates  drastic  action  in  this 
direction,  I  readily  agree  that  some  farm 
programs  have  been  costly  in  terms  of 
value  received  and  are  in  need  of  review 
and  revision. 

I  cannot,  however,  let  the  all  too  prev- 
alent impression  that  the  American 
farmer  is  wallowing  in  a  wealth  of  Gov- 
ernment handouts — or  that  American 
agriculture  is  expendable  in  terms  of  in- 
ternational trade  and  investment  go  un- 
challenged. 

Just  yesterday.  I  read  this  statement 
in  a  weekly  magazme: 

Aid  for  small  farmers:  The  President  Is 
annoyed  by  the  fact  that  80  percent  of  the 
Governmenfs  commodity  assistance  funds 
(totiU:  $'J.3  billion  last  year)  gnes  to  1  mil- 
lion farmers  who  earn  niore  than  $9.5liO  nn- 
nually.  while  some  2  5  million  poorer  farm- 
ers must  share  the  remaining  20  percent. 
ARrlculture  Department  oiriclals  arc  working 
on  a  deUilled  plan  to  meet  the  President's 
specifications. 

This  is  only  one  instance  in  which  the 
public  is  misled  as  to  the  income  of 
farmers. 

The  $9,500  referred  to  is  not  income  to 
the  farmer,  but  receipts  from  farm  sales 
from  which  must  be  deducted  costs  of 
supplies,  interest,  taxes,  insurance,  sell- 
ing charges,  transportation,  and  other 
costs. 

Imagine  a  manufacturer  having  gross 
sales  of  $9,500  a  year  and  regarding  that 
amount  as  his  income. 

Yet  the  public  is  supposed  to  believe 
that  the  gross  sales  from  a  farm  are 
clearly  income  to  the  farmer. 

As  for  farmers  with  gross  sales  of 
less  than  $9,500  per  year,  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  wallowing  in  prosperity. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may 
have  gained  a  false  impression  of  the 
status  of  agriculture  in  the  economic,  so- 
cial, and  political  picture  of  this  Nation, 
I  am  now  going  to  present  certain  facts 
for  the  record,  hoping  that  some  of  our 


people,  especially  the  people  of  the  large 
urban  areas  of  America,  may  find  time  to 
read  them. 

How  important  is  agriculture  to  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States? 

To  what  extent  does  it  contribute  to 
our  military  and  economic  security? 

The  figures  I  shall  give  you  have  all 
been  furnished  to  me  by  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

What  percentage  of  the  people  now 
gainfully  employed  are  directly  or  indi- 
rectly dependent  on  agriculture? 

Let  us  start  off  with  the  6.5  million 
workers  on  the  land  itself. 

Then,  we  must  add  6  million  more 
workers  who  produce  the  supplies  and 
equipment  which  farmers  use. 

Dependency  on  the  fann  does  not  end 
with  the  harvesting  of  the  crop,  how- 
ever, for  10  million  more  people  are  en- 
gaged in  transporting,  storing,  process- 
ing, handling,  and  selling  the  products  of 
agriculture. 

Add  these  categories  together  and  we 
find  that  3  out  of  every  10  persons  em- 
ployed in  private  industry  look  to  the 
farm  for  their  income. 

What  do  farmers  require  that  keep  so 
many  nonfarm  people  employed? 

Let  me  give  just  a  few  examples. 

Farmers  last  year  spent  well  over  $3 
billion  for  new  tractors,  motor  vehicles, 
and  other  equipment,  or  more  than  three 
times  as  much  as  the  entire  iron  and 
steel  industry  spent  for  new  equipment 
and  new  plants. 

Farmers  spent  over  $3.3  billion  for 
maintenance  of  equipment  and  fuel  and 
lubricants  with  which-to  run  it. 

Let  those  who  would  trade  off  agri- 
culture in  return  for  petroleum  markets 
abroad  stop  and  realize  that  the  best 
market  in  the  world  for  petroleum  prod- 
ucts is  the  American  farm. 

The  American  farmer  uses  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  fertilizer,  lime,  spray 
material,  rubber  tires,  and  hundreds  of 
other  Items,  the  production  of  which 
keeps  6  million  workers  employed. 

Except  for  agriculture,  the  transporta- 
tion systems  of  America  would  deteri- 
orate and  decay. 

Some  of  our  more  profitable  rail  lines 
would  find  themselves  In  the  red  were  It 
not  for  the  business  of  hauling  supplies 
to  the  farm  and  crops  from  the  farm  to 
consuming  centers,  processing  plants, 
and  shipping  ports. 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  larg- 
est exporter  of  farm  commodities  sup- 
plying last  year — fiscal  1964 — one-fifth 
of  the  world's  agricultural  exports. 

This  business  required  financing,  In- 
land transportation,  storage,  and  ocean 
transportation  for  55  million  long  tons — 
enough  to  fill  l'/2  million  freight  cars 
or  5.500  cargo  ships. 

Processing  and  packing  plants  for 
meats,  poultry,  milk,  grain  products,  and 
fruits  and  vegetables  alone  employ  well 
over  a  million  nonfarm  employees. 

What  about  the  investment  on  the 
farms? 

The  total  value  of  agricultural  assets 
amounts  to  $226  billion,  or  two-thirds  as 
much  as  the  value  of  the  current  assets 
of  all  the  corporations  of  the  United 
States  put  together — and  nearly  2'/2 
times  the  value  of  all  U.S.  investments  in 
the  rest  of  the  world. 


We  had  better  think  twice  before  we 
do  anything  to  depreciate  the  solid  in- 
vestment in  American  agriculture  in  fa- 
vor of  more  tempting  and  more  pre- 
carious oversea  lures. 

Up  to  now,  I  have  directed  my  remarks 
to  the  domestic  economic  importance  of 
agriculture. 

It  should  be  clear  to  everyone  who 
reads,  listens,  or  thinks,  that  any  serious 
decline  in  the  volume  of  our  agricultural 
production  or  the  income  of  our  farm 
people  would  be  the  surest  way  to  bring 
on  a  national  economic  depression.  It 
has  happened  before.  It  could  happen 
again. 

It  is  not  only  that  farm  production  is 
a  low-cost  source  of  food  and  fiber  for 
our  own  people  that  should  concern  us. 

It  is  also  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  the  principal  supplier  of  food 
products  to  the  world. 

Sixty-three  million  acres  of  our  300 
million  harvested  acres  produce  for  ex- 
port. 

This  amounts  to  about  the  same  acre- 
age of  cropland  that  is  harvested  in  the 
three  great  farming  States  of  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  and  Kansas. 

Our  export  of  farm  products  now 
amounts  to  nearly  $6  billion  a  year,  or 
nearly  one-third  of  our  total  export 
business. 

Our  agricultural  abundance  is  a 
powerful  force  for  world  peace. 

It  has  helped  to  prevent  hunger  and 
has  promoted  economic  growth  in  the 
newly  developing  countries  of  the  world. 

It  has  encouraged  sorely  distressed  na- 
tions to  adhere  to  more  democratic  prin- 
ciples of  government. 

As  an  example  of  what  U.S.  food 
abundance  is  doing  to  stabilize  gov- 
ernments elsewhere,  let  me  read  a  news 
dispatch  which  came  over  the  wires  on 
January  7  of  this  year : 

New  Delhi.  India. — India's  food  crisis 
came  home  today  with  Jolting  impact  for 
this  capital's  3  million  residents.  The 
Government  announced  rationing  of  sugar, 
wheat,  and  rice  will  begin  next  month. 

The  three  staple  foods  for  vegetarian 
Hindus  have  been  In  short  supply  for  months. 
But  the  capital  has  been  spared  the  grinding 
hunger  that  has  sparked  food  riots  elsewhere. 

This  week,  however,  retail  prices  hit  new 
highs,  spreading  fear  of  even  greater  short- 
ages.   This  kicked  oCf  a  wave  of  hoarding. 

To  halt  panic,  the  Government  announced 
seven  special  trains  speeding  toward  New 
Delhi  from  the  west  coast  of  Bombay  with 
wheat  imported  from  the  United  States.  It 
will  be  sold  In  830  fair-price  shops. 

What  we  are  doing  in  India  to  help 
stave  off  inflation,  hunger,  and  possible 
riots  is  only  one  manifestation  of  the 
effect  of  America's  crop  production 
bounty. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  this 
part  of  the  President's  statement: 

I  have  instructed  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  lead  a  major  effort  to  find  new 
approaches  to  reduce  the  heavy  costs  of  our 
farm  programs  and  to  direct  more  of  our 
effort  to  the  small  farmer  who  needs  help 
most. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  President  for 
his  desire  to  cut  the  costs  of  Government 
and  hope  that  he  will  apply  such  good 
intentions  not  only  to  agriculture  but  to 
expenditures  for  other  factors  of  our 
economy  as  well. 


I  am  .sure  that  a  near  miracle  can  be 
achieved  in  that  field  if  the  effort  is  ap- 
plied with  equal  vigor  to  industry— the 
armed  services,  space  exploration,  inter- 
national operations,  and  all  other  gov- 
ernmental operations. 

A  fine  start  could  be  made  by  reducing 
some  of  the  seemingly  exhorbitant  tax 
deductions  allowed  certain  phases  of  in- 
dustry. 

Lest  we  be  tempted  to  use  the  meat 
ax  on  agricultural  program  costs,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  well  to  know  what  we 
are  now  spending  in  the  name  of  farm 
programs  and  who  would  be  most  af- 
fected by  a  reduction  in  such  programs. 

According  to  the  figures  which 
the  public  sees,  the  budget  expenditures 
for  agriculture  amounted  to  $7,926  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964. 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  figure 
may  be  reduced  a  billion  dollars  or  more 
in  fiscal  year  1965. 

These  figures  are  indeed  formidable 
and  would  give  us  cau.se  for  much  con- 
cern if  accepted  at  face  value. 

What  the  j}eople  are  not  told  is  that 
well  over  half  of  the  costs  charged  to 
agriculture  are,  in  fact,  spent  for  the 
general  public  rather  than  the  farmer. 

Over  much  of  the  country,  well  over 
half  of  the  work  of  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice and  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice is  now  directed  to  the  needs  of  non- 
farm  people. 

Let  me  give  you  just  a  few  examples 
to  show  how  thoroughly  the  appropria- 


tions for  agriculture  are  now  being  di- 
verted to  public  use. 

I  shall  use  the  preliminary  figures  for 
fiscal  year  1964. 

First.  Sales  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  for  foreign  currencies 
amounted  to  $1,452  million,  the  cost 
of  which  was  all  charged  to  agricul- 
ture while  the  proceeds  were  made 
available  to  State  Department,  Defense 
Department,  and  other  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Second.  Emergency  food  relief  to 
friendly  people  in  other  nations 
amounted  to  $215  million. 

Third.  Payments  to  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  armed  services  for  pur- 
chase of  dairy  products  amounted  to  $45 
million. 

In  that  connection,  a  disturbing  ru- 
mor came  to  me  yesterday,  that  the  ad- 
ministration may  possibly  recommend 
elimination  of  the  practice  of  furnishing 
of  milk  to  the  Armed  Forces  in  present 
quantities. 

This  cost  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture started  a  few  years  ago  after 
complaints  were  received  from  young 
men  stationed  at  Fort  Dix  and  at  other 
camps  in  this  country  that  they  could 
not  get  milk,  and  were  give  a  half-pint 
for  breakfast,  which  they  could  use  on 
their  cereal,  or  drink  it  and  then  eat 
their  cereal  dry.  Additional  supplies  of 
milk  were  subsequently  made  available. 
An  arrangement  was  made  whereby  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  charged 
half  the  cost  of  the  milk  furnished  to 


the  camps,  and  the  armed  services  sup- 
posedly paid  the  other  half  of  the  cost. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  rumor  that 
the  supply  of  milk  to  the  armed  services 
is  to  be  restricted  is  not  true. 

Fourth.  The  cost  of  school  programs 
amounted  to  $277  million,  all  of  which 
was  charged  to  agriculture. 

Fifth.  The  cost  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  and  other  conservation  pro- 
grams for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
amounted  to  $512  million. 

Finally,  I  would  also  point  out  that 
when  loans  are  made  by  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  and  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  they  are  charged 
as  an  agricultural  expense,  but  when 
they  are  repaid  with  interest,  as  they 
are,  the  receipts,  amounting  to  several 
hundred  million  dollars  a  year,  are  paid 
into  the  U.S.  Treasury  with  no  credit 
given  to  agriculture. 

Rather  than  bore  the  Senate  with  fur- 
ther examples  at  this  time,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  tables  furnished  me  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  giving  a 
breakdown  between  the  costs  of  pro- 
grams which  are  predominantly  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  costs  of 
programs  benefitting  the  public  or  those 
who  have  little  or  no  direct  connection 
with  farming.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair).  Is 
there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


U.S.  Depart.mk.nt  of  Agriculturk 
Budget  expenditures,  fiscal  years  1964  c^nd  1065  {based  on  1.965  midyear  budget  review) 

[In  minions  of  dollars] 


Propraiiis  wliitli  dearly  provide  benefits  to  consumers, 
businessmen,  and  tlie  general  public: 
Proprains  liavint;  forei^in  relations  and  defense  aspects: 

Sales  of  surplus  apricultural  coiiiuiodilies  for  foreign 
currencies  -  

Einerpency  funiiiic  relief  to  friendly  peoples.. 

Donations  of  coninioditles  acQuirod  by  CCC 

hitirnational  Wheat  Apreement -. 

Transfer  of  bartered  materials  to  supplemental 
stoeljpile .     .  

I/onc-term  supply  contracts 

Payments  to  N'eterans'  ,\dministration  and  armed 
services  under  sec.  202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
KMU,  as  amended,  for  milk  and  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts used  in  cxwss  of  normal  re(iuireinents 


Total. 


Food  distribution  programs: 

Commodity  purcliascs  under  removal  of  .surplus 

ai-Tieullural  commodities  — -- 

Commodities  acquired  by  CCC - 

Pilot  food  stamp  plan - 

School  luncli  program 

Special  milk  program - -• 


19C4  ' 


1.452 

215 

345 

86 

83 
53 


45 


2,279 


Total. 


Investment  in  RE  A  and  FIIA  loans,  which  are  sub- 
ject to  repavment: 

KE.\  loans - 

FIIA  loans ■ 


Total. 


Long-range  programs  for  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
tural resources,  including  research,  meat  inspection, 
disease  and  pest  control,  education,  market  develop- 
ment and  services,  protection  of  soil  and  water  re- 
sources, and  forest  and  public  land  management: 

Forest  Service 

Agricultural  Research  Service - - 

Soil  Conservation  Service — 


2.36 
246 

30 
180 

97 


Estimated, 
1905 


1.301 

244 

298 

20 

89 
183 


41 


2.176 


239 
179 
51 
193 
100 


789 


762 


Programs,  etc.— Continued 

Ijonp-range  programs,  etc. — Continued 

Extension  Service 

Cooi>erative  State  Research  Service 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  marketing  services. 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses  

Other,  including  FCS,  FAS,  CEA,  FCIC,  REA,  ex- 
penses, and  staff  ouices 


Subtotal. 
Total 


Other  programs  which  are  predominantly  for  stabilization 
of  farm  income,  but  wliich  also  benefit  others; 

Agricultural  conservation  program.. 

Conservation  res(Tvc  program 

Cropland  conversion  program 


1964  > 


7» 
41 
3S 

38 


990 


Estimated, 
1965 


78 
43 
44 

44 

98 


1.025 


4.608 


4.565 


Total. 


217 

290 

7 


514 


330 
220 


550 


383 
219 


602 


315 
197 
193 


321 
199 
198 


CCC  price-support,  supply,  and  related  programs: 

CCC  price-support,  supply,  and  related  programs... 
Acreage  diversion  payments: 

Feed  grains — 

Wheat -.- -- 

Price-support  payments: 

Feed  grains t 

Wheat  . --;.- - - 

Cotton  equalization  payments 

Wheat  marketing  certificate  program 

National  Wool  .\ct  program — 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
expenses 


Total 

Sugar  Act  program. 


Total. 


Grand  total. 


1.244 

646 
115 

382 
79 
63 


73 
115 


225 

200 

10 


435 


-192 

876 
34 

374 


561 

-108 

39 

114 


2.717 
87 


3.318 


2.221 


7,926 


6,786 


•  Subject  to  revision  when  fmal  Treasury  figures  are  available. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  according 
to  these  figures,  it  appears  that  for  the 
fiscal  year  1964  the  costs  of  programs 
which  are  predominantly  for  stabiliza- 
tion of  farm  income  was  $3,318  million, 
while  the  costs  of  programs  benefiting 
consumers,  businessmen,  and  the  general 
public  was  $4,608  million. 

For  1965,  the  estimated  expenditures 
are  $2,221  million  for  farmers  and  $4,565 
million  for  the  others. 

An  especially  fiagrant  example  of  Iiow 
farmers  are  charged  with  the  cost  of  ex- 
penditures, subsidies  or  plain  handouts 
for  the  benefit  of  others  will  be  found  in 
the  so-called  wheat-cotton  bill  enacted 
in  the  spring  of  1964. 

This  act  was  approved  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  passed  the  Congress  al- 
though opposed  by  the  chaimian  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  and  my- 
self. 

As  a  result  of  the  subsidy  provided  in 
this  act,  the  price  of  cotton  to  the  mills 
for  domestic  use  is  now  8.29  cents  per 
pound  less  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  The 
result  has  been :  The  price  to  the  cotton 
producer- has  not  increased.  The  textile 
mills  have  made  record  profits.  The  tax- 
payer will  pay  the  bill  which  will  be  at 
the  rate  of  well  over  $300  million  a  year. 
This  expense  is  not  a  farm  expense  in 
any  sense  of  the  word  but  is  plainly  a 
subsidy  to  the  textile  mills  and  their 
stockholders  although  it  is  charged  to 
the  farm  program. 

As  for  the  wheat  program  provided  for 
in  the  Wheat-Cotton  Act.  we  have  not 
done  so  well  with  that,  either." 

After  the  act  went  into  effect,  the  price 
of  wheat  dropped  materially  and  the 
price  of  bread  went  up. 

If  the  President  seriously  intends  to 
substantially  reduce  the  budget  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  he  can  do  so 
in  many  ways  which  will  result  in  these 
estimated  savings: 

First.  He  can  promptly  eliminate  the 
cotton  textile  mills  subsidy  by  recom- 
mending that  we  do  not  extend  the  cot- 
ton mills  subsidy — and  save  $300  million. 
Second.  He  can  charge  the  subsidy  to 
the  merchant  marine  for  transporting 
agricultural  commodities  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  where  it  belongs — 
this  would  save  $155  million. 

Third.  He  can  charge  the  full  cost  of 
dairy  products  for  the  military  to  the 
armed  services,  where  it  belongs — $45 
million. 

I  reiterate.  I  hope  that  the  rumor  the 
Administration  intends  to  eliminate  this 
milk  supply  to  the  boys  in  the  service  is 
not  v.cll  founded. 

Fourth.  The  President  can  charge  the 
cost  of  agricultural  commodities  used 
to  promote  good  will  and  relieve  want 
arnong  friendly  and  developing  nations 
to  the  State  Department  and  other  agen- 
cies of  Govc'-nment,  where  it  belongs 

$1  250  million. 

Fifth.  He  can  char^-e  the  cost  of  food 
u.'^ed  in  school  lunches  and  donations  to 
noody  people  to  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare— $500  million. 

These  five  items  alone  will  reduce  the 
a-ricultural  appropriations  bill  bv  over 
S2  billion. 

I  remind  Senators — I  am  not  advocat- 
ing the  repeal  of  all  these  programs  for 
many  of  them  are  very  much   worth 
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while — and  they  have  contributed  ma- 
terially to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  I  simply  wish  to 
point  out  that  they  are  not  programs  es- 
pecially designed  to  aid  the  farmer  but 
are  programs  primarily  designed  for  the 
public  good. 

At  least  another  billion  dollars  could 
be  taken  from  the  agricultural  appro- 
priation by  putting  conservation  and 
flood  control  practices  and  consumer  re- 
search in  the  proper  perspective  and 
crediting  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Willi  repaid  loans  and  other  income 
now  credited  to  other  agencies. 

Having  made  these  deductions  in  items 
which  are  clearly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
general  public  or  nonfarm  people,  there 
will  still  remain  S3  billion  or  more  which 
no  one  can  deny  is  appropriated  pri- 
marily for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  Can 
this  amount  be  reduced?  My  answer  is 
••Yes." 

For  30  years  or  more  Congress  has 
been  monkeying  with  price  supports  and 
other  faiTn  programs — mo.sMy  on  a  tem- 
porary basis.  These  programs  have  done 
much  good.  There  have  also  been 
plenty  of  mistakes  made. 

We  have  been  and  are  now  using  as  a 
criteria  for  farm  prices  a  parity  fomiula 
which  has  been  outmoded  for  at  least  15 
years. 

The  nature  of  farming  has  been  vir- 
tually revolutionized  during  this  period. 
The  pushbutton  and  the  computer  have 
taken  their  place  in  agriculture. 

The  number  of  farmers  has  been  re- 
duced over  half  in  a  short  period  of 
years.  Those  who  remain  are  better 
fanners. 

The  excuse  for  much  of  our  farm  leg- 
islation is  (hat  we  are  plagued  with  sur- 
pluses. Reasonable  surpluses  are  not  a 
plague  if  they  are  put  to  proper  use. 

The  proper  use  of  food  supplies  is  a  far 
more  effective  means  of  maintaining 
good  relations  with  the  world  than  the 
more  costly  and  dangerous  military  ven- 
tures in  which  we  have  been  involved. 
During  recent  years  we  have  tried  to 
reduce  our  commodity  supplies  by  pay- 
ing farmers  to  let  their  land  lie  idle  or 
diverting  cropland  to  other  uses. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  program  has 
failed.  In  some  areas  it  has  been  quite 
successful.  It  has  been  very  costly  In 
proportion  to  the  results  achieved. 

The  whole  program  of  support  prices 
and  land  use  adjustment  needs  a  com- 
plete review  and  should  be  put  upon  a 
more  permanent  basis — if  that  Is  pos- 
sible. 

Price  supports  should  not  be  wholly 
abandoned  unless  we  are  determined  to 
have  an  economic  crisis  in  the  United 
States. 

Price  supports  should  be  at  a  level 
which  will  insure  adequate  production 
and  a  decent  income  to  the  farmer  but 
not  such  as  will  bring  about  an  imbal- 
ance of  production  between  commodities 
or  deter  the  natural  evolutionary 
changes  which  would  normally  take 
place  in  agriculture. 

The  American  farmer  has  grown  up. 
He  is  a  big  boy  now.  He  does  not  want 
Government  to  hold  his  hand  or  feed  him 
with  a  teaspoon. 

He  does  ask.  however,  that  he  be  af- 
forded equal  protection  with   business 


and  commerce  and  the  investment 
companies. 

He  does  not  like  the  idea  of  being 
downgraded  or  subordinated  to  the  aspi- 
rations  of  others. 

He  does  not  like  all  this  talk  about 
agriculture  being  expendable  and  being 
traded  off  in  our  dealings  with  other 
countries. 

He  expects  the  President  to  see  that  he 
does  not  get  the  short  end  of  the  stick  in 
foreign  trade  agreements. 

If  President  Lyndon  Johnson  will  make 
sure  that  agriculture  has  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  equal  protection  with  other 
industries,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he 
will  not  only  find  it  possible  to  reduce 
farm  program  costs,  but  better  than  that 
he  will  get  along  fine  with  the  farmers. 
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AUTHORIZATION  FOR   COMMITTEE 
ON    APPROPRIATIONS    TO    MEET 
DURING   SESSIONS   OF   THE  SEN- 
ATE OF  THE  89TH  CONGRESS 
Mr.  HAYDEN.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  be  authorized  to  sit 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate  of  the 
8i)th  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  REPORT 
APPROPRIATION  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  DURING  89TH  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  adjourn- 
ments or  recesses  of  the  Senate  during 
the  89th  Congress,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations  be,  and  it  is  hereby,  au- 
thorized to  report  appropriation  bills, 
including  joint  resolutions,  with  accom- 
panying notices  of  motions  to  suspend 
paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  certain  amendments  to  such 
bills  or  joint  resolutions,  which  pro- 
posed amendments  shall  be  printed. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  RADICAL  RIGHT  IS  STILL  ON 
THE  RAMPAGE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  What 
is  an  extremist? 

Why,  that  is  a  guy  who  keeps  his  socks 
up  by  walking  on  his  hands. 

So  went  some  of  the  banter  in  the  re- 
cent campaign.  If  it  had  all  been  so 
flippant,  we  could  give  the  country  high 
marks  for  ready  humor.  American 
politics,  after  all,  grew  robust  around  the 
cracker  barrel  on  many  a  jibe  and  belly 
laugh. 

But  the  real  menace  of  extremism  can- 
not be  laughed  away.  It  is.  unfortu- 
nately, a  fever  that  has  not  been  over- 
come by  the  election  results. 

This  is  the  first  of  several  speeches 
I  plan  to  give  on  the  subject  of  the  radical 
right.  Tlie  substance  of  my  remarks  to- 
day will  appear,  in  article  form,  in  the 
edition  of  Look  magazine,  which  reaches 
the  newsstands  tomorrow. 


Sensible  Americans  become  most  con- 
cerned about  the  threat  of  radical  ele- 
ments during  election  campaigns.  When 
an  election  is  over,  too  many  of  us  tend 
to  take  it  easy,  to  assume  that  the  forces 
of  irrationality  and  vituperation  have 
been  vanquished.  This  is  a  dangerous 
assumption.  From  what  I  saw  in  the  re- 
cent campaign,  and  what  has  happened 
since,  I  know  we  have  cause  for  serious 
concern  about  the  future  of  freedom  in 
America.  . 

To  understand  why,  we  might  begin 
with  the  frog  story  that  keeps  popping 
up  in  rightwing  literature.  Put  a  frog  in 
cold  water  and  heat  the  water  very 
slowly.  Before  the  frog  catches  on,  he  is 
cooked.  This  story  is  used  to  illustrate 
their  thesis  that,  with  each  Government 
program,  we  creep  along  the  road  to  com- 
munism— until  .suddenly  we  are  there  be- 
fore we  know  it. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  Idaho  tried  the 
slow-boil  experiment  the  other  day  on 
one  of  our  frogs.  You  might,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, have  guessed  it,  the  frog  jumped  out 
of  the  pan.  However,  Idaho  frogs  may  be 
smarter  than  most.  I  checked  with  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  scientists  and 
I  learned  that  in  a  properly  controlled  ex- 
periment, an  ordinaiT  frog's  internal 
system  will  fail  to  sound  the  alarm  in  time 
to  save  him. 

The  same  can  happen  to  our  internal 
political  system — through  the  slowly 
boiling  outrages  of  oxtremism.  We  have 
already  become  accustomed  to  n  level  of 
political  ab.surdity  that  would  have 
seemed,  a  few  years  ago,  quite  im- 
possible. 

A  distressed  schoolteacher  writes  to 
warn  me  that  "our  defenses  are  being  de- 
stroyed and  we  are  rapidly  becoming  sit- 
ting ducks  for  our  enemies."  If  the 
Communists  are  successful  in  seizing 
control  of  the  country,  she  continues, 
'•we  will  go  down  together.  You,  as  well 
as  all  loaders,  will  be  liquidated.  None 
will  be  spared  unless  they  are  members 
of  the  Communist  organization." 

Mr.  President,  how  do  you  answer  such 
a  letter?  Its  implication — that  this 
sturdy  counti-y  of  ours  is  about  to  be 
taken  over — is  preposterous.  Yet,  this 
honest,  deeply  disturbed  woman  is  being 
trapped  into  the  belief  that  treason 
seethes  around  her. 

Hardened  adherents  to  the  conspiracy 
theory  of  the  radical  right  send  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  letter,  filled  with  insult 
and  invective,  often  neatly  typed  on  fine 
letterheads,  though  occasionally  scrib- 
bled on  scraps  of  paper  and  smudged 
with  handprints  in  red  ink  to  signify 
their  suspicion  that  I,  along  with  most 
other  public  officials,  am  either  an  un- 
witting tool,  or  a  conscious  agent,  in  a 
sinister  plot  to  betray  the  country. 

These  people  cannot  be  shrugged  off 
as  a  "crackpot"  fringe;  their  numbers 
alone  compel  us  to  be  concerned,  and 
they  spread  the  virus  like  Typhoid 
Marys.  In  many  places,  they  dominate 
the  letters-to-the-editor  colmnns  of  the 
local  newspapers.  Here  is  a  sample 
from  the  Sunday  Statesman,  in  my  home 
city  of  Boise,  Idaho: 

The  social  studies  program  |in  the  high 
schools]  was  initiated  30  years  ago  by  Ameri- 
can education  intelligentsia  after  the  Soviet 


plan,  for  the  acknowledged  purpose  of  pro- 
moting  the  collectUist  society  in  America. 

Another  letter  brings  the  startling 
news : 

The  present  administration  is  working 
hard  to  undermine  our  whole  defense  system 
to  make  it  much  easier  for  the  Communist 
Party  to  make  more  gains  overseas  and  in 
our  own  country. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MOSS.  First,  let  me  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  the  speech 
he  is  making  on  this  problem,  which  is 
so  prevalent  now — the  working  of  the 
rightwing.  The  reason  why  I  asked  the 
Senator  to  yield  at  this  point  is  that  last 
night,  quite  unexpectedly,  I  found  in  my 
mail  an  envelope,  addressed  to  me,  in 
which  was  a  magazine  called  the  Amer- 
ican Mercury.  I  was  not  familiar  with 
this  publication.  I  leafed  through  it  and 
fomid  that  the  military  editor  is  one  Ed- 
win A.  Walker,  formerly  Maj.  Gen.  Ed- 
win A.  "Ted"  Walker,  resigned. 

The  letter  referred  to  by  the  Senator 
stated  that  as  a  part  of  the  Communist 
con.s::)iracy  the  military  is  being  under- 
mined. It  reminded  me  to  look  at  the 
section  in  the  magazine  entitled  ''The 
Guard  versus  National  Defense  versus 
the  Reserve." 

I  find  here  the  same  sort  of  writing 
that  the  Senator  is  discussing.  The 
thesis  by  Edwin  A.  Walker  is  that  the 
proposal  of  Secretary  McNamara  to 
merge  the  Reserve  and  the  Guard  is  sub- 
stantially the  conspiracy  about  which 
he  spoke. 
I  quote: 

Reservists  is  often  too  effective  and  em- 
barrassing to  the  administration.  The  Re- 
serve's close  association  with  the  Regulars, 
the  full-time  military,  and  its  compliment- 
ing views  and  objectives  provide  a  natural 
bridge  between  the  American  citizens  and 
their  military  forces.  This  is  a  bridge  of  un- 
derstanding, appreciation  and  common  pur- 
pose. It  musi  be  destroyed.  Secretary  of 
Defense,  R.  Strange  McNamara,  is  the  man 
to  do  it.  He  wants  "absolute"  control.  Poll- 
tics  and  political  Intimidation  are  the  means 
to  "absolute"  control.  They  are  the  means  to 
destruction  of  independent  thinking  and  any 
form  of  opposition. 


Mr.  President,  this  same  thesis  is 
played  over  and  over  again  through  all 
of  the  thread  and  fabric  of  our  national 
life  by  means  of  literature  of  this  sort 
which  comes  unsolicited  into  our  homes 
through  the  mail  every  day. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much.  It  is  a  great 
tragedy  that  the  targets  of  this  scurri- 
lous attack  are  men  of  the  patriotism 
and  integrity  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Anyone  who  has  followed  the  record  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  been  greatly 
impressed  with  his  efficient  administra- 
tion of  the  Defense  Department.  Even 
those  who  know  our  Secretary  of  Defense, 
but  who  have  disagreed  with  decisions 
he  has  made  would  concur  in  my  state- 
ment that  there  is  no  more  devoted,  or 
more  loyal  public  servant  in  Washing- 
ton today.  But  he  is  not  a  solitary  vic- 
tim. The  targets  of  the  radical  right 
extent  to  the  highest  ranking  men  in 
Government.    The  Chief  Justice  of  the 


Supreme  Court  is  under  the  same  kind 
of  attack.  The  President  himself  is  not 
spared  from  the  vicious  insinuation  that 
he  is  somehow  engaged  in  a  nefarious 
scheme  to  betray  the  country  he  serves. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Senator  for  his  esteem  of  Secretary 
McNamara.  While  I  might  not  agree 
with  everything  that  he  does,  I  recog- 
nize that  he  does  it  from  the  highest 
motive  of  patriotism  in  an  attempt  to 
build  the  strongest  possible  national  de- 
fense force  for  this  country. 

I'he  Senator  made  reference  to  the 
fact  that  there  were  other  targets  of  this 
attack.  I  quote  from  an  earlier  para- 
graph in  the  same  article,  in  which  the 
author,  Edwin  A.  Walker,  states: 

The  signing  of  the  test  ban  treaty  found 
six  notorious,  appeasing  Senators  (one  of 
whom  is  now  Vice  President)  In  Moscow. 
The  decision  finalized  under  a  foreign  en- 
vironment with  all  the  assurance  that  it 
decreased  tensions  and  Increased  the  oppor- 
tunities of  "peaceful"  relations. 

It  is  the  same  thesis  again,  that  this 
v.as  all  part  of  the  Communist  plot  of 
surrender  being  effected  by  Members  of 
this  body  through  selecting  former  Sen- 
ator Humphrey,  who  is  now  Vice-Presi- 
tfent-elect. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  contribution.  I  know 
that  in  conversations  we  have  had  pri- 
vately since  his  own  reelection  in  the 
State  of  Utah — a  reelection,  I  might 
say,  that  reflects  great  credit  upon  the 
good  judgment  of  the  people  of  his 
State— the  Senator  has  mentioned  that 
he  encountered,  in  larger  numbers  than 
he  had  ever  previously  experienced,  peo- 
ple who  would  ask  him  some  damning 
question,  and  then  refuse  to  permit  him 
to  answer  it.  Their  minds  were  closed, 
obviously  affected  by  the  belief  that 
highly  placed  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  both  parties  were  aiding  and 
abetting  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States. 

These  are  angry  people,  but  they  suf- 
fer more  from  folly  than  from  hatred. 

Folly  is  a  more  dangerous  enemy  to  the 
good  than  malice — 

Deitrich  Bonhoeffer,  the  theologian. 
saidinl942: 

Malice  always  contains  the  seeds  of  its 
own  destruction,  for  it  always  makes  men 
uncomfortable. 


This  Christian  pastor  wrote  these 
words  from  a  Nazi  prison  before  foolish 
men  hanged  him. 

The  treachery  theme,  in  assorted  ver- 
sions, inspires  a  virulent  fanaticism  that 
many  Americans  have  not  yet  learned 
to  deal  with.  Most  of  us  recognize,  and 
dismiss,  the  extremists  on  the  racial 
front,  both  white  and  black,  who  openly 
flaunt  their  bigotry.  Such  inciters  may 
draw^  a  following  for  a  while,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  our  people,  in  their  abiding 
decency,  will  not  be  taken  in. 

The  same  commonsense  accounts  for 
the  decline  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
the  United  States.  Back  in  1932.  it  ran 
candidates  in  39  States,  and  garnered  a 
total  of  102,991  votes.  In  those  desper- 
ate depression  days  the  Communists 
were  at  work  in  labor  unions  and  on 
college  campuses.     But  the  reforms  of 
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the  thirties,  the  resurgence  of  free  en- 
terprise and  its  spreading  abundance, 
robbed  the  class  struggle  of  its  credi- 
bility. The  unions  cleaned  shop,  the 
Communist  groups  faded  on  campus, 
and  the  Communist  Party  itself  was 
outlawed  by  Congress. 

In  view  of  this  collapse  of  the  radical 
left  as  a  political  force  within  the  United 
States,  the  precipitous  rise  of  the  radical 
right  is  all  the  more  curious.  Lacking 
a  flesh-and-blood  adversary  with  which 
to  grapple,  the  right  has  improvised  one. 
conjuring  up  a  phantom  of  its  own.  It 
takes  the  vague  form  of  conspiracy, 
which  supposedly  involves  the  top  offices 
of  the  land.  As  the  monthly  bulletin 
of  the  John  Birch  Society  trumpeted  in 
1964.  "Washington  has  been  taken  over. 
By  which  we  mean  that  Communist  in- 
fluences are  now  in  full  working  control 
of  our  Federal  Government." 

Here,  in  the  Birch  Society,  is  the  tap- 
root of  the  conspiracy  doctrine.  It  was 
no  slip  of  the  tongue  when  the  society's 
Robert  Welch  charged  Dwiuht  D.  Eisen- 
hower with  knowingly  accepting  and 
abiding  by  Communist  orders  and  con- 
sciously serving  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy for  all  his  adult  life.  Mr.  Welch 
H.sted  similar  charges  against  Milton 
Ei.'^enhower.  Allen  and  John  Foster 
Dulles.  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  and 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren. 

The  basic  thesis,  that  our  leaders  are 
Red-tainted,  has  to  be  regularly  updated 
by  the  radical  right.  The  newest  sum- 
mation appears  in  "None  Dare  Call  It 
Trea.son."  During  the  election  cam- 
paign, more  than  8  million  copies  went 
out — 1  for  evei-y  6  families.  Its  po- 
tential elTect  is  sobering  to  contemplate, 
for  it  could  work  its  poison  through  our 
body  politic  for  years  to  come  like  the 
slow,  half-life  chemistry  of  radiation. 
Bruce  Felknor,  director  of  the  Pair 
Campaign  Practices  Committee,  a  non- 
partisan group  that  studies  smear  tactics, 
says  that  the  burden  of  treason  is  to 
"make  the  Democratic  Party  appear  to  be 
selling  out  to  the  Reds,  and  to  make 
liberal  Republicans  out  as  coconspirators 
with  the  Democi-ats  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  world  communism." 

I  saw  the  marks  of  the  conspiracy  doc- 
trine in  some  communities  of  my  own 
State.  For  the  first  time.  I  found  an 
ugly  force  tr>ing  to  disrupt  the  orderly 
processes  of  the  election. 

Ralph  HardincT.  an  able  young  Demo- 
cratic Congressman,  had  criticized  the 
Birch  Society  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  His  supporters  often 
told  me  of  threats  they  received.  Drury 
Brown.  Republican  editor  of  the  Black- 
foot  News,  backed  Harding.  One  morn- 
ing. Brown  found  his  car  with  a  red 
swastika  painted  on  the  door,  the  tires 
slashed,  and  sugar  in  the  g£is  tank. 
Later,  a  female  voice  came  over  his 
phone:  "Last  time  it  was  your  car;  next 
time  it  will  be  your  home." 

In  Wyoming.  Senator  G.ale  McGee.  an 
outspoken  critic  of  the  radical  right 
found  youngsters  in  Laramie  and  Chey- 
enne on  a  house-to-house  canvass  dis- 
tributing mimeographed  leaflets.  They 
were  instructed  to  say.  "This  is  an  enemy 
asent.  Here  are  the  facts  about  Com- 
munist McGee."  The  Senator's  wife. 
Lorraine,  had  her  husband's  campaign 


cards  grabbed  from  her  hands,  torn  into 
pieces,  thrown  at  her  feet,  and  then  spat 
upon. 

A  State  director  of  a  charitable  foun- 
dation, whom  I  know,  came  home  one 
night  to  find  "Reds"  painted  on  the  mail 
box  in  front  of  his  house,  "Damn  So- 
cialist" daubed  on  the  lawn  chairs,  the 
house  lights  and  windows,  which  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  children,  painted 
bright  red.  What  made  him  an  enemy? 
A  picture  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  window. 

In  the  face  of  such  vehemence,  people 
voted  heavily  for  the  moderates.  The 
landslide,  some  concluded,  smothered 
the  radical  right. 

I  do  not  agree. 

Ill  the  past  several  monttis  the  conserva- 
tive message  has  received  unprecedented  ex- 
posure— 

Says  the  Reverend  Billy  James  Hargis, 
who  directs  what  he  calls  the  Christian 
Crusade,  and  like  other  leaders  of  the 
rightwing  movement,  styles  himself  a 
conservative.  Without  doubt,  this  ex- 
posure is  paying  off,  at  least  for  the 
moment. 

The  radical  right  reports  rapid  growth. 
Since  1955.  its  organized  membership  has 
been  expanding  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  22  percent.  The  Birch  Society, 
the  largest  and  most  influential  group, 
reports  that  the  campaign  months  from 
August  to  October  established  alltime 
records  in  new-member  recruitment. 
The  30  largest  organizations  raised  their 
annual  budgets  from  $4,906,000  in  1958 
to  $14,300,000  in  1963.  Total  spending 
by  all  rightwing  outfits  hit  $30  million 
in  1964.  researchers  estimate,  half  again 
more  than  both  major  parties  spent  in 
the  presidential  campaign.  The  Birch 
Society  will  boost  its  1965  budget  by  a 
whopping  25  percent. 

The  propaganda  network  of  the  radical 
right  forms  a  giant  web.  Its  20 
largest  publications  boast  a  combined 
circulation  in  excess  of  a  million.  The 
right  also  makes  its  pitch  on  the  public 
air  through  7.000  separate  radio  broad- 
casts each  week.  The  case  history  of 
one  spokesman  measures  the  menace: 
The  Reverend  Carl  Mclntire  began  his 
broadcasts  in  1958  from  a  single  radio 
station.  He  later  accused  the  National 
Council  of  Chm-ches — Methodists.  Pres- 
byterians, and  29  other  denominations — 
of  being  "apostate.  Communist,  and 
modernist."  Today,  the  avalanche  of 
contributions  he  solicits  from  gullible  lis- 
teners undei-writes  daily  broadcasts  on 
617  stations. 

Mclntire  is  only  one  of  several  Big 
Scare  purveyors  on  radio-TV.  Their 
conspiratorial  interpretation  of  each 
event,  and  their  endless  debasement  of 
loyal  leaders,  cannot  help  reaching  the 
credulous  in  their  huge  audience.  So  the 
seeds  of  suspicion  are  sown,  and  the 
harvest  already  is  bitter. 

Robert  B.  DePugh,  leader  of  the  Min- 
utemen.  claims  to  have  recruited  more 
than  25,000  "patriots"  into  his  secret 
army.  In  a  postelection  newsletter,  De- 
Pugh exudes  desperation: 

The  hopes  of  millions  of  Americans  that 
the  Communist  tide  could  be  stopped  with 
ballots  instead  of  bullets  have  turned  to 
dust. 


The  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  unit  of  the 
Minutemen  quickly  responded  with  its 
own  call  to  arms: 

If  you  are  ever  going  to  buy  a  gun,  buy  It 
now.  Form  a  secret  Minutemen  team.  This 
Is  your  best  guarantee  that  someone  will  act 
promptly  to  help  secure  your  freedom  when 
the  time  comes  that  you  unexpectedly  turn 
up  missing. 

Wild-eyed?  Fanatical?  Indeed,  but 
only  an  extreme  symptom  of  the  right- 
wing  affliction  which,  if  it  keeps  on 
spreading  will  infect  millions  more  with 
the  fever  of  fear. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MoN- 
nALE  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  quotation  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  concerning  the  Minutemen. 
I  thought  perhaps  I  could  add  one  more 
quotation  from  this  same  little  magazine 
to  which  I  earlier  referred.  In  this  mag- 
azine there  is  published  an  article  en- 
titled "The  November  Mandate,  1964." 

Here  is  the  lead  paragraph — it  is  rather 
short: 

The  Communist  Party.  U.S.A..  accepted  the 
November  3  election  of  Lyndon  Balnes  John- 
son and  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  as  the  great- 
est mandate  the  party  had  ever  received. 
Not  Johnson  but  the  Communist  Party  ac- 
quired a  42-million-vote  mandate  from  the 
U.S.  voters.  The  party  only  has  the  justifica- 
tion of  Immemorial  and  habitual  usage  and 
the  historical  precedent  to  reap  the  harvest. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  is  unbelievable. 
But  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  extracted 
a  quotation  which  is  typical.  The  mis- 
chief is  that  this  kind  of  spreading,  po- 
litical extremism  in  America  can  only  re- 
sult in  the  undermining  of  public  con- 
fidence in  elected  officials,  and  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  free  government  itself. 
That,  and  that  only,  constitutes  the 
threat  to  the  life  of  freedom  in  America. 
Years  ago,  when  Adolf  Hitler  sought  to 
bring  down  the  Weimar  Republic  in  Ger- 
many, he  first  sought  to  undermine  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  institutions  of 
popular  government  and  in  the  men  who 
ran  them.  This  is  the  basic  reason  why 
we  must  begin  to  talk  back  to  the  radical 
right  in  contemporary  American  politics. 
All  of  us  who  believe  in  free  government 
know  that  the  men  who  head  up  both 
parties  are  dedicated  and  loyal  men, 
worthy  of  the  respect  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  should  like  to  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  the 
great  amount  of  research  and  the  dili- 
gent effort  which  he  has  expended  in  the 
preparation  of  liis  remarks  today.  If 
there  is  one  contribution  that  has  and 
will  be  made  above  any  other  in  the 
studies  and  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  and  the  colloquy  between  him  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  it  is  to  stimulate 
the  minds  of  young  Americans  to  ask 
questions  about  some  of  the  documents, 
books,  and  articles  to  which  they  have 
access. 
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During  the  last  campaign,  it  was  my 
experience — and  I  am  certain  it  was  the 
same  experience  of  eveiy  Senator — to 
talk  about  government  and  the  duties  of 
a  Senator  before  many  high  school  and 
college  groups. 

In  one  appearance  which  I  made  be- 
fore a  high  school  group,  it  was  alarm- 
ing to  have  a  young  girl  arise  and  quote 
from  one  of  the  paperback  books — which 
I  do  not  care  to  dignify  by  quoting  in  the 
Record — as  if  she  were  quoting  from  the 
Go-spcl. 

As  Americans,  we  have  a  decided  re- 
sponsibility to  make  decisions  based 
upon  fact  and  not  upon  fiction,  upon 
truth  and  not  upon  prejudice. 

I  believe  that  this  type  of  analysis — 
on  which  I  v/ish  to  compliment  the 
Senator  once  more  for  his  initiative — 
Doints  out  the  .shortcomings,  the  bare- 
faced lies,  if  I  may  use  these  words,  in  a 
manner  which  will  encourage  young 
Americans  not  to  accept  at  face  value 
everything  which  is  published.  Let 
them  read  this  type  of  information  if 
they  wish  to  do  so,  but  then  let  them 
examine  and  cross-examine  it  and  make 
a  determination  on  the  basis  of  facts. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  could  not  possibly  agree 
more  with  what  he  has  said.  One  of  the 
paperbacked  books  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor has  referred  is  entitled  "None  Dare 
Call  It  Treason."  At  a  later  date,  I  pro- 
pose to  speak  at  some  length  upon  the 
subject  content  of  this  book,  because  I 
believe  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  repudiate 
the  treachei-y  theme  presented  in  this 
book  in  the  most  direct  and  effective  way 
po.ssible. 

No  one,  for  a  moment,  would  suggest 
that  the  American  people  ought  not  to 
have  access  to  anyone's  book  on  any  sub- 
ject. My  only  point  is  that  we  cannot 
ignore  such  books  any  longer.  We  can- 
not afford  the  easy  assumption  that  peo- 
ple are  not  reading  them,  or  that  few- 
are  being  taken  in.  Eight  million  copies 
of  the  book,  "None  Dare  Call  It  Treason," 
are  now  on  the  bookshelves  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

Some  people  reading  this  book  have 
not  read  many  others  which  deal  with 
political  subjects.  They  are  without 
needed  perspective.  The  book  is  written 
in  a  style  which  reflects  the  propaganda 
genius  of  a  Goebbels.  Anyone,  without 
his  own  references  with  which  to  evalu- 
ate what  he  reads  in  this  book,  could 
easily  and  innocently  be  taken  in.  He 
can  be  trapped  into  believing  that  there 
really  is  a  conspiracy  that  goes  beyond 
government,  that  goes  to  the  press,  to 
our  educational  institutions,  to  our  labor 
unions,  and  to  our  business  foundations, 
if  one  were  to  believe  what  one  reads  in 
"None  Dare  Call  It  Ti-eason."  This  rul- 
ing establishment,  according  to  the  au- 
thor, is  engaged,  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
in  an  effort  to  weaken  this  country  and 
to  promote  the  cause  of  world  commu- 
nism. We  cannot  let  so  infamous  a 
charge  go  unanswered. 

Mr.   BASS.     Mr.   President,    will   the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BASS.    I  do  not  fear  the  threat  or 

the  growth  of  these  fringe  groups  and 

organizations,  nor  do  I  fear  the  propa- 


ganda that  is  being  spread  by  the  books 
to  which  the  Senator  has  referred — un- 
less the  procedure  continues,  as  in  re- 
cent months,  in  which  these  books  and 
organizations  were  given  some  dignity  by 
operating  under  an  umbrella  provided 
by  one  of  our  major  political  parties  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months. 

I  believe  the  failure  of  the  leaders  in 
these  areas  to  denounce  the  books  and 
the  organizations  that  were  supporting 
this  sort  of  sputum  and  vile  accusa- 
tions across  the  country  is  the  thing  that 
has  disturbed  not  only  me,  but  many 
other  people  in  government  today.  I 
hope  that  the  Senator  will  address  him- 
self to  that  subject  during  the  remarks 
that  he  makes  today.  I  commend  him 
for  the  effort  that  he  has  put  forth  in 
bringing  this  situation  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  Inasmuch  as  this  is 
the  first  time  he  has  had  an  opportimity 
to  speak  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  I 
wish  to  say  how  pleased  I  am  that  he  is 
here,  and  that  the  people  of  Tennessee 
have  chosen  him  to  join  with  his  senior 
colleague  [Mr.  Gore]  in  representing 
them  in  this  body. 

I  respond  in  this  way:  I  intend  at  a 
later  date  to  treat  with  "None  Dare  Call 
It  Treason";  but  I  think  it  fair  to  say 
that  this  book  was  repudiated  by  both 
the  Republican  National  Committee  and 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  so 
neither  major  political  party  ever  gave 
the  book  any  ofiBcial  endorsement.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  large  numbers  of 
copies  of  this  book  were  funnelled  out 
through  some  local  Republican  party 
headquarters. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BASS.  It  was  distributed  through 
local  party  organizations  in  my  own 
State,  and  it  was  found  on  tables  and 
was  discussed  inside  the  various  head- 
quarters during  the  recent  campaign  as 
being  something  that  was  official  and  a 
document  that  was  to  be  believed  by  in- 
telligent Americans.  That  is  what  dis- 
turbs me. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  concur  wholeheart- 
edly in  the  sentiments  that  the  Senator 
has  expressed. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Shortly  before  the 
colloquy  began,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
described  what  he  termed  a  "caU  to 
aims"  on  the  part  of  the  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  unit  of  the  Minutemen.  That  call 
was  in  these  words : 

If  you  are  ever  going  to  buy  a  gun,  buy  it 
now!  Form  a  secret  Minutemen  team.  This 
is  your  best  guarantee  that  someone  will  act 
promptly  to  help  secure  your  freedom  when 
the  times  comes  that  you  unexpectedly  turn 
up  missing. 

I  say  that  this  is  an  invitation  to  mob 
rule;  it  is  nothing  else.  It  is  completely 
foreign  to  the  form  of  government  we 
have,  and  it  must  be  rejected  by  all 
sensible  men. 

I  grieved  when  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss]    mentioned,  in  a  colloquy 


with  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  the  Amer- 
ican Mercury.  I  have  not  seen  this  mag- 
azine for  some  years.  I  am  aware  of  its 
present  editorial  policy;  but  I  recall  its 
earlier  and  better  days.  I  was  one  of  the 
early  subscribers  to  the  American  Mer- 
cury when  it  was  one  of  the  great  maga- 
zines published  in  the  United  States,  un- 
der the  editorship  of  Henry  L.  Mencken 
and  George  Nathan.  It  has  indeed  come 
ufHjn  sorry  days  now. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  his  conunent. 

The  important  question  now  is:  What 
is  to  be  done  about  it?  First  of  all,  I 
think,  we  must  undertake  to  reclaim  the 
precious  words  of  our  own  heritage. 
"Freedom,"  "Christian,"  "Americanism," 
are  not  nameplates  to  be  exploited  by 
charlatans.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  is  the 
time-honored  term,  "conservative." 

There  is  plenty  of  room  in  this  country 
for  the  whole  spectrum  of  opinion,  from 
the  most  progressive  to  the  most  reac- 
tionary. The  sweep  of  opinion  is  the 
essence  of  a  free  society.  In  the  Senate, 
one  quickly  learns  not  only  to  tolerate  but 
to  respect,  the  integrity  of  another  man's 
point  of  view.  The  range  of  opinion, 
within  each  party,  extends  from  a  Wayne 
Morse  to  a  Harry  F.  Byrd,  from  a  Strom 
Thurmond  to  a  Jacob  Javits.  But  each 
Senator  recognizes  the  essential  loyalty 
and  good  faith  of  his  colleagues.  All  un- 
derstand that  free  government  rests  upon 
the  foundation  of  mutual  confidence,  and 
upon  its  iniin  tyranny  is  built. 

Robert  Welch,  taking  a  radically  dif- 
ferent position,  describes  democracy  as 
"merely  a  deceptive  phrase,  a  weapon 
of  demagoguery,  and  a  perennial  fraud." 
and  admonishes  his  followers  to  under- 
stand that  "the  John  Birch  Society  will 
operate  under  completely  authoritarian 
control  at  all  levels."  This  is  neither  the 
language  of  the  true  conservative,  nor 
the  method  of  freedom. 

Scholars  differ  on  why  so  many  con- 
scientious Americans  are  being  caught 
up  in  the  Radical  Right.  It  is,  clearly,  a 
revolt  against  the  established  order  by 
the  discontented,  motivated  by  a  mixture 
of  reasons;  a  quest  for  some  higher  pur- 
pose than  is  satisfied  by  the  commercial 
standards  of  our  times ;  a  fear  of  the  new 
relationships  being  generated  by  the 
burgeoning  growth,  urbanization,  and 
automation  of  the  country;  a  resistance 
to  the  complexities  of  modern  life,  to  the 
bigness  of  government,  to  the  racial  rev- 
olution, to  a  cold  war  that  never  ends, 
to  the  absence  of  quick  and  easy  solu- 
tions; a  frustration  over  the  inability 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  nuclear  age, 
to  swiftly  work  its  will  upon  the  world. 
These  are  the  conditions  of  life  with 
which  all  of  us  must  cope,  but  they  stir 
many  a  rebel  to  go  forth  in  search  of  a 
cause. 

The  rebel  may  find  his  cause  when 
asked  to  join  a  study  group  where  big 
things  are  being  "considered" — commu- 
nism, the  Constitution,  the  need  for  re- 
capturing traditional  values.  Do  the 
neighbors  care  about  commimism? 
They  seem  to  care  only  about  bowling, 
bridge,  and  barbecues. 

So  a  convert  is  made.  He  is  taught 
that  the  Communists  are  corrupting  the 
children  by  creating  an  allegiance  to  the 
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United  Nations,  which  is  actually  Com- 
munist inspired — by  Alger  Hiss — and 
operated  by  U  Tliant  alone;  with  some 
Red  generals  and  judges.  Obviously,  in 
order  to  save  the  children,  the  high 
school  textbooks  must  go. 

Now  the  institutions  of  the  town  itself 
are  directly  challenged.  How  will  the 
teachers  react,  the  parents  in  PTA.  the 
ministers  in  their  pulpits,  the  editors  in 
their  news  columns?  Will  the  sensible 
citizens  fight  back,  or  remain  uninvolved? 
I  cannot  really  blame  those  who  choose 
the  easy  way  out,  when  so  many  men  in 
high  public  office  also  duck  for  cover. 

For  too  long,  too  many  politiciLins  have 
used  our  national  repugnance  to  com- 
munism as  a  convenient  crutch  in  their 
races.  Little  wonder  that  they  now  hes- 
itate, though  many  see  the  need,  tu  take 
i.'^sue  with  constituents  who  regard 
themselves  as  superpatriots,  waving  the 
compelling  banner  of  anticommunism. 

But  the  local  and  national  community 
can  no  longer  afford  to  liesitate.  The 
radical  ri'-ht  is  not  so  much  the  enemy 
of  communism  as  it  is  the  enemy  of 
freedom.  It  opposes  the  only  programs 
that  fight  the  real  Communi.st  threat — 
which  festers  on  th.e  miseries  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America — 
and  focuses  instead  on  a  strawman  spec- 
tor  here  at  home.  The  resulting  fear 
unde'niine.s  public  confidence  in  the  very 
institutions  of  popular  g('5vernmcnt.  in 
the  men  of  Congress,  the  Supieme  Court. 
and  the  Presidency  itself.  When  mutual 
confidence  is  destroyed,  then  and  then 
only  shall  we  have  cause  to  fear  the  loss 
of  freedom  in  America. 

The  time  has  come  to  affirm  that  this 
country  of  oui's  is  not  a  Victorian 
haunted  house,  its  foundations  eaten 
away  by  Red  termites.  This  country  is 
a  great,  free  land,  rich  beyond  dream- 
ing, powerful,  beyond  belief:  a  land  still 
striving,  in  ever  larger  measure,  to  reach 
the  goals  of  equality  and  prr.sonal  lib- 
erty, toward  which  we  pledged  our  Na- 
tion in  the  days  of  its  infancy. 

The  world  is  not  a  big  Red  sea  in 
which  this  country  is  being  scuttled,  but 
a  vast  arena  of  political  upheaval,  in 
wiiich  the  quest  for  freedom,  ever  strong- 
er, h.as  overthrown  the  colonial  empires 
of  the  past.  It  is  not  a  tidy  v/orld.  nor 
is  it  a  secure  one.  But  it  is  one  for 
which  the  United  States  itself  set  the 
revolutionary  example. 

To  put  this  world,  and  the  Nation,  in 
a  proper  perspective  for  tlie  American 
people — this  is  the  urgent  business  of 
statesmansliip  today.  The  job  cannot 
be  done  without  first  exposing  the  delu- 
sions of  the  fanatical  right.  Its  propa- 
ganda, its  frequent  resort  to  outriglit  in- 
timidation and  coercion,  repiesent  noth- 
ing less  than  totalitarian  methods.  They 
mu.st  be  repudiated  by  all  responsible 
citizens.  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
liberals  and  conservatives,  who  will  not 
run  at  the  first  cry  of  "Comsymp." 

If  our  inner  strength  fails,  we  may  end 
like  the  frog,  cooked  before  we  know  it. 
Daniel  Bell,  scholar  of  mass  movements, 
put  the  danger  wisely: 

Barbarous  acts  are  rarely  committed  out 
of  the  blue.  •  •  •  step  by  step,  a  society  be- 
comes accustomed  to  accept,  with  less  and 
less  moral  outrage,  and  with  greater  and 
greater  Indifference  to  legitimacy,  the  ^\ic- 


cessive  blows.  What  Is  imlqxiely  disturbing 
about  the  emergence  of  radical  right  in 
the  19C0"s  Is  the  sujjport  it  has  been  able  to 
lind  among  traditional  community  leaders 
who  have  themselves  become  conditioned, 
througii  an  indiscriminate  anticommunism, 
to  Judge  as  respectable  a  movement  which, 
if  siiccesEful,  can  only  end  the  liberties  they 
profess  to  cherish. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  commending  the  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  on  his  courageous  and  thoughtful 
speech  this  afternoon.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  reading  his  aiticle  in  the  current 
issue  of  Look  magazine,  in  which  he  deals 
with  the  same  subject. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  article  will  find 
its  way  into  every  home  and  every  class- 
room in  the  Nation,  because  I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  most  searching  and  most 
thorough  analyses  of  the  dangers  of  the 
radical  right  that  has  been  prepared. 

I  comm^-nd  the  Senator  for  the  article, 
as  well  as  for  his  remarks  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  a  student 
of  American  history.  Ho  kn.iws  as  well 
as  any  of  us  that  movements  of  this 
kind  have  oicurred  throughout  our  his- 
tory. There  are  certain  similar  char- 
aetoriscics  jn  many  ol  thr>e  muvemeat.> 
and  the  ways  in  which  they  try  to  ap- 
peal for  widespread  suijport.  P'or  one 
tiling,  we  find  them  under  superpatri- 
otic  banner.s.  We  find  in  such  move- 
ments flattering  appeals  made  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  flag,  leaving  the 
impression  that  if  one  is  really  a  100-per- 
ccnt  patriot  he  ou  ;ht  to  give  his  loyalty 
and  .^-.upport  to  these  organizations.  Yet, 
a.i  the  Senator  has  said,  in  a  deeper 
sense,  they  are  really  the  most  subversive 
group:;  among  u.s,  in  tlie  sense  that  they 
have  lost  faith  in  our  political  system. 
They  have  lost  faith  in  our  democratic 
institutions.  Tliey  have  lo-st  laitli  in  the 
leadership  of  both  our  great  political 
parties.  They  have  lo.st  iuith  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  American  people  to  see 
and  understand  the  truth  without  re- 
gard to  in-opaganda.  They  have  lo.st 
faitii  in  our  great  churches  and  in  ouv 
educational  institutions.  For  all  thc^e 
reasons,  they  represent  an  attack  on  the 
things  that  true  pati'iots  hold  dear. 

Again  I  commend  the  Senator  for  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  Nation  to  this  very  re-^l  danger. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  fine  remarks.  I  appreciate  e\ ery- 
thing  he  has  had  to  say. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
v/ill  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  whom  I  am  also 
happy  to  welcome  back  into  the  Cham- 
ber. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho.  I 
commend  my  great  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Idaho  on  tlie  outstanding  serv- 
ice he  has  performed  for  the  benefit  of 
all  Americans  today  in  the  address  he 
has  made  in  the  Senate,  and  also  in  the 
excellent  article  on  the  same  subject  en- 
titled. "Conspirary,  U.S.A.,"  which  ap- 
pears in  the  January  26  issue  of  Look 
magazine.    I  think  it  is  one  of  the  great- 


est and  most  timely  articles  written  by 
any  American  in  the  last  decade.  I  hope 
it  will  be  univC-i'Sfilly  read  in  this  Nation. 

One  of  the  most  important  issues  con- 
fronting our  Nation  today  is,  of  course, 
the  radical,  lunatic  rightwing  extremists. 
I  was  faced  recently  in  the  course  of  my 
campaign  for  reelection  with  statements 
being  made  that  I  was  soft  on  commu- 
nism. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
terrupt the  Senator  to  say  that,  know- 
ing him  as  well  as  I  do,  I  believe  I  am 
qualified  to  state  that  he  is  not  soft  on 
anything. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Especially  not  on  com- 
munism. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  My  opposition 
was  misled  on  one  occasion.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona,  former 
Senator  Goldwater,  in  a  speech  last  April 
in  California,  said  that  only  in  Red  China 
do  we  behold  raw  communism.  Former 
Senator  Goldwater  went  on  to  say,  "the 
United  States  could  wind  up  on  the  side 
of  the  Russians  if  there  is  a  conflict  with 
China." 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  hilarious 
tilings  that  occurred  in  the  course  of  my 
campaign  for  reelection  was  that  some 
of  the  brainless  trust  around  my  op- 
ponent gave  that  quotation  to  him,  and 
he  attributed  it  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Ohio,  and  .said  that  in  light  of  that 
quotation  the  junior  Senator  from  Oliio 
\v  as  soft  on  communi.sm. 

Of  course  I  said  that  Senator  Bany 
Goldwater  had  made  that  statement,  not 
Sieve  Young.  Furtiiermorc,  I  said  I  ap- 
proved the  statement  as  mi.de,  that  it  is 
a  sensible  statement,  and  that  it  might 
well  come  true. 

In  that  connection,  only  the  other  day 
I  received  a  letter  written  on  the  letter- 
head of  the  American  Legion  of  Ohio 
by  a  self-appointed  vigilante.  In  this 
letter,  which  was  sent  to  me  by  the 
manager  of  a  radio  station  in  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  who  believed  this  drivel  and 
who  quoted  this  self-appointed  bush 
league  vigilante,  it  was  .stated  that  Anti- 
och  College  in  tlie  State  of  Oliio  was  tlie 
massive  center  of  communism  in  the 
Midwest. 

As  adverted  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  tiiese  extremists  berate  the 
Protestant  clergy,  by  talking  about  Com- 
munists among  the  Protestant  clergy. 
They  talk  about  Communists  on  the  fac- 
ulties of  our  colleges  and  universities. 
Yet  they  could  not  name  one  Communist 
and  they  could  not  name  one  Communist 
sympathizer  on  the  faculty  of  Antioch 
College  or  of  any  college  or  university 
in  the  State  of  Ohio  or  of  any  college  or 
university  in  the  State  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho. 

They  overlook  altogether  the  threat  of 
Communist  aggression  from  abroad, 
they  refer  to  their  neighbors  as  tools  of 
the  enemy,  and  claim  that  only  they  are 
the  purveyors  of  the  real  truth. 

The  Senator  adverted  to  this  scurri- 
lous trash  "None  Dare  Call  It  Treason" 
which  was  used  in  the  recent  campaign 
and  was  part  of  the  bag  of  tricks  of  the 
hysterical  mass  movement  of  Fascist- 
minded,  radical  extremists.    What  "Das 
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Capital"  is  to  the  Communists  and  "Meln 
Kampf"  was  to  the  Nazis,  books  like 
"None  Dare  Call  It  Treason"  are  to  the 
American  extremists.  They  all  resort  to 
rewriting  histoi-y  to  justify  a  precon- 
ceived course  of  action.  They  follow  the 
technique  of  the  big  lie,  the  big  smear, 
and  the  big  racial  fear. 

One  great  danger,  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor has  so  thoroughly  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people,  arises  from 
tlie  fact  that  millions  of  well-meaning 
Americans  embrace  these  programs  as 
valid  solutions  to  deeply  complex  prob- 
lems. The  tactics  of  the  extremists,  the 
disorders  they  create,  arise  when  they 
try  to  inject  into  community  life  their 
over.simi)Iified  approach  to  bewildering 
national  problems. 

It  .seems  to  me— and  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator will  agree  with  me — that,  unable  to 
impeach  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  a 
great  and  loyal  American  v-ho  was  a 
candidate  of  his  party  for  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  who  will  be 
remembered  for  generations  to  come  as 
not  only  a  great  American  but  also  a 
truly  great  juri.st,  his  detractors  are 
willing  to  settle  temporarily  for  the 
head  of  a  schoolteacher  in  the  Senator's 
State,  or  a  clergyman  in  the  Slate  of 
Texa.s,  or  a  professor  in  Antioch  College 
in  my  State  of  Ohio.  Unfortunately, 
that  type  of  vigilanti.sm  is  based  on  con- 
tempt of  law.  The  demagogs  of  the 
extreme  right  sell  their  followers  the 
diagnosis  that  internal  communism  is 
the  disease  which  causes  all  ills,  and 
then  prescribe  local  vigilante  action  as 
the  cure. 

Speaking  of  that  lunatic,  radical  right- 
wing  fringe,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
as    the    Senator    from    Idaho    knov.s, 
warned : 

Attributing  every  adversity  to  communism 
is  not  only  irrational  but  contributes  to 
hysteria  and  fosters  groundless  fears.  The 
way  to  fight  It  is  to  study  it,  understand  it, 
and  discover  what  can  be  done  about  it. 
This  is  neither  the  time  for  inaction  or 
vigilante  action. 

I  am  reminded  that  Dr.  Robert 
Hutchins,  when  he  was  president  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  was  asked  by  a 
lady.  "Is  it  really  true  that  you  teach 
Communism  in  the  University  of 
Chicago?"  He  said,  "Yes,  and  we  teach 
cancer  in  our  medical  school,  too." 

Inasnmch  as  I  have  referred  to  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  let  me  also  mention  that 
he  has  stated— but  we  will  not  hear  this 
from  any  of  the  self-appointed,  sandlot 
witch  hivinters.  the  super-duper,  self- 
appointed  patriots — that  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  United  States  has  lost  90 
percent  of  its  membersliip  since  reach- 
ing the  peak  of  its  numerical  strength 
some  18  years  ago. 

The  FBI  report  states  that  there  were 
80,000  Communists  in  the  United  States 
in  1944— that  was  21  years  ago.  At  that 
time,  the  Soviet  Red  Army  was  crush- 
ing Hitler's  supermen  and  in  America 
we  were  preparing  for  the  end  of  the  war. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  stated  that  was  their 
high  point — in  1944,  maybe  in  1945. 
Now  he  reports  that  according  to  the 
best  estimate  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  the  numerical  strength  of 


the    Communist    Party    has    nosedived 
and  is  around  8,000  members. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  and  I  do  not 
know  how  many  of  those  8,000  are  prob- 
ably agents  of  the  FBI  who  are  doing 
their  job  in  connection  with  the  investi- 
gation of  their  activities. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  has  made  the  computation, 
but,  I  believe,  based  upon  the  latest  FBI 
reports,  the  figures  would  Indicate  that 
we  are  considerably  purer  than  Ivory 
soap. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
sake  of  unifonnity,  will  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  waive  the  Pastore  rule;  otherwise 
the  rule  of  germaneness  will  apply. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  rule  of  germaneness  may 
be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  As  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  said  a  moment  ago,  that  fig- 
ure would  show  that  we  are  certainly 
purer  than  Ivoi-y  soap,  for  it  would  mean 
that  for  evei-y  Communist  there  would  be 
at  least  23,000  non-Communists.  In 
other  words,  the  odds  in  favor  of  free 
institutions  in  this  countiy  are  approxi- 
mately 23,000  to  L  Among  80,000  per- 
sons attending  a  Big  Ten  football  game 
or  any  other  spectacular,  statistically 
there  might  possibly  be  3  or  4  of  those 
80,000  who  are  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  or  Communist  sympathizers. 
I  think  that  we  do  not  need  the  John 
Birch  Society  or  any  other  lunatic  right- 
wing  organization  to  protect  us. 

I  thank  the  Senator  vei-y  much;  and 
again  I  praise  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
for  the  great  public  service  that  he  is 
rendering  today. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  vei-j  much  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church!  for  his  masterful  discussion  on 
the  influence  of  the  radical  right  in  the 
recent  election  campaign.  Although  the 
election  rcturn.s  showed  that  rightist  in- 
fluence was  several  decibels  below  the 
noise  that  they  made,  we  must  not  believe 
for  one  instant  that  they  have  been  dis- 
couraged. Already  we  are  being  sub- 
jected to  new.  lavishly  financed,  broad- 
ijased  campaigns  to  scare  a  greater 
number  of  people  into  supporting  rightist 
philosophy  and  candidates  in  the  1966 
elections. 

Earlier  I  quoted  from  the  American 
Mercury  magazine  that  was  delivered  in 
the  mail  yesterday. 

The  rightwing  lost  the  last  election 
in  Utah  by  a  decisive  margin.  They 
lost  because  of  the  many,  many  people 
in  Utah,  as  elsewhere  in  America,  who 
used  knowledge  and  reason  and  under- 
standing. But  it  took  Herculean  efforts 
on  the  part  of  thousands  of  these  sensi- 
ble people  to  turn  back  at  the  very  gates 
of  the  election,  the  well-mounted  right- 
ist campaigns  of  distortion  and  fallacy 
which  had  been  started  years  ago.    And 


the  American  electorate  suffered  through 
one  of  the  ugliest  campaigns  of  our  his- 
tory. 

The  Birchers  and  their  allies  have 
been  active  for  some  time  in  my  State 
of  Utah.  They  tried  out  their  muscle 
several  times  in  hand-to-hand  combat 
with  the  Utah  State  Legislature.  In  1961 
they  organized  against  a  bill  to  provide 
for  community  health  services.  Mrs. 
Jane  Thomas,  executive  director  of  the 
State  comprehensive  mental  health 
planning  program,  has  related  what  hap- 
pened. The  community  health  .service 
bill  was  endorsed  by  the  State  medical 
society,  the  community  welfare  council, 
and  many  other  professional  groups.  Its 
worth  was  so  obvious  that  everybody 
thought  it  was  sure  to  receive  favorable 
legislative  consideration. 

But  a  rightist  organization  called  the 
Utah  Citizens  CommQnity  for  Constitu- 
tional Mental  Health  decided  there  was 
something  subversive  about  helping  the 
mentally  ill,  and  set  out  to  defeat  it. 
They  had  the  support  of  W.  Cleon  Skou- 
sen,  former  chief  of  police  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  Reed  Benson,  then  Utah  State 
coordinator,  and  now  a  representative 
for  the  John  Birch  Society  here  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

When  hearings  were  set  on  the  bill, 
representatives  of  each  of  the  supporting 
organizations  appeared  to  testify,  only  to 
find  the  hearing  room  packed  with  hordes 
of  rightists.  Advocates  of  the  bill  had  to 
testify  from  the  doorway,  under  the 
heckling  of  the  crowd  and  catcalls  of 
Communist. 

The  bill  got  through  the  legislature,  but 
only  after  it  had  been  amended  to  make 
it  a  felony  pmiishable  by  a  prison  term 
to  give  anyone  a  psychiatric  treatment 
without  written  consent  of  the  next  of 
kin  or  a  clergyman. 

During  the  past  campaign,  in  v.hich  I 
was  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  tiie  U.S. 
Senate,  I  v.as  subjected  a  number  of 
times  to  heckling  from  the  closed  mind 
that  so  often  betrays  a  convert  to  the 
radical  right. 

For  example,  I  would  be  approached 
after  a  speech  by  a  citizen  who  would 
snarl:  "What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
Vietnam?" 

I  would  start  to  summarize  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam  as  background  for  my 
reply  to  the  question,  but  before  I  could 
get  out  more  than  a  few  words,  the  ques- 
tioner would  throw  another  snarling 
question. 

Patiently,  I  would  try  to  continue,  only 
to  be  interrupted  with  shouts  and  fist 
shaking. 

I  found  I  had  to  give  up.  The  ques- 
tioner had  already  made  up  his  mind. 
He  did  not  want  information;  he  only 
wanted  a  chance  to  insult  me. 

Again  and  again  during  the  campaign 
my  billboards  and  campaign  posters  were 
defaced.  This  was  not  the  usual  prank 
of  high-spirited  youngsters— a  curling 
mustache  or  popeyes — it  was  a  system- 
atic defacement  with  a  paint  spray  gun, 
and  a  systematic  alteration  of  the  Moss 
campaign  slogan.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
product  of  minds  distorted  by  extremist 
fears. 

The  rightwing  was  very  active  in  the 
Utah  campaign  in  other  ways.    A  chief 
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example  was  the  hard  drive  to  distribute 
campaign  paperback  books.  Thousands 
of  copies  of  "None  Dare  Call  It  Treason" 
were  handed  out.  Discussions  about  the 
book  flooded  the  "Letters  to  the  Editor" 
columns,  and  nearly  swallowed  them  up. 
Businessmen,  industrialists,  students, 
educators,  members  of  organized  labor, 
and  intelligent  citizens  from  all  walks 
of  life — including  many  Republicans — 
countered  with  answers  to  specific  mis- 
statements within  the  book.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  Review,  a  fine  weekly  news- 
paper published  in  Salt  Lake  City,  printed 
a  page -by-page  refutation  of  the  state- 
ments made.  It  was  a  studied  effort  to 
correct,  by  facts,  the  emotional  impact 
the  book  was  having  on  people  who  had 
no  way  to  get  these  facts — or  who  were 
disregarding  them.  The  flood  of  letters 
to  the  editor  grew  so  large  that  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  had  to  declare  an  end  to 
the  discussions  in  its  columns — only  to 
have  to  reopen  them  under  pressure  of 
numbers.  Recently  another  moratorium 
was  finally  declared — and  kept. 

The  reaction  of  average  citizens  to  the 
half-ti-uths  and  .scare  tactics  of  the  radi- 
cal right  in  the  past  campaign  is  one  of 
the  hopeful  signs  of  the  times.  Hate  and 
fear  and  demagogy  were  discarded  in 
the  face  of  reason  and  intelligence.  This 
is  the  proper  way — the  American  way — 
to  deal  with  campaigns  designed  only  to 
appeal  to  the  emotions.  I  believe  we 
must  continue  to  bring  the  rightist  or- 
ganizations, and  their  points  of  view — 
out  into  the  open  where  they  can  be  ex- 
amined and  discussed. 

As  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  so  well 
pointed  out.  "The  radical  right  is  still  on 
the  rampape."  Their  activity  will  con- 
tinue to  grow,  not  diminish. 

What  we  must  do  is  to  see  that  the 
moderate  view  gets  more  attention.  For 
every  John  Birch  society  and  every  Min- 
uteman  group,  we  need  counterorganiza- 
tions  of  well-informed  and  intelligent 
citizens  to  expose  the  tactics  of  fear  and 
fallacy  upon  which  the  haters  thrive. 
For  everj'  Dean  Manion  Forum  and  Dan 
Smoot  broadcast  we  need  a  reasoned  and 
thoughtful  presentation  of  the  middle- 
of-the-road  programs  and  philosophy 
which  the  majority  of  Americans  es- 
poused in  the  last  campaign. 

We  should  not  wait  for  the  frenzy  of  a 
campaign  to  again  turn  back  the  radical 
right.  We  should  not  take  the  chance. 
As  has  been  so  often  said,  campaigns  are 
won  between  elections. 

The  campaign  of  1964  was  long  and 
exhausting — and  ugly.  I  honed  when  it 
was  over  that  America  would  never  have 
to  face  another  like  it.  The  Deseret 
News,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  agreed.  In  an 
editorial.  November  4.  the  News  stated: 

The  Democratic  Party's  historic  landslide 
victory  at  the  polls  Tuesday  represents  a 
thunderous  mandate  for  the  course  the 
Johnson-Kennedy  administration  has  fol- 
lowed In  world  and  domestic  affairs. 

It   represents   a   repudiation   of   the   con- 
servative wing  that  succeeded  in  taking  con- 
trol of  the  Republican  Party  nationally  and, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  here  in  Utah. 
•  •  •  ♦  » 

In  either  case,  the  party  should  realize  that 
support  of  the  hate-mongering  extremist 
groups  is  the  kiss  of  death.  The  American 
people  obviously  are  unpersuaded  by  the  fear 


and  suspicion  sown  so  desperately  by  such 
groups.  The  Republican  Party  and  America 
generally  would  be  better  off  without  them. 

But  there  will  be  more  campaigns  like 
1964  if  we  do  not  start  now  to  meet  the 
offensive  of  the  radical  right — so  I  com- 
mend again  my  colleague  from  Idaho  for 
his  penetrating  speech  on  this  subject, 
and  for  his  intention  to  continue  to  dis- 
cuss it  in  the  coming  months. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Utah  for  his  remarks  and  for  the 
important  contribution  he  has  just  made 
to  the  discussion  that  is  taking  place  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  performed  a  distinguished 
public  service  today  in  calling  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  and  of  all  Ameri- 
cans tiiis  vexing,  continuing  problem. 
His  analysis  has  been  penetrating  and 
incisive  with  respect  to  this  strange,  fes- 
tering sore  in  American  society,  a  move- 
ment directly  contrary  to  all  that  this 
country  has  stood  for  for  so  long. 

One  can  understand — although  with 
difficulty — that  a  man  of  twisted  mind 
might  call  Dwight  Eisenhower  an  agent 
of  the  Communist  conspiracy;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  why  and  how 
other  Americans  could  share  in  such  a 
belief.  It  is  altogether  impossible  for 
me  to  comprehend  that  a  magazine  ar- 
ticle could  have  been  printed,  following 
the  November  election,  saying  that  the 
election  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey  constituted  a  victory 
for  the  Communist  Party  and  for  Com- 
munists everywhere.  This  is,  of  course, 
arrant  nonsense. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  put  this  ques- 
tion: How  do  you  answer  the  charges 
made  by  such  people;  how  do  you  an- 
swer the  letters  of  those  who  have  been 
misled  by  these  charges?  I  suggest  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  given  many 
of  the  answers  in  his  address  today.  I 
join  other  Senators  in  congratulating 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  his  courage 
and  effectiveness.  What  he  said  needed 
to  be  said.  He  said  it  logically  and 
eloquently. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  seatmate,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  commend  my  old 
friend  and  colleague,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho,  for  the  splendid 
address  directed  against  the  radical 
right,  which  he  has  just  made.  I  com- 
mend also  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
BARTLETT  ]  for  the  contributions  they 
have  made  to  this  discussion. 

I  should  like  to  present  a  point  of  view 
to  my  friend  from  Idaho  and  ask  him, 
perhaps,  to  comment  briefly  on  it.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  the  radical  right  is 
nothing  really  very  new.    We  have  had 


it  all  during  the  course  of  American  his- 
toi-y.  Tliose  of  us  who  recall  the  frenetic 
attacks  against  President  George  Wash- 
ington in  the  late  days  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury can,  I  think,  identify  many  of  those 
attacks  with  the  same  general  philosophy 
that  is  presently  being  portrayed 
throughout  the  country  by  the  modem 
radical  right. 

I  suggest  that  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Acts  in  the  administration  of  President 
John  Adams  were  another  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  same  kind  of  philosophy. 

We  all  know  of  the  rather  substantial 
growth  of  the  Know  Nothing  or  Ameri- 
can Party  in  the  middle  years  of  the  19th 
century. 

Then  we  come  down — and  those  are 
not  by  any  means  all  the  examples  any- 
one could  cite — to  the  real  scare,  of  which 
the  principal  proponent  was  foiTner 
Senator  McCarthy,  of  Wisconsin,  which 
began  to  show  its  teeth  in  1950,  if  not  be- 
fore, when  the  distinguished  father  of 
our  present  able  junior  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  was  maligned, 
his  position  distorted,  and  fake  photo- 
graphs published,  showing  him  falsely  in 
the  company  of  the  head  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  It  is  all  a  part  of  the  same 
thing.  I  suppose  we  shall  have  this  kind 
of  movement  so  long  as  we  have  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  and  rely,  as  we 
do,  as  we  must  and  as  we  should,  on  the 
right  of  free  speech.  These  people  have 
the  right  to  speak  their  piece;  they  have 
no  right  to  distort  the  truth.  But  the 
only  way,  under  our  laws,  since  recent 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  indicate 
that  much  reliance  is  not  to  be  placed 
any  more  on  the  law  of  libel,  is  simply  to 
meet  falsehood  with  truth. 

In  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania the  radical  right  is  not  vei-y  active. 
I  have  had  a  check  made  on  my  mail. 
I  should  say  that  I  do  not  receive  more 
than  two  or  three  letters  a  month  from 
individuals  who  could  be  clearly  identi- 
fied as  belonging  to  the  radical  right, 
or  even  from  people  who  are  mentally 
disturbed  or  are  cranks.  But  I  do  re- 
ceive about  50  pieces  of  mail  a  month, 
printed  or  mimeographed  material,  sent 
out  by  various  organizations  which  the 
radical  right  sponsors.  Most  of  that 
mail  seems  to  originate  either  in  Texas 
or  California.  I  suspect  that  the  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  there  appears  to  be 
a  certain  number  of  rather  fuzzy- 
minded  millionaires  in  those  States 
who  made  a  certain  amount  of  money 
rather  rapidly,  who  have  not  a  wide  edu- 
cational background,  and  w'ho  appar- 
ently have  very  little  understanding  of 
the  purposes  of  America,  her  ideals,  or 
her  traditions.  They  appear  to  identify 
the  status  quo  ante,  a  return  to  an  era 
of  many  years  ago,  what  might  be  called 
the  robber  baron  era,  with  American- 
ism— quite  falsely,  of  course. 

So  I  suggest  that  what  this  really  rep- 
resents, and  usually  has  represented 
throughout  our  history,  is  a  sort  of  revolt 
against  civilization;  a  desire  to  go  back 
to  the  never-never  land,  a  dream  world 
that  never  existed  in  the  past;  a  frustra- 
tion with  the  strains  and  stresses  of 
modem  life ;  and  a  rather  affirmative  but 
quite  human  desire  to  find  a  scapegoat — 
any  scapegoat — but  preferably  a  scape- 
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goat  that  is  not  content  with  the  status 
quo  but  would  like  to  move  ahead  to  a 
New  Deal,  a  Fair  Deal,  a  Square  Deal, 
as  in  Teddy  Roosevelt's  day,  a  New 
Frontier,  and  a  new  Great  Society. 
Those  people,  I  think,  must  be  ferreted 
out  and  their  activities  given  the  full 
light  of  day. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  has  written 
a  magnificent  article  for  Look  magazine, 
just  published,  which  I  had  a  chance  to 
read  before  I  came  into  the  Chamber. 

I  wonder  whether  he  would  not  agree 
that  perhaps  the  best  way  to  handle 
these  attacks  on  freedom  and,  indeed,  on 
Christianity  in  the  world  is  to  do  what 
he  is  doing  and  the  rest  of  us  are  trying 
to  do;  namely,  resort  to  publicity  and 
resort  to  the  truth, 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much  for  his  keen  in- 
sight into  this  problem  which  is  mani- 
fest in  the  remarks  he  has  just  made. 

First  of  all,  it  is  true  that  throughout 
our  history  there  have  been  groups  that 
have  propagated  the  conspiracy  doctrine. 
These  have  always  been  extremist 
groups,  although  they  have  varied  in  size 
and  character.  Early  in  our  history, 
there  was  a  very  strong  anti-Masonic 
movement  in  this  country.  Certain  ex- 
tremists tried  to  ciiculate  the  line  that 
the  Masons  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
to  tear  down  the  churches  and  other  tra- 
ditional institutions  of  the  land. 

Later  there  was  another  extremist 
movement  in  this  country.  This  group 
had  as  its  target — not  Masons,  but 
Catholics  and  certain  nationals  like  the 
Irish,  coming  in  from  the  Catholic  areas 
of  Europe,  who  were,  by  their  numbers, 
changing  the  ethnic  complexion  of  our 
society. 

These  earlier  nativist  groups,  feeling 
that  they  w^ere  being  pressured  out  by 
the  newly  arriving  immigrants,  fur- 
nished many  recruits  for  a  new  extremist 
movement,  directed  against  the  Catholics 
of  the  country.  Again,  the  treachery 
doctrine  was  utilized.  The  argument 
was  made  that  Catholics  were  involved 
in  an  insidious  plot  to  hand  the  countiT 
over  to  the  Pope. 

But  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  this 
is  the  first  time  we  have  had  a  move- 
ment directed  against,  not  some  partic- 
ular minority  group,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  the  past,  but  against  the  entire  pre- 
vailing American  establishment,  against 
the  leaders  of  the  Nation  in  both  parties, 
against  the  foremost  educators  of  the 
land,  against  the  business  foundations, 
against  the  labor  unions,  against  the 
press  itself. 

This  is  a  different  kind  of  extremism. 
We  have  had  our  know-nothings  before. 
Today's  extremist  movement,  however, 
began,  I  believe,  with  McCarthyism. 
which  seeded  the  bed  for  the  radical 
right  of  today.  The  attack  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent and  more  ominous  character. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  come  to 
grips  with  this  problem.  We  must  not 
ignore  it  any  longer. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  highly 
commend  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for 
his  truly  great  speech  this  afternoon.  It 
is  a  speech  that  I  believe  should  have 
the  subtitle  "Defense  of  Individual  Free- 
dom in  the  United  States  and  Political 
Liberty  for  the  People." 


What  the  Senator  has  to  say  about 
the  extremists  on  the  right  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  extremists  on  the  left. 
As  the  Senator  indicated  in  his  speech, 
and  as  the  Senator  knows,  we  have  done 
something  about  what  I  consider  to  be 
reasonable  constitutional  checks  under  a 
government  by  law,  dealing  with  the  ex- 
tremists on  the  left. 

Some  years  ago,  the  then  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  then 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  in- 
troduced in  this  body,  as  coauthors,  an 
amendment  to  outlaw  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  United  States.  The  legisla- 
tion passed  Congress  and  was  signed  into 
law  by  the  President.  It  is  the  law  of  the 
land  today. 

It  does  not  mean  that  we  destroyed 
any  individual  rights  of  any  person 
merely  because  of  his  political  ideology. 
But  we  did  make  illegal  a  hunting  license 
on  their  part  to  destroy  the  freedom  of 
the  people  of  the  country  as  a  whole, 
which  is  the  conspiracy  objective,  of 
course,  of  the  Communists. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come,  and  is,  in 
fact,  long  overdue,  for  the  great  speech 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  made 
this  afternoon.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
speech  should  be  entombed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  although  it  will  re- 
ceive some  public  notice.  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  a  passing  notice.  I  believe  it  is  a 
speech  that  should  be  readily  available 
to  the  representatives  in  Congress  for 
dissemination  to  the  people. 

Therefore,  I  suggest,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  in  this  country  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  of  their  free- 
dom that  this  speech  be  reprinted  in  a 
large  volume  of  reprints  and  that  those 
reprints  be  made  available  by  Senators 
who  can  send  them  out  in  answer  to  the 
mail  which  they  receive  from  sincere  and 
dedicated  citizens  who  are  very  much 
concerned  about  the  propaganda  that 
they,  too,  receive,  dealing  with  the  falsi- 
fication of  the  radical  right. 

I  hope,  if  it  becomes  possible  to  reprint 
the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
that  we  shall  receive  his  complete  co- 
operation and  authorization  in  having 
the  speech  reprinted  for  broad  dissemi- 
nation. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  very  much  for 
his  remarks.  He  compliments  me  very 
highly  with  his  suggestion.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  cooperate  in  any  way  that  I 
can. 

I  am  happy  now  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  orator  fi'om  the 
West,  our  colleague,  for  calling  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  the 
pi'ophets  of  discord,  the  know-nothings 
of  today,  which  the  recent  election 
seemed  to  have  brought  out  of  the  wood- 
work. 

I  personally  had  some  opportunity  to 
observe  the  same  type  of  extremists  do 
their  worst  in  1950.  I  observed  a  cam- 
paign in  MaiTland  where,  among  other 
types  of  campaigning,  they  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  doctor  an  original  photograph 
taken  of  my  father  and  mother — my 
father  then  being  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maryland. 


In  the  original  photograph,  my  father 
had  his  arm  around  my  mother.  They 
were  pictured  as  listening  to  a  radio  pro- 
gram on  the  election  returns  some  years 
before.  The  original  photograph  was 
doctored.  The  picture  of  my  mother  was 
removed  from  the  photograph,  and  a  pic- 
ture of  the  then  head  of  the  American 
Communist  Party  was  inserted  in  the 
photograph  in  my  mother's  place. 

Then  the  photograph  was  published  In 
a  newspaper,  purporting  to  allege  that 
my  father  was  soft  on  communism.  This 
doctored  photograph  was  disseminated  at 
the  12th  hour  to  almost  the  entire  elec- 
torate of  our  State. 

The  great  service  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  is  perform- 
ing for  the  American  people  is  that  he 
is  calling  to  their  attention  some  of  the 
problems  which  extremism  on  the  right 
and  on  the  left  cause  in  a  democracy. 

I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  so 
long  as  the  American  people  know  the 
facts,  so  long  as  they  have  courageous 
Senators  like  the  young  orator  from  the 
West,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  ex- 
tremists, be  they  on  the  left  or  on  the 
right ;  but  the  American  people  must  have 
an  opportunity  to  know  the  facts. 

For  that  reason,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  One  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons why  I  have  derived  such  satisfaction 
from  the  election  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Maryland  is  that  his  presence  here 
today  stands  in  vindication  of  the  great 
public  service  and  reputation  of  his  il- 
lustrious father. 


AMENDMENT   OF   APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  CERTAIN  SUBCOMMITTEES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  Senate 
Resolution  7,  which,  under  the  rule,  has 
come  over  from  the  previous  legislative 
day,  under  the  precedents  of  the  Senate, 
will  now  be  placed  on  the  calendar.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  7)  to  amend  appropriations  for 
certain  subcommittees  passed  February 
10,  1964. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  resolution  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  made  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from   Illinois. 

The  motion  v^as  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen],  and  on  behalf  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  SrARKMAN],  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment, which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  add  the  following  section : 

Sec.  4.  That  section  4  of  S.  Res.  284. 
Eighty-eighth  Congress,  second  session,  au- 
thorizing an  examination,  investigation,  and 
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study  of  the  problems  of  American  small  and 
independent  business,  agreed  to  February  10, 
1964,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$125,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$132,000." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  suspended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution,  as  amended  (S.  Res.  7) 
to  amend  appropriations  for  certain  sub- 
committees passed  Febi-uary  10,  1964. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  is  the  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 7,  as  amended. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  as 
originally  submitted.  Senate  Resolution 
7  would  have  provided  funds  for  three 
subcommittees  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Pay  Increase  Act  passed 
last  year.  Only  today,  the  resolution 
was  amended  by  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
to  include  the  Small  Business  Committee 
in  the  amount  of  $7,000. 

I  think  I  should  recite  the  general 
chronology  of  what  happened  to  make 
clear  what  the  situation  is. 


On  August  13,  1964,  after  Congress 
had  enacted  and  the  President  had  signed 
the  pay  increase  bill,  the  Judiciary  sub- 
committees, nine  in  number,  filed  resolu- 
tions for  an  increase  in  their  allowance  in 
the  sum  of  $150,000. 

On  August  20,  the  Senate,  by 
unanimous  consent,  approved  the  resolu- 
tion, but  we  failed  to  ask  that  the  vote 
be  reconsidered  so  that  it  could  be  closed 
up. 

Subsequently  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  filed  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender].  We  were  getting  close 
to  adjournment.  The  only  time  we  had 
to  consider  this  matter  was  on  the  2d 
or  3d  of  October.  Had  we  pressed 
and  had  we  been  unsuccessful,  we  would 
have  lost  altogether.  We  still  hoped  a 
settlement  could  be  consummated. 

So  the  resolution  now  before  the 
Senate  was  filed  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  me  as  of  January  6. 
All  it  does  is  try  to  take  care  of  three 
judiciary  subcommittees  plus  the  one 
added  today,  which  is  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee.  The  total  would  be 
$61,500  plus  $7,000  for  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  or  a  total  of  $68,500. 

If  we  fail  to  take  favorable  action,  it 
will  only  mean  that  we  are  discriminating 
against  staffs  of  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees that  have  received  pay  raises. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
approve  the  resolution.  It  is  only  fair  to 
the  clerical  staffs  of  these  subcommittees, 
notwithstanding  any  objection  that 
might  be  interposed. 

That  is  the  whole  story  in  capsule 
form.  I  submit  the  case  and  leave  it 
right  there,  knowing  that  our  distin- 
guished friend  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana iMr.  Ellender]  has  some  remarks 
he  wishes  to  make  on  a  rather  extended 
basis,  I  believe. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  very  pleasant  for  me,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  new  session  of  Congress,  to 


lay  before  the  Senate  the  numerous  so- 
called  temporary  subcommittees  that  are 
either  created  or  revived  from  one  session 
of  Congress  to  another. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  stated,  I  objected  to  the  ap- 
proval of  certain  resolutions  in  August  of 
last  year.  I  felt  then,  as  I  feel  now,  that 
the  various  committee  chairmen  should, 
in  my  opinion  look  into  the  many  large 
salary  increases  allowed  by  Congress, 
and  provided  for  by  the  resolutions  spon- 
sored by  certain  of  the  Judiciary  sub- 
committees. Those  salary  raises  were 
not  automatic.  The  chairmen  of  the 
various  standing  committees  could  have 
made  any  provision  they  thought  fit  and 
proper. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  I  consulted 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Aiken].  We  agreed  that  the 
salary  raises  should  be  a  certain  amount, 
percentagewise,  but  not  in  accord  with 
the  pay  increases  allowed  by  Congress. 

The  resolution  of  August  1964,  included 
nine  subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  for  a  total  of  $150,700. 
However,  the  resolution  now  before  us 
shows  that  of  the  nine  subcommittees  all 
but  three  were  able  to  obtain  the  extra 
money  from  savings  that  they  made. 
Evidently,  substantial  savings  have  been 
made,  for  the  amount  in  the  resolution 
was  reduced  from  $150,700  to  $61,500. 
Senate  Resolution  7  would  provide  an 
additional  $28,500  for  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee,  $10,000  for  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration,  and 
$23,000  for  that  group  supposedly  study- 
ing juvenile  delinquency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  table  show- 
ing the  effects  of  the  August  resolutions 
be  included  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Resolution 


Subcommittee 


S.  Res.  261. 


S.  Res. 
S.  Rf^. 
S.  Res. 
S.  Res. 
S.  Res. 
S.  Res. 
S.  Res. 
S.  R<.K 
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2rtii. 
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272 
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T'.tjI. 


.\(linini.<;trative    Practice    and    Pro- 
ce<iiires. 

Antitrust  nn^l  Monopoly 

Constitution;*!  .Viiiemlment.-. 

Constitutional  P. ielits    -     - -.- 

IminipTation  ami  Naturalization 

Internal  Security 

Refuicos  nnit  Kscn}iees 

Revision  antl  Co'liticaiion 

Juvenile  Uelinfiuency 


Request 


I  Apprnpriate-l 

by  Senate 

February 

1964 


$120,000 

512.000 

fiS.21.'5 

10.5.  nwi 

1.3.5.0(H) 

3W).  000 

87,500 

2S.200 

188,000 


$120, 000 

512. 000 

.v.,  000 
Ifi-xOOO 
13.5.000 
300,  000 
87.500 
28. 200 
IS'!.  000 


Resolution  for 
supplemental 


Additional 

aniniint 

reiiuested 


S.  Res.  3.52.. 


S.  Res.  353. 
S.  Hes.  354. 
S.  Res.  355. 
S.  Res.  3.50. 
S.  Res  357. 
S.  Ties.  3.5«. 
.«.  Kes.  .35P. 
S.  Res.  360. 


$10,000 

49. 000 
4.000 
17.000 
10.000 
2fi.  600 

t;,300 

2.8(10 
25,000 


1.50,700 


<  Indicating  subcommittees  re-iuestin?  addiiion:il  funds  in  S    Res.  7.     All  oilier  subionimiliees  were  abli>  to  stay  within  their  ori',di);il  budgets. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  an  enormous  number  of  employees 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
we  are  to  help  President  Johnson  in  cut- 
ting back  expenses,  as  he  is  trying  to  do 
now,  the  place  to  begin  is  here.  We 
could  save  a  good  deal  of  money  if  only 
the  chairmen  of  the  various  committees 
and  the  chairmen  of  the  subcommittees 
did  what  some  of  us  have  done:  that  is, 
take  the  schedule  of  rates  paid  to  the 
various  employees,  and  find  out  what 
they  do  and  then  pay  them  in  accord  with 
their  capabilities. 

That  was  not  done  at  all  in  most  cases: 
as  seems  readily  apparent.     I  tried  to 


get  the  full  information  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  but  I  was  informed 
that  the  book  which  was  usually  pub- 
lished quarterly  will  now  be  published 
only  semiannually.  The  information  I 
desired,  showing  how  much  the  pay  has 
increased  to  the  various  subcommittees, 
special  committees,  and  standing  com- 
mittees will  have  to  await  the  time  when 
this  inform.ation  is  given  to  us  in  book 
form  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  com- 
mittee chairmen  and  the  chairmen  of 
the  subcommittees  proceeded  to  pay 
money  that  was  not  available,  money  that 
Congress  had  not  appropriated.    That  is 


why  those  subcommittees  are  in  trouble 
today.  Now  we  are  being  asked  to  sup- 
ply the  money,  and  put  a  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  some  serious  mismanagement. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  there  was  a 
violation  of  the  rule  when  this  extra  pay 
in  salaries  was  given  to  the  subcommit- 
tees, although  the  money  was  not  at 
hand. 

That  is  why  I  objected  last  August  to 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  I  am  glad 
to  note  that  of  the  nine  subcommittees 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  who 
had  applied  for  an  additional  $150,700, 
six  found  money  somewhere  to  pay  their 
staffs. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  if  the  resolution  is  adopted,  it  will 
not  return  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
that  portion  of  the  $150,000  that  other- 
wise would  have  gone  to  these  subcom- 
mittees? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MORSE.    It  will  not  go  back? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  it  will  not  go 
back.  They  found  they  did  not  need  it 
after  all.  In  August  they  asked  for 
$150,700,  and  today  they  are  asking  for 
$61,500. 

Under  the  new  salary  bill— and  I  wish 
Senators  would  listen  to  this— every 
standing  committee  will  receive  $168,- 
432.89  to  pay  its  regular  employees.  Who 
are  these  regular  employees?  They  are 
six  clerical  employees  and  four  special- 
ists. Each  standing  committee  can  ap- 
point those  employees  on  its  own.  In 
order  to  disburse  the  pay  for  these  10 
staff  members,  as  I  have  said,  each  stand- 
ing committee  obtains  $168,432.89.  Of 
the  standing  committees,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  the  only  committee 
which  is  not  limited  to  employing  10 
persons. 

There  appears  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
number  the  Appropriations  Committee 
can  employ.  The  15  committees  of  which 
I  now  speak  are  the  15  standing  commit- 
tees other  than  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

The  entire  sum  that  could  be  paid  to 
these  10  employees  for  each  of  the  stand- 
ing committees  amounts  to  $2,526,493.35. 
With  that  money,  these  15  standing  com- 
mittees can  employ  150  people. 

Let  us  see  what  has  happened  with 
the  subcommittees  and  the  number  of 
people  employed  by  many  of  the  standing 
committees,  in  addition  to  the  150  pro- 
vi(3ed  under  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946. 

As  of  March  31  of  last  year,  the  various 
subcommittees  created  by  the  standing 
committees  employed  245  persons  in  ad- 
dition to  the  150  regular  staff  members 
provided  for  by  the  Reorganization  Act. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  had  regular  em- 
ployees on  the  standing  committee,  other 
than  those  provided  for  by  law,  num- 
bering 110. 

In  addition  to  those  two  categories,  we 
had  special  employees  for  several  com- 
mittees aggregating  33. 

Thus,  the  total  number  of  employees 
from  the  subcommittees  and  from  the 


regular  committees — that  is,  in  addition 
to  the  150  which  they  could  ordinarily 
employ— shows  388  employees  hired  by 
these  various  subcommittees  and  the 
standing  committees. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  think  it  is  shame- 
ful for  the  business  of  the  Senate  to  be 
handled  in  such  a  manner. 

The  entire  cost  of  paying  for  the  em- 
ployees of  the  regular  committees,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  I  have  just  indicated,  was  $2,526,493.35. 
But  to  pay  these  extra  employees  selected 
from  these  committees  and  the  special 
committees,  the  authorized  amount  was 
$4,552,955. 

Mr.  President,  just  stop  and  think.  To 
run  the  regular  committees,  we  started 
out  with  each  committee  having  10  reg- 
ular employees.  Multiply  the  15  that  I 
am  accounting  for  by  the  10,  and  that 
means  150  employees.  But  all  commit- 
tees together,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
150  employees  provided  for  under  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  last  year 
employed  388  persons. 

If  we  add  the  150  to  that,  it  makes 
over  500  employees  on  Capitol  Hill  doing 
v;ork  for  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  next  few  days  we 
are  going  to  have  the  chairmen  of  the 
regular  committees,  particularly  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, coming  before  us  and  asking  for 
money  to  operate  the  various  subcom- 
mittees for  the  year  ending  next  Feb- 
ruary— for  the  next  12  months. 

I  hope  that  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, as  well  as  the  chairmen  of  the 
subcommittees,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  look  into  these  matters 
and  try  to  work  out  a  schedule  so  that 
employees  will  be  paid  in  accordance  w-ith 
their  duties  and  their  capabilities,  if  it  is 
at  all  possible. 

Running  down  the  list  of  a  few  em- 
ployees on  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, here  is  what  happened  under  the 
new  pay  bill.  This  list  contains  only 
those  receiving  $10,000  or  more.  It  does 
not  include  all  the  clericals  and  those  re- 
ceiving less  than  $10,000. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  chair- 
men of  these  committees  should  look  into 
this  situation  and  try  to  adjust  these  sal- 
aries to  the  end  that  there  will  be  some 
kind  of  fairness  among  the  employees  and 
that  the  most  capable  v.-ill  receive  their 
just  due. 

Most  of  the  employees  on  these  com- 
mittees apparently  were  given  the  full 

KlXHIBIT    1 


amount  of  the  pay  raise  provided  for 
under  the  law,  irrespective  of  whether 
they  deserved  it  or  not.  That  is  why 
those  three  subcommittees  are  in  trouble 
tcjday.  Most  of  them  received  an  in- 
crease of  from  14  percent  on  up  to  20.5 
percent. 

I  am  hopeful,  as  I  have  stated,  that 
when  the  chairmen  of  various  commit- 
tees present  the  resolutions  for  their  sub- 
committees, they  will  look  into  this  mat- 
ter and  evaluate  the  employees  and  pay 
them  according  to  the  work  they  do  and 
not  according  to  their  titles.  I  notice 
that  there  are  legislative  assistants,  edi- 
tors, and  editorial  directors,  minority 
staff  members,  chief  counsels,  records 
managers,  and  many  other  titles,  which 
more  than  likely  means  that  little  real 
work  is  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  cite  specifically  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly, of  which  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  is  chairman. 
In  this  resolution  there  is  a  request  for 
$28,500.  The  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  as  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, has  under  him  41  employees.  I 
could  go  down  the  list  and  show  where 
there  are  economists,  a  minority  coun- 
sel, an  editorial  director  and  office  man- 
ager,  a  chief  economist,  an  assistant ' 
counsel,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  The 
salaries  are,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  very 
large.  Some  of  those  salaries  are  almost 
as  large  as  the  salary  a  Senator  received 
prior  to  enactment  of  the  pay  bill. 

Although  I  could  not  ascertain  the 
amount  that  was  actually  paid  to  all 
the  employees  of  the  subcommittees  of 
the  committees  that  I  have  mentioned  in 
the  document  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  I  am  informed 
that  this  subcommittee  gave  the  full 
measure  of  increase  in  most  cases.  I  as- 
sume that  the  same  thing  was  done  as  to 
all  other  subcommittees.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  these  documents 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Exhibit  1,  from  which  I  read,  indicates 
the  salary  which  could  be  paid  under 
the  act  by  these  various  subcommittees. 

Exhibit  2  presents  a  list  of  the  em- 
ployees of  these  subcommittees  named 
in  Resolution  7.  It  also  shows  their  titles 
and  what  they  received  before  the  pay 
bill  went  into  effect,  together  w^ith  what 
they  are  receiving  at  the  present  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exhibits 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Subcommittee 


Name 


Job 


Present 
salary 


Percent 
increase 


New  salary 


Immigj.ition  and  Naturalization. 


Federal  .Tudicial  System  .. 
Internal  Security 


StafTmcTnber --- 

Legislative  assistant 

Stall  member .— - 

...do - 

....do 

Minority  staflf  member 

Cbief  counsel 

Records  manager 

Assistant  editorial  director. 


TUair,  Drury  11     - 

Hrown,  .lames  M....^-... 

liuckner,  Catlett  L 

Mcsmer,  Fred  M 

Piotrow,  Phyllis 

Stevens,  William  A 

Finzel,  Hubert  II 

Uaker,  Dorothy  C 

Uutto.  Ralph  II -.      , 

Littman,  .\.  AVarren '  .\ssociate  counsel.. 

Jellerson,  Louis.   I  Research  analyst.. 

Lowell.  ■William  E I  Editorial  director. 

.Mc.Vrthur.  Alan  P I  Associate  counsel 

McM anus.  Robert 

Mandel.  Petijaiiiin 

Sclirooder.  Frank 

Sourwiiie,  J.  Ci 

Tarabachia,  .\lfonso 


Investigation  analyst. 

Researcli  director 

C  h  iff  investigator 

Chief  counsel 

Investigator 


$17,30.5.20 
13, 130. 64 
14,371.68  \ 
17.305.20 
12,904.92  , 
15,951.36  : 
17,305.20  ' 
11.757.36  ' 
12, 792. 12 
12, 792. 12 
10,  S8S.  56 
12, 792. 12 
17. 305. 20 
1,5,  .500.  04 
It).  515.  4!» 
Ifi.  515.  48 
IS.  5t>3.  48 
10,888.56 


20.5 

$■20. 775. 20 

1.5.5 

15. 166. 75 

16.5 

16. 743. 01 

■20. 5 

20,  775.  -20 

1,5.5 

14,  9i\5.  IS 

18  5 

18,9(12.36 

20.  .5 

20,  775. 20 

14.  .5 

13. 462. 17 

15. 5 

14.  774  90 

1.5. 5 

14,  774.  90 

13  5 

12, 358. 38 

1.5.  5 

14,774.90 

20.5 

20.  774.  20 

18.5 

18, 367. 55 

19.5 

ly.  736.  00 

19.5 

19.  736.  W1 

21.5 

T2.  554.  63 

13.5 

12.35S.3S 
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Siibcoinmittoe 


rntoiits,  'rradcninrks.  Copyrights        ^ 

Administmtlve  Practices  niid  riocedurcs 

Antitrust  ami  Monopoly  Legtslation    


4- 


Coiisliliitiiiiial  K'L'lils 
t't.'iliilos  1)1  tlic  I  iiited  Slates. 
Juveuile  Di'liiKiiioiiey  ,. 


Kefupees  and  Kscupees 


Naino 


nrennuii, Thomas...  . 

Ditikiiis,  Clareiico 

llauscr,  Sti'plicri  (}.    . 

Coiillcr.  K:ilhryii 

l'"eii.'-tt'i\v:ild,  Mernurd 
Krniu'dy,  ( 'otiiiMlils 

M:iiK'V,  j.uiu's 

lJl.ilr."joliri  M        

Hrown.  K.  Wayles 

Chiinihris,  TetiT  N 

ClilTord.  (ieor^e  R 

Cohen,  S.  JiTry 


Corkey.  .hinies  K      .     . 
Flurry,  lloraeo  K... 

Hamilton,  Irene    . 
l.el);in,  Ahholt  A      . 
Mr;u<;(lav,  WnltiT  S      . 
Kailt.  lioiMld  P.. 
Sharp,  l)e:iii  K 
Wiili'is,  ItiTiiaril.. 
Crcirh,  Willlani  A 
Kili-liin,  A.  Pan!  . 

('onnell.  I'alrlcia    

Olt'NSiin.  10uj;eiie  VV 

Oliek.  Kduard  M  

I'erian.  ("arl  Ij 

Sturm.  Kex  F 

Clianir.  l>onaldM 

Moskinvitz.  .'ack 

Ziemba,  Carl _.. 


Job 


As.si.stiint  counsel 

Clilcf  counsel 

Clilef clerk 

Spi'cial  a.s.sistant 

Cliicf  counsel 

Minority  coiin.sel 

do    

Chief  economist 

Kfonoinlst 

Clilrf  minority  counsel 

As.sistant  coun.sel      

Stair    <lircctor    and    cliief 

coiniscl. 

(leneral  coiniscl. 

.\ssislaiit  stalT  (Ilreclor  and 

chief  counsel. 

Kconomist... 

Minority  counsel     .     

KcDiKiinist.. 

Minority  coiiii.sel     ...     .    . 

Assistant  counsel 

Minority  cimnsel ... 

Chief  counsel . 

Counsel      . 

.Assistant  counsel 

Kdllorial  diiector 

Special  assistant 

Stall  ilirector    

.Minoiity  counsel 

do       

StalT  ilirector 

Counsel 


r resent 

salary 


$1.1,243.44 

n.^Li/jo 

13.21.3.11 

11,012.(14 

i7.:iiri.  20 

I7.30.''i.  20 
i:..  274  32 
17.  2;tO.OS 
Iti.  17'i.  !«'i 
17.  230.  OS 
13.  N()7.  .Ml 
17.  1«2  40 

IT.  I'.r.!.  40 
17. 230.  OS 

If.,  17i;. '.Mi 
II.IRI.IH 
l.'.,'.».'',l.3(i 
I.''.,  27 1. 32 
I3,3.-,(;.21 
1.^274.32 
17.  SO."..  20 
.17, 30.'-..  20 
10.  ,HSS.  .Vi 
Ut.  04K.  72 
13.017.72 
lO.  0<;4.  10 

I.";,  .'■.00.30 

LI.  S3S.41 
17. 30'..  20 
l.-i,  83S.  44 


Percent 

New  salary 

incr(!:uso 

15. .''. 

Shvaw.!? 

20.  ."5 

20.775.20 

i.'i..'; 

I'..2y»i.l7 

12.  .S 

l2.3S9.?i 

20.  r, 

20.  77.^  20 

20.  r, 

20.77.1.20 

n.r, 

17,947.32 

\<>.  r, 

20,  ,',90. 00 

IS..*; 

19,  109. 9fi 

10.  r, 

20.  .'.90, 00 

hi. .-, 

Hi.  OS.'..  ,W 

Ii).  .-■. 

20.  .144. 92 

19  .I 

20.  .'.44. 92 

\Si.h 

20,  ,190. 00 

IS..'. 

19,  ICO.iB 

^7..^ 

17.  Ill  9. 2f. 

1  s.  .'•. 

1  ^.  902.  MS 

l7..^ 

17, 9 17. 32 

1.1.,'. 

1.1.120.45 

17..'. 

17,917.32 

20. .") 

20. 77."..  20 

20  .■■. 

20.77.1.20 

13. .'. 

I2.3.W.3S 

17.  .1 

17.  (.S2.24 

1.'.. .'. 

11.03.1.47 

IS.  .'i 

19.03li.03 

IS.,'. 

IS.  37.1. 04 

IS. .') 

IS.  7(W.  .M 

20.  .1 

20.  771,  20 

18.  .'i 

IS.  708.  .15 

^  ■  KxniiuT  2 

Comniitlcf  on  the  Jmliciury 
SIMICO.M.MITTKK  ()\  1  \1  M  UlItATlO.N-  AND  .NATlIliA  I.IZATIOV.  UN'DICK  AUTHORITY  OF  S.   KKS.  2f.«i,  AaiiKKI)  TO  FKH.  10,  lOfrl 


Title 

Compensation 

i 

Name 

Title 

Comi)en.sation 

Name 

Basic 
atmual 
Siilary 

tlross 
annual 
salary 

Hasic 
annual 
salary 

Gross 
aniiiiiil 
salary 

Ann  Ashcraft 

Priirv  11.  liLiir 

Catlcit  L.  Iiuckner 

Kranrclta  U.  Dcdooyer 

Clerk... 

Stair  member 

-  .do 

Clerk 

$2, 3 10 
S,(I40 
6, 4S0 

3,  lai 

$r.,3J0.Sl 

20,  S.12.  SO 

10,  743.  10 

8,30.1.11 

Mary  .T.  .McCloskey 

Fred  M.  .Mesnicr 

William  .\.  Stevens 

Clerk 

Sliiir  member 

Minority  StalT  member 

R  120 
S.  Oil) 
7,3-20 

$.S,  311.1. 11 
20.  S.12.  fi9 
18.902.37 

SCPCO.M.MrrTEK  O.N'  JUVENIM-:  DELI.VQUKXCV.  U.NDEK  ALTIIOKITV  OF  S.  IIKS.  '274,  A(IUEEI)  TO  FKll 


10,  1904 


.\deU>  V.  Iteaton :.. 

S«'crcti>rv 

?2, 940 

$7, 802.  82 

Snsan  O.  I'.cnr.ett.. 

StalT  assistant 

2. 820 

7,  .IIS.  Of. 

Miirc.irel  C.  llrav 

S<'crclarv 

2.  MO 

7,090.94 

Alexandra  V.  dc  Smitt  

Assistant  chief  clerk.... 

2,040 

.1.01.1. 10 

Peter  Freivalds 

l{e.s»'areh  director 

I.OSO 

10.  79.1.  S3 

Eut'ene  W.  (ite:uion 

Editorial  director 

7.  3,S0 

19.  (130. 00 

Edward  M.  Olick 

Special  assistant 

.1,  7tiO 

1.1.03.1.  .'8 

Terry  1..  Ooldcu 

SetTetary 

-i- 

2,  220 

t>,  o;«.  66 

II 

,  Mary  M.  noiil.irt 

Secretary • 

.'?2.  KVl 

•^0,002.  !H-. 

'!   Anne  .\1.  Kctchatn 

do..:. 

3.  1 20 

8,30.1.1 1 

'    Elizalx'th  A.  Kiil|H> 

.do 

2.010 

.'..(il.l.lfi 

1    KH/ahethT.  McUill.... 

Chief  clerk 

1.  110 

10. 912. 09 

Ii  William  C   Mtioncy,  Jr 

InvcsllRalor 

3.900 

10,264.93 

Carl  I,.  Perlan 

StalT  director 

7.  920 

20.110.18 

j  Jean  W  rpiier.   ...   

Sc(Tetary 

•j.m\ 

0,  (i02. 96 

Milton  II.  W'ernstrom 

Clerk 

.1.  100 

13.462.23 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  wish  to  take  any  more  time  of  the 
Senate,  except  to  emphasize  and  repeat 
what  I  have  said.    Something  should  be 


done  to  reduce  the  number  of  employees 
who  are  hired  by  the  various  subcom- 
mittees. As  I  tried  to  point  out  a  mo- 
ment  ago,    four   categories   of   regular 


employees  are  provided  under  the  Re- 
organization Act.  Then  there  are  em- 
ployees of  the  subcommittees.  As  I  have 
said,   subcommittee   employees   number 
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245,  and  while  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  entire  amount  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  was  spent  or  not.  in  order  to 
take  care  of  the  245  special  employees  of 
the  subcommittees  there  has  been  set 
aside  $3,039,600. 

There  is  yet  another  category.  Funds 
are  made  available  to  certain  committees 
for  the  hire  of  special  investigators.  I 
point  out  the  case  of  the  Committee  on 
Space  and  Aeronautical  Sciences.  The 
amount  of  money  provided  for  that  com- 
mittee was  $88,500.  The  committee 
employed  six  additional  people,  and  much 
of  that  money  was  spent  by  hiring  people 
on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  received 
$360,000.  All  of  this  is  in  addition  to  the 
amount  anproj)riated  for  the  subcom- 
mittees that  I  have  mentioned.  The 
Committee  on  Commerce  has  employed 
30  additional  people. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  employed  10.  with  $150,000  allocated. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations has  employed  24,  with  $450,000 
approjiriated  for  that  purpose. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affaus  has  been  given  $105,000.  for 
10  employees. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Small  Business 
has  been  fdvcn  $125,000,  for  14  additional 
employees.  The  is  in  addition  to  the 
regular  contingent. 

The  Committee  on  Aging  has  been 
!nven  $213,016  for  a  total  of  16  em- 
ployees who.  as  I  said,  have  been  added 
to  the  subcommittee  employees.  The  133 
additional  employees  make  a  total  of  388 
people. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  will  look  into  these 
subjects  with  the  view  that  some  money 
can  be  saved  the  Government.  I  believe 
that  President  Johnson  is  making  an  ef- 
fort to  curtail  expenses.  In  the  Senate 
we  could  do  a  good  job  of  leading  the 
way. 

I  do  not  like  to  mention  my  own  per- 
sonal experience,  that  Is.  with  the  Agri- 
culture Committee.  I  do  not  wish  to  ap- 
pear as  one  leading  the  way,  or  anything 
like  that.  But  the  moment  that  the  bill 
providing  for  an  increase  in  pay  was  en- 
acted, I  proceeded  to  fix  reasonable 
salaries  for  the  employees  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I 
heard  no  complaints  from  those  em- 
ployees. But  I  have  noted  that  the  em- 
ployees of  other  committees  received 
whatever  the  traffic  would  bear — what- 
ever the  bill  provided  that  they  might  re- 
ceive. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  something  will 
be  done  in  order,  first,  to  reduce  the 
number  of  employees.  Unless  we  do  so, 
we  shall  have  to  start  constructing  addi- 
tional buildings  to  take  care  of  the 
additional  employees.  I  am  sure  that  if 
Senators  who  have  the  responsibility  of 
subcommittees  would  work  together  and 
coordinate  their  efforts  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  a 
good  deal  of  saving  could  be  accom- 
plished. There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  work  necessary  in  order  to  keep 
the  Senate  going  could  be  done  at  a 
lesser  cost  and  with  fewer  employees. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 7,  as  amended. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  S.  Res.  262,  Eighty-eighth 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  10.  1964  (au- 
thorizing an  Investigation  of  antitrust  and 
monopoly  laws  of  the  United  States) ,  is  here- 
by amended  on  page  3.  line  8.  by  striking  out 
"$512,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$540,500". 

Sec.  2.  S.  Res.  266,  Eighty-eighth  Con- 
gress, agreed  to  February  10.  1964,  to  study 
matters  pertaining  to  immigration  and  nat- 
uralization, is  hereby  amended  on  page  2, 
line  16,  by  strilting  out  "$135,000"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$145,000". 

Sec.  3.  S.  Res.  274,  Eighty-eighth  Con- 
gress, agreed  to  February  10,  1964  (author- 
izing an  investigation  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency), Is  hereby  amended  on  page  3,  line 
2,  by  striking  out  "$188,000"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$211,000". 

Sec.  4.  That  section  4  of  S.  Res.  284, 
Eighty-eighth  Congress,  second  session,  au- 
thorizing an  examination,  investigation,  and 
study  of  the  problems  of  American  small  and 
independent  business,  agreed  to  February  10, 
19G4,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$125,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$132,000". 

Mr.  H.^RT.  Mr.  President,  very  brief- 
ly, the  comments  made  by  the  senior 
Senator  fi-om  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender] 
on  this  subject,  as  lias  been  the  case  in 
past  years,  have  been  helpful.  In  a  sense 
I  foel  a  responsibility  to  reply  for  those 
who  are  on  the  staffs  of  some  of  the  sub- 
committees. The  quality  of  professional 
skill  represented  by  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staffs  of  its  subcommittees  is 
extraordinarily  high.  None  of  us  in  the 
abstract,  I  suppose,  could  say  that  their 
sei-vices  would  be  worth  $22,900,  $21,700, 
or  $18,500. 

Those  of  us  with  a  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility for  proposing  budgets  for 
subcommittees  seek  prudently  to  meas- 
ure the  capacity  of  a  staff  and  then  re- 
flect it  in  the  recommended  salaries. 

For  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly,  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  some  rather  substantial 
economies  were  made  subsequent  to  the 
August  failure  of  the  Senate  to  act  on 
the  motion  to  reconsider.  I  think  per- 
haps that  action  was  a  good  lesson,  and 
that  we  shall  discover  that  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  subcommittee,  we  may  be 
able  to  operate  with  less  money  than 
heretofore,  but  I  think  not  primarily  in 
the  area  of  service  salaries,  but  rather  In 
the  area  of  other  expenses. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.    Certainly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Could  the  Senator 
tell  us  the  extent  to  which  the  number 
of  employees  was  reduced? 

What  actually  happened  that  caused 
the  amount  to  be  cut?  That  action 
ought  to  stand  out  as  an  example  to  all 
others.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments, the  subcommittee  had  requested 
$4,000,  and  it  did  with  what  it  had.  In 
the  case  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  the  subcommittee 
asked  for  $17,000.  It  evidently  did  with 
what  it  had.  In  the  case  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Internal  Security,  there 


was  an  additional  amount  of  $26,600  re- 
quested, and  that  amount  remained  as 
was.  It  would  seem  to  me  that,  as  the 
Senator  states,  we  learned  a  little  lesson, 
and  it  is  apparent  from  what  was  asked 
heretofore  that  some  effort  was  made  to 
cut  back. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  and  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  I 
notice  that  in  the  case  of  the  juvenile 
delinquency  study  there  was  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  stafif  of  11,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  DODD.     Nine. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Nine,  but  there  was 
a  reduction.  I  hope  that  the  same  re- 
sult will  be  accomplished  when  the  Sena- 
tor presents  his  request  to  continue  these 
subcommittees.  I  am  sure  they  will,  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

As  I  have  stated  on  many  occasions, 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
more  subcommittees  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  committees  combined.  I  realize 
that  much  more  work  is  done  in  that 
committee  than  in  the  average  stand- 
ing committee,  for  the  reason  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  deals  with 
numerous  claims  and  naturalization 
cases.  I  have  often  heard  the  chairman 
state  that  more  than  50  percent — some- 
times as  much  as  52  percent — of  the  bills 
enacted  by  Congress  emanate  from  these 
two  subcommittees.  I  can  appreciate 
that  because  before  reorganization,  I  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Claims. 
Oftentimes  52  percent  of  the  bills  that 
were  enacted  by  Congress  came  from 
the  Committee  on  Claims. 

The  subcommittees  that  handle  claims 
and  naturalization  matters  do  a  large 
amount  of  work.  I  realize  that.  Still, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  staffs  of  those 
subcommittees  could  be  trimmed  down 
somewhat  because,  as  I  have  said  on 
many  occasions,  most  of  the  preparatory 
work  Is  done  by  the  departments  In 
which  the  requests  are  first  made  for  the 
payments  of  the  claims. 

I  hope  that  in  all  subcommittees,  not 
only  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly,  but  all  other  committees,  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  employees,  in  an  effort  to  assist 
the  President  in  balancing  the  budget. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  I  indi- 
cated, and  as  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana noted,  following  the  August  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  act  on  the 
reconsideration  motion,  economies  were 
effected. 

I  rise  only  to  voice  this  caution.  I 
know  this  is  not  the  purpose  or  motive 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  Let  us 
recognize  a  hard  fact  of  life.  Many 
forces  in  this  country  would  be  delighted 
if  there  were  no  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate.  While  we 
must  seek  prudently  to  effect  economy, 
let  us  be  cautious  not  to  lend  ourselves 
to  an  effort  to  destroy  the  effectiveness 
of  the  committee  which  in  this  body  has 
primary  responsibility  for  attempting  to 
draw  a  balance  between  some  strong, 
competitive  forces  and  the  general  so- 
ciety. I  voice  that  caution  for  what  lies 
ahead. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  IlHnois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Has  the  question  been 
put? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution,  as  amended,  has  been  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ELEMENTARY   AND   SECONDARY 
EDUCATION   ACT  OF   1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
enthusiasm  and  a  sense  of  high  expecta- 
tion that  today,  on  my  own  behalf  and 
on  belialf  of  those  mem.bers  of  the  sub- 
committee of  which  Ism  chairman  whom 
I  have  been  able  to  talk  with  this  after- 
noon, I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence the  administrotion's  Elementary 
and  SecondaiT  Education  Act  of  1965.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  in- 
troduce the  bill  out  of  order  for  appro- 
prip.te  reference  on  the  basis  of  the  time 
factor  that  I  shall  discuss  in  a  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair » .  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  iS.  370)  to  strenfrthen  and 
improve  educational  quality  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  the  Nation's  ele- 
mentaiy  and  secondaiy  schools,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Morse  <for  himself  and 
other  Senators > ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  i-eferred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ators who  are  joining  with  me  this  after- 
noon in  the  introduction  of  the  bill  are 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara]  .  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark],  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph].  I 
am  sure  that  many  other  Senators  will, 
by  next  Friday  night,  wish  to  cosponsor 
the  bill  with  us.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  may  lie  at  the  desk  until 
5  p.m.  on  Friday  next,  to  receive  the  sig- 
natures of  other  Senators  who  may  wish 
to  become  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  many  Senators  who  have  fought 
valiantly  for  education  legislation  in  the 
past  v.'ould  wish  to  be  associated  in  this 
important  educational  endeavor,  which 
we  hope  will  soon  be  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  piinted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  President's 
message  on  education,  the  text  of  the 
proposed  act,  and  a  fact  sheet  relevant  to 
it,  which  was  developed  by  the  OflBce  of 
Education. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  message, 
bill,  and  fact  sheet  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  1787.  the  Continental  Congress  declared 
in  the  Northwest  Ordinance:  "Schools  and 
the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  en- 
couraged." 


America  is  strong  and  prosperous  and  free 
because  for  178  years  we  have  honored  that 
commitment. 

In  the  United  States  today: 

One-quarter  of  all  Americans  are  in  the 
Nation's  classrooms. 

Higla  school  attendance  has  grown  eight- 
eenfold  since  the  turn  of  the  century — six 
times  as  fast  as  the  population. 

College  enrollment  has  advanced  eighty- 
fold.  Americans  today  support  a  fourth  of 
the  world's  institutions  of  higher  learning 
and  a  third  of  its  professors  and  college 
students. 

In  the  life  of  the  individual,  education  is 
always  an  unfinished  task.  And  in  the  life 
of  this  Nation,  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion is  a  continuing  challenge. 

There  is  a  darker  side  to  education  in 
America: 

One  student  out  of  every  three  now  in  the 
fifth  grade  will  drop  out  before  finishing 
high  school — if  the  present  rate  continues. 

Almost  a  million  young  people  will  con- 
tinue to  quit  school  each  year — if  our  schools 
fail  to  stimulate  their  desire  to  learn. 

Over  100,000  of  our  brightest  high  school 
graduates  each  year  will  not  go  to  college — 
and  many  others  will  leave  college — if  the 
opportunity  for  higher  education  is  not 
expanded. 

The  cost  of  this  neglect  runs  high — both 
for  the  youth  and  the  Nation. 

Unemployment  of  young  people  with  an 
eighth  grade  education  or  less  Is  four  times 
the  national  average. 

Jobs  filled  by  high  school  graduates  rose 
by  40  percent  in  the  last  10  years.  Jobs  for 
those  with  less  schooling  decreased  by  nearly 
10  percent. 

V/e  can  measure  the  cost  in  even  starker 
terms.  We  now  spend  about  $450  a  year  per 
child  in  our  public  schools.  But  we  spend 
SI. 800  a  year  to  keep  a  delinqtient  youth  in 
a  detention  home,  $2,500  a  year  for  a  family 
on  relief,  $3,500  a  year  for  a  criminal  in  State 
prison. 

The  growing  numbers  of  yo\ing  people 
reaching  school  age  demand  that  we  move 
swiftly  even  to  stand  still. 

Attendance  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  will  increase  by  4  million  in  the  next 
3  years — 400,000  new  classrooms  will  be 
needed  to  meet  this  growth.  But  almost 
one-half  million  of  the  Nation's  existing 
classrooms  are  already  more  than  30  years 
old. 

The  post-World  War  II  boom  in  babies  has 
now  reached  college  age.  And  by  1970,  our 
colleges  must  be  prepared  to  add  50  percent 
more  enrollment  to  their  presently  over- 
crowded facilities. 

In  the  past.  Congress  has  supported  an 
increasing  commitment  to  education  in 
America.  Last  year,  I  signed  historic  meas- 
ures passed  by  the  88th  Congress  to  provide: 
facilities  badly  needed  by  universities,  col- 
leges, and  community  colleges;  major  new 
resources  for  vocational  training:  more  loans 
and  fellowships  for  students  enrolled  in 
higher  education;  enlarged  and  improved 
training  for  physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses. 

I  propose  that  the  89th  Congress  join  me 
in  extending  the  commitment  still  further. 
I  propose  that  we  declare  a  national  goal  of 
full  educational  opportunity. 

Every  child  must  be  encouraged  to  get  as 
much  education  as  he  has  the  ability  to  take. 
We  want  this  not  only  for  his  sake — but  for 
the  Nation's  sake. 

Nothing  matters  more  to  the  future  of  our 
country:  not  our  military  preparedness — for 
armed  might  is  worthless  if  we  lack  the  brain 
power  to  build  a  world  of  peace;  not  our 
productive  economy — for  we  cannot  sustain 
growth  without  trained  manpower;  not  our 
democratic  system  of  government — for  free- 
dom is  fragile  if  citizens  are  ignorant. 

We  must  demand  that  our  schools  increase 
not  only   the  quantity  but  the  quality  of 


America's  education.  For  we  recognize  that 
nuclear  age  problems  cannot  be  solved  with 
horse-and-buggy  learning.  The  three  R's  of 
our  school  system  must  be  supported  by  the 
three  T's — teachers  who  are  superior,  tech- 
niques of  instruction  that  are  modern,  and 
thinking  about  education  which  places  it 
first  in  all  our  plans  and  hopes. 

Specifically,  four  major  tasks  confront  us: 
to  bring  better  education  to  millions  of  dis- 
advantaged youth  who  need  it  most;  to  put 
the  best  educational  equipment  and  ideas 
and  innovations  within  reach  of  all  students; 
to  advance  the  technology  of  teaching  and 
the  training  of  teachers;  to  provide  incen- 
tives for  those  who  wish  to  learn  at  every 
stage  along  the  road  to  learning. 

Our  progrivm  must  match  the  magnitude 
of  these  tasks.  The  budget  on  education 
which  I  request  for  fiscal  year  1966  will  con- 
tain a  total  of  $4.1  billion.  This  includes 
Sl.l  billion  to  finance  programs  established 
by  the  88th  Congress.  I  will  submit  a  re- 
quest for  $1.5  billion  in  new  obligational  au- 
thority to  finance  the  programs  described  in 
this  message.  This  expenditure  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  developing  our  Nation's  most 
priceless  resource. 

In  all  that  we  do,  v/c  mean  to  strengthen 
our  State  ai^d  community  education  sys- 
tems. Federal  assistance  does  not  mean 
Federal  control — as  past  programs  have 
proven.  The  late  Senator  Robert  Taft  de- 
clared: "Education  is  primarily  a  State  func- 
tion— but  in  the  field  of  education,  as  in  the 
fields  of  health,  relief  and  medical  care,  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  secondary  obliga- 
tion to  see  that  there  is  a  basic  floor  under 
those  essential  services  for  all  adults  and 
children  in  the  United  States." 

In  this  spirit,  I  urge  tliat  we  now  push 
ahead  with  the  No.  1  business  of  the  Ameri- 
can people — the  education  of  our  youth  In 
preschools,  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
and  in  the  colleges  and  universities. 

1.    PRESCHOOL    PROGRAM 

My  budget  will  include  up  to  $150  million 
for  preschool  projects  under  the  commu- 
nity action  program  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

Education  m\jst  begin  with  the  very  young. 
The  child  from  the  urban  or  rural  slimi  fre- 
quently misses  his  chance  even  before  he 
begins  school.  Tests  show  that  he  is  usually 
a  year  behind  in  academic  attainnient  by  the 
time  he  reaches  third  grade — and  \jp  to  3 
years  behind  if  he  reaches  the  eighth  grade. 
By  then  the  handicap  has  grown  too  great 
for  many  children.  Their  horizons  have 
narrowed:  their  prospects  for  lifetimes  of 
failure  have  hardened.  A  large  percentage 
of  our  yotmg  people  whose  family  incomes 
are  less  than  $2,000  do  not  go  beyond  the 
eightii  grade. 

Preschool  programs  have  demonstrated 
marked  success  in  overcoming  this  initial 
handicap : 

In  New  York  City,  children  from  slum 
neighborhoods  who  attended  nursery  school 
have  performed  better  when  tested  in  the 
third  and  fourth  grades  than  those  who  did 
not  attend. 

In  Baltimore,  children  with  language  and 
cultural  handicaps  are  being  helped  greatly 
by  a  preschool  program.  According  to  pre- 
liminary reports,  two-thirds  of  them  are  in 
the  top  50  percent  of  their  kindergarten  and 
first-grade  classes  on  a  citywide  measure; 
one-sixth  of  them  are  In  the  top  quarter. 

But  today,  almost  half  of  our  school  dis- 
tricts conduct  no  kindergarten  classes.  Pub- 
lic nursery  schools  are  found  in  only  about 
100  of  our  26,000  school  districts.  We  must 
expand  our  preschool  program  in  order  to 
reach  disadvantaged  children  early. 

Action  on  a  wide  front  will  begin  this 
summer  through  a  special  "headstart"  pro- 
gram for  children  who  are  scheduled  to  be- 
gin school  next  fall.  In  addition,  funds  for 
low-income  schools,  regional  education  labo- 
ratories,    and    supplementary     educational 
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centers  and  services  (recommended  below) 
will  be  devoted  to  these  vital  preschool  pro- 
grams. 

n.   ELEMENTARY    AND    SECONDARY    SCHOOLS 

Elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  the 
foundation  of  our  education  system. 

Forty-eight  million  students  are  now  in 
our  grade  and  high  schools. 

Seventy-one  percent  of  the  Nation's  ex- 
penditures for  education  are  spent  on  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schooling. 

If  these  schools  are  to  do  their  Job  prop- 
erly, they  need  help  and  they  need  it  now. 
I  propose  that  we  give  first  priority  to  a 
program  of: 

A.  Aid  to  low-income  school  districts 

I  recommend  that  legislation  be  enacted 
to  authorize  a  major  program  of  assistance 
to  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
serving  children  of  low-income  families.  My 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1966  will  request  $1 
billion  for  this  new  program. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  a  man  with  6  or  7 
years  of  schooling  stood  well  above  the  aver- 
age. His  chances  to  get  ahead  were  as  good 
as  the  next  man's.  But  today,  lack  of  formal 
education  Is  likely  to  mean  low  wages,  fre- 
quent unemployment,  and  a  home  In  an  tir- 
ban  or  rural  slum. 

Poverty  has  many  roots  but  the  tap  root 
is  ignorance.  Poverty  is  the  lot  of  two-thirds 
of  the  families  in  which  the  family  head  has 
had  8  years  or  less  of  schooling.  Twenty  per- 
cent of  theyouth  aged  18  to  24  with  an  eighth 
grade  education  or  less  are  unemployed — lour 
time^  the  national  average. 

Just  as  Ignorance  breeds  poverty,  poverty 
all  too  often  breeds  ignorance  in  the  next 
generation.  Nearly  half  the  youths  rejected 
by  selective  service  for  educational  deficiency 
have  fathers  who  are  unemployed  or  else 
working  in  unskilled  and  low-income  jobs. 
Fathers  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  draft 
rejectees  did  not  complete  the  eighth  grade. 

The  burden  on  the  Nation's  schools  Is  not 
evenly  distributed.  Low-income  families  are 
heavily  concentrated  in  particular  urban 
neighborhoods  or  rural  areas.  Faced  with  the 
largest  educational  needs,  many  of  these 
school  districts  have  Inadequate  financial  re- 
sources. This  imbalance  has  been  Increased 
by  the  movement  of  high  income  families 
from  the  center  of  cities  to  the  suburbs — and 
their  replacement  by  low-income  families 
from  rural  areas. 

The  five  States  with  the  lowest  Incomes 
spend  only  an  average  of  $276  per  pupil, 
less  than  half  the  average  of  the  five  highest 
Income  States. 

Despite  a  massive  effort,  our  big  cities 
generally  spend  only  about  two-thirds  as 
much  per  pupil  as  their  adjacent  suburbs. 

In  our  15  largest  cities,  60  percent  of  the 
10th  grade  students  from  poverty  neigh- 
borhoods drop  out  before  finishing  high 
school. 

This  is  a  national  problem.  Federal  action 
Is  needed  to  assist  the  States  and  localities 
in  bringing  the  full  benefits  of  education  to 
children  of  low-Income  families. 

Assistance  will  be  provided:  On  the  basis 
of  census  data  showing  the  distribution  of 
low-income  families  among  the  counties  or 
school  districts  within  States;  through 
payments  made  to  States  for  distribution  to 
school  districts;  with  the  assurance  that  the 
funds  will  be  used  for  Improving  the  quality 
of  education  in  schools  serving  low-Income 
areas;  on  the  condition  that  Federal  funds 
win  not  be  used  to  reduce  State  and  local 
fiscal  efforts;  for  the  benefit  of  all  children 
within  the  area  served.  Including  those  who 
participate  In  shared  services  or  other  spe- 
cial educational  projects. 
B.  School  library  resources  and  instructional 
materials 
I  recommend  legislation  to  authorize  Fed- 
eral grants  to  States  to  assist  In  the  purchase 
of  books  for  school  libraries  and  for  student 


use,  to  be  made  available  to  children  in 
public  and  private  nonprofit  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

Thomas  Carlyle  once  said,  "All  that  man- 
kind has  done,  thought,  gained,  or  been: 
it  is  lying  as  in  magic  preservation  in  the 
pages  of  books." 

Yet  our  school  libraries  are  limping  along. 
Almost  70  percent  of  the  public  elementary 
schools  have  no  libraries.  Eighty-four  per- 
cent lack  librarians  to  teach  children  the 
value  of  learning  through  good  books.  Many 
schools  have  an  average  of  less  than  one-half 
a  book  per  child.  To  meet  the  accepted 
standards  for  library  materials  would  require 
a  fourfold  Increase  in  current  expenditures  In 
our  major  cities. 

The  explosion  of  knowledge  and  the  rapid 
revision  of  currlculums  In  the  schools  has 
created  new  demands  for  school  textbooks. 
The  obsolete  text  can  suffocate  the  learning 
process.  Yet  the  cost  of  purchasing  text- 
books at  increasing  prices  puts  a  major  ob- 
stacle in  the  path  of  education — an  obstacle 
that  can  and  must  be  eliminated. 
C.  Supplementary  educational  centers  and 
services 
I  recommend  a  program  of  Federal  grants 
for  supplementary  education  centers  and 
services  within  the  community. 

We  think  of  schools  as  places  where  youth 
learns,  but  our  schools  also  need  to  learn. 

The  educational  gap  we  face  is  one  of 
quality  as  well  as  quantity. 

Exciting  experiments  in  education  are  un- 
derway, supported  by  the  Nat'onal  Science 
Foundation,  by  the  Office  of  Education  and 
other  Government  agencies,  and  by  private 
philanthropic  foundations.  Many  of  our 
children  have  studied  the  "new"  math. 
There  are  highly  effective  ways  of  teaching 
high  school  physics,  biology,  chemistry,  and 
foreign  languages. 

We  need  to  take  full  advantage  of  these 
and  other  innovations.  Specialists  can 
spark  the  interest  of  disadvantaged  students. 
Remedial  reading  courses  open  up  new  vistas 
for  slow  learners.  Gifted  students  can  be 
brought  along  at  a  faster  pace. 

Yet  such  special  educational  services  are 
not  available  in  many  communities.  A 
limited  local  tax  base  cannot  stand  the  ex- 
pense. Most  indivldvial  schools  are  not  large 
enough  to  justify  the  services. 

The  supplementary  center  can  provide  such 
services  as:  Special  courses  in  science,  for- 
eign languages,  literature,  music,  and  art. 
Programs  for  the  physically  handicapped  and 
mentally  retarded. 

Instruction  in  the  sciences  and  humanities 
during  the  summer  for  economically  and  cul- 
turally deprived  children.  Special  assistance 
after  regular  school  hours.  Common  facili- 
ties that  can  be  maintained  more  efficiently 
for  a  group  of  schools  than  for  a  single 
school — laboratories,  libraries,  auditoriums, 
and  theaters.  A  system  by  which  gifted  per- 
sons can  teach  part  time  to  provide  scarce 
talents.  A  means  of  Introducing  into  the 
school  system  new  courses,  instructional 
materials,  and  teaching  practices.  A  way  of 
tapping  the  community's  extracurricular  re- 
sources for  the  benefit  of  students — muse- 
ums, concert  and  lecture  programs,  and  In- 
dustrial laboratories. 

Within  each  community,  public  and  private 
nonprofit  schools  and  agencies  will  cooperate 
to  devise  the  plan  and  administer  the  pro- 
gram for  these  supplementary  centers.  Their 
services  should  be  adapted  to  meet  the  press- 
ing needs  of  each  locality. 

D.  Regional  educational  laboratories 
I  recommend  the  establishment  under  the 
Cooperative  Research  Act  of  regional  edu- 
cational laboratories  which  will  imdertake 
research,  train  teachers,  and  implement 
tested  research  findings. 

I  further  recommend  amendments  to  the 
act  to:   Broaden  the  types  of  research  or- 


ganizations now  eligible  for  educational 
projects.  Train  educational  research  per- 
sonnel. Provide  grants  for  research,  de- 
velopment of  new  currlculvmos,  dissemination 
of  information,  and  implementation  of  edu- 
cational innovations.  Support  construction 
of  research  facilities  and  the  purchase  of 
research  equipment. 

Under  auspices  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  educators  have  worked  with 
scientists — including  Nobel  laureates — to  de- 
velop courses  which  capture  the  excitement 
of  contemporary  science.  They  have  pre- 
pared totally  new  instructional  materials — 
laboratory  equipment,  textbooks,  teachers' 
guides,  films,  supplementary  reading  and 
examinations.  After  testing,  they  are  made 
available  to  public  and  private  schools. 

We  need  to  extend  our  research  and  de- 
velopment— to  history,  literature,  and  eco- 
nomics; to  art  and  music;  to  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  speaking;  to  occupational,  voca- 
tional, and  technical  education.  We  need 
to  extend  It  to  all  stages  of  learning — pre- 
school, elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
college  and  graduate   training. 

Regional  laboratories  for  education  offer 
great  promise.  They  draw  equally  upon 
educators  and  the  practitioners  in  all  fields 
of  learning — mathematicians,  scientists,  so- 
cial scientists,  linguists,  musicians,  artists, 
and  writers.  They  help  both  to  improve 
currlculums  and  to  train  teachers. 

E.  Strengthening  State  educational  agencies 

1  recommend  a  program  of  grants  to  State 
educational  agencies. 

State  leadership  becomes  increasingly  Im- 
portant as  we  seek  to  improve  the  quality  of 
elementary   and   secondary    education. 

We  should  assist  the  States  by  strengthen- 
ing State  departments  of  education  in  their 
efforts  to:  Provide  consultative  and  techni- 
cal assistance  for  local  school  districts  and 
local  school  leadership.  Formulate  long- 
range  plans.  Expand  educational  research 
and  development.  Improve  local  and  State 
information  about  education.  Identify 
emerging  educational  problems.  Provide  for 
the  training  of  State  and  local  education 
personnel.  Conduct  periodic  evaluation  of 
educational  programs.  Promote  teacher 
Improvement  coxu-ses. 

These  new  programs  will  substantially  aug- 
ment community  resources  in  the  war 
against  poverty.  As  provided  by  sections  611 
and  612  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  I  win  see  that  the  new  efforts  are 
kept  in  step  with  our  other  antlpoverty 
efforts. 

In  those  localities  where  the  community 
has  undertaken  a  community  action  pro- 
gram under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
the  community  agency  should  participate  In 
the  planning  of  these  new  educational  pro- 
grams and  in  their  coordination  with  on- 
going and  developing  antipoverty  efforts. 

Enactment  of  these  proposals  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  is  of  ut- 
most urgency.  I  urge  early  and  favorable 
consideration  by  the  Congress. 

ni.    HIGHER   EDUCATION 

Higher  education  Is  no  longer  a  luxury,  but 
a  necessity. 

Programs  enacted  by  Congress  In  the  past 
have  contributed  greatly  to  strengthening 
our  colleges  and  universities.  These  will  be 
carried  forward  under  my  1966  budget,  which 
includes:  An  additional  $179  million  to  assist 
construction  of  college  classrooms,  libraries 
and  laboratories.  An  additional  $25  million 
for  4,500  more  graduate  fellowships  to  over- 
come college  teaching  shortages.  An  addi- 
tional $110  million  to  further  basic  research 
in  the  universities,  to  provide  science  fel- 
lowships, and  to  promote  science  education. 

But  we  need  to  do  more : 

To  extend  the  opportunity  for  higher  edu- 
cation more  broadly  among  lower  and  middle 
income  families.     To   help   small   and   less 
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well-developed  colleges  Improve  their  pro- 
grams. To  enrich  the  library  resources  of 
colleges  and  universities.  To  draw  upon  the 
unique  and  invaluable  resources  of  our  great 
universities  to  deal  with  national  problems 
of  poverty  and  community  development. 

A.  Assistance  to  students 

1.  Scholarships:  I  recommend  a  program 
of  scholarships  for  needy  and  qualified  high 
school  graduates  to  enable  them  to  enter  and 
to  continue  in  college. 

Loans  authorized  by  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  currently  assist  nearly  300,000 
college  students.  Still  the  following  condi- 
tions exist:  Each  year  an  estimated  100.000 
j-oung  people  of  demonstrated  ability  fall 
to  go  on  to  college  because  of  lack  of  money. 
Many  thousands  more  from  low^income  fami- 
lies must  borrow  heavily  to  meet  college 
costs.  Only  1  out  of  3  young  people  from 
low-income"  families  attend  college  compared 
with  4  out  of  5  from  high-income  families. 

For  many  young  people  from  poor  families 
loans  are  not  enough  to  open  the  way  to 
higher  education. 

Under  this  program,  a  special  effort  will 
be  made  to  identify  needy  students  of  prom- 
ise early  In  their  high  school  careers.  The 
scholarship  will  serve  as  a  building  block, 
to  be  augmented  by  work-study  and  other 
support,  so  that  the  needy  student  can  chart 
his  own  course  in  higher  studies. 

My  1966  budget  provides  sufficient  funds 
for  grants  to  help  up  to  140,000  students  In 
the  first  year. 

2.  Expansion  of  work-study  opportunity 
and  guaranteed  low-interest  loans: 

I  recommend:  that  the  existing  college 
work-study  program  be  made  available  to 
more  students  and  that  authority  for  the 
program  be  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — that  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  Interest  payments  on 
guaranteed  private  loans  to  college  students 
be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Going  to  college  is  increasingly  expensive. 
A  student  must  pay  nearly  $2,400  a  year  In 
a  private  college  and  about  $1,600  in  a  pub- 
lic college.  These  costs  may  rise  by  one- 
third  over  the  next  decade. 

Two  aids  should  be  extended  to  meet  the 
heavy  costs  of  college  education.  First,  the 
existing  work-study  program  should  be  ex- 
panded for  students  from  low-Income  families 
and  extended  to  students  from  middle-in- 
come families.  Under  this  program  the 
Federal  Government  pays  90  percent  of  the 
wages  earned  by  students  on  useful  projects. 
This  win  enable  a  student  to  earn  on  the 
average  of  $450  during  a  school  year,  and 
up  to  S500  more  during  the  summer. 

Second,  many  families  cannot  cover  all  of 
college  expenses  on  an  out-of-pocket  basis. 
We  should  assure  greater  availability  of  pri- 
vate credit  on  reasonable  terms  and  con- 
ditions. This  can  best  be  done  by  paying 
part  of  interest  cost  of  guaranteed  loans 
made  by  private  lenders — a  more  effective, 
fairer,  and  far  less  costly  way  of  providing 
assistance  than  the  various  tax  credit  devices 
which  have  been  proposed. 

B.  Aid  to  smaller  colleges 

I  recommend  that  legislation  be  enacted 
to  strengthen  less  developed  colleges. 

Many  of  our  smaller  colleges  are  battling 
for  stirvival.  About  10  percent  lack  proper 
accreditation,  and  others  face  constantly  the 
threat  of  losing  accreditation.  Many  are  Iso- 
lated from  the  main  currents  of  academic  life 

Private  sources  and  States  alone  cannot 
carry  the  whole  burden  of  doing  what  must 
be  done  for  these  Important  units  In  our  total 
educational  system.    Federal  aid  is  essential. 

Universities  should  be  encouraged  to  enter 
into  cooperative  relationships  to  help  less 
developed  colleges.  Including  such  assistance 
as;  A  program  of  faculty  exchanges,  special 
programs  to  enable  faculty  members  of  small 
colleges  to  renew  and  extend  knowledge  of 


their  fields,  a  national  fellowship  program 
to  encourage  highly  qualified  young  grad- 
uate students  and  instructors  In  large  uni- 
versities to  augment  the  teaching  resources 
of  small  colleges,  the  development  of  joint 
programs  to  make  more  efficient  use  of  avail- 
able facilities  and  faculty. 

In  union  there  is  strength.  This  Is  the 
basic  premise  of  my  recommendation. 

C.  Support  for  college  library  resources 
I  recommend  enactment  of  legislation  for 
purchase  of  books  and  library  materials  to 
strengthen  college  teaching  and  research: 
50  percent  of  our  4-year  institutions  and  82 
percent  of  our  2-year  Institutions  fall  below 
accepted  professional  standards  In  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  possessed. 

As  student  enrollment  mounts,  we  must 
look  not  only  to  tlie  physical  growth  of  our 
colleges  and  universities,  they  must  be  de- 
veloped as  true  centers  of  intellectual  activ- 
ity. To  construct  a  library  building  is  mean- 
ingless iinless  there  are  books  to  bring  life  to 
the  library. 

D.  University -community  extension 
program 

I  recommend  a  program  of  grants  to  sup- 
port university  extension  concentrating  on 
problems  of  the  community. 

Institutions  of  higher  learning  are  being 
called  on  ever  more  frequently  for  public 
service — for  defense  research,  foreign  de- 
velopment, and  countless  other  programs. 
They  have  performed  magnificently.  We 
must  now  call  upon  them  to  meet  new 
needs. 

Once,  90  percent  of  our  population  earned 
Its  living  from  the  land.  A  wise  Congress 
enacted  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  and  the 
Hatch  Act  of  1887  which  helped  the  State 
imlversities  help  the  American  people.  With 
the  aid  of  the  land-grant  colleges  American 
agriculture  produced  overwhelming  abun- 
dance. 

Today,  70  percent  of  our  people  live  In 
urban  communities.  They  are  confronted 
by  problems  of  poverty,  residential  blight, 
polluted  air  and  water,  Inadequate  mass 
transportation  and  health  services,  strained 
human  relations,  and  overburdened  munici- 
pal services. 

Our  great  universities  have  the  skills  and 
knowledge  to  match  these  mountainous 
problems.  They  can  offer  expert  guidance 
In  conununity  planning,  research  and  de- 
velopment in  pressing  educational  problems, 
economic  and  Job  market  studies,  continu- 
ing education  of  the  community's  profes- 
sional and  business  leadership,  and  pro- 
grams for  the  disadvantaged. 

The  role  of  the  university  must  extend  far 
beyond  the  ordinary  extension-type  opera- 
tion. Its  research  findings  and  talents  must 
be  made  available  to  the  conmaunity.  Fac- 
ulty must  be  called  upon  for  consulting  ac- 
tivities. Pilot  projects,  seminars,  confer- 
ences, TV  programs,  and  task  forces  drawing 
on  many  departments  of  the  xmlverslty — all 
should  be  brought  Into  play. 

This  is  a  demanding  assignment  for  the 
universities,  and  many  are  not  now  ready  for 
it.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  help  the 
university  to  face  problems  of  the  city  as 
It  once  faced  problems  of  the  farm. 

E.  Special  manpower  needs 
We  must  also  ask  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities to  help  overcome  certain  acute  de- 
ficiencies in  trained  manpower.  At  least 
100,000  more  professional  librarians  are 
needed  for  service  In  public  libraries  and  In 
schools  and  colleges.  We  need  140,000  more 
teachers   for   handicapped    children. 

I  recommend:  Grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  training  of  school,  col- 
lege, and  community  librarians  and  related 
services.  Extension  and  expansion  of  grants 
for  training  teachers  and  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 


CONCLUSION 


In  1838,  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  the  second 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  and  the 
father  of  Texas  education,  declared:  "The 
cultivated  mind  is  the  guardian  genius  of 
democracy.  It  is  the  only  dictator  that  free 
man  acknowledges.  It  Is  the  only  security 
that  free  man  desires." 

Throughout  the  history  of  our  Nation,  the 
United  States  has  recognized  this  truth.  But 
during  the  periods  when  the  country  has 
been  most  astir  with  creative  activity,  when 
it  most  keenly  sensed  the  sturdlness  of  the 
old  reaching  out  for  the  vigor  of  the  new, 
it  has  given  special  attention  to  its  educa- 
tional system. 

This  was  true  in  the  expansive  1820's  and 
1830's,  when  the  American  people  acted  de- 
cisively to  build  a  pvibllc  school  system  for 
the  lower  grades.  It  was  no  less  trtie  at  the 
vigorous  turn  of  the  20th  century,  when  high 
schools  were  developed  for  the  millions. 
Again,  during  the  questing  1930's,  fresh  ideas 
stirred  the  traditions  of  the  ruler  and  black- 
board. 

We  are  now  embarked  on  another  venture 
to  put  the  American  dream  to  work  in  meet- 
ing the  new  demands  of  a  new  day.  Once 
again  we  must  start  where  men  who  would 
improve  their  society  have  always  known 
they  must  begin — with  an  educational  sys- 
tem restudied,  reinforced,  and  revitalized. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  January  12,  1965. 
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S.  370 
A   bill    to   strengthen   and   Improve   educa- 
tional quality  and  educational  opportuni- 
ties in  the  Nation's  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965". 

TITLE  I FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  LOCAL  EDtJ- 

CATIONAL    AGENCIES    FOR    THE    EDUCATION    OF 
CHILDREN  OP  LOW-INCOME  FAMILIES 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  of  September  30,  1950, 
Public  Law  81-874,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C. 
236-244),  is  amended  by  Inserting: 

"TITLE     I FINANCIAL     ASSISTANCE     FOR     LOCAL 

EDUCATIONAL     AGENCIES     IN     AREAS     AFFECTED 
BY    FEDERAL    ACTIVITY" 

Immediately  above  the  heading  of  section  1, 
by  striking  out  "this  Act"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears In  sections  1  through  6,  inclusive,  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "this  title",  and  by 
adding  immediately  after  section  6  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

"TITLE  II — FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  LOCAL 
EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES  FOR  THE  EDUCATION 
OF    CHILDREN    OP    LOW-INCOME    FAMILIES 

"DECLARATION    OF   POLICY 

"Sec.  201.  In  recognition  of  the  special 
educational  needs  of  children  of  low-Income 
families  and  the  Impact  that  concentrations 
of  low-Income  families  have  on  the  ability  of 
local  educational  agencies  to  support 
adequate  educational  programs,  the  Con- 
gress hereby  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance (as  set  forth  In  this  title)  to  local 
educational  agencies  serving  areas  with  con- 
centrations of  children  from  low-Income 
families  to  expand  and  Improve  their  educa- 
tional programs  by  various  means  (including 
where  necessary  the  construction  of  school 
facilities)  which  contribute  particularly  to 
meeting  the  special  educational  needs  of  edu- 
cationally deprived  children. 

"Kinds  and  duration  of  grants 
"Sec  202.  The  Commissioner  shall.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
make  payments  to  State  educational  agen- 
cies for  basic  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies    in    the   period   beginning  July   1. 


1965,  and  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  he  shall 
make  payments  to  State  educational  agen- 
cies for  special  Incentive  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  in  the  period  beginning 
July  1,  1966,  and  ending  June  30,  1968. 

"Basic  grants — Amount  and  eligibility 

"Sec  203.  (a)  (1)  In  any  case  In  which  the 
Commissioner  determines  that  satisfactory 
data  for  that  purpose  are  available  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  maximum 
amount  of  a  basic  grant  which  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  in  a  State  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  (except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2))  an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal  per- 
centage (determined  pur.>=uant  to  subEection 
.(c))  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
in  that  State  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  in 
the  school  district  of  such  agency,  of  fami- 
lies having  an  annual  Income  of  less  than 
the  low-income  factor  determined  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c).  In  any  other  case,  the 
maximum  basic  grant  for  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  aggregate  maximum  amount  of 
such  grants  for  all  such  agencies  in  the 
county  or  counties  in  which  the  school  dis- 
trict of  the  particular  agency  is  located, 
which  aggregate  maximum  amount  shall  be 
equal  to  the  Federal  percentage  of  such  per 
pupil  expenditure  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  children  of  such  ages  and  families  in 
such  county  or  counties  and  shall  be  allo- 
cated among  thoce  agencies  upon  such 
equitable  basis  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Stote  educational  agency  in  accordance  with 
basic  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Commission- 
er. For  purposes  of  this  subsection  the  'av- 
erage per  pupil  expenditure'  in  a  State  shall 
be  the  aggregate  current  expenditures,  during 
the  second  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  computation  is  made,  of 
all  local  educational  agencies  in  the  State 
(without  regard  to  the  sources  of  funds  from 
which  such  expenditures  are  made),  divided 
by  the  aggregate  number  of  children  In  av- 
erage daily  attendance  to  whom  such  agen- 
cies provided  free  public  education  during 
such  preceding  year. 

"(2)  If  the  maximum  amoimt  of  the  basic 
grant  determined  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
for  any  local  educational  agency  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1966,  Is  greater  than 
30  per  centum  of  the  sum  budgeted  by  that 
agency  for  current  expenditures  for  that  year 
(as  determined  pursuant  to  regulations  of 
the  Commissioner),  such  maximum  amount 
shall  be  reduced  to  30  per  centum  of  such 
budgeted  sum. 

"(b)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
eligible  for  a  basic  grant  for  a  fiscal  year  un- 
der this  title  only  if  it  meets  the  following 
requirements  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
children  aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive,  of 
families  having  an  annual  income  of  less 
than  the  low-income  factor  (as  determined 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c) )  : 

"(1)  In  any  case  (except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (3))  In  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  satisfactory  data  for  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection  as  to  the  number 
of  such  children  of  such  families  are  avail- 
able on  a  school  district  basis,  the  number 
of  such  children  of  such  families  In  the 
school  district  of  such  local  educational 
agencies  shall  be — 

"(A)   at  least  one  hundred,  or 

"(B)  equal  to  3  per  centum  or  more  of 
the  total  number  of  all  children  aged  five 
to  seventeen,  inclusive,  in  such  district, 
whichever  is  less,  except  that  It  shall  in  no 
case  be  less  than  ten. 

"(2)  In  any  other  case,  except  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (3),  the  number  of  children 
of  such  ages  of  families  with  such  Income 
in  the  county  which  includes  such  local 
educational  agency's  school  district  shall  be 
one  hundred  or  more. 


"(3)  In  any  case  In  which  a  county  in- 
cludes a  part  of  the  school  district  of  the 
local  educational  agency  concerned  and  the 
Commissioner  has  not  determined  that  sat- 
isfactory data  for  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section are  available  on  a  school  district 
basis  for  all  the  local  educational  agencies 
for  all  the  counties  Into  which  the  school 
district  of  the  local  educational  agency 
concerned  extends,  the  eligibility  require- 
ment with  respect  to  the  number  of 
children  of  such  ages  of  families  of  such 
income  for  such  local  educational  agency 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
'Federal  percentage'  and  the  'low-income 
factor'  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  shall  be  50  per  centum  and  $2,000,  re- 
spectively. For  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  determine  the  Fed- 
eral percentage  and  the  low-income  factor  on 
such  basis,  in  the  light  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated for  that  year  for  making  grants  under 
this  title,  as  he  determines  will  best  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  determine  the  number  of 
children  aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive,  of 
families  having  an  annual  income  of  less 
than  the  low-Income  factor  (as  determined 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c) )  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  available 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  When 
requested  by  the  Commissioner,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  make  a  special  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  such  children  in  each 
county  or  school  district,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner is  authorized  to  pay  ( either  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement)  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  the  cost  of  making  this  spe- 
cial estimate. 

"Special  incentive  grants 

"Sec  204.  Each  local  educational  agency 
which  Is  eligible  to  receive  a  basic  grant  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  an  additional  special  In- 
centive grant  equal  to  not  more  than  the 
amount  by  which  the  current  expenditures 
of  that  agency  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
exceeded  105  per  centum  of  such  expenditures 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965. 
Each  such  agency  which  is  eligible  to  receive 
a  basic  grant  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  an  addi- 
tional special  incentive  grant  equal  to  not 
more  than  the  amount  by  which  the  current 
expenditures  of  that  agency  for  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  exceeded  110  per  centum  of 
such  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1965. 

"Application 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  A  local  educational  agency 
may  receive  a  basic  grant  or  a  special  incen- 
tive grant  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year 
only  upon  application  therefor  approved  by 
the  appropriate  State  educational  agency, 
upon  its  determination  ( consistent  with  such 
basic  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  may  estab- 
lish)— 

"(1)  that  payments  under  this  title  will 
be  used  for  programs  and  projects  (A)  which 
are  designed  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  educationally  deprived  children  in 
school  attendance  areas  having  high  con- 
centrations of  children  from  low-income 
families  and  (B)  which  are  of  sufficient  size, 
scope,  and  quality  to  give  reasonable  promise 
of  substantial  progress  toward  meeting  those 
needs; 

"(2)  that,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  number  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren in  the  school  district  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  who  attend  nonpublic 
schools,  such  agency  has  made  provision  for 
including  special  educational  services  and 
arrangements  (such  as  dual  enrollment,  edu- 
cational  radio   and   television,   and   mobile 


educational  services)  in  which  children  can 
participate  without  full-time  public  school 
attendance; 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  any  project  for  con- 
struction of  school  facilities,  that  the  proj- 
ect Is  not  inconsistent  with  overall  State 
plans  for  the  construction  of  school  facili- 
ties and  that  the  requirements  of  section  209 
will  be  complied  with  on  all  such  construc- 
tion projects; 

"(4)  that  effective  procedures  will  be 
adopted  for  making  continuing  and  periodic 
evaluations  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
grams in  meeting  the  special  educational 
needs  of  children  of  low-income  families; 

"(5)  that  the  local  educational  agency 
will  make  an  annual  report  and  such  other 
reports  to  the  State  educational  agency,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the 
Stalte  educational  agency  to  perform  its 
duties  under  this  title,  and  will  keep  such 
records  and  afford  such  access  thereto  as  the 
State  educational  agency  may  find  necessary 
to  assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reports,  and 

"(6)  that  wherever  there  is,  in  the  area 
served  by  the  local  educational  agency,  a 
community  action  program  approved  pur- 
suant to  title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  (Public  Law  88-452),  the  pro- 
grams and  projects  have  been  developed  In 
cooperation  with  the  public  or  private  non- 
profit agency  responsible  for  the  community 
action  program. 

"(b)  The  State  educational  agency  shall 
not  finally  disapprove  in  whole  or  in  part  any 
application  for  funds  under  this  title  with- 
out first  affording  the  local  educational 
agency  submitting  the  application  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"Assurances  from  States 

"Sec  206.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  of  this  title  shall 
submit  through  Its  State  educational  agency 
to  the  Commissioner  an  application,  in  such 
detail  as  the  Commissioner  deems  necessary, 
which  provides  satisfactory  assurance — 

"(1)  that  except  as  provided  in  section 
207(b)  payments  under  this  title  will  be 
used  only  for  programs  and  projects  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  State  educational 
agency  pursuant  to  section  205(a)  and  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  that  section,  and 
that  such  agency  will  In  all  other  respects 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  title.  In- 
cluding the  enforcement  of  any  obligations 
Imposed  upon  a  local  educational  agency 
under  section  205(a) ; 

"(2)  that  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  will  be  adopted  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbtu-se- 
ment  of,  and  accounting  for.  Federal  funds 
paid  to  the  State  (including  such  funds  paid 
by  the  State  to  local  educational  agencies) 
under  this  title;  and 

"(3)  that  the  State  educational  agency 
will  make  an  annual  and  such  other  reports 
to  the  Commissioner,  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information,  as  may  be  reason- 
ably necessary  to  enable  the  Commissioner 
to  perform  his  duties  under  this  title,  includ- 
ing such  reports  as  the  Commissioner  may 
require  (A)  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
payments  under  this  title  and  of  particular 
programs  assisted  under  it  in  improving  the 
educational  attainment  of  educationally  de- 
prived children  and  their  financial  status 
and  requirements,  and  (B)  to  determine  the 
amount  which  the  local  educational  agencies 
of  that  State  are  eligible  to  receive  for  any 
fiscal  year,  and  assurance  that  such  agency 
will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  correctness  and  verification 
of  such  reports. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  an 
application  which  meets  the  requirements 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  and  he  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  an  application  except  after 
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reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing to  the  State  educational  agency. 
"Payment 

"Sec.  207.  (a)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  208,  from 
time  to  time  pay  to  each  State,  In  advance  or 
otherwise,  the  amount  which  the  local  edu- 
cational agencies  of  that  State  are  eligible 
to  receive  under  this  title.  Such  payments 
shall  take  Into  account  the  extent  (if  any) 
lo  which  any  previous  payment  to  such  State 
educational  agency  under  this  title  (whether 
or  not  in  the  same  fiscal  year)  was  greater  or 
less  than  the  amount  which  should  have 
been  paid  to  it. 

"(2)  From  the  funds  paid  to  it  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  each  State  educational 
agency  shall  distribute  to  each  local  edusa- 
tlonal  agency  of  the  State  which  is  not  in- 
eligible by  reason  of  section  203(b)  and 
which  has  submitted  an  application  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  section  205(a)  the 
amount  for  which  such  application  has  been 
approved,  except  that  this  amount  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  of  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  basic  grant  plus 
the  maximum  amount  of  the  special  incen- 
tive grant  as  determined  for  that  agency  pur- 
suant to  sections  203  and  204,  respectively. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
pay  to  each  State  amounts  equal  to  the 
amounts  expended  by  it  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  performance  of  its  duties  under  this 
title,  except  that  the  total  of  such  payments 
in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  1  per 
centum  of  the  total  of  the  amount  of  the 
basic  grants  paid  under  this  title  for  that 
year  to  the  local  educational  agencies  of  the 
State. 

"(c)  (1)  No  payments  shall  be  made  under 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  to  a  State  which 
has  taken  into  consideration  payments  under 
this  title  in  determining  the  eligibility  of 
any  local  educational  agency  in  that  State 
for  State  aid.  or  the  amount  of  that  aid,  with 
respect  to  the  free  public  education  of  chil- 
dren during  that  year  or  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

"(2)  No  payments  shall  be  made  under 
this  title  to  any  local  educational  agency  for 
any  fiscal  year  unless  the  State  educational 
agency  finds  that  the  combined  fiscal  effort 
(as  determined  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner)  of  that  agency 
and  State  with  respect  to  the  provision  of 
free  public  education  by  that  agency  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  was  not  less  than  such 
combined  fiscal  effort  for  that  purpose  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964. 
"Adjustments  where  tiecessitated  by 
appropriations 

"Sec.  208.  If  the  sums  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  for  making 
the  payments  provided  In  this  title  are  not 
sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  total  amounts 
which  all  local  and  State  educational  agen- 
cies are  eligible  to  receive  under  this  title 
for  such  year,  such  amounts  shall  be  reduced 
ratably.  In  case  additional  funds  become 
available  for  making  payments  under  this 
title  for  that  year,  such  reduced  amounts 
shall  be  increased  on  the  same  basis  that 
they  were  reduced. 

"Labor  standards 

"Sec.  209.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  construction  projects  assisted  under  this 
title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a-276a-5 ) .  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  in  this  section  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176;  5  U.S.C. 
133Z-15)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13, 
1934.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c). 


"Withholding 
"Sec.  210.  Whenever  the  Commissioner, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  any  State  educational  agency, 
finds  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  com- 
ply substantially  with  the  assurances  set 
forth  in  the  application  of  that  State  ap- 
proved under  section  206(b).  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  notify  the  agency  that  further 
payments  will  not  be  made  to  the  State 
under  this  title  (or,  in  his  discretion,  that 
the  State  educational  agency  shall  not  make 
further  payments  under  this  title  to  speci- 
fied local  educational  agencies  affected  by 
the  failure)  until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to  comply. 
Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  no  further  payments 
shall  be  made  to  the  State  under  this  title, 
or  payments  by  the  State  educational  agency 
under  this  title  shall  be  limited  to  local 
educational  agencies  not  affected  by  the 
failure,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"Judicial  review 

"Sec.  211.  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  Its  application 
submitted  under  section  206(a)  or  with  his 
final  action  under  section  210,  such  State 
may.  within  60  days  after  notice  of  such 
action,  file  with  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such 
State  is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that 
action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Commissioner.  The  Commis- 
sioner thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based 
his  action,  as  provided  In  section  2112  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  file  In  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

"(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  it  aside, 
in  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment  of  the 
court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  section  1254. 
"Comprehensive  study 

"Sec.  212.  The  Commissioner  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  transmission  to  the  Congress 
on  or  before  December  31.  1967.  a  full  re- 
port of  the  operation  of  this  title,  including 
its  effectiveness  in  improving  the  educational 
attainment  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren, and  his  recommendations  as  to  whether 
this  title  should  be  extended  and,  If  so.  as 
to  what  amendments  thereto  should  be 
made." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Act  of  September  30.  1950. 
Public  Law  81-874,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C. 
236-244) ,  is  further  amended  by  inserting 
"tttle  hi — GENERAL"  above  the  heading  for 
section  7  and  by  redesignating  sections  7,  8, 
and  9,  and  references  thereto,  as  sections  301, 
302,  and  303,  respectively. 

(b)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  such  sec- 
tion 302  are  amended  by  striking  out  "this 
Act"  wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "title  I". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  of  the  section  of 
such  Act  herein  redesignated  as  section  303 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  term  'child',  except  as  used  In 
section  203,  means  any  child  who  Is  within 
the  age  limits  for  which  the  applicable  State 
provides  free  public  education." 


(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  section  303  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  ",  except  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  title  II  such  term  does  not  Include 
any  education  provided  beyond  grade  12". 

(c)(1)  Paragraph  (8)  of  such  section  303 
is  amended  by  Inserting  "American  Samoa," 
after  "the  District  of  Columbia,". 

(2)  Sections  3(d)  and  6(c)  are  each 
amended  by  Inserting  "American  Samoa," 
after  "Guam,"  each  time  that  It  appears. 

(d)  Such  section  303  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(11)  The  term  'county'  means  those  divi- 
sions of  a  State  utilized  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  compiling  and  reporting  data 
regarding  counties. 

"(12)  The  term  'construction'  includes  the 
preparation  of  drawings  and  specifications 
for  school  facilities;  erecting,  building,  ac- 
quiring, altering,  remodeling,  improving,  or 
extending  school  facilities;  and  the  inspec- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  construction  of 
school  facilities. 

"(13)  The  term  'school  facilities'  means 
classrooms  and  related  facilities  (including 
Initial  equipment)  for  free  public  education 
and  Interests  In  land  (Including  site,  grad- 
ing, and  improvements)  on  which  such  facil- 
ities are  constructed,  except  that  such  term 
does  not  include  those  gymnasiums  and  simi- 
lar facilities  intended  primarily  for  exhibi- 
tions for  which  admission  is  to  be  charged 
to  the  general  public." 

TITLE   II school    LIBRARY    RESOURCES   AND 

INSTRUCTIONAL    MATERIALS 

Appropriations  authorized 

Sec.  201.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966.  and  such  sums 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  and 
for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years 
as  may  be  necessary  for  making  grants  under 
this  title  for  the  acquisition  of  school  library 
resources  and  printed  and  published  instruc- 
tional materials  for  the  use  of  children  and 
teachers  in  public  and  nonprofit  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  in  the  State. 

Allotments  to  States 
Sec.  202.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  201  for  any  fiscal  year 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  so  appropriated  as  the  number  of 
children  enrolled  In  the  public  and  nonprofit 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of 
that  State  bears  to  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  such  schools  in  all  of  the 
States.  The  number  of  children  so  enrolled 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  to  him. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  avail- 
able for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on 
such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  fix,  to  other  States  in  proportion 
to  the  original  allotments  to  such  States  un- 
der subsection  (a)  but  with  such  propor- 
tionate amount  for  any  of  such  other  States 
being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the 
sum  the  Commissioner  estimates  such  State 
needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  year: 
and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be 
similarly  reallotted  among  the  States  whose 
proportionate  amounts  were  not  so  reduced. 
Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this 
subsection  during  a  year  from  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  201  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  such  year. 

State  plans 
Sec.  203.  (a)   Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  grants  under  this  title  shall  submit 
to  the  Commissioner  a  State  plan,  In  such 
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detail  as  the  Commissioner  deems  necessary, 
which — 

(1)  designates  a  State  agency  which  shall, 
either  directly  or  through  arrangements  with 
other  State  or  local  public  agencies,  act  as 
the  sole  agency  for  administration  of  the 
State  plan; 

(2)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  from  its  allotment 
under  section  202  will  be  expended  solely 
for  (A)  acquisition  of  library  resources 
(which  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  means 
books,  periodicals,  documents,  magnetic 
tapes,  phonograph  records,  and  other  related 
library  materials)  and  printed  and  published 
instructional  materials  for  the  use  of  chil- 
dren and  teachers  In  public  and  nonprofit 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
the  State,  and  (B)  administration  of  the 
State  plan.  Including  the  development  and 
revision  of  standards  relating  to  library  re- 
sources and  printed  and  published  instruc- 
tional materials  furnished  for  the  use  of  chil- 
dren and  teachers  in  the  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  the  State,  except 
that  the  amount  used  for  administration  of 
the  State  plan  shall  not  exceed  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  an  amount  equal 
to  5  per  cent  of  the  amount  paid  to  the 
State  under  this  title  for  that  year,  and  for 
any  fiscal  year  thereafter  an  amount  equal 
to  3  per  cent  of  the  amount  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  title  for  that  year; 

(3)  provides  assurance  that  only  such 
library  resources  and  printed  and  published 
instructional  materials  will  be  furnished  to 
schools  under  this  title  as  are  approved  by 
an  appropriate  State  or  local  educational 
authority  for  use,  or  are  used,  in  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools  of  the  State; 

(4)  sets  forth  the  criteria  to  be  used  In 
allocating  library  resources  and  printed  and 
published  instructional  materials  provided 
under  this  title  among  the  schools  of  the 
State,  which  criteria  shall — 

(A)  take  into  consideration  the  relative 
need  of  the  schools  of  the  State  for  such 
library  resources  or  instructional  materials, 
or  both,  and 

(B)  provide  assurance  that  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  law  such  library  resources 
and  instructional  materials  will  be  provided 
on  an  equitable  basis  for  the  use  of  children 
and  teachers  In  nonpublic  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  State  which  comply 
with  the  compulsory  education  laws  of  the 
State  or  are  otherwise  recognized  by  It 
through  some  procedure  customarily  used  In 
the  State; 

(5)  sets  forth  the  criteria  to  be  used  in 
selecting  the  llbr.iry  resources  and  instruc- 
tional materials  to  be  provided  under  this 
title  and  for  determining  the  proportions  of 
the  State's  allotment  for  each  fiscal  year 
which  will  be  expended  for  library  resources 
and  for  printed  and  published  Instructional 
materials,  respectively,  and  the  method 
(such  as  grant,  loan,  or  otherwise)  by  which 
such  library  resources  and  Instructional  ma- 
terials will  be  made  available  for  the  use 
of  children  and  teachers  in  the  schools  of 
the  State; 

(6)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures  de- 
signed to  assure  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year 
will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the 
extent  practical,  increase  the  level  of  State, 
local,  and  nonprofit  private  school  funds  that 
would  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  library  resources  and 
instructional  materials,  and  In  no  case  sup- 
plant such  State,  local,  and  nonprofit  private 
school  funds; 

(7)  sets  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and  ac- 
counting for,  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State 
(including  any  such  funds  paid  by  the  State 


to  other  agencies.  Institutions,  or  organiza- 
tions) under  this  title;  and 

(8)  provides  for  making  such  reports  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  title, 
and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  afford- 
ing such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  reports. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a). 

Payments  to  States 

Sec.  204.  (a)  From  the  amounts  allotted  to 
each  State  under  section  202  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  pay  to  that  State  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  expended  by  the  State 
in  carrying  out  its  State  plan.  Such  pay- 
ments may  be  made  in  installments,  and  In 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with 
necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  over- 
payments or  underpayments. 

(b)  In  any  State  which  has  a  State  plan 
approved  under  section  203(b)  and  in  which 
no  State  agency  is  authorized  by  law  to  pro- 
vide library  resources  or  printed  and  pub- 
lished Instructional  materials  for  the  use 
of  children  and  teachers  in  any  one  or  more 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  such 
State,  the  Commissioner  shall  arrange  for  the 
provision  on  an  equitable  basis  of  such  re- 
sources or  materials,  or  both  if  necessary, 
for  such  use  and  shall  pay  the  cost  thereof 
for  any  fiscal  j'ear  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1970,  out  of  that  State's  allotment.  The  li- 
brary resources  and  printed  and  published 
Instructional  materials  made  available  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  be  limited  to 
those  which  have  been  approved  by  an  ap- 
propriate State  or  local  educational  author- 
ity for  use,  or  are  used,  in  public  elementary 
or  secondary  schools  of  the  State 

Adm.inistration  of  State  plans 
Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted 
under  this  title,  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  State  agency  ad- 
ministering the  plan  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  such  State  agency,  finds — 

(1)  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  section  203(a) ,  or 

(2)  that  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provisions,  the  Commissioner 
shall  notify  such  State  agency  that  the  State 
will  not  be  regarded  as  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program  under  this  title  until 
he  Is  satisfied  that  there  Is  no  longer  any 
such  failure  to  comply. 

Judicial  review 

Sec.  206.  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  its  State  plan  sub- 
mitted under  section  203(a)  or  with  his  final 
action  under  section  205(b) ,  such  State  may, 
within  60  days  after  notice  of  such  action, 
file  with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  In  which  such  State  is  located 
a  petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy 
of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Com- 
missioner. The  Commissioner  thereupon 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  the  record  on  which  he  based 
his  action,  a^  provided  In  section  2112  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 


the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

(c)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  aside,  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
in  title  28,  United  States  Code,  section  1254. 

TITLE  m Stn>PLEMENTART  EDUCATIONAL 

centers  and  services 
Appropriations  authorized 
Sec.  301.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Commissioner,  through  grants  for  supple- 
mentary educational  centers  and  services,  to 
stimulate  and  assist  In  the  provision  of 
vitally  needed  edui-atlonal  services  not  avail- 
able In  sufficient  quantity  or  quality  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and  In  the 
development  and  establishment  of  exemplary 
elementary  and  secondary  school  educational 
programs  to  serve  as  models  for  regular  school 
programs,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $100,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  such  sums  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  each  of 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  as  may  be 
necessary  for  such  purposes. 

Apportionment  among  States 
Sec.  302.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  301  for  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Commissioner  shall  apportion  $50,000 
each  to  American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  $200,000  to  each  of  the 
other  States.  The  Commissioner  shall  ap- 
portion the  remainder  of  such  sums  among 
the  States  as  follows: 

(1)  he  shall  apportion  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50 
per  centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  number 
of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive, 
in  the  State  bears  to  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren in  all  the  States,  and 

(2)  he  shall  apportion  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50 
per  centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State  bears  to  the  population  of 
all  the  States. 

(b)  The  number  of  children  aged  five  to 
seventeen.  Inclusive,  and  the  total  popula- 
tion of  a  State  and  of  all  the  States  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  available 
to  him. 

(c)  The  amount  apportioned  under  this 
section  to  any  State  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966,  shall  be  available  for  pay- 
ments to  applicants  with  approved  applica- 
tions in  that  State  during  that  year  and  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

(d)  The  amount  apportioned  to  any  State 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  period  for  which  that  amoimt 
is  available  shall  be  available  for  reappor- 
tionment from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates 
during  that  period  as  the  Commissioner  may 
fix,  among  other  States  in  proportion  to  the 
amounts  originally  apportioned  among  those 
States  under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year, 
but  with  the  proportionate  amount  for  any 
of  the  other  States  being  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tent it  exceeds  the  sum  the  Commissioner 
estimates  that  State  needs  and  will  be  able 
to  use  for  that  period;  and  the  total  of  these 
reductions  shall  be  similarly  reapportioned 
among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amoimts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount 
reapportioned  to  a  State  under  this  subsec- 
tion from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  301  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  amount  apportioned  to  it 
under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year. 
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Uses  of  Federal  funds 

Sec.  303.  Grants  under  this  title  may  be 
iised.  in  accordance  with  applications  ap- 
proved under  section  304(b),  for — 

(a)  planning  for  and  taking  other  steps 
leading  to  the  development  of  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  supplementary  educational 
activities  and  services  described  in  paragraph 
(b).  including  pilot  projects  designed  to  test 
the  effectiveness  of  plans  so  developed;  and 

(bi  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of -programs,  Including  the  lease  or 
construction  of  necessary  facilities  and  the 
acquisition  of  necessary  equipment,  designed 
to  enrich  the  programs  of  local  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  to  offer  a  diverse 
range  of  educational  experience  to  children 
of  varying  talents  and  needs  by  providing 
supplementary  educational  services  and  ac- 
tivities such  as — 

(1)  comprehensive  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing, remedial  instruction,  and  school  health, 
psychological,  and  social  work  services  de- 
signed to  enable  and  encourage  persons  to 
enter,  remain  in,  or  reenter  educational  pro- 
grams, including  the  provision  of  special 
educational  programs  and  study  areas  during 
periods  when  schools  are  not  regularly  in 
session; 

(2)  comprehensive  academic  services  and, 
where  appropriate,  vocational  guidance  and 
counseling,  for  continuing  adult  education; 

(3)  developing  and  conducting  exemplary 
educational  programs,  including  dual-enroll- 
ment programs,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulat- 
ing the  adoption  of  improved  or  new  educa- 
tional programs  in  the  schools  of  the  State; 

(4)  specialized  instruction  and  equipment 
for  students  interested  in  studying  advanced 
scientific  subjects,  foreign  languages,  and 
other  academic  subjects  which  are  not  taught 
in  the  local  schools  or  which  can  be  provided 
more  effectively  on  a  centralized  basis,  or  for 
persons  who  are  handicapped  or  of  preschool 
age; 

(5)  making  available  modern  educational 
equipment  and  specially  qualified  personnel, 
including  artists  and  musicians,  on  a  tem- 
porary or  other  basis  to  public  and  other  non- 
profit schools,  organizations,  and  institu- 
tions; 

(6)  developing,  producing  and  transmit- 
ting radio  and  television  programs  for  class- 
room and  other  educational  use; 

(7)  providing  special  educational  and 
related  services  for  persons  who  are  in  or  from 
rural  areas  or  who  are  or  have  been  other- 
wise isolated  from  normal  educational  op- 
portunities, including,  where  appropriate,  the 
provisioia  of  mobile  educational  services, 
special  home  study  courses,  radio,  televisioxi, 
and  related  forms  of  instruction,  and  visiting 
teachers'  programs:  and 

(8)  other  specially  designed  educational 
programs  which  meet  the  purpose  of  this 
title. 

Sec.  304.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  title  may 
be  made  to  a  local  educational  agency  or 
other  duly  constituted  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency  or  organization  which  has 
authority  to  establish,  maintain,  and  co- 
ordinate a  program  of  supplementary  educa- 
tional services,  but  only  if  there  is  satisfac- 
tory assurance  that  in  the  conduct  of  such 
program  there  will  be  representation  of,  or 
participation  by,  a  local  educational  agency 
(if  not  itself  the  grantee)  and  one  or  more 
of  the  following:  institutions  of  higher 
education,  the  appropriate  State  educational 
agency  or  agencies,  and  other  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies,  organizations  or  in- 
stitutions. Such  grants  may  be  made  only 
upon  application  to  the  Commissioner  at 
such  time  or  times,  in  such  manner,  and  con- 
taining or  accompanied  by  such  information 
as  the  Commissioner  deems  necessary.  Such 
applications  shall — 

( 1 )  provide  that  the  activities  and  services 
for  which  assistance  under  this  title  is  sought 
will  be  administered  by  or  under  the  super- 


vision   of    the    supplementary    educational 
services  agency  or  organization; 

(2)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  paragraph  (a)  or 
paragraph  (b)  of  section  303  and  provide  for 
such  methods  of  administration  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  and  efficient  operation  of 
the  program; 

(3)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and.  to  the 
extent  practical,  increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  siich  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  by  the  applicant 
for  the  purposes  described  in  paragraphs 
(a I  and  (b)  of  section  303,  and  in  no  case 
supplant  such  funds; 

(4)  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  assist- 
ance under  this  title  which  includes  a  proj- 
ect for  construction  of  necessary  facilities, 
(A)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  (except 
in  the  case  of  minor  remodeling  or  altera- 
tion) that  upon  completion  of  the  construc- 
tion title  to  the  facility  will  be  in  a  State  or 
local  educational  agency  and  (B)  provide 
assurance  that  the  requirements  of  section 
308  will  be  complied  with  on  all  construction 
projects  assisted  under  this  title; 

(5)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  appli- 
cant under  this  title;  and 

(6)  provide  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  information,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  reasonably  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  title  and  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  title  have  been  effective  in 
improving  the  educational  opportunities  of 
persons  in  the  area  served,  and  for  keeping 
such  records  and  for  affording  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifica- 
tion of  such  reports. 

(b)  Applications  for  grants  under  this  title 
may  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner  only 
if— 

( 1 )  the  application  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  subsection  (a); 

(2)  the  program  set  forth  in  the  applica- 
tion is  consistent  with  criteria  established  by 
the  Commissioner  for  the  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance 
under  this  title  within  each  State,  which 
criteria  shall  be  developed  by  him  on  the 
basis  of  a  consideration  of  (A)  the  size  and 
population  of  the  State,  (B)  the  geographic 
distribution  of  the  population  within  the 
State,  (C)  the  relative  need  of  persons  in 
different  geographic  areas  and  in  different 
population  groups  within  the  State  for  the 
kinds  of  services  and  activities  described  in 
paragraph  (b)  of  section  303,  including 
their  financial  ability  to  provide  those  serv- 
ices and  activities,  and  (D)  the  relative  abil- 
ity of  particular  local  educational  agencies, 
institutions  of  higher  education,  and  other 
public  or  nonprofit  agencies  and  institutions 
within  the  State  to  provide  those  services 
and  activities; 

(3)  in  the  case  of  an  application  for 
assistance  for  carrying  oiit  purposes  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (b)  of  section  303,  the 
Commissioner  determines  (A)  that  the  pro- 
gram will  utilize  the  best  available  talents 
and  resources  and  will  substantially  increase 
the  educational  opportunities  in  the  area  to 
be  served  by  the  applicant,  and  (B)  that 
each  person  in  that  area  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, to  the  extent  consistent  with  law 
and  with  his  educational  needs,  to  receive 
the  services  and  participate  in  the  activities 
carried  out  under  this  title;  and 

(4)  the  application  has  been  submitted  for 
review  and  recommendations  to  the  State 
educational  agency. 

(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall,  ex- 
cept   as   the    Commissioner    may   otherwise 


provide  by  or  pursuant  to  regulations,  be 
subject  to  approval  in  the  same  mannw  as 
original  applications. 

Payme7its 

Sec.  305.  (a)  From  the  amounts  appor- 
tioned to  each  State  under  section  302  the 
Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each  applicant  in 
that  State  which  has  an  application  ap- 
proved under  this  title  an  amount  equal  to 
the  total  sums  expended  by  the  applicant 
under  the  application  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  therein. 

(b)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be 
made  in  installments  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

Advisory  committee 
Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  es- 
tablish in  the  Office  of  Education  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Supplementary  Educa- 
tional Centers  and  Services,  consisting  of 
the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be  Chairman, 
and  eight  members  appointed,  without  regard 
to  the  civil  service  laws,  by  the  Commissioner 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise 
the  Conunissloner  (1)  on  the  action  to  be 
taken  with  regard  to  each  application  for  a 
grant  tmder  this  title,  and  (2)  in  the  prep- 
aration of  general  regulations  and  with  re- 
spect to  policy  matters  arising  In  the  admin- 
istration of  this  title,  including  the  develop- 
ment of  criteria  for  approval  of  applications 
thereunder.  The  Commissioner  may  appoint 
such  special  advisory  and  technical  experts 
and  consultants  as  may  be  useful  in  carrymg 
out  the  functions  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  including 
travel  time;  and,  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for 
persons  In  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

Recovery  of  payments 
Sec.  307.  If,  within  twenty  years  after  com- 
pletion of  any  construction  (except  minor  re- 
modeling or  alteration)    for   which  Federal 
funds  have  been  paid  under  this  title — 

(a)  the  owner  of  the  facility  shall  cease 
to  be  a  State  or  local  educational  agency,  or 

(b)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  used  for 
the  educational  and  related  purposes  for 
which  it  was  constructed,  unless  the  Com- 
missioner determines  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations that  there  is  good  cause  for  releas- 
ing the  applicant  or  other  owner  from  the 
obligations  to  do  so, 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the  fa- 
cility an  amount  which  bears  to  the  then 
value  of  the  facility  (or  so  much  thereof  as 
constituted  an  approved  project  or  projects) 
the  snme  ratio  as  the  amount  of  such  Federal 
funds  bore  to  the  cost  of  the  facility  financed 
with  the  aid  of  such  funds.  Such  value  shall 
be  determined  by  agreement  of  the  parties  or 
by  action  brought  in  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  in  which  the 
facility  is  situated. 

Labor  standards 
Sec.  308.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on  all 
construction  projects  assisted  under  this 
title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a- 
276a-5) .  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
in  this  section  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
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14  of  1950  (15  P.R.  3176;  5  U.S.C.  133Z-15) 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

TITLE  IV — EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND 
TRAINING 

Sec.  401.  The  second  section  of  the  Act  of 
July  26,  1954,  68  Stat.  533  (20  U.S.C.  331). 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  cooperative 
research  in  education".  Is  redesignated  sec- 
tion 3  and  the  material  which  precedes  it  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Purpose 

"Section  1.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
enable  the  Office  of  Education  more  effectively 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  and  to  perform 
the  duties  for  which  it  was  originally  estab- 
lished. 
"Educational  research  and  research  training 

"Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  The  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation ( hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  'Commissioner')  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  universities  and  colleges  and  other 
public  or  private  agencies,  institutions,  and 
organizations  and  to  individuals,  for  research, 
surveys,  and  demonstrations  in  the  field  of 
education,  and  for  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation derived  from  educational  research 
(whether  or  not  financed  under  this  Act) 
and,  without  regard  to  sections  3648  and  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  529;  41 
U.S.C.  5)  to  provide  by  contracts  or  jointly 
financed  cooperative  agreements  with  them 
for  the  conduct  of  such  activities;  except  that 
no  such  grant  may  be  made  to  a  private 
agency,  organization,  institution,  other  than 
a  nonprofit  one. 

"(2)  No  grant  shall  be  made  or  contract  or 
jointly  financed  cooperative  agreement  en- 
tered into  under  this  subsection  until  the 
Commissioner  has  obtained  the  advice  and 
recommendations  of  specialists  who  are  com- 
petent to  evaluate  the  proposals  as  to  the 
soundness  of  their  design,  the  possibilities 
of  securing  productive  results,  the  adequacy 
of  resources  to  conduct  the  proposed  re- 
search surveys,  or  demonstrations,  and  their 
relationship  to  other  similar  educational  re- 
search already  completed  or  in  progress. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  public  and  other  nonprofit 
universities  and  colleges  and  to  other  public 
or  nonprofit  agencies,  institutions,  and  or- 
ganizations to  assist  them  in  providing 
training  in  research  in  the  field  of  education, 
including  the  development  and  strengthen- 
ing of  training  staff  and  curricular  capability 
for  such  training.  Grants  under  this  subsec- 
tion may,  when  so  authorized  by  the  Com- 
missioner, also  be  used  by  such  grantees 
(1)  in  establishing  and  maintaining  research 
traineeships,  Internships,  personnel  ex- 
changes, and  pre-  and  post-doctoral  fellow- 
ships, and  for  stipends  and  allowances  (in- 
cluding traveling  and  subsistence  expenses) 
for  fellows  and  others  undergoing  training 
and  their  dependents  not  In  excess  of  such 
maximum  amounts  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioner,  or  (2)  where  the  grantee 
is  a  State  educational  agency.  In  providing 
for  such  traineeships,  internships,  personnel 
exchanges,  and  fellowships  either  directly  or 
tlirough  arrangements  with  public  or  other 
nonprofit  institutions  or  organizations. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  authority  granted 
by  section  603(b)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  funds 
available  to  the  Commissioner  for  grants 
or  contracts  or  jointly  financed  cooperative 
agreements  under  this  section  shall,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  be  available  for 
transfer  to  any  other  Federal  agency  for 
use  (In  accordance  with  an  interagency 
agreement)  by  such  department  or  agency 
(alone  or  in  combination  with  funds  of  that 
agency)  for  purposes  for  which  such  trans- 
ferred funds  could  be  otherwise  expended  by 
the  Commissioner  under  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  and  the  Commissioner 
Is  likewise  authorized  to  accept  and  expend 


funds  of  any  other  Federal  agency  for  use 
under  this  section. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  annually  a  report  concerning 
the  research,  surveys,  demonstrations,  and 
the  training  in  research,  initiated  tmder  this 
Act,  the  recommendations  made  by  re- 
search specialists  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
(2),  and  any  action  taken  with  respect  to 
such  recommendations." 

Sec.  402.  The  section  of  such  Act  redesig- 
nated section  3  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"this  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  2". 

Sec.  403.  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  the  following  new  sections  at  the 
end  of  such  Act: 

"Construction  of  regional  facilities  for 
research  and  related  purposes 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated over  a  period  of  five  fiscal  years 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  $100,000,000  in  the  aggregate,  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section.  Sums  so  appropri- 
ated shall  remain  available  until  expended 
for  payments  with  respect  to  projects  for 
which  applications  have  been  filed  under 
this  part  before  July  1,  1970,  and  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  before  July  1,  1971. 

"(b)  When  the  Commissioner  finds  that 
in  any  case  the  purposes  of  this  Act  can  best 
be  achieved  through  the  construction  of  a 
facility  for  research,  or  for  research  and  re- 
lated purposes  (as  defined  in  this  section), 
and  that  such  facility  would  be  of  particular 
value  to  the  Nation  or  a  region  thereof  as  a 
national  or  regional  resource  for  research  or 
related  purposes,  he  may  make  a  grant  for 
part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  constructing  such 
facility  to  a  university,  college,  or  other  ap- 
propriate public  or  nonprofit  private  agency 
or  institution  competent  to  engage  in  the 
types  of  activity  for  which  the  facility  is  to 
be  constructed,  or  to  a  combination  of  such 
agencies  or  institutions,  or  may  construct  or 
make  arrangements  for  constructing  such 
facility  through  contracts  for  paying  part  or 
all  of  the  cost  of  construction  or  otherwise. 
The  Commissioner  may,  where  he  deems 
such  action  appropriate,  make  arrangements, 
by  contract  or  otherwise,  for  the  operation 
of  such  facilities  or  may  make  contributions 
toward  the  cost  of  such  operation  of  facili- 
ties of  this  nature  whether  or  not  con- 
structed pursuant  to,  or  with  the  aid  pro- 
vided under,  this  section.  Title  to  any 
facility  constructed  under  this  section,  if 
vested  in  the  United  States,  may  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  Commissioner  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  to  any  such  college  or  uni- 
versity or  other  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency  or  institution,  but  such  transfer  shall 
be  made  subject  to  the  condition  that  the 
facility  will  be  operated  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  constructed  and  to  such  other 
conditions  as  the  Commissioner  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this 
title  and  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

"(c)  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in  the  per- 
formance of  work  on  construction  of  any 
project  under  this  section  shall  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on 
similar  construction  in  the  locality  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  276a-276a-5) .  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have  with  respect  to  the  labor 
standards  specified  in  this  clause,  the  au- 
thority and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  Ntimber  14  of  1950  (15  P.R. 
3176;  5  U.S.C.  133z-15) ,  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  Jime  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276c). 

"(d)  Payments  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment. In  such  installments  consistent  with 
construction  progress,  and  on  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Commissioner  may  determine. 


"(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
research  and  related  purposes  means  re- 
search, research  training,  surveys,  or  demon- 
strations in  the  field  of  education,  or  the 
dissemination  of  information  derived  there- 
from, or  all  of  such  activities,  including  (but 
without  limitation)  experimental  schools. 

"Definitions 

"Sec.  5.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

"(1)  The  term  'State'  includes.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

"(2)  The  term  'State  educational  agency* 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  or,  if  there  is  no  such 
officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law. 

"(3)  The  term  'nonprofit'  as  applied  to 
any  agency,  organization,  or  institution 
means  an  agency,  organization,  or  Institu- 
tion owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more 
nonprofit  corporations  or  associations  no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or 
may  lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  individual. 

"(4)  The  terms  'construction'  and  'cost 
of  construction' include  (A)  the  construction 
of  new  buildings  and  the  expansion,  re- 
modeling, and  alteration  of  existing  build- 
ings, including  architects'  fees,  but  not  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  acquisition  of  land  or 
off-site  Improvements,  and  (B)  equipping 
new  buildings  and  existing  buildings, 
whether    or    not    expanded,  ,  remodeled,    or 

altered. 

"Short  Title 

"Sec.  6.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Cooperative  Research  Act'." 

TITLE    V GRANTS     TO     STRENGTHEN     STATE     DE- 
PARTMENT OF   EDUCATION 

Appropriations  authorized 

Sec.  501.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Commissioner  to  make  grants  to  stimulate 
and  assist  States  in  strengthening  the  lead- 
ership resources  of  their  State  educational 
agencies,  and  to  assist  those  agencies  in  the 
establishment  and  improvement  of  programs 
to  identify  and  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  States. "there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  such  sums  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  each  of 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  as  may  be 
necessary  for  such  purposes. 

Apportionment  among  States 

Sec.  502.  (a)(1)  From  85  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  501 
for  each  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall 
apportion  $50,000  each  to  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  and  $100,000 
to  each  of  the  other  States,  and  shall  appor- 
tion to  each  State  such  part  of  the  re- 
mainder of  such  85  per  centum  of  such  sums 
as  the  number  of  public  school  pupils  in  the 
State  bears  to  the  number  of  public 
school  pupils  in  all  the  States,  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  available 
to  him. 

( 2 )  Fifteen  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  501  shall  be  re- 
served by  the  Commissioner  for  grants  for 
special  projects  pursuant  to  section  505. 

(b)(1)  The  amount  apportioned  to  any 
State  under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
for  any  fiscal  year  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  will  not  be  required  for  that  year 
shall  be  available  for  reapportionment  from 
time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  that  year 
as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to  other  States 
in  proportion  to  the  amounts  originally  ap- 
portioned among  those  States  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)  for  that  year,  but  with  the 
proportionate  amount  for  any  of  the  other 
States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  ex- 
ceeds the  sum  the  Commissioner  estlmatee 
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that  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for 
that  year;  and  the  total  of  these  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reapportioned  among  the 
States  whose  proportionate  amounts  were 
not  so  reduced.  Any  amount  reapportioned 
to  a  State  luider  this  subsection  from  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  401  for  any 
fiscal  year  shnll  be  deemed  part  of  the 
amount  apportioned  to  It  under  subsection 
(a)(1)  for  that  year. 

(2)  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner  any  State  may  tile  with  him  a 
request  that  a  specified  portion  of  the 
amount  apportioned  to  It  under  subsection 
(a)  (1)  be  added  to  the  amount  apportioned 
to  another  State  under  that  subsection  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  a  portion  of  the  Fed- 
eral share  (as  defined  In  section  503(b))  of 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  one  or  more  programs 
or  activities  under  an  approved  application 
of  that  other  State.  If  the  Commissioner 
finds  that  the  programs  or  activities  with 
respect  to  which  the  request  Is  made  would 
meet  needs  of  the  State  making  the  request 
and  that  use  of  the  specified  portion  of  the 
tunoiuit  apportioned  to  that  State,  as  re- 
quested by  It,  would  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  that  portion  shall 
be  added  to  the  amount  apportioned  to  the 
other  State  under  subsection  (a)(1)  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  referred  to  above.  The 
Federal  share  of  the  total  funds  expended  for 
such  programs  or  activities  shall  be  adjusted 
on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  such  total 
funds  so  expended  by  each  participating 
State  or  from  the  amounts  originally  appor- 
tioned to  each  such  State. 

Graiits  from  apportioned  funds 

Sec.  503.  (a)  From  the  amount  appor- 
tioned to  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
section  502  the  Commissioner  may.  upon 
approval  of  an  application  or  applications 
therefor  submitted  to  him  by  such  State 
through  the  State  educational  agency,  make 
a  grant  or  grants  to  such  agency  equal  to  the 
Federal  share  of  expenditures  Incurred  by 
such  agency  for  the  planning  of.  and  for  pro- 
grams for.  the  development,  Improvement,  or 
expansion  of  activities  promoting  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  In  section  501  and  more  par- 
ticularly described  in  such  application  and 
for  which  such  application  Is  approved,  such 
as — 

(1)  educational  planning  on  a  statewide 
basis.  Including  the  Identification  of  educa- 
tional problems.  Issues,  and  needs  In  the  State 
and  the  evaluation  on  a  periodic  or  continu- 
ing basis  of  education  programs  In  the  State: 

(2)  providing  support  or  services  for  the 
comprehensive  and  compatible  recording,  col- 
lecting, processing,  analyzing,  interpreting, 
storing,  retrieving,  and  reporting  of  State  and 
local  educational  data,  including  the  tise  of 
automated  data  systems; 

(3)  dissemination  or  support  for  the  dis- 
semination of  Information  relating  to  the 
condition,  progress,  and  needs  of  education 
In  the  State: 

(4)  programs  for  conducting,  sponsoring. 
or  cooperating  In  educational  research  pro- 
grams and  projects  such  as  (A)  establishing 
and  maintaining  curriculum  research  and 
Innovation  centers  to  assist  in  locating  and 
evaluating  curriculum  research  findings.  (B) 
discovering  and  testing  new  educational  ideas 
and  more  effective  educational  practices,  and 
putting  into  use  those  which  show  promise 
of  success,  and  (Ct  studying  ways  to  Improve 
the  legal  and  organizational  structure  for 
education  and  the  management  and  admin- 
istration of  education  In  the  State: 

(5)  publication  and  distribution,  or  sup- 
port for  the  publication  and  distribution,  of 
currlcular  materials  collected  and  developed 
at  curriculum  research  centers  and  elsewhere; 

(6)  programs  to  improve  the  quality  of 
teacher  preparation,  including  student- 
teaching  arrangements,  in  cooperation  with 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  local 
educational  agencies. 


(7)  studies  or  support  for  studies  con- 
cerning the  financing  of  public  education  In 
the  State; 

(8)  support  for  statewide  programs  de- 
signed to  measure  the  educational  achieve- 
ment of  pupils; 

(9)  training  and  otherwise  developing  the 
competency  of  Individuals  who  serve  State 
or  local  educational  agencies  and  provide 
leadership,  administrative,  or  specialist  serv- 
ices throughout  the  State,  or  throughout 
the  area  served  by  a  local  educational 
agency,  through  the  initiation.  Improvement, 
and  expansion  of  activities  such  as  (A)  sab- 
batical leave  programs,  (B)  fellowships  and 
tralneeshlps  (including  educational  expenses 
and  the  cost  of  travel)  for  State  educational 
agency  personnel  to  pursue  graduate  studies, 
and  (C)  conducting  Institutes,  workshops, 
and  conferences  (including  related  costs  of 
operation  and  payment  of  the  expenses  of 
participants);  and 

(10)  providing  local  educational  agencies 
and  the  schools  of  those  agencies  with  con- 
sultative and  technical  assistance  and  re- 
lated services  relating  to  academic  subjects 
and  to  particular  aspects  of  education  such 
as  the  education  of  the  handicapped,  school 
building  design  and  utilization,  school  social 
work,  transportation,  and  educational  ad- 
ministrative procedures. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
"Fitt^l  share"  for  any  State  shall  be  100 
per  centum  less  the  State  percentage,  except 
that  ( 1 )  the  Federal  share  shall  in  no  case  be 
more  than  66  per  centum  or  less  than  50  per 
centum,  and  (2)  the  Federal  share  for  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  shall  be  66  per  centum.  The  "State 
percentage"  for  any  State  shall  be  that  per- 
centage which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50 
per  centum  as  the  per  capita  Income  of  that 
State  bears  to  the  per  capita  Income  of  all  the 
States  (excluding  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands). 

Approval  of  applications  for  grants  from 
apportioned  funds 

Sec.  504.  An  application  for  a  grant  under 
section  503  may  be  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner only  upon  his  determination  that — 

(a)  each  of  the  proposed  projects,  pro- 
grams, and  activities  for  which  it  is  ap- 
proved meets  the  requirements  of  section  503 
(a)  and  will  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  strengthening  the  leadership  resources 
of  the  applicant  or  Its  ability  to  participate 
effectively  in  meeting  the  educational  needs 
of  the  State; 

(b)  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  adequate  assurance  that  Federal 
funds  made  available  under  the  approved 
application  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement, 
and  to  the  extent  practical.  Increase  the 
amounts  of  State  funds  that  would  In  the 
absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be  made  avail- 
able for  projects  and  activities  which  meet 
the    requirenients    of    section    503(a); 

(c)  the  application  sets  forth  such  fiscal 
control  and  fund  accounting  procedures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disburse- 
ment of,  and  accounting  for.  Federal  funds 
paid  to  the  State  (Including  any  such  funds 
paid  by  the  State  to  agencies.  Institutions,  or 
organizations)   under  this  title;  and 

(d)  the  application  provides  for  making 
such  reports.  In  such  form  and  containing 
such  Information,  as  the  Commlfsloner  may 
require  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
title,  and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for 
affording  such  access  thereto  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports. 

Special  project  grants 

Sec.  505.  Fifteen  per  centum  of  the  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  501  for  each 
fiscal  year  shall  be  used  by  the  Commissioner 
to  make  grants  to  State  educational  agencies 
to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  experimental  proj- 
ects for  developing  State  leadership  or  for  the 


establishment  of  special  services  which,  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Commissioner,  hold 
promise  of  making  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  problems  common  to  the 
State  educational  agencies  of  all  or  several 
States. 

Payments 

Sec.  506.  Payments  pursuant  to  grants  un- 
der this  title  may  be  made  in  Installments, 
and  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
witli  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of 
overpayments  or  underpayments,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine. 

Interchange  of  personnel  with  States 
Sec.  507.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "State"  means  a  State  or  any 
agency  of  a  State  engaged  In  activities  In  the 
field  of  education,  but  It  does  not  include  a 
local  educational  agency;  and  the  term  "Of- 
fice" means  the  Office  of  Education. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized, 
through  agreements  or  otherwise,  to  arrange 
for  assignment  of  officers  and  employees  of 
States  to  the  Office  and  assignment  of  officers 
and  employees  In  the  Office  to  States,  for 
work  which  the  Commissioner  determines 
win  aid  the  Office  in  more  effective  discharge 
of  its  responsibilities  as  authorized  by  law, 
including  cooperation  with  States  and  the 
provision  of  technical  or  other  assistance. 
The  period  of  assignment  of  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee under  such  an  arrangement  shall  not 
exceed  two  years. 

(c)  (1)  OlTicers  and  employees  In  the  OfUce 
assigned  to  any  State  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  considered,  during  such  assign- 
ment, to  be  (A)  on  detail  to  a  regular  work 
assignment  In  the  Office,  or  (B)  on  leave 
without  pay  from  their  positions  In  the  Of- 
fice. 

(2)  Persons  considered  to  be  so  detailed 
shall  remain  as  officers  or  employees,  as  the 
case  may  be.  in  the  Office  for  all  purposes, 
except  that  the  supervision  of  their  duties 
during  the  period  of  detail  may  be  governed 
by  agreement  between  the  Office  and  the 
State  Involved. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  persons  so  assigned  and 
on  leave  without  pay — 

(A)  if  the  rate  of  compensation  (includ- 
ing allowances)  for  their  employment  by  the 
State  is  less  than  the  rate  of  compensation 
(Including  allowances)  they  would  be  re- 
ceiving had  they  continued  in  their  regular 
assignment  in  the  Office,  they  may  receive 
supplemental  salary  payments  from  the  Of- 
fice In  the  amount  considered  by  the  Com- 
missioner to  be  Justified,  but  not  at  a  rate 
In  excess  of  the  difference  between  the  State 
rate  and  the  Office  rate;  and 

(B)  they  may  be  granted  annual  leave 
and  sick  leave  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
law.  but  only  In  circumstances  considered  by 
the  Commissioner  to  Justify  approval  of  such 
leave. 

Such  officers  and  employees  on  leave  without 
pay  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  be  entitled — 

(C)  to  continuation  of  their  Insurance 
under  the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  1954,  and  coverage  under 
the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act 
of  1959.  so  long  as  the  Office  continues  to 
collect  the  employee's  contribution  from  the 
officer  or  employee  Involved  and  to  transmit 
for  timely  deposit  into  the  funds  created 
under  such  Acts  the  amount  of  the  eni- 
ployec's  contributions  and  the  Government's 
contribution  from  appropriations  of  the  Of- 
fice; and 

(D)  to  credit  the  period  of  their  assign- 
ment under  the  arrangement  under  this  sec- 
tion toward  periodic  or  longevity  step  In- 
creases and.  upon  payment  Into  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund  of  the 
percentage  of  their  State  salary,  and  of  their 
supplemental  salary  payments,  if  any,  which 
would  have  been  deducted  from  a  like  Fed- 
eral salary  for  the  period  of  such  assignment 
and  payment  by  the  Commissioner  into  such 
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fund  of  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
payable  by  him  during  the  period  of  such 
assignment  with  respect  to  a  like  Federal 
salary,  to  treat  (notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Independent  Offices  Appro- 
priation Act,  1959,  under  the  head  "Civil 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund") 
their  service  during  such  period  as  service 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act; 

except  that  no  officer  or  employee  or  his 
beneficiary  may  receive  any  benefits  under 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959, 
or  the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1954,  based  on  service  during  an 
assignment  hereunder  for  which  the  officer 
or  employee  or  (if  he  dies  without  making 
such  election)  his  beneficiary  elects  to  re- 
ceive benefits,  under  any  State  retirement  or 
Insurance  law  or  program,  which  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  determines  to  be  similar. 
The  Office  shall  deposit  currently  in  the 
funds  created  under  the  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954,  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959, 
and  the  civil  service  retirement  and  disabil- 
ity fund,  respectively,  the  amount  of  the 
Government's  contribution  under  these  Acts 
on  account  of  service  with  respect  to  which 
employee  contributions  are  collected  as  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (C)  and  the  amount 
of  the  Government's  contribution  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  on  account  of 
service  with  respect  to  which  payments  (of 
the  amount  which  would  have  been  deducted 
under  that  Act)  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(D)  are  made  to  such  civil  service  retirement 
and  disability  fund. 

(4)  Any  such  officer  or  employee  on  leave 
without  pay  who  suffers  disability  or  death 
as  a  result  of  personal  Injury  sustained 
while  In  the  performance  of  his  duty  during 
an  assignment  hereunder,  shall  be  treated, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act,  as  thought  he  were  an 
employee,  as  defined  in  such  Act,  who  had 
sustained  such  injury  in  the  performance  of 
duty.  When  such  person  (or  his  dependents. 
In  case  of  death)  entitled  by  reason  of  Injury 
or  death  to  benefits  under  that  Act  Is  also 
entitled  to  benefits  from  a  State  for  the  same 
injury  or  death,  he  (or  his  dependents  in 
case  of  death)  shall  elect  which  benefits  he 
will  receive.  Such  election  sh*ll  be  made 
within  one  year  after  the  injury  or  death, 
or  such  further  time  as  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  for  good  cause  allow,  and  when 
made  shall  be  Irrevocable  unless  otherwise 
provided  by  law. 

(d)  Assignment  of  any  officer  or  employee 
in  the  Office  to  a  State  under  this  section 
may  be  made  with  or  without  reimbursement 
by  the  State  for  the  compensation  (or  sup- 
plementary compensation) .  travel  and  trans- 
portation expenses  (to  or  from  the  place  of 
assignment) ,  and  allowances,  or  any  part 
thereof,  of  such  officer  or  employee  during 
the  period  of  assignment,  and  any  such  re- 
imbursement shall  be  credited  to  the  appro- 
priation utilized  for  paying  such  compensa- 
tion, travel  or  transportation  expenses,  or 
allowances. 

(e)  Appropriations  to  the  Office  shall  be 
available.  In  accordance  with  the  standard- 
ized Government  travel  regulations,  for  the 
expenses  of  travel  of  officers  and  employees 
assigned  to  States  under  an  arrangement 
under  this  section  on  either  a  detail  or  leave- 
without-pay  basis  and.  In  accordance  with 
applicable  law,  orders,  and  regulations,  for 
expenses  of  transportation  of  their  Immedi- 
ate families  and  expenses  of  transportation 
of  their  household  goods  and  personal  effects, 
in  connection  with  the  travel  of  such  officers 
and  employees  to  the  location  of  their  posts 
of  assignment  and  their  return  to  their  offi- 
cial stations. 

(f)  Officers  and  employees  of  States  who 
are  assigned  to  the  Office  under  an  arrange- 


ment under  this  section  may  (1)  be  given 
appointments  in  the  Office  covering  the  pe- 
riods of  such  assignments,  or  (2)  be  con- 
sidered to  be  on  detail  to  the  Office.  Ap- 
pointments of  persons  so  aaslgned  may  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws. 
Persons  so  appointed  In  the  Office  shall  be 
paid  at  rates  of  compensation  determined  In 
accordance  with  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949.  and  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  Office  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ( 1 )  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 
(2)  the  Federal  Employees  Group  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  1954,  or  (3)  unless  their  ap- 
pointments result  in  the  loss  of  coverage  in 
a  group  health  benefits  plan  whose  premium 
has  been  paid  in  whole  or  In  psirt  by  a  State 
contribution,  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1959.  State  officers  and  em- 
ployees who  are  assigned  to  the  Office  with- 
out appointment  shall  not  be  considered  to 
be  officers  or  employees  of  the  Office,  except 
as  provided  In  subsection  (g),  nor  shall  they 
be  paid  a  salary  or  wage  by  the  Office  during 
the  p>erlod  of  their  assignment.  The  super- 
vision of  the  duties  of  such  persons  during 
the  assignment  may  be  governed  by  agree- 
ment between  the  Commissioner  and  the 
State  Involved. 

(g)(1)  Any  State  officer  or  employee  who 
Is  assigned  to  the  Office  without  appointment 
shall  nevertheless  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  sections  203,  205,  207,  208,  and  209  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(2)  Any  State  officer  or  employee  who  is 
given  an  appointment  while  assigned  to  the 
Office,  or  who  is  assigned  to  the  Office  with- 
out appointment,  under  an  arrangement 
under  this  section,  and  who  suffers  disability 
or  death  as  a  result  of  personal  Injury  sus- 
tained while  In  the  performance  of  his  duty 
during  such  assignment  shall  be  treated,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act,  as  though  he  were  an  em- 
ployee, as  defined  in  such  Act,  who  had  svis- 
talned  such  injury  in  the  performance  of 
duty.  When  such  person  (or  his  dependents, 
in  case  of  death)'  entitled  by  reason  of  Injury 
or  death  to  benefits  under  that  Act  is  also 
entitled  to  benefits  from  a  State  for  the  same 
injury  or  death,  he  (or  his  dependents,  In 
case  of  death)  shall  elect  which  benefits  he 
win  receive.  Such  election  shall  be  made 
within  one  year  after  the  Injury  or  death,  or 
such  further  time  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  for  good  cause  allow,  and  when  made 
shall  be  Irrevocable  unless  otherwise  provided 
by  law. 

(h)  The  appropriations  to  the  Office  shall 
be  available.  In  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ardized Government  travel  regulations,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  assignment  and  in  the 
case  of  travel  to  and  from  their  places  of 
assignment  or  appointment,  for  the  payment 
of  expenses  of  travel  of  persons  assigned  to, 
or  given  appointments  by.  the  Office  under 
an  arrangement  under  this  section. 

(I)  All  arrangements  under  this  section 
for  assignment  of  officers  or  employees  In  the 
Office  to  States  or  for  assignments  of  officers 
or  employees  of  States  to  the  Office  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner. 

Administration  of  State  plans 
Sec.  508.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted 
under  section  504,  or  any  modification  there- 
of, without  first  affording  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  submitting  the  plan  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  educational  agency  admin- 
istering a  State  plan  approved  under  this 
title,  finds — 

(1)  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  section  504(a),  or 

(2)  that  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision, 


the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
educational  agency  that  the  State  will  not  be 
regarded  as  eligible  to  participate  In  the 
program  under  this  title  until  he  is  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply. 

Judicial  review 

Sec.  509.  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  its  State  plan 
submitted  under  section  404(a)  or  with  his 
final  action  under  section  407(b) ,  such  State 
may  appeal  to  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  State 
is  located.  The  summons  and  notice  of  ap- 
peal may  be  served  at  any  place  In  the 
United  States.  The  Commissioner  shall 
forthwith  certify  and  file  In  the  court  the 
transcript  of  the  proceedings  and  the  record 
on  which  he  based  his  action. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Com- 
missioner, if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence, shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for 
good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case 
to  the  Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence, 
and  the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may 
modify  his  previous  action,  and  shall  cer- 
tify to  the  court  the  transcript  and  record 
of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  If  supported  by  substantial 
evidence. 

(c)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
In  title  28,  United  States  Code,  section  1254. 

Periodic  review  of  program  and  laws 
Sec.  510.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  during 
1968,  appoint  an  Advisory  Council  on  State 
Departments  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  the  administration  of  the  programs 
for  which  funds  are  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  title  and  making  recommendations  for 
improvement  of  such  administration,  and  re- 
vievring  the  status  of  and  making  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  such  programs 
and  this  title  and  with  respect  to  other  Acts 
under  which  funds  are  appropriated  to  assist 
State  educational  agencies  to  administer  Fed- 
eral programs  relating  to  education. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws  and  shall  consist  of  twelve  persons  who 
shall,  to  the  extent  possible,  Include  persons 
familiar  with  the  educational  needs  of  the 
Nation,  persons  familiar  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  State  and  local  educational  pro- 
grams, and  persons  representative  of  the  gen- 
eral public. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  engage 
such  technical  assistance  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Council, 
and  the  Secretary  shall,  in  addition,  make 
available  to  the  Council  such  secretarial, 
clerical,  and  other  assistance  and  such  per- 
tinent data  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  it  may 
require  to  carry  out  such  functions. 

(d)  The  Council  shall  make  a  report  of  Its 
findings  and  reconamendatlons  (Including 
recommendations  for  changes  In  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  and  other  education  Acts) 
to  the  Secretary,  such  report  to  be  sub- 
mitted not  later  than  March  31.  1969.  after 
which  date  such  Council  shall  cease  to  exist. 
The  Secretary  shall  transmit  such  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  together  with 
his  comments  and  recommendations. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  also  from  time  to 
time  thereafter  (but  at  Intervals  of  not  more 
than  five  years)  appoint  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  State  Departments  of  Education,  with 
the  same  functions  and  constituted  in  the 
same  manner  as  prescribed  for  the  Advisory 
Council  in  the  preceding  subsections  of  this 
section.  Each  Council  so  appointed  shall  re- 
port its  findings  and  recommendations,  as 
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prescribed  in  subsection  (d),  not  later  than 
March  31  of  the  second  year  after  the  year 
in  which  it  is  appointed,  after  which  date 
such  Council  shall  cease  to  exist. 

(f)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the 
Council,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  rates  fi.xed  by  the  Secretary,  btit  not  ex- 
ceeding $100  per  day,  including  travel  time; 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  Govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently. 

TITLE     VI GENERAL     PROVISIONS 

Definitions 

Sec.  601.  As  used  in  titles  II.  Ill,  and  V  of 
this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

(bi  The  term  "construction"  means  (1) 
erection  of  new  or  expansion  of  existing 
structures,  and  the  acquisition  and  instal- 
lation of  equipment  therefor;  or  (2»  acqui- 
sition of  existing  structures  not  owned  by 
any  agency  or  institution  making  applica- 
tion for  assistance  under  this  Act;  or  (3)  re- 
modeling or  alteration  (including  the  acqui- 
sition, installation,  modernization,  or  re- 
placement of  equipment)  of  existing 
structures:  or  (4)  a  combination  of  any  two 
or  more  of  the  foregoing. 

(c)  The  term  "elementary  school"  means 
a  school  which  provides  elementary  educa- 
tion, as  determined  under  State  law. 

(d)  The  term  "equipment"  includes,  in 
addition  to  machinery,  utilities,  and  built- 
in  equipment  and  any  necessary  enclosures 
or  structures  to  house  them,  all  other  items 
necessary  for  the  functioning  of  a  particular 
facility  as  a  facility  for  the  provision  of  edu- 
cational services,  including  iiems  such  as 
necessary  furniture,  printed  and  published 
Instructional  materials,  and  books,  periodi- 
cals, documents,  magnetic  tapes,  phonograph 
records,  and  other  related  materials. 

(6)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  an  educational  institution  in 
any  State  which — 

(1)  admits  as  regular  students  only  indi- 
viduals having  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  high  school,  or  the  recognized  equiv- 
alent of  such  a  certificate; 

(2)  is  legally  authorized  within  such  State 
to  provide  a  program  of  education  beyond 
high  school: 

(3)  provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  it  awards  a  bachelor's  degree,  or  pro- 
vides not  less  than  a  two-year  program  which 
is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward  such  a 
degree,  or  ofifers  a  two-year  program  in  en- 
gineering, mathematics,  or  the  physical  or 
biological  sciences  which  is  designed  to  pre- 
pare the  student  to  work  as  a  technician  and 
at  a  semiprofessional  level  in  engineering, 
scientific,  or  other  technological  fields  which 
require  the  understanding  and  application 
of  basic  engineering,  scientific,  or  mathemat- 
ical principles  or  knowledge; 

(4)  Is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  institu- 
tion; and 

(5)  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  listed 
by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph or,  If  not  so  accredited,  is  an  institu- 
tion whose  credits  are  accepted,  on  transfer, 
by  not  less  than  three  institutions  wliich  are 
so  accredited,  for  credit  on  the  same  basis 
as  if  transferred  from  an  Institution  so  ac- 
credited: Provided,  however.  That  in  the  case 
of  an  institution  offering  a  two-year  program 
In  engineering,  mathematics,  or  the  physical 
or  biological  sciences  which  is  designed  to 
prepare  the  student  to  work  as  a  technician 
and  at  a  semiprofessional  level  in  engineer- 
ing, scientific,  or  technological  fields  which 
require  the  understanding  and  application  of 
basic  engineering,  scientific,  or  mathematical 


principles  or  knowledge.  If  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  there  is  no  nationally  rec- 
ognized accrediting  agency  or  association 
qualified  to  accredit  such  institutions,  he 
shall  appoint  an  advisory  committee,  com- 
posed of  persons  specifically  qualified  to 
evaluate  training  provided  by  such  Institu- 
tions, which  shall  prescribe  the  standards  of 
content,  scope,  and  quality  which  must  be 
met  In  order  to  qualify,  such  institutions  to 
participate  under  this  Act  and  shall  also 
determine  whether  particular  Institutions 
meet  such  standards.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  paragrapli  the  Commissioner  shall  pub- 
lish a  list  of  nationally  recognized  accredit- 
ing agencies  or  associations  which  he  deter- 
mines to  be  reliable  authority  as  to  the 
quality  of  education  or  training  offered. 

(f)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having  ad- 
ministrative control  and  direction  of  public 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  a  city, 
county,  township,  school  district,  or  political 
subdivision  In  a  State,  or  any  other  public 
Institution  or  agency  having  administrative 
control  and  direction  of  a  public  elementary 
or  secondary  school. 

(g)  The  term  "nonprofit"  as  applied  to  a 
scliool,  agency,  organization,  or  institution 
means  a  school,  agency,  organization,  or  In- 
stitution owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more 
nonprofit  corporations  or  associations  no 
part  of  tlie  net  earnings  of  which  inures,  or 
may  lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  Individual. 

(h)  Tlie  term  "secondary  school"  means 
a  school  which  provides  secondary  educa- 
tion, as  determined  under  State  law  except 
that  it  does  not  include  any  education  pro- 
vided beyond  grade  12. 

(i)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(j)  The  term  "State"  Includes,  in  addition 
to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the  Com- 
monw«>alth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

(k)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  or,  if  there  is  no  such 
officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law. 

Advisory  councils 

Sec.  602.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may,  with- 
out regard  to  tlie  civil  service  laws,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  Secretary's  approval  in  such  cases 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  from  time  to 
time  appoint  an  advisory  council  or  councils 
to  advise  and  consult  with  the  Commissioner 
with  respect  to  carrying  out  his  functions 
under  this  or  any  other  law. 

(b)  Members  of  such  an  advisory  council 
who  are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of 
the  United  States  shall,  while  attending 
meetings  or  conferences  of  such  council  or 
otherwise  engaged  on  business  of  such  coun- 
cil, be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceed- 
ing $100  per  diem,  including  travel  time,  and, 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the 
Goverrunent  service  employed  Intermittently. 

Federal  Administration 

Sec.  603.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may  dele- 
gate any  of  his  functions  under  this  Act  or 
any  Act  amended  by  this  Act.  except  the 
making  of  regulations,  to  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Office  of  Education. 

(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  any  Act  amended  by  this  Act,  the 
Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  of  any  other  public 


or  nonprofit  agency  or  Institution  in  accord- 
ance with  appropriate  agreements,  and  to 
pay  for  such  services  either  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon. 

Federal  control  of  education  prohibited 
Sec.  604.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  super- 
vision, or  control  over  the  curriculum,  pro- 
gram of  instruction,  administration,  or  per- 
sonnel of  any  educational  institution  or 
school  system,  or  over  the  selection  of  library 
resources  or  printed  or  published  instruc- 
tional materials  by  any  educational  Institu- 
tion or  scliool  system. 

Limitation  on  payments  under  this  title 
Sec.  605.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  atithorize  the  making 
of  any  payment  undtr  this  Act.  or  under 
any  Act  amended  by  this  Act,  for  religious 
worship  or  Instruction. 

U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, AND  Welfare,  Office  of 
Education. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  12, 1965. 
fact    sheets:    elementary    and    secondary 

education     act    of     1965 

A^ithorization 
for  fiscal  1966 

Title  I:  Education  of  Chil- 
dren of  Low  Income  Fam- 
ilies   $1,000,000,000 

Title  II:  School  Library  Re- 
sources and  Instructional 
Materials 100,  000, 000 

Title  III:  Supplementary  Ed- 
ucational Centers  and 
Services 100,000,000 

Title  IV:  Educational  Re- 
search and  Training;  Co- 
operative Research  Act 45,000,000 

Title  V:  State  Departments 
of  Education 10,000,000 
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Total 1,  255,  000,  000 


Fact  Sheet  1 :   Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education   Act   of    1965 

title  i:   improvement  of  the  education  of 
children  of  low  income  families 

Background 

"Every  child  must  have  the  best  education 
our  Nation  can  provide,"  the  President  said 
in  his  1965  state  of  the  Union  address. 

Poverty  paralyzes  efforts  to  bring  proper 
educational  services  and  facilities  within  the 
reach  of  all  the  Nation's  children.  Left  un- 
checked, poverty's  adverse  effects  become 
chronic  and  contagious,  often  leading  to  de- 
linquency and  crime. 

Two-thirds  of  the  families  whose  head  has 
fewer  than  9  years  of  education  are  in  pov- 
erty. Of  those  youths  aged  18  to  24  with  an 
eighth  grade  education  or  less,  20  percent 
are  unemployed.  In  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
in  1960.  there  were  2.3  million  school-age 
children  living  in  families  earning  less  than 
$1,000  annually;  5  million  children  living  in 
families  earing  less  than  $2,000  a  year. 

In  the  slums,  the  schools  are  overcrowded: 
many  are  obsolete  and  unsafe.  At  least  30 
percent  of  our  school  children  go  to  school 
in  classes  averaging  30  or  more  pupils.  In 
remote  rural  areas,  schools  often  ofter  inade- 
quate programs  in  inadequate  facilities. 

Of  the  1.7  million  classrooms  now  oper- 
ating, nearly  one-third  were  opened  prior  to 
1930  and  have  since  fallen  far  below  ac- 
ceptable standards.  In  some  of  our  city 
slums,  about  half  of  all  classrooms  are  at 
least  50  years  old;  many  are  still  not  fire- 
proof. 

Despite  a  massive  effort  on  the  part  of 
our  major  cities,  they  generally  spend  only 
two-thirds  as  much  per  pupil  as  their 
suburbs.     Up   to  one-third  of  the  children 


in  these  cities  are  culturally  and  economi- 
cally deprived,  and  from  their  number  stem 
about  80  percent  of  all  dropouts. 

Public  schools  would  be  eligible  for  pay- 
ments for  programs  designed  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  children  in 
school  attendance  areas  having  high  concen- 
trations of  disadvantaged  children.  In  these 
areas,  the  school  district  would  design  special 
educational  services  and  arrangements,  in- 
cluding those  In  which  all  children  in  need 
of  such  services  could  participate  without 
full-time  public  school  attendance.  These 
special  programs  might  Include  dual  enroll- 
ment (Shared  services)  arrangements,  edu- 
cational radio  and  television,  mobile  educa- 
tional services,  remedial  education,  preschool 
or  afterschool  programs,  additional  instruc- 
tional personnel,  equipment  and  facilities, 
and  others  judged  necessary  for  improving 
the  education  of  disadvantaged  children. 

Local  educational  agencies  In  a  given 
county  would  be  eligible  for  payments  equal 
to  one-half  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
in  that  State  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
children  in  that  county  (aged  5-17)  In  fam- 
ilies having  an  annual  income  of  less  than 
$2,000. 

The  disadvantaged  child  Is  a  year  behind 
in  mastering  schoolwork  by  the  time  he 
reaches  the  third  grade  and  up  to  3  years 
behind  If  he  reaches  the  eighth.  Research 
shows  that  culturally  disadvantaged  children 
have  only  one  cnance  In  1,000  to  acquire 
effective  learning  habits  without  the  benefit 
of  special  preschool  orientation.  This  points 
to  the  need  for  services  and  facilities  In  be- 
half of  deprived  youngsters. 

Over  the  1963-73  period,  public  elementary 
school  enrollments  are  expected  to  climb 
from  29.4  million  to  32.1  million,  an  increase 
of  9  percent.  Meanwhile,  in  nonpublic  ele- 
mentary schools,  the  estimated  rise  Is  from 
5.4  to  5.9  million,  also  a  9-percent  increase. 
Public  secondary  school  enrollments  will  go 
from  10.9  million  to  an  anticipated  14.2  mil- 
lion, up  30  percent;  and  the  nonpublic 
secondary  school  enrollments  are  expected  to 
rise  by  38  percent,  from  1.3  to  1.8  million. 

Since  1946,  State  and  local  bonded  in- 
debtedness has  risen  approximately  450  per- 
cent, while  Federal  debt  has  increased  ap- 
proximately 14  percent.  During  the  same 
period.  State  and  local  taxes  have  increased 
approximately  340  percent,  while  Federal 
taxes  increased  approximately  140  percent — 
before  the  1964  Federal  tax  cut.  Quality 
education    requires    increased    Federal    aid. 

Few  educational  agencies  have  the  re- 
sources to  rehabilitate  th«»  victims  of  poverty 
or  to  provide  educational  programs  that  will 
adequately  meet  the  needs  of  the  greatly 
increased  school  age  population. 

Proposal 
Title  I  adds  a  3-year  program  to  Public 
Law  874  (School  Assistance  for  Local  Educa- 
tional Agencies  in  Areas  Affected  by  Federal 
Activity )  which  is  designed  to  encourage  and 
support  the  establishment,  expansion,  and 
improvement  of  special  programs,  including 
the  construction  of  minimum  school  facil- 
ities where  needed,  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  educationally  deprived  children  of  low- 
income  families. 

Children  in  low-income  fam.ilies  in  selected 
States  a7id  counties 


Children  in  low-income  families  in  selected 
States  and  counties — Continued 
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188, 101 

1,132 

56,202 

20,902 

232,603 

2,065 

37,998 

622 

213, 201 
12, 432 
25,399 

6.291 
213. 694 

1.155 
386,599 

1,189 

13 
11 

7 

5 

24 

56 

7 

10 

;^7 

54 

14 

50 

6 

5 

6 

5 
23 
51 
16 
49 

$27,896,230 

Uade  (Miami)... 
Illinois      .    

4. 368. 686 
37. 288.  765 

Cook  (Chicago)— 
Kentucky 

13. 664. 433 
28.215.1.50 

-Metcalfe 

lti9.8i!0 

Murvlund — 

13,741.401 

Itu'hiniore  City.. 

Mississippi..- 

Tunica             .  . 

5, 110, 540 

28, 02b,  704 
357,  283 

Xt'w  .\Ie.>iico 

S^ierra ..  - 

8,351,640 
136, 840 

Xcw  York - 

•   Krie  (Buffalo)... 
Oregon.        .  

75. 127,  295 
4, 382, 280 
6,853,177 

Multnomah 

(I'ortland) 

Tennes,see 

1,726,880 
31, 092, 525 

Hancock 

168, 053 

Texas       - 

74,  5S0.  (MS 

Comanche 

230,  072 

The  State  educational  agency  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  distribution  of  the  allotments 
within  the  State  based  on  its  approval  of 
plans  for  special  programs  submitted  by  the 
local  school  districts.  However,  upon  ap- 
proval of  their  plans,  the  school  districts  In 
any  given  county  would  receive  the  total 
amount  for  which  that  county  would  be 
eligible  under  the  distribution.  In  multidis- 
trict counties,  the  total  amount  for  the 
county  would  be  allocated  by  the  State 
agency  among  the  districts. 

Federal  funds  made  available  under  this 
title  would  be  used  essentially  for  Improving 
the  education  of  educationally  deprived  stu- 
dents, not  for  the  general  educational  pro- 
grams of  the  schools.  State  and  local  educa- 
tional effort  must  also  be  maintained  and,  if 
possible,  increased  as  a  condition  of  receiving 
these  funds. 

Special  educational  efforts  directed  to  those 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  economic  spectrum 
will  have  a  salutory  effect  on  the  entire  edu- 
cational system  and  will  broaden  the  range  of 
educational  opportunity  available  to  all  chil- 
dren. School  districts  In  approximately  95 
percent  of  the  Nation's  3,100  counties  would 
be  eligible  for  these  poverty-linked  funds. 

First-year  authorization  would  be  approxi- 
mately $1  billion. 


Fact  Sheet  2:   Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965 

title  II — school  library  resources  and 

instructional  materials 

Background 

At  all  levels  of  education,  teaching  pro- 
grams have  become  Increasingly  dependent 
upon  a  well-stocked  library,  the  services  of 
a  professional  librarian,  and  up-to-date  text- 
books. Basic  courses  In  nearly  all  academic 
subjects,  as  well  as  the  most  advanced 
courses,  are  dependent  on  libraries  and  in- 
structional materials.  That  dependence  will 
grow. 

The  great  majority  of  our  public  schools 
do  not  have  adequate  library  resources.  In 
many  schools,  there  Is  an  average  of  less 
than  one-half  book  per  child  and  some  cities 
spend  less  than  15  cents  a  year  per  child  for 
library  books.  Today  more  than  2  out  of 
every  3  public  elementary  schools  have 
no  libraries  at  all  and  more  than  8  out 
of  10  lack  trained  librarians.  The  current 
public  school  levels  or  6.2  library  books  per 
pupil  and  $2.28  annual  expenditure  for 
books  per  pupil  are  well  below  the  recom- 
mended professional  standards  of  10  books 
and  $4  to  $6  annual  expenditure  for  books 
per  pupil. 


To  meet  the  accepted  minimum  standards 
for  cities  with  populations  above  500,000, 
there  Is  a  need  for  a  fourfold  Increase  In 
current  expenditures  for  school  library  ma- 
terials. The  cost  of  books  is  up  82  percent 
since  1948.  Using  the  base  period  1957-59. 
the  cost  of  books  has  risen  more  than  a  third 
while  wholesale  prices  remained  constant 
and  consumer  prices  rose  less  than  7  percent. 
This  naturally  works  the  greatest  hardship 
on  poor  school  districts. 

Textbook  sales  In  the  Nation  in  1963 
amounted  to  $293  million,  or  only  $6.11  per 
student.  In  some  States,  as  much  as  $12.32 
was  spent  per  student;  In  others  as  little  as 
S4.76.  A  single  modern,  hardbound  text- 
book in  many  subjects  often  costs  as  much 
or  more  than  the  entire  year's  budget  for 
new  Instructional  books.  Moreover,  a  fourth 
of  all  the  Nation's  public  high  school  sys- 
tems do  not  provide  free  textbooks  and  it 
has  been  stated  that  high  textbook  fees  are 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  school  dropout 
problem. 

A  new  Instructional  development  Is  the 
Increased  use  of  programed  learning  text- 
books. From  1962  to  1963,  programed  texts 
increased  from  122  to  352,  over  half  In  sci- 
ence and  mathematics.  But  these  new  ma- 
terials are  expensive;  they  average  $10  to  $15 
each,  thus  constituting  a  barrier  to  their 
adoption  In  all  but  the  wealthier  school 
districts. 

Proposal 

Title  II  provides  for  a  5-year  program  to 
make  available  for  the  use  of  schoolchildren 
school  library  resources  and  other  printed 
and  published  Instructional  materials  In- 
cluding textbooks  essential  to  improved  edu- 
cational quality  In  the  schools  of  the  Nation. 

A  State  plan  would  provide  for  a  method 
of  making  available  books,  periodicals,  docu- 
ments, magnetic  tapes,  phonograph  records, 
and  other  printed  and  published  materials 
for  the  use  of  all  schoolchildren  in  the  State. 

Materials  purchased  with  Federal  funds 
would  not  be  used  for  sectarian  Instruction 
or  religious  worship  and  when  made  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  students  in  nonpublic 
schools  would  be  the  same  as  those  used  or 
approved  for  use  In  the  public  schools  of  the 
State.  In  those  States  legally  unable  to  pro- 
vide materials  for  students  in  nonpublic 
schools,  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
would  make  available  to  such  children  those 
materials  used  In  the  public  schools  of  the 
State. 

Funds  would  be  allotted  to  the  50  States, 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  enrolled 
in  public  and  nonprofit  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  each  State  or  terri- 
tory. The  previous  level  of  non-Federal  sup- 
port for  these  materials  would  be  maintained 
and,  if  possible,  increased. 

First-year  authorization  would  be  $100 
million. 


Pact  Sheet  3:  Elementary  and  Secondary 

Education  Act  of  1965 
TITLE  ni:  supplementary  educational  cen- 
ters and  services 
Background 

While  the  problems  existing  In  school  dis- 
tricts Impacted  by  poverty  are  particularly 
acute,  there  are  also  chronic  limitations  In 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  through- 
out the  Nation  regardless  of  the  level  of 
community  wealth.  A  fundamental  weak- 
ness is  the  uneven  distribution  and  incon- 
sistent quality  of  educational,  scientific,  and 
cultural  resources  presently  available. 

Among  the  variety  of  supplementary  serv- 
ices that  make  the  difference  between  a  poor 
school  and  a  good  school  are  special  Instruc- 
tion In  science,  languages,  music,  and  the 
arts;  counseling  and  guidance;  health  and 
social  work;  and  access  to  such  resources  as 
technical  institutes,  museums,  art  galleries. 
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and  theaters.  In  these  respects  there  are 
many  unmet  needs. 

Today  less  than  one-quarter  of  our  ele- 
mentary schools  have  the  services  of  a  guid- 
ance counselor  one  or  more  days  a  week. 
More  than  3  million  elementary  school  chil- 
dren are  estimated  to  be  in  need  of  social 
work  or  psychological  services.  At  present, 
however,  there  are  only  about  3,000  school 
social  workers  on  the  staffs  of  the  public 
schools;  most  school  systems  cannot  afford 
to  hire  them.  Although  surveys  show  that 
today  7  to  14  percent  of  schoolchildren  have 
significant  emotional  problems,  more  than 
9  out  of  10  schools  systems  have  no  special 
programs  for  these  children  and  are  unable 
to  deal  with  them  effectively  through  their 
regular  programs. 

Reforms  and  improvements  in  science  and 
language  instruction  appear  in  uneven  qual- 
ity tliroughout  the  country.  In  only  10 
States  do  all  secondary  schools  have  science 
laboratory  facilities.  Science  specialists  gen- 
erally agree  that  modern  science  cannot  be 
taught  properly  without  laboratories  for 
teacher  and  student  experimentations. 
Moreover,  less  than  30  percent  of  public  sec- 
ondary schools  now  have  language  labora- 
tories available. 

By  1968,  at  least  25,000  additional  science 
laboratories  will  be  needed  in  elementary 
schools  to  meet  increases  in  enrollments — a 
500-percent  Increase.  At  least  40,000  addi- 
tional labs  v.-ill  be  needed  in  the  high  schools, 
almost  a  100-percent  increase.  Just  to  keep 
pace  with  growth,  by  1968,  elementary  schools 
will  need  8.000  additional  language  labora- 
tories and  high  schools  will  need  at  least 
20.000  more  such  labs.  Centralized  labora- 
tory facilities  serving  a  number  of  schools 
and  systems  are  one  of  the  answers  to  meet- 
ing this  need  where  individual  labs  cannot 
bo  provided. 

Although  educational  research  is  demon- 
strating the  increased  capability  and  advan- 
tages of  early  school  exf>eriences,  about  one- 
half  of  the  Nation's  26,000  school  districts 
today  maintain  .schools  without  kindergar- 
tens, and  In  only  l  school  district  out  of 
260  is  a  nursery  school  available. 

At  a  time  of  greatly  accelerating  needs,  the 
Nation's  educational  structure  Is  weakened 
both  by  the  lack  of  these  special  programs 
and  staffs  within  the  schools  and  by  the  fre- 
quent .insulation  of  students  from  the  cul- 
tural, social,  and  scientific  life  of  the  com- 
munity. Enrichment  of  the  curriculum  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  through 
supplementary  services  is  essential  to  the 
total  strength  of  education. 

Proposal 

Title  III  proposes  a  5-year  program  to 
provide  vitally  needed  educational  services 
not  available  in  sufficient  quantity  or  quality 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  to 
develop  and  establish  exemplary  elementary 
and  secondary  school  educational  programs 
to  serve  as  models  for  regular  school  pro- 
grams. Special  personnel,  equipment,  and 
other  costly  educational  services  not  nor- 
mally available  in  most  schools  would  be 
made  available  for  the  widest  possible  par- 
ticipation of  the  entire  community. 

Grants  would  be  made  to  a  supplementary 
educational  center  and  services  organization 
created  to  establish  and  coordinate  a  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  educational  serv- 
ices. Funds  would  be  made  available  on 
the  basis  of  an  application  reviewed  by 
the  State  educational  agency  and  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  The 
governing  board  of  the  organization  would 
Include  representatives  of  the  agencies  and 
institutions  participating  in  the  conduct 
of  the  program.  The  participants  would 
include  at  least  one  local  educational  agency 
and  one  or  more  of  the  following:  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  State  educational 
agencies,  public  agencies  such  as  health  and 
welfare  units,  and  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies including  nonpublic  schools,  museimas, 


art  galleries,  educational  television  stations, 
and  other  cultural  organizations. 

Federal  funds  would  be  used  for  planning, 
pilot  projects,  and  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  programs  offering  a  diverse 
range  of  educational  experience  to  children 
and  adults  of  varying  talents  and  needs. 
Programs  might  include  guidance  and  coun- 
seling; remedial  instruction;  school  health, 
psychological  and  social  work  services;  en- 
riched academic  programs;  afterschool  study 
halls:  continuing  adult  education;  dual  en- 
rollment (shared  services);  specialized  in- 
struction and  equipment:  specially  qualified 
personnel  (including  artists  and  musicians) 
on  a  temporary  or  other  basis;  educational 
radio  and  television  programs;  special  educa- 
tional services  for  persons  in  isolated  rural 
areas;  and  other  specially  designed  educa- 
tional programs.  Grants  could  also  be  used 
for  the  lease  or  construction  of  necessary 
facilities. 

Children  attending  nonpublic  as  well  as 
public  schools  and  out-of-school  youth  and 
adults  would  have  the  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive the  services  and  participate  in  these 
educational  and  cultural  activities. 

An  Advisory  Committee  on  Supplementary 
Educational  Centers  and  Services  would  ad- 
vise the  Commissioner  on  the  action  to  be 
taken  on  each  application  for  a  grant. 

Initially,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  would  each  receive  $50,000. 
The  50  States,  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico  would  each  receive  $200,000. 
The  remainder  of  the  funds  would  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  States  and  territories  on 
the  basis  of  (1 )  the  number  of  children 
aged  5  to  17  and  (2)  the  total  population  of 
each  jurisdiction. 

The  first-year  authorization  would  be  $100 
million. 


Fact  Sheet  4:   Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965 

TTTLE  rv — educational  RESEARCH  AND  TRAIN- 
ING; Amendments  to  the  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act  of  1954 

Background 

Eleven  years  ago  Congress  authorized  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  enter  into 
contracts  or  jointly  financed  cooperative 
arrangements  with  colleges,  universities,  and 
State  educational  agencies  to  conduct  re- 
search, surveys,  and  demonstrations  in  the 
field  of  education.  The  program  that  has 
subsequently  emerged  from  this  decade  of 
experience  has  two  basic  purposes:  (1)  to 
develop  new  knowledge  about  education,  and 
(2)  to  develop  new  ways  of  applying  existing 
knowledge. 

Significant  progress  has  been  made  in  edu- 
cational   research.     For   example: 

Programs  have  been  developed  to  guide  ele- 
mentary pupils  in  "discovering"  the  basic 
concepts  of  modern  mathematics;  results  are 
so  encouraging  that  many  school  systems 
throughout  the  country  are  adopting  these 
methods. 

Two-year-old  children  have  been  taught 
to  read — and  to  read  well — in  experimental 
programs  that  stimulate  their  curiosity  and 
intellectual  drive. 

Grade  school  pupils  have  been  successfully 
taught  college-level  economics,  indicating 
that  curriculum  evaluation  and  research  are 
necessities  at  all  levels. 

A  New  Jersey  study  of  the  education  of 
migrant  children  points  to  new  and  more 
fruitful  directions  for  handling  a  problem 
that  plagues  most  of  our  .States. 

A  total  of  about  $16  million  is  being  spent 
in  fiscal  year  1965  on  cooperative  research. 
Some  280  projects  are  involved.  This  Is. 
however,  a  small  answer  to  a  great  need. 
Only  $3  of  every  $1,000  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  research  and  development  were 
devoted  to  education  Irw  1964. 

Education,  with  a  total  annual  expendi- 
ture  of   about   $34   billion   Is  the   Nation's 


No.  1  industry.  Yet  we  spend  only  $72  mil- 
lion — one-fifth  of  1  percent  of  our  total  edu- 
cational outlays — for  research  and  develop- 
ment in  this  vital  field.  By  contrast,  we 
spend  $8  billion  annually  for  research  and 
development  on  our  Nation's  defenses. 
Many  progressive  private  Industries  invest 
as  much  as  10  percent  of  their  total  annual 
expenditures  for  research  and  development. 

To  carry  out  research  is  to  a.ssume  the 
obligation  of  disseminating  the  findings,  so 
that  education  as  a  whole  may  benefit.  '  In 
medicine  the  average  lag  between  research 
and  its  application  is  estimated  at  2  years. 
In  education,  the  process  often  takes  30  years 
or  more.  The  record  of  education  in  pub- 
lishing research  findings  has  not  been  satis- 
factory. To  help  in  finding  a  solution  to 
this  problem,  pilot  research  and  develop- 
ment centers  have  been  established  at  a  cost 
in  1965  of  about  $1,900,000 — at  the  Univer- 
sities of  Pittsburgh,  Oregon.  Wisconsin,  and 
Harvard. 

Each  of  these  centers  will  conduct  activi- 
ties stretching  across  the  research  and  de- 
velopment spectrum,  including  basic  re- 
search, development  of  educational  proce- 
dures and  materials,  field  testing,  and 
demonstration  and  dissemination.  At  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  where  the  first  cen- 
ter was  etsablished,  significant  results  are 
being  obtained.  In  one  project,  for  exam- 
ple, courses  of  study  have  been  tailored  to 
fit  the  needs  of  the  individual  learner;  In 
another,  new  educational  devices  are  em- 
ployed to  motivate  preschool  children  to 
read. 

Such  educational  research  and  its  dis- 
semination help  the  schools  and  colleges  of 
the  Nation  to  carry  on  educational  programs 
more  efficiently,  more  effectively,  and  with 
greater  economy  of  resources.  But  a  mere 
four  centers,  with  all  their  promise,  cannot 
serve  the  needs  of  26.000  school  districts  and 
a  10th  as  many  institutions  of  high»r  learn- 
ing. Other  regions  of  the  country  and  many 
other  segments  of  education  need  assistance 
In  the  form  of  new  R.  &  D.  programs. 

Proposal 

Title  IV  would  amend  the  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  83-531)  by 
authorizing  the  training  of  research  person- 
nel and  improved  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion derived  from  educational  research  and 
development.  Authority  would  be  granted 
to  utilize  the  research  competence  of  re.search 
organizations  not  now  eligible  to  contribute 
to  the  program,  such  as  private  noncollegiate 
research  organizations  and  professional  as- 
sociations. In  addition,  the  program  would 
provide  for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
centers  to  improve  the  quality  of  teaching  in 
our  schools  and  for  the  purchase  of  research 
equipment. 

Together,  these  amendments  would  permit 
the  continued  growth  of  educational  research 
programs  in  the  United  States  and  an  ac- 
celerated funding  of  research  and  develop- 
ment centers  or  regional  educational  labora- 
tories. The  goal:  a  national  network  of 
federally  supported  but  State-  and  univer- 
sity-operated research  centers. 

Regional  educational  laboratories  offer  a 
promising  way  of  meeting  problems  of  re- 
search, development,  and  dissemination. 
They  will  help  to  train  teachers  and  improve 
curriculums.  They  will  draw  equally  upon 
educators  and  the  practitioners  In  all  the 
fields  of  learning — mathematicians,  scien- 
tists, humanists,  historians,  economists, 
social  scientists,  linguists,  musicians,  artists, 
and  writers. 

These  laboratories  will  have  close  ties  with 
the  State  departments  of  education.  They 
will  also  work  directly  with  the  schools  and 
supplementary  education  centers  in  order  to 
bring  Innovation  directly  to  the  student. 
They  will  train  teachers  as  well  as  those  who 
teach  teachers. 
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First-year  cost  of  these  amendments  would 
be  $45  million,  in  addition  to  the  regular  co- 
operative research  budget  of  $25  million  In 
fiscal  year  1966.         

Fact  Sheet  5:   Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act   of   1965 

TtTLE     V — STRENTHENING    STATE     DEPARTMENTS 
OF    EDUCATION 

Background 

The  immediate  responsibility  for  providing 
professional  counsel  and  direction  to  the 
schools  lies  with  the  various  State  depart- 
ments of  education.  At  the  very  time  that 
demand  for  this  kind  of  counsel  and  direc- 
tion is  on  the  increase,  the  ability  of  the 
State  departments  to  respond  is  inadequate. 
The  necessity  of  meeting  school  operating 
costs,  of  spending  what  It  takes  to  keep  suffi- 
cient classrooms  available,  exerts  increasing 
pressure  on  the  share  of  the  school  dollar 
made  available  to  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation. Moreover,  the  responsibility  of  in- 
suring the  wise  and  proper  use  of  Federal 
funds  dispensed  in  a  variety  of  Federal- 
State  cooperative  programs  generally  rests 
squarely  with  State  educational  agencies. 

The  States  vary  greatly  in  their  educa- 
tional expenditures.  Some  States  spend 
barely  $200,000  a  year  for  State  educational 
leadership,  while  others  spend  more  than  70 
times  that  amount.  Some  States  employ  500 
professional  educators;  other  States,  as  few 
as  35.  Professionals  to  oversee  school  library 
services  are  lacking  altogether  in  one-third 
of  the  State  departments  of  education,  while 
only  11  States  have  consultants  in  school 
social  work.  Moreover,  during  the  past  5 
years  there  has  been  a  40-p>ercent  turnover 
in  State  supervisory  personnel;  the  majority 
have  gone  Into  better  paying  positions  at  the 
local  level  and  In  colleges  and  universities. 

The  department  of  education  In  a  typical, 
middle-income  State  has  75  professional  staff 
members  available  to  serve  as  consultants  to 
20.000  school  people — superintendents,  prin- 
cipals, teachers,  and  others.  On  the  average, 
these  professionals  are  able  to  visit  the 
State's  schools  for  only  one-half  day  each 
7  years.  Demands  on  the  education  budget 
are  such  in  this  State  that  no  likelihood  is 
foreseen  In  the  ability  of  Its  department  of 
education  to  Improve  Its  services. 

If  the  States  are  to  be  strengthened  and 
American  education  kept  both  strong  and 
decentralized,  measures  are  needed  to  bolster 
the  administrative  and  legal  foundations  of 
our  educational  system. 

Proposal 

Title  V  proposes  a  5-year  program  to 
stimulate  and  assist  in  strengthening  the 
leadership  resources  of  State  educational 
agencies.  The  State  educational  agency 
would  Identify  educational  needs  of  the  State 
and  design  programs  to  meet  these  needs. 

Programs  and  activities  might  Include 
long-range  educational  planning;  improved 
collecting,  processing,  and  analyzing  of  edu- 
cational data  (including  use  of  automated 
data  systems) ;  conducting,  sponsoring,  or  co- 
operating in  educational  research;  develop- 
ing the  competency  of  individuals  who  serve 
State  or  local  educational  agencies  and  pro- 
vide leadership,  administrative  or  specialist 
services;  cooperation  with  Institutions  of 
higher  education  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  improve  the  quality  of  teacher  prepa- 
ration. Including  student  teaching;  and 
other  special  needs  of  State  departments  of 
education. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated would  be  apportioned  as  follows: 
$50,000  each  to  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  $100,000  to  each  of 
the  States,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto 
Rico.  The  remainder  of  the  85  percent  would 
be  apportioned  among  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories based  on  the  number  of  public  school 
pupils.  State  agencies  would  apply  to  the 
Commissioner  for  a  grant  or  grants  for  part 


of  the  costs  of  their  proposal.  The  Commis- 
sioner would  approve  applications  if  he  de- 
termined that  the  proposal  would  be  within 
the  purposes  of  the  law. 

Fifteen  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
would  be  reserved  to  the  Commissioner  to 
make  special  grants  for  research  and  demon- 
strations and  for  the  establishment  of  special 
services  which  promise  to  help  solve  educa- 
tional problems  common  to  all  or  several  of 
the  State  educational  agencies. 

First-year  authorization  would  be  $10 
million. 

A  second  part  of  title  V  would  permit  an 
interchange  of  personnel  between  States  and 
the  Office  of  Education  for  cooperative  educa- 
tional activities  and  technical  and  other  as- 
sistance which  would  assist  in  the  strength- 
ening of  American  education. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  Senators 
will  be  receiving  a  large  amount  of  mail 
asking  for  information  about  the  bill.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  material  I  have  just 
placed  in  the  Record  will  be  helpful  to 
them  in  meeting  these  requests. 

The  fact  sheet,  which  was  developed 
by  the  Office  of  Education,  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  most  helpful  and  I  congratulate 
the  Commissioner  and  his  associates  for 
having  made  it  available  to  us.  It  pro- 
vides Senators  with  a  succinct  and  accu- 
rate description  and  explanation  of  the 
contents  of  this  major  educational 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  the  primary  interest  of 
those  who  are  concerned  with  education 
at  this  moment  is  the  language  in  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
couched  this  most  significant  educational 
advance  in  his  message  and  in  his  bill. 
I  shall  therefore  at  this  time  not  dwell 
at  length  upon  the  specific  provisions  of 
the  bill.  I  shall  only  as  chairman  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
pledge  to  Senators  that  hearings  on  this 
measure  will  be  scheduled  at  a  very  early 
date  and  that  prompt  but  careful  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  the  views  of  all 
who  wish  to  be  heard  upon  the  measure. 

I  have  already  advised  committee 
counsel  to  proceed  to  schedule  hearings 
on  this  elementary  and  secondary  school 
bill  on  the  following  dates:  January  26, 
January  29,  February  1,  February  2, 
FebruaiT  4,  and  February  11. 

I  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  for  my 
subcommittee  on  those  days,  if  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  session,  to  receive  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  conduct  the 
hearings  beyond  the  12  o'clock  noon  cut- 
off, when  the  Senate  usually  convenes.  I 
am  sure  that  permission  to  meet  will  be 
given  unless  there  is  some  legislative 
emergency,  in  the  Senate,  which  would 
preclude  my  subcommittee  from  receiv- 
ing that  courtesy. 

Senators  who  serve  with  me  on  the 
Education  Subcommittee  will  agree,  I 
am  sure,  that  we  are  under  a  great  obli- 
gation to  proceed  with  dispatch  to  com- 
plete our  hearings  on  this  bill  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  can  complete  the  hearings 
on  this  bill  in  the  6  days  that  I  have 
just  announced,  but  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  we  can  come  close  to  it  if 
we  are  able  to  obtain  the  necessary 
unanimous  consent  from  the  Senate  to 
hold  our  hearings  during  the  period 
when  the  Senate  is  in  session.  If  we  do 
not  receive  the  unanimous  consent  of 


the  Senate  to  do  so,  I  shall  then  an- 
nounce subsequent  hearing  dates  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  hearings  at 
the  earliest  possible  time.  The  hearings 
on  this  bill  should  be  concluded  at  the 
earliest  date  possible  consistent  with 
careful  consideration  of  the  bill  provi- 
sions. 

In  the  very  near  future,  the  President 
will  send  us  draft  legislation  on  higher 
education.  As  soon  as  hearings  on  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  bill  are 
completed,  I  shall  proceed  without  de- 
lay to  schedule  hearings  on  the  higher 
education  legislation. 

At  this  time,  I  issue  a  general  invita- 
tion to  the  educational  community  of 
the  country  and  other  interested  orga- 
nizations and  individuals  to  advise  the 
Education  Subcommittee,  room  4230, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  telephone 
number  225-5375,  as  soon  as  possible  of 
their  interest  in  presenting  testimony  on 
this  bill  in  order  that  the  subcommittee 
may  be  able  to  plan  the  details  of  the 
hearings  with  dispatch. 

With  respect  to  the  framework  and 
the  substance  of  the  bill  itself  which  I 
enthusiastically  endorse,  I  merely  make 
this  additional  comment,  since  I  know 
that  Senators  and  their  constituents  will 
want  to  know  immediately  what  will  be 
the  total  cost  of  this  legislation  on  the 
first  year.  The  total  cost  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966  would  be  $1,225  billion.  Of 
this  $1,225  billion,  $1  billion  is  ear- 
marked for  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion provided  children  of  low-income 
families. 

Let  me  dwell  momentarily  on  that 
point.  I  refer  to  this  recommendation 
of  the  President  with  some  personal 
pride  and  enthusiasm.  This  proposal 
carries  out  the  principle  of  the  Morse  bill 
of  last  year — S.  2528  of  the  88th  Congress. 

If  we  think  that  the  education  process 
does  not  work  in  this  country,  I  offer  this 
proof  that  it  does.  I  introduced  S.  2528 
last  year,  to  expand  our  impacted  area 
laws  to  include  funds  for  children  in  the 
low-income  school  districts  of  the  coun- 
ti-y-  I  used  as  an  index  for  payments  to 
schools  the  number  of  children  attend- 
ing whose  parents  either  are  unemployed, 
or  are  in  receipt  of  welfare  funds  for 
their  children.  These  children  are  at- 
tending our  schools,  and  many  of  those 
schools  are  in  areas  which  suffer  from 
the  blight  of  poverty.  Thus  schools  do 
not  have  the  financial  tax  base  to  offer 
education  of  the  caliber  and  scope  af- 
forded by  schools  in  more  favored  com- 
munities. The  children  attending  these 
schools  are  educationally  disadvantaged 
just  because  their  parents  are  economi- 
cally disadvantaged.  The  impact  of  dis- 
advantage is  a  burden  on  the  community 
as  well  as  the  burden  of  new  installations 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  upon  the 
municipal  resources  of  a  country  town 
or  rural  school  district. 

As  the  presiding  officer  knows,  the  im- 
pacted area  legislation,  passed  in  1950, 
has  poured  billions  of  dollars  into  cer- 
tain school  districts  of  this  country.  It 
has  assisted  school  districts  which  edu- 
cate approximately  one-third  of  the 
schoolchildren  in  the  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  our  Nation. 
The  1950  acts  were  passed  on  the  theory 
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that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  reduce  the  burden  it  has 
created  by  locatinn;  in  an  area.  It  was 
felt  that  it  is  not  fair  to  the  taxpayers  of 
a  local  government  or  school  district  to 
establish  a  trrcat  Federal  installation,  an 
air  base,  a  shipyard,  or  an  atomic  energy 
plant,  in  a  locality  without  providing  a 
payment  to  olfset  the  burden  of  in- 
creased school  costs  necessaiT  to  pro- 
vide a  decent  education  to  the  children 
of  the  Federal  employees.  Consress  has 
supported  the  Federal  impacted  area 
legislation  for  many  years,  and  riL;htly 
so.  No  ono  has  been  a  more  ardent  sup- 
porter of  Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law 
374  than  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Yet,  in  the  87th  Congress  and  the  88th 
Congress,  evidence  presented  before  my 
subcommittee  was  overpowering  over  the 
years,  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  school  district  facilities  attended 
by  little  boys  and  girls  and  our  young 
men  and  women  which  are  inferior  to 
those  attended  by  students  in  schools 
which  receive  Federal  impacted  areas 
aid.  The  coriipcUing  evidence  caused  us 
to  ask:  Whatiire  the  causes  of  this  situa- 
tion?   What  can  be  done  about  it? 

The  cause:?  are  those  to  which  I  have 
referred.  In  short,  poverty,  and  unem- 
ployment of  parents.  These  conditions 
bring  in  their  train,  poor  to  squalid  hous- 
ing, a  physical  environment  in  which  it  is 
difficult  or  impossible  to  study.  It  is  an 
environment  certainly  that  is  character- 
ized by  little  economic  opportunity  or 
advantage. 

As  I  worked  on  the  subcommittee  and  I 
listened  in  hearing  after  hearing  to  the 
mounting  evidence  of  the  cause-to-effect 
relationship  betw  een  school  dropouts  and 
the  socioeconomic  environment  from 
which  the  students  come.  I  found  that 
the  evidence  was  unanswerable.  We 
shall  have  an  increasing  percentage  of 
school  dropouts  from  the  slum  areas,  the 
underprivileged  areas,  and  the  poverty- 
stricken  rural  areas. 

The  able  counsel  of  my  committee  went 
to  work,  with  me.  and  we  came  forth 
last  year  with  S.  2528,  which  sought  to 
expand  the  impacted  area  program  by 
providing  some  Federal  assistance  to  the 
schools  in  such  underprivileged  areas. 

I  was  a  little  surprised  during  our  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  to  hear  the  witnesses  for 
the  administration  testify  against  it. 
But  I  forgave  them,  for  they  had  not  then 
done  their  bookwork.  I  forgave  them 
because  they  had  not  taken  the  neces- 
sary time  to  study  fully  the  facts.  I  was 
very  respectful  to  the  Government  wit- 
nesses when  they  were  before  my  sub- 
committee. I  conduct  my  hearings  and 
my  subcommittee  work  on  a  seminar 
basis  with  the  witnesses  for  the  adminis- 
tration as  the  graduate  students.  When 
I  heard  their  testimony  against  the  bill  I 
was  forced  to  tell  them,  most  respect- 
fully, that  they  had  .iust  flunked:  that 
they  had  not  passed  the  test.  I  intimated 
gently  that  a  return  to  the  library  and 
to  the  books  was  indicated.  They  were 
good  natured  about  it.  They  did  just 
that. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  day  that  I 
went  down  to  the  signing  last  fall,  after 
Congress  had  adjourned,  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  Amendments  of 


1964.  One  of  the  chief  assistants  for  the 
administration  came  to  me  and  said,  good 
naturedly,  "Senator,  we  are  going  to  pass 
your  course  next  time.  We  are  going 
to  come  up  next  session  to  testify  for 
the  principle  of  your  bill." 

I  have  explained  the  matter  somewhat 
jocularly  here  this  afternoon,  but  I  think 
I  have  made  my  point.  The  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, however,  this  year  has  gone 
me  one  better.  The  administration  has 
even  expanded  upon  the  Morse  bill  of  last 
year.  I  am  delighted  about  it,  because 
the  administration  in  this  legislation  has 
covered  some  areas  that  I  had  hoped  to 
reach  some  time  in  the  future.  But  there 
is  no  better  time  than  now.  So  I  thank 
the  President:  I  thank  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare:  and  I 
thank  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  not  only  approving  the  basic 
principle  of  the  Morse  expanded  impacted 
area  bill  of  last  year,  but  for  having  ex- 
panded it  even  further,  because  their  ex- 
pansion in  this  bill  is  completely  sound. 
I  applaud  them  for  their  educational 
statesmanship. 

Senators  have  heard  me  say  before,  but 
I  should  like  to  repeat  it  in  my  brief  dis- 
cussion this  afternoon.  It  is  a  truism 
that  a  democracy,  so  far  as  its  enlight- 
ened action  is  concerned,  can  be  no 
stronger  than  its  educational  system. 
When  we  are  dealing  with  the  schools  of 
America,  which  should  be  dedicated  to 
the  development,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  of  the  intellectual  potential  of 
our  own  people,  we  are  dealing,  I  think, 
with  the  greatest  security  weapon  a 
democracy  ever  possesses. 

When  the  President  recognizes  this,  as 
he  does  in  this  great  bill  that  I  have  the 
high  honor  of  introducing  this  afternoon 
in  behalf  of  the  administration,  and 
when  he  recognizes  the  need  for 
strengthening  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  systems  of  this  country, 
he  is  demonstrating  what  a  great  Jef- 
fcrsonian  Democrat  he  is.  What  he  is 
doing  is  to  implement  the  great  lesson 
that  Jefferson  taught  us,  namely,  that  a 
democracy  can  be  no  stronger  than  the 
enlightenment  of  its  people.  I  would 
footnote  that  statement  by  saying  that 
our  people  can  be  no  more  enlightened 
than  the  educational  opportmiities  open 
to  them.  It  is  up  to  us  to  provide  them 
opportunities.  This  President  Johnson 
is  seeking  to  do.  to  a  degre  that  never 
before  has  been  proposed  by  a  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  this  country,  in  the  great  bill 
he  offers  this  afternoon. 

When  President  Johnson  took  office, 
he  faced  us  with  a  challenge  of  the  obli- 
gations we  all  have  to  continue  to  bring 
into  being  the  great  program  of  the  New 
Frontier  that  the  late  John  F.  Kennedy 
inaugurated.  This  bill  is  a  continuation 
of  a  great  educational  program  that 
President  Kennedy  initiated  and  which 
the  88th  Congress  did  so  much  to  imple- 
ment. 

The  Kennedy  omnibus  bill,  S.  580,  in 
its  6  titles  had  24  legislative  components 
or  topics  connected  with  it.  As  I  said  a 
few  days  ago  in  the  Senate,  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  there  was  recom- 
mended to  the  Senate  during  the  88th 
Congress,  legislation  that  called  for 
action  on  20  of  the  24  sections  of  the 


Kennedy  education  program.  Not  only 
the  Senate,  but  the  Congress  as  a  whole, 
passed,  in  major  principle,  those  20  sec- 
tions of  the  24  of  the  so-called  Kennedy 
omnibus  education  bill.  President 
Johnson  is  continuing  the  educational 
idealism,  the  sound  idealism,  and  the 
educational  practicalities  of  President 
Kennedy,  enlarging  upon  them,  and  ex- 
panding them.  We  find  them  in  this 
bill  in  regard  to  primary  and  secondary 
education. 

As  I  earlier  indicated,  title  I  of  this  new 
bill  provides  $1  billion  for  the  education 
of  children  of  low-income  families. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  provides  $100  mil- 
lion for  school  library  resources  and  in- 
structional materials. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  provides  $100  mil- 
lion for  supplementary  educational  cen- 
ters and  services. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  provides  $45  million 
for  educational  research  and  training: 
Cooperative  Research  Act. 

Title  V  provides  $10  million  for  State 
departments  of  education. 

The  total  is  $1,255  billion. 

It  would  be  very  helpful  to  my  sub- 
committee and  to  the  full  committee  of 
the  Senate  dealing  with  educational 
problems  if  Members  of  the  Senate 
would  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
contents  of  this  bill.  That  is  why  I  have 
referred  to  the  explanatory  information 
I  have  placed  in  the  Record  this  after- 
noon. 

Let  me  say  also  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  they  will  always  be  most 
welcome  to  attend  my  hearings,  to  bring 
to  the  hearings  educators  from  their 
States  who  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
educational  problem,  to  the  end  that  we 
may  dispose  of  this  bill  with  di-spatch, 
and  then  to  get  on  with  the  problem  of 
considering  and  passing  a  higher  educa- 
tion bill. 


THE  EAST  AND  GULF  COAST  LONG- 
SHOREMEN'S STRIKE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  turning 
to  another  matter  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
comments  in  regard  to  the  very  serious 
strike  that  is  occurring  on  the  east  and 
gulf  coast  docks  at  a  cost  of  a  good  many 
millions  of  dollars  each  day  to  the  econ- 
omy of  this  country.  I  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject this  afternoon  because  of  the  part 
I  played  some  2  years  ago  as  Chairman 
of  the  special  Commission  appointed  by 
President  Kennedy  to  seek  to  bring  an 
end  to  the  costly  strike  that  had  the 
east  coast  and  the  gulf  coast  tied  up  at 
that  time  in  the  longshore  strike.  We 
reached  a  mediation  settlement  that  re- 
sulted in  the  end  of  that  strike. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  most  trou- 
blesome issueinvolved  was  the  issue  per- 
taining to  allegations  of  the  shipowners 
concerning  "make  work"  policies,  some- 
times referred  to  as  "featherbedding" 
policies,  practiced  by  the  union  on  the 
east  coast  and  gulf  coast  docks  in  the 
longshore  industry. 

Of  course,  it  was  impossible,  in  the  5 
days  President  Kennedy  gave  to  my  Com- 
mission, to  make  any  findings  factually 
in  regard  to  the  so-called  job  utilization 
program,  or  featherbedding  practices 
that  were  alleged  to  prevail  on  the  docks. 


But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  shipowners 
were  entitled  to  a  consideration  of  their 
allegations  on  the  basis  of  whatever  sup- 
porting facts  could  be  presented  by  way 
of  proof  of  such  uneconomic  practices, 
because  featherbedding  cannot  be  justi- 
fied as  a  proper  economic  practice  on  the 
part  of  any  labor  group. 

This  is  not  a  new  position  for  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  take.  I  believe 
the  records  will  show  that  I  wrote  the 
first  decision  in  a  major  labor  arbitration 
dispute  in  this  country,  dealing  not  only 
with  the  legal  aspects  but  also  with  the 
economic  aspects  of  make-work  policies 
in  the  longshore  industry.  That  involved 
the  well-known  Seattle  Harbor  tieup 
of  the  late  1930's,  when  the  longshore- 
men on  the  west  coast  insisted  upon  be- 
ing given  the  right  to  engage  in  obvious 
featherbedding  practices. 

That  decision  pointed  out  that  it  was 
not  only  unjustifiable  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  best  economic  interests  of 
the  employees  and  of  the  public,  but  also 
was  unjustifiable  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  longtime  best  interests  of  the 
workers  themselves. 

Any  policy  that  is  based  upon  the 
destruction  of  economic  values — and  that 
is  what  a  make-w^ork  program  amounts 
to — cannot  possibly  accrue  to  the  bene- 
fit of  any  one  of  the  three  parties  in  a 
labor  dispute,  namely,  the  workers,  the 
employers,  and  the  general  public. 

Therefore,  in  the  east  coast  dock  strike 
of  some  2  years  ago,  our  Commission 
provided  in  that  settlement  that  there 
would  be  set  up  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  a  committee  or  commission  of 
qualified  experts  in  the  field  of  job  utili- 
zation, to  make  a  15 -month  analysis  of 
job  utilization  on  the  docks  on  the  east 
coast  and  on  the  gulf  coast;  that  follow- 
ing such  study,  the  Department  of  Labor 
would  make  its  findings  and  its  recom- 
mendations in  respect  thereto :  and  that 
there  would  follow  a  period  of  time  for 
negotiations  between  the  parties  prior  to 
the  negotiation  of  a  new  contract. 

The  study  was  made;  and  it  is  a  classic. 
It  is  a  vei-y  thorough  and  able  study. 
Those  who  participated  in  it  deserve  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  what  they  did. 
The  person  in  charge  of  it  was  Mr.  David 
Stowe.  a  former  administrative  assistant 
to  President  Truman  and  well-known 
labor  arbitrator  and  mediator.  He  was 
brought  to  the  Department  of  Labor  on 
the  basis  of  the  settlement  that  my  Com- 
mission handed  down,  which  brought 
the  strike  of  more  than  2  years  ago  to  an 
end.  He  was  brought  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  by  Secretary  Wirtz  and  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor  James  Reynolds, 
and  given  ihe  authority  to  supervise  the 
manpower  utilization  study  program  in 
all  ports  from  New  York  to  Galveston. 

He  and  his  associates  did  a  tremendous 
job. 

Follow-ing  the  submission  of  the  report, 
the  parties  to  the  dispute,  in  accordance 
^vith  the  terms  of  the  mediation  settle- 
ment which  the  Commission  handed 
down,  proceeded  with  negotiations. 

But  they  ended  up  in  disagreement. 
The  able  President  of  ILA,  Mr.  Teddy 
Gleason,  made  it  very  clear  that  his 
union  was  adamant  in  opposition  to  cer- 
tain recommendations  contained  in  the 
job  utilization  report. 


Under  Taft-Hartley  Act  procedures,  a 
special  board  was  set  up  under  Mr.  Her- 
bert Schmertz,  a  former  aid  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Mediation  Service. 
When  this  board  failed  to  produce  an 
agreement,  there  followed,  as  provided 
for  in  the  mediation  settlement  my  Com- 
mission had  handed  down,  further  nego- 
tiations with  Mr.  James  Reynolds,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  as  chair- 
man; Prof.  James  Healey,  professor  of 
industrial  relations  of  Harvard  Business 
School  in  Boston,  as  a  member  of  the 
special  panel;  and  Mr.  Theodore  Kheel, 
a  well-known  lawyer,  one  of  America's 
outstanding  arbitrators,  of  New  York 
City,  as  the  third  member  of  the  panel. 

Professor  Healey  and  Mr.  Kheel  were 
the  two  other  members  of  my  Commis- 
sion of  2  years  ago  which  brought  forth 
the  proposed  mediation  settlement  of  the 
dock  strike  of  that  time,  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  parties  to  the  dispute  and 
served  as  the  basis  for  the  agreement  in 
regard  to  the  manpower  utilization  study 
on  the  docks. 

Jim  Reynolds,  by  my  insistence  and 
appointment,  was  the  Chief  Counsel  of 
the  Commission  of  2  years  ago.  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  in  the  field  of  labor  ar- 
bitration and  mediation  and  negotiation 
whom  I  would  put  above  Mr.  James 
Reynolds  in  ability  and  judicial  handling 
and  understanding  of  labor  disputes  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  President,  when  President  John- 
son asked  me,  tow-ard  the  end  of  the  con- 
gressional session  last  year,  to  assume  a 
part  in  an  attempted  settlement  of  the 
oncoming  east  coast  dock  strike.  I  satis- 
fied him  that  my  work  in  the  Senate 
would  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  be 
away  from  the  Senate  during  the  latter 
weeks  of  the  last  session,  which  would 
have  been  the  time  that  I  would  have 
had  to  serve  in  New  York  City  on  this 
project. 

In  my  judgment,  President  Johnson 
vei-y  wisely  agreed  that  no  one  could 
possibly  do  a  better  job  than  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor.  James  Reynolds. 
The  President  appointed  him  as  chair- 
man of  the  panel. 

I  wish  to  say  to  Mr.  Reynolds.  Pro- 
fessor Healey,  and  Mr.  Kheel  that  the 
negotiated  settlement  which  brought 
forth  the  signing  of  a  new  contract  by 
the  officials  of  the  union  and  the  ship- 
owners was  a  masterly  substitution  of 
reason  and  commonsense  for  economic 
force  in  a  dispute  which,  after  all,  can 
be  settled  rightly  only  by  the  application 
of  the  rules  of  reason,  rather  than  the 
application  of  the  picket  line. 

I  am  sure  that  none  of  us  familiar 
with  the  operative  facts  of  this  dispute 
could  have  been  more  surprised  than 
to  read  that  in  the  vote  on  the  settlement 
by  a  majority  of  approximately  800  out 
of  the  total  vote  cast,  which  was  a  total 
vote  of  some  3,000.  the  contract  was 
turned  down. 

Sometimes  I  am  accustomed  to  tread 
where  angels  fear  to  tread,  but  I  have 
a  great  many  friends  in  the  Longshore 
Union  on  the  east  and  gulf  coasts, 
both  in  the  rank  and  file  and  in  the  offi- 
cialdom of  that  union.  I  also  have  a 
great  many  friends  among  the  shipown- 
ers in  this  industry.  I  shall  always  prize 
the  memories  of  the  expressions  of  those 


friendships  on  the  part  of  both  labor  and 
management  during  the  very  difficult 
negotiations  that  my  Commission  con- 
ducted some  2  years  ago. 

This  afternoon.  I  take  the  liberty  to 
give  this  piece  of  advice  to  the  parties 
to  this  dispute,  on  the  good  faith  belief 
that  they  know  my  advice  comes  from 
complete  sincerity  of  motivation  and 
dedication  to  the  settlement  of  this  dis- 
pute on  the  basis  of  a  fair  and  equitable 
proposal. 

Therefore,  I  say  pleadingly  to  the  rank 
and  file  membership  of  the  Longshore 
Union  on  the  east  and  gulf  coasts :  Take 
another  look  at  it,  and  be  sure  that  you 
are  satisfied  you  really  have  analyzed 
the  contents  of  the  contract  that  your 
elected  union  officials  have  signed  in  your 
behalf. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  if 
they  will  take  the  time  to  study  this  con- 
tract, they  will — when  the  contract  is 
put  to  them  again  for  another  vote — 
approve  it. 

In  my  judgment,  this  contract  repre- 
sents not  only  great  progress  with  the 
Longshore  Union  on  the  east  coast,  but 
also  represents  a  great  leap  forward  in 
improvement  of  their  economic  lot. 

As  one  who  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  maritime  disputes  for  many  years, 
I  believe  that  this  contract  is  the  great- 
est step  forward  economically  which  the 
Longshore  Union  on  the  east  coast  has 
ever  had  an  opportunity  to  take. 

It  is  a  remarkably  fair  contract.  It  is 
well  to  note  that  the  agi-eement  was 
entered  into  by  the  top  officials  of  the  In- 
ternational Longshore  Union  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  shipping  industry  with 
an  absolute  minimiun  of  Government 
intervention. 

It  is  a  generous  and  honorable  agree- 
ment. The  failure  of  the  rank  and  file  to 
ratify  it  is  a  great  tragedy.  In  my  opin- 
ion, failure  to  ratify  it  resulted  from  an 
inadequate  job  of  thoroughly  informing 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  generous  and 
fair  terms  of  the  agreement. 

There  is  one  added  factor  which  I  have 
not  seen  mentioned  in  the  press,  but 
which  I  believe  might  very  well  have  had 
some  influence  in  the  voting  which  took 
place  on  the  contract — knov^ing  long- 
shoremen as  I  know  them — and  that  was 
the  inclusion  of  an  issue  completely  ir- 
relevant to  the  contract.  It  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  contract.  However,  the 
ballot  was  so  presented  that  when  the 
longshoremen  cast  their  vote,  yes  or  no, 
they  were  also  voting  on  this  item. 

What  was  the  item? 

It  was  a  proposal  to  increase  the  dues 
payments  of  the  ILA  International  from 
1  cent  an  hour  to  2  cents  an  hour. 

If  anyone  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  in- 
dividualism which  prevails  in  longshore 
unions  and  locals — and  I  would  not  have 
it  any  other  way  if  they  are  to  remain 
free  workers — I  can  well  understand  the 
report  that  was  given  to  me  this  morn- 
ing from  one  who  has  had  a  great  op- 
portunity to  observe  w^hat  happened  in 
this  voting. 

Apparently,  in  some  locals  there  was 
as  much  or  more  talk  about  this  1-cent- 
an-hour  increase  in  union  dues  than 
there  was  in  regard  to  the  terms  of  the 
contract  itself.     I  sincerely  hope  that 
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when  the  contract  is  put  to  the  mem- 
bership for  a  vote  again— and  the  report 
is  that  the  very  able  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Longshoremen's  Union,  Mr. 
Teddy  Gleason,  is  giving  favorable  con- 
sideration to  putting  the  contract  to  a 
vote  again — there  will  be  a  separation 
of  the  dues-increase  question  from  the 
question  of  approval  or  rejection  of  the 
contract. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  saying  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon  that 
this  issue  might  have  made  a  controlling 
difference  in  the  voting  result.  But  that 
might  very  well  be  the  case.  At  least 
there  should  be  a  second  vote  with  the 
dues  issue  separated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
resume  of  the  New  York  Shipping  As- 
sociation-International Longshoremen's 
Association  agreement.  That  resume 
sets  forth  item  by  item  the  major  provi- 
sions of  the  contract.  It  is  desirable  to 
have  it  publicly  available,  because  the 
reading  of  that  resume  in  my  judgment 
will  cause  any  reasonable  person  to 
reach  the  same  conclusion  that  I  have 
reached.  The  contract  is  fair  and  good, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  approved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resume 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Resume  op  New  York  Shipping  Association- 
International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion Agreement 

1.  Wage  increases:  36  cents  per  hour  spread 
over  4  years,  as  follows:  October  1.  1964,  10 
cents  per  hour;  October  I,  1965,  10  cents  per 
hour;  October  1,  1966,  8  cents  per  hour;  Oc- 
tober 1,  1967,  8  cents  per  hour. 

2.  Paid  holidays:  3  new  holidays  (bringing 
total  paid  holidays  to  12) . 

3.  Vacations:  A  fourth  week  of  vacations 
for  regular  employees  with  12  years'  seniority 
(effective  October  1,  1964). 

4.  Guaranteed  annual  hours:  All  crafts 
(longshoremen,  checkers,  clerks,  etc.)  are 
guaranteed  1,600  hours  per  year,  whether  or 
not  work  is  available.  AH  employees  qualify 
for  the  guarantee  who  worked  700  or  more 
hours  in  the  preceding  year.  (Guarantee 
effective  April  1,  1966.) 

5.  Pensions: 

Effective  April  1,  1965,  the  monthly  pen- 
sion (for  current  pensioners  and  those  who 
retire  prior  to  January  1,  1966),  will  be  In- 
creased from  SlOO  to  $125  per  month. 

Effective  January  1,  1966,  pensions  will  be 
increased  to  $175  per  month  and  will  be 
eligible  to  all  employees  with  25  years  of 
service  at  age  62. 

Effective  January  1,  1966,  widows  of  em- 
ployees with  25  years  of  service  who  die  be- 
fore reaching  age  62  will  receive  $87.50  per 
month. 

6.  Hospitalization:  Surgical,  major  medi- 
cal: 5  cents  per  hour  added  during  life  of 
the  contract. 

7.  Clinics:  3  cents  added  during  life  of  the 
contract. 

8.  Manpower  changes: 
Longshoremen:  The  current  general  cargo 

gang  size  is  20  members  plus  a  foreman. 
Effective  April  1,  1966,  two  men  shall  be 
eliminated  from  each  general  cargo  gang. 
Effective  October  11,  1967,  one  additional 
man  shall  be  eliminated  from  each  general 
cargo  gang. 

Terminal  labor  and  checkers:  All  terminal 
employees  will  continue  to  be  employed,  but 
may  be  assigned  to  other  work  If  idle.  How- 
ever, terminal  labor  will  not  be  assigned  to 
ship  work  (or  vice-versa).  Hatch  checking 
may  gradually  be  eliminated,  where  desired, 
by  natural  attrition  (approximately  250  regu- 


lar employees).  After  April  1,  1966,  checker 
details,  when  idle,  may  be  temporarily  reas- 
signed. 

9.  Human  relations  committee:  The  parties 
agreed  to  the  establishment  of  a  special  com- 
mittee to  handle  problems  growing  out  of  the 
agreement,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
annual  guarantee  and  manpower  utilization. 

10.  Stability  of  the  workforce:  The  parties 
agreed  to  take  steps  to  stabilize  the  long- 
shore workforce  (close  the  register  of  long- 
shoremen) . 

11.  Length  of  contract:  A  4-year  contract, 
extending  from  October  1,  1964,  to  October  1, 
1968. 

12.  Summary:  The  agreement  reached,  fol- 
lowing a  year-long  study  of  the  industry's 
manpower  utilization -Job  security  problems 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  but  with  a  mini- 
mum of  Government  intervention  In  the 
collective  bargaining  process,  includes  these 
key  features : 

(a)  An  80  cents  per  hour  increase  spread 
over  4  years.  Including  36  cents  per  hour  in 
wages;  3  additional  paid  holidays  (a  total  of 
12);  4  weeks  of  vacation  for  12-year  em- 
ployees; pension  Increase  from  $100  to  $175 
per  month;  $87.50  to  widows  of  long  service 


employees  who  die  before  retirement  age; 
additional  contribution  to  hospitalization, 
surgical,  major  medical,  and  clinic  plans. 

(b)  Income  guarantee  of  1,600  hours  per 
year  to  all  employees  who  worked  more  than 
700  hours  the  preceding  year. 

(c)  Gradual  reduction  in  general  cargo 
gang  size  from  20  to  17  members.  Elimina- 
tion, through  attrition,  of  frozen  details  in 
terminals  and  the  right  to  use  terminal  labor, 
when  idle,  on  other  terminal  jobs. 

(d)  Establishment  of  a  human  relations 
and  implementation  committee  to  deal  with 
problems  that  may  arise  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  agreement  and  Joint  agreement 
to  stabilize  the  workforce  through  limiting 
entry  into  the  industry. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  tabulation  of 
various  locals  of  the  ILA  on  January  8, 
1965,  in  respect  to  the  contract  that  was 
submitted  to  them  for  a  vote. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Jan.  8,  1965,  ILA  vote 


Craft 

Area 

Local  No. 

Delegate 

Yes 

No 

Total 

Checkers 

Portwide 

1 

824 
791 
S96 
1258 
856 

Glcason 

Bowers 

Lynch 

Coughlin 

Hickey 

Fields 

1,092 

1,209 

2,301 

North  of  42d  St 

Longshore 

fiS4 

169 

48 

49 

247 

652 
672 
329 
392 
378 

1,336 

Chelsea... 

Canal  St 

841 
377 

Lower  Manhattan 

441 
■   62 

Total,  Manhattan 

1,197 

2. 423 

3.620 

Brooklyn 

ISU 
955 

Scotto 

4,013 
27 

2.741 
167 

6,754 

Green  Point 

Jolinson 

194 

Total,  Brooklyn 

4,040 

2,908 

6,948 

Hoboken    

2 
1198 
1247 
1233 
1235 
1588 
920 

Murphy 

D'OnoIrio 

Murray 

Walker 

Leonardis 

De  Lap 

DiBrlzzi 

178 

80 

13 

202 

215 

3 

72 

280 
149 
395 
259 
400 
136 
281 

458 

Jersey  City 

229 
408 

Port  Newark 

461 

Bayonne 

615 
139 

Staten  Island 

353 

Total,  Jersey  City  and 

763 

1,900 

2,663 

Staten  Island. 

Total,  longshore 

6,000 

7,231 

13,231 

Manhattan  and  Jersey 

Brooklyn 

1804-1 
1277-1 

Cashiw 

Scannavino... 

M  aintenance 

265 
86 

89 
54 

354 

140 

Total,  maintenance 

351 

143 

494 

-Manhattan  and  Jersey 

Manliattan.. 

901 

901-1 

958 

Walker 

Cummerford-. 
Nicotra 

Carpenters 

67 
26 
44 

125 

4 

73 

192 

30 

BrookhTi..   

117 

Total,  carpenters 

137 

202 

339 

Portwide 

1171 

Porto 

Coopers 

9 

3 

12 

Grand  total 

■- 

7.589 

8.788 

16,377 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  one  looks  at  the  tab- 
ulation, when  locals  are  compared  with 
locals,  apparently  the  great  disparity  in 
results  would  seem  to  indicate  that  prob- 
ably a  much  better  information  job  was 
done  in  explaining  the  contents  of  the 
contract  in  some  locals  in  comparison 
with  others.  That  is  the  only  explana- 
tion that  I  can  think  of  that  will  explain 
the  wide  divergency  in  the  voting  results 
among  locals. 

I  know  some  of  these  locals  very  well. 
It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how 
in  one  local  in  Jersey  City  375  would  vote 
"no"  and  13  would  vote  "yes."  I  only 
raise  the  question — "I  wonder  if  they 
fully  understood  the  benefits  that  would 
accrue  to  them  from  this  contract?" 

It  is  said  that  the  feature  of  the  con- 
tract that  seemed  to  raise  the  greatest 


amount  of  opposition  was  the  part  that 
dealt  with  the  size  of  the  gangs.  But  the 
contract  would  not  automatically  reduce 
the  size  of  the  gangs  the  next  hour.  It 
does  provide  for  a  period  of  time  over 
which  the  standard  gang  would  be  re- 
duced from  20  men  to  17  men.  The  man- 
power utilization  study  that  was  made 
would  seem  to  indicate  very  clearly  that 
attrition  alone  would  almost  take  care 
of  that  problem  because  of  the  timespan 
that  would  be  involved  in  the  application 
of  the  recommendation. 

I  doubt  very  much  if  that  part  of  the 
contract  would  result  in  any  great  num- 
ber losing  their  jobs.  But  here  again 
let  us  face  it.  If  on  the  merits  the  evi- 
dence shows  that  the  shipowners  are  be- 
ing charged  for  economic  waste — that 
the  shipowners  are  paying  for  jobs  that 


in  fact  are  not  needed — we  cannot  justify 
asking  the  shipowners  or  any  other  em- 
ployer to  subsidize  unneeded  work. 

I  wish  to  say  most  respectfully  that 
that  gets  back  to  the  decision,  to  which 
I  referred,  that  I  wrote  many  years  ago 
in  relation  to  economic  waste  practiced 
by  workers.  I  yield  to  no  one,  as  these 
workers  know,  in  supporting  proposed 
legislation  necessary  to  provide  people  in 
this  country  with  the  economic  protec- 
tion which  they  deserve.  But  I  shall  not 
go  on  record  in  ever  supporting  a  per- 
petuation of  any  "make  work"  program 
in  connection  with  any  dispute  that  has 
come  to  involve  the  rights  of  the  employ- 
ers in  a  labor  dispute.  I  do  not  need  to 
explain  my  consistent  record  over  the 
years  of  standing  up  for  the  protection 
of  legitimate  economic  rights  of  labor. 

Mr.  President,  if  one  defends  a  "make 
work"  program,  as  such,  if  the  facts  show 
it,  the  effort  amounts  to  defending  peo- 
ple taking  the  property  of  others  without 
payment. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  ways  to  engage  in 
an  economic  embezzlement;  and  a  make- 
work  program,  in  my  judgment,  con- 
stitutes a  form  of  economic  embezzle- 
ment. 

Secretary  Reynolds  has  made  clear, 
and  rightly  so,  that,  so  far  as  the  Gov- 
ernment is  concerned,  it  does  not  intend 
to  participate  in  further  negotiations  or 
hearings  in  regard  to  this  contract.  The 
shipowners  have  made  clear  that  they 
stand  on  the  contract  that  they  have 
signed.  To  the  everlasting  credit  of  the 
officers  of  the  union,  through  Mr.  Glea- 
son, their  public  announcements  have 
been  to  the  effect  that  the  contract 
speaks  for  itself,  and  that  they  are  not 
asking  for  a  reopening  of  the  proposed 
contract  and  further  negotiations  on 
that  basis.  I  think  the  shipowners,  the 
Government,  and  the  imion  officials  are 
completely  correct  in  the  position  that 
they  have  taken. 

Then  I  hear  the  statement,  "But  the 
fact  remains.  Senator,  that  a  strike  is 
going  on." 

That  statement  causes  me  again  to 
walk  where  others  might  advise  one  not 
to  tread.  That  causes  me  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing gratuitous  advice  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  longshoremen: 

You  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that,  of 
course,  a  strike  in  an  industry  as  major 
as  this  one,  long  existing,  costing  the 
economy  of  this  country  many  millions  of 
dollars  a  day,  is  bound  to  create  a  se- 
rious domestic  issue.  For  20  years  I  have 
been  opposing  any  legislation  that  pro- 
posed the  substitution  of  compulsion  for 
free  collective  bargaining  and  volun- 
teerism  in  the  relationships  between 
management  and  worker. 

I  can  be  counted  upon  to  continue  to 
oppose  it.  I  would  cast  the  same  vote 
today  that  I  cast  some  2  years  ago.  along 
with  one  other  Member  of  the  Senate, 
in  opposition  to  the  first  compulsory  ar- 
bitration bill  that  ever  passed  this  body. 

I  do  not  believe  in  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, because  of  its  infringement  on 
the  precious  right  of  economic  freedom 
on  the  part  of  free  workers  and  free  em- 
ployers. I  consider  that  compulsory  ar- 
bitration is  as  detrimental  to  the  eco- 
nomic freedom  of  employers  as  It  Is  to 
that  of  workers. 


But  I  do  not  keep  my  head  in  the  po- 
litical sand.  I  would  urge  the  longshore- 
men of  the  east  coast  also  not  to  sink 
their  heads  in  political  sand,  for  we  al- 
ready read  in  today's  press  various  trial 
balloon  stories  about  rumbling  move- 
ments that  are  on  foot  to  seek  to  bring 
this  dispute,  if  the  situation  worsens,  to 
compulsory  arbitration  on  the  legislative 
stage.    That  would  be  a  great  mistake. 

The  longshoremen  have  two  major, 
feasible  courses  of  action  open  to  them. 
The  first  is  to  restudy  the  contract,  to 
be  sure  that  they  would  cast  the  same 
vote  against  it  that  they  cast  before, 
after  they  have  taken  more  time  to  ana- 
lyze it,  and  to  insist  upon  the  right  to 
vote  on  the  contract  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  any  issue  involving  internal 
union  affairs,  such  as  union  dues. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  if  the  longshore- 
men will  follow  that  wise  course,  they 
will,  upon  reflection,  in  their  second  vote, 
approve  the  contract.  They  should.  It 
is  a  fair  contract.  I  do  not  recommend 
that  they  vote  for  the  contract  in  the 
belief  that  the  contract  gives  them  un- 
fair advantages  over  the  shipowners,  be- 
cause, in  my  judgment,  it  does  not.  The 
contract  is  equally  fair  and  square  to 
both  sides  to  the  dispute.  That  is  why, 
with  pleasure  and  justification,  I  heap 
my  praises  upon  Jim  Reynolds,  Jim 
Healy,  and  Ted  Kheel.  I  particularly 
pay  high  commendation  to  Jim  Rey- 
nolds, because  his  two  associates  have 
made  it  very  clear  to  me  that  it  has  been 
Jim  Reynolds  who,  in  these  last  critical 
stages  resulting  in  the  approval  of  the 
contract,  has  carried  the  great  load. 

My  hunches  and  intuition  tell  me  that 
if  the  longshoremen  get  a  chance  to  vote 
a  second  time,  the  odds  are  in  favor  of 
their  reconsideration  and  support  for 
the  contract.  But  if  I  should  be  mis- 
taken in  those  hunches,  I  hope,  as  I 
have  said  before  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  cormection  with  other  disputes, 
that  the  workers  will  not  forget  that  the 
most  precious  right  they  have  is  the 
right  to  retain  voluntarism  in  their  rela- 
tionship with  their  employers.  In  keep- 
ing with  that  principle  of  voluntarism, 
I  hope  that  if  they  turn  down  the  con- 
tract— it  will  be  a  tragic  mistake  if  they 
do — they  will  at  least  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  offering  to  submit  the  dis- 
pute to  voluntary  arbitration  on  the 
basis  of  procedures  that  the  parties  can 
seek  to  negotiate  between  themselves, 
but  with  agreement  in  advance  that  they 
will  agree  to  the  decision  handed  down 
by  the  arbitrator  or  the  board  of  arbi- 
trators that  may  be  established. 

Let  me  quickly  say,  in  closing,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  question  as  to  my 
meaning  in  respect  to  this  proposal,  that 
if  the  longshoremen  follow  the  latter 
course,  all  the  issues  must  be  submitted 
to  arbitration.  It  would  be  quite  unfair 
and  improper  for  the  longshoremen  to 
select  only  certain  issues  and  ask  that 
they  go  to  arbitration,  because  the  con- 
tract involves  a  package  proposal,  and  the 
interrelationships  of  the  various  sections 
of  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  bear 
heavily  upon  one  another.  It  would  be 
like  serving  a  cake  to  one's  children. 
Sometimes  they  may  be  tempted  to  eat 
only  the  frosting;  then  it  is  necessary 
to  make  clear  to  them  that  they  must  eat 


the  whole  cake,  and  not  limit  themselves 
to  the  sweeties. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  the 
membership  of  the  Longshoremen's 
Union  to  have  to  consider  suggesting  the 
type  of  voluntary  arbitration  I  have  out- 
lined this  afternoon.  I  hope  that  upon  a 
re-vote  upon  the  contract,  following  a 
further  explanation  of  it  to  the  mem- 
bership, and  a  further  study  by  the  in- 
dividuals, they  will  vote  to  approve  the 
contract.  But  if  they  do  not,  as  a  friend 
of  the  collective  bargaining  and  the  set- 
tlement of  disputes  by  peaceful  pro- 
cedures, not  by  compulsory  mandate,  I 
urge  them  not  to  put  their  heads  in  the 
political  sand  and  blind  themselves  to 
what  I  believe  would  be  the  ugly  reality 
of  proposals  in  Congress  to  have  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  Although  I  would 
vote  against  such  proposals,  experience 
has  already  shown  in  the  railroad  case 
that  a  majority  of  Congress  has  voted 
for  such  proposal  in  the  past,  and  I  do 
not  know  of  anyone  who  can  give  assur- 
ance that  that  would  not  happen  again. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  FRIDAY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  Friday  next,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.) ,  the  Senate 
adjourned,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  until  Friday,  Jan- 
uary 15,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  12,  1965: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

Maurice  M.  Bernbaum,  of  Illinois,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career  Min- 
ister, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  Venezuela. 

Wymberley  DeR.  Coerr,  of  Connecticut,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career 
Minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Ecuador. 

Assistant  Attorney  General 
John  Doar.  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General   vice  Burke  Marshall,  re- 
signing. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral : 

Capt.  Charles  (n)  Tlghe. 

Capt.  Frank  V.  Helmer. 


^■^ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  12, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D..  quoted  a  twofold  promise  of  the 
Scriptures,  Psalm  29:  11:  The  Lord  will 
give  strength  unto  His  people;  the  Lord 
Tvill  bless  His  people  with  peace. 

O  Thou  God  of  all  goodness  may  we 
daily  become  increasingly  sensitive  and 
aware  of  the  glorious  certainty  that 
Thou  hast  placed  at  our  disposal  and 
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inadt.'    avuiliibk'    Thy    boimlltul    provl-. 
cU-iwc. 

Muy  t)ui-  luiiids  aiul  lu'iirts  i-xt)und 
Willi  |)iicU«  tluiL  our  bt'lovt'd  couiiLiy. 
coiict'ivrd  m  .siuTiru'i',  and  di'dualt'd  to 
Thy  Kloiy,  is  sliaruiK  Us  bli'ssuif.ji  wiLli 
all  iiiaitkiiid 

Sliow  us  iu)w  \vt'  may  rcli-uxo  tlio  hid- 
th'ii  siih'iuior  ot  huniaiiity  and  b^ln^;  to 
tulHIlnu'iU  and  IruitU)!!  its  rapacitli'S  lor 
tilt"  trur.  tlu-  bfauLilul.  and  the  noblr 
(|ualitu-s  ol  tilt'  Hit'ati-r  socloty  uiid  tlu' 
luori'  abundant  lllc. 

lli'ar  us  m  llic  nanu-  ol  tiu'  I'riiicf  of 
PtnuH'. 


I'HK  .U)U UN AL 


Tlu-    Journal    of    tlif    procu-ediiiMs    of 
yestorday  was  rt'ad  and  approved. 


MESSAGE    EROM    THE     PRESIDENT 

A  mossam-  in  writInK  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  imiteil  States  was  eommuni- 
eated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  .seeretaries. 


EDUCATIDN  LEGISLATION  IN  THE 
FIELD  l)E  ELEMENTARY  AND  SEC- 
ONDARY   SCHOOL    PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
iinaniiiuiiis  consent  to  aildress  the  House 
for  1  niinule.  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, aiut  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Ihe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objix'tion 
to  the  request  of  the  t;entleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  wits  no  objeotlon. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leadership  of  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson,  as  well  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  the  Rentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  PowKi.i. I.  and  the  Senate  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  Committees,  the 
88th  Conf'.ress  became  known  as  the  edu- 
cational CoitKress. 

I  lun  introducing  today  the  President's 
educational  le.i^islation  in  the  field  of  our 
elementary  and  secondaiy  programs. 

Ever  since  I  came  to  the  ConRiess  In 
1948.  I  have  been  convinced  of  the  iireat 
need  for  Federal  tlnancial  assistance  in 
streiiKtheninK  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  proi;rams  so  as  to  assure  every 
child  in  the  United  States,  and  in  par- 
ticular, those  school  districts  with  lim- 
ited tinancial  resources,  an  opportunity 
for  a  solid  foundation  in  the  basic  edu- 
cational skills. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  today  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  education  messaiie  to  the 
Congress,  not  only  because  of  the  total 
commitment  it  represents  to  strensthen- 
ins  elemental'  arid  secondaiT  education, 
but  also  because  it  represents  a  realistic 
approach  to  the  needs.  I  feel  confident 
that  it  will  bo  supported  by  all  who  are 
sincerely  concerned  as  I  am  about  the 
irreat  need  for  strenptheninti  our  ele- 
mentary and  secondaiy  school  programs. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  in- 
deed translated  words  of  commitment 
into  positive  action  in  transmittinj;  to 
the  Confess  today  his  legislative  rec- 
ommendations for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  and  for  the  continued 
Federal  concenx  and  support  that  It  evi- 


dences of  proKrains  to  assist  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 

The  formula  for  the  distribution  of  $1 
billion  in  Fedt'ral  funds  anions  the 
States  for  the  support  of  elementary  and 
.secoiulary  scliool  programs  will  enable 
each  county,  tuid  in  turn,  each  school 
district  to  know  precisely  the  amount  of 
l-'ederal  support  for  its  school  pro^'ram 
so  that  school  administrators  will  be  in 
a  position  to  i)hin  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  expenditures  so  as  to  best 
enrich,  expand,  and  streimthen  learning 
opportunities.  The  use  of  funds  appor- 
tioned to  each  school  district  is  suffl- 
elently  flexible  so  as  to  enable  the  school 
distri('t  to  meet  the  particular  i)ressinK 
needs  confronting  that  district  whether 
it  be  the  construction  of  facilities,  the 
improvement  of  teachers  salaries  struc- 
tures, i)ureliase  of  equiiJiiient  and  mate- 
rials or  the  provision  of  supplementary 
scliool  .seivices. 

The  le^islalion,  I  feel  confident,  will 
meet  the  t^rowiiu;  deficiencies  in  our  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  which 
have  been  occasioned  by  diminishing 
local  financial  resources  in  many  areas. 

In  the  ediu'ational  programs streuRth- 
ened  through  legislation  enacted  by  the 
88th  Congress,  we  have  done  much  to 
improve  conditions  in  the  special  educa- 
tional fields  of  higher  learning  and  in 
vocational  training.  However,  the  suc- 
cess of  these  programs  depends  upon  the 
ability  of  our  elementary  and  secondary 
school  systems  to  provide  full  opportu- 
nity for  a  strong  academic  backgroiuid 
in  basic  educational  skills.  Elementary 
juid  secondary  education  is  the  founda- 
tion of  our  educational  system  and  the 
message  of  the  President  recognizes  this 
fact  in  the  strengthening  of  the  Federal 
aid  program  recommended. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  sponsor  today  the 
administration's  bill  and  hereby  insert 
for  the  Record  additional  information 
regarding  this  the  most  significant  edu- 
cational legislative  proposal  to  be  trans- 
mitted from  the  Ofllce  of  the  President 
to  the  Congress. 

I  Fri>m  tlie  U.S.  Depnrtmcnt  of  Hcaltli.  Edu- 
liitUui,  aiul  Welfare.  Ottioe  of  Kduoiitlon. 
Wii.shlngton.  D.C..  Jan.  12.  19651 

V.\cT  SntKTs  ON  Klementary  and  Secondary 

Eoee.MioN  Act  ok  U)G5 

Authorization  /or  fiscal  1966 

Millioits 

intle  I — Education  of  children  of  low- 
IncDine    families $1,000 

Title  II  School  llbrar>-  resources  and 
Instructional    materials lOO 

Title  III     Supplementary  educational 

centers  and  services lOO 

ntle  IV  Educational  research  and 
training:  Cooperative  Research 
Act 45 

Title  V — State  departments  of  educa- 
tion   10 

Total 1.  255 

[Pact  sheet  1] 

Tin.K    I'-IMV>ROVEMENT    OF    THE    EDl'CATION    OF 
CHILDREN  OF  LOW  INCOME  FAMILIES 

Background 

"Every  child  must  have  the  best  education 
our  Nation  can  provide."  the  President  said 
in  his  1965  state  of  the  Union  address. 

Poverty  paralyzes  efforts  to  bring  proper 
eduoatU>nal  services  and  facilities  within  the 
read!  of  all  tlie  Nation's  cliildren.     Left  un- 


checked, poverty's  adverse  effects  become 
cjhronlc  and  conlanlnu.s,  often  icuillng  to  de- 
llnf|iu'ncy  and  crime. 

Twn-tlilrds  of  the  fanUIles  who.so  head  has 
fewer  tlian  nine  year.s  of  etlucutlon  are  lu 
|)ovfrty.  0{  tlio.se  youth;;  iiKccI  IH  to  24  with 
an  eighth  grade  education  or  U'.ss.  twenty  per- 
cent are  unemi)li)yc(l.  In  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  111  191)0.  there  were  2  :1  million  .school- 
a(,'e  clilklren  IIvImk  in  lamllles  earnlun  less 
thiiu  .■Jil.OOO  iiiinually:  5  million  chlklreii 
living  in  fanUllc.s  carnlnn  less  than  $2. ()()()  a 
year. 

In  tlie  .slums,  the  s<'hools  are  overcrowded: 
many  are  obsolete  and  tnisaft".  At  leiust  30 
percent  of  our  schoolchildren  go  to  school  In 
classes  averaging  M)  or  more  pupils.  In  re- 
mote rural  areas,  .schools  often  oiler  Inade- 
quate programs  In  Inadeciuate  facilities. 

Of  the  17  million  classrooms  now  operat- 
ing, nearly  one- third  were  opened  prh»r  to 
19;t0  and  have  since  fallen  far  below  accept- 
able standards.  In  some  of  mu-  clly  shuu.s. 
about  half  of  all  <-lassnM)ms  are  al,  least  50 
years  old.  many  are  still  not  flrej)roof. 

De.'.plte  a  massive  effort  on  the  jiart  of  our 
major  cities,  they  generally  spend  only  two- 
ililrds  as  nnich  per  pupil  as  their  suburbs. 
U|>  to  one-third  of  the  children  in  these 
cities  are  culturally  and  econonUcally  de- 
prived, and  from  their  niunber  stem  alxiut 
80  percent  of  all  tlri)])outs. 

The  disadvantaged  child  Is  a  year  behind 
in  mastering  school  work  by  the  time  he 
reaches  the  third  grade  and  up  to  three 
years  behind  If  he  reaches  the  eighth.  Re- 
seiuch  shows  that  cultur.iUy  disadvantaged 
children  have  only  1  chance  In  1.000  to 
aiciulre  effective  learning  habits  without 
the  benellt  of  special  preschool  orientation. 
This  jjolnts  t^>  the  need  for  services  and 
facilities   In    behalf   of   deprived    youngsters. 

Over  the  196H  73  period,  public  elementary 
.schiK)l  enrollments  are  expected  to  climb 
from  29.4  million  to  32.1  million,  an  Increase 
of  9  percent.  Meanwhile.  In  nonpublic  ele- 
mentary schools,  the  estimated  rise  Is  from 
5.4  to  5.9  million,  also  a  9-percent  Increase. 
Public  secondary  school  enrollments  will  go 
from  10.9  million  to  an  anticipated  14.2 
million,  up  30  percent:  and  the  nonpublic 
secondary  school  enrollments  are  expected 
to  rise  by  38  percent,  from  1.3  to  1.8  million. 

since  1946,  State  and  local  bonded  in- 
debtedness has  risen  approximately  450  per- 
cent, while  Federal  debt  has  Increiused  ap- 
proximately 14  percent.  During  the  same 
period.  State  and  local  taxes  have  Increased 
approxlmat.ely  340  percent,  while  FerienU 
taxes  Increased  approximately  140  percent — 
before  the  1964  Federal  tax  cut.  iQuallty  edu- 
cation  requires    Increased   Fede'Val   aid. 

Few  educational  agencies  have  the  re- 
sources to  rehabilitate  the  victims  of  pov- 
erty or  to  provide  educational  programs  that 
win  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  tlie  greatly 
Increased  school-age  population. 

Proposal 

Title  I  adds  n  3-year  program  to  Public 
Law  874  (school  assistance  for  local  educa- 
tional agencies  In  areas  affected  by  Federal 
activity)  which  Is  designed  to  encourage 
and  support  the  establishment,  expansion, 
and  improvement  of  special  programs,  in- 
cluding the  construction  of  minimum  school 
facilities  where  needed,  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  etlucntlonally  deprived  children  of 
low-income  families. 

Public  schools  would  be  eligible  for  pay- 
ments for  programs  designed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  children  In  school 
attendance  areas  having  high  concentrations 
of  disadvantaged  children.  In  these  areas, 
the  school  district  would  design  special  edu- 
cational services  and  arrangements,  includ- 
ing those  In  which  all  children  in  need  of 
such  services  could  participate  without  full- 
time  public  school  attendance.  These  spe- 
cial p*ograms  might  Include  dual  enroll- 
ment (sliared  services)  arrangements,  educa- 
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lional  radio  and  television,  mobile  educa- 
tional services,  remedial  education,  preschool 
or  iifterschool  programs,  additional  Instruc- 
tional personnel,  equipment  and  facilities, 
and  others  Judged  necessary  for  Improving 
the  education  of  disadvantaged  children. 

Local  educational  agencies  In  a  given 
county  ctnild  be  eligible  for  payments  equal 
to  one-half  the  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture In  that  State  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  children  In  that  county  (aged  5  to  17) 
In  families  having  an  annual  Income  of  less 
than  $2,000. 

Children  in  low-incomr.  familirr,  in  selected 
Slates  and  counties 


Slulr  and  roiinl.y 


Al;iliuin:i 

.\1(i!itt'oniiTy . 
,^lkan^:lS. 

I  Iclmriir. 
Ciililcirnla   . 

I,l)V  .\iin«-l<'S    . 
Kliirida 

l)a<lf  ( .\Ilamb 

Illinois 

Cook  (flliU-aRii) 

KiiitiH'ky   . 

.Mrlcalfr  .  . 
.\liii.\laii'l 
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The  State  educational  agency  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  distribution  of  the  allotments 
within  the  State  based  on  Its  approval  of 
plans  for  special  programs  submitted  by  the 
local  school  districts.  However,  upon  ap- 
proval of  their  plans,  the  school  districts  In 
any  given  county  would  receive  the  total 
amount  for  which  that  county  would  be 
eligible  under  the  distribution.  In  multl- 
dl.strlct  coimtles.  the  total  amount  for  the 
county  would  be  allocated  by  the  State 
agency  among  the  districts. 

Federal  funds  made  available  under  this 
title  would  be  used  essentially  for  Improve- 
Ing  the  education  of  educationally  deprived 
students,  not  for  the  general  educational  pro- 
grams of  the  schools.  State  and  local  edu- 
cational effort  must  also  be  maintained  and. 
If  pos.'^lble.  Increased  as  a  condition  of  receiv- 
ing these  fimds. 

Special  educational  efforts  directed  to  those 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  economic  spectrum 
win  have  a  salutory  effect  on  the  entire  edu- 
cational system  and  will  broaden  the  range 
of  educational  opportunity  available  to  all 
children.  School  districts  In  approximately 
95  percent  of  the  Nation's  3,100  counties 
would  be  eligible  for  these  poverty-linked 
funds. 

First-year  authorization  would  be  approxi- 
mately $1  billion. 

[Fact  sheet  21 

TITLE    II — SCHOOL   LIBRARY    RESOURCES    AND   IN- 
STRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Background 
At  all  levels  of  education,  teaching  pro- 
grams have  become  Increasingly  dependent 
upon  a  well-stocked  library,  the  services  of  a 
professional  librarian,  and  up-to-date  text- 
books. Basic  courses  In  nearly  all  academic 
subjects,    as    well    as    the    most    advanced 


courses,  are  dependent  on  libraries  and  in- 
structional materials.  That  dependence  will 
grow. 

The  great  majority  of  our  public  schools 
do  not  have  adequate  library  resources.  In 
many  Kchools,  there  Is  an  average  of  less  than 
ime-half  book  per  child  and  some  cities  spend 
less  than  15  cents  a  year  per  child  for  library 
bfxjks.  Today  more  than  two  out  of  every 
three  public  elementary  schools  have  no  li- 
braries at  all  and  more  than  8  out  of  10 
l:xk  trained  librarians.  The  current  pub- 
lic school  level  of  6.2  library  books  per  pupil 
and  .$2.28  annual  expenditure  for  books  per 
pupil  are  well  below  the  recommended  pro- 
fessional standards  of  10  books  and  $4  to 
.$6  annual   expenditure  for  books  per  pupil. 

To  meet  the  accepted  minimum  standards 
for  cities  with  populations  above  500,000. 
there  Is  a  need  for  a  fourfold  Increase  in  cur- 
rent expenditures  for  school  library  mate- 
rials. The  cost  of  books  Is  up  82  percent 
since  1948.  Using  the  base  period  1957-59, 
the  cost  of  books  has  risen  more  than  a  third 
while  wholesale  prices  remained  constant  and 
consumer  prices  rose  less  than  7  percent. 
This  naturally  works  the  greatest  hardship  on 
poor  school  districts. 

Textbook  sales  in  the  Nation  in  1963 
amounted  to  $293  million,  or  only  $6  11  per 
student.  In  some  States,  as  much  as  $12.32 
was  spent  per  student;  in  others  as  little  as 
$4.76.  A  single  modern,  hardbound  textbook 
in  many  subjects  often  costs  as  much  or  more 
than  the  entire  year's  budget  for  new  instruc- 
tional books.  Moreover,  a  fourth  of  all  the 
Nation's  public  high  school  systems  do  not 
provide  free  textbooks  and  It  has  been  stated 
that  high  textbook  fees  are  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  school  dropout  problem. 

A  new  instructional  development  is  the  in- 
creased use  of  programed  learning  textbooks. 
From  1962  to  1963,  programed  texts  increased 
from  122  to  352,  over  half  in  science  and 
mathematics.  But  these  new  materials  are 
expensive;  they  average  $10  to  $15  each,  thus 
constituting  a  barrier  to  their  adoption  in 
all  but  the  wealthier  school  districts. 

Proposal 

Title  II  provides  for  a  5-year  program  to 
make  available  for  the  use  of  schoolchildren, 
school  library  resources  and  other  printed 
and  published  instructional  materials  includ- 
ing textbooks  essential  to  improved  educa- 
tional quality  in  the  schools  of  the  Nation. 

A  State  plan  would  provide  for  a  method 
of  making  available  books,  periodicals,  docu- 
ments, magnetic  tapes,  phonograph  records 
and  other  printed  and  published  materials 
for  tlie  use  of  all  schoolchildren  in  the  State. 

Materials  purchased  with  Federal  funds 
would  not  be  used  for  secretarian  instruction 
or  religious  worship  and  when  made  available 
for  the  vise  of  students  in  nonpublic  schools 
would  be  the  same  as  those  used  or  approved 
for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  In 
those  States  legally  unable  to  provide  ma- 
terials for  students  in  nonpublic  schools,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  would  make 
available  to  such  children  those  materials 
used  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

Funds  would  be  allotted  to  the  50  States, 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  enrolled 
in  public  and  nonprofit  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  each  State  or  terri- 
tory. The  previous  level  of  non-Federal  sup- 
port for  these  materials  would  be  maintained 
and,  if  possible.  Increased. 

First-year  authorization  would  be  $100 
million. 

[Pact  sheet  3) 

TITLE   III — SUPPLEMENTARY  EDUCATIONAL 
CENTERS  AND  SERVICES 

Background 
While  the  problems  existing  In  school  dis- 
tricts impacted  by  poverty  are  particularly 
acute,  there  are  also  chronic  limitations  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  through- 


out the  Nation  regardless  of  the  level  of 
community  wealth.  A  fundamental  weak- 
ness is  the  uneven  distribution  and  incon- 
sistent quality  of  educational,  scientific,  and 
cultural  resources  presently  available. 

Among  the  variety  of  supplementary  serv- 
ices that  make  the  difference  between  a  poor 
school  and  a  good  school  are  special  instruc- 
tion in  science,  languages,  music,  and  the 
arts;  counseling  and  guidance;  health  and 
social  work;  and  access  to  such  resources  as 
technical  institutes,  museums,  art  galleries, 
and  theaters.  In  these  respects  there  are 
many  unmet  needs. 

Today  less  tlian  one-quarter  of  our  ele- 
mentary schools  have  the  services  of  a  guid- 
ance counselor  1  or  more  days  a  week.  More 
than  3  million  elementary  school  children 
are  estimated  to  be  in  need  of  social  work  or 
psychological  services.  At  present,  however, 
there  are  only  about  3,000  school  social 
workers  on  the  staffs  of  the  public  schools; 
most  school  systems  cannot  afford  to  hire 
them.  Although  surveys  show  that  today  7 
to  14  percent  of  schoolchildren  have  signifi- 
cant emotional  problems,  more  than  9  out  of 
10  school  systems  have  no  special  programs 
for  these  children  and  are  unable  to  deal 
with  them  effectively  through  their  regular 
programs. 

Reforms  and  improvements  In  science  and 
language  instruction  appear  in  uneven 
quality  throughout  the  country.  In  only  10 
States  do  all  secondary  schools  have  science 
laboratory  facilities.  Science  specialists  gen- 
erally agree  that  modern  science  cannot  be 
taught  properly  without  laboratories  for 
teaclier  and  student  experimentations. 
Moreover,  less  than  30  percent  of  public  sec- 
ondary schools  now  have  language  laborato- 
ries available. 

By  1968  at  least  25,000  additional  science 
laboratories  will  be  needed  In  elementary 
schools  to  meet  Increases  in  enrollments — a 
500-percent  increase.  At  least  40,000  addi- 
tional labs  will  be  needed  in  the  high  schools, 
almost  a  100-percent  increase.  Just  to  keep 
pace  with  growth,  by  1968  elementary  schools 
will  need  8,000  additional  language  labora- 
tories and  high  schools  will  need  at  least 
20,000  more  such  labs.  Centralized  labora- 
tory facilities  serving  a  number  of  schools 
and  systems  are  one  of  the  answers  to  meet- 
ing this  need  where  individual  labs  cannot 
be  provided. 

Although  educational  research  is  demon- 
strating the  increased  capability  and  advan- 
tages of  early  school  experiences,  about  one- 
half  of  the  Nation's  26,000  school  districts 
today  maintain  schools  without  kindergar- 
tens, and  in  only  1  school  district  out  of 
260  is  a  nursery  school  available. 

At  a  time  of  greatly  accelerating  needs,  the 
Nation's  educational  structure  is  weakened 
both  by  the  lack  of  these  special  programs 
and  staffs  within  the  schools  and  by  the  fre- 
quent insulation  of  students  from  the  cul- 
tural, social,  and  scientific  life  of  the  com- 
munity. Enrichment  of  the  curriculum  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  through 
supplementary  services  is  essential  to  the 
total  strength  of  education. 

Proposal 

Title  III  proposes  a  5-year  program  to  pro- 
vide vitally  needed  educational  services  not 
available  in  sufficient  quantity  or  quality  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  to  de- 
velop and  establish  exemplary  elementary 
and  secondary  school  educational  programs 
to  serve  as  models  for  regular  school  pro- 
grams. Special  personnel,  equipment,  end 
other  costly  educational  services  not  normally 
available  in  most  schools  would  be  made 
available  for  the  widest  possible  participa- 
tion of  the  entire  community. 

Grants  would  be  made  to  a  supplementary 
educational  center  and  services  organization 
created  to  establish  and  coordinate  a  program 
of  supplementary  educational  services. 
Funds  would  be  made  available  on  the  basis 
of    an    application    reviewed    by    the    State 
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educational  agency  and  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  The  governing 
board  of  the  organization  would  Include 
representatives  of  tlie  agencies  and  institu- 
tions participating  in  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  participants  would  Include  at 
least  one  local  educational  agency  and  one 
or  more  of  the  following:  Institutions  of 
higher  education.  State  educational  agencies, 
public  agencies  such  as  health  and  welfare 
units,  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  Includ- 
ing nonpublic  schools,  museums,  art  galleries, 
educational  television  stations,  and  other  cul- 
tural organizations. 

Federal  funds  would  be  used  for  planning, 
pilot  projects,  and  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  programs  offering  a  diverse  range 
of  educational  experience  to  children  and 
adults  of  varying  talents  and  needs.  Pro- 
grams might  include  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing; remedial  Instruction;  school  health, 
psychological  and  social  work  services;  en- 
riched academic  programs:  afterschool  study 
halls;  continuing  adult  education;  dual  en- 
rollment (shared  services);  specialized  in- 
struction and  equipment;  specially  qualified 
personnel  (Including  artists  and  musicians) 
on  a  temporary  or  other  basis;  educational 
radio  and  television  programs;  special  educa- 
tional services  for  persons  In  Isolated  rural 
areas:  and  other  specially  designed  educa- 
tional programs.  Grants  could  also  be  used 
for  the  lease  or  construction  of  necessary 
facilities. 

Children  attending  nonpublic  as  well  as 
public  schools  and  out-of-school  youth  and 
adults  would  have  the  opportunity  to  receive 
the  services  and  participate  In  these  educa- 
tional and  cultural  activities. 

An  Advisory  Committee  on  Supplementary 
Education  Centers  and  Services  would  advise 
the  Commissioner  on  the  action  to  be  taken 
on  each  application  for  a  grant. 

Initially,  American  Samoa,  Guam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  would  each  receive  $50,000. 
The  50  States,  District  of  Columbia  and 
Puerto  Rico  would  each  receive  $200,000.  The 
remainder  of  the  funds  would  be  distributed 
among  the  States  and  Territories  on  the  basis 
of  (1)  the  number  of  children  aged  5  to  17 
and  (2)  the  total  population  of  each  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  first-year  authorization  would  be  $100 
million. 

[Fact  sheet  4] 

TFTLE  IV — EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  TRAIN- 
ING; AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  COOPERATIVE  RE- 
SEARCH  ACT    OF    1954 

Background 

Eleven  years  ago  Congress  authorized  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  enter  into 
contracts  or  Jointly  financed  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  colleges,  universities,  and 
State  educational  agencies  to  conduct  re- 
search, surveys,  and  demonstrations  In  the 
field  of  education.  The  program  that  has 
subsequently  emerged  from  this  decade  of 
experience  has  two  basic  purposes:  (1)  To 
develop  new  knowledge  aboiit  education,  and 
(2)  to  develop  new  ways  of  applying  exlst- 
Ins;  knowledge. 

Significant  progress  has  been  made  In  ed- 
ucational research.    For  example: 

Programs  have  been  developed  to  guide 
elementary  pupils  in  discovering  the  basic 
concepts  of  modern  mathematics;  results 
are  so  encouraging  that  many  school  sys- 
tems throughout  the  country  are  adopting 
these  methods. 

Two-year-old  children  have  been  taught 
to  read — and  to  read  well — In  experimental 
programs  that  stimulate  their  curiosity  and 
Intellectual  drive. 

Grade  school  pupils  have  been  successfully 
taught  college-level  economics.  Indicating 
that  curriculum  evaluation  and  research  are 
necessities  at  all  levels. 

A  New  Jersey  study  of  the  education  of 
migrant  children  points  to  new  and  more 


fruitful  directions  for  handling  a  problem 
that  plagues  most  of  our  States. 

A  total  of  about  $16  million  Is  being  spent 
In  fiscal  year  1965  on  cooperative  research. 
Some  280  projects  are  Involved.  This  Is, 
however,  a  small  answer  to  a  great  need. 
Only  $3  of  »very  $1,000  of  Federal  expendl- 
txires  for  research  and  development  were  de- 
voted to  edit&itlon  in  1964. 

Education,  with  a  total  annual  expendi- 
ture of  about  $34  billion  Is  the  Nation's  No. 
1  industry.  Yet  we  spend  only  $72  million — 
one-fifth  of  1  percent  of  our  total  educa- 
tional outlays — for  research  and  development 
in  this  vital  field.  By  contrast,  we  spend  $8 
billion  annually  for  research  and  develop- 
ment on  our  Nation's  defenses.  Many  pro- 
gressive private  Industries  Invest  as  much  as 
10  percent  of  their  total  annual  expenditures 
for  research  and  development. 

To  carry  out  research  Is  to  assume  the  obli- 
gation of  disseminating  the  findings,  so  that 
education  as  a  whole  may  benefit.  In  medi- 
cine the  average  lag  between  research  and 
its  application  Is  estimated  at  2  years.  In 
education,  the  process  often  takes  30  years 
or  more.  The  record  of  education  in  pub- 
lishing research  findings  has  not  been  satis- 
factory. To  help  In  finding  a  solution  to 
this  problem,  pilot  research  and  development 
centers  have  been  established  at  a  cost  In 
1965  of  about  $1,900,000 — at  the  Universities 
of  Pittsburgh,  Oregon,  Wisconsin,  and  at 
Harvard  University. 

Each  of  these  centers  will  conduct  activi- 
ties stretching  across  the  research  and  de- 
velopment spectrum.  Including  basic  re- 
search, development  of  educational  proce- 
dures and  materials,  field  testing,  and  dem- 
onstration and  dissemination.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  where  the  first  center 
was  established,  significant  results  are  being 
obtained.  In  one  project,  for  example, 
courses  of  study  have  been  tailored  to  fit  the 
needs  of  the  individual  learner;  In  another, 
new  educational  devices  are  employed  to 
motivate  preschool  children  to  read. 

Such  educational  research  and  Its  dissem- 
ination help  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
Nation  to  carry  on  educational  programs  more 
efficiently,  more  effectively,  and  with  greater 
economy  of  resources.  But  a  mere  four  cen- 
ters, with  all  their  promise,  cannot  serve  the 
needs  of  26,000  school  districts  and  a  tenth 
as  many  Institutions  of  higher  learning. 
Other  regions  of  the  country  and  many  other 
segments  of  education  need  assistance  In  the 
form  of  new  R.  &  D.  programs. 

Proposal 

Title  IV  would  amend  the  Cooperative 
Research  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  83-531) 
by  authorizing  the  training  of  research  per- 
sonnel and  Improved  dissemination  of  Infor- 
niatlon  derived  from  educational  research 
and  development.  Authority  would  be 
granted  to  utilize  the  research  competence 
of  research  organizations  not  now  eligible  to 
contribute  to  the  program,  such  as  private 
noncolleglate  research  organizations  and  pro- 
fessional associations.  In  addition,  the  pro- 
gram would  provide  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  centers  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  teaching  In  our  schools  and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  research  equipment. 

Together,  these  amendments  would  permit 
the  continued  growth  of  educational  research 
programs  in  the  United  States  and  an  ac- 
celerated funding  of  research  and  develop- 
ment centers  or  regional  educational  labora- 
tories. The  goal:  a  national  network  of  fed- 
erally supported  but  State-  and  university- 
operated  research  centers. 

Regional  educational  laboratories  offer  a 
promising  way  of  meeting  problems  of  re- 
search, development,  and  dissemination. 
They  will  help  to  train  teachers  and  Improve 
currlculums.  They  will  draw  equally  upon 
educators  and  the  practitioners  In  all  the 
fields  of  learning — mathematicians,  scien- 
tists, humanists,  historians,  economists,  so- 


cial scientists,  linguists,  musicians,  artists, 
and  writers. 

These  laboratories  will  have  close  ties  with 
the  State  departments  of  education.  They 
win  also  work  directly  with  the  schools  and 
supplementary  education  centers  In  order  to 
bring  Innovation  directly  to  the  student. 
They  will  train  teachers  as  well  as  those  who 
teach  teachers. 

First-year  cost  of  these  amendments  would 
be  $45  million.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
cooperative  research  budget  of  $25  million 
In  fiscal  year  1966. 

[Fact  sheet  51 

TITLE    V STRENGTHENING     STATE    DEPARTMENTS 

OF    EDUCATION 

Backgroimd 

The  immediate  responsibility  for  provid- 
ing professional  counsel  and  direction  to  the 
schools  lies  with  the  various  State  depart- 
ments of  education.  At  the  very  time  that 
demand  for  this  kind  of  counsel  and  direc- 
tion Is  on  the  Increase,  the  ability  of  the 
State  departments  to  respond  is  Inadequate. 
The  necessity  of  meeting  school  operating 
costs,  of  spending  what  It  takes  to  keep  suf- 
ficient classrooms  available,  exerts  increasing 
pressure  on  the  share  of  the  school  dollar 
made  available  to  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation. Moreover,  the  responsibility  of  en- 
suring the  wise  and  proper  use  of  Federal 
funds  dispensed  in  a  variety  of  Federal-State 
cooperative  programs  generally  rests  squarely 
with  State  educational  agencies. 

The  States  vary  greatly  In  their  educa- 
tional expenditures.  Some  States  spend 
barely  $200  000  a  year  for  State  educational 
leadership,  while  others  spend  more  than  70 
times  that  amoimt.  Some  States  employ  500 
professional  educators;  other  States,  as  few 
as  35.  Professionals  to  oversee  school  library 
services  are  lacking  altogether  In  one-third 
of  the  State  departments  of  education,  while 
only  11  States  have  consultants  In  school 
social  work.  Moreover,  during  the  past  5 
years  there  has  been  a  40-percent  turnover  In 
State  supervisory  personnel;  the  majority 
have  gone  into  better  paying  positions  at 
the  local  level  and  in  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

The  department  of  education  in  a  typical, 
middle-Income  State  has  75  professional  staff 
members  available  to  serve  as  consultants  to 
20,000  school  people — superintendents,  prin- 
cipals, teachers,  and  others.  On  the  average, 
these  professionals  are  able  to  visit  the 
State's  schools  for  only  one-half  day  each  7 
years.  Demands  on  the  education  budget  are 
such  In  this  State  that  no  likelihood  is  fore- 
seen In  the  ability  of  its  department  of  edu- 
cation to  improve  its  services. 

If  the  States  are  to  be  strengthened  and 
American  education  kept  both  strong  and 
decentralized,  measures  are  needed  to  bolster 
the  administrative  and  legal  foundations  of 
our  educational  system. 

Proposal 

Title  V  proposes  a  5-year  program  to 
stimulate  and  assist  In  strengthening  the 
leadership  resources  of  State  educational 
agencies.  The  State  educational  agency 
would  identify  educational  needs  of  the  State 
and  design  programs  to  meet  these  needs. 

Programs  and  activities  might  include 
long-range  educational  planning;  improved 
collecting,  processing,  and  analyzing  of  edu- 
cational data  (including  use  of  automated 
data  systems) ;  conducting,  sponsoring  or  co- 
operating In  educational  research;  develop- 
ing the  competency  of  individuals  who  serve 
State  or  local  educational  agencies  and  pro- 
vide leadership,  administrative  or  specialist 
services;  cooperation  with  Institutions  of 
higher  education  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  Improve  the  quality  of  teacher  prepa- 
ration. Including  student  teaching;  and  other 
special  needs  of  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation. 
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Eighty-five  percent  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated would  be  apportioned  as  follows: 
$50,000  each  to  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and- 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  $100,000  to  each  of 
the  States,  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto 
Rico.  The  remainder  of  the  85  percent 
would  be  apportioned  among  the  States  and 
Territories  based  on  the  number  of  public 
school  pupils.  State  agencies  would  apply 
to  the  Commissioner  for  a  grant  or  grants 


for  part  of  the  costs  of  their  proposal.  The 
Commissioner  would  approve  applications  if 
he  determined  that  the  proposal  would  be 
within  the  purposes  of  the  law. 

Fifteen  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
would  be  reserved  to  the  Commissioner  to 
make  special  grants  for  research  and  demon- 
strations and  for  the  establishment  of  spe- 
cial services  which  promise  to  help  solve  edu- 


cational problems  common  to  all  or  several 
of  the  State  educational  agencies. 

First-year  authorization  would  be  $10  mil- 
lion. 

A  second  part  of  title  V  would  permit  an 
interchange  of  personnel  between  States  and 
the  Office  of  Education  for  cooperative  edu- 
cational activities  and  technical  and  other 
assistance  which  would  assist  in  the 
strengthening  of  American  education. 


Estimated  Federal  payments  under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 


Stttte 


United  Sliites 
and  outlying 
iircxs 

.Mabiima 

AUiska 

Arizona 

Arknnsiis..     -- 

Callforniii 

Coloriido - 

ronuccllciit. 

l)eliiw;Jre 

Flori.lu 

Oijorpta 

Hawaii 

Idaho  .. 

Illinois  

Indiana -- 

Iowa  

Kansas... 

Kentucky 

liOuisiuna 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Mlchlt'an 

Miniiesol:i 

Mississippi 

Missouri.- 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 


Kducutlon  of 

children  of 

low-ineoinc 

families 


Kupplemen- 
tary  educa- 
tional 
centers  and 
services 


$1.  000,  (KM),  000    $1(K),000,000    $100,000,000 


School 
library 

resources 

and  in- 

structioniil 

materials 


31,7:«.(KMI 

1,  3:^0,  472 

9,  KKi.OOG 

21,09.'),fl((2 

60, 137,  ."ilO 

li,  !.'■).'■),  076 

1,  906,851 

27,  HiK),  230 

34,  517,  «71 

1.904,676 

2, 101).  136 

37.  2HK,  765 

18.424.129 

16,  346.  2.32 

9, 091).  592 

2S,  215. 1.50 

37.  sm.  Z» 

3,  7K0,  000 

1:J,  741.401 

11,908,492 

29,  7t;5,  5,W 

19,  248.  386 

28, 028,  704 

25, 957, 735 

3,511,907 

6, 774, 304 

031,040 


1,848,183 

318,6:«) 

937,  181 

1,100,693 

8,  26:i,  .535 

1,109,920 

1,436,389 

425,  768 

2.710,131 

2,  235,  274 

531.380 

.537, 339 

4,94.S.i:i4 

2,  4.5H.  2«iO 

1.491.. 506 

1,2;«.866 

1.691,776 

1,882.932 

660,  364 

1,783,9W) 

2, 588, 350 

4,062,794 

1,867,997 

1,341,. 527 

2,194,717 

.538,  784 

881, 108 

377, 940 


1. 743, 209 

119,467 

819, 362 

942,  684 

9,3.50,424 

1,071,419 

l,4fVl,  169 

2.58,  226 

2,017,466 

2,18.5,906 

393.  138 

372. 489 

.5,389,313 

2.541,258 

1.491.407 

1,152,628 

1,557,466 

1,932,808 

528,  537 

1,818,913 

2,635,630 

4, 695, 888 

1,998,425 

1,224,582 

2,321,138 

384,  799 

779, 136 

212, 853 


Strength- 
ening 
State 
depart- 
ments of 
education 


.$8,500,000 


161,458 
104, 208 
127,384 
133,  576 
410,041 
135, 638 
141,940 
107, 837 
188,687 
178,025 
111.804 
112.917 
25;i.  009 
182, 38;i 
146, 4.59 
137.925 
149.679 
1.58,875 
116,335 
1.5.5,096 
174,363 
243,670 
159,008 
143.346 
171,011 
112,351 
123,765 
104, 473 


Total 


$1,208,500,000 


35, 490, 850 

1, 878, 777 

10, 983, 933 

23,271,955 

78, 167, 510 

10,038,543 

9, 133, 574 

2, 7.58, 682 

33,412,514 

39,117,076 

2. 940,  998 

3,122,881 

47. 874,  221 

23.  f)06. 030 

19.475.604 

11.61.5.011 

31.614.071 

41.878.849 

5, 085.  236 

17,499,406 

17,306,835 

38,767.908 

23, 2r3, 816 

30,  7.38. 159 

30,  644, 601 

4,  ,547.  841 

8,  5.58, 313 

1,326,306 


State 


New  Hamp- 
shire... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  Vork 

Nortli  Carolina. 

North  Dakota.. 

Ohio..- 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 

Rhode  Island. . 

South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Tc..\as 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington  — 

West  Virginia 

■\V  isconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of 
lumbia. 

American 
Samoa 

Canal  Zone 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico... 

Virgin  Islands. 


Education  of 

children  of 

low-income 

families 


Supplemen- 
tary educa- 
tional 
centers  and 
services 


Co- 


$1,451,592 
17, 777, 548 

8,3.51,640 
7.5,127,295 
48,  496,  960 

4,834,410 
35, 235, 338 
14,777,840 

6,853,177 
44,890,181 

3, 399, 750 
25, 519, 125 

6, 142, 156 
31,092,525 
74,580,048 

2,373,062 

1.489,957 
29. 312. 850 

9.  525. 713 
15.  554,  250 
14.471,631 

1,358,100 

3, 825, 800 


$496, 163 
3,159,017 

699, 717 
8,034,171 
2,514,127 

513,786 
4,926,076 
1, 32,5, 618 
1,069,776 
5, 407, 680 

601,767 
1,4.52,925 

.542,  251 
1,970,661 
5, 097, 472 

691,632 

390,835 
2, 221, 193 
1.592.775 
1.072.551 
2,123.991 

363,499 

534,934 
62,258 


School 
library 

resources 
and  in- 
structional 

materials 


82,921 

1, 531, 408 

67,316 


$337,963 
3,250,467 

593, 744 
8, 336, 439 
2, 447,  947 

349, 089 
5, 434, 535 
1,273.402 

980,  782 
5, 938, 648 

430. 178 
1, 326, 833 

388.881 
1,835,751 
5, 373,  277 

590,688 

209,098 
2, 106, 138 
1,599,956 

929.563 
2.  290.  563 

188,433 

347.598 
16,814 


Strength- 
ening 
State 
depart- 
ments of 
education 


44,901 

1, 407, 539 

26,033 


$109. 
193, 
119, 
334, 
188, 
111, 
266, 
144, 
133, 
265, 
111, 
147, 
112, 
167, 
284. 
121, 
106. 
172. 
1.53. 
i:i2. 
162. 
106. 


Total 


995 

486 

342 

249  I 

055  I 

996 

929 

013 

660 

285 

371 

284 

730 

529 

164 

137 

£57 

8118 

ti45 

258 

592 


110,588 
50,505 


51.215 

146,269 

50,687 


$2, 395, 106 
24,381,027 

9,  764,  587 
91, 832.  247 
53, 647,  283 

5,808,340 
45, 862, 945 
17,521,789 

9,036,748 
56,  .502, 169 

4,  542,  980 
28,  446,  254 

7.  18.%  572 
35, 066, 667 
85. 335, 326 

3, 776.  546 

2,196,027 
33.812.738 
12.872.252 
17, 689. 009 
19. 048. 443 

2,  016, 624 

4,818.920 
208,231 


368,109 

48. 219, 573 

768, 576 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, who  has  done  so  much  in  this 
field  for  so  many  years,  on  the  statement 
he  has  made  in  reference  to  the  message 
on  education  which  President  Johnson 
has  sent  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  sent 
the  Congress  a  great  and  challenging 
message  on  education.  It  should  be 
broadcast  throughout  the  land. 

He  has  laid  his  case  in  eloquent  terms 
for  a  massive  assault  on  ignorance.  All 
Americans  should  know  why  his  corner- 
stone for  the  building  of  a  Great  Society, 
why  his  master  battle  plan  of  the  war 
against  poverty,  is  the  creation  of  full 
educational  opportunity. 

America  is  more  than  the  land  of  the 
free.  It  is  equally  the  land  of  oppor- 
tunity. Today,  more  than  ever,  freedom 
and  opportunity  are  the  creation  and 
children  of  education. 

Our  schoolrooms  are  crowded  by  the 
postwar  baby  booms.  Our  labor  force 
suffers  from  the  upgrading  of  skills  de- 
manded by  automation.  Our  local  school 
districts — especially  those  in  low-income 
areas — are  strained  to  raise  the  means  to 
support  the  school  systems  demanded  by 
the  times. 

President  Johnson  made  the  case  that 
education  is  the  No.  1  business  of  the 
American  people.  In  the  coming  decade, 
education  must  become  the  No.  1  in- 


dustry in  America.  To  do  less  is  to 
jeopardize  freedom,  curtail  opportunity, 
and  risk  the  birthright  of  every  Ameri- 
can. 

I  am  confident  this  Congress  and  this 
administration,  together  with  the  50 
States  and  the  local  school  authorities, 
will  meet  the  educational  challenge  of 
today. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  would  like  to  add 
my  compliments  to  those  of  the  majority 
leader.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  has  made  a  magnificent  con- 
tribution in  this  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Johnson's 
great  education  program  will  provide 
exciting  new  breakthroughs  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  our  educational  system. 
Education  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch 
in  building  the  Great  Society.  We  have 
suffered  by  failing  to  recognize  the  ter- 
rible urgency  of  action;  we  have  suffered 
through  internecine  warfare  over  reli- 
gious and  other  matters;  precious  time 
has  been  lost  by  squabbling,  shibboleths, 
and  scapegoats.  The  President  has  now 
sounded  the  clarion  call  and  made  edu- 
cation the  national  imperative. 

As  a  former  teacher,  I  have  the  deep 
conviction  that  we  must  act  now  to  bol- 
ster education  or  be  resigned  to  the  role 
of  a  second-rate  power.  Long  ago  we 
should  have  realized  the  truth  of  the 
President's  statement  that  education  is 
more  important  than  military  expendi- 


tures. The  President  very  correctly 
noted  that  "armed  might  is  worthless  if 
we  lack  the  brainpower  to  build  a  world 
of  peace." 

We  in  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  acutely  aware  of  the  extremely  close 
relationship  between  education  and  eco- 
nomic progress.  We  are  making  great 
strides  in  vocational  training  and  re- 
training programs,  in  implementing  the 
tremendous  boost  given  to  higher  educa- 
tion by  the  88th  Congress,  and  in  devis- 
ing new  educational  programs  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  President's  proposals  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  out 
of  $1.2  billion  nationally,  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  would  receive  $15,554,250 
to  aid  in  the  education  of  children  of 
low-income  families;  $1,072,551  for  sup- 
plementary educational  centers  and 
services;  $929,563  for  strengthening 
school  library  resources  and  instruc- 
tional materials;  and  $132,645  for 
strengthening  the  West  Virginia  State 
Department  of  Education. 

The  President's  new  education  pro- 
gram contains  many  features  which  will 
prove  particularly  beneficial  to  West  Vir- 
ginia. Children  of  low-income  families 
and  in  areas  where  the  tax  base  is  inade- 
quate have  the  right  to  get  an  education 
just  as  much  as  those  children  who  grow 
up  in  wealthy  suburbs.  I  am  glad  to  see 
the  emphasis  placed  on  improving  school 
libraries,  on  setting  up  supplementary 
educational  centers  and  regional  educa- 
tion laboratories.  The  student  assist- 
ance features  of  the  President's  higher 
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education  proposals  and  the  strength- 
cnint;  of  smaller  colleges  will  aid  also  in 
buildiny  liii'-her  education  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  throuRliout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  seen,  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  that  we  face  a  critical 
shortage  and  serious  future  demand  for 
trained  scientists.  Yet  we  must  train 
not  only  in  the  sciences,  but  it  is  also 
vital  to  educate  for  future  leadership  in 
the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities. 
Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer  once  said  that  this 
is  the  most  dangerous  period  in  all 
human  history  becau.se  up  to  now  nature 
has  controlled  man.  but  now  man  has 
learned  to  harness  and  control  certain 
elemental  forces  before  he  has  learned 
to  control  himself.  The  genius  in  the 
laboratory  must  be  matched  by  the 
genius  in  social  organization,  human 
relationships,  the  proper  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  leisure,  and  above  all  the  nurtur- 
ing of  those  spiritual  qualities  without 
which  humanity  cannot  sui-vive.  Yes. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  seek  out  and  cul- 
tivate excellence  and  superiority  in  every 
field  of  human  endeavor. 

President  Jonnson  has  blown  the 
trumpet  call  to  action.  On  this  12th  day 
of  January.  1  anr  proud  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as 
we  rise  to  our  responsibility  to  enact  a 
program  for  education  which  now  con- 
stitutes America's  great  unfinished 
business. 


LITERACY  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL 
INTERPRETATION  TESTS  MUST 
BE  ABOLISHED 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
mious  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectioJi 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  on  January  4  the 
Pi-esident  proposed  that  'we  eliminate 
every  remaming  obstacle  to  the  right  and 
opportunity  to  vote." 

The  right  to  vote  is  a  fundamental 
principle,  upon  which  rests  the  very 
foundation  of  our  democracy.  The  15th 
amendment  to  tlie  Constitution  recog- 
nizes the  vital  importance  of  the  right 
to  vote  and  declares: 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  St^ites 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  atate  on  ai-count  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. 

Despite  the  constitutional  guarantee, 
the  right  to  vote  has  been  denied  to  a 
substantial  number  of  Anjerican  citizens. 

The  fact  of  discrimination  against  Ne- 
gro citizens  in  voting  is  well  established. 
In  Mississippi  only  5  to  6  percent  of  the 
Negroes  of  voting  age  are  registered  to 
vote.  Ill  Alabama  only  18.7  percent  of 
the  nonwhites  are  registered.  In  Vir- 
ginia nonwhite  registration  is  24.8  per- 
cent, while  in  South  Carolina  and  Lou- 
isiana it  is  30  percent  and  31.4  percent, 
respectively. 

The  events  of  last  summer  focused  na- 
tional attention  on  the  efforts  of  the 


State  of  Mississippi  to  deny  Negro  cit- 
izens the  right  to  vote.  Terror,  intimi- 
dation, and  even  murder  arc  used  to  keep 
the  Negro  from  the  voting  booth. 

However,  more  subtle  means  are  also 
u.sed  to  accomplish  this  unconstitutional 
result.  The  literacy  test,  including  con- 
stitutional interpretation  te.sts.  is  a  pri- 
mary tool  employed  to  flaunt  the  15th 
amendment. 

I  have  seen  at  firsthand  how  the  con- 
stitutional interpretation  test  is  used  in 
Mississippi  to  discriminate  against  Ne- 
gro citizens. 

Section  244  of  the  Mississippi  consti- 
tution requires  tliat  an  aijphcant  "be 
able  to  read  and  write  any  section  of  the 
constitution  of  the  State  and  give  a  rea- 
sonable interpretation  thereof  to  the 
coimty  registrar."  County  clerks  have 
complete  discretion  in  administering  and 
grading  the  test.  They  select  the  sec- 
tion to  be  interpreted.  I  have  seen  sec- 
tions selected  for  Negroes  which  con- 
stitutional lawyers  would  find  difficult  to 
explain.  On  the  other  hand,  white  appli- 
cants are  given  the  easiest  sections. 

Even  when  a  reasonable  interpretation 
has  been  given  by  a  Negro,  the  appUca- 
tion  has  been  rejected.  In  many  in- 
stances whites  who  were  unable  to  inter- 
pret the  simple  sections  have  been  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  does  not  abolish  con- 
stitutional interpretation  tests  and  simi- 
lar devices  js  a  glaring  omission  which 
must  be  corrected  immediately.  The 
time  is  long  overdue  to  end  discrimina- 
tion in  voting  and  abolish  all  literacy 
tests. 

Today  I  have  introduced  the  first  bill 
to  amend  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
It  outlaws  all  literacy  tests  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  voting  in  any  election— State  or 
Federal.  Literacy  tests,  interpretation 
and  comprehension  tests,  tests  designed 
to  test  reasoning  ability  or  power  of 
analysis  are  obstacles  to  the  right  and 
opportunity  to  vote  which  must  be  elim- 
inated. 

The  abolition  of  literacy  tests  will  also 
make  it  possible  for  large  numbers  of 
Spanish-speaking  citizens  of  New  York 
and  other  States  to  exercise  their  rights 
to  vote  which  have  been  impeded  by  the 
existence  of  literacy  requirements — no 
matter  how  fairly  and  objectively  admin- 
istered. In  a  democracy  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  erect  .barriers  to  the  franchise, 
and  Congress  must  remove  them  wlier- 
ever  they  exist. 


HARBOR  AT  PORT  ORFORD.  OREG. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  seeks 
the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  improving  the  harbor  at  Port 
Orford.  Oreg.,  the  only  port  on  the 
Oregon  coast  that  has  relied  solely  on 
its  own  efforts  to  create  a  safe  harbor  for 


commerce  and  refuge.  Poit  Orford  has 
never  had  a  Federal  project  for  naviga- 
tion. 

The  people  of  Port  Orford.  at  their 
own  expense  30  years  ago.  constructed  a 
lumber  and  fish  pier.  This  was  de- 
stroyed by  storm  the  following  year, 
and  the  people  rebuilt  the  pier  again 
with  only  local  funds  and  constructed 
a  breakwater  to  protect  the  harbor  to 
the  extent  they  could  from  the  ravages 
of  winter  storms. 

But  this  was  not  enough  protection 
because  they  had  to  rebuild  the  pier  four 
times  and  extend  the  breakwater  for 
additional  protection,  again  with  local 
funds  only. 

This  harbor  is  vital  to  the  livelihoods 
of  the  people  in  the  Port  Orford  area 
but,  as  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
study  points  out.  the  exposure  to  winter 
storms  hampers  the  use  of  the  harbor. 
The  corps  has  recommended  a  550-foot 
extension  of  the  breakwater  to  eliminate 
damages  to  the  terminal  structures,  as- 
sure more  efficient  and  economical  move- 
ment of  wood  products,  and  permit  safe 
moorage  of  fishing  boats  and  other  small 
craft.  Corps  studies  showed  a  1.9  cost 
benefit  ratio  for  this  feasible  and  neces- 
sary harbor  improvement. 

The  people  of  the  Port  Orford  area 
are  to  be  complimented  for  their  willing- 
ness to  carry  this  burden  alone  for 
decades.  They  have  invested  almost 
$500,000  to  create  a  commercially  effi- 
cient harbor  as  well  as  a  safe  refuge  port. 

Port  Orford  is  a  deepwater  port.  No 
bar  hampers  ingress  and  egress.  Its  de- 
velopment is  essential  to  the  economic 
growth  of  the  community. 

If  this  port  is  to  serve  the  commercial 
needs  of  the  area  upon  which  the  people 
depend  for  their  livings,  and  if  the  port 
is  to  be  protected  from  winter  storais 
and  serve  as  a  refuge,  the  breakwater 
must  be  extended.  It  is  economically 
feasible.  It  is  necessary.  But  local 
people  can  no  longer  carry  the  burden 
alone.  The  estimated  total  cost  of  the 
project  would  be  $696,000. 

I  am  confident  this  project  will  have  ' 
the  support  of  the  Congress. 


CODE  OF  ETHICS  FOR  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  HOUSE  AND  THEIR  LEGIS- 
LATIVE EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RfilD  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  House  resolu- 
tion which  would  establish  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  House  a  comprehensive 
code  of  ethics  for  Members  and  their 
legislative  employees.  It  specifically  re- 
quires the  select  committee  lo  make  its 
recommendations  within  1  year.  My  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York,  Jacob  K.  Javits.  is  also 
introducing  today  in  the  other  body  sim- 
ilar legislation  relating  to  Senators  and 
their  legislative  employees. 
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It  is  essential  in  my  judgment  that 
the  House  regain  to  every  extent  possi- 
Ijle  the  confidence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  the  area  of  congressional  ethics. 

We  cannot  continue  to  function  with 
a  double  .standard  of  ethics — one  set  for 
the  executive  branch,  but  none  for  the 
legislative  branch.  In  1962  the  Congress 
passed  a  modern  conflicts-of-interest 
code  for  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. This  was  a  signal  achievement 
and  represented  the  first  major  overhaul 
of  our  conflicts-of-intere.st  laws  in  the 
20th  century.  However,  an  appropriate 
code  for  employees  and  Members  of  the 
Congress  totaling  .some  25,000  was  not 
enacted.  This  is  an  omission  which 
should  be  promptly  remedied. 

The  resolution  would  establish  an  in- 
teiim  code  of  ethics — which  would  re- 
quiie  a  Member  of  the  House  to  file  with 
the  Comptroller  General  a  record  of  any 
financial  interests  valued  at  $5,000  or 
more — in  an  activity  which  is  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  Federal  regulatory 
agency.  It  would  ban  the  use  of  con- 
fidential information  for  other  than  of- 
ficial purposes;  and  would  bar  the  use 
of  ofTicial  influence  to  gain  special  privi- 
leges or  exemptions.  Another  provision 
would  require  Members  of  the  House  to 
disclose  any  pecuriiary  interest  in  the 
passage  or  defeat  of  legislation  before 
voting  on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  introducing  a 
companion  measure  which  would  amend 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  to  re- 
quire that  any  written  or  oral  commu- 
nication between  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress or  his  staff  and  a  regulatory  agency 
in  adjudicatory  proceedings  be  made  a 
part  of  the  public  record. 

In  a  word,  I.  along  with  others  of  my 
colleagues,  urge  the  need  for  Congress 
to  put  its  own  Houses  in  order.  Only 
in  this  fashion  can  we  be  a  respected 
and  truly  coordinate  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

TOWARD  FULL  EDUCATIONAL  OP- 
PORTUNITY—MESSAGE FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO.  45) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  1787,  the  Continental  Congress  de- 
clared in  the  Northwest  Ordinance: 

Schools  and  the  moans  of  education  shall 
forever  be  encouraged. 

America  is  strong  and  prosperous  and 
free  because  for  178  years  we  have  hon- 
ored that  commitment. 

In  the  United  States  today — 

One-quarter  of  all  Americans  are  in 
the  Nation's  classrooms. 

High  school  attendance  has  grown 
eighteenfold  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury— six  times  as  fast  as  the  population. 

College  enrollment  has  advanced 
eightyfold.  Americans  today  support  a 
fourth  of  the  world's  institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  a  third  of  its  pro- 
fessors and  college  students. 


In  the  life  of  the  individual,  education 
is  always  an  unfinished  task. 

And  in  the  life  of  this  Nation,  the  ad- 
vancement of  education  is  a  continuing 
challenge. 

There  is  a  darker  side  to  education  in 
America: 

One  student  out  of  every  three  now  in 
the  fifth  grade  will  drop  out  before  fin- 
ishing high  school — if  the  present  rate 
continues. 

Almost  a  million  young  people  will  con- 
tinue to  quit  school  each  year — if  our 
schools  fail  to  stimulate  their  desire  to 
learn. 

Over  100,000  of  our  brightest  high 
.school  graduates  each  year  will  not  go 
to  college — and  many  others  will  leave 
college — if  the  opportunity  for  higher 
education  is  not  expanded. 

The  cost  of  this  neglect  runs  high — 
both  for  the  youth  and  the  Nation. 

Unemployment  of  young  people  with 
an  eighth-grade  education  or  less  is  four 
times  the  national  average. 

Jobs  filled  by  high  school  graduates 
rose  by  40  percent  in  the  last  10  years. 
Jobs  for  those  with  less  .schooling  de- 
creased by  nearly  10  percent. 

We  can  measure  the  cost  in  even 
starker  terms.  We  now  spend  about  $450 
a  year  per  child  in  our  public  schools. 
But  we  spend  $1,800  a  year  to  keep  a 
delinquent  youth  in  a  detention  home, 
$2,500  a  year  for  a  family  on  rehef ,  $3,500 
a  year  for  a  criminal  in  State  prison. 

The  growing  numbers  of  young  people 
reaching  school  age  demand  that  we 
move  swiftly  even  to  stand  still. 

Attendance  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  will  increase  by  4  million  in 
the  next  5  years.  Four  hundred  thou- 
sand new  classrooms  will  be  needed  to 
meet  this  growth.  But  almost  one-half 
million  of  the  Nation's  existing  class- 
rooms are  already  more  than  30  years 
old. 

The  post- World  War  II  boom  in  babies 
has  now  reached  college  age.  And  by 
1970,  our  colleges  must  be  prepared  to 
add  50  percent  more  enrollment  to  their 
presently  overcrowded  facilities. 

In  the  past,  Congress  has  supported  an 
increasing  commitment  to  education  in 
America.  Last  year,  I  signed  historic 
measures  passed  by  the  88th  Congress  to 
provide — 

Facilities  badly  needed  by  universities, 
colleges,  and  community  colleges; 

Major  new  resources  for  vocational 
training; 

More  loans  and  fellowships  for  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  higher  education; 

Enlarged  and  improved  training  for 
physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses. 

I  propose  that  the  89th  Congress  join 
me  in  extending  the  commitment  still 
further.  I  propose  that  we  declare  a  na- 
tional goal  of  full  educational  oppor- 
tunity. 

Every  child  must  be  encouraged  to  get 
as  much  education  as  he  has  the  ability 
to  take. 

We  want  this  not  only  for  his  sake — 
but  for  the  Nation's  sake. 

Nothing  matters  more  to  the  future  of 
our  country:  not  our  military  prepared- 
ness— for  armed  might  is  worthless  if  we 
lack  the  brainpower  to  build  a  w'orld  of 
peace;    not  our  productive   economy — 


for  we  cannot  sustain  growth  without 
trained  manpower;  not  our  democratic 
system  of  goverrunent — for  freedom  is 
fragile  if  citizens  are  ignorant. 

We  must  demand  that  our  schools  in- 
crease not  only  the  quantity  but  the 
quality  of  America's  education.  For  we 
recognize  that  nuclear  age  problems  can- 
not be  solved  with  horse-and-buggy 
learning.  The  three  R's  of  our  school 
system  must  be  supported  by  the  three 
T's — teachers  who  are  superior,  tech- 
niques of  instruction  that  are  modem, 
and  thinking  about  education  which 
places  it  first  in  all  our  plans  and  hopes. 

Specifically,  four  major  tasks  confront 
us: 

To  bring  better  education  to  millions 
of  disadvantaged  youths  who  need  it 
most; 

To  put  the  best  educational  equipment 
and  ideas  and  innovations  within  reach 
of  all  students ; 

To  advance  the  technology  of  teaching 
and  the  training  of  teachers; 

To  provide  incentives  for  those  who 
wish  to  learn  at  every  stage  along  the 
road  to  learning. 

Our  program  must  match  the  magni- 
tude of  these  tasks.  The  budget  on  edu- 
cation which  I  request  for  fiscal  year 
1966  will  contain  a  total  of  $4.1  billion. 
This  includes  $1.1  billion  to  finance  pro- 
grams established  by  the  88th  Congress. 
I  will  submit  a  request  for  $1.5  billion 
in  new  obligational  authority  to  finance 
the  programs  described  in  this  message. 
This  expenditure  is  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  developing  our  Nation's  most  price- 
less resource. 

In  all  that  we  do.  we  mean  to  strength- 
en our  State  and  community  education 
systems.  Federal  assistance  does  not 
mean  Federal  control — as  past  programs 
have  proven.  The  late  Senator  Robert 
Taf  t  declared : 

Education  is  primarily  a  State  function — 
but  in  the  field  of  education,  as  in  the  fields 
of  health,  relief  and  medical  care,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  secondary  obligation 
to  see  that  there  is  a  basic  floor  under  those 
essential  services  for  all  adults  and  children 
in  the  United  States. 

In  this  spirit,  I  urge  that  we  now  push 
ahead  with  the  No.  1  business  of 
the  American  people — the  education  of 
our  youth  in  preschools,  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  and  in  the  colleges 
and  universities. 

I.  PRESCHOOL  PROGRAM 

My  budget  will  include  up  to  $150  mil- 
lion for  preschool  projects  under  the 
community  action  program  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act. 

Education  must  begin  with  the  very 
young.  The  child  from  the  urban  or 
rural  slum  frequently  misses  his  chance 
even  before  he  begins  school.  Tests 
show  that  he  is  usually  a  year  behind  in 
academic  attainment  by  the  time  he 
reaches  third  grade — and  up  to  3  years 
behind  if  he  reaches  the  eighth  grade.  By 
then  the  handicap  has  grown  too  great 
for  many  children.  Their  horizons  are 
narrowed ;  their  prospects  for  lifetimes  of 
failure  have  hardened.  A  large  percent- 
age of  our  young  people  whose  family 
incomes  are  less  than  $2,000  do  not  go 
beyond  the  eighth  grade. 
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Preschool  programs  have  demon- 
strated marked  success  In  overcoming 
this  Initial  handicap: 

In  New  York  City,  children  from  slum 
neighborhoods  who  attended  nursery 
school  have  ixMformed  better  when 
tested  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades 
than  those  who  did  not  attend. 

In  Baltimore,  children  with  language 
and  cultural  handicaps  are  being  helped 
greatly  by  a  preschool  program.  Accord- 
ing to  preliminary  reports,  two-thirds  of 
them  are  in  the  top  50  percent  of  their 
kindergarten  and  first-grade  classes  on 
a  city  wide  measure:  one-sixth  of  them 
are  in  the  top  quarter. 

But  today,  almost-  half  of  our  school 
districts  conduct  no  kindergarten  classes. 
Public  nursery  schools  are  found  in  only 
about  100  of  our  26,000  school  districts. 
We  must  expand  our  preschool  program 
in  order  to  reach  disadvantaged  children 
early. 

Action  on  a  wide  front  will  begin  this 
summer  through  a  special  "head  start" 
program  for  children  who  are  scheduled 
to  begin  school  next  fall.  In  addition, 
funds  for  low-income  schools,  regional 
education  laboratories,  and  supplemen- 
tary educational  centers  and  services — 
recommended  below— will  be  devoted  to 
these  vital  preschool  programs. 

II.    ELEMENTARY    AND    SECONUAKY    SCHOOLS 

Elementary  and  secondary  schools  are 
the  foundation  of  our  education  system. 

Forty-eight  million  students  are  now 
in  our  grade  and  high  schools. 

Seventy-one  percent  of  the  Nation's 
expenditures  for  education  are  spent  on 
elementary  and  secondary  schooling. 

If  these  schools  are  to  do  their  job 
properly,  they  need  help  and  they  need 
it  now.  I  propose  that  we  give  first 
priority  to  a  program  of: 

A.  Aid  to  low-income  school  districts: 

I  recommend  that  legislation  be  en- 
acted to  authorize  a  major  program  of 
assistance  to  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  serving  children  of  low- 
income  families.  My  budget  for  liscal 
year  1966  will  request  $1  billion  for  this 
new  program. 

One  hundred  years  ago.  a  man  with 
6  or  7  years  of  schooling  stood  well  above 
the  average.  His  chances  to  get  ahead 
were  as  good  as  the  next  man's.  But  to- 
day, lack  of  formal  education  is  likely 
to  mean  low  wages,  frequent  unemploy- 
ment, and  a  home  in  an  urban  or  rural 
slum. 

Poverty  has  many  roots  but  the  tap- 
root is  ignorance. 

Poverty  is  the  lot  of  two-thirds  of  the 
families  in  which  the  family  head  has 
had  8  years  or  less  of  schooling. 

Twenty  percent  of  the  youth  aged  18 
to  24  with  an  eighth-grade  education  or 
less  are  unemployed— four  times  the  na- 
tional average. 

Just  as  ignorance  breeds  poverty,  pov- 
erty all  too  often  breeds  ignorance  in  the 
next  generation. 

Nearly  half  the  youth  rejected  by  Se- 
lective Service  for  educational  deficiency 
have  fathers  who  are  unemployed  or  else 
working  in  unskilled  and  low-income 
jobs. 

Fathers  of  more  than  one-half  of  the 
draft  rejectees  did  not  complete  the 
eighth  grade. 


The  burden  on  the  Nation's  schools  is 
not  evenly  distributed.  Low-income 
families  are  heavily  concentrated  in  par- 
ticular urbah  neighborhoods  or  rural 
areas.  Paced  with  the  largest  educa- 
tional needs,  many  of  these  school  dis- 
tricts have  inadequate  financial  re- 
sources, lliis  imbalance  has  been  in- 
creased by  the^ovement  of  high-income 
families  from  the  center  of  cities  to  the 
suburbs — and  their  replacement  by  low- 
income  families  from  rural  areas. 

The  live  States  with  the  lowest  in- 
comes spend  only  an  average  of  $276  per 
pupil,  less  than  half  the  average  of  the 
five  highest  income  States. 

Despite  a  massive  effort,  our  big  cities 
generally  spend  only  about  two-thirds  as 
much  per  pupil  as  their  adjacent  suburbs. 

In  our  15  largest  cities,  60  percent  of 
the  lOth-grade  students  from  poverty 
neighborhoods  drop  out  before  finishing 
high  .school. 

This  is  a  national  problem.  Federal 
action  is  needed  to  assist  the  States  and 
localities  in  bringing  the  full  benefits  of 
education  to  children  of  low-income 
families. 

Assistance  will  be  provided — 

On  the  basis  of  census  data  showing 
the  distribution  of  low-income  families 
among  the  counties  or  school  districts 
within  States. 

Throuuh  payments  made  to  States  for 
distribution  to  school  districts. 

With  the  assurance  that  the  funds  will 
be  used  for  improving  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation in  schools  serving  low-income 
areas. 

On  the  condition  that  Federal  funds 
will  not  be  used  to  reduce  State  and  local 
fiscal  efforts. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  children  within 
the  area  served,  including  those  who  par- 
ticipate in  shared  services  or  other  spe- 
cial educational  projects. 

B.  School  library  resources  and  in- 
structional materials: 

I  recommend  legislation  to  authorize 
Federal  grants  to  States  to  assist  in  the 
purchase  of  books  for  school  libraries 
and  for  student  use.  to  be  made  available 
to  children  in  public  and  private  non- 
profit elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Thomas  Caiiyle  once  said: 

All  that  mankind  has  done,  thought, 
gained  or  been:  it  is  lying  as  In  magic  pres- 
ervation in  the  pages  of  books. 

Yet  our  school  libraries  arc  limping 
along. 

Almost  70  percent  of  the  public  ele- 
mentary schools  have  no  libraries. 
Eighty-four  percent  lack  librarians  to 
teach  children  the  value  of  learning 
through  good  books. 

Many  schools  have  an  average  of  less 
than  one-half  book  per  child. 

To  meet  the  accepted  standards  for 
libraiy  materials  would  require  a  four- 
fold increase  in  current  expenditures  in 
our  major  cities. 

The  explosion  of  knowledge  and  the 
rapid  revision  of  curriculums  in  the 
schools  has  created  new  demands  for 
school  textbooks.  The  obsolete  text  can 
suffocate  the  learning  process.  Yet  the 
cost  of  purchasing  textbooks  at  increas- 
ing prices  puts  a  major  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  education — an  obstacle  that  can 
and  must  be  eliminated. 


C.  Supplementary  educational  cen- 
ters and  services: 

I  recommend  a  program  of  Federal 
grants  for  supplementary  education  cen- 
ters and  services  within  the  community. 
We  think  of  schools  as  places  where 
youth  learns,  but  our  schools  also  need 
to  learn. 

The  educational  gap  we  face  is  one  of 
quality  as  well  as  quantity. 

Exciting  experiments  in  education  are 
underway,  supported  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, and  other  Government  agencies, 
and  by  private  philanthroi^ic  founda- 
tions. Many  of  our  children  have 
studied  the  "new"  math.  There  are 
highly  effective  ways  of  teaching  high 
school  physics,  biology,  chemistry,  and 
foreign  languages. 

We  need  to  take  full  advantage  of 
these  and  other  innovations.  Specialists 
can  spark  the  interest  of  disadvantaged 
students.  Remedial  reading  courses 
open  up  new  vistas  for  slow  learners. 
Gifted  students  can  be  brought  along  at  a 
faster  pace. 

Yet  such  special  educational  services 
are  not  available  in  many  communities. 
A  limited  local  tax  base  cannot  stand  the 
expen.se.  Most  individual  .schools  are 
not  large  enough  to  justify  the  services. 
The  supplementary  center  can  pro- 
vide such  services  as: 

Special  courses  in  science,  foreign  lan- 
guages, literature,  music,  and  art. 

Programs  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped and  mentally  retarded. 

Instruction  in  the  sciences  and  human- 
ities during  the  summer  for  economically 
and  culturally  deprived  children. 

Special  assistance  after  regular  school 
hours. 

Common  facilities  that  can  be  main- 
tained more  efficiently  for  a  group  of 
schools  than  for  a  single  school — labora- 
tories, libraries,  auditoriums,  and 
theaters. 

A  system  by  which  gifted  persons  can 
teach  part  time  to  provide  scarce  talents. 
A  means  of  introducing  into  the  school 
system  new  courses,  instructional  ma- 
terials, and  teaching  practices. 

A  way  of  tapping  the  community's 
extracurricular  resources  for  the  benefit 
of  students — museums,  concert,  and  lec- 
ture programs,  and  industrial  labora- 
tories. 

Within  each  community,  public  and 
private  nonprofit  schools  and  agencies 
will  cooperate  to  devise  the  plan  and  ad- 
minister the  program  for  these  supple- 
mentary centers.  Their  services  should 
be  adapted  to  meet  the  pressing  needs 
of  each  locality. 
D.  Regional  education  laboratories: 
I  recommend  the  establishment  under 
the  Cooperative  Research  Act  of  regional 
educational  laboratories  which  will  un- 
dertake research,  train  teachers,  and 
implement  tested  research  findings. 

I  further  recommend  amendments  to 
tlic  act  to — 

Broaden  the  types  of  research  orga- 
nizations now  eligible  for  educational 
projects. 
Train  educational  research  personnel. 
Provide  grants  for  research,  develop- 
ment of  new  curricula,  dissemination  of 
information,  and  implementation  of  edu- 
cational innovations. 


Support  construction  of  research  fa- 
cilities and  the  purchase  of  research 
equipment. 

Under  au.spices  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  educators  have  worked  with 
scientists — including  Nobel  laureates — 
to  develop  courses  which  capture  the  ex- 
citement of  contemporary  science.  They 
have  prepared  totally  new  Instructional 
materials — laboratory  equipment,  text- 
books, teachers'  guides,  films,  supple- 
mentary reading,  and  examinations. 
After  testing  they  are  made  available  to 
public  and  private  schools. 

We  need  to  extend  our  research  and 
development — to  history,  literature,  and 
economics;  to  art  and  music;  to  read- 
in?,  writing,  and  speaking;  to  occupa- 
tional, vocational,  and  technical  educa- 
tion. We  need  to  extend  it  to  all  .stages 
of  learning — preschool,  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  college  and  graduate 
training. 

Regional  laboratories  for  education 
offer  great  promise.  They  draw  equally 
upon  educators  and  the  practitioners  in 
all  fields  of  learning — mathematicians, 
scientists,  social  scientists,  linguists,  mu- 
sicians, artists,  and  writers.  They  help 
both  to  improve  curricula  and  to  train 
teachers. 

E.  Strengthening  State  educational 
agencies: 

I  recommend  a  program  of  grants  to 
State  educational  agencies. 

State  leadership  becomes  increa,singly 
important  as  we  seek  to  improve  the 
quality  of  elementai-y  and  secondary 
education. 

We  should  assist  the  States  by 
strengthening  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation in  their  efforts  to — 

Provide  consultative  and  technical  as- 
sistance for  local  school  districts  and 
local  school  leadership. 

Formulate  long-range  plans. 

Expand  educational  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

Improve  local  and  State  information 
about  education. 

Identify  emerging  educational  prob- 
lems. 

Provide  for  the  training  of  State  and 
local  education  personnel. 

Conduct  periodic  evaluation  of  educa- 
tional programs. 

Promote  teacher  improvement  courses. 

These  new  progrr^ms  will  substantially 
augment  community  resources  in  the 
war  against  poverty.  As  provided  by 
sections  611  and  612  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  I  will  see  that 
the  new  elforts  are  kept  in  step  with  our 
other  antipoverty  efforts. 

In  those  localities  where  the  commu- 
nity has  undertaken  a  community  ac- 
tion program  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act,  the  community  agency 
should  participate  in  the  planning  of 
these  new  educational  programs  and  in 
their  coordination  with  on-going  and 
developing  antipoverty  efforts. 

Enactment  of  these  proposals  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  is  of 
utmost  urgency.  I  urge  early  and  favor- 
able consideration  by  the  Congress. 

III.    HIGHER    EDUCATION 

Higher  education  is  no  longer  a  lux- 
ury, but  a  necessity. 


Programs  enacted  by  Congress  in 
the  past  have  contributed  greatly  to 
strengthening  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. These  will  be  carried  forward  un- 
der my  1966  budget,  which  includes: 

An  additional  $179  million  to  assist 
construction  of  college  classrooms,  li- 
braries, and  laboratories. 

An  additional  $25  million  for  4,500 
more  graduate  fellowships  to  overcome 
college  teaching  shortages. 

An  additional  $110  million  to  further 
basic  research  in  the  universities,  to  pro- 
vide science  fellowships,  and  to  promote 
science  education. 

But  we  need  to  do  more : 

To  extend  the  opportunity  for  higher 
education  more  broadly  among  lower 
and  middle  income  families. 

To  help  .small  and  less  well  developed 
colleges  improve  their  programs. 

To  enrich  the  library  resources  of  col- 
leges and  universities. 

To  draw  upon  the  unique  and  invalu- 
able resources  of  our  great  universities 
to  deal  with  national  problems  of  poverty 
and  community  development. 

A.    ASSISTANCE   TO    STUDENTS 

1.  Scholarships: 

I  recommend  a  program  of  scholar- 
ships for  needy  and  qualified  high  school 
graduates  to  enable  them  to  enter  and  to 
continue  in  college. 

Loans  authorized  by  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  currently  assist 
nearly  300,000  college  students.  Still  the 
following  conditions  exist: 

Each  year  an  estimated  100,000  young 
people  of  demonstrated  ability  fail  to  go 
on  to  college  because  of  lack  of  money. 
Many  thousands  more  from  low-income 
families  must  borrow  heavily  to  meet  col- 
lege costs. 

Only  one  out  of  three  young  people 
from  low-income  families  attend  col- 
lege compared  with  four  out  of  five  from 
high-income  families. 

For  many  young  people  from  poor 
families  loans  are  not  enough  to  open 
the  way  to  higher  education. 

Under  this  program,  a  special  effort 
will  be  made  to  identify  needy  students 
of  promise  early  in  their  high  school  ca- 
reers. The  scholarship  will  serve  as  a 
building  block,  to  be  augmented  by  work- 
study  and  other  support,  so  that  the 
needy  student  can  chart  his  own  course  in 
higher  studies. 

My  1966  budget  provides  sufficient 
funds  for  grants  to  help  up  to  140,000 
students  in  the  first  year. 

2.  Expansion  of  work-study  opportu- 
nity and  guaranteed  low-interest  loans. 

I  recommend — 

That  the  existing  college  work-study 
program  be  made  available  to  more  stu- 
dents and  that  authority  for  the  pro- 
gram be  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

That  a  part  of  the  cost  of  interest  pay- 
ments on  guaranteed  private  loans  to  col- 
lege students  be  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Going  to  college  is  increasingly  ex- 
pensive. A  student  must  pay  nearly 
$2,400  a  year  in  a  private  college  and 
about  81,600  in  a  public  college.  ThCoC 
costs  may  rise  by  one-third  over  the 
next  decade. 


Two  aids  should  be  extended  to  meet 
the  heavy  costs  of  college  education. 
First,  the  existing  work-study  program 
should  be  expanded  for  students  from 
low-income  families  and  extended  to 
students  from  middle-income  families. 
Under  this  program  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  90  percent  of  the  wages 
earned  by  students  on  useful  projects. 
This  will  enable  a  student  to  earn  on  the 
average  of  $450  during  a  school  year, 
and  up  to  $500  more  during  the  summer. 

Second,  many  families  cannot  cover 
all  of  college  expenses  on  an  out-of- 
pocket  basis.  We  should  assure  greater 
availability  of  private  credit  on  reason- 
able terms  and  conditions.  This  can  best 
be  done  by  paying  part  of  interest  cost 
of  guaranteed  loans  made  by  private 
lenders — a  more  effective,  fairer,  and  far 
less  costly  way  of  providing  assistance 
than  the  various  tax  credit  devices  which 
have  been  proposed. 

B.    AID  TO  SMALLER  COLLEGES 

I  recommend  that  legislation  be  en- 
acted to  strengthen  less  developed  col- 
leges. 

Many  of  our  smaller  colleges  are 
lacking  proper  accreditation,  and  others 
face  constantly  the  threat  of  losing  ac- 
creditation. Many  are  isolated  from  the 
main  currents  of  academic  life. 

Private  sources  and  States  alone  can- 
not carry  the  whole  burden  of  doing  what 
must  be  done  for  these  important  units  in 
our  total  educational  system;  Federal 
aid  is  essential. 

Universities  should  be  encouraged  to 
enter  into  cooperative  relationships  to 
help  less  developed  colleges,  including 
such  assistance  as: 

A  program  of  faculty  exchanges. 

Special  programs  to  enable  faculty 
members  of  small  colleges  to  renew  and 
extend  knowiedge  of  their  fields. 

A  national  fellowship  program  to  en- 
courage highly  qualified  young  gradu- 
ate students  and  insti'uctors  in  large 
universities  to  augment  the  teaching  re- 
sources of  small  colleges. 

The  development  of  joint  programs  to 
make  more  efficient  use  of  available  fa- 
cilities and  faculty. 

In  union  there  is  strength.  This  is  the 
basic  premise  of  my  recommendation. 

C.    SUPPORT  FOR  COLLEGE  LIBRARY  RESOURCES 

I  recommend  enactment  of  legislation 
for  purchase  of  books  and  library  mate- 
rials to  strengthen  college  teaching  and 
research. 

Fifty  percent  of  our  4-year  institutions 
and  82  percent  of  our  2-year  institutions 
fall  below  accepted  professional  stand- 
ards in  the  number  of  volumes  possessed. 

As  student  enrollment  mounts,  we 
must  look  not  only  to  the  physical  growth 
of  our  colleges  and  universities.  They 
must  be  developed  as  true  centers  of  in- 
tellectual activity.  To  construct  a  library 
building  is  meaningless  unless  there  are 
books  to  bring  life  to  the  library. 

D.    UNIVERSITY-COMMUNITY     EXTENSION 
PROGRAM 

I  recommend  a  program  of  grants  to 
support  university  extension  concentrat- 
ing on  problems  of  the  community. 

Institutions  of  higher  learning  are  be- 
ing called  on  ever  more  frequently  for 
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public  service — for  defense  research,  for- 
eign development,  and  countless  other 
programs.  They  have  performed  mag- 
nificently. We  must  now  call  upon  them 
to  meet  new  needs. 

Once.  90  percent  of  our  population 
earned  its  living  from  the  land.  A  wise 
Congress  enacted  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862 
and  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887  which  helped 
the  State  universities  help  the  American 
people.  With  the  aid  of  the  land-grant 
colleges.  American  agriculture  produced 
overwhelming  abundance. 

Today.  70  percent  of  our  people  live  in 
urban  communities.  They  are  con- 
fronted by  problems  of  poverty,  resi- 
dential blight,  polluted  air  and  water,  in- 
adequate mass  transportation  and  health 
services,  strained  human  relations,  and 
overburdened  municipal  services. 

Our  great  universities  have  the  skills 
and  knowledge  to  match  these  mountain- 
ous problems.  They  can  offer  expert 
guidance  in  community  planning;  re- 
search and  development  in  pressing  edu- 
cational problems:  economic  and  job 
market  studies;  continuing  education  of 
the  community's  professional  and  busi- 
ness leadership;  and  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged. 

The  role  of  the  university  must  extend 
far  beyond  the  ordinary  extension-type 
operation.  Its  research  findings  and 
talents  must  be  made  available  to  the 
community.  Faculty  must  be  called 
upon  for  consulting  activities.  Pilot 
projects,  seminars,  conferences.  TV  pro- 
grams, and  task  forces  drawing  on  many 
departments  of  the  university — all  should 
be  brought  into  play. 

This  is  a  demanding  assignment  for 
the  universities,  and  many  are  not  now 
ready  for  it.  The  time  has  come  for  us 
to  help  the  university  to  face  problems 
of  the  city  as  it  once  faced  problems  of 
the  farm. 

E.  SPECLAL  MANPOWER  NEEDS 

We  must  also  ask  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  help  overcome  certain  acute 
deficiencies  in  trained  manpower.  At 
least  100.000  more  professional  librarians 
are  needed  for  service  in  public  libraries 
and  in  schools  and  colleges.  We  need 
140.000  more  teachers  for  handicapped 
children. 

I  recommend: 

Grants  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  training  of  school,  college,  and 
community  librarians  and  related  serv- 
ices. 

Extension  and  expansion  of  grants  for 
training  teachers  and  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

CONCLUSION 

In  1838.  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  the  sec- 
ond President  of  the  Republic  of  Texas 
and  the  father  of  Texas  education,  de- 
clared : 

The  cultivated  mind  is  tlie  guardian  genius 
of  democracy.  It  is  the  only  dictator  that 
freeman  acknowledges.  It  is  the  only  se- 
curity that  freeman  desires. 

Throughout  the  history  of  our  Nation, 
the  United  States  has  recognized  this 
truth.  But  during  the  periods  when  the 
country  has  been  most  astir  with  creative 
activity,  when  it  most  keenly  sensed  the 
sturdiness  of  the  old  reaching  out  for 


the  vigor  of  the  new,  it  has  given  special 
attention  to  its  educational  system. 

This  was  true  in  the  expansive  1820's 
and  1830's,  when  the  American  people 
acted  decisively  to  build  a  public  school 
system  for  the  lower  grades.  It  was 
no  less  true  at  the  vigorous  turn  of  the 
20th  century,  when  high  schools  were 
developed  for  the  millions.  Again,  dur- 
ing the  questing  1930's,  fresh  ideas 
stirred  the  traditions  of  the  ruler  and 
blackboard. 

We  are  now  embarked  on  another  ven- 
ture to  put  the  American  dream  to  work 
in  meeting  the  new  demands  of  a  new 
day.  Once  again  we  must  start  where 
men  who  would  improve  their  society 
have  always  known  they  must  begin — 
with  an  educational  system  restudied,  re- 
inforced, and  revitalized. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  January  12, 1965. 
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THE  PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE  ON 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Powell],  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor, may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
on  the  President's  message  and  include 
extraneous  matter,  fact  sheets,  and  other 
pertinent  data. 

The  SPEAKER.'  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration's  pro- 
posals on  education  as  enumerated  above, 
I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  summary  fact  sheet  on  the  pro- 
posals, as  embodied  in  "The  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965": 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
OF  1965 

Authorization  for  fiscal  1966 

Millions 

Title  I — Education  of  children  of  low- 
income  families $1,000 

Title  II — School  library  resources  and 

instructional    materials 100 

Title  III — Supplementary  education- 
al centers  and  services 100 

Title  IV — Educational    research    and 
training;  Cooperative  Research  Act.  45 

Title  V — State  departments  of  educa- 
tion     10 

Total    1,255 

TITLE    I — IMPROVEMENT    OF    THE    EDUCATION    OF 
CHILDREN   OF   LOW-INCOME  FAMILIES 

Background 

"Every  child  must  have  the  best  educa- 
tion our  Nation  can  provide,"  the  President 
said  in  his  1965  state  of  the  Union  address. 

Poverty  paralyzes  efforts  to  bring  proper 
educational  services  and  facilities  within 
the  reach  of  all  the  Nation's  children.  Left 
unchecked,  poverty's  adverse  effects  become 
chronic  and  contagious,  often  leading  to  de- 
linquency and  crime. 

Two-thirds  of  the  families  whose  head  has 
fewer  than  9  years  of  education  are  in 
poverty.  Of  those  youths  aged  18  to  24  with 
an  eighth-grade  education  or  less,  20 
percent  are  unemployed.  In  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  in  1960,  there  were  2.3  million  school- 
age  children  living  in  families  earning  less 
than  $1,000  annually;  5  million  children  liv- 
ing in  families  earning  less  than  $2,000  a 
year. 


In  the  slums,  the  schools  are  overcrowded; 
many  are  obsolete  and  unsafe.  At  least  30 
percent  of  our  schoolchildren  go  to  school 
in  classes  averaging  30  or  more  pupils.  In 
remote  rural  areas,  schools  often  offer  inade- 
quate programs  in  inadequate  facilities. 

Of  the  1.7  million  classrooms  now  operat- 
ing, nearly  one-third  were  opened  prior  to 
1930  and  have  since  fallen  far  below  accept- 
able standards.  In  some  of  our  city  slums. 
abo\it  half  of  all  classrooms  are  at  least  50 
years  old;  many  are  still  not  fireproof. 

Despite  a  massive  effort  on  the  part  of  our 
major  cities,  they  generally  spend  only  two- 
thirds  as  much  per  pupil  as  their  suburbs. 
Up  to  one-third  of  the  children  in  these  cities 
are  culturally  and  economically  deprived, 
and  from  their  number  stem  about  80  per- 
cent of  all  dropouts. 

The  disadvantaged  child  Is  a  year  behind 
in  mastering  school  work  by  the  time  he 
reaches  the  third  grade  and  up  to  3 
years  behind  if  he  reaches  the  eighth.  Re- 
search shows  that  culturally  disadvantaged 
children  have  only  1  chance  in  1.000  to  ac- 
quire effective  learning  habits  without  the 
benefit  of  special  preschool  orientation.  This 
points  to  the  need  for  services  and  facilities 
in  behalf  of  deprived  youngsters. 

Over  tlie  1963-73  period,  public  elementary 
school  enrollments  are  expected  to  climb 
from  29.4  million  to  32.1  million,  an  in- 
crease of  9  percent.  Meanwhile,  in  nonpub- 
lic elementary  schools,  the  estimated  rise 
is  from  5.4  million  to  5.9  million,  also  a  9- 
percent  increase.  Public  secondary  school 
enrollments  will  go  from  10.9  million  to  an 
anticipated  14.2  million,  up  30  percent;  and 
the  nonpxxblic  secondary  scliool  enroll- 
ments are  expected  to  rise  by  38  percent, 
from   1.3  million  to  1,8  million. 

Since  1946.  State  and  local  bonded  in- 
debtedness has  risen  approximately  450  per- 
cent, while  Federal  debt  has  increased  ap- 
proximately 14  percent.  During  the  same 
period.  State  and  local  taxes  have  increased 
approximately  340  percent,  while  Federal 
taxes  increased  approximately  140  percent — 
before  the  1964  Federal  tax  cut.  Quality  edu- 
cation   requires    increased   Federal   aid. 

Pew  educational  agencies  have  the  re- 
sources to  rehabilitate  the  victims  of  pover- 
ty or  to  provide  educational  programs  that 
will  atlequately  meet  the  needs  of  the  great- 
ly increased  school-age  population. 

Proposal 

Title  I  adds  a  3-year  program  to  Public 
Law  874  (school  assistance  for  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  areas  affected  by  Federal 
activity)  which  is  designed  to  encourage  and 
support  the  establishment.  expan.<:-ion,  and 
improvement  of  special  programs,  including 
the  construction  of  minimum  school  facili- 
ties where  needed,  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  educationally  deprived  children  of  low- 
income  families. 

Public  schools  would  be  eligible  for  pay- 
ments for  programs  designed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  children  in  school 
attendance  areas  having  high  concentrations 
of  disadvantaged  children.  In  these  areas, 
the  school  district  would  design  special  edu- 
cational services  and  arrangements,  includ- 
ing those  in  which  all  children  in  need  of 
such  services  could  participate  without  full- 
time  public  school  attendance.  These  spe- 
cial programs  might  include  dual  enrollment 
(shared  services)  arrangements,  educational 
radio  and  television,  mobile  educational 
services,  remedial  education,  preschool  or 
afterschool  programs,  additional  instruc- 
tional personnel,  equipment  and  facilities, 
and  others  judged  necessary  for  improving 
the  education  of  disadvantaged  children. 

Local  educational  agencies  in  a  given 
cotinty  would  be  eligible  for  payments  equal 
to  one-half  the  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture in  that  State  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  children  in  that  county  (aged  5  to  17)  in 
families  having  an  annual  income  of  less 
than  $2,000. 
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The  State  educatlonf.l  agency  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  distribution  of  the  allotments 
within  the  State  based  on  its  approval  of 
plans  for  special  programs  submitted  by  the 
local  school  districts.  However,  upon  ap- 
proval of  their  plans,  the  school  districts  in 
any  given  county  would  receive  the  total 
amount  for  which  that  county  would  be  eli- 
gible under  the  distribution.  In  multidis- 
trict counties,  the  total  amount  for  the  coun- 
ty would  be  allocated  by  the  State  agency 
among  the  districts. 

Federal  funds  made  available  under  this 
title  would  be  used  essentially  for  improving 
the  education  of  educationally  deprived  stu- 
dents, not  for  the  general  educational  pro- 
grams of  the  schools.  State  and  local  edu- 
cational effort  must  also  be  maintained  and, 
if  possible,  increased  as  a  condition  of  re- 
ceiving these  funds. 

Special  educational  efforts  directed  to  those 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  economic  spectrum 
will  have  a  salutory  effect  on  the  entire 
educational  system  and  will  broaden  the 
range  of  educational  opportunity  available 
to  all  children.  School  districts  in  approxi- 
mately 95  percent  of  the  Nation's  3.100  coun- 
ties would  be  eligible  for  these  poverty- 
linked  funds. 

First  year  authorization  would  be  approxi- 
mately $1  billion. 

TITLE    II SCHOOL    LIBRARY    RESOURCES    AND 

INSTRUCTIONAL    MATERIALS 

Background 

At  all  levels  of  education,  teaching  pro- 
grams have  become  increasingly  dependent 
upon  a  well-stocked  library,  the  services  of 
a  professional  librarian,  and  up-to-date  text- 
books. Basic  courses  in  nearly  all  academic 
subjects,  as  well  as  the  most  advanced 
courses,  are  dependent  on  libraries  and  in- 
structional materials.  That  dependence  will 
grow. 

The  great  majority  of  our  public  schools 
do  not  have  adequate  library  resources.  In 
many  schools,  there  is  an  average  of  less 
than  one-half  book  per  child  and  some  cities 
spend  less  than  15  cents  a  year  per  child  for 
library  books.  Today  more  than  two  out  of 
every  three  public  elementary  schools  have  no 
libraries  at  all  and  more  than  8  out  of  10  lack 
trained  librarians.  The  current  public  school 
levels  of  6.2  library  books  per  pupil  and  $2.28 
annual  expenditure  for  books  per  pupil  are 
well    below    the    recommended    professional 


standards  of  10  books  and  $4  to  $6  annual  ex- 
penditure for  books  per  pupil. 

To  meet  the  accepted  minimum  standards 
for  cities  with  populations  above  500,000, 
there  is  a  need  for  a  fourfold  increase  in  cur- 
rent expenditures  for  school  library  materials. 
The  cost  of  books  is  up  82  percent  since  1948. 
Using  the  base  period  1957-59,  the  cost  of 
books  has  risen  more  than  a  third  while 
wholesale  prices  remained  constant  and  con- 
sumer prices  rose  less  than  7  percent.  This 
naturally  works  the  greatest  hardship  on  poor 
school  districts. 

Textbook  sales  in  the  Nation  in  1963 
amounted  to  $293  million,  or  only  $6.11  per 
student.  In  some  States,  as  much  as  $12.32 
was  spent  per  student;  in  others  as  little  as 
$4.73.  A  single  modern,  hardbound  text- 
book in  many  subjects  often  costs  as  much  or 
more  tlian  the  entire  year's  budget  for  new 
instructional  books.  Moreover,  a  fourth  of 
all  the  Nation's  public  high  school  systems 
do  not  provide  free  textbooks  and  it  has  been 
stated  that  high  textbook  fees  are  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  school  dropout  problem. 

A  new  instructional  development  is  the 
increased  use  of  programed  learning  text- 
books. From  1962  to  1963,  programed  texts 
increased  from  122  to  352,  over  half  in  sci- 
ence and  mathematics.  But  these  new  mate- 
rials are  expensive;  they  average  $10  to  $15 
each,  thus  constituting  a  barrier  to  their 
adoption  in  all  but  the  wealthier  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Proposal 

Title  II  provides  for  a  5-year  program  to 
make  available  for  the  use  of  schoolchildren 
school  library  resources  and  other  printed 
and  published  instructional  materials  in- 
cluding textbooks  essential  to  improved  edu- 
cational quality  in  the  schools  of  the  Nation. 

A  State  plan  would  provide  for  a  method  of 
making  available  books,  periodicals,  docu- 
ments, magnetic  tapes,  phonograph  records 
and  other  printed  and  published  materials 
for  the  use  of  all  schoolchildren  in  the  State. 

Materials  purchased  with  Federal  funds 
would  not  be  used  for  sectarian  instruction 
or  religious  worsliip  and  when  made  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  students  in  nonpublic 
schools  would  be  the  same  as  those  used  or 
approved  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  State.  In  those  States  legally  unable  to 
provide  materials  for  students  in  nonpublic 
schools,  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
would  make  available  to  such  children  those 
materials  used  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State.    - 

Funds  would  be  allotted  to  the  50  States, 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  enrolled 
in  public  and  nonprofit  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  each  State  or  ter- 
ritory. The  previous  level  of  non-Federal 
support  for  these  materials  would  be  main- 
tained and,  if  possible,  increased. 

First  year  authorization  would  be  $100 
million. 

TITLE    III SUPPLEMENTARY   EDUCATIONAL 

CENTERS    AND    SERVICES 

Background 

While  the  problems  existing  in  school  dis- 
tricts impacted  by  poverty  are  particularly 
acute,  there  are  also  chronic  limitations  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  through- 
out the  Nation  regardless  of  the  level  of 
community  wealth.  A  fundamental  weak- 
ness is  the  uneven  distribution  and  incon- 
sistent quality  of  educational,  scientific,  and 
cultural  resources  presently  available. 

Among  the  variety  of  supplementary  serv- 
ices that  make  the  difference  between  a  poor 
school  and  a  good  school  are  special  instruc- 
tion in  science,  languages,  music,  and  the 
arts;  counseling  and  guidance;  health  and 
social  work;  and  access  to  such  resources  as 
technical  institutes,  museums,  art  galleries, 
and  theaters.  In  these  respects  there  are 
many  unmet  needs. 


Today  less  than  one-quarter  of  our  ele- 
mentary schools  have  the  services  of  a  guid- 
ance counselor  one  or  more  days  a  week. 
More  than  3  million  elementary  school  chil- 
dren are  estimated  to  be  in  need  of  social 
work  or  psychological  services.  At  present, 
however,  there  are  only  about  3,000  school 
social  workers  on  the  staffs  of  the  public 
schools;  most  school  systems  cannot  afford 
to  hire  them.  Although  surveys  show  that 
today  7  to  14  percent  of  schoolchildren  have 
significant  emotional  problems,  more  than  9 
out  of  10  school  systems  have  no  special 
programs  for  these  children  and  are  xinable 
to  deal  with  them  effectively  through  their 
regular  programs. 

Reforms  and  improvements  in  science  and 
language  instruction  appear  in  uneven  qual- 
ity throughout  the  country.  In  only  10 
States  do  all  secondary  schools  have  science 
laboratory  facilities.  Science  specialists  gen- 
erally agree  that  modern  science  cannot  be 
taught  properly  without  laboratories  for 
teacher  and  student  experimentations. 
Moreover,  less  than  30  percent  of  public  sec- 
ondary schools  now  have  language  labora- 
tories available. 

By  1968  at  least  25,000  additional  science 
laboratories  will  be  needed  in  elementary 
schools  to  meet  increases  in  enrollments — 
a  500-percent  increase.  At  least  40.000  addi- 
tional labs  will  be  needed  in  the  high  schools, 
almost  a  100-percent  increase.  Just  to  keep 
pace  with  growth,  by  1968  elementary  schools 
will  need  8.000  additional  language  labora- 
tories and  high  schools  will  need  at  least 
20,000  more  such  labs.  Centralized  labora- 
tory facilities  serving  a  number  of  schools 
and  systems  are  one  of  the  answers  to  meet- 
ing this  need  where  individual  labs  cannot 
be  provided. 

Although  educational  research  is  demon- 
strating the  increased  capability  and  ad- 
vantages of  early  school  experiences,  about 
one-half  of  the  Nation's  26,000  school  dis- 
tricts today  maintain  schools  without 
kindergartens,  and  in  only  one  school  dis- 
trict out  of  260  is  a  nursery  school  available. 

At  a  time  of  greatly  accelerating  needs,  the 
Nation's  educational  structure  is  weakened 
both  by  the  lack  of  these  special  programs 
and  staffs  within  the  schools  and  by  the  fre- 
quent insulation  of  students  from  the  cul- 
tural, social,  and  scientific  life  of  the  com- 
munity. Enrichment  of  the  curriculum  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  through 
supplementary  services  is  essential  to  the 
total  strength  of  education. 
Proposal 

Title  III  proposes  a  5-year  program  to 
provide  vitally  needed  educational  services 
not  available  in  sufficient  quantity  or  quality 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  to 
develop  and  establish  exemplary  elementary 
and  secondary  school  educational  programs 
to  serve  as  models  for  regular  school  pro- 
g-ams.  Special  personnel,  equipment,  and 
other  costly  educational  services  not  normally 
available  in  most  schools  would  be  made 
available  for  the  widest  possible  participation 
of  the  entire  community. 

Grants  would  be  made  to  a  supplementary 
educational  center  and  services  organization 
created  to  establish  and  coordinate  a  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  educational  services. 
Funds  would  be  made  available  on  the  basis 
of  an  application  reviewed  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  The  governing 
board  of  the  organization  would  include  rep- 
resentatives of  the  agencies  and  institutions 
participating  in  the  conduct  of  the  program. 
The  participants  would  include  at  least  one 
local  educational  agency  and  one  or  more  of 
the  following:  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. State  educational  agencies  public  agen- 
cies such  as  health  and  welfare  units,  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies  Including  non- 
public schools,  museums,  art  galleries,  educa- 
tional television  stations,  and  other  cultural 
organizations. 
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Federal  funds  would  be  used  for  planning, 
pilot  projects,  and  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  programs  offering  a  diverse 
range  of  educational  experience  to  children 
and  adults  of  varying  talents  and  needs. 
Programs  might  Include  guidance  and  coun- 
seling; remedial  Instruction;  school  health, 
psychological  and  social  work  services;  en- 
riched academic  programs;  afterschool  study 
halls;  continuing  adult  education:  dual  en- 
rollment (shared  services);  specialized  In- 
struction and  equipment;  specially  qualified 
personnel  (Including  artists  and  musicians) 
on  a  temporary  or  other  basis;  edvicatlonal 
radio  and  television  programs;  special  edu- 
cational services  for  persons  In  isolated  rural 
areas;  and  other  specially  designed  educa- 
tional programs.  Grants  could  also  be  used 
for  the  lease  or  construction  of  neces.sary 
facilities. 

Children  attending  nonpublic  as  well  as 
public  schools  and  nut-of-school  youth  and 
adults  wotild  have  the  opportunity  to  receive 
the  services  and  participate  In  these  educa- 
tional and  cultural  activities. 

An  Advisory  Committee  on  Supplementary 
Educiitlonal  Centers  and  Services  would  ad- 
vise the  Commissioner  on  the  action  to  be 
taken  on  each  application  for  a  grant. 

Initially,  American  Samoa.  Guam,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  would  each  receive  $50,000. 
The  50  States.  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico  would  each  receive  $200,000. 
The  remainder  of  the  funds  would  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  States  and  territories  on 
the  basis  of  ( 1 )  the  number  of  children  aged 
5  to  17  and  (2)  the  total  population  of  each 
Jurisdiction. 

The  first-year  authorization  would  be  $100 
million. 

TITLE  IV-- EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  TRAIN- 
ING; AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  COOPERATI\'E 
RESEARCH    ACT  OF    1954 

Background- 
eleven  years  ago  Congress  authorized  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  enter  Into 
contracts  or  Jointly  financed  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  colleges,  universities,  and 
State  educational  agencies  to  conduct  re- 
search, surveys,  and  demonstrations  In  the 
field  of  education.  The  program  that  has 
subsequently  emerged  from  this  decade  of 
e.xptTirncc  has  two  ba.slc  purposes:  {D  To 
develop  new  knowledge  about  education,  and 
(2)  to  develop  new  ways  of  applying  existing 
knowledge. 

Significant  progress  has  been  made  in  edu- 
cational research.    For  example: 

Programs  have  been  developed  to  guide 
elementary  pupils  In  "discovering"  the  basic 
concepts  of  modern  mathematics;  results  are 
so  encouraging  that  many  school  systems 
throughout  the  country  are  adopting  these 
methods. 

Two-year-old  children  have  been  taught 
to  read — and  to  read  well — in  experimental 
programs  that  stimulate  their  curiosity  and 
Intellectual  drive. 

Grade  school  pupils  have  been  success- 
fully taught  college-level  economics,  indicat- 
ing that  curriculum  evaluation  and  research 
are  necessities  at  all  levels. 

A  New  Jersey  study  of  the  education  of 
migrant  children  points  to  new  and  more 
-fruitful  directions  for  handling  a  problem 
that  plagues  most  of  our  States. 

A  total  of  about  $16  million  is  being  spent 
In  fiscal  year  1965  on  cooperative  research. 
Some  280  projects  are  Involved.  Tills  is. 
however,  a  small  answer  to  a  great  need. 
Only  $3  of  every  $1,000  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  research  and  development  were  de- 
voted to  education  in  1964. 

Education,  with  a  total  annual  expenditure 
of  about  $34  billion  Is  the  Nation's  number 
one  Industry.  Yet  we  spend  only  $72  mil- 
lion— one-fifth  of  1  percent  of  our  total  ed- 
ucational outlays — for  research  and  develop- 
ment  in   this    vital   field.     By   contrast,   we 


spend  $8  billion  annually  for  research  and 
development  on  our  Nation's  defenses.  Many 
progressive  private  industries  invest  as  much 
as  10  percent  of  their  total  annual  expendi- 
tures for  research  and  development. 

To  carry  out  research  Is  to  assume  the  ob- 
ligation of  disseminating  the  findings,  so 
that  education  as  a  whole  may  benefit.  In 
medicine  the  average  lag  between  research 
and  Its  application  Is  estimated  at  2  years. 
In  education,  the  process  often  takes  30  years 
or  more.  The  record  or  education  in  pub- 
lishing research  findings  has  not  been  sat- 
isfactory. To  help  in  finding  a  solution  to 
this  problem,  pilot  research  and  develop- 
ment centers  have  been  established  at  a  cost 
in  1965  of  about  $1,900,000— at  the  Univer- 
sities of  Pittsburgh,  Oregon,  Wisconsin  and 
at  Harvard  University. 

Each  of  these  centers  will  conduct  activi- 
ties stretching  across  the  research  and  de- 
velopment spectrum.  Including  basic  re- 
search, development  of  educational  pro- 
cedures and  materials,  field  testing,  and 
demonstration  and  dissemination.  At  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  where  the  first 
center  was  established,  significant  results  are 
being  obtained.  In  one  project,  for  example, 
courses  of  study  have  been  tailored  to  fit 
the  needs  of  the  Individual  learner;  in  an- 
other, new  educational  devices  are  employed 
to  motivate  preschool  children  to  read. 

Such  educational  research  and  Its  dissemi- 
nation help  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
Nation  to  carry  on  educational  programs 
more  efficiently,  more  effectively,  and  with 
gre.iter  economy  of  resources.  But  a  mere 
lour  centers,  with  all  their  promise,  cannot 
serve  the  needs  of  26,000  school  districts 
and  a  tenth  as  many  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Other  regions  of  the  country  and 
many  other  segments  of  education  need  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  new  research  and 
development  programs. 

Proposal 

Title  IV  would  amend  the  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  8,3-531)  by  au- 
thorizing the  training  of  research  personnel 
and  improved  dissemination  of  information 
derived  from  educational  research  and  de- 
velopment. Authority  would  be  granted  to 
utilize  the  research  competence  of  research 
organizations  not  now  eligible  to  contribute 
to  the  program,  such  as  private  noncolleglate 
research  organizations  and  professional  as- 
sociations. In  addition,  the  program  would 
provide  for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  centers  to  improve  tlie  quality  of  teaching 
In  our  schools  and  for  the  purchase  of  re- 
search equipment. 

Together,  these  amendments  would  per- 
mit the  continued  growth  of  educational  re- 
search programs  in  the  United  Slates  and  an 
accelerated  funding  of  research  and  develop- 
ment centers  or  regional  educational  labo- 
ratories. The  goal:  a  national  network  of 
federally  supported  but  State-  and  univer- 
sity-operated research  centers. 

Regional  educational  laboratories  offer  a 
promising  way  of  meeting  problems  of  re- 
search, development,  and  dissemination. 
They  will  help  to  train  teachers  and  Improve 
curriculums.  They  will  draw  equally  upon 
edxicators  and  the  practitioners  in  all  the 
fields  of  learning — mathematicians,  scien- 
tists, liumanists,  historians,  economists,  so- 
cial scientists,  linguists,  musicians,  artists, 
and  writers. 

These  laboratories  will  have  close  ties  with 
the  State  departments  of  education.  They 
will  also  work  directly  with  the  schools  and 
supplementary  education  centers  in  order 
to  bring  Innovation  directly  to  the  student. 
They  will  train  teachers  as  well  as  those  who 
teach  teachers. 

First-year  cost  of  these  amendments  would 
be  $45  million,  in  addition  to  the  regular  co- 
operative research  budget  of  $25  million  in 
fiscal  year  1966. 


TITLE    V — STRENGTHENING    STATE    DEPARTMENTS 
OF    EDUCATION 

Background 

The  immediate  responsibility  for  providing 
professional  counsel  and  direction  to  tlie 
schools  lies  with  the  various  State  depart- 
ments of  education.  At  the  very  time  that 
demand  for  this  kind  of  counsel  and  direc- 
tion is  on  the  increase,  the  ability  of  the 
State  departments  to  respond  Is  Inadequate. 
The  necessity  of  meeting  school  operating 
costs,  of  spending  what  It  takes  to  keep  suf- 
ficient classrooms  available,  exerts  Increasing 
pressure  on  the  share  of  the  school  dollar 
made  available  to  Stat«  departments  of  edu- 
cation. Moreover,  the  responsibility  of  en- 
surlng  the  wise  and  proper  use  of  Federal 
funds  dispensed  in  a  variety  of  Federal-State 
cooperative  programs  generally  rests  squarely 
with  State  educational  agencies. 

The  States  vary  greatly  in  their  educational 
expenditures.  Some  States  spend  barely 
$200,000  a  year  for  State  educational  leader- 
ship, while  others  spend  more  than  70  times 
that  amount.  Some  States  employ  500  pro- 
fessional educators;  other  States,  as  few  as 
35.  Professionals  to  oversee  school  library 
services  are  lacking  altogether  in  one-third 
of  the  State  departments  of  education, 
while  only  11  States  have  consultants  In 
school  social  work.  Moreover,  during  the 
past  5  years  there  has  been  a  40-percent 
turnover  in  State  supervisory  personnel;  the 
majority  have  gone  into  better  paying  posi- 
tions at  the  local  level  and  in  colleges  and 
universities. 

The  department  of  education  in  a  typical, 
middle-income  State  has  75  professional  staff 
members  available  to  serve  as  consultants  to 
20,000  school  people — superintendents,  prin- 
cipals, teachers,  and  others.  On  the  average, 
these  professionals  are  able  to  visit  the  State's 
schools  for  only  one-half  day  each  7  years. 
Demands  on  the  education  budget  are  such 
in  this  State  that  no  likelihood  is  foreseen  in 
the  ability  of  its  department  of  education  to 
improve  its  services. 

If  the  States  are  to  be  strengthened  and 
American  education  kept  both  strong  and  de- 
centralized, measures  are  needed  to  bolster 
the  administrative  and  legal  foundations  of 
our  educational  system. 

Proposal 

Title  V  proposes  a  5-year  program  to  stim- 
ulate and  assist  In  strengthening  the  leader- 
ship resources  of  State  educational  agencies. 
The  State  educational  agency  would  identify 
educational  needs  of  the  State  and  design 
programs  to  meet  these  needs. 

Programs  and  activities  might  Include 
long-range  educational  planning;  improved 
collecting,  processing,  and  analyzing  of  edu- 
cational data  (including  use  of  automated 
data  systems);  conducting,  sponsoring,  or 
cooperating  in  educational  research;  de- 
veloping the  competency  of  individuals  who 
serve  State  or  local  educational  agencies  and 
provide  leadership,  administrative  or  special- 
ist services;  cooperation  with  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  local  educational 
agencies  to  improve  the  quality  of  teacher 
preparation,  including  student  teaching; 
and  other  special  needs  of  State  departments 
of  education. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated would  be  apportioned  as  follows: 
$50,000  each  to  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  $100,000  to  each  of 
the  States,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto 
Rico.  The  remainder  of  the  85  percent 
would  be  apportioned  among  the  States  and 
territories  based  on  the  number  of  public 
school  pupils.  State  agencies  would  apply 
to  the  Commissioner  for  a  grant  or  grants 
for  part  of  the  costs  of  their  proposal.  The 
Commissioner  would  approve  applications  if 
he  determined  that  the  proposal  would  be 
within  the  purposes  of  the  law. 
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Fifteen  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
would  be  reserved  to  the  Commissioner  to 
make  special  grants  for  research  and  demon- 
strations and  for  the  establishment  of  special 
services  which  promise  to  help  solve  educa- 
tional problems  common  to  all  for  several  of 
the  State  educational  agencies. 

First-year  authorization  would  be  $10 
million. 

A  second  part  of  title  V  would  permit  an 
Interchange  of  personnel  between  States  and 
the  Office  of  Education  for  cooperative  edu- 
cational activities  and  technical  and  other 
assistance  which  would  assist  In  the 
strengthening  of  American  education. 


FAIR     SHARE     EDUCATION— EVERY 
SCHOLAR  AN  EQUAL  DOLLAR 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  education  is  a  call  for 
the  89th  Congress  to  continue  along  the 
path  of  educational  excellence  which  we 
traveled  so  well  in  the  88th  Congress.  It 
is  not  only  a  call  to  continue  but  to  ac- 
celerate and  escalate. 

It  would  be  premature  for  me  to  com- 
ment on  the  context  of  the  message  or 
to  evaluate  the  details  of  the  Depart- 
ment program. 

However,  I  do  note  that  a  piece  of 
legislation  which  I  have  been  advocating 
for  some  time  is  included  in  substantial 
form  in  the  program. 

I  refer  to  my  bill,  H.R.  13,  which  I 
introduced  on  January  4,  the  first  day 
of  this  Congress.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  textbooks  in  critical  subject 
matter  areas  for  all  children  in  all 
schools. 

I  view  this  as  a  logical  extension  of 
categorical  assistance  to  elementary  and 
secondaiT  education  and  I  submit  that 
better  books,  more  modern  texts  are  in- 
dispensable to  better  education. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  recommending  greater  support 
for  this  school  lending  library  approach 
to  the  Congress. 

I  have  made  a  number  of  addresses 
on  this  subject  to  educational  groups 
throughout  the  country  in  the  past  year. 

Speaking  to  the  Publications  Confer- 
ence, held  at  Fordham  University  on 
October  3,  1964,  I  made  specific  recom- 
mendations on: 

First.  Amendment  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  to  authorize 
grants  to  all  schools  for  mechanical  fa- 
cilities in  critical  subject  matter  areas. 

Second.  Support  for  book  loan  pro- 
grams in  these  same  stress  areas  for  all 
children  in  all  schools. 

I  include  the  text  of  my  address  on 
this  subject  at  this  point: 
Address  by  the  Honorable  Hugh  L.  Caret, 

Democrat,  op  New  York,  to  the  Publica- 
tions Conference  at  Fordham  University, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  October  3,  1964 

I  have  been  serving  on  the  House  Education 
Committee  during  the  88th  Congress  which 
has  made  more  legislative  educational  prog- 
ress in  pursuit  of  scholastic  excellence  than 


any  other  in  history.    For  that  reason  I  be- 
lieve you  and  I  are  full  partners  in  the  search 
and  spread  of  truth,  understanding,  wisdom 
and  Justice  In  the  era  of  the  educated  man. 

It  Is  a  summons  to  full  participation  in  the 
era  of  equality  and  Justice  In  the  education 
that  I  serve  upon  you  now. 

You  are  here  as  a  highly  representative 
segment  of  the  900.000  students  who  receive 
your  education  in  nonpublic  schools  in  this 
State.  You  have  an  attribute  which  Ben- 
jamin Bradlee  ascribed  to  our  late  President, 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  as  "that  special 
grace  of  intellect."  Recognizing  that  attri- 
bute I  call  upon  you  as  editors  and  writers  to 
use  that  grace  to  advance  the  cause  of  great 
freedoms  that  must  thrive  in  education  in 
order  that  we  may  survive  as  a  free  and 
godly  nation. 

These  freedoms  exist  in  the  hierarchy  of 
liberty  which  is  anterior  to  government  and 
most  precious  to  the  dignity  of  the  human 
person. 

We  possess  and  must  preserve  freedom  to 
know,  not  only  all  that  is  secular  but  free- 
dom to  know  God  without  the  sanction  of 
the  state. 

We  possess  and  must  preserve  freedom  of 
conscience,  free  from  the  totalitarian  con- 
formity of  state  monopoly  in  education. 

We  possess  and  must  preserve  freedom  of 
choice  in  education  which  is  the  key  to  cul- 
tural diversity  and  pluralism  in  the  free 
society  at  home  and  in  the  free  world. 

I  say  that  these  freedoms  can  exist  and 
extend  only  if  900,000  students  in  this  State 
and  the  7  million  students  In  this  country 
who  attend  private  schools  fully  participate 
in  opportunities  for  educational  excellence 
on  equal  terms  with  all  other  Americans. 

The  record  of  the  88th  Congress  is  a  testa- 
ment that  this  can  be  done  not  only  under 
our  Constitution  but  in  support  of  the  cardi- 
nal constitutional  principles  of  equality, 
freedom  of  choice,  freedom  of  conscience  and 
freedom  to  know. 

Extensive  hearings,  intensive  study,  open 
debate  and  fastidious  draftsmanship  pro- 
duced these  great  laws  in  the  education  Con- 
gress to  give  substance  to  that  testament: 

1.  The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  in 
which  Fordham  and  St.  John's  will  partici- 
pate with  the  city  and  State  universities  in 
the  first  grant  and  loan  program  for  college 
construction. 

2.  The  Health  and  Nursing  Professions 
Acts  in  which  Georgetown,  St.  Vincent's,  and 
Yeshiva  will  share  on  equal  terms  with  State 
medical  schools  in  a  direct  grant  program 
for  the  healing  arts. 

3.  The  Economic  Assistance  Act — or  Anti- 
poverty  Act — in  which  student  work  study 
programs  and  aid  to  educationally  disadvan- 
taged individuals  will  enable  us  to  break  the 
sequence  that  poverty  begets  ignorance  and 
ignorance  begets  poverty. 

The  spirit  of  Thomas  Jefferson  is  in  these 
acts  for  it  was  he  who  said : 

"If  you  expect  a  people  to  be  ignorant  and 
free  you  expect  what  never  was  and  never 
will  be." 

And  the  spirit  of  Jefferson,  the  great  friend 
to  higher  education,  was  advanced  in  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  which  we 
passed  for  the  President's  signature  only  2 
days  ago. 

This  act  increased  fellowships  for  gradu- 
ate study  sevenfold,  adjusted  the  imbalanced 
incentive  forgiveness  between  public  and 
private  schoolteachers,  and  extended  quality 
education  Institutes  to  all  education  for  the 
benefit  of  all  children  in  all  schools. 
»  ♦  •  •  • 

And  if  we  must  mention  separation  of 
church  and  state  when  we  mention  Jefferson 
let  it  be  said  here  and  now,  we  not  only  pre- 
served the  principle  of  separation  but,  by  its 
true  and  constructive  application,  advanced 
education   for    all   Americans,    proving  that 


when  falrminded  men  and  women  legislate, 
fairness  can  prevail. 

In  doing  so  we  set  guidelines  and  laid 
down  these  principles  that  will  aid  law- 
makers in  the  balance  of  this  century  of 
knowledgeable  man  to  meet  our  educational 
needs  with  equality.  Justice,  and  freedom. 

The  first  principle  is  that  aid  to  the 
Individual  is  distinguishable  from  aid  to 
institutions.  Therefore,  while  the  state  may 
not  give  direct  economic  support  to  the 
church  and  the  church  has  no  wish  to  inter- 
fere in  the  secular  functions  of  the  state, 
there  is  no  law  which  precludes  the  state 
from  assisting  a  student  because  he  is  also 
the  beneficiary  of  assistance  from  a  church. 
We  recognized  that  as  an  Individual  he  is  a 
citizen  of  one  and  a  member  of  the  other 
and  both  have  a  common  Interest  in  his 
mental  and  moral  development. 

Specifically,  in  the  tradition  of  the  GI  bill, 
this  principle  is  identified  Ln  fellowship, 
scholarship,  and  student  loan  and  loan  for- 
giveness titles;  in  quality  institutes  for  in- 
dividual teachers  and  work  study  and  re- 
medial education  aid  to  low-income  individ- 
uals, in  the  poverty  bill. 

The  second  principle  that  is  educationally 
sound  and  constitutionally  permissible  to 
give  selective  aid  to  specific  secular  cate- 
gories to  public  and  private  institutions 
with  precise  safeguards  and  appropriate 
delineations. 

This  second  principle  is  exemplified  in  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  where  we 
provided  matching  grant  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  classroom  and  other  buildings 
in  the  categories  of  science,  languages,  math- 
ematics, and  libraries,  in  similar  provisions 
in  the  Health  Professions  and  Nursing  Act, 
and  even  in  the  new  milestone  legislation 
of  the  Mental  Retardation  Act. 

Most  importantly,  there  are  enacted  new 
directions  in  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  providing  for  audiovisual  and  me- 
chanical facilities,  maps,  globes,  and  other 
teaching  materials  In  the  categories  of  geog- 
raphy, civics,  history,  English,  and  reading. 
Federal  support  equal  to  about  $1.50  per 
child  In  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
Is  provided  in  this  program  through  grants 
to  public  schools  and  loans  to  private  schools. 
This  is  the  area  where  I  seek  your  help 
today. 

I  want  to  change  this  to  a  grant  program 
for  all  schools  and  I  believe  I  will  have  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  in  the  committee 
in  doing  so.  A  loan  is  a  limited  grant  of 
credit  and  full  grants  can  be  Justified  since 
7  million  children  in  private  schools  are  re- 
quired by  the  State  to  know  Just  as  much 
about  civics,  history,  English,  geography,  and 
mathematics  as  are  the  children  in  the  State 
schools. 

I  want  to  raise  the  ante  from  $1.50  per 
child  in  this  $100  million  program  to  $15 
per  child  for  every  school  child  in  America, 
by  the  addition  of  a  major  new  category  of 
assistance. 

This  category  of  assistance  is  in  the  field 
of  your  special  interest — publications  for 
education. 

I  plan  to  introduce  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  Federal  Government  to  assist  State 
educational  agencies  in  the  development, 
publication,  and  distribution  of  textbooks, 
research  works,  manuals,  and  teaching  aids 
to  be  made  available  to  all  children  in  all 
schools  in  such  categories  of  secular  subject 
matter  and  as  are  now  covered  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act. 

These  textbooks  would  be  chosen  by  State 
boards  whose  membership  would  be  broadly 
comprehensive  of  all  the  educational  in- 
terests in  the  State,  public  and  private. 

These  textbooks  would  remain  the  prop- 
erty of  the  State  and  be  on  loan  to  the 
students  in  all  schools  which  choose  to  use 
them  exactly  as  are  the  books  In  our  public 
libraries  today. 
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The  Federal  Government  would  have  no 
authority  or  participation  in  the  selection 
of  texts,  preserving  the  principle  of  local  and 
parental  control  in  education. 

The  Federal  textbook  assistance  program 
would  be  optional  with  the  States  who  woiild 
participate  on  a  voluntary  basis  only,  based 
upon  State  educational  policy. 

This  program  would  encourage  other 
States  to  initiate  programs  for  equality  in 
educational  excellence  such  as  those  which 
have  already  been  enacted  in  Rhode  Island 
and  Louisiana. 

To  finance  the  program  I  would  suggest  a 
figure  of  exactly  S651  million.  I  chose  the 
amount  becauce  this  is  precisely  the  total 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  currently 
spending  on  aid  to  education  through  ptib- 
lication  support  which  does  not  directly  aid 
our  elementary  and  secondary  schoolchil- 
dren, public  or  private. 

In  fact,  this  Government  subsidy  of  pub- 
lications for  education  in  some  cases  is 
actually  an  educational  and  moral  detriment 
to  the  minor  child. 

The  aid  to  publications  program  curiously 
is  not  in  the  Office  of  Education  but  in  the 
Postmaster  General's  Office.  I  refer  to  the 
fact  that  since  1879  postal  subsidies  specially 
designed  by  intent  of  Congress  to  assist  in 
the  education  of  the  American  people  by  en- 
couraging the  wide  dissemination  of  reading 
matter  have  been  in  effect  in  our  country 
and  they  now  amount  to  $651  million. 

If  we  can  Justify,  and  I  do  justify  the  ex- 
penditure of  that  sum  for  aid  to  publications 
to  those  not  involved  in  formal  education, 
surely  we  can  make  out  a  good  case^  in 
justice  and  logic  for  similar  aid  to  those  who 
not  only  need  but  are  required  to  have 
school  books. 

The  record  speaks  for  itself,  category  by 
category.  Since  1939.  through  the  fourth- 
class  subsidy,  books,  texts,  library  materials. 
and  phonograph  records  have  been  subsi- 
dized in  distribution  to  the  extent  of  $651 
million.  I  say  here  and  now  that  I  am  not 
"anti-Beatle."  but  the  Beatle  records  are  dis- 
tributed through  subsidized  fourth-class 
privilege.  If  we  can  subsidize  the  Beatles 
but  not  textbooks  in  biology,  where  is  the 
Justice  in  this? 

Since  1890  newspapers  and  magazines 
considered  as  educational  matter  have  en- 
Joyed  a  second-class  subsidy,  which  amounts 
to  $300  million.  This  extends  from  the  secu- 
lar press  to  the  religious  newspapers,  from 
the  New  York  Times  to  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  and  even  to  the  antire- 
ligious  and  the  extremist  publications. 

If  we  can  subsidize  the  Police  Gazette — or 
50  pages  of  trash — but  not  a  textbook  on 
English,  where  is  the  justice  of  that? 

Since  1879  we  have  subsidized  bulk  mail- 
ing of  circulars,  catalogs  and  advertisements 
under  the  third-class  privilege  which 
amoimts  to  $300  million,  as  an  inducement 
to  the  migration  of  knowledge  through  read- 
ing of  anything  on  the  printed  page.  Under 
this  subsidy  we  encourage  everything  from 
Instant  beauty  aids  to  surplus  elephants, 
whether  the  public  wants  them  or  not.  In 
fact,  through  this  privilege  comes  most  of 
the  "come-on"  circulars  for  pornography 
and  perversion.  If  we  can  subsidize  border- 
line obscenity  or  Lydia  Plnkham's  Compound 
but  not  a  textbook  on  geography,  mathe- 
matics, or  civics,  where  is  the  justice  in  that? 

I  believe  that  with  the  knowledge  ex- 
plosion before  us  and  the  intellectual  and 
cultural  craving  of  65  million  young  stu- 
dents willing  and  anxious  to  be  served  we 
can  and  must  provide  publications  and  new 
teaching  materials  for  all  Americans. 

No  people,  no  nation,  no  generation  ever 
had  the  opportunity  for  the  bold,  the  new, 
the  dynamic  advance  in  education  you  have 
now.  But  we  must  make  a  commitment  and 
an  investment  to  take  advantage  of  that 
opportunity. 


It  will  avail  us  little  if  a  few  of  the  highly 
trained  and  highly  skilled  soar  in  space  while 
the  masses  below  sink  in  culture  and 
knowledge. 

We  have  the  means  and  the  minds  to  make 
the  printed  page,  the  projector,  the  electron- 
ic teaching  machine  bring  us  to  a  new  plraie 
of  understanding  in  all  the  sciences  and  in 
all  the  humanities. 

With  these  means  and  minds  before  us  we 
must  not  be  a  dog-eared  society  cramped 
within  the  covers  of  outworn  texts  and  back- 
ward books. 

Dr.  Zacharias  and  50  of  our  country's 
greatest  physicists  are  developing  a  totally 
new  course  of  instruction  In  physics  which 
will  make  old  methods  as  modern  as  the 
crystal  radio.  Will  their  work  be  available 
to  all  or  the  fortunate  few? 

Sister  Jacqueline,  the  great  president  of 
W^ebster  Grove  College  is  working  with  Syra- 
cuse University  in  the  development  of  a  new 
system  of  mathematics  instruction,  teaching 
high  school  mathematics  to  grade  school 
children. 

Will  this  work  be  available  to  all  or  the 
fortunate  few? 

The  answer  is  up  to  you. 

You  are  the  leaders  on  campus  and  you 
will  be  the  leaders  in  the  community.  You 
are  the  doers  of  the  word,  the  voices  of  truth 
and  the  propagandists  for  progress. 

You  owe  a  great  commitment  to  education 
for  what  it  has  given  you. 

You  owe  a  great  commitment  to  private 
education  for  preserving  the  great  freedoms 
it  stands  for. 

You  owe  your  Creator  and  your  country  a 
commitment  to  organize,  to  discuss,  to  de- 
bate, and  to  resolve  the  great  questions  In 
education  so  that  we  can  continue  to  make 
the  kind  of  progress  we  made  in  the  88th 
Congress. 

Throiigh  your  journals  and  your  year- 
books and  your  activities  In  the  community, 
I  summon  you  to  aid  us,  all  of  us,  in  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  freedom  of  choice,  of 
conscience,  of  knowledge,  through  educa- 
tional excellence  for  all  Americans. 

In  the  words  of  our  late  President,  John 
F.  Kennedy  before  Congress  in  1961: 

"May  we  be  worthy  of  the  unlimited  op- 
portunities which  God  has  given  us." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
the  text  of  my  bill.  H.R.  13  in  full  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

H.R.    13 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  make  available  to  students  in  all 
elementary    and    secondary    schools    text- 
books selected  by  such  schools. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
Aincrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Children's  Educational 
Assistance  Act  of  1965". 

DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  au- 
thorize a  four-year  program  of  financial  as- 
sistance in  the  improvement  of  educational 
quality  for  all  elementary  and  secondary 
schoolchildren  in  all  of  the  States. 

It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  recognize  its  continuing  re- 
sponsibility to  assist  in  the  achievement  of 
educational  excellence  and  the  elimination 
of  inequalities  and  disadvantage  for  every 
American  child.  In  the  fulfillment  of  that 
responsibility  the  Congress  further  Intends 
that  there  be  no  distinction  or  discrimina- 
tion among  the  children  of  this  Nation  in 
the  distribution  of  educational  benefits  in 
order  that  every  child  may  be  enabled  to  ac- 
quire knowledge  to  the  full  extent  of  his  or 
her  capacity. 

To  that  end  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
to  extend  the  span  and  depth  of  knowledge 
among  all  students  by  providing  funds  for 


modern  and  effective  texts  and  teaching  ma- 
terials and  instructional  aids. 

In  order  to  achieve  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  the  greatest  possible 
degree  the  Congress  intends  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  provide  such  criteria 
as  are  necessary  to  give  priority  in  the  use 
of  moneys  under  the  title  to  those  children 
most  in  need,  handicapped  or  otherwise  dis- 
advantaged. 

APPROPRIATIONS    ATJTHORIZED 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
missioner") shall  carry  out  during  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  a  program 
for  making  textbooks  in  certain  critical  sub- 
ject areas  available  on  a  loan  basis  to  stu- 
dents in  public  and  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  accordance  wltli  this 
Act;  the  selection  of  such  textbooks  to  be 
made  by  the  appropriate  educational  agency. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  un- 
der this  Act,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  simi  of  $650,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966;  but  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1967,  and  each 
of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  only  such 
sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

allotments  to  states 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  101  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
allotted  among  the  States  so  that  the  allot- 
ment to  each  State  will  be  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  so  appro- 
priated as  the  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  grades  1  to  12  (both  inclusive)  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  in  such  State 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  students  en- 
rolled in  such  grades  in  such  schools  in  all 
of  the  States.  Determination  of  the  number 
of  students  in  such  schools  in  a  State  and 
in  all  the  States  shall  be  made  by  the  Com- 
missioner on  the  basis  of  data  for  the  most 
recent  year  for  which  satisfactory  data  with 
respect  thereto  are  available  to  him. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  the  State  plan  (if  any)  approved  under 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such 
year  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to  other 
States  in  proportion  to  the  original  allot- 
ments to  such  other  States  under  such  sub- 
section for  such  year,  but  with  such  propor- 
tionate amount  for  any  of  such  States  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  the 
Commissioner  estimates  such  State  needs 
and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  year  for 
carrying  out  the  State  plan:  and  the  total  of 
such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallotted 
among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amoxmts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount 
reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its 
allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year. 

state  commissions  and  plans 
Sec.  5.  (a)  Each  State  which  desires  to 
have  students  in  all  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  in  the  State  receive  textbooks 
on  a  loan  basis  under  this  Act  shall  designate 
an  existing  State  agency  which  is  broadly 
representative  of  the  public  and  of  educa- 
tional agencies  in  the  State,  or,  if  no  such 
State  agency  exists,  shall  establish  such  a 
State  agency,  and  submit  to  the  Commis- 
sioner through  the  agency  so  designated  or 
established  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "State  commission"),  a  State  plan 
for  its  participation  in  the  textbook  program 
provided  for  in  this  Act.  The  Commissioner 
shall  approve  any  such  plan  which — 

( 1 )  provides  that  it  shall  be  administered 
by  the  State  commission; 
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(2)  provides  that  it  will  receive  applica- 
tions from  educational  agencies  under  this 
Act  and  assign  them  a  priority  for  approval 
relative    to    other    applications   received    by 

it: 

(3)  provides  for  affording  to  every  appli- 
cant, which  has  submitted  an  application  to 
the  State  commission,  an  opportunity  for  a 
fair  hearing  before  the  State  commission  as 
to  the  priority  assigned  to  such  application; 

and 

(4)  provides  (A)  for  such  fiscal  control 
and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of 
an  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  commission  under  this  Act;  and  (B) 
for  the  making  of  such  reports  in  such  form 
and  cont-aining  such  information,  as  may 
be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the  Com- 
missioner to  perform  his  functions  under 
this  A-ct. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
expend  not  exceeding  $1,000,000  during  each 
fiscal  year  of  the  program  under  this  Act 
In  such  amounts  as  he  may  consider  necessary 
for  the  proper  and  efficient  administration 
of  the  State  plans  approved  under  this  Act, 
including  expenses  which  he  determines  were 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  such  plans. 

BASIC  CRITERIA  FOR  DETERMINING  PRIORITIES  AND 
AMOUNT  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  6.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  Commissioner 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe  basic  criteria  to 
which  the  provisions  of  State  plans  setting 
forth  standards  and  methods  for  assigning  to 
applications  their  relative  priorities  for  ap- 
proval, and  the  application  of  such  standards 
and  methods  to  such  agencies  under  such 
plans,  shall  be  subject.  Such  basic  criteria 
shall  be  such  as  will  best  tend  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  this  Act  while  leaving  oppor- 
tunity and  flexibility  for  the  development  of 
State  plans,  standards,  and  methods  that  will 
best  accommodate  the  varied  needs  of  edu- 
cational agencies  in  the  several  States.  Sub- 
ject to  the  foregoing  requirements,  such 
regulations  may  establish  additional  and  ap- 
propriate basic  criteria,  including  provision 
for  considering  the  degree  to  which  appli- 
cant educational  agencies  are  making  an 
effort  commensurate  with  their  financial  re- 
sources toward  meeting  their  textbook  needs, 
and  for  allowing  State  plans  to  group  or 
provide  for  grouping,  in  a  reasonable  manner, 
educational  agencies  according  to  functional 
or  educational  type. 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  shall  apply  to  the  prescription 
regulations  under  this  section,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  clause  (2)  thereof. 

applications  for  GRANTS  AND   CONDITIONS  FOR 
APPROVAL 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Each  educational  agency  which 
desires  to  obtain  textbooks  suitable  for  use 
in  providing  education  in  science,  mathe- 
matics, history,  civics,  geography,  modern 
foreign  language,  English,  or  reading  from 
the  Commissioner  for  use  by  its  students,  on 
a  loan  basis,  shall  submit  an  application 
therefor  to  the  Commissioner.  Each  such  ap- 
plication must  (1)  have  been  assigned  a 
relative  priority  for  approval  by  the  ap- 
propriate educational  agency,  (2)  specify  the 
textbooks  to  be  made  available  by  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  estimated  cost  of  providing 
such  textbooks,  and  (3)  be  in  such  form 
and  contain  such  additional  information  as 
the  Commissioner  may  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
application  submitted  by  an  educational 
agency  if  (1)  it  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  Act,  and  regulations  issued  pursuant 
thereto,  (2)  the  application  has  been  as- 
signed a  priority  for  approval  by  the  State 
commission  higher  than  that  assigned  any 
other  application,  and  (3)  there  are  sufficient 
funds  available  in  the  applicable  State  allot- 


ment to  meet  the  costs  which  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  would  arise  if  the  applica- 
tion were  approved. 

(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall,  ex- 
cept as  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise  pro- 
vide by  or  pursuant  to  regulation,  be  subject 
to  approval  in  the  same  manner  as  original 
applications. 

textbook  PROGRAM 

Sec.  8  (a)  When  the  Commissioner  ap- 
proves an  application  under  this  Act,  he 
shall  proceed  to  acquire  the  textbooks  suit- 
able for  use  in  providing  education  in 
science,  mathematics,  history,  civics,  geog- 
raphy, modern  foreign  language,  English, 
or  reading  provided  for  in  the  application,  if 
sufficient  numbers  thereof  are  not  otherwise 
available.  The  textbooks  provided  for  under 
the  application  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
applicant  educational  agency  which  shall  dis- 
tribute them  to  students  as  provided  in  the 
application.  Such  textbooks  shall  at  all 
times  remain  the  property  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Tlie  Commissioner  shall  make  appro- 
priate regulations  to  assure  that  textbooks 
made  available  under  this  Act  are  used  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  regulations  issued  thereunder  through- 
out their  useful  life,  or  returned  to  the  Com- 
missioner. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted 
under  this  Act,  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  State  commission 
submitting  the  plan  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

( b )  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  the  State  commission  administering  a 
State  plan  approved  under  this  Act.  finds — 

(1)  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  section  4  ( a ) ,  or 

(2)  that  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision. 

the  Commission  shall  notify  such  State  com- 
mission that  the  State  will  not  be  regarded 
as  eligible  to  participate  in  the  program  under 
this  Act  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  such  failure  to  comply. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  9.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "State"  includes,  in  addition 
to  the  several  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa, 
and   trust  territories  of  the  Pacific   islands. 

(b)  The  term  "elementary  or  secondary 
school"  means  any  public  or  nonpublic  school 
providing  elementary  or  secondary  education, 
which  satisfies  the  compulsory  education  law 
of  the  State  or  which  is  accredited  or  ap- 
proved under  State  law. 

(c)  The  term  "public"  as  applied  to  a 
school  does  not  include  a  school  of  any  agen- 
cy of  the  United  States. 

(d)  The  term  "educational  agency"  means 
a  public  or  other  school  authority  having  ad- 
ministrative control  and  direction  of  one  or 
more  schools  in  a  State. 

FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may  dele- 
gate any  of  his  functions  under  this  Act,  ex- 
cept the  making  of  regulations,  to  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  uti- 
lize services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  of  any  other 
public  or  nonprofit  agency  or  institution  in 
accordance  with  appropriate  agreements,  and 
to  pay  for  such  services  either  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon. 


(c)  The  Commissioner,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  may  appoint  one  or  more  advisory 
committees  to  advise  and  consult  with  the 
Commissioner  with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  functions  under  this  Act. 
Members  of  any  such  committee,  while  at- 
tending conferences  or  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  but  not  to 
exceed  $75  per  diem,  and  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  In- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  per- 
sons in  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  11.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  cost 
of  administering  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

FEDERAL  CONTROL  NOT  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  12.  (a)  No  department,  agency,  offi- 
cer, or  employee  of  the  United  States  shall, 
under  authority  of  this  Act,  exercise  any  di- 
rection, supervision,  or  control  over,  or  im- 
pose any  requirement  or  conditions  with  re- 
spect to,  the  personnel,  curriculum,  methods 
of  instruction,  or  administration  of  any  edu- 
cational agency  or  institution. 

(b)  Neither  the  Commissioner  nor  any 
State  commission  shall  attempt  to  affect  the 
selection  of  by  educational  agencies  of  text- 
books to  be  made  available  under  this  Act. 


NATIONAL  DIVIDENDS  FROM  A 
NUCLEAR  NAVY 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
January  1965  edition  of  Na\'y — the  maga- 
zine of  seapower — contains  an  excel- 
lent article  by  our  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee,  the  Honorable 
William  R.  Anderson.  The  article  is  en- 
titled "The  National  Dividends  Prom  a 
Nuclear  Navy." 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  Representative  Anderson 
commanded  the  submarine  Nautilus 
when  it  made  its  dramatic  voyage  from 
Pearl  Harbor  to  London  via  the  North 
Pole  and  thence  to  New  York,  between 
July  23  and  August  25, 1958.  In  this  brief 
and  searching  article.  Representative 
Anderson  points  to  the  great  dividends 
which  have  and  will  come  from  the  nu- 
clear program,  as  the  Nation  takes  stock 
on  the  10th  anniversaiy  of  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  appreciate  our  new 
colleague  from  Tennessee  not  alone  for 
his  prowess  on  the  high  seas,  but  because 
of  his  deep  and  sensitive  interest  in  is- 
sues which  concern  all  Americans.  As  a 
West  Virginian.  I  personally  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  for  the  pioneer  work  which 
he  did  in  blazing  the  trail  for  what  is 
now  known  as  the  VISTA  program- 
Volunteers  in  Service  to  America — under 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
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T»u«  lutlclr  ii'f«Tn'd  to  follows: 

TJIK      NATIiiNAt.      DlVIKKNDM      KltUM      A      NlHlfAK 

Navy 
(Hy    IleprinfiiliiUvp    Wiiiixm    It     ANi.f:uM>>N) 

A  f<-w  yi-arM  iiffi)  11  Niivy  MurKooii  imMitUmcd 
ti.  Vli-o  A.liiilnil  KUkovir  I  ho  iif«<l  fur  ii  KH-nt 
drill  iiiorr  kii.iwl«-iln«'rrKuallnK  thr  clH'iiilMlry 
i.f  lli«'  liimiiiii  iKuly  Ilw*  phyHlcliiii  clU-d  um 
III!  oxiiinplr  llir  l)«'hiivli)r  of  HlallilfM.'i  hUtI 
plus  wlifii  iiM'd  for  l'<"><'  i<i)iilr''-  Appuroiit- 
ly  Niich  piMN  liiMl  liidi'llnlUMy  In  hoiiu'  ciihi-h. 
Willi.'  in  uilitTH  Mil'  unrncim  inuMt  rcopi-nilo 
imd  f.'plmo  I lu-n>  iiru-r  JnHl  ii  fi'W  y«'iirH.  'I'lu- 
plus  i-iiriixlf  iiwiiy. 

A«ln»lrid  Itlrkovt-r  liKpilrod  uh  U)  tlu-  Hpccl- 
fUull.itiH  nM-d  In  |)nrrliiulnK  Iho  pltm.  hiivltiK 
l.Min.-d  loM^r  l)i-r.'H-  Hint  llir  iiurfrcncf  In 
p«Tf«»rni:in<i-  iinioiiK  viiiUmH  k>"i"I<"»  '""'  Lypon 
of  Hlalnli-NM  MitI  inn  In-  r.-ni!irka1)l<-.  Nnw, 
tliaiik.-i  U>  Niivv  inulfar  pt>w<T  and  11^  titrlii- 
K'«-nt  rrqnlii-ni.-nl.s  tor  rxl  i<-in<-ly  duiiiblr 
nialnh'wi  nUmM.  vi'u  om  «-.>niil  un  your  Ht«-«-l 
pins  liitillnK'  I'MiK.-r.  U  unrmt  unalrly  you 
havp  ti>  Imvf  Ki>n»«'  l)on<-.i  pul  biuk  loKrllicr 
llilti  way 

IV.linliiil  (It  vflopnitMilN  niad«'  Tor  nillUary 
piirpo.s<ti  inoif  ofirn  lliaii  not  roNUlt  In  Ini- 
poitaiit  :.ld.-  l>«-m-lll.s  to  our  iHoiioniy.  na- 
il.,iial  i.latur.-.  and  wrll-lu'liiK'.  How  r.-nmrk- 
al>ly  tlila  lia:\  l)>'«"n  true  In  tlu>  alrtraft  Mrld. 
wluMo  most  Ii-almt-.s  of  i-onnniTrlal  aviation 
ran  hi-  iran-d  l.aik  t..  inllllary  drawing  boards 
and  «-onl.-i.Mu-.«  labU-s.  iVrUilnly.  It  Is  also 
I  rut'  In  till*  Navy  niuU-ar  propul.slon  proKMiiin 
anil  prrhap.H  It  l.s  approprlaU-  that  wf  ap- 
praise 111.-  lualtrr  ..n  this  lOtli  annlv.Tsary 
of   III.-  op.-ratliiK  rnd  of  that  proKrani. 

KKSOliK.Kri'l.    rNtaNtiMllN.; 

Just  as  a  n.-w  busliu-^s  or  n.-w  faiU>ry  ti-ndH 
Ui  l)«-n.-t  anotluT.  di-v.lopnn-nl.s  In  oiu-  iiroa 
of  ,•n^;ln.•.■rln^t  otu-n  provUle  an  uplliilnK'  In 
olli.r  i.n-as  ot  .-n^ln.-.-rlnK'  lo  .l.-v.-li>p  tlu- 
Niuili!u^  pow.-rplant.  A.UnlnU  llUkov.-r  and 
Ids  U'ani  lia.l  lo  solve  many  luiprc.fil.-nli-d 
prohU-nis  Kn^bu-.Ts  and  manufa.-l  ur.-rs  wbo 
bail  ihom-bt  in  l.-nns  of  tol.-nm.-.-s  ni.-asiir.-d 
m  tliousaiulllis  ol  an  Incb  bad  lo  start  d.-al- 
lUK'  with  ndlllonlbs  Quality  control  bad  to 
I),,  piisb.-d  t..a  M«-w  and  mncb  blK:h<-r  plateau. 
In  luanv  lnstan.<-s  n.-w  nial.-rlals  and  fabrl- 
.atlon  pr.H-.-sM-s  bad  t.)  bo  dovolopod.  Kor 
oxaniplo.  /.Iri-onluiu.  an  oxotU-  nu-tal  and  a 
laboralorv  curiosity  prior  t..  the  Nautilus 
ilcvclopnu-nt.  ba.l  to  bo  called  on  for  tbo 
diddliiK  "f  i«*'>«tor  fuol  plat.'s.  Today  /Ir- 
.-onluni  forms  tlu-  basis  r..r  a  booming  In- 
dustry of  vital  ImportJinio  to  tbo  oidln-  nu- 
clear onervrv  program 

nie  appr.iicb  to  the  problems  of  dovolop- 
ins'  naval  r.-actors  will.  I  believe,  prove  lo  be 
ai  RlKumcant  as  tbe  solutions  so  succ.-ssfully 
gained  Kesonrceftd  and  honest  ouKlnccr- 
lUK-  has  b.-en  and  remains  Ibo  hallmark  of 
tbo  luicU-ar  propulsion  program  a  tidal 
wave  of  enKlneerliiK'  Inspiration  and  leader- 
ship alri-ailv  spllllnK  on  many  seemingly  un- 
related beaches  If  tbe  wave  bad  but  sooner 
reach.'d  tbe  entire  hcUl  of  submarine  design, 
perhaps  the  ilnrshi-r  would  not  be  at  tbe 
bottcni  i>f  the  sea. 

Tluis  one  verv  valuable  side  benetU  of  the 
nud-ar  Navy  Is  the  slgnltlcant  uplift  pro- 
vided ti>  other  engineering  otTorts. 

Though  the  methods  used  to  select  and 
train  nuclear  propulsion  crews  have  not  been 
without  ci>ntroversy.  one  does  tlnd  universal 
agreeujent  that  the  \K'o\i\c  who  operate  and 
malnUiln  the  plants  and  ships  are  the  very 
/.enllh  of  the  program.  As  they  branch  out 
to  oUu-r  duties  or  to  related  civilian  careers 
they  comprise  a  continuing  prime  na- 
tloiinl  asset  (I  hasten  to  emphnsl/.e  "re- 
lated civilian  careers"  to  subtract  myself 
from  those  I  describe.  There  is  not  much 
connection  between  nuclear  propulsion 
duties  and  politics,  but  my  experience  has 
been  that  the  former  sure  hasn't  hurt  me  In 
pursuing  the  latter.) 


I-HOCHAM'H    IMI'ACT 

TIki  Navy  nuclear  program  bun  had  a  tre- 
inendouH  Impact  on  niotit  d.-velopmentH  rc- 
lullng  to  the  practical  and  peaceful  ai)pllcu- 
llons  of  aliimlc  energy. 

Next  lo  tbo  laiul.  tb.'  water,  anti  the  air, 
.•n.-rgy  Is  by  far  the  most  Important  of  our 
l.-rrfslrlal  rcsourccH.  AUIiough  our  own  sup- 
ply .>f  .-oal  and  oil  IH  vast,  wo  aro  consundng 
Iheso  materlalH  at  such  a  rapidly  Incr.-aHliiK 
rale  that  If  not  supplemented  they  will  bogln 
to  approach  exhaustion  within  the  npun  of  il 
few  gen. -ration;*. 

t)lli.'r  nations,  l.^ss  fortunal.-ly  .-ndowed 
with  coal  and  oil  reserves,  will  fate  tlu-  prob- 
lem much  sooner  than  tht;  lliilt.il  Htates. 
Thus  wo  must  pursue  a  vigorous  ilvlllan  nu- 
clear power  policy  jiot  only  to  satisfy  our  own- 
nectls  bill,  to  ni.-.-l  our  world  leadership  re- 
sponsibilities lus  well. 

I'lu'  Niiutilits  and  tbo  nuclear  submarines 
which  rollowt<l  provUled  Hie  lirst  long  step 
Inward  lliese  .•ss.-nllal  goals  Tin-  proptdslon 
plants  In  these  ships  provldetl  both  the 
lundamental  t.-clinology  anil  the  lonlldence 
lo  underlako  the  Shlpplngport  plant  this 
Nation's  llrst  micU-ar  c.-ntral  power  station. 
Kvery  dollar  used  In  developing  the  Navy's 
various  nuclear  plants  would  have  been  well 
spent  If  the  net  result  were  only  a  safe  and 
Kucci-ssful  situation  at  Shlpplngport.  The 
Investment  made  In  developing  Navy  nucl.-ar 
propulsion  has  produc.-d  technology  and 
manufai-turlng  ablUlleB  applicable  lo  the 
compl.-lo  civilian  nuclear  power  Industry. 

.since  .lanuary  17.  l!»r>i>,  the  United  Ktal.-s 
has  enjoyed  u  commanding  lead  over  all 
other  nations  In  the  u.se  of  nuclear  power 
for  ship  propulsion  and  the  accompanying 
beiiellls  t.)  our  prestige  have  b.-.-n  lmmcn.se. 
This  lead  has  been  dramatl/.ed  In  many  ways 
and  my  thoughts,  when  we  reached  the 
North  Pole  In  the  Nautilus,  were  built  around 
the  pride  that  It  was  a  Dnlt^-d  .Slates  sub- 
marine that  arrived  there  llrst,  not  a  Uusslan. 

Sl'IN-Ol'K.S 

Th.-.so  pol.ir  voyages,  besides  giving  a  boost 
to  our  prestige,  have  supplU-d  a  remarkable 
Incr.-a.s.-  In  our  knowleilgo  uf  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Th.-  greaU-st  surprise  of  the  Nautilus 
voyage  In  I'.i.'iH  was  the  revelation  of  a  coin- 
plcu-ly  uiiprcdlcled  underwater  plateau 
which  re.iclii-d  up  some  H  (UU)  feet  from  tli(- 
surroiiiullng  ocean  tloor.  I  understand  that 
this  feature,  located  about  a  thiril  of  the  way 
between  Alaska  and  the  polo,  has  been  de- 
t.-rnilneil  to  b.-  about  tbe  sl/.e  of  the  ytale  of 
C'onnect  lent. 

The  spln-olfs  from  the  Navy  ntidear  pro- 
gr.im  are  liuleeil  many  and  varied. 

It  Is  litliiig  on  tile  10th  anniversary  of 
nuclear  propidslon  that  the  Nation  takt- 
stivk  of  the  vast  dlvlilends  that  have  come 
from  this  progr.ini.  We  can  sleep  a  great 
di-al  better  at  night  b.v.iuse  of  Its  contribu- 
tion to  our  d.'fense  po«iure.  We  stand  a 
great  d.-al  taller  iu<?  a  nation  because  of  lUs 
contribution  to  mans  ability  to  use  the 
ati>m  for  his  own  bcnelit. 

The  late  Prof.  Albert  Einstein  once  said. 
"If  you  can  utlll/.e  the  nuclear  physical 
llndlngs  for  peaceful  purjjoses.  It  will  lead  to 
a  new  p:iradlse."  Distinctly,  the  Navy  nu- 
clear propulsion  development  brightens  the 
future  for  mankind. 


FPC  CONTINUES  HARASSMENT 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texa.s? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the   Washington   Post  of   last 


Sunday  carried  an  excellent  article  un- 
der the  hoadink':  "The  Kid  Gloves  Are 
on  Toward  Buslne.ss."  It  points  out 
that  no  President.  In  recent  year.s,  has 
work(-d  as  effectively  as  President  John- 
son to  nain  the  confidence  of  the  busl- 
ne.ss community.  I  believe  tiiat  this  is 
quite  true. 

I  have  watched  the  President  over  the 
years  and  have;  noted,  wltii  Kieat  appre- 
ciation, how  hard  he  has  worked  in  be- 
half of  all  .se|.;ments  of  our  economy, 
private  enterprl.se  no  exct.'ptlon,  and  how 
deti-rmlned  he  has  always  been  to  keep 
the  Goveininent  out  of  business  wher- 
ever possible. 

The  Post  article  mentions  the  I'ederal 
Power  Commi.sslon  and  the  problem 
which  it  po.ses  to  the  industries  with 
which  it  is  involved.  This  briiu;s  to 
mind  the  attitude  of  the  FPC  in  such 
matt(>rs  as  Investment  credit  and  the  dc- 
tc-rminatlon  of  that  AfU-ney  to  take  away 
from  industry  the  tax  Incentives  which 
the  CoiiMie.ss  intended  to  Kive  to  all  in- 
dustry. We  stralRhtened  this  out  after 
much  effort  and  some  rather  pointed 
ler.isliition  which  said,  in  ellect.  that  the 
Congress  knows  what  it  Is  dolni:  and  ex- 
pects PVderal  bureaus  to  act  accordlnjily. 

Recent  actions  show  the  FPC  majority 
to  l)e  disre^ardinK  a  principle  of  law  set 
forth  by  a  U.S.  court  of  ai)peaLs  even 
thoui'h  no  appeal  of  the  court's  decision 
was  ni(>d  with  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
issue  involved  who  was  to  receive  the 
coni-ressionally  authorized  tax  InreiUivc 
resultiii!.':  from  a  luoup  of  affiliated  cor- 
porations nilnK  a  consolidated  tax  re- 
turn. The  tax  incj-ntive  was  not  con- 
sumer contributed  but  arose  from  cor- 
porate losses  havlni;  no  relation  to  any 
resuilated  enterprise.  As  intended  by 
Coimre.ss  the  incentive  acUs  as  a  stimu- 
lus to  new  industry  by  allowinK  the  inves- 
tor to  reduce  the  initiul  los.ses  inclined 
when  starting  a  new  business.  In  its 
decision  in  the  Cities  Service  Gas  Co. 
rate  ca.st-,  the  FPC  majority  decided  to 
IfMiore  congressional  intent  and  nave  the 
investors  tax  loss  savings  to  the  gas  con- 
sumer. Cities  Service  was  a  reinilated 
transportation  company  while  the  tax 
losse.;  resulted  from  the  operations  of 
other  companies. 

On  October  9  of  1964,  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  10th  Circuit  unani- 
mously reversed  the  Commissions  rul- 
iniv.  statmg  that  "the  Commission  would 
transgress  the  jurisdictional  lines  which 
Congress  wrote  into  the  act."  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  if  the  FPC 
had  disagreed  with  the  court's  ruling  and 
wish  to  seek  affirmation  of  its  own  de- 
ci.sion,  an  appeal  would  have  been  taken 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  But  no  appeal 
was  taken,  thus  leaving  the  court's  de- 
cision as  the  law  of  the  land,  that  is,  to 
all  but  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Recently,  the  FPC  refused  to  compl.v 
with  the  principle  enunciated  by  the 
court.  In  a  rate  settlement  proceeding 
involving  United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co.,  the 
Commission  decided  to  ignore  the  court  s 
ruling  by  refusing  to  settle  the  tax  issue 
on  the  basis  of  the  court's  decision, 
obviously  hoping  to  squeeze  out  a  more 
favorable  decision  from  another  court  of 
appeals.  Meanwhile,  business  uncer- 
tainty  is   continued   and   compounded. 
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Thas.  after  years  of  litigation  before  the 
Commission  and  courts,  a  bare  majority 
of  the  FPC  still  attempts  to  breathe  life 
Into  a  doctrine  repugnant  to  Congress 
and  rejected  by  the  courts.  For  over  20 
years  Industry  had  utilized  this  tax  in- 
centive to  venture  into  new  businesses. 
In  1963,  for  tiie  first  time,  a  majority  of 
the  FPC  decided  that  all  prior  Commis- 
sions had  been  wrong. 

This,  to  me,  would  appear  to  be  heck- 
ling business  and  indicat(;s  an  unwilling- 
ness to  accept  a  court  deci.sion  just  as 
the  same  agency  was  so  reluctant  to  ac- 
cept the  mandate  of  the  Congress. 

I  venture  the  hope  that  all  Federal 
aRcncies  and  particularly  tho.se  so  di- 
rectly involved  in  bu.sine.ss  affairs  will 
heed  the  President's  often  demonstrated 
desire,  and  help  rather  than  harass 
private  enterprise.  The  results  of  the 
President's  friendly  attitude  are  already 
bearing  fruit  and  they  should  be  en- 
couraged rather  than  hami)ered. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  re- 
move the  limitation  upon  the  amount  of 
outside  income  which  an  individual  may 
earn  while  receiving  social  security  bene- 
fits. 

There  never  has  been  any  ceiling  on 
the  amount  of  investment  income  a  per- 
son can  have  and  still  receive  the  full 
social  security  for  which  he  is  eligible. 

The  lid  on  earnings  di.scriminates 
against  persons  who  must  work  for  a 
living. 

This  was  a  depression  device  that  was 
designed  to  create  job  opportunities  by 
putting  financial  pressure  on  persons 
eligible  for  social  security  benefits  to  re- 
tire and  make  way  for  others. 

It  never  accomplished  this  purpose 
even  in  the  depression  years.  In  these 
times  of  high  employment  and  inflated 
prices,  the  earnings  celling  helps  no  one 
and  imposes  a  severe  financial  hardship 
on  many  retired  heads  of  families  and 
widowed  mothers  of  young  children. 

It  is  cruel  to  cut  off  payments  to  peo- 
ple in  these  circumstances  who  are  capa- 
ble and  willing  to  work  to  provide  a  bet- 
ter life  for  their  families.  Social  secu- 
rity income  went  further  during  the 
depression.  Now  it  often  is  not  enough 
to  provide  the  necessities  of  life,  let  alone 
some  of  the  comforts. 

The  Johnson  administration  considers 
families  with  less  than  $3,000  annual 
Income  to  be  living  at  the  poverty  level. 
If  this  is  true,  I  should  think  that  repeal 
of  the  earnings  limit  would  be  the  most 
effective  antipoverty  measure  we  could 
take. 

The  Government's  own  figures  show 
that  16.2  percent  of  the  families  in  the 
below  $3,000  income  bracket  are  headed 
by  women  under  65.    Another  30.5  per- 


cent of  such  families  are  headed  by  per- 
sons 65  or  older. 

So  almost  47  percent  of  families  at  the 
poverty  income  level  are  potentially  eli- 
gible for  social  security  benefits.  Many 
are  denied  benefits  because  the  family 
heads  must  work  to  get  an  income  of 
even  $3,000  or  less. 

These  families  could  be  helped  by  pas- 
sage of  my  bill  and  it  will  not  cost  one 
dime  for  the  type  of  bureaucracy  needed 
to  run  the  antipoverty  programs. 

Along  with  my  bill  to  repeal  this  ar- 
chaic and  senseless  provision  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  I  have  also  introduced 
a  separate  bill  to  increase  the  present 
monthly  $100  limitation  on  earnings  to 
$200. 

Altliough  I  am  firmly  committed  to  full 
repeal  of  the  ceiling,  I  know  that  it  is 
doubtful  that  my  goal  can  be  achieved  in 
this  Congress.  I  do  believe,  however, 
that  we  will  be  able  to  get  a  substantial 
increase.  The  present  limitations  were 
cstabli-shed  in  1961.  Wage  levels  have 
ri.sen  considerably  during  the  last  4  years 
so,  at  the  very  least,  a  sizable  rise  of  the 
ceiling  is  long  overdue. 

Both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  agreed  last  year  on  an  in- 
crease to  $1,500  a  year.  This  certainly 
would  be  an  improvement  but,  if  we  are 
not  able  to  remove  the  ceiling  complete- 
ly, I  believe  we  should  double  it  to  $2,400, 
a  figure  that  is  still  below  the  poverty 
income  level.  My  bill  to  raise  the  month- 
ly permitted  earnings  to  $200  would  ac- 
complish this. 


AID  TO  THE  UNITED  ARAB 
REPUBLIC 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  express  my  unequivocal  op- 
position to  further  extension  of  aid  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  and  other 
countries  which  substantially  damage 
our  Nation's  policy  interests  and  mate- 
rially disrupt  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  do  so  with  the  hope  that  my  remarks, 
and  the  thinking  of  like-minded  col- 
leagues, will  stir  a  consensus  sufficient  to 
set  our  course  straight. 

It  has  been  the  strategy  of  the  State 
Department  to  tender  aid  to  Egypt  as  a 
diplomatic  lever.  Their  feeling  persists 
that  the  Pubhc  Law  480  grants  consti- 
tute an  effective  Instrument  in  influenc- 
ing the  United  Arab  Republic  Govern- 
ment toward  arms  limitation.  They  in- 
sist that  the  aid  keeps  the  American 
foot  in  the  door.  Additionally,  the  De- 
partment does  not  believe  that  a  stop- 
page of  aid.  producing  greater  economic 
hardship,  would  necessarily  limit  the 
Egyptian  military  buildup. 

I  have  received  from  the  Department 
of  State,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  of  De- 
cember 14.  a  succinct  outline  of  their 
policy.  The  message  is  unmistakable. 
The  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Phillips 
Talbot,  replied  thusly: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  5,  1965. 

Dear  Congressman  Halpern:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  December  14  in  which  you 


Bet  forth  your  views  on  our  relations  with 
the  United  Arab  Republic  and  ask  us  to  com- 
ment specifically  on  an  article  by  Hedrlck 
Smith  In  the  December  10  New  York  Times. 

As  you  know,  under  the  multlyear  Public 
Law  480  agreement  which  we  have  with  the 
United  Arab  Republic  there  are  periodic  re- 
views of  the  quantities  of  various  commodi- 
ties programed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  At  the  moment  the  Department  has 
under  consideration  a  request  from  the 
United  Arab  Republic  for  certain  additional 
amounts  of  corn  and  poultry.  The  amount 
which  would  be  Involved,  Incidentally, 
would  be  considerably  less  than  the  $35  mil- 
lion reported  by  Mr.  Smith  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

On  the  second  point  which  you  raise,  the 
desirability  of  bringing  the  arms  race  in  the 
Middle  East  under  control,  we  have  put  a 
great  deal  of  thought  and  effort  Into  finding 
ways  and  means  of  making  progress  on  this 
serious  problem.  We  have  explored  the  mat- 
ter with  the  various  governments  concerned, 
and  these  efforts  will  continue.  As  far  as 
the  United  Arab  Republic  is  concerned,  one 
of  the  few  effective  tools  which  we  have  to 
Influence  Its  government  toward  this  objec- 
tive, as  well  as  responsible  policies  in  other 
areas.  Is  our  Public  Law  480  program.  A 
cutback  in  our  aid  would  unquestionably 
compound  the  United  Arab  Republic's  eco- 
nomic difficulties.  I  do  not  think  it  follows 
that  Nasser  would  therefore  necessarily 
spend  less  for  military  purposes  or  that  he 
would  be  induced  to  pursue  a  more  reason- 
able course  in  the  field  of  arms  control. 

I   appreciated    having  your   views   on   our 

relations  with  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and 

I  hope  that  you  will  not  hesitate  to  write 

again  if  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Phillips  Talbot, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

The  importance  of  American  surplus 
assistance  to  Egypt  is  undeniable.  The 
United  Arab  Republic's  position  in  the 
International  Monetary  F^nd  is  precari- 
ous at  best.  A  UPI  dispatch  datelined 
January  5,  printed  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  6.  sums  up  the  be- 
wildering economic  situation  confront- 
ing President  Nasser.  He  is  faced  with 
severe  conditions;  the  Cairo  and  Alex- 
andria Stock  Exchanges  have  been  closed 
temporarily;  a  number  of  key  factories 
were  shut  down  due  to  the  lack  of  raw 
materials,  and  others  will  also  face  tem- 
porary stoppages. 

Egypt  has  accumulated  $250  million 
of  short-term  debt  to  Western  countries, 
half  of  which  is  overdue.  Three  hun- 
dred million  dollars  Is  owed  to  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  Recently,  the  United  Arab 
Republic  Government  sold  $30  million  of 
gold  for  hard  currency,  for  expedient 
purposes.  The  situation  is,  indeed,  harsh 
and  growing  more  dangerous.  The  State 
Department  Is  correct  in  establishing  the 
significance  of  American  surplus  food. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department's  letter 
to  me  indicates  how  fully  the  political 
motivations  are  shaping  our  aid  pro- 
gram vis-a-vis  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. 

In  my  view,  the  official  justification 
for  continuing  this  aid  program,  whether 
based  on  political  or  economic  argu- 
ments, is  false.  I  question  whether 
American  policy  is  and  will  secure  the 
political  objectives  envisaged. 

The  United  Arab  Republic  military  ad- 
vance surely  contradicts  our  Govern- 
ment's thinking  that  by  the  Public  Law 
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480  leverage,  the  United  States  Is  suc- 
ceeding in  impressing  upon  Mr.  Nasser 
the  urgency  ol"  arms  limitation  in  the 
Middle  East.  If,  as  tile  Assistant  Secre- 
tai-y  states,  the  PiibUc  Law  480  exten- 
sions to  EV.ypt  are  mainly  intended  to 
counter  upward  military  expenditures, 
'his  has  hitherto  failed  conclusively. 

Now  I  think  it  is  legitimate  to  ques- 
tion the  aid  criteria  applied  to  Enypt.  It 
is  ImportaiU.  that  we  have  an  under- 
standable impression  of  what  our  for- 
eign aid  program  is  and  what  it  seeks  to 
ftchieve. 

In  whatever  form,  assistance  abroad 
becomes  intuitively  an  arm  of  American 
foreign  policy.  In  this  process  there 
must  be  both  political,  economic,  and 
strateK'ic  motivations. 

My  conception  of  aid  is  a  mixture  of 
the  jMJSsible  and  the  prudent.  It  must 
conform  with  U.S.  lon^-ran'-;e  ^'oals  for 
the  countries  and  regions  where  it  is  di- 
rected. In  this  sense,  aid  is  partially  a 
political  instrument. 

We  there  fore  fuse  p  ilitical  and  eco- 
nomic thought.  For  the  future,  aid  is 
Important  in  the  attempt  to  achieve  rea- 
sonably independent,  reasonably  viable, 
and  reasonably  stable  governments  in 
the  uniierdeveloped  world.  We  do  not 
wish  that  newly  free  states,  weak  and  in- 
secure, come  to  lean  too  heavily  upon 
enemy  forces,  thereby  losiiv^  their  ma- 
neuverability and  neutrality.  Economic 
assistance  is  part  and  parcel  of  this  vital 
American  interest. 

At  the  same  time,  on  humanitarian 
grounds,  it  is  foolhardy  to  isolate  the 
Kcnius  of  productivity  and  its  overabim- 
dant  wealth.  We  are  a  civilized  nation 
and  I  think  one  of  the  tjrand  exercises 
of  this  Keneration  must  be  the  extension 
of  our  knowledge  and  surplus  to  meet 
hunum  want. 

And  so  one  must  view  forelpn  assist- 
ance as  a  mixture  of  ideolo^'ics.  a  mixture 
of  emotion  and  motivation.  It  is  self- 
interest  and  v.orld  interest  at  the  same 
time.  Admittedly,  it  is  a  difTicult  criteria 
and  the  practical  .judgments  which  must 
be  made  from  day  to  day  are  diiricult  and 
thus  rarely  questions  of  pure  white  and 
black. 

It  is  my  contention  here,  nontaheless, 
that  Egypt  has  transgres.sed  the  outer 
limits  of  eligibility.  This  applies  simi- 
larly to  Indonesia. 

Presently,  the  Public  Law  480  agree- 
ment with  the  United  Arab  Republic  is 
still  in  effect.  The  3-year  contract  will 
terminate  next  June  30.  We  must  insist 
that  no  further  assistance  is  granted 
until  the  Egyptian  Government  has 
shown  itself  willing  to  live  in  peace,  and 
until  their  leaders  adopt  a  more  respon- 
sible course  which  is  reasonably  allied 
with  U.S.  vital  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  heretofore  ex- 
pounded upon  my  reasons  in  the  House. 
Let  me  briefly  touch  upon  a  few  of  them 
in  light  of  recent  developments. 

The  Government  of  Egypt  is  destroying 
the  principle  of  American  foreign  aid. 
It  is  ruining  the  rational  thinking  which 
proponents  of  our  programs  have  for  so 
long  adopted  in  defending  the  principle 
in  this  House  and  before  an  increasingly 
hostile  public  opinion.  I  fear  that  addi- 
tional aid  to  Egypt  will  render  our  pro- 


grams almost  Indefensible,  opening  the 
Iloodgates  to  unwise  and  indiscriminate 
trimming,  subjecting  the  principle  to 
even  greater  unpopularity  througout  the 
country. 

In  the  first  place,  the  awesome  Egyp- 
tian arms  buildup  is  contrary  to  U.S. 
interests.  Our  a.ssistance  is  undenvriting 
this  adventure.  Relative  military  supe- 
riority in  the  hands  of  the  Egyptian  lead- 
ers cannot  possibly  further  American 
aims  in  the  Middle  East;  it  will  make  the 
resolution  of  old  enmities  and  conflicts 
less  possible;  it  will  enhance  the  means 
of  subversion  and  indirect  aggression. 

We  have  the  Egyptian  intervention  in 
the  Yemen  as  an  example  of  duplicity 
and  hostility.  The  Government  is  ex- 
pending millions  on  this  sad  project. 
U.S.  assistance  is  h{>lping  to  feed  Egypt's 
poor,  enabling  the  Government  to  divert 
its  resources  to  war  engarrement  and 
making  it  possible  to  avoid  the  cruel  in- 
ternal demands  which  arise.  In  this 
.sen.se,  the  validity  of  American  aid  has 
already  iieen  damaged. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  quote  briefly 
from  President  Nasser's  speech  at  Port 
Said  on  December  23  last: 

Na.sser  then  sneered  at  the  $1  '2  billion 
of  U.S.  aid  that  he  has  received: 

I  wiiiit  to  siiy  that  we  arc  getting  wheat 
from  the  Americans.  We  mu.st  disclose  the 
nuitter  openly.  ;LiURhter  and  jeers.]  We 
get  wheat,  meat,  and  leftovers  •  ♦  •  yester- 
day the  American  Ambassador  called  on  the 
Deputy  Premier  lor  Supply  and  sat  for  a  few 
minutes  looking  i,Umi  and  sulky.  He  was 
supposed  to  talk  about  supplies  we  are  ob- 
taining from  America  In  accordance  with  the 
products  law.  The  Ambassador  told  the  Dep- 
uty Premier  that  he  cannot  at  present  talk 
about  tills  matter  at  all.  Why?  Because 
he  does  not  like  our  currency,  that  Is  the 
currency  of  Egypt.  I  would  like  him  to 
know  that  whoever  does  not  like  our  cur- 
rency can  go  and  drink  up  the  sea.  If  the 
Mediterranean  Is  not  enough,  there  Is 
Red  Sea.  We  can  give  him  that  as  well.  ' 
As  for  American  aid  •  •  •  we  tell  them 
•Thank  you"  and  "May  you  have  plenty,"  but 
we  are  not  prepare<l  to  accept  words  and 
arrogance. 

It  might  be  of  interest  for  you  to  con- 
sider the  United  Arab  Republic  repre- 
sentative's statement  on  aid  to  the 
General  Assembly,  United  Nations: 

Foreign  aid  In  both  the  financial  and  tech- 
nical llelds  is  an  essential  element  for  en- 
abling the  developing  countries  to  reach  u 
reasonable  stage  of  development.  Foreign 
aid.  however,  should  not  be  a  means  of 
bringing  pressure  on  developing  countries, 
nor  should  It  be  a  method  of  political  or 
ideological  interference.  Rather,  It  is  a  right 
to  which  developing  countries  are  entitled. 

Regardinr:  Colonel  Nasser's  remarks,  it 
must  be  said  that  they  were  meant  for 
internal  consumption.  But  it  refutes 
the  official  apologetic  attitude  that  the 
United  States,  through  its  aid  pro- 
gnnn.  is  acquiring  leverage.  And  if  one 
object  of  our  aid  is  to  build  some  under- 
standing of  American  goals  and  stand- 
ards throughout  the  world,  the  hysteri- 
cal outbursts  of  Mr.  Nasser,  along  with 
his  controlled.  anti-Western  communica- 
tions media,  is  certainly  not  affording 
America  a  veiy  reliable  opening. 

The  second  statement  poses  an  irra- 
tional thought;  that  aid  to  the  develop- 
ing countries  is  expected  as  a  matter  of 
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right.  It  is  not.  This  presumption  af- 
firms my  earlier  contention  that  the 
Egyi)tians  have  not  the  slightest  concept 
of  what  our  aid  program  is  and  why  it 
exists.  They  have  got  their  thinking 
wrong  because  we  have  failed  to  enforce 
understandable  criteria.  While  I  agree 
that  aid  should  not  constitute  a  direct, 
short-term  political  instrument,  it  would 
not  hurt  to  explain  to  the  Egyptian  gen- 
tleman that  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
Egypt,  has  certain  worldwide  objectives 
not  inimical  to  tho.se  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  and  that  we  are  not  wholly 
selfish  in  pmsuing  them.  This  is  not 
wanton  interference  in  domestic  affairs, 
a  much  abu.sed  phra.se.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  live  in  a  world  of  com- 
peting interests,  and  that  these  must  be 
adjusted  to  strengthen  the  peace. 

Now  we  have  learned  that  Egypt  is 
materially  sui)j)orting  the  rebellion 
against  the  legal  Congo  Government— 
LeoiMjldville.  Aside  from  the  question  of 
whether  this  is  affoi'dable — financially 
justifiable — this  assistance  is  directly 
conti-ary  to  oiu'  interest  in  a  stable  Congo 
.situation.  Any  growing  strength  of  the 
rebels  means  greater  military  difficulty 
for  the  central  government  forces, 
which  we  are  supporting.  Will  a  steadily 
worsening  picture  mean  that  American 
policy  is  once  again  faced  with  the  ago- 
nizing decision  of  extended  involvement 
in  Afro-A.sia?  I  do  not  want  us  to  be 
faced  with  this  untimely  choice,  should 
the  rebellion  recoup  substantially  and 
turn  the  tide  against  the  Tshombe  re- 
gime. 

In  essence,  Nasser's  policy  is  contrary 
to  our  immediate  goals  in  the  Congo  and 
our  long-range  objectives  in  Africa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  very  much  that 
the  oriiiinal  amendment  to  the  food-for- 
peace  program,  offered  by  the  former 
Representative  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Bolton,  was 
not  agreed  to  in  1964.  This  would  have 
helped  to  set  our  course  right. 

I  have  attempted  to  report  on  my 
thinking  as  to  why  oin-  aid  program  to 
Egypt  is  .self-defeating.  Manifestly,  our 
policymakers  have  gotten  themselves  em- 
broiled in  a  maze  of  worried  counter- 
pressures.  The  scare  is  always  that  in 
forthrightly  denying  as.sistance,  and  ex- 
plaining the  decision  carefully,  our  coun- 
try will  lo.se  a  friend. 

The  hurtful  tendency  in  this  iTspect  is 
always  to  think  in  terms  of  tomorrow  and 
not  the  future.  We  are  frozen  by  a 
checkerboard  of  short-term  gains  and 
losses.  Nations  are  more  likely  to  have 
permanent  interests  rather  than  perma- 
nent friends,  and  even  interests  should 
not  become  hardened  for  all  time.  Fate 
often  plays  dirty  tricks,  and  the  one  sure 
factor  of  international  politics  is  that 
adhercnces  and  interests  will  shift  be- 
cause no  one  state  can  control  absolutely 
the  world  scene,  and  no  two  nations  have 
precisely  similar  instincts. 

The  validity  and  success  of  our  for- 
eign aid  program,  never  easily  tested, 
should  not  be  subjected  to  risk  by  the 
unreasoned  pressures  of  any  one  recipi- 
ent. 

I  would  like  to  see  now  a  firm  declara- 
tion of  purpose.  The  request  of  Egypt 
for  an  additional  surplus  should  be 
denied    and    a   full   explanation   given. 
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In  this  connection,  we  would  be  imple- 
menting the  antiaggressor  amendment 
of  1963  which  states  that  no  a.ssi.stance 
be  rendered  to  countries  which  are  en- 
gaging in  or  preparing  for  war  agaiast 
the  United  States  or  her  other  aid  recipi- 
ents. 

Second,  I  firmly  urge  that  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  current  Public  Law  480 
agreement,  Egypt  be  forewarned  that  no 
exteasion  can  be  granted  under  present 
circumstances.  The  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment, and  other  interested  governments, 
.should  be  advi.sed  of  this  decision  with  a 
full  explanation  .so  that  there  will  be  no 
excuse  for  misunderstanding. 

In  .so  doing,  we  will  be  acting  to  re- 
affirm the  validity  of  our  as.sistance  pro- 
gram, and  our  vital  policy  interests  can 
be  pursued. 


THE  FAMOUS  UCLA-LABOR 
REPORT 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  TalcottI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcopd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  ihe  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  "cha- 
otic" is  the  most  accurate  description  of 
the  agriculture  situation  in  California's 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  industries. 

In  anticipation  of  the  termination  of 
the  bracero  program — for  supplying  nec- 
essary supplemental  labor  during  peak 
harvesting  and  cultivating  seasons — 
California  farmers  and  governmental 
agencies  experimented  thoroughly  with 
every  conceivable  suggestion  to  replace 
foreign  workers.  Every  proposal  failed. 
There  is  still  no  practical,  satisfactory 
solution.  The  situation  is  deteriorating 
hourly.  California  produces  more  than 
40  percent  of  the  Nation's  fresh  vege- 
tables. Chaos  in  California  will  ad- 
vor.sely  affect  all  Americans. 

Unfortunately,  the  U.S.  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Agriculture  are  not  pub- 
lishing reports  about  the  situation  and 
have  not  proposed  satisfactoiT  solutions. 
There  are  some  reports  you  probably  will 
not  see. 

The  UCLA  Institute  of  Industrial  Re- 
lations' report  on  problems  of  f  ana  labor 
recruitment  has  created  quite  a  disturb- 
ance. 

One  chapter  of  their  rather  volumi- 
nous report  was  entitled  "Can  Recipients 
of  Public  Assistance  Be  Recruited  for 
Farm  Work?"  Here  are  some  facts  taken 
from  the  report. 

The  bureau  of  public  assistance  in 
Los  Angeles  County  had  177,026  open 
cases  in  July  1964.  These  cases  covered 
303,458  persons.  Of  the  177,026  case 
files,  the  largest  category  consists  of 
100.230  persons  who  were  65  years  of  age 
or  older.    The  average  age  was  about  75. 

There  were  4,489  blind  persons.  18,359 
pei-manently  disabled,  5,653  children  who 
were  placed  in  boarding  homes  or  insti- 
tutions, and  9.653  cases  of  unemployables 
who  did  not  come  into  any  of  these 
categories. 
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Included  in  the  177,026  cases  were 
33,997  families  receiving  aid  to  their  de- 
jMindent  children.  In  9  out  of  10  of 
thf.'.sf;  families  the  mother  was  the  only 
adult  in  home  and  had  an  average  of  3 
children,  more  than  80  percent  of  whom 
were  under  12  years  of  age. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  pre- 
school children  in  these  homes,  the 
mother  wa.s  needed  in  the  home  and 
could  not  become  .self-supporting.  Even 
.so,  their  number  is  not  static,  for  9,021 
families  loft  the  rehef  rolls  in  1963,  often 
becau.se  the  mothers  obtained  adequate 
supervision  of  their  children  and  em- 
ployment which  made  them  self-sup- 
poiting. 

An  examination  of  these  cases  leaves 
3,879  in  which  there  was  at  least  1 
clearly  employable  person.  Of  these, 
2,993  were  added  since  February  of  this 
year  when  the  bureau  began  administra- 
tion of  the  new  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children — unemployed,  and  886 
were  clas.sed  as  general  relief  cases. 

Thus,  in  seeking  the  nixmber  of  public 
assistance  ca.ses  in  which  per.sons  clearly 
might  become  more  gainfully  employed, 
we  are  talking  about  1'4  percent  of  the 
persons  receiving  aid. 

Well,  we  get  up  to  this  point  in  the 
report  and  we  have  been  quoting  directly 
from  the  report  in  hopes  that  the  make- 
up of  the  welfare  rolls  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  you.  Then  the  people  making 
this  survey  decided  to  send  a  question- 
naire to  social  caseworkers  to  get  their 
views  on  the  feasibility  and  desirability 
of  recruiting  unemployed  persons  for 
faiTTiwork.  The  caseworkers  were  those 
who  help  administer  the  program  of  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  in- 
cluding unemployed  parents. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  answers 
given  by  social  caseworkers  to  the  ques- 
tion, "From  your  experience,  what  re- 
sponse would  you  make  to  persons  who 
make  the  charge  that  most  people  would 
rather  stay  on  welfare  than  do  farm  or 
any  other  type  of  w-ork?"  Fifteen  per- 
cent of  the  social  workers  agreed  with  the 
statement,  45  percent  disagreed,  and  31 
percent  cautiously  recoiled  from  the 
question. 

Following  are  some  of  the  answers 
given  by  social  workers  to  the  question: 

Social  status  of  aid  Is  better  than  farm 
labor. 

People  would  rather  be  on  aid  than  do 
strenuous  farm  labor. 

I  would  think  that  persons  who  make  this 
charge  are  ill  advised,  nearsighted,  have  little 
or  no  respect  for  the  unfortunates,  gage 
human  worth  primarily  by  wealth,  and  be- 
lieve that  all  poverty  Is  the  wages  of  sin. 

Hard  work  is  no  longer  considered 
dignified. 

Farm  work  provides  no  incentive. 

Planning  toward  future  self-maintenance 
Is  an  eligibility  requirement  for  receipt  of 
current  aid. 

Many  clients  specifically  state  that  they 
left  the  South  to  free  themselves  from  a  rural 
economy. 

Generally,  when  people  make  the  above 
charge,  I  ask  them  if  they  have  ever  spoken 
to  anyone  on  welfare.  They  say  "No."  and  I 
first  smirk;  second,  look  surprised;  third, 
look  superior,  and/or  give  a  brief  speech  on 
the  "Dignity  of  Man  in  the  20th  Century." 
Then  I  change  the  conversation  to  something 
less  controversial  like  Goldwater  or  birth 
control. 


I  would  agree  with  them  for  the  following 
reasons:  First,  men  generally  seek  pleasure, 
not  hardship;  second,  farming  connotes  the 
simple,  the  unlearned,  the  square;  third,  our 
clients  envisage  any  kind  of  work  to  mean 
something  menial,  difficult,  nonunion,  and 
odious;  and,  fourth,  why  work  when  you  can 
get  paid  for  doing  nothing? 

Offer  them  a  job  and  fi^nd  out. 

As  long  as  society  offers  them  no  bet- 
ter position,  why  should  they  not  be 
supported  by  that  society? 

Some  people  are  Just  plain  lazy. 

Why  should  they  not  have  a  choice  to 
work  In  a  field  In  which  they  are  skilled? 

Transportation  would  be  a  tremendous 
problem  for  most  of  my  clients. 

Many,  many  clients  have  financial  secu- 
rity for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  when 
they  first  begin  to  receive  public  assistance. 
They  are  reluctant  to  give  up  this  security 
for  the  uncertainty  of  competing  In  the 
labor  market,  especially  when  they  know 
layoffs  may  be  frequent.  Besides,  many 
clients  work  at  casual  labor  while  receiving 
aid  and  thus  have  two  incomes. 

It  Ls  a  matter  of  simple  economics.  Until 
farm  wages  are  raised  and  conditions  im- 
proved, people  would  rather  stay  on  welfare. 
Just  to  eat.  This  does  not  mean  they  prefer 
welfare,  but  only  that  they  do  that  which 
is  most  economically  feasible.  The  above 
listed  statement  Is  not  a  charge,  it  is  a  cold 
fact. 


URBAN  RENEWAL  PROBLEMS  THAT 
MUST  BE  MET 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  V/idnall] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  controversial  books  ever  writ- 
ten on  the  Federal  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram, "The  Federal  Bulldozer,"  has,  in 
effect,  been  condensed  for  the  January- 
February  issue  of  the  Harvard  Business 
Review,  by  its  author.  Dr.  Martin  Ander- 
son. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Aaderson's 
final  conclusion  that  the  urban  renewal 
program  must  immediately  be  repealed. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  agree  with  the  au- 
thor's conclusion  of  repeal  to  recognize 
that  the  facts  he  presents  pose  important 
problems  in  the  urban  renewal  field, 
problems  which  this  administration  has 
yet  to  meet  or  even  admit  exist. 

Last  year,  when  the  Republican  mi- 
nority presented  a  houMng  program  prior 
to  that  offered  by  the  administration,  we 
pointed  out  that  an  overemphasis  on 
high-rent  commercial  developments  and 
luxury  apartments  had  sacrified  the  orig- 
inal goal  of  providing  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing.  At  the  same  time,  pri- 
vate developers  without  Federal  assist- 
ance had,  with  less  delay  and  more  suc- 
cess, renewed  downtown  areas  in  many 
of  our  Nation's  cities.  For  that  reason, 
the  Widnall  bill  and  companion  meas- 
ures proposed  a  strict  priority  for  hous- 
ing redevelopment,  and  the  placing  of 
commercial  renewal  on  a  loan  basis. 

Relocation  problems,  particularly  for 
minority  groups,  the  elderly,  and  small 
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businesses,  and  the  lack  of  adequate  com- 
pensation for  property  taken,  were  also 
noted  last  year.  The  Widiiall  bill  again 
met  these  problems  by  providing  for  a 
physical  verification  of  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  housing  at  the  time  of  reloca- 
tion, advanced  planning  for  small  busi- 
nessmen, and  a  complete  overhaul  of  the 
concept  of  just  compensation.  All  of 
these,  as  Dr.  Anderson's  article  shows, 
are  problems  contained  in  or  caused  by 
the  urban  renewal  program. 

Over  the  past  year,  in  hearings  held 
before  the  House  Special  Housing  Sub- 
committee, I  have  raised  questions  con- 
cerning the  alleged  increase  in  tax  rev- 
enues to  localities  as  a  result  of  urban 
renewal  programs.  The  increase,  as  the 
answers  to  my  questions  show,  is  still  in 
the  "estimated"  stage,  one  it  has  been 
in  since  the  beginning  of  the  program. 
This  same  -'myth"  has  been  dealt  with 
by  Dr.  Anderson. 

And  a  recent  report  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  on  relocation  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  confirms  the  suspicion  I 
have  expressed  before,  and  Dr.  Anderson 
has  also  developed,  that  standards  for 
relocation  housing  are  sometimes  not  as 
high  as  housing  code  standards  used  to 
declare  an  area  "blighted." 

Most  of  the  suggestions  by  the  minor- 
ity were  not  acted  upon  last  year.  In 
two  cases,  however.  Congress  did  begin 
major  new  programs  that  I  had  pro- 
posed. As  Dr.  Anderson's  figures  indi- 
cate, the  number  of  dilapidated  struc- 
tures suitable  for  clearance  is  in  a  con- 
tinuing decline,  yet  the  administration 
still  insists  on  the  bulldozer  technique. 
Congress  last  year,  however,  provided 
for  a  new  $50  million  rehabilitation  loan 
program,  proposed  in  my  bill,  to  allow 
the  individual  homeowner  and  small 
businessman  a  chance  to  survive.  The 
second  proposal  enacted  into  law  pro- 
vides for  a  code  enforcement  urban  re- 
newal project,  and  a  cutoff  of  funds  in 
the  future  if  cities  do  not  take  enough 
local  responsibility  in  this  area. 

The  administration's  reaction  to  these 
new  laws  has  done  nothing  to  insure 
against  future  critici.sm  by  scholars  such 
as  Dr.  Anderson.  First  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  refused  to  fund  the  loan 
program,  then  the  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
ministration ignored  the  code  enforce- 
ment program,  although  many  cities 
have  expressed  interest  in  it.  Perhaps  a 
reading  of  Dr.  Anderson's  article  will 
shake  them  out  of  their  lethargy. 

I  include  the  article  at  this  point: 
[From  the  Harvard  Business  Review, 
January-February  1965) 
Thinking   Ahead 

Btisiness  leaders  have  heard  many  times  In 
recent  years  that  our  housing  and  our  cities 
are  decaying,  that  private  enterprise  cannot 
save  them,  that  the  Government  must  step 
in  and  help  private  enterprise  with  urban 
renewal,  and  that  they — as  responsible  citi- 
zens and  businessmen — should  collaborate 
with  the  Government  In  this  effort.'  In  my 
Judgment,  none  of  these  statements  Is  true. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  evaluate 
the  Federal  urban  renewal  program — its 
goals,  its  methods.  Its  accomplishments — 
and  to  compare  them  with  those  of  the  free 


1  See,  for  Example,  Leland  Hazard,  "Are  We 
Committing  Urban  Suicide?"  Thinking 
Ahead,  HBR  July-August  1964,  p.  152. 


marketplace.  A  comparison  of  the  results 
that  these  two  forces — the  Federal  urban  re- 
newal program  and  private  enterprise — have 
produced  since  1949  brings  out  some  funda- 
mental issues  and  questions  that  have  been 
obscured  in  a  fog  of  good  intentions  and 
platitudes.  The  basic  question  Is  this: 
Should  the  Federal  urban  renewal  program 
be  continued  and  expanded,  or  should  it  be 
stopped?  I  shall  argue  that  it  should  be 
stopped. 

GOALS  OF   RENEWAL 

In  response  to  continual  exhortation  and 
pressure  to  do  something  to  "save"  the  cities 
and  improve  housing.  Congress  enacted  the 
Federal  urban  renewal  program  in  1949,  pro- 
ceeding on  the  conviction  that  a  program  of 
this  type  would  help  to  eliminate  substand- 
ard and  other  inadequate  housing  through 
clearance  of  slums  and  blighted  areas. 

Stimulate  sufficient  housing  production 
and  community  development  to  remedy  the 
housing  shortage. 

Realize  the  goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  every  Ameri- 
can family. 

I  doubt  that  anyone  can  argue  with  these 
goals.  Better  homes.  Improved  neighbor- 
hoods, and  the  elimination  of  slums — all  are 
desirable.  The  difficulty  is  not  with  the 
goals,  but  with  the  means  of  accomplishing 
them  and  with  the  consequences  that  result. 

HOW    PROGRAM    WORKS 

In  essence  the  Federal  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram attempts  to  rebuild  rundown  areas  of 
cities  by  feeding  large  amounts  of  public 
money  and  government  power  Into  the  nor- 
mal operations  of  the  private  marketplace. 
It  does  not  complement  the  private  market; 
It  short-circuits  It. 

This  is  how  the  program  works.  First,  a 
section  of  a  city  is  designated  as  an  urban  re- 
newal area,  and  plans  are  drawn  up  and  ap- 
proved by  the  local  renewal  agency,  the  local 
governing  body,  and  the  Federal  authorities 
in  Washington.  A  public  hearing  Is  then 
held  at  which  local  renewal  officials  docu- 
ment their  case  for  urban  renewal.  At  this 
time  other  persons  Interested  In  the  project 
have  the  opportunity  to  speak  for  or  against 
It. 

Once  the  planning  Is  complete,  execution 
starts.  Though  some  execution  activities 
may  be  carried  on  simultaneously,  there  are 
six  basic  steps: 

1.  Land  acquisition:  The  land  and  the 
buildings  are  usually  acquired  by  negotiation 
with  the  owners,  but.  If  this  falls,  the  renewal 
authorities  will  use  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  to  force  the  recalcitrant  owners  to 
sell;  In  cases  like  this,  the  purchase  price  Is 
determined  by  independent  appraisers. 

2.  Displacement  and  relocation:  Individ- 
uals, families,  and  businesses  located  in  the 
area  are  forced  to  move  and  find  homes  or 
establish  businesses  elsewhere.  The  law  pro- 
vides for  some  compensation  and  requires 
renewal  authorities  to  relocate  them  satis- 
factorily, although  In  practice  this  does  not 
always  happen. 

3.  Site  clearance:  The  wrecking  cranes 
and  the  bulldozers  demolish  any  buildings 
not  considered  useful  by  the  renewal  au- 
thorities. 

4.  Site  Improvements  and  supporting  fa- 
cilities: The  cleared  land  Is  usually  improved 
by  the  construction  of  streets,  sewers,  water 
mains,  lighting  systems,  schools,  libraries 
and  parks. 

5.  Disposition  of  Improved  land:  The 
cleared  and  Improved  land  can  be  sold, 
leased,  donated,  or  retained  by  the  renewal 
agency.  Usually  the  land  is  sold  to  private 
persons  either  by  competitive  bidding  or  by 
negotiation  between  renewal  officials  and  the 
private  buyer. 

6.  New  construction:  The  new  construc- 
tion may  be  residential.  Industrial,  commer- 
cial, or  public;  so  far  it  has  been  predomi- 
nantly private  residential.     The  private  de- 


veloper is  usually  obliged  to  build  according 
to  a  general  plan  approved  by  the  renewal 
authorities. 

This,  then,  Is  urban  renewal — damned  by 
some,  praised  by  many,  and  understood  by 
very  few.  At  first  glance,  urban  renewal 
would  seem  to  be  a  most  desirable  program, 
both  plausible  and  appealing.  The  picture  is 
often  painted  like  this:  before — dirty,  dark, 
ugly  slums;  after — clean,  bright,  beautiful 
buildings.  The  contrast  Is  clear,  the  appeal 
seductive,  but  this  picture  shows  only  the 
hopes  and  wishes  of  urban  renewal.  The 
realities  of  its  costs  and  consequences  are 
drastically  different. 

EVERYBODY  PAYS 

Urban  renewal  Is,  of  course,  expensive. 
The  gross  project  cost  of  urban  renewal  In- 
cludes all  expenses  Incurred  by  a  local  re- 
newal authority— planning  costs,  land,  build- 
ings, overhead.  Interest,  relocation,  site  Im- 
provements,  and  supporting  facilities. 

Assume  that  all  this  costs  $9  million  for  a 
good-sized  project.  Where  does  the  money 
come  from? 

Some  of  It  comes  from  private  developers 
who  buy  the  cleared  and  Improved  land.  On 
the  average,  private  developers  have  been 
buying  urban  renewal  land  for  about  30  per- 
cent of  the  gross  cost  of  the  project— say  $3 
million  for  our  $9  million  project.  This 
leaves  the  city  with  a  net  cost  of  $6  million. 
The  Federal  Government  will  pay  two-thirds 
of  this  net  cost,  or,  in  this  case,  $4  million. 

Thus,  for  our  $9  million  project,  we  get 
$3  million  from  the  private  developer  who 
becomes  the  new  owner,  $4  million  from  tax- 
payers all  over  the  United  States,  and  $2 
million  from  taxpayers  living  In  the  com- 
munity with  the  urban  renewal  project.  Ad- 
ditional features  called  noncash  grants-in- 
aid,  can  reduce  the  net  cost  to  the  city  still 

further.  ^  ,  ., 

Because  the  Federal  Government  subsidizes 
two-thirds  of  the  net  cost  to  the  city,  some 
people  feel  that  urban  renewal  is  a  bonanza 
that  cannot  be  passed  up.  This  might  be 
true  if  only  one  city  were  engaged  in  urban 
renewal,  but  there  are  over  1,500  projects  In 
about  750  cities  throughout  the  country. 
Tlirough  Federal  taxes,  the  residents  of  any 
one  of  these  cities  are  helping  to  pay  for  ali 
the  other  projects.  As  more  and  more  cities 
attempt  to  "get  their  share"  and  the  overall 
cost  of  the  program  rises,  the  cost  to  all  nec- 
essarily Increases. 

BETTER    HOUSING? 

One  of  the  most  serious  consequences  of 
the  Federal  urban  renewal  program  Is  the 
effect  that  It  has  had  on  the  supply  of 
housing,  especially  low-rent  housing.  This 
Is  ironic  because  one  of  the  goals  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  improve  living  conditions.  Why 
has  this  goal  not  been  realized? 

The  typical  urban  renewal  project  de- 
stroys a  great  many  homes.  Between  1950 
and  1960,  the  program  was  responsible  for 
the  destruction  of  approximately  126,000 
housing  units.  Of  these  homes.  101.000  had 
been  classified  as  substandard  by  the  local 
renewal  authorities,  while  25,000  were  in 
good  condition.  The  good  ones  were  de- 
stroyed because  they  were  Judged  to  be  in- 
compatible with  the  proposed  plan  for  the 

area.  ^    „  .. 

I  have  estimated  that  in  this  same  decade 
approximately  28,000  new  housing  units  were 
completed  within  urban  renewal  areas. 
About  25,000  of  these  were  privately  ownea 
homes;  3,000  or  so  were  public  housing  u"!^- 
Score:  126,000  down,  about  28,000  up.  This 
means  that  almost  four  times  as  many  homes 
were  destroyed  as  were  built. 

The  total  effect  on  housing  conditions  was 
even  worse.  All  the  126,000  homes  that  were 
destroyed  were  located  in  older  sections  oi 
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cities,  and  almost  all  were  low-rent  units. 
It  Is  doubtful  whether  the  average  rent  paid 
exceeded  $50  or  $60  a  month.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rents  of  the  new  privately  owned 
homes  were  very  high.  For  example,  those 
homes  built  in  1962  In  urban  renewal  areas 
had  rents  averaging  $195  a  month.  (A  small 
percentage  rented  for  over  $360  a  month.) 
Hence  it  was  virtually  impossible  for  any  per- 
son displaced  from  an  urban  renewal  area 
to  move  back  In:  he  could  afford  It  only  If  he 
moved  Into  public  housing.  And  only  3,000 
units  of  public  housing  were  built — an  In- 
significant number  in  comparison  to  the 
number  of  units  destroyed. 

Thus  the  net  effect  of  the  Federal  urban 
renewal  program  In  the  field  of  housing  for 
the  period  I  have  studied  can  be  summed  up 
in  this  way: 

More  homes  were  destroyed  than  were 
built. 

Those  destroyed  were  predominantly  low- 
rent  homes. 

Those  built  were  predominantly  high-rent 
homes. 

Housing  conditions  were  made  worse  for 
those  whose  housing  conditions  were  least 
good. 

Housing  conditions  were  Improved  for 
those  whose  housing  conditions  were  best. 

IMPROVED   LIVING    CONDITIONS? 

Private  studies  Indicate  that  the  people 
displaced  by  urban  renewal  usually  move 
into  housing  of  approximately  the  same 
quality  as  the  housing  they  were  forced  out 
of — but  they  often  pay  more  for  it.  Their 
predicament  Is  compounded,  not  alleviated, 
by  urban  renewal.  Government  studies,  on 
the  other  hand.  Indicate  that  about  80  per- 
cent of  the  displaced  people  move  into  stand- 
ard housing.  Obviously,  both  the  private 
studies  and  the  Government  studies  cannot 
be  correct. 

I  suspect  the  reason  for  the  discrepancy 
between  them  Is  that  local  government  offi- 
cials decide  whether  or  not  a  dwelling  unit 
in  an  urban  renewal  area  is  standard  or  sub- 
standard, and  their  estimates  are  therefore 
subject  to  bias.  An  official  Interested  in 
speeding  up  the  process  of  an  urban  renewal 
project  may  be  tempted  to  apply  high  hous- 
ing standards  to  Justify  the  taking  of  the 
property,  and  then,  when  It  comes  to  relo- 
cating the  people  displaced,  he  may  be 
tempted  to  use  quite  low  housing  standards 
to  justify  the  quick  relocation  of  these 
people. 

The  notion  that  over  80  percent  of  the  dis- 
placed people  move  Into  good  housing  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  other  relevant 
facts.  The  people  living  In  these  areas  are 
relatively  poor.  A  great  many  of  them  come 
from  minority  groups;  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  all  those  forced  to  move  are  Ne- 
groes and  Puerto  Ricans.  Good-quality,  con- 
veniently located  housing  costs  so  much 
more  than  poor  housing  that  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
low-income  people,  many  of  them  subject  to 
racial  discrimination,  suddenly  moving  from 
low-quality  housing  Into  higher  quality 
housing  at  rents  they  can  afford. 

And  then  one  might  ask  the  following 
question:  If  It  Is  true  that  all  this  good- 
quality,  conveniently  located,  low-rent  hous- 
ing Is  available,  why  then  Is  it  necessary  to 
force  these  people  out  of  their  homes  with  a 
bulldozer?  Would  It  not  be  far  simpler, 
more  Just,  and  much  cheaper  just  to  tell 
them  about  the  better  homes  available  else- 
where? 

ONE    MILLION    EVICTIONS 

The  number  of  people  affected  by  the  pro- 
gram was  small  during  Its  first  few  years 
of  operation.  But  I  have  estimated  that  as  of 
December  31,  1962,  approximately  1,665,000 
persons  were  living  or  had  lived  In  urban 
renewal  areas.  This  is  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  people  that  live  in  Detroit,  Mich. — the 
flfth  largest  city  in  the  United  States.    Some 


of  these  people  have  already  been  forced  out; 
the  rest  will  be  on  their  way  eventually. 

The  number  of  people  actually  evicted  so 
far  is  very  large.  By  March  31,  1963,  about 
609,000  persons  had  been  forced  to  move, 
and  the  number  has,  of  course,  continued  to 
go  up.  I  estimate  that  at  least  1  million  peo- 
ple win  be  evicted  by  the  end  of  1965.  And 
this  Is  by  no  means  the  end;  In  fact.  It  Is 
probably  Just  a  small  start.  In  1962,  William 
Slayton,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration,  stated  that  approxi- 
mately 1  million  families  would  be  displaced 
during  the  next  decade.  This  means  that 
somewhere  around  4  million  persons  will  be 
actually  displaced  by  1972 — or  about  1 
person  out  of  every  50  living  in  '^he  United 
States. 

GOOD    FOR    BUSINESS? 

Although  most  urban  renewal  areas  are 
predominantly  residential,  they  often  con- 
tain a  number  of  businesses.  These  busi- 
nesses range  from  one-man  offices  to  Indus- 
trial concerns  with  several  hundred  em- 
ployees. According  to  a  1960  report  financed 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration: 

"It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  100,- 
000  business  firms  In  all  650  project  areas. 
The  approximately  100,000  firms  scheduled 
for  dislocation  from  project  areas  on  De- 
cember 31.  1959,  represent  a  beginning  only. 
Now  projects  have  been  started  at  an  In- 
creasing rate.  Although  no  precise  fore- 
casts have  been  made,  it  is  expected  that 
the  volume  of  business  dislocations  from  re- 
newal areas  over  the  1960-70  decade  will  be  at 
least  twice  the  100,000  already  underway  or 
planned."  ^ 

What  happens  to  a  business  when  it  is 
forced  to  move?  Does  It  stay  In  business? 
Where  does  it  move  to? 

According  to  the  study  quoted  above,  many 
firms  never  relocate  at  all.  This  study  cov- 
ered 14  cities  with  21  urban  renewal  projects 
containing  a  total  of  2,946  displaced  firms. 
The  finding:  756  of  them  either  went  out  of 
business  or  disappeared.  Similar  findings 
have  been  made  by  others. 

A  study  conducted  by  Brown  University  In 
the  city  of  Providence,  R.I.,  found  that  40 
percent  of  the  businesses  displaced  went  out 
of  business.* 

A  study  prepared  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress concluded  that  urban  renewal  projects 
"are  destroying  small  businesses  and  Jobs  and 
contributing  to  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem." " 

What  about  rents  for  firms  forced  to  re- 
locate? In  the  study  prepared  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  a  sample  was  taken 
of  4  cities  that  contained  1,142  displaced 
firms.  Only  41,  or  3.1  percent,  actually  moved 
back  into  the  urban  renewal  area.  The  re- 
searchers observed: 

"Approximately  75  percent  of  those  who  do 
relocate  find  quarters  within  1  mile  of  their 
former  location;  and  nearly  40  percent  within 
one-quarter  mile.  They  generally  occupy 
about  the  same  floor  area  they  did  before 
(which  Is  less  than  they  claimed  to  want  or 
need) ,  at  a  square  foot  rental  at  least  double 
what  they  were  paying  (which  Is  much  more 
than  they  claimed  to  be  able  to  afford  or  to 
be  willing  to  pay). "8 

THE  TAX  MYTH 

One  of  the  most  valued  argvmients  pre- 
sented by  those  who  favor  expansion  of  the 


3  William  N.  Klnnard,  Jr.,  and  Zenon  S.  Ma- 
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urban  renewal  program  Is  that  it  will 
strengthen  and  Increase  the  tax  base  and 
thus  Increase  tax  revenues  to  the  city.  Un- 
fortxmately  this  has  not  happened,  and  the 
chances  of  urban  renewal  producing  a  sig- 
nificant tax  revenue  increase  In  the  future 
are  small. 

The  latest  data  I  have  on  new  construction 
actually  started  In  urban  renewal  areas  goes 
through  March  31,  1961.  It  shows  that  the 
urban  renewal  programs  actually  decreased 
the  tax  revenues  flowing  into  the  cities'  tax 
coffers.  By  the  end  of  1960,  approximately 
$735  million  of  real  estate  had  been  destroyed 
in  urban  renewal  project  areas.  About  $824 
million  of  real  estate  construction  had  been 
started,  $577  million  of  which  was  privately 
owned  and  thiis  taxable.  If  we  optimistically 
assume  that  70  percent  of  this  total  amount 
privately  started  was  ever  finished,  the  net 
result  is  about  $400  million  worth  of  taxable 
property — $335  million  less  than  we  had  be- 
fore urban  renewal." 

Is  this  a  temporary  situation,  or  is  an  ad- 
verse tax  effect  a  fundamental  quality  of 
urgan  renewal?  Several  factors  militate 
against  net  tax  increases : 

1.  Interim  tax  losses  from  real  estate 
destroyed  are  often  overlooked.  Once  bviild- 
ings  are  down,  no  taxes  are  paid  on  them. 
Nor  are  any  taxes  paid  until  new  buildings 
have  been  put  up.  The  new  buildings  will 
probably  be  worth  much  more  than  the  old 
ones.  But  the  length  of  time  between  the 
destruction  of  the  old  buildings  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  ones  can  easily  be  5 
years  or  more.  During  this  time  the  city  is 
losing  tax  revenue. 

2.  Tax  revenue  increases  that  would  have 
occurred  In  the  absence  of  urban  renewal 
must  be  considered.  In  most  cases,  a  certain 
amount  of  new  construction  and  rehabilita- 
tion would  probably  have  been  accomplished 
with  private  funds,  thereby  increasing  the 
tax  base  with  no  cost  to  the  city. 

3.  Much  of  the  new  construction  In  the 
urban  renewal  area  would  have  been  built 
elsewhere  in  the  city  anyway.  Some  experts 
in  the  field  estimate  that  from  50  to  75  per- 
cent of  this  construction  would  have  been 
accomplished  by  private  enterprise. 

4.  Many  of  the  new  tenants  in  an  urban 
renewal  area  will  come  from  other  parts  of 
the  city.  What  happens  to  the  value  of  the 
buildings  they  vacate? 

5.  Some  cities  have  had  to  give  special 
tax  abatements  to  Induce  private  developers 
to  come  In.  This,  of  course,  will  fvirther  re- 
duce any  net  gain  In  tax  revenues  that  might 
materialize. 

To  be  sure,  some  of  the  factors  operating 
may  tend  to  Increase  the  tax  revenues. 'If 
an  urban  renewal  project  is  successful,  it  is 
possible  that  the  value  of  the  surrounding 
buildings  may  increase.  But  before  this  is 
translated  into  increased  taxes,  the  assess- 
ment on  the  buildings  must  be  raised. 

The  whole  Issue  of  tax  revenue  changes  is 
still  a  cloudy  one  and  will  probably  remain  so. 
It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  the  net 
change  will  be  the  result  of  many  complex 
factors.  It  Is  not  enough  just  to  compare 
the  value  of  the  old  real  estate  with  the  pro- 
posed value  of  the  new  real  estate.  Timing 
of  payments,  effect  on  the  rest  of  the  city, 
what  would  have  happened  without  urban 
renewal — these  must  all  be  considered,  along 
with  the  fact  that  the  process  of  urban  re- 
newal Itself  costs  the  city  a  considerable 
amount  of  money. 

CONSTITUTIONAL? 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  It  Is  understood  that  a  man  Is  free  to 
use  his  property  as  he  desires  as  long  as  he 
does  not  Interfere  with  the  rights  of  others. 
Traditionally,  public  use  Is  the  only  reason 
for  which  the  Government  may  seize  private 
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property.  The  Supreme  Court  changed  this 
In  1954,  and  today,  under  the  Federal  urban 
renewal  j)rugran»,  It  Is  ixi.sslble  lor  the  Oov- 
erunu-nt  to  sel/.e  the  property  of  one  man, 
destroy  It,  and  then  sell  the  cleared  land  to 
some  other  man  ut  a  negotiated  price. 

The  Constitution  clearly  states  that  the 
power  of  eminent  ilumain  may  be  used  only 
to  seli^e  private  property  lor  public  use. 
Approximately  70  percent  o[  the  new  con- 
structUin  m  urban  renewal  areas  Is  privately 
owned.  By  no  distortion  of  the  thinking 
process  can  this  be  construed  to  be  a  public 
use;  it  Is  clearly  a  private  use. 

Tlie  Supreme  Cotirt  essentially  Jus'.ltled 
this  priKcdure  on  the  prounds  that  It  was  In 
the  pxibllc  Interest.  They  neatly  sidestepped 
the  problem  of  clearly  delining  the  public 
Interest.  The  use  of  the  public  interest  to 
Justify  a  Ciovernment  program  often  means 
that  one  group  of  people  will  gain  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  other  group.  Those  who  do 
not  mind  s.icrlliting  the  rights  of  a  few  per- 
sons In  the  name  of  the  public  Interest  even- 
tually may  end  up  sacrlllclng  the  rights  of 
the  public  in  the  name  of  the  public  Interest. 

nie  equation  of  public  Interest  with  pub- 
lic use  Is  a  dangerous  principle  to  accept.  It 
means  that  Ihe  Government  theoretically 
could  sei/.e  anyone's  property  tor  any  reason 
that  an  olliclal  claimed  was  in  the  public  in- 
terest if  he  could  justify  It  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Court.  Kvery  cltl/en  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  questioning  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  Court  Is  not  In- 
fallible in  its  Inlerprelatlon  of  the  law;  and 
Its  decisions  can  be  reversed. 

I'OWKK    OF    KRKE    KN  1  KRl'RIbK 

According  to  certain  experts,  things  nre 
gelliiig  worse  in  urban  housing.  In  a  report 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  National 
Cioals  111  liUU).  Catherine  Bauer  Wurster 
Ktitted: 

"There  l.s  a  great  deal  i>f  seriou.sly  sub- 
sUuidard  housing  in  American  communities, 
and  spreading  gray  areas'  In  various  stages 
of  actual  or  potential  decay,  plus  commercial 
and  Industrial  blight.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  economic  progress  alone  does  not  cure 
these  evils,  and  that  ItK-al  governments  can- 
not do  the  necessary  job  alone. ' - 

Others  have  made  similar  statements.  If 
they  are  ci>rrect,  it  seems  that  we  are  In  for 
serlotis  trouble.  Fortunately,  the  actual  de- 
velopmentfi  of  recent  years  contradict  these 
lH>sslmlstlc  opinions. 

Impressive  progress  has  been  made  toward 
achieving  the  objectives  set  forth  by  Con- 
gress in  H>49.  Overall  housing  conditions 
have  Improved  dramatically,  in  cities  and 
outside  of  cities  for  the  poor  and  the  rich, 
and  for  the  nonwhltes  as  well  as  the  whites. 
Tills  progress  has  been  furthered  by  busi- 
nessmen ojieratlng  in  the  free  marketplace. 
The  Improvements  in  housing  quality  and 
the  Increase  in  the  housing  supply  acconi- 
pliEhcd  through  private  enterprise.  To  sum- 
marize some  of  the  more  important  aspects 
of  tlie  record: 

Both  the  relative  and  absolute  changes  in 
housing  quality  between  1940  and  1060  were 
striking.  In  1940.  51  percent  of  nil  housing 
in  tlie  United  States  was  considered  stand- 
ard or  sound:  in  1950  the  proportion  had 
moved  up  to  63  percent:  and  in  1960.  fully 
81  percent  was  classified  as  standard.  If  this 
trend  continues,  it  Is  likely  that  the  Census 
of  1970  will  reveal  that  90  to  95  percent  of  all 
our  housing  is  standard. 

From  1950  to  1960  alone  the  total  number 
of  standard  homes  Increased  from  29.1  to 
47.4  million,  a  Ci3-percent  increase  in  just 
10  years  Tills  Increase  of  over  18  mil- 
lion standard  homes  was  the  result  of  both 
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new  construction  and  rehabilitation.  Over 
12  million  new  units  were  built,  and  the 
number  of  substandard  units  declined  from 
17  million  to  under  11  million.  Virtually 
all  of  this  was  accomplished  by  private  con- 
struction, rehabilitation,  and  demolition 
elforts;  mas.slve  amounts  of  private  funds 
were  Invested  in  housing.  These  invest- 
ments were  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
PVderal   urban  renewal  program. 

From  1945  to  1960,  private  mortgage  debt 
outstanding  increased  by  almost  $170  billion. 
Although  approximately  40  percent  of  this 
total  was  insured  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration and  the  Veterans"  Administration, 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  Government  was 
responsible  for  the  increase  in  housing  qual- 
ity. The  underlying  demand  for  housing 
and  the  growing  Income  of  Uiose  who  desired 
belter  housing  were  clearly  the  predominat- 
ing factors.  The  effect  of  government  In- 
surance programs  was  probably  to  produce 
a  slight  increase  in  the  amount  of  liouslng 
starts;  but  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
if  these  government  Insurance  jirograms  had 
not  existed,  private  Insurance  companies, 
such  as  the  Mortgage  (.'iiiaranty  Insurance 
Corporation  would  have  surely  developed  at 
a  much  faster  rate  than  they  did. 

The  amount  of  really  bad  housing — that 
clL'^sihed  as  dilapidated  by  tlie  Bureau  of  the 
Census  declined  from  9.8  percent  In  1950 
to  5.2  percent  in  1960.  The  1960  overall  va- 
cancy rate  was  slightly  over  9  percent.  The 
number  of  dilapidated  homes  was  actually 
smaller  than  the'number  of  vacant  homes. 
Vacancy  rates  were  much  higher  for  poor 
housing  than  ior  good  housing.  In  1960,  6.8 
j>ercent  of  the  standard  housing  was  vacant, 
whereas  the  vacancy  rate  was  20  percent  for 
dilapidated  housing.  Then,  as  now,  the  fact 
seemed  to  be  that  there  were  a  certain  num- 
ber of  people  who  either  could  not  or  would 
not  spend  enough  money  to  rent  or  to  buy 
the  available  standard  housing. 

HOUSING     FOR     MINORITIES 

It  Is  sometimes  charged  that  the  free 
working  of  capitalism  cannot  produce  gains 
for  some  groups  of  people,  particularly  the 
noiuvhile  population.  Many  are  convinced 
that  tlie  only  answer  must  lie  in  the  direction 
of  greater  Government  intervention  and 
higher  public  subsidies. 

In  fact,  the  nonwhite  population  of  tlie 
United  States  has  enjoyed  a  very  subsUmtlal 
increase  In  the  quality  of  its  housing.  From 
1950  to  1960  there  was  an  overall  net  in- 
crease of  1.813,000  standard  units  and  a  de- 
crease of  537,000  substandard  units.  Between 
1950  and  1960  the  percent  of  standard  hous- 
ing cK"cupied  by  nonwhltes  doubled — going 
from  28  to  56  percent.  Most  of  the  bad 
housing  is  now  located  in  the  South,  where 
only  38  percent  is  standard.  In  the  North- 
east. 77  percent  is  standard:  in  the  North 
Central.  73  percent;  in  the  West,  79  per- 
cent. In  comparisons  like  this  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  rents  paid  by  whites 
are  about  29  percent  higher  than  those  paid 
by  nonwhltes.  and  that  the  values  of  the 
homes  owned  by  whites  are  over  82  percent 
higher. 

The  housing  conditions  of  nonwhltes  have 
improved  substantially,  and  although  the 
quality  of  their  housing  does  not  yet  equal 
that  of  the  whites,  it  is  rapidly  approaching 
it.  particularly  in  areas  outside  the  South. 
Compared  to  the  Federal  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram, the  private  marketplace  is  making 
swift,  substantial  progress. 

MAUCHTNC.     METROPOLISES 

The  same  type  of  improvement  in  housing 
quality  that  has  taken  place  throughout  the 
country  has  taken  place  In  our  cities.  In 
1960.  fully  88.6  percent  of  the  housing  located 
in  central  cities  of  over  100,000  population 
was  classified  ns  standard.  In  these  same  128 
central  cities,  the  dilapidated  housing  had 
declined    to   slightly  over  3   percent  of  the 


total.  In  our  13  largest  cities,  taken  as  a 
group,  90.1  percent  of  all  housing  was  stand- 
ard in  1960;  only  2.6  percent  was  dilapidated. 
Housing  quality  in  cities  has  been  con- 
tinually Improving,  and  now,  as  In  the  past, 
housing  In  cities  Is  substantially  better  than 
in  the  coiuitry  taken  as  a  whole.  Today  the 
bulk  of  the  relatively  small  amount  of  bad 
housing  that  still  exists  lies  outside  of  our 
cities,  particularly  In  the  rural  areas.  Only 
18  percent  of  the  substandard  housing  lies 
within  cities  having  populations  of  more 
than  100,000.  Tlierc  appears  to  be  a  dctinlte 
correlation  between  the  degree  of  urbanlza- 
tk)n  and  the  amount  of  good  iiousing. 

Since  the  war,  construction  activity  h:is 
been  booming  all  over  the  United  Stales  and 
its  cities.  From  1950  to  1960,  .ippicximatcly 
$52.6  billion  of  new  building  construction 
went  up  In  cities  with  populations  over  100  - 
000.  Only  a  little  over  1  percent  of  this  was 
urban  renewal  construction.  If  our  cities  nre 
declining,  as  Is  often  claimed,  hov;  does  one 
account  for  the  steady  Increase  in  building 
activity? 

What  about  the  worrisome  claim  'hat  the 
middle-Income  group  is  disappearing  from 
the  city?  The  city  of  the  future  Is  prophesied 
by  some  as  the  city  of  the  very  rich  and  the 
very  poor.  The  facts  indicate  that  this  has 
not  happened  and  jirobably  will  not  happen. 
If  we  dcllne  "middle  income"  as  .$4,000  to 
$10,000  a  year,  w"e  find  that  almost  57  percent 
of  all  people  living  in  large  cities  fall  within 
this  range.  In  fact,  the  Income  distribution 
in  large  cities  is  roughly  the  same  as  that  for 
the  country  as  a  whole.  Today's  city  Is  not 
the  city  of  the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor; 
It  is  predominantly  the  city  of  the  middle- 
Income  group. 

By  any  objective  measure,  the  indications 
are  clear  that  our  cities  —in  overall  terms — 
are  continually  Improving  and  that  today 
they  are  better  than  they  ever  were  before. 

V^llldlty  of  data:  The  foregoing  facts  were 
taken  from  the  data  on  housing  quality  col- 
lected every  10  years  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
CeiKsus.  These  Census  data  were  the  result 
of  observations  made  by  150,000  enumerators, 
all  of  whom  were  given  careful  instructions 
on  how  to  classify  housing. 

The  tlirce  categories  used  in  19G0  were 
"sound,"  "deteriorating,"  and  "dilapidated." 
Categories  or  detinitloiis  of  categories  vary 
slightly  from  decade  to  decade,  but  adjust- 
ments were  made  to  make  the  data  com- 
parable In  time,  and  the  effect  of  the  slightly 
changed  definitions  was  negligible.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  "sound"'  housing  has  no  de- 
fects or  has  slight  defects  that  would  nor- 
mally be  corrected  during  regular  mainte- 
nance (lack  of  paint,  for  example).  "Dete- 
riorating" housing  needs  more  repair  than 
that  required  by  normal  maintenance  (a 
shaky  porch  or  broken  plaster,  for  example). 
"Dilapidated"  housing  does  not  provide  safe 
and  adequate  shelter. 

Although  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  data 
can  be  criticized,  they  are  by  far  the  best 
available  today— most  accurate,  broadest  in 
scope,  and  most  consistent  over  time.  I  em- 
phasize this  because  a  considerable  number 
of  self-styled  experts  consider  their  lone 
opinions  superior  to  those  of  150.000  trained 
enumerators.  They  would  Justify  their  con- 
clusion that  the  city  or  housing  is  deteriorat- 
ing solely  on  the  basis  of  their  visual  im- 
pressions'. This  is  not  a  valid  way  to  measure 
changes  in  housing  quality.  The  amateur's 
experience  is  very  limited,  his  standards  can- 
not be  Identified,  and  there  Is  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  his  standards  change  from 
year  to  year. 

The  next  time  you  hear  that  the  city  is 
deteriorating  ask:  "In  what  way?  By  whose 
standard?" 

CONCLUSION 

Since  1949  two  different  methods  have  been 
used  to  grapple  with  the  "problems"  of  hous- 
ing and  cities.  One  of  these  is  basically  the 
system  of  free  enterprise,  guided  by  the  com- 
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plex  interplay  of  the  marketplace.  The  other 
force  ifc  tlie  Federal  urbiai  renewal  program 
guided  by  overall  plans  prepared  by  city 
planning  experts  and  backed  up  with  the  tax- 
payers' money  and  the  police  power  of  the 
Government. 

The  facts  tell  us  that  private  enterprise 
has  made  enormous  r^jalns,  while  the  Federal 
progragi  has  not.  Contra.st,  for  example,  the 
fantastic  Increase  of  18  million  homes  in 
areas  outside  urban  renewal  projects  with 
the  n'.:i  decrease  of  homes  within  tu-ban  re- 
newal projects.  Consider  also  the  decrease 
in  low-rent  housinj^  and  the  increa.se  in 
high-rent  housing  in  the  urban  renewal 
areas;  urban  renewal  actually  subsidizes 
high-income  groups  and  hurts  low-income 
groups.  Add  to  this  the  destruction  of  busi- 
nesses and  the  forcible  displacement  of  people 
from  their  homes.  The  program  endangers 
the  right  of  private  property — commercial 
and  residential— in  its  equating  of  public  in- 
terest with  public  use. 

The  overall  results  of  the  Government  pro- 
gram when  compared  to  the  results  of  private 
forces  are  negligible.  Its  overall  costs  when 
compared  with  its  results  are  high.  On  bal- 
ance the  Federal  tirban  renewal  program  has 
accomplished  little  of  benefit  in  the  past  and 
it  appear.-,  doubtful  that  it  will  do  bettor  in 
the  future. 

However,  there  arc  times  when  participat- 
ing ill  a  Federal  urban  renewal  project — as 
a  contractor,  a  banker,  or  a  businessman — 
mny  be  attractive  if  only  shortrun  gains  or 
profits  are  considered.  Participation  may 
make  it  possible  for  a  businessman  to  get 
that  location  he  wants  from  an  owner  who 
has  bcf.-n  unwilling  to  sell.  It  may  renovate 
an  ndjacent  area  and  thus  increase  the  value 
of  hio  jjropcrty.  It  may  eliminate  buildings 
that  are  vi.^ualiy  offensive  to  him  and  he 
may  even  make  some  money  out  of  It. 

But  in  supporting  the  program  for  these 
or  other  reasons,  the  businessman  should  be 
aware  that  he  is  supporting  a  Government 
program  that,  in  the  long  run,  is  detrimental 
to  his  own  interests.  It  uses  the  concept  of 
eminent  domain  in  such  a  way  that  private 
property  -business  as  well  as  residential — 
can  be  taken  and  resold  by  the  Government 
to  otlicr  private  persons  for  their  own  use 
simply  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
public  interest.  It  implies  acceptance  of  the 
idea  that  private  enterprise  cannot  work 
effectively  in  the  field  of  housing  and  that 
Government  must  Intervene,  when,  in  fact, 
this  is  not  true.  It  subsidizes  some  busi- 
ne.s.ses  and  construction  interests  that  are 
In  direct  competition  with  those  of  other 
private  businessmen.  During  execution  it 
lowers  the  tax  base  of  the  city — in  some 
cases  jjerhaps  permanently — and  thus  in- 
creases the  tax  burden  for  the  rest  of  the  city. 

And.  finally,  the  businessman  may  be  hurt 
directly  when  the  local  renewal  authorities 
decide  that  the  area  in  which  he  is  located  is 
blighted.  The  irony  of  Washington's  urban 
renewal  program  is  that  without  the  en- 
thusiastic collaboration  of  many  business- 
men it  would  come  to  a  grinding  halt. 

In  my  judgment,  the  program  should  be 
repealed  now.  This  could  be  accomplished 
simply  by  not  authorizing  any  new  projects. 
All  projects  currently  under  contract  could 
be  carried  through  to  completion  if  the  indi- 
vidual cities  desired  to  do  so. 

As  the  Greek  Philosopher  Aristotle  stated 
more  than  2.200  years  ago:  "Even  when  laws 
have  been  written  down,  they  ought  not  al- 
ways remain  unaltered." 

What  would  be  the  results  of  such  clear- 
cut,  positive  action?  Would  slums  prolif- 
erate? Would  housing  get  worse?  Would 
cities  die?  Clearly,  no.  The  record  of  what 
has  been  achieved  outside  of  the  Federal 
urban  renewal  program  by  private  forces  is 
concrete  evidence  of  what  can  be  done  by 
an  essentially  free  enterprise  economic  sys- 
tem.    If  this  Is  what  can  be  accomplished 


by  free  enterprise,  the  rational  course  of  ac- 
tion is  to  encourage  it  to  function,  not  to 
attack  It  or  to  sabotage  It. 


LEGISLATION    TO    ESTABLISH    A 
NATIONAL   LOTTERY   NEEDED 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Pi:;ol  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  each 
of  my  prior  six  terms  in  Congress,  I 
have  introduced  leffislation  to  establish 
a  national  lottery.  Despite  the  fact  that 
each  of  our  NATO  allies  sponsors  a  na- 
tional lottery,  the  Congress  has  not  even 
held  hearings  on  my  bills.  Pew  of  my 
colleagues  have  the  public  courage  of 
their  private  convictions. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  success  of  the 
New  Hampshire  lottery  will  prod  some  of 
our  reluctant  legi-slators  into  action. 
America  badly  needs  a  national  lottery. 
It  shocks  me  that  so  internationally 
plausible  a  revenue-raising  device  has 
been  ignored  by  the  United  States.  The 
Federal  Government,  always  on  the  alert 
for  new  revenue  sources,  has,  with  typi- 
cal ineptness,  missed  the  obvious  one 
right  under  its  nose. 

Not  only  will  the  national  lottery  raise 
badly  needed  revenue — which  I  estimate 
at  $10  billion — but  it  would  strike  at  the 
heart  of  organized  crime  by  knocking 
out  crime's  financial  bulwark.  The  rea- 
s.ms  for  a  national  lottery  are  many — 
each  complementing  the  other.  To  me, 
they  are  convincing.  I  strongly  urge  the 
Congress  to  adopt  this  much-needed 
measure  now. 


NEED  FOR  REFORMS  IN  THE  METH- 
OD BY  WHICH  WE  ELECT  OUR 
PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  M.-vcGregor] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  President 
Johnson  made  reference  to  the  need  for 
reforms  in  the  method  by  which  we  elect 
our  President  and  Vice  President.  He 
said,  specifically: 

I  will  propose  reforms  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege leaving  undisturbed  the  vote  by  States — 
but  making  sure  no  elector  can  substitute 
his  will  for  that  of  the  people. 

Responsible  press  statements  have  in- 
dicated that  what  the  President  has  in 
mind  is  a  plan  for  automatically  award- 
ing a  State's  electoral  votes  to  the  candi- 
date who  wins  a  majority  of  the  popular 
vote  in  the  State.  The  plan  would  abol- 
ish either  the  fimction  or  the  whole  ex- 
istence of  the  electoral  college.  It  would 
serve  to  make  impossible  the  election  of 


unpledged  electors  and  also  would  pre- 
vent an  elector  pledged  to  one  candidate 
from  switching  his  vote  to  another  candi- 
date. 

In  my  opinion  this  plan  is  a  good  one. 
It  serves  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  oui- 
election  system,  and  should  be  supported. 

However,  I  believe  we  need  to  go  be- 
yond that  and  work  for  a  solution  of 
the  electoral  college  problem  which  is 
considerably  deeper  than  the  matter  of 
unpledged  electors. 

The  problem  has  been  obvious  for  some 
years.  And  every  so  often  proposals  are 
made  and  we  see  some  newspaper  edi- 
torials citing  the  need  for  a  solution. 
But  we  have  made  no  real  progress,  and 
progre.'-.s  is  overdue.  Further  delay 
makes  a  mockery  of  our  democratic 
process. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  my  proposal 
for  a  change  in  our  electoral  college  sys- 
tem. The  plan  is  essentially  the  same 
as  I  put  forth  in  1961  and  in  1963.  I 
urge  its  consideration  at  an  early  date. 

We  talk  about  "one  man  one  vote"  at 
the  State  legislative  level,  and  properly 
so.  Each  citizen  ought  to  be  able  to  know 
that  his  vote  carries  the  same  weight  as 
every  other  citizen's  vote.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  affirmed  this  principle. 

But  the  fact  is  that  we  do  not  have 
this  system  prevailing  at  the  presidential 
election  level.  One  vote  in  Minnesota, 
for  example,  does  not  carry  the  same 
weight  in  electing  a  President  as  one 
vote  in  New  York  City  or  in  Los  Angeles. 

What  we  have  in  each  State  is  the 
"winner  take  all"  system.  The  wimiing 
presidential  candidate  in  each  State 
takes  all  of  the  State's  electoral  votes. 
And  the  President  is  actually  elected,  as 
we  know,  by  the  electoral  votes,  and  not 
by  popular  votes  at  all. 

If  a  presidential  candidate  carries  the 
State  of  New  York  by  5JtO  votes  he  wins 
all  of  New  York's  45  electoral  votes.  But 
he  could  carry  Alaska  by  8,000  votes, 
and  he  gets  only  3  electoral  votes  al- 
lotted to  Alaska. 

The  5  largest  States  have  a  total  of 
185  electoral  votes,  and  this  gives  much 
greater  weight  to  these  big  States  and 
to  the  huge  cities  within  those  States 
as  opposed  to  the  other  45  middle-sized 
and  smaller  States  in  the  Nation. 

Actually,  in  14  different  presidential 
elections  the  man  elected  President  had 
won  only  a  minority  of  the  popular  vote. 
The  Constitution  does  not  make  any  pro- 
vision for  the  "winner  take  all"  electoral 
system.  It  simply  evolved  in  practice, 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it 
should  not  and  could  not  be  changed. 

Several  specific  changes  have  been 
proposed.  Some  feel  that  we  should  rely 
simply  on  the  popular  vote  alone,  and 
abolish  the  electoral  college  altogether. 

I  prefer  a  compromise  betw'een  that 
plan  and  our  present  system.  I  propose 
that  we  retain  the  electoral  college  itself 
with  a  total  of  538  electoral  votes.  But 
the  system  of  allocating  electoral  votes 
should  be  improved.  Under  my  plan  two 
electoral  votes  in  each  State  would  be 
cast  for  the  presidential  candidate  win- 
ning the  popular  vote  in  that  State.  This 
provision  would  be  in  accord  with  our 
Federal  system  which  gives  each  State 
tw^o  Senators  in  Congress  regardless  of 
the  State's  size. 
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But  then,  with  100  of  the  538  electoral 
votes  accounted  for.  plus  the  3  from 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  remainder 
of  Mie  electoral  votes — 43.'>— would  be  di- 
vided accordinii  to  the  ratio  of  the  pop- 
ular vote  In  the  country  as  a  wliole. 

This  would  Insure  Integrity  of  our  sys- 
tem. If  would  rt>(lne  our  democratic 
process  In  a  way  whlrli  is  long  overdue. 


LIMITING  THE  TENURE  OP  OUR 
CONGRESSMEN 

Mr  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  !:entle- 
man  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  CuktisI  may 
extend  liis  renuirks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoru  and  iiuinde  extraneous  matter. 

The  SrKAKKH.  Is  tliere  ob.lertlon 
to  the  request  of  the  ^ientleman  from 
Miehi''.nn? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
once  again  introduced  a  proposal.  In  tlie 
form  of  a  constitutional  amendment,  to 
limit  tlie  tenure  of  U.S.  Senators  and 
Representatives.  In  operation,  this  pro- 
posal would  limit  a  Member  of  Conf^ress 
to  12  consecutive  years  of  service;  two 
Senate  terms  or  si\  House  terms,  and 
then  require  thr.t  he  take  a  2-year  sab- 
batical leave  before  he  would  once  at:ain 
be  elir.ible  to  serve  in  our  National  Let;- 
islnture. 

This  proposal,  which  I  liave  offered  in 
earlier  Conf:resses.  has  often  appeared 
in  lists  of  "legislation  least  likely  to  suc- 
ceed." And.  to  that  conclusion  I  must 
sadly  apree.  Sadly,  I  say.  bccau.se  I  be- 
lieve tl)at  tliere  Is  a  kernel  of  real  hope 
in  this  proposal,  hope  to  improve  the  op- 
eration of  our  Congress  and  to  help  its 
Members  do  a  better  job  in  framinp  the 
policies  for  our  country.  Yet.  despite  the 
jx).sslblc  iielp  which  this  amendment 
miglit  provide,  it  receives  no  serious  con- 
sideration from  the  Congress  and  little 
more  from  out-side  these  two  Chambers. 

The  kernel  of  hope  which  I  see  is  this 
proposal  Is  in  two  areas.  First,  it  would 
help  to  overcome  the  detrimental  aspects 
of  the  seniority  system.  I  see  many  valid 
bases  for  recotrnizinR  the  length  of  serv- 
ice in  this  body  and  in  its  committees  as 
one  of  the  factors  of  leadership.  I  have 
defended  the  system  as  tlie  best  com- 
promise we  can  achieve  under  our  pres- 
ent rules  of  operation  when  shallow 
criticism  calls  for  scrapping  it  without 
offering  any  valid  alternative.  Tlie  pro- 
posal whicli  I  liave  offered  would  allow 
a  continued  u.sc  of  the  seniority  system 
but  tlie  cliain  of  seniority  would  be 
broken  from  time  to  time  and  greater 
flexibility  would  be  permitted  in  congres- 
sional leadership. 

The  second  aspect  of  this  hope  deals 
with  the  work  of  the  individual  Con- 
gressman. As  the  name  Implies,  it  is  the 
function  of  Representatives,  and  no  less 
of  Senators,  to  represent  the  people 
from  whom  they  have  been  sent  to 
Washington.  Representation,  in  this ' 
context,  has  two  facets:  to  represent, 
the  Congressman  must  use  his  best  abili- 
ties in  studying  and  understanding  the 
legislation  which  is  brought  before  him. 
and  further  he  must  strive  to  under- 
stand the  community  of  which  he  is  a 
part  and  which  he  is  called  upon  to  rep- 


resent. This  does  not  mean  that  he  Is 
to  be  a  personified  public  opinion  poll. 
There  is  more  to  representation,  as  the 
former  part  of  my  definition  indicates, 
than  being  a  mirror  to  the  unstudied 
reactions  of  one's  constituency. 

This  .sabbatical  leave  would  give  the 
chance  to  the  Congressman  to  get  re- 
acquainted  wit,h  his  constituents  and 
their  feelings.  It  would  put  his  feet  back 
on  the  ground  and  would  put  him  back 
into  the  mainstream  of  his  community. 
Certainly  the  experience  of  recent  Con- 
gres.ses.  running  for  9  and  10  months 
each  year,  indicates  that  there  is  to  be 
precious  little  time  for  such  a  process  of 
reaquaintance  in  the  normal  congres- 
sional year.  I  sincerely  believe  the  Con- 
gress would  be  stronger  for  having  its 
Members  better  attuned  to  the  cros.scur- 
rents  of  the  districts  which  they  reprc- 
.sent. 

There  is  one  further  facet  of  this 
problem  of  lack  of  "representation"  that 
should  be  considered  here.  During  the 
past  few  s(\ssions  of  Congress  adjourn- 
ment did  not  come  until  late  in  the  year, 
long  after  the  date  .set  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  Theo- 
retically, if  a  Congres.sman  stayed  in 
the  Washington  area  attending  the 
meetings  of  Congress,  this  would  mean 
that  lie  would  never  have  much  time 
to  return  to  his  district.  This  could 
then  mean  that  many  of  the  Represent- 
atives and  Senators  would  never  see 
their  districts  between  the  time  elected 
and  nearly  the  next  time  that  they  had 
to  run.  This  is  not  to  my  mind  being 
"a  Representative  from."  or  "a  Senator 
from."  Practically,  however,  a  solu- 
tion has  been  worked  out — the  Tuesday- 
Thursday  club — when  the  work  of  the 
Congress  really  begins  on  Tuesday  and 
terminates  on  Thursday,  thereby  allow- 
ing a  4-day  recess  each  week.  As  a 
remedy  to  this  weakness,  it  was  last 
week — Congressional  Record.  January 
7.  1965,  page  423— that  I  proposed  that 
the  Congress  conform  to  the  "work  a  full 
week"  idea,  and  adjourn  at  the  proper 
time. 

To  my  mind,  if  the  Congress  worked 
a  full  week  for  a  full  session,  adjourned 
at  the  proper  time,  tlien  a  sabbatical 
such  as  I  am  proposing  today  would  be 
welcomed  by  the  Members. 

Perhaps  once  again  it  can  be  said 
that  these  proposals  are  among  the  least 
likely  to  succeed.  I  hope,  however,  that 
they  will  be  given  serious  consideration 
by  those  interested  in  improving  the 
institution,  and  making  the  Congress 
more  representative  in  these  modern 
times. 

A  copy  of  an  article  that  I  wrote  for 
the  American  Legion  magazine.  Jan- 
uary 1964.  a  reply  of  Congressman  Hale 
BoGGs.  and  the  text  of  the  bill  appear, 
as  follows: 

Should  CoNcnESsiONAL   Service  Be  Limited 
TO  12  Consecutive  Years.' 

YES 

(By  Representative  Thomas  B.  Curtis.  Re- 
l>ubllcan,  of  Missouri.  Second  District) 

The  quality  of  the  work  of  the  Congress 
and,  as  a  result,  the  functioning  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  Improved  by  re- 
quiring Congressmen  to  take  2  years  off  after 
12  consecutive  years  oJ  service  before  they 


could  once  nguln  run  for  a  seat  In  the  Con- 
gress. 

This  Idea  Is  not  as  novel  ns  It  might  at 
first  seem.  The  sabbatical,  or  seventh  year 
leave.  Is  common  In  our  Institutions  of  high- 
er learning.  It  permits  professors  a  chance 
to  recharge  their  batteries. 

And  it  Is  catching  hold  in  other  fields. 
Corporations  are  using  It  as  a  way  to  refresh 
tliclr  executives,  and  community  charities 
are  putting  the  Idea  into  use  with  their 
boards  of  directors. 

Tlie  way  limited  tenure  Is  employed  by 
charities  and  business  gives  a  good  example 
of  the  advantages  It  offers.  It  attracts  top 
caliber  people  to  serve  by  letting  them  know 
their  tenure  Is  limited;  they  are  not  trapped, 
there  l.s  a  graceful  way  for  them  to  step  down 
after  giving  a  certain  number  of  years  of 
service.  It  requires  rotation  ho  that  "dead- 
wood"  directors  can  be  eased  out  tactfully, 
without  bruised  feelings,  when  their  terms 
are  up.  And.  In  those  cases  In  which  the  In- 
dividual maintains  a  high  Interest  In  serving 
with  this  charity  or  organization  and  It 
wants  him  back,  he  can  be  named  to  a  new 
.series  of  terms  once  the  period  of  required 
leave  has  run. 

It  would  work  much  the  same  way  In  the 
Congress.  A  Senator  or  Representative  could 
serve  12  consecutive  years- — two  consecutive 
terms  In  tlic  Senate  or  six  consecutive  terms 
In  the  House  If  the  people  elected  him  each 
time.  Ho  would  tlien  have  to  sit  out  2  years 
before  he  would  once  again  be  eligible  for 
election.  But,  In  addition  to  the  advantages 
noted  above,  there  fire  further  benefits  to  be 
gained  from  applying  his  system  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

First,  it  would  give  the  Individual  Member 
of  Congress  a  chance  to  get  out  gracefully. 
If  he  wished  to  continue  a  political  career. 
It  would  give  him  an  opportunity  to  get 
acquainted  with  his  constituents,  and  to  get 
his  feet  back  on  the  ground.  In  these  days 
of  nearly  year-round  sessions  of  Congress 
it  Is  difficult  for  a  Member  of  Congress  to 
keep  In  close  touch  with  his  people  and  rep- 
resent them  well.  It  would  also  give  him 
the  chance  to  reflect  on  national  Issues  away 
from  the  day-to-day  pressures  of  lawmaking. 

Second.  It  would  break  the  chain  of  se- 
niority which  now  concentrates  power  in  the 
hands  of  Congressmen  from  safe  districts 
whose  reelection  Is  guaranteed.  Posts  of 
leadership,  such  as  committee  chairman- 
ships, would  be  rotated  and  would  gravitate 
more  to  ability  than  political  long-Uverincss. 

Finally,  the  man  who  really  wlslies  to  con- 
tinue In  public  service,  and  whose  constitu- 
ents wish  to  be  represented  by  him.  will  be 
able  to  return  refreshed  and  give  another 
12  years  service  In  the  Congress. 

NO 

(By  Representative  Hai.e  Boggs.  Democrat,  of 
Louisiana.  Second  District) 

No.  Congressional  service  should  not  be 
limited  to  12  consecutive  years  for  a  number 
of  reasons: 

1.  Governing  the  most  powerful  and  the 
most  prosperous  nation  on  earth — a  nation  of 
190  million  people — and  the  leader  of  the  free 
world— is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  task  be- 
ing undertaken  by  any  group  of  men  In  the 
world  today. 

As  a  result,  the  complex  problems  con- 
fronting the  Members  of  Congress  are  hard 
to  grasp.  Tlie  Intricacies  of  International 
affairs,  the  problems  of  the  nuclear  age.  the 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources,  the 
complexities  of  urban  congestion — these  are 
but  a  few  of  the  complicated  fields  In  which 
the  Congress  must  make  decisions  on  which 
the  future  of  the  United  States  depends. 
Wisdom  comes  In  large  measure  from  experi- 
ence; of  experience,  of  wisdom,  we  never  have 
enough. 

To  deprive  the  Nation  of  the  service  of  our 
wisest,  most  competent,  and  most  knowledge- 
able lawmakers  at  the  end  of  12  years  serv- 
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ice  seems  very  detrimental  to  our  national 
welfare. 

2.  No  business,  industry,  college  or  other 
In.Btitutlon  In  our  country  would  adopt  a 
personnel  policy  which  said,  "after  each  em- 
ployee has  been  here  12  years— Just  long 
enough  to  have  achieved  thoroughly  familiar- 
ity with  his  work— he  must  be  discharged  for 
2  years  before  being  given  an  opportunity  to 
return,  and  then  only  In  a  Junior  capacity 
once  again."  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  thlB 
proposal  would  mean  for  the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  late  Speaker  of  the  House  Sam  Ray- 
burn  often  said  that  If  the  people  of  a  con- 
grcKslonal  district  were  wise,  they  would  care- 
fully pick  a  good  man  as  their  Congressman, 
and  then  elect  and  reelect  hlin  term  after 
term,  because  the  longer  a  good  man  serves, 
the  better  service  he  can  render  to  his  peo- 
ple and  country. 

3.  Our  Government  never  has  all  the  good 
m'-n  and  women  it  needs.  We  need  more  and 
m'.re  talented  people  who  are  willing  to  ded- 
icate their  lives  to  public  service. 

I  am  afraid  that  this  proposal  would  dis- 
courage people  from  considering  public  serv- 
ice In  l^he  Congress  as  a  career.  If  a  man 
knows  that  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  Congress  more  than  12  consecutive  years, 
he  probably  would  be  reluctant  to  give  up 
his  livelihood  to  go  to  Congress  In  the  first 
place. 

4.  This  Idea  of  limiting  public  service  Is 
not  a  new  one.  In  the  early  days  of  our  Na- 
tion, our  forefathers  tried  It.  Under  the 
Articles  of  Confedertitlon.  delegates  to  the 
Continental  Congress  could  not  serve  for 
more  than  any  3  out  of  6  consecutive 
years.  This  deprived  the  Congress  of  the 
able  services  of  such  delegates  as  James  Madi- 
son and  others,  thus  Impairing  seriously  the 
work  of  the  Congress. 

When  the  Founding  Fathers  drafted  our 
present  Constitution,  some  delegates  pro- 
posed to  make  Members  of  Congress  In- 
eligible for  reelection.  Remembering  the  un- 
happy experience  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, the  Founding  Fathers  rejected  this  Idea 
without  debate  or  dissent. 

I  think  that  we  should  continue  to  respect 
the  wisdom  of  their  decision. 


resolution  which  the  Committee  on  Rules  has 
so  adversely  reported  or  failed  to  report,  and 
it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  the  adoption  by 
the  House  of  said  resolution  adversely  re- 
ported, or  not  reported,  notwithstanding  the 
fid  verse  reirx>rt.  or  the  failure  to  report,  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  the  Speaker  shall 
recognize  the  Member  seeking  recognition 
for  that  purpose  as  a  question  of  the  highest 
privilege.  Pending  the  consideration  of  said 
resolution  the  Speaker  may  entertain  one 
motion  that  the  House  adjourn;  but  after 
the  result  Is  announced  he  shall  not  enter- 
tain any  other  dilatory  motion  until  the  said 
resolution  shall  have  been  fully  disposed  of." 
In  rule  XX,  strike  out  clause  1  and  Insert: 
"1.  Any  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  any 
House  bill  shall  be  subject  to  the  point  of 
order  that  It  shall  first  be  considered  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  If.  originating  In  the  House. 
It  would  be  subject  to  that  point:  Provided, 
however,  That  a  motion  to  disagree  with  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  a  House  bill  or 
resolution  and  request  or  agree  to  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate,  or  a  motion  to  insist  on 
the  House  amendments  to  a  Senate  bill  or 
resolution  and  request  or  agree  to  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate,  shall  always  be  In 
order  If  the  Speaker,  In  his  discretion,  recog- 
nizes for  that  purpose  and  If  the  motion  Is 
made  by  direction  of  the  committee  having 
Jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill 
or  resolution." 

In  rule  XXI.  strike  out  clause  1  and  insert: 
"1.  Bills  and  joint  resolutions  on  their 
passage  shall  be  read  the  first  time  by  title 
and  the  second  time  In  full,  when,  if  the  pre- 
vious question  is  ordered,  the  Speaker  shall 
state  the  question  to  be:  'Shall  the  bill  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time?',  and,  if 
decided  In  the  affirmative,  it  shall  be  read  the 
third  time  by  title,  and  the^  question  shall 
then  be  put  upon  its  passage." 


H.  Res.  95 
Resolved,  That  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Eighty-eighth   Con- 
gress, together  with  all  applicable  provisions 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended,  be.  and  they  are  hereby  adopted 
as  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  with  the  fol- 
lowing amendments  therein  as  a  part  thereof, 
to  wit: 
In  rule  XI,  strike  out  clause  23  and  Insert: 
"23.  The  Committee  on   Rules  shall   pre- 
sent to  the  House  reports  concerning  rules. 
Joint   rules,   and   order   of   business,   within 
three  legislative  days  of  the  time  when  or- 
dered reported  by  the  committee.     If  such 
rule  or  order  Is  not  considered  Immediately. 
It  shall  be  referred  to  the  calendar  and.  If 
not  called  up  by  the  Member  making  the  re- 
port within  seven  legislative  days  thereafter, 
any  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  may 
call  it  up  as  a  question  of  privilege  and  the 
Speaker  shall  recognize  any  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  seeking  recognition  for 
that  purpose.     If  the  Committee  on  Rules 
shall  adversely  report,  or  fall  to  report  within 
twenty-one    calendar    days    after    reference, 
any  resolution  pending  before  the  committee 
providing  for  an  order  of  business  for  the 
consideration   by   the  House  of  any  public 
bin  or  Joint  resolution  favorably  reported  by 
a  committee  of  the  House,  on  days  when  It 
Is  In  order  to  call  up  motions  to  discharge 
committees,  It  shall  be  In  order  for  the  chair- 
man or  any  member  of  the  committee  which 
reported  such  a  bill  or  Joint  resolution  who 
has  been  so  authorized  by  said  committee 
to  call  up  for  consideration  by  the  House  the 


INTERNATIONAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  contributions  that  our  country 
can  make  in  the  field  of  foreign  aid  is  to 
help  underdeveloped  countries  emulate 
the  success  that  this  country  has  had  in 
certain  areas,  and  then  urge  them  to  un- 
derstand and  then  to  adapt  them  to  their 
own  way  of  life.  With  this  thought  in 
mind,  I  have  reintroduced  a  proposal 
which  I  have  made  in  conjunction  with 
a  number  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
and  House  over  the  past  several  years— 
an  International  Home  Loan  Bank. 

This  proposal,  which  is  favored  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the 
U.S.  Savings  and  Loan  League— though 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment has  expressed  some  reservations — 
has  as  its  purpose  the  development  of  a 
savings  and  loan  system  to  promote 
thrift,  encourage  homeownership,  and 
aid  in' the  rise  of  the  middle  class  of  peo- 
ple in  the  underdeveloped  countries.  The 
mechanism  of  this  bill,  by  which  these 
goals  would  be  accomplished,  would  be 
an  International  Home  Loan  Bank 
through  which  financial  backing  could 
be  given  to  the  developing  savings  and 
loan  industry  abroad. 


This  bill  would  utilize  the  lesson  that 
we  learned  in  oiir  own  savings  and  loan 
experience.  It  would  provide  for  an 
agency  to  charter,  examine,  and  super- 
vise the  local  thrift  and  home  financing 
institutions,  corresponding  to  the  func- 
tions now  performed  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for  Federal  in- 
stitutions and  the  State  authorities  for 
State-chartered  organizations.  It  would 
provide  these  new  associations  with  a 
facility  much  like  the  Federal  home  loan 
banks  to  provide  funds  to  local  institu- 
tions so  they  could  meet  the  needs  for 
seasonal  and  emergency  funds.  It  would 
establish  a  facility  much  Uke  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
to  insure  funds  placed  in  these  associa- 
tions, and  lastly  it  would  provide  a  facil- 
ity to  insure  residential  mortgages  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration. 

Clearly  these  functions  as  set  forth 
above' would  encourage  homeownership 
in  the  underdeveloped  countries.  This 
development  would  be  meaningful  even 
considered  apart  from  any  Communist 
threat  that  is  being  experienced  in  many 
such  countries  today.  It  is  a  real  step 
forward  in  the  structure  of  the  society 
of  the  nation  establishing  these  institu- 
tions. It  meets  problems  which  exist 
independent  of  the  cold  war,  and  it  en- 
visions the  involvement  of  the  people 
of  the  recipient  nation — indeed  their  in- 
volvement as  a  primary  force  in  this  mat- 
ter—in the  effort  to  overcome  these  prob- 
lems. 

I  note  that  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  held  hearings  on  this  mat- 
ter during  the  last  Congress,  on  August 
22.  23,  and  September  12,  1963.  on  H.R. 
8143,  a  bill  very  similar  to  the  one  that  I 
am-croposing  today.  I  trust  that  some 
legi^tion  on  this  matter  will  be  forth- 
coming in  this  session. 

As  illustrative  of  the  statements  that 
I  have  made  above.  I  wish  to  include  at 
this  point  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  October  21, 1962. 
which  points  up  the  importance  of  the 
problem : 

Spurs  Are  Sought  in  Latin  Housing 

(By  Philip  ShabecofT) 

In  much  of  Latin  America,  a  penny  saved 

Is  a  rare  coin— and  therein  lies  one  of  the 

chief    reasons    for    Latin    America's    acute 

shortage  of  housing. 

"There  are  18  million  Latin  American  fam- 
ilies now  living  In  urban  slums  who  can 
afford  some  kind  of  decent  housing."  Rod- 
man C.  Rockefeller  said  recently. 

The  problem,  he  explained,  Is  that  In  most 
areas  of  Latin  America,  a  lack  of  Individual 
savings  means  that  mortgages  simply  are  not 
available  for  middle  and  lower  class  hotislng. 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  eldest  son  of  Gov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  Is  vice  president  in  charge  of 
housing  for  the  International  Basic  Economy 
Corp.  (IBEC).  The  company,  a  financing 
development  and  investment  concern  con- 
trolled by  Rockefeller  interests,  soon  will 
build  Its  10,000th  home  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
South  America. 

Although  most  Latin  American  govern- 
ments have  set  up  housing  programs,  often 
with  grants  from  U.S.  agencies  such  as  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  mil- 
lions of  people  continue  to  live  in  tin  shacks 
and  apartment  house  slums.  The  answer 
to  this  blight,  Mr.  Rockefeller  believes,  lies 
m  private  rather  than  government  housing. 
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Some  50  {lercent  of  Sout^  Ameiicn's  urban 
population  earns  enough  money  to  umi>rtl/e 
moiigagi-H.  ho  asserted.  Uut  niiTt^afios  gen- 
erally are  available  only  for  luxury  housing, 
ttiul  DU  exorbitant  terms. 

I'KW  INUIVIUUALS  SAVK 

The  reason  lor  this.  Mr.  Hoekefellor  ex- 
plained. Is  that  there  Is  little  Individual  sav- 
ing In  l,alih  Anierioa.  Inllatlon  and  low  In- 
come levels  illhi-ourage  savings  In  most  ot  the 
countries  there,  und  virtually  no  savings  in- 
Blitutions  exist  m  an  ullectuu  torm.  And 
luck  or  iiullvldual  savings  mcan.<s  a  dearth  oi 
capital  for  mortgages. 

VVIiat  Is  needed  in  Latin  America,  Mr. 
Rockefeller  said.  Is  a  system  of  Insured  sav- 
ings and  loan  as.'iociations  similar  to  that  In 
this  country.  But  except  for  rcirently  or- 
gaiil/ed  projects  In  Chile  and  Peru,  these 
Insiiiutlnns  arc  rare  in  Latin  America. 

Help  may  ho  on  the  way,  however,  as  a 
result  111  a  hill  Introduced  in  the  Senate  on 
October  2  by  SenaUir  Cii:oiige  .Smatiikks. 
Democrat,  ul  I'lorida. 

The  leglt.latlon.  which  was  designed  to  help 
Latin  Americans  save  their  own  nu)ney  for 
private  housing,  was  .i  casu.ilty  of  the  recent 
congres.-,ional  scramble  for  adjournment  ami 
never  got  out  oi  t1ic  Cinmnittcc  on  B. inking 
and  (."urrency.  However.  Senator  SM.\riiiKs 
pl.ais  to  reintroduce  it  wUen  the  Sen. lie  next 
convenes. 

The  bill,  an  i'lns^ndment  to  previously  pro- 
po.se{|  legisl.ition  tv)  alter  the  bVdcr.ii  Home 
Liian  B.mk  Act  and  the  Home  Owner.;  Land 
Act.  called  for  the  establishment  of  .in  "In- 
ternatloaal  Home  Lo.m  Bank." 

KOKKIUN    INVtSlMKNr  PtKMlTrjOJ 

Through  this  bank  U.S.  savings  and  loan 
companies  will  lia\e  the  privilege  of  Invest- 
ing up  ti>  1  percent  i>f  their  assets  In  similar 
instltiilu>as  m  Latin  America  and  elsewluTi- 
overse.is.  laying  the  i'.rouiulwiirk  for  the  c.s- 
t.iblishmi'ivt  oi  s.ivlnijs  and  loan  systems  in 
those  arc, IS. 

The  bill,  which  .il.si>  was  sponsoreti  by 
Senator  John  SpaRkm.\n.  Democrat,  of  Ala- 
bama, is  rcporteil  to  have  a  good  chance  of 
passing  In  the  next  session  of  Ci>ngress. 

The  US.  savings  and  loan  organizations 
which  might  inve;.t  In  coiinterp.irt  Insti- 
tutions in  South  .'Vmerica  are  reg.irding  the 
Chilean  experiment  with  keen  interest.  A 
little  more  th.m  a  ye.ir  agi),  at  the  advice  of 
AmerUMii  economic  experts.  18  as.;ociations 
were  si.irted  there  under  the  supervision  of  a 
centr.il  bank,  with  .Amerlc.ni  c.vpital  serving 
as  seed  money. 

Tlie  associations  p.iy  6  percent  interest  on 
savings  ami  charge  10  percent  on  mortgages, 
Mr.  Rtickefeller  said.  They  also  oper.ite  un- 
der an  unusual  Inilation-protection  meclia- 
nisn\  which  adjusts  interest  and  pruu-lpal  on 
both  savlnv--.  .iiid  nu>rlgages  on  the  basis  of 
aa  index  of  w.ipes  and  prices. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  year.  23.000  people 
were  participating  in  the  program,  and  1.780 
mortgages  had  been  approved  or  were  in  the 
priH;c-^s  of  approval. 

DrMM>ro  KXCITD-S  ni'IIDINO 

Because  of  the  iissoclatlons.  many  new 
houses  are  being  built  In  Chile.  However, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  mortgage  sy.^tem 
has  grown  f.ister  than  the  construction  busi- 
ness. Dcm.ind  for  houses  is  far  exceeding 
actual  priKliictlon.  Mr.  Rockefeller  said. 

In  most  c.ises.  he  explained,  builders  are 
short  of  sufficient  working  capital.  It  Is  also 
diftlcult  to  convince  them  that  the  new  sys- 
tem Is  here  to  stay  and  that  their  profits  for 
building  homes  will  not  be  wiped  out  by 
lnfl.it  ion. 

This  Is  where  IBEC  steps  in.  The  com- 
pany has  built  most  of  Us  houses  In  Puerto 
Rico,  but  It  believes  the  establishment  of 
savings  and  loan  companies  will  provide  op- 
portunity in  South  America. 

IBEC  already  has  under  construction  750 
houies  in  Santiago.  Chile,  and  plans  to  build 


more.  Most  of  the  houses  are  three-bedroom 
dwellings  that  sell  for  .$7,000  to  $8,000.  The 
company  also  Is  building  In  Peru,  where  two 
associations  have  been  established,  one  by  a 
Roman  (.Catholic   priest. 

One  of  IHKC's  basic  functions,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller ."-aid.  Is  to  demonstrate  that  U.S.  indus- 
trial methods  und  techniques  are  applicable 
abroad. 

"It  Is  not  an  original  Idea,  but  we  try  to 
coiueiitrate  on  bu;;inesses,  such  as  housing, 
that  directly  allect  people.  We  also  make  a 
prolit  by  doing  so,"  he  said. 

One  of  these  techniques  Is  the  IBEC  meth- 
od of  home  conslriutlon.  This  makes  u.se  of 
a  house-sized  steel  form  to  mold  reinforced 
concrete  on  a  jireviously  prepared  lloor  slab. 
Once  a  site  is  prepared,  the  company  can  pro- 
duce six  houses  a  day  on  that  site. 

I'UKCAVr  I'ANKI.S  IIKLPKl!L 

IHEC  at.so  uses  i)recast  concrete  wall  panel 
.ami  roof  systems  in  Us  housing  projects. 

Ueceiitly.  however.  IBEC  has  recognized 
that  Us  methods  are  not  always  applicable  In 
South  America.  Often,  the  absence  of  mate- 
rials and  large-scale  ilemand  m.ikes  the  mass 
coil!- tru<-t  ion  methorl  too  expensive.  Con- 
st met  uiii  al.-^-o  Is  slowed  by  government  In- 
,'pet'tlon  methods  and  equipment  break- 
downs. The  company,  therefore,  is  begin- 
ning to  turn  to  local  manual  labor  as  the 
cheapest  method  of  building  in  some  areas. 

As  soon  as  the  new  bill  Is  passed.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  predicted,  at  least  five  U.S.  savings 
anil  loan  companies  will  Invest  In  South 
American  countries.  IBEC  will  be  prepared 
ttj  construct  about  2,500  housing  units  a 
year  to  meet  the  expected  demand  for  homes. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  believes  that  the  middle 
cUiss  housing  shortage  In  Latin  America  must 
be  alleviated  for  the  security  of  this  country 
as  well  as  for  the  needs  of  the  Latin  Amerl- 
i-aiis. 

"I'hc  middle  class  in  Latin  America,  which 
certainly  has  the  ability  to  revolt,  has  been 
ileiiled  the  iu>rmal  material  rewards  that  the 
middle  da.ss  expects  in  the  United  States." 
he  said.  "While  the  Latin  middle  class  is 
loyal  to  the  Western  concept  of  government, 
this  denial  puts  a  tremendous  strain  on  its 
lovaltv." 


COMxMITTEE  ON  INDEPENDENT 
UNIONS  AND  UNRECOGNIZED 
GHOUl'S 

Mr.  H.rCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  iinanimoius  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis)  may 
extend  liis  i-emarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Hecokd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  licntleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  ob.icction. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mi-.  S!)eaker.  one  of  the 
most  able  definitions  of  that  category 
of  economic  entities  known  as  small 
busiiuvss  is  the  expression  that  a  small 
business  is  one  that  docs  not  have  a 
Washington  representative.  Implicit  In 
this  definition  is  the  itnportance  to  any 
group  in  our  country,  with  the  ever- 
increasing:  role  beinsj  played  by  the  fed- 
eral Government,  of  having  a  voice  in 
Washington,  a  way  in  which  its  views  on 
the  matters  afTecting  it  can  be  drawn  to 
the  attention  of  America's  policymakers. 

There  are  various  channels  through 
which  these  interest  prouixs  can  make 
their  feelings  known.  A  common  way 
is  through  the  employment  of  lobbyists 
and  Washington  attorneys  knowledge- 
able in  the  ways  of  the  Congress  and 
the  regulatory  agencies.     The  agencies 


and  departments  themselves  often  act  to 
give  a  foium  to  representatives  of  in- 
tercbt  groups  ill  the  consideration  of 
matters  within  their  special  province. 

Similarly,  the  work  of  conure.ssioual 
committees  in  areas  of  their  jurisdiction 
help  to  give  a  voice  to  the  needs  and 
opinions  of  the  grou'js  whose  interests 
arc  touched  by  the  legislation  the  coni- 
mitLoe  stiuiies.  The  Select  Committees 
on  Small  Business  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  are  excellent 
»-xamples  of  this,  and  go  aloiii;  well  with 
tho  definition  of  small  business  which  I 
noted  earlier. 

I  have  today  reintroduced  a  proposal 
to  create  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  Committee  on  Independent  Uiroas  and 
Unrecogni/ed  Groui\s.  Ihe  inupose  of 
this  proposal  is  to  offer  to  these  organi- 
sations a  chance  t')  have  their  interests 
weighed  in  with  th.Kse  of  tlie  other  .seg- 
ments of  our  soi.istv.  Just  as  small  busi- 
nes,s  before  tlie  r.dvctit  of  tlio  Hou.se  and 
Senate  select  omitiitlees.  these  ;;roups 
have  no  lepie.^^entntive  in  Washington 
a.ssurinu;  tluit  thoir  voices  are  heaid,  nor 
is  there  any  con;',res,sional  or  executive 
body  specifically  attuned  to  meeting  their 
problems. 

In  many  ways  these  groups  can  be 
found  parallel  to  small  business.  They 
are  generally  small,  struggling  in  a  com- 
petitive world  to  find  a  jilace  and  often 
provide  an  organizational  context  for  a 
new  idea.  The  idea  may  be  good,  per- 
haps even  great,  yet  without  a  fair 
chance  of  survival  in  a  competitive 
world,  it  might  be  lost.  One  element 
of  survival  in  the  United  States  is  assur- 
ing tiiat  full  consideration  be  given  the 
interests  of  the  group  involved.  With 
the  many  \oices  clamoring  to  he  heard 
in  the  process  of  making  public  policy,  it 
is  too  easy  to  overlook  one  which  does 
not  iiave  an  adequate  sounding  board  on 
the  Washington  scene.  This  committee, 
which  I  suggest,  would  offer  the  type  of 
sounding  board  which  would  permit  the 
interests  of  these  groups  to  be  given  the 
recognition  they  deserve. 

An  example  of  this  is  found  in  the 
labor  field.  Concern  is  properly  given 
the  AFL-CIO  as  the  largest  representa- 
tive of  organized  labor  in  our  country. 
Similarly  the  large  uidependent  unions, 
an  example  being  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  gain  recog- 
nition. Yet,  some  2.7  million  workers 
are  joined  in  small,  independent  unions 
whose  voices  are  seldom  heard  in  de- 
liberations of  the  Congress  or  policies  of 
the  executive  departments  and  agencies. 
Beyond  this  number  are  many  other 
workers,  not  organized  into  unions  as 
such  but  represented  to  some  extent  by  a 
formal  grouping.  It  is  to  give  a  forum 
to  these  groups  that  I  offer  the  proposal 
for  the  Committee  on  Independent 
Unions  and  Unrecognized  Groups. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  I  introduced 
this  legislation  in  the  last  Congress.  I 
also  had  the  occasion  to  comment  fur- 
ther on  the  situation  in  some  remarks  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  under  the  title 
"The  Case  for  the  Independent  Unions' 
which  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  110.  part  4.  page  4329. 
Under    unanimous    consent,    I    include 
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those   remarks   in  the   Record   at  this 

point: 

The    Case    fob    the    Independent    Unions 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  shown  a 
proper  concern  in  our  society  for  the  problem 
of  small  business,  recognizing  that  small 
business  is  the  Ufeblood  of  our  economic 
endeavor  and  that  big  business  which  is  also 
beneliclal.  started  as  small  business.  How- 
ever for  some  reason  or  other  we  have  not 
shown  a  similar  concern  for  the  counterpart 
of  small  business,  the  small  or  Independent 
unions. 

The  AFL-CIO  represents  approximately  15 
million  workers  out  of  our  work  force  of 
around  70  million.  Probably  30  million 
workers  are  members  of  unaffiliated  in- 
dependent unions.  The  voice  and  point  of 
view  of  the  independent  unions  is  little  heard 
in  the  councils  of  the  great  Government  far 
away  in  Washington.  Indeed,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  is  oversolicitous  of  big  labor 
whose  voice  Is  heard  in  all  its  corridors. 
There  are  many  areas  where  big  labor  is  the 
opponent  of  independent  unions,  just  as 
big  business  in  some  areas  Is  in  opposition 
to  small  business.  It  is  important  that  the 
voice  of  Independent  labor  be  heard,  par- 
ticularly when  it  expresses  a  point  of  view 
contrary  to  that  of  big  labor. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  is  that  the  story  of  the 
independent  union  labor  movement  has  not 
been  told  widely  enough.  I  was  particularly 
happy,  therefore,  to  see  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  February  23,  1963,  an 
article  entitled  "The  Case  for  the  Independ- 
ent Unions"  which  tells  part  of  the  story, 
and  refers  to  a  recent  book  written  by  Prof. 
John  J.  Collins  telling  the  story.  I  am  plac- 
ing this  material  in  the  Record  because  this 
story  needs  to  be  broadcast  throughout  our 
land  and  certainly  needs  to  be  known  in  the 
Congress. 

I  al.so  wish  to  again  call  to  my  colleagues 
attention  House  Resolution  137  which  I  re- 
introduced in  this  Congress  to  create  a  House 
Committee  on  Independent  Unions  and  un- 
recognized labor  groups  to  particularly  look 
after  and  give  a  forum  to  the  problems  of 
independent  unions  and  nonunion  workers. 
The  remarks  I  made  at  the  time  of  introduc- 
ing this  legislation  appear  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  109,  part  1,  page  527. 
"case  for  the  independent  unions 
"(By  Walter  Hamshar) 

"Since  1945  the  Nation's  maritime  industry 
has  been  wracked  by  38  major  seamen's 
strikes.  During  the  same  19-year  period,  a 
sizable  group  of  American-flag  tankers  has 
never  been  held  up  by  a  work  stoppage  be- 
cause their  licensed  officers  and  unlicensed 
crewmen  are  members  of  independent 
unions. 

"John  J.  Collins,  a  professor  of  history  at 
Pordham  University,  who  has  been  the  ad- 
vi.'-er  to  those  unions  since  1938.  tells  the 
story  of  independent  unions  in  'Never  Off 
Pay,'  a  book  published  last  week  by  tlie 
Fordham  University  Press. 

"The  title  of  the  book  is  the  keynote; of 
Mr.  Collins'  many  arguments  In  favor ;  of 
Independent  unions  4n  an  industry  which 
only  lately  has  won  for  itself  the  title  of 
'Strike-Strangled  Merchant  Marine.' 

"Independent  unions,  meaning  organiza- 
tions which  are  not  Industrywide  affiliates  of 
the  AFL-CIO  are  in  a  better  position  to 
bargain  for  their  members.  Mr.  Collins  ar- 
gues. 

"  Each  [union]  has  the  right  to,  and  does, 
negotiate  agreements  which  to  them  seem 
most  suitable  to  their  type  of  operation,'  he 
said.  'This  control  at  the  local  level  and 
the  ability  to  tailormake  an  agreement  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  an  independent  union 
confined  to  the  employees  of  one  company 
or  one  plant  is  so  often  preferred  by  those 
employees  to  the  large  affiliated  union.' 

"Officers  of  small  independent  unions  are 
more  receptive  to  ideas  from  their  members 
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and  usually,  through  their  own  experience, 
are  familiar  with  the  peculiar  problems  of 
the  membership.  This  Is  not  true  of  large 
unions,  Mr.  Collins  contends,  where  the  lead- 
ership Is  too  frequently  influenced  by  polit- 
ical motives  rather  than  the  needs  of  mem- 
bers. Thus,  In  Independent  unions  there 
are  no  propaganda  buildups  by  power- 
hungry  officers;  no  strikes  called  to  strength- 
en the  leaders'  political  power;  no  theatrics 
of  marathon  bargaining,  and  no  feuds  which 
result  in  costly  work  stoppages  without  gains 
to  the  members. 

'•  'In  their  use  of  commonsense,  the  inde- 
pendent tanker  associations  have  never 
sought  to  push  for  an  economic  gain  which, 
if  achieved,  would  have  become  a  pyrrhlc 
victory,"  he  stated.  'Perhaps  It  Is  this  qual- 
ity of  commonsense  that  can  be  exercised 
so  widely  in  a  nonpolltlcal  atmosphere  that 
has  enabled  these  associations  to  have  had 
such  unique  success.' 

"While  Mr.  Collins  attributes  the  success 
of  the  independence  among  crewmen  to  com- 
monsense collective  bargaining  which  has 
produced  high  pay  and  working  conditions 
without  work  stoppages,  he  does  not  high- 
light two  other  factors  which  have  also 
contributed  to  the  independent  union's 
prosperity. 

"First,  there  was  the  willingness  of  the 
big  oil  companies  to  negotiate  agreements 
which  gave  the  Independent  unions  better 
contracts  than  those  of  the  large  affiliated 
organizations.  Mr.  Collins  relates  that  these 
agreements  were  negotiated.  But  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  companies  Is  implied,  not 
described. 

"The  second  factor  Is  that  the  big  unions 
have  created  the  climate  under  which  the 
independents  exist.  The  reader  cannot  help 
but  get  the  impression  that  cordial  rela- 
tions between  companies  and  Independent 
unions  are  actually  the  result  of  the  exist- 
ence of  larger  affiliated  labor  organizations 
poised  to  organize  dissatisfied  tanker  crew- 
men. It  Is  to  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
panies to  encourage  Independents,  Mr.  Col- 
lins said.  As  long  as  the  powerful,  big 
unions  stand  In  the  offing,  they  will  continue 
to  prefer  the  independents. 

"But  there  never  were  grounds  for  the 
charges  so  frequently  made  by  the  big  unions 
that  the  independents  were  company  or- 
ganizations. These  charges  have  been  thor- 
oughly investigated  on  several  occasions  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and 
found  to  be  without  foundation. 

"The  Independent  unions  cover  officers  and 
unlicensed  seamen  In  the  fleets  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  the  Socony 
Vacuum  Fleet  Co.,  Tidewater,  and  the  of- 
ficers of  Texaco  and  Cities  Service. 

"These  companies,  as  well  as  their  crew- 
men, have  benefited  from  the  contracts  with 
independent  unions.  The  advantages  go  be- 
yond the  avoidance  of  the  periodic  strikes 
which  have  plagued  relations  between  marl- 
time  management  and  unions. 

"One  Important  benefit  enjoyed  by  the  oil 
companies  is  that  they  are  not  required  to 
hire  their  ship  personnel  through  union  hir- 
ing halls.  This  requirement  by  the  big 
unions  has  given  them  a  powerful  weapon 
In  securing  the  loyalty  and  obedience  of  their 
members. 

"A  second  benefit  is  that  the  welfare  and 
pension  plans  of  the  Independents  are  con- 
fined to  company  personnel.  This  has  en- 
couraged continuity  of  service  within  the 
companies.  It  also  has  encouraged  a  com- 
pany loyalty  rather  than  a  loyalty  to  unions 
contrasted  to  the  psychological  impact  on 
the  seaman  In  large  unions  who  get  their 
welfare  or  pension  payments  from  the  NMU 
or  SIU  plans. 

"Mr.  Collins'  book  shows  that  these  two 
factors,  never  opposed  by  the  independents, 
have  done  much  to  promote  cordial  relations 
between  management  and  labor.  So  cordial 
have  these  relations  been  that  the  National 


Maritime  Union,  the  Seafarers  International 
Union,  or  any  of  the  large  ship  officers  unions 
have  been  unable  to  make  any  headway  in 
organizing  within  the  membership  of  the 
independents." 


IMPROVING     THE     BOND     MARKET 
FOR  MUNICIPALS 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  importance  of  bond 
financing  for  State  and  local  govern- 
mental bodies,  our  present  Internal 
Revenue  Code  provides  that  interest  on 
these  obligations  shall  be  free  from  Fed- 
eral income  taxation.  This  exemption 
from  taxation  is  effective  in  making 
State  and  local  government  obligations 
attractive  to  investors  and  permits  their 
sale  at  lower  interest  than  would  be  pos- 
sible otherwise. 

The  role  of  bond  financing  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  trace.  School  bond  issues,  sewer 
bond  issues,  and  hundreds  of  others  are 
commonplace  in  financial  circles.  The 
need  for  adequate  debt  financing  capital 
to  our  State  and  local  governmental 
bodies  cannot  be  overemphasized,  and 
the  availability  of  this  capital  at  advan- 
tageous interest  rates,  made  possible  by 
the  tax-exempt  nature  of  their  interest, 
depends  upon  a  ready  market  for  these 
bonds. 

I  have  today  reintroduced  a  bill  which 
would  help  expand  and  improve  the  mar- 
ket for  municipals.  While  individual 
bondholders  may  receive  the  interest 
from  municipals  tax  free,  when  this 
interest  is  channeled  to  them  through 
a  corporate  investing  mechanism  the 
investors  fail  to  get  the  full  benefit  of 
tax  exemption.  The  interest  comes  to 
the  investment  corporation  tax  free,  just 
as  it  does  to  individuals,  but  there  is  no 
carry-through  provision.  Thus,  the  en- 
tire income  of  the  corporation,  from  tax- 
free  and  taxable  sources,  is  merged  and 
divided  and  the  entire  amount  received 
by  each  shareholder  in  the  investment 
corporation  is  fully  taxed.  What  my 
bill  suggests  is  that  there  be  allowed 
exclusion  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
taxpayer  of  his  pro  rata  share  of  the 
tax-exempt  interest  received  by  the  cor- 
poration thereby  giving  the  taxpayer  the 
direct  benefit  of  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  these  securities. 

By  making  municipal  bonds  more  at- 
tractive to  investment  corporations, 
which  control  a  very  large  amount  of 
capital,  a  better  market  will  be  created 
for  these  securities  and  the  problem  of 
financing  State  and  local  government 
will  be  eased. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  the  bill 
which  was  H.R.  3062  in  the  last  Congress. 


OUR  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Younger]  may 
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pxtond  his  ipmaiks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcord  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

rhe  SPHAKKK.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Michir.im? 

TIh  re  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGKll  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
ot  no  one  beltt-r  able  to  nlve  us  a  prognos- 
tication of  what  our  transportation  sys- 
tem will  be  like  mi  the  year  2000  than  Mr. 
Morris  l-'ori'.a.Nh.  president  of  the  United 
States  hYei^ihtCo. 

Mr.  Forr.ash  ouUlned  his  ideas  in  a 
speech  before'  the  Second  Aiumal  Kuro- 
pean  Kflonal  Conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Defen.se  Transportation  As.socia- 
tlon  at  the  Hotel  Intercontinental  In 
I-'raiikfuit.  Germany,  on  October  :^0, 
li)G4. 

Mis  veiy  Interesting  and  provocatlvi- 
predictions  follow: 

'l'K\N.sei>KiAri<>N     Ykak  "JOOO 

(IJy  MiirriM  l''.ir«  isli.  pri'.stilcnt.  Uiiltt-il  .sialfs 
Kr«'lt;lit  I'd.) 

I  ilicply  <i|>pret.'laLo  llic  i>ppi>rtuiilty  to 
liifi'l  Willi  villi  :ilul  Id  p:irtU'l]).ito  In  your 
lliU>re;iUti^  iiml  <-li.illiMij^liit?  pro.traui.  To 
nil  tlioM-  rt'.-.poii.slhli'  lor  the  .stM^lii^;  of  this 
Sivoiul  .Aiiiuiiil  KuropiMii  U(*|{ion:i1  t'onli-r- 
•MU-e  oi  NDl'A.  I  iwli'iul  iMiit^rjiluliilioii.'.  upon 
tin  exi-ollent  UU-.i  .spU'tuluMy  fXi'cutod. 

No  i>nu-li'.  proplu'l.  i>r  .si-er  wiis  ever  I'allfd 
iipt'ii  to  (ti-iil  will)  a  iiiore  otu.stvo  or  dcinaiiil- 
ni<  !.ul>jeil  than  llu*  oiu-  a.s.sljjiiotl  to  mr.  I 
liaw  no  o»-»-nli  powiT.s  Init  I  speak  wltli  iil- 
nu>."^t  as^ui-.inee.  for  If  llinc  prove;;  n»o  v\toiu: 
I  will  very  likely  be  out  of  the  Jurl.iclUtloa 
when   till    vertlli-(.   l.s  brought    In. 

ITan.sporlatlon  In  the  year  2000.  Why 
shouUl  any  o{  u.s  liiivf  any  eoiu-ern  tiKlay 
about  mobility  In  a  worlil  that  by  the  year 
JOOO  may  be  only  a  liny  way-.slatlon  m  a 
unlv«'r.se  of  worlit.s  or.  by  aeelilent  or  ile.slmi. 
ii  i-loud  of  ilu.sl  In  the  j^ala.xy  of  limit  les.s 
spaee?  Htvause  we  have  faith,  t'lttth  tliat 
we  can  shape  the  eourse  of  future  events 
aiut  write  t)ti  the  .•iirolls  of  time  the  t^Tina 
of  iiiir  own  lej;aey  for  onrNelve.s  and  our  pos- 
terity 

Ks-s.iyl.st  William  H.i/.lltt  saUl  man  is  the 
only  animal  Ih.u  l.iu);hs  and  weeps  for  he  is 
tlie  only  animal  that  Is  struck  by  the  dlfler- 
eiue  between  wh.it  thln>;s  are  find  what  they 
oii^ht  to  l>e  This  awareness  <>f  Imperfei'tlon 
Is  responsible  for  the  faet  that  m.in  Is  the 
only  animal  that  has  acquired  the  nblUty 
ti>  modify  his  i>wn  environment.  .Ami  In 
stralnliit;  at  U»e  leash  of  his  environment 
in.m  has  achieved  a  measure  of  his  m.inliest 
and  only  laxidable  destiny — clvlll/.atlon. 

Klpllni?  wrote  that  trans{Hirtatlon  Is 
civilization  He  was  not  quite  right.  Trans- 
porlutlon  certainly  hius  paced  clvlli/atUm 
from  the  time  when  man  Orst  came  to  In- 
habit the  earth.  But  transiH>rUitlon  Is  an 
Instrunu'iit^dlty  wlilch  prmiuces  imthlns  la 
lt.setf.  Transportation  Is  the  mobility  of 
hinuan  resources  but  humanity  charts  It.s 
own  CiUirse.  lYansporlatlon  c:in  carry  us 
over  any  horizon  but  what  we  tlnd  there  we 
brliif?  In   our  own  hearts. 

Hiw  will  we  kto  In  the  year  2000?  By  wh.it 
media,  responsive  to  what  energy,  with  what 
degree  of  dispatch  will  pev>pte  and  the  peo- 
ple's resources  then  be  moved  from  one  place 
to  auiither.'  The  Intelligence  accumulated 
thro\igh  all  the  mlllenlums  of  recorded  and 
derivative  history  sheds  only  a  flickering 
light  on  tiie  mists  that  shroud  the  path  of 
transport  during  the  next  35  years.  But  we 
must  nevertheless  scan  the  pages  of  history 
if  we  expect  to  sit  In  the  Jury  N^x  of  time. 

Where  will  we  go  in  the  year  2000.'  Over 
what  horizons,  to  what  destinations  will  the 
restless  race  of  man  then  be  traveling  to 
make  another  rendezvous  with   destiny? 

If  we  are  to  find  any  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions I  have  posed,  we  must  realize  that  the 


caliper  t)f  history  Ik  our  i>nly  tool  of  meuH- 
urement  aiid  our  only  certainty  In  that  there 
will  be  change.  The  fact  of  change  Is  Im- 
nuituble.  It  l.s  only  the  acceleration  or  rate 
of  change  wllh  which  we  must  be  concerned 
as  wo  try  to  llliimlnute  the  road  to  the  future 
with  the  torchlight  of  the  past. 

THE     DAWN     OK     TRANSPORTA'rioN 

Why  should  It  be  dlltlcult  U>  anticipate  de- 
velopments that  may  reasonably  be  ex|)ectcd 
to  trunsplre  In  l.rau.sportal  Ion  In  the  next  35 
yean;?  Can  we  not  mak(>  a  simple  projection 
l)a;:ed  on  the  rate  ol  pro|;re.';!i  In  tlu-  past? 
The  calendar  measures  time  as  the  earth 
turns  and  It.')  years  Is  an  Imperceptible  speck 
In  the  spectrum  of  history.  The  beglnnlngi> 
of  clvlll/.al  loll  <;an  be  traced  back  at  least  a 
million  years,  ami  In  that  perspective  we  are 
dealing  with  a  perlotl  of  time  that  would 
lraii.N|>tre  many  times  over  during  the  next 
liik  ol  I  lie  cii>ck. 

The  prohli-ni  Is  not  .'-.o  simple.  Progres:;  Is 
U'lt  inca.'.iu'cd  by  the  cilcnd.ir  iiut  by  human 
accompli-. hiuenl.  And  It  It  be  taken  that 
man  has  llvcil  on  »-arlh  for  a  million  years 
U  lollows  that  lor  the  llrst  llUO.OOO  years  hi.-; 
progress  In  tran;  portal  Ion  was  ab.solutely  nil. 
During  all  of  that  time  ho  walked  on  the  legs 
111-  was  horn  with  and  what  he  Iransportrd 
he  carried  In  his  arms.  Kor  It  was  only  abmit 
10. 000  years  ago.  give  or  take  a  few  hundred, 
that  man  llrsl  conceived  the  Idea  of  em|)loy- 
Ing  aiUmal.s  as  a  media  of  transport.  This  old- 
ist  form  of  traiisi)ortatlon  has  survived  to 
tills  clay  the  ox,  the  c.unel,  the  elephant,  the 
reliuleer,  the  dog,  and  the  liorse  arc  still  Im- 
liortaiit  carriers 

A  historic  breakthrough  In  transjMiriathin 
iK'currcd  when  man  dlscoveretl  tlii'  .secret  ol 
propulsion  hy  auiinal,  giving  us  the  standard 
of  nieasurcineiil  called  horseixiwcr.  Diir- 
liij:  the  next  :<,(>00  or  4.000  years  such  marvel- 
ous linenilons  as  the  sled,  the  raft,  the  dug- 
out, aiul  (he  canoe  maile  their  appearance 
and  added  Inuneasurahly  to  the  mobihly  of 
liuiuaiuty  Then  came  t  he  sail  llrst  Insiru- 
ment  of  transport  to  harness  the  forces  of 
nature  to  man's  bidding.  Wonders  were  un- 
ceasing. 

Tlie  wheel  there  Is  nn  Invention  to  re- 
member! It  still  Is  a  nominee  for  the  great- 
est discovery  of  the  human  race.  Tlie  wheel 
evolveil  only  about  5.000  or  6,000  yeiu-s  ago. 
It  will  st.iind  forever  for  the  Orst  revolution 
In  transportation.  But  giddy  as  the  pace  of 
progress  In  transportation  had  become,  wheel 
and  sail  were  destined  to  continue  to  be  pow- 
ered by  wind  and  muscle  for  another  5,000 
years  i>r  more.  This  does  not  detract  from 
the  significance  of  those  fabulous  Instru- 
mentalities. They  made  It  possible  for  man 
to  explore,  to  colonize,  and  In  a  degree  to 
civilize  the  globe  on  which  he  lived.  Of 
course  they  also  made  It  possible  for  him  to 
annihilate  people,  to  destroy  clvlUzntlons, 
and  to  topple  the  world  Into  dark  ages.  But 
In  the  slow  niui  painful  process  of  recovery 
from  tlie  consequences  of  his  own  folly  man 
added  to  the  sum  of  human  Intelligence,  and 
as  he  marched  forward  the  chapters  of  trnns- 
ixirtatlon  history  covered  less  time  and  em- 
braced ever  greater  nccoinpllshment. 

TRANSPORTATION     FINDS     MECHANICAL     POWER 

The  35  years  that  He  Immediately  ahead 
cannot  reasonably  be  focused  against  the 
million  years  of  man's  sojourn  on  earth,  or 
against  the  10,000  years  since  the  discovery 
of  horsepower,  or  even  against  the  5.000  years 
since  the  advent  of  the  wheel  and  sail. 
Change  has  coniiiounded  the  rate  of  change 
with  such  astonishing  rapidity  that  such 
comparisons  are  no  longer  valid.  Actually, 
all  we  are  talking  about  Is  simply  what  re- 
mains of  two  centuries  of  transportation 
progress. 

For  It  Wiis  not  until  after  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  less  than  165  years  ago. 
that  tlie  era  of  transportation  in  the  ac- 
cepted sense  began.  The  age  of  mechanical 
power — the    goal    townrd    which    man    had 


been  Btruggiing  since  he  was  llrst  Invested 
with  the  power  of  rational  thought — hud  ite 
birth  In  the  last  century.  When  steampower 
was  first  Kucccsfifully  employed  as  a  pru|)pi- 
lant  of  the  InfllrumentalltleK  of  trans|K)rt 
man  crashed  through  a  barrier  which  had  dc- 
lle<l  the  ages  and  elufied  countlesH  genera- 
tions of  highly  Intelligent  and  ingenious 
men. 

The  year  '.^0(M)  seems  a  more  distant  target 
of  speculation  when  It  Is  realized  that  In 
point  of  time  35  years  Ik  20  percent  of  the 
entire  era  of  transportation.  It  seems  more 
distant  still  wlien  It  Is  appreciated  that  ns 
time  has  marched  on  progress  In  transporta- 
tion has  com|)ressed  centuries  Into  decades, 
tlecadcK  Into  years,  ami  years  Into  days,  so 
that,  what  wo  and  those  who  come  after  us 
may  expect  to  wltiu^ss  In  35  years  may  make 
everything  that  has  been  developed  hereto- 
fore as  rudimentary  as  the  canoe. 

How  has  trans|)ortatlou  gone  since  the 
paddle  wheels  «)f  "Fulton's  Kolly"  churned 
dreams  Into  realities  157  years  ago?  Well, 
steamship  and  Iron  hor.se  served  the  10th 
century  very  well,  but  during  all  thnt 
tlint!  dreamers  who  knew  that  this  was  not 
the  outer  periphery  of  in.in's  environment 
were  at  work  on  other  things.  HeU'-pro- 
pelled  land  vehicles  were  sputtering  about 
on  the  streets  and  roads  causlii);  anuiseineiit 
and  some  consternation  before  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  When,  a  few  years  later, 
the  Internal  combusticjii  engine  made  these 
monsters  of  the  road  practical  a  new  dinicn- 
slon  In  mobility  was  created. 

But  as  the  world  spun  Into  the  present 
century  man  had  not  yet  reall/i'd  his  oldest 
dream-  -he  had  not  found  his  wings — he  was 
still  conilncd  to  the  surf. ice  of  the  gU>be. 
Then  at  Kitty  Hawk.  In  Nortli  (Jarollna.  on 
December  17,  1!I03,  when  some  of  us  In  this 
room  had  already  been  born,  the  Wright 
IJrolliers  inaugurated  the  age  of  lllglit. 

What  secrets  of  mobility  then  remained  to 
be  wrested  from  nature?  Wltli  great  effl- 
ciency  and  tlit.patcli  people  and  things  could 
l)e  transported  anywliere  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  or  In  the  eartli's  atmosphere.  For 
half  a  century  the  prevalent  view  was  that 
transportation  liad  crossed  its  last  horizon 
aiut  that  the  future  was  for  Improvement  of 
existing  media.  Iinpruvenient  there  cer- 
tainly was. 

The  tliesel  engine  vastly  increased  the 
economy  and  eHii-lency  of  railroading. 
World  \Var  I  speedeil  the  Inauguration  o!  tlie 
trucks  as  a  carrier  of  freight.  Improved 
roads  and  better  automobiles  put  the  world 
on  rubber  tires.  The  1940's  ushered  in  the 
Jet  age  In  air  tran.'iport.  In  1954  the  atom 
was  harnessed  to  transportation  wllh  the 
launching  of  the  Nautiliix.  first  atomic-pow- 
ered submarine.  Nuclear-pow'ered  mer- 
chant shipping  was  Inaugurated  in  195il 
when  the  SS  Snraunali  was  launched.  Then 
the  hydrofoil,  a  ship  on  stilts,  made  Its  ap- 
pearance. 

But  50  years  of  tinkering  wltli  the  same 
media  of  transport  was  all  that  tlie  modern 
mind  could  take.  New  frontiers  were  beck- 
oning genius  and  enterprise,  A  sort  of  In- 
between  machine — an  air-cushion  vehicle 
which  rolls  on  a  cushion  of  air  over  land, 
sea,  swamp,  sand,  or  snow  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  sixth  decade  of  this  century  and 
soon  may  be  cutting  across  all  lines  of  exist- 
ing transportation,  revolutionizing  all 
nuKles, 

The  alr-cushlon  phenomenon  did  not, 
however,  take  us  across  an  unknown  bor- 
der— it  simply  created  a  new  dimension  of 
transport.  The  latest  barrier  of  mobility  was 
crashed  In  1957,  with  the  orbiting  of  the 
space  vehicle  Sputnik  I.  Four  years  later, 
In  1901,  the  first  earth  man  made  the  first 
trip  to  outer  space  and  returned.  He  was 
not  yet  an  explorer  of  the  universe — he  had 
only  invaded  the  majesty  of  space.  That  is 
something  which  may  be  corrected  very  soon. 
On  July  31,  1964,  the  spacecraft  Ranger  VII 
zeroed  In  for  a  crash  landing  on  the  moon. 
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sending  back  Uj  earth  more  than  4,000  pic- 
tures of  that  Inscrutable  globe. 

OF   I'BOGRESS,   DREAMS  AND   HERSEVERANCE 

Tlial.  in  brief  compass.  Is  a  panoramic 
view  ol  where  wo  stand  in  tr msportation  to- 
day. How  and  where  do  we  go  from  here? 
We  go  h'jwever  and  wherever  we  have  the 
vision  and  determination  to  go.  For  all  the 
progr(!S.s  which  w«;  have  made  to  this  point 
in  lime  has  been  the  slow  and  tardy  conse- 
quence of  long-held  dreams.  Let  history 
speak  to  that  point  for  Just  a  moment. 

When  the  steam  engine  gave  birth  Uj  the 
mechanical  age  in  transpijrt  Just  over  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago  it  simply  represented  the 
practical  apjiUcatlon  of  a  principle  that  had 
been  known  for  hundred,';  of  years.  Hero  of 
Alexandria,  Greek  sclcntLst  of  the  second 
century  before  Christ,  developed  a  toy-like 
miichine  lor' deriving  power  from  tliermal 
energy.  A  man  named  .Savery  developed  a 
steam  engine  f<jr  pumping  water  from  mines 
in  1G9H.  Wlien  James  Watt  patented  his 
very  practical  steam  engine  In  1769  he  was 
only  iiiipr(jvlng  on  an  engine  developed  by 
Thomas  Newcomun  in  1705.  In  1707,  a  hun- 
dred years  bcf(jre  Robert  Fulton's  Cldimont 
made  its  maiden  run,  Denis  Papin  of  France 
built  and  launched  the  steam-powered  Cas- 
kI  in  Germany.  Angry  boatmen,  fearing 
for  their  llveliliood,  destroyed  Papln's  boat 
and  nearly  killed  its  inventor.  Where  would 
we  bland  now  if  modern  transportatl(jn  had 
l)er;n  Inaugurated  Just  100  years  earlier,  as  it 
would  have  been  excojjt  for  an  accident  of 
liLstory? 

The  idea  of  human  flight  has  fascinated  all 
peoples  throughout  the  ages.  The  famous 
legend  of  Daedalus  and  Icarur,  related  by 
Ovid,  Is  only  one  of  a  multitude  of  tales  of 
human  flight  that  date  back  more  than  6.000 
years.  Magic  carpets,  flying  chariots,  flying 
horses,  characterized  all  mythologies.  By 
the  13th  century  A.D.,  man  had  begun  se- 
riously to  try  to  make  liis  dreams  of  flight 
come  true.  Roger  Bacon  anticipated  the  bal- 
Kwn  and  suggested  heavier-than-air  craft 
propelled  by  flapping  wings. 

Leon.irdo  da  Vinci  discovered  the  helicop- 
ter principle  of  vertical  lift  from  rotating 
wings,  and  his  mtxlel  helicopters  actually 
flew.  About  1490  he  designed  a  man-carry- 
ln({  flying  machine,  but  his  craft  was  never 
built  because  da  Vinci  undoubtedly  realized 
that  there  was  then  no  source  of  power  ca- 
pable of  lifting  it.  Around  the  turn  of  the 
19lh  century  Sir  George  Cayley  began  in- 
vestigations of  flight  which  formed  the  basis 
of  modern  aercxiynamics.  One  of  his  gliders 
carried  a  man  a  distance  of  900  feet.  It  was 
500  years  after  human  flight  was  theoreti- 
cally demonstrated  to  be  possible  before  the 
Wright  brothers  made  flight  a  reality. 

Jet  propulsion,  which  began  to  revolu- 
tionize air  transport  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  Is  founded  on  laws  formulated 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  the  17th  century. 
But  tlie  theory  was  not  then  new.  At  least 
100  years  BC.  the  Alexandrian  philosopher. 
Hero,  designed  and  demonstrated  a  Jet  en- 
gine. AH  those  things  which  may  transpire 
between  now  and  the  year  2000  might  have 
liappened  long  ago  if  man  had  mobilized  the 
resources  to  capitalize  on  his  own  Inventive- 
ness several  hundred  years  sooner  than  he 
did. 

Rocket  propulsion  is  even  older  than  the 
Jet.  The  Chinese  are  said  to  have  employed 
tlie  principle  of  the  rocket  several  centuries 
B.C.  Rockets  were  used  in  the  War  of  1812. 
The  bazooka  of  World  War  II  was  only  one 
of  a  number  of  types  of  rocket  used  In  that 
conflict.  Developed  as  implements  of  war, 
rockets  now  have  become  symbols  of  the 
conquest  of  outer  space.  Perhaps  It  is  as  well 
for  mankind  that  the  destructive  potential  of 
the  rocket  was  not  recognized  sooner,  but  the 
Inertia  of  the  human  mind  is  responsible 
for  failure  to  have  recognized  its  peaceful 
uses  long  ago. 


Incidentally.  Ranger  VII  was  not  the  first 
projeciile  Uj  land  on  the  moon — at  least  in 
the  imagination  of  man.  Jules  Verne's 
projectile  carried  three  men  to  the  moon 
JO  iH/'j'i.  Tlie  Journey  required  approxi- 
mately 4  days,  or  96  hours.  Ranger  VII 
made  the  trip  In  68  hours  and  35  minutes. 
Who  Is  Ui  fault  Jules  Verne  for  a  miscalcu- 
lation of  30  hour.'??  After  all,  his  ship  got 
Kluok  for  a  while  in  the  "weightless"  band 
which,  perhaps  out  of  sheer  perversity,  he 
pictured  as  only  a  narrow  strip  between 
earth  and  moon.  And  he  brought  his  men 
back  to  earth  because  his  capsule  was 
equipped  with  rockets  to  kick  It  out  of  the 
moon'.-i  orbit  and  back  into  earth's  gravity. 

The  most  awesome  .secret  which  man  has 
extracted  from  nature  is  the  release  of  energy 
from  the  atom.  This  knowledge,  which  is 
no  longer  a  secret,  can  incalculably  advance 
the  cau:;e  of  civilized  man,  or  it  can  render 
him  completely  obsolete.  This  most  potent 
of  all  source.'i  of  energy  was  not  a  sudden  dis- 
covery. The  Greek  philosophers  Epicurus 
and  Democritus  postulated  the  atomic  con- 
cept at  least  300  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Beginning  as  early  as  A.D.  1500,  a  long 
succession  of  professhmal  people  contributed 
to  the  accumulated  knowledge  which  led  to 
the  operational  use  of  the  atom — Boyle, 
Newton,  Dalton,  the  Curies,  Rutherford, 
Becquerel,  the  enitjmatic  Albert  Einstein, 
and  a  host  of  others. 

Tlie  instinct  for  staying  alive  provided  the 
ultimate  Incentive  which  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  means  for  extinguishing  all  life.  In 
the  dark  days  of  World  War  II  the  United 
States  and  her  allies.  Impressed  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  enemy  was  as  well  aware 
as  they  of  the  potential  of  the  atom,  simply 
decided  to  apply  the  old  axiom  of  getting 
there  "fustest  with  the  mostest."  Mobiliz- 
ing the  scientific  intelligence  of  the  allied 
nations  into  the  greatest  scientific  and  engi- 
neering project  of  all  time — the  Manhattan 
project— the  atomic  bomb  was  developed  in 
a  period  of  about  4  years.  The  dropping  of 
the  first  atomic  bomb  on  the  city  of  Hiro- 
shima on  August  6,  1945,  is  fixed  as  the  dawn 
of  the  atomic  age.  That  is  not  quite  accu- 
rate. A  test  bomb  was  exploded  at  Ala- 
mogordo.  N.  Mex,,  on  July  16,  1945,  and  it 
was  on  that  date  that  a  handful  of  men 
assumed  the  fearful  responsibility  of  re- 
leasing a  force  which  even  they  could  not  be 
sure  would  not  obliterate  the  world. 

So  it  has  happened  that  man  has  dreamed, 
then  theorized  about  his  dreams,  then  stud- 
ied the  scientific  basis  of  his  theories,  and 
centuries  later  other  generations  have  made 
his  dreams  come  true.  And  the  Important 
con.'iideratlon  always  has  been  not  wh.^.t  man 
has  discovered  but  the  uses  which  he  makes 
of  his  discoveries.  The  greatest  challenge 
facing  the  peoples  of  the  world  today  is 
how  they  shall  use  the  sources  of  energy 
represented  by  the  atom.  Depending  on 
how  that  challenge  is  met  we  will  have  a 
better  world  or  no  world  at  all. 

THE    WORLD    AND    THE    PEOPLE,    A.D.    2000 

On  this  philosophic  note  I  think  I  should 
turn  from  the  pages  of  history  on  which  the 
accomplishments  of  man  in  his  search  for 
mobility  have  already  been  written  and,  with 
the  temerity  if  not  the  foresight  of  a  Jules 
Verne,  undertake  to  project  history  a  short 
distance  Into  the  future. 

The  ingredients  or  "mix"  with  which  we 
have  to  work  as  we  stir  the  brew  of  transport 
in  the  cauldron  of  tomorrow  are  railroads, 
highway  carriers,  water-borne  vessels,  air- 
craft, pipelines,  and  those  exotic  develop- 
ments still  standing  on  the  horizon — alr- 
cushlon  vehicles,  hovercraft,  monorails, 
pneumatic  tubes,  rockets,  continuous  belts 
and  others  not  yet  categorized. 

Will  all  of  these  existing  and  embryonic 
media  of  transport  still  be  in  use  In  the  year 
2000?  My  answer  is:  Yes,  and  more.  But 
some  of  them  will  not  look  the  same.     If, 


perchance,  any  agency  of  transport  that  we 
know  today  joins  the  pony  express  and  other 
museum  pieces  of  transport  hi'tory  it  will  be 
because  it  failed  to  accept  the  inevitability  of 
change. 

Standing  clear  among  the  unknown  quan- 
tities which  cloud  the  horizon  of  the  year 
2000  are  certain  things  which  we  can  postu- 
late as  fact.  The  people  will  determine 
for  themselves  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
transportation  they  want — and  what  they 
demand  they  will  get.  The  engineering  has 
been  done,  the  horizons  are  unlimited  and 
the  choice  is  the  people's  choice.  We  knew 
this  too:  There  will  he  a  great  many  more 
people  in  the  world  of  A.D.  2000  than  there 
are  today,  and  they  will  have  a  great  deel 
more  leisure  time  to  dispose  of,  en  masse  and 
per  capita.  They  will  know  more  about  their 
world  and  themselves  than  the  people  of 
today.  They  will  be  able  to  communicate, 
face  to  face  through  space,  with  other  people 
everywhere.  They  will  be  able  to  read  the 
news  media  of  the  world  on  screens  In  the 
comfort  of  their  own  homes.  These  people 
will  have  diflferent  tastes,  a  difl'erent  outlook, 
a  different  philosophy  of  life,  leisure,  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  dignity  of  man. 

We  will  be  wise  to  put  on  some  brakes  on 
the  exploding  population,  but  we  will  have 
no  choice  except  to  support  and  transport 
what  the  world  produces  and  requires.  The 
world  population  of  3.2  billion  Is  increasing 
at  a  rate  that  will  cause  it  to  very  nearly 
double  in  35  years.  That  means  5  to  6  bil- 
lion people  in  the  year  2000.  There  will  be 
neither  the  need  nor  the  opportunity  for' 
that  many  people  to  work  a  5-day,  40-hour 
week.  A  3-  or  4-day,  20-hour  workweek  will 
be  standard.  Six  billion  people  with  4  days 
of  leisure  each  week  adds  up  to  a  great  deal 
of  leisure. 

The  time  was  not  far  back  when  anybody 
who  was  not  a  member  of  the  "leisure  classes" 
would  turn  aside  from  his  dally  pursuits  only 
on  special  holidays  of  which  there  were  few. 
This  was  by  design  as  well  as  necessity.  The 
old  saying,  "The  Devil  finds  work  for  idle 
hands  to  do"  sprang  from  a  popular  belief 
that  too  much  leisure  would  expose  the  aver- 
age man  to  the  temptations  of  evil.  Leisure 
was  for  the  rich.  In  the  middle  ages  the 
creators  of  the  world,  the  artists,  writers, 
sculptors,  architects,  were  not  expected  to 
earn  their  livelihood  by  toll  and  trade.  They 
were  patronized  by  those  who  were  born  to 
blood  and  wealth.  Whatever  the  fault  of 
such  a  system  It  Is  a  fact  that  It  spawned 
the  great  Renaissance  of  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries  which  changed  the  course  of  his- 
tory and  Immeasurably  enriched  the  lives  of 
men  everywhere. 

But  In  the  next  35  years  we  will  experience 
a  new  renaissance,  kindled  not  by  patronage 
but  by  opportunity — the  opening  of  new  vis- 
tas to  a  new  leisure  class  which  will  embrace 
the  whole  population  not  just  the  upper 
crust.  Leisure  and  the  economic  freedom  to 
enjoy  it  will  come  to  the  "common  man." 
In  the  United  States  the  average  family  In- 
come will  be  at  least  $15,000  a  year,  which 
win  be  commensurate  with  the  gross  national 
product  of  $2  trillion  per  year  which  will 
maintain  In  the  year  A.D.  2000.  In  Europe 
and  other  places  In  the  world  comparable 
advances  will  be  made. 

Not  only  will  the  average  citizen  living  In 
the  year  2000  have  more  leisure  during  his 
working  years,  he  will  retire  at  an  earlier 
age  with  guaranteed  minimum  Income  that 
will  permit  him  to  live  In  comfort  and  en- 
joy the  finer  things  of  life.  I  foresee,  for 
that  time,  a  voluntary  retirement  age  of  55 
and  a  retirement  Income  of  $500  per  month. 
With  an  estimated  population  of  350  million 
In  the  United  States,  there  will  be  upward 
of  45  million  persons  of  age  55  years  and 
over  receiving  retirement  payments  In  excess 
of  $130  billion  annually.  Not  only  will  this 
add  an  entirely  new  layer  of  consumer  spend- 
ing to  our  economy,  but  of  particular  sig- 
nificance Is  the  fact  that  the  availability  of 
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these  pension  dollurs  will  have  bci-ii  lii.siirrd 
by  prior  funding.  Thrrrforo.  wo  arc  ton- 
tcmpliillng  In  rxecHs  of  jMIU)  billion  of  addi- 
tional lon.sunu-r  .spending  that  will  not  be 
dependent  upon  tin-  year-to-year  prosjjerlty 
of  our  eeonoiny,  but  Instead  will  att  as  a 
fitablllzer  and  a  deterrent  against  buslneKs 
ilepre.sslon.s. 

All  iif  these  faclorH  will  free  the  resources 
of  the  human  ndnd  and  rekindle  the 
InHtlneUs  of  the  human  spirit  so  as  to  bring 
about  not  only  a  renalssanee  of  euUure  and 
clvlll/.allon  but  a  eloser  unity  of  govern- 
ments and  peoples.  The  curiosity  and  desire 
lor  enrichment  which  leads  the  people  of 
one  nation  to  travel  to  far  lands  will  cause 
the  people  of  those  lands  to  reclprtu-ate.  The 
barriers  Ut  worUl  travel  will  be  eliminated. 
The  conipllraloii  visa  systems  will  disappear 
and  u  single  diH-iunent.  Lssued  by  a  world 
organization,  will  be  acceptable. 

Ideologies  and  concepts  which  offer  the 
pe*iple  Utopia  In  the  dlsUint  future  In  return 
tor  sacrlllce  and  the  lo.ss  of  personal  Identity 
In  the  present  will  have  little  appeal  In  a 
world  where  the  people  have  already  created 
their  own  utopta  without  the  sacrltlce  of 
human  dignity. 

Trade  and  tarllf  barriers  will  crumble  be- 
fore the  neetis  and  desires  of  peoples  drawn 
closer  together  by  the  common  bonds  of  un- 
derslandlng  and  the  ability  to  connnunlcate 
and  moveswltlly  acro.ss  International  bound- 
aries, tieographlc  alllnlty  will  breed  political. 
siH-toU>glcal,  and  nu>ral  alllnlty  among  na- 
tions and  populations.  The  relationships 
among  nations  will  Improve,  and  the  em- 
phasis on  sovereign  rights  will  diminish  as 
the  common  goals  of  lunnanlty  become 
visible  to  more  petiple.  Conunon  control 
t>r  the  Instrumentalities  of  destruction, 
cherished  by  all  men  iif  good  will,  will  ce;ise 
to  be  a  mlr.ige  and  will  become  a  reality 
when  we  achieve  that  xuilty  of  purpose  with- 
out which  wo  know  that  none  will  survive. 

t'i>n federations  of  nations  will  dovelo|)  In 
illrect  ratio  to  the  lnf\islon  of  understand- 
ing aiul  the  dissipation  of  fear  of  aggres- 
sion. Neighbors  quarrel  and  insulate  tliem- 
selves  from  each  other  because  of  lack  of 
understanding  and  as  transportation  and 
conununlcatlon  .shrink  the  physical  world 
the  bonds  of  imderstiindlng  will  be 
strengthenetl. 

In  undertaking  to  project  the  course  of 
transiKirtallon  to  the  year  2000  we  must  take 
these  political,  social,  economic,  and  moral 
factors  into  acci>unt.  For  as  the  people 
shape  a  better  world  they  will  create  the  de- 
.mand  whidi  will  Insure  the  ultimate  In 
mobility. 

What  will  the  people  demand  -and  de- 
manding get  — in  the  way  of  personal  trans- 
port in  tlie  year  2000'  Curiously  enough 
•there  may  be  less  d.-mtnd  for  conunutaiion 
and  business  tra\el  tlian  there  is  today. 
Tlie  reason  conununic.itinn.  People  come 
together  to  promote  enterprl.';e  because  they 
have  a  need  to  connnunlcate  But  when 
everybody  is  equipped  with  a  Dick  Tracy 
wrist  radio  and  wide-screen,  closed-circuit 
TV  is  a  commonpl.ice  fixture  of  every  busi- 
ness organt;:itiiin  there  will  be  very  little 
need  lo  cmnnuue  in  order  to  communicate. 
I'he  board  chairman  will  call  his  meeting  to 
order  m  ills  own  living  room  The  .secret^iry 
will  dictate  the  minutes  into  an  automatic 
machine  which  will  lile  them  for  all  future 
reference  and  reproduce  copies  Instantly  on 
demand  Surelv  there  will  be  less  need  for 
people  to  congree.iSe  together  In  cities  when 
Itjst.uitaneous  and  inuvcrsal  comnnniication 
Is  perfected  '' 

THF.     .\i;K     or    yiYTFRSONIC     Fl.ICllT 

But  business  is  one  thing  and  leisure  is 
another  and  man  Axill  always  want  to  go 
places  to  see  an  arf^  treasure  or  iV.i  opera — to 
sun,  surf,  and  ch.ise  golf  balls.  Knowing 
that  distance  is  no  longer  a  ni.itter  of  miles 
but  of  t.me  he  will  demand  the  ultimate  In 
speed  and  the  airlines  will  oblige.    When  the 


"man  on  tlie  street"  -  any  street, — In  .the 
yi'ur  2000  ih'cldcs  to  t.ike  his  lady  for  a  night 
"on  the  lown"  he  will  offer  her  a  cliolce  of 
Tarts,  Rome,  or  Reno.  A  weekend  at  the 
beach  of  the  Sioux  City  set  may  mean  Cata- 
llna  or  the  Riviera,  Miami  Beach  or  Trave- 
munde. 

The  super.sonlc  airliner  will  not  serve  the 
day  we  are  talking  about.  Of  course  the 
supersonic  flying  machine  will  still  be  with 
us.  In  fact  it  will  be  standard  among  the 
transports  that  ply  tlie  earth's  atmosphere, 
and  mach  3  sj)ceds  will  be  at  the  minimum 
not  tlie  maxlnuim  end  of  t  lie  .scale. 

Tlie  man  In  a  hurry  will  take  a  rocket  In 
the  year  2000.  In  our  preoccui)ation  with 
space  travel  and  exploration  of  tlie  universe 
we  have  given  too  Htlli-  attention  to  tlie  very 
practical  potentials  of  tlie  rocket  lor  trans- 
port on  eartli.  In  tin-  interest  of  .security  we 
liave  develoi)ed  rockets  that  can  lilt  any 
target  on  e;(*tii.  All  that  remains  Is  to  adapt 
the  craft  to^arry  a  dilferent  cargo. 

Without  hesitation  I  predict  tluvt  in  the 
year  2000  people  and  things  will  be  trans- 
ported between  all  the  more  distant  points 
on  earth  by  rocket -powered  craft.  Instead 
of  the  2.000  miles  an  hour  already  known  to 
be  a  practicable  speed  we  will  achieve  a  speed 
of   perhaps  20,000  miles  per  hour. 

THE  IRON  HORSE  IN  THE  ATOMIC  ERA 

Rockets  to  railroads  Is  quite  a  Jump,  but 
let's  consider  the  future  of  the  mode  of 
transport  that  on  the  land  mass  of  the  earth 
has  the  most  illustrious  past.  In  most  places 
In  the  world  the  railroad  has  occupied  the 
center  of  the  stage  of  land  transport  during 
almost  the  entire  history  of  the  era  of  mod- 
ern transportation.  Why.'  Because  It  cre- 
ates less  propulsive  resistance  over  a  wider 
range  of  speeds  than  any  other  mode  of 
transport.  In  other  words  a  railroad  uses 
less  horsepower  In  relation  to  load  carried 
llian  any  other  form  of  land  transportation. 
Iri>nically,  this  colossus  of  mobility,  con- 
queror of  time,  terrain,  and  distance,  has 
run  a  troubled  cour.se  for  a  long  time.  Every- 
where except  In  tlie  United  States  and  a  few 
other  countries  it  has  become  necessary  or 
expe<lient  for  Government  to  manage  atid 
maintain  the  railroads  In  order  to  save  for 
the  people  the  only  mode  of  transport  capa- 
ble of  fully  serving  their  needs.  For  my 
purposes  today  I  need  not  explore  the  reasons 
for  this  enigma.  There  Is  nothing  in  the 
picture  that  modernl/.atlon  of  thinking  and 
method,  and  aggressive  exploitation  of  Inher- 
ent advantages,  will  not  cure.  And  the  rail- 
roads will  survive  bccau.se  we  cannot  afford 
to  let  them  die. 

But  the  railroad  that  greets  the  21st  cen- 
tury will  have  only  vestigial  resemblance  to 
the  Industry  of  today.  Today's  railroad  Is 
tlie  most  efficient  instrumentality  yet  in- 
vented for  moving  gootls  between  given 
terminals,  but  things  that  arc  shipped  do  not 
all  originate  or  lind  their  destination  at  rail 
terminals.  Traltlc  moves  between  the  sub- 
urbs of  St.  I.ouis  and  the  outskirts  of  Balti- 
more or  Bremerhaven.  Railroad  transport 
has  to  be  harmonious  with  all  forms  of  trans- 
portation, land.  sea.  and  air.  so  that  when 
goods  are  put  Into  one  end  of  the  transit 
pipeline  they  will  come  out  of  the  other  and 
nor  get  stuck  In  the  Joints. 

Traditional  methods  established  during  a 
century  and  a  quarter  of  proud  history  are 
not  easily  broken,  but  the  railroads  are  slow- 
ly yet  surely  making  their  equipment  com- 
patible, interchangeable,  and  versatile.  Long 
before  the  year  2000  the  boxcar  will  have 
completely  disappeared.  Everything  except 
commixlities  requiring  specialized  equip- 
ment— grain,  ore.  lumber — will  move  in  con- 
tainers that  will  hardly  interrupt  their  jour- 
ney as  they  are  transferred  swiftly  from 
highway  to  rail  or  ship  or  air  for  continuous 
movement  from  the  door  of  the  shipper  to 
the  platform  of  the  consignee.  One  bill  of 
lading  and  one  rate  will  apply  to  the  move- 


ment of  anything  from  anywhere  to  any- 
where else.  It  Is  In  the:;e  areas  that  the 
freight  forwarder  will  play  the  Indispensable 
role  In  c<iordlnatlng  tlie  services  of  the  un- 
derlying modes  of  transport. 

More  driunatlc  will  be  tlie  breakthroughs 
In  power,  speed,  elllclency,  and  the  pattern  of 
rail  operations.  All  locomotives  will  be 
nuclear  powered.  For  this  and  other  rea- 
.sons  locomotives  will  Ijc  wider  and  tracks  will 
be  widened.  Tracks  al.so  will  be  stralghter 
and  grades  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
With  today's  techniques  of  earthmovlng 
there  Is  no  need  to  run  over  a  mountain. 
Speeds  of  as  high  as  several  hundred  miles 
per  hour  may  be  attained  and  consistently 
maintained.  If  not  on  rails  then  on  air 
cushions  or  monorails. 

Cars  will  be  cut  out,  switched  (sideways), 
and  loaded  and  unloaded  automatically  by 
radlo-controlIe<l  devices.  Yards  and  humps, 
for  which  there  will  be  only  minimal  neces- 
sity, will  be  completed  automated  and  com- 
puter controlled.  Somebody  may  ride  the 
locomotive  in  token  to  tradition  but  he  will 
have  little  to  do.  Arrivals  and  dei>arturcs 
will  be  scanned  on  clo.sed-circuit  TV.  Radar 
will  moa.suro  distance  to  obsUicles  and  signal 
automate  reUirders  on  tlie  tracks  which  will 
prevent  collisions. 

P.issenger  and  frciglit  trains  will  effectii.ite 
a  compatible  marriage  long  before  A.D.  2000. 
People  pods  win  be  whisked  from  convenient 
loc;itU>ns  In  the  major  cities  and  deix>slted 
by  helicopter  on  special  flatcars  to  ride  lu 
streamlined  comfort  with  the  less  distin- 
guished freight.  Tiio.se  who  wish  to  insure 
their  continuous  mobility  will  be  able  to 
drive  their  own  axitomoblles  onto  a  special 
rail  car  and  go  up  to  the  passenger  lounge 
above.  The  speed,  comfort,  and  convenience 
of  this  combined  form  of  travel  will  make  it 
attractive  to  .a  wider  range  of  patrons  than 
simply  the  people  who  have  nn  antipathy  for 
those  "Hying  contniptions." 

In  the  United  States,  at  least,  there  will  be 
fewer  railroads — perhaps  three  or  four  sys- 
tems at  the  most.  There  will  be  a  greater 
niunbcr  of  main-line  tracks  and  practically 
no  feeder  lines.  Archaic  regulations  which 
have  prevented  the  acquisition  of  other 
media  of  tran.sportation  will  have  beeti  swept 
;uslde  to  make  way  for  progress.  Rail  move- 
ments will  be  confined  to  the  area  where  rail 
tran.sport  Is  most  cfnclent  and  feeder  service 
will  bo  performed  by  truck,  helicopter,  or  air- 
cushion  machine,  whether  the.se  supple- 
ment.al  services  are  performed  by  the  rail- 
road, the  shipper,  or  by  a  carrier  of  different 
ownership. 

The  Iron  horse,  fascinator  of  the  youth  of 
yesterday.  Is  not  about  to  ride  Into  the  sun- 
.set  like  the  heroes  of  old.  With  renewed 
vigor  this  trusty  steed  Is  about  to  charge  the 
dawn. 

IIIC.IIWAY    TRANSPORT — ON,    UNDER.    AND    ABOVE 
GROUND 

First  to  successfully  challenge  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  railroad  in  almost  half  a  century 
was  the  motor  carrier — automobile  and 
truck.  The  private  automobile,  later  joined 
In-  th?  bus  and  the  airline,  made  the  once 
profitable  rail  passenger  business  a  deficit 
operation.  Then,  beginning  about  35  years 
ago,  the  motortruck  began  to  eat  into  the 
rail  freight  business  with  an  ever-incrensing 
appetite.  We  have  been  content  to  try  to 
referee  the  light  between  the  modes  by  regu- 
lation in  the  United  States  whereas  most 
governments  have  found  it  necessary  to  take 
stronger  measures. 

There  is  a  place  In  the  future  for  both 
road  and  rail  transport  and  by  one  means  or 
another  each  will  find  its  economic  sphere. 
My  concern  now  is  to  highlight  some  of  the 
dramatic  developments  in  highway  trans- 
port which  I  think  the  next  three  and  a  half 
decades  will  unveil. 

Versatility  is  the  lever  which  hoisted  motor 
transport  into  its  position  of  eminence.    The 
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truck  brought  transportation  to  the  door 
of  the  patron.  The  automobile  made  every 
man  his  own  charioteer.  The  maneuver- 
ability of  each  was  limited  only  by  the 
availability  of  a  street  or  way  upon  which  U> 
run.  That,  it  turns  out,  has  come  to  be 
quite  a  problem.  We  have  built  vehicles  at 
a  fa.ster  rate  than  we  have  built  highways 
to  accommodate  then..  City  streets  are  not 
elastic.  In  the  United  States  we  are  at  the 
midpoint  of  the  greatest  public  works  project 
ever  undertaken  In  the  annals  of  time — a 
16-year  project  to  construct  41,000  miles  of 
interstate  and  defense  highways.  We  arc  on 
schedule,  but  already  we  are  making  plans 
to  feed  new  mileage  Into  the  system. 

So  swiftly  does  the  magic  wand  of  time 
now  alter  the  face  of  transportation  that 
motor  tran.sport,  circa  2000,  will  bear  as  little 
resemblance  to  that  of  today  as  Cinderella's 
coach  and  six  to  a  pumpkin  and  six  white 
mice.  Mammoth  truck  and  midget  auto 
will  no  longer  vie  for  position  on  the  high- 
ways, for  private  and  commercial  vehicles 
will  move  on  separate  ways.  Ihese  thor- 
oughfares will  be  laid  out  side  by  side  or 
double  or  triple  decked  with  one  deck  above 
and  one  below  the  surface.  The  arteries  for 
trucks  will  be  freed  of  obstructions  which 
now  limit  the  size  of  rig  and  load. 

Highway  travel  will  still  frequently  be 
bumper  to  bumper  but  traffic  will  move  at 
high  ,s])eeds  with  complete  safety  because  of 
the  built-in  control  devices  of  radar  and 
electronics  to  regulate  speed  and  prevent 
collisions.  Trucks  and  autos  will  stop  them- 
selves before  they  collide  with  another  ob- 
ject. 

We  will  have  advanced  highways  equipped 
with  radio  beams  so  that  drivers  can  put 
their  vehicles  on  automatic  pilot.  Between 
certain  important  centers  there  may  be  con- 
veyor networks.  Vehicles  will  be  automati- 
cally whisked  onto  the  .system  at  terminals 
and  will  ride  a  belt  or  electrified  rail  to  an 
exit  point  where  they  will  automatically  be 
discharged. 

The  truck  train  will  be  as  common  in  the 
year  2000  as  the  rail  freight  train  is  today. 
Five,  six,  or  even  more  bottoms  will  be 
moved  as  a  unit,  pulled  by  one  huge  tractor 
or  Dy  a  tractor  and  one  or  more  automatically 
controlled  booster  units.  Some  highway 
trains  will  be  made  up  of  self-propelled  units, 
all  controlled  by  the  driver  of  the  leading 
vehicle.  Self-propelled  units  will  add  great 
maneuverability.  The  consist  of  the  train 
can  be  changea  by  adding  and  dropping  units 
at  interchange  points  along  the  sui>erhigh- 
way. 

Nuclear  propulsion  for  trucks,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  automobiles,  seems  a  rather  remote 
pos.sibility  today,  but  nuclear  energy  cer- 
tainly will  be  harnessed  to  the  larger  units  of 
A.D.  2000,  and  even  more  exotic  forms  of  pow- 
er win  be  In  vogue.  We  have  already  un- 
locked the  secret  of  taking  energy  from  the 
sun,  and  I  confidently  believe  that  private 
automobiles  will.  In  time,  be  powered  by 
solar  energy,  which  will  constantly  restore 
Itself  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Metropolitan  area  transit  has  reached  a 
saturation  point  and  there  is  no  place  for 
it  to  go  now  except  up,  or  down,  or  both. 
First  of  all,  trucks  will  be  banned  from  city 
streets.  From  terminals  In  the  outskirts 
goods  will  be  transported  to  and  from  points 
in  the  city  through  pneumatic  tubes,  by  hell- 
copter,  or  In  some  other  fashion.  Monorails 
high  In  the  air,  or  "people  pipelines"  running 
underground  will  relieve  the  congestion 
which  is  choking  our  cities  to  death.  We 
will  not.  like  the  author  of  Dick  Tracy,  wait 
for  the  people  on  the  moon  to  show  us  how 
to  construct  Individtial  air  cars  for  personal 
tran.sport.  The  town  car  of  tomorrow  will 
look  more  like  a  flying  saucer  than  like  a 
pulUnan  car  on  rubber  tires,  and  it  will  be 
able  to  park  on  the  roof  or  the  balcony,  or 
simply  remain  suspended  in  the  air. 


OF    PIPELINES    AND    THINGS 

The  pipeline  or  underground  conduit,  al- 
ready a  major  instrumentality  of  transport, 
will  be  In  much  wider  use  and  will  have  a 
much  wider  range  of  usefulness  in  the  year 
2000.  Not  only  will  the  pipeline  be  used  to  re- 
lieve the  traffic  of  city  streets — it  will  be  em- 
ployed to  move  all  types  of  commodities  over 
long  distances.  Coal  slurry  has  been  trans- 
ported by  pipeline.  In  Canada  plans  are 
underway  to  build  a  pipeline  to  carry  wood 
chips.  Britain's  Transport  Minister  has  an- 
nounced that  a  tunnel  under  the  English 
Channel  will  Join  England  and  France  within 
10  years.  As  land  becomes  more  valuable  for 
other  purpo.ses  transit  pipelines  will  become 
more  prevalent. 

Incidentally,  coal  and  petroleum  may  be 
too  valuable  to  use  as  fuel  by  the  year  2000. 
As  a  source  for  the  manufacture  of  syn- 
thetics and  a  wide  range  of  things  which 
come  from  other  sources  today,  these  prod- 
ucts will  be  precious  gems  of  science.  When 
land  becomes  too  valuable  for  the  grazing  of 
sheep,  wool  will  cease  to  be  the  staple  com- 
modity of  cloth  and  synthetic  fibers  made 
from  the  storehouses  of  nature  will  take  its 
place. 

And  while  I  am  out  of  context  let  me  point 
out  that  farmland  to  produce  the  food  neces- 
.sary  to  feed  the  teeming  population  In  the 
year  2000  will  be  In  short  supply  but  we  will 
solve  that  problem  by  tapping  the  Inex- 
hau.stlble  protein  resources  of  the  measure- 
less oceans. 

MIRACLES    OF    THE    SEA 

Now,  let  us  turn  the  long-range  binoculars 
on  that  ancient,  fabled,  challenging  pathway 
of  tran.sport,  the  "bounding  main"  with  its 
fingers  of  water  reaching  into  all  the  land 
areas  of  the  earth.  Tradition  and  custom 
have  kept  a  tight  grip  on  water  transport, 
but  change  is  about  to  break  over  the  fleets 
of  the  world  like  a  storm. 

Exciting,  almost  incredible,  developments 
In  the  area  of  water  transport  crowd  across 
the  pages  of  the  dally  press.  Automation, 
nuclear  power,  hydrofoils,  hydrosklmmers, 
contalnerlzatlon.  But  wait.  look  a  little 
closer  and  you  will  see  just  beneath  the  sur- 
face an  industry  encrusted  with  the  barna- 
cles of  time  and  obsolescence  of  thought. 
During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  and 
more,  when  newer  forms  of  transport  were 
breaking  barrier  after  barrier,  the  improve- 
ments in  ship  design,  speed,  and  efficiency 
have  been  relatively  insignificant. 

Water  covers  three-fourths  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  world  geography  plus  vital  sta- 
tistics will  force  us  to  make  better  use  of 
water  transport  in  the  future.  There  is  a 
limit  to  the  highways  of  concrete  and  steel 
that  we  can  build,  and  to  the  space  available 
for  their  building,  but  the  pathways  of  the 
seas  are  almost  limitless. 

It  is  now  Just  a  decade  since  nuclear  en- 
ergy was  first  successfully  employed  to  power 
the  submarine  Nautilus,  launched  In  1954. 
During  that  decade  we  have  invaded  outer 
space,  put  new  stars  in  the  heavens,  landed 
a  rocket  on  the  moon,  and  established  world- 
wide communications  through  relay  stations 
in  the  sky.  But  we  have  been  slow  to  ex- 
ploit the  greatest  breakthrough  in  water  and 
land  transport  since  the  inauguration  of 
mechanical  power.  It  was  not  until  1959, 
with  the  launching  of  the  SS  Savannah,  that 
this  fantastic  new  .source  of  energy  was  em- 
ployed to  propel  a  cargo-passenger  ship. 

Ill  an  age  where  miracles  abound  the 
miracle  of  nuclear  propulsion  is  Just  break- 
ing free.  The  Savannah  can  operate  for  3'/2 
years  on  a  single  core  of  fuel.  She  can  cruise 
at  21  knots  for  336.000  nautical  miles  on  a 
single  fuel  load.  But  like  Robert  Fulton's 
Clermont,  the  Savannah  Is  only  the  begin- 
ning. Last  month  a  large  U.S.  manufac- 
turer announced  that  it  is  developing  a  re- 
actor plant  that  will  require  refueling  only 
once  during  the  entire  life  of  a  ship.    When 


history  writes  the  saga  of  ocean  transport 
from  the  vantage  point  of  the  year  2000,  the 
chapter  headed  "Nautilus,  1954"  will  be  long- 
er than  the  chapter  headed  "Christopher 
Columbus,  1492." 

The  ship  of  the  future  will  be  mass-pro- 
duced—certainly production  methods  will  be 
revolutionized — from  one  of  the  strong,  light 
metals  or  even  plastic.  All  will  be  nuclear 
powered  and  propelled  at  speeds  of  at  least 
30  knots  per  hour.  The  size  will  be  suited 
to  the  environment  and  the  type  of  cargo 
to  be  handled.  Ths  bottleneck  of  shipping 
is  the  port  operation.  That  handicap  will  be 
overcome  in  a  number  of  ways.  All  cargo 
that  is  susceptibiie  of  being  boxed  will  be 
containerized  and  will  move  between  ship 
and  land  vehicles  without  breaking  bulk — 
by  crane,  conveyor,  monorail,  or  some  other 
device.  Bulk  cargoes  will  be  loaded  and  dis- 
charged automatically  by  remotely  con- 
trolled mechanical  devices. 

What  will  happen  to  the  containers  when 
they  are  emptied  at  destination?  The  an- 
swer is  a  "world  bank"  of  containers  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  an  international 
organization.  This  could  be  a  branch  of  the 
United  Nations  or  some  specially  constituted 
world  organization.  The  establishment  of 
such  a  worldwide  pool  of  standard,  Inter- 
changeable, multiple-use  containers  will  re- 
quire diplomacy  and  the  cooperation  of  all 
governments,  but  in  the  face  of  necessity  and 
in  the  interest  of  humanity  it  can  and  will 
be  worked  out. 

The  only  limitation  on  the  size  of  ships  is 
the  facility  for  docking  at  ports,  and  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  ship  of  tomorrow  to  take 
on  and  discharge  cargo  at  almost  any  place, 
so  that  vessels  of  mountainous  size  will  ply 
the  seas.  The  screw  propeller  probably  will 
be  supplanted  by  Jet-type  propulsion  using 
either  air  or  water  to  provide  the  thrust. 
Oceangoing  barges,  with  capacity  almost 
unlimited,  will  move  anything  that  needs  to 
be  moved. 

The  subsurface  ship,  or  submarine,  may 
carry  a  substantial  part  of  the  heavy  or  bulk 
cargo  of  the  world  in  AX).  2000.  It  has  many 
advantages.  The  submarine  is  capable  of 
much  higher  speeds  with  less  resistance  than 
surface  ships.  There  is  no  wave  or  wind  re- 
sistance. Storms  which  slow  down  and 
sometimes  imperil  surface  craft  have  no 
effect  on  the  submerged  vessel. 

As  the  giant  submarine  torpedoes  its  way 
through  the  oceans  under  the  surface  of  the 
water  a  greyhound  of  the  seas,  the  fleet 
hydrofoil  will  be  skimming  over  the  waves, 
adding  a  dimension  of  mobility  the  uses  of 
which  will  be  infinite.  The  ship  on  "stilts" 
or  hydrofoil,  like  many  other  departures  from 
the  normal  has  been  known  and  employed 
for  a  long  time,  but  its  pot€ntials  are  Just 
beginning  to  be  realized.  Jet  propelled, 
these  ships  which  rise  on  their  foils  like  a 
water  skier,  are  capable  of  tremendous 
speeds.  Consequently,  they  reduce  the  time 
differential  between  air  and  water  travel  to 
a  minimum.  Carrying  their  hulls  above  all 
except  the  highest  waves  they  are  not  sub- 
ject to  pounding.  Their  power-to-speed 
curve,  contrary  to  that  of  surface  vessels, 
climbs  steadily  as  speed  increases. 

By  the  year  2000  the  hydrofoils  will  be  the 
buslines  of  the  oceans.  Millions  will  com- 
mute between  home  and  office  by  this  fast 
and  economical  form  of  taxi  service.  But 
hydrofoils  will  have  even  more  vital  roles  in 
transportation.  Since  they  can  operate  In 
very  shallow  water  they  will  be  used  as  a 
supplemental  carrier,  making  it  possible  for 
the  giant  ocean  liners  to  transfer  their  cargo 
to"  hydrofoil  or  hydroskimmer  and  discharge 
it  on  any  beach.  These  shallow-draft  vessels 
also  can  act  as  ferries  to  carry  oceangoing 
freight  between  a  shlpslde  and  Interior  river 
ports.  This  should  prove  especially  bene- 
ficial in  the  emerging  nations  of  the  world 
which  are  deficient  in  road  and  rail  transport 
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but  which   lire   traversed   by    many   natural 
waterways. 

Transportation  always  has  developed  In 
response  to  the  will  and  the  needs  of  the 
people.  The  5  or  (5  billion  people  who  will 
live  In  the  year  2000.  having:;  more  time  to 
travel,  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  cultural 
uspecis  of  life,  an  untjucnchable  desire  to  see 
and  to  explore  the  f.ir  reaches  of  the  world, 
will  create  a  dem.ind  for  more,  better,  and 
cheai>er  oct-an  tran.sport.  The  lartTest  iias- 
senger  liners  today  acconunodate  only  about 
2,000  passengers.  Nuclear- powered  super- 
Uncrs  can  be  built  to  accommodtAte  10,000  or 
more  passeni;er.s — a  ct)mplete  city  on  water — 
a  traveling  re-sort  ly  cultural  center. 

The  cost  of  sucli  mass-produced  transpor- 
tation can  be  reduced  to  iis  low  as  $100  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Europe — a  world 
cruise  for  as  low  as  $500.  No  need  for  hotels 
for  those  who  wish  to  make  their  traveling 
city  a  home.  By  helicopter  and  hydrosklm- 
mer  the  vacatloneer  will  explore  the  interior 
ol  all  countries  from  the  ports  of  call.  These 
flu.itlnn  cities  will  provide  Ideal  convention 
facilities  and  places  to  "get  away  from  It  all" 
or  facilities  from  which  to  "see  the  world, 
dependlni;  upon  the  whim  of  the  pn.ssenKcr." 

I  have  mentioned  before  the  one  phe- 
nomenal, newly  emerging,  mode  of  transport 
which,  because  It  cuts  across  all  known  me- 
dia seems  destined  to  have  a  more  pro- 
found etTect  on  the  pattern  of  transportation 
In  the  year  2000  than  anything  else  on  the 
horizon  today.  Tliat  is  the  vehicle  that  rides 
on  a  cushion  of  air.  These  strange  craft  are 
called,  Viu-lously,  hydrosklmmers.  alr-cushlon 
vehicles,  and  ground-effect  machines  (GEM). 
In  EuKland  one  of  these  types  of  air-cushion 
vehicles  Is  called  the  Hovercraft  on  which 
considerable  progress  is  now  being  made. 
Tlie  principle  on  which  these  vessels  operate 
has  been  known  and  explored  for  more  than 
20  years  but  It  Is  only  In  recent  times  that 
serious  eflforls  were  begun  to  make  practical 
application  of  the  idea. 

The  feasibility  of  the  alr-cushlon  vehicle 
has  been  established.  It  can  hover  Inches 
above  the  surface  of  land  or  water  or  rise  to 
a  considerable  height.  It  can  be  powered 
by  propellers,  by  Jet  engines,  or  by  air  Jet. 
Pautastlc  speeds  will  be  jx>sslble.  Since  It 
can  go  where  no  other  surface  craft  can  go 
It  win  be  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  rail, 
motor,  water,  and  air  transport.  It  can  take 
frozen  foods  and  medical  supplies  to  peoples 
In  heretofore  Inaccessible  places,  over 
swamps,  marshes,  rocky  cllfTs.  or  frozen 
wastes.  This  machine  can  and  will  Immeas- 
urably advance  the  cause  of  civilization. 

In  the  ye.-u-  2000  the  flying  saucer  myth  or 
mystery  will  bo  no  more — there  will  be  flying 
saucers  everyvhore,  and  If  .'jome  of  them  are 
from  Mors  no  one  will  worry  except  the  man 
responsible  for  .■selling  license  plates.  There 
will  be  no  need  for  biunpers  on  the  machines 
because  radar  will  prevent  crashes  and  com- 
puters win  direct  traffic. 

CONCLUSION 

What  a  confluence  of  centuries — what  a 
Juncture  of  history — when  the  sim  sets  on 
the  20th  century  and  rises  on  the  21st.  If 
all  the  dreams  I  have  spun  come  true  in  the 
next  35  years,  the  bells  will  ring  loudly  and 
the  people  will  cheer  wildly  and  there  will 
be  peace  on  eajth  when  the  clock  ticks  in 
the  first  syllable  of  the  next  century.  But 
have  I  dealt  with  dreams?  Is  anything  that 
I  have  predicted  more  Improbable  than  that 
a  manmade  satellite  known  as  Syncom  lit 
Is  standing  out  in  space  right  now  through 
the  instrumentality  of  which  these  very  pro- 
ceedings could  be  mad6  to  come  alive  in  the 
living  rooms  of  people  everywhere? 

Were  Da  Vinci.  Marconi,  and  Watt,  or  Ste- 
venson. Fulton,  and  the  Wright  brothers 
dreaming  drenTns  or  paving  the  way  for  the 
future  when  they  postulated  things  that  had 
never  theretofore  been  achieved? 

Before  you  mark  oft  anything  that  I  have 
predicted    for    the   next   three   and   a   half 


decades  look  back  on  the  startling  develop- 
ments of  the  recent  past.  The  breaking  of 
the  sound  barrier.  Space  travel.  Substitu- 
tion of  a  cushion  of  air  for  the  ageless  wheel. 
The  broadcasting  of  a  message  of  good  will 
to  the  world  by  a  President  of  the  United 
States  not  by  cable,  phone,  or  radio,  but  from 
a  satellite  circling  around  the  globe  in  otitcr 
space-  then  the  enisure  of  the  message  and 
substitution  of  another  while  the  satellite 
was  In  orbit.  Tlie  Olympic  games  in  Tokyo 
brought  into  the  homes  of  people  on  the  far 
side  of  the  earth  through  the  medium  of  a 
relay  station  in  space.  Multiply  these  mira- 
cles of  science  by  the  rate  of  change  which  is 
being  constantly  compounded  and  see  if  my 
predictions  do  not  come  out  on  the  modest 
side  even  to  the  point  of  reticence. 

I  believe  the  most  Important  fact  for  us 
to  understand  Is  that  transportation,  though 
It  opens  new  worlds  and  changes  old  concepts 
of  time  and  distance,  will  not  shape  the 
world  of  AD.  2000.  Transportation  Is  the 
servant  of  the  people — the  genie  which  makes 
their  dreams  come  true — tlie  magic  carpet 
of  their  future — the  mobility  of  tlielr  desires, 
their  a.splratlons,  and  their  resources. 

A  long  time  ago  one  of  those  great  men 
who  are  born  with  a  mission  to  change  the 
environment  of  their  time,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, wrote  to  his  friend  Joseph  Priestly,  that 
he  sometimes  regretted  he  was  born  tot)  soon, 
because  he  found  it  imijossible  to  Imagine 
the  height  to  which  might  be  carried,  in  a 
thousand  years,  the  power  of  man  over  mat- 
ter. And  ivfter  speculating  for  a  while  about 
a  great  many  tilings  that  might  come  to  pass, 
mucli  as  I  have  speculated  here  today,  Frank- 
lin ended  his  letter  with  a  sentence  which  I 
should  like  to  leave  with  you:  "O.  that  moral 
science  were  in  as  fair  a  way  of  improvement 
that  men  would  cease  to  be  wolves  to  one 
another  and  that  human  beings  would  at 
length  learn  wliat  they  now  improperly  call 
humanity." 


OPENING  AT  FRANKFURT  (MAIN), 
GERMANY  OF  THE  JOHN  P  KEN- 
NEDY  LIBRARY   EXHIBIT 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  fMr.  McCormackI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  15,  1964,  at  Frankfurt  (Main» 
in  Germany,  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Li- 
brary Exhibit  was  opened,  and  present 
on  this  occasion  was  Mrs.  Joan  Kennedy, 
the  wife  of  U.S.  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy. 

An  eloquent  and  most  touching  ad- 
dress was  made  on  that  occasion  by  one 
of  Germany's  leading  citizens,  Mr.  Wal- 
ther  Casper. 

In  my  remarks,  I  include  the  appro- 
priate and  splendid  address  delivered  by 
Mr.  Casper: 

Address  by  Mr.  Walther  Casper  at  the  Oc- 
casion OF  THE  Opening  of  the  John   F. 
Kennedy  Mobile  Library  Exhibit  in  the 
Presence  of  Mrs.  Edward  Kennedy  at  the 
German-American    Institute    in    Frank- 
furt (MainI.  November  15,  1964 
Mrs.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mayor,  ladles,  and  gen- 
tlemen, in  the  name  of  the  German  Com- 
mittee for  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Memorial 
Library   I   would   like   to   welcome  you  and 
open  the  exhibit  of  documents  and  personal 
effects  of  the  late  President.     You  will  per- 


mit me  to  welcome  especially  Mayor  Brun- 
dert  and  his  predecessor,  a  member  of  our 
committee.  Dr.  Bockelmann.  as  representa- 
tives of  all  present  on  the  German  side  and 
Consul  General  P'ord  and  commander  of  the 
5th  Army  Corps,  General  Polk,  for  our 
American  friends  In  the  Frankfurt  area.  At 
the  same  time  I  would  like  to  thank  the  city 
of  Frankfurt  and  our  friends  from  the 
America  House.  Only  your  exemplary  co- 
operation In  the  extensive  organizational 
preparations  and  your  hospitality  made  to- 
day's event  possible. 

I  may  then  turn  right  away  to  our  guests 
from  the  United  States  and  welcome  you 
heartily  In  our  midst.  Above  all  you,  Mrs. 
Kennedy,  who  together  with  your  sister,  Mrs. 
McMurrey,  and  Miss  Kcyes,  who  worked  many 
years  with  President  Kennedy,  accompany 
the  exhibition  and  plan  to  spend  2  days  In 
our  city.  It  is  also  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have 
a  number  of  labor  union  leaders  with  us 
Including  Mr.  Walter  Rcuther,  president  of 
the  United  Auto  Workers  of  America,  and  his 
brother,  Mr.  Victor  Reuther. 

Originally  the  exhibit  that  we  are  opening 
here  In  Frankfurt  today  was  selected  to  en- 
list support  for  the  Kennedy  Memorial  Li- 
brary In  the  United  States.  In  Germany, 
following  the  desire  of  the  Kennedy  family, 
it  is  to  have  another  purpose.  Tlie  family  of 
the  deceased  President  and  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Kennedy  Memorial  Library 
have  made  available  to  us  the  collection  of 
personal  effects  and  extremely  important 
documents  from  President  Kennedy's  period 
in  office  as  an  expression  of  thanks  for  the 
affection  with  which  the  President  was  met 
during  his  visit  to  Germany  and  the  deep 
sorrow  which  the  German  people  manifested 
over  the  terrible  occurrence  of  last  Novem- 
ber. We  are  especially  grateful  to  your 
family,  Mrs.  Kennedy,  that  this  exhibit,  at 
the  express  wish  of  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy, 
is  being  shown  during  these  November  days 
In  Frankfurt  and  next  weekend  in  Berlin. 

Even  If  no  support  is  enlisted  and  no 
funds  collected  with  this  exhibit,  a  direct 
relationship  with  the  Institute  in  Boston 
clearly  exists,  a  relationship  to  the  idea  of 
this  institute  with  which  in  the  next  2  weeks 
the  students  of  15  German  universities  will 
be  concerned  during  collections,  speeches, 
and  discussions.  The  youth  of  at  least  20 
other  German  cities  will  be  doing  the  same. 
As  climax  and  conclusion  of  these  assemblies, 
the  President  of  the  Federal  Republic  will 
speak  on  this  theme  in  the  University  of 
Cologne  on  November  27  to  representatives 
of  all  German  youth  and  student  organiza- 
tions assembled  there. 

I  think  this  is  the  place  to  remember  a 
member  of  our  committee  who  passed  away 
yesterday  evening:  Dr.  Helnrich  von  Bren- 
tano. 

His  performance  and  services  as  a  human 
being,  a  politician,  and  as  one  of  the  archi- 
tects of  postwar  Europe  will  be  given  recog- 
nition from  more  qualified  voices.  I  may, 
however,  assure  you  that  Heinrich  von  Bren- 
tano  supported  wholeheartedly  the  idea  of 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Foundation. 
His  last  deed  before  his  serious  operation 
last  November  was  the  moving  obituary  that 
he  dedicated  to  President  Kennedy.  When 
he  then  heard  of  the  plans  of  the  youth  and 
student  organizations,  he  immediately  de- 
clared himself  ready  to  speak  in  one  of  the 
universities.  Only  a  few  days  ago  at  the  ad- 
vice of  his  doctors  did  he  have  to  decline. 

The  library  on  the  land  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity in  Boston  (Cambridge) ,  which  will  come 
into  being  in  the  next  3  years,  will  not  only 
be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  a  great  man. 
In  an  Institute  for  Contemporary  History. 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  teclinlcal 
devices,  scholarship  students  from  all  coun- 
tries of  the  world  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  work  on  the  decisive  questions  of  our 
time,  and  it  will  occur  that,  above  all.  these 
questions  will  be  those  which  President  Ken- 
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nedy.  as  no  one  el.se  before  him,  brought  to 
the  center  of  our  attention:  the  questions 
of  the  Atlantic  partnership  and  the  develop- 
ing countries,  the  questions  of  atomic  weap- 
ons and  of  world   peace. 

Commensurate  with  the  contributions  of 
the  individual  countries,  their  political  and 
scientific  younger  generations  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  in  this  international 
meeting  place  as  holders  of  scholarships. 

I  believe  it  is  clear  to  us  all  that  it  is  not 
a  question  of  sentimental  reminiscences  or 
Idolization  of  Kennedy  here;  It  is,  however, 
a  concern  that  future  politicians  from  the 
entire  world  through  mutual  acquaintance 
and  discussion  together  learn  to  rjecognize 
the  temporary  and  piecemeal  solutions  which 
are  so  often  praised  with  the  words  "real" 
and  "practical"  and  that  their  vision  be 
clarified  for  the  whole  of  this  one  world  and 
the  problems  to  be  sol  /ed  by  this  generation. 
What  is  more  necessary,  as  Kennedy  made 
apparent  in  his  short  period  of  office,  than 
that  the  bearers  of  political  responsibility 
demonstrate  that  power  and  spirit,  politics 
and  intelligence  are  not  opposed  but  that 
their  union  more  than  all  else  is  capable  of 
creating  the  proper  and  genuine  spirit  of 
citizenship. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  among  us  are  sit- 
ting 23  development  helpers  who  are  taking 
off  today  in  a  chartered  plane  for  Tangan- 
yika. They  will  cooperate  for  2  years  on 
slum  clearance  projects  in  Dar  es  Salaam. 
The  Government  of  Tanganyika  has  decided 
upon  a  5-year  program  for  building  5,000 
houses,  and  the  German  Federal  States  under 
guidance  from  the  State  of  Hesse  have  made 
the  building  equipment  and  tools  available. 
The  program  will  largely  be  carried  through 
with  the  self-help  of  the  population  con- 
cerned. Our  male  development  helpers  are 
bringing  technical  knowledge  to  thousands 
of  unskilled  Africans  and  hundreds  of  trained 
craftsmen,  who  on  their  part  should  carry 
the  knowledge  on  to  volunteers  and  trained 
craft-smen  of  their  own  country.  At  the 
same  time  our  women  development  helpers 
are  working  as  nurses  in  health  education 
and  as  home  economics  and  kindergarten 
teachers.  They  too,  following  the  principle 
of  multiplication,  are  to  pass  on  their  abil- 
ities and  skills  to  the  largest  possible  number 
of  African  counterparts  and  thereby  help  to 
assure  that  this  slum  clearance  project  can 
become  an  example  for  other  parts  of  east 
Africa. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  digression  from  the 
purpose  of  our  assembly  when  we  ask  you, 
development  helpers,  goodby  here;  you 
are  in  a  manner  of  speaking  the  living  wit- 
nesses for  the  continued  presence  of  one  of 
the  noblest  of  President  Kennedy's  ideas.  He 
took  a  most  personal  part  in  the  coming 
Into  being  of  the  German  Development  Serv- 
ice, and  he  allowed  nothing  to  prevent  him 
from  being  present  at  the  founding  of  our 
Development  Service  on  June  24,  1963.  He 
said  at  that  time:  "I  hope  that  outside  of 
the  American  Peace  Corps  and  the  new  Ger- 
man Development  Service  young  people  from 
still  many  other  countries  will  cooperate 
in  this  work  •  •  •  and  that  we  can  make 
a  great  common  effort  in  the  solving  of  these 
problems  in  the  1960'e." 

Today  numerous  volunteers  from  France, 
Norway,  Holland,  Switzerland.  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are 
standing  on  this  frontline  of  peace.  Prep- 
arations are  underway  in  Sweden,  Italy,  Aus- 
tria, and  Japan,  and  finally,  this  idea  has 
taken  hold  also  in  several  developing  coun- 
tries, such  as  Argentina,  Peru,  El  Salvador. 
Zambia,  Tanganyika,  Thailand,  and  the 
Philippines. 

President  Kennedy's  vision  of  the  future, 
that  during  this  decade  the  community  of 
volunteers  from  many  countries  might  repre- 
sent an  important  contribution  to  xmder- 
standlng  among  peoples  and  to  peace  In  the 
world,  therefore,  does  not  seem  unrealistic. 


The  Federal  President  also,  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  patron  of  the  German  Development 
Service,  has  commissioned  me  to  extend  to 
you,  development  helpers,  his  greetings  and 
wishes  on  your  way  and  to  remind  you  of 
the  admonition  that  he  gave  in  wishing  the 
first  55  volunteers  goodby  on  July  15  of  this 
year:  "To  see  It  through  voluntarily  when 
you  are  witness  to  great  want,  and  to  consider 
yourselves  as  representatives  of  a  country 
that  abhors  war,  that  rejects  it  as  a  means 
of  politics,  and  would  like  to  wash  every 
stain  from  its  name  through  peaceful 
efforts." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  must  now  bring 
to  a  close  the  reflections  which  have  united 
us  in  this  hour  in  the  memory  of  President 
Kennedy. 

President  Kennedy  In  his  Image  of  the  New 
Frontier  has  brought  to  the  attention  of  our 
time  that  the  difference  between  men  and 
ants  does  not  lie  in  their  physical  order  of 
magnitude  but  in  their  possession  of  free- 
dom, and,  that  wherever  this  blessing  is 
threatened,  from  within  ourselves  or  from 
outside,  the  New  Frontier  becomes  visible. 

Thank  you. 


EDITORIAL  BY  JAMES  L.  HARRING- 
TON EXPRESSING  WORLDWIDE 
FEELINGS  AND  SENTIMENTS  FOR 
THE  LATE  BELOVED  PRESIDENT 
JOHN  FITZGERALD  KENNEDY 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  remarks,  I  include  a  splendid  and 
touching  editorial  written  by  James  L. 
Harrington,  and  appearing  in  the  No- 
vember 13.  1964,  issue  of  the  Boston 
Naval  Shipyard  News. 

The  editorial  expresses  the  worldwide 
feelings  and  sentiments  of  people  every- 
where who  not  only  deeply  respected,  but 
had  an  intense  affection  for  the  late  be- 
loved President,  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy: 

He  Left  Us  a  Legacy 

"He  led  an  entire  Nation  and  found  his 
way  to  the  secret  hopes  of  man.  He  was 
Irish,  and  he  was  Massachusetts  born,  and 
he  was  Boston  bred. 

"He  belongs  to  the  world.  But  part  of 
him  belongs  especially  to  you. 

"When  he  died  the  sound  of  mourning  was 
heard  in  every  street  of  the  earth.  But  tears 
ceune  more  plentifully  to  Boston  eyes,  and 
grief  more  painfully  to  Boston  hearts. 

"His  qualities  were  many.  But  two  espe- 
cially explain  his  hold  on  men.  He  made 
them  feel  they  were  better  than  they  thought 
they  were;  that  perhaps,  on  earth,  God's 
work  could  truly  be  their  own. 

"And  he  could  absorb,  in  his  imagina- 
tion, the  dreams,  and  longings,  the  fears  and 
ambitions,  of  others;  whether  they  lived  in 
mud  huts  in  Africa  or  in  the  palaces  of 
kings.  And  somehow,  they  understood  this 
was  so. 

"No  memory  is  more  fresh,  none  Is  so 
bright,  none  so  mingles  pain  and  gratitude, 
as  that  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts." 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  speaking  in 
the  fading  twilight  of  Boston's  Postofflce 
Square,  was  paying  tribute  to  a  beloved  fallen 


leader  and  speaking  of  a  national  legacy 
left  behind  by  the  35th  President  of  the 
United  States. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  engaged  himself 
in  a  struggle  against  the  common  enemies  of 
man:  Tyranny,  poverty,  disease,  and  war  It- 
self. 

When  he  was  taken  from  our  midst  on  a 
warm  day  in  Dallas  almost  a  year  ago,  a  hid- 
den assassin's  bullet  snuffed  out  the  life  of  a 
man  of  wisdom,  strength  and  peace — who 
molded  and  moved  the  power  of  our  Nation 
In  the  service  of  a  world  of  growing  liberty 
and  order.  All  who  loved  freedom  mourned 
his  death. 

Within  a  few  days  the  Nation  and  the 
world  will  observe  the  first  anniversary  of 
his  passing  from  the  American  scene — a 
Nation  and  world  that  was  enriched  by  his 
brief  presence.  And  what  better  way  Is  there 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  fallen  leader,  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy? 

Carry  out  the  aims,  ideals,  and  objectives 
of  the  national  legacy  left  to  us  by  him. 

Now  that  he  is  relieved  of  the  almost 
superhuman  burdens  we  imposed  on  him,  let 
us  follow  the  paths  of  Intelligence  and  rea- 
son to  which  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
pointed.  History  has  Judged  him  well — for 
his  wisdom,  compassion,  and  grace. 

Let  history  Judge  us  as  we  carry  out  his 
legacy — while  we  seek  life,  liberty,  equality, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness — the  time- 
worn  words  of  a  Republic  that  fought  t3rr- 
anny,  oppression,  and  hunger  from  its  birth. 

If  we  fulfill  this  legacy,  then  the  final 
words  of  his  inauguration  address  will  be 
brought  to  a  fruitful  close: 

"Finally,  whether  you  are  citizens  of  Amer- 
ica or  citizens  of  tlie  world,  ask  of  us  here 
the  same  high  standards  of  strength  and  sac- 
rifice which  we  ask  of  you.  With  a  good 
conscience  our  only  sure  reward,  with  his- 
tory the  final  Judge  of  our  deeds,  let  us  go 
forth  to  lead  the  land  we  love,  asking  His 
blessing  and  His  help,  but  knowing  that  here 
on  earth  God's  work  must  truly  be  our  own." 


A  MINIMUM  WAGE  FOR  FARM- 
WORKERS 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  today  a  bill  to  provide  mini- 
mum wages  for  certain  farmworkers. 
Employees  covered  by  this  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  would  be  entitled  to  $1 
an  hour  during  the  first  year  following 
the  effective  date  of  the  act.  $1.15  during 
the  second  year,  and  $1.30  during  the 
third  year.  Farmworkers  who  are 
members  of  the  employer's  Immediate 
family  and  sharecroppers  are  not  cov- 
ered by  this  bill. 

The  American  farmworker  is  the 
most  underpaid,  and  unprotected  labor 
group  in  the  Nation.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  a  land  of  plenty.  We  boast  of  the 
most  efficient  and  productive  agricul- 
tural system  in  the  world.  Yet,  the 
wages  paid  to  most  farmworkers  are  at 
shockingly  low  levels,  far  below  the 
minimum  wage  standards  established  by 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

The  authors  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  intended  to  provide  protection 
for  farmworkers.     President  Roosevelt 
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stated   in   his  message   to  Congress  on 
May  24.  1937: 

LeglKlatldU  fan.  I  hope,  be  pa.s.si>{|  at  this 
se.shluM  (if  tl»e  Cdiigrt'ss  Iiirtlu'r  In  help  Ihtjwe 
wlio  loll  hi  t'aolury  and  on  larni. 

And,  ulthouj^h  tlie  exemption  for 
farmworkers  was  plaeed  In  tlie  original 
act  of  1938.  since  tluit  time  tlicre  have 
been  a  number  of  proposals  in  Congress 
to  bring  tills  disadvantaged  group  under 
FLSA.  The  ^Tolan  committee  of  1941 
and  the  In  Hollette  committee  of  1942 
each  recommend(>d  placing  a  floor  under 
farm  wages.  Bills  similar  to  mine  were 
introduced  in  the  Senate  in  the  87th 
Congress  and  the  88th  Congress.  In 
19«j0  the  Department  of  Labor  stated  in 
a  report  that  it  would  be  both  desiiablc 
and  feasible  to  extend  Federal  minimum 
wage  legislation  to  agriculture  in  order 
to  Improve  the  wage  structure  of  hired 
farm  labor. 

Recent  data  demonstrates  more  than 
ever  the  need  and  the  desirability  of 
extending  FLSA  protection  to  faim- 
workers.  especially  migrant  farmwork- 
ers. In  May  19C3  average  hourly  earn- 
ings of  farmworkers  were  89  cents  an 
hour.  This  was  equivalent  to  about 
one-fouith  the  earnings  of  workers  in 
contract  construction,  to  about  one-third 
the  earnings  of  workers  in  mining,  man- 
ufacturing, and  wholesale  trade,  and  to 
about  one-half  the  earnings  of  em- 
ployees in  retail  trade.  Statistics  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  show  that  in 
1957.  when  the  average  family  income 
in  the  United  States  was  about  $5,000. 
45  percent  of  the  families  of  farm 
laborers  had  cash  incomes  below  .$2,000. 
That  means  $2,000  for  an  entire  family. 
Individual  farmworkers  were  averaging 
Just  $892  i)er  year,  including  earnings 
for  nonfaim  work.  Of  course,  the  ma- 
jority of  farmworkers  work  less  than  150 
days  a  year  at  seasonal  Jobs,  and  they 
have  to  do  the  best  they  can  during  the 
off  season  when  there  Is  no  farm  work  to 
be  had.  Even  during  the  periods  when 
they  are  employed,  if  weather  or  other 
conditions  prevent  them  from  working 
they  are  not  paid  for  the  days  that  are 
lost.  For  the  migrant  farmworker,  it  is 
common  for  housing  to  be  inadequate 
and.  in  fact,  deplorable,  for  sanitation 
facilities  to  be  nonexistent,  and  for  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  their  children 
to  be  absent. 

The  relative  position  of  the  farm  la- 
borer is  growing  worse  instead  of  im- 
proving. Since  World  War  II  the  differ- 
ences between  farm  and  nonfarm  wage 
rates  has  become  greater.  Between  1947 
and  1962.  average  hourly  wages  in  con- 
tract construction  increased  115  percent: 
in  manufacturing.  96  percent:  in  whole- 
sale trade.  94  percent;  in  retail  trade, 
93  percent:  in  mining.  84  percent:  but 
in  agriculture,  only  56  percent.  This 
gap  is  widening  despite  the  fact  that 
farmworkers'  output  per  man-hour  in- 
creased 2.4  times  during  that  period, 
while  for  nonfarmworkers  it  was  only 
1.5  times  as  great. 

The  minimum  wages  provided  in  my 
bill  are  in  line  with  the  new  schedule  re- 
cently promulgated  for  foreign  workers 
under  Public  Law  414.  These  hourly 
wage  rates  vary  from  95  cents  to  $1.40, 
and  after  April  1  of  this  year  the  lowest 


hourly  wages  allowed  under  Public  Law 
414  will  be  $1.15. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  lobbyists  will  come  to 
Washington  and  buttonhole  Members  of 
Congress  on  behalf  of  the  farmworkers. 
They  are  perhaps  the  most  underrepre- 
sented  and  unorganized  group  in  the 
country.  No  pressure  groups,  therefore, 
will  organize  letterwriting  campaigns, 
purchase  full-page  ads  in  newspapers 
and  magazines,  or  distribute  newsletters 
or  circulars  for  them.  But  it  is  right  and 
proper  for  every  Member  of  Congress  to 
consider  the  plight  and  the  miserable 
pay  of  the  American  farmworker.  I  urge 
each  and  every  one  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  my  bill  to  place  a  floor  under 
the  wage  levels  of  tiie  men  and  women 
who  hell)  produce  the  bounty  in  which 
all  of  us  share. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AUTHORIZE  AND 
DIRECT  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
AGRICULTURE  TO  CONDUCT  RE- 
SEARCH AS  TO  QUALITY  AND 
HEALTH    F'ACTORS    OF    TOBACCO 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mi'.  Speaker,  I  asl; 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  KorneoayI 
may  extend  Ills  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  6,  1965. 1  introduced  Hou.se  Joint 
Resolution  138,  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct 
research  into  the  quality  and  health  fac- 
tors of  tobacco  and  other  ingredients  and 
materials  u.sed  in  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco  products. 

On  January  7,  I  noted  in  the  Evening 
Star  a  very  cogent  and  thoughtful  story 
by  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  on  the  editorial 
page  entitled  "The  Smoking  Report,  a 
Year  Later."  Mr.  Kilpatrick  has  written 
a  full  and  accurate  summary  of  the  year 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
erals  report  linking  tobacco  and  cancer 
was  published.  Mr.  Kilpatrick's  article 
points  out  the  various  reactions  to  the 
controversial  report  of  Government 
agencies,  of  the  tobacco  industry,  and  of 
the  consumer  market.  The  facts.  Mr. 
Kilpatrick  states,  that  the  sales  of  tobacco 
products  have  again  risen,  that  the  prices 
of  tobacco  stocks  are  at  their  previous 
level,  that  the  price  supports  for  tobacco 
will  be  continued,  that  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry has  placed  restrictions  on  its  own 
advertising,  and  that  several  research  in- 
vestigations have  found  doubtful  data  in 
the  Surgeon  General's  report — all 
demonstrate  the  Federal  Government's 
principal  responsibility  in  the  tobacco 
controversy:  to  launch  a  thoroughgoing 
investigation  into  the  production  and  use 
of  tobacco  products,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine what  factors,  if  any,  are  detri- 
mental to  human  health  and  to  discover 
ways  in  which  these  elements  may  be 
eliminated. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  with  Mr. 
Kilpatrick's  belief  in  voluntarism  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  American  way  of 
life.     The  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment, as  he  sees  it.  is  not  to  discipline  the 
people  in  their  use  of  tobacco — and  this 
could  refer  to  food,  drink,  and  automo- 
biles, as  well — but  to  present  the  whole 
truth  concerning  this  product  and  allow 
the  American  people  to  choose  for  them- 
selves. 

I  am  In.serting  this  article  by  Mr.  Kil- 
patrick in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  since  it  so 
adequately  presents  the  tobacco  question, 
pointing  up  the  need  for  research  and  in- 
vestigation into  the  adver.se  health  fac- 
tors which  may  be  found  to  exist  in  to- 
bacco and/or  tobacco  products  and  clear- 
ly empha.sizing  the  lack  of  conci.se  and 
scientific  pinpointing  as  to  what  these 
elements  are  in  the  smoking  and  health 
report  to  the  Suigeon  General,  and  since 
it  is  .so  germane  to  the  resolution  which 
I  have  introduced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  say  that  we  must 
launch  such  a  crash  research  program 
without  further  delay,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Agiieulture.  in 
the  interest  of  the  smoking  public  and  of 
the  tobacco  industry,  which  is  of  such 
.significant  import  to  the  economy  of  our 
Nation. 

The  article  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Wiuslihigloii  (DC.)   Evening  Star, 

Jan.   7.    19C5| 

The  Smoking  Report,  a  Year  Later 

(By  James  J.  KUpa trick) 

Almost  a  year  lias  passed  since  the 
Surgeon  General,  on  January  11,  brought 
forth  the  now  famou.s  report  of  his  advisory 
committee  on  smoking  and  liealth.  Certain 
tilings  have  liappened  In  the  meantime. 

Cigarette  consumption,  after  a  precipitate 
drop,  has  returned  to  former  levels. 

The  market  In  tobacco  stocks  has  followed 
the  .same  course. 

A  Federal  trial  Jury  lias  refused  to  hold  a 
manufacturer  llalile  for  the  lung  cancer  of  a 
regular  smoker. 

The  tobacco  Industry  has  adopted  a  self- 
policing  advertising  code. 

A  niunbcr  of  responsible  research  investi- 
gations have  tended  to  cast  doubt  on  some 
of  tlie  conclusions  of  the  Surgeon  General's 
report. 

One  agency  of  the  Government  has  con- 
ducted a  referendum  to  a.s.sure  the  continua- 
tion of  Federal  price  supports  for  tobacco. 
Another  agency  of  the  Government  has  rcc- 
onimendccl  a  3-ycar.  $10  million  Federal 
campaign  to  persiaade  people  to  stop  smok- 
ing. 

Each  of  these  events  contributes  not 
merely  to  the  confusion  of  the  times,  which 
are  perlmps  sulficicntly  confused  already,  but 
more  usefully  to  an  iniderstanding  of  a  free 
society,  what  is  good  about  it  and  how  it  gets 
fouled  up.  We  may  not  learn  a  great  deal 
about  tlie  causal  relationsiiip.  if  any,  be- 
tween cigarettes  and  cancer,  but  we  can 
learn  a  good  deal  about  certain  ailments  of 
the  body  politic. 

Why  this  reaction?  It  was  because  this 
was  the  Government  speaking.  It  was  tlie 
U.S.  Surgeon  General.  The  report  carried 
on  its  title  page  the  seal  of  a  Federal  agency. 
Copies  were  obtainable  from  the  Government 
Printing  OlFice.  All  of  the  trappings  and 
publicity  advantages  that  attach  to  Govern- 
ment lielped  to  give  the  report  an  authority 
it  did  not  deserve.  This  was  the  voice  of 
"Big  Brotlier"  speaking;  we  tend  to  pay  it 
too  niucli  heed. 

If  the  President's  Commission  on  Heart 
Disease,  Cancer  and  Stroke  has  its  way.  Big 
Brother  will  speak  even  more  forcefully  over 
the  next  3  years.  The  recommended  appro- 
priation would  finance  not  only  a  campaign 
against  smoking  but  also  a  network  of  smok- 
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ing  control  clinics.  The  whole  weight  of 
Government  pressure  would  be  thrown  be- 
hind a  habit  that  Government  officially  con- 
cludes is  bad  for  us. 

tiB  the  Wall  Street  Journal  has  observed,  a 
wliole  lot  of  other  things  are  probably  bad 
for  as,  too.  Automobiles,  for  example:  They 
kill  40,000  persons  a  year.  Liquor  is  bad  for 
us-  wilne.ss  the  tolls  of  alcohol.  Rich  food 
Is  a  real  danger;  so  are  sweets;  so  is  the  lack 
of  exercise.  The  world  is  full  of  perils,  most 
of  them  as  alluring  as  a  third  martini,  and 
most  of  them  we  bring  on  ourselves.  At 
what  point  should  the  compulsions  of  law 
and  the  awful  powers  of  Government  Intrude 
upon  our  private  lives? 

That  Is  the  question  that  ought  to  be 
pondered  in  this  whole  controversy  over  cig- 
arettes. Free  men  have  to  be  left  some  room 
to  turn  around  in,  some  room  to  be  wrong  in. 
If  the  ujbacco  industry  is  willing  voluntarily 
to  curb  Its  appeals,  why  not  let  voluntarism 
have  a  try  at  this  thing?  Meanwhile,  Instead 
of  supporting  tobacco  through  Orvllle  Free- 
man and  condemning  it  through  Anthony 
Ceiebrezze,  why  not  let  the  Government  (if 
it  must  do  something)  aid  in  the  financing 
of  the  statistically  valid  research  that  re- 
mains to  be  done?  It  now  is  clear,  to  those 
who  have  taken  the  time  to  analyze  the  Sur- 
geon General's  report,  that  the  committee's 
most  publicized  conclusion  was  based  upon 
remarkably  flimsy  evidence.  In  tlie  hullaba- 
loo a  year  ago,  It  was  widely  overlooked  that 
the  com.mittee  Itself  undertook  no  new  In- 
vestigations of  its  own.  The  committee  went 
over  seven  studies  of  smokers  and  non- 
smokers,  consolidated  certain  findings  and 
conclusions,  and  came  up  with  the  ominous 
headline:  "Cigarette  smoking  is  causally  re- 
lated to  lung  cancer  in  men." 

On  close  examination.  It  Is  seen  that  two 
of  these  studies  were  based  on  reports  from 
untrained  volunteers  who  chose  their  sta- 
ti-stical  sample  "from  among  their  acquaint- 
ances." The  other  five  studies  sulfered  from 
large  rates  of  nonresponse  to  questionnaires. 
Almost  half  of  78,000  Canadian  pensioners. 
in  one  study,  failed  to  respond. 

The  commission  Itself  noted  that  some 
figures  were  "inadequate"  and  others  were 
marred  by  "discrepancies."  Four  of  the  five 
studies  curiously  agreed  that  the  deatli  rate 
among  ex-pipe  smokers  is  higiier  than  the 
death  rate  both  for  nonsmokers  and  cigarette 
smokers;  the  commission  could  not  explain 
"this  puzzling  phenomenon." 

These  statistical  shortcomings — and  re- 
member ihat  these  were  the  best  statistics 
the  committee  could  find — were  simply  ig- 
nored a  year  ago.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
various  findings  and  conclusions  were  noth- 
ing new. 

As  the  jury  sensibly  was  to  conclude  in  the 
Florida  case,  no  man  in  his  right  mind 
Imagines  that  cigarettes  are  really  good  for 
him:  every  rational  being  comprehends  that 
if  a  man  smokes  very  much  he  most  likely 
will  cough.  Cigarettes  have  been  known  as 
"cofnn  nails"  for  at  least  a  hundred  years. 
Yet  a  year  ago,  when  the  report  came  out, 
veteran  smokers  shuddered  and  ran  for  their 
gum  drops,  and  cigarettes  stocks  took  a 
tumble. 

Government  was  not  meant  to  be  preacher, 
parson,  or  grade  school  principal:  Govern- 
ment was  meant  to  be  servant.  And  when 
Uncle  pulls  out  a  $10  million  switch,  those 
of  us  who  smoke  would  rather  fight. 


FAIRNESS  TO  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 
UNDER  PERFORMANCE  RATING 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  would  re- 
turn fair  employment  practices  to  our 
dedicated  Federal  cla.s.sified  employees, 
by  restoring  use  of  the  time-honored  sys- 
tem of  performance  rating,  by  which  the 
employee  has  rights  of  appeal  from  an 
unfair  rating. 

Such  bill  would  remove  from  the  Clas- 
.sification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  one  of 
its  few  really  undesirable  provisions 
which  was  put  there  by  the  Salary  Re- 
form Act  of  1962. 

That  act  provides  as  one  of  the  con- 
ditions for  an  employee  receiving  a  with- 
in-grade  salary  increase  the  requirement 
"that  his  work  is  of  an  acceptable  level 
of  competence  as  determined  by  the  head 
of  the  department."  At  first  this  pro- 
vision appears  to  be  a  statement  of  good 
personnel  procedure.  His  competence  to 
perform  certain  assigned  duties  should 
be  at  an  acceptable  level  below  which  he 
.should  be  considered  as  one  who  is  not 
fully  qualified  to  fill  a  particular  position. 
However,  this  provision  is  not  as  de- 
.sirable  or  as  innocuous  as  it  may  appear. 

The  first  objection  is  that  it  is  un- 
necessary. The  Performance  Rating  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended,  is  still  in  effect,  and 
it  fully  provides  for  the  establishment 
and  administration  of  satisfactory  per- 
formance rating  plans  for  the  majority 
of  employees  in  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive branches  of  the  Government.  It 
does  not  cover  the  Field  Service  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States,  or  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  several 
Federal  corporations  and  independent 
establishments  because  rating  systems 
for  those  agencies  are  elsewhere  pro- 
vided in  law.  This  act  required  each  de- 
partment to  establish  and  use  one  or 
more  performance  rating  plans  "for 
evaluating  the  work  performance  of  such 
officers  and  employees." 

When  the  performance  rating  system 
was  established,  satisfactory  perform- 
ance was  stipulated  in  section  701  of  the 
Classification  Act  as  a  requirement  for 
advancing  to  the  next  rate  within  a 
grade.  Satisfactory  performance  was 
established  as  the  criterion  for  determin- 
ing satisfactory  discharge  of  duties. 
Now  there  is  set  up  another  and  con- 
flicting standard.  In  effect  the  require- 
ment of  showing  an  acceptable  level  of 
competence  establishes  a  conflicting 
method  of  measuring  employee  perform- 
ance. It  does  more  than  that,  in  that  it 
does  not  offer  the  protection  afforded 
under  the  performance  rating  system. 
That  system  required  supervisors  to  give 
an  employee  a  90-day  warning  before 
rating  an  employee  as  unsatisfactory.  If 
the  unsatisfactory  rating  is  recorded, 
the  supervisor  is  required  to  explain  the 
rating,  and  the  employee  has  the  right 
of  appeal  to  a  board  which  includes  an 
employee  member. 

The  most  confusing  aspect  of  the  level 
of  competence  provision  is  that  it  has 
been    asserted   that    an   employee   can 


achieve  satisfactory  performance  and  yet 
fail  to  attain  an  acceptable  level  of  com- 
petence. 

This  provision  has  been  described  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  as  making 
it  possiijle  for  an  agency  to  deny  within- 
grade  increases  to  purely  marginal  work- 
ers. It  is  difBcult,  however,  to  think 
of  an  employee  who  would  be  rated  sat- 
isfactory under  the  performance  rating 
system  and  yet  not  be  working  at  an 
acceptable  level  of  competence.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  strange  concept  that  an  em- 
ployee rated  as  satisfactory  by  one  set 
of  standards  is  considered  substandard 
by  another  measurement  of  his  perform- 
ance. 

Federal  employees  have  been  greatly 
disturbed  by  this  requirement  of  showing 
an  acceptable  level  of  competence  and 
they  have  expressed  their  fears  through 
their  organizations.  Employees  believe 
that  this  provision  offers  every  opportu- 
nity for  discrimination  and  reprisal. 
There  have  been  some  indications  that 
such  fears  have  been  well  founded. 

What  this  provision  does  in  practice  is 
give  a  supervisor  an  unrestricted  oppor- 
tunity to  withhold  an  employee's  within- 
grade  increase  without  having  to  explain 
his  action.  Nothing  could  be  more  un-j. 
desirable  in  the  entire  field  of  personner 
administration,  particularly  in  the  civil 
service  which  should  provide  true  leader- 
ship. 

The  fact  is  that  this  requirement  can 
denote  as  much  or  as  little  as  a  super- 
visor wishes,  and  therein  lies  the  danger. 
This  provision  offers  perhaps  the  greatest 
opportunities  possible  for  reprisal  by 
supervisors.  As  such,  it  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  law. 

One  further  reason  for  eliminating 
this  level  of  competence  provision  from 
the  law  is  that  it  singles  out  only  the 
Federal  employees  subject  to  the  Classi- 
fication Act  and  imposes  on  them  a  dual 
standard  of  performance  which  is  in- 
equitable and  inconsistent.  This  re- 
quirement was  not  written  into  that 
portion  of  the  1962  Salary  Reform  Act 
which  related  to  the  postal  service. 
Nor  was  it  applied  to  the  Foreign  Service 
under  the  State  Department  or  to  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  The  per- 
formance of  classified  employees  is  not 
only  susceptible  to  appraisal  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Performance  Rating  Act 
but  must  be  further  reevaluated  in  ac- 
cordance with  another  system  which  has 
yet  to  be  clearly  and  satisfactorily 
explained. 


THE     SYSTEMATIC     BREACHES     OF 
THE  PEACE  AND  DISREGARD  OP 
LAW  BY  AMERICAN  NAZIS 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  JoelsonI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JOELSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
opening  day  of  Congress,  the  Members 
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of  Congress  were  witnesses  to  a  disgrace- 
ful incident  when  Robert  Lloyd,  a  self- 
proclaimed  member  of  the  American  Nazi 
Party,  forced  himself  into  the  House 
Chamber  and  engaged  in  an  ugly  racist 
demonstration. 

As  a  result  I  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  Chester  H.  Gray,  Corporation  Counsel 
for  the  District  of  Columbia: 

I  am  of  the  opinion  thnt  If  Mr.  Lloyd  and 
other  self-proclaimed  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Nazi  Party  get  the  Impression  that  this 
course  of  action  can  be  continued,  they  will 
feel  that  they  are  purchasing  a  license  to  dis- 
turb the  peace.  I  believe  that  the  incident 
of  January  4,  1965.  was  so  disgraceful  and 
reprehensible  that  it  should  not  be  allowed 
to  end  with  the  forfeiture  of  ball,  but  that 
Mr.  Lloyd  should  be  apprehended  and 
promptly  tried  on  the  charge  pending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
I  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Gray : 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  you  fnat  Robert 
Lloyd  should  be  prosecuted  and  punished  for 
his  disturbance  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Upon  receipt  of  your  letter  of  January  6. 
1965.  I  directed  my  assistant  at  the  court  of 
general  sessions  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  have  the  forfeiture  set  aside  and  a  pros- 
ecution initiated.  A  warrant  for  Robert 
Lloyd's  arrest  has  already  been  issued.  Upon 
his  apprehension  my  assistant  will  prosecute 
vigorously  and  upon  his  conviction  bring 
Mr.  Lloyd's  record  to  the  attention  of  the 
court  for  consideratloa  in  the  Imposition  of 
sentence. 

I  understand  that  the  warrant  for 
Lloyd's  arrest  can  only  be  served  within 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  hope  that 
he  will  come  in  and  stand  trial,  but  if  he 
does  not,  the  outstanding  warrant  should 
serve  to  keep  him  out  of  the  District 
which  will  be  a  blessing. 

I  am  gratified  with  the  action  of  Cor- 
poration Counsel  Gray,  and  I  hope  it  will 
serve  as  a  warning  to  hoodlimis  that  they 
will  no  longer  get  by  with  forfeiture  of 
ball. 


QUESTION  OF  AID  TO  UNITED  ARAB 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
cerning the  question  of  aid  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  and  the  views  of  some  of 
the  interested  parties,  I  think  It  would 
be  of  benefit  to  the  members  of  this  House 
to  have  available  to  them  a  communica- 
tion from  His  Excellency  Self  Al-Islam 
Al-Hassan,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Nation- 
al Government  of  Yemen,  to  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations, 
which  is  as  follows: 

rwo  years  ago  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  recognized  the  military  usurpa- 
tion of  power  in  Yemen  on  the  condition  that 
Egyptian  armed  forces  would  withdraw 
promptly  from  Yemen. 

Two  years  have,  however,  passed  and  large 
Egyptian  land  and  air  forces  still  continue  to 
wage  war  against  the  people  of  Yemen  on  be- 


half of  the  rebels  who  were  originally  created 
by  Cairo. 

Indivldual.s  and  governments,  influenced 
by  Cairo,  ignore  the  fact  that  tliese  rebels 
have  no  real  authority  in  Yemen. 

Egypt,  officially  and  publicly,  has  admitted 
that  no  republican  authority  or  government 
exists  in  Yemen,  when  President  Nasser,  and 
others,  declared  "that  the  Egyptian  forces 
will  not  withdraw  until  the  revolutionary 
government  is  established  and  .secured." 

International  law  and  the  United  Nations 
Charter  only  recognize  as  sovereign  those 
who  govern  theinselvcs.  The  national  gov- 
ernment of  Yemen  alone  has  this  sovereign 
power,  and,  therefore.  Insists  that  Its  repre- 
sentative take  his  seat  at  tlie  United  Na- 
tions— a  seat  that  has  belonged  for  18  years 
to  the  legitimate  Yemen  Government. 

The  national  government  protests  against 
the  continued  seating  of  military  usurpers 
who  exist  only  because  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  heavily  armed  Egyptian  occupation  forces. 

The  national  government  reminds  the 
Communist  governments  that  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Yemeni  men,  women,  and  children 
have  been  made  homeless,  and  are  suffering 
from  hunger,  poverty,  and  disease  as  the  di- 
rect result  of  Commimlst  guns  and  aircraft 
used  against  them  by  the  Egyptian  forces. 

The  national  government  points  out  that 
large-scale  American  economic  aid  Is  sup- 
plied to  the  aggressor  country,  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  and  that  this  aid  helps  It 
carry  out  its  criminal  actions. 

The  people  of  Yemen  and  their  legitimate 
government  appeal  for  Justice  from  you  and 
from  the  members  of  the  United  Nations. 


EXTENSION   OP   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hutchinson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:^ 

Mr.  Pelly. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Hathaway)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Cooley. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  January  13,  1965,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

322.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  an  exami- 
nation of  financial  statements,  fiscal  year 
1964,  (Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  (H.  Doc.  No.  46);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

323.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an  audit 
of  Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc.,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  fiscal  year  1964  (H.  Doc.  No. 
47) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


324.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  the  43ci 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Actuaries  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1963,  pursuant  to 
section  16  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
(H.  Doc.  No.  48):  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

325.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Adminis- 
trator, Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  on 
title  I,  Public  Law  480,  agreements  signed 
during  December  1964,  pursuant  to  provisions 
of  Public  Law  86-128;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

326.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  miscellaneous  ap- 
propriations have  been  apportioned  on  a 
basis  which  Indicates  a  necessity  for  supple- 
mental estimates  of  appropriations,  pursuant 
to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  aa 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  665);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

327.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropriation 
for  the  Forest  Service  for  "Forest  protection 
and  utilization"  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  had 
been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  Indicating  a 
need  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appro- 
priation, pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  665); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

328.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president,  Chesa- 
peake &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.,  transmitting 
a  report  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tele- 
phone Co.  for  the  year  1964,  piu^uant  to  law; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

329.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  the  biennial  report 
on  continuing  studies  of  the  quality  of  water 
of  the  Colorado  River  system,  pursuant  to 
section  15  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
April  11,  1956;  of  section  15  of  the  act  of 
June  13,  1962.  and  of  section  6  of  the  act  of 
August  16,  1962;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

330.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  nf  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entiled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens  in  a 
scientific  or  technical  capacity";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

331.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  the  19th 
annual  report  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agen- 
cy's operations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  377,  79th 
Congress,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and  Foreign   Commerce. 

332.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  on  backlog  of  pending  applications 
and  hearing  cases  In  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Conmiisslon  as  of  November  30,  1964, 
pursuant  to  section  5(e)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act.  as  amended  July  16,  1952.  by  Pub- 
lic Law  554;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

333.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Ted  M.  Richardson,  U.S.  Air  Force";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

334.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  protect  the  security  of 
the  United  States  by  providing  penalties  for 
Interference  with  defense  security  systems"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

335.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Adminstratlon,  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  admin- 
istrative tort  claims  paid  by  the  Department 
during  the  1964  fiscal  year,  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  2673;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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336  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "A  bill  to  fix  the  fees  pay- 
able to  the  Patent  Office,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

337.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
and  recommendation  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning the  claim  of  Lewis  H.  Nelson  III 
against  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  45 
Stat.  413,  31  U.S.C.  236;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

338.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Terence  J.  O'Donnell,  Thomas  P. 
Wilcox,  and  Clifford  M.  Springberg";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

339.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A 
bill  to  amend  section  753(f)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  transcripts 
furnished  by  court  reporters  for  the  district 
courts";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

340.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A 
bill  relating  to  the  retirement  of  judges  of 
the  territorial  district  courts";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

341.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  amend  section  144  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

342.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A 
bill  to  extend  to  30  days  the  time  for  filing 
petitions  for  removal  of  civil  actions  from 
SUte  to  Federal  courts";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

343.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A 
bill  to  amend  section  1871  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  per  diem  and 
subsistence,  and  limit  mileage  allowances  of, 
grand  and  petit  Jurors";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Joint  Committee  on  De- 
fense Production.  Fourteenth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Activities  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Defense  Production  (Rept.  No.  1). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  2361.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove educational  quality  and  educational 
opportunities  in  the  Nation's  elementary 
and  secondary  schools;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.R.  2362.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove educational  quality  and  educational 
opportunities  In  the  Nation's  elementary  and 
secondary  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.R.  2363.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 


In  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

ByMr.  AYERS: 
H.R.  2364.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  education  and  train- 
ing for  veterans  who  served  overseas  for  90 
days  or  more  after  January  31,  1955.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  2365.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  procure- 
ment of  physicians  and  dentists  for  the 
Armed  Forces  by  establishing  scholarships, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2366.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  scholarships  for  students  of  medicine,  os- 
teopathy, and  dentistry;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  2367.  A  bill  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  In  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Cultural  and  Trade  Center  in  Dade 
County,  Fla.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
H.R.  2368.  A  bill  to  authorize  hospitaliza- 
tion in  civil  hospitals  for  retired  members  of 
the  armed  services  under  group  Insurance 
sick  and  accident  policies,  based  on  specified 
payment  of  premiums  from  retired  pay;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2369.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act.  1925,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

H.R.  2370.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  mosquitoes  and  mosquito  vectors  of  hu- 
man disease  through  research,  technical  as- 
sistance, and  grants-in-aid  for  control  proj- 
ects; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  2371.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  regulating  the  manufacture,  com- 
pounding, processir.g,  distribution,  and  pos- 
session of  habit-forming  barbiturate  and 
amphetamine  drugs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and   Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  2372.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Actuaries;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2373.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  establish  the  seaward  bound- 
aries of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana  as  extending  3  marine  leagues 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  providing  for 
the  ownership  and  use  of  the  submerged 
lands.  Improvements,  minerals,  and  natural 
resources  within  said  boundaries;  to  the 
Committee   on   the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2374.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2375.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  establish  a  national  cemetery 
in  the  southern  portion  of  Louisiana;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2376.  A  bill  to  provide  increases  in 
annuities  granted  under  the  Panama  Canal 
Construction  Service  Annuity  Act  of  May  29, 
1944;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  2377.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act.  as  amended,  to  provide  an- 
nuities for  additional  personnel  engaged  in 
hazardous  occupations:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2378.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1945;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H.R.  2379.  A  bill  to  create  the  Freedom 
Commission  and  the  Freedom  Academy,  to 
conduct  refearch  to  develop  an  integrated 
body  of  operational  knowledge  In  the  politi- 
cal, psychological,  economic,  technological, 
and  organizational  areas  to  Increase  the  non- 
military  capabilities  of  the  United  States  in 
the   global   struggle   between   freedom   and 


communism,  to  educate  and  train  Govern- 
ment personnel  and  private  citizens  to  un- 
derstand and  implement  this  body  of  knowl- 
edge, and  also  to  provide  education  and 
training  for  foreign  students  in  these  areas 
of  knowledge  under  appropriate  conditions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
H.R.  2380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  nonprofit 
hospitals  from  certain  excise  taxes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2381.  A  bill  to  remove  the  excise  tax 
on  musical  instruments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  2382.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  set  forth  the  treat- 
ment processes  considered  as  mining  for  per- 
centage depletion  purposes  In  the  case  of 
sodium  chloride;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  2383.  A  bill  to  amend  section  37  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  equalize 
for  all  taxpayers  the  amount  which  may  be 
taken  into  account  In  computing  the  retire- 
ment income  credit  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2384.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
existing  requirement  of  production  before 
1830.  that  antiques  may  be  imported  free 
of  duty  if  they  exceed  100  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  importation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2385.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended,  by  pro- 
vision of  a  deduction  for  expenditures  for 
reconversion  of  structures  in  a  slum  clear- 
ance program  or  rehabilitation  project:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2386.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  30-percent 
credit  against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for 
amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  certain 
public  and  private  institutions  of  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  2387.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  re- 
ceiving benefits  thereunder:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2388.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302(b) 
(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2389.  A  bill  to  amend  section  72  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit 
retired  employees  to  elect  use  of  either  sub- 
section (b)  or  subsection  (d)  to  report  In- 
come from  employees'  annuities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2390.  A  bill  to  grant  an  additional  In- 
come tax  exemption  to  a  taxpayer  support- 
ing a  dependent  who  Is  blind  or  otherwise 
permanently  and  totally  disabled:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2391.  A  bill  to  provide  that  amounts 
paid  for  music  program  service  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  com- 
munications; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  2392.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  man- 
ufacturers' excise  tax  on  automotive  parts 
and  accessories  certain  modifications  involv- 
ing lengthening  of  truck  trailers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2393.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
or  credit  against  tax  for  contributions  to  Na- 
tional and  State  political  committees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2394.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  gift  to  an 
educational  institution  to  be  deducted  as 
charitable  contribution  even  though  It  is 
made  to  provide  a  scholarship  for  a  speci- 
fied individual,  so  long  as  such  Individual  Is 
not  a  relative  of  the  donor;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2395.  A  bill  to  amend,  clarify,  and 
make   certain    the   applicability   of    section 
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4V!;j:i  <>t  till'  iiiieriiiii  itfviMiiu-  <'ii<iti  nf  ^,»:.^. 

ri'lalliiK  tfi  cxi'iiijdioiiM  from  tux  linpoM-d  un- 
der tit!«;ll<iii  A'SM  lit  the  Inti^riial  Itt^viMim' 
C.iHin  or  i'):>4:  l.o  the  t'oiiuiiittee  on  Wuyci  ttiid 
Me.iiia 

I!V   Mr    HUAY 
If  U  :^:i!i(t    A  hill  to  |>i'iitei-t  i-on.siiint-r.-i  mul 
oLhtTti   ii((aliinl    iiil!il)raliillii(;,-iJ4'l(  e   llivolcliiij, 
itlitl   I:iIm^  iKlVfit  lr.lM(.;  ot  ilt-rorat  I  Vf  wnoil  iiiiil 
hhniiliitfil  wxiiil  |iriiilii>'t,-.;    til  Mil'  ( 'miinilt  tt-r 
III!   liiliTr-.liiti-  mill   >''orrlKii  ( 'lUiiliii-rre. 
Hy  Mr   «'AMKU<»N 
II  K    .!:ii)'i     A    hill    to    tiiithori.-.e    Imeril  1^11- 
l.iiiii->  mill  rc|iorl.-i  mi  the  water  re:>oiir<-eM  mul 
ri'i|iilieiuelilM    of    the    Colnratlo    itiver    lla:>lii, 
uliti     to    lirolecl     exltillliK    et'i>liolnler>    In     the 
i-oUIre   III    ileve|ii|iliieilt    of    Mlih    ier.oiilTe«;    to 
the   ( 'mIiiiiiII  li-<-   oil    liitfilor   iilul    IllMlhir   At- 
riillr> 

My  Mr   CAIMKK 
II  1;    j;f,MI     A    hill    to    iMoVlile    pilhllc    work.-s 
ami  eroiioiiiti'  ilevelo|iiiient  |iid|.',niiii..  aiid  the 
lilalinlli^   mill    I'oonlliiatloli    iiceileil    to   a.vilht 
III    the    ilevelojmielit   of    the    Alipalai-iiluil    re- 
(.•I.Mi.    lo   the  ('.•liiiiiltli-e  on   I'lihlli-  Workh 
l»\  Mr  tt)IIKI,AN: 
H  It   2;l!llt     A    hill    to    aiithurt/.e    the    S««<-re- 
lary  of   the  Interior  to  Initiate  with   the  oev- 
eliil    Mlate.-i    a    roo|ierallve    pro|{ralii    tor    the 
coiiiii-i  \al  ton,     ilevelopmeiit.      mid     eiihailre- 
ment   of    the    Natliiii'.->   muuhoinoii:>    tl.-.h,   and 
for    other    piiipore:>;     to    the    t'oininlllee    on 
Mi-irliiiiil   Marine  ami  Kl.-.herlen 
My    Mr    fOlMKIi 
it  1;    L'-IOO    A    hill     to    lllMlt    Jiirl.Mllitlon    of 
b'eileiid   eolirtr.   In   reapport  lolUiHMit  i-ii.m-.s;    to 
the  foiniiiltlee  on  the  Jmllelary. 

II  It  •_'4tll  A  hill  to  er,tahll.-ili  rules  of  Inter- 
preliillon  of  the  elleel  of  lu'tr*  of  fon^'re.ss  on 
.Stale  laWM.  to  limit  the  appellate  Jurlsille- 
tloli  of  the  Supieme  t'nurt  In  rertalu  eases: 
and  lo  pro\  Ide  that  i\'nfe.s.-.ionM  ami  other 
c'Vldeiii-e  shall  h«»  ailmlssU)le  In  U.S.  eourt.-.; 
to   the  t'oiiimlttee  on   the  .ludlelary 

II  i;  .14ir.'  A  hill  to  iiinemi  the  i.e^'lslatlvo 
IteorHiint/.alloii  Art  ot  ll)4ti  to  provide  for 
more  eftertlve  eviduatlon  of  the  flseal  re- 
tptlrements  of  the  exeeutlve  uneneles  of  the 
t  iovernini-id  ot  the  Untied  .States;  to  the 
Commit  tee  on  Kules 

II  It  L'-IU  I  .\  hill  to  pro\  Ide  tor  an  ail  va- 
lorem ilnly  on  the  Importation  of  shrimp: 
to  the  I'ommltlee  on  VVay.-.  aiul  Means. 

H  If  -!4lt4  A  hill  to  re«ulate  the  h>rel|.:n 
I'ommen-e  ot  the  Ihilteil  ^;tates  hy  estahllsh- 
In^  (luantitat  ive  rest  net  lon.s  on  the  Imporla- 
flon  of  hardwooil  plvwooil:  to  the  I'ommltlee 
on  Ways  unit  Means. 

Uy  Mr  i'i>ltMAN 
11  It  -.MU:.  A  hill  to  amemi  the  iMvll  Iflghts 
Ai-t  ot  lilcUi  li>  aiitliorl/e  the  Attorney  lien- 
eral  to  reduee.  In  eertaln  i-lreumstanees,  the 
perloti  of  time  tor  whleh  eertaln  eleellon  ree- 
»>rils  are  i>therwh«"  reipiir«il  to  he  retained: 
to  the  I'ommltlee  i>n  the  Jiulli-lary. 
li\  Mr.  t'UUri.S: 
U  K  :.'4()t>  A  bill  to  autliorli-.e  the  estah- 
llshineiit  (if  iki!  International  Home  Loan 
B.mk  to  assist  In  the  de\  eli>pmetit  of  savings 
«s.ioelatlons  anil  hutldlni;  sov-letles  In  i-iinn- 
trles  wlu-re  they  ilo  not  iu>\v  exist  In  order 
to  tu't-ompllsh  linprovetl  Ihln^  .-<tanit.irds.  to 
liuTease  employment,  and  to  hetter  soelal 
aiul  polltteal  eoiullt  Ions  throimh  taellltles 
fttr  suvliif^s  timi  lu>mei>svnershlp  for  the  mU- 
llons  of  people  of  mudest  but  stable  earning 
eapaelty;  to  the  Committee  ot\  Hanking  ami 
(.'urreiiey 

H  K  2407.  .\  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  l!>c>4  with  respeet  to  the 
liu-i>me  tax  treatment  i>f  ill\  lilends  palil  l)y 
eertaln  eorpi>ratlons  whu-h  hi>Ul  iiblli;atli>iis 
i<f  State  ami  Uval  jrov ernments;  ti>  the  Com- 
mittee on  W.iys  .itul  Means. 
Bv  Mr  PFI  ANKY: 
Un  241)8  A  bin  to  protei-t  the  piiblle 
l\ealth  by  tunendlnj;  the  Federal  FoihI.  Drui;. 
ntid  CtwinetU"  .Aet  to  regulate  the  maniifae- 
ture.  v'omp.'Uiullni',  proeesslnk».  distribution, 
ilellvery.  at\d  piwsessUm  i>f  liablt-formln^; 
barblt unite  drujjs.  amphetamine,  i\nd  other 


hahlt-forinlnK  central  nervous  system  .stltnu- 
liint    druKs.    and    other   drugs    that    have    11 
|)otentlal   for  ithtise  resultliiK  111  psychdtoxlc 
etreelH   or    aiitlhoclal    behavior;    to   the   Coin- 
mitteu  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Coiiimeree. 
Hy  Mr    DKNT; 
H  It  24(IU.  A    hill    to    luneiid    the    hondliiK 
provisions    of    the    l.uhor-MunaKeinent    Ite- 
porllng  and    Dlsrlimlire   Art  of    lOf)!)   and   tlie 
Welfare    and    I'enslon    I'laiis    DIseloKure    Act; 
lo  the  (lonitnltlee  on  Kduoiitinn  und  liUlKtr. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
Hit.  211(J.   A  hill   to  ameiui   th«3  Civil  .Serv- 
ice  Itetlrinent    Act,   as   amended,    to   provide 
that  accumulated  sick   h'ave   he  credited    to 
retlrcUKtnt  fund;    to  the  (Joiiunlttee  on  I'osl 
Olllce  and  (Jlvll  .Service. 

Hit.  1^411.  A  hill  to  Increase  annulth-s  pay- 
able to  cerliiln  aiinultaiitH  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund;  to  the 
Commlltee  on  I'ost  Olllce  and  Civil  .Service. 
UK  •.'412.  A  hill  to  amend  .section  40U  of 
the  l-'ederal-  Kinployees  Uniform  Allowance 
Act.  approved  .September  1,  Hir)4  Itltle  IV, 
Public  Law  7ti;i,  H;UI  (>'onK  ) .  an  amended;  lo 
the  Committee  on  Post  (Jlllce  and  Civil 
.Si'rvlce. 

My    Mr    DUNCAN  of  OrcKoii: 
II  It    l.!4l;i     A   hill   alilhorl/liig  con:, t  ruction 
ot  ii  navigation  project  al   Port  Orfoid.  Dreg  ; 
to   the    Commlllce   on    Public    Works. 

II  It  •J4 14  A  hill  to  authorl.'.e  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Allah:!  to  convey  certain 
laiuls  :.ltualed  In  the  State  of  tuegon  to  the 
I'lly  of  UiLsebiUK.  Dreg;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veil  r.ins'  Atfalrs. 

M\  Mr   DUNCAN  of  TeniiesHee: 
H  It  •24K>    A    bill    to   extend    Keileral    meat 
Inspection   ami    to   permit   cooperation    with 
.State  meat   ln.';pectlon  services,  anil  tor  oth«>r 
purposes,   to  the  I'ommlltce  on  Aurlcult  nre. 
My  Mr.  FINt): 
11  It   '24  Hi.   A  bill  lo  provlile  tor  Feileral  lot- 
teries to  raise  funds  lo  provide  for  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  national  debt  and  a  reduction  in 
the  I-'ederal   Individual   Income  taxes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Mean;;. 
Hy  Mr.  FlKiUA: 
Illt.-J4l7    A    bill    to   provide    for   the   eon- 
veyaui-e    of    I'crtaln     n-al     property     of     the 
United  Stales  t.v  the  State  of  Florida;   lo  Ihe 
Coinmltli-e  on   Armed  Service:;. 
My    Mr    tilHIH^NS 
II  It  241(1    A   1)111   to  amend   title   IH  ot  Ihe 
United    States    Coile    to    ncike    certain    acts 
a^^.ilnst  the  person  of  the  President  and  Vli-e 
Prcsld'Ut  of   the   United  St;iles  and   oert;iln 
other  Federal  otflcers  a  I-'ederal  i-rlme;   to  the 
t^'lnmlt!l■e  lui  the  Judiciary. 

lilt. -241!)  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Di- 
rector of  Ihe  Federal  Murcaii  of  liue;.t  lg;itlon 
In  the  De;)artment  of  Justice  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  hy  :ind  with  the 
aihlce  iind  consent  of  the  .senate,  and  for 
i>ther  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
.Vudlcliiry. 

My  Mr.  OILUKH  1*: 
II  it.  2420.  A  bill  to  provide  a  ho.spltal  In- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  .sochil 
:.ccurlty.  to  iimend  the  PVderid  old-;ige.  sur- 
vivors, and  dls;ihllity  Insuriince  system  to  In- 
i-re  ise  beniMlts,  improve  the  actuarial  status 
of  Ihe  dlsahlUty  Insurance  trust  fund.  ;iiid 
extend  i-overage,  to  amend  the  .Sochil 
Security  .Act  lo  provide  adilltlonal  Fcileral 
tinanclal  participation  In  the  Federal-State 
public  a.-^slstimce  progr;ims,  anil  for  other 
purposes;  lo  the  Counnlttee  on  W;iys  and 
Mi-iins. 

My  Mr.  CiONZALKZ: 
H.R  2421.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203(e) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  .Admlnlstriitlvc 
Services  Act  of  U>4;)  lo  facilitate  the  prociire- 
meiu  of  iert;iln  surplus  personal  property  by 
State  agencies:  to  Ihe  Committee  on  Ciovern- 
inent  Operations. 

HR.'2422  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Stand:irds  .-Vet.  1!>38,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  minimum  wages  for  certain  persons  em- 
ployed In  agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Contmlttee  on  Edncfttlon  and  Labor. 


H.lt.  242:i.  A  hill  to  <:urb  monojxiIlRtlc  con- 
trol of  iirofe.sKloiial  boxing,  lo  eKl;ihllKh  with- 
in the  Dejjiirtmenl  of  JiisLlf-o  Ihc  OfHce  ot 
the  National  iioxing  Commissioner,  and  for 
other  purposes;  lo  the  Coininlllee  on  the 
•Judiciary. 

My  Mr.  CiUAY: 
HU.  24'24.  A  bill  lo  amend  the  .Sliind;ird 
Time  Act  of  M;ircl)  l!»,  1!>1H,  in  order  lo  estab- 
lish two  new  lime  /oni;.  and  so  aj;  lo  i)rovklc 
that  the  slaiulard  lime  e:>labllshed  Iherc- 
under  Khali  ho  the  measure  of  lime  for  all 
purposes;  lo  the  ('oinmlllcu  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  I'ommerce. 

11.16.242.0.  A  bill  lo  e.sUibllsh  a  new  pro- 
gr;im  of  grant:;  for  public  works  jirojcct.s  uii- 
<l<-rtaken  by  loc;il  government;;  In  the  United 
.Stiiles;  to  llie  (Niininltlee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HAtiKN  ot  (.'alilorniii : 
Hit.  2421).  A  bill  to  i)eriiilL  the  wlthdiiiwul 
from  social  security  coveriige  of  pollci'iuen, 
lireinen,  and  disLricl  attorney  Investigators 
In  Kern  County,  (-'allf.;  to  the  Commlltee  on 
Waya  anil  Means. 

My  Mr  HAI.PKUN: 
Hit.  2427.  A  hill  to  providi>  hir  the  esltib- 
llslimenl  of  tile  Nal.ion;il  Hum:inltle;;  Foiin- 
il;ilton  lo  promote  progre:;':.  allil  schohu'ship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  aiul  for 
other  purposes;  lo  the  Commlltee  on  Kduca- 
tlon  and  L:ibor. 

Hlt.24'28.  A  hill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  lutil.  as  amended,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  White  Fleet 
designed  lo  render  emergency  assistance  to 
the  people  of  other  nations;  lo  the  Coiiunltlce 
on  Forei^'.n  Air;ilrs. 

H  It  242!).  A  hill  to  amend  the  (Mvll  .Service 
Ketiremenl  Act  lo  authorize  the  retirement 
of  employees  after  ;»)  years  of  service  with- 
out reduction  In  aiimilty;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Olllce  and  Civil  Service. 

H  It  24:«)  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Itetlrement  Act.  as  amended,  to  provide  that 
accnnuilated  sick  leave  he  credited  to  rellre- 
meiit  fund;  to  the  Commlltee  on  Post  Olllce 
and  Civil  .Service. 

Hit.  24:11.  A  bill  to  ;iincnd  title  :W.  United 
.State.",  Code,  In  order  to  prevent  the  use  of 
work  measuring  devices  in  the  poshil  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Olllce  and  Civil 
.St>rvlce. 

My  Mr.  HAUVEY  of  Indlan:i: 
Hit.  2'4;12.  A  bill  to  iirovlde  h>r  the  medlcftl 
and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a 
system  of  voluntary  he;illh  Insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan: 
H  it.  24;i3.  A  bill  lo  authorize  the  temporary 
rele;ue  ol"   100.001)  short  tons  of  copper  from 
the  natloiiid  stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Hit.  2434.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vetenins' 
Pen.slon  Act  of  l'.>.')i»  to  permit  cerl;iln  veterans 
to  elect  to  receive  pensions  under  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code,  as  In  ellect  on 
June  30,  IDiiO;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Altalrs. 

Bv  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
H  R.  2435.  A    bill    to    ;imend    the    National 
Labor  Relations   Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
make  iUs  provisions  applicable  to  agriculture: 
to  the  Committee  on  Eilucation  and  Labor. 

H.R.  243G.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
t>.  1933.  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  L;ibor  to  develop  and  maintain  Int- 
proved.  voUintiiry  methods  of  recruiting, 
(raining,  transporting,  and  distributing  ag- 
rlcultur:il  workers,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
HR.2437.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Council  to  be  known  a.'?  the 
"National  Advisory  Council  on  Migratory 
Labor":  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  2438.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
SUindards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  child 
labor  provisions  thereof  to  certain  children 
employed  In  agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
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poaea;    Uj  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HH  2439.  A  bill  U>  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  \'MH.  as  ;aneijded,  Uj  provide 
for  minimum  wages  for  certain  persons  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
[joses;   Vj  11k;  Cominlttee  on  Education  and 

Labor. 

HR.'2440.  A  bill  lo  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  a."5 
amended,  and  section  705(b)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Di.sclosure  Act 
of  19.'J!i  and  lo  amend  the  hrsl  proviso  of  sec- 
tion 8(a;  C-i)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended;  U)  the  Committee  on.  Edu- 
cation liiid  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  2441.  A    bill    Ut  authorize  a  study   of 
methods  of  helping  to  provide  llnancial  as- 
Blstance  Lo  vicUms  of  future  flood  disasters; 
V>  Uie  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  JOKLSON: 
n  R  2442.  A    IjIII    U)    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1!J54  lo  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction    from    gro:iS    Income    for    tuition 
paid  by  him  for  U»e  education  of  a  depend- 
ent child  at  ;in  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion; Uj  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  KEE: 
H.R.  2443.  A  bill  to  establi.sh  quota  limita- 
tions on  imports  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
lo  the  Commlltee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LATXA: 
H.R.  2444.  A    bill    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  H)54  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  communications;    to   the    Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.  2445.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medical 
and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  health  Insurance,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
und  Means. 

By  Mr.  MoFALL: 
H.R.  2446.  A  bill  to  allow  credit  or  refund 
of  gift  tax  erroneously  paid  by  reason  of 
treating  iionLixable  divisions  of  community 
property  as  gifts;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Me:ins. 

By  Mr.  McGItATH: 
H.R.  2447.  A   bill  to  authorize  a  study  of 
methods  of  helping  lo  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  victims  of  future  flood  disasters; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
H.R.  2448.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  retailers  ex- 
cise  taxes   on   jewelry,    furs,    toilet   prepara- 
tions,  and    luggage    and   handbags   from    10 
percent  to  5  percent  on  July  1,  1905,  und  to 
repeal   .such    taxes   on   July    1,    1906;    to   the 
Coinmltlec  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York:  ' 
H.R.  2449.  A  blM  to  provide  that  any  per- 
son who  illegally  .sells  a  narcotic  drug  to  a 
minor  shall  be  Imprisoned  for  not  less  than 
20  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Me;ois. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
H.R.  24;'j0.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
Slides  Code,  lo  provide  that  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  shall  be  retired  in  the  highest 
giiule  satisfactorily  held  in  any  armed  force, 
und  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2451.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medical 
and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  health  insurance,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  , 

Bv  Mr.  MORRISON:  I 

H.R.  24.52.  A  bill  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951.  the 
Veterans'  Preference  Act  of  1944.  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  em- 
ployees of  county  committees  established 
pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Omce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 
H  R.  2453.  A  bill  to  provide  labor  standards 
for  certain  persons  einployed  by  Federal  con- 


tractors to  furnish  services  to  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 

H  R.  2454.  A  bill  U)  amend  the  Clas.sifica- 
tion  Act  of  1949  to  restore  the  granting  of 
step  increa.ses  on  the  basis  of  performance 
ratings  of  satisfactory  in  lieu  of  the  standard 
of  acceptable  level  of  competence,  and  for 
other  purposes;  Uj  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  .Service. 

H.R.  2455.  A  bill  to  set  a  definite  limit  on 
the  number  of  employees  supervised  by  a 
foreman  of  mails;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2456.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
that  accumulated  .sick  leave  be  credited  to 
the  retirement  fund  or  that  the  individual 
be  reimbursed;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2457.  A  bill  to  increase  to  15  percent 
the  night  dilferential  of  postal  field  service 
employees:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HR.  2458.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3574 
of  title  39  relating  to  ni:^htwork  compensa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2459.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  change 
the  computation  of  annuity;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2460.  A  bill  to  create  a  presumption 
that  certain  impairment  of  health  caused  by 
hypertension  or  heart  disease  of  a  Federal 
or  District  of  Columbia  employee  Is  incurred 
in  line  of  dutv  for  purposes  of  certain  re- 
tirement and  "disability  compensation  laws 
or  systems;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and    Civil   Service. 

HR.  2461.  A  bill  to  amend  provisions  rel- 
ative to  overtime  in  the  Postal  Field  Serv- 
ice Compensation  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and   Civil   Service. 

H.R.  2462.  A  bill  to  amend  provisions  rela- 
tive to  compen.satory  time  in  the  Postal 
Field  Service  Compensation  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HR  2463.  A  bill  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  the  retired  Federal  employees  entitled  to 
deferred  annuity;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HR.2464.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  system  to 
increase  benefits,  Improve  the  actuarial 
status  of  the  disability  insurance  trust  fund, 
and  extend  coverage,  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  additional  Federal 
financial  participation  in  the  Federal-State 
public  as.sistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the  Committee   on   Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  2465.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  survivor 
beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her  entitle- 
ment to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  marriage  or 
remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  or  she 
attains  age  62;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  2466.  A  bill  to  create  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Education;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Bv  Mr.  POAGE: 

H.R.  2467.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  fis  reenacted  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  2468.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  2469.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  in  order  to  increase  the  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  loans  which  may  .be  insured 
under  subtitle  A  of  such  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  PURCELL: 
H.R.  2470.  A   bill    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain  farm 
vehicles  from  the  highway  use  tax;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.R.  2471.  A   bill    to    amend    the    Admin- 
istrative  Procedure   Act    to   provide    for    the 
disclosure    of    certain    communications    re- 
ceived by  Government  agencies  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  with  respect  to  adjudicatory 
matters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  2472.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  the  construction,  re- 
construction, and  improvement  of  the 
Alaska  Highway;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York : 
H.R.  2473.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  increa.se  to  2!;^  percent 
the    multiplication    factor    for    determining 
annuities  for  certain  Federal  employees  en- 
gaged in  hazardous  duties;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  OflSce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  2474.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Commission- 
er of  Education  to  assist  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Carver  Memorial  Library,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  2475.  A  bill  to  amend  the  bonding 
provisions  of  the  Labor-Management  Report- 
ing and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  and  the  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  2476.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  Insurance  system  to 
increase  benefits,  improve  the  actuarial 
status  of  the  disability  insurance  trust  fund, 
and  extend  coverage,  tj  amend  the  Social 
.Security  Act  to  provide  additional  Federal 
financial  particLpation  In  the  Federal-State 
public  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  2477.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of   1964  to  provide  that  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States  may  vote  at  all  elections 
without  being  required  to  take  literacy  tests; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  2478.  A  bill  providing  for  the  distribu- 
tion and  viewing  within  the  United  States 
of    the    film    "Years    of    Lightning.    Day    of 
Drums"   prepared   by   the   U.S.   Information 
Agency  on   the  late   President  Kennedy;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  SELDEN: 
H.R.  2479.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of    outside    earnings    permitted    each    year 
without    deductions    from    benefits    there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  2480.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  deny  Federal  assist- 
ance, under  the  program  of  aid  to  depend- 
ent children,  for  the  families  of  women  who 
are  the  mothers  of  two  or  more  illegitimate 
children;    to   the   Committee  on  Ways   and 
Means. 

BV  Mr  SPRINGER : 
HR  2481.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

H  R  2482.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out any  deductions  from  benefits  thereunder: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R  2483.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4) 
of    the    National    Labor    Relations    Act.    as 
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amended,  with  respect  to  strikes  at  the  sites 
of  construction  projects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 
H  R.  24B4  A  bill  to  provide  that  tlp.s  re- 
ceived by  an  employee  In  tiie  <i>urse  ol  his 
employment  shall  be  included  as  part  of  his 
wa^es  lor  old-aj;e,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  purposes  and  fur  piu-poses  of  in- 
come-tax withholding:  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho: 
H  R.  2485.  A  bill  to  amend  section  615  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  the  tax  treatment  of  exploration  ex- 
penditures In  the  case  of  mining;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

•  By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON : 
H.R.2486.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act.  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  the  recomputatlon  of  annuities  of  cer- 
tain retired  employees  who  elected  reduced 
annuities  at  the  time  of  retirement  in  order 
to  provide  survivor  annuities  for  tlielr 
spouses,  and  for  the  recomputatlon  of  sur- 
vivor annuities  for  the  surviving  spouse  of 
certain  former  employees  who  died  In  service 
or  after  retirement;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2487.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provld'»  for  the  adjustment 
of  inequities  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
HR.2488.  A    bill    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954    to   provide  a   credit 
against  the  individual  income  tax  for  certain 
amounts   paid   as   educational   expenses;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.   BOGGS: 
H  J.  Res.  179    Joint     resolution     providing 
for  a  study  of  the  possibility  and  desirability 
of  establishing  a  University  of  the  Americas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  180.  Joint   resolution   authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  week  of 
March  In  every  year  as  Volunteers  of  Amer- 
ica Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLMER: 
H.J.  Res.  181.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  first  week  In  March  of 
each  year  as  S;\ve  Your  Vision  Week;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
H  J.  Res.  182.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  limit  the  tenure  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  In  Congress;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   HALPERN: 
H.J.  Res.  183.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
nn  amendment  to   the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  succession  to  the 
Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency  and  to  cases 
where  the  President  is  unable  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   MacGREGOR: 
H.J.  R-?s.  184.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an   amendment   to  the  Constitution   of  the 
United   suites  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H  J.  Res  185.  Joint     resolution     to    create 
and  prescribe  the  functions  of  a  Commission 
on  the  Establishment  of  a  National  Humani- 
ties Foundation:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr  BINGHAM: 
H.  Con.  Res.  92.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  distribution  and  viewing  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  film  on  the  late 
President  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  93.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 


spect to  the  distribution  and  viewing  of  the 
film  "Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of  Drums," 
prepared  by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  on 
the  late  President  Kennedy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 

H.  Con.  Res.  94.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
posing the  recognition  of  the  village  of 
Whitehall,  Washington  County,  N.Y.,  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  U.S.  Navy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLMER: 

H.  Res.  101.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

H.  Res  102.  Resolution  to  create  a  com- 
mittee for  small  unions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.  Res.  103.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  United  States  should  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention  recommended  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MURRAY: 

H.  Res.  104.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
to  conduct  Investigations  and  studies  with 
respect  to  certain  matters  within  its  juris- 
diction;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  105.  Resolution    to    provide    funds 

for   the  expenses  of  the  Investigations  and 

studies  authorized  by  House  Resolution  104; 

to  the  Conunittee  ou  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 

H.  Res.  106.  Resolution  to  establish  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  SUindards  and  Conduct 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.R.  2480.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Slgnorile;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

H.R.  2490.  A  bill  relating  to  the  transjiorta- 
tion  and  gas  distribution  facilities  operated 
by  New  Orleans  Public  Service.  Inc.,  a  cor- 
poration organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  and  operating  In  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  all  the  shares  of 
whose  common  stock  are  owned  by  Middle 
South  Utilities.  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  2491.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alicia 
Concepclon  Zea;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  2492.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Dora  F^bro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2493.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Gen. 
Bryant  L.  Boatner,  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2494.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of   Maria 
Mantia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

H.R.  2495.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Victor 
Neagu  Manollu;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2496.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Allah  P. 
Asker.  Ahlam  P.  Asker.  Talal  P.  Asker,  Dia  P. 
Asker.  Samlr  P.  Asker.  and  Samlrn  P.  Asker; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2497.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Glusep- 
plna  Serra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2498.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marietta 
C.  Blbeau;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H  R.  2499.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Remedlos 
Ocampo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  2500.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yoshl- 
hlro  Okamoto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2501.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wal  Sing 
Ko;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2502.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Isola 
Arrlghl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2503.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria 
Melchlorl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2504.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alojz 
Grudenlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2505.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Kay 
Sue  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2506.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jack  Sun 
(also  known  as  Sun  Hu.»  Chak) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  2507.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maxima  E.  Chua;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2,508.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tom  Wal 
Min;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jvidlciary. 

H.R.  2509.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tom 
Kcng  Foo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2510.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonardo 
Mllana;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2511.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Foo 
Sal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2512.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Wan 
Y.ui  Louie;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2513.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mo- 
hammed   All    Amool    and    his    wife,    Sedighl 
Tan  Hal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CABELL: 

H.R.  2514.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sadat  S. 
Zulfkar,  Said  H.  Sharawl,  Khadlga  E.  Arsalan, 
Hassan  S.  Sharawl,  and  Sherif  S.  Sharawl; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CON  ABLE: 

H.R.  2515.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Curatolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2516.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Whenna  Eugenia  Clark;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 

H.R.  2517.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glrolamo 
Catalino,  his  wife,  Maria  Donati  Catallno, 
and  their  daughter,  Maria  Catallno;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2518.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harbhajn 
S.  Sandhu  and  his  wife.  Malalhl  Sandhu;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2519.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Carol 
Bright;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2520.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Si  Chul 
Kim;  to  the  C'lmmlltce  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2521.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clemen- 
tina FlUppottl  Florenza;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2522.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Meguer- 
ditch  Avaklan,  his  wife,  Loosln  Avakian.  and 
their  minor  children.  Ayda  Avakian.  Verjine- 
Eugenla  Avakian.  and  Chazaros  Avakian;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2523.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Bemidiz  and  his  wife.  Carmen  .Airegui  Zulu- 
aga  Bcnudiz.  and  their  children.  Carlos 
Benudiz,  Sahnon  Benudiz,  and  Messod 
Prosper  Benudiz;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

H.R.  2524.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MIJo 
Zeljcznak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  2525.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doui;las 
A.  Smithers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  2526.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Estherina  Zonghetti;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 

H.R.  2527.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chin-Yao 
Cheng  and  Chln-Sul  Cheng;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judlcary. 

H.R.2528.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfred 
Slnlora;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2529.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Pappa  Konstantinou;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  2530.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Dossl  and  Glusepplna  Dossl;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2531.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Fldelio  and  Concettina  Pidelio;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2532.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Trapanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

H.R.  2533.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Nicola, 
Vera,  Franco,  and  Ezio  Milella;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 

H.R.  2534.  A   bill  for  the  relief   of  Ayhan 
Turkbas  and  his  wife,  Ozel  O.  Turkbas;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  2535.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosa 
Vexelman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  2536.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cyla 
Gurewicz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2537.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Antonio  Ferrante;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2538.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pel-Chl 
Pan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2539.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Claudlne 
Annie  Madec  Hersh;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2540.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ordella 
Agatha  Aldred;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2541.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Aram 
Bagdasar  Dinkci  and  Araksl  Dlnkci;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2542.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Adelaide  Hoffman;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY: 

H.R.  2543.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guiseppe 
Carcione;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  2544.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guzln 
Delmnn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2545.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Bonifacia  Cruz  Wojcik;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2546.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rebii 
Mehmet  Hankan  aiid  his  wife.  Mesadet 
Seher  Hankan;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ^ 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 

H.R.  2547.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yusef 
N.  Musalli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 

H.R  2548.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Rosalinda  de  Medeiros  Pacheco;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tlie  Judiciary. 


H.R.  2549.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marjorle 
E.  Woodward;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2550.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ana  San- 
tos Noguelra;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2551.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Branco 
da  Gloria  Franco  Freitas;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2552.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Miranda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2553.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ramlro 
Jesus  Lopes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HR.  2554.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto 
Manuel  Amaral  Furtado;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2555.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rul  Fer- 
relra  Marques;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2556.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Paulo  Tavares;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  McCLORY: 

H.R.  2557.  A  bill  for   the   relief  of  Prank 
Slmms;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  2558.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chaldo 
Giannopoulis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2559.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fang- 
Tsun  Kuo  and  his  wife  Agatha  Mel-Tso  Kuo; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2560.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Blenvenl- 
do  V.  Ticsay;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2561.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nandalal 
Yepuri;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  2562.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Carmela 
Togni;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2563.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Avrlel 
Cubas  Price  and  Clinton  L.  Price;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2564.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michele 
Buffa,  his  wife  Orsola  Buffa,  and  children 
Juan  and  Geronima  Buffa;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  2565.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use 
of  the  University  of  Chicago;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 

H.R.  2566.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Vernon  H.  Detrick,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H  R.  2567.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tancredo 
Townsend;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr.   POAGE: 
H.R.   2568.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Louis 
Jung  Shaw  Gore,  his  wife,  Sue  Won  Wong 


Gore,  and  their  two  sons,  Jone  Tee  Gore  and 
Jone  Fon  Gore;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  2569.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Eulalla  Sayas  DeBattiste;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.ROBISON: 

H.R.  2570.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mul  Kim 
Chen  Liang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2571.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ralph  S. 
DeSoclo,  Jr.;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2572.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Vin- 
cent Palumbo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

H.R.  2573.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
Peter  Sampson,  also  known  as  Kenneth 
Peter  Henderson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

H.R.  2574.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amy 
Ann  James;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 

H.R.  2575.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Anahid  Nerses  Grashian;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By.  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 

H.R.  2576.      A   bill   for    the   relief   of   Joao 
Pereira  Morals  and  Maria  da  Gloria  Morals; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TODD: 

H.R.  2577.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gary 
Rosenhsgen  Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

H.R.  2578.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Maxle 
L.  Rupert:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 

H.R.  2579.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elvira 
Cammisa-Vigglanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

70.  By  Mr.  MOORE :  Petition  of  the  Clarks- 
burg Chamber  of  Commerce,  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va.,  favoring  construction  of  the  Stone- 
wall Jackson  Reservoir;  to  the  Committee 
on   Public  Works. 

71.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  city 
of  Richmond,  Calif,  petitioning  considera- 
tion of  their  resolution  with  reference  to 
the  challenge  by  the  Mississippi  Freedom 
Democratic  Party  of  the  five  Mississippi 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 
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OF 
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OF    CALIFORNIA 
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Tuesday,  January  12,  1965         \ 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
all  know  that  a  great  deal  of  what  is  said 
during  a  national  political  campaign  is 
intended  only  for  the  moment.  Much 
of  it  takes  on  a  peculiarly  hollow  ring 
when  read  or  repeated  several  weeks 
after  an  election. 


No  such  disadvantage  attaches  to  the 
remarks  of  a  colleague  which  I  have  ob- 
tained permission  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  During  the  cam- 
paign, the  Honorable  Richard  Hanna, 
who  represents  a  portion  of  my  neigh- 
boring Orange  County,  Calif.,  was  asked 
to  discuss  a  foreign  policy  conflict  which 
had  emerged  in  positions  taken  by  the 
two  major  candidates  for  President. 

With  many  of  us,  I  am  afraid  such  an 
opportunity  would  have  become  the  oc- 
casion for  intensely  partisan  remarks. 
But  Dick  Hanna,  displaying  the  breadth 
and  charity  that  have  marked  his  out- 
look as  a  Member  of  this  House,  chose 
instead  the  clinical  approach.    He  ana- 


lyzed the  dialogs  developing  on  foreign 
policy.  And  he  found  that  there  existed 
a  clash  in  basic  assumptions  which 
seemed  to  bar  any  sort  of  consensus. 
His  assessment  of  the  radical  right— 
with  which  Mr.  Hanna  disagrees  as 
strongly  as  with  the  radical  left— is  based 
on  considerations  of  cause  and  effect, 
rather  than  what  he  sees  as  good  or  evil. 

I  commend  this  address  to  the  atten- 
tion of  other  Members. 
U.S.    Foreign    Policy— A    Clash    of    Basic 
Assumptions 
(By  Hon.  Richard  T.  Hanna) 

We  have  had,  in  this  campaign,  a  real  con- 
flict between  the  two  presidential  candidates 
over    questions    of    foreign    policy.    To    a 
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marked  degree  that  conflict  has  highlighted 
the  obvious  sharp  division  which  the  sub- 
ject of  foreign  policy  occasions  in  our  coun- 
try totiay.  We  surely  ought  to  look  at  some 
of  the  differing  assumptions  about  it,  and 
try  for  a  more  basic  understanding  of  these 
differences. 

Maybe  one  of  tlic  reasons  we  are  so  badly 
split  as  a  national  right  now.  on  basic  ques- 
tions affecting  our  very  survival,  is  that  we 
have  done  very  little  examining  of  our  as- 
sumptions. I  mean  both  sides  here,  the 
assumptions  of  tliose,  including  myself,  who 
for  almost  two  decades  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  have  supported  an  essentially 
bipartisan,  internationalist.  pro-United  Na- 
tions, proforeign  aid,  pro-nuclear-test-ban 
foreign  policy,  and  advocated  the  contain- 
ment of  communism,  perhaps  with  some  em- 
phasis on  the  liberation  of  peoples  tmder 
Communist  rule.  For  want  of  a  better  term, 
let  us  call  this  group  the  "mainstream"  in 
America,  it  being  understood  that  we  do  not 
mean  the  mainstream  of  one  party  alone,  but 
the  mainstream,  until  recently,  of  the  domi- 
nant Clements  of  both.  This  broad  main- 
stream or  center  position — center  at  least 
until  the  major  challenge  to  it  grew  up  on 
the  right — would  contain  the  foreign  poli- 
cies of  the  Truman,  Eisenhower.  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson  administrations.  The  main- 
stream position  also  generally  received  the 
support  during  these  administrations  of  a 
powerful  bipartisan  majority  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

I  also  want  to  look  at  the  assumptions  of 
the  conservative  group  on  the  political  right 
which  is  now  so  strongly  challenging  and 
cutting  into  this  formerly  bipartisan  policy 
of  the  mainstream.  This  broad  sector,  which 
I  will  call  the  Right  Branch,  has  grown  to 
the  point  where  it  took  over  the  leadership 
of  the  Republican  Party  at  the  GOP  conven- 
tion in  San  Francisco  in  July.  The  Right 
Branchers  include  those  of  both  parties  who 
are  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  against  the 
United  Nations,  against  foreign  aid.  and 
against  as^reements  with  Communist  coun- 
tries. The  Right  Brancher  expounds  not 
the  containment  of  communism  or  contain- 
ment .with  some  emphasis  on  liberation,  but 
rather,  complete  victory  over  communism. 

To  complete  a  very  rough  division  of  the 
political  spectrum  in  regard  to  foreign  policy. 
I  should  mention  three  other  categories.  On 
the  far  right  we  have  the  familiar  rlghtwing 
extremists,  such  as  the  John  Blrchers,  the 
Ku  Kluxers,  the  Mlnutemen  and  other 
groups  which  exaggerate  the  positions  of  the 
Riirht  Branchers  to  the  point  where  they 
fall  wholly  outside  the  democratic  frame- 
work. Corresponding  to  them,  but  on  the 
extreme  political  left,  are  the  leftwlng  ex- 
tremists, the  American  Communist  Party  and 
other  revolutionaries  seeking  the  overthrow 
of  our  Government  by  force  and  violence. 
Our  fifth  group,  within  the  democratic  con- 
sensus but  to  the  left  of  the  American  main- 
streiUTi.  is  what  I'll  call  the  Left  Branch.  For 
one  reason  or  another,  members  of  this  group 
do  not  support  the  mainstream  of  American 
policy,  often  objecting  to  our  system  of  alli- 
ances or  our  military  power  buildup  or  our 
possession  of  nuclear  weapons.  They  may 
disagree  fundamentally  with  our  policy  in 
particular  areas,  such  as  Vietnam,  usually 
from  the  st;indpolnt  that  It  Is  too  Interven- 
tionist or  belligerent.  In  this  group  are  the 
pacifists,  those  who  would  disarm  unilater- 
ally, and  those  members  of  so-called  peace 
groups  who  differ  basically  with  the  main- 
stream's foreign  policy. 

When  you're  looking  at  basic  assumptions 
that  shape  your  views  on  foreign  policy, 
where  do  you  begin?  I  suppose  with  your 
views  about  the  nature  of  manS  I'll  ignore 
at  this  point  the  assumption  built  into  the 
question,  the  question  of  whether  a  man's 
philosophical  assumptions  do  indeed  shape 
his  politics.  At  least  it  is  clear  that  some 
syndromes  of  political  views  tend  to  go  along 


with  certain  basic  ideas  about  the  nature 
of  man.  And  perhaps  the  first  thing  on 
which  our  mainstreamers  and  Right  Branch- 
ers would  split  has  to  do  with  people's  simi- 
larities and  differences.  The  Right  Brancher 
tends  to  stress  the  uniqueness  of  each  in- 
dividual as  well  as  the  individual's  natural 
rights,  particularly  his  freedom  from  re- 
straint by  government.  This  is  fine,  by  it- 
self. But  the  idea  that  individuals  are  all 
different  from  each  other  somehow  gets  mixed 
up  with  the'  view  that,  across  International 
boundaries,  whole  peoples  too  are  very  differ- 
ent from  each  other.  Moreover,  within  coun- 
tries, the  Right  Brancher  often  sees  great  and 
scarcely  brldgeable  differences  between  racial 
grotips,  religious  groups,  and  social  classes. 
Somehow  the  foreign  groups,  and  the  other 
groups  within  his  own  society,  usually  turn 
out  to  be  inferior,  if  not  actually  subversive. 
If  we  shift  our  lens  from  the  Right  Brancher 
to  the  right  wing  extremist,  we  note  that 
Just  about  anyone  who  dares  to  disagree 
with  him  is  so  different  that  he  is  considered 
mildly  or  wholly  traitorous. 

Point  1  then  about  the  nature  of  man, 
from  Right  Brancher's  standpoint,  is  the 
differences  lie  has  with  others  of  his  kind. 
Point  2  follows  closely  behind:  Since  men 
have  little  in  common  with  each  other,  par- 
ticularly across  different  economic,  social, 
religious,  racial  or  national  groupings,  there 
Is  accordingly  little  basis  for  real  agreement 
in  a  world  that  consists  essentially  of  con- 
flict rather  than  cooperation. 

Point  3  has  to  do  with  how  much  free 
will  a  man  has.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  free 
will,  in  Right  Brancher's  view,  with  very 
little  of  his  life  or  thinking  determined  by 
outside  forces.  Moreover.  Right  Brancher 
considers  his  politics  to  be  primarily  the 
product  of  his  own  mind,  through  right  rea- 
soning. This  contrasts  rather  sharply  with 
the  varloiis  forms  of  determinism  which  may 
be  encountered  in  the  thinking  of  Left 
Brancher.  Those  on  the  left  Incline  to  the 
view  that  a  man's  politics  is  wholly  deter- 
mined by  his  economic  interest,  or  perhaps 
by  his  relationships  with  his  parents  before 
the  age  of  7.  or  by  his  sense  of  social 
justice,  or  by  his  total  environment. 

As  a  middle-of-the-roader  on  this  issue, 
I  would  myself  guess  that  there  are  rather 
greater  limitations  on  free  will  than  Right 
Brancher  assumes,  but  more  than  the  vari- 
ous determlnlsts  of  the  Left  Branch  would 
allow.  Right  Brancher's  assumption  finds 
little  or  no  support  In  psychology  or  other 
behavioral  sciences.  Still,  Right  Brancher 
would  be  merely  a  harmless,  though  nega- 
tive and  pessimistic,  sort  of  fellow  were  it 
not  for  some  other  basic  assumptions  and 
characteristics.  These  transform  him  Into 
an  active  threat  to  all  that  man  has  labori- 
ously constructed  over  the  centuries. 

A  primary  factor  In  human  events,  in 
Right  Brancher's  view,  is  the  dominance  of 
physical  force  over  the  realm  of  ideas.  Force 
rules  the  world  in  almost  unchallenged 
rein,  the  sword  is  mightier  than  the  pen; 
power  Is  worthy  of  respect  for  its  own  sake; 
and  respect  for  her  power  is  what  America 
m\ist  demand  from  the  disorderly  nations 
of  the  world.  The  American  military  man 
is  to  be  glorified  and  trusted,  while  civilian 
authority  is  at  least  somewhat  suspect,  if 
Indeed  It  Is  not  actually  selling  America 
down  the  mainstream. 

We  have  then  men  who  are  very  different 
from  each  other,  their  thoughts  very  little 
Influenced  by  the  social  conditions  under 
which  they  live,  and  among  whom  there  Is 
very  little  basis  for  agreement  or  coopera- 
tions. It  is  a  world  of  conflict.  In  which 
force  dominates.  Moreover  (and  this  will 
be  highly  significant  when  we  consider  the 
ability  of  the  Right  Brancher  to  understand 
the  appeals  of  the  Communist  enemy),  it  is 
a  world  In  which  social  justice  will  pretty 
well  take  care  of  itself.  Social  welfare 
should  not  of  course  be  any  major  concern 


of  government,  particularly  at  the  national 
level.  It  should  be  left  basically  to  the  In- 
dividual's own  efforts  and  the  operation  of 
the  economic  laws  of  the  marketplace.  Gov- 
ernment should  not.  above  all,  employ  such 
devices  as  the  graduated  income  tax,  in  a 
misguided  effort  to  create  an  artificial,  un- 
natural equality.  If  wealth  tends  to  con- 
centrate in  the  hands  of  a  small  class,  this  is 
only  a  fitting  reward  for  those  of  superior 
ability  and  effort. 

The  Right  Branch's  assumptions  about  the 
nature  of  communism  are  also  significant. 
Communism  is  an  unmitigated,  unchanging 
evil,  uniformly  so.  everywhere.  Tlie  fact  that 
It  seeks  world  rule  and  the  downfall  of  the 
United  States  is  a  hidden  truth  which  must 
somehow  be  made  known,  and  which  the 
leaders  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  have  stubbornly  refused  to  believe. 
Any  U.S.  official  who  may  have  known  this 
and  who  still  supports  U.S.  policies  toward 
Communist  countries  is  at  least  soft  on 
communism,  and  perhaps  even  infected  with 
treason. 

Like  most  of  the  other  assumptions  of  the 
Right  Branch,  this  one  overlaps  with  and 
becomes  stronger  and  more  exaggerated 
among  rlghtwing  extremist's.  Its  high  point 
is  the  published  view  of  Robert  Welch  that 
President  Elsenhower  Is  a  dedicated,  con- 
scious agent  of  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

In  addition  to  Its  assumptions,  we  should 
mention  certain  characteristic  tendencies  of 
the  Right  Branch  approach:  They  can  be 
summarized  as  the  tendency  to  oversimplify, 
to  be  highly  impatient,  to  be  intolerant,  and 
to  be  extremely  stispiclous.  International 
politics  is  viewed  in  terms  similar  to  those 
of  a  very  short  western,  in  which  the  good 
cowboys  face  down  or  shoot  up  the  bandits. 
The  plot  is  thickened  only  to  the  extent  that 
meanwhile,  back  at  the  ranch,  some  dirty 
work  is  usually  being  plotted. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Right 
Brancher,  and  a  particularly  strong  cliarac- 
terlstlc  of  tlie  rlghtwing  extremist,  Is  a 
tendency  to  stress  the  menace,  peril  or  tlireat 
of  communism,  and  to  play  down  of  ignore 
any  nonthreateniiig  accomplishments  In 
Communist  countries.  This  is  in  part  a 
natural  inference  from  basic  Right  Branch 
assumptions.  However,  In  some  cases  It  Is 
no  doubt  a  consciously  used  technique  in  the 
Right  Branch's  bid  for  political  support. 
The  political  strength  of  the  right  tends  to 
increase  with  increases  In  tlie  strength  of 
the  Communists  and  fears  of  them.  This 
political  phenomenon  has  been  observed  in 
many  coiuitries,  and  was  particularly  clear 
In  the  Nazi  and  Communist  election  returns 
under  the  Weimar  Republic  of  Germany  dur- 
ing Hitler's  rise  to  power. 

Our  analytical  groupings  within  the  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  spectrum  may  not  of 
cour.se  describe  the  views  of  any  one  man  at 
all  times.  A  man's  views  may  be  in  one 
category  one  day  and  slip  into  another  tlie 
next.  Still,  for  those  who  at  any  given  time 
are  basing  their  thinking  on  the  Right 
Branch  assumptions  we  have  outlined,  a 
number  of  specific  conclusions  about  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  logically  follow. 

The  Right  Brancher's  basic  aim  for  Amer- 
ica is  characteristically  simple,  negative,  and 
forceful:  complete  victory  over  communism. 
This  does  not  mean  anything  so  mild  as  the 
evolution  of  communism  In  the  direction  of 
greater  economic  and  political  freedom- 
Such  changes  would  be  at  least  partly  con- 
trary to  his  assumption  about  the  nature  of 
communism.  In  any  case,  they  would  be 
complex,  would  take  a  lot  of  time,  and 
would  be  wholly  unsatisfying.  Communism 
must  be  overthrown  or.  If  war  comes,  defeated 
in  war. 

All  American  policies  should  be  judged, 
according  to  the  Right  Brancher.  according 
to  whether  they  contribute  to  the  defeat  of 
communism.    Anything  which  contributes  to 
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our  victory  is  good,  anything  which  hinders 

11  is  evil.  . 

To  the  Right  Brancher,  most  contacts  with 
Communist  countries  fall  Into  the  category 
of  helping  communism  and  impeding  victory. 
Trade,  aid  nnd  cultural  exchange  should  be 
cut  olf;  diplomatic  relations  of  any  kind  are 
at  best  of  dubious  value,  and  might  well  be 
severed.  Communl.st  countries  should  In 
general  be  cut  off  from  the  free  world  and 
denied  memberehip  in  international  organi- 
zations. 

The  United  Nations,  owing  to  the  very 
nature  of  the  conflict  in  the  world,  can  at 
best  be  a  sort  of  debating  society.  It  is  use- 
ful only  to  the  extent  that  it  can  serve  as 
an  instrument  of  U.S.  policy.  It  is  dangerous 
to  the  extent  that  the  United  States  alters  Its 
policies  to  accommodate  the  U.N.,  which  is 
increasingly  made  up  of  immature,  non- 
white,  new  members. 

Disarmament  is.  of  course,  a  complete 
mlratje  as  well  as  undesirable  in  itself,  Right 
Brancher  maintains.  It  can  only  be  a  screen 
under  which  the  Communists  seek  to  gain 
a  decisive  military  advantage.  The  partial 
nuclear  test  ban  is  a  dangerous  indication 
of  our  willingness  to  be  lulled  to  sleep.  The 
Communists  can  be  counted  upon  to  break 
tlie  ban  whenever  they  believe  this  is  in 
their  interests. 

Foreign  aid  is  a  drain  on  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
and  a  frightful  example  of  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency. It  is  founded  on  the  fallacious  no- 
tion that  if  we  fill  people's  stomachs,  we  can 
turn  their  minds  from  communism.  On  the 
contrary,  Right  Brancher  holds.  If  they  would 
merely  straighten  out  their  thinking,  they 
could  liberate  the  energies  to  Improve  their 
own  economies.  In  short  they  have  no  one 
to  blame  but  themselves.  Certain  types  of 
aid  might  be  extended  to  countries  which  are 
already  our  proven  friends.  None  should  go 
to  Communist  or  neutralist  countries. 

Our  alliances  have  limited  value.  Their 
worst  feature  is  that  they  are  essentially  de- 
fensive. They  do  not  adequately  protect 
the  free  world  against  either  internal  sub- 
version or  overt  aggression,  and  our  main  re- 
liance must  continue  to  be  on  our  own  power, 
particularly  the  capacity  to  wage  hmited  nu- 
clear wars.  Our  allies  are  socialistic  and 
politically  unreliable  in  many  cases,  and  re- 
fuse to  bring  themselves  into  line  with 
strong  anti-Communist  policy.  We  must  be 
prepared  on  occasion  to  go  It  alone. 

In  general,  negotiations  with  the  Com- 
munist world  are  to  be  avoided,  because  they 
always  seem  to  involve  some  right  or  terri- 
tory of  the  free  world  which  the  Communists 
want.  If  what's  theirs  is  theirs,  and  what's 
ours  is  negotiable,  we  can  never  hope  to  gain, 
we  can  at  best  hold  even,  according  to  Right 
Brancher.  Since  world  tensions  are  created 
by  the  Communists,  they  can  be  relaxed  by 
the  Communists  also,  unilaterally,  without 
negotiation.  Since  any  agreement  worth 
making  with  the  Communists  must  be  in  the 
interests  of  the  Communists  to  keep,  there  is 
no  need  to  negotiate  a  treaty  about  it  in  Jhe 
first  place.  The  Communists  will  go  ahead 
and  do  what's  in  their  interest  in  any  cajie. 
!Vs  is  evident,  the  foreign  policy  of  ^e 
Right  Branch  would  repeal  much  of  exist- 
ing U.S.  foreign  policy.  But  what  would,  it 
put  in  its  place?  It  is  strong  oil  what  ilf  is, 
and  what  it  is,  is  strength.  This  means  mili- 
tary strength,  economic  strength,  strength  to 
promote  revolt  in  Communist  countries  and 
strength  to  participate  ourselves  in  opera- 
tions against  vulnerable  Communist  regimes. 
Characteristically,  it  does  not  seem  strong 
on  other  ideas,  and  appears  to  have  little  or 
no  economic  or  social  content.  These  things 
would  presumably  take  care  of  themselves 
largely  wltliout  interference  by  national  gov- 
ernments or  international  organizations, 
once  world  communism  were  overthrown. 

These  are.  In  summary  form,  the  main  as- 
sumptions, characteristics,  and  policy  recom- 
mendations  of    the   Right    Branch    in    this 


country.  In  general,  I  would  have  to  take 
strong  exception  to  most  of  the  assumptions 
made  in  the  Right  Branch's  challenge  to 
American  foreign  policy.  I  also  believe  the 
characteristics  associated  with  this  approach 
are  harmful  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  that  the  specific  recommendations 
which  the  Right  Branch  offers  would  be  dis- 
astrous. Far  from  achieving  victory  over 
communism,  I  believe  they  would  result  in 
the  loss  of  America's  position  in  the  world 
to  the  point  where  we  would  indeed  be  forced 
to  choose  between  allout  war  and  surrender. 
Either  one  would  be  a  catastrophe  beyond 
measure. 

I  am  proud  to  belong  to  what  has  until 
recently  been  the  bipartisan  mainstream  of 
American  policy.  I  disagree  with  those  of 
the  opposite  Left  Branch  who  hold  that  we 
can  disarm  unilaterally  before  our  potential 
adversaries  do  likewise,  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  follow  suit.  Military  power  is  an  un- 
deniable reality  in  the  anarchic  world  from 
which  we  are  slowly  emerging,  and  during 
this  process  our  country  must  be  able  to 
deal  from  a  position  of  military  strength. 

And  I  recognize,  as  have  successive  Ameri- 
can Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  State  from 
the  time  of  the  Truman  Doctrine  in  1947, 
that  this  country  must  use  Its  power  effec- 
tively to  thwart  the  attempted  expansion 
of  the  Communist  empire.  But  I  must 
confess  that  just  assembling  the  main  as- 
sumptions and  proposals  of  the  Right 
Branch  is  itself  an  indication  of  their  almost 
pathetically  distorted,  shallow  and  inade- 
quate nitiire. 

Of  the  major  a.^sumptions  we  have  re- 
viewed, one  to  which  I  have  already  entered 
a  vigorous  dissent,  is  the  view  that  we  have 
little  in  common  with  other  peoples.  I 
would  concede  that,  in  the  absence  of  an 
effective  rule  of  law  in  the  wc/ld,  force  has 
dominated  the  relations  of  states.  Poten- 
tial agreements  among  nations  in  develop- 
ing a  more  secure,  prosperous  world  are 
everywhere  impeded  by  the  requirements  of 
military  preparedness.  But  this  in  no  way 
denies  that  the  potential  is  there.  Even  in 
the  case  of  the  deepest  gulf,  tliat  between 
the  Communists  and  ourselves.  I  would 
argue  thrt  we  have  certain  strong  interes<:s 
in  common. 

I  believe  that  everybody  likes  to  be  able 
to  get  his  family  enough  to  eat  and  enough 
of  the  other  things  they  need,  and  would 
welcome  the  end  of  the  financial  burden  he 
pays  for  military  security:  I  think  that 
everybody  has  an  interest  in  seeing  that  his 
familv  and  friends  can  live  in  a  world  with- 
out the  threat  of  war.  It  seems  to  me  every 
Russian.  Communist  or  not,  and  every  Amer- 
ican, too.  has  a  common  interest  In  seeing 
that  nuciear  weapons  do  not  spread  all  over 
the  world.  I  believe  w^e  all  have  an  interest 
In  the  health  and  perfection  of  comlrg  gen- 
erations of  children. 

With  such  common  interests  as  these, 
there  Is,  I  believe,  a  basis  on  which  to  work 
for  the  achievement  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament.  Our  country  should,  with  all 
awar-^ncss  of  the  difficulties  and  risks  in- 
volved, keep  everlastingly  at  it. 

I  believe  in  the  importance  of  looking  at 
things  from  the  longrun  as  well  as  the 
shortrun  standpoint.  When  you  do  this, 
a  number  of  assumptions  of  the  Right 
Branch  collapse  in  a  heap.  Ideas,  which 
may  be  secondary  In  Importance  to  military 
power  in  any  given  crisis,  take  on  added 
importance  as  the  time  span  increases.  Over 
the  decades  and  the  centuries,  the  power  of 
ideas  is  determining,  while  the  power  of 
armies  fades.  The  ability  of  any  social  sys- 
tem to  satisfy  the  yearning  of  most  men  for 
social  justice  will  be  crucial  to  Its  longrun 
survival.  In  these  vital  areas,  the  Right 
Branch  wovild  leave  us  defenseless. 

A  recent  United  Nations  report  has  found 
that  while  considerable  wealth  was  con- 
centrated In  the  hands  of  5  percent  of  the 


population,  more  than  half  the  people  of  all 
of  Latin  America  made  a  per  capita  income 
of  only  $120  a  year.  This  is  probably  far  less 
than  many  members  of  the  wealthier  group 
might  spend  on  entertainment  alone  in  a 
short  period  of  time.  This  is  a  situation  in- 
viting Communist  revolution.  It  breeds 
revolution  not  so  much  because  people  with 
empty  stomachs  tend  to  go  Communist,  but 
because  It  appalls  any  who  may  have  a  sense 
of  social  justice,  whatever  their  income  level. 

The  Right  Branch's  suggestion  that  what- 
ever helps  victory  over  communism  is  good 
is  not  a  useful  standard  for  American  for- 
eign policy.  It  ignores  all  the  myriad  prob- 
lems of  this  world  with  which  a  great  coun- 
try such  as  ours  must  be  concerned,  and 
which  exist  wholly  independently  of  the 
Communist  movement:  hunger,  poverty, 
disease.  Ignorance,  exploding  population,  to 
name  but  a  few. 

This  suggested  standard  has  no  power  to 
command  the  allegiance  of  men,  being 
wholly  negative.  And  most  ludicrous  of  all, 
those  who  propose  it  are  obviously  unquali- 
fied to  judge  when  we  are,  and  when  we  are 
not,  making  progress  In  the  basic  battle  for 
men's  minds,  both  inside  the  Communist 
orbit  and  in  the  contested  areas.  About  all 
the  Right  Branch  can  do  is  see  where  the  red 
is  on  the  map,  and  then  seek  to  combat  it 
with  ultimatums  or  force.  It  proposes,  in 
fact,  that  we  surrender  the  main  part  of  the 
battle,  because  it  doesn't  understand  it. 

The  American  foreign  policy  which  has  de- 
veloped over  the  years  since  1945  is  essen- 
tially sound.  It  will  be  improved,  adjusted 
to  changing  conditions,  and  made  more 
effective  as  we  proceed.  But  above  all,  we 
must  face  the  future  with  our  minds  open 
and  with  respect  for  our  fellow  man  in  our 
hearts. 


The  President's  Message  on  Education 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    W.-iSHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  12,  1965 

Ml-.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  rang  the  bell  with  me  in  his 
messase  to  Congress  on  education,  when 
he  stated  unequivocally  that  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youth  is  the  No.  1  business  of 
the  American  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  President's  bill 
is  complex  and  requires  more  study  than 
I  have  given  it — especially  the  part  that 
includes  benefits  for  parochial  schools.  I 
understand  that  the  administration  esti- 
mates that  15  percent  of  the  funds  could 
sjo  to  private  schools,  mostly  indirectly 
rather  than  directly,  although  they 
could  share  in  some  direct  programs. 

Personally.  I  am  going  to  refrain  from 
any  comment  on  such  details  at  this  time, 
pending  a  thorough  airing  in  the  House 
Education  Committee.  In  general,  how- 
ever, I  agree  with  the  President  that  our 
national  goal  should  be  full  educational 
opportunity  for  all.  and  I  likewise  agree 
with  President  Johnson— and  this  should 
be  emphasized— that  education  is  pri- 
marily a  State  function. 

In  this  latter  connection,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  potential  danger  that  I  fore- 
see. It  could  be  that  the  $1.5  billion 
asked  by  the  President  in  his  message 
could  give  the  various  States  the  idea 
that  the  Federal  Government,  by  this 
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new  bill,  would  be  assuming  their 
traditional  responsibility.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  program — large  as  it  may 
seem — is  not  intended  to  relieve  the 
States  of  their  financial  responsibility. 
Under  this  program.  State  legislatures — 
and  this  is  true  of  my  own  State  of 
Washington — are  not  intended  to  reduce 
their  expenditures  for  schools;  and, 
speaking  of  Washington  State,  as  an  ex- 
ample, its  established  pattern  of  taxa- 
tion has  resulted  in  serious  inequities. 
The  burden  on  taxpayers  has  been  in- 
equitable. Our  per  capita  expenditure 
is  high  compared  with  most  States,  but 
responsible  school  leaders  admit  there  is 
a  dangerous  emergency  facing  Washing- 
ton State  in  financing  its  schools  ade- 
quately. In  our  State,  we  should  revise 
our  system  of  raising  funds  for  educa- 
tion, and  to  properly  carry  out  the  State's 
own  constitutional  responsibility,  the 
State  legislature  must  increase  and 
equalize  school  support.  Getting  back, 
however,  I  must  point  out  that  the  head- 
lines and  news  reports  on  the  President's 
message  could  falsely  indicate  that  new 
Federal  aid  is  on  the  way  to  ease  the 
cost  of  education  in  the  States.  But,  as 
I  see  it,  the  reverse  is  true.  The  Federal 
Government,  under  the  President's  pro- 
posal, will  actually  require  more  in  the 
way  of  State  matching  funds. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  comment 
that  President  Johnson  has  given  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  a  most 
persuasive  argument  for  more  Federal 
encouragement  and  support  of  our 
schools  at  all  levels.  If  the  proposed 
program  is  free  of  Federal  domination 
and  control,  I  would  certainly  expect  to 
vote  for  it,  because  I  believe  that  the 
answer  to  America's  problems  such  as 
poverty  and  full  employment  lies  in  up- 
grading our  youth  and  adequately  financ- 
ing our  educational  system  at  the  sec- 
ondary as  well  as  the  higher  levels. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat,  the  Presi- 
dent's program  does  not  meet  all  the  Na- 
tion's educational  needs;  it  does  not  af- 
ford anything  like  the  resources  needed 
for  new  school  construction,  teacher  re- 
cruitment, or  the  improvement  of  teach- 
ers' salaries. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  State  and  local 
governments  will  take  care  of  these  as- 
pects of  the  problem. 


subject  of  the  seating  of  the  Mississippi 
delegation.  I  commend  him  for  his 
depth  of  thought  and  courage  of  expres- 
sion, and  recommend  to  all  the  reading 
of  his  poignant  remarks,  which  begin  on 
page  52  of  the  Congressional  Record. 


We  Must  Say  to  Them  That  They  Cannot 
Win  "Elections"  From  a  System  Based 
on  Murder 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  12.  1965 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  4,  the  opening  day  of  this 
89th  Congress,  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Honorable  James  Roosevelt, 
made  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  great  significance  on  the 


The  Family  Farm:  A  Blueprint  for  Its 
Doom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  12,  1965 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  with  dismay  and  shock  a  recent 
magazine  article  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Mr.  Kermit  Gor- 
don, embracing  a  blueprint  for  doom  of 
the  family  farm  system  in  America. 

Since  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  the 
policy  arm  of  the  White  House,  many 
people  are  asking  if  this  blueprint,  this 
prescription,  this  pattern  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  farm  system  that  has 
become  the  envy  of  the  world,  soon  may 
be  presented  to  the  Congress. 

There  are  now  3,500,000  farms  in  the 
United  States.  As  recently  as  1940  there 
were  6,350.000  farms. 

This  rural  attrition  already  has 
changed  the  face  of  our  Nation,  and  we 
now  are  struggling  in  the  Congress  and 
in  the  executive  department  to  deal  with 
poverty,  crime,  and  other  pressing  emer- 
gencies among  the  impacted  populations 
in  our  cities. 

Now,  Mr.  Gordon  tells  us,  "One  million 
farmers  could  produce  all  the  Nation's 
farm  needs,  including  large  commercial 
exports,"  and  he  says  the  other  2,500,000 
farmers  "require  assistance  in  the  pain- 
ful transition  to  nonfarm  jobs,  to  which 
most  of  them  or  their  children  will  cer- 
tainly have  to  move." 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  a  transition  for 
2,500,000  farmers  and  their  families 
would  move  perhaps  7,500,000  farm 
people  out  of  rural  America.  Where 
would  they  go,  except  into  the  poverty 
program  in  the  cities? 

Thousands  of  Main  Street  towns  would 
become  ghost  towns.  What  would  be- 
come of  all  the  businesses  and  all  the 
people  who  populate  our  rural  towns? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  the 
President  of  these  United  States  has 
greater  wisdom  than  to  follow  such  a 
course. 

Moreover,  Budget  Director  Gordon  is 
an  honorable  man;  he  is  an  able  man 
of  very  substantial  accomplishments. 
Most  of  his  experience  has  been  in  Gov- 
ernment employment.  I  cannot  find  that 
he  ever  has  had  any  direct  association 
with  agriculture.  I  can  explain  his  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  farmers,  as  stated  in 
the  magazine  article,  only  by  surmising 
that  he  has  been  listening  to  the  wrong 
people.  I  am  certain  that  when  he 
broadens  his  knowledge  his  fine  mind 
will  impel  him  to  become  a  foremost 


advocate  of  the  family  farm  system  that 
has  blessed  this  coiuitry  with  the  great- 
est abundance  any  people  on  earth  ever 
has  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been,  in  recent 
days,  a  great  deal  of  newspaper  com- 
ment, along  with  the  magazine  article 
I  have  mentioned,  which  has  treated  In 
a  very  cavalier  fashion  the  share  of  the 
national  budget  that  goes  for  commodity 
programs  in  agriculture. 

Considering  the  value  of  these  pro- 
grams to  America's  free  agriculture,  and 
the  importance  of  new  legislation  in  the 
present  session,  I  think  it  is  essential 
that  we  set  in  order  some  of  the  mis- 
statements and  misunderstandings  that 
are  reflected  in  these  articles.  Most  of 
them,  I  might  add,  are  authored  by  peo- 
ple without  connection  with  farming  and 
with  little  or  no  background  in  the  sub- 
ject. 

It  is  always  a  fair  and  worthy  enter- 
prise— in  any  legislative  year — to  exam- 
ine critically  the  ongoing  programs  of 
the  Government  as  well  as  those  pro- 
posed. It  is  essential — in  fairness  to  tax- 
payers— that  we  examine  the  worth  to 
the  Nation  and  to  the  economy  of  every 
part  of  every  program  that  is  budgeted 
with  public  funds.  So  I  welcome  this  ex- 
amination of  the  farm  programs — which 
are,  after  all,  reckoned  in  a  great  many 
dollars. 

I  am  troubled,  however,  by  a  number 
of  quick  assumptions  which  find  ready 
acceptance  among  the  unknowing,  and 
eager  credence  among  people  who  are 
looking  for  easy  ways  to  cut  Federal 
costs.  And  all  of  us  are  eager  to  find 
budget  savings — to  ease  the  burden  on 
the  taxpayer.  So  it  is  only  too  easy  to 
fall  into  the  trap  of  easy  budget  cut- 
ting— particularly  when  we  cannot  read- 
ily see  a  direct  loss  to  our  own  families 
and  our  own  security. 

I  am  troubled. 

I  am  troubled  by  the  tendency  to  see 
the  farm  programs  as  welfare  pro- 
grams— programs  that  can  only  be  justi- 
fied as  a  handout  to  a  submerged  and 
needy  peasantry.  The  price  support  and 
acreage  adjustment  programs  are  not 
welfare  programs — and  they  never  have 
been.  They  are  not  means  of  distributing 
funds  to  the  needy — and  they  never  have 
been.  The  real  purpose  is  to  enable  U.S. 
agriculture  to  attain  and  maintain  a 
level  of  income  and  family  living  that 
is  fair  in  terms  of  the  remainder  of  Amer- 
ica's free  society.  And  that  was  the  basic 
idea,  back  in  the  1930's,  when  we  first 
began  to  develop  effective  commodity 
programs. 

I  am  troubled— by  repeated  references 
to  the  so-called  top  million  of  America's 
farmers.  These  are  the  farmers  who 
gross  cash  sales  above  $10,000  or  more  in 
the  average  year — and  as  a  result  are 
supposedly  ready  to  set  sail  in  a  sea  of 
laissez  faire  which  does  not  prevail  for 
any  other  segment  of  our  economy. 
What  is  overlooked  is  this:  The  average 
farmer  in  this  top  million  class  is  able 
to  keep,  as  operator's  earnings,  only  20 
percent  of  the  dollars  he  gets  for  products 
sold.  After  allowing  5  percent  interest 
on  capital  and  hired  hand  wages  for 
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himself  and  family,  he  still  is  not  earn- 
ing a  return  on  his  capital,  labor,  and 
management  comparable  with  returns 
earned  by  nonf  armers. 

Remember,  too,  that  in  order  to  pro- 
duce $2,500  in  earnings  the  farmer  en- 
terprise needs  on  the  average  an  invest- 
ment in  the  $50,000  range.  Also  that  in 
order  to  earn  even  the  $2,500,  some  farm- 
ers may  have  cash  sales  well  over  $20,000. 
These  are,  of  course,  subject  to  wide  vari- 
ation. 

But  most  important :  If  some  of  these 
top  million  farmers  have  climbed  near  to 
income  parity— they  have  climbed  there, 
and  are  remaining  there,  in  a  farm  econ- 
omy stabilized  by  farm  programs. 
Many,  many  farmers  would  drop  out  of 
this  top  group  in  a  hurry,  if  they  had  to 
face  the  kind  of  price  declines  they  would 
be  up  against  in  the  absence  of  farm 
programs. 

I  am  talking  about  a  drop  in  wheat 
prices  of  almost  half— a  drop  in  feed 
grain  prices  of  more  than  a  fifth — severe 
drops  in  other  commodities,  including  a 
20-percent  decline  in  the  price  of  cat- 
tle, which  are  not  even  price  supported. 
Indicated  price  declines  in  this  magni- 
tude are  so  well  established  by  numerous 
nongovernmental  studies  that  they 
cannot  be  doubted  cr  ignored. 

I  am  troubled  because  to  suggest  that 
the  top  million  farmers  no  longer  need 
income  protection  is  like  saying  that  the 
top  27  percent  of  industrial  workers  can 
now  be  deprived  of  union  protection,  be- 
cause they  are  so  well  off.  It  is  like  say- 
ing that  the  top  27  percent  of  bank  de- 
positors should  be  deprived  of  deposit  in- 
surance. It  is  like  saying  that  investors 
in  the  top  27  percent  of  U.S.  corporations 
should  all  be  deprived  of  the  protection 
provided  by  limited  liability  under  the 
law— by  antitrust  legislation,  and  count- 
less other  legal  protections. 

What  some  writers  have  been  doing  is 
to  take  the  top  27  percent  of  America's 
farmers,  compare  their  incomes  with  the 
average  of  industrial  workers,  and  de- 
clare that  their  incomes  are  almost  up  to 
parity.  And  then  say:  These  1  million 
farmers  are  no  longer  peasants — so  let 
them  eat  cake. 

I  am  troubled  by  all  this  misunder- 
standing because  I  know  that  the  sup- 
port of  income  is  only  part  of  the  tre- 
mendous job  that  commodity  programs 
perform.  The  commodity  programs  are 
important  in  putting  land  to  the  uses  that 
are  best  suited  for  it  and  in  avoiding  the 
waste  and  expense  of  excessive  produc- 
tion that  cannot  be  put  to  use  here  or 
abroad  even  with  the  best  in  salesman- 
ship and  the  ultimate  in  generosity. 

It  is  simply  a  matter  of  too  many  re- 
sources available  to  agriculture.  For 
every  2  acres  we  harvested  in  1964,  there 
stood  on  the  sidelines  an  additional  acre 
that  could  easily  have  come  into  the 
game.  With  only  two  out  of  every  three 
acres  needed  to  produce  abundantly  for 
us  all — it  made  more  sense  to  conserve 
this  extra  acre.  About  half  of  this  extra 
acre  was  in  fallow,  in  temporary  pasture, 
perhaps  idle  for  one  reason  or  another — 
but  the  other  half  was  kept  out  of  sur- 
plus production  by  a  public  program  de- 
signed to  do  that  very  thing. 


This  is  the  resource  situation  as  it  ex- 
ists in  agriculture,  and  it  is  not  well  un- 
derstood. For  every  2  acres  harvested, 
we  have  another  acre  in  unneeded  crop- 
land, as  I  have  said.  But  we  also  have 
between  four  and  five  acres  in  grassland 
and  another  four  to  five  acres  in  wood- 
land. In  a  real  pinch,  many  of  these 
acres  could  come  into  cropland  use. 

Without  acreage  adjustment  programs, 
certainly  much  of  the  extra  cropland 
would  come  into  production.  And  this 
condition  of  excessive  resources  will  con- 
tinue into  the  future  because  rising  tech- 
nology is  increasing  the  productive  power 
of  each  acre.  Meanwhile  the  individual 
farmer,  acting  alone,  can  do  very  little 
about  this — and  this  would  be  true  even 
if  you  sent  2y2  million  of  him  to  town  and 
kept  only  a  million  farmers  in  food  and 
fiber  production. 

I  am  troubled  because  if  that  hap- 
pened I  fear  for  the  traditional  struc- 
ture of  our  rural  communities,  town  and 
farm  alike.  If  a  million  farmers  can 
produce  food  for  all  of  us — why  not  a 
half  million,  a  quarter  of  a  million,  a 
hundred  thousand? 

Then,  where  will  these  few  thousand 
large  individual  or  corporate  operated 
farms  get  their  supplies?  From  the  local 
machinery  dealers?  The  feed  dealer? 
The  seed  dealer?  Not  on  your  life.  You 
would  see  direct  buying  from  wholesaler 
and  manufacturer  that  would  leave  little 
room  for  the  local  farm  supply  dealer 
and  little  need  for  the  other  local  re- 
tailers who  would  be  depending  on  a 
dwindling  hinterland. 

You  would  create  poverty  in  rural 
America  faster  than  you  could  lick  it — 
even  with  the  best  intentions. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  food  pro- 
duction might  eventually  be  concentrated 
in  a  few  strong  hands — which  by  that 
time  might  be  able  to  exert  sufficient  con- 
trol to  manage  their  production  as  auto 
builders  manage  theirs.  And  this  would 
avoid  surpluses  and  get  the  Government 
out  of  agriculture.  But  would  this  be  a 
happy  solution? 

Would  the  American  public  then  be  at 
the  mercy  of  a  few  giant  producers  who 
would  control  their  very  sustenance?  Or 
would  the  American  people  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  regulate  food  production 
publicly  as  they  regulate  any  other  pub- 
lic utility  controlling  the  Nation's  life- 
line? Both  of  these  have  been  suggested 
as  serious  possibilities. 

Am  I  overdramatizing?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve so.  We  have  already  gone  a  long 
way  down  a  road  marked  by  abandoned 
farms  and  dying  towns.  And  this  is  no 
time  to  run  out  on  agriculture.  A  fa- 
mous farm  economist  said  prophetically, 
just  a  few  days  ago,  that  agriculture  is 
heading  along  a  collision  course — toward 
a  point  where  the  welfare  and  existence 
of  family  farm  agriculture  will  clash 
with  concern  for  the  Federal  budget. 

I  am  tinily  concerned  about  the  fu- 
tm-e  of  our  traditional  American  free- 
holding  agriculture.  The  agriculture 
that  has  done  so  much  to  sustain  our 
democratic  traditions.  The  agriculture 
that  has  made  possible  the  great  indus- 
trial society  that  is  now  America.    The 


agriculture  that  stands,  more  than  any 
other  element  of  our  society,  as  an  ex- 
ample to  the  worl^. 
A  Japanese  farmer  once  said: 
A  farmer  without  land  Is  like  a  man  with- 
out a  soul. 

And.  wherever  in  this  world,  the  peas- 
ant and  the  sharecropper  and  the  agrar- 
ian oppressed  look  for  a  better  life  on  the 
land,  they  look  for  their  model  to  the 
free  agriculture  of  America. 

In  the  world,  America's  farmers  have 
not  only  exported  food,  they  have  ex- 
ported hope.  In  America,  they  have  not 
only  sent  their  sons  to  become  industrial 
and  business  and  professional  leaders, 
they  have  made  food  the  biggest  bargain 
in  history.  Indeed,  American  farmers 
for  the  last  10  years  have  not  been  sub- 
sidized by  the  public — farmers  have  in- 
stead subsidized  the  American  consumer 
They  have  done  this  by  providing  food 
at  a  constantly  declining  real  cost.  The 
average  family  buys  food  for  less  than 
19  percent  of  its  take-home  pay — com- 
pared with  about  23  percent  in  the  early 
1950's.  As  an  example,  if  the  23  percent 
had  continued  to  this  day,  Americans 
would  now  be  spending  each  year — for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child — better 
than  $95  more  for  food  than  we  are  now 
spending.  For  a  family  of  five,  almost 
$500. 

Even  at  subparity  prices  agriculture 
now  contributes  about  $42  biUion  a  year 
in  new  wealth,  which  jangles  local  cash 
registers  and  feeds  a  giant  sector  of  the 
total  economy.  All  this  for  IV2  cents  of 
the  Federal  tax  dollar.  Let  us  search  for 
budget  savings,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  let  us 
keep  things  in  proportion,    t^ 

May  I  say  again  that  the  farm  com- 
modity programs  are  not  welfare.  They 
are  programs  that  help  to  strengthen  and 
stabilize  our  entire  economy — just  as 
other  economic  groups  have  their  pro- 
tections. But  let  us  not  forget  that  U.S. 
agriculture  is  the  way  it  is,  and  the  suc- 
cess it  is,  because  we  have  made  it  that 
way.  As  public  policy,  the  encourage- 
ment of  agrarian  settlement  goes  back 
to  the  very  beginnings — to  colonial  times 
and  the  early  days  of  the  Republic.  The 
early  grants  of  kings'  lands.  The  grants 
of  extensive  rights-of-way  to  encourage 
railroad  building  and  settlement.  The 
Homestead  Act. 

The  American  public  has,  almost  from 
the  start,  subsidized  research  and  the  im- 
provement of  crops  and  Uvestock.  The 
extension  idea  developed  as  a  natural 
sequence — and  one  that  was  unique  in 
the  world.  The  credit  programs  were 
developed,  because  we  could  see  that 
wherever  farmers  have  been  oppressed 
and  submerged,  it  was  partly  because 
they  had  no  means  of  obtaining  control 
of  the  land  they  farmed. 

Our  freeholding  system  of  agriculture, 
widely  held,  is  our  own  creature — de- 
veloped in  a  free  society,  by  a  free  society, 
because  we  thought  it  the  best  system 
and  encouraged  its  growth  along  these 
lines  through  public  policy.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  we  not  cast  away  lightly— in 
the  name  of  economy— a  farming  system 
that  has  been  300  years  in  the  making. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  why  I  am  troubled. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wkdm-sday,  Jam  ary  13,  1905 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  words  of  St.  Peter:  I  Peter  3:  12: 
The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  the  right- 
eous, and  His  ears  are  open  unto  their 
praiicrs. 

O  Thou  infinite  and  eternal  God,  as 
we  turn  to  Thee  in  prayer,  we  beseech 
Thee  to  inspire  us  with  a  renewed  sense 
of  the  sanctity  of  our  tasks  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

Help  us  to  give  our  human  life  a  more 
sacred  and  glorious  image  by  measuring 
and  manifesting  its  lofty  meaning  and 
mission  in  terms  of  service  for  Thee,  for 
our  country,  and  all  mankind. 

May  we  earnestly  strive  to  fasten  the 
dawning  of  that  better  and  brighter  day 
when  men  and  nations  shall  no  longer 
live  in  a  social  order  that  is  haunted  and 
assailed  by  poverty  and  ignorance. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  joy  and  peace 
which  fills  our  own  souls  when  we  com- 
mit ourselves  to  the  guiding  power  of 
Thy  divine  spirit  and  share  in  its  re- 
deeming grace  and  saving  ministry. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchf  ord.  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


COMPOSITION  OF  VARIOUS 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.  Res.  107 

Rc.iolvcd.  That  during  the  Eighty-ninth 
Congress  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  shall 
be  composed  of  thirty-five  members; 

The  Committee  on  Appropruitions  shall  be 
composed  of  rifty  members; 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  shall  be 
composed  of  thirty-seven  members; 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
shall  be  composed  of  thirty-three  members; 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
shall    be   composed  of  thirty-one   members; 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  shall  be 
composed  of  thirty-six  members; 

The  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
shall  be  composed  of  thirty-one  members; 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  shall  be  composed  of  thirty-three 
members; 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  shall  be  composed  of  thirty-three 
members; 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  shall  be 
composed  of  thirty-five  members; 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  shall  be  composed  of  thirty-one 
members; 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  shall  be 
composed  of  thirty-four  members;  and 


The  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics shall  be  composed  of  thirty-one  mem- 
bers. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  PIG  WAR  NATIONAL  HISTOR- 
ICAL PARK 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  105  years 
ago  an  American  shot  and  killed  a  Brit- 
ish pig.  As  a  result,  two  great  nations 
nearly  went  to  war.  This  incident  led 
to  the  final  clarification  of  the  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  international 
friendship  now  existing  between  these 
nations  that  share  3,000  miles  of  com- 
mon border. 

On  June  15,  1859,  an  American  farm- 
er. Lyman  A.  Cutler,  stepped  out  of  his 
house  on  the  island  of  San  Juan,  lo- 
cated northeast  of  the  Strait  of  Juan  de 
Fuca  in  what  was  then  the  Oregon  Ter- 
ritory. He  saw  a  pig  belonging  to  the 
British  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  rooting  in  his 
potato  patch.    Enraged,  he  shot  it. 

Fate  willed  that  the  same  day  a  di- 
rector of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co..  the  son- 
in-law  of  the  British  Columbia  Gover- 
nor, arrived  on  the  island. 

The  inevitable  difficulty  that  devel- 
oped between  the  two  men  sparked  into 
flame  a  disagreement  that  had  long  been 
smoldering  between  the  two  nations. 
When  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  threatened 
to  take  Cutler  forcibly  to  Victoria  for 
an  English  trial,  the  ambiguities  of  ex- 
actly where  the  international  boundary 
lay  caused  an  international  incident. 
The  treaty  of  1846  established  the  mid- 
dle of  "the  channel"  as  part  of  the  bound- 
ary. The  framers  of  the  treaty  were 
apparently  unaware  that  there  were  at 
least  two  channels.  For  years  friction 
had  been  developing  around  this  ter- 
ritorial question.  The  Hudson's  Bay 
pig's  fondness  for  Cutler's  potatoes  was 
all  that  was  needed  to  set  it  off. 

American  residents  immediately  called 
for  armed  support.  Three  days  later 
Capt.  George  Pickett,  later  famed  for 
leading  "Pickett's  Charge"  at  Gettysburg 
during  the  Civil  War.  was  ordered  from 
his  post  in  Bellingham  to  the  island  "to 
resist  all  interference  by  the  British  au- 
thorities." Arriving  on  July  26.  Pickett 
established  the  American  camp  and  pro- 
nounced the  island  to  be  U.S.  territory. 
During  the  next  week  an  array  of 
British  warships  and  61  marine  and 
Royal  engineers  arrived  on  the  island. 
Finally,  tempers  were  smoothed  some- 
what when  two  older  and  wiser  military 
men  arrived  on  the  scene.  British  Rear 
Adm.  Robert  Lambert  Baynes  refused  to 
open  hostilities  over  the  shooting  of  a 
pig.  He  is  reported  to  have  chided  those 
involved  saying  "Tut.  tut,  no,  no.  The 
damned  fools." 

American    Gen.    Winfield    Scott,    no 
less   than   the  U.S.  Army  commanding 


general,  arrived  to  investigate  the  sit- 
uation on  the  spot.  He  worked  out  an 
agreement  whereby  the  "menacing  at- 
titude" of  the  opposing  forces  was  cooled 
and  arrangements  v.ere  made  for  both 
sides  to  withdraw  aV  forces  except  for 
one  company,  not  to  exceed  100  men  each. 
This  joint  occupation  was  to  continue 
until  final  settlement  of  the  boundary 
question.  And  so  on  March  21,  1860,  a 
detachment  of  British  Royal  marines  ar- 
rived on  San  Juan  Island  and  under 
terms  of  the  agreement  established  a  post 
now  known  as  English  Camp. 

For  12  years,  while  the  American  Civil 
War  was  being  fought  in  the  Ea.st,  two 
lonely  contingents  of  men  jointly  oc- 
cupied far  western  outposts  on  San  Juan 
Island. 

Finally,  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of 
1871  referred  the  matter  to  the  German 
Emperor  for  arbitration  and  on  October 
21,  1872,  Emperor  Wilhelm  I  upheld  the 
contention  of  the  United  States  legard- 
ing  the  San  Juan  Island.  This  ended  a 
long  and  often  dangerous  series  of  border 
disputes  and  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  the  Repub- 
lic had  no  boundary  disputes  with  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  introduced 
a  bill  to  establish  the  Pig  War  National 
Historical  Park  on  the  sight  of  this  his- 
torical incident  on  San  Juan  Island.  Its 
pstabii-shment  v.ili  protect  historic  fea- 
tures at  English  and  American  camps, 
points  where  British  and  United  States 
troops  were  stationed  during  the  12-year 
confrontation.  Docking  facilities  and 
adequate  campgrounds  to  meet  the  ex- 
pected influx  of  tourists  are  proposed  for 
the  American  Camp.  Earthworks  of  the 
American  Camp  will  be  repaired.  A  visi- 
tors' center,  trails,  and  a  boat  dock  are 
proposed  for  the  English  Camp,  as  well 
as  restoration  of  the  military  compound 
at  Garrison  Bay. 

Hearings  have  already  been  conducted 
in  Friday  Harbor,  Wash.,  by  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  of  Washington, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  and  Mr.  A.  Clark 
Stratton,  Associate  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  Their  findings  in- 
dicate that  interest  in  the  establishment 
of  the  park  goes  far  beyond  San  Juan 
Island.  The  Park  Service  estimates  that 
visitors  would  number  about  50.000  the 
first  year  and  would  grow  to  more  than 
100,000  annually  within  a  few  years.  The 
Washington  State  Park  and  Recreation 
Commission  is  in  support  cf  this  proposal. 
The  original  campsites  are  intact  and 
remnants  of  some  buildinys  still  stand. 
But  rapidly  expanding  interest  in  sub- 
division and  sale  of  property  on  San  Juan 
Island  emphasizes  the  need  for  early  ac- 
tion if  these  features  are  to  be  preserved 
and  restored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  petty  incident  in  a 
rough  and  raw  section  of  a  young  nation 
should  have  brought  about  a  dozen  years 
of  hostility  is  a  significc.nt  milestone  in 
the  history  of  our  national  maturation. 
In  the  105  years  since  the  death  of  that 
pig,  vastly  more  serious  problems  have 
been  raised  between  this  Nation  and  Can- 
ada. But,  never  in  that  time  has  either 
nation  felt  the  need  to  resort  to  arms  in 
solving  these  differences.    The  Pig  War 
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National  Historical  Park  will  stand  in  the 
westernmost  end  of  the  longest  un- 
guarded border  in  the  world  as  a  perma- 
nent reminder  of  that  international  re- 
straint and  cooperation  and  of  both  coun- 
tries' national  maturity. 


AUTHORIZING  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
THE  PASSAMAQUODDY-ST.  JOHN 
HYDROELECTRIC  PROJECT 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  today  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  the  Pas- 
samaquoddy-St.  John  hydroelectric  proj- 
ect. My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  iMr.  TupperI,  is  introducing  an 
identical  bill.  This  project  would  bring 
to  reality  the  dream  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt to  harness  the  tides  of  Passa- 
maquoddy  and  Cobscook  Bays  in  Maine 
and  New  Brunswick  and  would  develop 
the  resources  of  the  Upper  St.  John  River 
to  the  advantage  of  Maine,  New  England, 
and  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada. 

The  advantages  of  this  project  to  the 
northeastern  part  of  our  country  are 
manifold.  The  reduction  of  power  costs, 
the  joDs,  income,  and  opportunity  made 
available  by  the  construction  of  the  proj- 
ect itself,  and  the  industry  and  tourists 
attracted  would  be  a  boon  to  a  section  of 
this  Nation  which  is  in  need  of  economic 
assistance. 

However,  this  is  not  merely  a  local 
project.  President  Johnson  has  indi- 
cated in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
that  there  exists  throughout  the  Nation 
the  problem  of  revamping  our  crowded 
urban  centers.  This  power  project  with 
its  incidental  benefits  could  go  a  long 
way  toward  decentralizing  the  popula- 
tion and  thereby  diminishing  the  conges- 
tion in  our  large  cities. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  project 
fits  into  the  national  power  scheme.  As 
President  Kennedy  said,  when  he  en- 
dorsed the  project  on  July  16, 1963: 

Any  proposed  natural  resource  develop- 
ment must,  of  course,  meet  the  national  In- 
terest test.  It  must  strengthen  the  economy 
of  the  whole  Nation  and  enable  America  to 
better  compete  In  the  marketplaces  of  the 
world.  The  Passamaquoddy-St.  John  proj- 
ect now  meets  the  national  Interest  test. 
Each  day.  over  a  million  kilowatts  of  power 
stage  In  and  out  of  the  Passamaquoddy  Bay. 
Man  needs  only  to  exercise  his  engineering 
Ingenuity  to  convert  the  ocean's  surge  into  a 
national  asset. 


COMPENSATION  OF  CIVILIAN  FIRE- 
FIGHTERS EMPLOYED  BY  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  sponsored  H.R.  2235,  to  correct  a  seri- 
ous inequity  that  has  developed  involv- 
ing the  compensation  of  civilian  firefight- 
ers employed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
These  firefighters  are  required  to  remain 
at  their  stations  during  longer  than 
ordinary  periods  of  duty,  and  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  periods  of  duty  consists 
of  remaining  on  a  standby  status. 

Section  208(a)  of  Public  Law  763,  83d 
Congress,  authorizes  the  head  of  a  de- 
partment to  pay  certain  of  these  employ- 
ees on  an  annual  premium  basis.  The 
amount  of  the  premium  cannot  exceed 
25  percent  of  the  basic  pay  and  is  in  lieu 
of  all  other  types  of  premium  compensa- 
tion such  as  overtime,  night  differential, 
and  holiday  pay. 

When  section  208(a)  was  enacted,  some 
firefighters  were  receiving  more  pay  than 
they  would  under  the  new  annual  pre- 
mium rate  and,  therefore,  section  208(b) 
was  added  to  protect  these  employees. 
This  section  saved  this  higher  rate  of  pay 
until  the  employee  left  his  position  or 
until  the  annual  premium  rate  exceeded 
the  saved  pay  through  within-grade  pay 
increases. 

For  the  purposes  of  conversion  from 
the  saved-pay  rate  to  the  premium  rate, 
a  formula  was  adopted  to  compute  saved 
pay.  This  foimula  included  48  hours 
night  differential  and  16  hours  overtime 
for  each  of  the  26  pay  periods  and  holi- 
day premium  pay  for  6  holidays.  If  the 
figure  w^hich  resulted  from  computation 
under  this  formula  was  greater  than  the 
premium  pay  rate,  the  employee  re- 
mained on  saved  pay.  However,  the  re- 
sultant figure  has  been  used  for  conver- 
sion purposes  only  and  often  is  ficti- 
tious. The  employee's  actual  pay  often 
is  less  than  the  computed  figure  as  he  is 
paid  only  for  overtime,  night,  and  holi- 
day duty  actually  performed.  There- 
fore, even  though  his  actual  pay  is  less 
than  the  "computed"  saved-pay  figure 
and  also  less  than  the  premium  rate,  he 
is  required  to  remain  on  saved  pay  as 
long  as  the  "computed"  figure  is  higher 
than  the  premium  rate. 

Still  other  circumstances  operate  to  de- 
press the  actual  pay  of  a  firefighter  on 
saved  pay.  The  Comptroller  General's 
decision  B-121783  of  November  1954— un- 
pubhshed— ruled  that  periodic  step  and 
longevity  increases  could  not  operate  to 
increase  saved  pay  but  that  such  in- 
creases should  be  processed.  This  re- 
sulted in  saved  pay  firefighters  having 
two  rates  of  basic  compensation:  One 
is  the  basic  rate  in  effect  on  November  6, 
1954,  called  the  frozen-base  rate;  the 
other  is  the  basic  rate  of  the  employee's 
current  grade  and  step  within  the  grade, 
called  the  current-base  rate.  Deduc- 
tions for  retirement,  insurance,  and  other 
benefits  are  calculated  on  the  cuiTent- 
base  rate  and  not  on  the  frozen-base  rate. 
As  a  result  of  periodic  step  increases— 
which  he  does  not  receive  while  on  saved 
pay  but  which  are  processed— the 
amounts  deducted  from  the  employee's 
pay  for  retirement,  et  cetera,  tend  to  in- 
crease with  a  consequent  decrease  in  his 
actual  take-home  pay. 

In  an  attempt  to  correct  these  in- 
equities, the  Navy  by  regulation  in  Janu- 
ary 1958  permitted  firefighters  being  paid 


at  the  saved-pay  rate  to  convert  volun- 
tarily to  the  premium  rate  whether  or 
not  the  "computed"  saved  pay  was  higher 
than  the  premium  rate.  The  Navy  felt 
that  the  purpose  of  section  208(b)  was  to 
protect  the  firefighter  or  to  save  him  com- 
pensation under  the  section  only  so  long 
as  it  was  to  his  advantage.  This  inten- 
tion seems  implicit  in  the  mere  fact  of 
enactment  of  the  saved-pay  provisions 
in  section  208(b). 

However,  the  Comptroller  General  sub- 
sequently ruled  on  September  28,  1959, 
that  a  firefighter  could  not  convert  to 
the  premium  rate  if  his  computed  saved 
pay  was  more  than  the  premium  rate 
even  though  his  actual  pay  was  below 
the  premium  rate.  The  Comptroller 
General  further  stated  that  he  would  not 
question  "at  this  time"  elections  to  con- 
vert to  premium  pay  made  prior  to  his 
decision  provided  no  further  elections 
were  permitted  and  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  requested  Congress  to  amend 
section  208 <b)  to  authorize  such  elec- 
tions. 

H.R.  2235  wull  supply  this  needed  rem- 
edy by  authorizing  voluntary  elections  by 
firefighters  to  convert  from  saved  pay 
to  premium  pay  regardless  of  which  is 
higher  and  by  sanctioning  those  elections 
heretofore  made.  In  addition,  it  will 
hasten  the  conversion  of  all  firefighter 
employees  to  the  annual  premium  rate  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  without  reduc- 
ing their  pay,  which  was  the  original  pur- 
pose of  Public  Law  763,  83d  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  favorably  con- 
sidered similar  bills  during  the  87th  and 
88th  Congresses,  tut  the  Senate  has  yet 
to  act  on  this  legislation.  I  believe  we 
are  permitting  a  serious  inequity  to  con- 
tinue unnecessarily  in  the  case  of  these 
firefighters,  and  I  intend  to  do  every- 
thing I  can  during  the  89th  Congress  to 
assure  that  these  employees  are  relieved 
of  this  inequity. 


STABILITY  FOR  DOMESTIC  COPPER 

MARKET 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  introduced  a  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  more  stability  in  the  present 
world  and  domestic  copper  market.  The 
bill  proposes  that  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
loan  from  the  national  stockpile  100,000 
short  tons  of  copper  to  the  primary  pro- 
ducers to  cover  a  period  no  longer  than 
1  year.  In  the  event  of  an  emergency, 
these  loans  could  be  recalled  within  a 
30-  to  60-day  period.  The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Plarming  would  be 
given  the  responsibility  for  setting  the 
necessary  rules  and  regulations. 

Currently  there  is  a  shortage  of  copper 
in  the  domestic  market.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  would  take  from  6  months  to  1 
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year  for  distributors  to  meet  current 
demands. 

Current  price  of  copper  is  30  to  34 
cents  a  pound.  On  the  other  hand,  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  refined  scrap  copper 
have  been  sold  at  prices  as  high  as  65 
cents  per  pound.  If  this  situation  is 
allowed  to  go  unchecked,  it  will  also 
affect  other  areas  of  our  economy.  Plas- 
tics and  synthetics  could  be  introduced 
into  the  market  of  current  copper  areas 
taking  advantage  of  a  temporary  short- 
age of  copper,  and  creating  catastrophe 
in  other  economic  areas. 

Relief  cannot  be  given  administra- 
tively so  it  is  hoped  that  the  Congress 
will  act  on  this  legislation  to  avert  fur- 
ther danger  to  the  market.  Favorable 
action  on  this  proposal  would  stabilize 
the  economy  and  allow  the  necessary 
time  for  the  copper  industry  to  make 
up  the  lag  that  now  exists. 


GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE  OP 
WASHINGTON,  DANIEL  J.  EVANS 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  tlie  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  noon 
today  in  Olympia.  Wash.,  a  young  man 
aged  39  will  be  inaugurated  as  Governor 
of  the  great  State  of  Washington.  His 
name  is  Daniel  J.  Evans. 

Governor  Evans  has  spent  most  of  his 
young  life  in  public  service,  having 
served  in  two  wars  plus  3  years  in  the 
Washington  State  Legislature  in  4  of 
which  he  served  as  Republican  house 
leader. 

In  taking  the  reins  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  State  of  Washington  he 
is  continuing  his  dedication  to  public 
service.  As  he  takes  over  his  duties  and 
responsibilities  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
wish  to  join  in  sending  a  message  of 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  the 
new  Governor  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, Daniel  J.  Evans. 


AMENDMENT   OP   THE    INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE 

Mr.  HAH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  so  as  to  provide  ad- 
ditional deductions  and  exemptions  for 
the  expenses  of  medical  care  of  persons 
65  years  of  age  and  over. 

While  there  are  many  proposals  un- 
der consideration  dealing  with  medical 
care  for  the  aged,  I  believe  this  meas- 
ure is  worthy  of  enactment  regardless  of 
the  outcome  of  other  measures  that  in- 


Rather  it  liberalizes  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  to  pei-mit  medical  costs  which 
persons  over  65  incur,  whether  paid  for 
by  themselves,  or  someone  else,  to  be  a 
legitimate  deduction  for  income  tax 
purposes. 

Specifically  it  would  accomplish  these 
objectives: 

First.  It  would  permit  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  permit  the  taxpayer  to 
deduct,  in  full  the  amounts  paid  for  med- 
ical and  hospital  care  of  any  person  who 
has  attained  the  age  of  65,  irrespective 
of  whether  that  person  receives  the  ma- 
jority of  his  support  from  the  taxpayer 
as  presently  required.  There  is  no  rea- 
sonable basis  for  restricting  the  taxpayer 
to  a  smaller  deduction  merely  because 
the  dependent  is  not  a  parent.  The 
financial  hardship  to  the  taxpayer  is  the 
same  regardless  of  the  degree  of  family 
relationship,  and  a  brother  or  sister  or 
even  a  friend  who  undertakes  to  help 
someone  in  need  should  not  be  penalized 
for  doing  so. 

Second.  Another  provision  in  my  bill 
would  permit  a  taxpayer  who  has  not 
attained  the  age  of  65  to  deduct  in  full 
the  cost  of  prepaid  medical  care  insur- 
ance which  is  to  be  effective  when  he 
reaches  this  age.  I  believe  such  a  pro- 
vision would  encourage  the  insurance  in- 
dustry to  further  develop  this  type  of 
insurance  coverage.  Certainly  people 
ought  not  to  be  penalized  for  providing 
on  a  volantary  basis,  for  medical  ex- 
penses which  may  occur  in  their  retire- 
ment years. 

Third.  My  bill  would  provide  for  addi- 
tional exemptions  for  catastrophic  med- 
ical care  expenditures.  A  taxE>ayer,  aged 
65.  who  pays  medical  care  expenses  which 
amount  to  25  percent  or  more  of  his  ad- 
justed gross  income  would  be  given  one 
additional  exemption  and  a  taxpayer  who 
pays  such  expenses  in  an  amount  equal 
to  50  percent  or  more  would  be  given  two 
additional  exemptions. 

Fourth.  A  final  feature  of  the  bill 
w'ould  permit  medical  care  deductions  to 
be  carried  back  for  as  many  as  5  years,  or 
if  necessary  carried  forward  for  the  same 
period,  so  that  the  taxpayer  over  65  can 
receive  full  tax  benefit  for  such  expenses 
by  charging  them  against  years  when  in- 
come wasiearned,  and  on  which  taxes 
were  or  are  to  be  paid.  This  carryback 
and  carryover  principle  already  is  part  of 
the  system  by  which  corporations  are 
subject  to  income  tax,  and  it  should  be 
made  available  to  our  senior  citizens  so 
they  can  take  equal  advantage. 

One  reason  why  we  now  have  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  deal  with  medical  costs  of 
persons  who  have  reached  retirement 
age,  is  that  our  tax  structure  has  penal- 
ized those  who  have  tried  to  secure  their 
own  future  as  well  as  others  who  would 
like  to  lend  assistance. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  take  this  first  step 
and  remove  some  of  the  tax  inequities 
which  exist.  On  one  hand  the  Federal 
Government  penalizes,  through  the  tax 
system,  those  who  try  to  secure  their 
future,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  pro- 
poses to  install  a  new  tax  program  under 


VETERANS'  AFFAIRS  FACILITIES 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

'I here  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  time  to  inform  the  House  that 
there  will  be  issued  a  news  release  this 
afternoon  announcing  the  closing  of  11 
VA  hospitals,  4  domiciliaries,  and  17  re- 
gional offices.  I  want  also  to  inform  the 
House  that  there  are  documents  fur- 
nished by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
in  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  room, 
356,  so  any  Member  requesting  informa- 
tion on  these  closings  may  get  that  in- 
formation in  the  committee  room. 


volve  direct  assistance.    The  bill  I  have  "Social  security  to  meet  the  problem  it  has 
Introduced  involves  no  direct  assistance,    helped  to  create. 


-V 


LAWS  DEALING  WITH  IMMIGRA- 
TION—MESSAGE PROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  52) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  I*i"esident 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

A  change  is  needed  in  our  laws  dealing 
with  immigration.  Four  Presidents  have 
called  attention  to  serious  defects  in  this 
legislation.    Action  is  long  overdue. 

I  am  therefore  submitting,  at  the  out- 
set of  this  Congress,  a  bill  designed  to 
correct  the  deficiencies.  I  urge  that  it  be 
accorded  iDriority  consideration. 

The  principal  reform  called  for  is  the 
elimination  of  the  national  origins  quota 
system.  That  system  is  incompatible 
with  our  basic  American  tradition. 

Over  the  years  the  ancestors  of  all  of 
us — some  42  million  human  beings — have 
migrated  to  these  shores.  The  funda- 
mental, longtime  American  attitude  has 
been  to  ask  not  where  a  person  comes 
from  but  what  are  his  personal  qualities. 
On  this  basis  men  and  women  migrated 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  By 
their  hard  work  and  their  enormously 
varied  talents  tiiey  hewed  a  great  nation 
out  of  a  wilderness.  By  their  dedication 
to  liberty  and  equality,  they  created  a 
society  reflecting  man's  most  cherished 
ideals. 

Long  ago  the  poet  Walt  Whitman 
spoke  our  pride:  "These  States  are  the 
amplest  poem."  We  are  not  merely  a 
nation  but  a  "nation  of  nations." 

Violation  of  this  tradition  by  the  na- 
tional origins  quota  system  does  incal- 
culable harm.  The  procedures  imply 
that  men  and  women  from  some  coun- 
tries are,  just  because  of  where  they  come 
from,  more  desirable  citizens  than 
others.  We  have  no  right  to  disparage 
the  ancestors  of  millions  of  our  fellow 
Americans  in  this  way.  Relationships 
with  a  number  of  countries,  and  hence 
the  success  of  our  foreign  policy,  is 
needlessly  impeded  by  this  proposition. 
The  quota  system  has  other  grave  de- 
fects.   Too  often  it  arbitrarily  denies  us 
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iounigrants  who  have  outstanding  and 
sorely  needed  talents  and  skills.  I  do  not 
believe  this  is  either  good  government  or 
good  sense. 

Thousands  of  our  citizens  are  need- 
lessly separated  from  their  parents  or 
other  close  relatives. 

To  replace  the  quota  system,  the  pro- 
posed bill  relies  on  a  technique  of  pref- 
erential admissions  based  upon  the  ad- 
vantage to  our  Nation  of  the  skills  of  the 
immigrant,  and  the  existence  of  a  close 
family  relationship  between  the  immi- 
grant and  people  who  are  already  citizens 
or  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States.  Within  this  system  of  prefer- 
ences, and  within  the  numerical  and 
other  limitations  prescribed  by  law,  the 
issuance  of  visas  to  prospective  immi- 
grants would  be  based  on  the  order  of 
their  application. 

First  preference  under  the  bill  would 
be  given  to  those  with  the  kind  of  skills 
or  attainments  which  make  the  admis- 
sion especially  advantageous  to  our  so- 
ciety. Other  preferences  would  favor 
close  relatives  of  citizens  and  pennanent 
residents,  and  thus  serve  to  promote  the 
reuniting  of  families — long  a  primary 
goal  of  American  immigration  policy. 
Parents  of  U.S.  citizens  could  obtain  ad- 
mission without  waiting  for  a  quota 
number. 

Transition  to  the  new  system  would  be 
gradual,  over  a  5-year  period.  Thus  the 
possibility  of  abrupt  changes  in  the  pat- 
tern of  immigration  from  any  nation  is 
eliminated.  In  addition,  the  bill  would 
provide  that  as  a  general  rule  no  country 
could  be  allocated  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  quota  numbers  available  in  any 
one  year. 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  new  system 
would  not  impose  undue  hardship  on 
any  of  our  close  allies  by  suddenly  cur- 
tailing their  emigration,  the  bill  author- 
izes the  President,  after  consultation  with 
an  Immigration  Board  established  by  the 
legislation,  to  utilize  up  to  30  percent  of 
the  quota  numbers  available  in  any  year 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  cuts  made 
by  the  new  system  in  the  quotas  estab- 
lished by  existing  law. 

Similar  authority,  permitting  the  res- 
ervation of  up  to  10  percent  of  the  num- 
bers available  in  any  year,  would  enable 
us  to  meet  the  needs  of  refugees  fleeing 
from  catastrophe  or  oppression. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would — 

(1)  Permit  numbers  not  used  by  any 
country  to  be  made  available  to  countries 
where  they  are  needed ; 

(2)  Eliminate  the  discriminatory 
"Asia-Pacific  Triangle"  provisions  of  the 
existing  law ; 

<3)  Eliminate  discrimination  against 
newly  independent  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  by  providing  non- 
quota status  for  natives  of  Jamaica, 
Trinidad,  and  Tobago ; 

(4)  Afford  nonquota  status  to  parents 
of  citizens,  and  fourth  preference  to  par- 
ents of  resident  aliens; 

(5)  Eliminate  the  requirement  that 
skilled  first  preference  immigrants 
needed  in  our  economy  must  actually 
find  an  employer  here  before  they  can 
come  to  the  United  States; 


(6)  Afford  a  preference  to  workers 
with  lesser  skills  who  can  fill  specific 
needs  in  short  supply ; 

(7)  Eliminate  technical  restrictions 
that  have  hampered  the  effective  use  of 
the  existing  fair-share  refugee  law;  and 

<8)  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  require  reregistration  of  quota  immi- 
grant visa  applicants  and  to  regulate  the 
time  of  payment  of  visa  fees. 

This  bill  would  not  alter  in  any  way 
the  many  limitations  in  existing  law 
which  prevent  an  influx  of  undesirables 
and  safeguard  our  people  against  exces- 
sive or  unregulated  immigration.  Noth- 
ing in  the  legislation  relieves  any  im- 
migrant of  the  necessity  of  satisfying  all 
of  the  security  requirements  we  now 
have,  or  the  requirements  designed  to 
exclude  persons  likely  to  become  public 
charges.  No  immigrants  admitted  under 
this  bill  could  contribute  to  unemploy- 
ment in  the  United  States. 

The  total  number  of  immigrants  would 
not  be  substantially  changed.  Under 
this  bill,  authorized  quota  immigration, 
which  now  amounts  to  158.361  per  year, 
would  be  increased  by  less  than  7,000. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  return  the 
United  States  to  an  immigration  policy 
which  both  serves  the  national  interest 
and  continues  our  traditional  ideals. 
No  move  could  more  effectively  reaffirm 
our  fundamental  belief  that  a  man  is 
to  be  judged — and  judged  exclusively — 
on  his  worth  as  a  human  being. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  January  13, 1965. 


PROPOSED    RESERVE    REDUCTIONS 

HAVE       NOT       BEEN       THOUGHT 

THROUGH 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SiKEs]  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  certain  supporting 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  my 
first  public  comment  on  the  matter  of 
cutbacks  of  the  Resei-ve  program. 
Frankly,  I  have  not  known  enough  about 
it  to  comment.  I  was  not  one  of  the  very 
few  entrusted  with  advance  information 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  although 
I  have  some  responsibilities  in  Congress 
in  this  field.  The  statements  that  I  have 
seen  from  DOD  are  vague,  and  in  fact,  I 
am  convinced  that  DOD  does  not  know 
how  its  own  directive  is  going  to  be  put 
into  effect.  I  think  this  is  a  computer 
product.  The  DOD  owns  nearly  a  bil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  computers  and  all 
sort  of  strange  ideas  are  being  devel- 
oped from  them.  Some  of  these  look 
good  on  paper  but  they  may  be  impracti- 
cal in  application.  As  of  yesterday,  DOD 
could  not  tell  me  the  details  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  expect  to  carry  out 
the  directive  on  the  Reserves  which  was 
announced  as  an  accomplished  fact  some 
weeks  ago. 


I  am  convinced  this  matter  has  not 
been  thought  through.  The  proposal  for 
the  Reserve  cutback  should  not  have  been 
announced  without  full  consultation 
with  Congress  and  it  should  not  be  im- 
plemented until  such  time  as  Congress 
is  furnished  with  detailed  information  on 
the  prop>osal  and  is  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  thorough  study  and 
review  and  has  acted  on  the  matter. 

I  echo  the  words  of  Senator  Stennis. 
who  holds  a  prominent  place  in  the  de- 
fense committees  of  the  Senate,  who 
said: 

Any  effort  to  change  or  alter  the  provisions 
of  the  Reserve  program  without  concur- 
rence of  the  Congress  would  constitute  a 
departure  from  the  Intent  and  instruction 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  Government  by 
the  Constitution  and  should  be  done  only 
after  full  hearings  and  with  the  consent 
and   concurrence  of   the   Congress. 

Certainly  the  action  of  the  Defense 
Department  preempted  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  Congress  and  violates  the 
spirit  of  amity  between  the  administra- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  Govern- 
ment by  not  seeking  a  cooperative  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  with  Congress. 

One  of  the  really  disturbing  things 
about  this  proposal  is  that  it  is  legisla- 
tion by  appropriation.  There  is  a  very 
strong  feeling  on  Capitol  Hill  against  by- 
passing legislative  committees.  The  pro- 
posal of  Secretary  McNamara  will  by- 
pass the  legislative  committee  and  pre- 
sent the  dismemberment  of  the  Reserves 
to  Congress  for  approval  by  a  simple  re- 
duction in  appropriations. 

Now  let  us  get  down  to  cases.  Under 
the  Kennedy  administration  we  achieved 
a  badly  needed  buildup  of  conventional 
forces  and  added  to  our  nuclear  capabil- 
ities. As  a  result  we  have  had  for  the 
past  2  or  3  years  the  best  balanced  and 
the  strongest  force  in  America's  peace- 
time history.  Now  we  are  starting  to 
whittle  away  at  that  strength.  The  cut- 
back in  the  Reserves  is  not  going  to  crip- 
ple our  defense  but  it  is  a  step  in  the 
wrong  direction.  It  leaves  a  weakness 
and  the  Reds  are  going  to  exploit  any 
military  weakness  that  they  see  in  our 
posture.  They  have  been  doing  it  for 
20  years. 

The  proposed  saving  of  $150  million 
annually  is  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of 
the  plan.  This  is  in  my  opinion  largely 
a  fallacy.  This  is  the  saving  which  is 
expected  to  result  after  the  reduction 
is  completely  accomplished.  Personnel 
funds  for  the  coming  year  have,  I  am 
told,  been  reduced  by  an  arbitrary  $150 
million  in  the  forthcoming  budget. 
This  means  nothing.  If  Congress  fails 
to  provide  enough  money  for  pay,  food, 
travel,  and  allowances,  it  is  obvious  DOD 
will  submit  a  supplementary  request. 
Persormel  must  be  paid,  fed,  clothed, 
transported,  and  housed. 

It  is  significant  that  although  reduc- 
tion of  2,600  personnel  is  claimed,  it  is 
also  admitted  that  the  increase  in  the 
National  Guard  headquarters  staff  to 
handle  added  responsibilities  will  be 
from  4,000  to  8,500.  I  am  told  there  is 
to  be  an  additional  $138  million  for 
equipment.     Congress    has    sought   for 
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years  to  have  additional  modern  equip- 
ment for  both  the  Guard  and  Reserves. 
These  two  items  automatically  eliminate 
this  year's  proposed  savins?  of  $150  mil- 
lion. The  same  could  be  true  year 
after  year.  Equipment  is  not  a  one-time 
purchase  item.  It  has  to  be  replaced  and 
modernized.  Nor  is  there  a  prospect  of 
reductions  of  the  increased  National 
Guard  staff. 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  early 
deployment  capability  and  combat  readi- 
ness will  be  improved.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished only  by  intensification  of 
training  and  improved  unit  structures. 
This  certainly  will  not  be  achieved  by 
placing  qualified  reservists  in  standby' 
status.  It  is  ridiculous  to  state  that  there 
will  be  a  place  for  all  of  them  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  This  simply  is  not  true. 
Many  of  them  are  not  in  areas  where  Na- 
tional Guard  units  are  available.  Others 
simply  do  not  fit  into  the  Guard  spaces 
that  are  open.  Reserve  units  reach  into 
the  small  towns  and  communities  which 
cannot  qualify  for  Guard  units.  They 
provide  skills  in  individual  capabilities 
which  cannot  be  utilized  in  the  Guard. 
Their  skills  will  rust  out  in  standby 
status. 

Trying  to  build  an  effective  Reserve 
organization  from  inactive  standby  re- 
servists is  like  building  a  football  team 
by  correspondence.  You  can  read  about 
passing,  punting,  end  runs,  off-tackle 
plays,  blocking,  and  so  forth,  until  you 
have  spots  before  your  eyes.  But  you 
do  not  learn  football  until  you  have  a 
playing  field  and  players.  Reservists 
can  be  effective  only  if  they  have  proper 
instruction  and  units  with  which  to  train. 

This  step  is  a  blow  at  civilian  control. 
It  strengthens  the  Pentagon  profes- 
sionals, some  of  whom  have  always 
fought  the  Reserves.  They  are  glad  to 
have  the  Reserves  for  cannon  fodder 
during  war  but  they  do  not  want  to  ac- 
cept them  as  equals  in  peacetime.  This 
action  assumes  there  will  be  no  future 
need  for  filler  and  support  units  which 
are  not  provided  by  the  Guard.  It  places 
reliance  more  specifically  on  the  profes- 
sional Army,  which  is  the  longtime  dream 
of  the  Pentagon  planners,  but  which  his- 
tory has  shown  is  not  practical  for  the 
United  States.  If  it  were  desirable  it  is 
ton  costly. 

For  years  the  Nation  has  been  told  of 
steady  improvement  in  the  status  and 
effectiveness  of  the  Reserve  components. 
There  is  not  a  word  of  testimony  in  Pen- 
tagon statements  to  the  Congress  that 
indicates  other  than  satisfaction  with 
the  capabilities  and  progress  of  training 
of  Reserve  personnel.  Now  the  ax  has 
fallen  and  the  inference  is  left  that  the 
Reserve  program  is  largely  a  failure  and 
that  expenditures  for  the  Reserves  have 
been  wasteful.  inefRcient.  and  possibly 
useless.  This  just  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
facts.  Members  of  the  Reserves  have 
to  meet  the  same  qualification  tests  that 
members  of  the  Regular  forces  meet.  Re- 
servists have  been  a  ma.ior  standby  in 
every  modern  war.  even  in  emergencies 
which  did  not  lead  to  war.  In  World 
War  II  98  percent  of  our  forces  were 
reservists  or  civilian  soldiers.  The  Ber- 
lin emergency  of  1961  and  the  Cuban 
crisis  of  1962  required  a  callup  of  Re- 


serves. In  the  latter  instance,  the  work 
of  the  Air  Force  reservists  was  simply 
outstanding  and  was  so  categorized  at 
the  highest  levels  in  the  Pentagon. 

For  years  DOD  has  sought  a  reduction 
in  the  Reserve  components.  Congress, 
which  knows  the  value  of  the  Reserves 
and  knows  it  is  the  least  costly  kind  of 
defense,  has  refused  to  accept  the  reduc- 
tion. This  is  DOD's  method  of  circum- 
venting Congress. 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  the 
Pentagon  action  brings  the  Reserve 
structure  in  line  with  contingency  war 
plans.  The  fact  is.  our  mobilization  base 
should  be  structured  to  counter  enemy 
capabilities  in  detail,  not  what  economy 
minded  comptrollers  may  conceive  the 
enemy  intends  to  do.  It  is  wishful  think- 
ing to  assume  we  can  outguess  the  Rus- 
sians or  the  Chinese  Communists.  They 
will  always  take  advantage  of  the  weak- 
nesses which  are  revealed  in  our  train- 
ing programs.  This  action  will  leave  an 
opening  as  big  as  a  barn  door  by  curtail- 
ing filler  and  support  units  and  individ- 
ual skills  needed  to  strengthen  the  Regu- 
lar forces  and  provide  personnel  for 
training. 

A  national  play  has  been  made  in  the 
press  on  the  effect  of  this  order  on  con- 
gressional reservists.  I  do  not  consider 
that  emphasis  to  be  proper.  What  will 
happen  to  the  Reserves  and  to  the  na- 
tional defense  is  much  more  significant 
and  much  more  important. 

However,  the  directive  to  eliminate  key 
public  officials  from  the  Reserve  program 
is  saying  in  effect  that  if  you  succeed  in 
Government  you  cannot  get  into  the  Re- 
serve program.  I  consider  it  a  bad  thing 
for  the  Nation  if  Congressmen  are  called 
upon  to  vote  on  defense  problems  and  to 
establish  policy  when  they  themselves 
are  exempt  from  service  in  uniform.  In 
my  opinion,  the  activities  of  key  congres- 
sional and  Government  reservists  has 
acted  as  a  leavening  influence  by 
strengthening  civilian  control  of  the 
Military  Establishment. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  reservists 
generally  are  patriotic  citizens  who  have 
given  their  service  unselfishly  because  of 
that  patriotism  and  their  desire  to  aid  in 
the  Nation's  defense.  They  get  very  lit- 
tle in  retui'n  other  than  satisfaction  in  a 
,1ob  well  done.  Arbitrarily  taking  top 
Government  officials,  and  in  some  in- 
stances industrial  leaders,  out  of  the 
Reserve  program  will  unnecessarily  deny 
the  Defense  Establishment  of  their 
know-how  and  their  experience.  It  is 
undeniable  that  the  presence  of  this 
group  has  helped  to  stimulate  the  inter- 
est of  other  reservists  and  helped  to 
encourage  their  patriotic  participation 
in  and  support  of  defense  programs. 

Here  is  another  point:  For  years  the 
Army  has  depended  very  largely  upon 
ROTC  graduates  for  young  officers. 
After  completing  their  military  obliga- 
tion, many  have  come  into  the  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  units.  The  outlook 
now  is  that  there  will  be  no  place  for 
many  of  them  in  the  Reserve  structure: 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  maintain 
their  proficiency  in  standby  assignments 
and  that  their  ROTC  training  would 
largely  be  wasted  effort.  It  is  my  infor- 
mation that  there  has  been  a  sharp  drop 


in  interest  in  ROTC  since  the  Reserve 
cutback  was  announced.  Young  men 
simply  feel  there  is  no  place  for  them 
and  no  reason  to  continue  their  interest 
in  ROTC.  They  feel,  too,  that  to  embark 
on  a  Reserve  career  from  which  they 
would  have  to  be  dropped  if  they 
achieved  prominence  in  public  life  or 
success  in  some  key  civilian  positions 
would  be  futile. 

Now,  let  us  summarize  for  a  moment. 
The  proposed  cutback  of  the  Reserves 
has  not  been  thought  through.  It  was 
prepared  in  secret  and  based  upon  com- 
puter studies,  not  upon  military  require- 
ments. It  will  cost  the  Nation  150,000 
trained  reservists.  The  savings  are 
doubtful.  The  loss  of  know-how  and  ex- 
perience can  be  serious  to  the  Defense 
Establishment.  The  action  preempts  the 
functions  of  Congress  and  proposes  leg- 
islation by  appropriation  without  de- 
tailed consideration  by  the  properly  con- 
stituted legislative  committees. 

No  one  questions  that  there  can  be  im- 
provements in  the  Resei-ves,  just  as  there 
can  be  improvements  in  the  National 
Guard  and  in  the  Regular  Forces.  In 
fact.  Congress  has  sought  for  years  to 
strengthen  and  improve  both  the  Guard 
and  the  Reserves  without  full  support 
from  the  Pentagon.  Regardless  of  the 
weaknesses,  the  treatment  which  is  pre- 
scribed is  worse  than  the  cure.  This  is 
like  amputating  a  foot  to  remove  a 
thorn.  The  Reserve  components  repre- 
sent a  prudent  and  wise  investment  by 
the  American  taxpayers,  with  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  officers  and  men  orga- 
nized in  a  modern  system,  carefully 
worked  out  under  laws  enacted  on  the 
basis  of  long  experience. 

I  have  discussed  only  the  Army  Re- 
serves. What  I  have  said  may  soon  apply 
equally  to  the  Air  Force  Reserves,  Navy 
Reserves,  and  even  the  National  Guard. 
The  day  of  total  dismemberment  of  the 
Reserve  components  may  be  approach- 
ing. It  is  well  to  be  alerted  to  this  pos- 
sibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  v/ish  now  to  submit  a 
point  by  point  discussion  of  some  of  the 
claims  made  in  support  of  the  Reserve 
cutback. 

First  claim :  The  early  deployment  ca- 
pability and  combat  readiness  of  the  Re- 
serve Forces  will  be  significantly  im- 
proved. 

The  facts :  Improved  early  deployment 
capability  and  improved  combat  readi- 
ness can  only  be  obtained  by  an  inten- 
sification of  training  and  an  improved 
unit  structure  of  competent,  well  quali- 
fied, experienced  officers  and  noncom- 
missioned officers  to  bring  them  closer  to 
the  readiness  level  of  the  active  duty  di- 
visions. Nothing  in  the  plan  will  bring 
them  closer  to  this  level. 

The  National  Guard  divisions  can  con- 
tribute no  more  than  Reserve  divisions 
toward  this  objective. 

Second  claim:  The  plan  brings  the  Re- 
serve structure  in  line  with  the  contin- 
gency war  plans  and  the  related  equip- 
ment program. 

The  facts:  The  expression  "our  con- 
tingency war  plans"  connotes  secret, 
exhaustive  studies  of  a  probable  enemy's 
capabilities,  his  intentions,  his  probable 
courses  of  action  and  our  plans  to  counter 
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them.  As  used  in  this  case,  it  is  a  catch- 
phrase  to  rationalize  a  reduction  in 
force. 

War  plans  contingent  upon  what?  A 
partial  mobilization  of  100,000  men; 
500,000  men;  M-day  requirements;'  M 
plus  3  months;  M  plus  6  months?  This 
can  be  expanded  and  contracted  like  an 
accordion  to  rationalize  any  figure  the 
Secretary  may  decide  to  use. 

The  fact  is  that  our  mobilization  base 
should  be  structured  to  counter  enemy 
capabilities;  not  what  economy-minded 
comptrollers  may  conceive  the  enemy's 
intentions  to  be.  Neither  the  Joint 
Chiefs  nor  the  Army  military  planners, 
responsible  for  Reserve  mobilization,  pro- 
duced or  conceived  the  proposed  plan. 

Third  claim:  The  plan  would  produce 
increased  readiness  of  the  units  in  the 
Reserve  and  National  Guard. 

The  facts:  Obviously,  this  statement  is 
without  validity  for  it  will  destroy  the 
units  of  the  Army  Preserve. 

Fourth  claim :  The  plan  would  stream- 
line the  management  structure  of  the 
Army  Reserve  forces  and  would  result  in 
a  cost  savings  of  $150  miUion  per  year. 

The  facts:  The  plan  actually  destroys 
the  well  thought  out  corps  command  sys- 
tem, established  with  congressional  ap- 
proval in  1957,  which  gave  direct  mili- 
tary, management,  and  training  control 
to  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  through  his 
corps  commanders  and  places  the  man- 
agement of  the  only  Reserve  force  left  to 
the  Army  under  the  National  Guard  bu- 
reau system  which  was  established  in 
1933,  and  which  operates  through  the 
Governors  of  the  States. 

The  elimination  of  the  corps  system 
will  save  2,500  management  and  staff 
personnel,  but  the  "streamlining"  of  the 
management  structure  as  proposed  will 
increase  full-time  support  personnel  at- 
tached to  State  headquarters  from  4,000 
to  8,500  personnel. 

Any  savings  realized  will  be  from  a 
reduction  in  force  of  trained  personnel 
amounting  to  150,000  paid  drill  reserv- 
ists with  a  consequent  shrinkage  of  the 
mobilization  base.  The  merger  action 
itself  will  increase,  not  reduce,  costs. 

Fifth  claim:  The  program  will  in- 
volve the  transfer  of  the  unit  structure 
of  the  Army  Reserve  into  the  National 
Guard. 

The  facts:  Neither  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  nor  the  Secretai-y  of  the  Army 
has  the  authority  to  transfer  Army  Re- 
serve units  into  the  National  Guard. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  can  only 
do  this  by  the  indirect  method  of  dis- 
establishing Army  units  and  establish- 
ing additional  National  Guard  units  in 
localities  where  he  wishes  the  transfer 
to  take  place,  and  hope  that  the  per- 
sonnel attached  to  the  Army  units  will 
volunteer  to  enlist  in  the  National  Guard. 
He  must  also  hope  that  the  officers  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  adjutant  general  of 
the  State  concerned. 

The  new  plan  could  kill  the  "6-month 
program"  into  which  much  cost  and 
effort  has  gone.  The  net  result  can 
be  heavy  losses  of  experienced  noncom- 
missioned officers  and  of  the  obligated 
enlisted  personnel  followed  by  an  ex- 
tensive and  costly  National  Guard  re- 
cruiting   campaign    to    replace    these 


losses.     In  that  case  the  replacements 
would  be  less  well  trained. 

Sixth  claim:  The  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
will  consist  entirely  ef  individuals, 
rather  than  units  and  would  provide 
individual  trainees  for  the  units  at  sum- 
mer camps  or  upon  mobilization. 

The  facts:  This  means  that  the  Army 
Reserve  will  no  longer  be  a  reserve  as 
such  but  will  be  a  list  of  names  subject 
to  mobilization.  Many  ROTC  officers. 
ex-Regular  officers  who  accept  Reserve 
commissions.  Reserve  officers  with  ex- 
tensive active  duty  experience,  experi- 
enced enlisted  men  and  noncommis- 
sioned officers  with  2  or  more  years  of 
active  duty — the  cream  of  the  Army 
Reserve— will  have  no  place  to  go  or 
train. 

With  the  abolition  of  the  corps  system 
and  without  a  centralized  electronic  data 
processing  system,  the  clock  would  be 
turned  back  30  years.  We  would  be  re- 
verting to  a  system  similar  to  that  of  pre- 
World  War  II,  which  has  proven  ineffec- 
tive. 

Seventh  claim:  Under  the  plan,  the 
paid  drill  strength  will  be  550,000  well- 
equipped,  well-trained  officers  and  men; 
all  in  the  National  Guard. 

The  facts:  The  statement  is  true  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  paid  drill  strength 
of  the  Reserve  force  available  to  the 
Army  will  be  reduced  to  550,000  from 
the  strength  of  700,000  found  necessary 
to  the  national  defense  in  the  past  by 
the  Defense  Department,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  the  Congress  to  meet  the 
Army's  initial  mobilization  requirements. 

The  plan  projects  full  equipment  for 
the  consolidated  force.  It  costs  $126  mil- 
lion to  equip  a  standard  infantry  divi- 
sion. The  cost  of  equipping  two  addi- 
tional divisions  and  five  additional  bri- 
gades would  be  8585  million.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  1966  is  said  to  include 
only  $138  million  for  Reserve  equipment. 

Then  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  a 
letter  from  the  able  pen  of  Col.  John  T. 
Carlton,  as  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  Januai-y  12,  1965: 

Reserve  Viewpoint 

Yowc  editorial  of  January  3  fails  to  meet 
the  issue  properly  raised  by  the  critics  of  the 
proposal  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  merge 
the  Army  Reserve  with  the  Army  National 
Guard.  This  plan  Is  an  unwarranted  weak- 
ening of  our  military  strength  by  a  decision 
without  appropriate  advice  from  those  given 
this  assignment. 

Somehow  you  have  fallen  into  the  error 
of  many  of  those  who  have  sought  to  attack 
the  Reserves  by  viewing  service  in  the  mili- 
tary as  some  sort  of  boondoggle  which  Is 
sought  to  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of 
those  participating.  Military  service  by  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  Is  arduous,  often  un- 
pleasant, and  sometimes  fatal.  It  Is  endured 
by  law,  for  the  most  part,  as  a  public  duty 
which  must  be  done. 

Your  reference  to  "advantages  and  bene- 
fits" reflects  to  us  an  unfamlllarlty  with  the 
requirements  of  military  service.  Congress 
voted  certain  Incentives  by  law  not  to  bene- 
fit Individual  participants,  but  to  benefit 
the  Nation  by  Inducing  men,  in  a  continu- 
ing stream,  to  serve  In  the  Reserves  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  cold  war. 

Your  charge  that  someone  Is  making  a 
case   for  flabblness   Is   emotional   nonsense. 

In  the  early  post-World  War  n  days  and  In 
every  session  of  Congress  since  this  associa- 


tion has  continually  urged  the  high  stand- 
ards of  fitness  and  qualification  for  Re- 
serves on  an  equal  basis  with  the  require- 
ments for  the  Regular  service.  The  Reserve 
Officer  Personnel  Act,  enacted  In  1955  and 
improved  by  the  omnibus  amendments  In 
1960  on  the  basis  of  a  5-year  experience,  made 
certain  the  vigor  and  readiness  was  achieved 
and  maintained. 

Surely  you  must  realize,  as  should  every 
thinking  American,  that  Mr.  McNamara's 
criticism  of  the  Reserve  divisions  for 
being  understrength  and  underequlpped 
is  an  invalid  and  unfair  criticism.  The 
current  administration  In  the  Pentagon 
has  had  4  years  complete  authority  over  the 
entire  military  structure;  their  present  state 
must  be  entirely  the  fault  of  the  Pentagon 
which  has  restricted  recruiting  authority, 
withheld  funds,  and  denied  them  equipment. 
Yet,  It  apparently  Is  going  to  take  another 
congressional  Investigation  to  make  this 
clear,  Just  as  It  did  only  2  years  ago  when  an 
official  Investigation  was  required  to  over- 
turn stones  in  order  to  place  responsibility 
for  maladministration  of  the  Reserves. 

The  present  Reserve  system  provides  for 
continuous  training,  which  means  regular 
Improvement  in  knowledge,  skills,  and  tech- 
niques as  Is  provided  for  our  Active  forces. 

One  of  Secretary  McNamara's  first  acts  was 
to  abolish  the  offices  of  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Reserves  In  the  various  military  services,  thus 
depriving  this  great  element  of  our  national 
security  force  of  any  champion  on  the  secre- 
tariat level  who  both  understand  and  could 
speak  for  their  cause — which  Is  the  cause  of 
the  United  States. 

We  are  now  paying  the  price  for  that  omis- 
sion In  the  failures  both  In  the  Pentagon 
and  out  of  the  Pentagon  to  fairly  evaluate 
and  report  what  always  has  been  the  major 
strength  of  our  Nation — the  cltlzen-soldler 
force  which  Is  found  In  every  walk  of  life,  In 
every  community,  and  In  every  age  group  of 
America.  An  objective  and  Impartial  Inves- 
tigation, of  the  type  for  which  Congressman 
Hebert  Is  far  famed,  must  develop  whether 
what  faults  there  are  can  be  corrected  by 
turning  over  the  Reserve  forces  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau  (in  Its  seml-lndepend- 
ence  from  Federal  authority)  and  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  States  who  have  no  responsibility 
for  natural  seciurlty,  and  cannot  be  held  re- 
sponsible therefor. 

John  T.  Carlton. 
Colonel,  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  Execu- 
tive Director,  Reserve  Officers  As- 
sociation. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UN- 
ION 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  would  like  to  make  an 
announcement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  accordance  with  the 
bylaws  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  In- 
terparliamentary Group  win  be  held  on 
January  18,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  S-126, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
hearing  room,  in  the  Senate  wing  of  the 
Capitol  Building.  The  agenda  will  in- 
clude a  report  from  the  retiring  Presi- 
dent, the  report  of  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, the  election  of  group  officers,  and 
plans  for  the  1965  conference.  All  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  members  of  the  U.S. 
group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 
All  Members  are  invited  to  attend. 


cxi- 
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IN    SUPPORT   OF   BILL   TO   REPEAL 
RETAILERS  EXCISE  TAXES 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  ^Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent Ihat  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Byrnes)  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in.  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michi;-;an? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  again  introducing  a  bill 
to  repeal  the  excise  taxes  on  toilet  prep- 
arations, jewelry  and  related  items, 
Jadies'  handbags,  luggage  and  the  like, 
and  furs  and  fur-trimmed  coats.  My  bill 
would  repeal  these  taxes  effective  im- 
mediately upon  enactment.  When  I 
offered  a  proposal  to  phase  out  the  re- 
tailers excise  taxes  in  the  88th  Congress, 
it  was  rejected  by  a  party-line  vote  of  207 
to  185  with  all  Republicans  save  one  sup- 
porting repeal.  Now  that  the  Johnson 
administration  apparently  agrees  that 
the  retailers  exci.se  taxes  should  be  re- 
pealed. I  see  no  reason  for  delaying  con- 
gre.ssional  action. 

I  think  that  we  will  inflict  irreparable 
damage  to  many  small  retailers  and 
manufacturers  if  we  delay  the  repeal  of 
the  retailers  excise  taxes,  while  we  con- 
sider recommendations  of  the  Johnson 
administration  with  respect  to  other  ex- 
cises. In  the  case  of  articles  taxed  at 
consumer  level,  there  will  be  a  tendency 
to  defer  purchases  pending  repeal  of  the 
tax.  This  could  wreck,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, the  businesses  of  many  small  busi- 
nessmen. In  order  to  minimize  as  much 
a-s  pos.sible  this  adverse  effect,  repeal  of 
the  taxes  should  be  accelerated.  For  this 
reason.  I  propose  that  we  consider  these 
taxes  separately  and.  since  everyone 
agrees  that  the  taxes  .should  be  repealed, 
we  take  such  action  immediately. 

I  have  long  held  the  view,  shared  by 
the  Republicans  on  the  committee,  that 
the  retailers  excise  taxes  are  a  "nui- 
sance," and  should  have  been  repealed, 
irrespective  of  any  action  with  respect 
to  otlier  taxes.  In  fact,  it  was  the  Repub- 
lican majority  in  the  83d  Congress  who 
reduced  these  same  taxes  from  the  1943 
rate  of  20  percent  to  the  existing  rate  of 
10  percent. 

These  retailers  excise  taxes  were 
adopted  in  1941,  in  part,  as  an  emergency 
tax  measure  durini'.  World  War  II.  Aside 
from  revenue  considerations,  the  rate  was 
increased  from  10  percent  to  20  percent 
in  1943  in  order  to  discourage  the  manu- 
facturer from  producing  these  items  and 
to  di.scourage  the  consumer  from  buying 
them.  In  1954.  the  1941  rate  was  rein- 
stated at  10  percent  where  it  has  re- 
mained for  the  past  10  years. 

These  retailers  excise  taxes  are  di- 
rected particularly  against  women. 
Since  there  are  no  other  comparable  Fed- 
eral sales  taxes,  the  taxes  also  discrim- 
inate against  the  items  being  taxed  at 
the  retail  level.  Furthermore,  the  taxes 
constitute  an  invasion  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  field  of  consumer 
sales  taxes,  which  has  traditionally  been 
reserved  to  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Finally,  and  most  important, 
these  retailers  excise  taxes  constitute  a 


very  serious  administrative  burden  and 
are  extremely  onerous  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  small  retail  merchants.  For 
these  reasons.  I  believe  that  repeal  of 
the.se  taxes  is  long  overdue. 


'NEED    FOR    IMMEDIATE   TIGHTEN- 
ING OF  SECURITY  MEASURES 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Minshall)  may  ex- 
tend Ills  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Inva- 
sion of  the  House  floor  on  opening  day 
of  this  Congress  by  a  man  costumed  as 
a  minstrel  points  up  the  need  for  im- 
mediate tightening  of  security  measures 
at  entrances  to  both  the  floor  and  gallery 
of  this  Chamber. 

Despite  a  cordon  of  uniformed  Metro- 
politan Police  and  plainclotho.smen,  sup- 
plementing Capitol  Police  and  doonnen, 
the  night  of  that  same  day  an  unau- 
thorized person  was  escorted  from  the 
floor  only  moments  before  the  President 
of  the  United  States  delivered  his  state 
of  tlie  Union  message.  This  individual 
was  recognized  and  pointed  out  by  one 
of  our  colleagues,  who  identified  him  as 
a  known  "crackpot."  How  he  gained  ac- 
cess to  the  floor  is  a  mystery. 

Every  veteran  Member  of  the  House 
knows  the  ease  with  which  strangers 
can  wander  onto  the  floor  almost  at  will. 
Every  Member  can  look  up  and  see  the 
bullet  scars  in  the  ceiling  of  this  Cham- 
ber, grim  reminders  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
nationalist  attack  on  March  1,  1954, 
from  the  gallery. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  we  do  not  want 
a  security  barrier  to  separate  American 
citizens  from  their  national  legislators. 
We  do  not  want  Capitol  Hill  turned  into 
a  garrison.  But  in  the  name  of  com- 
monscnse  we  should  observe  ordinai-y 
precautions  which  will  protect  both 
Members  on  the  floor  and  spectators  in 
the  gallery  from  tlje  dangers  inherent  in 
random  excursions  into  the  Chamber 
by  strangers. 

My  words  of  concern  are  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  a  lack  of  appreciation  for  the 
tireless  efforts  of  our  good  friends  Zeake 
Johnson.  "Fish  Bait"  Miller,  or  Carl 
Schamp.  They  are  doing  the  best  pos- 
sible job  with  the  men  and  the  guide- 
lines pnpvided  them  by  the  House.  All 
of  them  express  constant  anxiety  over  the 
security  situation. 

The  facts  are  that  if  a  tragedy  should 
occur  in  this  Chamber  it  would  be  the 
fault  of  the  Members,  not  theirs.  At  the 
present  time,  for  example,  the  House 
Police  Board  includes  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  the  Doorkeeper,  and  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol.  It  also  should  include 
ranking  Members  of  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

The  House  has  not  insisted  that  its 
p>olice  force  meet  minimum  qualifications 
nor  undergo  minimum  training  for  police 
duty.  Whether  or  not  the  police  should 
be  removed  from  patronage  is  debatable; 
what  is  not  debatable  is  that  Capitol 


Hill's  uniformed  men  should  not  be  ap- 
pointed unless  they  meet  minimum  police 
standards,  and  unless  they  are  fully 
prepared  through  adequate  professional 
training  for  police  work.  Physical  quali- 
fications should  be  required  for  the  posi- 
tion of  doorman  as  well. 

Adequate  security  should  be  provided 
every  day  that  the  House  is  in  session. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  it  was  a  rela- 
tively quiet  Monday,  a  District  day,  when 
the  Puerto  Ricans  opened  fire  on  the 
floor. 

There  are  countless  facets  to  the  secu- 
rity problem,  sufficient  to  call  for  intro- 
duction of  a  resolution  creating  a  special 
committee  to  investigate  security  meas- 
ures and  to  report  its  recommendations 
to  the  House  within  a  period  of  30  days, 

I  am  introducing  such  a  resolution 
today,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  com- 
mittee be  composed  of  three  Democratic 
and  two  Republican  Members  of  the 
House  to  be  named  by  the  leadership. 

At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  include  the 
text  of  an  editorial  from  the  January  9 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  expressing  alarm 
over  the  security  situation : 

More  Security  for  Congressmen 

In  a  nation  alerted  to  the  need  for  security 
safeguards  for  public  ofTiclals  by  the  as- 
sassination of  President  Kennedy,  the  Inci- 
dent on  the  House  floor  in  Wa.shlngton,  Mon- 
day, in  which  a  member  of  the  American 
Nazi  party  created  a  .scene  comes  as  a  shock. 

The  intruder,  wearing  blackface  makeup, 
black  tights  and  a  stovepipe  hat,  ran  out 
on  the  floor  shortly  after  Congress  convened. 
The  fact  that  he  was  promptly  seized  by 
police  docs  not  lessen  the  seriousness  of  the 
breaching  of  security  protection  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

Adding  to  the  gravity  of  the  affair  is  that 
the  Chamber  was  the  scene  a  few  liours  later 
of  President  Johnson's  state  of  the  Union 
address.  Since  this  individual  was  able  to 
penetrate  Into  the  Chamber,  wearing  garish 
attire  that  should  liave  made  him  so  con- 
spicuous that  he  should  have  been  pre- 
vented from  entering  the  Capitol,  it  brings 
a  question  as  to  how  extensive  was  security 
preparation  in  advance  of  the  President's 
appearance. 

Had  the  intruder  been  armed  or  carrying 
explosives,  a  terrible  toll  might  have  been 
taken  among  the  Congressmen  and  author- 
ized spectators. 

The  incident  should  result  in  prompt 
tightening  of  security  measures  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  The  Capitol  police  force 
is  composed  of  political  appointees,  many  of 
them  lacking  in  police  training  or  experi- 
ence. Admission  to  the  spectators'  galleries 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  is  too  easily  ob- 
tained.    Stricter   regulation   is   necessary. 

The  incident  Monday  could  have  resem- 
bled that  of  March  1,  1954,  when  four  Puerto 
Rican  nationalists  in  the  House  Gallery  shot 
down  five  Congressmen.  Following  that  at- 
tack, precautions  were  tightened,  but  in 
the  intervening  years  have  grown  lax,  as 
demonstrated  Monday. 

The  Nation  has  entrusted  its  affairs  to 
the  Members  of  Congress.  Their  safety  while 
serving  the  Nation  should  be  assured. 


TO   MEET   THE   SOVIET   ECONOMIC 
CHALLENGE 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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there    objection 
gentleman  from 


The  SPEAKER.  Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bat- 
tles of  the  cold  war  are  fought  on  many 
fronts,  in  space  technology,  the  minds  of 
men  and  the  complexities  of  interna- 
tional trade  and  economics.  These  are 
difficult  battles  in  which  the  advantage 
goes  not  to  brute  strength  but  to  ideas. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  cold 
war  battles  is  fought  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national commerce,  and  this  was  one  of 
the  bases  for  the  enactment  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  in  the  87th  Congress.  To 
win  in  the  area  of  international  econom- 
ics, we  and  our  free  world  allies  must 
keep  strong  the  trade  links  which  bind 
us  and  those  which  harmonize  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  uncommitted  nations  with 
the  economics  of  the  Western  alliance. 

The  use  of  international  trade  as  a 
weapon  in  international  relations  is  as 
old  as  commerce  itself.  It  is  a  refined 
game,  played  for  high  stakes.  We  must 
master  it  if  we  are  to  be  secure  against 
the  threat  of  the  international  Commu- 
nist movement. 

The  United  States  and  its  allies  have 
some  important  advantages  in  this  con- 
test. We  are  far  stronger  than  our 
opponents  economically.  In  this  con- 
text. I  should  like  to  make  note  of  the 
excellent  work  which  has  been  done  by 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in  bring- 
ing the  facts  of  the  comparative  eco- 
nomic strength  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  light.  Through  the 
efforts  of  this  committee,  and  the  gen- 
erous cooperation  of  experts  throughout 
the  country,  much  valuable  information 
in  this  field  has  been  brought  to  a  focus. 
And  the  inevitable  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  this  information  is  the 
superiority  of  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world's  economy  over  that  of  the 
Soviets. 

This  is  not  to  dismiss  the  threat  which 
the  Soviet  Union  poses,  however.  The 
Soviet  economy  is  strong — overwhelming 
unless  matched  by  the  economic  force 
of  the  free  world  leaders.  And,  as  a 
controlled  economy,  it  can  be  used  in 
ways  v/hich  are  not  open  to  the  eco- 
nomic or  political  leaders  of  our  free 
economy.  The  Soviet  economy  is  sub- 
ject to  manipulation  for  the  ends  of  the 
political  state.  There  need  be  no  eco- 
nomic justification  for  these  acts;  their 
political  impact  is  the  profit  they  seek. 
Thus  the  Soviet  economy  can  be  used 
effectively  in  spot  situations,  concen- 
trating its  strength  in  predetermined 
areas,  even  against  the  stronger  and 
sounder  Western  economies.       / 

The  examples  of  such  use  are  legion. 
Basically  they  come  down  to  a  pattern 
not  unlike  that  of  the  classical  monop- 
oly. The  monopolist,  or  the  Soviet 
international  trader,  chooses  a  market 
v.ithin  which  to  operate  and  by  cutrate, 
cutthroat  tactics  drives  all  competition 
from  the  market.  Then  each  seeks  his 
own  profits:  The  monopolist  by  forcing 
prices  up  where  there  is  no  longer  any 
competition  to  keep  them  down  and  the 
Communist  by  infiltrating  the  economic 
and  political  structure  of  the  trade  part- 
ner it  has  chosen  and  welding  it  irrev- 


ocably to  the  Communist  bloc.  Or  the 
Communist  goal  may  be  merely  to  dis- 
rupt a  mutually  advantageous  trade  re- 
lationship between  two  countries  outside 
of  the  Communist  bloc.  In  either  event 
the  result  is  detrimental  to  the  goals  of 
the  free  world. 

The  immediate  targets  of  the  Soviets 
in  such  a  spot  economic  invasion  are  the 
free  world  companies  doing  business  in 
a  particular  place.  It  is  only  through 
driving  them  from  the  market  that  the 
Soviet  goals  can  be  achieved,  and  they 
cannot  long  stand  against  the  concen- 
trated strength  of  the  Soviet  economy, 
which  is  willing  to  weaken  itself  overall 
for  the  chance  of  a  particular  victory. 

To  effectively  counteract  this  threat  of 
Soviet  economic  pressure,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Trad- 
ing Corporation.  This  bill  would  create 
a  corporate  body  under  the  aegis  of  the 
U.S.  Government  which  would  provide 
assistance  to  private  enterprises  against 
whom  the  weight  of  Soviet  economic 
might  is  asserted  in  particular  market 
areas.  It  would  help  nullify  the  short- 
range  competitive  advantage  of  the  So- 
viet controlled  economy  and  place 
American  businesses  in  a  position  to  com- 
pete sucessfully  with  the  tactics  of  the 
Soviets  in  this  phase  of  cold  war  battling. 
The  powers  of  the  Corporation  are  made 
broad  in  the  bill,  for  great  flexibility  will 
be  necessary  to  counter  the  broad  range 
of  challenges  in  the  complex  field  of  in- 
ternational commerce.  Basically,  how- 
ever, the  Corporation  will  be  a  service 
unit  for  American  business,  not  control- 
ling or  coercing  it  but  standing  ready  to 
assist  when  the  challenge  of  concen- 
trated economic  power  is  placed  against 
our  flrms. 

This  will  not  end  the  competition  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  world's  market- 
places. There  is  no  one  easy  way  in 
which  we  can  achieve  victory.  This  is 
one  step,  however,  which  will  help 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  in  meeting  the 
Communist  threat. 


NATIONAL  PASSPORT  POLICY 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Government  should,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, encourage  our  people  to  travel. 
Close  and  friendly  relations  with  the 
other  countries  of  the  world  and  a  deep- 
er understanding  of  the  world  can  be 
gained  for  this  country  by  continuing 
and  increasing  the  flow  of  American  vis- 
itors traveling  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Such  visitors  are  often  called  ambassa- 
dors of  good  will.  This  is  not  entirely 
correct,  however,  for  while  there  may  be 
certain  parallels  between  the  actions  of 
our  diplomats  and  our  traveling  Ameri- 
can public,  the  people  who  venture  to 
other  countries  on  their  own  have  a 


chance  for  the  type  of  person-to-person 
contact  which,  by  the  nature  of  the  oflB- 
cial  duties  of  the  diplomat,  are  un- 
matched. Our  visitors  abroad  have  the 
chance  to,  and  do,  make  the  close  per- 
sonal contacts  which,  more  than  any 
treaty,  can  insure  international  friend- 
ship. 

It  should  be  the  job,  then,  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  facilitate  in  every  way  the 
flow  of  Americans  to  the  other  countries 
of  the  world  where  people  are  anxious  to 
know  more  of  us  and  to  meet  us.  As  a 
step  in  that  direction,  I  have  today  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  establish  a  national 
passport  policy  and  to  reorient  the  ad- 
ministrative functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  this  area  to  the  greater 
accomplishment  of  this  policy.  It  calls 
for  a  recognition  of  the  beneficial  effects 
of  travel  upon  our  international  rela- 
tionships; it  seeks  a  minimization  of 
travel  restrictions  and  impediments. 

At  the  same  time  that  it  calls  for  an 
emphasis  on  travel  and  an  elimination 
of  the  burdensome  formalities  that  ac- 
company international  travel,  this  bill 
recognizes  the  clear  and  present  dajiger 
which  the  international  Communist  con- 
spiracy poses  to  this  country  and  to  the 
free  world  and  it  makes  specific  provi- 
sion for  limitations  of  the  right  to  travel 
in  cases  in  which  this  would  work  to  the 
detriment  of  America  or  where  such 
travel  would  be  dangerous  to  the  indi- 
vidual. 

I  believe  that  much  can  be  done  to  en- 
courage Americans  to  travel  abroad  and 
make  the  kind  of  contacts  that  help  ce- 
ment a  free  and  harmonious  world.  This 
bill,  to  establish  a  national  passport  pol- 
icy, and  to  establish  an  administrative 
mechanism  to  support  this  policy,  would 
help  us  achieve  the  goals  which  are  pos- 
sible through  friendly  international 
travel. 


TAX  CLASSIFICATION  OF  DEBIT 
LIFE  INSURANCE  SALESMEN 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  those  who 
are  classified  as  "outside  salesmen"  are 
allowed  to  take  as  deductions  from  gross 
income,  the  ordinary  and  necessary  ex- 
penses of  their  business  activities.  What 
this  means,  in  effect,  is  that  having  this 
status,  one  may  take  this  form  of  deduc- 
tion to  reach  adjusted  gross  income  and 
then  may  take  either  the  standard  10- 
percent  deduction  or  his  itemized  deduc- 
tions to  compute  his  taxable  income. 

At  present,  most  life  insurance  sales- 
men are  classifled  as  outside  salesmen. 
One  group,  however,  the  so-called  debit 
life  insurance  salesmen,  are  not  and,  be- 
cause of  the  similarity  in  the  job  and  the 
means  of  doing  it  between  debit  salesmen 
and  other  life  insurance  salesmen,  I  have 
today  introduced  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 62(2)  (D)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
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Code  to  equalize  treatment  of  these  two 
groups. 

Both  of  these  groups  of  insurance 
salesmen  must  hold  the  same  license  for 
their  i^rofession  and  both  soil  basically 
the  same  lines  of  insurance.  The  debit 
afrint.  l»ovvevcr,  sells  industrial  in.surance 
in  addition  to  the  other  lines  of  in.sur- 
ance. These  sales  involve  work  away 
from  the  employer's  place  of  business  and 
much  out-of-pocket  expense  for  the 
asent.  Industrial  life  insurance  is  sub- 
ject to  cancellation  at  will  by  the  insured 
and  the  premiums  on  it  are  small  and  fall 
due  weekly  or  monthly.  The  agent  must 
collect  the  premiums  and  each  collection 
is,  in  es.sence,  a  new  sale.  These  debit 
agents  are  salesmen  primarily  and  not 
collectors  and  drawing  a  distinction  be- 
tween them  and  other  insurance  agents 
on  the  basis  of  a  collateral  collection 
function  is  unwarranted  for  purposes  of 
the  outside  salesmen  section  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 


PULL  RIGHTS  OF  CI'nZENSHIP  FOR 
AMERICAN  DEPENDENCIES 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
openiniT  day  of  the  89th  Congress,  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  269.  a  bill  to  authorize  that 
the  Virgin  Islands  be  incorporated  in  the 
State  of  Florida,  provided  that  the  in- 
corporation is  approved  by  free  elections 
in  the  Virgin  Islands  and  in  Florida. 

My  reason  for  introducing  this  legis- 
lation is  that  I  am  apprehensive  that 
pressure  upon  the  United  States  in  the 
United  Nations  and  other  sources  may 
make  it  dilFicult  for  the  United  States  to 
retain  the  territoi-y  as  part  of  our  coun- 
try. The  recent  U.N.  Committee  of  24 
Report,  dealing  v.ith  colonialism,  was 
critical  of  our  Nation's  control  over  the 
V'irsin  Island  territory.  The  antico- 
lonialism  ground  swell  should  not  and 
cannot  be  overlooked  by  our  country; 
and  the  fact  that  since  1944  one-third 
of  the  world's  populaiion  has  become  in- 
dependent is  evidence  enough  that  the 
trend  toward  anticolonialism  is  a  definite 
throat  to  our  retaining  our  dependencies. 
This  includes  not  only  the  Virgin  Islands, 
but  American  Samoa  and  Guam  as  well. 

I  am  very  interested  that  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  our  other  dependencies  be 
retained  by  our  Government,  and  it 
.seems  to  me  that  the  most  logical  and 
feasible  future  course  for  the  United 
States  to  take  with  regard  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  would  be  to  incorporate  them  in 
a  state  of  the  United  States.  Originally, 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  allow  the  Virgin 
Islanders  and  the  people  of  Florida  to 
vote  on  the  idea  of  incorporation  in  Flor- 
ida. However,  from  both  the  mainland 
and  islands  sources  there  has  been  a 
demand  for  a  broader  choice.  I  have 
introduced  a  substitute  measure  today 
that  would  allow  the  Virgin  Islanders  to 
vote  for  a  union  with  any  Stat€.  and  if 
they  favor  this,  a  choice  as  to  what  State 
they  might  want  to  be  attached  to. 


In  a  recent  meeting  with  Gov.  Ralph 
Paiewonsky,  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  a  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  the  fine 
Americans  living  in  the  islands,  he  point- 
ed out  that  another  State  besides  Florida 
might  be  considered  by  some  people  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  as  better  suited  to 
incorporation  with  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  that  is  the  reason  for  my  substitute 
measure. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  the  Virgin  Islands  Constitutional 
Convention,  now  in  session  in  St.  Croix, 
V.I..  has  presented  .several  suggestions 
for  stronger  ties  to  the  mainland  United 
States.  However,  those  suggestions  fall 
sliort  of  my  proposal  which  would  allow 
the  islanders  to  vote  not  only  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  also 
Senators  and  Congres.smen.  My  pro- 
po.sal  would  allow  full  rights  of  citi'/en- 
.ship  on  an  equal  ba.sis  with  the  180 
million  Americans  living  in  the  50  States. 

The  anticolonialism  threat  imperils 
the  basic  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  its  control  over  its  territories  and  pos- 
sessions. A  halfway  approach  to  full 
rights  of  citizenship1:annot  be  an  answer, 
and  the  sooner  we  settle  this  fully  the 
better  it  will  be  for  everybody. 

The  fact  of  self-government  and  al- 
lowing citizens  to  vote  for  President  and 
representatives  in  the  Congress  can  be 
accompli.shcd  by  my  legislation.  It 
would  take  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  allow  American  citizens  in  a  territory 
to  vote  even  for  the  President. 

Permanent  attachment  of  the  Virgin 
Lslands.  American  Samoa  and  Guam, 
with  full  citizenship  rights  might  also  be 
accomplished  by  establishment  of  a  sep- 
arate state  combining  all  of  these  de- 
pendencies, which  might  also  include 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  is  in  the  national  interest  to  provide 
full  rights  of  citizenship  to  these  people, 
and  particularly  to  the  Virgin  Islanders. 
The  defense  and  national  security  value 
of  the  territory  and  its  strategic  location 
in  the  Caribbean  area  are  my  principal 
concerns  in  the  retention  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  as  a  concrete  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  bought  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  1917  from  Denmark 
for  defense  reasons.  We  cannot  afford 
to  throw  that  defense  value  away. 

The  incorporation  would  serve  as  a 
cultural  bridge  between  North  and  South 
America  for  a  greater  exchange  of  ideas 
and  interests,  and  the  tourism  Industry 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  would  be  greatly 
enhanced  with  a  closer  tie  to  the  main- 
land. I  know  of  nothing  that  the  is- 
lands now  have  which  would  be  in  any 
way  endangered  or  diminished  by  such 
a  union.  The  Virgin  Islands  with  35,000 
people  is  about  the  size  of  the  average 
Florida  county,  and  it  is  much  too  small 
to  be  considered  for  statehood,  and  this 
is  also  true  of  other  U.S.  possessions, 
Guam,  with  67.044  people,  and  American 
Samoa,  with  20.051  people. 

In  our  modern  times  with  rapid  trans- 
portation, distances  such  as  are  involved 
here  arer.no  longer  a  serious  problem. 
If  you  look  at  the  much  greater  dis- 
tances from  the  outermost  inhabited  is- 
lands of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  compared 
with  the  1,100  miles  from  Florida  to  the 


Virgin  Islands  you  can  see  that  this  is 
nothing  very  exceptional. 

The  State  Department  and  the  Interior 
Department  are  both  concerned  over  the 
future  of  our  possessions,  not  only  in  the 
light  of  the  anticolonialism  threat,  but 
also  in  the  right  of  all  citizens  to  have 
full  citizenship.  In  a  recent  press  con- 
ference. Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  Udall  called  my  idea  "a  very 
stimulating  one — a  provocative  one,"  and 
said  this  is  one  of  the  ways  to  solve  the 
problem  that  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  face  In  tenns  of  their  ultimate 
political  future  and  sovereignty. 

To  accomplish  my  suggestion  I  have 
asked  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  for  early  depart- 
mental reports  and  hearings. 

We  must  begin  some  hard  and  con- 
structive thinking  in  this  field.  I  believe 
my  legislation  is  the  most  practical  and 
feasible  way  to  grant  full  rights  of  citi- 
zenship to  not  only  the  people  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  but  to  all  of  the  people 
now  citizens  in  all  our  possessions,  terri- 
tories, and  districts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
newspaper  comments: 

I  From  the  Tampa    (Fla.)    Tribune,  Jan.  5, 

10651 

Virgin     Isi-ands    Eyed    as     Florida's    68th 

County 

Washington.— A  bill  to  incorporate  the 
Virgin  Islands  as  Florida's  68th  county  was 
introduced  yesterday  by  Representative 
Charles  E.  Bennett.  Democrat,  of  Florida. 

He  called  for  elections  in  tlie  Virgin  Islands 
and  In  Florida  for  the  citizens  to  express  their 
views. 

Bennett  said  he  has  written  Ralph  M. 
Paiewonsky,  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, requesting  that  the  Virgin  Islands 
constitutional  convention,  now  in  session, 
study  his  proposal. 

The  islands  were  acquired  by  the  United 
States  from  Denmark  in  1917  because  of 
their  defense  value  and  strategic  location  in 
the  Caribbean. 

Bennett  said  in  a  statement  that  a  recent 
United  Nations  report  criticizing  the  status 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  as  a  territory  of  the 
United  States  might  bring  about  pressures 
making  It  dlfflcult  for  this  country  to  retain 
its  riglits  to  the  islands. 

CITES    DEFENSE    VALUE 

"Personally.  I  am  delighted  that  the  Virgin 
Islands  are  part  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
believe  the  Islands  liave  a  potential  defense 
value  in  the  future  which  could  be  greatly 
accelerated  by  proper  attention  and  de- 
velopment,"   Bennett    wrote    Paiewonsky. 

"We  must  not  lose  this  territory  not  only 
because  of  the  Importance  to  national  se- 
curity," Bennett  said,  "But  because  all  of 
the  50  States,  not  only  Florida,  have  a  great 
deal  to  gain  with  the  incorporation  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

"The  islands  as  a  part  of  Florida  would 
provide  a  tangible  and  specific  link  between 
the  United  States  and  South  America,  boost- 
ing the  cultural  connections  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  the  tourist  industry,  so 
vital  to  both  the  islands  and  to  Florida, 
would   be  mutxially   enhanced." 

WILL    PUSH    PLAN 

The  Virgin  Islands  constitutional  conven- 
tion is  In  tlie  process  of  preparing  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  for  modifying  the 
organic  act  of  1954  which  set  up  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  islands. 

"The  basic  source  of  Federal  authority  In 
matters  of  territorial-government  Is  the  Con- 
gress." Bennett  said,  "and  I  plan  to  vlgorous- 
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ly  push  the  plan  of  Incorporation  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  the  State  of  Florida.  I 
am  certain  it  would  mean  a  great  deal  to  our 
national  security,  the  promotion  of  tourism, 
and  the  general  cultural  development  be- 
tween   North    and    South    America." 

(From  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Evening  Star,  Jan. 
7,  19651 
Florida  May  Get  New  County 

Congressman  Charles  E.  Bennett  of  Jack- 
sonville has  suEf|e.";ted  that  if  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands wish  to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States 
they  should  be  as  Florida's  68th  county  rather 
than  as  the  N  itlon's  51st  State. 

How  far  the  proposal  may  get  Is  problem- 
atical but  Bennett  Is  .serious  about  it.  He 
has  already  introduced  a  bill  into  the  new 
Congress  and  has  written  the  Governor  of 
the  Islands  to  ask  his  cooperation. 

The  Virgin  Islands  are  now  a  territory  of 
the  United  States  but  the  Communl'-t-fanned 
outcry  against  coloniallRm  has  resulted  in  a 
sharp  United  Nations  criticism  of  the  Islands' 
present  status. 

The  emerging  concept  that  every  little  dot 
of  territory  ."-hould  become  an  independent 
nation  fits  in  perfectly  with  the  Communists' 
plans  to  divide  and  conquer. 

It  is  Congressman  Bennett's  hope  that  the 
strategic  Caribbean  islands  Just  east  of  Puer- 
to Rico  may  be  kept  under  U.S.  control  as 
a  national  defcn.se  measure. 

Slnrc  the  territory  is  not  suitable  either 
by  size,  economy,  or  political  stability  to  be- 
come a  full-fledged  member  of  the  United 
States.  Bennett  feel?  the  natural  move 
would  be  to  incorporate  it  Into  the  nearest 
fovereiyn  State,  Florida. 

He  has  publicly  asked  Florida  citizens  to 
exprer,.'-  their  feelings  in  this  matter  but 
gives  no  Indication  what  reaction  he  may 
have  received  from  State  legislators  or  the 
new  administration  in  Tallahassee. 

Anyhow,  It's  an  Interesting  concept.  If 
the  Nation  can  absorb  a  State  thousands 
of  miles  out  In  the  middle  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  perhaps  It  is  not  so  fantastic  for  a 
Stale  to  add  a  county  v/hich  Is  a  mere  1,500 
miles  from  Its  nearest  shore. 


(From  the  Orlando  (Fla.)   Sentinel,  Jan.  10, 
19651 
Island  County 

Congressman  Charles  Bennett  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  Congress  to  incorporate  the 
Virgin  Islands  as  Florida's  68th  county,  sug- 
gesting that  people  of  Florida  and  the  Vir- 
gin I.'ilands  both  vote  to  express  their  views. 

His  reason  Is  that  a  recent  U.N.  report 
criticizing  the  status  of  the  islands  may  bring 
about  pressures  making  it  difficult  for  the 
United  States  to  retain  its  rights  there. 

We  don't  imagine  Floridlans  w-ould  have 
any  objection  to  adopting  a  new  county, 
since  this  would  make  us  one  of  the  most 
farflung  of  the  States.  But  as  for  the  is- 
landers, we  don't  know.  They'd  have  a  long 
trip  If  they  ever  wanted  to  go  to  the  State 
capital. 


TEMPORARY  RELEASE  OP  COPPER 
PROM  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  iMr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  several  months  our  copper  in- 
dustry has  been  adversely  affected  by  the 


short  supply  of  copper.  The  supply  has 
been  steadily  dwindling  and  many  in- 
dustries in  my  State  are  dependent  upon 
this  metal  for  the  manufacture  of  their 
prime  products. 

The  copper  economy  is  most  important 
to  the  economy  of  my  State  of  Rhode 
Island — 8,000  employees  are  affected  by 
this  shortage  in  my  State  alone — as  well 
as  to  the  country,  and  I  strongly  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  this  situation  is 
stabilized. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
I  believe  will  be  helpful  in  stabilizing 
the  present  situation.  We  do  not  have 
adequate  supplies  of  copper,  but  there 
is  available  copper  in  the  national  stock- 
pile and  this  could  be  made  available  to 
domestic  users  on  a  loan  basis. 

Incidentally,  since  noting  the  short 
supply  of  copper  available  to  the  industry 
of  my  State,  there  have  been  two  major 
breakthroughs  during  the  past  2  months 
which  were  extremely  helpful.  No. 
1 — .some  30,000  tons  of  copper  were 
released  from  the  Defense  Production 
Act  inventory  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint. 
They  assisted  the  private  industries,  to 
some  extent,  since  the  Mint  did  not  have 
to  draw  on  supplies  already  short  and 
available  to  the  industry.  No.  2 — 
the  Defense  Production  Act  inventory 
announced  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  sell  20,000  tons  of  copper  for  do- 
mestic consumption. 

These  two  announcements  and  actions 
have  been  of  help  in  alleviating  the  sit- 
uation. However,  the  copper  situation, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  is  very  serious. 
Relief  cannot  be  given  adequately  by  any 
administrative  means,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  act  ex- 
peditiously on  my  bill  which  will  grant 
the  necessary  authority  to  loan  100,000 
short  tons  of  copper  to  our  primary  pro- 
ducers. Of  primary  concern  to  me  is 
to  see  that  when  such  loans  are  au- 
thorized, they  are  made  on  an  equitable 
basis  to  all  copper  users.  Under  this  bill, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  would  have  the  responsibility 
for  making  the  necessary  rules  and  regu- 
lations. There  should  be  a  great  deal 
of  thought  put  into  the  method  of  dis- 
tribution. It  should  be  more  than  a 
mere  distribution  on  the  basis  of  the 
amount  used  per  year  by  the  various 
manufacturers.  The  regulations  should 
recognize  the  fact  that  many  companies 
in  the  manufacturing  business  are  also 
copper  producers.  For  this  reason  the 
formula  should  take  the  above  into  con- 
sideration so  that  the  firms  that  are 
not  producing  copper  will  receive  equi- 
table amounts  in  order  that  their  em- 
ployees may  not  suffer  from  the  lack  of 
work  due  to  the  shortage  of  copper. 

An  equitable  distribution,  taking  these 
factors  into  consideration,  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  release  or  loan  of  the 
copper  itself. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  believe  that  in  this 
instance  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  responsibility  to  promote  stability 
and  to  assist  both  the  producers  and 
users  of  copper.  Favorable  action  on 
this  legislation  would  stabilize  the  econ- 
omy and  tide  over  the  industry  during 
the  necessary  period  and  it  would  do 


aw^ay  with  the  speculation  and  trading 
at  exorbitant  prices  which  has  made  the 
situation  so  untenable. 


SUMMARY,  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
OP  COMMUNICATIONS  WORKERS 
OF  AMERICA  ADOPTED  BY  26TH 
ANNUAL  CONVENTION.  JUNE   1964 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dulski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  legislative  program 
of  the  Communications  Workers  of 
America  which  was  adopted  by  their 
annual  convention: 

Summary,  Legislative  Program  of  Communi- 
cations Workers  of  America  Adopted  bt 
26th  Annual  Convention,  June  1964 

Congressional  reforms:  Called  on  the  89th 
Congress  to  make  Its  first  order  of  business 
the  revamping  of  its  antiquated  rules  and 
procedures  in  such  fashion  that  will  guar- 
antee a  smooth  flow  of  legislation  to  the  floor 
where  the  will  of  the  majority  might  readily 
be  expressed. 

Labor-management  relations:  Urged  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  (1)  amending  the 
Taft-Hartley  and  Landrum-Griffin  Acts  to 
restore  the  principles  of  the  Wagner  Act; 
(2)  repealing  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  so  unions  will  be  able  to  represent 
and  protect  workers  from  unwarranted  re- 
strictions imposed  by  a  few  conservative- 
minded  State  authorities;  and  (3)  redefin- 
ing, fairly  and  reasonably,  the  "free  speech" 
provisions  of  Taft-Hartley. 

Appalachia:  Convention  agreed  that  the 
continued  poverty  of  the  Appalachia  region 
in  a  time  of  great  national  prosperity  Is 
intolerable.  Urged  the  early  enactment  of 
legislation  to  provide  the  basic  facilities 
needed  to  foster  economic  development  in 
the  region;  strongly  support  the  administra- 
tion's Inclusion  of  human  resources  program 
of  the  Appalachian  Commission  in  the 
President's  poverty  program. 

Hospital  Insurance  Act  of  1964 :  Reaffirmed 
support  of  amending  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  extend  practical,  and  fair  method 
of  social  security  to  provide  payment  of 
hospital  and  related  bills  for  the  elderly  and 
thus  to  permit  them  to  live  out  the  years  of 
their  lives  free  from  the  haunting  fear  of 
disastrous  medical  bills. 

Consumer  protection:  Supported  struggle 
for  enactment  of  truth-in-lending  and  pack- 
aging legislation  and  drug  industry  reforms, 
all  of  which  will  protect  the  health  and 
earnings  of  our  members  and  of  consumers  in 
general.  Also  called  on  Congress  to  defeat 
the  deceptively  named  quality  stabilization 
bill  that  is  really  nothing  more  than  a  dis- 
credited price-raising,  price-fixing  "fair 
trade"  legislation. 

Conservation:  Endorsed  programs  for  the 
conservation  of  our  national  resources. 

Public  works:  Endorsed  continuation  of 
the  accelerated  public  works  program,  and 
urged  Congress  to  authorize  an  additional 
maximtim  amount  of  money  to  carry  on  the 
fight  against  unemployment,  recognizing 
that  the  needed  public  facilities  that  would 
be  provided,  would  benefit  distressed  areat 
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In  which  onc-third  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion lives  and  which  accounts  for  one-half 
of  the  unemployment  In  this  country. 

Area  redevelopment:  Cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  AHA  represents  an  Investment  In  the 
future  of  America  which  will  pay  sound  hu- 
man and  economic  <llvldends  to  all  of  Its  peo- 
ple, the  lit64  convention  of  the  Commiuilca- 
tlons  Workers  of  America  wholeheartedly 
supported  the  ARA  propram  and  urped  Im- 
mediate passage  by  the  House  of  the  Senate- 
approved  $455  million  appropriation  bill. 

MInlnnmi  wage  extension:  Urged  Cont^re.ss 
to  enact  legislation  provldln;:;  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  cover- 
nue  to  Include  under  its  protection  the  mil- 
lions of  workers  In  Intlustry  engaged  In  Inter- 
stjite  conunercc  who  are  now  protected  by  the 
ftct.  and  establishing  a.  $2  an  hour  mini- 
mum wage. 

Double  time  for  overtime:  The  Convention 
supported  an  amendment  to  the  P:ilr  Labor 
Stiindards  Act  to  raise  the  present  overtime 
provision  from  time  and  one-half  to  double 
time.  Piirther.  It  opposes  any  provisions  to 
make  application  of  double  time  contingent 
on  approval  by  special  Industry  committees. 

SUMMARY 

Housing  and  urban  renewiU:  Convention 
realllrmed  Us  support  for  a  Cabinet-level  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Re- 
newal. Called  for  a  mlninnun  of  JOO.OOO  pub- 
lic housing  units  a  year.  Urged  a  stepped- 
up  urban  renewal  program  to  cre:ite  beauti- 
ful and  livable  conuniuiltles  within  these 
United  States  and  to  provide  employment 
for  our  growing  labor  force.  Also,  urges  en- 
couragement of  middle-Income  housing  with- 
in our  cities.  Supported  goal  of  equal  op- 
portunity In  housing  for  all  Americans. 
C.iUed  for  provisions  In  all  Federal.  State  and 
local  housing  programs  of  the  requirement 
Uiat  the  prevailing  wage  must  be  paid  to  Till 
employees  engaged  In  such  projects. 

Education:  Convention  urs-'.ed  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  Federal  aid  to  our  public 
schot)ls  to  eliminate  classroom  shortage  and 
hnprove  educational  opportunity  for  all 
children.  Called  for  assistance  to  higher 
education  which  will  provide  adequate  fa- 
cilities so  that  no  qualified  child  will  be 
denied  admission  to  an  Institution  of  higher 
learnnig.  We  favor  extension  of  free  public 
education  through  the  14th  year  or  2  years 
of  junior  college.  Also.  Congress  should  Im- 
mediately enact  the  Hartke  bill  as  a  step  to- 
w.ird  universal  higher  educational  opportu- 
nity. Urge  the  creation  of  a  new  congres- 
sional connnisslon  on  higher  education  to 
rejHirt  tvi  the  Nation  the  costs  of  a  milversal 
Gl-type  bill  designed  to  meet  the  financial 
needs  of  all  qualltied  youths  who  seek  higher 
education. 

Unemployment  compensation:  Convention 
urijed  Congress  to  establish  an  adequate  \\n- 
employnient  compensation  system  that  would 
provide  uniform  minimum  standards  to  be 
applicable  to  the  entire  country.  It  would 
include  raising  the  weekly  benefits,  extend 
the  peritxi  u>r  which  benefits  are  payable,  ex- 
tend the  system  to  many  now  denied  any 
and  all  protection,  and  improve  the  financial 
structure  of  the  system  by  providing  some 
measure  of  equalization  of  cost. 


LEGISL.'\TIVE  PROGRAM  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  RE- 
TIRED CI\TL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  HANIEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  DulskiJ  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  e.Ntraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  legislative 
proRram  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retired  Civil  Elmployoes.  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  discuss  the  program  with 
their  officers  and  it  is  my  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  give  it  careful  consideration. 
The  legislative  program  follows: 

Legislative  Program.  1065 
We  seek  Improvements  In  the  clvU  service 
retirement  -ystem.  niit  (uily  for  the  benefit 
of  our  members  and  of  other  retirees  and 
their  dependents  and  survivors,  but  also  for 
the  benefit  of  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Ou.-  Federal  Government,  which  Is 
so  Important  In  preserving  our  basic  freedoms 
and  security,  cannot  function  without  a 
capable  efficient  clvU  service.  The  retirement 
system  helps  In  two  ways  tt)  assure  the 
necessary  standards  of  excellence  In  our  civil- 
ian employees.  First,  the  proml.se  of  retire- 
ment benefits  enables  the  Government  to  at- 
tract and  retain  the  best  qualified  persons 
for  Its  various  activities.  Second,  the  op- 
portunity for  employees  to  withdraw  from 
active  service  after  they  have  passed  the 
prime  of  life,  permits  more  frequent  Injec- 
tion of  new  blood  Into  Important  Govern- 
ment agencies.  Furthermore,  by  providing 
the  necessities  of  life  to  previous  employees 
and  their  dependents,  the  retirement  sys- 
tem permits  savings  in  welfare  services  and 
expenditures  at  Federal.  State,  and  local 
government  levels.  During  the  past  44  years, 
a  continuing  series  of  Improvements  has 
made  the  retirement  system  even  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  people  as  well 
as  to  the  needs  of  the  beneficiaries. 

In  its  dedicated  effort  to  achieve  addi- 
tional Improvements  In  this  retirement  sys- 
tem, for  the  benefit  of  all  our  members,  all 
beneficiaries  of  the  system,  and  all  of  the 
people,  the  National  A.ssoclatlon  of  Retired 
Civil  Employees  presents  its  legislative  pro- 
gram for  1965,  as  follows: 

PAR.\MouNT  on.iEtriVE:  annuity  increase 

1.  Ability  to  acquire  the  necessities  of  life 
Is  the  most  important  problem  to  everyone, 
and  this  problem  Is  most  acute  to  those  who 
have  .sulTcred  a  reduction  In  their  living 
standard  and  must  get  by  on  low  fixed  In- 
comes. The  only  general  incresise  In  civil 
service  annuities  since  1955  was  in  1962,  and 
was  limited  to  5  percent.  The  actual  In- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  since  1955.  as  re- 
flected in  the  otliclal  Consumer  Price  Index, 
is  now  more  than  15  percent,  leaving  retiree 
and  survivor  annuitants  10  percent  behind 
in  the  onward  march  of  Inflation.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  records  show  more  than  500.- 
000  retirees  and  survivors  with  anniUtles 
under  $3,000  per  annum,  considered  as  pov- 
erty In  current  programs  before  the  Congress. 
In  order  to  restore  this  lo.ss  of  purchasing 
power  to  those  who  need  it  most,  and  to  give 
some  measure  of  relief  to  all.  we  seek  an  im- 
mediate annuity  Increase  of  10  percent  In 
each  annuity  up  to  $3,000  per  annum  and  5 
percent  in  that  portion  of  ench  annuity  above 
$3,000.  At  the  same  time,  we  demand  the 
retention  of  the  automatic  cost-of-living  in- 
crease approved  in  1962.  in  order  that  future 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living  may  be  made 
without  additional  action  by  Congress. 

MAJOR  OBJECTIVES 

2.  End  discrimination  In  survivor  benefits: 
M.iny  persons  who  retired  before  1956  are 
still  suffering  annuity  reductions  up  to  25 
percent  In  order  to  provide  survivor  benefits 
for  their  spouses,  while  persons  retiring  more 
recently  may  provide  similar  benefits  by 
deductions  of  only  2'^  percent.  Survivors  of 
former  employees  who  retired  before  October 
11.  1962,  cannot  receive  more  than  half  of 
the  annuities  paid  to  their  spouses,  but  In 
the  cases  of  those  who  retired  on  or  after 
that  d.ite,  survivor  annuities  are  10  percent 


higher.  We  seek  legislation  (a)  requiring 
the  recomputatlon  of  annuities  of  all  persons 
who  retired  before  October  11,  1962,  and  who 
elected  to  provide  survivor  annuities,  to  give 
them  the  benefit  of  the  more  liberal  formula 
authorized  since  that  date,  of  21/2  percent  on 
up  to  $3,600  of  annuity,  and  10  percent  on  the 
remainder;  and  (b)  recomputatlon  of  all 
survivor  annuities  of  spouses  of  former  em- 
ployees who  retired  before  October  11.  1962, 
to  Increase  them  to  55  percent  of  the  annul- 
ties  of  such  retirees  at  the  time  of  death. 

3.  Reinforcing  the  retirement  fund:  Al- 
though the  retirement  fund  still  shows  a 
steady  Increase  each  year,  we  recognize  the 
fact  th;it  prospective  demands  on  it  are  In- 
creasing at  a  more  rapid  rate,  and  that  it 
needs  new  reinforcements  in  order  to  main- 
tain  its  solvency  In  the  future.  We  declare 
our  earnest  support  for  additional  Govern- 
ment contributions  to  the  fund  to  safeguard 
all  annuities  now  and  hereafter. 

ADDITIONAL  OBJECTIVES 

4.  There  are  many  Inequities  under  the 
retirement  laws  for  which  we  advocate  cor- 
rections, particularly  in  cases  as  follows: 

(a)  Benefits  under  the  Retired  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  are  denied  to 
retirees  from  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
some  agencies  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, deferred  annuitants,  and  forgotten  wid- 
ows who  were  first  granted  annuities  In  1958. 
We  favor  legislation  to  extend  health  beneOta 
to  all  of  these  annuitants. 

(b)  There  are  a  few  forgotten  widows 
of  retirees  who  died  before  1948  who  are  still 
denied  annuities  because  they  were  not  mar- 
ried 5  years  before  the  death  of  their  hus- 
bands. There  are  also  a  number  of  widows 
of  employees  who  died  In  service  before  1948 
who  do  not  receive  annuities.  We  favor  legis- 
lation to  grant  annuities  and  health  benefits 
to  these  unfortimate  widows. 

(c)  There  is  no  provision  under  existing 
law  for  a  retiree  to  marry  after  retirement  and 
provide  a  survivor  annuity  for  his  spouse. 
We  favor  legislation  authorizing  a  retiree 
married  after  retirement,  after  such  marriage 
has  continued  3  years,  to  elect  a  reduced  an- 
nuity in  order  to  provide  a  survivor  annuity 
for  such  spouse. 

(d)  Under  present  law,  a  retiree  who  elects 
a  reduced  annuity  in  order  to  provide  a  sur- 
vivor annuity  for  his  spouse,  in  the  event  of 
such  spou.c^o's  death  and  his  remarriage, 
cannot  designate  such  second  spouse  for  a 
survivor  annuity,  although  he  still  suffers  the 
reduction  in  his  own  annuity.  We  favor  leg- 
islation permitting  a  retiree  In  such  cases 
to  designate  his  second  spouse  to  receive  the 
survivor  annuity. 

(e)  A  survivor  annuitant,  under  present 
law,  loses  the  survivor  annuity  in  the  event 
of  remarriage,  and  cannot  reclaim  it  even  If 
again  widowed.  We  favor  legislation  to  per- 
mit a  survivor  annuitant  to  remarry  without 
loss  of  annuity,  or  at  least  if  the  annuity  Is 
lost  by  remarriage,  to  permit  It  to  be  rein- 
stated upon  the  death  of  the  second  spouse. 

(f)  A  retiree  who  has  elected  a  reduction 
In  annuity  in  order  to  provide  an  annuity  for 
his  spouse  continues  to  suffer  such  reduction 
even  if  predeceaped  by  the  spouse.  We  favor 
legislation  providing  for  a  recomputatlon  of 
the  retiree's  annuity  in  such  cases  to  re- 
store him  to  a  full  annuity. 

(gi  Persons  who  retired  before  1956  with 
30  years  of  service  who  had  reached  55  years 
of  age  are  suffering  annuity  reductions  up 
to  15  percent  while  persons  who  retired 
under  similar  circumstances  since  1956  lost 
only  1  percent  of  their  annuities  per  year 
under  age  60.  We  favor  legislation  to 
equalize  the  reductions  for  all  persons  who 
retired  under  age  60  under  the  more  liberal 
1956  formula. 

(h)  Persons  who  retired  on  or  after  July 
12,  1S60,  who  had  rendered  service  and  made 
contributions  to  the  retirement  fund  after 
they    had    accitmulated    enough    service   to 
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earn  a  maximum  annuity,  have  received 
credit  for  such  contributions  in  purchasing 
additional  annuity,  but  those  who  retired 
before  that  date  with  excess  service  have 
received  no  equivalent  adjustment.  We 
favor  legislation  providing  for  the  recompu- 
tatlon of  the  annuities  of  persons  who  re- 
tired before  July  12,  1960,  who  had  rendered 
service  and  made  contributions  to  the  fund 
after  completing  the  service  on  which  their 
annuities  were  based,  to  bring  about  an- 
nuity increases  under  a  formula  of  one- 
half  the  ratio  of  such  excess  service  to  the 
service  on  which  their  present  annuities  are 
based. 

(i)  Since  October  1,  1956,  persons  retired 
on  account  of  disability  have  the  benefit 
of  an  annuity  floor  equal  to  the  annuity 
they  would  earn  by  service  to  age  60,  or 
40  percent  of  the  average  salary,  whichever 
Is  less,  but  this  benefit  has  been  denied 
to  persons  who  retired  before  October  1, 
1956.  We  favor  legislation  to  extend  the 
benefit  of  this  annuity  floor  to  persons 
retired  on  dlEabillty  prior  to  October  1, 
195C. 

5.  Free  survivor  benefits:  Survivor  bene- 
fits are  granted  to  spouses  under  the  social 
security  and  railroad  retirement  systems 
without  any  reductions  In  the  annuities  of 
the  persons  retired.  Also,  spouses  married 
after  retirement  can  receive  survivor  an- 
nuities under  these  other  retirement  sys- 
tems, but  no  comparable  benefits  are  au- 
thorized under  the  civil  service  retirement 
system.  We  favor  legislation  providing  an 
annuity  to  the  surviving  spouse  of  each  re- 
tiree under  the  civil  service  retirement  sys- 
tem, In  the  amount  of  55  percent  of  the 
annuity  of  such  retiree  at  date  of  death, 
without  charge  to  the  original  annuity,  pro- 
vided such  spouse  was  married  prior  to  re- 
tirement, or,  if  after  retirement,  the 
marriage  had  continued  at  least  3  years; 
and  restoring  full  annuities  to  all  retirees 
who  are  now  receiving  reduced  annuities 
in  order  to  provide  survivor  annuities;  pro- 
vided further  that  no  existing  annuity  or 
right  to  receive  an  annuity  is  reduced  or 
impaired. 

6.  Government  group  life  Insurance:  We 
favor  legislaton  to  modify  the  reduction  In 
Government  group  life  Insurance  at  age  65 
(or  at  time  of  retirement,  whichever  is  later) 
from  2  percent  per  month  to  1  percent  per 
month,  and  to  limit  the  total  reduction  to 
5   percent. 

7.  Other  retirement  systems:  Since  persons 
retired  under  other  civilian  retirement  sys- 
tems of  the  Federal  Government  (and  the 
District  of  Columbia)  are  eligible  for  NARCE 
membership,  we  will  support  liberalization 
In  such  other  systems,  including  but  not 
limited  to  those  for  foreign  service,  CIA 
employees,  lighthouse  service,  teachers,  po- 
licemen and  firemen  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, construction  workers  on  the  Panama 
Cantil,  and  beneficiaries  under  compensation 
laws . 

8.  Matching  salary  increases:  Since  annui- 
ties under  the  civil  service  retirement  system 
are  definitely  linked  to  salaries,  we  favor 
legislation  to  require  annuity  Increases  to 
match  all  general  salary  increases  for  civilian 
employees. 

9.  Early  retirement  without  penalty:  We 
will  support  legislation  to  authorize  retire- 
ment for  employees  with  30  years  of  service 
upon  attaining  55  years  of  age.  providing  such 
legislation  contains  a  provision  restoring  full 
annuities  to  all  persons  retired  previously 
with  30  years  of  service  at  age  55  or  later, 
whose  annuities  were  reduced  because  they 
retired  before  reaching  age  60. 

10.  Postal  rate  advantages:  All  labor 
unions,  employee  associations,  and  many 
other  nonprofit  associations  are  enjoying 
preferential  bulk  mailing  rates  under  Fed- 
eral postal  laws,  while  our  association  head- 
quarters and  many  of  our  chapters  have  been 
denied  this  privilege.  We  will  continue  ef- 
forts to  obtain  postal  rate   privileges  equal 


to  those  granted  labor  unions  and  employee 
associations. 

11.  Income  tax  laws:  We  favor  reductions 
In  Federal  and  State  Income  tax  laws  to  ease 
tax  burdens  on  our  members  and  we  will  be 
alert  to  protest  any  proposals  that  would 
discriminate  against  civil  service  annuitants. 

12.  Merger  of  health  benefit  systems:  The 
retired  Federal  employees  health  benefits 
system,  limited  to  persons  who  retired  prior 
to  July  1,  1960,  is  certain  to  dwindle  in  fu- 
ture years,  and  the  costs  of  benefits  may  be- 
come prohibitive.  We  favor  legislation  to 
combine  this  plan  with  the  Federal  em- 
ployees health  benefits  system  which  now 
serves  all  persons  retired  since  July  1,  1960, 
in  order  to  preserve  equitable  health  services 
at  reasonable  costs  for  all  of  our  members. 

13.  Veterans  benefits:  Many  of  otir  mem- 
bers are  eligible  for  veteran  or  widow  pen- 
sions in  addition  to  their  civil  service  retire- 
ment annuities,  and  we  will  continue  to  sup- 
port amendments  to  veteran  pension  laws 
which  would  be  beneficial  to  such  members. 

14.  Opposing  harmful  legislation:  While 
supporting  legislation  that  would  be  of  bene- 
fit to  our  members,  we  must  also  be  constant- 
ly alert  to  oppose  measures  that  would  be 
objectionable,   particularly — 

(a)  Price  fixing:  There  Is  a  determined 
campaign  to  get  Congress  to  approve  a  law 
authorizing  price  fixing  by  manufacturers 
and  distributors  of  branded  items  that  all  of 
us  must  use,  including  food  and  medicine. 
Sometimes,  this  is  proposed  under  the  guise 
of  quality  stabilization  and  sometimes  as 
fair  trade.  Whatever  the  label,  it  Is  simply 
a  scheme  to  force  us  to  pay  more  for  tilings 
we  need  than  we  do  now.  We  will  continue 
our  opposition  to  all  of  these  proposals. 

(b)  Merger  with  social  security:  Numerous 
NARCE  conventions  have  declared  opposition 
to  any  plan  which  would  merge  civil  service 
retirement  with  social  security,  and  we  will 
be  alert  to  follow  this  mandate. 

(c)  Preserve  present  benefits:  We  enjoy  a 
number  of  current  retirement  benefits  that 
might  be  attacked  as,  for  example,  the  pro- 
vision for  annuity  increases  to  match 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living  when  the  con- 
sumer price  index  advances  3  percent  or 
more.  We  will  scrutinize  all  proposals  which 
might  be  adverse  to  us  and  oppose  them. 

(d)  Income  tax  laws:  In  the  revision  of 
Federal  income  tax  laws,  there  Is  always  a 
chance  for  attacks  on  some  of  our  present 
advantages,  such  as  double  exemptions  at 
age  65,  the  retirement  income  credit,  etc., 
which  would  increase  the  tax  burdens  of  our 
members.  We  will  be  on  guard  against  such 
threats. 

(e)  Liberty  amendment:  Our  recent  con- 
vention declared  its  opposition  to  the  so- 
called  liberty  amendment,  which  would  seri- 
ously curtail  many  governmental  activities, 
and  might  endanger  our  civil  service  retire- 
ment system,  veteran  and  social  security 
benefits,  etc.  We  will  support  the  conven- 
tion  action   in   opposing   this   proposal. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  ZMMIGRATION 
AND  NATIONALITY  ACT 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  LMr.  Celler]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  I  have  today 
introduced  the  administration  bill  on  im- 
migration. Because  a  good  many  Mem- 
bers will  follow  suit,  I  ofifer  for  the 
Record  a  section-by-section  analysis  of 
the  bill.    This  section-by-section  analy- 


sis will  prove  most  helpful  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House : 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Section  1  amends  section  201(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  under 
which  quotas  for  each  coimtry  are  deter- 
mined. It  abolishes  the  national  origins  sys- 
tem by  reducing  present  quotas  by  one-fifth 
of  their  present  number  each  year  for  5 
years.  As  numbers  are  released  from  na- 
tional origins  quotas,  they  are  added  to  the 
quota  reserve  pool  established  by  the  amend- 
ment to  section  201  of  the  act  made  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill.  Thus  in  the  first  year, 
20  percent  (roughly  32,000)  are  released  to 
the  pool;  In  the  second  year,  the  pool  wUl 
have  40  percent  of  present  quotas  (or  64,000) ; 
until  In  the  fifth  year  and  thereafter,  all 
numbers  are  allocated  through  the  pool.  To 
provide  some  Immediate  relief  to  minimum 
quota  areas,  the  minimum  quota  Is  raised  to 
200,  but  Is  then  reduced  In  the  same  manner 
as  other  quotas. 

Section  2  amends  section  201(b)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  by  chang- 
ing a  reference  therein  from  "section  202 
(e)"  to  "section  202(d)"  In  conformity  with 
the  redeslgnatlon  of  section  202(e)  as  202(d) 
made  by  section  6(e)  of  the  bill. 

Section  3  amends  section  201  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (f).  This  subsection  estab- 
lishes the  quota  reserve  pool  from  which  all 
quota  numbers  will  be  allocated  by  the  5th 
year.  In  each  of  the  5  years  constituting  the 
period  of  transition,  the  pool  will  consist  of 
( 1 )  the  numbers  released  from  national 
origins  quotas  each  year,  and  (2)  numbers 
assigned  to  the  old  quota  areas  but  unused 
the  previous  year  because  insufficient  demand 
for  them  existed  In  the  assigned  quota  area. 

Quota  numbers  are  issued  In  the  order  of 
preference  specified  in  amended  section  203 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (see 
Sec.  10  of  the  bill) .  That  Is,  first  call  on  the 
first  50  percent  Is  given  to  persons  whose  ad- 
mission, by  virtue  of  their  exceptional  skill, 
training  or  education,  will  be  especially  ad- 
vantageous to  the  United  States;  first  call  on 
the  next  30  percent,  plus  any  part  of  the  first 
50  percent  not  issued  for  first  preference  pur- 
poses, is  given  to  unmarried  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  U.S.  citizens,  not  eligible  for  non- 
quota status  because  they  are  over  21  years 
of  age;  first  call  on  the  remaining  20  percent, 
plus  any  part  of  the  first  80  percent  not 
taken  by  the  first  two  preference  classes,  Is 
given  to  spouses  and  unmarried  sons  or 
daughters  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence;  and  any  portion  re- 
maining is  Issued  to  other  quota  visa  appli- 
cants, with  percentage  preferences  to  other 
relatives  of  U.S.  citizens  and  resident  aliens, 
and  then  to  certain  classes  of  workers. 
Amended  section  203  further  provides  that 
within  each  class,  visas  are  Issued  In  the  or- 
der In  which  applied  for — first  come,  first 
served.  These  preference  provisions,  which 
under  present  law  determine  only  relative 
priority  between  nationals  of  the  same  coun- 
try, win  now  determine  priority  between  na- 
tionals of  different  countries  throughout 
the  world. 

To  prevent  disproportionate  benefits  to  the 
nationals  of  any  single  country,  a  maximum 
of  10  percent  of  the  total  authorized  quota 
is  set  on  immigration  attributable  to  any 
quota  area.  However,  this  limitation  Is  not 
applied  if  to  do  so  would  result  in  reducing 
any  quota  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  that 
provided  by  amended  section  201(a).  Ulti- 
mately, of  course,  the  limitation  applies  to 
all. 

Exceptions  to  the  principle  of  allocating 
visas  on  the  basis  of  time  of  registration 
within  preference  classes  are  provided  to 
deal  with  special  problems.  Since  some 
countries'  quotas  are  not  current,  their  na- 
tionals have  no  old  registrations  on  file.  To 
apply  the  principle  rigidly  would  result,  after 
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4  or  5  years.  In  curUilUiiK  IminlKnitUm 
from  tlicse  CDUiitrlos  almoHt  oiitlroly.  This 
would  be  undesirable  not  only  because  It 
would  frustrate  the  nim  of  the  bill  that  Im- 
migration from  all  countries  should  continue, 
but  als<»  becau.se  nuuiy  of  the  coiintrlea  that 
would  be  atrected  are  our  closest  allies, 
nierefore.  proposi-d  .section  201(f)  would  nu- 
thorl/.e  the  I'resUh'iit.  alter  consultation 
with  the  Inunlgratlon  Hoard  (established  by 
section  IH) ,  to  reserve  up  to  30  percent  of  the 
quota  reserve  potil  for  allocation  to  (lualltled 
Immigrants  (1)  who  could  obtain  visas  un- 
der the  existlnti  .system  but  not  under  the 
new  system  and  (2)  whose  admission  to 
the  Unlte<l  States  would  further  the  na- 
tional security  Interest  by  malntalntuK  close 
ties  with  their  countries.  The  number  of 
cpiota  vl.sas  so  allocated  may  exceed  the  10- 
pcrcint  limit  on  the  number  of  InunlgrnnUs 
ln)m  iiny  country  In  the  case  (if  tho.se  coini- 
trles  which,  uiuier  the  exlstlnt;  system,  regu- 
larly receive  allocations  In  excess  of  that  limit. 

Suhscctlon  (f)  al.so  allow.-^^  the  President  to 
reserve  up  to  10  lu-rcent  of  the  quota  reserve 
pool  for  allocation  to  cert.iln  refugees  and 
pcrniils  him  t<i  dlsret;;ird  priority  of  rei^istra- 
tlon  within  preference  classes  for  the  benefit 
cif  such  refugees.  Many  relugecs,  almost  by 
deiinltlon.  are  u[)rooted  suddenly.  Tliey  luid 
no  thought  of  Immlgr.itlon  luitll  they  were 
forced  to  leave  the  country  In  whli  h  they 
were  living  because  of  natural  calamity  or 
political  upheaval;  or  they  may  be  refugees 
from  persecution  or  d4ctatt>r.shlp.  In  which 
case  previous  registration  wouUl  have  been 
dangerous. 

I'lnally.  .sub.sectlon  (f)  provides  that  If  the 
Prc-itlcnt  rcs<-rvcs.  against  contingencies,  any 
numbers  during  the  year,  but  thereafter  hnds 
them  not  to  be  needed  for  the  named  pur- 
poses, such  nmnbers  are  to  be  Issued  as  if 
they  had  not  been  reserved.  Similarly,  the 
10-percent  limitation  on  the  niuiiber  of  visas 
to  be  Is.-uu'd  to  any  quota  area  Is  made  inop- 
erable If  Its  application  would  result  In  au- 
thorized quota  numbers  not  being  used. 

Section  4  amends  section  201(c)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  which 
presently  llmltii  the  number  of  quota  visas 
issued  In  any  single  month  to  10  percent  of 
the  total  yearly  quota.  Tills  limitation  Is 
needed  to  Insm-e  that  persons  entitled  to 
preference  by  virtue  of  special  skills  or  family 
ties  win  not  be  foreclosed  fron\  preference  by 
a  rush  of  earlier  applications  which  exhaust 
the  ainiual  quota.  To  Insvu'e  that  all  avall- 
iiblo  ipuita  numbers  can  ne\ertheless  bo  ull- 
ll/.cd.  present  law  provides  that  nmnbers  not 
used  during  the  ftrst  10  months  of  any  tiscal 
your  may  be  used  during  the  last  2  months  of 
BUch  year,  without  regard  to  the  10-pcrcent 
monthly  limitation.  Often.  If  close  to  the 
lull  10  percent  of  quota  vl.sas  Is  not  issued  In 
each  of  the  first  months  of  the  year,  luide- 
Blrable  administrative  problems  result  In  the 
last  2.  The  amendment  allows  the  Issuance 
each  month  of  the  10  percent  authorized  for 
that  month  plus  any  visas  aulhorl/cd  but  not 
Issued  in  previous  month.-..  This  permits  a 
more  even  spacing  of  visa  issuance  during  the 
year. 

Section  5  amends  section  201(d)  of  the 
Inunlgratlon  and  N.itlonallty  .^ct  which  now 
permits  the  Issuance  of  quota  Immigrant 
vis. IS  to  nonquota  Immigrants.  Substituted 
for  the  provisions  of  section  201(d)  Is  ii 
spcclilc  direction  that  no  quota  Immigrant 
vls.i  shall  be  Issued  to  a  person  who  is  elig- 
ible for  a  nonquota  Immigrant  visa.  This 
will  prevent  nonquota  Immlgr.mts  from  pre- 
empting vl.sas  to  the  prejudice  of  qviallfled 
quota  Immigrants. 

Section  6  amends  section  202  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  to  eliminate 
the  so-called  ••Asla-Paclflc  Triangle"  provi- 
sions, which  require  persons  of  Asian  stock 
to  be  attributed  to  quota  areas  not  by  their 
place  of  birth,  but  according  to  their  racial 
ancestry.  At  the  end  of  the  5-year  transition 
perloti.  this  provision  would  be  In  any  event 


superlluous,  since  national  origin  will  no 
longer  be  a  standard  for  the  admission  of 
qualllled  cjuota  Immigrants.  But  the  for- 
mula Is  so  espe("lally  discriminatory  that  It 
should  bo  removed  hnmedlatcly.  and  not  be 
permitted  ty^operate  even  In  part  during  the 
fi-year  transition  period. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  section  amends  sec- 
lion  202(c)  of  the  act  so  as  to  raise  the  mlnl- 
mmn  allotment  to  subfiuotas  of  dependent 
areas  of  a  governing  coiuitry,  thus  preserving 
their  i)resent  ecpiallty  with  Independent  mln- 
innun-ciuota  .areas.  The  dependent  area's 
allot  ini«nt  Is  taken  from  the  governing  coim- 
try's  cpiota.  To  prevent  a  dei)endent  area 
from  preempting  the  governing  country's 
(pii)la  disproportionately.  It  Is  provided  that 
the  dependent  area's  share  of  the  quota  will 
decrease  as  the  governing  coiuitry's  quota  Is 
reduced. 

■Si'ctlon  7  amends  .•^ection  207  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  by  deleting 
the  language  of  that  section  which  prevents 
the  i.ssuance  of  visas  in  lieu  of  those  is- 
sued but  not  actmilly  used,  or  later  found 
to  bo  Improperly  l.ssued.  Thus  In  Ciermany 
iiloiie  over  7.000  quota  visas  are  now  taken 
by  ()ersons  enllllcd  to  nonquota  status,  and 
:^l)l)0  more  (|Uol,a  vi.sas  are  is'-ued  to  per- 
sons who  do  not  actii;illy  api>ly  for  atlnils- 
slon  to  the  United  Stales.  All  these  quota 
visas  arc  lost  under  the  preseiit  law.  Such 
a  result  is  Inconsistent  with  the  aim  of  the 
bill  that  all  authorized  quota  numbers  shall 
Ik-  u.-ied.  The  ameiuhd  section  207  specifi- 
cally authorizes  the  issuance  of  a  quota  visa 
In  lieu  of  one  Impropi-rly  Is.sued  or  not  ac- 
tually used,  utilizing  the  same  (piota  num- 
ber. 

Section  8  ;imend.s  section  101  (a  I  (  27)  (A)  of 
the  inunigr.itlon  ami  Nationality  .^ct.  which 
gr.uu.s  nonquota  status  to  spoupes  and  chil- 
ilriMi  of  V.i^.  citizens.  s<i  as  to  extend  non- 
quota status  to  parents  of  V.S.  citizens  ns 
well. 

Section  n  amends  .<;ectlon  101  (a)  (27)  (C) 
of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act  so 
as  to  extend  nonquota  status  to  natives  of 
all  IndepeiKient  Western  Hemisphere  coun- 
tries. Uiuior  iire.'^cnl  law.  .«-.uch  st.Ttu.=;  Is 
granted  to  natives  of  nil  Indejiendent  North. 
Central,  and  South  American  countries,  and 
of  naniefi  Caribbean  Island  countries  which 
were  Independent  when  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  was  enacted  in  1952.  The 
amendment  extends  nonquota  status  to  na- 
tives of  countries  in  these  areas  which  have 
gained  their  Independence  pinre  then,  or 
may  g.iln  their  independence  hereafter. 

.Section  10  amends  section  20;i(a)  of  the 
Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act.  which  es- 
tablishes preferences  for  immigrants  with 
special  skills  and  for  relatives  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens and  resident  aliens. 

Subsection  (a)  relaxes  the  test  for  the  first 
preference  accorded  to  persons  of  high  edu- 
cation, technical  trninlng,  specialized  experi- 
ence, or  exceptional  ability.  Under  present 
law.  such  persons  are  granted  preferred  sta- 
tus only  If  the  Attorney  General  determines 
that  their  .services  are  "needed  urgently"  In 
the  United  States.  The  amendment  allows 
them  first  preference  If  their  services,  as 
determined  by  the  .\ttorney  General,  would 
be  "especially  advantageous"  to  the  United 
States. 

Subsection  (b)  eliminates  the  second  pref- 
erence for  parents  of  American  citizens,  now 
accorded  nonqtiota  status  by  the  amendment 
made  by  section  8  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  (c>  grants  a  fourth  preference, 
up  to  50  percent  of  numbers  not  issued  to 
the  first  three  preferences,  to  parents  of 
aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence. It  also  grants  a  subsidiary  preference 
to  qualified  quota  immigrants  capable  of 
filling  particular  labor  shortages  In  the 
United  States.  Under  present  law.  Immi- 
grants who  do  not  meet  the  rigorous  stand- 
ards of  the  skilled  specialist  category  are  not 
preferred   over   any   other   Immigrants   even 


though  they  can  fill  a  definite  labor  need 
which  other  Immigrants  cannot  fill.  The 
amendment  allows  to  such  Immigrants  a 
preference  of  50  jiercent  of  the  quota  visas 
remaining  alter  all  family  preferences  have 
been  sallslled  or  exhausted. 

Section  1 1  amends  section  204  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  which  estab- 
lishes the  procedure  for  determining  eligi- 
bility for  preferred  status  under  section  203. 

The  amendments  made  by  i)aragraphs  (1). 
(2),  (3),  and  (4)  cover  the  llling  of  i)etltlons! 
on  behalf  (jf  the  workers  accorded  a  fourth 
preiereiicc,  by  the  persons  who  will  employ 
thi-m  tf)  till  the  special  labor  needs.  Para- 
graph (1)  provides  for  approval  of  these 
petitions  by  the  Attorney  General,  and  jjaro- 
graph  (2)  re(iulres  that  he  consult  with  the 
Immigration  Board  and  Interested  depart- 
ments of  Government  before  granting  jjref- 
erencc  to  these  workers. 

Paragraph  (2)  also  exempts  first  prefer- 
ence skilled  .speclall.sts  from  the  present  peti- 
tion procedure  because  \inder  the  bill  a  new 
l)roc"dure  Is  established  for  such  jiersons. 
Under  present  law.  .^killed  specialists  may 
(inallfy  for  preferred  status  only  when  a  peti- 
tion req\icstlng  tlieir  .services  is  filed  by  a 
U.S.  cmjjloyer.  This  requirement  unduly 
restricts  our  ability  to  attract  those  whose 
services  would  substantially  enhance  our 
economy,  cultural  Interests,  and  welfare. 
Many  of  these  ijoojjle  have  no  way  of  con- 
tacting employers  in  the  United  States  In 
order  to  obtain  the  required  employment. 
Even  If  they  knew  whom  to  contact,  few 
openings  important  enough  to  attract  .such 
highly-skilled  jieople  are  olfered  without 
personal  interviews,  and  only  a  few  very  large 
enterprl.ses  or  Institutions  have  repre"senta- 
tives  abroad  with  hiring  authority.  Thus 
many  such  skilled  s()eclallsts  cannot  obtain 
the  employment  presently  required  for  first 
l)reference  status. 

Moreover,  the  requirement  of  prearranged 
emi)loyment  is  In  fact  unnecessary.  Highly 
skilled  specialists  would  obvlou.sly  work  at 
their  si)ecialty,  i)rovlded  that  employment  Is 
open.  The  only  check  needed  is  that  the 
Attorney  General  a.scertain,  U[)on  consulta- 
tion with  appropriate  Government  agencies, 
that  Job  openings  exist  In  the  siieclallst's 
particular  field.  Although  the  present  peti- 
tion procedure  serves  to  confirm  the  Indi- 
vidual's own  evidence  of  his  training,  educa- 
tion, or  skills,  such  confirmation  is  not  essen- 
tial if  i)roper  investigation  is  made  of  his 
qualifications  before  the  i)rcference  Is 
accorded. 

Paragraph  (5),  therefore,  allows  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  grant  a  first  preference  to 
skilled  specialists  upon  their  own  petitions, 
supported  by  such  dociunentation  as  the 
Attorney  General  shall  reqtilre.  In  this  con- 
nection it  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  existing 
law  requiring  an  investigation  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  petitioner's  qualifications 
and  a  determination  of  his  eligibility  for  a 
first  i)reference  is  continued. 

Section  12  amends  section  205(b)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  providing 
for  petitions  to  establish  eligibility  for  pref- 
erence as  a  relative  of  a  U.S.  citizen  of  law- 
fully resident  alien,  to  conform  to  the  sub- 
stantive amendments  made  by  section  10. 

Section  13  amends  the  "fair  share"  refugee 
law  so  as  to  remove  a  provision  which  has 
hampered  its  elTective  operation.  Presently, 
the  entry  of  refugees  is  subject  to  the  condi- 
tion that  they  be  within  the  mandate  of  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees. Tlie  mandate  provision  is  eliminated, 
so  that  tlie  refugee  law  will  no  longer  be  sub- 
ject to  outside  control.  In  addition,  subsec- 
tion (b)  enlarges  the  applicable  area  defi- 
nition so  as  to  allow  the  entry  of  refugees 
from  North  Africa  generally,  and  Algeria 
particularly,  who  are  unable  to  return  to 
their  countries  because  of  their  race,  religion, 
or  political  opinions,  hnd  incorporates  this 
new  definition  in  the  "fair  share"  law.    Tlie 
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existing  definition  encompasses  refugees 
from  "any  country  within  the  general  area 
of  the  Middle  East."  which  is  defined  as  the 
area  between  Libya  on  the  west,  Turkey  on 
the  north,  Pakistan  on  the  east,  and  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Ethiopia  on  the  sfjuth.  The  new 
definition  substitutes  Morocco  for  Libya  as 
the  western  border  of  this  area. 

Section  14  repeals  the  "fair  share"  law'B 
special  provision  for  500  "difficult  to  resettle" 
refugees;  all  such  persons  have  been  taken 
care  of,  and  the  authority  is  therefore  no 
longer  necessary. 

Section  15  amends  section  281  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  so  as  to  grant 
discretionary  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  specify  the  time  and  manner  of  pay- 
ment of  the  fees  for  visa  applications  and 
issuances.  This  dl.scretionary  authority  will 
allow  the  Secretary  to  control  two  undesir- 
able situations: 

First,  many  people  in  countries  with  over- 
subscribed quotas  register  their  names  on 
visa  waiting  lists  even  though  they  have  no 
present  Intention  of  emigrating;  they  regard 
the  registration  as  insurance  for  possible 
future  use.  Such  registrations  have  the 
effect  of  creating  a  distorted  picture  of  visa 
backlogs  and  make  efficient  administration 
difficult,  nie  amendment  therefore  would 
allow  the  Secretary  of  State  to  require  a 
registrant  to  deposit  a  fee  at  the  time  of 
registration.  While  not  unduly  burdensome 
on  tho.se  who  wish  to  come  here,  such  a  pro- 
cedure would  serve  to  discourage  registrations 
which  are  not  bona  flee. 

Second,  otherwise  admissible  immigrants, 
particularly  refugees,  are  often  unable  to  pay 
the  required  visa  fee.  Rather  than  bar  them 
from  obtaining  a  visa,  the  Secretary  is  given 
authority  to  postpone  payment. 

Section  16  l.s  also  directed  to  the  problem 
of  "in.surance"  registrations.  Many  appli- 
cants for  visas  have  been  offered  visas  re- 
peatedly but  have  turned  them  down.  They 
wish  only  to  preserve  their  priority  in  regis- 
tration for  possible  future  use.  To  handle 
such  cases,  section  203(c)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  is  amended  so  as  to  allow 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  terminate  the  regis- 
trations of  persons  who  have  previously  de- 
clined visas.  This  amendment  is  also  im- 
portant In  connection  with  a  contemplated 
rereglstration  of  applicants  in  certain  over- 
subscribed quota  areas  designed  to  ascertain 
whether  registrants  have  died,  emigrated 
elsewhere,  or  changed  their  minds;  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  terminate  the  registra- 
tion of  all  per.sons  who  fail  to  reregister. 

Section  17  amends  subsections  (a)(1),  (a) 
(4),  and  (g),  as  redesignated,  of  section  212 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  so  as 
to  allow  the  entry  of  certain  mentally  afflicted 
persons.  Under  present  law,  no  visas  may 
be  issued  to  aliens  who  are  feeble-minded  or 
Insane,  or  have  had  one  or  more  attacks 
of  insanity,  or  who  are  afflicted  with  a  psy- 
chopathic personality,  epilepsy,  or  a  mental 
defect.  These  provisions  have  created  hard- 
ships for  families  seeking  admission,  where 
one  member,  often  a  child,  is  retarded.  Such 
families  are  presented  with  the  difficult  de- 
cision as  to  whether  they  should  leave  the 
afflicted  person  behind  or  stay  with  him. 
Such  a  person  cannot  enter  the  United 
States  even  If  the  familv  is  willing  and  able 
to  care  for  him  here  and  even  if  he  Is  within 
the  85  percent  of  mentally  afflicted  persons 
who.'e  condition  can  be  substantially  Im- 
proved by  adequate  treatment. 

The  amendment  gives  the  Attorney  General 
discretionary  authority  to  admit  such  per- 
sons who  are  the  spouses,  children,  or  parents 
of  citizens  or  resident  aliens,  or  who  are  ac- 
companying a  member  of  their  family.  The 
Attorney  General,  after  consultation  with  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  would  prescribe  the  controls  and 
conditions  on  the  entry  of  such  persons, 
Including  the  giving  of  a  bond  to  insure 
continued  family  support. 


The  bar  against  the  admission  of  epileptics 
is  removed  entirely,  since  this  affliction  can 
effectively  be  medically  controlled.  The 
amendment  would  also  provide  that  the  term 
"mentally  retarded"  be  substituted  for  the 
present  term  "feeble-minded."  ThlB  is  not 
a  substantive  change  in  the  law. 

Section  18  establishes  the  Immigration 
Board,  to  be  composed  of  seven  members. 
Two  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  appointed  by  the  Speaker  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  majority  and  minority  leaders, 
two  members  of  the  Senate,  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  with  the  approval  of  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders,  and  three  mem- 
bers. Including  the  Chairman,  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Members  not  otherwise  In  govern- 
ment service  are  to  be  paid  on  a  per  diem 
basis  for  actual  time  spent  In  the  work  of 
the    Board. 

The  section  provides  that  the  Board's 
duties  shall  be  to  study,  and  consult  with 
appropriate  government  departments  on  all 
facets  of  Immigration  policy;  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  as  to  the 
reservation  and  allocation  of  quota  numbers, 
and  to  recommend  to  the  Attorney  General 
criteria  for  admission  of  skilled  specialists 
and  workers  whose  services  are  needed  by 
reason  of  labor  shortages  in  this  country. 

Section  19  grants  consular  officers  discre- 
tionary authority  to  require  bonds  ensuring 
that  certain  nonimmigrants  will  depart  vol- 
untarily from  the  United  States  when  re- 
quired. This  amendment  to  section  221(g) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  by 
providing  an  additional  safeguard  against 
a  later  refusal  to  depart,  would  allow  the 
issuance  of  visas  in  many  borderline  cases  in 
which  visas  are  now  refused  to  students  and 
visitors. 

Section  20  amends  section  272  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  which  Im- 
poses a  penalty  on  carriers  bringing  to  the 
United  States  aliens  afflicted  with  certain 
defects,  so  as  to  make  that  section  conform 
with  the  changes  made  by  this  bill  and 
section  11  of  the  act  of  September  26,  1961, 


KENNEDY  FILM  SHOULD  BE 
RELEASED 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  fMr.  Gibbons  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  House  concurrent  res- 
olution, which  would  make  possible  the 
distribution  and  viewing  of  the  film 
"John  F.  Kennedy:  Years  of  Lightning, 
Day  of  Drums."  Present  regulations 
deny  the  people  of  the  United  States  the 
opportunity  to  see  this  film,  which  has 
been  widely  acclaimed  by  the  critics  who 
have  seen  it. 

The  citizens  of  this  Nation  will  not  be 
able  to  view  this  unforgettable  film  un- 
less the  Congress  takes  special  action  to 
release  it  in  the  United  States.  It  de- 
picts the  Kennedy  presidency  in  six 
major  fields  and  represents  the  highest 
type  of  cinematic  creativity.  It  is  my 
profound  belief  that  the  people  of  this 
Nation  should  not  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  this  film. 

Produced  with  great  insight  for  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  by  Mr.  George 
Stevens,  Jr..  it  has  been  called  "a  fittingly 
affirmative  film"  by  Mr.  Richard  Coe, 
drama  critic   of  the  Washington  Post. 


Further,  Mr.  Coe  has  written,  and  I 
quote: 

The  masterfully  Imaginative  hour-and-a- 
half  documentary  is  the  first  full-length  fea- 
ture and  by  all  odds  the  finest  film  I've  seen 
by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  •  •  •.  This 
country's  taxpayers  cannot  see  It  but  during 
the  past  week  It  has  started  its  roimds,  in 
30-odd  languages,  In  114  countries  of  the  free 
world. 

It  is  not  on  a  partisan  basis  that  I  ap- 
peal to  the  Congress  to  take  the  necessary 
action.  President  Kennedy,  as  35th 
President  of  the  United  States,  held  a 
close  relationship  with  millions  of  his 
countrymen.  It  was  a  relationship  that 
went  beyond  politics  and  cut  across  is- 
sues. When  he  became  President,  he  be- 
came President  of  all  the  people  and 
when  the  assassin's  bullet  struck,  grief 
overtook  all  of  America. 

This  country  has  always  taken  pride  in 
itself,  in  a  fluid  world,  and  we  regard 
ourselves  as  politically  mature.  For 
whatever  storms  swarm  around  the  Pres- 
idency, he  who  holds  it,  holds,  too,  a  close 
relationship  with  the  history  of  our 
Nation. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  unanimously 
on  the  release  of  this  film,  so  that  the 
people  of  this  country  may  share  in  wit- 
nessing a  documentary  which  contains 
great  and  significant  moments  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  Nation. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CARL  CLYMA 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  few,  if  any,  who  have  played  any 
role  in  Connecticut  politics  in  the  present 
century  who  had  not  been  influenced  to 
some  degree  by  the  poignant  pen  and 
presence  of  the  late  Carl  Clyma.  Mr. 
Clyma,  a  constituent  of  mine  by  virtue  of 
his  residence  in  Prospect,  Conn.,  a  friend 
by  virtue  of  our  common  interest  in  liter- 
ary works,  and  a  newspaper  reporter  of 
distinction,  served  as  legislative  chief  of 
bureau  in  the  State  capitol  at  Hartford 
for  the  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Register.  He 
succumbed  in  November  1964  to  an  ill- 
ness which  was  attributable  to  his  serv- 
ice overseas  in  World  War  I. 

Although  many  weeks  have  passed 
since  Carl  Clyma's  death,  I  believe  that 
it  is  never  too  late  to  honor  one  whom  we 
have  respected  and  admired,  and  I  there- 
fore include,  at  this  time,  a  column  "A 
Tribute  to  Carl  Clyma"  written  by  the 
Connecticut  Yankee,  Alan  Olmstead,  as 
it  appeared  in  the  Waterbury,  Conn., 
Republican  and  in  other  Connecticut 
papers  on  November  19, 1964 : 

A  Tribute  to  Carl  Clyma  :  Connecticut 
Yankee 

(By  Alan  Olmstead) 
This  columnist  had  so  much  friendly  help 
and  counsel  over  so  many  years  from  the 
late  Carl  Clyma,  including  even  an  occasional 
admonitary  message  from  his  retirement, 
that  his  death  leaves  us  a  little  lonely  in 
our  viewing  of  the  State  political  scene. 
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The  former  legislative  chief  of  bureau  for 
the  New  Haven  Register  had  been  around  a 
long  time,  and  he  had  been  around  with  a 
character  and  an  intelligence  which  were 
not  easily  teased  this  way  or  that  by  the 
shallower  tides  of  partisan  politics. 

So  when,  with  a  slight  studious  stoop  of 
his  great  height,  and  that  Impassive  face,  he 
moved  among  the  policy-gossiping  pools  of 
legislators  or  the  swirl  of  convention  dele- 
gates, he  was  a  reassuring  sight,  as  if  he 
himself  were  a  part  of  the  Connecticut  scene, 
a  guidepost  to  Judgment  and  evaluation,  a 
connection  between  the  lessons  of  the  past 
and  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 

If  this  could  be  the  general  familar  image 
of  Carl  Clyma,  the  particular  distinction  of 
his  career  was  his  unique  concentration  on 
an  area  of  public  policy  which  some  news- 
papermen, this  columnist  included,  consid- 
ered too  difficult  for  their  own  mental  efforts. 
The  State  of  Connecticut,  over  the  three 
decades  of  Clyma's  service  at  the  State  cap- 
Itol.  had  a  fine  procession  of  financial  of- 
ficials, including  legislative  chairmen  of  the 
finance  and  appropriations  committees,  State 
commissioners  of  finance  and  control,  State 
controllers,  and  State  auditors. 

When  such  individuals  were  bright  and 
knew  their  figures,  Clyma  could  figure  with 
them. 

If  they  were  in  beyond  their  natural  depth, 
Clyma  could  conduct  friendly  private  classes 
for  tliem,  as  he  so  often  did  for  his  fellow 
newspapermen. 

Not  e\-c-n.  Clyma.  of  course,  was  infallible. 
But  if  you  wanted  to  know  whether  a  budget 
had  a  real  prospect  of  being  balanced,  or 
whether  a  claimed  economy  was  real,  or 
whether  the  explanation  of  some  budgetary 
Item  was  authentic  or  an  exercise  in  delib- 
erate obfuscation  on  the  part  of  somebody 
who  knew  enough  about  figures  to  manipu- 
late them,  it  would  be  Clyma  you  would  seek 
out,  and  what  you  got  from  him  would  be  as 
close  to  fact  and  truth  as  one  can  get  in  the 
realm  of  fiscal  statistics. 

He  could  read  people  in  politics  for  their 
character  and  for  their  general  worthiness, 
and  this  formed  his  private  index.  But  the 
only  Judgment  the  public  saw  was  his  clinical 
and  di-spasslonate  presentation  and  analysis 
of  fact  and  figure.  And  it  was  this  Judgment 
which  the  politicians  and  especially  the 
financial  officials  of  the  State  came  to  trust 
and  respect.  He  was  the  unofficial  watchdog 
of  the  State  treasury,  the  unofficial  public 
auditor,  the  untitled  finance  commissioner, 
and.  summing  it  all  up,  a  noteworthy  exam- 
ple of  what  a  newspaperman  can  become  in 
and  to  his  State  when  he  mixes  honor  and 
incorruptibility  with  the  career-ripened  pro- 
ficiency of  the  specialist. 

This  Is  this  column's  thanks  to  an  old  critic 
and  friend. 


Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Ml-.  DuLSKi  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Flood  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Han- 
ley*,  for  60  minutes,  on  January  25;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Flood  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Han- 
ley*,  for  60  minutes,  on  February  16; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend   remarks  in   the   Congressional 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
fat  12  o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, January  14,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

344.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  of  factors  for 
use  in  apportioning  funds  for  the  national 
system  of  interstate  and  defense  highways 
pursuant  to  section  104  (b)  5,  title  23,  United 
States  Code  (H.  Doc.  42);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations. 

345.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
tran.smitting  the  17th  Battle  Act  Report, 
pursuant  to  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

346.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  inadequate  evaluation  of  employment  op- 
portunities to  be  created  by  two  industrial 
area  redevelopment  projects.  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration,  Department  of  Com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

347.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  adopt  improved 
accounting  procedures";  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

348.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  the  pro- 
posed program  of  airport  development  for  the 
fiscal  year  1966,  pursuant  to  section  4,  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

349.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  amend  certain  laws  in  order 
to  make  adequate  provision  for  an  office  staff 
and  necessary  services  to  wind  up  the  affairs 
of  a  President  who  dies  in  office  or  of  a  former 
President  after  his  death";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  2580.  A  Dill  to  amend  the  immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.R.  2581.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Veterans' 
Administration   general   medical   and  surgi- 
cal hospital  of  200   beds  at  Clark   County. 
Nev.:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BATES: 
H.R.  2582.  A  bill  to  designate  a  Veterans' 
Administration   hospital   In   Bedford.   Mass., 
as  the  Edith  Nourse  Rogers  Memorial  Veter- 
ans' Hospital;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  2583.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 


States  to  the  State  of  Florida;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2584.  A  bill  to  authorize  that  the  Vlr- 
gin  Islands  be  Incorporated  within  any  State 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  provided  the 
incorporation  is  approved  by  free  elections 
in  the  Virgin  Islands  and  in  the  incorporat- 
ing State;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.  2585.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medical 
and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  health  insurance,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  2586.  A  bill  to  revitalize  the  mint  at 
San  Francisco;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H.R.  2587.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  2588.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  protect  the  public  from 
un.«!anitary  milk  and  milk  products  shipped 
in  interstate  commerce,  without  unduly  bur- 
dening such  commerce;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  2589.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  retailers 
excise  taxes  on  jewelry,  furs,  toilet  prepara- 
tions, and  luggage  and  handbags;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.R.  2590.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers' excise  tax  on  passenger  automobiles 
and  trucks;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  2591.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mefins. 

2592.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Refgnue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  retailers 
excise  tr.x  on  luggage,  handbags,  etc.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
\    Bv- Mr.  CLARK: 
H.^^93.  A  bill  to  amend  part  II  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as 
to  authorize  exemption  from  the  provi.slons 
of  such  part,  of  services  and  transportation 
of  such  nature,  character,  or  quantity  as  not 
substantially    to    affect    or    impair    uniform 
motor  carrier  regulation;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CORBETT: 
H.R.  2594.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  application 
of   certain   annuity   increase   legislation;    to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  CURTIN : 
H.R.  2595.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year 
without  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS : 

H.R.  2596.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
policy  relating  to  U.S.  citizens'  travel  abroad; 
to  establish  a  service  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  which  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  direction,  administration,  and  execu- 
tion of  passport  and  travel  documentation 
for  American  citizens  and  nationals  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad;  to  prescribe  pro- 
cedures relating  to  the  issuance  of  passports; 
to  establish  terms  of  validity  of  passports; 
to  establish  fees  for  passports;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  2597.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Trad- 
ing Corporation  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
attempted  Soviet  penetration  of  world  mar- 
kets, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  2598.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain insurance  agents  shall  be  treated  as 
outside  salesmen  for  purposes  of  computing 
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adjusted  gross  Income;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI : 

H.R.  2599.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through 
a  system  of  voluntary  health  insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Comnaittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  DULSKI: 

H.R.  2600.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  real  property 
known  as  the  Ansley  Wilcox  House  in  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.,  as  a  national  historic  site;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
BvMrs.  DWYER: 

H.R.  2601.  A  bill  to  establish  the  U.S. 
Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affair.-,. 

H.R.  2G02.  A  bill  to  amend  section  314  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  of  1944;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  2G03.  A  bill  declaring  October  12  to 
be  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2604.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  increase 
in  the  amount  for  which  a  credit  may  be 
allowed  against  the  Federal  estate  tax.  for 
estate  taxes  paid  to  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2605.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  income  tax  purposes  of  expenses  incurred 
by  an  individual  for  transportation  to  and 
from  work;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FIND: 

H.R.  2606.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  increase  the 
minimum  amount  of  the  monthly  insurance 
benefits  payable  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

H.R.  2607.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Assate.ogue  Island  National 
Seashore  in  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2603.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  provide  for  a 
method  of  certification  and  regulation  with 
respect  to  certain  transportation  performed 
with  hovercraft;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  FUQUA: 

H.R.  2609.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
definition    of    "peanuts"    which    Is    now    in 
effect  under  the  Agriciiltural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  GIBBONS: 

H.R.  2610.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  a  highway  from  a  point  on  Inter- 
state Highway  No.  4  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  to  Mac- 
Dill  Air  Force  Base;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

H.R.  2611.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, and  sect-ion  705(b)  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959 
and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  section 
8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor 

H.R  2612.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  In  order  to  liberalize  the 
formula  for  computing  annuities  for  certain 
employees:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 

H.R.  2613.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  6th 
U.S.  Infantry  Association;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 

H.R.  2614.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  addi- 
tional deductions  and  exemptions  for  the  ex- 
penses of  medical  care  of  persons  65  years  of 
age  and  over;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

H.R.  2615.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Inter- 
national Passamaquoddy  tidal  power  project, 
including  hydroelectric  power  development 
of  the  upper  St.  John  River,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 

H.R.  2616.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale, 
without  regard  to  the  6-month  waiting  period 
prescribed,  of  zinc  proposed  to  be  disposed 
of  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  KEE: 

H.R.  2617.  A  bill  to  establish  a  new  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  public  works  projects 
undertaken  by  local  governments  in  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 

H.R.  2618.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  coordi- 
nated development  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  Pacific  Southwest,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McVICKER: 

H.R.  2619.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 

H.R.  2620.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 

H.R.  2621.  A  bill  to  revitalize  the  mint  at 
San  rtancisco;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

ByMr.  MATHIAS: 

H.R.  2622.  A  bill  to  establish,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  office  of  Delegate  from 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  provide  for  the 
election  of  the  Delegate;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS : 

H.R.  2623.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Pig  War  National  Historical 
Park  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 

H.R.  2624.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  so  as  to  per- 
mit injured  employees  entitled  to  receive 
medical  services  under  such  act  to  utilize 
the  services  of  optometrists;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2625.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  tise  of  stop- 
watches, work  measurement  programs,  or 
other  performance  standards  operations  as 
measuring  devices  In  the  postal  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  2626.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  shall  conduct 
a  program  of  investigation,  research,  and 
survey  to  determine  the  practicability  of  the 
adoption  by  the  United  States  of  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

H.R.  2627.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
classes  of  civilian  employees  of  naval  In- 
stallations erroneously  in  receipt  of  certain 
wages  due  to  misinterpretation  of  certain 
personnel  Instructions;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2628.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Economic  Conversion  and  Diversification 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  2629.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  at  Martinez,  Calif., 


as  the  Charles  C.  McGonegal  Memorial  Hos- 
pital; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2630.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  sufficient  appropria- 
tions to  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  allow 
for  modern  and  adequate  facilities  com- 
mensurate with  the  increased  needs  of  the 
veteran  population  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2631.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional 
social  security  coverage  f(|r  certain  employees 
of  Alameda  County,  Calif.,  who  were  formerly 
city  employees,  so  as  to  afford  them  the  same 
coverage  as  Is  available  to  other  employees 
of  such  county;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  2632.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
3,  1901  (31  Stat.  1449),  as  amended,  to  in- 
corporate in  the  Organic  Act  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  the  authority  to  make 
certain  Improvements  of  fiscal  and  admin- 
istrative practices  for  more  effective  conduct  ^ 
of  its  research  and  development  activities;  *^ 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

H.R.  2633.  A  bill  to  amend  section  212A(4) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2634.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  Initiate  a  program  for 
the  conservation,  development,  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  Nation's  anadromous  fish  in  co- 
operation with  the  several  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  2635.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
seciu-ity,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  system  to  In- 
crease benefits,  improve  the  actuarial  status 
of  the  disability  Insurance  trust  fund,  and 
extend  coverage,  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  additional  Federal  financial 
participation  In  the  Federal-State  public  as- 
sistance programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOSS : 

H.R.  2636.  A  bill  to  amend  section  211  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  equalize 
the  retirement  benefits  for  conimissloned  of- 
ficers of  the  Public  Health  Service  with  re- 
tirement benefits  provided  for  otlier  officers 
in  the  uniformed  services;  to  the  Conmiittee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MULTER : 

H.R.  2637.  A  bill  to  revise  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 

H.R.  2638.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  tem- 
porary release  of  100,000  short  tons  of  copper 
from  the  national  stockpile;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2639.  A  bill  to  modify  the  decrease  in 
group  life  insurance  at  65  or  after  retirement: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  2640.  A  bill  relating  to  rates  of  post- 
age on  third-class  matter  mailed  by  certain 
nonprofit  organizations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2641.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
annuities  for  surviving  spouses  without  de- 
duction from  original  annuities  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2642.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduction  In 
annuity  elected  for  a  spouse  when  such 
spouse  predeceases  the  person  making  the 
election;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2643.  A  bill  to  amend  the  CivU 
Service  Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the 
resumption  of  surviving  widows  annuities 
upon  termination  of  subsequent  remarriages; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 
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H.R.  2644.  A  bill  to  correct  Inequities  in  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  the  Retired 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  and 
in  other  laws  governing  civil  service  retire- 
ment benefits  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  2645.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act.  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  the  recomputation  of  annuities  of  certain 
retired  employees  who  elected  reduced  an- 
nuities at  the  time  of  retirement  in  order 
to  provide  survivor  annuities  for  their 
their  spouses,  and  for  the  recomputation  of 
survivor  annuities  for  the  surviving  spouses 
of  certain  former  employees  who  died  in 
service  or  after  retirement;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
HJl.  2646.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  system  to 
Increase  benefits,  improve  the  actuarial  status 
of  the  disability  insurance  trust  fund,  and 
extend  coverage,  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  additional  Federal 
financial  participation  in  the  Federal-State 
public  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  2647.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4242 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
exempt  from  the  club  dues  tax  certain 
charges  made  by  nonprofit  clubs  for  the  use 
of  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  2648.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4241 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
reduce  the  club  dues  excise  taxes  from  20 
to  10  percent;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  2649.    A  bill  to  amend  section  2004(e) 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  provide  for  the 
appointment   of   Federal   registrars   to  pro- 
tect the  right  to  vote  in  Federal  elections 
from  discriminatory  practices;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ROBERTS: 
H.R.  2650.  A  bill  to  limit  the  authority  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  with  respect  to  new  construc- 
tion or  alteration  of  veterans  hospitals,  and 
the  closing  of  such  hospitals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  2651.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Founda- 
tion to  promote  progress  and  scholarship  in 
the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  2652.  A    bill    to    authorize    the    tem- 
porary release  of  100,000  short  tons  of  cop- 
per from  the  national  stockpile;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  2653.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Connecti- 
cut shall  also  be  held  at  New  London,  Conn.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHISLER : 
H.R.  2654.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

ByMr.  SECREST: 
H.R.  2655.  A  bill  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
payments  to  an  individual  under  a  public 
or  private  retirement,  annuity,  endowment, 
or  similar  plans  or  programs  shall  not  be 
counted  as  income  for  pension  until  the 
amount  of  payments  received  equals  the 
contributions  thereto;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


H.R.  2656.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (a) 
of  section  901  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  prescribe  the  size  of  flags  furnished  by 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
drape  the  caskets  of  decreased  veterans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans*  Affairs. 

H.R.  2657.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  amovmt  payable 
on  burial  and  funeral  expenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2658.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3203  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  liberalize 
those  provisions  controlling  amount  of  pen- 
sion payable  to  those  veterans  without  de- 
pendents receiving  hospital  or  domiciliary 
care  from  the  Veterans'  Administration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  2659.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  restric- 
tion of  certain  areas  in  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  for  defense  purposes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Gulf  Test  Range,  Gulf  of  Mexico); 
to  the  Conrunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
H.R.  2660.  A  bill  establishing  certain  quali- 
fications for  persons  appointed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R.  2661.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  coordi- 
nated development  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  Pacific  Southwest,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TUPPER: 
H.R.  2662.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Interna- 
tional  Passamaquoddy   tidal   power  project, 
including  hydroelectric  power  development  of 
the  upper  St.  John  River,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.R.2663.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  coordi- 
nated development  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  Pacific  Southwest,  and  for   other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HEBERT: 
H.R.  2664.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  establish  the  seaward  bound- 
aries of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and     Louisiana     as     extending     3     marine 
leagues  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  provid- 
ing for  the  ownership  and  use  of  the  sub- 
merged lands,  improvements,  minerals,  and 
natural  resources  within  said  boundaries;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  2665.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  establish  the  seaward  bound- 
aries of  the  States  of  Alabama.  Mississippi, 
and     Louisiana     as     extending     3     marine 
leagues  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  provid- 
ing for  the  ownership  and  use  of  the  sub- 
merged lands,  improvements,  minerals,  and 
natural    resources    within    said    boundaries; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H.R.  2666.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  establish  the  seaward  bound- 
aries of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and     Louisiana     as     extending     3     marine 
leagues  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  provid- 
ing for  the  ownership  and  use  of  the  sub- 
merged lands,  improvements,  minerals,  and 
natural    resources    within    said    boundaries; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PASSMAN: 
H.R.  2667.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  establish  the  seaward  bound- 
aries of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and     Louisiana     as     extending     3     marine 
leagues  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  provid- 
ing for  the  ownership  and  use  of  the  sub- 
merged lands,  improvements,  minerals,  and 
natural    resources    within    said    boundaries; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  2668.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  establish  the  seaward  bound- 
aries of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 


and  Louisiana  as  extending  3  marine 
leagues  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  provid- 
ing for  the  ownership  and  use  of  the  sub- 
merged lands,  improvements,  minerals,  and 
natural  resources  within  said  boundaries; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 

H.R.  2669.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  establish  the  seaward  bound- 
aries of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana  as  extending  3  marine 
leagues  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  provid- 
ing for  the  ownership  and  use  of  the  sub- 
merged lands,  improvements,  minerals,  and 
natural  resources  within  said  boundaries; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS : 

H.R.  2670.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  establish  the  seaward  bound- 
aries of  the  States  of  Alabama.  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana  as  extending  3  marine 
leagues  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  provid- 
ing for  the  ownership  and  use  of  the  sub- 
merged lands.  Improvements,  minerals,  and 
natural  resources  within  said  boundaries; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.DWYER: 

H.J.  Res.  186.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  enable  the  Congress  to  func- 
tion effectively  in  time  of  emergency  or  dis- 
aster; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  187.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER: 

H.J.  Res.  188.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  erection  of  a  memorial  statue  to  the  late 
Dr.  Robert  H.  Goddar^,  the  father  of  Amer- 
ican rocketry;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS: 

H.J.  Res.  189.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  guar- 
antee the  right  of  any  State  with  the  ap- 
proval of  its  electorate  to  consider  factors 
in  addition  to  population  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  one  house  of  its  legislature;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 

H.J.  Res.  190.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  instruct  the  permanent  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations  to  request  the  Security  Council  with- 
out delay  to  convene  the  Arab  States  and 
the  State  of  Israel  and  other  interested  na- 
tions in  a  peace  conference;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.J.  Res.  191.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  a  portion  of  the  Garioa  Fund  shall  be 
used  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  Oriental 
College;  to  the  Conmnlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 

H.J.  Res.  192.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  mandatory  retirement  of 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  at  the  age  of  70  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  193.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  the  apportionment  of  districts  from 
which  members  of  a  State  legislature  are  to 
be  elected;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK : 

H.  Con.  Res.  95.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
motto  "In  God  We  Trust"  should  continue  to 
be  inscribed  upon  the  coins  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  words  "under  God" 
should  continue  to  be  a  part  of  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  to  the  Flag;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H.  Con.  Res.  96.  Concxirrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  urge  certain  actions  in  behalf  of  Lithuania, 
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Estonia,  and  Latvia;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAYS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  97.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  document 
the  pamphlet  entitled  "Our  American  Gov- 
ernment, What  Is  It?  How  Does  It  Func- 
tion?"; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  KEE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  98.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

ByMr.  MONAGAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  99.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
urge  certain  actions  in  behalf  of  Lithuania, 
Estonia,  and  Latvia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE : 

H.  Con.  Res.  100.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  approval  of  the  Congress  for  the 
disposal  of  raw  silk  and  silk  noils  from  the 
national  stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  COOLEY: 

H.  Res.  108.  Resolution    to    provide    funds 
for  the  expense  of  studies  and  investigations 
authorized  by  H.  Res.  89;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DAWSON : 

H.  Res.  109.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
expenses  of  conducting  studies  and  investi- 
gations authorized  by  rule  XI (8)  incurred  by 
tlie  Committee  on  Government  Operations; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.  Res.  110.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  location  of  activities  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 

H.  Res.  111.  Resolution      to     establish     a 
House  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MILLER : 

H.  Res.  112.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  to 
conduct  studies  and  investigations  and  make 
Inquiries  with  respect  to  aeronautical  and 
other  scientific  research  and  development  and 
outer  space;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  MINSK  ALL: 

H.  Res.  113.  Resolution  providing  for  nam- 
ing a  special  committee  to  investigate  secu- 
rity measures  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BELCHER: 

HR.  2671.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Lloyd  N.  Campbell;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2672.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Katherlne 
Anne  Wilen  Robinson;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2673.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Gllda 
Rosa  McDanlels;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  2674.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Gatchalian  Galdo;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  CORBETT: 

H.R.  2675.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ta  Van 
Tal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  CULVER: 

H.R.  2676.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Desplna  E. 
Poundoulakis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 

H.R.  2677.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Irene 
Jakubowska;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ByMr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  2678.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joo  Yul 
Kim;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2679.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kyung 
Sook  Hahn;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KIR  WAN: 
H.R.  2680.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Mary  Benigna  (Maria  Penta);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  LINDSAY: 
HR.  2681.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shirley 
Shapiro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2682.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Bozo 
Juravic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2683.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Con- 
cepcion  L.  Yap;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2684.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Marer  and  his  wife,  Claire  Vago  Marer;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2685.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fan  Soe 
Yap;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2686.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppa 
Costa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2687.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mihaly 
Bognar  and  his  wife,  Katalin  Bognar;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2688.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Jetta  Barfod  Greer;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2689.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lone  Isak- 
sen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2690.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Iren 
Jenone  Jakubovlcs;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H.R.  2691.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Irene  A. 
Halkias;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 
H.R.  2692.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gordon 
W.  Heritage,  Sr..  and  Sarah  Martha  Heritage; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2693.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lam 
Chong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2694.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   John 

Allen;    to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2695.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Norman 

McLeod    Riach;    to    the    Committee   on   the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  2696.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lau  Bo 
Wing;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2697.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chester 
Ray  Woolverton,  Jr.;  to  the  Conomittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2698.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bajanka 
Neigert;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2699.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kil  Ja 
Ahn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.R.  2700.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ur- 
sula  Huppertz;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  2701.  A   bill    for    the    relief    of   Maja 
Thomsen   Hoffman;    to    the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2702.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kwong 
You  Huey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  2703.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gerardo 
Rublno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2704.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicola  Di 
Lorenzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2705.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Lo  lacono;   to   the   Committee   on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2706.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rajlnder 
Singh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2707.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Vugane 
Krishna  Sundararaja  Iyengar;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2708.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Trumbaturl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2709.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juana 
Kanashlro  de  Dlas,  Miguel  Dlas,  and  Anna 
Luisa  Dlas;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


Hit.  2710.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 

Coco;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

H.R.  2711.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernar- 

dita  D.  Benclo;    to  the   Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  2712.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
La  Diana  and  Livia  La  Diana,  his  wife;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2713.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mariano 
Bonaccorso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2714.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 

Addamo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2715.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jean  Al- 

lenby   Nicholas;    to   the   Committee   on   the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  2716.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vivencia 
O.  Consing;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2717.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oswald  E. 
Dempster;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2718.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alexis 
Harcourt  Gilbert;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2719.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Cle- 
lla  Grella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2720.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Merlck- 
ston  L.  Nicholson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2721.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mabel 
Generva  Hayes  (Wilson);  to  the  Comm.lttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2722.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Cicco;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2723.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of   Santo 
Lipari;   to  the  Conmalttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2724.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lulsa 
Masbad;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2725.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lydla  V. 
Mejia;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2726.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonarda 
Pirello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2727.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raffaele 
Di  Maggio;    to   the  Committee   on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2728.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stella 

Travlos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2729.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 

Ermelinda  Vargas  Castro;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2730.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mola  Jane 
Douglas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  2731.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arnold 
Williams,  his  wife.  Rose  Eloise  Williams,  and 
their  minor  children,  Delorese  Williams, 
Claude  Williams,  and  Audley  Williams;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2732.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Esperanza 
M.  Toledo;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2733.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Victoria 
Frederick;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2734.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Lourdes  Tabique;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2735.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Genuina  T.  Dizon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2736.  A  bill   for   the   relief   of   Grace 
Cordner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2737.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Belmonte;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2738.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernardo 
Randazzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2739.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ethellne 
Garriques;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciarv. 

h!r.2740.  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Vanda  Paolina,  her  minor  daughter.  Carla 
Paolina,  and  her  mother-in-law.  Mrs.  Italia 
Paolina;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  2741.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  H. 
L.  Dye;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2742.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lllla 
Cortes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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H.R.  2743.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alexan- 
dros  Andreopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2744.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Glallombardo;  to  the  Committee  on  th^  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.r'.  2745.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christine 
Johnson  (also  known  as  Christine  Cayenne) : 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2746.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Maniace  and  Esopia  Maniace  (nee  Pruiti) 
and  their  children,  Sarafina  Maniace,  Rosaria 
Maniace.  and  Benedetta  Maniace;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RACE: 

H.R.  2747.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dimitra 
Petta  and  Demetra  Koutroumbi;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RODNEY  of  Pennsylvania : 

H.R.  2748.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antoni 
Wichryk:  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2749.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlos 
Jabbour  Mikhail,  his  wife,  Ivette  Jabbour 
Mikhail,  and  Jabbour  Antonlos  Mlkliail  and 
Mikhail  Antonios  Mikliail;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

BvMr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  2750.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gilberto 
Caldera  Martinez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.2751.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Masako 
Adachi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2752.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kock 
Kong  Pong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2753.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Youssef 
Michel  Ayoub,  his  wife,  Yvette  Maria  Mi- 
chaela    Ayoub.    and    their    minor    children. 


Cherif  Youssef  and  Wafih  Youssef  Ayoub;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2754.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jesus 
T.  Kangleon  and  his  wife,  Solita  A.  Kangleon; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2755.  A  bill  for  th^  relief  of  Helene 
Augurte  Marie  Niesel;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2756.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Woo 
Shee  Quon  (also  known  as  Chung  Oi  Woo 
and  Chung  Oy  Quon);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN:  ^ 

H.R.  2757.  A  bill  f6r  the  relief  of  Maria 
Alexandros  Siagris;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2758.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Helen  N.  Papoulias;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2759.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gemma 
Lee  (also  known  as  Chin  Ok  Lee);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H,R.2760.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Pitaoulis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 

H.R.  2761.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  En- 
rico DeMonte;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2762.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Manlio 
Massimiliani;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2763.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Consan  Cu  Dy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2764.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  EHlen 
Mary  Taylor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


H.R.  2765.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juana 
Brandariz  Sanchez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2766.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Wel- 
Tsung  Chin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2767.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lucio 
Marinucci;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2768.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emilia 
D'Addarlo  Santorelll;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STALBAUM: 

H.R.  2769.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calliope 
Res;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   TOLL: 

H.R.  2770.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Theodora  P.  Virvilli;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOLL  (by  request) : 

H.R.  2771.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  An- 
gelina Cardellina;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 

H.R.  2772.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ksenija 
Popovlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VIGORITO: 

H.R.  2773.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Chul 
Nam  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2774.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hae 
Kyong  Han,  and  her  minor  children,  Myong 
Suk  Lee.  Ki  Dong  Lee,  and  Kyong  Dong  Lee; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 

H.R.  2775.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stanlslav 
F.  Granec;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  13,  1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 20,  1964,  the  Ukrainian  commu- 
nity in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  held  a  dinner- 
banquet  and  paid  tribute  to  a  great 
Ukrainian  poet  and  freedom  fighter — 
Taras  Shevchenko.  Three  Buffalo  men 
were  also  honored  at  this  banquet,  and 
I  am  very  proud  that  I  was  chosen  to 
be  one  of  these. 

The  principal  address,  delivered  by  Dr. 
Nestor  Procyk,  who  is  an  outstanding 
citizen  in  our  great  City  of  Good  Neigh- 
bors, together  with  my  speech,  follows: 

Address  or  Dr.  Nestor  Procyk,  Delivered 
AT  THE  Dinner-Banquet  Given  by  the 
Ukrainian  Community  of  Buffalo  To  Pat 
Tribute  to  Congressman  T.  J.  Ddlski, 
Mayor  Chester  Kowal,  and  Council 
President  Chester  C.  Gorski,  Buffalo. 
December  20,  1964,  Ukrainian  Home 
"Dnipro" 

Distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, I  do  feel  certain  that  all  of  you,  gathered 
here  tonight — in  this  modest  but  our  own 
home  "Dnipro" — the  Ukrainian  headquarters 
of  Buffalo,  will  share  my  views  and  feel- 
ings, when  I'll  say  that  this  is  an  especially 
joyous  night  for  us  Ukrainians  of  the  Buf- 
falo area,  in  this  year's  Christmas  season, 
as  it  is  a  night  of  a  historical  significance 
to  our  community.  For,  we  have  assembled 
here   tonight   to   honor — and   again   should 


I  say,  in  our  modest  but  from  the  depths 
of  our  hearts  and  in  our  most  sincere  way — 
three  distinguished  men  of  our  Buffalo  com- 
munity: the  Honorable  T.  J.  Dxjlski,  Hon. 
Chester  Kowal,  and  Hon.  Chester  C.  Gorski; 
to  honor  them  and  to  pay  tribute  to  their 
dedication  to  their  people,  to  the  duties 
of  their  office,  but  most  of  all,  to  their 
living  up  to  good  American  citizenship. 

We  are  gathered  here  to  pay  tribute  to 
them  for  their  human  approach  to  life's 
human  problems  in  a  most  humane  way.  We 
look  at  these  three  honored  men  as  repre- 
senting the  symbols  of  good  public  servants, 
who  work  with  understanding  and  dedica- 
tion, who  serve  their  community  and  all 
parts  of  it  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and — 
of  course — to  the  extent  the  community  It- 
self, as  a  whole,  or  as  part  of  it,  deserves, 
by  and  through  its  own  initiative,  under- 
standing, and  efforts,  toward  its  own  life 
and  progress  and  the  life  and  progress  of 
tlie  Nation. 

We,  the  Ukrainian  community  of  Buflfalo 
and  everywhere  do  honor  these  men  and  men 
like  them  because — in  the  days  of  our  turbu- 
lent and  often  discouraging  time  we  need 
individuals  with  initiative,  faith,  courage, 
and  desire  to  work  for  people's  cause,  serving 
both — the  people  and  the  cause.  We  need 
men  of  character  and  stature  to  show  the 
others  the  proper  way  of  life  to  follow.  We 
need  people  with  firm  patriotic  ideas  and 
principles  which  would  not  break  nor  weaken 
under  pressure  of  the  temptations  of  the  day 
or  the  easy  way  out  of  public  duty  which  we 
too  often  see.  We  need  men  of  vision  and 
imagination  to  sow  and  nurture  the  seeds  of 
truth  and  justice  in  our  democracy,  of  free- 
dom and  order,  of  duties  to  one's  country,  of 
faltli  in  the  high  values  of  our  personal  and 
community  life  and  of  courage  to  stand  firm 
for  these  values,  principles,  and  truths. 

We  do  need  such  men  and  many  such 
people  now  and  we  will  need  them  in  the  days 
to    come,    because,    ladies    and    gentlemen. 


America  Is  In  a  grave  danger.  It  would  be 
childish  on  our  part  if  we  should  fail  to  un- 
derstand this  gravity  and  seriousness  of  the 
present  situation. 

Abroad,  thanks  to  our  chief  adversary- 
Russia  and  communism  melted  into  one — 
we  Americans  are  being  presented  as  ugly 
and  imperialistic,  as  Inhuman  exploiters  and 
killers  of  mankind.  Unfortunately,  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  do  believe  in  this  skillfully 
manufactured^^  and  spread  propaganda 
rapidly  Increases.  Instead,  the  number  of 
our  genuine  friends  and  people  who  have 
had  faith  In  us  and  who  believed  in  our 
principles  of  freedom  and  human  liberties. 
In  our  high  standards  of  justice  and  truth, 
decreases  as  rapidly.  The  nations  enslaved 
and  oppressed  by  Russia  and  communism  be- 
gin to  shake  their  heads  hopelessly  and  to 
offer  us  a  disappointed  grin,  disguising  thelr^ 
deep  pain  and  sorrow.  Our  people  are  being 
told — and  many,  including  those  of  high 
rank  In  our  administrative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, seem  to  delude  themselves  or,  maybe, 
to  pretend — that  we  are  In  a  state  of  cold 
war  while  the  clear  logic  and  down-to-earth 
reality  proves  that  we  are  now  In  the  hottest 
type  of  war  because  we  are  In  the  midst  of 
a  total  war  with  an  enemy  who  aims  at  our 
total  destruction. 

For,  I  venture  to  say.  the  so-called  hot  war 
is  not  now  limited  to  South  Vietnam,  Congo 
and  other  areas  marked  by  more  pronounced 
restlessness,  like  political  hoodloomism  by 
attacking  U.S.  Institutions  In  foreign  coun- 
tries. As  another  example,  I  would  see  a 
tragic  mistake  if  anyone  would  consider  the 
Russian  so-called  oceanographic  studies  of 
the  Caribbean  waters  only  a  peaceful  ma- 
neuvering of  the  Russian  submarine  fleet. 
No,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  in  a  state  of 
very  hot  and  toUl  guerrilla-type  war  1^"'^'^^ 
ed  against  us  and  the  rest  of  the  free  or  good 
world  by  the  most  unscrupulous,  cunning,  In- 
human, and  cruel  enemy  the  world  has  ever 
known.    And  this  type  of  total  guerrilla-type 
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war  is  being  launched  by  our  enemy  In  all 
aspects  and  dimensions:  physical,  moral, 
spiritual,  and  cultural  as  well.  We  are  in  a 
total  war  with  an  enemy  who,  in  his  wild 
drive  to  conquer  for  the  sake  of  conquering, 
will  never  stop,  give  up  or  give  in,  unless  he 
Is  forced  down  to  his  knees  and  kept  so  for 
the  time  necessary  to  make  him  understand 
his  wrongdoings.  The  sooner  aU  of  us  In 
these  United  States  of  America  do  realize 
that,  have  courage  and  are  ready  to  face  it 
and  to  do  the  necessary  things  about  it,  the 
less  sacrifice  we  are  going  to  pay  in  the  long 
run.  We  must  provide  hope,  we  must  nurture 
faith  in  our  ability  to  win  this  total  struggle. 

Therefore,  we  need  more  men  and  women 
of  the  stature  of  our  honored  guests  tonight, 
because  they  know  what  situation  we  are  In, 
they  are  facing  it  and  are  doing  all  they 
can  about  it. 

We  may  discuss,  of  course,  the  situation  In- 
side the  United  States,  too.  But  I  do  not  feel 
that  tonight  is  either  the  place  or  the  time 
for  doing  it.  I  would  like  to  mention  only 
that  this  aspect  of  the  matter — the  aspect  of 
the  internal  situation — Is  not  too  rosy  either. 
For,  there  are  too  many  signs  and  symptoms 
of  the  enemy  introjected  within  the  realm 
of  this  very  country,  guerrilla-type  warfare, 
that  are  tending  to  destroy  our  culture, 
spiritual  and  moral  values  of  our  traditions, 
our  ideals,  our  system  and  way  of  life.  We 
are  doing  fine — or  even  wonderfully — where 
material  values  of  life  are  concerned,  but, 
are  we  doing  as  fine  in  the  social,  interper- 
sonal and  community  life  aspects?  I  leave 
this  question  open  with  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  as  I  am  sure  that  you  are  as  much 
concerned  with  It  as  I  am  and,  as  I  know, 
are  the  gentlemen  we  are  honoring  tonight 
as  well  as  all  the  distinguished  guests  at  the 
dais.  As  for  myself  I  am  most  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  our  youth — the  new 
generation. 

Thomas  Paine  once  said  that  "The  duty  of 
man  is  plain  and  simple  and  consists  but 
of  two  points;  his  duty  to  God.  which  every 
man  must  feel;  and  his  duty  to  liis  neigh- 
bor, to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by."  In  full 
agreement  with  that,  I  would  like  only  to 
add  that  into  our  duties  to  our  neighbors 
I  would  include  the  duties  to  our  country 
and  Nation  and  our  duties  to  all  nations  and 
all  men.  And  in  that  respect  I,  again,  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  men  honored  by  us 
tonight  have  proven  their  understanding  of 
these  duties.  Here  again  is  the  reason  why 
we  render  them  this  tribute. 

But  we,  Ukrainians,  have  another  good 
reason  for  paying  tribute  to  these  gentle- 
men and  to  tlieir  allkes. 

We  are  relatively  new  in  America,  this 
country  blessed  with  freedom,  liberties,  and 
abundance.  Few  of  us,  only,  came  in  the 
previous  century,  some  of  us  came  before 
and  between  two  wars  and  most  of  us  came 
only  after  World  War  II.  All  of  us  were 
driven  from  our  beloved  Ukraine  by  polit- 
ical and  economic  tyranny  enforced  upon  our 
land  by  Ukraine's  enemies.  We  came  here 
in  poor  financial  condition  with  empty 
pockets  and,  some  of  us,  with  Just  tlie  clothes 
on  our  backs. 

However,  we  didn't  come  quite  empty 
handed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  empty 
handed  at  all.  We  brought  in  our  hearts  a 
piece  of  our  dear  country,  and  a  score  of 
great  and  noble  Ukrainian  traditions,  Ukrain- 
ian historical  and  cultviral  heritage;  we 
brought  in  our  minds  the  knowledge,  ex- 
perience and  the  ability  to  think  and  to 
act;  and  we  brought  in  our  souls  a  strong 
faith  in  God's  justice  and  In  freedom  for 
all  nations  and  men,  including  Ukrainian 
nation  and  the  Ukrainian  people.  But.  above 
all,  we  broxight  with  us — In  our  minds  and 
our  souls  and  our  hearts — an  extreme  love 
to  our  country  and  to  all  that  is  good,  the 
love  which  we  were  and  are  willing  to  and 
anxious  to  offer  to  America  and  her  people. 


We  are  not  extremists,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
we  are  against  any  bad  extremism,  but  we 
cherish  extreme  love  in  our  hearts  to  Ukraine 
and  to  America  alike.  With  tills  love  and 
with  other  assets  mentioned  above  we  came 
to  this  country  and  we  were  received  with 
warmth  and  friendliness  by  many,  but,  with 
understanding,  sincerity,  and  equal  love  by 
few.  Among  these  few  we  found  the  dis- 
tinguished guests  we  are  honoring  tonight. 
For,  they  were  the  ones  among  the  first  few, 
who  seem  to  have  recognized  that  we  didn't 
come  here  to  Just  eat  and  digest  America's 
food,  but,  to  work,  contribute  with  our  as- 
sets wiiatever  we  can  to  the  development  and 
further  cultural,  social,  and  economic  prog- 
ress of  this  great  country.  In  other  words  "to 
honor,  love,  and  cherish,  for  better  or  worse, 
till  death  or  fate  do  us  part." 

That  is  why  we  chose  these  gentlemen  for 
our  tribute  tonight  as  representatives  of 
those  who  showed  us  this  sincerity,  under- 
standing and  love.  It  goes  without  saying, 
may  I  add  here,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
all  our  guests  at  this  dais,  as  well  as  at  the 
main  tables,  have  distinguished  themselves, 
one  way  or  another,  by  being  our  sincere  and 
understanding  friends  which  we  have 
cherished,  are  delighted  with  and  very  very 
proud  of  them. 

As  you  see,  in  our  choice  we  were  not 
motivated  by  party  affiliation,  and  the-^^t 
that  Mayor  Kowal  is  not  among  us  is  diie 
only  to  his  ailment  that  temporarily  ties 
him  to  the  hospital  bed.  We  like  and  sub- 
scribe to  a  two  party  system  and  hope  and 
pray  that  they  both  get  equally  on  the  ball 
and  united  within  themselves.  We  chose 
those  who  in  addition  to  their  political  par- 
ties, and  above  them,  recognize  America 
first. 

Finally  we  chose  them  for  tribute  tonight 
because  all  three  of  them,  each  in  his  own 
way,  did  not  only  show  their  sincerity,  un- 
derstanding and  warm  feeling  in  words,  but 
they  proved  it  by  their  acts  and  actions. 

The  Ukrainians  are  the  kind  of  people 
that,  while  reserving  themselves  the  right  to 
constructively  criticize  whatever  they  feel 
is  necessary,  they  also  and  first  of  all  like 
to  exercise  their  right  to  pay  tribute  and 
offer  recognition  and  public  acknowledge- 
ment whenever  and  to  v/homever  they  feel  It 
is  due. 

It  seems  to  us  that  few  public  officials  es- 
cape criticism  but  still  less  are  given  ad  li- 
quate recognition  for  a  work  well  done.  Our 
Ukrainian  community  of  Buffalo  feels  that 
It  Is  fitting  to  give  public  acknowledgement 
to  men  in  office.  It  seems  especially  fitting 
to  do  this,  apart  from  free  election  periods 
and  noisy  election  confusion,  but  just  this 
Christmas  season — the  season  of  brotherly 
understanding. 

Our  committee  felt  therefore  that  it  is  es- 
sential to  render  this  tribute  to  our  three 
deserving  men,  as  this  is  the  only  way  un- 
selfish devotion  to  duty  is  properly  recog- 
nized. 

Our  mayor,  the  Honorable  Chester  Kowal, 
deserves  the  gratitude  and  thanks  of  the 
Ukrainian  community  of  Buffalo  metropol- 
itan area  and  we  acknowledge  it  publicly. 
For  he  was  among  the  first  ones  who,  as  a 
public  official,  had  the  understanding  of  our 
needs  and  desires  and  who  first  gave  us  a 
helping  hand  as  far  back  as  in  the  early  fifties 
when  he  served  as  the  city's  comptroller.  To 
liim  we  are  indebted,  that  we  are  In  possession 
of  this  home  which  represents  to  us — as  I 
mentioned  earlier — the  headquarters  of 
Ukrainian  mainstream  in  Buffalo.  In  the 
period  of  his  tenure  of  the  office  of  the  mayor 
he  never  refused  to  give  us  his  full  official  and 
personal  cooperation  and  support  in  any 
endeavor  of  ours  that  required  his  attention, 
help,  or  approval.  Besides,  Mayor  Kowal  has 
always  been  a  stanch  supporter  of  the 
Ukrainian  freedom's  cause  as  he  is  for  free- 
dom of  all  captive  nations.  He  Is  also  known 
to  us  for  his  motto  that  "Freedom  is  every- 


body's business"  and  he  has  always  lived  up 
to  this  motto. 

We  certainly  regret  very  much  that  our 
mayor's  ailment  prevents  him  from  being 
among  us  and  from  enhancing  our  Joy  by  his 
personal  participation  at  our  gathering  to- 
night, but  this  will  not  prevent  us  from  pay- 
ing tribute  to  him  and  to  express  our  feel- 
ings of  appreciation  and  acknowledgement 
for  all  his  endeavors  in  our  behalf,  along 
with  our  wishes  for  a  speedy  recovery  and 
a  very  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New 
Year.  The  committee  has  made  arrangements 
to  visit  Mayor  Kowal  in  his  hospital  room  to- 
night, following  our  dinner,  and  to  present 
to  him  our  token  of  esteem,  gratitude,  and 
appreciation. 

Hon.  Chester  C.  Gorski,  president  of  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Buffalo, 
is  another  stanch  supporter  of  the  cause 
of  captive  nations  and  among  them  the 
Ukrainian  nation,  of  course.  The  Ukrainian 
community  of  Buffalo  became  acquainted 
with  council's  President  Gorski  through  the 
UCCA  representative  in  the  latter  fifties  and 
this  contact  has  remained  uninterrupted. 
It  was  thanks  to  Mr.  Gorski's  understanding 
that  our  request  for  permission  to  observe 
the  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Independence 
in  the  common  council  chambers  of  the  city 
hall.  In  January  1960,  was  granted  and  such 
observances  took  place  for  the  first  time, 
which  was  and  will  remain  of  great  historical 
significance  for  the  Ukrainians  of  Buffalo  as 
well  as  America.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
such  observances  will  continue  In  the  years 
to  come.  He  never  refused  the  chambers  for 
any  other  solemn  observance  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian community  which  we  always  have  greatly 
appreciated.  When  called  upon,  he  was  kind 
to  give  his  personal  time  to  render  addresses 
or  to  otherwise  personally  participate  In 
our  community  observance.  This  year,  the 
year  of  150th  anniversary  of  birth  of  the  poet- 
iaureate  of  Ukraine  Taras  Shevchenko,  Mr. 
Gorski  presented  us  with  a  special  encour- 
agement: he  promised  to  introduce  the  bill 
to  common  council  that  one  of  the  main 
streets  in  the  waterfront  area  to  be  de- 
veloped, be  named  Taras  Shevchenko  Boule- 
vard. This,  by  the  way,  was  in  full  consent 
with  ideas  of  Mayor  Kowal  as  it  was  with 
former  Mayor  Frank  A.  Sedlfs  and  his  legal 
counsel  H.  Buswell  Roberts,  whom  we  are 
honored  to  have  present  with  us  tonight,  as 
well  as  his  charming  wife.  Should  this 
naming  of  the  street  after  the  greatest 
Ukrainian  take  place  and  we  strongly  hope 
it  will,  our  Ukrainian  community  would  re- 
ceive a  spiritual  booster  and  the  city  of 
Buffalo  and  name  of  Mr.  Gorski  and  all 
those,  wlio  contributed  to  it  wovild  enter 
the  golden  pages  of  the  history  of  Ukrainian 
immigration  and  the  Ukrainian  people.  The 
city  of  Buffalo,  too,  would  have  reason  to 
pride  herself  with  Shevchenko's  name  as  is 
our  Nation's  capital,  Washington,  D.C.,  with 
his  monument. 

Thus,  Mr.  Council  President,  Hon.  Chester 
C.  Gorski  deserves  fully  the  respect,  apprecia- 
tion, and  public  acknowledgment  by  the 
Ukrainian  community  of  Buffalo.  The  com- 
mittee, therefore,  presents  to  him  tonight  a 
token  of  our  appreciation;  with  It  go  our 
thanks  and  warm  wishes  for  the  best  of  suc- 
cess in  his  days  to  come  and  in  all  his  noble 
endeavors.  Oiu-  best  wishes  go  also  to  Mrs. 
Gorski,  of  coiu-se. 

Our  third  honored  man  tonight,  but  far 
from  the  last  and  still  further  from  being 
the  least,  is  the  Honorable  Thaddeus  J. 
Dulski,  U.S.  Congressman  of  the  41st  Dis- 
trict. We  do  know  our  dear  Congressman 
for  several  years  and  he  has  always  been  of 
great  help  to  the  Ukrainian  community  on 
the  local  level  but  still  greater  on  the  na- 
tional scene.  Congressman  Dulski  Is  known 
as  a  firm  opponent  of  communism  and  Rus- 
sian imperialism  and  a  stanch  defender 
and  promoter  of  the  freedom  to  all  nations 
and  men  in  the  world.    In  blm  we  have  one 
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of  the  greatest  and  best  informed  supporters 
of  captive  nations"  cause,  Including  Ukrain- 
ian cause  and  we  know  that  from  his  multi- 
ple speeches  In  Congress  and  at  civic  affairs. 
And  as  I  understand  Congressman  has  been 
nominated  and  will  soon  receive  a  well-de- 
served Captive  Nation  Award  from  New  York 
City.  What  the  Ukrainian  conununity  in 
particular  is  concerned,  Congressman  Dui^ki 
has  rendered  innumerable  services  to  us  and 
here  again  both  on  the  national  and  local 
level.  His  work  In  Congress  and  spreading 
upon  the  oflBcial  record  of  the  Congress  all 
those  events,  observances,  and  special  occa- 
sions concerning  the  cause  of  submerged 
Ukraine  are  well  known  to  us.  He  has  been 
In  the  forefront  In  our  successful  endeavors 
regarding  the  erection  of  the  T.  Shevchenko 
monument  which  now  stands  in  our  nation's 
capital  as  a  national  shrine  to  freedom.  His 
endeavors  to  secure  a  national  Shevchenko 
memorial  stamp  and  a  special  section  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  for  the  works  of  T.  Shev- 
chenko have  been  Inspiring  and  most  encour- 
aging to  our  people  all  over  the  nation. 
Knowing  our  Congressman  as  we  do  we  are 
confident  all  his  efforts  will  be  crowned  with 
victory. 

Congressman  Dxtlski  nominated  one  of  our 
young  men,  Mr.  Bohdan  Sahan,  as  his  candi- 
date to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  Mr.  Sahan  is  present  with  us  tonight 
and  we  will  give  him  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press his  aporeciation  to  our  Congressman. 

There  are  many  more  things  that  Congress- 
man DuLSKi  has  done  or  is  doing  for  the 
Ukrainians  as  part  of  his  constituency,  which 
time  would  not  permit  us  to  review.  I  sum- 
marize it  shortly  only  by  saying  that  In 
Congressman  T.  J.  Dulski  the  Ukrainian 
community  in  Buffalo  have  found  truly  a 
people's  Congressman.  And  for  all  these  rea- 
sons which  I  have  stated  we  do  feel  that 
Congressman  Dulski  fully  merits  our  heart- 
felt appreciation,  our  grateful  thanks  and 
the  assurance  of  our  unwavering  support  In 
all  his  dedicated  endeavors. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  our  Congressman 
and  his  wife  celebrated  their  25th  wedding 
anniversary,  and  the  birthday  of  Mrs.  Dulski 
only  last  week.  Our  congratulations  to  them. 
Joined  by  our  fervent  hope  that  God  will 
bless  them  and  their  family  with  many  more 
happy  anniversaries. 

Now,  since  this  is  Taras  Shevchenko  year 
for  Ukrainians  the  world  over,  we  present  to 
each  of  our  honored  guests  a  token  of  our 


esteem  in  a  form  which  s3rmbolizes  the  high- 
est meaning  of  gratitude  to  Ukrainians  the 
world  over — an  oil  painting  duplicating  the 
self-portrait  of  Taras  Shevchenko — the  poet- 
patriot  of  Ukraine. 

Mr.  Dulski.  Thank  you  for  that  eloquent 
and  generous  introduction. 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  have  been  asked 
to  Join  your  fine  group  here  this  evening. 
When  Ukrainians  get  together,  you  can  be 
sure  it  is  a  Joyous  occasion — but  more  than 
that,  it  is  usually  for  a  purpose — a  purpose 
for  uniting  behind  a  cause  that  serves  the 
good  of  the  community,  the  Nation,  or  their 
homeland. 

Ukrainian  Americans  are  known  the  coun- 
try over  for  their  devotion  to  the  principles 
of  liberty  and  national  independence.  I  had 
occasion  to  witness  this  myself  when  they 
came  to  Washington  last  year  and  again  this 
year  for  the  groundbreaking  and  dedication 
of  the  Shevchenko  statue. 

They  are  a  great  people,  and  America  has 
been  blessed  with  their  many  fine  contribu- 
tions in  every  field  of  endeavor. 

Taras  Shevchenko  is  proclaimed  as  the 
champion  of  liberty  for  all  mankind.  He 
rose  from  serfdom  and  once  his  own  freedom 
was  won,  he  dared  losing  it  in  his  fight  for 
the  freedom  of  all  Ukrainians  and  of  all 
peoples.  So,  too,  Ukrainians  today — in  the 
United  States  and  all  parts  of  the  world — 
continue  the  fight  to  liberate  their  homeland 
from  the  modern  Russian  Communist  oppres- 
sors. 

Some  of  you  here  attended  the  Shevchenko 
ceremonies  in  Washington.  The  86th  Con- 
gress performed  an  invaluable  service  to  our 
national  interest  when  it  legislated  the  act 
permitting  all  Americans  to  honor  the  works 
and  achievements  of  Shevchenko.  This  name 
is  a  historic  symbol  of  freedom  throughout 
Eastern  Europe.  The  spirit  of  his  fight  lives 
forcefully  and  brightly  in  the  hearts  of  all 
the  freedom-loving  peoples,  who  are  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Soviet  Russian  imperiocolo- 
nists.  It  was  little  wonder  that  in  1960-61 
Moscow  and  its  puppets  reacted  vehemently 
and  viciously  against  our  congressional  ac- 
tion. 

I  am  proud  that,  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  make  American  soil 
available  for  the  erection  of  the  Shevchenko 
memorial. 

It  has  also  been  my  privilege  to  introduce 
legislation  which  would  provide  a  Shevchenko 


memorial  section  in  the  U.S.  Library  of 
Congress.  Considerable  support  for  such  a 
memorial  section  has  been  indicated,  and  I 
Intend  to  reintroduce  my  bill  in  the  next  ses- 
sion, and  to  continue  to  solicit  support 
among  my  colleagues  in  an  endeavor  to  bring 
this  proposal  to  the  House  fioor  at  an  early 
date. 

The  encouragement  and  assistance  I  have 
received  from  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee, your  own  Buffalo  group,  and  from 
Ukrainian  organizations  throughout  the 
country  has  been  most  gratifying. 

One  of  the  most  important  Issues  before  the 
American  people  today  is  the  captive  nations. 
I  have  sponsored  legislation  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Special  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. No  public  or  private  body  is  in  exist- 
ence today  which  is  devoted  to  the  task  of 
studying  continuously,  systematically,  and 
objectively,  all  of  the  captive  nations,  those 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  including  the 
numerous  captive  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itself.  Such  a  committee  could  serve 
as  a  beacon  throughout  the  world  to  show  the 
solidarity  and  determination  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  these  captive  nations  are 
not  forgotten  in  their  struggle  for  liberation 
and  true  independence. 

This  year  we  celebrated  the  sixth  annual 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week.  This 
most  important  observance  has  a  meaning 
for  both  the  imprisoned  peoples  of  the 
world  and  our  own  citizens.  The  depriva- 
tion of  liberty  does  not  remove  the  desire 
for  it.  We  must  show  the  citizens  of  the 
Soviet,  and  Red  Chinese,  satellites  that  we 
care  and  that  their  appeals  for  help  are 
heard  and  understood. 

The  Ukrainians  have  been  among  the  most 
unfortunate  peoples  in  modern  history. 
Reviewing  events  endured  by  your  brave 
people  over  the  years  bids  us  to  pause  and 
reflect  on  their  sufferings  in  their  thirst  for 
freedom.  It  is  a  thirst  for  freedom  that  has 
never  once  wavered,  and  is  as  strong  today 
as  it  ever  was. 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  great  events. 
In  our  power  is  the  ability  to  carry  forward 
the  great  struggle  for  the  national  inde- 
pendence of  Ukraine  and  of  every  other  en- 
slaved and  subjugated  nation  of  the  world. 

It  is  an  undertaking  in  which  we  must  not 
fail.  It  is  an  undertaking  in  which  we  must 
succeed  and  be  victorious.     Thank  you. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  14, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  called  attention  to  this  verse  of 
Scripture  before  leading  in  prayer:  I 
John  3:1:  Behold,  what  manner  of  love 
the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that 
we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God.  in- 
cline our  minds  and  hearts  to  recognize 
the  need  of  Thy  presence  and  guidance 
in  all  of  the  deliberations  and  decisions 
of  this  day. 

May  we  always  be  sensitive  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  promptings  and  persua- 
sions of  Thy  Holy  Spirit  seeking  to  for- 
tify us  against  those  temptations  which 
would  undermine  our  character  and 
cause  us  to  break  faith  with  our  better 
self. 

Show  us  how  the  leaders  in  the  affairs 
of  church  and  state  may  strengthen  and 
enrich  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of 
our  Republic. 


Inspire  them  to  help  the  people  of 
our  beloved  country  to  cultivate  those 
virtues  which  are  the  secret  of  a  na- 
tion's cohesive  and  conquering  power. 

To  Thy  name  we  shall  ascribe  the 
praise.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


SELECTION  OF  MINORITY  WHIP 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  conference  and 
by  direction  of  the  Republican  confer- 
ence, it  is  my  privilege  to  announce  the 
selection  of  the  minority  whip  for  the 
89th  Congress,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois IMr.  ArendsJ. 


The   Journal   of   the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  President  pro  tempore,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  86-1,  appointed  Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE  to  be  a  member  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  vice  Mr.  Pell,  ex- 
cused. 


REVISION  OF  THE  IMMIGRATION 
LAWS 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  the  administration's 
Immigration  bill.  President  Johnson's 
proposal,  as  did  President  Kennedy's 
which  I  also  sponsored,  represents  a 
new  departure  and  a  giant  step  forward 
in  the  direction  of  a  humane  and  sen- 
sible immigration  policy. 


Before  World  War  I  our  Nation,  as  the 
land  of  freedom,  was  looked  upon  as  a 
haven  for  the  oppressed  where  all  were 
welcome  to  develop  their  potential  in  a 
democratic  society.  And  our  Nation 
was  enriched  by  those  who  came  from 
foreign  lands.  However,  after  World 
War  I.  the  word  "foreigner"  became 
an  epithet  as  fear,  anxiety,  and  xeno- 
phobia gripped  our  land.  In  this  at- 
mosphere, a  highly  restrictive  immigra- 
tion policy  based  on  the  1920  census  was 
born.  The  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem based  on  a  judgment  that  people 
from  one  nation  are  better  than  people 
from  another  is  still  with  us  today.  As 
President  Johnson  said  yesterday  in  his 
immigration  message,  "We  have  no  right 
to  disparage  the  ancestors  of  millions 
of  our  fellow  Americans  in  this  way." 
The  President  also  pointed  out  with  re- 
spect to  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem, "Relationships  with  a  number  of 
countries,  and  hence  the  success  of  our 
foreign  policy,  is  needlessly  impeded  by 
this  proposition." 

The  administration's  immigration  bill 
eliminates  the  invidious  national  origins 
quota  system  over  a  5-year  period. 
With  the  passage  of  this  measure,  the 
results  of  the  1920  census  will  no  longer 
shape  our  immigration  policy.  The  bill 
also  deals  with  the  backlog  of  applica- 
tions accumulated  over  the  years  in  a 
number  of  our  consulates  abroad  by  pro- 
viding for  the  administration  of  those  on 
the  waiting  list  during  the  transitional 
period  and  by  weeding  out  those  who  are 
not  serious  applicants.  This  measure 
will  benefit  our  Nation  by  providing  for 
the  admission  on  a  preferential  basis  of 
those  whose  skills  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  economy. 

The  bill  will  also  end  discrimination 
against  the  newer  nations  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  whose  citizens  are  now 
bound  by  minimum  quotas,  v.hile  citi- 
zens of  other  nations  in  the  same  geo- 
graphic area  are  entitled  to  nonquota 
admission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  President 
Johnson  in  urging  "the  Congress  to  re- 
turn the  United  States  to  an  immigra- 
tion policy  which  both  serves  the  na- 
tional interest  and  continues  our  tradi- 
tional ideals.  No  move  could  more  ef- 
fectively reaffirm  our  fundamental  belief 
that  a  man  is  to  be  judged— and  judged 
exclusively — on  his  worth  as  a  human 
being." 

A  FIRM  STAND  IN  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  article  19 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  pro- 
vides that  a  member  nation  2  years  in 
arrears  in  payment  of  its  financial  con- 
tributions shall  lose  its  vote  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  One-fifth  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  are  in  de- 
fault of  their  peacekeeping  assessments. 


The  rule  is  clear  and  so  is  the  penalty  for 
failure  to  adhere.  Today  I  have  intro- 
duced a  resolution  calling  for  the  United 
States  to  stand  firm  in  its  position  that 
article  19  should  be  complied  with  by 
all  member  nations.  I  do  not  consider 
this  a  vindictive  stand.  I  do  consider  it 
a  stand  in  support  of  basic  principle.  If 
the  integrity  of  the  United  Nations  is  to 
be  preserved  then  that  body  must  follow 
the  course  set  out  in  its  charter.  This  is 
not  a  minor  issue.  A  deviation  on  this 
point  establishes  a  precedent  for  ignor- 
ing other  provisions  of  the  charter  and 
the  end  result  would  be  the  dissolution 
of  the  U.N.  into  a  debating  society.  If 
those  nations  in  default  do  not  pay  their 
share  then  the  United  States  would  be 
justified  in  not  meeting  its  obligation 
which  now  represents  almost  one-third 
of  the  total  U.N.  budget.  If  this  should 
happen  the  result  would  be  a  total  break 
down  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  noble 
purposes.  The  United  Nations  must 
maintain  its  constitutional  integrity  if 
it  is  to  be  effective  in  dealing  with  world 
problems. 

A  MANY-SPLENDORED  THING 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  on  January 
4,  President  Johnson  set  forth  a  prescrip- 
tion for  the  Nation  to  follow  in  order  to 
guarantee  its  future  welfare  and  being. 
It  is  in  general  form,  of  course,  as  these 
broad  statements  must  be,  but  it  does 
represent  his  careful  appraisal  of  the 
problems  which  face  the  Nation  with  his 
recommendations  for  action. 

All  of  the  President's  recommendations 
will  not  be  realized  by  him.  Some  may 
never  come  to  fruition,  but  he  has  fur- 
nished us  with  a  broad  blueprint  that 
will  be  helpful  to  us  as  we  begin  our 
work  in  the  89th  Congress. 

I  note  that  he  gav?  the  first  third  of 
his  speech  to  a  discussion  of  the  inter- 
national problems  in  which  he  expressed 
our  willingness  to  move  toward  better 
relations  with  the  European  communities 
while  maintaining  our  firm  resistance  to 
the  spread  of  communism  in  Asia. 

From  the  domestic  point  of  view  I  was 
pleased  with  the  emphasis  which  the 
President  placed  on  the  fight  against 
water  pollution  as  well  as  recommenda- 
tions for  an  excise  tax  cut.  I  was  pleased 
to  note  his  emphasis  on  the  need  for 
improved  public  transportation  and  his 
use  of  the  Boston-Washington  route  as 
an  example  for  a  possible  improvement. 
His  recommendations  for  legislation 
dealing  with  presidential  disability  and 
providing  for  a  National  Foundation  of 
the  Arts  were  pleasing  to  me  since  I  have 
filed  and  sponsored  legislation  in  both 
fields. 

The  general  reaction  to  the  President's 
message  has  been  favorable.  One  of  the 
most  cogent  comments  I  have  seen  was 
published  in  the  January  5  edition  of  the 


Ansonia.  Conn..  Evening  Sentinel,  with 

which  I  conclude  my  remarks  at  this 

point: 

A  Many-Splendored  Thing 

President  Johnson  unveiled  his  plan  for  the 
Great  Society.  It  Is  a  many-splendored 
thing. 

In  the  sense  of  long-term  goals,  it  is  an 
architect's  sketch  of  cornucopia,  a  compre- 
hensive enumeration  of  the  needs  and  wants 
and  hopes  of  people  everywhere. 

But  the  message  was  a  far  more  specific 
document  than  the  usual  state  of  the  Union 
message.  It  requires  careful  analysis  over  a 
period  of  time. 

The  President  unveiled  a  vast  package  of 
domestic  programs  most  of  which  must  await 
evaluation  when  they  are  finally  spelled  out 
in  detailed  legislative  proposals. 
He  proposes : 

A  big  new  program  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. 

A  Federal  plan  of  hospitalization  for  the 
aged  financed  by  social  security. 
A  substantial  cut  in  excise  taxes. 
A  budget  designed  to  move  the  economy 
forward  with  no  hint  whether  it  wiU  pass 
his  $100  billion  limit. 

Federal  participation  In  birth  prevention 
to  control  population. 

Reforms  in  the  electoral  college  to  bind 
electors  to  conform  with  the  expressed  will 
of  the  electorate. 

A  massive  attack  on  disease  through  re- 
gional medical  centers. 

Enforcement  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  espe- 
cially of  the  right  to  vote. 

Repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  provision  per- 
mitting States  to  pass  right-to-work  laws. 
A  doubling  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
An   expanded   open   spaces   program. 
Increased  Federal  power  to  prevent  pollu- 
tion of  streams  and  air. 

A  possible  new  department  of  housing  and 
urban  development  to  attack  the  problems 
of  cities. 

A  regional  approach  to  planning  to  meet 
the  problems  of  Megalopolis. 

Congressional  readiness  to  make  swift  in- 
come tax  cuts  if  there  should  be  signs  of 
a  recession. 

These  are  just  the  highlights  among  the 
domestic  proposals.  There  are  many  others. 
On  the  world  scene,  he  invited  Soviet 
leaders  to  visit  the  United  States  to  address 
the  American  people  on  television  and  hoped 
American  leaders  might  be  privileged  to  ad- 
dress the  Soviet  people  on  Soviet  television — 
an  exchange  whose  relative  propaganda  values 
sound  dubious  and  whose  elaboration  will 
be  interesting  to  evaluate. 

He  pledged  to  continue  U.S.  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  but  made  scant  reference  to  the 
particulars  of  a  serious  situation. 

The  new  Senate  Democratic  leader,  Russell 
Long,  observed  that  some  of  the  suggestions 
are  new  and  should  be  explored  by  the  proper 
legislative  committees.  This  should  be  a 
careful,  down-to-earth  process. 

The  new  House  Republican  leader,  Gekald 
Ford,  said  the  ultimate  goals  set  forth  in 
the  message  are  the  goals  of  all  Americans 
and  have  been  the  goals  of  America  since 
its  beginning  but  there  are  honest  questions 
of  implementation.    Indeed  there  are. 

So  enormous  a  program  demands  the  most 
careful  inquiry  as  to  how  much,  as  well  as 
how  good.  It  must  be  studied  in  relation 
to  its  full  impact  on  the  whole  Nation's 
economy,  as  well  as  the  usual  pros  and  cons 
of  the  Individual  proposals. 


PROPOSING  RECORD  VOTE  ON  ALL 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILLS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

1  here  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
changing  the  rules  of  the  House  to  re- 
quire a  record  vote  on  all  appropriations 
bills. 

At  present  there  is  no  requirement  in 
the  Congres.s  that  votes  be  recorded  on 
bills  appropriating  money  for  Federal 
spending.  If  each  Congres.sman's  vote 
on  every  spending  bill  before  the  House 
were  made  a  matter  of  public  record  I 
believe  such  bills  would  be  considered 
more  closely  and  unnecessary  spending 
would  be  reduced. 

During  the  88th  Congress  35  percent  of 
the  votes  cast  on  appropriations  bills 
passing  the  House  were  unrecorded. 
These  bills  involved  funds  totaling  over 
$22  billion.  The  taxpayers  are  certainly 
entitled  to  know  how  their  elected  o£B- 
cials  voted  on  such  sums. 

In  addition,  requiring  the  roll  to  be 
called  when  votes  are  taken  on  appropri- 
ations bills  would  also  improve  attend- 
ance during  House  consideration  of  such 
measures. 

The  record  shows  that  an  average  of  13 
percent  of  the  House  membership  was 
absent  when  votes  were  taken  on  appro- 
priations bills  in  the  88th  Congress. 
There  is  room  for  improvement  in  view 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  appropriations 
process. 

THE  U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  deplore  in  the  strongest  terms  pos- 
sible the  activities  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  in  making  a  "phony  propa- 
ganda movie"  of  our  red  hot  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

As  smoke  bombs  broke  in  brilliant 
colors  and  Vietnamese  troops  supposedly 
captured  an  enemy  village,  a  U.S.  cap- 
tain said  that  "if  they  want  to  portray 
the  war,  they  should  try  to  do  it  at  least 
hke  it  really  is."    I  share  his  views. 

The  USIA  was  founded  to  tell  the  truth 
about  America  to  the  entire  world.  Now 
the  Agency  has  been  exposed  as  conduct- 
inu  the  same  sort  of  misleading  opera- 
tion with  its  Vietnamese  war  film  that 
the  entire  administration  has  been  con- 
ducting with  the  American  people  on  the 
overall  situation  in  southeast  Asia.  This 
is  deceitful. 

To  me.  it  is  imfortunate  enough  that 
we  must  ask  the  American  people  to 
spend  close  to  S2  million  a  day  to  finance 
a  war  that  we  are  apparently  losing.  But 
it  is  even  worse  to  ask  our  citizens  for  an- 
other SIOO.OOO  in  tax  money  to  finance  a 
phony,  simulated  film  in  an  effort  to  fool 
the  world  about  the  truth  in  Vietnam 
with  a  peek  through  rose-colored  glasses. 

Of  course,  the  USIA  had  no  alternative 
but  to  announce  a  ban  on  this  fake  film. 
The  fact  is,  it  should  never  have  been 


contracted  for  In  the  first  place — and  It 
causes  one  to  wonder  how  much  more  is 
being  spent  to  sugar-coat  the  news.  This 
should  be  looked  into.  I  say  further,  it  is 
time  the  administration  started  to  give 
the  American  people  the  truth  about 
Vietnam. 


THE  HONORABLE  ROBERT  J.  COR- 
BETT.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  RE- 
CEIVES FIRST  GEORGE  WASHING- 
TON CARVER  AWARD 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dross  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  all  know,  last  Tuesday, 
January  5,  was  George  Washington  Car- 
ver Day — a  day  set  aside  each  year  by 
act  of  this  Congress  when  a  grateful 
nation  that  has  benefited  so  greatly  from 
his  genius  commemorates  the  passing  of 
the  great  scientist,  teacher,  and  human- 
itarian. 

At  impressive  ceremonies  held  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  on  that  day,  the 
man  most  responsible  for  the  designation 
of  January  5  each  year  as  George  Wash- 
ington Carver  Day,  our  distinguished  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Corbett]  was  appropriately  hon- 
ored by  receiving  the  first  George  Wash- 
ington Carver  Award. 

The  award  was  presented  to  Mr.  Cor- 
bett in  the  form  of  a  handsomely  in- 
scribed bronze  and  walnut  plaque  by  Dr. 
Rosa  Gragg,  chairman  of  the  Career 
Commemoration  Committee  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  "in  appreciation  for 
his  pioneering  efforts  in  introducing 
legislation  in  the  79th  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  honor  a  great  scientist 
and  insure  future  recognition  of  Carver's 
outstanding  contributions." 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House  as 
I  know  that  all  his  colleagues  feel  as  I 
do  that  this  is  an  honor  which  Mr.  Cor- 
bett richly  deserves  and  that  they  all 
join  with  me  in  offering  him  sincere  con- 
gratulations. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the 
Members  of  the  House  share  in  congrat- 
ulating the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Corbett]  on  receiving  the 
first  George  Washington  Carver  Award. 
This  award  for  Congressman  Corbett's 
efforts  in  introducing  legislation  in  the 
79th  Congress  to  honor  a  great  scientist 
is  certainly  merited.  I  take  particular 
pleasure  in  joining  in  the  tribute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  because 
the  George  Washington  Carver  Monu- 
ment is  located  at  Diamond,  Mo.,  in  the 
district  I  am  privileged  to  represent. 
Thousands  of  visitors  come  annually  to 
pay  tribute  to  his  memory. 


NO  WITHDRAWAL  FROM  VIETNAM 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
rcmark.s. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
other  Americans  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
situation  in  Vietnam  has  been  going 
badly.  I  do  not  claim  to  have,  any  more 
than  anyone  else,  a  pat  or  simple  solu- 
tion to  our  military  difficulties  there. 

But  I  have  watched  with  increasing 
concern  and  uneasiness  in  recent  days  as 
individual  Members  of  the  Congress,  in 
the  face  of  these  mounting  discourage- 
ments, have  proposed  abandoning  our 
commitments  in  Vietnam  and  retreating 
or  disengaging  there  in  one  fashion  or 
another.  I  do  not  believe  that  these 
sentiments,  though  they  may  have  come 
in  for  special  attention  in  the  press,  rep- 
resent the  thinking  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House  or 
the  Senate  and  I  believe  it  is  important 
for  some  of  us  to  say  so  publicly  without 
delay. 

For  nearly  two  decades  America  has 
led  the  worldwide  fight  for  freedom  and 
against  Communist  aggression  and  en- 
croachment. We  formalized  that  com- 
mitment in  the  Truman  doctrine,  and 
expounded  it  in  the  policy  of  contain- 
ment. We  underwrote  it  with  money 
and  courage  and  blood  in  the  Marshall 
plan,  in  military  and  economic  aid,  in  the 
Korean  war,  in  the  Berlin  airlift,  in 
Lebanon,  in  the  Formosa  Straits,  and  in 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  Over  the  years 
as  we  have  discharged  these  responsibil- 
ities we  have  had  our  ups  and  downs. 
But  we  have  continued  to  honor  this  com- 
mitment. Never  before  have  we  seriously 
considered  quitting  just  because  the  going 
was  getting  tough.  Most  emphatically 
we  should  not  do  so  now. 

For  what  is  at  stake  today  in  Viet- 
nam Is  far  more  than  the  current  mili- 
tary situation  in  one  faraway  corner  of 
the  world.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the 
leadership  and  credibility  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Having  put  our  hand 
to  the  plow  we  cannot  now  possibly  turn 
back  without  disastrous  results  not 
merely  in  southeast  Asia  but  around  the 
world.  If  the  United  States,  once  suffi- 
ciently harassed  and  embarrassed,  can 
be  persuaded  to  back  down  on  its  com- 
mitment in  Vietnam,  who  then  can  ever 
again  put  faith  in  our  commitment  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world?  What 
better  proof  that  Uncle  Sam  is  after  all 
just  a  paper  tiger,  that  our  will  and  de- 
termination simply  do  not  measure  up  to 
the  megatonage  of  our  nuclear  arsenal? 
What  more  dramatic  evidence  that 
American  democracy  just  does  not  have 
the  stomach  to  stay  the  full  distance, 
that  communism,  not  democracy,  is  the 
real  wave  of  the  future?  If  America  can 
be  harassed  and  frustrated  out  of  south- 
east Asia,  how  could  she  then  be  counted 
on  to  stand  firm  if  the  going  suddenly 
got  tough  in  Berlin  or  Cuba  or  Latin 
America? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  these  counsels  of 
retreat  and  discouragement  do  a  grave 
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disservice  to  the  American  tradition  of 
world  leadership  and  I  believe  they  must 
emphatically  be  rejected.  However  long 
and  hard  the  road  may  be,  America  in 
my  judgment  has  no  honorable  alterna- 
tive but  to  stay  in  Vietnam  until  the 
independence  of  the  people  of  Vietnam 
has  been  assured. 

I  was  gratified  that  President  Johnson 
made  it  clear  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  that  this  Nation  will  continue  to 
honor  its  commitment  to  freedom  in 
Vietnam.  As  one  Member  of  this  Con- 
giess  and  as  one  member  of  its  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  I  intend  to  sup- 
port whatever  additional  commitments 
of  American  power  to  Vietnam  may  be 
necessary  to  insure  the  continued  free- 
dom of  the  people  of  this  area  and  the 
continued  denial  of  their  country  to  the 
forces  of  aggressive  and  totalitarian  com- 
munism, whether  Soviet  or  Chinese. 


FARM  PROBLEMS 


Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con'^cnt  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  designed  to 
attack  farm  problems  on  three  fronts 
and  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  measure 
their  fullest  consideration. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  been  witness 
to  a  vast  number  of  farm  programs  that 
have  been  enacted  over  the  years.  Many 
of  us  have  been  opposed  to  several  of 
these  programs  for  two  prime  reasons. 
First,  although  the  need  to  help  the  in- 
dividual family  farmer  was  most  press- 
ing, it  was  the  corporate  farms  that  ob- 
tained the  greatest  advantage  from  the 
majority  of  these  programs.  Second, 
and  certainly  equally  significant,  far  too 
many  of  these  programs  have  failed  to 
give  the  farmer  an  option  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  would  participate,  thus  serving 
to  usurp  the  farmer's  control  over  his 
own  operation  and  placing  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  have  steadily  maintained  that  this 
trend  has  served  to  give  the  little  farmer 
a  "big  brother"  complex  and  must  be 
abated.  I  strongly  feel  that  the  farmer 
should  retain  the  right  to  make  major 
decisions  with  regard  to  the  production 
and  sale  of  his  products  and  should  not 
be  dictated  to  by  an  impersonal  author- 
ity in  a  distant  city. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  is 
geared  to  first,  increase  per  family  farm 
income;  second,  reduce  the  surplus  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains;  and  third,  de- 
crease the  public  costs  of  maintaining 
farm  programs.  Its  principal  provisions 
call  for  adjustments  to  wheat  and  feed 
grain  production  programs  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  cropland  retirement 
program. 

I  anticipate  that  the  programs  will 
help  to  stabilize  feed  grain  prices  so  as 
to  make  more  nearly  possible  the  plan- 
ning that  is  requisite  for  successful  farm- 
ing and,  with  regard  to  the  cropland  re- 


tirement program,  protect  the  Nation 
with  respect  to  future  needs  of  an  ex- 
panding population. 

This  measure  was  prompted  by  lengthy 
discussions  with  my  farmer  constituents. 
It  reflects  our  combined  thinking  and 
sincere  desire  to  arrive  at  sensible  and 
workable  solutions  to  many  of  the  prob- 
lems that  plague  our  existing  farm  pro- 
grams. I  do  not  claim  that  it  is  a  cure- 
all;  however,  I  feel  that  it  constitutes 
a  giant  step  in  the  right  direction. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  include 
in  my  remarks  several  salient  points  per- 
taining to  the  main  features  of  this  bill. 
These  points  were  developed  in  my  sev- 
eral conferences  with  spokesmen  from 
and  for  the  farm  community. 

New  wheat  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted in  time  to  eliminate  the  necessity 
for  another  referendum  on  the  wheat 
certificate  plan  provided  by  existing  law 
which  was  rejected  by  wheatgrowers  in 
1963. 

The  present  "emergency"  feed  grain 
program  was  initiated  in  1961  and  has 
been  extended  with  minor  modifications 
since  that  time.  Considering  the  vast 
acreage  of  land  diverted  from  production 
by  the  program,  the  growth  in  market  at- 
tained during  its  4  years  of  operation, 
the  poor  crop  in  1964,  and  the  continuing 
surplus  of  feed  grains,  the  program 
clearly  has  failed  to  solve  the  feed  grain 
problem. 

Furthermore,  the  programs  for  wheat 
and  feed  grains  have  aggravated  the 
price  and  income  problems  of  livestock 
producers  and  have  proved  an  enormous 
financial  burden  on  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  states 
that  authority  for  wheat  marketing 
quotas  and  acreage  allotments  would  be 
terminated  and  the  multiple-price  wheat 
plan  provisions  of  the  1962  Farm  Act 
would  be  repealed.  The  provisions  of 
the  Agriculture  Act  of  1964,  authorizing 
the  1964  and  1965  program  for  wheat 
would  be  allowed  to  expire.  The  1963 
Feed  Grain  Act,  which  applies  only  to  the 
1964  and  1965  crops  of  feed  grains  would 
be  allowed  to  expire.  These  actions 
would  clear  the  slate,  beginning  with  the 
1966  crops,  for  a  new  approach  to  the 
wheat  and  feed  grain  problem. 

Beginning  with  the  1966  crop,  price 
supports  for  wheat  would  be  set  at  the 
U.S.  farm  price  equivalent  of  the  aver- 
age world  rilarket  price  during  the  im- 
mediately preceding  3  marketing  years — 
currently  about  $1.34  per  bushel.  Pre- 
miums and  discounts  would  be  used  to 
reflect  market  demand  for  milling  and 
baking  quality.  For  corn,  supports 
would  be  90  percent  of  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers  for  corn  during  the 
immediately  preceding  3  years.  Cur- 
rently this  would  mean  a  price  support  of 
about  $1  per  bushel  for  corn.  Supports 
for  other  feed  grains  would  be  related  to 
corn  with  differentials  to  reflect  dif- 
ferences in  feeding  value. 

Under  no  circumstances  would  the 
price  support  level  be  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  applicable  parity  price.  At 
the  present  time  support  prices  com- 
puted by  the  market  price  formulas  would 
be  considerably  higher  than  50  percent 
of  parity  in  all  cases.    This  approach 


would  automatically  adjust  support 
prices  to  changing  supply  and  demand 
conditions. 

The  cropland  retirement  provisions  of 
this  measure  deserve  special  attention. 
They  are  both  temporary  and  voluntary 
in  nature.  Producers  of  all  commodities 
would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  cropland  retirement  pro- 
gram. The  voluntary  nature  of  this 
proposed  program  mirUmizes  the  likeli- 
hood that  it  would  have  any  adverse  ef- 
fects on  individual  counties  or  communi- 
ties; however,  to  make  certain  that  no 
area  would  be  adversely  affected,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  would  be  directed 
to  place  a  maximum  limitation  on  the 
percentage  of  total  cropland  which  could 
be  retired  in  any  one  State  or  county. 

The  key  to  this  entire  bill  that  makes  it 
attractive  to  me,  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues and,  most  important,  to  the 
farmers,  is  that  it  preserves  the  oppor- 
tunity for  each  farmer  to  make  his  own 
decisions.  It  provides  for  needed  adjust- 
ments in  resource  use  without  forcing 
every  farmer  ito  retire  a  part  of  his  farm 
without  regara  to  his  individual  situa- 
tion. It  uses  support  prices  to  encour- 
age orderly  maVketing  and  orderly  ad- 
justments in  production  rather  than  to 
fix  prices.  In  short,  it  demonstrates  our 
sincerity  to  maintain  our  partnership 
with  the  farmer  and  willingness  to  do 
all  that  we  can  to  assist  him  and  preserve 
his  role  as  a  bulwark  in  our  society. 


HON.   LUTHER  H.  HODGES,   SECRE- 
TARY OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  we  have  an  opportunity 
of  associating  with  and  observing  the 
work  of  many  outstanding  Americans 
who  perform  brilliant  services  in  various 
stations  of  our  Government.  It  has  been 
my  privileges,  as  well  as  yours,  to  work 
with  so  many  outstanding,  capable,  ex- 
perienced, and  dedicated  persons  who 
have  rendered  service  to  America  and 
added  strength  to  our  countrj'  in  its 
great  institutions. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  today,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  one  of  our  great  Americans  who 
has  served  his  country  so  well  and  con- 
tributed so  much  over  the  past  two  dec- 
ades. In  addition  to  outstanding  public 
service  he  has  rendered  in  many  sta- 
tions in  Govermnent,  serving  his  coun- 
try since  the  early  part  of  World  War 
n,  the  Honorable  Luther  H.  Hodges  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  in 
the  high  post  of  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  the  past  4  years  with  brilliance,  cour- 
age, and  dedication. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  certainly 
a  very  great  pleasure  to  have  worked 
closely  with  him  during  his  service, 
which  I  would  describe  as  that  of  a  truly 
great  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.  Since  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  have  had   the   association 
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with  him  officially  and  personally  dur- 
ing these  years.  I  wish  to  take  this  occa- 
sion, Mr.  Speaker,  to  acknowledge  our 
Nation's  debt  to  this  dedicated  public 
servant  as  he  retires  from  this  outstand- 
ing Cabinet  post. 

As  President  Johnson  so  well  said  to 
him  as  he  leaves  his  post: 

Your  leadership  in  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment has  been  marked  by  prudence  and 
progress.  You  have  given  of  your  wisdom 
and  your  tolerance  not  only  to  your  own  De- 
partment, but  to  the  entire  Cabinet  as  well. 

As  is  well  known,  Secretary  Hodges 
came  to  the  Commerce  Department  al- 
ready highly  successful  in  both  business 
and  politics — as  an  executive  in  the  great 
American  textile  industry,  and  as  a  Gov- 
ernor of  the  populous  and  progressive 
State  of  North  Carolina. 

In  leaving  his  Cabinet  post  tomorrow, 
Secretary  Hodges  will  be  leaving  that 
great  Department  with  a  legacy  of  pur- 
pose that  is  unique  in  our  time.  He  has 
reorganized  it  and  revitalized  it.  and  giv- 
en it  a  new  sense  of  mission  in  its  serv- 
ice to  the  business  community  and  to  all 
the  American  people. 

In  our  century  so  many  of  the  great 
decisions  in  the  lives  of  men  and  nations 
are  economic  decisions — choices  ground- 
ed in  the  very  stuff  of  our  individual  and 
national  existence,  our  livelihoods,  and 
our  security.  In  these  economic  deci- 
sions, the  Commerce  Department  has  a 
vital  role  and  a  growing  responsibility — 
for  supplying  information  and  services, 
and  the  leadership  and  guidance  to  help 
us,  individually  and  as  a  nation,  to  make 
the  most  of  our  opportunities. 

Secretary  Hodges  has  stirred  the  De- 
partment to  its  organizational  roots, 
brinring  forth  a  new  vitality,  a  new 
awareness  of  its  mission  to  promote 
growth  at  home  and  the  fulfillment  of 
the  grand  concept  of  expanding  free 
trade  in  a  free  world  society.  He  was 
a  tower  of  strength  in  the  battle  to  enact 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  and 
he  has  gone  around  the  country  with 
missionary  zeal  preaching  to  American 
businessmen  the  need  to  get  into  the 
mainstream  of  international  trade.  And 
in  these  years  of  developing  world  mar- 
kets our  shipments  of  American  goods 
abroad  have  soared  by  more  than  $5 
billion  or  27  percent  to  a  record  last 
year  of  $25  bilUon. 

He  has  also  traveled  tirelessly  to  every 
continent  promoting  the  sale  of  U.S. 
goods  and  extending  a  personal  invita- 
tion to  businessmen  and  tourists  alike 
to  come  to  the  United  States,  to  make 
this  great  country  the  No.  1  travel  desti- 
nation of  the  world.  In  these  and  other 
efforts,  he  has  made  the  Commerce  De- 
partment a  major  force  in  our  increas- 
ingly successful  effort  to  alleviate  the 
persistent  deficit  in  our  international 
balance  of  payments. 
Secretary  Hodges  has  brought  science 
^  and  technology  into  focus  as  a  vital  eco- 
nomic determinant,  affecting  our  ability 
to  compete  abroad  and  to  maintain  a 
rapidly  rising  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  an  atmosphere  of  price  stability. 
He  has  promoted  the  modernization  of 
our  industrial  plant,  the  development  of 
techniques   for    making    existing    tech- 


nology more  readily  available  to  the  pro- 
duction line  and  the  small  business  firm. 
He  has  helped  to  bring  new  prosperity 
to  the  great  textile  industry,  and  has 
shown  great  courage  in  spotlighting  the 
problems  of  our  national  transportation 
system. 

Throughout  the  Department  he  has 
made  its  activities  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  American  business  and  the 
American  economy.  Never  before  have 
businessmen  had  such  a  broad  range  of 
services,  and  never  before  has  there  been 
a  greater  effort  to  bring  these  coordi- 
nated services  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  need  them,  when  they  need  them, 
and  where  they  need  them — from  New 
England  to  Hawaii,  from  Alaska  to 
Puerto  Rico. 

Luther  Hodges  has  had  a  leading  part 
in  the  growing  involvement  of  business- 
men in  the  civic  and  social  goals  of  our 
country. 

We  bid  farewell  tomorrow  to  a  great 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Our  country 
and  our  future  is  the  richer  because  of 
his  labors.  His  efforts  will  live  in  the 
industrial  spirit  that  has  made  America 
the  envy  and  the  hope  of  mankind. 

We  wish  for  him  and  his  lovely  com- 
panion. Mrs.  Hodges,  who  has  been  a 
tower  of  strength  sustaining  him 
throughout  the  years,  continued  good 
health,  joy,  and  happiness,  and  all  bless- 
ings of  life  which  they  so  richly  deserve. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  our  majority  leader,  the  dis- 
tinguished  gentleman   from   Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  is  to  be  commended  for  taking 
this  time  to  pay  this  tribute  which  is  so 
well  deserved,  to  a  great  American  as  he 
leaves  this  area  of  high  public  service 
in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Governor  Hodges  has  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  of  public  service  as 
Governor  of  his  State,  as  a  Cabinet  oflB- 
cer,  and  in  many  other  positions  of  im- 
portance and  public  trust.  He  is  a  big 
man.  He  is  a  kind  man.  He  is  a  wise 
man.  He  carries  those  attributes  of 
greatnes^n  a  frame  and  habit  that  be- 
comes the  greatest  of  men. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  and  privi- 
lege to  have  known  him  and  his  good 
wife  for  a  number  of  years.  Secretary 
Hodges  is  certainly  one  of  the  great  men 
of  this  generation  and  I  join  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
who  in  his  committee  work  has  worked  so 
closely  with  Secretary  Hodges  during 
the  past  4  years,  in  wishing  them  all 
the  richest  blessings  of  life  as  they  leave 
us. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  most  appropriate  comments. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  who  has  observed 
the  work  of  Secretary  Hodges  through- 
out the  last  4  years  as  I  have  been 
privileged  to  do. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  in 
these  remarks  in  expressing  our  best 
wishes  to  Secretary  Hodges  as  he  re- 
tires from  his  Government  service. 

As  the  chairman  has  said,  it  has  been 
my  honor  to  observe  his  work,  being  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  myself.  I  think 
the  great  confidence  that  Luther  Hodges 
brought  to  Government  and  the  people 
who  came  in  contact  with  him  was  one 
of  his  greatest  contributions.  I  think 
the  business  community  certainly  had 
their  confidence  reestablished  in  the  way 
he  ran  the  Department  of  Commerce.  It 
certainly  was  a  great  privilege  to  work 
with  him  as  a  member  of  this  committee 
and  my  chairman  working  with  him,  to 
see  the  success  and  the  progress  of  the 
programs  that  he  initiated. 

So  I  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  like  to 
join  with  my  chairman  and  colleagues 
in  wishing  for  Secretary  Hodges  and 
Mrs.  Hodges  Godspeed  in  their  voyage 
through  life  in  the  days  ahead. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  wishing  to  do  so  may 
extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Witt;^ut  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEMOCRATIC     CAUCUS     ON     MON- 
DAY, JANUARY  18,  AT  10  A. M. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  informing, 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  that 
there  will  be  a  caucus  of  Democratic 
Members  of  the  House  here  in  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Monday,  January  18,  at  10  a.m..  for  the 
purpose  of  agreeing  to  recommendations 
of  the  Democratic  committee  on  commit- 
tees in  designating  Democratic  members 
of  the  several  committees  and  their  as- 
sigmnent  thereon. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution.  House  Resolution  114.  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  114 

Resolved.  That  during  the  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations shall  be  composed  of  thirty-four 
members. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  indicate  the 
distribution  of  the  three  additional  mem- 
bers? 


Mr.  ALBERT.  This  is  an  addition  of 
three  memberships  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  two  of  which 
will  be  assigned  to  the  majority  and  one 
of  which  will  be  assigned  to  the  minority. 

This  is  a  matter  which  has  been  worked 
out,  as  a  few  other  matters  have  been, 
between  the  leadership  on  both  sides  for 
the  convenience  of  the  House. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection.  • 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Albert],  the  majority  leader,  if  he 
can  give  us  a  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Next  week  there  will  be 
one  or  more  messages  received.  I  know 
the  Defense  Department  message  is  com- 
ing up.  We  expect  to  receive  that  on 
Monday. 

There  will  be  considered  a  resolution 
designating  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  to  sei-ve  on  committees;  and  I  as- 
sume that  a  similar  resolution  will  be 
offered  for  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle. 

The  District  of  Columbia  budget  is  ex- 
pected to  come  up  next  week. 

Except  for  resolutions  and  procedural 
matters,  I  know  of  no  legislative  business 
for  next  week.  There  will  be,  of  course, 
the  inaugural  procedures  next  week.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  expedite  matters  and 
to  meet  at  appropriate  times  for  the 
House  to  participate  in  those  ceremonies. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  the 
House  go  over  until  Monday  when  it  ad- 
journs today? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  will  be  my  purpose, 
since  we  do  not  have  any  business  which 
requires  a  meeting  of  the  House  tomor- 
row, to  make  such  a  request.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  for  that  purpose,  I  will 
make  the  request  now. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  for  that  purpose. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
JANUARY  18.  1965 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOREIGN  AID— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  53) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I 

We  live  in  a  turbulent  world.  But 
amid  the  conflict  and  confusion,  the 
United  States  holds  firm  to  its  primary 
goal — a  world  of  stability,  freedom  and 
peace  where  independent  nations  can 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  modern  knowledge. 
Here  is  our  difference  with  the  Com- 
munists—and our  strength.  They 
would  use  their  skills  to  forge  new 
chains  of  tyranny.  We  would  use  ours 
to  free  men  from  the  bonds  of  the  past. 

The  Communists  are  hard  at  work  to 
dominate  the  less-developed  nations  of 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  Their 
allies  are  the  ancient  enemies  of  man- 
kind: Tyranny,  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
disease.  If  freedom  is  to  prevail,  we  must 
do  more  than  meet  the  immediate  threat 
to  free  world  security,  whether  in  south- 
east Asia  or  elsewhere.  We  must  look 
beyond— to  the  long-range  needs  of  the 
developing  nations. 

Foreign  assistance  programs  reach  be- 
yond today's  crises,  to  offer: 

Strength  to  those  who  would  be  free; 

Hope  for  those  who  would  otherwise 
despair ; 

Progress  for  those  who  would  help 
themselves. 

Through  these  programs  we  help  build 
stable  nations  in  a  stable  world, 
n 

Acting  on  the  experience  of  the  past 
4  years,  I  am  presenting  a  program 
which — 

Is  selective  and  concentrated; 

Emphasizes  self-help  and  the  fastest 
possible  termination  of  dependence  on 
aid; 

Provides  an  increasing  role  for  private 
enterprise; 

Improves  multilateral  coordination  of 
development  aid ; 

Reflects  continuing  improvement  in 
management. 

Specifically,  for  fiscal  year  1966  I  rec- 
ommend— 

No  additional  authorizations  for  devel- 
opment lending  or  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress; existing  authorizations  for  those 
purposes  are  adequate; 

Authorizations  of  $1,170  million  for 
military  assistance; 

Three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  million 
dollars  for  supporting  assistance; 

Two  hundred  and  ten  million  dollars 
for  technical  cooperation: 

One  hundred  and  fifty-five  million  dol- 
lars for  contributions  to  international 
organizations; 

Fifty  million  dollars  for  the  President's 
contingency  fund ;  and 

Sixty-two  million  dollars  for  adminis- 
trative and  miscellaneous  expenses. 

I  am  also  requesting  a  special  standby 
authorization  for  use  if  necessary  in  Viet- 
nam only. 

My  appropriation  request  for  fiscal 
year  1966  under  these  authorizations  is 
for  $3,380  million— $1,170  million  will  be 
used  for  military  assistance;  $2,210  mil- 
lion is  for  the  other  categories  of  aid. 

This  is  a  minimum  request,  the  small- 
est in  the  history  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 


gram. It  is  $136  million  less  than  re- 
quested last  year,  and  will  impose  the 
smallest  assistance  burden  on  the  Amer- 
ican people  since  the  begirming  of  the 
Marshall  plan  in  1948. 

This  minimum  request  reflects  my  de- 
termination to  present  to  the  Congress 
the  lowest  aid  budget  consistent  with  the 
national  interest.  It  takes  full  account 
of  the  increasing  efiBciency  of  the  assist- 
ance program,  and  the  increasing  avail- 
ability of  assistance  funds  from  interna- 
tional agencies  in  which  the  costs  are 
shared  among  a  number  of  countries. 

I  believe  that  in  carrying  out  this  pro- 
gram the  American  people  will  get  full 
value  for  their  money.  Indeed,  we  can- 
not afford  to  do  less.  Russia  and  Red 
China  have  tripled  their  promises  of  aid 
in  the  past  year.  They  are  doing  more 
than  they  have  ever  done  before;  the 
competition  between  them  has  led  to  in- 
creased efforts  by  each  to  influence  the 
course  of  events  in  the  developing 
nations. 

If,  during  the  year,  situations  should 
arise  which  require  additional  amounts 
of  U.S.  assistance  to  advance  vital  U.S. 
interests,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  inform 
the  Congress  and  request  additional 
funds. 

in 

I  am  requesting  $1,170  million  for  the 
military  assistance  program.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $115  million  over  the  total 
appropriation  for  military  assistance  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  In  order  to 
meet  urgent  requirements  in  southeast 
Asia  during  fiscal  year  1965,  we  cut  back 
programs  in  other  countries  which  are 
under  pressure.  Some  of  the  fiscal  year 
1966  appropriation  will  be  needed  to 
make  up  what  we  have  left  undone. 

Still,  the  program  is  highly  concen- 
trated. Nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
money  will  go  to  11  countries  around  the 
great  arc  from  Greece  to  Korea.  Viet- 
nam alone  will  absorb  an  important 
share. 

Military  assistance  makes  it  possible 
for  nations  to  survive.  It  provides  a 
shield  behind  which  economic  and  social 
development  can  take  place.  It  is  vital 
to  our  own  security  as  well.  It  helps  to 
maintain  more  than  3V2  million  men  un- 
der arms  as  a  deterrent  to  aggression  in 
countries  bordering  on  the  Sino-Soviet 
world.  Without  them,  more  American 
men  would  have  to  be  stationed  overseas, 
and  we  would  have  to  spend  far  more 
for  defense  than  we  now  do. 

IV 

As  a  supplement  to  military  assistance, 
I  am  requesting  S369  million  for  support- 
ing assistance — economic  aid  which  is 
directly  related  to  the  maintenance  of 
stability  and  security.  Eighty-eight  per- 
cent of  the  money  will  be  used  in  Viet- 
nam, Laos.  Korea,  and  Jordan. 

V 

The  world's  trouble  spots— the  Viet- 
nams  and  the  Congos  dominate  the 
headlines.  This  is  no  wonder,  for  they 
represent  serious  problems.  Over  $500 
million  of  the  current  request  for  mih- 
tary  and  supporting  assistance  will  be 
deployed  to  meet  the  frontal  attack  in 
Vietnam  and  Laos. 

Indeed,  $500  miUion  may  not  be 
enough.    I  am  therefore  requesting  for 
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fiscal  year  1966  an  additional  standby 
authorization  for  military  or  supporting 
assistance  which  would  be  used  only  in 
Vietnam  and  only  in  case  we  should  need 
more  funds  to  protect  our  interests  there. 
Any  program  which  v/ould  make  use 
of  this  additional  authorization  will  be 
presented  to  the  authorizing  committees 
of  the  Congress  concurrently  with  the 
appropriation  request. 

Our  past  investment  in  the  defense  of 
the  free  world  through  the  military  as- 
sistance and  supporting  assistance  pro- 
grams has  paid  great  dividends.  Not 
only  has  it  foiled  aggression,  but  it  has 
bi'ought  stability  to  a  number  of  coun- 
tries. Shice  the  beginning  of  this  dec- 
ade, the  funds  used  each  year  for  mili- 
tary aid  and  supporting  assistance  have 
been  sharply  reduced.  Today,  we  are 
spending  $1  billion  less  on  these  ac- 
counts than  we  did  in  1960  and  1961. 

VI 

Military  security  in  the  developing 
world  will  not  be  sufficient  to  our  pur- 
poses unless  the  ordinary  people  begin 
to  feel  some  improvement  in  their  lives 
and  see  ahead  to  a  time  when  their 
children  can  live  in  decency.  It  follows 
that  economic  growth  in  these  regions 
means  as  much  to  our  security  as  their 
military  strength.  That  is  an  impor- 
tant reason  why  the  United  States  has 
taken  the  lead  during  the  past  few  years 
in  organizing,  on  an  international 
basis,  a  program  of  development  assist- 
ance. 

Of  course,  such  assistance  is  and  must 
be  concentrated  where  it  will  contribute 
to  lasting  progress.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  certain  requirements 
need  to  be  met  by  the  developing  coun- 
tries if  such  progress  is  to  occur. 

They  need  to  undertake  sound  meas- 
ures of  self-help — to  mobilize  their  own 
resources,  eliminate  waste,  and  do  what 
they  can  to  meet  their  own  needs.  And 
they  need  to  avoid  spending  their  re- 
sources on  unnecessary  armaments  and 
foreign  adventures.  Our  aid  can  con- 
tribute to  their  economic  and  social 
progress  only  if  it  can  be  provided  within 
a  framework  of  constructive  and  sensible 
policies  and  programs. 

Fortunately,  most  of  the  developing 
countries  recognize  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  wise  use  of  their  own  resources 
and  the  effectivene.ss  and  a%'ailability  of 
external  aid. 

It  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  U.S.  policy 
that  development  assistance  will  go  to 
countries  which  have  undertaken  effec- 
tive programs  of  self-help  and  are,  there- 
fore, able  to  make  good  use  of  aid.  Dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1964,  for  example,  64  per- 
cent of  our  development  assistance  went 
to  seven  such  countries:  India.  Nigeria, 
Pakistan.  Tunisia,  Turkey,  Brazil,  and 
Chile  In  other  countries  as  well,  includ- 
ing a  number  of  smaller  countries,  sound 
self-help  efforts  are  making  it  possible 
for  us  to  provide  effective  development 
aid. 

With  development  assistance  we  seek 
to  help  countries  reach,  as  rapidly  as 
pos.sible,  the  point  at  which  further 
progress  is  possible  without  external  aid. 

A  striking  example  of  how,  through 
self-help,  a  developing  country  can  reach 
the  point  where  it  can  carry  on  without 


concessional  aid  is  the  Republic  of  China. 
Little  more  than  10  years  ago,  free  China 
faced  enormous  security  and  develop- 
ment problems.  The  prospects  for  eco- 
nomic growth  looked  dim.  But  in  only 
10  years,  as  a  result  of  determined  self- 
help  supplemented  by  effective  U.S.  aid: 

Per  capita  gross  national  product  has 
risen  45  percent ; 

Saving  accounts  for  one-fifth  of  the 
national  income ; 

Exports  have  tripled; 

Industrial  output  has  tripled : 

The  private  share  of  output  has 
doubled,  and  now  accounts  for  two-thirds 
of  all  industrial  production; 

Agricultural  production  has  increased 
by  50  percent. 

Free  China  has  also  joined  other  na- 
tions as  a  good  cash  customer  for  U.S. 
exports,  particularly  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

This  remarkable  cooperative  effort  has 
brought  the  Republic  of  China  to  the 
point  where  it  no  longer  needs  AID  as- 
sistance. Fiscal  year  1965  marks  the  end 
of  this  successful  program. 

I  am  requesting  $580  million  as  our 
fiscal  year  1966  aid  commitment  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $70  million  over  last  year's  ap- 
propriation. 

Impatient  expectations  of  this  great 
joint  undertaking  have  sometimes  in  the 
past  blinded  us  to  its  achievements — 
achievements  which  now  touch  the  lives 
of  nearly  half  of  the  200  million  people 
of  Latin  America.  Increasingly,  how- 
ever, the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
come  to  recognize  what  the  Alliance 
means. 

To  date,  as  a  result  of  U.S.  assistance 
in  support  of  the  Alliance — 

Over  75,000  teachers  have  been  trained; 

Nearly  10  million  schoolbooks  have 
been  put  in  circulation; 

Over  12  million  children  are  now  par- 
ticipating in  school  lunch  programs — 
an  increase  of  over  8  million  in  the  past 
2-2  years; 

Development  banks  and  other  credit 
institutions  which  support  the  private 
sector  have  been  established  in  15 
countries; 

Over  300,000  houses  have  been  or  are 
being  built; 

Savings  and  loan  associations,  nonex- 
istent a  few  years  ago,  have  now  ac- 
cumulated and  are  investing  local  de- 
posits of  S75  million; 

Twenty-five  of  our  own  States  have 
joined  the  partners  for  the  Alliance  pro- 
gram— they  bring  to  bear  a  vital  people- 
to-people  effort  on  our  relationships  with 
Latin  America. 

Forty  U.S.  colleges  and  universities 
are  working  to  modernize  teaching  and 
training  in  Latin  America. 

The  Inter-American  Committee  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  (CIAP) ,  estab- 
lished to  provide  even  closer  ties  for 
mutual  economic  effort,  successfully  com- 
pleted its  first  review  of  country  per- 
formance under  the  Alliance.  The  work 
of  this  Committee  is  further  evidence 
that  the  governments  and  people  of  Latin 
America  are  accepting  increasing  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  development. 
The  failure  of  Castroism  is  becoming 
clearer  each  day.    More  and  more,  Latin 


America  is  facing  up  to  the  fundamental 
problems  of  poverty,  a  rapidly  growing 
population,  and  financial  disorder.  In- 
creasingly, more  and  more  of  these  coun- 
tries are  moving  toward  economic  vi- 
ability and  self-sustaining  growth. 

The  Alliance  is  taking  hold.  The  war 
on  poverty  in  Latin  America  is  under- 
way. We  in  the  United  States  are  proud 
of  the  way  our  good  neighbors  to  the 
south  are  meeting  the  challenge  of  de- 
velopment. We  are  proud,  too,  of  the 
role  the  United  States  is  playing  in  this 
great  effort  and  pledge  our  steadily  en- 
larged support. 

The  problem  of  food  requires  special 
mention. 

Growing  population  and  rising  stand- 
ards of  living  increase  the  demand  for 
food.  Pi-oduction  in  most  developing 
countries  is  barely  keeping  pace.  In 
some  countries,  it  is  actually  falling 
behind. 

In  the  years  ahead,  if  the  developing 
countries  are  to  continue  to  grow,  they 
must  rapidly  enlarge  their  capacity  to 
provide  food  for  their  people.  Up  to  a 
point,  they  can  and  should  improve  their 
ability  to  buy  some  of  their  food  from 
abroad.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
they  must  expand  and  diversify  their 
own  production  of  food.  This  will  re- 
quire many  things:  changes  in  tradi- 
tional methods,  abundant  u.-^e  of  fertil- 
izer, greater  incentives  for  producers, 
and,  frequently,  changes  in  pricing  prac- 
tices and  more  effective  organization  of 
distribution. 

To  meet  their  needs  for  food,  the  devel- 
oping countries  v/ill  need  help. 

We,  in  the  United  States,  are  uniquely 
equipped  to  give  it. 

We  are  rightly  proud  of  our  dynamic 
and  progressive  agriculture,  with  its 
record  of  success  which  contrasts  so 
sharply  with  the  agricultural  failures  of 
the  Communist  countries.  We  must  use 
our  agricultural  abundance  and  our  ex- 
tensive technical  skills  to  assist  the  less 
developed  countries  to  strengthen  their 
ability  both  to  produce  and  to  buy  agri- 
cultural commodities  and,  more  gener- 
ally, to  support  rural  development. 

We  can  and  must  mount  a  more  com- 
prehensive program  of  technical  assist- 
ance in  agriculture  engaging  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  our  State 
universities  and  land-grant  colleges,  and 
the  most  creative  of  our  people  in  agri- 
culture, marketing,  and  industry. 

At  the  same  time,  we  can  help  meet 
the  food  needs  of  the  developing  nations 
through  our  food-for-poace  program  un- 
der Public  Law  480.  Even  under  the 
mo.st  favorable  conditions,  it  will  be  a 
number  of  years  before  the  developing 
countries  can  produce  and  import  on 
commercial  terms  all  the  food  they  need. 
In  the  interim,  our  own  agricultural 
plenty  can  help  provide  for  the  hungry 
and  speed  the  day  when  the.se  countries 
can  stand  on  their  own  feet  and  pay 
for  their  food  imports  on  commercial 
terms,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  Japan 
and  Europe. 

vn 

We  are  placing  increasing  emphasis 
on  the  role  of  private  institutions  and 
private  enterprise  in  the  development 
process,  and  we  shall  continue  to  do  so. 
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Foreign  aid  cannot  succeed  if  we  view 
it  as  a  job  for  Government  alone.  For 
Government  can  only  do  a  small  part  of 
the  job  We  must  bring  to  bear  on  the 
problems  of  the  developing  world  the 
knowledge  and  skills  and  good  judgment 
of  people  from  all  v/alks  of  American 
life.  The  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment provides  the  means  for  utiliz- 
ing the  resources  of  private  business,  of 
our  universities  and  colleges,  of  faim 
groups,  labor  unions,  banks,  cooperatives, 
savings  and  loan  associations,  and  pro- 
fessional groups. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  most  AID- 
financed  capital  projects  and  a  large 
and  growing  tart  of  technical  assistance 
are  already  administered  by  contract 
with  private  American  firms  and  institu- 
tions. 

In  this  connection,  the  privately 
managed  International  Executive  Service 
Corps  has  an  important  role  to  play.  I 
welcome  the  interest  of  business  execu- 
tives in  serving  overseas. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Private 
Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid  established  by 
the  88th  Congress  has  been  meeting  for 
a  number  of  months.  It  is  working  hard. 
We  are  looking  forward  to  their  report 
which  we  hope  will  suggest  new  ways  of 
enlarging  the  role  of  the  private  sector 
in  the  aid  program. 

To  mobilize  addiuonal  private  capital, 
and  the  skills  which  go  with  it,  I  am 
asking  the  Congress  to  enact  an  invest- 
ment tax  credit.  I  am  also  asking  for 
expanded  authority  in  connection  with 
the  investment  guarantee  program  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  However,  such 
measures  to  encourage  the  flow  of  capital 
to  the  developing  world  can  do  only  a  part 
of  the  job.  The  less-developed  coun- 
tries must  pursue  policies  that  will  create 
new  opportunities  for  their  own  business- 
men and  a  favorable  climate  for  investors 
from  abroad. 

We  are  making  a  special  effort  to  en- 
courage private  enterprise  in  the  develop- 
ing countries,  through — 

Technical  assistance  for  private  enter- 
prise; 

Productivity  centers  and  schools  of 
business  administration  for  training  in 
management  and  new  techniques; 

Commodity  loans  to  provide  materials 
and  parts  for  private  business ; 

Loans  to  industrial  development  banks 
and  agricultural  credit  banks; 

Loans  to  private  business. 

All  of  these  programs  have  one  ob- 
ject—to get  private  enterprise  more 
heavily  engaged  in  the  task  of  develop- 
ment. 

vni 

We  will  persist  in  our  efforts  to  put 
more  aid  on  a  multilateral  basis,  to  im- 
prove the  coordination  of  bilateral  aid, 
and  to  increase  the  share  of  the  burden 
borne  by  other  free  world  nations. 

A  growing  proportion  of  economic  as- 
sistance is  directly  administered  by  in- 
ternational financial  institutions  such  as 
the  World  Bank,  IDA,  and  the  Inter- 
American  Bank.  In  the  past  4  years, 
such  multinational  institutions  in- 
creased their  capital  assistance  to  the 
developing  nations  by  50  percent.  We, 
in  turn,  are  prepared  to  increase  our  con- 
tribution to  those  organizations — as  rap- 


idlyyfis  other  members  do  so.  It  is  es- 
senftal  that  these  institutions  maintain 
their  international  character. 

To  strengthen  multinational  aid,  and 
further  to  strengthen  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  I  urge  the  Congress  promptly 
to  approve  the  3-year  authorization  of 
$750  million  which  constitutes  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  of  the  Inter- American  De- 
velopment Bank. 

Besides  channeling  aid  through  multi- 
lateral institutions,  we  are  increasingly 
relying  on  international  consortia  and 
consultative  groups  to  coordinate  our  bi- 
lateral aid  with  that  of  others.  India. 
Pakistan.  Turkey,  Nigeria,  and  Tunisia 
are  among  the  countries  where  such  ar- 
rangements have  been  established,  in 
most  cases  under  the  auspices  of  the 
World  Bank.  The  Inter-American  Com- 
mittee for  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
(CIAP)  is  fast  becoming  a  most  useful 
forum  for  the  coordination  of  assist- 
ance to  Latin  American  countries. 

In  addition  to  these  arrangements  in 
support  of  individual  countries  and  re- 
gions, the  United  States  consults  regu- 
larly with  other  major  donor  countries 
and  international  agencies  in  the  De- 
velopment Assistance  Committee  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development. 

All  in  all,  in  fiscal  year  1966,  85  percent 
of  U.S.  development  loans  in  Asia  and 
Africa  will  be  committed  under  inter- 
national arrangements.  All  U.S.  aid  to 
Latin  America  is  made  available  within 
the  international  framework  of  .he  Al- 
liance for  Progress. 

We  are  continuing  to  urge  other  donors 
to  give  more  aid  on  better  terms. 

Since  1960,  new  commitments  of  bi- 
lateral economic  assistance  by  other  free 
world  nations  have  increased  by  50  per- 
cent. In  the  past  year,  the  United  King- 
dom has  organized  a  Ministry  of  Over- 
seas Development.  Canada  has  under- 
taken a  program  of  lending  on  terms 
which  are  more  liberal  than  ours. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  about 
the  terms  of  aid.  The  burden  of  debt 
borne  by  the  developing  countries  is  ris- 
ing. Their  accumulated  public  foreign 
debt  now  runs  to  about  S30  billion.  The 
volume  of  repayments  comes  to  nearly 
$5  billion  per  year  and  it  is  rising  by  15 
nercent  each  year.  This  is  a  heavy  load 
for  nations  with  small  resources  .strug- 
gling to  raise  the  capital  they  need  for 
economic  and  social  betterment. 

We  will  continue  to  emphasize  in  our 
discussions  with  other  donors  during  the 
coming  year  the  need  to  improve  the 
terms  on  which  aid  is  extended. 

IX 

Tight,  effective  management  is  essen- 
tial for  a  tight,  effective  aid  program. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  report  to  the 
Congress  about  the  progress  being  made 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  in  improving 
the  management  and  operations  of  the 
program.  The  result  is  greater  efficiency 
for  less  money. 

In  keeping  with  our  Government-wide 
economy  program,  the  Agency — 

Cut  direct  hire  employment  during  fis- 
cal year  1964  by   1,200;  the  downward 


trend  has  continued  during  the  past  6 
months ; 

Cut  superstructure  and  overhead :  dur- 
ing the  past  18  months,  separate  AID 
organizations  in  13  countries  and  27  posi- 
tions at  the  mission  director  and  deputy 
level  have  been  eliminated; 

Streamlined  management  procedures. 

Since  the  Congress  adopted  the  unified 
approach  to  the  organization  of  assist- 
ance which  is  reflected  in  the  1961  For- 
eign Assistance  Act,  our  aid  programs 
have  been  better  coordinated,  better 
planned,  and  have  better  served  the  re- 
quirements of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

We  are  giving  continuing  attention  to 
the  problem  of  improving  the  Agency's 
personnel  structure  and  achieving  the 
highest  possible  quality  in  our  staff.  We 
expect  to  do  so  in  the  context  of  a  pro- 
gram which  is  designed  to  strengthen  the 
personnel  capabilities  of  all  the  foreign 
affairs  agencies  of  the  Government. 

AID  has  made  great  progress  in  reduc- 
ing the  effect  of  economic  assistance  on 
our  balance  of  payments. 

The  bulk  of  our  assistance — well  over 
80  percent — now  takes  the  form  of  U.S. 
goods  and  services,  not  dollars.  Dollar 
payments  abroad  have  sharply  declined. 
In' 1960,  the  dollar  drain  to  other  coun- 
tries which  resulted  from  the  aid  pro- 
gram measured  over  SI  billion.  This  year 
and  next,  the  drain  is  expected  to  be  less 
than  $500  million.  Moreover,  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  this  is  offset  by  interest  on 
and  repayment  of  past  U.S.  loan 
assistance. 

In  my  message  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  I  spoke  of  the  need  to  create  a 
harmony  between  man  and  society — a 
harmony  which  will  allow  each  of  us  to 
enlarge  the  meaning  of  his  life  and  all 
of  us  to  elevate  the  quality  of  our  civili- 
zation. This  summons  is  not — and  can- 
not be— addressed  to  Americans  alone. 
For  our  own  security  and  well-being,  and 
as  responsible  freemen,  we  must  seek  to 
share  our  capacity  for  growth,  and  the 
promise  of  a  better  Ufe,  with  our  fellow 
men  around  the  world. 

That  is  what  foreign  aid  is  all  about. 
We  have  pledged  our  strength— eco- 
nomic and  military— in  defense  of  those 
who  would  be  free  and  in  support  of 
those  who  would  join  in  working  toward 
a  stable,  prosperous  world. 

I  call  upon  the  Congress  to  join  with 
me  in  renewing  this  pledge  and  to  provide 
the  tools  to  do  the  job. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  January  14, 1965. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    MESSAGE    ON 
FOREIGN    AID 

l^lv.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  has  presented 
to  us  today  one  of  the  soundest  and  most 
prudent  foreign  aid  programs  in  the 
history  of  this  country's  involvement  in 
international    development    assistance- 
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Last  year  I  commended  his  proposal  to 
Confircss  as  a  "bare  bones"  bill  which 
restored  public  confidence  in  the  foreign 
aid  program  but  did  not  sacrifice  our  ob- 
jectives in  asking  Congress  for  only  that 
amount  of  money  which  was  necessary 
to  run  the  program. 

This  year  the  President  has  presented 
to  us  an  even  more  concentrated  and  ef- 
fective program  with  an  honest  appraisal 
of  funds  to  carry  it  out.  It  should  not 
be  difficult  for  this  Congress  to  support 
such  a  program.  It  emphasizes  our 
commitment  to  the  developing  countries 
but  at  the  same  time  exercises  selectivity. 
It  is  the  smallest  aid  request  in  history. 
$136  million  less  than  the  amount  re- 
quested last  year.  It  provides  that  aid 
efforts  will  be  directed  to  a  fewer  number 
of  countries  where  the  indications  of 
need  and  willingness  to  help  themselves 
are  most  evident.  As  the  President  says 
in  his  mes.sage: 

This  nilninuim  request  reflects  my  de- 
termination to  present  to  the  Congress  the 
lowest  aid  budget  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional Interest.  It  takes  full  account  of  the 
Increasing  efTliMency  of  the  assistance  pro- 
pram,  and  the  Increasing  availability  of  as- 
sistance funds  from  International  agencies 
In  which  the  costs  are  shared  among  n  num- 
ber of  countries. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  should 
be  commended  for  his  foresight  in  em- 
phasizing greater  coordination  with  free 
world  bilateral  aid  and  multilateral  aid 
organizations.  U.S.  aid  contributions  in 
the  past  have  acted  as  the  seed  money  to 
Increase  the  contributions  of  other  free 
world  donors.  I  am  confident  that  our 
future  bilateral  coordination  and  in- 
creased multilateral  subscriptions  will 
continue  to  do  so.  ultimately  reducing 
the  U.S.  foreign  assistance  burden  of  the 
future. 

Improved  management  of  the  aid  pro- 
pram  and  the  encouraging  figures  show- 
ing the  transition  of  developing  coun- 
tries from  aid  recipients  to  self-support 
also  deserve  our  every  confidence  in  the 
U.S.  aid  effort. 

The  President  also  is  to  be  commended 
for  emphasizing  the  responsibility  of 
less-developed  nations  to  help  them- 
selves, and  to  use  their  own  resources 
wisely.  U.S.  assistance,  as  the  message 
says,  "must  be  concentrated  where  it  will 
contribute  to  lasting  progress.  Experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  that  certain  re- 
quirements need  to  be  met  by  the  de- 
veloping countries  if  such  progress  is  to 
occur.  They  need  to  undertake  sound 
measures  of  self-help — to  mobilize  their 
own  resources,  eliminate  waste,  and  do 
what  they  can  to  meet  their  own  needs. 
And  they  need  to  avoid  spending  their  re- 
sources on  unnecessary  armaments  and 
foreign  adventures.  Our  aid  can  con- 
tribute to  their  economic  and  social 
progress  only  if  it  can  be  provided  within 
a  framework  of  constructive  and  sensi- 
ble policies  and  programs." 

In  addition,  the  President  has  asked  to 
expand  the  investment  guarantee  pro- 
gram and  enact  investment  tax  credit 
legislation  to  augment  the  important  role 
private  enterprise  has  a.=;sumed  in  the 
AID  program,  laying  the  foundation  for 
the  growth  of  the  best  tradition  of  the 
private  enterprise  system  in  the  devel- 
oping countries. 


The  President's  tight  budget  request 
for  1966.  his  prudent  modifications,  and 
the  AID  program's  history  of  progress 
and  improvement  will  facilitate  congres- 
sional consideration  of  this  legislation 
in  order  that  AID  can  carry  on  its  work 
of  high  priority  to  the  Nation's  well- 
being  and  to  the  world's  security. 


FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  full 
support  of  the  foreign  aid  program  as 
outlined  by  the  President  in  his  message 
to  Congress  today. 

I  take  this  stand  on  the  basis  of  the 
President's  sincere  efforts  In  the  last 
Congress  to  tighten  up  the  estimates  and 
to  submit  what  was  truly  a  minimum 
funding  request. 

Now  that  he  is  President  in  his  own 
right,  and  has  made  a  commitment  to 
overcome  the  serious  flaws  in  foreign 
aid,  he  should  be  given  the  chance  to 
show  he  is  tightening  and  correcting  the 
abuses  of  the  program  and  to  justify 
the  figure  on  which  we  will  have  to  act 
both  in  authorizing  and  appropriating. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  President,  the 
request  for  $3,380  million  for  fiscal  year 
1966  is  the  smallest  in  the  20-year  his- 
tory of  our  foreign  aid  program.  It  is 
$136  million   less  than  the  fiscal  year 

1965  request  which,  you  will  recall,  was 
described  as  a  "barebones"  request. 

Indeed,    this    year's    request    by    the 
President  is  a  modest  one. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  fiscal  year 

1966  request  is  the  absolute  minimum 
that  could  realistically  be  expected  to 
sustain  our  foreign  aid  program  at  the 
level  which  already  has  produced  dra- 
matic results  in  the  developing  countries 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

Despite  the  frustrations  we  have  en- 
countered in  Vietnam.  Indonesia,  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  the  Congo, 
the  overwhelming  evidence  of  our  ex- 
perience since  World  War  II  is  that  our 
foreign  aid  programs  have  been  the  key 
factor  in  our  ability  to  build  a  world  in 
which  more  nations  can  move  toward 
freedom,  and  in  which  our  own  freedom 
can  remain  secure. 

In  preoccupation  with  current  prob- 
lems we  sometimes  tend  to  forget  the 
dramatic  success  of  the  Marshall  plan 
in  helping  the  countries  of  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Japan  to  recover  from  the  rav- 
ages of  the  world's  most  destructive  war. 

We  sometimes  tend  to  forget  that  just 
a  little  over  a  decade  ago.  the  Republic 
of  China  on  Taiwan  was  as  heavily  de- 
pendent on  U.S.  assistance  to  stay  afloat 
as  Vietnam  is  today,  and  that  Taiwan's 
economic  development  has  now  reached 
the  point  where  it  no  longer  needs  our 
help  and  that  our  aid  program  is  being 
phased  out  in  Taiwan  this  year. 

We  sometimes  tend  to  forget  that  just 
5  years  ago.  Korea  was  still  a  war  casu- 
alty surviving  on  U.S.   supporting  as- 


sistance and.  to  most  observers,  had  little 
prospect  for  the  kind  of  vigorous,  ag- 
gressive economic  development  being 
carried  out  there  today. 

Lasting  and  solid  progress  has  been 
made  in  many  other  countries — in  India, 
Pakistan,  Turkey.  Nigeria.  Tunisia, 
Cliile,  and  Brazil,  for  example — the  kinds 
of  countries  in  which  our  economic  as- 
sistance is  concentrated  today.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  our  development  as- 
sistance during  the  year  ahead  will  go 
to  these  countries  all  of  which  have 
undertaken  strong  self-help  measures 
and  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
make  the  best  use  of  our  aid. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  foreign  aid  is 
good  business.  More  than  80  percent 
of  AID'S  economic  assistance  funds  are 
now  being  used  to  buy  products  made  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  production  of  commodities  and 
equipment  for  our  foreign  aid  creates 
more  than  500.000  full-time  jobs.  The 
"Buy  American"  policies  rigidly  en- 
forced by  AID  in  recent  years  mean  that 
the  foreign  aid  program  continues  to 
open  up  markets  for  U.S.business  and  in- 
dustry throughout  the  developing  nations 
of  the  world.  Today,  the  AID  program 
finances  about  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
in  exports  from  American  factories  to 
the  developing  countries — countries  that 
will  become  tremendous  export  markets 
as  they  develop  and  as  their  citizens  get 
jobs  and  money. 

Our  biggest  present  export  customers 
are  the  developed  countries  of  Western 
Europe  and  Japan,  former  recipients  of 
our  aid  under  the  Marshall  plan.  U.S. 
exports  to  Europe  have  more  than  dou- 
bled in  the  last  10  years.  U.S.  exports 
to  Japan  have  quadrupled  since  1950. 
The  same  thing  is  happening  now  in  the 
developing  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.  Over  the  past  5  years, 
for  example,  there  have  been  increases 
in  U.S.  commercial  exports — not  aid  fi- 
nanced— of  14  percent  to  Taiwan,  28  per- 
cent to  Colombia  and  76  percent  to  Israel. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  President  will  con- 
tinue his  policy  of  placing  increasing 
emphasis  on  the  role  of  private  institu- 
tions and  private  enterprise  in  the  de- 
velopment process.  For,  in  the  final 
analysis,  no  matter  how  much  or  how 
little  money  is  appropriated  by  Congress 
from  year  to  year  for  our  foreign  aid 
commitments,  it  is  still  not  enough  to 
fully  accomplish  our  objective  of  help- 
ing the  developing  countries  to  attain 
economic  self-sufficiency.  If  this  objec- 
tive is  to  be  realized,  private  capital  must 
join  hands  with  our  Government  to 
make  the  impact  of  foreign  aid  more 
meaningful  and  more  realistic. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  remind 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
that  it  is  not  only  our  own  national  se- 
curity but  our  fundamental  humani- 
tarian concern  that  demands  our  con- 
tinued support  of  foreign  aid.  The 
world  is  still  a  dangerous  place,  and  most 
of  its  people  still  live  i^  conditions  of 
hunger,  poverty,  and  disease — conditions 
described  by  the  President  as  the  "grim 
recruiting  sergeants  of  communism." 
We  must  continue  to  do  all  we  can  to  al- 
leviate human  suffering  in  the  world. 
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For  we  cannot  expect  to  have  the  kind 
of  stable  and  progressive  world  in  which 
free  institutions  can  survive  and  flour- 
ish, unless  the  people  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  can  look  forward  to 
social  progress  and  economic  security. 

The  destiny  of  the  free  world  depends 
ultimately  on  the  degree  to  which  the 
hopes  and  dreams  of  people  of  a  better  life 
for  themselves  and  their  families  are 
capable  of  fulfillment. 

If  we  are  to  continue  in  our  role  as 
leader  of  the  free  world — and  I  think 
we  have  no  alternative — we  cannot  afford 
to  ignore  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  peo- 
ple elsewhere  who  are  struggling  for  a 
better  life. 

The  aid  program  is  an  investment  in 
peace,  prosperity,  and  people,  and  I  urge 
full  support  for  the  President's  requests. 


AMENDMENT  TO  ENCOURAGE  REC- 
REATIONAL ACTIVITIES  AND 
WIDER  USAGE  OP  THE  RURAL 
RENEWAL  ACT 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962  authorized 
a  program  of  technical  assistance  and 
loans  to  stimulate  long-range  economic 
development  in  rural  counties  where 
family  incomes  are  abnormally  low.  In 
late  1963,  limited  funds  were  made  avail- 
able and  the  program  was  implemented 
on  a  pilot  basis  in  a  few  designated  areas 
in  five  States.  In  my  State,  Walton, 
Holmes,  and  Washington  Counties  re- 
quested and  received  designation.  The 
experience  of  these  Florida  counties,  with 
local  people  working  together  to  plan,  de- 
velop and  carry  out  rural  renewal  pro- 
grams and  projects,  has  been  encourag- 
ing. However,  the  effort  of  the  local 
groups  to  implement  their  programs  has 
been  limited  by  the  requirement  of  the 
law  that  Federal  assistance  is  available 
only  to  State  and  local  public  bodies. 
Moreover,  the  concept  of  full  utilization 
and  conservation  of  land  in  rural  areas 
should  permit  plans  and  financial  as- 
sistance in  devoting  to  recreational  pur- 
poses, land  which  is  best  suited  for  that 
use.  Therefore,  I  am  proposing  an 
amendment  to  title  III  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  to  provide  for 
additional  means  and  measures  for  land 
conservation  and  land  utilization.  This 
bill  is  as  follows: 

A  bill  to  amend  title  III  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,   as   amended,  to 
provide  for   additional   means   and  meas- 
ures for  land  conservation  and  land  utili- 
zation, and  for  other  purposes 
Be    it    enacted    by    the    Senate    and    the 
House    of    Representatives    of    the    United 
States   of   America    in   Congress    assembled, 
That  section  31  of  title  III  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act    (50  Stat.  525).   as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
words    "protecting    fish    and    wildlife,"    the 
word  "recreation"  and  by  amending  section 
32(e)    of    said    Act    by    inserting   after    the 


words  "and  local  public  agencies"  the  words 
"and  local  nonprofit  organizations"  in  both 
first  and  second  sentences  of  said  subsec- 
tion. 

The  rural  renewal  program  is  designed  to 
provide  for  greater  and  better  utilization 
and  conservation  of  the  resources  of  the  area 
with  the  result  of  improving  the  economy  of 
the  area  and  the  Income  of  rural  people.  The 
present  authorization  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  enables  local  public  groups 
to  acquire  lands  and  do  certain  development. 
However,  it  has  been  interpreted  as  falling 
short  of  providing  one  of  the  best  possible 
uses  of  some  land  by  the  development  of  rec- 
reation facilities.  In  many  areas,  such  facil- 
ities are  needed  to  justify  the  basic  resource 
development  and  to  provide  for  their  maxi- 
mum beneficial  use.  Funds  for  such  devel- 
opment and  for  technical  assistance  in  con- 
nection therewith  are  usually  not  available 
to  local  groups  on  terms  which  would  per- 
mit the  proper  kind  of  development.  Under 
this  amendment  the  local  public  agency 
could  borrow  needed  funds  to  assist  them  In 
implementing  the  recreational  portion  of 
their  total  development  plan. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment  would 
authorize  making  rural  renewal  loans  to 
nonprofit  local  organizations.  It  has  been 
found  that  in  many  low-income  areas  no 
public  body  is  or  can  be  empowered  under 
State  constitutions,  as  presently  Interpreted, 
to  fully  utilize  the  assistance  and  authority 
available  under  the  Federal  Act.  Moreover, 
even  though  their  power  may  be  adequate, 
either  the  artificial  boundaries  of  the  public 
body  embrace  only  a  part  of  the  economic 
or  geographic  area  which  should  be  renewed, 
or  the  public  body  boundaries  include  areas 
larger  than  those  which  can  feasibly  be  de- 
veloped for  rural  renewal.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  lack  of  uniform  local  interest  in  the 
whole  area  deters  or  defeats  the  needed  de- 
velopment. In  order  to  carry  out  a  co- 
ordinated program  of  land  conservation  and 
land  utilization  as  an  aid  to  the  economic 
development  or  redevelopment  of  an  area. 
the  sponsoring  local  organization  should 
have  more  flexibility  in  methods  than  has 
been  found  generally  available  to  local  pub- 
lic agencies. 

However,  many  nonprofit  corporations 
exist  or  can  be  organized  which  can  accom- 
plish much  good  in  land  utilization  and  con- 
servation and  the  resulting  economic  devel- 
opment. Such  corporations  could  assist  the 
local  public  agency  in  implementing  a  com- 
plete development  program  for  the  area. 
Throughout  the  Nation  many  nonprofit  cor- 
porations and  associations  have  been  formed 
to  cooperate  with  rural  areas  development 
committees.  These  public-spirited  groups 
are  not  recognized  as  public  agencies  within 
the  meaning  of  the  term  in  the  statute  and 
i-.re  not  eligible  for  rural  renewal  loans. 


PRESIDENT'S  FOREIGN  AID 

MESSAGE 


FOREIGN  GIVEAWAY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  one  day 
we  hear  from  the  White  House  that  this 
Nation  is  wallowing  in  poverty  and  on 
the  next  we  hear  that  it  is  wallowing  in 
prosperity  to  the  extent  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  dish  out  around  the  world 
at  least  $3.5  billion  through  the  foreign 
giveaway  program.  I  wonder  how  much 
longer  the  people  of  this  country  are  go- 
ing to  tolerate  this  kind  of  doubletalk. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  fMr.  Eraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  major 
criticism  in  the  past  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  has  been  its  diffusion,  and  the 
President  has  presented  to  us  today  a 
request  that  stresses  selectivity  in  its 
every  aspect.  He  has  asked  us  to  approve 
a  tight,  realistic  request  for  funds,  a  pro- 
gram of  highly  concentrated  assistance 
to  developing  countries  around  the  world 
based  on  conditions  of  self-help.  He  has 
expressed  his  confidence  in  the  improved 
management  of  the  foreign  assistance 
program.  The  President  has  requested 
the  enactment  of  measures  which  will 
help  to  reduce  the  U.S.  Government's 
share  of  the  world's  foreign  assistance 
burden  through  coordinating  our  efforts 
with  other  donor  nations  and  multi- 
lateral organizations  and  by  increasing 
the  role  of  private  enterprise  in  foreign 
aid  programs. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  for  S3. 38  bil- 
lion for  our  aid  program.  We  can  easily 
afford  this  amount  and  we  certainly  can- 
not afford  less.  President  Johnson's  re- 
quest for  this  year  is  the  smallest  in  the 
history  of  our  foreign  aid  program  since 
its  beginning  in  1948. 

President  Johnson's  confidence  in  the 
AID  program,  his  obvious  pride  in  its 
accomplishments,  and  his  faith  in  its  fu- 
ture success  are  well  founded.  Today  it 
is  one  of  the  best  managed  programs  in 
our  Government  as  a  result  of  better 
planning  and  management. 

Following  the  enactment  by  Congress 
in  1961  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  the 
whole  aid  program  has  been  reshaped. 
Aid  money  is  now  concentrated  in  fewer 
nations  showing  the  greatest  potential 
for  development.  Today,  assistance  is 
given  primarily  on  a  loan  basis  rather 
than  as  grants.  "^ 

For  years  U.S.  aid  was  given  on  a  proj- 
ect-by-project basis.  Now  a  more  com- 
prehensive countrywide  planning  ap- 
proach is  taken,  and  assistance  is 
contingent  upon  certain  performance 
conditions. 

Since  1961.  there  has  been  tighter 
control  over  management  and  purchas- 
ing with  the  net  effect  of  greater 
savings.  Reports  of  misuse  of  funds,  im- 
proper procurement  procedures  and  con- 
flict of  interest  are  now  carefully  investi- 
gated and  administrative  or  legal  action 
is  initiated  where  necessaiy. 

In  addition  to  administrative  improve- 
ments, new  concepts  in  planning  have 
been  put  into  effect.  Today,  before  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  agreements  are  made, 
there  is  an  intensive  overall  analysis  of 
countrywide  problems,  and  a  compre- 
hensive plan  is  drawn  up  for  an  effective 
national  growth  program.  We  also  en- 
courage and  assist  the  recipient  nations 
to  study  their  own  problems  and  formu- 
late their  own  development  assistance 
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plans.  An  assistance  strategy  is  devised 
in  accordance  with  the  country's  present 
state  of  development.  Then  assistance 
is  determined  in  proportion  to  the  coun- 
try's ability  for  self-help  and  develop- 
ment capacity.  To  insure  maximum  re- 
sults from  our  aid  efforts,  careful  follow- 
up  studies  are  made  on  the  progress  of 
the  recipient  country. 

Aid  is  also  dependent  upon  the  willing- 
ness of  a  receiving  nation  to  agree  to  cer- 
tain conditions.  Cost  sharing  and  self- 
help  are  normal  conditions  for  U.S.  as- 
sistance, on  the  assumption  that  progress 
occurs  when  a  country  is  willing  to  use 
its  every  resource  toward  development. 
In  all  AID  recipient  coimtries  our  assist- 
ance for  specific  projects  is  dependent 
on  conditions  attached  to  those  projects. 
Aid  through  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is 
made  contingent  on  certain  countrywide 
internal  reforms  such  as  improved  tax 
collection,  administration,  reduction  of 
budget  deficits  and  inflation  control,  and 
increased  agricultural  productivity.  In- 
creasingly, the  United  States  will  not 
promise  assistance  until  the  recipient 
country  can  assure  aid  from  other  free 
world  sources. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  United 
States  will  not  loan  development  funds 
unless  the  economic  climate  insures  us 
of  repayment.  If  repayment  is  uncer- 
tain, the  United  States  insists  upon  reor- 
ganization of  the  project  or  program  be- 
fore loan  arrangements  are  made.  AID 
also  requires  that  adequate  and  qualified 
technical  advisers  are  on  hand  to  carry 
out  programs. 

There  have  been  instances  where  as- 
sistance has  been  lield  back  until  the  re- 
cipient government  had  taken  satisfac- 
tory self-help  steps.  Although  we  can- 
not measure  progress  in  terms  of  our  own 
growtli,  nor  do  we  substitute  our  values 
for  theirs,  nevertheless  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  adherence  to  a  projected  national 
growth  program.  A  country's  political 
climate  and  other  factors  often  make 
flexibility  necessary  in  enforcing  condi- 
tions and.  whenever  possible,  reasonable 
adjustments  in  performance  standards 
are  made  to  insure  that  the  program 
ultimately  is  carried  out  and  that  time, 
money,  and  effort  will  not  be  in  vain. 

Our  experience  throughout  the  years 
since  the  inception  of  U.S.  foreign  aid 
has  profited  us  well.  There  is  now  better 
administration,  planning,  and  a  new  set 
of  concepts  in  aid  conditions — changes 
which  denote  dynamism  and  a  willing- 
ness to  keep  abreast  of  the  world's  needs. 
The  President's  foreign  aid  message 
makes  it  clear  that  next  years  program 
will  be  even  better  administered  and 
more  effective  than  ever  before. 


'WASHINGTON  REPORT  OF  THE  AIR 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  IMr.  Willis!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  tiiis  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sep- 
tember a  former  President  of  the  United 


States.  Gen.  Dwight  David  Eisenhower, 
inaugurated  the  American  Security 
Council  "Washington  Report  of  the  Air" 
as  a  5-day-a-week  feature  on  500  radio 
stations.  About  1,000  stations  in  this 
countiy  now  feature  the  program  regu- 
larly. The  series,  which  is  devoted  to  the 
subjects  of  communism  and  the  security 
of  our  Nation,  is  edited  by  Senator  Dodd, 
of  Connecticut,  and  former  Congressman 
Walter  Judd,  of  Minnesota. 

By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
text  of  the  American  Security  Council 
"Washington  Report  of  the  Air"  of  Jan- 
uary 4  of  this  year.  This  report,  made  by 
Mr.  Judd.  was  broadcast  not  only  over 
approximately  1,000  radio  stations  in  this 
country,  but  it  was  also  rebroadcast  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  by  Radio  Free 
Europe  in  6  foreign  languages. 

This  report,  I  believe,  deserves  the  con- 
sideration of  all  Members  of  this  body 
because  it  concerns  one  of  the  commit- 
tees of  the  House,  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  and  also  an  issue 
which  certain  Members  have  brought  be- 
fore the  House — the  suggestion  that  the 
committee  be  abolished. 

In  view  of  some  of  the  statements  that 
have  been  made  about  the  committee  by 
persons  who  are  attempting  to  bring 
about  its  abolition.  I  think  it  is  pertinent 
to  recall  at  this  time  statements  made  by 
the  former  President  of  the  United  States 
when  he  initiated  this  program  last  Sep- 
tember 28. 

Dwight  David  Eisenhower  stated,  at 
the  time,  that  this  country  cannot  use 
Communist  methods  to  defeat  the  end- 
justifies-the-means  efforts  of  the  Com- 
munists. Instead,  he  said — and  I  quote 
his  exact  words: 

To  combat  their  insidious  and  dangerous 
tactic?,  we  must  firrt  be  alert  and  informed  , 
and  then  we  must  use  truth  incessantly  and 
vigorously  as  our  mightiest  weapon  to  defeat 
them. 

On  the  issue  discussed  by  our  former 
colleague,  Walter  Judd,  in  this  radio 
broadcast,  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  fully  intends  to  follow  Mr. 
Eisenhower's  advice.  We  will  stick  to  the 
truth — and  use  it  incessantly  and  vig- 
orously. It  is  my  hope  that  those  who 
take  the  opposite  view  on  the  question 
will  do  the  same. 

The  above  mentioned  follows: 

"Washington  Report  of  the  Air":  Efforts 
To  Abolish  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities 

Dr.  Judd.  This  Is  the  American  Security 
Council,  "Washington  Report,"  Walter  H. 
Judd  reporting. 

In  1938.  the  House  of  Representatives 
brought  into  being  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  Since  then,  that 
committee  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  its  time 
investigating  subversive  activities  in  the 
United  States;  and  from  its  findings,  recom- 
mending legislation  to  protect  our  internal 
security.  As  a  result  of  the  committee's 
efforts,  the  Congress  has  passed  42  laws  to 
date. 

It  has  been  the  thinking  of  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives over  the  years — myself  included — 
that  there  are  few  committees  of  the  House 
which  have  a  more  important  task  to  per- 
form. This  view  has  been  supported  by  most 
Americans  and  overwhelmingly  by  the  Con- 
gress.    More  than  that,  the  committee's  con- 


stitutionality, its  basic  jurisdiction  and 
powers,  have  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  time  and  again.  In  a  decision  reached 
on  June  8,  1959.  the  Court  found,  and  I 
quote:  "In  the  domain  of  National  Security, 
the  House  has  clothed  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  with  pervasive  authority 
to  investigate  Communist  activities  In  this 
country.  It  can  hardly  be  seriously  argued 
that  the  investigation  of  Communist  activ- 
ities generally,  and  the  attendant  use  of 
compulsory  powers  was  beyond  the  purview 
of  the  committee's  intended  authority." 

In  the  summer  of  1960.  an  organization 
was  formed  called  the  National  Committee 
To  Abolish  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee.  It  set  up  headquarters  on 
the  west  coast  and  launched  a  campaign 
attacking  the  committee  on  the  grounds  of 
being  dictatorial,  truly  un-American,  and 
conducting  investigations  into  activities 
that  were  none  of  its  business.  In  1961,  six 
Congressmen  put  on  a  drive  to  abolish  the 
committee,  and  voted  against  appropriations 
to  continue  its  existence.  In  March  1964, 
there  were  20  Congressman  who  voted  against 
the    committee's    continued    appropriations. 

Now  that  the  new  Congress  has  convened, 
a  vote  will  again  be  taken  on  whether  the 
committee  will  continue  its  27th  year  of 
work.  I  have  every  confidence  that  it  will, 
but  you  may  have  noticed  in  the  past  few 
months  how  sharp  and  sustained  the  at- 
tack against  the  committee  has  become.  And 
who  are  these  attackers?  Many  are  sincere 
liberals  who  are  perennially  misled  into 
backing  left-wing  causes.  But  the  heart 
of  the  drive,  however,  is  directed  by  known, 
hard-core  Communists  and  goodly  host  of 
fellow  travelers.  The  drive  has  progressed 
to  the  point  so  that  a  recent  Washington 
Post  headline  ran:  "100  Legal  E.xperts  Peti- 
tion House  for  Abolition  of  HUAAC."  In 
a  letter  dated  October  30,  1964,  the  commit- 
tee for  abolition  spoke  of  January  4  being 
its  target  date — the  opening  of  the  new 
Congress.  The  date  Is  here,  and  what  the 
House  of  Representatives  decides  on  the 
committee's  future  will  be  a  good  indica- 
tion of  how  dedicated  the  Congress,  reflect- 
ing the  public  purpose,  remains  to  resistance 
against  the  internal  workings  of  commu- 
nism. 

This  is  Walter  H.  Judd  speaking,  hoping 
you  will  join  me  regularly  on  the  "Washing- 
ton Report." 

FLOOD  CONTROL  IN  OREGON 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  UllmanI  may  extend 
h's  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1957 — only  a  month  after  I  had 
been  sworn  in  as  Congressman  from  Ore- 
gon's Second  District^— I  received  news  of 
a  disastrous  flood  that  swept  through 
one  of  our  communities.  Damage  was  so 
severe  that  the  President  declared  the 
county  a  disaster  area,  and  for  many 
months  I  was  deeply  concerned  with  ef- 
forts to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
public  facilities  and  private  property  in 
the  flooded  area. 

One  of  the  aftermaths  of  that  flood 
was  the  authorization  and  construction 
of  a  much-needed  reclamation  and  flood 
control  project  upstream  from  the  com- 
munity. Upon  its  completion  2  years 
ago,  I  was  proud  to  make  the  dedicatory 
address  and  expressed  optimism  about 
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the  role  of  that  dam  in  the  future  pro- 
tection of  downstream  areas  from  peri- 
odic flooding. 

Today,  8  years  from  the  date  of  the 
1957  flood,  Oregonians  are  cleaning  up 
from  the  most  disastrous  flood  in  Its 
history,  but  the  Bully  Creek  Dam  has  al- 
ready demonstrated  its  worth  in  protect- 
ing lives  and  property  in  the  area  of  Vale. 
Greg.  I  would  like  to  quote  a  sentence 
from  a  news  report  of  December  24,  1964, 
in  the  Idaho  Daily  Statesman : 

Bully  Creek  Dam  near  Vale  is  storing  the 
entire  flow  of  6.000  record  feet  In  Bully 
Creek,  and  is  a  major  help  in  reducing  flood 
damage  on  the  main  stream  of  the  Malheur 
River  In  the  Vale  area. 

I  cite  this  example  to  illustrate  the 
point  that  many  segments  of  the  public 
and  some  Members  of  the  Congress  need 
to  achieve  a  greater  understanding  con- 
cerning the  water  resource  developments 
of  the  West — and  indeed  the  whole  Na- 
tion— which  are  so  frequently  and  oner- 
ously labeled  pork  barrel  measures. 

I  have  addressed  a  letter  to  President 
Johnson  empliasizing  the  need  for  full 
river  control  and  development  in  our 
Nation.  I  have  requested  that  he  direct 
the  Secretaries  of  Interior,  Army,  and 
Agriculture  to  evaluate  the  contribution 
of  existing  flood  control,  reclamation, 
and  watershed  projects  in  the  alleviation 
of  life  and  property  damage  during  the 
recent  Northwest  floods. 

It  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
know  precisely  the  savings  in  dollars  and 
in  resources  that  have  resulted  directly 
from  the  existence  of  these  projects. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  empha- 
size my  conviction  that  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  task  I  propose  will  be  an 
invaluable  asset  in  carrying  on  the  fight 
for  full  utilization  of  our  diminishing 
water  and  land  resources.  Following  is 
the  text  of  my  letter  to  President  John- 
son: 

January  13.  1965. 

Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  recent  floods  in 
Oregon,  California,  and  Idaho  point  up  the 
utmost  importance  of  full  river  control  and 
development  in  our  Nation.  As  a  lifelong 
supporter  of  western  river  projects  you  are 
aware  of  their  great  value,  but  many  Amer- 
icans do  not  share  this  understanding. 
Watershed  development,  river  storage  sys- 
tems, soil  and  forest  management  practices 
are  all  of  vital  importance  in  this  total  effort. 

It  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  this 
cause  to  know  precisely  the  savings  in  dollars 
and  in  resources  that  have  resulted  directly 
from  the  existence  of  presently  Installed 
water  control  facilities  In  the  western  flood 
areas  during  the  present  emergency.  The 
estimates  that  have  been  made  to  date  In- 
dicate the  enormity  of  those  savings  but  are 
at  most  a  horseback  analysis.  Accurate 
analysis  In  depth  on  this  question  is  badly 
needed. 

Background  data  from  which  we  may  de- 
termine priorities  of  manpower  and  dollar 
allocations  for  future  projects  is  of  great 
importance.  Of  equal  significance  is  the 
need  for  a  more  realistic  and  understanding 
view,  in  the  Congress  and  among  the  public, 
of  water  resources  projects  so  frequently 
given  the  onerous  "pork  barrel"   label. 

Accordingly,  I  should  like  to  request  that 
you  direct  the  Secretaries  of  Interior.  Army, 
and  Agriculture  to  evaluate  the  contribution 
of  water  retention,  reclamation,  and  regula- 


tory works,  watershed  management  and  soil 
conservation  practices  as  basic  factors  In 
the  alleviation  and  retardation  of  the  high 
frequency  flooding  recently  experienced  In 
the  northwest. 

Such  a  study,  conducted  In  a  region  where 
executive  branch  natural  resource  agencies 
are  perhaps  the  best  coordinated  of  any  area 
in  the  country,  could  well  provide  Important 
evaluation  criteria  for  future  project  consid- 
eration, point  the  way  to  further  Improve- 
ment In  agency  coordination  and  functional 
assignment  and  provide  data  of  national 
significance  even  though  the  resource  prob- 
lems may  be  of  regional  type  and  dimension. 

I  fully  realize  that  the  accomplishment 
of  such  a  task  will  require  great  effort  but 
It  will  be  an  invaluable  asset  In  carrying 
on  the  fight  for  fuller  utilization  of  our  di- 
minishing water  and  land  resovtfces. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Al  Ullman. 
Member  of  Congress. 


"LE  DEJEUNER  DE  BOUCHERIE 
ACADIEN" 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
in  January  the  State  comptroller  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Roy  J.  Theriot,  of  my 
congressional  district,  plays  host  to 
what  is  known  as  Le  Dejeuner  de  Bou- 
charie  Acadien. 

Mr.  Theriot  takes  great  pride  in  spon- 
soring this  event — and  for  good  reason. 
It  has  become  a  showcase  of  one  particu- 
lar type  of  south  Louisiana  French- 
Acadian  cuisine. 

I  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
interesting  and  unusual  menu  to  which 
this  year's  guests  were  treated : 

You  are  cordially  Invited  to  attend  Le 
D^jeimer  de  Boucherie  Acadien,  Bellemont 
Motel,  Carrlbbean  Room,  January  12,  1965, 
8  a.m. 

Pain  De  Mais,  couche-couche,  slrop  de 
canne,  gratons,  lalt,  fromage  de  tete  de  co- 
chon,  boudln,  saucisses  fum6es,  patates  dou- 
ces  frltes,  cafe. 

This  is  an  Acadian  hog  butchery  break- 
fast strictly  typical  of  the  Acadian  people 
of  Louisiana.  The  French-Acadian  cuisine 
is  world  renowned  and  is  recognized  as  most 
palatable.  The  fine  cooking  of  the  French- 
Acadian  people  together  with  their  unex- 
celled hospitality  endear  them  to  all  who 
come  In  contact  with  them. 

(Host:  Roy  R.  Theriot,  State  comptroller.) 


TO  STEM  THE  MENACE  OF  AIR 
POLLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoNAGAN) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  tenure  in  the  House  I  have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  air  pollution 
and  its  costly  damage  to  public  health 
and  urban  welfare. 

In  my  own  New  York  City  the  ill  effects 
of  air  pollutants  constitute  a  tangible 
everyday  experience.  Yet  we  have  still 
to  awaken  the  general  public  to  the  peril- 
ous   and    ugly    conditions.     Urban   in- 


habitants breath   in  unclean   air   as  a 
normal  fact  of  life  in  the  city. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1963  the  Congress 
for  the  first  time  took  action  and  so 
recognized  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
Public  Law  88-206 — the  Clean  Air  Act — 
earmarked  funds  to  local  control  bodies 
to  spur  the  attack  upon  pollution. 

Air  pollution  is  a  far-reaching  infec- 
tion. Evidence  exists  that  air  contami- 
nation contributes  to  the  progress  of 
varying  types  of  heart  disease.  Certain- 
ly it  generates  and  aggravates  a  wide 
range  of  respiratory  ailments.  The  emis- 
sions are  known  to  cause  con'osion  of 
building  materials  and  blighting  of  food 
produce. 

The  Queensboro  Tuberculosis  and 
Health  Association,  which  has  concen- 
trated a  great  deal  of  effort  on  air  pollu- 
tion, estimates  in  a  pamphlet  that  air 
contamination  damages  property  nation- 
wide to  the  tune  of  $11  billion  annually. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  affliction  can 
be  reduced  substantially  through  effec- 
tive planning  and  control  measures. 
Public  Law  88-206  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption. Mr.  Vernon  MacKenzie,  Chief 
of  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Division  In 
the  Public  Health  Service,  told  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  in  April  1963, 
that  "the  prevention  of  most  air  pollut- 
ant emissions  is  feasible  technically." 

The  Public  Health  Service,  and  metro- 
politan areas,  are  not  engaged  in  the  ef- 
fort meaningful  programs  to  combat  the 
harmful  emissions. 

In  this  field  one  of  the  most  encourag- 
ing of  recent  developments  has  been  the 
achievement  of  an  agreement  with  the 
auto  industry  in  California  to  equip  all 
automobiles  shipped  there  with  control 
devices.  This  is  significant,  for  two 
reasons.  Automobile  exhaust  causes  per- 
haps 50  percent  of  the  national  air  pol- 
lution menace.  And  the  agreement  in 
California  shows  that  we  can  obtain  the 
cooperation  of  industry  in  planning  our 
programs. 

At  the  same  time,  we  need  countrywide 
uniformity  in  dealing  with  automobile 
exhaust  emissions.  For  this  purpose.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  introduced  H.R.  463  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  issue  standards 
for  motor  vehicle  exhaust  discharges. 

The  special  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  rec- 
ommended, as  a  first  step,  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  legislation  of  this 
type.  In  its  informative  report,  entitled 
"Steps  Toward  Clean  Air,"  the  subcom- 
mittee launched  this  proposal  based  on  its 
lengthy  studies  in  this  field. 

All  varieties  of  motor  vehicles,  num- 
bering about  82.500.000  in  the  United 
States,  form  the  largest  contributing 
category  of  pollution  problems.  The 
Senate  subcommittee,  in  its  report, 
stated : 

Industrial  spokesmen  and  others  advised 
the  subcommittee  that  techniques  for  the 
control  of  motor  vehicle  exhaust  and,  specif- 
ically, for  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
pollutants  which  lead  to  the  formation  of 
photochemical  smog,  have  passed  the  re- 
search stage  and  are  now  capable  of  large 
scale  application  on  new,  and  potentially  on 
used,  automobiles  In  this  country. 

The  California  accord  indicates  that 
we  now  can  produce  reliable  instruments 
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which  substantially  reduce  harmful  ex- 
haust discharge,  chiefly  hydrocarbons 
and  carbon  monoxide.  My  bill  does  not 
require  the  use  of  any  particular  device, 
as  the  California  agreement  specifies.  I 
remain  confident,  moreover,  that  the 
technique  can  be  improved  and  made 
more  economical  with  time.  H.R.  463 
does  require  that  the  Secretary  publish 
standards  of  emission  not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment,  and 
that  these  criteria  shall  become  effective 
for  all  gasoline-powered  vehicles  manu- 
factured and  used  in  the  United  States 
1  year  following  publication.  The  stand- 
ards will  apply  to  imported  vehicles:  they 
will  not  afTect  automobiles  manufactured 
or  imported  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  prescribed  standards. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  also  pointed  out  that  the 
contracted  emission  of  some  injurious 
pollutants  would  increase  the  discharge 
of  others:  namely,  oxides  of  nitrogen. 
Similarly,  it  has  concluded  that  15  per- 
cent of  the  hydrocarbon  loss,  coming 
from  the  carburetor  and  fuel  tank,  could 
not  be  effectively  contained  at  this  time. 
Section  ITo)  of  my  legislation  permits 
the  Secretary  to  revise  standards  from 
time  to  time  in  keeping  with  fresh  tech- 
nological findings. 

One  underdeveloped  aspect  is  the  ques- 
tion of  diesel  powered  vehicles.  Evident- 
ly these  types  of  motors  are  increasing 
in  quantity.  We  do  not.  as  yet.  have  ef- 
fective and  practical  control  mechanisms. 
Section  5  of  H.R.  463  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  issue  standards  applicable  to 
diesel-powered  vehicles  when  he  finds 
that  developments  in  technique  warrant 
such  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  have  already 
established  both  the  need  and  feasibility 
of  this  legislation.  I  want  to  stress  the 
importance  of  obtaining  conformity  of 
standards  throughout  the  country  on  a 
legal  basis.  With  this  bill  we  can  seize 
an  important  and  convincing  tool  in  our 
fight  against  air  pollution. 

Local  units  have  done  an  admirable 
iob.  Some  have  benefited  enormously 
from  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  88- 
206.  The  Clean  Air  Act  recognized  that 
air  pollution  was  a  truly  national  prob- 
lem. 

H.R.  463  builds  upon  this  initiative. 
Automobiles  are  a  national  fact;  their  in- 
jury to  public  health  and  welfare  must 
be  considered  nationally. 

The  89th  Congress  must  confirm  its 
earlier  action  by  attacking  the  problem 
of  vehicle  exhaust,  the  principal  national 
cause  of  air  pollution. 


INDEPENDENT  RETAIL  DRUGGISTS 
IN  THE  GREAT  SOCIETY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  P.atm.an]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week,  January  12,  1965,  Mr. 
Willard  B.  Simmons,  executive  secretary 
of  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists,  made  a  very  interesting  speech 
to  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Phar- 
macy on  its  142d  founders  day  observ- 
ance. 


Mr.  Simmons  is  my  neighbor  in  Tex- 
"  arkana,  Tex.  We  were  both  born  and 
reared  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

Willard  Simmons  is  one  of  the  best 
men  I  ever  knew  and  one  of  the  out- 
standing citizens  in  our  area.  He  has 
always  taken  an  interest  in  religious, 
civic,  patriotic,  and  other  public-spirited 
affairs.  He  has  always  been  a  leader  in 
his  community — highly  respected  and  re- 
garded by  all. 

His  family  was  one  of  the  early  pioneer 
families  to  settle  in  what  is  now  referred 
to  as  the  center  of  the  gulf  Southwest. 
Many  of  them  were  ministers,  teachers, 
merchants,  and  farmers. 

Willard  has  been  a  druggist  as  well 
as  a  pharmacist  all  of  his  adult  life;  in 
fact,  he  owns  a  popular  drugstore  in 
Texarkana,  Tex.,  at  this  time. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  whose  opiii- 
ions  I  regard  more  highly  than  his  opin- 
ions and  views.  It  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  know  and  be  associated  with  him  over 
a  long  period  of  time  and  I  can  truth- 
fully say  that  I  have  never  known  a 
better  man  from  a  better  family  who  has 
always  been  on  the  alert  for  the  purpose 
of  being  helpful  in  all  undertakings  em- 
bodying local  community,  the  State,  and 
the  Nation. 

The  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists  I  consider  one  of  the  most 
powerful — if  not  the  most  powerful — 
trade  associations  working  for  small  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States.  When  other 
small  business  organizations  would  some- 
times be  weak  in  their  support  for  any 
reason  or  no  reason,  if  the  proposition 
meant  helping  the  small  businessmen 
or  small  business,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retail  Druggists  has  always  been 
at  the  front,  doing  fine,  effective  work. 

I  could  name  many  good  laws  that 
would  not  be  on  the  statute  books  today 
in  the  many  States  and  especially  in 
Congress  had  it  not  been  for  the  splendid 
and  effective  efforts  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Retail  Druggists.  This  or- 
ganization is  unique  in  that  all  of  its 
40.000  members  are  small  businessmen 
themselves.  The  large  drug-chain  oper- 
ator is  not  eligible  for  membership.  It  is 
strictly  a  small  businessman's  organi- 
zation. 

Anyone  reading  the  speech  made  by 
Mr.  Simmons  in  Boston  last  Tuesday 
can  read  it  with  the  knowledge  that  it 
was  prepared  and  delivered  by  one  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  persons  in  our 
country  on  the  drug  industry  who  is  not 
only  honest,  sincere,  and  forthright  in 
his  efforts  to  be  helpful  to  all  the  people 
of  the  Nation,  but  one  who  has  been 
right  at  the  front  with  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Retail  Dnjggists,  even  before 
he  vvas  executive  secretary,  doing  effec- 
tive work  in  behalf  of  the  plain  people 
of  the  country — particularly  the  small 
businessman  as  well  as  being  helpful  to 
the  people  of  the  entire  Nation. 

The  speech  is  as  follows: 

Independent  Ret.^il  Druggists  in  the  Great 
Society 

(Address  of  Mr.  Willard  B.  Simmons,  execu- 
tive secretary,  National  Association  of  Re- 
tall  Druggists,  to  the  Massachusetts  College 
of  Pharmacy,  on  its  142d  founders  day  ob- 
servance, January  12,  1965) 
The  invitation  to  appear  before  you  today 

was    accepted    with    something    like    equal 


amounts  of  pride  and  hesitation.  The  privi- 
lege of  addressing  this  audience  would  be  a 
distinction  under  any  circumstances.  To  be 
asked  to  do  so  on  the  occasion  of  this  142d 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts College  of  Pharmacy  is  a  signal 
honor,  both  for  me  and  for  the  organiza- 
tion which  I  am  pleased  to  represent. 

Translating  the  full  significance  of  this 
founders  day  into  meaningful  dimensions,  as 
It  relates  to  the  profession  of  pharmacy,  is 
not  an  easy  assignment.  Still,  I  shall  try  to 
do  so.  The  required  perspective  can  only  be 
had  by  viewing  this  institution  over  the  long 
span  of  years,  during  which  time  it  has  been 
in  the  vanguard  of  pharmacy's  almost  in- 
credible growth  and  advancement. 

The  most  cursory  review  of  history  dis- 
closes all  we  need  to  know  about  the  state 
of  our  art  in  the  year  the  Massachusetts 
College  of  Pharmacy  was  founded.  Compari- 
son with  our  present  stage  of  professional 
development  oflfers  some  dramatic  facts  for 
our  consideration : 

There  were  no  anesthetics  in  1822.  Not 
until  1846 — 24  years  after  the  founding  of 
this  school — was  the  first  demonstration  of 
ether  made,  right  here  in  Boston. 

At  most,  submiscroscopic  organisms  were 
a  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  a  handful  of 
researchers,  in  1822.  Three  quarters  of  a 
century  would  pass  before  positive  identifica- 
tion of  a  virus  would  be  made. 

Preventive  medicine  was  little  more  than  a 
topic  of  conversation  in  the  professional 
circles  of  1822.  It  would  take  another  100 
years  of  study  and  exploration  to  bring  forth 
the  first  clinically  acceptable  antibiotic. 

While  these  facts  are  well  known  to  you, 
I  am  sure,  it's  well  to  refresh  our  memory. 
By  doing  so  we  bring  today's  event  into 
sharper  focus.  It  takes  no  particular  genius 
to  forecast  tremendous  advances  in  phar- 
macy, from  our  present  foundation  of  knowl- 
edge. However,  the  men  of  courage  and 
vision  who  undertook  to  launch  this  college 
had  to  find  a  large  measure  of  their  inspira- 
tion in  faith,  alone.  The  frontiers  of  phar- 
macy were  too  restricted  in  that  early  day  to 
offer  more  than  a  faint  hint  of  things  to 
come.  Like  so  many  of  the  truly  notable 
achievements  recorded  in  history,  founding 
of  this  college  was  an  exercise  in  faith  by  the 
men  who  did  it. 

They  had  faith  in  themselves. 

They  had  faith  in  pharmacy  as  a  profes- 
sion. 

They  had  faith  in  pharmacy  as  a  servant 
of  humanity. 

They  had  faith  in  pharmacists,  as  de- 
voted practitioners  of  a  major  art — and  full 
partners  in  the  professional  alliance  which 
wields  the  weapons  of  science  in  the  pro- 
tection of  health  and  life. 

From  our  vantage  point  of  today,  we  can 
look  back  over  the  past  142  years  and  draw 
some  positive  conclusions  about  the  judg- 
ment of  the  men  who  founded  the  Massa- 
chusetts College  of  Pharmacy.  Appraisal. can 
only  be  made  in  terms  of  human  values. 
I'm  sure  you  will  agree — and  such  a  yard- 
stick exists. 

In  1822,  the  life  expectancy  of  a  man 
was  less  than  38  years.  A  woman  could 
reasonably  expect  to  live  40  years. 

Today,  a  newborn  boy  can  look  forward 
to  69  birthdays,  while  his  female  counter- 
part is  a  statistical  certainty  to  live  even 
longer.  If  you  need  some  additional  proof 
of  the  reliability  of  these  figures.  I  refer  you 
to  the  annual  reports  of  the  Insurance  com- 
panies. Their  impressive  profits  are  the 
result  of  people  living  longer  than  the 
mortality  tables  say  they  will. 

There's  no  reason  to  review  in  detail  the 
means  by  which  each  of  us  have  been  given 
more  than  30  additional  years  of  life.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  It's  doubtful  if  any  col- 
lege student  in  this  auditorium  can  remem- 
ber a  serious  epidemic  of  any  kind.    Whole 
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categories  of  sickness  and  disease  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  "normal"  classification  and 
labeled  "optional";  perhaps  unnecessary  is 
a  better  word.  Protections  exist  for  our  total 
population,  if  we  take  advantage  of  them. 

Relief  of  physical  pain  was  a  major  ob- 
jective of  research  from  the  beginning  of 
time.  Successes  in  that  area  only  served 
to  whet  scientific  curiosity  for  more  informa- 
tion about  metabolism,  emotion,  appetite, 
and  all  the  rest.  Pharmaceuticals  have  gone 
well  beyond  the  considerations  of  clinical 
illness.  They  are  increasingly  being  used 
to  augment  natural  processes  in  virtually 
the  full  range  of  body  chemistry  and  func- 
tion. 

These  facts,  then,  persuade  me  to  say  of  the 
founders  of  this  college:  Their  faith  was 
well  founded.  Pharmacy  is  everything  they 
hoped  it  would  become.  It  has  lived  up  to 
their  high  expectations — and  more. 

Pharmacy  challenges  the  best  efforts  we 
can  bring  to  bear,  while  offering  us  one  of 
the  most  socially  useful  and  personally  re- 
warding careers  imaginable  for  a  properly 
trained  person.  Its  full  partnership  with  the 
other  health  professions  imposes  great  re- 
sponsibilities— and  meeting  those  responsi- 
bilities brings  an  equally  great  sense  of  satis- 
faction and  accomplishment.  Many  years 
of  active  engagement  in  pharmacy  entitles 
me  to  a  personal  opinion  on  this  matter,  but 
there  is  no  shortage  of  other  qualified  wit- 
nesses who  agree. 

As  executive  secretary  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Retail  Druggists,  I  am  in  contact 
with  thousands  of  pharmacists.  Unanimity 
is  hard  to  find  on  any  topic,  but  pharmacists 
agree  on  this  point:  Ours  is  a  distinguished 
career  as  well  as  a  fine  business  for  those 
who  are  able  to  measure  up  to  Its  high  level 
of  professional,  ethical,  and  social  perform- 
ance. 

Having  said  this,  we  must  hasten  to  add 
that  ours  is  a  complex  field:  beset,  it  some- 
times appears,  with  more  than  its  fair  share 
of  problems.  The  reason  is  clear — or  it  shou'd 
be  clear.  The  pharmacist  must  be  skilled 
in  two  quite  different  realms.  As  a  prac- 
titioner, he  is  both  a  professional  and  a 
merchant.  He  must  operate  in  both  spheres, 
with  something  like  equal  effectiveness,  if  he 
is  to  succeed. 

Successful  operation  of  a  retail  drugstore 
requires  an  impressive  array  of  knowledge, 
attention  to  detail,  and  personal  flexibility. 
In  the  professional  area  he  must  be  above 
question;  in  public  relations  he  must  be 
above  reproach.  Helping  our  membership 
meet  these  widely  diverse  demands  Is  the 
prime  reason  for  existence  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Druggists. 

Founded  67  years  ago.  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Retail  Druggists  pursues  a  broad 
spectrum  of  activities  designed  to  serve  both 
the  professional  and  the  economic  Interests 
of  its  membership.  To  be  an  active  member, 
the  Individual  must  own  a  pharmacy.  Some 
of  our  members  own  more  than  one  store,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  our  active  roster 
of  36,000  represents  some  41.000  drugstores. 

The  formalized  training  of  a  pharmacist 
Is,  necessarily,  focused  principally  In  the 
scientific  area.  Recognizing  this,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Retail  Druggists  per- 
forms a  vital  function  in  keeping  its  mem- 
bers up  to  date  on  drugstore  management, 
business  promotion,  modernization.  Inven- 
tory control,  and  the  other  elements  of  retail 
store  operation. 

We  maintain  a  constant  flow  of  informa- 
tion on  commercial  and  technical  topics, 
through  the  vehicle  of  a  twice-monthly 
magazine.  Whether  a  member  needs  help 
in  laying  out  a  more  eflScient  sales  floor  ar- 
rangement; needs  to  know  the  certification 
requirements  of  a  particular  drug;  or  needs 
to  know  the  compounding  procedure  for  a 
strange  emulsion,  the  National  Association 
of   Retail   Druggists   has   a  staff   of   highly 


qualified  specialists  available  to  search  out 
the  information  required. 

Another  less  understood  but  most  Impor- 
tant function  is  that  of  representing  the 
views  of  our  profession  before  local.  State, 
and  national  legislative  bodies.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Retail  Druggists  main- 
tains a  full-time  staff  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
whose  sole  responsibility  is  to  stay  close  to 
legislative  and  administrative  developments 
which  relate  to  the  practice  of  pharmacy 
and /or  the  operation  of  a  retail  store.  By 
keeping  In  constant  touch  with  the  lawmak- 
ers and  the  agencies,  we  are  able  to  protect 
the  interests  of  our  members.  In  some  in- 
stances this  might  take  the  form  of  oppos- 
ing a  piece  of  proposed  legislation.  In  an- 
other case,  we  might  be  working  for  passage 
of  a  bill.  Oftentimes,  however,  the  most  val- 
uable service  we  can  provide  the  Senators 
and  Congressmen  is  in  giving  them  reliable 
information  about  pharmacy.  Given  the 
facts.  It  has  been  our  experience  that  these 
hard-working  people  make  every  effort  to 
develop  sensible   and   equitable   procediu-es. 

As  a  typical  example  of  the  kind  of  proj- 
ects the  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists gets  Into  In  Washington,  we  have  stead- 
fastly supported  the  idea  of  "quality  stabi- 
lization." We  believe  a  manufacturer  is  en- 
titled to  protect  the  good  name  of  his  prod- 
ucts from  the  questionable  mercies  of  the 
so-called  discount  houses  and  others  who 
destroy  product  image  and  customer  con- 
fidence by  price  trickery.  We  hope  to  see  the 
passage  of  a  law  which  will  protect  customers 
as  well  as  manufacturers  and  competitors 
from  unscrupulous  merchandising  practices. 

We  have  campaigned  long  and  hard  against 
encroachments  of  public,  private,  and  gov- 
ernment hospitals,  into  the  retail  field  of 
pharmaceutical  services.  We  do  not  believe 
an  outpatient  department  shotild  be  per- 
mitted to  capture  retail  drug  business. 
While  granting  their  qualifications  to  pre- 
pare and  dispense  the  materials  in  ques- 
tion, we  are  convinced  that  fair  competition 
also  means  equal  competition.  A  tax-exempt 
institution  is  on  a  vastly  different  cost  basis 
than  a  taxpayiug  drugstore.  Expecting 
these  unequal  competitors  to  perforin  the 
same  services  for  the  same  price  Is  an  eco- 
nomic absurdity  which  can  hardly  be  over- 
looked. 

Another  of  our  legislative  targets  has  been 
the  10-percent  excise  tax  levied  on  toiletries, 
cosmetics,  costume  jewelry,  and  leather 
goods.  This  tax  was  enacted  In  the  yearly 
years  of  World  War  II,  as  an  emergency  meas- 
ure, and  it  still  remains.  We  think  25  years 
is  a  long  emergency.  Indeed,  and  we  have 
finally  won  the  point.  Removal  of  these 
excises,  we  are  assured,  will  be  an  early  order 
of  business  for  the  new  Congress  which  has 
just  convened. 

The  last  legislative  matter  to  which  I  want 
to  give  some  brief  attention  is  the  so-called 
medicare  program.  The  Nation's  professional 
pharmacists  yield  to  none  In  their  conviction 
that  adequate  medical  attention  shovild  be 
available  to  all  who  need  It.  Alleviation  of 
suffering  and  the  protection  of  life  is  a  basic 
tenet  of  the  thing  we  call  civilization.  Our 
religious  heritage,  our  social  conditioning, 
and  our  professional  obligations  are  all  In 
perfect  agreement  that  the  individual  should 
have  the  attention  he  requires  to  protect  his 
health  and  life.  Much  of  this  is  done  in 
the  name  of  philanthropy,  but  pharmacists 
realize,  perhaps  better  than  most,  that  treat- 
ment of  disease  may  be  no  less  a  favor  to  the 
well  than  it  Is  to  the  sick.  This  Is  especially 
true  where  communicabillty  or  other  exten- 
sion through  the  population  is  a  considera- 
tion. 

The  millions  of  prescriptions  filled  each 
year  by  our  professional  pharmacists — with 
little,  if  any,  hope  of  pajmient — should  docu- 
ment their  willingness  to  handle  the  human 
problem  first  and  worry  about  the  economic 
problem   later.     Druggists   know   there   are 


people  who  cannot  pay  for  doctors  and  medi- 
cines. Inability  to  pay  should  not  deprive 
them  of  health  services,  most  reasonable  peo- 
ple will  agree.  • 

Conversely,  however,  most  people  are  able 
to  handle  their  routine  medical  expenses. 
To  the  extent  an  individual  is  able  to  main- 
tain himself,  the  National  Association  of  Re- 
tail Druggists  agrees  with  Lincoln's  philoso- 
phy that  you  cannot  permanently  help  a 
man  by  doing  for  him,  those  things  which 
he  can  and  should  do  for  himself. 

Our  misgivings  about  medicare  do  not 
relate  to  the  portion  of  the  undertaking 
which  would  provide  treatment  for  those  who 
could  not  obtain  it  privately.  This  should 
be  done,  by  one  means  or  another. 

The  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists feels  that  the  deserving  needy  can  be 
adequately  served  without  blanketly  Includ- 
ing all  of  the  people  65  and  older  In  the 
program.  We  fall  to  see  the  slightest  justi- 
fication for  providing  medical  care  at  public 
expense  for  those  who  do  not  need  it. 

Moreover,  we  view  Incorporation  of  the 
medicare  program  Into  the  old-age,  survi- 
vors, and  disability  Insurance  system,  as  need- 
lessly threatening  both  activities.  To  begin 
with,  OASDI,  or  social  security.  Is  an  insur- 
ance program.  The  beneficiaries  of  it  have 
paid  into  the  fund  for  a  period  of  time  and 
thereby  bought  their  entitlement.  Since 
payments  under  social  security  are  fixed, 
accurate  forecasts  can  be  made  on  costs  well 
into  the  future. 

The  medicare  program,  otherwise  known 
as  the  King-Anderson  proposal,  would  even- 
tually become  a  form  of  Insurance,  but  for  a 
good  many  years  it  would  be  nothing  less 
than  a  gross  earnings  tax  on  the  Nation's 
wage  earners  and  other  producers  of  income. 
The  immediate  beneficiaries  of  the  program 
have  made  no  contribution  to  the  fund,  nor 
would  they,  ever. 

But  other  aspects  In  the  medicare  package 
give  us  even  greater  concern.  While  social 
secvulty  payments  can  be  accurately  pre- 
dicted, medical  costs  cannot  be.  Even  if  the 
statisticians  could  predict  the  number  of 
people  who  would  take  advantage  of  the  pro- 
gram, who  would  try  to  guess  the  daily  cost 
of  a  hospital  bed  or  a  niu-se,  5  or  10  years 
from  now.  All  we  know  for  sure  is  that  they 
have  Increased  over  the  past  10  years  at  a 
rate  roughly  50  percent  greater  than  the 
increase  in  wages  and  salaries. 

The  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists takes  the  position  that  Inclusion  of 
health  services  In  the  social  security  system 
can  endanger  Its  very  existence.  Projected 
costs  of  medicare  are  at  best  a  combination 
of  estimates  and  approximations.  We  would 
dislike  seeing  social  security  encumbered 
with  a  program,  the  cost  of  which  at  this 
point,  can't  even  be  determined. 

By  outlining  some  of  the  interests  and 
functions  of  the  National  Association  of  Re- 
tail Druggists,  I  hope  I  have  given  you  a 
somewhat  greater  insight  into  the  organiza- 
tion, as  well  as  its  membership.  Druggists 
are,  for  the  most  part,  independent  profes- 
sional businessmen.  There  is  a  difference 
between  being  Independent  and  being  alone. 
National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists  is 
the  difference,  for  those  we  serve. 

In  these  days  of  big  business,  big  labor, 
and  big  government,  it's  increasingly  difficult 
for  the  individual — any  individual — to  make 
his  voice  heard.  The  people  already  en- 
gaged In  pharmacy  recognize  this  reality. 
Those  of  you  who  will  be  entering  the  pro- 
fession in  the  near  future  should  also  under- 
stand this  hard  fact  of  life,  and  be  aware  of 
the  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists 
as  an  Important  force  in  your  chosen  field. 
It's  part  of  your  Inheritance  as  a  professional 
pharmacist. 

Our  profession  is  a  legacy,  passed  to  us 
from  other  hands.  We  are  the  heirs  of  both 
the  art  and  the  substance  of  our  predecessors. 
The  list  of  our  benefactors  Is  a  long  one. 
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It  Includes  such  names  as  Galen,  Paracelsus. 
Schmelderbcrg.  Remington,  and  Howard.  It 
also  includes  the  founders  of  this  distin- 
guished institution. 

Other  names  will  be  added  to  our  roster 
of  pioneers  in  years  to  come,  because  ours  is 
an  ever-changing  and  never-satistied  science. 
The  earliest  practitioners  of  pharmacy  saw 
in  It  the  means  of  helping  people  escape  ill- 
ness, overcome  disease  and  live  longer,  hap- 
pier, and  more  productive  lives.  Almost 
everything  else  has  changed  in  pharmacy,  but 
the  "objective  is  still  the  same. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  undertook  to 
detail  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
Great  Society,  in  a  speech  delivered  on  May 
22.  last.  His  remarlcs  treated  the  topics  of 
education,  social  relationships,  economics, 
and  housing.  I  was  surprised,  as  you  may 
have  been,  to  note  that  in  the  President's  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  .speech  he  failed  to  Include  the 
most  important  element  in  any  society  which 
would  be  deemed  great.  Of  course,  I  speak 
of  health  facilities  and  services  which  must 
stand  vigilantly  between  the  individual  and 
the  illnesses  and  infirmities  which  threaten 
him  every  day  of  his  life. 

In  his  recent  state  of  the  Union  mersage, 
however,  the  President  gave  heavy  emphasis 
to  the  topic  of  health  and  medical  programs 
and  followed  the5e  remarks  up  on  January  7 
with  a  special  message  to  Congress  outlin- 
ing his  legislative  desires.  Part  of  the  ad- 
ministration program,  it  seems  clear,  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  area  diagnostic  and 
treatment  centers. 

The  pharmacists  of  the  country  have  a 
deep  interest  in  the  solutions  of  health  prob- 
lems. The  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists  will  watch  developments  and  at 
all  times  be  conscious  of  our  responsibilities 
to  the  public  and  the  independent  retail 
pharmacists. 

The  Gre.it  Society  is  a  new  label — but  it's 
an  old  idea.  It  was  the  vision  of  this  Great 
Society  which  prompted  art  ancient  Baby- 
lonian to  chip  the  first  version  of  a  pharmaco- 
poeia into  a  stone  tablet,  about  1,700  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

A  vision  of  the  Great  Society  and  the  role 
of  the  healing  sciences  in  making  it  a  real- 
ity provided  impetus  for  the  founding  of  this 
college. 

It  was  a  striving  toward  the  Great  So- 
ciety which  led  to  the  founding  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  and 
sustains  it,  as  a  force  for  protecting  the  pre- 
rogatives and  upgrading  the  usefulness  of 
our  profession. 

Robert  Browning  exclaimed:  "Ah,  but  a 
man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp,  or 
what's  a  heaven  for?" 

President  Johnson  put  it  somewhat  dif- 
ferently whtn  he  said:  "The  Great  Society 
Is  not  a  safe  harbor,  a  resting  place,  a  final 
objective,  a  finished  work.  It  is  a  challenge 
constantly  renewed,  beckoning  us  toward  a 
destiny  where  the  meaning  of  our  lives 
matches  the  marvelous  products  of  our 
labor." 

The  Great  Society  may  not  be  attainable 
In  a  century  or  a  millenlum.  No  matter. 
The  only  thing  of  consequence  is  that  we 
never  lose  sight  of  the  objective — never  lose 
interest  or  heart  for  the  endless  march  to- 
ward a  more  perfect  world.  Few  of  us  can 
hope  to  lead  the  way  into  new  territory,  as 
did  the  men  who  founded  the  Massachusetts 
College  of  Pharmacy,  but  we  can  try. 

Immortality,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  a  reason- 
able objective  for  every  man.  Aside  from 
whatever  other  requirements  we  may  assign, 
historical  Immortality  must  certainly  be 
earned.  The  test  might  well  be  that  we 
leave  this  world  a  somewhat  better  place 
than  we  found  it  upon  our  arrival. 

The  founders  of  this  institution  are  among 
those  who  did  so.  Their  courage,  devotion, 
and  faith  has  brought  us  all  a  bit  closer  to  the 
ultimate  objective.    They  founded  a  college, 


and  in  doing  this  important  work,  added  to 
the  form  and  substance  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety which  beckons  us  all. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA— BU- 
REAUCRACY AT  WORK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  RyauJ  is  rec- 
otinized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
January  13,  1965.  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Government  Workers  Union  Local  No.  1, 
American  Federation  of  State,  County, 
and  Municipal  Employees,  AFL-CIO,  I 
joined  a  group  of  interested  local  citi- 
zens in  inspecting  the  building  used  as 
headquarters  for  the  public  assistance 
and  child  welfare  divisions  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia's  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  The  building  is  a  converted 
warehouse  located  at  1291  Taylor  Street 
NW.  Others  In  the  group  included  J.  C. 
Turner,  president  of  the  Greater  Wash- 
ington Central  Labor  Council,  Mrs.  Jane 
Schwai-tz,  of  the  Public  Welfare  Advisory 
Coimcil,  and  Mrs.  Secundi,  of  the  Wash- 
ington Urban  League.  The  inspection 
tour  was  conducted  by  the  cochairman  of 
the  welfare  chapter  of  local  No.  1,  Myles 
Johnson  and  James  Wallace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  shocking  for  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  to  use  this  totally  inade- 
quate facility  for  vital  welfare  purposes. 
The  converted  warehouse  is  noisy  and 
crowded;  the  air  is  uncomfortably  stag- 
nant in  some  areas,  drafty  in  other  areas; 
the  lunchroom  facility  is  ridiculously 
small ;  the  space  for  clients  to  wait,  with 
their  children,  is  small  and  crowded,  cold 
in  the  winter  and  almost  unbearably  hot 
in  the  summer;  interview  space  makes 
privacy  and  confidentiality  impossible. 
The  aged  and  infirm  who  seek  aid  must 
negotiate  a  flight  of  stairs  to  reach  the 
receptionist,  climb  those  stairs  again, 
cross  the  street  in  all  kinds  of  weather  for 
further  interviewing,  only  to  return  once 
more  before  receiving  assistance. 

In  addition  to  being  intolerable  for 
both  workers  and  clients,  the  building  is 
located  far  from  the  homes  of  most  of 
those  who  seek  service.  Although  a  start 
toward  decentralization  is  being  made  as 
part  of  the  antipoverty  program,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  District  government  has 
made  no  real  effort  to  relocate  services 
where  the^  are  most  needed. 

The  history  of  the  building  is  illustra- 
tive of  bureaucracy  at  its  worst.  In  1962 
Congress  refused  to  allow  an  'ncrease  in 
rent  to  cover  air-conditioning  costs  and 
turned  down  a  request  for  authorization 
for  a  long  term  lease,  making  it  clear  the 
building  should  be  vacated.  Since  then, 
the  District  government  has  been  urged 
by  the  union  concerned,  the  Greater 
Washington  Central  Labor  Council,  the 
Democratic  Central  Committee,  and  a 
host  of  civic  groups,  many  e.xpert  in  the 
welfare  field,  to  move  out  of  this  building 
and  decentralize  its  services. 

However,  no  plans  have  been  made. 
The  union  was  once  assured  that  it  would 
be  fully  consulted  on  any  plans.  Instead, 
it  was  abruptly  informed  last  month  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  renew  the  lease, 
which  expires  on  June  30,  1965,  until 
June  30.  1966.  There  is  only  vague  talk 
about  moving  then. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  District  should  keep 
faith  with  workers  and  clients  alike  by 
moving  out  at  the  expiration  of  the  pres- 
ent lease.  The  union  has  asked  for  a 
conference  with  Commissioner  John  B. 
Duncan,  who  has  responsibility  for  the 
District's  welfare  program.  I  believe  Mr. 
Duncan  should  meet  immediately  with 
the  union.  Alternate  measures  should  be 
explored.  For  one  thing,  instead  of  re- 
newing the  lease  for  12  months,  it  could, 
if  necessary,  be  renlwcd  on  a  month-to- 
month  basis.  If  the  move  cannot  be 
made  in  July,  perhaps  it  can  be  accom- 
plished in  October. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  long  as  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  acts  as  a  city  council 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  we  have  an 
obligation  to  scrutinize  its  management. 
The  intolerable  working  conditions  which 
I  have  described  and  the  apparent  deci- 
sion to  renew  the  lease  on  the  Taylor 
Street  warehouse  merits  a  close  examina- 
tion. 


MINORITY  MEMBER  OF  THE  HOUSE 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  LMr.  Widnall] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  has  ex- 
hausted the  money  in  its  revolving  fund 
established  to  provide  loans  for  small 
business,  disaster  victims,  and  contract 
and  investment  company  assistance.  As 
a  result  victims  of  the  terrible  yearend 
floods  in  parts  of  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  and  California  must  wait  in  line 
for  a  trickle  of  assistance  from  the  re- 
turn flow  of  funds  through  repayments 
to  and  possible  sale  of  loans  held  by 
SBA.  To  further  assist  such  victims 
SBA  is  endeavoring  to  obtain  additional 
private  lending  assistance  through  en- 
couraging banks  to  make  deferred  par- 
ticipation loans  to  disaster  victims. 

Such  a  situation  need  not  have  oc- 
curred and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
continue.  It  points  up  a  serious  defi- 
ciency in  amendments  made  to  the  SBA 
law  3  years  ago  when  Congress  amended 
the  act. 

Prior  to  that  time,  there  had  been  a 
separate  authorization  for  disaster  loans 
in  the  Small  Business  Administration 
Act.  The  Administration  sent  up  a  pro- 
posal for  additional  authorization  for 
SBA  activities  including  a  recommenda- 
tion for  merging  the  authorizations  for 
regular  small  business  loans,  disaster 
loans  and  investment  company  assist- 
ance. At  the  insistence  of  the  minority 
members  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  the  bill  was  amended 
to  maintain  separate  authorization  for 
these  three  programs.  That  was  the  way 
the  bill  was  reported  to  the  House  and 
that  was  the  way  it  passed  the  House. 

Unfortunately  when  the  bill  was  in 
conference  a  change  was  made  merging 
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the  business  loan  and  disaster  loan  au- 
thorizations. A  provision  was  included 
requiring  the  SBA  to  notify  the  Congress 
when  a  stated  amount  of  disaster  loan 
funds  had  been  committed.  Apparently 
no  such  notice  has  been  given  to  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee even  though  the  amount  of  disaster 
lop.ns  outstanding  on  November  30,  1963, 
exceeded  the  amount  calling  for  notifica- 
tion to  the  committee.  The  Republican 
Members  of  the  Congress  believed  so 
strongly  that  eliminating  the  separate 
disaster  loan  authorization  was  so  seri- 
ous a  mistake  that  they  refused  to  sign 
the  conference  report. 

Subsequently,  when  the  conference 
report  was  brought  back  to  the  House  we 
again  expressed  our  deep  concern  at  that 
conference  action.  At  that  time  in  my 
own  remarks  I  said,  speaking  for  the 
minority  conferees: 

We  sincerely  regret  that  as  this  bill  comes 
back  from  conference  a  grave  error,  in  our 
opinion,  has  been  made.  The  conference 
substitute  leaves  the  disaster  loan  authority 
with  the  regvilar  small  business  loan  au- 
tliorlty.  We  think  that  is  wrong.  No  one 
can  tell  when  natural  disaster  will  again 
strike  to  plague  our  people.  The  only  way 
the  Congress  can  be  sure  there  will  be  funds 
available  to  assist  our  people  In  rehabilitat- 
ing their  homes  and  bv.sinesses  when  dis- 
aster occurs  is  to  maintain  the  disaster  loan 
program  as  a  separate  and  distinct  author- 
ization— a  trust  fund  if  you  please — to  be 
available  without  any  question  and  for  the 
specific  purpose  for  which  the  authoriza- 
tion was  granted.  That  is  just  plain  good 
commonsense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately  time  and 
tragic  circumstances  have  proven  the 
wisdom  of  those  words.  Today  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  which  again  will  estab- 
lish a  separate  and  inviolate  authoriza- 
tion for  disaster  loans  in  SBA.  The  new 
separate  authorization  proposed  is  in 
the  amount  of  $200  million.  This  com- 
pares with  the  outstanding  volume  of 
disaster  loans  and  commitments  in  the 
amount  of  $168  million  according  to  re- 
cent figures  from  SBA,  which  of  course 
would  be  charged  against  existing  SBA 
authorizations  rather  than  the  new  $200 
million  disaster  loan  authorization  pro- 
vided in  the  bill.  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  prompt  enactment  of  the  measure 
so  that  future  victims  of  disasters  may 
once  again  look  to  SBA  with  assurance 
for  assistance  under  the  disaster  loan 
program.  With  billions  of  dollars  being 
spent  for  foreign  aid  grants,  surely  we 
can  provide  this  special  additional  loan 
assistance  to  our  own  victims  of  natural 
disasters. 


CAMPAIGN  COSTS  THREATEN  REP- 
RESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 
land] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
Press  throughout  the  country,  along  with 


a  growing  number  of  citizens,  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  concerned  with  the 
looseness  of  both  Federal  and  State 
election  laws  whereby  it  is  apparently 
possible  for  candidates  of  great  wealth 
or  with  the  backing  of  great  wealth  to 
spend  without  limit  in  their  campaigns. 
Two  examples  of  this  concern  by  the 
press  are  submitted  herewith  for  the 
Record.  One  is  taken  from*  a  recent  col- 
umn by  David  Lawrence,  who  writes  with 
point  and  effect  on  the  need  for  a  "gre£t^ 
morality"  as  a  prerequisite  for  the  social 
greatness,  which  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  other  consists  of  pertinent  observa- 
tions which  appeared  last  month  in  an 
editorial  in  the  Holland,  Mich.,  Evening 
Sentinel. 

I  commend  both  to  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  the  House: 

ToDAT     IN    National    Affairs — The    Great 
Morality  Lacking  in  Government 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington. — The  Great  Society  Is  a 
Utopian  objective,  but  the  realistic  truth  Is 
that  It  never  will  be  achieved  until  some- 
thing is  done  to  introduce  a  "great  morality," 
particularly  in  the  environment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Itself. 

The  evidence  piles  up  that  seats  In  Con- 
gress are  bought,  that  private  interests  buy 
their  way  to  the  attainment  of  special  fa- 
vors In  Congress  and  that  there  are  more 
efforts  to  get  around  than  to  obey  the  Fed- 
eral Corrupt  Practices  Act,  which  governs 
elections. 

Congress  is  reluctant  to  Investigate  Itself, 
as  the  Bobby  Baker  case  shows.  But  the 
image  of  Congress  throughout  the  country 
is  tarnished  by  such  episodes.  Despite  all 
the  talk  of  a  Great  Society,  the  slogan  isn't 
likely  to  be  widely  accepted  as  long  as  the 
Government  Itself  condones  wrongdoing. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  said  in  an 
editorial: 

"The  trouble  Is,  first,  that  these  limits  are 
so  absurdly  low  as  to  be  totally  unrealistic; 
and  second,  that  the  laws  have  loopholes 
large  enough  to  drive  a  Brink's  truck 
through. 

"The  upshot  is  that  candidates  don't  even 
try  to  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  law;  they 
simply  twist  their  campaign  organization — 
and  multiply  their  committees — to  fit  Its 
flexible  letter.  There  may  come  a  time, 
eventually,  when  the  whole  structure  of  cam- 
paign finances  and  campaign  expenses  re- 
porting will  be  put  on  a  rational  basis,  with 
realistic  limits,  proper  incentives  for  small 
contributions,  and  full  disclosure.  Then, 
perhaps,  we'll  have  an  enforced  and  enforce- 
able law,  which  both  permits  the  kind  of 
expenditures  needed  and  contains  some  safe- 
guards against  'buying'  an  election." 

It  boils  down  to  the  fact  that.  If  you  are 
a  rich  man,  you  can  easily  finance  a  campaign 
to  win  a  seat  in  Congress.  If  you  are  a  poor 
man,  you  have  to  depend  on  contributions 
from  others,  and  often  the  contributors  ex- 
act their  pound  of  flesh  in  one  way  or  an- 
other by  demanding  special  favors. 

Campaign  financing  is  only  one  of  the 
factors  which  have  helped  to  produce  the  Im- 
pression that  Washington  has  a  corrupt  en- 
vironment. The  lobbyists  In  the  National 
Capital  spend  huge  sums  annually  to  enter- 
tain and  to  cultivate  good  relationship  with 
Members  of  Congress.  It  isn't  clear  why  such 
expenditures  are  thought  necessary  in  a 
nation  which  boasts  about  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  right  of  petition. 

The  Senate  in  recent  years  has  Interrogated 
prospective  appointees  to  offices  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  and  has 
frowned  upon  any  conflict  of  Interest.  It  Is 
being  assumed  today  that,  once  a  nominee  Is 


confirmed,  he  will  see  to  it  that  there  Is  no 
conflict  of  Interest  with  any  business  or  com- 
pany in  which  he  may  previously  have  been 
associated.  But  there  Is  no  similar  prohibi- 
tion on  the  conflict  of  interest  which  exists 
today  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  result  of  huge  campaign  contribu- 
tions by  labor  organizations  and  other  groups 
which  have  a  direct  interest  in  legislation. 

Union  labor  contributed  vast  sums  to  help 
elect  the  Johnson-Humphrey  ticket  and  has 
proudly  boasted  that  it  aided  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  to  get  elected.  As 
long  as  organizations  which  have  a  special 
interest  in  legislation  are  permitted  to  con- 
tribute to  the  campaigns  of  Individual  Mem- 
bers and  virtually  assure  their  election,  there 
win  remain  a  conflict  of  interest. 


[From  the  Holland  Evening  Sentinel, 

Dec.  15,  1964] 

Campaign  Costs 

Almost  every  day  there  is  a  story  that 
breaks  about  the  cost  of  votes  and  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  spent  in  the  last  campaign. 

The  Robert  F.  KENNEDY-Senator  Kenneth 
B.  Keating  campaign  for  the  U.S.  Senate  from 
the  State  of  New  York  is  reported  to  have 
approached  $2  million  for  each  candidate. 
This,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  is  a  lot  of  money 
even  with  our  present  inflated  dollar.  These 
reports  are  no  doubt  taken  from  the  reports 
that  the  candidates  filed. 

We  wonder  Just  how  far  this  trend  will 
move  before  there  will  be  some  kind  of  legis- 
lation that  will  come  before  the  legislatures 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with 
some  kind  of  a  program.  We  understand 
that  there  is  also  some  talk  about  the  dona- 
tions to  county.  State,  and  national  organi- 
zations whereby  some  amendment  to  the 
Federal  income  tax  laws  would  allow  these 
donations  to  earn  some  kind  of  tax  deduc- 
tion. 

Time  for  all  media  Is  an  Important  factor. 
Many  people  to  whom  we  have  talked,  are  of 
the  impression  that  no  ordinary  individual 
can  aspire  to  high  office.  They  cannot  come 
forth  with  the  millions  it  takes  to  keep  their 
name  before  the  public,  along  with  the 
people  who  spend  millions  of  their  own 
money  and  that  of  the  taxpayers  who  are 
asked  to  support  the  county.  State,  and  na- 
tional programs.  It  would  seem  that  with  all 
of  our  education  and  more  and  more  people 
living  off  the  Government  that  we  should 
start  to  work  on  some  kind  of  an  equitable 
program. 

What  is  your  opinion? 


EQUALIZATION  OF  TAX  TREATMENT 
IN  LIFE  INSURANCE  TRANSFERS 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  LMr.  CuR-nsl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
present  Intei*nal  Revenue  Code,  section 
101(a)  (2),  the  proceeds  of  life  insurance 
contracts  transferred  for  value  are  tax- 
able as  to  the  amount  over  the  value 
given  and  premiums  paid  by  the  trans- 
feree. Certain  exceptions  have  been  cre- 
ated to  this  general  rule.  The  first  of 
these  deals  with  the  situation  in  which 
the  transferor's  basis  is  passed  to  the 
transferee  for  gain  and  loss  purposes. 
The  second  deals  with  the  status  of  the 
transferee,  and  I  have  today  introduced 
legislation  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the 
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second  exception  to  include  such  trans- 
ferees as  the  spouse,  former  spouse,  par- 
ent, lineal  descendant,  or  adopted  child 
of  the  insured  or  the  shareholder  of  a 
corporation  when  the  policy  is  trans- 
ferred as  part  of  a  buy  and  sell  agreement 
for  corporate  stock. 

All  of  these  additional  transferees 
which  are  included  in  my  proposal  would 
have  an  insurable  interest  in  the  insured 
in  any  situation.  They  could  take  out 
a  policy  such  as  the  one  transferred  to 
them  without  having  the  proceeds  tax- 
able. This  bill  would  equalize  treatment 
for  a  new  policy  and  a  transferred  policy. 

Because  of  the  present  state  of  the  tax 
laws,  transfers  covered  by  this  extension 
rarely  occur,  the  tax  detriment  being 
what  it  is.  Thus,  enactment  of  this  bill, 
which  is  supported  by  the  three  major 
life  insurance  trade  associations,  would 
cause  little  or  no  revenue  loss  to  the 
Goverrmient. 


SELECT     COMMITTEE     ON     FISCAL 
ORGANIZATION   AND   PROCEDURES 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  faced  with 
the  size  and  complexity  of  today's  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  Congress  has  found 
itself  increasingly  unable  to  cope  with 
the  problem  of  keeping  its  fiscal  and 
appropriative  procedures  in  proper  per- 
spective. Too  often  we  lose  touch  with 
the  broader  aspect  of  these  important 
matters  in  the  necessary  concentration 
on  their  details. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lipscomb]  has  offered  an  intelligent  ap- 
proach to  resolving  our  difficulties  in  this 
area.  He.  in  his  House  Resolution  42, 
proposes  the  creation  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Fiscal  Organization  and  Pro- 
cedures to  look  into  the  way  in  which 
the  Congress  handles  these  matters  and 
the  defects  in  the  present  budgetary 
■practices  of  our  Government.  He  has 
been  joined  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Laird]  in  introducing  this 
proposal.  I  take  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  joining  my  colleagues  in  sponsorship 
of  this  resolution  which  offers  a  chance 
for  a  real  step  forward  in  our  quest  for 
fiscal  responsibility  in  our  Government. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  DISABILITY 
AND  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSA- 
TION:     CURING      THE      0"VERLAP 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
enacted  the  social  security  law  in  1935 


and  21  years  later,  in  1956,  amended  the 
law  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  social 
security  disability  benefits.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  social  security  disability 
program. 

Since  that  date  important  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  program.  Orig- 
inally, disability  benefits  were  restricted 
to  persons  50  years  of  age  and  over. 
Provision  was  made  to  offset  against  so- 
cial security  disability  benefits,  all  bene- 
fits received  under  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws. 

In  1953,  the  provision  for  deduction  of 
workmen's  compensation  benefits  was 
eliminated.  Also  in  that  year,  benefits 
for  the  dependents  of  a  beneficiary  un- 
der the  program  were  made  available. 

In  1960,  the  age  50  limitation  was  elim- 
inated so  that  all  qualified  persons  totally 
and  permanently  disabled  became  en- 
titled to  benefits. 

From  these  facts,  it  is  apparent  that 
there  has  been  a  considerable  expansion 
of  the  social  security  disability  program. 
There  is  demand  for  still  further  exten- 
sion. 

In  1961,  H.R.  4571  proposed  to  extend 
disability  benefits  to  persons  temporarily 
disabled.  Under  such  a  provision,  which 
received  the  support  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  very  serious  consideration  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  more 
people  w'ould  have  been  placed  upon  the 
social  security  disability  rolls.  Mttny  of 
these  already  would  have  been  receiving 
workmen's  compensation  benefits.  This 
provision  was  eliminated  from  the  bill 
which  was  enacted. 

In  1962,  bills  to  broaden  even  further 
the  disability  provision  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  at  even  higher  costs  were 
pending  at  the  adjournment  of  the  87th 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  factually  speaking,  there 
has  been  considerable  change  from  the 
original  disability  program  as  enacted  by 
Congress.  Some  of  the  results  flowing 
from  this  expanded  program  are  sur- 
prising indeed  and  not  the  results  which, 
in  my  opinion,  were  envisioned  by 
Congress. 

For  instance,  with  the  elimination  of 
the  offset  provision  in  1958,  it  is  now 
possible  for  a  beneficiary  to  draw  both 
State  workmen's  compensation  and  so- 
cial security  disability  benefits  for  a 
single  injury.  Consider  the  results  of 
this  particular  change  in  the  law. 

A  disabled  employee  with  a  wife  and 
two  dependents  who  earns  $400  per 
month  would  be  entitled  to  receive  $254 
in  social  security  disability  benefits.  In 
addition,  if  he  w-ere  a  workmen's  com- 
pensation covered  employee  in  the  State- 
of  Massachusetts,  he  would  be  entitled  to 
receive  $294.67  per  month  under  work- 
men's compensation.  He  would  thus  re- 
ceive $548.67  per  month  tax  free  while 
disabled,  as  compared  with  his  former 
earnings  of  $400  per  month  which  would 
be  subject  to  Federal  income  tax  of  more 
than  $400  per  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  workers  in  47  jurisdic- 
tions receive  through  this  duplication  of 
benefits  more  than  their  take-home  pay. 
I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  Congress 
did  not  intend  this  result. 

From  this  result,  also  the  program  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  these  injured  per- 


sons will  suffer.  No  longer  will  there  be 
any  incentive  for  the  injured  person  to 
return  to  a  productive  livelihood.  Re- 
ports have  reached  me  that  the  drop  in 
the  number  of  rehabilitated  persons  has 
reached  alarming  proportions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tired  story  of  Fed- 
eral encroachment  is  having  its  impact 
upon  the  individual  State  compensation 
programs.  Some  States  already  are 
resisting  this  dual  Federal-State  plan. 
In  Minnesota,  a  partial  "reverse  offset" 
law  has  been  enacted  which  provides 
that  State  compensation  benefits  will  be 
reduced  by  social  security  disability 
benefits.  Legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced this  year  in  the  States  of  Colorado 
and  Maryland  to  enact  the  "reverse  off- 
set." 

The  handwriting  is  clear,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  demise  of  the  State  programs 
is  a  matter  of  fact  under  such  laws.  I 
do  not  believe  the  Congress  intended  to 
bring  about  the  destruction  of  the  State 
workmen's  compensation  programs 
through  enactment  ox  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Disability  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  detriment  done  to 
the  State  workmen's  compensation  pro- 
gram by  the  Federal  social  security 
program  would  be  irreparable  injury. 
The  State  programs  for  50  years  have 
been  the  basic  disability  programs  in 
this  country  for  work-connected  dis- 
abilities. The  Federal  program  under 
social  security  cannot  compare  favor- 
ably at  all  with  the  benefits  under  the 
State  program,  that  is,  payments  and 
unlimited  medical  benefits.  Thus,  de- 
stroying the  State  programs,  in  effect,  is 
only  hurting  our  disabled  people. 

Enough  has  been  said  here  to  reveal 
some  problem  areas  in  the  social  secu- 
rity disability  program.  Informed  per- 
sons acquainted  with  these  areas  have 
suggested  two  approaches  as  solutions. 
One  approach  would  be  to  limit  tlie 
amount  of  dual  benefits  to  a  certain 
percentage  of  disabled  worker's  average 
weekly  wage,  not  to  exceed  a  maximum 
sum. 

The  other  approach  would  be  to  rein- 
state the  offset  provision  in  the  Federal 
act  which  was  repealed  in  1958.  This 
would  reduce  social  security  disability 
benefits  by  the  amount  of  benefits  re- 
ceived imder  the  State  compensation 
programs.  Under  both  of  these  ap- 
proaches, persons  receiving  benefits  un- 
der the  present  laws  would  not  be  af- 
fected. The  purpose  here  is  not  to  take 
away  benefits  from  disabled  people  but 
to  make  sound  and  workable  the  dis- 
ability programs  of  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  collateral  prob- 
lem regarding  dual  compensation  in  con- 
nection with  the  so-called  medicare  bill 
which  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  studied  in  the  past.  Under  the 
medicare  proposals  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  no  provision  was 
made  for  the  possible  overlap  of  the  med- 
ical benefits  under  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation programs  and  the  benefits  to 
be  paid  for  under  the  medicare  pro- 
posals. Under  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation programs,  very  broad  medical, 
surgical,  and  hospital  benefits  are  pro- 
vided.     They    are    unlimited   in   most 
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states.  These  benefits  would  be,  in  part, 
duplicated  under  the  social  security 
medicare  amendment. 

It  may  be  argued  that  only  a  limited 
number  of  persons  65  years  and  older 
would  be  receiving  medical  benefits  for 
industrial  injuries.  However,  this  prin- 
ciple, once  established,  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  any  extension  of  medicare 
that  might  be  made  in  the  future.  This 
has  already  been  the  case  with  respect 
to  disability  benefits. 

Such  dual  compensation  problems  are 
also  recognized  in  the  1965  Report  of 
the  Social  Security  Advisory  Council 
entitled  "The  Status  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Program  and  Recommendations 
for  Its  Improvement."  On  pages  88  and 
89  of  that  report,  the  same  problem  of 
dual  entitlement  is  also  recognized,  and 
that  although  the  amount  of  this  dual 
compensation  is  not  now  a  problem,  it 
could  be  expected  to  increase  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  Council  further  recoramends 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  prevent 
any  "excessive  payments  resulting  from 
dual  entitlement  to  whatever  extent  they 
may  incur." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  duplica- 
tion of  such  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  would  needlessly  increase 
costs  under  the  socJal  security  system, 
besides  being  unsound  in  principle,  un- 
necessary, and  detrimental  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation system.  Although  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  does  not  offer  a 
legislative  solution  to  these  collateral 
problems,  I  feel  that  it  is  important  for 
me  to  note  these  relationships  here. 

I  am  pleased  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Herlong]  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Thompson]  have  introduced  bills. 


AMENDING  COASTWISE  LAWS 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  LMr.  Mailliaud] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 

matter.  «      ^   ^, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  amend  our  coastwise 
lavs  to  protect  the  American  traveling 
public  both  from  the  standpoint  of  each 
passcntrer's  personal  safety  while  afloat 
as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  protect- 
ing him  a'^^alnst  the  loss  of  his  hard- 
earned  dollar.  . 

In  recent  years,  the  popularity  of  the 
so-called  crui.':e  business  has  increased 
substantially,  and  such  business  involves 
almost  exclusively  the  expenditures  of 
U.S.  citizens.  Foreign-flag  vessel  opera- 
tors have  obviously  focused  their  atten- 
tion on  the  profitability  of  this  business, 
and  while  some  of  them  are  engaged  in 
legitimate  business  on  seaworthy  vessels, 
unfortunately  this  area  of  tourism  has 
been  plapued  by  "sail-by-nlght"  opera- 
tors who  have  been  financially  irresponsi- 
ble. For  example,  only  recently  several 
hundred  cruise  passengers  who  had  paid 
their  fares  on  a  foreign-flag  cruise  ship 
were  left  waiting  at  the  dock  when  one 
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such  vessel  was  forced  to  sail  in  order  to 
avoid  its  creditors.  These  American  va- 
cationers who  had  paid  their  hard- 
earned  dollars  to  the  foreign-flag  opera- 
tor were  left  with  no  greater  souvenir  of 
their  Caribbean  cruise  than  a  receipt  for 
passage  from  a  bankrupt  corporation. 
And  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  same  ship  is 
back  in  business,  only  her  name  has  been 
chansed  to  protect  her  shady  past. 

We  must  realize  that  cruise  passengers 
from  the  United  States  are  not  really 
making  trips  to  any  foreign  port.  These 
American  tourists  generally  book  passage 
for  round  trips  which  merely  visit  foreign 
ports  for  usually  a  maximum  of  a  day 
or  two. 

I  ask  for  changes  in  the  law  primarily 
to  aid  the  thousands  of  unsuspecting 
Americans  who  jeopardize  their  lives 
every  day  they  spend  aboard  certain  for- 
eign flag  "floating  junkyards."  So  often 
the  cruise  announcements  in  our  travel 
magazines  and  daily  newspapers  invite 
American  tourists  to  join  the  fun  and 
frolic  in  the  Caribbean.  But  what  is  ad- 
vertised as  the  "glamorous,  luxurious, 
opulent.  SS  Arabian  Nights"  turns  out 
to  be  a  souped-up,  overage  freighter,  a 
converted  overnight  boat,  or  a  passenger 
liner  long  overdue  at  the  scrap  yard,  "to 
the  layman,  this  floating  scrap  heap  may 
look  fine  with  only  a  new  coat  of  paint, 
but  if  she  were  under  U.S.  registry  she 
would  be  ruled  unseaworthy  by  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard. 

We  can  be  truly  proud  of  our  Coast 
Guard,  which  stands  ever  watchful  in  en- 
forcing the  rigid  standards  that  make 
U.S.  ships  the  safest  in  the  w^orld.  How- 
ever, under  existing  inspection  laws  the 
Coast  Guard  is  limited  in  its  power  to 
protect  Americans  from  the  hazards  of 
travel  on  substandard  foreign-flag  ships 
which  operate  out  of  U.S.  ports.  These 
foreign  vessels  need  only  adhere  to  the 
regulations  of  the  international  Safety 
of  Life  at  Sea  Convention  of  1948,  which 
are  minimal  in  comparison  to  the  more 
stringent  safety  standards  covering  U.S. 
passenger  ships. 

For  this  reason,  I  ask  that  our  coast- 
wise laws  be  amended  to  eliminate  the 
serious  hazards  of  "shoestring"  opera- 
tions which  continually  peril  the  unsus- 
pecting American  passenger.  The  risk 
of  life  and  limb  goes  on  day  after  day: 

One  foreign-flag  ship,  vintage  World 
War  I,  went  through  a  series  of  five  own- 
ers—and five  different  names.  Only 
after  acquiring  such  a  shadowy  reputa- 
tion that  travel  agencies  refused  to  book 
passage,  did  the  owners  take  her  off  the 
market. 

Another  oldtimer  until  recently 
steamed  out  of  New  York  for  summer 
cruises  but  was  not  certified  for  winter 
service  in  the  Atlantic,  so  her  operators 
put  her  in  the  Florida  cruise  circuit  for 
that  season. 

Another  so-called  luxury  liner  on  the 
Miami  to  West  Indies  run.  in  earlier 
days  was  chartered  for  ferry  service  be- 
tween Sweden  and  England. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ship  cruise  business  is 
continually  expanding  as  more  Ameri- 
cans have  more  leisure  time  at  their  dis- 
posal and  more  money  to  spend.  The 
potential  of  sea  disasters  in  the  future 
will  likewise  grow  in  proportion  unless 
our  traveling  public  is  protected  from  the 


hazards  of  substandard  unsafe  foreign- 
flag  vessels. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  permit  more  U.S.  cruise  business 
for  U.S.  ships,  and  would  help  stem  the 
gold  outflow,  but  these  benefits  are  aux- 
iliary to  my  main  purpose.  Of  utmost 
importance  is  the  basic  fact  that  my 
amendments  would  lessen  the  risks  to 
the  lives  of  American  citizens  who  un- 
suspectingly travel  the  cruise  circuit  on 
substandard  foreign-flag  ships. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  prohibit  all  foreign-flag  op- 
erators from  cruising  from  U.S.  ports.  It 
is  my  intention  to  extend  the  coastwise 
laws  to  require  licensing  and  supervision 
in  the  "cruise  business"  operation.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  under  this 
'amendment,  would  have  discretionary 
power  to  authorize  cruises  by  foreign-flag 
operators  who  conform  to  proper  stand- 
ards of  safety  and  financial  responsibil- 
ity. 


ECONOIVIY  IN  REVERSE 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
is  getting  headlines  for  submitting  the 
lowest  foreign  aid  budget  in  recent  his- 
tory, but  the  important  fact  is  that  his 
request  is  $130  million  more  than  Con- 
gress appropriated  for  the  cm-rent  year 
aid  program.  This  seems  to  be  economy 
in  reverse. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Presidential  message 
gives  great  weight  to  the  increased  effi- 
ciency of  the  foreign  aid  program,  and 
fails  to  state  wherein  the  current  ap- 
propriation was  inadequate,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Congress  is  obligated  to 
determine  why  increased  appropriations 
are  requested. 

I  hope  this  message  does  not  indicate 
a  trend  toward  increasing  other  1966  pro- 
erams  over  our  1965  appropriations.  If 
it  does.  I  am  confident  the  Congress  wiU 
demonstrate  that  we  can  cut  budgets,  as 
we  did  by  $11  billion  in  the  fiscal  year 
1964  and  1965  appropriations. 


A  TRAINED  REPORTERS  OBSERVA- 
TIONS ON  THE  SOVIET  BLOC 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.   Mr.  Speaker,  under  ^ 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Reg-   . 
ORD    excerpts    from    an    article    about  }, 
Eastern  Europe  vs-hich  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  January  11  under  the 
byline  of  Max  Frankel. 

These  are  not  the  views  of  a  partisan 
or  a  politician  but  the  observations  of  a 
trained  reporter  representing  a  liberal 
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newspaper,  and  I  commend  the  observa- 
tions he  makes  to  the  attention  of  all 
Members  of  this  body.  I  intend  to  make 
a  speech  on  our  policy  toward  Eastern 
Europe  in  the  near  future : 

Talking  Tour  of  the  Soviet  Bloc  Discloses 
Bitterness  and  Hope 

(By  MaxFrankel) 

It  would  take  more  than  a  Journey  of  2 
months  through  Communist  Europe  to  re- 
port with  certainty  on  the  moods  and 
thoughts  of  its  120  million  people,  but  it 
often  takes  less  than  2  minutes  of  conversa- 
tion there  to  hear  a  revealing  fragment  of 
some  of  their  dominant  attitudes. 

•You  will  find  much  oflacial  bitterness  here 
about  the  Western  propaganda  radio  broad- 
casts," a  Polish  Communist  confided  recently. 
"But  you  should  have  seen  how  the  biggest 
complainers  ran  to  their  shortwave  sets  when 
Nikita  Khrushchev  fell,  when  they  really 
wanted  to  know  what  was  going  on." 

"Of  course  we  are  materialists,"  an  East 
German  salesman  remarked.  "What  else  is 
there  for  people  to  do  except  to  make  a  better 
life  for  themselves  and  their  children  and  to 
worry  about  how  much  better  things  are 
in  the  West?  But  ask  people  whether  they 
want  you  to  help  us  through  the  Communists 
and  they  will  all  tell  you.  'no,  that  would 
make  them  worse."  You  might  say  that  un- 
derneath, we  are  still  idealists,  we  still  hope 
for  something." 

•  •  •  •  « 

The  nationalism  so  fervently  preached  by 
the  states  and  schools  of  Eastern  Europe 
throughout  this  century  erupts  on  all  sides 
and  so  does  the  materialism,  the  concern 
with  the  hard  realities  of  daily  life  and 
with  the  baubles  of  better  living  that  the 
Communists  so  piously  deplore  in  the  West. 

The  overwhelming  impression  of  hundreds 
of  conversations  in  Communist  Europe  is 
that  these  traditional  prejudices  and  con- 
cerns outweigh  all  others  and  that  they  but- 
tress the  hostility  that  the  great  majority  of 
people  feel  toward  the  Communist  minority 
that  rules  them. 

They  blame  that  powerful  minority  for  de- 
pressing living  standards  and  injuring  na- 
tional pride. 


COMMITTEE    ON  UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert  » .  If  there  is  no  objection  on  the 
part  of  gentlemen  having  previous  spe- 
cial orders,  the  gentleman  is  recognized. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
eveiT  2  years  when  a  new  Congress  is 
organized  the  enemies  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-Americjn  Activities  mount  an- 
other attack  on  the  committee.  Some 
want  to  split  the  committee,  transferring 
its  functions  to  other  committees,  and 
others  want  to  terminate  both  the  com- 
mittee and  its  functions  altogether.  In 
my  opinion  this  biennial  attempt  to 
strangle  the  committee  has  more  noise 
than  substance,  but  it  is  potentially  ca- 
pable of  achieving  its  aims  and  there- 
fore must  be  actively  opposed.  I  say  any 
attack  and  any  attacker  must  be  met 
toe-to-toe  and  beaten  back.  If  they  ever 
get  a  real  toehold  the  future  of  the  com- 
mittee is  threatened. 

In  May  1962.  Communist  leaders  from 
many  nations  gathered  in  Czechoslovakia 
to  plan  future  operations  of  their  inter- 
national conspiracy.    The  proceedings  of 


this  meeting  were  published  in  the 
"World  Marxist  Review"  in  18  languages. 
The  document  listed  seven  separate  rec- 
ommendations termed  "essential"  to  vic- 
tory for  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  States.  One  of  these  was:  "Abo- 
lition of  the  House  Un-American  Com- 
mittee." 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  mere 
fact  that  abolition  of  the  committee  is  an 
important  aim  of  the  Communists  is 
good  enough  reason  for  supporting  the 
committee.  But  for  those  who  need  ad- 
ditional facts  to  lean  on,  the  record  of  the 
committee  is  impressive. 

Legislativewise.  the  accomplishments 
of  this  particular  committee  concern  na- 
tional security.  This  is  hardly  subject 
to  comparison  with  the  production  of 
other  standing  committees  of  Congress 
on  a  qualitative  basis. 

But  a  mathematical  comparison  of 
production  is  not  at  all  unfavorable.  The 
committee  has  provided  Congress  with 
about  150  legislative  proposals  of  which 
45  have  been  enacted  into  law.  Others 
were  accepted  as  policy  recommendations 
by  the  executive  branch  and  put  into  ef- 
fect by  Executive  order  or  administra- 
tive action. 

Some  of  the  work  of  the  committee 
has  been  dramatic  and  spectacular,  such 
as  the  Alger  Hiss  case  and  the  exposures 
of  Gerhart  Eisler.  Harry  Dexter  White, 
and  Nathan  Silvermaster.  But  many 
times  as  much  effective  work  of  equal  or 
even  greater  importance  has  been  done 
and  is  unknown  to  the  public.  For  ex- 
ample, the  committee  investigated  inter- 
nal security  practices  in  the  National 
Security  Agency  following  the  shocking 
defection  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  two  of  its 
employees.  The  results  were  a  thorough 
shakeup  of  the  Agency,  personnelwise, 
and  drastic  revision  of  its  internal 
procedures. 

The  files  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  contain  the  names 
of  thousands  of  Communists,  former 
Communists,  and  fellow  travelers.  These 
files  are  used  by  the  FBI,  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  and  other  agencies  in 
checking  security  risks.  This  practice, 
initiated  by  President  Truman  and  con- 
tinued through  other  administrations,  is 
a  vital  link  in  our  security  chain. 

The  late  Representative  Francis  E. 
Walter,  who  chaired  the  committee  for 
so  many  years,  said  just  2  years  ago  when 
the  committee  was  under  attack: 

Abolishing  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities — let's  face  it — means  destroy- 
ing the  agency  that  has  developed  more  se- 
curity legislation,  given  the  Congress  more 
information  about  communism  and  done 
more  harm  to  the  Communist  Party  than 
any  other  institution,  public  or  private,  in 
this  country.  To  do  this  at  a  time  when 
world  Communist  strength  is  at  an  alltime 
high,  is  suicidal. 

Communism  dominates  areas  of  the 
earth  today  which  were  free  2  years  ago 
when  the  late  Francis  Walter  uttered  the 
foregoing.  Communism's  goal  continues 
to  be  world  domination,  including  the 
United  States.  The  practice  of  commu- 
nism is  certainly  un-American. 

The  prime  objective  of  the  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  is  to  expose 
communism  wherever  and  whenever  it 
can  be  found  in  the  United  States.    One 


Communist  cell  after  another  has  been 
exposed  by  this  great  committee. 

To  terminate  the  committee  would  be 
hailed  in  Moscow  as  the  Communist  vic- 
tory of  this  era. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  fight  is  made, 
and  it  will  be  made,  as  it  has  been  every 
2  years,  to  terminate  or  emasculate  the 
committee,  I  hope  Members  of  the  House 
who  support  the  committee  will  face  the 
opposition  toe  to  toe.  Anything  short 
of  an  overwhelming  vote  by  Members  of 
this  body  in  support  of  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  would  be  a  victory 
for  the  cause  of  communism  around  the 
world. 

I  urge  the  House  to  stand  strong  in 
support  of  this  great  committee. 


SHORTEN    PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGNS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Monagan]  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
first  action  after  receiving  the  oath  of 
office  for  my  fourth  term  as  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  Connecticut's  Fifth 
Congressional  District,  was  to  file  House 
Joint  Resolution  16  and  H.R.  96,  both  of 
which  limit  presidential  campaigns  to 
60  days.  I  ask  permission  to  append  the 
text  of  these  bills  to  my  remarks. 

I  have  advocated  legislation  of  this 
character  since  I  came  to  Congress  in 
1959. 

Through  the  years  public  support  for 
this  objective  has  been  mounting,  but  I 
am  frank  to  report  that  the  enthusiasm 
which  is  registered  during  and  immedi- 
ately after  each  succeeding  presidential 
campaign  tends  to  wane  after  the  cam- 
paign is  over. 

I  have  compiled  a  substantial  file  of 
supporting  statements,  the  most  recent 
of  which  has  come  to  me  from  Vice- 
President-elect  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  growing 
interest  among  peoples  at  all  levels  of 
the  community  who  have  communicated 
with  me  to  urge  that  I  continue  my  ef- 
forts toward  enactment  of  this  change 
in  our  election  procedures. 

I  am  not  speaking  for  myself  particu- 
larly in  urging  an  abbreviated  cam- 
paign, for  those  of  us  in  the  House  who 
serve  active  districts  realize  that  we  must 
campaign  in  one  form  or  another  with- 
out letup  from  one  year  to  the  next. 
However,  the  protracted  and  unseemly 
circus  type  of  presidential  campaign 
that  is  known  only  in  this  Nation  is,  in 
my  opinion  and  in  the  opinion  of  many 
others,  an  expensive,  boring,  unneces- 
sary and  provoking  imposition  upon  the 
public,  and  an  exhausting  and  shattering 
experience  for  the  principal  candidates 
themselves.  I  am  convinced  that  exces- 
sive exposure  soon  lends  to  boredom  and 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  elec- 
torate and  thus  frustrates  the  main  ob- 
jective of  the  candidates — discussion  of 
issues  with  the  people. 

India,  England,  Canada,  Israel,  and 
many  other  nations  of  the  world  perform 
their  national  electoral  tasks  in  roughly 
30  days,  and  I  believe  that  we  would 
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be  well  advised  to  follow  their  example. 
I  have  long  been  convinced  that  this 
vaudeville  circuit  type  of  American  cam- 
paign should  have  passed  into  oblivion 
with  the  departure  of  the  stagecoach 
and  the  carrier  pigeon.  Today  our  trans- 
portation and  communication  facilities 
are  such  that  lengthy  campaigns  are  no 
longer  necessary.  Our  campaign  proce- 
dures are  certainly  not  in  keeping  with 
the  potentials  and  realities  of  the  jet 
plane,  television,  radio,  and  the  thor- 
ough reporting  of  our  news  and  informa- 
tion media. 

I  have  asked  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  join  with  me  in  urging  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  H.R.  96  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  and 
House  Joint  Resolution  16  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  The  former 
disqualifies  from  office  any  candidate  for 
President  or  Vice  President  who  was 
nominated  for  the  office  more  than  60 
days  before  the  day  established  for  the 
appointment  of  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  for 
that  term.  The  latter  deals  with  the 
problem  through  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution, placing  in  the  qualifications 
for  President  and  Vice  President  a  re- 
quirement that  no  person  nominated  for 
the  office  shall  be  elii^ible  to  serve  if  the 
nomination  was  made  more  than  60  days 
before  election  day. 

In  further  support  of  my  proposals,  I 
want  to  make  available  to  the  House 
copies  of  letters,  statements,  newspaper 
editorials,  and  i-adio  commentaries  which 
I  shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees at  the  appropriate  time.  Cer- 
tainly these  comments  eloquently  testi- 
fy to  the  need  for  a  reduction  in  the 
time  of  our  campaigns,  a  cutting  down 
in  our  expenditures  and  a  proper  use  of 
the  energies  of  our  candidates. 

Following  is  the  text  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  16: 

H.J.  Res.  16 
Joint   resolution    proposing    an    amendment 

to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

relating    to   qualifications   for   election   to 

the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  President 

of  the  United  States 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (twc-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  when  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  several  States : 

"article — 

"Section  1.  No  person  nominated  as  the 
candidate  of  a  political  party  for  election 
to  the  office  of  President  or  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  serve  in  such  office 
for  the  term  for  which  he  was  nominated 
if  such  person  was  nominated  with  respect 
to  that  election  as  the  candidate  of  such 
political  party  for  such  office  more  than 
sixty  days  before  the  day  established  for 
the  appointment  of  the  electors  of  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  for 
that  term. 

"Sec  2.  This  article  shall  take  effect  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  calendar  year 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  ratification 
of  this  article. 

"Sec  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 


islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
its  submission." 

Following  is  the  text  of  H.R.  96 : 

H.R.  96 
A  bill  to  establish  certain  qualifications  for 

election  to  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice 

President  of  the  United  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  no  per- 
son nominated  as  the  candidate  of  a  political 
party  for  election  to  the  office  of  President 
or  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
serve  in  such  office  for  the  term  for  which 
he  was  nominated  if  such  person  was  nomi- 
nated with  respect  to  that  election  as  the 
candidate  of  such  political  party  for  such 
office  more  than  sixty  days  before  the  day 
established  for  the  appointment  of  the  elec- 
tors of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  for  that  term. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.,  November  25,  1964. 
The  Honorable  John  S.  Monagan, 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John:  Thanks  so  much  for  sending 
to  me  a  copy  of  your  bill  to  establish  a 
Federal  Presidential  Election   Board. 

I  fully  agree  that  we  must  think  seriously 
about  commonsense  ways  and  means  to 
limit  the  length  of  our  presidential  cam- 
paigns. Believe  me,  I  know  from  experi- 
ence. 

I  know  your  Interest  in  this  problem  will 
bs  of  substantial  importance  in  pursuing 
the  kind  of  solution  which  is  acceptable  to 
our  political  parties  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 


tlon  and  debate  may  lead  to  some  modifica- 
tion, but  in  essence  his  bill  is  sound  and  de- 
serves to  be  approved. 


[Prom  the  Sacramento  Bee,  the  Fresno  Bee, 

the  Modesto  Bee,  Jan.  5,  1964] 

To  Absurd  Lengths 

The  clamor  is  mounting  to  shorten  ap- 
preciably the  extraordinary  circus  which  oc- 
cupies American  life  every  4  years — the  presi- 
dential campaign.  Old  ways  die  hard,  how- 
ever, and  few  expect  urged  reforms  will  be 
resolved  by  1968. 

Look  at  England.  Its  recent  elections  for 
Parliament  produced  campaigns  lasting  but 
3  weeks  and  nothing  important  was  left  un- 
said. The  most  recent  Canadian  election 
lasted  but  30  days;  there  were  no  complaints 
from  the  voters  that  they  could  not  make  up 
their  minds  in  this  time. 

By  contrast,  the  American  presidential 
election  campaign  in  1964  began  really  in 
January  with  the  primaries  and  drummed 
on,  ad  nauseum,  through  October.  How  is 
an  officeseeker  to  fill  that  near  vacuum  re- 
sponsibly and  intelligently? 

There  have  been  many  suggestions  for  re- 
form. 

Congressman  John  S.  Monagan  of  Con- 
necticut introduced  legislation,  which  died 
aborning,  to  limit  the  presidential  campaign, 
convention  to  election,  to  60  days.  U.S. 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  of  Connecticut  has 
suggested  a  4-week  campaign. 

There  is  no  reason  whatsoever  to  Justify 
the  tiring,  grinding  campaigns,  now  fan- 
tastically costly.  They  produce  little  heat, 
less  light.  There  was  a  time  perhaps  when 
they  were  necessary,  when  candidates 
stumped  by  buggy  and  by  train  and  when 
it  took  time  to  reach  the  people.  In  this 
age  of  instant  communication,  however,  the 
long  campaign  has  become  an  absurdity. 


(From  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Morning  Record, 

Jan.  6.  19651 

Representative  Monagan's  Bill 

As  Congress  convened  this  week.  Repre- 
sentative John  Monagan,  whose  expanded 
Fifth  District  now  includes  Meriden,  has 
Introduced  again  a  bill  to  limit  presidential 
election  campaigns  to  60  days. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  Congressman 
Monagan  has  proposed  such  legislation,  but 
if  experience  is  of  any  value,  his  bill  should 
attract  greater  support  during  this  session. 
The  1964  election  campaign  Is  still  fresh  In 
the  minds  of  the  voters  and  of  the  candi- 
dates, and  there  is  general  recognition  that 
a  long  drawn  out  campaign  is  no  longer 
necessary. 

Time  was  In  an  earlier  era  when  It  was 
necessary  to  have  a  long  campaign.  Means 
of  transportation  were  fewer  and  slower 
then.  A  candidate  went  from  region  to 
region  by  train,  and  it  took  longer  to  cover 
the  country.  There  were  no  airplanes  to 
enable  him  to  speak  in  San  Francisco  and 
New  York  within  a  matter  of  hours,  if  neces- 
sary. There  was  no  television  to  bring  his 
image  and  his  argument>«imultaneously  Into 
every  home  In  the  land.     / 

Now  that  these  means  of  communication 
are  available,  the  need  for  a  long  campaign 
no  longer  exists.  Under  present  conditions, 
the  protracted  campaign  is  a  disservice:  It 
exhausts  the  strength  of  the  candidates;  it 
tries  the  patience  of  the  voters,  wearying 
them  to  the  point  of  disenchantment  with 
the  democratic  process;  and  it  is  needlessly 
expensive. 

In  terms  of  time,  money,  conservation  of 
energy,  and  political  efficiency,  the  Nation 
would  be  well  served  if  there  were  a  limit 
imposed  on  the  length  of  the  presidential 
election  campaign.  Congressman  "  Mon- 
agan's bill  recognizes  this  need.     Examlna- 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  27,  19641 

Shorter  Campaigns  Wanted 
To  the  Editor: 

Every  thoughtful  American  must  share 
your  editorial  concern  about  the  appalling 
cost  of  modern  political  campaigns.  Croesus 
has  a  more  effective  claim  upon  high  office 
than  Pericles.  ^ 

The  30-day  campaign  limit  as  employed  In 
other  countries  suggests  one  way  to  reduce 
costs.  It  makes|sense  financially  and  psy- 
chologically for  a  nation  blanketed  by  com- 
munications media  which  are  intensive. 

Even  more  to  the  point  Is  the  proposal 
that  publicly  licensed  communications  media 
ought  to  earn  their  franchise  by  providing 
free  broadcast  time  to  parties  in  rough  pro- 
portion to  voter  registration. 

The  published  expense  figures  for  the  last 
election  suggests  that  national  chairmen 
would  rejoice  in  such  a  proposal.  I  believe, 
furthermore,  that  such  a  scheme  would  pro- 
vide bracing  tonic  for  the  body  politic. 

Bruce  McClellan. 

Lawrenceville.  N.J.,  December  15,  1964. 


[From  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post, 
Dec.  20,   1964] 

Law  To  Limit  Campaign  Time 

(By  Carey  Cronan) 

Representative  John  S.  Monagan's  pro- 
posal that  legislation  be  enacted  to  limit 
presidential  campaigns  to  60  days  should 
meet  with  favor  from  most  of  the  Nation  if 
not  from  the  majority  of  Congress. 

Representative  Monagan  has  proposed 
such  a  limitation  before  but  his  pleas  have 
not  produced  any  legislation  to  ease  the 
burden  of  running  for  national  office. 

Whether  he  will  secure  effective  support 
for  the  legislation  to  be  offered  next  month 
is  not  certain  but  he  will  not  be  alone  In  en- 
dorsing such  a  restriction. 

Just  now,  when  the  campaign  Is  of  recent 
memory,  there  is  no  doubt  that  most  citizens 
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are  weary  of  being  harangued  not  only  in 
person,  but  over  the  airwaves  and  through 
the  press,  magazines,  pamphlets,  posters, 
pictures.  They  are  weary  of  the  arguments 
pro  and  con.  weary  of  the  free-flowing 
phrases,  the  histrionic  rebukes,  the  gaudy 
slogans,  the  innuendoes,  the  reckless  claims, 
the  inadequate  CAplanations.  the  soul  search- 
ing, the  panoply  of  issues,  the  appeals  to 
pressure  groups  and  by  pressure  group-,  the 
obvious  moves  for  voter  support,  the  tremen- 
dous physical  efforts,  the  bands  and  the 
bunting."  the  parades  and  demonstrations, 
the  noise  of  the  crowds,  and  the  calculated 
statements  never  ending. 

Democratic  process:  Of  course  there  are 
some  who  say  we  should  be  thankful  that  the 
democratic  process  permits  such  freedom, 
such  liberty  to  campaign  and  to  be  cam- 
paigned upon.  That  is  correct  but  we  can 
have  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

The  cost  of  campaigning  is  Itself  a  major 
Item  for  the  candidates  and  the  parties,  not 
only  at  the  presidential  level  but  all  the  way 
down  the  line.  The  longer  the  campaign  the 
greater  the  cost  v/ill  be  and  even  at  tV;e 
congressional  level  It  is  questionable  that 
the  average  citizen  could  even  attempt  to 
run  for  office  in  most  of  tlie  districts  of  this 
country.  Suggestions  that  tax  deductions 
for  campaign  contributions  up  to  certain 
amounts,  be  passed  into  law  have  not  gotten 
beyond  the  stage  of  academic  discussion. 
There  are  more  people  contributing  today 
but  substantial  parts  of  the  burden  are  borne 
by  a  few  who  are  able  to  dash  off  a  check 
in  several  figures. 

Forever  new:  It  is  also  difficult  for  a 
candidate  who  is  heard  and  seen  and  recorded 
almost  every  wakin?;  hour  to  be  forever  new. 
He  has  to  say  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again  and  try  to  give  it  a  twist  that  will  de- 
liver It  up  as  a  novel  concoction  fresh  from 
his  desire  to  be  of  public  service.  Television 
stars  who  have  to  come  up  with  a  new 
program  weekly  have  found  that  in  the  long 
run  they  wear  upon  the  public  and  inevitably 
wear  out. 

Tliere  was  a  time  when  an  actor,  even  with 
a  small  repertoire,  could  glean  success  from 
county  to  county  becnuse  he  made  one  night 
stands  and  his  audience  was  limited.  Today 
the  camera's  eye  reduces  him  to  mediocrity 
if  he  makes  too  many  appearances. 

HuMPHEEY's  reply:  Representative  Mona- 
CAN  wrote  to  Vice  President-elect  Hubert  H. 
Ht-MPHREY  and  the  retiring  Minnesota  Sena- 
tor replied:  "I  fvilly  agree  that  we  must  think 
seriously  abovit  commonsense  ways  and 
means  to  limit  the  length  of  our  presidential 
campaigns.  Believe  me.  I  know  from  ex- 
perience. I  know  your  interest  In  this  prob- 
lem will  be  of  substantial  importance  in 
pursuinc;  the  kind  of  solution  v.'hich  Is  r.c- 
ceptable  to  our  political  parties  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States." 

Situation  watched:  Representative  Mona- 
GAN  says  he  is  watching  the  situation  around 
the  country  to  see  what  support  he  may  get 
from  the  hustings.  He  feels  that  the  i.cw 
Congress  may  be  willing  to  consider  such 
restricting  legislation  to  save  the  v.ear  rnd 
tear  not  only  on  the  candidr«.tes  and  their 
parties  but  on  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Any- 
one who  can't  say  what  he  wants  to  say  in 
60  days  woi.ld  be  a  pretty  poor  standard 
bearer  and  the  voter  who  isn't  able  to 
judge  the  field  In  that  time  should  be  in  the 
minority.  No  matter  v.h  A  hanycn?.  Repre- 
sentative MoNAGAN  will  stir  up  comment  that 
may  eventually  help  to  find  the  answer  ih'.' 
majority  are  seeking. 


WATR  Radio -TV. 

Waterbury.  Conn..  December  4, 1964. 

Mr.   Elman:    Our    Congressman,    John    S. 

MoNAGAN,  Is  out  to  get  legislation  passed  that 

will  limit  presidential  campaigns  to  60  days. 

Mr.  MoN.^GAN  objects  to  long  campaigns  as 

being  wasteful  of  money  and  time  that  "they 


exhaust  the  nervous  and  physical  resources 
of  the  candidate"  and  bore  the  elector. 

WATR  agrees  with  Congre?sman  Monagan 
entirely.  We  would  add  that  in  these  days  of 
ma.ss  electronic  media  communications  a 
campaign  longer  than  60  days  is  not  neces- 
sary! If  a  candidate  cannot  get  his  story  over 
to  the  electorate  in  60  days  he  won't  do  It  In 
120  days  either.  The  last  election  campaign 
would  seem  to  prove  the  point. 

WATR  congratiilates  John  Monagan  on 
.mother  piece  of  forward-looking  legislation 
and  hopes  for  Its  passage  in  Congress. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  17,  1964] 
Is  This  Convention  Necessary? 

It  is  none  too  soon,  as  we  observed  a  day 
or  two  ago,  to  ma'KC  a  serious  effort  to  shorten 
the  quadrennial  presidential  cr.mpaign.  It  is 
also  none  too  soon  to  undertake  a  revision 
of  the  national  political  convention  in  order 
to  make  it  something  more  than  the  archaic 
ar.d  disorKn.nized  jamboree  It  has  become. 

The  essential  ailment  of  the  conventions 
as  they  now  exist  is  technological  lag.  In 
the  days  of  the  horse-and-carrlage  and  slow 
surface  ni..il.  a  national  party  convention 
lasting  a  week  or  more  every  4  years  was  nec- 
essary and  useful.  People  who  rarely  came 
together  needed  that  much  time  to  get  ac- 
quainted and  to  do  their  business.  Delegates 
often  balloted  40  or  50  times  before  settling 
upon  a  nominee  for  President. 

Radio  was  the  first  intruder  on  the  old, 
closed  world  of  the  long  party  convention. 
Erer  since  radio  reported  the  Democratic 
Convention  of  1924  in  all  Its  raiicor  and  te- 
dium, the  pressure  has  been  on  the  le^ulers  of 
both  parties  to  speed  up  their  proceedings. 
That  convention  took  103  bidlots  to  choose  a 
nominee;  no  convention  of  either  party  has 
r.iiice   needed  more  than  6. 

Television  has  even  more  profoundly 
altered  the  character  and  coherence  of  the 
convention.  The  keynote  speaker  and  other 
orators  v/ho  used  to  bellow  happily  for  an 
hour  or  mure  to  the  furthest  balconies  now 
think  first  of  the  bemused  citizen  viewing 
them  close  up  on  his  home  television  screen. 
Previously,  the  innimierable  seconding 
speeches  s:rved  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
lesser  party  figures  to  be  heard  and  looked 
over  by  their  political  peers— the  other  dele- 
gates. Now,  however,  caniera  towers  and 
other  impediments  of  television  have  dis- 
toried  the  physical  arrangements  within  the 
hall  to  such  an  extent  that  m.my  delegates 
would  with  good  reason  rather  watch  a  con- 
vention than  attend  one.  Ironically  enough, 
the  network — fearing  to  bore  the  viewers 
back  home— shift  their  cameras  during  the 
minor  speeches  from  the  rostrum  to  their 
own  commentators.  No  one.  therefore,  gets 
publicity  exposure  from  these  speeches  ex- 
cept the  network  'anchor  men,"  who  scarcely 
need  it. 

What  is  to  be  done?  The  convention  might 
v.ell  be  limited  to  the  only  r:Ctivity  that  now 
Interests  most  of  the  delegates  and  most  of 
the  public — the  nomination  of  candidates. 
If  the  oratory  were  cut  back  to  one  talk  by 
the  presiding  officrr  or  some  other  prominent 
leader,  then  the  calling  of  the  roll  for  nomi- 
nations, the  balloting  and  the  acceptance 
speeches  could  easily  be  completed  in  2  or 
3  days.  Q 

The  party  platform  would  gain  lmportaiy:e 
and  fresh  seriousness  If  it  were  divorced  from 
t'.ic  nominating  procedure.  A  much  smaller 
and  more  leisurely  party  conference  could 
consider  the  platform  before  the  presidential 
election. 

Short  conventions  and  a  short  campaign — 
liiese  would  vastly  improve  the  presidential 
election.  

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  14,  1964] 
For  Shorter  Campaigns 
In  all  American  history  there  has  been  no 
more  propitious  moment  than  the  present  to 


strike  a  blow  for  shorter  campaigns.  Almost 
everyone  was  weary  of  the  recent  presidential 
contest  before  it  ended.  Many  were  almost 
frantically  closing  their  eyes,  plugging  their 
ears  and  avoiding  their  friends.  There  was 
a  strong  feeling  that  everything  had  been 
said  some  weeks  before  November  3  and  that 
prolongation  of  the  uneven  contest  merely 
invited  vituperation  and  the  throwing  of 
verbal  grenades. 

Now  there  is  much  talk  of  shortening  the 
1968  campaign,  and  Representative  Mona- 
gan has  indicated  that  he  will  introduce 
a  bill  designed  to  keep  the  cannonading 
within  a  60-day  period.  Of  course  the  two 
pjrties  could  accomplish  the  same  result  by 
agreeing  to  hold  their  conventions  after 
Labor  Day.  That  would  allow  6  or  7  weeks  of 
full-fledged  campaigning,  which  Is  certainly 
am.ple.  In  the.se  days  of  television,  radio  and 
many  other  means  of  mass  communications 
there  is  simply  no  need  for  barnstorming  of 
the  type  that  every  candidate  used  to  think 
necessary. 
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I  From  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Morning  Record, 
Nov.  13,  1964] 
For  a  Shorter  Campaign  ' 

V/hen  Congress  convenes  after  the  first  of 
the  year  Representative  John  S.  MoN.^GAN 
of  Waterbury,  whom  Meriden  voters  helped 
to  reelect  last  week,  will  Introduce  legisla- 
tion to  limit  presidential  election  campaigns 
to  60  days. 

"There  Is  no  reason  why  our  campaign 
cannot  be  carried  on  with  dignity  and  brev- 
ity. Canada,  Israel,  and  India  do  it,  why 
can't  we?"  he  aska. 

Actually,  there's  no  reason  why  we  can't — 
if  we  want  to.  There  are  good  reasons  for 
wanting  it,  too,  and  never  a  better  time  to 
press  for  the  le-;islaticn  than  right  now  in 
the  wake  of  one  of  the  dreariest  and  most 
bitter  presidential  campaigns  within  memory. 

"Our  American  electoral  circuses  are. ridic- 
ulous. They  are  wasteful  in  time  and 
money:  they  exhaust  the  nervous  and  physi- 
cal resources  of  the  candidate.  Above  all, 
after  the  first  informative  period,  they  bore 
the  elector,  and  thus  fail  to  serve  a  purpose," 
says  Representative  Monagan. 

The  Congressman  is  right.  Most  of  his 
constituents  will  agree  with  him,  and  they 
v;ill  hope  that  a  reasonable  restriction  can 
be  put  tipon  campaigns  in  future.  All  that 
needs  to  be  said  can  be  said  hi  60  days  or  less, 
and  there  will  be  a  great  saving  not  only  in 
nervous  and  physical  energy,  but  in  money  as 
well.  The  voters,  the  nominess,  t'ne  political 
parties,  and  the  Nation  Itself  will  benefit  by 
a  shorter  presidential  cmpaign. 


[From  the  Wa-shlngton  Post.   Nov.  9.   1964] 

A  Move  To  Shorten  Campaign 

(By  Edward  T.  Fo'.liard  > 

Now  that  It  Is  all  over,  some  of  the  poli- 
ticians are  echoing  what  many  voters  said 
of  the  1964  campaifrn — that  it  was  too  long, 
on    the    dull    side,    and    finally,    a   bore. 

Representative  John  S.  Monagan,  Demo- 
crat, of  Co:inecticut  has  announced  that, 
when  the  89th  Congress  meets  In  January, 
he  will  introduce  a  bill  to  limit  prsGidential 
campaigns  to  CO  days. 

"Our  American  electoral  circuses  are 
ridiculous."  Representative  Monagan  says. 
"They  are  w.asteful  In  money  and  time,  and 
they  cxhau.^t  the  nervous  and  physical  re- 
sources of  the  candidate.  Above  all,  after 
tlie  first  informative  period,  they  bore  the 
elector  and  thus  fall  to  serve  a  purpose. 

"There  is  no  rerson  why  our  campaigns 
cannot  be  carried  on  with  dicrnity  and 
brevity.  Canada,  Israel,  and  India  do  It. 
Why  can't  we?" 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  the  Vice- 
President-elect,  agrees  that  "the  public  be- 
comes a  little  tired"  of  America's  long 
drawn  out  campaigns.  In  a  taped  inter- 
view with  Ray  Scherer.  a   National  Broad- 


casting Co.  correspondent,  who  traveled 
with  him,  the  Minnesotan  said: 

"Maybe  we  can  have  a  little  bipartisan 
soul  searching  and  negotiation  and  come  to 
an  understanding  that  it  might  be  well  if  we 
had  our  political  conventions  in  September 
rather  than  in  July  and  August." 

Senator  Humphrey  said  that  there  could 
then  be  2  weeks  of  jireparation  "and  maybe 
a  6  weeks'  campaign  Instead  of  a  10  weeks' 
cumpaign." 

President  Johnson,  the  big  winner,  hasn't 
been  heard  from  on  this,  but  he  would  be 
very  much  surprised  to  hear  anybody  say 
that  the  campaign  was  dull,  a  bore.  For 
him  it  was  a  thrilling  experience  that 
seemed  to  bring  him  stimulation  rather  than 
fatigue. 

The  Texan  probably  Is  the  most  thoroughly 
political  man  ever  to  occupy  the  White 
House.  Politics  Is  for  him  both  a  vocation 
and  an  avocation. 

He  looks  upon  a  crowd  at  an  airport  or 
along  the  streets  as  political  treasure.  He 
wants  to  get  close  to  that  treasure,  and  that 
is  why  he  plimges  Into  crowds  and  reaches 
out  for  them  until  his  own  hands  are  raw 
and   bleeding. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  confident  of  winning  a 
4-year  term  from  the  time  he  took  over  his 
oiBce;  he  was  certain  of  victory  once  the  Re- 
publicans had  nominated  Senator  Barry 
-Goldwater.  It  was  really  not  necessary  for 
him  to  go  out  on  the  campaign  trail,  and 
he  knew  it,  but  he  chose  barnstorming  and 
loved  every  minute  of  It. 

Tlie  really  brutal  part  of  campaigning  for 
the  presidency  is  not  what  comes  after  the 
big  political  conventions;  it  is  the  part  that 
comes  before  them— that  is,  fighting  in  the 
primaries  for  delegates  In  order  to  win  a 
party's  nomination.  This  Involves  trudging 
through  the  Ice  and  snow  of  New  Hampshire, 
which  holds  its  primary  in  March;  dashing 
then  to  the  other  side  of  the  continent  to 
campaign  in  Oregon,  and  on  and  on. 

Tliat  was  the  biggest  ordeal  for  the  late 
John  F.  Kennedy  on  his  way  to  the  White 
House. 

It  w.as  an  ordeal  for  Adlal  Stevenson,  too, 
not  in  1952  (he  was  drafted  that  year)  but 
In  19,56  when  Estes  K-^fauver  gave  him  a 
battle  for  the  Democrr.tic  nomination.  Am- 
basrador  Stevenson  is  not  an  unfriendly 
man.  but  he  thought  Senator  Kefauver  over- 
did the  handshaking  business. 

However,  having  been  forced  into  it.  Stev- 
enson e.igaged  in  a  handshaking  di'.el  with 
the  Tennessean  In  a  Florida  primary.  In  his 
quest  for  hands  to  shake,  he  went  Into  de- 
partment stores,  shipyards,  liquor  stores,  and 
barber  shops.  He  won  the  Florida  primary 
but  he  later  said  that  kind  of  campaigning 
was  "lunacy." 

(Prom    the    New    Haven    (Conn.)     Register. 

Nov.  8.  1964] 

Long    Election    Campaigns    Costly,    Wear 

Down  Candidates.  StPPORTrns 

( By  James  MacGrcgor  Burns) 

WiiLTAMSTOwN.  Mass. — Most  voters  and 
probably  all  candidates  ended  up  the  cam- 
paign agreeing  on  one  thing: 

Our  election  campaigns  last  too  long. 

The  final  2  or  3  weeks  of  this  fall's  battles 
were  a  dreary  anticlimax.  The  exhausted 
candidates  said  little  that  v/as  new.  Their 
speechwriters  cranked  out  the  same  old 
char;^cs  and  countercharges.  Many  cam- 
paigns deteriorated  into  mudslinging  as  the 
candidates  gave  in  to  their  frayed  nerves. 

Long  campaigns  are  dull.  After  a  few 
weeks  people  become  bored  by  the  tired  old 
war  cries.  There  Is  a  natural  limit  to  the 
extent  that  voters  can  focus  their  attention. 
Our  campaigns  are  like  plays  with  especially 
long  fifth  acts  that  no  one  knows  quite  how 
to  bring  to  a  close. 

Long  campaigns  are  expensive.  President 
Kennedy's   Commission   on  Campaign  Costs 


estimated  that  the  total  expenditures  on  be- 
half of  all  candidates  for  all  public  offices  In 
the  United  States  probably  reached  $165  mil- 
lion In  1960.  Part  of  this  cost  Is  due  to 
the  sheer  length  of  the  campaigns. 

ENORMOUS  TOLL 

Long  campaigns  are  hard  on  the  candidates 
Both  Barry  Goldwater  and  William  Miller 
felt  that  the  presidential  race  had  gone  on 
too  long.  Senator  Goldwater  told  a  Dela- 
ware crowd  that  it  would  be  good  if  "we  coiUd 
change  this  crazy  system  in  this  country 
whereby  we  have  to  campaign  for  months 
and  months  and  months."  The  toll  of  end- 
less intensive  campaigning  on  men  in  their 
mature  years — the  toll  of  little  sleep,  con- 
stant pressure,  sporadic  eating,  incessant 
clamor,  worry,  rush,  irritations — must  be 
enormous. 

And  long  cpmpaigns  are  hard  on  the 
voters.  Most  of  them  make  up  their  minds 
much  earlier  during  the  campaign.  They 
do  not  need  all  this  time  to  come  to  a  verdict. 
What  can  be  done? 

I  ha\e  a  simple  proposal:  Hold  elections 
about  3  weeks  earlier,  around  the  middle  of 
October.  Zealous  candidates  would  proba- 
bly start  their  campaigns  that  much  earlier, 
but  there  Is  a  natural  limit.  August  is  not 
a  good  time  to  begin  open  campaigning  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  people  on  vacation. 
A  mid -October  election  date  would  give 
candidates  about  6  weeks  for  campaigning, 
which  is  more  than  ample.  Party  candidates 
could  be  chosen  in  primaries  or  conventions 
either  during  the  summer  or  during  the 
previous  spring. 

BRITAIN  DOES  IT 

Six  weeks  may  seem  a  short  time  com- 
pared to  our  present  months-long  campaigns, 
but  that  period  of  time  is  enoitgh  to  present 
the  candidates  and  elucidate  the  issues. 
Britain  conducts  its  national  campaigns  In 
a  period  of  3  or  4  weeks,  and  there  are  no 
complaints  that  the  parties  have  been  short 
of  time  to  present  their  platforms  and  en- 
gage each  other  in  debate.  The  shortness 
of  the  actual  campaigns  in  Britain  also  com- 
pels the  parties  and  politicians  to  engage 
in  a  moderate  amount  of  year-round  politi- 
cal activity  and  dispute — which  also  would 
be  beneficial  in  this  country. 

A  shorter  pr".-idciitial  campaign  would 
, a^so  help  straighten  out  the  awkward  sched- 
ules that  new  Presidents  now  face.  Under 
the  present  arrangement,  the  man  who  wins 
tlie  Presidency  does  not  enter  the  White 
House  until  January  20.  This  period  of 
time  was  sensible  In  horse-and-buggy  days, 
but  today  it  subjects  the  Nation  to  a  long 
interim  period  of  confusion  and  delay  while 
we  wait  for  the  lameduck  President  to  fill 
out  his  term. 

Another  dilTiculty  with  our  present  sched- 
uling is  that  the  lameduck  President  must 
deal  with  Congress  during  the  first  part  of 
January  wliile  the  new  House  and  Senate 
are  organizing  and  beginning  to  take  up  their 
business.  The  new  President  does  not  take 
office  and  begin  proposing  specific  measures 
uniil  several  weeks  after  Congress  has  as- 
sembled. 

DECEMBER  1  INAUGURAL 

A  mid-October  election  date  could  help 
on  both  these  problems.  Such  a  date  would 
enable  the  President  to  be  inaugurated  as 
early  as  December  1.  His  inaugural  talk 
could  lay  out  the  broad  design  of  his  ad- 
ministration: he  could  still  have  December 
to  line  up  his  Cabinet  and  other  major  ap- 
pointments and  prepare  the  specifics  of  his 
program.  He  would  then  be  ready  at  the 
beginning  of  January  to  present  his  legisla- 
tive program  to  the  new  Congress.  Gov- 
ernors and  other  executive  officials  in  the 
States  might  also  benefit  from  such  a 
schedule. 

The  weather  Is  a  final  argument  for  such 
a   change.     October    15   is  a   good   time  for 


ending  electioneering  across  the  tier  of 
Northern  States.  After  that  time  the 
weather  turns  colder,  the  days  are  much 
shorter  (especially  with  the  time  change), 
and  campaign  color  and  excitement  seem  to 
decline.  And  considering  the  weather  we 
have  had  at  such  Inaugurals  as  John  F. 
Kennedy's  in  January  1961,  December  1 
would  seem  a  much  more  seasonable  time  for 
the  big  day  in  Washington. 


[From  the  Waterbury   (Conn.)    Sunday  Re- 
publican, Nov.  8,  1964]  ^ 
Agreed,  but  ♦   *   * 

"If  the  presidential  campaign  started  all 
over  again  tomorrow,  there  would  be  mass 
emigration." 

U.S.  Representative  John  S.  Monagan  has 
promised  to  reintroduce  legislation  limiting 
presidential  campaigns  to  00  days,  and  if  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  just  about  made  It 
through  the  last  one  could  Influence  Congress 
Representative  Monagan's  proposal  might 
have  some  chance  of  adoption. 

But  it  is  generally  believed  that  any  con- 
gressional resolution  telling  the  major  par- 
ties what  they  should  do  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  pass,  and  one  that  would  cut  down 
on  their  time  to  try  to  win  votes  would 
meet  strenuous  objection. 

Not  that  Representative  Monagan  hasn't 
got  a  point.  Long  campaigns,  even  In  an 
immense  country  with  50  States  and  nearly 
200  million  people,  can  become  nauseously 
boring,  as  the  recent  presidential  contest 
proved  again.  It  was  one  of  the  least  up- 
lifting national  campaigns  within  memory. 

But  we  suspect  that  the  nominating  con- 
ventions are  not  going  to  be  pushed  closer 
to  election  day  until  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Mon.\gan's  party  and  the  opposition  party 
so  desire.  Perhaps  sooner  or  later  common- 
sense,  voter  outrage,  or  the  hard  bite  of 
campaign  expenses  will  lead  the  major  par- 
ties to  abbreviate  their  quadrennial  efforts. 
In  the  meantime  Representative  Monagan 
will  help  if  he  keeps  raising  the  question. 


[From  the  Ansonia  (Conn.)   Evening  Senti- 
nel. Nov.  3,   1964] 
Shortening  the  Campaigns 

Congressman  Monagan  had  been  the 
author  of  a  bill  in  the  last  session  which 
would  have  limited  the  politicking  period 
to  60  days — as  is  done  in  E;iglai-.d. 

The  Fifth  District  Representative  thinks 
the  lengthy  campaign  just  ending  offers  sub- 
stantial proof  of  the  need  for  some  such 
measure.  The  people  get  wearied  of  ex- 
tended campaigns. 

How  many  have  you  heard  remark:  "I'll 
be  glad  when  its  over." 

And  don't  think  candidates  don't  get 
exhausted,  and  aren't  glad  when  the  hustle 
and  bustle  ends. 

Besides,  perhaps  a  shorter  campaign  would 
mean  less  money  spent  in  the  drives  for 
votes — maybe. 

There's  only  one  drawback — the  Incum- 
bent, whatever  he  does,  and  whenever  he 
does  it,  can  always  get  in  a  few  political  licks, 
and  long  before  the  start  of  the  60-day  pe- 
riod. 

And  the  outs  won't  take  it  lying  down  if 
they  can't  give  tit  for  tat. 


[From  the  News  of  the  World,  Aug.  23,  1961] 

Mr.   Monagan  and  the  Roadblock   Against 

commonsense  in  politics 

(Radio  broadcast  by  Morgan  Beatty) 
For  several  years  now  an  alert  and  enter- 
prising Congressman  from  Connecticut  has 
been  campaigning  his  political  fingers  down 
to  the  quick  for  a  reform  that  90  percent  of 
the  voters  approve. 

John  S.  Monagan  has  been  fighting  for  a 
short  presidential  election  campaign  and  a 
remodeling  of  the  Roman  circuses  •  •  *  called 
national  political  conventions. 
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Tonight  he  has  decided  to  challenge  the 
roadblock  that  has  stopped  him  cold.  He 
mapped  out  a  plan  to  persuade  the  powerful 
Judiciary  Committee  to  spring  his  two  bills 
to  the  House  floor  for  debate  and  action. 
They  provide,  either  by  constitutional 
amendment  or  by  plain  legislation,  to  forbid 
any  candidate  for  President  to  start  cam- 
paigning before  September  the  first  on  elec- 
tion year.  This  would  reduce  the  3  months 
of  hullabaloo  to  60  days.  Sparking  the  Con- 
gressman's decision  is  an  article  appearing 
tomorrow  in  the  current  McCall's  magazine. 
Author:  Robert  W.  Sarnoff.  chairman  of  the 
board.  National  Broadcasting  Co.  Mr.  Sarnoff 
points  out  that  the  present  long  campaign 
was  a  part  of  the  stovepipe  locomotive  era. 
In  that  day  William  Jennings  Bryan  had  to 
huff  and  puff  along  18.000  miles  to  make  600 
speeches  and  reach  only  5  million  voters.  In 
the  last  campaign,  says  Mr.  Sarnoff,  with 
the  help  of  radio  and  TV  both  candidates 
spoke  to  120  million  Americans,  coast  to  coast 
on  four  different  evenings  in  a  mere  4  hours. 
What's  more.  President  Kennedy  has  assured 
the  Nation  he  will  face  his  next  opponent 
if  he  is  renominated  in  the  same  way.  The 
Sarnoff  idea  is.  the  chairmen  of  the  two  po- 
litical parties  should  work  out  an  agreement 
for  a  shorter  campaign  beginning  as  late  as 
mid-September. 

Mr.  MON.AG.AN  wants  to  put  the  force  of  law 
behind  the  idea.  Surveys  show  90  percent 
of  the  people  want  shorter  campaigns.  Mr. 
MoNAGAN  suspects  some  of  the  old-line  pros 
in  both  parties  «  *  *  some  of  whom  date 
back  to  the  stovepipe  locomotive  •  •  • 
oppose  the  short  campaign  because  *  •  •  well, 
some  say  Truman  would  have  lost  in  1948  if 
he  had  had  to  shorten  his  "give  'em  hell" 
campaign.  Maybe  a  Republican  would  want 
extra  time  in  the  next  campaign.  But  the 
pressure  is  on — and  it's  building  toward  a 
modern  and  dignified  appeal  to  the  voters. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Jan.  3, 

1961] 

More  Talk  ot  Campaign  Money 

In  the  wake  of  a  national  election  Con- 
gress invariably  frets  for  a  while  about  the 
high  cost  of  running  for  public  ofHce.  Last 
year  was  no  exception.  The  House  Special 
Committee  To  Investigate  Campaign  Ex- 
penses and  Corrupt  Practices  conducted 
hearings  when  recollections  of  the  biennial 
ordeal  of  the  Representatives  were  still  very 
fresh. 

Judging  by  the  past,  these  lose  their  sting 
rather  rapidly.  Yet  since  there  always  must 
be  hope  for  reform.  It  is  interesting  that 
much  emphasis  was  put  on  shortening  cam- 
paigns. This  would  save  energy,  and  maybe 
it  would  save  money.  Representative  John 
MoNAGAN.  a  Connecticut  Democrat,  spoke  up 
for  his  bill  which  provides  that  no  person 
nominated  more  than  60  days  previous  to  the 
election  shall  run  for  President.  Charles  P. 
Taft,  chairman  of  the  National  Fair  Cam- 
paign Practices  Committee,  said  that  cam- 
paigns are  so  long  that  they  become  boring. 
Maurice  Rosenblatt,  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee for  an  Effective  Congress,  also  favored 
shortening  campaigns,  but  he  emphasized 
that  the  law  should  require  and  enforce 
complete  and  rapid  disclosure  of  all  cam- 
paign contributions.  And  there,  we  believe, 
he  came  closer  to  the  real  need. 

Gov.  Luther  Hodges  of  North  Carolina, 
who  is  to  be  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  the 
Kennedy  administration,  offered  the  opinion 
that  no  legal  length  on  campaigns  is  needed 
since  campaign  managers  avoid  the  satura- 
tion point.  But  he  did  add  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  put  a  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  cam- 
paign expenditures,  since,  as  it  is  now.  the 
expenditures  are  far  too  great  and  put  a 
premium  either  on  wealth  or  dishonesty. 
He  said:  "I  think  stringent  laws  should  gov- 
ern   contributions    and    expenditures." 

The  regulations  now  on  the  books  are  any- 
thing  but   stringent.     The   major   national 


committees  are  held  to  unreallstlcally  low 
limits,  but  the  doors  are  left  wide  open  for 
all  manner  of  unreported  campaign  gifts. 
These  are  all  too  likely  to  come  from  persons 
with  purposes  which  are  anything  but  in  the 
public  interest.  If  money  is  not  to  taint 
democratic  elections,  there  must  be  a  reason- 
able limit  on  the  amount  to  be  used,  and 
there  must  be  full  disclosure  of  Its  sources, 
insofar  as  possible  before  election  day. 

The  necessary  formula  Is  clear  enough, 
yet  Congress  after  Congress  has  shied  away 
from  it.  So  long  as  this  continues,  there  will 
be  a  shadow,  more  or  less  dark,  over  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  all  elected  with 
them. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PATENTS  AND  FOREIGN  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Roudebush]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
several  times  during  the  past  2V2  years, 
I  have  expressed  the  view  that  the  patent 
system,  as  it  presently  exists,  is  a  prime 
source  of  research  and  inventiveness  in 
this  country  and  thus  is  in  great  measure 
responsible  for  the  continued  preemi- 
nence of  the  United  States  in  science  and 
technology.  In  light  of  this  fact,  our 
patent  system  also  plays  a  vital  role  in 
the  transfer  of  that  technology  and 
know-how  to  the  new  and  underdevel- 
oped nations  of  the  world,  and  in  shaping 
our  trade  relations  with  foreign  nations 
in  general. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
always  recognized  and  been  concerned 
with  the  importance  of  patent  protection 
in  the  world  market — a  market  that  is 
composed  of  nations  having  divergent 
laws  and  offering  varying  degrees  of  pro- 
tection to  Americans  who  file  applica- 
tions for  patents  in  those  foreign  nations. 
Nearly  78  years  ago,  in  1887,  this  country 
became  a  signatory  to  a  treaty  that  had 
been  formulated  in  1883  at  the  Conven- 
tion of  Paris  for  the  Protection  of  Indus- 
trial Property.  Today,  more  than  50  na- 
tions adhere  to  this  accord,  which,  al- 
though not  constituting  an  international 
patent  system,  affords  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection to  nationals  of  member  countries 
who,  after  filing  an  application  for  a 
patent  grant  in  their  own  nation,  are 
granted  a  12-month  priority  in  filing  an 
application  for  the  same  patent  in  any 
other  member  nation.  I  have  said,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  mutual  agreement  be- 
tween the  adhering  countries  does  not 
amount  to  an  international  patent  sys- 
tem, because  whatever  rights  a  patentee 
obtains  by  the  patent  grant  of  any  mem- 
ber nation  are  governed  by  the  law  of 
that  country.  And  these  laws  differ 
materially. 

This  treaty  made  at  the  Paris  Conven- 
tion continues  to  be  among  the  greatest 
factors  governing  the  grant  of  an  inter- 
national patent  and  is  made  eflective  in 
this  country  by  title  35,  United  States 
Code,  section  119.    The  convention  met 


again  at  Lisbon  as  recently  as  1958  for 
the  purpose  of  updating  and  revising  the 
treaty,  giving  particular  attention  to  the 
extension  of  the  priority  rights  granted 
applicants  filing  for  patents  to  subse- 
quent filings  of  applications  for  the  same 
patent  after  the  first  has  been  withdrawn 
or  abandoned.  This  most  recent  revision 
was  incorporated  into  section  119  by  a 
law  signed  on  October  3,  1961. 

With  the  emergence  of  the  new  African 
and  Asian  nations  after  World  War  n, 
and  the  continued  existence  of  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  older  countries  whose 
economies  have  not  been  developed  to 
their  fullest.  U.S.  policy  was  and  still  is 
directed  at  aiding  these  countries  to^je- 
come  self-sufficient.  Perhaps  the  most 
effective  means  of  implementing  that 
policy  is  to  encourage  the  transfer  of 
American  technology  and  know-how  to 
these  underdeveloped  nations  by  insur- 
ing firm  protection  of  an  American  pat- 
entee's rights.  These  countries  have 
neither  the  technical  know-how  nor  the 
funds  to  build,  manage,  or  run  the  phys- 
ical plant  required  to  produce  products 
born  of  American  technology.  Thus,  un- 
like the  case  where  a  patent  application 
is  filed  in  an  industrialized  nation  and  the 
production  burden  is  assumed  by  a 
trained  and  self-supporting  licensee,  the 
American  obtaining  a  patent  grant  in  an 
underdeveloped  country  must  usually 
first  supply  the  funds  to  the  foreign  li- 
censee to  build  the  tools  of  production, 
and  then  the  personnel  with  the  requisite 
knowledge  to  first  train  and  later  manage 
the  workers  who  will  be  utilizing  those 
tools. 

Consequently,  aside  from  the  protec- 
tion necessary  to  insure  the  patentee  a' 
reasonable  and  just  return  from  the 
fruits  of  his  genius,  a  substantial  capital 
investment  over  and  above  that  originally 
incurred  in  the  research  and  development 
of  the  product  must  be  guarded.  A  strong 
patent  system,  offering  at  least  as  much 
protection  as  the  one  under  which  indus- 
try has  developed  and  prospered  in  this 
country,  must  take  its  place  high  on  the 
legislative  agenda  of  any  country  that 
desires  the  benefits  of  American  technical 
know-how  and  investment  dollars.  And 
these  benefits  will  have  far-reaching  ef- 
fects on  any  first-developing  or  immature 
economy,  for  the  creation  of  an  industry 
with  its  resulting  reduction  in  depend- 
ence upon  imports  of  the  product  in- 
volved is  a  substantial  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  self-sufficiency  and  increase  in 
standard  of  living. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction,  then,  that 
without  a  patent  system  that  encourages 
free  enterprise  and  insures  the  patent 
owner  that  he  will  receive  a  just  reward 
for  his  inventiveness  and  a  fair  return 
of  profit  on  his  investment  the  econo- 
mies of  these  young  or  underdeveloped 
nations  will  be  slow  to  mature,  and  they 
may  never  see  the  day  w'hen  they  can 
take  their  place  among  the  economically 
self-sufficient  and  free  nations  of  the 
world. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  realized  the 
importance  of  rewarding  and  protecting 
inventiveness,  for  our  Constitution  pro- 
vides for  the  right  of  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  granting  patents.  The  first 
patent  law  was  signed  by  President 
Washington  on  April  10,  1790.    The  Jap- 
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anese  also  recognized  the  value  of  the 
patent  system  as  early  as  1900.  Many 
of  the  less  industrialized  nations  of  the 
world  also  acknowledge  that  a  patent 
system  must  exist  in  their  countries  in 
order  to  stimulate  the  process  of  econom- 
ic development.  In  a  recent  United  Na- 
tions report,  several  less  industrialized 
countries,  responding  to  a  questionnaire 
circulated  among  the  member  nations, 
evaluated  their  respective  patent  sys- 
tems. Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  insert  ex- 
cerpts from  these  evaluations  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks.  The  Republic  of 
Korea  had  the  following  to  say  regard- 
ing its  patent  system: 

Foreign  inventions  and  know-how  are 
considered  to  be  imported  into  this  country 
through  the  existence  of  a  national  patent 
system.  Though  many  foreign  Inventions 
and  know-how  might  have  been  introduced 
to  Korea  under  private  or  personal  contract 
not  through  the  patent  system,  the  patent 
system  has  helped  both  parties  to  invest 
their  properties  in  this  country  with  con- 
fidence that  their  property  could  be  pro- 
tected from  misuse  by  others.' 

Mexico  responded  to  the  questionnaire 
by  evaluating  its  patent  system  in  the 
following  language : 

It  may  be  stated  •  *  *  that  equality  be- 
fore the  law  of  national  and  foreign  inven- 
tors facilitates  the  availability  of  foreign  in- 
ventions and  know-how. = 

The  quoted  passages  reflect  the  gen- 
eral view  of  the  less  industrialized  na- 
tions which  responded  to  this  United 
Nations  questionnaii'e. 

Looking  at  this  problem  from  the  other 
side,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  guar- 
antee of  an  American  patentee's  rights 
in  the  underdeveloped  nations,  thereby 
creating  a  climate  conducive  to  the 
transfer  to  technology  and  the  invest- 
ment of  American  dollars,  tends  to  have 
a  salutary  effect  upon  the  U.S.  position 
in  the  world  marketplace.  The  filing  of 
an  application  for  a  patent  grant  and  the 
subsequent  working  of  the  patent  results 
in  an  immediate  income  flow  to  this 
country,  both  in  tenns  of  the  royalties 
paid  by  the  licensee  and  the  creation  of 
new  export  markets  for  products  neces- 
sary in  the  manufacture  of  and  inti- 
mately related  to  the  patented  article. 
It  has  been  recently  pointed  out  that  in- 
vestment in  underdeveloped  nations  has 
an  immediate  and  substantial  return, 
usually  exceeding  the  capital  outlay. — 
Walter  S.  Salant  et  al.,  "The  United 
States  Balance  of  Payments  in  1968," 
the  Brookings  Institution,  1963,  page  145. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  facts  must  inevita- 
bly lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  with- 
in the  vital  interests  of  the  United  States 
to  insure  that  the  new  and  underdevel- 
oped nations  of  the  world  establish 
strong,  restraint-free  patent  systems  if 
basic  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  to  be  carried 
into  effect.  Clearly,  one  method  of  creat- 
ing this  climate  abroad — a  climate  con- 
ducive to  the  investment  of  American 
know-how  and  dollars — is  to  maintain 
our  own  patent  system  as  it  presently 


'United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Gouncil,  "The  Role  of  Patents  in  the  Trans- 
fer of  Technology  to  Underdeveloped  Coun- 
tries." report  of  the  Secretary-General,  an- 
nexe, p.  8  (1964). 

■Ibid.,  p.  9. 


exists,  for  the  American  patent  system, 
one  of  the  first  of  the  modern  systems, 
has  served  as  an  example  to  other  na- 
tions all  over  the  world,  many  of  which 
have  copied  it  in  both  concept  and  lan- 
guage. Still  another  approach  was  taken 
by  the  Commerce  Department  in  July  of 
1964  when  it  suggested  that  the  President 
form  a  Commission  to  study  and  report 
upon  a  world  patent  system,  a  change  so 
basic  that  it  would  make  uniform  what 
has  traditionally  been  diverse, 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
body  must  closely  follow  the  progress  of 
this  study  and  carefully  examine  the  re- 
port when  it  is  released.  Particular  at- 
tention must  be  given  to  such  questions 
as  the  degree  of  protection  offered  to  an 
American  patentee  by  any  legislation 
stemming  from  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations; the  items,  if  any,  which 
would  be  considered  to  be  unpatentable; 
the  restrictive  provisions  contained  with- 
in any  such  legislation,  particularly  those 
dealing  with  compulsory  licensing;  and 
other  provisions  which  might  seek  to 
change  the  basic  concepts  of  the  Ameri- 
can patent  system  as  it  presently  exists. 
The  potentialities  of  uniform  patent 
legislation  must  be  of  vital  interest  to  my 
colleagues,  for  through  such  a  concept 
this  country  might  well  be  able  to  take 
a  hand  in  shaping  the  protection  given 
to  a  patentee  in  a  foreign  country. 

The  idea  of  a  multinational  patent 
system  is  not  new.  There  presently 
exists,  among  others,  the  African  and 
Malagasy  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation,  which  by  agreement  among 
its  14  nations  in  1962  established  the 
African  and  Malagasy  Industrial  Prop- 
erty Office,  where  patent  applications 
must  be  filed,  and  subscribed  to  a  com- 
mon patent  law.  This  uniform  patent 
legislation  took  effect  in  these  14  African 
countries  in  January  of  1964. 

Another  example  of  potential  accord 
among  several  nations  aiming  at  a  uni- 
form patent  system  is  the  draft  con- 
vention relating  to  a  European  patent 
law,  established  by  the  member  nations 
of  the  Eui-opean  Economic  Community 
in  1962.  The  activities  of  this  conven- 
tion, and  the  draft  legislation  submitted 
by  it,  have  been  followed  with  great  in- 
terest by  organizations  such  as  the  Pat- 
ent, Trademark,  and  Copyright  Foun- 
dation of  George  Washington  University. 
Of  particular  concern,  and  apparently 
as  yet  unanswered,  is  the  question  of  the 
accessibility  of  the  proposed  European 
patent  to  nationals  of  countries  other 
than  those  belonging  to  the  ECC. — See 
"The  Patent,  Trademark,  and  Copyright 
Journal  of  Research  and  Education," 
the  Patent,  Trademark,  and  Copyright 
Foundation  of  the  George  Washington 
University,  volume  6,  No.  4,  1962,  pages 
479-513.  and  volume  7.  No.  3,  1963,  pages 
314-320. 

Obviously,  it  is  too  soon  to  arrive  at 
any  conclusions  regarding  the  work- 
ability of  a  uniform  patent  system,  but 
the  concept  has  created  considerable  in- 
terest in  recent  years  and  must  be  fully 
explored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  remarks  pertaining 
to  the  patent  system  and  our  foreign 
policy  would  be  complete  without  some 
reference  to  the  impact  of  that  system 


upon  the  ever-increasing  problem  of  the 
deficit  in  the  United  States  balance  of 
payments  and  the  threatened  inroad  into 
our  gold  holdings  I  have  previously 
stated  in  these  remarks  that  a  strong 
patent  system  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  with  its  inducement  to  Amer- 
ican investment,  results  in  an  immediate 
income  flow  to  this  Nation  which  exceeds 
the  outlay  of  capital.  It  follows,  then, 
that  such  investment  cannot  have  a 
weakening  effect  upon  our  balance  of 
payments.  But  a  capital  investment  in 
a  European  manufacturing  enterprise, 
with  its  vastly  greater  expenditure  of 
funds,  presents  a  somewhat  different 
problem.  The  conclusion,  however,  is 
the  same — favorable  conditions  for  capi- 
tal investment  in  an  industrialized  so- 
ciety leads  to  a  long-term  reduction  in 
the  deficiiLof  our  balance  of  payments. 

The  E^ookings  Institution  recently 
conducted  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
balance  of  payments  problem,  and,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  an  excerpt 
from  its  report  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks : 

[Our I  estimate  Indicates  that  the  weak- 
ening in  the  balance  of  payments  caused  by 
a  new  flow  of  funds  from  the  United  States 
is  matched  by  the  cumulation  of  annual 
inflows  of  funds  resulting  from  the  original 
investment  somewhat  between  the  fifth  and 
sixth  year  following  the  investment.  By  the 
end  of  the  10th  year,  the  sum  of  inflows  is 
more  than  double  the  original  outflow  and 
the  beneficial  effects  continue  at  a  growing 
rate  thereafter.^ 

It  must  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
maintaining  of  our  patent  system  in  this 
country  as  it  presently  exists — a  proven 
inducement  to  invention  and  productiv- 
ity— also  tends  to  strengthen  the  balance 
of  payments  in  our  favor,  for  at  least  part 
of  the  problem  is  attributable  to  our 
weakening  competitive  position  in  the 
world  marketplace.  Any  basic  change  in 
the  present  structure  of  our  patent  law 
which  would  tend  to  lessen  the  incentives 
for  research,  development,  and  produc- 
tivity must  result  in  the  purchase  of  these 
products  from  countries  where  they  have 
been  developed  and  produced  under  more 
favorable  patent  provisions.  It  naturally 
follows  that  such  a  situation  can  only 
lead  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
imports  into  and  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  exports  from  this  country 
with  a  detrimental  effect  on  our  balance 
of  payments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  our  patent  sys- 
tem is  examined  in  light  of  the  con- 
tributions that  it  has  made,  and  con- 
tinues to  make,  in  developing  this  coun- 
tiT  into  the  strongest,  richest  nation  in 
the  world,  or  the  contributions  that  it 
makes  in  implementing  our  policy  in  re- 
gard to  other  nations  of  the  »'orld.  one 
inescapable  conclusion  must  be  reached : 
Not  only  must  we  avoid  changes  of  any 
consequential  nature  in  the  basic  sys- 
tem, we  must  strive  to  present  it  as  a 
model  for  foreign  countries  to  copy.  In 
this  way  can  basic  U.S.  foreign  policy 
best  be  carried  into  effect  while  at  the 
same  time  adding  materially  to  the  pro- 
ductivity and  growth  of  our  own  Nation. 


■■'  Walter  S.  Salant  et  al.,  "The  U.S.  Balance 
of  Payments  In  1968,"  The  Brookings  Institu- 
tion (1963),  pp.  145-146. 
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THE  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Gall.\gher  I 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day the  President  has  submitted  to  us 
the  outlines  of  his  proposal  on  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  facing  this  session 
of  the  Congress — tlie  foreign  assistance 
proiTr;m.  I  should  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  strong  support 
for  the  foreign  aid  program.  The  Presi- 
dent has  presented  a  sound  and  realistic 
pro^4ram  to  t!ic  American  people.  He  has 
asked  the  Congress  to  accept — for  the 
American  people — the  lightest  burden  for 
foreign  assistance  in  the  history  of  the 
program. 

Less  than  a  year  ago.  the  President  re- 
quested what  was  called  a  barebones 
minimum  for  foreign  aid.  The  Congress 
responded  to  his  request  because  it  was 
a  sensible  one.  His  request  this  year  con- 
tinues the  same  tight  and  careful  plan- 
ning that  characterized  last  years  pro- 
gram. Indeed,  the  present  request  is 
even  smaller  than  last  year's. 

This  minimum  request  is  based  on  a 
simple,  realistic  approach — we  are  not 
asked  to  do  all  that  we  could  do  with  our 
abundant  material  and  human  resources. 
Neither  are  we  asked  to  do  all  that  the 
recipient  nations  have  requested.  Rather, 
we  are  asked  to  support  only  that  assist- 
ance which  can  be  effectively  utilized.  I 
know  of  no  sounder  approach  to  our  for- 
eign aid  program. 

The  Prcsidouts  request  for  a  mhii- 
mum  forei  ',n  aid  program  does  not  mciLU 
thr.t,  the  chulientie  before  us  has  in  any 
way  diininithed  or  that  we  are  less  dedi- 
cated to  the  pursuit  of  our  ohjectives.  On 
the  cor.tirii" — the  tasi:  before  us  is  as 
difllcuU  ar,  ever.  The  past  year  has  wit- 
nessed oniincus  de\clopments  as  well  as 
marked  successes.  If  some  coimtrles 
ha\o  moved  closer  to  self-sustaining 
growth,  others  are  still  in  a  situation  in 
which  population  growth  outstrips  eco- 
nomic growth.  If  our  Communist  an- 
tagonists have  appeared  to  be  divided 
among  themselves,  they  are  still  united 
in  their  goal  of  subverting  our  effort  to 
develop  a  world  of  free  and  progressive 
nations.  To  our  friends  and  enemies 
alike,  it  sliould  be  clear  that  the  Presi- 
dent in  h:s  message  rededicates  our 
determination  to  pursue,  firmly  and 
wisely,  the  objectives  of  our  foreign  aid 
program. 

He  has  pledred  anew  our  commitment 
to  safeguard  our  national  interest  by 
strenathenin?  the  free  world  economical- 
ly and  militarily. 

He  has  pledsed  anew  our  commitment 
to  work  toward  a  stable  world  order  in 
which  all  nations  can  enjoy  political  in- 
yjdependence  and  freedom. 

He  has  pledged  anew  our  commitment 
to  that  fight  which  he  mentioned  in  his 
first  address  to  Con^^rcss  in  a  joint  ses- 
sion— our  fight  against  poverty  and  mis- 
ery, ignorance,  and  disease. 

Perhaps  we  do  not  need  to  be  re- 
minded so  much  about  why  we  have  a 
foreign  aid  program  as  much  as  we  need 
to  be  reminded  of  how  these  purposes  are 
to  be  accomplished. 


First,  we  realize  no  Ijng-range  effort 
of  economic  and  social  development  can 
succeed  unless  the  nations  involved  have 
political  and  military  security.  There- 
fore, we  ha\e  our  program  of  military 
and  supporting  assistance.  I  know  we 
all  understand  the  need  for  this  program, 
and  I  need  not  dwell  on  it.  But  I  do 
want  to  underline  the  President's  state- 
ment that  this  iyyo  of  a.ssistance  is  high- 
ly concentrated  in  a  few  countries  and 
that  most  of  it  goes  to  those  peoples 
facing  the  gravest  threat  of  Communist 
subversion.  I  know  we  all  would  like  to 
wish  away  problems  in  southeast  Asia 
and  elsewhere,  but  we  must  face  the 
v.'orld  as  it  is — not  as  we  wish  it  to  be. 
If  these  countries  cause  us  frustration  to- 
day, we  should  remember  that  in  other 
countries  at  other  times  our  assistance 
has  not  been  in  vain.  And,  given  a  firm 
resolve,  we  need  not  fail  in  these  critical 
areas  today. 

Second,  we  should  realize  that  our 
economic  aid  is  concentrated  in  a  few 
countries  that  are  making  a  considerable 
self-help  effort.  If  our  aid  program  is  to 
succeed,  it  mu.st  be  joined  by  an  eager  re- 
ceptiveness  on  the  part  of  those  countries 
we  are  aiding.  We  seek  to  help  those 
who  demonstrate  the  willingness  and 
caiJacity  to  help  themselves. 

For  this  reason  we  have  chosen  to  make 
a  major  effort  in  seven  countries.  Tlie 
President's  message  reveals  that,  in  next 
years  pvogvam,  over  two-thirds  of  our 
development  assistance  will  go  to  these 
countries.  They  all  provide  leadership 
In  their  are5\s  of  the  world.  They  con- 
tain a  sizable  portion  of  all  the  people 
reached  by  our  aid  program.  These  ai*e 
certainly  important  considerations  but 
the  fundamental  reason  for  our  assist- 
ance is  the  strong  self-help  effort  which 
they  have  all  demonstrated. 

Furthermore,  we  not  only  seek  to  assist 
these  countries  helping  themselves,  but 
we  spek  to  assist  them  to  reach  the  level 
of  a  self-sustaining  economy  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  American  people  cannot 
be  expected  to  provide  aid  endles.sly. 
Fortunately  the  number  of  countries 
where  our  aid  is  necessary  should  con- 
tinue to  decline.  Alt'nough  Taiwan  is  the 
shining  example  today  of  countries 
reaching  a  self-sustaining  level.  Greece, 
the  Philippines,  and  Israel — to  men- 
tion several — will  soon  reach  that  stage. 
Many  other  countries  are  approaching 
the  stage  of  development  when  they  will 
no  longer  require  soft  loans  or  grant 
assistance  from  us.  Taiwan's  emergence 
marks  an  inaportant  landmark  in  our  aid 
program.  Until  now,  our  successes  have- 
been  related  to  Europe  and  Japan.  Now 
we  begin  to  see  the  fruits  of  our  efforts  in 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

A  third  aspect  of  our  aid  program  is 
the  effort  to  increase  assi-stance  on  a 
multilateral  basis.  "We  all  realize  that 
our  aid  efforts  will  be  successful  in  large 
m.easxn-e  only  if  the  free  world  unites  in 
the  great  challenge  before  us.  We  must 
step  up  oiu"  efforts  to  encourage  other 
free  world  donors  and  international  or- 
ganizations to  increase  their  participa- 
tion. As  the  total  commitment  increases, 
the  need  for  better  multilateral  coordina- 
tion will  become  greater.  It  is  satisfying 
to  know  that  steady  progress  is  being 


made  in  this  direction,  but  much  remains 
to  be  done.  The  President  has  indicated 
he  intends  to  continue  to  seek  improved 
multilateral  coordination.  I  am  certain 
that  we  all  encourage  his  efforts. 

Finally,  the  objectives  of  our  aid  pro- 
gram can  be  accomplished  only  when 
the  wholehearted  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  enlisted  and  the  vast 
reservoir  of  talent  which  they  possess 
is  utilized.  The  President's  message 
clearly  emphasizes  the  important  role 
which  private  citizens  and  institutions 
must  play  in  our  aid  program.  To  me 
there  is  no  more  encouraging  develop- 
ment than  the  increasing  numbers  of 
private  citizens  and  institutions  that  are 
taking  part  in  this  great  adventure.  The 
list  continues  to  grow — not  only  our 
great  universities,  but  labor  unions,  co- 
operatives, business  executives — to  men- 
tion but  a  few — are  among  representa- 
tives of  the  private  sphere  that  are  par- 
ticipating in  oversea  projects.  Another 
outstanding  development  is  the  success 
of  the  partners  for  the  Alliance  program. 
One-half  of  our  States  have  joined  in 
partnership  with  various  regional  sec- 
tions of  Latin  America  so  that  the  Alli- 
ance can  draw  closer  to  a  people-to- 
pcoplc  level.  Our  aid  program  must 
continue  to  emphasize  this  human 
dimension,  for  in  essence,  the  program 
is  a  people-to-people  effort. 

I  have  stressed  the  primary  means  by 
which  the  objectives  of  our  aid  program 
must  be  pursued — securing  internal 
security  and  freedom;  helping  those  who 
help  themselves:  increasing  multilateral 
aid  efforts:  and  utilizing  the  resources  of 
the  private  citizenry.  None  of  these,  or 
other  meaiLs  whicli  I  have  not  mentioned 
today,  can  be  effective  alone.  They  all 
must  be  employed  with  considerable 
effort  if  we  are  to  achieve  our  purposes. 
The  President's  message  has  placed 
proper  emphasis  on  all  of  them  and — I 
trust — so  will  the  Congress. 

President  Johnson  has  been  honest 
with  tlie  Con^res';.  He  has  presented 
a  minimum  request.  His  message  as- 
sures us  that  next  year's  aid  program 
will  be  sound  and  realistic.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Congress  will  justify  the  faith 
the  President  has  shown  in  us.  I  urge 
you  to  give  full  support  to  his  foreign  aid 
program. 


January  1/4, 1065 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to      J 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive   program    and    any    special   orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  P.MM.'VN,  for  15  minutes,  today: 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  5  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  MoNACAN,  for  15  minutes,  today: 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson),  for  15  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day, January  18;  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  RouDEBUsH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson)  ,  for  30  minutes,  today;  and 


to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  CooLEY  *at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  60  minutes,  on  Tuesday,  Janu- 
ary 19;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Ottinger,  for  60  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day. January  13. 

Mr.  Gallagher  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kee),  for  10  minutes,  today;  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  lomnrks  in  the  CoNCKEr.siONAL 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

r^r.  BuPKE  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

^The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneou.s  matter:) 

Mr.  Camehon  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  two  instances. 


other  U.S.  district  courts  now  have.";  to 
the  Committee  on  tlic  Judiciary. 

3.=)5.  A  lettpr  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative onice  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A 
bill  to  r.mcnd  section  376  of  title  28,  United 
States  Cede.";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

35G.  A  letter  fiom  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
enil  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  for  the  calendar  year  1964  on  posi- 
tions in  grades  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
in  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  pur- 
suant to  section  503  of  70  Stat.  762;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 


Mr, 


ADJOURNMENT 
KEE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 


the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m.) ,  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed imtil  Monday,  January  18,  1965, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

350.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  tiie  United  Stitcs,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
a  letter  dated  January  8,  19C5,  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency  relative  to  contemplated 
construction  of  the  George  Washington 
Memorial  Parkway  and  a  north-central  free- 
w;.v,  pursuant  to  section  204(b)(2)  of  the 
Nationnl  Capit.J. Transportation  Act  of  1960; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bii. 

351.  A  letter  from  the  Steptoe  &  Johnson, 
atiorneys,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
of  the  Georgetown  Barge,  Dock,  Elevator 
&  Railway  Co.  for  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1964,  pursuant  to  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved Septembf-r  26,  1808:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

352.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  unnecessary  costs  incurred  in  the 
procurement  of  radar  components  and  re- 
lated parts;  Department  of  the  Navy;  to  the 
Comm.ittee  on  Government  Operations. 

353.  A  letter  from  the  General  Manager, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  actions  taken  during  the 
calendar  year  ended  December  31,  1964,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  85-804  and  Federal 
Procurement  Regulations  1-17.000;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

354.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A 
bill  to  provide  the  same  life  tenure  and  re- 
tirement rights  for  judges  hereafter  ap- 
pointed to  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Puerto  Rico  as  the  judges  of  all 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.R.  2776.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ASHMORE: 

H.R.  2777.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  in- 
scription in  the  courtroom  in  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  Building  of  the  phrase  "In  God 
We  Trust";  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  ^L'•.BATTIN: 

H.R.  2778.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bighorn  Canyon  National 
Recreation  Area,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

H.R.  2779.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
\v-herebv  the  Federal  Government  may  guar- 
antee bonds  issued  by  States  and  municipali- 
ties in  carrying  out  construction  programs 
for  certain  public  sanitary  facilities;  to  the 
Committee   on  Banking   and   Currency. 

Ii.R.  2780.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers' excise  tax  on  passenger  automobiles 
and  trucks;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  2781.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  the  income  tax  for  contributions 
niPde  to  institutions  of  higher  learning  by 
individuals  who  pay  tuition  and  fees  to  such 
institutions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  2782.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
aircraft  may  travel  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  without  requiring  the 
owners  or  operators  thereof  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  for  extra  compensation  paid 
customs  officers  and  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2783.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amotmt 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  without  de- 
ductions from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2784.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  ovitside  income  which  a  widow  with  minor 
children  may  earn  without  suffering  deduc- 
tions from  the  benefits  to  which  she  is 
entitled  under  such  title;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  2785.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  system  to 
increase  benefits,  improve  the  actuarial 
status  of  the  disability  insurance  trust  fund, 
•and  extend  coverage,  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  additional  Federal 
financial  participation  in  the  Federal-State 
public  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  CAMERON: 
H.R.  2786.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
Presidr^nt  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BvMr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  2737.  A  bill  relating  to  the  salaries 
of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN : 
H.R.  2788.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  fuU 
benefits  (when  based  upon  attainment  of 
retirement  age)  will  be  payable  to  men  at 
age  63  and  to  women  at  age  60;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2789.  A  bill  to  increase  benefits  un- 
der the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
abilitv  insurance  system,  to  provide  child's 
insxirance  benefits  beyond  age  18  while  in 
school,  to  provide  widow's  benefits  at  age 
60  on  a  reduced  basis,  to  provide  benefits 
for  certain  individuals  not  otherwise  eligible 
at  age  72.  to  improve  the  actuarial  status 
of  the  trust  funds,  to  extend  coverage,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means.  .,     ,  ..i. 

HR.  2790.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of    outside    earnings    permitted    each    year 
without  deductions  from  benefits  thereunder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
BvMr.  CONTE: 
H  R  2791    A  bill   to   authorize  the  retire- 
rao.-;'t  on  full  annuitv  after  30  years  of  service 
of   emplovees   subiect   to   the    Civil   Service 
Retirement  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
BvMr.  CORBETT: 
H  R.  2792.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  CORMAN: 
H  R.  2793.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Cop3Tight 
Act  bv  repealing  the  jukebox  exemption,  and 
for  ether  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  CURTIS: 
K  R  2794.  A  bill  to  provide  for  declaratory 
judgment  procedures  in  cases  involving  re- 
fusal of  witnesses  to  testify  or  produce  papers 
b°fore  congressional  committees,  and  for 
otl-er  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R  2975.  A  bill  to  amend  section  104  of 
t'^e  Revised  Statutes,  with  respect  to  con- 
tcm.nt  citations  in  the  case  of  witnesses  be- 
fore congressional  committees,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  2796.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
proceeds  of  life  insurance  contracts  trans- 
ferred for  a  valuable  consideration  to  certain 
persons  shall  not  be  subject  to  income  tax- 
ation: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  2797.  A  till  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  prevent  duplication 
of  benefits  basied  on  disability  in  cases  where 
the  disabled  individual  receives  workmen's 
CDmpensation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS : 
H.R.  2798.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States   Code,    to   provide   a    new    system   of 
overtime  compensation  for  postal  field  serv- 
ice   employees,    to    eliminat'e    compensatory 
time    In    the    postal    field    service,    and    for 
other  purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DELANEY : 
H.R.  2799.  A  bill  to  amend  section  165  of 
the    Internal    Revenue    Code    of    1954    with 
respect   to   the   taxable   year  for   deducting 
losses  sustained  by  reason  of  the  seizure  of 
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property  by  a  foreign  government:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DENTON : 
H.R.2800.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  administration  of  the  Lincoln 
Trial  Memorial  Parkway  in  the  States  of  Ken- 
tucky. Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.2801.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
sinking  fund  to  be  used  to  reduce  the  na- 
tional debt:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

H  R.  2802.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
H.R.  2803.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  prohibit  the  dis- 
crimination in  employment  against  indi- 
viduals on  account  of  their  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  2804.  A  bill  to  provide  that  primary 
elections  and  rmioff  primary  elections  for 
nomination  of  candidates  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  held  on  the  same 
day  throughout  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  2805.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro^ 
curement  and  installation  of  mechanism  for 
recording  and  counting  votes  in  the  House 
of  Representatives:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

H.R.  2806.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  regulating  the  manufacture,  com- 
pounding, processing,  distribution,  and  pos- 
session of  habit-forming  barbiturate  and 
amphetamine  drugs:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  2807.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  support  orders  in  certain  State  and 
Federal  courts,  and  to  make  It  a  crime  to 
move  or  travel  in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce to  avoid  compliance  with  such  orders; 
to  the  Committee  on  'the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2808.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tiie  greater 
protection  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2809.  A  bill  to"  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  500-bed  general  medical  and 
surgical  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
at  or  near  Evansville.  Ind.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans"  Affairs. 

H.R.  2810.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  an  individual 
to  waive  his  right  to  receive  benefits  there- 
under in  order  to  preserve  his  right  to  re- 
ceive benefits  under  other  laws;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2811.  A  bill  to  amend  title  X  and  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  prohibit  any 
Sti^te  from  imposing  a  lien  on  a  blind  in- 
dividual's property  f.s  a  condition  of  aid  or 
assistance  thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2812.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  income  which  a  blind  individual 
may  earn  without  suffering  deductions  from 
his  or  her  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  biNGELL: 
H.R.  2813.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and  on 
parts  and  accessories,  and  to  reduce  the  man- 
ufacturers excise  tax  on  trucks  and  buses  to 
5  percent:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DOWDY : 
H.R  2814.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  PINO : 
HR.2815.  A  bill  to  amend  section  610  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 


furnishing  of  hospital  care  at  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities  for  Gold  Star  Mothers: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

H.R.  2816.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive study  and  investigation  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  present  system  of  compulsory 
military  training  under  the  University  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  2817.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  to  commemorate  the  1,000th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Poland:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  2818.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  maximum  amount  of  insurance 
coverage  for  bank  deposits  and  savings  and 
loan  accounts,  to  protect  further  the  safety 
and  liquidity  of  insured  institutions,  to 
.strengthen  safeguards  against  conflicts  of 
interest,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H  R.  2819.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  more  equitable 
procedures  for  the  relocation  of  persons  dis- 
placed from  their  homes  or  places  of  busi- 
ness by  urban  renewal  projects,  to  increase 
the  amount  of  the  relocation  pay^ients  au- 
thorized to  be  made  to  such  persons,  and 
for  other  purposes  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  2820.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  obtain- 
ing of  employment  bv  older  workers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Eciucation  and  Labor. 

H.R.  2821.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  by  providing  a 
2-year  presumptive  period  of  service  con- 
nection fcr  malignant  tumors  ( cancer  i 
which  develop  within  2  years  from  the  date 
of  separr.tion  from  active  service:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Vei'^rans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2822.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  by  providing  a 
2-year  presumptive  period  of  service  con- 
nection for  the  psychoses  which  develop  with- 
in 2  years  from  the  date  of  separation  from 
the  service:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  2823.  A  bill  to  increase,  in  the  case 
of  children  who  are  attending  school,  from 
18  to  21  years  the  age  until  which  child's 
insurance  benefits  may  be  received  inider 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2824.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  provi- 
slon.s  which  reduce  the  old-age  or  wife's  in- 
surance benefits  of  a  woman  becoming  en- 
titled to  such  benefits  before  she  attains  age 
65;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2825.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  income  tax  purposes  of  certain  expenses 
incurred  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  education 
of  a  dependent:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  2826.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  from  $1,200 
to  83.600  the  amount  of  outside  earnings  per- 
mitted each  year  without  deductions  from 
benefits  thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2827.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  monthly 
benefits  based  on  age  may  be  paid  at  age  55 
rather  than  only  at  age  62  (subject  to  the 
existing  actuarial  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
such  benefits  in  certain  cases):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2828.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  62  to  55 
the  age  at  which  a  woman  otherwise  quali- 
fied may  become  entitled  to  widow's  insur- 
ance benefits:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means, 


By  Mr.  FOLEY : 


H.R.  2829.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Manson  unit,  Chelan  division, 
Chief  Joseph  Dam  project,  Washington,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  2830.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  88- 
573,  to  permit  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration to  expend  certain  appropriated  funds 
for  recreational  development;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  2831.  A   bill    to   authorize    the   Secre- 
-tary  of  Commerce  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  of  certain  futtu-e  highway   needs;   to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GURNEY: 
H.R.  2832.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  prohibit 
assistance    to    any    country    which    fails    to 
provide    adequate    protection    for    property 
of  the  United  States  in  such  country;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana: 
H.R.  2833.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale, 
without  regard  to  the  6-month  waiting  pe- 
riod prescribed,  of  zinc  proposed  to  be  dis- 
posed of  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Crit- 
ical Materials  Stock  Piling  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 
H.R.  2834.  A  bill  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  participation  in  the  Federal  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program 
for  individuals  who  are  opposed  to  partici- 
pation in  such  program  on  grounds  of  con- 
science or  religious  belief;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah: 
H.R.  2835.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $2,400  tlie 
annual  amount  individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deductions  from  the 
insurance  benefits  payable  to  them  under 
such  title:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD : 
H.R.  2836.  A   bill   to  amend   the   coastwise 
laws,  protect  the  balance  of  payments,  and 
to  further  protect  the  traveling  public  and 
for   other    purposes:    to    the    Committee   on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  McCULLOCH : 
H.R.  2837.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  special 
fourth-class  postage  rates  to  certain  train- 
ing cards  designed  for  use  in,  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with,  classroom  instruction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
B;-  Mr.  LOVE : 
H.R.  2838.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  special 
fourth-class  postage  rates  to  certain  training 
cards  designed  for  uses  in,  or  in  conjunction 
with,  classroom  instruction;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  2839.  A   bill   to  eliminate  cumulative 
voting  of  shares  of  stock  in  the  election  of 
directors    of    national    banking    associations 
unless  provided  for  in  the  articles  of  asso- 
ciation;   to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.McFALL: 
H.R.  2840.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Auburn-Folsom  South  unit, 
American  River  division.  Central  Valley  Proj- 
ect, California,  under  Federal  reclamation 
laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R.  2841.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  retirement  by 
all  persons  in  the  United  States  at  the  age 
of  60  years  with  benefits  that  will  assure  full 
participation  by  elderly  persons  generally  in 
prevailing  national   standards  of   living,  to 
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provide  like  benefits  for  disabled  persons, 
and  to  provide  benefits  for  certain  female 
heads  of  familiies  and  for  certain  children; 
and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  this  system  of  social  security 
by  an  equitable  gross  Income  tax;  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.R.  2842.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
3,  1899,  to  authorize  the  United  States  to 
recover  by  civil  action  the  cost  of  removing 
certain  obstructions  from  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.  2843.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  2844.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
26,    1954,    to   establish    a   National   Advisory 
Council  on  Education;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education   and  Labor. 

H.R.  2845.  A  bill  to  designate  a  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  in  Bedford,  Mass.,  as 
the  Edith  Kourse  Rogers  Memorial  Veterans' 
Hospital:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  2846.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  establish  a  national  system  of 
minimum  retirement  payments  for  all  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  indlvidals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.PIRNIE: 
H.R.  2847.  A  bill  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain  production,  to  establish  a  cropland  re- 
tirement program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Bv  Mr.  POWELL : 
H.R.  2848.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  815, 
81st  Coneress,  with  respect  to  the  construc- 
tion of  school  facilities  for  children  in  Puerto 
Rico,    Wake    Island,    Guam,    or    the    Virgin 
Islands  for  whom  local  educational  agencies 
are  unable  to  provide  education:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  2849.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medi- 
cal and  ho.'^pltal  care  of  the  aged  through  a 
system  of  voluntary  health  Insurance,  and  for 
other  purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  RODINO : 
H.R.  2850.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  2851.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  SICKLES : 
H.R.  2852.  A   bill   to    strengthen    and    Im- 
prove  educational   quality   and   educational 
opportunities  in  the  Nation's  elementary  and 
secondary    schools:    to    the    Committee    on 
Education  and  Labor. 
BvMr.  STEED: 
H.R.  2853.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17,  United 
States  Code,  with  relation  to  the  fees  to  be 
charged:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.TALCOTT: 
H.R.  2854.  A  bill  to  improve  the  1965  cotton 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  2855.  A  bill  to  expand  the  market  for 
cotton,  to  assist  in  the  orderly  marketing  of 
cotton,  to  strengthen  the  cotton  Industry  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.TENZER: 
H.R.  2856.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  UDALL : 
H.R.  2857.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade  cen- 
sus of  population,  unemployment,  and  hous- 
ing In  years  1966  and  1975  and  every  10  years 


thereafter;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 

H.R.  2858.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debt  service  construction  charges, 
and  increased  operation  and  maintenance 
charges  when  Irrigable  lands  are  taken  for 
nonagrlcultural  uses  under  Federal  pro- 
grams: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 

H.R.  2859.  A  bill  to  provide  aid  to  States  for 
educational  purposes  only;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

H.R.  2860.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  authorize  additional  funds  to  be 
available   exclusively   for   disaster   loans;    to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 

H.R.  2861.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  authorize  additional  funds  to  be 
available    exclusively  for   disaster   loans;    to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 

H.J.  Res.  194.  Joint  resolution  grajatlng  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
negotiate  and  enter  into  a  compact  to  estab- 
lish a  multistate  authority  to  construct  and 
operate  a  passenger  rail  transportation  sys- 
tem within  the  area  of  such  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 

H.J.  Res.  195.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  promulgate  special  regvilations  for 
the  period  of  the  American  Legion  National 
Convention  of  1966,  to  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  to  authorize  the  granting  of  cer- 
tain permits  to  the  American  Legion  1966 
Convention  Corp.  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
on  the  occasion  of  such  convention,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.   BERRY: 

H.J.  Res.  196.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  pertaining  to  the  offering  of 
prayers  in  public  schools  and  other  public 
places  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

H.J.  Res.  197.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  appor- 
tion one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors 
other  than  population;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

H.J.  Res.  198.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  transmission  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  the  legislative  and  appropriations  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  of  certain  material  relat- 
ing to  General  Accounting  Office  reports;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.CORMAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  101.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  on  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  102.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 

H.  Con.  Res.  103.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  article  on  the  elimU 
nation  of  racial  discrimination  submitted  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
by  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  104.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing   a    Joint    Committ^'e    on    Intelli- 
gence Matters;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  105.  Concurrent  resolution   to 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
urge  certain  actions  in  behalf  of  Lithuania. 
Estonia,  and  Latvia;    to  the   Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
H.  Con.  Res.  106.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  Instruct  the  U.S.  mission  to 
the  United  Nations  to  bring  the  Baltic  States 
question  before  that  body  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops 
from  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia;  the  re- 
turn of  exiles  from  these  nations  from  slave 
labor  camps  in  the  Soviet  Union;  and  the 
conduct  of  free  elections  In  these  nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  107.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  procecutlons  for  war  crimes  In  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  108.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  persecution  by  the  Soviet  Union  of 
persons  because  of  their  religion;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROUSH : 
H.  Con.  Res.  109.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  U.S.  support  of  the  provisions  of  ar- 
ticle 19  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
relating  to  member  nations  In  arrears  In  the 
payment  of  their  financial  contributions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SIKES : 
H.  Con.  Res.  110.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
H.  Res.  115.  Resolution    creating    a    select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organization  and  procedures  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.DINGELL: 
H.  Res.  116.  Resolution    creating    a    nonleg- 
Islatlve  select  committee  to  conduct  an  inves- 
tigation and  study  of  the  aged  and  aging;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.  Res".  117.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H.  Res.  118.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  Investigation  and  study 
of  all  matters  relating  to  procurement  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  personnel  of  such  De- 
partment, laws  administered  by  such  Depart- 
ment, use  of  funds  by  such  Department,  and 
scientific  research  in  support  of  the  armed 
services:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  119.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
further  expenses  of  the  Investigation  and 
study  authorized  by  House  Resolution  118: 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

BvMr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  2862.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Enrico 
Carlesi:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2863.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ruy  Keen 
Ng:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  2864.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Loh  Sze 
Chlng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Bv  Mr.  BHADEMAS: 

H.R.  2865.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Cmdr. 
Henry  P.  Krienl-e  and  others;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2830.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.<^.  Au- 
brey John  Lewis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Ev  Mr.  CAREY: 

H.R.  2867.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joo  Yung 
S'.iang  1  .-;lso  known  as  Sing  Yung  Shang  and 
Sin3  Yang',;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

R.R.  28G8.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mohamed 
Ahmed  Mohamed:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judici;  ry. 

BvMr.CHELF: 

H.R.  23G9.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
R.  Bl.ick  ard  Rebecca  T.  Black;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  .Mr.  CONTE : 

K.R.  2870.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Eve- 
lina Pcrsello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jtidi- 

'  ciarv. 

BvMr.  DADDARIO: 
H.R.2'871.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Dorota 
Zytk.-.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
__HR.2872.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ca- 
'"milla   Incorvaia   Todaro;    to   the   Committee 
on  tlie  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2?73.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
ForUni  Saniopietro  and  his  wile,  Annita 
L->mb:.rdi  Santopietro,  and  their  children. 
Gii:s?irniiia  ForUni  Santopietro,  Rosa  For- 
lir.i  Sr.ntopietro.  ••^■.nd  Giovanni  Forlini  Santo- 
pietro; to  the  Ccnimittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2874.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pcm- 
pevo  B.  Montemr.yor  and  Mrs.  Angeles  P. 
Mcntcmayor:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2875.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martin 
Ger-'.d  Freedinan:  to  the  Coir.mittee  on  the 
Juciiciarv. 

H  R.  2S7S.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kam  Wah 
V.'ong:  to  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2577.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Vin- 
cenza  Marino  and  Fortunate  Marino;  to  the 
Committee  en  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2878.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 

Zocco;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2879.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Joyce 

Louise   Palmer;    to    the    Committee   on    the 

Ji;di.?iary. 

H.R.  2880.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Green 
Manor  Construction  Co.,  Inc.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  DENTON: 
H.R.2'?31.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
A.  Grabert:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciiiry. 

BvMr.  DOW: 
H.R.  2882.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demir  Alp 
Barker.  Mufide  Barker,  and  All  Halim  Barker; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.    2883.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Miss 
Teodora  Guillamon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BvMr.FARBSTElN: 
H.R.    2884.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Hooshang  Behroozi:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2885.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Irena 
Romkowska  Pol;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BvMr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  2886.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vladimira 
Saveri;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2887.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chen  Chin 
Wu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  GURNEY: 
H.R.  2888.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Sabas 
Murillo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.R.  2889.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aharon 
Zavdi;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  2890.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helen  H. 
Charles;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HR  2891.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leslie  L. 
Clarke  and  his  wife  Una  S.  Clarke  (nee 
TomliuEon);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2892.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonina 
Jlandracchia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ^  _     ^  , 

H.R.  2893.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rachel 
Ben-Shalcm;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarv. 

k"r.  2894.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Josephine  Giron;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.2S95.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
tlie  DiCuia  family;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

H.A.  2896.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ciacomo 
Impastato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

h!r.2897.  A  bill  f^-r  the  relief  of  Mr.s. 
Aranka  Mlinko;  to  the  Coirmiittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  KEOCH : 
K.R.  2898.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Venovla 
Anthony;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  KING  of  Utah : 
H.R.  2899.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Genevieve  Olsen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  0■H.^RA  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  2900.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George, 
Danae,  and  Maria  Kerassoglou;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2901.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stavros 
P.  Tourlls:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarv. 

H.R.  2902.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  loannis 
Petrcpculos:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judicia'-v. 

H.R.  2903.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sotirlos 
and  EugLniia  Salapatas:  Ge.irge  and  Pipina 
Salnpatas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2904.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
Pergamalis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2905.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Efsthathia 
Pi'padoliopoulou;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  2906.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lily 
Ning    Sheehan;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciarv. 

BvMr.  McF  ALL: 
H.R.  2907.  A  bill  for  the  re'ief  of  Jimmie 
Kazu  Uyemtu-a  and  others;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary-. 

BvMr.  McGRATH: 
H.R.  2008.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rev.  Shoyu 
Hanayama  and  family:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarv. 

EvMr.MATHIAS: 
H.R.  2909.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rear  Adm. 
Arthtir  A.  Ageton,  U.S.  Navy,  retired;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2910.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Isa  Shihadi;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

ByMr.MULTER: 
H.R.  2911.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Annur.:ata  Angiuli;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BvMr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  2912.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Miss 
Eugenia  Elizabeth  Rosenberg;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  PIRNIE : 
H.R.  2913.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Lt 
Thomas  A.   Farrell,  U.S.   Navy,   and   others; 
to  the   Committfe   on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  FOLANCO-ABREU: 
H.R.  2914.  A   bill    for    the   relief  of   Pedro 
Irizzary   Guido;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

BvMr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  2915.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosano 
Mannino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  2916.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glovanno 
Restivo;  to  tlic  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2917.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmela 
Fountana;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2918.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosario 
Zangri;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Kli.  2919.  A  bill  for  tiic  relief  of  Mrs.  Lucy 
Eleanor  Vv'lckfield  Dcnhert;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2920.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Brussel 
Folder;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2921.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Paul  M.  Bissessar;  to  the  Committee 
on  the-  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REIFEL: 

H.R.  2922.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Darlyne 
Mario  Cecile  Every;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Jiidiciary. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.R.  2023.  A  bill  for  the.  relief  of  Mrs. 
V:.r.'-ha  H.  Patel;   to  the  Committee  on  A^e 

Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  2924.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of   Outlet 
Stores,  Inc.;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
fi  i  c  * '""'  V 

IJv  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York : 
H.R.  2923.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Tuva  Berger  and  Miss  Ester  Berger;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  2926.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Efstaliia 
Giannos:  to  ihe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  2927.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Jacob 
Jambor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  2928.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Tien 
Shou  (Terrence)   Kao;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Ji'.diciory. 

H.R.  2929.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Rita 
Castillo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.UDALL: 
H.R.  2930.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eduardo 
B.  Saplgao;    to  the   Committee  on   the  Ju- 
diciary. ,      ^    ,, 

H  R  2931.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Sally  Annette  Solano;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  judiciary.  ,  ^.u     ,     m 

H  R  2932.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles  E. 
Gardiner  and  others;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  ,     ,  ,,,       ,  t 

HR  2933.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Jal 
Sung;    to  the   Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  2934.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Chun 
Wu  Dea  and  her  children.  Suey  Son  Dea,  Fung 
Hay  Dea,  and  Fung  Mo  Dea;  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciirv. 
By  Mr.  WATTS: 

H  R  •''935  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joa- 
quin   M^rida;    to    the    Committee    on    the 

judiciary.  ,•  *    „f    nr 

HR  2936.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 

Theresa  Directo  Cachuela;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H  R.  2937.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Agnes 

Geidi;   to  the   Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  2938.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Przemy- 

slaw  Marianski;    to   the   Committee   on  the 

Judiciary.  ,,       ii« 

H  R  2939.  A  bill  for  the  relief..of  Manojlo 
Vrzich;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  2940    A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Sister 
Myrlam   (M.irta  Krzyzowska);   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
72  Tho  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner,  Avon  Pr.rk,  Fla.,  requesting 
Congress  to  create  a  standing  committee  on 
reports  to  Congress  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  investigate  accusations  of  waste  ana 
inefficiencv  that  are  being  made;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


The  Dedication  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Elementary 


EXTENSION  Of  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  IlOUSn  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Jamiary  14,  1065 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
plea.sure  to  be  the  principal  speaker  on 
Sunday,  November  22,  1064,  at  the  dedi- 
cation ceremonies,  cf  the  Jchn  F.  Ken- 
nedy Elementary  in  Holbrook,  Mass.  I 
presented  a  flag  which  had  been  flown 
over  the  Capitol  as  wrll  as  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  59,  Memorial  Addresses  in  the 
Con:;rers  of  the  United  States. 

Following  are  my  lemarks: 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  Friday,  November  22, 
19G3,  tlio  a.ss:itsination  of  President  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  brought  shock  and  grief 
to  botli  great  ai;d  humble  peopie  through- 
out the  world.  The  inspiration  of  President 
Kennedy's  courageous,  stirring  leadership  will 
live  through  tlie  years  to  ctren.gthen  and  .•sus- 
tain our  great  Nation  and  time  v/ill  er.rich 
the  greatness  of  this  outstanding  American, 
who  shall  always  be  remembered  for  his  cour- 
age and  his  dedication  to  freedom,  peace,  and 
the  cause  of  humanity. 

How  impressive  was  his  magnetic  person- 
ality, how  appealing  his  alert  mind.  How 
appreciated  the  lightning  of  his  ready  wit. 
How  admired  his  lofty  Ideals,  his  intrepid 
courage,  his  concern  for  those  unable  to 
speak  for  themselves,  his  inspired  battle  for 
social  justice,  for  ecjuality  of  right  and  op- 
portunity for  the  cnuse  of  the  oppressed. 
His  determined  struggle  for  peace  and  order 
and  a  world  organized  on  the  rule  of  law,  his 
firm  resolve  to  preserve  the  integrity  and 
security  of  our  Nation  and  the  free  world,  to 
uphold  the  basic  moftil  and  ethical  principles 
of  tlie  An'icrican  way  of  life. 

The  n;ime  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  will 
go  down  the  long  unbroken  annals  of  history 
like  a  great  gleaming  beacon  li^t  casting  its 
warming  glow  of  toleration  and  justice  over 
the  Nation  and  the  world  and  showing  us, 
and  generations  to  come,  the  wl^'  to  prosper- 
ity and  peace. 

My  friends,  rarely  in  the  history  of  America 
has  one  man  b!a::ed  his  path  of  glory  across 
the  horizons  of  this  Nation  in  so  short  a  time 
and  with  such  momentous  impact  as  did 
John  Fitzgcr;i:d  Kennedy.  He  was  fashioned 
of  the  heroic  stuff  of  which  great  Americans 
are  made.  Yet  we  who  knew  him  best  can 
testify  before  all  the  world  that  here  was 
a  man  of  gracious  charm,  broad  intellect, 
and  rare  wisdom,  a  man  with  all  the  courage, 
faith,  and  comp.ission  which  real  manhood 
forever  rcquirps. 

And  as  if  aware  of  the  tragic  limitations 
which  destiny  was  to  impose  upon  him,  he 
swept  with  power  and  purpose  out  of  the 
mists  of  relative  nolitlcal  obscurity  to  burst 
upon  the  consciousness  of  the  American  peo- 
ple as  few  men  before  him  have  ever  done, 
s:mbolizing  in  his  vigor,  his  leadership,  and 
his  vision  a  new  generation  of  Americans. 
In  all  of  his  formative  years,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  a  time  when  John  Kennedy  was  not 
testing  himself,  v/hen  he  was  not  sharpening 
and  perfecting  his  morar  and  Intellectual 
c:>pacities  for  that  fateful  moment  when 
he  would  keep  his  long  appointed  rendezvous 
with  destiny  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  His  entire  life  became  a  hymn  of 
preparation  for  the  brief  but  critical  months 


of  service  he  v/ould  undergo  as  leader  of  the 
country  he  loved  so  dearly  and  for  which 
he  finally  gave  every  last  oimce  of  devotion 
that  there  was  in  him  to  give. 

Though  he  wrote  three  books,  he  con- 
sidered himself  no  author.  Though  he  was 
a  decorated  war  hero,  he  was  no  militarist. 
Though  he  served  with  honor  as  a  distin- 
guished political  figure,  he  was  no  politician. 
But,  fir.';t  and  foremost,  he  was  a  great 
patriot.  Above  personal  ambition,  above 
party  afiiUation,  above  petty  conceits,  John  F. 
Kennedy  will  forever  be  a  challenge  and  an 
inspiration  to  all  those  patriots,  present  and 
future,  who  would  take  then*  place  among 
History's  honor  roll  of  the  brave  and  the 
good.  Though  many  men  are  called  to  serve 
their  God  and  their  country,  a  very  few 
men  in  any  generation  are  chosen  to  walk 
the  solitary  path  to  glorv  which  he  walked. 
His  entire  life  was  a  noble  overture  to  his 
sudden  and  trajic  death. 

No  man  so  captured  the  imagination  of  his 
age  as  did  John  F  Kennedy.  No  man  so  mir- 
rored the  id^'nls  and  aspirations  of  the  Amer- 
ican p?onle  as  did  he.  When  John  Kennedy 
died,  people  the  world  over  felt  hope  within 
them  die.  When  John  Kennedy  was  struck 
down,  men  everywhere  saw  reason  and  sanity 
and  understanding  being  struck  down  with 
the  same  brutal  senselessness  and  violence. 

But  the  ideals  which  were  so  much  the 
immortal  part  of  John  F.  Kennedy  shall  en- 
dure beyond  the  grave.  The  assassin's  gini 
and  the  assassin's  bullet  has  not  been  made 
which  can  destroy  freedom's  dream — a  dream 
that  is  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  minds 
and  hearts  cf  men.  The  dream  of  freedom 
shall  endure  so  long  as  man  himself  endures. 
On  January  20,  19G1 — nearly  4  years  ago — 
Jo'nn  F.  Kennedy  said: 

"Let  the  word  go  forth  from  this  time  and 
plare,  to  friend  and  foe  alike,  that  the  torcli 
has  been  pa.'^scd  to  a  new  generation  of  Amer- 
icans. *  •  *  Let  every  nation  know,  whether 
it  wishes  us  well  or  ili,  that  we  shall  pay  any 
price,  bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship, 
.support  any  friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  assure 
the  survival  of  liberty." 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  has  borne  his 
burden.  Now  let  us  take  up  ours.  With 
God  as  our  shield,  with  freedom  as  our  cause, 
let  us  labor  to  create  a  new  and  even  greater 
America  so  that  historians.  In  the  years  to 
come,  will  not  find  us  unworthy  of  the  sacri- 
!l;  e  made  by  one  of  the  noblest  men  of  this 
ir  any  other  .'.ge. 

A  list  of  tiiC  members  and  programs  is  as 
follows: 

EUILDING    COMMriTEE 

Thomas  F.  Hoell,  chairman;  Henry  L.  Dye, 
secretary;  Tliomas  Ahern,  Andrew  H.  Card,' 
Stanley  R.  Christianson.'  secretary;  Walter 
W.  Donovan,'  Peter  George,  Francis  Hoban, 
Edward  Huntington,  George  T.  Jameson,  Jr., 
Gerard  Lane.  Frances  MacWilliams,  James  F. 
Magrath,  Donald  J.  Martin,'  chairman;  Miss 
Grace  G.  McCarthy,'  Irene  A.  Moran,  Roger 
F.  Poole,  Ralph  A.  Samuels,  John  C.  Sarhans. 

Superintendent  of  schools,  I.  D.  Reade; 
assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  John  E. 
Zoino;  principal,  Irving  Waltz;  architect, 
Korslund,  LeNormand  &  Qtiann,  Inc.;  con- 
tractor, Marshall  Contractors,  Inc.;  clerk  of 
the  works,  Irving  Winslow. 

Hosts:  Holbrook  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tion. 

DEDICATION    PROGRAM 

Presentation  of  the  flag,  main  entrance: 
John  J.  Kelly. 

Invocation:  Rev.  Charles  B.  Murphy,  pas- 
tor, St.  Joseph  Church. 


Welcome:  Thomas  P.  Hoell,  chairman, 
school  building  committee. 

Introduction  o/  plitform  guests 

Music:  Kennedy  School  Glee  Club,  director, 
Marcia  Galway. 

Presentation  of  keys 

Contractor  to  architect. 

Architect  to  building  committee. 

Building  committee  to  school  committee. 

School  committee  to  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Mur,ic :  Kennedy  School  Glee  Club,  director, 
Mr.rcia  Galway. 

Presentation   of  John   F.   Kennedy   portrait 

Council  No.  5046  Knights  of  Columbus, 
William  Godfrey. 

'God  Bless  America":  Audience. 

Bentdiction:  Rev.  Roy  Bruce,  pastor, 
Brookville   Baptist   Church. 

Open  house:  3  to  5  p.m. 


1  School  committee. 


Foreign  Aid:   The  Price  Is  Right 

exte:4Sion  of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  14,  1965 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  taxpayer  frequently  asks: 
"Why  foreign  aid  when  there  is  so  much 
to  be  done  here  at  home?"  The  answer 
is  not  easy  to  see  but  it  is  my  view  that 
the  price  is  right.  To  paraphrase  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  surely  the  Nation  that 
cannot  help  the  many  who  are  poor  can- 
not save  the  few  who  are  rich. 

The  actual  expenditure  President 
Johnson  is  asking  for  the  foreign  aid 
program  this  year  is  less  than  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  our  national  income — and 
this  amount  is  primarily  for  a  loan  pro- 
gram. As  the  President  has  pointed  out 
this  is  the  smallest  assistance  burden  on 
the  American  people  since  the  Marshall 
plan.  It  is  a  minimum  request — but  one 
which  will  get  the  job  done. 

Sixty-nine  percent  of  our  economic 
aid  is  in  the  form  cf  loans  which  must 
be  repaid  by  American  dollars.  Alore- 
over,  U.S.  foreign  loans  have  an  excellent 
credit  record.  Of  the  $25.7  billion  lent 
since  World  War  II,  we  have  received 
back  over  $10  billion  on  the  principal  and 
$4  billion  in  interest.  Generally,  collec- 
tions have  been  received  on  time  and  in 
some  cases  ahead  of  schedule.  As  an 
example  of  this,  in  1963  the  United  States 
lent  $2.1  billion  and  in  the  same  year 
more  than  $1.4  billion  was  returned  on 
payment  of  interest  and  principal  on  old 
loans. 

Along  with  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
progress  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  for- 
eign aid  has  yielded  unexpected  financial 
returns.  Beside  contributing  to  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  developing  countries 
it  directly  benefits  the  U.S.  economy 
through  creating  new  purchasing  power 
for  U.S.  exports  and  by  financing  de- 
velopment projects  requiring  the  im- 
portation of  U.S.  goods  and  services. 
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More  than  80  percent  of  our  foreign 
aid  money  is  spent  within  the  United 
States  for  goods  and  services.  In  fact, 
a  recent  study  by  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  showed  that  U.S.  miU- 
tary  aid  in  1963  resulted  in  U.S.  procure- 
ment amounting  to  more  than  100  per- 
cent of  total  expenditures.  AID  was  re- 
sponsible for  more  than  S855  million 
worth  of  U.S.  exports  in  the  year  1963 
alone.  In  1962  for  example,  AID- 
financed  purchases  were  responsible  for 
one-third  of  U.S.  exports  in  locomotives, 
one-third  of  U.S.  fertilizer  exports,  and 
one-fourth  of  the  U.S  iron  and  steel 
exports. 

Actually,  the  foreign  aid  program  has 
been  a  catalyst  in  creating  new  markets 
for  American  exports  and  increasing  old 
ones  for  U.S.  products.  One  study  of 
32  countries  receiving  foreign  aid  shows 
that  over  a  5-year  period,  U.S.  exports 
increased  4  times  the  amount  of  aid. 
Since  the  Marshall  plan  and  the  be- 
ginning of  European  recovery,  our  West- 
ern European  exports  have  doubled  and 
our  exports  to  Japan  have  tripled.  Our 
European  markets  have  made  possible 
a  favorable  balance  of  trade  of  over  $3 
billion.  U.S.  wheat  and  milk  donated  to 
Japan  in  earlier  years  has  contributed 
to  making  Japan  today  the  single  larg- 
est consumer  of  American  agricultural 
products  today. 

U.S.  aid  is  so  familiarizing  the  world 
with  American  products  and  techniques 
that  it  is  creating  a  market  which  is 
potentially  four  times  that  of  the 
Marshall  plan  countries.  As  these  coun- 
tries achieve  economic  growth  and  sta- 
bility so  will  demand  and  purchasing 
power  for  buying  U.S.  goods. 

The  President  has  stated  that  the  role 
and  responsibilities  of  the  U.S.  private 
sector  in  the  aid  program  is  growing. 
More  opportunities  will  result  from  the 


enactment  of  the  President's  request  to 
expand  the  existing  investment  guaran- 
tee programs  and  the  enactment  of  the 
investment  tax  credit  program.  At  the 
same  time,  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram affords  many  chances  for  advance- 
ment for  the  private  sector  in  the  de- 
veloping countries.  The  program  loans 
to  small  business  and  development  and 
agricultural  credit  banks  as  well  as  tech- 
nical asistance  will  encourage  private 
enterprise  and  provide  a  favorable  cli- 
mate for  investors  from  abroad. 

These  aspects — the  expansion  of  U.S. 
exports,  earnings  from  U.S.  foreign  in- 
vestments and  acquainting  nations  with 
U.S.  goods  and  services — mean  that  the 
foreign  assistance  program,  contrary  to 
some  popular  beliefs,  actually  contributes 
to  the  long-range  improvements  in  our 
balance  of  payments. 

Aside  from  the  benefits  to  U.S.  business 
and  export,  American  products  have 
added  new  dimensions  to  the  living 
standards  of  developing  countries. 
U.S.  wheat  and  milk  which  went 
to  Japan  during  assistance  days 
created  a  market  for  additional  quanti- 
ties of  milk,  wheat,  and  corn  products 
now  important  nutritional  ingredients 
to  the  Japanese  diet.  U.S.  tech- 
nology and  business  enterprise  have 
appealed  to  the  inventiveness  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  and  by  their  example 
have  importantly  contributed  to  better 
living  standards,  future  industrialization, 
with  accompanying  job  opportunities. 

The  foreign  aid  record  is  particularly 
encouraging  in  light  of  these  facts.  It 
certifies  the  prudence  of  our  loan  record 
and  responsibility  with  which  recipient 
countries  have  carried  out  their  agree- 
ments. It  proves  itself  a  sound  invest- 
ment for  the  U.S.  business  community. 
It  represents  an  investment  which  will 
increase  U.S.  exports  and  further  reduce 
the    U.S.    balance-of-payment    deficit. 


Most  important,  it  is  a  sound  investment 
in  creating  a  world  of  modern  and  secure 
nations. 


Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAEOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  14,  1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer's  90th  birthday. 
He  is  one  of  the  greatest  humanitarians 
in  all  the  history  of  the  world.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  my  colleagues  who  are 
often  visited  with  ingratitude  for  doing 
good  that  Dr.  Schweitzer  upon  one  occa- 
sion said,  "Anyone  who  proposes  to  do 
good  must  not  expect  people  to  roll  stones 
out  of  his  way,  but  must  accept  his  lot 
calmly  if  they  even  roll  a  few  more  stones 
upon  it." 

Dr.  Schweitzer's  magnificent  philos- 
ophy can  be  summed  up  in  this  statement 
he  made  early  in  life,  "It  is  an  uncom- 
fortable doctrine  which  the  true  ethic 
whispers  in  your  ear.  You  are  happy, 
it  says;  therefore  you  are  called  upon  to 
give  much.  Whatever  more  than  others 
you  have  received  in  health,  natural  gifts, 
working  capacity,  success,  a  beautiful 
childhood,  harmonious  family  circum- 
stances, you  must  not  accept  them  as  a 
matter  of  course.  You  must  pay  a  price 
for  them.  You  must  show  more  than  an 
average  devotion  to  life." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Schweitzer  has  de- 
voted his  life  to  others  and  his 
"reverence  for  life"  has  inspired  count- 
less millions  throughout  the  world.  I 
wish  Dr.  Schweitzer  a  happy  birthday 
and  the  greatest  New  Year  of  all. 


SENATE 

Frid.w,  January  15,  1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Metcalf). 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Thou  Holy  One,  whose  sanctuary  is 
the  spirit  of  man:  When  there  comes  a 
sense  of  Thy  searching  presence,  we 
know  that  only  from  strands  of  penitence 
and  forgiveness  can  there  be  woven  a 
garment  of  righteousness  to  cover  our 
selfish  and  willful  hearts. 

Toiling  amid  the  pressures  of  epochal 
days,  we  humbly  invoke  Thy  guidance, 
as  with  a  sense  of  awesome  responsibil- 
ity there  are  faced  in  this  forum  of  a 
nation's  will  the  thorny  problems  of  our 
shadowed  and  saddened  world. 

These  are  the  sins  we  fain  would  have 

Thee  take  away — 
Malice  and  cold  disdain;  hot  anger,  sul- 
len hate ; 
Scorn  of  the  lowly,  envy  of  the  great: 
And  discontent  that  casts  a  shadow,  gray 
On  all  the  brightness  of  a  common  day. 


We  ask  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  One  who 
mirrored  Thy  goodness  in  a  human  life. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
Januai-y  12,  1965.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


IMMIGRATION— MESSAGE         FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  52) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chair  > .  The  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  immigration.  Inasmuch  as  the  mes- 
sage has  been  read  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, without  objection,  the  mes- 
sage will  be  referred,  without  reading. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

A  change  is  needed  in  our  laws  dealing 
with  immigration.  Four  Presidents  have 
called  attention  to  serious  defects  in  this 
legislation.    Action  is  long  overdue. 

I  am  therefore  submitting,  at  the  out- 
set of  this  Congress,  a  bill  designed  to 
correct  the  deficiencies.  I  urge  that  it 
be  accorded  priority  consideration. 

The  principal  reform  called  for  is  the 
elimination  of  the  national  origins  quota 
system.  That  system  is  incompatible 
with  our  basic  American  tradition. 

Over  the  years  the  ancestors  of  all  of 
us — some  42  million  human  beings — have 
migrated  to  these  shores.  The  funda- 
mental, longtime  American  attitude  has 
been  to  ask  not  where  a  person  comes 
from  but  what  are  his  personal  qualities. 
On  this  basis  men  and  women  migrated 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  By 
their  hard  work  and  their  enormously 
varied  talents  they  hewed  a  great  nation 
out  of  a  wilderness.  By  their  dedication 
to  liberty  and  equality,  they  created  a 
society  reflecting  man's  most  cherished 
ideals. 


January  15,  1965 
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Long  ago  the  poet  Walt  Whitman 
spoke  our  pride:  "These  States  are  the 
amplest  poem."  We  are  not  merely  a 
nation  but  a  "Nation  of  nations." 

Violation  of  this  tradition  by  the  na- 
tional origins  quota  system  does  incal- 
culable harm.  The  procedures  imply 
that  men  and  women  from  some  coun- 
tries are,  just  because  of  where  they  come 
from,  more  desirable  citizens  than 
others.  We  have  no  right  to  disparage 
the  ancestors  of  millions  of  our  fellow 
Americans  in  this  way.  Relationships 
with  a  number  of  countries,  and  hence 
the  success  of  our  foreign  policy,  is  need- 
lessly impeded  by  this  proposition. 

The  quota  system  has  other  grave  de- 
fects. Too  often  it  arbitrarily  denies  us 
immigrants  who  have  outstanding  and 
sorely  needed  talents  and  skills.  I  do 
not  believe  this  is  either  good  government 
or  good  sense. 

Thousands  of  our  citizens  are  need- 
lessly separated  from  their  parents  or 
other  close  relatives. 

To  replace  the  quota  system,  the  pro- 
posed bill  relies  on  a  technique  of  pref- 
erential admissions  based  upon  the  ad- 
vantage to  our  Nation  of  the  skills  of 
the  immigrant,  and  the  existence  of  a 
close  family  relationship  between  the 
immigrant  and  people  who  are  already 
citizens  or  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States.  Within  this  system  of 
preferences,  and  within  the  numerical 
and  other  limitations  prescribed  by  law, 
the  issuance  of  visas  to  prospective  im- 
migrants would  be  based  on  the  order 
of  their  application. 

First  preference  under  the  bill  would 
be  given  to  those  with  the  kind  of  skills 
or  attainments  which  make  the  admis- 
sion especially  advantageous  to  our  so- 
ciety. Other  preferences  would  favor 
close  relatives  of  citizens  and  permanent 
residents,  and  thus  serve  to  promote  the 
reuniting  of  families — long  a  primary 
goal  of  American  immigration  policy. 
Parents  of  U.S.  citizens  could  obtain 
admission  without  waiting  for  a  quota 
number. 

Transition  to  the  new  system  would 
be  gradual,  over  a  5-year  period.  Thus 
the  possibility  of  abrupt  changes  in  the 
pattern  of  immigration  from  any  nation 
is  eliminated.  In  addition,  the  bill 
would  provide  that  as  a  general  rule  no 
country  could  be  allocated  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  quota  numbers  avail- 
able in  any  one  year. 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  new  sys- 
tem would  not  impose  undue  hardship 
on  any  of  our  close  allies  by  suddenly 
curtailing  their  emigration,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  President,  after  consultation 
with  an  Immigration  Board  established 
by  the  legislation,  to  utilize  up  to  30 
percent  of  the  quota  numbers  available 
In  any  year  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
cuts  made  by  the  new  system  in  the 
quotas  established  by  existing  law. 

Similar  authority,  permitting  the  res- 
ervation of  up  to  10  percent  of  the  num- 
bers available  in  any  year,  would  enable 
us  to  meet  the  needs  of  refugees  fleeing 
from  catastrophe  or  oppression. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would: 

First.  Permit  numbers  not  used  by  any 
country  to  be  made  available  to  countries 
where  they  are  needed ; 


Second.  Eliminate  the  discriminatory 
Asia-Pacific  triangle  provisions  of  the 
existing  law; 

Third.  Eliminate  discrimination 
against  newly  independent  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  by  providing 
nonquota  status  for  natives  of  Jamaica, 
Trinidad,  and  Tobago; 

Fourth.  Afford  nonquota  status  to  par- 
ents of  citizens,  and  fourth  preference  to 
parents  of  resident  aliens; 

Fifth.  Eliminate  the  requirement  that 
skilled  first -preference  immigrants 
needed  in  our  economy  must  actually  find 
an  employer  here  before  they  can  come 
to  the  United  States; 

Sixth.  Afford  a  preference  to  workers 
with  lesser  skills  who  can  fill  specific 
needs  in  short  supply ; 

Seventh.  Eliminate  technical  restric- 
tions that  have  hampered  the  effective 
use  of  the  existing  fair-share  refugee 
law;  and 

Eighth.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  require  reregistration  of  quota 
immigrant  visa  applicants  and  to  regu- 
late the  time  of  payment  of  visa  fees. 

This  bill  would  not  alter  in  any  way 
the  many  limitations  in  existing  law 
which  prevent  an  influx  of  undesirables 
and  safeguard  our  people  against  exces- 
sive or  unregulated  immigration.  Noth- 
ing in  the  legislation  relieves  any  immi- 
grant of  the  necessity  of  satisfying  all  of 
the  security  requirements  we  now  have, 
or  the  requirements  designed  to  exclude 
persons  likely  to  become  public  charges. 
No  immigrants  admitted  under  this  bill 
could  contribute  to  unemployment  In  the 
United  States. 

The  total  number  of  immigrants  would 
not  be  substantially  changed.  Under 
this  bill,  authorized  quota  immigration, 
which  now  amounts  to  158.361  per  year, 
would  be  increased  by  less  than  7,000. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  return  the 
United  States  to  an  immigration  policy 
which  both  serves  the  national  interest 
and  continues  our  traditional  ideals.  No 
move  could  more  effectively  reaflBrm  our 
fundamental  belief  that  a  man  is  to  be 
judged — and  judged  exclusively — on  his 
v/orth  as  a  human  being. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  January  13, 1965. 
s.  — 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 201(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (66  Stat.  175,  8  U.S.C.  1151(a) ) 
be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  The  annual  quota  of  any 
quota  area  shall  be  the  same  as  that  which 
existed  for  that  area  upon  enactment  of 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section:  Provided, 
That  the  minimum  quota  for  any  quota 
area  shall  be  two  hundred:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  beginning  with  the  first  fiscal 
year  conunencing  after  the  enactment  of 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section  and  for  each 
of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years  the  an- 
nual quota  of  every  quota  area  shall  be  re- 
duced by  20  per  centum  of  its  present 
number  for  each  such  fiscal  year.  The  quota 
numbers  so  deducted  from  quotas  of  quota 
areas  shall  be  added  to  the  quota  reserve  es- 
tablished by  subsection   (f)   of  this  section 


and  shall  be  available  for  distribution  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  thereof." 

Sec.  2.  Section  201(b)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  175,  8  U.S.C. 
1151(b)  )  is  amended  by  substituting  "sec- 
tion 202(d)"  for  "section  202(e)"  after  the 
words  "provided  for  in". 

Sec.  3.  Section  201  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  175,  8  U.S.C. 
1151)  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
additional  subsection : 

"(f)  Quota  numbers  made  available  at  the 
commencement  of  any  fiscal  year  as  a  result 
of  the  reduction  of  the  annual  quota  of 
any  quota  areas  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  together  with  quota  num- 
bers not  issued  or  otherwise  used  during 
the  previous  fiscal  year,  shall  then  be  made 
available  (1)  during  the  fve  fiscal  years 
following  the  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
to  quota  immigrants,  if  otherwise  admissible 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  prompt  issuance  of  visas  due 
to  oversubscription  of  their  quotas  or  sub- 
quotas  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  (2),  thereafter,  to  quota  inuni- 
grants  if  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  These  quota  num- 
bers shall  be  allocated  within  the  percentage 
limitations  and  in  the  order  of  priority  speci- 
fied in  section  203  without  regard  to  the 
quota  to  which  the  alien  Is  chargeable:  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  combined  number  of 
quota  numbers  issued  to  any  quota  area  in 
any  year,  under  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section and  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  quota  numbers  authorized  for  that 
year:  Provided  further,  That  in  no  case  shall 
this  limitation  operate  to  reduce  any  quota  in 
any  of  the  five  fiscal  years  following  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  by  more  than  the 
20  per  centum  specified  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section:  Provided  further.  That 
the  President  may,  after  consultation  with 
the  Immigration  Board,  reserve — 

"  ( 1 )  Not  to  exceed  30  per  centum  of 
such  numbers  for  allocation  to  quota  im- 
migrants, if  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  whose  admission  's 
determined  by  him  to  be  required  (A)  to 
avoid  undue  hardship,  resulting  from  the 
reduction  of  annual  quotas  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  which  is  not 
otherwise  avoided  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  and  (B)  in  the  national  se- 
curity interest  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  limitation  on  immigration 
from  any  single  quota  area  in  any  year  in- 
cluded in  the  first  proviso  to  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  visas  issued  under  this 
clause:  and 

"(2)  Not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  such 
numbers  for  allocation  to  quota  Immigrants, 
if  otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  whose  admissions  will  further 
the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States 
of  offering  asylum  and  refuge  to  persons 
oppressed  or  persecuted,  or  threatened  with 
oppression  or  persecution,  because  of  their 
race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  adher- 
ence to  democratic  beliefs,  or  their  opposi- 
tion to  totalitarianism  or  dictatorship,  and 
to  persons  uprooted  by  natural  calamity  or 
military  operations  who  are  unable  to  re- 
turn to  their  usual  place  of  abode.  After 
consultation  with  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  establish  by  regula- 
tion the  requirements  for  qualification  with- 
in this  class,  with  reference  to  current  world 
conditions. 

In  no  case  shall  the  authority  to  reserve 
such  numbers,  or  the  limitation  on  the  com- 
bined number  of  quota  numbers  to  be  is- 
sued to  any  quota  area  in  any  year,  operate 
so  as  to  require  that  authorized  quota  num- 
bers be  unused." 

Sec  4.  Section  201(c)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion  and   Nationality   Act    (66    Stat.    176,    8 
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U.S.C.    1151(c))     is    amended    to    read    as 
follows : 

"There  shall  be  made  available  for  the  is- 
suance of  immigrant  visas  to  quota  immi- 
grants ( 1 )  in  any  fiscal  year  no  more  quota 
mmibers  than  the  totr.l  quota  for  such  year, 
and  (2)  in  any  calendar  month  of  any  fiscal 
year,  no  more  quota  numbers  than  10  per 
centum  of  tlie  total  quota  for  such  year  in 
addition  to  that  portion  of  the  quota  au- 
thorized for  issxtance  but  not  issued  during 
any  preceding  calendar  month  or  months 
of  tho  si^me  fiscal  year;  except  that  during 
the  L.st  two  months  of  any  fiscal  y^ar  im- 
migrant visas  mny  !:e  issued  without  re- 
gard to  the  10  per  centum  limitation  con- 
tained herein." 

Sec.  5.  Section  201(d)  of  the  Immigration 
and  N:\tiouality  Act  (66  Stat.  175,  8  U.S.C. 
1151(d))    is    amended    to    read   as   follows: 

"A  qiioti  immigrant  visa  shall  not  be 
i.ssued  to  any  alien  who  is  eligible  for  a 
nonquota  immigrant  visa." 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  220(a)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  176,  8 
U.S.C.  1152(a) )  is  amended  by  deleting  para- 
graph (5)  thereof. 

(b)  Section  202(b)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  177,  8  U.S.C. 
1152(b) )  is  repealed. 

(C)  Section  202(c)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  177,  8  U.S.C. 
1152(c)  )  is  redesignated  section  202(b)  and 
is  amended  to  r:ad  .is  fellows: 

"Any  immigrant  born  in  a  colony  or  other 
compoue:it  or  dependent  area  of  a  govern- 
ing country  for  which  no  separate  or  specific 
quota  has  been  established,  unless  a  non- 
quota immigrant  as  provided  in  section  101 
(a)  (27)  of  this  Act.  shall  be  chargeable  to 
the  quota  of  the  governing  country,  except 
that  no  more  persons  born  in  any  such  col- 
ony cr  other  component  or  dependent  area 
overseas  from  the  governing  country  shall 
be  chargeable  to  the  quota  of  its  governing 
country  in  any  one  year  than  a  number 
which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  quota 
of  its  governing  country  as  the  number  tv/o 
hundred  bears  to  the  quota  of  the  governing 
country  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

(di  Section  202(d)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  178.  8  U.S.C. 
1152(d)  )  is  redesignated  section  202(c). 

(e)  Section  202(e)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  178),  as  amended 
(75  Stat.  654),  (8  U.S.C.  il52(e) )  is  re- 
designated section  202(d)  and  is  further 
amended  by  substituting  "section  202(b)" 
for  "section  202(c)(1)"  after  the  words 
"issued  under." 

Sec.  7.  Section  207  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  181.  8  U.S.C.  1157) 
is  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "no  im- 
migrant visa  shall  be  issued  in  lieu  thereof 
to  any  other  Immigrant"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "an  immigrant  visa  may 
be  issued  in  lieu  thereof  to  any  other  im- 
mlgranf". 

Sec.  8.  Paragi-aph  (27)  (A)  of  section  101 
(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
(66  Stat.  169.  8  U.S.C.  1101(a)  (27)  (A)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(A)  An  Immigrant  who  is  the  child, 
spo^ise,  or  parent  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States; ". 

Sec.  9.  Paragraph  (27)  (C)  of  section  101 
(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
(66  Stat.  169.  8  U.S.C.  1101(a)  (27)  (C)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  .'Vn  Immigrant  who  was  born  In  any 
independent  foreign  country  of  North,  Cen- 
tral, or  South  America,  or  in  any  Independent 
island  country  adjacent  thereto,  or  In  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  the  spouse  and  children  of 
any  such  Immigrant,  If  accompanying  or  fol- 
lowing to  join  him;". 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  203fa)(l)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  178, 
8  U.S.C.  1153(a)  (1)  )  is  amended  by  deleting 
the   words  "needed  urgently   In"   and  sub- 


stituting the  words  "especially  advantageous 
to". 

(b)  Section  203(a)  (2)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  178),  as 
amended  (73  Stat.  644),  (8  U.S.C.  1153(a) 
(2)),  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  words 
"parents  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
such  citizens  being  at  least  twenty-one  years 
of  age  or  who  are  the". 

(c)  Section  203(a)  (4)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  178),  as 
amended  (73  Stat.  644),  (8  U.S.C.  1153(a) 
(4)  )  is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  after  the  words  "maiTied 
daughters  of  citizens  of  the  United  States" 
a  comma,  followed  by  the  words  "or  parents 
of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence,"  aiid 

(2)  addiig  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
i-ig: 

"Qualified  quota  Immigrants  capable  of 
performing  rpeciflcd  functions  for  which  a 
shortage  of  employable  and  willing  persons 
pxi.=;ts  in  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  preference  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  the  inimigrant  visas  remaining  available 
for  issu-'ince  under  this  paragraph  after  the 
preference  to  the  named  relatives  of  United 
States  citizens  and  resident  aliens  is  satis- 
fied or  crhausted." 

Sec  11.  Section  204  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  179,  8  U.S.C. 
1154)    is   amended   as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  words  "or  section  203(a)  (1)  (A)"  and 
substituting  a  comma,  followed  by  the  words 
"section  203(a)(1)(A)  or  the  last  clause  of 
section  203(a)  (4)." 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  (A)  by  de- 
leting the  words  "section  203(a)  (1)  (A)"  and 
substituting  the  words  "the  last  clause  of 
section  203(a)(4)"  and  (B)  by  inserting 
after  the  words  "required  by  the  Attorney 
General"  the  words  "after  consultation  with 
the  Immigration  Board." 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  is  redesignated  (d)  and 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  After  an  Investigation  of  the  facts 
in  each  case,  and  after  consultation  with 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  Government,  the 
Attorney  General  shall.  If  he  determines  that 
the  facts  stated  in  the  petition  are  true  and 
that  the  alien  in  respect  of  whom  the  peti- 
tion is  made  is  eligible  for  an  immigrant 
status  under  sectio:!  101(a)  (27)  (F)  (i) ,  sec- 
tion 203(a)  (1)  (A)  or  the  last  clause  of  sec- 
tion 203(a)  (4)  approve  the  petition  and  for- 
ward one  copy  thereof  to  the  Department  of 
State.  \The  Secretary  of  State  shall  then  au- 
thorize ^fctje  consular  officer  concerned  to 
grant  such  immigrant  status.  The  Attorney 
General  shall  forward  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
port on  each  approved  petition  for  immigrant 
status  under  section  203(a)(1)  sti.tlng  the 
basis  for  his  approval  and  such  facts  as  were 
by  him  deemed  to  be  pertinent  in  establlsJh- 
ing  the  beneficiary's  qualifications  for  the 
preferential  status.  Such  reports  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on  the  first  and 
fifteenth  day  of  each  calendar  month  in 
which  the  Congress  is  in  session." 

(4)  Subsection  (d)  is  redesignated  (e)  and 
is  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "or  section 
203(a)(1)(A),"  and  substituting  a  comma, 
followed  by  the  words  "section  203(a)  (1)  (A) 
or  the  last  clause  of  section  203(a)(4)." 

(5)  The  following  new  subsection  Is  In- 
serted after  subsection  (b)  : 

"(c)  Any  immigrant  claiming  in  his  ap- 
plication to  be  entitled  to  an  immigrant  visa 
under  .^^ection  203(a)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Act  shall 
file  a  petition  with  the  Attorney  General. 
The  petition  shall  be  In  such  form  as  the 
Attorney  General  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe and  shall  contain  such  additional 
information  and  be  supported  by  such  doc- 
umentary evidence  as  may  be  required  by 
the  Attorney  General.  The  petition  shall  be 
made  under  oath  administered  by  any  in- 
dividual having  authority  to  administer 
oaths,  if  executed  in  the  United  States,  but, 


if   executed    outside    of    the    United    States, 
administered  by  a  consular  officer." 

Sec.  12.  The  first  nentence  of  section  205 
(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (66  Stat.  ISO),  as  amended  (73  Stat.  644), 
(8  U.S.C.  1155(b))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
claiming  that  any  immigrant  is  his  spouse, 
child,  or  parent,  and  that  sucli  immigrant  is 
entitled  to  a  nonquota  immigrant  status  un- 
der section  101(a)  (27)  (A)  of  this  Act,  or 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  claiming 
that  any  Immigrant  is  his  unmarried  sen  or 
immarried  daughter  and  tliL'.t  such  Immi- 
grant Is  entitled  to  a  quota  immigrant  status 
under  section  203(a)  (2)  of  tills  Act,  or  any 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence claiming  that  any  immigr:int  is  ills 
spouse  cr  his  unmarried  son  or  unmarried 
daughter  and  that  such  immigrant  is  en- 
titled to  a  quota  immigrant  status  under 
section  2C3(a)  (3)  of  this  Act,  or  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States  claiming  that  any  im- 
migrant is  his  brother  or  sister  or  his 
married  son  or  his  married  daut^hter  and 
that  .such  immigrant  is  entitled  to  a  pref- 
erence under  i.cction  203(a)(4)  of  this  Act, 
or  any  alien  lav.fully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent reradencc  clalmiU';  that  any  immigrant 
is  his  parent  and  that  such  immif^rant  is 
entitled  to  a  preference  under  section  203(a) 
(4)  of  this  Act,  may  file  a  petition  with 
the  Attorney  General." 

Sec  13.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  July  14, 
19C0  (74  Slat.  504),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"That  (a)  under  tl;o  terms  of  secti.in  212 
(d)  (5)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  the  Attorney  General  rav-.y  parole  into 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe,  an  alien  refugee- 
escapee  defined  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, if  such  alien  (1)  applies  for  parole 
while  physically  present  within  the  limits 
of  any  country  which  is  not  Communist, 
*«Communist-dominated,  or  Communist-oc- 
cupied, ar.d  (2)  is  not  a  national  of  the  area 
in  which  the  api^iication  is  made. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a), 
the  term  'refugee-escapee'  means  any  alien 
who,  because  of  persecution  or  fear  of  perse- 
cution on  account  of  race,  religion,  or  po- 
litical opinion  hi.s  fled  or  shall  lice  (A)  from 
any  Communist.  Communist-dominated,  or 
Communist-occupied  area,  or  (B)  from  any 
country  within  the  general  area  of  the  Middle 
East,  and  who  cannot  return  to  such  area,  or 
to  such  country,  on  account  of  race,  religion, 
or  political  opinion.  Tlie  expression  'gen- 
eral area  of  the  Middle  East'  means  the  area 
between  and  including  ( 1 )  Morocco  on  the 
west,  (2)  Turkey  on  the  north,  (3)  Pakistan 
on  the  east,  and  (4)  Saiidi  Arabia  and  Ethi- 
opia on  the  south." 

Sec  14.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  Jiily  14, 
1960  (74  Stat.  504),  as  amended  (76  Stat. 
124),  is  amended  by  deleting  (1)  the  letter 
"(a)"  immediately  following  the  words  "Sec. 
2."  and  (2)  subsection  (b)   thereof. 

Sec  15.  Section  2S1  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  230,  8  U.S.C. 
1351)   is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Immediately  after  "Sec.  281."  insert 
"(a)". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  For  the  issuance  of  each  immigrant 
visa.  $20;  except  that  such  fee  shall  be  $10 
in  the  case  of  any  alien  who  is  the  beneficiary 
of  a  petition  required  under  sections  204(b) 
or  205(b)." 

(3)  The  following  is  inserted  after  para- 
graph (7),  and  is  designated  subsection  (b) : 

"The  time  and  manner  of  payment  of  the 
fees  specified  In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  partial  d^oslt  or  prepayment 
at  the  time  of  registration,  or  postponement 
for  an  appropriate  period,  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State." 
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(4)  The  paragraph  beginning  with  the 
words  "The  fees  *  *  *"  Is  designated  sub- 
section (c). 

Sec  16.  Section  203(c)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  St  At.  179,  8  U.S.C. 
1153(c)  )  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  tlie  following: 

"The  Secretary  of  State,  'n  his  discretion, 
may  terminate  the  registration  on  a  quota 
waiting  list  of  any  alien  who  fulls  to  evidence 
his  continued  intention  to  apply  for  a  visa 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  by  regulation 
prescribed."  „ 

Szc.  17.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (G6  Stat.  1G2.  8  U.S.C.  1182(a)(1))  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  language  "feeble- 
minded" and  inserting  tr.o  language  "men- 
tally retarded"  in  its  place. 

(b)  Para<:raph  (4)  of  section  212(a)  of  the 
Imini'^ration  and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat. 
182.  8  U.S.C.  1132'a)(4))  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  word  "epilepsy"  and  the  commas 
before  and  after  It. 

(c)  Section  212  (f),  (g).  and  (h)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as  added 
by  the  Act  of  September  26,  1U61  (75  Stat. 
654,  C55,  8  U.S.C.  1182)  are  hereby  redesig- 
n.ated   sections    212    (g),    (h),   and    (I),   rc- 

-'spectivcly,  and  section  212(g)   as  £o  redesig- 
nated is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Anv  alirn  \wha  is  excludable  from  the 
Uiiitcd  States  under  paragraphs  ( 1) ,  (2) ,  (3) . 
or  (4)  of^ubsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  any  alien  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  in 
any  form,  who  (A)  is  the  spouse  or  the 
unmarried  son  or  daughter,  or  the  minor 
unmarried  lawfully  adopted  child,  of  a 
United  States  citizen,  or  of  an  alien  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence,  or 
of  an  alien  who  has  been  issued  an  immi- 
grant visa,  or  (E)  has  a  son  or  daughter 
who  is  a  United  States  cltiren,  or  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence, 
or  an  alien  who  has  been  issued  an  immi- 
grant visa,  may,  if  otherwise  admissible,  be 
Issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  in  accordance 
with  such  terms,  conditions,  and  controls, 
including  the  giving  of  a  bond,  as  the  At- 
torney General,  in  hi,-,  discretion,  may  by 
regulations  prescribe,  after  consultation  v.-ith 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service." 

Sec  18.  (ajTThere  is  hereby  established 
the  Immipration  Board  (hereafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Board"!  to  be  composed  of  seven 
members.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  appoint  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  two  other  members.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  v.-ith  the  approval  of 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
Senate,  shall  appoint  two  members  from 
the  membership  of  the  Senate.  The  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  the 
approval  of  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers of  the  House,  shall  appoint  two  mem- 
bers from  the  membership  of  the  House. 
The  members  of  tlie  Board  shall  be  selected 
by  virtue  cf  their  high  personal  integrity, 
their  capabilities,  and  their  experience  In 
and  expert  knowledge  of  immigration  laws 
and  International  migration  problems.  A 
vacancy  in  tlie  membership  of  the  Board 
shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  designation  and  appointment, 
(b)   The  duties  of  the  Board  shall  be — 

(1)  to  promulgate,  after  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General,  such  regulations  as 
are  necessary  to  insure  its  efficient  func- 
tioning under  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(2)  to  make  a  continuous  study  of  such 
conditions  within  and  without  the  United 
States,  which,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board, 
might  have  any  bearing  on  the  immigration 
policy  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  to  consider,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  recommend  to  the 
President,  such  allocation  of  quota  immi- 
grant visas,  under  section  201(f)  of  the  Im- 


migration and  Nationality  Act,  as  will  best 
fulfill  the  purposes  of  that  section; 

(4)  to  consider,  and  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretaries  of  Labor,  State,  and  De- 
fense, to  recommend  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral such  criteria  for  admission  of  immi- 
grants under  section  203(a)(1)(A)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, and  the  last  clause  of  section  203(a)(4). 
as  amended,  as  will  further  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  secure  the  immigration  of 
persons  of  high  skill,  education,  or  training, 
or  who  are  capable  of  performing  specified 
functions  for  which  a  shortage  of  employ- 
able, willing  persons  exists  In  the  United 
States; 

(5)  to  study  such  other  aspects  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  as  the 
President  shall  assign  to  the  Board  for  study, 
and  make  recommendations  with  respect 
thereto; 

(6)  to  conduct  .such  investigations  and  to 
hold  such  public  and  executive  hearings  in 
such  places  within  and  without  the  United 
States  and  at  such  times  as  the  Board  deems 
necessary. 

(c)  All  FederHl  agencies  shall  cooperate 
fully  with  the  Board  to  the  end  that  it  may 
effectively  carry  out  its  duties. 

(d)  Each  member  of  the  Board  who  is  not 
otherwise  In  the  service  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  shall  receive  the  sum  of 
S75  for  each  day  spent  in  the  work  of  the 
Board,  shall  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses, 
and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  er^penses, 
when  away  from  his  usual  place  of  residence, 
in  accordance  with  section  5  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Expenses  Act  of  1946.  as  amended. 

(e)  Each  member  of  the  Board  who  is  oth- 
erwise in  the  service  of  the  Government  of 

•  the  United  States  shall  serve  v/ithout  com- 
pensation in  addition  to  that  received  for 
such  other  service,  but  while  engaged  in 
the  work  of  the  Board  shall  be  paid  actual 
tiavel  expenses,  and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence expenses,  when  away  from  his  usual 
place  of  residence,  in  accordance  with  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended. 

(f)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  so  much  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

Sec  19.  Section  221(g)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  192,  8  U.S.C. 
1201(g))  is  amended  by  deleting  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  adding  the  following: 

":  Provided  further.  That  a  visa  may  be 
'ssued  to  an  alien  defined  In  section  101(a) 
(15)  (B)  or  (F),  if  such  alien  is  otherwise 
entitled  to  receive  a  visa,  upon  receipt  of  a 
notice  bv  the  consular  officer  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  giving  cf  a  bond  with 
sufficient  surety  in  such  sum  and  containing 
-uch  conditions  as  the  consular  officer  shall 
prescribe,  to  insure  that  at  the  expiration  of 
the  time  for  v.-hich  such  alien  has  been  ad- 
mitted by  the  Attorney  General,  as  provided 
m  section  214(a) .  or  upon  failure  to  maintain 
the  status  under  which  he  was  admitted,  or 
to  maintain  any  status  subsequently  acquired 
under  section  248  of  the  Act,  such  alien  will 
dispart  from  the  United  States." 

Sec  20.  So  much  of  section  272(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat. 
226,  8  U.S.C.  1322(a))  as  precedes  the  words 
"shall  pay  to  the  collector  of  customs"  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec  272.  (a)  Any  person  who  shall  bring 
to  the  United  States  an  alien  (other  than  an 
alien  crewman)  who  is  (1)  mentally  retarded, 
(2)  insane,  (3)  afflicted  with  psychopathic 
personality.  (4)  a  chronic  alcoholic,  (5) 
afflicted  with  any  dangerous  contagious  dis- 
ease, or  (6)  a  narcotic  drug  addict.". 


Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Section  1   amends   section  201(a)    of  the 
Immigration    and    Nationality    Act.    under 


which  quotas  for  each  country  are  deter- 
mined. It  abolishes  the  national  origins 
system  by  reducing  present  quotas  by  one- 
fifth  of  their  present  number  each  year  for 
5  years.  As  numbers  are  released  from  na- 
tional origins  quotas,  they  are  added  to  the 
ouota  reserve  pool  established  by  the  amend- 
ment to  section  201  of  the  act  made  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill.  Thus  in  the  first  year, 
20  percent  (roughly  32,000)  are  released  to 
the  pool;  in  the  second  year,  the  pool  will 
have  40  percent  of  present  quotas  (or 
64,000);  until  in  the  fifth  year  and  there- 
after, all  numbers  are  allocated  through  the 
pool.  To  provide  some  Immediate  relief  to 
minimum  quota  areas,  the  minimum  quota, 
is  raised  to"  200,  taut  Is  then  reduced  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  quotas. 

Section  2  amends  section  201(b)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  by  chang- 
ing u  reference  therein  from  "section  202(e)  " 
to  "section  202(d)"  in  conformity  with  the 
redeslgnation  of  section  202(e)  as  202(d) 
made  by  section  6(e)  of  the  bill. 

Section  3  amends  section  201  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (f).  This  subsection  estab- 
lishes tlie  quota  reserve  pool  from  which  all 
quota  numbers  will  be  allocated  by  the  fifth 
year.  In  each  of  the  5  years  constituting 
the  period  of  transition,  the  pool  will  con- 
sist of  ( 1 )  the  numbers  released  from  na- 
tional origins  quotas  each  year,  and  (2) 
numbers  assigned  to  the  old  quota  areas 
but  unused  the  previous  year  because  in- 
sufficient demand  for  them  existed  in  the 
assigned  quota  area. 

Quota  numbers  are  issued  in  the  order  of 
preference  specified  in  amended  section  203 
of  the  Im^mlgration  and  Nationality  Act  (see 
section  10  of  the  bill).    That  is,  first  call  on 
the  first  50  percent  is  given  to  persons  whose 
admission,    by    virtue    of    their    exceptional 
skill,   training   or   education,   will   be   espe- 
cially   advantageous   to   the   United   States; 
first  call  on  the  next  30  percent,  plus  any 
part  of  the  first  50  percent  not  issued  for 
first   preference   purposes,    is   given   to    un- 
married     sons      and      daughters      of      U.S. 
citizens,    not   eligible   for   nonquota   status 
because  they  are  over  21  years  cf  age;  first 
call  on  the  remaining  20  percent,  plus  any 
part  of  the  first  80  percent  not  taken  by  the 
first    two    preference    classes,    is    given    to 
spouses  and  unmarried  sons  or  daughters  of 
aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence; and  any  portion  remaining  is  issued 
to    other   quota   visa   applicants,   with    per- 
centage preferences  to  other  relatives  of  U.S. 
citizens  and  resident  aliens,  and  then  to  cer- 
tain  classes   of  workers.     Amended   section 
203  further  provides  that  within  each  class, 
visas  are  issued  In  the  order  In  which  ap- 
plied   for— first    come,    first    served.      These 
preference  provisions,  which  under  present 
law  determine  only  relative  priority  between 
nationals  of  the  same  country,  will  now  de- 
termine priority  between  nationals  of  differ- 
ent countries  throughout  the  world. 

To  prevent  disproportionate  benefits  to 
the  nationals  of  any  single  cotmtry.  a  max- 
imum of  10  percent  of  the  total  authorized 
quota  is  set  on  immigration  attributable  to 
any  quota  area.  However,  this  limitation  is 
not  applied  if  to  do  so  would  result  in  re- 
ducing anv  quota  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
that  provided  by  amended  section  201(a). 
Ultimately,  of  course,  the  limitation  applies 
to  all. 

Exceptions  to  the  principle  of  allocating 
visas  on  the  basis  of  time  of  registration 
within  preference  classes  are  provided  to 
deal  with  special  problems.  Since  some 
countries'  quotas  are  not  current,  their  na- 
tionals have  no  old  registrations  on  file.  To 
apply  the  principle  rigidly  would  result, 
after  4  or  5  years.  In  curtailing  immigration 
from  these  countries  almost  entirely.  This 
would   be   undesirable   not  only   because   It 
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would  frustrate  the  aim  of  the  bill  that  Im- 
migration from  all  countries  should  con- 
tinue, but  also  because  many  of  the  coun- 
tries that  would  be  affected  arc  our  closest 
allies.  Therefore,  proposed  section  201(f) 
would  authorize  the  President,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Immigration  Bo;ird  (es- 
tablished by  section  18).  to  reserve  up  to  30 
percent  of  the  quota  reserve  pool  for  alloca- 
tion to  qualitied  immigrants  ( 1 )  who  could 
obtain  visas  under  the  existing  system  but 
not  under  the  new  system  and  (2)  whose 
admission  to  the  United  States  would  fur- 
ther the  national  security  interest  by  main- 
taining close  ties  with  tlieir  countries.  The 
number  of  quota  visas  so  allocated  may  ex- 
ceed the  10-pcrcent  limit  on  the  number  of 
immigrants  from  any  country  in  the  case  of 
those  countries  which,  under  the  existing 
system,  regularly  receive  allocations  in  ex- 
cess of  that  limit. 

Subsection  (f)  also  allows  the  President 
to  reserve  up  to  10  percent  of  the  quota  re- 
serve pool  for  allocation  to  certain  refugees 
and  permits  him  to  disregard  priority  of  reg- 
istration within  preference  classes  for  the 
benefit  of  such  refugees.  Many  refugees,  al- 
most by  definition,  are  uprooted  suddenly. 
Tliey  had  no  thought  of  immigration  until 
they  were  forced  to  leave  the  country  in 
which  they  were  living  because  of  natural 
calamity  or  political  upheaval;  or  they  may 
be  refugees  from  persecution  or  dictator- 
ship, in  which  case  previous  registration 
would  have  been  dangerous. 

Finally,  subsection  (f )  provides  that  if  the 
President  reserves,  against  contingencies,  any 
numbers  during  the  year,  but  thereafter 
finds  them  not  to  be  needed  for  the  named 
purposes,  such  numbers  are  to  be  issued  as 
if  they  had  not  been  reserved.  Similarly, 
the  10-percent  limitation  on  the  number  of 
visas  to  be  issued  to  any  quota  area  is  made 
inoperable  If  its  application  would  result  In 
authorized  quota  numbers  not  being  used. 

Section   4  amends   section   201(c)    of   the 
Immigration    and    Nationality    Act.    which 
presently  limits  the  number  of  quota  visas 
issued  in  any  single  month  to  10  percent  of 
the   total   yearly  quota.     This  limitation   is 
needed   to<^nsure   that   persons   entitled   to 
preference  by  virtue  of  special  skills  or  fam- 
ily ties  will  not  be  foreclosed  from  prefer- 
ence by  a  rush  of  earlier  applications  which 
exhaust  the  annual  quota.     To  insure  that 
all   available  quota  numbers  can  neverthe- 
less  be   utilized,   present  law  provides  that 
numbers  not  used  during  the  first  10  months 
of  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  during  the 
last  2  months  of  such  year,  without  regard 
to  the  10  percent  monthly  limitation.     Often. 
If  close  to  the  full  10  percent  of  quota  visas 
is  not  issued  in  each  of  the  first  months  of 
the   year,   undesirable   administrative   prob- 
lems result  in  the  last  two.    The  amendment 
allows  the  issuance  each  month   of  the   10 
percent  authorized  for  that  month  plus  any 
visas  authorized  but  not  issued  in  previous 
months.     This  permits  a  more  even  spacing 
of  visa  issuance  during  the  year. 

Section  5  amends  section  201  ( d )  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  which  now 
permits  the  issuance  of  quota  immigrant 
visas  to  nonquota  immigrants.  Substituted 
for  the  provisions  of  section  201(di  is  a  spe- 
cific direction  that  no  quota  immigrant  visa 
shall  be  issued  to  a  person  who  is  eligible 
for  a  nonquota  immigrant  visa.  This  will 
prevent  nonquota  Immigrants  from  preempt- 
ing visas  to  the  prejudice  of  qualified  quota 
immigrants. 

Section  6  amends  section  202  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  to  eliminate  the 
so-called  Asia-Pacific  triangle  provisions, 
which  require  persons  of  Asian  stock  to  be 
attributed  to  quota  areas  not  by  their  place 
of  birth,  but  according  to  "their  racial 
ancestry.  At  the  end  of  the  5-year  transition 
period,  this  provision  would  be  in  any  event 
superfluous,  since  national  origin  will  no 
longer  be  a  standard  for  the  admission  of 


qualified  quota  immigrants.  But  the  for- 
mula is  so  especially  dl.scrlmlnatory  that  it 
should  be  removed  immediately,  and  not  be 
permitted  to  operate  even  In  part  during  the 
5-year  transition  period. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  section  amends  sec- 
tion 202(c)  of  the  act  so  as  to  raise  the 
minimum  allotment  to  subquotas  of  de- 
pendent areas  of  a  governing  country,  thus 
preserving  their  present  equiUity  with  In- 
dependent minimum-quota  areas.  The  de- 
pendent area's  allotment  is  taken  from  the 
governing  country's  quota.  To  prevent  a  de- 
pendent area  from  preempting  the  govern- 
ing country's  quota  disproportionately,  it  is 
provided  that  the  dependent  area's  share  of 
the  quota  will  decrease  as  the  governing 
country's  quota  is  reduced. 

Section  7  amends  section  207  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  by  deleting  the 
language  of  that  section  which  prevents  the 
issuance  of  visas  in  lieu  of  those  issued  but 
not  actually  used,  or  later  found  to  be  im- 
properly issued.  Thus,  in  Germany  alone 
over  7,000  quota  visas  are  now  taken  by  per- 
sons entitled  to  nonquota  status,  and  2.000 
more  quota  visas  are  issued  to  persons  who 
do  not  actually  apply  for  admission  to  the 
United  States.  All  these  quota  visas  are  lost 
under  the  present  law.  Such  a  result  is  In- 
consistent with  the  aim  of  the  bill  that  all 
authorized  quota  numbers  shall  be  used. 
The  amended  section  207  specifically  author- 
izes the  issuance  of  a  quota  visa  in  lieu  of 
one  improperly  issued  or  not  actually  used, 
utilizing  the  same  quota  number. 

Section  8  amends  section  101(a)  (27)  (A) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
which  grants  nonquota  status  to  spouses  and 
children  of  U.S.  citizens,  so  as  to  extend 
nonquota  status  to  parents  of  U.S.  citizens 
as  well. 

Section  9  amends  section  101(a)  (27)  (C) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  so 
as  to  extend  nonquota  status  to  natives  of 
all  Independent  Western  Hemisphere  coun- 
tries. Under  present  law,  such  status  is 
granted  to  natives  of  all  Independent  North, 
Central,  and  South  American  countries,  and 
of  named  Caribbean  Island  countries  which 
were  independent  when  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  was  enacted  in  1952.  The 
amendment  extends  nonquota  status  to  na- 
tives of  countries  in  these  areas  which  have 
gained  their  independence  since  then,  or 
may  gain  their  Independence  hereafter. 

Section  10  amends  section  203(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  which 
establishes  preferences  for  Immigrants  with 
special  skills  and  for  relatives  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens and  resident  aliens. 

Subsection  (a)  relaxes  the  test  for  the  first 
preference  accorded  to  persons  of  high  edu- 
cation, technical  training,  specialized  ex- 
perience, or  exceptional  ability.  Under  pres- 
ent law,  such  persons  are  granted  preferred 
status  only  if  the  Attorney  General  deter- 
mines that  their  services  are  needed  ur- 
gently in  the  United  States.  The  amend- 
ment allows  them  first  preference  If  their 
services,  as  determined  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, would  be  especially  advantageous  to 
the  United  States. 

Subsection  (b)  eliminates  the  second 
preference  for  parents  of  American  citizens, 
now  accorded  nonquota  status  by  the  amend- 
ment made  by  section  8  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  (c)  grants  a  fourth  preference, 
up  to  50  percent  of  numbers  not  Issued  to 
the  first  three  preferences,  to  parents  of  aliens 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence. 
It  also  grants  a  subsidiary  preference  to 
qualified  quota  immigrants  capable  of  fill- 
ing particular  labor  shortages  in  the  United 
States.  Under  present  law,  immigrants  who 
do  not  meet  the  rigorous  standards  of  the 
skilled  specialist  category  are  not  preferred 
over  any  other  immigrants  even  though  they 
can  fill  a  definite  labor  need  which  other 
immigrants  cannot  fill.  The  amendment 
allows  to  such  immigrants  a  preference  of 
50    percent    of    the    quota    visas    remaining 


after  all  family  preferences  have  been  satis- 
fled  or  exhausted 

Section  11  amends  section  204  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  which  estab- 
lishes the  procedure  for  determining  eligi- 
bility for  preferred  status  under  section  203. 
The  amendments  made  by  paragraphs  (l), 
(2).  (3)  and  (4)  cover  the  filing  of  peti- 
tions, on  behalf  of  the  workers  accorded 
a  fourth  preference,  by  the  persons  who  will 
employ  them  to  fill  the  special  labor  needs. 
Paragraph  ( 1 )  provides  for  approval  of  these 
petitions  by  the  Attorney  General,  and  para- 
graph (2)  requires  that  he  consult  with  the 
Immigration  Board  and  Interested  depart- 
ments of  Government  before  granting  pref- 
erence to  these  workers. 

Paragraph  (2)  also  exempts  first  preference 
skilled  specialists  from  the  present  petition 
procedure  because  under  the  bill  a  new 
procedure  is  established  for  such  persons. 
Under  present  law,  skilled  specialists  may 
qualify  for  preferred  status  only  when  a  peti- 
tion requesting  their  services  is  filed  by  a 
U.S.  employer.  This  requirement  unduly 
restricts  our  ability  to  attract  those 
whose  services  would  substantially  enhance 
our  economy,  cultural  interests,  and  wel- 
fare. Many  of  these  people  have  no  way  of 
contacting  employers  in  the  United  States 
in  order  to  obtain  the  required  employment. 
Even  If  they  knew  whom  to  contact,  few 
openings  important  enough  to  attract  such 
highly  skilled  people  are  offered  without 
personal  Interviews,  and  only  a  few  very 
large  enterprises  or  institutions  have  rep- 
resentatives abroad  with  hiring  authority. 
Thus  many  such  skilled  specialists  cannot 
obtain  the  employment  presently  required 
for  first  preference  status. 

Moreover,  the  requirement  of  prearranged 
employment  Is  in  fact  unnecessary.  Highly 
skilled  specialists  would  obviously  work  at 
their  specialty,  provided  that  employment  is 
open.  The  only  check  needed  Is  that  the 
Attorney  General  ascertain,  upon  consulta- 
tion with  appropriate  Government  agencies, 
that  Job  openings  exist  in  the  specialist's 
particular  field.  Although  the  present  peti- 
tion procedure  serves  to  confirm  the  individ- 
ual's own  evidence  of  his  training,  education, 
or  skills,  such  confirmation  is  not  essential 
If  proper  investigation  is  made  of  his  quali- 
fications before  the  preference  Is  accorded. 
Paragraph  (5),  therefore,  allows  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  grant  a  first  preference  to 
skilled  specialists  upon  their  own  petitions, 
supported  by  such  documentation  as  the  At- 
torney General  shall  require.  In  this  con- 
nectlon  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  existing 
law  requiring  an  investigation  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  petitioner's  qualifications 
and  a  determination  of  his  eligibility  for  a 
first  preference  is  continued. 

Section  12  amends  section  205(b)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  providing 
for  petitions  to  establish  eligibility  for  pref- 
erence as  a  relative  of  a  U.S.  citizen 
or  lawfully  resident  alien,  to  conform  to  the 
substantive  amendments  made  by  section  10. 
Section  13  amends  the  fair  share  refugee 
law  so  as  to  remove  a  provision  which  has 
hampered  Its  effective  operation.  Presently, 
the  entry  of  refugees  is  subject  to  the  con- 
dition that  they  be  within  the  mandate  of 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees.  The  mandate  provision  is  elimi- 
nated, so  that  the  refugee  law  will  no  longer 
be  subject  to  outside  control.  In  addition, 
subsection  (b)  enlarges  the  applicable  area 
definition  so  as  to  allow  the  entry  of  refu- 
gees from  north  Africa  generally,  and  Al- 
geria particularly,  who  are  unable  to  return 
to  their  countries  because  of  their  race,  re- 
ligion, or  political  opinions,  and  incorporates 
this  new  definition  in  the  fair  share  law. 
The  existing  definition  encompasses  refugees 
from  "any  country  within  the  general  area  of 
the  Middle  East,"  which  Is  defined  as  the 
area  between  Libya  on  the  west.  Turkey  on 
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the  north.  Pakistan  on  the  east,  and  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Ethiopa  on  the  south.  The  new 
definition  substitutes  Morocco  for  Libya  as 
the  western  border  of  this  area. 

Section  14  repeals  the  fair  share  law's  spe- 
cial provision  for  500  "difflcuit  to  resettle" 
refugees:  all  such  persons  h;;ve  been  taken 
care  of,  and  the  authority  is  therefore  no 
longer  necessary. 

Section  15  amends  section  281  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  so  as  to  grant 
discretionary  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  specify  the  time  and  manner  of  pay- 
ment of  the  fees  for  visa  applications  and  is- 
suances. This  discretionary  authority  will 
allow  the  Secretary  to  control  two  undesir- 
able situations: 

First,  many  people  in  countries  with  cver- 
sub.scribcd  quotas  register  their  names  on 
visa  waiting  lists  even  though  they  have  no 
present  intention  of  emigrating;  they  regard 
the  registration  as  insurance  for  possible  fu- 
ture use.  Such  registrations  have  the  effect 
of  creating  a  distorted  picture  of  visa  back- 
logs and  make  efficient  administration  diffi- 
cult. The  amendment  therefore  would  allow 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  require  a  registrant 
to  deposit  a  fee  at  the  time  of  registration. 
While  not  unduly  burdensome  on  those  who 
wish  to  come  here,  such  a  procedure  would 
serve  to  discourage  registrations  which  are 
not  bona  fide. 

Second,  otherwise  admissible  immigrants, 
particularly  refugees,  are  often  unable  to 
pay  the  required  visa  fee.  Rather  than  bar 
them  from  obtaining  a  visa,  the  Secretary 
is  given  authority  to  postpone  payment. 

Section  16  is  also  directed  to  the  problem 
of  insurance  registrations.  Many  appli- 
cants for  visas  have  been  offered  visas  re- 
peatedly but  have  turned  them  down.  They 
wish  only  to  preserve  their  priority  in  reg- 
istration for  possible  future  use.  To  handle 
such  cases,  section  203(c)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  is  amended  so  as  to 
allow  the  Secretary  of  State  to  terminate  the 
registrations  of  persons  who  have  previously 
declined  visas.  This  amendment  Is  also  im- 
portant in  connection  with  a  contemplated 
reregistration  of  applicants  In  certain  over- 
subscribed quota  areas  designed  to  ascertain 
whether  registrants  have  died,  emigrated 
elsewhere,  or  changed  their  minds;  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  terminate  the  reg- 
istration of  all  persons  who  fall  to  re- 
register. 

Section  17  amends  subsections  (a)(1), 
(a)(4),  and  (g),  as  redesignated,  of  section 
212  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
so  as  to  allow  the  entry  of  certain  mentally 
afflicted  persons.  Under  present  law,  no 
visas  may  be  issued  to  aliens  who  are  feeble- 
minded or  insane,  or  have  had  one  or  more 
attacks  of  insanity,  or  who  are  afflicted  with 
a  psychopathic  personality,  epilepsy,  or  a 
mental  defect.  These  provisions  have  cre- 
ated hardships  for  families  seeking  admis- 
sion, where  one  member,  often  a  child,  Is 
retarded.  Such  families  are  presented  with 
the  difflcuit  decision  as  to  whether  they 
should  leave  the  afflicted  person  behind  or 
stay  with  him.  Such  a  person  cannot  enter 
the  United  States  even  if  the  family  is  will- 
ing and  able  to  care  for  him  here  and  even 
if  he  is  within  the  85  percent  of  mentally 
afflicted  persons  whose  condition  can  be  sub- 
stantially Improved  by  adequate  treatment. 
The  amendment  gives  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral discretionary  authority  to  admit  such 
persons  who  are  the  spouses,  children,  or 
parents  of  citizens  or  resident  aliens,  or  who 
are  accompanying  a  member  of  their  family. 
The  Attorney  General,  after  consultation 
with  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  would  prescribe  the  controls 
and  conditions  on  the  entry  of  such  persons. 
Including  the  giving  of  a  bond  to  insure 
continued  family  support. 

The  bar  against  the  admission  of  epilep- 
tics is  removed  entirely,  since  this  affliction 
can  effectively  be  medically  controlled.    The 


amendment  would  also  provide  that  the  term 
"mentally  retarded"  be  substituted  for  the 
present  term  "feeble-minded."  This  is  not 
a  substantive  change  in  the  law. 

Section  18  establishes  the  Immigration 
Board,  to  be  composed  of  seven  members. 
Two  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  appointed  by  the  Speaker  with  the 
approval  of  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers, two  members  of  the  Senate,  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  with  the  approval  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  and  three 
members,  including  the  Chairman,  by  the 
President.  Members  not  otherwise  In  Gov- 
ernment service  are  to  be  paid  on  a  per  diem 
basis  for  actual  time  spent  in  the  work  of 
the  Board. 

The  section  provides  that  the  Board's  du- 
ties shall  be  to  study,  and  consult  with  ap- 
propriate Government  departments  on  all 
facets  of  immigration  policy;  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  as  to  the  reser- 
vation and  allocation  of  quota  numbers,  and 
to  recommend  to  the  Attorney  General  cri- 
teria for  admission  of  skilled  specialists  and 
workers  whose  services  are  needed  by  reason 
of  labor  shortages  in  this  country. 

Section  19  grants  consular  officers  discre- 
tionary authority  to  require  bonds  insuring 
tiiat  certain  nonimmigrants  will  depart  vol- 
untarily from  the  United  SUtes  when  re- 
quired. This  amendment  to  section  221(g) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  by 
providing  an  additional  safeguard  against 
a  later  refusal  to  depart,  would  allow  the  is- 
siiance  of  visas  in  many  borderline  cases  in 
which  visas  are  now  refused  to  students  and 
visitors. 

Section  20  amends  section  272  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  which  im- 
poses a  penalty  on  carriers  bringing  to  the 
United  States  aliens  afflicted  with  certain 
defects,  so  as  to  make  that  section  conform 
with  the  changes  made  by  this  bill  and  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  act  of  September  26,  1961. 


Through  these  programs  we  help  build 
stable  nations  in  a  stable  world. 


II 


FOREIGN  AID— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT   (H.  DOC.  NO.  53) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I 

We  live  in  a  turbulent  world.  But 
amid  the  conflict  and  confusion,  the 
United  States  holds  firm  to  its  primary 
goal — a  world  of  stability,  freedom,  and 
peace  where  independent  nations  can 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  modern  knowledge. 
Here  is  our  difference  with  the  Commu- 
nists—and our  strength.  They  would 
use  their  skills  to  forge  new  chains  of 
tyranny.  We  would  use  ours  to  free 
men  from  the  bonds  of  the  past. 

The  Communists  are  hard  at  work  to 
dominate  the  less-developed  nations  of 
Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  Their 
allies  are  the  ancient  enemies  of  man- 
kind: Tyranny,  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
disease.  If  freedom  is  to  prevail,  we 
must  do  more  than  meet  the  immediate 
threat  to  free  world  security,  whether 
in  southeast  Asia  or  elsewhere.  We 
must  look  beyond— to  the  long-range 
needs  of  the  developing  nations. 

Foreign  assistance  programs  reach  be- 
yond today's  crises,  to  offer:  Strength 
to  those  who  would  be  free:  hope  for 
those  who  would  otherwise  despair; 
progress  for  those  who  would  help  them- 
selves. 


Acting  on  the  experience  of  the  past 
4  years,  I  ,am  presenting  a  program 
which:  Is  selective  and  concentrated; 
emphasizes  self-help  and  the  fastest  pos- 
sible termination  of  dependence  on  aid; 
provides  an  increasing  role  for  private 
enterprise;  improves  multilateral  coor- 
dination of  development  aid;  reflects 
continuing  improvement  in  manage- 
ment. 

Specifically,  for  fiscal  year  1966, 1  rec- 
ommend: 

No  additional  authorizations  for  devel- 
opment lending  or  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress: existing  authorizations  for  those 
purposes  are  adequate ;  authorizations  of 
$1,170  million  for  military  assistance; 
$369  million  for  supporting  assistance; 
$210  million  for  technical  cooperation; 
$155  million  for  contributions  to  inter- 
national organizations;  $50  million  for 
the  Presidents  contingency  fund;  and 
$62  million  for  administrative  and  mis- 
cellaneous expenses. 

I  am  also  requesting  a  special  standby 
authorization  for  use  if  necessary  in 
Vietnam  only. 

My  appropriation  request  for  fiscal 
year  1966  under  these  authorizations  is 
for  $3,380  million;  $1,170  million  will 
be  used  for  military  assistance;  $2,210 
million  is  for  the  other  categories  of  aid. 
This  is  a  minimum  request,  the  small- 
est in  the  history  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. It  is  $136  million  less  than  re- 
quested last  year,  and  will  impose  the 
smallest  assistance  burden  on  the  Amer- 
ican people  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Marshall  plan  in  1948. 

This  minimum  request  reflects  my 
determination  to  present  to  the  Congress 
the  lowest  aid  budget  consistent  with  the 
national  interest.  It  takes  full  account 
of  the  increasing  efficiency  of  the  as- 
sistance program,  and  the  increasing 
availability  of  assistance  funds  from  in- 
ternational agencies  in  which  the  costs 
are  shared  among  a  number  of  coun- 
tries. 

I  believe  that  in  carrying  out  this  pro- 
gram the  American  people  will  get  full 
value  for  their  money.  Indeed,  we  can- 
not afford  to  do  less.  Russia  and  Red 
China  have  tripled  their  promises  of  aid 
in  the  past  year.  They  are  doing  more 
than  they  have  ever  done  before;  the 
competition  between  them  has  led  to 
increased  efforts  by  each  to  influence  the 
course  of  events  in  the  developing 
nations. 

If,  during  the  year,  situations  should 
arise  which  require  additional  amounts 
of  U.S.  assistance  to  advance  vital  U.S. 
interests.  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  inform 
the    Congress    and    request    additional 

funds. 

m 

I  am  requesting  $1,170  million  for  the 
military  assistance  program.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $115  million  over  the  total 
appropriation  for  military  assistance  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  In  order  to  meet 
urgent  requirements  in  southeast  Asia 
during  fiscal  year  1965.  we  cut  back  pro- 
grams in  other  countries  which  are  under 
pressure.    Some  of  the  fiscal  year  1966 
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appropriation  will  be  needed  to  make  up 
what  we  have  left  undone. 

Still,  the  program  is  highly  concen- 
trated. Nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
money  will  go  to  11  countries  around 
the  great  arc  from.  Greece  to  Korea. 
Vietnam  alone  will  absorb  an  important 
share. 

MiiitaiT  assistance  makes  it  possible 
for  nations  to  survive.  It  provides  a 
shield  behind  which  economic  and  social 
development  can  take  place.  It  is  vital 
to  our  own  security  as  well.  It  helps  to 
maintain  more  than  3' j  million  men  un- 
der arm.<;  as  a  deterrent  to  aggression  in 
countries  bordering  on  the  Sino-Soviet 
world.  Without  them,  more  American 
men  v.culd  have  to  be  stationed  overseas, 
and  we  would  have  to  spend  far  more  for 
defense  than  we  novs-  do. 

IV 

As  a  supplement  to  military  assistance. 
I  am  requesting  $3G9  million  for  support- 
ing assistance — economic  aid  which  is 
directly  related  to  the  maintenance  of 
stability  and  security.  Eighty-eight  per- 
cent of  the  money  will  be  used  in  Viet- 
nam, Lacs,  Korea,  and  Jordan. 

V 

The  worlds  trouble  spctc — the  Viet- 
nams  and  the  Congos — dominate  the 
headlines.  This  is  no  wonder,  for  they 
represent  serious  problems.  Over  $500 
riiillion  of  the  current  request  for  mili- 
taiy  and  supporting  assistance  v.ull  be 
deployed  to  meet  the  frontal  attack  in 
Vietnam  and  Laos. 

Indeed.  S500  million  may  not  be 
enough.  I  nm  therefore  requesting  for 
fiscal  year  196(i  an  additional  standby 
authorization  for  miluary  or  supporting 
a.-^sistance  which  would  be  used  only  in 
Vietnam  and  only  in  case  we  should  need 
nnre  funds  to  protect  our  interests 
there.  Any  program  which  would  make 
use  of  this  additional  authorization  will 
be  presented  '^o  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  concurrently  wlrh 
I'no  ?.p;v;opi"iatio:"i  request. 

Our  past  in\estment  in  the  defense  of 
the  free  world  through  the  military  as- 
sistance and  supporting  assistance  pro- 
grams has  paid  great  dividends.  Not 
only  has  it  foijed  aggression,  but  it  has 
brought  stability  to  a  number  of  coun- 
tries. S'nce  thei.be  inning  of  this  decade, 
the  funds  u.^-ed  eooh  treav  for  military  aid 
and  supporiing  assistance  have  been 
sharply  rediued.  Today,  we  are  sy.end- 
ing  SI  bill'-on  le.ss  on  these  accounts  than 
v.-edidin  1960  and  1961. 

VI 

Military  security  in  tlie  de\eloping 
v.-orld  will  not  be  sufficient  to  our  pur- 
poses unless  the  ordinary  people  begin 
to  feel  some  imiuovement  in  their  lives 
and  see  ahead  to  a  time  when  their  chil- 
dren can  U\e  in  decency.  It  follows  that 
economic  growth  in  these  reaions  means 
as  much  to  qyr  security  as  their  military 
strength.  T^t  is  an  important  reason 
why  the  United  States  has  taken  the  lead 
during  the  past  few  years  in  organizing, 
on  an  international  basis,  a  program  of 
development  assistance. 

Of  course,  such  assistance  is  and  must 
be  concentrated  where  it  will  contribute 
to  lasting  progress.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  certain  requirements 


need  to  be  met  by  the  developing  coun- 
tries if  such  progress  is  to  occur. 

They  need  to  undertake  sound  meas- 
ures of  self-help — to  mobilize  their  own 
resources,  eliminate  waste,  and  do  what 
they  can  to  meet  their  own  needs.  And 
^  they  need  to  avoid  spending  their  re- 
sources on  unnecessary  armaments  and 
foreign  adventures.  Our  aid  can  con- 
tribute to  their  economic  and  social 
progress  only  if  it  can  be  provided 
within  a  framework  of  constructive  and 
sensible  policies  and  programs. 

Fortunately,  most  of  the  developing 
countries  recognize  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  wise  use  of  their  own  resources 
and  the  effectiveness  and  availability  of 
external  aid. 

It  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  U.S.  policy 
tiiat  development  assistance  will  go  to 
countries  which  have  uiidertaken  effec- 
tive programs  of  self-help  and  are, 
therefore,  able  to  make  good  use  of  aid. 
During  fiscal  year  1964,  for  example,  64 
percent  of  our  development  assistance 
vrent  to  seven  such  countries:  India. 
Nigeria,  Pakistan.  Tunisia,  Turkey, 
Brazil,  and  Chile.  In  other  countries 
as  v%-en,  including  a  number  of  smaller 
countries,  sound  self-help  efforts  are 
rnal-Jng  it  possible  for  us  to  provide  ef- 
fective development  aid. 

With  development  assistan.ce  we  seek 
to  hcip  countries  reach,  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, the  ix)int  at  wh'ch  further  progress 
is  possible  v/ithout  external  aid. 

A  striking  example  of  hov.-,  through 
self-help,  a  developing  country  can  reach 
tlie  point  where  it  can  carry  on  without 
co}ice£sion?l  aid  is  the  Republic  cf  China. 
Little  more  tlian  10  yea  is  ago.  Free  China 
faced  enormous  security  and  develop- 
ment problems.  The  prospects  for  eco- 
nomic growth  looked  dim.  But  in  only  10 
years,  as  a  result  of  determined  self-help 
supplemented  by  effective  U.S.  aid;  per 
capita ^ross  national  product  has  risen 
45  percent;  saving  accounts  for  one-fifth 
of  the  national  income;  exports  have 
tripled:  industrial  output  has  tripled; 
the  private  share  of  output  has  doubled, 
and  nov;  accounts  for  two-thirds  of  all 
industrial  production;  agricultural  pro- 
duction hss  incerased  by  50  percent. 

Free  China  has  al.=:o  joined  other  na- 
tions PS  a  good  cash  customer  for  U.S. 
exports,  particularly  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

This  remarkable  coopeiative  effort  has 
brought  the  Republic  of  China  to  the 
point  where  it  no  longer  needs  AID  as- 
sistance. Fiscal  year  1965  marks  the  end 
of  this  successful  program. 

I  am  requesting  S530  million  as  our  fis- 
cal year  1966  aid  commitment  to  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  This  is  an  increase 
of  370  million  over  last  year's  appropria- 
tion. 

Impatient  expectations  of  this  great 
joint  undertaking  have  sometimes  in  the 
past  blinded  us  to  its  achievements — 
achievements  v.-hich  now  touch  the  lives 
of  nearly  half  of  the  200  million  people 
of  Latin  America.  Increasingly,  how- 
ever, the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
come  to  recognize  what  the  Alliance 
means. 

To  date,  as  a  result  of  U.S.  assistance 
in  support  of  the  Alliance,  over  75,000 
teachers  have  been  trained;   nearly   10 


million  schoolbooks  have  been  put  in  cir- 
culation; over  12  million  children  are 
now  participating  in  school  lunch  pro- 
grams, an  increase  of  over  8  million  in 
the  past  2':^  years;  development  banks 
and  other  credit  institutions  which  sup- 
port the  private  sector  have  been  estab- 
lished in  15  countries;  over  300.000  houses 
have  been  or  are  being  built;  savings  and 
loan  a.ssociations.  nonexistent  a  fev;  years 
ago,  have  now  accumulated  and  are  in- 
vesting local  deposits  of  $75  million;  25 
of  our  own  States  have  joined  the  Part- 
ners for  the  Alliance  program,  they  bring 
to  bear  a  vital  people-to-people  effort  on 
our  relationships  with  Latin  America;  40 
U.S.  colleges  and  universities  are  work- 
ing to  rnndernize  teaching  and  training  in 
Latin  America. 

The  Inter-American  Committee  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress — CIAP — estab- 
lished to  provide  even  closer  ties  for 
mutual  economic  effort,  successfully  com- 
pi-jted.  its  first  review  of  country  per- 
formance under  the  Alliance.  The  work 
of  this  Comm.ictee  is  ftuther  evidence 
that  the  governments  and  people  of 
Liitin  America  are  accepting  increasing 
responsibility  fcr  tiieir  own  development. 
The  failure  of  Castroism  is  becoming 
clearer  each  day.  More  and  more,  Latin 
America  is  faciuvj  up  to  the  fundamental 
problems  of  poverty,  a  rapidly  growing 
population,  and  financial  disorder.  In- 
creasingly, more  and  more  of  these  coun- 
tries are  moving  toward  economic  vi- 
ability and  .self-sustaining  growth. 

The  Alliance  is  taking  hold.  The  war 
on  poverty  in  Latin  America  is  underway. 
We  in  the  United  States  are  proud  of  the 
way  our  good  neighbors  to  the  south  are 
meeting  the  challenge  of  development. 
We  are  proud,  too.  of  the  role  the  United 
States  is  playing  in  this  great  effort  and 
pledge  our  steadily  enlarged  support. 

The  problem  of  food  requires  special 
mention. 

Growing  population  and  rising  stand- 
ards of  living  increase  the  demand  for 
food.  Production  in  most  developing 
countries  is  barely  keeping  pace.  In 
.some  countries,  it  is  actually  falling 
behind. 

In  the  years  ahead,  if  the  developing 
countries  are  to  continue  to  grow,  they 
must  rapidly  enlairrrtk^^rcapacity  to 
provide  food  for  their  pcoi5l?*.  Up  to 
a  point,  they  can  and  should  improve 
their  ability  to  buy  some  of  their  food 
from  abroad.  Fcr  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, they  must  expand  and  diversify 
their  own  production  of  food.  This  will 
require  many  things:  changes  in  tradi- 
tional methods,  abundant  use  of  fertil- 
izer, greater  incentives  for  producers, 
and,  frequently,  changes  in  pricing  prac- 
tices and  more  effective  organization  ol 
distribution. 

To  meet  their  needs  for  food,  the  de- 
veloping countries  will  need  help. 

We,  in  the  United  States,  are  uniquely 
equipped  to  give  it. 

We  are  rightly  proud  of  our  dynamic 
and  progressive  agriculture,  with  its  rec- 
ord of  success  which  contrasts  so  sharply 
with  the  agricultural  failures  of  the 
Communist  countries.  We  must  use  our 
agricultural  abundance  and  our  exten- 
sive technical  skills  to  assist  the  less- 
developed  countries  to  strengthen  their 
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ability  both  to  produce  and  to  buy  agri- 
cultural commodities  and,  more  gen- 
erally, to  support  rural  development. 

We  can  and  must  mount  a  more  com- 
prehensive program  of  technical  assist- 
ance in  agriculture  engaging  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  our  State 
universities  and  land-grant  colleges,  and 
the  most  creative  of  our  people  in  agri- 
culture, marketing,  and  industry. 

At  the  same  time,  v;e  can  help  meet  the 
food  needs  of  the  developing  nations 
through  our  food-for-poace  program 
under  Public  Law  480.  Even  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  it  will  be  a 
number  of  years  before  the  developing 
countries  can  produce  and  import  on 
commercial  terms  all  the  food  they  need. 
In  the  interim,  our  own  agricultural 
plenty  can  help  provide  for  the  hungry 
and  speed  the  day  when  these  countries 
can  stand  on  their  own  feet  and  pay  for 
their  food  imports  on  commercial 
terniS — as  happened  in  the  case  of  Japan 

and  Europe. 

vi: 

We  are  placing  increasing  emphasis 
on  the  role  of  ijvivate  institutions  and 
private  enterprise  in  the  development 
process,  and  v.e  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

Foreign  aid  cannot  succeed  if  we  view 
it  as  a  job  for  Government  alone.  For 
Government  can  only  do  a  small  part  of 
the  job.  We  must  bring  to  bear  on  the 
problems  of  the  devcloiving  world,  the 
knowledge  and  skills  and  good  judgm.ent 
of  people  from  aH  walks  of  American 
life.  The  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment provides  the  means  for  utiliz- 
ing the  res.^urces  of  private  business,  of 
our  universities  and  -fcJljItLics.  of  farm 
groups,  labor  unions,  bank^,  cooperaiives. 
savings  and  loan  associations,  and  pro- 
fes.sional  groups. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  most  AID- 
financed  capital  projects  and  a  large  and 
growing  part  of  technical  assistance  are 
already  administered  by  contract  vatli 
private  Am»erican  firms  and  institutions. 

In  this  connection,  the  privately  man- 
aged International  Executive  Service 
Coips  has  an  important  role  to  play.  I 
welcome  the  interest  of  business  execu- 
-tives  in  serving  over.T^eas. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Private 
Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid  established  by 
the  88th  Congress  has  been  meeting  for 
a  number  of  months.  It  is  working  hard. 
We  are  looking  forward  to  their  report 
which  we  hope  will  suggest  new  ways  of 
enlarging  the  role  of  the  private  sector 
in  the  aid  program. 

To  mobilize  additional  private  capital, 
and  the  skills  which  go  with  it.  I  am  ask- 
ing the  Congress  to  enact  an  investment 
tax  credit.  I  am  also  asking  for  ex- 
panded authority  in  connection  with  the 
investment  guarantee  program  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  However,  such 
measures  to  encourage  the  flow  of  cap- 
ital to  the  developing  world  can  do  only 
a  part  of  the  job.  The  less-developed 
countries  must  pursue  policies  that  v.ill 
create  new  opportunities  for  their  own 
businessmen  and  a  favorable  climate  for 
investors  from  abroad. 

We  are  making  a  special  effort  to  en- 
courage private  enterprise  in  the  devel- 
oping countries,  through  technical  assist- 
ance for  private  enterprise;  productivity 


centers  and  schools  of  business  admin- 
istration for  training  in  management  and 
new  techniques;  commodity  loans  to  pro- 
vide materials  and  jiarts  for  private  busi- 
ness; loans  to  industrial  development 
banks  and  agricultural  credit  banks; 
loans  to  private  business. 

All  of  these  programs  have  one  ob- 
ject— to  get  private  enterprise  more 
heavily  engaged  in  'the  task  of  develop- 
ment. 

VIII 

We  will  ixn-.sist  in  our  efforts  to  put 
more  aid  on  a  multilateral  basis,  to  im- 
prove the  coordination  of  bilateral  aid, 
and  to  increase  the  share  of  the  burden 
borne  by  otlier  free  world  nations. 

A  growing  proportion  of  economic 
assistance  is  directly  administered  by  in- 
ternational financial  institutions  such  as 
the  World  Bank,  IDA.  and  the  Inter- 
American  Bank.  In  the  past  4  years, 
.such  multinational  in:;titutions  increased 
their  capital  assistance  to  the  develojMng 
nations  by  50  percent.  We,  in  turn,  are 
prepared  to  increr.se  our  contribution  to 
those  organizations — as  ranidly  as  other 
members  do  so.  It  is  essential  that  these 
institutions  maintain  their  international 
character. 

To  strengthen  multinational  aid,  and 
further  to  strengthen  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  I  urge  the  Congress  promptly 
to  approve  the  3-year  authorization  cf 
S750  million  which  constitutes  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  of  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank. 

Besides  channeling  aid  through  multi- 
lateral institutions,  we  are  increasingly 
relying  on  international  consortia  and 
consultative  groups  to  coordinate  our  bi- 
lateral aid  with  that  of  ethers.  India. 
Pakistan,  Turkey.  Nigeria,  and  Tunisia 
are  among  the  countries  where  such  ar- 
rangements have  been  established,  in 
most  cases  under  the  auspices  of  the 
World  Bank.  The  Inter-American  Com- 
mittee for  the  Alliance  for  Progress — 
CIAP — is  fast  becoming  a  most  useful 
forum  for  the  coordination  of  assistance 
to  Latin  American  countries. 

In  addition  to  these  arrangements  in 
support  of  individual  countries  and  re- 
gions, the  United  States  consults  regu- 
larly with  other  major  donor  countries 
and  internatione4-0genpiesvin  the  Devel- 
opment Assistance  Corfimidee  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development. 

All  in  all.  in  fiscal  year  1966.  85  percent 
of  U.S.  development  loans  in  A.sia  and 
Africa  will  be  conmiitted  under  interna- 
tional arrangements.  All  U.S.  aid  to 
Latin  America  is  made  available  v.ithin 
the  international  framework  of^e  Alli- 
ance for  Progress. 

We  are  continuing  to  urge  other  do- 
nors to  give  more  aid  on  better  terms. 

Since  1960,  new  commitments  of  bi- 
lateral economic  assistance  by  other  free 
vt'orld  nations  have  increased  by  50  per- 
cent. In  the  pa.st  year,  the  United  King- 
dom has  organized  a  Ministry  of  Over- 
seas Development.  Canada  has  under- 
taken a  program  of  lending  on  terms 
which  are  more  liberal  than  ours. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  about 
the  terms  of  aid.  The  burden  of  debt 
borne  by  the  developing  countries  is  ris- 


ing. Their  accum.ulated  public  foreign 
debt  nov/  runs  to  about  S30  billion.  The 
volume  of  repayments  comes  to  nearly 
$5  billion  per  year  and  it  is  rising  by  15 
percent  each  year.  Ths  is  a  heavy  load 
for  nations  with  small  resources  strug- 
gling to  raise  the  capital  they  need  for 
economic  and  social  betterment. 

We  will  continue  to  emphasize  in  cur 
discussions  with  other  donors  during  the 
coming  year  the  need  to  improve  the 
tei-ms  on  which  aid  is  extended. 

IX 

Tight,  effective  management  is  essen- 
tial for  a  tight,  effective  aid  program. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  report  to  the 
Congress  about  the  progress  being  made 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Developm.ent  in  improving 
the  management  and  operations  of  the 
program.  The  result  is  greater  efficiency 
for  less  money. 

In  keeping  with  our  Governnient-wide 
economy  program,  tlie  Agency: 

Cut  direct  hire  employment  during 
fiscal  year  1964  by  1.290;  the  downward 
ti-end  has  continued  during  the  past  6 
months. 

Cut  superstructure  and  overhead:  dur- 
ing the  past  18  months,  separate  AID 
organizations  in  13  countries  and  27  po- 
sitions at  the  mission  director  and  deputy 
level  have  been  eliminated. 

Streamlined  management  procedures. 

Since  the  Congress  adopted  the  unified 
approach  to  the  organization  of  assist- 
ance which  is  reflected  in  the  1961  For- 
eign Assistance  Act.  our  aid  programs 
have  been  better  coordinated,  better 
planned,  and  have  better  served  the  re- 
quirements of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

We  are  giving  continuing  attention  to 
the  problem  of  improving  the  Agency's 
personnel  structure  and  achieving  the 
highest  possible  quality  in  our  staff.  We 
expect  to  do  so  in  the  context  of  a  pro- 
gram wliich  is  desisned  to  strengthen  the 
personnel  capabilities  of  all  the  foreign 
affairs  agencies  of  the  Government. 

AID  has  made  great  progress  in  re- 
ducing the  effect  of  economic  assistance 
on  our  balance  of  payments. 

The  bulk  of  our  assistance — well  over 
30  percent — now  takes  the  form  of  U.S. 
goods  and  services,  not  dollars.  Dollar 
payments  abroad  have  sharply  declined. 
In  1960,  the  dollar  drain  to  other  coun- 
tries which  resulted  from  the  aid  pro- 
gram measured  over  SI  billion.  This 
year  and  next  the  drain  is  expected  to  be 
less  than  S500  million.  Moreover,  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  this  is  offset  by  interest 
on  and  repayment  of  past  U.S.  loan  as- 
sistance. 

X 

In  my  message  on  the  state  of  the 
Union.  I  spoke  of  the  need  to  create  a 
harmony  between  man  and  society — a 
harmony  which  will  allow  each  of  us  to 
enlarge  the  meaning  of  his  life  and  all 
of  us  to  elevate  the  quality  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. This  summons  is  net — and  cannot 
be — addressed  to  Americans  alone.  For 
our  own  security  and  well-being,  and  as 
responsible  freemen,  we  must  seek  to 
share  our  capacity  for  growth,  and  the 
promise  of  a  better  hfe,  with  our  fellow 
men  around  the  world. 

Tliat  is  what  foreign  aid  is  all  about. 
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We  have  pledged  our  strength — eco- 
nomic and  military — in  defense  of  those 
who  would  be  free  and  in  support  of  those 
who  would  join  in  working  toward  a 
stable,  prosperous  world. 

I  call  upon  the  Congress  to  join  with 
me  in  renewing  this  pledge  and  to  provide 
the  tools  to  do  the  job. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  January  14, 1965. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting the  nomination  of  Gen.  Hugh  Pate 
Harris,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(major  general,  U.S.  Army),  to  be  gen- 
eral, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


LIMITATION   OF   DEBATE   DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ty- 
DiNGs  in  the  chair  >  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  communications  and  let- 
ters, which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Construction  of  Freeways  in  the  District 
OF  Columbia 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Agency, 
relative  to  the  construction  of  freeways  or 
parkways  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (with 
an  accompanying  paper ) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Amendment  of  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended,  in 
order  to  increase  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Amendment  of  Section  8(e)  of  Soil  Con- 
servation AND  Domestic  Allotment  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  8(e)  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Plight  Pay,  U.S.  Air  Force 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  flight  pay,  for  the  6-month  period 
ended  August  31,  1964  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  on  Reserve  Forces 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  Reserve  Forces,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


Employment  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  of 
Aliens  in  a  Scientific  or  Technical  Ca- 
pacity 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
employ  aliens  in  a  scientific  or  technical  ca- 
pacity (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Provision  of  Aviation  War  Risk 
Insurance 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  provision  of  aviation  war  risk  insurance, 
as  of  December  31.  1964  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Adoption   of   Improved   Accounting   Proce- 
dures BY  Department  of  Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  adopt  improved  accounting  precedures 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Promotion  of  Economic  Growth 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  promote  economic  growth  by  supporting 
State  and  regional  centers  to  place  the  find- 
ings of  science  usefully  in  the  hands  of 
American  enterprise  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Measurement  of  Certain  Vessels 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  measurement  of  the  gross 
and  net  tonnages  for  certain  vessels  having 
two  or  more  decks,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Report    on    Proposed    Program    of   Airport 
Development 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency.  Washington.  D.C.,  report- 
ing, pursuant  to  law,  on  the  proposed  pro- 
gram of  airport  development  for  fiscal 
year  1965;   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Amendment  of  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  Washington,  D.C..  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to 
provide  for  the  regulation  of  rates  and  prac- 
tices of  air  carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers  in 
foreign  air  transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (With  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Transportation  of  Cert.mn  Schoolchildren 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  transportation  of  severely  handi- 
capped children  to  schools  or  classes  estab- 
lished for  their  use  in  the  school  system  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  ( with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee,  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Report  of  Georgetown  Barge.  Dock,  Eleva- 
tor &  Railway  Co. 

A  letter  from  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  Attorney 
at  Law,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  the  Georgetown 
Barge,  Dock.  Elevator  &  Railway  Co.,  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1964  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Statement  of  Receipts,  Expenditures,  and 
Balances  of  U.S.  Government 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  statement  of 
the  receipts,  expenditures  and  balances  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1964  (with  an  accompanying  docu- 
ment) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


Report  on  Operations  Under  the 
Battle   Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  opera- 
tions under  the  Battle  Act,  1964  (with  an 
accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Report  on  Inadequate  Evaluation  of  Em- 
ployment Opportunities  To  Be  Created 
BY  Two  Industrial  Area  Redevelopment 
Projects 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  inadequate  evaluation  of 
employment  opportimities  to  be  created  by 
two  industrial  area  redevelopment  projects. 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  dated  January  1965  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on   Government  Operations. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  savings  in  interest  costs  to 
the  Government  attainable  by  greater  use 
of  treasury  checking  account.  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  dated  January 
1965  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  weaknesses  and  problem 
areas  in  the  administration  of  the  imported 
fire  ant  eradication  program.  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
dated  January  1965  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  erroneous  payments  made 
for  military  pay,  leave,  and  travel  at  Elmen- 
dorf  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska,  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  dated  January  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  incurred 
in  the  procurement  of  radar  components  and 
related  parts.  Department  of  the  Navy,  dated 
January  1965  (witii  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Receipt  of  Project  Proposal  Un- 
der Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  op 
1956 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  lav/,  on  the 
receipt  of  a  project  proposal  imder  the  Small 
Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1956  from  the 
Kays  Creek  Irrigation  Co..  Layton,  Utah;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Report  on  Helium  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  matters  imder  the  Helium  Act, 
for  fiscal  year  1964  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Establishment  of  Fees  Payable  to  the 
Patent  Office 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  fix  the  fees  payable  to  the  Patent  Office, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report   on   Modification    of   Contracts   To 
Facilitate  the  National  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  General  Manager,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  modification  of 
contracts  to  facilitate  the  national  defense, 
during  the  calendar  year  1964;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


Reports  of  Future  Farmers  of  America 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, Future  Farmers  of  America,  Washing- 
ton DC  ,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an 
audit  report  on  accounts  of  that  organization 
together  with  audit  reports  of  the  Future 
Farmers  Supply  Service  and  the  National  Fu- 
ture Farmer  magazine,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1964  (with  accompanying  re- 
ports); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Appointment  of  Additional  Circuit  Judges 
FOR  Fifth  Circuit 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
four  additional  circuit  judges  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit  on  a  temporary  basis  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

TEMPORARY  Admission  Into  the  United 
States  of  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Admission   Into  the  United  States  of 
Certain  Defector  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Amendment  of  Certain  Laws  Relating  to 

Closing  op  Affairs  of  a  President  Who 

Dies  in  Office 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  certain  laws  in  order 
to  make  adequate  provision  for  an  office  staff 
and  necessary  services  to  wind  up  the  affairs 
of  a  President  who  dies  in  office  or  of  a  former 
President  after  his  death  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Report  on  Scientific  and  Professional 
Positions 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  scientific  and  professional 
positions,  for  the  calendar  year  1961  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Report  on  Positions  in  Grades  GS-16,  GS-17, 
and  GS-18 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  SUtes,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  positions  in  grades  GS-16, 
GS-17,  and  GS-18,  for  the  calendar  year  1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Revised  Estimate  of  Completing  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  High- 
ways 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  revised 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  completing  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Am-endment    of   Act   Relating   to    Certain 
Facilities  for  Enforcement  of  Customs 
AND  Immigration  Laws 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide better  facilities  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  customs  and  immigration  laws,"  to  ex- 
tend construction  authority  for  facilities  at 


Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States  (76  Stat.  87;  19  U.S.C.  68)  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Appropriations  for  Atomic  Energy 
Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  in  accordance  with  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy. 


On  Rules  and  Administration,  9  (ratio 
6-3):   Messrs.  Curtis,  Cooper,  Scott. 

Select  Committee  on  Small  Business:  Sal- 
tonstall,  Javits,  Cooper,  Scott,  Prouty,  Cotton. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lution was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


PETITION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Constitution  Island  Association  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  relating  to  the  pres- 
ervation and  conservation  of  the  Nation's 
natural  resources,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

REPUBLICAN  MEMBERSHIP  ON  THE 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  AND  THE 

SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE  OF 

THE  SENATE   OF  THE  89TH  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  DIRXSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 
I  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

S.  Res.  27 

Resolved,  That  the  following  shall  con- 
stitute the  minority  party's  membership  on 
the  standing  committees  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  of  the  Senate  for  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress: 

On  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences.  16 
(ratio  11-5):  Mrs.  Smith,  Messrs.  Hicken- 
looper,  Curtis.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Aiken. 

On  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  15  (ratio  10- 
5)  :  Messrs.  Aiken,  Young,  Cooper,  Boggs.  Mil- 
ler. 

On  Appropriations,  27  (ratio  18-9)  :  Messrs. 
Saltonstall.  Young.  Mundt.  Mrs.  Smith, 
Messrs.  Kuchel.  Hruska.  Allott.  Cotton.  Case. 

On  Armed  Services.  17  (ratio  12-5):  Mr. 
Saltonstall.  Mrs.  Smith,  Messrs.  Thurmond. 
Miller,  Tower. 

On  Banking  and  Currency,  14  (ratio  10-4)  : 
Messrs.  Bennett.  Tower,  Thurmond,  Hicken- 
looper. 

On  Commerce.  18  (ratio  12-6)  :  Messrs. 
Cotton.  Morton.  Scott,  Prouty.  Pearson, 
Dominick. 

On  District  of  Columbia,  7  (ratio  5-2 1: 
Messrs.  Prouty.  Dominick. 

On  Finance,  17  (ratio  11-6)  :  Messrs.  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware.  Carlson.  Bennett.  Curtis, 
Morton,  Dirksen. 

On  Foreign  Relations,  19  (ratio  13-6)  : 
Messrs.  Hickenlooper.  Aiken,  Carlson,  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware,  Mundt.  Case. 

On  Government  Operations,  14  (ratio 
10-4)  :  Messrs.  Mundt,  Curtis.  Javits. 
Simpson. 

On  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  16  (ratio 
11-5):  Messrs.  Kuchel,  Allott,  Jordan  of 
Idaho.  Simpson,  Fannin. 

On  the  Judiciary,  16  (ratio  11-5) :  Messrs. 
Dirksen.  Hruska.  Fong.  Scott.  Javits. 

On  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  16  (ratio 
11-5)  :  Messrs,  Javits,  Prouty,  Dominick, 
Murphy,  Fannin. 

On  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  12.  ratio 
8-4)  :  Messrs.  Carlson,  Fong.  Boggs.  Simpson. 

On  Public  Works.  17  (ratio  12-5)  :  Messrs. 
Cooper,  Fong,  Boggs,  Pearson,  Murphy. 


REPORT  ON  PROBLEM  OF  AIR 
POLLUTION  (S.  DOC.  NO.  7) 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
present  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  problem  of  air 
pollution  caused  by  motor  vehicles  and 
measures  taken  toward  its  alleviation, 
dated  December  17,  1964.  together  with 
an  accompanying  report,  in  compliance 
with  Public  Law  88-206,  the  Clean  Air 
Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  as  a  Senate  document 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 

were  submitted : 
By  Mr.  McNAMARA,  from  the  Committee 

on  Public  Works : 
S.  Res.  11.  Resolution  to  provide  additional 

funds  for  the  Committee  on  Public  Works; 

without  admendment   <Rept.  No.  5);   which 

resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Rules  and  Administration. 


STUDY  OP  FOREIGN  POLICY- 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, I  report  an  original  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations to  examine  and  study  the  foreign 
policies  of  the  United  States,  and  I  sub- 
mit a  report  'No.  4)  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  printed,  and, 
under  the  rule,  the  resolution  will  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  28)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  its  jurisdictions  specified  by  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to 
examine,  investigate,  and  make  complete 
studies  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  foreign  policies  of  the  United  States  and 
their  administration. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  from  February  1.  1965.  to 
January  31,  1966,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures;  (2)  to  employ, 
upon  a  temporary  basis,  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants;  (3)  to 
hold  such  hearings,  to  take  such  testimony, 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  dur- 
ing the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Senate,  and  to  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
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witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  cor- 
respondence, books,  papers,  and  documents; 
and  (4)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  concerned, 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  utilier  the  reimbursable  services, 
information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departm.euts  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  the  committee  deem.';  advisable. 

Sec.  3.  In  the  conduct  of  its  studies  the 
committe  may  life  the  experience,  hnovvfledge, 
and  advice  of  privr.te  organizations,  schools, 
institutions,  and  individuals  in  its  discretion, 
and  it  is  authorized  to  divide  the  work  of  the 
studies  among  such  indh-idr.als.  j^roups.  and 
institutions  as  it  may  deem  apprcpri.Tte  and 
may  enter  into  contracts  for  this  purpose. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  rf-solution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $135,- 
000  for  the  period  ending  January  31,  1936, 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Sei'tate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


FOURTEENTH  xlNNUAL  REPORT  OF 
ACTIVITIES  OF  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE   ON    DEFENSE    PRODUCTION 

Ml-.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Joint 
CommiLtee  on  Dci&n-^e  Production,  sub- 
mitted tlie  I4tli  snnual  report  of  tliat 
committee,  with  material  on  mobiU.^ation 
from  departments  and  agencies,  which 
had  been  ordered  to  be  pxinted  as  a 
House  document. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
CO.\TMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    foUowins    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

Sncldoa  S.  Cohen,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  R'jve'-iue.  vice  Mortimer 
M.  Caplin,  resigned: 

Mitchell  Rogovin,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Ge:  eril  Counsel  in  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  (Chief  Counsel  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  .Service),  vice  Sheldon  S. 
Cohen: 

Frederick  Lewis  Deming.  of  Minnesota,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Mone- 
tary Affairs,  vice  Robert  V.  Roosa.  resigned; 
and 

W.  J.  Driver,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs. 


BILLS    AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  tim.e  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD : 

S.  470.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Constantlnos 
N.  Geranios  (Konstantinos  N.  Geranlos),  his 
wife,  Dionyssiak  Nicholaou  (Mouzaki)  Ge- 
ranios, and  their  children,  Nicholas  K. 
Geranios  and  Demitre  K.  Geranlos; 

S.  471.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cedomlr 
Caplc: 

S.  472.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hallam  E. 
Weed: 

S.  473.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  LUliana 
Grasseschl  Baroni:  and 

S.  474.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  C. 
Llndstrom;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Metcalf)  : 

S.  475.  A  bill  to  permit  a  State  to  increase 
the  mileage  of  its  Federal  aid  primary  system 
when  provision  is  made  for  the  completion 


and  maintenance  of  75  percent  thereof;   to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  and  Mr.  McGee)  : 

S.  47G.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  approved 
March  18.  1950,  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  airi5orts  in  or  in  close  proximity  to 
national  parks,  national  monuments,  and 
national  recreation  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.DIRKSEN: 

S.  477.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  permit  employers  to 
withhold  for  1964  and  1965  income  tax  not 
withheld  currently  from  the  wages  of  their 
employees,  and  to  treat  the  amounts  so  with- 
held as  having  been  paid  by  such  employees 
en  the  d.itcs  on  which  returns  are  filed  for 
such  years;    to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (by  request)  : 

S.  478.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Erman- 
Kowell  Division,  Luria  Steel  &  Trading  Corp.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DIRXSEN  (for  him-elf  and 
Mr.  Do^n;L.'^s)  : 

5.  470.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  a  prelim- 
inary survey  of  the  propcred  George  Rocers 
Clark  Recreation  Way  within  and  adjacent 
to  the  Shawnee  National  Forest  in  the  State 
of  Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

ByMr.  RIBICOFF: 

S.  430.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo  A, 
Castaldo; 

S.  481.  A  taiU  for  the  relief  of  Winnifred 
Evadne  I'ewman; 

S.  482.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Marie 
Arcache  and  Miss  Verdun  Arcache; 

S.  483.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Teofilo 
G.  Gutirrrez,  Jr.; 

S.  484.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonios 
Giannopoulcs: 

S.  485.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Florenclo 
A.  Hipona; 

S.  486.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Duck 
Sang  Cheung:  and 

S.  487.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luciano  N. 
Catale:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  488.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  assist  States  and 
communities  to  establiFh  programs  for  the 
identification,  care,  and  treatment  of  chil- 
dren who  are  or  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
emotionally  disturbed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when  he 
introduced  the  lart  above-mentioned  bill, 
v.'hich  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Magnusox)  : 

S.  489.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  e.stablish- 
mcnt  of  the  Pig  War  National  Historical 
Park  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  490.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Manson  unit,  Chelan  division. 
Chief  Joseph  Dam  project,  Washington,  and 
for  ether  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McGee,  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  Mr. 
Simpson)  : 

S.  401.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Rec- 
reation Area,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KUCHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Murphy)  : 

S.  492.  A  bill  to  revitalize  the  mint  at 
San  Francisco;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  AIKEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mansfield)  : 

S.  493.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  adequate  rural  water  systems;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Aiken  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
S.  494.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  increased 
use  of  agricultural  products  for  industrial 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
S.  495.  A   bill   for  the  relief   of  Catherine 
Lochari;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT : 
S.  490.  A  bill   10  confer  jurisdiction  upon 
the  Court  of  Calms  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  upon  certain  claims  of  Ar- 
lene  Coats,  a  partnership  consi.'^ting  of  Sid- 
ney   Berkenfeld   and   Benjamin    Prepon;    to 
the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 

S.  497.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  Executive 
OUir'e  of  the  President  an  Office  of  Commu- 
nity Development;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

;.See  i:he  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  in- 
troduced the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
whicli  appear  xmder  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PONG: 
S.  498.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  permit  child's 
in.surance  benefits  to  continue  after  age  18 
in  the  case  of  certain  children  who  are  full- 
time  students  after  attaining  such  age;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE    (fur   himself  and  Mr. 
Cannon) : 
S.  499.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Great  Basin 
National  Park  in  iVevada,  and  for  ofher  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he 
iiitroduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself.  Mr.  Clark, 

Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 

DCDD.  Mr.  WiLiiAMs  of  Nev/  Jersey, 

'  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Bayh, 

Mr.    C.\SE,    Mr.    Douglas.    Mr.   Fong, 

Mr.     Gruening.     Mr.     H.».rtke,     Mr. 

Inouve.  Mr.  J.-\viTS,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr. 

Lausche.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 

McCarthy,    Mr.    Moss,    Mr.   Muskie, 

Mrs.    Neueekger.    Mr.    Pastore,    Mr. 

Pell.    Mr.    Proxmire.   IVIr.    Ribicoff, 

Ivlr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio) : 

S.  500.  A  bill   to   amend  the  Immigration 

and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  in- 
troduced the  i  bove  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  501.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  total 
mileage  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highwaj's;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Case  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S.  502.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  exempt  from  tax 
musical    instruments    sold    to   students    for 
school  use;    to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  LAUSCHE : 
S.  5C3.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  make  more 
specific  the  purpose  for  which  loans  may  be 
mpde  under  section  2  and  4  of  such  act,  and 
to  modify  the  provisions  relating  to  inter- 
est rates  on  loans  made  under  such  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lausche  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.)  ^ 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.  504.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Paulita  T. 
Sikat;  and 

S.  505.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Darlyne  Marie 
Cecile  Fisher  Every;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S  506.  A  bill  to  permit  local  expenditures 
made  in  connection  with  a  certain  sewer 
project  in  Jasper,  Ala.,  to  be  counted  as  a 
local  grant-in-aid  under  title  I  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gruening)  : 
S.  507.  A  bill   to  authorize   the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  extend  aid  on  account  of 
defects  in  properties  purchased  with  financ- 
ing  assistance    under   chapter    37,    title   38, 
United  States  Code;   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HILL: 
S.  508.  A  bill  to  authorize  mortgage  insur- 
ance and  loans  to  help  finance  the  cost  of 
constructing  and  equipping  facilities  for  the 
group  practice  of  medicine  or  dentistry; 

S.  509.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  3-year  program 
of  grants  for  construction  of  veterinary  medi- 
cal education  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  510.  A  bill  to  extend  and  otherwise 
amend  certain  expiring  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  relating  to  com- 
munity health  services,  and  for  other  par- 
poses; 

S.  511.  A  bill  to  increase  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Gor- 
gas  Memorial  Laboratory; 

S.  512.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  provisions  for  construction  of 
health  research  facilities  by  extending  the 
expiration  date  thereof  and  providing  in- 
creased support  for  the  program,  to  author- 
ize additional  Assistant  Secretaries  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  513.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance  in 
meeting  the  initial  cost  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel  for  comprehensive  com- 
munity mental  health  centers:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Bv  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  514.'  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Terez 
Zackarian;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By    Mr.    MUSKIE    (for    himself,   Mrs. 
Smith,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts,    Mr.    McIntyre,    Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Prouty,  and  Mr.  Dodd)  : 
S.  515.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  international 
Pas.samaquoddy  tidnl  power  project,  includ- 
ing hydroelectric  power  development  of  the 
upper  St.  John  River,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Holland)  : 
S.  516.  A  bill  to  amend  the  joint  re.'^oiutlon 
entitled   "Joint   resolution   to   establish   the 
St.     Augustine     Quadriocntennial     Commis- 
sion,   and    for    oth.er    purposes,"    approved 
August    1*,    1962    (76   Stat.   386).   to  provide 
that    eight    members    of    such    Commission 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presideiit.  to  pro- 
vide that  such  Commission  shall  not  termi- 
nate  prior    to   December    31,    1966,    and    to 
authorize  appropriations  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  such  joint  resolution:    to  the 
Committee  o;i  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  517.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  William 
Daugherty,   Jr.;    to    the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  DOUGLAS : 
S.  518^  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Joana   K. 
Georgoulia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio : 
S.  519.  A  l?ill  to  direct  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  to  cause  cer- 
tain demonstration  and  research  projects  to 
be  carried  out  to  determine  the  economic 
feasibility  of  providing  urban  mass  trans- 
portation service  to  elderly  persons  during 


non-rush-hour  periods  at  reduced  fares;   to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Allott,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr. 
Carlson,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  Dominick, 
Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Hicken- 
looper,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr. 
Miller,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr. 
Pearson,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Simpson, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota)  ; 
S.  520.  A  bill  to  authorize  wartime  benefits 
under  certain  circumstances  for  peacetime 
veterans  and  their  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Saltonstall  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
S.  521.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Gio- 
conda  Femia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER: 
S.  522.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933 
to  provide  means  for  expediting  the  retire- 
ment of  Government  capital  in  the  Federal 
intermediate  credit  banks,  including  an  in- 
crease in  the  debt  permitted  such  banks  in 
relation  to  their  capital  and  provisions  for 
the  production  credit  associations  to  acquire 
additional  capital  stock  therein,  to  provide 
for  allocating  certain  earnings  of  such  oanks 
and  associations  to  their  users,  and  for  otner 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ellender  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  523.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  entry  free 
of  duty  of  articles  donated  by  Canadian  res- 
idents to  the  International  Peace  Garden, 
Dunseith.  N.  Dak.;  and 

S.  524.  A  bill  to  extend  the  period  for  fil- 
ing proof  of  support  by  certain  dependents 
of  insured  workers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.525.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
Indian  tribes  by  making  available  to  them 
surplus  personal  property;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

S.  526.  A  bill  to  amend  the  authorization 
to  appropriate  money  for  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  three  experimental  stations 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Ccmmiitee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  527.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  crimes 
in  Indian  country:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.  528.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2104  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the  time 
for  filing  certain  ckiimj  for  mustering-out 
payments;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

S.  529.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  31  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  to  all  totally 
disabled  veterans  the  same  liberalization  of 
time  limits  for  pursuing  vocational  rehabili- 
tation training  as  was  authorized  for  blinded 
veterans  by  Public  Law  87-591.  and  to  clarify 
the  language  of  the  law  relating  to  the  limit- 
ing of  periods  for  pursuing  such  training; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Metcalf)  : 
S.  530.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  9  and  40 
of  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act, 


as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina : 

S.  531.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Hung-Tse 
Chien;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McGEE: 

S.  532.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Anne  Paul;  and 

S.533.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Teruko 
Sasaki;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  534.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  withdraw  from  courts  of  the 
United  States  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
State  legislative  apportionment  proceedings; 

S.  535.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Jury  trial  In 
all  cases  of  criminal  contempt  in  the  U.S. 
courts; 

S.  536.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  courts  of  appeals  of  the  United 
States  to  review  orders  of  administrative  of- 
ficers and  agencies,  and  for  other  purposes; 

and 

S.  537.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Act  of  1950;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  538.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  20-percent 
credit  against  the  individual  income  tax  for 
certain  educational  expenses  incurred  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  539.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  treatment  of 
Reserves  and  Regulars  in  the  payment  of  per 
diem;  and 

S.  540.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  change  the  method  of  com- 
puting retired  pay  of  certain  enlisted  mem- 
bers of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine 
Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Ser%'ices. 

S.  541.  A  bill  to  permit  a  taxpayer  carry- 
ing on  a  trade  or  business  in  the  conduct  of 
which  10  or  less  persons  are  engaged  to 
elect  to  take  a  standard  deduction,  in  lieu  of 
itemized  deductions,  for  expenses  attribut- 
able to  such  trade  or  business; 

S.  542.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Federal  excise 
taxes  on  alcohol  and  tobacco; 

S.  543.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  remove  the  limitations 
on  the  deductibility  of  medical  expenses  for 
the  care  of  dependents  who  have  attained 
the  age  of  65;  and 

S.  544.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  increase  to  $1,800  the  an- 
nual amount  individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deductions  from  the 
insurance  benefits  payable  to  them  under 
such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  545.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  eliminate  the  provi- 
sions which  reduce  the  annuities  of  the 
spouses  of  retired  employees  by  the  amount 
of  certain  monthly  benefits  payable  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S  546.  A  bill  to  provide  increased  punish- 
ment for  a  perion  convicted  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  a  fourth  or  subsequent  fel- 
ony; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Thurmond  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER: 
S.  547.  A  bill  to  confer  upon  the  Federal 
Trade   Commission  theipovvcr  and  duty  to 
regulate  the  advertising"  and  labeling  of  cig- 
arettes;   to  the  Conamittee  on  Comnerce. 

S.548.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
the  recomputation  of  annuities  of  certain 
retired  employees  who  elected  reduced  an- 
nuities at  the  time  of  retirement  in  order 
to  provide  survivor  annuities  for  their 
spouses,  and  for  the  recomputation  of  sur- 
vivor annuities  for  the  surviving  spouses  of 
certain  former  employees  who  died  in  serv- 
ice or  after  retirement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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(See  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Neuberger  when 
she  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER  (for  herself, 
Mr.  Morse,  and  Mr.  Church)  : 
S.  549.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8c(2)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  as  reen- 
acted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended, 
so  as  to  permit  marketing  orders  issued  un- 
der such  section  to  be  applicable  to  canned 
and  frozen  onions:  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Neuberger  when 
she  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  550.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Patrick 
Anthony  Linnane:  and 

S.  551.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Blng-Yin  Lam;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  552.  A  bill  conferring  jurisdiction  upon 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  judgment  upon  the  claim  of 
Eugene  E.  Laird:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 
S.  553.  A    bill    to    consent    to    the    upper 
Niobrara  River  compact  between  the  States 
of    Wyoming    and    Nebraska:    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  ( for  himself  and  Mr 
McCiEE )  : 
S.  554.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Administra- 
tor  of    Veterans'    Affairs   to    convey   certain 
property  to  the  city  of  Cheyenne.  Wyo.:   to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Simpson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  555.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio  Pal- 
mieri:  and 

S.  556.  A   bill   for    the   relief   of   Angel   D 
Cortes,   his   wife,   Concepcion   Marti   Cortes, 
and  their  children,  Maria  de  los  Angeles  Cor- 
tes    Juan    Francisco    Cortes,    and    Avelina 
Cortes:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  FONG : 
S.  557.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Felomina  C. 
Blanco:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself.  Mr 
J.ACKSON.    Mr.    KucHEL,    Mrs.    Neu- 
berger. and  Mr.  Hartke)  : 
S.  558.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  carry  out  certain  programs  to 
develop    and    expand    foreign    markets    for 
U.S.  products,  and  to  provide  more  eflfectivelv 
for   assistance    in    the    financing   of    certain 
foreign  sales  which  are  affected  with  the  na- 
tional interest:   to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  ( for  himself    Mr 
Moss,  and  Mr.  Cl.ark)  : 
S.  559.  A   bill   to  regulate   the   labeling   of 
cigarettes,    and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    MUSKIE     (for    himself.    Mr 

Bartlett.  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr 

Brewster,  Mr.  Fonc,  Mr.  Gruening 

Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Mr! 

Miller,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mi-.  Pearson, 

Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  and  Mr 

Williams  of  New  Jersey )  : 

S.  560.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 

Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  and  the 

Clean  Air   Act,  as  amended,  to   provide  for 

improved  cooperation  by  Federal  agencies  to 

control  water  and  air  pollution  from  Federal 

Installations    and    facilities    and    to    control 
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automotive  vehicle  air  pollution:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MUSKIE : 
S.  561.  A  bill  to  achieve  the  fullest  co- 
operation and  coordination  of  activities  be- 
tween the  levels  of  government  in  order  to 
improve  the  operation  of  our  Federal  system 
in  an  increasingly  complex  society,  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  grants-in-aid  to 
the  States,  to  provide  for  periodic  congres- 
sional review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid.  to 
permit  provision  of  reimbursable  technical 
services  to  State  and  local  goverrunents,  to 
establish  coordinated  intergovernmental  pol- 
icy and  administration  of  grants  and  loans 
for  urban  development,  to  provide  for  the 
acquisition,  use.  and  disposition  of  land 
within  urban  areas  by  Federal  agencies  In 
conformity  with  local  government  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gruening,    Mr.    Inouye,    and     Mr. 
Pong)  : 
S.  562.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
definition  of  the  term  "Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities":   to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS : 
S.  563.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  convey  certain  lands  to  the 
State  of  Utah;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.J.  Res.  21.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Court  of  the  Union; 

S.J.  Res.  22.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  process  of 
amending  the  Constitution: 

S.J.  Res.  23.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  religion  In  the  United 
States: 

S.J.  Res.  24.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  the  balancing  of  the  budg- 
et: and 

S.J.  Res.  25.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  the  succession  of  the  Vice  President  to  the 
office  of  President,  and  for  the  selection  of  a 
new  Vice  President  whenever  there  Is  a  va- 
cancy in  the  office  of  Vice  President;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  26.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
declaration  of  will  of  the  American  people 
and  purpose  of  their  Government  to  achieve 
complete  victory  over  the  forces  of  the  world 
Communist  movement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Thurmond  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolutions, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.J.  Res.  27.  A  joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  annual  National 
Farmers  Weeks;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
S.J.  Res.  28.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
the  nomination  and  election  of  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  and  to  succes- 
sion to  the  office  of  President  In  the  event  of 


the  death  or  Inability  of  the  President;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smathers  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
WORLD'S  PAIR  IN  CHICAGO  IN  1976 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr, 
Douglas)  submitted  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  7) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
as  follows: 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  will 
commemorate  the  two  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  Its  independence  in  the  year  1976;  and 
Whereas  it  is  appropriate  that  there  be 
held  a  world's  fair  In  the  United  States  of 
America  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  his- 
toric events  that  culminated  In  the  signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  In  the 
year  1776;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  declared  that  there  will  be  held  a  gigantic 
world's  fair  In  the  United  States  In  the  year 
1976  to  celebrate  the  two  centuries  of  In- 
dependence of  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  first  city  in  the  United  States 
to  commence  planning  for  a  gigantic  world's 
fair  to  be  held  In  thp  year  1976  to  com- 
memorate the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  this  Nation  was  the  city 
of  Chicago  where  such  planning  was  com- 
menced in  the  year  1954  through  a  group  of 
public  spirited  citizens  residing  In  the  State 
of  Illinois  and  which  group  constituted  the 
"Committee  of  '76 ';  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Chicago,  located  In 
the  geographic  heart  of  the  United  States 
is  the  proper  place  to  observe  and  celebrate 
this  epic  and  historic  event,  since  the  trans- 
portation facilities,  the  housing  facilities  and 
restaurant  accommodations  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  are  unsurpassed  anywhere  in  the 
world  and  since  the  city  of  Chicago  has  a 
record  of  sponsoring  successful  world's  fairs, 
such  as  the  Columbian  Exposition  In  1893 
and  the  Century  of  Progress  In  1933-  and 
since  by  1976  the  city  of  Chicago  will  not 
have  sponsored  a  world's  fair  for  more  than 
forty  years;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  Cook 
County,  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  have  gone  on  record  encouraging  and 
promoting  the  holding  of  a  world's  fair  In 
Chicago  m  the  year  1976,  and  responsible  and 
important  planning  has  already  taken  place 
toward  the  objective  of  holding  such  a 
world's  fair  in  Chicago  in  1976:  Now  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  two 
Houses  view  with  great  favor  and  encourage- 
ment the  activities  of  the  Chicago  citizens 
of  the  "Committee  of  '76"  In  their  efforts  to 
plan  a  worlds  fair  In  Chicago  In  the  year 
1976  to  commemorate  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 


MEMORIAL  TO  SAKAKAWEA 

Mr.  BURDICK  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
8) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration: 

Whereas  the  Sakakawea  Council  of  the 
Girl  Scouts  of  America,  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  April  1964,  at  Bismarck,  North  Dakota, 
adopted  the  following  resolution :    ^ 

Whereas  we,  the  Sakakawea  Council  of  the 
Scouts  of  America,  on  the  seventeenth  day 
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of  April  1964,  at  Bismarck,  North  Dakota, 
Girl  Scouts  of  America,  residing  In  Bismarck, 
the  capital  city  of  North  Dakota,  recognize, 
appreciate,  and  honor  the  name  and  the 
memory  of  Sakakawea  and  her  works,  and 
salute  her  as  the  Nation's  first  Girl  Scout; 
and 

Whereas  the  Shoshone  Indian  girl  became 
the  guide  and  scout  for  the  greatest  land 
exploration  in  our  Nation's  history,  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedition;  and 

Whereas  Sakakawea  Joined  the  expedition 
in  1804  at  a  point  near  Bismarck,  North 
Dakota,  to  spend  twenty  months  traveling 
over  rugged  terrain  extending  from  the  Mis- 
souri River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  and 

Whereas  this  intrepid  girl,  with  a  new- 
born babv  strapped  to  her  back,  facing  hun- 
ger, danger,  and  the  adversities  of  weather, 
led  the  expedition  through  Indian  territory 
and   uncharted  areas;    and 

Whereas  Sakakawea  Is  a  symbol  of  devo- 
tion to  duty  and  country  and  an  inspiration 
to  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Sakakawea  Council  of 
the  Girl  Scouts  of  America,  consider  and 
determine  that  proper  respect,  honor,  and 
appreciation  be  symbolized  through  the  erec- 
tion of  a  fitting  monument  to  her  to  be  lo- 
cated m  or  near  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  the 
place  where  she  joined  the  history-making 
expedition;  and  it  Is  further 

Resolved.  That  the  city  of  Bismarck, 
county  of  Burleigh.  State  of  North  Dakota, 
and  the  United  States  of  America  be  and  are 
hereby  memorialized  to  assist  in  the  per- 
petuation of  the  memory  of  Sakakawea. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  on  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  April  1964.  by  the  Sakakawea 
Council  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America,  in 
the  city  of  Bismarck.  North  Dakota;  and 

Whereas  recognition  of  Sakakawea.  the  first 
Girl  Scout  of  America,  as  requested  by  the 
Sakakawea  Chapter  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of 
America,  should  be  extended  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  hereby  recognize  the 
part  played  by  Sakakawea  In  the  expansion  of 
the  United  States  westward,  and  hereby 
commends  and  encourages  all  efforts  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  b\iild  a  fitting 
memorial  to  the  memory  of  Sakakawea,  at 
an  appropriate  site  near  the  place  where  she 
joined  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition. 


RESOLUTIONS 


REPUBLICAN  MEMBERSHIP  ON 
STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Mr,  DIRKSEN  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  27)  relating  to  Republican  mem- 
bership on  Senate  committees,  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Dirksen, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


STUDY  OF  FOREIGN  POLICY 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  28)  au- 
thorizing the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations to  examine  and  study  the  foreign 
policies  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above"  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Fulbright, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


TO   PRINT  THE   COMPILATION   EN- 
TITLED "MINERAL  POTENTIAL  OF 
EASTERN       MONTANA— A       BASIS 
FOR     FUTURE     GROWTH"     AS     A 
SENATE  DOCUMENT 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing  resolution   (S.  Res.   29) ;   which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration : 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  with  Il- 
lustrations as  a  Senate  document  the  com- 
pilation entitled  "Mineral  Potential  of  East- 
ern Montana— A  Basis  for  Future  Growth", 
prepared  by  the  Geological  Survey  and  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior,  at  the  request  of  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  1.300  addi- 
tional copies  of  such  document  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

AMENDMENT  OF  STANDING  RULES 
OF    THE    SENATE    RELATING    TO 
THE      SELECT     COMMITTEE     ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS 
Mr.  PROUTY  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  30)  to  amend  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  relative  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  which   was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Prouty, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.)   

AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XVI  RELA- 
TIVE TO  AMENDMENTS  TO  AP- 
PROPRIATION BILLS 

Mr.  THURMOND  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  31)  to  amend  rule  XVI 
relative  to  amendments  to  appropriation 
bills,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Thurmond, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.)   

ADDITIONAL       FUNDS       FOR       THE 

SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON    SMALL 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Saltonstall)  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  32) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

Resolved.  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  in  carrying  out  the  duties  Im- 
posed upon  it  by  S.  Res.  58,  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress, agreed  to  February  20.  1950.  and  S. 
Res.  272.  Eighty-first  Congress,  agreed  to 
May  26.  1950.  is  authorized  to  examine.  In- 
vestigate, and  make  a  complete  study  of 
the  problems  of  American  small  and  Inde- 
pendent business  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  those  problems  to  the  ap- 
propriate legislative  committees  of  the 
Senate. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1965,  to 
January  31,  1966,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 


Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the 
reimbursable  services.  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $140.- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  REPORT  ON  STATUS  OF  COLO- 
RADO  RIVER   STORAGE  PROJECT 
AND  PARTICIPATING  PROJECTS 
Mr.  ANDERSON  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  33)  to  print  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment a  report  on  status  of^Colorado  Riv- 
er   storage    project    and  ~  participating 
projects,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee oft  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.)   

AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXV,  RELAT- 
ING TO  STANDING  COMMITTEES 
Mr.  BURDICK  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  34 )  ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

Resolved.  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  standing 
committees)  Is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  subparagraphs  10  through 
13  In  paragraph  (h)  of  section  (1) ; 

(2)  striking  out  subparagraphs  16  through 
19  in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  (1);  and 

(3)  inserting  in  section  (1)  after  para- 
graph ( p)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(q)  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs,  to 
consist  of  nine  Senators,  to  which  committee 
shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  following  subjects: 
"1.  Veterans'  measures,  generally. 
"2.  Pensions  of  all  the  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special. 

"3.  Life  Insurance  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"4.  Compensation  of  veterans. 
"5.  Vocational    rehabilitation    and    educa- 
tion of  veterans. 

"6.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 

"7.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  civil  relief. 
"8.  Readjustment    of    servicemen    to    civil 
life." 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences;  and  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs." 

Sec.  3.  Section  6(a)  of  rule  XVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  the 
designation  of  ex  officio  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations),  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  tabulation  con- 
tained therein  the  following  new  item: 

"Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs — For  the 
Veterans'  Administration." 

Sec.  4.  The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  as  promptly  as  feasible  after  its  ap- 
pointment and  organization  confer  with  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  what  disposition  should  be 
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made  of  proposed  legislation,  messages,  peti- 
tions, memorials,  and  othier  matters  there- 
tofore referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare during  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress  which 
are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  VII  TO  PER- 
MIT MORNING  BUSINESS  STATE- 
MENTS OR  COMMENTS  FOR 
3    MINUTES 

Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT,  Mr.  Clark,  and  Mr.  Randolph) 
submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res.  35)  to 
amend  rule  VII  to  permit  morning  busi- 
ness statements  or  comments  for  3  min- 
utes, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Church, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


REVISION  OF  WITHHOLDING  RATE 
ON  INCOME  TAX 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Congress  enacted  the  Revenue  Act  of 

1964,  the  withholding  rate  was  set  at 
14  percent.  This  action  on  the  with- 
holding rate  which  was  taken  at  the 
urging  of  the  administration,  will  create 
considerable  widespread  hardship  on 
April  15  of  this  year,  simply  because  the 
amount  withheld  by  a  14-percent  rate 
v.'lll  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  ta.xes  due 
by  the  ta.xpayer.  As  a  result  many  tax- 
payers— in  fact  I  suspect  it  will  run  into 
several  million — will  find  that  they  owe 
taxes  in  addition  to  what  has  been  with- 
held, an  obli?ation,  I  might  add,  that  v,-as 
not  the  result  cf  any  mistake  on  their 
part  but  rather  ths  result  of  too  low  a 
withholding  rate. 

Initially,  the  proposal  was  to  have  a 
15-percent  withholding  rate  for  the  first 
year  and  then  to  shift  to  a  14-percent 
withholding  rate  for  the  taxable  year 

1965.  But  as  an  article  from  the  Evening 
Star  of  January  6.  1965.  indicates: 

Since  about  2  months  of  1964  had  gone 
by  before  the  tax  cut  bill  was  passed,  the 
withholding  rate  was  s^t  Pt  14  percent — 
the  rate  originnlly  planned  for  1965 — in- 
stead of  15  percent.  The  administration 
wanted  to  deliver  the  fuU  economic  Impact 
in  1964  as  a  pep-up  pill  for  business. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  reproduced  in  full  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

1  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'Sec  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  should  inflict  a  hard- 
ship upon  some  taxpayers  simply  because 
a  benefit  was  to  be  provided  for  someone 
else. 

In  order  to  provide  some  relief  from 
this  hardship.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill 
which  will  permit  the  taxpayer  to  au- 
thorize his  employer  to  withhold  an  ad- 
ditional amount  each  month  after  the 
date  he  files  his  tax  return,  which 
amount  will  be  applied  to  any  tax  defi- 
ciency. For  the  purpose  of  avoiding  very 
minor  accounts  my  proposed  legislation 
would  affect  only  taxpayers  with  a  de- 
ficiency in  excess  of  S50.    The  employer 


could  withheld  one-twelfth  of  the  amount 
due  each  month  for  the  succeeding  12 
months.  This  additional  withholding 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  Treasui-y 
to  be  credited  to  the  deficiency  of  the 
taxpayer.  I  would  visualize  that  a  sim- 
ple form  could  be  prepared  by  Treasury 
which  the  employee  could  sign  to  au- 
thorize the  employer  to  deduct  this 
amount  for  the  taxpayer. 

Since  the  deficiency  that  will  confront 
the  taxpayer  arises  through  no  fault  of 
his  but  rather  from  action  by  Congress, 
it  is  my  feeling  that  penalties  which 
would  normally  be  applied  to  delinquent 
payments  should  be  waived  in  this  in- 
stance. This  relief  which  I  propose 
would  only  be  granted  for  the  taxable 
years  1964  and  1965. 

I  realize  that  we  cannot  initiate  ac- 
tion on  this  measure  in  this  body  and 
that  it  must  originate  in  the  other  body. 
However.  I  do  i  want  to  place  my  col- 
leagues on  notice  that  I  will  offer  this  bill 
as  an  amendment  to  the  first  available 
legislation  that  comes  from  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

In  order  to  correct  this  condition 
which  will  continue  to  persist  to  a  certain 
degree  among  taxpayers  in  the  higher 
brackets  I  will  shortly  offer  legislation 
which  v.'ill  provide  for  a  progressive  rate 
of  withholding.  I  have  requested  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  on 
Taxation  to  study  this  matter  and  to 
prepare  such  legislation.  As  soon  as  they 
have  completed  their  efforts.  I  v;ill  in- 
troduce it  in  the  Senate  and  will  also  offer 
it  as  an  amendm.ent  to  a  proper  House- 
passed  measure. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

Tiie  bill  (S.  477)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  em- 
ployers to  withhold  for  1954  and  1965 
income  tax  not  withheld  currently  from 
the  wages  of  their  employees,  and  to 
treat  the  amounts  so  withheld  as  having 
been  paid  by  such  employees  on  the  dates 
on  which  returns  are  filed  for  such  years, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Dirksen,  was  received, 
read  tv.ice  by  ics  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

ExHiBrr  1 

(From  the  Washingtoi  (D.C.)  Evening  StrT. 

Jan.  6,  1965] 

Withholding  T.\x  Rate  Stii.i.  Short  of 

Ll.'iBILITY 

The  second  stage  of  tax  reduction  which 
too!-:  effect  January  1  will  bring  withholding 
taxes  in  closer  alinement  with  actual  tax 
liability — but  it  will  not  solve  a  problem  of 
underpayment  for  many  middle  and  high 
bracket  taxpayers. 

Some  administration  officials  have  pro- 
po-sed  a  two-step  withholding  rate,  including 
a  higher  rate  for  the  middle  and  upper  salary 
brpckets. 

An  Internal  Revenue  Service  official  said  he 
does  not  know  whether  the  two-step  plan 
is  still  under  ro'isideration.  It  would  re- 
quire action  by  Congress. 

The  net  amount  owed  the  Government 
this  spring  will  be  an  estimated  $1  to  $2 
billion  higher  because  of  underwlthholding 
last  year.  In  other  words,  refunds  will  be 
lower  or  tax  bills  higher  by  that  amount. 
Many  taxpaj-ers  simply  will  get  lower  refunds. 

Refunds  totaled  more  than  $5  billion  last 
year. 

The  disparity  between  the  amounts  with- 
held and  the  tax  liabilities  is  due  to  the  tim- 


ing of  the  withholding  rate.  The  tax  cut 
was  in  two  stages— one  cut  on  1964  income 
and  a  still  lower  rate  for  1965  income. 

Since  about  2  months  of  19^4  had  gone 
by  before  the  tax-cut  bill  was  passed,  the 
withholding  rate  was  set  at  14  percent — the 
rate  originally  planned  for  1965 — instead  of 
15  percent.  The  administration  wanted  to 
deliver  the  full  economic  impact  in  1964  as 
a  pep-up  pill  for  business. 

The  withholding  rate  on  wages  and  salaries 
remains  at  14  percent  but  tax  liability  has 
gone  down  slightly. 

Even  before  the  tax  cut,  there  was  little 
chance  that  a  taxpayer's  withholding  would 
match  his  tax. 

The  IRS  has  suggested  that  taxpayers  who 
want  to  avoid  being  stuck  with  a  big  bill  in 
the  spring  of  1966  should  claim  one  less  de- 
pendent on  withholding  (while  still  listing 
the  dependent  on  the  tax  return,  of  course). 
Or,  if  he  can  get  his  employer's  cooperation, 
he  may  arrange  for  an  extra  amount  to  be 
taken  out  above  the  required  withholding. 


HELP      FOR      EMOTIONALLY      DIS- 
TURBED CHILDREN 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
port of  the  Warren  Commission  turned 
the  clock  back  to  the  terrible  day  of 
November  22,  1963.  On  that  evil  day, 
we  lost  a  great  President,  a  beloved 
friend,  and  a  young  world  leader  v.-ho  lift- 
ed the  sights  of  men  of  good  will  every- 
where. 

The  facts  are  now  in — and  from  a  most 
distinguished  and  unimpeachable  source. 
The  Warren  Commission  report  detailed 
what  happened.  But  the  report  does 
more  than  look  to  the  past.  It  has  mean- 
ing for  the  future  as  well.  One  portion 
of  this  sad  story  can  have  much  mean- 
ing for  the  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
who  fall  victim  to  the  sort  of  serious 
emotional  disturbance  that  warped  the 
mind  of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  when  he  was 
young  and  helped  lead  to  one  of  the  great 
tragedies  of  history. 

I  think  that  from  the  history  of  Lee 
Oswald — from  his  record  of  mental  dis- 
turbance, of  near-treatment  and  non- 
treatment — we  can  draw  some  signifi- 
cant conclusions.  We.  the  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress,  can  act  on  these  con- 
clusions. And  we  can  do  so  in  a  way 
which  would  have  truly  plecsed  the  prac- 
tical and  constructive  mind  of  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy. 

We  can  state  these  conclusions  brief- 
ly. Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  an  unhappy 
child  in  a  badly  deranged  home,  grew  up 
.as  a  most  disturbed  youngster.  Defiant, 
lost,  alone,  the  victim  of  many  failures, 
his  inner  anguish  sometimes  poured  out 
and  gave  foreboding  signs. 

This  was  especially  true  during  his 
brief  stay  in  New  York — a  city  with  many 
"helping"  agencies.  Taunted  while  he 
was  at  junior  high  school,  the  13-year- 
old  preferred  to  sit  in  the  apartment  he 
shared  with  his  mother  and  watch  tele- 
vision. His  persistent  truancy  finally 
brought  him  to  Youth  House — an  insti- 
tution in  which  children  are  kept  for 
psychiatric  observation  or  for  detention 
pending  court  appearance  or  commit- 
ment to  a  child-caring  or  custodial  insti- 
tution like  a  training  school. 

Here  he  stayed  for  a  month  in  1953, 
and  was  examined  by  various  profes- 
sional personnel.     They  found  no  neu- 
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rological      impairment      or      psychotic 
changes,  but  made  this  diagnosis: 

Personality  pattern  disturbance  with  schiz- 
oid features  and  passive-aggressive  tend- 
encies. 

At  13.  Lee  Oswald  was  found  to  be  a 
child  of  more  than  average  intelligence, 
detached,  and  withdrawn  with  serious 
"environmental  problems." 

Contrary  to  reports  published  immedi- 
ately after  the  assassination,  it  was  not 
officially  recommended  that  Lee  be  in- 
stitutionalized. Dr.  Renatus  Hartogs, 
chief  psychologist  of  Youth  House,  felt 
that  Oswald  should  be  placed  on  proba- 
tion on  condition  that  he  seek  help  and 
guidance  through  a  child  guidance  clinic. 
There,  he  suggested  Lee  should  be  treated 
by  a  man — a  psychiatrist  who  could  sub- 
stitute as  a  father  figure.  He  also  rec- 
ommended psychotherapy  for  Mrs.  Os- 
wald. Commitment  was  to  be  considered 
only  if  the  probation  plan  was  not  suc- 
cessful. 

It  was  not. 

Few  social  agencies  even  in  New  York  were 
equipped  to  provide  the  kind  of  intensive 
treatment   that   he   needed — 

The  Warren  Commission  observed — 
and  when  one  of  the  city's  clinics  did  find 
room   to  handle   him.   for  some  reason   the 
record  does  not  show,  advantage  v/as  never 
taken  of   the  chance  afforded   lo  Oswald. 

Would  the  story  have  had  a  different 
ending  if  Oswald  and  his  mother  had 
taken  advantage  of  his  chance;  or  if  the 
city's  institutions  had  reached  out  more 
effectively  to  guide  them  toward  a  solu- 
tion of  their  problems?  One  cannot  say 
precisely.  As  John  Carro — Lee's  proba- 
tion officer — put  it,  at  the  time  of  the 
assassination : 

He  had  a  lot  to/Sj'ercome,  but  he  was  not 
that  far  gone  thkj^Ve  couldn't  be  helped. 
Some  cases  can  be  \rrested,  while  others 
can't,  no  matter  how]  much  you  put  into 
them.  He  was  only  l3,  though.  He  had 
youth  on  his  side. 

But.  as  it  turned  out,  little  else.  The 
boy  returiied  to  school  in  the  fall  of  1953. 
He  became  a  disciplinary  problem — his 
mother  failed  to  cooperate  with  school 
authorities — placement  in  a  boy's  home 
was  finally  considered — placement  was 
postponed,  perhaps  because  Lee's  beha- 
vior improved.  Before  the  Bronx  Chil- 
dren's Court  took  any  action,  the  Os- 
walds left  New  York. 

We  all  know  the  rest  of  the  sorry 
stoi-y.  Oswald  finished  the  ninth  grade 
in  New  Orleans,  left  school  to  work  for 
a  year,  then  joined  the  marines.  But 
even  had  society  stepped  in  to  help  him 
as  a  young  adult,  it  might  not  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  much:  it  might  have 
been  too  late  to  uproot  the  seeds  of  his 
disturbance  which  were  sown  in  his 
cliildhood  years. 

Experts  estimate  that  there  are  about 
500.000  children  in  our  Nation  sufferinar 
from  evident  or  borderline  psychosis. 
Certainly  not  all  these  500.000  children 
can  be  labeled  as  potential  Lee  Oswalds. 
But  certainly,  too,  thousands  of  them 
harbor  potential  for  harm  to  themselves, 
and  to  society. 

Of  these  500,000  suffering  children, 
only  10,000  are  known  to  be  under  some 
sort  of  treatment.    This  means  that  only 


2  percent  of  the  children  who  need  treat- 
ment are  getting  it.  Conversely,  we  are 
letting  98  percent  of  this  group  slip 
tlirough  our  society's  fingers,  condemn- 
ing them  to  lives  of  futility  and  anguish 
and  society  to  nameless  perils. 

We  know  that  psychiatry  is  an  infant 
discipline.  Our  doctors  have  much  to 
learn  about  the  workings  of  the  human 
mind.  But  they  have  made  progress,  and 
they  do  have  tools  available.  Surely 
these  tools  should  be  used  by  a  modern 
nation  on  the  behalf  of  its  children  who, 
for  good  or  evil,  are  tomorrow's  adult 
citizens. 

These  tools  are  not  being  fully  used 
today.  The  facts  are  clear.  For  ex- 
ample : 

A  Los  Angeles  County  study  in  1958 
showed  that  over  2  percent  of  more  than 
532,000  schoolchildren  were  severely 
disturbed.  The  same  study  reported 
that  in  1955,  Los  Angeles  County  had 
1,192  cases  of  emotionally  disturbed  de- 
linquents under  the  age  of  18  who  were 
processed  through  the  juvenile  hall 
clinic,  that  this  number  represented 
only  about  one-third  of  the  3,500  chil- 
dien  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pro- 
bation department  during  1955  who  were 
facing  emotional  problems  and  this  num- 
ber appeared  to  be  increasing  rather 
than  diminishing.  What  is  more,  over  9 
percent  of  the  ciiildren  in  the  process  of 
foster  home  placement  by  the  division 
of  child  welfare  services  were  disturbed 
children  and  more  than  45  percent  of 
these  were  preschool  or  elementary 
school  children. 

In  New  York  City,  the  health  depart- 
ment estimates  that  about  20  percent  of 
all  children  of  school  age  are  in  need  of 
guidance  services  and  that  many  such 
children  could  be  identified,  if  not  prior 
to  school,  on  the  first  routine  health 
appraisal  on  admission  to  school. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  case 
records  of  60  children  were  studied  to 
ascertain  whether  in  those  cases  of  early 
onset  of  the  problem,  prevention  was 
possible.  For  the  group  of  60  cases,  the 
time  of  the  onset  v.-as  the  preschool 
period  in  32,  kindergarten  in  20.  the  first 
grade  5,  and  the  second  grade  3.  Thus, 
in  57  of  the  60  children  5  to  17  years  of 
age,  the  problem  had  been  noted  in  the 
preschool,  kindergarten  or  first  grade 
period.  The  school  records  indicated  the 
persistence  of  these  problems  in  the  same 
children,  year  after  year  from  the  early 
grades. 

Studies  of  adolescents  at  the  adoles- 
cent clinic  at  the  Univcisity  of  Wash- 
ington School  of  Medicine  referred  with 
li^alth  and  school  adjustment  problems 
showed  that  the  onset  of  the  school  ad- 
j-.'stment  problem  was  noted  as  early  as 
the  first  grade  for  the  majority  of  prob- 
lems. The  neglect  of  the  basic  problems 
o'.er  the  years  had  resulted  in  impaired 
hv?alth  and  physical  status  in  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  these  cases. 

An  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Assjciation.  Novem- 
ber 1959.  reports  the  general  availability 
r\-  lack  of  it  of  treatment  services  for 
disturbed  children  throughout  the  coun- 
try. This  report  by  a  school  psychiatric 
diagnostic  and  counseling  clinic,  staffed 
by  a  part-time  psychiatrist  and  a  full- 
time  social  worker  showed  that  psychi- 


atric therapy  was  recommended  in  60 
percent  of  the  cases  and  referral  to  a 
social  agency  for  another  20  percent. 
These  recommendations  could  be  carried 
out  for  less  than  10  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren because  of  limited  resources  in  the 
community. 

In  1959,  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  studies  show,  208,000  children 
under  18  years  of  age  were  seen  in  psy- 
chiatric outpatient  clinics  alone;  of  these, 
86,000  were  under  9  years  of  age.  This 
is  the  picture  we  get  from  studies  from 
reporting  clinics  only.  Two-thirds  of 
the  children  diagnosed  as  needing  treat- 
ment left  the  clinic  before  treatment  was 
started.  Further,  pediatricians  estimate 
that  only  40  percent  of  the  parents  of 
children  in  need  accept  pediatric  referral 
for  psychiatric  and  guidance  clinic  serv- 
ices and  only  about  one-third  of  these 
return  for  help  after  the  first  contact. 
This  information  can  only  intimate  the 
large  number  of  seriously  maladjusted 
children  who  were  not  referred  to  clinics 
because  they  were  not  available,  or  who. 
through  lack  of  referral  or  failure  to 
comply  with  referral,  were  not  seen  at  a 
clinic. 

Experience  seems  to  show,  then,  that 
we  have  many  disturbed  children — as 
many  as  10  to  15  percent  of  all  our  chil- 
dren. We  also  have  services  to  offer 
these  children.  If  these  services  are 
given  to  children  with  emotional  prob- 
lem.s  at  an  early  stage,  the  probability  is 
that  they  can  be  helped. 

But  there  are  many  obstacles:  high 
costs,  shortages  of  trained  personnel, 
scattered  and  scanty  services — and  lack 
of  continuity  of  treatment — to  name  just 
a  few.  What  is  needed  is  an  all-out 
effort  to  help  the  child  who,  like  Lee 
Oswald  in  the  early  1950's,  is  in  need  of 
help  but  is  not  receiving  it.  What  is 
needed  is  the  development  and  expansion 
of  community  services — so  they  will  be 
both  more  comprehensive  and  more 
accessible. 

This  means  community-based  treat- 
ment centers  wherever  they  are  wanted 
and  needed  for  children  in  danger  of  be- 
coming emotionally  disturbed.  It  means 
treatment  centers  lam.iliar  to  the  citizens 
of  their  communities — where  schools, 
social  agencies,  health  departments, 
courts,  and  famiUes  can  easily  refer  a 
child  for  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
follovv'up. 

If  such  a  center  already  exists  in  a 
town  or  city,  it  could  'oe  used,  and  if 
necessary  expanded.  I:  not,  it  could  be 
developed  until  it  was  able  to  assume 
responsibility  to  see  that  all  necessary 
services  were  provided.  If  it  could  not 
provide  such  services  itself,  it  would  still 
accept  responsibility  to  follow  through 
to  make  certain  other  community  agen- 
cies provided  them.  It  would  be  able  to 
pay  for  and  supervise  care  in  special- 
ized i(;jter  homes — residential  treatment 
centers — or  any  other  type  of  treatment 
i/idicated  by  diagnosis  and  complete 
study.  And  it  .should  be  flexible,  and 
willing  to  try  and  test  new  and  experi- 
mental treatment  methods. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  provide 
Federal  matching  funds  to  help  States 
and  communities  to  establish  programs 
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for  the  identification,  care  and  treat- 
ment of  children  who  are  or  are  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  emotionally  disturbed. 
The  bill  amends  title  V,  the  children's 
title  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  to  au- 
thorize this  new  program. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  flexible  pro- 
gram to  meet  a  variety  of  needs.  It 
would  enable  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  grants 
to  community,  public,  and  nonprofit 
agencies  and  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing engaged  in  providing  services  to 
children  in  danger  of  becoming  emo- 
tionally disturbed.  Under  these  grants, 
appropriate  agencies  could  establish 
projects  to  develop  community  centers 
for  children.  Such  centers  would  main- 
tain continuing  relationships  with  the 
schools,  social  agencies,  clinics,  courts, 
and  other  community  agencies  serving 
children  and  provide  or  cause  to  be  pro- 
vided continuing  protective  services  for 
children  served  by  the  center. 

Projects  might  include  the  cost  of 
diagnostic  and  treatment  services,  pay- 
ment for  services  in  established  com- 
munity facilities — including  payment  for 
care  in  residential  treatment  centers  of 
foster  family  homes — counseling  serv- 
ices to  parents  and  children,  program 
research  and  evaluation,  establishment 
of  an  advisory  committee  to  the  project 
and  such  other  costs  as  the  Secretary 
may  deteraiine  to  be  reasonable.  Up  to 
75  percent  of  the  cost  of  these  projects 
could  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  bill  would  establish  an  expert 
panel,  advisory  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  whose 
chief  duties  would  be  to: 

First.  Examine  the  facts  relative  to 
providing  preventive,  diagnostic,  treat- 
ment, and  protective  services  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  rights  of  the  child  and 
the  rights  of  the  parents. 

Second.  Develop  recommendations  re- 
garding the  problem  of  assuring  continu- 
ing services  to  a  child. 

Third.  Make  recommendations  for  a 
nationwide  attack  on  the  whole  problem. 

Such  a  study  is  urgently  needed  and 
wanted.  Those  professional  people  most 
concerned  with  emotionally  disturbed 
children  have  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Ill- 
ness and  Health  was  unable  to  make  it 
because  of  lack  of  funds.  A  conference  of 
all  the  leading  child  psychiatrists  in  the 
Nation,  held  by  the  American  Academy  of 
Child  Psychiatry  and  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association  last  year,  recom- 
mended, and  I  quote: 

In  sum,  it  was  the  consensus  of  the  confer- 
ence that  what  the  Joint  Commission  had 
done  by  way  of  presenting  the  Nation  with 
a  program  to  combat  mental  illness  as  a 
whole  should  now  be  done  in  comparable 
manner  and  style  for  the  problem  of  child- 
hood mental  illness.  The  conference  mem- 
bers recognized  and  accepted  their  obliga- 
tion to  inform  the  public  of  the  needs  of 
children  and  registered  their  opinion  that  a 
national  survey  should  be  conducted  under 
the  leadership  of  representatives  of  the  en- 
tire problem  of  child-care  professions  in  the 
field  of  mental  illness  and  health.  They 
pledged  to  work  for  the  launching  of  such 
a  study,  looking  to  the  formulation  of  a 
national  program  to  combat  childhood  men- 
tal illness  and  to  secure  the  wherewithal 
to  carry  out  such  a  plan. 


The  bill  does  not  seek  to  achieve  the 
millenium — in  fact  it  authorizes  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  money — $1 
million  for  1965,  $3  million  for  1966  and 
1967,  and  $5  million  annually  thereafter. 
It  does  not  interfere  with  research  and 
demonstration  projects  already  under- 
way which  seek  to  help  disturbed  young- 
sters. 

The  bill  does  authorize  the  agency  of 
the  Government  most  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  health  of  our  children  to 
provide  the  financial  encouragement 
needed  to  give  serious  national  attention 
to  this  most  tragic  childhood  disability. 
Its  intent  and  purpose  complements  the 
much  larger  effort — inaugurated  by  Pub- 
lic Law  88-164,  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963. 

Last  year  Congress  authorized  a  total 
of  $150  million  to  build  community  men- 
tal health  centers.  But  experience  has 
repeatedly  shown  that  the  existence  of  a 
building  gives  no  assurance  that  an  emo- 
tionally disturbed  child  will  receive  the 
treatment  and  follow-up  care  that  could 
be  given  there.  If  we  can  spend  $150 
million  to  build,  surely  we  can  spend  less 
than  1  percent  of  that  sum  to  help  the 
States  finance  the  programs  to  spot  and 
help  children  with  severe  emotional 
problems. 

As  the  President  said  in  his  health 
message  last  week:  "facilities  alone  can- 
not assure  service."  President  Johnson 
has  proposed  a  program  of  grants  to  pro- 
vide personnel  for  these  community 
mental  health  centers  offering  compre- 
hensive services.  He  has,  too,  placed  an 
entirely  healthy  emphasis  on  the  health 
needs  of  "our  most  priceless  resource  of 
all — our  children."  My  bill  will  comple- 
ment the  President's  plans.  It  would 
channel  desperately  needed  help  directly 
into  programs  to  spot  and  help  children 
with  severe  emotional  problems.  To- 
gether with  the  facilities  provided  under 
the  1963  act  lft|id  the  President's  pro- 
posals, my  bill|^ould  mount  an  attack  on 
the  problems  of  emotionally  disturbed 
children. 

The  attack  would  be  but  an  ounce  of 
prevention.  We  have  learned  through 
bitter  loss  and  ti*agedy  that  it  would  have 
provided  more  than  a  pound  of  cure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  fS.  488)  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  assist  States 
and  communities  to  establish  programs 
for  the  identification,  care  and  treat- 
ment of  children  who  are  or  are  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  emotionally  disturbed, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Ribicoff,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


REVITALIZATION     OF     SAN     FRAN- 
CISCO MINT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill,  for  appropriate  reference,  for 
the  revitalizing  of  the  mint  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

In  that  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  included  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  a  copy  of  a  recently 
completed  report  on  the  feasibility  of  lo- 


cating a  new  mint  in  San  Francisco, 
prepared  by  the  San  Francisco  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  re- 
port will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  492)  to  revitalize  the  mint 
at  San  Francisco,  introduced  by  Mr, 
KucHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Murphy). 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

The  report  presented  by  Mr.  Kuchel  is 
as  follows : 

Project  Mint 

(A  statement  of  facts  to  the  Honorable  John 
F.  Shelley,  mayor  of  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco,  and  the  mayor's  committee 
to   study   a   U.S.   mint   in   San   Francisco, 
prepared   by    the    Greater   San   Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce) 
A  statement  of  facts  has  been  prepared  for 
use  as  a  basis  for  further  planning  and  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  feasibility  of  locating 
a  new  U.S.  mint  in  San  Francisco. 

The  main  stress  of  the  data  is  on  the  popu- 
lation and  economic  growth  of  California, 
with  selected  projections  of  these  power  fac- 
tors, and  the  relationship  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco metropolitan  area  to  this  growth.  The 
various  types  of  statistical  indicators  also 
reflect  geographical  comparisons,  with  spe- 
cific indices  showing  the  ratio  of  increase  In 
California  and  the  San  Francisco  area  as 
compared  to  other  leading  States  and  areas. 
The  continuing  trend  of  tiiese  economic 
movements  to  the  Far  West  is  our  strongest 
point. 

The  12th  Federal  Reserve  District,  with  its 
San  Francisco  headquarters,  takes  in  the 
States  of  California.  Oregon,  Washington, 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Nevada,  Utah,  Idaho,  and 
parts  of  Arizona  and  Montana.  Certain 
items  have  been  included  for  comparison 
with  other  Federal  Reserve  districts,  such  as 
the  fact  that  the  12th  district  receives  the 
highest  distribution  of  coin  production. 
Regional  statistics  have  also  been  grouped, 
showing  the  various  economic  factors  in 
which  the  Western  States  have  far  out- 
stripped other  regions.  This  is  shown  even 
more  dramatically  when  comparing  Cali- 
fornia with  other  States. 

Land  cost  data  is  not  shown  as  it  is  the 
contention  that  a  site  should  be  acquired 
through  the  power  of  urban  renewal.  As  to 
transportation,  San  Francisco  is  centrally 
located  to  serve  the  branch  banks  in  Port- 
land, Seattle,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Los  An- 
geles, like  a  wide-sweeping  pendulum.  It 
Is  also  a  contention  that  the  tremendous 
rate  of  economic  growth  in  the  West,  and 
especially  that  of  California  and  her  metro- 
politan areas,  can  ameliorate  any  cost  penal- 
ties for  land  or  transportation. 

The  statistical  information  given  on  the 
following  pages  will  graphically  show  that 
the  population  and  economic  power  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  West  could  generate  more 
than  enough  demand  for  a  mint  to  be  located 
in  San  Francisco,  to  adequately  serve  this 
area. 

Fletcher  Chan, 
Manager,  Research  Department,  Great- 
er San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

CREDIT  FOR  SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

Annual  reports  of  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  for  fiscal  years  1961,  1962,  and  1963. 

Copy  of  hearings  held  before  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  U.S.  Senate,  for  "Additional  Mint 
Facilities,"  March  26,  1963. 

Copy  of  hearings  held  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Monetary  Affairs  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Governmental  Operations,  on 
"Coin  Shortage,"  June  30  to  July  2,  1964. 
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Final  report  on  "Production  Facilities  In 
the  U.S.  Mint,"  by  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc., 
February  11, 1963. 

Information  releases  from  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint. 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  January  13, 
1964,  "Special  Report  on  Growth  Selected 
Economic  Data  on  the  California  Economy," 
by  the  economic  research  department  of  the 
Bank  of  America,  September  1964. 

The  1962,  1963,  and  1964  editions  of  Sur- 
vey of  Buying  Power  by  Sales  Management. 

The  1965  Editor  and  Publisher  Market 
Guide. 

1964-65  economic  survey  of  San  Francisco 
and  the  bay  area  by  the  San  Francisco  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

Some  statistics  are  taken  directly  from  the 
source,  but  most  data  has  been  compiled, 
grouped,  and  tabulated  by  the  research  de- 
partment of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


SELECTED     POWER     RANKINGS     OF     THE     SAN 
FRANCISCO  METROPOLITAN  AREA 

Population :  San  Francisco-Oakland  metro- 
politan area  ranks  sixth  In  the  Nation. 

Total  income:  Sixth  in  the  Nation,  in- 
cluded in  the  only  six  metropolitan  areas  of 
total  income  over  $10  billion. 

Total  retail  sales:  Sixth  in  the  Nation, 
among  the  first  seven  areas  of  retail  volume 
over  $4  billion. 

Total  food  sales:  Fourth  in  the  Nation. 

Per  household  income:  Ninth  in  the  Nation 
($9,675);  third  highest  in  the  Nation  for 
Counties.  ($10,949);  '  sixth  highest  for  cities 
($10,949)." 


'First  two  leading  counties:  Westchester 
and  Nassau,  N.Y. 

=  First  five  highest  cities:  Greenwich,  Stan- 
ford, Danbury,  Winsted.  and  Middletown, 
Conn. 


Population  of  leading  States  and  rank  in  change 


1965 
rank 

State 

misestimate 
population 
(thousands) 

Rank  in 

population 

change  since 

1960 

Percent  of 
U.S.  net 
increase, 
1960-63 

1 

California     . .  -  _ 

18, 5-29 

17, 789 

11, 783 

10.025 

10, 404 

10, 269 

8,754 

6,667 

5,828 

5,555 

1 
3 

n 

8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
2 
21 

19.8 

2 

6.1 

3 

Pennsylvania  ,.- 

2.7 

4 

4.2 

5 

Texas                      

7.1 

6 

Oiiio                            

6.2 

7 

Michi);an 

3.7 

g 

New  Jersev                        .   

4.3 

g 

Florida         

7.1 

10 

Massachusetts 

(') 

National  rank  of  principal  California  manu- 
facturing industries,  1962 

In  terms  of  value  added  by  Percent  of 

manufacture  California  is —         ^■^-  total 

1st  in  food  and  kindred  products 11.0 

1st  in  miscellaneous  manufactures 23.2 

2d  in  transportation  equipment 13.2 

2d  in  petroleum  and  coal  products 12.  6 

2d  in  lumber  and  wood  products 11.4 

2d  in  furniture  and  fixtures 9.8 

2d  In  electrical  machinery 11.9 

3d  in  stone,  clay,  and  glass  products. _  9.  3 

3d  in  printing  and  publishing 7  9 

3d  in  rubber  and  plastics  products 7.  2 

3d  in  fabricated  metal  products 9.  3 

3d  in  instruments  and  related  prod- 
ucts   8. 5 

4th  in  apparel  and  related  products..  5. 8 

6th  in  machinery,  except  electrical 7.  0 

6th  in  paper  and  allied  products 5.2 

7th  in  primary  metal  industries 4. 4 

8th  In  chemicals  and  allied  products.  4.  5 

Personal  income 
IMillions  of  dollars] 


Year 

California 

United  States 

California 
as  percent  of 
United  States 

1950... 

.?19, 627 
30. 224 
43.183 
45.  776 
49. 187 
52. 419 

.$225,473 
306.  S98 
399.028 
414.954 
439. 661 
460,580 

8.7 

1955 

9.9 

1960 

10.8 

1961 

1962 

1963 ._ 

11.0 
11.2 
11.4 

Per  capita  personal  income 


'  Not  available. 


1965  population  estimates  for  the  10  largest  standard  metropolitan   1955 

statistical  areas 


Rank 


1 

2 

3 
4 

5 
16 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Areas 


Population 


New  York . . 

Los  .\ngelcs-Long  Beach. 

Cliicaeo 

Phihulflpliia 


Detroit. 

San  Krancisco-Oakland- 

Ho.'Jtoii 

Pittslnirgh 

Washington,  D.C 

St.  Louis..- 


11. 

6. 
6. 
4. 
4. 
3, 
2. 


291.051 
S84. 199 
634,830 
744. 023 
231.842 
032. 157 
701.771 
515.494 
333, 216 
2as,  060 


Federal  Reserve 
district 


Year 

• 

California 

United 
States 

Percent 

California 

is  above 

United  states 

1950 

$1,839 
2.297 
2.725 
2,794 
2.S88 
2,080 

$1,491 
1,866 
2,217 
2,267 
2,366 
2.443 

23.3 

1955                   

23.1 

I960                                          

22.9 

1961     

23.2 

1902          

22.1 

1963                          

22.0 

New  York. 

San  Francisco. 

Chicago. 

Philadelphia. 

Chicago. 

San  Francisco. 

Boston. 

Cleveland. 

Richmond,  Va. 

St.  Louis. 


Retail  sales  estimates 
lln  millions] 


1  The  San  Francisco-Oakland  metropolitan  area  had  the  3d  largest  rate  of  population 
growth  among  the  Nation's  10  biggest  metropolitan  areas  for  the  1960-63  period.  This 
was  exceeded  only  by  the  Washington,  U.C.,  and  Los  .Vngeles-Long  Beach  areas. 
This  increase  of  over  7  percent  for  the  l%0-63  period,  as  compared  to  a  5  ptTCcnt 
average  rate  of  increase  for  the  other  metropolitan  areas,  was  made  even  more  meaning- 
ful as  Solano  County  has  been  deleted  from  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  statistical 
area  giving  a  5-county  area  growth  instead  of  the  former  6-county  bay  area  compiex. 


Total  retail  sales 


1958 

Percent 
of  U.S. 
totals 

1965 

Percent 
of  U.S. 
totals 

1970 

Percent 
of  U.S. 
totals 

Northeastern  States:  9     ..  _. 

$52,841 
59,464 

24, 074 
27,4% 
34, 20S 

26.60 
29.93 

12.42 
13.84 
17.22 

$70. 752 
78. 681 

36.031 
37.608 
52. 172 

25.71 
28.59 

13.09 
13.66 
18.95 

$80,258 
84,154 

44.335 
4.3.967 
63,.')61 

25.38 

North  Central  State-s:  12 

South  Atlantic  States:  8  plus  the 

District  of  Columbia 

South  Central  States:  8 

West  cmopntains  and  Pacific):  13. 

26.61 

14.02 
13.90 
20.10 

To^l,  United  States 

Pacific  States:  5                 

198.684 
26.285 
20.011 

100.00 
13. 23 
10.07 

275, 244 
40,390 
31.978 

100.00 
14.67 
11.62 

316. 275 
49.646 
40,250 

100.00 
15.70 

California'- 

12.73 

Mote.— The  dollar  volume  of  sales  in  the  West  is  rising  faster  and  more  steadily 
than  in  any  other  region.  There  is  and  will  continue  to  he  a  percentage  decline  in  the 
northeast  ^d  north'central  regions. 

/ 

Population  distribution 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Year 


1950. 
1955. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963- 


California 


.$12, 409. 7 
17, 122. 6 
21,514.4 
22, 0K3. 9 
24. 024. 2 
26.693.2 


United 

States 


California  as 

percent  of 

United 

States 


$143. 688 

8.6 

183,851 

9.3 

219.529 

9.8 

218.811 

10.1 

235.356 

10.2 

246, 432 

10.8 

1963 

Percent 
of  U.S. 
totals 

1970 

Percent 
of  U.S. 
totals 

Northeastern  States:  9 

North  Central  States:  12 

South  Atlantic  States:  8  plus  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

46,372.000 
52. 890. 000 

27, 705. 000 
30, 512. 000 
31.052.000 

24.60 
28.05 

14.60 
16.18 
16.47 

49. 780. 000 
55,710.000 

31,660.000 
33.345.000 
37.765.000 

23.90 
■26.75 

15.20 

South  Central  States:  8 

West  (mountains  and  Pacific):  13. 

16.01 
18.13 

Total                     

188.531.000 
23. 408, 000 
17, 670, 000 

100.00 

12.42 

9.37 

208.260,000 
28. 490. 000 
21. 690, 000 

100.00 

Parific  States:  5        ..  

13.66 

C  alifornia .- 

10.89 

Cilifornia  Tn  196Mvi?l  be  n,  arl^>'  $32!o(W  and  wUl  rise  to  .?40,000,000,000  in  1970.    regions  ^^^ll  experience  a  decrease  in  percentage  gro^^th. 
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total  retail  sales  estimates  for  1965  and  1970      - 


1965 

State 

1965 
population 
Uliou.sanils> 

1970 
rank 

1 

o 
3 
5 
6 
4 

t 

8 

9 

10 

1970 
population 
(thousunds) 

Retail  sales 
estimate  (millions) 

19C5 

1970 

1 

o 

C:ilLfornia 

N'ew  York   

18,529 

17.784 

11,783 

10, 625 

10,4<>4 

10, 21.9 

8,754 

6.667 

\  82S 

5,555 

21,4fl2 

IS.  708 

11,930 

11,687 

1I,;«! 

11,. 836 

9,589 

7,  267 

6, 1 12 

5,650 

$31,978 
27.863 
15.969 
17.395 
14.764 
15.157 
11.202 
10.629 
9. 670 
8.146- 

$40. 250 
31.270 

3 
4 

5 
6 

■ 

8 

9 

10 

rcunsylvania.. 

Illinois 

Texas 

Ohio... 

Mlcliiiiiin 

Xi'w. lorsey 

Florid;i 

Massai'Uiisetts --. 

IS.  235 
18.  m) 
17.265 
15,763 
11,565 
11,900 
13.  SOO 
8.630 

XoTE.— By  1970.  California  will  liave  pulled  away  from  any  competitor  in  popu- 
lation and  sales  volume. 

Selected  marketing  -power  of  San  Francisco  and  the  metropolitan  area 

RETAIL  SALES  VOLUME 


19,58  r.s. 
census 


1964 
estimate 


1965 
estimate 


San     Francisco-Oakland 

area 

City  of  San  Francisco 


metropolitan  i    Thonsnndf 

I      $.3,502,707 

1,253,977 


I 


Thniinnnds 
$4, 670, 925 
1, 795. 695 


Tltou.i(i)i'lf 
$4.  7S2,  .560 
1. 830, 806 


POPrLATIOX.  INCOME  AXD  ITOrSElTOLnS 


1960 

U.S. 

census 


1965 
esti- 
mate 


1960 
esti- 
rarite 
(thou- 
sands') 


1965 
esti- 
mate 
(thou- 
san'is) 


Number 

of 
linuse- 
lioUls 


1965 

estimated 
income 

per  house- 
hold 


San    Francisco-Oakland  i  I  '  i 

inetropolit  an  area 2.  MS.  762  3, 032, 1 57  «,  552. 942  10.  793. 569  1 ,  003, 99r        $9, 675 

City  of  San  Francisco....!     740,316     755,122  3,070,520    3,623,214     297.815]        10,949 


San  Francisco-Oakland  jnetropolitan  area — 5  county  bau  area 
(San  Francisco,  Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Marin,  San  Mateo),  196S 
estimates 


TTousehoMs 

Population - -- 

Families - 

Retail  sales  ' - 

Food  sales  1 - -. 

I'iM'k:is:ed  lifittor  stores  >.-— ■ 

Ceneral  merchandise  > : 

.\pp:!rcl  I 

Fiimitire-honsehoM-radio*.. 

Automotive  ' - 

Gas  St. it  ions  • 

Lnmtii'r-bnildini-liardwr.re ' 

I>rii:si.. 

Xit  I'tlective  hiiying  income  ' 

Xi-t  ctTective  huyinp  income  per  capita 
Ni-t  elTettive  buying  income  per  f  imily 


Bay  area 
totals 


In  tiioiisJinils  of  dollars. 


Federal  Rt  serve  districts 

Nuinl)ers  of 
coins 

Percent  of 
U.S.  total 

1.  Boston    

198. 470. 000 
478, 224,  000 
2S4, 273,  826 
249, 350. 000 
241.164.000 
314.920.000 
509,  527,  (>00 
208, 630,  (UJO 
120,  .180.  000 
194.1,56.649 
194.92.5,000 
002.173.254 

5.52 

2.  New  York 

13.30 

3.  I'hibdelphia 

7.90 

4.  Cleveland     _        .             

o.m 

5.  Richmond . 

6.71 

6.  .\tlanta :... 

7.  ('Iiica?i>.  

8.  St.  Louis - 

9.  Minneapolis 

10.  Kansas  City 

11.  Dallas -— - 

12.  Sin  Franci-sco 

8.76 
14.17 
5.80 
3.35 
6.40 
5.42 
16.74 

Total... 

3. 59('«.  193. 729 

100. 00 

NtYTE.— The  San  Francisco  Federal  Reserve  District  received  the  ereatest  amount 
of  coin  distribution  In  fiscal  year  1963.    See  nest  puce  for  (iscil  year  1964  distribution. 


Popiilation>i  and  distribution  of  coina  to  thr  Federal  Reserve  })anks, 

fiscal  year  106.', 


Popul:>tion 

Percent  of 

Pieces  of 

Percent  of 

Federal  Reserve  districts 

(in 

U.S.  total 

coins  re- 

mint i)ro- 

thousands^ 

ceived 
(millions) 

duetion 

1.  Boston 

9,775 

5.5 

224 

.5.2 

2.  New  York 

21.8.52 

12.3 

527 

12.3 

3.  Philadelphia 

9. 465 

5.3 

244 

5.7 

4.  Cleveland -.. 

14, 864 
16.259 

8.4 
9.1 

286 
395 

6.7 

5.  Richnioml 

9.2 

6.  .\tlanta 

18, 120 

10.1 

428 

10.0 

7.  C ' liicatro 

26, 132 

14.7 

594 

13.8 

8.  St.  Louis - 

10. 782 

G.1 

294 

6.8 

9.  Minneapolis.- ..- 

6,  245 

3.5 

145 

3.4 

10.  Kansas  Citv -.- 

9,498 

.5.3 

229 

5.3 

11.  Dallas  

11,170 

fi.3 

212 

4.9 

12.  San  Francisco 

23,707 

13.3 

719 

16.7 

Total 

177. 874 

99.9 

4,297 

100.0 

San  Francisco 
San  Francisco  as  percent  of 
Countv  bav  urea 

totals 


Note.— .V'iain.  the  S  in  Fr.mcisco  Federal  Reserve  district  received  the  hiirhest 
distribution  of  coin  prodaciiou.  Tiie  population  eslim  i;e  for  Federal  lieserve  districts 
v.as  in ule  in  e irlv  19^5.  In  19')'..  usiuii  the  i.rojeoted  rate  of  increase,  the  population  of 
tlie  San  Francisco  Federal  Reserve  district  is  expected  to  ciual  the  estimated  popu- 
lation of  the  Chicago  Federal  Reserve  district,  its  nearest  coinpetitor. 


Ettimatcs  of  neir  coin  rerpiirenunts  lui  F'd.  ral  Rtferve  hanks  for 
fiscal  years  1905  anA  V.>66 


[In  thousands  of  dollar.-] 


Districts 


1965 


1.  I'.o.-fon 

2.  New  York 

3.  Philadelphia-. 

4.  Cleveland 

5.  Richmond 

6.  Atlanta 

7.  Chicapo 

8.  St.  Louis - 

9.  Miuneapolis.. 

10.  Kansas  City.. 

11.  Dallas 

12.  San  Francisco. 

Total 


1906 


10,751 

10, 976 

49.  594 

49,  494 

SO.  1110 

84,100 

36. 966 

34,  750 

18,325 

18,  740 

3.3,643 

38,  729 

55, 964 

31,935 

19, 7,-iO 

21,474 

12,  f>S5 

11,211) 

26, 500 

24,  50O 

28, 907 

27, 157 

.".,  400 

55,  \m 

428, 385 


408, 0(35 


PR.ACTICAL  METHOD  FOR  ESTAB- 
LISHING WATER  SYSTEMS  FOR 
THE  RURAL  AREAS  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Montan?.  'Mr. 
IMANsriELol  and  myself.  I  am  introduc- 
i!iT  a  bill  which  present?  a  practical 
method  for  establishing?  v/ater  systems 
for  the  rural  areas  of  .America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
vill  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  493)  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  adequate  rural  water  sys- 


tems, introduced  by  Mr.  Aiken  ffor  him- 
self and  Mr,  Mansfield),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Comm.lttee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  is 
offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  Act  and 
v.-ill,  when  approved,  be  one  of  the  great- 
est stimulants,  to  the  healthy  growth  of 
our  Nation. 

'  With  an  increase  of  a  hundred  million 
ija  population  anticipated  during  the 
next  generation,  the  question  of  where 


these  people  will  live  constitutes  one  of 
our  gravest  problems.  The  crowding  of 
populations  into  great  cities  already  has 
created  Vv-hat  is  probably  the  world's 
greatest  crisis.  The  logical  place  for  our 
expanding  population  to  live  is  in  the 
presently  underpopulated  areas. 

Congress  recognized  this  fact  when  it 
established  the  REA  program  which  has 
proved  its  worth  many  times  over.  We 
have  also  improved  our  rural  telephone 
service  and  our  highway  systems. 

Full  development  of  the  most  desirable 
areas  in  which  to  live  cannot  proceed  un- 
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til  we  have  the  foresight  to  conserve  and 
make  available  through  local  systems  the 
water  resources  of  each  area. 

The  bill  which  Senator  Mansfield  and 
I  are  introducing  will  make  a  major  con- 
tribution to  this  end.  It  will  be  a  major 
weapon  in  the  war  on  unemployment, 
creating  far  more  employment  than  the 
REA  program,  which  has  added  billions 
of  dollars  each  year  to  the  economy  of 
the  country.  It  will  furnish  jobs  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  urban 
as  well  as  rural. 


BILL  TO  MEET  URBAN  AND  COM- 
MUNITY PROBLEMS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
creasingly urgent  problems  of  urbaniza- 
tion can  be  most  effectively  met  by  crea- 
tion of  an  office  within  the  Executive 
T>ffice  of  the  President  which  would 
function  somewhat  along  the  lines  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  growing  complexities  of  urbaniza- 
tion are  both  directly  and  indirectly  af- 
fected by  a  growing  number  of  Federal 
programs  dealing  with  schools,  crime, 
health,  highways,  airports,  railroads,  en- 
forcement of  fair  labor  standards,  and 
many  others. 

Many  mayors  and  other  local  and  civic 
leaders  have  also  appealed  for  a  "one- 
stop  sei-vice"  in  Washington  where  they 
can  take  their  problems,  have  them 
evaluated,  and  referred  to  the  proper 
agencies. 

Another  problem  has  been  the  growing 
need  for  long-range  planning  and  re- 
search to  enable  us  to  foresee  problems 
before  they  arise,  and  have  appropriate 
remedies  ready,  as  well  as  achieving 
greater  efficiency  and  economy. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am,  today,  intro- 
ducing a  biil  which  will  authorize  forma- 
tion of  an  Office  of  Community  Develop- 
ment in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

My  proposal  is  designed  to  meet  the 
problems  of  urbanization  without  crea- 
tion of  a  vast,  sprawling,  and  expensive 
new  Federal  bureaucracy — with  more 
marble  buildings  and  a  new  proliferation 
of  long,  chauffeur-driven  black  limou- 
sines for  a  burgeoning  mass  of  new  office- 
holders. Rather  than  building  this 
huge  new  bureaucratic  establishment,  it 
would  create  an  executive  staff  to  cut 
across  established  bureaucratic  lines,  to 
coordinate  the  many  and  diverse  Federal 
programs  which  affect  the  problems  of 
urbanization,  and  to  assist  local  officials 
in  present  problems  and  forsee  and  pre- 
pare to  cope  with  future  problems. 

I  have  pressed  for  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion before  and  my  present  bill  conforms 
with  a  pledge  I  made  to  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  last  fall,  and  I  urge  its 
early  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  497)  to  establish  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  an  Of- 
fice of  Community  Development,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  ScoTT,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


PROPOSED  GREAT  BASIN  NATIONAL 
PARK  IN  WHITE  PINE  COUNTY  IN 
EASTERN  NEVADA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  and 
myself,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  create  the  Great  Basin 
National  Park  in  White  Pine  County  in 
eastern  Nevada. 

Six  years  ago,  I  introduced  legislation 
providing  for  a  survey  to  determine  the 
region's  feasibility  as  a  national  park. 
The  Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks 
recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior that  this  area,  known  as  the 
Wheeler  Peak-Lehman  Caves  region,  be 
included  in  the  national  parks  system. 
The  Board  considered  the  geological 
and  ecological  aspects  of  the  123,000- 
acre  "sky  island,"  in  the  heart  of  the 
Great  Basin  Desert,  of  national  signifi- 
cance, making  it  suitable  for  preserva- 
tion under  the  National  Park  Service. 

Dr.  Adolph  Murie,  an  internationally 
known  naturalist,  who  conducted  the 
survey,  listed  the  following  reasons  for 
his  conclusions: 

The  spectacular  view  of  mountain 
ranges  and  valleys  across  the  central 
Great  Basin,  combined  with  natural  park 
areas  of  forests,  streams  and  lakes  ap- 
propriate for  camping,  picnicking,  hik- 
ing and  exploration  of  nature,  are  in 
themselves  of  national  park  caliber. 

The  area  includes  half  a  dozen  splen- 
did stands  of  bristlecone  pines  believed 
to  be  the  oldest  living  things  on  earth. 
The  Wheeler  area  is  the  superb  ex- 
ample of  Great  Basin  country,  illustrat- 
ing well  the  geological  process  of  basin 
and  range  formation,  having  good  ex- 
amples of  various  types  of  rock  and  geo- 
logic structure,  and  illustrating  the  rep- 
resentative Great  Basin  vegetation  and 
wildlife. 

In  addition,  the  area  includes  a  small 
but  active  desert-bound  glacier  in  the 
deep  cirque  of  Wheeler  Peak,  13,063  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  a  limestone  arch  big 
enough  to  cover  a  six-story  building. 

During  the  past  several  years,  exten- 
sive hearings  in  the  field  have  been  held 
to  attempt  to  reconcile  the  divergent 
views  of  the  conservationists  on  the  one 
hand,  and  local  mining  and  grazing  in- 
terests on  the  other. 

In  order  to  protect  the  possibility  of 
establishing  a  valuable  industry  that 
could  employ  as  many  as  400  men  in  this 
presently  depressed  mining  area,  I  have 
included  in  the  present  measure  a  section 
that  would  permit  the  continuation  of 
prospecting,  exploration  and  mining 
within  the  park,  limiting  the  activity  to 
that  necessary  to  the  actual  process  of 
valid  mining  requirements. 

Likewise,  I  have  included  a  section  that 
would  permit  present  grazers  to  continue 
the  use  of  the  park  area  for  25  years  plus 
the  lifetime  of  the  holders  of  grazing 
permits. 

Both  of  these  sections  have  precedent 
in  other  areas  and  cannot  be  considered 
an  innovation  in  the  establishment  of 
national  parks. 

Mr.  President,  an  identical  measure 
passed  the  Senate  on  January  25,  1962, 


but   failed   to   secure   approval   of   the 

House  of  Representatives. 

In  view  of  the  accepted  urgency  to 
protect  great  natural  assets  such  as  the 
area  under  consideration,  I  am  hopeful 
that  favorable  action  will  be  had  during 
the  89th  Congress.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  499)  to  establish  the  Great 
Basin  National  Park  in  Nevada,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bible 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Cannon),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS     OP     IMMIGRATION 
AND    NATIONALITY    ACT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week  President  John- 
son sent  to  the  Congress  his  strong  rec- 
ommendation for  revision  of  our  basic 
immigration  law.  Today  it  is  my  priv- 
ilege and  pleasure  to  introduce  the  bill 
designed  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  that  message — a  bill 
the  President  asks  be  accorded  priority 
consideration. 

I  send  this  bill  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii   [Mr.  Pong],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska   [Mr.  Gruening], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
the     Senator     from     California     [Mr. 
KucHEL],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],   the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Muskie]  ,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin    [Mr.   Proxmire], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young],  and  myself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  bill  remain  at  the  desk 
until  the  end  of  business  on  Monday, 
January  25,  so  that  others  who  wish  to 
may  join  in  sponsoring  it. 

Also,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  President's  immigration 
message,  the  text  of  the  bill,  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
It  is  to  be  expected  many  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  bill  will  be  made  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate.  I  hope  this 
record  will  be  of  help  in  making  replies. 
Mr.  President,  the  time  has  long 
passed  for  the  Congress  to  act  to  change 
our   basic    immigration   quota   system. 


cxi- 
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The  new  immigration  policies  proposed 
by  President  Johnson  are  designed  to 
meet  the  modern  manpower  needs  of  the 
Nation,  support  our  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives, and  reflect  the  humanitarian  prin- 
ciples which  the  American  people  have 
so  often  supported  in  meeting  urgent 
refugee  and  emergency  immigration 
needs. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans  long  ago  rejected  the  nar- 
row, fear-ridden  view  that  is  reflected  in 
the  continuance  of  an  immigration  pol- 
icy based  on  the  national  origins  concept. 
Most  of  our  citizens  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent that  a  qualified  newcomer  to  our 
shores  should  not  be  asked  where  he  was 
born  or  how  he  spells  his  name,  but 
rather  what  he  can  do  for  America. 

I  would  like  to  comment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  junior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  who  is  not 
able  to  be  here  today,  telephoned  to 
assure  me  of  his  full  support  for  this 
immigration  reform  bill,  and  offered  to 
participate  and  cooperate  in  any  way 
that  can  be  helpful  in  bringing  this  leg- 
islation to  the  Senate  floor  this  session, 
and  in  obtaining  final  congressional  ap- 
proval. Since  coming  to  the  Senate,  and 
before.  Senator  Kennedy  has  been  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  and  loyal  sup- 
porters for  immigration  reform.  He  car- 
ries on  in  a  verj-  great  tradition,  for  there 
were  few  subjects  more  personally  sensi- 
tive to  President  Kennedy  than  the  prej- 
udice and  discrimination  of  the  na- 
tional origins  quota  system.  All  of  us 
are  grateful  for  the  support  and  coop- 
eration of  our  good  friend  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  each  of  us  wish  him  the 
very  best  in  his  final  phase  of  recupera- 
tion from  his  most  unfortunate  accident. 
I  know  he  intends  to  return  to  the  Senate 
next  week  and  has  indicated  to  me  that 
one  of  the  first  orders  of  business  for  him 
will  be  to  make  a  major  statement  on 
behalf  of  this  immigration  bill,  and  the 
need  for  immigration  reform.  I  look 
forward  with  great  anticipation  to  that 
statement,  because  I — and  I  am  sure 
most  of  the  Senate — will  not  soon  forget 
that  moving  and  powerful  statement  he 
delivered  last  year  on  behalf  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  which  I  feel  had  tremendous 
national  and  international  effect,  and 
greatly  aided  the  cause  of  equality  and 
justice  in  our  Nation.  We  will  be  working 
with  Senator  Kennedy  in  the  days  ahead 
toward  what  I  hope  will  be  a  successful 
conclusion  to  this  longstanding  battle  for 
immigration  reform. 

With  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  I 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  to  promptly  schedule 
administration  and  public  witnesses  who 
wish  to  be  heard  on  this  legislation.  As 
a  high  priority  item  in  the  President's 
legislative  program,  there  is  every  reason 
to  have  expeditious  hearings  and  early 
committee  consideration. 

Last,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  strong  editorial,  cap- 
tioned "I  Lift  My  Lamp,"  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  yesterday  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  remain  at  the  desk  as  requested,  and 


the  President's  message,  the  bill,  the 
analysis,  and  the  editorial  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  500)  to  amend  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hart 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 201(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (66  Stat.  175.  8  U.S.C.  1151(a)) 
be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  The  annual  quota  of  any 
quota  area  shall  be  the  same  as  that  which 
existed  for  that  area  upon  enactment  of  sub- 
section (f)  of  this  section:  Provided,  That 
the  minimum  quota  for  any  quota  area  shall 
be  two  hundred:  Provided  further,  That  be- 
ginning with  the  first  fiscal  year  commencing 
after  the  enactment  of  subsection  (f )  of  this 
section  and  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  years  the  annual  quota  of  every  quota 
area  shall  be  reduced  by  twenty  per  centum 
of  its  present  number  for  each  such  fiscal 
year.  The  quota  numbers  so  deducted  from 
quotas  of  quota  areas  shall  be  added  to  the 
quota  reserve  established  by  subsection  (f) 
of  this  section  and  shall  be  available  for  dis- 
tribution in  accordance  with  the  provisions' 
thereof." 

Sec.  2.  Section  201(b)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  175.  8  U.S.C. 
1151(b))  is  amended  by  substituting  "sec- 
tion 202(d)"  for  "section  202(e)"  after  the 
words  "provided  for  in". 

Sec.  3.  Section  201  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  175,  8  U.S.C.  1151) 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  addi- 
tional subsection: 

"(f)  Quota  numbers  made  available  at  the 
commencement  of  any  fiscal  year  as  a  result 
of  the  reduction  of  the  annual  quota  of  any 
quota  areas  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  together  with  quota  numbers 
not  issued  or  otherwise  used  during  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year,  shall  then  be  made  avail- 
able ( 1 )  during  the  five  fiscal  years  following 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  to  quota 
Immigrants,  If  otherwise  admissible  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  who  are  unable  to 
obtain  prompt  Issuance  of  visas  due  to  over- 
subscription of  their  quotas  or  subquotas  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
(2) .  thereafter,  to  quota  immigrants  if  other- 
wise admissible  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  These  quota  numbers  shall  be  allocated 
within  the  percentage  limitations  and  In  the 
order  of  priority  specified  in  section  203  with- 
out regard  to  the  quota  to  which  the  alien  Is 
chargeable:  Provided,  however.  That  the  com- 
bined number  of  quota  numbers  issued  to 
any  quota  area  In  any  year,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  and  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  shall  not  exceed  ten  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  quota  numbers  authorized 
for  that  year:  Provided  further.  That  In  no 
case  shall  this  limitation  operate  to  reduce 
any  quota  in  any  of  the  five  fiscal  years  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  this  Act  by  more 
than  the  twenty  per  centum  specified  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section:  Provided  further. 
That  the  President  may,  after  consultation 
with  the  Immigration  Board,  reserve — 

"(1)  Not  to  exceed  thirty  per  centum  of 
such  numbers  for  allocation  to  quota  immi- 
grants, If  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  whose  admission  is 
determined  by  him  to  be  required  (A)  to 
avoid  undue  hardship,  resulting  from  the  re- 
duction of  annual  quotas  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  which  is  not 
otherwise  avoided  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  and  (B)  In  the  national  se- 
curity Interest  of  the  United  States:   Pro- 


vided, That  the  limitation  on  immigration 
from  any  single  quota  area  In  any  year  In- 
eluded  In  the  first  proviso  to  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  visas  Issued  under  this 
clause;  and 

"(2)  Not  to  exceed  ten  per  centum  of  such 
numbers  for  allocation  to  quota  Immigrants, 
If  otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  whose  admissions  will  further 
the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  of 
oiTering  asylum  and  refuge  to  persons  op- 
pressed or  persecuted,  or  threatened  with 
oppression  or  persecution,  because  of  their 
race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  adher- 
ence to  democratic  beliefs,  or  their  opposi- 
tion to  totalitarianism  or  dictatorship,  and 
to  persons  uprooted  by  natural  calamity  or 
military  operations  who  are  unable  to  re- 
turn to  their  usual  place  of  abode.  After 
consultation  with  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  establish  by  regula- 
tion the  requirements  for  qualification 
within  this  class,  with  reference  to  current 
world  conditions. 

In  no  case  shall  the  authority  to  reserve  such 
numbers,  or  the  limitation  on  the  combined 
number  of  quota  numbers  to  be  issued  to  any 
quota  area  in  any  year,  operate  so  as  to  re- 
quire that  authorized  quota  numbers  be 
unused." 

Sec. 4.  Section  201(c)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  176,  8  U.S.C. 
1151(c) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"There  shall  be  made  available  for  the  is- 
suance of  immigrant  visas  to  quota  Immi- 
grants (1)  In  any  fiscal  year  no  more  quota 
numt>ers  than  the  total  quota  for  such  year, 
and  (2)  in  any  calendar  month  of  any  fiscal 
year,  no  more  quota  numbers  than  ten  per 
centum  of  the  total  quota  for  such  year  in 
addition  to  that  portion  of  the  quota  author- 
ized for  Issuance  but  not  Issued  during  any 
preceding  calendar  month  or  months  of  the 
same  fiscal  year;  except  that  during  the  last 
two  months  of  any  fiscal  year  Immigrant 
visas  may  be  Issued  without  regard  to  the 
ten  per  centum  limitation  contained 
herein." 

Sec.  5.  Section  201(d)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  175,  8  U.S.C. 
1151(d))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"A  quota  immigrant  visa  shall  not  be  is- 
sued to  any  alien  who  Is  eligible  for  a  non- 
quota immigrant   visa." 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  202(a)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  176,  8 
U.S.C.  1152(a) )  is  amended  by  deleting  par- 
agraph  (5)    thereof. 

(b)  Section  202(b)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  177,  8  U.S.C. 
1152(b))    is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  202(c)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  177,  8  U.S.C.  1152 
(c))  Is  redesignated  section  202(b)  and  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Any  Immigrant  born  in  a  colony  or  other 
component  or  dependent  area  of  a  governing 
country  for  which  no  separate  or  specific 
quota  has  been  established,  unless  a  non- 
quota immigrant  as  provided  In  section  101 
(a)  (27)  of  this  Act,  shall  be  chargeable  to 
the  quota  of  the  governing  country,  except 
that  no  more  persoris  born  In  any  such  col- 
ony or  other  component  or  dependent  area 
overseas  from  the  governing  country  shall 
be  chargeable  to  the  quota  of  Its  governing 
country  In  any  one  year  than  a  number 
which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  quota 
of  its  governing  country  as  the  number  two 
hundred  bears  to  the  quota  of  the  governing 
country  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

(d)  Section  202(d)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  178,  8  U.S.C.  1152 
(d))    is  redesignated  section  202(c). 

(e)  Section  202(e)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  178),  as  amended 
(75  Stat.  654),  (8  U.S.C.  1152(e))  Is  redesig- 
nated section  202(d)  and  Is  further  amend- 
ed by  substituting  "section  202(b)"  for  "sec- 
tion 202(c)(1)"  after  the  words  "Issued  un- 
der." 
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sec  7  Section  207  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  181,  8  U.S.C.  1157) 
Is  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "no  imml- 
erant  visa  shall  be  Issued  in  lieu  thereof  to 
Iny  other  Immigrant"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "an  immigrant  visa  may  be 
issued  in  lieu  thereof  to  any  other  imml- 

^"^SEC.  8.  Paragraph  (27)  (A)  of  section  101 
(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
(66  Stat.  169,  8  U.S.C.  1101(a)  (27)  (A) )  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(A)  An  immigrant  who  Is  the  child, 
spouse,  or  parent  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States;". 

SEC.  9.  Paragraph  (27)  (C)  of  section  101 
(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
(66  Stat.  169.  8  U.S.C.  1101(a)  (27)  (C) )  Is 
amended  to  read  a.s  follows: 

"(C)  An  Immigrant  who  was  born  In  any 
Independent  foreign  country  of  North.  Cen- 
tral, or  South  America,  or  In  any  Independ- 
ent Island  country  adjacent  thereto,  or  In  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  the  spouse  and  children  of 
any  such  Immigrant.  If  accompanying  or 
following  to  join  him;". 

SEC.  10.  (a)  Section  203(a)(1)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  178. 
8  U.S.C.  1153(a)  (1) )  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "needed  urgently  In"  and  sub- 
stituting the  words  "especially  advantageous 

to". 

(b)  Section  203(a)(2)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  178) .  as  amend- 
ed (73  Stat.  644),  (8  U.S.C.  1153(a)(2)),  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "parents  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  such  citizens 
being  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  who 

are  the". 

(c)  Section  203(a)(4)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  178) ,  as  amend- 
ed (73  Stat.  644),  (8  U.S.C.  1153(a)(4))  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  after  the  words  married 
daughters  of  citizens  of  the  United  States"  a 
comma,  followed  by  the  words  "or  parents  of 
aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence," and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: . 

"Qualified  quota  Immigrants  capable  oi 
performing  specified  functions  for  which  a 
shortage  of  employable  and  willing  persons 
exists  in  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  preference  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  the  Immigrant  visas  remaining  available 
for  Issuance  imder  this  paragraph  after  the 
preference  to  the  named  relatives  of  United 
States  citizens  and  resident  aliens  is  satis- 
fled  or  exhausted."  .       *,  „ 

Sec  11  Section  204  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  179,  8  U.S.C. 
1154)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "or  section  203(a)(1)(A)"  and 
substituting  a  comma,  followed  by  the  words 
"section  203(a)(1)(A)  or  the  last  clause  of 
section  203(a)(4)."  ^^,.xk„h^ 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  (A)  by  de- 
leting the  words  "section  203(a)  (1)  (A)"  and 
substituting  the  words  "the  last  clause  of 
section  203(a)  (4)  "and  (B)  by  Inserting  after 
the  words  "required  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral" the  words  "after  consultation  with  the 
Immigration  Board."  

(3)  Subsection  (c)  is  redesignated  (d)  and 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  After  an  Investigation  of  the  facts  in 
each  case,  and  after  consultation  with  appro- 
priate agencies  of  the  Government,  the  At- 
torney General  shall.  If  he  determines  that 
the  facts  stated  in  the  petition  are  true  and 
that  the  alien  in  respect  of  whom  the  peti- 
tion is  made  is  eligible  for  an  immigrant 
status  under  section  101(a)  (27)  (F)  (1).  sec- 
tion 203(a)  (1)  (A)  or  the  last  clause  of  sec- 
tion 203(a)(4)  approve  the  petition  and 
forward  one  copy  thereof  to  the  Departrnent 
of  State  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  then 
authorize  the  consular  officer  concerned  to 
grant  such  Immigrant  status.  The  Attorney 
General  shall  forward  to  the  Congress  a  re- 


port on  each  approved  petition  for  Immigrant 
status  under  section  203(a)(1)  stating  the 
basis  for  his  approval  and  such  facts  as  were 
by  him  deemed  to  be  pertlntent  In  establish- 
ing the  beneficiary's  qualifications  for  the 
preferential  status.  Such  reports  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on  the  first  and 
fifteenth  day  of  each  calendar  month  In 
which  the  Congress  is  In  session." 

(4)  Subsection  (d)  Is  redesignated  (e)  and 
is  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "or  section 
203(a)(1)(A),"  and  substituting  a  comma, 
followed  by  the  words  "section  203(a)  (1)  (A) 
or  the  last  clause  of  section  203(a)  (4)." 

(5)  The  following  new  subsection  is  in 

serted  after  subsectlop-^J*)-:.^' 

"(c)  Anv  imniigj^t  claiming  in  his  appli- 
cation to  be  vimtled  to  an  immigrant  visa 
under  sectiprt  203 ( a )  ( 1 )  (A)  of  the  Act  shall 
file  a  petijtlon  with  the  Attorney  General. 
The  petition  shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  At- 
torney Geheral  mav  by  regulations  prescribe 
and  shall  \ontaln  such  additional  informa- 
tion and  b^supported  by  such  documentary 
evidence  as  may  be  required  by  the  Attorney 
General.  The'^petition  shall  be  made  under 
oath  administered  by  any  Individual  having 
authority  to  administer  oaths,  if  executed 
in  the  United  States," but.  if  executed  outside 
of  the  United  States,  administered  by  a  con- 
sular oflacer."  "^ 

Sec.  12.  The  first  sentence  of  section  205 
(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
(66  Stat.  180),  as  amended  f73  Stat.  644, 
8  U.S.C.  1155(b)).  is  amende(^  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)   Any    citizen    of    the   United   States 
claiming  that  any  immigrant  is  his  spouse, 
child,  or  parent,  and  that  such  immigrant  Is 
entitled    to    a    nonquota    Immigrant    status 
under  section  101(a)  (27)  (A)  of  this  Act,  or 
any  citizen  of  the  United   States  claiming 
that  any  immigrant  Is  his  unmarried  son  or 
unmarried  daughter  and  that  such  immi- 
grant is  entitled  to  a  quota  immigrant  status 
under  section  203(a)(2)   of  this  Act,  or  any 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence claiming  that  any  Immigrant  is  his 
spouse  or  his  unmarried  son  or  unmarried 
daughter  and  that  such  Inunlgrant  Is  entitled 
to  a  quota  Immigrant  status  under  section 
203(a)(3)   of  this  Act,  or  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  claiming  that  any  immigrant 
Is  his  brother  or  sister  or  his  married  son 
or  his  married  daughter  and  that  such  Immi- 
grant Is  entitled  to  a  preference  under  sec- 
tion 203(a)  (4)  of  this  Act.  or  any  alien  law- 
fully    admitted    for     permanent    residence 
claiming  that  any  Immigrant  is  his  parent 
and  that  such  immigrant  Is   entitled  to  a 
preference  under  section  203(a)(4)    of  this 
Act.  may  file  a  petition  with  the  Attorney 
General." 

Sec.  13.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  July  14, 
1960  (74  Stat.  504),  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"That  (a)  under  the  terms  of  section  212 
(d)  (5)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  the  Attorney  General  may  parole  into 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  such  regu- 
lations as  he  may  prescribe,  an  alien  refugee- 
escapee  defined  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, if  such  alien  (1)  applies  for  parole  while 
physically  present  within  the  limits  of  any 
country  which  is  not  Communist.  Commu- 
nist dominated,  or  Communist  occupied,  and 
(2)  is  not  a  national  of  the  area  In  which 
the  application  is  made. 

"(b)  For  the  pvirposes  of  subsection  (a), 
the  term  'refugee-escapee'  means  any  alien 
who.  because  of  persecution  or  fear  of  perse- 
cution on  account  of  race,  religion,  or  politi- 
cal opinion  has  fled  or  shall  flee  (A)  from 
any  Communist,  Communist-dominated,  or 
Communist-occupied  area,  or  (B)  from  any 
country  within  the  general  area  of  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  who  cannot  return  to  such 
area  or  to  such  country,  on  account  of  race, 
rellKlon,  or  political  opinion.  The  expression 
•eeneral  area  of  the  Middle  East'  means  the 
area  between  and  Including  (1)  Morocco  on 


the  west,  (2)  Turkey  on  the  north,  (3)  Pak- 
istan on  the  east,  and  (4)  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Ethiopia  on  the  south." 

Sec.  14.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  14, 1960 
(74  Stat.  504),  as  amended  (76  Stat.  124),  Is 
amended  by  deleting    (1)    the   letter  "(&)" 
Immediately  following  the  words  "Sec.  2., 
and   (2)    subsection   (b)    thereof. 

Sec.  15.  Section  281  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  230,  8  U.S.C. 
1351)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Immediately  after  "Sec.  281."  In- 
sfirt  '*  f  fl ^  ** 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)   is  amended  to  read  as 

follows: 

"(2)  For  the  issuance  of  each  Immigrant 
visa,  $20;  except  that  such  fee  shall  be  $10 
in  the  case  of  any  alien  who  Is  the  bene- 
ficiary of  a  petition  required  under  sections 
204(b)  or  205(b)." 

(3)  The  following  Is  Inserted  after  para- 
graph (7),  and  Is  designated  subsection  (b) : 

"The  time  and  manner  of  payment  of  the 
fees  specified  In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  partial  deposit  or  prepayment 
at  the  time  of  registration,  or  postponement 
for  an  appropriate  period,  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State." 

(4)  The  paragraph  beginning  with  the 
words  "The  fees is  designated  sub- 
section (c) . 

Sec  16.  Section  203(c)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  179.  8 
U.S.C.  1153(c) )  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"The  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  discretion, 
may  terminate  the  registration  on  a  quota 
waiting  list  of  any  alien  who  falls  to  evi- 
dence his  continued  intention  to  apply  for 
a  visa  In  such  manner  as  may  be  by  regula- 
tion prescribed." 

Sec  17.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (66  Stat.  182,  8  U.S.C.  1182(a)(1))  la 
amended  by  deleting  the  language  "feeble- 
minded" and  Inserting  the  language  "men- 
tally retarded"  In  its  place. 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  212(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat. 
182,  8  U.S.C.  1182(a)(4))  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  word  "epilepsy"  and  the  com- 
mas before  and  after  it. 

(c)  Section  212  (f),  (g)  and  (h)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as  added 
by  the  Act  of  September  26,  1961,  (75  Stat. 
654,  655,  8  U.S.C.  1182)  are  hereby  redesig- 
nated sections  212  (g).  (h),  and  (1).  respec- 
tively, and  section  212(g)  as  so  redesignated 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Any  alien  who  is  excludable  from  the 
United  States  under  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3), 
and  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  any  alien  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  in 
any  form,  who  (A)  Is  the  spouse  or  the  un- 
married son  or  daughter,  or  the  minor  un- 
marrled  lawfully  adopted  child,  of  a  United 
States  citizen,  or  of  an  alien  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence,  or  of  an 
alien  who  has  been  issued  an  Immigrant  visa. 
or  (B)  has  a  son  or  daughter  who  Is  a  United 
States  citizen,  or  an  alien  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence,  or  an  alien  who 
has  been  issued  an  Inmiigrant  visa.  may.  if 
otherwise  admissible,  be  Issued  a  visa  and 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  in  accordance  with  such  terms, 
conditions,  and  controls.  Including  the  giv- 
ing of  a  bond,  as  the  Attorney  General,  in 
his  discretion,  may  by  regulations  prescribe, 
after  consultation  with  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service." 

Sec  18.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
the  Immigration  Board  (hereafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Board")  to  be  composed  of  seven 
members.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  appoint  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  two  other  members.  The  President  of 
the  Senate,  with  the  approval  of  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  of  the  Senate,  shall 
appoint  two  members  from  the  membership 
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of  the  Senate.  The  Speaker  of  the  Hoxise  of 
Representatives,  with  the  approval  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the  House, 
shall  appoint  two  members  from  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House.  The  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  selected  by  virtue  of  their 
high  personal  integrity,  their  capabilities, 
and  their  experience  in  and  expert  knowledge 
of  immigration  laws  and  international  migra- 
tion problems.  A  vacancy  in  the  membership 
of  the  Board  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  original  designation  and  appoint- 
ment. 

(b)  The  duties  of  the  Board  shall  be — 

( 1 )  to  promulgate,  after  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General,  such  regulations  as  are 
necessary  to  insure  Its  efficient  functioning 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(2)  to  make  a  continuoiis  study  of  such 
conditions  within  and  without  the  United 
States,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board, 
might  have  any  bearing  on  the  immigration 
policy  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  to  consider,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  recommend  to  the 
President,  such  allocation  of  quota  Immi- 
grant visas,  under  section  201(f)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as  will  best 
fulfill  the  piirposes  of  that  section; 

(4)  to  consider,  and  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretaries  of  Labor,  State,  and  De- 
fense, to  recommend  to  the  Attorney  General 
such  criteria  for  admission  of  immigrants 
under  section  203(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended,  and 
the  last  clause  of  section  203(a)(4),  as 
amended,  as  will  further  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  secure  the  immigration  of 
persons  of  high  skill,  education,  or  training, 
or  who  are  capable  of  performing  specified 
functions  for  which  a  shortage  of  employ- 
able, willing  persons  exists  In  the  United 
States; 

(5)  to  study  such  other  aspects  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  as  the 
President  shall  assign  to  the  Board  for  study, 
and  make  recommendations  with  respect 
thereto: 

(6)  to  conduct  such  Investigations  and 
to  hold  such  public  and  executive  hearings  In 
such  places  within  and  without  the  United 
States  and  at  such  times  as  the  Board  deems 
necessary. 

(c)  All  Federal  agencies  shall  cooperate 
fully  with  the  Board  to  the  end  that  it  may 
effectively  carry  out  its  duties. 

(d)  Each  member  of  the  Board  who  Is  not 
otherwise  in  the  service  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  shall  receive  the  sxxm  of 
$75  for  each  day  spent  In  the  work  of  the 
Board,  shall  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses, 
and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  expenses, 
when  away  from  his  usual  place  of  residence. 
In  accordance  with  section  5  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

(e)  Each  member  of  the  Board  who  is 
otherwise  in  the  service  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  shall  serve  without 
compensation  in  addition  to  that  received 
for  such  other  service,  but  while  engaged  in 
the  work  of  the  Board  shall  be  paid  actual 
travel  expenses,  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence expenses,  when  away  from  his  usual 
place  of  residence,  in  accordance  with  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended. 

(f )  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  so  much  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Sec.  19.  Section  221(g)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  192,  8  U.S.C. 
1201(g))  is  amended  by  deleting  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  adding  the  following: 

" :  Provided  further.  That  a  visa  may  be 
issued  to  an  alien  defined  in  section  101(a) 
(15)  (B)  or  (F),  if  such  alien  is  otherwise 
entitled  to  receive  a  visa,  upon  receipt  of  a 
notice  by  the  consular  oflQcer  from  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  giving  of  a  bond  with 


sufficient  surety  in  such  sum  and  containing 
such  conditions  as  the  consular  officer  shall 
prescribe,  to  insure  that  at  the  expiration  of 
the  time  for  which  such  alien  has  been  ad- 
mitted by  the  Attorney  General,  as  provided 
In  section  214(a),  or  upon  failure  to  main- 
tain the  status  under  which  he  was  admitted, 
or  to  maintain  any  status  subsequently  ac- 
quired under  section  248  of  the  Act,  such 
alien  will  depart  from  the  United  States." 

Sec.  20.  So  much  of  section  272(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat. 
226,  8  U.S.C.  1322(a) )  as  precedes  the  words 
"shall  pay  to  the  collector  of  customs"  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  272.  (a)  Any  person  who  shall  bring 
to  the  United  States  an  alien  (other  than  an 
alien  crewman)  who  is  (1)  mentally  retard- 
ed, (2)  Insane,  (3)  afflicted  with  psycho- 
pathic personality,  (4)  a  chronic  alcoholic, 
(5)  afflicted  with  any  dangerous  contagious 
disease,  or  (6)    a  narcotic  drug  addict,". 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

A  change  is  needed  in  our  laws  dealing 
with  immigration.  Four  Presidents  have 
called  attention  to  serious  defects  In  this 
legislation.     Action  is  long  overdue. 

I  am  therefore  submitting,  at  the  outset 
of  this  Congress,  a  bill  designed  to  correct 
the  deficiencies.  I  urge  that  It  be  accorded 
priority  consideration. 

The  principal  reform  called  for  is  the 
elimination  of  the  national  origins  quota 
system.  That  system  is  incompatible  with 
our  basic  American  tradition. 

Over  the  years  the  ancestors  of  all  of  us — 
some  42  million  human  beings — have  mi- 
grated to  these  shores.  The  fundamental, 
longtime  American  attitude  has  been  to  ask 
not  where  a  person  comes  from  but  what  are 
his  personal  qualities.  On  this  basis  men 
and  women  migrated  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  By  their  hard  work  and  their 
enormously  varied  talents  they  hewed  a  great 
nation  out  of  the  wilderness.  By  their  dedi- 
cation to  liberty  and  equality,  they  created 
a  society  reflecting  man's  most  cherished 
ideals. 

Long  ago  the  poet,  Walt  Whitman,  spoke 
our  pride:  "These  States  are  the  amplest 
poem."  We  are  not  merely  a  nation  but  a 
"nation  of  nations." 

Violation  of  this  tradition  by  the  national 
origins  quota  system  does  incalculable  harm. 
The  procedures  imply  that  men  and  women 
from  some  countries  are.  Just  because  of 
where  they  come  from,  more  desirable  citizens 
than  others.  We  have  no  right  to  disparage 
the  ancestors  of  millions  of  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans in  this  way.  Relationships  with  a 
number  of  countries,  and  hence  the  success 
of  our  foreign  policy,  is  needlessly  Impeded 
by  this  proposition. 

The  quota  system  has  other  grave  defects. 
Too  often  it  arbitrarily  denies  us  immigrants 
who  have  outstanding  and  sorely  needed  tal- 
ents and  skills.  I  do  not  believe  this  Is  either 
good  government  or  good  sense. 

Thousands  of  our  citizens  are  needlessly 
separated  from  their  parents  or  other  close 
relatives. 

To  replace  the  quota  system,  the  proposed 
bill  relies  on  a  technique  of  preferential  ad- 
missions based  upon  the  advantage  to  our 
Nation  of  the  skills  of  the  immigrant,  and 
the  existence  of  a  close  family  relationship 
between  the  immigrant  and  people  who  are 
already  citizens  or  permanent  residents  of 
the  United  States.  Within  this  system  of 
preferences,  and  within  the  numerical  and 
other  limitations  prescribed  by  law,  the  is- 
suance of  visas  to  prospective  immigrants 
would  be  based  on  the  order  of  their  appli- 
cation. 

First  preference  under  the  bill  would  be 
given  to  those  with  the  kind  of  skills  or  at- 
tainments which  make  the  admission  espe- 
cially advantageous  to  our  society.  Other 
preferences  would  favor  close  relatives  of 
citizens  and  permanent  residents,  and  thus 


serve  to  promote  the  reuniting  of  families 

long  a  primary  goal  of  American  immigra- 
tion policy.  Parents  of  U.S.  citizens  could 
obtain  admission  without  waiting  for  a  quota 
number. 

Transition  to  the  new  system  would  be 
gradual,  over  a  5-year  period.  Thus,  the 
possibility  of  abrupt  changes  in  the  pattern 
of  immigration  from  any  nation  is  elim- 
inated. In  addition,  the  bill  would  provide 
that  as  a  general  rule  no  country  could  be 
allocated  more  than  10  percent  of  the  quota 
numbers  available  in  any  one  year. 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  new  system 
would  not  impose  undue  hardship  on  any 
of  our  close  allies  by  suddenly  curtailing 
their  emigration,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
President,  after  consultation  with  an  Immi- 
gration Board  established  by  the  legislation, 
to  utilize  up  to  30  percent  of  the  quota  niim- 
bers  available  in  any  year  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  cuts  made  by  the  new  system  in 
the  quotas  established  by  existing  law. 

Similar  authority,  permitting  the  reserva- 
tion of  up  to  10  percent  of  the  numbers  avail- 
able in  any  year,  would  enable  us  to  meet 
the  needs  of  refugees  fleeing  from  catas- 
trophe or  oppression. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would — 

(1)  Permit  numbers  not  used  by  any 
country  to  be  made  available  to  countries 
where  they  are  needed; 

(2)  Eliminate  the  discriminatory  "Asia- 
Pacific  triangle"  provisions  of  the  existing 
law; 

(3)  Eliminate  discrimination  against 
newly  independent  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  by  providing  nonquota  status 
for  natives  of  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and 
Tobago; 

(4)  Afford  nonquota  status  to  parents  of 
citizens,  and  fourth  preference  to  parents  of 
resident  aliens; 

(5)  Eliminate  the  requirement  that  skilled 
first-preference  immigrants  needed  in  our 
economy  must  actually  find  an  employer 
here  before  they  can  come  to  the  United 
States; 

(6)  Afford  a  preference  to  workers  with 
lesser  skills  who  can  fill  specific  needs  in 
short  supply; 

(7)  Eliminate  technical  restrictions  that 
have  hampered  the  effective  use  of  the  exist- 
ing fair-share  refugee  law;  and 

(8)  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
require  reregistration  of  quota  immigrant 
visa  applicants  and  to  regulate  the  time  on 
payment  of  visa  fees. 

This  bill  would  not  alter  in  any  way  the 
many  limitations  in  existing  law  which  pre- 
vent an  Influx  of  undesirables  and  safe- 
guard our  people  against  excessive  or  un- 
regulated immigration.  Nothing  in  the  leg- 
islation relieves  any  inmiigrant  of  the  neces- 
sity of  satisfying  all  of  the  security 
requirements  we  now  have,  or  the  require- 
ments designed  to  exclude  persons  likely  to 
become  public  charges.  No  immigrants  ad- 
mitted under  this  bill  could  contribute  to 
unemployment  in  the  United  States. 

The  total  number  of  immigrants  would  not 
be  substantially  changed.  Under  this  bill, 
authorized  quota  immigration,  which  now 
amounts  to  158,361  per  year,  would  be  in- 
creased by  less  than  7,000. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  return  the  United 
States  to  an  Immigration  policy  which  both 
serves  the  national  interest  and  continues 
our  traditional  ideals.  No  move  could  more 
effectively  reaffirm  our  fundamental  belief 
that  a  man  Is  to  be  Judged — and  Judged  ex- 
clusively— on  his  worth  as  a  human  being. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  HotjsE,  January  13,  1965. 
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Section-bt-Section  Analysis 
Section  1  amends  section  201(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  under 
which  quotas  for  each  country  are  de- 
termined. It  abolishes  the  national  origins 
system  by  reducing  present  quotas  by  one- 


filth  of  their  present  number  each  year  for 
5  years.  As  numbers  are  released  from  na- 
tional origins  quotas,  they  are  added  to  the 
quota  reserve  pool  established  by  the  amend- 
ment to  section  201  of  the  act  made  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill.  Thus  in  the  first  year, 
20  percent  (roughly  32,000)  are  released  to 
the  pool;  In  the  second  year,  the  pool  will 
have  40  percent  of  present  quotas  (or  64,000) ; 
vintil  in  the  fifth  year  and  thereafter,  all 
numbers  are  allocated  through  the  pool.  To 
provide  some  immediate  relief  to  minimum 
quota  areas,  the  minimum  quota  is  raised  to 
200,  but  IS  then  reduced  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  quotas. 

Section  2  amends  section  201(b)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  by  chang- 
ing a  reference  therein  from  "section  202(e) " 
to  "section  202(d)"  In  conformity  with  the 
redesignation  of  section  202(e)  as  202(d) 
made  by  section  6(e)  of  the  bill. 

Section  3  amends  seccion  201  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (f).  This  subsection  estab- 
lishes the  quota  reserve  pool  from  which  all 
quota  numbers  will  be  allocated  by  the  fifth 
year.  In  each  of  the  5  years  constituting 
the  period  of  transition,  the  pool  will  con- 
sist of  ( 1)  the  numbers  released  from  na- 
tional origins  quotas  each  year,  and  (2)  num- 
bers assigned  to  the  old  quota  areas  but  un- 
used the  previous  year  because  insufficient 
demand  for  them  existed  in  the  assigned 
quota  area. 

Quota  numbers  are  Issued  in  the  order  of 
preference  specified  in  amended  section  203 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (see 
section  10  of  the  bill).  That  is,  first  call  on 
the  first  50  percent  Is  given  to  persons  whose 
admission,  by  virtue  of  their  exceptional  skill, 
training  or  education,  will  be  especially  ad- 
vantageous to  the  United  States;  first  call 
on  the  next  30  percent,  plus  any  part  of  the 
first  50  percent  not  Issued  for  first  prefer- 
ence purposes,  Is  given  to  unmarried  sons 
and  daughters  of  United  States  citizens,  not 
eligible  for  nonquota  status  because  they  are 
over  21  years  of  age;  first  call  on  the  re- 
maining 20  percent,  plus  any  part  of  the 
first  80  percent  not  taken  by  the  first  two 
preference  classes.  Is  given  to  spouses  and 
unmarried  sons  or  daughters  of  aliens  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence;  and 
any"  portion  remaining  is  issued  to  other 
quota  visa  applicants,  with  percentage  pref- 
erences to  other  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens  and 
resident  alle:is,  and  then  to  certain  classes  of 
workers.  Amended  section  203  further  pro- 
vides that  within  each  class,  visas  are  Issued 
In  the  order  in  which  applied  for— first  come, 
first  served.  These  preference  provisions, 
which  under  present  law  determine  only  rel- 
ative priority  between  nationals  of  the  same 
country,  will  now  determine  priority  between 
nationals  of  different  countries  throughout 
the  world. 

To  prevent  disproportionate  benefits  to  the 
nationals  of  any  single  country,  a  maximiim 
of  10  percent  of  the  total  authorized  quota 
is  set  on  immigration  attributable  to  any 
quota  area.  However,  this  limitation  Is  not 
applied  If  to  do  so  would  result  In  reducing 
any  quota  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  that 
provided  by  amended  section  201(a).  Ul- 
timately, of  course,  the  limitation  applies  to 
all. 

Exceptions  to  the  principle  of  allocating 
visas  on  the  basis  of  time  of  registration 
within  preference  classes  are  provided  to  deal 
with  special  problems.  Since  some  countries' 
quotas  are  not  current,  their  nationals  have 
no  old  registrations  on  file.  To  apply  the 
principle  rigidly  would  result,  after  4  or  5 
years,  in  curtailing  immigration  from  these 
countries  almost  entirely.  This  would  be 
undesirable  not  only  because  It  would  frus- 
trate the  aim  of  the  bill  that  Immigration 
from  all  countries  should  continue,  but  also 
because  many  of  the  countries  that  would  be 
affected  are  our  closest  allies.       Therefore, 


proposed  section  201(f)  would  authorize  the 
President,  after  consulation  with  the  Im- 
migration Board  (established  by  section  18), 
to  reserve  up  to  30  percent  of  the  quota  re- 
serve pool  for  allocation  to  qualified  im- 
migrants (1)  who  could  obtain  visas  under 
the  existing  system  but  not  under  the  new 
system  and  (2)  whose  admission  to  the 
United  States  would  fvirther  the  national 
security  interest  by  maintaining  close  ties 
with  their  countries.  The  number  of  quota 
visas  so  allocated  may  exceed  the  10-percent 
limit  on  the  number  of  immigrants  from 
any  country  In  the  case  of  those  countries 
which,  under  the  existing  system,  regularly 
receive  allocations  in  excess  of  that  limit. 

Subsection  (f )  also  allows  the  President  to 
reserve  up  to  10  percent  of  the  quota  reserve 
pool  for  allocation  to  certain  refugees  and 
permits  him  to  disregard  priority  of  registra- 
tion within  preference  classes  for  the  benefit 
of  such  refugees.  Many  refugees,  almost  by 
definition,  are  uprooted  suddenly.  They  had 
no  thought  of  immigration  until  they  were 
forced  to  leave  the  country  In  which  they 
were  living  because  of  natural  calamity  or 
political  upheaval;  or  they  may  be  refugees 
from  persecution  or  dictatorship,  in  which 
case  previous  registration  would  have  been 
dangerous. 

Finally,  subsection  (f )  provides  that  If  the 
President  reserves,  against  contingencies,  any 
numbers  during  the  year,  but  thereafter  finds 
them  not  to  be  needed  for  the  named  pur- 
poses, such  numbers  are  to  be  Issued  as  If 
they  had  not  been  reserved.  Similarly,  the 
10-percent  limitation  on  the  number  of  visas 
to  be  issued  to  any  quota  area  Is  made  in- 
operable if  its  application  would  result  In 
authorized  quota  numbers  not  being  used. 

Section  4  amends  section  201(c)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  which  pres- 
ently limits  the  number  of  quota  visas  Is- 
sued In  any  single  month  to  10  percent  of 
the  total  yearly  quota.  This  limitation  Is 
needed  to  insure  that  persons  entitled  to 
preference  by  virtue  of  special  skills  or  family 
ties  will  not  be  foreclosed  from  preference 
by  a  rush  of  earlier  applications  which  ex- 
haust the  annual  quota.  To  insure  that  all 
available  quota  numbers  can  nevertheless  be 
utilized,  present  law  provides  that  numbers 
not  used  during  the  first  10  months  of  any 
fiscal  year  may  be  used  during  the  last  2 
months  of  such  year,  without  regard  to  the 
10-percent  monthly  limitation.  Often,  If 
close  to  the  full  10  percent  of  quota  visas  Is 
not  issued  in  each  of  the  first  months  of  the 
year,  undesirable  administrative  problems 
result  In  the  last  two.  The  amendment  al- 
lows the  Issuance  each  month  of  the  10  per- 
cent authorized  for  that  month  plus  any 
visas  authorized  but  not  issued  In  previous 
months.  This  permits  a  more  even  spacing 
of  visa  issuance  during  the  year. 

Section  5  amends  section  201(d)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  which  now 
permits  the  Issuance  of  quota  immigrant 
visas  to  nonquota  Immigrants.  Substituted 
for  the  provisions  of  section  201(d)  Is  a  spe- 
cific direction  that  no  quota  Immigrant  visa 
shall  be  issued  to  a  person  who  Is  eligible 
for  a  nonquota  immigrant  visa.  This  will 
prevent  nonquota  immigrants  from  preempt- 
ing visas  to  the  prejudice  of  qualified  quota 
Immigrants. 

Section  6  amends  section  202  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  to  eliminate  the 
so-called  "Asia-Pacific  triangle"  provisions, 
which  require  persons  of  Asian  stock  to  be 
attributed  to  quota  areas  not  by  their  place 
of  birth,  but  according  to  their  racial  an- 
cestry. At  the  end  of  the  5-year  transition 
period,  this  provision  would  be  In  any  event 
superfluous,  since  national  origin  will  no 
longer  be  a  standard  for  the  admission  of 
qualified  quota  immigrants.  But  the  formula 
is  so  especially  discrimina:tory  that  It  should 
be  removed  Immediately,  and  not  be  per- 
mitted to  operate  even  In  part  dtirlng  the 
5 -year  transition  period. 


Subsection  (c)  of  the  section  amends  sec- 
tion 202(c)  of  the  act  so  as  to  raise  the 
minimum  allotment  to  subquotas  of  depend- 
ent areas  of  a  governing  country,  thus  pre- 
serving their  present  equality  with  Independ- 
ent minimum-quota  areas.  The  dependent 
area's  allotment  Is  taken  from  the  governing 
country's  quota.  To  prevent  a  dependent 
area  from  preempting  the  governing  coun- 
try's quota  disproportionately,  it  is  provided 
that  the  dependent  area's  share  of  the  quota 
will  decrease  as  the  governing  country's  quota 
Is  reduced. 

Section  7  amends  section  207  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  by  deleting  the 
language  of  that  section  which  prevetits  the 
Issuance  of  visas  In  lieu  of  those  issued  but 
not  actually  used,  or  later  found  to  be  Im- 
properly Issued.  Thus  In  Germany  alone  over 
7,000  quota  visas  are  now  taken  by  persons 
entitled  to  nonquota  status,  and  2,000  more 
quota  visas  are  Issued  to  persons  who  do  not 
actually  apply  for  admission  to  the  United 
States.  All  these  quota  visas  are  lost  under 
the  present  law.  Such  a  result  is  Incon- 
sistent with  the  aim  of  the  bill  that  all 
authorized  quota  numbers  shall  be  used. 
The  amended  section  207  specifically  author- 
izes the  issuance  of  a  quota  visa  in  lieu  of 
one  improperly  issued  or  not  actually  used, 
utilizing  the  same  quota  number. 

Section  8  amends  section  101(a)  (27)  (A)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  which 
grants  nonquota  status  to  spouses  and  chil- 
dren of  U.S.  citizens,  so  as  to  extend  non- 
quota status  to  parents  of  U.S.  citizens  as 
well. 

Section  9  amends  section  101(a)  (27)  (C)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  so  as 
to  extend  nonquota  status  to  natives  of  all 
independent  Western  Hemisphere  countries. 
Under  present  law.  such  status  Is  granted  to 
natives  of  all  Independent  North.  Central, 
and  South  American  countries,  and  of  named 
Caribbean  island  countries  which  were  in- 
dependent when  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  was  enacted  In  1952.  The 
amendment  extends  nonquota  status  to 
natives  of  countries  In  these  areas  which 
have  gained  their  Independence  since  then, 
or  may  gain  their  independence  hereafter. 

Section  10  amends  section  203(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  which 
establishes  preferences  for  immigrants  with 
special  skills  and  for  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens 
and  resident  aliens. 

Subsection  (a)  relaxes  the  test  for  the 
first  preference  accorded  to  persons  of  high 
education,  technical  training,  specialized  ex- 
perience, or  exceptional  ability.  Under  pres- 
ent law,  such  persons  are  granted  preferred 
status  only  If  the  Attorney  General  deter- 
mines that  their  services  are  "needed  urgent- 
ly" in  the  United  States.  The  amendment 
allows  them  first  preference  if  their  services, 
as  determined  by  the  Attorney  General, 
would  be  "especially  advantageous"  to  the 
United  States. 

SubsecUon  (b)  eliminates  the  second 
preference  for  parents  of  American  citizens, 
now  accorded  nonquota  status  by  the  amend- 
ment made  by  section  8  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  (c)  grants  a  fourth  preference, 
up  to  50  percent  of  nimabers  not  issued  to 
the  first  three  preferences,  to  parents  of 
aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence. It  also  grants  a  subsidiary  prefer- 
ence to  qualified  quota  Immigrants  capable 
of  filling  particular  labor  shortages  in  the 
United  States.  Under  present  law,  Immi- 
grants who  do  not  meet  the  rigorous  stand- 
ards of  the  skilled  specialist  category  are  not 
preferred  over  any  other  immigrants  even 
though  they  can  fill  a  definite  labor  need 
which  other  Immigrants  cannot  fill.  The 
amendment  allows  to  such  immigrants  a 
preference  of  50  percent  of  the  quota  visas 
remaining  after  all  family  preferences  have 
been  satisfied  or  exhausted. 
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Section  11  amends  section  204  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  which  estab- 
lishes the  procedure  for  determining  eligi- 
bility for  preferred  status  under  section  203. 

The  amendments  made  by  paragraphs  ( 1) . 
(2),  (3>,  and  (4)  cover  the  filing  of  peti- 
tions, on  behalf  of  the  workers  accorded  a 
fourth  preference,  by  the  persons  who  will 
employ  them  to  fill  the  special  labor  needs. 
Paragraph  ( 1 )  provides  for  approval  of  these 
petitions  by  the  Attorney  General,  and  para- 
graph (2)  requires  that  he  consult  with  the 
Immigration  Board  and  Interested  depart- 
ments of  Government  before  granting  pref- 
erence to  these  workers. 

P:\ragraph  (2)  also  exempts  first-prefer- 
ence skilled  specialists  from  the  present  pe- 
tition procedure  because  under  the  bill  a 
new  procedure  Is  established  for  such  per- 
sons. Under  present  law,  skilled  specialists 
may  qualify  for  preferred  status  only  when 
a  petition  requesting  their  services  Is  filed 
by  a  U.S.  employer.  This  requirement  un- 
duly restricts  our  ability  to  attract  those 
whose  services  would  substantially  enhance 
our  economy,  cultural  interests,  and  wel- 
fare. Many  of  these  people  have  no  way  of 
contacting  employers  in  the  United  States 
in  order  to  obtain  the  required  employment. 
Even  if  they  knew  whom  to  contact,  few 
openings  Important  enough  to  attract  such 
highly  skilled  people  are  offered  without  per- 
sonal Interviews,  and  only  a  few  very  large 
enterprises  or  institutions  have  representa- 
tives abroad  with  hiring  authority.  Thus 
many  such  skilled  specialists  cannot  obtain 
the  employement  presently  required  for  first- 
preference  status. 

Moreover,  the  requirement  of  prearranged 
employment  Is  in  fact  unnecessary.  Highly 
skilled  specialists  would  obviously  work  at 
their  specialty,  provided  that  employment  is 
open.  The  only  check  needed  Is  that  the 
Attorney  General  ascertain,  upon  consulta- 
tion with  appropriate  Government  agencies, 
that  job  openings  exist  in  the  specialist's 
particular  field.  Although  the  present  peti- 
tion procedure  serves  to  confirm  the  individ- 
ual's own  evidence  of  his  training,  education, 
or  skills,  such  confirmation  Is  not  essential  if 
proper  Investigation  Is  made  of  his  qualifica- 
tions before  the  preference  Is  accorded. 

Paragraph  i5).  therefore,  allows  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  grant  a  first  preference  to 
skilled  specialists  upon  their  own  petitions, 
supported  by  such  documentation  as  the 
Attorney  General  shall  require.  In  this  con- 
nection It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  existing 
law  requiring  an  investigation  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  petitioner's  qualifications 
and  a  determination  of  his  eligibility  for  a 
first  preference  is  continued. 

Section  12  amends  section  205(b)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  providing 
for  petitions  tc  establish  eligibility  for  pref- 
erence as  a  relative  of  a  U.S.  citizen  or  law- 
fully resident  alien,  to  conform  to  the  sub- 
stantive amendments  made  by  section  10. 

Section  13  amends  the  "fair  share"  refugee 
law  so  as  to  remove  a  provision  which  has 
hampered  Its  effective  operation.  Presently, 
the  entry  of  refugees  is  subject  to  the  condi- 
tion that  they  be  within  the  mandate  of 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees.  The  mandate  provision  is  elimi- 
nated, so  that  the  refugee  law  will  no  longer 
be  subject  to  outside  control.  In  addition, 
subsection  (b)  enlarges  the  applicable  area 
definition  so  as  to  allow  the  entry  of  refugees 
from  North  Africa  generally,  and  Algeria  par- 
ticularly, who  are  unable  to  return  to  their 
countries  because  of  their  race,  religion,  or 
political  opinions,  and  Incorporates  this  new 
definition  in  the  "fair  share"  law.  The  exist- 
ing definition  encompasses  refugees  from 
"any  country  within  the  general  area  of  the 
Middle  East."  which  Is  defined  as  the  area 
between  Libya  on  the  west,  Turkey  on  the 
north.  Pakistan  on  the  east,  and  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Ethiopia  on  the  south.    The  new 


definition  substitutes  Morocco  for  Libya  as 
the  western  border  of  this  area. 

Section  14  repeals  the  "fair  share"  law's 
special  provision  for  500  "difficult  to  resettle" 
refugees;  all  such  persons  have  been  taken 
care  of,  and  the  authority  is  therefore  no 
longer  necessary. 

Section  15  amends  section  281  of  the  Im- 
niigration  and  Nationality  Act  so  as  to  grant 
discretionary  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  specify  the  time  and  manner  of 
payment  of  the  fees  for  visa  applications 
and  Issuances.  This  discretionary  authority 
will  allow  the  Secretary  to  control  two  un- 
desirable situations: 

First,  many  people  In  countries  with  over- 
subscribed quotas  register  their  names  on 
visa  waiting  lists  even  though  they  have  no 
present  intention  of  emigrating;  they  regard 
the  registration  as  "insurance"  for  possible 
future  use.  Such  registrations  have  the  ef- 
fect of  creating  a  distorted  picture  of  visa 
backlogs  and  make  efficient  administration 
difficult.  The  amendment  therefore  would 
allow  the  Secretary  of  State  to  require  a 
registrant  to  deposit  a  fee  at  the  time  of 
registration.  While  not  unduly  btu'densome 
on  those  who  wish  to  come  here,  such  a  pro- 
cedure would  serve  to  discourage  registra- 
tions which  are  not  bona  fide. 

Second,  otherwise  admissible  immigrants, 
particularly  refugees,  are  often  unable  to  pay 
the  required  visa  fee.  Rather  than  bar  them 
from  obtaining  a  visa,  the  Secretary  is  given 
authority  to  postpone  payment. 

Section  16  is  also  directed  to  the  problem 
of  "Insurance"  registrations.  Many  appli- 
cants for  visas  have  been  offered  visas  re- 
pe.Ttedly  but  have  turned  them  down.  They 
wish  only  to  preserve  their  priority  in  regis- 
tration for  possible  future  use.  To  handle 
such  cases,  section  203(c)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  Is  amended  so  as  to 
allow  the  Secretary  of  State  to  terminate  the 
registrations  of  persons  who  have  previously 
declined  visas.  This  amendment  is  also  Im- 
portant in  connection  with  a  contemplated 
rereglstratlon  of  applicants  in  certain  over- 
subscribed areas  designedto  ascertain  wheth- 
er registrants  have  died,  emigrated  else- 
where, or  changed  their  minds;  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  terminate  the  registra- 
tion of  all  persons  who  fail  to  reregister. 

Section  17  amends  subsections  (a)  (1),  (a) 
(4)  and  (g),  as  redesignated,  of  section  212 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  so 
as  to  allow  the  entry  of  certain  mentally 
afflicted  persons.  Under  present  law,  no  visas 
may  be  issued  to  aliens  who  are  feeble- 
minded or  insane,  or  have  had  one  or  more 
attacks  of  insanity,  or  who  are  afflicted  with 
a  psychqpathlc  personality,  epilepsy,  or  a 
mental  defect.  These  provisions  have  created 
hardships  for  families  seeking  admission, 
where  one  member,  often  a  child,  is  retarded. 
Such  families  are  presented  with  the  difficult 
decision  as  to  whether  they  should  leave  the 
afflicted  person  behind  or  stay  with  him. 
Such  a  person  cannot  enter  the  United  States 
even  if  the  family  is  willing  and  able  to  care 
for  him  here  and  even  if  he  Is  within  the  85 
percent  of  mentally  afflicted  persons  whose 
condition  can  be  substantially  improved  by 
adequate  treatment. 

The  amendment  gives  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral discretionary  authority  to  admit  such 
persons  who  are  the  spouses,  children,  or 
parents  of  citizens  or  resident  aliens,  or  who 
are  accompanying  a  member  of  their  family. 
The  Attorney  General,  after  consultation 
with  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  would  prescribe  the  controls 
and  conditions  on  the  entry  of  such  persons, 
including  the  giving  of  a  bond  to  insiu-e 
continued  family  support. 

The  bar  against  the  admission  of  epileptics 
Is  removed  entirely,  since  this  affliction  can 
effectively  be  medically  controlled.  The 
amendment  would  also  provide  that  the 
term  "mentally  retarded"  be  substituted  for 
the  present  term  "feeble  minded."  This  Is 
not  a  substantive  change  In  the  law. 


Section  18  establishes  the  Immigration 
Board,  to  be  composed  of  seven  members. 
Two  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  appointed  by  the  Speaker  with  the  ap- 
proval  of  the  majority  and  minority  leaders, 
two  Members  of  the  Senate,  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  with  the  approval  of 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders,  and  three 
members,  including  the  Chairman,  by  the 
President.  Members  not  otherwise  in  Gov- 
ernment service  are  to  be  paid  on  a  per  diem 
basis  for  actual  time  spent  in  the  work  of 
the  Board. 

The  section  provides  that  the  Board's 
duties  shall  be  to  study,  and  consult  with 
appropriate  Government  departments  on  all 
facets  of  immigration  policy;  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  as  to  the 
reservation  and  allocation  of  quota  niun- 
bers,  and  to  recommend  to  the  Attorney 
General  criteria  for  admission  of  skilled  spe- 
cialists and  workers  whose  services  are 
needed  by  reason  of  labor  shortages  In  this 
country. 

Section  19  grants  consular  officers  discre- 
tionary authority  to  require  bonds  ensuring 
that  certain  nonimmigrants  will  depart  vol- 
untarily from  the  United  States  when  re- 
quired. This  amendment  to  section  221(g) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  by 
providing  an  additional  safeguard  against  a 
later  refusal  to  depart,  would  allow  the  is- 
suance of  visas  in  many  borderline  cases 
in  which  visas  are  now  refused  to  students 
and  visitors. 

Section  20  amends  section  272  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  which  im- 
poses a  penalty  on  carriers  bringing  to  the 
United  States  aliens  afflicted  with  certain 
defects,  so  as  to  make  that  section  conform 
with  the  changes  made  by  this  bill  and 
section  11  of  the  act  of  September  26,  1961. 

[From  the  New  York  Times] 
I  Lift  My  Lamp 

President  Johnson's  forthright  message  on 
immigration  reform  revives  an  issue  that 
should  trouble  the  American  conscience. 

Since  1924  the  United  States  has  rigged 
admission  to  this  country  on  a  racist  basis. 
The  Nordic  countries  of  northwestern  Etorope 
have  large  immigration  quotas,  while  the 
Slavic  and  Latin  countries  of  eastern  and 
southern  Europe  have  tiny  quotas.  This  is 
the  so-called  national  origins  quota  system 
designed  to  preserve  the  racial  balance  and 
implicitly  the  racial  purity— then  thought  to 
exist  In  this  country.  The  quota  system  was 
one  ugly  fruit  of  two  generations  of  propa- 
ganda about  race  in  Europe  and  America. 

Sharply  improved  scholarship  in  ethnic 
history  and  in  anthropology  in  recent 
decades  should  have  had  a  chastening  ef- 
fect. But  when  Congress  last  confronted 
this  problem,  it  flunked  the  test.  The  Mc- 
Carran-Walter  Immigration  Act  of  1952. 
which  was  passed  over  President  Truman's 
veto,  not  only  confirmed  the  racial  quota 
system  but  Introduced  fresh  anomalies  and 
racist  theories  into  the  law. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  United  States  stands 
self-condemned  before  the  world  for  impos- 
ing severe  restraints  on  inunlgratlon  by  men 
and  women  from  Athens  and  Rome — two  of 
the  chief  sources  of  glory  and  greatness  in 
that  Western  civilization  Americans  share 
and  defend  today.  The  people  who  produced 
Plato,  Aristotle  and  Demosthenes  are  limited 
to  308  quota  numbers  a  year.  The  people 
of  Dante  and  Michelangelo  are  limited  to 
5,666.  In  this  fashion  the  United  States 
solemnly  counts  and  calibrates  the  potential 
worth  of  all  mankind.  Is  there  not  some- 
thing terribly  arrogant — and  also  absurd — 
In  this  self-righteous  national  posture? 

President  Johnson's  proposal  would  elim- 
inate the  racial  quota  system  and  place  ad- 
mission to  this  country  basically  on  a  first- 
come,  first-admitted  basis.    It  deserves  enact- 
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ment  It  is  time  to  rekindle  that  lamp  be- 
side the  golden  door  and  banish  forever 
those  shadows  that  have  dimmed  its  bright 
flame  too  long. 


Mr  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident has  asked  Congress  to  enact  a  new 
immigration  law  which  would  basically 
change  American  immigration  policies. 
I  am  very  happy  to  join  in  sponsoring 

this  bill.  ,  .      . 

T  am  heartened  that  he  recognized  a 
compelling  need  to  enact  an  immigration 
law  that^erves  the  national  interest  and 
reflects  m  every  detail  the  principles  of 
equality  and  human  dignity  to  which  our 
Nation  subscribes. 

He  has  proposed  a  bill  which  would 
eliminate  altogether  the  national  origins 
system  for  allocating  quotas:  the  Asia 
Pacific  triangle;  and  other  racially  dis- 
criminatory aspects  of  our  present  im- 
migration laws. 

The  proposed  legislation  also  would 
establish  a  series  of  priorities  for  admis- 
sion: first,  to  immigrants  with  skills  and 
training  needed  in  our  national  econ- 
omy; second,  to  persons  closely  related  to 
U.S.  citizens  and  permanent  residents: 
and,  third,  to  all  other  immigrants  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis,  with  no  one 
nation  receiving  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  quota  numbers  available  in  any  one 

year, 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  would  correct  two  seri- 
ous defects  in  our  present  immigration 
laws. 

First,  our  present  laws  often  deny  ad- 
mission to  immigrants  who  have  out- 
standing and  badly  needed  skills  and 
talents.  The  President's  proposals  would 
give  priority  to  immigrants  who  have  the 
kind  of  skills  and  talents  our  economy 
needs  vei-y  badly,  without  affecting  our 
unemployment  rates. 

Thus,  our  national  economic  growth 
would  be  enhanced,  our  economy  would 
be  stimulated,  and  new  employment  op- 
portunities would  be  generated. 

Second,  our  present  laws  often  need- 
lessly separate  our  citizens  from  their 
parents  or  other  close  relatives.  The 
President's  proposals  would  give  prefer- 
ence to  close  relatives  of  citizens  and  per- 
manent residents,  and  thus  serve  to  pro- 
mote the  reuniting  of  families. 

To  insure  that  the  new  system  would 
not  impose  undue  hardship  on  any  of  our 
close  allies  by  suddenly  curtailing  their 
emigration,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Pres- 
ident, after  consultation  with  an  Immi- 
gration Board  established  by  the  legisla- 
tion, to  utilize  up  to  30  percent  of  the 
quota  numbers  available  in  any  year  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  cuts  made  by 
the  new  system  in  the  quotas  established 
by  existing  law. 

Similar  authority,  permitting  the  res- 
ervation of  up  to  10  percent  of  the  to- 
tal authorized  quota  numbers  available 
in  any  year,  would  enable  us  to  meet  the 
needs  of  refugees  fleeing  from  catas- 
trophe or  oppression. 

In  addition,  the  administration's  bill 
would,  first,  permit  numbers  not  used  by 
any  country  to  be  made  available  to 
countries  where  they  are  needed;  second, 
eliminate  discrimination  against  newly 
independent  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  by  providing  nonquota  sta- 


tus for  natives  of  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and 
Tobago;  third,  afford  nonquota  status  to 
parents  of  citizens,  and  fourth  prefer- 
ence to  parents  of  resident  aliens ;  fourth, 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  skilled 
first  preference  immigrants  needed  in 
our  economy  must  actually  find  an  em- 
ployer here  before  they  can  come  to  the 
United  States;  fifth,  afford  a  preference 
to  workers  with  lesser  skills  who  can  fill 
specific  needs  in  short  supply ;  and  sixth, 
authorize  the  Secretai-y  of  State  to  re- 
quire reregistration  of  quota  immigrant 
visa  applicants  and  to  regulate  the  time 
of  payment  of  visa  fees. 

Under  the  President's  proposal,  exist- 
ing national  quotas  would  be  reduced  at 
the  rate  of  20  percent  annually  un1;^l  the 
allotments  were  wiped  out  in  5  years. 
These  quota  numbers  would  go  into  a 
reserve  pool  for  redistribution  under  the 
system  of  priorities  I  mentioned  earlier. 
The  administration's  proposal  would 
not  change  any  requirements  under 
existing  laws  for  preventing  entry  of  un- 
desirable persons.  Applicants  must  still 
satisfy  all  security  requirements  we  now 
have,  and  other  requirements  designed  to 
exclude  persons  likely  to  become  public 
charges. 

The  measure  would  only  increase  by 
less  than  7,000  the  total  authorized  quota 
immigration  annually. 

By  seeking  an  immigration  policy  re- 
flecting America's  ideal  of  the  equality 
of  all  men  without  regard  to  race,  color, 
creed,  or  national  origin,  we  would  ac- 
complish two  purposes : 

First.  We  would  enhance  America's 
image  as  leader  of  the  free  world  in  ac- 
cording equal  dignity  and  respect  to  all 
peoples  of  the  world,  and  thus  accom- 
plish a  significant  forward  stride  in  our 
international  relations. 

Second.  We  would  recognize  the  indi- 
vidual worth  of  each  immigrant  and  his 
potential  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  our  national  econ- 
omy. 

These  basic  changes  in  American  im- 
migration policy  are  long  overdue.  Re- 
vision of  our  immigration  laws  is  a  logi- 
cal extension  of  our  efforts  to  achieve 
our  ideal  of  equality. 

Last  year  we  enacted  the  historic  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  was  designed 
to  wipe  out  the  last  vestiges  of  racial  dis- 
crimination against  our  own  citizens. 

As  we  reappraise  the  relationship  of 
citizen  to  citizen  under  this  law,  it  is 
also  good  for  us  to  reexamine  this  same 
relationship  of  man's  equality  to  man 
with  respect  to  peoples  of  the  world. 

For  as  we  move  to  erase  racial  dis- 
crimination against  our  own  citizens,  we 
should  also  move  to  erase  racial  barriers 
against  citizens  of  other  lands  in  our  un- 
migration  laws. 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  President 
has  called  upon  the  Congress  to  accord 
priority  consideration  to  immigration  re- 
form legislation. 

I  have  long  regarded  this  as  an  issue  of 
fundamental  policy.  For  our  present 
immigration  laws  disparage  our  demo- 
cratic heritage.  They  directly  contra- 
dict the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  our  tradi- 


tional standards  of  justice,  decency,  and 
the  dignity  and  equality  of  all  men. 

No  legislation  could  more  cogently  and 
with  more  telling  effect  reaffirm  our  fun- 
damental belief  in  the  equality  of  man. 


INCREASE  IN  MILEAGE  OF  NA- 
TIONAL SYSTEM  OF  INTERSTATE 
HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  increase  the  total  mileage  of  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  Highways 
from  41,000  miles  to  50,000  miles. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
has  requests  from  numerous  States,  in- 
cluding New  Jersey,  for  an  additional  20,- 
000  miles  of  highway,  over  and  above  the 
existing  authorization.  The  Bureau  can- 
not consider  these  because  all  of  the 
mileage  authorized  under  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  has  been  alio- 

The  growth  of  our  population  and  the 
increasing  use  of  motor  vehicles  make  it 
advisable  that  the  Interstate  System  be 
exoanded  now  from  its  presently  author- 
ized 41.000  miles.  We  cannot  wait  until 
1972  and  then  begin  thinking  about  add- 
ing new  highways. 

The  need  is  here  and  now.  For  ex- 
ample, in  New  Jersey  there  is  the  pressing 
need  for  an  expressway  to  link  Trenton 
with  the  shore  area.  But  as  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  because  all  mileage  m  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  has  already 
been  allocated.  New  Jersey  is  unable  to 
get  additional  90-10  Federal  funds  for 
this  much-needed  road.  There  are  also 
other  expressways  needed  in  our  State 
which  cannot  be  built  for  this  same  rea- 
son. ....«= 
Equally  important  with  meetmg  traffic 
needs  are  the  safety  features  that  a 
modern  highway  meeting  Interstate  Sys- 
tem standards  provides. 

In  1963  there  were  over  43,000  fatali- 
ties in  our  Nation.  In  the  first  10 
months  of  1964  this  figure  jumped  11 
percent  over  the  comparable  10  months 
in  1963.  If  we  project  this  11  percent 
increase  for  the  entire  year  of  1964,  traf- 
fic fatalities  for  the  year  just  passed 
will  amount  to  more  than  48,000.  This 
is  an  appalling  figure. 

Recent  figures  provided  by  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  show  that  those  portions 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  System  now 
open  have  a  traffic-accident  f  ataUty  rate 
of  2  6  per  hundred  million  vehicle-miles. 
On  old  conventional  highways  in  the 
same  traffic  corridors,  this  figure  rises  to 
9.7  f  ataUties  per  hundred  million  vehicle- 
miles.  ,  ,,     _^ 

Funds  for  the  construction  of  the  in- 
terstate System  are  derived  from  the 
trust  fund  which  was  established  by  Con- 
gress and  administered  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  which  is  fi- 
nanced primarily  through  taxes  on  petro- 
leum products  used  in  motor  vehicles. 
This  fund  is  self-sustaining,  and  the  rev- 
enues are  derived  solely  from  those  mak- 
ing use  of  our  roads.  No  additional  tax 
assessment  is  required. 

I  hope  the  Senate  wUl  give  early  con- 
sideration and  approval  to  my  bill  which 
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would  expand  this  great  Intel-state  High- 
way System  of  ours. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  501)  to  amend  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  increase  the 
total  mileage  of  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Case,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (d)  of  section  103  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "forty-one  thousand  miles" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fifty  thousand 
miles." 


AMENDMENT   OF  RURAL   ELECTRI- 
FICATION ACT 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
of  1936.  as  amended,  to  make  more  spe- 
cific the  puipose  for  which  loans  may  be 
made  under  sections  2  and  4  of  such  act 
and  to  modify  the  provisions  relating  to 
interest  rates  on  loans  made  under  such 
act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  would  require 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
to  finance  its  future  operations  in  the 
open  market,  except  in  cases  where  it 
may  be  called  upon  to  furnish  electric 
power  to  rural  areas  to  which  central 
power  service  is  not  available.  Secondly, 
the  bill  would  require  that  loans  made  by 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
average  rate  of  interest  payable  by  the 
United  States  on  its  marketable  obliga- 
tions, having  maturities  of  10  years  or 
more,  issued  during  the  last  preceding 
fiscal  year  in  which  any  such  obligations 
were  issued  and  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth  of  1  percent. 

This  bill,  in  part,  seeks  to  correct  some 
of  the  inequities  and  loose  practices  de- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General  in  his 
report  to  the  Congress  made  in  November 
of  1963.  I  contemplate  at  a  later  date  to 
suggest  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  amendments  to  this 
bill  which  would  further  implement  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Comp- 
troller General. 

Mr.  President,  amendments  to  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  this  nature 
are  long  overdue.  The  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  was  originally  es- 
tablished by  Executive  Order  No.  7037, 
signed  by  President  Roosevelt,  May  11, 
1935.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
Organic  Act  of  1944,  approved  Septem- 
ber 21,  1944,  established  a  flat  rate  of 
2  percent  on  unmatured,  unpaid  balances 
of  REA  borrowers.  At  that  time,  the 
Treasury  Department  was  paying  an  av- 
erage interest  rate  of  2.30  percent  on  its 
marketable  issues  of  10  years  or  more. 


The  reason  for  the  differential  in  the 
interest  rate  charged  REA  borrowers  as 
compared  to  the  rate  the  Treasury  was 
paying,  was  to  lend  more  encouragement 
for  the  establishment  of  new  REA  units 
and  the  building  of  additional  lines  to 
serve  the  rural  population.  This  obvi- 
ously was  successful  for,  according  to  the 
tabulation  which  I  shall  refer  to  later, 
1944  marked  the  beginning  of  a  very 
substantial  increase  in  REA  units  and 
line  construction. 

I  believe  that  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  has  been  an  outstanding 
asset  and  a  program  which  has  brought 
much  comfort,  lightened  the  burdens, 
and  stimulated  the  economy  of  our  Na- 
tion's rural  areas.  The  purpose  for 
which  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration was  created  has  largely  been  ful- 
filled. Its  continued  operations  under 
the  same  terms  and  provisions  provided 
in  the  present  law  permit  the  REA  to 
go  far  beyond  the  original  intent  of  the 
Congress  and  its  activities  now  are  in 
direct  conflict  to  our  basic  free  enter- 
prise system. 

During  the  first  18  years  of  the  REA's 
existence  through  fiscal  1954,  about  $2.3* 
billion  in  loans  were  granted  for  dis- 
tribution systems  to  carry  power  directly 
to  rural  customers.  Over  the  same  pe- 
riod a  total  of  $550  million  was  granted 
for  generation  and  transmission — G.  & 
T.— purposes.  This  was  18.8  percent  of 
all  electrification  loans  granted.  Dur- 
ing the  6  fiscal  years  1955-60,  G.  &  T. 
loans  totaled  $463  million,  or  35.7  per- 
cent of  all  electrification  loans.  This 
was  an  average  of  $77  million  a  year  for 
G.  &  T.  purposes. 

In  fiscal  1961.  G.  &  T.  loans  rose  to 
$152  million,  or  55.3  percent  of  total 
loans.  The  sharp  increase  in  amount 
and  proportion  of  G.  &  T.  loans  in  1961 
was  accounted  for  by  approval  on  June 
15,  1961.  of  a  $60  million  G.  &  T.  loan 
which  was  the  largest  single  REA  loan 
ever  granted.  Loans  for  G.  &  T.  pur- 
poses in  1962  amounted  to  $155  million, 
or  59.4  percent  of  total  loans.  The  esti- 
mate for  the  current  year  is  $250  million 
which  would  be  about  62  percent  of  all 
loans.  Of  the  $425  million  authorization 
request  for  1964,  about  S290  million 
would  be  available  for  G.  &  T.  purposes. 
This  would  be  68  percent  of  the  total 
authorization. 

Thus,  in  the  4-year  period  1961-64,  the 
funds  loaned  and  budgeted  for  G.  &  T. 
purposes  total  $847  million.  This  4- 
year  total  is  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
$1,013  million  total  which  was  granted 
in  G.  &  T.  loans  over  the  24  years  of 
REA's  existence  prior  to  1961. 

If  the  true  economic  cost  of  power 
financed  by  G.  &  T.  loans  were  taken  into 
account  in  justifying  the  loans,  there 
would  be  few  instances  where  such  loans 
could  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  cost. 
The  economic  cost  of  power  sold  by  in- 
vestor-owned utilities  includes  the  cost 
of  interest,  operating  expenses,  deprecia- 
tion, and  taxes.  The  true  economic  cost 
of  power  sold  by  the  G.  &  T.  cooperatives 
includes  these  same  elements  of  cost  al- 
though the  cooperative  itself  does  not 
bear  all  the  costs.  By  having  to  pay  only 
2  percent  interest  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
on  money  which  costs  the  Treasury  4  per- 


cent, the  cooperative  shifts  one-half  of 
the  true  interest  cost  to  taxoayeis  gen- 
erally. Also  by  being  exempt  from  the 
Federal  income  tax  and  a  sizable  por- 
tion of  State  and  local  taxes,  the  coopera- 
tive shifts  to  taxpayers  generally  the 
burden  of  taxes  it  foregoes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  has  been  non -self- 
sustained  financially  and  subsidized  by 
the  general  taxpayer  for  a  period  far  too 
long.  After  exhaustive  studies  the  sec- 
ond Hoover  Commission  made  the  fol- 
lowing report  and  recommendation  to 
the  Congress  in  1954: 

It  Is  our  belief  that  the  time  has  arrived 
for  the  reorganization  <)f  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  Into  a  self-support- 
ing institution  securing  its  own  finance  from 
private  sources  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
of  other  agencies.  Moreover,  the  operations 
of  Rural  Electrification  should  be  made  sub- 
ject to  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act  in  order  to  secure  the  advantages  of  more 
efficient  organization  under  that  act. 

Unfortunately,  that  recommendation 
was  ignored  and  the  REA  has  gone  ahead 
in  ways  that  were  never  intended,  and 
certainly  never  conceived  of,  when  it  was 
given  its  first  instruction  to  bring  elec- 
tricity to  the  rural  areas  of  our  country. 

A  beginning  of  sanity  in  the  Rui-al 
Electrification  Administration's  opera- 
tions can  be  made  by  the  adoption  of  my 
bill,  for  I  am  convinced  that  much  of 
today's  waste  arises  from  the  fact  that 
ea.sy  2  percent  money  is  available  in 
practically  unlimited  quantities— and 
that  no  one  is  watching  to  see  what  is 
done  with  it. 

Mr.  President,  to  illustrate  that  Uie 
REA  has  accomplished  the  mission  for 
which  it  was  created,  I  submit  statistics 
supplied  to  me  by  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  itself. 

Of  the  3.818,200  farms  in  the  United 
States,  3,726,850— or  97.6  percent— had 
central  station  electric  service  as  of  July 
1,  1962.  Of  these  electrified  farms,  ap- 
proximately 54  percent  are  served  by 
REA-financed  electric  systems.  The 
balance  are  served  by  other  suppliers, 
principally  commercial  power  companies. 
Therefore,  REA  has  accomplished  its  in- 
tended mission  to  fill  up  that  gap  which 
could  not  profitably  be  served  by  private 
power  companies.  In  1935,  when  REA 
was  created,  743,954  farms  in  the  United 
States  had  central  station  electric  serv- 
ice. This  was  only  10.9  percent  of  all 
farms  in  the  Nation  which  then  totaled 
6,812,350. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  table  revealing 
the  number  of  loans  and  amounts  there- 
of for  the  years  1935  to  1964,  inclusive. 
This  table  clearly  reveals  the  recent  ex- 
pansion of  this  program. 

PEGGED  REA 2  PERCENT  INTEREST  RATE 

Mr.  President,  I  now  want  to  refer  to 
the  pegged  2  percent  interest  rate 
charged  on  REA  loans  since  1945.  This 
practice  has  caused  an  unjustified  ex- 
pense to  the  taxpayers  in  the  sum  of  more 
than  $1/4  billion.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  table  compiled 
by  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  show- 
ing interest  rate  charged  by  REA,  com- 
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puted  annual  interest  rate  paid  by  U.S. 
Ti'easury  on  securities  outstanding,  vari- 
ance between  interest  rate  charged  by 
REA  and  paid  by  U.S.  Treasury,  aver- 
age REA  loans  outstanding,  and  excess 
of  interest  cost  to  U.S.  Treasury  over  in- 
terest rate  charged  by  REA,  all  for  the 
years  1936  to  1962  inclusive. 

Mr.  President,  our  country,  a  world 
leader  and  the  richest  and  most  progres- 
sive in  the  world,  was  able  to  attain  this 
position  largely  because  Its  economy  was 
based  on  the  philosophy  of  free  enter- 
prise. I  will  admit  that  there  have  been 
occasions  when  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  underwrite  and 
foster  certain  programs  that  could  not 
be  performed  by  private  enterprise.  It 
is  only  sensible,  however,  and  in  the  best 
Interests  of  our  economy  and  the  per- 
petuation of  the  free  enterprise  system 
that  once  these  Federal  Government- 
fostered  programs  have  fulfilled  their 
mission,  they  should  be  curtailed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  may  lie  on  the  desk 
for  3  days  in  order  that  other  interested 
Senators  may  join  as  cosponsors  should 
they  so  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  statistics  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  bill  «S.  503)  to  amend  the  Rural 
Electrilication  Act  of  1936,  as  amended, 
to  make  more  specific  the  purpose  for 
which  loans  may  be  made  under  sections 
2  and  4  of  such  act.  and  to  modify  the 
provisions  relating  to  interest  rates  on 
loans  made  under  such  act.  introduced 
by  Mr.  Lausche,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  503 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
next  to  the  last  sentence  of  section  4  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as  amend- 
ed (7  U.S.C.  904).  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of 
2  per  centum  per  annum;  Interest  rates  on 
the  unmatured  and  unpaid  balance  of  any 
loans  made  pursuant  to  this  section  prior 
to  the  elective  date  of  this  amendment  shall 
be  adjusted  to  2  per  centum  per  annimi, 
and  the  maturity  date  of  any  such  loans  may 
be  readjusted  to  occur  at  a  date  not  beyond 
thirty-five  years  from  the  date  of  such  loan:" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"and  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  equal  to 
the  average  rate  of  Interest  payable  by  the 
United  States  of  America  on  Its  marketable 
obligations,  having  maturities  of  ten  or  more 
years.  Issued  during  the  last  preceding  fiscal 
year  in  which  any  such  obligations  were  Is- 
sued and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth 
of  1  per  centum:". 

(b)  Section  4  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  sentence  as  follows:  "No  loan  shall  be 
made  under  authority  of  this  section  or  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act  after  June  30,  1965.  except 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  furnishing  electric 
energy  to  persons  In  rural  areas  who  are  not 
receiving  central  station  service  and  who  are 
not  in  a  rural  area  being  served  by  a  central 
station;  and  the  Administrator  shall,  with 
respect  to  any  loan  made  under  authority 
of  this  section  or  section  2  of  this  Act  after 
June  30,  1965,  impose  such  terms  and  con-  ^^ 
ditions  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  Jg^ 
the  proceeds  of  such  loan  are  not  used,  dl-  1956 
rectly  or  indirectly,  for  any  purpose  other 
than  to  furnish  electric  energy  to  persons 
in  rural  areas  who  are  not  receiving  central 
station  service  and  who  are  not  in  a  rural 
area  served  by  a  central  station." 

Sec.  2.  The  last  sentence  of  section  5  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  905) ,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  shall  be  at  a  rate  of  Interest 
of  2  per  centum  per  annum;  Interest  rates 
on  the  unmatured  and  unpaid  balance  of 
any  loans  made  pursuant  to  this  section 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  amend- 
ment shall  be  adjusted  to  2  per  centum  per 
annum",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
average  rate  of  Interest  payable  by  the 
United  States  of  America  on  Its  marketable 


obligations,  having  maturities  of  ten  or  more 
years,  Issued  during  the  last  preceding  fiscal 
year  In  which  any  such  obligations  were  Is- 
sued and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth 
of  1  per  centum". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  relating  to  Interest  rates  shaU  be  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  all  loans  made  on  and 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  statistics  presented  by  Mr. 
Lausche  are  as  follows: 


Loans  made  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, fiscal  years  1935-64 


Fiscal  year 


1935-36. 

1937 

1938.— 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942.... 

1943 

1944.... 
1945.... 
1946.-.- 

1947 

194S.... 

1949 

1950 

1951.... 
1952—. 

19.53 

1954 


Electric  loans 


Number 


Amount 


1957. 
1958. 
19.59. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1904. 


651 
472 
295 
345 
325 
349 
344 
404 
337 
250 
276 
255 
242 
262 
285 


$17,929,017 

50.347,265 

31,559.719 

141,899,413 

44.880.216 

101,710.165 

91,282,300 

8.225.380 

34.002,078 

26.343,238 

290, 913, 868 

256. 389. 000 

319.110.000 

449. 317, 700 

376. 199, 000 

221,815.500 

165. 758. 731 

164, 972. 662 

167, 104. 100 

167.  530, 430 

189.804,800 

300.461,514 

241,636.865 

177. 292, 100 

220.  lOR.  000 

274.507.218 

261.374.500 

341,021.500 

261.600,000 


LOAN    FUNDS    OTTTSTANDING 

The  following  amounts  in  REA  loan  funds 
were  outstanding  December  31,  1964: 

Electric  loans $3,128,901,922 

Telephone  loans 827,566,993 

The  table  below  shows  the  estimated  vari- 
ances between  the  Interest  rate  charged  by 
REA  and  the  rate  paid  by  the  U.S.  Treas\iry 
oil  outstanding  securities: 


Year'ended  June  30 


1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

194S 

1949 

1950 


Interest 

rate 
cliart;cd 
by  REA 


Percent 
3.00 
2.77 
2.83 
2.73 
2.69 
2.46 
2.48 
2.57 
«2.67 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


Computed 

annual 

interest  rate 

paid  by 

IT..S. 

Treasury 

on  securities 

outstandinp 


Percevt 
2.56 
2.  .53 
2.59 
2.60 
2.  .58 
2.52 
2.  29 

1  98 
1.93 
1.94 

2  00 
2.11 
2.13 
2.  24 
2. 20 


Variance 

between 

interest  rate 

cliarped  by 

REA  and 

paid  by 

U.S. 
Treasury 


Average 

REA  ' 

loans 

outstanding 


Percent 
(0.44) 
(.19) 
(.29) 
(.  13) 
(.11) 
.06 
(.19) 
(.59) 
(.74) 
(.06) 

'ii 

.18 
.24 
.20 


Thousands 

$412 

6,344 

35, 954 

90.974 

170. 771 

254. 539 

31.5.722 

343, 245 

346. 239 

362. 6;13 

415,289 

541,621 

742,  2.56 

866, «« 

1,148.165 


Excess  of 
interest 
cost  to  U.S. 
Treasury 
over  inter- 
est rate 
cliarged 
by  REA 


Dollars 

(1,813) 

(12,054) 

(104.267) 

(118, 266) 

(187.848) 

1.52.  723 

(599. 872) 

(2, 025, 145) 

(2, 562, 169) 

(217, 562) 

"".595.-83" 
1,366.061 
2.079.919 
2,296.330 


Year  ended  June  30 


1951.. 

19.52... 
19.53... 
1954... 
19.55... 
1956... 
1957... 
1958... 
1959... 
1960... 
1961.. 
1962.- 
July  1 


to  Nov.  30, 1962. 
Total 


Interest 

rate 
charged 
by  REA 


Computed 

annual 

interest  rate 

paid  by 

U.S. 

Treasury 

onsecurititB 

outstanding 


Variance 

between 

interest  rate 

charged  by 

REA  and 

paid  by 

U.S. 
Treasury 


Percent 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


Percent 
2.27 
2.33 
2.44 
2.34 
2.35 
2.58 
2.73 
2.64 
2.87 
3.30 
3.07 
3.24 
3.29 


Percent 

.27 

.33 

.44 

.34 

.35 

.58 

.73 

.64 

.87 

1.30 

1.07 

1.24 

1.29 


Average 

REAi 

loans 

outstanding 


Thousands 
$1. 403. 926 
1. 629. 020 
1,832,024 
2,011.927 
2. 148. 828 
2, 274.  S76 
2,431,114 
2. 623, 500 
2,  <!25, 500 
3,039.000 
3, 243,  .500 
3.407.850 
3, 568, 707 


Excess  of 

interest 
cost  to  U.S. 
Treasury 
over  inter- 
est rate 
charged 
by  REA 


Dollars 

3. 790, 600 

5. 375, 766 

8.060.906 

6. 840. 552 

7, 520, 898 

13, 194, 281 

17, 747. 132 

16, 790.  400 

24.581.850 

39. 507, 000 

34,  705,  450 

42, 257. 340 

« 19, 181.318 


240, 215. 813 


.1936  through  1948:  "-an  value  of  prind,.al  balances  outsta^^ 

June  30  each  fiscal  year  on  cl'^f"^  1°?"^  ^        hUv  1   1962  to  N  30.  1962;  balance 

loans  by  U.S.  Treasury  I^eP^^rtment  to  RhA.    .HUM.  ia<>-.^  ^ -^j  ^^^  ^^^^ 
of  U.S.  Treasury  loans  outstandmg  to  Rb.v  on  June  au,  lau-,  w 

granted  in  the  interim.  


2  REA  charged  2.49  percent  on  new  loans  during  the  period,  July  1  to  Sept.  20, 1944. 

'  Based  on  a  5-niontli  period. 

Note.— AU  figures  sho\\-n  in  parentheses  are  negative  amounts. 


TMP    PASSAMAOUODDY   TIDAL       Smith],  a  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 

POWFR  PROJECT  tion  of  the  Passamaquoddy-St.  John  hy- 

POWER  PROJECi  droelectric  project,  subject  to  appropri- 

Mr.     MUSKIE.       Mr.     President,     ^  ^J^^'^^'^J^ee^^         between    the    United 

introduce,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  %7„.5,^^nd  Can^ 

senior     colleague    from    Maine     [Mrs.   States  and  Canada. 


This  bill,  which  would  authorize  har- 
nessing of  the  vast  tidal  energy  of  Passa- 
maquoddy  and  Cobscook  Bays  in  Maine 
and  New  Brunswick,  and  developing  of 
the  resources  of  the  upper  St.  John  River, 


cxi- 
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is  significant  to  the  economy  of  the 
Northeast  region  of  our  countiT.  while  at 
the  same  time  serving  the  interests  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  The  bill  is  being  co- 
sponsored  also  by  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  McIntyre, 
Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Prouty,  and  it  has 
the  backing  of  members  of  both  parties, 
in  and  out  of  Maine. 

Sound  and  imaginative  engineering 
studies  have  demonstrated  the  Quoddy 
project  to  be  economically  feasible. 

Congressional  hearings  last  August  on 
technical  studies  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  by  the  U.S.  Corps  of  En- 
gineers reaffirmed  Quoddy's  economic 
feasibility. 

In  addition,  the  Quoddy-St.  John 
project  would  be  a  pertinent  and  im- 
portant step  toward  the  protection  and 
the  development  of  the  Allagash  region 
of  Maine,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sec- 
tions of  our  country. 

Those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with 
the  future  of  the  Northeastern  corner  of 
our  country  see  the  Quoddy-St.  John 
project  as  a  vital  link  in  the  long-term 
expansion  of  the  economy  there  and  of 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

To  those  of  us  with  a  desire  to  restore 
an  area  beset  by  adversity,  where  the  un- 
employment rate  ranges  as  high  as  25 
percent,  Quoddy  makes  sense  as  re- 
source utilization.  We  see  Quoddy  as  es- 
sential to  the  revitalization  of  a  sagging 
economy,  and  we  see  Quoddy  opening 
the  door  to  the  integration  of  a  natural 
economic  unit,  including  the  New  Eng- 
land States  and  the  Canadian  Maritime 
Provinces. 

And  I  repeat.  Mr.  President,  that  pro- 
fessional engineering  surveys  show  that 
the  Passamaquoddy-St.  John  project  is 
economically  feasible. 

In  addition  to  the  many  other  advan- 
tages of  this  undertaking,  Quoddy  would 
provide  electrical  power  for  the  north- 
east region  at  prices  25  percent  below 
prevailing  rates. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  con- 
struction of  the  necessary  civil  works  and 
powerplants  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
construction  of  high  voltage  transmission 
lines  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  marketing  of  the  power  de- 
veloped by  the  project  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

This  legislation  opens  the  way  to  the 
development  of  a  million  kilowatts  of 
peaking  power.  250.000  kilowatts  of  firm 
energy  and  a  billion  kilowatt  hours  of 
dependable  off-peak  energy  annually  for 
the  northeast  region. 

Each  day,  more  than  a  million  kilo- 
watts of  power  surge  in  and  out  of  Pas- 
samaquody  Bay.  As  President  Kennedy 
said  when  he  endorsed  Quoddy: 

Man  needs  only  to  exercise  his  engineer- 
ing ingenuity  to  convert  the  ocean's  surge 
into  a  national  asset. 

President  Kennedy  said  Quoddy  meets 
the  national  interest  test  because  it 
strengthens  the  economy  of  the  whole 
Nation  and  enables  America  to  better 
compete  in  the  marketplaces  of  the 
world. 

We  hope  our  Government,  and  that  of 
Canada,  will  negotiate  an  agreement  on 
an  equitable  sharing  of  the  benefits  from 
this  combined  project.    With  this  ac- 


complished, we  will  be  able  to  move 
ahead  on  Quoddy-St.  John,  and  trans- 
form a  potential  asset  into  a  national 
asset. 

We  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  our  appreciation  to  Secretary 
Udall,  the  members  of  his  Interior  De- 
partment, to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
to  the  Department  of  State  for  their  co- 
operation and  the  technical  advice  they 
have  given  us. 

Since  President  Kennedy  referred  the 
1961  International  Joint  Commission 
Report  on  the  Quoddy  project  to  Secre- 
tary Udall.  we  have  enjoyed  the  closest 
cooperation  and  assistance  as  we  have 
worked  to  make  our  dream  a  reality. 
The  help  we  have  received  has  given  us 
great  optimism  in  the  pursuit  of  om-  goal 
of  new  opportunities  from  Quoddy  for 
our  region  and  our  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  515)  to  authorize  the  in- 
ternational Passamaquoddy  tidal  power 
project,  including  hydroelectric  power 
development  of  the  upper  Saint  John 
River,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Muskie  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators  > ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 


RELIEF  FOR  OUR  ELDERLY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  created  a  society  in  which  most 
people  now  survive  well  beyond  their  re- 
tirement. The  retirement  age  of  65  fixed 
by  the  German  Chancellor  von  Bismarck 
76  years  ago,  when  the  life  expectancy 
of  an  individual  was  far  less  than  it  is 
today,  makes  the  present  retirement  age 
enforced  in  many  industries  unrealistic. 
Today,  many  men  and  women  who  are 
retired  from  their  employment  at  the  age 
of  65  have  10  or  20  years  of  useful  life 
before  them.  In  the  long  span  of  three 
quarters  of  a  century  the  life  expectancy 
of  men  and  women  has  lengthened  by 
many  years.  In  fact,  in  that  period  of 
time  nearly  doubled.  However,  because 
of  the  arbitrary  retirement  age  of  65  our 
country  now  has  18  million  elderly  citi- 
zens, so-called,  many  of  them  unem- 
ployed, retired  to  idleness,  and  many  in 
need. 

For  too  many  Americans,  retirement 
really  means  the  end  of  a  worthwhile 
active,  interesting  life  and  an  end  to  a 
comfortable  standard  of  living.  It  too 
often  means  the  beginning  of  poverty, 
substandard  housing,  lack  of  adequate 
medical  care  and  days  filled  with  noth- 
ingness. Our  problem  lies  in  the  fact 
that  to  date  the  planning  necessary  to 
meet  the  economic,  social,  and  medical 
needs  of  the  aged  has  been  inadequate. 
As  a  result,  too  many  of  our  elderly  citi- 
zens feel  unwanted,  unneeded,  isolated, 
and  neglected. 

During  the  closing  days  of  the  88th 
Congress,  I  spoke  at  length  on  the  needs 
of  our  elderly  citizens  and  on  methods 
of  fulfilling  them.  Among  these  needs 
is  the  right  of  access  to  community  re- 
sources. Too  many  older  persons  are  un- 
able to  obtain  effective  access  to  com- 
munity health,  recreation,  and  social 
services  so  essential  to  meaningful  liv- 


ing in  retirement.  In  many  cases,  this  is 
due  to  lack  of  ability  to  pay  for  the  serv- 
ices; in  other  instances,  the  elderly  are 
unaware  of  the  existence  of  these  serv- 
ices; in  still  other  cases,  older  persons 
hesitate  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  public 
transportation  to  the  facility. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  au- 
thorizing the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  to  make  grants  to  metro- 
politan and  other  transportation  sys- 
tems which  will  cai-ry  on  demonstration 
projects  providing  low  fares  for  elderly 
citizens  during  the  nonpeak  hours  of  the 
day.  As  a  minimum,  elderly  men  and 
women  should  be  permitted  to  ride  on 
public  transportation  at  one-half  fare 
during  the  hours  in  which  buses  and 
streetcars  are  least  used.  This  will  add 
income  to  public  transportation  systems 
and  benefit  older  people  at  the  same 
time. 

Similar  programs  have  been  tried  in 
three  major  metropolitan  areas — De- 
troit, Cleveland,  and  Los  Angeles.  I  am 
informed  that  they  have  met  with  a  great 
deal  of  success. 

Section  6  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1964  does  provide  a  basis 
for  beginning  the  project  proposed  in 
this  bill.  I  hope  that  this  proposed  leg- 
islation for  the  welfare  of  more  than  18 
million  of  our  fellow  citizens  will  be 
enacted  into  law  in  the  very  near  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  CS.  519)  to  direct  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to 
cause  certain  demonstration  and  re- 
search projects  to  be  carried  out  to 
detennine  the  economic  feasibility  of 
providing  urban  mass  transportation 
service  to  elderly  persons  during  non- 
rush-hour  periods  at  reduced  fares  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


EXTENSION  OF  ARMED  SERVICE 
BENEFITS  TO  VETERANS  NOT  EN- 
GAGED IN  ARMED  CONFLICT 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  the  United 
States  bears  heavy  responsibilities  which 
we  attempt  to  meet  in  many  ways.  In 
one  expression  of  this  leadership  we  have 
sought  to  assist  many  countries,  which 
share  our  basic  belief  in  democracy  and 
freedom,  to  maintain  their  identity  as 
nations  and  to  resist  attempts  to  oppress 
them.  In  providing  this  assistance  we 
sometimes  call  upon  the  men  and  v/omen 
in  our  Armed  Forces  to  expose  themselves 
to  dangers  to  which  they  would  not  or- 
dinarily expect  to  be  exposed  while  serv- 
ing in  the  armed  forces  of  a  nation  which 
is  not  at  war.  The  special  circumstances 
in  which  some  of  our  service  personnel 
find  themselves  should  be  recognized  by 
the  Congress  and  special  benefits  should 
be  provided. 

It  is  with  that  purpose  in  mind  that  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  25  of  my  colleagues 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  designed  to  provide  benefits  substan- 
tially the  same  as  those  provided  for 
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veterans  of  the  Korean  conflict  to  veter- 
ans of  our  Armed  Forces  who.  when  the 
United  States  is  not  engaged  in  a  for- 
mally declared  war,  serve  In  areas  ot 
the  world  in  which  armed  conflict  or 
other  warlike  conditions  exist. 

The  President  would  be  responsible  for 
declaring  an  area  an  "area  of  hostilities" 
and  for  determining  how  long  the  area 
would  be  so  regarded.  If  members  of  our 
armed  services  are  to  be  sent  to  these 
critical  areas  of  the  world  and  are  to  be 
subjected  to  the  risks  involved  then  it 
seems  simple  justice  to  me  that  they 
should  be  eligible  for  benefits  similar  to 
those  received  by  men  and  women  who 
served  in  the  Korean  conflict. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  520)  to  authorize  wartime 
benefits  under  certain  circumstances  for 
peacetime  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents, introduced  by  Mr.  Saltonstall  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr. 
HOGGS,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dirksen.  Mr. 
DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr. 
Hickenlooper,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Javits. 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Kuchel.  Mr. 
Miller  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Mundt.  Mr. 
PEARSON,  Mr.  Prouty  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  North  Dakota),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  FARM 
LOAN  AND  FARM  CREDIT  ACTS 


Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing,   for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of   1933 
to  improve  the  operations  of  the  12  Fed- 
eral intermediate  credit  banks  and  the 
482  production  credit  associations  that 
operate  under  those  laws.     The  credit 
banks  finance  the  associations  in  making 
short-  and  intermediate-term  loans  to 
farmers  and  ranchers.    The  banks  also 
finance  agricultural  lending  by  around 
100  other  institutions  but  about  95  per- 
cent of  the  business  of  the  banks  is  with 
the  associations.     At  present  the  asso- 
ciations have  some  $2.3  billion  of  loans 
outstanding  vo   290,000   members.     The 
loanable  funds  are  obtained  largely  by 
selling  consolidated  collateral  trust  de- 
bentures of  the  banks  to  the  investing 
public.     An  overall  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  better  to  assure  a  cooperative  basis 
of  operation  and  replacement  of  Govern- 
ment capital  in  the  banks  with  private 
capital.    This  is  what  was  intended  when 
we  passed  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1956 
but     experience     shows     that     further 
amendments  will  be  necessary. 

From  1923  through  1956,  the  United 
States  owned  all  of  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks. 
Under  the  1956  amendments,  the  credit 
banks  were  changed  to  a  cooperative 
basis  of  operation  and  it  was  intended 
that  the  Government  capital  gradually 
would  be  retired  and  that  the  associa- 
tions eventually  would  own  all  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  credit  banks.  Rn  the 
last  8  years,  the  associations  through 
purchase  and  patronage%ave  come  to 


own  about  one-third  of  the  total  capital 
stock  of  the  credit  banks.    During  the 
same  period,  some  Government  capital 
was  retired  from  aU  of  the  banks  but 
it  has  also  been  necessary  for  the  United 
States   to   purchase   additional    capital 
stock  in  six  of  the  banks  in  order  to  meet 
their  credit  needs.    This  was  because  the 
demand   of  farmers  and  ranchers   for 
loans  was  much  greater  than  anticipated 
in  some  areas  and,  since  the  aggregate 
amount  of  outstanding  debentures  by 
which  a  bank  orovides  loanable  funds  for 
the  associations  may  not  exceed  10  times 
the  surplus  and  paid-in  capital  of  the 
bank,  more  such  capital  had  to  be  pro- 
vided if  the  farmers  and  ranchers  were 
to  be  served     The  amount  of  Govern- 
ment capital  that  had  to  be  put  into 
six  of  the  banks,  In  order  to  keep  them 
within    the    10-to-l    debt-to-net-worth 
limitation,    is    nearly    31/2    times    the 
amount  of  Government  capital  retired 
from  all  of  the  banks  since  the   1956 
amendments  became  effective.    It  seems 
clear,  therefore,  that  further  legislation 
will  be  necessary  to  complete  the  shift 
from  Government  to  private  ownership 
while   at  the   same  time   fulfilling  the 
credit  needs  of  the  farmers  and  ranchers. 
The  present  bill  is  designed  to  reverse 
the  trend  of  the  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks  requiring  more  Government 
capital.    The  bill  would  do  this  both  by 
reducing  the  level  of  required  capital  and 
providing    another    source    for    capital. 
The  10-to-l  debt-to-net-worth  limitation 
would  be  changed  to  15  to  1  and  would 
be  applied  to  the  12  banks  collectively 
instead    of    individually — section    Kb). 
To  provide  capital  to  meet  the  credit 
needs  of  a  Federal  intermediate  credit 
bank,  the  production  credit  associations 
in  the  farm  credit  district  served  by  the 
bank  may  be  required,  in  appropriate 
circumstances,  to  subscribe  to  additional 
capital  stock  in  the  bank;  and  the  capital 
stock  held  by  each  association  could  be 
adjusted  to  bring  the  amount  into  pro- 
portion with  the  indebtedness  of  each 
association   to   the   bank— section    Kc) 
(ii).    While  each  bank  annually  deter- 
mines the  amount  of  its  capital  stock 
owned  by  the  United  States  to  be  retired, 
there    is    a    specified    minimum    to    be 
retired  whenever  its  net  worth  is  more 
than  one -eighth— instead  of  one-sixth  as 
now— of  the  highest  month-end  balance 
of  its  debentures  and  other  obligations 
outstanding  during  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding 5  years— section  Kc)  (i) . 

There  would  be  no  change  in  the  limi- 
tation that  a  production  credit  associa- 
tion may  not  rediscount  paper  with  or 
borrow    from    a    Federal    intermediate 
credit  bank  to  the  extent  that  the  total 
liabilities  of  the  association  would  exceed 
10  times  its  paid-in  and  unimpaired  cap- 
ital and  surplus  (12  U.S.C.  1032) ;  but  the 
surplus  against  which  the  limitation  is 
applied  would  be  increased.   Net  earnings 
of  each  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank 
applied  to  reserve  account  since  January 
1,  1957.  would  be  allocated  to  the  pro- 
duction credit  associations  and  other  fi- 
nancing institutions  served  by  the  bank 
in  the  same  proportion  that  patronage 
refunds  are  now  paid— section  1(d)  (ii). 
Such  amounts  allocated  to  a  production 
credit  association  would  have  the  effect 


of  increasing  its  net  worth.  A  production 
credit  association  would  also  be  au- 
thorized to  obtain  loans  from  the  Federal 
intermediate  credit  bank  without  col- 
lateral to  the  extent  authorized  under 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration — section 
Ka).  Further,  each  production  credit 
association  would  be  given  the  option  to 
allocate  to  borrowers  future  earnings  re- 
tained in  the  surplus  account  of  the  asso- 
ciation—section 2(a)  and  the  option  to 
require  borrowers  to  invest  in  an  equity 
reserve  in  the  association  as  a  means  of 
providing  capital  other  than  selling  cap- 
ital stock  to  borrowers  or  investors- 
section  2(b). 

It  is  estimated  that  the  future  de- 
mands of  farmers  and  ranchers  for  loans 
from  the  production  credit  associations 
and  other  institutions  financed  by  the 
Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  could 
be  handled  under  the  new  amendments 
without  calling  on  the  United  States  to 
purchase  more  capital  stock  in  the  credit 
banks  The  new  amendments  are  also 
expected  to  expedite  the  return  of  the 
Government  capital  now  in  the  banks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  gen- 
eral explanation  of  the  bill,  a  letter  from 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  and  a 
letter  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  re- 
lating  to   the   bill,   be   printed  in  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred- and,  without  objection,  the  gen- 
eral explanation  of  the  bill  and  letters 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  522)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1933  to  provide  means  for  expedit- 
ing the  retirement  of  Government  cap- 
ital in  the  Federal  intermediate  credit 
banks,  including  an  increase  in  the  debt 
permitted  such  banks  in  relation  to  their 
capital  and  provision  for  the  production 
credit  associations  to  acquire  additional 
capital  stock  therein,  to  provide  for  allo- 
cating certain  earnings  of  such  banks 
and  associations  to  their  users,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Ellender.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The  general  explanation  and  letters 
presented  by  Mr.  Ellender  are  as  fol- 
lows : 


General  Explanation  of  Proposed  Bill 
Transmitted  bt  Farm  Credtt  Adminis- 
tration 

On  December  21,  1964,  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farni 
Credit  Act  of  1933  as  respects  the  12  Federal 
intermediate  credit  banks  and  the  483  pro- 
duction credit  associations  that  operate  un- 
der those  laws.  In  each  of  the  12  farm  credit 
districts  into  which  the  country  is  divided, 
there  Is  1  Federal  Intermediate  credit  bank 
and  from  26  to  77  production  credit  asso- 
ciations. Each  association  In  Its  own  terri- 
tory makes  short-  and  intermediate-term 
loaiis  to  farmers  and  ranchers.  These  loans 
are  then  rediscounted  with  or  used  as  col- 
lateral for  a  loan  from  the  Federal  Inter 
mediate  credit  bank  of  the  district  which 
also  serves  certain  other  financing  institu- 
tions in  the  same  way.  The  Federal  Inter- 
mediate  credit  banks   in  turn  obtain  loan 
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funds  by  selling  their  consolidated  collateral 
trust  debentures  to  the  investing  public. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  outstanding  de- 
bentures and  similar  obligations  issued  by  or 
on  behalf  of  a  Federal  intermediate  credit 
bank  may  not  exceed  10  times  the  surplus 
and  paid-in  capital  of  the  bank  (12  U.S.C. 
1041 ) .  Once  this  maximum  is  reached,  or 
nearly  so,  an  Increasing  volume  of  loans  and 
discounts  can  be  handled  within  the  statu- 
tory limitation  only  If  the  surplus  and  paid- 
in  capital  of  the  bank  is  Increased.  Although 
the  banks  have  increased  their  surplus  and 
paid-in  capital  from  earnings  and  class  B 
stock  purchased  by  production  credit  asso- 
ciations by  more  than  $80  million  as  here- 
after noted,  that  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
support  the  Increased  lending  by  some  of  the 
banks.  Under  present  law  the  practice  is 
to  provide  additional  capital  from  the  re- 
volving fund  in  the  Treasury  that  Is  available 
for  the  purchase  of  class  A  (Government) 
capital  stock  in  such  amount  as  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  deter- 
mines is  needed  to  meet  the  credit  needs  of 
the  bank. 

Since  January  1,  1957.  the  intermediate 
credit  banks  have  been  operating  under 
amendments  made  by  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1956.  Thereunder,  the  credit  banks  were 
changed  to  a  cooperative  basis  of  operation 
and  started  from  exclusive  Government  own- 
ership toward  eventual  private  ownership  by 
the  production  credit  associations.  The 
Government  capital  became  class  A  capital 
stock.  The  patronage  refunds  declared  by  a 
bank  each  year  are  paid  in  class  B  stock  to 
production  credit  associations  and  in  partici- 
pation certificates  to  other  financing  institu- 
tions. The  production  credit  associations 
had  to  purchase  class  B  stock  of  the  credit 
banks  in  an  amount  equal  to  15  percent  of 
the  class  A  stock  then  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  amount  so  purchased  was  $13,- 
112.015:  and  a  corresponding  amount  of  Gov- 
ernment capital  was  retired. 

In  addition  to  the  Initial  retirement  of  class 
A  stock,  each  credit  bank  is  to  determine  an- 
nually the  amount  of  Government  capital 
to  be  retired.  Whenever  its  net  worth  at 
the  close  of  any  fiscal  year  is  more  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  highest  month-end  balance  of 
its  debentures  and  other  obligations  out- 
standing during  the  immediately  preceding 
5  years,  the  minimum  amount  of  class  A 
(Government)  stock  to  be  retired  each  year 
is  an  amount  equal  to  the  class  B  stock  and 
participation  certificates  issued  for  that  year. 
Under  the  annual  retirement  provisions, 
seven  of  the  banks  have  retired  $453,865  of 
Government  capital. 

The  intent  of  the  1956  amendments  was 
that  the  Government  capital  gradually  would 
be  retired  and  that  the  production  credit 
associations  in  each  district  eventually  would 
own  all  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Federal 
intermediate  credit  bank.  However,  al- 
th.ough  a  total  of  $13,565,880  of  Government 
capital  has  been  retired  from  the  12  banks 
while  they  were  increasing  their  net  worth 
by  S67. 133.740  from  earnings,  since  the  1956 
amendments  became  effective,  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  Governor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  to  purchase  $46,750,- 
000  of  additional  capital  stock  in  six  of  the 
banks  to  keep  their  debt-to-net  worth  ratio 
within  the  stautory  limit  of  10  to  1.  In 
other  words,  the  amount  of  Government  cap- 
ital that  had  to  be  put  into  six  of  the  banks. 
In  order  to  keep  them  within  the  10  to  1 
debt-to-net  worth  limitation.  Is  nearly  3I2 
times  the  amount  of  Government  capital  re- 
tired from  all  of  the  banks  since  the  1956 
amendments  became  effective.  Experience 
Indicates,  therefore,  that  further  amend- 
ments will  be  necessary  to  fully  accomplish 
the  shift  from  Government  to  private  own- 
ership. 

The  proposed  bill  recommended  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  is  designed  to 
reverse  the  trend  of  the  Federal  Intermediate 


credit  banks  requiring  more  Government 
capital.  The  bill  would  do  this  both  by  re- 
ducing the  level  of  required  capital  and  pro- 
viding another  source  for  capital.  The  10  to 
1  debt-to-net  worth  limitation  on  a  Federal 
intermediate  credit  bank  would  be  changed 
to  15  to  1  and  would  be  applied  to  the  12 
banks  collectively  instead  of  Individually 
(sec.  1(b)).  To  provide  capital  to  meet  the 
credit  needs  of  a  Federal  intermediate  credit 
bank,  the  production  credit  associations  in 
the  farm  credit  district  served  by  the  bank 
may  be  required,  in  appropriate  circum- 
stances, to  subscribe  to  additional  class  B 
stock  In  the  bank;  and  the  class  B  stock  held 
by  each  association  could  be  adjusted  to 
bring  the  amount  into  proportion  with  the 
indebtedness  of  each  association  to  the  bank 
(sec.  1(c)  (11)).  The  minimum  amount  of 
class  A  (Government)  stock  to  be  retired 
each  year  would  equal  the  amount  of  class 
B  stock  and  participation  certificates  issued 
for  that  year  whenever  the  net  worth  of  a 
Federal  intermediate  credit  bank  is  more 
than  one-eighth — Instead  of  one-sixth  as 
now — of  the  highest  month-end  balance  of 
its  debentures  and  other  obligations  out- 
standing during  the  immediately  preceding 
5  years  (sec.  1(c)  (i) ). 

There  would  be  no  change  in  the  limita- 
tion that  a  production  credit  association  may 
not  rediscount  paper  with  or  borrow  from  a 
Federal  intermediate  credit  bank  to  the 
extent  that  the  total  liabilities  of  the  as- 
sociation would  exceed  ten  times  its  paid-in 
and  unimpaired  capital  and  surplus  (12 
U.S.C.  1032);  but  the  surplus  against  which 
the  limitation  is  applied  would  be  increased. 
Net  earnings  of  each  Federal  intermediate 
credit  bank  applied  to  reserve  accoxuit  since 
January  1.  1957.  would  be  allocated  to  the 
production  credit  associations  and  other 
financing  Institutions  served  by  the  bank 
in  the  same  proportion  that  patronage  re- 
funds are  now  paid  (sec.  1(d)  (11)).  Such 
amounts  allocated  to  a  production  credit 
association  would  have  the  effect  of  Increas- 
ing its  net  worth.  A  production  credit  as- 
sociation would  also  be  authorized  to  obtain 
loans  from  the  Federal  intermediate  credit 
bank  "without  collateral  to  the  extent  au- 
thorized under  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration" 
(sec.  1(a) ).  Further,  each  production  credit 
association  would  be  given  the  option  to  al- 
locate to  borrowers  future  earnings  retained 
in  the  surplus  account  of  the  association 
(sec.  2(a))  and  the  option  to  require  bor- 
rowers to  Invest  in  an  equity  reserve  in  the 
association  as  a  means  of  providing  capital 
other  than  selling  capital  stock  to  borrowers 
or  investors  (sec.  2(b) ) . 

The  collective  purpose  of  the  amendments 
is  to  enable  the  Federal  intermediate  credit 
banks  and  production  credit  associations 
to  continue  the  service  expected  of  them 
while  at  the  same  time  reducing  or  eliminat- 
ing the  need  for  more  Government  capital 
and  expediting  the  return  of  Government 
capital  now  in  the  banks.  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  future  demands  of  farmers  and 
ranchers  for  loans  could  be  handled  under 
the  new  amendments  without  requiring  the 
United  States  to  purchase  more  capital  stock 
in  the  credit  banks. 


Farm  CaEDrr  Administration, 
Washington.  DC.  December  21,  1964. 
The  Hongrable  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate. 

De.\r  Mr.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  proposed  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1933  to  provide  means  for  expediting  the 
retirement  of  Government  capital  In  the  Fed- 
eral intermediate  credit  banks.  Including  an 
Increase  in  the  debt  permitted  such  banks 
in  relation  to  their  capital  and  provision  for 
the  production  credit  associations  to  acquire 
additional  capital  stock  therein,  to  provide 
for  allocating  certain  earnings  of  such  banks 


and  associations  to  their  users,  and)  for  other 
purposes.  At  appropriate  pla^s  in  the  ex- 
planation of  the  present  status  and  method 
of  operation  of  the  banks  and  associations 
which  now  follows,  note  will  be  made  in 
parentheses  of  the  relevant  changes  that 
would  be  made  by  the  proposed  bill.  A  more 
detailed  explanation  of  such  changes  will  be 
given  later  in  this  letter. 

The  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks,  one 
in  each  of  the  12  farm  credit  districts  into 
which  the  50  States  and  Puerto  Rico  are 
divided,  were  established  in  1923.  They  were 
organized  and  operate  under  title  II  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  as  added  by  the 
Agricultural  Credits  Act  of  1923  and  since 
amended.  Their  primary  function  is  to  dis- 
count for,  or  purchase  from,  production 
credit  associations  and  other  financing  In- 
Btitutions,  with  their  endorsement,  notes 
representing  loans  made  by  them  to  fanners 
and  ranchers;  and  to  make  loans  and  ad- 
vances to  such  associations  and  other  fi- 
nancing institutions  secured  by  collateral 
approved  by  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  (The  proposed  bill,  s^ftlon 
1(a),  would  also  authorize  loans  and  ad- 
vances to  be  made  to  production  credit  asso- 
ciations without  collateral  to  the  extent  au- 
tliorized  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.) 
Tliere  now  are  about  100  other  financing  In- 
stitutions being  served  by  the  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  banks  but  approximately  95 
percent  of  the  discoimting  and  lending  by 
such  banks  Is  for  the  production  credit  as- 
sociations. 

Tiiroughout  tlie  country  there  are  483  pro- 
duction credit  associations,  with  the  number 
in  the  12  farm  credit  districts  varying  from 
26  to  77.  The  associations  are  chartered  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and  ojjerate 
under  the  provisions  of  tlie  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1933,  as  amended.  Each  association  has 
a  prescribed  territory,  usually  ranging  from 
one  or  more  counties  up  to  as  much  as  one 
State  or  more,  within  which  it  makes  loans 
to  farmers  and  ranchers.  Loan  maturities 
usually  are  not  more  than  a  year  but  loans 
may  be  made  for  terms  up  to  7  years. 

Aside  from  Its  paid-in  capital  and  svirplus 
each  association  is  linanced  by  rediscount- 
Ing  the  farmers"  and  ranchers'  notes  with, 
or  using  them  as  collateral  for  a  loan  from, 
the  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank  of  the 
district.  The  amount  of  the  farmers'  and 
ranchers'  notes  whicli  a  Federal  intermediate 
credit  bank  may  purchase  from  or  discount 
for  a  production  credit  association,  added  to 
the  other  liabilities  of  the  association,  may 
not  exceed  10  times  the  paid-in  and  unim- 
paired capital  and  surplus  of  the  association 
(12  U.S.C.  1032).  The  banks  in  turn  obtain 
the  fimds  required  for  such  financing,  aside 
from  their  own  surplus  and  paid-in  capital, 
by  selling  their  consolidated  collateral  trust 
debentures  to  the  investing  public  and 
through  other  borrowings.  This  must  be 
done,  thougli,  within  the  statutory  limita- 
tion (12  U.S.C.  1041)  that  the  debentures 
and  similar  obligations  outstanding  for  a 
Federal  intermediate  credit  bank  may  not 
exceed  10  times  Its  surplus  and  paid-in  cap- 
ital. (Sec.  1(b)  of  the  proposed  bill  would 
change  the  foregoing  limitation  from  10 
to  1  to  15  to  1  and  apply  it  to  the  12  Fed- 
eral intermediate  credit  banks  collectively 
instead  of  individually.)  When  the  debt-to- 
capltal  ratio  of  a  bank  is  close  to  10  to  1. 
and  loans  and  discounts  are  increasing  rap- 
Idly,  the  bank  can  continue  to  operate  within 
the  ratio  only  If  additional  capital  is  paid  in. 

From  1923  through  1956,  the  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  banks  were  wholly  owned  by 
the  United  States.  Beginning  with  1957, 
under  amendments  made  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1956,  the  capital  stock  of  the  banks 
was  divided  into  class  A  stock,  to  be  issued 
to  and  held  only  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  and  class  B  stock  to  be  Issued 
only  to  production  credit  associations,  and 
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the  plan  of  operation  for  the  banks  was 
changed  toward  a  cooperative  basis.  Since 
then,  and  as  long  as  there  is  Government 
capital  In  a  Federal  Intermediate  credit  bank, 
Its  net  earnings  each  year,  after  restoring 
any  impairments  of  capital  stock,  participa- 
tion certificates  and  surplus  account,  must 
be  applied  as  follows:  25  percent  to  reserve 
account  until  it  reaches  a  specified  level;  up 
to  25  percent  of  what  then  remains,  but  not 
more  than  the  cost  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
Government  capital  In  the  bank,  is  next  paid 
to  the  United  States  as  a  franchise  tax;  and 
the  remaining  net  earnings  are  distributed 
as  patronage  refunds,  in  the  form  of  class 
B  stock  to  productioii  credit  associations  and 
In  the  form  of  part'.cipation  certificates  to 
other  financing  Institutions.  (Under  sec. 
1(d)  of  the  proposed  bill,  amounts  applied 
to  reserve  account  also  would  be  allocated 
on  a  patronage  basis.) 

Under  the   1956   amendments,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  capital  stock  of  the  Federal 
intermediate  credit  banks  held  by  the  United 
States  gradually  would  be  retired  and  that 
eventually  all  of  the  cipital  stock  of  such 
banks  would  be  owned  by  production  credit 
associations.    As  a  first  step,  the  production 
credit  associations  were  required  to  purchase 
class  B  stock  of  the  banks  in  an  aggregate 
amount    equal   to    15   percent   of   the    total 
amount  of  class  A  stock  of  the  banks  then 
owned  by  the  United  States  and  a  correspond- 
ing amount  of  class  A  (Government)   stock 
was  retired,  or  about  $13.1  million.     (Section 
1(c)  (11)  of  the  proposed  bill  would  authorize 
each  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, to  require  the  production  credit  asso- 
ciations In  its  district  to  purchase  additional 
class  B  stock  of  the  bank.)     In  addition  to 
the  initial  15  percent  retirement,  each  Fed- 
eral intermediate  credit  bank  annually  must 
determine  the  amount  of  its  class  A  (Govern- 
ment) stock  that  shall  be  retired.    Whenever 
the  total  of  the  capital  stock,  participation 
certificates,  surplus,  and  reserves  (net  worth) 
of  the  bank  is  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
highest    month-end    balance    of   debentures 
and  other  obligations  Issued  by  or  for  the 
bank,  outstanding  during  the   immediately 
preceding  5  years,  the  minimum  amount  of 
class  A  (Government)  stock  to  be  retired  is 
the  total  amount  of  class  B  stock  and  par- 
ticipation certificates   issued   for   that  year. 
(Section  1(c)(1)   of  the  proposed  bill  would 
substitute   "one-eighth"   for  "one-sixth"   in 
the  foregoing  requirement.)     Under  the  an- 
nual   retirement    provisions,    seven    of    the 
banks  have  retired  a  total  of  $454,000  of  class 
A  (Government)  stock  out  of  earnings  since 
January   1,   1957.     During  the  same  period, 
though,  out  of  the  revolving  fund  available 
for  that  purpose,  it  has  been  necessary  for 
the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration to  purchase  some  $46.75  million  of 
additional  class  A  (Government)  stock  in  six 
of  the  banks  to  keep  the  debt-to-capital  ratio 
within  the  statutory  limit  of  10  to  1. 

In  developing  any  proposals  to  expedite  the 
retirement  of  Government  capital  from  the 
Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks,  there  is 
also  for  consideration  the  statutory  plan  for 
the  capitalization  and  operation  of  the  pro- 
duction credit  associations.  Upon  obtaining 
a  loan  from  a  production  credit  association, 
a  farmer  or  rancher  Is  required  to  own  class 
B  capital  stock  In  the  association  in  the 
amount  of  $5  per  SlOO  of  loan  and  such  stock 
is  not  canceled  or  retired  upon  payment  of 
the  loan  (12  U.S.C.  1131g).  Two  years  after 
the  holder  ceases  to  be  a  borrower  class  B 
stock  is  required  to  be  exchanged  for  class  A 
stock.  Class  B  stock  may  only  be  transferred 
to  another  farmer  borrower  or  an  Individual 
eligible  to  become  a  borrower,  but  class  A 
stock  may  be  purchased  and  held  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
and  by  investors  (12  U.S.C.  1131e).  There  Is 
also  provision  for  a  class  C  stock  which  may 
be  purchased  and  held  by  the  Governor  of 


the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and  by  In- 
vestors (12  U.S.C.  1131e-l).  but  only  one  of 
the  production  credit  associations  has  such 
class  C  stock  outstanding  and  all  of  It  is  held 
by  the  Governor.  Through  the  Governor,  and 
by  drawing  on  the  revolving  fund  available 
for  that  purpose,  the  United  States  owns  a 
total  ot  $65,000  of  capital  stock  in  the  asso- 
ciations. I.e.,  $40,000  of  class  A  stock  in  two 
associations  and  $25,000  of  class  C  stock  in 
one  association.  The  other  480  associations 
have  retired  all  Government  capital.  (As  a 
further  means  of  providing  capital,  section 
2(b)  of  the  proposed  bill  would  authorize  a 
production  credit  association,  If  its  bylaws  so 
provide,  to  require  borrowers  to  Invest  In  an 
equity  reserve  in  the  association.) 

At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  (12  U.S.C. 
1131f)  the  earnings  of  a  production  credit 
association  in  excess  of  operating  expenses 
must  be  applied,  first,  to  restore  any  capital 
impairment  and,  second,  to  maintain  a  sur- 
plus account,  the  minimum  amount  of  which 
is  prescribed  by  the  Federal  intermediate 
credit  bank.  Dividends  on  capital  stock  not 
to  exceed  7  percent  a  year  may  be  paid  when 
approved  by  the  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
bank  and  consistent  with  policies  established 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  Beyond 
this,  342  of  the  associations  have  adopted 
bylaws  under  which  any  remaining  net  earn- 
ings may  be  returned  to  their  borrowers  as 
patronage  refunds.  (Section  2(a)  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  would  specifically  authorize  such 
bylaws  also  to  provide  for  allocation  and 
eventual  distribution  on  a  patronage  basis 
of  any  net  earnings  retained  in  the  surplus 
account.) 

Under  existing  law  the  Federal  Intermedi- 
ate credit  banks  have  not  been  making  the 
progress  in  retiring  Government  capital  that 
was  expected  when  the  1956  amendments 
were  adopted.  Although  the  12  banks  added 
$67.1  million  to  net  worth  out  of  earnings 
during  the  7 V- -year  period  from  January  1, 
1957.  through  June  30.  1964.  the  growth  in 
loan  volume  that  caused  some  of  the  banks 
to  obtain  additional  Government  capital  out 
of  the  revolving  fund  available  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  order  to  stay  within  the  statutory 
10-to-l  ffebt-to-capital  ratio,  has  resulted  in 
the  banks  now  having  nearly  $33.2  million 
more  Government  capital  than  on  January 
1,  1957.  To  expedite  the  return  of  Govern- 
ment capital  and  help  avoid  going  to  the 
revolving  fund  for  more,  and  yet  enable  the 
banks  and  associations  to  continue  the  serv- 
ice expected  of  them,  the  proposed  bill  in- 
cludes certain  provisions  already  mentioned 
that  now  will  be  discussed  In  more  detail. 
analysis  of  proposed  bill 
Section  1 

(a)  Unsecured  loans  from  FICB's  to  PCA's 
(12  U.S.C  1031(1))  :  In  addition  to  dis- 
counting for,  or  purchasing  from,  a  produc- 
tion credit  association,  the  farmers'  and 
ranchers'  notes  representing  loans  made  by 
the  association,  a  Federal  intermediate  credit 
bank  may  also  "make  loans  and  advances  to 
any  such  association  secured  by  such  col- 
lateral as  may  be  approved  by  the  Governor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration."  To  this 
would  be  added  authority  to  make  loans  and 
advances  to  production  credit  associations 
"without  collateral  to  the  extent  authorized 
under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration."  This  will 
provide  greater  flexibility  In  utUlzlng  the 
resources  of  an  association. 

(b)  Debt-to-capltal  ratio  for  FICB's  (12 
U.S.C.  1041) :  The  amount  of  collateral  trust 
debentures  which  the  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks  now  may  have  outstanding  is 
subject  to  the  statutory  limitation  "That  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  outstanding  deben- 
tures and  similar  obligations  issued  in- 
dividually by  any  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
bank,  together  with  the  amount  of  outstand- 
ing consolidated  debentures  or  other  similar 
obligations   Issued   for   its   benefit   and  ac- 


count, shall  not  exceed  10  times  the  surplus 
and  paid-in  capital  of  such  bank."  The  pro- 
posal Is  to  change  the  foregoing  limitation 
from  a  10-to-l  to  a  15-to-l  ratio  and  to  apply 
it  to  the  12  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks 
collectively  Instead  of  Individually.  The 
amended  limitation  would  be  "That  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  the  outstanding  deben- 
tures and  similar  obligations  issued  by  the 
Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  shall  not 
exceed  15  times  the  surplus  and  paid-in  cap- 
ital of  all  such  banks."  To  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, the  presently  intended  policy  Is  that 
the  debt-to-capital  ratio  of  each  bank  should 
not  be  permitted  to  exceed  12  to  1  except  for 
temporary  periods  such  as  seasonal  peaks  in 
outstanding  borrowings. 

(c)  (i)  Mandatory  retirement  of  Govern- 
ment capital  by  FICB's  (12  U.S.C.  1061(a) 
(1 ) )  :  Annually  at  the  end  of  its  fiscal  year,  It 
is  for  each  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank 
to  determine  the  amotmt  of  its  class  A  (Gov- 
ernment) stock  which  shall  be  retired.  The 
only  further  requirement  In  this  respect  is 
that  "Whenever  the  total  of  the  capital  stock, 
participation  certificates,  surplus,  and  re- 
serves of  the  bank  is  more  than  one-sixth  of 
the  highest  month-end  balance  of  deben- 
tures and  other  obligations  issued  by  or  for 
the  bank,  outstanding  during  the  imme- 
diately preceding  5  years,  the  minimum 
amount  of  class  A  stock  to  be  retired  shall  be 
the  total  amount  of  class  B  stock  and  partic- 
ipation certificates  issued  for  that  year."  The 
proposed  change  Is  to  substitute  "one- 
eighth"  for  "one-sixth"  In  the  quoted  sen- 
tence. This  is  deemed  warranted  because  of 
the  increase  in  the  debt-to-capital  ratio  being 
proposed  under  the  preceding  amendment. 
The  class  B  stock  and  participation  certifi- 
cates referred  to  in  the  quoted  sentence  in- 
cludes not  only  those  issued  to  the  production 
credit  associations  and  other  financing  insti- 
tutions as  patronage  refunds  but  also  any 
additional  class  B  stock  purchased  by  pro- 
duction credit  associations  as  may  be  re- 
quired under  the  next  amendment. 

(c)    (11)  Additional  purchases  by  PCA's  of 
class  B  stock  in  FICB's    (12  U.S.C.  1061(a) 
(2)):  Under  the  amendments  made  by  the 
Farm   Credit   Act   of   1956.   the   production 
credit    associations    were    required    to    pur- 
chase  class   B   stock   In   the  Federal   inter- 
mediate credit  banks  in  an   amount  equal 
to  15  percent  of  the  class  A   (Government) 
stock  outstanding  on  January  1,  1957,  and  a 
corresponding  amount  of  such  class  A  (Gov- 
ernment)  stock  was  retired.     Subsequently, 
when  Increased  business  made  more  capital 
necessary  in  order  for  a  bank  to  stay  within 
the  statutory  10  to   1  debt-to-capital  ratio, 
the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, out  of  the  revolving  fund  available 
for  that  purpose,  purchased  additional  class 
A  stock  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.    Un- 
der section  1(c)    (11)   of  the  proposed  bill,  a 
Federal  intermediate  credit  bank,  in  order 
to  provide  capital  to  meet  its  credit  needs, 
may  require  the  production  credit  associa- 
tions of  its  district  to  subscribe  for  or  other- 
wise acquire  additional  class  B  stock  in  the 
bank    where    necessary    and    feasible.      The 
relative  amount  of  class  B  stock  In  the  bank 
to  be  held  by  each  association  would  be  in 
the  general  proportion  that  its  indebtedness 
to  the  bank  Is  to  the  total  of  all  association 
Indebtedness  to  the  bank.    All  demands  un- 
der the  new  legislation  that  the  associations 
acquire  additional  class  B  stock  In  a  bank 
would  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Farm 
Credit   Administration   and   would   be   with 
due  regard  for  the  circumstances  of  the  as- 
sociations.    The  revolving  fund  mentioned 
above  would  continue  available  for  further 
subscriptions  to  class  A  (Government)  stock 
of  the  banks  If  needed. 

(d)  Allocation  to  users  of  FICB's  of  net 
earnings  applied  to  reserve  account  (12 
U.S.C.  1072)  :  Since  January  1,  1957,  each 
Federal   intermediate    credit    bank,   at    the 
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end  of  its  fiscal  year,  after  restoring  any  im- 
pairments of  capital  stock,  participation  cer- 
tificates and  surplus  account,  is  required  to 
apply  25  percent  of  its  net  earnings  then 
remaining  to  create  and  maintain  a  reserve 
account  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  outstand- 
ing capital  stock  and  participation  certifi- 
cates of  the  bank.  And  "if  at  the  end  of  any 
fiscal  year  the  sum  of  the  surplus  and  the 
reserve  account  of  any  bank  is  less  than  its 
outstanding  capital  stock  and  participation 
certificates,  the  bank  shall  continue  to  apply 
such  25  percent  of  its  net  earnings  to  the 
reserve  account  until  the  sum  of  the  surplus 
and  the  reserve  account  is  equal  to  Its  out- 
standing capital  stock  and  participation  cer- 
tificates." The  net  earnings  finally  remain- 
ing after  paying  a  franchise  tax  to  the 
United  States,  while  there  is  Government 
capital  in  a  bank,  must  be  distributed  as 
patronage  refunds,  in  class  B  stock  to  pro- 
duction credit  associations  and  participa- 
tion certificates  to  other  financing  institu- 
tions. There  now  is  no  provision  for  al- 
locating or  distributing  the  earnings  applied 
to  reserve  account. 

Under  the  proposed  bill,  the  15  percent  of 
net  earnings  remaining  after  restoring  im- 
pairments would  always  be  applied  to  the  re- 
serve account  each  year.  All  amounts  so 
applied,  whether  heretofore  or  hereafter, 
would  be  allocated  to  the  production  credit 
associations  and  other  financing  institutions 
on  a  patronage  basis.  These  allocations 
would  have  the  same  general  treatment  for 
tax  and  other  purposes  as  is  provided  for 
patronage  refunds.  If  a  holder  of  such  allo- 
cations is  in  default  on  indebtedness  to  the 
bank,  it  would  be  within  the  discretion  of  a 
bank  to  cancel  and  retire  such  allocations 
for  application  on  the  indebtedness.  There 
would  be  a  similar  discretion  to  retire  alloca- 
tions when  a  holder  is  liquidated  or  dis- 
solved. When  the  total  of  such  allocations 
exceeds  25  percent  of  the  outstanding  capital 
stock  and  participation  certificates  of  a  bank, 
such  excess  may  be  distributed,  oldest  alloca- 
cations  first,  in  class  B  stock  and  participa- 
tion certificates  issued  as  of  the  date  of  the 
allocations  and,  whenever  the  bank  has  no 
class  A  stock  outstanding,  also  in  money.  In 
brief,  that  is  what  paragraphs  (i),  (ii),  and 
(iii)  of  subsection  (d)  of  section  1  would 
provide. 

Section  2 

(a)  Option  of  PCA  to  pay  patronage  re- 
funds and  allocate  to  borrowers  net  earnings 
retained  in  surplus  account  (12  U.S.C.  1131f )  : 
Presently  342  production  credit  associations 
have  bylaws,  adopted  with  the  approval  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  under  which 
certain  net  earnings  may  be  paid  to  the 
borrowers  as  patronage  refunds.  These  are 
the  net  earnings  remaining  each  year  after 
appljrlng  earnings  as  specifically  directed  or 
authorized  by  statute  or  the  bylaws.  The 
pertinent  statutory  provisions  are  that  earn- 
ings in  excess  of  operating  expenses  must 
be  applied,  first,  to  restore  any  capital  im- 
pairment and,  second,  to  maintain  a  surplus 
account,  the  minimum  amount  of  which  is 
prescribed  by  the  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
bank.  Dividends  on  capital  stock  not  to  ex- 
ceed 7  percent  a  year  may  be  paid  when  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  intermediate  credit 
bank  and  consistent  with  policies  established 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  The 
first  sentence  of  section  2(a)  of  the  proposed 
bill  would  provide  that,  when  so  specified  in 
the  credit  bank  approval,  such  dividends  may 
may  be  paid  even  though  the  amount  in  the 
surplus  account  Is  less  than  the  prescribed 
minimvmi.  In  addition  to  recognizing  that 
the  finally  remaining  net  earnings  may  be 
paid  as  patronage  refunds,  the  rest  of  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  the  proposed  bill  specifically 
would  authorize  an  association  to  adopt  a 
bylaw  providing  for  allocation  to  the  bor- 
rowers on  a  patronage  basis  of  any  part  of 
the  net  earnings  required  to  be  applied  to 
surplus  account  or  otherwise  retained  there- 


in. For  tax  and  other  purposes  this  would 
permit  any  net  earnings  hereafter  applied 
to  or  retained  in  the  surplus  account  to  be 
accorded  the  same  treatment  as  now  is  given 
the  patronage  refunds  paid  by  associations. 
Inasmuch  as  all  bylaws  of  the  production 
credit  associations  are  subject  to  approval  of 
the  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank  and  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  policy  pres- 
ently intended  to  be  followed  is  that  bylaws 
should  not  be  approved  which  would  permit 
an  association  to  allocate  to  its  borrowers  any 
allocations  received  by  the  association  from 
the  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank  with  re- 
spect to  net  earnings  included  in  the  re- 
serve account  of  the  bank  prior  to  July  1, 
1965. 

(b)  Option  of  PCA  to  require  borrowers  to 
invest  in  equity  reserve  in  the  association  as 
a  means  of  providing  capital  (12  U.S.C. 
1131g):  In  addition  to  the  capital  stock  in 
the  production  credit  association  which  a 
borrower  is  required  to  own,  section  2(b)  of 
the  proposed  bill  would  authorize  an  asso- 
ciation, if  its  bylaws  so  provide,  to  reqiiire 
borrowers  to  invest  in  an  equity  reserve  in 
the  association  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  provided  in  its  bylaws. 
Sucli  an  equity  reserve  would  be  part  of  the 
surplus  of  the  association  in  applying  the 
10-to-l  debt-to-capital  ratio  under  which 
the  production  credit  associations  must  oper- 
ate. The  equity  reserve  would  serve  that 
purpose  and  without  the  expense  of  divi- 
dends as  would  be  expected  if  the  same 
amoiuats  were  invested  in  class  A  capital 
stock  of  the  association. 

In  addition  to  the  draft  of  proposed  bill, 
there  is  enclosed  herewith  a  copy  of  those 
sections  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  and 
the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933  proposed  to  be 
amended,  on  which  is  indicated  the  changes 
that  would  be  made  by  the  proposed  bill. 

This  submission  Is  as  directed  by  the 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Board  and  early  con- 
sideration and  enactment  of  the  proposed 
bill  is  recommended. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  administration's  program  to  the  basic 
objectives  of  the  proposed  legislation  and 
has  suggested  that  it  be  presented  for  con- 
gressional consideration.  Such  clearance 
was  given  us  in  a  letter  dated  December  1, 
1964,  which  also  includes  some  further  com- 
ment, and  a  copy  of  that  letter  is  being 
included  with  this  submission  as  requested 
by  the  Budget  Bureau. 
Very  truly  yours, 

R.  B.  TOOTELL, 

Governor. 

Executive  Office  of 

THE  President, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  1, 1964. 
Hon.  R.  B.  TooTELL, 

Governor,  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Tootell:  This  is  in  further  refer- 
ence to  your  letter  of  February  7,  1964,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  bill  "To  amend  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1933  to  provide  means  for  expediting  the  re- 
tirement of  Government  capital  in  the  Fed- 
eral intermediate  credit  banks,  Including  an 
increase  in  the  debt  permitted  such  banks  in 
relation  to  their  capital  and  provision  for  the 
production  credit  associations  to  acquire  ad- 
ditional capital  stock  therein,  to  provide  for 
allocating  certain  earnings  of  such  banks 
and  associations  to  their  users,  and  for  other 
purposes."  It  also  Is  in  reply  to  your  response 
of  September  22,  1964,  to  our  September  15 
advice  regarding  this  legislation. 

Extensive  discussions  between  our  respec- 
tive offices  have  not  made  it  possible  to  re- 
solve the  matters  referred  to  in  our  letter  of 
September  15,  1964.  Given  all  the  circum- 
stances, and  since  there  Is  no  objection  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  administration's  pro- 


gram to  the  basic  objectives  of  the  legisla- 
tion, we  suggest  that  it  be  presented  for 
congressional  consideration.  However,  it  is 
requested  that  a  copy  of  this  letter  accom- 
pany your  submission  of  the  draft  bill  to  the 
Congress. 

With  respect  to  specific  provisions  of  the 
bill,  we  regard  the  proposed  section  1(d),  re- 
lating to  the  allocation  of  FICB  earnings,  as 
adversely  affecting  the  Government's  interest 
and  unnecessary  to  the  basic  objective  of  the 
bill.  Further,  we  believe  that  the  basis  for 
computing  the  franchise  tax  paid  by  the 
FICB's  should  be  modified  to  make  it  more 
consistent  with  the  credit  program  policy 
guidelines.  We  also  believe  that,  in  line  with 
general  tax  policy,  patronage  refunds  re- 
ceived by  the  PCA's  from  FICB's  in  which 
the  Government  owns  stock  should  be  made 
taxable.  Finally,  we  believe  that  tliere 
should  be  provision  for  the  elimination,  upon 
retirement  of  Government  stock,  of  existing 
tax  exemptions  afforded  the  FICB's. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Phillip  S.  Hughes, 

Assistant  Director  for  Legislative  Refer- 
ence. 
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EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  APPLICA- 
TION FOR  MUSTERING-OUT  PAY- 
MENTS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  which  I  am  introducing  will 
rectify  an  unjust  situation  which  has 
arisen  in  regard  to  mustering-out  pay- 
ments under  section  2104  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code.  Under  the  present 
law,  receipt  of  this  mustering-out  pay- 
ment is  precluded  miless  application  was 
made  prior  to  July  17,  1959.  There  is 
a  small  group  of  officers  who  were  ad- 
vised of  their  nonentitlement  to  these 
payments  in  1957,  but  this  decision  was 
reversed  in  1962.  Hence,  these  officers 
are  in  the  position  of  having  their  eligi- 
bility for  the  mustering-out  payments 
conceded  in  1962,  but  precluded  fi-om 
receiving  them  because  they  did  not  ap- 
ply before  1959.  It  would  certainly  be  an 
Injustice  to  deny  this  payment  to  such 
officers  because  of  their  failure  to  make 
timely  application  for  payment. 

The  pm-pose  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  to  extend  the  time  within  which 
certain  veterans  who  were  discharged  or 
relieved  from  active  duty  under  honor- 
able conditions  before  July  16,  1952,  may 
file  claims  for  mustering-out  payments 
imder  section  2104  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  Under  the  provisions  of 
that  section  as  originally  enacted — title 
V  of  the  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1952—66  Statute  688,  eligible 
veterans  were  required  to  make  applica- 
tion for  mustering-out  payments  within 
2  years  after  July  16,  1952,  the  date  of 
enactment  of  title  V.  By  the  act  of 
July  26.  1955,  chapter  388 — 69  Statute 
380,  the  time  within  which  veterans 
could  file  such  applications  was  extended 
to  July  16,  1956.  By  the  act  of  August 
14,  1958,  Public  Law  85-638—72  Statute 
593 — the  time  within  which  applications 
could  be  filed  was  extended  to  July  16, 
1959.  This  bill  would  now  extend  that 
time  to  January  30, 1966. 

Section  2101  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  provides  that  each  member  of  an 
armed  force,  with  certain  exceptions, 
who  served  on  active  duty  during  the 
Korean  conflict  and  who  was  discharged 
or  released  from  active  duty  under  hon- 
orable conditions  is  eligible  for  muster- 


in-^-out  payment  in  the  amount  of  $100, 
$200   or  $300,  depending  on  length  and 
type  of  service.    Section  2102  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  provides  that  pay- 
ment shall  accrue  and  the  amount  there- 
of shall  be  computed  as  of  the  time  of 
discharge  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a 
permanent  separation  from  the  service  or 
of  ultimate  relief  from  active  service  or, 
at  the  option  of  the  member,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enlistment,  reenlistment,  or  ap- 
pointment in  a  Regular  component  of  an 
armed   force.    Payment   to   a   member 
discharged  or  relieved  from  active  duty 
after  June  26.  1950.  and  before  July  16. 
1952  is  precluded  by  section  2104  of  title 
38    United  States  Code,  unless  applica- 
tion for  payment  was  made  before  July 

17   1959. 

in  interpreting  the  pertinent  statute, 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  held  that  Reserve  officers  who  be- 
came members  of  a  Regular  component 
were  entitled  to  mustering-out  payment 
because  their  acceptance  of  a  Regular 
commission    automatically    tenninated 
their    Reserve    commission— 36    Comp- 
troller General  283.  1956— while  mem- 
bers of  the  Ai-my  or  Air  Force  without 
specification  of  component  whose  orders 
appointing   them   as   Regular   commis- 
sioned officers  of  an  armed  force  did  not 
expressly   terminate  their   prior  status 
were  held  not  to  be  entitled  to  the  mus- 
tering-out     payment^36     Comptroller 
General    645.    1957.     Therefore,   officers 
who  held  a  commission  in  the  Army  or 
Air  Force  of  the  United  States  without 
specification   of   component   and    those 
who  held  both  a  commission  in  a  Reserve 
component   and   a   commission   in   the 
Army  or  Air  Force  of  the  United  States 
without  specification  of  component  at 
the  time  of  acceptance  of  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  were  advised 
of  their  nonentitlement  to  mustenng-out 
payment,  and  collection  action  was  taken 
in  those  cases  in  which  payment  had  been 

made.  ^  ^  c<*  t 

In  the  case  of  Bowling  v.  United  States. 
Court  of  Claims  No.   174-60.  February 
7,  1962,  the  Court  of  Claims  held  that 
under  the  provisions  of  section  2101  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  reservists 
serving  on  active  duty  in  a  temporary 
officer— without    specification    of    com- 
ponent—status were  entitled  to  muster- 
ing-out  payment   incident  to   appoint- 
ment in  a  Regular  component.    Subse- 
quently, the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  announced  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Court  of  Claims  regarding 
mustering-out  payment  would   be  fol- 
lowed in  similar  cases— Ms.  Comp.  Gen 
B-139107.  June  21,  1961— and  extended 
the  holding  to  apply  not  only  to  an  offi- 
cer who  held  a  dual  status— Reserve  and 
Army  or  Air  Force  of  the  United  States 
without  specification  of  component— at 
the  time  of  acceptance  of  a  Regular  com- 
mission, but  also  to  an  officer  who  held 
only  a  commission  in  the  Army  or  Air 
Force  of  the  United  States  without  speci- 
fication of  component.    It  was  stated, 
however,  that  section  2104  of  title  38 
United  States  Code,  precluded  payment 
to  officers  otherwise  eligible  who  were  ap- 
pointed in  a  Regular  component  after 
June  26.  1950,  and  before  July  16,  1952, 
unless    application    for    payment    was 
made  prior  to  July  17,  1959. 


Consequently,  while  the  majonty  of 
officers  affected  by  court  decision  have 
now  been  paid  mustering-out  pay,  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  officers  who  were 
integrated  into  the  Regular  Army  or  Air 
Force  after  June  26,  1950,  and  before 
July  16,  1952,  are  still  precluded  from 
receiving  payment  as  a  result  of  failure 
to  make  application  therefor  prior  to 
July  17,  1959,  even  though  their  entitle- 
ment to  mustering-out  payment  was  not 
conceded  until  1962.    It  would  be  a  gross 
injustice  to  continue  to  deny  payment 
to  such  officers  because  of  their  failure 
to  make  timely  application  for  payment. 
While  the  exact  number  of  officers  in 
this  category  is  not  known,  since  the 
Dowling  decision  the  Army  has  received 
and  denied  claims  from  46  officers  so 
affected.    It  is  believed  that  the  total 
number  of  Army  officers  involved  does 
not  exceed  100.    It  is  estimated  that  a 
similar  number  of  Air  Force  officers  are 
involved.    As   no   officers   of  the   Navy 
served  as  members  of  the  Navy  without 
component  during  this  period,  no  Navy 
officers  are  involved. 

The  bill  (S.  528)  to  amend  section  2104 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
the  time  for  filing  certain  claims  for 
mustering-out  payments,  introduced  by 
Mr  YARBOROUGH,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


AN  ACT  TO  LIBERALIZE  TIME  LIM- 
ITS ON  VETERANS  REHABILITA- 
TION TRAINING 

Mr    YARBOROUGH.    Mr.  President, 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  extend  to  all 
totally  disabled  veterans  entitled  to  vo- 
cational   rehabilitation   training   under 
chapter  31,  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
the  liberalization  of  the  time  limits  for 
pursuing  such  training  which  was  au- 
thorized for  blinded  veterans  by  Pubhc 
Law  87-591.    It  also  makes  a  number  of 
changes  which  are  designed  to  clarify 
the  provisions  of  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation  law   relating   to   the   delimiting 
periods  during  which  vocational  rehabil- 
itation training  may  be  afforded. 

Public  Law  87-591  added  section  1502A 
to  title  38,  United  States  Code,  and  pro- 
vided that  a  veteran  who  was  in  need  ot 
vocational  rehabilitation  to  overcome 
blindness  could  be  afforded  rehabilita- 
tion training  after  the  termination  date 
otherwise  applicable— but  not  beyond 
June  30.  1975— if: 

(1)  he  had  not  previously  been  rehabili- 
tated (that  is,  rendered  employable)  as  the 
result  of  training  furnished  under  this  chap- 
ter, or  J      , 

(2)  his  blindness  either  has  worsened  or 
has  developed  as  a  result  of  the  worsening 
of  this  service-connected  disability,  since  he 
was  declared  rehabilitated  to  the  extent 
that  it  precludes  his  performing  the  duties 
of  the  occupation  for  which  he  was  pre- 
viously trained  under  this  chapter. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  to  accompany 
the  bill  which  became  Public  Law  87- 
591— Senate  Report  No.  1694,  87th  Con- 
gress—stated the  need  for  the  legislation 
arose  from  the  fact  that  there  ^re  a  small 
number  of  World  War  II  arid  Korean 
conflict  veterans  with  disabilities  "that 


have  been  slow  in  producing  or  progress- 
ing to  a  seriously  disabling  condition." 

The  committee  in  its  report  further 
recognized  that,  as  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration had  pointed  out  in  both  its 
report  and  oral  testimony  on  the  bill, 
special  legislation  for  blinded  veterans 
excluded  other  classes  of  veterans  with 
severe  disabilities— for  example,  para- 
plegics—who rightly  could  urge  their  en- 
titlement to  similar  treatment. 

The  current  bill  is  designed  to  equalize 
the  situation  by  affording  the  same  treat- 
ment to  other  totally  disabled  veterans. 
It  recognizes  that  with  the  passage  of 
time  injuries  or  conditions  may  so  pro- 
gress as  to  preclude  continuance  by  the 
veteran  in  his  present  field  of  endeavor. 
Thus,  the  veteran  who  may  have  been 
trained  to  overcome  the  handicaps  of  a 
partial  disability  will  have   an  urgent 
need  for  retraining  as  a  totally  disabled 
person.    Examples  of  the /types  of  cases 
which  would  be  included  l6y  this  amend- 
ment are  veterans  with  progressive  dis- 
eases, or  paraplegics.  who\as  time  passes 
will  become  unemployable  in  the  posi- 
tions for  which  they  are  ndw  trained,  due 
to  their  deteriorating  conditions,  and  will 
therefore  need  to  be  retrained  in  order  to 
take  their  rightful  places  ,4n  society.    In 
addition,  recent  medical*  developments, 
in  the  psychiatric  field  for  example,  are 
making  it  possible  for  many  veterans  who 
have  been  hospitalized  for  extended  pe- 
riods of  time  to  avail  themselves  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  training. 

While  the  broadening  of  what  is  now 
section  1502 A  to  cover  all  other  eligible 
totally  disabled  veterans  is  the  sole  sub- 
stantive change  made  by  the  bill,  the  bill 
also  clarifies  the  existing  law.    The  cur- 
rent provisions  are  the  result  of  numer- 
ous  amendments   and   have    not   been 
thoroughly  revised  since  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  87-815  which  placed  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  training  pro- 
gram on  a  permanent  basis.    To  the  ex- 
tent feasible  the  revision  provides  inte- 
grated delimiting  requirements  of  gen- 
eral applicability  rather  than  continuing 
to  treat  veterans  of  different  service  peri- 
ods as  discrete  groups  but  subject  to  the 
same  general  rules. 

The  bill  (S.  529)  to  amend  chapter  31 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
to  all  totally  disabled  veterans  the  same 
liberalization  of  time  limits  for  pursuing 
vocational  rehabilitation  training  as  was 
authorized  for  blinded  veterans  by  Pub- 
lic Law  87-591,  and  to  clarify  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law  relating  to  the  limiting 
of  periods  for  pursuing  such  training,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Yarborough,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred' to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  BY 
SENATOR  THURMOND 
Mr    THURMOND.     Mr.   President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  6  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tions   1  Senate  resolution,  and  13  bUis 
and    ask    that    they    be    appropriately 

referred.  .^,      ..i^    „ 

These  proposals,  together  with  others 

which   I   am   cosponsoring   along   with 

other  Members  of  the  Senate,  represent 
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a  progressive  and  constinictive  conserva- 
tive legislative  program  for  the  89th 
Congress.  I  am  confident  that  these 
measures,  taken  individually  and  as  a 
group,  have  the  overwhelming  support 
of  a  vast  majority  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country.  They  are  designed  to  encour- 
age the  State  governments  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities to  the  citizens  of  their  State,  and 
at  the  same  time,  provide  solutions  to 
those  problems  which  are  susceptible  to 
solution  by  the  Central  Government. 

Three  of  the  Senate  joint  resolutions 
propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
whereby  the  authority  and  prerogatives 
of  the  States  would  be  preserved  and  en- 
hanced. One  calls  for  the  formation  of 
a  Court  of  the  Union  to  be  composed  of 
the  chief  justices  of  the  highest  courts 
of  the  several  States.  This  Court  would 
be  empowered  to  pass  upon  any  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  which  relates  to 
the  rights  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the 
people  by  the  Constitution  and  would  be 
the  final  judgment  in  such  matters. 
Another  of  the  Senate  joint  resolutions 
would  provide  a  new  method  for  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  so  that  the  States 
may  initiate  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  without  being  required  to 
rely  upon  Congress  to  take  any  action. 
Another  of  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  would  reenforce  the  orig- 
inal meaning  of  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  establishment  of  a  religion  clause. 
The  next  constitutional  amendment 
which  I  propose  would  require  a  balanced 
budget,  except  in  case  of  war  or  other 
grave  national  emergency.  In  the  latter 
case  the  Congress  may  suspend  the  re- 
quirement for  that  fiscal  year  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  President. 

I  am  offering  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
selecting  a  new  Vice  President  when  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  that  oflBce.  Under 
this  proposal,  the  electoral  college  would 
meet  at  a  specified  time  after  a  vacancy 
occurs  and  elect  a  new  Vice  President. 
The  proposed  amendment  provides  a 
method  for  filling  any  vacancies  which 
may  occur  among  the  electors. 

Another  Senate  joint  resolution  ex- 
presses the  indomitable  will  of  the 
American  people  and  purpose  of  their 
Government  to  achieve  total  victory  over 
the  forces  of  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment. This  entails  maintaining  a  sub- 
stantial military  superiority  over  the 
forces  of  communism  in  order  to  deter 
armed  aggression,  while  at  the  same  time 
demonstrating  the  resolve  to  successfully 
combat  their  advances  by  other  methfcds, 
such  as  psychological  and  econjftic 
warfare. 

The  Senate  resolution  which  I  a 
troducing  proposes  an  amendmeri 
rule  XVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  o 
Senate  and  would  require  the  appro 
the  Appropriations  Committee  f 
proposal  authorizing  "backdooi^spend- 
Ing.  Any  bill,  amendment  tp/a  bill,  or 
joint  resolution  which  autht^izes  either 
expenditures  from  debt  receipts  or  the 
creation  of  obligations  by  contract  in  ad- 
vance of  appropriations  would  have  to 
be  referred  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  approval. 


In  addition  to  these  proposals,  the  13 
bills  I  am  introducing  are  as  follows: 

First.  To  withdraw  from  the  Federal 
courts  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  decide 
cases  concerning  the  apportionment  of 
State  legislatures. 

Second.  To  provide  for  a  jury  trial 
in  all  criminal  contempt  cases  in  the 
Federal  courts,  at  the  option  of  the  ac- 
cused. 

Third.  To  change  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  Federal  circuit  courts  in  ap- 
peals from  executive  agency  orders  and 
to  empower  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  hear  and  decide  unfair 
labor  practice  cases. 

Fourth.  To  clarify  and  safeguard  the 
right  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  a  Fed- 
eral agency  or  department  to  testify  be- 
fore a  duly  constituted  and  empowered 
congressional  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee without  being  subjected  to  reprisals. 

Fifth.  To  provide  for  a  20-percent 
credit  against  individual  income  tax  for 
certain  educational  expenses  incurred  at 
an  institution  of  higher  education. 

Sixth.  To  equalize  the  treatment  of  Re- 
serves and  Regulars  of  the  armed  services 
in  the  payment  of  per  diem. 

Seventh.  To  change  the  method  of 
computing  retired  pay  of  certain  enlist- 
ed members  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps. 

Eighth.  To  permit  a  taxpayer  carrying 
on  a  trade  or  business  in  the  conduct  of 
which  10  or  less  persons  are  engaged  to 
elect  to  take  a  standard  deduction,  in  lieu 
of  itemized  deductions  for  expenses  at- 
tributable to  such  trade  or  business. 

Ninth.  To  repeal  the  Federal  excise 
taxes  on  alcohol  and  tobacco  in  order  to 
provide  an  additional  field  of  revenue  for 
the  States. 

Tenth,  To  remove  the  limitations  on 
the  deductibility  of  medical  expenses  for 
the  care  of  dependents  who  have  attained 
the  age  of  65. 

Eleventh.  To  increase  to  $1,800  the 
annual  amount  individuals  are  permitted 
to  earn  without  sufifering  deductions  from 
the  benefits  payable  to  them  under  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Twelfth.  To  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
visions which  reduce  the  annuities  of  the 
spouses  of  retired  employees  by  the 
amount  of  certain  monthly  benefits  pay- 
able under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

Thirteenth.  To  provide  a  "habitual 
criminal"  act  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia similar  to  that  which  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  many  of  the  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
several  measures  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bills,  joint  resolutions,  and  reso- 
lution, submitted  by  Mr.  Thurmond, 
were  received  and  referred  as  indicated: 

To  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

S.  534.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  withdraw  from  courts  of  the 
United  States  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
State  legislative  apportionment  proceedings; 

S.  535.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  jury  trial  in 
all  cases  of  criminal  contempt  In  the  U.S. 
courts: 

S.  536.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  courts  of  appeals  of  the 
United  States  to  review  orders  of  administra- 


tive officers  and  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  537.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950. 

To  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

S.  538.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  20-percent 
credit  against  the  individual  income  tax  for 
certain  educational  expenses  incurred  at  an 
Institution  of  higher  education. 

To  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

S.  539.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  treatment  of 
Reserves  and  Regulars  in  the  payment  of 
per  diem;  and 

S.  540.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  change  the  method  of  com- 
puting retired  pay  of  certain  enlisted  mem- 
bers of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or 
Marine  Corps. 

To  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

S.  541.  A  bill  to  permit  a  taxpayer  carry- 
ing on  a  trade  or  business  in  the  conduct 
of  which  10  or  less  persons  are  engaged  to 
elect  to  take  a  standard  deduction,  in  lieu  of 
itemized  deductions,  for  expenses  attributa- 
ble to  such  trade  or  business; 

S.  542.  A  bill  to  repe.il  the  Federal  excise 
taxes  on  alcohol  and  tobacco; 

S.  543.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  remove  the  limita- 
tions on  the  deductibility  of  medical  expen- 
ses for  the  care  of  dependents  who  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  65;  and 

S.  544.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  increase  to  $1,800  the 
annual  amount  Individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deductions  from  the 
Insurance  benefits  payable  to  them  under 
such  title. 

To  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare: 

S.  545.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
visions which  reduce  the  annuities  of  the 
spouses  of  retired  employees  by  the  amoimt 
of  certain  monthly  benefits  payable  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

To  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: 

S.  546.  A  bill  to  provide  Increased  punish- 
ment for  a  person  convicted  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  a  fourth  or  subsequent  fel- 
ony. 

To  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

S.J.  Res.  21.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
court  of  the  Union; 

S.J.  Res.  22.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relating  to  the  process  of  amend- 
ing the  Constitution: 

S.J.  Res.  23.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relating  to  religion  In  the  United 
States; 

S.J.  Res.  24.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relative  to  the  balancing  of  the 
budget;  and 

S.J.  Res.  25.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  the  succession  of  the  Vice  President  to 
the  office  of  President,  and  for  the  selection 
of  a  new  Vice  President  whenever  there  is  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  Vice  President. 

To  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.J.  Res.  26.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
declaration  of  will  of  the  American  people 
and  purpose  of  their  Government  to  achieve 
complete  victory  over  the  forces  of  the  world 
Communist  movement. 

S.  Res.  31.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XVI 
relative  to  amendments  to  appropriation 
bills:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, as  follows: 

S.  Res.  31 
Resolved,  That  rule  XVI  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
ing out  the  heading  thereto  and  inserting  In 
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lieu  thereof  "amendments  to  appropriation 

BILLS  AND  AMENDMENTS  CREATING  A  CHARGE  ON 

THE  TREASURY",  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"8  No  amendment  to  a  bill  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion shall  be  received  or  considered  if  it  au- 
thorizes (A)  expenditures  from  debt  receipts, 
or  the  creation  of  obligations  by  contract  in 
advance  of  appropriations,  and  (B)  is  not 
moved  by  direction  of  a  standing  committee 

°'Sc.  2'subsection  (b)  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  con- 
sist of  twenty-seven  Senators,  to  which  com- 
mittee shall  be  referred — 

"(1)  All  proposed  legislation,  messages, 
netitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters  re- 
Sing  to  the  appropriation  of  the  revenue 
for  the  support  of  the  Government:  and 

"(2)  All  proposed  legislation  (other  than 
legislation  within  the  purview  of  P"f -^^raph 
(1)  above,  or  relating  to  claims  against  the 
united  States)  authorizing  expenditures 
from  debt  receipts,  or  the  creation  of  obliga- 
tions by  contract  in  advance  of  appropria- 
tions: except  that  any  proposed  egislation 
cnrrving  such  authority  which  relates  to  a 
substantive  matter  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
any  other  standing  committee  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  referred  first  to  such  committee. 


CIGARETTE  ADVERTISING  AND 
LABELING  ACT 

Mrs  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President  1 
year  ago  this  week  the  Surgeon  Generals 
Committee  on  Smoking  and  Health 
issued  its  report.  The  committee  found 
cigarette  smoking  contributed  substan- 
tially to  mortality  from  certain  specific 
diseases  and  to  the  overall  death  rate; 
that  it  was  causally  related  to  lung  can- 
cer in  men,  and  that  the  data  for  women 
pointed  in  the  same  direction;  and  that 
i^  was  the  most  important  cause  oi 
chronic  bronchitis  and  bronchitis  deaths 
in  the  United  States.  In  short,  the  re- 
port said: 

Cigarette  smoking  is  a  health  hazard  of 
sufficient  importance  in  the  United  States  to 
warrant  appropriate  remedial  action. 

What  remedial  action  has  in  fact  taken 
place  in  the  inteiwening  12  months? 
The  Public  Health  Service  requested  $1.9 
million  to  finance  a  national  clearing- 
hou.se  for  information  on  smoking  and 
health.  -  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  tobacco 
State  representatives,  even  this  modest 
request  for  funds  to  educate  children  to 
the  potential  dangers  of  smoking  was 
denied.  ,  „     , 

In  June  of  last  year  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  after  extensive  public  hear- 
ings   issued  rules  requiring  appropriate 
health    hazard    warnings   on   cigarette 
packages  and  in  cigarette   advertising. 
It  is  obvious  that  until  such  warnings  are 
required,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  con- 
vince the  great  majority  of  smokers  that 
the  Government  takes  the  report  seri- 
ously.    Yet,  in  August  the  FTC  was  pres- 
sured by  the  Hou.se  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  to  postpone 
for   6   months  the  enforcement  of  its 
rulings. 

Legislation  which  would  strengthen 
the  FTC's  proposed  rules  was  intro- 
duced last  year  by  me,  and  others:  those 
measures  called  for  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  regulation  of  the  labeling 
and  advertising  practices  and  for  mas- 
sive educational  campaigns.    But  t^ose 


measures  were  interred  without  ceremony 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

Thus,  1  year  from  the  delivery  of  the 
Surgeon  General's  unequivocal  verdict 
against  the  cigarette.  Congress  has  not 
provided  funds  for  smoking  education, 
or  regulations  to  warn  the  smoker  or  po- 
tential smoker,  of  the  hazards  of  smok- 
ing, or  laws  to  inhibit  cigarette  advertis- 
ing campaigns— nothing,  in  short,  but  a 
directive  to  the  FTC  to  undo  the  steps 
which  it  had  forcefully  taken  to  fulfill 
its  mandate  to  protect  the  consuming 
public.  ^.     ., 

What  must  be  done?  Last  month,  the 
President's  Commission  on  Heart  Dis- 
ease, Cancer,  and  Stroke  strongly  en- 
dorsed the  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  Surgeon  General's  Advis- 
ory Committee  on  Smoking  and  Health, 
and  urged  the  appropriation  of  $10  mil- 
lion to  the  Public  Health  Service  "for  a 
comprehensive  national  program  of  edu- 
cational public  information  regarding 
the  hazards  of  cigarette  smoking."  Such 
an  appropriation  is  starkly  minimal.  But 
it  will  be  a  begirming. 

Furthermore,  the  effort  by  the  tobac- 
co industry  and  its  congressional  friends 
to  tie  the  hands  of  the  FTC  in  pursuing 
its  duty  to  require  warnings  on  packages 
and  the  advertising  must  be  thwarted. 

Congress  must  not  be  permitted  to 
enact  legislation  so  mild  as  to  be  mean- 
ingless.   It  will  not  do  to  require  each 
cigarette  package  to  carry  a  label  which 
says,  "Cigarette  smoking  is  definitely  not 
a  cure  for  cancer."   The  legislation  Con- 
gress enacts  must  be  meaningful  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  severity  of  the  problem. 
It  must  attack  not  only  the  labeling  of 
cigarette  packages,  but  the  advertising, 
as  well;   and  it  must  strengthen,  not 
erode,  the  power  of  the  FTC  to  protect 
the  consumer. 

To  this  end.  I  reintroduce  today  the 
Cigarette  Advertising  and  Labeling  Act. 
In  addition  to  granting  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  the  power  and  duty 
to  regulate  the  advertising  and  labeling 
of  cigarettes,  the  act  declares  that  Con- 
gress accepts  the  verdict  of  the  Surgeon 
General's  report  that  cigarette  smoking 
is  a  critical  health  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  act  be  printed  in  the  Record,  along 
with  the  addresses  by  Surgeon  General 
Terry  and  Mr.  Emerson  Foote  to  a  press 
conference  on  the  occasion  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Interagency  Council 
on  Smoking  and  Health  on  January  11, 
1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and    address    will    be    printed    in   the 

The  isill  <S.  547)  to  confer  upon  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  the  power 
and  duty  to  regulate  the  advertising  and 
labeling  of  cigarettes.  Introduced  by  Mrs. 
NEUBERGER,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


FINDINGS    OP   FACT 


SHORT   TITLE 

SECTION  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Cigarette  Advertising  aJid  Labeling  Act". 


Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  unrestricted  promotion  and 
advertising  of  cigarettes  in  interstate  com- 
merce, in  the  light  of  the  conclusive  evidence 
that  cigarette  smoking  Is  injurious  to  health, 
constitutes  a  grave  threat  to  the  public 
welfare. 

DECLARATION    OF   POLICY 

Sec.  3.  It  is  therefore  the  policy  of  the 
Congress,  and  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(a)  to  require  that  cigarette  packages  con- 
tain a  warning  that  habitual  smoking  of 
cigarettes  is  injurious  to  health, 

(ta)  to  require  that  each  cigarette  package 
disclose  the  average  yields  of  incriminated 
agents  (as  defined  In  section  4(f ) )  from  the 
cigarettes  contained  therein,  and 

(c)  to  eliminate  cigarette  advertising  that 
tends  to  make  cigarette  smoking  attractive 
to  children. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sbc.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  '-cigarette"  means  any  roll 
of  tobacco,  wrapped  in  paper  or  any  sub- 
stance other  than  tobacco. 

(b)  The  term  •'Commission"  means  the 
Federal  Trade  Conxmission. 

(c)  The  term  "Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act"  means  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
create  a  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  define 
its  powers  and  duties,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  September  26,  1914,  as 
amended. 

(d)  The  term  "commerce"  means  com- 
merce between  any  State,  territory,  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  any  place  outside  thereof; 
or  between  points  within  the  same  State, 
territory,  or  possession,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  but  through  any  place  outside 
thereof;  or  within  any  territory  or  possession 
or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(e)  The  term  "United  States"  means  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 

(f )  The  term  "incriminated  agent"  means 
any  substance  found  In  cigarette  smoke 
which,  as  determined  by  the  Commission, 
tends  to  contribute  to  the  medical  hazards 
of  smoking. 

FALSE  ADVERTISING  AND  LABELING  OF  CIGARETTES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  shall  estab- 
lish such  standards  and  requirements  for 
the  labeling  and  advertising  of  cigarettes 
which  are  in  commerce  as  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  public  health. 

(b)  Such  standards  and  requirements  for 
the  labeling  of  cigarettes  shall  include  the 
requirement  that  each  package  or  container 
In  which  cigarettes  in  commerce  are  offered 
for  sale  to  consumers  bear  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct label  which — 

(1)  contains  the  following  words:  "Cau- 
tion—Habitual Smoking  Is  Injurious  to 
Health";  and 

(2)  sets  forth  the  average  yield,  or  other 
Index,  of  each  Incriminated  agent  to  be  found 
in  the  smoke  of  the  cigarettes  contained  In 
such  package  or  container. 

(c)  Such  standards  and  requirements  with 
respect  to  the  advertising  of  cigarettes 
shall— 

(1)  provide  that  each  cigarette  advertise- 
ment contain  the  following  warning:  "Cau- 
tion—Habitual Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Injuri- 
ous to  Health";  and 

(2)  provide  for  the  elimination  of  all  ad- 
vertising matter  which  tends  to  make  ciga- 
rette smoking  attractive  to  children. 

(d)  Any  cigarette  package  or  container  or 
any  advertisement  of  cigarettes  which  fails 
to  comply  with  the  standards  and  require- 
ments established  by  the  Commission  under 
the  preceding  subsections  of  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  false  advertisement  of 
drugs  for  the  purposes  of  sections  12,  13,  14. 
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and  15  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  (38  Stat.  719;  15  U.S.C.  52,  53.  54.  and 
55),  as  amended,  and  the  Commission  shall 
have  the  duty  and  authority  to  proceed  with 
respect  to  any  such  false  advertisement  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  with  respect  to  other  false  advertisements 
of  drugs  which  are  unlawful  under  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act. 

The     address     presented     by     Mrs. 
Neuberger  is  as  follows: 
Address   Presented   .^t  the   Conference  of 

THE     NaTION.\L     INTER.^CENCY     COUNCIL     ON 

Smoking  and  Health,  by  Luther  L.  Terry, 
M.D.,    Surgeon    General,    Public    Health 
Service.  US.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation. AND  Welfare 
A  few  weeks  ago  at  our  annual  Christmas 

party  a  group  of  our  people  presented  their 

annual  good-natured  spoof  of  some  of  the 

year's  activities. 

One  of  their  verses,  sung  to  the  tune  of 

•'On  Top  of  Old  Smoky,"  went  as  follows: 

"On  Top  of  Old  Smoking 
A  year  has  gone  by 
But  the  smoke  we're  deploring 
Still  gets  in  our  eye." 

I  am  happy  to  say,  at  this  anniversary 
meeting,  that  while  we  still  can — and  do — 
deplore  the  amount  of  cigarette  smoking  still 
going  on,  measurable  and  encouraging  prog- 
ress has  been  made  during  the  year.  In  a 
few  moments,  I  shall  present  some  statistical 
evidence  on  this  progress. 

What  is  equally  heartening  to  me,  how- 
ever, is  the  national  concern  which  has  been 
expressed  about  the  problem  and  the  na- 
tional action  which  has  been  generated.  To 
my  mind,  the  formation  of  the  National 
Interagency  Council  on  Smoking  and  Health 
^^resents  the  finest  example  of  this  concern. 

All  of  us  know  that  we  are  faced  with  a 
long.  slow,  and — to  a  considerable  extent — 
upliill  campaign.  The  fact  that  so  many 
organizations  represented  here  today  are 
pooling  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  a  single 
goal  Is  our  best  guarantee  of  eventual 
success. 

We  are  moving  forward.  And  we  are  mov- 
ing forward  in  a  united  and  purposeful  way. 

When  the  announcement  of  the  advisory 
committee's  report  was  made  1  year  ago  to- 
day, there  were  many  questions  raised  by  the 
press  and  by  others.  Some  of  them  were 
unanswerable  then;  some  are  still  unanswer- 
able. On  the  others  we  are  making  definite 
progress. 

The  principal  and  obvious  question  was: 
Would  a  substantial  number  of  people  stop 
smoking? 

Today  we  can  ask  the  same  question. 
Many  indexes  suggest  that,  after  a  pro- 
nounced downward  dip  during  the  spring 
months,  cigarette  smoking  is  once  more  on 
the  increase.  Among  these  indexes  are 
warehouse  shipments  and  the  figures  on  tax 
returns. 

While  these  figures  certainly  have  some 
significance — and  I  would  not  pretend  that 
they  are  not  disquieting — they  do  not  tell 
the  whole  story. 

We  have  very  recently  completed  some 
studies  which  show  a  different  result.  Let 
me  place  them  in  historical  perspective. 

In  1955.  a  survey  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  at  the  request  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  foiind  that  59  percent  of 
adult  men  and  31  percent  of  adult  women 
were  cigarette  smokers. 

In  1962.  a  survey  undertaken  by  the 
American  Cancer  Society  found  that  the  pro- 
portion of  male  smokers  had  remained  the 
same  and  that  the  proportion  of  female 
smokers  had  increased  by  5  percentage 
points. 

In  July  of  last  year,  the  Public  Health 
Service's  National  Center  for  Health  Statis- 
tics began  including  questions  on  smoking 
habits  in  its  surveys. 


A  preliminary  analysis  of  the  Center's  fig- 
ures for  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September  indicates  that  the  proportion  of 
adult  cigarette  smokers  has  actually  declined. 

Last  fall  the  Service  undertook  a  survey  to 
gain  more  accurate  data  in  depth  on  the 
smoking  habits,  knowledge,  and  attitudes  of 
the  general  population.  More  than  300  items 
of  inform.ation  were  sought  from  a  random 
nationwide  sample  of  3,500  households.  This 
survey  also  showed  a  drop  in  the  proportion 
of  adult  cigarette  smokers,  estimated  as 
follows : 

Instead  of  the  59  percent  of  1955  and  1962, 
there  are  now  only  about  52  percent  male 
cigarette  smokers  in  our  population. 

A  decline  of  7  percentage  points  does  not 
appear  to  be  much — and  It  is  certainly  less 
than  we  would  wish.  But  if  these  figures 
stand  up  under  final  analysis  it  means  that: 

Nearly  one  out  of  four  adult  men  has  given 
up  cigarettes. 

There  are  now  nearly  as  many  men  who 
are  noncigarette  smokers  as  there  are 
smokers. 

Smoking  among  women,  according  to  our 
surveys,  has  also  turned  downward.  Al- 
though the  decline  is  small — only  2  to  3  per- 
centage points — this  is  the  first  time  on 
record  in  which  the  trend  has  been  down- 
ward. 

If  we  consider  both  men  and  women,  it 
would  appear  that  there  are  as  many  adults 
today  who  have  never  been  cigarette  smokers 
as  there  are  smokers. 

If  smoking  habits  had  continued  at  the 
level  of  3  years  ago,  there  would  be  about 
3 '2  million  more  smokers  than  there  actually 
are  today. 

I  would  repeat  that  we  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  progress  that  has  been  made.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  am  convinced  that  our  findings 
of  a  year  ago,  widely  publicized  and  followed 
up  throughout  the  year  by  an  alert  and  re- 
sponsible press,  have  had  a  discernible  and 
encouraging  effect  on  the  smoking  problem. 

That  public  awareness  of  the  hazards  In- 
volved is  widespread  Is  evident  in  other  ways. 

In  the  area  of  beliefs  and  attitudes  the 
data  are  both  stimulating  and  encouraging. 
For  this  reason.  I  want  to  share  the  first  re- 
sults with  you.  well  In  advance  of  their  pub- 
lication. The  figures,  I  am  told,  are  prelim- 
inary but  reasonably  firm. 

Many  of  the  questions  asked  involved  the 
subject's  knowledge  or  beliefs  about  the  re- 
lation of  smoking  to  specific  diseases.  For 
example,  people  were  asked:  Is  there  any- 
thing a  person  might  do  that  could  cause 
lung  cancer? 

Sixty-nine  percent  spontaneously  men- 
tioned smoking  cigarettes. 

It  Is,  of  course,  of  great  Importance  that 
smokers  themselves  become  concerned  about 
the  habit.  A  large  majority  of  the  cigarette 
smokers  surveyed  indicated  that  they  be- 
lieved smoking  to  be  harmful. 

A  number  of  questions  sought  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  remedial  action.  Presented 
with  the  statement:  "Cigarette  smoking  Is 
enough  of  a  health  hazard  for  something 
to  be  done  about  It."  7  out  of  10  agreed  and 
only  1  out  of  6  disagreed. 

Nine  out  of  ten  said  they  were  in  favor  of 
more  public  education  on  the  health  hazards 
of  cigarette  smoking,  for  both  adults  and 
children. 

Four  out  of  five  people  said  they  were  op- 
posed to  the  practice  of  featuring  athletes 
and  celebrities  in  cigarette  advertising. 

By  a  ratio  of  about  2  to  1,  those  polled 
favored  a  compulsory  warning  on  cigarette 
package  labels   and  in   advertising. 

Eight  out  of  ten — including  7  out  of  10 
smokers — also  said  they  believed  that  a 
statement  on  tar  and  nicotine  content  should 
be  required  on  each  package. 

The  Public  Health  Service  during  this  year 
has  Interested  Itself  also  In  the  behavior  and 
attitudes  toward  smoking  of  students  in  the 


heatlh  professions.  A  study  conducted 
among  more  than  10,000  senior  medical,  den- 
tal, and  osteopathic  students  is  yielding 
Interesting  results. 

Compared  to  the  general  male  population 
of  comparable  age,  senior  medical  students, 
for  example,  show  far  less  tendency  to  take 
up  cigarettes — 55  percent  as  against  83  per- 
cent. And  among  medical  students  who  take 
up  the  habit,  there  is  far  greater  tendency 
to  quit — 44  percent  as  against  18  percent  in 
a  given  time  period. 

This  suggests  that  In  groups  which  hold 
health  important,  have  the  facts,  and  under- 
stand the  health  Implications  of  the  facts, 
the  cigarette  habit  Is  reversible.  Because 
the  medical  profession  is  frequently  able  to 
set  an  example  in  personal  health  that  the 
general  population  tends  to  follow,  this  find- 
ing among  medical  students  is  a  hopeful 
augury  for  the  future. 

The  experience  of  a  year.  In  brief,  demon- 
strates that  a  deeply  ingrained  personal  habit 
can  be  changed  where  the  facts  are  made 
widely  known.  I  might  add  that,  so  far, 
most  of  this  has  been  accomplished  through 
the  mass  communications  media.  I  doubt 
that  any  health  message  has  ever  reached 
so  many  in  so  short  a  time. 

What  have  been  some  of  our  Service  efforts 
during  this  past  year? 

You  will  perhaps  be  Interested,  first  of  all. 
In  the  distribution  of  the  report  itself. 

Altogether  during  the  first  year.  Including 
sales  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
more  than  350.000  copies  of  the  full  report 
on  smoking  and  health  have  been  dis- 
tributed. For  a  scientific  publication,  this 
is  quite  substantial.  Equally  gratifying  have 
been  the  number  and  distribution  of  sum- 
maries and  special-audience  publications  in- 
spired by  the  report.  The  Service  has  worked 
closely  wtih  many  Government  agencies  and 
voluntary  organizations  to  make  these 
"grandchild"  publications  both  appealing 
and  acctu-ate.  "'ive  separate  health  informa- 
tion pamphlets  on  various  aspects  of  the 
report,  for  example,  were  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed by  various  units  of  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

As  one  means  of  promoting  distribution 
as  well  as  assisting  health  agencies  and  edu- 
cation groups,  we  have  distributed  about 
6,000  information  kits  of  sample  publications 
on  smoking  and  health. 

We  are  involved  as  well  in  some  15  be- 
havorlal  studies  to  get  at  the  psychosocial 
dynamics  of  smoking:  why  some  people  start 
smoking  and  others  don't,  why  some  can  stop 
and  others  have  difficulty.  These  include 
studies  of  adult  and  youth  educational  pro- 
grams, withdrawal  clinics,  the  roles  of  physi- 
cians and  other  professional  health  workers 
and  the  value  of  group  treatment. 

One  of  the  most  immediate  and  far-reach- 
ing byproducts  of  the  smoking  and  health 
report  has  been  the  impetus  it  has  given  to 
research  on  the  components  of  smoke  and 
their  physiological  effects.  Not  only  has  the 
report  stimulated  more  research,  but  the  field 
has  attracted  competent  investigators  who 
previously  had  been  giving  priority  to  other 
problems. 

In  addition  to  expanded  work  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  new  research  Is 
being  sponsored  by  universities  and  founda- 
tions, and,  as  you  know,  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  with  financial  help  from 
the  tobacco  industry  Itself. 

Additional  data  from  three  long-range 
studies — of  U.S.  war  veterans,  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  and  the  study  of  the  British 
physicians — continue  to  reinforce  the  earlier 
findings  evaluated  in  the  smoking  and  health 
report.  All  three  strengthen  the  evidence 
that  people  who  stop  smoking  are  greatly 
benefited,  even  If  they  have  smoked  for  many 
years. 

The  wealth  of  research  information  ac- 
cumulated for  the  advisory  committee  is  be- 
ing kept  up  to  date  through  the  use  of  the 
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Medlars  computer  system  at  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine.  Plans  are  being  de- 
veloped for  a  continuing  review  and  analysis 
of  the  worldwide  literature  on  this  subject. 
Most  of  the  activities  I  have  mentioned 
today  are  Joint  programs  with  State  and  lo- 
cal health  agencies,  education  institutions, 
and  others  I  have  omitted  a  great  many 
which,  in  the  absence  of  financial  support, 
we  have  been  able  to  assist  only  by  consult- 
ation and  technical  advice. 

One  of  the  principal  ways  by  which  we 
keep  informed  is  through  the  National  In- 
teragency Council,  which  has  brought  us  to- 
gether here  today.  The  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Is  delighted  with  the  rapid  progress  being 
made  by  the  Council. 

We  particularly  wajit  to  welcome  our  dis- 
tinguished new  chairman,  Mr.  Emerson  Foote, 
whose  enlightened  example  will  serve  the 
Council's  cause  as  it  has  recently  served  the 
President's  Commission  on  Heart  Disease, 
Cancer,  and  Stroke. 

The  report  of  that  Commission,  as  most  of 
you  know,  included  a  strong  endorsement  of 
the  Report  on  Smoking  and  Health  and 
recommended  an  expenditure  of  $10  million 
j^ver  a  3-year  period. 

*  Our  request  for  a  supplemental  appropri- 
ation of  $1.9  million  last  summer  was  de- 
ferred by  the  Congress.  We  received  en- 
couragement from  a  number  of  Members  of 
the  Congress  to  renew  the  request  this  year. 
This  we  hope  to  do  in  the  weeks  ahead.  If 
we  are  to  put  the  National  Clearinghouse  on 
Smoking  and  Health  -nto  full  operation  it  is 
clear  that  funds  will  be  needed. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  did  appropriate  $1.5 
million  to  study  the  health-related  problems 
of  tobacco.  This  appropriation,  which  was 
made  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
been  highly  useful.  The  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture Is  working  very  closely  with  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  in  developing  suitable 
research  Into  the  properties  of  tobacco  smoke 
and  leaf  constituents  and  their  biologic  ef- 
fects. 

In  summary,  where  do  we  stand  today,  1 
year  after  the  report? 

First  of  all,  despite  the  charge  that  noth- 
ing has  really  happened,  and  that  the  smok- 
ing habits  of  the  Nation  are  right  back  where 
they  were,  many  changes  have  already  taken 
place. 

Adult  cigarette  smokers  are  showing  a  clear 
trend  away  from  the  habit.  At  least  18 
million  Americans  are  now  ex-cigarette  smok- 
ers— and  they  have  been  off  long  enough 
for  most  of  them  to  stay  off. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the  increase 
in  population,  the  drop  in  total  cigarette 
consumption  this  past  year  Is  substantial. 
If.  in  fact,  "nothing  had  happened,"  cigar- 
ette consumption  would  now  be  much  higher 
than  it  was  a  year  ago — and  It  isn't. 

Much  more  Important  have  been  the 
changes  taking  place  below  the  surface — 
at  the  levels  of  attitude  and  belief,  which  are 
often  the  precursors  of  change  in  be- 
havior. 

Many  smokers  have  become  uneasy  about 
the  relationship  of  cigarettes  to  Illness.  Mil- 
lions of  adult  cigarette  smokers  are  ready 
to  be  fully  convinced  that  the  time  has  come 
to  change  their  smoking  habits.  And,  there- 
fore, the  opportunity  to  convince  them  in 
1965  and  the  years  ahead  is  great. 

In  view  of  the  massive  opportunity  for 
positive  action,  the  time  is  surely  ripe  to 
launch  a  truly  national  effort  that  will  con- 
vince people  of  the  dangers  of  cigarette 
smoking. 

If  we  exert  such  an  effort,  I  am  convinced 
that  many  millions  of  smokers,  now  on  the 
fence,  will  decide  in  favor  of  their  own 
health  and  well-being. 

The  facts  and  figures  and  surveys  I  have 
cited  are  encouraging.  They  offer  real  hope 
for  the  future.  But,  as  Winston  Chtirchlll 
phrased  it,  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  beginning. 


Unless  we  continue  to  exert  ourselves  In 
the  struggle  that  lies  ahead,  we  can  lose  what 
ground  has  been  gained.  In  the  face  of  the 
threat  to  health  which  cigarette  smoking 
presents,  our  gains  have  been  more,  perhaps, 
than  we  might  have  expected  but  they  are 
less  than  we  might  have  hoped  for,  ITie  real 
job  lies  before  us. 

For  our  part,  I  promise  that  in  the  months 
ahead  the  Public  Health  Service  will  do  all 
It  can  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  cigarette 
smoking,  in  the  clear  and  established  inter- 
ests of  the  Nation's  health. 


Statement   by   Emerson   Foote,    Chairman, 
National  Interagency  Council  on  Smok- 
ing AND  Health,  January  11,  1965 
The     National     Interagency     Council     on 
Smoking    and    Health    is    meeting    here    in 
Washington  for  2  days  to  add  impetus  and 
planniiig  to  a  movement  already  well  under- 
way in  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 

This  movement  happens  to  be  the  greatest 
llfesavlng  and  health  improvement  venture 
of  our  time.  I  refer  to  the  national  move- 
ment, made  up  of  many  local  movements,  to 
reduce  the  consumption  of  cigarettes. 

For  cigarettes  kill  people.  And  they  kill 
people  In  very  large  numbers. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  knows  this. 
The  American  Cancer  Society  knows  this. 
The  American  Heart  Association  knows  this. 
The  American  Public  Health  Association 
knows  this.  The  National  Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation knows  this.  The  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  knows  this.  Physicians  all  ever 
the  world  know  this. 

Just  how  many  people  do  cigarettes  kill? 
Even  the  most  expensive  computer  couldn't 
tell  you  exactly. 

Estimates  made  by  scientists,  who  have 
spent  years  studying  the  problem,  vary  de- 
pending upon  the  way  that  the  data  are 
interpreted.  But  it  may  be  said  with  sure- 
ness  that  cigarette  smoking  is  today  respon- 
sible for  at  least  125.000  deaths  each  year  in 
the  United  States.  Cigarette  smoking  may  be 
responsible  for  as  many  as  300,000  deaths  per 
year  In  this  country. 

Either  figure  represents  a  national  ca- 
tastrophe. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  hazards  in  life 
but  In  peacetime  there  is  nothing  else  like 
this  hazard — not  automobiles  or  anything 
else  anyone  can  think  of. 

Now  of  course  the  death  toll  due  to  ciga- 
rette smoking  is  by  no  means  the  only  harm 
that  cigarettes  do.  The  amount  of  Ulness 
and  suffering  short  of  death,  caused  by 
cigarette  smoking,  is  truly  of  staggering  pro- 
portions. It  may  be  said  that  the  emerging 
medical  view  Is  not  that  cigarette  smoking 
seriously  damages  the  health  of  some  people 
who  practice  it,  but  that  cigarette  smoking 
damages  the  health  of  most  people  who  con- 
tinue to  smoke.  All  this  is  why  the  17  or- 
ganizations which  make  up  the  National 
Interagency  Council  have  before  them  such  a 
great  opportunity  to  help  save  lives  and  to 
help  improve  health. 

It  Is  most  encouraging,  as  Dr.  Terry  pointed 
out  this  morning,  that  there  has  already  been 
some  reduction  in  cigarette  smoking  and  we 
may  expect  more  results  from  the  many  well 
organized  education  programs  now  being  car- 
ried on  in  this  country  by  thousands  of  dedi- 
cated people — such  as  the  programs  referred 
to  by  Dr.  Merrill. 

But  we  believe  that  most  decisive  progress 
toward  reducing  cigarette  consumption  can- 
not be  made  while  cigarette  advertising  is 
allowed  to  fiourish  unchecked. 

Cigarette  advertising  is  now  running  at  the 
rate  of  over  $200  million  a  year.  The  con- 
tinued existence  of  this  volume  of  advertis- 
ing offsets,  or  one  might  say  engulfs,  counter- 
educational  efforts.  Nobody  In  the  Inter- 
agency Council  believes  that  the  sale  of 
cigarettes  should  be  prohibited,  but  we  do 
have    grave    doubts    about    permitting    the 


promotion  of   cigarette  sales — to   people  of 
any  age. 

We  believe  it  is  not  morally  Justifiable  to 
encourage  people  to  kill  themselves. 

Nevertheless  the  members  of  the  Council 
would  not  favor  a  law  prohibiting  cigarette 
advertising.  We  do  feel,  however,  that  leg- 
islation may  well  be  needed  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  cigarette  advertising — by  re- 
quiring a  warning  message  In  all  advertise- 
ments and  promotional  materials.  How- 
ever, there  may  be  another  way — even, though 
it  may  sound  rather  outlandish  cto  first 
hearing.  That  would  be  for  the  tobacco 
companies  to  voluntarily  suspend  cigarette 
advertising.  This  would  be  more  in  the 
American  tradition  than  any  sort  of  law  re- 
quiring the  restriction  or  altering  of  cig- 
arette advertising. 

I  believe  that  the  tobacco  companies 
would  do  this  now,  except  for  one  thing.  I 
can  only  guess  this:  but  I  do  not  think  the 
people  who  run  the  tobacco  companies  even 
yet  believe  the  evidence  about  cigarettes.  I 
think  that  If  they  felt  as  we  do  In  the  Coun- 
cil they  would  not  wish  to  advertise  cig- 
arettes. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  tobacco  com- 
panies of  this  country  and  for  the  contri- 
bution they  have  made  to  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation  for  300  years.  I  believe 
that  these  companies  are  run  by  responsible 
men,  who  want  to  do  the  right  thing. 

From  public  statements  they  have  made, 
it  Is  evident  that  some  of  the  people  in 
charge  of  the  Nation's  tobacco  companies 
feel  that  tobacco  has  always  been  under  at- 
tack by  one  group  of  zealots  or  another  and 
that,  to  use  a  phrase:  "this  too,  shall  pass 
away."  But  the  point  is  that  when  King 
James  I  was  writing  his  "Counter-Blaste 
Against  Tobacco,"  there  were  not  any  scien- 
tific facts  on  either  side.  It  has  only  been 
within  the  past  30  years  that  science  has 
really  gone  to  work  on  the  tobacco-health 
problem;  and  the  evidence  confirming  the 
lethal  effects  of  cigarette  smoking  now 
amounts  to  a  tidal  wave — coming  from  all 
countries  of  the  world,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

I  would  simply  like  to  suggest,  most  re- 
spectfully, that  the  gentleman  in  charge  of 
our  tobacco  companies  rethink  and  recon- 
sider the  whole  matter — reexamine  the  evi- 
dence open-mindedly.  I  think  it  Is  possible 
that  such  reconsideration  might  lead  to  a 
decision  not  to  advertise  cigarettes. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  presumptuous  but  such 
a  decision  would  also  appear  to  have  this 
advantage  to  the  companies:  it  would  defi- 
nitely Improve  their  short-term  profit  posi- 
tion— during  which  time  conversion  to  other 
activities  could  be  imdertaken. 

Also,  while  we  fully  recognize  that  cig- 
arettes today  make  up  the  largest  and  most 
profitable  part  of  the  tobacco  business,  they 
are  not  all  of  it.  And  both  pipe  smoking 
and  cigar  smoking  fall  into  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent category  than  do  cigarettes. 

Recent  scientific  studres  indicate  that  in- 
haling is  probably  responsible  for  most  of 
the  health  damage  caused  by  cigarette  smok- 
ing. Not  many  people  inhale  pipe  or  cigar 
smoke. 

There  Is  no  question  that  serious  Illness 
is  caused  In  some  instances  by  both  cigar 
and  pipe  smoking,  but  every  mortality  and 
morbidity  study  shows  this  to  be  at  a  very 
much  lower  level  than  the  effect  produced 
by  cigarette  smoking. 

Speaking  personally,  I  am  not  against  to- 
bacco. I  am  against  cancer,  heart  disease, 
and  emphysema  which  are  so  closely  linked 
to  the  vise  of  tobacco,  specifically  In  the  form 
of  cigarette  smoking.  Even  so,  I  am  not 
against  the  sale  of  cigarettes;  but  only 
against  the  promotion  of  cigarettes.  There 
are  many  things  that  people  do  for  their  en- 
joyment and  pleasure  which  are  not  good  for 
them;  which,  in  some  cases,  detract  from 
their  longevity  or  cause  their  illness.  But 
unless  such  activity  affects  a  huge  proportion 
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of  those  engaging  in  them,  then  they  should 
not  become  a  matter  of  public  concern. 

Based  on  evidence  accumulated  up  to  this 
point,  I  would  say  that  cigarette  smoking  is 
the  only  form  of  the  use  of  tobacco  which 
justifies  any  kind  of  restrictive  action. 

Many  people  say  cigarette  smoking  is  like 
drinking.  But  it  is  not.  Only  some  people 
are  very  badly  affected  by  drinking  whiskey, 
or  other  alcoholic  beverages.  Recently  Rut- 
gers University,  which  has  for  years  con- 
ducted extensive  studies  of  alcoholism,  re- 
ported that  only  10  percent  of  people  who 
drink  alcoholic  beverages  suffer  any  ill  effects 
therefrom. 

If  we  thought  that  cigarette  smoking  ad- 
versely affected  the  health  of  only  10  percent 
of  those  who  smoked  cigarettes,  we  wouldn't 
be  here  this  morning. 

It  is  only  because  we  feel  certain  that  con- 
tinued cigarette  smoking  adversely  affects  the 
health  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who 
smoke  cigarettes,  and  cause  the  premature 
death  of  a  substantial  proportion,  that  we  be- 
lieve special  and  unusual  steps  should  be 
taken.  And  ihat  is  why  this  Council  was 
formed  in  the  first  place. 

We  believe  that  it  is  a  matter  of  fact,  not 
of  opinion,  that  cigarette  smoking  constitutes 
a  totally  unique  health  hazard,  fortunately 
not  matched  or  even  approached  by  any  other 
health  hazard;  and  that  it  must  be  recognized 
and  dealt  with  accordingly. 

All  members  of  this  Council  are  well  aware 
of  the  importance  to  the  Nation's  economic 
well-being  of  such  things  as  jobs,  farm  in- 
come, profits  and  taxes.  We  are  aware  that 
a  substantial  reduction  In  cigarette  con- 
stmiption — for  which  we  are  working — would 
adversely  affect  all  of  these. 

However,  under  no  conceivable  circtun- 
stances  is  the  tobacco  industry  going  to  col- 
lapse overnight.  In  the  first  place,  we  are 
taHring  about  suspension  or  restriction  of 
cigarette  promotion  only,  plus  educational 
activities  designed  to  reduce  cigarette  con- 
sumption. In  Italy  where  cigarette  advertis- 
ing was  banned  by  Government  edict,  ciga- 
rette sales  gained  at  a  smaller  rate  in  the 
first  year  following  the  ban.  In  the  2  years 
preceding  the  ban  cigarette  sales  in  Italy 
increased  6  percent  each  year.  In  the  first 
year  following  the  ban,  they  increased  only 
I'.i  percent.  This  reduction  was  not  neces- 
sarily a  direct  result  of  the  ban,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  few  clues  we  have  as  to  what  might 
happen  if  there  were  a  suspension  of  ciga- 
rette advertising  in  this  country.  One  might 
expect  the  effect  in  this  country  to  be  great- 
er— because  both  the  relative  extent  and 
relative  effectiveness  of  cigarette  advertising 
in  the  United  States  are  probably  at  a  higher 
level  than  they  were  in  Italy. 

In  any  event,  cigarette  sales  are  going  to 
decrease  slowly  and  there  should  be  consider- 
able time  for  all  those  engaged  in  the  indus- 
try to  make  readjustment. 

Outside  of  the  tobacco  industry  a  reduc- 
tion in  cigarette  consumption  would  have 
economically  negligible  effects  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  probably  promote  eco- 
nomic gain  through  increased  length  of  life 
and  a  cut  in  lost  time  due  to  illness.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  hard  to  think  that  money  not 
spent  for  cigarettes  would  all  go  into  savings. 
It  would  most  likely  be  spent  for  something 
else;  thare  are  still  many  unsatisfied  wants 
in  this  country.  Finally  on  the  economic 
side,  a  nation  which  has  just  experienced  a 
840  billion  Increase  in  gross  national  product 
cannot  conceivably  have  any  great  difBculty 
adjusting  to  a  gradual  reduction  In  one  seg- 
ment of  the  economy  which,  by  the  most  elas- 
tic computations,  account  for  a  total  amount 
of  economic  activity  under  SIO  billion.  And 
the  added  productivity  of  people  who  live 
longer  and  are  healthier  must  all  be  on  the 
economic  plus  side. 

Going  back  to  the  matter  of  cigarette  ad- 
vertising, if  the  companies  do  not  wish  to 
consider  the  matter  of  suspending  this  ad- 


vertising, then  we  believe  steps  must  be 
taken,  in  the  public  interest,  to  counteract 

the  effectiveness  of  cigarette  advertising.  We 
believe  that  this  can  be  done  by  requiring 
a  clearly  worded  warning  message  to  appear 
in  all  cigarette  advertisements  and  at  the  end 
of  all  cigarette  commercials  on  television 
and  radio. 

Senator  Neubergeu  has  already  touched  on 
this  point.  The  council  has  appointed  a  leg- 
islative committee  to  recommend  steps  which 
we  may  believe  to  be  necessary. 

I  am  optimistic  that  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore people  will  no  longer  be  encouraged  to 
smoke  cigarettes,  either  by  the  voluntary 
suspension  of  cigarette  advertising  or  by  re- 
ducing its  effectiveness  through  legislation. 

But  even  before  that  happens  much  prog- 
ress can  be  made.  What  is  now  going  on  in 
California  and  what  is  being  planned  for  the 
future  in  that  State,  as  we  have  heard  this 
morning,  holds  much  promise.  We  are  going 
to  have  a  meeting  this  afternoon  of  repre- 
sentatives from  25  of  the  29  States  where  in- 
teragency councils  have  been  set  up.  This 
will  be  a  meeting  to  exchange  information  on 
State  programs  and  to  help  plan  for  the  fu- 
ture. Most  of  these  State  activities  are,  and 
will  be,  carried  out  mainly  by  volunteers. 
These  are  people  deeply  devoted  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  other  people  shouldn't  die  and 
suffer  unnecessarily,  in  large  numbers,  when 
this  can  be  prevented.  I  know  that  they  are 
going  to  accomplish  great  things. 

When  large  numbers  of  Americans  set  out 
to  help  even  larger  numbers  of  Americans — 
through  education,  guidance,  and  encourage- 
ment— great  things  are  bound  to  happen. 

We  are  just  beginning  today  the  first  major 
meeting  of  the  National  Interagency  Council 
on  Smoking  and  Health.  We  are  a  very  new 
)rganization— only  a  few  months  old.  We  can 
tell  you  more  about  our  future  plans  and 
ofjerations  after  these  2  days  are  over. 
And  we  will  be  glad  to  furnish  any  informa- 
tion you  want. 

At  the  moment  we  are  Just  certain  of  one 
thing:  cigarette  deaths  and  cigarette  dis- 
ability are  largely  preventable.  And  we  are 
going  to  prevent  all  we  can. 


RECOMPUTATION  OF  ANNUITIES 
FOR  SURVIVORSHIP  BENEFITS 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  previous  session  of  Congress  I  spon- 
sored S.  2144,  which  provided  for  re- 
computation  of  annuities  of  retired  Fed- 
eral employees.  Congress,  in  1962, 
adopted  Public  Law  87-793,  the  Postal 
and  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1962,  which 
wisely  liberalized  survivorship  costs  for 
Federal  retirees.  Under  terms  of  this 
law,  a  Federal  employee  can  provide  sur- 
vivorship benefits  by  having  his  annuity 
reduced  by  2y2  percent  of  the  first  S3,600 
of  the  annual  annuity  and  10  percent  of 
any  amount  in  excess  of  this  sum.  The 
survivor  would  be  entitled  to  55  percent 
of  the  basic  annuity. 

This  provision  is  applicable  only  to 
those  who  have  retired  after  October  10, 
1962,  and  elected  survivorship  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  only  simple  jus- 
tice that  the  liberalized  survivorship 
provisions  should  also  apply  to  existing 
retirees  who  have  elected  a  reduction  in 
their  annuities  to  provide  survivorship 
benefits. 

A  vast  and  complicated  pattern  of  an- 
nuity reductions  takes  place  for  those 
who  retired  previously.  In  all  instances, 
the  cost  of  annuity  reductions  to  provide 
survivorship  benefits  is  vastly  higher 
than  that  given  by  law  in  1962  to  future 
retirees.  , 


According  to  information  supplied  to 
me  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Bureau  of  Retirement  and  Insurance', 
the  four  major  categories  of  retirees  who 
have  elected  survivorship  benefits,  de- 
pending on  date  of  retirement,  are: 

First.  Retired  prior  to  April  1,  1948. 
with  the  reduction  based  on  the  ages  of 
both  the  retiring  employee  and  spouse, 
and  calculated  on  an  actuarially  equiva- 
lent basis;  that  is,  the  value  of  the  joint 
and  survivor  annuity  was  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  single  life  annuity  at  retire- 
ment. The  annuity  to  the  survivor  was 
100  or  50  percent  of  the  employee's  re- 
duced annuity,  as  elected  by  him. 

Second.  Retired  in  the  period  April  1, 
1948-September  29,  1949.  The  reduction 
was  10  percent  of  the  single  life  annuity, 
plus  three-fourths  of  1  percent  for  each 
full  year  the  wife  was  under  age  60. 
The  election  was  available  to  men  only. 
The  total  reduction  could  not  exceed  25 
percent,  and  the  widow's  annuity  was  50 
percent  of  the  unreduced  annuity. 

Third.  Retired  in  the  period  Septem- 
ber 30,  1949-September  30.  1956.  Same 
as  B,  except ;  first,  the  election  was  avail- 
able to  both  men  and  women;  and,  sec- 
ond, the  flat  10-percent  reduction  was 
liberalized  to  5  percent  on  the  first  $1,500 
of  single  life  annuity,  plus  10  percent  on 
any  excess. 

Fourth.  Retired  October  1,  1956,  and 
later.  The  retiring  employee  could 
choose  any  portion  of  his  life  annuity — 
excluding  any  increase  under  the  mini- 
mum disability  provisions — as  a  base. 
The  survivor  annuity  was  50  percent  of 
this  base.  The  reduction  was  2^2  per- 
cent of  the  first  $2,400  of  the  base,  plus 
10  percent  of  any  excess. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation to  provide  a  uniform  basis  for 
figuring  survivorship  benefits  for  all  re- 
tirees who  have  elected  such  benefits. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing,  the  benefits  would 
be  identical  to  Public  Law  87-793,  for 
those  who  retired  on  October  11,  1962,  or 
after.  This  provides  a  simplified  and 
uniform  procedure  in  figuring  all  costs  of 
survivorship  benefits,  and  extends  to 
those  who  retired  prior  to  October  11, 
1962,  the  benefits  provided  by  Congress 
for  those  who  retired  after  that  date. 
Some  180,000  retirees,  plus  their  survi- 
vors, will  benefit  under  the  terms  of  this 
proposed  legislation. 

I  am  reintroducing  this  important  leg- 
islation, and  urge  again  that  it  receive 
favorable  consideration  from  the  Con- 
gress. This  bill  is  strongly  supported  by 
the  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees  and  its  150,000  members. 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  overlook  the  needs 
of  retired  Federal  employees  who  have 
devoted  a  lifetime  to  Government  service. 
Their  annuities,  in  most  cases,  are  all 
too  small.  There  is  no  reason  why  they 
all  should  not  have  the  same  benefits 
which  were  provided  by  law  in  1962  to 
those  who  retired  after  October  10,  1962. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  my  bill  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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The  bill  (S.  548)  to  amend  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  the  recomputation  of  an- 
nuities of  certain  retired  employees  who 
elected  reduced  annuities  at  the  time  of 
retirement  in  order  to  provide  survivor 
annuities  for  their  spouses,  and  for  the 
recomputation  of  survivor  annuities  for 
the  surviving  spouses  of  certain  former 
employees  who  died  in  service  or  after 
retirement,  introduced  by  Mrs.  Neu- 
berger,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  (A)  the  an- 
nuity of  each  retired  employee  who  retired 
prior  to  October  11,  1962,  and  who  elected  a 
reduction  in  his  annuity  in  order  to  provide 
a  survivor  annuity  for  his  spouse,  shall  be 
recomputed  under  the  formula  enacted  In 
section  1103  of  Public  Law  87-793.  applicable 
to  annuities  of  employees  who  retired  on  and 
after  October  11, 1962. 

(b)  The  annuity  otherwise  payable  on  the 
date  of  this  Act.  to  ( 1 )  each  survivor  spouse 
receiving  or  entitled  to  receive  an  annuity 
based  on  service  which  terminated  prior  to 
October  11,  1962,  and  to  (2)  each  surviving 
spouse  of  a  retired  employee  or  Member  of 
Congress  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  shall  be  recomputed  on  the  basis 
of  55  per  centum  of  tlie  annuity  received  (or 
entitled  to  be  received)  by  such  deceased 
spouse  at  the  time  of  his  death,  including  the 
benefit  of  all  annuity  increases  since  the 
death  of  such  spouse:  Provided,  That  there 
shall  be  no  decrease  in  the  annuity  now  re- 
ceived by  any  surviving  spouse,  or  which  any 
surviving  spouse  may  be  entitled  to  receive. 

2.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  the  first  day 
of  the  third  month  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

a.  The  provisions  under  the  heading  "Civil 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund"  In 
Title  I  of  the  Independent  Appropriations 
'  Act,  1959  (72  Stat.  1064;  Public  Law  85-844), 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  benefits  re- 
sulting from  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


,    ONION  MARKETING  ORDER 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
measure  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937  so  as  to 
permit  marketing  orders  issued  under 
the  act  to  be  applicable  to  canned  and 
frozen  onions.  This  bill  is  identical  to  S. 
2904,  which  I  submitted  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress and  which  was  also  cosponsored  by 
the  senior  Senators  from  Idaho  and 
Oregon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  S.  2904  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  549)  to  amend  section 
8c(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended,  so  as  to  permit  mar- 
keting orders  issued  under  such  section 
to  be  applicable  to  canned  and  frozen 
onions,  introduced  by  Mrs.  Nextberger 
(for  herself  and  other  Senators) ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 


The  letter  presented  by  Mrs.  Netj- 
berger  is  as  follows: 

Department  of  AGKictn-TcrHE, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  31, 1964. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 
Chairman.   Committee   on   Agriculture   and 
Forestry,  U.S.  Senate. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  In  response 
to  your  request  for  a  report  on  S.  2904,  a  biU 
to  amend  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937,  as  amended. 

The  Department  recommends  that  this 
proposal  be  passed.  S.  2904  woiUd  authorize 
regulations  on  onions  handled  for  canning 
or  freezing  under  marketing  orders.  At  the 
present  time  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  exempts 
all  vegetables  other  than  asparagus  from  reg- 
ulations if  they  are  handled  for  canning  or 
freezing. 

Two  onion  orders  are  currently  in  effect. 
Onions  grown  in  Idaho  and  Malheur  County, 
Oreg.,  are  included  in  one  and  onions  grown 
in  designated  counties  of  south  Texas  in  the 
other.    These  two  orders  cover  about  21  per- 
cent of  the  total  U.S.  onion  crop  based  on  the 
1963  statistics.     Both  authorize  regulation  of 
grade,  size,  quality,  containers,   and   packs 
of  onions  handled  for  fresh  market.    By  sup- 
plying the  fresh  market  with  better  quality 
and  preferred  sizes  of  onions,  producers  in 
these  two  areas  are  attempting  to  get  better 
returns  for  their  onions  than  they  would 
in  the  absence  of  such  regulations.     However, 
since  the  act  exempts  shipments  for  canning 
or  freezing  from  any  regulations  under  mar- 
keting orders,  an  increasing  portion  of  their 
production  moves  unregulated  to  these  out- 
lets for  processing  into  onion  products,  many 
of  which  compete  with  the  better  quality  reg- 
ulated fresh  onions.     Because  canning  and 
freezing    are    visuaUy    salvage    outlets    for 
onions  failing  to  meet  marketing  order  reg- 
ulations, growers  receive  low  prices  for  such 
onions.    Since  such  onions  may  not  be  mar- 
keted In  other  outlets  from  regulated  areas, 
the  bargaining  power  of  canners  and  freezers 
for  such  supplies  is  greatly  enhanced  to  the 
detriment  of  growers  and  program  objectives. 
The  Department  does  not  issue  statistics 
on  disposition  by  outlets  of  the  onion  crop. 
However,  a  recent  report  by  Michigan  State 
University's  Agricultural  Economics  Depart- 
ment, "Onions  and  Their  Processing  Poten- 
tial" (Ag.  EC.  Mimeo  858),  states  that  about 
13  percent  of  the  1961  U.S.  commercial  onion 
crop  was  processed  into  primary  onion  prod- 
ucts.   Since  1961,  however,  there  has  been  an 
upward  trend  in  processed  onion  products 
because  of  market  acceptance  for  such  prod- 
ucts  as   chopped  and  diced   frozen   onions, 
frozen   French   fried    onion   rings,   and   the 
increased  use  of  dehydrated  onions.    Onions 
for  dehydration  are  subject  to  regulation  un- 
der the  act  and  the  two  onion  orders  cur- 
rently in  effect. 

The  Department  has  In  the  past  recom- 
mended the  removal  of  the  exemption  for 
canning  and  freezing  on  other  commodities. 
The  Neuberger  bill,  S.  1506,  which  proposed 
removal  of  this  exemption  for  potatoes  is  an 
example.  The  removal  of  the  exemption  for 
onions  (as  well  as  other  commodities)  would 
enhance  the  relative  marketing  power  of 
growers,  as  compared  to  the  processors,  for 
that  portion  of  the  crop  which  fails  to  meet 
marketing  order  (fresh  market)  require- 
ments. 

Passage  of  the  proposed  legislation  should 
not  involve  any  additional  cost.  Both  onion 
marketing  orders  now  In  effect  contain  au- 
thority for  regulations  which  could  be  ap- 
plied or  extended  to  onions  for  processing 
as  well  as  those  for  fresh  market. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises   that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

ObvilIjE  L.  Freeman, 

Secretary. 


UPPER  NIOBRARA  RIVER  COMPACT, 
WYOMING  AND  NEBRASKA 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
1963  the  two  great  sister  States  of  Wyo- 
ming and  Nebraska,  who  share  the 
waters  of  the  Niobrara  River,  ratified 
and  approved  the  upper  Niobrara  River 
compact  as  signed  at  Cheyenne,  Wye, 
on  the  26th  day  of  October  1962.  It  is 
necessary  that  Congress  ratify  this  com- 
pact to  give  it  full  force  and  effect. 

Last  year  legislation  was  introduced 
by  the  Senators  representing  these  two 
States,  Mr.  Hruska  and  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
McGee  and  myself,  but,  unfortunately, 
no  action  was  taken  on  the  matter.  I 
am  hopeful  that  it  will  receive  the  im- 
mediate attention  of  this  Congress. 

The  Niobrara  River  is  the  lifeline  to 
some  of  the  finest  grasslands  in  the 
world.  On  the  rolling  hills  of  eastern 
Wyoming  and  western  Nebraska  you  can 
see  the  hundreds /f  sleek,  fat  cattle  that 
drink  the  waters  of  the  Niobrara  River. 
The  headwaters  ^this  river  are  in 
Wyoming  and  as  it  nS^s  eastward  into 
Nebraska  it  broadens  to  become  one  of 
Nebraska's  important  rivers. 

The  major  purposes  of  this  upper 
Niobrara  River  compact  are  to  provide 
for  an  equitable  division  or  apportion- 
ment of  the  available  surface  water  sup- 
ply of  the  Upper  Niobi^ra  River  Basin 
between  the  States;  to  provide  for  ob- 
taining information  on  ground  water  and 
underground  water  flow  necessary  for 
apportioning  the  underground  flow  by 
supplement  to  this  compact;  to  remove 
all  causes,  present  and  future,  which 
might  lead  to  controversies;  and  to  pro- 
mote interstate  comity. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  consent  to  the 
upper  Niobrara  River  compact  between 
the  States  of  Wyoming  and  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  553)  to  consent  to  the 
upper  Niobrara  River  compact  between 
the  States  of  Wyoming  and  Nebraska, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Simpson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

CONVEYANCE    OF    CERTAIN    PROP- 
ERTIES      TO       THE       CITY       OF 
CHEYENNE,  WYO. 
Mr  SIMPSON.    Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague,  Mr. 
McGee,  I  introduce  for  proper  reference, 
a  bill  which  will  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  cer- 
tain properties  to  the  city  of  Cheyenne, 

Wyo 

In  1932,  the  city  of  Cheyenne  donated 
600  acres  of  land  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. Now  on  a  portion  of  that 
600  acres  of  land  is  a  VA  Center  which 
hou.':es  the  regional  office  and  a  133-bed 
hospital.  It  is  an  excellent  center  that 
is  serving  its  purpose  with  great  distinc- 
tion. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  VA 
Center,  the  relationship  of  its  adminis- 
trators and  officials  with  the  city  of 
Cheyenne  has  been  outstanding.  In 
1948  431  acres  of  the  original  600  acres 
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given  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
were  reconveyed  back  to  the  city  with- 
out remuneration. 

In  1955,  the  VA  declared  90  acres  to 
be  excess  property  through  the  General 
Services  Administration.  Sixty  of  the 
90  acres  were  subsequently  conveyed  to 
the  city  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  without 
monetary  consideration.  The  remaining 
30  acres  are  still  classified  as  surplus 
property  with  the  GSA. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  now 
determined  that  another  27  acres  is  no 
longer  needed  by  the  VA  Center  in 
Cheyenne  and  is  willing  to  convey  this 
land  to  the  city  of  Cheyenne  for  park  and 
recreational  purposes. 

The  bill  I  am  now  introducing  would 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  convey  this  27  acres  of  un- 
needed  land  to  the  city  of  Cheyenne  with 
the  understanding  that  it  be  used  only 
for  the  stated  purposes.  If  the  city  of 
Cheyenne  were  to  ever  use  the  land  for 
other  purposes,  title  would  revert  to  the 
U.S.  Government. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  bill  will  receive 
early  consideration  by  the  appropriate 
committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  554  >  authorizing  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey 
certain  property  to  the  city  of  Cheyenne, 
Wyo..  introduced  by  Mr.  Simpson,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


EXPORT  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  which  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  carry  out  cer- 
tain programs  to  develop  and  expand 
foreign  markets  for  U.S.  products,  and  to 
provide  more  effectively  for  assistance 
in  the  financing  of  certain  foreign  sales 
which  are  affected  with  the  national  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  often  been  said 
that  a  modern  country  must  export  or 
die.  The  United  States  now  possesses 
the  strongest  economy  of  any  nation  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  But  that  econ- 
omy will  not  long  remain  strong  if  the 
American  export  program  does  not  con- 
tinue to  flourish  and  expand. 

Increased  exports  are  vital  to  the  re- 
dressing of  our  international  balance  of 
payments.  They  are  vital  to  the  main- 
tenance of  U.S.  political  leadership  in 
the  free  world,  and  they  are  vital  to  do- 
mestic employment,  economic  growth, 
and  prosperity. 

Yet  there  is  one  threat  which  runs 
through  every  report  of  every  trade  ex- 
pert who  has  studied  our  oversea  mar- 
ket problems.  We  are  not  now  selling 
what  we  could  or  should  be  selling,  and 
we  are  not  selling  because,  despite  the 
significant  improvements  in  the  export 
promotion  programs  of  the  last  4  years, 
the  U.S.  oversea  sales'  presence  in  many 
markets  still  ranges  from  sickly  to  non- 
existent. 

Nor  is  it  likely  that  present  sales  and 
development  programs,  both  public  and 


private,  will  be  capable  of  filling  these 
gaps  in  that  market  presence. 

Too  often  we  simply  do  not  know  what 
markets  or  potential  markets,  on  a  prod- 
uct-by-product basis,  exist  abroad. 

Where  we  do  know,  too  often  we  lack 
continuing  and  coherent  product  promo- 
tion, suitable  adaptation  of  products  to 
meet  local  needs  or  efforts  to  develop 
local  distribution  systems. 

In  the  lesser  developed  countries  in 
particular,  we  often  lack  even  sales  and 
service  personnel  and  facilities,  including 
critical  stocks  of  spare  parts  and  other 
sales-supporting  apparatus. 

There  are  some  135  cities  around  the 
world  which  are  national  capitals,  or 
have  populations  in  excess  of  1  million 
people.  There  are  hundreds  of  smaller 
but  significant  commercial  centers.  Yet 
today,  there  are  one  or  more  full-time 
U.S.  commercial  offices  in  only  93  cities. 
At  that,  each  individual  commercial  of- 
ficer is  severely  limited  in  his  knowledge 
of  potentially  salable  U.S.  products — 
which  may  range  from  adding  machines 
to  zoo  equipment — and  is  customarily 
saddled  with  burdens  unrelated  to  the 
job  of  export  promotion.  How  many 
commercial  attaches  have  the  business 
background  or  the  time  to  conduct  mar- 
ket analyses  or  study  business  develop- 
ment potentials?    Few,  indeed. 

Besides,  the  commercial  officer  is  a 
representative  of  the  U.S.  Government 
and  naturally  inhibited  in  pursuing  any- 
thing which  might  resemble  a  "hard 
sell"  for  U.S.  products. 

Trade  fairs  are  a  great  help,  yet  the 
total  annual  number  of  U.S.  Government 
sponsored  commercial-type  trade  fair 
participations  averages  only  12  to  15  an- 
nually. Official  trade  missions  reach  no 
more  than  8  or  10  countries  each  year. 
Clearly,  neither  type  of  promotion  activ- 
ity could  cover  all  of  the  products  which 
might  be  salable  in  a  given  market. 
The  trade  mission  comes  and  goes.  The 
trade  fair  opens  and  closes.  There  is 
limited  followup. 

A  trade  center  does  provide  for  the 
continuous  exposure  of  a  wide  range  of 
U.S.  products.  Yet  today,  there  are  only 
five  such  centers — in  London,  Fi-ankfurt, 
Tokyo,  Milan,  and  Bangkok,  and  current 
plans  call  for  only  one  more,  in  Stock- 
holm, in  fiscal  year  1965. 

There  is  no  built-in  limitation  to  what 
private  enterprise  can  do  and  the  record 
of  private  achievement  in  expanding  ex- 
ports has  been  heroic.  But  the  private 
firm  operating  alone  encounters  severe 
obstacles  and  frustrations  in  many  parts 
of  the  world 

For  example,  an  American  manufac- 
turer who  wanted  to  establish  his  own 
sales  and  service  facilities  and  to  stock 
spare  parts  in  a  lesser  developed  country, 
would  require  an  enormous  initial  in- 
vestment for  a  sales  return  which  is  at 
best  speculative.  The  same  would  be 
true  of  the  expense  of  detailed  market 
analyses  or  long  term  market  develop- 
ment work  in,  say,  a  new  African  or 
Asian  nation. 

But  of  all  of  the  gaps  that  exist  in  our 
export  structure,  none  looms  so  formida- 
ble as  the  gap  in  export  financing. 

This  country  possesses  an  abundance 
of  capital  which  could  be  made  available 


for  financing  exports  at  the  lowest  inter- 
est rates  and  best  terms  in  the  world. 
But  it  is  not  doing  so.  The  Export- 
Import  Bank,  our  primary  export  financ- 
ing facility,  has  found  it  necessary  to 
reduce  or  cut  oflf  loans  or  guarantees  in 
countries  with  relatively  weak  credit 
standing  or  impending  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems — notwithstanding  the 
impact  of  such  decision  on  our  national 
economic  and  commercial  interest. 

For  example,  a  major  U.S.  exporter  of 
farm  equipment  recently  carried  out  a 
carefully  planned  and  executed  market 
development  program  in  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can country.  This  program  was  success- 
ful to  the  point  where,  through  market 
acceptance,  establishment  of  spare  parts 
depots  and  training  of  mechanics,  he  had 
effectively  eliminated  his  European  com- 
petitors. At  this  point,  just  as  his  orders 
for  equipment  rose  to  a  substantial  fig- 
ure, Eximbank  decided  it  had  reached  its 
exposure  limit  and  would  finance  no  fur- 
ther sales  in  that  country  that  year. 
Another  case  involved  jet  transport 
equipment  in  a  Latin  American  country 
where  the  British  have  offered  liberalized 
credit  terms  in  their  eagerness  to  get  the 
business  but  where  Eximbank  is  unwill- 
ing to  finance  either  of  the  two  U.S.  com- 
panies who  are  bidding  on  the  business. 

A  second  facet  of  our  financing  gap 
is  primarily  one  of  availability  of  credit, 
rather  than  its  terms. 

Here,  we  must  deal  with  countries  in 
the  intermediate  state  of  development, 
where  AID  programs  have  recently  been 
or  are  about  to  be  phased  out.  These 
countries,  which  are  just  approaching 
economic  stability  and  full  entry  into 
the  world  market  economy,  today  offer 
some  of  the  greatest  potential  markets 
for  U.S.  exports.  At  present  this  group 
consists  of  about  15  countries  such  as 
Greece,  Spain,  Venezuela,  Mexico,  Iran 
and  Tiawan.  This  number  will  expand 
rapidly  in  the  two  decades  just  ahead. 

As  these  countries  are  phased  out  of 
low-interest,  long-term  development  as- 
sistance loans,  they  must  turn  to  com- 
mercial import  financing.  Most  of  them 
feel  that  they  still  need  some  form  of 
intermediate  concessionary  financing 
softer  than  standard  commercial  loans 
and  aggressively  seek  this  kind  of  financ- 
ing. Other  developed  countries,  recog- 
nizing the  potential  for  trade  develop- 
ment which  is  involved,  are  hastening  to 
fill  the  gap  between  development  assist- 
ance terms  and  commercial  terms  with 
semicommercial  concessionary  financ- 
ing. By  so  doing  they  establish  them- 
selves in  these  rapidly  growing  markets 
and  assure  for  themselves  the  follow-on 
business  which  will  affect  the  intermedi- 
ate countries'  trading  habits  for  many 
years  into  the  future. 

The  British  on  their  part  have  ar- 
ranged to  compete  in  this  arena  by  mak- 
ing available  to  their  exporters  S2.24 
billion  of  credit  guarantees  for  "national 
interest  loans"  under  section  2  of  the 
British  Export  Guarantee  Act.  Such 
loans  are  made  in  cases  where  normal 
prudent  banking  standards  would  regard 
the  recipient  countries  as  poor  credit 
risks,  but  where  national  commercial  in- 
terests are  at  stake.  Other  countries 
have  similar  facilities  for  making  na- 
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tional  interest  loans.  These  countries 
also  have  arrangements  for  rediscount- 
ing  private  bank  exporter  loans  at  less 
than  TreasuiT  borrowing  rates  where 
necessary  to  be  fully  competitive. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  not  meet- 
ing this  competition. 

With  the  aid  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment and  others,  both  in  government 
and  industry,  I  have  attempted  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  export  expansion 
program  which  will  serve  to  fill  these 
gaps  and  yet  remain  always  consistent 
with  our   fundamental  free  enterprise 

system.  ,.  ^  .     ^i,    un 

This  program  is  embodied  m  the  bill 
which  I  introduce  today  to  be  called  the 
"Export  Expansion  Act  of  1965." 

Title  I  of  the  act  will  create  three 
separate  but  interrelated  trade  develop- 
ment programs:  First,  a  Trade  Develop- 
ment Corps;  second,  a  program  of  coop- 
erative industrial  export  development; 
and  third,  a  program  of  assistance  in 
the  establishment  of  sales  and  service 
centers  in  lesser  developed  countries. 

The  Trade  Development  Corps  will  re- 
cruit the  services  of  private  citizens  who 
are  in,  or  retired  from,  private  industry 
to  supplement  existing  Federal  and  pri- 
vate programs  for  developing  and  ex- 
panding foreign  markets  for  U.S.  goods 
and  services. 

A  trade  development  corpsman  might 
serve  a  year  in  a  major  capital,  supple- 
menting the  work  of  the  commercial  at- 
tache. Free  from  a  desk,  armed  with 
preliminary  groijnding  in  the  language 
and  economy  of  the  country,  he  can  get 

■  out  into  the  business  community  with  a 
keen  and  experienced  eye  for  sales  op- 
portunities. 

\       Here  is  a  man  who  could  sit  down  with 

I   his  sales   counterpart  in   the   business 

;  .«)Hi?munity  of  any  country  in  the  world. 

?    lie  could  talk  knowledgeably  and  in  the 

lai)guage  of  trade  that  the  businessman 

un-derstands    about    American    product 

■  lines,  commercial  practices,  and  product 
suitability  for  the  local  market.  And  he 
could  lay  to  rest  many  of  the  hoary  and 

^  ugly  misconceptions  about  doing  busi- 
ness with  Americans. 

Equally  important,  he  will  be  able  to 
convey  back  to  the  American  business- 
men at  home  an  accurate  and  realistic 
picture  of  the  opportunities  for  new  mar- 
ket penetration. 

He  might  follow  up  the  findings  of  a 
trade  mission  in  the  Philippines  or  study 
the  machinei-y  and  other  needs  of  the  au- 
tomotive assembly  industry  in  Colombia. 
He  might  survey  the  market  in  Denmark 
for  U.S.  accounting  and  office  manage- 
ment services  or.  in  a  team  composed  of 
a  market  research  man  and  one  or  two 
sales  engineers,  he  might  help  prepare 
for  and  follow  up  each  of  the  eight  in- 
dustry shows  each  year  in  the  London 
trade  center. 

The  cooperative  export  development 
program  is  directly  modeled  after  the 
existing  agricultural  trade  development 
program.  On  a  cost-sharing  basis,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  could  agree  with 
an  industrial  trade  association  to  conduct 
such  promotional  activities  as  product 
exhibits,  institutional  advertising  or  con- 
sumer demonstrations  similar  to  those 
already  being  carried  out  under  agricul- 
tural agreements.    The  U.S.  Government 


contribution,  insofar  as  feasible,  will  be 
in  the  form  of  local  currencies  generated 
by  Public  Law  480  and  AID  operations. 

The  sales  and  service  center  program 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  provide  financial  assistance  on 
a  50-50  basis  to  establish  sales  and  serv- 
ice centers  in  any  lesser  developed  coun- 
try where  no  single  private  entrepreneur 
could  shoulder  such  financial  burdens 
alone.  Such  centers  must  be  made  open 
and  available  to  all  U.S.  firms  on  equal 
terms  and  conditions;  make  reasonable 
charges  for  their  use;  pay  a  return  to  the 
Government  from  any  profits;  and,  when 
fully  established  on  a  paying  basis,  re- 
pay all  of  the  Government  funds  initially 
advanced. 

Title  2  of  the  Export  Expansion  Act  of 
1965  establishes  in  the  Export-Import 
Bank  a  separate  $500  million  national  in- 
terest financing  fund.  It  will  be  used 
primarily  to  guarantee  or  insure  Ameri- 
can exporters  against  political  and  credit 
risks  where  other  financing  is  not  avail- 
able, but  the  sale  is  found  to  affect  the 
national  interest. 

The  act  would  create  a  Special  Inter- 
departmental Advisory  Committee  on 
national  interest  financing  to  advise  the 
Bank  with  respect  to  the  national  inter- 
est involved  in  specific  proposals. 

The  act  would  also  amend  the  basic 
charter  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  so 
that  the  Bank  is  charged  to  "assure, 
within  its  statutory  limitations,  that  the 
United  States  may  fully  and  effectively 
compete  in  its  financing  arrangements 
with  other  countries  in  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  world  markets." 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  also  that  a 
companion  bill  will  be  introduced  by 
Representative  Adams,  of  Washington,  in 
the  House  and  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the 
senior  Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
KucHELl,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  NeubergerI  are  joining  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  bill.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  lay  over  until 
January  22  for  additional  cosponsors, 
and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

The  bill  ^S.  558)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  carry  out  certain 
programs  to  develop  and  expand  foreign 
markets  for  U.S.  products,  and  to  provide 
more  effectively  for  assistance  in  the  fi- 
nancing of  certain  foreign  sales  which 
are  affected  with  the  national  interest, 
introduced  by  Mr  Magnuson  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators)  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Commerce,   and   ordered  to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  558 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Cojigress   assembled,   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Export  Expansion 
Act  of  1965". 


expansion  of  such  trade  has  taken  on  a  new 
urgency  in  the  present  phase  of  the  East- 
West  confrontation,  and  that  the  legitimate 
role  of  Government  in  achieving  such  ex- 
pansion is  to  provide  where  necessary  aids 
to  private  enterprise.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  provide  assistance  to  meet  cer- 
tain demonstrated  needs  of  private  enter- 
prise (1)  in  finding,  developing,  and  serv- 
icing markets  abroad  for  American  products 
and  services,  and  (2)  in  financing  exports 
of  such  products  and  services  where  such 
financing  is  not  otherwise  available  and  such 
exports  are  aSected  with  the  national  In- 
terest. 


FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  foreign  trade  is  indispensable  to  the 
economic   welfare   of  this   Nation,  that   the 


TRADE  I TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

Trade  Development  Corps 
Sec.  101.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  undertake  a  program  for  the  recruit- 
ment and  training  of  a  Trade  Development 
Corps  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Corps")  to  consist  of  United  States  citizens 
who  ( 1 )  are  or  have  been  In  private  Industry 
or  are  otherwise  well  qualified,  (2)  possess 
experience  or  skills  which  can  be  effectively 
utilized  in  the  operations  of  the  Corps,  and 
(3)  can  make  their  services  available  from 
time  to  time  for  particular  trade  develop- 
ment assignments.  „  ^    .. 

(b)  The  function  of  the  Corps  shall  be  to 
supplement  existing  Federal  and  private 
programs  for  developing  and  expanding  for- 
eign markets  for  United  States  goods  and 
services  bv  providing  a  readily  available 
source  of  qualified  personnel  for  undertak- 
ing specific  projects  or  assignments  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to — 

(1)  serving  with  a  trade  mission,  or  mak- 
ing In-depth  studies  of  types  of  markets 
Indicated  by  trade  mission  findings; 

(2)  making  market  analyses  or  studies,  in- 
cluding (I)  studies  of  the  needs  of  particu- 
lar countries  or  areas  for  specific  products  or 
types  of  products,  (ii)  studies  of  market  pos- 
sibilities In  developing  countries,  and  (ill) 
analyses  of  markets  for  products  revealed  by 
trade  pattern  studies  as  likely  sales  possi- 
bilities; 

(3)  serving  with  an  oversea  mission  of  the 
United  States  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
regular  commercial  or  economic  officers, 
counselors,   or  attaches  assigned  thereto; 

(4)  assisting  in  the  preparation  for  or  the 
development  of  market  leads  from  industry 
exhibitions  in  foreign  trade  centers; 

(5)  assisting  Government  personnel  in  de- 
veloping a  closer  Integration  of  foreign  aid 
and  trade;  and 

(6)  investigating  major  proposed  foreign 
puchaslng  or  construction  projects  in  the 
interest  of  expanding  outlets  for  American 
goods  and  services. 

Members  of  the  Corps  shall  not  be  assigned 
functions  Involving  the  actual  handling  of 
sales  or  service  contracts.  Projects  for  the 
Corps  shall  be  developed  by  the  Secretary  in 
cooperation  with  other  Interested  agencies  of 
the  Government,  and  with  trade  and  Indus- 
try groups.  t,  1,   1,0 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  Corps  shall  be 
given  a  basic  orientation  course  and  such 
further  training  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  to  enable  such  member 
to  carrv  out  effectively  any  project  to  which 
he  is  assigned.  In  providing  such  tralnmg 
the  Secretary  mav.  whenever  he  deems  It 
necessary  or  desirable,  utilize  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis  services,  facilities,  and  personnel 
of  any  other  Government  agency. 

(d)"The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  members  of  the  Corps  accepting 
assignments  under  this  section.  Each  such 
grant  shall  be  In  an  amount  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  sufficient  to  defray  the 
nece.ssary  travel  and  living  expenses  of  the 
member  and  his  family  and  to  provide  a 
moderate  compensation  while  engaged  in 
carrying  out  his  assignment,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
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Secretary  may  prescribe  to  assure  the  success- 
ful completion  of  the  assignment  and  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  United  States.  Pay- 
ment of  any  such  grant  shall  be  made  when- 
ever feasible  in  foreign  currency. 

(e)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  the  Secretary  shall  encourage  the 
participation  to  the  ma.ximum  extent  feasi- 
ble of  private  persons,  firms,  organizations 
and  associations,  and  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  accept  any  contributions  of  funds, 
property,  or  services  made  thereby  to  be 
utilized  for  the  pxirposes  of  this  section. 

(f)  Members  of  the  Corps  accepting  as- 
signments under  this  section  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  the  operation  of  sections  203.  205. 
207.  208.  and  209  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  but  such  members  shall  be  subject  to 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  prescribe  to  assure  that  such  as- 
signments will  be  carried  out  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  public  Interest. 

Cooperative  industrial  export  development 

projects 
Sec.  102.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
such  private  organizations  or  associations  as 
he  determines  to  be  qualified  to  carry  out  in- 
dustrial e.xport  development  projects.  Any 
such  project  shall  be  designed  to  develop  or 
expand  the  market  in  one  or  more  foreign 
countries  for  specific  articles  or  materials 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing— 

(1)  the  undertaking  of  market  studies. 

(2)  arranging  for  regular  or  special  prod- 
uct exhibitions  and  demonstrations. 

(3^  providing  assistance  to  foreign  buyers 
in  locating  domestic  sources  of  supply,  and 
to  domestic  manufacturers  or  exporters  in 
developing  a  foreign  market, 

(4)  arranging  tor  visits  of  foreign  trade 
teams,  industry  representatives,  or  other 
delegations  in  furtherance  ol  trade  objec- 
tives. 

(5^  arranging  for  the  preparation  and  dis- 
tribution of  promotional  or  advertising  ma- 
terials, and 

(6)  the  undertaking  of  such  other  activi- 
ties as  will  further  the  objectives  of  this 
Act  and  are  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  In  any  agreement  entered  into  under 
this  section  the  Secretary  may  agree  to  make 
available  for  the  execution  of  the  project 
such  sums,  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  project,  as  he  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  assure  its  success- 
ful completion:  such  sums  to  be  made  avail- 
able whenever  feasible  in  foreign  currency. 
Each  such  agreement  shall  require  such  re- 
ports, and  shall  be  subject  to  such  other 
terms  and  conditions,  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  protect  the  interests "  of  the 
United  States. 

Assistance  for  the  establishment  of  sales  and 
service   centers   abroad 

Sec.  103.  (a>  In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
is  authorized  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  any  organization  or  association  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  in  any  country  (other 
than  a  country  which  Is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  fully  developed*  one  or  more 
sales  and  service  centers,  if  he  finds  that — 

(1 )  the  proposed  center  will  fulfill  a  press- 
ing need  in  the  area,  and  there  is  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  same  can  be  provided  without 
financial  assistance  under  this  section; 

(21  the  applicant  for  such  assistance  Is 
fully  qualified  to  carry  out  the  undertaking: 
and 

(3»  the  plans  for  the  proposed  center  are 
fully  adequate  to  meet  the  need  without 
being  unduly  elaborate  or  extravagant. 

(bi  The  amount  of  any  financial  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  any  one  sales  and  service  center 
shall  not  exceed  50  ner  centum  of  the  total 
development  cost  thereof. 


(c)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  made 
available  with  respect  to  any  sales  and  serv- 
ice center  under  this  section,  unless  the  ap- 
plicant agrees — 

(1)  that  during  any  period  In  which  the 
United  States  has  a  financial  investment  In 
such  center  it  will  (1)  make  the  facilities 
of  such  center  available  to  United  States 
business  firms  on  equal  terms  and  condi- 
tions, (11)  fix  reasonable  charges  for  the  use 
of  the  facilities  and  services  of  such  center 
in  accordance  with  schedules  or  standards 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  (ill)  pay  to  the 
United  States  from  any  net  profits  accruing 
from  the  operation  of  such  center  a  reason- 
able return,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
on  the  capital  contributed  by  the  United 
States,  and  (iv)  comply  with  such  other  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  for  the  protection  of  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States,  and 

(2)  that  In  the  event  the  United  States  re- 
ceives a  full  return  on  its  financial  invest- 
ment in  such  center,  it  wiU  coanply  with  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the' Secretary  shall 
prescribe  to  assure  that  such  center  wiU  not 
be  operated  in  a  manner  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  make  payments  pur- 
sviant  to  any  contract  for  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  section  at  such  times  and 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  specified  in  the 
contract;  such  payments  to  be  made  when- 
ever feasible  in  foreign  currency. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "sales  and  service  center" 
means  one  or  more  buildings  for  the  display 
and  sale  of  particular  types  or  broad  cate- 
gories of  articles  or  materials  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  and  for  the  servicing 
and  repair  thereof,  and  may  include  manage- 
ment and  sales  oflices.  together  with  facilities 
for  the  stocking  of  parts,  for  the  training 
of  personnel,  and  for  such  other  or  related 
activities  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary; and 

(2)  the  term  "development  cost"  means 
the  cost  of  constructing,  purchasing,  improv- 
ing, altering,  or  repairing  a  building  or 
buildings  for  use  as  a  sales  and  service  center, 
purchasing  and  improving  the  necessary 
land,  and  providing  fixtures,  equipment,  and 
facilities  necessary  thereto. 

Reports 
Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
make  a  detailed  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress of  his  operations  under  this  title. 

Use  of  foreign  currencies 

Sec.  105.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
sections  101,  102.  and  103  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  may  utilize,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President  and  In  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to 
time  in  appropriation  Acts,  foreign  curren- 
cies or  credits  owned  by  or  owed  to  the 
United  States  which  are,  under  applicable* 
agreements  with  the  foreign  country  con- 
cerned, available  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  Goverrunent. 

Authorization  for  appropriations 
Sec.   106.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Xm-E  n — EXPORT  FINANCING  ASSISTANCE 

Amendments  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  second  sentence  the  follow- 
ing: "In  carrying  out  such  objects  and  pur- 
poses the  Bank  shall  ( 1 )  cooperate  with  pri- 
vate capital  so  as  to  further  the  expansion 
of  exportji  of  products  and  services  from  the 
United  States  and  its  possessions,  and  (2) 
assure,  within  its  statutory  limitations,  that 
the  United  States  is  fully  and  effectively 
competitive   in   its   financing   arrangements 


with   other    countries    in   the   development 
and  maintenance  of  world  markets." 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(d)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  it  is  the  further  policy  of 
the  Congress  that  the  Bank  shall,  In  utilizing 
such  funds  as  may  be  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  6(b)(2),  assist  in  financing  United 
States  exports  which  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  affect  the  national  Interest. 

"(2)  In  furtherance  of  its  objects  and 
purposes  and  of  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
as  declared  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Bank  is  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  utilize  such  funds  as  may  be 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  6(b)  (2)  to 
guarantee,  insure,  coinsure,  reinsure,  make 
loans,  and  otherwise  assist  in  the  financing 
of  United  States  exporters,  and  foreign  ex- 
porters doing  business  in  the  United  States, 
against  political  and  credit  risks  of  loss  aris- 
ing in  connection  with  United  States  exports 
which  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  affect 
the  national  interest;  to  establish  fractional 
reserves  in  connection  therewith  of  not  less 
than  25  per  centum  of  the  related  contrac- 
tual liability;  and  to  purchase,  discount  or 
redlscoimt  obligations  or  participations 
therein  of  foreign  obligors  in  connection 
with  those  United  States  exports  which  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  affect  the  national 
interest.  The  terms  on  which  any  guaran- 
tee. Insurance  or  other  financing  assistance 
Is  provided  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Bank  having  due  regard  to  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  and  may  be  set  at  less  than 
prevailing  commercial  levels.  The  Bank 
may  issue  and  service  the  guarantees,  insur- 
ance, coinsurance  and  reinsurance  herein 
authorized  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)(2) 
of  this  section. 

"(e)  The  obligations  of  the  Bank  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  Issued,  whether  in  the  form 
of  guarantees.  Insurance  or  otherwise,  shall 
be  considered  contingent  obligations  of  the 
United  States  Government  backed  by  its  full 
faith  and  credit." 

(c)  Section  3(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  following 
"(d)",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(2)  There  is  hereby  established  an  Inter- 
departmental Advisory  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Interest  Financing  which  shall  consist 
of  the  following  members:  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  who  shall  serve  as  Chairman,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  President  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  Washington,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator, Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Each  member  of  the  Committee  may 
designate  an  officer  of  his  department  or 
agency  to  act  for  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee.  The  Committee  shall  when  re- 
quested by  the  Bank  advise  with  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Bank  with  respect  to 
the  national  Interest  involved  in  specific 
proposals  for  the  extension  of  financial  as- 
sistance under  section  2(d) .  The  Committee 
shall  also  establish  such  guidelines  as  it  may 
deem  advisable  to  assist  the  Bank  in  deter- 
mining the  national  interest  with  respect 
to  any  particular  category  or  categories  of 
proposals." 

(d)  Section  6  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after  "Sec.  6.", 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows : 

"(b)  (1)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 2(d),  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
autliorlzed  and  directed,  upon  appropriation 
of  funds  for  such  purpose,  to  purchase  from 
time  to  time  such  special  obligations  as  the 
Bank  may  issue  in  any  amount  not  to  exceed 
$500,000,000  outstanding  at   any  one  time. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  special 
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obligations  of  the  Bank  pursuant  to  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  at  any  time 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  $500,000,000 
to  remain  available  until  expended.  Any 
funds  paid  to  the  Treasury  by  the  Bank  as 
repayment  on  account  of  the  principal  of 
such  special  obligations  shall  continue  to  be 
available  for  the  purchase  of  additional  spe- 
cial obligations  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 
Payment  of  interest  by  the  Bank  on  account 
of  any  special  obligations  purchased  under 
such  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  covered  into 
the  Treasury  as   miscellaneous  receipts. 

"(3)  The  obligations  issued  by  the  Bank 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
special  obligations,  payable  by  the  Bank  only 
out  of  its  net  receipts  from  its  operations 
under  section  2(d),  and  shall  bear  such  in- 
terest and  maturities  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury." 

(e)  Section  7  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ",  except  that  this 
limitation  and  the  limitation  upon  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  guarantees  and  insurance 
as  provided  in  section  2(c)  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  guarantees,  insurance,  or  other 
financial  assistance  provided  pursuant  to 
section  2(d)." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
if  he  would  be  so  kind  as  to  include  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  foreign  trade 
bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
been  interested  in  expanding  our  foreign 
trade  for  a  long  time  and  has  been  one 
of  the  most  active  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  this  particular  field. 

I  am  sure  that  many  other  Senators 
will  wish  to  add  their  names  to  this 
bill,  which  will  be  one  great  stride  for- 
ward in  the  advancement  of  foreign 
trade,  particularly  in  the  financing  of 
American  manufacturers  who  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  into  foreign  markets 
and  expand  their  trade. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington  for 
this  worthwhile  piece  of  proposed  legis- 
lation. It  will  be  one  of  the  hopeful 
ways  to  use  some  of  the  foreign  aid  funds 
we  have,  especially  in  the  economic  field. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  INCREASE 
Mr.    HARTKE.     Mr.    President,    this 
week,  Luther  H.  Hodges  retires  after  4 
years  of  outstanding  service  as  a  most 
effective  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Renowned  for  his  unusual  service  as 
Governor  of  North  Carolina  and  for  his 
business  ability.  Secretary  Hodges  now 
has  a  new  claim  to  historical  fame.  Of 
all  the  many  areas  to  which  my  good 
friend,  Luther  Hodges,  has  given  his 
mind,  his  talents,  and  his  ability  as  a 
salesman  and  leader,  he  may   be  best 


remembered  as  the  administrator  of  our 
most  successful  trade  expansion  abroad. 

The  new  change  in  administrative 
direction  at  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce will  not  change  the  thrust  of  the 
program.  This  can  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty because  the  trade  expansion  pro- 
gram has  just  begun  to  demonstrate  the 
results  foreseen  by  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  by  those  of  us  who  wrote  the 
legislation,  and  by  the  careful  work  of 
Secretary  Hodges. 

The  new  Secretai-y  inherits  promotion 
of  a  dynamic  and  growing  U.S.  interna- 
tional trade  which  saw  a  sales  expansion 
abroad  of  14  percent  in  the  year  just 
ended.  In  1964,  our  exports  reached  an 
annual  rate  of  more  than  $25  billion. 
We  will  now  have  a  trade  surplus — ex- 
ports over  imports — of  $7  billion— a  vital 
piece  of  support  to  keep  the  dollar  strong 
in  the  world  marketplace.  The  flow  of 
gold  abroad  has  been  cut  drastically  and 
our  growth  at  home  allowed  to  proceed 
without  oversea  interference. 

Secretary  Hodges  understands  that 
this  is  but  the  beginning.  Recently,  he 
advised  that  "much  more  needs  to  be 
done."    Then  he  added,  eloquently: 

We  have  arrived,  I  think,  at  one  of  those 
critical  periods  in  world  affairs  that  future 
historians  could  well  point  to  and  say, 
"There,  in  that  period,  occurred  a  turning 
point  that  helped  us  move  toward  a  better, 
more  peaceful  world."  And  they  will  be  re- 
ferring in  part  to  our  successes  or  failures 
in  d9»7eloping  world  trade. 

I  believe  that  many  Americans  have 
begun  to  understand  that  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  areas  to  be  developed  in 
the  coming  decade  by  our  country  is  our 
international  trade. 

Since  1957,  we  have  had  a  serious  prob- 
lem with  our  balance  of  payments.  The 
battle  against  this  adverse  balance  was 
mounted  in  part  by  the  trade  expansion 
program  begun  by  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  continued  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson — all  under  the  capable  ad- 
ministration of  Secretary  Hodges.  The 
success  of  trade  expansion  has  con- 
tributed to  better  business  here  at  home 
and  the  creation  of  new  jobs  for 
Americans. 

Government  assumed  a  new  role  in 
this  expansion.  Never  before  had  our 
Government  been  dedicated  to  acting  for 
and  with  American  private  enterprise  to 
promote  the  sale  of  U.S.  goods.  The 
people  in  our  State  and  Commerce  De- 
partments had  little  precedent  to  follow 
as  they  began  the  task  of  helping  to  sell 
American  goods  in  oversea  market- 
places. It  is  not.  after  all,  typical  U.S. 
Government  or  simple  service  or  super- 
ficial assistance. 

Our  people  learned  some  promotional 
devices  from  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Japan — among  others — because  these 
nations  have  had  to  export  in  order  to 
live.  Their  businessmen  were  used  to 
being  joined  by  their  governments  in 
joint  promotions  and  were  used  to  being 
represented  effectively  in  oversea  busi- 
ness operations. 

While  our  international  payments 
were  overwhelmingly  in  our  favor. 
American  business  seemed  to  need  no 
such  help — and  they  sought  none. 

But  the  dollar  gap  of  the  early  1950's 
gave  way  to  the  competitive  challenges 


of  adverse  payments  and  the  outflow  of 
gold  in  the  late  1950's  and  the  early 
1960*s. 

In  this  change,  there  has  been  a  new 
role  for  Congress  to  play,  a  role  which  we 
have  only  partially  accepted. 

Close  cooperation  between  government 
and  business  in  furthering  national  in- 
terests through  world  trade  is  a  continu- 
ing partnership  in  which  Senators  and 
Representatives  share,  and  should  in- 
creasingly share. 

The  truth  is  that  where  Congress  has 
participated  most  fully,  the  programs  ap- 
pear to  have  been  most  successful,  I  be- 
lieve there  Is  much  room  for  further 
effort  by  Congress  and  further  accom- 
panying success  for  our  country. 

One  cooperative  business-government 
program  which  has  operated  effectively, 
in  part  because  of  the  close  working  re- 
lationship of  its  pilots  in  the  administra- 
tion and  those  of  us  in  Congress,  is  the 
trade  mission  project. 

U.S.  trade  missions,  sponsored  by  the 
Bureau  of  International  Commerce,  are 
groups  of  private  businessmen  sent 
abroad  to  stimulate  sales,  locate  dis- 
tributors and  help  bring  American  com- 
panies, investors,  oversea  customers, 
and  venture  partners  together.  This  pro- 
gram represents  an  unusual  business- 
government  cooperation  which  Reader's 
Digest  last  year  called  "A  government- 
business  team  that  works." 

Today,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
conducts  at  least  six  special  trade  pro- 
motion programs  to  help  American  firms 
sell  in  emerging  oversea  markets.  All 
this  is  with  the  assistance  of  the  Foreign 
Service. 

We  have  trade  centers — miniature 
merchandise  marts — In  London.  Frank- 
furt. Tokyo,  Milan,  and  Bangkok.  We 
support  exhibitions  at  international 
trade  fairs  around  the  globe.  We  have 
sample  product  displays  at  smaller  places. 
We  mount  business  Information  centers 
at  trade  shows.  We  assist  mobile  trade 
fairs  moving  by  ship  and  plane. 

In  the  past  4  years,  more  than  2.000 
U.S.  firms  have  sold  products  and  tested 
markets  at  exhibitions  and  centers  from 
Sydney  to  Stockholm. 

But  the  oldest  program— and  one  of 
our  most  successful— Is  the  trade  mis- 
sions. Another  2,500  firms  have  sub- 
mitted 15,000  proposals  to  prospective 
buyers  abroad  through  trade  missions- 
fa  cp-to -face  talks  between  key  American 
businessmen  and  their  counterparts  In 
other  countries. 

The  approach  has  had  unusual  success. 
Trade  missions  have  cost  the  taxpayers 
$2  million  In  the  last  4  years.  But  Initial 
sales  and  Investments  have  already  re- 
sulted In  more  than  $35  million  being 
returned  to  this  country.  Continuing 
sales  from  these  missions  alone  will  ac- 
count for  between  $100  and  $500  million, 
accord-ng  to  the  most  reliable  estimates. 
Appropriations  have  dropped  each 
year,  but  the  number  of  missions  has 
grown  from  9  annually  to  more  than  20. 
Its  cost-benefit  ratio  Is  among  the  high- 
est of  any  Government  program. 
Reader's  Digest  concluded: 
The  cost  of  the  program  to  the  taxpayers 
is  negligible  compared  to  the  profits  and 
benefits  to  the  free  economy  of  the  West. 
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This  mission  program  is  but  one  ex- 
ample of  trade  expansion.  It  is  a  great 
tribute  to  Secretary  Hodges  and  to  the 
Trade  Missions  Director  Roy  Gooten- 
berg  and  Gene  Braderman. 

Congress  helped  create  this  program. 
In  1954,  President  Eisenhower  asked  for 
and  was  authorized  a  program  to  help 
create  a  better  image  of  American  busi- 
ness and  culture  overseas.  The  admin- 
istration directed  attention  to  trade  fairs, 
missions,  and  sport  and  cultural  presen- 
tations to  build  up  mutual  understand- 
ing. Experiments  in  this  program  de- 
veloped some  of  the  techniques  used  in 
the  last  4  years  when  we  had  to  sell  more 
goods,  equipment,  and  services  in  order 
to  protect  the  dollar  and  bring  the  free 
world  closer  together  through  free  enter- 
prise. 

In  1961,  Secretary  Hodges  asked  Con- 
gress to  help  as  he  sought  to  shift  em- 
phasis from  helping  foreign  businessmen 
to  service  to  U.S.  businesses.  We  had  a 
great  need  to  find  topnotch  American 
businessmen  to  sell  advantages  of  U.S. 
goods  and  know-how. 

We  in  Congress  have  proposed  many 
of  the  business  and  industrial  leaders 
who  have  done  this  amazing  sales  job. 
Some  of  those  distinguished  leaders  who 
have  been  on  trade  missions  include: 
George  Price,  president  of  National 
Homes;  Joseph  Hall,  chairman  of 
Kroger's;  Frank  Cruger,  chairman  of  the 
National  Small  Business  Association, 
and  Lester  Wolff,  president  of  Coopera- 
tive Marketing  who  only  recently  was 
elected  to  Congress.  This  month  Alfred 
Stokely,  president  of  Stokely-Van  Camp, 
leaves  on  a  mission. 

In  1963,  Secretary  Hodges  wisely 
turned  to  another  kind  ^f  mission  to 
work  in  a  different  sector.  Industrial 
and  trade  associations,  chambers  of 
commerce,  Governors,  and  others  began 
running  missioners  with  the  aid  and 
planning  of  the  Government.  The  De- 
partment worked  effectively  with  busi- 
nessmen and  manufacturers  and  con- 
sulted with  Congress  to  make  these 
missions  work.  At  least  six  States  have 
had  successful  missions.  So  have  indus- 
tries like  apparel,  lumber,  furniture, 
leather  and  appliances. 

Cooperation  has  been  successful.  Our 
$25  billion  in  exports — the  annual  rate — 
is  up  $6  billion  in  4  years.  That  is  at  the 
rate  of  30  percent.  Yet,  I  believe  this  is 
nothing  more  than  a  significant  start. 

Cooperation  involving  Congress,  the 
administration  and  free,  private  enter- 
prise must  be  given  new  thrust  in  sev- 
eral directions.  I  beheve  an  Interna- 
tional Commerce  Subcommittee  within 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  formula  for  con- 
tinued and  greater  success  in  world 
trade.  In  addition,  it  would  be  a  shining 
symbol  of  the  Senate's  desire  to  see  trade 
flourish  as  the  result  of  a  government- 
business  partnership. 

Such  a  subcommittee  also  would  be 
able  to  delve  deeply  into  the  myriad 
of  problems  which  a  shrinking  world  and 
a  growing  international  trade  create.  It 
would  help  Congress  to  help  lead  in  some 
vital  areas: 

First.  Iron  Curtain  countries.  The 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  recom- 
mends    the     Government     "reevaluate 


its  restrictions  on  trade  with  Euro- 
pean satellites,  with  a  view  toward  elim- 
inating those  restrictions  not  necessary 
for  security  and  which  are  harmful  to  the 
U.S.  competitive  position."  Increasing 
numbers  of  the  business  community  are 
asking  about  doing  business  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries.  They  say  they  do  not 
want  us  to  lose  trade  to  European  nations 
now  dealing  with  the  Russians. 

What  should  our  policy  be  on  export 
control  legislation? 

What  about  most-favored-nation 
treatment  for  Eastern  Europe? 

What  about  long-term  credit  for  trade 
with  Russia? 

What  about  the  possibilities  of  trade 
with  the  Soviet  bloc  to  build  understand- 
ing and  ease  the  cold  war?  Or  as  a 
wedge  between  the  Soviets  and  the  Red 
Chinese? 

Second.  Developing  countries.  My 
trip  to  Africa  2  years  ago  to  seek  out 
trade  possibilities  convinced  me  that  we 
have  not  even  begun  to  build  markets  in 
developing  nations.  To  do  so,  we  may 
have  to  help  stimulate  their  annual 
growth  and  help  them  achieve  the  goal 
of  2I2  percent  increase  a  year.  This 
means  a  new  look  at  aid  and  at  our 
trade  policies  and  programs. 

What  should  Congress  do  about  im- 
proved export  financing  and  credit  to 
make  them  competitive  in  underdevel- 
oped countries? 

What  about  financing  of  construction 
and  engineering  tenders  and  contracts 
in  Africa  and  Latin  America? 

What  about  bringing  business  invest- 
ment and  planning  into  AID  programs? 

Third.  Trade  Expansion  Act  changes. 
This  act  was  a  mandate  to  chop  down 
tariff  walls  mutually  with  other  free  na- 
tions. The  Ti-ade  Expansion  Act  was 
only  a  beginning.  And  the  implementa- 
tion through  the  Kennedy  Round  of 
GATT  negotiations  is  only  barely  off  the 
ground.  Yet,  weaknesses  already  are  ap- 
parent and  refinements  are  already 
necessary.  Ti-ade  adjustment  assistance 
authorized  for  injury  from  import  com- 
petition is  apparently  a  failure  because 
of  11  cases  denied  relief  by  the  Tariff 
Commission.  Surely,  Congress  did  not 
mean  to  make  adjustment  assistance  as 
difficult  to  gain  as  the  Commission  has 
interpreted.  The  Trade  Expansion  Act 
has  to  be  amended,  it  seems,  in  order  to 
make  adjustment  meaningful  and  effec- 
tive. 

There  is  almost  no  end  to  the  work  for 
an  International  Commerce  Subcommit- 
tee. The  subcommittee  could  focus  on 
opportunities  for  more  trade  and  on 
problems  in  trade.  It  could  help  Con- 
gress lead  the  way  to  a  more  prosperous 
economy  and  a  stronger  free  world. 

The  bridges  of  trade  have  already  con- 
tributed mightily  to  peace  and  prosperity 
and  to  a  sound  dollar.  They  can  be  an 
even  greater  factor  in  a  better  world 
ahead  whether  we  choose  simply  to  com- 
pete with  other  friendly  nations  or  with 
potential  enemies  or  whether  we  choose 
to  make  trade  itself  a  bridge  of  under- 
standing. 

In  any  case,  if  we  are  to  lead  effec- 
tively, we  must  legislate  effectively.  To 
do  so,  I  believe  we  need  an  official  part 


of  this  body  to  examine,  to  probe,  to  in- 
quire, to  weigh  evidence,  and  to  recom- 
mend. This  is  why  I  believe  so  fervently 
in  the  need  for  this  new  subcommittee. 


FEDERAL   CIGARETTE   LABELING 
ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  an  adult  has  the  right  to 
choose  his  own  poison.  But  I  also  be- 
lieve that  he  has  the  right  to  know  just 
what  kind  of  a  risk  he  is  taking.  I  am 
therefore  today  introducing  a  proposed 
Cigarette  Labeling  Act  to  require  ade- 
quate warning  and  tar  and  nicotine 
statements  on  all  cigarette  packages. 

The  American  people  want  thjs  pro- 
tection. A  Public  Health^ervice  survey 
has  disclosed  that  7  out  of  10  believe 
"cigarette  smoking  is  enough  of  a  health 
hazard  for  something  to  be  done  about 
it."  And,  by  a  ratio  of  nearly  2  to  1,  those 
polled  favored  compulsory  warnings. 

This  survey  shows  that  though  many 
Americans  are  now  aware  that  smoking 
is  harmful,  too  many  others,  particular- 
ly teenagers,  have  not  yet  got  the  mes- 
sage. 

Too  many  are  still  tempted  to  say  "if 
cigarettes  were  really  so  harmful,  the 
Government  would  certainly  do  some- 
thing about  it." 

I  am  convinced  that  only  a  prescribed 
warning  on  each  cigarette  package  would 
really  bring  home  to  the  smoker,  or  the 
teenager  about  to  become  a  smoker,  the 
sober  fact  that  cigarette  smoking  can  be 
injurious  to  him. 

What  about  safer  cigarettes?  Do  tar 
and  nicotine  yields  really  make  a  dif- 
ference? The  Public  Health  Service  be- 
lieves they  do. 

We  are  convinced — 

The  Assistant  Surgeon  General  told  a 
House  committee  last  August — 

you  can  make  a  safer  cigarette,  much  safer. 
Some  cigarettes  have  been  developed  that 
have  about  a  tenth  of  the  nicotine  and  tars 
of  the  ordinary  cigarette. 

Eight  out  of  ten  people — including 
7  out  of  every  10  of  the  smokers — polled 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  wanted  to 
be  told  just  what  the  tar  and  nicotine 
score  is. 

As  I  have  for  many  long  years  worked 
to  promote  the  development  and  growth 
of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  to  seek 
the  answers  to  the  cancer  mysteries  that 
plague  our  Nation,  so  I  now  believe  that 
it  is  our  responsibility  to  arm  the  Public 
Health  Service  in  its  battle  against  smok- 
ing-caused  cancer  and  other  disease. 

The  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  Act 
will  require  each  and  every  package  of 
cigarettes  to  carry  in  a  "prominent" 
place  on  the  label,  in  "conspicuous  and 
legible  type"  the  statement  "Warning: 
continual  smoking  may  be  hazardous  to 
your  health." 

This  bill  would  also  require  that  each 
package  label  state  the  average  tar  and 
nicotine  yield  per  cigarette  as  uniformly 
determined  by  the  method  approved  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  so  that 
there  will  no  longer  be  conflicting  tar  and 
nicotine  claims. 

Failure  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  statute  is  to  be  made  a 
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criminal  act  to  be  enforced  by  fines  up 
to  $100,000.  ^^^      ^^ 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neu- 
berger]  has  long  been  in  the  forefront 
of  efforts  to  alert  us  to  the  hazards  of 
smoking.  The  Commerce  Committee  is 
indeed  fortunate  to  have  her  as  a  new 
member,  and  we  are  grateful  that  we  will 
have  the  benefit  of  her  expertise  to  assist 
the  committee  in  developing  the  most 
appropriate  legislation  in  this  field. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  by  Dr.  Luther  L. 
Terry,  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ADDRESS  1  BY  LXJTHER  L.  TERHY.  M.D.,  SURGEON 

General,  Public  Health  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment OF  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare 
A  few  weeks  ago  at  our  annual  Christmas 

party  a  group  of  our  people  presented  their 

annual  good-natured  spoof  of  some  of  the 

year's  activities. 

One  of  their  verses,  sung  to  the  tune  of 

"On  Top  of  Old  Smokey,"  went  as  follows: 

"On  Top  of  Old  Smoking 

A  year  has  gone  by 
But  the  smoke  we're  deploring 
Still  gets  in  our  eye." 
I  am  happy   to  say,  at  this  anniversary 
meeting,  that  while  we  still  can— and  do — 
deplore  the  amount  of  cigarette  smoking  still 
going  on,  measurable  and  encouraging  prog- 
ress has  been  made  during  the  year.    In  a 
few  moments,  I  shall  present  some  statis- 
tical evidence  on  this  progress. 

What  is  equally  heartening  to  me,  how- 
ever, is  the  national  concern  which  has  been 
expressed  about  the  problem  and  the  na- 
tional action  which  has  been  generated.  To 
my  mind,  the  formation  of  the  National  In- 
teragency Council  on  Smoking  and  Health 
represents  the  finest  example  of  this  con- 
cern. 

All  of  us  know  that  we  are  faced  with  a 
long,  slow,  and — to  a  considerable  extent — 
uphill  campaign.  The  fact  that  so  many 
organizations  represejited  here  today  are 
pooling  their  efforts  pn  behalf  of  a  single 
goal  is  our  best  guarantee  of  eventual  suc- 
cess. 

We  are  moving  forward.  And  we  are  mov- 
ing forward  in  a  united  and  purposeful  way. 
When  the  announcement  of  the  Advisory 
Committee's  report  was  made  1  year  ago  to- 
day, there  were  many  questions  raised  by  the 
press  and  by  others.  Some  of  them  were  un- 
answerable then;  some  are  still  unanswerable. 
On  the  others  we  are  making  definite  prog- 
ress. 

The  principal  and  obvious  question  was: 
Would  a  substantial  niunber  of  people  stop 
smoking? 

Today  we  can  ask  the  same  question. 
Many  indices  suggest  that,  after  a  pro- 
nounced downward  dip  during  the  spring 
months,  cigarette  smoking  is  once  more  on 
the  increase.  Among  these  indices  are  ware- 
house shipments  and  the  figures  on  tax  re- 
turns. 

While  these  figures  certainly  have  some 
significance — and  I  would  not  pretend  that 
they  are  not  disquieting — they  do  not  tell 
the  whole  story. 


1  Presented  at  the  Conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Interagency  Council  on  Smoking  and 
Health,  National  Education  Association  Cen- 
ter Auditorium,  1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  at  10  a.m. 


We  have  very  recently  completed  some 
studies  which  show  a  different  result.  Let 
me  place  them  in  historical  perspective. 

In  1955,  a  survey  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  at  the  request  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  found  that  59  percent  of  adult 
men  and  31  percent  of  adult  women  were 
cigarette  smokers. 

In  1962,  a  survey  undertaken  by  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society  found  that  the  proportion 
of  male  smokers  had  remained  the  same  and 
that  the  proportion  of  female  smokers  had 
Increased  by  5  percentage  points. 

In  July  of  last  year,  the  Public  Health 
Service's  National  Center  for  Health  Sta- 
tistics began  including  questions  on  smoking 
habits  In  Its  surveys. 

A  preliminary  analysis  of  the  Center's  fig- 
ures for  th^  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September^dlcates  that  the  proportion  of 
adult  cigarette  smokers  has  actuaUy  declined. 
Last  fall  the  Service  undertook  a  survey  to 
gain  more  accurate  data  in  depth  on  the 
smoking  habits,  knowledge,  and  attitudes 
of  the  general  population.  More  than  300 
items  of  information  were  sought  from  a 
random  nationwide  sample  of  3,500  house- 
holds. This  survey  also  showed  a  drop  In 
the  proportion  of  adult  cigarette  smokers, 
estimated  as  follows: 

Instead  of  the  59  percent  of  1955  and  1962, 
there  are  now  only  about  52  percent  male 
cigarette  smokers  In  our  population. 

A  decline  of  7  percentage  points  does 
not  appear  to  be  much— and  it  Is  certainly 
less  than  we  would  wish.  But  if  these  fig- 
ures stand  up  under  final  analysis  it  means 
that:  nearly  one  out  of  four  adult  men 
has  given  up  cigarettes;  there  are  now 
nearly  as  many  men  who  are  noncigarette 
smokers  as  there  are  smokers. 

Smoking  among  women,  according  to  our 
surveys,  has  also  turned  downward.  Al- 
though the  decline  Is  small — only  2  to  3 
percentage  points — this  is  the  first  time  on 
record  in  which  the  trend  has  been 
downward. 

If  v/e  consider  both  men  and  women,  it 
would  appear  that  there  are  as  many  adults 
today  who  have  never  been  cigarette  smokers 
as  there  are  smokers. 

If  smoking  habits  had  continued  at  the 
level  of  3  years  ago,  there  would  be  about  3  ',2 
million  more  smokers  than  there  actually 
are  today. 

I  would  repeat  that  we  In  the  Public  Health 
Service  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
progress  that  has  been  made.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  convinced  that  our  findings  of  a 
year  ago,  widely  publicized  and  followed  up 
throughout  the  year  by  an  alert  and  respon- 
sible press,  have  had  a  discernible  and  en- 
couraging effect  on  the  smoking  problem. 

That  public  awareness  of  the  hazards  In- 
volved Is  widespread  Is  evident  In  other  ways. 
In  the  area  of  beliefs  and  attitudes  the 
data  are  both  stimulating  and  encouraging. 
For  this  reason,  I  want  to  share  the  first  re- 
sults with  you,  well  in  advance  of  their  pub- 
lication. The  figures.  I  am  told,  are  pre- 
llmlnarv  but  reasonably  firm. 

Many"  of  the  questions  asked  Involved  the 
subject's  knowledge  or  beliefs  about  the  re- 
lation of  smoking  to  specific  diseases.  For 
examnle,  people  were  asked:  Is  there  any- 
thing' a  person  might  do  that  could  cause 
lung  cancer? 

Sixty-nine  percent  spontaneously  men- 
tioned smoking  cigarettes. 

It  Is,  of  course,  of  great  importance  that 
smokers  themselves  become  concerned 
about  the  habit.  A  large  majority  of  the 
cigarette  smokers  surveyed  Indicated  that 
they  believed  smoking  to  be  harmful. 

A  number  of  questions  sought  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  remedial  action.  Presented 
with  the  statement:  "Cigarette  smoking  Is 
enough  of  a  health  hazard  for  something  to 
be  done  about  It,"  7  out  of  10  agreed  and  only 
1  out  of  6  disagreed. 


Nine  out  of  ten  said  they  were  In  favor  of 
more  public  education  on  the  health  haz- 
ards of  cigarette  smoking,  for  both  adults  and 
children. 

Four  out  of  five  people  said  they  were  op- 
posed to  the  practice  of  featuring  athletes 
and  celebrities  In  cigarette  advertising. 

By  a  ratio  of  about  2  to  1,  those  polled 
favored  a  compulsory  warning  on  cigarette 
package  labels  and  in  advertising. 

Eight  out  of  ten— Including  7  out  of  10 
smokers— also  said  they  believed  that  a  state- 
ment on  tar  and  nicotine  content  should  be 
required  on  each  package. 

The  Public  Health  Service  during  this  year 
has  interested  Itself  also  In  the  behavior  and 
attitudes  toward  smoking  of  students  In  the 
health  professions.  A  study  conducted 
among  more  than  10,000  senior  medical,  den- 
tal, and  osteopathic  students  Is  yielding  In- 
teresting results. 

Compared  to  the  general  male  population 
of  comparable  age,  senior  medical  students, 
for  example,  show  far  less  tendency  to  take 
up  cigarettes — 55  percent  as  against  83  per- 
cent. And  among  medical  students  who  take 
up  the  habit,  there  is  far  greater  tendency 
to  quit — 44  percent  as  against  18  percent  in 
a  given  time  period. 

This  suggests  that  In  groups  which  hold 
health  important,  have  the  facts,  and  under- 
stand the  health  implications  of  the  facts, 
the  cigarette  habit  is  reversible.  Because  the 
medical  profession  Is  frequently  able  to  set 
an  example  In  personal  health  that  the  gen- 
eral population  tends  to  follow,  this  finding 
among  medical  students  is  a  hopefiU  augury 
for  the  future. 

The  experience  of  a  year,  in  brief,  demon- 
strates that  a  deeply  ingrained  personal  habit 
can  be  changed  where  the  facts  are  made 
widely  known.  I  might  add  that,  so  far,  most 
of  this  has  been  accomplished  through  the 
mass  communications  media.  I  doubt  that 
any  health  message  has  ever  reached  so  many 
in  so  short  a  time. 

What  have  been  some  of  our  Service  efforts 
during  this  past  year? 

You  will  perhaps  be  interested,  first  of  all, 
in  the  distribution  of  the  report  Itself. 

Altogether  during  the  first  year,  Includ- 
ing sales  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, more  than  350,000  copies  of  the  full 
report  on  smoking  and  health  have  been  dis- 
tributed. For  a  scientific  pubUcatlon.  this 
Is  quite  substantial  Equally  gratifying  have 
been  the  number  and  distribution  of  sum- 
maries and  special-audience  publications  in- 
spired by  the  report.  The  Service  has 
worked  closely  with  many  Government  agen- 
cies and  voluntary  organizations  to  make 
these  "grandchild"  publications  both  appeal- 
ing and  accurate.  Five  separate  health  In- 
formation pamphlets  on  various  aspects  of 
the  report,  for  example,  were  prepared  and 
distributed  by  various  units  of  the  Public 
Healtli  ScrvicB. 

As  one  means  of  promoting  distribution 
as  well  as  assisting  health  agencies  and  edu- 
cation groups,  we  have  distributed  about 
6,000  information  kits  of  sample  publications 
on  smoking  and  health. 

We  are  involved  as  well  in  some  15  behav- 
ioral studies  to  get  at  the  psycho-social  dy- 
namics of  smoking:  why  people  start  smok- 
ing and  others  don't,  why  some  can  stop  and 
others  have  dlfBculty.  These  Include  studies 
of  adult  and  youth  educational  programs, 
withdrawal  clinics,  the  roles  of  physicians 
and  other  professional  health  workers,  and 
the  value  of  group  treatment. 

One  of  the  most  Immediate  and  far-reach- 
ing byproducts  of  the  smoking  and  health 
report  has  been  the  Impetus  It  has  given  to 
research  on  the  components  of  smoke  and 
their  physiological  effects.  Not  only  has  the 
report  stimulated  more  research,  but  the  field 
has  attracted  competent  Investigators  who 
previously  had  been  giving  priority  to  other 
problems. 
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In  addition  to  expanded  work  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  new  research  is 
being  sponsored  by  universities  and  founda- 
tions, and.  as  you  know,  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  with  financial  help  from 
the  tobacco  Industry  itself. 

Additional  data  from  three  long-range 
studies — of  U.S.  war  veterans,  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  and  the  study  of  the  British 
physicians — continue  to  reinforce  the  earlier 
findings  evaluated  in  the  smoking  and  health 
report.  All  three  strengthen  the  evidence 
that  people  who  stop  smoking  are  greatly 
benefited,  even  If  they  have  smoked  for  many 
years. 

The  wealth  of  research  information  ac- 
cumulated for  the  Advisory  Committee  is 
being  kept  up  to  date  through  the  use  of  the 
medlars  computer  system  at  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine.  Plans  are  being  de- 
veloped for  a  continuing  review  and  analysis 
of  the  worldwide  literature  on  this  subject. 
Most  of  the  activities  I  have  mentioned 
today  are  Joint  programs  with  State  and 
local  health  agencies,  education  institutions, 
and  others.  I  have  omitted  a  great  many 
which,  in  the  absence  of  financial  support, 
we  have  been  able  to  assist  only  by  consulta- 
tion and  technical  advice. 

One  of  the  principal  ways  by  which  we  keep 
informed  is  through  the  National  Inter- 
agency Council,  which  has  brought  us  to- 
gether here  today.  The  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice is  delighted  with  the  rapid  progress 
being  made  by  the  Council. 

We  particularly  want  to  welcome  ovu*  dis- 
tinguished new  chairman,  Mr.  Emerson 
Foote,  whose  enlightened  example  will  serve 
the  Councirs  cause  as  it  has  recently  served 
the  President's  Commission  on  Heart  Disease, 
Cancer,  and  Stroke. 

The  report  jf  that  Commission,  as  most  of 
you  know,  included  a  strong  endorsement 
of  the  report  on  smoking  and  health,  and 
recommended  an  expenditure  of  $10  million 
over  a  3-yerir  period. 

Our  request  for  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion of  $1.9  million  last  summer  was  defererd 
by  the  Congress.  We  received  encouragement 
from  a  number  of  Members  of  the  Congress 
to  renew  the  request  this  year.  This  we  hope 
to  do  In  the  weeks  ahead.  If  we  are  to  ptit 
the  National  Clearinghouse  on  Smoking 
and  Health  into  full  operation  it  is  clear  that 
funds  will  be  needed. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  did  appropriate 
$1.5  million  to  study  the  health-related  prob- 
lems of  tobacco.  This  appropriation,  which 
was  made  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  been  highly  useful.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  working  very  closely  with  the 
Public  Health  Service  In  developing  suitable 
research  into  the  properties  of  tobacco 
smoke  and  leaf  constituents  and  their  bio- 
logic effects. 

In  summary,  where  do  we  stand  today,  1 
year  after  the  report? 

Fnrst  of  all,  despite  the  charge  that  noth- 
ing has  really  happened,  and  that  the  smok- 
ing habits  of  the  Nation  are  right  back  where 
they  were,  many  changes  have  already  taken 
place. 

Adult  cigarette  smokers  are  showing  a  clear 
trend  away  from  the  habit.  At  least  18 
million  Americans  are  now  ex-cigarette 
smokers — and  they  have  been  off  long  enough 
for  most  of  them  to  stay  off. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the  Increase 
in  population,  the  drop  In  total  cigarette 
consumption  this  past  year  is  substantial. 
If.  in  fact,  "nothing  had  happened."  ciga- 
rette consumption  would  now  be  much 
higher  than  it  was  a  year  ago — and  it  isn't. 
Much  more  important  have  been  the 
changes  taking  place  below  the  surface — at 
the  levels  of  attitude  and  belief,  which  are 
often  the  precursors  of  change  In  behavior. 

Many  smokers  have  become  uneasy  about 
the  relationship  of  cigarettes  to  illness. 
Millions  of  adult  cigarette  smokers  are  ready 
to  be  fully  convinced  that  the  time  has  come 


to  change  their  smoking  habits.  And. 
therefore,  the  opportunity  to  convince  them 
in  1965  and  the  years  ahead  is  great. 

In  view  of  the  massive  opportunity  for 
positive  action,  the  time  is  surely  ripe  to 
launch  a  truly  national  effort  that  will  con- 
vince people  of  the  dangers  of  cigarette 
smoking. 

If  we  exert  such  an  effort,  I  am  convinced 
that  many  millions  of  smokers,  nov;  on  the 
fence,  will  decide  in  favor  of  their  own  health 
and  well-being. 

The  facts  and  figures  and  surveys  I  have 
cited  are  encouraging.  They  offer  real  hope 
for  the  future.  But,  as  Wmston  Churchill 
phrased  it.  "we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  beginning." 

Unless  we  continue  to  exert  ourselves  In 
the  struggle  that  lies  ahead,  we  can  lose  what 
ground  has  been  gained.  In  the  face  of 
the  threat  to  health  which  cigarette  smok- 
ing presents,  our  gains  have  been  more,  per- 
haps, than  we  might  have  expected  but  they 
are  less  than  we  might  have  hoped  for.  The 
real  job  lies  before  us. 

For  our  part,  I  promise  that  in  the  months 
ahead  the  Public  Health  Service  will  do  all 
it  can  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  cig- 
arette smoking  in  the  clear  and  established 
interests  of  the  Nation's  health. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
Me  on  the  table  until  Friday,  January  22, 
for  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  will  lie  on  the  table  as 
requested. 

The  bill  (S.  559)  to  regulate  the  label- 
ing of  cigarettes,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Ml".  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  subject.^many  people  have  asked  me 
when  we  expected  to  start  hearings  on 
the  bill.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  consensus 
of  most  members  of  the  committee  that 
we  wish  to  hold  hearings  on  this  par- 
ticular legislation  and  other  bills  before 
the  committee  at  a  very  early  date.  If 
possible,  we  wish  to  set  the  hearings  with- 
in the  next  30  days. 


FEDERAL  INSTALLATIONS 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  MUSKIE  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  to  provide  for  improved  coopera- 
tion by  Federal  agencies  to  control  water 
and  air  pollution  from  Federal  installa- 
tions and  facilities  and  to  control  auto- 
motive vehicle  air  pollution.  The  bill, 
which  had  its  origin  in  a  suggestion  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BoGGs] ,  is  cosponsored  by  him,  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Fong, 
Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Monroney, 
Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  would 
provide  the  following  in  the  water  pollu- 
tion control  field: 

First.  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  may  establish 
standards  of  water  quality  for  discharges 
from  Federal  installations. 


Second.  There  would  be  authorized 
appropriations  to  install,  maintain,  and 
operate  waste  disposal  systems  at  Federal 
installations.  Funds  appropriated  would 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  be 
made  available  to  other  Federal  agencies 
as  required. 

Third.  There  would  be  authorized  a 
program  for  the  training  of  personnel  to 
operate  and  maintain  waste  water  treat- 
ment facilities. 

Fourth.  Each  Federal  agency  would 
be  required  to  inform  the  Secretaiy  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of  their 
waste  disposal  practices  and  the  Secre- 
tary in  turn  would  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  Congress  on  programs  carried 
out. 

In  the  field  of  Federal  air  pollution 
control  the  bill  would  provide  for  the 
following : 

First.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  would  be  authorized 
to  establish  classes  of  potential  air  pollu- 
tion sources  for  any  Federal  installation 
and  to  enter  such  building,  installation, 
or  property  for  inspection  purposes. 

Second.  There  would  be  authorized  ap- 
propriations to  install,  maintain,  and 
operate  devices  or  other  means  of  con- 
trolling air  pollution  from  Federal  instal- 
lations. Funds  appropriated  would  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  be  made 
available  to  other  Federal  agencies  as  re- 
quired. 

Third.  There  would  be  authorized  a 
program  for  the  training  of  personnel 
to  operate  and  maintain  air  pollution 
control  devices  or  other  means  of  con- 
trolling air  pollution  and  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  report  to  Congress 
annually  on  the  status  and  effectiveness 
of  actions  taken. 

Fourth.  It  would  be  required  that,  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1965, 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  all 
automotive  vehicles  purchased  for  any 
of  the  Federal  executive  departments 
must  be  equipped  with  a  device  which 
would  prevent  or  reduce  pollutants  from 
exhaust  discharges  to  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

The  portion  of  this  bill  dealing  with 
water  pollution  control  activities  at  Fed- 
eral installations  was  dealt  with  in  part 
in  S.  649  of  the  88th  Congress.  However, 
after  considering  the  nature  and  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  of  water  pollution 
from  Federal  installations,  as'well  as  the 
problem  of  air  pollution  at  such  installa- 
tions, it  became  apparent  that  it  would 
be  best  to  make  these  and  other  related 
matters  the  subject  of  separate  legisla- 
tion. 

The  cooperation  of  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  controlling  the 
wastes  from  buildings,  installations,  or 
other  property,  which  find  their  way  into 
our  water  courses  and  into  our  atmos- 
phere, has  not  been  equal  to  the  lead- 
ership role  in  water  and  air  pollution 
control  rightfully  contemplated  for  the 
Federal  Government.  Surely,  if  we  ex- 
pect private  industry,  municipalities,  and 
others  to  make  investments  in  facilities 
to  protect  and  preserve  our  air  and  water 
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resources  we  cannot,  in  all  fairness,  ig- 
nore Federal  sources  of  pollution. 

It  is  recognized  that  much  is  being 
done  by  many  Federal  agencies  in  study- 
ing ways  of  coping  with  the  problems, 
bul  there  is  no  coordinated  aggressive 
program  of  determining  the  extent  of  air 
and  water  pollution  from  these  sources, 
providing  means  of  correcting  them,  and 
operating  and  maintaining  facilities  to 
control  pollutants. 

It  has  been  found  that  Federal  in- 
stallations in  December  of  1960  dis- 
charged 46.1  million  gallons  per  day  of 
untreated  sewage  directly  into  surface 
waters  and  the  ground.  This  untreated 
sewage  should  be  subjected  to  treatment 
as  soon  as  possible,  even  though  the 
total  untreated  sewage  discharged  con- 
stitutes only  3  percent  of  the  total  esti- 
mated 1,500  million  gallons  of  untreated 
municipal  sewage  that  directly  reaches 
surface  waters  and  the  ground.  In  ad- 
dition, it  is  reported  that  about  88  mil- 
lion gallons  per  day  of  untreated  in- 
dustrial waste  waters  is  discharged  into 
surface  v.-aters  and  the  ground.  Much 
the  same  situation  exists  with  respect  to 
air  pollution.  Thus,  it  is  evident  that 
Federal  agencies  have  not  requested  or 
utilized  funds  in  adequate  quantities  to 
take  care  of  the  problem.  For  this  rea- 
son, it  is  my  proposal  that  the  Secretaiy 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  be  as- 
signed the  responsibility  of  coordinating 
necessary  control  programs  and  admin- 
istering funds  appropriated  for  both  air 
and  water  pollution  control  activities  at 
these  installations. 

In  other  legislative  proposals  an  effort 
is  being  made  to  attack  the  problem  of 
air  pollutants  being  emitted  by  the  mil- 
lions of  automotive  vehicles  operating  on 
our  Nation's  streets  and  highways. 
Again,  the  Federal  Government  can  and 
should,  by  its  own  example,  encourage 
the  provision  of  air  pollution  control  sys- 
tems on  "vehicles  purchased  for  its  own 
use. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  the  General 
Services  Administration,  which  procures 
for  civilian  use  about  35,000  automotive 
vehicles  annually  for  nationwide  use,  has 
already  taken  steps  to  have  all  1966 
model  motor  vehicles,  purchased  by  them, 
equipped  with  exhaust  control  systems. 
This  agency  is  to  be  commended  for  tak- 
ing this  action  which  I  expect  was 
prompted  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  in  December  of  1963. 
I  feel  strongly  that  the  action  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  should 
be  implemented  by  congressional  ap- 
proval and  further  that  all  vehicles  pur- 
chased for  military  use  should  come 
equipped  with  air  pollution  suppression 
systems. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  of  whether 
we  do  or  do  not  eliminate  air  and  water 
pollution  from  Federal  installations  and 
vehicles  under  Federal  control  rests  with 
Congress.  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  advise 
Congress  of  the  source  of  pollutants,  the 
need  for  control  measures,  and  request 
the  necessary  appropriations  to  carry  on 
necessary  programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  bill,  and  a  section-by- 


section  analysis  of  the  bill,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  section-by-section  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  560)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
and  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  improved  cooperation  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  control  water  and  air 
pollution  from  Federal  installations  and 
facilities  and  to  control  automotive  ve- 
hicle air  pollution,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Muskie  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  560 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Installa- 
tions, Facilities,  and  Equipment  Pollution 
Control  Act." 

TITLE    I — AMENDMENTS    OF   FEDERAL    WATER 
POLLtJTION  CONTROL  ACT 

Sec.  101.  Section  9  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C. 
466h)  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  after 
"Sec.  9."  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such 
section  the  foUowing: 

"(b)  In  order  to  control  water  pollution 
which  may  endanger  the  health  or  welfare 
of  any  persons,  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  having  jurisdiction  over  any  building, 
installation,  or  other  property  shall  discharge 
wastes  therefrom  only  in  compliance  with 
standards  for  such  discharges  which  the  Sec- 
retary may  establish.  The  Secretary  or  his 
duly  authorized  representative  Is  authorized 
to  enter  any  such  building.  Installation,  or 
other  property  at  reasonable  times  for  the 
purpose  of  inspectinc  and  investigating  waste 
discharge  practices. 

"(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  necessary  amounts  to  be  ex- 
pended for  the  installation,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  waste  disposal  systems  for 
any  such  building.  Installation,  or  other 
property  and  for  which  the  Secretary  has 
approved  the  plans  and  specifications  as  con- 
forming to  the  purposes  of  this  section.  Such 
amounts  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  shall  be  made  available  to  the  appropri- 
ate Federal  department  or  agency  concerned 
in  accordance  with  a  plan  approved  by  the 
Secretary  which  will  provide  for  prevention  or 
control  of  discharges  of  waste  and  shall  not 
be  expended  for  any  other  purpose. 

"(d)  In  order  to  assist  in  assiiring  appro- 
priate maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
waste  disposal  systems,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  training  In  such  matters  to  person- 
nel of  the  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 

"(e)  Each  Federal  department  or  agency 
shall  Inform  the  Secretary  of  waste  disposal 
practices  In  effect  at  any  building.  Installa- 
tion, or  other  property  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion and  shall  promptly  Inform  the  Secretary 
of  the  absence,  or  failtire  to  Institute,  waste 
disposal  practices  necessary  and  adequate  for 
this  purpose  and  the  reason  or  reasons  there- 
for. The  Secretary  shall  report  each  January 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  on  the 
status  and  effectiveness  of  actions  taken  to 
prevent  and  control  pollution  by  such  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies." 

TITLE    n AMENDMENTS    OF    CLEAN   AIR    AC^T 

Sec.  201.  Subsection  7(b)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  (77  Stat.  399)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"In  order  to  control  air  pollution  which 
may  endanger  the  health  or  welfare  of  any 
persons,  the  Secretary  may  establish  classes 


of  potential  pollution  sources  for  any  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  any  building,  installation,  or  other 
property.  The  Secretary  or  his  duly  author- 
ized representative  Is  authorized  to  enter  any 
such  building,  Installation,  or  other  property 
at  reasonable  times  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
specting and  investigating  discharge  prac- 
tices." 

Sec.  202.  Section  7  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  necessary  amoiints  to  be  ex- 
pended for  the  procurement,  installation, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  devices  or 
other  means  to  prevent  or  control  air  pollu- 
tion for  any  such  building,  installation,  or 
other  property  and  for  which  the  Secretary 
has  approved  the  plans  and  specifications 
as  conforming  to  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. Such  amounts  shall  be  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
appropriate  Federal  department  or  agency 
concerned  in  accordance  with  a  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  which  will  provide 
for  prevention  or  control  of  emission  of  air 
pollutants  and  shall  not  be  expended  for  any 
other  purpose. 

"(d)  In  order  to  assist  In  assuring  appro- 
priate maintenance  and  operation  of  the  de- 
vices or  other  means  of  prevention  or  con- 
trol, the  Secretary  shall  provide  training  in 
such  matters  to  personnel  of  the  Federal  de- 
partments or  agencies.  The  Secretary  shall 
report  each  January  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  on  the  status  and  effective- 
ness of  actions  taken  to  prevent  and  control 
pollution  by  such  Federal  departments  and 
agencies." 

TITLE    m COOPERATION    BT    FEDERAL    AGENCIES 

TO        CONTROL       AUTOMOTIVE       VEHICLE       Am 
POLLUTION 

Sec.  301.  Section  6  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1857e)  is  amended  by  adding  after 
such  section  the  following: 

"(c)  No  appropriation  made  In  any  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1965,  and 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter  shall  be  available 
for  the  purchase  of  any  automotive  vehicle 
for  the  service  of  any  of  the  executive  de- 
partments or  other  Government  establish- 
ments, or  any  branch  of  the  Government 
service,  unless  such  automotive  vehicle  is 
equipped  with  a  device  which  will  prevent  or 
reduce  the  discharge  of  pollutants  from  ex- 
haust of  any  such  automotive  vehicle  In 
accordance  with  standards  established  by  the 
Secretary." 

The  section-by-sectlon  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Muskie,  is  as  follows: 

Section-by -Section  Analysis  of  Amend- 
ments Proposed  to  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  Amended,  and  Clean 
Air  Act  To  Provide  for  Improved  Coopera- 
tion BY  Federal  Agencies  and  To  Control 
Automotive  Vehicle  Air  Pollution 
title  I — amendments  of  federal  water 

POLX.UTION  control  ACT 

Section  101,  cooperation  to  control  pollu- 
tion from  Federal  Installations:  This  section 
amends  section  9  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C. 
466h),  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following: 

In  order  to  control  water  pollution  which 
may  endanger  the  health  or  welfare  of  any 
persons,  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
having  jurlEdiction  over  any  building,  instal- 
lation, or  other  property  shall  discharge 
wastes  therefrom  only  In  compliance  with 
standards  for  such  discharges  which  the  Sec- 
retary may  establish.  The  Secretary  or  his 
duly  authorized  representative  is  authorized 
to  enter  any  such  building,  Installation,  or 
other  property  at  reasonable  times  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  and  Investigating  waste 
discharge  practices. 
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There  would  be  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated necessary  amounts  for  the  installa- 
tion, maintenance,  and  operation  of  waste 
disposal  systems  for  any  such  building,  in- 
stallation, or  other  property  and  for  which 
the  Secretary  has  approved  the  plans  and 
specifications  as  conforming  to  the  purposes 
of  this  section.  Funds  would  be  appropriat- 
ed to  the  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  and  made  available  to  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned in  accordance  with  a  plan  approved 
by  the  Secretary  which  will  provide  for  pre- 
vention or  control  of  discharges  of  waste 
and  shall  not  be  expended  for  any  other 
purpose. 

In  order  to  assist  in  assuring  appropriate 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  waste  dis- 
posal systems,  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
training  in  such  matters  to  personnel  of  the 
Federal  departments  and  agencies. 

Each  Federal  department  or  agency  shall 
Inform  the  Secretary  of  waste  disposal  prac- 
tices in  effect  at  any  building,  installation, 
or  other  property  within  its  jurisdiction  and 
shall  promptly  inform  the  Secretary  of  the 
absence,  or  failure  to  institute,  waste  dis- 
posal practices  necessary  and  adequate  for 
this  purpose  and  the  reason  or  reasons  there- 
for. The  Secret^iry  shall  report  each  Jan- 
uary to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
on  the  status  and  effectiveness  of  actions 
taken  to  prevent  and  control  pollution  by 
such  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 

TITLE  n AMENDMENTS  OF  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

Section  201,  cooperation  by  Federal  agen- 
cies to  control  air  pollution  from  Federal 
facilities:  This  section  amends  subsection 
7(b)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  read  as  follows: 

In  order  to  control  air  pollution  which 
may  endanger  the  health  or  welfare  of  any 
persons,  the  Secretary  may  establish  classes 
of  potential  pxjllution  sources  for  any  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  any  building.  Installation,  or  other 
property.  The  Secretary  or  his  duly  au- 
thorized representative  Is  authorized  to  enter 
any  such  building,  Installation,  or  other 
property  at  reasonable  times  for  the  purpose 
of  inspecting  and  investigating  discharge 
practices. 

Section  202  further  amends  section  7  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  as  follows: 

There  would  be  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated necessary  amounts  for  the  procure- 
ment, Installation,  maintenance,  and  oper- 
ation of  devices  or  other  means  to  prevent 
or  control  air  pollution  for  any  such  build- 
ing. Installation,  or  other  property  and  for 
which  the  Secretary  has  approved  the  plans 
and  specifications  as  confomiing  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  Funds  would  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  and  made  available  to 
the  appropriate  Federal  department  or 
agency  concerned  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
approved  by  the  Secretary  which  will  pro- 
vide for  prevention  or  control  of  emission 
of  air  pollutants  and  shall  not  be  expended 
for  any  other  purpose. 

In  order  to  assist  in  assuring  appropriate 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  devices 
or  other  means  of  prevention  or  control,  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  training  in  such  mat- 
ters to  personnel  of  the  Federal  depart- 
ments or  agencies.  The  Secretary  shall  re- 
port each  January  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  on  the  status  and  effective- 
ness of  actions  taken  to  prevent  and  control 
pollution  by  such  Federal  departments  and 
agencies. 

TTTLE  m COOPERATION  BY  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  TO 

CONTROL     AUTOMOTIVE     VEHICLE     AIR     POLLU- 
TION 

Sec.  301.  Automotive  vehicle  and  fuel  pol- 
lution: This  section  amends  section  6  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  by  adding  the  following: 

No  appropriation  made  in  any  act  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1965,  and  each 


fiscal  year  thereafter  shall  be  available  for 
the  purchase  of  any  automotive  vehicle  for 
the  service  of  any  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments or  other  Government  establishments, 
or  any  branch  of  the  Government  service, 
unless  such  automotive  vehicle  is  equipped 
with  a  device  which  will  prevent  or  reduce 
the  discharge  of  pollutants  from  exhaust  of 
any  such  automotive  vehicle  in  accordance 
with  standards  established  by  the  Secretary. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL      COOPERA- 
TION ACT  OF   1965 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  enable  greater  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  among  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  in  order  to 
strengthen  our  great  Federal  system  and 
more  effectively  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
American  people. 

For  over  2  years  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
has  been  examining  questions  of  Fed- 
eral-State-local  relations,  including  the 
rapid  growth  in  number  and  complexity 
of  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs,  and 
the  vexing  problems  of  governmental  re- 
lationships in  our  burgeoning  metropoli- 
tan areas. 

I  think  that  the  President,  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  last  week,  had 
these  problems  in  mind  when  he  sug- 
gested that  "we  make  an  all-out  cam- 
paign against  waste  and  inefficiency." 
He  also  pointed  out  that  "in  our  urban 
areas  the  central  problem  today  is  to 
protect  and  restore  man's  satisfaction  in 
belonging  to  a  community  where  he  can 
find  security  and  significance.  The  first 
step  is  to  break  old  patterns — to  begin 
to  think,  and  work,  and  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment of  entire  metropolitan  areas." 

In  furtherance  of  both  the  concern 
and  the  goals  stated  by  the  President,  I 
am  introducing  the  Intergovermental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1965.  This,  I  hope, 
is  the  first  of  an  annual  series  of  meas- 
ures designed  to  keep  our  Federal  sys- 
tem abreast  of  these  rapidly  changing 
times.  This  proposed  act  includes  five 
titles:  Title  I:  Improved  Administration 
of  Grants-in-Aid  to  the  States;  Title  II: 
Periodic  Congressional  Review  of  Fed- 
eral Grants-in-Aid  to  States  and  to  Local 
Units  of  Government;  Title  III:  Permit- 
ting Federal  Departments  and  Agencies 
To  Provide  Specialized  or  Technical 
Services  to  States  and  to  Local  Units  of 
Government;  Title  IV:  Coordinated  In- 
tergovernmental Policy  and  Administra- 
tion of  Grants  for  Urban  Development; 
and  Title  V:  Acquisition,  Use,  and  Dis- 
position of  Land  Within  Urban  Areas  by 
Federal  Agencies  in  Conformity  With 
Land  Utilization  Programs  of  Affected 
Local  Governments. 

Most  of  the  provisions  grow  out  of 
studies  of  the  subcommittee,  of  which  I 
am  privileged  to  be  chairman,  and  from 
recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
on  which  I  and  my  colleagues,  the  senior 
Senators  from  South  Dakota  and  North 
Carolina,  serve  as  members. 

The  grant-in-aid  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  devices  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment for  meeting  a  national  problem 
while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the 


strength  of  State  and  local  government. 
The  vitality  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment as  we  now  know  it  would  be  dimin- 
ished without  the  support  of  the  various 
grant-in-aid  programs.  Further,  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  and  highly 
undesirable  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  establish  its  own  direct  operating  pro- 
grams in  each  of  the  more  than  100 
grant  fields  with  the  consequent  expan- 
sion in  the  size  of  the  Federal  establish- 
ment. 

It  has  been  the  particular  responsibil- 
ity of  our  subcommittee  to  observe  the 
overall  pattern  and  impact  of  these  Fed- 
eral aids.  Our  conclusion  to  date,  and 
I  believe  it  is  shared  by  many,  is  that 
a  welter  of  confusion  and  inconsistent 
procedures  has  been  established,  often 
pursuant  to  law,  by  many  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  administering 
these  programs;  many  programs,  once 
established,  have  not  been  reviewed  and 
revised  by  the  Congress  in  light  of 
changing  needs;  Federal  agencies  often 
lack  authority  to  provide  technical  serv- 
ices to  State  and  local  agencies  that 
would  prove  economical  for  all  three 
levels  of  government;  in  our  urban  areas 
there  has  been  inadequate  concern  on 
the  part  of  some  Federal  agencies  with 
overall  local  goals  and  desires;  individual 
Federal  agencies  sometimes  overlook  the 
interdependency  of  their  program  with 
other  Federal,  State,  local,  and  private 
activities;  some  Federal  programs  have 
supported  or  encouraged  the  establish- 
ment of  special  districts,  further  compli- 
cating the  pattern  of  local  government; 
and  there  is  insufficient  recognition  in 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  of  the 
need  for  the  many  governments  in  our 
metropolitan  areas  to  work  together  to 
solve  common  problems. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  authorizes  that  full 
information  be  made  available  to  the 
Governors  on  funds  granted  within  their 
States,  and  provides  for  more  uniform 
administration  of  Federal  grant  funds. 
This  title  would  also  improve  the  sched- 
uling of  Federal  transfers  of  grant  funds 
to  the  States,  resulting  in  a  saving  in 
Federal  interest  costs.  It  permits  the 
States  to  budget  Federal  grant  funds  in 
much  the  same  way  as  they  budget  other 
revenues,  thereby  achieving  a  greater  de- 
gree of  regularity  in  financial  planning 
for  the  operation  of  their  agencies.  The 
provisions  of  this  title  permit  simplifica- 
tion of  oi-ganizational  arrangements  at 
the  State  level  for  administering  grant- 
in-aid  programs. 

Title  n  provides  for  periodic  congres- 
sional review  of  new  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  to  insure  that  such  programs 
are  examined  systematically  and  are  re- 
considered in  light  of  changing  condi- 
tions and  new  program  requirements. 

Mr.  Kermit  Gordon,  Director  of  the 
Budget,  writing  in  Saturday  Review's 
special  issue  of  January  9,  1965,  on  the 
"Challenge  of  Prosperity,"  emphasized 
the  necessity  for  a  "reexamination  of  the 
premises  of  existing  programs,  for  a 
weighing  of  alternatives"  to  meet  new 
challenges  and  opE>ortunities.  He  stated 
that  we  should  "look  carefully  at  the  pro- 
grams that  have  already  found  a  place  in 
the  Federal  budget.  They  are  not  sus- 
pect simply  because  they  are  there;  but 
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neither  does  their  long  tenure  exempt 
them  from  periodic  scrutiny  to  determine 
whether  their  shape  and  size  are  appro- 
priate." 

This  title  was  unanimously  passed  by 
the  Senate  as  S.  2114  in  the  last  session, 
but  not  acted  upon  by  the  House. 

Title  III  authorizes  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  render  technical 
assistance  and  training  services  to  State 
and  local  governments  on  a  reimbursable 
basis.  This  will  enable  State  and  local 
governments  to  avoid  the  expense  of  un- 
necessary duplication  of  specialized  or 
technical  services,  and  permit  more  eco- 
nomical use  of  Federal  facilities.  Con- 
gress previously  has  authorized  the  pro- 
vision of  such  arrangements  in  the  case 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  End  a  number  of 
other  agencies. 

Title  IV  establishes  a  coordinated  in- 
tergovernmental urban  assistance  policy. 
It  also  requires  local  government  review 
of  certain  applications  for  Federal  pro- 
grams and  encourages  a  broader  ap- 
proach for  review,  at  the  metropolitan 
area  level,  of  applications  for  loans  as 
well  as  grant  projects  affecting  urban 
development.  The  title,  therefore,  serves 
to  strengthen  metropolitan  planning  ma- 
chinei-y  and  encourages  more  orderly 
metropolitan  growth.  The  fourth  sec- 
tion of  this  title  was  unanimously  passed 
by  the  Senate  as  S.  855  in  the  last  session, 
but  v/as  not  acted  upon  by  the  House. 

Also,  this  title  favors  the  eligibility  of 
units  of  general  local  government — cities, 
towns,  and  counties — as  recipients  of 
Federal  aids — in  contrast  to  special  pur- 
pose districts  and  authorities. 

Finally,  title  V  amends  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  by  prescribing  a  uniform  policy  and 
procedure  for  urban  land  transactions 
and  use  undertaken  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.  Acquisition,  use, 
and  disposal  of  land  in  urban  areas  by 
this  agency  shall  be  consistent,  to  the 
extent  possible,  with  local  zoning  regula- 
tions and  development  objectives.  Like 
title  IV,  this  title  will  help  make  urban 
planning  more  effective. 

The  major  organizations  of  govern- 
mental officials  in  this  country— the 
Governors'  Conference,  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  the  National  Association 
of  Counties,  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Planners — have  formally  endorsed  prac- 
tically all  of  the  principles  embodied  in 
this  legislation.  These  officials  and  orga- 
nizations are  deeply  interested  in  a  full 
examination  and  subsequent  action  by 
the  Congress  to  improve  intergovern- 
mental relations.  Various  Federal  agen- 
cies and  departments  have  also  expressed 
interest  and  support  on  different  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

I  look  forward  to  prompt  and  thor- 
ough hearings  on  this  important  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  together 
with  a  section-by-section  analysis,  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  and  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  table  for  10  days  so  that  other 
Senators  may  join  in  cosponsoring  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 


ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  the  section-by-section 
analysis  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Also,  without  objection,  the  request  that 
the  bill  lie  on  the  table  for  10  days  is 
granted. 

The  bill  (S.  561)  to  achieve  the  fullest 
cooperation  and  coordination  of  activi- 
ties betv/een  the  levels  of  government  in 
order  to  improve  the  operation  of  our 
Federal  system  in  an  increasingly  com- 
plex society,  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  grants-in-aid  to  the  States,  to 
provide  for  periodic  congressional  re- 
view of  Federal  grants-in-aid,  to  peimit 
provision  of  reimbursable  technical  serv- 
ices to  State  and  local  governments,  to 
establish  coordinated  intergovernmental 
policy  and  administration  of  grants  and 
loans  for  urban  development,  to  provide 
for  the  acquisition,  use,  and  disposition 
of  land  within  urban  areas  by  Federal 
agencies  in  conformity  with  local  govern- 
ment programs,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Muskie,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

S.  561 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1965." 

TITLE  I.    IMPROVED  ADMINISTRATION   OF  GRANTS- 
IN-AID    TO    THE    STATES 

Full  information  on  funds  received 
Sec.  101.  Any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  which  administers 
a  program  of  grants-in-aid  to  any  of  the 
State  governments  of  the  United  States  shall, 
upon  request,  notify  the  Governor  or  other 
ofHclal  designated  by  him,  or  the  State  leg- 
islature, of  the  purpose  and  amoiints  of  rec- 
ommended or  actual  grants-in-aid  to  the 
State,  and  of  such  other  facts  pertaining 
thereto  as  it  makes  to  the  State  agency  ad- 
ministering the  program.  No  Act  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  Gov- 
ernor or  other  designated  officer  from  partici- 
pating in  the  State's  determination  of  its 
financial  needs  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
does  with  respect  to  the  budgeting  of  State 
funds. 

When  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  termi  "grant-in-aid"  means  any 
payments  made  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  a  State,  whether  the  payments  are  made 
In  advance,  or  as  reimbursements  for  ex- 
penses already  Incurred,  and  whether  subject 
to  conditions  or  not,  for  the  support  of  activ- 
ities administered  by  a  State.  The  term 
does  not  Include  shared  revenues. 

(b)  The  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  any  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State, 
but  does  not  Include  the  governments  of  the 
political  subdivisions  of  the  State. 

Subject  only  to  the  procedures  here  en- 
acted, nothing  contained  in  this  law  shall 
limit  the  authority  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  to  make  grants- 
in-aid  to  the  States. 

Uniform  handling  of  grant  funds 

Sec.  102.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law, 
each  grant-in-aid  to  a  State  shall  be  paid  to 
the  State  treasurer  or  other  officer  that  may 
be  designated  by  the  legislative  authority  (or 
by  the  Governor  In  the  absence  of  a  desig- 
nation by  the  legislative  authority)  to  re- 
ceive said  funds,  and  appropriate  account- 
ing advice  with  regard  to  the  transmittal  of 
funds  shall  be  provided  to  such  State  officers 


as  may  require  the  data  for  purposes  of  fi- 
nancial management  and  control.  The  State 
may  provide  for  the  direct  receipt  of  Federal 
funds  in  the  case  of  State  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

State  salaries  paid  from,  grants-in-aid 

Sec.  103.  After  July  1,  1967,  and  except  as 
specificaly  authorized  pursuant  to  State  law 
and  agreed  to  by  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned, no  Federal  grant-in-aid  to  a  State 
shall  be  used  to  pay  a  salary  in  excess  of 
the  regular  salary  standards  applicable  to 
State  employees  generally,  nor  shall  a  grant- 
in-aid  be  used  to  pay  all  or  part  of  a  salary 
the  full  time  equivalent  of  which  is  In  ex- 
cess of  the  normal  annual  salary  rates  of 
employees  of  the  State  or  of  State  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 

Deposit  of  grants-in-aid 
Sec.  104.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  regulation,  no  grant-in-aid 
to  a  State  shall  be  required  to  be  deposited 
in  a  separate  bank  account  apart  from  other 
funds  administered  by  the  State.  All  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  funds  made  available  to 
the  States  shall  be  properly  accounted  for  as 
Federal  funds  in  the  accounts  of  the  State. 
In  each  case  the  State  agency  concerned 
shall  render  regular  authenticated  reports  to 
the  appropriate  Federal  agency,  covering  the 
status  and  the  application  of  the  funds,  the 
liabilities  and  obligations  on  hand,  and  suph 
other  facts  as  may  be  required  by  said  Fed- 
eral agency. 

Scheduling  of  Federal  transfers  to  the  States 
Sec.  105.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  heads  of  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  responsible  for  administering 
grant-in-aid  programs  shall  schedule  the 
transfer  of  grant-in-aid  funds  consistent 
with  program  purposes  and  applicable  Treas- 
ury regulations,  so  as  to  minimize  the  time 
elapsing  between  the  transfer  of  such  funds 
from  the  United  States  Treasury  and  the  sub- 
sequent disbursement  thereof  by  a  State. 
States  shall  not  be  held  accountable  for  in- 
terest earned  on  grant-in-aid  funds,  pending 
their  disbursement  for  program  purposes. 

Eligible  State  agency 
Sec.  106.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law 
which  provides  that  a  single  State  agency 
must  be  established  or  designated  to  admin- 
ister or  supervise  the  administration  of  any 
grant-in-aid  program,  the  head  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  may,  upon  request  of  the 
Governor  or  other  appropriate  executive  or 
legislative  authority  of  the  State,  waive  the 
single  State  agency  provision  and  approve 
other  administrative  structure  or  arrange- 
ments: Provided,  That  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment or  agency  Is  assured  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  statute  authorizing  the  grant- 
in-aid  program  will  not  be  endangered  by  the 
use  of  such  other  structure  or  arrangements. 

title    II.    periodic     congressional    REVIEW    OF 

federal    grants-in-aid   to   states   and   to 
local   units   of  government 

Statement  of  purpose 

Sec.  201.  It  Is  the  purpose  and  intent  of 
this  title  to  establish  a  uniform  policy  and 
procedure  whereby  programs  for  grant-in-aid 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  States  or  to  their  political  subdivisions 
which  may  be  enacted  hereafter  by  the  Con- 
gress shall  be  made  the  subject  of  sufficient 
subsequent  review  by  the  Congress  to  Insure 
that  (1)  the  effectiveness  of  grants-in-aid  as 
instruments  of  Federal-State-local  coopera- 
tion Is  Improved  and  enhanced;  (2^  grant 
programs  are  revised  and  redirected  as  neces- 
sary to  meet  new  conditions  arising  subse- 
quent to  their  original  enactment:  and  (3) 
grant  programs  are  terminated  when  they 
have  substantially  achieved  their  purpose. 
Expiration  of  grant-in-aid  programs 

Sec.  202.  Where  any  Act  of  Congress  en- 
acted in  the  Eighty-ninth  or  any  subsequent 
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Congress  authorizes  the  making  of  grants-in- 
aid  to  two  or  more  States  or  to  pohtlcal  sub- 
divisions of  two  or  more  States  and  no  ex- 
piration date  for  such  autliority  is  specilied 
by  law,  then  the  authority  to  make  grants- 
in-aid  by  reason  of  such  Act  to  States,  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  other  beneficiaries  from 
funds  not  tlieretofore  obligated  shall  expire 
not  later  than  June  30  of  the  fifth  calendar 
year  which  begins  after  the  effective  date  of 
such  Act. 

Committee  studies  of  grant-in-aid  programs 
Sec.  203.  Where  any  Act  of  Congress  en- 
acted In  the  Eighty-ninth  or  any  subsequent 
Congress  authorizes  the  making  of  grants- 
in-aid  over  a  period  of  three  or  more  years 
to  two  or  more  States  or  to  political  subdivi- 
sions of  two  or  more  States,  then  during  the 
period  beginning  not  later  than  twelve 
months  immediately  preceding  the  date  on 
which  such  authority  is  to  expire,  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate  to 
which  legislation  extending  such  authority 
would  be  referred  shall,  separately  or  Jointly, 
conduct  studies  of  the  program  under  which, 
sucli  grants-in-aid  are  made  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining,  among  other  matters  of  con- 
cern to  the  committees,  the  following: 

(1)  The  extent  to  which  the  purposes  for 
which  the  grants-in-aid  are  authorized  have 
been  met; 

(2)  The  extent  to  which  such  programs  can 
be  carried  on  without  further  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  Whether  or  not  any  changes  in  pur- 
pose, direction,  or  administration  of  the 
original  program,  or  in  procedures  and  re- 
quirements applicable  thereto  should  be 
made. 

Each  such  committee  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  its  investigation  and  study  to  Its 
respective  House  not  later  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  before  such  authority  Is 
due  to  expire. 

Definitions 

Sec.  204.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 
(a)  The  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  a  State. 

(2)  The  term  '•political  subdivision"  means 
a  local  unit  of  government,  including  specifi- 
cally a  coimty,  municipality,  city,  town, 
township,  or  a  school  or  other  special  district 
created  by  or  pursuant  to  State  law. 

(3)  The  term  "grant-in-aid"  means  money, 
or  property  provided  in  lieu  of  money,  paid 
or  furnished  by  the  United  States  under  a 
fixed  annual  or  aggregate  authorization — 

(A)  to  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of 
a  State;  or 

(B)  to  a  beneficiary  under  a  State-ad- 
ministered plan  or  program  which  Is  subject 
to  approval  by  a  Federal  agency;  if  such 
authorization  either  (i)  requires  the  States 
or  political  subdivisions  to  expend  non-Fed- 
eral funds  as  a  condition  for  the  receipt  of 
money  or  property  from  the  United  States; 
or  (li)  specifies  directly,  or  establishes  by 
means  of  a  formula,  the  amounts  which  may 
be  paid  or  furnished  to  States  or  political 
subdivisions,  or  the  amounts  to  be  allotted 
for  use  In  each  of  the  States  by  the  States, 
political  subdivisions,  or  other  beneficiaries. 
The  term  does  not  include  (1)  shared  rev- 
enues; (2)  pajTnents  of  taxes;  (3)  pa3mients 
in  lieu  of  taxes;  (4)  loans  or  repayable  ad- 
vances; (5)  surplus  property  or  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  furnished  as  such;  (6) 
payments  under  research  and  development 
contracts  or  grants  which  are  awarded  direct- 
ly and  on  similar  terms  to  all  qualifsring 
organizations,  whether  public  or  private;  or 
(7)  payments  to  States  or  political  subdi- 
visions as  full  reimbursement  for  the  costs 
incurred  in  paying  benefits  or  furni»hing 
services  to  persons  entitled  thereto  under 
Federal  laws. 


TITLE  II.  PERMITTING  FEDERAL  DEPARTMENTS 
AND  AGENCIES  TO  PROVIDE  SPECIALIZED  OR 
TECHNICAL  SERVICES  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
UNITS    OF    GOVERNMENT 

Statement  of  pur-pose 

Sec.  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
encourage  intergovernmental  cooperation  in 
the  conduct  of  specialized  or  technical  serv- 
ices and  provision  of  facilities  essential  to  the 
administration  of  State  or  local  governmental 
activities,  many  of  which  are  nationwide  in 
scope  and  financed  in  part  by  Federal  fimds; 
to  enable  States  or  local  governments  to  avoid 
unnecessary  duplication  of  special  service 
functions;  and  to  authorize  all  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  do  not  have  such 
authority  to  provide  specialized  or  technical 
services  to  State  and  local  governments. 
Authority  to  provide  service 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  any  department 
or  the  administrative  head  of  any  agency  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  authorized  within  his  discretion, 
upon  written  request  from  a  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  to  provide  spe- 
cialized or  technical  services,  upon  the  pay- 
ment, by  the  unit  of  government  making 
the  request,  of  the  cost  of  such  services 
performed. 

Reimbursement  to  appropriation 
Sec.  303.  All  moneys  received  by  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government,  or  any  bureau 
or  other  administrative  division  thereof,  in 
payment  for  furnishing  specialized  or  tech- 
nical services  as  authorized  under  section  302 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  ap- 
propriation or  appropriations  from  which  the 
cost  of  providing  such  services  has  been  paid 
or  is  to  be  charged. 

Reports  to  Congress 
Sec.  304.  The  Secretary  of  any  department 
or  the  administrative  head  of  any  agency  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  furnish  annually  to  the  respec- 
tive Committees  on  Government  Operations 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
a  report  on  the  scope  of  the  services  pro- 
vided under  the  administration  of  this  title. 

Definitions 
Sec.  305.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  a  State. 

(b)  The  term  "political  subdivision" 
means  a  local  unit  of  government,  includ- 
ing specifically  a  county,  municipality,  city, 
town,  township,  or  a  school  or  other  special 
district  created  by  or  pursuant  to  State  law. 

(c)  "Specialized  or  technical  services" 
means  special  statistical  and  other  studies 
and  compilations,  development  projects, 
demonstration  projects,  technical  tests  and 
evaluations,  technical  information,  training 
activities,  surveys,  reports,  documents,  and 
any  other  similar  service  functions  which 
the  Secretary  of  any  department  or  the  ad- 
ministrative head  of  any  agency  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
is  authorized  by  law  to  perform. 

TITLE  IV.  COORDINATED  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
POLICY  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  GRANTS  FOR 
tTRBAN   DEVELOPMENT 

Declaration  of  urban  assistance  policy 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation,  its  strength  in 
world  affairs  and  the  achievement  of  satis- 
factory levels  of  living  depend  in  large  degree 
upon  the  sound  and  orderly  development  of 
urban  communities.  In  pursuit  of  this  basic 
objective,  the  President  shall  establish  rules 
and  regulations  for  uniform  application  in 
the  formulation,  evaluation,  and  review  of 


urban  development  programs  and  projects 
for  the  provision  of  federally  aided  urban 
facilities,  and  Federal  projects  having  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  development  of  urban 
and  urbanizing  communities.  Such  rules 
and  regulations  shall  provide  for  full  consid- 
eration of  the  concurrent  achievement  of  the 
following  specific  objectives  of  urban  devel- 
opment, and  to  the  extent  authorized  by  law 
reasoned  choices  shall  be  made  between  such 
objectives  when  they  conflict: 

(1)  Appropriate  land  uses  for  residential, 
commercial,  industrial,  governmental,  insti- 
tutional, and  other  purposes; 

(2)  Wise  development  and  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  including  land,  water, 
minerals,  wildlife,  and  others; 

(3)  Balanced  transportation  systems,  in- 
eluding  highway,  air,  water,  pedestrian,  mass 
transit,  and  other  modes  for  the  movement 
of  people  and  goods; 

(4)  Adequate  outdoor  recreation  and  open 
space; 

(5)  Protection  of  areas  of  unique  natural 
beauty,   historical  and  scientific  interest; 

(6)  Properly  planned  community  facili- 
ties including  utilities  for  the  supply  of  pow- 
er, water,  and  communications,  for  the  safe 
disposal  of  wastes,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

(7)  Any  other  objective  through  which 
urban  development  activities  can  contribute 
to  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation,  its  strength  in 
world  affairs,  and  the  achievement  of  en- 
hanced levels  of  living. 

(b)  All  viewpoints — national,  regional, 
state,  and  local — shall,  to  the  extent  possible, 
be  fully  considered  and  taken  into  account  In 
planning  urban  development  programs  and 
projects.  Regional,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ment objectives  shall  be  considered  and 
evaluated  within  a  framework  of  national 
public  objectives,  and  available  projections 
of  future  national  conditions  and  needs  of 
regions,  states  and  localities  shall  be  con- 
sidered in  plan  formulation,  evaluation,  and 
review. 

(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  con- 
sistent  with  national  objectives,  all  Federal 
aid  for  urban  development  purposes  shall  h& 
consistent  with  and  further  the  objectives 
of  state  and  local  government  comprehensive 
planning  for  urban  development.  Consider- 
ation shall  be  given  to  all  developmental 
aspects  of  the  total  urban  community  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  housing,  trans- 
portation, economic  development,  natural  re- 
sources development,  community  facilities, 
and  the  general  improvement  of  living  en- 
vironments. 

(d)  Each  Federal  department  and  agency 
administering  an  urban  development  aid 
program  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, consult  with  and  seek  advice  from 
all  other  significantly  affected  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  an  effort  to  assure 
fully  coordinated  programs. 

(e)  Insofar  as  possible,  systematic  plan- 
ning required  by  individual  Federal  programs 
(such  as  highway  construction,  urban  re- 
newal, and  open  space)  shall  be  coordinated 
with  and  made  part  of  comprehensive  local 
and  areawlde  urban  development  planning. 

Favoring  units  of  general  local  government 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  law 
providing  that  special  purpose  units  of  local 
governments  are  eligible  to  receive  loans  or 
grants-in-aid  for  urban  development,  units 
of  general  local  government  (cities,  coun- 
ties, towns,  and  townships)  acting  singly 
or  Jointly,  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  such 
loans  or  grants-in-aid.  Heads  of  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  shall,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  substantial  reasons  to  the  contrary, 
make  such  loans  or  grants-in-aid  for  urban 
development  to  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment rather  than  to  special  purpose  units 
of  local  government. 
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(b)  In  the  event  that  a  loan  or  grant-in- 
aid  is  made  to  a  special  purpose  unit  of 
local  government,  the  chief  executive  ofBcer 
or  the  governing  body  of  each  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  in  which  the  loan  or 
erant  recipient  is  located  or  which  would 
be  affected  by  the  loan  or  grant-in-aid 
project: 

(1)  shall  be  notified  of  the  purpose, 
amounts,  or  other  factors  related  to  the  pro- 
posed or  actual,  loan  or  grant-in-aid  to  such 
special  purpose  unit  of  local  government; 

(2)  may  participate  in  such  normal  pro- 
cedures as  relate  to  budgeting  of  said  loan 
or  grant-in-aid;  and 

(3)  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  have 
their  comments  made  a  part  of  the  applica- 
tion for  such  loan  or  grant-in-aid. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  Joint  sponsorship  of  a  project  eligible 
for  grant  or  loan  funds  by  two  or  more  units 
of  general  local  government,  two  or  more 
special  purpose  units  of  government,  or  any 
combination  thereof,  shall  not  limit  the  total 
amount  of  the  loan  or  grant-in-aid  to  less 
than  the  aggregate  available  to  the  partici- 
pating units  of  general  local  government 
and/or  special  purpose  units  of  government 
acting  singly. 

Consistency  with  plans  and  objectives  of 
general  local  governments 
Sec.  403.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  any  application  for  a  loan  or 
grant  made  after  June  30.  1966,  for  con- 
struction of  hospitals,  airports,  water  supply 
and  distribution  facilities,  sewerage  facili- 
ties and  waste  treatment  works,  water  de- 
velopment and  land  conservation  within  any 
metropolitan  area  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  unit 
of  general  local  government  with  authority 
to  operate  in  the  area  within  which  the 
project  or  facility  is  to  be  located.  No  action 
shall  be  taken  by  any  Federal  agency  upon 
such  application  unless  the  governing  body 
of  the  unit  of  general  local  government  cer- 
tifies that  such  project  or  facility  is  con- 
sistent with  its  planning  objectivs.  If  said 
unit  does  not  act  on  an  application  within 
thirty  davs  after  its  submission,  the  applica- 
tion shall  be  deemed  approved  by  said  unit. 
The  certification  shall  accompany  the  sub- 
mission of  such  application  to  the  areawide 
agency  pursuant  to  section  404  of  this  title. 
The  foregoing  requirements  shall  not  be 
applicable  In  the  case  of  applications  from 
units  of  government  larger  than  and  encom- 
passing the  unit  of  general  local  government 
within  which  the  project  or  facility  Is  to  be 
located. 

More  effective  utilization  of  certain  Federal 
loans  or  grants  by  encouraging  better  co- 
ordinated local  review  of  State  and  local 
applications  for  such  loans  or  grants 
Sec.  404.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  to  increase  theh" 
economy  and  efficiency  of  operations  in  meet- 
ing the  governmental  needs  of  the  increasing 
concentration  of  population  in  metropolitan 
areas;  to  facilitate  the  coordination  of  in- 
tergovernmental relationships  and  activities 
on  a  continuing  basis;  to  provide  more  ef- 
fective exchange  of  information  among  the 
governments  concerned  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sib!-ei  stage  of  planning  and  throughout  the 
planning  and  development  process;  to  en- 
courage areawide  comprehensive  planning  on 
a  continuing  basis;  and  to  encourage  state 
and  local  governments  to  establish  or  im- 
prove facilities  for  coordinating  areawide 
development,  all  applications  made  after 
June  30,  1966.  for  Federal  loans  or  grants 
to  assist  in  carrying  out  urban  renewal  and 
open  space  land  projects  or  for  the  con- 
struction of  hospitals,  airports,  water  supply 
and  distribution  facilities,  sewerage  facilities 
and  waste  treatment  works,  highways,  trans- 
portation facilities,  water  development  and 
land  conservation  within  any  metropolitan 


area  shall   be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

(b)(1)   Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)   of  this  subsection,  each  application  for 
a  loan  or  grant  of  the  type  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  accompanied  (i)  by  the 
comments   and    recommendations   with    re- 
spect to  the  project  involved  by  an  areawide 
agency  designated  to  perform  metropolitan 
or    regional    planning    for   the    area   within 
which  the  assistance  Is  to  be  used,  and  which 
is,   to  the  greatest  practicable  extent,  com- 
posed of  or  responsible  to  the  elected  officials 
of    the    units   of   general    local   government 
within    whose    jurisdiction    such    agency    Is 
authorized  to  engage  in  such  planning;  and 
(ii)    by  a  statement  by  the  applicant  that 
such  comments  and  recommendations  have 
been  considered  prior  to  formal  submission 
of  the  application.     Such  comments  shall  in- 
clude Information  concerning  the  extent  to 
which  the  proposed  urban  development  proj- 
ect or  program  is  consistent  with  compre- 
hensive planning  developed  or  in  the  process 
of   development   for   the   metropolitan   area 
and  the  extent  to  which  such  project  or  pro- 
gram contributes  to  the  fulfillment  of  such 
areawide  planning.     The  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations and  the  statement  referred  to 
in  this  section  shall,  except  in  the  case  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
be   reviewed  by   the   agency  of   the  Federal 
Government   to   which   such    application   Is 
submitted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  assisting  It 
in  determining  whether  the  application  is  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Federal  law 
which  govern  the  making  of   the  loans  or 
grants. 

(2)  An  application  for  a  Federal  loan  or 
grant  need  not  be  accompanied  by  the  com- 
ments and  recommendations  and  the  state- 
ment referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  if  the  applicant  certifies  that  ( i ) 
a  plan  or  description  of  the  project,  meeting 
the  requirements  of  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  under  subsection 
(c)  hereof,  or  such  application  has  lain  be- 
fore an  appropriate  areawide  agency  or  in- 
strumentality for  a  period  of  sixty  days  with- 
out comments  or  recommendations  thereon 
being  made  by  such  agency  or  Instrumental- 
ity; of  (11)  the  application  Is  consistent  with 
and  In  furtherance  of  projects  or  plans 
previously  reviewed  by  such  agency  or  in- 
strumentality in  connection  with  prior 
applications. 

(3)  The  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  shall  also  apply  to  any  amendment 
of  the  applicatipn  which,  in  light  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Involves  a  major  change 
in  the  project  covered  by  the  application 
prior  to  such  amendment. 

(c)  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  such 
other  agency  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
President  is  hereby  authorized  to  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  deemed 
appropriate  for  the  effective  administration 

of  this  title. 

Definitions 

Sec.  405.  As  used  In  this  title — 

(a)  "Comprehensive  planning"  Includes 
the  following,  to  the  extent  directly  related 
to  area  needs  or  needs  of  a  unit  of  general 
local  government:  (1)  preparation,  as  a 
guide  for  long-range  development,  of  general 
physical  plans  with  respect  to  the  pattern 
and  Intensity  of  land  use  and  the  provision 
of  public  facilities.  Including  transportation 
facilities,  together  with  long-range  fiscal 
plans  for  such  development;  (ii)  program- 
ing of  capital  Improvements  based  on  a  de- 
termination of  relative  urgency,  together 
with  definitive  financing  plans  for  the  im- 
provements to  be  constructed  In  the  earlier 
years  of  the  program;  (ill)  coordination  of 
all  related  plans  of  the  departments  or  sub- 
divisions of  the  government  concerned;  (Iv) 
intergovernmental  coordination  of  related 
planned  activities  among  the  State  and  local 
governmental  agencies  concerned;  and   (v) 


preparation  of  regtilatory  and  administrative 
measures  in  support  of  the  foregoing. 

(b)  "Hospital"  means  any  public  health 
center  or  general,  tuberculosis,  mental, 
chronic  disease  and  other  type  of  hospital 
and  related  facilities,  such  as  laboratories, 
outpatient  departments,  nurses'  home  and 
training  facilities,  and  central  service  facili- 
ties normally  operated  in  connection  with 
hospitals,  but  does  not  include  any  hospital 
furnishing  primarily  domiciliary  care. 

(c)  A  "metropolitan  area"  or  "area"  means 
either  (1)  a  standard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical area  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  except  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
President  or  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as 
not  being  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  or  (ii)  any  urban  area,  including 
those  surrounding  areas  that  form  an  eco- 
nomic and  socially  related  region,  taking  into 
consideration  such  factors  as  present  and 
future  population  trends  and  patterns  of 
urban  growth,  location  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities and  systems,  and  distribution  of  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  residential,  govern- 
mental, institutional,  and  other  activities, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  President  or  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  lends  itself  as  being 
appropriate  for  the  purposes  hereof. 

(d)  "Areawide  agency"  means  an  official 
State  or  metropolitan  or  regional  agency  em- 
powered under  State  or  local  laws  or  under 
an  interstate  compact  or  agreement  to  per- 
form comprehensive  planning  in  an  area,  or 
such  other  agency  or  instriunentality  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  governor  (or,  in  the 
case  of  metropolitan  areas  crossing  State 
lines,  any  one  or  more  of  such  agencies  or  in- 
strumentalities as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Governors  of  the  States  involved)  to  per- 
form such  planning. 

(e)  "State"  means  any  State,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

(f)  "Special  purpose  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment" means  any  special  district,  public-pur- 
pose corporation,  or  other  strictly  limited- 
purpose  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  but 
shall  not  Include  a  school  district. 

(g)  "Unit  of  general  local  government" 
means  any  city,  county,  town  parish,  village, 
or  other  general-purpose  political  subdivision 
of  a  State. 

(h)  "Urban  development"  means  all  proj- 
ects or  programs  for  the  planning  and  carry- 
ing out  of  urban  renewal,  the  acquisition, 
use,  and  development  of  open  space  land,  the 
planning  and  construction  of  hospitals,  air- 
ports, water  supply  and  distribution  facil- 
ities, sewerage  facilities  and  waste  treatment 
worlcs,  transportation  facilities,  highways, 
water  development  and  land  conservation, 
and  any  other  public  works  facilities. 

TITLE  v.  ACQUISITION,  USE,  AND  DISPOSITION  OF 
LAND  WITHIN  URBAN  AREAS  BY  FIBERAL  AGEN- 
CIES IN  CONFORMTTT  WITH  LAND  UTILIZATION 
PROGRAMS  OF  AFFECTED  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

Amendment  of  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act 

Sec  501.  The  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  471  et.  seq.) ,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  title  as  follows: 

"TITLE  vm.      UKBAN   LAND   UTILIZATION 

"Short  title 

"Sec.  801.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Federal  Urban  Land-Use  Act.' 

"Declaration  of  purpose  and  policy 

"Sec.  802.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
promote  more  harmonious  intergovernmental 
relations  by  prescribing  uniform  policies  and 
procedures  whereby  the  Administrator  shall 
acquire,  vise,  and  dispose  of  land  in  urban 
areas  in  order  that  urban  land  transactions 
entered  into  for  or  on  behalf  of  Federal 
agencies  shall  be  consistent  with  zoning  and 
land-use  practices  and  shall  be  made  to  the 
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greatest  practicable  extent  In  accordance  with 
planning  and  development  objectives  of  the 
local  governments  and  local  planning  agen- 
cies concerned. 

"Disposal  of  urban  lands 

"Sec.  803.  (a)  Whenever  the  Administrator 
contemplates  the  disposal  for  or  on  behalf  of 
any  Federal  agency  of  any  real  property  sit- 
uated within  an  urban  area,  he  shall,  at 
least  ninety  days  prior  to  offering  such  land 
for  sale,  notify  the  head  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  unit  of  general  local  government 
having  Jurisdiction  over  zoning  and  land-use 
regulation  in  the  geographical  area  within 
which  the  land  or  lands  are  located  in  order 
to  afford  the  government  the  opportunity  of 
zoning  for  the  use  of  such  land  in  accordance 
with  local  compreliensive  planning. 

"(b)  The  Administrator,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (c)  below,  shall  furnish 
to  all  prospective  purchasers  of  such  real 
property,  iull  and  complete  information  con- 
cerning— 

"  ( 1 )  current  zoning  regulations  and  pros- 
pective zoning  requirements  and  objectives 
for  such  property  when  it  is  unzoned;  and 

"(2)  current  availability  to  such  property 
of  streets,  sidewalks,  sewers,  water,  street- 
lights, and  other  service  facilities  and  pros- 
pective availability  of  such  services  if  such 
property  is  included  In  comprehensive 
planning. 

••(c)  If,  within  forty-flve  days  after  notify- 
ing such  local  governing  body  of  the  proposed 
disposal,  the  Administrator  is  not  furnished 
with  appropriate  information  relating  to  zon- 
ing, land  use,  and, or  other  regulations  which 
would  be  applicable  to  the  use  and  develop- 
ment of  the  property  offered  for  sale,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  proceed  wtih  such  sale  or 
disposal  as  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 

"Acquisition  or  change  of  use  of  real  property 

"Sec.  804.  (a)  In  the  acquisition  or  change 
of  use  of  any  real  properly  situated  in  an  ur- 
ban area  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  Federal 
agency,  the  Administrator  shall — • 

"(1)  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent, 
comply  with  and  conform  to  zoning  regula- 
tions of  the  unit  of  general  local  government 
having  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  the  area 
within  which  such  property  is  situated  and 
the  planning  and  development  objectives  of 
such  local  government:  and 

"(2)  consider  all  objections  made  to  any 
such  acquisition  or  changed  use  by  such  unit 
of  government  upon  the  ground  that  the  pro- 
posed acquisition  or  use  conflicts  or  would 
conflict  with  such  regulations  or  objectives. 

"(b)  Prior  to  a  commitment  to  acquire 
any  real  property  situated  in  an  urban  area, 
the  Administrator  shall  notify  the  unit  of 
general  local  government  exercising  zoning 
and  land-use  Jurisdiction  over  the  land  pro- 
posed to  be  purchased  of  his  intent  to  ac- 
quire such  land  and  the  proposed  use  of 
the  property.  To  the  extent  praucticable, 
such  notification  shall  be  given  ninety  days 
prior  to  such  acquisition.  In  the  event  that 
the  Administrator  determines  that  such  ad- 
vance notice  would  have  an  adverse  impact 
on  the  proposed  purchase,  he  shall,  upon 
conclusion  of  the  acquisition,  immediately 
notify  such  local  government  of  the  acquisi- 
tion and  the  proposed  use  of  the  property. 

"Definitions 

"Sec.  805.  As  used  in  this  title — 

"(a)  'Unit  of  general  local  government' 
means  any  city,  county,  town,  parish,  village, 
or  other  general-purpose  political  sub- 
division of  a  state. 

"(b)   'Urban  area'  means — 

"(1)  any  geographical  area  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  any  incorporated  city,  town, 
borough,  village,  or  ether  unit  of  general 
local  government  having  a  population  of  ten 
thousand  or  more  Inhabitants. 

"(2 1  thpt  portion  of  the  geographical  area 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  county,  town, 
township,    or   similar    governmental    entity 


which  contains  no  Incorporated  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  but  has  a  population 
density  equal  to  or  exceeding  one  thousand 
five  hundred  Inhabitants  per  square  mile; 
and 

"(3)  that  portion  of  any  geographical  area 
situated  adjacent  to  the  boundary  of  any  In- 
corporated unit  of  general  local  government 
which  has  such  population  density. 

"(c)  'Comprehensive  planning'  includes 
the  following,  to  the  extent  directly  related 
to  area  needs: 

"(1)  preparation,  as  a  guide  for  long- 
range  development,  of  general  physical  plans 
with  respect  to  the  pattern  and  Intensity 
of  land  use  and  the  provision  of  public  fa- 
cilities, Including  transportation  facilities, 
together  with  long-range  fiscal  plans  for 
such  development; 

"(2)  programing  of  capital  improvements 
based  on  a  determination  of  relative  ur- 
gency, together  with  definitive  financing 
plans  for  the  Improvements  to  be  con- 
structed m  the  earlier  years  of  the  program; 

"(3)  coordination  of  all  related  plans  of 
the  department  or  subdivisions  of  the  gov- 
ernment concerned; 

"(4)  Intergovernmental  coordination  of  all 
related  planned  activities  among  the  state 
and  local  governmental  agencies  concerned; 
and 

"(5)  preparation  of  regulatory  and  ad- 
ministrative measures  in  support  of  the  fore- 
going." 

The  section-by-section  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Muskie  is  as  follows: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1965 

TITLE  I — improved  ADMINISTRATION  OF  GRANTS- 
IN-AID  TO  THE  STATES 

Full  information  on  funds  received 
Section  101:  The  multiplicity  of  grant-in- 
aid  programs  and  their  magnitude  m.ike  it 
Imperative  that  the  Governor  (and  his  prin- 
cip.il  assistant  on  budget  and  management 
matters)  be  In  a  position  to  become  fully 
Informed  on  such  programs.  If  he  Is  to  be 
able  to  prepare  a  suitable  budget  with  respect 
to  the  State's  finances,  and  if  he  Is  to  man- 
age the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
State  which  are  under  his  supervision. 
Grant-in-aid  programs,  however,  are  nor- 
mally handled  by  various  program  agencies 
within  the  State  who  have  the  requisite 
competence  In  their  particular  fields.  With- 
out in  any  way  detracting  from  the  normal 
flow  of  communications  between  the  State 
program  agencies  and  the  Federal  program 
agencies  in  each  case,  section  101  provides 
that  the  Governor  (or  some  other  State  offi- 
cer designated  by  him  or  by  the  legislature) 
will  be  informed  by  the  Federal  department 
or  agency  administering  a  grant  program, 
upon  request,  with  such  facts  as  it  makej 
available  to  the  State  program  agency.  These 
facts  may  relate  to  grants-in-aid  actually 
made,  appropriated  for,  or  recommended  by 
the  President  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Most  grant-in-aid  programs  involve  some 
cost  sharing  between  the  Federal  and  State 
governments.  With  respect  to  some  States 
and  some  programs,  there  have  been  confused 
budget  procedures  because  the  State's  finan- 
cial share  is  operated  through  normal  bi;dget 
procedures  of  the  State,  while  the  Federal 
fin?.ncial  shr.re.  even  though  obligated  and 
disbursed  by  a  State,  has  sometimes  been 
outside  the  scope  of  budget  review.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  a  meaningful  budget 
review  with  respect  to  a  program  if  only 
half,  or  less,  of  the  progr;.m's  cost  is  re- 
vealed to  the  Governor  or  other  State  officer 
designated  for  the  purpose.  Therefore,  sec- 
tion 101  also  provides  that  no  Federal  legis- 
lation shall  be  construed  as  preventing  the 
Governor  for  other  State  officer  designated) 
from  participating  in  the  State's  determina- 
tion of  Its  financial  matters  under  Federal 


grants  in  the  same  manner  as  he  does  with 
respect  to  the  budgeting  of  State  funds. 
This  provision  does  not,  of  course,  extend  to 
any  authority  to  plan  for,  commit,  or  expend 
Federal  funds  in  an  amount  or  manner  that 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  conditions 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  attached 
to  Its  grant.  But  It  would  place  In  the 
State's  chief  executive  the  means  of  bringing 
about  a  greater  degree  of  regularity  In  finan- 
cial planning  and  budgeting  for  all  the  funds 
which  are  used  to  operate  State  agencies. 

The  definitions  In  this  section  are  Intended 
to  make  It  clear  that  the  legislation  covers 
grants-in-aid,  but  not  shared  revenues,  made 
to  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  any  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State.  It  does 
not  cover  grants-in-aid  going  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  directly  to  the  governments 
of  the  political  subdivisions  of  a  State. 

Uniform,  handling  of  grant  funds 

Section  102:  This  section  Is  Intended  to 
systematize  the  handling  of  cash  In  connec- 
tion with  grants-in-aid.  It  would  require 
that  grants  be  paid  to  the  State  treasurer 
unless  the  State  Itself  has  designated  some- 
one else  to  receive  the  grants.  In  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  some  State  universities  keep 
tlieir  moneys  apart  from  the  State  treasury, 
the  bill  authorizes  in  these  cases  the  use  of 
alternative  procedures  as  may  be  authorized 
by  State  legislation  such  as  the  direct  receipt 
of  Federal  funds  by  State  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

This  section  also  contains  a  provision  that 
appropriate  accounting  advice  with  respect 
to  the  transmittal  of  funds  shall  be  provided 
to  such  other  State  officers  as  may  require 
the  data.  This  would  virtually  always  mean 
that  advice  would  be  given  to  tlie  State  pro- 
gram agency  concerned.  In  addition,  advice 
might  be  given  to  the  State  comptroller, 
State  auditor,  or  State  budget  officer. 

State  salaries  paid  from  grants-in-aid 

Section  103:  This  section  would  prevent 
the  use  of  a  Federal  grant-in-aid  to  supple- 
ment or  bypass  State  laws  with  res  pect  to  the 
salaries  of  State  employees.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  permit  Federal  grants  to  be 
used  to  pay  higher  salaries  than  the  State 
pays  where  the  State  specifically  decides  to 
do  so  by  enactment  of  an  appropriate  State 
law  and  It  Is  agreed  to  by  the  Federal  agency 
concerned.  A  period  of  grace  Is  given  (until  ^ 
July  1,  1967)  before  this  section  becomes  ' 
operative  in  order  to  permit  State  legislatures 
to  act  In  those  cases  where  they  wish  to  per- 
mit an  exception. 

Deposit  of  grants-in-aid 
Section  104:  This  section  would  make  clear 
the  fact  that  there  can  be  a  proper  account- 
ing for  Federal  funds  without"  the  use  of 
separate  bank  accounts.  Some  of  thr?  older 
Federal  laws  and  regulations  were  so  worded 
as  to  leave  the  Impression  that  Federal 
money  had  to  be  kept  in  separate  bank  ac- 
counts by  the  State  gover:iment.  Some 
States,  therefore,  have  set  up  a  complicated 
maze  of  separate  bank  accounts  relating  t^ 
various  Federal  grant  programs.  With 
modern  accounting  methods,  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  require  that  the  money  be 
banked  separately,  so  long  as  the  accounting 
officer  of  the  State  kcejjs  appropriate  faiui 
accounts  to  distinguish  the  b.aancc  \vhlc"i 
the  State  has  received  but  net  vet  e.'-.vi;»*^. 
Section  104  provides  for  the  applint.'on  cf 
these  principles. 

The  Fedc:."!  Government  has  a  le.-M:  m.ite 
concern  to  ree  that  all  gr-^.'ita  irc  rj;3..C'l  fi? 
Intended,  and  to  receive  cert.iin  clampnt:  ry 
facts  with  respect  to  the  financial  st.'tu-;  of 
a  proeram.  Sfc'^'on  3  04  v.'oii'd  also  nrovidc 
for  regular  reports  to  be  made,  at  such  inter- 
vals as  the  Federal  program  .igennv  imv  re- 
quire, covering  the  status  and  np:)lkat:on  of 
the  funds,  tlie  liabilitips  and  other  obliga- 
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tions  on  hand,  and  such  other  facts  as  may  be 

necessary. 

Scheduling  of  Federal  transfers  to  the  States 

Section  105:  This  section  would  enact  Into 
law  a  principle  which  Is  already  being 
adopted  administratively— the  principle  that 
grant  money  should  not  be  advanced  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  a  State  for  longer 
time  periods  than  are  necessary  prior  to  Its 
use.  Advances  for  3  or  6  months  at  a  time, 
formerly  made  In  several  programs,  and  still 
required  by  law  lor  a  few  programs,  result 
in  expenditure  of  money  from  |^e  Federal 
Treasury  before  It  Is  necessary,  with  no  ad- 
vantage accruing  to  either  the  Federal  pro- 
gram agency  or  the  Statfe  program  agency 
concerned.  Modern  methods  of  transmitting 
money,  including  telegraphic  transfers,  the 
letter  of  credit  procedure,  and  sight  drafts, 
make  lump-sum  advances  at  stated  Intervals 
archaic. 

Past  decisions  of  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  required  that  a  grantee 
return  to  the  United  States  any  interest 
earned  on  Federal  grants  prior  to  their  use. 
However,  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act,  1965, 
enacted  on  September  19,  1964  (Public  Law 
88-605),  contains  a  provision  (sec.  205,  78 
Stat.  979)  which  precludes  the  Department 
requiring  the  payment  of  interest  or  other 
income  earned  by  a  State  on  grants  for 
research,  training,  or  demonstration  projects 
made  prior  to  July  1,  1964.  In  vkw  of  the 
legislative  history  of  this  matter,  the  Comp- 
troller General,  in  a  decision  dated  Septem- 
ber 30,  1964  (B-152505).  stated  that  no  fur- 
ther action  would  be  taken  toward  the  re- 
covery of  interest  or  other  income  earned 
prior  to  July  1,  1964,  on  Federal  grants  made 
to  colleges  and  universities.  Section  105 
broadens  the  principle  established,  and  would 
not  hold  the  States  accountable  for  Interest 
or  other  income  earned  on  all  grant-in-aid 
funds,  pending  their  disbursement  for  pro- 
gram purposes.  The  new  techniques,  such 
as  the  letter  of  credit  and  sight  draft  pro- 
cedures, which  are  now  being  used  should 
minimize  the  amounts  of  grants  advanced  to 
States. 

Eligible  State  agency 

Section  106:  This  section  would  authorize 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  upon  the 
request  of  the  Governor  or  other  appropriate 
executive  or  legislative  authority  of  the 
State,. to  waive  the  reqijilrement  for  a  single 
State  agency  and  approve  other  forms  of  ad- 
ministrative organization,  providing  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  grant  program  are  not  en- 
dangered. This  section  Is  intended  to  remove 
obstacles  to  the  administrative  reorganiza- 
tion cf  a  State  government  as  long  as  the 
Federal  grant  program  is  not  jeopardized. 

TITLE  n — PERIODIC  CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW  OF 
FEDERAL  GRANTS-IN-AID  TO  STATES  AND  TO 
LOCAL    UNITS   OF   GOVERNMENT 

Statement  of  purpose 
Section  201:  This  section  sets  forth  the 
purpose  of  the  bill,  which  is  to  provide  for 
periodic  congressional  review  of  future  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  to  States  and  to  local 
units  of  government.  A  uniform  policy  and 
procedure  is  established  whereby  future  pro- 
grams for  grant-in-aid  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  States  or  to  their 
political  subdivisions  shall  be  the  subject  of 
review  by  the  Congress,  to  insure  (1)  that 
the  effectiveness  of  grants-in-aid  as  Instru- 
ments of  Fedcral-State-local  cooperation  Is 
improved  and  enhanced,  (2)  that  grant  pro- 
grams are  revised  and  redirected  as  necessary 
to  meet  new  conditions  arising  subsequent 
to  their  original  enactment,  and  (3)  that 
grant  programs  are  terminated  when  they 
have  substantially  achieved  their  purpose. 
Grants  in  some  fields  have  been  subjected 
to  scrutiny  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  from  time  to  time  and  have  under- 
gone consolidations  and  updatlngs.     In  gen- 


eral, however,  the  review  and  redirection  of 
grants  have  proceeded  on  a  sporadic  and  un- 
coordinated basis.  There  has  not  been  con- 
tinued systematic  attention  to  the  problem 
either  from  the  congressional  or  executive 
side  with  a  view  toward  eliminating  areas  of 
conflict  and  duplication  In  program  opera- 
tion and  achieving  more  effective,  efficient, 
and  economic  administration  of  existing  and 
future  grant  programs  and  greater  uniform- 
ity in  their  operation. 

Expiration  of  grants-iJi-aid  programs 

Section  202:  This  section  provides  for  ex- 
piration in  the  fifth  calendar  year  beginning 
after  the  effective  date  of  any  act  of  Con- 
gress enacted  in  the  89th  or  any  subsequent 
Congress  authorizing  the  making  of  grants- 
in-aid  to  two  or  more  States  or  to  political 
subdivisions  of  two  or  more  States  If  no  ex- 
piration date  for  such  authority  is  specified 
by  law.  Five  years  is  suggested  as  a  suffi- 
ciently long  period  In  which  to  gain  experi- 
ence upon  which  to  base  a  judgment  as  to 
continuance  or  discontinuance  of  a  grant. 
This  section  does  not  apply  to  those  future 
statutes  where  ( 1 )  the  Congress  has  pro- 
vided another  expiration  date,  or  (2)  Con- 
gress has  explicitly  waived  the  application  of 
this  section  to  the  new  statute. 
Committee  studies  of  grant-in-aid  programs 

Section  203:  This  section  provides  for  re- 
view by  congressional  committees  of  expiring 
grant  programs  subject  to  the  act  during  a 
period  of  not  less  than  12  months  inune- 
diately  preceding  the  expiration  date.  The 
committees  are  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  assessing — among  other  things — the 
extent  to  which  the  purposes  for  which  the 
grants-in-aid  are  authorized  have  been  met; 
the  degree  to  which  such  programs  can  be 
carried  on  without  further  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government;  and 
whether  any  changes  in  the  purpose,  direc- 
tion, or  administration  of  the  original  pro- 
gram, or  in  its  procedures  or  requirements, 
should  be  made.  It  further  provides  for  the 
submission  of  committee  reports  to  the  re- 
spective Houses  not  later  than  120  days  be- 
fore the  program  expiration  date. 

Definitions 
Section  204:  This  section  provides  defini- 
tions of  the  terms  "State,"  "political  sub- 
division," and  "grant-in-aid." 

TITLE    III PERMITTING    FEDERAL     DEPARTMENTS 

AND  AGENCIES  TO  PROVIDE  SPECIALIZED  OR 
TECHNICAL  SERVICES  TO  STATES  AND  TO  LOCAL 
t;NITS   OF  GOVERNMENT 

Statement  of  purpose 
Section  301:  This  section  states  the  pur- 
pose of  the  title  to  encourage  intergovern- 
mental cooperation  in  the  conduct  of  special- 
ized or  technical  services;  to  enable  State 
and  local  governments  to  avoid  unnecessary 
duplication  of  special  service  functions;  and 
to  authorize  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  provide  such  services. 

An  increasingly  common  characteristic  of 
our  Federal  system  is  the  extent  to  which 
similar  governmental  functions  are  per- 
formed by  all  three  levels  of  government — 
local,  State,  and  Federal.  Cooperation  and 
assistance  among  the  three  levels  in  carrying 
on  such  activities  can  yield  economies  for  all. 
A  number  of  Federal  departments  already 
provide  specialized  services  to  State  and  local 
governments  on  a  reimbursable  bnsls.  The 
Census  Bureau  makes  special  censuses  or 
tabulations  and  collects  special  additional 
Information  during  decennial  censuses.  The 
Weather  Bureau  provides  meteorological 
services,  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
undertakes  inventories  of  water  resources  for 
State  and  local  governments.  As  recently  as 
1962.  the  Congi-ess  authorized  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  render  statistical  services 
to  State  and  local  tax  agencies.  This  bill 
would  extend  on  a  governmentwlde  basis  the 
principle  embodied  In  these  specific  cases. 
Provision  for  depositing  reimbursements  to 


the  credit  of  agency  appropriations  (sec.  303) 
would  give  the  agencies  an  Incentive  to  enter 
Into  such  arrangements  which  they  do  not 
now  have  since,  unless  otherwise  provided  in 
law,  such  reimbursements  for  service  must  be 
paid  Into  Treasury  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Authority  to  provide  service 
Section  302 :  This  section  authorizes  agen- 
cies In  the  executive  branch  to  provide  spje- 
ciallzed  or  technical  services  on  written  re- 
quest from  a  State  or  local  government  and 
upon  payment  of  the  cost  of  the  services  by 
the  government  making  the  request.  Agen- 
cies would  be  permitted,  not  required,  to 
provide  the  requested  service. 

Reimbu  scment  to  appropriation 

Section  303:  This  section  provides  that 
payments  received  for  furnishing  specialized, 
or  technical  services  shall  be  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  the  appropriation  from  which  the 
cost  of  providing  such  services  is  paid.  Per- 
formance of  the  service  for  State  and  local 
governments  thus  would  not  interfere  with 
the  agencies  fiscal  ability  to  fulfill  their 
mandated  responsibilities. 

Reports  to  Congress 

Section  304:  This  section  calls  for  an  an- 
nual report  on  the  scope  of  the  services  pro- 
vided to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Definitions 

Section  305:  The  term  "State,"  "political 
subdivision,"  and  "specialized  or  technical 
ser\'ices"  are  defined  in  this  section.  "Spe- 
cialized or  technical  services"  means  special 
statistical  and  other  studies  and  compila- 
tions, development  projects,  technical  tests 
and  evaluations,  technical  information, 
training  activities,  surveys,  reports,  docu- 
ments, and  other  similar  service  functions. 

TITLE      IV COORDINATED      INTERGOVERNMENTAL 

POLICY    AND    ADMINISTRATION   OF    GRANTS   FOR 
URBAN    DEVELOPMENT 

Declaration  of  urban  assistance  policy 
Section  401:  Tills  section  establishes  a  na- 
tional urban  assistance  policy  and  makes 
such  a  policy,  consistent  with  Individual 
program  objectives,  applicable  to  all  Federal 
programs  affecting  urban  development. 
With  the  Increasing  numbers  of  Federal  aids 
for  physical  development  facilities  In  urban 
areas,  the  need  for  a  unified  Urban  develop- 
ment policy  and  adequate  Interagency  co- 
ordination at  the  Federal  level  has  become 
Imperative.  A  recent  study  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
of  43  Federal  programs  of  financial  aid 
showed  that  they  are  administered  by  13 
different  departments  and  agencies  within 
the  executive  branch.  A  number  of  new 
programs  have  been  enacted  even  since  the 
Commission's  study  was  made  a  year  ago. 

Federal  program  administrators  are  held 
responsible  for  carrying  out  specific  legisla- 
tive objectives,  designed  to  meet  such  urban 
needs  as  those  for  urban  renewal,  area  re- 
development, public  housing,  or  highway 
transportation.  But  rapid  urban  growth, 
coupled  with  fragmented  responsibilities  for 
local  government  In  urban  areas  and  new 
technologies,  are  making  these  programs  In- 
crer; singly  Interdependent.  Their  Impact  on 
other  community  physical,  economic,  and 
social  objectives  Is  becoming  more  pro- 
nounced. Authority,  machinery,  and  effort 
are  needed  In  Washington  as  well  as  in  the 
urban  areas  themselves  to  assure  that  each 
program  contributes  not  only  to  the  more 
limited  program  goals,  but  also  to  the  gen- 
eral goal  of  orderly  urban  development.  The 
legislation  establishes  the  principle  of  Fed- 
eral Interagency  coordination  and  provides 
a  clear  legislative  mandate  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  the  machlnen,'  among  the 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  to  better 
meet  National,  State,  and  local  objectives 
for  urban  development. 
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Favoring  general  purpose  governments 
Section  402:  This  section  makes  units  of 
general  local  government,  such  as  cities, 
coiinties,  and  towns,  eligible  to  receive  Fed- 
eral loans  and  grants  for  urban  development 
for  which  only  special  districts  or  other 
special  purpose  units  of  local  government  are 
now  eligible.  Although  a  majority  of  the  acts 
establishing  Federal  aid  to  urban  develop- 
ment allow  local  general  government  as 
recipients  of  such  aid,  there  are  a  number 
that  encourage  establishment  of  special  pur- 
pose organizations  to  carry  out  program  ob- 
jectives. Some  examples  of  Federal  en- 
couragement for  establishing  counterpart 
special  purpose  organizations  in  local  Juris- 
dictions may  be  found  in  reclamation,  area 
redevelopment,  and  agricultural  programs. 
The  elected  officials  of  every  unit  of  govern- 
ment should  be  responsible  for  a  wide  range 
of  functions,  so  that  the  governing  process 
involves  resolution  of  possible  conflicting 
interests  with  significant  responsibility  for 
balancing  governmental  needs  and  resources. 
The  general  purpose  units  of  local  govern- 
ment meet  these  conditions  whereas,  in  many 
cases,  special  purpose  districts  do  not. 

The  legislation  would  permit  the  oppor- 
tunity to  simplify  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions and  reduce  the  time  and  effort  spent 
by  public  officials  in  coordinating  additional 
Independent  units  of  government  by  provid- 
ing that,  to  the  extent  possible.  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  make  Federal  aids 
available  to  general  rather  than  special  pur- 
pose units  of  local  government.  Any  special 
purpose  unit  of  local  government  receiving 
these  Federal  aids  is  required  to  provide  full 
Information  concerning  such  aid  to  the  ap- 
propriate unit  of  general  local  government 
In  the  area.  Local  governments,  general  or 
special  purpose,  are  authorized  to  act  as  Joint 
sponsors  of  any  federally  aided  urban  proj- 
ect without  limiting  the  total  amount  of 
the  aid  to  less  than  the  aggregate  available  to 
the  participating  units  of  local  government 
acting  singly. 

Consistency  with  plans  and  objectives  of 
general  local  governments 

Section  403:  Provides  that  all  applications 
made  to  the  Federal  Government  after  Jvme 
30,  1966.  for  construction  of  hospitals,  air- 
ports, water  supply  and  distribution  facili- 
ties, sewerage  facilities  and  waste  treatment 
works,  water  development,  and  land  conser- 
vation be  certified  within  30  days  by  the  unit 
of  general  local  government  in  which  the 
project  or  facility  is  to  be  located  that  such 
proposed  project  or  facility  is  consistent  with 
the  local  government's  planning  objectives. 
State  and  certain  regional  applicants  are  ex- 
empt from  this  requirement. 

A  performance  requirement  that  projects 
aided  by  certain  Federal  loans  or  grants  be 
consistent  with  the  local  government's  plan- 
ning objectives  can  contribute  to  insuring 
effective  use  of  the  Federal  funds  and  avoid 
conflicts  with  other  State,  local,  and  private 
development  projects. 

This  section  establishes  similar  require- 
ments for  consistency  with  planning  efforts 
of  local  governments  In  metropolitan  areas 
for  Federal  aid  programs  that  significantly 
affect  urban  development  not  currently  hav- 
ing such  requirements. 

Afore  effective  utilization  of  certain  Federal 
loans  or  grants  by  encouraging  better  co- 
ordir.pf'^d  local  rei-ieic  of  State  and  local 
applications  for  such  loans  or  grants 
Section  404:  Provides  that  all  applications 
to  the  Federal  Government  made  after  June 
30,  1966,  for  urban  renewal  and  open  space 
land   projects   and   for   the  construction   of 
hospitals,  airports,  water  supply  and  distri- 
bution facilities,  sewerage  facilities  and  waste 
treatment    works,    highways,    transportation 
facilities,  water  development,  and  land  con- 
servation within  any  metropolitan  area  shall 
be  accompanied  by   (1)    the  comments  and 
recommendations    thereon    of    a    planning 


agency  performing  metropolitan  or  regional 
planning  for  the  area  In  which  the  assist- 
ance Is  to  be  used,  and  (2)  a  statement  by 
the  applicant  that  it  has  considered  these 
comments  and  recommendations  prior  to  for- 
mal application.  This  section  makes  it  clear, 
however,  that  approval  of  the  application  by 
the  appropriate  Federal  agency  shall  be  in 
accord  with  pertinent  Federal  requirements 
without  regard  to  a  possible  negative  recom- 
mendation by  the  planning  agency. 

This  section  Is  designed  to  strengthen 
metropolitan  planning  and  better  coordinate 
local.  State,  and  Federal  development  activ- 
ities by  (1)  encouraging  the  establishment 
of  responsible  metropolitan  planning  agen- 
cies and  procedures;  (2)  stimulating  the  flow 
of  planning  and  development  information 
among  and  between  the  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment; and  (3)  assisting  the  Federal  agen- 
cies In  evaluation  of  project  applications. 

To  avoid  undue  delay  In  the  review  and 
comment  function,  the  section  provides  that 
the  applicant  need  not  include  the  comments 
or  recommendations  of  a  planning  agency  If 
( 1 )  the  agency  has  failed  within  a  60-day 
period  to  make  any  comments  or  recommen- 
dations on  the  application  Itself,  or  on  a  plan 
or  description  of  the  project;  or  (2)  the  ap- 
plicant certifies  that  the  application  Itself  Is 
consistent  with  or  In  furtherance  of  projects 
or  plans  previously  reviewed  by  the  planning 
agency. 

Definitions 

Section  405:  Defines  the  terms  "compre- 
hensive planning,"  "hospital,"  "metropolitan 
area"  or  "area,"  "areawide  agency,"  "State," 
"special  purpose  unit  of  local  government," 
"unit  of  general  local  government,"  and  "ur- 
ban development." 

TITLE  V — ACQUISITION,  USE,  AND  DISPOSITION 
OP  LAND  WITHIN  URBAN  AREAS  BY  FEDERAL 
AGENCIES  IN  CONFORMITY  WITH  LAND  UTI- 
LIZATION PROGRAMS  OF  AFFECTED  LOCAL  GOV- 
ERNMENTS 

Amendment  of  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act 

Section  501 :  The  Federal  Government 
owns  over  400  million  acres  of  land  through- 
out the  Nation.  A  significant  portion  of  that 
land  is  located  in  urban  areas  and  the  use 
to  which  it  is  put,  either  by  a  government 
agency  or  up)on  sale  by  a  private  person  or 
corporation,  can  have  a  significant  Impact 
upon  local  government.  In  order  to  Insure 
that  the  use  of  such  land  is,  to  the  maxlmvmi 
extent  possible,  consistent  with  local  zoning 
and  land  use  practices  and  local  planning  and 
development  objectives.  It  Is  essential  that 
such  local  governments  be  fully  informed  of 
transactions  involving  Federal  land  acquisi- 
tion or  disposal  and  significant  changes  in 
use  of  Federal  lands.  Actions  of  these  types 
can  have  a  significant  Impact  on  local  schools, 
highway  and  street  patterns,  demand  for 
water  and  sewer  services,  and  other  activities 
of  local  government.  Only  by  giving  the 
types  of  notice  herein  authorized,  and  con- 
sidering their  needs  In  such  matters  while 
sufficiently  protecting  Federal  interests,  can 
the  Impact  of  such  transactions  or  changes  In 
use  on  local  government  be  minimized.  It 
might  be  stated  further  that  last  year  the 
Congress  enacted  legislation  establishing 
similar  procedures  for  the  sale  and  disposi- 
tion of  public  lands  by  the  Department  of 
Interior. 

This  section  amends  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  by 
adding  a  new  Title  VIII — Urban  Land 
Utilization. 

"Short  title 

"Sec.  801.  'Federal  Urban  Land  Use  Act.' 
"Declaration  of  purpose  and  policy 

"Sec.  802.  This  section  states  a  general 
policy  of  promoting  harmonious  Intergovern- 
mental relations,  and  prescribes  use  of  uni- 
form procedures  In  the  acquisition,  use,  and 
disposal  of  land  in  urban  areas  to  secure  con- 


sistency with  local  zoning,  land  use  practices, 
and  local  planning  and  development  objec- 
tives. 

"Disposal  of  urban  lands 

"Sec.  803.  Requires  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  to  notify 
the  head  of  the  governing  body  of  the  unit 
of  general  local  government  (city,  county, 
town,  parish,  or  village)  having  zoning  or 
land  use  Jurisdiction  over  the  land  of  the 
proposed  transaction  90  days  prior  to  sale. 
The  notice  Is  designed  to  give  the  local  gov- 
ernment an  opportunity  to  zone  the  use  of 
such  land  In  accordance  with  local  compre- 
hensive planning  objectives.  The  Adminis- 
trator is  directed  to  furnish  prospective  pur- 
chasers with  local  comprehensive  planning 
Information. 

"Acquisition  or  change  of  use  of  real  property 
"Sec.  804.  In  the  acquisition  or  change  of 
use  of  any  real  property  In  urban  areas  the 
Administrator,  to  the  greatest  extent  prac- 
ticable, would  be  required  to  comply  with 
local  zoning  regulations  and  planning  de- 
velopment objectives  of  the  unit  of  local 
government  having  such  Jurisdiction  over 
the  land.  The  Administrator  Is  further  di- 
rected to  consider  all  objections  to  any  such 
acquisition  or  change  of  use  made  by  a  local 
government  because  such  action  would  con- 
flict with  its  zoning  regulations  and  plan- 
ning objectives.  Subsection  (b)  requires 
the  Administrator  to  give  notice  to  a  unit 
of  local  government  in  an  urban  area  at 
least  90  days  prior  to  entering  a  commitment 
to  acquire  real  property  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion. He  may  proceed  without  giving  such 
notice  where  he  determines  that  it  would 
have  an  adverse  Impact  on  the  proposed  pur- 
chase. In  such  situations,  upon  completion 
of  the  acquisition,  he  must  Immediately 
notify  the  appropriate  local  government. 

"Definitions 
"Sec.  805.  This  section  defines  the  terms 
'unit  of   general   local   government,'   'urban 
area,'  and  'comprehensive  planning'." 
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DEFINITION  OF  TERM   "VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION  FACILITIES" 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today,  in  behalf  of  the  Senators 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye  and  Mr.  Fonc] 
and  my  colleague  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening]  a  bill  to  amend  section  601  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  definition  of  the  term  "Veterans' 
Administration  facilities." 

Although  bills  similar  perhaps  in  In- 
tent have  been  introduced  in  past  years, 
this  is  a  new  bill. 

I  introduce  it  with  the  hopeful  expec- 
tation that  it  will  be  considered  as  new 
by  not  only  the  appropriate  legislative 
committees  but  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  designed 
to  clarify  a  clause  of  existing  law  and  to 
provide  for  a  review  of  the  merits  of  this 
clause  in  10  years'  time. 

The  clause,  section  601  (4)  (c)  (iii) ,  pro- 
vides that  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities  means  "private  facilities  for 
which  the  Administrator  contracts  in 
order  to  provide  hospital  care"  in  certain 
circumstances  one  of  which  is  for  vet- 
erans of  any  war,  resident  in  U.S.  ter- 
ritoiT  other  than  the  contiguous  48 
States.  This  at  least  was  the  purpose  of 
this  clause  when  it  was  drawn  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress.  Unfortunately, 
the  advent  of  statehood  in  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  which  in  no  way  changed  the 
geographical  necessity  for  such  a  clause, 


did  serve  to  make  unclear  the  VA  service 
to  be  furnished  Alaska  and  Hawaii  vet- 
erans. The  intent  of  my  bill  is  to  clear 
up  this  confusion.  I  propose  to  do  this 
by  changing  the  clause  to  read  "for  vet- 
erans of  any  war  in  a  State,  territory, 
commonwealth,  or  possession  of  the 
United  States  not  contiguous  to  the  con- 
tiguous 48  States,".  This  establishes  be- 
yond a  fathom  of  a  doubt  what  it  was  the 
Congress  wished  to  establish  in  origi- 
nally approving  this  clause;  that  is  that 
the  application  extends  to  veterans  resi- 
dent in  any  U.S.  territory  other  than  the 
contiguous  48  States. 

My  bill  does  one  more  thing.  It  pro- 
vides that  this  clause  shall  expire  at  the 
end  of  10  years.  It  does  so  because  I  be- 
lieve that  conditions  change  and  that  the 
conditions  tomorrow  may  not  be  the 
same  as  the  conditions  of  today,  and  the 
services  provided  by  this  clause  may  no 
longer  be  needed.  Whether  they  are  or 
not,  it  would  be  well  for  Congress  to  re- 
view the  matter  at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  562)  to  amend  section  601 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  with  re- 
spect to  the  definition  of  the  term  "Vet- 
erans' Administration  facilities",  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bartlett  ( for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


mit  for  its  construction  and  operation 
v;as  issued,  and  the  monument  stands  on 
land  still  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, although  it  is  controlled  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Utah  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation Commission.  The  ownership  of 
this  land  should  be  cleared.  The  monu- 
ment is  one  of  the  show  pieces  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Valley.  Its  significance  to  the 
people  of  Utah  cannot  be  overstated. 

I,  therefore,  send  to  the  desk,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  convey  certain 
lands  in  Utah,  which  are  a  part  of  the 
'This  Is  the  Place  Monument"  State 
Park,  to  the  State  of  Utah.  I  ask  that 
the  bill  lie  on  the  table  imtil  the  close 
of  business  Tuesday,  January  19,  for  co- 
sponsorship.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

The  bill  (S.  563)  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  convey  certain 
lands  to  the  State  of  Utah,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Moss,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Aimed  Services. 


"THIS  IS   THE  PLACE   MONUMENT" 
STATE  PARK 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  transfer  title  to 
47 ''2  acres  of  land  at  the  "This  Is  the 
Place  Monument"  State  Park  in  Utah 
from  the  Department  of  the  Army  to  the 
State  of  Utah. 

The  "This  Is  the  Place  Monument" 
is  the  most  historic  spot  in  Utah.  The 
monument  memoralizes  the  entry  of  the 
Mormon  pioneers  into  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  Valley  on  July  24,  1847.  It  was  at 
the  mouth  of  Emigration  Canyon  on  a 
bluff  overlooking  the  valley  that  Brig- 
ham  Young  announced  to  his  hardy  band 
of  pioneers  that  they  had  arrived  at  the 
place  where  they  would  settle  and  which 
they  would  call  home. 

The  "This  Is  the  Place  Monument"  is 
administered  by  the  Utah  State  Park  and 
Recreation  Commission  as  successor  to 
Utah  Pioneer  Trails  and  Landmarks  As- 
sociation. 

The  monument  was  erected  by  Utah 
citizens  pursuant  to  a  permit  which  the 
U.S.  War  Department  issued  to  the  Utah 
Pioneer  Trails  and  Landmarks  Associa- 
tion on  March  26,  1945.  The  permit  was 
modified  on  December  20  of  that  year, 
giving  the  association  the  right  to  make 
other  improvements. 

In  1951,  the  Utah  State  Legislature 
assigned  the  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tering the  "This  Is  the  Place  Monument" 
State  Park  to  the  State  engineering 
commission.  The  action  turning  its  ad- 
ministration over  to  the  State  park  and 
recreation  commission  came  6  years 
later.  Thus  for  some  time  the  monument 
has  been  administered  by  an  organiza- 
tion other  than  the  one  to  which  the  per- 


PRESIDENTIAL  SUCCESSION 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  at  this  time  a  joint  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution relating  to  the  nomination  and 
election  of  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President,  and  to  succession  to  the 
ofiBce  of  President  in  the  event  of  the 
death  or  inability  of  the  President  when 
the  death  or  inability  occurs  with  2  years 
or  longer  remaining  for  the  President  to 
sei-ve.  Specifically  the  resolution  I  of- 
fer contains  three  proposals.  It  would, 
first,  establish  a  direct  tnmary  for  the 
selection  of  presidential  and  vice-presi- 
dential candidates;  second,  abolish  the 
electoral  college;  and  third,  set  up  a  spe- 
cial election  to  fill  any  vacancy  in  the 
Presidency  or  Vice-Presidency  under  cer- 
tain circumstances. 

For  more  than  100  years,  our  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President 
have  been  nominated  by  party  conven- 
tions, and  for  almost  as  many  years  this 
system  has  been  the  subject  of  severe 
criticism,  sometimes  even  of  ridicule. 

Legislators,  newspaper  editors,  profes- 
sors of  government,  and  countless  aver- 
age citizens  have  been  clamoring  for  an 
overhaul  of  the  procedure.  With  each 
succeeding  election,  the  chorus  of  critics 
has  grown  louder.  More  and  more  peo- 
ple are  calling  for  the  demise  of  an  ar- 
chaic convention  and  electoral  system, 
that  is  riddled  with  loopholes  and 
inequities. 

The  criticism  has  been  based  upon  a 
number  of  considerations.  It  has  been 
said,  with  a  great  degree  of  accuracy, 
that  the  average  voter  has  no  voice  in  the 
selection  of  our  national  candidates. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  conven- 
tions themselves  are  controlled  by  bosses 
operating  in  "smoke-filled  rooms,"  rather 
than  by  convention  delegates  expressing 
a  popular  consensus  after  discussion  and 
debate.  The  average  television  viewer 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  the  na- 
tional conventions  are  comprised  of  a 


small  helping  of  deliberation  served  up 
with  generous  portions  of  noise,  confu- 
sion and  just  plain  hokum. 

The  wonder  of  it  all  is  not  that  the 
functioning  of  the  system  sometimes  goes 
awry,  but  that  for  so  long  a  time  it  has 
worked  as  well  as  it  has. 

The  system  of  presidential  primaries, 
as  they  now  function,  have  also  been  the 
object  of  growing  criticism.  A  review  of 
the  laws  governing  these  primaries  ex- 
plains why. 

Presidential  primary  laws  were  first 
enacted  in  1911  when  seven  States 
adopted  such  legislation.  As  of  1960 
there  were  16  States  that  held  primaries. 
On  the  basis  of  even  a  cursory  examina- 
tion, it  is  obvious  that  these  State  laws 
constitute  a  curious  collection  of  incon- 
sistencies and  contradictions.  What  is 
specifically  required  in  one  jurisdiction 
may  be  specifically  forbidden  in  another. 

In  six  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  ballot  must  not  show  the  dele- 
gate's preference  among  the  candidates; 
delegates  must  run  on  a  "no  preference" 
basis  on  their  ballots.  In  three  States, 
the  ballot  may  show  the  delegate's  pref- 
erence if  the  candidate  consents,  but 
delegates  may  also  run  on  a  "no  prefer- 
ence" basis.  In  two  States,  the  ballot 
may  show  the  delegate's  preference, 
whether  or  not  the  candidate  consents, 
but  delegates  may  also  run  on  a  "ho 
preference"  basis. 

Finally,  in  four  States,  the  ballot  must 
show  the  delegate's  preference  for  a 
candidate  who  has  given  consent;  but 
delegates  must  not  run  on  a  "no  prefer- 
ence" basis. 

In  some  jurisdictions,  the  names  of 
delegates  pledged  to  major  candidates 
do  not  appear  on  the  ballot  out  of  cour- 
tesy to  favorite  sons,  and  for  reasons  of 
their  own,  some  candidates  do  not  wish 
to  compete  in  a  particular  State. 

Since  only  about  one-third  of  the 
States  have  primaries,  it  can  happen 
that  a  major  candidate  enters  and  wins 
in  all  of  them  and  still  fails  to  receive 
the  nomination  of  his  party. 

Clearly,  this  crazy  quilt  system  is  to- 
tally inadequate,  and  agreement  on  that 
point  is  will  nigh  universal. 

In  1956,  for  instance,  a  public  opinion 
poll  taken  after  the  conventions  of  that 
year  showed  that  58  percent  of  the  vot- 
ers favored  a  change  in  the  method  of 
selecting  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President.  Other  polls  have  found 
that  as  much  as  73  percent  of  the  elec- 
torate would  like  to  relegate  to  the  his- 
tory books  that  strange,  exciting,  but 
thoroughly  unsatisfactory  and  ineffi- 
cient spectacle,  the  national  convention. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  I  offer 
would  eliminate  the  convention  system 
and  replace  it  with  a  uniform  national 
primary. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, both  parties  would  hold  their  pri- 
maries in  all  States  on  the  same  day. 
under  rules  established  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  States.  The  names  of  all 
candidates  would  be  on  the  ballot  in  all 
States.  Voters  could  vote  only  in  the 
primary  of  the  party  in  which  they  were 
registered. 

Each  party  in  each  State  would  have  a 
number  of  nominating  votes  equal  to 
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the  number  of  seats  it  has  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Each  candi- 
date would  receive  a  fractional  part  of 
the  nominating  vote  corresponding  to 
the  proportion  of  his  party's  vote  cast 
for  him  in  the  primary. 

If  a  vacancy  should  occur  on  the 
ticket  prior  to  the  general  election,  due 
to  death  or  resignation,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  national  party  committee  to 
fill  it. 

Tiiis,  it  seems  to  me,  would  provide 
a  nominating  system  that  would  insure 
popular  control  within  the  parties,  and 
that  would  be  practical  and  workable. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  resolution  I 
offer  concerns  the  electoral  college  sys- 
tem. 

No  part  of  our  system  of  electing  our 
President  and  Vice  President  has  been 
criticized  more  often  or  more  severely 
than  the  electoral  college. 

Because  it  has  long  been  realized  that 
the  electoral  college  is  an  anachronism 
in  the  modern  world,  scores  of  proposals 
have  been  made  for  tinkering  with  it. 
I  do  not  want  to  tinker  with  it;  I  want 
to  abolish  it.  In  doing  this,  we  would 
be  officially  recognizing  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  our  society  in  the  last 
200  years. 

It  is  a  simple  statement  of  fact  that 
our  Founding  Fathers  held  a  conception 
of  democracy  vascly  different  from  ours. 
They  were  not  convinced  that  democracy 
as  we  know  it  was  either  right  or  inevi- 
table. It  appears  that  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent they  believed  in  government  by  the 
elite,  the  wise,  the  wealthy,  and  the  well 
bom. 

After  generations  of  experience,  how- 
ever, we  knov.-  that  our  national  interests 
are  be=t  served  when  there  is  broad  par- 
ticipation on  the  part  of  the  people  in 
the  determinations  of  overall  govern- 
ment policy. 

Now  that  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  laid  down  the  "one  man.  one 
vote"  doctrine,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Congress  to  eliminate  the  most  glaring 
violation  of  that  doctrine,  the  use  of  the 
electoral  college. 

Under  the  present  system,  the  candi- 
date who  receives  one  less  than  a  major- 
ity, even  though  his  vote  total  runs  into 
the  millions,  has  all  these  votes  count  for 
nothing.  They  are  as  so  many  scraps 
of  paper.  This  is  hardly  a  stirring  dem- 
onstration of  democracy  in  action. 

A  glaring  example  of  the  inequity  of 
our  system  occurred  in  the  election  of 
1876.  In  that  year,  Samuel  J.  Tilden 
received  250,000  more  popular  votes  than 
his  opponent,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  Yet 
Hayes  won  more  electoral  votes,  and  he, 
not  Tilden,  became  President. 

While  it  is  unlikely,  this  result  could 
iiappen  again.  It  will  continue  to  be  a 
possibility  until  we  rid  ourselves  of  a 
system  that  at  best  is  cumbersome  and, 
at  worst,  is  in  direct  conflict  with  our 
carefully  nurtured  vision  of  democracy 

The  third  aspect  of  the  resolution  I 
ffer  today  is  concerned  with  filling  the 
fEce  of  the  Vice-Presidency  in  the  event 

-  the  President's  death  or  disability. 

t  would  accomplish  this  by  providing, 

certain  circumstances,  for  a  spe- 

election  for  the  office  of  President 


and  Vice  President  in  the  event  of  the 
President's  death  or  disability. 

Under  the  Constitution  today,  when  a 
Vice  President  succeeds  to  the  Presi- 
dency, the  coimtry  is  without  a  Vice 
President  until  the  next  presidential 
election.  History  records  some  very  ex- 
tended periods  when  this  was  the  case. 

For  example.  President  William  Henry 
Harrison  died  in  April  1841,  1  month 
after  his  inauguration,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  Tyler,  who  served  for  3 
years  and  11  months  without  a  Vice 
President.  In  another  case,  President 
James  A.  Garfield,  who  was  shot  on  July 
2,  1881,  lingered  until  his  death  on  Sep- 
tember 19.  He  was  then  succeeded  by 
Chester  Arthur,  who  served  the  balance 
of  the  term  without  a  Vice  President. 
We  have  just  been  through  a  period  of 
more  than  a  year  when  the  Nation  has 
been  without  a  Vice  President. 

If  anything  happened  to  President 
Johnson  during  the  period  from  Novem- 
ber 22.  1963,  to  January  20.  1965,  we 
would  have  to  rely  upon  the  provisions 
of  the  Presidential  Succession  Act  of 
1886,  as  revised  and  amended  in  1947. 
The  original  act  provided  for  succession 
on  the  executive  side,  beginning  with  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  1947  amend- 
ment established  a  succession  on  the  leg- 
islative side. 

Tins  change  was  justified  on  the  merits 
of  elevating  to  the  presidency  an  elected 
official,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  rather 
than  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  ob- 
tained his  office  by  appointment. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  see  where  the  new 
arrangements  have  any  significant  ad- 
vantage over  the  old. 

In  times  like  the  present,  there  is  no 
adequate  substitute  for  having  an  ex- 
perienced Vice  President,  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice — if  need  be — to  take 
over  the  responsibilities  of  the  Presi- 
dency. 

P^jj(kaps,  in  earlier  times,  when  the 
tempo  of  events  was  slower  and  our 
matters  of  national  concern  were  less 
complex,  it  did  not  make  a  great  deal 
of  difference  if  we  were  without  a  Vice 
President  for  months  or  even  years.  The 
office  was  not  a  very  exacting  one,  to  be 
sure,  demanding  few  duties  other  than 
that  of  presiding  over  the  Senate  and 
casting  a  vote  on  those  rare  occasions 
when  it  was  necessary  to  break  a  tie. 

This  is  no  longer  the  case.  President 
Eisenhower  made  extensive  use  of  the 
services  of  Vice  Pi-esident  Nixon,  in  a 
variety  of  situations  and  capacities. 

President  Kennedy  greatly  expanded 
the  duties  and  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Vice  President. 

.This  mid-20th  century  evolution  of  the 
office  of  the  Vice  President  is  not  likely 
to  abate.  Every  indication  points  to  the 
probability  that  President  Johnson  will 
make  even  more  extensive  use  of  the 
great  ability  of  his  Vice  President, 
Hubert  Humphrey. 

If  the  Vice  President  is  to  continue  his 
vital  role  in  the  administration  of  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government, 
then  obviously  the  national  interests  de- 
mand that  there  be  a  Vice  President  in 
office  at  all  times. 

That  is  w^hat  I  propose  to  accomplish 
in  my  constitutional  amendment.    I  sin- 


cerely ti-ust  that  the  Senate  will  give  this 
resolution  favorable  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  28)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion relating  to  the  nomination  and 
election  of  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President,  and  to  succession  to  the 
office  of  President  in  the  event  of  the 
death  or  inability  of  the  President,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Smathers,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT  OF  STANDING  RULES 
OF  THE  SENATE  RELATING  TO 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
SM.\LL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolu- 
tion which  is  identical  with  one  which  I 
sponsored,  together  with  32  of  our  col- 
leagues on  January  15.  1963.  During  the 
88th  Congress  other  Senators  joined  us 
as  cosponsors  of  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  provides  essentially  that 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
of  the  Senate  shall  have  authority  tp 
have  bills  and  resolutions  referred  to  it 
and  to  report  legislation  for  considera- 
tion on  the  floor,  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  does  not  now  have  this 
authority.  It  is  empowered  only  to  in- 
vestigate and  study  problems  peculiarly 
affecting  the  small  business  of  this 
country.  Such  limited  authority  is  un- 
fortunate, to  say  the  least,  especially 
when  problems  are  found  to  exist,  can  be 
identified,  and  yet  are  prevented  from 
being  considered  by  the  Senate  because 
the  committee  cannot  report  to  the  floor 
in  a  form  upon  which  we  can  act. 

This  is  in  no  way  a  criticism  of  other 
committees.  Each  of  them  does  a  very 
commendable  job.  But,  we  should  not 
permit  the  problems  of  .small  business, 
some  of  which  are  acute  indeed,  to  be 
laid  aside  because  of  other  pressures. 

Once  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  has  isolated  a  problem,  it 
should  not  be  frustrated  with  the  inabil- 
ity to  bring  such  matters  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  for  debate  and  vote. 

This  resolution,  for  which  I  have  re- 
quested the  same  designation — Senate 
Resolution  30 — as  it  had  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress, simply  gives  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  the  authority  to 
report  legislation  to  the  Senate  for  its 
consideration,  within  certain  areas  re- 
lating solely  to  the  small  business  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  some 
action  might  soon  be  forthcoming  on  this 
resolution.  Because  the  Committee  on 
Rules  was  pressed  practically  without  re- 
lent during  the  88th  Congress,  there  was 
little  time  for  action  on  this  approval. 

However,  during  the  closing  days  of 
the  past  session,  specifically  on  August  13, 
1964,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  gave  his  assurances  that 
hearings  will  be  held  on  this  resolution 
during  the  present  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 
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Mr  President.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  those  words.  I  look  forward  to  an 
early  date  for  those  hearings.  The  small 
businesses  of  this  Nation  and  the  millions 
of  people  whom  they  serve  are  entitled 
to  nothing  less  than  sincere  considera- 
tion of  this  problem. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Senators  who  co- 
sponsored  this  resolution  during  the  88th 
Congress  will  do  so  again.  Certainly 
also,  I  would  welcome  any  other  Senators 
who' might  wish  to  join  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  res- 
olution might  remain  at  the  desk  for  a 
period  of  1  week,  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Friday,  January  22,  for  addi- 
tional cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  res- 
olution will  be  received,  appropriately 
.  referred;  and,  without  objection,  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  30)    was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  30 

Resolved.  That  S.  Res.  58.  Eighty-first 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  20,  1950,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Tliat  there  is  hereby  created  a  select  com- 
mittee to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  to  consist  of  seventeen  Sen- 
ators to  be  appointed  in  the  same  manner 
and  at  the  same  time  as  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate  at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress, 
and  to  which  shall  be  referred  all  proposed 
legislation,  mes.-.ages.  petitions,  memorials, 
and  other  matters  relating  to  the  problems 
of  American  small  business  enterprises. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  committee  to 
study  and  survey  by  means  of  research  and 
Investigation  all  problems  of  American  small 
business  enterprises,  and  to  obtain  all  facts 
possible  in  relation  thereto  which  would  not 
only  be  of  public  interest,  but  which  would 
aid  the  Congress  in  enacting  remedial  leg- 
islation. 

"Such  committee  shall  from  time  to  time 
report  to  the  Senate,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  its 
recommendations  with  respect  to  matters  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  or  otherwise  within 
its  jurisdiction." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (d)  of  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended 
by  striking  out  in  paragraph  2,  the  words 
"under  this  rule." 


THREE-MINUTE  STATEMENTS 
DURING  MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
custom  of  the  3 -minute  statement  during 
the  morning  hour  is  a  convenient  and 
expeditious  method  for  meeting  a  com- 
mon need,  and  has  been  a  regular  part 
of  Senate  proceedings  since  1953.  By 
this  custom.  Senators  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  briefly  comment  on  issues  of 
the  day,  or  on  worthy  editorials,  speeches, 
and  other  matter  which  they  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  during  this 
period. 

Yet,  this  custom  or  practice  is  not 
based  upon  any  existing  rule  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  has  developed  from  habit,  on  the 
basis  of  unanimous  consent.  Rule  VII 
allows  for  the  presentation  of  petitions 
and  memorials,  reports  of  standing  and 
select  committees,  the  introduction  of 
bills  and  joint  resolutions,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  concurrent  and  other  reso- 
lutions, in  that  order.    This  is  the  only 


morning  hour  business  expressly  pre- 
scribed. 

The  Senate  rules  permit  "brief  state- 
ments," in  connection  with  the  business 
prescribed,  but  the  customary  3-minute 
statement  dealing  with  extraneous  sub- 
jects lacks  this  sanction.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  the  majority  leader  to  request 
unanimous  consent,  and  obtain  it,  before 
Senators  can  engage  in  this  needed  prac- 
tice. Any  one  Senator  can  deny  all  other 
Senators  the  convenience  of  making  3- 
minute  statements  in  the  morning  hour 
simply  by  voicing  an  objection. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we  fortify 
the  morning  hour  3-minute  statement  by 
appropriate  revision  of  the  rules.  There 
surely  exists  every  recommendation  for 
making  it  a  permanent  privilege.  The 
practice  meets  the  needs  of  all  Senators, 
providing  a  convenient  time,  before  the 
Senate  takes  up  its  unfinished  business, 
for  them  to  express  their  views  on  cur- 
rent matters.  If  we  are  to  honor  the 
rule  on  germaneness  during  the  3  hours 
following  the  morning  hour,  then  we 
have  pressing  need  for  this  safety  valve 
in  our  proceedings. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  3-minute 
custom  came  into  being.  It  took  form  in 
the  Senate  more  than  11  years  ago,  and 
was  partly  fashioned  by  the  late  great 
Republican  Senator,  Robert  A.  Taft.  It 
met  a  pressing  need,  developed  as  a  func- 
tional tradition,  and  has  earned  the  right 
of  permanency.  What  custom  has  sanc- 
tified, the  rules  ought  properly  to  pre- 
scribe 

I,  therefore,  send  to  the  desk  a  resolu- 
tion which  would  amend  rule  VII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  by  adding 
to  the  matters  of  morning  business  pre- 
scribed, the  following:  Statements  or 
comments  not  to  exceed  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  simple  amendment 
which  I  propose  would  not  alter  the  ex- 
isting rules  concerning  the  placing  of  in- 
sertions in  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  resolution  relates  only  to  the  3-min- 
ute period  that  Senators  should  be  al- 
lowed, in  accordance  with  what  has  been, 
and  is,  customary  practice  for  the  mak- 
ing of  such  insertions.  The  insertions 
themselves,  whether  during  the  morning 
hour  or  afterward,  would  remain  a  mat- 
ter for  unanimous  consent,  thus  leaving 
with  the  Senate  the  discretion  to  regulate 
against  abuses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  the  resolution  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  these 
remarks,  and  that  the  resolution  may  lie 
on  the  desk  for  a  period  of  1  week  so 
other  Senators  who  may  wish  to  join  in 
cosponsorship  shall  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  so.  I  ask  that  it  then  be  appro- 
priately referred,  in  the  hope  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration may  act  favorably  upon  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
resolution  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  35)   was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  35 
Resolved,  That  rule  VII  of  the  Standing 
Riiles  of  the  Senate  be  amended  by  Insert- 


ing, after  "Concurrent  and  other  resolutions" 
In  paragraph  1,  a  new  clause,  as  follows: 

"Statements  or  comments  not  to  exceed 
three  minutes." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
add  that  I  submit  the  resolution  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark],  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS  TO 
ASSIST  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP 
THE  APPALACHIAN  REGION- 
AMENDMENT  (AMENDMENT  NO.  1) 

Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.  McCarthy,  and  Mr.  Mond.ale)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  jointly  to  the  bill  (S. 
3)  to  provide  public  works  and  economic 
development  programs  and  the  planning 
and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  Appalachian  region, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


CORRECTION  OF  SENATE 
RESOLUTION  19 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  called  to  my  attention  that 
there  is  an  error  in  Senate  Resolution  19, 
which  was  adopted  on  January  7.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  last  two 
names  on  page  4,  lines  7  and  8,  be  re- 
versed and  that  a  star  print  of  the  reso- 
lution as  corrected  be  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  REPORT  ON  STATUS  OF  COLO- 
RADO  RIVER   STORAGE  PROJECT 
AND  PARTICIPATING  PROJECTS 
Mr   ANDERSON.    Mr.  President,  the 
84th  Congress,  in  1956.  enacted  a  most 
constructive    and    forward-looking    law 
known  as  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act.   This  is  Public  Law  485,  84th 
Congress,  and  is  derived  from  S.  500  of 
that  Congress,  a  measure  which  I  had 
the  honor  to  sponsor. 

In  reporting  the  bill  on  behalf  of  the 
Interior  Committee  to  the  Senate  on 
March  30,  1955, 1  pointed  out— 

S  500.  as  amended,  has  four  principal  pur- 
poses First,  it  would  authorize  a  series  of 
holdover  storage  reservoirs,  with  hydro- 
power  plants  and  Incidental  works.  Second, 
it  would  authorize  a  number  of  consumptive 
use  irrigation  projects.  Third,  it  would  rec- 
ognize, with  a  view  to  laying  a  foundation 
for  eventual  further  action  by  the  Congress, 
certain  units  and  projects  in  several  stages 
of  planning,  but  plans  for  which  are  not  suf- 
ficiently advanced  to  warrant  final  and  un- 
conditional authorization.  FinaUy.  the  bill 
recognizes  that  the  works  authorized  consti- 
tute only  an  Initial  phase  of  a  comprehensive 
development  of  the  water  resources  appor- 
tioned to  the  upper  basin  and  that  the  spe- 
cific authorizations  in  this  bill  are  not  In- 
tended to  limit  or  preclude  the  consideration 
and  authorization  by  Congress  of  other  proj- 
ects for  the  use  of  waters  apportioned  under 
the  compacts  as  additional  needs  are 
indicated. 
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Section  6  of  the  law  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress each  year  "upon  the  status  of  the 
revenues  from,  and  the  cost  of,  con- 
structing, operating,  and  maintaining" 
the  project  and  "to  reflect  accurately  the 
Federal  investment  allocated  at  that 
time  to  power,  to  irrigation,  and  to  other 
purposes,  the  progress  of  return  and  pay- 
ment thereon,  and  the  estimated  rate  of 
progress  year  by  year,  in  accomplishing 
repayment." 

Of  such  widespread  interest  and  value 
are  these  reports  that  each  year  since 
1957  the  Secretary's  report  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  has  been  published  by  the 
Senate  as  a  Senate  document.  The 
eighth  annual  report  was  transmitted  to 
the  Interior  Committee  on  December  30, 
and  it  sets  forth  both  the  progress  and 
the  problems  in  achieving  the  purposes 
of  the  enabling  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  forward  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  the  printing,  as  a  Sen- 
ate document,  of  this  eighth  annual  re- 
port on  the  status  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  and  participating  proj- 
ects, and  I  ask  for  its  appropriate  re- 
ferral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  33)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  33 
Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  printed  as 
a  Senate  document  the  Eighth  Annual  Re- 
port on  the  Status  of  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  and  Participating  Projects, 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  an  introductory  statement  by  Senator 
Ai^DERsoN,  3nd  that  five  hundred  extra  copies 
be  printed  fo?  the  use  of  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS.  AND  SO  FORTH 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  4,  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  and  S.  306,  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  by  Senator  Muskie,  my 
name  be  included  as  a  cosponsor  on  each 
of  them.  I  have  checked  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  and  have  his  consent 
to  this  request.  Both  are  important 
measures  and  I  would  like  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  Senator  Karl 
Mxj*ndt  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  5.  to  name  the 
Washington  Channel  Bridge  on  Inter- 
state Route  95  the  Francis  Case  Me- 
morial Bridge.  I  am  very  happy  to  have 
his  support  on  this  measure  to  honor  a 
former  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
a  strong  supporter  of  our  interstate 
highway  program. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland] 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicoFF]  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  20,  legislation  to  establish 
a  standing  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
bill  is  next  printed,  the  name  of  the  jun- 


ior Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] be  added  as  ?  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  S.  65  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
hospital  and  related  health  services  for 
persons  65  years  of  age  and  older. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
bill  is  next  printed,  the  name  of  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  S. 
255  to  provide  for  the  reduction  over  a 
3-year  period  of  the  excise  tax  on  passen- 
ger automobiles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1  at  the 
next  printing  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
MagnusonI  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  on 
S.  1,  the  Hospital  Insurance,  Social  Se- 
curity, and  Public  Assistance  Amend- 
ments of  1965.  at  the  next  printing  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  names  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovern]  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  21,  the  river  basin  planning  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  306,  amendments  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  the  names  of  the  follow- 
ing Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors:  Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Mondale, 
Mrs.  Neuberger,  Mr.  Tydings,  and  Mr. 
Yarborough. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  the  next 
printing  of  S.  4,  the  Water  Quality  Act 
of  1965,  the  names  of  the  following  Sena- 
tors be  added  as  cosponsors:  Mr.  Hartke, 
Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
Tydings,  and  Mr.  Yarborough. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  [Mr. 
Mundt]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  5,  to  name  the 
Washington  Channel  bridge  on  Inter- 
state Route  95  the  Francis  Case  Memorial 
Bridge. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hearing 
no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  very  happy  to 
have  the  support  of  my  colleague  on  the 
measure  to  honor  our  former  colleague 
from  South  Dakota,  who  was  a  strong 
supporter  of  our  interstate  highway  pro- 
gram, and  a  man  who  was  a  leader  in 
the  affairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill,  S.  30,  to  establish  an 
Economic  Conversion  and  Diversification 
Commission,  be  held  over  at  the  desk  an 


additional  week  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness Friday,  January  22,  so  that  addi- 
tional cosponsors  may  be  added.  This 
bill  would  set  in  motion  a  coordinated 
effort  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments  and  private  initiative  to  meet 
the  problems  and  opportunities  created 
by  shifts  or  reductions  in  the  Defense 
Establishment.  There  has  been  consid- 
erably more  interest  expressed  in  the  bill 
this  year,  and  I  would  like  all  Senators 
who  wish  to  join  in  this  effort  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  14)  introduced  by 
Senator  Dodd  on  January  6,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act,  the  name  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hearing 
no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  437)  introduced 
by  Senator  Dodd  on  January  12,  to  re- 
lease zinc  from  the  national  stockpile, 
the  name  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hearing 
no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  (S.  438) 
introduced  by  Senator  Dodd  on  Janu- 
ary 12,  to  control  the  traffic  in  stimulant 
and  depressant  drugs,  be  allowed  to  re- 
main at  the  desk  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness Wednesday,  January  20. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hearing 
no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC    CONVERSION    AND    DI- 
VERSIFICATION COMMISSION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  bill,  S. 
30,  to  establish  an  Economic  Conversion 
and  Diversification  Commission,  be  held 
over  at  the  desk  for  an  additional  week, 
until  the  close  of  business  on  Friday, 
January  22,  so  that  additional  cospon- 
sors may  be  added  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hearing 
no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  would  set  in  motion  a  coordinated 
effort  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments, as  well  as  by  private  industry 
and  other  private  groups,  to  meet  ihe 
problems  and  opportunities  created 
either  by  shifts  or  by  reductions  in  the 
Defense  Establishment.  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  problems  now  con- 
fronting the  country.  There  has  been 
considerably  m.ore  interest  expressed  in 
the  bill  this  year  than  when  it  was  in- 
troduced on  October  31,  1963.  I  would 
like  all  Senators  who  wish  to  join  in  this 
effort  to  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
A  considerable  number  of  Senators  have 
already  joined  in  cosponsoring  the  meas- 
ure. Similar  measures  are  enjoying 
strong  support  in  the  other  body  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  foUow- 
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ing  names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution: 

Authority  of  January  6,  1965: 

S.9.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment  as- 
sistance to  veterans  who  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  induction  period:  Mr. 
BOGGS,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Mon- 
dale. Mr.  MoNTOYA,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pell,  and 
Mr.  Tydings. 

S.  14.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act:  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Clark,  and  Mr.  John- 
ston. 

S.  286.  A  bill  to  require  Members  of 
Congress,  certain  other  oflQcers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States,  and  certain  of- 
ficials of  political  parties  to  file  statements 
disclosing  the  amount  and  sources  of  their 
incomes,  the  value  of  their  assets,  and  their 
dealings  in  securities  and  commodities:  Mr. 

DOUGLAS. 

S.  287.  A  bill  to  provide  fellowships  for 
graduate  study  leading  to  a  master's  degree 
for  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers:  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri,  and  Mr.  Prouty. 

S.  289.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Laws  815 
and  874,  81st  Congress,  to  provide  financial 
assistance  in  the  construction  and  operation 
of  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
In  areas  affected  by  a  major  disaster:  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Grue- 
NiNG,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Yar- 
borough. 

S.J.  Res.  2.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  preserve  to  the  people  of  each  State 
power  to  determine  the  composition  of  its 
legislature  and  the  apportionment  of  the 
membership  thereof  in  accordance  with  law 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States:  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr. 
McClellan,  Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Sparkman, 
and  Mr.  Stennis. 

Authority  of  January  7, 1965: 

S.  296.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  temporary 
release  of  100,000  short  tons  of  copper  from 
tne  national  stockpile:  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Hartice,  Mr.  Montoya,  and 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 


2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  Edwin  Langley,  of  Okla- 
homa, to  be  U.S.  district  judge,  eastern 
district  of  Oklahoma,  vice  Eugene  Rice, 
retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Ervin],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
.    BEFORE     COMMITTEE     ON     THE 

JUDICIARY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary:  Manuel  L.  Real, 
of  California,  to  be  U.S.  attorney,  south- 
ern district  of  California,  for  a  term  of  4 
years  (appointed  during  recess  of  Sen- 
ate). 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Friday,  January  22.  1965,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  EDWIN  LANGLEY,  OF 
OKLAHOMA,  TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT 
JUDGE,  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF 
OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Friday, 
January  22,  1965.  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIAI£,  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 

addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
Article  entitled  "Gilding  the  Johnson 
Lily,"  written  by  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak;  also  address  delivered  by  Senator 
McNAMARA,  at  the  AFL-CIO  National  Legisla- 
tive Conference,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
January  12,  1965. 


MEDICARE— ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
ANDERSON 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  January  12,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  ad- 
dressed the  National  Legislative  and  Eco- 
nomic Conference  of  the  AFL-CIO  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washington  on  the 
subject  of  medicare. 

Since  the  Senator's  excellent  speech  on 
this  important  subject  is  of  wide,  general 
interest,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson 
Before  Economic  and  Legislative  Confer- 
ence, AFL-CIO,  Mayflov^ter  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  January  12,  1965 
It  has  been  3  years  since  I  last  spoke  to 
the   Economic   and   Legislative    Conference. 
In  my  discussion  with  you  in   1962,  I  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  organized  labor  would 
insist,  "not  that  new  bottles  be  found  for 
old  medicines,   not  that  new  nostrums   be 
hastily  mixed,  not  that  new  cures  be  ad- 
vanced by  the  Very  large  and  well-financed 
propaganda  machine  of  the  AMA,  but  that 
the  Congress  decide  once  and  for  all  whether 
working  people  can  be  permitted  to  take  care 
of  their  old  age  health  needs  as  a  matter 
of  right." 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  in  the  Congress 
are  on  the  eve  of  making  this  historic  deci- 
sion. You  who  have  worked  so  diligently 
on  this  problem  will  be  proud  of  that  deci- 
sion. And  no  11th  hour  campaign,  no  mat- 
ter how  heavily  financed  or  deceptively  con- 
trived, is  going  to  deter  us  because  the  large 
majority  of  Americans  want  this  program. 
They  want  It  because  they  recognize  that 
even  the  most  sincere  efforts  so  far  to  relieve 
the  crisis  so  many  of  our  aged  face  in  paying 
for  their  health  care  have  not  been  successful. 
We  know  that  hospital  insurance  through 
social  security  was  not>ii?"issue  In  the  elec- 
tion last  fall.  Confid^ce  in  President  John- 
son was  the  issue.  But  as  he  and  Senator 
Humphrey  traveled  the  Nation,  they  spoke 
repeatedly  about  the  need  for  hospital  insur- 
ance for  our  ageoi  and  many  congressional 
candidates  campaigfied  on  it.    So  It  was  an 


issue,  and  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  what  the 
election  returns  showed. 

In  my  own  State,  a  survey  conducted  last 
fall  revealed  that  72  percent  of  the  regis- 
tered voters  interviewed,  favored  social  se- 
curity hospital  insurance.  Nineteen  percent 
were  opposed  and  9  percent  had  not  made  up 
their  minds.  I  found  It  especially  signifi- 
cant that  while  82  percent  of  those  who  in- 
tended to  vote  for  the  Democratic  senatorial 
candidate,  Joseph  Montoya,  favored  tliat  ap- 
proach, that  61  percent  of  those  who  favored 
his  Republican  opponent — who  was  opposed 
to  this  approach — favored  the  social  security 
method.  I  judge  from  those  figures  that  rec- 
ognition that  more  must  be  done  for  the 
aged  crosses  party  lines. 

The  November  elections  have  brought  to 
the  House   and   the   Senate   more   Members 
ready  to  vote  for  a  hospital  insurance  pro- 
gram for  the  aged  financed  through  contrib- 
utory  payroll   deductions.     The   change   in 
ratio  of  Democrats  to  Republicans  on  the 
Ways   and   Means  Committee   is,  of  course, 
a  tremendous  boost   to  our   course.     More- 
over,  the   Senate  passed  this  proposal   last 
September  1  by  a  vote  of  49  to  44.     Three 
Republicans — Senators     Javits.     Case,     and 
Kuchel  joined  in  cosponsoring  the  bill.  S. 
1 — the  first  measure  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate   and    the   first    bill    Introduced    in    the 
House.    There.  Cecil  King  of  California  put 
in  the  bill,  joined  by  many  of  his  colleagues. 
Thus,  we  again  have  a  King-Anderson  bill. 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  not  hold  public  hear- 
ings on  the  bill.     The  committee   held   10 
days  of  hearings  on  social  security  and  health 
care  for  the  aged  in  1961  but  those  hearings 
did    not    begin    until    5    months    after    the 
bill  was  presented.     It  was   almost  a  year 
before   the   committee   went   into  executive 
session  and  failed  to  report  out  health  care. 
In  1963  and  1964,  10  days  of  hearings  again 
were  held  on  social  security  and  health  care 
in  Ways  and  Means.     I  am  delighted  with 
the  reports  that  Chairman  Mills  believes  he 
can  have  a  bill  ready  for  the  House  fioor  by 
March.    I  believe  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate could  move  quite  promptly  once  the  bill 
comes  over  from  the  House.     After  all,  the 
Senate   debated   a   health   care   amendment 
from  June  29  to  July  7,  1962.     The  Senate 
Finance   Committee   held    7   days   of   hear- 
ings In  1964  and,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
the  Senate  passed  a  social  security  health 
insurance  program  last  September. 

In  his  special  message  on  health  care  last 
Thursday,  the  President  declared:  "I  believe 
this  year  is  the  year  when,  with  the  sure 
knowledge  of  public  support,  the  Congress 
should  enact  a  hospital  Insurance  program 
for  the  aged  •  •  *.  I  ask  that  our  social 
security  system— proved  and  tested  by  three 
decades  of  successful  operation — be  extended 
to  finance  the  cost  of  basic  health  services. 
In  this  way,  the  specter  of  catastrophic  hos- 
pital bills  can  be  lifted  from  the  lives  of  our 
older  citizens.  I  again  strongly  urge  the 
Congress  to  enact  a  hospital  insurance  pro- 
gram for  the  aged." 

You  will  remember  that  it  was  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  on  health  Insurance 
for  the  aged  which  drew  the  loudest  applause 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message  earlier  last 
week.  I  believe  we  could  have  this  bill  on 
the  President's  desk  for  signing  by  Easter. 

There  is  really  not  much  new  under  the 
sun  as  far  as  this  problem  goes  and  our 
proposal  to  relieve  it.  More  public  atten- 
tion and  intensive  study  probably  have  been 
devoted  to  this  subject  than  any  other  cur- 
rent domestic  issue.  Since  1946,  the  average 
cost  for  1  day  of  hospital  care  has  risen 
from  $9  to  nearly  $40.  This  situation  Is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  the  aged  hos- 
pital patient,  on  the  average,  spends  three 
times  as  long  in  the  hospital  as  a  younger 
person.     To  make  things  worse,  55  percent 
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of  these  aged  have  annual  Incomes  of  less 
than  $1,000. 

Those  are  the  facts — and  no  nostalgic 
suggestions  that  thrift  and  virtue  will  solve 
this  dilemma  can  substitute  for  an  effective 
public  response. 

Such  a  response  is  the  King-Anderson 
bill.  It  is  a  logical  extension  of  the  retire- 
ment protection  already  furnished  through 
social  security.  The  basic  idea  behind  social 
security  is  that  workers  pay  contributions 
(together  with  their  employers)  over  their 
working  lifetimes  to  provide  benefits  after 
retirement  in  old  age.  The  proposal  for  hos- 
pital Insurance  for  the  aged  follows  the  same 
principle.  While  earning,  the  worker  would 
make  small  contributions  toward  protection 
against  the  high  hospital  costs  that  are  a 
common  occurrence  in  old  age — costs  which 
now  represent  the  major  remaining  cause 
of  personal  financial  disaster  among  our  aged 
citizens.  The  worker  v.'ould  have  the  hos- 
pital insurance  protection  at  age  65  v.ithout 
need  to  make  fvirther  contributions  after 
retirement. 

Private  health  insurance,  which  has  made 
larger  health  costs  manageable  for  people  in 
the  working  groups,  has  not  proved  to  be 
an  effective  means  of  protecting  older  people 
against  financial  ruin.  Despite  great  efforts 
and  much  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  vol- 
untary insurance  organization,  today  only  a 
relatively  few  older  people — perhaps  1  In  20 — 
have  insurance  covering  as  much  as  40  per- 
cent of  their  average  health  costs.  Almost 
half  of  the  elderly  have  no  health  insurance 
at  all — not  even  inadequate  coverage.  The 
number  of  older  people  without  any  health 
insurance  protection  at  all  is  nearly  as  large 
as  It  was  5  years  ago. 

Senator  Pat  McN.\mara  has  been  one  cf  the 
stalwarts  in  the  long  effort  to  provide  mean- 
ingful health  protection  to  the  aged.  As 
chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
and  new  as  chairm.in  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  of  the  Elderly,  he  has  been  con- 
cerned with  the  protection  afforded  by  pri- 
v.ite  health  insurance.  He  has  provided  me 
with  some  highly  interesting  facts  about  pri- 
vate health  insurance.  Robert  R.  Neal,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Health  Insurance  Asso- 
fciation  of  America,  recently  wrote  to  Pat: 
"This  association  estimates  "that  10.6  million 
persons  at  ages  65  and  over  had  some  form 
of  private  health  insurance  as  of  the  end  of 
1963.  This  total,  which  corresponds  to  61 
percent  of  the  noninstitutionalized  aged 
population  as  of  that  date,  is  the  most  cur- 
rent information  we  have  on  the  subject." 
The  point  of  interest  is  that  the  61  percent 
represents  only  a  1  percent  gain  in  the  12 
months  between  December  1S62  and  the  end 
of  December  1963.  In  the  18  months  be- 
tween July  1961  and  December  1962,  the 
Health  Insurance  Association  of  America  re- 
ported a  7  percent  increase  in  insurance 
coverage  of  the  aged,  up  from  53  percent. 
Thus,  it  appears  from  the  Health  Insurance 
Association's  own  data — and  Senator  Mc- 
Namara  has  challenged  whether  the  data  may 
be  too  optimistic — that  the  rate  of  Increase 
in  private  health  Insurance  for  the  aged  has 
dropped  sharply.  With  hospital  costs  rising 
more  rapidly  then  Income,  it  seems  quite 
likely  that  private  insurance  has  reached  the 
saturation  point  In  covering  additional  elder- 
ly Americans. 

The  Kerr-Mills  law,  the  public  assistance 
method  for  helping  the  medically  Indigent 
aged,  has  proved  a  disappointment.  It  is  not 
a  national  solution  to  a  national  problem. 
Five  States — New  York,  California,  Massa- 
chusetts. Pennsylvania,  and  Minnesota — get 
68  percent  of  the  Federal  money,  but  have 
only  31  percent  of  the  aged  population.  It 
Is  a  program  which  helps — and  not  very  ade- 
quately in  most  States — only  after  the  elderly 
have  exhausted  their  resources  and  savings 
and,  perhaps,  those  of  their  families.  We 
must  not  be  content  to  deal  with  destitution 
after  it  occiirs;  we  must  prevent  impoverish- 
ment. 


I  think  the  social  Insurance  approach  em- 
bodied In  the  King-Anderson  bill  is  far  more 
humane,  far  more  effective,  far  more  devoted 
to  the  American  principle  of  individual  dig- 
nity. Nearly  20  million  persons  aged  65 
and  over  woiild  be  covered,  most  of  them  be- 
cause they  are  under  social  security  or  rail- 
road retirement.  About  2  million  not  so 
covered  would  have  their  benefits  paid  for 
from  general  revenues.  That  number  will  be 
reduced  as  more  and  more  persons  come  un- 
der social  security  by  reason  of  work  experi- 
ence.- 

Let  me  review  the  major  features  of  the 
King-Anderson  bill.  The  benefits  concen- 
trate primarily  on  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices because  of  the  great  financial  strain 
placed  on  the  aged  who  must  go  to  the  hos- 
pital. 

Last  week's  report  of  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Social  Security — on  which  Nelson  Cruik- 
shank  and  other  nationally  known  experts 
served — stated:  "Not  only  is  hospitalization 
a  virtually  universal  occurrence  among  older 
people  but  there  is  a  high  correlation  between 
hospitalization  and  large  total  medical  ex- 
penses. Older  people  who  are  hospitalized 
in  a  given  year  are  the  ones  who  have  the 
big  expenses.  While  medical  care  costs  for 
all  aged  couples  averaged  about  $442  in  1962, 
the  medical  expenses  of  aged  couples  with 
one  or  both  members  hospitalized  averaged 
$1,220;  for  nonmarried  elderly  people,  aver- 
age medical  expenses  for  the  year  were  S270, 
whereas  for  those  who  were  hospitalized,  the 
average  was  $1,038.  Both  the  averages  and 
the  differentials  would  be  even  higher  now." 

Tlie  benefits  provided  in  the  bill  are: 

1.  Hospital  inpatient  services  for  60  days 
in  a  benefit  period,  with  a  "deductible"  of 
the  national  average  cost  of  1  day  of  care 
to  be  paid  by  the  patient. 

2.  Home  health  services  such  as  a  visiting 
nurse — or  a  therapist — up  to  240  visits  a  year. 

3.  Outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  serv- 
ices— such  as  X-ray  and  laboratory  services — 
with  a  deductible  for  services  in  any  one 
month,  equal  to  one-half  of  the  deductible 
for  inpatient  hospital  services,  to  be  paid 
by  the  patient. 

These  three  benefits  would  be  provided 
after  July  1,  1966. 

4.  Post-hospital  extended  care  in  a  facil- 
ity having  an  arrangement  with  a  hospital 
for  timely  transfer  of  patients  and  medical 
information  about  patients  for  60  days  in  a 
benefit  period.  The  services  would  be 
covered  only  in  the  case  of  transfer  from  a 
hospital. 

This  benefit  is  effective  January  1,  1967. 

In  the  previous  King-Anderson  bill,  an 
option  was  offered — 45  days  of  hospital  care 
with  no  deductible,  90  days  with  a  maximum 
deductible  of  $90  or  180  days  with  a  deducti- 
ble of  almost  $92.50.  The  Advisory  Council 
on  Social  Security  recommended  a  straight 
60-day  hospital  benefit.  The  option  would 
confront  the  aged  with  a  difficult  choice  and 
once  made,  would  be  irrevocable.  It  is  a 
generous  amount  of  inpatient  care. 

Payment  would  be  made  for  drugs  fur- 
nished to  hospital  and  extended  care  facility 
patients  for  use  while  inpatients.  Drugs 
prescribed  to  a  patient  as  part  of  his  home 
health  care  and  outpatient  services  would 
not  be  paid  for  under  our  bill. 

The  hospital  insurance  program  would  be 
financed  by  allocating  0.60  percent  of  taxable 
wages  paid  in  1966;  0.76  percent  of  taxable 
wages  paid  In  1967  and  1968;  and  0.90  per- 
cent of  taxable  wages  paid  thereafter,  to  a 
special  hospital  insurance  trust  fund  that 
would  be  established  for  the  program.  Allo- 
cations of  0.45,  0.57.  and  0.675  percent  of 
self-employment  income  taxable  under  social 
security  would  be  made,  respectively,  in  1966, 
1967-68.  and  1969  and  thereafter. 

In  1969  and  thereafter,  a  worker  earning 
$3,000  would  pay  $13.50  a  j'ear  for  the  hospi- 
tal Insurance  program;    one  earning  $4,800 


would  pay  $21.60;  and  a  worker  earning 
$5,600  a  year,  the  maximum  earnings  sub- 
ject to  contributions  under  the  bill,  would 
pay  $25.20  a  year.  The  present  base  on  which 
social  security  taxes  is  levied  is  $4,800. 

The  separate  trust  fund  for  the  hospital 
insurance  program  would  be  in  addition  to 
the  present  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
trust  fund  and  the  disability  insurance  trust 
fund.  Under  the  proposed  law,  hospital 
Insurance  benefits  could  be  paid  only  from 
the  hospital  insurance  trust  fund,  just  as 
under  present  law  disability  insurance  bene- 
fits can  be  paid  only  from  the  disability  In- 
surance trust  fund. 

The  income  to  J;he  hospital  insurance  trust 
fund  is  estimated  actuarily  to  meet  the  costs 
into  the  indefinite  future.  Estimated  contri- 
bution Income  to  the  new  trust  fund  for  1967 
(the  first  year  of  the  program's  full  opera- 
tion) would  total  $1.98  billion  and  estimated 
expenses  $1.78  billion.  Payments  made  on 
behalf  of  persons  who  are  not  eligible  for 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement  bene- 
fits would  be  made  from  the  trust  fund,  but 
the  fund  would  be  fully  reimbursed  for  all 
costs  involved  in  such  payments  from  gen- 
eral revenue. 

The  bill  would  provide  the  opportunity  for 
considerable  participation  by  private  organi- 
zations in  the  administration  of  the  program. 
Groups  of  providers,  or  associations  of  pro- 
viders on  behalf  of  their  members,  would  be 
permitted  to  designate  a  private  organiza- 
tion to  act  as  an  intermediary  between  them- 
selves and  the  Federal  Government.  Such 
private  organizations,  serving  as  interme- 
diaries between  the  Government  and  the 
providers,  would  reduce  the  concern  ex- 
pressed by  some  people  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment might  try  to  interfere  in  hospital 
affairs. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Social  Security  that  social 
insurance  should  not  cover  all  the  costs  of 
illness  during  old  age.  Tlie  Americtvn  ap- 
proach to  income  security  has  traditionally 
involved  a  cooperative  partnership  of  private 
effort  and  governmental  measures.  Old-age 
survivors  and  disability  insurance,  for  ex- 
ample, is  supplemented  by  employer  and 
trade  union  plans,  by  private  insurance,  and 
by  Individual  savings  and  investments,  and 
all  contribute  to  the  common  goal  of  per- 
sonal and  economic  independence  through- 
out the  later  years.  Backing  up  this  combi- 
nation of  measures  for  individual  self-sup- 
port are  the  Federal-State  public  assistance 
programs  which  aid  those  who  have  needs 
which  are  still  unmet. 

This  is  why  the  bill  incorporates  the  pro- 
posal of  Senator  Javits  to  authorize  the  crea- 
tion of  associations  of  private  insurers  to 
encourage  the  development  of  policies  cov- 
ering costs — primarily  pliyslcians'  fees — not 
met  under  the  Government  program.  I  have 
always  tried  to  assure  ample  room  for  private 
complementary  Insurance  and  to  provide  en- 
couragement for  private  insurers  to  assume 
that  role. 

In  addition  to  hospital  insurance  for  the 
aged,  S.  1  provides  for  a  7-percent  increase 
in  monthly  cash  benefits  for  some  20  million 
social  security  beneficiaries.  This  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  part  of  the  King-Anderson 
bill.  Had  the  conference  committee  reached 
agreement  last  October  on  hospital  insur- 
ance, these  beneficiaries  would  have  received 
increa.sed  benefits  beginning  January  1,  1965. 
Our  bill  provides  that  on  passage  monthly 
benefits  would  be  retroactive  to  that  date. 
In  this  way  those  of  us  who  would  not  ac- 
cept a  social  security  bill  in  conference  that 
did  not  include  hospital  Insurance  and  thus 
barred  an  increase  In  cash  benefits  will  be 
keeping  faith  with  America's  aged.  They 
will  not  have  been  financially  hurt  by  the 
deadlocked  conference. 

S.  1  also  contains  Improvements  In  the 
public  assistance  titles  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 
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The  next  few  months  will  see  our  efforts  of 
many  years  crowned  with  success.  Having 
been  a  part  of  this  effort,  I  know  how  much 
the  victory  is  the  result  of  the  unflagging 
labor  of  the  American  union  movement. 
The  entire  Nation,  not  just  millions  of  the 
aged,  will  owe  you  thanks. 


NAZI  WAR  CRIMINALS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  tragedy  could  take  place  in  May 
1965.  The  tragedy  could  occur  on  May 
8.  1965,  for  if  the  German  Bundestag 
fails  to  act,  that  date  would  mark  the 
time  when  Nazi  war  criminals  now  at 
large  charged  with  genocide  or  murder 
would  cease  to  fear  the  punishment  of 
law.  If  nothing  is  done  before  May  8. 
1965,  they  can  come  from  their  places  of 
hiding  and  come  and  go  scot  free. 

On  December  9.  1964,  the  German 
Bundestag  called  for  intensified  efforts 
in  seeking  out  war  criminals.  The  Ger- 
man Government  issued  a  worldwide  ap- 
peal for  information  on  Nazi  crimes  on 
November  20, 1964. 

The  German  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  His  Excellency  Heinrich  Knapp- 
stein,  wrote  a  most  important  and  un- 
usual article  for  the  German  language 
newspaper  Aufbau  in  New  York,  point- 
ing out  that  while  thousands  of  war 
criminals  have  been  brought  to  justice, 
still  the  possibility  remains  that  "one  or 
the  other  of  the  culprits,  if  he  was  never 
named  in  any  context  nor  pointed  out 
by  any  accusing  witness,  might  under 
the  shelter  of  the  statute,  dare  to  show 
himself  again."  The  Ambassador's  arti- 
cle concludes  on  an  encouraging  note: 

Parliament  •  •  •  will  take  measures  to 
close  the  last  gap  through  which  a  Nazi 
criminal  might  slip.  For  as  I  said  in  the 
beginning,  it  is  the  firm  Intention  of  Ger- 
many's political  leadership  to  prevent  this 
and  to  assure  that  particularly  in  cases  of 
National-Socialist  acts  of  violence,  justice 
will  take  Its  course  unhampered. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Ambas- 
sador for  a  forthright  statement  of  the 
hopes  of  millions  of  Americans.  Justice 
must  be  preserved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ambas- 
sador Knappstein's  article  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Record,  together  with  the  text 
of  the  December  9.  1964.  Bundestag  res- 
olution, and  the  text  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment appeal  of  November  20.  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article, 
resolution,  and  German  Government  ap- 
peal were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Prosecution  of  Nazi  Mass  Murder  Must  Not 
AND  Will  Not  End  Next  May 

In  the  past  few  weeks  and  months  all  of 
us,  and  narticularly  we  in  Germany's  Em- 
bassy in  Washington,  have  been  greatly  con- 
cerned with  a  problem  that  has  evoked  vio- 
lent discussions,  grave  accusations,  and  de- 
plorable misunderstandings— the  problem  of 
the  application  of  the  statute  of  limitations 
to  Nazi  crimes  in  Germany.  I  am.  therefore, 
particularly  grateful  to  the  editors  of  the 
Aufbrau  for  giving  me  space  In  the  pages 
of  their  courageous  and  truth-seeking  paper 
to  say  something  on  the  subject.  In  doing 
so  I  do  not  set  out  to  justify  the  position  of 
the  German  Government,  but  to  present  the 
facts  without  whose  knowledge  this  compli- 
cated problem  cannot  possibly  be  Judged. 

The  starting  point  of  the  debate  was  a  pro- 
vision in  the  German  criminal  code  whereby 


a  murder  falls  under  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions 20  years  after  It  has  been  committed; 
i.e.,  after  such  a  period  has  elapsed  no  trial 
proceedings  can  any  longer  be  opened.  That 
would  imply  that  any  murder  committed 
before  the  end  of  the  Hitler  regime.  I.e.,  be- 
fore May  8,  1945,  would  be  subject  to  this 
statute  after  May  8,  1965.  The  practical  im- 
plication of  this  legal  situation,  unfortu- 
nately, has  been  so  thoroughly  misunder- 
stood in  the  United  States — and  elsewhere — 
that  some  clarification  is  called  for. 

GERMAN  "LIMrrATIONS"  STATUTE  MISCONSTRUED 

On  one  point  there  is  undisputed  agree- 
ment between  the  Federal  Government,  the 
German  Parliament,  all  leading  personalities 
in  Germany,  and  the  many  organizations  and 
individuals  here  in  the  United  States  who 
have  sent  me  worried  and  even  dramatic 
petitions:  that  the  horrible  mass  murders 
of  the  days  of  the  Hitler  regime  must  not 
fall  under  this  statute;  that  the  Nazi  crimi- 
nals who  have  committed  these  deeds  must 
have  their  proper  punishment  meted  out  to 
them,  for  the  sake  of  Justice.  This  goes  for 
the  petty  sadists  who  strutted  through  con- 
centration camps  with  bludgeon  or  pistol, 
and  beat  their  victims  to  death  or  "finished 
them  off"  with  a  shot  in  the  neck,  as  much 
as  for  those  big  bureaucrats  of  murder  who 
organized  the  whole  pandemonium.  The 
German  people  know  very  well,  and  their 
leaders  know  it  even  better,  that  guilt  can 
only  be  atoned  for  and  that  justice  with 
regard  to  such  criminals  must  take  Its  course, 
regardless  of  legal  technicalities.  After  all, 
thousands  of  Germans  too — and  certainly 
not  the  worst — became  the  tyrant's  victims 
in  their  resistance  against  him. 

During  the  past  weeks,  we  have  received  a 
great  number  of  petitions,  letters,  and  tele- 
grams from  well-meaning  and  truly  con- 
cerned persons  and  groups,  particularly  from 
Jewish  circles  and  organizations  in  the 
United  States.  It  pained  us  to  see  that  most 
of  them,  but  also  many  newspaper  articles 
on  this  subject,  were  based  on  assumptions 
about  the  effects  of  this  statute  whicli  are 
not  in  keeping  with  the  facts,  but  profound- 
ly mistaken.  There  seems  to  be  a  wide- 
spread Impression  that  in  Germany  after 
May  8,  1965,  all  Nazi  criminals  not  legally 
adjudicated  by  that  time  would  go  scot  free; 
that  hundreds  or  even  thousands  (one  pub- 
lication spoke  of  10,000)  of  Nazi  criminals 
wlio  had  tortured  and  murdered  human  be- 
ings could  promenade  freely  in  Germany's 
streets  and  jeer  at  all  legal  authorities:  "You 
can't  do  a  thing  against  us.  our  deeds  are 
subject  to  the  statute  of  limitations."  All 
one  can  say  with  regard  to  this  notion  is 
that  it  is  false. 

Regrettably,  we  have  also  often  been  con- 
fronted with  another,  no  less  erroneous  no- 
tion: namely,  that  the  German  courts  did 
practicallv  nothing  to  clean  up  the  German 
house  "except  for  a  few  show  trials  designed 
to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  world"  as 
someone  said  to  me  in  a  recent  conversation. 
This  notion,  too.  Is  false,  as  I  shall  demon- 
strate. 

JUSTICE  HAS  BEEN  AT  WORK  FOR  YE.\RS  NOW 

To  begin  with  the  latter  problems:  What 
has  actually  become  of  the  criminals  of  those 
evil  years;  what  have  the  courts,  particularly 
the  German  courts,  done  so  far  to  bring  them 
to  justice? 

Let  me  first  delineate  the  five  most  Impor- 
tant groups: 

(1)  It  is  known  that  a  large  number  of 
Nazi  criminals  escaped  the  consequences 
of  their  crimes  by  biting  the  cyanide  cap- 
sule or  shooting  themselves  with  their  own 
service  pistol.  This  not  only  includes  Hit- 
ler Himmler,  Goering,  Goebbels,  Ley,  and 
others,  but  also  a  long  list  of  Gauleiters, 
leaders  of  "special  groups"  (Elnsatz-  und 
Sonderkommandos)  and  others.  So  to  speak, 
they  have,  by  their  suicide,  eradicated  them- 


selves from  the  list  of  Nazi  criminals  and 
escaped  worldly  justice.  Their  number  U 
hard  to  ascertain  but  is  very  high  according 
to  present  Investigations. 

(2)  A  great  number  of  the  perpetrators 
were  sentenced  or  otherwise  brought  to  Jus- 
tice in  East  European  countries,  for  example 
in  Poland  where  many  concentration  camps 
were  located,  or  In  Czechoslovakia.  Yugo- 
slavia, and  the  Soviet  Union.  We  may  be  sure 
that  none  of  the  Nazi  criminals  caught  there 
escaped  justice,  all  the  more  as  the  Western 
Allies  extradited  suspects  they  had  caught  to 
those  countries  where  these  men  had  done 
their  bloody  work. 

(3)  In  West  European  countries,  too,  nu- 
merous trials  took  place  against  those  who 
had  "administered"  and  oppressed  Nazi-oc- 
cupied countries,  or  been  commanders  of 
concentration  camps  located  there.  In  this 
connection,  mention  should  be  made  of  ver- 
dicts pronounced  in  France,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Norway,  Denmark,  Italy,  and  Greece. 
So  far,  no  figures  have  been  assembled  on 
this  score,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  Justice 
was  done  there,  too. 

(4)  The  military  tribunals  set  up  by  the 
three  Western  Allies  in  Germany  after  the 
war  for  the  trial  of  Nazi  criminals,  as  we  now 
know,  pronounced  sentence  on  5,025  persons, 
806  of  whom  were  sentenced  to  death.  In 
turn,  486  of  these,  i.e.,  more  than  half,  were 
executed,  including  the  Nuremberg  war  crim- 
inals. 

(5)  As  I  know  from  my  own  activity  In 
the  denazification  process,  German  courts 
during  the  early  postwar  years  were  not 
able — or  only  to  a  very  limited  degree — to  try 
Nazi  criminals,  because  the  Allies  reserved 
these  cases  almost  entirely  for  themselves. 
Only  with  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Republic  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Bonn 
Conventions  of  1954  was  German  judicature 
able  to  take  on  fully  the  prosecution  of  Nazi 
criminals.  This  was  particularly  difficult  in 
the  beginning  as  the  most  important  docu- 
ments were  still  in  Allied  hands,  and  because 
it  was  especially  difficult,  during  those  first 
turbulent  years,  to  reach  surviving  witnesses 
who  were  essential  for  such  trials. 

Still  German  judicature  pronounced  the 
high  number  of  5,445  legal  verdicts  between 
May  8,  1945,  and  January  1964  with  12  death 
sentences  among  them  (that  could  not,  how- 
ever, be  carried  out  because  the  1949  Consti- 
tution abolished  the  death  penalty).  I 
therefore  believe  that  the  charge  that  Ger- 
man judicature  did  nothing  to  clean  up  the 
German  scene,  can  really  not  be  maintained. 

THOUSANDS  INVESTIGATED  B^  LUDWIGSBURG 
OFFICE^* 

Did  these  convictions  in'  East  and  West, 
by  Allied  military  tribunals  and  German 
courts,  bring  all  or  nearly  all  Nazi  criminals 
to  justice?  This  question  may  well  be  an- 
swered negatively,  even  though  everyone 
must  admit  that  a  great  deal  of  justice  was 
done  in  this  fashion.  In  the  course  of  a  trial 
in  Ulm  In  1358.  It  emerged  that  many  of  the 
crimes  committed  in  the  concentration 
camps  and  by  the  "special  group.s"  had  not 
yet  been  prosecuted  or  adjudicated. 

The  German  judiciary  therefore  estab- 
lished a  center  in  the  town  of  Ludwigsburg. 
exclusively  charged  with  examining  and  un- 
covering crimes  commited  in  concentration 
camps  and  so-called  special  actions  out- 
side the  Federal  Republic.  With  German 
thoroughness,  this  center  during  the  past 
6  years  reconstructed,  on  paper,  all  those 
places  of  horror  where  human  beings  were 
tortured  and  killed,  and  also  the  organiza- 
tions set  up  to  commit  such  mass  murder; 
and  it  attempted  to  find  the  names  of  all 
those  Involved  In  these  crimes,  so  that  sub- 
sequently the  regular  courts  could  prose- 
cute. ,        . 

So  far,  the  Ludw  gshurg  center  has  pieced 
together  no  fewer  than  540  such  "complexes  ' 
(Of  which,  incidentally,  the  Auschwitz  trial 
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now  taking  place  in  Frankfurt  is  one).  All 
these  "complexes"  encompass  one  or  more 
participants  who  are  known  by  name,  and  a 
criminal  dossier  was  prepared  in  the  case 
of  every  one  of  them.  Involved  in  these  540 
"complexes,"  are  certainly  several  thousand 
suspects  ^ith  whom  the  German  courts  will 
,  have  to  deal  in  the  years  to  come. 

"LIMITATIONS"  PROVISION  IN  GERMAN  CRIMINAL 
CODE 

«  With  this  I  return  to  the  frequently  so 
thoroughly  misunderstood  effects  of  the 
statute  of  limitations.  German  law  pro- 
vides— this  is  generally  not  known — that 
every  statutory  limitation  can  be  interrupted 
by  a  simple  action  on  the  part  of  a  judge;  the 
statutory  period  then  begins  anew.  What 
does  that  mean  in  practice?  If  the  Ludwigs- 
burg  center  forwards  the  dossier  of  a  suspect 
to  a  regular  court,  and  the  judge  merely 
makes  a  notation  in  the  papers,  such  as: 
"The  investigation  is  to  be  continued.  Muel- 
ler, district  judge";  the  statutory  limit  is 
automatically  set  aside  and  the  case  runs  for 
'■'-  another  20  years.  Therefore  the  statutory 
limitation  is  Interrupted  as  regards  those 
under  suspicion  by  the  Ludwigsburg  center, 
regardless  of  whether  it  is  known  they  are 
still  alive,  where  they  live,  or  whether  they 
live  somewhere  under  an  assumed  name,  and 
the  statute  of  limitations  will  not  apply  to 
them  as  of  next  May,  but  only  20  years  after 
its  interruption.  Thus,  this  large  number  of 
persons  will  be  excluded  from  the  statute. 
so  that  justice  can  proceed  unhampered  in 
,     their  cases. 

GERMANY  CALLS  UPON  WORLD  FOR  EVIDENCE 

Finally,  the  German  Federal  Republic  went 
to  extra  lengths  on  November  20,  1964,  when 
it  launched  an  appeal  to  the  entire  world 
asking  everyone — individuals,  organizations, 
or  governments — to  make  available  to  the 
Lu;iwigsburg  center  (Zentralstelle  der  Lan- 
desjustizverwaltung  zur  Aufklaerung  natio- 
nalsozialistischer  Gewalttaten.  Ludwigs- 
burg, Schorndorfer  Strasse  28)  any  docu- 
ments, photostats,  microfllms,  or  other  In- 
formation containing  names  of  Nazi  crim- 
inals so  far  not  known  to  legal  authorities  of 
the  Federal  Republic.  There  are  still  4 
months  to  go  before  the  statute  takes  effect, 
unless  the  statute  is  previously  stayed  by 
juridical  action.  This  is  further  guarantee 
that  no  one  will  escape  justice. 

If  we  sum  up  objectively  all  measures  so 
far  taken  against  the  Nazi  criminals,  such 
as  the  trials  in  the  East  European  countries, 
the  trials  in  Western  Europe,  the  sentences 
by  the  Allied  military  tribunals,  the  convic- 
tions by  German  courts,  the  investigation 
efforts  by  the  Ludwigsburg  center  that  lead 
to  an  interruption  of  the  statutory  limita- 
tion in  thousands  of  cases,  and  finally  the 
appeal  by  the  Federal  Republic  to  the  world 
to  provide  information  on  any  Nazi  criminals 
who  have  so  far  remained  unknown — then 
one  may  confidently  conclude  that  after 
May  8,  1965.  there  will  by  no  means  be  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  war  criminals  who  will 
roam  the  streets  of  Germany  and  jeeringly 
point  to  the  statute  as  protection  against 
punishment. 

CAN    A    FEW    STILL    ESCAPE    JUSTICE? 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  theoretical  possi- 
bility still  remains,  that  one  or  the  other  of 
the  culprits,  if  he  was  never  named  in  any 
context  nor  pointed  out  by  an  accusing  wit- 
ness, might,  under  the  shelter  of  the  statute, 
dare  to  show  himself  again.  Theoretically. 
I  say;  for  in  practice  such  a  case  is  very  im- 
probable after  all  the  lists  of  names  of  the 
concentration  camp  guards  and  the  "special 
groups"  have  been  combed,  and  so  many 
convictions  obtained. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that,  theoretically, 
the  possibility  remains  and  therefore — in  my 
personal  opinion — this  possibility  should  also 
be  blocked.    It  Is  not  impossible,  for  example, 


that  the  authorities  in  the  Soviet-occupied 
zone  of  Germany  have  some  such  cases  in 
their  files,  in  order  to  bring  them  out  only 
after  May  8.  1965.  They  naost  certainly  would 
not  do  that  to  help  justice  triumph,  but  to 
capitalize  on  it  politically  to  the  detriment 
of  the  Federal  Republic.  Should  the  zonal 
authorities  fail — now,  after  ^he  appeal  by 
the  Federal  Republic — to  release  such  infor- 
mation, they  would  thereby  protect  Nazi 
criminals. 

GERMANS     CONTINUE     STUDY     ON  EXTENSION     OF 
LIMIT 

What  can  be  done  to  prevent  abuse  of  the 
statute  in  the  few  theoretically  possible 
cases — if  there  should  be  such  cases  at  all? 
It  is  surely  understandable  that  people  in 
Germany  are  reluctant  to  change  the  Consti- 
tution because  of  these  few  possible  cases,  a 
change  which  in  the  opinion  of  some  jurists, 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  extend  the 
time  limits  of  the  statute.  Other  jurists, 
however,  are  of  the  opinion  that  no  constitu- 
tional change  would  be  required,  but  merely 
a  normal  legislative  act.  In  any  event,  the 
debate  over  the  closing  of  this  last  small  gap 
is  not  yet  ended.  A  few  days  ago  the  German 
Parliament  charged  the  Federal  Government 
with  the  task  of  presenting  a  full  report  be- 
fore March  1,  1965,  on  the  extent  to  which 
National-Socialist  crimes  of  violence  have 
been  solved,  prosecuted,  and  punished.  Par- 
liament will  then  draw  its  conclusions  from 
that  report  and  take  measures  to  close  the 
last  gap  through  which  a  Nazi  criminal 
might  slip.  For.  as  I  said  in  the  beginning. 
It  is  the  firm  intention  of  Germany's  politi- 
cal leadership  to  prevent  this  and  to  assure 
that  particularly  in  cases  of  National-Social- 
ist acts  of  violence,  justice  will  take  its  course 
unhampered. 


Government  is  prepared  to  review  together 
with  the  German  Bundestag  the  question  of 
an  extension  of  the  statute  of  limitations  in 
case  it  should  conclude  that  there  is  no 
other  way  to  assure  the  prosecution  of  such 
acts  of  murder. 


Resolution  of  the  German  Bundestag, 
December  9. 1964 

In  full  recognition  of  the  work  of  the  state 
prosecutors  and  the  courts  In  Investigating 
and  prosecuting  the  Nazi  mass  murders  and 
with  special  recognition  for  the  investiga- 
tions carried  out  by  the  central  office  in  Lud- 
wigsburg with  the  goal  of  seeking  atonement 
for  these  acts  of  murder  and  to  mete  out  just 
punisument  for  the  responsible  and  guilty, 
the  German  Bundestag  calls  for  Intensified 
and  speedier  efforts  in  order  that  the  statute 
of  limitations  may  be  interrupted  in  every 
case  where  this  is  possible.  It  stresses  its 
support  for  the  call  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  November  20,  1964,  and  expresses 
the  hope  that  all  who  have  evidence  which 
sheds  light  on  such  acts  of  murder  will  place 
it  at  the  disposal  of  the  German  authorities. 

Therefore  the  Federal  Government  Is 
called  upon  to  deal  directly  with  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Laender  In  reaching  agreement 
on  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  complete  file  of  documentary  ma- 
terial on  acts  of  murder  during  the  Nazi 
period  is  to  be  reviewed  systematically. 

(2)  To  be  included  in  this  review  is  all 
material  insofar  as  (a)  it  is  available  within 
the  Federal  (Republic  but  has  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  checked;  (b)  it  is  available  from 
the  archives  of  the  Soviet-occupied  zone;  (c) 
it  can  be  obtained  from  abroad,  especially 
from  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 

(3)  The  systematic  review  is  to  be  under- 
taken by  a  central  office  of  the  Land  Judicial 
Administrations.  Irrespective  of  the  place 
of  the  crimes,  it  should  be  made  competent 
to  investigate  all  acts  of  murder  including 
instigation  and  abetment  within  the  area 
which  was  under  the  control  of  the  authori- 
ties and  offices  of  the  former  German  Reich 
and  central  Nazi  organizations. 

(4)  The  Federal  Minister  of  Justice  Is  re- 
quested to  report  to  the  Bundestag  by  March 
1.  1965,  whether  charges  have  been  initiated 
in  pertinent  cases  of  murder  and  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  statute  of  limitations  has  been 
assured,   if   necessary  whether  the   Federal 


German    Government    Appeals    to    World 
Public 

(NoTE.^On  November  20,  1964,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
issued  an  appeal  for  information  regarding 
National  Socialist  crimes  as  follows:) 

Allied  and  German  courts  have  already 
passed  final  judgment  on  the  great  majority 
of  National  Socialist  crimes,  and  penal  pro- 
ceedings have  been  instituted  regarding  a 
number  of  other  crimes. 

Determined  to  punish  National  Socialist 
crimes  and  to  restore  violated  justice,  but 
considering,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
period  of  limitation  in  respect  to  crimes  com- 
mitted prior  to  May  9,  1945,  cannot,  for  con- 
stitutional reasons,  be  extended,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
requests  all  governments,  organizations,  and 
Individual  persons,  both  In  Germany  and 
abroad,  to  make  available  without  delay  to 
the  "Zentralstelle  der  Landesjustlzverwal- 
tung  zur  Aufklaerung  nationalsoziallstlscher 
Gewalttaten"  (Central  Office  of  the  Land 
Judicial  Administrations  for  the  Investiga- 
tion of  National  Socialist  Crimes) ,  Ludwigs- 
burg, Schorndorfer  Strasse  28,  either  orig- 
inal documents  or  photostat  or  microfilm 
copies  of  material  in  their  possession  relat- 
ing to  offenses  and  their  perpetrators  still 
unknown  in  the  Federal  Republic. 

All  diplomatic  or  consular  missions  abroad 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  will  ac- 
cept and  forward  any  documentation  in- 
tended for  the  above-mentioned  office. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  PLUS  POUL- 
TRY, INC.,  ON  RECEIPT  OF  "E" 
AWARD 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
announce  with  pride  the  receipt  of  a 
Presidential  "E"  Award  by  Plus  Poultry, 
Inc.,  of  Siloam  Springs,  Ark.  The  award 
was  presented  for  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  export  expansion  program 
of  the  United  States.  Accepting  the 
award  for  Plus  Poultry  was  Mr.  M.  H. 
Simmons,  president  of  the  firm.  In  mak- 
ing the  award,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
Marketing  and  Consumer  Services,  Mr, 
George  L.  Mehren,  cited  the  personal  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  Simmons  to  develop  export 
markets  for  the  entire  U.S.  poultry  in- 
dustry. He  also  pointed  to  a  sevenfold 
increase  in  Plus  Poultry  export  sales  over 
a  2-year  period  as  an  example  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  aggressive  for- 
eign promotion  programs. 

"E"  awards  are  made  cooperatively  by 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce  under  a  program  announced 
by  the  President  in  1961  to  encourage  ex- 
pansion of  U.S.  exports.  I  add  my  con- 
gratulations and  commendations  to  those 
of  Assistant  Secretary  Mehren.  Mr. 
Simmons  and  his  firm  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  splendid  achievements. 
All  of  Arkansas  is  proud  of  this  firm  and 
the  outstanding  people  who  make  its 
success  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  press  release  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  announced 
this  award  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

USDA  announces  Presidential  "E"  Award 
TO  Plus  Poultry,  Inc. 

Plus  Poultry,  Inc.,  of  Siloam  Springs.  Ark., 
received  the  Presidential  "E"  Award  for  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  export  expan- 
sion program  of  the  United  States  at  a  special 
ceremony  here  today,  December  18,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  announced. 

The  award  was  presented  by  George  L. 
Mehren,  USDA  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Marketing  and  Consumer  Services.  Accept- 
ing the  award  for  Plus  Poultry  was  M.  H. 
Simmons,  president  of  the  firm. 

Mr.  Mehren  cited  the  personal  efforts  of 
Mr  Simmons  to  develop  export  markets  for 
the  entire  U.S.  poultry  industry,  and  pointed 
to  a  sevenfold  Increase  "in  Plus  Poultry  ex- 
port sales  over  a  2-year  period  as  an  out- 
standing testimonial  to  sales  which  can  re- 
sult from  aggressive  foreign  promotion  pro- 
crams. 

The  firm  received  an  official  "E"  certificate 
inscribed  with  this  citation: 

"By  aggressive  promotion,  Plus  Poultry, 
Inc.,  and  Its  president,  M.  H.  Simmons, 
through  his  personal  leadership  and  devotion 
to  the  entire  industry,  have  contributed  to 
the  development  of  export  markets  for  U.S. 
poultry." 

"E"  awards  are  made  cooperatively  by  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
under  a  program  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  1961  to  encourage  expansion  of  U.S. 
exports,  to  Improve  the  balance-of-payments 
situation  and  further  America's  responsibili- 
ties for  advancement  of  world  freedom. 

Recipients  of  the  awards,  which  are  similar 
to  those  made  for  outstanding  production  in 
World  War  II,  are  authorized  to  fly  a  blue 
and  white  "E"  banner  over  their  plants  and 
offices;  display  their  certificates  of  commen- 
dation; issue  "E"  lapel  pins  to  employees, 
and  refer  to  the  award  in  advertising. 


POSITION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
ON  ARTICLE   19   OF  THE  UNTTED 
NATIONS  CHARTER 
Mr.    MORSE.      Mr.    President,    the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
will  reconvene  on  next  Monday.     The 
major  pending  emergency  item  of  busi- 
ness will  be  a  determination  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  members  thereof  in  respect  to 
carrying  out  the  obligations  of  article 

In  the  judgment  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
justification  at  this  time  for  the  United 
States  to  take  any  other  position  than  to 
insist  upon  the  carrying  out  in  full  of 
the  obligations  of  each  and  every  signa- 
tory to  the  United  Nations  Charter  in 
respect  to  article  19,  which  means  not 
only  the  Soviet  Union,  but  any  other  de- 
linquent nation. 

What  the  United  States  and  other  free 
nations^do  this  coming  week  in  New  York 
City  in  the  United  Nations  will  determine 
whether  or  not  that  charter  becomes  a 
piece  of  paper  instead  of  mankind's  hope 
for  maintaining  a  system  of  interna- 
tional justice  through  law. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  the  juridical 
obligation  that  rests  upon  every  signa- 
tory to  that  charter.  The  provisions  of 
the  charter  provide  for  the  use  of  the 
Wbrld  Court  in  a  determination  of  the 
international  legal  rights  of  the  signa- 
t^rfes  thereto,  through  the  handing 
down  of  an  advisory  opinion. 


In  keeping  with  the  procedures  of  the 
charter,  an  advisory  opinion  of  the 
World  Court  was  requested  and  received. 
That  opinion  handed  down  the  decision 
that  the  members  whose  signatures  ap- 
pear on  the  charter  are  obligated  under 
article  19  on  a  mandatory  basis  to  pay 
the  assessments  that  are  assessed  by  the 
United  Nations,  acting  within  its 
procedures. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
a  determination  as  to  whether  or  not  ar- 
ticle 19  shall  stand  as  a  part  of  the  in- 
ternational charter  or  is  to  be  a  scrap  of 
paper  within  the  charter.    If  it  is  to  be 
a  scrap  of  paper  within  the  charter,  the 
entire  charter  becomes  a  scrap  of  paper. 
I  only  call  upon  the  State  Department 
and  our  Ambassador  in  New  York  City 
to  recognize  that  the  obligation  is  clear 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  stand 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  law.    Then 
if  the  coxmtries  that  are  signatories  to 
that  charter  believe  the  charter  needs  to 
be  s^uiended,  the  procedure  for  amend- 
ment is  in  the  charter,  and  we  should 
proceed  with  amendment  of  the  char- 
ter.   That  might  be  welcome.    On  the 
floor  many  times  in  the  past  I  have  sug- 
gested amendments  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  including  an  amendment 
respecting  the  makeup  of  the  Security 
Council,  the  veto  provisions,  and  possibly 
an  amendment  with  regard  to  the  for- 
mula or  ratio  that  ought  to  be  applied 
to  the  voting   within  the  General  As- 
sembly.   I  am  perfectly  willing  that  this 
session  should  amend  the  charter,  but 
article  19  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be 
violated  by  Russia  or  France  or  any  other 
nation. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  the  eyes  of  the 
world  will  be  on  the  General  Assembly 
next  week,  but  let  me  say  to  the  State 
Department,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  our  Ambassador  in  New  York 
City,  that  the  eyes  of  Congress  and  of 
millions  of  Americans  will  be  on  the  ses- 
sion next  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  through  in 
30  seconds,  if  I  may  have  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
have  reached  the  point  when  we  can 
have  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
successfully  defied  by  Russia,  France,  or 
any  other  country,  then  it  can  be  suc- 
cessfully defied  by  all  countries.  If  the 
charter  is  to  be  revised  by  practice 
rather  than  by  amendment,  then  all 
members  will  be  obliged  to  follow  the 
practice  rather  than  the  letter  of  the 
charter. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  recognized  that 
the  American  people,  in  my  judgment, 
are  in  no  mood  to  pay  out  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  support  of  the  United 
Nations  if  it  is  to  be  carried  out  only 
at  the  discretion  or  sufferance  of  Rus- 
sia, Prance,  or  other  countries  in  de- 
fiance of  article  19. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  next 
week  the  United  Nations  will  go  Into 
session.  One  of  the  issues  before  it  will 
be  what  shall  be  done  with  Red  Russia's 
right  to  vote  in  the  United  Nations 
while  it  is  in  arrears  in  the  sum  of  $54 
million  in  the  paying  of  its  obligations. 


Article  19  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
provides  that  when  a  nation  is  in  arrears 
in  the  aggregate  amount  that  has  be- 
come due  in  a  2-year  period,  it  shall  lose 
its  right  to  vote. 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  abro- 
gate the  full  impact  and  import  of  article 
19  of  the  charter.  It  is  being  suggested 
that  article  19  be  disregarded,  and  that 
Russia  be  permitted  to  vote  in  spite  of 
the  delinquency  in  the  payment  of  its 
dues. 

The  significance  of  the  proposal  to 
nullify  article  19  is  that  many  irrespon- 
sible nations  are  listening  to  the  pro- 
posal, wishing  completely  to  forget  the 
absolute  need  of  abiding  by  sacred 
agreements. 

Our  country,  when  it  had  subscribed 
its  name  to  a  document,  has  historically 
abided  by  the  commitment  that  it  had 
undertaken.  Russia  historically  has 
broken  its  agreements.  It  is  my  recol- 
lection of  53  important  agreements  made 
by  Russia  since  World  War  n.  Russia 
has  broken  52. 

If  the  charter  is  to  be  amended,  it 
should  not  be  done  by  nullification  and 
abrogation,  but  by  following  the  pro- 
cedure prescribed  in  the  charter. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
We  cannot  retreat  in  the  face  of  the 
challenge  of  Red  Russia  that  it  will  with- 
draw from  the  United  Nations  unless  we 
violate  article  19  of  the  charter.  Our 
character  is  not  built  that  way.  We 
have  been  trained,  as  I  have  said,  his- 
torically to  abide  by  our  word.  Our 
word  is  our  bond.  Our  signature  is  not 
required  to  induce  us  to  conform  to  our 
word. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
has  made  a  brief  statement  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  substance  expressing  the  views 
that  I  express.  I  do  not  believe  our 
Government  will  yield  on  this  subject. 
However,  it  needs  the  fortification  that 
comes  from  words  uttered  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

We  shall  be  looking  forward  to  see 
what  happens,  and  we  shall  be  looking 
forward  to  see  what  the  Afro-Asian 
nations  have  to  say  on  this  subject,  and 
thus  demonstrate  whether  they  believe 
in  abiding  by  the  commitments  they 
make. 

NOTABLE  MILESTONE  TO  BE  CELE- 
BRATED BY  THE  DISTINGUISHED 
AMERICAN  MUSICAL  DIRECTOR 
AND  ARTIST,  LAWRENCE  WELK 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  id- 
iosyncrasies of  public  taste  in  entertain- 
ment and  culture  are  an  acknowledged 
phenomenon.  The  changing  desires  and 
interests  of  the  American  people  are 
particularly  reflected  in  the  fields  of  lit- 
erature, art,  and  diversion. 

Periodically,  on  the  strength  of  audi- 
ence ratings,  the  effect  of  shifting  in- 
terest is  illustrated  forcefully  by  the  re- 
scheduling of  television  programs.  The 
mortality  rate  of  such  programs  is  al- 
most unbelievably  high. 

It  is  well  known  that  features  which 
have  endured  for  substantial  lengths  of 
lime  are  very  few.  Those  which  do  con- 
tinue from  season  to  season  possess  a 
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unique  appeal  and  sometimes  an  inde- 
finable quality  which  sustains  their  pop- 
ularity. One  such  program  approaches 
a  significant  milestone. 

On  Saturday,  January  23,  Lawrence 
Welk  and  his  champagne  music  "fam- 
ily" celebrate  their  oOOth  national  per- 
formance on  the  ABC  television  net- 
work. Tliis  marks  the  completion  of 
nearly  a  decade  of  wholesome,  splendid, 
and  unique  musical  entertainment  ema- 
nating from  my  native  State  of  Califor- 
nia and  the  establishment  of  a  tradition 
which  engages  the  attention  of  an  esti- 
mated 20  to  25  million  viewers  every 
week. 

I  salute  Lawrence  Welk,  a  farm  boy 
from  a  German-immigrant  community 
in  North  Dakota,  who  made  his  debut 
on  national  broadcasts  as  what  the  trade 
calls  a  "temporary  summer  replace- 
ment." Within  4  weeks  aftor  the  ini- 
tial performance  in  July  1955  this  pro- 
gram shot  to  the  top  of  the  ratings  and  in 
the  intervening  years  has  maintained  a 
popularity  rivaled  by  few  television  fea- 
tures. 

The  Lawrence  Welk  story  is  one  of 
dedication  to  admirable  standards  and  to 
respect  for  good  taste,  together  with 
competence  in  direction  and  perform- 
ance. In  this  fashion,  it  is  a  testimonial 
to  the  American  principle  of  free  enter- 


prise. 


PRESroENT  JOHNSON'S  FOREIGN 
AID  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  foreign  aid  proposals  as 
set  forth  in  his  message  are  a  great  dis- 
appointment. All  he  has  done  is  warm 
over  the  same  old  kettle  of  foreign  aid 
hash.  It  is  no  longer  palatable  to  the 
American  people. 

The  basic  trouble  with  American  for- 
eign aid  is  to  be  found  in  the  crying  need 
for  policy  changes.  There  are  no  basic 
policy  changes  in  the  President's  rehash 
of  the  subject. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Senate  for  the  past  2  years  has 
warned  the  White  House  and  the  State 
Department  that  basic  changes  in  policy 
should  be  made  in  American  foreign  aid 
if  continued  public  support  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. In  the  same  past  2  years,  I  have 
agreed  with  the  criticisms  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  as  set  forth 
in  the  committee's  annual  report  to  the 
Senate  on  foreign  aid,  but  in  addition,  I 
have  taken  the  position  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  had  a  clear  duty  to 
do  more  than  just  recommend  policy 
changes.  It  should  have  written  them 
into  the  foreign  aid  bill.  The  failure  of 
the  committee  to  do  that  caused  me  to 
vote  against  the  foreign  aid  bill  both  of 
those  years.  I  shall  vote  against  it  again 
this  year  unless  basic  policy  changes  are 
adopted.  What  are  some  of  those 
changes? 

First.  We  should  reduce  greatly  the 
grant  money  program  of  foreign  aid  and 
Insist  upon  a  loan  program  for  which  an 
interest  charge  equaling  the  cost  of  the 
use  of  the  money  to  the  American  tax- 
payers will  be  charged.  The  American 
people  should  not  be  fooled  by  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  administration  that  the 
present  foreign  aid  program  is  basically 


a  loan  program.  Interest  rates  now 
charged  are  so  low  in  most  instances  that 
they  do  not  even  cover  the  administra- 
tive costs  of  handling  the  money.  The 
fact  is  the  money  policies  of  our  foreign 
aid  program  are  so  loose  that  I  doubt 
that  more  than  a  very  small  fraction  of 
the  so-called  loans  will  ever  be  repaid. 

Second.  We  should  stop  granting  or 
loaning  money  direct  to  governments.  I 
am  a  project  man.  I  think  the  taxpayers' 
money  under  foreign  aid  should  be  in- 
vested in  specific  projects  that  will  bene- 
fit the  economic  welfare  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  in  the  country  in  which  the 
money  is  to  be  spent.  Such  a  change 
in  policy  would  eliminate  much  of  the 
corruption  and  graft,  waste,  and  ineffi- 
ciency that  has  been  found  time  and 
time  again  to  characterize  foreign  aid 
expenditures  of  American  taxpayer  dol- 
lars. If  a  given  project  is  not  sound 
from  both  an  economic  and  engineering 
standpoint,  it  cannot  possibly  be  justified. 

Third.  The  military  aid  program 
should  be  thoroughly  revised  and  dras- 
tically modified.  Military  aid  is  still 
largely  a  giveaway  progi'am.  Contraiy 
to  the  propaganda  of  the  White  House, 
State  Department,  and  Pentagon  Build- 
ing, it  is  not  in  the  security  interests  of 
the  United  States  but  in  large  measure, 
is  creating  serious  threats  to  the  peace 
in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  stopping  communism  but  too 
frequently  is  making  Communists.  I 
have  always  been  willing  to  support  that 
type  of  military  aid  that  is  necessary 
to  help  a  friendly  government  maintain 
internal  security  against  threatened 
Communist  revolutions  and  lawbreaking 
incidents,  but  the  type  of  military  aid 
we  supply  in  most  places  in  the  world 
creates  military  oligarchies  and  military 
dictatorships  which,  in  turn,  play  right 
into  the  hands  of  Communists. 

Fourth.  I  strongly  favor  increasing  the 
authority  and  administrative  assistance 
of  the  private  segment  of  the  economy, 
both  American  and  in  the  countiT  in 
which  the  aid  is  to  be  spei^.  We  have 
made  a  great  mistake  in  ngt  using  our 
foreign  aid  program  as.  an  effective 
teaching  lesson  of  the  meaning  of  eco- 
nomic freedom.  We  need 'to  export  to 
underdeveloped  lands  what  we  know  to 
be  our  system  of  economic  freedom  based 
upon  our  private  enterprise  system  out 
of  which  is  bound  to  grow  political  free- 
dom. Without  first  preparing  the  seed 
beds  of  economic  freedom  in  these  un- 
derdeveloped countries,  there  is  no  hope 
of  helping  the  people  become  politically 
free. 

Lastly,  let  me  say  again  we  cannot 
buy  the  support  and  friendship  of  the 
people  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world  with  billions  of  dollars  of 
American  economic  and  military  aid  as 
we  now  spend  the  money.  We  can,  how- 
ever, help  the  people  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  help  themselves  in  developing 
economic  freedom  by  making  sound  loans 
to  them  for  sound  investments  in  needed 
economic  institutions  and  services. 

As  to  the  amounts  recommended  by 
the  President,  they  are  at  least  a  billion 
dollars  too  high  and  probably  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars  too  much  if  the  money 
is  to  be  spent  on  the  basis  of  the  policies 
recommended  in  the  message. 


Furthermore,  no  one  should  overlook 
the  sleeper  clause  in  the  message  which, 
in  effect,  leaves  a  proposal  for  an  open 
end  authorization  for  undeclared  war  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  hear  from 
the  people  on  the  foreign  aid  recom- 
mendations of  the  administration,  be- 
cause I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  people 
will  speak  up,  the  Congress  will  this  year 
pass  a  bill  that  carries  out  the  sound 
recommendations  contained  in  the  last 
two  reports  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate.  i 


LET  US  KEEP  POLITICS  OUT  OF  THE 
PANTRY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion of  Federal  Government  responsibil- 
ity in  the  area  of  consumer  protection  is 
a  timely  one  in  light  of  current  legisla- 
tive proposals.  j 

The  chairman  of  General  Foods  Corp., 
Charles  G.  Mortimer,  makes  a  number 
of  points  in  a  Look  magazine  article 
which  I  believe  deserve  thoughf ul  con- 
sideration. He  argues,  in  brief,  that 
laws  now  on  the  books  effectively  safe- 
guard the  purity  of  food  products  and 
control  the  information  printed  on 
food-container  labels. 

And,  he  says,  competition  among  food 
companies,  combined  with  the  astuteness 
of  the  shopping  American  housewife,  as- 
sures good  food  products  at  a  fair  price. 

"I  can  testify  from  experience,"  he 
writes,  "that  when  it  comes  to  clever 
buying,  the  American  housewife  can 
•-Vive  lessons  to  a  Yankee  horse  trader." 

Mr.  Mortimer's  article  deserves  a  care- 
ful reading,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  recom- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
entitled  "Let's  Keep  Politics  Out  of  the 
Pantry"  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  » 

Let's  Keep  PoLmcs  Out  of  the  Pantry 

The  typical  American  housewife  Is  intel- 
ligent, experienced,  and  better  Informed 
about  running  a  home  than  her  counterpart 
in  any  preceding  generation.  Let's  call  her 
Mary  Jones.  Right  now,  she's  shopping  at 
her  favorite  supermarket.  Because  it,  too, 
is  typical,  its  shelves  are  lined  with  some 
8,000  different  Items.  Yet  Mary  Jones  knows 
just  what  she  wants,  and  she  gets  it.  Into 
her  cart  go  the  prepackaged  meats,  quick- 
frozen  vegetables,  canned  soups,  frozen  juice 
concentrates,  prepared  cake  mixes,  heat-and- 
serve  rolls,  and  all  the  other  good  things  the 
Jones  family  will  have  served  up  to  them  at 
their  dining  room  table  in  the  week  to  come. 

As  she  leaves  the  supermarket,  Mary  Jones 
takes  it  for  granted  that  what  she  has  bought 
is  the  purest,  most  nutritious,  easiest-to-pre- 
pare  food  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Having 
spent  40  years  in  the  food  business.  I  can 
attest  to  the  fact  that  her  assumption  is  cor- 
rect and,  what's  more,  that  the  prices  she 
has  paid  are  the  most  reasonable  to  be  found 
anywhere  on  earth. 

But  what  Mary  Jones  probably  does  not 
know — and  what  disturbs  me  deeply — is  that 
the  machinery  of  free  competition  which  has 
made  ours  the  best  fed  nation  on  earth  is  in 
danger  of  being  tampered  with.  It  is  being 
attacked  bv  certain  people  In  Government 
who  have  the  perverse  notion  that  the  Mary 
Joneses  of  America  need  more  Government 
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protection  than  the  ample  safeguards  they 

already  have. 

The  danger  is  substantial,  but  before  I  de- 
scribe what  I  call  "politics  in  the  pantry,"  I 
would  like  to  cite  a  few  facts  that  show  just 
how  great  a  value  food  is  In  today's  America. 
Slucc^her  family  is  average  in  size  and  in- 
come we'll  use  Mary  Jones  as  our  example. 
Back  in  1948,  out  of  every  after-tax  dollar 
earned  by  the  Joneses,  about  26  cents  went 
to  buy  food.  Today,  because  food  prices  have 
BO-ie  up  less  than  other  prices,  and  because 
incomes  have  soared,  food  purchases  take 
only  19  cents  of  each  take-home  dollar.  So 
the  Joneses  now  have  81  percent  instead  of 
74  viercent  of  their  net  income  left  over  to 
spend  on  everything  else,  from  clothes  and 
household  furnishings  to  insurance  and  their 
children's  education. 

Compare  this  v/ilh  conditions  in  other 
countries.  In  England,  the  average  family 
spends  29  percent  of  its  income  on  food.  In 
Prraice.  31  percent.  In  Japan,  47  percent. 
And  in  that  so-called  workers'  paradise,  Com- 
mu'iist  Russia,  food  takes  fully  half  of  each 
family's  after-tax  earnings. 

But  even  this  isn't  the  whole  stcry.  The 
Joneses  are  eating  far  better  than  the  fam- 
ilies in  these  other  nations— and  better,  in 
fact  than  the  Joneses  themselves  used  to  eat, 
just"  a  few  vears  ego.  They  are  eating  more 
and  choicer  cuts  of  meat.  They  are  eating 
focds  never  before  matched  in  purity  or  nu- 
trition. And  they  are  eating  delicious  new 
foods— many  of  them  convenience  products 
that  sharply  reduce  the  amount  of  time 
Mary  Jones  must  spend  in  her  kitchen. 

Tlianks  to  these  new  prodiicts,  Mary's  daily 
Rooking  chores  take  only  90  minutes.  (Not 
tnany  years  ago,  women  used  to  spend  more 
than  s'hours  preparing  a  day's  meals.)  With 
this  extra  free  time,  m-.my  Marys— 14  mllhon 
of  our  Amci-ican  houf  .-^v.-ives — are  able  to  hold 
outside  jobs  as  well  as  run  their  homes,  thus 
contributing  in  a  very  material  way  to  a 
better  standard  of  living  for  their  families. 

What  makes  it  possible  for  Americans  to 
eat  so  well  and  so  conveniently  for  so  little? 
The  answer  lies  in  two  potent  forces  that  pro- 
tect the  housewife  as  she  pushes  her  shop- 
ping cart  down  the  supermarket  aisle. 

The  first  of  these  forces  is  the  necessary 
and  comprehensive  Government  regulation 
that  is  respected  and  adhered  to  by  the  vari- 
ous segments  of  the  vast  food  industry. 
Through  laws  now  on  the  books.  Govern- 
ment agencies  effectively  safeguard  the  pur- 
ity of  food  products  and  control  the  informa- 
tion printed  on  food  container  labels. 

The  second  protective  force  is  competi- 
tion—the heart  of  our  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem. This  force  has  been  a  mighty  factor  In 
making  America's  abundant  food  supply  the 
finest  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 
It  is  a  major  reason  for  all  those  new  food 
products,  since  each  processor  is  constantly 
seeking  ways  to  gain  new  customers. 

The  wooing  of  consumers  through  new  and 
improved  products  has  wrought  a  tremen- 
dous change  in  the  Nation's  eating  and  food- 
preparation  habits,  a  change  more  sweeping 
than  many  people  realize.  A  friend  of  mine 
told  me  recently  that  he  was  in  his  kitchen 
one  afternoon  when  his  wife  returned  from 
a  food-shopping  trip. 

"I  looked  at  what  she  had  bought — things 
like  precooked  rice  and  a  prepared  cheese- 
and-noodle  dish — and  I  realized  that  more 
than  half  the  items  weren't  even  on  the  mar- 
ket when  we  were  first  married.  Why,  I'll 
bet,"  he  said,  "that  there  have  been  over  a 
thousand  new  food  products  in  the  past  20 
years." 

His  estimate  was  low.  My  own  company 
alone  introduced  some  50  new  food  items  in 
just  the  past  year.  The  entire  industry 
spends  over  $100  million  annually  on  re- 
search and  development  of  new  grocery  Items. 
With  America's  thousands  of  food  proces- 
sors competing  for  consumer  patronage  in  a 


free  economy,  and  with  our  Government  en- 
forcing essential  health  and  labeling  reg- 
ulations, the  food  shopper  Is  in  an  enviable 
position  indeed. 

Recently,  however,  some  Government  offi- 
cials have  started  playing  "politics  In  the 
pantry."  Belatedly  they  have  discovered  the 
consumer  as  a  politically  potent  entity. 
That's  quite  an  audience  because,  of  course, 
everybody  is  a  consumer.  So  they  are  pitch- 
ing emotion-charged  appeals  to  that  audi- 
ence. Through  headline-making  Innuendos, 
they  Imply  that  America's  food-marketing 
system  needs  to  be  watched  and  regulated 
even  more  closely  than  it  is. 

Here  are  a  few  of  their  actions  that  are 
causing  consumers  to  question  the  very  sys- 
teni  the  Mary  Joneses  of  this  country  find  so 
satisfactory. 

Senator  Philip  Hart,  Democrat,  of  Michi- 
gan, has  introduced  v/hat  he  calls  a  truth-in- 
packaging  bill.  It  implies  that  food  manu- 
facturers are  taking  advantage  of  consumers 
through  deception  in  the  sizes  and  weights 
of  packages  and  the  information  printed  on 
labels.  Among  other  things,  this  bill  with 
the  politically  appealing  name  would  give 
the  Government  the  right  to  dictate  weights 
and  other  standards  for  food-product  con- 
tainers. 

Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs,  has  held 
four  consumer  conferences  at  which  house- 
wives were  not  only  Invited  but  urged  to  sub- 
mit complaints  about  the  products  they  buy 
in  their  chosen  supermarkets  or  other  retail 

st^or6s. 

A  National  Commission  on  Food  Market- 
ing has  been  launched  amid  speculation  that 
It  would  result  In  an  expose  of  what  some 
Members  of  Congress  have  called  profiteer- 
ing by  middlemen  at  the  expense  of  both 
farmer  and  consumer. 

Ostensibly,  these  actions  were  taken  to 
help  the  consumer.  Actually,  they  could.  If 
Implemented,  hurt  him.  At  the  very  least, 
they  renresent  an  unwarranted  and  unneces- 
sary Intrusion  by  Government  Into  the 
American  marketplace. 

Take  Senator  Hart's  bill,  for  example.  It 
ignores  completely  the  fact  that  price  com- 
petition Is  by  no  means  the  only  competition 
which  benefits  the  consumer.  By  making  all 
packages  "look-alikes"  on  the  shelf,  restric- 
tive legislation  would  stifle  innovation  and 
put  a  halter  on  an  indispensable  form  of  com- 
petition: the  freedom  to  bring  out  packages 
which  are  easy  to  open,  easy  to  close,  easy 
to  handle,  easy  to  store.  Each  of  these  repre- 
sents an  added  value  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. My  own  company,  for  example, 
wouldn't  have  Introduced  Instant  coffee  In  a 
carafe  or  table  syrup  In  a  reusable  pitcher  if 
consumers  didn't  prize  these  containers  as 
added  values. 

Advocates  of  more  Government  controls 
insist  that  food  shoppers  are  often  misled  by 
nonstandard  package  shapes  and  deceptive 
labels.  This  Is  Just  not  true.  Any  manu- 
factiirer  who  tries  to  trick  the  housewife  into 
buying  his  products  by  packaging  or  labeling 
it  deceptively  will  soon  go  out  of  business. 
She  may  buy  It  once,  but  she'll  never  buy 
It  agarti  And  since  marketing  a  food  prod- 
uct Involves  heavy  costs,  no  processor  can 
remain  solvent  on  one-time  sales.  He  de- 
pends on  repeat  volume. 

Another  contention  of  those  who  advocate 
still  more  governmental  control  is  that  labels 
are  "hard  to  understand"  and  that  the  con- 
sumer is  "confused"  by  odd-ounce  w^elghts 
on  packages.  Their  assumption,  apparently. 
Is  that  package  sizes  and  weights  are  pro- 
duced wlUv-nlUy.  Again,  my  own  company 
offers  an  example  of  the  absurdity  of  that 
kind  of  thinking.  We  pack  vanilla  pudding 
and  chocolate  pudding  in  the  same  size  box. 
As  rightfully  required  by  law,  the  label  on 
every  package  shows  the  weight  of  the  con- 
tents. The  vanllla-puddlng  weight  Is  3V4 
ounces,  while  the  chocolate-pudding  weight 


Is  4  ounces.  The  reason  Is  that  this  is  the 
quantity  of  pudding  mix  which,  in  the  case 
of  each  flavor  (as  stated  on  the  label),  will 
yield  exactly  four  servings  of  one-half  cup 
each  when  blended  with  two  cups  of  milk. 

Because  of  the  difference  In  the  density  of 
the  two  flavors,  to  pack  the  vanilla  In  a  4- 
ounce  size  v/ould  necessitate  giving  America's 
housewives  recipe  directions  with  an  odd 
measure  of  milk  to  be  added — and  more 
servings  than  she  has  planned  on. 

Is  this  what  the  consumer  wants?  Is  this 
a  Federal  case — a  matter  calling  for  enact- 
ment of  legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States? 

While  Congress  considers  the  demands  for 
unnecessary  new  limiting  controls,  Mrs. 
Peterson  has  been  holding  public  meetings 
and  frequent  press  conferences  Inviting 
homemakers  to  register  complaints. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  regard  and 
respect  Mrs.  Peterson  as  a  conscientious  and 
dedicated  public  servant.  But  she  Is  part  of  a 
political  party  and  subject  to  pressures 
aimed  at  currying  favor  by  offering  the  con- 
sumer "more  protection,"  whether  It  is  really 
needed  or  not. 

The  fact  is  that  despite  the  best  of  motives, 
her  consumer  conferences — with  their  em- 
phasis on  complaints — have.  In  my  opinion, 
resulted  in  more  harm  than  good.  For  one 
thing,  they  have  unnecessarily  created  doubts 
in  the  minds  of  consumers  where  none  had 
existed,  and  Indeed  where  none  are  war- 
ranted. For  another,  they  represent  just  one 
more  intrusion  by  Government  into  an  area 
where,  In  our  free  society.  Government  does 
not  belong. 

But  even  more  ludicrous  than  the  politi- 
cally slanted  campaign  to  prod  complaints 
from  consumers  Is  the  image  drawn  of  the 
typical  American  housewife.  In  their  at- 
tempt to  show  why  the  housewife  needs  more 
Government  protection,  proponents  of  ad- 
ditional controls  have  created  the  Impres- 
sion that  she  Is  a  timid,  naive,  confused  little 
woman,  hopelessly  gullible,  bewildered  by 
the  endless  variety  of  products  on  the 
grocery  shelves  and  exposed,  as  she  shops,  to 
the  machinations  of  lurking  profit-hungry 
figures  who  dominate  the  food  business. 

This,  of  course,  Is  utter  nonsense.  I  can 
testify  from  experience  that  when  It  comes 
to  clever  buying,  the  American  housewife 
can  give  lessons  to  a  Yankee  horse  trader. 
She  knows  exactly  what  she  wants,  and  she 
knows  precisely  what  It's  worth  to  her.  And 
If  you  don't  provide  her  with  what  she  wants 
at  what  she  considers  a  fair  price,  you  wont 
get  her  as  a  customer. 

What  politicians  don't  seem  to  understand 
is  that  no  manufactiu-er  can  force  a  con- 
sumer to  select  his  product,  out  of  all  those 
displayed,  any  more  than  a  politician  can 
force  a  voter  to  pull  the  lever  by  his  name 
in  a  voting  booth.  Politicians  need  to  be  re- 
minded also  that  we  in  the  food  business 
are  up  for  election  all  the  time. 

Where  a  politician  has  to  run  for  office 
once  every  2,  4,  or  6  years,  every  shopping 
day  is  election  day  for  us.  The  homemaker 
casts  her  ballot — for  or  against — by  taking 
oiu-  product  off  the  shelf  or  leaving  it  there. 
She  can  make  or  break  a  product  and  can 
even  vote  a  company  right  out  of  business. 
Every  major  food  processor  has  in  its  files 
the  stories  of  products  that  were  developed 
at  great  expense  only  to  languish  on  super- 
market shelves  because  they  failed  to  win  a 
sufficient  number  of  pvirchases  by  the  only 
person  qualified  to  control  the  American 
food  industry:  the  American  housewife.  So 
my  image  of  the  American  consumer  is  quite 
different  from  the  one  shared  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  more  and  more  Government  regu- 
lations. The  consumer  is  smart.  She  is  alert. 
And  she  very  effectively  does  everything  that 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  food  processor  in 
line. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  Goverrunent  in- 
volvement in  business  is  all,  or  per  se,  bad. 
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The  National  Commission  on  Food  Market- 
ing, for  example,  could  be  a  very  good  thing. 
The  study  the  Commission  will  complete  by 
next  July  1  could  help  bring  to  Americans 
much-needed  understanding  of  how  our  ad- 
vanced society  gets  food  from  farm  to  table. 
It  could,  for  example,  clarify  Just  who  is 
really  a  farmer,  by  distinguishing  between 
those  rural  dwellers  who  raise  crops  for  a 
living  and  those  whose  main  income  is  from 
industrial  employment,  even  though  they  do 
farm  some  very  small  acreage  as  a  sideline. 

Most  importantly,  the  Commission's  study 
could  clear  up,  once  and  for  all,  the  ques- 
tion of  just  what  a  middleman  is.  For  cen- 
turies, this  word  has  carried  a  connotation 
of  all  take  and  no  give.  Since  earliest  civi- 
lization, a  middleman  has  been  pictured  as 
one  who  buys  cheap  and  sells  dear,  contrib- 
uting nothing  to  the  value  of  the  goods  m 
the  process. 

That  probably  was  true,  way  back.  But 
today,  the  villain  the  politicians  are  chasing 
is  no  villain  at  all.  Far  from  it.  In  our 
urbanized,  industrialized  society,  the  mid- 
dleman is  the  one  who  takes  raw  food  from 
the  farm  and  then  makes  it  possible  for  peo- 
ple to  eat  It. 

Milk  in  a  pail  at  a  farmer's  gate  is  worth 
nothing  to  the  9  out  of  10  Americans  who 
live  off  the  farm.  As  a  weekend  dairy  farm- 
er, I  am  only  too  painfully  aware  of  that. 
Consumers  can't  possibly  all  drive  out  and 
get  their  daily  quart.  The  only  way  milk 
takes  on  value  is  through  its  availability 
when  and  where  the  consumer  can  con- 
veniently get  it.  In  other  words,  consumers 
simply  won't  pay  for  wheat  in  the  barn, 
peas  on  the  vine  or  hamburger  on  the  hoof. 

The  food  marketing  chain  of  events  en- 
compasses all  the  vast  activity  that  goes  on 
from  farm  gate  to  checkout  counter.  This 
has  created  and  sustained  the  Nation's  mar- 
ket for  processed  farm  products.  And  this 
adds  value  after  value-^-at  a  reasonable 
cost — every  step  of  the  way. 

I  said  the  cost  is  reasonable.  It  Is,  in 
fact,  surprisingly  low.  For  example,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  reports  that  the 
homemaker  gets  frozen  orange-juice  concen- 
trate for  less  money  per  glass  than  she  pays 
for  juice  she  squeezes  from  fresh  oranges. 
Similarly,  a  cup  of  excellent  instant  coffee 
costs  her  less  than  one  she  brews  herself. 
She  also  saves  money,  as  well  as  work,  by 
buying  processed  frozen  or  canned  peas  and 
com.  frozen  lima  beans  and  spinach,  canned 
spaghetti  and  chicken  chow  mein,  among  a 
great  many  others  listed  as  bargains  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Yet  poli- 
ticians prattle  about  consumers  being  forced 
to  buy  processed,  packaged  foods  at  premium 
prices. 

Instead  of  hurting  the  farmer,  the  food- 
marketing  complex  actually  helps  him.  It 
helps  him  Jvist  as  It  does  the  consiimer. 
For  at  the  same  time  that  it  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  people  to  eat.  It  creates  sales  for  the 
farmer's  crops. 

We  hear  much  about  how  small  a  share  of 
each  dollar  spent  for  food  goes  to  the  farmer. 
Yet,  the  fact  is  this:  If  every  single  dollar  of 
corporate  profits  made  by  the  food  marketing 
Industry  were  eliminated — that  is.  all  the 
profit  of  processors,  wholesalers,  food  chains 
and  Independent  food  retailing  corpora- 
tions— the  total  marketing  bill  would  be  re- 
duced only  enough  to  add  a  single  percentage 
point  to  the  farmer's  share  of  the  retail  food 
dollar. 

So  the  farmer  certainly  Is  not  victimized 
by  the  food  marketing  system.  Neither  Is  the 
.  homemaker.  Yet  the  politicians  say  both 
are,  and  demand  stricter  controls. 

Actually,  my  great  concern  In  all  this  Is 
not  alone  for  the  food  industry,  but  for  the 
free  society  of  which  the  food  Industry  is 
such  a  vital  part.  What  disturbs  me  most  is 
the  destructive  Impact  a  heavier  hand  of 
Government  Is  bound  to  have  on  the  free 
choice  we  Americans  now  enjoy.    For  we  are 


faced  with  the  grim  prospect  of  having  Gov- 
errunent  officials  tell  the  consumer  what 
products  she  can  buy  and  what  kind  of  pack- 
age she  can  buy  them  in.  We  see  vote- 
conscious  politicians  informing  the  house- 
wife that  she  doesn't  really  need  all  those 
things  she's  been  purchasing;  she  has  merely 
been  gulled  Into  wanting  them. 

The  point  really  at  Issue — the  point  In- 
volving one  of  our  cherished  freedoms — Is 
simply  this:  Who  is  to  say  what  is  a  need 
and  what  is  a  want?  Shall  we,  as  Individ- 
uals, continue  to  determine  the  answer,  or 
shall  we  leave  It  to  an  allwlse,  paternalistic 
Government  to  decide? 

I  feel  the  danger  Is  most  acute  In  the  area 
of  food  distribution.  For  In  any  standard  of 
living,  food  Is  the  No.  1  requirement.  Be- 
fore he  can  do  anything  else,  man  must  sat- 
isfy his  hunger  and  be  nourished  In  the 
process. 

As  certain  people  In  Government  with  po- 
litical motives  champion  the  case  for  more 
and  more  controls,  there  are  others,  fortu- 
nately, who  speak  out  for  freer  free  enter- 
prise. Representative  Catherine  May,  Re- 
publican, of  Washington,  made  this  state- 
ment, lauding  the  American  homemaker  for 
her  competence  and  discrimination: 

"She — the  homemaker — has  done  and  is 
doing  a  wonderful  Job  in  needling,  inspir- 
ing, and  in  regulating  American  business 
enterprise.  And  to  reward  her,  I  want  to 
protect  her.  Not  with  more  Government 
regulations  and  laws.  I  want  to  protect  her 
freedom  of  choice.  I  want  to  protect  her 
right  to  reward  or  punish  the  businessman. 
I  want  her  to  stay  the  boss  of  the  market- 
place. As  long  as  she  Is,  there's  no  danger 
to  our  free-enterprise  system." 


OUR  DISCRIMINATORY  IMMIGRA- 
TION LAW  MUST  GO 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  few  areas  in  our  laws  which 
more  urgently  demand  change  than  our 
unfair  and  discriminatory  system  of  se- 
lecting immigrants  to  be  allowed  to  enter 
our  country.  No  provision  of  any  na- 
tional law  is  more  distasteful  to  millions 
of  Americans  than  the  concept  of  judg- 
ing the  worth  of  men  and  women  for 
immigration  on  the  basis  of  place  of 
birth  or  the  ancestry  of  parents. 

Five  successive  Presidents — Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  S.  Truman,  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  John  F.  Kennedy,  and 
President  Johnson — have  all  asked  for  a 
revision  in  the  present  method  of  choos- 
ing immigrants  on  the  basis  of  their 
nationality. 

The  only  justification  that  can  be 
made  for  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem is  that  Americans  with  English  or 
German  or  Irish  names  make  better  citi- 
zens than  Americans  of  Italian,  Greek, 
Polish,  or  Hungarian  descent.  This 
concept  is  utterly  false.  It  contradicts 
all  our  traditions  and  ideals,  and  makes 
a  mockery  of  the  spirit  expressed  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  that  all 
men  are  created  equal. 

As  a  people,  we  are  morally  committed 
to  seek  a  national  policy  which  will  make 
real  the  simple  truth  of  the  words  of  St. 
Paul: 

God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
of  men  for  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Under  the  present  system,  no  matter 
how  skilled  or  badly  needed  a  man  or 
woman  is,  if  born  in  the  allegedly  wrong 
country,  such  person  must  wait  years  for 
admission,  if  lucky  enough  to  be  admit- 


ted at  all,  while  others  less  qualified  come 
almost  at  will.  An  Italian  scientist  or 
Greek  craftsman  or  Polish  engineer  may 
bring  more  to  our  country  than  an  un- 
skilled worker  from  some  northern  Euro- 
pean country.  Nevertheless,  under  ex- 
isting law  the  unskilled  worker  would 
come  first. 

While  the  annual  quotas  for  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Ireland  are  sel- 
dom completely  filled,  there  is  a  huge 
backlog  of  applications  from  people  liv- 
ing in  eastern  and  southern  Europe.  For 
instance,  an  American  citizen  witli  a 
Greek  mother  or  father  must  wait  at 
least  18  months  to  bring  his  parents  to 
this  country.  A  citizen  whose  married 
son  or  daughter  is  Italian  cannot  ob- 
tain a  quota  number  for  2  years  or  more. 

President  Johnson  has  again  requested 
that  Congress  enact  legislation  to  correct 
these  deficiencies  and  to  eliminate  the 
national  origin  quota  system.  The  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart]  has  today  introduced  legis- 
lation which  will  implement  that  re- 
quest. This  law  would  recognize  that 
each  immigrant  has  a  special  worth  be- 
cause of  his  potential  contribution  to  the 
total  manpower  of  our  country  and  that 
he  should  be  judged  on  his  individual 
ability.  Over  a  5-year  period,  it  would 
eliminate  all  quotas  based  on  national 
origin.  The  total  annual  number  of  im- 
migrants would  be  increased  by  less  than 
7,000. 

People  would  be  admitted  on  the  basis 
of  their  skills,  education,  and  training. 
Another  governing  factor  would  be  the 
reunification  of  families  now  separated 
by  our  outmoded  immigration  laws. 

Mr.  President,  along  with  many  other 
Senators,  I  am  cosponsor  of  the  pending 
legislation  proposed  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  President  Johnson. 

I  strongly  urge  that  this  bill  be  given 
top  priority  for  consideration.  We  must 
right  this  wrong  that  stains  our  national 
conscience  and  blurs  our  image  as  the 
greatest  democracy  in  the  world.  Let  us 
remember  at  all  times,  we  are  the  Nation 
which  chiseled  on  our  Statue  of  Liberty: 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 

Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 

free; 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tossed  to 

me; 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 


FLOOD  DISASTER  IN   WESTERN 
STATES 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Christmas  week  flood  in  the  States 
of  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Idaho,  mobilized  the  efforts  of  several 
Federal  departments  in  an  effort  to  re- 
duce damage.  The  OfiBce  of  Emergency 
Planning  has  compiled  a  preliminary  re- 
port indicating  that  total  damage  in  the 
four  States  is  approximately  $574  million. 

Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  of 
government  cooperated  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent during  the  flood  crisis,  thus  reducing 
the  toll  taken  by  floodwaters.  Citizens 
of  the  Western  States  have  a  gratitude  to 
the  dedicated  public  servants  who  took 
part  in  this  flood  fighting  task. 

Although  the  initial  report  from  the 
OfiBce  of  Emergency  Planning  is  ad- 
mittedly prellmlimiy  and  inccmplete,  the 


heavy  damage  is  evidence  that  Congress 
must  act  immediately  to  supply  emer- 
gency funds  for  recovery  and  rehabUita- 
tion  of  the  area.  According  to  the  re- 
port liigliway  damage  was  especially 
heavy  in  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. It  is  estimated  that  highways  in 
these  two  States  were  damaged  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $135  million  and  nearly  a  year 
will  be  required  to  accomplish  effective 
restoration  of  the  highway  systems.  It  is 
essential  that  we  move  rapidly  to  restore 
this  key  portion  of  the  West's  transporta- 
tion system. 

The  preliminaiy  report  also  indicates 
extensive  damage  to  federally  owned  fa- 
cilities throughout  the  western  region  and 
these  must  be  rebuilt  so  their  functions 
and  operations  can  continue.  In  order 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  may  know 
the  extent  of  damage  to  public  and  pri- 
vate property  in  the  four  Western  States. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  with  my  remarks  a  copy  of 
a  letter  which  I  received  from  Deputy 
Director  Franklin  B.  Dry  den  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  on  January  8. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Executive  Office  of 

THE  President, 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  8, 1965. 
Hon.  Maurine  B.  Neuberger, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Neuberger:  Since  flooding 
began  last  month  in  the  States  of  California. 
Oregon.  Washington,  and  Idaho,  representa- 
tives of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  and 
other  Federal  departments  have  been  in  the 
disaster  area  assisting  State  and  local  au- 
thorities In  the  unprecedented  task  of  flood 
fighting,  rescue,  and  evacuation. 

As  a  result  of  President  Johnson's  declara- 
tion of  "major  disaster"  (under  Public  Law 
81-875)  in  all  four  States,  full  Federal  sup- 
^^ort  has  been  mobilized  to  aid  in  the  task 
of  debris  clearance,  recovery,  and  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Continuing  rains  and  snow  pose  a  constant 
threat  in  the  disaster  area  and  accurate 
estimates  of  damage  are  impossible  until 
waters  recede.  It  will  be  several  weeks  be- 
fore reliable  damage  estimates  are  available. 

Information  now  at  hand — admittedly 
preliminary  and  Incomplete — suggest  total 
damage  In  the  four  States  approximating 
$574,030,000  as  follows: 


State 

Public 

Private 

Total 

Califomiii 

Oregon.  ..  

$175, 000, 000 

136,000,000 

9, 000, 000 

5, 530, 000 

$125,000,000 

120.500,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

$300, 000, 000 
256. 500, 000 

Washington 

Idaho.. 

10,000,000 
7,530,000 

Total -- 

325, 530, 000 

248, 500, 000 

574, 030, 000 

There  is  extensive  damage  to  highway  and 
railroad  transportation  systems  in  the  af- 
fected States:  many  bridges  have  been 
destroyed,  railroads  beds  have  been  swept 
away  and  Federal-aid  highways,  State, 
county,  and  timber  access  roads  have  been 
severely  damaged. 

On  Tuesday,  January  5,  OEP  convened  a 
meeting  of  representatives  of  all  Federal 
Departments  with  major  disaster  respon- 
sibilities. In  addition  to  OEP.  represented 
at  the  meeting  were:  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Defense  (Corps  of  Engineers),  Interior, 
Labor,  Small  Businesa  Administration,  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency. 


Also  present  were  representatives  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  the  Bvu-eau  of  the 
Budget.  All  actions  taken  to  date  and  con- 
templated In  the  next  few  weeks  were  re- 
viewed and  approved.  A  summary  of  those 
actions  by  Department  follows: 
agriculture 

The  Department  estimates  $100  million 
damage  to  farm  and  forest  areas  in  the  four 
States.  A  donated  feed  grain  program  has 
been  Initiated  to  sustain  stranded  live- 
stock in  Humboldt  County,  Calif.  Further 
livestock  feed  requirements  in  the  rural 
areas  are  being  investigated.  In  excess  of 
500  tons  of  Government-owned  food  sup- 
plies have  been  made  available  to  sustain 
the  population. 

commerce 

Highway  damage  in  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia alone  is  estimated  at  $135  million.  It 
will  require  8  to  12  months  to  accomplish 
effective  highway  system  restoration.  Pull 
support  is  being  extended  to  State  and  local 
authorities. 

department   of    health.    H)trCATION,   AND 
WELFARE 

The  availability  of  stockpiled  medical  sup- 
plies was  very  helpful  in  meeting  emergency 
medical  requirements.  Thirteen  preposi- 
tioned  emergency  hospitals  were  set  up  and 
used.  The  hospital  at  Yuba  City,  Calif.,  was 
completely  evacuated  and  reestablished  In  an 
available  emergency  hospital.  State,  county, 
and  local  health  officials  have  been  most  co- 
operative m  meeting  the  health  problems. 
All  communities  have  been  advised  of  the 
health  hazards  and  no  special  health  prob- 
lems are  anticipated.  Medical  supplies  are 
available  to  meet  further  requirements  as 
they  develop. 

defense   (CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS) 

The  corps  has  established  47  field  offices  in 
the  flood  area  and  has  867  personnel  engaged 
In  disaster  relief  activities.  They  estimate 
it  will  be  at  least  6  weeks  before  accurate 
damage  surveys  can  be  completed.  In-place 
flood  control  projects  are  reported  to  have 
prevented  $250  million  damage  in  California 
and  $500  million  in  Oregon.  The  corps  Is 
proceeding  under  its  own  authority  and  the 
direction  of  OEP  under  Public  Law  81-875 
with  floodflghting,  debris  removal  and  repair 
actions. 

INTERIOR 

There  is  an  estimated  $5  million  damage 
to  six  Indian  reservations  and  extensive  dam- 
age to  other  facilities  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  Interior,  including  fish  hatcheries,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  stream 
measuring  facilities,  and  the  national  park 
system. 

LABOR 

Key  State  employment  security  agencies  In 
the  disaster  area  have  been  operated  on  a 
24-hour  basis,  serving  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
labor  requests.  The  economic  impact  of  the 
disaster  Is  suggested  by  an  increase  of  5.600 
unemployment  compensation  claims  In  Ore- 
gon for  the  first  week  of  the  disaster. 

Unemployment  compensation  benefits  are 
being  paid  to  eligible  recipients  on  an  ex- 
pedited basis;  claim  processors  have  been 
flown  by  helicopter  to  disaster  communities 
with  authority  to  make  eligible  payments  on 
the  spot.  The  Department  is  prepared  to 
meet  the  demands  of  reconstruction  when  it 
begins. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTEATION 

Because  of  an  Inadequacy  In  Its  loan  ac- 
count SBA.  with  approval  of  the  Bvu-eau  of 
the  Budget,  has  Initiated  a  "deferred  par- 
ticipation program"  In  which  the  major 
banks  of  California  and  Oregon  are  partici- 
pating. Loans  to  eligible  applicants  will  be 
made  by  participating  banks  under  an  agree- 
ment for  repurchase  of  90  percent  of  each 
loan  by  SBA  when  funds  become  available. 
The  SBA  portion  of  the  loan  will  be  at  "not 


to  exceed  3  percent."  Full  information  on 
the  "deferred  participation  program"  Is  being 
communicated   to  eligible   borrowers. 

HOUSING  AND  HOME  FINANCE  AGENCT 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  expedite 
adaptation  of  the  regular  housing  loan  pro- 
grams of  HHFA  to  meet  anticipated  require- 
ments. Heavy  Involvement  of  this  Agency 
will  not  occur  until  rebuUding  actually  be- 
gins and  urban  renewal  problems  are  con- 
sidered. 

RED  CROSS 

Red  Cross  surveys  indicate  that  20,156  fam- 
ilies have  sufi'ered  loss  in  the  4-State 
area.  Over  12,000  (including  some  summer 
residences)  have  been  damaged  or  destroyed. 
In  excess  of  300  natural  disaster  staff  have 
been  assigned  to  the  disaster  area  to  assist 
local  Red  Cross  chapter  volunteers  in  relief 
work.  A  number  of  community  feeding  cen- 
ters have  been  established  to  feed  evacuated 
personnel.  Red  Cross  relief  expenditures  are 
anticipated  to  exceed  $5  million. 

OEP  has  established  disaster  field  offices 
In  Sacramento,  Redding,  and  Evureka,  Calif.; 
Salem,  Oreg.;  Olympla,  Wash.;  and  Boise, 
Idaho,  and  will  establish  additional  offices 
as  demands  develop. 

Please   be   assured   that   our   staff   stands 
ready   to   be   of   any   assistance   possible   to 
you  in  coordinating  Federal  efforts  in  mini- 
mizing losses  brought  about  by  this  disaster. 
Sincerely, 

Franklin  B.  Drtden, 

Deputy  Director. 


AN  INDEPENDENT  FEDERAL  RE- 
SERVE SYSTEM— PROPOSALS  TO 
CHANGE  IT 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
December  28  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  in  a  report  on  the  problems  the 
President  faces  in  financing  Govern- 
ment prc^rams,  with  inflation  just  be- 
low the  surface  at  home,  commented 
that  the  "British  pound  sterling  is  far 
from  out  of  the  woods  abroad.  The  dol- 
lar could  face  real  problems  if  anything 
serious  should  happen  to  the  pound. 
The  boom  in  the  United  States  soon  will 
be  entering  its  fifth  year.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  do  nothing  to  disturb  confidence 
of  consumers  or  business  investors." 

Earlier  in  December,  the  Honorable  A. 
Willis  Robertson,  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Virginia,  commented  in  an  ad- 
dress in  New  York: 

There  are  many  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives who  are  seriously  concerned  about  the 
inflationary  forces  that  are  buUdlng  up  and 
who  expect  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the 
Treasury  and  the  Congress  to  live  up  to  their 
responsibilities  In  meeting  these  pressures. 

I  want  to  express  wholehearted  agree- 
ment with  that  statement,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  recent  announcement  that 
once  again  in  the  coming  session  legis- 
lation will  be  introduced  to  modernize 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

For  years  the  advocates  of  the  pro- 
posal to  modernize  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  have  pressed  for  a  policy  of 
cheap  money  and  low-interest  rates  re- 
gardless of  the  economic  situation.  They 
have  claimed  that  the  system  is  operat- 
ir^  unlawfully,  in  conflict  with  policies 
of  the  President  and  the  Congress;  and 
have  told  the  people  that  their  Senators 
and  Representatives  have  neglected  their 
duties  by  allowing  this  to  happen.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  some  of  us  who  think 
sound  money  is  important  and  that  cheap 
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money  would  bo  disastrous  should  speak 
up  if  only  to  show  thnt  wo  are  no  more 
asleep  on  the  job  than  were  Carter  Glass 
and  Robert  Owen  and  our  other  prede- 
cessors who  made  the  I'Vderal  System 
what  it  is  today. 

Moniw  «s  easy  now.  and  has  been  since 
tlie  1960  sUuni)  in  business.  Partly  be- 
cau.se  credit  has  been  amply  available,  at 
the  lowest  cjst  in  the  world.  th«>  Aincr- 
lean  economy  has  recnveied  well  from 
the  1900  reet'ssloji.  So  far,  this  has  been 
RccomplisJud  without  the  kind  of  intla- 
tlon  we  ha\e  experienced  too  often  in 
the  past,  e\en  tht)U:',h,  as  Senator  Fioit- 
Eur.soN  luis  pouitcd  cut,  the  money  su,)- 
ply  is  urowin;'.  rapidly.  Counnercial  bank 
loans  are  Increasin;;  at  better  than  10 
percent  a  year.  While  their  home  mort- 
f^a^e  loans  rrew  at  about  the  10  jx-rcent 
rate  from  mi<i-196:{  to  mid-1.9()4,  th'ir 
mortiu^KC  loans  on  nonresidenttal,  non- 
farm  properties  jumi^ed  by  more  than  Iti 
percent  in  the  same  period.  These  I'm- 
ures  simply  e.mtniu  wluit  we  can  see  in 
our  own  cities — that  olliee  buildin^is.  ho- 
tels, and  ai\irtments  are  spriniun^  up 
wherever  a  soot  can  be  found.  I  happen 
to  ar-.n-e  with  tlmse  who  are  worried 
about  wht  tlier  banks  are  helphii:  to  blow 
up  n  bubble  that  can  burst  in  flnanein--; 
some  of  this  e  msiructinn,  but  whetlier 
that  is  true  or  niit.  it  is  cK-ar  that  Ijank 
credit  is  doin-i  all  and  probably  more 
than  it  can  to  sti'uulate  the  economy. 

'Ihe  only  way  I  can  see  to  conclude 
that  money  is  ti.'Jit  today  is  by  compari- 
son with  what  it  would  be  imder  the 
World  War  II  bond-vn^zs'in;::  policies  that 
we  are  occasionally  ur^cd  to  return  to. 
We  are  told  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
could  .save  tht'  taxpayers  $5  billion  u  year 
In  Interest  on  the  Federal  debt,  by  re- 
storing 19^6  interest  rates  on  Govern- 
ment obligations.  In  1946,  of  course,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  was  foUowlniT  a 
policy  of  buyini:  Government  oblisrations 
in  whatever  amount.s  were  needed  to  hold 
Interest  rates  on  Government  bonds  at 
2' J  percent — a  policy  that  started 
as  part  of  the  war  etfort  but  continued 
into  1931.  It  resulted  In  a  mammoth 
Increase  in  the  money  supply,  and  con- 
tributed to  an  inflation  that  has  cost  the 
American  people  far  more  than  $5  bil- 
lion a  year  in  taxes  alone,  not  countint: 
what  they  pay  In  hlf^her  prices. 

Cont^ress  was  not  asleep  at  the  switch 
when  this  bond-pcK-^inc:  policy  was 
abandoned  In  1951  by  mutual  asreement 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Ftnieral  Reserve. 
The  19.51  Treasury-Federal  Reserve  ac- 
cord followed  extensive  cone:resslonal 
hearings  and  a  report  urixinc:  a  return 
to  a  flexible  monetary  policy  as  a  means 
of  fi?;hti!vr  both  inflation  and  recession. 

That  kind  of  monetary  policy  can  best 
be  achieved  by  maintaininR  the  present 
depree  of  Independence  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  What  this  independ- 
ence means — and  what  it  does  not 
mean — is  revealed  in  a  recent  statement 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors: 

Indepcndonce  of  the  System,  to  me.  means 
simply  that  our  decisions  rrp.<\rdlng  exten- 
sion of  Federal  Reserve  credit  must  be  made 
In  the  light  of  their  long-rnnge  Impact  on 
the  value  of  the  doll.ar  and  the  soundness  of 
the  credit  structure  on   which  our  market 


.system  depends,  and  not  out  of  solicitude  for 
the  momentary  financing  needs  of  the  Oov- 
ornment.  Independence  does  not  mean  that 
the  Ped(  ral  Reserve  can  establLsh  goals  in 
I'linllU't  with  tliose  of  the  President  or  the 
c^oiigns.s.  We  should,  and  do,  use  our  lim- 
ited powofH  to  produce  a  monetary  climate 
III  which  the  economy  can  tlourlsh,  adding 
Its  KtitMit^lh  to  the  attainment  of  whatever 
VjuaKs  Anierlcan.s  may  seek.  The  Federal  Rc- 
.-icrve  c.innot  overcome  nil  the  milacljuut- 
nienlti  that  keej)  some  AmerlcaM.s  from  shar- 
ing Iji  the  gener.il  prosperity  iuiy  more  than 
we  can  guarantee  perpetual  continuance  of 
that  prosiJcrlty.  Ihc  Federal  Reserve  cannot 
make  the  policy  decisions  that  determine  ul- 
timately whether  this  coiuitry's  International 
(r.uiaactlons  will  come  again  Into  ii.ilance  or 
It.s  gold  will  How  abroad.  What  wc  can  do, 
and  all  we  can  do.  Is  to  make  credit  decisions 
as  suuiully  as  our  ability  permits,  so  that 
tr.msactlons  In  International  markets  may 
l)rocced  with  a  minimum  of  Interference 
from  .•^peciilvtlvc  forays  against  the  dollar, 
autl  .so  that  cloniestlc  marki-i.-i,  in  performing 
I  heir  task  of  bringing  to^^ethfr  those  who 
.'•■cek  giMKls  and  stTVlccs  and  tlmse  who  can 
.supply  them,  may  have  the  benefit  of  a 
re.isonably  stable  price  level.  If  this  kind  of 
cred.t  climate  Is  to  be  maintained,  the  dccl- 
saiu.s  on  which  it  depends  slnaild  be  made  by 
an  liKstltutlon  devoted  .«;olely  to  that  end  and 
responsible  lor  Us  achleveinent.  This  Is  my 
(•oncci)tlon  of  what  Congress  did  In  setting 
up  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  This  Inde- 
pendence of  Judgment  strengthens  the  for- 
muU.tlon  of  the  Cit)\ernnu"nl's  overall  eco- 
nomic policy,  and  the  achievement  of  our 
national  economic  goals,  as  well  as  strength- 
ening the  credit  structure  on  which  the 
C'lovernment  nuist  rely  to  accomplish  Its 
objectives. 

I  see  no  evidence  to  support  charscs 
that  this  independence  ha.s  been  used  to 
obstruct  programs  established  by  the 
Congress  and  the  Pr(\sident.  On  the 
contrary.  President  Johnson  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  both  have  endorsed  the 
principle  of  independence  and  empha- 
sized the  harmonious  relations  that  exist 
between  the  administration  and  the 
Federal  Reserve. 

In  1952.  the  Pat  man  subcommittee  of 
tlie  Joint  Economic  Committee  issued  a 
report  commenting  that: 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  has  been  a 
helpfnl  Institutional  development.  Its  root3 
arc  simk  deeply  In  the  American  economy 
and  It  has  borne  good  fruit.  This  Is  more 
Important  than  that  each  portion  of  It  be 
subject  to  cl:isslflcatlou  by  species  and  genus 
according  to  the  rules  of  n  textbook  on  ptib- 
11c  administration. 

Durine;  the  1964  hcarinps  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  Secretary  of  the 
Ticasury  Dillon  testified  that  the — 
nrcesstty  to  test  policy  proposals  against 
the  views  of  an  independent  Federal  Reserve 
Is,  I  believe,  the  best  instirance  we  can 
have  that  the  claims  of  financial  stability 
will  never  be  neglected. 

He  added  that  the  Federal  Reserve — 
Is  a  living  Institution  that  h.-is  demon- 
strated Its  capacity  to  innovate  and  to 
change,  and  which  has  maintained  an  es- 
tablished tradition  of  independent  Judg- 
ment, a  mixture  of  regional  participation  and 
policymaking,  with  the  lUtlmate  central 
control  here  In  Washington,  which  is  unique 
In  our  Government,  and  It  has  shown  an 
ability  to  attract  highly  qu.allfied  officials 
and  stiff  and  has  had  the  reputation  for 
operating  impartially  and  efficiently. 

To  change  the  present  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  facilitate  the  making  of  cheap 


money  will  be  a  mistake  and  not  in  the 
general  long-range  interest  of  our 
Nation. 


MEETING      OF      INTERPARLIAMEN- 
TARY UNION  GROUP  JANUARY  18 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  bylaws,  the  annual 
meetin.u;  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  i-U'oup  will  be  held  on  January  18 
at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  S-126,  which  is  in 
the  Capitol.  It  is  the  Appropriations 
Committre  hearing  room  in  the  Senate 
wing  of  the  Capitol. 

The  agenda  of  the  meeting  will  in- 
clude the  following  .subjects: 

First.  Report  of  the  retiring  president, 
Mrs.  Katharine  St.  George. 

Second.  Report  of  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary. 

Third.  Election  of  group  officers  for 
the  89th  Congress. 

Fourth.  Nomination  of  Mrs.  St.  George 
as  an  honorary  member. 

Fifth.  Plans  for  IPU  conferences  in 
1965. 

Mr.  President,  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
i'.ress  of  the  United  States  are  members 
of  the  United  States  group  of  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union,  and  are  entitled 
to  attend  the  meeting  and  vote  on  sub- 
jects that  come  before  the  group.  .\ 
large  attendance  at  this  meeting  is  hoped 
for. 


PIIESIDENT  JOHNSON  RETURNS 
OUR  IMMIGRATION  POLICY  TO 
BASIC   AMERICAN   PRINCIPLES 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President. 
President  Johnson  is  making  history  tliis 
week.  It  is  great  history.  On  Tuesday 
he  sent  a  splendid  education  program  to 
the  Congress.  On  Wednesday  he  sent  an 
epochmaking  immigration  message  to  the 
Hill. 

The  President's  legislation  will  abolish 
the  existing  quota  system  based  on  na- 
tional origins.    He  rightly  says: 

That  system  Is  Incompatible  with  our  basic 
American  tradition. 

And  he  followed  this  radical  and  in- 
spiring proposal  of  reform  with  the  fol- 
lowing equally  inspiring  elaboration: 

Over  the  years  the  ancestors  of  all  of  us — 
some  42  million  human  beings — have  mi- 
grated to  our  shore.^.  The  fundamental  long- 
time American  attitude  has  been  to  ask  not 
where  a  person  comes  from  but  what  are  his 
perronal  qualities.  On  this  basis  men  and 
Women  migrated  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  By  their  hard  work  and  their  enor- 
mously varied  talents  they  hewed  a  great 
nation  out  of  a  wilderness.  By  their  dedica- 
tion to  liberty  and  equality,  they  created  a 
society  reflecting  man's  moat  cherished 
Ideals. 

The  President's  proposal  is  reactionary 
in  the  true  meaning  of  that  word,  which 
means  merely  a  return  to  a  former  pol- 
icy or  tradition.  His  proposal  rein- 
carnates what  was  long  the  fundamental 
American  idea,  Ideal,  and  practice. 

violation  of  this  tradition  by  the  national 
origins  quota  system  does  Incalculable 
harm — 

The  President  wrote,  pointing  out  that 
by  it  is  implied  that  immigrants  from 


some  countries  are  less  desirable  than 
those  from  others. 

The  fact  is  that  the  pioneering  quahty 
which  caused  men  and  women  to  leave 
their  ancestral  lands  in  the  Old  World 
with  their  minds  and  hearts  fixed  in  hope 
on  this  land  of  liberty  and  equality, 
coupled  with  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  our  freedom,  created,  as  that  per- 
spicacious French  observer,  Alexis  de 
Tocquevillc,  shrewdly  concluded,  a  new 
race  of  people— the  Americans. 

As  President  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt once  remarked  to  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  who  needed 
that  reminder : 

Remember  always  that  all  of  us,  you  and 
I  especially,  are  descended  from  Immigrants. 

And  the  miracle  of  America  is  that  in 
one  generation  a  refugee  from  oppres- 
sion, from  poverty,  from  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement  and  self-better- 
ment, has  achieved  either  for  himself  or 
for  his  offspring  a  soaring  from  these 
depths  to  pinnacles  of  happiness  and 
achievement. 

Such  examples  abound  in  our  miast. 
In  ins  moving  preamble  to  his  keynote 
address  at  the  Democratic  Convention 
last  August,  Senator  John  Pastore,  son 
of  immigrant  parents  from  Italy,  said: 

This  is  not  In  mv  script,  but,  indeed,  it  Is 
In  my  heart.  I  would  be  a  strange  person, 
indeed.  If  I  did  not  acknowledge  this  mar- 
velous and  v.-ondrous  maniferaatiou  of  good 

will 

This  Is  something  that  could  happen  In 
America  alone.  I  am  a  first  generation  na- 
tive American  of  immigrant  parents  who 
came  to  this  great  land  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Mv  State  has  already  honored  me 
with  the  two  highest  positions  In  the  gift  of 
our  people  to  bestow  upon  any  citizen; 
namely,  the  governorship  of  the  State  and 
now  membership  In  the  U.S.  Senate  for  14 
vears. 


A  close  parallel  may  be  found  in  the 
record  of  another  of  our  colleagues.  Ed 

MUSKIE. 

His  father,  too,  was  an  immigrant— 
from  Poland.  His  son,  like  John  Pas- 
tore,  a  first-generation  American-born, 
likewise  was  honored  by  his  State — 
Maine— with  election  to  the  governor- 
ship and  then  to  the  Senate. 

I  was  with  Ed  Muskie  on  a  visit  to 
Russia  for  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  on  Public  Works 
to  study  its  hydro  programs  when  he  left 
our  party  to  visit  his  father's  native  vil- 
lase  in  Poland. 

it  was  located  not  m.any  miles  from  the 
town— now  in  Poland  but  then  in  Ger- 
many, in  East  Prussia— where  my  father 
was  born.  He.  like  the  millions  of  others, 
had  a  vision  of  what  America  meant.  A 
teenager,  he  left  Prussia  for  America, 
where  he  volunteered  for  enlistment  in 
the  Union  Army  and  served  in  the  7th 
New  Jersey  Volunteer  Infantry.  Return- 
ing to  New  York  after  the  Battle  of  Five 
Forks,  in  which  he  fought,  and  Appa- 
mattox.  where  he  witnessed  the  surren- 
der of  General  Lee.  he  studied  medicine, 
specialized  in  ophthalmology  and  otolo- 
gy receiving  the  highest  honors  in  both 
fields,  being  elected  in  1903  as  president 
of  the  American  Otological  Society  and 
of  the  American  Ophthalmological  So- 
ciety in  1910.  ^    ^ 

Many  of  our  colleagues  are  first-gen- 
eration native  Americans.     Like  John 


Pastore  and  Edmund  Muskie,  Frank 
L\uscHE  and  Abe  Ribicoff,  whose  par- 
ents were  born  in  Yugoslavia  and  Poland, 
respectively,  before  coming  to  the  Sen- 
ate served,  in  the  case  of  Senator 
Lausche,  as  both  a  judge  and  Governor  of 
Ohio,  while  Senator  Ribicoff  served  as 
a  judge  and  Governor  of  Connecticut  as 
well  as  in  the  Cabinet;  both  the  parents 
of  our  wonderful  majority  leader,  Mike 
Mansfiei-d,  were  born  in  Ireland;  so  were 
Senator  McNamara's;  the  parents  of  Sen- 
ator Clinton  Anderson,  previously  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  came  to  this 
country  from  Sweden;  Senator  Javits' 
mother  was  born  in  Palestine,  his  father 
in  Austria;  both  of  Senator  Fong's  par- 
ents were  born  in  China;  our  Vice- 
President-elect's  mother,  Mrs.  Hiun- 
phrey,  came  to  these  shores  from  Nor- 
way, as  did  the  mother  of  Senator 
Warren  Magnuson;  Dan  Inouye's  father 
was  born  in  Japan. 

These  parents,  born  abroad,  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  before  the 
national  origins  quota  legislation  was 
enacted  in  the  1920's.  Had  it  been  in 
effect  at  that  time,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  parents  of  some  of  these  out- 
standing Americans  might  not  have  been 
admitted. 

.The  President's  bill  will  eliminate 
other  discriminations  in  existing  immi- 
gration law.  It  will  rectify  the  hardships 
involved  in  the  separation  of  families  by 
existing  quota  restrictions.  It  will  give, 
for  the  first  time,  favorable  considera- 
tion to  immigrants  with  special  skills. 
It  will  extend  more  generous  acceptance 
to  victims  of  persecution,  to  exiles  from 
tyranny  in  less  happy  lands. 

If  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  whose  statue 
has  long  been  the  symbol  and  beacon  of 
hope  in  New  York  Harbor  to  the  arriving 
immigrants,  could  speak,  she  would 
doubtless  say:  "Again,  Mr.  President,  I 
can  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door." 
Perhaps  it  would  be  appropriate  at  this 
point  to  read  into  the  Record  Emma 
Lazarus'  classic  poem  "The  New  Colos- 
sus," whose  message  has  been  revalidated 
by  President  Johnson : 

Not  like  the  brazen  giant  of  Greek  fame. 
With  conquering  limbs  astride  from  land  to 

land; 
Here  at  our  sea-washed  sunset  gates  snail 

stand 
A  mighty  woman  with  a  torch  whose  flame 
Is  the  imprisoned  lightning,  and  her  name 
Mother  of  Exiles.     From  her  beacon-hand 
Glows   worldwide   welcome;    her    mild   eyes 

command 
The    air-bridged    harbor    that    twin    cities 

frame.  „ 

"Keep,   ancient  lands,  your  storied  pomp, 

ptIgs  s1i6 
With  silent  lips.    "Give  me  your  tired,  your 

poor. 
Your  huddled   masses   yearning  to  breathe 

free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest  tossed,  to 

me. 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 


of  some  of  the  major  issues  which  face 
the  Congress,  the  Executive,  and  the  Na- 
tion at  large  in  the  years  ahead.  In 
his  state  of  the  Union  message.  President 
Johnson  demonstrated  the  kind  of  lead- 
ership which  the  National  Committee  for 
an  Effective  Congress  calls  for  in  its 
statement.  I  trust  that  every  Congress- 
man, and  particularly  those  of  the  Presi- 
dent's own  party,  will  give  generously  of 
their  assistance  in  helping  to  build  a  bet- 
ter America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts from  the  committee's  statement 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


MAJOR  ISSUES  FACING  THE  COUN- 
TRY—ANALYSIS BY  NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE  FOR  EFFECTIVE  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  an  Effective  Con- 
gress has  prepared  an  excellent  analysis 


Analysis  bt  National  CoMMrrrEE  fob 
Effective  Congress 

THE  CKNTtmY  OF  EXPLOSIONS 

Our  globe  is  in  upheaval  and  even  our 
private  worlds  are  being  altered  beyond  rec- 
ognition under  the  Impact  of  onrushing 
technological  and  social  changes.  Willy-nilly, 
and  with  bewildering  speed,  the  entire  hu- 
man race  Is  being  swept  into  new  ways  of 
life  as  radically  different  from  our  present 
condition  as  modern  society  is  from  that  of 
the  stone  age. 

The  world  has  been  shaken  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  atom,  but  more  profound 
are  the  upheavals  being  caused  by  five  cul- 
tural explosions:  of  population,  of  technol- 
ogy, of  urban  life,  of  knowledge,  and  of  hu- 
man expectations. 

Our  species  which  500  years  ago  did  not 
even  know  the  shape  of  its  own  planet  now 
talks  of  populating  the  solar  system.  And 
thp  burgeoning  of  new  capabilities  has 
sparked  a  worldwide  undisciplined  demand 
for  economic  amenities  and  social  opportuni- 
ties undreamed  of  a  generation  ago. 

Those  who  understand  the  rate  of  change 
and  anticipate  the  problems  it  will  bring  are 
deeply  worried.  The  dislocation  of  human 
perspectives  is  so  universal  and  rapid  that 
we  are  now  crossing  the  historical  equivalent 
of  a  sound  barrier  unaware,  and  we  are  enter- 
ing a  new  mode  of  life  unprepared. 

It  Is  a  premonition  of  what  is  happening  to 
us  as  individuals  that  causes  many  to  recoil 
from  reality  and  hide  behind  simple  fan- 
tasies. No  longer  Is  there  refuge  In  the 
"elaborate  cake  of  custom"  which  mitigated 
the  personal  impact  of  past  changes.  "What 
seems  to  threaten  the  whole  post- 1914 
world."  says  historian  William  McNeill,  "is 
a  general  dissolution  of  local  cakes  of  custom, 
leaving  millions  without  precise  convictions 
as  to  what  they  should  do."  The  shaking  of 
the  standards  and  norms  of  even  modern 
society  has  plunged  the  world  into  vast  In- 
security. 

The  impelling  forces  are  beyond  the  power 
of  any  man  or  system  of  government  to  sub- 
tantially  retard  or  abate.  What  can  be 
hoped  for— and  possibly  all  that  should  be 
attempted— is  to  channel  these  forces  in 
such  a  way  as  to  preserve  the  decencies  of  a 
free  society  and  assure  continued  exercise  of 
individual  aspiration  and  creativity.  Theo- 
retically, at  least,  we  have  the  means  to  im- 
plement any  reasonable  choice  as  to  the  di- 
rection our  efforts  should  take.  The  prob- 
lem is  to  make  the  choice  of  goals  and  deter- 
mine what  course  will  get  us  there. 

This  Is  the  essence  of  politics.  It  will  be 
the  task  of  statesmanship  to  understand  that 
we  live  on  the  brink  of  a  vastly  different 
future  and  to  communicate  that  understand- 
ing so  that  governmental  action  can  antici- 
pate and  guide  the  flow  of  events.  It  will 
not  be  easy  to  convince  comfortable  Ameri- 
cans that  they  must  determine  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  blight,  unrest,  anxiety  and 
despair  which  are  the  byproducts  of  these 
revolutionary  forces.    For  on  the  surface  of 
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our  national  Ilfo  a  .slilmmerlnR  prosperity 
obscures  problems  with  a  da/.zllnj;  and  be- 
wllderlni;  abundance  enjoyed  by  those  who 
won  or  Inherited  a  place  In  today's  society. 

A  FORWARD  LOOK  AT  FOREIGN  rOI.ICY 

The  uplieaval  Is  worldwide,  churning  all 
areas  and  peoples  tniparttally.  It  seems 
bound,  within  the  ne.xt  100  or  200  years,  to 
cover  the  entire  ^;lobe  with  a  relatively  uni- 
form, automated  and  computerized  clvlU/a- 
ttoti. 

Everywhere  the  transition  Is  profound  and 
painful:  from  the  problems  of  urbanization 
and  automation  that  occupy  the  advanced 
societies,  to  the  dllUculty  of  reconciling  elec- 
tricity aiul  cannibalism  In  the  most  primi- 
tive. Where  we  in  the  West  have  only  to 
move  from  the  20th  century  Into  the  21st, 
itlhers  have  to  reach  It  from  the  8tt)ne  age 
and  from  various  Intermediate  stages. 

To  meet  the.se  forces  of  change  since  1045 
the  United  Stales  has  made  many  accom- 
modations In  foreign  policy.  But  It  Is  hard 
tt)  think  of  any  Instance  since  the  Marshall 
plan  where  American  policy  successfully 
Joined  with  the  forces  of  history  In  achieving 
a  major  success.  Our  diplomacy  and  military 
elforts  have  been  largely  protective,  relying 
In  essence  on  the  force  of  arms  In  a  balance 
of  terror.  Our  other  aid.  trade,  cultural  ex- 
cliange  and  people-to-people  elforts,  like  the 
Peace  Corps,  have  won  modest  successes. 
But  while  the  postwar  situation  required  the 
highest  priority  for  military  preparedness, 
ev«>nt«  now  call  for  a  variety  of  Initiatives 
along  far  broader  and  more  Imaginative 
fronts  which  would  exploit  what  is  still 
America's  must  potent  resource,  the  coin- 
jH?lllng  force  of  a  free  society. 

To  this  etui  American  statesmanship  will 
have  to  be  directed  toward  three  major  in- 
ternational opportiuiltles  facing  the  John- 
son administration  Immediately: 

( 1)  A  recovered  Europe  Is  capable  of  stand- 
ing on  Its  own  feet  and  determined  to  make 
Its  own  choice  as  to  where  It  should  go.  If 
the  Atlantic  community  Is  to  survive  In  any 
meaningful  sen.^e.  It  must  now  be  on  the 
basis  of  consensus  and  newly  defined  com- 
mon purpose. 

(2)  The  Soviets  are  encountering  grave 
problems  in  overcoming  economic  Inefflcl- 
ency  and  political  Instability.  These  prob- 
lems are  our  opportiuUty — not  merely  for  re- 
spite In  the  cold  war  but  also  for  a  rollback 
of  communism  where  It  Is  most  dangerous: 
In  the  minds  of  Its  adherents.  Now  that 
the  frailties  and  frauds  of  the  Soviet  sys- 
t4»m  are  evident  even  to  the  Commvmlsts 
themselves,  we  have  a  chance  to  And  ways 
of  persuading  them  to  make  adjustments 
that  will  bring  their  society  more  Into  line 
with  our  own 

(3)  In  aiding  the  backward  areas,  we  must 
act  even  more  In  terms  of  cultural  and  po- 
litical effect  than  In  economic  terms.  This  is 
a  matter  of  understanding  the  basis  of  our 
own  accomplishment — that  habeas  corpus 
and  freedom  of  speech  preceded  the  indus- 
trial revolution.  We  must  be  able  to  com- 
municate to  others  the  value  of  freedom  with 
Buch  exiunples  as  the  success  of  the  Ameri- 
can Homestead  Act  In  contrast  to  the  failure 
of  the  centrally  admlnlst^'red  Soviet  virgin 
lands  program. 

We  have  shown  too  little  creative  Initiative 
In  promoting  the  democratic  thesis  through 
diplomacy,  trade  and  politics,  and  have  re- 
Ued  too  much  on  frozen  military  postures. 
The  ties  that  constricted  the  old  power  blocs 
are  now  falling  apart,  and  a  greater  flexibil- 
ity characterizes  the  International  scene. 

THE   EXPLOSIONS  HTT    HOME 

At  home  the  problems  Intertwine  and  In- 
teract, but  all  stem  from  the  explosions  of 
our  century: 

The  technological  explosion,  with  auto- 
mated production  techniques  requh-lng  few- 
er people  at  higher  educational  levels. 


A  knowledge  explosion  In  which  data  ac- 
ciunulatlon  is  growing  at  twice  the  rate  of 
the  rest  of  the  economy. 

A  population  explosion  In  which  the  190 
million  Americans  totlay  may  become  300 
million  In  less  than  40  years. 

The  effects  of  these  explosions,  which  be- 
come cases  In  themselves,  Include: 

Urbanization,  the  growth  of  megalopolis, 
requiring  the  doubling  of  dwellings  and  work 
spaces  by  the  year  2000  building  In  35  years 
the  ecjual  of  everything  constructed  in  North 
America  since  the  Pilgrims  landed. 

Alomlzatlon  and  ugllllcatlon  of  Individual 
lives  under  Increasing  tension,  frustration, 
noise,  congestion,  and  endemic  disorder. 

"Underclass"  sedimentation,  the  accumu- 
lation of  professional  poor  who  live  on  doles 
In  subsidized  ghettos  outside  the  culture, 
which  become  political  enclaves  manipulated 
by  demagogs  who  perpetuate  the  boroughs 
of  blight,  color  being  used  to  reinforce  eco- 
nomic barriers. 

Youth  without  hope  who  drop  out  of 
schools  that  can  provide  no  motivation,  ex- 
panding the  number  of  unemployable  in  an 
Increasingly  technological  economy. 

Contraction  of  free  enterprise  and  opportu- 
nity caused  by  concentration,  merger,  monop- 
oly, (uid  conglomerate  monopoly,  galloping 
toward  corporate  statlsm,  and  fostered  by 
mass  control  of  tastes  and  standards. 

Obsolete  governmental  apparatus  with 
overlapping  and  duplication  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  functions  unsulted  for  complex 
problems  which  often  spill  over  their  ar- 
bitrary boinidarles  and  require  Improvisation 
t>f  new  administrative  units  such  as  inter- 
state port  and  highway  authorities. 

These  are  not  problems  which  can  be  solved 
by  nostalgic  New  Deal  thinking.  Today, 
many  of  the  liberal  welfare  concepts  of  the 
past  irritate  rather  than  cure.  The  difficul- 
ties of  the  afQuent  society  do  not  derive 
from  poverty,  and  they  may  require  the  min- 
istration of  artists  and  psychologists  as  much 
as  the  ministration  of  Dr.  Walter  Heller. 
Economics  is  only  one  factor  among  many, 
and  the  solutions  which  alleviated  starvation 
may  not  be  equally  applicable  to  glut. 

TIIK  EMPTY  "in"  BOX  AND  THE  EMPTY  LOBBY 

These  historic  Imperatives  have  not  yet 
matured  as  political  issues.*  Tliey  are  not 
found  on  the  agendas  of  the  great  lobbies 
and  there  Is  no  public  clamor  for  their  solu- 
tion. Business,  labor,  agriculture,  and  the 
Government  bureaucracy  itself,  which  con- 
stitute the  major  pressures  on  policy  forma- 
tion, are  not  consciously  Involved  with  the 
explosive  Issues  of  tomorrow.  Each  interest 
group  conserves  its  Sunday  punch  to  protect 
Its  own  economic  base,  jealously  defending 
a  special  power  domain  within  a  heavily 
featherbedded  status  quo.  For  the  most 
part,  their  influence  is  defensive  as  they 
e.xert  vetoes  rather  than  venture  initiatives. 

Even  the  intellectual  community  Is  not 
yet  exerting  a  coherent  Influence  upon  Gov- 
ernment or  the  public  for  attention  to  these 
problems.  The  folklore  of  liberalism  Is  still 
dominated  by  memories  of  the  great  depres- 
sion and  the  concept  of  a  mature  economy 
whose  principal  problems  were  distributive. 

Administering  the  future  Is  going  to  be 
vastly  dltTcrent  from  disposing  of  the  accu- 
mulated agenda  items  of  the  past.  In  the 
words  of  a  White  House  aid,  retorting  to 
the  suggestion  that  the  landslide  made  things 
easier  for  the  President:  "From  here  on  our 
work  Is  going  to  be  mostly  self-generating. 
It  Is  a  lot  more  challenging  when  you  have 
to  be  creative  than  when  you  are  fleldlng 
problems  as  they  hit  you." 

President  Johnson's  "In"  box  is  virtually 
empty.  The  leftover  housekeeping  prob- 
lems from  the  last  years  of  Elsenhower 
and  the  unfinished  domestic  program  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  have  been  substan- 
tially dealt  with  in  Johnson's  first,  spectac- 
ular year.     (Medicare  seems  almost  certain 


of  generous  enactment  by  the  Incoming  Con- 
gress.) 

Lyndon  Johnson  now  stands  before  a  vast 
horizon  on  which  he,  more  than  any  other 
Individual  In  the  world,  can  determine  where 
the  road  should  go.  Never  before  in  history 
has  It  been  possible  for  a  society  to  option 
its  future  to  such  a  degree.  The  physical 
environment.  Including  the  production  of 
food,  has  largely  been  conquered.  The  loca- 
tion of  new  cities  can  be  arbitrarily  hxed. 
Our  society  Is  being  governed  more  and  more 
by  fiat.  Population  and  Industry  flow  to 
the  district  whose  Congressman  wins  the 
research  and  development  project.  The  com- 
puter lias  replaced  the  town  meeting.  The 
engineer,  the  economist,  the  other  specialists 
win  provide  the  data.  How  it  will  be  used, 
the  rate  of  change  and  the  balance  between 
human  values  and  management  efficiency, 
will  be  determined  by  the  politician. 

MR.   JOHNSON'S   BRAIN  BANK 

In  approaching  the  complexities  of  the 
scientific  age,  Mr.  Johnson  has  called  upon 
school  men  and  experts  for  suggestions  and 
programs— bypassing  Government  depart- 
ments cursed  with  routine  thinking.  The 
President  must  start  anew  because  he  does 
not  have  the  backlog  available  to  Franklin 
Roosevelt  whose  New  Deal  Ideas  and  top 
command  were  assembled  and  rehearsed  In 
Albany  before  he  occupied  the  White  House, 
or  of  John  Kennedy  who  was  presented  with 
a  4-year  accumulation  of  basic  position 
papers  for  the  New  Frontier  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Advisory  Council. 

Since  last  June  some  13  task  forces  have 
been  preparing  analytical  studies  and  rec- 
ommendations for  the  President.  Tliey  were 
kept  carefully  out  of  sight,  and  premature 
disclosure  of  their  findings  avoided.  These 
findings  are  now  being  conveyed  to  the  Pres- 
ident through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  panel  on  education  Is  one  of  the  most 
impressive,  and  its  thinking  probably  will 
rate  very  high  when  the  legislative  program 
is  drawn  at  the  White  House.  Its  chairman 
is  John  W.  Gardner,  president  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  and  Its  members  include  David 
Rlesman.  Jerrold  Zacharlas,  Edwin  Land,  and 
Father  Paul  Clare  Relnert.  As  with  all  panels, 
the  executive  secretary  Is  a  Budget  official. 

Robert  Wood  of  MIT  is  chairman  of  the 
panel  studying  urban  problenis;  Carl  Kaysen 
heads  the  one  on  foreign  economic  policy; 
Paul  Samuelson  on  unemployment:  and 
Richard  Goodwin  on  beautlficatlon  of  the 
physical  environment.  There  are  panels  on 
resources  and  other  major  subjects.  The 
President  is  known  to  have  urged  all  panels 
to  submit  their  "best  thinking"  on  the  vari- 
ous problem  areas,  and  to  let  him  worrv 
about  political  feasibility. 

Whether  their  recommendations  will  be 
welded  together  in  one  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  Congress  Is  not  yet  known.  "The 
work  Is  uneven,  some  of  It  imaginative,  and 
some  of  It  flat."  says  a  White  House  confl- 
dant.  "Don't  look  for  a  Great  Society  blue- 
print, with  every  White  House  proposal  being 
another  brick  or  doorknob  to  flt  a  master 
plan." 

While  the  depth  and  impact  of  these  task 
forces  should  not  be  exaggerated,  they  indi- 
cate that  the  President  is  reaching  for  fresh 
ideas.  This  fact  will  tend  to  give  his  pro- 
posals a  degree  of  special  authority  with 
Congressmen.  But  the  age  when  philoso- 
phers advise  the  king  Is  not  yet  at  hand,  for 
the  program  must  first  survive  Its  trial  by 
Congress.  In  making  the  transition  from 
the  obese  society  to  the  Great  Society,  the 
Congress  will  be  the  President's  prime 
vehicle  and  prime  obstacle. 

n.    THE    PRESIDENT 

Whether  Lyndon  Johnson  gets  a  footnote 
or  whole  chapters  in  history  will  depend  on 
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his  ability  to  work  In  the  fields  of  the  future. 
In  the  broadest  sense  the  President  will  have 
to  be  our  prophet— the  seer  through  whose 
eves  we  perceive  and  prepare  for  the  worlds 
of  tomorrow.  (As  Senate  leader,  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  known  as  "the  master  of  the 
immediate."  Today  the  pace  Is  so  swift  that 
the  immediate  is  what  is  at  the  other  end  of 
the  telescope.) 

Within  the  past  decade  Mr.  Johnson  has 
served  his  country  at  three  different  levels— 
as  the  legislator-arbitrator,  as  the  President- 
Inheritor,  and  now  as  the  President-leader. 
He  proved  masterful  at  the  first  two  levels. 
His  talent  for  flexibility  and  parliamentary 
maneuver  made  him  a  successful  broker  be- 
tween contending  forces.  The  same  man 
must  now  raise  an  uncompromising  stand- 
ard and  be  the  passionate  champion  for  his 
own  program. 

There  is  much  speculation  in  Washington 
as  to  how  Johnson  will  carry  this  new  role. 
He  will  be  required  to  show  a  degree  of 
creativity  and  Inventiveness  not  demanded  in 
his  previous  tasks.  As  a  southern  Congress- 
man puts  It:  "He  will  have  to  probe  deeply 
into  what  America  means  and  where  It  ought 
to  be  20  years  from  now.  He  will  have  to 
surround  "  himself  with  mature  and  far- 
sighted  aids.  Mere  political  competence 
won't  carry  him  through."  He  will  have  to 
risk  his  popularity,  and  rebuff  many  of  the 
divergent  groups  who  rallied  under  that  "one 
big  tent"  on  election  day,  if  he  is  to  move  a 
comfortable  society  toward  difficult  goals. 

Many  in  Congress  may  realize  the  existence 
of  the  real  imperatives  but  only  the  Presi- 
dent can  get  the  kind  of  visceral  understand- 
ing from  the  country  which  is  necessary  for 
legislative  action. 

Whether  Johnson  has  the  requirements  of 
history  In  mind  as  he  moves  will  be  tested 
by  many  benchmarks,  such  as  whether  he: 
Does  not  intervene  to  protect  the  two 
southern  Democratic  bolters  to  Goldwater 
from  being  purged  from  the  Democratic 
caucus  in  the  House. 

Resists  efforts  to  tamper  with  reapportion- 
ment. 

Urges  an  education  program  geared  to  up- 
grading curriculum  content  and  quality 
rather  than  mere  construction  of  school 
buildings. 

Invents  new  regional  frameworks  for  ad- 
justing to  urbanization. 

Attempts  to  cure  problems  like  traffic  con- 
gestion and  slum  proliferation  rather  than 
merelv  subsidizing  the  problems  by  pouring 
money  into  existing  agencies  for  servicing 
them. 

Encouraging  elimination  of  featherbedding 
in  Industry  and  labor  along  the  direction  he 
has  already  taken  with  respect  to  the  mili- 
tary. 

Can  Johnson  the  tactician  and  adminis- 
trator, also  become  Johnson  the  teacher  and 
missionary?  He  has  not  been  noted  as  a 
great  orator,  but  few  have  resisted  his  rare 
gift  of  persuasion.  One  of  the  President's 
friends  who  has  worked  with  him  closely  for 
many  years  says:  "Lyndon  knows  there's  no 
public  understanding  of  the  really  funda- 
mental problems  so  he  tries  to  push  them 
himself.  He  wants  to  develop  a  kind  of  on- 
rushing  consensus;  then  he  will  run  around 
ahead  of  it  so  that  he  can  lead  it  or  have 
it  push  him.  He  will  start  from  scratch  on 
an  issue  and  end  with  80  percent  of  the 
public  behind  him.  Lyndon  is  a  very  sophis- 
ticated man." 

On  the  other  hand,  another  knowledgeable 
Democrat  doubts  that  President  Johnson 
wiU  try  anything  really  creative  with  Con- 
gress: "The  one  word  Lyndon  learned  In  24 
years  on  Capitol  Hill  is  'do-able.'  You  only 
try  the  'do-able.' " 

But  when  you  are  President  of  the  United 
States  what  is  "do-able"  depends  in  a  large 
measure  on  what  you  try. 


in.   CONGRESS 

New  combination  to  unlock  the  House 
The  new  Congress  is  the  most  heavily  Dem- 
ocratic since  1937-38.  Although  there  has 
been  no  significant  change  in  the  Senate, 
the  Democrats  in  the  House  now  have  rough- 
ly the  same  2-to-l  margin  enjoyed  by  their 
colleagues  in  the  other  body. 

On  the  surface  It  would  appear  that  the 
President  should  have  an  easier  task  with 
his  legislative  program  in  the  next  2  years 
than  any  predecessor  for  the  past  26.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  expected  that  President  John- 
son's legislative  record  will  be  as  stunning 
in  1965  and  1966  as  it  was  In  the  year  Just 
completed.  Lyndon  Johnson  knows  his  Con- 
gress very  well  and  it  would  not  be  In  char- 
acter for  him  to  ask  Congress  for  much  that 
he  Is  not  sure  he  can  get. 

But  if  he  tailors  his  program  Just  to  con- 
gressional expectations  he  may  not  try  for 
what  really  is  needed.  And  accepting  such  a 
limitation  would  in  effect  be  accepting  a 
hidden  congressional  veto.  Since  the  Presi- 
dent must  deal  in  realities,  he  cannot  ignore 
this  hidden  veto,  but  he  can  attempt  to  re- 
duce it  by  public  education  and  by  encour- 
aging such  redeployment  of  power  within 
Congress  as  will  put  it  in  a  forward  posture. 
Many  moves  to  reposition  congressional 
power  are  about  to  be  initiated  by  the  Mem- 
bers themselves.  The  most  significant  will 
occur  in  the  House  where  the  election  pro- 
duced shifts  in  numerical  strength  to  which 
the  membership  will  now  try  to  give  ex- 
pression in  the  power  structure. 

The  election  changed  the  party  balance 
from  258  Democrats  and  176  Republicans 
(and  1  vacancy)  to  295  Democrats  and  140 
Republicans. 

The  ranks  of  the  Democratic  study  group, 
which  this  year  had  its  own  campaign  com- 
mittee and  gave  important  support  to  the  in- 
coming freshmen,  will  be  increased  from 
about  125  to  about  165  Members.  The  time 
Is  ripe  to  obtain  some  needed  reforms,  and 
the  DSG  is  planning  to  move  on  a  broad  front 
on  opening  day,  with  favorable  prospects  for 
Speaker  McCormack's  support  on  at  least 
some  of  their  proposals. 

The  Democratic  study  group  aim  is  to 
make  changes  in  three  areas:  (A)  to 
strengthen  the  liberal  position  in  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus,  (B)  to  strengthen  the  position 
of  the  Speaker  vis-a-vis  the  committee  chair- 
men, and  (C)  to  achieve  some  reforms  in  the 
operation  of  Congress  itself. 

(A)  Within  the  Democratic  caucus,  the 
DSG  will  attempt  to  deny  seats  to  John 
Bell  Williams,  of  Mississippi,  and  Albert  W. 
Watson,  of  South  Carolina,  who  supported 
the  Goldwater-Miller  ticket.  Exclusion  from 
caucus  would  mean  loss  of  their  committee 
assignments  and  seniority  rights  and  would 
probably  cause  the  two  Members  to  request 
designation  as  Republicans.  The  DSG  also 
plans  to  move  to  require  caucus  approval  of 
all  committee  assignments  proposed  by  the 
Democrats'  committee  on  conunittees  so  as 
to  assure  fairer  assignment  of  committee 
posts.  Finally,  in  this  category,  the  DSG 
is  proposing  the  establishment  of  a  Demo- 
cratic policy  or  steering  committee  "to  dis- 
cuss and  implement  leadership  policy." 

(B)  The  liberals  are  also  advocating  three 
proposals  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the 
Speaker  on  the  theory  that  as  their  elected 
leader  he  must  be  more  responsive  to  tfielr 
interests  than  are  the  committee  cha^fmen 
whose  power  derives  from  seniority. 'These 
proposals  include  a  "21.-day  rule"  b^  which 
the  Speaker  could  bring  a  bill  to  tHe  floor 
despite  the  opposition  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee a  rule  to  permit  the  Speaker  to  bypass 
the  Rules  Committee  in  sending  a  bill  to  con- 
ference with  the  Senate,  and  a  provision  eas- 
ing the  requirements  for  a  petition  to  dis- 
charge a  bUl  from  the  Rules  Committee  when 
the  Speaker  supports  the  petition. 


(C)  Also  being  advanced  by  ihe  DSG  is 
revision  of  the  party  ratios  on  all  committees 
to  reflect  the  new  division  in  the  House  and 
reform  of  the  Congress  itself.  Inclusion  of 
the  powerful  Ways  and  Means  and  Appropria- 
tions Committees  would  be  particularly 
rough  on  the  Republicans,  since  by  common 
consent  their  ratios  were  left  undisturbed 
in  past  changes. 

Finally,  the  DSG  Is  calling  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Reorganization  "to  modernize  House 
and  Senate  procedures."  Sentiment  for  such 
a  movement  has  been  mounting  for  several 
years.  If  the  Democrats  show  a  willingness 
to  give  serious  attention  to  Republican- 
advocated  reforms  (such  as  increased 
minority  staffs  on  congressional  committees 
and  assurance  of  equal  time  for  the  minority 
in  floor  debates)  it  Is  likely  that  this  move 
will  be  successful  and  that  a  new  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  may  be  passed  before  the 
next  election. 

A  parallel  Senate  effort  has  been  launched 
by  Senator  Mike  Monronet,  Democrat,  of 
Oklahoma,  who  has  proposed  a  reorganiza- 
tion bill  for  introduction  in  January. 
The  Senate  without  Humphrey 
In  the  Senate,  where  the  numbers  and 
names  are  virtually  unchanged,  the  principal 
points  of  interest  stem  from  the  departure 
of  Hubert  HtrMPHEET  and  the  party  switch 
of  Strom  Thurmond. 

The  Democrats  without  Humphrey  will 
suffer  a  loss  of  flavor  regardless  of  who  Is 
elected  to  succeed  him  as  whip.  This  is  not  a 
reflection  on  the  present  candidates  for  as- 
sistant leader,  but  on  Humphrey's  Incom- 
parable energy  and  instant  and  detailed 
familiarity  with  all  the  major  Issues.  Even 
If  the  legislative  aspects  of  the  whip's  Job 
should  be  conducted  as  ably,  the  Image  pro- 
jected to  the  public  will  be  different,  for  few 
men  convey  such  an  ebulUant  awareness  of 
the  thrust  of  history  as  does  the  Vice- 
President-elect. 

While  THURMOND  will  not  set  any  kind  of 
denominator  at  all  for  the  Republicans,  al- 
most all  of  whom  come  from  areas  remote 
from  his  influence,  his  presence  in  their  Sen- 
ate ranks  will  spark  their  first  major  Intra- 
party  conflict  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
For  they  are  confronted  with  the  awkward 
problem  of  deciding  whether  to  continue  his 
membership  on  the  Armed  Forces  and  Com- 
merce Committees  to  which  he  was  assigned 
by  the  Democrats.  Also,  they  must  decide 
whether  to  allow  him  to  retain  his  accumu- 
lated seniority  or  compel  him  to  start  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder.  Pro-Goldwater  Sena- 
tors grateful  for  Thurmond's  help  during 
the  campaign,  are  virtually  honorbound  to 
insist  that  his  statiis  remain  unchanged. 
But  other  Republicans,  reluctant  to  see  him 
preempt  highly  desirable  committee  seats 
or  be  ranked  above  Republicans  who  have 
been  on  those  committees  for  many  years, 
are  preparing  to  make  a  fight.  Senator  Hugh 
BcoTT  Of  Pennsylvania,  has  vowed  that  "there 
will  be  blood  on  the  moon"  If  the  Goldwater- 
ites  attempt  to  push  Thurmond  to  the  head 
of  their  line. 

Of  possible  greatest  significance  for  the 
success  of  President  Johnson's  program  in 
the  new  Senate  stems  not  from  the  last  elec- 
tion but  from  the  prospect  of  the  next.  Al- 
though only  one-third  of  the  Senate  Is  up  for 
reelection  every  2  years.  10  of  the  22  south- 
ern Senators  come  up  in  1966.  All  will  be 
wanting  things  from  the  administration  in 
the  next  2  years— contracts,  bases,  and  the 
like  to  help  shore  up  their  positions  with  the 
voters  This  Is  a  kind  of  need  Lyndon  John- 
son understands,  and  which  he  will  use  to 
good  advantage. 

In  what  shape  is  the  elephant? 
The  record  the  Republicans  make  and  the 
image  they  project  In  the  new  Congress  will 
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determine  how  they  run  for  reelection  In 
1966,  and  ultimately  what  platform  the  pres- 
idential candidate  runs  on  In  1968. 

Tlie  making  of  this  record  and  image  will 
not  be  significantly  hampered  by  the  reduc- 
tion in  their  numbers.  The  floor  will  still 
be  open  to  Republicans  in  debate  and  report- 
ers will  still  come  to  them  for  their  view  of 
administration  proposals. 

More  signiflcant  will  be  what  they  do  about 
their  Inner  divisions.  House  Republicans 
especially  have  been  too  fearful  of  straying 
from  the  party  fold  on  Issues  and  their  lead- 
ership has  been  too  rigid  in  its  conception 
of  the  obligations  of  party  unity.  The  result 
has  been  a  kind  of  sterile  opposition  which 
has  proven  disastrously  unattractive  to  the 
voters  and  has  not  even  had  much  effect  in 
Congress.  With  a  smaller  membership  op- 
positionlsm  offers  even  less  prospect  of  af- 
fecting either  the  legislative  output  or  the 
public  impression. 

Simultaneous  with  growing  realization  of 
these  facts  there  has  arisen  a  desperate  con- 
viction on  the  part  of  moderate  Republicans 
that  they  must  be  creative  in  their  own 
right — that  they  must  study  problems  and 
otTer  solutions  that>  bear  the  stamp  of  their 
own  principles  and  their  own  Insights  Into 
the  nat^ire  and  requirements  of  our  times. 

Moves  are  afoot  to  change  the  Republican 
le.adcr.shlp  structure  in  the  House  so  as  to 
permit  greater  flexibility  on  the  part  of  the 
Members  and  to  provide  for  more  research 
and  policy  formulation.  Whatever  their 
success  may  be  in  the  next  few  weeks,  how- 
ever, it  Is  certain  that  Individual  Members 
and  groups  of  Members  will  be  moving  much 
more  boldly  on  their  own  in  these  areas. 

The  Republloan  moderates,  thougli  scarred 
in  the  recent  election,  did  not  suffer  the 
gross  amputations  that  befell  the  conserva- 
tives, altering  the  balance  of  power  within 
their  party — 24  of  62  Republican  Congress- 
men who  signed  a  preconvention  endorse- 
ment of  Barry  Goldwatcr  will  not  be  back 
In  January,  while  only  4  of  the  34  Incumbent 
Representatives  endorsed  by  the  newly 
formed  Committee  to  Support  Moderate  Re- 
publicans  went   down    to   defeat. 

Looking  around  the  country  at  the  dur- 
ability of  moderate  republicanism  in  win- 
ning and  holding  governorships  in  most  of 
the  major  metropolitan  States,  and  at  their 
survival  in  the  Congress,  the  moderates  have 
much  greater  confidence  than  heretofore  in 
the  viability  of  their  own  political  posture 
and  in  the  possibility  of  building  on  their 
present  base. 

IV.    THE   TWO   REVOLUTIONS 

Whatever  current  political  leadership  may 
or  may  not  see  or  accomplish — eitlier  at  the 
presidential  or  congressional  level — two  revo- 
lutions are  underway  which  axe  making  our 
political  system  more  representative,  and 
which  will  greatly  enhance  our  prospects  for 
dealing  with  the  problems  ahead. 

Polarization  in  the  South 
First,  the  revolution  in  the  South  is  bring- 
ing millions  of  new  voters  into  the  elec- 
torate, hastening  the  development  of  a  two- 
party  system  and  liberating  southern  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  the  necessity  to  trade 
positions  on  economic  Issues  In  order  to  buy 
northern  conservative  opposition  to  civil 
rights  measures.  This  revolution  is  a  prod- 
uct of  rising  levels  of  Negro  education  and 
leadership,  and  of  the  advancing  economic 
integration  of  the  South  with  the  rest  of 
the  country,  creating  riew  entrepreneur  and 
middle  classes  which  tend  to  divide  polit- 
ically along  lines  familiar  elsewhere. 

A  common  pattern  has  been  evident  In 
Texas  and  parts  of  Tennessee,  Florida,  North 
Carolina,  and  Georgia.  Liberal  and  labor 
groups  have  begun  to  gain  more  influence 
within  the  one-party  structure  through  re- 
inforcement by  Negro  voters.     As  this  has 


happened  conservatives  have  left  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  joined  the  Republicans. 

A  polarization  process  is  underway.  In- 
evitably, It  tends  to  accelerate.  Some  half 
dozen  Congressmen  and  one  Senator  from 
formerly  Confederate  States  voted  for  the 
civil  rights  bill.  All  were  reelected  because 
of  the  great  new  numbers  of  voting  Negroes. 
In  turn,  the  civil  rights  bill  will  hasten  the 
entrance  of  new  Negroes  Into  the  electorate. 
This  fact  and  the  example  of  the  survival 
of  all  those  who  voted  for  the  bill  will  en- 
courage others  to  make  comparable  breaks 
in  the  future. 

This  process  is  now  Irreversible.  Powerful 
forces  remain  which  will  attempt  to  slow  It 
down;  but  the  task  of  statesmanship  Is  to 
help  it  to  completion. 

The  prospective  ousting  of  the  two  south- 
ern Goldwater  supporters  from  Democratic 
ranks  in  the  House  has  more  than  merely 
punitive  significance.  Involved  is  a  decision 
by  the  party  on  whether  to  encourage  other 
Dlxlecrats  to  follow  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond. Most  southern  liberals  feel  that  such 
an  act  is  essential  to  hasten  the  progress 
of  the  revolution.  They  argue  that  the  fewer 
antagonists  of  that  revolution  within  the 
party,  the  easier  the  transition  will  be. 

Although  the  President  has  expressed  no 
position  on  the  ousting  of  Williams  and 
Watson,  there  have  been  brisk  rumors  that 
he  is  opposed.  This  would  be  consistent  with 
his  "everybody  under  one  big  tent"  approach. 
Nevertheless,  the  rumors  must  be  taken  with 
a  grain  of  salt  because  many  southerners 
are  fighting  the  ouster  move,  and  their  strong- 
est weapon  would  be  an  impression  that  the 
President  is  on  their  side.  Symbolically  and 
practically  what  is  at  stake  here  is  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Democratic  Party  and  of  the 
revolution  in  the  South;  any  position  the 
President  may  take  would  be  a  clear  signal 
of  his  own  Intent  concerning  that  future. 

Reapportionment  everyichere 

The  second  revolution  in  our  political  sys- 
tem is  a  result  of  the  rapid  urbanization 
of  our  population. 

Urbanization  created  increasing  inequities 
in  the  apportionment  of  Federal  and  State 
legislative  seats,  preserving  an  outdated  Im- 
balance in  favor  of  rural  areas.  This  gave 
rise  to  mounting  pressure  for  court-ordered 
reforms  which  have  finally  been  acknowl- 
edged by  our  Judiciary.  Now  a  vast  process 
of   reapportionment    is   underway. 

Within  a  few  years  the  metropolitan-rural 
balance  of  power  in  national  and  local  gov- 
ernment will  be  fundamentally  and  irrevoca- 
bly a'.tered.  And  for  the  first  time  political 
power  in  the  new  America  will  be  deployed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  responsive  to  the 
areas  with   the  greatest  problems. 

Tlie  effects  bear  not  only  upon  whether 
urban,  suburban,  and  rural  areas  are  equita- 
bly represented  in  Government  bodies,  but 
upon  the  internal  character  of  the  political 
organizations  of  the  parties  themselves. 

Take  a  hypothetical  case  of  a  Midwestern 
State  consisting  of  one  large  metropolitan 
area  and  a  predominantly  rural  out-State 
area.  Assume  that  presently  100  members 
of  the  State  legislature  are  apportioned  so 
that  70  represent  the  rural  areas  and  30  the 
metropolitan  areas.  Reapportion  that  State 
so  as  to  reverse  these  numbers.  The  con- 
sequence will  be  that  40  of  the  legislative 
seats  (more  than  half  of  those  now  held  by 
rural  representatives)  will  go  to  the  metro- 
politan area.  This  means  that  40  State 
legislators  will  have  to  shift  their  orientation 
and  their  views  in  order  to  survive — or  be 
replaced  by  others  of  more  metropolitan 
views.  And  reinforcing  this  there  will  evolve 
a  shift  In  outlook  of  the  organizations  which 
try  to  elect  their  candidates. 

Since  outside  of  the  South,  the  Republican 
Party  has  held  most  of   these  rural   seats, 


the  consequence  will  be  an  upward  flowing 
reorientation  of  the  entire  party  to  a  more 
modern  and  representative  outlook.  This 
suggests  that  the  present  Goldwaterlte 
movement  may  well  prove  to  be  the  last  gasp 
of  Main  Street  Republicanism  as  we  have 
known  It  since  World  War  I.  Similar  effects 
will  occur  In  the  Democratic  Party  In  the 
South,  enhancing  the  impact  of  the  civil 
rights  revolution. 


REPRESENTATIVE  WATSONS  DE- 
CISION TO  BECOME  A  MEMBER 
OP    THE    REPUBLICAN    PARTY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
on  Januai-y  12.  1965.  the  able  and  dis- 
tincfuished  Representative  from  my  con- 
gressional district,  the  Honorable  Albert 
Watson,  announced  his  decision  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Republican  Party. 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  present  in  Co- 
lumbus, S.C,  with  Representative  Wat- 
son on  this  occasion. 

In  making  his  announcement,  Repre- 
sentative Watson  presented  a  most  elo- 
quent statement  outlining  the  reasons 
for  his  decision  to  switch  from  the  Demo- 
crat to  the  Republican  Party,  and  also 
to  offer  liis  resignation  from  the  Con- 
gress so  that  the  peoiile  of  his  district 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
themselves  on  his  action. 

In  makinp;  this  decision.  Representa- 
tive Watson  again  demonstrated  great 
courage  and  sincerity  in  standing  by  his 
convictions  as  he  did  when  he  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  the  Republican  nomi- 
nee for  President  in  the  general  elec- 
tion campaign  of  last  fall.  In  announc- 
ing his  support  of  Senator  Goldwater. 
Representative  Watson  realized  that  he 
would  be  subjected  to  abuse  and  retalia- 
tion by  his  Democratic  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Nevertheless, 
he  felt  in  his  heart  that  he  must  follow 
his  convictions  regardless  of  the  odds  and 
regardless  of  the  cost  involved.  On 
January  2.  1965,  his  Democratic  col- 
leagues in  the  House  did  choose  to  re- 
taliate against  him  and  another  distin- 
guished and  able  Representative,  the 
Honorable  John  Bell  Williams,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, for  exercising  their  free  will  and 
standing  by  their  convictions  in  the 
presidential  election. 

Representative  Albert  Watson  is  not 
only  a  courageous  gentleman,  but  he  is 
also  a  man  of  outstanding  ability  who 
has  so  won  the  support  and  confidence 
of  the  people  of  his  district  that  he  was 
renominated  and  reelected  to  a  second 
term  in  the  Congress  this  past  year  with- 
out any  opposition. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  people  in  the  Second  Congressional 
District  in  South  Carolina  will  stand  by 
Representative  Watson  with  another 
strong  vote  of  confidence  when  a  spe- 
cial election  is  called  to  fill  the  vacancy 
which  will  be  created  by  his  resignation, 
and  this  will  be  a  fitting  testimonial  to 
an  outstanding  Representative,  a  dedi- 
cated patriot,  and  a  courageous  Ameri- 
can. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  Representative  Watson's  state- 
ment, and  also  a  copy  of  a  statement  is- 
sued by  me  on  January  4, 1965. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  news  release  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Congressman  Albert  Watson, 

Second  Congressional  District  of  South 

Carolina 

This  has  been  a  most  difficult  decision, 
and  while  I  assume  full  responsibility  for 
the  consequences  thereof,  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful for  the  advice  given  me  by  many  citizens 
from  all  walks  of  life.  First,  let  me  assure 
everyone  that  the  action  I  am  taking  is  not 
motivated  by  personal  anger  or  vlndlctlve- 
ness.  If  only  my  personal  welfare  were  at 
stake,  I  could  withstand  all  of  the  abuses 
and  insults  given  me  by  the  Democrats,  both 
in  Washington  and  at  home.  However,  the 
Issue  is  not  Just  punishment  of  me,  but  pun- 
ishment of  the  people  I  am  honored  to  repre- 
sent- ^  , 

When  the  Democratic  caucus  stripped  me 

of  my  seniority,  they  likewise  punished  the 
people  of  South  Carolina.  When  they  denied 
my  postal  patronage,  they  likewise  punished 
the  people  of  South  Carolina.  When  they 
relegated  me  to  a  position  of  second-class 
Congressman  within  the  Democratic  Party, 
they  likewise  relegated  the  people  of  this  dis- 
trict to  the  same  status,  because  my  position 
in  the  last  presidential  election  was  over- 
whelmingly supported  by  the  citizens  of 
South  Carolina.  Personal  abuse  I  can  stand, 
but  I  will  not  tolerate  abuse  of  the  people  I 
represent. 

The  question  Is  not  how  much  seniority  I 
lost  in  being  pushed  behind  some  70  fresh- 
men Democrats  in  Congress,  but  the  question 
is  whether  or  not  the  punishment  was  just 
and  correct.  I  refuse  to  have  the  Congress- 
man of  this  district  punished  while  the  Con- 
gressman from  Harlem.  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  Is  rewarded  for  the  same  offense. 
Obviously,  the  Democratic  Party  leadership 
of  South  Carolina  has  again  swallowed  this 
double  standard  and  discriminatory  practice 
against  a  fellow  South  Carolinian.  Again,  as 
in  November,  they  are  blindly  following  the 
national  Democratic  line,  with  utter  disre- 
gard to  the  traditional  beliefs  of  the  South 
Carolina  Democratic  Party. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Democratic  Party  of 
Jackson  and  Jefferson,  indeed  the  Democratic 
Party  of  South  Carolina,  Is  dead.  The  party 
has  abandoned  Its  original  Ideals  and  prin- 
ciples and  has  become  the  party  of  special 
interests  and  pressure  groups.  Today  the 
attitude  of  the  liberal  extremist  within  the 
Democratic  Party  is  not  only  one  of  intoler- 
ance toward  a  conservative,  but  of  actual 
vindictlveness  toward  a  conservative  In  the 
South.  Witness  the  148  Members  of  Con- 
gress, primarily  Democrats,  who  voted 
against  the  seating  of  the  entire  Mississippi 
delegation,  which  had  been  duly  elected  by 
the  people  of  that  State. 

In  reaching  this  decision.  I  was  deeply  con- 
cerned as  to  Its  effect  upon  Fort  Jackson  and 
Shaw  Air  Force  Base.  These  are  the  finest 
military  Installations  in  America,  and  I  am 
extremely  grateful  that  both  have  been 
greatly  expanded  during  the  brief  period  I 
have  served  In  Congress.  This  expansion  was 
not  because  of  politics,  but  because  of  need. 
We  should  all  remember  that  these  military 
facilities  were  not  placed  here  for  political 
reasons,  but  to  meet  a  military  need,  and  that 
need  exists  even  more  today  than  ever  be- 
fore in  so-called  peacetime  history.  While 
I  have  been  sadly  disappointed  with  the 
gradual  deterioration  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  God  forbid  that  it  or  Its  leaders  would 
stoop  to  the  low  of  playing  politics  with  our 
military  preparedness.  Certainly.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  work  with  my  esteemed  friend.  Con- 
gressman Rivers,  and  the  other  responsible 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
for  the  greater  expansion  of  these  installa- 
tions. 

A  person  does  not  lightly  decide  to  leave 
the  traditional  party  of  his  father,  but  In 


reality  I  am  not  leaving  the  party,  because 
the  Democratic  Party  has  left  us.  Then  too, 
it  is  not  easy  for  a  man  to  choose  to  aflaiiate 
with  the  Republican  Party  when  It  has  Just 
suffered  a  severe  defeat  in  the  last  election. 
No  doubt  the  easy  road  and  the  one  of 
political  expediency  would  have  been  for  me 
to  have  apologized,  sought  to  make  amends 
with  the  Democratic  leadership  and  gotten 
on  the  bandwagon.  While  such  may  have 
been  the  easy  road  politically,  I  believe  it 
would  have  been  the  road  of  dishonor. 

In  choosing  the  Republican  Party,  I  am 
Joining  those  Congressmen  who  are  fighting 
for  South  Carolina,  on  our  side  against  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  to  reapportion,  while 
the  Democrats  are  fighting  against  us.  In 
Joining  the  Republican  Party,  I  shaU  be 
working  with  those  Congressmen  who  be- 
lieve that  South  Carolina  should  have  the 
right  to  retain  Its  State  right-to-work  law, 
while  the  Democrats  are  fighting  to  destroy 
It.  Yes,  In  choosing  the  Republican  Party, 
I  am  Joining  those  who  are  fighting  for  a 
strong,  consistent,  and  sensible  foreign 
policy,  and  for  a  sound  domestic  program 
within  the  limits  of  our  budget,  as  well  as 
for  a  limitation  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
which  threatens  the  destruction  of  all  In- 
dividual's and  States  rights. 

I  have  also  considered  the  possibility  of 
declaring  mvself  as  an  Independent.  Some 
for  whom  l'  have  the  highest  respect  have 
vu-ged  this  course.  However,  with  no  Inde- 
pendent Party  or  organization  In  Congress,  a 
person  In  such  position  would  be  seriously 
handicapped  In  trying  to  serve  his  people. 
Also,  an  Independent  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  majority  party,  in  this  case  the  Demo- 
crats, for  his  committee  assignments.  If,  as 
a  Democrat,  they  have  stripped  me  of  my 
seniority  because  of  my  refusal  to  put  party 
before  principles,  you  could  well  Imagine 
how  the  Democrats  would  treat  me  as  an 
Independent.  Instead  of  being  forced  to  eat 
the  Democratic  crumbs  in  the  kitchen,  while 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  sits  at  the  head  of 
the  banquet  table,  I  would  no  doubt  be  as- 
signed to  the  woodshed.  The  people  of  this 
district  deserve  better  treatment. 

In  order  to  best  represent  the  people  of  my 
district  and  State  I  must  work  within  the 
framework  of  one  of  the  national  parties. 
The  Republican  leadership  of  the  National 
Congress  has  assured  me  of  its  help  and  co- 
operation in  serving  the  people  of  this  State. 
The  Democratic  leadership  has,  by  its  very 
action,  served  notice  on  the  people  it  will  do 
all  within  Its  power  to  defeat  any  officeholder 
who  refuses  to  support  the  national  party 
line.  The  Republican  leadership  In  South 
Carolina  has  demonstrated  its  interest  in 
complete  and  free  representation  for  the  peo- 
ple, whereas  the  Democratic  chairman  of 
Soiith  Carolina  Is  interested  only  In  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Party  and  the  name  "Dem- 
ocrat." Believing  I  was  elected  to  serve  all 
the  people  of  the  Second  District,  I  have 
tried  dtiring  the  past  2  years  to  do  just  that. 
My  doors  were  always  open  to  all  citizens — 
Republican,  Democratic,  Independent 
alike — and  no  partiality  was  given  in  my 
efforts  to  be  of  service.  This  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  do. 

Having  decided  that  It  is  for  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  Second  Congressional  District 
for  me  to  affiliate  with  the  Republican  Party, 
I  was  next  faced  with  the  problem  of  wheth- 
er or  not  I  should  resign  from  Congress, 
since  I  was  elected  as  a  Democrat. 

Many  citizens  have  said  that  I  would  be 
Justified  In  making  the  change  without  re- 
signing, since  the  Democratic  caucus  had 
unduly  punished  me,  since  I  was  elected  by 
all  the  people  and  not  just  the  Democrats, 
and  further,  since  the  people  of  this  district 
overwhelmingly  supported  my  position. 
While  these  are  compelling  arguments.  I  still 
feel  that  Justification  of  my  action  can  and 
must  come  from  a  free  expression  of  the 
people. 


Others  have  said  my  resignation  is  not  nec- 
essary, since  the  State  Democratic  Party 
chairman  has  repeatedly  called  for  my  de- 
feat and  further  urged  me  to  join  the 
Republican  Party,  as  did  that  courageous  and 
patriotic  Senator,  Strom  Thurmond.  Not- 
withstanding the  statements  made  by  these 
party  leaders.  I  stlU  feel  that  all  of  the  peo- 
ple should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
express  themselves  on  this  matt«r. 

Still  others  have  said  that,  should  I  resign, 
it  will  necessitate  an  expensive  special  elec- 
tion for  the  people,  as  well  as  unnecessary 
campaign  costs  for  me,  which  I  can  Ul  afford. 
I  cannot  believe  you  can  equate  the  privilege 
of  voting  to  dollars  and  cents,  and  certainly, 
I  would  never  consider  the  financial  problem 
Imposed  on  me  by  resigning  when  the  right 
of  the  people  to  settle  an  issue  Is  at  stake. 

Accordingly,  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to 
whether  or  not  I  was  right  in  standing  by  my 
convictions  in  November  and  in  opposing  the 
Democratic  liberal  extremists,  I  am  submit- 
ting my  resignation  from  Congress  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  effective  the  date  fol- 
lowing a  special  election  which  will  be  set 
by  the  Governor.  The  reason  I  am  delaying 
the  date  of  my  resignation  Is  because  I  do 
not  want  the  people  of  this  district  to  lose 
their  representation  in  Congress,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  heavy  demands  of  a  cam- 
paign, I  shall  not  neglect  my  responsibilities 
in  Washington.  In  that  special  election  I 
shall  seek  the  nomination  for  Congress  on 
the  Republican  ticket. 

To  those  many  friends  who  urged  me  not 
to  resign,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  done  so 
because  I  believe  it  to  be  the  most  honorable 
course  I  can  follow.  Only  the  people  them- 
selves can  resolve  this  Issue.  It  will  present 
problems  for  all  of  us.  as  I  am  voluntarily 
resigning  from  almost  a  full  term  in  Congress, 
to  which  I  was  elected  without  opposition. 
Yet  as  our  Illustrious  senior  statesman,  James 
F.  Byrnes,  has  stated  'T  am  doing  this  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  right."  Regardless  of  the 
political  consequences  for  me,  I  shall  have 
the  assurance  of  doing  what  I  believe  is  right. 

St.\tement  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Republican,  of  South  Carolina 
Under  a  Socialist  system,  freedom  must 
necessarily  be  suppressed  In  order  to  bring 
about  conformity  with  the  will  of  the  ruling 
power.  This  truism  was  proved  again  Sat-  . 
iirday  when  House  Democrats  voted  to  pun- 
ish Congressmen  Albert  Watson,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  John  Bell  Williams,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, for  exercising  their  free  will  and 
standing  by  their  convictions  in  the  presi- 
dential election. 

This  Is  the  type  of  coercive  action  which 
can  be  expected  from  Socialist-Democrats 
who  have  changed  the  Democratic  Party  Into 
the  Socialist  Party  and  who  now  are  deter- 
mined to  make  otu*  Nation  a  Socialist 
America. 

This  should  serve  as  a  lesson,  not  to  the 
two  Congressmen,  but  rather  to  all  Ameri- 
cans who  wish  to  preserve  their  own  free  will. 
If  these  two  Congressmen  have  committed 
any  sin  in  refusing  to  support  their  party's 
national  ticket,  they  must  answer  to  the 
people  who  gave  them  their  position  of  pub- 
lic trust  and  service— not  to  their  colleagues 
in  Washington. 

It  is  especially  discriminatory  to  select 
these  two  southern  Congressmen  for  punish- 
ment while  letting  Congressman  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell  serve  as  chairman  of  a  commit- 
tee even  though  he  exercised  his  right  to 
dissent  from  the  national  party  ticket  In 
1956  This  Is  a  point  which  will  not  be  over- 
looked as  the  Democratic  Party  fades  Into 
further  oblivion  In  the  South  as  a  result  of 
this  action. 

Again,  I  commend  both  of  these  gaUant 
men  for  standing  by  their  convictions,  even 
in  the  face  of  threats  of  reprisals.  They  have 
served  well  their  consciences  and  in  doing  so 
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have  thus  lived  up  to  the  trust  reposed  In 
them  by  their  people  to  always  stand  for 
what  they  believe  to  be  right. 


THE  NIKE  X  MISSILE  DEFENSE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  critical  inadequacy  in  our  strategic 
defense  remains  the  absence  of  any  de- 
fense against  ballistic  missiles.  As  time 
goes  by.  this  inadequacy  grows  even 
more  critical. 

Currently  a  second  generation  bal- 
listic missile  defense  system,  the  Nike  X 
is  under  development.  The  Army  has 
not  recommended  a  production  commit- 
ment for  the  Nike  X  for  fiscal  year  1966, 
reportedly  because  the  production  of  the 
Nike  X  system  is  not  yet  at  the  point 
where  technical  progress  dictates  that 
failure  to  produce  would  result  in  ob- 
solescence. This,  of  course,  is  a  question 
at  which  Congress  needs  to  look  quite 
closely  in  the  coming  weeks. 

The  Army  did  reportedly  request  pre- 
production  engineering  funds  for  the 
system,  but  the  request  was  denied  by 
the  SecretaiT  of  Defense.  Certainly 
this  is  a  matter  which  needs  to  be  cor- 
rected in  the  authorization  of  funds 
which  Congress  will  consider  shortly. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  increas- 
ing public  notice  is  being  taken  of  the 
critical  deficiency  in  the  field  of  ballistic 
missile  defenses  and  the  urgency  of  de- 
ploying the  Nike  X  system.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks a  column  by  Joseph  Alsop  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  January  13. 
1965.  entitled  "Next  Year,  the  Nike  X"; 
an  article  from  Missiles  &  Rockets  of 
January  4.  1965.  entitled  "Study  Aids 
Case  for  Nike  X" ;  and  an  editorial  from 
the  same  issue  of  Missiles  &  Rockets  en- 
titled "The  Threat." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  Jan.  13, 

1965] 

Next  Year,  the  Nike  X 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

A  great  deal  of  nonsense  Is  being  talked 
about  the  continuous  future  shrinkage  of 
the  U.S.  defense  budget — nonsense,  at  least, 
if  President  Johnson  does  not  repeat  the  big 
mistake  that  so  gravely  marred  President 
Truman's  otherwise  remarkable  record. 

The  circumstances  are  not  absolutely  dis- 
similar, for  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  the 
prime  cause  of  Harry  S.  Truman's  big  mis- 
take was  the  new  self-confldence  inspired 
by  being  elected  President  in  his  own  right 
in  1948.  The  mistake  was  to  cease  to  take 
the  cold  war  seriously,  and  to  cut  the  de- 
fense budget  to  ribbons.  The  result  was  the 
Korean  war. 

In  the  case  of  President  Johnson,  the  test 
of  his  real  intentions  about  defense  policy 
will  come,  perhaps  fortunately  for  him,  only 
after  another  year  has  gone  by.  The  test 
win  be  whether  he  decides  to  pay  the  heavy 
bill — perhaps  as  much  as  $40  billion  over  a 
period  of  years — to  give  the  United  States  an 
effective  antiballlstic  missile  defense  system. 

Next  year  Is  the  test's  due  date,  because 
the  Defense  Department's  brilliant  Nike  X 
development  program  will  then  reach  the 
stage  of  large-scale  contracting  for  hard- 
ware. When  that  time  comes,  it  is  going 
to  be  vastly  more  difficult  for  President 
Johnson  to  reject  the  Nike  X  program  than 


It  was  for  President  Kennedy  to  reject  Nlke- 
Zeus. 

President  Kennedy's  rejection  of  Nlke- 
Zeus,  though  much  criticized  at  the  time, 
was  undoubtedly  wise.  This  first  effective 
American  antiballlstic  missile  Is  a  good 
weapon,  but  It  has  the  grave  defects  that 
are  normal  in  first  essays  in  new  kinds  of 
weaponry. 

Specifically,  Nike-Zeus  can  be  easily  fooled 
by  decoys  attached  to  an  attacker's  ballistic 
missiles,  and  it  is  not  capable  of  warding  off 
a  saturation  attack.  For  Just  these  reasons, 
President  Kennedy  overruled  the  U.S.  Army, 
which  wished  to  spend  $10  billion  on  Nike- 
Zeus  deployment,  and  instead  ordered  de- 
velopment of  the  vastly  more  advanced 
Nike  X. 

Nike  X  is  like  Nike-Zeus  in  being  a  point 
defense  weapon,  as  all  antiballlstic  missiles 
must  almost  certainly  be  for  some  time  to 
come.  But  novel  radar  and  other  systems, 
now  almost  completely  tested  with  striking 
success,  protect  Nike  X  from  fooling  by 
decoy  devices.  And  this  crucial  improve- 
ment, plus  much  greater  speed  and  other 
advantages,  make  a  Nike  X  defense  system 
fully  capable  of  dealing  with  a  satvu-atlon 
attack  of  enemy  ballistic  missiles. 

A  complete  defense  Is  of  covu-se  Impossible. 
Some  attackers  must  always  get  through. 
Yet  the  figures  are  enough  to  show  that 
despite  its  high  cost,  a  Nike  X  defense  sys- 
tem will  be  a  worthwhile  investment.  The 
right  way  to  think  of  it  is  to  imagine  a  sound 
Insurance  policy,  costing  about  $500  a  head, 
on  the  lives  of  no  less  than  70  million 
Americans. 

As  of  now,  since  this  country  has  no  anti- 
ballistic  missile  defense  and  no  shelter  system 
to  speak  of,  a  Soviet  missile  attack  on  the 
United  States  is  estimated  to  be  likely  to 
cost  the  lives  of  rather  more  than  half  the 
population — around  110  million  persons,  in 
fact.  But  a  complete  Nike  X  defense  system 
would  save  the  lives  of  70  million;  and  it 
would  also  save  a  proportional  share  of  our 
cities  and  our  Industry,  thus  making  it  possi- 
ble for  our  industrial  society  to  survive  as 
an  organism.  There  Is  only  one  condition. 
Congress  must  overcome  its  aversion  to  a 
serious  shelter  program,  which  is  needed  to 
make  the  Nike  X  system  work. 

The  annual  cost  of  this  $500-a-head  life 
Insurance  policy  for  70  million  Americans 
will  not  be  so  intimidating  as  one  might 
suppose.  The  shelter  program  will  need  an 
all-in  Investment  of  about  $5  billion.  Missile 
manufacture  and  deployment  will  require  a 
further  investment  of  about  $35  billion.  But 
the  outlay  will  naturally  be  spread  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  making  the 
vearly  investment  not  much  more  than  $5 
billion. 

Strategically,  politically,  and  in  every  other 
imaginable  way,  the  United  States  will  gain 
Immensely  from  possessing  a  defense  system 
of  this  kind.  In  such  a  situation  as  Britain 
faced  in  1939,  there  Is  all  the  difference  In 
the  world  between  a  price  tag  on  surrender 
amounting  to  the  end  of  civilized  life  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  price  tag  that  may  be 
very  terrible  yet  still  preserves  the  future 
for  later  generations  of  free  Americans. 

Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  choice 
that  is  going  to  have  to  be  made  next  year, 
when  the  Nike  X  program  reaches  the  hard- 
ware phase.  A  wrong  choice,  such  as  Presi- 
dent Truman  made  with  Louis  A.  Johnson, 
is  of  course  Imaginable.  But  further  defense 
cuts  should  not  be  counted  on.  until  this 
issue  has  been  faced. 


[Prom  Missiles  &  Rockets.  Jan.  4,  1965] 
Stttdy  Aids  Case  for  Nike  X:  No  Recommen- 
dations Made 

(By  James  Trainor) 
Primacy  of  offense  over  defense  in  strategic 
warfare — a  shibboleth  long  accepted  by  de- 
fense planners — has  been  called  Into  ques- 
tion by  the  Nike  X  threat  analysis  study. 


Several  other  "truisms" — such  as  the  "de- 
stabilizing" effect  of  a  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense (BMD)  system  on  deterrent  posture, 
the  severity  of  the  "nth  country"  problem, 
and  the  cost  of  penetrating  an  anti-missile- 
missile  defensive  system — have  been  found 
to  be  either  Invalid  or  highly  dependent  on 
the  scenario  under  which  strategic  nuclear 
war  occurs. 

In  the  making  since  July  1963.  the  highly 
classified,  voluminous  threat  analysis  has 
been  completed  and  submitted  to  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara.  Presenting 
no  recommendations,  the  analysis  does  pro- 
vide the  arithmetic  underpinning  upon 
which  a  decision  to  deploy  or  not  to  deploy 
Nike  X  can  be  based. 

The  trade-off  studies  involved  in  deploy- 
ing a  ballistic  missile  defense  system  are  far 
from  complete,  however.  Divided  shelves 
or  levels  of  deployment,  protection  of  com- 
mand and  control  centers  versus  protection 
of  urban  centers,  protection  of  critical  in- 
dustry, the  rate  of  recovery  of  the  Nation  in 
relation  to  the  protection — and  the  surviv- 
ability— of  the  civilian  industrial  base  are 
but  a  few  of  the  intricate  questions  still  to 
be  probed. 

study's  scope 

These  analyses  will  not  be  conducted  on 
the  crash  basis  that  the  threat  analysis 
study  Involved,  nor  will  they  be  as  central- 
ized as  was  the  basic  study.  The  threat 
analysis  study  covered  more  than  a  year  of 
Intensive  effort  and  Involved  more  than  200 
professionals  full  time. 

The  Hudson  Institute  pulled  together  In- 
puts from  a  wide  range  of  Industrial  and 
military  sources.  A  Nike  X  threat  analysis 
office  was  created  within  the  Army  staff  and 
was  headed  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Austin  W.  Betts. 

Stanford  Research  Institute  has  been  re- 
tained by  the  Army  to  conduct  further  trade- 
off studies,  but  the  special  character  of  the 
threat  analysis  office  is  also  to  disappear, 
with  future  studies  and  analyses  per- 
formed by  elements  of  the  Army  staff,  par- 
ticularly the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Opera- 
tions. 

OFFENSE  versus  DEFENSE 

Almost  from  the  inception  of  the  Nlke- 
Zeus  program.  Its  critics  have  claimed  that, 
given  the  character  of  modern  strategic  mis- 
siles, the  defense  would  never  be  able  to 
catch  up  to  the  offense.  For  a  modest  Invest- 
ment, the  argument  ran,  the  offense  would 
be  able  to  overcome  any  defensive  system 
with  ever  more  sophisticated  penetration 
aids. 

On  the  basis  of  the  threat  analysis  study. 
however,  the  offense  and  defense  "are  very 
much  closer  to  a  standoff  now,"  according  to 
a  Defense  official,  and  the  cost  of  one  over- 
coming an  advantage  of  the  other  are  "in 
the  general  ball  park  of  equivalence." 

"Except  for  a  few  people  on  the  outside  of 
the  problem,"  this  official  contends,  "all  of 
the  people  who  have  really  studied  the  prob- 
lem. Including  organizations  such  as  the 
Rand  Corp.  and  the  Weapons  System  Eval- 
uation Group  (DOD),  agree  that  ballistic 
missile  defense  is  a  useful  contribution  to  a 
damage-limiting  strategy." 

The  usefulness  of  ballistic  missile  defense 
is  extremely  sensitive  to  the  scenario  under 
which  a  strategic  nuclear  war  takes  place, 
this  official  points  out.  If  such  a  conflict  oc- 
curs as  a  result  of  an  ever-deepening  inter- 
national crisis  in  which  both  sides  steadily 
increase  their  readiness  postures,  the  value 
of  BMD  is  less  than  if  a  sudden  attack  were 
mounted  against  this  country  by  the  Soviets. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  United  States 
could  receive  enough  warning  of  Soviet  in- 
tentions to  strike  before  the  Soviet  missiles 
were  launched.  Under  these  conditions,  it 
makes  more  sense  to  invest  In  such  damage- 
limiting  weapons  as  Mlnuteman  ICBM's  and 
antisubmarine  weapons. 

Also,  the  official  says,  if  the  Soviets  are 
incapable  of  launching  all  their  ICBM's  In 
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one  salvo,  offensive  missiles  would  be  effec- 
tive In  destroying  these  missiles  before  they 
could  be  launched.  BMD,  even  in  this  sce- 
nario, would  still  contribute  to  damage 
limitation  by  countering  at  least  partially 
those  missiles  which  were  launched  against 
the  United  States. 

A  defensive  system  would  be  the  major 
means  of  blunting  a  surprise  attack.  The 
system  would  not  be  able  to  counter  all  the 
ICBM  warheads  launched  against  the  United 
States,   but   it   would    kill   a   percentage   of 

them.  „,,^ 

This  is  the  important  point:  a  BMD  sys- 
tem "can  be  defeated  in  part,  not  in  total." 
And  the  extent  to  which  it  is  not  defeated 
could  determine  the  ability  of  the  Nation 
not  only  to  survive  but  to  recover  from  a 
nuclear  war. 

Therefore,  the  proper  mix  of  damage-lim- 
iting forces  depends  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
threat  and  the  postulated  scenario  under 
which  war  occurs. 

BMD    DESTABILIZES    NOTHING 

"There  isn't  enough  defense  In  the  world 
to  protect  everyone.  Therefore,  the  desta- 
bilizing argument  is  Just  not  valid."  is  the 
way  one  Defense  official  disposes  of  the 
argument  that  to  deploy  a  BMD  system 
would  upset  the  mutual  deterrence  brought 
into  being  by  the  possession  by  both  major 
powers  of  the  means  of  destroying  each 
other's  societies.  There  will  always  be  deter- 
rence, even  with  a  ballistic  missile  defense 
system,  he  feels,  because  It  is  Just  not  feasible 
to  protect  all  the  population. 

On  the  subject  of  the  "nth  country"  prob- 
lems—the proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  their  means  of  delivery  by  smaller,  and 
presumably  less  responsible,  countries — It 
now  appears  that  this  would  not  be  as 
serious  as  first  supposed.  "Take  the  case 
of  the  mad  Cuban  with  one  missile.  He  is 
not  likely  to  waste  that  missile  on  Podunk 
but  Is  more  likely  to  concentrate  on  New 
York  or  Washington — the  prestige,  high- 
density  target."  Therefore,  the  BMD  deploy- 
ment problem  would  be  easier,  with  the  de- 
fensive system  concentrated  around  these 
centers. 

If  this  "mad  Cuban"  did  avoid  the  pres- 
tige target  because  of  his  awareness  of  the 
defenses  surrounding  It.  BMD  still  has  paid 
off  by  denying  him  an  attack  on  the  high- 
density  centers. 

[From  Missiles  and   Rockets,  Jan.  4,  1965] 
The  Threat 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara 
has  Indicated  that  he  will  not  seek  fimds 
In  the  fiscal  1966  budget  for  a  Nike  X  pre- 
production  program.  Further,  the  Secretary 
has  made  clear  his  feeling  that  deployment 
of  the  anti-missile-missile  system  does  not 
make  sense  imless  it  is  accompanied  by  an 
adequate  civil  defense  shelter  program. 

We  quite  agree  with  him  about  the  shelters. 
Any  nuclear  exchange  involving  Nike  X 
would  result  In  an  unacceptably  high  fatal- 
ity rate  among  an  unprotected  civilian 
populace,  to  say  nothing  of  the  effects 
wrought  by  those  incoming  warheads  which 
escaped  interception. 

Shelters  for  civilians  therefore  are  a  must 
for  any  credible  missile  defense.  To  date, 
there  has  been  no  adequate  civil  defense 
program — although  a  step  was  made  in  the 
right  direction  when  authority  over  the 
program  was  transferred  to  the  Pentagon. 

Whether  this  administration  now  is  will- 
ing to  back  an  all-out  civil  defense  effort 
is  open  to  question,  however.  For  one  thing, 
the  thought  of  alarming  the  Great  Society  at 
Its  very  Inception  with  strong  support,  both 
moral  and  financial,  for  blast  and  fallout 
shelters  is  a  distasteful  one  to  President 
Johnson.  Also  being  taken  Into  considera- 
tion is  the  question  of  whether  initiation  of 
such  a  program  might  not  be  taken  by  the 
Soviet  leadership  as  an  indication  of  a  more 


belligerent  policy  by  this  country.  There 
are  those  who  strongly  believe  that  it  would 
and  who  watch  closely  for  any  sign  that  the 
Russians  are  undertaking  a  wide-scale  shelter 
program.    So  far  they  have  not. 

The  temptation  in  these  circumstances  is 
to  do  nothing  and  avoid  alarming  both 
Americans  and  Russians.  There  is  also  the 
hope  that  a  continuing  detente  In  the  cold 
war  might  make  the  whole  unpalatable 
Nike-X-ciun-shelter  business  unnecessary. 
Jvist  what  move  the  Soviets  will  make  next 
m  the  ICBM  field  also  Is  under  close  scrutiny, 
again  in  the  hope  that  they  will  do  nothing 
to  upset  the  comfortable  offensive  superiority 
now  credited  to  this  county  by  U.S.  intel- 
ligence. 

Unfortunately,  the  Nike  X  and  fallout 
shelter  decision  is  one  which  must  be  made 
soon.  This  is  not  an  area  in  which  we  can 
stand  around  forever  with  our  option  in  oiu- 
hand.  If  and  when  an  antimissile  defense 
is  needed,  it  will  be  needed  immediately — 
not  at  some  future  date  which  will  allow 
time  for  deployment. 

Some  comfort  has  been  taken  In  certain 
circles  from  the  belief  that  Nike  X  is  not 
really  important  because  missile  defense  can 
never  catch  up  with  missile  offense.  The 
just-completed  Nike  X  threat  analysis  study 
sheds  some  interesting  light  on  this  theory. 
The  study  Indicates  that  missile  offense  and 
defense  are  much  closer  to  a  standoff  than 
many  people  believe. 

The  significance  of  this  is  considerable. 
For  one  thing.  It  means  that  a  U.S.  ballistic 
mlssle  defense  can  play  an  Important  role 
in  our  strategic  postvu-e.  More  Important, 
It  means  that  the  door  is  open  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  undertake  an  antimlssle  defense 
which  can  offset  our  present  superiority  In 
strategic  missiles. 

The  administration  belief  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  not  done  so  is  indicated  by  the 
confident  cutback  by  Secretary  McNamara 
of  200  previously  planned  Mlnuteman  mis- 
siles. But  the  questions  remain  of  whether 
the  Soviets  could  do  so,  and  whether  they 
could  do  so  without  our  detecting  the 
initiation  of  such  a  large-scale  program. 

An  article  in  the  December  issue  of  Fortune 
by  the  very  able  Mr.  Charles  J.  V.  Murphy 
sheds  some  interesting  light  on  this.  Mr. 
Murphy  details  the  history  of  the  Soviet 
mIssUe  effort,  as  watched  by  the  Turkish 
radars  and  the  U-2  aircraft,  as  well  as  other 
Intelligence  sources. 

Although  we  have  detailed  much  of  the 
history  in  this  magazine  as  it  developed,  it 
is  worthwhile  noting  what  Mr.  Murphy  has 
to  say  about  Soviet  antimissile  defenses: 
"Meanwhile,  there  had  emerged,  too,  ominous 
indications  that  the  Russians  had  begun  to 
test  an  antl-missile-misslle  system,  a  con- 
cept that  our  scientists  then  held  and  still 
hold  to  be  wholly  Impracticable.  Indeed,  the 
R&D.  center  of  this  enterprise  was  finally 
located  by  a  U-2  early  in  1960  in  Central 
Siberia,  at  Sary  Shagan,  a  large  community 
on  Lake  Balkash,  about  400  miles  east  of  the 
ICBM  test  establishment  at  Tyura  Tam.  It 
was  established  that  the  Interception  of 
rockets  by  other  rockets  had  actually  been 
attempted,  with  some  success,  and  thereafter 
in  U.S.  intelligence  calculations  account  had 
to  be  taken  of  the  chance,  however,  im- 
probable, that  Soviet  technicians  might  be 
close  to  a  defense  against  the  ICBM's." 

As  Mr.  Murphy  points  out.  this  was  in 
1960.  Dr.  Harold  Brown,  chief  of  research 
and  engineering  in  the  U.S.  defense  estab- 
lislunent,  acknowledged  not  long  after  tak- 
ing office  that  the  Soviets  had  a  significant 
lead  over  the  United  States  in  this  field. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  Russian  ef- 
fort has   slackened. 

The  question  remains:  Could  the  Soviets 
conceal  plans  for  deployment  of  an  ef- 
fective anti-ICBM  system?  With  the  Rus- 
sians aware  that  they  are  being  closely  scru- 


tinized by  the  Samos  reconnaissance  satel- 
lites, we  find  nothing  surprising  in  the  theory 
that  a  closed  society  such  as  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion could  hide  its  antimissile  Intentions  un- 
til the  last  possible  moment. 

We  then  would  be  presented  with  a  fait 
accompli  which  would  offset  our  vast  invest- 
ment in  Mlnuteman,  Polaris,  and  Titan  II. 

Since  it  also  is  possible  for  the  Soviets  to 
carry  out  the  same  tactic  in  regard  to  new 
offensive  missiles,  we  believe  it  necessary  to 
move  forward  swiftly  with  both  Nike  X  and 
a  shelter  program,  no  matter  how  unsettling 
It  may  sound. 

A  top  Defense  official  has  something  to 
say  about  that  also.  He  points  out  that 
any  anti-missile-missile  system  will  kUl  a 
percentage  of  incoming  warheads,  but  not 
all  of  them. 

"Therefore,  the  destabilizing  argtmaent  is 
Just  not  valid,"  he  says.  Missile  defense  does 
not  upset  the  mutual  deterrence  of  the  two 
sides. 

We  therefore  hope  Secretary  McNamara 
will  seek  an  adequate  civil  defense  program 
and  that  Congress  will  press  both  for  this 
and  for  preproduction  funds  for  Nike  X. 

Wn-LIAM  J.  COUGHLIN. 


HOME  RULE 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  President,  in 
the  January   18  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,   there  was  published  a 
thoughtful  article  on  what  would  be  in- 
volved in  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.    Students  of  American  his- 
tory are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
first  Congress  of  the  United  States  met 
in  Philadelphia,  because  that  was  where 
sessions  of  the  Continental  Congress  had 
been  held  and  where  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  had  been  proclaimed.   The 
seat  of  the  new  nation  was  moved  from 
Philadelphia  to  New  York  because  the 
police  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  failed 
to  protect  the  new  Congress  from  pres- 
sure groups.    New  York  was  not  a  desir- 
able site  for  a  national  capital,  because 
it  was  too  far  removed  from  the  Southern 
States;  so  the  Congress,  meeting  in  New 
York,  passed  a  bill  to  establish  the  cap- 
ital midway  between  the  New  England 
States  and  the  Southern  States,  to  be 
located  on  the  Potomac  River,  in  an  area 
to  be  designated  as  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  it  was  not  to  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  suffrage  and  home  rule.     Over 
my  protest,  the  Senate  has  voted  on 
several  occasions  to  give  home  rule  to  the 
District  of  Columbia.   In  my  opinion,  this 
would  do  violence  to  the  fundamental 
principle    underlying    its    creation    by 
Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
article  on  this  subject,  from  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

If  Nation's  Capttal  Does  Rule  Itself 

A  unique  experiment  is  being  proposed  for 
Washington,  D.C.,  The  experiment:  "home 
rule" — self-government  for  the  residents  of 
the  Nation's  Capital.  It  has  the  backing 
of  the  White  House. 

Most  of  Washington's  residents  are  Ne- 
groes, and  the  prospect  is  that  they  would 
elect  a  Negro  government.  This  would  make 
Washington  the  only  major  city  in  the  world 
governed  by  Negroes. 

For  nearly  a  century,  this  Nation  s  Capital 
has  been   governed  by  Congress,  acting  as 
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Washington's  city  council,  and  the  U.S.  Presi- 
dent, acting  as  the  city's  mayor. 

Now  political  pressure  is  growing  to  give 
Washington,  DC.  "home  rule" — return  the 
governing  power  to  the  people  who  live  in  the 
city  and  let  them  elect  their  own  officials. 

President  Johnson  has  pledged  the  power 
of  his  administration  behind  a  liome-rule  bill 
in  the  new  Congress,  in  which  the  President 
has  a  heavy  Democratic  majority. 

Chances  of  passage  of  such  a  measure  are 
considered  the  best  ever. 

QUESTIONS    AND     PROBLEMS 

Raised  are  tliese  questions:  What  if  the 
residents  of  Washington  are  given  the  power 
to  rule  themselves?  Will  a  self-governing 
capital  Involve  a  unique  experiment?  What 
problems  will  it  face? 

In  a  nation  whose  population  Is  9-to-l 
white.  Washington  is  58  percent  Negro — the 
most  heavily  Negro  of  any  big  American  city. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  Negro  voters, 
outnumbering  whites,  would  elect  Negro 
officials. 

•It  Is  my  expectation  that  we  will  have  a 
Negro  for  mayor,"  says  Joseph  Rauh,  chair- 
man of  Washington's  Democratic  Central 
Committee  and  a  leading  advocate  of  home 
rule. 

Whites  also  would  be  expected  to  give  way 
to  Negroes  in  other  key  posts — in  the  school 
system,  police,  and  courts. 

This  would  make  Washington  the  only 
major  city  in  tlie  world  governed  by  Negroes. 
And  the  United  States  would  be  the  only 
predominantly  white  nation  with  a  Negro  as 
head  of  its  capital. 

Any  new  government  in  Washington  would 
find  Itself  beset  by  complex  and  growing 
problems,  some  of  them  unique. 

Crime,  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate,  makes 
Washington's  streets  among  the  most  dan- 
gerous in  tlie  Nation. 

There  is  a  strong  and  continuing  migra- 
tion of  white  families  from  Washington  to 
nearby  suburbs  in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
Washington  is  becoming  to  a  large  extent  a 
city  of  aging  white  couples  with  few  chil- 
dren and  Negro  families  with  many  children. 

Washington  schools — From  39  to  88  percent 
Negroes  in  24  years 


venereal  disease  that  are  among  the  highest 
in  the  Nation,  and  public  schools  so  heavily 
Negro  that  they  defy  attempts  to  achieve 
a  "racial  balance"  in  enrollments. 

A    CONSTHICTED    CITY 

Most  cities,  facing  problems  such  as  Wash- 
ington's, can  expand  by  annexing  suburbs, 
thus  enlarging  their  tax  base  and  reclaim- 
ing some  of  the  taxpayers  lost  by  migration 
from  the  city. 

Washington  can't  do  this.  Its  bound- 
aries— enclosing  69  square  miles  are  fixed  by 
Federal  law.  It  is  not  a  part  of  any  State, 
so  it  cannot  look  to  any  State  government 
for  help. 

Until  the  1930's,  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment began  to  be  big  business,  Washington 
was  a  relatively  small  city — only  486,869  in 
1930. 

Since  then,  Washington  has  grown  to  about 
808,000  population,  ranking  ninth  in  size 
among  all  U.S.  cities. 

Yet  Washington  today  has  146,900  fewer 
whites  than  it  had  in  1940 — and  183.200  fewer 
than  in  1950.  The  city's  growth  is  in  Negro 
population. 

Suburbs  surrounding  Washington  are 
growing  even  faster  than  the  city  itself.  And 
the  suburbs  are  predominantly  white — rang- 
ing from  1.8  percent  to  11.7  percent  Negro  In 
1960.  Add  in  the  suburbs,  and  only  25  per- 
cent of  the  2.3  million  residents  of  Washing- 
ton's metropolitan  area  are  Negroes. 

WHT  HOME  RULE  ENDED 

The  city  Of  Washington  had  self-govern- 
ment from  1802  to  1874.  But  friction  devel- 
oped between  the  city  and  Congress. 

Racial  issues  created  additional  friction 
after  the  Civil  War.  Some  30,000  freed  slaves 
flocked  into  the  city,  and  Congress  and  the 
local  government  bickered  over  who  should 
pay  for  tlieir  education.  When  Congress  gave 
the  ex-slaves  the  vote,  many  white  people 
boycotted  the  polls. 

Washington  population — From  28  to  58 
percent  Negroes  in  24  years 
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White 
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pupils 
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1940 

19-i<l 

1900 -. 

19ft« 

56,  M7 
46  736 
21. 9S2 
17.673 

36,263 

47.9S0 

97.  S97 

125,016 

fiO.9 
49.3 
20.3 
12.4 

39.1 

.^0.7 
79.7 
87.6 

I  Source;  District  of  Columbia  Hoard  of  Ediuation. 

Among  those  moving  out  of  the  city  are 
many  big  taxpayers. 

Government  is  Washington's  biggest  in- 
dustry. The  Federal  Government  owns  43 
percent  of  the  city's  land  area.  Foreign  gov- 
ernments, with  their  embassies  and  chan- 
celleries, also  own  sizable  chunks  of  valuable 
real  estate.  So  do  religious,  educational,  and 
charitable  organizations. 

Altogether  16,642  acres  of  Washington's 
land  area  are  exempt  from  taxes.  This  is  54 
percent  of  the  city's  total. 

This  raises  tax  problems  such  as  are  faced 
by  no  other  city.  Officials  estimate  that  all 
these  tax  exemptions  cost  the  city  $53  mil- 
lion a  year  In  lost  taxes.  This  loss  is  only 
partially  made  up  by  Federal  contributions 
to  the  city,  now  running  at  a  rate  of  $37.5 
million  a  year. 

Many  thousands  of  people  who  work  in 
Washington  don't  live  in  the  city.  They 
commute  from  outlying  suburbs — mostly  by 
automobile.  The  Washington  area  has  the 
Nation's  greatest  density  of  automobiles  per 
square  mile.  It  has  no  underground  rail  sys- 
tem. This  means  heavy  spending  for  streets 
and  bridges. 

Other  Washington  problems  Include  a  big 
relief  load,  rates  of  illegitimate  births,  and 
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\  si^n  of  the  future:  .VnioiiR  Washintr  resiileiits  under 
20  ye:\rs  of  n?e,  more  than  70  percent  are  Wv^roes. 

Source:  19IO-.-<)-r>0,  U..S.  Census  Burenn  ,ind  District 
of  Columhia  Henlth  Depnrttnent;  1964,  Census  Hiirenu 
estimite;  rnoiil  hrenkilown  for  1964  is  a  projection  by 
economic  unit  of  U.S.  News  A  World  Report. 

The  showdown  came  when  the  city  over- 
spent its  Income  and  Congress  had  to  ball 
it  out  of  debt.  Tlien  Congress  abolished 
home  rule  and  took  over  the  city's  adminLs- 
tratlon  it-self . 

Washington  now  has  a  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners who  do  some  of  the  work  normally 
done  by  a  city  council  and  mayor.  All 
three  members  of  the  Board  are  appointed 
by  the  U.S.  President. 

Washington's  local  laws  are  enacted  by 
Congress,  which  also  controls  the  city's  tax- 
ing and  spending.  Special  committees  are 
set  up  in  each  House  of  Congress  to  handle 
Washington  legislation. 

In  recent  years,  home-rule  bills  have  passed 
the  Senate  five  times.  Each  time,  the  bill 
was  blocked  in  the  District  Committee  of 
the  House,  which  contains  several  southern 
Members  and  is  headed  by  Representative 
John  L.  McMillan.  Democrat,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, an  opponent  of  home  rule  for  Wash- 
ington. 

A    NEGRO    GOVERNMENT? 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  one  of  the 
major  obstacles  to  congressional  passage  of 
home  rule  is  the  large  number  of  Negroes 
In    Washington    and    the    expectation   that 


they    would    give    the    Nation's    Capital   a 
Negro  government. 

Many  white  Washingtonlans  share  con- 
gressional reluctance  on  this  account. 

It  is  also  argued  that  home  rule  would 
conflict  with  the  concept  of  Washington  as 
a  Federal  city,  and  that  it  might  imperil  the 
financial  aid  that  Washington  now  gets  from 
Congress. 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  all  District  adults 
hold  Federal  Government  jobs  that  bar  them, 
under  the  Hatch  Act,  from  partisan  politics. 

A  large  segment  of  Washington's  popula- 
tion is  transient.  Many  residents  do  not 
really  regard  it  as  home.  Those  who  have 
lived  there  long  are  not  accustomed  to  voting. 
It  was  not  until  last  year  that  Washing- 
tonlans were  even  permitted  to  vote  for  U.S. 
President. 

Both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  na- 
tional platforms  have  endorsed  home  rule 
for  Washington,  however,  and  President 
Johnson  recently  wrote  the  Democratic  city 
organization: 

"I  believe  in  home  rule,  and  I  pledge  you 
here  and  now  the  best  efforts  of  the  next 
administration  to  provide  local  self-govern- 
ment for  the  District  of  Columbia." 

All  this  is  focusing  new  attention  on  Wash- 
ington and  Its  many  problems. 

THE    CRIME    PICTURE 

While  all  big  cities  have  reported  a  rise 
in  tlie  rate  of  crime  in  recent  years,  Washing- 
ton's crime  rate  has  Increased  faster  than 
the  average — 83  percent  in  the  last  7  years. 

Police  records  show  that  of  all  persons 
arrested  for  major  crimes  last  year,  87  percent 
were  Nei;roes. 

Much  of  the  crime,  in  Washington  as  else- 
where, is  committed  by  youths. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  migration  of 
white  families  to  suburbs,  more  than  70 
percent  of  all  Washington  residents  under 
20  years  of  age  are  Negroes. 

This  situation  is  reflected  In  the  city's 
public  schools,  where  87.6  percent  of  all 
pupils  are  Negroes. 

Wasliington's  schools  were  segregated  by 
race  until  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  outlawed 
segregation  in  1954.  Then  the  school  enroll- 
ment was  only  57  percent  Negro,  and  most  of 
the  city's  schools  soon  became  racially  mixed. 

Since  integration,  the  flight  of  white  fam- 
ilies with  school-age  children  from  Washing- 
ton to  suburbs  hr.s  speeded  up— and  many 
schools  have,  in  effect,  bocome  resegregated. 
There  are  now  26  schools  that  are  all-Negro 
and  63  other  schools  with  fewer  than  10 
white  pupils. 

Busing  pupils  from  one  part  of  the  city  to 
another— a  method  of  "race  balancing"  tried 
in  some  northern  cities — would  have  little 
effect  in  Washington. 

A     HAVEN     FOR     NEGROES 

Washington  for  years  has  been  regarded  as 
a  haven  by  the  Negroes  fleeing  segregation 
and  poverty  in  the  Soutli.  There  is  no  dis- 
crimination in  restaurants  and  theaters. 
Housing  barriers  are  falling  slowly  but 
steadily  as  the  Negro  popiilation  spreads  Into 
more  sections  of  the  city. 

Government  payrolls  offer  jobs  for  Negroes. 
Of  the  27,133  full-time  employees  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government,  50.3  percent 
are  Negroes.  Of  the  247.000  Federal  em- 
ployee.*? in  the  Washington  area.  24.2  percent 
are  Negroes. 

Now,  with  the  prospect  of  home  rule, 
Negroes  In  Washington  stand  to  gain  a  new 
opportunity.  The  Nation's  Capital  could  be- 
come the  first  major  city  in  the  modern  world 
governed  by  Negroes. 

WASHINGTON'S     BIG     PROBLEMS 

Crime:  Up  83  percent  in  last  7  years. 
Among  cities  of  500,000  to  1  million  popula- 
tion, Washington  now  ranks,  per  capita: 
First  in  aggravated  assaults,  second  in  rob- 
beries, fifth  In  major  crimes  of  all  kinds. 
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Last  year,  87  percent  of  all  persons  arrested  tiers  were  of  Nordic  stx)ck.  and  came  fertUe  top  ^oil.  and  our  Other  naturaJ 

for  major  crimes  were  Negroes.  from  Great  Britain.    Shortly  after  the  resou^.cetare  being  used  up  m^^^^^ 

Relief:  Welfare  costs  exceed  $11  million  a  Revolutionary  War.  there  was  a  sub-  of  a  birth  rate  greater  than  that  oi  any 

year.    Nearly  10,000  Washingtonlans  are  on  .^tiai  immigration,  from  Germany,  of  country  m  Europe.                         „„^„n 

Jeiief.    Yet  the  unemployment  rate  in  the  J^^^'^eekSg    religious    and    economic  I  hope  this  Congress  does  not  compli- 

washington  area  is  only  2.1  percent-which  5;?°f!^^^^'''i^..i;    ttp    division    Of    the  cate  our  problem  of  caring  for  our  own 

^  far  below  the  national  average  of  5  percent,  (feedom.      ^ith    the    division    0^^    jne  ^^^^j  ^y  admitting  more  foreign 

Tax    exemption:  City    loses    $53    million  Nortnwest    Ten itory    into    States     tne  ^"^"y;^"^       .^             ^i        that  we  are 

yearly  in  taxes.    Of  Washington's  land  area,  area  was  settled  by  a  fine  group  of  farm-  J°^^^!,/\  "J^  iStrictions  upon  what 

Ifpercent  is  tax  exempt.    Most  of  this  ex-  grs  from  the  Scandinavian  countries.  f^'^^Ti^n  .t«v  in  lurmieTee  fit  to  ship 

empt  area  is  owned  by  Federal  Government.  ^^^^.  gjnce  1882.  we  have  had  laws  pro-  those  who  stay  in  Europe  see  m  to  smp 

Part  of  Washington's  tax  loss  is  made  up  j^:v^jxj       immigration  to  this  country  of  to  us.           ^^^^^^_^ 

by  Federal  contributions  which  totaled  $37.5  ^^.^^^^^^      ^hose  laws  have  been  only 

'"Ktimacy'    DiTtriJt  Of    Columbia   rate  slightly  modified  in  recent  years^  That  GRANGE  VIEWS  ON  THE  FARM 

highest  of  any  city.    Washington  registered  was  the  basic  American  tradition,  until  CRISIS 

4.529  illegitimate  babies  In  1963-a  rate  of  broken  in  the  early  part  of  the  current  mcGOVERN.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 

tion.    in  syphilis,  Washington  ranks  fourth  a  young  and  weak  orgamzed  labor  move-  JJi^^'J.Qj^,^  ^^^^,^  ^^  ^^e  present  farm  crisis. 

among  all  big  cities,  with  a  rate  of  235.3  ment.                                       ^    .^ca    ^,oe  T  find  mvself  very  much  in  agreement 

cases  per  100,000.                                                 The   Immigration   Act   of    1924    was  .J^f  ^T  Mr  Newsom  has  said  to  the 

Washington,  D.C.,  No.  1  Negro  city  in  the  passed  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  pro-  ^^^^  ^^JJ  oJlng? 

Nation-Percentage   o/   Negroes   in   total  tecting  organized  labor  and  of  preserving  ^S^'^™,^^."^!^;  Jbiection    the  release 

population  the  basic  national  characteristics  of  our  Tliere  being  "°  °^i^™'.^"^j[|^^^^ 

^  ^                                                Percent  ji  Li  n  ^'^  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  tne  kecord. 

l=f,?Er::::;::-;'::;;:::::::  ^  ts^x^s^^^^  -^^^^^^x 

Birmingham,  Ala 39.6  1953,  temporary  laws  under  which  thou-  I'^l^^^^^'^^l.f.l^^^,^,  interests  and  the  rest 

Baltimore.  Md 39.2  ^^^^^  ^j  displaced  persons  and  refugees  If^^^^^J^^^^y  is  eliminated.    This  cannot 

Atlanta.  Ga. , 38.  d  ^.^^.^  admitted  to  the  United  States.  be  accomplished  by  further  reduction  in  agri- 
New  Orleans.  La ^^-^  jj^j^   jj^    J952,   Congress   reaffirmed  its  cultural  prices,  whether  that  reduction  is  the 

Winston-Salem,  N.C ^7. 1  immigration  policy,  by  passing  the  result  of  market  forces  or  the  withdrawal  ol 

^TP*"^'- J'"" 111  M^CarranAct  which  preserved  the  quota  Government  money."  Herschel  D    Newsom. 

Sgo-merAiai::::::::::::::::::::  li.l  sJSm  aSd^stl-engthf  d  the  safeguard,  master  of  -e  ---  -^^^^^^^^ 

Newark,  N.J 34.1  against  admission  of  Communists   and  g^^J^^^J^^^^gS^^^ 

Detroit.  Mich 28.9  other  enemies  of  our  democratic  mstitu-  ^i^^lf^n^^^et 

St.  Louis,  Mo 28.6  ^^^.^5.  Pointing  out  that   American   farmers  re- 
Cleveland,  Ohio ^»o        President  Kennedy  said,  and  the  claun  ^^^^.^  ^^^^  about  75  percent  of  that  which 

Philadelphia,    Pa ^^- ^  .                repeated,   that   emphasis   would  ,pould  be  received  by  other  segments  of  the 

Chicago,   111       ^^g                    ^                admitting    immigrants  economy  for   shnilar  investments   of  labor, 

by  the  B.iltimore  Health  Department.  without  skill  if  they  can  claim  relation-     possible. 

ship  to  someone  already  here.     Most  of        "since  I95l,  American  farm  net  income 

IMMIGRATION  f,?,?™  """"^^^"'=  ''""  "^  °'  *^'  *^"     Z  T^SV^l^J^n^'^^^^f^^^^  "- 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  President.  I  In  other  words,  the  removal  of  the  f,"j;'^^,£''Xtnt'° tS^^:n'i:Z^l^ 

am  opposed  to  changing  our  immigration  limitation  of  national  origins  quoias  1^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  M^oTds.  increased  from  less  than 

laws  as  recommended  this  week  by  the  somewhat  akin  to  removal  of  the  goia  ^^^-  ^^^  ^^^.^  income  to  more  than  twice  net 

President      His  proposals  are  substan-  backing  for  our  currency.    It  is  not  a  ^^j.^  mcome  in  this  12-year  period, 

tiallv  the  same   as  those  of  President  perfect  system;  but  it  furnishes  an  auto-  ..^^^  ^ebt  last  year  increased  about  $3^4 

Kennedy  ^1^63.  and  include  some  steps  matic  brake,   free  from  administrative  billion,  of  which  $2  biuion  w^fo^^^^^^^^^ 

that  have  been  advocated  for  20  years.         manipulation.  ?'!S%earestate  debt  h  J  riJS  considerably 

While  there  will  be  disagreement  on         If   it  be  Politically  expedient   at   the     farm  real  estate ^debt^^^  ^^^^..  ^^^^^^^ 

the  exact  number  of  immigrants  to  be  present  time  to  ^^f  °/^/^t,oT  whv  wm  continued.                                           .      ^ 

expected,  there  certainly  will  be  some  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924.  wny  wm       ^^^^^^  ^^^    ^^^^^^  precarious  situation  be- 

increase,  and  every  immigrant  will  be  it  not  be  equally  expedient  at  a  later           ^^^^^        American  farmers,  talk  about 

competmg  with  an  American  citizen  for  period  to  eliminate  all  restrictions,  and  continuing  decreases  m  farm  income,  wheth- 

aSb  at  a  time  when  unemployment  re-  to  accept  a  flood  of  immigrants?  er  they  are  caused  by  decreasing  expendi- 

mSs'a  maSr  Economic  pr'obfem.    And  History  haa  no  example  to  equa    the  t-es  or^  a  res^^^^^^^^^^ 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  categorical-  generosity  shown  by  our  Nation  since  ^  ch  P«^^*  and    dSSLSnatory    barriers 

ly  say  the  number  of  immigrants  would  the  end  of  World  War  H  to  ^1  of  the  ^^«a\°^^^^«^jc^^  agricultural  exports  is  un- 

be  increased  by  less  than  7,000.  if  no  so-called  have-not  nations  of  the  world,  ^f^^^^^^^  ^^^  inconsistent  with  the  economic 

quota  whatever  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  and  especially  to  the  nations  of  southern  ^^^  political  facts  of  American  life."  the  na- 

Ne'^roes  to  be  admitted  from  Jamaica,  Europe,  who  now  are  exerting  pressure  ^.j^^^^  master  concluded. 

Ti-fnidad.  and  Tobago.    Thousands  from  for  the  admission  of  more  of  their  na-                       ___^____^_ 

those  former  British  possessions  already  tionals,                             ,                   t.     4.                                                    ,^^-..t« 

have  flooded  England,  creating  a  seri-  We  have  loaned  and  given  away  about  ^^^^jje^T  CERTIFICATE  OPERATIONS 

ous  economic  problem.  $105  billion,  and  the  end  is  not  i^  sight,                 WORKING  SMOOTHLY 

Irn^jSo^n^UsTrfl^c^r^^     "S^H  SS    uTni^uTSt  Th^'r.^"^ 
ZJ^JSS^  th'SrSrst  ZZ    '^^ZT^i  Z  't^o'-r^Tr    r  H.co»,  two  .^^^  rro.  the  current 
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issue  of  the  Southwestern  Miller,  dated 
January  5, 1965. 

The  first  of  these  articles  is  about  the 
smooth  operation  of  the  voluntary  wheat 
cex'tificate  program,  which  became  effec- 
tive last  July  1.  The  Southwestern  Mill- 
er, a  trade  magazine,  has  praise  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  administered  the  pro- 
gi"am,  when  it  says: 

Anyone  who  appraises  the  certificate  pro- 
grajn  only  from  the  standpoint  of  processor 
accounting  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  It  is  being  quite  well  administered. 
ASCS  is  doing  a  far  better  Job  than  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  people  did  on  the  processing  tax 
of  New  DciU  days. 

The  article  reports  that  certificate 
payments  on  the  1964  crop  will  come  to 
almost  exactly  what  we  anticipated  when 
the  bill  was  enacted — $450  million. 

The  second  article  is  a  report  on  the 
earnings  of  Pillsbury  Mills  for  the  6 
months  ended  November  30,  1964.  The 
company's  net  profits  after  taxes  set  a 
record  at  $5,464,000.  This  was  an  in- 
crease of  $720,000  over  the  earnings  for 
the  same  period  the  year  before.  This 
indicates  that  the  certificate  plan  has 
not  had  dire  coiasequences  in  the  milling 
industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Clocklike  Wheat  Certificate  Remittances, 
About  $450  Million  a  Year,  Bring  Compli- 
ments FOR  Mills 

HANDLING     THE     CERTIFICATE     MONEY 

Nine  miles  or  so  south  of  downtown  Kansas 
City  is  the  Government  office  that,  among 
other  things,  receives  remittances  from  mil- 
lers and  other  processors  for  wheat  certifi- 
cates. In  the  building  in  which  this  pro- 
gram is  centered  are  1.000  employees,  450  of 
whom  are  on 'the  staff  of  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Only  seven 
or  eight  of  this  group  are  assigned  to  cer- 
tificate accounting  with  processors.  Some 
'  others  work  on  reconcilement  of  drafts  drawn 
by  county  ASCS  offices  to  cover  payments  to 
eligible  growers.  The  major  part  of  the 
.building  is  used  for  other  ASCS  functions, 
most  extensive  of  which  relate  to  handling 
and  marketing  of  wheat  that  comes  into  the 
possession  of  that  agency. 

Processors'  payments  for  certificates  re- 
quired in  November  operations  amounted  to 
$35,582,220.90,  bringing  receipts  from  this 
source  up  to  more  than  $164  million  since  the 
certificate  program  began  on  July  1.  Anyone 
wishing  to  project  the  wheat  certificate  total 
for  a  year  should  begin  his  calculations  with 
September,  because  dollar  receipts  for  July 
and  August  were  affected  by  extensive  use  of 
transition  certificates.  Total  for  the  Sep- 
tember-Nove^iber  quarter  is  more  than 
$113,500,000,  which  seems  to  point  to  an  an- 
nual take  of  about  $454  million — probably 
somewhat  less,  as  flour  production  usually  is 
a  little  greater  In  the  fall  months  than  In 
some  other  part  of  the  year. 

MILLS  SPEEDY  AND  ACCURATE 

The  certificate  program  has  now  largely 
become  clockwork  as  far  as  processors'  pay- 
ments are  concerned,  according  to  Arnold  E. 
Ferguson,  assistant  to  the  ASCS  director  and 
In  charge  of  certificate  sales.  "It  can  hardly 
be  called  routine,  as  handling  more  than 
$35  million  per  month  is  not  a  routine  opera- 
tion." he  remarked  recently.  "Both  we  and 
the  processors  had  plenty  of  humps  to  get 
over  during  the  first  2  or  3  months,  but  these 
problems  have  been  pretty  largely  resolved 
and  a  great  majority  of  the  reports  are  now 


arriving  in  complete  order.  There  are  still  a 
few  questions  being  raised,  there  are  a  few 
misunderstandings  here  and  there,  now  and 
then  we  turn  up  errors  on  reports,  but  on 
the  whole  the  processors  are  to  be  compli- 
mented upon  the  speed  and  accuracy  with 
which  they  have  conformed  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  new  law." 

INSPECTORS    NOW    ON    THIRD    ROUND 

Mr.  Ferguson  added  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  difficulties  now  being  encountered  in 
the  administration  of  certificate  sales  con- 
cern very  small  mills,  mostly  those  that  do 
a  purely  local  business.  Many  of  the  people 
operating  such  mills  did  not  have  time,  or 
did  not  take  time,  to  acquaint  themselves 
fully  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  and 
the  regulations.  However,  their  problems 
are  gradually  being  worked  out.  One  of  the 
factors  that  Is  helping  considerably  in  this 
connection  is  the  work  of  six  traveling  In- 
spectors who  are  currently  on  their  third 
round  of  calling  on  all  wheat  processors. 
Incidentally,  the  checks  thus  far  made  dis- 
close only  a  very  few  cases  in  which  appar- 
ent excessive  quantities  of  wheat  have  been 
ground  under  the  producer  exemption  and 
these  are  presently  being  Investigated. 

WEIGHT    AND    CONVERSION    FACTORS 

Inquiry  of  millers  and  other  processors 
about  the  mechanics  of  wheat  certificates 
has  failed  to  turn  up  many  baffling  problems. 
At  first,  of  course,  there  were  a  number  of 
questions  that  had  to  be  clarified,  but  mak- 
ing the  reports  has  now  become  systemized 
in  almost  all  cases  even  if  time-consuming. 
Probably  one  of  the  most  Important  Issues 
to  arise  has  been  the  choice  between  using 
weight  of  wheat  and  a  standard  conversion 
factor  In  determining  certificate  liability;  a 
good  many  millers,  chiefly  those  below  aver- 
age size,  realized  belatedly  that  It  would  be 
simpler  and  probably  somewhat  advantage- 
ous to  them  to  use  the  conversion  factor 
rather  than  weight  of  wheat.  ASCS  has  au- 
thorized more  than  30  such  concerns  to 
change  their  method  of  reporting  in  this 
respect,  although  it  was  stated  earlier  that 
once  a  choice  had  been  made  it  would  re- 
main in  force.  Nearly  all  the  larger  and 
more  efficient  mills  report  on  weight  of  wheat 
ground. 

A  BETTER  ADMINISTERING  RECORD 

Anyone  who  appraises  the  certificate  pro- 
gram only  from  the  standpoint  of  processor 
accounting  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  it  Is  being  quite  well  administered. 
ACSC  is  doing  a  far  better  Job  than  the 
Internal  revenue  people  did  on  the  processing 
tax  of  New  Deal  days.  The  latter  was  a 
nightmare  In  more  tlian  a  few  respects;  the 
regional  internal  revenue  offices  had  little 
information  for  months  and  no  consequen- 
tial checking  of  compliance  was  done  for  a 
couple  of  years. 

SERIES    OF    BURDENS    UPON    BUSINESS 

The  certificate  program  has  nonetheless 
produced  a  series  of  burdens  upon  businesses 
that  process  wheat  for  human  consumption. 
There  is  the  clerical  and  executive  time  re- 
quired to  develop  the  data  for  accurate  re- 
ports. There  was  a  considerable  loss  on 
wheat  Inventories  that  were  Inevitably  on 
hand  July  1;  the  transition  certificates  that 
were  heralded  as  a  relief  to  the  squeeze  be- 
came in  reality  a  means  of  saddling  proces- 
sors with  a  sizable  expense  item.  Flour  mills 
were  the  targets  of  a  hard  propaganda  cam- 
paign by  Government  officials  against  rising 
prices  stemming  from  higher  material  costs 
that  were  created  by  the  program,  a  cam- 
paign that  is  at  least  partially  responsible 
for  heavy  losses  In  this  milling  year.  And  a 
host  of  Importunities  have  come  from  flour 
buyers  for  flour  millers  to  undertake  legal 
means  to  contest  the  use  of  wheat  certifi- 
cates, even  though  the  prospect  of  success 
for  such  action  would  seem  to  be  remote. 


Millers  have  derived  only  one  plus  to  date 
from  the  certificate  program.  The  reduction 
In  wheat  prices  that  It  brought  about  has 
In  turn  lowered  the  value  of  wheat  inven* 
torles,  so  that  interest  costs  have  diminished. 
It  is  distinctly  doubtful,  however,  whether 
savings  in  this  quarter  will  offset  any  great 
part  of  the  added  costs  referred  to  Just 
above. 

SOME    DISTILLERS     AND     HEALTH     FOOD 

The  vast  majority  of  the  517  companies 
processing  wheat  for  human  consumption 
and  therefore  subject  to  the  certificate  tax 
are  flour  millers.  The  others  include  break- 
fast cereal  manufacturers,  a  few  soy  sauce 
makers,  a  couple  of  distillers,  and  several 
dozen  so-called  health  food  stores.  Most  of 
the  stores  grind  only  small  quantities.  In 
some  cases  as  little  as  10  bushels  per  month, 
but  they  have  the  same  proportionate  liabil- 
ity as  do  the  large  proccessors. 

The  grind  of  the  health  food  stores  is  so 
limited — as  Is  also  the  certificate  grind  of 
flour  mills  doing  mostly  an  exchange  busi- 
ness— that  it  costs  the  Government  much 
more  to  collect  their  certificate  payments 
than  It  receives  from  them.  This  has  led  to 
proposals  that  very  small  operators,  be  ex- 
empt from  certificate  purchases,  but  the 
problems  that  any  such  step  would  create 
for  other  processors  might  well  prove  to  be 
staggering. 

IN  VERMONT  AND  LOUISIANA 

Location  of  the  certificate-tax  payers  is 
shown  on  the  accompanying  map.  Dots  in 
such  unfamiliar  places  as  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Louisiana — unfamiliar  for 
wheat  processors,  at  any  rate — denote  health 
food  stores,  as  does  a  considerable  share  of 
the  cluster  in  California. 

GRAND  TOTAL  OF  $231  MILLION 

Total  receipts  from  the  25-cent  wheat  ex- 
port certificates  through  December  were  $67,- 
138.537.64.  Including  $990,000  as  offsets 
against  the  export  subsidy.  When  export 
figures  are  added  to  the  processor  payments, 
the  crand  total  receipts  to  date  are  above 
$231  "million. 

TO    KANSAS    CITY    FEDERAL    RESERVE    BANK 

The  funds  received  from  wheat  processors 
and  wheat  exporters  for  certificates  are  de- 
posited in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Kan- 
sas City,  In  an  account  that  Is  earmarked 
for  payments  to  producers. 


Record  First-H.\lf  Earnings  by  Pillsbury — 
Net    in    6    Months    Ended    November   30. 
1964,  Rises  to  New  Mark   op  $5,464,000, 
With  Gains  From  Consumer  Foods,  For- 
eign Business,  Agriculture 
Minneapolis,  January  5. — Net  earnings  of 
the  Pillsbury  Co.  In  the  first  6  months  of  its 
current  fiscal  year  established  a  new  alltime 
record. 

For  the  6  months  ended  November  30,  1964. 
Pillsbury  reported  net  profits  after  taxes  of 
$5,464,000,  equal  to  $2.49  a  share  on  the  com- 
mon stock.  This  compares  with  $4,744,000. 
or  $2.16  a  share.  In  the  corresponding  1963 
period. 

Sales  for  the  first  6  months  of  the  1964- 
65  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $224,308,000.  up 
$1,746,000  from  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  previous  year.  The  gain  was  in  face  of 
the  loss  of  about  $12,500,000  in  sales  caused 
by  withdrawals  from  operations  that  were 
not  profitable. 

three  areas  contribute  to  gain 
In  the  6-month  report  to  stockholders, 
President  Paul  S.  Gerot  emphasizes  the  con- 
tribution of  new  convenience  food  product 
developments,  expansion  of  the  company's 
international  business,  and  an  Improvement 
In  the  agricultural  area.  Earnings  from  the 
latter  area  were  Increased  by  an  Integrated 
broiler  operation  and  the  sale  of  unprofitable 
f^^rmula  feed  mills. 
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IN  milling  in  JAMAICA,  TRINIDAD 


The  6-month  report  also  includes  the  for- 
mal announcement  of  new  Pillsbury  opera- 
tions in  Jamaica  and  Trinidad.  In  Trini- 
dad, the  company  will  assist  In  the  opera- 
tion of  a  fiour  mill  now  under  construction 
and  will  participate  in  the  marketing  of  the 
mill's  flour  output.  In  Jamaica,  Pillsbury 
will  help  establish  both  a  fiour  mill  and  a 
livestock  feed  plant,  and  be  part  of  the  mill's 
marketing  organization. 

CONSUMERS   PRODUCTS    NOW    ABOVE    100 

Nine  new  products  In  the  consumer  area 
went  from  research  and  development  to  re- 
tailers' shelves  nationally  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year,  it  is  stated.  This  brings  the  num- 
ber of  Pillsbury  consumer  products  in  total 
distribvition  to  more  than  100. 

The  report  notes  that  a  $13  million  capital 
expenditure  program  this  fiscal  year  Includes 
the  equipping  of  a  t74,000-square-foot  con- 
sumer products  plant  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
which  is  scheduled  to  open  in  the  early 
spring. 

Mr.  Gerot  pointed  to  a  favorable  second 
half  for  Pillsbury  "based  on  sound  business 
Judgments  of  our  marketing  people,  coupled 
with  conservative  national  economic  fore- 
casts." 


PRESIDENT   JOHNSON'S   GREAT 
EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  edu- 
cation and  democracy  are  one  and  in- 
separable. 

The  foundation  of  a  democratic  so- 
ciety is  a  citizenry  able  to  think  for  it- 
self, and  not  merely  willing  but  deter- 
mined to  do  so. 

In  1810  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote: 

The  information  of  the  people  at  large 
can  alone  make  them  the  safe,  as  they  are 
the  sole,  depositary  of  our  political  and  re- 
ligious freedom. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  many  times 
that  education  was  the  most  effective 
weapon  man  had  against  tyranny. 

He  wrote  in  1818: 

If  the  children  •  •  •  are  untaught,  their 
ignorance  and  vices  will,  In  future  life 
cost  us  much  dearer  In  their  consequences, 
than  It  would  have  done,  In  their  correction, 
by  a  good  education. 

We  know  he  was  right. 

In  his  January  12, 1965,  education  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  documented  the  need  to  en- 
courage every  child  to  get  as  much  edu- 
cation as  he  has  the  ability  to  take.  The 
President  traced  the  development  of  edu- 
cation opportunities  in  this  country  from 
the  time  of  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of 
the  Continental  Congress  in  1787  which 
proclaimed  that  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged. 

-Times  change.  What  was  adequate 
<  becomes  obsolete.  What  was  once  pro- 
gressive no  longer  is  adequate  to  meet 
•  the  challenges  of  the  Great  Society. 

The  President  compared  the  cost  of 
educating  a  child  for  1  year  as  opposed 
to  keeping  a  delinquent  youth  in  a  deten- 
tion home  or  a  family  on  relief  or  a 
criminal  in  a  State  prison  for  the  same 
period  of  time.    He  told  the  Congress: 

We  now  spend  about  $450  a  year  per  child 
In  our  public  schools.  But  we  spend  $1,800 
a  year  to  keep  a  delinquent  youth  in  a  deten- 
tion home,  $2,500  a  year  for  a  family  on  re- 
lief, $3,500  a  year  for  a  criminal  In  a  State 
prison. 


If  we  are  to  achieve  the  national  goal 
of  full  educational  opportunity  the  Presi- 
dent seeks,  we  must,  first,  build  the 
400,000  classrooms  to  house  4  million  new 
elementary  and  secondary  pupils  in  the 
next  5  years;  second,  replace  existing,  old 
facilities;  third,  train  800,000  new  teach- 
ers and  give  to  those  who  serve  educa- 
tion now  the  skills  and  techniques  of  the 
20th  century;  fourth,  make  available  in 
sufficient  supply  such  tools  as  books,  li- 
brai-ies,  preschool  facilities,  modern  lan- 
guage laboratories,  scholarships,  grants, 
and  employment  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents seeking  higher  education  at  the  col- 
lege or  postcollege  level. 

These  needs  are  national.  They  must 
be  solved  at  the  national  level. 

When  I  was  Governor  of  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  I  stated  in  my  Januaiy  1949 
message  to  the  Territorial  Legislature : 

If  education  falls,  government  by  consent 
of  the  governed  Is  bound  ultimately  also  to 
fail.  No  duty  of  government  Is  more  In- 
escapable than  giving  our  children  the  best 
educational  opportunities  possible. 

President  Johnson  has  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress a  great  education  message.  I  have, 
in  turn,  sent  copies  to  the  commissioner 
of  the  Alaska  Department  of  Education, 
to  the  members  of  the  Alaska  State  Board 
of  Education,  and  to  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Alaska,  Dr.  William  R. 
Wood. 

Dr.  Wood  wired  the  President  the  fol- 
lowing message: 

Senator  Gruening  has  Just  read  to  me  by 
telephone  the  portion  of  your  splendid  mes- 
sage to  Congress  pertaining  to  higher  educa- 
tion. The  depth  of  Insight  into  the  problems 
of  higher  education  and  the  scope  of  pro- 
posals for  offsetting  them  provide  a  most  en- 
couraging basis  for  achieving  the  goals  of  a 
great  people. 

Already  the  portions  of  the  education 
message  dealing  with  the  strengthening 
and  improving  of  educational  quality  and 
opportunities  in  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  have  been  incorporated  in 
bill  form.  I  have  joined  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  370  which  was  introduced  Tuesday 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Education  [Mr.  Morse]. 
The  bill  will  be  the  subject  for  hearings 
beginning  January  26  and  I  applaud  my 
good  friend  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
for  acting  so  promptly. 

When  a  bill  incorporating  the  proposals 
of  the  President  to  improve  America's 
higher  education  program  is  introduced, 
I  shall  give  it  my  full  support. 

The  education  program  proposed  by 
the  President  is  designed  to  make  avail- 
able to  all  children,  regardless  of  environ- 
ment or  parental  income,  the  opportunity 
to  learn. 

A  generation  ago  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  in  his  memorable  in- 
augural address  told  us  of  the  need  to 
correct  inequalities  wherein  one-third 
of  the  Nation  was  ill  clad,  ill  fed,  and 
ill  housed.  The  fact  that  over  30  years 
later  the  percentage  of  one-third  so 
depressed  has  diminished  to  only  one- 
fifth  is  nothing  to  cheer  about.  Our 
affluent  four-fifths  have  done  a  lot  bet- 
ter, and  as  a  nation  we  should  be  great- 
ly concerned  about  that  other  fifth. 
President  Johnson  has  shown  his  great 


concern  and  is  giving  Congress  the  lead- 
ership in  this  field  that  is  most  hearten- 
ing. 

Poverty  is  widely  distributed  through- 
out the  United  States.  It  is  both  urban 
and  rural.  It  is  widespread  throughout 
Alaska,  among  our  native  population — 
Indians  and  Eskimos — whose  chief 
handicap  has  been  their  lack  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  their  youth. 

We  can  do  much  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion if  we  enact  S.  370  and  its  com- 
panion measure,  yet  to  be  introduced, 
to  help  higher  education,  which  incor- 
porate the  recommendations  of  the 
President.  The  cost  of  these  new  pro- 
grams ranges  from  $1.5  to  $1,665  billion, 
according  to  reports  I  have  seen. 

The  State  of  Alaska  would  receive  $1,- 
878,777  under  programs  proposed  in  S. 
370. 

Title  I  provides  $1  billion  for  the  edu- 
cation of  children  of  low-income  families. 
Alaska's  share  would  be  $1,336,472. 

Title  II  provides  $100  million  for  school 
library  resources  and  instructional  ma- 
terials. Alaska's  share  would  be 
$318,630.  Libaries  in  the  majority  of  our 
public  schools  are  inadequate.  The  Of- 
fice of  Education  reports  that  in  many 
schools  there  is  an  average  of  less  than 
one-half  book  per  child  and  that  some 
cities  spend  less  than  15  cents  a  year 
per  child  for  library  books.  Worse,  more 
than  two  out  of  every  three  public  ele- 
mentary schools  have  no  libraries. 

In  our  high  schools  we  are  told  that  at 
least  one-fourth  of  the  Nation's  pubUc 
high  school  systems  do  not  provide  free 
textbooks  and  it  has  been  stated,  too. 
that  high  textbook  fees  are  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  school  dropout  problem. 
The  modest  request  of  title  n  for  $100 
million  to  help  correct  this  deficiency 
initiates  a  5-year  program.  The  program 
will  make  available  for  the  use  of  school 
children  school  library  resources  and 
other  printed  and  published  instructional 
materials  including  textbooks  essential 
to  improve  educational  quality. 

Title  in  provides  $100  million  for  sup- 
plementary educational  centers  and 
services.  Alaska's  share  would  be  $119,- 
467,  This  money  could  be  used  to  ini- 
tiate reforms  in  science  and  language 
instruction  which  badly  needed  to  be 
improved. 

Title  rv  provides  $45  million  for  edu- 
cational research  and  training.  The 
money  would  expand  the  existing  pro- 
gram which  seeks  to  disseminate  nation- 
ally research  findings  made  at  a  partic- 
ular institution  so  that  education  as  a 
whole  may  benefit. 

Title  V  provides  $10  million  for  State 
departments  of  education  to  help 
strengthen  the  leadership  resources, 
modernize  the  collection,  processing,  and 
analyzing  of  educational  data,  and  in 
other  areas  selected  by  the  State. 
Alaska's  share  would,  be  $104,208. 

In  his  educatiQP' message,  the  Presi- 
dent said : 

We  need  to  extend  our  research  and  devel- 
opment— to  history,  literature,  and  econom- 
ics; to  art  and  music,  to  reading,  writing,  and 
speaking;  to  occupational,  vocational,  and 
technical  education.  We  need  to  extend  It 
to  all  stages  of  learning — preschool,  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  colleges  and  grad- 
uate training. 
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Regional  education  laboratories  as  pro- 
posed will  help,  but  much  more  must  be 
done  in  this  area  of  the  humanities  which 
have  been  neglected. 

To  move  America  forward  in  the  hu- 
manities field  I  introduced  on  January  6 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Humftiuties  Foundation  to 
promote  progress,  research,  and  scholar- 
ship in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and 
for  other  purposes.  This^roposed  legis- 
lation implements  the  teaiqhing  of  the 
humanities. 

The  great  goal  toward  whifch  we  strive 
is  to  make  certain  that  Amemca  is  a  land 
of  continuing  opportunity,  of  growing  po- 
tentialities, of  expanding  vistas. 

In  the  area  of  higheryfeducation  the 
President  will  propose  taat  the  Nation 
spend  $260  million  for  nmi  programs  to 
"extend  the  opportunity  /or  higher  edu- 
cation more  broadly  among  lower  and 
middle  income  families;  to  help  small 
and  less  well  developed  colleges  im- 
prove their  programs:  to  enrich  the  li- 
brary resources  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities: and  to  draw  upon  the  unique  and 
invaluable  resources  of  our  great  univer- 
sities to  deal  with  national  problems  of 
poverty  and  community  development." 
Specifically,  in  his  education  message, 
the  President  says  he  will  recommend  a 
program  of  scholarships  for  needy  and 
qualified  h'gh  school  graduates  to  enable 
them  to  enter  and  to  continue  in  college. 
He  advises  us  that  he  will  recommend 
expansion  of  work-study  opportunity 
and  guaranteed  low-interest  loans. 

More  and  more  such  aids  will  be 
needed.  A  college  education  is  expen- 
sive. Today  the  parents  and  'or  the  stu- 
dent may  expect  to  pay  nearly  $2,400  a 
year  in  a  private  college  and  about  $1,600 
in  a  public  college.  Experts  predict  these 
costs  will  increase  by  one-third  during 
the  next  10  years. 

Because  small  colleges,  which  often 
are  isolated,  are  burdened  by  spiraling 
costs,  the  President  seeks  a  national  fel- 
lowship program  to  encourage  highly 
qualified  young  graduate  students  and 
instructors  in  larre  universities  to  aug- 
ment the  teaching  resources  of  the  small- 
er institution.s. 

He  correctly  obser\-es  that  our  great 
uni\'ersities  c^n  help  us  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities. 

President  Johnson's  education  message 
has  been  v/rtrmly  rpceived. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  editorials 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Times,  Jan- 
uary 14.  1965,  the  Washington  Dally 
News.  January  13.  1965.  the  Washington 
Post.  January  13  1965,  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun.  January  13, 
1965.  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  January 
13.  1965.  the  Baltimore  Sun.  January  13. 
1965.  and  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
January  14.  1965.  romnT^nting  on  his 
messa'^e.  be  printed  in  the  Rrcorn  at  the 
clnse  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
wpre  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(F;-om  the  Now  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Jnn.  14, 

19651 

FoCTS  ON  Education 

Prerident  Johnson's  education  meFsage  !s 
a  skillful  effort  to  fix  national  prlorltie.^ 
while  avoiding  paralyzing  controversies.     It 


emphasizes  the  vast  cost  to  the  United  States 
in  human  misery  and  economic  waste  of  edu- 
cational neglect.  Perliaps  most  important, 
it  warns  that  the  Nation  dare  not  overlook 
quality  in  building  up  the  world's  largest 
mass-education  enterijrlse. 

All  previous  formulas  have  been  brushed 
aside  to  break  the  deadlock  over  aid  to  public 
fcliools.  The  President  wants  the  Impact  of 
poverty  used  as  the  yardstick  for  distributing 
$1  billion  to  the  States  as  first  aid  for  school 
districts  in  need  of  help.  This  is  an  Imagi- 
native approach — one  that  infuses  Federal 
funds  where  they  will  serve  best  as  an 
equalizing  device. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  clearly  chosen  this  new 
road  to  outflank  Roman  Catholic  demands 
for  direct  aid  to  parochial  schools.  By  way 
of  a  trade,  he  offers  the  concept  of  supple- 
mentary education  centers,  with  facilities  to 
be  shared  by  public,  private,  and  parochial 
schools. 

Such  centers  hold  great  promise  for  Im- 
proving education,  especially  in  the  big  cities. 
They  provide  a  means  of  breaking  the  con- 
fines of  de  facto  segregation;  they  could 
become  centers  of  excellence,  spre.iding  the 
benefits  of  vital — but  often  isolated — cur- 
riculum reforms. 

But,  despite  their  promise,  It  remains  ques- 
tionable that  the  Joint  use  of  these  facili- 
ties by  public  and  church-related  schools 
can  be  made  to  conform  with  the  Constitu- 
tion's insistence  on  church-state  separation. 
In  some  States,  notably  New  York,  the  very 
letter  of  the  State  constitution  now  rules 
out  the  sharcd-tlme  concept. 

On  the  higher  education  front  the  Prcrl- 
dent  Is  on  sound  ground  in  asking  for  more 
generous  support  of  students,  especially 
through  adding  scholarships  to  the  present 
loan  programs.  In  general,  the  message  fo- 
cuses on  critical  areas  for  immediate  action — 
preschool  instruction  for  slum  children, 
equalization  of  educational  opportunities 
and  upgrading  of  ill-trained  teachers. 

It  would  be  absurd,  however,  to  pretend 
that  it  represents  a  leap  through  the  gates  of 
"the  Great  Society,"  Mr.  Johnson  himself 
calls  the  first  year's  expansion  of  $1.5  billion 
in  existing  education  funds  "a  small  price  to 
pay."  It  may  well  be  too  small  a  price  unless 
rapidly  followed  by  more  massive  aid.  It  in 
no  way  erases  the  need  for  a  program  of  gen- 
eral support  for  public  schools. 

Equally  urgent  is  the  elevation  of  the 
President's  chief  education  adviser  to  Cabinet 
status.  The  message  clearly  demonstrates 
that  education  is  of  highest  national  con- 
cern; it  also  shows  that  the  Government's 
educational  involvement  threatens  to  be 
scattered  over  a  wide  variety  of  agencies  and 
departments.  A  top-level  spokesman  for  edu- 
cation is  essential  to  prevent  dttplication  and 
to  assure  that  Federal  support  of  education 
emerges  not  as  a  patchwoik  but  as  a  policy 
consonant  with  the  nobility  of  its  aims. 


[Pi-om  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Daily  News, 
Jan.  13,  1965] 

Education   and  Progress 

If  this  country  is  to  make  real  progress 
toward  eliminating  poverty,  unemployment, 
and  racial  inequality,  it  will  have  to  be  done 
through  cducatio'.!.  No  other  approach  can 
even  begin  to  solve  the  problem  involved. 

It  will  do  no  good  to  create  Jobs,  for  ex- 
ample, if  workers  with  the  needed  skills  are 
not  available  to  fill  them.  Nor  can  ecjual 
rights  be  legislated  if  the  cultural  gap  be- 
tween races  is  so  wide  that  they  live  in  two 
different  worlds. 

That  is  why  President  Johnson's  proposals 
on  education  are  worth  serious  study  even 
from  those  who  in  the  p^st  have  opposed 
Federal  aid  to  the  schools.  For  the  first 
time,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  tackle  the 
Nation's  bas.'c  problems  where  they  begin- 
not  nt  the  level  of  the  voting  adxilt,  but  of 
tho  learnln''  child. 


Under  the  Presidential  plan,  $1  billion  a 
year  in  Federal  funds  would  be  distributed  to 
local  school  districts  to  Improve  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  of  the  "disadvantaged" 
child.  This  would  be  supplemented  by  an- 
other $400  million  annually  to  Improve 
school  libraries,  provide  preschool  classes  In 
poverty-stricken  areas,  and  put  more  quality 
Into  teaching  methods  and  facilities. 

Parochial  schools  and  other  private  insti- 
tutions would  share  in  the  benefits  indirectly 
through  use  of  communitywide  services — 
teaching  specialists,  language  centers,  science 
laboratories,  and  similar  facilities.  A  sep- 
arate program  would  devote  $260  million  a 
year  to  helping  children  of  poor  families 
finance  their  way  through  college. 

The  object,  as  a-esident  Johnson  sees  it. 
would  be  to  provlae  every  child  the  oppor- 
tunity "to  get  as  much  education  as  he  has 
tho  ability  to  take." 

This  is  certainly  not  the  case  today.  The 
child  born  in  a  slum  home,  of  parents  who 
themselves  have  known  nothing  but  squalor 
and  near  Illiteracy,  often  is  far  behind  other 
youngsters  even  before  he  reaches  the  first 
grade.  In  a  few  more  years — especially  if  he 
attends  a  substandard  school — he  is  hope- 
lessly mired  for  life. 

As  for  the  argument  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  stay  out  of  the  educational 
field,  the  fact  Is  that  It  is  already  there — 
and  in  a  big  way.  Federal  commitments  to 
education,  directly  and  Indirectly,  total 
more  than  $6  billion  this  fiscal  year. 

What  the  President  proposes  is  to  st^p  up 
the  spending  and  cha:igc  Its  direction  toward 
what  he  believes  arc  vital  n.itional  goals. 

As  sent  to  Cono;ress.  the  program  has  some 
questionable  polnt.s.  A  poor  family  is  arbi- 
trarily defined  as  one  with  an  Income  of  less 
than  $2,000  a  year.  This  may  constitute 
poverty  In  some  cases  and  not  In  others — 
depending  on  the  family  Itself  and  the 
locality. 

Basically,  however,  the  program  aims  in 
the  right  direction.  Poverty  and  ignorance 
are  national  problems.  They  breed  on  each 
other.  They  c;in  be  eradicated  only  by  at- 
tack at  the  roots,  which  Is  what  Mr.  Johnson 
recommends. 

[From  the  Wa.-'hlngton  (DC.)   Post,  Jan.  13, 

1965) 

No.  1  Business 

Lyndon  Johnson's  genius  for  finding  a  way 
out  of  blind  alleys  is  brilliantly  exemplified 
In  his  message  to  Congress  on  education.  It 
reflects  political  realishi  at  Its  pragmatic  best. 
To  begin  with,  it  pxits  first  things  first,  at- 
tacking the  most  glaring  .and  urgent  aspects 
of  the  country's  education  problem.  And, 
secondly,  without  Imperiling  vital  constitu- 
tional principles,  It  moves  around,  if  It  does 
not  actually  resolve,  the  religious  conflict 
which  has  for  so  long  frustrated  every  effort 
to  extend  Federal  aid  to  education. 

The  education  of  youth,  s^ays  the  President, 
Ir,  "the  No.  1  business  of  the  American  peo- 
ple." It  is,  in  truth,  basic  to  every  other 
form  of  national  business — to  the  country's 
economic  well-being,  to  its  security  at  a 
time  when  science  is  the  key  to  national 
strength,  to  its  development  of  the  arts  and 
amenities  of  life.  It  l.s  the  Indispensable 
weapon  for  the  war  which  the  President  has 
summoned  the  coitntry  to  wage  on  poverty. 
For  poverty,  as  he  put  it,  "has  many  roots 
but  the  taproot  is  ignorance." 

It  is  directly  at  poverty,  therefore,  that 
the  President's  program  is  aimed.  The  es- 
sence of  the  program  is  a  billion-dollar  oflort 
to  be  launched  in  the  fiscal  year  1966  to 
furnish  assistance  to  public  elementary  and 
secondary  school.-?  serving  children  of  low-in- 
come families.  This  means  putting  Federal 
aid  where  It  Is  most  needed  and  where  It  can 
do  the  most  good — and  where  local  resources 
are  most  strained  and  most  Inadequate. 

The  most  controversial  aspect  of  the  Pres- 
ident's program  will  undoubtedly  be  its  pro- 
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poeal  for  the  sharing  of  supplementary  edu- 
cational centers  and  services  by  the  children 
in  private  nonprofit  as  well  as  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  These  fa- 
cilities, under  public  control  and  with  ap- 
propriate restraints  and  safeguards,  can 
make  an  immensely  useful  contribution  to 
the  country's  schooling.  They  can  increase 
the  resources  for  teaching  science,  foreign 
languages,  music  and  the  arts.  And  In  doing 
'  ^0  they  will  undoubtedly  strengthen  and 
support  the  quality  of  education  In  private 
as  well  as  public  Institutions. 

Ttie  President's  message  leaves  a  good  deal 
of  fmcertainty  as  to  the  administration  of 
thefee  supplementary  centers  and  services. 
Perhaps  this  Is  Intentional;  and  perhaps  it 
will  lead  to  a  gool  deal  of  local  variation 
which  may  prove  exceedingly  fruitful.  It 
may  also,  however,  lead  to  a  good  deal  of 
acrimony  and  misunderstanding.  For  our 
part,  we  think  it  must  be  made  Indisputably 
clear  that  these  facilities  cannot  under  any 
circumstances  be  made  the  means  or  the 
site  of  any  sort  of  religious  observance  or 
indoctrination.  The  Constitution,  as  well  as 
every  consideration  of  sound  public  policy, 
forbids  It. 

The  President's  program  does  not,  of 
course,  meet  all  the  Nation's  educational 
needs.  It  does  not  afford  anything  like  the 
resources  needed  for  new  school  construc- 
tion or  for  teacher  recruitment  and  the  Im- 
^  provement  of  teachers'  salaries.  And  at  the 
college  level,  its  scholarship  proposals  seem 
likely  to  aggravate  the  already  frightening 
shortage  of  physical  facilities. 

But  the  program  provides  a  beginning — 
and  a  sound  beginning.  Its  focus  on  im- 
poverished areas,  its  provisions  for  giving  a 
good  headstart  to  deprived  children  at  the 
preschool  years,  its  fostering  of  libraries  and 
education  research  and  Innovation  In  teach- 
ing techniques — all  these  reflect  an  imagina- 
tive and  resolute  approach  to  the  country's 
most  pressing  problem.  The  program  can  be 
expanded  as  it  gets  underway  and  finds  com- 
munity acceptance.  Let  us  hope  heartily 
that  the  President's  resourceful  and  con- 
structive compromises  will  evoke  in  every 
element  of  the  Nation  a  readiness  to  find 
common  ground  and  to  move  forward  toward 
completion  of  America's  "No.  1  business." 

(From  the  Clirlstlan  Science  Monitor.  Jan. 

14. 1965] 

Help  for  Schools 

The  founder  of  this  newspaper,  Mary 
Baker  Eddy,  was  an  ardent  and  lifelong  sup- 
porter of  public  education.  Even  as  a  girl 
she  had  written:  "No  desp>ot  bears  misrule, 
where  knowledge  plants  the  foot  of  power. 
In  our  God-blessed  free  school." 

She  believed  schooling  of  the  right  sort 
to  be  requisite  to  mankind's  highest  moral, 
spiritual,  and  intellectual  development. 

Despite  the  great  progress  in  education 
visible  in  the  United  States,  despite  the  time, 
effort,  devotion,  and  money  spent  on  edu- 
cation, it  is  apparent  that  much  remains  to 
be  done  before  it  can  be  said  that  America 
is  giving  all  its  children  the  education  they 
need  and  deserve.  Tlie  problems  of  school 
dropouts,  of  schooling  in  poverty-stricken 
pockets  of  rural  and  urban  life,  of  youths 
Inadequately  trained  and  counseled  for  earn- 
ing their  living  in  an  Increasingly  com- 
petitive labor  market,  of  brilliant  students 
unable  to  get  the  education  they  deserve 
because  of  lack  of  funds — these  and  other 
unsolved  problems  show  that  America  still 
faces  a  major  educational  challenge. 

President  Johnson  in  his  special  message 
to  Congress  proposes  a  $1,500  million  attack 
on  certain  of  these  problems  during  the 
coming  fiscal  vear.  This  would  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $2,600  million  already  in  the 
Federal  budget  for  education  during  that 
!2-month  period. 

This  program  is  ahready  being  subjected 
to  heated  discussion.     While  much  support 


for  varying  i>ortions  of  the  program  Is  ap- 
parent, it  is  also  clear  that  other  portions 
will  and  should  be  subjected  to  secirchlng 
criticism. 

Mr.  Johnson  proposed  "a  national  goal 
of  full  educational  opportunity"  wherein 
"every  child  must  be  encouraged  to  get  as 
much  education  as  he  has  the  ability  to 
take."  He  also  declared  that  "In  all  that  we 
do,  we  mean  to  strengthen  our  State  and 
community  education  systems."  We  sub- 
scribe to  each  of  such  alms,  nevertheless  we 
question  whether  the  President's  proposals 
for  raining  funds  on  rich  and  poor  States 
alike — in  some  cases  benefiting  the  rich  State 
far  more  than  the  poor  one — actually  pre- 
serve and  strengthen  local  responsibility. 

Summarized  briefly,  the  President's  pro- 
posals call  for  (a)  preschool  community 
projects  to  correct  environmental  handi- 
caps, (b)  major  payments  to  States  for  dis- 
tribution to  low-income  areas  to  Improve 
public  grammar  and  high  schools,  (c)  grants 
to  States  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  both 
pupils  and  school  libraries  in  both  public 
and  private  nonprofit  schools,  (d)  supple- 
mentary educational  centers  and  services 
for  special  Instruction,  devised  by  public  and 
nonprofit  private  schools  In  cooperation,  (e) 
regional  educational  laboratories  to  Improve 
educational  methods,  (f)  strengthen  State 
educational  agencies,  (g)  scholarships  for 
worthy  and  needy  college  students,  (h)  ex- 
pansion of  work-study  opportunities  and 
low-Interest  loans  for  college  students,  (I) 
legislation  to  strengthen  the  financial  and 
educational  standing  of  smaller,  needy  col- 
leges, (J)  help  college  libraries,  (k)  further 
university-community  cooperation,  and  (1) 
step  up  training  of  teachers,  instructors,  and 
professors. 

At  many  points  this  program  will  bring 
Federal  assistance  to  bear  on  areas  where 
additional  help  Is  needed.  Further  study  Is 
necessary,  however,  to  determine  whether 
In  so  tightly  earmarking  Its  funds  for  specific 
projects,  Washington  will  get  full  value  for 
its  dollar.  There  are  cases  where  communi- 
ties may  be  lured  if  not  even  forced  to  spend 
their  allocations  in  one  direction,  when  the 
greatest   need   lies   in   another. 

A  serious  constitutional  question  is  raised 
by  the  open,  as  well  as  the  Implied,  Intention 
to  give  a  portion  of  this  money  to  other 
than  public  schools.  At  this  moment  there 
Is  a  taxpayers'  suit  in  Maryland  challenging 
the  payment  of  public  funds  to  colleges  of 
several  different  religious  denominations. 
Reports  from  Washington  state  that  the 
White  House  believed  that  such  aid  to  private 
schools  was  necessary  to  break  the  road- 
block which  legislators  sympathetic  with  pa- 
rochial school  needs  had  thrown  across  the 
path  of  aid  to  public  schools.  A  real  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  whether  such  a  breaching 
of  the  separation  of  church  and  State  is  too 
high  a  price. 

Additional  aid  to  education  is  clearly  nec- 
essary at  all  levels.  But  further  study  is 
needed  to  make  sure  that  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  President's  proposals  is  accom- 
plished in  a  sound  and  legal  manner. 

(From   the   New   York    (N.Y.)    World-Tele- 
gram and  Sun,  Jan.  13, 1965] 
Education  and  Progress 

If  this  country  Is  to  make  real  progress 
toward  eliminating  poverty,  unemployment 
and  racial  inequality,  it  will  have  to  be  done 
through  education.  No  other  approach  can 
even  begin  to  solve  the  problems  involved. 

It  will  do  no  good  to  create  Jobs,  for  ex- 
ample. If  workers  with  the  needed  skills  are 
not  available  to  fill  them.  Nor  can  equal 
rights  be  legislated  if  the  cultural  gap 
befween  races  Is  so  wide  that  they  live 
in  two  different  worlds. 

That  is  why  President  Johnson's  proposals 
on  education  are  worth  serious  study  even 
from  those  who  In  the  past  have  opposed 


Federal  aid  to  schools.  "Vf  or  the  first  time, 
an  effort  Is  being  made  to  tackle  the  Nation's 
basic  problems  where  they  begin — not  at  the 
level  of  the  voting  adult,  but  of  the  learning 
child. 

The  object,  as  Johnson  sees  it,  would  be  to 
give  every  child  the  opportunity  to  get  as 
much  education  as  he  has  the  ability  to 
take. 

This  Is  certainly  not  the  situation  today. 
The  child  born  in  a  slum  home,  of  parents 
who  themselves  have  known  nothing  but 
squalor  and  near-Illiteracy,  often  is  far  be- 
yond other  youngsters  even  before  he 
reaches  the  first  grade.  In  a  few  more 
years — especially  if  he  attends  a  substandard 
school — he  Is  hopelessly  mired  for  life. 

As  for  the  argument  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  stay  out  of  the  educa- 
tional field,  the  fact  is  that  It  Is  already 
there — and  In  a  big  way.  Federal  commit- 
ments to  education,  directly  and  Indirectly, 
total  more  than  $6  billion  this  fiscal  year. 

What  the  President  proposes  is  to  step  up 
the  spending  and  change  its  direction  to- 
ward what  he  believes  are  vital  national 
goals. 

As  sent  to  Congress,  the  program  has  some 
questionable  points.  A  poor  family  is  ar- 
bitrarily defined  as  one  with  an  income  of 
less  than  $2,000  a  year.  This  may  constitute 
poverty  in  some  cases  and  not  in  others — 
depending  on  the  family  Itself  and  the 
locality. 

■  Basically,  however,  the  program  aims  in 
the  right  direction.  Poverty  and  ignorance 
are  national  problems.  They  breed  on  each 
other. 

They  can  be  eradicated  only  by  attacks  at 
the  roots,  which  is  what  Johnson  recom- 
mends. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  June  13, 

19C5] 

Education  and  Poverty 

President  Johnson's  special  message  on 
education,  submitted  to  Congress  Tuesday, 
sets  forth  a  bold  and  Imaginative  program 
to  enlist  the  maximum  potential  of  edu- 
cation as  a  weapon  In  the  Nation's  war  on 
poverty. 

The  President  has  made  far-ranging  pro- 
posals but  nearly  all  of  them  are  centered 
on  a  common  theme:  to  open  new  educa- 
tional doors  for  children  of  poor  and  needy 
families.  "A  national  goal  of  full  educa- 
tional opportunity"  is  the  way  Mr.  Johnson 
expressed  it. 

There  Is  undeniable  truth  In  the  Presi- 
dent's pronouncement  that  "poverty  has 
many  roots  but  the  taproot  is  Ignorance." 
Considering  the  enormity  of  the  task,  the 
first-year  cost  of  $1,660  million  in  Federal 
funds  for  new  projects  does  not  seem 
excessive. 

Nonpublic  schools,  operated  on  a  non- 
profit basis,  would  be  eligible  for  some  Fed- 
eral assistance  under  the  Johnson  pro- 
posals— as,  for  example,  in  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  books  of  a  nonreligious  nature 
for  classroom  or  library  use.  Constitutional 
questions  are  certain  to  be  raised  In  Con- 
gress about  any  use  of  public  funds  for  non- 
public education  and  the  issues  may  be 
resolved  eventually  in  the  courts. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  all  school 
aid  proposed  by  the  President  would  be 
channeled  through  States  or  local  school 
districts  and  subject  to  control  at  those 
levels. 

A  major  problem  to  be  encountered.  In 
translating  the  Johnson  program  Into  prac- 
tical legislation.  Is  directing  aid  to  where 
It  Is  most  needed.  The  bulk  of  the  expendi- 
tures— $1  billion  the  first  year — is  to  be  ear- 
marked for  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
serving  children  of  families  with  less  than 
$2,000  annual  income.  It  is  planned  to  dis- 
tribute the  aid  on  a  formula  b.ased  on 
Income  data  compiled  by  the  Census  Bureau. 
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Although  "pockets  of  poverty'"  is  a  widely 
ixsed  plirase,  census  figures  indicate  that 
children  In  the  under  $2,000  family  income 
category  are  scattered  among  approximately 
90  percent  of  the  school  districts  in  the 
Nation.  Many  districts,  if  not  most  of  them, 
have  a  fair  representation  of  pupils  from 
various  economic  levels.  There  seems  to  be 
no  workable  way  to  channel  school  aid 
solely  to  the  poor  and  the  needy.  Giving  the 
most  aid  to  districts  with  proportionately 
high  enrollments  from  poor  families,  as  the 
President  recommends,  is  better  than  dis- 
tributing funds  at  random  ai\d  without 
regard  to  economic  need. 

The  President's  education  message — in- 
cluding provisions  for  assistance  to  pre- 
school children  and  college  students  as  well 
as  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools — 
constitutes  a  sound  starting  point  for  Con- 
gress and  ought  to  result  In  the  enactment 
of  constructive  legislation  this  year. 

|Prom   the   Baltimore    (Md.)    Evening   Sun, 

Jan. 13. 19651 

Aid  for  Education 

President  Johnson  has  presented  his  re- 
quest for  the  expansion  of  the  Federal  aid  to 
education  by  some  $1.5  billion  In  the  next 
year  as  "the  No.  1  business  of  the  American 
people."  It  springs  from  a  faith  both  old 
and  strong.  As  he  pointed  out.  that  faith 
runs  back  to  a  declaration  of  the  Continental 
Congress  that  "education  shall  be  forever 
encouraged".  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  people 
agree  with  him  that  "every  child"  is  entitled 
to  "get  as  much  education  as  he  has  the  abil- 
ity to  Uike."  that  this  represents  a  national 
need,  and  that  "nothing  matters  more  to  the 
future  of  the  country." 

His  proposals,  running  the  gamut  from  a 
program  In  s\ipport  of  pre-school  projects 
to  higher  education — "no  longer  a  luxury 
but  a  necessity" — are  as  wide  ranging  as 
those  contained  in  the  health  and  medical 
program  laid  before  the  Congress  on  Monday. 
The  core  of  the  plan,  however.  Is  found  in 
the  billion  dollars  he  asks  for  additional  as- 
sistance to  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  "the  foundation  of  our  education 
system."  Enactment  of  the  proposals  set 
forth  in  this  section  of  the  message  is  de- 
scribed by  the  President  as  "of  utmost  ur- 
gency." 

Two  aspects  of  the  program  are  particu- 
larly noteworthy.  Mr.  Johnson  has  empha- 
sized the  note  of  "urgency"  by  keying  this 
p.irt  of  his  scheme  to  the  attack  on  poverty. 
The  distribution  of  the  aid  through  the 
States  to  the  school  districts  would  be  de- 
signed to  bring  help  especially  to  the  schools 
"serving  children  of  low-income  families." 
In  this  way  the  President  adds  an  extra  di- 
mension to  the  appeal  in  behalf  of  making 
"a  national  goal  of  full  educational  oppor- 
tunity." And  by  stressing  the  desirability  of 
making  the  benefits  available  to  "all  chil- 
dren within  the  area  served."  Including  stu- 
dents in  nonprofit  private  schools  as  well  as 
public  schools,  by  means  of  "shared  services" 
and  some  "common  facilities"  that  "can  be 
maintained  more  efficiently  for  a  group  of 
schools  rather  than  for  a  single  school."  he 
seeks  to  offer  a  way  out  of,  or  around,  the 
troublesome  state-church  Issue. 

Whether  the  effort?  will  prove  successful  is 
not  yet  clear  though  It  appears  that  it  has 
already  elicited  support  from  some  of  those 
who  hud  resisted  earlier  attempts  to  mediate 
the  difficulties  inherent  in  almost  any  for- 
mula that  would  make  private  and  parochial 
schools  eligible  for  help.  If  it  proves  that 
Mr.  Johnson  has  in  fact  circumvented  any 
strong  opposition  on  this  point  the  likelihood 
of  favorable  action  on  the  program  will  be 
bright.  But  as  to  that  we  shall  not  know 
until  all  the  details  of  the  scheme  are  clearly 
exposed  In  actual  measures  Congress  will 
consider.  '  The  President  has  made  a  strong 


case  for  his  request,  large  and  elaborate  as 
it  Is.  As  in  the  case  of  the  medical  program, 
however.  Congress  will  have  the  duty  of 
studying  the  particulars  with  all  the  care 
they  deserve  to  be  given. 


MINERALS  INDUSTRY  AND  FEDERAL 
ACTION— ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
JACKSON 

Mr.  GlhjENING.  Mr.  President,  last 
Monday  my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Washington,  Henry 
M.  Jackson,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
addressed  the  American  Mining  Congress 
meeting  in  Washington. 

Senator  Jackson's  remarks  on  "The 
Minerals  Industry  and  Federal  Action"  is 
such  an  excellent  summary  of  the  present 
status  of  the  mining  industry  with  refer- 
ence to  assistance  from  the  Fedci'al  Gov- 
ernment that  I  feel  it  must  be  shared 
with  this  body.  Therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  Senator 
Jackson's  speech  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  close  of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  sponsor  of  legislation  (S.  338)  to  lib- 
eralize tax  deduction  for  exploration 
exjDenses  of  mining  industries,  I  would 
call  special  attention  to  Senator  Jack- 
son's comment  concerning  the  need  for 
this  legislation  to  stimulate  additional 
exploration  of  mineral  resources  of  the 
Nation. 

The  following  are  Senator  Jackson's 
comments  about  S.  338  which  I  intro- 
duced with  Senators  Allott.  Bartlett, 
Bennett.  Bible,  Cannon,  Church.  Dom- 
iNicK,  Hart,  Jackson.  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
Long  of  Missouri,  McGovern,  Metcalf, 
MoNTOYA,  Moss.  MuNDT,  R.-VNDOLPH,  and 
Simpson,  as  cosponsors: 

To  do  this  job  of  exploration  the  Industry 
needs  stimulation  and  help.  I  believe  a  tax 
incentive  program  which  goes  beyond  the 
existing  limitations  in  the  internal  revenue 
law  would  be  in  the  national  interest.  As  you 
are  well  aware,  a  bill  for  this  purpose  was 
introduced  late  in  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress.  It  would  have  allowed  all  explora- 
tion costs  to  be  deducted  as  a  current  busi- 
ness expense  for  tax  purposes.  The  Treasury 
Department  objected  to  the  removal  of  de- 
duction limitations  as  proposed  in  last  year's 
bin  on  the  theory  these  represent  capital 
Investment. 

A  modified  bill  has  just  been  Introduced 
which  attempts  to  meet  these  objections  by 
including  recapture  provisions.  The  recap- 
ture provisions  would  provide  for  payment  of 
taxes — after  a  mining  operation  becomes 
profitable — equivalent  to  the  taxes  which 
would  have  been  paid  In  the  absence  of  this 
bill.  They  would  also  provide  for  adjust- 
ment of  tax  on  any  realized  gain  in  the  dis- 
position of  mining  properties  to  prevent  con- 
version of  ordinary  income  into  capital  gain. 

Although  this  bill  is  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Finance  Committee,  I  have  in- 
structed the  staff  of  the  Interior  Committee 
to  work  closely  with  the  Treasury  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion as  well  as  the  Finance  Committee  In  an 
effort  to  help  obtain  agreement  on  this  pro- 
posal. This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  our  whole  economy  and  I  am  hopeful  the 
Congress  will  act  favorably. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  interest  of  Chairman 


Jackson  in  legislation  to  aid  the  gold 
miners.  While  mining  as  an  industry  has 
been  the  stepchild  of  Uncle  Sam  in  com- 
parison with  subsidies  and  assistance 
granted  to  other  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy, the  gold  miners  have  been  orphans 
in  the  household.  In  my  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Minerals,  Materials,  and 
Fuels  Subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  it  has  been 
one  of  my  primary  goals  to  find  a  solu- 
tion to  the  overriding  problem  of  the  gold 
mining  industry — the  inflexible  price  at 
which  the  product  can  be  sold.  It  is  my 
Intention  to  introduce  again  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  legislation  directed  to- 
ward improving  conditions  in  the  gold 
mining  industry. 

I  look  forward  to  the  welcome  support 
of  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
in  efforts  to  enact  legislation  to  aid  the 

gold  miners. 

Exhibit  1 

The  Minerals  Industry  and  Federal  Action 
(Remarks  by  Senator  Jackson  before  Ameri- 
can Mining  Congress,  January  11,  1965) 
Before  this  group  of  leaders  of  the  Ameri- 
can Mining  Congress,  I  would  be  fOblhardy 
indeed  to  try  to  speak  as  an  expert  on  mineral 
production.  proces.slng.  and  marketing.  I  am 
the  first  to  recognize  the  fact  that  you  all 
know  more  in  those  fields  than  I  could  pos- 
sibly tell  you.  I  am  a  lawyer,  and,  along 
with  some  534  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  am  a  lawmaker. 

Yet  I  feel  close  to  and  identified  with 
American  mining.  My  own  State  of  Wash- 
ington is  an  Important  producer  of  minerals, 
and  I  am  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  In.sular  Affairs,  which  has 
initial  responsibility  for  Federal  legislation 
affecting  the  mining  industry  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
publicly  owned  lands  of  the  tJnited  States. 
From  this  perspective  I  would  like  to  take 
a  quick  look  at  the  present  situation  with 
you — briefly  review  the  last  Congress,  and 
then  discuss  for  a  few  minutes  what  the  In- 
terior Committee  will  be  considering  of  in- 
terest to  you  in  this,  the  89th  Congress.  In 
so  doing,  I  will  try  to  present  the  picture  as 
I  see  it.  You  are  much  too  sophisticated  a 
group  for  me  to  try  to  use  what  people  out  In 
my  section  of  the  country  call  the  "bailing 
wire"  approach.  That  is,  I'm  not  going  to 
tell  you  that  we  of  the  89th  Congress  are 
going  to  pass  this  little  bill  for  that  little 
section  of  the  minerals  industry,  or  take  this 
little  action  to  give  a  little  relief  for  that 
small  group. 

The  minerals  Industry  and  its  problems  are 
much  too  big,  much  too  important  to  the 
security  and  welfare  of  our  country  for  any 
such  "balling  wire"  approach.  For  you  are 
affected,  directly  and  immediately,  by  inter- 
national and  national  events,  by  what  hap- 
pens politically  and  economically  in  other 
nations,  as  well  as  in  our  own.  Develop- 
ments in  Chile  with  respect  to  much  greater 
Chilean  participation  in  ownership  of 
American  mining  properties  there,  is  exhibit 
A  of  these  facts.  Exhibit  B  is  the  reflection 
in  the  minerals  industry  of  the  overall  pros- 
perity in  the  United  States. 

Probably  few  members  of  the  American 
Mining  Congress  would  agree  that  the  state 
of  the  domestic  minerals  industry  is  good, 
yet  good  is  a  highly  subjective  term,  and  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  the  state  of  the  min- 
erals industry  is  at  least  better.  It  is  better 
now.  that  is,  than  it  has  been  for  a  number 
of  years.  Only  last  Friday,  President  John- 
son and  Secretary  Udall  announced  that  the 
Nation's  mineral  production  in  1964  broke 
all  previous  records,  establishing  a  new  high 
of  $20,400  million.  Tills  Bureau  of  Mines 
estimate   Is   $800   million   higher   than   the 
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value  reported  for  1963.  and  $1.6  billion 
areiter  than  the  1962  figure.  It  represents 
an  'increase  of  about  4  percent  over  mineral 
production  a  year  ago. 

Nearly  all  of  the  80  mineral  commodities, 
for  which  production  figures  are  kept,  shared 
in  the  upward  trend.  Of  the  three  major 
groups  of  minerals,  metals  enjoyed  the  largest 
value  gain,  rising  10  percent  above  their  1963 
level  The  value  of  nonmetals  (excluding 
fuels)  rose  5  percent,  and  that  of  fuels 
rose  3  percent.  ,  ,    ^^ 

Happily,  these  increases  are  not  solely  the 
result  of  higher  prices.  Most  minerals  were 
produced  in  greater  quantity.  In  the  non- 
metals  group  alone,  37  of  the  46  commodities 
on  which  the  Bureau  reports  were  produced 
m  greater  volume  than  in  1963. 

My  own  State  of  Washington  shared  In 
these  better  times,  with  mineral  production 
rising  to  a  value  of  some  $76.8  million  during 
1964,  an  increase  of  nearly  8  percent  over  the 
1963  figure. 

Now,  I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  I  am 
not  claiming  that  Congress  enacted  any  spe- 
ciflc  legislation  for  the  mining  Industry  that 
Is  responsible  for  this  relative  prosperity. 
The  mining  Industry  shared  In  the  overall 
prosperity  and  economic  growth  of  our  coun- 
try. Our  gross  national  product  for  1964  is 
estimated  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report  to  have  been  at  the  rate 
of  approximately  $633  billion  for   1964. 

In  other  words,  to  paraphrase  an  expres- 
sion that  was  famous  a  few  years  ago: 

"What's  good  for  the  country  is  good  for 
the  mining  industry." 

Of  course,  Congress  had  a  part  in  the  at- 
tainment of  this  alltime  high  in  prosperity. 
The  tax  relief  bill  helped  the  minerals  in- 
dustry as  well  as  others.  Mines  and  mining 
shared  in  the  stimulation  our  economy  re- 
ceived from  the  numerous  other  national 
economic  measures. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  point,  and 
that  Is  the  need,  the  necessity,  for  American 
mining  men  to  concentrate  on  finding  new 
ore  deposits,  new  supplies  and  reserves  of 
metals,  fuels,  and  nonmetal  minerals  within 
the  United  States.  I  firmly  believe  that,  in 
the  words  of  the  French  philosopher  Voltaire, 
"We  must  cultivate  our  own  garden."  We 
must  develop  our  own  resources  and  be  able 
to  stand  on  our  own  feet  with  respect  to  our 
essential  needs  of  basic  minerals. 

Recent  events  abroad,  and  possibility  of 
still  more  drastic  developments,  speak  for 
themselves  in  this  regard. 

Let  me  make  myself  clear  on  this  very 
delicate  subject,  involving  as  it  does  our 
foreign  policy  and  the  economic  well-being 
of  many  American  companies:  I  am  not  ad- 
vocating that  American  companies  pull  out 
of  oversea  production  of  minerals.  Of 
course,  with  respect  to  many  of  them,  such 
as  tin,  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  leave, 
even  if  we  would.  In  the  case  of  others,  any 
puUout  would  damage  our  relations  with 
friendly  governments  as  well  as  upset  our 
own  industrial  relationships. 

What  I  am  urging  is  increased  emphasis 
on  discovery  and  development  of  new  sup- 
plies of  minerals  In  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
and  particularly  in  the  United  States  itself. 
This  can  be  done  without  upsetting  our 
foreign  trade-foreign  relations  applecart. 

The  recent  extraordinary  developments  In 
the  lead  area  of  south-central  Mlssotirl  are 
an  example  of  what  I  mean.  As  I  am  sure 
you  all  know,  through  the  use  of  modem 
prospecting  metlxods,  a  tremendous  new  lead 
ore  reserve  has  been  discovered  there  and 
will,  I  am  informed,  be  of  great  significance. 
Also,  Bureau  of  Mines  experts  tell  me,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  there  still  are  vast 
reserves  of  lead,  zinc,  and  silver  in  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  and  Metalline  Falls  areas,  and  still 
a  lot  of  unf  ound  copper  around  Butte.  These 
are  but  some  examples  of  some  of  our  do- 
mestic mineral  potentials. 
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To  do  this  job  of  exploration  the  Industry 
needs  stimulation  and  help.  I  believe  a 
tax  incentive  program  which  goes  beyond  the 
existing  limitations  in  the  internal  revenue 
law  would  be  in  the  national  interest.  As 
you  are  well  aware,  a  bill  for  this  purpose 
was  introduced  late  In  the  last  session  of 
the  Congress.  It  would  have  allowed  all 
exploration  costs  to  be  deducted  as  a  current 
business  expense  for  tax  purposes.  The 
Treasury  Department  objected  to  the  re- 
moval of  deduction  limitations  as  proposed 
in  last  year's  bill  on  the  theory  these  repre- 
sent capital  Investment. 

A  modified  bill  has  Just  been  introduced 
which  attempts  to  meet  these  objections  by 
Including  recapture  provisions.  The  recap- 
ture provisions  would  provide  for  payment 
of  taxes— after  a  mining  operation  becomes 
profitable — equivalent  to  the  taxes  which 
would  have  been  paid  In  the  absence  of  this 
bill.  They  would  also  provide  for  adjust- 
ment of  tax  on  any  realized  gain  in  the  dis- 
position of  mining  properties  to  prevent 
conversion  of  ordinary  income  into  capital 

Although  this  bill  is  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Finance  Committee,  I  have  in- 
structed the  staff  of  the  Interior  Committee 
to  work  closely  with  the  Treasury  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Tax- 
ation as  well  as  the  Finance  Committee  in 
an  effort  to  help  obtain  agreement  on  this 
proposal.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance to  our  whole  economy  and  I  am 
hopeful  the  Congress  will  act  favorably. 

Now,  to  touch  briefly  upon  recent  legisla- 
tive developments  affecting  mineral  produc- 
tion The  tax  relief  measure,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  probably  had  a  greater  impact 
than  any  other  single  piece  of  legislation  In 
the  just  past  88th  Congress.  Another  highly 
important  legislative  action  was  the  repeal 
of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act.  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  on  silver  a  little  later. 

More  limited  pieces  of  legislation  that  be- 
came public  law  were  the  tripling  of  the 
acreage  limitation  on  coal  leases  to  46,080 
acres,  and  the  raising  of  the  limitation  on 
phosphate  leases  to  20,480  acres  from  the 
previous  maximum  of  10,240  acres.  This 
measure  should  be  of  great  help  to  western 
phosphate  producers  and  to  the  fertilizer  In- 
dustry in  general. 

A  measure  of  great  potential  Interest  was 
that  of  establishing  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission.  The  Commission  soon 
will  be  in  the  process  of  organizing  Itself,  and 
I  expect  it  will  start  its  highly  Important 
work  in  the  near  future.  We  shall  want  the 
knowledge  and  the  views  of  you  members  of 
the  American  Mining  Congress. 

FinaUy,  a  quick  look  ahead— and  I  shall 
mention  only  those  measures  directly  affect- 
ing mines  and  mining  likely  to  be  considered 
by  the  Senate  Interior  Committee.  Of  most 
general  interest,  probably,  will  be  a  revival  of 
the  proposal  to  study  strip  and  open  pit  min- 
ing methods  and  their  effect  on  surface  uses 
of  the  land.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  end 
results  of  such  a  study  well  might  be  new 
burdens  upon  you  mining  men.  It  is  In  your 
own  self-interest,  as  well  as  that  of  the  pub- 
lic, for  you  to  recognize  and  to  take  the  lead 
in  coming  up  with  solutions  of  the  problems 
arising  from  open  pit  mining,  rather  than 
leaving  it  to  the  Government. 

Another  probable  measure  that  will  be  of 
Interest  to  mining  men  in  some  localities  Is 
one  which  will  authorize  leasing  of  geother- 
mal  steam  deposits  on  Federal  lands.  As  all 
of  you  know,  often  geothermal  steam  is  high- 
ly mineralized,  and  the  mineral  residue  often 
Is  more  valuable  than  the  heat  Itself. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  last  year  our  com- 
mittee held  comprehensive  public  hearings 
on  Senator  Anderson's  flexible  quota  bUl  for 
lead  and  zinc.  We  reported  the  measure 
favorably,  with  a  good  strong  record  to  sup- 
port it.  However,  because  quotas  come  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  the  measure  had  to  be  re-referred  to 


that  committee  and  there  It  died.  Senator 
Anderson  is  preparing  to  introduce  his  flexi- 
ble quota  lead  and  zinc  bill  again,  and  I 
think  Senator  Anderson's  approach  Is  a  most 
carefully  thought-out,  constructive  one.  If 
it  works  with  lead  and  zinc,  it  could  well  be 
applied  to  other  basic  minerals,  the  market 
for  which  has  been  highly  unstable.  I  hope 
all  of  you  will  support  it  actively. 

As  to  gold,  the  gold  stabilization  bill  al- 
ready has  been  introduced  in  the  House,  and 
a  companion  measure  will  soon  be  before  \ifl 
in  the  Senate.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  plight 
of  our  domestic  gold  miners,  and  the  urgent 
need  of  oxir  country  for  more  gold.  Our  com- 
mittee most  certainly  will  try  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  problem.  But  in  view  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Treasury  Department  toward 
what  it  insists  on  regarding  as  an  attempt  to 
upset  the  apparently  sacrosanct  $35  an  ounce 
price,  I  cannot  honestly  hold  out  too  much 
hope  for  concrete  achievement.  Treasury's 
hostility  has  been  the  same  throughout  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  administrations 
alike.  In  any  event,  our  committee  wUl  try 
to  do  something  about  gold,  and  we  will  wel- 
come your  ideas. 

I  want  to  bring  these  remarks  to  a  close  by 
touching  upon  perhaps  the  most  Immediately 
pressing  of  all  of  our  minerals  problems. 
That  is,  of  course,  silver.  Because  silver  is 
the  basis  of  most  of  our  coinage,  the  Interior 
Committee  shares  jurisdiction  over  silver 
with  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and,  in  fact,  it  is  in  that  committee 
that  legislative  action  in  the  89th  Congress 
probably  will  center. 

I  don't  need  to  teU  any  of  you  that  silver, 
although  a  very  old  and  revered  metal 
through  the  ages,  is  a  wonder  metal  of  to- 
day. Industrial  and  national  security  needs 
for  silver  are  so  great  as  to  threaten  to  over- 
shadow even  its  historic  role  in  coins  and 
art. 

These  new  ind\istrlal  and  defense  require- 
ments come  upon  us  at  a  time  when  we  need 
more  coins  than  ever  before  in  our  dally  life. 
We  are  entering  a  new  age  of  merchandizing 
and  retail  distribution  through  vending  ma- 
chines which  require  more  and  more  coins. 
Also  our  expanding  toll  road  systems  require 
coins  and  more  coins.  A  trip  by  road  from 
Washington  to  Boston  costs  something  over 
$8  in  tolls,  for  example,  most  of  which  has  to 
be  paid  In  coins. 

Patently,  greater  production  of  silver  Is 
perhaps  the  most  urgent  of  all  of  our  min- 
erals problems. 

Some  administrative  action  to  help  meet 
the  need  is  being  taken.  The  Office  of  Min- 
erals Exploration  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  offering  to  advance  75  percent  of 
exploration  costs  for  finding  new  silver  de- 
posits. Secretary  Udall  has  instructed  the 
Geological  Siu-vey  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
to  step  up  their  activities  to  help  find  and 
produce  more  sliver.  The  just-introduced 
bill  to  change  the  Ux  treatment  of  ex- 
ploration expenditures,  which  I  mentioned 
earlier,  could  be  a  great  boost  to  silver  pro- 
duction. 

But  I  fear  the  Immediate  solution  must  be 
found  in  using  existing  supplies  of  silver  dif- 
ferently. This  may  mean  a  change  in  the 
silver  content  of  existing  coins,  and  possibly 
minting  new  coins  of,  say  15-,  20-,  30-cent 
denominations  using  combinations  of  sliver 
with  other  alloys.  A  great  many  vending 
machines  now  require  the  use  of  two  coins, 
since  many  Items  are  priced  at  15  or  30  cents. 
New  15-  or  30-cent  coins  using  as  little  silver 
as  possible  and  stiU  permitting  our  coin 
machines  to  operate  would  of  course  ease  the 
situation  somewhat. 

However,  a  change  in  the  silver  content  of 
existing  coins  probably  offers  the  most  Im- 
mediate solution  to  our  need  for  more  sliver. 
I  realize  I  am  on  delicate  ground  Indeed. 
Let  me  make  plain  and  emphasize  that  as 
a  westerner,  born  and  bred,  and  as  a  Senator 
from  a  great  sUver-producing  area,  I  am  In 
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full  support  of  silver  coinage.  But  we  are 
faced  with  a  condition,  not  a  theory-.  A  great 
many  responsible  observers— persons  whose 
views  I  respect — agree  that  a  change  In  the 
composition  of  our  dime,  quarter,  and  half 
dollar  Is  Imperative.  The  shrinking  Treasury 
reserves  of  sliver  and  the  rising  demands  for 
coins  are  the  factors  that  have  combined  to 
force  us  to  face  a  decision  that  cannot  be 
long  delayed. 

But  If  there  must  be  a  reduction  of  the 
sliver  content  In  our  coinage,  I  am  strongly 
of  the  opinion  we  should  be  extremely  wary 
of  any  suggestion  that  silver  be  removed  en- 
tirely.    I  say  this  for  two  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  the  United  States  has 
always  had  silver  in  Its  coinage.  Coinage 
of  Intrinsic  value  has  been,  and  Is,  an  In- 
tegral part  of  our  American  heritage.  While 
the  value  of  coins  Is  not  entirely  dependent 
upon  their  silver  content,  the  presence  of 
silver  provides  a  stabilizing  effect  and  con- 
fidence In  our  money. 

In  the  second  place,  complete  elimination 
of  silver  from  the  coinage  would  mean  a 
serious  disruption  to  the  vending  machine 
Industry,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 
Sliver,  as  you  all  know.  Is  high  in  electrical 
conductivity.  Most  vending  machines 
Identify  dimes  and  quarters  electrically. 

And  there  Is  another  vital  factor.  Our 
new  coinage,  whatever  its  content,  must 
circulate  side  by  side  with  our  present  coin- 
age. The  temptation  to  hoard  must  be  dis- 
couraged. It  seems  feasible  to  me  that  the 
public  would  be  less  inclined  to  hoard  the 
present*  coinage,  if  the  new  coins  contained 
a  significant  amount  of  silver.  The  prospects 
for  hoarding  our  present  sliver  coins  would 
be  far  greater  If  the  new  coins  contained 
no  silver  whatsoever. 

Of  course,  we  must  be  realistic  about  his 
problem.  The  Treasury  has  to  be  assured 
that  it  will  have  an  adequate  supply  of 
silver  to  meet  coinage  requirements  over 
a  long-term  period.  It  cannot  and  should 
not  be  faced  with  a  similar  problem  In  a 
few  short  years. 

The  hard  fact  that  must  be  faced  Is  that 
at  the  present  rate  of  depletion  of  Treasury 
holdings  of  silver,  this  source  of  supply  could 
be  completely  exhausted  in  4  or  5  years. 
This  would  eliminate  the  present  ceiling  on 
the  price  of  silver.  The  price  Increase  would 
make  the  melting  down  of  coins  In  circula- 
tion the  cheapest  source  of  silver.  The  re- 
sult would  be  economic  chaos  and  the  loss 
of  our  tradition  of  sliver  coinage. 

This  Is  where  you  gentlemen  come  Into 
the  picture.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  docu- 
mented estimates  I  have  seen  Indicating  an 
Increase  in  silver  production  of  18  percent 
In  the  next  4  years.  There  are  1.8  billion 
ounces  of  silver  in  our  present  coinage.  It 
Is  quite  possible  that  a  goodly  part  of  this 
silver  will  be  recovered  by  the  Treasury  and 
converted  to  lower  content  coinage.  This, 
coupled  with  present  Treasury  reserves  and 
projected  production  Increases,  should  cer- 
tainly provide  an  adequate  long-term  re- 
serve for  coinage  of  reduced  silver  content 
and  permit  our  Nation  to  continue  its  time- 
honored  tradition  of  coinage  of  intrinsic 
value. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
opportunity  to  meet  with  you  leaders  of 
our  minerals  industry:  and  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  the  Senate  that  has 
great  responsibility  for  Federal  action  In 
your  field,  I  invite  your  views  and  assistance. 


know  the  extent  to  which  the  States  will 
participate  in  each  of  the  programs  un- 
der the  bill. 

In  an  effort  to  be  of  assistance  in  an- 
swering such  questions,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  in  the  Record  a 
table  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 


tion. The  table  is  entitled  "Estimated 
Federal  Payments  Under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965." 
I  feel  sure  this  table  will  be  most  helpful 
to  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


'Estimated  Federal  payments  under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Act  of  1965 


State 

Education  of 

children  of 

low-liiconio 

faiuilies 

Supplemen- 
tary educa- 
tional centers 
and  services 

School  li- 
brary re- 
sourc<>s  and 
instructional 
materials 

Strenpthen- 
inp  State  de- 
partments of 
education 

Total 

United    States    and    outlying 
areas  

$1,000,000,000 

$100,000,000 

$100,000,000 

•fS.  500. 000 

SI.  208, 500, 000 

Alabama                   

31, 73.8,  (xm 

l.:«6,4?2 

9,  1(H),  (X16 

21.0!I,5.00-J 

60.137,510 

7,7JI,5t>0 

6.1.55.076 

l,966.,S5l 

27.  h06.  '.'30 

34.517.S71 

1.904.676 

■1.  1(H»,  136 

37,  'JVS.  765 

15.  4L'4.  l«t 

16.  34(i.  232 
9.  0".H1.  5«2 

2S.  215.  1.50 
37.  !»0I.  234 

3.  7>iO.  (HK) 
13,  741.  401 
ll.iXW,  492 
29.  76.5,  .5,5ti 
19,  24S,  3S6 
2,S.O2.S.704 
25. 957,  735 

3,511.907 

6,  774.  304 
631,040 

1.451,592 

17.  777,  .M8 
8,351,640 

75. 127, 295 
48.  496,  9<X) 

4,834,410 
35. 235. 338 
14,777.840 

6. 853,  177 
44,890.  LSI 

3.399.7.50 
25. 519. 125 

6. 142. 156 
31.0!t2.525 
74..5>;r..048 

2,  .373. 062 

1.4.'>9.9.57 
29,312.8.5(1 

9,.5i:,5.7l3 
15.5.54,2.50 
14.471.631 

1,3.58.  UHl 

3.825,800 

1,848,183 

318, 630 

937,  ISl 

1,100.693 

8. 2(W.  .535 

1.109.920 

1,436,389 

425. 7tV8 

2,710.131 

2,2.35.274 

.531. 3S() 

.5;(7. 339 

4.  943. 134 

2.  4.5S,  260 

1,  491.  »VS 

1.233.866 

1.  691.  776 

1,N><2.932 

660.  364 

1,  7S3,  iHHi 

2.  5H8. 3,50 
4.  IH)2.  794 
l..S67,997 
1.341.  ,527 
2,194,717 

538.  784 

881.108 

377,  940 

496.  163 

3.1,59.017 

699.717 

8.034.171 

2,514.127 

513.  786 

4.926,076 

1,  325. 618 

1.069  776 

6.  407,  fi.80 

601.767 

1,4.52,925 

542.251 

1,970.661 

5,097.472 

691.632 

390,835 

2.221.193 

l,.5!t2.775 

1,072.  .551 

2,123.991 

363.499 

534,934 

1.74.3.209 

119.467 

819.362 

942,  IVS4 

9, 356, 424 

1.071,419 

1,400,169 

2.58. 226 

2,617.466 

2, 185. 906 

393,  138 

372.  489 

•   5.389,313 

2,  .541.  2.58 
1.491.407 
1,1.52.628 
1.  ,5.57,  466 
1,932,  .808 

.52,>;,  .5.37 
1.  SIS.  913 
2. 635,  630 

4,  69.5,  888 

1.  998.  425 

1  224  r^'i 
2!  321, 138 
3S4, 799 
779.  136 
212.8.53 
337, 9*13 

3,  2."iO.  467 
593.  744 

8, 336, 439 

2,  417.  947 
349. 0S9 

5.  4;i4.  535 
1,273,402 

98;i.  782 
S,  gas.  648 

4.30,  178 
1, 326, 833 

;i,S8,S81 
1,83.5.751 
5,373.277 

590, 688 

209, 098 
2, 106. 138 
l,.599.9.5t) 

929.  .563 
2. 290.  5«i3 

188. 4;« 

347,  .598 

161,458 
104.208 
127.  .■«4 
1.33.  576 
410.041 
135. 638 
141.940 
107.837 
188.687 
178.025 
111.804 
112,917 
2.53,  (HW 
1S2.383 
146,  4.59 
137. 925 
149,  679 
1.58.  875 
1U>.335 
1.55.  c.ie 
174.363 
243,  ()70 
1,59,008 
143.  346 
171,011 
112,351 
123,  765 
104,  473 
109, 388 
193, 995 
1 19,  486 
334.  .342 
1.88,  249 
111.0.55 
aw.  996 
144.929 
13.3.013 
26,5.  660 
111.285 
147.371 
112.2S4 
167. 730 
284,  .529 
121. 164 
1116.  137 
172,  .557 
1.53.808 
132, 645 
162.2.5S 
106. 592 
110,  .588 

3.5,490,850 

Alaska        

1,878.777 

10.983.933 

Ark'jin.sas ._ 

C'lli  for  Ilia          

23.271.9.55 

78,167,510 

10.03,8.543 

Connecticut 

9,133.574 

Delaware 

Florida          - 

2.7.58,682 
33.412,514 

(ionrgia 

39.117.076 

Hawaii 

Idaho        

2.910,998 
3,122.881 

Illinois . -- 

Indiana - 

47. 874.  221 
23.6(16.030 
19.  47,5, 604 

Kansas - - 

Kentucky. - 

Louisiana 

\fiiin('                 

11.61,5.011 

31.614,071 

41.  87S.  S49 

5,  ()S5,  236 

\Iarviand               _  

17,499,406 

^Ia.ssal■llMS«>tts 

Miiliican    .  

17,306,835 
3S,  767, 908 

Minnesota - 

Mississippi 

Mis.<tourl 

23. 273. 816 
30.  73S.  \m 
30.  644. 061 

4.  .547, 841 

8,  .558, 313 

1,326,306 

Nt*w  Hampshire 

2.  395. 106 

New  .Tor.>ey 

Now  Moxlix)               

24,381,027 
9.764.587 

91,8.32,247 

North  Carolina - 

53,617.283 

North  Dakota 

Ohio - 

5.808,340 
45,862,945 

Oklahoftia 

17,  ,521, 789 

9.036,748 

56,  .502. 109 

Rhode  I'shuid      .. 

4.  ,542, 980 

South  Carolina 

28. 446, 254 

South  Dakota 

7.  lS,i.572 

Tennessee - 

35.r6«i,667 
8.5,3.3.5.326 

rtah          --- 

3. 776.  ,546 

Vermont - 

Virginia    -- 

Washintiton 

West  Vircinia 

2.196.027 
33.812.738 
12.872.252 
17.689.009 

Wisconsin 

19,048.443 
2.010.624 

District  of  Columbia     

4.818,920 

FACT  SHEET:  ESTIMATED  FEDERAL 
PAYMEJSrrS  UNDER  S.  370 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  much  interest  in  S.  370,  the 
Johnson  administration  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  bill,  has  been  mani- 
fested by  senatorial  offices,  which  wish  to 


MINING  IN  ALASKA  LEADS  THE 
WAY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  story  of  our  Nation's  economic  de- 
velopment, mining  plays  a  major  role. 
In  many  of  our  Western  States,  the  first 
major  industry  to  produce  employment 
and  to  bring  capital  was  mining.  This 
is  true  not  only  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States,  but  of  Alaska,  as  well. 

The  first  large  groups  of  American  set- 
tlers to  come  to  Alaska  came  for  gold. 
Some  of  our  oldest  cities  were  built  on 
gold.  Through  the  years,  the  State  has 
produced  millions  of  dollars  of  this  metal, 
as  well  as  millions'  worth  of  copper,  sil- 
ver, and  mercury. 

The  story  of  mining  in  Alaska  is  not 
over.  A  new  and  hopeful  chapter  has 
begun  in  the  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  the  copper  showings  at  Ruby 
Creek,  250  miles  up  river  from  Kotzebue. 
The  prospects  there  sound  most  encour- 
aging; and  it  is  fitting  that  this  work  Is 


being  done  by  the  Kennecott  Copper 
Corp.,  which  was  formed  in  Alaska  al- 
most half  a  century  ago. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  M.  J.  OShaugh- 
nessy,  general  manager  of  the  New 
Mines  Division  of  Kennecott,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Fairbanks,  on  December  3,  outlined 
the  history  of  the  company  and  the  plans 
it  has  for  the  Kobuk.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy's  re- 
marks be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Copper — 50  Years  in  the  49th  State 
(Address  by  M.  J.  O'Shaughnessy) 

It  Is  a  long  Journey — no  matter  how  meas- 
ured— from  a  weatherbeaten  mining  shack 
In  the  Wrangell  Mountains  of  Alaska  to  a 
towering  skyscraper  In  New  York  City  where 
one  of  the  world's  largest  copper  producers 
has  Its  headquarters,  but  this  Is  essentially 


the  story   of  Kennecott  Copper  Corp.  over 
the  nerlod  of  almost  half  a  century. 

Because  the  company  I  represent  was 
formed  In  Alaska,  and  because  Kennecott  is 
once  again  helping  to  develop  this  State's 
ereat  mineral  resources.  I  am  happy  to  take 
this  opportunity  tonight  to  trace  some  of  the 
company's  early  history  and  to  conunent  on 
prospects  that  lie  ahead. 

In  reviewing  the  past  In  some  detail  this 
evening  my  purpose  Is  not  so  much  to  re- 
count history,  as  to  focus  attention  on  some 
important  guidelines  that  otu-  past  experi- 
ence may  give  us  for  the  future. 

Kennecott,  Alaska— as  many  of  you  In  the 
audience  are  aware — is  located  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Kennecott  Glacier,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  2.200  feet,  on  the  south  slope  of 
the  Wrangell  Mountains.  I  am  being  meticu- 
lous in  pinpointing  the  area  because  it  was 
from  this  humble  beginning  that  the  Kenne- 
cott Copper  Corp.  of  today  emerged. 

The  Kennecott  Glacier  with  a.  width  of 
about  4  milfes  at  Kennecott,  runs  In  a  general 
north-south  direction  and  heads  about  16 
miles  to  the  north  In  an  enormous  Icefield 
stretching  along  the  east-west  summit  of 
the  Wrangell  Range  at  elevations  of  13.000  to 
16,000  feet.  Mount  Blackburn  Is  the  highest 
mountain  with  an  elevation  of  16,140  feet. 
Four  miles  below  Kennecott  at  the  town  of 
McCarthy  the  glacier  Is  receding  and  becomes 
the  headwaters  of  the  Kennecott  River. 

Near  Kennecott,  three  creeks — National, 
Bonanza,  and  Jumbo — Join  the  glacier  from 
a  northeasterly  direction.  McCarthy  Creek 
also  Joins  the  Kennecott  Glacier  and  River 
at  McCarthy,  with  Its  headwaters  in  the  same 
general  area  as  the  three  creeks.  Nikolai 
Creek  is  a  tributary  to  McCarthy  Creek,  Join- 
ing It  about  8  miles  above  McCarthy. 

The  Kennecott  River  flows  into  the  Nizlna 
which  in  turn  Joins  the  Chltina  about  15 
miles  southwest  of  McCarthy.  The  Chltina 
then  flows  v/est  for  about  70  miles  and  flows 
Into  the  Copper  River  at  the  town  of  Chltina. 
From  there  the  Copper  River  flows  south  for 
some  130  miles  to  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  near 
Cordova. 

Cordova  and  Valdez  are  the  two  principal 
seaports  in  this  area  and  they  are  about 
the  same  distance — 120  air  miles — from  Ken- 
necott. 

Implements  of  copper  were  reported  to 
have  been  seen  in  the  hands  of  Copper  River 
Indians  by  early  Russian  explorers  and  trad- 
ers who  "visited  the  mouth  of  the  Copper 
River  long  before  the  mineral  resources  of 
Alaska  were  considered  to  be  of  value. 

The  first  interest  in  such  resources  by  the 
U.S.  Government  was  In  1884  when  an  ex- 
pedition directed  by  the  Army  under  the 
command  of  W.  R.  Abercrombie  was  formed. 
Leaving  Seattle  on  June  1.  Lieutenant  Aber- 
crombie. with  a  doctor.  2  other  officers, 
and  a  troop  of  16  men,  landed  on  June  16 
at  Nuchek  on  Hinchenbrook  Island.  This 
was  the  closest  entry  for  the  larger  ships,  and 
It  was  also  the  trading  post  used  by  the 
Copper  River  Indians. 

The  Copper  lf=  a  large  temperamental  river. 
glacier-fed  and  Joined  by  numerous  other 
glacier-fed  tributaries.  In  the  early  sum- 
mer months  these  cause  turbulent  floods 
carrving  large  masses  of  Ice  and  boulders. 
Fifteen  miles  above  Its  outlet  into  the  Gulf 
of  Alaska,  the  Copper  River  starts  to  fan  out 
from  Its  one  channel  to  form  an  enormous 
delta  having  a  spread  of  15  miles  where  it 
spills  into  the  sea.  The  many  channels 
through  this  delta  are  continually  changing 
and  the  river  is  totally  unsuitable  for 
navigation. 

Notwithstanding  the  warnings  of  the  In- 
dians against  an  attempt  to  ascend  the  river. 
Lieutenant  Abercrombie  and  his  troop  made 
a  valiant  but  futile  effort.  In  a  2-month  pe- 
riod of  extreme  hardship  they  had  only 
reached  the  Childs  and  Miles  Glaciers,  about 
a  20-mlle  advance,  and  they  then  faced  the 
dangerous  rapids  which  were  named  Aber- 


crombie. A  retreat  was  made  back  to  Ala- 
ganlk.  another  Indian  village  close  to  the 
westernmost  outlet,  and  from  there  the  ex- 
pedition made  a  sea  voyage  by  canoes  to  the 
port  of  Valdez.  They  had  just  sufficient  time 
to  reach  there  and  make  a  quick  reconnais- 
sance before  the  freezeup. 

A  second  attempt  to  ascend  the  Copper 
River  was  made  In  1885  by  Lt.  Henry  T.  Allen 
under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department. 
Heeding  the  experience  of  the  Abercrombie 
Expedition,  Lieutenant  Allen  was  Instructed 
to  reach  tbe  mouth  of  the  river  at  least  by 
March,  scras  to  ascend  It  on  the  Ice.  He  was 
accompa/nled  by  Sergeant  Robertson  and  Pri- 
vate PiJkett.  Landing  at  Nuchek  they  added 
Peter  Johasbn,  a  prospector,  to  their  party. 
Johnsok^spartner,  John  Bremner,  had  started 
up  the  river  In  the  preceding  year  with  a 
group  of  the  Indians  from  the  Interior,  and 
Johnson  was  extremely  anxious  to  follow  and 
rescue  Bremner,  who  was  rvunored  to  be 
stranded  in  an  Indian  village. 

Lieutenant  Allen  left  Nuchek  on  March  20, 
1885.  with  his  three  white  companions  and 
three  Indians.     They  experienced  a  rugged 
trip,   using   canoes  to  start   from   Alaganlk, 
virith  their  sleds  loaded  on  the  canoes,  and 
alternating  from  boating  to  portaging  for  the 
first  10  miles.    The  balance  of  the  journey 
was  arduous  and  condxicted  under  difficult 
weather   conditions,   but   on   April    15   they 
reached  Tarel,  an  Indian  village  just  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Chltina  River.     There  they 
found  John  Bremner  In  destitute  condition 
and  practically  starving,  along  with  a  small 
group  of  Indians  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Chief  Nikolai.    After  a  short  rest  and  physi- 
cal recuperation  from  the  Allen  provisions, 
the   Indians    guided   the   expedition   to   the 
main  village  of  Chief  Nikolai  by  a  torturous 
4-day  trip  up  the  Chltina  River  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Nizlna  and  then  along  the  Nizlna  to 
Dan  Creek.     They  found  that  this  vUlage  was 
regarded  as  being  In  the  heart  of  the  area's 
mineral  region,  and  the  chief  pointed  out  to 
them  the  locality  of  a  vein  which  at  that 
season  of  the  year — April — was  Inaccessible. 
He  also  gave  them  some  samples  of  bornite 
(sulfide  of  copper  and  iron)   and  they  were 
told  that  some  other  samples  obtained  in  the 
district  had  been  sent  to  Boston  for  assaying 
with  results  showing  up  as  high  a  content 
as  60  percent  copper.    The  copper  used  by 
Nikolai  and  his  people  for  utensils  and  bullets 
was  found  in  the  form  of  nuggets  in  nearby 
streams. 

Concurrent  with  the  discovery  and  activity 
of  the  Klondike,  within  a  100-mlle  radius 
from  the  Copper  River  and  its  tributaries, 
tliere  was  a  rush  of  prospectors  to  Valdez  in 
the  spring  of  1898.  The  same  W.  R.  Aber- 
crombie, now  a  captain,  was  given  another 
assignment  In  Alaska.  This  time  he  was 
ordered  to  miike  a  military  reconnaissance 
of  the  Valdez-Copper  River  area.  During 
1898  and  1899,  with  adequate  facilities,  both 
in  terms  of  men  and  pack  horses,  his  troop 
surveyed  and  established  a  military  road 
from  Valdez  to  Copper  Center. 

Frank  C.  Schrader,  Arthur  C.  Spencer,  and 
Oscar  Rohn,  geologists  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  were  attached  to  the  Abercrombie 
expeditions  of  1898  and  1899,  and  they  con- 
tributed valuable  Information  to  guide  the 
prospectors.  The  limestone-greenstone  con- 
tact that  Is  the  dominating  structure  along 
which  the  Kennecott  ore  bodies  occurred, 
was  noted,  studied,  and  described  by  them  as 
an  important  geological  horizon  with  favor- 
able mineral  possibilities. 

As  a  result  of  this  activity  the  Importance 
of  Valdez  as  a  year-round  seaport  entry  for 
both  Alaska  and  possibly  the  Yukon  was 
widely  publicized.  Stephen  Birch,  a  young 
mining  engineer  In  New  York  City,  became 
Interested.  He  convinced  some  Influential 
friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Havemeyer,  that  he  was 
serious  in  a  desire  to  go  to  Alaska  in  a  quest 
for  minerals,  and  the  Havemeyers  and  sev- 
eral associates  agreed  to  provide  all  expenses. 


Subsequently,  Stephen  Birch  landed  in  Val- 
dez with  a  request  to  Captain  Abercrombie  to 
attach  him  to  his  expedition  In  a  civilian 
capacity.  From  that  point  on,  Birch  appar- 
ently traveled  extensively  with  the  troop  and 
kept  In  close  touch  with  all  prospecting 
activities. 

The  Nikolai  mine  Is  located  on  the  creek 
of  the  same  name,  a  tributary  of  McCarthy 
Creek.  The  ore  occtirrence  was  probably  the 
one  that  Chief  Nikolai  pointed  out  to  Lieu- 
tenant Allen,  since  it  is  visible  from  Dan 
Creek.  It  was  revealed  to  Edward  Gates  by 
an  Indian  named  Jack,  who  was  able  to  find 
It  from  directions  furnished  by  the  chief. 
It  was  located  In  July  1899  with  ownership 
by  the  Chltina  Mining  &  Exploration  Co.,  an 
association  of  nine  men  headed  by  R.  P. 
McClellan. 

This  group  wa.s  returning  to  the  Nikolai  to 
develop  their  property  In  1900  and  at  Valdez 
they  were  Joined  by  two  sourdough  prospec- 
tors. Jack  Smith  and  Clarence  Warner. 
Smith  and  Warner  accompanied  the  Nikolai 
crew  as  far  as  McCarthy,  where  they  parted 
from  them  to  follow  along  the  east  side  of 
the  Kennecott  Glacier. 

As  one  looks  up  at  the  mountains  to  the 
northeast  from  the  Kennecott  Glacier,  a  well- 
defined  contour  line  Immediately  catches  the 
eye  at  an  elevation  of  about  6,000  feet.  This 
Is  the  same  contact  betwean  the  Nikolai 
greenstone  and  the  Chitlsix)ne  limestone 
noted  and  reported  by  the  USGS  geologists. 
It  can  be  traced  for  about  75  miles  in  a 
northwest-southeast  direction  from  the 
Chitistone  River  to  the  Kotslna  River. 

The  Nikolai  Mine  is  close  to  the  contact, 
and  all  members  of  the  Nikolai  group  had 
been  in  close  touch  with  the  USGS  geologists 
and  were  aware  of  their  opinions  regarding 
the  contact.  Smith  and  Warner  were  search- 
ing for  an  approach  to  the  western  exten- 
sion of  this  favorable  structure  from  the 
Kennecott  Glacier.  They  took  off  to  the 
northeast  at  Bonanza  Creek,  and  after  fol- 
lowing this  up  to  timber  line,  about  4,000 
feet  elevation,  they  could  not  miss  seeing 
the  outstanding  green  cliffs  of  copper  which 
crowned  the  Bonanza  Mine.  The  story  is 
told  that  the  prospectors  were  looking  for 
horse  feed  at  the  time  and  first  mistook  the 
malachite  for  green  grass. 

The  discovery  was  made  the  first  part  of 
August  1900,  and  It  was  so  rich  that  Smith 
and  Warner  Immediately  returned  to  the 
Nikolai  to  bring  their  mine  friends  to  see  the 
Bonanza.  It  was  then  located  by  the  11- 
member  partner  association,  the  Chltina 
Mining  &  Exploration  Co. 

The  claims  located  by  the  stakers  covered 
over  a  mile  In  length  along  the  limestone- 
greenstone  contact. 

One  mile  to  the  northwest  along  the  con- 
tact from  the  Bonanza,  there  was  a  small 
outcrop  of  chalcoclte  which  flared  on  one 
of  the  limestone  beds  about  50  feet  normally 
above  the  contact.  This  outcrop  was  15  feet 
long  by  12  feet  thick.  From  it,  a  narrow  vein 
which  broke  through  the  bedding,  contained 
about  18  Inches  of  chalcoclte  and  malachite. 
This  was  the  surface  expression  of  the  Jumbo 
Mine  which  was  the  greatest  producer  of  the 
four  mines,  the  Bonanza,  Jumbo,  Erie,  and 
Mother  Lode,  which  were  eventually  opened 
up  In  the  district. 

Stephen  Birch  was  in  Valdez  when  the 
members  of  the  Chltina  Mining  &  Explora- 
tion Co.  returned  there  In  the  fall  of  1900. 
He  was  greatly  impressed  by  their  reports 
of  the  unique  outcrop  of  the  Bonanza  and 
when  one  of  the  owners  needed  cash  he  pur- 
chased a  one-eleventh  Interest. 

After  visiting  the  property,  he  was  more 
Impressed  and  with  the  backing  of  the 
Havemeyers  he  purchased  complete  control 
of  the  property,  paying  $25,000  each  to  the 
other  owners. 

The  property  then  passed  Into  the  own- 
ership of  Alaska  Copper  &  Coal  Co.,  with 
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H.  O.  Havemeyer  as  president.  This  com- 
pany, with  Stephen  Birch  as  manager,  opened 
up  sufficient  ore  and  favorable  possibilities 
to  Interest  a  Guggenheim-Morgan  combina- 
tion. In  1908  the  ownership  piv^sed  to  Ken- 
necott  Mines  Co.,  and  In  1915  it  became  the 
Kennecott  Copper  Corp.  with  Stephen  Birch 
as  president. 

Valdez  was  ftrst  picked  as  the  best  seaport 
outlet  for  a  railroad  and  the  Havemeyers 
started-frurveys  from  there  In  1907.  Further 
consideration  brcrfight  out  the  Importance  of 
coal  depo.slts  at  Katalla  and  the  project  was 
switched  to  that  port. 

However,  a  safe  harbor  was  not  practicable 
at  Katalla  and  Cordova  was  the  next  choice. 
In  the  meantime.  M.  J.  Heney,  financed  by 
Boston  capital,  had  started  to  build  from 
Cordova.  Competition  arose  but  the  Have- 
meyers were  able  to  negotiate  a  deal  for  the 
right-of-way  via  the  Copper  River  Valley 
with  retention  of  M.  J.  Heney  as  construc- 
tion manager. 

The  railroad  passed  over  sloughs,  streams. 
and  deltas  to  mile  39  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Copper  River  and  then  recrossed  It  over  a 
steel  bridge  at  mile  49.  It  then  passed 
between  Chllds  and  Miles  Glaciers  Into 
Abercromble  Canyon  along  its  course  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Copper  with  magnificent 
scenery  for  82  miles  to  Chltina.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  cross  the  Copper  once  more  Just  above 
its  junction  with  the  Chltina  River.  Here, 
where  the  spring  Ice  flows  were  terrific, 
another  steel  bridge  was  considered  but 
found  Impractical.  The  alternative  was  a 
pile  bridge  with  reconstruction  of  new 
bents  each  year  after  the  floods  took  their 
toll.  From  Chltina  the  road  followed  the 
west  of  the  Chltina  River,  then  along  the 
Nlzina  and  Kennecott  Rivers  to  mile  196  at 
Kennecott.  Many  construction  problems 
were  encountered  but  they  were  taken  in 
stride  by  M.  J.  Heney,  a  great  railroad 
builder,  and  his  sturdy  crew  of  engineers  and 
construction  men. 

Thus  the  Copper  River  and  Northwestern 
Riitlway  was  completed  In  1911  at  a  total  cost 
of  over  $20  million.  Its  maintenance  re- 
quired a  crew  as  large  as  that  needed  to 
operate  the  mines  and  mill,  and  to  keep  the. 
rails  clear  In  the  winter  through  the  Copper 
River  flats,  the  largest  rotary  snow  plows  then 
available  in  the  world  were  required. 

After  the  two  prospectors.  Jack  Smith  and 
Clarence  Warner,  had  sold  their  Interest  in 
the  Bonanza-Jumbo  group  of  claims  to 
Stephen  Birch,  they  continued  to  prospect 
in  the  Kennecott  area.  They  located 
another  group  to  the  north  of  the  Bonanza, 
on  the  opposite  slope  of  Bonanza  peak.  This 
was  about  a  mile  distant  by  air,  but  several 
miles  by  trail.  They  called  this  new  prospect 
the  Mother  Lode  group.  The  outcrop  was  In 
the  higher  beds  of  limestone,  about  1,200  feet 
above  the  limestone-greenstone  contact.  A 
rather  persistent  fracture  of  1  to  2  feet  In 
width,  with  copper  stain,  and  weak  mineral- 
ization of  chalcoclte  and  malachite,  out- 
cropped for  at  least  200  feet.  The  Mother 
Lode  Mine  was  started  on  this  showing 
by  the  Mother  Lode  Mines  Co.  about  1910 
or   1911   and  continued  until   1919. 

The  Mother  Lode  Co.  did  not  have  a  mill, 
so  Its  Income  was  dependent  entirely  on  high 
grade  ore  shipments.  The  operations  had  not 
been  profitable  and  a  large  investment  had 
been  made  by  the  shareholder. 

There  were  some  very  severe  snowstorms 
in  the  area  in  the  spring  of  1919.  and  de- 
structive snowslides  followed.  The  Kennecott 
Mines  were  completely  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munications with  the  mill  camp  for  several 
days,  as  all  telephone  lines  were  down  nnri 
the  trails  could  not  be  used  because  of  con- 
tinuous slides.  Several  towers  on  each  tram- 
way were  demolished  by  the  slides,  and  the 
cables  were  carried  down  the  mountains  as 
much  as  a  mile  from  the  tramway  right-of- 
way. 


The  Mother  Lode  Mine  suffered  serious  re- 
verses as  a  result  of  the  slides.  The  miners 
lived  In  the  tunnels  for  a  couple  of  days, 
while  the  massive  snowslides  were  booming 
around  the  bunkhouse.  The  tramway  and 
powerlines  were  badly  wrecked.  New  capi- 
tal was  needed  for  repairing  the  damage  and 
for  further  exploration,  and  a  deal  was  made 
with  Kennecott.  Kennecott  agreed  to  ad- 
vance up  to  a  certain  sum  for  exploration 
work,  for  which  It  would  receive  a  51 -per- 
cent Interest  and  full  operating  control.  Un- 
der the  new  management.  In  1919  the  Moth- 
er Lode  became  a  very  successful  mine,  its 
ore  body  eventually  connected  up  with  one 
of  the  ore  bodies  which  was  developed  by  the 
lionanza-Jumbo  crosscut  to  make  the  great 
Bonanza-Mother  Lode  vein. 

The  fourth  mine  of  the  Kennecott  group, 
the  Erie,  was  more  or  less  of  an  "eagles  nest" 
in  the  cliffs  above  the  Kennecott  Glacier,  4 
miles  north  of  Kennecott.  The  12,000  foot 
crasscut,  which  connected  it  with  Jumbo, 
made  a  producer  of  the  Erie. 

The  Kennecott  Mines  were  worked  out  by 
November  1938.  The  total  tonnage  mined 
at  Kennecott  was  4,626,000  tons  containing 
an  average  grade  of  about  13  percent  cop- 
per. In  many  of  the  open  pit  mines  In  the 
Western  States  today,  we  are  processing  ore 
averaging  less  than  1  percent  copper,  so  you 
can  see  what  a  trtie  bonanza  this  was.  The 
total  production  was  591.535  tons  of  copper 
and  about  9  million  oimces  of  silver.  A  fit- 
ting tribute  to  the  vision  and  courage  of 
the  men  who  found  the  ore.  to  the  financial 
Interests  which  provided  the  necessary  risk 
capital,  and  to  the  operators  who  resolved 
it  all  into  a  successful  conclusion. 

Thefe  was  quite  a  long  period  of  inactivity 
for  Kennecott  in  Alaska  and  it  was  not  un- 
til the  1950's  that  exploration  Interest  was  re- 
newed and  Intensified. 

The  copix-r  showings  at  Ruby  Creek  on  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Kobuk  River  and  above 
the  Arctic  Circle  were  discovered  by  gold- 
seekers  In  1901.  After  a  very  brief  flurry  of 
activity  the  prospects  remained  dormant  xin- 
tll  they  were  rediscovered  by  Rhlnehart  Berg 
in  1948.  For  the  next  8  years  Berg's  faith  in 
the  property's  potential  and  much  hard  work 
enabled  the  opening  up  of  the  best  of  the 
near-surface  copper  mineralization  there. 
In  this  work  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Jack 
Bulloch,  of  Kotzebuo. 

In  1956  Mr.  Russ  Cradwick,  of  Bear  Creek 
Mining  Co.,  Kennecott's  exploration  arm,  ex- 
amined the  showings  exposed  by  Berg's  work 
and  as  a  result  the  property  was  taken  under 
option  and  drilling  started  in  1957. 

This  was  followed  by  6  more  years'  drilling 
with  field  activities  starting  as  early  as 
March  and  extending  as  late  as  October  in 
each  of  these  various  years. 

The  surface  exposures  did  not  prove  to  be 
very  promising:  However,  better  ore  poten- 
tial was  developed  below  the  surface,  and 
as  a  result  of  this  work  a  decision  was  made 
to  go  underground  In  order  to  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  the  ore  indicated  by  drilling  and 
to  determine  the  other  physical  characteris- 
tics of  the  deposit  which  would  have  a  bear- 
ing on  its  economic  worth  and  future  devel- 
opment. 

The  deposits  we  are  interested  In  today  He 
about  13  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Kobuk 
and  50  miles  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 
Kobuk  is  254  miles  upriver  from  Kotzebue, 
or  about  175  miles  due  east  from  that  vil- 
lage. It  is  about  325  airmlles  from  Fair- 
banks, as  you  know. 

Normal  freighting  access  to  the  region  is 
by  ship  or  barge  from  the  Seattle  area 
through  the  Bering  Sea,  the  Bering  Strait, 
and  to  Kotzebue  Sound  to  Kotzebue,  thence 
by  shallow  river  barge  upriver  to  Kobuk  and 
then  overland  13  miles  to  the  mine  site.  The 
sea  route  is  hazardous  and  subject  to  de- 
lays caused  by  the  everpresent  icepacks  and 
the  river  navigation  Is  dependent  upon  the 


time  and  quantity  of  the  seasonable  rain  In 
the  Kobuk  River  Valley. 

Our  original  plan  was  to  take  a  small  min- 
ing plant  with  1  year's  supplies  into  the  mine 
site  last  summer  and  to  commence  shaft 
sinking  this  fall.  However,  the  Icepack  pre- 
vented our  equipment  from  reaching  Kotze- 
bue before  late  in  July,  and  the  Kobuk  Val- 
ley  was  bone  dry  until  the  end  of  August.  As 
a  consequence,  we  only  could  shuttle  our 
equipment  and  supplies  about  75  miles  up- 
river  during  the  dry  season  and  move  our 
materials  another  100  miles  further  upstream 
when  the  rains  came  this  year.  We  then 
hope  to  complete  the  freighting  project  the 
last  50  miles  overland  by  tractor  train  dur- 
ing this  winter. 

It  is  planned  to  sink  a  shaft  some  1.100  feet 
in  depth,  take  a  good  look  at  the  ore  under 
ground  in  order  to  evaluate  its  true  poten- 
tial, and  then  decide  our  future  course  of  ac- 
tion. We  hope,  as  you  can  well  Imagine, 
that  we  are  successful  in  this  venture. 

I  have  gone  into  some  dfetall  in  these  two 
mining  ventures  as  each  represents  a  good 
example  of  the  true  Alaska  challenge.  Also, 
they  highlight  the  factors  which  must  be 
faced  in  seeking  to  develop  and  carry  Alas- 
ka's minerals  to  the  marketplaces  of  the 
world. 

Let  us  now  try  and  assess  Alaska's  mineral 
potential;  some  of  the  adverse  factors  we 
must  face  in  developing  It;  and  some  of  the 
possible  solutions  to  the  related  problems. 

Much  has  been  written  abotit  the  un- 
tapped mineral  resources  of  Alaska,  and  we 
all  recognize  that  it  is  difficult  to  develop  a 
yardstick  to  measure  its  future  potential. 
However,  one  of  the  clearest  indicators  to 
me  Is  expressed  by  a  comparison  of  the  an- 
nual mineral  production  of  Alaska  per 
square  mile  of  territory  with  other  countries 
which  have  been  developed  to  varying 
degrees. 

When  we  do  this  we  find  that  the  figures 
show  $27,800  per  square  mile  for  Great 
Britain,  $8,110  for  Poland,  $4,500  for  the 
mainland  United  States,  $975  for  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, $435  for  Canada,  and  $105  for  Alaska. 

Perhaps  you  are  as  surprised  as  I  am  at 
these  figures.  If  we  can  think  of  Alaska  as 
having  the  same  ultimate  mineral  output 
potential  per  square  mile  as  Poland  our  an- 
nual production  value  would  exceed  $5  bil- 
lion. And  a  reasonable  part  of  this  should 
be  copper.    Fantastic?    I  do  not  think  so. 

To  develop  this  tremendous  hidden  poten- 
tial we  not  only  must  have  capital,  but  also 
motivation,  knowledge,  people,  power,  trans- 
portation, and  markets. 

From  a  mining  viewpoint  investment  of 
capital  requires  a  good  tax  climate:  one 
which  recognizes  the  Inherent  gamble  In 
the  search  for  minerals  and  permits  a  profit 
commensurate  with  the  overall  risk.  We 
should  push  for  the  recognition  of  all  ex- 
ploration expense  as  an  allowable  operating 
cost  before  Federal  taxes,  the  retention  of 
the  depletion  allowance  which  recognizes 
the  limited  life  of  an  ore  body  after  It  Is 
found  and  developed,  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  State  tax  structure  which  Is  not 
throttling  and  assesses  only  the  fair  share  of 
the  necessary  contribution  for  the  useful 
and  essential  government  functions. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  ways  and  means  of 
finding  ore  bodies  Is  growing  dally.  Remem- 
ber that  over  90  percent  of  the  scientists  who 
have  ever  lived  are  working  today.  This 
factor  can  help  overcome  the  time  element 
in  the  high  productivity  ratios  for  some  of 
the  older  countries  mentioned  before. 

We  require  people.  Our  free  enterprise 
system  has  demonstrated  time  and  again  in 
the  past  that  people  are  available  if  the 
motivation  Is  sufficient  to  arouse  the  latent 
frontier  spirit  which  has  been  so  successful 
In  the  past. 

We  must  increase  our  efforts  to  train  peo- 
ple  for   the   challenges  ahead  and   in   this 
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respect  our  University  of  Alaska  is  making  a 
rapidly  growing  contribution— it  deserves 
our  support  as  well  as  the  other  colleges  in 

the  State.  ...,»,, 

We  should  extend  our  vocational  school 
training  to  supply  the  skilled  Journeyman, 
tradesmen  and  operators  to  keep  the  wheels 
of  new  Industry  turning.  We  need  such 
schools  not  only  in  our  urban  areas,  but  in 
the  Interior  native  communities  to  train 
a  skilled  technical  force  as  well  as  supply 
material  for  the  professional  group.  We  all 
recognize  the  Inherent  mechanical  ability 
of  the  native  Eskimos  and  Indians.  This  can 
be  developed  into  a  major  source  of  essen- 
tial talent  for  the  future  challenges.  For 
power  we  have  the  unharnessed  rivers — 
great  and  small  as  well  as  the  stored  re- 
sources of  coal,  gas,  and  oil. 

Of  all  the  factors  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  Alaska's  mineral 
wealth,  I  believe  the  most  Important  is 
transportation. 

You  win  recall  that  the  solution  of  the 
transportation  problem  made  the  original 
Kennecott   mine   a   successful   venture. 

The  same  problem  faces  us  today  at  Bor- 
nlte,  and  faces  almost  all   of   the  State  of 

A  1  nclr  n 

Development  of  this  State's  great  natural 
resources  will  provide  Jobs,  economic  growth 
and  prosperity,  but  that  development  de- 
pends. In  large  part,  upon  expanding  the 
means  of  transportation.  Our  main  highway 
system  should  be  extended  to  the  Seward 
Peninsula  and  secondary  feeder  roads  de- 
veloped as  necessary  to  open  up  the  natural 
resources:  and  these  are  not  limited  to  the 
mineral   potential   only. 

Our  highway  system  should  be  integrated 
with  better  use  of  our  great  Inland  water- 
ways. Flood  control  and  dredging  possibili- 
ties should  be  investigated  fully  so  as  to  de- 
velop cheap  transportation  as  rapidly  as 
practicable. 

For  exploration  access  and  the  movement 
of  personnel,  a  better  system  of  landing 
fields  Is  needed  for  our  Interior  airlines  and 
bush  pilots.  The  military  has  done  a  good 
deal  of  work  in  this  area  and  has  provided 
fields  which  can  be  used  for  civilian  uses, 
but  more  fields  are  urgently  needed. 

It  is  obvious  that  our  mineral  wealth  must 
be  carried  to  the  world  markets  and  that  it 
must  be  able  to  compete  with  similar  prod- 
ucts from  all  other  sources.  We  must  take  a 
good  look  at  our  sea  lanes  and  our  harbor 
facilities. 

The  highway  and  inland  waterway  system 
should  be  integrated  with  the  good  harbors 
and  they  should  be  kept  open  by  ice  breakers 
when   necessary   and   practicable. 

Pipelines  to  carry  the  oil,  coal,  and  gas 
for  local  industries  to  come,  and  for  export, 
will  follow  the  development  of  new  consum- 
ers; and  mining  in  all  parts  of  the  world  al- 
ways has  advanced  the  frontiers  and  pio- 
neered the  way  for  other  Industries  from 
the  beginning  of  civilization. 

Alaska  Is  a  frontier  and  a  challenge  to  all 
of  us.  Every  Alaskan  family  stands  to  bene- 
fit economically  and  socially  by  the  develop- 
ment of  Industries,  natural  resources,  trans- 
portation systems,  educational  facilities  and 
market  outlets  of  this  great  State.  Let  us 
join  together  to  push  the  frontier  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean  and  make  Alaska  a  true  land  of 
oportunity  for  this  and  succeeding  gen- 
erations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


THE  MILES  CITY  VETERANS 
HOSPITAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, January  14,  my  office  received  a 


call  from  Great  Falls,  Mont.  This  call 
came  in  at  2:15  p.m.  Mr.  Emil  Bauer, 
of  Great  Falls,  called  and  said  that  a 
World  War  I  veteran,  Victor  Brown,  had 
a  stroke  the  preceding  night,  and  that 
Mr.  Gue.  manager  of  Columbus  Hospital, 
called  the  veterans  hospital  at  Fort  Har- 
rison to  seek  admission  for  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Bauer  stated  that  Mr.  Gue  was  in- 
formed that  they  could  not  take  him  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  a  bed  available. 
Mr.  Bauer  stated  that  they  found  a  card, 
which  he  gave  Mr.  Gue,  which  indicated 
that  Mr.  Brown  recently  made  applica- 
tion to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
benefits,  and  that  he  would  get  that  for 
the  "C"  number. 

He  stated  that  Mr.  Brown  was  not  able 
to  talk.  The  doctor  said  that  he  had 
had  a  stroke  on  the  left  side.  Mr.  Brown 
lives  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Bauer's  mother- 
in-law  at  1008  Fourth  Avenue  North, 
Great  Falls.  He  is  not  able  to  remain  at 
Columbus  Hospital  because  he  has  no 
income.  They  will  have  to  try  to  get  him 
on  relief  through  welfare  if  he  cannot 
be  admitted  to  a  veterans  hospital. 

Mr.  Bauer  called  back  about  a  half 
hour  later,  on  yesterday,  to  say  that  he 
now  had  Brown's  full  name,  Victor  H. 
Brown.  C-1988108.  I  might  say  paren- 
thetically that  numbers  are  evidently 
very  important  nowadays.  He  said  the 
manager  at  Columbus  Hospital  told  him 
that  he.  the  manager  at  Columbus  Hos- 
pital, had  talked  with  the  manager  of 
the  veterans  hospital  at  Fort  Harrison 
shortly  before  noon  today.  He  said  that 
Mr.  Brown  receives  a  pension  and  that 
the  hospital  is  having  difficulty  trying  to 
get  him  into  the  county  hospital  under 
welfare  because  the  patient  is  not  able 
to  sign  his  name. 

We  contacted  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration in  the  District  of  Columbia.  At 
12 :  15  today,  my  office  received  a  call  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  advising 
that  Victor  Brown  will  be  admitted  today 
to  the  Fort  Harrison  hospital.  The  hos- 
pital at  Fort  Harrison  is  now  contacting 
Mr.  Brown's  physician  to  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements. 

Yesterday  the  Fort  Harrison  hospital 
was  filled  to  capacity.  Earlier  this  week, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  announced 
that  it  was  closing  the  veterans  facility 
at  Miles  City.  Mont.,  now  filled  almost  to 
capacity  by  June  30  of  this  year. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration gets  its  information.  I  do 
not  know  why  it  places  so  much  stress  on 
computers  and  not  enough  stress  on  hu- 
man needs. 

I  assume  it  is  known  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  20,000  living  veterans 
of  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  that 
their  average  age  is  85.6.  I  assume  they 
know  that  there  are  2,285.000  living  vet- 
erans of  the  First  World  War,  and  that 
their  average  age  is  69.5.  I  assume  they 
know  that  there  are  15,075.000  living  vet- 
erans of  World  War  U,  with  an  average 
age  of  44.5.  I  assume  they  know  that 
there  are  5,688,000  Korean  war  veterans, 
with  an  average  age  of  34.3.  I  assume 
they  know  that  in  1950  the  average  daily 
patient  load  in  veterans  hospitals  was 
96,643.  In  1955,  it  was  106,682.  In  1960, 
it  was  111,408. 


In  World  Wars  I  and  II,  on  a  per- 
centage basis,  Montana  furnished  more 
members  to  the  armed  services  than  did 
any  other  State  in  the  Union.  As  a  re- 
ward we  get  notice  that  the  hospital  at 
Miles  City,  a  veterans  facility  which  is 
one  of  the  new  ones,  having  been  put 
into  operation  in  1951,  is  to  be  closed. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  Miles 
City  Star,  dated  Tuesday,  January  12. 
This  is  a  statement  by  Mr.  Malcolm  Ran- 
dall, administrator  of  the  Miles  City  VA 
hospital. 

The  paper  states: 

The  hospital  is  at  near  capacity  as  far  as 
patients  are  concerned.  Randall  says.  There 
is  one  patient  bed  unoccupied,  he  said. 

The  next  day,  there  were  two  vancan- 
cies,  because  that  night  a  veteran  died  in 
the  Miles  City  veterans  hospital. 

It  is  my  understanding— and  I  believe 
these  figures  are  correct — that  75  percent 
of  the  patients  in  the  Miles  City  VA  hos- 
pital come  from  eastern  Montana;  15 
percent  come  from  Wyoming;  and  10 
percent  come  from  the  w^estei-n  Dakotas, 
both  North  and  South  Dakota. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
some  time  ago  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion decided  that  the  computers  should 
be  called  in  to  locate  veterans  hospitals 
which  are  small,  which  are  relatively 
isolated,  where  the  patient  load  was 
small,  and  where  the  facilities  were  re- 
moved from  medical  centers. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
over  the  past  weekend,  over  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  typographical  crews  typed 
letters  which  were  to  be  sent  up  on 
Monday  for  signatm-e,  but  most  of  them 
had  to  be  retyped  because  of  typograph- 
ical errors.  I  understand  that  letters  to 
Senators — mine  was  dated  January  13 — 
were  typed  over  the  weekend,  to  be  ready 
for  transmittal,  on  an  "operation  ava- 
lanche" basis.  This  was  evidently  a  well- 
planned  operation  which  a  great  many 
people  knew  something  about,  except 
Senators  and  Representatives  from 
States  concerned. 

I  note  in  the  New  York  Times,  under 
date  of  Wednesday,  January  13.  one  of 
the  reasons  the  Veterans'  Administration 
gives.    I  quote  from  that  newspaper : 

The  VA  now  likes  to  concentrate  its  medi- 
cal care  In  big-city  areas  close  to  teaching 
hospitals  and  medical  schools. 

I  wonder  if  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion realizes  the  fact  that  the  closest 
facility  to  Miles  City  is  at  Fort  Harrison. 
By  air  it  is  300  miles,  and  by  road  it  is 
348  miles  If  Mr.  Brown,  of  Great  Falls, 
who  was  finally  admitted  to  Fort  Harri- 
son, had  had  to  go  to  Miles  City,  it  would 
have  been  447  miles.  The  Miles  City 
service  area  is  bigger  than  all  the  New 
England  States  put  together.  The  closest 
facilities,  outside  of  Fort  Harrison,  are 
at  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  450  miles,  on  the  Min- 
nesota line;  Sioux  Palls,  S.  Dak..  490 
miles,  on  the  Minnesota  line;  Grand  Is- 
land, Nebr.,  545  miles  away;  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  370  miles  away;  Spokane,  Wash., 
570  miles;  Boise.  Idaho,  550  miles. 

Those  are  the  distances  from  the  Miles 
City  facility,  which  is  supposed  to  go  out 
of  existence. 
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If  the  Veterans'  Administration  plan  Is 
carried  through  on  June  30  of  this  year, 
where  are  veterans  from  the  Dakotas, 
Montana,  and  Wyoming  going  to  go? 
How  are  they  going  to  get  there?  Who  is 
going  to  bear  the  expense? 

Are  the  veterans  of  Montana,  the 
Dakotas,  and  Wyoming  to  be  discrimi- 
nated against?    I  say  "No." 

And,  while  they  are  abolishing  hospi- 
tals, I  note  that  in  the  past  5  years  the 
following  new  hospitals  have  been  built: 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  at  a  cost  of  $23  mil- 
lion. That  is  what  we  are  going  to  save 
by  closing  these  facilities,  they  say. 
Brecksville,  Ohio.  $25  million;  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  $18  million. 

Those  three  were  authorized  in  1946. 

In  1956,  Nashville.  Tenn.,  $12  million; 
Martinez,  Calif.,  $12  million;  Downey, 
111.,  $22  million  ;''-and  Jackson,  Miss.,  $10 
million. 

Hospitals  presently  under  construc- 
tion: Washington,  D.C..  $21  million; 
Wood.  Wis.,  phase  I.  $32  million; 
Charleston,  S.C,  $11  million;  Atlanta. 
Ga..  $13  million:  Gainesville.  Fla.,  $11 
million:  Temple.  Tex..  $8  million;  Mi- 
ami. Fla..  $19  million;  Memphis.  Tenn.. 
$19  million;  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  phase 
II.  $18  million;  Oteen.  N.C..  $9  million. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Remember  they 
are  closing  down  14  to  17  facilities. 

But  here  is  a  list  of  hospitals  not  now 
being  constructed  but  hospitals  author- 
ized for  future  construction.  I  repeat — 
future  construction. 

San  Juan.  PR..  $22  million;  Hines, 
111.,  phase  I,  $21  million;  Los  Angeles, 
Calif..  $23  million;  Chicago,  111.,  $18  mil- 
lion; Columbia.  Mo.,  $12  million:  North- 
port,  N.Y..  phase  I,  $16  million;  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  $15  million;  Tampa,  Fla.,  $16 
million;  San  Diego,  Calif.,  $27  million; 
and  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  $26  million. 

It  does  not  look  too  good  for  States 
with  small  populations. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Not  now. 

It  does  not  look  too  good  for  the  States 
with  small  populations  but  only  for  the 
large  population  areas  or  the  sunny 
climes. 

Just  where  does  the  small  State  fit  in 
this  Union? 

I  know  where  it  fits  in  the  Senate.  I 
believe  that  what  we  should  keep  in 
mind  is  this:  That  those  of  us  who 
come  from  the  sparsely  settled  West 
have  supported  the  programs  of  the 
folks  in  the  urban  areas  time  and  time 
again — many  times  to  our  own  political 
detriment. 

But,  we  wish  a'  fair  deal.  I  believe 
that  it  is  an  outrage  that  the  hospital 
in  Miles  City  is  to  be  discontinued.  This 
is  a  hospital  which  is  presently  operating 
at  capacity,  as  is  the  hospital  at  Fort 
Harrison  near  Helena,  Mont. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  note  that  last 
December  two  radar  stations  were  closed 
in  Montana,  one  at  Miles  City  and  one 
at  Cut  Bank.  The  first  information  I 
had  was  3  hours  before  the  official  press 
release  was  issued. 

In  the  same  month,  the  great  air  base 
complex  at  Glasgow,  Mont.,  the  newest 
airbase  in  the  country,  was  closed. 
That  information,  too.  came  to  me  on 
the  same  basis — on  3  to  5  hours'  notice. 


In  January  of  this  year,  an  announce- 
ment was  made  that  the  congressionally 
authorized  minting  of  silver  dollars  at 
the  Denver  Mint,  which  was  scheduled 
to  begin  after  the  first  of  the  year,  had 
been  postponed  indefinitely. 

Did  anyone  in  the  bureaucracy  bother 
to  advise  the  Senators  of  the  States  most 
immediately  involved  before  this  action 
was  taken?    No. 

That  information  came  to  us  from  the 
newspapers. 

A  few  days  ago,  an  announcement  was 
made  that  the  Miles  City  veterans  hos- 
pital was  slated  for  closing.  I  must  say 
that  the  bureaucracy  is  improving  be- 
cause in  this  instance  I  received  l'/2 
hours'  notice  from  an  official  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  before  the  infor- 
mation became  generally  known. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  as  I  noted  earlier, 
I  recognize  the  need  for  change  and 
sometimes  the  inevitability  of  change  of 
this  nature. 

But  I  am  persuaded  that  in  these 
changes,  the  human  needs  could  far  bet- 
ter be  met  if  there  were  some  prior  con- 
sideration of  them  with  the  elected 
Members  of  Congress,  both  Republican 
and  Democrat,  who  are  close  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  areas  involved.  As  a  mini- 
mum, there  ought  at  least  to  be  the  cour- 
tesy of  adequate  notice  to  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  of  the  States  in- 
volved. Noification  by  avalanche,  which 
the  bureaucracy  appears  to  be  resorting 
to  increasingly  in  these  situations,  is  a 
ruthless,  insensitive  tactic,  and  it  is  going 
to  be  met  by  a  snowballing  protest  imtil 
it  is  ended. 

On  Wednesday,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration announced  the  closing  of  14 
hospitals  and  17  regional  offices.  Among 
those  listed  is  a  general  hospital  at  Miles 
City,  Mont.  Other  Senators  are  fully 
capable  of  speaking  to  the  effect  of  these 
closures  in  their  States.  As  a  Senator 
representing  Montana,  which  I  am  before 
all  else  in  the  Senate,  I  shall  confine  my 
remarks  to  the  injustice  which  is  in- 
herent in  the  closing  of  Miles  City  Gen- 
eral Veterans  Hospital. 

This  hospital  is  in  eastern  Montana. 
It  serves  an  immense,  sparsely  settled 
area,  not  only  of  my  State,  but  of  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming. 
With  its  closing,  the  distances  which  vet- 
erans in  the  region  will  now  have  to 
travel  for  hospital  care  at  the  nearest 
veterans  facility  will  be  increased  any- 
where from  300  miles,  upward. 

Now,  all  of  this,  Mr.  President,  is  in  the 
name  of  economy.  Whose  economy? 
Not  the  veterans  of  the  region  who  have 
every  right  under  the  law  and  simple 
justice  to  claim  first-class  service.  Not 
the  veterans  who  need  prompt  medical 
attention.  Not  their  families  who  will 
have  to  travel  great  additional  distances 
in  order  to  provide  the  essential  therapy 
which  is  involved  in  visits  to  patients. 
Not  the  region  in  and  around  Miles  City 
whose  economy  has  grown  up  in  part 
around  services  supplied  to  the  hospital 
complex. 

Miles  City,  in  Custer  County,  Is  In  the 
heart  of  an  eight  county  blizzard  area 
which  affected  eastern  Montana  last 
month.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  an  area  in 
which  25  to  50  percent  of  the  calves  due 


this  spring  will  not  be  forthcoming,  it 
is  in  the  heart  of  the  area  in  which  Fort 
Keogh  is  being  slowly  liquidated.  It  is . 
close  to  the  area  where  the  abolition  of 
the  Huntley  project,  we  have  been  told, 
will  soon  take  place. 

Mr.  President,  that  kind  of  economy 
is  "milked"  economy.  It  is  the  kind  of 
economy  which  tends  to  accelerate  the 
process  of  headlong  flight  of  people  to 
urban  areas.  The  problems  there  are  not 
growing  less  acute,  for  that  is  where  vet- 
erans' hospitals,  along  with  countless 
other  public  and  private  services,  are 
steadily  being  concentrated.  In  acceler- 
ating this  process,  it  is  a  false  economy, 
because  it  multiplies  problems  and  sky- 
rockets costs  in  the  cities. 

It  is  the  kind  of  economy  which  tends 
not  only  to  Increase  urban  blight,  but  to 
hasten  rural  decay.  It  is  the  economy 
of  reduced  service  to  the  public  with 
which  we  have  become  all  too  familiar  in 
these  years  of  the  computer  mentality. 
Mr.  Driver,  the  head  of  the  VA,  in  his 
letter,  admits  to  the  use  of  the  word 
"computer"  in  the  manner  of  arriving 
at  decisions  of  this  kind.  Indeed,  the 
Administrator  oi  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration in  his  letter  on  the  closing 
makes  much  of  the  fact  that  computers 
are  coming  to  play  a  larger  and  larger 
role  in  the  operation  of  the  agency. 

In  the  first  World  War,  I  was  only  a 
seaman  second  class.  Subsequently,  I 
was  a  buck  private  in  the  Army.  Then 
I  was  a  private,  first  class,  in  the  Marine 
Corps.  In  those  days  we  had  serial  num- 
bers, as  servicemen  have  today.  But  to 
me  a  veteran  is  not  a  serial  number.  He 
is  a  human  being.  I  can  go  back  and 
show  the  promises  that  the  Congress 
made.  Nothing  would  be  too  good  for 
the  men  who  fought  in  the  First  World 
War,  in  the  Second  World  War,  or  in  the 
Korean  war.  We  would  take  care  of 
them.  They  could  give  3,  4,  5,  or  6  years 
of  their  lives,  but,  we  told  them,  "Do  not 
worry;  if  you  come  back,  you  will  be 
given  the  best  of  care,"  and  that  included 
medical  attention. 

Mr.  President,  the  closing  of  the  Miles 
City  and  other  veterans'  hospitals  is 
billed  as  motivated  by  economy — "the 
saving  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars." 

The  other  day  I  found  on  my  desk  150 
maps  of  the  United  States  of  the  kind 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  They  were 
sent  to  me  recently  by  some  Federal 
agency  or  other.  They  are  beautiful 
maps.  They  are  historical  maps.  They 
came  well  wrapped.  I  did  not  ask  for 
them.  They  are  available  to  me,  as  they 
are  to  other  Senators,  for  free  distribu- 
tion to  whomever  we  may  chose  to  give 
them. 

Annually  I  receive  thousands  of 
pamphlets  and  bulletins  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects.  Not  a  day  passes  when  a 
departmental  organ  or  some  other  pub- 
lication of  one  agency  or  another  does 
not  arrive  at  my  office  door  and  often  in 
great  quantity.  Those,  too,  are  available 
for  free  distribution.  I  do  not  question 
the  value  of  those  publications  for  the 
rather  select  audiences  to  which  they 
are  most  often  directed.  But  I  do  say 
that  if  we  are  to  put  stress  on  economy, 
we  might  better  start  with  that  sort  of 
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Government  expenditure  for  publications 
which  involve  countless  miUions  of  dol- 
lars of  materials,  labor  and  professional 
skill  the  proofs  of  which  more  often  than 
not  are  directed  toward  a  very  limited 
segment  of  the  population. 

I  now  hold  in  my  hand  an  item  issued 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  I  sup- 
pose it  could  be  called  a  human  computer, 
because  all  one  need  do  is  to  place  the 
arrow  in  a  certain  position,  push  it  up  or 
down  or  turn  it  around,  and  he  would 
find  where  all  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals  in  the  country  are 
located.  Eighty-five  copies  of  that  item 
came  to  my  desk.  I  did  not  ask  for 
them.  I  do  not  need  them.  I  wish  the 
Veterans'  Administration  would  spend 
the  money  on  the  veterans  and  give 
them  the  needed  care  by  keeping  open 
needed  facilities.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  start  by  cutting  down  on  services 
which  are  designed  to  meet  the  human 
needs  of  the  veterans,  of  whom  there  are 
now  in  excess  of  20  million. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  old  story.  When 
we  are  in  an  emergency,  nothing  is  too 
good  for  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
make  great  sacrifices  for  the  Nation's 
safety  and  benefit.  When  the  emergency 
Is  over,  we  begin,  after  a  while,  to  forget 
the  earlier  promises.  The  enthusiasm 
wanes;  the  apathy  waxes. 

If  we  continue  in  the  manner  in  which 
we  are  operating.  I  wonder  how  long  it 
will  be  before  we  arrive  at  the  point 
which  we  achieved  before  World  War  II, 
when  the  administration  of  veterans  hos- 
pitals was  so  inept  and  inadequate  and 
so  economized  as  to  constitute  a  national 
scandal.  I  do  not  mean  to  reflect  on  the 
present  management  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  but  the  waniing  flags  are 
flying. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  western  mountain 
State,  I  have  always  tried  to  understand 
and  sympathize  with  the  special  needs  of 
urban  and  depre.ssed  areas  in  various 
parts  of  the  Nation.  But  I  do  not  intend 
to  acquiesce  in  any  computed  design  of 
this  nature  for  the  future  of  the  Nation 
which  overlooks  my  State  and  my  region. 
I  wish  to  make  it  clear,  here  and  now, 
that  I  expect  the  same  kind  of  consid- 
eration for  my  part  of  the  country  and 
my  State  as  I  am  prepared  to  extend.  I 
expect  it  from  the  bureaucracies  of  the 
Government  and  from  Congress. 

I  should  like  to  support  measures  for 
Appalachia,  Urbania,  or  whatever;  but  I 
do  not  propose  to  support  them  at  the 
expense  of  establishing  a  new  economic 
wasteland  in  Rockania. 

Even  if  it  were  an  isolated  incident,  the 
announcement  of  the  impending  Miles 
City  closing  would  warrant  a  vehement 
protest  of  this  kind.  But  it  is  not  an 
isolated  instance.  We  have  seen  a  pro- 
gression of  this  sort  of  thing  in  Montana. 
Not  too  long  ago.  the  Government, 
through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, sanctioned  the  closing  of  Mil- 
waukee Railroad  passenger  train  service 
between  Deer  Lodge,  Mont.,  and  Aber- 
deen, S.  Dak.  The  line  runs  through 
Miles  City. 

Since  the  election,  as  I  have  said 
before,  I  have  received  notification  that 
the  radar  bases  at  Cut  Bank  and  Miles 
City,  Mont.,  would  be  closed,  and  that  the 


Glasgow  Air  Force  Base  would  be  phased 
out  over  a  few  years,  even  though  it  is 
the  newest  Air  Force  base  In  the  country, 
and  even  though  approximately  $100 
million  was  spent  on  it.  Only  last  spring, 
$1  million  was  spent  on  extending  its 
runways.  Hundreds  of  people  uprooted 
themselves  from  other  parts  of  the  State 
and  Nation  in  order  to  locate  at  Glasgow 
in  connection  with  this  facility.  The 
city  expanded  its  service  in  education, 
water  supply,  and  housing;  and  I  be- 
lieve the  rural  telephone  association  even 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  base, 
a  contract  on  which  they  may  lose  money. 
Now  it  all  goes  into  the  ashcan. 

Similarly,  the  Miles  City  General  Hos- 
pital is,  I  repeat,  one  of  the  newer  vet- 
erans hospitals.  It  is  well  equipped  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  veterans  of  two 
World  Wars,  the  Korean  war,  and  per- 
haps others,  as  well.  The  needs  of  the 
veterans  are  increasing,  not  declining. 
For  a  decade  and  a  half,  a  community's 
way  of  life  has  grown  around  the  pres- 
ence of  this  hospital.  Now  it.  too,  goes 
into  the  ashcan. 

MINTING  OF  SILVER  DOLLARS 

On  another  subject— this  bears  empha- 
sizing—my distinguished  colleague  from 
Montana  [Mr.METCALF]  and  I— last  year 
urged  Congress  to  authorize  the  minting 
of  45  million  silver  dollars.  That  may 
not  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  people  of  the 
East  and  the  large  urban  areas,  where 
everything  else  is  being  concentrated,  but 
it  means  much  to  us.  In  Montana, 
especially,  and  throughout  the  West,  in 
general,  these  silver  coins  have  a  special 
significance  and  great  general  utility. 
They  are  not  oddities.  They  are  a  tra- 
dition, and  they  are  money. 

Yet  the  news  now  reaches  us  that  this 
authorized  minting  of  silver  doUars  is 
held  up  somewhere  in  the  bureaucracy. 
If  I  read  the  signs  correctly,  there  Is  a 
possibility  that  it  may  be  omitted  alto- 
gether. 

I  say  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  people 
of  my  State  that  had  I  known  of  these 
developments  before  the  election,  I  would 
have  put  the  truth  on  the  line  before  the 
election.  It  has  never  been  my  practice, 
and  it  never  will  be  my  practice,  to  gild 
the  lily  before  an  election  and  then  let 
the  gold  fiake  off  thereafter. 

I  understand  that  a  resolution  of  criti- 
cism was  introduced  in  the  Montana  Leg- 
islature because  of  the  silver  dollar  mat- 
ter. This  is  politics,  and  I  can  accept 
It.  But  I  say.  without  qualification,  that 
if  there  is  any  suggestion  that  I  knew  of 
these  developments  before  election  and 
withheld  that  knowledge  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Montana,  that  is  an  utterly  false 
suggestion. 

If  the  people  of  Montana  are  surprised 
and  dismayed  by  these  developments 
concerning  the  silver  dollar  and  the 
Miles  City  facility  let  them  know 
that  it  is  a  surprise  and  a  dismay  which 
I  share  completely. 

I  recognize  that  changes  in  technology 
bring  about  changes  in  the  way,  and  even 
the  paces,  in  which  both  business  and 
Government  must  carry  on  their  func- 
tion. Montana  is  no  more  immune  from 
changes  of  that  kind  than  any  other  part 
of  the  Nation.    Let  me  say  to  the  bu- 


reaucracies of  this  Government  that  they 
may  not  be  able  to  put  the  human  factor 
into  the  computers  when  decisions  for 
change  are  made,  but  no  Senator,  no 
elected  official  of  this  Govermnent  can 
ignore  that  factor,  nor  should  it  be  ig- 
nored. 

I  ask  these  bureaucracies: 
On  what  side  of  the  ledger  of  these 
so-called  economy  decisions  do  you  put 
the  losses  of  the  man  who  is  thrown  out 
of  a  job  by  the  change? 

On  what  side  do  you  put  the  losses  of 
the  bankrupt  businesses? 

On  what  side  do  you  put  the  losses 
inherent  in  the  forced  movement  of  peo- 
ple, and  especially  young  people,  brought 
about  by  your  changes? 

On  what  side  do  you  put  the  decline 
in  property  values? 

On  what  side  do  you  put  the  curtailed 
and  inadequate  .services  which  result 
from  the  change  to  those  who  are  en- 
titled to  the  best  by  law  and  equity? 

If  changes  are  to  be  made,  as  they 
must  be  made  from  time  to  time.  I  would 
hope  that  they  should  be  based,  in  part 
at  least,  on  more  commonsense  and  hu- 
man sense  than  this  closure  at  Miles 
City.  If  changes  are  to  be  made,  the 
least  which  should  be  expected  from  this 
Government  are  adjustments  which  off- 
set their  adverse  effects  on  the  people 
involved. 

The  least  which  should  be  expected  is 
tangible  provision  for  a  rapid  conversion 
of  valuable  facilities  and  skills  from  one 
public  purpose  to  another.  The  least 
which  should  be  expected  is  a  concrete 
plan  which  is  meaningful  in  terms  of  the 
plight  of  those  who  are  adversely 
affected  by  mechanical  decisions  in 
Washington. 

Unless  these  expectations  are  met,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  pulling  out  the  roots 
of  poverty  in  one  part  of  the  country, 
only  to  transplant  them  to  other  parts, 
with  ever-rising  cost  to  the  public  every- 
where. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  state  that 
until  these  expectations  are  met  in  my 
State,  as  a  Senator  representing  Mon- 
tana, which  is  my  primary  responsibility, 
in  concert  with  my  able  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Lee  Metcalf.  I  shall  not  let  this 
matter  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  an 
article  entitled,  "Treasury  Dragging  Feet 
on  Minting  Cartwheels,"  published  in  the 
Montana  Standard  and  the  Butte  Daily 
Post  on  January  10,  1965;  an  article  en- 
titled, "Montanans  Miss  Their  Beloved 
Silver  Dollars,"  published  in  the  Great 
Falls  Tribune  on  January  10,  1965;  an 
article  entitled,  "Miles  City  VA  Hospital 
To  Be  Closed  June  30,"  published  in  the 
Miles  City  Star,  on  January  12,  1965;  an 
article  entitled,  "VA  To  Shut  14  Hospitals 
in  Economy  Move,  Including  3  Upstate." 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
January  13.  1965;  a  letter  of  notification 
dated  January  13,  1965,  from  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  concerning  Miles 
City;  and  a  well  thought  out  letter  writ- 
ten by  an  old  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Harry 
E.  Sawyer,  director  of  the  Veterans' 
Welfare  Commission  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, under  date  of  January  13, 1965. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  intended  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord more  than  500  telegrams  and  letters 
to  support  my  case  and  show  how  the 
people  of  Montana,  the  Dakotas,  and 
Wyoming  feel.  But.  In  the  interest  of 
economy,  I  shall  not  do  so. 

THE    MILES    CITY    VETERANS    HOSPITAL 

Before  I  close,  I  repeat  what  I  said  in 
the  beginning.  Yesterday  we  received  a 
call  from  a  veteran  who  had  a  stroke. 
He  could  not  speak.  He  could  not  sign 
his  name.  He  could  not  be  admitted  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  facility  at 
Fort  Harrison  because  it  was  full. 

Today  that  man  is  going  in,  but  only 
because,  perhaps,  two  Senators  and  two 
Congressmen  contacted  the  VA  person- 
ally, and  a  way  was  found  to  do  it.  In 
other  words  that  hospital  is  filled  to  ca- 
pacity. Yet  the  Miles  City  hospital  is  to 
close  down.  On  the  night  of  January 
12  I  was  advised  that  there  was  one  va- 
cancy in  the  Miles  City  hospital.  On  the 
night  of  January  13  I  wa9*iformed  that 
one  patient  died  on  the  night  of  the  12th, 
and  there  were  now  two  vacancies. 

What  is  meant  by  the  liquidation  of 
these  hospitals  from  sparsely  separated 
areas?  What  is  gained  by  closing  a  fa- 
cility which  serves  a  geographic  area 
bigger  than  the  New  England  States  put 
together. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  before,  that  my 
State  fm-nished  88,000  veterans  out  of  a 
population  of  700,000.  This  facility  at 
Miles  City  will  be  taken  away  from  a 
State  that  furnished  more  men  in  World 
Wars  I  and  II,  on  a  percentage  basis,  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Union.  We  are 
entitled  to  a  study  of  this  question. 
They,  the  Veteran's  AdmirJstration,  are 
building  more  hospitals  and  they  are  au- 
thorizing more  and.  at  the  same  time, 
they  are  closing  down  hospitals  where 
they  are  needed.  So  we  need  to  t.nke  a 
look  into  this  question  and  see  that  hear- 
ings are  held  to  see  where  the  trouble  is 
and  take  a  look  at  the  computer  which 
seems  to  ariive  at  the  decisions  so  far  .is 
our  ve'.erans  and  hospitals  are  concerned. 

E.XHIBIT   1 

(From  the  Montana  Standard,  Jan.  10,  1965] 
Treasury  Dragging  Feet  on  Minting  Cart- 
wheels 

Washington. — Montana's  congressional 
delegation  Ignored  party  differences  Saturday 
in  criticizing  the  Treasury  Department  for  a 
delay  in  minting  new  silver  dollars. 

Silver  dollars  became  a  political  ifsue  in 
Montana  last  year  until  Congress  authorized 
minting  of  45  million  new  cartwheels. 

Administration  policymakers  said  Satur- 
day Congress  will  be  asked  to  rescind  its  au- 
thorization for  the  minting.  Plans  had  been 
announced  last  year  to  start  issuing  the  new 
coins  either  late  last  year  or  early  in  1965. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  Treasury 
will  ask  for  a  reduction  or  elimination  of 
silver  content  in  all  new  coins.  J 

If  the  silver  dollars  were  minted,  the  Treas- 
ury would  be  put  in  the  awkward  position  of 
recommending  silver  conservation  in  minor 
coins  while  consuming  38  million  ounces  of 
silver  in  the  dollars. 

A  shortage  of  all  coins  has  persisted  for 
several  years  despite  a  tremendous  Increase 
In  production.  Treasury  officials  have  said 
there  are  signs  of  some  slight  easing  of  the 
coin   shortage.     But   there   is   usually  some 


"flowback"  of  coins  into  Federal  Reserve 
banks  after  the  Christmas  shopping  season 
and  officials  probably  will  observe  this  flow- 
back  before  making  a  final  decision  on  silver 
coinage. 

No  silver  dollars  have  been  minted  for 
about  30  years.  Their  use  is  limited  to  a 
few  Western  States  and  to  trade  promotions 
elsewhere. 

Treasury  officials  believe  the  minting  of 
45  million  dollars  would  not  bring  them  back 
into  general  circlulatlon.  There  already  have 
been  advertisements  in  coin  collectors'  publi- 
cations offering  to  sell  the  new  coins  at  a 
premium  of  $3  to  $5. 

Senator  Lee  Metcalp,  Democrat,  of  Mon- 
tana, reached  immediately,  said: 

"Tills  is  another  in  a  series  of  breaches  of 
faith  with  westerners  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

"It  has  been  only  a  little  more  than  a 
year  since  the  Department  Informed  me  that 
it  intended  to  take  steps  to  assure  a  con- 
tinuing supply  of  silver  dollars.  If  such 
steps  were  taken  they  were  neither  far  enough 
por    fast    enough. 

"This  past  fall,  the  Department  advised 
Senator  Mansfield  that  the  new  dollars 
would  be  minted  shortly  after  the  first  of  the 
year.  It  now  is  obvious  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  no  intention  of  meeting  this  second 
commitment. 

"That  there  is  a  general  coin  shortage  does 
not  Justify  failure  by  the  Department  to  keep 
its  word  to  continue  the  silver  dollar,  the 
traditional  medium  of  exchange  in  the  West. 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  the  whole  mis- 
management of  the  silver  problem  in  a 
speech  in  the  Senate  early  in  this  Congress." 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield.  Democrat,  of 
Montana,  also  said  the  report  disturbed  him 
and  that  if  true  it  would  be  "a  breach  of 
promise  and  a  thwarting  of  congressional 
intent." 

"A  report  of  an  accredited  official  of  the 
Treasury  Department  to  the  effect  that  the 
administration  will  seek  the  de-authorlza- 
tion  of  the  authority  to  mint  an  additional 
45  million  silver  dollars  disturbs  me  greatly 
and  is  a  matter  which  requires  early  clari- 
fication," Mansfield  said.  "It  Is  a  matter 
of  extreme  Importance  to  the  West  and  I 
Intend  to  do  my  utmost  to  see  that  previous 
commitments  are  carried  out  and  that  the 
people  of  Montana  and  the  West  are  provided 
with  additional  sliver  dollars. 

"The  current  silver  shortage  and  the  short- 
age of  coins  in  no  way  minimizes  the  need 
for  more  silver  dollars.  This  report  comes 
as  a  complete  surprise  and  I  hope  that  the 
Treasury  Department  will  live  up  to  its  pre- 
vious commitments  and  proceed  to  mint  the 
additional  silver  dollars  as  the  Congress  au- 
thorized at  the  earliest  possible  time." 

Representative  James  F.  Battin,  Republi- 
can, of  Montana,  commented: 

"I  regret  the  delay  in  minting  silver  dol- 
lars authorized  by  Congress  and  I  feel  it 
would  be  a  real  breach  of  faith  If  the  author- 
ization were  rescinded. 

"Inasmuch  as  the  authorization  was  a  po- 
litical issue  in  several  States,  and  was  solved 
by  passage  of  the  legislation,  I  would  think 
a  reversal  would  indicate  there  had  been 
some  underhanded  t.ictics  Involved  and 
would  leave  you  a  black  mark  on  the  admin- 
istration. 

"Senator  Cannon,  of  Nevada,  was  reelected 
by  86  votes  and  claimed  considerable  credit 
during  his  campaign  for  the  silver  dollars 
legislation." 

Representative  Arnold  Olsen.  Democrat, 
of  Montana,  was  out  of  the  city  and  un- 
reachable for  comment. 


[From  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune,  Jan. 

10, 1965] 

MoNTANANS  Miss  Their  Beloved  Silver 

Dollars 

Helena. — From    the   bartender   who  tapes 

together  the  paper  dollar  bills  his  patrons 


tear  up,  to  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  official 
who  says  banks  don't  even  bother  to  order 
them  any  more,  Montanans  miss  their  be- 
loved silver  dollars. 

Silver  cartwheels  may  have  become  even 
more  a  thing  of  the  past  Saturday  with  news 
the  Treasury  Department  has  not  minted  the 
$45  million  Congress  had  approved  and 
would  like  to  avoid  it  altogether. 

Clement  Van  Nice,  head  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  branch  In  Helena,  said  the  last 
silver  dollars  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  were 
shipped  to  Montana  member  banks  In  April. 

Montana  banks  aren't  ordering  dollars  be- 
cause they  know  they  can't  get  them,  he 
said  in  sharp  contrast  to  a  year  ago  when  the 
supply  began  dwindling  fast.  New  orders 
came  into  Helena  as  fast  as  the  dollars  went 
out. 

It  was  at  this  point  last  year  that  a  Boze- 
man  businessman  inspired  some  trade  and 
chuckles  by  making  his  own  silver  dollars — 
gluing  two  half-dollars  together,  that  Is, 
until  the  Government  told  him  to  stop. 

A  Helena  bank  teller,  who  sees  the  public 
every  day,  said  people  have  stopped  asking 
for  silver  dollars  but  talk  about  them  and 
ask  when  they  will  be  available  again. 

In  a  spot  check  around  Helena,  two  super- 
market managers  said  there  still  is  a  heavy 
demand  for  silver  dollars  by  customers,  but 
probably  less  than  a  year  ago. 

One  grocery  store  is  checked  regularly, 
usually  unsuccessfully,  by  a  woman  whose 
husband  owns  a  coin-operated  service 
station. 

Many  Montanans  rarely  had  seen  and  pos- 
sibly never  had  used  paper  dollars  before  last 
summer. 

Persons  moving  Into  Montana  from  other 
States  made  the  .«wltch  back  to  paper  dollars 
without  difficulty. 

But  many  persons  have  not. 
A  bartender  on  Helena's  Last  Chance  Gulch, 
said,  "I  have  to  buy  scotch  tape  by  the  roll 
now.     They  tear  up  the  paper   dollars  and 
throw  them  at  me." 


[From  the  Miles  City  (Mont.)  Star, 
Jan.  12,  1965] 

Miles  City  VA  Hospital  To  Be  Closed 

June  30 

(By  Bob  Scanlan) 

The  Miles  City  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  Is  to  be  closed  effective  June  30, 
1965,  according  to  reliable  information  re- 
ceived at  the  Star  this  afternoon.  This  ac- 
tion by  the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
Washington,  DC.  also  Includes  13  other  VA 
hospitals  In  the  Nation. 

As  soon  as  this  information  was  received, 
contacts  were  made  with  eastern  Montana's 
Congressman  James  F.  Battin  and  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield.  Both  expressed  great  con- 
cern over  the  announcement  and  promised 
action  to  determine  the  reasoning  behind 
such  action. 

Congressman  Battin  stated  he  could  not 
understand  what  action  would  cause  the 
Federal  Government  to  cut  down  on  the  care 
of  the  men  and  women  who  received  in- 
juries and  disabilities  while  defending  Amer- 
ica. Senator  Mansfield  is  expected  to  call 
Miles  City  tonight  with  what  Information  he 
might  learn. 

Local  veterans  organization  leaders  have 
called  a  meeting  for  7  p.m.  tonight  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter.  The  meeting  is  to  be  held 
at  the  new  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  head- 
quarters and  Is  being  called  by  Dale  Steven- 
son, commander  of  the  American  Legion. 

Malcolm  Randall,  administrator  of  the 
Miles  City  VA  hospital,  had  not  been  offi- 
cially notified  of  this  action  as  of  early  this 
afternoon.  He  said  he  was  "shocked"  to 
hear  that  the  rumor  may  be  officially  true. 

The  hospital  is  at  near  capacity  as  far  as 
patients  are  concerned,  Randall  said.  There 
is  one  patient  bed  unoccupied,  he  said. 

The  operating  budget  of  the  hospital  is 
$1.6  million  annually.     There  are   136  per- 
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sons    on    the    payroll    which    amounts    to 
$847,000  each  year. 

opened    in    1951 

The  Miles  City  VA  hospital  was  first  pro- 
nosed  in  1945  before  the  end  of  World  War 
n  The  citizens  of  Miles  City  donated  to  a 
fund  and  raised  $29,682  to  purchase  the  land 
on  which  the  hospital  is  built. 

on  September  22.  1948,  the  contract  was 
awarded  for  the  construction  at  a  cost  of 
*4  600  000.  The  groundbreaking  ceremonies 
we're  lield  October  17.  1948.  and  the  hospital 
was  completed  in  1951.      ^    ,_  ^     .  ., 

The  first  patient  was  admitted  August  1, 
1951  Since  that  time  the  hospital  has  pro- 
vided medical  care  and  service  to  over  1.000 
veterans  each  year. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  13.   19651 

VA  TO  Shut  14  Hospitals  in  Economy  Move, 

Including  3  Upstate 

Washington,  January  12.— The  Veterans' 
Administration  advised  Members  of  Congress 
today  that  it  would  close  14  hospitals  and  17 
regional  offices  across  the  country.  It  esti- 
mated the  saving  at  $25  million  a  year. 

Hospitals  to  be  closed  were  picked  on  the 
basis  of  low  patient  demand,  difficult  staffing 
and  outmoded  structures,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration said. 

The  functions  of  the  regional  offices  on  the 
list  for  closing  are  to  be  transferred  to  the 
nearest  other  available  VA  offices. 

Tha  scheduled  date  for  all  closing  is  June 
30  Three  New  York  State  hospitals — at 
Bath.: Castle  Point,  and  Sunmount — are  on 

the  list. 

Other  hospitals  scheduled  for  closing  are 
at  Clinton.  Iowa;  Dwlght.  111.:  Fort  Bayard, 
N.  Mex.;  Grand  Junction.  Colo.:  Lincoln. 
Nebr.:  McKinney.  Tex.;  Miles  City.  Mont.; 
Rutland  Heights.  Mass.;  ThomasvlUe  Ga.; 
White  City.  Oreg.,  and  the  tuberculosis  divi- 
sion at  Brecksville.  Ohio. 

About  6.000  beds  are  involved.  No  new 
patients  will  be  accepted  in  the  listed  hos- 
pitals, the  Congressmen  were  told.  Remain- 
ing patients  will  be  transferred  to  other  hos- 
pitals and  all  hospital  employees  are  being 
offered  Jobs  elsewhere. 

The  offices  to  be  closed  include  those  at 
Albany  and  Syracuse.  Operations  will  be 
transferred  to  New  York  City  and  Buffalo, 
respectively.  The  Brooklyn  and  New  York 
City  offices  will  be  continued  physically,  but 
under  common  management. 

Other  regional  offices  to  be  closed,  and  the 
offices  with  which  they  will  be  combined 
are: 

Manchester,  N.H.,  and  White  River  Junc- 
tion, Vt..  both  to  Boston;  Fargo.  N.  Dak.  and. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  both  to  St.  Paul;  Juneau. 
Alaska,  to  Seattle;  Wilmington.  Del.,  to  Phil- 
adephla;  Cheyenne.  Wyo.  to  Denver;  Reno, 
Nev..  to  Los  Angeles. 

Also.  Lubbock.  Tex.,  to  Waco;  San  Antonio 
to  Houston;  Wllkes-Barre,  Pa.,  to  Philadel- 
phia; Cincinnati  to  Cleveland;  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  to  St.  Louis;  Shreveport,  La.,  to  New 
Orleans. 

Tlie  economy  orders,  while  sure  to  stir  pro- 
tests from  Individual  Congressmen,  were  not 
expected  to  be  blocked  In  the  House  Veterans 
Committee. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  operates 
about  170  hospitals.  For  a  long  time  the 
agency  has  expected  to  close  some.  The  VA 
now  likes  to  concentrate  its  medical  care  In 
big-city  areas  close  to  teaching  hospitals 
and  medical  schools. 


Veterans'  Administration. 
Washington,  DC,  January  13,  1965. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sen.ator  Mansfield:  In  accord  with 
our  policy  of  keeping  you  informed,  I  want 
to  tell  you  of  our  plans  to  streamline  opera- 
tions    in     the     Veterans'     Administration 


through  adjustments  to  be  made  In  our  field 
structure. 

These  changes  provide  for  continued  high 
quality  service  to  veterans  and  a  savings  to 
taxpayers  In  administrative  or  overhead  costs 
amounting  to  some  $23,500,000  In  fiscal  year 

1966. 

The  past  decade  has  seen  many  changes  In 
all  programs  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  as  well  as  significant  changes 
in  the  management  of  these  programs.     Many 
of  the  benefit  programs  established  to  assist 
veterans  In  readjusting   to  clvUian  life  are 
phasing  out  and  will  terminate  In  the  not 
too  distant  future.    Indeed,  some  have  al- 
ready done  so;    and.   as  is  to  be   expected, 
participation  in  many  of  these  programs  has 
dropped  sharply.     At  the  same  time,  we  have 
improved,  and  simplified  our  operational  pro- 
cedures to  maintain  maximum  efficiency  at 
the  lowest  cost.     As  a  part  of  our  manage- 
ment Improvement  program,  we  have  con- 
verted some  of  our  Weneflt  programs  to  auto- 
matic  data   processing,    utilizing   the   most 
versatile   electronic  computers   yet   devised. 
Still  other  progranis  and  functions,  such  as 
personnel  data  and  payroll,  are  presently  be- 
ing converted  to  atftomatlc  data  processing. 
In   our  medical  programs,  we   have   seen 
significant  breakthroughs  In  medical  science 
which  have  greatly  altered  the  type  and  na- 
ture of  medical  care  and  the  facilities  neces- 
sary for  providing  such  care.    Tuberculosis 
is  a  gbod  example  of  this.    Where  formerly 
we  had  21   hospitals  devoted  exclusively  to 
long-term  care  of  veterans  with  tuberculosis, 
today,  as  a  result  of  chemotherapy,  we  have 
little   need   for   entire   hospitals  devoted   to 
nothing  but  the  care  of  tuberculosis  patients. 
The  progress  of  medical  knowledge  requires 
additional  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  tools. 
The  inability  to  provide  these  within  the  con- 
fines of  existing  physical  plants  has  made 
some  of  our  hospitals  obsolete.     These  obso- 
lete hospitals  must  be  Inactivated  and  re- 
placed with  modern  facilities.  If  we  are  to 
continue  to  provide  American  veterans  with 
the  broadest  possible  spectrum  of  medical 
care.     Hospitals  also  were  established  in  some 
areas  that  now  have  a  more  than  propor- 
tionate declining  veteran  population.     As  the 
number  of  hospital  beds  we  may  provide  is 
limited,  it  is  important  that  in  establishing 
replacement  beds,  we  place  them  where  the 
greatest   need   exists  and   near  the   medical 
schools  with  which  we  are  affiliated. 

The  characteristics  of  our  domiciliary 
members  have  also  undergone  significant 
changes  in  recent  years.  This  program  was 
initially  established  to  provide  a  home  for 
indigent  veterans  who  could  not  sustain 
themselves  in  their  communities.  Today  we 
•  have  a  vast  social  security  program  which, 
together  with  Increased  veteran  pensions,  is 
providing  more  and  more  veterans  with  as- 
surance of  freedom  from  financial  want. 
Additional  wide  ranging  programs  on  both 
the  Federal  and  local  level  are  also  providing 
more  facilities  to  these  veterans  as  well  as  to 
the  rest  of  the  population. 

As  you  know,  to  cope  with  these  changes. 
we  have.  In  recent  years,  adjusted  and  re- 
adjusted our  organizational  pattern  to  keep 
pace  with  the  changing  needs.  We  have 
closed  some  hospitals;  we  have  relocated 
others;  we  have  merged  some  regional  offices; 
closed  a  number  of  small  VA  offices,  and  con- 
solidated program  functions. 

We  have  recently  completed  a  thorough 
analysis  of  our  programs  and  operations,  both 
in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
and  the  Department  of  Veterans  Benefits. 
We  find  that  additional  organizational 
changes  must  be  made  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  achieve  maximum  operational  efficiency 
and  economy,  and  at  the  same  time  main- 
tain our  high  standards  of  service.  Accord- 
ingly I  have  approved  the  following  actions: 
Close  the  following  hospitals:  VA  center. 
Bath  NY.;  VA  hospital.  Lincoln,  Nebr.;  VA 
hospital.    Castle    Point,    N.Y.;    VA    hospital. 


Rutland  Heights,  Mass.;  VA  hospital  Grand 
Junction.  Colo.;  VA  hoepltal,  Dwlght.  HI., 
VA  hospital,  Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex.;  VA^'^os- 
pltal  Brecksville,  Ohio  (Broadview  Heights 
division) ;  VA  hospital.  Miles  City,  Mont.;  VA 
hospital.  Sunmoxmt,  N.Y.;  and  VA  hospital. 
McKinney,  Tex. 

Close  the  following  domlcUlarles :  Bath. 
N.Y.;  ThomasvlUe.  Ga.;  White  City,  Greg.; 
Clinton,  Iowa. 

Merge  the  following  regional  ofQces,  New 
York:  Merging  station,  Albany,  Syracuse;  re- 
ceiving station.  Buffalo. 

(Brooklyn  and  New  York  functions  will  be 
consolidated  under  one  manager,  but  remain 
in  the  same  physical  locations.) 

Pennsylvania:  Wilkes-Barre,  Philadelphia; 
Ohio:  Cincinnati.  Cleveland;  Missouri.  Kan- 
sas City,  St.  Louis:  Louisiana:  Shreveport, 
New  Orleans;  Texas:  Lubbock,  Waco,  San 
Antonio  Houston;  Alaska:  Juneau.  Alaska, 
Seattle,  Wash.;  Delaware:  Wilmington.  Del.. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Nevada:  Reno,  Nev..  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.;  Vermont:  White  River  Junc- 
tion. Vt..  Boston,  Mass.:  New  Hampshire: 
Manchester.  N.H..  Boston.  Mass.;  North  Dak- 
ota- Fargo,  N.  Dak..  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  South 
Dakota:  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
Wyoming:  Cheyenne,  Wyo..  Denver.  Colo. 

To  insure  that  uninterrupted  service  will 
be  continued  at  the  same  level,  a  VA  office 
in  the  former  regional  office  city  will  con- 
tinue direct  personal  services  to  veterans, 
their  beneficiaries,  and  others  Involved  in 
VA  program  activities.  A  staff  of  employees 
will  be  retained  at  these  offices  for  this  pur- 


pose. .^     , 

In  our  department  of  veterans  benefits,  for 
a  number  of  years  we  have  been  adjusting 
our  resources  to  the  changing  demand  for 
benefits.  These  adjustments  began  soon  af- 
ter the  peak  workloads  of  the  postwar  years 
had  passed.  Initially,  our  actions  involved 
the  reduction  of  employment  in  regional  of- 
fices and  Insurance  activities,  and  In  the 
past  10  years  staffing  dropped  over  50  percent. 
In  more  recent  years,  major  changes  to  the 
field  organization  were  accomplished,  reduc- 
ing substantially  the  number  and  size  of  our 
offices  in  the  local  community. 

In  recent  years,  four  regional  offices  have 
been  merged  with  other  offices.  In  each  In- 
stance it  was  determined  that  the  office  into 
which  the  workload  was  consolidated  could 
serve  the  VA  public  effectively  and  efficiently. 
This  has  been  substantiated  by  actual  expe- 
rience. ^^      ^      . 

One  of  the  immediate  benefits  to  be 
achieved  by  the  consolidation  of  these  offices 
Is  a  substantial  recurring  annual  salary  sav- 
ings. The  economy  factor  is  important,  but 
continued  provision  of  high  quality  service 
to  veterans  requires  equal  emphasis.  Our 
planning  considerations  took  this  into 
account.  . 

Since  the  VA's  major  objective  is  to  provide 
high  quality  service  to  all  veterans  a.id  theu" 
beneficiaries  on  a  timely  basis  regardless  of 
their  location  with  respect  to  regional  offices, 
we  have  given  much  thought  to  the  impor- 
tant factors  that  contribute  to  provisions  of 
service.  We  considered  especially  the  fac- 
tors of  communications  and  distance  as  they 
affected  service.  In  a  recent  analysis  of  re- 
gional offices.  It  was  found  that  In  fiscal  year 
1964  approximately  90  percent  of  contacts 
with  regional  offices  were  by  mail  and  about 
10  percent  by  personal  contact  or  telephone. 
Further  exploration  to  determine  whether 
distance  was  a  deterrent  in  securhig  benefits 
confirmed  our  belief  that  it  has  had  no  ad- 
verse effect.  Veterans  who  are  great  dis- 
tances from  regional  offices  rely  on  the  mails 
more  heavllv  than  do  those  who  live  nearby, 
but  thev  obtain  the  same  effective  service. 

In  the  scheduled  consolidations,  we  are 
generally  merging  small  offices  with  larger 
offices  This  has  the  advantages  of  causing 
the  least  disruption  of  operations,  necessi- 
tates the  transfer  of  fewer  people,  and  receiv- 
ing  stations   generally   have    all   programs. 
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This  results  In  greater  savings  because  op- 
erating cost  Is  less  per  work  unit  produced 
at  the  larger  stations. 

With  reference  to  our  hospital  program, 
the  general  guidelines  used  In  determining 
which  hospitals  are  marginal  and  necessitate 
closing  are  obsolescence  of  physical  plant, 
which  would  be  unduly  costly  to  modernize; 
limited  demand  for  hospitalization  due  to 
remote  location;  diiTiculty  in  attracting  the 
number  and  caliber  of  professional  staff  re- 
quired to  assure  a  high  quality  of  medical 
care;  and  the  capability  of  surrounding  VA 
hospitiils  to  expand  the  boundaries  of  the 
geographic  area  served. 

The  domiciliary  system  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  undergone  gradual  but 
profound  changes  from  its  Inception  dating 
back  to  the  19th  century.  To  provide  a 
complete  spectrum  of  medical  care,  domicil- 
iary activities  must  be  integrated  with  hos- 
pital activities.  In  line  with  the  general  VA 
policy  of  affiliating  hospitals  with  medical 
schools,  or  any  other  level  of  higher  profes- 
sional activity,  the  integration  of  hospital- 
domiciliary  activities  will  result  in  improved 
care. 

The  relocation  plan  calls  for  offsetting  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  total  domiciliary 
operating  bed  loss  by  activating  additional 
beds  at  most  of  the  remaining  domicillaries 
pending  reevaluation  of  nationwide  domi- 
ciliary needs.  A  further  offset  will  result 
from  authority  given  by  the  Congress  which 
permits  VA  to  plan  for  nursing-type  care, 
both  In  VA  installations  and  in  State  or  pri- 
vate facilities. 

We  expect  to  complete  all  of  these  actions 
before  Jime  30,  1965.  some  of  them  before 
April  1,  1965.  As  stated  earlier,  the  total  sav- 
ings to  be  realized  In  fiscal  year  1966  will  be 
approximately  $23,500,000. 

We  have  a  high  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
our  employees  and  assure  you  that  all  em- 
ployees who  cannot  be  retained  at  their  pres- 
ent location  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
follow  their  function  to  another  fleld  sta- 
tion, where  applicable,  or  accept  an  offer  of  a 
position  at  another  VA  station.  The  VA 
Is  placing  restrictions  on  hiring  at  Its  in- 
stallations throughout  the  country.  This 
will  give  maximum  opportunity  for  place- 
ment of  employees  affected  by  these  changes. 
The  cost  of  moving  will  be  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ment. 

The  decision  to  take  these  actions  was  not 
arrived  at  lightly.  The  feasibility  of  each 
was  carefully  considered.  In  every  Instance, 
primary  consideration  was  given  to  our  abil- 
ity to  continue  to  provide  high  quality  serv- 
ice. I  assure  you  this  will  be  maintained 
throughout  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Sincerely. 

W.  J.  Driver, 
Administrator. 


Ing  out  of  this  operation  will  extend  over  a 
sufficient  period  of  time  to  safeguard  the 
welfare  of  patients. 


F.\CTS  Relating  to  VA  Hospital,  Miles  Citt, 
Mont. 

The  Miles  City  hospital  was  constructed 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  In  1951  as  a 
100-bed  general  medical  and  surgical  hos- 
pital. However,  the  average  dally  patient 
load  approximates  only  80  patients.  By  rea- 
son of  its  small  size  and  isolation  It  is  un- 
able to  provide  the  full  spectrrun  of  medi- 
cal and  rehabilitation  services  required  by 
veteran  patients.  In  addition,  the  hospital  is 
costly  to  operate  and  recruitment  of  well 
trained  professional  staff  is  difficult.  Hence, 
for  reasons  of  better  service  to  veterans  and 
operating  efficiency  we  have  concluded  that 
further  operation  of  the  Miles  City  hospital 
and  the  other  10  hospitals  likewise  situated 
cannot  be  Justified  and  we  have  developed 
plans  to  close  them  no  later  than  June  30, 
1965. 

To  facilitate  the  closing  we  will  stop  all 
admissions  other  than  emergencies  to  the 
Miles  City  hospital  in  the  near  future.  Pa- 
tients remaining  will  be  transferred  to  the 
nearest  appropriate  VA  hospital.    The  phas- 


The  Veterans'  Welfare 

Commission. 
State  of  Montana, 
Helena,  Mont.,  January  13, 1965. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mike:  The  closing  of  the  Miles  City 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  will  be  a 
terrific  blow  to  the  veterans  of  Montana. 
I  wonder  if  the  powers  that  be  there  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  realize  the  problems  we  face  in 
Montana.  You  have  traveled  and  cam- 
paigned in  Montana  and  you  know  our  dis- 
tances. Then,  does  anyone  In  the  Veterans' 
Administration  realize  that  there  is  no  rail- 
road or  bus  service  between  the  northeastern 
part  of  Montana  and  Helena?  A  seriously 
ill  veteran  who  cannot  afford  hospital  care 
in  Glasgow  or  Wolf  Point  and  vicinities 
v.ould  have  to  be  brought  400  miles  by  car. 
The  temperatures  this  winter  have  been 
hovering  below  the  zero  mark  for  the  past 
month.  It  would  be  at  the  risk  of  his  life 
to  bring  such  a  veteran  over  snowy  Ice-packed 
roads  for  8  to  10  hours  to  be  hospitalized  at 
Fort  Harrison.  It  has  only  been  a  matter  of 
a  couple  of  ho^irs  trip  to  the  Miles  City  VA 
hospital.  Hour  after  hour  the  roads  on  the 
High  Line  are  closed  due  to  blizzards.  A 
car  can  start  from  Plentywood  in  pleasant 
weather  and  be  stalled  In  a  blizzard  between 
Glasgow  and  Malta.  This  Is  Inhuman.  The 
argument  that  these  veterans  were  able  to 
get  to  Fort  Harrison  before  the  Miles  City 
hospital  was  built  Is  not  a  valid  argument, 
because  in  those  days  a  veteran  could  get  on 
the  Great  Northern  train  and  ride  in  warmth 
and  relative  comfort  to  Helena.  That  means 
of  transportation  is  gone  forever.  The  vet- 
erans of  southeastern  Montana  would  be  able 
to  travel  by  means  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
railroad. 

General  Bradley  and  staff,  after  World  War 
n  when  he  was  the  VA  Administrator,  prom- 
ised the  veterans  of  the  United  States  that 
they  would  have  medical  care  second  to 
none.  This  promise  was  kept  by  building 
and  improving  existing  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals.  The  best  possible  medical 
doctors  were  recruited  to  staff  these  hos- 
pitals. Believe  me,  we  have  been  proud  of 
the  Miles  City  hospital,  and  what  it  has  ac- 
complished. It  has  been  appreciated  by  the 
veterans,  and  especially  by  their  families. 
It  has  been  a  source  of  comfort  for  the  fam- 
ily of  an  ill  veteran  that  his  family  could 
travel  a  comparatively  short  distance  to  visit 
him.  Can  you  visualize  the  trip  of  a  vet- 
eran's family  from  Plentywood  to  Fort  Har- 
rison? The  veteran  Is  in  the  VA  hospital 
because  he  has  no  financial  means  to  be  hos- 
pitalized in  or  near  his  hometown.  Often 
there  would  be  not  enough  money  to  pay  his 
way  to  Fort  Harrison,  let  alone  the  cost  of 
a  worried  wife's  roundtrip  expense.  The 
Miles  City  hospital  is  a  splendid  Institution. 
In  my  visits  there  I  have  been  impressed  with 
the  quality  of  medical  care  and  attention 
given  the  veterans  who  are  patients.  This  Is 
very  much  true  at  Fort  Harrison  also,  but 
the  latter  hospital  is  not  being  closed — yet. 

Montana  has  suffered  a  very  unfortunate 
year.  There  were  the  floods  last  spring;  the 
blizzards  and  cold  weather  of  this  winter; 
the  approaching  closing  of  the  Glasgow  Air 
Base;  the  closing  of  the  Radar  stations,  and 
now  the  closing  of  the  Miles  City  VA  hos- 
pital. All  of  the  above  have  or  will  seriously 
affect  our  economy. 

It  Is  true  we  are  not  a  very  heavily  popu- 
lated State,  but  we  do  have  vast  distances. 
In  the  population  of  Montana  there  are  ap- 
proximately 80,000  veterans.  Not  all,  by  any 
means,  will  become  patients  In  a  VA  hos- 
pital. Montana  never  failed  to  furnish  all 
the  manpower  needed  to  defend  our  covin- 


try  In  time  of  war.  In  fact,  our  record  Is 
the  best  In  the  Nation.  Not  all  veterans  upon 
their  return  from  service  are  smiled  upon 
by  fortune.  There  was  a  pledge  once  that 
the  honorable  service  within  the  Armed 
Forces  In  time  of  war  would  grant  certain 
benefits.  One  of  these  was  a  medical  pro- 
gram  equivalent  to  the  finest  In  civilian 
practice.  See  page  1  of  the  1963  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. This,  I  am  sure,  does  not  mean  a 
medical  program  for  those  who  live  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital.  The  beginning  of  chapter  3,  of 
the  same  report,  gives  the  mission  of  the  VA 
medical  program  which  In  part  states:  "to 
provide  hospital,  outpatient,  and  domiciliary 
care  to  eligible  veterans."  The  closing  of  VA 
hospitals  is  not  carrying  out  this  mission. 
Too  much  emphasis  Is  given  to  the  cost  of 
these  hospitals  and  not  enough  to  the  return 
for  that  expense.  When  the  GI  bill  was 
being  considered  In  1944,  the  calamity  howl- 
ers stated  that  such  a  program  would  ruin 
the  country  financially.  Today  the  proud 
boast  is  made  that  those  trained  under  this 
enlightened  program  have  paid  back  the 
cost  many  times  in  the  Income  tax  from  their 
Increased  Income  tax  payments  due  to  their 
economic  advancement.  Likewise,  the  VA 
hospitals  that  prevent  seriously  111  World 
War  II  or  Korean  conflict  veterans  from  go- 
ing Into  debt  for  hospital  and  medical  care 
are  making  an  Investment.  This  man  or 
woman,  when  restored  to  health.  Is  returned 
to  the  employed  rolls  where  their  Income 
tax  continues  to  pay  for  their  hospital  care. 
A  chronically  ill,  older  veteran,  is  prevented 
from  becoming  a  public  charge  through  the 
hospitalization  he  gets  In  order  to  determine 
the  amount  of  pension  to  which  he  will  be 
entitled.  Veterans  as  a  whole  are  not  para- 
sites. They  want  help  when  needed,  and  are 
more  than  anxious  to  get  back  from  an  Ill- 
ness or  injury  and  be  returned  to  the  em- 
ployment rolls. 

I  have  worked  in  the  fleld  of  represent- 
ing veterans  In  their  claims  before  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  since  1945.  I  believe 
I  have  gotten  acquainted  with  them  In  every 
corner  of  this  State.  When  In  service  I  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  "goldbrlcks"  and 
"yard  birds."  They  came  back  to  civilian 
life  and  are  now  Just  the  same.  Ninety-nine 
percent  of  the  people  in  service  were  good 
service  men  and  women.  The  same  is  true 
In  civilian  life.  Ninety  percent  of  them  will 
never  need  or  ask  for  VA  hospitalization.  As  I 
said,  there  are  approximately  80,000  veterans 
in  Montana.  If  10  i>ercent  of  them  ever  will 
need  hospital  care,  then  8.000  will  need  beds. 
The  bed  capacity  at  Fort  Harrison  Is  160  beds, 
or  at  one  time  it  can  take  care  of  one-fiftieth 
of  the  above  veterans.  We  know  this  num- 
ber could  not  be  accommodated  even  with 
a  rapid  turnover  of  patients  as  all  beds  can- 
not be  filled  and  emptied  each  week  of  the 
year.  As  it  is.  only  about  1,600  or  one-fifth 
of  this  10  percent  are  hospitalized  each  year. 
The  Miles  City  hospital  can  accommodate  96 
patients  regularly,  or  more  if  an  emergency 
arises.  Ordinarily  the  two  hospitals  can  take 
care  of  the  patient  load.  Yet  a  year  ago  Fort 
Harrison  had  a  waiting  list  that  became  very 
large.  What  will  be  the  effect  when  the  1.000 
patients  hospitalized  each  year  at  the  Miles 
City  VA  hospital  are  added  to  the  list? 

Does  the  closing  of  VA  hospitals  mean 
that  another  economy  act  Is  contemplated 
by  this  present  administration?  Are  non- 
servlce-disataled  veterans  to  be  put  out  onto 
the  public  to  die  in  county  pftor  farms  and 
Jails?  It  happened  before,  ar  d  one  cannot 
but  wonder  If  history  is  to  rep  eat  itself. 

The  news  reports  state  that  the  data  were 
put  Into  a  computer  and  the  14  hospitals, 
Including   Miles    City,    were   selected    to    l?e 


closed.    It's  a  hell  of  a  thougl 
unthinking  machine  can  cont 


and  welfare  of  a  sick  veteran  )  rom  the  pra 
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rtes  of    northeastern    Montana.     Maybe   he 
didn't  vote  right,  who  knows? 

I  know  you  will  protest  with  every  facility 
at  vour  command  this  unwarranted  and  arbi- 
tt-axv  closing  of  a  needed  hospital.  Montana 
has  more  enormous  distances,  rugged  winters, 
and  less  transportation  than  any  State,  other 
than  Alaska.    We  are  a  special  case  because 

of  them. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Harry  E.  Sawyer, 

Director. 

Mr.   DIRKSEN.    Mr.    President,   wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     On  Tuesday  morning 
Mr  Driver,  newly  appointed  Administra- 
tor of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mitee     He  was  quizzed  at  length  on  a 
great  many  things.    On  the  list  of  facili- 
ties to  be  closed  was  one  at  Dwight.  111. 
I  asked  him  two  questions.    First,  Was 
this  a  proposal  of  the  Budget  Bureau  and 
had  it  concerned  itself  with  it,  or  had  he 
concerned  himself  with  it?    Tlie  answer 
was  that  it  was  a  Budget  Bureau  matter 
that  came  along  with  his  participation 
in  it.    I  then  asked  whether  this  was  an 
administration  program  and  had  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President.     I  believe  the 
answer    was    the    President    was    very 
anxious  to  effectuate  any  economy  he 
could  in  any  activity  of  the  Government. 
I  think,  in  order  to  round  out  the  rec- 
ord, it  should  be  indicated  that  this  new 
Administrator,  who  is  a  career  employee 
and  who  has  administered  the  benefits 
program  for  a  great  many  years  is  not 
entirely   responsible   for   these   actions, 
that  we  must  include  the  Budget  Bureau 
and  likewise  the  President  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
*-  Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  very  impassioned  speech  pro- 
testing the  closing  of  this  institution  in 
his  State  of  Montana.  From  what  he 
says,  it  will  leave  a  hiatus  in  large  areas 
where  sick  or  injured  veterans  will  have 
no  hospitals  and  will  have  to  be  trans- 
ported a  considerable  distance. 

The  same  ax  fell  on  one  of  the  larger 
installations  in  my  own  State,  the  veter- 
ans' domiciliai-y  institution  at  Thomas- 
ville,  Ga.,  where  between  700  and  800 
men  who  have  served  their  country  in 
time  of  national  danger,  mostly  veterans 
of  World  War  I  who  are  unable  to  do 
anything  to  help  themselves  and  are  in- 
capacitated in  some  degree,  have  been 
receiving  the  benefits  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  That  institution  is  to 
be  closed  under  the  present  plans. 

I  inquired  as  to  what  would  happen  to 
the  inmates,  and  officials  expressed  the 
hope  that  they  would  be  taken  care  of  at 
another  veterans'  hospital  some  150  to 
200  miles  away.  I  investigated  and 
found  out  that  there  were  very  few  beds 
available  there,  and  no  facilities  what- 
ever for  the  type  of  care  that  has  been 
afforded  these  men.  If  they  find  any 
place  of  refuge  at  all  in  a  similiar 
domicilian  facility  it  v.ill  be  several  him- 
dred  miles  away. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  poor  economy. 
The  closing  down  of  this  facility  will 
furnish  a  great  deal  of  material  for  the 


war  on  poverty,  because  these  men  do 
not  own  a  thing  on  earth— they  have  no 
material  wealth.  Those  who  do,  are  not 
admitted  to  this  Institution.  Thus,  there 
will  be  a  great  deal  of  material  there  to 
work  on  with  the  war  on  poverty;  but 
when  it  is  all  wound  up,  they  will  find  it 
will  cost  just  about  as  much  to  take  care 
of  them  on  relief  as  it  would  in  this  in- 
stitution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  other  words,  a 
veteran  on  relief,  is  certainly  entitled  to 
better  care  than  that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course  he  is,  espe- 
cially when  he  is  in  such  a  pitiable  con- 
dition that  he  is  unable  to  fend  for  him- 
self- V,     ,^ 

In  my  judgment,  this  program  should 

be  carefully  examined  by  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress,  institution  by 
institution,  because  I  cannot  believe  that 
we  have  as  much  surplus  space  in  our 
hospitals  and  other  facilities  for  the  care 
of  veterans  as  this  closure  would  indicate. 
My  pwn  experience  in  my  own  area  has 
shown  it  is  most  difficult  to  even  get  an 
emergency  case  taken  care  of  in  a  vet- 
erans' institution.  It  has  to  be  a  des- 
perate case.  It  requires  the  expenditure 
of  a  9;reat  deal  of  time  and  a  great  deal 
of  efifort.  In  my  opinion,  these  closures 
may  not  effect  any  real  economy.  It  will 
only  add  to  complexity  of  the  problems 
which  confront  us  in  this  country  in  deal- 
ing with  distress,  with  poverty,  and  those 
who  are  unable  to  help  themselves. 

I  therefore  hope  that  the  appropriate 
committees  will  look  carefully  into  this 
whole  situation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  take  time  to  comment  on  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MANsnELDl,  but  I  do  wish  to  say 
that  the  people  of  this  country,  urban  as 
well  as  rural,  should  be  everlastingly 
thankful  that  the  State  of  Montana  is 
still  permitted  to  be  represented  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and  that  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana is  represented  in  the  Senate  by  such 
a  courageous  man  as  the  Senator  from 
Montana  fMr.  Mansfield]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  On  the  same  subject, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  I  wrote  on  January 
14,  1965,  to  Mr.  Driver,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministrator. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

January  14, 1905. 

Hon.  W.  J.  Driver. 

Administrator,  Veterans'  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Driver:  Your  letter  of  January 
13  advising  of  additional  plans  to  consolidate 
VA  operations  has  been  received  and  Is  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  policy  to  concentrate 
services  and  power  In  a  few  large  cities  of 
this  country. 

The  trend  toward  concentration  of  facul- 
ties in  large  cities  not  only  disturbs  me  from 
a  national  economy  point  of  view,  but  fills 
me  with  apprehension  over  the  possible  dan- 
ger of  such  concentration  to  our  national 
security. 


I  hope  we  have  not  reached  a  point  when 
men  and  women  who  serve  their  coxintry 
become  expendable  to  other  costly  Interests 
which  project  more  glamovir. 

In  administering  the  VA  program.  I  am 
emphatically  of  the  opinion  that  the  first 
and  principal  objective  should  be  service  to 
the  veteran  rather  than  to  treat  the  VA 
facilities  as  a  commercial  enterprise. 

While  many  Government  programs  can  and 
should  be  put  on  a  dollars  and  cents  basis. 
It  Is  unthinkable  that  service  to  the  men  and 
women  who  have  served  their  country  In 
times  of  crisis  should  be  so  considered. 

In  view  of  your  claims  for  eflQclency  and 
economies,  I  tirge  that  present  consolidation 
plans  be  delayed  until  studies  can  be  made 
toward  advisability  of  decentralizing  these 
services  from  the  heavUy^opulated,  high  cost 
urban  areas  toward  the  more  rural  and  nor- 
mally lower  cost  areas. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  D.  Aiken. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  concur  in  all  the  remarlcs  that  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er, has  made.  I  wholeheartedly  concur 
in  this  condemnation  of  the  closing  of 
the  Miles  City  Veterans  hospital. 

Will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  yield  further  to  me,  so  that  I 
may  direct  a  question  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  LMr.  YARBORorGH],  who 
is  the  chairman  of  the  Veterans  Affairs 
Subcommittee? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  further  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  from 
Texas,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Veterans 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  has  juris- 
diction over  veterans  hospitals. 

Yesterday.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  him  ask- 
ing him  to  hold  a  hearing  promptly  on 
the  closing  down  specifically  of  the  Miles 
City  hospital  and  also  on  the  general 
policy  of  closing  down  veterans  hospi- 
tals at  this  time. 

I  renew  that  request  while  the  Senator 
from  Texas  is  in  the  Chamber,  and  sug- 
gest to  him  that  he  call  his  committee 
together  as  soon  as  it  is  organized  and 
hold  that  hearing  promptly. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  for  a  question. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  WiU  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  yield  to  me  for  an  an- 
swer ■>  I  am  in  the  Chamber  on  an- 
other matter,  on  the  GI  bill,  and  I  did 
not  know  that  this  colloquy  was  going 
on  when  I  came  onto  the  floor. 

Yesterday,  I  received  a  written  request 
from  the  junior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  METCALF]  for  a  hearing  by  the  Vet- 
erans Subcommittee  on  the  matter  of  the 
closing  of  the  veterans  hospital.  This 
subject  is  properly  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Veterans  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  according  to  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  pledge 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana that  we  will  set  that  hearing  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Prior  to  the  time  the  request  was  re- 
ceived, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon   [Mr.  Morse]    had  already  set 
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hearings  on  the  education  bill  before  the 
Educational  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be- 
ginning on  the  26th  of  Januai-y. 

I  am  not  going  to  wait  until  those  hear- 
ings are  over  to  call  the  hearing  on  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana.  I  might  add  that  we 
have  also  received  protests,  requests,  and 
inquiries  from  other  Senators,  likewise 
suggesting  the  possibility  of  a  hearing. 

I  believe  the  only  formal  request  in 
writing  has  been  the  one  that  has  been 
received  from  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]. 

I  pledge  to  Senators  that  these  hear- 
ings will  be  held.  We  will  get  the  staff 
together  as  soon  as  I  leave  the  floor  and 
work  out  a  date  for  these  hearings  that 
will  not  conflict  with  the  hearings  on 
the  education  bills  and  the  GI  bill. 

I  received  a  protest  from  Texas  this 
morning,  from  the  county  judge  of  Col- 
lin County,  at  McKinney,  Tex.,  where  a 
veterans  hospital  is  located.  A  veteran 
was  refused  admission  to  the  veterans 
hospital  this  morning.  There  was  a  very 
vehement  protest  from  that  judge. 

We  are  receiving  telegrams  protesting 
the  closing  of  Veterans'  Administration 
offices  in  certain  areas,  in  addition  to 
protests  on  the  closing  of  hospitals. 

I  assure  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  that  the  hearings 
will  be  set  at  an  early  date.  I  will  start 
to  work  immediately  with  the  full  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  with  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  is  fully  familiar, 
because  he  was  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee in  the  88th  Congress.  He  has 
been  a  distinguished,  able,  and  hard- 
working member  of  the  Veterans'  Sub- 
committee, and  he  knows  what  that  sub- 
committee has  done. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Veterans' 
Subcommittee  is  not  an  important  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate.  I  am  proud 
of  the  fact  that  I  have  the  privilege  of 
being  the  chainnan  of  that  subcommit- 
tee. Before  he  became  President,  the 
late  John  P.  Kennedy  was  a  member  of 
the  Veterans'  Subcommittee.  Further- 
more, so  long  as  he  was  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  the  Republican  candidate  for  the 
presidency  last  year,  former  Senator 
Goldwater,  of  Arizona,  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Veterans'  Subcommittee. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  older  brother,  the 
late  President  John  P.  Kennedy,  as  a 
member  of  that  important  subcommittee. 

And  so  I  assure  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Metcalf]  that  we  will  make 
as  thorough  a  search  as  possible,  to  get 
at  the  root  of  this  thing,  to  see  why  a 
veteran  should  be  denied  admission  to  a 
veterans  hospital. 

I  remember  that  2  years  ago  a  disabled 
veteran  did  not  get  his  check.  The  check 
did  not  come  to  him  for  2  months.  The 
veteran  was  starving.  The  veteran  could 
not  get  that  check  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  There  was  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  have  gotten  that 
check.    He  was  still  disabled. 

Pinally,  I  phoned  the  Administration 
and  said,  "I  want  something  done  about 
this  check.    I  want  to  know  why  it  has 


not  come  through  to  the  veteran."  I  told 
them  that  the  veteran  was  still  disabled. 

Pretty  soon  the  Administration  phoned 
back  to  say  that  the  machine  had  made 
an  error  at  the  computing  center.  The 
machine  had  kicked  the  veteran's  card 
out  of  the  machine,  and  that  was  the  rea- 
son why  the  veteran  had  not  received  his 
check.  Something  or  other  went  wrong 
and  his  card  was  kicked  out  of  the  ma- 
chine. They  agreed  to  walk  the  check 
through.  People  who  are  familiar  with 
these  machines  know  what  is  meant  by 
walking  a  check  around  a  machine.  The 
check  went  to  the  center  in  Chicago,  and 
there  the  check  was  walked  around  the 
machines,  so  that  the  veteran  was  finally 
able  to  get  his  check. 

We  make  the  mistake  sometimes  of 
thinking  that  evei-ything  can  be  done  by 
machines.  Machines  are  fallible.  It 
still  takes  human  beings  to  operate  them. 
I  pledge  to  the  Senator  from  Montana  a 
full  and  complete  and  expeditious  in- 
vestigation. 

We  certainly  want  to  know  which  com- 
puter decided  that  the  veteran  who  has 
been  mentioned  here  has  been  kept  out 
of  a  veterans  hospital. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  majority  leader 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  very 
much.  If  my  colleague  from  Montana 
will  yield  to  me  further 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Certainly. 

Mr.  METCALF.  On  the  first  Monday 
in  January  of  this  year  we  listened  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  out- 
line his  total  plan  in  the  war  against 
poverty.  We  heard  him  outUne  his  total 
plan  of  war  against  disease,  and  his  plans 
in  his  war  against  erosion. 

We  waited  and  waited  and  waited  to 
hear  something  said  by  him  about  what 
he  would  do  for  the  veterans. 

There  was  not  a  word  in  the  state  of 
the  Union  speech  as  to  what  the  Great 
Society  would  do  for  the  veterans.  We 
thought,  "The  subject  will  be  deferred 
to  a  special  message." 

Some  of  us  took  heart  in  the  health 
message  when  the  President  said  that 
■he  would  recommend  a  program  for 
elder  and  senior  citizens.  I  am  in  fa- 
vor of  that  program.  I  have  supported 
a  medicare  program  such  as  the  one  pro- 
posed ever  since  I  came  to  Congress  more 
than  12  years  ago.  I  thought,  "There  is 
the  way  in  which  we  are  going  to  fit  into 
the  program  the  medical  needs  of  the 
veteran." 

A  day  or  so  later  we  received  the  letter 
which  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana 
has  asked  to  have  printed  in  the  Record, 
after  we  were  informed  of  it  in  articles  in 
the  Washington  Post  and  the  New  York 
Times  the  day  before.  In  that  letter  the 
writer  said  that  in  order  to  save  $23.5 
million  as  a  part  of  the  economy  program 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  gone 
to  its  automatic  data  processing  machin- 
ery, utilizing  the  most  versatile  electronic 
computers  yet  devised,  and  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  should  close  the 
listed  hospitals,  regional  offices,  and 
domiciliaries. 

Is  there  not  to  be  anything  in  the 
Great  Society  for  veterans?  Will  we  in 
the  West  and  in  remote  areas  be  at  the 
mercy  of  machines  into  which  the  opera- 


tors insert  preordained  answers  to  the 
questions  they  ask? 

Should  not  veterans  from  remote  and 
isolated  areas,  far  from  hospital  centers, 
have  the  same  privileges  which  their 
comrades  in  urban  communities  have? 
If  the  policy  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is  to  be  that  veterans  from  iso- 
lated areas,  veterans  from  our  sparsely 
settled  population,  and  veterans  far  from 
the  medical  centers  shall  not  have  the 
benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled,  then 
I  say  that  men  from  those  areas  should 
not  be  drafted.  They  should  not  have  to 
render  military  service. 

A  veteran  from  Montana,  Colorado,  or 
Alaska  who  must  go  into  the  Army  and 
is  wounded  is  entitled  to  the  same  bene- 
fits, the  same  privileges,  and  the  same 
opportunities  as  is  a  veteran  from  New 
York.  Philadelphia,  or  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  hospital  in  Mon- 
tana is  closed,  it  will  be  a  3-day  trip  for 
the  loved  ones  of  some  person  who  is  in 
the  Fort  Harrison  hospital  or  some  ad- 
jacent veterans'  hospital  to  go  to  see 
him.  A  veteran  in  one  of  the  metro- 
politan areas  can  have  his  E>eople  come 
in  on  visiting  hours  every  day.  Heart- 
ache is  caused  in  the  isolated  areas,  and 
that  is  a  factor  in  addition  to  the  actual 
services  that  are  needed. 

I  have  little  to  add  to  all  that  my 
distinguished  colleague  has  said.  I  have 
received  the  same  500  telegrams.  I  have 
received  the  long-distance  calls.  I  have 
heard  about  the  need  for  the  hospital. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  Administration 
has  said  that  it  can  get  rid  of  a  hospital 
that  is  operating  to  capacity  and  has 
operated  to  capacity  since  1951.  I  do 
not  know  where  they  get  those  figures 
except  from  feeding  questions  into  com- 
puters. But  the  day  after  that  letter 
was  delivered  to  my  office  telling  me  that 
the  Administration  would  save  $23.5  mil- 
lion by  closing  these  veterans'  hospitals, 
the  domiciliaries  and  the  regional  offices, 
I  received,  less  than  24  hours  later,  a 
statement  from  the  President  recom- 
mending that  our  Nation  spend  $3  '/a  bil- 
lion for  foreign  aid. 

It  does  not  make  sense.  The  veterans 
of  the  State  of  Montana  are  entitled  to 
the  same  assistance. 

strength  for  those  who  would  be  free — 

Said  the  President — 
hope  for  those  who  would  otherwise  despair; 
progress   for  those   who   would   help   them- 
selves. 

That  is  what  we  owe  to  our  own  vet- 
erans. Saving  $23.5  million  on  one  day 
and  spending  $3.3  billion  in  foreign  aid 
on  the  next  day  cannot  be  justified  to  the 
veterans  of  a  real  war  when  we  are  em- 
barking on  a  war  against  poverty  and 
disease. 

So  I  concur  completely  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana,  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  majority  leader,  that  we 
cannot  countenance  the  closing  of  this 
hospital.  There  is  no  justification  for 
it.    There  is  no  warrant  for  it. 

I  welcome  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  that  there 
will  be  prompt  and  early  hearings  as  to 
what  the  policy  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration is  to  be  on  the  treatment  of  our 
veterans. 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur completely  in  what  the  two  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Montana  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  have  said.  No  one 
could  have  said  more  eloquently  or  with 
more  courage  the  things  that  the  great 
majority  leader  has  said. 

The  letter  to  which  he  referred  was 
received  by  all  of  us  involved.  Back  dur- 
ing World  War  II  we  called  it  a  "Dear 
John"  letter.  We  did  so  because  some  of 
the  troops  would  receive  letters  addressed 
"Dear  John"  telling  them  that  their 
wives  had  left  them.  We  received  those 
"Dear  John"  letters  saying  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  was  about  to  close 
a  hospital. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  one  word 
in  behalf  of  the  Grand  Junction  vet- 
erans hospital  in  Colorado.  It  is  in 
roughly  the  same  situation  as  the  hos- 
pital in  Montana.  All  the  computers 
available  cannot  show  the  heartaches 
and  the  trouble  that  taking  one  veterans' 
hospital  away  from  an  area  like  Grand 
Junction  would  cause. 

Do  the  administrators  realize  that  if 
they  take  away  from  Grand  Junction 
the  hospital  which  was  put  there  to  serve 
the  veterans  in  that  area,  it  will  mean  a 
7-  or  8-hour  drive  over  two  high  moun- 
tain pas.ses  of  12,000  feet  to  go  into  Den- 
ver, an  equivalent  drive  into  Salt  Lake 
City,  or  an  even  longer  drive  to  Albu- 
querque? 

The  heartaches  of  people  who  would 
be  involved  cannot  be  compared.  It  is 
a  3-day  trip,  even  in  good  weather,  for 
anyone  who  is  a  veteran  in  that  hospital, 
to  go  into  Denver,  make  a  reasonable 
visit,  and  return  back  home. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  families 
would  be  out  of  work  when  the  hospital 
was  moved. 

The  former  Administrator  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  much  to  his 
shame,  made  a  completely  unjustified 
political  removal  from  Colorado  in  mov- 
ing the  insurance  division  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  up  to  the  Twin 
Cities.  That  is  all  on  record.  It  is  past. 
Nothing  can  be  done  about  it. 

The  decision  to  close  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion veterans  hopsital  is  a  different  case. 
I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Driver  made  that 
decision.  I  believe  it  was  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  at  the  insist- 
ence of  the  President. 

If  the  people  of  our  country  are  to  be 
hoodwinked  into  believing  that  we  are 
bringing  economy  by  such  measures,  the 
President  has  them  very  badly  fooled. 

It  is  not  that  we  mind  doing  the  things 
for  people  that  have  to  be  done.  But,  I, 
for  one,  do  not  intend  to  support  any  of 
the  President's  pie-in-the-sky  programs 
when  we  are  emasculating  the  veterans 
services  at  the  very  level  where  they  are 
meant  to  be  effective. 

If  we  followed  the  computers  which 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has,  and 
which  we  should  never  have  given  them 
in  the  first  place,  we  would  put  all  the 
veterans  in  the  United  States  in  one 
hospital  in  Washington,  D.C.,  because  it 
^ould  then  be  near  the  National  Insti- 


tutes of  Health.  We  could  put  them  all 
here  and  we  could  care  for  them  in  one 
hospital  cheaper  than  we  could  perform 
the  service  in  any  other  way. 

The  veterans  facilities  are  spread  out 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  for  the 
reason  that  veterans,  who  have  earned 
the  right  for  proper  care  from  the  Gov- 
ernment— which  is  to  say  the  people  of 
this  country — should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  hospitalized  within  a  reason- 
able distance  of  their  own  homes. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  who 
has  been  so  patient  and  gracious. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  very  moving  and  elo- 
quent remarks  of  both  the  senior  Sena- 
tor and  the  junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. I  share  the  rightful  indignation 
which  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana 
expressed  in  his  voice.  The  same  press 
release  that  wiped  out  the  Miles  City 
hospital  also  wiped  out  the  one  remain- 
ing veterans'  installation  in  Alaska. 
As  soon  as  the  facility  in  Juneau  is 
closed,  veterans  in  Alaska  will  have  to 
travel  1.000  miles  to  obtain  service. 

They  cannot  very  well  walk  that  dis- 
tance. Tliey  will  have  to  expend  their 
money  for  airplane  fare. 

Mr.  President,  these  decisions  are  un- 
just and  unwise.  I  doubt  whether  they 
are  sound  economically. 

As  soon  as  I  heard  of  the  pending  pro- 
posed closing  of  veterans  hospitals  and 
regional  offices,  I  called  Mr.  Driver,  the 
newly  appointed  head  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  by  phone.  He  was  not 
in  his  office,  but  I  protested  strongly  the 
elimination  of  Alaska's  regional  office 
at  Juneau  to  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
and  asked  that  Mr.  Driver  come  to  my 
office  as  soon  as  he  could  be  located. 
He  came  later  in  the  afternoon  and  my 
colleague  Senator  Bartlett  and  I  pre- 
sented as  strongly  as  we  could  our  op- 
position to  this  closure.  He  declined 
to  budge,  no  doubt  having  orders  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It  is  my 
hope  that  pending  the  hearings  which 
both  the  Senators  from  Montana  and 
I  have  requested  be  held  by  the  Vet- 
erans Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
headed  by  Senator  Yarborough,  that  the 
proposed  closing  of  the  Juneau  office 
be  held  in  abeyance  and  that  no  final 
decision  be  made  until  all  the  protests 
can  be  heard  and  the  necessity  for  this 
action,  performed  in  the  name  of  econ- 
omy, be  fully  evaluated. 

We  have  no  veterans  hospital  In 
Alaska.  It  is  a  thousand  miles  to  Seattle, 
the  nearest  place  for  treatment  in  a 
veterans  hospital. 

Alaska  is  an  area  larger  than  the  large 
area  served  by  the  Miles  City  hospital, 
which  is  ordered  closed.  It  is  an  area 
larger  than  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  the 
Dakotas.  From  now  on,  if  this  order 
stands,  we  shall  have  no  facility  in 
Alaska  supplied  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  veterans.  Fortunately, 
Alaska  has  its  own  State  veterans  or- 
ganization, which  I  sponsored  as  Gover- 
nor toward  the  end  of  World  War  n. 


and  supported  wholly  by  State  funds. 
But  that  does  not  relieve  the  Federal 
Goverrmient  of  its  responsibilities. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  investigation 
and  the  hearings  will  lead  to  a  reversal 
of  this  policy.  "v 

I  thank  the  Senalbr  from  Montana 
for  his  patience. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor   from    Alaska    for    his    very    great 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  First,  I  congratulate 
and  commend  the  majority  leader  for 
the  courage  and  objectivity  which  he 
has  displayed  today  in  discussing  the 
question  of  veterans  hospitalization. 

Last  Monday,  Mr.  Driver  called  me  and 
said  that  52  of  the  administrative  per- 
sonnel in  Vermont's  only  veterans  hos- 
pital, located  at  White  River  Junction, 
would  be  transferred  to  Boston. 

Following  the  visit,  Mr.  Stratton,  Dep- 
uty Benefits  Director,  was  in  my  office 
with  a  Vermont  delegation.  We  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  the  justification 
for  such  a  transfer.  He  said  at  that  time 
that  a  smaller  number — he  was  not  cer- 
tain of  it  offhand— would  be  transferred 
from  White  River  Junction  to  Boston. 
But  he  did  not  answer  our  question — at 
least  to  our  satisfaction — or  indicate  in 
any  way  that  savings  would  be  made  or 
that  services  being  rendered  to  veterans 
in  my  State  would  not  be  diminished. 

I  have  already  asked  that  no  action 
be  taken  on  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Driver  today.  I  hope 
the  majority  leader  will  find  it  possible 
to  postpone  action  on  the  nomination 
for  a  week  or  10  days  or  until  hearings 
have  been  held,  so  that  we  can  ascer- 
tain exactly  what  the  situation  is  in  var- 
ious veterans  hospitals  and  veterans 
centers  throughout  the  coimtry.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  the  majority  leader  will 
find  it  possible  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
expressed  the  same  hope,  especially  so 
far  is  Miles  City  is  concerned,  but  gen- 
erally speaking,  so  far  as  they  are  all 
concerned,  because  if  new  hospitals  are 
being  built,  as  they  now  are,  and  if  new 
hospitals  are  to  be  authorized  for  the 
future,  I  believe  this  subject  could  well 
stand  a  good,  close  examination. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  the  majority  leader  is  willing  to  post- 
pone action  on  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Driver  until  hearings 
have  been  held? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  believe  we 
ought  to  blame  Mr.  Driver  for  what  has 
happened.  He  is  new  in  his  position.  I 
assume  that  he  has  been  acting  under 
the  orders  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  aware  that  any 
Senator  can  hold  up  action  on  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination.  As  a  cour- 
tesy, the  leadership  will  be  glad  to  ac- 
commodate any  Senator  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  I  would  hope  that  that  would 
not  be  done  in  this  instance,  because  I 
do  not  think  the  blame  really  lies  with 
Mr.  Driver. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  may  very  well 
be  true;  but  I  think  this  nomination  gives 
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us  an  opportunity  to  explore  the  ques- 
tion far  more  thoroughly  than  might 
otherwise  be  the  case.  So  I,  for  one, 
shall  certainly  ask  that  it  go  over  for  1 
legislative  day,  and,  if  the  majonty  leader 
would  asrec.  for  1  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  agree  that  it 
go  over  lor  1  legislative  day. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  do  not  criticize  Mr.  Driver  for  the 
closing  of  veterans  hospitals.  This  is 
action  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  fought  the 
GI  bill  under  the  last  three  Presidents. 
They  have  been  the  stumbling  block  in 
its  way.  I  think  the  hearts,  the  aims,  and 
the  desires  of  the  American  people  should 
be  given  some  of  the  attention  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  its  computing 
machines  receive.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  is  thwarting  the  wills,  aims,  and 
hopes  of  the  American  people  by  the  use 
of  inanimate,  cold  computers,  ma- 
chinery manufactured  by  man  out  of 
steel.  The  Bureau  is  ignoring  the  hearts, 
aims,  and  ambitions  of  the  people  in  de- 
ciding what  legislation  shall  be  pushed 
to  completion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  speak  briefly  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  foreign  aid  mes- 
sage, but  first  I  wish  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments about  the  speech  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Senator  Mans- 
field. 

I  was  much  impressed  by  the  moving 
speech  he  made,  expressing.  I  think, 
justified  anger  at  the  action  of  the  Vet- 
erans" Administration  in  closing  a  vet- 
erans hospital  in  Montana,  but  a  speech 
also  marked  by  his  compassion  for  our 
veterans  and  also  by  his  constant  sense 
of  justice. 

I  agree  with  him  tliat  the  sentiments 
expressed  during  World  War  I,  World 
War  II,  and  the  Korean  war.  that  our 
veterans  would  always  be  cared  for,  is 
not  as  marked  today  as  it  was  in  those 
sad  and  tragic  days. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  this  particular 
hospital  in  Montana  will  be  retained. 

But  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
done  something  more.  He  has  brought 
more  sharply  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  is 
closing  needed  hospitals.  I  hope  the 
committee  will  look  into  this  situation; 
and  that  a  choi-us  will  go  up  from  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives against  the  closing  of  needed 
veterans  hospitals.  I  believe  that  if  we 
act,  the  injustices  will  be  corrected.  I  am 
glad  to  associate  myself  with  the  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
South  Dakota  is  not  among  the  States 
slated  to  lose  a  veterans  hospital  fa- 
cility. For  that  I  am  very  grateful,  be- 
cause the  hospital  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 
as  well  as  the  hospital  in  Hot  Springs. 
S.  Dak.,  serves  an  absolutely  essential 
purpose  for  the  veterans  in  our  area. 
However,  we  were  disturbed  to  be  in- 
formed that  a  number  of  the  veterans 
service  personnel,  who  are  connected 
with  the  center  a-t  Sioux  Falls,  are  being 
transferred  to  a  larger  center  in  St.  Paul. 
Minn. 


I  am  disturbed  about  that  for  several 
reasons.  First  of  all.  it  means  an  in- 
evitable decline  in  services  for  the  vet- 
erans of  our  area.  It  means  that  our 
veterans  will  have  to  travel  300  miles 
farther  in  order  to  discuss  special  prob- 
lems with  Veterans'  Administration  serv- 
ice personnel. 

Beyond  that.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Montana  touched  on 
the  very  fundamental  dual  problem  that 
is  aggravated  by  moves  of  this  kind. 
Our  society  is  faced  with  two  problems 
which  are  very  closely  related.  One  is 
the  decline  or  the  stagnation  of  popu- 
lations in  rural  States. 

In  my  State  we  have  a  population 
which  is  essentially  the  same  size  as  it 
was  30  years  ago.  We  have  related  prob- 
lems stemming  from  the  lack  of  indus- 
trial and  economic  activities  to  support 
an  expanding  economy  and  a  growing 
society. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin  we  have 
the  growing  congestion  and  serious  traf- 
fic tangles  in  the  great  metropolitan 
sections  of  the  country.  We  have  more 
and  more  problems  with  the  pileup  of 
urban  populations  that  strain  recre- 
ational facilities,  housing,  public  facili- 
ties, and  the  commercial  life  of  metro- 
politan centers. 

Both  these  problems,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  blight  of  our  rural  areas,  and  the 
pileup  of  populations  in  the  cities,  would 
be  aided  by  public  policies  designed  to 
encourage,  wherever  feasible,  the  stimu- 
lation of  economic  activity  in  our  more 
sparsely  populated  States. 

One  way  we  can  do  it  is  by  a  de- 
liberate policy  designed  to  hold  Federal 
installations,  wherever  possible.  In  our 
smaller,  less  populated  States,  Instead 
of  following  the  course  that  is  outlined 
in  the  recent  Veterans'  Administration 
move. 

The  net  result,  admittedly  small,  of 
the  VA  transfer,  as  it  affects  our  State, 
is  to  further  complicate  the  drain  of 
both  resources  and  people  from  South 
Dakota,  and  to  concentrate  them  in  an 
area  where  there  is  already  a  problem 
with  liopulation  pressures,  where  there 
is  already  a  strain  on  transportation, 
housing,  and  recreation  facilities. 

Laying  aside  the  important  considera- 
tion which  is  the  fundamental  one  in 
this  case,  of  providing  proper  services  to 
our  veterans,  we  should  think  and  con- 
sider this  larger  dual  problem  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

I  hope  that  some  consideration  will 
be  given  in  meeting  the  whole  subject  of 
the  location  and  the  possible  transfer  of 
Federal  facilities. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  for  bringing  this  subject  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  The  situation 
at  Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak.,  is  almost  identi- 
cal with  the  situation  that  prevails  in 
Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

I  was  happy  to  learn  yesterday  that 
Representative  Teague  of  Texas  has 
agreed  to  hold  public  hearings  on  this 
subject    matter.      Our    colleague    the 


Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough], 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  has  also 
promised  to  hold  hearings. 

I  am  hopeful  that  civic  leaders,  em- 
ployee representatives,  veterans  leaders, 
and  other  persons  who  are  interested  in 
the  problem  will  come  forward  with  their 
evidence.  The  question  of  whether  we 
shall  have  adequate  service  for  our  vet- 
erans in  smaller  States  is  very  much  at 
stake. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  remarks.  They  are  very  well 
taken.  I  too  am  pleased  that  hearings 
will  be  called  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  I  certainly  Intend  to 
appear  and  offer  in  more  detail  the  views 
that  I  have  suggested  here  this  after- 
noon. 


COLD  WAR  GI  BILL— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicoFF]  be  added  to  the  list  of 
cosponsors  of  S.  9,  the  cold  war  GI  bill, 
and  that  the  bill  so  indicate  at  its  next 
printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  oi-dered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
with  that  addition,  40  Members  of  this 
body  are  cosponsors  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation and  have  associated  themselves 
with  the  need  of  it.  This  is  the  largest 
number  of  cosponsors  that  the  cold  war 
GI  bill  has  had  in  the  6  years  that  I 
have  been  working  on  the  proposal.  This 
increase  in  congressional  support  and 
attention  is  most  timely,  as  I  have  also 
received  a  significantly  larger  response 
from  the  Nation's  citizens  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "We  Need  a  New  GI  Bill," 
which  was  published  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  Times  of  October  21,  1964. 
The  article  was  distributed  to  1 V2  million 
people  around  the  globe  and  the  re- 
sponse to  it  indicates  that  more  people 
than  ever  are  interested  in  correcting  this 
injustice.  I  hope  that  Congress  at  this 
session  will  take  the  initiative  in  enact- 
ing the  bill  and  correcting  this  great  in- 
justice to  our  veterans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

We  Need  a  New  GI  Bill 

(By  U.S.  Senator  Ralph  YARBOROtrcH. 

of   Texas) 

Although  we  have  become  familiar  with  the 
terminology  of  the  cold  war.  the  dally  head- 
lines which  reveal  injuries,  armed  conflict, 
and  fatalities,  seem  to  belle  this  label  and 
serve  to  Inform  us  that  by  whatever  term 
we  call  present  military  duty,  many  of  our 
returning  veterans  have  been  exposed  to 
enemy  fire,  wartime  hazards,  injury,  and 
even  death. 

Despite  the  comfort  of  the  cold  war  tag, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  main  difference  be- 
tween military  duty  during  the  so-called 
cold  war  and  that  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  conflict  is  that  we  are  fortunate  in 
having  many  more  survivors  among  our  vet- 
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erans  returning  to  civilian  life  today  than 
In  the  past. 

But  military  duty  still  takes  its  toll  among 
our  veterans.  Today's  casualties  are  of  a 
difTerent  nature,  as  there  are  living  un- 
wounded  battle  casualties,  cast  back  into 
society  unprepared  for  the  battle  of  civilian 
life  and  unequipped  to  compete  with  those 
56  percent  of  men  in  their  age  group  who 
never  serve  their  country  in  uniform. 

Thus  they  are  the  economically  wounded, 
the  cold  war  economic  casualties.  Since  the 
Korean  conflict  these  casualties  have 
mounted  to  over  3  million  veterans,  and  these 
ranks  will  swell  to  5  million  by  1973. 

This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  treatment 
of  survivors  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict,  who  were  given  an  opportunity  for 
readjustment  to  civilian  life  through  the 
greatest  single  piece  of  educational  legisla- 
tion in  our  history — the  GI  bill. 

This  law.  in  the  words  of  President  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  as  he  signed  the  bill, 
gave  "emphatic  notice  to  the  men  and  wo- 
men in  our  Armed  Forces  that  the  American 
people  do  not  intend  to  let  them  down." 

The  GI  bill  represented  the  belief  that 
those  who  serve  on  the  frontiers  of  the  free 
world  to  maintain  the  peace  should  in  turn 
have  the  opportunity  to  exchange  their  rifles 
for  the  arms  of  education  to  advance  them- 
selves as  beneliclal  citizens. 

The  bill  was  an  investment  in  the  poten- 
tial value  of  these  veterans;  it  was  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  American  faith  that,  given  the 
opportunity,  these  men  would  enrich  the 
resources  of  our  Nation  and  add  to  our  na- 
tional strength.  In  short,  it  changed  the 
declaration  of  war  from  the  armed  front  to 
a  declaration  of  war  on  the  enemies  of  prog- 
ress, of  opportunity,  and  of  development. 

This  year  marks  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  original  GI  bill,  and  as  we  look  at  it  In 
retrospect,  we  find  that  the  singular  success 
of  this  bill  has  marked  it  as  one  of  the  best 
investments  ever  made  by  this  country. 

As  a  strictly  monetary  Investment,  we  are 
receiving  $1  billion  a  year  in  additional  taxes 
from  the  recipients  of  the  GI  benefits,  and 
this  return  will  Increase  in  years  to  come. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  said  that 
these  GI's  have  already  paid  back  the  total 
cost  of  the  GI  bill  in  additional  taxes. 

But  the  real  yield  of  this  Investment  can- 
not be  measured  in  monetary  terms;  rather, 
it  is  found  in  the  hope  which  It  fvUfiUed  for 
millions  of  returning  veterans. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  GI  bills,  we  have  enriched  our 
technological  and  professional  skills  to  the 
tune  of  625,000  more  engineers,  375,000  more 
teachers.  165,000  more  natural  and  physical 
scientists,  and  220,000  more  persons  in  medi- 
cine and  related  health  fields. 

Because  of  these  GI  bills,  the  tmemploy- 
ment  rate  among  this  educated  group  is 
much  lower  than  among  the  corresponding 
non  veteran. 

Due  to  almost  8  million  veterans  who  re- 
ceived training  under  the  World  War  II  law, 
the  median  years  of  school  for  the  World 
War  n  veteran  is  12.2  years  compared  to  9.6 
years  for  the  corresponding  age  of  nonveter- 
ans.  The  Income  of  these  veterans  Is  from 
$2,000  to  $3,000  higher  per  annum  than  the 
nonveterans  in  the  same  age  group. 

When  the  Increment  provided  by  2 ''2  mil- 
lion veterans  who  trained  under  the  Korean 
GI  bill  is  added,  these  two  bills  have  Indeed 
made  an  impressive  Impact  on  the  economy. 

If  a  GI  bill  trained  veteran  makes  $2,000 
to  $3,000  higher  annual  earnings  over  others 
In  the  same  age  group,  this  means  there  will 
be  a  median  average  of  $2,500  more  a  year  for 
these  veterans.  Assuming  even  a  very  con- 
servative average  of  25  productive  years  from 
these  GI  bill  educated  veterans,  this  means 
an  Increased  income  of  $62,500  In  lifetime 
earnings. 

Since  about  half  of  the  eligible  veterans 
take  advantage  of  their  educational  benefits 


when  offered,  this  means  that  we  are  passing 
up  the  opportunity  for  21/2  million  veterans 
to  benefit  the  national  economy  as  much  as 
$156  billion.  The  argument  that  "we  can- 
not afford  the  GI  bill"  Ignores  the  future 
benefits  that  would  accrue  through  this 
additional  Income.  And  it  flies  in.  the  face 
of  all  previous  experience  with  the  GI  bills. 

Measured  in  another  way,  the  GI  bill  has 
been  a  large  factor  in  providing  this  country 
with  Its  essential  leadership.  Almost  10 
percent  of  all  U.S.  Senators  and  11.5  percent 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives utilized  their  educational  benefits  under 
the  GI  bill.  Add  to  this  two  Cabinet  officers 
and  seven  Governors  and  this  single  piece  of 
legislation  has  given  a  significant  boost  to 
the  quality  of  leadership  which  we  have  In 
this  country. 

This  impressive  progress  of  the  World  War 
II  and  Korean  veterans  underscores  the  prob- 
lems cold  war  veterans  now  encounter. 
These  cold  war  veterans  are  the  victims  of  a 
great  inequality;  only  44  percent  of  the 
draft-eligible  men  ever  see  active  duty  in  the 
cold  war,  and  they  are  placed  at  a  2-  to  4-year 
disadvantage  in  their  competitive  standing 
with  their  peer  group.  These  young  men 
enter  the  service  unskilled  and  upon  dis- 
charge find  themselves  In  the  same  plight — 
untrained,  unemployable,  and  unable  to  com- 
pete for  scarce  Jobs  with  the  56  percent  of 
their  age  group  who  do  not  see  military  duty. 

Last  year  there  was  an  increase  of  $2  mil- 
lion in  unemployment  compensation  paid 
to  veterans — a  total  of  $96  million,  which  if 
Invested  In  education  would  have  brought 
profits  to  our  country.  The  discouraging 
aspect  of  this  problem  Is  that  with  the  In- 
crease In  automation  and  the  continued  ne- 
cessity for  education,  this  situation  shows 
little  prospect  of  Improvement  in  the  future. 

The  only  solution  Is  to  provide  these  young 
veterans  with  the  means  of  escaping  the 
category  of  "uneducated,  therefore  unem- 
ployable." We  must  provide  the  arms  of 
education  before  we  can  expect  this  group  to 
take  their  place  In  the  fight  against  unem- 
ployment and  poverty. 

It  Is  essential  for  our  Nation  to  provide 
readjustment  assistance  to  these  veterans  In 
the  pursuit  of  equality  for  all.  These  GI's 
should  be  leading  the  war  on  poverty,  instead 
of  being  objects  of  it. 

For  these  and  many  other  good  reasons,  I 
have  joined  38  other  Senators  In  cosponsor- 
Ing  a  cold  war  GI  bill  which  would  provide 
readjustment  benefits  to  our  veterans  similar 
to  those  provided  by  prevlovis  GI  bUls.  This 
bill  would  assist  our  cold  war  veterans  in  ad- 
justing from  military  service  to  civilian  life 
without  the  hazards  of  experimentation. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  render  assistance  to 
veterans  who  have  served  In  the  military  for 
more  than  180  days  between  January  31.  1955, 
and  July  1,  1967.  As  with  former  GI  bills,  it 
Is  anticipated  that  the  cost  will  be  entirely 
self-Uquldatlng  through  additional  taxes 
paid  by  the  veterans  who  benefit  from  the 
bill.  Hence  the  bill  Is  not  a  bonus  bill,  but  It 
Is  readjustment  training  to  help  our  veterans 
help  our  country  in  the  future  as  they  have 
done  In  the  past. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  this  bill 
would  be  only  three-fifths  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  military  budget,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  have 
Joined  forces  In  opposition  to  the  bill.  Their 
objection  is  that  the  program  would  discour- 
age military  men  from  making  a  career  out 
of  the  armed  services. 

Besides  lacking  any  proof  for  this  assertion, 
It  falls  to  coincide  with  the  fact  that  with 
increased  benefits  a  military  career  becomes 
more  attractive. 

One  of  the  major  Improvements  of  this  bill 
over  previous  GI  bills  is  that  a  serviceman 
does  not  lose  his  educational  benefits  be- 
cause of  extended  service.  Although  that 
was  sometimes  the  case  under  other  GI  bills, 
under   the   cold   war  GI  bill   a  serviceman 


does  not  face  this  choice  Just  because  he  con- 
tinues to  defend  his  country. 

As  this  bill  prepares  our  returning  vet- 
erans for  better  roles  In  our  expanding  econ- 
omy. It  can  make  a  major  contribution  for 
furthering  the  progress  of  our  country.  It 
is  inconsistent  for  the  United  States  as  an 
international  leader  to  boast  of  our  defense 
facing  the  Communists  around  the  perimeter 
of  the  free  world,  and  then  to  cast  our  re- 
turning veterans  out  upon  society,  unskilled, 
uneducated,  and  unarmed  for  civilian  piir- 
sults. 

In  celebrating  the  20th  anniversary  year  of 
the  original  GI  bill,  I  think  that  the  experi- 
ence and  principles  of  oui  Nation  demand 
that  the  cold  war  GI  bill  be  written  Into  pub- 
lic law  by  the  hand  of  Jxistice.  I  hope  the 
Congress  enacts  this  act  of  justice. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  FOREIGN  AID 
PROPOSALS 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  comment  on  the  President's  message 
on  foreign  aid. 

Our  foreign  aid  program  must  be 
founded,  first,  on  the  interests  of  the 
United  States — upon  what  It  contributes 
to  our  security  and  freedom,  and  the 
security  and  freedom  of  other  free  coun- 
tries. It  embraces  also  our  concern  that 
developing  countries  will  be  strengthened 
in  their  independence  and  will  be  enabled 
to  raise  the  living  standards  of  their  peo- 
ple. 

I  believe  that  the  decisions  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  in  his  mes- 
sage on  foreign  aid  were  based  on  these 
premises,  and  could  go  far  in  removing 
some  of  the  defects  of  our  foreign  aid 
program — defects  w  hich  have  brought  it 
to  the  verge  of  rejection. 

Among  his  important  recommenda- 
tions is  the  President's  emphasis  on  aid 
to  Latin  America.  The  security  of  the 
■Western  Hemisphere  is  essential,  and  the 
AlUance  for  Progress  expresses  our  tra- 
dition of  friendship  for  our  neighbors, 
and  our  shared  concern  in  the  living 
standards  of  their  people. 

The  President's  recommendation  that 
greater  emphasis  be  placed  on  multi- 
lateral aid  through  the  World  Bank,  the 
International  Development  Association, 
and  the  Inter-American  Bank— to  all  of 
which  we  contribute — reflects  the  grow- 
ing recognition  that  these  professional 
organizations  can  make  better  judg- 
ments on  the  value  of  specific  projects, 
and  more  effectively  require  self-help 
and  reform  on  the  part  of  recipient  coun- 
tries, than  can  our  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

I  also  hope  that  AID  will  carry  out  his 
recommendations  that  emphasis  be 
placed  on  the  development  of  agricul- 
ture, rather  than  industrial  development, 
in  many  of  the  countries  which  seek  our 
aid.    For  food  Is  the  first  requirement 
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of   any  country  in   raising  the  living 
standards  of  its  people. 

Even  with  the  important  improvements 
that  the  President  has  recommended.  I 
hope  very  much  that  the  President  will 
take  other  steps  to  assure  that  our  aid 
program  is  being  used  effectively.  For, 
if  it  is  not  effective,  it  is  my  belief  that 
this  program  will  die. 

Two  years  ago,  a  committee  headed 
by  Gen.  Lucius  Clay  made  an  examina- 
tion of  the  foreign  aid  program  in  its 
totality,  and  made  many  valuable  recom- 
mendations. But  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program  can  be 
assured  until  a  further  step  is  taken. 
That  necessai-y  step  is  a  searching  exam- 
ination of  the  program  in  specific  coun- 
tries, by  committees  composed  of  experi- 
enced private  citizens  and  members  of 
the  AID  organization. 

I  recognize  that  such  examinations 
could  not  be  accomplished  quickly,*  but 
they  could  be  started  with  respect  to  the 
12  or  15  countries  which  receive  the 
major  part  of  our  aid,  and  in  others 
where  there  are  specific  problems  which 
I  shall  discuss. 

Two  years  ago.  Congress  adopted  an 
amendment  which  I  offered  to  the  For- 
eign Aid  Act,  recommending  that  these 
specific  examinations  be  undertaken. 
The  President  noted  his  interest  in  this 
recommendation  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress last  year.  I  have  no  doubt  that  It 
will  be  implemented. 

I  make  one  further  suggestion.  It  is 
that  the  President  shall  not  make  avail- 
able to  other  countries  any  further  aid, 
except  to  fulfill  commitments  and  for 
humanitarian  purposes,  until  an  assess- 
ment of  the  effectiveness  of  our  aid  pro- 
gram be  made  in  a  number  of  countries 
receiving  the  major  part  of  our  foreign 
aid.  This  would  give  an  opportunity, 
also,  to  withliold  aid  from  those  coun- 
tries which  are  using  their  resources, 
supplemented  by  our  foreign  aid.  to  pro-" 
\'ide  weapons  and  supplies  to  others  for 
aggressive  purposes,  and  from  those 
countries  which  condone  the  destruction 
of  our  property,  or  its  seizure  without 
provision  for  payment. 

To  withhold  aid  for  a  time,  and  I  mean 
a  considerable  time,  until  this  assess- 
ment is  made,  would  not,  as  some  coun- 
tries claim,  be  an  interference  in  their 
internal  affairs,  or  the  offer  of  aid  "with 
strings."  It  is  our  program,  and  the 
resources  of  our  people  that  are 
extended. 

We  have  the  right  to  Insist  that  our 
aid  be  used  properly,  and  that  the  United 
States  be  treated  with  respect.  With- 
holding aid  to  all  countries  for  a  time, 
until  we  know  that  it  is  being  used  ef- 
fectively, would  let  all  countries  know 
that  our  aid  program,  established  for 
good  purposes,  is  our  program,  and  not 
theirs:  that  it  is  not  fair  to  our  people 
V  ho  must  pay  the  bill,  or  to  their  people 
whose  welfare  is  its  object,  unless  it  Is 
used  effectively;  and  as  a  nation  which 
has  shown  restraint  and  decency  in  its 
international  relations,  that  we  have  the 
right  to  expect  the  same  treatment  and 
respect. 

I  have  always  believed  that  a  President, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  administration, 
has  the  great  opportunity  to  break  away 


from  old  molds  and  establish  policies 
that  will  be  more  effective  and  will  assert 
the  dignity  as  well  as  the  good  purposes 
of  our  policy.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
statement  made  to  me  years  ago  by  the 
former  Premier  of  Italy,  Mr.  DeGasperl. 
who.  in  speaking  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, said: 

No  other  country  in  all  the  history  of  the 
world  could  do.  or  would  do.  what  the  United 
States  is  doing. 

I  have  confidence  that  the  President 
is  moving  to  make  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram effective  and  consonant  with  its 
purposes  and  with  the  dignity  of  the 
United  States. 

I  repeat  my  chief  recommendation: 
that,  with  the  exception  of  commitments 
which  we  have  made,  and  for  humani- 
tarian purposes,  we  should  not  extend 
any  further  aid  to  any  country  until  an 
assessment  is  made  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program  in  the  countries  which  are 
receiving  the  major  part  of  this  aid,  and 
in  those  countries  which  are  condoning 
the  destruction  of  our  property,  and 
which  will  not  adhere  to  the  inter- 
national standards  of  conduct  and  de- 
cency to  which  our  country  adheres. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  I  Mr.  McGovern]  for  his  courtesy 
in  yielding  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair;.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  recognized. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  a  hardheaded,  realistic  look 
at  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam.  It  is 
somewhat  puzzling  to  me  that  the  terms 
"hard  line"  and  "soft  line"  seem  to  be 
reversed  when  we  get  over  to  the  other 
side  of  the  world.  Those  who  discount 
the  present  and  offer  only  hopes  for  the 
future  are  considered  "hard"  whereas 
tho.'^e  v;ho  look  at  the  actual  situation  and 
point  to  the  present  map  of  Communist- 
controlled  areas  of  Vietnam  are  accused 
of  following  a  "soft  line." 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  both 
hard — in  the  sense  of  being  difficult — 
and  hardheaded — in  the  sense  of  being 
realistic — to  admit  honestly  to  ourselves 
what  the  facts  are  in  Vietnam. 

We  are  not  winning  in  South  Vietnam. 
We  are  backing  a  Government  there  that 
is  incapable  either  of  winning  a  military 
struggle  or  governing  its  people.  We  are 
fighting  a  determined  army  of  guerrillas 
that  seems  to  enjoy  the  cooperation  of 
the  countryside  and  that  grows  stronger 
in  the  face  of  foreign  intervention, 
whether  it  be  from  the  Japanese,  some  20 
years  ago,  the  French,  in  the  1940's  and 
1950's,  or  from  the  United  States. 

In  this  circumstance,  expanding  the 
American  military  involvement  is  an  act 
of  folly  designed  in  the  end  to  create 
simply  a  larger,  more  inglorious  debacle. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
southeast  Asia  has  been  torn  by  military 
and  political  conflict.  First  was  the  Jap- 
anese invasion  of  World  War  II.  Then 
came  nearly  a  decade  of  struggle  with 
the  French,  culminating  in  the  collapse 
of  the  French  Army  at  Dienbienphu 
in  1954. 


The  French  lost  the  cream  of  their 
army — a  force  which  reached  400,000 
men — in  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  re- 
establish Fi-ench  control  over  Indochina. 
U.S.  aid  to  the  tune  of  $2  billion  financed 
80  percent  of  the  French  war  effort. 

Then  came  the  gradually  deepening 
American  involvement  in  southeast  Asia 
in  the  10  years  after  1954  following  defeat 
of  the  French. 

American  expenditures  in  Vietnam  in 
addition  to  $2  billion  in  aid  to  the  Frencii, 
now  approach  $4  billion  and,  according 
to  Defense  Department  figures.  248,  and 
perhaps  a  total  of  over  300  Americans 
have  died  since  1964  trying  to  counsel 
and  assist  the  Vietnamese  forces. 

It  should  be  recognized,  in  the  interest 
of  truth,  that,  unlike  the  Japanese,  who 
came  to  conquer  southeast  Asia,  and  the 
French,  who  set  out  to  reestablish  colo- 
nial control,  we  seek  neither  conquest 
nor  colonies. 

Yet  we  are  further  away  from  victory 
over  the  guerrilla  forces  in  Vietnam  to- 
day than  we  were  a  decade  ago.  The  re- 
cent confrontation  of  the  Vietcong  Com- 
munist guerrillas  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  at  Bhin  Gia  was  a  painful, 
dramatic  demonstration  that  the  strug- 
gle is  going  badly  for  our  side.  Govern- 
ment prestige  was  hurt  seriously  in  that 
battle.  Communist  stock  has  gone  up. 
Concerned  Americans  are  asking,  "What 
has  gone  wrong?"  and  it  seems  a  fair 
question. 

In  my  judgment,  the  first  answer  Is 
that  South  Vietnam  is  not  basically  a 
military  problem  but  a  political  one. 
Neither  the  Diem  regime  nor  its  succes- 
sors has  won  the  political  loyalty  and 
active  support  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  especially  those  who  hve  out- 
side town  and  city  limits. 

There  are  rarely  military  answers  to 
political  dilemmas  of  this  nature.  Just 
as  the  multilateral  force  plan  in  Europe— 
a  military  gimmick  designed  to  create 
closer  political  unity  in  nuclear  policy- 
has  not  achieved  its  objective — in  the 
last  few  days  the  Turks  have  announced 
their  withdrawal  from  participation  in 
any  such  scheme — so  military  proposals 
in  South  Vietnam,  whether  for  special 
forces,  strategic  hamlets,  insurgency 
programs,  or  more  suitably  designed  air- 
planes are  not  likely  to  overcome  the 
political  weaknesses  of  the  existing 
South  Vietnamese  Government.  Even 
the  sophisticated  weapons  of  the  nuclear 
age  cannot  overrule  the  basic  precepts  of 
successful  government. 

This  is  a  political  problem,  and  it  is  a 
South  Vietnamese  problem.  The  United 
States  can  accomplish  much  through 
foreign  aid  and  militai-y  support,  but  we 
cannot  create  strong,  effective,  and  popu- 
lar national  leadership  where  that  lead- 
ership either  does  not  exist  or  does  not 
exert  itself.  That  is  not  only  expensive 
and  impractical,  it  is  just  plain  impos- 
sible. 

For  9  years  the  United  States  helped 
the  Diem  government,  to  the  time  of  $3 
billion. 

I  will  not  chronicle  in  detail  the  years 
of  Diem's  rule,  the  achievement  of  some 
measure  of  economic  stability,  but  the 
increasing  political  disaffection.  That 
disaffection  was  encouraged,  of  course,  by 
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North  Vietnam  but  basically  Diem's  own 
Arbitrary  rule  made  possible  Vietcong 
tS  The  very  fact  that  Vietcong 
Strength  was  and  still  is  greatest  in  the 
Mekong  Delta  and  around  Saigon-more 
than  a  thousand  miles  away  from  North 
Vietnam-indicates  that  there  Is  basic 
popular  support  for  the  guerrillas  among 
the  South  Vietnamese  peasants. 

It  is  not  isolationism,  either  of  the  old 
variety  or  the  new,  to  recognize  that 
US  advisers,  however  able,  are  sim- 
niy'no  substitute  for  a  competent  and 
Dopular  indigenous  government.  It 
is  not  idealism  either;  it  is  simply  real- 
ism. 
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Only  the  Vietnamese  themselves  can 
provide  the  leaders  and  the  sustained 
support  to  defeat  the  Vietcong.  The 
United  States  can  at  most  only  hold  a 
finger  in  the  dike  until  the  South  Viet- 
namese find  themselves. 

Therefore,  even  at  this  11th  hom-, 
when  there  is  mounting  pressure  to  in- 
crease U.S.  troops  in  South  Vietnam  and 
step  up  aid  policies,  we  must  be  hard- 
headed  realists. 

Americans  in  Asia  are  basically  aliens, 
of  a  different  race,  religion,  and  culture. 
Moreover,  the  Vietnamese  are  national- 
istic and  race-conscious  in  their  outlook. 
As  one  on-the-scene  observer  pointed  out. 
"If  you  imagine  a  Chinese  sheriff  speak- 
in'^  Cantonese  and  ti-ying  to  keep  order 
in° Tombstone,  Ariz.,  in  its  heyday,  you 
will  begin  to  get  the  problem." 

More  Americans,  over  and  above  the 
25  000  now  in  South  Vietnam,  would  not 
mean  more  success  because  victory  m 
the  Vietnam  countryside  depends  on  ac- 
curate intelligence  information,  peasant 
support  and  quick  action  by  Vietnamese 
troops.  These  factors  cannot  be  con- 
trolled by  Americans.  They  must  de- 
pend on  the  South  Vietnamese.  We 
must  recognize  that  fact. 

I  recently  spent  a  long  and  interesting 
evening  with  an  astute  observer  of  the 
Vietnam  struggle  who  argued  that  vic- 
tory is  possible  with  a  proper  military 
formula.    American  military  advisers  m 
South  Vietnam,  he  said,  are  highly  able 
men  who  know  how  to  win  a  guerrilla 
war    They  have  tried  without  success  to 
persuade  the  South  Vietnamese  army  to 
engage  in  night  patrols  against  the  Viet- 
cong.   They  have  urged  small,  fast  mov- 
ing units  to  attack  the  enemy  directly 
with  small  arris  rather  than  relying  so 
heavy  on  artillery,  airpower,  and  large, 
cumbersome  forces.   But,  said  my  friend, 
the  South  Vietnamese  leaders  and  mili- 
tary forces  will  not  accept  this  formula 
for  victory. 

Granted  that  my  friend's  analysis  may 
be  correct,  this  is  still  basically  a  political 
problem.  If  we  are  unable  to  persuade 
the  Vietnamese  to  take  either  the  mili- 
tary or  nonmilitary  steps  necessary  to 
insure  the  defeat  of  the  Vietcong,  we  are 
indeed  confronted  by  a  dilemma  that  will 
not  respond  to  larger  imports  of  arms 
and  advisers. 

The  more  Americans  are  brought  in  to 
do  what  should  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  Vietnamese  Government,  the  greater 
one  can  predict,  will  be  the  tendency  of 
the  Government  to  rely  on  U.S.  advisers 
rather  than  on  able  Vietnamese,  the 
greater  will  be  the  prestige  of  the  Viet- 


cong and  North  Vietnamese  for  holding 
at  bay  not  merely  their  own  countrymen 
but  also  the  gathered  might  of  the  United 
States  and,  finally,  the  greater  will  be 
the  grassroots  reaction  against  Ameri- 
cans. In  theory,  our  Government  has 
recognized  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
bear  primary  responsibility  for  the  war 
and  civilian  policies.  In  practice,  Amer- 
icans have  assumed  roles  of  increasing 
influence  and  leadership  with  slight  mili- 
tary gains  but  disturbing  deterioration 
on  the  local  pohtical  level. 

Personally,  I  am  very  much  opposed  to 
the  policy,  now  gaining  support  in  Wasn- 
ington.  of  extending  the  war  to  the 
North.  I  am  disturbed  by  the  recent  re- 
ports of  American  air  strikes  in  Laos  and 
North  Vietnam. 

Attacks  on  North  Vietnam  will  not  se- 
riously weaken  guerrilla  fighters  a  thou- 
sand miles  away,  fighters  who  depend  for 
80  percent  of  their  weapons  on  captured 
U  S  equipment  and  for  food  on  a  sym- 
pathetic local  peasantry.    The  principal 
foe  is  not  the  limited  industrial  capacity 
of  North  Vietnam,  nor  the  North  Viet- 
namese who  have  remained  at  home,  and 
have  not  become  involved  in  the  conflict 
in  the  south,  nor  even  their  training 
camps  and  trails.    The  target  is  the  30.- 
000   individual   guerrilla  fighters   from 
North  and  South  who  have  no  trouble, 
apparently,    finding    sanctuary    within 
South  Vietnam  or  the  neighboring  states 
of  Laos  and  Cambodia.    Bombing  North 
Vietnam  is  not  calculated  to  reduce  their 
determination,  but  undoubtedly  it  would 
antagonize  many  other  Asians  and  could 
easily  lead  to  increased  Red  Chinese  in- 
volvement   in    the    whole    Indochinese 

peninsula.  .  ^  ..    ^.v. 

We  might  easily  be  confronted  by  the 
large  and  well-trained  forces  of  North 
Vietnam,  and  perhaps  the  legions  of  Red 
China  that  took  such  a  heavy  toll  of  lives 
in  the  Korean  conflict. 

The  present  strength  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese army,  an  army  that  is  thus  far 
not  involved  in  the  conflict  in  the  south, 
is  twice  that  of  the  Japanese  forces  which 
overran  all  of  southeast  Asia  during 
World  War  n.  These  are  tough,  disci- 
plined fighters— tough  divisions  which 
defeated  the  large  veteran  French  army 
at  Dienbienphu  over  10  years  ago. 

So  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  most  practical  way.  if  we  are  to  take 
further  action  in  Vietnam,  is  to  put  pres- 
sm-e  on  North  Vietnam  quietly  through 
infiltration  and  subversion  by  South 
Vietnamese  units.  The  aim  of  any  such 
infiltration  should  not  be  military  vic- 
tory, but  bringing  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  the 
negotiating  table. 

The  most  viable  and  practical  policy 
for  the  United  States  in  Vietnam  is  ne- 
gotiation and  a  political  settlement.  Un- 
til such  time  as  negotiation  is  possible 
and  settlement  can  be  devised  which  will 
not  surrender  South  Vietnam  to  commu- 
nism the  United  States  would  doubtless 
not  find  it  feasible  or  desirable  to  with- 
draw. If  necessary,  we  can  maintain  our 
military  position  in  Vietnam  indefinitely, 
since  it  is  essentially  a  policy  of  holding 
the  cities  while  taking  whatever  attri- 
tion is  possible  of  the  guerrillas  in  the 
countryside.  But  the  aim  of  that  policy 
must  be  seen  as  a  prelude  to  diplomatic 
settlement  and  not  an  occasion  for  war 


against  North  Vietnam,  or  even  worse, 
against  Red  China,  with  all  the  dangers 
that  holds  for  ovu:  own  security  and  for 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

There  are  many  ways  to  approach  such 
a  diplomatic  settlement.    Last  August, 
during  the  Bay  of  Tonkin  crisis,  I  sug- 
gested that  we  might  take  up  French 
President  de  Gaulle's  proposal  for  a  14- 
nation  conference,  including  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union.  Britain,  Prance, 
China.  Malaya.  Thailand,  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia, Burma,  Canada,  Poland,  India, 
and  North  and  South  Vietnam.     More 
recently,  the  noted  columnist.  Walter 
Lippmann,  raised  the  possibility  of  a  Con- 
gress of  Asia,  dealing  not  only  with  Viet- 
nam, but  also  with  other  problems  re- 
lating to  the  stability  and  progress  of 
Asia.     The   groundwork   for   any   such 
gathering  would  have  to  be  carefully  laid, 
of  course.    Therefore,  for  the  present,  it 
would  seem  that  the  first  step  should 
probably  be  informal  approaches  to  the 
interested  nations  and  preliminary  pri- 
vate talks.    It  is  my  understanding  that 
it  was  in  some  such  fashion  that  the  con- 
ference of  1954  was  created. 

What  are  the  objectives  or  terms  on 
which  we  might  be  willing  to  put  an  end 
to  fighting  in  South  Vietnam?     If  mili- 
tary victory  is  impossible — and  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  stalemate  in  which  we 
are   presently   involved,   that  we  could 
probably    continue    for    some    time    to 
come — but  if  a  clear-cut  military  victory 
is  impossible,  we  can  only  settle  on  the 
kind  of  terms  that  would  be  generally  ac- 
ceptable to  ourselves  to  North  Vietnam, 
and  to  other  countries  which  have  an 
interest  in  this  area.    We  cannot  simply 
walk  out  and  permit  the  Vietcong  to 
march  into  Saigon. 

The  minimum  terms  which  might  be 
acceptable  on  both  sides  would  probably 
include : 

First.  Closer  association  or  confedera- 
tion between  North  and  South  Vietnam, 
not  under  a  unitary  Communist  govern- 
ment from  the  North,  but  with  local  au- 
tonomy for  the  South  as  well  as  the 
North. 

Second.  Renewed  trade  and  rail  links 
between  North  and  South  Vietnam,  which 
admittedly  would  be  most  useful  to  the 
North  where  there  is  a  pressing  need  for 
the  food  grown  in  South  Vietnam. 

Third.  Cooperative  planning  to  benefit 
North  and  South  Vietnam  from  the  Me- 
kong River  development.  For  the  South, 
it  would  mean  primarily  flood  control. 
For  the  North,  now  outside  of  this 
promising  Mekong  watershed,  it  could 
mean  valuable  hydroelectric  power  for 
the  industrial  sector  of  the  North. 

Fourth.  Neutralization  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam,  meaning  specifically 
guarantees  that  foreign  troops  and  mUi- 
tary  advisers  would  gradually  be  elimi- 
nated as  the  situation  permits. 

Although  this  is  a  key  point,  it  would 
not  by  any  means  eliminate  all  U.S. 
military  forces  from  Asia  nor  would  it 
bar  Alb  and  other  civilian  advisers.  At 
the  same  time  it  would  represent  some 
protection  to  North  Vietnam  from  the 
North  as  well  as  the  South,  which  should 
be  attractive  to  them. 

Fifth.  Establishment  of  a  United  Na- 
tions presence  or  unit  in  southeast  Asia 
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with  the  right  to  enter  every  country  in 
the  area  to  guarantee  national  borders, 
to  offer  protection  against  external  ag- 
gression, and  insofar  as  possible  to  in- 
sure fair  treatment  of  tribal  and  other 
minority  groups  within  the  boundaries  of 
a  given  state. 

Would  such  tei-ms  be  acceptable  to 
North  Vietnam?  Why,  someone  might 
ask,  should  Ho  Chi  Minh  settle  for  even 
half  a  loaf  if  he  sees  the  prospect  for 
ultimate  victory  or  thinks  the  United 
States  might  soon  be  ready  to  pull  out, 
If  he  resists  any  efforts  at  all  toward  a 
negotiated  settlement? 

Actually,  North  Vietnam  camiot  bene- 
fit, any  more  than  South  Vietnam,  from 
a  prolonged  conflict.  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  be  prepared  to  wage  such  a 
conflict  rather  than  to  surrender  the 
area  to  communism.  The  North  has 
much  to  fear  from  any  spread  of  the  war, 
even  subversion  or  infiltration.  The 
North  Vietnamese  know  very  well  what 
happened  to  the  people  and  resources 
of  North  Korea  during  that  war.  Even 
though  the  fighting  was  not  on  their  ter- 
ritoi-y,  neither  was  the  subsequent  U.S. 
assistance  which  helped  rebuild  the  war 
torn  areas  in  the  South.  The  economic 
burden  was  devastating  both  in  North 
Korea  and  in  North  Vietnam. 

Moreover,  although  Ho  Chi  Minh  of 
North  Vietnam  is  closely  allied  to  Red 
China  in  what  probably  amounts  to  a 
marriage  of  convenience,  the  Vietnam- 
ese have  for  centuries  regarded  the 
Chinese  witli  suspicion  and  even  out- 
right hostility  and  strong  resistance. 

Obviously.  Peiping's  desire  to  exert 
control  over  Indochina  runs  directly  con- 
trary to  all  Vietnamese  ambitions. 

Escalation  of  the  war  by  the  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  would  make 
North  Vietnam  increasingly  dependent 
on  Red  China  and  w'ould  strengthen,  not 
Ho  Chi  Minh's  influence,  but.  rather, 
would  strengthen  the  influence  of  Mao 
Tse-tung  in  southeast  Asia. 

In  fact,  apart  from  Red  China,  no 
nation.  North  Vietnam  included,  has  any- 
thing to  gain  from  a  long  drawn  out  and 
inconclusive,  stiiiggle  in  Vietnam.  Only 
Red  China  gains  from  continuing  the 
present  confusion  and  weakness  in  Viet- 
nam. Only  Red  China  gajns.  in  time 
and  resources,  so  that  it  will  be  better 
able  at  some  future  time  to  exert  its  in- 
fluence in  southeast  Asia. 

Prance,  for  example,  with  considerable 
property  and  economic  Investment  in 
North  Vietnam,  is  eager  for  peace,  put- 
ting economic  stability  ahead  of  almost 
any  political  consideration. 

Great  Britain,  with  a  conflict  looming 
between  Malaysia  and  Indonesia,  has 
never  really  endorsed  U.S.  policies  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Even  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  expected 
to  give  quiet  support  to  policies  designed 
to  prevent  expansion  of  fighting  and  to 
reduce  Peiping's  influence  in  southeast 
Asia.  New  links,  both  economic  and 
diplomatic,  between  Moscow  and  Hanoi 
in  North  Vietnam  are  now  being  forged. 
Moscow's  influence  could  well  be  thrown, 
as  it  was  in  1954,  at  the  time  the  French 
left  Vietnam,  toward  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment in  southeast  Asia. 

The  United  States  certainly  is  not 
anxious  for  broader  commitments  on  the 


Asian  mainland,  but  the  key  element  In 
U.S.  thinking  is  whether  such  a  settle- 
ment would  pave  the  way  for  Communist 
takeover  in  South  Vietnam  or  elsewhere. 

To  that  question,  I  recognize,  there 
can  be  no  simple  answer,  for  the  answer 
would  depend  on  the  abilities  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  form  a  government 
with  popular  support  and  with  the  abil- 
ity to  cooperate  In  some  fields  witli  the 
North  Vietnamese  without  losing  their 
own  independence. 

To  be  realistic,  any  settlement  in  the 
foreseeable  future  will  have  to  replace 
the  present  hostility  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  with  greater  economic 
cooperation  and  more  political  accept- 
ance. 

The  policies  and  directions  that  Viet- 
nam takes  will  depend  on  the  character 
of  the  leadership  from  Saigon  as  well  as 
Hanoi.  The  United  States  can  help  that 
leadersliip  in  a  number  of  ways,  but  In 
this  nationalistic  day  and  age,  the 
United  States  cannot  offer  American 
leadership  or  American  soldiers  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  popular  and  effective  govern- 
ment from  Saigon. 


THE  MESS  IN  VIETNAM  WORSENS 
STEADILY— IT  IS  HIGH  TIME 
THAT  WE  WAGED  PEACE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  since 
I  first  spoke  in  this  Chamber  on  March 
10, 1964,  analyzing  In  detail  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion in  South  Vietnam,  the  situation 
there  and  our  position  there  has  steadily 
deteriorated. 

I  said  at  that  time,  as  I  said  repeatedly 
since  that  time  and  as  I  repeat  now,  the 
United  States  should  take  the  most  hon- 
orable route  and  employ  the  most  effec- 
tive means  from  the  standpoint  of  U.S. 
prestige  to  disengage  ourselves  from  our 
unilateral  militaiy  foray  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  withdraw  our  so-called  advisory 
but  actually  combat  troops  there.  But, 
In  any  event,  get  out  we  should  and  must, 
and  stop  both  our  killing  and  the  killing 
of  oiu'  American  boys. 

In  my  speech  on  March  10,  1964 — 10 
months  ago  almost  to  the  day — I  pointed 
out: 

President  Johnson,  let  me  repeat.  Inherited 
this  mess.  It  was  not  of  his  making.  As  he 
approaches  the  difficult  task  of  making  the 
necessarily  hard  decisions  with  respect  to  the 
problems  In  South  Vietnam,  problems  cre- 
ated long  before  he  was  President,  he  should 
feel  no  compunction  to  act  in  such  a  way  as 
to  Justify  past  actions,  past  decisions  and 
past  mistakes.  He  should  feel  entirely  free  to 
act  in  such  a  manner  and  to  make  such  de- 
cisions as  are  calculated  best  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world — a  world  changed  greatly  from  the 
time  President  Elsenhower  and  Secretary 
Dulles  initiated  our  southeast  Asia  policies. 

From  March  10,  1964,  until  the  close  of 
the  2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress,  I 
repeated  my  admonitions  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  our  steadily 
deteriorating  legal,  military,  and  moral 
position  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  pointed  out  that  we  were  "going  It 
alone"  there  with  our  SEATO  allies  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  I  pointed  out 
repeatedly  that  Australia,  France,  New 
Zealand,  Pakistan,  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  Thailand,  and   the  United 


Kingdom  had  no  fighting  forces  in  South 
Vietnam — as  v/e  had — as  thinly  disguised 
"advisers."  I  emphasized  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  growing  number  of  so-called 
advisers  were  right  In  the  thick  of 
battle  fighting  and  being  wounded  and 
being  killed  in  unfortunately  growing 
numbers. 

I  have  stated  repeatedly  that  the  legal 
position  of  the  United  States  supporting 
our  being  In  South  Vietnam  lacked  sub- 
stance and  foundation.  Our  claim  has 
been  that  we  are  in  South  Vietnam  at  the 
behest  of  the  legally  constituted  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam,  Irrespective  of 
the  fact  that  that  Government  has  owed 
its  continued  existence  on  U.S.  sup- 
port and  despite  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  actively  taking  sides  in  what  is  in 
reality  a  civil  war.  Of  course,  events  of 
the  last  few  weeks  raise  serious  doubts  as 
to  whether  we  are  actually  in  South  Viet- 
nam with  our  arms  and  military  equip- 
ment at  the  invitation  of  the  duly  consti- 
tuted Government  of  South  Vietnam 
since  we  cannot  tell,  from  day  to  day 
and  from  hour  to  hour  who  or  what  is  the 
duly  constituted  legal  Government  of 
South  Vietnam.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we 
now  seem  to  be  engaged  in  heated  dis- 
cussions controverting  the  claims  of 
highly  placed  Vietnamese  as  to  what 
constitutes  their  legal  government.  In 
fact  we  seem  unable  to  get  along  with 
the  various  governments  that  we  help 
install  despite  lavish  aid  and  blandjlsh- 
ments. 

I  have  repeatedly  referred  to  our  ob- 
ligations under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  to  bring  the  South  Vietnamese 
situation  to  the  attention  of  that  body. 
Thus  I  stated : 

There  are  ways  to  a  peaceful  solution  In 
Vietnam  and  in  all  southeast  Asia  If  we  would 
but  pursue  them. 

Last  fall,  when  there  was  before  this 
body  a  broad,  blank  check  resolution  on 
the  crisis  in  southeast  Asia,  I  voted 
against  that  resolution,  explaining  my 
position,  in  part,  in  the  following  words: 

By  long  established  practice,  the  Execu- 
tive conducts  the  Nation's  foreign  policy. 
But  the  Congress  and  particularly,  by  con- 
stitutional mandate,  the  Senate  has  a  right 
and  duty  In  these  premises  to  "advise  and 
consent."  Especially  Is  this  true  when  it 
is  specifically  called  upon  by  the  Executive 
as  Is  the  case  now,  for  Its  participation  In 
momentous  decisions  of  foreign  policy. 
Therefore  we  in  the  Senate  would  be  derelict 
In  our  duty  If  we  did  not  Individually  express 
our  views  If  those  views  embody  doubt  or  dis- 
sent, and  where  a  vote  Is  called  for,  to  cast 
that  vote  as  our  conscience  directs. 

As  early  as  March  10,  nearly  5  months  ago, 
I  took  the  floor  and  In  an  address  of  con- 
siderable length  urged  that  the  United  States 
get  out  of  South  Vietnam,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  participation  by  our  soldiery.  Since 
that  time,  I  have  discussed  U.S.  participa- 
tion In  this  area  of  the  world  repeatedly.  I 
have  stated  and  restated  my  view  that  this 
was  not  our  war;  that  we  were  wholly  mis- 
guided In  picking  up  the  burden  abandoned 
by  Prance  10  years  ago  after  the  French  had 
suffered  staggering  losses  running  Into  tens 
of  thousands  of  French  yoxxng  lives  and  vast 
sums  of  money  to  which  the  United  States 
contributed  heavily,  and  thereupon  entering 
upon  a  policy  which  would  be  bound  to 
result,  as  it  has  resulted,  in  the  sacrificing 
of  the  lives  of  our  young  Americans  In  an 
area,  and  in  a  cause  that  in  my  reasoned 
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judgment  poses  no  threat  to  our  national 
security. 

Mr  President,  since  the  Congress  ap- 
nroved  the  southeast  Asia  resolution,  the 
situation  in  South  Vietnam  has  gone  not 
only  from  bad  to  worse,  but  from  worse 
t/>  still  worse.  . 

In  an  excellent  summary  of  the  present 
"Shameful  Mess"  In  South  Vietnam. 
Richard  Starnes.  writhig  In  the  Wash- 
ington- Daily  News  on  January  4.  1965, 
states : 

There  are.  sadly,  times  when  such  terrlb  e 
risks  must  be  taken.  The  Cuban  missile 
crisis  was  one  such  time,  for  it  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  the  American  Nation. 

No  such  threat  exists  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  fact  that  the  Vletcong  are  Communists 
does  not  make  the  war  any  less  a  civil  war 
Talk  that  we  are  fighting  to  keep  a  foothold 
on  the  Asian  mainland  makes  no  more  sense 
than  the  Soviet  gibberish  that  It  was  in- 
stalling defensive  missiles  in  Cuba.  It  is 
eaually  Indefensible. 

American  Interests  In  the  Western  Pacific 
can  be  handsomely  garrisoned  from  Okinawa, 
the  Philippines,  and  South  Korea.  There 
Is  no  more  military  rationale  for  risking  war 
over  South  Vietnam  than  there  is  moral  or 
legal  justification. 

President  Johnson  needs  to  remind  him- 
self of  Cleraenceau-s  dictum  that  war  Is  too 
important  a  concern  to  be  left  In  the  hands 
of  Kencrals.  and  he  needs  to  find  the  courage 
and  statecraft  to  extricate  us  from  the 
shameful  mess  we  are  In  In  southeast  Asia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  by  Mr.  Starnes  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McNamara  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.)  , ,     ^ 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  our 
strained  situation  in  South  Vietnam 
causes  us  to  assume  a  strained  posture 
with  respect  to  our  allies  and  to  make  re- 
quests of  them  which  are  not  to  their 
advantage  and  which  will  ultimately 
prove  to  be  to  our  disadvantage. 

Those  able  political  observers  and  com- 
mentators, Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul 
Scott,  writing  in  the  Anchorage  Daily 
Times  on  January  2,  1965,  report: 

At  least  five  Latin  American  countries  are 
being  strongly  urged  by  the  United  States  to 
Bend  tol-:en  military  or  economic  units  to 
strife-lacerated  South  Vietnam. 

The  article  goes  on  to  name  the  coun- 
tries being  strongly  urged  by  the 
United  States  to  send  military  or  eco- 
nomic aid  to  South  Vietnam  as  Brazil, 
Chile,  Colombia.  Peru,  and  Venezuela. 

That  list  is  obviously  incomplete,  since 
earUer  this  week  I  read  where  Uruguay 
was  sending  a  token  force  to  South  Viet- 
nam, so  obviously  that  country  had  also 
been  strongly  urged  by  the  United  States 
to  show  the  flag  In  South  Vietnam. 

Yesterday's  Washington  News  carried 
a  report  that  Argentina,  at  the  request  of 
the  United  States  has  agreed  to  send  a 
medical  team,  medicine,  sanitary  equip- 
ment, and  food  to  South  Vietnam.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  report  specifi- 
cally states  that  this  contribution  was 
made  at  the  request  of  the  Governmeni 
of  the  United  States  not  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam,  whatever  that  may 
be. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire column  by  Allen  and  Scott  be  printed 


at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  since 
what  they  report  is  highly  significant. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.     Mr.  President,  In 
the  first  place  it  should  be  noted  that 
they  report  that  it  was  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  not  the  Gov- 
ernment  of   South  Vietnam  that  was 
"strongly  urging"  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  to  send  the  flag  to  South  Viet- 
nam.   It  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
legal  right  which  the  United  States  pro- 
fesses to  exercise  in  extending  an  Invita- 
tion to  the  Latin  American  countries  to 
join  us  m  the  fighting  in  South  Vietnam. 
Even  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  representa- 
tives in  South  Vietnam  could  not  deter- 
mine which  was  the  legally  constituted 
Government  In  South  Vietnam  when  it 
was  determined  to  approach  the  Latm 
American  countries  does  not  clothe  us 
with  any  legal  right  to  extend  such  an 
Invitation,  unless  we  are  publicly  pro- 
claiming that  the  United  States  Is  in 
fact  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam. 
We  should  at  least  have  kept  up  the 
pretense  and  made  certain  that  the  in- 
vitation to  the  Latin  American  countries 
to  participate  in  the  civil  war  m  South 
Vietnam  was  issued  In  the  name  of  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam. 

In  the  second  place,  the  pressures  ex- 
erted by  the  United  States  on  our  part- 
ners m  the  Alliance  for  Progress  will  se- 
riously retard  the  Alliance  and  will  cast 
doubt  upon  Its  very  objectives. 

Our  neighbors  to  the  south  need  to  de- 
vote all  their  energies  and  resources  to 
their  economic  development.   They  have 
a  long  way  to  go  in  correcting  the  social 
and   economic  inequalities  with  which 
they  are  beset.     Our  efforts  should  be 
devoted  to  convincing  them  that  they 
should  begrudge  every  single  dollar  spent 
m  their  mUltary  budgets  since  such  ex- 
penditures are  economically  unproduc- 
tive     We   should   not  be  encouraging 
them  to  spend  additional  funds  in  the 
empty  gesture  of  "showing  the  Aaf    in 
a  war  not  of  their  concern  waged  thou- 
sands of  miles  away.    Such  activities  are 
counterproductive   even   if   the   United 
States  offers  to  pay  the  cost  of  such  a 
"token"  show  of  force.    The  money  could 
better  be  spent  on  the  construction  of  a 
new  school  or  a  new  clinic,  both  of  which 
are  sorely  needed  in  every  country. 

There  is  much  which  we  must  expect 
our  partners  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
to  do  to  aid  in  their  economic  develop- 
ment. We  cannot  and  should  not  add  to 
the  burden  of  the  obligations  which  they 
must  assume  by  calling  upon  them,  in 
however  small  a  ^^'ay,  to  engage  m  ex- 
traneous and  unnecessary  military  ac- 
tivities. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 
President  Johnson  pledged  that  he  woidd 
"steadily  enlarge  our  commitment  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  as  the  instrument 
of  our  war  against  poverty  and  injustice 
in  the  hemisphere."  It  Is  difficult  for  me 
to  see  how  embroiling  our  partners  under 
the  Alliance  can  in  any  way  further  our 
commitment  to  help  them  wage  war 
against  "poverty  and  Injustice  in  the 
hemisphere." 


But,  Mr.  President,  we  are  dealing  La 
South  Vietnam  with  more  than  U.S.  dol- 
lars and  U.S.  military  equipment.  The 
war  in  Vietnam  is  costing  the  United 
States  dearly  in  killed  and  wounded 
American  mUitary  men.  for,  despite 
whatever  labels  may  be  attached  to  them, 
they  are  In  the  frontllnes  fighting  the 

Vletcong.  ^  „         ,, 

According  to  an  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch from  Saigon  appearing  In  the  Jan- 
uary 6,  1965,  Washington  Star: 

The  United  States  suffered  nearly  twice  as 
many  battle  casualties  In  South  Vietnam  in 
1964  as  in  the  3  prevlovis  years  combined, 
official  sources  announced  today. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire item  as  it  appeared  In  the  paper  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hartke  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  trans- 
lated Into  concrete  figures,  In  the  3-year 
period  from  1961  through  1963,  107 
American  servicemen  were  killed  in  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam.  In  the  last  year 
alone,  more  men  were  killed — 136 — than 
in  the  previous  3  years.  The  ratio  for 
men  injured  last  year  was  even  worse.  In 
the  3  previous  years,  615  men  were  in- 
jured. Last  year.  1.037  American  fight- 
ing men  were  injured. 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  when  a 
single  American  miUtary  man  is  killed  in 
the  steamy  jungles  of  South  Vietnam 
fighting  in  a  civil  war  for  a  people  most 
reluctant  to  fight  in  a  cause  which  can- 
not be  settled  by  arms,  but  can  only  be 
settled  politically,  and  cannot  in  any 
event  be  settled  by  the  United  States  act- 
ing unilaterally. 

But  to  suffer  almost  1,800  casualties 
there  is  a  national  disgrace. 

Even  worse,  the  killings  and  the 
woundings  continue  almost  daily.  To 
what  end? 

Consider  the  lives  that  would  have 
been  saved  and  the  number  of  men  who 
could  have  been  saved  from  battle 
wounds  if  the  advice  I  have  given  over 
the  past  several  months  had  been  heeded 
and  the  South  Vietnam  mess  had  been 
taken  to  the  conference  table. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 
President  Johnson— explaining  why  we 
are  fighting  South  Vietnam— stated : 

We  are  there,  first,  because  a  friendly  na- 
tion has  asked  us  for  help  against  Commu- 
nist aggression.  Ten  years  ago  we  pledged 
ovu-  help.  Three  Presidents  have  supported 
that  pledge.    We  will  not  break  it. 

I  will  not  at  this  point  discuss  this 
interpretation  of  the  pledge  givaa  10 
years  ago  or  the  implications  of  our  being 
put  in  a  position  of  agreeing  to  fight 
communism  at  the  time  and  on  the  bat- 
tlefield of  their  choosing  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

I  will  say  that  there  is  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  this  pledge-even  as  inter- 
preted by  President  Johnson— and  the 
course  of  action  I  have  strongly  advo- 
cated of  taking  the  confiict  m  South 
Vietnam  to  the  conference  table.  Even 
if  our  pledge  of  assistance  to  South  Viet- 
nam is  interpreted  as  meaning  that  we 
agreed  to  send  our  fighting  men  to  die 
in  South  Vietnam,  even  if  we  overlook  the 
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fact  that  the  conflict  is  a  civil  war,  never- 
theless our  pledge  cannot  and  must  not 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  we 
agreed  to  continue  a  futile  military  ef- 
fort until  the  United  States  had  con- 
quered South  Vietnam  and  the  last  Viet- 
cong  had  been  wiped  out. 

We  can  keep  our  pledge  to  South  Viet- 
nam by  seeking  to  bring  peace  to  that 
beleaguered  country  via  the  conference 
route  as  well  as  by  force  of  arms.  This 
we  should  do  without  delay.  I  can  well 
see  the  U.S.  military  forces  taking  part 
in  peacekeeping  efforts  in  South  Viet- 
nam under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. That  is  the  only  way  American 
men  and  American  arms  should  be  used 
there. 

Since  I  first  spoke  out  on  this  issue,  my 
mail  has  been  exceedingly  heavj^  on  this 
subject.  The  astonishing  thing  is  that 
this  heavy  mail  is  running  well  over  100 
to  1  in  favor  of  my  stand.  The  mail  has 
come  from  all  over  the  United  States  and 
from  people  in  all  walks  of  life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sam- 
pling of  these  letters  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  together  with 
certain  selected  articles  and  editorials 
from  various  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  4.1 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier In  my  remarks,  I  quoted  from  an  ar- 
ticle by  Richard  Starnes,  entitled 
"Shameful  Mess,"  but  I  did  not  quote 
the  first  four  paragraphs  which  now 
have  assumed  a  new  pertinence  which 
they  did  not  have  when  the  article  was 
printed  10  days  ago. 
The  four  paragraphs  read: 
The  pretense  of  legality  cloaking  American 
Intervention  in  southeast  Asia  grows  more 
threadbare  with  every  passing  hour. 

U.S.  aircraft  are  preparln?  to  launch 
strikes  against  parts  of  the  miscalled  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail  that  cross  Laos.  In  clear  violation 
of  the  Geneva  accord  of  1962,  which  we 
signed. 

The  1962  pact,  which  undertook  to  neu- 
tralize Laos,  prohibits  Introduction  of  for- 
eign regular  and  Irregular  troops,  foreign 
paramilitary  formations,  and  foreign  mili- 
tary personnel  Into  Laos. 

Our  excuse  for  this  calculated  violation  of 
a  solemn  covenant  is  that  North  Vietnam  vio- 
lated It  first.  Even  if  this  is  true,  it  reveals 
a  corrosive  cynicism  on  the  part  of  the  one 
nation  on  earth  that  has  always  preached  the 
rule  of  law  In  international  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  the  escalation  of  the  war, 
which  is  only  now  revealed  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  because  of  the  loss  of  our  jet 
planes,  as  well  as  its  futility,  is  further 
discussed  in  another  article  by  Richard 
Starnes  in  the  Washington  News  of  Jan- 
uary 15.  entitled  "Raising  the  Ante."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Raising  the  Ante 
(By  Richard  Starnes) 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  the  U.S. 
twilight  war  In  Laos,  it  needs  to  be  pointed 
out  that  It  has  conspicuously  failed  to  ful- 
fill Its  announced  mission. 

Bombing  of  Communist  supply  trails  and 
depots  In  Laos  was  proposed  (proposed  after 


It  was  already  underway,  as  it  turns  out) 
as  a  means  of  stifling  the  flow  of  arms  to  tlie 
Vletcong.  This  in  turn  was  to  reduce  their 
ability  to  fight,  and  thus  make  them  recep- 
tive to  some  species  of  negotiated  settlement. 
It  has  been  revealed  now  that  raids  against 
Vietcong  supply  lines  have  been  in  progress 
since  June.  There  has  been  no  diminution 
of  the  Communist  guerilla  war  potential  dur- 
ing that  time.  Indeed,  even  the  eternally 
optimistic  Pentagon  line  has  been  modified 
to  admit  now  what  every  honest  correspond- 
ent has  known  for  2  years — that  the  war  is 
going  very  bady  Indeed  for  our  side. 

As  a  consequence  It  Is  not  even  possible 
to  argue  that  this  extension  of  war  in  south- 
east Asia  has  the  virtue  of  success.  Raids  in 
Laos  apparently  have  been  on  a  small  scale, 
but  experience  In  Korea  taught  that  even 
large-scale  air  bombardment  did  not  sig- 
nificantly reduct  the  enemy's  ability  to  sup- 
ply his  troops. 

This  was  understood,  of  course,  before  the 
first  sortie  was  fiown.  Why,  then,  take  the 
risks  inherent  In  extending  the  war?  And 
why  further  mortgage  American  prestige  by 
an  act  that  is  clearly  In  violation  of  the 
1962  Geneva  accord  on  the  neutralization 
of  Laos,  which  the  United  States  and  13 
other  nations  signed?  The  agreement  spells 
out  a  clear  prohibition  against  warlike  acts 
based  lu  or  carried  ovit  against  Laos,  and 
we  are  in  clear  violation  of  It. 

The  argument  cannot  be  advanced  that 
we  have  had  to  meet  new  aggression;  the 
Laos  supply  roiites  were  In  use  In  1962,  when 
we  signed,  just  as  they  are  now.  The  only 
thing  that  has  changed  is  the  United  States 
willingness  to  honor  a  solemn  covenant. 

The  reason  for  this  extraordinary — and 
extraordinarily  dangerous — move  Is  not  hard 
to  find.  It  Is  a  manifestation  of  the  grow- 
ing mood  of  frustration  In  the  Nation's  $50 
billion  a  year  Defense  Establishment.  We 
cannot  endure  the  knowledge  that  our  costly 
war  machine  may  be  defeated  by  barefooted 
Irregulars.  We  will.  In  the  phase  currently 
favor  In  the  Pentagon,  raise  the  ante.  Make 
It  tough  and  expensive  enough,  this  reason- 
ing goes,  and  the  enemy  will  quit. 

Unfortunately  for  our  side,  the  lessons 
of  history  do  not  support  this  rationale  any 
more  than  they  support  the  efficacy  of  aerial 
Interdiction  of  supply.  We  made  it  expen- 
sive in  Korea,  and  the  enemy  saw  our  raise. 
It  appears  that  half  a  year  of  raising  the 
ante  in  Laos  has  had  the  same  effect,  since 
It  has  been  half  a  year  of  almost  unbroken 
Vietcong  successes. 

The  trouble  with  raising  the  ante,  to  con- 
tinue the  poker  analogy,  is  that  the  game 
stands  In  serioxis  danger  of  turning  into  table 
stakes — that  is,  the  players  bet  everything 
they  can  lay  hand  to.  What  Is  our  response 
to  be  6  months  hence  when  It  becomes  clear 
that  we  have  been  called  and  we  will  have 
raise  again  or  get  out  of  the  game? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  President  Johnson  and  his 
advisers  will  read  these  paragraphs,  take 
them  to  heart  and  move,  instead  of  in 
the  direction  of  escalating  or  even  main- 
taining the  war,  in  the  direction  of  all- 
out  effort  to  promote  peace  by  negotiat- 
ing. Why  not  enlist  the  United  Na- 
tions? 

We  have  not  yet  made  that  effort.  We 
have  not  tried  to  take  the  matter  to  the 
conference  table.  We  have  not  used  the 
provisions  in  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter which  spell  out  clearly  half  a  dozen 
methods  which  are  the  legal  and  moral 
obligation  of  the  signatories  of  that 
charter.  It  is  high  time  that  we  use 
them  and  stop  the  killing  of  Vietnamese 
men,  women,  and  children  and  of  Ameri- 
can boys. 


Exhibit  1 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News, 
Jan.  4,  1965] 

SH.MiiEFUL  Mess 

(By  Richard  Starnes) 

The  pretense  of  legality  cloaking  American 
intervention  in  southeast  Asia  grows .  more 
threadbare  with  every  piissing  hour. 

U.S.  aircraft  are  preparing  to  launch  strikes 
against  parts  of  the  miscalled  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail  that  cross  Laos,  in  clear  violation  of 
the  Geneva  accord  of  1962,  which  we  signed. 

The  1962  pact,  which  undertook  to  neu- 
tralize Laos,  prohibits  Introduction  of  for- 
eign regular  and  irregular  troops,  foreign 
paramilitary  formations,  and  foreign  military 
personnel  into  Laos. 

Our  excuse  for  this  calculated  violation  of 
a  solemn  covenant  Is  that  North  Vietnam 
violated  it  first.  Even  if  this  is  true,  It  re- 
veals a  corrosive  cynicism  on  the  part  of  the 
one  nation  on  earth  that  has  always  preached 
the  rule  of  law  In  international  affairs. 

Leaving  for  the  moment  the  moral  and 
legal  character  of  our  resolve  to  enlarge  the 
war,  we  find  that  the  more  practical  aspects 
of  the  decision  are  no  more  durable.  The 
theory  (which  even  our  most  ardent  war 
hawks  cannot  really  believe)  is  that  bombing 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  will  somehow  per- 
suade North  Vietnam  and  Communist  China 
to  withdraw  support  from  the  Vietcong  In- 
surgency that  Is  winning  South  Vietnam. 

There  are  three  tragically  dangerous  fal- 
lacies Involved  here — fallacies  that  could  cost 
a  great  many  young  American  lives. 

Fallacy  No.  1 :  That  any  amount  of  bomb- 
ing (short  of  laying  a  massive  radioactive 
carpet  across  the  waist  of  the  peninsula) 
would  be  effective.  Korea  proved  thiiit  no 
amount  of  conventional  bombing  could  di- 
minish the  enemy's  ability  to  supply  his 
troops.  There  is,  moreover,  not  one  shred  of 
credible  evidence  that  the  bulk  of  munitions 
used  by  the  Vietcong  originate  in  the  north. 
At  the  outset,  the  Vietcong  used  crude  home- 
made weapons,  but  the  bulk  of  their  arms 
now  are  captured  or  otherwise  acquired  from 
the  woefully  inept  defenders  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Fallacy  No.  2:  On  no  evidence  at  all,  the 
proponents  of  escalation  Insist  that  this 
demonstration  of  Western  armed  power 
would  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  nego- 
tiations for  peace  could  be  undertaken  from 
a  position  of  strength.  This  reasoning  sim- 
ply won't  float,  for  it  assumes  that  North 
Vietnam  and  Red  China  would  be  willing 
to  do  what  we  ourselves  are  so  unwilling  to 
do — that  Is,  negotiate  from  a  position  of 
weakness. 

Underlying  all  else  Is  fallacy  No.  3:  That 
the  insurgency  in  South  Vietnam  Is  primarily 
an  external  war  of  aggression.  Again,  there 
Is  no  real  evidence  of  this.  The  war  Is 
nurtured  and  encouraged  by  North  Viet- 
nam, to  be  sure,  but  there  is  no  assurance 
that  Hanoi  could  stop  the  war  even  If  It  so 
willed. 

In  Korea  we  hypnotized  ourselves  into  be- 
lieving that  Communist  China  would  not 
enter  the  war.  We  are  now  in  the  process 
of  repeating  this  catastrophic  piece  of  self- 
deception.  On  past  performance.  Red  China 
Is  calculated  to  respond  in  kind  If  the  United 
States  falls  Into  the  trap  of  stepping  up  the 
war  In  southeast  Asia.  It  Is  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  this  would  simply  result  In  an- 
other Korea.  It  would  result  In  something 
Infinitely  worse,  for  we  are  now  dealing  with 
a  Communist  China  that  has  the  bomb. 

Thus  the  smallest  increment  in  the  war 
contains  the  frightful  seeds  of  nuclear  holo- 
caust. 

There  are.  sadly,  times  when  such  terrible 
risks  must  be  taken.  The  Cuban  missile 
crisis  was  one  such  time,  for  it  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  the  American  Nation. 
No  such  threat  exists  In  South  Vietnam. 
The  fact  that  the  Vietcong  are  Communists 
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does  not  make  the  war  any  less  a  civil  war 
Talk  that  we  are  fighting  to  keep  a  foothold 
on  the  Asian  mainland  makes  no  more  sense 
than  the  Soviet  gibberish  that  It  was  Install- 
tng  defensive  missiles  In  Cuba.  It  Is  equally 
indefensible. 

American  Interests  in  the  western  Pacific 
can  be  handsomely  garrisoned  from  Okinawa, 
the  Philippines,  and  South  Korea.  There  Is 
no  more  military  rationale  for  risking  war 
over  South  Vietnam  than  there  is  moral  or 
legal  Justification. 

President  Johnson  needs  to  remind  him- 
self of  Clemenceau's  dictum  that  war  Is  too 
Important  a  concern  to  be  left  In  the  hands 
of  generals,  and  he  needs  to  find  the  cour- 
age and  statecraft  to  extricate  us  from  the 
shameful  mess  we  are  in  in  southeast  Asia. 

Exhibit  2 
rprom  the  Anchorage  Dally  Times,  Jan.   2, 
1965] 
South  Vietnam  Puzzle 
(By  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott) 
Washington. — At  least  five  Latin  American 
countries  are  being  strongly  urged  by  the 
United  States  to  send  token  military  or  eco- 
nomic units  to  strife-lacerated  South  Viet- 
nam. 

They    are   Brazil,    Chile,    Colombia.    Peru, 
and  Venezuela. 

Other  South  American  nations  reputedly 
are  under  similar  backstage  pressure,  but 
this  has  not  yet  been  positively  established. 
The  five  definitely  known  to  be  Im- 
portuned are  among  the  leading  bene- 
ficiaries of  U.S.  aid.  Latest  available  official 
figures  show  that  since  1946  they  have  re- 
ceived the  following  huge  totals: 

Brazil,  more  than  $2.25  billion.  This  does 
not  include  $1  billion  In  new  credits  the 
United  States  took  the  lead  in  arranging  last 
month,  with  several  other  NATO  countries, 
to  enable  the  reform  regime  of  President 
Humberto  Branco  to  combat  soaring  inflation 
and  other  grave  economic  dLsorders. 

Chile,  upwards  of  $850  mUllon,  with  new 
large-scale  aid  proposals  pending. 

Colombia,  more  than  $550  million,  with 
additional  grants  and  loans  under  considera- 
tion. 

Peru,  upwards  of  $500  million,  and  like  the 
others  seeking  more  funds. 

Venezuela,  around  $350  million,  of  which 
more  than  $317  million  has  been  in  loans 
and  only  $18  mUlion  in  outright  grants. 
Since  1962  this  oil-rich  nation  has  received 
less  than  $10  million  in  U.S.  aid. 

All  these  countries  are  markedly  cool  to 
getting  involved  In  the  Increasingly  chaotic 
and  unpredictable  South  Vietnam  conflict. 

They  are  displaying  distinct  reluctance  to 
dispatching  even  token  forces,  such  as  med- 
ical or  logistic  units,  or  teachers,  agricul- 
tural experts,  and  technicians — as  the  State 
Department  has  pointedly  ".suggested." 

Various  objections  are  being  raised,  fore- 
most among  them  lack  of  funds  to  meet  the 
considerable  cost  of  "showing  the  flag"  In 
distant  southeast  Asia. 

The  United  States  countered  by  offering 
to  foot  the  bill. 

Presumably  that  would  Include  financ- 
ing transportation,  pay,  maintenance,  and 
other  charges. 

These  urgent  backstage  exhortations  and 
proposals  are  in  striking  contrast  to  the  ad- 
ministration's cold  shouldering  of  offers 
from  three  U.S.  Allies  In  the  Far  East  to 
send  thousands  of  combat  troops  to  South 
Vietnam. 

South  Korea,  National  China,  and  the 
Philippines  expressed  readiness  to  send  some 
50.000  fully  equipped  and  trained  fighting 
men. 
In  each  Instance,  they  were  turned  down. 
The  official  explanation  was  that  employ- 
ment of  these  Asian  battle  forces  would  seri- 
ously risk  escalating  the  confilct  Into  a  major 
war.     Secretary  Rusk  asked  the  three  allies 


to  dispatch  Instead  noncombat  elements, 
such  as  medical  and  logistic  units. 
All  three  have  compiled. 
Another  baffling  South  Vietnam  enigma  is 
the  role  of  Thrich  Trl  Quang,  leading  Bud- 
dhist who  was  given  refuge  In  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy m  the  1963  struggle  with  the  late 
President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem. 

US.  Intelligence  has  flatly  tagged  Quang 
as  an  agent  of  Communist  North  Vietnam 
acting  on  instructions  from  the  Hanoi  regime. 
Yet  Quang  is  a  key  adviser  of  both  MaJ. 
Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh  and  Buddhist  mem- 
bers of  the  civilian  council  that  was  abolished 
by  the  so-called  young  turk  generals  with 
khanh 's  backing. 

Quang  also  has  been  consulted  by  Deputy 
Ambassador  U.  Alexis  Johnson  on  estab- 
lishing a  stable  government  in  Saigon. 

Early  last  fall  former  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  visited  a  number  of  NATO  capi- 
tals seeking  assistance  for  South  Vietnam. 
He  undertook  this  mission  as  the  personal 
emissary  of  President  Johnson. 
Lodge's  results  were  virtually  nil. 
None  of  the  European  allies  offered  any 
personnel.  The  only  contribution  was  a  small 
amount  of  economic  aid  from  the  Erhard 
regime  in  West  Germany. 

In  the  Washington  diplomatic  corps,  one 
explanation  being  discussed  for  the  admin- 
istration's apparent  strong  desire  for  Latin 
American  representation  in  South  Vietnam 
Is  to  broaden  the  Western  base  In  prepara- 
tion for  shifting  this  tortuous  problem  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Such  a  move.  It  is  pointed  out,  could  be  the 
prelude  to  negotiations  to  neturallze  not  only 
South  Vietnam,  but  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
Thailand  under  "U.N.  guarantees." 

Secretary  Rusk  and  Under  Secretary  Averlll 
Harriman  reputedly  favor  such  a  solution  of 
the  whole  southeast   Asian  problem. 

Rusk  is  credited  as  having  discussed  this 
with  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  In 
their  series  of  Washington  and  New  York 
talks  last  month.  Rusk  Vs  said  to  have 
stressed  the  administration  i%  willing  to  agree 
to  coalition  governments  in  these  countries 
in  which  Communists  would  participate. 

Also  to  allow  Soviet  economic  missions  and 
advisers  to  operate  in  these  countries. 


ians— who  rattle  their  paper  sabers  with  such 
frightening  displays  of  toughness.  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  it  takes  a  lot  more  courage 
not  to  be  "tough"  nowadays. 

Your    vote   represented    more    than    your 
Alaska  constituents  last  week. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Andrew   Hacker. 
Associate  Professor 


Beverly  Hills,  Calif., 

August  11.1964. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  I  am  writing  this 
letter  to  you  to  commend  you  on  your 
thoughtful  and  sensible  comments  on  the 
threatening  situation  In  southeast  Asia. 

Though  extremists  may  criticize  your  point 
of  view,  time  will  prove  that  your  recom- 
mendations for  a  peaceful  solution  are  the 
only  course  to  follow  If  mankind  Is  to  sur- 
vive. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Walter  Briehl,  M.D., 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  Medical  Corps.  U.S. 
Army  Air  Force  (Inactive) . 


Exhibit  3 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  6, 1965] 
U.S.  Casualties  in  Vietnam  Rise 

Saigon. — The  United  States  suffered  nearly 
twice  as  many  battle  casualties  In  South 
Vietnam  in  1964  as  In  the  three  previous 
years  combined,  official  sources  announced 
today. 

A  total  of  1,173  U.S.  battle  casualties  were 
reported  for  1964,  including  136  killed.  The 
combined  figure  for  1961,  1962.  and  1963  was 
615  casualties,  incliidlng  107  killed. 

During  the  last  year,  the  U.S.  Army  suf- 
fered 1.009  casualties,  the  Navy  25,  the 
Marine  Corps  39  and  the  Air  Force  100. 

Fovu-teen  American  servicemen  were  listed 
as  missing  in  action  for  1964. 


Exhibit   4 
Cornell   University. 
Ithaca,  N.Y.,  August  9,  1964. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  Please  accept  my 
sincere  congratulations  and  my  strong  sup- 
port for  your  vote  against  the  southeast 
Asia  resolution. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  interests  of 
our  country  are  best  served  by  our  being 
involved  In  Vietnam.  Your  vote,  expressing 
some  serious  doubts  about  this  entire  mili- 
tary enterprise,  was  extremely  heartening. 
What  is  it  that  makes  so  many  of  the  deni- 
zens of  Capitol  Hill  so  bellicose?  Nowadays 
I  find  myself  worrying  less  about  the  military 
and  more  about  the  military-minded  clvll- 


Berkeley,  Calif., 

August  8, 1964. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening,  of  Alaska. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Applaud  courage  and  good  sense  in  posi- 
tion against  Vietnam  resolution. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Pitt, 
Department  of  Mathematics. 

University  of  California. 

Minneapolis,  Minn., 

August  8, 1964. 
Dear  Senator  Gruening:  Although  I  am 
not  one  of  your  constituents,  I  would  like  to 
commend  you  for  your  courageous  stand  In 
voting  against  the  recent  resolution  on  Viet- 
nam I  am  not  a  pacifist  (absolute  style,  I 
mean)  nor  am  I  a  Communist  sympathizer. 
But  everything  I  read  (e.g..  your  fine  article 
In  Fact)  leads  me  to  conclude  that  we  are 
acting  stupidly  and  dangerously  over  there. 

Cordially, 

Paul  E.  Meehl. 

Same  to  Senator  Morse. 

Willamina,  Oreo., 

November  28. 1964. 
Dear  Senator  Gruening:  We  were  glad  to 
receive  your  reply  and  learn  that  you  received 
many  letters  in  support  of  your  opposition  to 
our  policy  in  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  know  when  this  wUl  reach  you  or 
if  you  will  be  in  a  position  to  act  upon  it 
when  it  does,  but  in  any  case  I  feel  I  must 
wTite  The  point  is  that  with  Maxwell  Taylor 
in  Washington,  D.C,  and  conferences  sched- 
uled, it  would  seem  that  in  all  probability 
important  decisions  will  be  made  this  week 
concerning  our  war  in  Vietnam.  If  there  is 
anything  you  can  do  to  infiuence  our  turning 
the  whole  thing  over  to  the  U.N.,  I  am 
wTiting  to  urge  you  to  do  so. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Fritz  Mishleb. 


Tacoma,  Wash. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  Keep  up  the 
fight  on  double  standard  of  assistance.  I 
hope  the  new  Congress  heeds  your  advice  and 
cuts  most  of  this  foolish  foreign  aid. 

As  for  the  Vietnam  war,  I'm  totally  on  your 
side.  I  think  we  have  no  business  there  at 
all  especially  losing  American  lives.  I  agree 
with  you  completely  that  the  Vietnam  affair 
is  an  internal  affair  of  that  nation.  Let  the 
Communist  have  it,  and  let  us  use  the  funds 
wasted  there  to  rebuild  and  develop  Alaska, 
further  education  throughout  the  Unltea 
States,  and  the  other  so  much  more  worthy 
and  necessary  causes— checking  mental  re- 
tardation, juvenile  delinquency,  etc. 

Andrew  Wm.  Vachon,  S.J. 
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DtTLUTH,  Minn. 

Dear  Sir:  I  understand  you  voted  against 

the  recent  Vietnam  resolution.     Thank  you. 

I  agree  that   It's   not  worth   our   lives   and 

money. 

J.  Stephens. 

August  19.  1964. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruenino, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  I  am  writing  to 
commend  you  for  your  lonely  struggle  against 
the  horrors  and  Imbecilities  of  America's 
current  military  program  in  Vietnam.  It 
is  indeed  a  lamentable  fact  that  men  In  your 
position  must  deal  with  a  public  opinion 
that,  for  the  most  part,  Is  dreadfully  mal-. 
mis-,  and  downright  un-infornied  about  the 
events  and  l.^sues  In  question.  Following  Its 
present  course,  this  American  military  pro- 
gram seems  inexorably  destined  to  result  In 
another  unfortunate  (and  eventually  highly 
unpopular)  war  with  China.  If  that  should 
happen,  your  present  stand  will,  of  course,  be 
vindicated  and  this  same  public  opinion  will 
(Just  as  monolithlcally,  no  doubt)  howl  for 
an  end  to  the  slaughter.  Even  If  you  happen 
to  be  "wrong"  In  regard  to  Vietnam,  and  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  I  salute  you 
lor  your  courage. 

Very  truly  yours. 

T.  G.  Powell. 


Bhookline,  Mass. 
Dear  Senator  Gruening:  I  want  to  com- 
mend you  for  your  good  stand  for  the  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  Vietnam.  I  have  al-" 
ready  WTitten  to  the  Senators  and  Congress- 
men from  my  State  to  use  their  Influence  for 
such  withdrawal. 
Yours  truly, 

Celia  Barap. 


San  Diego,  Calif., 

August  12,  1964. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruenino, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.\r  Senator  Gruening:  Although  your 
vote  against  the  President's  plan  for  retalia- 
tory action  In  Vietnam  was  in  a  pitiful,  and 
to  me  strange,  minority,  you  were,  in  a  man- 
ner of  speaking,  voting  for  me,  even  though  I 
be  a  Callfornlan.  and  I  am  writing  to  thank 
you  for  that  vote,  and  to  assure  you  that 
there  are  many  others  who  are  not  your  con- 
stituents who  are  grateful  to  you  for  your 
stand. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ZlKA    HZRZ. 

St.  M.^TTHEw's  Episcopal  Church. 

Louisville.  Ky..  August  5, 1964. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ghuening:  I  have  Just  read 
your  article  in  the  recent  Issue  of  Fact  mag- 
azine. It  is  one  of  the  few  stories  .-ibout 
Vietnam  which  I  have  read  which  makes 
any  sense  to  me. 

Now  we  are  having  a  flareup  on  account 
of  attacks  on  our  destroyers.  It  is  inevitable 
that  there  should  be  such  crises  as  this  from 
time  to  time  as  long  as  we  are  messing 
around  over  In  South  Vietnam. 

I  am  writing  Senators  Cooper  and  Morton 
today  to  tell  them  that  I.  for  one,  am  In 
henrty  agreement  with  the  thoughts  which 
you  expressed. 

Gratefully  yours, 

Wilfred  Myll. 


lution  approving  President  Johnson's  actions 
in  the  Vietnam  crisis. 

While  the  voice  of  wisdom  is  thus  reduced 
to  a  small  whisper,  I  believe,  nevertheless, 
that  It  will  be  heard  throughout  the  land. 
If.  by  some  miracle,  we  are  spared  the  dread 
horrors  of  universal  atomic  war,  the  credit 
should.  In  a  large  measure,  go  to  you  and 
Senator  Morse  who  have  been  consistent  In 
counseling    moderation. 

Geographically,  you  are  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  me  and  I  will  never  be  able  to 
express  my  thanks  for  your  refusal  to  be 
bulldozed  Into  conformity  by  voting  for  your 
reelection.  However,  I  am  proud  that  In  the 
Senate  there  are,  even  now  In  the  time  of 
hysteria,  two  men  who  think  Independently 
and  vote  according  to  their  conscience.  This, 
I  am  sure.  Is  a  good  omen  for  our  future 
and  that  of  the  world. 
Respectfully  yours, 

John  Strauss. 

Mount  Rainier,  Md., 

August  13,  1964. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruening, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  Your  courageous 
vote  on  the  President's  declaration  concern- 
ing Vietnam  Is  appreciated  by  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  who  is  concerned  with  the  moral 
basis  of  U.S.  policy.  Your  action  In  this 
matter  Is  what  true  patriotism  Is  all  about. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Marie  G.  All 

Oak  Park,  III., 

August  11,  1964. 
Senator  Gruening  of  Alaska, 
Seiiate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening  :  I  want  to  thank 
you  and  praise  you  for  voting  against  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  resolution  last  Friday. 

I  have  recently  visited  Taiwan,  Malaysia, 
Thailand.  Burma  and  other  spots  in  the  Far 
East  and  Middle  East  and  I  feel  very  deeply 
that  we  are  following  a  precarious  and  pro- 
vocative course  In  that  part  of  the  world. 
It  is  tragic  that  a  great  Nation  such  as  the 
United  States  of  America  could  be  so  misled 
as  to  accept  and  approve  such  a  resolution 
with  only  two  dissenting  votes.  You  should 
be  proud  to  be  one  of  the  dissenters.  I 
would  like  to  Join  you. 

May  your  reward  be  great  as  I  am  sure  it 
will — if  not  In  this  life  and  time,  in  some 
future  life. 

Best    wishes    for   your    continued   success 
and  your  good  Influence. 
Sincerely, 

Helen  R.  Laughlin. 


North  White  Plains,  N.T., 

May  7. 1964. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  I  wish  to  let  you 
know  that  I  support  your  efforts  to  And  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  costly  and  unjust 
war  In  Vietnam.  I  urge  you  to  use  your  In- 
fluence to  set  up  procedure  for  negotiations 
to  enable  the  termination  of  U.S.  military 
Involvement. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Evelyn  Malkin. 


Bayside,  N.Y., 
August  8, 1964. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  I  read  in  the 
New  York  Times  that  you  were  one  of  the 
two  Senators  voting  against  the  Joint  reso- 


The  Wiscasset  Inn, 
Wiscasset,  Maine,  August  9, 1964. 
Dear  Senator  Gruening:   This  is  a  short 
note  to  say  bravo  for  your  stand  against  gun- 
boat diplomacy  in  southeast  Asia. 

May  you  win  over  many  to  your  cause. 
Sincerely, 

Fanny  Ventadouk. 


Radburn,  Fair  Lawn,  N.J., 

August  7, 1964. 
Dear  Senator  Gruening:  Good  for  you. 
That  was  a  brave  vote  against  warmaking 
power  for  President  Johnson.  I  hope  you 
keep  on  fighting  against  the  dirty  biislness 
in  southeast  Asia,  which  can  result  only  In 
disaster  for  us.  Honest  history  will  vindicate 
you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Ackerson. 


Burlington,  Vt., 

Augu.st  10,  1964. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  This  Is  to  express  sympathy  with  your 
stand  on  Vietnam  and  admiration  for  your 
courage    in    opposing    endorsement    of    the 
President's  actions. 
With  every  good  wish. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Rowena  p.  Ansbacher, 
H.  L.  Ansbacher. 


Denver,  Colo., 
August  11,1964. 
Dear  Senator  Gruening:  We  wish  to  com- 
mend you  for  voting  against  supporting  the 
President  in  the  southeast  Asia  situation. 
Your  forthright  stand  on  important  issues 
is  very  much  appreciated. 

We  are  very  much  alarmed  at  the  possi- 
bility of  spreading  nuclear  weapons  and  urge 
you  to  do  all  possible  to  get  a  full  debate  In 
the  Senate  on  a  concurrent  resolution  dis- 
approving the  agreement  to  permit  NATO 
countries  to  share  nuclear  information. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Jacob. 
Mrs.  Ann  Beatty. 
Mrs.  Anne  R.  Robnett. 

Miss  SONIA  GiNSBURG. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruening, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  Please  keep  up 
your  valiant  opposition  to  further  U.S.  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Vietnam. 
With  gratitude  and  respect. 

Lucy  P.  Garner. 


Los  Angles,  Calif., 

August  8, 1965. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  » 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  I  wish  to  com- 
mend you  for  your  courage  In  voting  against 
the  resolution  giving  war  powers  to  the  Pres- 
ident in  Vietnam. 

I  know  it  was  not  easy  to  go  against  the 
tide  of  hysteria  on  this  issue,  but  I  am  glad 
you  did.  and  I  am  sure  that  someday  the  his- 
torians will  say  you  were  right. 
Best  wishes. 

Sincerely,  * 

Duane  Magill. 


Marion,  Iowa, 
August  5, 1964. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  I  read  your  ar- 
ticle on  Vietnam  in  the  July-August  issue  of 
Fact,  and  so  glad  you  wrote  It.  Am  so  afraid 
this  war  will  continue  in  the  north  of  Viet- 
nam and  on  Into  China.  This  dirty  war 
could  easily  get  us  Into  nuclear  world  war 
III. 

Am  sorry  there  is  not  more  debate  as  to 
the  advisability  of  continuing  this  war 
which  was  never  declared. 

Thanking  you  for  the  article. 

Sincerely, 

Irene  G.  Coonebes. 


January  15,1965 
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Portland,  Oreg., 
September  24. 1964. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Washington,  D.C. 

dear  Senator  Gruening:  Thank  you  for 
yoiu-  stand  on  Vietnam,  calling  for  negotia- 
tions instead  of  military  force. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Mildred  Monroe. 

Embarrass,  Minn., 

August  8. 1964. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Building, 
Washi7igton,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  gentle- 
man from  our  newest  State  expressed  reason 
and  a  value  for  human  life  in  the  vote  on 
the  resolution  regarding  the  President's 
action  In  Vietnam. 

One  voice  may  no  longer  matter  in  affect- 
ing the  policies  of  this  country,  but  I  wish 
you  to  know  that  I  admire  your  courage,  and 
support  your  stand. 
Sincerely, 

Karen  R.  Kivela. 

August  10, 1964. 

Senator  Gruening:  We  feel  thankftU  for 

your  stand  against  American  aggression  in 

Vietnam. 

Michael  Lurie. 


Canandaigua,  N.Y., 

July  28.  1964. 
Hon.  Senator  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  We  commend 
the  efforts  you  are  making  by  speaking  out 
aganist  the  consequences  of  our  U.S.  policy 
In  Vietnam.  We  agree  that  there  can  be  no 
winning  of  this  kind  of  war,  and  that  there 
are  terrible  dangers  from  the  possibility  of  its 
escalating  into  something  that  no  one,  in- 
cluding the  Chinese  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese, would  want,  but  might  be  forced 
Into.  The  more  weapons  we  send  to  Viet- 
nam, the  more  we  are  outfitting  the  guer- 
rillas; they  seem  to  have  captured  so  many 
of  our  modern  weapons— in  fact,  seem  to  get 
few  from  other   sources  in  comparison. 

If  you  and  others  can  put  pressure  on  our 
Government  to  stop  wasting  our  money  in 
this  fashion,  and  to  make  a  big,  sincere  ef- 
fort to  influence  other  countries  in  finding 
some  way  to  work  toward  neutralizing  the 
area,  we  will  find  our  prestige  in  the  eyes  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries  but  also  Rus- 
sia, France  and  others  will  be  increased. 
And  the  South  Vietnamese  people  will  fight 
harder  with  us  if  they  know  there  is  a  goal— 
a  possibility  of  peace — before  they  are  an- 
nihilated or  decide  to  join  the  Communists. 
Yours   very   sincerely, 

Mrs.  Walter  Gruen. 


Lanesboro,  Mass., 

August  8,  1964. 
Hon.  Ernest  Ghuening, 
Senate  OffTice  Building, 
Washiiigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  Your  forthright 
stand  against  the  extension  of  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary involvement  in  southeast  Asia  has  been 
repeatedly  noted  and  appreciated  in  the  last 
several  years.  I  am  indeed  impressed  by  the 
simple  clarity  of  your  statements  in  this  re- 
gard. You  show  an  ability,  all  too  rare  these 
days,  to  rise  about  parties  politics  and  sec- 
tional Interests  and  even  above  selfish  na- 
tionalism to  see  what  is  right.  This  Is  states- 
manship and  I  commend  you  for  it. 

We  are  waging  a  losing  battle  for  a  lost 
cause,  even  a  wrong  cause.  In  southeast  Asia. 
I  am  heartsick  that  there  are  so  few  voices 
courageous  enough  to  speak  out  against  this 
latest  form  of  economic  imperialism — but 
proud  indeed  that  there  are  these  few. 

Congratulations  and  thank  you — you 
speak  for  many  of  us. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Pollock. 


_  HtTBBABD  Woods,  Ili.., 

7  August  7.  1964. 

Senator  Gruening, 

Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  your 
courageous  stand.  Would  we  had  many  more 
like  you. 

Sincerely, 

Atlantis  Marshall. 

St.  Petersburg.  Fla., 

July  27,  1964. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Senator:  Permit  me  to  commend 
you  for  your  forceful,  forthright  opposition 
to  our  part  in  the  "dirty  war"  in  South  Viet- 
nam. I,  too,  am  opposed  to  our  Interven- 
tion in  that  country's  internal  affairs.  It  is 
bound  to  hurt  our  prestige  in  southeast 
Asia  as  well  as  in  the  United  Nations.  I 
have  received  documents  regarding  this  mat- 
ter from  other  Members  in  Congress.  After 
reading  them,  I  have  passed  them  on  to 
other  voters  in  this  area.  I  never  throw 
anything  in  my  wastepaper  basket  like  that. 
and  find  that  most  Americans  are  glad  to 
read  about  the  war  in  South  Vietnam.  I 
hope  that  our  Government  will  find  ways  to 
withdraw  our  Armed  Forces  from  South  Viet- 
nam without  losing  too  much  "face." 
Thank  you  again  for  your  opposition  to  the 
"dirty  war"  in  South  Vietnam.  I  hope  your 
efforts  will  be  successful,  at  least  in  educat- 
ing the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Good 
luck  and  best  wishes  to  you. 

I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edward  K.  Field. 

Washington,  D.C. 

May  23, 1964. 

Hon.  Ernest  Gruening:  We  fully  support 
your  stand  on  nonexpansion  of  the  fighting 
In  southeast  Asia  and  particularly  South 
Vietnam. 

It  now  seems  that  the  United  States  wUl 
soon  commit  itself  to  even  more  extensive 
military  action  In  this  area.  Continued  in- 
volvement can  only  lead  to  further  unjusti- 
fied killings  of  women  and  children,  as  in 
the  recent  attack  on  Cambodian  villages.  In 
such  cases,  the  United  States  will  always  be 
blamed,  regardless  of  how  much  control  our 
advisers  have  of  the  situation.  This  dis- 
tresses tis  very  much. 

We  strongly  urge  and  hope  that  you  will 
speak  out  for  the  removal  of  U.S.  advisers. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  start  building  a  lasting 
peace  In  this  area— by  such  means  as  another 
Geneva  conference  or  neutralization  of  the 
area — in  which  foreign  powers  (from  both 
sides)  will  net  dominate. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Hunt. 


Our  country  has  abrogated  its  agreement 
to  the  decisions  made  at  the  SEATO  Con- 
ference in  1954  with  its  mUltary  involvement 
in  Vietnam.  We  share  with  you  the  attitude 
that  in  order  to  preserve  the  peace,  the  prob- 
lem must  be  handled  around  the  conference 
table.  Otherwise,  we  are  in  grave  danger  of 
Igniting  a  worldwide  nuclear  war,  and  of 
course,  the  destruction  of  mankind. 

We   cannot  let  ourselves  be  guided  only 
by  the  militarists. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  S.  Treskin. 

Madison.  Wis. 
Dear  Senator  Gruening:   Just  a  note  to 
affirm  my  support  for  your  statements  on 
South  Vietnam.    Keep  it  up,  we  cannot  per- 
mit this  war  to  continue. 
Very  truly  yours. 

RUSSELL  JACOBT. 

Livingston,  N.J.. 

August  15,  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Gruening:   I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate you  for  the  position  that  you  took 
with  reference  to  the  President's  order  for 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  only  two 
voices  of  moderation  in  Congress.  The 
use  of  the  United  Nations  is  bypassed.  Our 
Constitution  is  worthless  and  a  hollow 
mockery.  The  Incident  smacks  of  the  Maine 
in  Havana  Harbor  and  such  conduct  on  our 
part  makes  the  Japanese  at  Pearl  Harbor 
look  like  Sunday  school  children. 

If  there  is  any  way  I  can  help,  please  let 
me  know.  Just  as  in  pre-Hitlerite  Germany, 
to  hold  an  unpopular  view  which  is  against 
that  painted  in  the  press  makes  one  suspect 
I  am  fearful  for  my  country,  my  family,  and 
myself. 

Respectfully, 

Leon  M.  Mosner. 

t 

Burlington,  Vt. 
Dear  Senator  Gruening:  May  I  commend 
you  for  your  covuageous  stand  against  U.S. 
policy  in  Vietnam. 
Sincerely, 

David  S.  Moe. 


Philadelphia,  Pa., 

January  5, 1965. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  Thank  you  for 
your  unrelenting  stand  against  the  disas- 
trous position  which  our  country  has  taken 
in  southeast  Asia.  Many  stubbornly  Igno- 
rant men  oppose  you.  We  are  sure  that 
you  will  keep  on  fighting  Intervention  ism 
in  Asia,  and  must  finally  win,  and  we  hope 
that  it  will  be  soon. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Helen  and  Arthur  Bertholf. 


Washington,  DC, 

August  9, 1964. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  Thank  you  for 
vour  honesty  and  courage  In  taking  a  stand 
kgalnst  extending  the  conflict  in  southeast 
Asia.  I  believe  that  a  negotiated  settlement 
of  the  issues  is  the  only  way  to  achieve  a 
lasting  peace. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edmond  S.  Harris. 

Hayward,  Calif., 

August  13, 1964. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Senator  Gruening:  We  wish  to 
let  you  know  that  we  appreciate  and  support 
the  statement  you  made  concerning  south- 
east Asia. 


San  Anselmo,  Calif. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  want  you  to  know 
that  your  statements  on  U.S.  foreign  policy, 
particularly  Vietnam,  are  greatly  appreci- 
ated Men  like  you.  holding  a  responsible 
office  who  speak  out  for  a  more  intelligent 
policy  are  very  important  in  these  dangerous 
times.    Please  keep  the  fight  up. 

Sincerely, 

Clare  McKeage. 


Indianapolis,  Ind., 

August  11,1964. 
Dear  Senator  Gruening:  This  is  to  express 
appreciation  for  yoiu:  vote  against  the  ex- 
tension of  operations  In  Vietnam.  Our  peo- 
ple are  confused  on  what  is  taking  place 
there  and  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  your  coura- 
geous and  realistic  stand  will  win  many  ad- 
herents. 

Sincerely, 

rf-  Gordon  H.  Graves. 
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Amherst,  B£ass.. 

August  9,  1964. 
Senator  Eknest  Grtteninc, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  I  support  your 
position  on  the  Vietnam  resolution,  and  I 
wish  to  express  my  respect  for  your  willing- 
ness to  stand  almost  alone  in  this  serious 
matter. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  sit  in  on  a  few  of 
the  sessions  of  tlie  World  Assembly  of  Youth, 
now  meeting  here  at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Delegates  and  observers  from  over 
100  countries  are  present.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  opposed  to  military  action  in  Viet- 
nam. They  favor  U.N.  Intervention  and  a 
return  to  the  1954  Geneva  agreements,  in- 
cluding withdrawal  of  foreign  troops.  I  wish 
that  our  Senate  might  liave  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, as  I  have  had.  to  listen  to  articulate 
foreign  opinion.  And  I  wonder  how  much 
the  ugly  shadow  of  Goldwaterism  may  be 
already  influencing  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dean  A.  Allen. 


Bronx.  N.T. 
Hon.  Senator  Gruening. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Your  declaration  that  "All 
Vietnam  is  not  worth  the  life  of  a  single 
American"  has  my  100  percent  approval. 

Although,  being  just  a  poor  physician,  I 
know  what  it  means  for  a  mother  to  bear 
a  child. 

Just  keep  on  opposing  and  try  your  best  to 
uphold  peace. 

May  God  bless  you  always. 
Very  cordially  yours, 

Joseph  S.  Peraca,  M.D. 


San  Anselmo,  Calif. 
Senator  Gruening. 

DE.'iR  Sir:   I  support  your  stand  and  vote 
'  on  Vietnam. 
Keep  it  up. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Buchwald. 

Bethesda.  Md., 

August  7,1964. 
Dear  Senator  Gruening  :   I  wish  to  express 
my   thanks   to   you   for   your   sensible   and 
courageous  stand  on  the  Vietnam  resolution. 
Sincerely, 

Edwin  A.  Weinstein. 


Anchor.\ge.  Alaska, 

September  20. 1964. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  Our  support  and 
sincere  respect  goes  with  you  on  your  stand 
on  U.S.  policy  in  southeast  Asia. 

Thank  you  for  sending  the  very  complete 
and  informative  Congressional  Record  of 
March  10  and  August  7.  The  receipt  of  any 
future  proceedings  along  this  subject  will 
be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Sparks. 


The  South  P.ark  Methodist  Church, 

Hartford,  Conn,  December  29, 1964. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
U.S.  Government.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  I  want  to  express 
my  support  for  a  change  in  our  Vietnam 
policy.  I  am  glad  to  read  In  a  recent  New 
York  Times  story  that  you  too  feel  that  a 
change  Is  in  order. 

Enclosed  are  two  statements  on  Vietnam 
which  I  have  recently  distributed  to  our 
church  members  and  to  others.  The  re- 
sponse has  been  such  as  to  convince  me  that 
the  public  would  support  an  Intelligent  pol- 


icy toward  southeast  Asia  if  such  policy  was 
forthrightly  and  persuasively  presented. 
Yours  truly. 

George  G.  Hill, 

Minister. 


Senator  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  Gruening:  I  want  to 
write  this  line  of  strong  support  and  very 
real  gratitude  for  your  stand  In  regard  to  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam. 

I.  too.  am  disturbed  by  the  actions  of  the 
U.S.  Government  in  tlie  choice  of  the  Am- 
bassador   to    replace    Lodge,   the    overflights 
and  bombings  in  Laos  by  U.S.  planes,  and 
the  statements  of  Secretary  Dean  Rusk. 
More  power  to  you. 
Yours  gratefully, 
Rt.  Rev.  W.  Appleton  Lawrence, 
Retired  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Dio- 
cese of  Western  Massachusetts. 


Humanities   and   Social   Science,  • 
Department,  Michigan  College 
OF    Science    and    Technology, 
Sault  Ste   Marie,  Mich.,  August  3.  1964. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruening, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening  :  Please  accept  my 
strong  and  sincere  support  of  your  position 
taken  on  southeast  Asia  and  Vietnam — on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  press  interviews, 
and  volume,  I,  Issue  4,  Fact,  July-August  1964 
issue. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Milton  E.  Scherer. 
P.S. — I'm  a  Demo  too.    Best. 


Silver  Spring,  Md., 

August  7, 1964. 
Senator  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Buildi7ig, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Wholeheartedly  support  your  endeavors  to 
have  Vietnam  problem  negotiated. 

Mrs.  J.  Weichbrod. 


Crescent  City.  Fla., 

January  5, 1965. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Gruening:  Now  that  a  few 
more  people  in  Washington  seem  to  be  awak- 
ing to  the  insanity  of  our  southeast  Asia 
policy  I  hope  that  you  will  again  tell  the 
American  people  that  we  have  no  business 
in  Vietnam  and  that  all  military  aid  and  all 
armies  should  be  withdrawn,  and  southeast 
Asia  made  a  neutral  zone. 
Sincerely, 

Evelyn  Teillos. 

Washington,  DC, 

August  12,  1964. 
Hon.  Ernest  Grxtening, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator:  I  support  your  stand  on 
Vietnam  and  hope  that  disaster  can  be 
averted — total  disaser,  that  is.  It  is  already 
disaster.  How  can  the  American  people  fol- 
low such  an  evil  course?  If  we  continue 
there  is  no  way  to  predict  the  results  of  our 
folly. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Lola  Bos  well. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
Dear  Sen.\tor  Gruening:  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  the  position  which  you  have  taken 
on  our  military  presence  in  South  Vietnam. 
I  have  urged  my  friends  to  write  to  the  Presi- 
dent supporting  your  arguments  to  withdraw 
troops  from  the  area  and  encourage  a  peace- 
ful settlement  in  Vietnam.  We  are  not  sup- 
porting a  free  government  nor  adhering  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Vietnamese  people  by  fight- 
ing an  unjust  war. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Lillian  Moed. 


Ridgefield,  N.J., 

August  11,  1964. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Want  you  to  know  how  much 
I  appreciate  your  continuing  to  flght  for  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  situation  in  Vietnam. 
Reconvening  the  14  nations  for  a  conference 
seems  to  be  the  only  rational  way  to  stop  the 
war  from  escalating  into  a  world  holocaust. 

It  has  been  very  evident  that  the  Viet- 
namese people  have  no  will  to  flght  and  only 
want  an  opportunity  to  solve  their  own 
affairs  without  interference. 

By  bringing  devastation  to  their  land  and 
continuing  to  send  more  and  more  American 
boys  to  die  there  will  not  solve  the  problem. 

Thanks  again  for  your  forthright  position 
in  calling  for  our  withdrawal  of  troops  and 
a  peaceful  solution  around  the  conference 
table. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Morris  Braunstein. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex., 

August  8, 1964. 
Dear  Senator  Gruening:  Thanks  sincerely 
for  voting   against  the  Vietnam  resolution. 
History  well  may  make  you  a  prophet.    Please 
send  any  of  your  speeches. 
Appreciatively, 


Bill  Renkel. 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 
September  17.1964. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  May  I  hail  you 
on  the  good  sense,  courage,  and  humanity 
which  you  demonstrated  in  your  stand 
against  the  present  policy  of  Vietnam  (Fact 
magazine) . 

I  support  your  position  100  percent  and 
have  written  to  my  Congressmen  and  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson  urging  them  to  pull  us  out 
of  Vietnam. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Penny  Aronson. 


Lemon  Grove,  Calif., 

August  11, 1964. 
Dear  Senator  Gruening  :  I  want  to  express 
the  appreciation  we  feel  in  your  forthright 
expression  of  concern  about  President  John- 
son's recent  action  in  South  Vietnam.  We 
need  people  like  you  in  the  Senate — people 
who  "look  at  situations  clearly  and  freshly 
and  who  have  the  courage  to  stand. 
Thank  you. 

Olivia  W.  Davis. 


Juneau,  Alaska, 

August  10. 1964. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  Three  cheers  for 
your  recent  vote  against  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
i  wish  more  Senators  had  the  courage  and 
commonsense  to  vote  against  sending  Ameri- 
can men  and  money  Into  an  area  which  is 
none  of  our  business.  The  fact  we  have  been 
pouring  billions  into  Vietnam  for  years  and 
have  got  nowhere  should  prove  that  a  mili- 
tary solution  is  not  the  answer.  The  Viet- 
namese didn't  want  the  Japanese  or  the 
French,  so  why  should  they  want  the  Ameri- 
cans telling  them  what  to  do?  This  is  a 
problem  for  the  United  Nations. 

I  hope  your  voice  continues  to  be  heard 
on  this  subject. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Rttth  M.  Pope  joy. 


Modesto,  Calif., 

August  12, 1964. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear    Senator    Gruening:     It    was    with 
heartfelt  thanks   that  we   noted  your  vote 
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«  the  recent  congressional  support  of  Presl- 
^?nt  Johnso"'^  actions  in  southe^t  Asia. 
2  Quakers  we  have  a  high  regard  for  una- 
nimity but  we  are  well  aware  that  truth 
S^n  stands  alone,  shunned  by  the  raucus 
CTies  of  the  multitude.  Sir,  persist  in  the 
hpst  liEhts  God  has  given  you. 

our  best  religious  Insights  tell  us  that  war 
and  violence  never  achieve  good  ends,  though 
rt  does  at  times,  seem  to  bring  some  resolu- 
tions in  man's  affairs.  Truly,  the  ends  never 
lustifv  the  means  when  viewed  dispassion- 
atelv  in  the  wider  reaches  of  time  and  space. 

As  rationalists  and  humanitarians  there 
are  reasons  enough  to  question  the  attitudes 
and  acts  of  our  national  leaders  in  this  and 
other  areas  of  world  conflict.  If  the  United 
States  is  to  continue  its  leadership  of  the 
free  world,  we  desperately  need  a  sober  and 
mature  voice;  for  we  are  dealing  in  areas 
where  mankind  is  at  stake. 

Once  again,  may  we  thank  you  for  your 
good  services  to  our  Nation  as  well  as  the 

world. 

Sincerely, 

Rudy  Potochnik, 
Acting  Clerk,  Delta  Monthly  Meeting  of 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

Cumberland  Hospital, 
Brooklyn.  August  12, 1964. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  all— although  some  of 
us  don't  know  it— owe  you  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  your  wish  to  keep  us  from  sinking 
into  the  quicksands  of  war  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  for  your  courage  in  taking  a  stand 
publicly. 

Respectfully, 

Harley  Gerden,  M.D. 


Bayside.  N.Y.,  August  10, 1964. 
Dear  Senator  Gruening:  I  support  your 
principled  stand  In  opposition  to  the  reckless 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  to  the  con- 
gressional resolution.    You  are  not  alone. 

Yours  truly, 

Lawrence  D.  Hochman. 


Brooklyn,  N.Y.. 

January  11, 1965. 
Hon.   Ernest   Gruening, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  would  like  to  commend  you 
for  speaking  out  so  strongly  on  the  unhappy 
situation  in  South  Vietnam  and  to  support 
your  efforts  to  bring  about  a  negotiated 
peace. 

Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maxwell  Nurnberg. 


Columbus.  Ohio, 

May  4,  1964. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  I  very  much  ad- 
mire your  stand  on  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I 
hope  you  will  continue  to  express  your  views 
on  this  vital  subject. 

Please  know  that  you  hf.ve  the  support  of 
many  Americans  in  your  effort  to  save  us 
from  tills  folly. 

Yours  truly. 

Benjamin  B.  Sherwin. 

CoLOMA,  Mich.,  August  8,  1964. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washiiigton,  D.C: 

Congratulations  for  your  courageous  stand 
on  Vietnnm.  We  need  more  statesmen  like 
vou. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Killebrew. 


Cambridge,  Mass., 

January  8. 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Gruening:  Congratulations 
to  you  for  the  courage  you  have  displayed  In 
condemning   U.S.   support    to    the    war    of 
atrocities  taking  place  In  Vietnam. 

Yours  truly, 

Mask  Smith. 

North  Chevy  Chase,  Md., 

August  8, 1964. 

Hon.  Ernest  Gruening, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  Congratulations 
on  your  independent  position  regarding  our 
bombings  of  North  Vietnam.  The  Nation 
owes  Alaska  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  sending 
to  the  Senate  a  man  who  does  his  own  think- 
ing and  who  holds  the  welfare  of  men  In 
greater  esteem  than  the  traditions  of  narrow 
nationalism  so  dear  to  many  of  our  mercan- 
tilist hearts. 

Cordially, 

Robert  O.  Link. 

Chicago.  III.. 
August  8, 1964. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
proval and  admiration  for  your  stand  on 
Vietnam.  Your  voice  is  practically  alone 
and  therefore  you  deserve  a  lot  of  credit  for 
having  the  courage  of  your  convictions.  Let 
me  assure  you  that  I  share  your  convictions, 
and  hope  the  present  situation  will  be  set- 
tled not  by  guns  or  bombs,  but  through 
negotiations. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  L.  Talmy. 

St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 
Senator  Gruening. 

Dear  Sir:  I  certainly  do  think  we  should 
pull  our  boys  out  of  Vietnam.  Where  are 
the  United  Nations  troops? 

Mrs.  Wm.  Long. 


W.'iSHINGTON,  D.C, 

August  12, 1964. 
DEAR    Senator    Gruening:     I    thank    my 
Heavenly  Father  for  your  humanitarian  and 
statesmanlike  stand  concerning  Vietnam. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Miss  Catherine  Powell. 


Madison,  Wis., 
January  7,1965. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  past  several  months.  I  -^ 
and  all  other  Americans  have  been  concerned 
with  events  Involving  the  United  States  In 
South  Vietnam.  I  heartily  congratulate  you 
on  your  courageous  stand  on  ttiis  question. 
As  you  know,  the  American  press  has  hardly 
given  your  statements  on  the  subject  wide 
coverage.  I  would  greatly  appreciate  it  If 
you  could  send  me  a  copy  of  your  Senate 
speeches  concerning  American  Involvement 
m  Vietnam,  and  any  other  Information  which 
you  deem  pertinent. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph   M.   Gorrell. 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 

November  24, 1964. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening. 

Dear  Sni:  We  are  grateful  to  you  for  your 
fight  for  U.S.  policy  in  southeast  Asia  based 
on  commonsense  and  responsibility.  Please 
do  not  get  dlscoxu-aged. 

We  would   like   to  know   the   name   of   a 
newspaper  in  Alaska  and  address.     Perhaps 
they   need   to   be   told    what  your   patriotic 
stand  means  to  the  country  and  world. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Arthur  Bertholt. 
Helen  Bertholf. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

Aug-ust  11.1964. 
Dear  Senator  Gruening:  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  having  the  principle  and  courage  to 
vote  against  the  sheeplike  resolution  backing 
the  military  action  In  southeast  Asia. 

Many,  many  people  deplore  this  situation 
and  fear  the  consequences.  Yet  they  have 
been  intimidated  to  the  point  of  remaining 
silent.  An  Influential  voice  raised  against 
madness  in  a  time  of  hysteria  goes  a  long 
way  to  give  heart  and  backbone  to  the  silent 
millions.  May  you  have  the  strength  to 
speak  the  truth  and  uphold  your  convictions 
If  the  going  gets  rougher. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  C.  H.  DoRSEY. 

Copper  Center,  Alaska, 

September  10, 1964. 

Senator  Gruening. 

Dear  Sir:  I  admire  the  stand  you  have 
taken  in  regard  to  withdrawing  from  Viet- 
nam.    Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Samuel  J.  N.  Lightwood. 


Flushing,  N.Y.,  January  1,  1965. 
Senator  Gruening,  of  Alaska, 
Washingto7i,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  We  want  to  thank 
you  for  your  courageous  stand  in  opposition 
to  our  present  course  of  action  in  Vietnam. 
It  seems  to  us  that  our  policy  in  Vietnam 
Involves  us  In  needless  risk  In  an  area  where 
our  national  well-being  Is  not  threatened. 
Sincerely, 

Andrew  L.  Johnson. 
Dorothy  M.  Johnson. 
Grace  H.  Hinman. 


San  Pedro.  Calif., 

June  25.  1964. 
Dear    Senator    Gruening:     My    heartfelt 
approval  of  your  statement  on  the  unten- 
able position   the  United   States  has   taken 
in  southeast  Asia. 

I  hope  you  continue  to  make  your  view- 
point heard  on  this  explosive  situation. 

Sincerely, 

W.  I.  Geismon. 

Cranford,  N.J. 
Senator    Ernest    Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Bvilding, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  My  slncerest  best 
wishes  and  deepest  respect  go  out  to  you  for 
vour  vote  In  the  Senate  against  President 
Johnson's  carte  blanche  resolution  on  Viet- 
nam. ..,        ,        „ 

Your  voice  has  been  heard  in  New  Jersey. 
You  have  consistently  made  sense. 

If  only  a  few  otliers  would  show  similar 
courage  and  good  sense.    Again,  thank  you. 

Lester  Goldberg. 


Santa  Monica,  Calif., 

August  8, 1964. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Sir:  Permit  me  to  express  my 
admiration  for  your  courage   In  expressing 
your  negative  attitude  to  President  Johnson's 
stand  in  the  South  Vietnam  affair. 
Sincerely, 

Zachary  Sacal,  M.D. 

The  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation, 

Nyack,  N.Y.,  January  8, 1965. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  MR.  gruening:  We  would  like  to  bring 
to  your  personal  attention  a  copy  of  the 
letter  we  sent  to  President  Johnson  in  No- 
vember because  of  the  increasing  importance 
of  its  message.  We  cannot  agree  with  the 
view  expressed  by  the  President  on  Monday 
evening  that  because  we  committed  ourselves 
to  a  certain  policy  under  President  Eisen- 
hower, we  must  continue  It  under  subse- 
quent administrations  regardless  of  how 
wrong  It  is  proven  to  be,  how  many  thousands 
of   human   lives   are   lost  or  maimed   every 
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week,  or  how  much  anti-American  feeling  It 
generates. 

We  deeply  appreciate  what  you  are  trying 
to  do   to   bring  about  a  realistic  and  con- 
structive policy  on  Vietnani. 
Sincerely, 

Glekn  E.  Smilbt, 
Acting  Executive  Secretary. 


Fellowship  of  Reconciliation, 

Nyack,  N.Y. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  Expansion  of  the  war 
Into  North  Vietnam  appears  to  be  a  unilateral 
decision  that  would  scrap  previous  agree- 
ments, flout  the  United  Nations  and  brand 
the  United  States  as  aggressor  In  the  eyes  of 
uncommitted  peoples.  It  would  be  an  act 
of  incredible  folly  that  could  easily  serve  to 
solidify  the  determination  of  the  opposition 
to  fight  to  the  last  survivor  In  this  hapless 
peninsula  as  In  the  case  of  France's  long  and 
tragic  struggle  there. 

It  Is  a  strange  paradox  that  In  southeast 
Asia  we  seem  to  be  led  by  military  advisers 
Into  a  policy  closer  to  that  advocated  by  Mr. 
Goldwater  than  to  that  faith  so  well  enunci- 
ated by  you  Just  a  year  ago  which  so  en- 
deared you  to  the  American  people.  To  us, 
this  appears  a  blind  and  Immoral  policy  that 
can  end  only  In  the  most  terrible  tragedy  be- 
cause It  considers  the  situation  only  in  mili- 
tary terms.  Considerations  of  human  suffer- 
ing and  compassion  are  lost  when  a  small 
nation  whose  people  have  apparently  little 
Interest  In  political  doctrines,  whether  Com- 
munist or  anti-Communist,  is  made  the  un- 
willing pawo-ln  a  cold  or  hot  war  struggle 
between  these  doctrines.  In  the  past.  Gov- 
ernment and  military  personnel  have  erred 
In  practically  every  judgment  they  have 
made  on  Vietnam  because  they  have  been  In- 
sensitive to  the  heartbeat  of  these  people. 
Their  sources  of  contact  and  information 
come  largely  from  a  group  enticed  by  the 
prospects  of  receiving  some  of  the  Immense 
wealth  we  are  pouring  Into  that  area  lia  re- 
txu'n  for  their  "loyalty"  to  the  United  States 
In  Its  war  against  the  Communists.  The 
pleas  of  the  great  masses  go  unheeded  while 
bitterness  against  the  United  States  mounts. 
The  Nation  will  never  forget  the  way,  1 
year  ago,  you  lifted  up  and  unified  a  sorrow" 
ing  people,  calling  for  a  new  sense  of  com- 
mon responsibility:  a  morality  based  on  con- 
sideration, mutual  respect  and  compassion. 
Your  sweeping  victory  in  the  recent  election 
may  be  attributed  In  large  measure  to  the 
widespread  support  of  this  policy  as  opposed 
to  one  based  on  mutual  suspicion  and  irre- 
sponsible brinkmanship  in  foreign  affairs. 

We  prayerfully  urge  you  to  stand  against 
the  powerful  forces  that  are  attempting  to 
drive  the  present  administration  into  the 
very  policies  of  military  adventure  and  ex- 
pediency that  were  so  firmly  rejected  by  the 
electorate  earlier  this  month.  Vietnam  rep- 
resents a  gaping  hole  in  the  reservoir  of 
human  decency  and  consideration  you  built 
a  year  ago.  We  urge  you  to  mend  this  hole 
by  statesmanlike  means  that  could  bring 
about  a  cease-fire,  withdrawal  of  foreign 
troops  and  neutralization  of  the  area.  We 
believe  this  could  only  enhance  your  great 
moral  leadership. 

Sincerely. 

Glenn  E.  Smiley, 
Acting  Executive  Secretary  for  the  Staff 

of   the   Fellowship   of   Reconciliation, 

Nyack.  N.Y. 


Portland,   Orec, 

July  29,  1964. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building,  '^ 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  How  many  more 
American  youths  are  to  be  sacrificed  In  a  war 
with  no  chance  of  victory,  a  war  with  little 
support  and  much  opposition  from  the  peo- 
ple being  "defended,"  a  war  that  for  U.S. 
soldiers  hasn't  even  a  name? 


The  people  of  southeast  Asia  have  an  In- 
delible resentment  of  Western  involvement 
In  their  affairs,  a  resentment  acquired  over 
decades  of  foreign  rule.  No  military  cam- 
paign lacking  genuine  support  of  the  people 
has  the  slightest  chance  of  success,  regard- 
less of  how  many  dollars  are  siphoned  from 
the  rank-and-file  American  taxpayer  to  fi- 
nance It.  This  has  been  amply  demonstrated, 
of  course,  by  the  bankruptcy  and  collapse  of 
French  military  Involvement  In  Indochina. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  the  cynical  pro- 
nouncement made  July  28  by  Premier  Khanh 
that  he  will  send  U.S.  arms  and  men  where 
he  sees  fit.  In  defiance  of  administration 
policy,  should  force  us  to  withhold  this 
extravagant  assistance. 

What  "national  Interest"  can  possibly  be 
served  by  continuing  to  Invest  potentially 
creative  lives  and  vast  amounts  of  money  In 
a  government  which  cannot  rally  the  sup- 
port of  the  popxilatlon  It  purports  to  rule? 
The  Investment  would  be  more  to  the  point 
here  at  home,  where  many  millions  still  lack 
the  decent  material  conditions  prerequisite 
to  true  freedom. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  P.  Van  Hyning. 


Minneapolis,  Minn., 

August  11,  1964. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washi7igton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  We  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  your  stand  on  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  We  urge  the  withdrawal  of  all 
U.S.  military  personnel  and  military  aid  from 
Vietnam.  We  support  the  suggestion  that 
that  United  States  Initiate  and  participate  In 
a  reconvened  Geneva  Conference  at  which 
such  a  peaceful  political  solution  might  be 
reached. 

The  values  from  which  you  work  are 
humanistic  and  rational  in  contrast  to  those 
of  your  colleagues  who  assume  that  democ- 
racy may  best  be  saved  and  communism  de- 
feated by  nondemocratlc  means.  Your  non- 
conformist stand  in  Senate  debate  is  greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Anton  H.  Turrittin, 
Jane  Sawyer  TuRarrriN. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

August  11,  1964. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  I  am  writing  to 
express  my  extreme  concern  over  the  sit- 
uation In  Vietnam  and  the  position  which 
our  Government  has  taken  and  continues  to 
take  with  regard  to  It.  In  addition,  I  want 
to  say  that  I  appreciate  your  position  par- 
ticularly on  the  vote  taken  In  the  Senate 
Friday  in  which  you  did  not  support  the 
President's  military  action. 

I  urge  you  to  continue  to  press  for  our 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  Time  has  become 
of  the  essence. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Deborah  A.  Jackson. 

Attgust  7,  1963. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Congratulations  your  patriotic  stand  for 
peace  In  southeast  Asia. 

W.  C.  Kellet. 

Bronx,  N.Y., 
Augiist  8, 1964. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  I  commend  you 
for  yoiu-  vote  In  the  Congress  yesterday 
and  can  only  wish  you  were  of  a  majority 
voting  against  the  resolution,  but  then  again, 


when  has  there  ever  been  a  majority  voting, 
or  doing  anything,  on  the  side  of  the  angels? 
Respectfully  yours, 

Harrt  Grant. 

Bronx,  N.Y., 
August  7,  1964. 
Dear  Senator:  Though  you  will  In  all  like- 
lihood be  much  maligned  for  your  extraor- 
dinarily    courageous     position     In     voting 
against  support  for  the  Vietnam  war,  I  wish 
to  express  my  humble  and  heartfelt  support 
for  your  actions  of  recent  months. 
You  are  a  great  man. 

T.  Richards. 
P.S. — I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  some- 
day run  for  national  office  so  that  nonresi- 
dents of  Alaska  can  support  you. 


Pittsfield,  Mass., 

August  5,  1964. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  I  am  writing  to 
support  your  position  on  the  U.S.  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
that  the  United  States  has  no  proper  concern 
in  that  area  and  cannot  win  a  war  where 
there  is  so  little  support  for  tlie  policies  and 
regimes  among  the  people  themselves. 

Tliis  country  is  becoming  more  and  more 
deeply  Involved  In  a  war  that  could  lead  to 
gigantic  proportions  and  the  United  States 
has  not  sought  negotiations  but  has  resorted 
to  military  action  unilaterally.  I'm  sick  at 
heart  about  the  entire  Immoral  Involvement. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  continue  your 
Intelligent   opposition  to  the  trend   toward 
war.    So  many  people  agree  with  you. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Albert  Rowe. 


August  8, 1964. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  applaud  your  courageous  stand  and  in- 
tegrity in  opposing  the  President's  recent  ac- 
tion in  Vietnam.  We  hope  you  will  continue 
to  show  continued  courage  In  the  face  of 
powerful  majority  who  seem  eager  to  escalate 
present  crisis  into  a  world  war. 

Ruth  and  Edward  Roseland. 


Evansville,  Ind. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  I  heartily  com- 
mend you  on  your  stand  regarding  the  folly 
of  supporting  the  war  In  South  Vietnam. 
Missionaries  and  church  publications  report 
facts  similar  to  those  you  have  stated  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

May  your  efforts  to  keep  the  peace  of  the 
world  be  blessed. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Stahl. 


Wheaton,  III., 
August  19,1964. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  May  I  voice  my  ap- 
proval of  your  position  with  reference  to  the 
war  In  South  Vietnam.  Sure  we  must  seek 
some  settlement,  with  the  help  of  everybody 
and  the  United  Nations,  and  get  the  United 
States  troops  out  of  southeast  Asia. 

As  I  see  it,  there  Is  no  hope  of  stopping 
communism,  taking  the  long  time  view,  by 
military  methods.  The  longer  the  war  con- 
tinues the  greater  will  be  the  danger  of  some 
kind  of  totalitarianism  taking  over  all  of 
southeast  Asia  (not  right  away  of  course) 
because  war,  disorder  and  lack  of  Internal 
harmony  prepares  the  soil  for  some  kind  of 
extreme  "Ism". 

After  a  long  time  of  ignorance,  I  have  come 
to  see  that  the  Vietnam  war  is  a  civil  war 
mostly  In  the  southern  part  of  South  Viet- 
nam, aided  on  the  one  side  by  the  United 
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states  and  on  the  other  by  North  Vietnam. 
X  problem  Is  that  so  many  people  In  South 
Vietnam  are  not  loyal  to  their  government. 
I  mean  that  this  creates  a  serious  problem 
for  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  saw  a  report  of  your  speech  at  the  din- 
ner meeting  sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Com- 
mittee for  a  sane  Nuclear  Policy,  on  June  25. 
1964,  as  reported  In  the  Sun-Times. 
Cordially, 

Fred  E.  Johnson. 

P  S  — I  see  extreme  lack  of  wisdom  In  the 
Idea  of  extending  the  war  outside  of  South 
Vietnam.  F.E.J. 

Washington,  D.C, 

August  8, 1964. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening. 
Senator  from  Alaska, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

DEAR  Senator:  I  wish  to  thank  you  sin- 
cerely for  voicing  your  opposition  to  our 
policy  regarding  Vietnam.  I  can  see  no  valid 
reason  for  our  Interference  In  the  affairs  of 
southeast  Asia. 

President  Johnron  speaks  of  a  limited  war. 
Facts  show  that  when  war  begins  there  Is  no 
knowing  when  and  how  it  will  end. 

Please  continue  your  outcry.     We  need  you. 

Arline  D.  Hays. 


I  don't  want  him  to  give  his  life  in  a  place 
where  the  people  don't  seem  to  care  one 
way  or  another,  and  the  Americans  are 
afraid  to  call  it  war  and  otir  boys  are  called 
advisers. 

.  Now  Is  the  time  to  stop  all  this  fence  sit- 
ting and  facesavlng  (too  much  of  that  has 
already  been  done  at  the  cost  of  thousands 
of  lives). 

I'm  sure  you  will  hold  your  own  in  the  up- 
coming full-scale  debate  on  the  situation  in 
Vietnam. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 

J.  Dennis. 


2.  withdrawal — either  staged  or  Immediate 
of  all  troops  not  native  to  these  regions; 

3.  convening  of  the  Fourteen  Nation  Con- 
ference to  neutralize  all  of  southeast  Asia; 

4.  the  United  States  then  to  abide  by  the 
1954  Geneva  Agreement  to  plan  free  elec- 
tions in  both  North  and  South  Vietnam 
is  a  pattern  we  would  like  to  see  followed. 
We  are  grateful  for  the  good  work  you  are 
doing  for  the  cause  of  peace. 

Very  sincerely, 

Earle  D.  Harrison. 


Beatrice,  Nebr., 
Augtist  10,  1964. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening  :  It  is  encouraging 
for  the  average  citizen  to  know  there  are 
men  In  the  U.S.  Senate  who  believe  that 
government  should  have  a  moral  responsi- 
bility, and  are  willing  to  exercise  that  belief. 
I  wish  to  commend  you  on  the  stand  you 
took  against  the  President's  Far  East  resolu- 
tion which  could  plunge  the  whole  world 
Into  total  war. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  Sutton. 

Stanford,  Calif., 

August  10, 1964. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sni:  We  wish  to  express  our  deep 
appreciation  to  you  for  your  vote  against  the 
resolution  authorizing  President  Johnson  to 
take  all  steps  necessary  to  "defend  southeast 
Asia." 

Although  it  may  be  the  case,  as  asserted 
in  section  2  of  the  resolution,  that  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security 
In  southeast  Asia  is  vital  to  the  national 
Interests  of  the  United  States  and  to  world 
peace,  It  Is  not  clear  to  us  that  U.S.  military 
Intervention  Is  the  best— or  any— way  to 
secure  such  peace. 

We  regret  and  fear  the  situation  in  south- 
east Asia.  We  are  obviously  not  experts  on 
U.S.  foreign  policy;  but  given  the  information 
available  to  us,  we  feel  that  it  is  a  tragic  error 
to  risk  an  already  tenuous  peace  by  active 
participation  in  the  civil  war  of  another 
country. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  your  constituents  will 
return  you  to  the  Congress  that  your  pleas 
for  sanity  in  foreign  policy  may  continue  to 
be  heard. 

Sincerely, 

Donald  L.  and  Merrill  Provence. 


Hampton,  Va., 
January  7,  1965. 

Dear  Sni:  Thank  you  for  having  the  cour- 
age to  state  your  views  on  Vietnam. 

Most  of  the  American  people  are  completely 
in  the  dark  about  what's  going  on  there  and 
why. 

My  son  Is  22  years  old  and  will  be  there 
as  a  helicopter  pilot  after  only  5  months 
training.  If  the  situation  is  that  urgent, 
can't  these  young  men  and  boys  be  given 
more  training  and  all  possible  aid? 


State  CoiXege,  Pa., 

August  10, 1964. 
Senator  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  GRUEiiiNG:  Congratulations 
on  your  recent  statements  concerning  our 
actions  In  Vietnam.  It  is  heartening  to 
have  one  or  two  voices  speaking  out  in  an 
election  year  saying  we  are  wrong  and  point- 
ing out  that  sticking  to  a  mistake  is  no 
virtue. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Ari  Hoocenboom. 

EUGENE,  Greg., 
November  28, 1964. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening  :  This  Is  to  reaffirm 
my  earlier  support  of  your  brave  stand  on 
Vietnam. 

I  should  like  to  urge  Congress  and  the 
President  to  think  the  unthinkable  and  help 
promote  a  peaceful  solution  of  this  problem 
at  the  conference  table. 

Thsnk  you  for  all  you  have  done. 

Sincerely, 

Dorothy  Leeper. 

August  6, 1964. 

Dear  Senator  Grxtening:  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  concern  over  the  current  crisis  In 
Vietnam.  Your  previous  remarks  calling  at- 
tention to  the  dangers  in  the  situation  there 
are  supported  and  appreciated. 

In  a  crisis  situation,  it  is  difficult  to  sound 
critical  opinion,  but  at  least  questions  and 
caution  can  be  expressed.  I  know  that  you 
are  aware  of  the  questions  to  be  raised. 

I  may  well  be  that  now  is  the  time  for 
the  suggestion  of  a  creative  alternative. 
Could  not  a  factfinding  mission  under  the 
U.N.  be  proposed  leading  to  a  proposal  for 
negotiation  to  create  a  policekeeping  force 
for  the  area.  Perhaps  it  is  true  that  the 
Russians  have  suggested  this,  but  what  did 
we  expect.  Could  it  not  be  true  that  such 
a  proposal  would  be  In  the  interests  of  all 
sides  Certainly  we  have  no  Interest,  and 
nothing  to  gain  by  continuing  the  present 
course,  unchanged. 

Thank   you    for   your   concern   and   good 

luck. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Louis  F.  Brakeman, 
Assistant    Professor    of    Government, 
Denison  University. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C 

August  8,  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Gruening:  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  oppose  our  bristling  military  display 
against  North  Vietnam  and  would  be  glad 
to  be  placed  on  your  mailing  list.  I  recall 
meeting  you  here  years  ago. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Phillips  Russell. 


Ltnn,  Mass., 
August  6.  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Gruening:  I  admired  your 
stand  on  South  Vietnam  and  hope  you  con- 
tinue to  use  your  influence  to  help  change 
our  present  policy.  I  feel  a  war  there  Is  a 
wrong  war  In  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong 
time. 

Thank  you. 

Sophie  W.  Gass. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y., 

August  10, 1964. 
Dear  Senator  Gruening:  May  I  express 
my  gratitude  to  you  for  your  courageous  vote 
against  the  surrender  of  Congress  to  execu- 
tive power  in  the  most  basic  area,  that  is, 
war  and  peace.  It  seems  to  me  that  our 
country's  best  hope  lies  in  the  rational 
thinking  you  have  expressed.  May  I  have 
a  copy  of  your  full  statement  on  the  subject 
of  Vietnam  and  an  advance  declaration  of 
war. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sol  Gorelick. 

Acton,  Mass., 
August  11,1964. 

Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  May  I  congratu- 
late you  on  your  vote  against  the  Joint  res- 
olution supporting  ftxrther  military  action 
in  southeast  Asia. 

I  urge  you  to  continue  to  voice  disapproval 
of  the  use  of  armed  force  in  settlement  of 
this  conflict. 

Sincerely  yours, 
\,  (Mrs.  J.  H.)  Jane  Westover. 

Bel  Air,  Md., 
August  7, 1964. 
Senator  Ernest  Grttening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Heartfelt  thanks  and  strong  support  for 
your  wise  courageous  decision  regarding  Viet- 
nam. 

Adelaide  Notes. 


East  Lansing,  Mich., 

December  17, 1964. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruenlng, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:   Concerning  the 
situation  in  Vietnam,  we  feel  that: 

1.  an  Immediate  cease-fire  in  all  lands  con- 
tested by  the  regimes  of  Indochina: 


Chicago,  III. 

Senator  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Honorable  S3:  I  wish  you  to  know  that 
I  am  in  full  accord  with  your  position  on 
Vietnam. 

Let's  get  out  of  there  now. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  Good. 

Chicago,  III. 
Hon.  Ernest  GRxreNiNC, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC.  ,  ^  *„  „„ 

Dear  Senator  Gbuening:  We  wish  to  en- 
courage you  to  continue  your  courageous 
stand  regarding  the  Vietnam  situation.  The 
truth  needs  telling,  and  we  admire  your  cour- 
age for  informing  the  American  people  on 
the  terrible  dangers  that  are  involved. 

Our  local  papers  have  not  published  your 
speeches.  Would  you  please  send  me  copies 
of  anv  that  are  available. 

Please  keep  up  this  Important  work. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  L.  Stbinkl. 
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DeLand.  Pla.. 
December  23. 1964. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruenino, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  understund  that  you  have 
said  earlier  this  year,  "The  time  has  come  to 
reverse  our  policy  of  undertaking  to  defend 
such  areas  as  South  Vietnam"  •  •  •.  Also, 
"A  return  of  troops  to  our  own  shores  should 
begin  •  •  •." 

I  hope  you  are  still  of  this  same  opinion. 
What  can  we  all  do  to  give  President  John- 
son a  sense  of  strong  support  among  U.S. 
citizens  for  a  complete  change  of  policy  In 
South  Vietnam? 

That  very  unjust  war  must  stop  somehow. 
Sincerely, 

Vivian  Davenport. 


Hamden.  Conn., 

August  8. 1964. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  May  we  express 
our  distinct  approval  of  your  logical,  sane, 
and  courageous  stand  on  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion, particularly  with  respect  to  what  seems 
to  us  the  ill  conceived  and  somewhat  hyster- 
ical move  on  the  part  of  the  admlnlstrution. 
We  believe  that  the  United  Nations  should 
have  been  called  into  the  case  immediately 
rather  than  e.\  post  facto. 
Very  sincerely, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Mezzotero. 


Menlo  Park,  Calif., 

August  9.  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Ernest  Gruening  :  We  appre- 
ciate your  courageous  vote  against  military 
participation  In  Vietnam. 

We  agree  that  the  United  SUtes  should 
get  out. 

Cordially  yours. 

Miss  Elsie  R.  Renne. 


College  P.\rk.  Md. 
De.\r  Senator  Gruening:  Your  vote 
against  southeast  Asia  resolution  was  a  vote 
for  freedom  and  democracy.  The  United 
States  has  no  right  to  aggression  in  south- 
east Asia.  We  should  withdraw  all  troops 
and  all  aid  to  the  Dictator  Khanh. 
For  peace, 

AlLEN  SOLGANICK. 


Chicago,  III.. 
August  7.  1964. 
De.\r  Sen.^tor  Gruening:  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate you  on   your  courageous  vote  on 
the  southeast  Asia  problem.    Be  assured  that 
there  are  many  who  support  your  unpopular 
position.     I  hope  that  you  will  continue  to 
voice  a  thoughtful  dissident  opinion. 
Sincerely, 

Leigh  E.  Rosenblum,  M.D. 


Ridgewood.  N  J,, 

Augu.'ft  1.  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Gruening:  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  all 
that  you  have  done  for  the  State  of  Alaska 
and  for  the  United  States.  You  are  truly  a 
great  patriot  and  a  great  American.  At  this 
time,  when  the  free  world  is  confronted  with 
communism,  we.  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  need  truly  great  and  strong  leaders 
to  represent  us.  I  believe  that  you  are  such 
a  leader.  You  are  truly  an  Inspiration  to 
free  men  the  world  over,  for  it  is  men  like 
yourself  who  make  the  world  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live. 

Very  sincerely, 

John  S.  Schmolze,  Jr. 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 
September  17,  1964. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  May  I  hall  you 
on  the  good  sense,  courage,  and  humanity 


which  you  demonstrated  In  your  stand 
against  the  present  policy  of  Vietnam  (Fact 
Magazine). 

I  support  your  position  100  percent  and 
have  written  to  my  Congressmen  and  to 
President  Johnson  urging  them  to  pull  us 
out  of  Vietnam. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Penny  Aronson. 


Woodmere,  N.Y., 

August  7,  1964. 

Dear  Mr.  Gruening:  Thank  you  for  your 
stand  against  escalating  or  continuing  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  We  have  indeed  no  busi- 
ness there  that  can  Justify  the  sacrifice  of 
American  lives.  Nor,  in  fact,  that  can  con- 
done the  death  and  travail  that  we  are 
bringing  upon  the  people  of  Vietnam. 

Moreover,  I  am  sure  that  anything  worth- 
while that  is  to  be  gained  there  could  be 
secured  better  by  means  other  than  war 
and  that  the  war  we  are  waging  is  only  driv- 
ing the  desperate  peasants  into  the  forces 
arrayed  against  us  and  greatly  lessening  any 
Influence  we  could  have  in  that  area  of  the 
world. 

I  am  grateful  to  have  some  voices  such  as 
yours  raised  In  the  cause  of  sanity  and 
decency. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  T.  Jackson. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif.. 

August  8.  1964. 

T>E.\R  Senator  Gruening:  I  would  like  to 
express  my  deep  admiration  for  your  courage 
In  taking  a  stand  against  what  many  people 
believe  to  be  a  preliminary  step  in  the  prepa- 
ration for  an  extended  land  war  in  Asia.  It 
is  due  to  your  courage,  dedication  to  freedom 
and  democracy,  and  tenacity  in  searching 
out  facts  that  the  realities  of  southeast  Asia 
are  coming  to  light.  Your  job  is  and  will  be 
a  lonely  one  with  little  consolation  from 
those  quarters  that  should  be  most  thank- 
ful. Nevertheless,  I  know  you  realize  that 
you  are  performing  an  essential  and  crucial 
function  that  In  the  long  run  will  not  go  un- 
appreciated. 

Fifteen  years  of  the  cold  war  have  reduced 
our  flexibility  to  respond  to  new  situations. 
Too  many  people  look  at  the  world  as  a 
struggle  between  the  forces  of  good  and  evil 
with  unchanging  truths  and  grand  alterna- 
tives. This  picture  is  not  accurate,  especially 
in  southeast  Asia  and  unless  we  begin  to  face 
this  fact,  we  are  in  for  serious  trouble  which 
can  only  culminate  in  defeat  for  all. 
With  profound  gratitude, 

Robert  Friedman. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

August  11,  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Gruening:   I  strongly  sup- 
port your  sutement  that  "the  road  to  peace 
in  southeast  Asia  lies  through  the  conference 
table." 

I  urge  that  the  14-natlon  Geneva  Confer- 
ence be  reconvened  to  implement  a  United 
Nations  settlement. 

We  need  more  complete  information  (and 
accurate)  about  our  involvement  in  Vietnam 
and  full  public  discussion  and  congressional 
debate. 

Virginia  Jackson. 


Fairbanks.  Alaska. 

August  8, 1964. 
Senator  Gruening, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Your  debate  and  vote  on  southeast  Asian 
Joint  resolution  is  commendable. 

Larry  Brayton,  Bulletin  News. 


Evansville.  Ind. 
Dear  Senator  Gruening:  Many  people  ap- 
preciate your  endeavor  to  warn  our  Govern- 
ment of  the  folly  of  engaging  in  war  in  Viet- 
nam. We  cannot  risk  a  world  war  for  such 
a  cause.     Should  the   Chinese   Communists 


take  over  It  would  certainly  be  a  liability  to 
them. 

May  you  continue  to  receive  guidance  In 
the   important  work   you  are  doing. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hessenauer. 


Detroit,  Mich., 

August  8,  1964. 
Hon.  Ernest  Grueni.nc. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:   Your  opposition  to  yesterday's  con- 
gressional resolution  of  Vietnam  was  the  last 
ray  of  light  before  a  long  age  of  darkness. 
Yours  very  trvily, 

Richard  Schick,  M.A., 
School  of  Advanced  International  Stud- 
ies of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


Bronx,  N.Y. 
January  9,  1965. 
Hon.  Senator  Ernest  Gruening  of  Alaska: 

My  friends  and'  I  applaud  your  stand  in 
opposing  our  country's  policy  In  Vietnam. 

We  urge  you  to  continue  your  efforts  until 
our  men  are  withdrawn  and  peace  is  re- 
stored. 

Respectfully, 

Mrs.  Rhoda  Ganzer. 


Germantown.  Ohio, 

September  19, 1964. 
Dear  Sir:  We  recently  heard  about  your 
stand  concerning  the  crisis  of  Vietnam.  We 
wish  to  commend  a  person  with  courage  to 
stand  for  what  he  believes  when  the  majority 
is  against  him.  May  you  continue  to  stand 
for  the  right. 

Mrs.  Doris  Coolet. 


St.  Paul.  Minn., 
November  24,  1964. 
Dear  Senator:  Again  I  voice  my  heartfelt 
thanks  to  you  for  your  firm  stand  against  our 
getting  more  deeply  Involved  In  South  Viet- 
nam.   I  agree  with  you  completely. 

I  feel  we  should  negotiate  peace  and  help 
set  up  democratic  elections  throughout  that 
troubled  country  now. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  majority  detest  their 
present  government  so  why  should  we  sacri- 
fice American  lives  to  keep  It  In  power? 

James  F.  McEvot. 


Pawling,  N.Y., 
August  24,  1964. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  In  view  of  your  declared 
opposition  to  the  administration's  policy  in 
southeast  Asia,  with  which  I  fully  agree,  I 
enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  wrote 
the  other  day  to  the  New  York  Times  on  the 
subject. 

The  Times  did  not  see  fit  to  publish  this 
letter,  pleading  the  familiar  exruse  of  the 
"pressure  of  space,"  etc.,  which  is  hogwash, 
of  course,  as  they  have  published  much 
longer  letters  of  mine  in  the  past.  This  re- 
minds me  of  a  letter  I  read  in  the  Times  by 
Norman  Thomas  on  June  23.  wherein  he  re- 
fers to  a  bitter  attack  in  the  Senate  on  the 
administration's  policy,  by  Senator  Morse, 
but  did  not  see  it  reported  in  the  Times. 

In  my  letter  I  make  a  point  of  the  factor 
of  destiny  which  I  feel  should  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  our  calculations  regarding 
the  future.  The  significance  to  be  attached 
to  my  letter,  as  I  look  at  It,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  even  though  we  were  to  gain  our  objec- 
tive in  southeast  Asia,  whatever  that  may  be, 
and  however  It  Is  to  be  determined,  the  odds, 
over  the  years,  will  remain  the  same:  South 
Vietnam  Is  unlikely  to  be  any  stronger  mili- 
tarily, nor  is  its  political  jx>sition  likely  to  be 
any  more  stable,  while  there  will  still  be  a 
North  Vietnam,  and  more  important,  a  China 
with  a  population  of  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  people,  sooner  or  later  armed  with 
atomic   weapons,   making   Judge   Edgerton's 
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comment    tragically    pertinent.    It    Is    the 
future  probabilities.  It  seems  to  me,  about 
which  we  must  think,  not  the  present. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Emerson  C.  Ives. 

Pawling,  N.Y., 

August  9,  1964. 
To  the  Editor  op  the  New  York  Times: 

I  wholly  agree  with  and  commend  the 
letter  of  Judge  Henry  W.  Edgerton  respect- 
ing our  Vietnam  policy  appearing  in  today's 
Sunday  Times. 

I  would  particularly  call  attention  to  his 
comment  that  "When,  If  not  before.  Com- 
munist China  has  atomic  weapons,  it  will  no 
more  tolerate  American  military  action  in 
southeast  Asia  than  we  would  toUrate  Rus- 
sian military  action  in  Cuba." 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  a  comment  I  made 
m  a  recent  letter  to  the  Times  to  underscore 
his  and  Senators  Gruening's  and  Morse's 
assertions  "that  we  have  no  business  in 
southeast  Asia." 

"What  we  and  our  Government  officials 
seem  unable  to  comprehend  Is  the  fact  that 
these  millions  of  people  are  permanent  in- 
habitants of  Asia,  and  that  what  we  do  there 
can  be  put  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  can- 
not alter  the  ultimate  destiny  that  Inevita- 
bly must  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
living  in  that  part  of  the  world." 

Destiny  Is  not  a  matter  of  the  few  years 
we  may  choose  to  concern  ourselves  In  the 
affairs  of  southeast  Asia,  It  Is  a  matter  that 
involves  decades  In  time,  and  it  Is  short- 
sighted and  futile  for  us  to  think  we  can 
change  the  ultimate  interrelationships  of 
nations  that  inevitably  must  be  resolved  by 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  perma- 
nently living  contiguous  to  one  another,  and 
that  thousands  of  miles  from  our  shores  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  world. 

Emerson  C.  Ives. 


Exhibit  5 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Sept.  3, 

19641 

Capitol  Punishment:  Lodge  in  Orbit 

(By  Art  Buchwald) 
Probably  the  man  who  has  the  toughest 
job  in  the  world  at  the  moment  is  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  who  has  been  traveling  around 
the  world  at  the  request  of  President  John- 
son, explaining  our  Vietnam  policies  to  heads 
of  state.  It's  a  lonely  Job  and  a  perilous  one. 
Although  we  haven't  attended  any  of  the 
briefings,  we  can  Just  imagine  what  is  going 
on  as  Ambassador  Lodge  is  presenting  his 
case,  let  us  say,  to  the  King  of  Denmark. 

"Now,  sir,  let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  the 
United  States  has  the  situation  in  Vietnam 
well  in  hand.  Under  the  firm  leadership  of 
Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh  many  new  reforms  have 
been  instituted." 

As  Ambassador  Lodge  Is  speaking,  a  courier 
from  the  American  Embassy  rushes  In  and 
gives  him  a  telegram.  The  Ambassador  reads 
It. 

"Well,  as  I  was  saying.  General  Khanh  has 
been  dividing  the  country,  and  the  United 
States  feels  he  can  no  longer  control  the 
various  factions.  It  Is  our  belief  that  the 
best  solution  to  the  problem  would  be  to 
support  a  general  who  has  the  confidence  of 
the  people." 

The  phone  rings  and  the  King  hands  It  to 
Ambassador  Lodge. 

"Yes,  I  see,  sir.  Right,  sir.  I  understand. 
Of  course.  Thank  you." 
He  hangs  up  the  phone  and  continues: 
"You  see,  Your  Majesty,  our  experts  be- 
lieve the  best  solution  to  the  problem  would 
be  to  have  a  three-man  military  Junta  govern 
until  we  can  have  elections.  We  feel  Gen- 
eral Khanh  has  been  a  handicap  and  we  In- 
tend to  support  General  Mlnh,  whom  General 
Khanh  had  disposed  of  several  months  ago 
with  our  help.     Our  strategy  is  to  send  the 


South  Vietnamese  Army  out  Into  the  field 
to  fight  the  Vietcong  on  their  own  terms." 

An  aide  whispers  something  in  Ambassa- 
dor Lodge's  ear.  He  nods  and  says,  "Because 
of  the  rioting  in, Saigon  our  strategy  has 
been  flexible  and  we  are  now  urging  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces  to  return  to  Saigon 
to  prevent  the  breakdown  of  law  and  order. 
We  feel  this  can  best  be  done  with  General 
Mlnh  in  command  of  the ." 

Another  messenger  from  the  American  Em- 
bassy dashes  In  and  hands  Lodge  a  cable. 

"Therefore,  In  line  with  what  our  people 
have  worked  out,  we  are  happy  to  announce 
that  Dr.  Nguyen  Xuan  Oanh  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  Saigon  government.  Dr.  Oanh  is  a 
Harvard-educated  economist  and  gets  along 
very  well  with  Ambassador  Taylor.  General 
Khanh  Is  now  in  Dalat  resting  up  from  a 
physical  and  mental  breakdown." 

The  phone  rings  again  and  Ambassador 
Lodge  answers  It.  "Thank  you  very  much. 
That's  very  interesting. 

"I  want  you  to  understand,  Your  Majesty, 
we  have  not  ruled  out  General  Khanh's  con- 
tribution to  our  effort  in  Vietnam.  We  have 
decided  that  iu  spite  of  everything  he  still 
holds  the  title  of  Premier  and  we  have  every 
intention  at  this  time  of  supporting  his  gov- 
ernment." 

The  Ambassador's  secretary  hands  him  an- 
other paper. 

"As  you  have  probably  read,  the  main  prob- 
lem in'  Vietnam  is  the  friction  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  Buddhists.  Realizing  this, 
the  Americans  have  a  plan  to  prevent  rioting 
between  the  two  factions." 

The  secretary  hands  him  another  paper. 

"But  we  feel  at  the  same  time  that  some 
rioting  would  have  a  good  effect  and  there- 
fore we've  authorized  the  riots  now  going 
on  throughout  the  country. 

"Our  main  objective,  of  course,  is  to  win 
the  war,  but  we  realize  that  this  cannot  be 
done  until  there  is  a  stable  government  in 
Vietnam.  We  feel  we  have  such  a  govern- 
ment with  Dr.  Oanh  and  *   •   *." 

The  phone  rings  again  and  Ambassador 
Lodge  answers  it  wearily.  "Yes,  sir.  Whom 
did  you  sav?     Mme.  Nhu?     Thank  you. 

He  turns"  back  to  the  King.  "Well,  where 
was  I?" 


Pramingham,  Mass., 

August  3,  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Gruening:  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  courageous  stand  re- 
garding our  escalating  military  involvement 
in  Vietnam.  Thousands  of  U.S.  citizens  are 
solidly  behind  you,  and  applaud  your  oppo- 
sition to  the  present  immoral  policy  In 
southeast  Asia. 
Sincerely, 

Margaret  Welch. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post, 

Jan.  14,  1965] 

Capitol  Punishment:  Crack  Troops  of 

nonomura 

(By  Art  Buchwald) 


As  you  probably  remember,  the  country  of 
South  Nonomura  has  been  fighting  the  Com- 
munist guerrillas  for  4  years.  Thanks  to 
American  military  aid  and  American  ad- 
visers. South  Nonomura  now  has  one  of  the 
best  equipped  armies  in  the  world,  and  when 
It  comes  to  hardware  the  South  Nonomuran 
soldier  lacks  nothing.  Newsreels  of  the  crack 
South  Nonomuran  army  show  them  flying  off 
Into  the  Jungle  In  American  helicopters, 
armed  to  the  teeth.  You  get  a  feeling  of  pride 
that  a  group  of  peasants  like  the  South  Nono- 
murans  can  be  whipped  Into  a  first-class 
fighting  outfit. 

Unfortunately,  despite  all  the  aid,  the 
South  Nonomurans  haven't  been  doing  very 
well  against  the  North  Nonomuran  guerrillas 
who  are  armed  with  nothing  more  than  fish- 
ing rods  and  World  War  n  rifles.    Why,  every- 


one asks,  can't  the  South  Nonomuran  army 
contain  the  guerrillas? 

One  of  our  correspondents  just  came  back 
after  an  interview  with  a  crack  South  Nono- 
muran officer  and  showed  us  his  notes.  The 
Interview  shed  some  light  on  the  problem. 

Correspondent :  Captain,  how  Is  the  war  go- 
ing? 

Captain.  War  going  great.  Tell  Americans 
we  like  K-ratlons  very  much,  but  Q-rations 
lousy.  We  need  more  cigarettes  and  beer. 
Morale  very  low  without  beer. 

Correspondent.  Why  hasn't  your  army  been 
able  to  contain  the  guerrillas? 

Captain.  Our  army  trained  by  Americans 
to  fight  enemy  in  open.  Lousy  Communists 
hide  in  Jungle. 

Correspondent.  Why  don't  you  go  into  the 
Jungle  and  get  them? 

Captain.  You  crazy  or  something?  You 
can  get  bitten  by  snakes  in  the  Jungle.  Be- 
sides, your  uniform  gets  dirty.  We  have  to 
keep  uniforms  nice  and  clean  for  coup  d'etat. 
Correspondent.  That's  true. 
Captain.  And  don't  forget,  you  have  to 
walk  in  jungle.  Since  Americans  came,  my 
men  won't  go  anywhere  unless  it's  by  truck 
or  helicopter.  Walking  is  for  lousy  Com- 
munists. 

Correspondent.  There  have  been  many  In- 
stances where  you  have  had  the  Communists 
surrounded  and  they've  disappeared.  How 
do  you  explain  this? 

Captain.  Very  simple.  As  soon  as  we  hear 
about  lousy  Communist  attack,  we  send 
crack  soldiers  there  to  fight  them.  But  crack 
soldiers  must  be  supported  by  many  men. 
We  must  have  hot  food,  showers,  officers'  club, 
noncommissioned  officers'  club,  PX,  chaplain, 
movies,  and  comfortable  living  quarters.  By 
the  time  my  crack  outfit  Is  ready  to  fight, 
lousy  Communists  have  escaped  Into  Jungle. 
Correspondent.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  if 
you  fought  the  war  without  all  these  things? 
Captain.  We  crack  outfit.  Thanks  to 
American  training  and  know-how  we  not 
going  to  fight  dirty  war  like  dirty  Commu- 
nists. 

Correspondent.  But  you're  not  getting  any- 
where. 

Captain.  That's  what  you  think.  In  an- 
other year  I  make  colonel.  Then  I  overthrow 
the  Government.  You  see  me  then,  I  give 
you  good  interview. 

Correspondent.  But,  Captain,  Isnt  there 
some  way  of  turning  the  tide  against  the 
guerrillas? 

Captain.  It's  too  late.  My  crack  troops 
have  taste  of  American  way  of  life.  We  are 
so  busy  keeping  them  supplied,  we  dont 
have  much  time  to  fight  lousy  Communists. 
All  they  talk  about  these  days  is  GI  bill  of 
rights. 

Correspondent.  Is  there  anything  you  need 
that  would  help  speed  up  the  war? 
Captain.  Yes,  send  us  more  Japs. 
Correspondent.  Japs? 
Captain.  You  know,  Jap  transistor  radios. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Daily  News, 
Jan. 14,  1965] 
Aid  for  Viets 
Buenos  Aires,  January  14. — Argentina  will 
send  a  medical  team,  medicine,  sanitary 
equipment  and  food  to  South  Vietnam, 
usually  reliable  sources  said  yesterday.  The 
foodstuffs  will  consist  mainly  of  tinned 
meats.  The  decision  to  make  the  shipments 
was  understood  to  have  been  In  response  to 
an  appeal  by  the  United  States. 

Vietnam  "Hawks"  and  "Doves" 
(By  Bernard  B.  Pall) 
"In  Vietnam  today  •  •  •  we  have  the 
equivalent  of  about  4.8  divisions'  worth  of 
majors  and  captains,  about  3.5  divisions' 
worth  of  lieutenants,  and  about  3  divisions' 
worth  of  master  sergeants  •  •  •.  They  •  •  • 
come  out  of  our  formally  conceived  deterrent 
forces." 
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Tbat  Important  statement  was  made  last 
November  by  Gen.  Crelghton  W.  Abrams.  Jr., 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  to  the  Association  of 
the  U.S.  Army.  When  shorn  of  profes- 
sional Jargon  it  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
enormous  cadre  drain  caused  by  the  Vietnam 
war.  Of  a  worldwide  total  of  16  U.S.  Army 
divisions,  between  three  and  four  operate 
without  their  combat  leaders  or,  more  likely, 
a  great  many  more  units  experience  serious 
cadre  shortages. 

As  the  Vietcong  has  hardly  any  Russian 
advisers  and  few  if  any  Chinese  advisers,  the 
nasty  little  war  in  the  mountains  and 
swamps  of  South  Vietnam  represents  a  uni- 
lateral net  drain  to  the  United  States  In  what 
every  army  lacks  most — highly  qualified  Jun- 
ior leaders.  In  that  sense  as  In  many  others 
the  American  commitment  begins  to  resem- 
ble the  French  Indochina  War.  The  French 
lost  1,300  lieutenants  in  Indochina;  to  date, 
the  United  States  has  suffered  over  1,500 
wounded  and  over  300  dead  In  South  Viet- 
nam, most  of  them  Junior  combat  leaders. 
What  the  drain  would  become  If  the  war 
should  be  broadened  to  Include  North  Viet- 
nam or  mainland  China  is  anyone's  guess, 
but  no  one  In  his  senses  believes  it  would 
be  small. 

It  is  in  these  circumstances  that  a  small 
but  extremely  vocal  group  advocates  full- 
scale  American  commitment,  and  contrari- 
wise an  ever-widening  group,  now  Including 
for  the  first  time  a  broad  spectrum  of  middle- 
of-the-road  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  advocates  some  sort  of  negotiated 
solution  to  the  Vietnam  problem.  Recently 
there  were  rumors  that  "contacts"  had  been 
made  with  the  Chinese  in  Warsaw  to  explore 
possible  solutions  of  the  Vietnamese  prob- 
lem, and  that  the  Chinese  had  rebuffed  those 
overtures.  To  the  "hawks,"  the  alleged  Chi- 
nese rebuff  was  proof  that  only  a  military 
confrontation  with  China  would  solve  the 
Vietnamese  problem.  Just  as  an  "eyeball-to- 
eyeball"  confrontation  with  Russia  over 
Cuba  apparently  solved  the  problem  of  Rus- 
sian intervention  in  this  hemisphere.  To 
"doves,"  the  mere  report  of  "contact"  with 
the  other  side  about  the  problem  was  evi- 
dence of  the  basic  moderation  of  the  present 
policy  as  well  as  an  implicit  promise  that 
further  such  contacts  might  well  take  place. 

Many  however  are  confused  by  it  all  and 
see  no  good  way  out  of  the  mess  at  present: 
they  hope  that,  by  merely  holding  on  and 
accepting  the  present  rates  of  loss  and  levels 
of  spending  imtil  the  politicians  and  gen- 
erals In  Saigon  finally  realize  that  their 
country  is  at  war,  something  acceptable  can 
be  snatched  from  the  debacle. 

The  "hawks"  seem  to  concentrate  entirely 
on  Red  China  rather  than  on  North  Vietnam 
or  on  the  Vietcong.  and  on  maximum  use 
of  military  force  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
means.  The  fact  that  almost  all  their  prem- 
ises are  partly  or  wholly  erroneous  does  not 
seem  to  bother  them. 

Once  more  the  Saigon  military  are  trotted 
out  as  the  only  guarantors  of  South  Vietnam 
from  the  evils  of  neutralism,  as  If  the  woods 
were  not  full  today  of  neutralist  military 
leaders,  from  Egypt  to  Laos.  In  South  Viet- 
nam, General  Khanh  last  year  purged  several 
of  his  brother  generals  on  charges  of  "neu- 
tralism," and  he  himself  has  made  noises 
sufficiently  anti-American  to  qualify  for 
good-conduct  marks  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence.  It  Is  true  as  the  "hawks"  assert  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army  Is  the  last  or- 
ganized force  in  the  country — that  Is  pre- 
cisely what  makes  It  Important  to  any 
would-be  neutralizing  general.  As  In  the 
case  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  generals  who 
surrendered  Manchuria,  Pelping,  or  Yunnan 
to  the  Communists,  such  an  army,  with  its 
shiny  American  equipment,  would  make  an 
Impressive  wedding  gift  or  bargaining 
counter. 

The  other  major  unreality  Is  to  regard  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  as  helpless 


Chinese  puppets  depending  on  Pelping  for 
their  everyday  survival.  We  are  being  told 
about  the  obsolescence  of  the  Chinese  Air 
Force  and  the  smallness  of  the  Chinese 
forces  in  south  China,  but  not  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  People's  Army  present  strength 
is  about  twice  that  of  the  Japanese  forces 
which  captured  all  of  mainland  southeast 
Asia  In  1941-42.  The  South  Vietnamese 
situation  on  the  ground  Is  bad  enough  with- 
out adding  the  weight  of  four  or  five  of  those 
divisions  which  defeated  the  flower  of  the 
French  forces  at  Dlenblenphu. 

The  final  unreality  is  to  make  believe 
that  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  is  being  lost 
by  the  American  press.  That  non.sense  Is 
trotted  out  with  suggestions  of  further  tight- 
ening the  already  ludicruously  tight  cen- 
sorship; not  in  Vietnam,  but  here.  There 
has  been  no  map  published  showing  an  ac- 
tual military  operation  on  a  scale  where  it 
becomes  intelligible.  The  South  Vietnamese 
Army  releases  detailed  reports  on  the  Com- 
munist units  it  faces,  which  make  of  the 
enemy  the  respectable  military  force  It  has 
become.  Here  in  the  United  States  the 
authorities  prefer  to  stick  to  "gooks  anony- 
mous." It  is  not  the  press  which  sank  a 
helicopter  carrier  In  the  port  of  Saigon,  al- 
lowed a  major  airbase  to  remain  virtually 
unprotected,  allowed  a  bomb  to  be  smuggled 
into  a  key  officers'  billet,  and  bungled  a  whole 
Vietnamese  marine  battalion  into  a  rescue 
operation  for  four  dead  American  soldiers 
who.  In  all  decency,  could  have  remained 
buried  in  Vietnamese  soil  until  it  was  cer- 
tain that  they  would  not  be  used  as  bait  In 
a  gigantic  trap. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  spectrum,  little 
can  be  gained  by  believing  that  North  Viet- 
nam would  seriously  consider  giving  up  all 
the  political  and  military  advantages  wlilch 
It  has  secured  at  a  heavy  price,  for  the 
sake  of  Joining  some  sort  of  regional  TVA. 
Americans  with  a  nostalgia  for  Point  4,  and 
Frenchmen  who  can  see  a  role  for  France  In 
a  reconstituted,  neutralist  Indochina  Feder- 
ation, share  that  belief,  which  may  be  Just 
as  Illusory  as  the  "hawk"  idea  of  treating  the 
Vietnam  crisis  as  "Cuba  II."  An  Indochina 
Common  Market,  a  TVA  on  the  Mekong — 
well  and  good,  but  only  as  frosting  on  the 
cake,  after  some  sort  of  political-military 
accommodation  has  been  found.  Can  one 
be? 

Pressures  that  may  not  seem  ominous  to 
700  million  Chinese — whether  they  involve  a 
small  "escalation"  such  as  introducing  sab- 
oteurs, an  actual  landing  of  an  American 
expeditionary  force,  or  a  threat  of  some 
measure  in  between — may  well  appear 
thoroughly  menacing  to  18  million  North 
Vietnamese,  who  know  the  shambles  that 
3  years  of  Sino-American  fighting  made 
out  of  North  Korea.  North  Vietnam  already 
faces  in  Laos  (through  the  hardly  vieled 
bombardment  of  Communist  bases  and  sup- 
ply lines),  and  along  its  own  shores,  mount- 
ing evidence  of  American  strength.  The  pos- 
sibilities of  a  diplomatic  confrontation  at  the 
conference  table  exist  In  Vietnam  today  as 
they  existed  14  years  ago  at  Panmunjom  in 
Korea,  and  it  would  be  as  unrealistic  to 
underestimate  America's  leverage  on  Hanoi 
as  it  would  be  to  overestimate  Pelping's  lev- 
erage on  the  guerrillas  of  South  Vietnam. 


FoRBTODEN  Thoughts 

It  may  well  be  that  President  Johnson  will 
have  no  choice  but  to  follow  policies  of  peace 
abroad  and  welfare  at  home.  The  policies  of 
glob.ilism,  as  Walter  Llppmann  calls  it,  are 
a  disastrous  failure,  In  contrast  to  American 
success  at  home.  By  globallsm  Llppmann 
means  intervention  all  over  the  world  In 
regions  where  we  have  no  primary  vital  In- 
terest, but  where  the  policies  of  the  past 
(going  back  to  Harry  Truman,  Dean  Acheson 
and  John  Foster  Dulles)  call  for  an  attack 
on  communism  in  whatever  form  It  shows  It- 


self. As  a  corollary,  we  must  ally  ourselves 
with  counterrevolution  everywhere.  The  re- 
sult is  defeat  and  frustration.  Despite  the 
vast  power  of  the  United  States,  indeed,  be- 
cause of  that  power,  we  have  overextended 
ourselves,  and  all  over  Africa  and  Asia  we  are 
defied  and  insulted  both  by  our  enemies  and 
the  governments  whose  freedom  we  are  sup- 
posedly defending.  Nasser,  Nguyen  Khanh, 
the  Philippine  masses,  the  African  delegates 
In  the  United  Nations  and  a  host  of  others 
seem  to  hate  us  as  much  as  the  Communists 
do. 

In  this  lugubrious  situation,  it  is  worth 
going  back  over  a  few  of  the  harbingers  that 
have  appeared  in  the  Nation  over  the  past 
year.  In  the  April  27  Issue,  Barrows  Dun- 
ham, writing  about  the  imperfections  of  the 
human  mind  that  lead  to  unthinkable 
thoughts,  suggested  that  they  arise  "not  be- 
cause  the  mind  is  too  narrow  or  too  distant 
from  phenomena,  but  because  some  social 
body  acts  to  prevent  criticism  of  its  purposes 
and  policies.  Thus  unthinkable  thoughts 
are,  in  fact,  forbidden  thoughts,  that  Is  to 
say,  forbidden  by  some  organization  able  to 
punish  thinkers." 

The  policy  of  the  Nation  has  always  been 
to  refuse  to  be  proscribed  in  this  fashion,  and 
to  knock  down,  as  far  as  lies  within  its  power, 
the  delusions  which  the  powers  that  be  sys- 
tematically disseminate  in  order  further  to 
addle  the  brains  of  their  victims.  A  sample 
of  the  latter  is  the  domino  theory  which 
for  years  has  buttressed  suicidal  U.S.  policies 
in  southeast  Asia.  In  the  August  24  Nation, 
John  Gange  took  a  look  at  this  fiction  of 
"Inevitable,  irresistible  and  sequential  mas- 
sive defeat"  that  was  supposedly  the  conse- 
quence of  the  fall  of  the  first  domino.  This 
theory  of  course  fits  perfectly  into  the  scheme 
of  globallsm  or  unlimited  military  interven- 
tion In  civil  wars.  In  Christmas  week,  Secre- 
tary Rusk  ducked  a  press  question  as  to 
whether  the  United  States  still  subscribed  to 
the  domino  theory.  Probably  he  has  his  own 
doubts  by  now. 

Another  sacred  tenet  of  American  policy  is 
the  rice  bowl  theory — that  Communist  China 
is  bent  on  expansion  to  the  south  in  search 
of  food.  Warren  Unna  writes  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  that  this  argument  is  knocked 
down  by  "the  fact  that  even  that  lush  rice 
bowl  would  make  only  a  marginal  difference 
for  China's  vast  needs."  The  Chinese  lead- 
ers are  quite  sane,  and  they  have  computers. 
They  know  that  the  only  solution  for  their 
population-food  problem  is  birth  control 
and  more  efficient  agriculture. 

On  April  6,  the  Nation  ran  an  article  by 
Senator  Frank  Church,  the  lead  sentence 
of  which  read:  "American  foreign  policy 
tends  to  maintain  fixed  positions  long  alter 
these  have  ceased  to  serve  our  best  interests." 
Senator  Chxjrch  pointed  particularly  to  the 
52,000  American  troops  still  stationed  In 
South  Korea,  and  apparently  there  for  all 
time.  This  forbidden  thought  was  followed, 
9  months  later,  by  another,  when  the  Senator 
gave  an  Interview  to  the  progressive  Catholic 
magazine.  Ramparts,  calling  for  a  new  Amer- 
ican policy  In  southeast  Asia  and  considera- 
tion of  a  negotiated  peace,  with  safeguards 
against  a  Communist  takeover.  Three  weeks 
after  the  appearance  of  the  story,  the  New 
York  Times  front-paged  it.  Did  the  Times 
want  to  suggest  that  there  are  American 
Catholics  who  do  not  follow  Cardinal  Spell- 
man  on  Vietnam? 

It  seems  possible.  Once  only  Senators 
Morse  and  Grueninc  were  in  opposition,  now 
they  are  Joined  by  Fulbright,  McGovern, 
Nelson,  Pell,  B.\rtlett,  and  Church,  and 
who  knows  how  many  others  who  have  not 
yet  spoken  out?  Perhaps  President  Johnson 
Is  beginning  to  think  forbidden  thoughts 
himself.    He  will  be  difficult  to  punish. 

Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GRUENING.    I  yield. 
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Mr  CHXJRCH.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
knows  I,  too,  entertain  serious  doubts 
about  our  American  poUcy  in  southeast 

I  commend  the  Senator  especially  for 
having  referred  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks to  the  nature  of  the  American 
commitment  to  Saigon.  As  I  under- 
stand—indeed, as  it  has  always  been  re- 
ported to  the  American  people  under 
three  different  administrations— that 
commitment  has  been  to  give  assistance 
in  the  form  of  military  instruction, 
equipment,  ammunition,  and  materiel,  as 
well  as  economic  aid,  to  the  Government 
in  Saigon,  to  be  used  in  its  effort  to  put 
down  the  Vietcong  insurrection. 

No  one  can  say  that  we  have  not  ful- 
filled that  commitment.  Indeed,  so 
much  equipment,  materiel,  food,  and 
so  many  advisers  have  been  sent  to  Sai- 
gon that  the  whole  peninsula  is  in  some 
danger  of  sinking  under  the  weight  of  it. 

Never,  however,  have  we  committed 
ourselves  to  converting  the  Vietnamese 
war  into  an  American  war.  Never  have 
we  said  that  if,  despite  all  of  the  assist- 
ance and  support  we  have  given  to  Sai- 
gon it  still  is  unable  to  cope  with  the  up- 
rising against  it,  we  will  then  undertake 
to  move  in  with  American  forces  and 
transform  the  struggle  into  an  American 

war. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  could 
not  feature  any  war  that  would  be  more 
foolish  or  futile  than  a  war  involving 
the  full  commitment  of  white.  Western 
troops  against  Asian  troops  and  the 
Asian  mainland. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  address 
this  afternoon.  I  believe  it  is  important 
that  we  continue  to  stress  the  true  nature 
of  the  American  commitment,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  confusion  over  what  \ye 
have  obligated  ourselves  to  do  in 
Vietnam. 

I  have  said,  and  I  say  again,  that  com- 
mitments solemnly  made  must  be  kept, 
whether  made  wisely  or  unwisely.  But, 
there  never,  at  any  time,  has  been  any 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  undertake  to  fight  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam.  It  is  the  kind  of  war 
that  can  only  be  won  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese themselves. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  address. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  was  not  here  at  the 
time  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  spoke 
on  the  subject  of  Vietnam.  I  want  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  to  know  that 
he,  too,  is  rendering  a  very  important 
service  in  registering  his  independent 
views. 

The  Senate  has  a  responsibility  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs.  We  have  suffered 
from  too  much  conformity  of  thought 
on  the  matter  of  Vietnam.  A  dissent, 
constructively  expressed,  indeed,  a  full- 
fledged  debate  on  the  subject  of  Vietnam, 
Is  long  overdue.  At  the  very  least,  such 
a  debate  would  give  the  American  peo- 
ple a  better  idea  of  the  alternatives  avail- 
able to  us.  It  would  give  the  President 
more  elbowroom,  should  he  need  it, 
within  which  to  deal  with  this  difficult 
situation  in  southeast  Asia. 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  his  very  helpful  and  construc- 
tive contribution. 

Does  the  Senator  not  fear  that  the  very 
policy  which  he  considers  unthinkable 
and  unwarranted;  namely,  a  gradual 
takeover  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  is  not  actually  taking 
place?  In  the  first  place,  we  know  that 
many  of  our  so-called  advisers  have 
been  and  are  actually  in  combat.  With- 
in the  last  48  hours,  we  have  heard  of 
strikes  by  American  combat  planes  at 
installations  outside  of  Vietnam. 

In  effect,  this  would  seem  to  be  a  policy 
which  could  easily  degenerate  or  escalate 
into  total  military  participation.  There- 
fore, I  think  the  Senator's  suggestion  is 
excellent,  that  we  keep  our  eyes  fixed  on 
these  original  pledges.  I  think  that  that 
is  extremely  important.  Nevertheless, 
although  we  may  keep  our  eyes  upon  it, 
it  may  be  happening  while  we  look.  I 
feel  very  much  that  it  is  happening  now. 
As  I  stated  in  my  remarks,  the  pledge 
to  which  the  President  alluded  in  the 
state  of  the  Union  message  certainly 
does  not  preclude  our  taking  this  matter 
to  the  conference  table.  If  we  can  stop 
the  war,  if  we  can  have  a  cease-fire,  if  we 
can  prevent  a  Communist  military  take- 
over by  going  to  the  peace  table,  I  believe 
we  would  be  fulfilling  our  pledge,  and 
serving  our  own  interests  and  those  of 
mankind  far  better  than  by  the  mistaken 
policy  which  I  deeply  feel  we  are  now 
pursuing. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
that  there  is  much  truth  in  what  the 
Senator  has  said.  I  heard  only  this 
morning  a  news  report  out  of  Saigon  that 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  planes 
have  joined  in  attacks  upon  North 
Vietnam. 

I  was  very  much  alarmed  at  this  news. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  assured  us  this  morning  that  there 
was  no  truth  whatever  in  the  report,  and 
that  American  planes  have  not  engaged 
in  any  attack  upon  the  territory  of  North 
Vietnam,  except,  of  course,  in  the  one 
case  where  we  retaliated  against  the 
torpedo  attacks  upon  our  destroyers  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out,  there  is  always 
the  danger  of  our  becoming  more  and 
more  involved,  and,  step  by  step,  finding 
ourselves  drawn  into  a  war  which  is  not 
ours  to  fight. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  There  are  subtle 
involvements.  One  of  the  brave  and 
courageous  fightei's  in  the  uniform  of  the 
United  States— although  we  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  fighting  there— has  received 
the  Medal  of  Honor— all  to  his  credit — 
but  that  is  an  indication  that  our  mili- 
tary are  actively  fighting.  Likewise  leg- 
islation is  being  introduced  to  treat  vet- 
erans of  the  war  in  Vietnam  as  we  treated 
the  GI's  of  World  War  I  and  World  War 
II.  These  are  indications  that  we  are 
edging  into  the  tragic  situation  upon 
which  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
says  we  must  keep  our  eyes  at  all  times, 
and  not  permit  it  to  occur. 

I  welcome  his  support.    I  agree  with 
him  that  there  should  be  a  full-fledged 


debate  on  this  question,  because  in  the 
Senate  we  have  a  responsibility  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations.  Every  alterna- 
tive to  the  present  tragic  situation  should 
be  explored  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 


THE     PRESIDENT'S     FOREIGN     AID 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate can  find  much  cause  for  gratification 
in  the  Presidents  message  concerning 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

Our  foreign  assistance  programs  be- 
gan with  the  passage  of  the  Greek- 
Turkish  aid  bUl  in  1947.  Our  effort  is  18 
years  old.  There  are  signs  that  the  pro- 
gram is  coming  of  age. 

We  have  accomplished  much,  and  we 
have  learned  much  in  the  accomplish- 
ment. 

At  the  time  of  the  Marshall  plan  we 
were  engaged  in  an  effort  which  required 
innovation  and  experimentation.  In- 
evitably some  of  our  best  laid  plans 
went  awry. 

We  have,  of  course,  not  achieved  the 
millenium.  But  we  have  achieved  more 
than  many  thought  possible  after  World 
War  II.  We  have  reached  many  of  our 
goals ;  more  are  in  sight. 

Seventeen  countries  have  moved  from 
the  need  for  outside  aid  to  self-support; 
our  economic  aid  programs  have  been 
ended  in  15  European  countries,  Japan, 
and  Lebanon. 

In  14  more  countries  in  Asia,  Latin 
America,  and  Africa,  the  transition  to 
economic  self-support  is  underway.  The 
need  for  U.S.  foreign  aid  there  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  These  include  Greece  and 
Taiwan,  where  economic  aid  will  end 
this  year. 

With  our  help,  Taiwan  has  been  ex- 
panding its  gross  national  product  at 
an  average  rate  of  7  percent  per  year. 
Industrial  production  has  gone  up  12 
percent  annually.  From  a  needy  devel- 
oping nation  15  years  ago,  it  has  grown 
into  a  net  exporter,  and  a  bastion  of 
strength  in  the  Pacific. 

Encouraging  signs  of  maturity  and 
progress  can  be  found  in  Latin  America. 
We  can  now  point  to  a'  third  of  a  million 
houses  which  will  be  built  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1965.  36,400  classrooms,  al- 
most 12,000,000  schoolbooks,  300,000 
farmers  who  will  have  received  credit 
loans.  2,120  water  systems  constructed, 
and  734  hospitals  and  mobile  health  cen- 
ters in  operation. 

These  U.S.  programs  alone  will,  by 
then,  have  directly  touched  the  lives  of 
some  24  million  people.  The  efforts  of 
our  partner  nations  in  the  alliance  will 
multiply  these  figures  many  times. 

This  Is  progress.  But  even  this  tan- 
gible progress  is  less  important  than  the 
willingness  of  the  people  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica to  move.  The  success  of  the  alliance 
depends  upon  the  people  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. We  are  seeing  a  gradual  but  im- 
portant shift  in  attitude,  a  willingness 
to  discuss  the  heavy  burdens  of  the  com- 
mitment to  develop  that  Latin  America 
has  assumed  for  itself  and  a  willingness 
to  enter  into  the  self-help  efforts  required 
to  achieve  the  alliance  goals. 
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There  are  other  reasons  for  encourage- 
ment. Events  in  Venezuela,  Brazil,  and 
Chile  indicate  that  Castroism  is  not  ac- 
cepted as  an  answer  to  the  problems  of 
this  hemisphere.  Cuban  interference  has 
been  significantly  reduced  by  the  sharp 
reaction  of  the  hemisphere  to  the  Cuban 
effort. 

There  are  also  encouraging  signs  of 
improvements  in  the  management,  of  our 
foreign  aid  program.  Where  we  once 
were  using  a  shotgun,  we  are  now  more 
and  more  employing  a  rifle.  This  pro- 
gram would  give  some  kind  of  assistance 
to  some  70  countries.  Nearly  90  percent 
of  all  our  economic  assistance  would  be 
directed  to  25  of  70  countries  receiving 
some  kind  of  assistance. 

In  terms  of  the  budget,  we  are  pre- 
sented with  a  rockbottom  request.  It 
is  the  smallest  in  the  history  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program.  The  sum  requested  is 
less  than  the  amount  appropriated  to  run 
the  State  of  California  for  1  year.  It  is 
less  than  six-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product. 

We  are  making  progress  in  coordi- 
nating our  aid  with  the  efforts  of  other 
nations  and  multilaterial  agencies.  Elev- 
en other  free  world  countries  now  con- 
duct aid  programs  of  their  own.  The 
transition  from  AID  economic  help  to 
more  conventional  resources  of  finance 
such  as  Export-Import  Bank  lending. 
World  Bank  lending,  and  private  invest- 
ment, is  now  underway  in  14  countries 
where  AID  conducts  programs. 

Private  enterprise  will  continue  to 
have  incentives  for  investment  abroad 
and  opportunity  to  expand  trade  and 
improve  international  standards  of  liv- 
ing. 

There  has  been  steady  improvement  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  administration  of 
the  aid  program.  We  have  developed  a 
set  of  techniques  for  increasing  economic 
progress  in  a  variety  of  political  and 
economic  environments.  The  people 
working  in  AID  are  realists,  not  theorists. 
Their  test  of  the  aid  program  is — will  it 
be  effective? 

The  long  list  of  countries  where  prog- 
ress toward  self-support  is  evident  does 
not  include  countries  like  Vietnam  where 
survival  and  stability  must  still  be  se- 
cured before  development  can  begin.  It 
does  not  include  the  newly  independent 
nations  of  Africa  where  the  first  steps 
toward  development  are  just  being 
taken. 

A  WORD  ON  EXISTING  MAJOR  PROBLEMS 

The  problem  of  population  growth  re- 
mains a  matter  of  grave  concern.  Also, 
it  has  been  found  easier  to  increase  in- 
dustrial output  than  farm  production, 
and  in  countries  where  most  people  still 
earn  their  living  from  the  land,  this 
presents  a  challenge  that  cannot  be 
ignored.  There  remain  major  problems 
in  the  world  trade  area.  None  of  these 
problems  will  be  easy  to  solve. 

But  we  have  demonstrated  that  we 
have  both  the  ability  and  determination 
to  help  in  the  accelerated  development 
of  the  free  world,  and  we  have  given 
substance  to  the  dreams  of  more  than 


a  billion  people  for  a  better  life  in  free- 
dom. 

I  believe  it  should  be  encouraged,  not 
discouraged. 

I  believe  the  foreign  aid  program  has 
come  of  age. 

I  believe  we  should  enact  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  as  proposed. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  table 
showing  the  fiscal  year  1966  request  as 
compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1965  re- 
quest and  appropriations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Mutual  defense  and  development  programs 

FISC.VL  YEAR  1966  REQUEST  COMPARED  WITH  FISCAL  YEAR  1965  RRqUEST  AND  FISC.VL 

YEAR  1965  APPROPRIATIONS 

[III  tbou^uiids  of  dollars] 


Category 


Economic  :i.ssistancc: 

Di-vilopuu'iit  \OM\f - - 

Technicfil  cooihtiiI ion - 

Alliance  for  Propross: 

Development  ioan.s - 

'I'eclmicul  coop<T:ition 

SupportinK  assistance.   

Contintjeiicy  fund. . .  

International  organizations  and  prosrrams 

American  schools  and  liospitals  abroad -- 

Survey  of  investment  opportunities 

Administrative  eijx^nses.  .\ID - 

.Administrative  and  other  exp<'n.vs,  State. -.. 

Total  economic  as.slstance 

Military  assistance -— 

Total,  mutual  defense  and  development  program 


President's 

request  for 

fiscal  year 

19(55 


9J2. 200 
2-24,  (iOO 

405. UOU 

85,000 

405, 000 

150.  (KM) 

134.400 

1S.0(MI 

J.  UK) 

52,  500 

2.900 


2. 461, 71KI 
1,055.000 


3.516,700 


Congressional 

appropriation, 

(iscal  year 

19()5 


77.3,  72.'S 
201. 6(K) 

425,000 

84,  7<K) 

401,IKK1 

9!).  2(K) 

134. 272 

16,»0() 

1,000 

51.2(K) 

2, 9(K) 


2,195,000 
1.055,000 


3, 250,  OOO 


President's 

reijuest  for 

fiscal  year 

1966 


780,250 
210,0(10 

495, 12S 

S.'i,000 
309, 200 

50,000 

155,455 

7,000 


55,340 
3,100 


2,210,370 
1.170,000 


3,380.370 


Mutual  Defense  and  Development  Programs 

Budget  requests  fiscal  years  1948-66^ 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 

Economic 
assistance 

Military 
assistance 

Total 

1948-49 

» 7, 370. 0 
4,280.0 
2,950.0 
2, 197. 0 

2. 475. 0 
1,543.2 

1. 798. 1 
1, 812. 8 
1,860.0 
1,9(>4.4 
2, 142. 1 
2,330.0 
2, 875. 0 
2,883.5 
3, 4(U.  3 
3, 120. 3 

>  2, 461. 7 
2.210.4 

7,370.0 

19,50            

1,400.0 
5, 222. 5 
6, 303.  0 
5. 425. 0 
3.931.5 
1,(V50.0 
1,717.2 
3,000.0 
1,900.0 
1,800.0 
1.600.0 
2,  OOO.  0 
1.885.0 
1.500.0 
1,405.0 
'  1, 065.  0 
1, 170. 0 

5,680.0 

1951 

8,172.5 

1952 

8, 500. 0 

1953- 

7, 900. 0 

1954 

6, 474. 7 

1955  

3, 448. 1 

1956       

3, 530.  0 

1957 - 

4.8<i0.0 

ia58 

3, 8C>4. 4 

1959 

3,942.1 

19(iO .- 

1961 

3,930.0 
4, 875. 0 

1962 

I9ra  

4,7(i8.5 
4,961.3 

1964 

4,  .125. 3 

1965        

»  3, 616. 7 

1900 

3.380.4 

1  Including  supplcmentaLs  and  amendments  initiated 
bv  the  executive  branch. 

■j  Covers  last  ciuarter  of  fiscal  year  1948  and  full  fiscal 
year  1949. 

'  Includes  amended  request  for  Vietnam. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  IVIr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hartke  in  the  chair) .  If  there  be  no  re- 
ports of  committees,  the  clerk  will  state 
the  nominations  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    INTERIOR 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  of  Idaho,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
more  than  proud  to  endorse  John  A.  Car- 
ver, Jr.,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Interior. 
He  has  been  a  remarkably  diligent  and 
adept  public  servant,  and  his  many  tal- 
ents have  demonstrated  themselves  in 
abundance  since  he  came  to  Washington 
as  my  administrative  assistant  In  195'i. 

Before  that  he  was  a  very  successful 
lawyer  in  Boise,  Idaho,  and  a  person 
whose  friendship  I  came  to  cherish. 
That  friendship  has  been  kept  In  repair. 
As  my  administrative  assistant  Mr.  Car- 
ver quickly  demonstrated  that  he  had  the 
intuition  to  locate  the  "jugular  vein"  of  a 
difficult  problem;  that  he  could  organize 
an  office  staff  and  inspire  It  to  work  ef- 
ficiently and  hard ;  and  perhaps  most  of 
all,  that  he  was  dedicated  to  the  public 
welfare,  and  evaluated  legislative  and 
administrative  functions  within  that 
framework. 

With  his  advent  to  an  assistant  secre- 
taryship at  Interior  In  1961,  Mr.  Carver 
began  the  supervision  of  the  work  of  half 
a  dozen  top  Government  agencies,  and 
I  firmly  believe  these  have  advanced  con- 
siderably In  their  effectiveness  under  his 
leadership  and  administration.  Mr.  Car- 
ver kept  an  "open  door"  policy  in  his  of- 
fice, and  people  who  came  to  see  him 
and  discuss  their  problems  found  a  will- 
ing listener,  and  an  official  ready  to  move 
adroitly  and  effectively  against  redtape. 

Mr.  Carver  also  took  to  the  road,  not 
only  to  inform  the  public  of  Interior 
functions  and  programs,  but  to  acquaint 
himself  at  the  grassroots  level  with  the 
problems  of  the  rancher,  the  Indian  on 
the  reservation,  the  lumberman,  the 
mine  operator,  and  all  others  whose 
livelihood  had  a  dependency  on  the 
Federal  lands  under  his  jurisdiction.  I 
believe  that  he  has  made  the  agencies 
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under  his  guidance  more  responsive  to 
the  public  interest,  more  pliable  in  meet- 
ine  the  needs  of  today,  and  more  alert 
to  the  requirements  of  the  future. 

Mr  President,  I  think  we  have  in  John 
A  Carver  Jr..  that  rare  public  servant 
who  combines  high  honor,  fine  intelli- 
gence, and  great  capability  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws  we  make  here 
n  the  Congress.  I  recommend  him 
without  resei-vation  for  the  undersecre- 
taryship  of  the  Interior. 

Mr  President,  following  John  Car- 
ver's appearance  before  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  the  commit- 
tee in  a  most  unusual  procedure,  en- 
dorsed his  nomination  in  a  rising  vote 
that  the  members  of  the  committee  had 
without  going  into  executive  session 
which  is  testimony  to  the  confidence 
in  this  proven  and  able  appointee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
nrinted  in  the  Record  extracts  from  edi- 
torials in  western  newspapers  praising 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Carver  for  this 
new  position. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

{From     the     Lewiston      (Idaho)      Morning 
Tribune,  Dec.  30.  19641 

A  Boise  attorney  before  his  latest  move  to 
Washington.     D.C..     Carver     is     thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  intricacies  of  Federal  Gov  - 
ernment.     He    began  as   a  messenger  for  a 
Senate  committee  in  1936.    He  served  in  vari- 
ous civilian  and  military  assignments  for  the 
National  Gtovernment  before  he  Joined   the 
staff  of  Gov.  Robert  E.  Smylie,  then  Idaho  s 
attorney  general,  in  1947.     He  practiced  law 
at  Boise  from  1948  to  1957,  then  returned  to 
Washington    as    administrative    assistant    to 
Senator  Frank  Chutich.    There  he  was  rec- 
oenized  as  one  of  the  ablest  administrative 
assistants  In  the  Senate,  and  Udall  quickly 
selected  him  for  a  key  Interior  Department 
role  after  Udall's  appointment  as  Secretary. 
As  Assistant  Secretary  in  Charge  of  Public 
Lands,  Carver  has  encountered  some  of  the 
most  complicated  and  controversial  problems 
in  domestic  government.    He  has  not  evaded 
these  problems,  nor  has  he  compromised  the 
administration's    basic    principles    of    land 
management.     Yet  he  has  won  not  merely 
the  respect  but  the  outspoken  admiration  of 
most  of  the  industries  which  largely  depend 
upon  the  use  of  public  lands.     And  he  has 
accomplished    this    without    alienating    the 
liberals,  whose  ideas  of  public  land  manage- 
ment frequentlv  clash  with  those  who  de- 
pend upon  public  land  use  for  their  income. 
The  secret  of  this  remarkable  record  seems 
to  be  that  Carver  understands  his  field  thor- 
oughly and  has  the  intelligence  and  courage 
to  seek  bold  new  solutions  for  vexing,  old 
problems. 

Lumbermen,  mine  operators,  and  cattle- 
men, for  example,  tend  to  froth  at  complex, 
detailed  restrictions  and  regulations  which 
they  regard  as  obsolete  and  punitive.  Con- 
fronted with  such  criticism,  the  average  bu- 
reaucrat is  likely  to  dismiss  the  objectors 
as  greedy  interests  seeking  to  despoil  the  pub- 
lic lands.  The  bureaucrat  is  Inclined  to  "go 
by  the  book"  in  judging  complaints,  fearful 
that  concessions  might  undermine  funda- 
mental principles  of  conservation  and  mind- 
ful that  "the  book"  is  a  maze  of  legislation 
and  regulations  which  confounds  even  the 
experts  in  Individual  agencies. 

Carver   has   probed    into   a    multitude   of 
such  problems  seeking  not  merely  to  under- 
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stand  the  accumulated  rules  but  also  to  de- 
termine how  the  underlying  philosophy  be- 
hind the  rules  can  be  better  served  by 
changes  and  adaptations.  Where  a  regula- 
tion serves  no  purpose  except  to  frustrate 
land  users  and  custodians  alike  he  has  sought 
to  eliminate  it.  Where  the  laws  have  cre- 
ated an  administrative  Jungle,  he  has  work- 
ed closely  with  Congress,  the  administration, 
and  user  Interests  to  modernize  them.  He 
is  only  one  of  many,  of  course,  who  is  push- 
ing for  a  thorough  revision  of  the  Nation's 
public  land  laws  to  create  a  more  workable 
pattern  based  upon  the  principles  of  con- 
servation and  multiple  use.  However,  his  ef- 
forts in  this  direction  have  been  particularly 
effective  because  he  often  speaks  clearly  and 
candidly  for  the  administration  about  such 
questions— to  Congress,  to  the  users,  and  to 
his  subordinates  in  Government. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  same  In- 
terior Department  administration  which  has 
given  the  greatest  emphasis  in  recent  history 
to  the  preservation  and  protection  of  key 
public  lands  also  has  led  the  way  to  more 
sensible  use  of  other  public  lands  by  com- 
mercial interests.  Udall  primarily  has  em- 
phasized conservation  and  protection  of 
scenic,  historic,  and  wilderness  areas,  though 
he  also  thoroughly  understands  the  West's 
dependence  upon  a  public  land  economy. 
Carver  has  emphasized  the  other  side  of  the 
coin— the  wise  and  prudent  use  of  public 
lands  with  a  minimum  of  crippling  regula- 
tions. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  Udall  and  his 
assistant  have  been  pursuing  opposite  goals. 
This  is  not  the  case  at  all.  Udall  may  come 
to  rank  as  the  greatest  conservationist  in 
Government  in  several  decades,  but  this  does 
not  mean  that  he  wants  to  "lockup"  all  pub- 
lic lands  for  future  generations.  Carver  has 
established  an  enviable  reputation  among 
user  interests  as  a  man  who  knows  their 
problems  and  will  help  to  solve  them — but 
this  does  not  mean  that  he  wants  to  log  off 
the  national  parks  or  eliminate  wilderness 
areas.  The  public  lands  of  America  are  infi- 
nitely varied.  Their  proper  use  is  a  tremen- 
dously complex  matter.  Udall  and  his  new 
No.  1  assistant  are  simply  concentrating  on 
separate  aspects  of  the  same  vast  problem, 
and  together  they  are  achieving  memorable 

results. 

B.J. 


(From  the  Twin  Falls  (Idaho)  Times-News. 
Dec.  2,  19641 
He  has  been  in  demand  as  a  speaker  around 
the  Nation  and  some  users  of  the  public 
domain  have  declared  that  Mr.  Carver  has 
found  the  delicate  balance  necessary  when 
dealing  with  private  range  use  while  still 
keeping  the  Nation's  general  welfare  in  mind. 
No  one  has  accused  him  of  capricious,  ar- 
bitrary action  that  Is  so  common  when  deal- 
ing with  the  ordinary  type  of  bureaucrat. 

(From  the  Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman,  Dec.  29. 
1964]   . 

He  demonstrated  a  great  capacity  in  per- 
forming administrative  duties  of  Govern- 
ment, no  matter  how  complex  they  may  be. 
He  seldom  takes  a  fling  Into  orbit,  settling 
on  cloud  9  for  a  too  lofty  view.  He  keeps 
his  feet  on  the  ground,  can  talk  the  language 
of  the  cattleman,  the  sheepherder,  the  lum- 
berjack, the  wilderness  advocate,  the  park 
vendor,  the  Indian  chief. 

His  willingness  to  listen  In  a  rough  and 
tumble  debate  marks  him  as  a  keen  genius 
expressing  the  desire  to  understand  and  as- 
sist— not  dominated  by  unreasonable  bureau- 
cratic directive. 

Mr.  Carver  will  preside  well  in  his  new 
position.  There  is  never  doubt  as  to  the 
sincerity  in  purpose  which  this  46-year-old 
former  Bolsean  evokes. 


[Prom  the  Pocatello  (Idaho)  Intermountain, 
Dec.  10,  1964] 

Mr.  Carver  has  proven  capabilities  as  an 
administrator,  and  a  lifelong  acquaintance 
with  the  public  land  economy  of  this  region. 
We  wish  him  well  in  his  new  post,  and  we 
expect  a  lot  from  him — the  sort  of  thing  that 
may  yet  force  an  admission  from  a  public 
lands-use  organization  that  progress  has  been 
made. 

Thtis  far  Mr.  Carver's  official  concern  for 
the  public's  stake  in  its  own  public  domain, 
which  Is  primary,  has  not  caused  him  to  for- 
get that  virtually  every  resident  of  the  Inland 
West  feels  some  direct  effect,  whether  eco- 
nomic or  esthetic,  from  any  significant 
policy  change  in  the  Interior  Department.  As 
that  young  sheepman  said,  things  could  be 

a  lot  worse. 

P.S. 


[From  the  Grand  Junction  (Ck)lo.)  Sentinel. 
Dec.  6,  19641 

We  sincerely  hope  that  Assistant  Interior 
Secretary  John  A.  Carver  will  receive  the  ap- 
pointment as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
U  he  does,  It  will  be  the  biggest  break  the 
West  has  had  for  a  long,  long  time. 

John  Carver  Is  the  best  qualified  of  the 
men  In  the  Department  to  take  over  the  posi- 
tion. He  is,  as  many  local  people  will  re- 
member, the  Interior  representative  who 
visited  Grand  Junction  for  the  dedication  of 
the  new  center  at  Colorado  Monument. 

This  Is  not  the  only  spot  he  has  visited. 
Few  of  the  Under  Secretaries  of  the  Depart- 
ment take  so  much  interest  in  the  areas  they 
control.  He  is  one  of  the  few  to  take  nu- 
merous field  trips  to  learn  what  actually  goes 
on  in  the  field  and  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  problems  in  various  sections  of  the 
country.  He  does  it  quietly  and  without  fan- 
fare, but  thoroughly  and  intelligently. 

Carver's  appointment  could  be  a  major 
break  for  development  In  much  of  the  West 
and  particularly  for  the  development  of  the 
oil  shale  industry. 

Carver  is  a  westerner  and  a  practical  oper- 
ator. This  is  what  Is  badly  needed  in  a  top 
position  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


[From  the  Pocatello  (Idaho)   State  Journal. 
Dec.  28,  1964] 

Carver  is  an  advocate  of  new  approaches  to 
public  land  management,  and  as  such  is  in- 
terested in  the  activities  of  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Conunission  created  by  the  last 
Congress.  Carver  was  at  one  time  considered 
for  chairman  of  that  body.  He  believes  an 
intensive  review  of  the  public  lands  Is  long 
overdue. 

The  new  No.  2  man  in  the  Department  is 
generally  well  versed  and  interested  in  areas 
that  touch  close  to  home.  Carver's  special 
interests  and  talents  mesh  with  the  special 
interests  and  problems  of  Idaho  and  Western 
States  like  Idaho. 

But  there  is  more  good  news  to  the  ap- 
pointment than  having  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.  Carver  is  also  an  extremely 
competent  administrator. 

He  first  showed  his  talent  for  government 
and  administration  as  chief  assistant  to  Idaho 
Senator  Frank  Church,  serving  in  that  posi- 
tion from  1957  to  1961.  He  was  known  as  a 
demanding  man  to  work  for,  expecting  and 
getting  the  most  out  of  the  Senator's  staff. 
His  reputation  has  been  similar  as  assistant 
secretary  since  1961.  In  fact,  his  willingness 
to  put  In  long  hours  on  the  job  partly  ex- 
plains his  appointment  by  a  man  who  also 
believes  in  extra  effort  and  extra  hours. 

Carver  is  a  man  known  for  succeeding  in 
his  assignments.    His  position  wiU  give  him 
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more  of  a  chance  to  demonstrate  his  ability. 
He  Is  still  a  young  man,  and  Idahoans  and 
the  Nation  are  bound  to  hear  a  lot  more  of 
John  Carver  In  the  years  to  come. 

[Prom  the  Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman,  Nov.  29, 
1964] 

He  has  shown  attentlveness  to  the  needs 
of  the  many  users  of  Federal  domain,  has 
not  ruled  strictly  on  a  basis  of  Washington 
planners,  but  often  took  to  the  grassroots 
to  gnln  firsthand  knowledge  of  pressing 
problems.  Prom  his  vantage  point  In  the 
country,  discussing  the  Issues  with  the  min- 
er, the  stockman,  the  sheepherder.  the 
Indian,  outdoor  enthusiast  and  conserva- 
tionist, Mr.  Carver  made  decisions  compatible 
with  both  Federal  policy  and  provincial 
needs. 

He  has  worked  well  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress, particularly  those  In  the  West.  He 
appears  to  want  to  be  In  concert  with  their 
constituents  In  Issuing  policy  which  does  not 
Interrupt  the  economy  of  a  given  area. 

He  recognizes  the  requests  of  conserva- 
tionists, understands  the  demands  of  wild- 
lifers,  the  hunter,  the  fisherman.  But  he 
has  shown  the  capacity  to  fit  the  needs  of  all 
users  into  a  Federal  policy.  At  the  same 
time,  he  Is  not  cheating  the  public,  but 
guarding  treasured  resources  of  Idaho  and 
other  Western  States  from  foolish  exploita- 
tion and  rapid  deterioration. 

Next  year  the  new  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission  will  begin  a  study  of  ar- 
chaic statvites  now  on  the  Federal  books. 
Actually,  Mr.  Carver  has  been  reported  by 
some  sourqes  to  be  in  line  for  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Important  body,  composed  of  law- 
makers, administration  officials,  and  laymen. 

But  his  taking  office  as  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  should  not  preclude  him  from 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission,  If  the  members  of  this 
organization  favor  him  for  that  post. 


(Prom  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  Jan.  3.  1965) 
The  promotion  of  John  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  to 
the  Job  of  Under  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Interior  Is  good  news  for  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region.  As  Stewart  Udall's  assistant. 
Carver  will  be  able  to  bring  his  solid  west- 
ern background  to  bear  on  the  problems  of 
the  West. 

A  native  of  Idaho,  a  graduate  of  Brigham 
Young  University  and  a  former  staff  member 
In  the  office  of  Senator  Prank  Church,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Idaho.  Carver  hns  had  2  years  as 
Under  Secretary  of  Interior  in  charge  of  pub- 
lic lands.  He  has  handled  the  Job  with  tact 
and  has  gained  the  confidence  of  resource- 
minded  westerners. 

Coloradans,  particularly,  are  Interested  In 
Interior  policy.  If  and  how  the  State's  oil 
shale  Is  developed  depends  to  a  great  extent 
on  policies  of  the  Interior  Department.  Car- 
ver has  shown  interest  in  this  subject  and 
has  become  expert  In  its  details.  For  this 
reason  alone  we  would  be  glad  for  Carver's 
advancement.  In  general,  however,  his  fa- 
miliarity with  all  the  West's  problems  is 
what  makes  his  promotion  welcome. 


[Prom  the  Spokesman-Review,  Dec.  30,  1964] 
President  Johnson's  selection  of  John  A. 
Carver.  Jr..  for  the  position  of  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  should  be  acceptable 
throughout  the  Western  States,  where  the 
activities  of  this  Department  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  important  to  the  economy 
of  the  area. 

Mr.  Carver's  experience  as  an  Assistant 
Secretary  In  the  Department  for  almost  4 
years  has  shown  him  to  be  a  sincere  and 
knowledgeable  custodian  of  the  responsibil- 


ities assigned  to  that  office.  For  the  last  few 
months  the  position  of  Under  Secretary  has 
been  vacant,  and  the  recent  appointment  has 
been  overdvie. 

Political  considerations  are,  of  course,  a 
major  factor  in  a  Job  such  as  this  one.  The 
Carver  appointment  must  be  approved  by 
the  U.S.  Senate,  but  there  should  be  little 
difficulty  on  that  score. 

Mr.  Carver  has  displayed  an  understand- 
able and  energetic  attitude  toward  the  prob- 
lems of  the  West.  While  his  ideology  must 
necessarily  reflect  the  convictions  of  his 
superiors  In  the  Federal  Government,  his 
concern  for  various  points  of  view  in  various 
controversial  matters  has  marked  him  as  a 
reasonable  administrator. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  commend  the 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  for  his  mag- 
nificent support  of  this  very  fine  appoint- 
ment. Seldom  have  I  heard  a  more 
eloquent  or  effective  presentation  on  be- 
half of  a  candidate  for  high  office  than 
the  one  he  delivered  before  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  last  Tues- 
day in  behalf  of  John  Carver's  nomina- 
tion to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. A  nomination  which  I  was  happy 
to  support  enthusiastically,  as  were  the 
other  members  of  the  committee.  I  feel 
he  will  be  an  excellent  Under  Secretary; 
that  he  has  a  good  career  In  store,  and 
that  in  the  years  ahead  the  American 
people  will  be  the  beneficiaries  of  his 
dedicated  ability  and  service. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  Executive  Calendar  is  the  nomination 
of  John  T.  Connor,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
SecretaiT  of  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  T.  Connor,  of  New  Jersey, 
to  be  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  held  a 
hearing  on  this  nomination  on  Tuesday, 
at  which  practically  all  the  members  of 
the  committee  were  present.  The  nomi- 
nee was  questioned  at  great  length  re- 
garding many  of  the  facets  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
other  facets  of  his  prior  career,  as  well 
as  a  possible  conflict  of  interest  because 
of  financial  holdings  of  the  nominee. 

After  lengthy  questioning,  the  com- 
mittee was  satisfied,  first,  that  John  Con- 
nor would  make  a  good  Secretary  of 
Commerce;  and  that  his  views  were  such 
that  he  was  particularly  well  fitted  for 
the  post.  The  question  of  conflict  of  in- 
terest was  cleared  up  by  a  legal  opinion 
from  the  legislative  counsel  and  ques- 
tions from  members  of  the  committee. 
The  nominee  himself  assured,  and  I  think 
convinced,  the  committee,  that  there 
would  be  no  question  of  it  if  he  were  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Connor  has  had  wide  experience. 
Briefly,  let  me  state  that  he  has  resigned 
as  president  of  Merck  &  Co.,  one  of  the 
large  drug  and  commercial  concerns  of 


the  United  States.  He  has  been  a  direc- 
tor of  the  General  Motors  Corp.,  and  the 
General  Foods  Corp.  He  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  In  special  fields  in 
the  Government,  having  served  some 
years  ago  as  chief  assistant  to  the  late 
James  Forrestal.  who  was  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  He  was  chosen  by  President 
Kennedy  to  be  one  of  the  Incorporators  of 
the  original  Communications  Satellite 
Corp.  So  he  was  no  stranger  to  the 
committee,  because  we  had  examined 
him  in  that  particular  field  as  recently 
as  1963  and  asked  him  at  that  time  ques- 
tions regarding  his  interests. 

We  have  had  placed  in  the  hearing 
record  a  comprehensive  trust  agreement 
he  has  worked  out  with  the  Morgan 
Guaranty  &  Trust  Co.,  so  far  as  his  and 
his  family's  holdings  are  concerned.  He 
Is  a  man  of  considerable  alertness  and 
experience,  as  one  can  readily  appreciate 
from  the  important  posts  he  has  held 
over  the  years.  I  think  we  are  going  to 
be  fortunate  to  have  him  run  this  very 
important  Department.  The  Depart- 
ment itself  runs  the  gauntlet  of  many 
fields.  Both  business  and  labor — and 
there  were  many  communications  from 
both  groups — endorse  the  appointment, 
saying  that  Mr.  Connor  can  serve  well 
In  this  capacity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  this  nomination? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT     OF     STATE— DIPLO- 
MATIC AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

The  Icgislo  tive  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundi-y  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  State. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State  and 
Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, the  nominations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  Diplomatic  and  For- 
eign Service  will  be  considered  en  bloc: 
and,  without  objection,  they  are  con- 
firmed. 

Without  objection,  the  President  will 
be  notified  of  the  nominations  today  con- 
firmed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TUESDAY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  I  now 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until 
Tuesday  next  at  12  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  48  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 


oHinnrned  under  the  previous  order,  un- 
tlJ'Csday  January  19,  1965.  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 

NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  Jan- 
uary 15, 1965: 

In  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  Indicated  under 
?he  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

section  3962: 

To  be  general 

Hugh  Pate  Harris.  018518.  Army  of   the 
united  States  (major  general,  U.S.  Army). 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confinned  by 
the  Senate  January  15.  1965: 

Department  of  Interior 

John  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  of  Idaho,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  Commerce 

John  T.  Connor,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of-Commerce. 

Department  of  State 

Ben  H.  Brown,  Jr..  of  South  Carolina,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Liberia. 

William  A.  Crawford,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class 
1,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Rumania. 

Ralph  A.  Dungan,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary  of   the   United  States   of  America  to 

Chile. 

William  H.  Sullivan,  of  Rhode  Island,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  King- 
dom of  Laos. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 


The  following-named  persons,  who  were 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  offices  Indicated : 

Now  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  2  and 
secretaries  in  the  diplomatic  service: 

Antonio  Certoslmo,  of  Arizona,  to  be  con- 
sul general  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Philip  H.  Chadbourn,  Jr.,  of  California,  to 
be  consul   general   of  the   United   States  of 
America. 

William  B.  Connett.  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  consul  general  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Livingston  D.  Watrous,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  consul  general  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Now  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  3  and 
secretaries  In  the  diplomatic  service: 

Frank  C.  Carlucci.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
consul  general  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Charles  Gilbert,  of  Florida,  to  be  consul 
general  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

John  L.  Hagan,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  consul  general  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

John  P.  Condon,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  3,  consul,  and  sec- 
retary In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Herbert  G.  Ihrig,  Jr.,  of  Washington,  to  be 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  3,  consul,  and 
secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Lee  S.  Bigelow,  of  Texas,  to  be  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  7.  vice  consul  of  career. 


and  secretary  In  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Henry  Clay  Black  II,  of  Hllnols,  to  be 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  7.  vice  consul 
of  career,  and  secretary  in  diplomatic  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Edmund  T.  DeJarnette.  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  7,  vice  con- 
sul of  career,  and  secretary  in  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Denis  Lamb,  of  New  York,  to  be  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  7.  vice  consul  of 
career,  and  secretary  In  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

George  H.  Lane,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  7,  vice  consiU  of  career, 
and  secretary  In  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Michael  J.  Mercurio.  of  Ohio,  to  be  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  7,  vice  consul  of 
career,  and  secretary  In  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Ned  E.  Morris,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  7,  vice  consul  of  career, 
and  secretary  In  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Geoffrey  Ogden,  of  California,  to  be  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  7,  vice  consul  of  career, 
and  secretary  in  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Alan  D.  Romberg,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  7,  vice  consul 
of  career,  and  secretary  in  diplomatic  service 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Charles  B.  Salmon,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  7,  vice  consul 
of  career,  and  secretary  in  diplomatic  service 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

David  S.  Wilson,  of  California,  to  be  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  7.  vice  consul  of 
career,  and  secretary  in  diplomatic  service 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Edward  James  Alexander,  of  Colorado,  to 
be  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  8,  vice  con- 
sul of  career,  and  secretary  In  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

George  T.  Basil,  of  New  York,  to  be  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  8,  vice  consul  of  career, 
and  secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

David  E.  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  8,  vice  con- 
sul of  career,  and  secretary  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Miss  Patricia  L.  Guyer,  of  California,  to 
be  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  8,  vice  con- 
sul of  career,  and  secretary  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Richard  J.  Harrington,  of  California,  to 
be  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  8,  vice  con- 
sul of  career,  and  secretary  In  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

John  J.  Hurley,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  8,  vice  con- 
sul of  career,  and  secretary  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Frank  P.  Kelly,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  8,  vice  consul  of  career, 
and  secretary  In  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

John  H.  Kelly,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  8,  vice  consul  of  career, 
and  secretary  In  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Thomas  J.  O'Flaherty.  of  New  York,  to 
be  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  8,  vice  con- 
sul of  career,  and  secretary  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Roger  E.  Sack,  of  New  York,  to  be  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  8,  vice  consul  of  career, 
and  secretary  In  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Miss  Eleanor  Wallace  Savage,  of  California, 
to  be  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  8,  vice 
consul  of  career,  and  secretary  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Robert  D.  Simon,  of  New  York,  to  be  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  8.  vice  consul  of 
career,  and  secretary  in  the  diplomatic  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Thurston,  of  Indiana,  to 
be  Foreign   Service   officer   of    class   8.   vice 
consul  of  career,  and  secretary  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
William    D.    Wade,    of    Massachusetts,    to 
be   Foreign   Service    officer    of    class   8,    vice 
consul  of  career,  and  secretary  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers 
Fentress  Gardner,  of  Virginia,  to  be  consul 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Anthony  J.  Gentile,  of  Ohio,  to  be  consul 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Daniel  M.  Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  consul  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

S.  Richard  Rand,  of  Florida,  to  be  consul 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Edward  L.  Robinson,  of  lUinois.  to  be  con- 
sul of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Robert  A.  Rockweller,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
consul  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Jerry  J.  Alllnson,  of  New  York,  to  be  vice 
consul   of  the  United   States   of   America. 

Walter  C.  d'Andrade,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  vice  consul  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 


ica. ^     . 

Vernon  J.   Goertz,  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be 
vice  consul  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Michael   A.  Krlstula,  of  California,   to   be 
vice  consul  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Edward  H.  Schullck,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
vice  consul  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
William  H.  Brubeck,  of  Virginia,  to  be  sec- 
retary In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America 

Philip  Cherry,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  sec- 
retary in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Edwin  P.  Earnest,  of  Maryland,  to  be  sec- 
retary in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

John  C.  Ersklne,  of  Maryland,  to  be  sec- 
retary in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Fred  C.  Fischer,  of  Virginia,  to  be  secretary 
In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

John  F.  Gilhooly,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

John  G.  Gloster.  of  Maryland,  to  be  secre- 
tary in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

John  Heilman,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  sec- 
retary In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

William  C.  Ide,  of  Virginia,  to  be  secre- 
tary in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Kenneth  L.  Mayall.  of  Washington,  to  be 
secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Adger  E.  Player,  of  Colorado,  to  be  secretary 
in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America 

Charles  L.  Stermer.  of  Illinois,  to  be  sec- 
retary in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Donald  H.  Winters,  of  Ohio,  to  be  secretary 
m  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Foreign  Service  Staff  officers: 
Miss  Mary  WUlls  McKenzie.  of  Virginia,  to 
be  consul  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Miss  Eleanor  R.  Paulson,  of  Washington, 
to  be  consiU  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica 

Victor  D.  Russlllo.  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
consul  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Miss  Ruth  E.  Wagner,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  consvQ  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 
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Senator  McNamara  Proposes  Economic 
Assistance  Act  of  1965  as  Part  2  of 
War  on  Poverty  ^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  January  15.  1965 

xMr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965.  S.  3,  will  be  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings before  the  Public  Works  Committee 
next  week  on  Tuesday,  January  19.  and 
Thursday.  January  21.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  committee  will  report  the  meas- 
ure the  following  week  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  act  on  it  during  the  last  week  of 
January  or  the  first  week  of  February. 

I  am  informed  that  the  leadership  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  plans  also 
to  act  quickly  on  similar  legislation. 

The  priority  which  President  John- 
son has  assigned  to  this  proposed  pro- 
gram is  well  recognized,  and  it  is  noted 
again  in  an  article  in  today's  Washington 
Post  by  Columnists  Rowland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak.  The  writers  also  point 
out.  however,  the  growing  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress  from 
other  regions  for  Federal  assistance  in 
solving  the  problems  of  economic  lag  and 
chronic  unemployment  in  those  areas.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  arti- 
cle printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ai'ticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gilding  the  Johnson   Lily 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Two  weeks  ago,  in  his  first  serious  talk 
with  Democratic  congressional  leaders. 
President  Jolinson  laid  down  the  following 
as  rule  No.  1 : 

Get  moving  fast  on  medicare  and  the  Ap- 
palachlii  development  program. 

Rule  No.  2  followed: 

Vote  down  any  and  all  amendments  to  the 
11-State  Appalachia  program,  for  which  the 
President  will  ask  $1,077  billion — no  matter 
how  hard  the  new  liberals  elected  In  the 
Johnson  sweep  last  November  press  for  spe- 
cial projects  of  their  own. 

•'The  President  Is  hipped  on  controlling  the 
budget,"  one  of  the  participants  in  the  late 
December  White  House  meeting  told  us.  "but 
he  knows  he  can't  control  the  budget  if  he 
can't  control  his  own  liberals  in  the  House." 

The  first  great  test  of  Mr.  Johnson's  ability 
to  prevent  the  House  liberals  from  enlarging 
the  Johnson  legislative  program  ("gilding 
the  Johnson  lily,"  as  one  Democrat  puts  it) 
may  well  be  the  Appalachia  bill. 

Not  only  the  new  liberals,  but  .<!uch  well 
entrenched  and  prestigious  liberal  leaders  as 
Representative  John  Blatnik,  from  Minne- 
sota's poverty-stricken  iron  region,  are  al- 
ready fretting  about  voting  for  massive  aid 
for  the  Appalachia  States  when  parts  of  their 
own  districts  are  no  less  in  need. 

A3  a  leader  of  House  liberals,  Blatnik 
could  be  the  deciding  factor  In  any  liberal 
move  to  load  the  bill  with  all  manner  of  ex- 
pensive amendments.  As  of  today,  he  is 
inclined  to  go  along  with  the  President. 
But  this  could  change. 


The  11  States  of  Appalachia  stretch  diag- 
onally from  Pennsylvania  down  to  the  Deep 
South  States  of  Alabama  and  Georgia.  The 
new  Democratic  liberals  from  Iowa  (to  pick 
one  conspicuous  example),  who  have  no 
regional  aid  plan  of  their  own,  don't  like  the 
Idea  of  voting  millions  In  special  Federal 
aid  to  Republican  Alabama.  Alabama 
elected  five  new  Republican  Congressmen 
last  November  and  gave  Its  electoral  votes 
to  Barry  Goldwater. 

In  general,  northern  liberals  are  not  pant- 
ing In  anticipation  of  helping  southern 
Democratic  Congressmen,  most  of  whom  de- 
serted the  party  position  last  week  when 
the  House  voted  to  liberalize  its  rules. 

What  the  Democratic  liberals  want  Is  a 
pledge  from  the  White  House  that  after  the 
Appalachia  bill  passes,  the  administration 
will  back  spending  programs  for  their  own 
chronically  depressed  regions. 

At  this  stage  In  the  session,  tliere  is  no 
certainty  that  this  pledge  will  be  given.  This 
is  true  despite  the  President's  well-known 
plan  to  handle  most  if  not  all  future  Fed- 
eral aid  to  depressed  areas  through  regional 
plans  similar  to  Appalachia. 

One  way  to  surmount  political  trouble 
from  his  own  Democrats  In  Congress  would 
be  the  traditional  pork-barrel  route.  For 
example,  another  dose  of  accelerated  public 
works,  operating  with  a  kitty  of  around  a 
billion  dollars  or  so,  could  satisfy  some  of 
the  political  needs  of  the  new  northern 
liberals  who  want  to  make  a  quick  impres- 
sion on  their  constituencies. 

But  Mr.  Johnson  told  his  legislative  lead- 
ers that  day  In  the  White  House  that  he  was 
and  win  remain  totally  against  accelerated 
public  works.  In  the  first  place,  it  would 
dent  his  budget.  In  the  second  place,  it 
conflicts  with  his  principle  of  orderly  and 
systematic  planning. 

By  the  time  Appalachia  reaches  the  floor 
of  the  House,  the  administration  may  liave 
a  spending  package  of  some  kind  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  non-Appalachian  Democrats. 

If  so,  the  President  has  not  told  his  con- 
gressional leaders.  Instead,  he  Is  putting  all 
his  eggs  in  the  Appalachia  basket.  At  any 
rate,  other  regional  plans  won't  be  ready 
in  time  to  affect  the  vote  on  Appalachia. 

The  President's  leaders  In  Congress  aren't 
complaining  about  any  of  this.  They  simply 
hope  the  White  House  doesn't  underestimate 
the  problem.  Not  since  Mr.  Johnson  first 
came  to  Washington  30  years  ago  has  the 
Democratic  Party  had  a  potential  runaway 
majority  In  the  House. 

Beyond  the  question  of  Federal  subsidies, 
whether  the  President  can  prevent  this 
massive  majority  from  greatly  expanding  his 
definition  of  the  Great  Society  will  be  a  major 
political  test  in  the  89th  Congress. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  of  other  regional  development  pro- 
grams arose  during  the  Senate  debate  last 
year  on  S.  2782,  which  was  enacted  by  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  45  to  13.  At  that 
time  I  indicated  that  I  would  support 
such  an  approach  for  other  regions  when 
their  programs  are  formulated,  but  that 
such  considerations  should  not  delay  en- 
actment of  the  Appalachian  bill.  This 
measure  is  the  product  of  4  years  of  plan- 
ning at  the  local.  State,  and  Federal 
levels. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  regional 
economic  lag  in  areas  of  the  United  States 
other  than  Appalachia  was  addressed 
earlier  this  week  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  and  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
[Mr.  McNamara] .    In  a  thoughtful  and 


well-reasoned  address  before  the  national 
legislative  conference  of  the  AFL-CIO  on 
Januai-x  12,  Senator  McNamara  proposed 
as  part  2  of  the  war  on  poverty  the  enact- 
ment of  an  Economic  Assistance  Act  of 
1965  which  would  concentrate  on  re- 
gional development  of  natural  and  physi- 
cal resources.  The  McNamara  plan 
would  provide  for  first,  establishment  of 
Federal-State  commissions  similar  to  the 
Appalachian  Commission;  second,  tech- 
nical assistance  to  development  districts; 
third,  grants-in-aid  for  construction  of 
public  facilities;  fourth,  loans  to  indus- 
ti-y;  and,  fifth,  a  coordinated  manpower 
retraining  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  advanced 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
merits  the  most  serious  consideration  by 
the  Congress  and  the  administration.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
tlie  address  by  Senator  McNamara  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remark.s    Delivered    by    Senator    Pat    Mc- 
Namara, OF  Michigan,  at  the  AFL-CIO  Na- 
tional Legislative  Conference,  Washing- 
ton.   DC,    January    12,    1965 
It's  a  plea.sure  to  be  here  with  you  today. 
I  know  that  you  are  Interested  In  what  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  may  do 
this  year. 

That  Interest,  I'm  sure,  results  from  the 
ever-increasing  recognition  that  public  works 
activities  affect  employment  and  long-range 
economic  growth. 

This  has  not  always  been  the  case.  Too 
long,  the  mention  of  public  works  has  been 
coupled  with  the  derisive  term  "pork  barrel." 
For  many  years,  the  projects  in  the  so- 
called  rivers  and  harbors  bills  have  been  con- 
sidered political  chips  to  obtain  support  in 
otlier  areas. 

I  do  not  share  that  view.  Even  historically, 
whether  it  was  recognized  or  not,  the  use  of 
navigation  Improvement  on  our  Nation's 
rivers  100  years  ago  was  as  important  to  the 
development  of  commerce  and  our  economy 
as  our  highway  program  Is  today. 

Development  of  water  resources  not  only 
saves  lives  and  property  from  the  ravages  of 
floods,  but  provides  a  base  for  further  eco- 
nomic Improvement. 

Economic  improvement  Is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  standard  of  measurement  for 
public  works. 

And  there  has  been  an  Increasing  demand 
upon  the  Public  Works  Committee  to  concern 
Itself  in  this  field. 

The  Federal-aid  highway  system  plays  an 
Important  role  in  developing  the  national 
economy.  The  present  program  came  Into 
being  through  enactment  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956. 

As  of  April  1,  1964.  some  form  of  work  has 
been  completed  or  Is  under  way  on  34,474 
miles — or  84  percent  of  the  41,000-mile  Inter- 
state System — and  expenditures  have  totaled 
more  than  $19  billion. 

This  program  has  provided  a  substantial 
immediate  employment  boost,  and  as  lanes 
of  commerce  and  transportation  network  It 
has  Increased  the  ease  with  which  the  flow 
of  goods  has  moved,  thus  becoming  an  im- 
portant cog  In  improving  our  total  economy. 
The  first  program  which  took  the  com- 
mittee directly  Into  the  unemplo3rment  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation  was  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act. 

President  Kennedy  recognized  that  public 
works  provided  a  useful  tool  to  combat  reces- 
sion before  It  might  become  fully  developed. 
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At  the  same  time,  useful  and  needed  works 
for  long-term  development  would  be  speeded 

"^In  May  1962.  the  Congress  passed  an  APW 
bill  authorizing  the  President  to  spend  $900 
million  for  immediate  acceleration  of  public 
works  projects  in  areas  of  heavy  unemploy- 

"^ Within  4  months  after  the  President  signed 
Into  law  the  APW  program  in  1962,  the  vol- 
ume of  applications  for  Federal  assistance 
to  State  and  local  projects  had  exceeded  the 
$900  million  authorization 

By  the  end  of  October  1963.  on-site  em- 
ployment generated  by  APW  projects  had 
reached   almost   50,000   man-months. 

The  estimated  total  man-months  of  em- 
ployment for  all  APW  grant-in-aid  projects 
was,  by  December  1963.  1,099,000. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  legislation  which 
would  have  Increased  by  Sl'i  billion  the 
authorization  for  the  APW  program.  This 
fund  would  have  allowed  a  continuation  of 
the  attack  on  those  areas  In  the  Nation 
which  have  lagged  behind  economically. 

At  the  same  time,  with  our  growing  In- 
volvement in  economic  improvement,  the 
principle  of  accelerating  public  works  and 
using  public  works  for  improving  the  phys- 
ical conditions  of  an  area  so  that  Its  econ- 
omy win  benefit  began  to  take  on  a  different 
form. 

This  was  the  Appalachia  regional  develop- 
ment measure,  which  was  Introduced  late 
last  year  by  Senator  Randolph. 

What  is  the  value  of  improving,  on  a  sec- 
tional basis,  an  economic  picture  such  as 
Appalachia  by  pumping  in  Federal  aid 
money? 

Studies  have  demonstrated  that  If  Ap- 
palachla's  economy  merely  equaled  the  na- 
tional average,  $4  billion  would  be  added 
to  our  gross  national  product  through  retail 
sales. 

Our  anniial  rate  of  personal  Income  could 
be  Increased  by  $5  billion,  and,  to  mention 
just  one  area  of  need,  another  billion  dol- 
lars could  be  added  In  new  housing  con- 
struction. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  has  been  introduced  again  by  Senator 
Randolph  as  an  administration  measure, 
and  hearings  will  be  held  on  the  bill  next 
week. 

But  this  mountain  region  in  eastern  and 
southeastern  United  States,  although  long- 
suffering  economically,  is  not  the  only  such 
area  In  the  Nation. 

Little  touched  by  the  general  economic 
Improvement  In  the  last  4  years,  for  example. 
Is  the  upper  Great  Lakes  region,  including 
a  portion  of  my  own  State  of  Michigan. 
Similar  conditions  of  economic  depression 
exist  in  the  upper  New  England  area  and  the 
Ozarks. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  United  States 
there  exists  an  area  In  the  Rockies  falling 
behind  the  Nation  economically. 


The  failure  of  these  regions  to  share 
equally  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  eco- 
nomic growth  is  like  the  weakest  link  In  a 
chain.  Our  total  growth  potential  is  re- 
tarded while  we  pull  at  the  lagging  areas. 

We  are  enjoying  the  longest  sustained  pe- 
riod of  economic  Improvement  since  the  de- 
pression of  the  1930's. 

Unemployment  this  month  dropped  below 
5  percent.  All  the  economic  indicators  dem- 
onstrate a  high  level  of  activity  and  suggest 
that  this  will  continue  for  some  time. 

It  Is  just  at  this  time,  when  the  economy  is 
growing,  that  we  should  be  best  able  to 
eliminate  pockets  of  unemployment  and  re- 
sistance  to   economic    Improvement. 

The  tools  we  have  used.  Including  the  area 
redevelopment  program,  have  demonstrated 
that  improvements  can  be  made. 

Our  approach  has  been  good;  our  criticism 
is  that  we  have  done  too  little,  too  late,  and 
too  piecemeal. 

The  outlook  for  a  continued  APW  program 
Is  poor.  The  future  of  ARA,  stymied  In  the 
last  session,  is  doubtful. 

Yet.  without  the  principle  of  these  pro- 
grams available  for  depressed  areas,  even  the 
success  of  an  Appalachia  regional  program  Is 
questionable. 

I  believe  that  President  Johnson  recog- 
nizes this. 

I  believe  that  his  reference  to  economic  re- 
covery in  the  state  of  the  Union  address  was 
notice  that  he  intends  not  to  let  economic 
assistance  to  disadvantaged  areas  evaporate, 
or  even  continue  at  the  low-keyed  or  one- 
region  level. 

We  have  tried  In  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
administration  to  combat  three  economic 
problems  through: 

First,  assistance  to  areas  that  have  suf- 
fered a  long  decline  in  economic  activity. 

Second,  assistance  to  areas  which.  In  this 
century  at  least,  have  never  shared  in  eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

Third,  assistance  to  areas  suddenly  faced 
with  economic  upheaval  as  a  result  of  auto- 
mation, conversion  from  war  to  peace  or 
cyclical  unemployment. 

By  themselves,  the  four  weapons  employed 
to  fight  these  problems  are  good  weapons: 
Technical  assistance,  grant-in-aid  for  public 
works  Improvement  and  acceleration,  loans 
to  industry  and  manpower  retraining. 

Our  weaknesses  have  been  applying  the 
remedy  to  areas  too  limited  in  size,  and  in 
poor  coordination  of  the  programs. 

President  Johnson  has  suggested  he  will 
correct  these  deficiencies. 

He  called  for  "a  regional  recovery  program 
to  assist  development  of  stricken  areas  left 
behind  by  our  national  progress"  and  "spe- 
cial funds  for  job-creating  public  pro- 
grams *  •  •  made  available  for  Immediate 
use  if  recession  threatens." 

I  propose  these  words  be  translated  into 
an  action  program. 


Such  a  program  could  and  should  be  com- 
bined In  one  coordinated  effort  to  aid  im- 
provement on  all  three  geographic  levels — 
regions,  groups  of  counties,  and  labor  mar- 
kets. 

It  should  be  able  to  retard  recession,  as 
well  as  speed  up  economic  growth. 

This  program  should  allow  the  President 
to  make  the  same  aid  available  to  areas 
which  are  threatened  with  economic  up- 
heaval. 

And  it  should  allow  the  President  to  co- 
ordinate planning,  public  works  grants, 
loans,  and  manpower  training  so  that  maxi- 
mum benefit  is  received  from  all  this  aid. 

This  can  be  done  by  creating  a  National 
Regional  Development  Council  composed  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Departments  most  con- 
cerned with  economic  development,  and 
chaired  by  a  full-time  Chairman  appointed 
by  the  President. 

Those  Federal  agencies  now  administering 
the  economic  aid  program  could  continue 
to  administer  the  program. 

The  funds  for  public  worlcs  acceleration 
and  improvement  would  be  appropriated  to 
the  Council  by  the  Congress,  then  allocated 
by  the  Council  to  the  agencies  to  be  granted 
In  accordance  with  plans  approved  by  the 
regions  and  local  redevelopment  districts. 

The  formation  of  other  regional  commis- 
sions, such  as  Appalachia,  would  be  encour- 
aged and  aided. 

Such  public  works  spending  Is  necessary 
if  the  physical  resources  of  a  depressed  area 
are  to  be  developed  so  as  to  attract  new 
industry  or  new  economic  activity. 

Our  policy  for  aiding  private  industry 
through  depressed  area  loans — should  be 
broadened  to  induce  the  Nation's  financial 
industry  to  be  more  active  in  supporting 
new  efforts  to  Increase  economic  activity 
in  these  areas. 

Such  a  move  would  Increase  the  amount  oi 
dollars  available  for  leans,  without  increas- 
ing Federal  expenditures. 

This  can  be  done  through  guaranteeing 
loans,  such  as  we  do  in  our  housing  pro- 
gram. It  also  can  be  done  by  establishing 
a  mortgage  loan  association,  as  we  have  done 
in  our  housing  program. 

A  manpower  retraining  program,  geared  to 
the  needs  of  industry  expanding  or  entering 
depressed  areas  with  the  aid  of  this  loan 
program,  is  a  must  to  complete  the  entire 
arsenal  of  weapons  to  fight  economic  de- 
pression and  prevent  recession. 

Last  vear,  the  President  proposed  and 
achieved"  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964:  That  was  the  war  on  poverty — part  1 — 
for  the  development  of  human  resources. 

This  year  I  hope  he  will  propose  and 
achieve  the  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1965: 
The  war  on  poverty— part  2— for  the  de- 
velopnnent  of  physical  resources. 

Together,  these  programs  can  effectively 
carry  on  the  battle  to  eliminate  and  pre- 
vent poverty. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moxn.w,  Janiary  18,  196.i 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Center  our  thoughts  upon  these  words 
of  Scripture:  Galatians  5:  13:  By  love 
serve  one  another. 

O  Thou  whom  we  reverently  worship 
and  adore,  as  we  enter  upon  this  signifi- 
cant week  in  our  national  life,  may  we  be 
inspired  with  an  indomitable  courage 
and  determination  to  strive  to  have  our 
beloved  country  more  firmly  rooted  in 
moral  principles. 


Show  us  we  may  increase  the  ardor  of 
our  efforts  in  mobilizing  our  faith  in  the 
reality  and  potentiality  of  our  spiritual 
resources. 

Emancipate  us  from  all  selfish  and 
provincial  ways  of  thinking  in  our  atti- 
tude toward  our  fellow  men  and  may  we 
be  more  helpful  in  cultivating  a  nobler 
skill  in  the  art  of  brotherly  living. 

Grant  that  we  may  have  the  patience 
and  perseverance  to  believe  that  our 
troubled  and  divided  world  is  moving  to- 
ward a  new  fellowship  in  which  there 
shall  be  further  reconciliations  and 
agreements  among  men  and  nations. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
Thursday,  January  14, 1965,  was  read  and 
approved.  

RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read : 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  13, 1965. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  beg  leave  to  inform 
you  that  I  have  this  day  transmitted  to  the 
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Honorable  Donald  S.  Russell.  Governor  of 
South  Carolina,  my  resignation  as  a  Repre- 
sentative in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Second  District  of  South 
Carolina,  the  resignation  to  become  effective 
upon  such  date  as  the  Governor  may  set  for 
a  special  election  to  fill  the  vacancy.  A  copy 
of  my  letter  to  the  Governor  is  attached. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Albert  Watson. 


January  13.  1965. 

Hon.  DONAI.D  S.  RUSSELI., 

Governor  of  South  Carolina. 
Columbia,  S.C. 

Dear  Governor  Russell:  I  hereby  tender 
to  you  my  resignation  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  from  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  South  Carolina,  the  resig- 
nation to  become  effective  upon  such  date 
as  you  may  set  for  a  special  election  to  fill 
the  vacancy. 

I  have  also  Informed  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  this  action. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Albert  Watson. 


EXPORT  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  time  today  to  make  a  few  brief 
introductory  remarks  in  support  of  the 
Export  Expansion  Act  of  1965,  which  I 
have  introduced.  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  a  companion  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Macnuson,  of  Washington,  and  many 
distinguished  cosponsors. 

This  bill  involves  the  providing  of  guar- 
antees so  that  American  private  capital 
can  be  used  to  finance  our  private  indus- 
trial exports  to  the  emerging  nations. 
The  bill  also  provides  for  a  Trade  Devel- 
opment Corps,  an  improved  system  for 
using  impacted  currencies,  and  new  U.S. 
sales  and  service  centers  throughout  the 
world. 

The  newly  emerging  nations  lack  cap- 
ital to  finance  purchase  of  manufactured 
products  and  must  buy  on  credit.  Our 
financial  institutions  and  manufacturers 
are  ready  to  meet  these  demands.  We 
must  improve  our  governmental  mecha- 
nism so  that  our  industries  have  credit 
facilities  equal  to  those  of  foreign  com- 
petitors. 

I  hope  after  examination  of  the  bill 
in  the  Record  some  of  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  presenting  this  measure. 

Our  present  limited  policy  for  financ- 
ing purchases  by  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions is  no  longer  adequate  because  of 
changed  world  conditions.  Formerly,  we 
were  selling  our  industrial  goods  such  as 
heavy  machinery  and  jet  transports  to 
the  developed  European  and  Asian  na- 
tions with  whom  we  have  long  enjoyed 
stable  commercial  financial  arrange- 
ments. Now  our  former  customers  for 
industrial  goods  in  the  highly  developed 
nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  compet- 
ing with  us  for  sales  to  the  emerging  na- 
tions. 


We  must  expect  this  to  continue  if  we 
are  to  develop  the  healthy  world  trade 
necessary  for  world  peace. 

There  are  135  cities  around  the  world 
which  are  either  national  capitals  or 
have  populations  in  excess  of  1  million 
people,  yet  today  there  are  1  or  more 
full-time  U.S.  commercial  ofiBces  in  only 
93  cities.  Part  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
for  the  creation  of  a  Trade  Development 
Corps  and  U.S.  sales  and  seiTice  centers 
to  correct  this  situation. 

Probably  the  most  important  portion 
of  the  bill  is  to  close  the  dangerous  gap 
in  our  export  financing.  This  involves 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  our  primary 
export  financing  facility,  which  has 
found  It  necessary  to  reduce  or  cut  off 
loans  or  guarantees  in  countries  with  rel- 
atively weak  credit  standing,  notwith- 
standing the  impact  of  such  decisions  on 
our  national  interest. 

For  example,  a  major  exporter  of  farm 
equipment  recently  developed  a  major 
exporting  program  in  Latin  America.  As 
his  orders  began  to  rise  to  a  substantial 
figure,  the  Export-Import  Bank  decided 
it  had  reached  its  exposure  limit  and 
could  not  guarantee  any  further  loans  for 
principal  sales  in  that  country  that  year. 

A  similar  case  involved  jet  transport 
aircraft  sales  in  a  Latin  American  coun- 
try. The  British,  under  section  2  of  the 
British  Export  Guarantee  Act,  had  the 
mechanism  to  compete  successfully  for 
this  business,  but  two  American  aircraft 
manufacturers  who  were  bidding  against 
the  British  for  the  same  business  could 
not  obtain  the  same  results  from  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

It  seems  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as 
part  of  a  sound  foreign  policy,  we  should 
give  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  our 
exporters,  the  necessary  tools  to  sell  our 
products  abroad.  In  so  doing,  we  will  as- 
sure the  emerging  nations  that  we  respect 
their  integrity  and  that  we  want  their 
business.  We  will  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  we  are  moving  to  an  era  of 
regular  trade  and  that  we  are  looking 
forward  to  the  day  when  we  will  exist  as 
traders,  not  just  as  aiders.  We  will  pro- 
vide jobs  here  at  home  and  produce  a 
sound  peacetime  economy  by  expansion 
of  our  markets  abroad.  We  will  be  sup- 
plying from  our  abundance  the  goods  the 
world  needs  through  normal  channels  of 
world  trade. 

If.  upon  examination  of  the  bill  and  my 
extended  remarks,  any  of  the  Members 
have  any  questions,  I  would  welcome 
their  inquiries.  At  a  later  point  in  the 
session,  I  hope  to  appear  before  you  and 
discuss  the  provisions  of  this  bill  more 
thoroughly. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

Export  Expansion  Act  of  1965 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Export  Expansion 
Act  of  1965". 

FINDINGS    and    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  foreign  trade  is  indispensable  to  the 
economic  welfare  of  this  Nation,  that  the 
expansion  of  such  trade  has  taken  on  a  new 
urgency  in  the  present  phase  of  the  ESast- 
West  confrontation,  and  that  the  legitimate 
role  of  Government  in  achieving  such  ex- 
pansion is  to  provide  where  necessary  aids 


to  private  enterprise.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  provide  assistance  to  meet  cer- 
tain demonstrated  needs  of  private  enterprise 
(1)  in  finding,  developing,  and  servicing 
markets  abroad  for  American  products  and 
services,  and  (2)  In  financing  exports  of  such 
products  and  services  where  such  financing  Is 
not  otherwise  available  and  such  exports  are 
affected  with  the  national  Interest. 

title  I — TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

Trade  Development  Corps 
Sec.  101.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  undertake  a  program  for  the  recruit- 
ment and  training  of  a  Trade  Development 
Corps  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Corps") 
to  consist  of  United  States  citizens  who  (1) 
are  or  have  been  in  private  industry  or  are 
otherwise  well  qualified,  (2)  possess  experi- 
ence or  skills  which  can  be  effectively  utilized 
in  the  operations  of  the  Corps,  and  (3)  can 
make  their  services  available  from  time  to 
time  for  particular  trade  development  assign- 
ments. 

(b)^The  function  of  the  Corps  shall  be  to 
supplement  existing  Federal  and  private  pro- 
grams for  developing  and  expanding  foreign 
markets  for  United  States  goods  and  services 
by  providing  a  readily  available  source  of 
qualified  personnel  for  undertaking  specific 
projects  or  assignments  including,  but  not 
limited  to — 

( 1 )  serving  with  a  trade  mission,  or  mak- 
ing In-depth  studies  of  types  of  markets  In- 
dicated by  trade  mission  findings; 

(2)  making  market  analyses  or  studies. 
Including  (1)  studies  of  the  needs  of  partic- 
ular countries  or  areas  for  specific  products 
or  types  of  products,  (11)  studies  of  market 
possibilities  in  developing  countries,  and  (lii) 
analyses  of  markets  for  products  revealed  by 
trade  pattern  studies  as  likely  sales  possi- 
bilities; 

(3)  serving  with  an  overseas  mission  of 
the  United  States  to  supplement  the  work  of 
the  regular  commercial  or  economic  officers, 
counselors,  or  attaches  assigned  thereto; 

(4)  assisting  in  the  preparation  for  or  the 
development  of  market  leads  from  Industry 
exhibitions  in  foreign  trade  centers; 

(5)  assisting  Government  personnel  in  de- 
veloping a  closer  integration  of  foreign  aid 
and  trade;   and 

(6)  investigating  major  proposed  foreign 
purchasing  or  construction  projects  In  the 
interest  of  expanding  outlets  for  American 
goods  and  services. 

Members  of  the  Corps  shall  not  be  assigned 
functions  Involving  the  actual  handling  of 
sales  or  service  contracts.  Projects  for  the 
Corps  shall  be  developed  by  the  Secretary  in 
cooperation  with  other  interested  agencies 
of  the  Government,  and  with  trade  and  in- 
dustry groups. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  Corps  shall  be 
given  a  basic  orientation  course  and  such 
further  training  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  to  enable  such  mem- 
ber to  carry  out  effectively  any  project  to 
which  he  is  assigned.  In  providing  such 
training  the  Secretary  may,  whenever  he 
deems  It  necessary  or  desirable,  utilize  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  services,  facilities,  and 
personnel  of  any  other  Government  agency. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  members  of  the  Corps  accepting 
assignments  under  this  section.  Each  such 
grant  shall  be  in  an  amount  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  suflScient  to  defray  the 
necessary  travel  and  living  expenses  of  the 
member  and  his  family  and  to  provide  a  mod- 
erate compensation  while  engaged  in  carry- 
ing out  his  assignment,  and  shall  be  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  to  assure  the  successful 
completion  of  the  assignment  and  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  States.  Payment 
of  any  such  grant  shall  be  made  whenever 
feasible  in  foreign  currency. 
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,ei   in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section   the   Secretary    shall    encourage    the 
narticipation  to  the   maximum  extent  fea- 
^rble  of  private  persons,  firms,  organizations 
and  associations,  and  the   Secretary   is  au- 
thorized   to    accept    any    contributions    of 
funds   property,  or  services  made  thereby  to 
be  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
If)  Members  of  the  Corps  accepting  assign- 
ments under  this  section  shall  be  exempt 
f^om  the  operation  of  sections  203,  205   207, 
008  and  209  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
^ut  such  members  shall  be  subject  to  such 
reflations   as   the   Secretary   of   Commerce 
Khali  prescribe  to  assure  that  such  assign- 
ments will  be  carried  out  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  public  Interest. 
Cooperative  industrial  export  development 
projects 
Sec    102     (a)    In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
noses  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
such  private  organizations  or  associations  as 
he  determines  to  be  qualified  to  carry  out 
industrial  export  development  projects.    Any 
such  project  shall' be  designed  to  develop  or 
expand  the  market  in  one  or  more  foreign 
countries   for  specific   articles   or   materials 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  includ- 

(1)  the  undertaking  of  market  studies, 

(2)  arranging  for  regular  or  special 
product  exhibitions  and  demonstrations, 

(3)  providing  assistance  to  foreign  buyers 
in  locating  domestic  sources  of  supply,  and 
to  domestic  manufacturers  or  exporters  in 
developing  a  foreign  market, 

(4)  arranging  for  visits  of  foreign  trade 
teams,  industry  representatives,  or  other  dele- 
gations in  furtherance  of  trade  objectives, 

(5)  arranging  for  the  preparation  and  dis- 
tribution of  promotional  or  advertising  ma- 
terials, and 

(6)  the  undertaking  of  such  other  activ- 
ities as  will  further  the  objectives  of  this  Act 
and  are  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  In  any  agreement  entered  into  under 
this  section  the  Secretary  may  agree  to  make 
available  for  the  execution  of  the  project  such 
sums,  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  project,  as  he  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  assure  Its  successful  completion; 
such  sums  to  be  made  available  whenever 
feasible  in  foreign  currency.  Each  such 
agreement  shall  require  such  reports,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  such  other  terms  and 
conditions,  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Assistance  for  the  establishment  of  sales  and 
service  centers  abroad 
Sec.  103.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  ptu"- 
poses  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
is  authorized  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  any  organization  or  association  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  in  any  country  (other 
than  a  country  which  is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  fully  developed)  one  or  more 
sales  and  service  centers,  if  he  finds  that — 

( 1 )  the  proposed  center  will  fulfill  a  press- 
ing need  in  the  area,  and  there  is  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  same  can  be  provided  with- 
out financial  assistance  under  this  section; 

(2)  the  applicant  for  such  assistance  Is 
fully  qualified  to  carry  out  the  undertaking; 
and 

(3)  the  plans  for  the  proposed  center  are 
fully  adequate  to  meet  the  need  without  be- 
ing unduly  elaborate  or  extravagant. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  financial  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  any  one  sales  and  service  center  shall  not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  total  develop- 
ment cost  thereof. 

(c)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  made 
available  with  respect  to  any  sales  and  serv- 
ice center  under  this  section,  unless  the  ap- 
plicant agrees — 

(1)  that  during  any  period  In  which  the 
United  States  has  a  financial  investment  in 
such  center  it  will  (1)  make  the  facilities  of 


such  center  avaUable  to  United  States  busi- 
ness firms  on  equal  terms  and  conditions, 
(11)  fix  reasonable  charges  for  the  use  of  the 
facilities  and  services  of  such  center  in  ac- 
cordance with  schedules  or  standards  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  (Hi)  pay  to  the 
United  States  from  any  net  profits  accruing 
from  the  operation  of  such  center  a  reason- 
able return,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
on  the  capital  contributed  by  the  United 
States,  and  (Iv)  comply  vrtth  such  other  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  for  the  protection  of  the 
interests  of  the  United  States,  and 

(2)  that  m  the  event  the  United  States 
receives  a  full  return  on  its  financial  invest- 
ment in  such  center,  it  wUl  comply  with 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  to  assure  that  such  center 
will  not  be  operated  In  a  manner  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  make  payments 
pursuant  to  any  contract  for  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  section  at  such  times  and 
In  such  manner  as  may  be  specified  in  the 
contract;  such  payments  to  be  made  when- 
ever feasible  in  foreign  currency. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "sales  and  service  center" 
means  one  or  more  buildings  for  the  display 
and  sale  of  particular  types  or  broad  cate- 
gories of  articles  or  materials  manufactured 
m  the  United  States  and  for  the  servicing 
and  repair  thereof,  and  may  Include  manage- 
ment and  sales  offices,  together  with  facilities 
for  the  stocking  of  parts,  for  the  training  of 
personnel,  and  for  such  other  or  related  ac- 
tivities as  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary; 
and 

(2)  the  term  "development  cost"  means  the 
cost  of  constructing,  purchasing.  Improving, 
altering,  or  repairing  a  building  or  build- 
ings for  use  as  a  sales  and  service  center, 
purchasing  and  improving  the  necessary 
land,  and  providing  fixtures,  equipment,  and 
facilities  necessary  thereto. 

Reports 

Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
make  a  detailed  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress of  his  operations  under  this  title. 
Use  of  foreign  currencies 

Sec.  105.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
sections  101,  102,  and  103  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  may  utilize,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President  and  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to 
time  in  appropriation  Acts,  foreign  curren- 
cies or  credits  owned  by  or  owed  to  the 
United  States  which  are,  under  applicable 
agreements  with  the  foreign  country  con- 
cerned, available  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  Government. 


Authorization  for  appropriations 
Sec.  106.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

title     n EXPORT     FINANCING     ASSISTANCE 

Amendments  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945 
Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  second  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing: "In  carrying  out  such  objects  and 
purposes  the  Bank  shall  (1)  cooperate  with 
private  capital  so  as  to  further  the  expan- 
sion of  exports  of  products  and  services  from 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions,  and 
(2)  assure,  within  Its  statutory  limitations, 
that  the  United  States  is  fully  and  effec- 
tively competitive  In  Its  financing  arrange- 
ments with  other  countries  In  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  world  markets." 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  If  It  Is  the  further  policy 


of  the  Congress  that  the  Bank  shall.  In 
utilizing  such  funds  as  may  be  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  6(b)  (2) .  assist  In  financ- 
ing United  States  exports  which  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  affect  the  national 
Interest. 

"  ( 2 )   In  furtherance  of  its  objects  and  pur- 
poses and  of  the  policy  of  the  Congress  as 
declared  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
the  Bank  is  authorized  and  empowered  to 
utilize  such  funds  as  may  be  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  6(b)  (2)  to  guarantee,  in- 
sure,   colnsure.    reinsure,    make    loans,    and 
otherwise  assist  In  the  financing  of  United 
States  exporters,  and  foreign  exporters  doing 
business  in  the  United  States,  against  politi- 
cal and  credit  risks  of  loss  arising  In  connec- 
tion with  United  States  exports  which  can 
reasonably   be   expected    to    affect   the    na- 
tional  Interest;    to  establish   fractional  re- 
serves in  connection  therewith  of  not  less 
than  25  per  centum  of  the  related  contrac- 
tual liability;  and  to  piirchase,  discount  or 
rediscount     obligations     or     participations 
therein  of  foreign  obligors  in  connection  with 
those  United  States  exports  which  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  affect  the  national  In- 
terest    The  terms  on  which  any  guarantee, 
insxu-ance   or   other   financing  assistance   is 
provided  under  this  subsection  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Bank  having  due  regard  to  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  and  may  be  set  at  less  than 
prevailing  commercial  levels.    The  Bank  may 
issue  and  service  the  guarantees.  Insurance, 
coinsurance  and  reinsurance  herein  author- 
ized as  provided  In  subsection  (c)  (2)  of  this 
section. 

"(e)  The  obligations  of  the  Bank  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  Issued,  whether  In  the  form 
of  guarantees.  Insurance  or  otherwise,  shall 
be  considered  contingent  obligations  of  the 
United  States  Government  backed  by  its  full 
faith  and  credit." 

(c)  Section  3(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  followmg 
••(d)",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  paragraph  as  follows : 

"(2)  There  Is  herebv  established  an  Inter- 
departmental Advisory  Conunlttee  on  Na- 
tional Interest  Financing  which  shall  consist 
of  the  following  members:  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  who  shall  serve  as  Chairman,  the 
Secretarv  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
xiry  the'  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  President  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator, Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment. Each  member  of  the  Conunlttee 
may  designate  an  officer  of  his  department  or 
agency  to  act  for  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee.  The  Committee  shall  when  re- 
quested by  the  Bank  advise  with  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Bank  with  respect 
to  the  national  Interest  involved  In  specific 
proposals  for  the  extension  of  financial  as- 
sistance under  section  2(d) .  The  Committee 
shall  also  establish  such  guidelines  as  it  may 
deem  advisable  to  assist  the  Bank  in  deter- 
mining the  national  Interest  with  respect  to 
any  particular  category  or  categories  of  pro- 
posals. J   J   X, 

(d)  Section  6  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(a)"  Inunedlately  after  "Sec. 
6.",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

•'(b)(1)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  2(d).  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed,  upon  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  such  purpose,  to  purchase 
from  time  to  time  such  special  obligations 
as  the  Bank  may  Issue  In  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $500,000,000  outstanding  at  any  one 
time. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  bec- 
reUry  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  special 
obligations  of  the  Bank  pursuant  to  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  there  Is  hereby 
Authorized  to  be  appropriated,  at  any  time 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  $500,000,000 
to   remain    available  until   expended.     Any 
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funds  paid  to  the  Treasury  by  the  Bank  as 
repayment  on  account  of  the  principal  of 
such  special  obligations  shall  continue  to  be 
available  for  the  purchase  of  additional  spe- 
cial obligations  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsec- 
tion. Payment  of  interest  by  the  Bank  on 
account  of  any  special  obligations  purchased 
under  such  paragraph  (11  shall  be  covered 
into  the  Treastuy  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

'■(3)  The  obligations  Issued  by  the  Bank 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  purs\tant 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  special  obligations,  payable  by  the  Bank 
only  out  of  its  net  receipts  from  its  opera- 
tions under  section  2(d).  and  shall  bear 
such  interest  and  maturities  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Bank  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury." 

(e)  Section  7  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ",  except  that  this 
limitation  and  the  limitation  upon  the  ag- 
gregate arriount  of  guarantees  and  insurance 
as  provided  in  section  2(c)  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  guarantees,  insurance,  or  other 
financial  assistance  provided  purcuant  to 
section  2(d)." 


EAST- WEST  TRADE— THE  NEED  FOR 
A  HOUSE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
EXPORT   CONTROL 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  to  stand  aside 
and  allow  our  system  of  controls  on  trade 
with  the  Communist  bloc  to  be  rendered 
all  but  meaningless  and  ineffectual? 

That,  indeed,  is  what  is  bound  to  hap- 
pen accordin:j  to  the  present  outlook. 
That  is  why  this  is  one  of  the  most  press- 
ing problems  we  face  as  Congress  meets 
for  the  opening  of  the  89th  Congress. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  erosion 
of  the  controls  established  by  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949 — controls,  it  must  be 
added,  which  were  placed  on  trade  in  the 
interest  of  our  national  security — is  oc- 
curring on  various  fronts  and  that  it 
presents  a  problem  of  deep  concern. 

Certainly  we  cannot  say  there  has  been 
no  warning  of  what  is  to  take  place.  In- 
creasingly over  recent  years  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  have  been  talking 
about  pulling  out  the  stops  on  trade  con- 
trol. Clearances  are  being  given  author- 
izing shipments  of  many  key  products, 
equipment,  and  technical  data  to  the 
Communist  bloc. 

Determined  efforts  are  being  made  to 
stimulate  and  build  up  support  for  this 
position  among  industry  and  business 
groups. 

One  of  the  major  ploys  being  used  in 
the  attempt  to  water  down  the  controls 
on  trade  involves  a  modifying  and  weak- 
ening of  the  definition  of  what  is  strate- 
gic. Everyone  can  agree  that  strategic 
items  should  not  be  shipped  to  the  bloc. 
But  the  crucial  question  is  how  do  we 
define  strategic?  If  it  is  interpreted  to 
mean  basically  only  weapons  and  equip- 
ment or  data  directly  related  to  weapons 
and  weapons  production,  essentially  it  is 


a  meaningless  test.  The  bloc  is  not  in- 
terested in  buying  militai-y  items  from 
us — but  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  bloc 
countries  do  want  to  buy  factories,  equip- 
ment, and  new  technologies.  If  we  really 
want  to  prevent  strategic  materials  and 
data  from  going  to  the  Communist  bloc, 
we  have  to  bar  shipment  of  items  which 
the  bloc  can  and  will  use  to  build  up 
their  overall  strength,  and  a  campaign 
is  underway  which  will  allow  the  bloc 
to  do  just  that. 

Clearances  have  been  given  authoriz- 
ing shipment  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other 
Communist  bloc  nations  of  products, 
equipment,  and  know-how  which  can 
and  must  be  labeled  strategic,  involving 
such  fields  as  electronics,  agriculture, 
chemicals,  petroleum,  and  others. 

In  May  of  last  year  representatives 
of  the  United  States  and  Rumania  met 
for  a  series  of  economic  talks.  Rumania, 
as  could  be  expected,  presented  its  pitch 
to  obtain  from  the  United  States  a  large 
number  of  plants  and  technologies  in 
such  fields  as  petroleum  and  chemicals. 
It  has  just  been  reported  that  two 
American  corporations  came  to  prelim- 
inary agreement  with  the  Rumanian 
Government  calling  for  construction  of 
a  synthetic  rubber  plant  and  catalytic 
petroleum  cracking  unit  in  Rumania, 
the  value  of  which  it  is  stated  may  ex- 
ceed S50  million.  A  synthetic  rubber 
manufacturing  plant  and  catalytic 
cracking  plant  were  only  two  of  the 
many  specific  items  the  United  States 
promised  Rumania  it  could  buy  in  the 
conference  last  May.  Furthermore,  it 
is  expected  that  credit  will  be  extended 
to  Rumania  for  their  purchases. 

Suppose  the  question  were  posed,  for 
example:  So  we  are  going  to  sell  a  syn- 
thetic rubber  manufacturing  plant  to 
Rumania — what  is  so  alarming  about 
that?  A  major  company.  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  gave  a  very  emphatic 
answ-er  to  the  question.  The  firm  be- 
lieved it  is  so  important  that  it  refused 
to  sell  a  synthetic  rubber  plant  to 
Rumania. 

In  an  editorial  in  the  company  news- 
paper, Goodyear  said  that  though  it  is 
a  profitmaking  organization,  "you  can- 
not put  a  price  tag  on  freedom." 

The  editorial  further  explained  the 
turndov.n  and  the  reasons,  as  follows: 

Because  we  foresee  the  knowledge  that 
Rumania  seeks  to  purchase  from  the  United 
States  in  the  potential  role  of  an  inter- 
national agitator,  we  don't  believe  that  the 
United  States  should  allow  any  Communist 
nation  to  acquire  the  know-how  to  pro- 
duce a  synthetic  rubber  which  competes 
head  on  with  natural  rubber. 

And  that's  what  Natsyn — Goodyear's 
polylsoprene — does.  As  you  know.  Natsyn 
is  an  exact  duplication  of  natural  rubber, 
offering  natural's  many  desirable  qualities 
that  have  eluded  duplication  In  all  other 
manmade  rubbers. 

While  synthetic  and  natural  rubber  are 
now  competitively  priced.  Goodyea'-  believes 
the  Communists  could — if  they  wished — 
disrupt  natural  rubber  markets  in  Malaysia. 
Liberia,  and  other  so-called  underdeveloped 
countries.  The  Communists  are  not  gov- 
erned by  marketing  conditions  in  setting 
their  prices  and  in  the  past  have,  in  fact, 
used  cutrate  prices  as  an  economic  club. 

The  State  Department,  in  commenting  on 
the  situation,  has  said  that  the  Rumanians 
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have  assured  the  United  States  that  they 
won't  divulge  the  polylsoprene  secrets  they 
purchase  from  us  to  other  Communist  na- 
tions. With  due  respect  for  the  State  De- 
partment's belief  in  the  Rumanians'  prom- 
ise. Goodyear  would  prefer  not  to  entrust 
its   production   secrets  to   the   Communists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Communist  bloc  is 
considered  to  be  well  behind  the  West 
in  the  field  of  synthetic  fibers.  Naturally 
that  is  one  of  the  items  the  bloc  wishes 
to  buy  from  us.  Approval  for  such  an 
export  has  already  been  granted.  A  li- 
cense was  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  authorizing  shipment  of  tech- 
nical data  for  the  design,  engineering, 
construction,  operation,  repair,  and 
maintenance  of  a  plant  to  be  constructed 
in  tlie  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany  which 
will  be  capable  of  manufacturing  20.000 
metric  tons  of  aci-ylonitrile  annually. 

This  particular  license  was  included  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  list  of  ex- 
port licenses  approved  for  July  14,  1964. 
It  was  listed  as  being  for  the  export  of 
technical  data  to  East  Germany  and  was 
footnoted  as  being  for  a  manufacturing 
plant  for  acrylic  fibers  and  plastic.  In 
the  space  for  the  dollar  value  desig- 
nation there  appeared  the  notation  "no 
value."  However,  the  plant  is  expected 
to  cost  almost  $19  million.  Not  only 
therefore  will  this  license  help  the  bloc 
build  up  its  synthetic  fiber  industry,  and 
I  understand  some  of  the  technical  data 
has  already  been  shipped,  but  from  all 
appearances  this  was  done  in  .such  a  way 
as  to  minimize  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion released  to  the  Congress  and  the 
public  as  to  the  size  and  significance  of 
the  export. 

I  discussed  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  October  2,  1964,  that  an 
export  license  had  been  issued  authoriz- 
ing the  sale  to  East  Germany  of  $860,000 
worth  of  subsidized  butter.  During  No- 
vember and  December  of  1964  licenses 
were  issued  authorizing  the  sale  to  East 
Gei-many  of  $2,338,450  in  butter. 

Members  of  Congress  may  have  read 
of  the  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  Novem- 
ber by  representatives  of  various  top 
American  industries.  This  trip,  presum- 
ably undertaken  with  the  full  approval 
and  cooperation  of  the  administration, 
was  labeled  as  a  means  of  exploring  new 
avenues  of  trade  with  the  Soviets. 

The  group  visited  the  White  House  on 
January  7,  1965,  and  according  to  news 
reports  were  assured  by  the  President 
that  studies  will  be  made  of  ways  to  in- 
crease East-We.st  trade.  The  state  of  the 
Union  message  also  referred  to  the  fact 
that  ways  would  be  explored  to  expand 
such  trade. 

It  seems  clear  that  we  are  confronted 
with  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  to  alter  drastically 
policies  in  administering  our  export  con- 
trols. An  important  aspect  of  this  is  the 
campaign  designed  to  gain  support  for 
such  policies  in  the  business  community 
and  elsewhere  here  in  the  United  States. 

How  can  we  truly  consider  deals  .such 
as  those  the  executive  branch  is  making 
with  the  Communist  bloc  as  trade  when 
in  essence  what  the  Communists  are  do- 
ing is  simply  attempting  to  acquire  from 
the  West  equipment,  plants,  and  tech- 
nologies to  build  up  their  own  industries? 
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This  really  is  not  trade.  What  it 
amounts  to  is  that  we  are  allowing  them 
to  buy  from  us  means  to  build  up  the 
Communist  economic  and  military  poten- 
tial. ,    ,. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  are  deahng 
with  a  sworn  foe  of  free  governments 
and  free  peoples. 

I  would  only  ask  that  these  devel- 
opments and  their  implications  be 
thoroughly  appraised  before  it  is  too  late. 
In  my  view  Congress  simply  does  not 
have  an  acceptable  means  of  dealing 
with  the  problem.  East- West  trade 
problems  involve  many  aspects  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy  coming  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  number  of  different 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 

tiV6S. 

It  is  essential  that  we  have  the 
machinery  to  focus  attention  on  export 
trade  control  matters  and  to  appraise  the 
problem  thoroughly  and  objectively.  I 
have,  therefore,  introduced  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  creation  of  a  House  Select 
Committee  on  Export  Control. 

This  select  committee  would  be  set  up 
along  the  lines  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Export  Control  which  the  House  cre- 
ated in  the  87th  Congress.  The  select 
committee  in  the  87th  Congress  per- 
formed needed  work  in  reviewing  the 
system  of  controls  on  exports  and  ap- 
praising developments  in  this  field.  It 
was  due  largely  to  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee that  it  was  possible  to  achieve 
strengthening  amendments  to  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act. 

According  to  the  resolution  I  have  in- 
.troduced,  the  committee  would  give  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  following  items: 
First.  The  problems  involved  in  the 
control  of  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries,  particularly 
the  foreign  countries  comprising  the 
Sino-Soviet  bloc. 

Second.  Methods  and  procedures  fol- 
lowed in  the  formulation  of  policy  under 
the  Export  Control  Act  with  respect  to 
the  determination  of  how  the  export  of 
articles,  materials,  supplies,  and  tech- 
nical data  shall  be  controlled,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  such  control. 

Third.  Procedures  followed  under  such 
act  in  obtaining  information,  advice,  and 
opinions  with  respect  to  determinations 
of  which  articles,  materials,  supplies,  and 
technical  data  shall  be  controlled  under 
such  act,  from  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  United  States  which  are  concerned 
with  aspects  of  our  domestic  or  foreign 
policies  and  operations  which  have  a 
bearing  on  exports. 

Fourth.  The  extent  to  w^hich  decisions 
made  and  policies  formulated  under  such 
act  concerning  the  control  of  exports  ad- 
versely affect  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Fifth.  The  interrelationship  between 
such  act  and  related  acts— such  as  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act 
of  1951,  and  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act— and  other  discussions  or  agree- 
ments entered  into  by  the  United 
States,  such  as  the  coordinating  com- 
mittee— Cocom — discussions  and  agree- 
ments, which  affect  or  relate  to  the  con- 
trol of  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries. 


I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  my 
conviction  that  a  committee  of  this  type 
is  needed  by  the  Congress  and  urge  that 
the  Select  Committee  on  Export  Control 
be  created  without  delay  for  it  is  essential 
that  this  important  work  get  underway 


now. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEES 
Mr.  KEOGH.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  120)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  120 


Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be  and  they  are  hereby  elected  members 
of  the  following  standing  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Agriculture:  Harold  D. 
Cooley  (chairman).  North  Carolina;  W.  R. 
Poage,  Texas;  E.  C.  Gathings,  Arkansas;  John 
L.  McMillan,  South  Carolina;  Thomas  G. 
Abernethy,  Mississippi;  Watklns  M.  Abbitt, 
Virginia;  Paul  C.  Jones,  Missouri;  Harlan 
Hagen,  California;  Prank  A.  Stubblefleld, 
Kentucky;  Graham  Purcell,  Texas;  James  H. 
Morrison,  Louisiana;  Alec  G.  Olson,  Minne- 
sota- Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  Hawaii;  Maston 
O'Neal,  Georgia;  Thomas  S.  Foley,  Washing- 
ton; Joseph  Y.  Resnlck,  New  York;  Lynn  E. 
Staibaum,  Wisconsin;  Ellgio  de  la  Garza, 
Texas;  Joseph  P.  Vigorito,  Pennsylvania; 
John  C.  Mackie,  Michigan;  RoUand  Redlin, 
North  Dakota;  Bert  Bandstra,  Iowa;  Stanley 
L.  Greigg.  Iowa;  Clair  A.  Callan.  Nebraska. 

Committee  on  Appropriations:   George  H. 
Mahon    (chairman),  Texas;   Albert  Thomas, 
Texas;    Michael  J.  Kirwan,   Ohio;    Jamie  L. 
Whitt'en,    Mississippi;    George    W.    Andrews, 
Alabama;  John  J.  Rooney,  New  York;  John 
E.  Fogarty,  Rhode  Island;  Robert  L.  F.  Sikes. 
Florida-  Otto  E.  Passman,  Louisiana;  Joe  L. 
Evins    Tennessee;    Edward   P.   Boland.   Mas- 
sachusetts;   William  H.  Natcher,  Kentucky; 
Daniel  J.  Flood,  Pennsylvania;   Wlnfield  K. 
Denton,    Indiana;    Tom    Steed,    Oklahoma; 
George  E.  Shipley,  Illinois;   John  M.  Slack, 
Junior,  West  Virginia;  John  J.  Flynt,  Junior, 
Georgia:  Neal  Smith.  Iowa;  Robert  N.  Giaimo, 
Connecticut;  Julia  Butler  Hansen,  Washing- 
ton- Charles  S.  Joelson,  New  Jersey;  Joseph 
P  Addabbo.  New  York;  John  J.  McFall,  Cali- 
fornia-  W.  R.  Hull,  Junior.  Missouri;   D.  R. 
(Billy)    Matthews.  Florida;   Jeffery  Cohelan, 
California:   Thoiftas  G.  Morris,  New  Mexico; 
Edward  J.  Patten,  New  Jersey;   Clarence  D. 
Long.  Maryland;  John  O.  Marsh,  Junior,  Vir- 
ginia- Robert  B.  Duncan,  Oregon;  Sidney  R. 
Yates,  Illinois;  Billle  S.  Farnum.  Michigan. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  L.  Mendel 
Rivers  (Chairman),  South  Carolina;  Philip 
J  Philbin.  Massachusetts;  F.  Edward  Hebert, 
Louisiana;  Melvln  Price.  Illinois;  O.  C.  Fisher, 
Texas;  Porter  Hardy,  Junior,  Virginia; 
Charles  E  Bennett,  Florida;  James  A.  BjTue, 
Pennsylvania;  Samuel  S.  Stratton,  New  York; 
Otis  G  Pike,  New  York;  Richard  (Dick) 
Ichord,  Missouri;  Luclen  N.  Nedzl,  Michigan; 
Alton  Lennon.  North  Carolina;  Wm.  J.  Ran- 
dall Missouri;  G.  Elliott  Hagan,  Georgia; 
Charles  H.  Wilson,  California;  Robert  L.  Leg- 
cett  California;  Donald  J.  Irwin,  Connecti- 
cut;" Jed  Johnson,  Junior,  Oklahoma;  Prank 
E  Evans,  Colorado;  Rodney  M.  Love.  Ohio; 
Floyd  V.  Hicks,  Washington;  Hervey  G. 
Machen,  Maryland;  Speedy  O.  Long,  Louisi- 
ana; E.  S.  Johnny  Walker,  New  Mexico. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency: 
Wright  Patman  (chairman) ,  Texas;  Abraham 
J  Multer.  New  York;  William  A.  Barrett. 
Pennsylvania;  Leonor  K.  Sullivan.  Missouri; 
Henry  S.  Reuss.  Wisconsin;  Thomas  L.  Ash- 
ley Ohio;  William  S.  Moorhead.  Pennsyl- 
vania; Robert  G.  Stephens,  Junior,  Georgia; 
Fernand  J.  St  Germain.  Rhode  Island;  Henry 
B  Gonzalez.  Texas;  Joseph  G.  Mlnlsh.  New 
Jersey;  Charles  L.  Weltner,  Georgia;  Richard 


T  Hanna,  California;  Bernard  P.  Grabowskl, 
Connecticut:  Compton  I.  WHlte,  Junior, 
Idaho;  Tom  S.  Gettys,  South  Carolina;  Paul 
H.  Todd,  Junior,  Michigan;  Richard  L.  Ot- 
tlnger,  New  York;  Earle  Cabell,  Texas; 
Thomas  C.  McGrath,  New  Jersey;  John  R. 
Hansen,  Iowa;   Frank  Annunzlo,  Illinois. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 
John  L.  McMillan  (chairman).  South  Caro- 
lina- Thomas  G.  Abernethy,  Mississippi; 
Howard  W.  Smith,  Virginia;  William  L.  Daw- 
son, Illinois;  Abraham  J.  Multer,  New  York; 
John  Dowdy,  Texas;  Basil  L.  WHltener,  North 
Carolina;  James  W.  Trimble,  Arkansas;  B. 
F.  Slsk,  California;  Charles  C.  Diggs,  Michi- 
gan; G.  Elliott  Hagan,  Georgia;  Don  Puqua, 
Florida;  Donald  M.  Fraser,  Minnesota;  Carl- 
ton R.  Sickles,  Maryland;  J.  Oliva  Huot. 
New  Hampshire;  George  W.  Grlder,  Tennes- 
see; John  Bell  Williams,  Mississippi. 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor: 
Adam  C.  Powell  (chairman).  New  York; 
Carl  D  Perkins,  Kentucky;  Edith  Green,  Ore- 
gon; James  Roosevelt,  California;  Frank 
Thompson,  Junior,  New  Jersey;  Elmer  J.  Hol- 
land, Pennsylvania;  John  H.  Dent,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Roman  C.  Pucinskl,  Illinois;  Doml- 
nlck  V  Daniels,  New  Jersey;  John  Brademas, 
Indiana;  James  G.  O'Hara,  Michigan;  Ralph 
J  Scott,  North  Carolina;  Hugh  L.  Carey,  New 
York:  Augustus  P.  Hawkins,  California;  Carl- 
ton R.  Sickles,  Maryland;  Sam  M.  Gibbons, 
Florida-  William  D.  Ford,  Michigan;  William 
D  Hathaway.  Maine;  Patsy  T.  Mink,  Hawaii; 
James  H.  Scheuer,  New  York;  Lloyd  Meeds, 
Washington. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  Thomas  E. 
Morgan  (chairman) ,  Pennsylvania;  Clement 
J  Zablocki,  Wisconsin;  Omar  Burleson, 
Texas-  Edna  P.  Kelly,  New  York;  Wayne  L. 
Hays  Ohio;  Armlstead  I.  Selden,  Junior,  Ala- 
bama; Barratt  O'Hara,  Illinois;  L.  H.  Foun- 
tain, North  Carolina;  Dante  B.  Fascell. 
Florida-  Leonard  Farbsteln,  New  York; 
Charles  C.  Diggs,  Junior.  Michigan;  Lindley 
Beckworth,  Texas;  Haxrls  B.  McDowell,  Junior, 
Delaware;  William  T.  Murphy,  Illinois; 
Cornelius  E.  Gallagher.  New  Jersey;  Robert 
N  C  Nix,  Pennsylvania;  John  S.  Monagan, 
Connecticut;  Donald  M.  Fraser,  Minnesota; 
Ronald  Brooks  Cameron,  California;  Benja- 
min S  Rosenthal,  New  York;  Edward  R.  Roy- 
bal,  California;  John  G.  Culver,  Iowa;  Lee  H. 
Hamilton,  Indiana;  Roy  H.  McVicker,  Colo- 
rado. 

Committee  on  Goverrunent  Operations: 
William  L.  Dawson  (chairman) ,  Illinois;  Chet 
Holifield,  California;  Jack  Brooks,  Texas;  L. 
H  Fountain.  North  Carolina;  Porter  Hardy. 
Junior.  Virginia;  John  A.  Blatnik.  Minnesota; 
Robert  E.  Jones,  Alabama;  Edward  A.  Gar- 
matz.  Maryland;  John  E.  Moss.  California; 
Dante  B.  Fascell,  Florida;  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
Wisconsin:  John  S.  Monagan,  Connecticut; 
Torbert  H  Macdonald,  Massachusetts;  J.  Ed- 
ward Roush,  Indiana;  William  S.  Moorhead, 
Pennsylvania;  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher,  New 
Jersey-  Wm.  J.  Randall,  Missouri;  Benjamin 
S  Rosenthal,  New  York:  Jim  Wright,  Texas: 
Fernand  J.  St  Germain.  Rhode  Island;  David 
S.  King.  Utah;  John  G.  Dow,  New  York; 
Henry  Helstoski,  New  Jersey. 

Committee  on  House  Administration: 
Omar  Burleson  (chairman),  Texas;  Samuel 
N  Friedel,  Maryland;  Robert  T.  Ashmore. 
South  Carolina;  Wayne  L.  Hays.  Ohio;  Paul 
C  Jones  Missouri;  Frank  Thompson,  Junior, 
New  Jersey;  Watkins  M.  Abbitt,  Virginia;  Joe 
D  Waggonner.  Junior.  Louisiana;  Carl  D. 
Perkins,  Kentucky;  John  H.  Dent,  Pennsyl- 
vania: Sam  M.  Gibbons.  Florida;  Lucien  N. 
Nedzi.  Michigan;  John  Brademas.  Indiana; 
John  W.  Davis.  Georgia;  Kenneth  J.  Gray, 
Illinois;  Augustus  P.  Hawkins,  California; 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham.  New  York. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs : 
Wayne  N.  Asplnall  (chairman).  Colorado; 
Leo  W  O'Brien,  New  York;  Walter  Rogers. 
Texas;  James  A.  Haley.  Florida;  Ed  Edmond- 
son.  Oklahoma;  Walter  S.  Baring,  Nevada; 
Ralph  J.  Rivers,  Alaska;  Roy  A.  Taylor.  North 
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Carolina;  Harold  T.  Johnson.  California; 
Hugh  L.  Carey.  New  York;  Morris  K.  Udall, 
Arizona:  Compton  I.  White,  Junior,  Idaho; 
Phillip  Burton.  California;  David  S.  King, 
Utah:  Walter  H.  Moeller,  Ohio;  John  V. 
Tunney,  California;  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
New  York;  Thomas  S.  Foley.  Washington;  N. 
Neiman  Craley,  Junior,  Pennsylvania;  John 
A.  Race,  Wisconsin;  Richard  White,  Texas; 
Teno  Roncallo,  Wyoming. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce: Oren  Harris  (chairman),  Arkansas; 
Harley  O.  Staggers.  West  Virginia;  Walter 
Rogers,  Texas;  Samuel  N.  Priedel,  Maryland; 
Torbert  H.  Macdonald,  Massachusetts;  John 
Jarman.  Oklahoma;  Leo  W.  O'Brien.  New 
York;  John  E.  Moss.  California;  John  D. 
Dingell,  Michigan;  Paul  G.  Rogers,  Florida; 
Horace  R.  Kornegay,  North  Carolina;  Lionel 
Van  Deerlin.  California;  J.  J.  Pickle,  Texas; 
Fred  B.  Rooney.  Pennsylvania;  John  M. 
Murphy,  New  York;  David  E.  Satterfleld  III. 
Virginia;  Daniel  J.  Ronan,  Illinois;  J.  OUva 
Huot,  New  Hampshire;  James  A.  Mackay, 
Georgia:  John  J.  Gilllgan,  Ohio;  Charles  P. 
Parnsley.  Kentucky;  John  Bell  Williams, 
Mississippi. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  Emanuel  Cel- 
ler  (Chairman).  New  York:  Michael  A. 
Felghan.  Ohio;  Frank  Chelf.  Kentucky; 
Edwin  E.  Willis.  Louisiana;  Peter  W.  Rodlno, 
Junior.  New  Jersey:  Byron  G.  Rogers,  Colo- 
rado; Harold  D.  Doiiohue,  Massachusetts; 
Jack  Brooks.  Texas;  William  M.  Tuck,  Vir- 
ginia; Robert  T.  Ashmore.  South  Carolina; 
John  Dowdy,  Texas;  Basil  L.  Whitener,  North 
Carolina:  Herman  Toll,  Pennsylvania;  Robert 
W.  Kastenmeier,  Wisconsin;  Jacob  H.  Gilbert, 
New  York;  James  C.  Corman.  California:  Wil- 
liam L.  St.  Ongp,  Connecticut;  George  F.  Sen- 
ncr.  Junior.  Arizona;  Don  Edwards,  Cali- 
fornia: William  L.  Hungate,  Missouri:  Herbert 
Tenzer,  New  York;  John  Conyers,  Junior, 
Michigan;  George  W.  Grider,  Tennessee; 
Andrew  Jacobs,  Junior,  Indiana. 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries: Herbert  C.  Bonner  (chairman).  North 
Carolina;  Edward  A.  Garmatz.  Maryland; 
Leonor  K.  Sullivan.  Missouri;  T.  A.  Thomp- 
son. Louisiana:  Frank  M.  Clark.  Pennsyl- 
vania; Thomas  L.  Ashley.  Ohio;  John  D.  Din- 
gell, Michigan;  Alton  Lennon,  North  Caro- 
lina; Thomas  N.  Downing,  Virginia:  Bob 
Casey,  Texas:  James  A.  Byrne,  Pennsylvania: 
Harlan  Hagen,  California:  Edith  Green,  Ore- 
gon: Paul  G.  Rogers,  Florida:  Frank  A.  Stub- 
blefield.  Kentucky;  John  M.  Murphy,  New 
York;  Jacob  H.  Gilbert.  New  York:  J.  Russell 
Tuten,  Georgia;  William  L.  St.  Onge.  Con- 
necticut: John  G.  Dow.  New  York;  Raymond 
P.  Clevenger.  Michigan. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 
Tom  Murray  (chairman).  Tennessee;  James 
H.  Morrison,  Louisiana;  Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl, 
New  York;  David  N.  Henderson,  North  Caro- 
lina; Arnold  Olsen,  Montana;  Morris  K.  Udall. 
Arizona;  Domlnlck  V.  Daniels.  New  Jersey; 
Llndley  Beckworth,  Texas;  Harley  O.  Stag- 
gers, West  Virginia;  Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  Penn- 
sylvania: Joe  R.  Pool,  Texas;  William  J. 
Green,  Pennsylvania;  Spark  M.  Matsunaga, 
Hawaii:  Paul  J.  Krebs.  Nev/  Jersey;  Raymond 
F.  Clevenger.  Michigan;  James  M.  Hanley, 
New  York:  John  V.  Tunney,  California. 

Committee  on  Public  Works:  George  H. 
Fallon  (Chairman),  Maryland;  John  A.  Blat- 
nlk,  Minnesota;  Robert  E.  Jones,  Alabama; 
John  C.  Kluczynskl.  Illinois;  T.  A.  Thompson, 
Louisiana:  Jim  Wright.  Texas;  Kenneth  J. 
Gray,  Illinois;  Frank  M.  Clark,  Pennsylvania; 
Ed  Edmondson,  Oklahoma;  Harold  T.  John- 
son. California;  W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn.  South 
Carolina;  David  N.  Henderson,  North  Caro- 
lina; Arnold  Olsen,  Montana;  J.  Russell  Tu- 
ten, Georgia;  Ralph  J.  Rivers,  Alaska;  Ray 
Roberts,  Texas;  Robert  A.  Everett,  Tennessee; 
Richard  D.  McCarthy,  New  York;  James  Kee, 
West  Virginia;  John  R.  Schmidhauser,  Iowa; 
Robert  E.  Sweeney,  Ohio;  James  J.  Howard, 
New  Jersey:  Ken  W.  Dyal,  California. 


Committee  on  Rules:  Howard  W.  Smith 
(chairman),  Virginia;  William  M.  Colmer. 
Mississippi;  Ray  J.  Madden,  Indiana:  James 
J.  Delaney,  New  York;  James  W.  Trimble, 
Arkansas;  Richard  Boiling,  Missouri;  Thomas 
P.  O'Neill,  Junior,  Massachusetts;  B.  F.  Slsk. 
California;  John  Young.  Texas;  Claude  Pep- 
per. Florida. 

Com.mittee  on  Science  and  Astronautics: 
George  P.  Miller  (chairman),  California; 
Olln  E.  Teague,  Texas;  Joseph  E.  Karth.  Min- 
nesota; Ken  Hechler.  West  Virginia;  Emlllo 
Q.  Daddarlo.  Connecticut;  J.  Edward  Roush. 
Indiana;  Bob  Casey.  Texas;  John  W.  Davis. 
Georgia;  William  F.  Ryan.  New  York;  Thomas 
N.  Downing.  Virginia;  Joe  D.  Waggonner, 
Junior.  Louisiana;  Don  Fuqua.  Florida;  Carl 
Albert.  Oklahoma;  Roy  A.  Taylor,  North  Car- 
olina; George  E.  Brown,  Junior,  California; 
Walter  H.  Moeller,  Ohio;  William  R.  Ander- 
son, Tennessee:  Brock  Adams,  Washington; 
Lester  L.  Wolff.  New  York;  Weston  E.  Vivian, 
Michigan:    Gale  Schisler,  Illinois. 

Committee  on  Un-American  Activities: 
Edwin  E.  Willis  (chairman).  Louisiana;  Wil- 
liam M.  Tuck.  Virginia:  Joe  R.  Pool,  Texas; 
Richard  H.  Ichord,  Missouri;  George  F.  Sen- 
ner.  Junior.  Arizona:  Charles  L.  Weltner, 
Georgia. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs:  Olln  E. 
Teague  (chairman) ,  Texas;  W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn. 
South  Carolina;  James  A.  Haley.  Florida; 
Walter  S.  Baring.  Nevada;  Robert  A.  Everett, 
Tennessee;  Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl,  New  York; 
Harris  B.  McDowell,  Junior,  Delaware; 
Horace  R.  Kornegay,  North  Carolina;  Ray 
Roberts.  Texas;  Robert  T.  Secrest,  Ohio; 
George  E.  Brown,  Junior.  California;  Charles 
H.  Wll.son.  California;  David  E.  Satterfield 
III,  Virginia;  Teno  Roncallo,  Wyoming;  Hen- 
ry Helstoskl.  New  Jersey;  Joseph  Y.  Resnlck, 
New  York;   James  M.  Hanley.  New  York. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ELECTION  TO  STANDING  COMMIT- 
TEES OP  THE  RESIDENT  COMMIS- 
SIONER TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FROM  PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.  Res.  121 

Resolved,  That  Santiago  PoLANCO-ABREr. 
the  Resident  Commissioner  to  the  United 
States  from  Puerto  Rico.  be.  and  he  is  here- 
by, elected  an  additional  member  of  the  fol- 
lowing standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives:  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HOUR    OP   MEETING    ON    WEDNES- 
DAY. JANUARY  20.  1965 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  122 

Resolved,  That  when  the  House  adjourns 
on  Tuesday.  January  19,  1965,  It  stand  ad- 
journed until  10:30  a.m.  Wednesday,  Janu- 
ary 20,  1965;  that  upon  convening  at  that 
hour  the  House  proceed  to  the  east  front 
of  the  Capitol  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
the  inaugural  ceremonies  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States; 
and  that  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  cere- 


monies   the    House    stand    adjourned    until 
Thursday,  January  21,  1965. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  HONORABLE  RICHARD  L. 
OTTINGER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  tak- 
ing this  time  to  advise  the  House  that 
tomorrow  I  shall  call  up  a  privileged  res- 
olution to  dismiss  a  contest  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Mr.  RicH.'VRD  L.  Ottinger.  initiated  by 
Mr.  James  R.  Frankenben-y,  of  40  Wood- 
land Avenue.  Bronxville,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  this  an- 
nouncement, for  the  benefit  of  Members 
of  the  House.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  letter  dated 
January  14.  1965.  from  Mr.  H.  Newlin 
Megill,  a.ssistant  clerk  cf  the  House,  and 
addi'essed  to  the  Speaker: 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

January  14, 1965. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Following  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  you  in  our  telephone  conver- 
sation. Just  prior  to  the  convening  of  this 
session  of  the  Congress,  I  received  the  Hon- 
orable Richard  L.  Ottinger.  and  discussed 
with  him  the  matter  of  the  attempt  by  James 
R.  Frankenberry  to  challenge  his  right  to  a 
seat  in  the  89th  Congress,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Revised  Statutes  105-130,  as  amend- 
ed  (2  U.S.C.  201-226). 

An  examination  of  the  questions  raised  by 
Representative  Ottinger  and  his  counsel 
led  me  to  the  following  conclusions  which 
were  conveyed  to  him  orally,  together  with 
the  copy  of  a  draft  of  a  resolution,  which 
you  may  possibly  hold  to  be  privileged,  for 
action  by  the  House: 

1.  James  R.  Frankenberry  Is  not  a  compe- 
tent person  to  bring  such  action  under  this 
statute. 

2.  The  said  James  R.  Frankenberry  was 
not  a  party  to  the  election  held  November  3, 
1964,  in  the  25th  Congressional  District  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  at  which  the  Honor- 
able Richard  L.  Ottinger  was  elected.  It 
would  appear  that  Frankenberry  is  merely 
the  campaign  manager  of  former  Represent- 
ative Robert  R.  Barry,  who  was.  in  fact,  the 
defeated  candidate  in  this  district.  (See 
records  of  the  secretary  of  state.  State  of  New 
York,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. ) 

3.  A  reading  of  the  fact  of  the  statute 
which  has  been  provided  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  "a  good  and  sufficient  rule 
to  be  followed  and  not  to  be  departed  from 
except  for  cause"  merely  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  person  availing  himself  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  should  be  a  party  to 
the  election  and  have  the  expectation  that  as 
a  "contestant"  he  would  be  able  to  establish 
"his  right  to  the  seat."  Among  the  clear 
expressions  In  this  act,  as  amended,  there 
appears  this  language,  "No  contestee  and 
contestant  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  •   •    •.     (2  U.S.C.  226.) 
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4  An  examination  of  the  various  digests 
nf  all  contest  election  cases  In  the  House  of 
Reoresentatlves  falls  to  show  that  a  single 
Sn  has  been  permitted  to  use  the  statute 
fn  the  ^^^^"  proposed  by  Mr.  Franken- 
herrv  in  the  matter  at  point. 

T  The  House  of  Representatives  has  de- 
rided that  such  an  attempted  action  is  not 
nroner  and  that  such  a  person  Is  not  corn- 
Sent  to  avail  himself  of  the  provisions  of 
FhK  act      (See  H.  Res.  54,  agreed  to  January 

0    1941    in  re   Locke   Miller   v.   Michael  J. 

Kirwan  'l9th  Congressional  District  of  Ohio.) 
The  House  of  Representatives  may  adju- 
dicate the  questions  of  the  right  to  a  seat  In 
either  of  the  following  cases: 
First    In  the  case  of  a  contest  between  the 

"contestant"  and  the  "returned  member"  of 

the  House  instituted  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1851.  as  amended. 

Second    In    the    case    of    a    "protest      or 
"memorial"  filed  by  an  elector  of  the  district 

'^°TWrd^In    the    case    of    the    "protest"    or 
"memorial"  filed  by  any  other  person. 
Fourth.  On  motion   of  a   Member  of  the 

HoUSG 

Every  avenue  of  approach,  cited  above.  Is 
available  to  Mr.  Frankenberry  in  his  attempt 
to  question  the  right  of  the  Member  to  a 
seat,  but  the  first  case. 

For  the  reasons  heretofore  cited,  supported 
bv  other  actions  of  the  House  in  such  mat- 
ters I  hr.ve  supplied  a  draft  of  the  following 
language  for  the  possible  consideration,  and 
such  action  as  the  House  In  Its  wisdom  may 

"Whereas  James  R.  Frankenberry,  a  resi- 
dent of  the  city  of  Bronxville,  N.Y.,  in  the 
Twenty-fifth  Congressional  District  thereof, 
has  served  notice  of  contest  upon  Richard  L. 
Ottinger,  the  returned  Member  of  the  House 
from  said  district,  of  his  purpose  to  contest 
the  election  of  said  Richard  L.  Ottinger; 

and  ^-c  ^       1^ 

"Whereas   it    docs   not   appear    that    said 

James  R.  Frankenberry  was  a  candidate  for 
election  to  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  Twenty-fifth  Congressional  District  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  at  the  election  held 
November  3,  1964;  nor  was  he  a  candidate  for 
the  nomination  from  said  district  at  the  pri- 
mary election  held  in  said  district,  at  which 
Richard  L.  Ottinger  was  chosen  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives does  not  regard  the  said  James  R.  Frank- 
enberry as  a  person  competent  to  bring  a 
contest  for  a  seat  in  the  House  and  his  no- 
tice of  contest,  served  upon  the  sitting 
Member,  Richard  L.  Ottinger,  is  hereby  dis- 
missed: and  no  petition  or  other  paper  re- 
lating to  the  subject  matter  contained  in  this 
resolution  shall  be  received  by  the  House, 
or  entertained  in  any  way  whatever." 

It  would  appear  that  the  House  should 
desire  to  take  this  action  since: 

(a)  Mr.  Frankenberry  is  attempting  to 
misuse  the  statute  provided  by  the  House  of 
Representatives . 

(b)  The  House  of  Representatives  has  the 
responsibility  of  relieving  the  sitting  Mem- 
ber from  the  burden  of  defending  himself 
in  this  Improper  action,  under  the  cumber- 
some statute,  for  a  period  of  more  than  10 
months,  so  that  he  may  participate  fully  in 
his  constitutional  duties  of  representing  his 
congressional  district. 

(c)  The  courts  held  that  questions  as  to 
the  application  of  the  statute  are  justi- 
ciable bv  the  House  and  by  the  House  alone. 
(See  In  re  Voorhis  (D.C.N.Y.  1923),  291  F. 
673). 

(d)  Mr.  Frankenberry  has  at  least  three 
other  ways,  which  are  proper,  to  proceed  in 
this  matter. 

Such  an  action  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  put  the  question  in  proper 
perspective  and  preserve  the  rights  of  all 
P'\rtles. 


Your  interest  prompted  me  to  make  this 
written  report  to  you. 
I  am,  Mr.  Speaker, 

Respectfully  yours, 

H.  Newlin  Megill. 


THE     PRESIDENT     AND     THE     FILE 
CABINETS 


Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from, 
Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.      OLSEN      of      Montana.      Mr. 
Speaker,  some  of  us  who  have  been  labor- 
ing in  the  vineyard  of  Government  rec- 
ords, reports,  statistics,  forms,  and  other 
paperwork  were  veiT  pleased  last  week 
when    President    Johnson    ordered   the 
General  Services  Administration  to  cut 
down  on  purchases  of  file  cabinets.    Ac- 
cording to  the  Washington  Post  of  Jan- 
uai-y  15  last,  this  move  could  result  in  a 
savings  of  $5  million  a  year  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  we  applaud  this  action. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  cut  down  on  the 
number  of  file  cabinets  is  to  lock  the  barn 
door  after  the  horse  has  been  stolen. 
The  records  to  be  filed  are  already  on  our 
hands— 25  million  cubic  feet  of  them  and 
if  you  do  not  store  them  in  file  cabinets, 
you  bundle  them  up  and  store  them  in 
Government  buildings  at  a  cost  of  $2  per 
square  foot,  on  the  average.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  Government's  records 
holdings  are  at  an  alltime  high  and  the 
story  about  being  buried  in  our  own  de- 
tritus may  be  more  than  apocryphal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  of  my  colleagues 
know,  last  year  our  Subcommittee  on 
Census  and  Government  Statistics  went 
into  this  matter  of  reports,  forms,  ques- 
tionnaires, statistics,  records,  and  all  the 
rest.     We  made  studies  and  investiga- 
tions, held  hearings  in  several  cities,  and 
took  testimony  from  over  100  witnesses 
from  public  and  private  life,  including  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House.    Last  fall,  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  88th  Congress,  we  published  some 
800  pages  of  hearings  testimony  under 
the     title     "Tlie     Federal     Paperwork 
Jungle."    To  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  not  examined  this  hearings  testi- 
mony, let  me  urge  you  to  do  so. 
one  billion  reports 
Our  subcommittee  will  soon  release  its 
report     on     the     "Federal     Paperwork 
Jungle  "    The  report  will  show  that  new 
Federal  records  are  now  being  created  at 
the  rate  of  4.5  billion  a  year  and  this, 
again,  is  the  highest  rate  in  history.    It 
will  show  that  the  Federal  agencies  now 
require   over    1    billion   reports   a   year 
from  industry,  business,  and  the  public  or 
some  5  reports  for  every  man,  woman, 
and    child    in    the    United    States.     It 
will    show    that    one    Federal    agency, 
alone,    the    Internal    Revenue    Service, 
accounts  for  about  one-half  of  all  Fed- 
eral reports  or  some  500  million  forms  a 
year    if  we  include  the  new  reporting 
system  on  dividends,  rents,  and  interest 
authorized  by  Congress  in  the  Federal 
Revenue  Act  of   1962.     The  other  big 
Federal  agencies  in  this  paperwork  game 


are:  the  Social  Security  Administration 
with  over  300  million  reports  a  year;  the 
Bureau  of  Customs,  36  milUon;  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  33  million;  the 
Census  Bureau,  18  million;  and  the  Bu- 
reau   of    Employment    Security,     12.5 

million. 

disbelief 

Although   the  members   of   our  sub- 
committee  had   received    many,   many 
complaints  from  business,  industry,  and 
the  public  about  the  number  and  com- 
plexity of  reports  required  and  requested 
by  the  Federal  agencies,  we  were  gen- 
uinely shocked  when  we  learned  about 
the    paperwork    requirements    inflicted 
upon  the  public  by  the  Federal  agencies. 
In  order  to  verify  our  findings,  we  re- 
quested the  Government  Printing  Office 
to  check  our  figures.    The  Public  Printer 
keeps  careful  records  of  "printing  orders 
and  requisitons  placed  by  the  agencies 
and  here  is  what  he  reported:  In  fiscal 
year    1964.    the    Government    Printing 
Office  printed  2.3  billion  public-use  forms 
for  the  Federal   agencies,  or   some   12 
fo'-ms  for  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  States.    Now,  this  figure,  of 
course,  includes  copies,  duplicates,  un- 
used forms,  and  all  that,  but  it  does  not 
include  internal  use  forms  or  other  mate- 
rials which  do  not  go  out  to  the  public. 
responsibility 
Mr.  Speaker,  10  years  ago  the  Second 
Hoover  Commission  found  that  "report- 
ing to  the  Government  is  excessively  ex- 
pensive and  burdensome,"  and  in  1956, 
President  Eisenhower  directed  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  to  take  actions  nec- 
essarv  to  reduce  the  unnecessary  report- 
ing burden  on  industry  and  the  public. 
Our  subcommittee  report  will  show  that 
now  some  10  years  later,  the  situation  is 
far  worse  than  it  was  10  years  ago  in 
spite  of  Presidential  directives.  Hoover 
Commissions,    congressional    investiga- 
tions, and  so  forth.    One  Federal  depart- 
ment has  today  262  more  reports  than 
it  had  when  the  Hoover  Commission  re- 
ported in  1955.    Last  year  one  Federal 
regulatory  agency  came  out  with  a  ques- 
tionnaire which  will  cost  each  company  a 
minimum  of  $85,000  to  complete.    One 
firm  told  us  that  it  will  cost  them  S250,- 
000  to  supply  the  information.     Some 
small  business  people  told  us  that  Federal 
and   State  reporting   requirements   are 
driving  them  out  of  business.   In  fact,  our 
report  will  show  that  Government  re- 
ports cost  small  businessmen  some  $2  bil- 
lion every  year. 

Our  subcommittee  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  this  paperwork  mess  and  our 
findings  and  recommendations  will  be  re- 
leased soon.    There  is  no  question  but 
that  both  the  executive  branch  and  Con- 
gress must  share  the  blame  in  this  pro- 
liferation of  Federal  reports  and  paper- 
work.   We  found  that  Federal  adminis- 
trators often  are  unaware  of  the  volume 
of  paperwork  their  assistants  are  foisting 
upon  the  public.    We  found  also  that  the 
Federal  Reports  Act,   which  Congress 
passed  during  World  War  n.  is  not  be- 
ing effectively  administered  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.    In  Congress,  as  we 
well  know,  we  have  permitted  archaic  and 
outmoded  legislation  requiring  all  kinds 
of  ancient  reports  to  remain  on  the  books 
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year  after  year  and  we  grind  out  new  leg- 
islation, each  Congress  calling  for  all 
kinds  of  new  reporting  systems  even 
though  they  duplicate  existing  ones. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  does  not  permit  me 
to  go  on  today,  but  to  return  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  file  cabinets,  we  all  fully 
support  his  efforts  to  cut  out  waste  and 
inefficiency  everywhere,  and  I,  for  one, 
want  to  do  everything  I  can  to  strengthen 
his  hand.  Millions  of  dollars  in  costs  to 
the  Government  and  to  the  public  can  be 
saved  by  cutting  out  excessive  and  un- 
necessary Federal  reports. 

But,  believe  me,  it  will  take  the  best 
efforts  of  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  to  cut  down  on  excessive  and 
needless  Federal  paperwork.  "Old  forms 
never  die,  nor  do  they  fade  away.  They 
outlast  their  author,  their  recipient  and, 
in  most  cases,  their  purposes." 


THE  AMERICAN  BLACK  WALNUT 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  2  years  ago  I  called  attention  on 
the  House  floor  to  the  plight  of  the 
American  walnut  industry,  so  important 
in  our  great  Midwest.  The  industry  at 
the  time,  I  pointed  out,  was  faced  with 
extinction  as  our  giant  logs,  found  no- 
where else  in  the  world,  were  being 
rapidly  cut  down  for  shipment  over- 
seas. Unless  some  action  were  taken 
soon  this  treasured  raw  material,  the 
American  black  walnut  tree,  which  takes 
50  years  or  more  to  grow,  would  soon  be 
as  extinct  as  the  dodo  bird. 

Fortunately,  this  warning  was  heeded 
by  our  Federal  Government.  I  am  re- 
minded of  this  by  the  American  Walnut 
Association,  which  is  now  happily  cele- 
brating its  50th  anniversary. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time  other 
than  in  a  world  crisis,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  imposed  export  conti'ols  on 
this  precious  natural  resource.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  is  to  be  high- 
ly commended  for  taking  control  action 
to  conserve  this  aristocrat  of  American 
hardwoods.  The  Department  imposed 
consumption  curbs  not  only  on  foreign 
shipments,  which  were  growing  to  gi- 
gantic proportions,  but  on  domestic 
marketing  as  well.  Without  this  action 
this  valuable  American  species  was  faced 
with  depletion  in  less  than  10  years. 
Now,  with  a  proper  balance  of  cutting 
and  new  planting  the  situation  is  entire- 
ly changed.  We  may  write  this  as  a 
chapter  in  the  continuing  battle  to  pre- 
serve our  natural  resources. 

While  the  Department's  restrictions 
on  ruthless  cutting  of  this  fine  lumber 
for  shipment  overseas  now  prevail,  the 
domestic  industry  is  also  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  steps  taken  since  we  brought 
this  to  the  House's  attention  to  do  its 
part  at  home. 

The  Walnut  Association  informs  me 
a  major  feature  of  the  conservation  pro- 
gram is  the  establishment  of  the  Wal- 


nut Research  Center  at  Southern  Il- 
linois University  at  Carbondale.  The 
research  center  is  designed  to  increase 
the  volume  and  quality  of  walnut  in  the 
next  decade  and  to  accelerate  the 
growth  of  existing  immature  trees. 

We  may  give  thanks  that  the  stately 
old  walnut  tree,  which  we  remember  so 
well  from  boyhood,  is  being  saved.  I 
am  most  grateful  for  the  part  I  was 
able  to  play  in  averting  this  great  dis- 
aster. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC 
ENERGY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  42.  United  States  Code, 
section  2251,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Holifield,  of  Cal- 
ifornia: Mr.  Price,  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Aspi- 
NALL,  of  Colorado;  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Texas; 
Mr.  Morris,  of  New  Mexico;  Mr.  Hosmer, 
of  California:  Mr.  Bates,  of  Massachu- 
setts; Mr.  Anderson,  of  Illinois. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  HUDSON  HIGH- 
LANDS NATIONAL  SCENIC  RIVER- 
WAY,  N.Y. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  the 
Hudson  Highlands  National  Scenic 
Riverway  in  the  State  of  New  York.  It  Is 
my  sincere  hope  that  this  bill  be  enacted 
as  part  of  a  new  conservation  effort — an 
effort  not  only  to  protect  and  develop  old 
resources  but  create  new  ones — not  only 
to  save  our  wilderness  areas,  but  preserve 
the  green  spaces  and  scenic  river  valleys 
near  our  metropolitan  areas. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  sets  up  a 
mechanism  for  a  regional  plan  of  con- 
servation and  development.  It  em- 
phasizes the  necessity  for  local  planning 
and  zoning  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
mits the  Federal  Government,  through 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  preserve 
areas  of  scenic,  historic,  and  recreational 
value,  to  assist  in  the  abatement  of  water 
pollution  and  the  protection  of  pure 
water,  and  to  rehabilitate  blighted  and 
decaying  areas. 

As  introduced,  the  bill  defines  the 
riverway  as  that  section  of  the  Hudson 
River  running  from  the  city  of  Yonkers 
to  the  city  of  Beacon  on  the  east  bank, 
and  from  the  New  York-New  Jersey  line 
to  the  city  of  Newburgh  on  the  west 
bank.  The  riverway  boundaries  shall 
include  generally  the  land  extending  1 
mile  inland  from  both  shorelines,  as  well 
as  the  river  proper,  and  all  islands,  bays, 
and  marshlands  within  the  established 
boundaries. 


A  section  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  an  ap- 
propriate  degree  of  control  and  manage- 
ment  of  the  riverway  by  purchasing  or 
otherwise  acquiring  scenic  or  other  ease- 
ments. In  addition,  he  may  acquire  not 
more  than  5,000  acres  of  land  or  interests 
in  land  to  provide  public  access  to  rec- 
reational areas  or  other  points  of  public 
use  within  the  riverway.  However,  land 
or  waters  controlled  or  owned  by  the 
Palisades  Interstate  Park  Commission, 
the  State  of  New  York,  Rockland  Countyj 
Orange  County,  Putnam  County,  West- 
chester County,  or  any  other  political 
subdivision  of  the  State  of  New  York  may 
be  acquired  only  with  concurrence  of  the 
owner. 

A  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Federal  Power  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Riverway. 

Because  of  the  real  need  for  communi- 
cation between  the  governments  and 
groups  in  the  Riverway  area,  the  bill 
establishes  a  Hudson  National  Scenic 
Riverway  Advisory  Commission  to  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
on  matters  relating  to  the  development  of 
the  Riverway  and  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 

Representation  on  the  Commission 
would  come  from  the  counties  of  Putnam, 
Westchester,  Orange  and  Rockland,  the 
Palisades  Interstate  Park  Commission 
and  the  Taconic  State  Park  Commission. 
One  member  would  be  appointed  from 
the  recommendation  of  the  Governor  of 
New  York.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
would  designate  three  members,  includ- 
ing a  chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  present  time,  no 
single  agency  has  a  really  clear  idea  of 
what  specific  conditions  prevail  along  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  what  lands  can  be 
bought  or  reclaimed,  who  owns  available 
land,  and  so  on.  Along  the  Hudson,  sev- 
eral communities  daily  dump  millions  of 
pounds  of  raw  sewage  into  the  river  in 
a  continuing  monument  to  bad  planning 
over  the  past  100  years.  Shellfish  are 
already  gone,  oysters  disappeared  gen- 
erations ago,  the  shad  are  diminishing 
and  the  whole  striped  bass  fishing  indus- 
try is  threatened. 

Some  60  years  ago,  when  the  towering, 
world-famous  Palisades  were  first  threat- 
ened by  quarry  operations,  men  of  fore- 
sight and  wisdom  began  a  crusade  to  pre- 
serve this  valley  for  posterity.  Out  of 
many  joint  efforts  and  generous  contri- 
butions, we  have  the  network  of  parks 
which  supposedly  were  to  protect  for  all 
time  the  valley  and  the  shores. 

Last  November,  the  New  York  State 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Natural 
Resources,  chaired  by  the  Honorable  R. 
Watson  Pomeroy,  held  hearings  to  re- 
ceive recommendations  as  to  the  future 
of  the  Hudson  Valley.  The  testimony 
of  witness  after  witness  demonstrated 
that  life  along  the  river  must  be  sub- 
jected to  plan,  change  and  control.  A 
program  that  encompasses  the  many  sep- 
parate  interests  and  the  public  interest, 
is  dictated  by  necessity. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced here  today  will  lead  to  such  a  pro- 
gram. 


At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to    briefly  analyze  the  bill  section  by 

section. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

section  1 :  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tnrerior  to  estabUsh  a  Hudson  Highlands  Na- 
tional scenic  Riverway  to:  (a)  save  the 
Hudson  River  lor  the  public  use  and  benefit; 
,hi  help  local  communities  along  the  Hudson 
protect  rehabilitate,  and  develop  the  river- 
way and  fight  poUution. 

Section  2:  Describes  the  general  bound- 
aries of  the  riverway  as  extending  about  a 
mile  outward  from  the  Hudson  so  as  to 
cover  the  visible  shores  of  both  sides  of  the 
river  and  running  (a)  on  the  west  bank, 
from  the  city  of  Newburgh  south  to  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  State  line;  (b)  on  the 
east  bank,  from  the  city  of  Beacon  in  Dutch- 
ess County  south  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  Yonkers.  ,  ^._ 

Section  3:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  tlie 
Interior  to  work  with  State  and  local  au- 
thorities and  to  assist  local  zoning  and 
regulatory  efforts. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  protect  the 
riverway,  where  necessary,  through  the  use 
of  scenic  easements,  but  limits  the  amount 
and  type  of  land  he  can  actually  acquire  and 
restricts  the  means  of  acquisition. 

Section  4:  Directs  that  the  area  of  the 
riverway  shall  be  administered,  where  ap- 
propriate, under  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  National  Park  Service  and  exempts  the 
area  from  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act. 

Directs  that  the  riverway  shall  be  open  to 
public  recreational  use. 

Section  5:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  un- 
dertake certain  types  of  development  and  re- 
habilitation programs  to  further  public  use 
of,  and  benefit  from,  the  riverway  and  to 
work  with  political  subdivisions,  agencies, 
and  commissions  of  the  State  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  the  act. 

Section  6:  Sets  up  a  nine-member  Hudson 
Highlands  National  Scenic  Riverway  Com- 
mission to  consist  of  (a)  four  members,  one 
each  appointed  to  represent  the  counties  of 
Rockland,  Orange,  Putnam,  and  West- 
chester: (b)  one  to  represent  the  office  of 
the  Governor  of  New  York;  (c)  one  to  repre- 
sent the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  Commis- 
sion and  the  Taconic  Park  Commission;  and, 
(d)  three  to  represent  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Section  7:  Authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$20  million  to  carry  out  the  aims  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  application  of  the 
Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York 
to  construct  a  pumped-storage  hydro- 
electric plant  at  Cornwall,  N.Y.,  and  run 
overhead  transmission  lines  across  Put- 
nam County  and  through  western  West- 
chester County  has  dramatized  the  need 
for  a  comprehensive  approach  to  the 
uses  of  the  Hudson  Valley.  In  view  of 
the  legislation  I  have  offered  here  today. 
I  have  written  the  following  letter  to  the 
Honorable  Joseph  C.  Swidler,  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission: 

January  18, 1965. 
Hon.  Joseph  C.  Swidler, 
Chairman,  Federal  Power  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Swidler:  I  have  today  introduced 
legislation  establishing  a  Hudson  Highlands 
National  Scenic  Riverway  in  the  counties  of 
Westchester,  Putnam,  Rockland,  and  Orange, 
State  of  New  York.  This  bill  is  a  direct  out- 
growth of  the  public  concern  over  the  future 
of  this  beautiful  and  historic  area. 

In  view  of  this  concern  and  the  legislation 
I  have  introduced,  all  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
New  York  State  congressional  delegation 
whom  I  have  contacted  have  expressed  their 
Interest    and    join    me    in    requesting    the 


Federal  Power  Commission  to  postpone  a 
decision  on  the  application  of  Consolidated 
Edison  Co.  of  New  York  for  a  license  to  con- 
struct a  pumped-storage  hydroelectric  plant 
at  Cornwall,  N.Y.,  until  the  Congress  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  situation 
and  act  on  this  matter. 

As  soon  as  the  remainder  of  the  New  York 
State  delegation  are  contacted,  I  will  send 
you  their  names. 

I  hope  you  will  give  this  matter  your  most 
serious  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  L.  Ottinger, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  evidence  of  the  great 
public  interest  in  the  Consolidated  Edi- 
son matter  and  the  future  of  the  Hudson 
Highlands,  I  submit  for  the  Record  edi- 
torials which  have  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  November  17,  1964,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Wednesday, 
September  2,  1964,  and  Life  magazine  of 
July  31, 1964. 

Saving  the    Hudson  Highlands 

The  question  whether  the  Hudson  High- 
lands can  be  preserved  in  their  natural 
grandeur  as  one  of  the  Nation's  most  beauti- 
ful and  historic  sites  is  nearing  a  final  deter- 
mination. The  Federal  Power  Commission  Is 
hearing  oral  arguments  in  Washington  to- 
day on  the  application  of  the  Consolidated 
Edison  Co.  to  build  a  $162  million  power- 
plant  on  Storm  King  Mountain,  transmit  the 
power  across  the  river  by  submarine  cable 
and  bring  it  down  to  the  city  through  Putnam 
and  Westchester  Counties  mainly  by  over- 
head transmission  lines. 

Conservationists  who  have  opposed  the 
project  on  esthetic  grounds  and  residents  of 
communities  that  would  be  traversed  by  the 
overhead  lines  will  stage  a  last-ditch  battle 
to  save  the  splendor  of  this  reach  of  the  Hud- 
son. The  FPC  hearing  examiner  reported— 
erroneously  In  our  opinion — that  the  project 
would  have  relatively  little  adverse  effect  on 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  area.  He  held,  fur- 
thermore, that  the  alternative  proposals  for 
generating  the  needed  power  were  not  eco- 
nomically feasible— but  here  the  question  is. 
How  much  are  the  people  willing  to  pay  to 
preserve  their  scenic  heritage? 

The  Federal  Power  Commission's  staff  has 
not  only  approved  the  Con-Ed  plan  but,  in- 
terested in  electricity  rather  than  esthetics, 
has  recommended  an  increase  in  its  potential 
by  50  percent,  from  2  million  to  3  million 
kilowatts,  which  will  enable  Con-Edison  to 
sell  surplus  power  to  other  utilities. 

Perhaps  the  best  hope  for  persuading  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  take  a  broader 
view  of  the  matter  than  the  economic  and 
engineering  arguments  on  which  the  Con- 
Edison  case  rests  lies  in  the  hearings  which 
the  State's  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources  will  hold  at  Bear  Moun- 
tain on  Thursday  and  Friday,  pn  a  proposal 
to  establish  a  State  commission  to  regulate 
and  control  uses  of  the  river  and  its  shore 
areas  While  the  State  cannot  negate  the  is- 
suance of  an  FPC  license,  the  FPC  might  well 
hesitate  to  grant  a  license  if  there  seemed  a 
reasonable  prospect  that  the  State  was  about 
to  zone  the  area.  In  this  route  lies  the  last 
hope  of  preventing  defacement  of  Storm  King 
and  preservation  of  the  Highlands  unspoiled. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Sept.  2, 

1964] 

Stop  the  Con-Ed  Wreckers 

The  Scenic  Hudson  Preservation  Conier- 
ence  has  Just  entered  another  spirited  brief 
with  the  Federal  Power  Commission  against 
licensing  of  the  $162  million  hydroelectric 
plant  which  Consolidated  Edison  wants  to 
gouge  into  the  side  of  Storm  King  Mountain. 

After  months  of  hassling,  marked  chiefly 
by  Con-Ed  compromising  on  details  and  by 


the    FPC    examiner's    report    favoring    the 
utility,  the  issue  is  still  clearcut. 

This  is  simply  one  of  public  Interest.  Shall 
there  be  a  tremendous  pumped-storage  de- 
velopment because  the  company  argues  that 
cheap  electricity  is  more  important  than 
keeping  hands  off  the  Hudson  highlands? 
Or  shall  this  region,  so  indisputably  unique 
in  scenery,  history,  and  recreational  poten- 
tial, be  saved  from  industrialization? 

We  regret  that  such  a  fundamental  deci- 
sion should  be  left  to  the  FPC  at  aU.  But 
the  public  has  always  been  slow  about  saving 
its  great  resources.  The  result  is  that  Con- 
Ed  contends  it  will  wreck  the  mountainside 
Just  a  wee  bit  and,  anyway,  that  the  FPC 
has  no  legal  authority  to  weigh  esthetic 
values.  This  Is  the  overbearing  approach 
that  only  economics  and  engineering  are  to 
be  considered.  And  if  Con-Ed  has  its  way. 
certainly  the  precedent  will  be  set  for  de- 
spoiling the  whole  Hudson  reach  from  Bear 
Mountain  to  Newburgh. 

We  think  that  history  and  landscape  are 
more  important  than-,  powerplants.  There 
are  other  places  and  mOThods  for  the  manu- 
facture of  electricity.  Let  us  not  for  the 
shortsighted  sake  of  economy  make  a  mis- 
take which  can  never  be  corrected.  Keep 
the  Hudson  highlands  as  they  are. 

[From  Life  magazine,  July  31. 1964] 
Must  God's  Junkyard  Grow? 

When  does  a  local  conservation  issue  be- 
come national? 

Up  the  Hudson  River  near  West  Point, 
Consolidated  Edison  proposes  building  the 
Nation's  third  largest  hydroelectric  station 
in  a  hole  gouged  out  of  the  flank  of  Storm 
King  Mountain.  This  is  the  gateway  to  the 
Hudson  Highlands,  one  of  the  grandest  pas- 
sages of  river  scenery  in  the  world.  Shocked 
residents  and  conservationists,  led  by  New 
York  State  Historian  Carl  Carmer,  have  car- 
ried their  protest  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, which  has  yet  to  rule  on  Con-Ed's 
application.  Con-Ed  has  made  important 
scenery-preserving  concessions  in  its  plans 
for  the  site,  whose  natural  economic  advan- 
tages admittedly  are  great.  But  if  its  appli- 
cation is  granted,  chances  for  stUl  another 
plant  across  the  Hudson  will  be  greatly  en- 
hanced and  further  mutilation  of  the  stately 
hills  rendered  likely. 

National  or  local?  Apparently  local,  like 
the  battle  waged  by  New  York  sportsmen  to 
preserve  the  Beaverkill  and  Willowemoc  Riv- 
ers, the  Nation's  original  dry-fly  trout 
streams,  from  highway  construction.  Or  like 
the  battle  to  save  what  is  left  of  the  Indiana 
dunes  on  Lake  Michigan  from  commercial 
exploitation.  Or  like  the  battle  to  keep  Cali- 
fornia's Kings  and  Tehlpite  Canyons  from 
being  danuned  and  drowned.  But,  like 
these  and  other  campaigns,  some  of  which 
were  described  here  recently  under  the  title 
"the  Creeping  Junkyard"  (Life,  March  20). 
they  also  deserve  to  be  called  national  is- 
sues. In  a  real  sense  the  whole  country 
suffers  every  time  Americans  make  a  bad 
choice,  even  a  local  one.  that  allows  the 
needless  waste  of  any  of  our  natural  treas- 
\ires.  The  destruction  of  such  resources  is 
irrevocable;  no  one  can  pass  that  way  again. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  The  gentleman  has 
offered  a  bill  which  seems  to  be  a 
thoughtful  and  constructive  measure  in 
the  direction  of  conserving  our  natural 
resources,  particularly  around  our  great 
metropolitan  areas.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  if  he  will 
explain  to  us  the  impact  that  this  legis- 
lation would  have  upon  the  proposal  of 
Uie  ConsoUdated  Edison  Co.  to  develop  a 
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large  hydroelectric  plant  at  Cornwall, 
N  Y.   overlooking  the  Hudson  River. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  is  designed  overall  for  the  protection 
of  the  Hudson  River  banks  rather  than 
being  specifically  aimed  at  this  one  in- 
trusion. This  is  the  first  intrusion  in  the 
Hudson  highlands,  and  we  rather  hope 
that  this  case,  which  is  pending  before 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  which  is 
considering  this  matter,  will  be  held  up 
pending  the  action  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.     I  thank  the  gentle- 


man. 


BANKERS  ATTEMPT  TO  BLUDGEON 
PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  P.mman]  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  black- 
mail is  one  of  the  foulest  offenses  known 
to  man.  It  is  indeed  shocking  to  read 
accounts  of  ordinary  citizens  being  black- 
mailed but  far  more  shocking  to  learn  of 
blackmail  threats  made  against  our  lead- 
ers and  the  American  people. 

I  feel  it  my  duty,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  point 
out  to  this  body  and  the  American  peo- 
ple that  two  of  our  most  respected  and 
leading  newspapers,  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  recently  re- 
ported that  certain  banking  interests  are 
trying  to  blackmail  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  public.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  Identifies  the  "blackmail- 
ers" as  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, a  group  which  I  characterized  last 
August  3  on  this  floor  as  a  pressure  group 
as  "ugly  as  any  lobby  in  existence." 

Some  people  feel  my  criticism  of  the 
ABA  was  too  severe.  But  I  am  certain 
after  I  finish  here  today  that  those  peo- 
ple will  now  realize  that  my  description 
of  the  big  banker's  lobby  was  entirely  ac- 
curate and  even  on  the  mild  side. 

The  ABA,  true  to  tradition,  has  wasted 
no  time  in  the  89th  Congress  to  move  to 
hogtie.  hornswaggle,  blackmail,  and 
blackjack  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  American  people. 

What  I  am  about  to  relate  is  merely  the 
latest  of  the  many  arrogant  and  self- 
seeking  maneuvers  of  the  ABA.  It  con- 
cerns itself  specifically  with  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  "gold  cover"  prob- 
lems. 

The  New  York  Times  of  January  8 

reported : 

The  banking  community  may  condition 
Its  support  for  modification  of  the  gold 
requirement  on  assurances  from  the  John- 
son administration  that  It  will  resist  pro- 
posals by  Representative  Wright  Patman. 
Democrat,  of  Texas,  to  reduce  greatly  the 
Independence  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Futhermore,  the  front  page  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  January  15  put  the 
finger  on  the  actual  ringleaders  by 
'    reporting  that: 

American  Bankers  Association  officials 
agree  the  freeze  of  gold  for  currency  backing 
should  be  thawed — if  the  administration 
stresses  keeping  the  dollar  sound,  honoring 
Federal  Reserve  Independence. 

There  can  be  no  other  interpretation 
of  these  two  reports.  The  ABA  is  say- 
ing to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 


gress that  ABA  will  support  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  gold  reserve  requirement  only 
if  the  President  and  the  administration 
refuse  to  support  the  legislation  intro- 
duced to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  with  the  eco- 
nomic policies  and  programs  of  the 
President. 

I  use  the  world  "blackmail,"  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  there  is  no  other  v.ord 
at  my  command  which  more  aptly  de- 
scribes this  disgraceful  conduct. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  United 
States  currently  has  a  serious  balance- 
of-payments  problem  which  is  causing 
substantial  drains  on  our  gold  reserves. 
As  we  all  know,  gold  serves  as  a  re- 
serve for  Federal  Reserve  notes  and 
deposits  of  commercial  banks  held  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  If  we  suffer 
from  excessive  balance-of -payments  def- 
icits and  have  to  continue  paying  off 
such  deficits  with  our  gold  supply,  it 
means  that  we  may  find  it  necessary  to 
once  more  reduce  the  gold  cover  require- 
ments as  we  have  in  the  past. 

It  is  precisely  this  proposal  that  the 
ABA  says  it  will  support  but  only  if  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  will 
knuckle  under  and  refuse  to  approve  vital 
Federal  Reserve  legislation  to  assure  co- 
ordination of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy. 
Of  course  the  gold  cover  problem  has 
no  direct  relation  to  reform  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System— except  in  the 
selfish  scheming  of  the  bankers'  lobby. 
The  gold  cover  problem  is  simply  one  of 
technical  legal  requirements  that  can  be 
resolved  easily  without  any  harmful  ef- 
fect whatsoever  on  our  monetary  system. 
The  administration  is  now  working  on 
legislation  to  deal  with  the  question,  and 
I  have  no  fear  about  maintaining  sta- 
bility of  the  dollar. 

I  am  much  more  concerned  about  our 
persistent  balance-of-payments  problem 
and  the  harmful  and  misguided  "reme- 
dies" that  the  ABA  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  are  palming  off  on  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  am  informed  that  the  last  quarter  of 
1964  will  show  that  gold  and  dollars  have 
been  leaving  the  United  States  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  $5  billion.  If  this  is  so, 
this  deficit  rate  will  be  the  largest  dollar 
and  gold  loss  we  have  suffered  since  the 
second  quarter  of  1963. 

It  was  the  large  payments  deficit  of 
1963  that  led  to  a  drive  by  the  big  bank- 
ers who  dominate  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  the  ABA  to  tighten  credit 
and  substantially  raise  short-term  in- 
terest rates. 

Tightening  credit  and  raising  interest 
rates  never  In  our  history  or  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  modern  Industrial  economy 
have  solved  the  balance-of-payments 
problem.  You  do  not  cure  a  bloody  nose 
with  a  tourniquet  around  the  neck.  The 
facts  are  clear  and  obvious.  Short-term 
interest  rates  on  Federal  Issues  have 
risen  900  percent  since  1946,  and  the  cur- 
rent excuse  for  raising  short-term  rates 
even  higher  is  that  we  need  to  do  it  for 
balance-of-payments  reasons. 

How  many  times.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the 
American  people  going  to  be  forced  to 
swallow  this  monetary  moonshine?  In 
1962.  91-day  Treasury  bills  carried  a  rate 
of  2.778  percent  and  by  the  last  quarter 


of  1963  this  rate  had  increased  to  3.523 
percent.  Currently  the  rate  on  this  class 
of  public  debt  is  better  than  3.8  percent 
and  yet  the  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem continues  more  severe  than  in  the 
past.  How  then.  I  ask,  can  raising  short- 
term  interest  rates  solve  our  balance-of. 
payments  problems? 

Let  me  put  this  matter  in  more  un- 
derstandable perspective.  Between  1946 
and  1964  the  interest  rate  on  91-day 
Treasuiy  bills  increased  by  900  percent. 
Prom  the  end  of  1963  to  the  present,  the 
interest  rate  on  this  class  of  Government 
security  has  increased  more  than  20  per- 
cent. And  yet  our  balance-of-payments 
problem  still  persists — indeed  the  prob- 
lem is  more  severe. 

What  if  we  had  the  same  degree  of 
increase  in  prices  of  consumer  commod- 
ities over  the  same  time  period?  We 
would  have  experienced  a  period  of  in- 
flation which  would  certainly  rival  that 
experienced  by  Germany  after  World 
War  I.  or  Communist  China  after  World 
War  II. 

Take  the  example  of  a  pair  of  shoes. 
In  1946  a  man  could  buy  a  respectable 
pair  of  shoes  for  $5.  Currently  this  $5 
pair  of  shoes  would  cost  about  $9.90.  But 
if  the  price  of  shoes  had  increased  be- 
tween 1946  and  the  present  as  has  the 
increase  in  interest  costs  on  91 -day 
Treasury  bills — this  pair  of  shoes  would 
now  cost  $89.10.  Consider  that  during 
the  war,  the  short-term  rate  was  one- 
eighth  of  1  percent  for  a  time.  If  motor 
cars  had  increased  as  much  as  interest 
rates  an  automobile  which  now  costs 
about  $2,500  would  cost  $30,000.  This  is 
an  example  which  the  American  people 
can  understand. 

The  attempt  to  make  such  subjects  as 
monetary  policy,  balance  of  payments 
and  so  forth,  difficult  to  understand  is 
the  reason  why  the  American  people  have 
not  voiced  their  feelings  on  these  sub- 
jects. If  they  were  properly  communi- 
cated with  on  these  subjects,  I  am  sure 
they  would  no  more  tolerate  a  900-per- 
cent increase  in  the  cost  of  financing 
91-day  bills  over  an  18-year  period  than 
they  would  tolerate  a  900-percent  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  a  pair  of  shoes  over 
the  same  period  of  time. 

I  have  said  it  before  and  I  say  it  again, 
raising  interest  rates  at  this  time  when 
we  still  have  high  levels  of  unemployment 
and  unused  industrial  capacity  is  a  tragic 
error.  It  will  not  solve  our  balance-of- 
payments  problems  but  it  will,  as  sure  as 
I  stand  here,  accentuate  existing  unem- 
ployment and  poverty  in  the  United 
States.  If  this  is  allowed  to  happen,  then 
more  capital  will  go  elsewhere  and  our 
balance-of-payments  problem  will  be 
worsened.  ^ 

What  are  the  reasons  for  our  balance- 
of-payments  problems?  Certainly  a  ma- 
jor one  is  that  private  industry  and 
the  banking  community — those  handful 
of  banks  that  are  large  enough  to  engage 
in  foreign  transactions — are  making  sub- 
stantial private  dollar  loans  and  equity 
investments  in  foreign  countries.  Our 
problem  also  is  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  there  very  recently  have  been  sev- 
eral susbtantial  loans  floated  by  either 
foreign  governments  or  international 
lending  agencies  in  the  United  States. 


Contrary  to  the  high  interest  fallacy 
this  balance-of-payments  problem  can 
best  be  solved  by  maintaining  low  inter- 
pst  rates  and  an  adequate  money  supply 
so  that  the  productivity  of  our  economy 
can  be  fully  utilized  and  enable  us  to 
compete  with  world  markets.  Our  Im- 
mediate balance-of-payments  problem 
can  also  be  solved  by  direct  intervention 
into  those  specific  activities  which  are 
causing  the  problem.  In  this  particular 
instance  the  President  should  exert  his 
authority  and  close  the  loophole  in  the 
interest  of  equalization  tax  and  make  it 
apply  to   foreign  loans  made   by  U.S. 

banks.  ^,       .,      ,.  _ 

This  is  how  outrageous  the  situation 
is  The  ABA  hierarchy— engaging  in 
broad  daylight  blackjack  and  holdup 
tactics— in  effect  is  saying  this  to  us:  Al- 
low the  handful  of  banks  to  continue  to 
make  foreign  loans.  We.  the  ABA.  will 
go  along  with  reducing  the  gold  reserve 
'  requirements  so  that  we  can  create  more 

money  to  lend  and  on  which  we  will 
make  an  interest  return.  In  other  words, 
the  big  banks  are  in  large  part  responsi- 
ble for  creating  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  and  the  gold  reserve  problem, 
but  here  they  are  telling  us  that  the 
blame  rests  some  place  else.  Magnani- 
mous are  we,  say  the  ABA,  so  we  will 
help  you  solve  your  problem.  But  the 
quid  pro  quo,  they  tell  us,  is  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  make  sure  the  Federal 
Reserve  monetary  reform  bill  is  killed. 
This  is  truly  a  classic  example  of  sending 
the  goose  to  guard  the  shelled  corn. 

The  best  estimates  indicate  that  we 
have  a  chronic  hard-core  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  of  around  $2.5  billion. 
Of  this  amount  better  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars of  it  is  brought  about  by  the  foreign 
loans  of  a  handful  of  U.S.  banks. 

I  say  again  the  solution  to  this  problem 
is  not  to  raise  interest  rates.  The  solu- 
tion does  not  lie  in  this  direction  at  all. 
Rather  it  lies  in  the  direction  of  direct 
intervention  as  I  have  indicated  above 
and  creating  the  environment  in  which 
the  fruits  of  increasing  American  pro- 
duction and  productivity  can  be  used  to 
maintain  our  position  in  world  trade  and 
a  climate  attractive  to  capital  invest- 
ment. To  demand,  as  the  ABA  is  doing, 
that  they  will  trade  off  with  the  admin- 
istration and  the  President  a  gold  oUl 
for  Federal  Reserve  independence  is  both 
immoral  and  dishonest. 

This  whole  matter  is  personally  repul- 
sive to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  am  sure  it 
is  to  all  other  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  the  administration.  It  is  beyond  my 
reason  and  belief  that  this  arrogant  and 
brazen  group  can  succeed  in  their  at- 
tempted deception. 

I  have  made  reference  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  reform  bill  in  my  address,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Legislation  to  accomplish 
these  reforms  has  been  introduced  as 
H.R.  11.  I  shall  at  a  subsequent  time  ad- 
dress this  body  on  this  most  vital  subject. 


from  Michigan  fMr.  Harvey  1   may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     HARVEY     of     Michigan.    Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  House 
concurrent  resolution  which  would  es- 
tablish a  joint  congressional  committee 
to  be  composed  of  five  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  five  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  investigation  in  preparing  a  pro- 
posed code  of  ethics  to  govern  the  con- 
duct of  Members  of  Congress. 

I  introduced   an  identical   resolution 
in  the  last  Congress,  April  25,  1963.    Un- 
fortunately, the  measure  died  in  com- 
mittee.   I  still  feel,  however,  that  such 
legislation  is  Important,  for  It  is  essen- 
tial if  our  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  to  succeed  that  our  citizens 
have  respect  for  those  who  serve.    I  do 
not  pretend  to  know  everything  that  a 
congressional  code  of  ethics  should  con- 
tain, but  I  do  suggest  that  we  should  at 
least  give  it  consideration.    I  am  mind- 
ful of  the  difficulty  in  legislating  public 
morality,  but  it  should  be  possible  to  es- 
tablish a  standard  of  conduct  that  would 
be  helpful  to  all  Members  of  Congress 
and  reassuring  to  the  public.    Adoption 
of  my  resolution  would  permit  the  coin- 
plete  study  and  investigation  that  would 
be  necessaiT  to  prepare  a  code  of  ethics 
In  addition,  however,  I  am  certain  that 
the  adoption  of  my  resolution,  and  the 
study  which  would  result,  would  empha- 
size the  many  fine  dedicated  public  serv- 
ants,  both   Democrat   and   Republican 
who  have  worked  long  hours,  often  at 
considerable  personal  sacrifice,  to  make 
our  Government  work. 

I  hope  that  we  can  establish  such  a 
code  of  ethics  and  erase  once  and  for  all 
any  shadows  of  doubt  that  are  cast  on 
this  legislative  body. 
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APPOINT  A  JOINT  CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE  TO  DRAFT  A  CODE  OP 
ETHICS  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  CON- 
GRESS 
Mr.  TALCOTT.    Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


Mr  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poff]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years",  the  tendency  has  been  for  industry 
to  refuse  to  employ  older  workers  and  to 
terminate  older  workers  when  a  reduc- 
tion in  force  becomes  necessary.  A 
worker  who  loses  his  job  after  the  age  of 
45  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
employment  with  a  new  firm,  even 
though  his  training,  experience,  skill, 
and  productive  capacity  may  be  at  the 
peak  of  proficiency.  At  the  age  of  45  a 
worker's  financial  load  is  probably  high- 
er than  ever  before.  His  children  are  in 
the  midst  of  their  educational  careers, 
and  many  promising  young  students  in 


the  scientific  and  professional  fields  are 
compelled  to  abandon  college  because 
their  parents  have  lost  their  jobs. 

The  problem  is  just  as  important  with 
reference  to  workers  who  are  approach- 
ing their  60th  birthday.  They  are  too 
young  to  retire  and  too  old  to  find  a  new 
job.  Yet,  they  may  be  burdened  with 
mortgages  on  their  homes,  heavy  hospi- 
tal and  medical  expenses,  and  other  obli- 
gations peculiar  to  our  elder  citizens. 

This  is  an  acute  national  problem  but 
one  which  is  not  easily  solved  by  Gov- 
ernment. Congress  has  no  constitution- 
al power  to  compel  employers  to  hire 
older  workers  or  to  retain  older  workers 
in  their  employ.  Even  if  Congress  had 
the  power,  a  compulsory  statute  would 
be  offensive  to  our  sense  of  economic 
freedom  and  to  the  principles  of  the 
free  enterprise  system.  Moreover,  such 
a  compulsory  statute  could  not  be  prop- 
erly policed  without  greatly  expanding 
the  ranks  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Accordingly,  the  only  possible  solution 
to  the  problem  is  an  incentive  program 
to  encourage  employers  voluntarily  to 
employ  and  retain  in  employment  older 
workers.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  voluntary  tax  incentive 
program.  Under  that  bill,  an  employer 
would  be  allowed  to  deduct  as  a  business 
expense  not  only  the  gross  salary  paid 
to  an  employee  but  an  additional  2  per- 
cent thereof  for  every  employee  between 
the  ages  of  45  and  50,  3  percent  for  every 
employee  between  the  ages  of  55  and  60 
and  5  percent  for  every  employee  over 
the  age  of  60. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  would  mean  an 
initial  loss  of  revenue,  but  over  the  long 
run  there  would  be  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  tax  revenue  from  the  salaries 
and  wages  paid  to  these  older  employees 
and  there  would  be  a  corresponding  re- 
duction of  unemployment  and  welfare 
benefits. 

It  might  be  argued  that  a  policy  en- 
couraging the  employment  of  older  peo- 
ple would  reduce  the  job  availability  of 
younger  workers.    Such  an  argument  is 
at   odds  with   the   laws   of   economics. 
Economic  history  proves  that  the  more 
people  we  have  working,  the  more  we 
produce:  the  more  we  produce,  the  more 
we  transport  and  sell;  the  more  we  sell, 
the  cheaper  the  price;  the  cheaper  the 
price   the  more  we  consume;  the  more 
we  consume,  the  greater  the  demand; 
the  greater  the  demand,  the  more  we 
need  to  produce;  the  more  we  need  to 
produce,  the  more  jobs  we  have  avail- 
able    More  jobs  for  everyone,  regard- 
less of  age,  must  be  our  continuing  pol- 
icy. 

We  as  a  nation  have,  over  the  years, 
depended  for  our  growth  upon  the  wis- 
dom, training,  and  acqiured  skills  that 
come  only  with  age  and  experience. 
Some  of  our  most  revolutionary  inven- 
tions and  some  of  the  greatest  coiitnbu- 
tions  to  our  economic,  cultural,  and 
scientific  life  have  come  from  "len  and 
women  of  advanced  years  in  both  humble 
and  exalted  positions.  This  reservoir  of 
wisdom  and  skUls  is  one  of  America  s 
greatest  assets  and  one  in  which  we  have 
a  great  investment.  We  must  Protect 
that  investment  and  use  that  asset  to  ad- 
vance our  national  interests. 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  A  RECESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in  or- 
der today  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  riaht  to  object,  may  we  have  the  as- 
surance that  there  will  be  no  business 
following  the  reading  of  the  message  we 
are  presently  awaiting? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  business  whatsoever,  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman.  The  only  rea- 
son for  the  request  is  the  hope  that  the 
message  will  arrive  in  time  to  read  it 

today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gcnz.alezI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
'  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  and  free  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  is  the  New  York  Times. 
Over  the  years  we  have  come  to  take  for 
granted  the  objective  and  exhaustive 
coverage  of  the  news  that  may  be  found 
daily  in  the  Times.  But  the  Times  did 
not  just  grow,  like  Topsy.  It  was  made 
with  hard  work,  dedication  to  the  finest 
principles  of  good  journalism,  and  most 
of  all  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  to- 
ward the  public. 

"All  the  News  That's  Fit  To  Print"  is 
the  well-known  motto  of  the  Times.  It 
was  conceived  bv  Adolph  Ochs,  publisher 
of  the  Times  from  1896  to  1935.  The 
great  traditions  of  the  Times  were  also 
instituted  by  Ochs,  and  cultivated  over 
the  39  years  that  he  published  the  paper. 
His  story  is  of  historical  importance  both 
to  the  field  of  journalism  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  free  press  in  America. 
The  following  article,  entitled  "A  News- 
paperman's Newspaper"  from  News 
Front.  January  1965,  tells  the  highlights 
of  Adolph  Ochs*  career  with  the  New 
York  Times.  With  unanimous  consent. 
I  am  inserting  the  article  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  : 

A  Newspaperman's  Newspaper 
-  Diiring  presidential  election  years,  when 
partisan  emotions  run  higher  than  normal. 
American  newspaper  readers  expect  and  usu- 
allv  get  a  fair  account  of  each  candidate's 
views.  It  Is  taken  for  granted  that  the  facts 
will  be  presented  objectively  in  the  news 
columns,  no  matter  what  political  stand  a  pa- 
per may  take  on  its  editorial  pages. 

However,  the  standard  of  impartiality,  now 
so  commonplace,  is  a  relatively  recent  phe- 
nomenon In  the  annals  of  U.S.  newspaper 
publishing.    While  the  13  colonies  were  strug- 


gling for  political  freedom  from  England,  the 
U.S.  fourth  estate,  still  in  its  infancy,  gave 
American  revolutionaries  a  powerful  forum 
through  which  they  could  disseminate  anti- 
British  propaganda.  After  the  Nation 
achieved  independence,  the  U.S.  press  di- 
rected its  vigorous  activity  toward  the  suc- 
cess of  varying  causes. 

In  those  early  days  of  fierce  party  strife 
over  national  goals  and  ideals,  journalism 
became  a  highly  personal  field  and  continued 
in  this  tradition  for  over  a  century.  Pub- 
lishers were  synonymous  with  their  papers 
and  individual  interests  and  views  deter- 
mined the  presentation  of  news.  The  out- 
standing newspapers  were  etsentlally  plat- 
forms on  which  great  editors  displayed  their 
erudition.  News  columns  were  as  biased  as 
the  editorials. 

Today,  few  recall  such  highly  successful 
papers  as  the  New  York  World  and  the  New 
York  Journal  but  many  remember  Joseph 
Pulitzer  and  William  Randolph  Hearst,  the 
lions  of  turn-of-the-century  reporting.  They 
were  flamboyant  personalities  whose  interne- 
cine feuds  and  muckraking  crusades  made 
front  page  news  and  they  never  missed  an 
opportunity  to  make  headlines  of  their  own 
on  a  "slow"  news  day. 

The  man  who  struggled  to  publish  a  news- 
paper in  radical  contrast  to  those  of  his  times 
and  who  set  an  example  for  future  genera- 
tions of  newspaper  publishers  rarely  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  his  own  paper— or  in  the 
columns  of  his  competitors'  papers. 

Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times  from  1896  to  1935.  had  no  yearning 
for  political  office,  abhorred  the  use  of  sensa- 
tionalism to  sell  papers  and  built  no  monu- 
ments to  himself  such  as  Hearst  who  spent 
untold  millions  to  construct  and  furnish  his 
palatial  California  residence,  San  Simeon.  In 
contrast  to  his  larger-than-life  contempo- 
raries, whose  well-publicized  hi-jinks  in- 
cluded such  lively  activities  as  duels,  show- 
girl mistresses  and  vachting,  Ochs  appeared 
decidedly  drab.  His  only  interest  was  in 
honest,  objective  reporting  and  the  New  York 
Times. 

His  simple,  yet  revolutionary  credo  startled 
the  world  of  "yellow  journalism"  in  the 
1890's.  "It  will  be  my  earnest  aim  tlaat  the 
New  York  Times  give  the  news,  all  the  news, 
in  concise  and  attractive  form,  in  language 
that  is  permissible  in  good  society,  and  give 
it  as  early  if  not  earlier,  than  it  can  be  learned 
through  any  other  reliable  medium;  to  give 
the  news  impartially,  without  fear  or  favor, 
regardless  of  party,  sect,  or  Interests  in- 
volved." 

Another  idea— that  a  newspaper's  most  im- 
portant product  was  news,  not  the  fiction, 
comics,  contests,  gossip,  sensational  scoops 
and  exposes,  and  free  publicity  that  filled  90 
percent  of  his  competitors'  pages— shook  the 
foundations  of  the  newspaper  world.  But 
Ochs  was  confident  that  somewhere  there 
existed  an  intelligent  reading  public  who 
bought  papers  for  their  news  content.  He 
encouraged  readers  to  take  an  enlightened 
interest  in  the  day's  news  events. 

He  proved  that  he  could  publish  a  clean, 
honest,  impartial  paper— a  gigantic  handicap 
in  the  eyes  of  practical  newspapermen  of  his 
time — and  still  make  it  a  financial  success. 

Ochs.  always  a  modest  man,  denied  that 
he  had  contributed  any  innovations  to  the 
journalistic  profession. 

"We  have  practiced,  as  best  we  could,  the 
old  journalism,"  he  said,  "the  Journalism 
that  succeeded  in  small  towns  where  the  high 
standards  of  the  profession  are  demanded  and 
practiced  by  self-respecting  men." 

Ochs  knew  the  newspaper  business  from 
the  ground  up.  His  publishing  career  had 
begun  at  the  age  of  20  when  he  took  over 
the  floundering  Chattanooga  Times  and  made 
it  one  of  the  most  respected  papers  In  the 
South. 

On  his  38th  birthday,  in  1896,  he  learned 
that  the  New  York  Times  was  about  to  fold 


and  could  be  bought  cheaply.  There  were  no 
other  prospective  buyers  for  the  once-great 
paper.  Most  people  thought  the  Times  was 
past  saving. 

For  Ochs,  It  was  the  opportunity  of  his 
life.  When  he  assumed  control  on  August 
19,  1896,  the  Times'  daily  circulation  had 
dwindled  to  9,000,  compared  to  the  half  mil- 
lion circulations  of  the  World  and  the  Jour- 
nal. Although  the  Times  printed  19,000 
copies  daily,  over  half  were  returned  unsold. 
Nobody  believed  this  obscure  southern 
publisher  had  bought  the  Times  on  his 
own.  Pulitzer  immediately  charged  that 
Ochs  was  the  front  man  for  some  enormous 
trust  and  blasted  him  as  "the  conductor 
and  caretaker  of  the  deficit."  It  was  certain, 
most  people  thought,  that  he  would  be  an- 
nihilated in  the  titanic  circulation  battle 
which  was  raging  between  Hearst  and  Pulit- 
zer who  spent  millions  to  lure  and  keep 
readers. 

This  was  the  heyday  of  yellow  journalism 
and  nowhere  was  it  practiced  with  more 
devastating  skill  than  in  New  York  City. 
In  1895,  the  32-year-old  Hearst  had  burst 
into  New  York  journalism  with  all  the  dis- 
creet secrecy  of  a  wooden-legged  burglar 
having  a  fit  on  a  tin  roof.  Pulitzer,  who 
despite  his  faults  was  a  crusading  publisher, 
soon  descended  to  Hearst's  level  to  beat  him 
at  his  own  game. 

The  results  were  grossly  misrepresented 
facts,  deliberate  lies,  and  screaming  head- 
lines to  appeal  to  the  sensation -hungry 
masses.  A  murder  story  would  be  head- 
lined "Blood!"  a  collision,  "Smash  Crash!" 
(Heavy  use  of  exclamation  points  was  the 
journalistic  vogue.) 

Lurid  sensationalism  could  be  had  for  a 
penny,  just  about  the  best  buy  anywhere 
in  town.  Hearst  particularly  pandered  to 
the  lowest  tastes.  A  newspaperman  of  the 
day  recalled  with  disdain,  "You  always  had 
to  read  the  Journal  to  know  whether  a 
woman  was  shot  in  the  right  or  left  breast." 
The  yellow  journals  cannot  be  blamed 
entirely  for  it  was  a  reckless  era  in  U.S. 
history.  Great  industrial  empires  shot  up 
overnight;  Vanderbilt  could  say  "the  public 
be  damned"  without  the  public  caring 
much:  P.  T.  Barnum  could  "humbug"  de- 
lighted audiences  with  hoaxes  and  freaks; 
the  rapidly  growing  metropolises  were 
crowded  with  people  looking  for  raw  ex- 
citement, if  only  second  hand. 

Into  this  madness  stepped  the  high- 
principled  Ochs  with  his  intention  of  print- 
ing a  paper  for  thoughtful,  pure-minded 
people.  He  served  notice  the  Times  would 
not  be  a  yellow  paper  with  a  motto  on  his 
front  page.  "All  the  news  that's  fit  to  print." 
which  rims  today. 

This  Sunday  schoolish  declaration  was 
greeted  up  and  down  Park  Row,  New  York's 
fleet  streets  of  the  nineties,  with  snickers 
and  jeers.  They  called  it  arrogant  non- 
sense and  said  it  implied  censorship.  If 
God  permitted  an  event  to  happen,  they 
were  not  too  proud  to  report  it.  most  jour- 
nalists contended. 

Even  one  of  Ochs'  own  editors  demanded. 
"What  is  unfit  to  print?"  "What  is  not 
true."  Ochs  replied. 

But  he  also  considered  smut,  trivia,  sloppy 
writing  and  libel  unfit  to  print.  The  Times 
changed  quickly.  Ochs  substituted  hard 
news  for  fiction,  threw  out  free  publicity 
items,  rejected  biased  writing,  and  refused 
to  print  comics. 

He  ignored  most  sordid  crime  stories,  al- 
though he  could  outdo  his  competition  when 
he  chose.  Once  asked  about  these  lapses, 
he  said,  "The  yellows  see  such  stories  only  as 
opportunity  for  sensationalism.  When  the 
Times  gives  a  great  amount  of  space  to  such 
stories  it  turns  out  authentic  sociological 
documents." 

His  novel  ideas  about  publishing  extended 
to  the  advertising  pages.  His  competitors 
ran  ads  for  immoral  books,  palmists,  mas- 


„„»  narlors  with  female  attendants  and  du- 
'Xnotlrwns.  In  the  New  York  Herald's 
''n'Jorious  pergonals  column,  brothels  solicited 
Sness  and  free  lance  prostitutes  announced 
-hanees  of  address. 

ithough  he  needed  all  the  revenue  he 
rnn^d  get  Ochs  refused  such  items.  Ad- 
erting  in  the  final  analysis  shou  d  be 
news     If  it  is  not  news,  it  is  worthless." 

At  first  the  Times'  new  look  was  received 
hv  the  majority  of  the  public  with  an  in- 
S  fferent  yawn.  His  well-wishers  were  limited 
ln.tlv  to  Clergymen,  educators,  and  public 
S  Sis  EWeriy  ladies  applauded  his  ad- 
mtising  slogan:  "It  does  not  soil  the  break- 

^'"wSfhi's  New  York  opponents  still  refused 
to  take   him   seriously,   a   few    out-of-town 
newspapers  praised  Ochs  for  "realizmg  the 
iwer  and  morgue  fields  were  fully  occupied 
bv  the  World  and  the  Journal"  and  lauded 
him  for  publishing  a  clean  paper. 
^Sisaster   almost  wiped   Ochs  out   in    1898 
with   the   advent   of   the   Spanish-American 
war     His  troubles  were  created  by  the  press 
m  general  and  by  Hearst  In  particular.     An 
artist  whom  Hearst  had  sent  to  Cuba  wired 
'no  trouble  here.     There  will   be  no  war. 
Hearst  cabled  a  memorable  reply.   'You  fur- 
nish the  pictures  and  I  will  furnish  the  war. 
When  the   Cuban  campaign  got  underway, 
the  Journal  printed  a  box  on  the  front  page. 
"How  Do  You  Like  the  Journal's  War? 

Ss  didn't  like  it.  The  millions  spent 
bv  his  rivals  for  correspondents,  artists,  and 
cable  tolls  were  beyond  his  n^f^^^^O^.^^^;^^^ 
advised  to  raise  the  Times'  price  from  3  cents 
to  5  cents  on  the  theory  that  people  who 
wanted  his  kind  of  paper  would  pay  the 
hieher  price.  To  everyone's  astonishment 
he  cut  his  price  to  that  of  the  yellows-1 
cent  This  move  proved  the  turning  point. 
Circulation  began  to  leap  and  the  audience 
ochs  had  hoped  for  began  to  ^Jiter  alize^ 

By  1900.  the  Times  was  in  the  black  ana 
Its  life  seemed  a.ssured.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  prestige  of  yellow  journalism  had  begun 
to  wane.  Ochs'  feat  assured  others  that  a 
market  existed  for  an  unsensatlonal  news- 
paper and  readers  began  to  weary  of  scandal, 
comic  opera  wars,  and  personal  mvectlve. 

Today  the  yellow  titans  are  dead  or  ao- 
sorbed  The  TinR^  remains  a  unique  and 
venerable  Instituttbn.  a  newspaperman  s 
newspaper. 

THE  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS: 
STEADY  GAINS  ARE  MADE,  NEW 
STEPS  TAKEN 
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Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Gonzalez  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  m  our 
first  weeks  of  a  new  session  of  Congress 
we  should  take  note  that  our  committees 
have  already  begun  another  long  and 
searching  examination  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  and  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams. One  of  the  programs  from  which 
we  can  draw  a  good  measure  of  satisfac- 
tion is  the  imaginative  and  ambitious  ef- 
fort initiated  almost  4  years  ago  by  the 
late  President  Kennedy— the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

In  the  past  year  the  Alliance  has  made 
a  number  of  significant  advances. 

Before  citing  those  important  gains, 
however,  we  should  recall  that  the  Al- 
liance is  a  wide-ranging  development 
program  involving  not  only  the  United 


States  and  the  other  American  Republics 
but  also  a  host  of  international  institu- 
tions and  private  resources.    The  Alli- 
ance is  truly  an  international  partner- 
ship effort.    Gi  course,  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican people  themselves  have  to  provide 
the  great  bulk  of  resources  to  feed  di- 
verse development  programs  building  to- 
ward long-term  progress.     Already,  in 
fact,  during  the  past  3  fiscal  years  the 
Latin  American   Republics   have   com- 
mitted the  equivalent  of  roughly  $22  to 
$24  billion  toward  the  development  goals 
of  the  Alliance.     In  that  same  period, 
external  assistance  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $4.6  billion,  of  which  about  $3_4 
billion  in  loans,  grants,  and  foodstuffs 
was  committed  by  the  United  States. 

Let  us  remember  also  that  putting  to- 
gether this  vast  cooperative  effort  was 
no  easy  task.  Goals  had  to  be  agreed 
upon,  a  great  variety  of  detailed  plans 
had  to  be  hammered  out,  experienced 
personnel  had  to  be  recruited  and  many 
more  had  to  be  trained.  Above  all.  new 
and  often  controversial  policies  and  laws 
had  to  be  adopted. 

Setting  up  the  machinei-y  of  the  Al- 
liance naturally  took  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  effort,  but  there  are  already  many 
visible  signs  that  the  Alliance  is  reaching 
the  people.    By  the  middle  of  this  year. 
U  S.  assistance  alone,  both  direct  ana 
through   the    institutions    ^vhich    Latin 
America  now  has,  will  have  helped  build 
over    300.000    homes;     construct    over 
26,000  classrooms;  print  over  U  niiUion 
textbooks;    extend   280,000   agricultural 
credit  loans;   build  850  health  centers, 
hospitals,  or  mobile  health  units;  drill  or 
install  over  1,500  wells  and  water  sys- 
tems;  and  provide  food  for  22  million 

people.  ,    . 

At  the  same  time,  new  road,  irriga- 
tion, and  power  projects— mniany  in- 
stances financed  by  combined  domestic 
and    external   means— are    under   con- 
struction or  have  been  completed.   Sound 
new    fiscal    policies    have    been    widely 
adopted,    and    effective    tax    laws    and 
agrarian  reform  programs  are  now  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.    A  new 
urgency  is  gathering  behind  efforts  to 
escape  from  overdependence  on  one-crop 
economies  by  shifting  to  export  diversifi- 
cation,   common  market  arrangements 
are  improving  and.  in  some^  instances, 
producing  major  economic  benefits. 

In  all  these  areas— despite  some  mis- 
takes, despite  immense  and  diverse  diffi- 
culties, and  despite  constant  public  criti- 
cism—sure  and  steady  progress  has  been 

made.  ,        •,4.1, 

-      In  the  past  year  some  vital  and  strik- 
ing new  gains  were  achieved. 

Last  month  in  Lima,  Peru,  during  the 
third  annual  review  of  the  Alhance  for 
Progress,  Assistant  Secretary  of   State 
Thomas  Mann  called  attention  to  the 
new  steering  group  of  the  Alhance.  the 
Inter-American  Committee  on  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  which  is  headed  by 
the  able  and  dedicated  Carlos  Sanz  de 
Santamaria  of   Colombia.     The  Inter- 
American   Committee,   which   is   called 
CIAP  from  its  initials  in  Spanish,  is  less 
than  1  vear  old.    Yet  CIAP  has  com- 
pleted the  first  cycle  of  country-by-coun- 
try studies  ever  made  in  our  hemisphere. 


It  also  has  examined  national  and  re- 
gional development  plans,  as  v;ell  as  the 
steps  that  have  been  taken  to  put  them 
into  effect.  It  also  has  checked  up  on 
the  efforts  each  country  is  making  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities  in  meeting 
the  goals  of  the  Alliance.  And  CIAP  has 
forthrightly  called  for  specific  and  con- 
crete steps  to  be  taken  to  speed  up  de- 
velopment programs. 

What   is   needed   now,    as    Secretary 
Mann  put  it,  "is  better  execution,  better 
performance  by  all  of  us  in  the  Alliance." 
Mr.  Mann  also  stressed  the  need  for 
greater  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  di- 
versification and  expansion  of  exports 
since  they  are,  as  he  said,  "essential  ele- 
ments in  any  program  to  increase  ex- 
port earnings."    Increased  export  earn- 
ings, I  might  add,  are  vitally  necessary 
if  these  countries  are  going  to  gain  the 
ability  to  pay  for  long-term  progress. 
Another  way  of  expending  export  earn- 
ings, as  Mr.  Mann  points  out,  "is  to  get 
on  with  the  job  of  making  the  Latin 
American     regional     trading     arrange- 
ments more  effective."    In  the  Central 
American  common  market,  incidentally, 
good  progress  continues  to  be  made.    In 
one  of  these  countries,  for  example,  ex- 
ports to  the  regional  market  have  in- 
creased from  some  10  percent  of  total  ex- 
ports to  about  50  percent  in  just  the  last 
few  years. 

A  final  and  important  point  made  by 
Secretary  Mann  at  the  Lima  meeting  is 
the  need  to  increase  the  role  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
He  reminded  the  delegates  that  the  pri- 
vate sector— principally  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican private  sector— "makes  by  far  the 
largest  investment  in  job-producing, 
goods-producing,  and  tax-producing  in- 
dustries." With  its  capital,  know-how. 
and  efficiency  the  private  sector,  he  em- 
phasized, "is  clearly  essential  to  success. 

Today  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  a 
little  more  than  halfway  into  its  fourth 
year  It  is  now  a  going  concern,  and 
significant  turning  points  have  been 
passed.  This  year  we  can  expect  to  see 
even  greater  advances,  a  more  experi- 
enced and  workmanlike  performance, 
and  a  larger  role  played  by  the  people 
themselves. 

President  Johnson  has  pledged  that 
his  administration  intends  to  strengthen 
our  special  ties  of  interest  and  affection 
with  our  fellow  American  Republics.  1 
would  expect  that  Congress  wUl  support 
that  endeavor  and  join  the  President  m 
living  increasing  support  to  the  Alhance 
fir^rogress.  For  as  he  declared  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  the  United 
States  and  the  free  Republics  of  Latm 
America  "together-share  and  shape  the 
destiny  of  the  New  World." 


EXCERPTS  FROM  ADDRESS  DELIV- 
ERED BY  THE  HONORABLE  COL- 
GATE W.  DARDEN  TO  MEN'S  CLUB 
OF     THE    FIRST     PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  AT  VIRGINIA  BEACH 
Mr    SCHEUER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
address,  my  most  distinguished  constitu- 
ent, the  Honorable  Colgate  W.  Darden, 
reviewed  a  bit  of  history  and  presented 
his  analysis  of  a  singular  and  unique  con- 
tribution which  another  great  American, 
the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley,  had 
made  toward  the  promotion  of  religious 
tolerance  in  the  political  life  of  the  Na- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  you  and 
my  other  colleagues  will  appreciate  and 
enjoy  these  comments  which  are  excerpts 
from  an  address  Mr.  Darden  made  to  the 
Men's  Club  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Virginia  Beach.  This  is  what 
he  had  to  say: 

E.XCERPT.  Men's  Club,  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Virginia  Beach,  Va.      , 

Even  the  most  casual  review  of  the  political 
cross  currents  of  this  century  would  be  In- 
complete without  some  attention  being  given 
prohibition  and  religion.  In  our  own  area 
and  In  the  Southern  States  as  a  whole  these 
Issues  have  been,  I  think,  the  most  divisive 
of  my  lifetime.  It  Is  difficult,  even  now,  for 
me  to  forget  the  Intense  bitterness  of  the 
Smith-Hoover  campaign  of  1928.  Virginia, 
you  will  remember,  ended  in  the  Republican 
column  that  year.  While  there  are  many 
competent  observers  who  attribute  the 
Suites  decision  to  Mr.  Smith's  stand  on 
prohibition,  he  being  an  avowed  wet  and 
having  urged  repeal  of  the  prohibition 
amendment,  I  think  it  quite  likely  he  would 
have  failed  In  Virginia  by  reason  of  the  fact 
he  was  a  Roman  Catliollc.  And  I  believe  the 
same  thing  would  have  iiappened  in  other 
southern  and  many  western  States. 

Certainly  In  the  South  and  in  the  Middle 
West  prohibition  and  religion  were  fiercely 
and  bitterly  debated.  Each  of  the  Issues  had 
an  unique  capacity  to  Inflame  the  voters, 
but  of  the  two  I  remember  the  religious 
issue  as  being  the  more  difficult  because  it 
was  so  hard  to  get  at.  Voters  were  less  in- 
clined to  discuss  it  than  to  talk  about  pro- 
hibition, although  it  seemed  to  me  they  felt 
more  deeply  about  it. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  within  a  very 
few  years  the  Democrats  won  after  having 
placed  a  prohibition  repeal  provision  in  their 
1932  platform  and  In  1960  a  Roman  Catholic 
was  elected  President.  This  la.";t  event  de- 
serves a  few  comments.  It  detracts  In  no 
way  from  President  Kennedy  to  suggest  that 
the  thorny  religious  issue  had  been  resolved 
many  years  before  he  was  nominated.  Of 
course  he  could  have  revived  it  by  ineptness, 
but  he  was  not  an  inept  person. 

It  was  resolved  In  a  most  Interesting  and 
In  a  very  unexpected  way.  The  climate 
which  made  a  solution  possible  was  created 
In  large  part  by  the  efforts  of  one  Individual, 
James  A.  Farley.  So  far  as  I  know  he  never 
made  an  Issue  of  the  matter.  His  mighty 
accompilshment^and  It  was  mighty — came 
by  chance.  In  truth  it  could  have  come  in 
no  other  way. 

Mr.  Farley  was  campaign  manager  of 
Franklin  D.  Roose%elt  In  1932.  Later  he  wa.s 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee and  Postmaster  General  In  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's Cabinet.  He  was  a  political  organizer 
of  unusual  capaciJ^r^he  ablest.  I  tiiink,  this 
century  has  s»m!^  mowas  and  is  a  devout 
Roman  Cafnollc.  of  Texe^plary  personal 
habits  with  friends  in  lS«fn  political  parties. 

.\s  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  he  knew  personally  thousands 
w^o  were  Interested  In  politics — both  profes- 
sional and  amateurs — and  he  endeared  him- 
self to  them.  His  great  strength  rested  upon 
this  army  of  friends  and  well-wishers;  with 


tiiese  individuals  he  saw  to  it  that  he  kept 
In  close  and  constant  personal  contact.  As 
time  went  on  the  genuineness  of  the  man 
impressed  itself  more  and  more  upon  those 
with  whom  lie  worked  and  tiiey  gradually 
changed  their  views  as  to  the  religious  issue 
in  politics,  and  equally  important  tliey 
changed  the  views  of  tiielr  friends.  Witliout 
attempting  to  settle  the  religious  question  as 
such  Jim  Farley  destroyed  it  as  a  political 
issue  by  his  friendliness,  forthrightness,  and 
fairness. 

The  dark  and  disturbing  arguments  of 
those  wlio  attempted  to  make  political  cap- 
ital of  Roman  Catiiolicism  fell  before  the 
obvious  determination  of  the  chairman  to 
deal  fairly  and  openly,  and  to  act  without 
religious  bias.  So  that  when  Mr.  Kennedy 
opened  his  campaign  in  1960  lie  faced  a 
country  in  which  there  were  millions  of  peo- 
ple wiio  remembered  tlie  political  activities 
of  Jim  Parley  and  wlio  liad  been  reassured 
by  them.  Thus  it  was  that  this  individual 
in  countless  personal  contacts  with  politi- 
cal leaders,  great  and  small,  and  witli  friends 
scattered  throughout  the  country,  made  a 
telling  contribution  to  religious  tolerance  by 
reason  of  his  political  and  personal  life. 

Events  of  1940  support  tins  conclusion. 
You  will  remember  Mr.  Farley  was  nom- 
inated lor  the  Presidency  in  that  year.  Had 
Mr.  Roosevelt  not  run  for  a  third  term  and 
iiad  Mr.  Farley  been  chosen  to  lead  the 
Democratic  Party,  it  appears  his  religion 
would  not  have  been  an  issue  of  any  conse- 
quence in  tlie  campaign.  It  is  important,  in 
this  connection,  to  bear  in  mind  that  his 
strength  was  far  greater  than  the  somewhat 
less  than  100  votes  which  lie  received  in  the 
convention.  Moreover,  and  this  Is  even  more 
significant,  much  of  his  strength — strength 
that  would  have  shown  had  Mr.  Roosevelt 
not  been  a  candidate,  was  in  tlie  southern 
and  western  rural  areas  that  had  been  so 
opposed  to  Al  Smitli  on  religious  grounds. 
As  Senator  Glass  said  in  presenting  Mr. 
Farley's  name  to  the  convention,  "if  nom- 
inated there  will  not  be  a  shadow  of  doubt 
as  to  Ills  election  next  November."  And  so 
it  would  have  been.  All  of  wlilch  shows  how 
great  a  change  had  been  wrought. 

Mr.  Parley  is  a  mos$  valuable  citizen.  His 
greatest  service.  h*5wever,  has  never  been 
fully  understood.  .4t  was  this  successful  as- 
sault on  religiousflntolerance.  He  deserves 
to  be  long  remembered  for  this  and  the 
Nation  is  in  his  debt  by  rea.son  of  it. 


A  PROPOSAL  TO  BLOCK  THE  FLOVl^ 
OF  MAIL-ORDER  PORNOGRAPHY 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
my  belief  that  we  shall  never  create  a 
Great  Society  in  the  United  States  until 
we  first  have  established  a  good  society. 
We  cannot  fulfill  the  inspiring  vision  of 
our  Piesident  until  our  society  is  based 
firmly  on  principles  of  morality  and  jus- 
tice. 

The  good  society  will  not  be  established 
by  bills  or  resolutions  passed  by  the 
House  and  Senate.  Morality  cannot  be 
established  by  legislative  fiat.  We  can, 
on  the  other  hand,  legislate  sanctions 
against  men  and  activities  which  menace 
the  moral  welfare  of  our  people. 

President  Johnson  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address  called  upon  the  Congress 


to  act  in  the  fight  against  the  pollution 
of  our  air  and  the  pollution  of  our 
streams.  Today  I  call  upon  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  the  battle  against  still  a  third 
type  of  pollution:  the  pollution  of  our 
mails  with  the  filth  and  smut  of  obscene 
literature. 

While  there  are  no  firm  figures  on  the 
scope  of  mail-order  pornography,  postal 
ofiBcials  estimate  that  circulars,  bro- 
chures, and  catalogs  offering  objection- 
able material  are  sent  out  at  the  rate  of 
100  million  a  year.  The  business  of  ped- 
dling smut  through  the  postal  system  is 
said  to  gross  $500  million  or  more  an- 
nually. Despite  past  legislative  action  by 
Congress  and  the  best  efforts  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  this  foul  traffic  seems 
to  be  increasing. 

When  I  speak  of  mail-order  pornogra- 
phy, Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  referring  to 
provocative  pinups  or  racy  magazines 
which  also  may  be  purchased  on  the 
newsstands.  I  am  referring  to  materials 
which  are  so  perverted,  so  vile,  so  filthy 
that  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  they  are  obscene.  This  is  the  kind 
of  pornography  which  is  reaching  so 
many  of  our  youth. 

As  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  said  in 
a  recent  article  in  the  Eagle  magazine: 

Fathers  and  mothers,  as  well  as  brothers, 
sisters,  teachers,  and  clergymen  of  all  faiths 
are  dismayed  to  find  the  young  being  exposed 
to  a  flood  of  pornography  with  all  its  corrupt- 
ing  influences.  They  know  that  salacious 
literature  corrupts  both  young  and  old. 
However,  it  is  especially  cruel  to  the  young  in 
destroying  moral  values  and  Inducing  per- 
versions. 

What  is  more,  there  is  solid  evidence 
that  the  degrading  influence  of  pornog- 
raphy often  manifests  itself  in  juvenile 
delinquency  and  crime,  particularly  sex 
crimes.  The  Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
in  an  article  for  Our  Sunday  Visitor  last 
month,  pointed  out  that  there  has  been 
a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  sex 
offenses  among  teenagers.  He  pointed 
out  that  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  arrests 
for  forcible  rape  in  the  United  States  in- 
volved persons  under  18  years  of  age. 
This  same  group  also  accounted  for  over 
one-fifth  of  the  arrests  for  other  sex  of- 
fenses. 

While  noting  that  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  number  of  crimes  committed 
because  of  the  Influence  of  obscene  ma- 
terials, Mr.  Hoover  pointed  out  that — 

Authorities  having  contact  with  young  of- 
fenders assert  that  there  is  a  link  between 
many  crimes  of  sex  and  violence  and  smut 
literature. 

Pornographic  literature  also  has  an 
effect  on  the  health  of  our  Nation.  That 
conclusion  has  been  drawn  by  the  pres- 
tigious New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 
which  has  for  several  years  been  study- 
ing the  medical  aspects  of  the  problem 
created  by  the  Increasing  prevalence  of 
salacious  materials  which  are  available 
to  American  young  people.  The  findings 
of  the  academy  were  disclosed  in  a  letter 
last  fall  from  its  president.  Dr.  Harold 
Brown  Keyes,  to  President  Johnson. 

He  informed  the  President  that,  as  a 
result  of  its  study,  the  academy  believes 
that  the  problem  of  pornographic  lit- 
erature has  deep-going  sociomedical  im- 
plications for  the  entire  Nation.     The 
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academy  believes  that  reading  porno- 
tSphic  literature  encourages  a  morbid 
m-eSccupation  with  sex   and  mtei-feres 
S  the  development  of  a  healthy  atti- 
tude and  respect  for  the  opposite  sex.    In 
the  opinion  of  its  psychiatrists,  salacious 
materials  may  have  an  especially  detri- 
mental effect  on  disturbed  adolescents. 
The  academy  maintains  that  it  is  unde- 
niable that  concurrently  with  the  flood  of 
smut,  there  has  been  a  resurgence  of  ve- 
nereal disease,  particularly  among  teen- 
agers, and  an  appalling  upswing  m  the 
rate  of  illegitimacy.    Dr.  Keyes  stated: 

In  short  it  can  be  asserted  that  the  perusal 
of  salacious  literature  has  the  potentiality 
of  inciting  some  young  persons  to  enter  Into 
illicit  sex  relations  and  thus  of  leading  them 
into  promiscuity,  Ulegltimacy.  and  venereal 
disease. 


The  conscienceless  profiteers  who  ped- 
dle this  filth  smugly  declare  that  their 
perverted  wares  are  meant  only  for  so- 
uhisticated  adult  readers.  But  the  facts 
oive  lie  to  this  claim.  On  many  occa- 
sions unsolicited  mailings  of  advertise- 
ments for  obscene  booklets  and  pictures 
are  made  to  children. 

Last  year,  for  example.  I  received  sev- 
eral letters  from  mothers  in  my  congres- 
sional district  protesting  the  unsolicited 
advertisement  which  their  teenage  sons 
had  received  through  the  mails.    Some 
enclosed  the  materials.   One  was  a  highly 
suggestive  brochure,  advertising  a  book 
on  ways  for  a  single  man  to  achieve  a- 
quote— "satisfactory"  sex  life.    There  is 
no  doubt  that  it  was  a  come-on  for  por- 
nographic materials,  r^     „^4. 
Checking  with  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment I  learned  that  its  officials  ^^,^^,^5" 
ceived  numerous  complaints  about  this 
ad  and  others  from  all  over  the  country. 
The  Post  Office  Department  estimates 
that  well  over  1  million  schoolchildren 
will   get   unsolicited   obscene   materials 
through  the  mail  this  year.    The  amount 
has  been  increasing  annually. 

As  a  major  target  of  mail-order  por- 
nography, youngsters  often  ai^  deluged 
with  filth  after  merely  answering  an  ad 
for  gym  equipment,  acne  pills,  or  foreign 
s?amps.  An  U-year-old  girl  in  Kansas 
City,  for  example,  ordered  a  phonograph 
record  popular  among  teenagers  and  soon 
after  was  receiving  foul  circulars,  a 
small  boy  sent  50  cents  for  a  toy  air- 
plane. Not  long  after  he  received  a 
photo  of  homosexual  activity.  An  ac- 
companying note  asked,  'Want  to  see 

Sometimes  these  cases  have  tragic  re- 
sults. Newsman  Samuel  Stafford  in  a 
series  on  the  pornography  problem  for 
the  Washington  Daily  News  last  year  told 
the  story  of  a  14-year-old  boy  who  an- 
swered an  ad  for  sports  equipment,  got 
hooked  by  an  obscenity  racketeer  and 
was  blackmailed  Into  peddling  pornog- 
raphy to  his  schoolmates.  Postal  in- 
spectors later  found  In  his  home  some  of 
the  most  vile  pornography  they  had  ever 
seen. 

One  question  which  parents  often  ask 
of  postal  officials  is:  "How  did  this  mate- 
rial come  to  be  sent  to  my  child?" 

The  answer  in  most  cases  is,  because 
his  name  appeared  on  a  mailing  list  used 
by  a  smut  peddler.  These  mailing  lists 
are  compiled  in  a  number  of  ways,  but  one 


seems  to  be  most  common.  For  example, 
a  teenager  enters  a  contest  In  a  sport- 
ing magazine  to  win  a  motor  scooter- 
all  of  it  Innocent  enough.  To  defray  the 
cost  of  the  contest  the  magazine  sells  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  entrants  to  a 
mailing  list  broker. 

The  broker,  in  turn.  Is  approached  by 
a  dealer  in  pornographic  Uterature  for 
a  list  of  young  single  men  under  20. 
The  broker  sells  the  contest  entrants 
names,  and  our  teenager  Is  sent  a  come- 
on  for  obscene  materials.  If  the  boy  is 
unfortunate  enough  to  buy  some  mate- 
rials from  the  dealer  his  name  is  likely 
to  go  on  other  mailing  Usts  of  other  smut 
peddlers  as  a  likely  prospect  for  pornog- 
raphy. 

Lists   are   also   compiled   from   other 
sources  such  as  telephone  books,  news- 
paper birth  announcements,  trade  asso- 
ciation   directories,    credit    card    files, 
rosters  of  department  store  custom^s 
magazine  circulation  lists  and  from  firms 
willing  to  rent  their  lists.    In  order  to 
reach  a  market  of  young  people,  dealeis 
in  pornography  have  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  purchase  elementary  and  high  school 
Yearbooks,  according  to  J.  Edgar  Hcwver. 
'   Recently  the  people  of  my  own  State 
of   Wisconsin  dramatically   were  made 
aware  of  the  gutter  world  of  mail-order 
pornography.    It  began  when  rjenibers 
of  *he  Wisconsin  Federation  of  Women  s 
Clubs  answered  ads  in  several  magazines 
found  in  drugstores,  grocery  stores   and 
teenage  hangouts  around  the  State  to 
gather    material    for    the    Federations 
campaign    to   strengthen   laws    against 
pornography.     It  ended  With  the  dis- 
closure of  homosexual  "pen  pal    mail  In 
the  State  and  the  arrest  of  one  man. 

Postal  Inspector  James  P.  Kelley,  of 
Chicago,  who  conducted  an  Investigation 
into  the  matter  said  that  the  aniount  of 
homosexual  material  being  sent  through 
the  maUs  seems  to  be  on  the  mcrease 
and  more  open.  Of  particular  concern, 
he  said,  was  that  It  was  becoming  easier 
for  unknowing  youngsters  to  get  their 
names  on  mailing  lists.    He  said: 

Anybody  could  be  exposed  to  it.  It's  so 
infidious.  it's  like  a  cancer.  Irate  parents 
a"eSy  sending  the  stuff  to  the  post  office. 


Congress,  reflecting  this  concern  and 
alarm  of  parents,  has  been  ^'o^kf^^ Jor 
the  past  15  years  to  stamp  out  the  traffic 

^  The  first  attempt  came  In  1950,  during 
the  81st  Congress,  with  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  81-531.  This  statute  out- 
lawed the  transportation  in  interstate 
commerce  of  indecent  materials,  includ- 
ing motion  pictures,  letters,  phonograph 
records,  and  printed  matter. 

This  initial  legislation   was   followed 
bv  an  extensive  investigation  by  a  Sen- 
ate subcommittee,  headed  by  the  late 
Senator  Kefauver.   Looking  into  juvemle 
delinquency,  it  found  that  obscene  read- 
ing matter  went  hand  In  hand  with  the 
moral  breakdown  connected  with  juve- 
nile delinquency.    The  filthy  Paperback, 
obscene  cartoon  books,  and  dirty  pic- 
tures were  found  to  be  almost  the  sole 
reading  material  for  many  young  of- 
fenders. .     ^ 
As  a  result  of  the  Kefauver  subcom- 
mittee disclosures  and  mounting  public 


concern,  the  86th  Congress  enacted  the 
Impounding  Act.  This  statute  was  de- 
signed to  close  loopholes  against  mailed 
pornography  and  gave  postal  authorities 
more  legal  muscle  In  curbing  the  dis- 
semination of  smutty  materials  through 
the  malls.  The  law  extended  from  20  to 
45  days  the  period  during  which  the  Post 
Office  could  impound  obscene  mail.  It 
also  placed  the  burden  of  proof  upon 
the  mailer  that  a  post  office  injunction 
against  his  right  to  use  the  malls  should 
not  be  sustained  by  the  courts. 

It  was  not  long  until  it  became  obvious 
that  even  this  law  would  not  solve  the 
problem.    For  that  reason,  In  the  87th 
Congress,  other  statutes   aimed  at  the 
smut  peddlers  were  enacted.    Post  regu- 
lations were  tightened  and  penalties  for 
second  offenses  were  made  more  stiff. 
Maximum  penalties  were  set  at  $10,000 
and   10  years  in  jail  for  a  "two-time 
loser."    In  the  past  many  first  offenders 
were  given  a  light  fine  and  went  right 
back   into   business.     Today,   with   one 
conviction  they  are  deterred  from  traf- 
ficking in  obscenity  again  because  of  the 
stiff  fine  and  jail  sentence  which  may 

result.  .  ..    ^v.    1 

Another  provision  written  into  the  law 
allows  the  recipient  of  obscene  mail  to 
file  a  written  request  with  the  Post  Of- 
fice allowing  its  officials  to  detain  and 
dispose  of  these  materials. 

In  framing  these  statutes.  Congress 
has  been  cognizant  of  two  significant, 
restricting  factors.  First,  the  rights  of 
individual  citizens  not  to  have  their  mail 
tampered  with  must  be  respected.  After 
all,  no  one  wants  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reading  his  private  mail.  Second, 
the  rights  of  legitimate  direct  mailers 
must  be  respected.  Many  of  them  are 
religious  and  charitable  organizations. 
Some  measures  to  curb  pornographic  nia- 
terials  would  also  cripple  the  laudable 
efforts  of  these  groups. 

Armed  with   the  legislative  weapons 
which  Congress  has  provided,  the  Post 
Office    Department    under    Postmaster 
General  Gronouski  is  today  waging    a 
vigorous  campaign  against  the  distribu- 
tion of  obscene  materials  through  the 
mails     Depending  upon  the  reports  and 
complaints  of  postal  patrons  the  Post 
Office  Is  prosecuting  those  who  are  found 
to  be  mailing  pornographic   materials. 
The  Post  Office  made  683  arrests  during 
fiscal  1963.    They  obtained  565  convic- 
tions from  these  arrests— a  laudable  bat- 
ting average. 

As  we  have  seen,  however,  the  stream 
of  smut  through  the  mails  has  con- 
tinued to  widen.  More— much  morfr— 
needs  to  be  done  If  we  are  to  fully  era J- 
cate  this  grave  threat  to  national  health 
and  welfare. 

In  this  belief  I  began  a  study  of  the 
problem  early  last  year.  At  that  time 
pending  before  the  House  was  a  bill 
aimed  at  curbing  mall-order  pornog- 
raphy Numbered  H.R.  319.  the  legis- 
lation would  have  authorized  anyone 
receiving  mail  which  he  deenied  morally 
offensive"  to  send  it  back  to  the  Post- 
master General  who  would  then  be 
obliged  to  notify  the  sender  not  to  send 
any  further  mall  of  any  sort  whatever 
to  the  complaining  recipient.  Ii  tne 
sender  violated  this  notice,  a  court  order 
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could  be  obtained  against  him  and  he 
could  be  punished  for  contempt  of  court. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  bill  was 
laudable  in  its  aims  and  would  have  had 
some  effect  on  the  traffic  in  salacious 
literature.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
its  feasibility  was  questioned  on  three 
grounds: 

First,  since  the  determination  of  what 
was  "morally  offensive"  was  left  to  the 
postal  patron  himself,  there  might  arise 
many  cases  of  mail  being  found  offensive 
by  an  individual  which  would  be  con- 
sidered innocent  by  most  people.  For  ex- 
ample, a  postal  patron  of  one  religious 
belief  might  find  it  morally  offensive  to 
receive  a  publication  of  another  denomi- 
nation. 

Second,  carrying  out  the  operation  of 
the  bill  might  have  resulted  in  a  heavy 
administrative  burden  for  the  Post  OflBce 
Department.  It  undoubtedly  would  have 
required  a  significant  number  of  new  em- 
ployees to  take  complaints,  notify  send- 
ers, and  prosecute  in  the  case  of  non- 
compliance. 

Third,  the  mechanics  of  the  mailing  list 
business  are  so  complex  that  it  literally 
might  be  impossible  for  a  sender  to  com- 
ply. Often  lists  are  simply  leased  to  a 
direct  mailer  for  a  single  mailing.  By 
the  time  an  order  to  strike  a  recipient's 
name  had  been  received,  the  list  would 
have  changed  hands. 

As  a  result  of  my  study  it  became  clear 
that  any  legislation  aimed  at  curbing 
mail-order  pornography  should  avoid  the 
stigma  of  Federal  censorship,  should  not 
place  heavy  administrative  burdens  on 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  should 
not  result  in  undue  interference  with 
legitimate  direct  mailers. 

For  those  reasons,  I  believe  that  any 
new  Federal  legislation  should  be  di- 
rected at  the  buying  and  selling  of  mail- 
ing lists.  This  is,  so  to  speak,  the  "bottle- 
neck" of  a  complicated  and  farflung  in- 
dustry. A  little  prevention  here  might 
eliminate  the  need  for  more  drastic 
remedies  elsewhere. 

On  April  28, 1964, 1  first  announced  my 
intentions  of  introducing  legislation  to 
regulate  and  review  mailing  list  transac- 
tions and  mailing  list  brokers.  A  story 
appeared  in  the  daily  press  and  elicited  a 
gratifying  response  from  interested  per- 
sons around  the  country. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  by  the  re- 
action   of    the    direct    mail    advertisers 
themselves.    For  example,  the  Washing- 
ton Newsletter  of  the  Direct  Mail  Adver- 
tising Association  reported  that  many 
members  of  the  association  volunteered 
that  they  would  be  quite  willing  to  dis- 
cuss in  Washington  my  approach  to  the 
problem     of    mail-order    pornography. 
The  Mail  Marketing  Newsletter,  another 
respected  publication  of  the  trade,  gave 
its  qualified  endorsement  to  ray  proposal. 
In  its  July  1964  issue  the  newsletter  said: 
Although  we  have  not  seen  the  legislation, 
we  believe  that  Representative  Zablocki  may 
have  hit  upon  a  practical  means  of  discover- 
ing mailings  that  violate  existing  law  pro- 
hibiting the  mailing  of  pornographic  mate- 
rial.    There  are  literally  thousands  of  small 
printers  and  lettershops  whose  activities  are 
Impossible  to  keep  under  surveillance,  but 
there  are  relatively  few  firms  in  the  list  busi- 
ness.   No  mailing  can  take  place  without  a 
list,  and  therefore  providing  for  inspection  at 
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the  point  where  sale  or  exchange  of  lists  takes 
place  offers  the  most  practical  means  of 
eliminating  pornographic  mailings. 

We  believe  Representative  Zablocki 's  pro- 
posal olfers  more  protection  with  less  danger 
of  damaging  legitimate  advertisers  than  the 
approach  of  Representative  Cunningham, 
Republican,  of  Nebraska,  which  would  per- 
mit the  recipient  to  decide  whether  an  In- 
dividual mailing  was  "morally  offensive"  and 
to  request  that  his  name  be  removed  from 
the  mailer's  list. 


Subsequent  to  my  announcement, 
Representative  Cunningham's  bill,  H.R. 
319,  was  reported  from  committee.  Not 
wishing  to  appear  to  supersede  it,  I 
withheld  introducing  my  proposal  and 
continued  to  try  to  perfect  it.  As  you 
know,  Mr.  Speaker  the  Cunningham  bill, 
H.R.  319,  later  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  July  21.  The  Senate 
took  no  action,  however,  and  it  died 
with  the  adjournment  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced 
my  bill  and  I  earnestly  request  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  it.  The  text 
follows : 

H.R.  3027 
A  bill  to  require  the  registration  with  the 
Postmaster  General  of  the  names  of  mail- 
ing list  suppliers  and  buyers,  and  of  trans- 
actions involving  the  sale  or  other  ex- 
change of  m.ailing  lists,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  53  of  title  39.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  several  classes  of  mail,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"4061.  Registration  of  mailing  list  suppliers, 
buyers,  and  transactions. 

"(a)  Each  individual  and  each  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  or  other  business  organi- 
zation or  association  buying,  selling,  leasing, 
renting,  exchanging,  or  otherwise  making 
available  to  others  for  profit,  in  the  course  of 
business,  any  list  of  addressees  or  similar 
mailing  list  shall  furnish  to  the  Postmaster 
General  information  In  such  form  and  detail, 
and  at  such  times  (but  at  least  once  a  year) ' 
as  the  Postmaster  General  shall  require,  in- 
cluding, as  the  Postmaster  General  shall  de- 
termine, the  name  of  the  Individual,  corpora- 
tion, partnership  or  other  business  associa- 
tion or  organization,  the  identity  of 
individuals  having  a  financial  interest  in  any 
such  organization  or  association  (except 
holders  of  common  stock),  the  responsible 
officers  and  employees  thereof,  the  particulars 
of  the  transactions  pertaining  to  such  list  of 
addressees  or  similar  mailing  list;  and  shall 
allow  postal  officials  to  see  a  copy  of  such 
list  upon  request. 

"(b)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  make 
appropriate  rules  and  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  purposes'of  this  section." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  such  chap- 
ter 53  is  amended  by  Inserting 

"4061.  Registration  of  mailing  list  suppliers, 

buyers,    and    transactions." 
immediately  below 

"4060.  Foreign   publications   free  from   cus- 
toms duty." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  83  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  offenses  against  the 
postal  service,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"1735.  Mailing  list  suppliers,  buyers,  and 
transactions. 

"Whoever,  being  required  by  section  4061 
of  title  39  to  furnish  information  to  the 
Postmaster  General,  falls  or  refuses  to  fur- 
nish   such    Information   as   the   Postmaster 


General   shall   require   under   such   section 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $3,000." 

(b)   The  table  of  contents  of  such  chapter 
83  is  amended  by  inserting: 

"1735.  Mailing    list    suppliers,    buyers,    and 

transactions." 
immediately  below 

"1734.  Editorials  and  other  matter  as  'adver- 
tisements'." 
Sec.  3.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  ninetieth 
day  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


This  proposal,  then,  principally  would 
accomplish  three  things:  First,  suppliers 
of  mailing  lists  would  be  required  to  reg- 
ister with  the  Post  Office  Department. 
Second,  buyers  of  mailing  lists  would  be 
required  to  register  with  the  Post  Office 
Department.  Third,  all  transactions  in 
which  lists  of  names  are  involved  would 
have  to  be  recorded  for  inspection  by 
Department  officials.  Let  us  look  more 
closely  at  each  of  these  effects. 

Suppliers  of  mailing  lists  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  principal  categories.  A 
list  broker  is  an  authority  on  what  lists 
are  available  and  how  best  they  may  be 
used  in  direct  mailing.  He  is  a  middle- 
man between  the  prospective  list  renter- 
user  and  the  list  owner.  He  earns  a  fee 
per  thousand  names  from  the  list  owner 
in  return  for  locating  prospective  cus- 
tomers, securing  orders,  and  making  sure 
the  transmittal  procedure  goes  smoothly. 
A  list  compiler  is  just  what  his  name 
implies — he  compiles  lists  of  names  and 
addresses  from  vai-ious  sources.  These 
names  are  either  sold  outright  or  rented 
on  a  one-time  basis  to  users.  A  list  owner 
is  a  man  in  any  kind  of  business  with  a 
list  to  rent  or  sell.  Often  the  owner  is 
directly  responsible  for  the  addressing  of 
the  material  sent  to  him  by  someone  who 
buys  the  use  of  the  list. 

Under  my  bill,  all  three— brokers,  com- 
pilers, and  owners — would  be  required  to 
register  with  postal  authorities. 

The  bill  would  also  affect  those  who 
buy  mailing  lists  or  buy  the  use  of  such 
lists  through  leasing  or  renting  agree- 
ments. It  would  require  the  registration 
of  every  firm  or  individual  which  uses 
mailing  lists  supplied  by  someone  else. 
Exempted  would  be  those  organizations 
which  compile  mailing  lists  for  their  own 
use,  such  as  book  clubs,  charitable  or- 
ganizations, trade  associations,  and  the 
like.  As  soon  as  one  of  these  organiza- 
tions sells  a  mailing  list  to  someone  else, 
of  course,  it  and  the  purchaser  would  be 
required  to  register  the  transaction  with 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  recording  of  mailing  list  transac- 
tions is  necessary  if  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment is  to  be  able  to  effectively  check 
on  the  traffic  in  names.  If  these  trans- 
actions records  are  available  to  Depart- 
ment officials  they  can  more  easily  trace 
the  sources  of  unsolicited  pornography 
and  mail-order  smut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  calls  for  a  $3,000 
fine  for  failure  to  register  as  a  buyer  or 
seller  of  mailing  lists,  or  for  failure  to 
record  a  particular  transaction  in  which 
lists  of  addressees  are  involved.  This 
will,  in  my  opinion,  give  a  powerful  new 
weapon  to  the  Post  Office  Department  in 
stamping  out  the  flow  of  smut  through 
the  mails.  Legitimate  operators  will 
comply    with    registration    procedures. 
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The  distributor  of  pornography,  however, 
is  likely  to  be  unwilling  to  give  the  Post 
Office  Department  the  required  informa- 
tion on  his  illicit  business.  It  should  not 
be  too  difficult  to  prove  that  he  has 
bought  or  sold  a  maiUng  list  as  a  part 
of  his  operation.  He  then  would  be  liable 
to  a  fine  of  up  to  $3,000.  It  would  not 
be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  materials 
he  sent  actually  were  obscene;  he  could 
be  fined  for  failing  to  register  as  a  buyer 
or  seller  of  a  mailing  list  or  lists.  Fur- 
ther because  of  the  registration  require- 
ments, the  Post  Office  Department  could 
more  easily  trace  the  source  of  mailings 
brought  to  their  attention  by  complain- 
ing postal  patrons. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  what  my  bill  would  not 

do. 

First,  it  would  not  impose  any  kind 
of  censorship.  It  does  not  call  for  de- 
terminations of  what  is  offensive  or  ob- 
scene. It  merely  seeks  to  give  to  respon- 
sible authorities  more  information  on  the 
traffic  in  lists  of  addressees. 

Second,  the  bill  would  not  interfere 
with  the  operation  of  legitimate  mailing 
list  suppliers  and  buyers.  Many  of  these 
conform  to  codes  of  ethics  in  their  trade, 
and  are  careful  about  what  kinds  of 
materials  are  distributed  to  persons 
whose  names  are  on  their  lists.  The 
record  which  the  firms  would  be  required 
to  keep  under  the  bill  are  no  different 
than  those  a  business  ordinarily  has 
readily  at  hand. 

Third,  the  bill  would  not  eliminate 
mail-order  pornography  overnight,  if  en- 
acted. It  would  require  vigorous  en- 
forcement by  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  stop  irregularities  in  the  transfer  of 
mailing  lists  in  order  to  shut  the  smut- 
peddlers  off  from  their  customary  sources 
of  names  of  potential  customei's.  Pros- 
ecutions and  other  actions  under  already 
existing  antiobscenity  laws  would  have 
to  be  continued  in  order  to  attack  the 
mail  order  pornography  problem  on  a 
broad  front. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  the  bill  which  I 
have  introduced  today  is  the  last  word 
on  the  .subject  and  cannot  be  perfected. 
For  that  reason  I  welcome  the  counsel 
and  suggestions  of  my  colleagues,  of  those 
directly  interested  in  the  mailing  list  and 
mail  order  industries,  and  of  individuals 
and  groups  concerned  about  the  rising 
tide  of  mail-order  pornography.  For 
that  reason  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Senate  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee plans  to  open  hearings  in  February 
or  March  to  investigate  mail-order  smut 
and  the  compilation  and  exchange  of 
mailing  lists  that  provide  the  market  for 
dealers  in  pornography. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  subcommittee 
will  examine  the  current  situation  close- 
ly, focus  public  attention  on  the  problem 
and  recommend  effective  solutions.  In 
that  regard,  I  hope  to  testify  before  the 
committee  on  my  findings  and  on  the 
remedial  legislation  which  I  have  this  day 
introduced. 

The  time  has  come,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  act 
to  protect  our  most  precious  heritage — 
our  young  people — from  being  corrupted 
and    perverted    by    those    malefactors 
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whose  greed  and  baseness  causes  them  to 
spread  the  lewd  and  lacivious,  the  sala- 
cious and  the  obscene,  to  every  corner  of 
our  Nation.  It  behooves  us  to  act  with 
dispatch.  With  each  passing  day  more 
and  more  young  people  are  faced  with 
temptation  which  comes  to  them  in  the 
mail ;  more  and  more  are  touched  by  this 
corruption;  more  and  more,  I  regret  to 
say,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  smut 
peddlers. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
possibility  of  attaining  the  Great  So- 
ciety depends  on  this  issue.  It  will  never 
be  achieved  if  our  citizenry  is  riddled  with 
perversion  and  erotic  self-indulgence. 
Our  goal  can  only  be  attained  if  Ameri- 
cans are  self-disciplined  and  sustained  by 
principles  of  morality  and  justice.  Let 
us,  therefore,  determine  that  the  89th 
Congress  will  not  adjourn  without  hav- 
ing taken  effective  action  to  clear  pollu- 
tion from  our  postal  system. 


PRESENT    AND    FUTURE    HIGHWAY 
NEEDS  OF  THE  NATION 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Gibbons]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
called  for  an  immediate  and  comprehen- 
sive study  of  present  and  future  highway 
needs  of  the  Nation,  and  have  introduced 
a  bill,  H.R.  2831,  I'equiring  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  needs  of  the  Federal-aid 
highway  system,  especially  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  High- 
ways. The  report  would  be  submitted  to 
Congress  not  later  than  January  1,  1966. 

There  should  be  no  lag  between  the 
completion  of  the  presently  authorized 
41.000  miles  of  the  Interstate  System  and 
inauguration  of  another  program.  Also, 
the  growth  of  the  population  and  its 
urban  concentration  since  the  program 
was  first  authorized,  demands  a  resurvey 
now  of  present  needs.  In  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  the  Congress 
declared  it  to  be  in  the  national  interest 
to  accelerate  the  construction  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  systems,  including 
the  Interstate  System.  Subsequent  law 
authorized  funds  to  complete  the  41,000- 
mile  Interstate  System  in  the  year  1972. 
The  Interstate  System  is  so  important 
that  its  rate  of  completion  must  be 
speeded  up. 

Lives  are  needlessly  being  lost  because 
of  inadequate  highways.  The  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  estimated  that  with  only  41 
percent  of  the  interstate  mileage  in  use, 
the  annual  saving  of  lives  is  now  3,000. 
The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  estimated 
that  in  1963  the  interstate  routes  now 
in  use  prevented  60,000  injuries  and  90,- 
000  accidents. 

We  cannot  afford  not  to  accelerate 
the  present  program  and  to  extend  the 
system  to  other  areas.  Completion  of 
the  Interstate  System  earlier  than  the 
presently  projected  date  of  1972  would 


be  in  the  national  interest  as  well  as 
serving  public  convenience  and  necessity. 

State  and  local  fimds  finance  10  per- 
cent of  costs  of  the  Interstate  System, 
with  the  remaining  90  percent  financed 
out  of  a  Federal  highway  trust  fund  made 
up  of  Federal  excise  taxes  levied  on  high- 
way users. 

The  longer  we  delay  the  construction 
of  this  highway,  the  more  expensive  it 
becomes  to  build.  One  of  the  major 
items  is  the  cost  of  land  acquisition 
which  continues  to  increase  with  each 
passing  year. 

Of  particular  interest  to  Florida  is 
1-75  which  deadends  in  Tampa,  which 
should  have  been  in  the  original  authori- 
zation. My  first  bill  in  the  89th  Congress 
would  extend  1-75  to  Miami,  thus  link- 
ing the  two  largest  metropolitan  areas 
in  Florida. 

The  Florida  State  Road  Department, 
chainnaned  by  Floyd  Bowen,  of  Lake- 
land, has  adopted  a  resolution  endorsing 
and  supporting  my  efforts  to  extend  1-75 
from  Tampa,  down  the  west  coast,  across 
to  Miami. 


NARCOTICS  ADDICTION:  A  NEW 
FORMULA  IS  NEEDED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Halpern  1  is  recognized  for  40 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
here  at  this  hour  to  concentrate  upon 
the  growing  menace  of  narcotics  addic- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

This  problem  has  been  with  us  for  a 
long  while.  It  is  complex,  not  easily  de- 
fined and  measured  in  standard  terms. 
I  am  convinced,  from  my  experience  in 
dealing  with  the  subject,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  play  an  effective 
role  in  helping  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities to  meet  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse.  I  am  equally  convinced  that  with- 
out substantial  changes  in  our  approach 
to  the  issue,  affecting  treatment,  law  en- 
forcement, and  court  procedure,  the 
scourge  of  narcotics  addiction  cannot  be 
rationally  and  successfully  met. 

In  November  of  1963,  President  Ken- 
nedy's Advisory  Commission  on  Narcotics 
and  Drug  Abuse  issued  its  final  report. 
Many  of  its  recommendations  were 
termed  revolutionary.  While  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  all  of  the  Commission's  pro- 
posals, its  central  approach  and  philo- 
sophic underpinning  are  the  meat  of  any 
realistic  attack  upon  the  problem. 

In  the  87th  Congress,  I  introduced  a 
series  of  measures  which,  taken  as  a 
whole,  would  have  revised  official  think- 
ing. Since  my  earhest  days  here  the  mul- 
tifaceted  subject  of  narcotics  addiction 
has  drawn  my  concern. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  today  in- 
troduced attempts  to  fuse  many  of  the 
1963  Commission  proposals  with  previous 
legislative  initiatives.  I  strongly  urge 
that  the  89th  Congress  come  to  grips  with 
the  issue,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
in  pressing  for  affirmative  and  meaning- 
ful action. 

Although  one  of  the  Commission's  no- 
table conclusions  was  an  awareness  of  the 
general  dearth  of  statistical  Information, 
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we  do  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  jus- 
tify profound  alterations  in  both  the 
governmental  and  community  approach 
to  drug  addiction. 

We  know  a  great  many  basic  facts. 
Addiction  is  primarily  city  oriented.  It 
Infects  mainly  slum  areas  and  exists  pre- 
dominantly among  minority  groups.  The 
majority  of  addicts  are  teenagers  and 
persons  In  their  twenties:  the  affliction 
declines  rapidly  beyond  the  age  40 
bracket. 

Heroin  Is  the  choice  among  users. 
There  are  between  45,000  and  100.000 
narcotic  addicts  in  the  country.  Heroin 
is  outlawed  in  the  United  States,  so  that 
dependence  upon  it  results  in  interna- 
tional smuggling  from  opium  plant  pro- 
ducer countries:  namely.  Mexico,  Bul- 
garia. Greece.  Turkey.  Yugoslavia,  Rus- 
sia, and  Red  China.  We  know  that  il- 
legal processing  laboratories  exist  in 
Prance  and  Italy. 

The  profits  realized  by  gangsters  and 
smugglers  are  enormous. 

My  own  State  of  New  York  is  partic- 
ularly affected  by  this  maze  of  illegal 
importation  and  human  addiction.  In 
1962.  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Junvenile  Delinquency  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  dealt  deeply  with  the 
relationship  between  teenage  crime  and 
drug  addiction.  Police  Commissioner 
Michael  J.  Murphy,  of  New  York  City, 
appearing  before  the  subcommittee  on 
September  30,  indicated  that  in  the  first 

6  months  of  1962,  4.6  percent  of  all  young 
people  arrested  in  the  city  were  admitted 
drug  users.     In  the  first  half  of  1962, 

7  percent  of  all  persons  arrested  in  New 
York  were  admitted  drug  users.  The 
hearings  pointed  to  the  probability  that 
between  21  and  25  percent  of  all  crime  in 
New  York  resulted  from  the  necessity  to 
secure  illicit  drugs.  In  1962.  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  estimated  that  21,000  ad- 
dicts live  in  New  York. 

These  statistics  are  only  part  of  the 
story.  Not  mentioned  is  the  overwhelm- 
ing damage  to  health  and  human  re- 
sources which  addiction  brings  in  its 
wake.  At  the  same  time,  the  high  de- 
gree of  addiction  among  Negroes  and 
other  racial  minorities  suggests  that  the 
affliction  is  intimately  related  to  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  the  denial  of  opportunity. 
As  amateur  psychologists  we  cannot  es- 
cape the  realization  that  addiction  will 
spread  most  rapidly  where  alternative 
courses  of  fulfillment  are  negligible  or 
nonexistent. 

Among  the  really  young  there  are  un- 
questionably a  variety  of  motives.  The 
"chicken"  concept  inti-udes  here,  apd  the 
demand  for  "kicks"  and  excitement. 
Equally  true  is  the  underlying  tendency 
of  addiction  among  the  abject  poor,  the 
fiustrated  and  lonely  castoffs  who  seek 
relief  from  the  sameness  and  boredom  of 
their  daily  existence. 

The  general  philosophy  of  the  1963 
Presidential  Commi.ssion  attempted  to 
correct  ill-founded  cliches  and  to  address 
the  root  causes  of  drug  addiction.  The 
Commission  set  forth  its  philosophy  in 
three  parts: 

1.  The  Illegal  traffic  in  drugs  should  be  at- 
tacked with  the  full  power  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  price  for  participation  in 
this  traffic  should  be  prohibitive.  It  should 
be  made  too  dangerous  to  be  attractive. 


2.  The  individual  abuser  should  be  rehabil- 
itated. Every  possible  effort  should  be  ex- 
erted by  all  governments — Federal.  State,  and 
local — and  by  every  community  toward  this 
end.  Where  necessary  to  protect  society,  this 
may  have  to  be  done  at  times  against  the 
abuser's  will.  Pertinent  to  all,  the  causes  of 
drug  abijse  must  be  found  and  eradicated. 

3.  Drug  users  who  violate  the  law  by  small 
purchases  or  sales  should  be  m.ade  to  recog- 
nize what  society  demands  of  them.  In  these 
instances,  penalties  should  be  applied  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  our  present  code 
of  Justice.  When  the  penalties  Involve  im- 
prisonment, however,  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  individual,  rather  than  retributive  pun- 
ishment, should  be  the  major  objective. 

In  the  legislation  I  have  introduced, 
this  approach  is  captured  throughout. 
The  first  objective  is  to  assist  the  States 
in  establishing  hospital  facilities  for  the 
treatment,  rehabilitation,  and  aftercare 
supervision  of  drug  addicts. 

In  this  bill  we  are  not  seeking  splendid 
new  hospitals  for  addicts.  Many  affected 
localities  have  adequate  construction.  I 
also  agree  with  the  Commission's  feeling 
that  to  isolate  the  patients  radically 
from  all  normal  surroundings  could  be 
injurious  to  a  treatment  program. 

Localities  must  submit  thorough  plans 
for  rehabilitative  efforts  before  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  assist  them  finan- 
cially. The  burden  rests  upon  local  com- 
munities and  the  States.  They  must 
take  the  initiative.  This  provision  was 
also  incorporated  into  the  legislation  of 
prior  sessions.  The  authority  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  become  a  part- 
ner of  the  local  bodies  in  meeting  the  ad- 
diction problem  is  a  prime  prerequisite 
of  any  meaningful  proposal  on  narcotics. 

This  bill  also  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  aftercare  treatment.  Cases 
prove  that  the  rate  of  relapse  among 
treated  patients  is  fearfully  high  if  ade- 
quate, long-term  supervision  is  not  pro- 
vided. 

The  National  Family  Council  on  Drug 
Addiction,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York,  recently  made  a  study  of  followup 
care  administered  for  1  year  among  300 
addicts.  They  wanted  to  discover  how 
effective  posthospltal  care  is  in  prevent- 
ing recidivism.  With  respect  to  the  ad- 
dict, the  Family  Council  warned: 

The  strong  emotional,  compulsive  drives, 
the  feelings  of  Inadequacy  and  dependence, 
the  inability  to  cope  with  problems,  to  men- 
tion but  a  few  patterns  of  behavior  developed 
during  his  addicatlon,  are  ever  present  and 
unless  he  is  given  proper  followup  care  over 
a  prolonged  period  of  readjustment,  he  will 
inevitably  return  to  the  blurred  dream  world 
of  narcotics,  his  only  refuge  of  escape  from 
the  realities  of  life. 

The  council  stated  that  any  concen- 
trated treatment  plan  which  omits  this 
factor  is  "doomed  to  failure." 

Police  Commissioner  Murphy,  of  New 
York  City,  testified  on  September  20, 
1962.  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  To 
Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency,  that 
to  release  addicts  after  treatment  with- 
out adequate  supervision  destroys  the 
whole  rehabilitative  effort. 

Hence,  the  Federal  endeavors  in  this 
field  must  involve  not  only  assistance  for 
the  construction  and  operation  of  treat- 
ment centers,  but  also  aid  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  aftercare  programs.  After 
care  facilities  must  be  fused  into  the 


treatment  center;  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  addict  the  two  areas  are  insep- 
arable. 

My  second  bill  concerns  the  legal 
treatment  of  drug  offenders.  The  ap- 
proach is  usually  referred  to  as  civil 
commitment.  Also  provided  are  revi- 
sions of  current  criminal  penalties  so 
that  legal  responses  can  be  made  to  fit 
the  gravity  of  varying  drug  abuses. 

It  Is  necessary  to  point  out  that  al- 
lowance for  civil  commitment  would  be 
overbearing  and  somewhat  inapplicable 
without  the  Federal  assistance  provided 
in  my  first  bill. 

Civil  commitment  is  the  instrument  for 
rehabilitation  featured  in  my  approach 
to  narcotics  addiction.  It  means  that 
we  in  society  must  differentiate  between 
the  criminal  offender  and  the  sick  human 
being  who  feels  compelled  to  use  nar- 
cotics but  is  not  engaged  In  the  trade. 
It  means  that  we  believe  that  addicted 
persons,  under  a  controlled  environment 
and  with  adequate  care,  can  overcome 
their  dependence  and  assume  a  useful 
role  in  society. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  great  many 
arguments  In  favor  and  against  the 
theory  that  addicts  can  be  cured.  I  am 
not  a  doctor  of  medicine,  nor  a  psycholo- 
gist. My  position  is  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  develop  a  flat  thesis  on  the 
i.ssue.  Evidence  suggests  that  most  ad- 
dicts under  carefully  predetermined  con- 
ditions can  be  led  back  to  normalcy. 
Experts  have  percentage  figures  on  this, 
of  course,  and  I  do  not  dispute  that  there 
Is  always  a  relapse  category. 

But  a  certain  amount  of  recidivism 
does  not  destroy  the  basis  for  rehabilita- 
tive effoi-ts.  The  fact  is  that  it  can  suc- 
ceed among  large  numbers.  And  this  is 
more  than  enough  justification  to  in- 
corporate within  our  statutes  a  civil 
commitment  capability. 

The  purix)se  of  my  bill  is  to  afford 
addicts  an  opportunity  for  treatment. 
This  is  to  be  federally  recognized.  In 
both  New  York  and  California  civil 
commitment  has  been  utilized  as  a  legal 
mechanism  in  place  of  criminal  punish- 
ment. The  Commission  on  Narcotic  and 
Drug  Abuse,  in  its  report,  stated  that 
both  these  State  programs  were  too  new 
to  form  a  definitive  judgment. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  affirmed 
the  constitutionality  of  civil  commitment 
as  practiced  in  New  York.  Tlie  Presi- 
dent's Advisoi-y  Commission  recom- 
mended that  a  Federal  civil  commitment 
statute  be  enacted  to  provide  an  alterna- 
tive method  of  handling  the  Federal 
offender. 

Under  existing  P'ederal  statutes  the 
rigidity  Is  a  barrier  toward  meeting  the 
real  problem  of  addiction.  There  is  no 
room  for  option  and  maneuverability  to 
judge  cases  in  degree.  Hence  my  legis- 
lation also  seeks  to  revise  statutory 
penalties  in  concert  with  the  proposals 
of  the  President's  Advisory  Commission. 
Mandatory  minimum  sentences  and  a 
prohibition  against  both  parole  and 
probation  for  smugglers  and  sellers  of  the 
drugs  is  retained.  For  consumers  ap- 
prehended for  possession  without  the 
intent  to  sell,  I  am  recommending  that 
they  be  granted  the  option  of  submitting 
for  treatment  and  rehabilitation  during 
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which  their  prosecution  shall  be  held  in 

^^'SETperson  is  eligible  for  civil  commit- 
ment if  his  offense  involved  the  sale  or 
transfer  of  narcotics:  if  there  is  pend- 
ing a  prior  criminal  charge  against  him; 
If  he  has  been  previously  convicted  of  a 
felony  if  he  has  already  undergone  civil 
commitment;  or  If  the  Surgeon  General, 
certified  that  treatment  facilities  at  hand 
are  inadequate  or  otherwise  unavailable. 
Moreover,  the  offender  cannot  be  civilly 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Surgeon 
General  if  the  court  determines  that  his 
commitment  would  be  contrary  to  the  in- 
terest of  justice.  V.     ^  ^  ^    ^v. 

And  thus  the  discretion  handed  to  the 
court  in  the  prescribed  cases  of  users  is 
further  limited.  This  legislation  is  not  a 
reckless  attempt  to  subvert  law  enforce- 
ment and  due  penalty.  It  does  interpret 
a  universally  acknowledged  thesis,  which 
is  the  current  inadequacy  of  both  reha- 
bilitative and  legal  methods. 

For  it  is  manifestly  clear  that  we  must 
also  strengthen  enforcement  provisions. 
I  continue  to  believe  that  rigorous  appli- 
cation of  the  narcotics  laws  must  form 
an  important  part  of  any  general  attack 
upon  the  addiction  problem. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  very 
stringent  penalties,  and  the  increasingly 
agile  performance  of  investigative  agents, 
serves  as  a  deterrent  to  the  trade.  This 
aspect  must  be  reenforced  and  we  would 
be  foolish  to  suppose  a  softening  here  is 
in  order. 

The  smuggler  and  the  pusher  are 
criminals.  To  categorize  them  differently 
would  cause  infinite  harm  to  every  as- 
pect of  an  enlightened  and  realistic 
approach  to  narcotics  addiction. 

In  my  view  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  as  well  as 
the  FBI.  have  performed  superbly  an  im- 
mensely difficult  task.  At  the  same  time, 
I  think  their  tools  must  be  updated  and 
improved. 

I  am  recommending  that  the  number 
of  Customs  Bureau  port  investigators  be 
increased  by  100.  These  men  are  instru- 
mental in  attacking  the  smuggling  of 
drugs  into  the  country.  I  also  propose 
that  50  additional  personnel  be  author- 
ized for  the  Bureau's  force  of  criminal 
investigators. 

The  Bureau  readily  admits  that  its 
force  is  inadequate  to  meet  its  great  re- 
sponsibility. With  personnel  totaling 
729.  the  Bureau  must  concentrate  not 
only  upon  illegal  drugs,  but  all  illicit  im- 
portation. The  President's  Advisory 
Commission  concluded  that  under  exist- 
ing force  levels,  effective  customs  en- 
forcement in  narcotics  is  virtually  im- 
possible. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  must  be 
authorized  additional  strength.  I  pro- 
pose that  50  more  enforcement/  agent 
positions  be  earmarked  for  the  Bureau. 
I  think  these  administrative  adjust- 
ments will  greatly  enhance  our  law-en- 
forcement capability  in  narcotics.  There 
is  convincing  evidence  that  we  are  pres- 
ently undermanned.  In  New  York  City, 
for  instance,  with  an  addict  population 
which  may  reach  50.000.  only  85  Federal 
narcotic  agents  are  assigned.  In  Chi- 
cago the  Bureau  maintains  40  officials, 


despite  the  fact  that  this  city  is  a  major 
center  of  Illegal  drug  shipment. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  the  House 
to  know  that  Mr.  Henry  L.  Giordano,  the 
very  able  Commissioner  of  Narcotics, 
agrees  in  principle  with  many  of  the  leg- 
islative proposals  I  am  asserting.  He 
feels  that  a  Federal  civil  commitment 
statute  would  be  useful  and  recognizes 
the  advantages  and  benefits  of  a  Federal 
program  to  assist  the  States  in  meeting 
the  problems  of  narcotics  addiction. 

Commissioner  Giordano  commented 
that  aftercare  treatment  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  local  communities  and 
hence  coordinated  Into  the  general  con- 
struction and  operations  assistance.  I 
subscribe  to  this  view  and  have  altered 
previous  legislation  authorizing  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  special  Federal  program 
of  posthospltal  care. 

I  ask  that  Commissioner  Giordano's 
letter  to  me,  dated  November  16,  1964,  be 
inserted  into  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  His  communication 
was  in  reply  to  my  Inquiry  of  October  22, 
1964,  seeking  the  Bureau's  position  on 
four  bills  I  had  introduced  in  the  88th 
Congress. 

In  the  enforcement  of  narcotics  laws,  I 
have  dealt  with  the  need  for  additional 
personnel.  But  this  will  not  wholly  meet 
the  difficulties  confronting  enforcement 
authorities.  From  expert  advice  I  have 
become  convinced  that  the  Congress 
should  authorize,  under  certain  stringent 
conditions,  the  use  of  wiretapping  in  bat- 
tling the  international  smuggling  of 
illegal  narcotic  drugs. 

The  provision  to  this  effect  written  into 
my  bill  is  protective  of  individual  free- 
doms. The  legislation  empowers  a  U.S. 
district  court  to  authorize  the  use  of 
wiretapping  devices  upon  application  by 
the  Attorney  General's  office.  Severe 
limitations  are  set  forth  in  line  with  the 
criteria  recommended  by  the  President's 
Advisory  Commission.  The  authoriza- 
-tionis  permitted  only  In  cases  involving 
^irrnllegal  importation  of  drugs;  the  de- 
vice will  be  aimed  solely  at  detecting  and 
preventing  the  international  smuggling 
combine.  The  court's  authorization  is 
subject  to  a  definite  duration  of  time  and 
location,  and  any  extension  requires 
fresh  processing. 

This  presentation  has  sketched  a  fresh 
and  enlightened  approach  to  narcotics 
addiction.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Commission  on  Narcotic 
and  Drug  Abuse,  chaired  by  Judge  E. 
Barrett  Prettyman,  for  its  commendable 
service  in  this  field. 

It  is  impossible  to  stress  more  strongly 
the  need  for  new  legislation.  Narcotics 
addiction  is  a  hideous  evil  with  enormous 
adverse  consequences  to  human  health 
and  social  welfare.  I  want  the  Congress 
to  recognize  that  existing  statutes,  and 
the  philosophic  approach  which  engen- 
dered them,  are  obsolete  and  Increasingly 
Incapable  of  meeting  the  criminal  and 
medical  conditions  of  drug  abuse. 

Each  must  decide  on  his  own  whether 
a  Federal  responsibility  exists.  I  an- 
swered this  long  ago  in  the  affirmative. 

The  legislation  I  am  sponsoring  does 
not  seek  a  mammoth  Federal  bureauc- 
racy to  administer  a  special  Federal  pro- 
gram.   On  the  contrary,  we  have  learned 


that  State  and  local  officialdom  is  far 
more  appropriate  to  the  task.  But  we 
want  to  give  these  bodies  the  necessary 
framework  and  assistance  so  that  they 
launch  their  own  plans. 

I  fervently  urge  that  the  House  devote 
Its  attention  to  the  bitter  contagion  of 
narcotics  addiction  during  this  session. 
We  cannot  be  satisfied  now  with  any- 
thing less  than  concrete,  positive  action. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  48  min- 
utes p.m.) .  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  1 
o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE— MESSAGE 

FROM    THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE 
UNITED  STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO.  54) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  oj  the  United  States: 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  years 
ago,  in  his  first  annual  message,  Presi- 
dent Washington  told  the  Congress: 

Among  the  many  interesting  objects  which 
will  engage  your  attention  that  of  providing 
for  the  common  defense  will  merit  particu- 
lar regard.  To  be  prepared  for  war  Is  one 
of  the  most  effectual  means  of  preserving 
peace. 

For  the  89th  Congress — as  for  the  1st 
Congress — those  words  of  the  first  Presi- 
dent remain  a  timely  charge. 

In  the  20th  year  since  the  end  of  man- 
kind's most  tragic  war  you  and  I  are 
beginning  new  terms  of  service.  The 
danger  of  war  remains  ever  with  us.  But 
if  the  hope  of  peace  is  sturdier  than  at 
any  other  time  in  these  two  decades,  It 
is  because  we — and  freemen  every- 
wheie — have  proved  preparedness  to  be 
"the  most  effectual  means  of  preserving 
peace." 

Arms  alone  cannot  assure  the  security 
of  any  society  or  the  preservation  of  any 
peace.  The  health  and  education  of  our 
people,  the  vitality  of  our  economy,  the 
equality  of  our  justice,  the  vision  and  ful- 
fillment of  our  aspirations  are  all  factors 
in  America's  strength  and  well-being. 

Today  we  can  walk  the  road  of  peace 
because  we  have  the  strength  we  need. 
We  have  built  that  strength  with  cour- 
age. We  have  employed  it  with  care. 
We  have  maintained  it  with  conviction 
that  the  reward  of  our  resolution  will  be 
peace  and  freedom. 
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We  covet  no  territory,  we  seek  no 
dominion,  we  fear  no  nation,  we  despise 
no  people.  With  our  arms  we  seek  to 
shelter  the  peace  of  mankind. 

In  this  spirit,  then,  I  wish  to  consider 
with  you  the  state  of  oui-  defenses,  the 
policies  we  pursue,  and — as  Commander 
in  Chief — to  offer  recommendations  on 
our  course  for  the  future. 

I.     THE     ST.*TE     OF     OUR     DEFENSES 

I  am  able  to  report  to  you  that  the 
United  States  today  is  stronger  militarily 
than  at  any  other  time  in  our  peacetime 
liistory. 

Under  our  free  and  open  society,  the 
American  people  have  succeeded  in  build- 
ing a  strength  of  arms  greater  than  that 
ever  assembled  by  any  other  nation  and 
greater  now  than  that  of  any  combina- 
tion of  adversaries. 

This  strength  is  not  the  handiwork  of 
any  one  administration.  Our  force  in 
being  and  in  place  reflects  the  continuity 
and  constancy  of  America's  purpose  un- 
der four  administrations  and  eight  Con- 
gresses— and  this  responsible  conduct  of 
our  system  is,  of  itself,  a  source  of  mean- 
ingful strength. 

For  the  past  4  years,  the  focus  of  our 
national  effort  has  been  upon  assuring 
an  indisputable  margin  of  superiority  for 
our  defenses.  I  can  report  today  that 
effort  has  succeeded. 

Our  strategic  nuclear  power  on  alert 
has  increased  threefold  in  4  years. 

Our  tactical  nuclear  power  has  been 
greatly  expanded. 

Our  forces  have  been  made  as  versatile 
as  the  threats  to  peace  are  various. 

Our  special  forces,  trained  for  the  un- 
declared, twilight  wars  of  today,  have 
been  expanded  eightfold. 

Our  combat-ready  Army  divisions  have 
been  increased  by  45  percent. 

Our  Marine  Corps  has  been  increased 
by  15.000  men. 

Our  airlift  capacity  to  move  these 
troops  rapidly  anywhere  in  the  world  has 
been  doubled. 

Our  tactical  Air  Force  firepower  to 
support  these  divisions  in  the  field  has 
increased  100  percent. 

This  strength  has  been  developed  to 
support  our  basic  military  strategy— a 
strategy  of  strength  and  readiness,'  ca- 
pable of  countering  aggression  with  ap- 
propriate force  from  ballistic  missiles  to 
guerrilla  bands. 

Our  forces  are  balanced  and  ready, 
mobile  and  diverse.  Our  allies  trust  our 
strength  and  our  adversaries  respect  it. 
But  the  challenge  is  unceasing.  The 
forms  of  conflict  become  more  subtle 
and  more  complex  every  day.  We 
must — and  we  shall— adapt  our  forces 
and  our  tactics  to  fulfill  our  purposes. 

If  our  military  strength  is  to  be  fully 
usable  in  times  requiring  adaptation  and 
response  to  changing  challenges,  that 
strength  must  be  so  organized  and  so 
managed  that  it  may  be  employed  with 
planned  precision  as  well  as  promptness. 
The  state  of  our  defenses  is  enhanced 
today  because  we  have  established  an 
orderly  system  for  informed  decision- 
making and  planning. 

Our  planning  and  budgeting  programs 
are  now  conducted  on  a  continuing  5- 
year  basis  and  cover  our  total  militaiy 
requirements. 
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Our  national  strategy,  military  force 
structure,  contingency  plans,  and  de- 
fense budget  are  all  now  related  in  an 
integrated  plan. 

Our  orderly  decisionmaking  now  com- 
bines our  best  military  judgment  with 
the  most  advanced  scientific  and  analyti- 
cal techniques. 

Our  military  policy  under  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  is  now  more  closely  tied 
than. ever  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy 
under  the  Secretaiy  of  State. 

Thus,  we  now  have  the  ability  to  pro- 
vide and  maintain  a  balanced,  flexible 
military  force,  capable  of  meeting  the 
changing  requirements  of  a  constantly 
changing  challenge. 

n.    B.^SIC    DEFENSE   POLICIES 

First.  Four  years  ago.  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  stated  to  the  Congress  and 
the  world : 

The  primary  purpose  of  our  arms  Is  peace, 
not  war. 

That  is  still  their  puipose.  We  are 
armed,  not  *for  conquest,  but  to  insure 
our  own  security  and  to  encourage  the 
settlement  of  international  differences  by 
peaceful  processes. 

We  are  not  a  militaristic  people,  and 
we  have  long  denounced  the  use  of  force 
in  pursuit  of  national  ambition.  We  seek 
to  avoid  a  nuclear  holocaust  in  which 
there  can  be  neither  victory  nor  victors. 
But  we  shall  never  again  return  to  a 
world  where  peace-loving  men  must 
stand  helpless  in  the  path  of  those  who, 
heedless  of  destruction  and  human  suf- 
fering, take  up  war  and  oppression  in 
pursuit  of  their  own  ambitions. 

Second.  The  strength  of  our  strategic 
retaliatory  forces  must  deter  nuclear  at- 
tack on  the  United  States  or  our  allies. 
The  forces  we  now  have  give  that  ca- 
pability. 

The  United  States  has  more  than  850 
land-based  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles:  more  than  300  nuclear-armed 
missiles  in  Polaris  submarines;  more 
than  900  strategic  bombers,  half  of  them 
ready  at  all  times  to  be  airborne  within 
15  minutes. 

These  sti'ategic  forces  on  alert  are  su- 
perior— in  number  and  in  quality — to 
those  of  any  other  nation. 

To  maintain  our  superiority,  the  im- 
mediate future  will  see  further  increases 
in  our  missile  strength,  as  well  as  con- 
centration on  further  technological  im- 
provements and  continuing  vigorous  re- 
search and  development. 
We  are — 

Requesting  more  than  $300  million  to 
continue  our  program  for  extending  the 
life  and  improving  the  capabilities  of  our 
B-52  strategic  bombers,  while  eliminat- 
ing two  squadrons  of  B-52B's,  the  ear- 
liest— and  least  effective — model  of  this 
plane. 

Continuing  development  of  engines  and 
other  systems  for  advanced  aircraft  to 
retain  our  option  for  a  new  manned 
bomber,  should  the  need  arise. 

Continuing  deployment  of  the  SR-71, 
the  world's  fastest  airplane,  which  will 
enter  the  Active  Forces  this  year. 

Continuing  installation  of  the  new 
over-the-horizon  radars,  giving  us  almost 
instantaneous  knowledge  of  ballistic  mis- 
siles launched  for  attack. 


Continuing  procurement  and  deploy, 
ment  of  our  latest  strategic  missiles 
Minuteman  II  and  Polaris  A-3,  greatly 
extending  the  range,  accuracy,  and  strik- 
ing  power  of  the  strategic  forces. 

Replacing  older,  more  costly,  and  vul- 
nerable  elements  of  our  strategic  forces. 
The  outdated  Atlas  and  Titan  I  missiles 
will  be  retired  this  year  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  B-47  forces  will  be  phased  out 
during  fiscal  year  1966. 

All  this  is  part  of  a  continuing  process. 
There  will  be  always  be  changes,  replac- 
ing the  old  with  the  new. 

Major  new  developments  in  strategic 
weapon  systems  we  propose  to  begin  this 
year  are : 

A  new  missile  system,  the  Poseidon, 
to  increase  the  striking  power  of  our  mis- 
sile-carrying nuclear  submarines.  The 
Poseidon  missile  will  have  double  the 
payload  of  the  highly  successful  Polaris 
A-3.  The  increased  accuracy  and  flex- 
ibility of  the  Poseidon  will  permit  its  use 
effectively  against  a  broader  range  of 
possible  targets  and  give  added  insurance 
of  penetration  of  enemy  defenses. 

A  series  of  remarkable  new  payloads 
for  strategic  missiles.  These  include: 
penetration  aids,  to  assure  that  the  mis- 
sile reaches  its  target  through  any  de- 
fense; guidance  and  reentry  vehicle  de- 
signs, to  increase  manifold  the  effective- 
ness of  our  missiles  against  various  kinds 
of  targets ;  and  methods  of  reporting  the 
arrival  of  our  missiles  on  target,  up  to 
and  even  including  the  time  of  explo- 
sion. 

A  new  short-range  attack  missile— 
SRAM — that  can,  if  needed,  be  deployed 
operationally  with  the  B-52  or  other 
bombers.  This  aerodynamic  missile — a 
vast  improvement  over  existing  systems — 
would  pei-mit  the  bomber  to  attack  a  far 
larger  number  of  targets  and  to  do  so 
from  beyond  the  range  of  their  local 
defenses. 

Third.  The  strength,  deployment,  and 
mobility  of  our  forces  must  be  such  that, 
combined  with  those  of  our  allies,  they 
can  prevent  the  erosion  of  the  free  world 
by  limited,  nonnuclear  aggression. 

Our  nonnuclear  forces  must  be  strong 
enough  to  insure  that  we  are  never  lim- 
ited to  nuclear  weapons  alone  as  our 
sole  option  in  the  face  of  aggression. 
These  forces  must  contribute  to  our 
strategy  of  responding  flexibly  and  ap- 
propriately to  varied  threats  to  peace. 

I  have  already  cited  the  increases 
achieved  during  recent  years  in  the 
strength  and  mobility  of  our  Army,  Navy, 
Marines,  and  of  our  air  transport  which 
gets  them  to  the  scene  of  battle  and  the 
tactical  aircraft  which  support  them 
there.  These  forces,  furthermore,  are 
now  better  balanced,  better  integrated, 
and  under  more  effective  command  and 
control  than  ever  before.  We  shall  main- 
tain our  present  high  degree  of  readi- 
ness. 

We  must  further  improve  our  ability  to 
concentrate  our  power  rapidly  in  a 
threatened  area,  so  as  to  halt  aggression 
early  and  swiftly.  We  plan  expansion  of 
our  airlift,  improvement  of  our  sealift, 
and  more  prepositioned  equipment  to  en- 
able us  to  move  our  troops  overseas  in  a 
matter  of  days,  rather  than  weeks. 


To  this  end,  we  will: 

Start  development  of  the  C-5A  cargo 
transport.  This  extraordinai-y  aircraft 
caoable  of  carrying  750  passengers  will 
bring  a  new  era  of  air  transportation.  It 
will  represent  a  dramatic  step  foi-ward 
in  the  worldwide  mobility  of  our  forces 
and  in  American  leadership  in  the  field  of 

aviation.  ,  . 

Build  fast  deployment  cargo  ships, 
capable  of  delivering  military  equipment 
Quickly  to  any  theater.  This  represents 
a  new  concept  in  the  rapid  deployment  of 
military  forces.  These  ships  will  have  a 
gas  turbine  engine  propulsion  system,  a 
major  advance  in  marine  engineering  for 
ships  of  this  size.  Such  vessels  will  be 
deployed  around  the  globe,  able  to  begin 
deliveries  of  heavy  combat-ready  equip- 
ment into  battle  zone  within  days  or  even 

hours.  ,   ^     ..        J 

Increase  our  forward  floating  depot 
ships  stationed  close  to  areas  of  potential 

crisis.  ^    ,  4.V, 

Begin  large-scale  procurement  of  the 
revolutionary  sweptwing  F-111  and  the 
new  A-7  Navy  attack  aircraft. 

We  will  also  begin  construction  of  four 
new  nuclear-powered  attack  submarines, 
and  10  new  destroyer  escorts.  And  we 
will  continue  to  develop  a  much  smaller, 
more  efficient,  nuclear  powerplant  for 
possible  use  in  our  future  aircraft  car- 
riers. 

Fourth.  While  confident  that  our  pres- 
ent strength  will  continue  to  deter  a 
thermonuclear  war,  we  must  always  be 
alert  to  the  possibilities  for  limiting  de- 
struction which  might  be  inflicted  upon 
our  people,  cities,  and  industry— should 
such  a  war  be  forced  upon  us. 

Many  proposals  have  been  advanced 
for  means  of  limiting  damage  and  de- 
struction to  the  United  States  in  the 
event  of  a  thermonuclear  war.  Shifting 
strategy  and  advancing  technology  make 
the  program  of  building  adequate  de- 
fenses against  nuclear  attack  extremely 
complex. 

Decisions  with  respect  to  further  limi- 
tation of  damage  require  complex  cal- 
culations concerning  the  effectiveness  of 
many  interrelated  elements.  Any  com- 
prehensive program  would  involve  the 
expenditure  of  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 
We  must  not  shrink  from  any  expense 
that  is  justified  by  its  effectiveness,  but 
we  must  not  hastily  expend  vast  sums  on 
massive  programs  that  do  not  meet  this 
test. 

It  is  already  clear  that  without  fallout 
shelter  protection  for  our  citizens,  all 
defense  weapons  lose  much  of  their  effec- 
tiveness in  saving  lives.  This  also  ap- 
pears to  be  the  least  expensive  way  of 
saving  millions  of  lives,  and  the  one 
which  has  clear  value  even  without  other 
systems.  We  will  continue  our  existing 
programs  and  start  a  program  to  in- 
crease the  total  inventoi-y  of  shelters 
through  a  survey  of  private  homes  and 
other  small  structures. 

We  shall  continue  the  research  and 
development  which  retains  the  options  to 
deploy  an  antiballistic  missile  system, 
and  manned  interceptors  and  surface-to- 
air  missiles  against  bombers. 

Fifth.  Our  militai-y  forces  must  be  so 
organized  and  directed  that  they  can  be 
used  in  a  measured,  controlled,  and  de- 


liberate way  as  a  versatile  instrument  to 
support  our  foreign  policy. 

Military  and  civilian  leaders  alike  are 
unanimous  in  their  conviction  that  our 
armed  might  is  and  always  must  be  so 
controlled  as  to  permit  measured  re- 
sponse in  whatever  crises  may  confront 
us. 

We  have  made  dramatic  improve- 
ments in  our  ability  to  communicate  with 
and  command  our  forces,  both  at  the 
national  level  and  at  the  level  of  the 
theater  commanders.  We  have  estab- 
lished a  national  military  command  sys- 
tem, with  the  most  advanced  electronic 
and  communications  equipment,  to 
gather  and  present  the  military  infor- 
mation necessary  for  top-level  manage- 
ment of  crises  and  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuity of  control  through  all  levels  of 
command.  Its  survival  under  attack 
is  insured  by  a  system  of  airborne,  ship- 
borne  and  other  command  posts,  and  a 
variety  of  alternative  protected  com- 
munications. 

We  have  developed  and  procured  the 
postattack  command  control  system  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command,  to  assure 
continued  control  of  our  strategic  forces 
following  a  nuclear  attack. 

We  have  installed  new  safety  pro- 
cedures and  systems  designed  to  guar- 
antee that  our  nuclear  weapons  are  not 
used  except  at  the  direction  of  the  high- 
est national  authority. 

This  year  we  are  requesting  funds  to 
extend  similar  improvements  in  the  sur- 
vivability and  effectiveness  of  our  com- 
mand and  control  to  other  commands  in 
our  oversea  theaters. 

Sixth.  America  will  continue  to  be 
first  in  the  use  of  science  and  technology 
to  insure  the  security  of  its  people. 

We  are  currently  investing  more  than 
S6  billion  per  year  for  military  research 
and  development.  Among  other  major 
developments,  our  investment  has  re- 
cently produced  antisatellite  systems 
that  can  intercept  and  destroy  armed 
satellites  that  might  be  launched,  and 
such  revolutionary  new  aircraft  as  the 
F-111  fighter-bomber  and  the  SR-71 
supersonic  reconnaissance  aircraft.  Our 
investment  has  effected  an  enormous  im- 
provement in  the  design  of  antiballistic 
missile  svstems.  We  will  pursue  our 
program  for  the  development  of  the 
Nike  X  antimissile  system,  to  permit  de- 
ployment of  this  antiballistic  missile 
should  the  national  security  require. 
Research  will  continue  on  even  more 
advanced    antim-ssile    components    and 

concepts.  ^  ^^. 

About  $2  billion  a  year  of  this  pro- 
gram is  invested  in  innovations  in  tech- 
nology and  in  experimental  programs. 
Thus,  we  provide  full  play  for  the  in- 
genuitv  and  inventiveness  of  the  best 
scientific  and  technical  talent  in  our 
Nation  and  the  free  world. 

American  science,  industry,  and  tech- 
nology are  foremost  in  the  world.  Their 
resources  represent  a  prime  asset  to  our 
national  security. 

Seventh.  Our  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen, 
and  marines,  from  whom  we  ask  so 
much,  are  the  cornerstone  of  our  mili- 
tary might. 

The  success  of  all  our  policies  depends 
upon  our  ability  to  attract,  develop  fully, 
utilize  and  retain  the  talents  of  out- 


standing men  and  women  in  the  military 
services.  We  have  sought  to  improve 
housing  conditions  for  military  families 
and  educational  opportunities  for  mili- 
tary personnel. 

Since  1961,  we  have  proposed— and 
the  Congress  has  authorized— the  largest 
military  pay  increases  in  our  history, 
totaling  more  than  $2  billion. 

To  insure  that  the  pay  of  military 
personnel,  and  indeed  of  all  Government 
employees,  retains  an  appropriate  rela- 
tion to  the  compensation  of  other  ele- 
ments of  our  society,  we  will  review  their 
pay  annually.  The  procedures  for  this 
review  wuU  be  discussed  in  my  budget 
message. 

It  is  imperative  that  our  men  in  uni- 
form have  the  necessary  background  and 
training  to  keep  up  with  the  complexities 
of  the  ever-changing  military,  political, 
and  technical  problems  they  face  each 
day.     To  insure  this,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  undertaking  a  study  of  mili- 
tary education  to  make  certain  that  the 
education  available  to  our  service  men 
and  women  at  their  academies,  at  their 
war  colleges,  and  at  the  command  and 
staff  colleges,  is  excellent  in  its  quality. 
In  recent  years  large  numbers  of  vol- 
unteers have  been  rejected  by  the  mili- 
tary services  because  of  their  failure  to 
meet  certain  mental  or  physical  stand- 
ards,  even   though  many  of  their   de- 
ficiencies could  have  been  corrected.    To 
broaden  the  opportunity  for  service  and 
increase  the  supply  of  potentially  quali- 
fied volunteers,  the  Army  is  plarming  to 
initiate  an  experimental  program  of  mili- 
tary  training,  education,  and  physical 
rehabilitation  for  men  who  fail  at  first 
to  meet  minimum  requirements  for  serv- 
ice.   This  pilot  program,  which  will  in- 
volve about  10.000  men  in  1965,  will  es- 
tablish how  many  of  these  young  volun- 
teers can  be  upgraded  so  as  to  qualify  for 
service. 

Eighth.  Our  citizen-soldiers  must  be 
the  best  organized,  best  equipped  reserve 
forces  in  the  world.  We  must  make  cer- 
tain that  this  force,  which  has  served  our 
country  so  well  from  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  to  the  Berlin  and  Cuban  crises 
of  recent  years,  keeps  pace  with  the 
changing  demands  of  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

To  this  end,  we  are  taking  steps  to  re- 
aline  our  Army  Reserves  and  National 
Guard    to    improve    significantly    their 
combat  readiness   and   effectiveness   in 
times  of  emergency.     This  realinement 
will  bring  our  Army  Reserve  structure 
into  balance  with  our  contingency  war 
plans  and  will  place  all  remaining  units 
of  the  Armv  Reserve  forces  in  the  Na- 
tional  Guard.     At  the   same  time,   by 
eliminating  units  for  which  there  is  no 
military  requirement,  we  will  realize  each 
year  savings  approximating  SI 50  million. 
Under  our  plan,  all  units  will  be  fuUy 
equipped  with  combat-ready  equipment 
and  will  be  given  training  in  the  form 
of    monthly    weekend    drills    that    will 
greatly  increase  their  readiness.    Under 
the  revised  organization,  both  the  old  and 
the  new  units  of  the  National  Guard,  as 
well  as  individual  trainees  who  remain  in 
the  Reserves,  will  make  a  much  greater 
and  continuing  contribution  to  our  na- 
tional security. 
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We  shall  continue  to  study  our  reserve 
forces  and  take  whatever  action  is  nec- 
essary to  increase  their  combat  effective- 
ness. 

Ninth.  The  Commander  in  Chief  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  must  continue 
to  receive  the  best  professional  military 
advice  available  to  the  leaders  of  any 
government  in  the  world. 

The  importance  of  a  strong  line  of 
command  running  from  the  Commander 
in  Chief  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  unified 
and  specified  commanders  in  the  field 
has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  dur- 
ing recent  years. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  will  present 
to  you  certain  recommendations  to 
strengthen  the  Joint  Staff. 

Tenth.  We  will  strengthen  our  mili- 
tary alliances,  assist  freedom-lovins  peo- 
ples, and  continue  our  military  assist- 
ance pro!:;ram. 

It  is  essential  to  continue  to  strengthen 
our  alliances  with  other  free  and  inde- 
pendent nations.  We  reaffirm  our  un- 
wavering determination  that  efforts  to 
divide  and  conquer  freemen  shall  not 
be  successful  in  our  time.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  assist  those  who  struggle  to  pre- 
serve their  own  independence. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion Is  a  strong  shield  against  aggres- 
sion. We  reairum  our  belief  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  unified  planning  and  execution 
of  strategy.  We  invite  our  NATO  allies 
to  work  with  us  in  developing  better 
methods  for  mutual  consultation  and 
joint  strategic  study.  We  shall  continue 
to  seek  ways  to  bind  the  alliance  even 
more  strongly  together  by  sharing  the 
tasks  of  defense  through  collective 
action. 

We  shall  continue  our  program  of  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  to  allies 
elsewhere  in  the  world  and  to  those  na- 
tions struggling  against  covert  aggres- 
sion in  the  form  of  externally  directed, 
undeclared  guerrilla  warfare. 

In  southea.st  Asia,  our  program  re- 
mains unchanged.  From  1950,  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  demonstrated  its  commit- 
ment to  the  freedom,  independence,  and 
neutrality  of  Laos  bj-  strengthening  the 
economic  and  military  security  of  that 
nation  The  problem  of  Laos  is  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Communist  forces  to  honor 
the  Geneva  accords  into  which  they  en- 
tered in  1962.  We  shall  continue  to  sup- 
port the  legitimate  Goveniment  of  that 
country.  The  Geneva  accords  estab- 
lished the  right  of  Laos  to  be  left  alone 
in  peace. 

Similarly,  the  problem  of  Vietnam  is 
the  refusal  of  Communist  forces  to  honor 
their  agreement  in  1954.  The  North 
Vietnam  regime,  supported  by  the  Chi- 
nese Communists,  has  openly  and  re- 
peatedly avowed  its  intention  to  destroy 
the  independence  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam through  massive,  ruthless,  and  in- 
cessant guerrilla  terrorism  against  gov- 
ernment and  people  alike. 

Our  purpose,  under  three  American 
Presidents,  has  been  to  assist  the  Viet- 
namese to  live  in  peace,  free  to  choose 
both  their  own  way  of  life  and  their 
own  foreign  policy.  We  shall  continue 
to  honor  our  commitments  in  Vietnam. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  DEFENSE  MANAGEMENT 

First.  To  carry  out  our  strategy  and 
enforce  our  policies  requires  a  large  budg- 
et for  defense. 

The  world's  most  affluent  society  can 
surely  afford  to  spend  v;hatever  must  be 
spent  for  its  freedom  and  security.  We 
shall  continue  to  maintain  the  military 
forces  necessary  for  our  security  without 
regard  to  arbitrary  or  predetermined 
budget  ceilings.  But  we  shall  continue 
to  insist  that  those  forces  be  procured 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  and  operated 
with  the  greatest  possible  economy  and 
efllciency. 

To  acquire  and  maintain  our  unprece- 
dented military  power,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  invest  more  than  one-half  of 
every  dollar  paid  in  taxes  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  defense  budget  has 
grown  from  $43  billion  in  fiscal  year  1960 
to  more  than  $51  billion  in  fi.scal  year 
1964.  I  now  estimate  the  defense  ex- 
p(Miditures  for  fiscal  year  1965  to  be 
about  $49. 3  billion,  or  approximately  $2 
billion  less  than  in  fiscal  year  1964.  I 
further  estimate  that  defense  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  year  1966  will  be  reduced 
still  another  $300  million. 

There  are  two  main  reasons  for  this 
leveling  off  in  defense  expenditures: 

First,  we  have  achieved  many  of  the 
needed  changes  and  increases  in  our 
military  force  structure;  second,  we  are 
now  realizing  the  benefits  of  the  rigorous 
cost  reduction  program  introduced  into 
the  Defense  Establishment  during  the 
past  4  years. 

As  I  have  stated — and  as  our  enemies 
well  know — this  country  now  possesses  a 
range  of  credible,  usable  military  power 
enabling  us  to  deal  with  every  form  of 
military  challenge  from  guerrilla  terror- 
ism to  thermonuclear  war.  Barring  a 
significant  shift  in  the  international  sit- 
uation, we  are  not  likely  to  require  fur- 
ther increments  on  so  large  a  scale  dur- 
ing the  next  several  years.  Expenditures 
for  defense  will  thus  constitute  a  declin- 
ing portion  of  our  expanding  annual 
gross  national  product,  which  is  now 
growing  at  the  rate  of  5  percent  each 
year.  If.  over  the  next  several  years,  we 
continue  to  spend  approximately  the 
same  amount  of  dollars  annually  for  our 
national  defense  that  we  are  spending 
today,  an  ever  larger  share  of  our  ex- 
panding national  wealth  will  be  free  to 
meet  other  vital  needs,  both  public  and 
private. 

Let  me  be  clear,  however,  to  friend  and 
foe  alike.  So  long  as  I  am  President, 
we  shall  spend  whatever  is  necessary  for 
the  security  of  our  people. 

Second.  Defense  expenditures  in  the 
years  ahead  must  continue  to  be  guided 
by  the  relentless  pursuit  of  efficiency  and 
intelligent  economy. 

There  is  no  necessary  conflict  between 
the  need  for  a  strong  defense  and  the 
principles  of  economy  and  sound  man- 
agement. If  we  are  to  remain  strong, 
outmoded  weapons  must  be  replaced  by 
new  ones:  obsolete  equipment  and  in- 
stallations must  be  eliminated;  costly 
duplication  of  effort  must  be  eliminated. 

We  are  following  this  policy  now,  and 
so  long  as  I  am  President,  I  intend  to 
continue  to  follow  this  policy. 


We  have  recently  announced  the  con- 
solidation, reduction,  or  discontinuance 
of  defense  activities  in  some  95  locations. 
When  added  to  those  previously  com- 
pleted, these  actions  will  produce  annual 
savings  of  more  than  $1  billion  eacb 
year,  every  year,  In  the  operations  of  the 
Defense  Department,  and  release  about 
1.400,000  acres  of  land  for  civilian  pur- 
poses. These  economies — which  repre- 
sent more  prudent  and  effective  alloca- 
tion of  our  resources — have  not  dimin- 
ished the  strength  and  efficiency  of  our 
defense  forces,  but  rather  have  enhanced 
them. 

We  are  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the 
world  and  the  keystone  of  the  largest  al- 
liance of  free  nations  in  history.  We 
can.  and  will,  spend  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  our  freedom.  But  we 
cannot  afford  to  spend  1  cent  more  than 
is  necessary,  for  there  is  too  much  wait- 
ing to  be  done,  too  many  other  pressing 
needs  waiting  to  be  met.  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  support  our  efforts  to  assure  the 
American  people  a  dollar's  worth  of  de- 
fense for  evci-y  dollar  spent. 

Third.  While  our  primai-y  goal  is  to 
maintain  the  most  powerful  military 
force  in  the  world  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost,  we  will  never  be  unmindful  of  those 
communities  and  individuals  who  are 
temporarily  affected  by  changes  in  the 
pattern  of  defense  spending. 

Men  and  women,  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  and  their  resources  to  the 
needs  of  their  country,  are  entitled  to 
help  and  consideration  in  making  the 
transition  to  other  pursuits. 

We  will  continue  to  help  local  com- 
munities by  mobilizing  and  coordinating 
all  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  overcome  temporary  difficulties 
created  by  the  curtailment  of  any  defense 
activity.  We  will  phase  out  unnecessary 
defense  operations  in  such  a  way  as  to 
lessen  the  impact  on  any  community, 
and  we  will  work  with  local  commu- 
nities to  develop  energetic  programs  of 
self-help,  calling  on  the  resources  of 
State  and  local  governments — and  of 
private  industry — as  well  as  those  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  such 
measures  can  succeed.  Former  military 
bases  are  now  in  use  throughout  the 
country  in  communities  which  have  not 
only  adjusted  to  necessary  change,  but 
have  created  greater  prosperity  for 
themselves  as  a  result.  Their  accom- 
plishments are  a  tribute  to  the  ingenuity 
of  thousands  of  our  citizens,  and  a  testi- 
mony to  the  strength  and  resiliency  of 
our  economy  and  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

Fourth.  We  must  continue  to  make 
whatever  changes  are  necessary  in  our 
Defense  Establishment  to  increase  its 
efficiency  and  to  insure  that  it  keeps  pace 
with  the  demands  of  an  ever-changing 
world;  we  must  continue  to  improve  the 
decisionmaking  process  by  those  in  com- 
mand. 

The  experience  of  several  years  has 
shown  that  certain  activities  of  the  De- 
fense Establishment  can  be  conducted 
not  only  with  greater  economy,  but  far 
more  effectively  when  carried  out  on  a 
departmentwide  basis,  either  by  a  mili- 
tary department  as  executive  agent  or 
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by  a  defense  agency.  The  Pejens^  Com- 
munications Agency,  established  in  1959. 
and  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  arid  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  established 
in  1961  have  all  eliminated  duplication 
nf  effort  improved  management,  and 
achieved 'better  fulfillment  of  their  mis- 
sions.    In   addition,   we   have   recently 

announced:  _.  ,^    ^     x       * 

consolidation  of  the  Field  Contract 
Administration  offices  of  the  Military  De- 
partment   under    the    Defense    Supply 

Agency.  ^    ,  „ 

Formation  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Contract  Audit  Agency,  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  and  lower  the  cost 
of  Government  auditing  of  defense  con- 
tracts. 

Formation  of  the  Traffic  Management 
and  Terminal  Command,  under  the  sin- 
gle management  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  to  regulate  surface  transporta- 
tion of  military  cargo  and  personnel 
within  the  continental  United  States. 

Each  of  these  actions  will  lead  to  bet- 
ter performance,  surer  control,  and  less 
cost.  Most  important,  these  actions  are 
informing  and  expediting  the  decision- 
making process.  We  will  continue  to 
seek  out  opportunities  to  further  increase 
the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  our 
Defense  Establishment. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  will  soon 
come  before  you  with  our  detailed  pro- 
posals for  the  coming  year.  He  will  have 
recommendations  for  further  strengthen- 
ing of  our  strategic  forces  and  our  con- 
ventional forces.  He  will  have  additional 
suggestions  for  achieving  greater  effi- 
ciency, and  therefore  greater  economy. 

As  you  consider  the  state  of  our  de- 
fenses and  form  your  judgments  as  to 
our  future  course.  I  know  that  you  will 
do  so  in  the  knowledge  that  today  we 
Americans  are  responsible  not  only  for 
our  own  security  but.  in  concert  with  our 
Allies,  for  the  security  of  the  free  world. 
Upon  our  strength  and  our  wisdom  rests 
the  future  not  only  of  our  American  way 
of  life,  but  that  of  the  whole  society  of 
freemen. 

This  is  an  awesome  responsibiity.  So 
far,  we  have  borne  it  well.  As  our 
strength  rose — and  largely  as  a  conse- 
quence of  that  strength— we  have  been 
able  to  take  encouraging  steps  toward 
peace.  We  have  estabhshed  an  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  We 
have  signed  a  limited  nuclear  test  ban 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
have,  at  the  same  time,  met  the  chal- 
lenge of  force,  unflinchingly,  from  Berlin 
to  Cuba.  In  each  case,  the  threat  has 
receded  and  international  tensions  have 
diminished. 

In  a  world  of  120  nations,  there  are  still 
great  dangers  to  be  faced.  As  old  threats 
are  turned  back,  change  and  turmoil  will 
present  new  ones.  The  vigilance  and 
courage  we  have  shown  in  the  last  20 
years  must  be  sustained  as  far  ahead  as 
we  can  see.  The  defense  of  freedom  re- 
mains our  duty— 24  hours  a  day  and 
every  day  of  the  year. 
We  cannot  know  the  future  and  what 

it  holds.    But  all  our  experience  of  two 

centuries  reminds  us  that  "To  be  pre- 


pared for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  preserving  peace." 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  January  18, 1965. 


MISUSE  OF  OUR  AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  few  yea/fs,  this  House  has  voiced 
concern  about  the  misuse  of  our  aid  pro- 
gram In  countries  which  pursue  foreign 
policies  in  conflict  with  our  own. 

No  one  really  expects  that  govern- 
ments who  benefit  from  our  aid  will  per- 
mit us  to  dictate  their  foreign  policies. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  must 
transform  ourselves  into  mechanical  dol- 
lar-dispensing machines,  that  aid  must 
continue  without  some  consideration  for 
its  overall  effect  on  our  objectives. 

I  refer  to  countries  which  fail  to  ob- 
serve their  obligations  to  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter and  which  pursue  aggressive  policies 
toward  their  neighbors.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  countries  are  not  entitled  to 
any  generosity  from  us.  We  do  not  wish 
to  underwrite  preparations  for  aggres- 
sion. 

Prime  examples  are  Indonesia  and 
Egypt.  Indonesia  has  announced  its 
withdrawal  from  the  United  Nations  and 
it  menaces  its  neighbor,  Malaysia. 

Egypt,  along  with  Algeria,  is  boasting 
of  its  assistance  to  the  rebels  in  the 
Congo.  It  is  providing  arms  and  other 
assistance  to  forces  which  are  conduct- 
ing a  savage  civil  war  against  a  legally 
constituted  government.  There  Is  noth- 
ing new  about  this.  Egypt  refused  to 
cooperate  with  the  U.N.  in  the  Congo 
after  that  country  became  independent. 
It  has  persisted  in  a  steady  campaign  to 
incite  the  Congolese  people  against  Euro- 
peans and  Americans.  It  takes  a  similar 
attitude  in  other  African  countries.  This 
tends  to  undermine  our  influence  in  Afri- 
ca and  at  the  same  time  to  enhance  the 
prestige  and  popularity  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China. 

Our  indictment  against  Egypt  has 
many  counts. 

It  arms  the  rebels  in  the  Congo.     It 
uses  Sudan  as  a  conduit  for  that  pur- 
pose. . 
It  employs  German  scientists  to  build 

a  military  machine. 

It  acquires  large-scale  Soviet  mjUtary 
supplies,  and  it  forces  all  its  neighbfc^  to 
be  involved  in  a  dangerous  and  «tly 

EiriTlS   V8.C6. 

It  demands  the  removal  of  the  U.S. 
base  in  Libya. 

It  harasses  the  British  in  Aden.  It 
menaces  Saudi  Arabia. 

In  violation  of  its  promise  to  withdraw 
its  troops,  it  keeps  more  than  40.000  sol- 
diers in  Yemen. 

It  threatens  the  destruction  of  Israel. 

It  preaches  nationalization,  and  Syria. 
Iraq,  and  other  Arab  countries  are 
adopting  its  policies,  which  are  directed 
against  free  enterprise  and  investment. 


Its  air  force  shoots  down  a  U.S.  civilian 
plane,  killing  two  crewmen. 
Its    street    mobs    destroy    our    USis 

library.  ,       ,  .^ 

And  finally,  its  President,  Colonel  Nas- 
ser, tells  us  to  "go  to  hell"  with  our  aid. 
even  while  he  presses  us  to  increase  it. 

No  wonder  the  people  of  our  country 
are  becoming  indignant  about  a  policy 
which  provides  for  a  continuation  of 
US  aid  to  Egypt  without  question  or 
condition,  regardless  of  what  Egypt  does. 

This  opposition  to  aid  to  Egypt  Is  not 
confined  to  any  section  of  our  country 
or  any  segment  of  Its  opinion. 

It  is  a  national  consensus.  I  hope  the 
administration  will  take  note  of  it. 

Editors  in  many  newspapers  around 
the  United  States  have  called  for  a  re- 
vision of  this  policy.  A  recent  issue  of 
the  Near  East  Report  summarized  edi- 
torials from  more  than  40  newspapers 
in  many  cities. 

I  would  like  to  offer  this  article  for 

the  Record  : 

AN  AVALANCHE  OF  ANGER  IN  NEW  YOEK 

"The  Nasser  declaration  makes  It  impos- 
sible for  the  United  States  to  escape  a 
recognition  that  the  millions  of  dollars  in 
surplus  foods  this  country  sends  to  Egypt 
operate— by  freeing  Egyptian  funds— as  an 
indirect  subsidy  in  helping  it  carry  out  its 
policy    of    international    disruption  ; 

The  United  States  does  not  provide  aid 
as  a  means  of  undermining  world  peace  or 
enabling  foreign  adventurers  to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  their  neighbors  by  military 
or  other  means."-The  New  York  Times. 
December  25, 1964. 

"What  really  matters  is  his  public  attacK 
on  international  order  made  in  the  presence, 
if  not  with  the  encouragement,  of  the  visit- 
ing Soviet  Deputy  Premier."— New  Yorlt 
Herald  Tribune.  December  28.  ^     ^      ^ 

'•V-Jhen  our  good  and  old  friends  Great 
Britain  and  France  decided  to  take  over  the 
Suez  Canal,  we  badly  ruffled  our  allies  feel- 
ings. But  did  we  get  any  credit  or  thanks 
or  make  a  friend  of  Nasser?  No.  indeed. 
"So  let  us  leave  Nasser  alone,  as  he  de- 
mands. We  can  and  should  cut  off  eco- 
nomic aid  to  him.  Let  Nasser  turn  to  the 
Congo  rebels  for  his  food  supply.  And  the 
same  goes  for  Algeria  and  other  nations 
whose  dictators  play  the  same  game^  — New 
York  Journal-American,  December  28. 

The  News  told  its  huge  circulation  that 
Nasser  and  Ben  Bella  should  be  thrown  off 
the  "gravy  train."  It  asked.  "Is  it  any 
wonder  that  U.S.  world  prestige  is  skidding 
to  an  alltime  low?" 

The  Post  reaffirmed  the  view  that  Ameri- 
can assistance  should  be  primarily  based  on 
human  need  rather  than  employed  as  a 
SSmatic  club.  But  it  added:  ."When  the 
recipient  publicly  scorns  such  assistance  and 
fills  the  air  with  hymns  of  hate,  he  .s 
visibly  inviting  reprisals." 


SBA  DECENTRALIZATION  PROGRAM 
IS  A  PROGRESSIVE  STEP 

Mr  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
f-rm  Tennessee  [Mr.  EviNsl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er another  important  step  toward  provi- 
sion of  more  effective  Federal  assistance 
to  American   small   business   has  been 
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taken  with  a  major  decentralization  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  re- 
cently announced  by  the  SBA's  Adminis- 
trator. Mr.  Eugene  P.  Foley. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  I  heartily  commend  Mr. 
Foley  on  the  skill  and  judgment  he  has 
shown  in  formulating  this  reorganiza- 
tion, which  will  effect  important  econ- 
omies as  well  as  bring  the  SBA  program 
closer  to  the  people  they  serve. 

Under  this  program,  48  branch  offices 
of  the  SBA  in  41  States,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  being 
elevated  to  regional  status  and  given  au- 
thority to  make  decisions  now  being  made 
at  a  higher  level. 

Economies  that  will  be  realized  through 
this  decentralization  are  estimated  at  SI 
million  a  year. 

Mr.  Foley  announced  that  the  hub  of 
the  decentralization  will  be  eight  area 
offices  set  up  in  eight  cities  to  provide 
general  supervision  and  program  guid- 
ance to  States  in  their  areas.  These  area 
offices  will  be  located  in  Boston,  New 
York.  Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  Chicago. 
Dallas.  Denver,  and  San  Francisco.  All 
present  SBA  branch  offices  will  become 
regional  offices. 

The  decentralization  process  is  expect- 
ed to  be  completed  by  June  30.  After  the 
transition  is  in  full  effect,  the  SBA's 
Washington  office  will  handle  program 
planning,  evaluation,  and  policy  develop- 
ment. Then  it  will  be  possible  for  each 
regional  SBA  office  to  take  any  loan  ac- 
tion pursuant  to  the  Small  Business  Act 
that  the  Washington  office  formerly 
could  have  performed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  add  that  Ad- 
ministrator Foley  has  consistently  shown 
conspicuous  initiative,  imagination,  and 
ability  in  his  conduct  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 


DEDUCTION  FOR  EVACUATION  EX- 
PENSES INCURRED  DURING  NAT- 
URAL DISASTERS 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  i  Mr.  Thompson!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  a  deduction  for  evacua- 
tion expenses  incun-ed  during  natural 
disasters.  I  believe  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  this  bill  receive  early 
and  favorable  consideration.  Each  year 
there  are  thousands  of  people  who  must, 
in  order  to  protect  their  lives,  evacuate 
their  homes  when  a  natural  disaster  is 
imminent.  In  my  district,  these  disasters 
usually  take  the  form  of  hurricanes,  and 
almost  every  year  people  residing  along 
the  Louisiana  coastline  are  ordered  to 
evacuate  at  some  time  during  the  hur- 
ricane season.  All  of  you  well  remember 
the  tragic  disaster  that  was  caused  by 
Hurricane  Audrey  in  1956  when  hundreds 
of  people  in  my  district  were  killed.   For- 


tunately, when  Hurricane  Hilda  ripped 
across  the  Louisiana  coastline  in  1964, 
thousands  of  lives  were  saved  because 
evacuation  was  effected  in  time.  Re- 
cently in  California,  countless  people 
were  forced  to  evacuate  because  of  the 
horrendous  floods,  and,  of  course,  nu- 
merous other  examples  could  be  cited. 

My  bill  would  allow  these  people  to 
deduct  all  ordinary  and  necessary  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  evacuation 
when  such  disasters  occur.  I  would  like 
to  see  us  correct  the  inequity  which  pres- 
ently exists  by  making  it  possible  for 
them  to  deduct  these  expenses  for  tax 
purposes. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Krebs  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  McGratk  • ,  for  the 
week  of  January  18,  1965,  on  account  of 
death  in  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Talcott),  for  40  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Talcott ) ,  for  30  minutes,  on  Wednesday, 
February  3;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Gray  and  to  include  a  speech  by 
the  Honorable  John  A.  Blatnik,  of  Min- 
nesota. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Talcott^  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Bates. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHEUER*  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HuNGATE)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Eraser. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly <at  2  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.> 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
January  19,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

357.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to 
amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Act,  as  amended,  in  order  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  appropriation"  (H.  Doc.  No. 
55 ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

358.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  report  on 
the  audit  of  the  financial  statements  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion for  the  year  ended  December  31.  1963, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  841  (H.  Doc.  No.  56); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

359.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  savings  in  interest  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment attainable  by  greater  use  of  Treasury 
checking  account,  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
of  San  Francisco,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  841 
(H.  Doc.  No.  57);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

360.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Legislative 
Commission,  the  American  Legion,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  proceedings  of  the  46th 
Annual  National  Convention  of  the  American 
Legion,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  77-249  (H. 
Doc.  No.  58);  to  the  Conimittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  illus- 
trations. 

361.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  status  of  training  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  progress 
made  in  strengthening  of  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents during  fiscal  year  1964,  pursuant  to 
section  279  of  title  10.  United  States  Code; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

362.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil 
Defense.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Department  of  the  Army,  transmitting  re- 
port on  property  acquisitions  of  emergency 
supplies  and  equipment  for  quarter  ended 
December  31,  1964.  covering  items  acquired 
under  Executive  Order  10952,  pursuant  to 
subsection  201(h)  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  1950.  ae  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

363.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled '"A  bill  to  provide  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  severely  handicapped  children  to 
schools  or  classes  established  for  their  use  in 
the  school  system  of  the  District  of  Coli:m- 
bia";  to  the  Committee  on  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

364.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  erroneous  payments  made  for 
military  pay,  leave,  and  travel  at  Elmendorf 
Air  Force  Base,  Alaska,  Department  of  the 
Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

365.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  illegal  obligation  of  expired  fiscal  year 
1964  appropriations,  Department  of  State;  to 
the  Committee  on   Government  Operations 

366.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transsmitting  a  report 
on  weaknesses  and  problem  areas  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  imported  fire  ant  eradi- 
cation program.  Agricultural  Research 
Service.  Department  of  Agriculture;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government   Operations. 

367.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed  concession 
contract  with  the  Brandy  Creek  Marina  Corp. 
to  provide  services,  etc..  at  the  Whiskeytown 
Reservoir  Area.  Calif.,  pursuant  to  67  Stat. 
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271  as  amended  by  70  Stat.  543;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

368.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  re- 
ceipt of  a  project  proposal,  the  Kays  Creek 
Irrigation  Co.  of  Layton,  Utah,  pursuant  to 
section  10  of  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  of  1956;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

369.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on 
matters  contained  in  the  Helium  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1964,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
86-777;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

370.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  of  the  activities 
under  title  XIII  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958.  as  of  December  31,  1964,  relative  to 
providing  aviation  war  risk  insurance,  pur- 
suant to  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

371.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  52d  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1964,  pursuant  to 
5  U.S.C.  604;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

372.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "A  bill  to  promote  eco- 
nomic growth  by  supporting  State  and 
regional  centers  to  place  the  findings  of 
science  usefully  in  the  hands  of  American 
enterprise";  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

373.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to 
amend  section  1403  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  to  perfect  certain  provisions  of 
the  International  Aviation  Facilities  Act"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

374.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  in  which  the 
authority  contained  in  section  212(d)(3) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was 
exercised  in  behalf  of  such  aliens,  including 
names  and  dates  of  orders,  pursuant  to 
section  212(d)  (6)  of  the  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciarj-. 

375.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  under  the  authority  con- 
tained in  section  13(b)  of  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 11,  1957,  as  well  as  a  list  of  the  per- 
sons Involved,  pursuant  to  section  13(c)  of 
the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

376.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  the  orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain 
aliens  found  admissible  to  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (li)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee   on   the  Judiciary. 

377.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  VS.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A 
bill  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  four 
additional  circuit  Judges  for  the  fifth  cir- 
cuit on  a  temporary  basis";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

""378.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill 
to  amend  section  1825  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  authorize  the  payment  of  wit- 
ness' fees  in  habeas  corptis  cases  and  in  pro- 
ceedings to  vacate  sentence  under  section 
2255  of  title  28,  for  persons  who  are  author- 
ized to  proceed  in  forma  pauperis";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

379.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill 
to  increase  the  fees  of  Jury  commissioners  in 


the  U.S.  courts";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

380.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
measurement  of  the  gross  and  net  tonnages 
for  certain  vessels  having  two  or  more  decks 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Merchant  Marine   and   Fisheries. 

381.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  for  calendar  year  1964 
on  14  scientific  or  professional  positions  au- 
thorized for  establishment  in  the  Agency, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  313,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

382.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  accordance  with  section  261  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  foUow's: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.R.  2941.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.R.  2942.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manu- 
facturers' excise  tax  on  household -type  hot 
water  heaters;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.    BECKWORTH: 

H.R.  2943.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  monthly 
benefits  based  on  age  may  be  paid  at  age 
55  rather  than  only  at  age  62  (subject  to  the 
existing  actuarial  reduction  In  the  amount 
of  such  benefits  in  certain  cases);  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2944.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  72  to  70 
the  age  at  which  deductions  on  account  of 
an  individual's  outside  earnings  will  cease 
to  be  made  from  benefits  based  on  such  in- 
dividual's wage  record;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means 

H.R.  2945.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  from  18  to  22, 
in  the  case  of  a  child  attending  school,  the 
age  until  which  child's  Insurance  benefits 
may  be  paid  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  2946.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963.  with  respect  to 
the  manner  of  allotting  funds  among  the 
States  for  construction  of  undergraduate 
academic  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG : 

H.R.  2947.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manu- 
facturers excise  tax  on  household-type  in- 
cinerator and  garbage  disposal  units;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2948.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medical 
and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through,  a  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  health  Insurance,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  2949.  A  bill  authorizing  modification 
of  the  Saginaw  River,  Mich.,  navigation  proj- 
ect; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  2950.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp,  the  central  figure 
of  which  will  be  the  likeness  of  the  now 
extinct  Michigan  grayling  fish,  after  which 


the  town  of  Grayling,  Mich.,  was  named;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.R.  2951.  A  bill  to  amend  section  HI  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  agreements  concerning  the  use  of  an 
access  to  rights-of-way  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  2952.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  individual 
to  deduct,  for  Income  tax  purposes,  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  him  for  transportation  to 
and  from  work;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  2953.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
tax  adjustment  for  small  business  and  for 
persons  engaged  in  small  business;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2954.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
with  adjusted  gross  income  of  $7,500  or  less 
a  deduction  for  the  expenses  of  tuition  and 
certain  other  fees  and  charges  paid  by  him 
for  his  education  or  the  education  of  his 
spouse  or  any  of  his  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2955.  A  bill  to  provide  a  tax  Incentive 
for  the  employment  of  physically  handi- 
capped workers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
r.nd  Means. 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON: 
H.R.  2956.  A  bill  to  authorize  investigations 
and  reports  on  the  water  resources  and  re- 
quirements of  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  and 
to  protect  existing  economies  in  the  course  of 
development  of  such  resources,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER : 
H.R.  2957.  A  biU  to  provide  that  the  high- 
way running  from  Tampa  and  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla..  through  Bradenton,  Sarasota,  Venice, 
Punta  Gorda,  Fort  Myers,  Naples,  and  Miami, 
Fla..  to  Fort  Lauderdale  and  Homestead,  Fla., 
shall  be  part  of  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  2958.  A  bill  to  amend  section  129(b) 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  toll 
roads,  bridges,  and  tunnels  on  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  2959.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  815, 
81st  Congress,  with  respect  to  the  construc- 
tion of  school  facilities  for  children  in  Puerto 
Rico,  Wake  Island,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands for  whom  local  educational  agencies  are 
unable  to  provide  education;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI : 
H.R.  2960.  A  bill  to  amend  the  title  II  of 
the    Social    Security    Act    to    Increase    the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  permitted  each 
year  without  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  2961.  A  bill  to  increase  benefits  under 
the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insTu^ance  system,  to  provide  child's  insurance 
benefits  beyond  age  18  while  in  school,  to 
provide  widow's  benefits  at  age  60  on  a  re- 
duced basis,  to  provide  benefits  for  certain 
individuals  not  otherwise  eligible  at  age  72. 
to  improve  the  actuarial  status  of  the  trust 
funds,  to  extend  coverage,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  2962.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  full  bene- 
fits (When  based  upon  attainment  of  retire- 
ment age)  will  be  payable  to  men  at  age  63 
and  to  women  at  age  60;  to  the  Conamittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HH.  2963.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  and  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  provide  an  exemption  from  coverage  under 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance system  for  individuals  who  are  opposed 
to  participation  In  such  system  on  grounds 
of  religious  belief;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
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ByMr.  DUIiSKI: 
HR  2964  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  oi  tne 
social' Security  Act  to  lucrease  fromlS  to  22 
in  the  case  of  a  child  attending  school,  the 
a<-e  until  which  child's  insurance  benefits 
nTay  be  paid  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 
HR  2965.  A  bill  to  amend  section  162  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify 
the  deductibility  of  premiums  paid  for  flood 
insurance  or  indemnity,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

KH  2966.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  in  order  to  exempt  certain  wages  and 
sahu-v  of  employees  from  withholding  for  tax 
purposes  under  the  laws  of  States  or  sub- 
divisions thereof  other  than  the  State  or  sub- 
division of  the  employee's  residence:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  PINO: 
H  R  2967.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  tuition  expenses  paid  by  him  for 
the  education  of  his  children;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  2968.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  criminal 
penalties  for  the  mailing,  importing,  or  trans- 
porting  of    obscene    matter,   and    for   other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
HR.  2969.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  purchase  industrial  and  com- 
mercial evidences  of  indebtedness  to  promote 
certain  industrial  and  commercial  loans  in 
redevelopment  areas  by  lending  Institutions 
In  order  to  help  such  areas  plan  and  finance 
their  economic  redevelopment,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H  R.  2970.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans*  Affairs. 

HR.  2971.  A  bill  to  create  the  Interocean- 
Ic  Canals  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

HR.  2972.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

UR.  2973.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment 
of  disability  insiu-ance  benefits,  to  an  indi- 
vidual otherwise  qualified  therefor,  from  the 
beginning  of  such  Individual's  disability;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2974.  A  bill  to  impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  imports  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
BV  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
KR.  2975.  A  bill  to  amend  section  105  of 
the  Social  Secxirity  Amendments  of  1960  to 
validate  social  security  wage  reports  submit- 
ted for  employees  of  certain  tax-exempt 
organizations;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H  R  2976.  A   bill   to    amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1960  to  extend  the  retroactive 
period  for  which  certain  tax-exempt  orga- 
nizations may  elect  social  security  coverage 
for  their  employees,  and  to  validate  certain 
social   security   wage   reports   submitted   for 
employees  of  such  organizations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  GK3NZALEZ : 
H.R.  2977.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.HALPERN: 
HR.  2978.  A  bill  making  an  appropriation 
for  the  appointment  of  certain  additional  in- 
vestigators personnel  in  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms and  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics;    to  the 
Conunittee  on  Appropriations. 


H.R.  2979.  A  bill  to  enable  the  courts  more 
effectively  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  nar- 
cotic addiction;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2980.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  general 
welfare  by  assisting  the  States,  through  a 
program  of  grants-in-aid.  to  establish  and 
operate  special  hospital  facilities  for  the 
treatment  and  cure  of  narcotic  addicts;  to  the 
Committee  on  IntersUte  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HANNA : 
H.R.  2981.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1959  and  section  231  of 
the   National  Housing   Act  to   improve  and 
render  more  effective  the  Federal  direct  loan 
and  mortgage  Insurance  programs  providing 
assistance  to  housing  for  the  elderly;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.R.  2982.  A  bill  to  require  fresh  potatoes 
purchased  or  sold  in  Interstate  commerce  to 
be  labeled  according  to  the  State  In  which 
such  potatoes  were  grown;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington : 
H.R.  2983.  A   bill   to   provide   for   the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Quinault  Tribe  of  Indians;   to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.R.  2984.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  provisions  for  construc- 
tion of  health  research  facilities  by  extending 
the  expiration  date  thereof  and  providing 
increased  support  for  the  program,  to  au- 
thorize additional  Assistant  Secretaries  in  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  2985.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance  in 
meeting  the  initial  cost  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel  for  comprehensive  com- 
munity mental  health  centers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  2986.  A  bill  to  extend  and  otherwise 
amend  certain  expiring  provisions  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  relating  to  commimlty 
health  services,  and  for  other  piu-poses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  2987.  A  bill  to  authorize  mortgage  in- 
surance and  loans  to  help  finance  the  cost  of 
constructing  and  equipping  facilities  for  the 
group  practice  of  medicine  or  dentistry;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  2988.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  end  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.HERLONG: 
H.R.  2989.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  prevent  duplication  of 
benefits  based  on  disability  In  cases  where 
the  disabled  individual  receives  workmen's 
compensation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  2990.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  of  allowable  charitable 
contributions  which  may  be  made  by  In- 
dividuals to  certain  organizations  for  the 
benefit  of  chtirches,  educational  organiza- 
tions, hospitals,  and  certain  medical  re- 
search organizations  operating  In  conjunc- 
tion with  hospitals,  and  certain  other  or- 
ganizations which  are  organized  and  oper- 
ated for  the  benefit  of  certain  colleges  or 
iinlverslties;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.   2991.  A  bill   to  provide   certain   In- 
creases in  annuities  payable  from  the  civil 
service   retirement   and   disability   fund,   to 
Improve  the  financing  of  the  civil  service  re- 


tirement system,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 

H.R.  2992.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  tem- 
porary release  of  100,000  short  tons  of  copper 
from  the  national  stockpile;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  KING  of  Utah: 

H.R.  2993.  A  bill  to  provide  a  system  of 
health  and  safety  rules  and  regulations  and 
proper  Investigation;  health  and  safety  train- 
Ing  and  education  for  metallic  and  nonme- 
tallic  mines  and  quarries  (excluding  coal 
and  lignite  mines);  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

H.R.  2994.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  prevent 
a  State  from  denying  medical  assistance  for 
the  aged  to  any  aged  Individual  because  of 
his  income  if  such  Income  is  below  certain 
specified  limits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  2995.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  a 
State  to  establish  or  designate  a  separate 
agency  to  administer  the  portion  of  its  State 
plan  relating  to  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2996.  A  bill  to  provide  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs  and 
the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  Appalachian 
region;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Bv  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 

HR.  2997.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Joint  reso- 
lution entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish the  St.  Augustine  Quadricentennlal 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved August  14.  1962  (76  Stat.  386).  to 
provide  that  eight  members  of  such  commis- 
sion shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  to 
provide  that  such  commission  shall  not  ter- 
minate prior  to  December  31,  1966.  and  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  such  Joint  resolution;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MORGAN: 

H.R.  2998.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended,  in 
order  to  increase  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations;   to    the    Conunittee    on    Foreign 

A.ffQ.irs 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H.R.  2999.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjustment 
of  inequities  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Commission  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  3000.  A  bill  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951.  the 
Veterans'  Preference  Act  of  1944.  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  em- 
ployees of  county  committees  established 
pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3001.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act.  as  amended,  to  exempt 
from  coverage  of  the  act  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  crews  and  vessels;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3002.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Annual  and 
Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  to  ex- 
empt from  coverage  of  the  act  officers  and 
members  of  crews  of  vessels;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3003.  A  bill  to  equalize  compensa- 
tion for  overtime;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  3004.  A  bill  to  assist  small  business 
and  persons  engaged  in  small  business  by  al- 
lowing a  deduction,  for  Federal  Income  tax 
purposes,  for  additional  Investment  In  de- 
preciable assets.  Inventory,  and  accounts  re- 
ceivable; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  3005.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  assist  small  and  In- 
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dPnendent  business,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  NIX: 
UR  3006  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

Labor. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana : 

H  R  3007  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HR  3008.  A  bill  to  provide  a  system  of 
health  and  safety  rules  and  regulations  and 
proper  enforcement  thereof;  health  and  safe- 
ty inspection  and  investigation;  health  and 
safetv  training  and  education  for  metallic 
and  "nonmetallic  mines  and  quarries  (ex- 
cluding coal  and  lignite  mines);  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  3009.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  assist  In  compensat- 
ing for  the  hazardous  and  arduous  nature  of 
employment  in  certain  occupations,  and  for 
the  decreased  life  expectancy  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  such  occupations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  3010.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  Inequities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

Service. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massach\isetts : 

H.R.  3011.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inomlgra- 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   OTTINGER: 

H.R.  3012.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hudson  Highlands  National 
Scenic  Riverway  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 

H.R.  3013.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  gold  star  lapel  but- 
tons for  the  next  of  kin  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  lost  or  lose  their  lives  In 
war  or  as  a  result  of  cold  war  Incidents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 

H.R.3014.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  labeling 
and  advertising  of  cigarettes,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  3015.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the  highway 
use  tax  in  the  case  of  certain  motor  vehicles 
used  primarily  to  haul  carnival,  circus,  and 
allied  outdoor  show  business  equipment, 
materials,  and  personnel;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  3016.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  and  facil- 
itate the  deduction  from  gross  income  by 
teachers  of  the  expenses  of  education  (in- 
cluding certain  travel)  undertaken  by  them, 
and  to  provide  a  uniform  method  of  proving 
entitlement  to  such  deduction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SICKLES: 

H.R.  3017.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  In- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  system  to  In- 
crease benefits,  improve  the  actuarial  status 
of  the  disability  insurance  trust  fund,  and 
extend  coverage,  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  additional  Federal  financial 
participation  in  the  Federal-State  public  as- 
sistance  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  SIKES: 

H.R.  3018.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IH  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  additional  means 
and  meastires  for  land  conservation  and  land 


utilization,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agrlcultvire. 

H.R.  3019.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  the  State  of  Florida;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3020.  A  bill  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  In  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Cultural  and  Trade  Center  in  Dade 
County,  Fla.,  and  for  other  pvirposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York : 
H.R.  3021.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  schoolbuses 
from  the  manufacturers  excise  tax;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California : 
H.R.  3022.  A  bill  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain  production,  to  establish  a  cropland  re- 
tirement program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  TEIAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  3023.  A  bill  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain  production,  to  establish  a  cropland  re- 
tirement program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  3024.  A  bill  to  improve  the  1965  cot- 
ton program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

H.R.  3025.  A  bill  to  expand  the  market  for 
cotton,  to  assist  in  the  orderly  marketing  of 
cotton,  to  strengthen  the  cotton  industry 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

ByMr.UDALL: 
H.R.  3026.  A  bill  to  provide  annuities  pay- 
able from  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund  in  additional  cases  for  cer- 
tain   widows   and   widowers   by   eliminating 
the    required    period    of    marriage;    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.R.  3027.  A  bill   to  require  the  registra- 
tion   with    the   Postmaster    General    of    the 
names  of  mailing  list  suppliers  and  buyers, 
and    of    transactions    involving   the   sale    or 
other    exchange    of   mailing    lists,    and   for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  ADAMS: 
H.R.  3028.  A    bill    to    provide    for    an    ex- 
port expansion  act  of  1965;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H.R.  3029.  A    bill    to    define    a    period    of 
limitations    for    collection    by    the    United 
States  of  indebtedness  due  to  erroneous  pay- 
ments of  money  to  civilian  employees  or  to 
members   of  the  uniformed  services  or  de- 
pendents of  any  member  of  the  uniformed 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3030.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  4837. 
6161.    and   9837    of    title    10,    United    States 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3031.  A   bill    to   amend   the    Military 
and  Civilian  E&nployees  Claims  Act  of  1964; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  3032.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance   of    certain    real    property    of    the 
United   States   to   the   State   of   Florida;    to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  3033.  A  bill   to   permit  wire  tapping 
by  an  authorized  Federal  officer  engaged  in 
the   Investigation   of  Illegal   importation  of 
narcotic   drugs   Into   the  United  States;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  3034.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
persons  having  summer  homes  In  the  Pine- 
crest  Recreation  Area,  in  the  Stanislaus  Na- 
tional Forest;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H.R.  3035.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  grant- 
ing of  limited  preference  in  employment  as 
officers  or  seamen  aboard  vessels  of  the  United 
States  to  certain  persons  who  served  as  offi- 
cers and  seamen  aboard  merchant  vessels  of 
the  United  States  dvulng  World  War  II  and 


the  Korean  conflict;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  3036.  A  bill  to  provide  for  humane 
treatment  of  animals  used  in  experiment  and 
research  by  recipients  of  grants  from  the 
United  States,  and  by  agencies  and  instru- 
mentalities of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H.R.  3037.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1485  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
transportation  of  remains  of  deceased  de- 
pendents of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

HR.  3038.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  participation  by 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  interna- 
tional sports  activities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed   Services. 

H.R.  3039.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1006  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  concerned,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, to  make  payment  of  pay  and  allow- 
ances to  members  of  an  armed  force  under 
his  Jurisdiction  before  the  end  of  the  pay 
period  for  which  such  payment  is  due;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3040.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  prescribe  the  basic  pay  and 
allowances  of  an  officer  who  is  serving  as 
supreme  Allied  commander,  Europe;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3041.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  exempt  certain  contracts 
with  foreign  contractors  from  the  require- 
ment for  an  examlnatlon-of-records  clause; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3042.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  p>ermit  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  be  assigned  or  detailed  to  the 
Weather  Bvueau  or  the  Office  of  the  Federal 
Coordinator  for  Meteorological  Services  and 
Supporting  Research,  Department  of  Com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  3043.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  payment  of 
special  allowances  to  dependents  of  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  to  offset  ex- 
penses incident  to  their  evacuation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  3044.  A  bill  to  authorize  pasrment  of 
incentive  pay  for  the  performance  of  hazard- 
ous duty  on  the  flight  deck  of  an  aircraft 
carrier;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  3045.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  to  accept  and  wear 
decoration  of  certain  foreign  nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3046.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  147  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  designee, 
to  dispose  of  telephone  facilities  by  nego- 
tiated sale;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  3047.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces   to   accept   fellowships,   scholarships, 
or  grants  offered  by  a  foreign  government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  WY  ATT: 
H.R.  3048.  A  bill  to  permit  certain  land  in 
Clatsop  County.  Oreg.,  to  be  used  for  public 
park  and  recreational  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Bv  Mr.  MORRISON : 
H.R.  3049.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  the  retirement  of  certain  personnel  en- 
gaged in  hazardous  occupations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana : 
H.R.  3055.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  retire- 
ment on  full  annuity  when  age  added  to 
years  of  service  totals  85;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr.  CALLAWAY: 
H.J.  Res.  199.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  guaran- 
tee the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion  one 
house  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other  than 
population;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG : 
H.J.  Res.  200.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  eligibility  of  certain 
persons  to  %-ote  for  any  candidate  for  elector 
of  President  and  Vice  President  or  for  a  can- 
didate for  election  as  a  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  201.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  guaran- 
tee the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion  one 
house  of  it5  legislature  on  factors  other  than 
population;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

h"j.  Res.  202.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER : 
H.J.  Res.  203.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  study  of  needed  Federal-aid  highway 
programs  for  10  years  following  the  termina- 
tion of  the  present  interstate  and  defense 
highway  program  by  requiring  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  make  a  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  highway  traffic  and 
needs  based  upon  20-year  projections,  and 
the  changes  determined  necessary  in  the 
Federal-aid  highway  systems  as  a  result 
thereof,  and  to  report  the  results  of  such 
study  and  his  recommendations  for  a  10-year 
highway  program  commencing  June  30,  1972, 
to  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  FALLON : 
H.J.  Res.  204.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.J.  Res.  205.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
regional  agency  by  Intergovernmental  com- 
pact for  the  planning,  conservation,  utiliza- 
tion, development,  management,  and  control 
of  the  water  and  related  natural  resources  of 
the  Susquehanna  Blver  Basin,  for  the  im- 
provement of  navigation,  reduction  of  flood 
aamage,  reduction  and  control  of  surface 
subsidence,  regulation  of  water  quality,  con- 
trol of  pollution,  development  of  water  sup- 
ply, hydroelectric  energy,  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat,  and  public  recreational  facilities, 
and  other  purposes,  and  defining  the  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  of  such  agency;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINDLE Y : 
\  H.J.  Res.  206.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

\         amendment     to    the    Constitution     of     the 
\        United  States  to  preserve  to   the   people  of 
\        each  State  power  to  determine  the  composi- 
\       tion  of  its  legislature  and  the  apportionment 
\      of    the    membership    thereof    In    accordance 
I     with  law  and  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
\     tion  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
\    o:\  the  Judiciary. 
\  By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho : 

\      H.J.  Res.  207.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
lamendment    to     the     Constitution     of     the 
/United    States    reflecting    that    the    United 
/  States  (a  traditionally  Christian  nation)  ob- 
/   serves  tolerance  (a  precept  of  Christianity) 
J    by  permitting  observance  of  certain  nonsec- 
/     tarlan   religious  practices   in   public   schools 
/      and  certain  other  places;  to  the  Committee 
/       on  the  Judlclarv. 
/  By  Mr.  HARSHA : 

/  H.J.  Res.  208.  Joint    resolution    to    amend 

/  the    Constitution    of    the   United    States    to 

guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  appor- 
tion one  house  of  Its  legislature  on  factors 
other  than  population;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  LAIRD: 

H.J.  Res.  209.  Joint  resoultlon  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  appor- 
tion one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors 
other  than  population;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 

H.J.  Res.  210.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 

H.J.  Res.  211.  Joint  resolut'on  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
that  factors  other  than  the  population  may 
be  taken  into  consideration  In  the  appor- 
tionment of  one  house  of  a  bicameral  State 
legislature  under  certain  circumstances;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 

H.J.  Res.  212.  Joint  resolution  honoring  Art 
Llnkletter  for  unique  services  rendered  to  his 
country  and  to  the  world;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAMERON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  ill.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin: 

H.  Con.  Res.  112.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.  Con.  Res.  113.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

H.  Con.  Res.  114.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  Panama  Canal  sovereignty  treaty 
Interpretations;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  115.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  representa- 
tion of  China  in  the  United  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  116.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  ar- 
rangements be  made  for  viewing  within  the 
United  States  of  a  film  entitled  "John  F. 
Kennedy— Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of 
Drums,"  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan: 

H.  Con.  Res.  117.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  joint  congressional  committee 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  study  and 
investigation  for  the  purpose  of  proposing 
a  code  of  ethics  to  govern  the  conduct  of 
Members  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 

H.  Con.  Res.  118.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  initiate  action 
leading  to  the  adoption  of  a  United  Nations 
resolution  calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  So- 
viet troops  from  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia; the  return  of  exiles  from  these  nations 
from  slave  labor  camps  in  the  Soviet  Union; 
and  the  conduct  of  free  elections  in  these 
nations:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  119.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  to  Initiate  discussion 
of  the  Baltic  States  question  before  the 
United  Nations  with  a  view  to  gaining  the 
Independence  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia from  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.  Res.  123.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  under 
Public  Law  86-272;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

H.  Res.  124.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  declaring  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the 
intervention  of  the  international  communis- 
tic  movement  in  the  Western  Hemisphere; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 

H.  Res.  125.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organization  and  procedures  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER :  A  memorial  of  the  Legls- 
lature  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  relative  to  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  implement  the  Federal  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1956;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  North  Dakota,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  expressing  support  for  the  early  de- 
velopment of  the  Garrison  diversion  unit;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 

H.R.  3050.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  T.  Michael 
Smith;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3051.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vermont 
Maple  Orchards,  Inc.,  Burlington,  Vt.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  • 

ByMr.AYRES:  F 

H.R.  3052.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Consuelo 
Gula  Ramoso;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  j 

Bv  Mr.  BELL: 

H.R.  3053.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ida 
Young;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3054.  A  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  Coiu-t  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine. 
and  render  Judgment  on  the  claim  of  Murray- 
Sanders  Constructors  and   George  A.  Fuller      | 
Co.  against  the  United  States;  to  the  Com-      f 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3056.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  In  Ha 
Cho;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3057.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alistalr 
McEachen  Ross;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3058.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nubar 
Zoryan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3059.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia Suarez  Tejon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3060.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Haiguhl 
Sarkls  Serlngul;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3061.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gruja 
Apostolovic  and  his  spouse,  Desanka  Apos- 
tolovic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3062.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Son 
Chung  Ja;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3063.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mehmet 
Adil  Ozkaptan;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California : 

H.R.  3064.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rita 
Franclsca  Ycmat;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3065.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chara- 
1am po  Pappachristou;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3066.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Therese 
Yeun;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3067.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ylm  Mei 
Lam;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 
H  R  3068    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stanley  A. 
T  nczak-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON: 
HR  3069    A  bUl  for   the  relief   of   Ozhan 
(Mike)    Simsek,  Gungor  Slmsek,   and  Omer 
Slmsek-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
HR  3070    A   bill    for    the    relief    of    Anna 
Maria    Bani;     to    the     Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

HR  3071.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 

Mrs  Juan  C.  Jacobe,  and  their  fotu-  children. 

Angela  Jacobe,  Tereslta  Jacobe,  Leo  Jacobe, 

and  Ramon  Jacobe;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  „  ^      ^   „ 

HR    3072.  A  bill   for   the   relief   of   Mrs, 

Joyce' Mar Jorle  Howell    (nee  Chin);   to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3073.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helene 

Vasllakls;    to    the    Committee    on    the   Ju- 

dlclflrv. 

H.R.  3074.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maxle 
L.  Stevens;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 

HR.  3075.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Bryce  A. 

Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.   3076.  A   bill    for    the   relief    of    the 

estate  of  Bart  Briscoe  Edgar,  deceased;  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI  (by  request) : 
H.R.  3077.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Kon- 
rad  Wlcher;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 

HR.  3078.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lourdes 
S.  (Delotavo)  Matzke;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJR.   3079.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Elenl  Bacola  Clacco,  doctor  of  medicine;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  FARBSTEIN: 

HR.  3080.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Josefa  Pariente;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ^  ^    „ 

H.R.  3081.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frederlk 
Cecil  Marie  Janssens;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN : 

H.R.  3082.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yester 
Arpacioglugil;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.FINO: 

H.R.  3083.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michele 
Nicosia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3084.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Gabrlclla  Llgnitl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3085.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
Cattano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3086.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Annunzl- 
ato  Bernardi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3087.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Cutrone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3088.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demetrios 
Basdekis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3089.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donat- 
angelo  Cecere;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3090.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Merendlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3091.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenico 
Romano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3092.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Reclne;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3093.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zdravko 
Drazic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3094.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Do- 
menico and  Gluseppa  Dl  Roma  and  theh: 
minor  child,  Catalina;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

H.R.  3095.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
B.  and  Alma  S.  Jeffrey;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FLYNT: 

H.R.  3096.  A  bill  granting  jurisdiction  to 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  render  judgment  on 


certain  claims  of  N.  M.  Bentley  against  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  3097.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Moh- 
sen  Zabetlan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  3098.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Pletro 
Malleo  and  his  wife,  Maria  Malleo;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3099.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guldo 
Parete,  his  wife,  Glovantl  Parete,  and  their 
children,  Claudia  and  Mario  Parete;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GURNEY: 
H.R.  3100.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ra- 
fael P.  Martinez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG: 
H.R.  3101.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fatemeh 
Moussavl;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.  3102.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Sharon   Tyner   Govatos;    to    the    Conunittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD : 
H.R.  3103.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Joanne 
Marie  Evans;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  3104.  A  bni  to  remove  a  cloud  on 
title  to  certain  lands  In  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
H.R.  3105.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Thur- 
man  and  Wright;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3106.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Wetsel- 
Oviatt  Ltmiber  Co.,  Inc.,  Omo  Ranch,  El 
Dorado  County,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3107.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Vicente 
Ybinarrlaga-Lopategul;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3108.  A   bni   for   the  relief   of   J.   C. 

Player;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

H.R.  3109.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Mrs. 

Georgia  Mastrogianakos;   to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3110.  bin  for  the  relief  of  Angela 
and  George  John  Kapantals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATTHEWS : 
H.R.3111.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Victor  L. 
Ashley;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  McEWEN: 
H.R.  3112.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
and  Claude  Pomerat  and  children,  Jean  Marie 
and  Silvain  Mlrsamadzadeh;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  3113.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Sara 
Schneider  Pascu;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  McGRATH: 
H.R.  3114.  A  bin   for   the   relief  of  BasUe 
and  Palagia  Stavroupoulos;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr .  MINSHALL : 
H.R.  3115.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  Lothar 
A    Koeberer,  his  wife  Mrs.  Agnes  Koeberer 
and  his  minor  child,  Agnes  Koeberer;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3116.  A  bill  for  the  renef  of  Mr.  Tong 
Wha  Kim  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Young  Ja  Kim; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3117.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Diego 
Perez-Stable;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H  R.  3118.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Carolina 
Mnazzo-ChlUura;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 
HJR.  3119.  A  bin  for   the  relief  of   Helde 
Lomangino;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 


H.R.  3120.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sara 
Harari-Raful;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3121.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 
Gandolfo,  Gaetana  Gandolfo,  Salvatore  Gan- 
dolfo,  and  Rlno  Gandolfo;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  3122.  A    bill   for   the    relief   of   Maria 
Prymak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  3123.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvador 
Vlelra  de  Mendonca;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PELL Y: 
H.R.  3124.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Gen 
Quon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  3125.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roger 
and  Sandra  Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3126.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  3127.  A  bill  for   the  relief   of   Elvira 
Maniscalco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
HH.  3128.  A  bill   for  the  relief   of  Angelo 
lannuzzl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3129.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Lim  Wey 
Nan   John    (or  John  Wey  Nan   Lim),   and 
Maude  Lim    (or  Lim  Wang  Maude  Luena); 
to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  3130.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Emilia  Puccl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
H.R.  3131.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Shafla 
Chlnwala;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  THOMAS: 
H.R.  3132.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Miss 
Melody  P.  de  Guzman;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  YATES: 
H.R.  3133.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Gllchl 
Yonekura;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3134.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Hermitas  Perez-Fernandez;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3135.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Asli  Eshoo 
Shamalta  Ellas  and  Jennie  D'Khedory  Ellas; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3136.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ture 

Tuncbay;  to  the  Conamlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE : 

H.R.  3137.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  McKoy- 

Helgerson    Co.;    to   the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

73.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
chiefs  of  staff,  the  MUltary  Order  of  the 
World  Wars,  Washington,  D.C..  relative  to 
designating  the  new  Washington  area  vet- 
erans' hospital  as  the  Gen.  Melvln  J.  Maas 
Veterans  Hospital;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

74.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  requesting  aid  In  the  distribution 
of  "Madison's  Notes,"  New  York  University 
Press,  New  York.  N.Y.;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

75.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  requesting  the  appropriate  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary to  make  a  study  on  the  several  States 
qualifications  for  membership  In  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601. 
79th  Congress,  title  HI.  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  section  308(b),  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)   All  information  required  to  be  filed 


under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  compiled 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
information  is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  In 
the  Congressional  Record. 

QUARTERLY  REPORTS 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


The  following  reports  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  of  1964  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published  reports 
for  that  quarter: 


A.  Active-Retired  Lighthouse  Service  Em-  A.  Arnold,    Fortas    &    Porter, 

ployees    Association.    Post   Office   Box   2169.  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

South  Portland,  Maine.  "            '  ~  '  "  '        ^- 

D.   (6)  $20.     E.   (9)  $48.80. 


1229     19th 


A.  American  Cancer  Society,  219  East  42d 
Street,  ^ew  York  City. 
E.   (9)  $6,985.35. 


B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $520. 


A.  Association   of  Oil  Pipe  Lines,   1725  K 
Street   NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)    $450. 


A.  William  S.  Bergman,  201  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  District  Council  of  Plasterers  &  Ce- 
ment  Masons  of  Southern  California,  3921 
Burbank  Boulevard,  Burbank,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $600. 


A.  American   Carpet  Institute.   350   Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $295.53.     E.   (9)  $295.53. 


A.  A.    V.    Atkinson,    1925    K    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Communications   Workers   of   America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)  $3,570.26. 


A.  William  S.  Bergman,  201  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Dixie  Project  &  Development  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  St.  George,  Utah. 


A.  American    Civil    Liberties    Union,  Inc., 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $2,688.75.     E.   (9)  $2,688.75.  ^  ^.     „ 

A.  Atlanta  Committee  for  Democratic  Re- 

A.  American  Dental  Association.  222  East     publican  Independent  Voter  Education.  2540 

Superior  Street,  Chicago,  111.  Lakewood  Avenue  SW.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.   (6)  $9,373.60.     E.   (9)  $9,373.60.  D-   (6)   $2,663.36.     E.   (9)   $1,634.47. 


A.  William  S.  Bergman,  201  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Council  for  Photogramme- 
try,  201  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,200. 


A.  American     Hmnane     Association,     896 
Pennsylvania  Street.  Denver.  Colo. 
E.   (9)  $1,250. 


A.  Prank  Balrd-Smith.  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Tank    Truck    Carriers,    Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  American  Life   Convention.  230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
D.   (6)  $532.63.     E.   (9)  $48.60. 

A.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, 801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 
D.   (6)  $36,424.69.     E.   (9)  $5,404.88. 


A.  American    Podiatry    Association,    3301 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)    $306.25. 

A.  American   Trucking   Associations,   Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $10,290.06.     E.   (9)    $13,914.04. 


A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  224  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton.  224 
Southern  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  William  G.  Barr,  711   14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  ^    Andrew  J.   Biemiller.   815    16th    Street 

B.  National  Parking  Association,  711  14th     ^yj ^  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  William  S.  Bergman,  201  Massachusetts 
A%'enue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  William    Radkovich    Co.,    9133    Gravey 
Boulevard,  Rosemead,  Calif. 

D.  (6)    $167. 

A.  Helen    Berthelot,    1925    K    Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Communications   Workers   of    America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $3,745.77. 


A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 600  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111. 

E.   (9)    $883.03. 


Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Donald  S.  Beattle,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,050. 


B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organization,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,052.     E.   (9)    $414.70. 


A.  American  Vocational  Association,  Inc.. 
1010  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $15,714.50.     E.   (9)    $400. 


A.  Robert   E.   Ansheles,   1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Consolidated      International      Trading 
Corp.,  Empire  State  Building,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $312.25.     E.   (9)    $38.44. 


A.  Arkansas     Railroad     Committee,     1100 
Boyle  Building,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

B.  Class  One  railroads  operating  In  State 
of  Arkansas. 

D.   (6)    $301.70.     E.   (9)    $774.94. 


A.  Arnold,    Fortas    &    Porter,    1229     19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Commissioner  of  Baseball.  30  Rockefel- 
ler Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.   (9)    $138.80. 

A.  Arnold,    Fortas    &    Porter.    1229     19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Lever  Brothers  Co.,  390  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,620. 


A.  Lowell  R.  Beck,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Bar  Association.  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $50.     E.  (9)  $15. 

A.  Daniel  S.  Bedell,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  8000  East  Jefferson  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)  $2,605.76.     E.   (9)  $1,046.85. 

A.  John  H.  Beidler,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $3,640.     E.   (9)  $328.92. 


A.  Henry  J.  Bison,  Jr.,  1317  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers, 
360    North   Michigan    Avenue,    Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)    $1,600.     E.   (9)    $969. 


A.  C.  B.  Blankenshlp,  1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Communications    Workers   of   America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $3,470.69. 


A.  Charles  E.  Bosley,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Committee  for  International 
Development,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,650. 


A.  Charles  B.  Bowling,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Grange,    1616   H  Street  NW., 

Washington,  DC. 

A.  Carl  H.  Berglund,  607  South  Pine,  Ta-  D.  (6)    $600. 

coma.  Wash.  

A.  Sam  Boyce,  414  Second  Street,  Newport. 

A.  William  S.  Bergman,  201  Massachusetts     Ark. 

Avenue  NE..  Washington,  D.C.  B.  American     Taxlcab     Association,     Inc., 

B.  Committee  To  Promote  American-Made  4415  North  California  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI.. 
Motion  Pictiu-es.  6721  Melrose  Avenue,  Loe  and  National  Association  of  Taxlcab  Owners, 
Angeles  Calif  803  Leader  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)  $648.  D.  (6)    $2,200.     E.   (9)    $1,300. 
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A.  Florence  I.  BroadweU,  1737  H  Street 
mw  ,  Washington,  D.C.  ,    „  ^       ,    _„ 

B  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
nlovees  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D    (6)   $3,432.73.     E.   (9)    $3. 

A.  Wayne  L.  Bromley,  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc., 
1000 16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3,950. 

A  Brotherhood  of  Railway  &  Steamship 
Clerks  Freight  Handlers,  Express  &  Station 
Employees,    1015    Vine    Street,     Cincinnati, 

°D°'(6)    $3,134.41.     E.   (9)    $3,134.41. 

A.  Charles  H.  Brown,  Inc.,  1701  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Society  of  Composers,  Au- 
thors &  Publishers,  575  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $4,280.     E.   (9)    $4,280. 

A.  Charles  H.  Brown,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Charles  H.  Brown,  Inc.,  1701  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,800.50. 

A.  Charles  H.  Brown,  Inc.,  1701  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
letli  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $937.50.     E.   (9)    $937.50. 

A.  Robert  J.  Brown,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $110. 

A.  James  E.  Bryan,  2000  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans,  425  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111. 

E.  (9)   $1,084.17. 

A.  Mrs.  Fred  L.  Bull,  8124  Oakleigh  Road, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)   $312.33. 

A.  John  J.  Burke,  Flnlen  Hotel,  Butte, 
Mont. 

B.  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co.,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  1445,  Spokane,  Wash. 

E.   (9)  $200. 


A.  Casey,  Lane  &  Mlttendorf,  26  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  South  African  Sugar  Association,  Nor- 
wich Union  House,  Durban  Club  Place,  Dur- 
ban, South  Africa. 

E.   (9)   $815.34. 

A.  Donald  E.  Channell,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1120  Con- 
necticut   Avenue,    Washington,   D.C. 

D.   (6)    $100.    E.  (9)  $12. 

A.  Hal  M.  Chrlstensen,  808  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Dental  Association.  808  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,250. 


A.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.    (6)  $6,079.50.    E.  (9)  $9,345.99. 


A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  224 
Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Ltd.. 
1-3  O'Conney  Street,  Sydney,  Australia. 

A.  Joseph  Coakley.  900  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Building  Service  Employees  Interna- 
tional Union,  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3,000. 

A.  David  Cohen,  1341  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action.  1341 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,950.     E.   (9)    $252.08. 


A.  Cuba  Claims  Association.  Inc..  407  Lin- 
coln Road.  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
D.   (6)    $825.     E.   (9)    $303.81. 

A.  C.  B.  Ciilpepper.  Post  Office  Box  1736, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

B.  National  Conference  of  Non-Proflt 
Shipping  Associations,  Inc. 

A.  John  Curran.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,640.     E.   (9)   $1,082.55. 

A.  Robert  P.  Daly,  5810  Blscayne  Boule- 
vard, Miami,  Fla. 

B.  Inter-American  Trade  &  Cultural  Cen- 
ter Authority,  Post  OfBce  Box  59-2294,  Miami, 

Fla. 

A.  Michael  P.  Daniels.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Coiincil, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $100. 


A.  George  B.  Burnham,  132  Third  Street 
BE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Numerous  stockholders  of  the  Bvirnham 
Chemical  Co.,  132  Third  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $210.     E.   (9)   $210. 


A.  Charles  S.  Burns,  1102  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,   1102  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $584.50.     E.   (9)    $69.68. 


A.  George   H.   Buschmann,   2000  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)   $4,539.57. 


A.  Paul  G.  Collins.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association.  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $125. 

A.  Patil  B.  Comstock,  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Conway.  222  East  Superior 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  American  Dental  Association.  222  East 
Superior  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $1,281.25. 

A.  John  Shepherd  Cooper,  1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  245  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,950.     E.  (9)  $2,616.11. 

A.  Coordinating  Committee  for  Fundamen- 
tal American  Freedoms,  Inc.,  301  First  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $122,693.81.     E.    (9)    $128,296.52. 

A.  Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $500. 

A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $882.74.     E.  (9)  $882.72. 


A.  F.  Gibson  Darrlson,  Jr.,  4810  Port  Sxim- 
ner  Drive,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New   York   State   Association   of   Rail- 
roads, 466  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  B.  P.  Deas,  520  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce Building,  New  Orleans,  La. 

A.  Ronald  W.  De  Lucien.  1133  20Ui  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $250.     E.    (9)    $122. 

A.  Denning  &  Wohlstetter,  1  Farragut 
Square  South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  North 
Road,  Poughkeepsle,  N.Y. 

A.  LesUe  E.  Dennis.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $540. 

A.  Division  of  Federal  Relations.  National 
Education  Association.  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $18,047.17. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak,  1102  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1102  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $553.14. 


A.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E.   (9)  $31.62. 

A.  Ernest  J.  Eaton,  Washington  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Independent  Business  Associa- 
tion, 835  Washington  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Ernest  J.  Eaton,  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Nebraska  Mid-State  Reclamation  Dis- 
trict, Washington  Building,  Washington. 
D.C. 


A.  Monroe  Butler,  550  South  Flower  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  550  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A.  Albert  E.  Carter.  19  Craig  Avenue,  Pied- 
mont, Calif. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  245  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.  (6)    $4,500.     E.   (9)   $3,143.92. 


A.  Credit  Union  National  Association.  Inc.. 
1617  Sherman  Avenue.  Madison.  Wis. 

D.  (6)    $1,255.12.     E.   (9)   $1,255.12. 

A.  Joseph   M.   Creed.   1317  P   Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American   Bakers    Association,    1317   P 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $10. 


A.  Ernest  J.  Eaton,  Washington  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ocean    Beach    Club.    Inc..    1025    Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Ernest  J.  Eaton.  Washington  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Water  Conversion  Institute.  Washing- 
ton BuUding,  Washington.  D.C. 
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A.  Harold  E.   Edwards,    1001   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United   Steelworkers  of   America,   1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)  $3,370.    E.  (9)  $300. 


A.  Milton  Prlcke,  PapllUon.  Nebr. 

B.  National   Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

D.    (6)    $140.     E.   (9)    $140. 


A.  J.  C.  B.  Ehrlnghaus,  Jr.,  Post  Office  Box 
1776.  Raleigh.  N.C. 

B.  Southern   Railway   System,   Post   Office 
Box  1808.  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $4,500.     E.   (9)    $1,355. 


A.  John  Doyle  Elliott.  808  North  Capitol 
Street,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Townsend  Plan,  Inc.,  808  North  Capitol 
Street.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,625.     E.   (9)    $699.43. 

A.  Warren  G.  Elliott,   1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $532.     E.   (9)    $5342. 


A.  John  H.  Else.  302  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Lumber  &  Building  Materials 
Dealers  Association,  302  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $408.93. 


A.  John  W.  Emelgh,  1040  Warner  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 1040  Warner  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $599.76.     E.   (9)    $22.35. 


A.  LawTence  E.  Ernst,  301  East  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mall  Carriers  Asso- 
ciation, 301  East  Capitol  Street,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E.   (9)    $1,246.36. 


A.  Clinton  M.  Fair,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW„  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,640.     E.   (9)    $485.82. 


A.  Robert  L.  Farrington,  313  The  Madison 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chinese  Government  Procurement  & 
Services  Mission,  Division  for  Taiwan  Sugar 
Corp.,  61  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $3,500.     E.   (9)    $47.69. 


A.  Arthur  S.  Fefferman,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American   Life   Convention,   230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Joe    G.    Fender.    2033    Norfolk    Street. 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  National  Conference  of  Non-Proflt  Ship- 
ping Associations.  Inc. 

D.   (6)   $2,300. 


A.  David  C.  Fullarton.  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $230. 

A.  William  C.  Geer. 

B.  The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children, 
National  Education  Association,  1201  16th 
Street  NW.,  Wiishington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $500. 


A.  Mary  Condon  Gereau.  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Education    Association,    1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,257.49.     E.    (9)    $423.09. 


A.  William  P.   Glglio.    1913   I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Business    Publications.    Inc., 
1913  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  John  A.  Gosnell,  1225  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $1,833.34. 


A.  Harry  L.  Graham,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Grange,   1616   H   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 


A.  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 400  Folger  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  John  R.  Graves,  1736  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Oxy.  Catalyst,  Inc.,  Berwyn.  Pa. 
E.   (9)    $20. 

A.  Dale   Greenwood.    302   Hoge    Building. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

B.  Washington   Railroad   Association,   302 
Hoge  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 


A.  John  F.  Grlner,  900  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  900  F  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,271.40.     E.   (9)    $427.14. 


A.  Robert  N.  Hampton,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Council   of   Farmer   Coopera- 
tives, 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,750.00.     E.   (9)    $133.66. 


A.  Mello  G.  Fish,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United    Steelworkers   of   America,   1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $2,835.     E.   (9)    $300. 


A.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Cooperative, 
Post  Office  Box  7284,  Station  C,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
E.   (9)   $27.10. 

A.  James  F.  Port,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  American   Trucking   Associations,   Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $750.     E.    (9)    $306.95. 


A.  Robert  W.  Prase,   1820  Jefferson  Place 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Book     Publishers     Council, 
Inc  .  58  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $2,896.85.     E.  (9)   $2,043.85. 


A.  William  A.  Hanscom,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Oil.  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union,  1840  California  Street,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

D.   (6)    $1,437.50.     E.   (9)    $225. 

A.  William  B.  Harman,  Jr.,  1701  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $100.60. 

A.  L.  James  Harmanson.  Jr.,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,499.96.     E.   (9)    $112.04. 

A.  W.  Gibson  Harris.  815  Mutual  Building, 
Richmond,  Va. 

B.  Household  Finance  Corp.,  3220  Pruden- 
tial Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $972.95. 


A.  Burr   P.   Harrison,   Gralchen  Bulldlne 
Winchester,  Va.  ^^' 

B.  Household  Finance  Corp.,  3220  Pruden- 
tial Plaza.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $750. 


A.  Kit    H.    Haynes,    1616    H    Street    NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Council    of  Farmer   Coopera- 
tives. 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Robert  B.  Helney.  1133  20th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Ass'bclatlon,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $875.     E.   (9)  $1,001.39. 


A.  Noel  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington' 
D.C.  ■ 

D.   (6)    $50. 


A.  Irvln  A.  Hoff.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  U.S.   Cane   Sugar  Refiners   Association, 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington,  D.C 

E.  (9)   $166.25. 


A.  Frank  N.  Hoffmann,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United   Steelworkers   of  America,    1500 
Commonwealth  Building,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $4,000.    E.   (9)    $1,000. 


A.  Floyd  H.  Huffman,  1040  Warner  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 1040  Warner  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $599.76.     E.   (9)  $24.15. 


A.  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
Machinists  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)    $2,110.31. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.   (9)    $20,893.01. 


A.  Investors     Diversified     Services,     Inc., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
E.   (9)    $13,657.37. 


A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Associates,  Inc.,  W- 
1481  First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul. 
Minn. 

D.   (6)    $15,736.25.     E.   (9)    $14,409.98. 


A.  Chas.  E.  Jackson,  715  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $664.58.     E.   (9)    $42.23. 

A.  Raymond  M.  Jacobson,  1815  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Inter-American  Trade  &  Cultural  Cen- 
ter Authority,  Post  Office  Box  59-2294,  Miami, 
Fla. 

D.   (6)    $2,400.     E.   (9)    $171.91. 

A.  Glendon  E.  Johnson,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $460.03.     E.   (9)    $41.80. 


A.  Johnson  &  Manuel,  105  East  Holbrook 
Avenue,  Fairfax,  Va. 

B.  American  Coalition  of  Patriotic  Socle- 
ties,  Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,959.57.     E.   (9)    $5,959.57. 

A.  Charlie  W.  Jones,  1120  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Carpet  Institute,  Inc.,  350 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $187.50.     E.   (9)   $40.98. 
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A.  Max  H.  Jordan.  1040  Warner  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $599.76.     E.   (9)    $28.10. 

A.  Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Guatemala    Sugar    Producers    Associa- 
tion, Guatemala  City,  Guatemala. 

A.  Jerome  J.  Keating,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3,125. 

A.  Howard    B.    Keck,    550    South    Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  550  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,   Calif. 

E.  (9)   $300. 

A.  Brooks  J.  Keogh,  Keene,  N.  Dak. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, 801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 

E.  (9)   $169.05. 


A.  Dillard  B.  Lasseter,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking  Associations.   Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $525. 


A.  Dillard  B.  Lasseter,  Post  Office  Box  381, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Post 
Office  Box  381,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $552.     E.   (9)   $125. 


A.  J.    Austin    Latimer,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $900. 


A.  G.    E.    Leighty,    400   First    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Donald    Lerch,    Jr.    &    Co.,    Inc.,    1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shell  Chemical  Co.,  110  West  31st  Street, 
New  York  City. 


A.  John  A.  Kllllck,  1820  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)    $12.50. 


A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  1701 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,089.91.     E.   (9)    $4,089.91. 


A.  John  A.  Kllllck,  1820  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Association,  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $246.25. 


A.  R.  C.  Longmlre,  Pauls  Valley,  Okla. 

B.  National   Association  of   Soil  &   Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $351.07.     E.   (9)    $351.07. 


A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $601.75.     E.   (9)    $8.44. 


A.  Harold    O.    Lovre,    1616   P   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking   Associations,   Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $273.78. 


A.  Joseph  T.  King,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated    Equipment    Distributors    & 
Sprinkler  Irrigation  Association. 

E.  (9)   $698.07. 


A.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Kingman. 
D.   (6)   $1,525.     E.   (9)    $1,525. 


A.  John  M.  Lumley.  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Education    Association,    1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,338.37.     E.   (9)    $948.48. 

A.  LeRoy  E.  Lyon,  Jr.,  11th  &  L  Building. 
Sacramento.  Calif. 

B.  California     Railroad     Association,     215 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $2,340.    E.  (9)  $1,797.65. 


A.  James  F.   Kmetz,    1435  K   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3,546. 


A.  William  L.  Kohler,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking  Associations,   Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,200.     E.   (9)    $315.95. 


A.  J.   A.   McCallam,    1507   M    Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $883.03. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1710  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Coca-Cola  Export   Corp.,   515  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)   $245.34. 


A.  Stanley  J.  McCutcheon,  709  13th  Ave- 
nue, Anchorage,  Alaska. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co. 


A.  Komlners  &  Fort,  529  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Board  of  Commissioners,  Port  of  New 
Orleans,  Post  Office  Box  60046,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

D.  (6)   $7,300.    E.   (9)    $230.82. 


A.  Komlners  &  Fort,  529  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,800.     E.   (9)    $246.47. 


A.  Joseph  J.  McDonald,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  1500 
Commonwealth  Building.  Plttsbvu-gh.  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $3,370.    E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  William  J.  McDonald.  3005  Fernslde 
Boulevard.  Alameda.  Calif. 

B.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee  Organizations.  3005  Fernslde  Bou- 
levard, Alameda,  Calif. 


A.  Komlners  &  Fort.,  529  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Marine  Transport  Lines,  Inc.,  60  Broad 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Philip  M.  Lanier.  908  West  Broadway. 
Louisville.  Ky. 

B.  Kentucky  Railroad  Association,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

E.  (9)    $212.93. 


A.  Joseph  B.  McGrath,  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $3,323.05.    E.  (9)  $368.63. 

A.  William  H.  McLln,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,226.44.    E.  (9)  $1,637.06. 


A.  C.  W.  McMillan,  801  East  17th  Avenue, 
Denver.  Colo. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion. 801  East  17th  Avenue.  Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (6)  $4,250.04.    E.  (9)  $489.86. 

A.  Ralph  J.  McNalr,   1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $268.25.     E.   (9)    $14.16. 

A.  Charles    R.    McNeill,    815    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association.  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $303.45. 

A.  James  D.  Mann,  839  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Own- 
ers. 839  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  James    Mark.   Jr.,    1435   K  Street   NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $4,046. 


A.  Frank  D.  Martlno.  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Chemical  Workers  Un- 
ion, 1659  West  Market  Street,  Akron,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)   $2,470. 

A.  Arnold  Mayer,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  &  Butcher 
Workmen  of  N.A.,  2800  North  Sheridan 
Road,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  $1,530.     E.   (9)  $655. 


A.  George  E.  Meagher,  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  900  P  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $2,381.40.     E.   (9)  $118.20. 

A.  M.  Barry  Meyer.  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $750.     E.    (9)  $873.20. 


A.  John  R.  Miles,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

A.  Claude  Mlnard,  215  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association,  216 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Clarence  Mitchell,  100  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,200. 


A.  Stephen  A.  Mitchell,  Post  Office  Box  932, 
Taos,  N.  Mex. 

A.  M.  D.  Mobley.  1010  Vermont  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Vocational  Association,   1010 
Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Harry  L.   Moffett,   1102   Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1102   Ring 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,737.50.    E.  (9)  $12.70. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Moody,  1000  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc. 
D.  (6)  $625. 
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A.  Clarence  W.  Moore,  421  New  Jersey  Av- 
enue SE..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cuba  Claims  Association,  Inc.,  407  Lin- 
coln Road,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

A.  Jo  V.  korgan,  Jr.,  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Humane  Association,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  1266,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)   $1,250. 


A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  149  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)   $611.43. 


A.  Dr.  Emmett  J.  Murphy,  5737  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National   Chiropractors  Insurance   Co., 
American  Building,  Webster  City.  Iowa. 


A.  National  Creative  Arts  Committee  for 
Better  Copyright  Laws.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)   $550. 


A.  J.  Walter  Myers,  Jr.,  Post  Office  Box  7284, 
Station  C.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Cooperative. 
Post  Office  Box  7284,  Station  C,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  2012 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $6,790.35.     E.   (9)    $3,631.48. 


A.  Herschel  D.  Newsom,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Grange,    1616   H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3,750. 

A.  North  Carolina  Cotton  Promotion  Asso- 
ciation, Post  OfHce  Box  5425,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

A.  Seward  P.  Nyman,  3301  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American    Podiatry    Association,    3301 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $650.     E.   (9)    $99.89. 


A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden.  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives, 
1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $6,874.98.    E.  (9)  $294.20. 

A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $81,177.32.     E.   (9)    $11,721.34. 


A.  Richard  T.  O'Connell,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D.   (6)   $3,900.     E,  (9)   $62.01. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  Inc.,  920  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $17,092.86.     E.   (9)    $17,092.86. 


A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas  &  Walters,  508 
Federal  Bar  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Upper  Mississippi  Towing  Corp..  3033  Ex- 
celsior Boulevard.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $218.69. 


A.  National  Grange,   1616  H  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)   $8,850. 


A.  National  Association  of  Agricultural 
Stabilization  &  Conservation  County  Office 
Employees,  New  Boston,  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $3,350.     E.   (9)    $2,125. 


A.  National  Independent  Meat  Packers  As- 
sociation, 1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,600.56.     E.   (9)    $1,709.04. 


A.  John  A.  O'Donnell,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,200. 


A.  National  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans,  425  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago, 
111. 

E.   (9)    $1,064.17. 

A.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $13,735.14.     E.   (9)    $13,147.93. 


A.  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association, 
Inc.,  309  Livestock  Exchange  Building,  Oma- 
ha. Nebr. 

D.   (6)  $5,125.     E.  (9)  $5,125. 


A.  Alvln   E.    Oliver,   400   Folger   Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion. 400  Folger  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  National  Livestock  Tax  Committee.  801 
East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 
D.   (6)    $6,590.09.     E.   (9)    $284.58. 


A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $107,319.50.     E.   (9)    $16,026.05. 


A.  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society.  257 
Park  Avenue  South,  New  York.  N.Y. 
E.   (9)    $748.30. 


A.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111.,  and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.   (9)    $7,992.61. 


A.  National  Parking  Association.  711  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  National   Reclamation   Association,  897 
National  Press  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $21,518.12.     E.   (9)    $17,302.25. 


A.  National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
Inc.,  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y..  and 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

£.   (9)    $450. 


A.  National  Rehabilitation  Association. 
Inc..  1029  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,157.43.     E.   (9)    $894.70. 


A.  National    Business    Publications,    Inc., 
1913  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  National  Canners  Association.  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D,   (6)    $421,375.72.     E.   (9)    $13,351.72. 


A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.   (9)    $936.80. 


A.  National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc., 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)    $5,756.75. 

A.  National  Committee  for  International 
Development.  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $3,917.89. 


A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Asso- 
ciation. 1040  Warner  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)  $34,606.50.     E.  (9)  $11,965.09. 


A.  National    Small    Business    Association, 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $5,000.     E.   (9)    $2,562.52. 


A.  National  Conunlttee  for  International 
Development.  1762  Church  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)   $1,699.75. 


A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $18,147.69.     E.   (9)    $8,065.08. 


A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Post 
Office  Box  381,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $510.53.     E.   (9)    $903.67. 

A.  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr.,  1102  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1102  Ring 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)   $1,200. 

A.  Raymond  S.  Page.  Jr.,  Mill  Creek  Ter- 
race. Gladwyne,  Pa. 

B.  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  375  Memorial  Ave- 
nue, Camden,  N.J. 

A.  Perry  S.  Patterson,  800  World  Center 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Wurlltzer  Co.,  105  West  Adams 
Street,  Chicago.  111.,  et  al. 

— r 

A.  Sandford  Z.  Persons,  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D.C. 

B.  United  World  Federalists,  1346  Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,964.     E.  (9)  $242.81. 

A.  Albert  Pike,  Jr.,  277  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  James  F.  Pinkney,  1616  P  Street  NWh 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $44.10. 


A.  National   Council   of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives.  1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $5,487.17.     E.   (9)    $5,675.82. 


A.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 1735  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $340. 


A.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee  Organizations.  3005  Femslde  Bou- 
levard, Alameda.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $455.49. 


A.  George  R.  Nelson,  Machinists  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
Machinists  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $610.31. 


A.  Milton  M.  Plimib.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  J.  Francis  Pohlhaus.  100  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 
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A.  William  C.  Prather,  221  North  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  m. 
BUS.  Savings  &  Loan  League. 
D.'  (6)   $347.50.       

A  Felix  M.  Putterman,  1712  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  1712  New  Hampshire  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3,375.     E.   (9)    $357.09. 

A  James  H.  Rademacher.  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,   Washington.   D.C. 

B  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100 'Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Record  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Stanley  Rector,  520  Hotel  Washington. 
Washington  D.C. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors.  Inc. 
D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Geo.  L.  Reld.  Jr..  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $799.98.     E.   (9)    $226.80. 


A.  Clayton    A.    Seeber,    1201    16th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Education    Association,    1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,337.47.     E.   (9)    $1,056.54. 

A.  Theodore  A.  SerrlU,   1025   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National     Editorial     Association.     1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $130.02. 

A.  Sharp  &  Bogan,  1108  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Fly-World  Corp.,  924  Sllgh  Boulevard, 
Orlando,  Fla. 


A.  Carroll  M.  Shaw,  6326  Southcrest  Drive, 
Shreveport,  La. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  5025  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Shaw.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  &   Steamship 
Clerks.  1015  Vine  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $316.66 


A.  John  J.  Sheehan.  1001  Coimectlcut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,    1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)   $3,000.     E.  (9)   $300. 


A.  John  J.  Riley,  1625  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,748.09.     E.   (9)    $106.44. 

A.  John  Rlppey,  20  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)   $446.29.     E.   (9)   $51. 


A.  Bruce  E.  Shepard,  277  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Life  Insiu-ance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  William  Neale  Roach,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking    Associations,   Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,200.     E.   (9)    $152. 

A.  John  Forney  Rudy,  902  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 


A.  J.  T.  Rutherford,   1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking   Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,200.     E.   (9)    $267.97. 


A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy.  1102  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1102  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $575. 

A.  Henry  M.  Shine,  Jr..  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,492.31.     E.  (9)  $241.16. 

A.  Richard  L.  Shook,  940  Federal  Bar  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hardware  Wholesalers,  Inc.,  Nelson  Road, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  W.  A.  Smallwood,  1925  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates.  1701  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Creative  Arts  Committee  for 
Better  Copyright  Laws,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $550.     E.   (9)    $550. 


A.  Milan  D.  Smith,  1133  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20tn 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Francis    J.    Ryley,    519    Title    &    Trust 
Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.  Standard    Oil    Co.    of    California.    San 
Francisco,  et  al. 


A.  John  C.  Satterfield,  Yazoo  City.  Miss. 

B.  Coordinating  Committee  for  Funda- 
mental American  Freedoms,  Inc.,  First  and  C 
Streets  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,000.     E.   (9)    $1,404.10. 

A.  HolUs  M.  Seavey,  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr..  1709  North 
Glebe   Road,   Arlington.  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natxural  Re- 
sources, 712  Dupont  Circle  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,762.19.     E.  (9)  $1,773.27. 

A.  Wayne  J.  Smith.  201  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  To  Promote  American-Made 
Motion  Pictures,  6721  Melrose  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $648. 

A.  Wayne  J.  Smith.  201  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NE..   Washington,  D.C. 

B  District  Council  of  Plasterers  &  Cement 
Masons  of  Southern  California,  3921  Bur- 
bank  Boulevard,  Btirbank,  Calif. 

D. (6)  $600. 


A.  Wayne  J.  Smith,  201  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Dixie  Project  &  Development  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  St.  George,  Utah. 

A.  Wayne  J.  Smith,  201  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  CovmcU  for  Photogrammetry, 
201  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,200. 

A.  Wayne  J.  Smith,  201  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  wmiam  Radkovich  Co.,  9133  Garvey 
Boulevard.  Rosemead,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $167. 

A.  Marvin  J.  Sonosky.  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Southern  Pine  Industry  Committee,  520 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

D.  (6)    $1,551.31.     E.   (9)    $4,105.26. 

A.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, Drawer  747.  Durant.  Okla. 

E.  (9)   $701.42. 

A.  Lawrence  Spelser.  1101  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Civil  Llbertlee  Union.  156 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Karl  Stecher.  Mtinsey  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  Voss,  Denlson, 
Iowa. 

A.  Karl  Stecher,  Mtmsey  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Warner  Research  Laboratories,  1937  Pan- 
ama Drive,  Sarasota,  Fia. 

A.  Mrs.  Alexander  Stewart  (Annalee),  120 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  120  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $18,769.17.     E.   (9)    $7,131.20. 

A.  Stltt  and  Hemmendinger,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  To  Acquire  Compensation 
for  Damages  Prior  to  Peace  Treaty,  Naha. 
Okinawa;  Association  of  Landowners  of  Oki- 
nawa, Naha.  Okinawa. 

D.   (6)    $3,000. 

A.  Stltt  and  Hemmendinger,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  General  Merchandise  Exporters 
Association  and  Japan  Rubber  Footwear 
Manufacturers  Association  of  Tokyo,  Japan; 
Miscellaneous  Goods  Division.  Japanese 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York.  Inc..  and 
Imported  Footwear  Group,  National  Council 
of  American  Importers. 

A.  Stltt  and  Hemmendinger,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New  York  Merchandise  Co..  32  West 
23d  Street,  N.Y.,  and  Japan  General  Mer- 
chandise Exporters  Association,  care  of  Japan 
Trade  Center.  393  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Nelson  A.  Stltt.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue N.W..  Washington,  D.C. 

B  United  States-Japan  Trade  CouncU. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   $50. 
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A.  Strasser,  Spiegelberg,  Pried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Scientists,  1700 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  C.  Austin  Sutherland,  1616  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Russell  A.  Swindell.  Post  Office  Box  2635. 
Raleigh.  N.C. 

B.  North    Carolina    Railroad    Association, 
Post  Office  Box  2635.  Raleigh,  N.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,753.88.     E.    (9)    $686.33. 


A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas,   1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc..  10  Richards 
Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

E.   (9)   $125.95. 


A.  Julia    C.   Thompson,    1030   15th   Street 
N"W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Nurses'   Association,    10   Co- 
lumbus Circle.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $2,654.01. 


A.  Eugene  M.  Thor6,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  '*^ 

D.    (6)    $536.58.     E.    (9)    $14.91. 

A.  Townsend  Plan.  Inc.,  808  North  Capitol 
Street,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $7,413.94,     E.   (9)    $2,324.43. 

A.  Mrs.  Hattle  B.  Trazenfeld,  2012  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Business  &  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  2012  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Paul  T.  Trultt.  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 


B.  National  Plant  Food  Institute,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation. 1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

£.  (9)  $3,142.86. 


A.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $375.     E.  (9)  $375. 


A.  United  World  Federalists,  1346  Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $4,080.76.     E.   (9)   $4,080.76 


A.  Arvln  E.  Upton  &  James  A.  Greer  II. 
1821  Jefferson  Place  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Committee  on  Radiation  Pro- 
tection and  Measurements,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $225.      E.  (9)  $2.02. 


A.  Charles  R.  Van  Horn,  17th  and  H  Streets 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  Charles 
and  Baltimore  Streets,  Baltimore,  Md. 


A.  Richard  E.  Vernor.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Life  Convention,   230  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $72.     E.  (9)  $6.80. 


A.  Veterans,  World  War  I,  USA,  Inc.,  40  G 
Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Paul    H.    Walker,    1701    K   Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $13.50. 


A.  Washington     Home    Rule     Committee. 
Inc.,  924  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $3,358.25.     E.   (9)    $3,653.05. 


A.  David  Weinberg,  20  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington.  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc. 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison.  Wis. 

D.    (6)    $700.     E.   (9)    $57.83. 


A.  Wm.  E.  Welsh,  897  National  Press  Build- 
ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Reclamation  Association,  397 
National  Press  Building.  Washington,  DC 

D.   (6)    $3,750. 


A.  Western  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  1220 
Moimd  Avenue,  Racine,  Wis. 

A.  Western  States  Meat  Packers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  604  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco 
Calif. 

D.   (6)    $15,946.41.     E.   (9)    $25. 


A.  Donald   Francis   White,    1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Retail    Federation,    1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,212.50. 


A.  Albert  Y.  Woodward,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Flying  Tiger  Line,   Inc.,  Lockheed 
Air  Terminal,  Burbank,  Calif. 


A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  1625  I  Streev, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Signal    on    &    Gas    Co.,    1010    Wilshlre 
Boulevard.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A.  Sidney  Zagri,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $4,998. 


A.  Linda  Bell  Zimmer.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.O. 

D.   (6)    $25. 
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Jto:   ONe'cOPY    WITH   THE    SECRETARY   OF  THE    SENATE    AND   Pn,E   TWO     COPIES    WiTH    THE    CLEEK    OF   THE    HOtlSS    OF   REPRESENTATIVES: 
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Year:    19- 


REPORT 

PURSUANT   TO   FEDERAL    REGULATION    OF    LOBBYING   ACT 


P 

QUARTER                     1 

ist 

2d 

3d 

4th 

( Mark  one  square  only )      | 

''!.em^?;:e^";sl»rm%rh"  JTK"ri>r;ilVc'rl,^^^^^^^  salaried  s««  member,  o,  sue.  ttrm  may  ,oln  >o 

filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".)  x^.  ~,  ..o-. 

,,..    »wrr^r^^r^vcr•• To  file  as  an  "emDlover",  WTlte  "Nonc"  In  answcr  to  Item    u  .  ,         ,    ,,       _•. 

,,"Em'p'lS«s  s'uCr  ™SS?mus.  «e  sep„au  Reports  and  are  not  reUe.ed  of  this  re<,ulrem.„,  merely  because  Reporu  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 

2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  or  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


A   Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


Nor.  o.  lr.„  -B- -ne^orU  ,y  .,en.,  or  E-p|o»ee.     *" -Pj^'^/^.^'pS^.r thf^'oTp  S  TSJ  SS^  L'  onl  *e7plSS'.'ra''u 
that:  (o)  II  a  particular  undertaKlng  IS  jointly  flnanced  by  >8r')'»OI  employers   tnep-o^  interest  ol 

siTX?-^%^Sm'e„Ttrer'.Lr,rLU^*a;or;"^^^^^^^  -  - «-  -"  ^--- 


B. 


EMPLOYER.-State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


NOTE  ON  ITEM  "C".-(a)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legjslaUve  i^t    .-^^^^^^^ 
Lrs^SiSS  °aVd  SSa^trprd^SiHr^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^'^  ^^  ^«  ^^^ 

"'^frL7oTunLTtS°any';;tiv?'ie:'in  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
^^*  Z  'ISTSelinnini  ;i^f  a^Ss.'^tr/'nlu^t'K  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 

received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  interests. 
C.  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS,  AND  PUBLICATIONS  In  conuectlou  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative    interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  Items  1,  2.  and  3  in  the  space  below 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  Is  needed) 


4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  t^^/^-^^-^f  J^f  ^P^' mol^^^^^^^^ 

pated  expenses  will  be;   and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee;  Jt^^e  a  so  what  the  daUy    montmy   o^^  ^^  ^^^  P^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^ 

If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  Item     C4     and  ^/\°"^  "!™    '-' 

combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)   with  a    Quarterly     Report.^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 
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Note  on  Item  "D."— (o)  In  General.  The  term  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  mes 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual— for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter— is  a  "contribution."  "The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution"— 
Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Employer.— (i)  In  General.  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

(11)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals.— A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  influence  legislation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  receipts  to  report 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report.  ' 

(lii)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess- 
ments, or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of  dues 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts,  such 
organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis.  However 
each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.— (1)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it 
will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans)  : 

PiU  in  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Jieceipfs  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift 

4.  $ Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 

5.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.)  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 

n    •  -r^o-.T    f,«K«    To„     1    +1 u   *i,i     /^       4.       /»jj   .<«,-  page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

8.  $ TOTAL  from  Jan.   1  through  this  Quarter    (Add  "6'  Address  of  Contributor";  and  indicati  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

'  period  is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or  December  31.    Prepare 

Loans  Received  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

"The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  302(a).  Amount        Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

9.$ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  ,„„     ■  j„ ,         t        ,  ..,.         ,.  .^        . 

10.  $ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  <  ^^''°^    from  Jan.  1  through 19....) 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00     John  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

===1^::======:^==^=:=^^=^^:^:^^^^,^^——^  $1,785.00     The  Roe  Corporation.  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  

Quarter  $3,285.00     Total 


Note  on  Item  "E". —  (a)  In  General.  "The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — Section 
302  ( b )  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")   and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  Expenditures  (Including  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests: 

Fill  In  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions   (other  than  item 

"1") 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution 


"—Sec.  302(b). 


cost 


5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 


9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


11-  $-- -Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add 

and  "10") 


*9" 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  . 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 

15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 
In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 

on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "Date 
or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount    Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 

$1,750.00     7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 

$2,400.00     7-15.8-15,9-15:     Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

Washington,   D.C. — Public   relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4,150.00    Total 
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A.  Charles  D.  Ablard,  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc.. 
575  "Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D^6)   $2,500.     E.   (9)    $418.81. 

A.  Clarence  G.  Adamy,  1725  I  Street  NW.. 

Washington,  D.C.  „     ^    ^,.   , 

B   National   Association    of   Food    Chains. 

1725 1  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $350.     E.   (9)    $15. 

A  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $4,541.68.     E.   (9)    $4,541.68. 

A.  Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots  Association, 
4650  East-West  Highway,  Bethesda,  Md. 

A.  Air  Traffic  Control  Association,  Inc.,  528 
Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $800.     E.   (9)    $500. 

A.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
100(3  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

DC. 

D.  (6)   $4,284.74.     E.   (9)    $4,284.74. 

A.  Donald  C.  Alexander,  603  Dixie  Terminal 
Building.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

B.  National  Piano  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  America,  Inc.,  1801  Gilbert  Avenue, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $47.84. 


A.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1737  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $1,935.57.     E.   (9)    $2,944.99. 

A.  American  Justice  Association,  Inc.,  De- 
fense Highway,  Gambrills,  Md. 
D.   (6)   $2.     E.  (9)   $2. 

A.  American  Legion,  700  North  Pennsylva- 
nia Street,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.   (6)    $1,406.42.     E.   (9)    $32,259.32. 

A.  American  Maritime  Association,  17  Bat- 
tery Place,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  1725  K  Street 
NV\'.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $700.     E.   (9)    $104.52. 


A.  George    Venable    Allen.    4370    Quebec 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.   1735  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Louis    J.    Allen,    1121    Nashville    Trust 
Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  railroads  in  Tennessee. 


A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  5025  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)    $284.38. 


A.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  American  Cancer  Society,  219  East  42d 
Street,  New  York  City. 
E.  (9)    $7,294.46. 

A.  American  Claims  in  Cuba  Committee. 
D.  (6)    $512.     E.   (9)    $512. 


A.  American  Coalition  of  Patriotic  Soci- 
eties, Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $50.     E.   (9)    $11,173.33. 


A.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  George  W.  Apperson,  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Division  689.  Amalgamated  Transit 
Union,  900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  David  Apter,  1146  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  the  Forest  Industries  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  550  Burrard  Street,  Vancouver, 
B  C 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $259.18. 


A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Mer- 
chandise Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111.,  and  425 
13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $27,583.     E.   (9)    $27,583. 


A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street,  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $37,996.13. 


A.  AFD-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $4,279.60.     E.    (9)    $3,111.29. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  641 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $375,577.98.  E.   (9)    $6,274.76. 


A.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Ciiicago,  111. 
E.   (9)    $9,307.94. 


A.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, 801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 
D.   (6)    $25,098.55.     E.   (9)    $7,165.17. 

A.  American  Optometric  Association,  Inc., 
100  West  Pine  Street,  Sellnsgrove,  Pa. 
D.   (6)   $6,192.82.     E.   (9)    $6,192.82. 


A.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  212 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
D.   (6)    $884.20.     E.   (9)   $884.20 

A.  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association,  122 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  American  Parents  Conunittee,  Inc.,  20 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  and  52  Van- 
derbilt  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $997.01.     E.   (9)    $316.97. 


A.  American     Petroleum    Institute,     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $7,956.     E.   (9)    $10,768. 


A.  American    Pulpwood    Association,    605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,088.94.     E.   (9)    $1,088.94. 


A.  American  Stock  Yards  Association,  1712 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $1,350.     E.   (9)    $900. 


A.  American   Taxpayers   Association,   Inc., 
326  Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $10,379.50.     E.   (9)    $2,042.16. 

A.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte. 

N.C.' 

D.   (6)   $11,417.67.     E.   (9)   $11,417.67. 

A.  American  Vocational  Association,  Inc., 
1510  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $25,999.53.     E.   (9)   $400. 

A.  American  Warehousemen's  Association, 
222  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  American    Finance     Conference,     Inc., 
1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $600. 

A.  American    Hotel    &    Motel    Association, 
221  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  R.  J.  Arbaugh,  Post  Office  Box  525,  Iowa, 

La-  «    .. 

B.  35   Hour  Week   Able   Association,  Post 

Office  Box  817,  Lake  Charles,  La. 
E.   (9)  $71.82. 


A.  W.  B.  Ardery,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A.  Carl    F.    Arnold,    1625    K   Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Petroletun     Institute,     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.    E.  (9)  $1,362.18. 


A.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  Inc..  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza,  New- 
ark, N.J. 

A.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mail  Users. 


A.  Association  of  American  Physicians  & 
Surgeons,  Inc.,  185  North  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $525.    E.  (9)  $525. 

A.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  929 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $3,926.72.    E.  (9)  $3,926.72. 


A.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.  (9)   $95.31. 


A.  Association  of  Casualty  &  Surety  Cos., 
110  William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)  $2,512.85.     E.  (9)  $2,512.85. 


A.  Association    on   Japanese   Textile    Im- 
ports, Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines,   1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $500. 


A.  American  Waterways  Operators,  Inc., 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,856.53.     E.   (9)    $1,856.53. 

A.  Jerry  L.  Anderson,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Walter  M.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Montgomery, 

Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

E.  (9)  $86  68. 


A.  Association  of  Western  Railways,  224 
Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  260  South  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
E.    (9)    $300. 

A.  Robert  L.  Avigenbllck,  61  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $50.     E.  (9)   $10. 

A.  Richard  W.  Averill,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

A.  Michael  H.  Bader,  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.O. 
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A.  Harry  S.  Baer,  Jr.,  1725  DeSales  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Aerospace  Services  Association, 
1725  DeSales  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.    (9)    $97.40. 

A.  Charles  B.  Bailey.  Sr..  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  &  Steamship 
Clerks.  Freight  Handlers.  Express  &  Station 
Employees. 

D.  (6)    $3,568.55.     E.   (9)    $407.66. 

A.  Donald  Baldwin.  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $465.70. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard.  225  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton.  224 
Southern  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  William  T.  Barnes.  928  Investment 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Research  &  Development 
Corp..  200  Berkeley  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 


A.  William     T.     Barnes.     928    Investment 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  General  Development  Corp.,  2828  Coral 
Way.  Miami,  Fla. 

A.  Arthur    R.    Barnett.    1200    18th    Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National    Association   of   Electric    Cos.. 
1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $700.     E.    (9)    $241.41. 


A.  Thomas  C.  Barrlnger.  301  Harvey  Road. 
McLean.  Va. 

B.  Simon  Enterprises.  Inc..  250  West  57th 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,013.60. 


A.  A.  Wesley  Barthelmes.  1701  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Insur.ance  Co.  of  North  America  and 
Life  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America.  1600 
Arch  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $476.     E.   (9)    $109.47. 


A.  Laurie  C.  Battle.  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

A.  Roy  Battles,  532  Shoreham  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service 
(CCBSK  532  Shoreham  Building.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 


A.  Donald  S.  Seattle.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,050. 


A.  Lowell  R.  Beck.  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  H.  Beldler,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,640.     E.   (9)    $274.59. 

A.  Ernest  H.  Benson.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees.  12050  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.  (6)   $5,250. 


A.  Andrew  J.  Blemlller,  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,940.     E.   (9)    $423.15. 


A.  Walter    J.    Blerwagen.    5025    Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  5025  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  John    H.    Blvlns,    1271    Avenue    of    the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American     Petroleum     Institute,     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $605. 


A.  James  C.  Black.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Republic   Steel   Corp.,  Republic  Build- 
ing. Cleveland.  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $500. 


A.  Richard  W.  Blake. 

B.  National  Beet  Growers  Federation.  1113 
10th  Avenue.  Greeley,  Colo. 

D.    (6)    $480. 


A.  Wm.  Rhea  Blake.  1918  North  Parkway. 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton   Council    of   America. 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn. 


A.  Blue  Cross  Association,  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 
E.   (9)    $4,652.29. 

A.  William  Blum.  Jr..  1815  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  149  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $3,360.     E.   (9)    $522.60. 

A.  William  Blum,  Jr.,  1815  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Navigation  System.  Inc..  9  First 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $375.     E.   (9)    $85.28. 

A.  Fred  F.  Bockmon.  405  Luhrs  Building. 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway,  121  East  Sixth 
Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $100.     E.    (9)    $16.24. 

A.  Maurice  G.  Boehl,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

A.  Eugene  F.  Bogan,  1108  16th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  61 
Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc.,  25 
West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Joseph  L.  Borda,  918  16th  Street  NW , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 


A.  Lyle  H.  Boren.  Seminole.  Okla. 

B.  The   Association   of   Western   Railways 
224  Union  Station  Building.  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Joseph     Borkin.     802     Ring     Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Record   Industry  Association   of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  1  East  57th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Robert  T.  Borth,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,400.     E.   (9)    $117.80. 


A.  Robert    Bosch    Corp.,    40-25    Crescent 
Street,  Long  Island  City. 
E.  (9)   $6,871.11. 

A.  Charles  E.  Bosley,   1625  I  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Committee  for  International 
Development,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  ' 

D.   (6)    $1,890. 


A.  G.   Stewart   Boswell,    1200    18th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Cotton   Council   of   America 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)   $100. 


A.  G.  Stewart  Boswell.  407  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers, 407  Union  Trust  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $22.50.     E.  (9)  $3. 


A.  Charles  N.  Brady,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Joseph  E.  Brady,  122  Sheraton  Gibson 
Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  of  the 
Beverage  Industry,  122  Sheraton  Gibson  Ho- 
tel, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A.  W.  Kenneth  Brew,  122  East  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association,  122 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Parke  C.  Brinkley,  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 

D.  (6)  $150.     E.  (9)  $6. 


A.  W.  S.  Bromley.  605  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American    Pulpwood    Association,    605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Derek  Brooks,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Furniture  Association. 
666  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $778.11. 


A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  &  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  &  Station 
Employees,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

D.  (6)   $2,830.71.     E.  (9)   $2,830.71. 


A.  J.  D.  Brown,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $150. 


A.  Brown  &  Lund,  1625  I  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  &  Foreign  Power  Co.,  Inc.,  100 
Church  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)   $96.89. 


A.  Brown    &    Lupd,    1625    I    Street   NW.. 
Washington,   D.C. 

B.  National    Association    of   Electric   Cos., 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $1,448.40. 


A.  Robert  W.  Bruce,  140  New  Montgomery 
Street,   San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  The  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
140  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

D.   (6)  $68.    E.   (9)  $326. 
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A.  Lyman  L.  Bryan,  2000  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,    D.C. 

B  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  666   Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $28.    E.   (9)  $21.11. 


A.  George  S.  Buck,  Jr.,  1918  North  Park- 
way, Memphis,  Tenn. 

B  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box   12285.  Memphis.   Tenn. 

A.  Norman  D.  Burch,  1317  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
lOO  West  31st  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $54.55. 


A.  George  J.  Burger.  250  West  57th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service,  250 
West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Business, 
921  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Hurley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export  As- 
sociation, Post  Office  Box  860,  Lexington,  Ky. 
E.   (9)  $452.83. 


A.  Gustave    Burmelster,    425    13th    Street 
NW.,  Wiishington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  $1,375. 


A.  George  B.  Burnham,  132  Third  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Numerous  stockholders  of  the  Burnham 
Chemical  Co.,  132  Third  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.  (6)  $205.    E.   (9)  $205. 


A.  David  Burpee,  Fordhook  Farms,  Doyles- 
town,  Pa. 


A.  Orrin  A.  Burrows,  1200  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  1200  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $3,999.99. 

A.  Hollls  W.  Burt,  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks.  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $55. 


A.  Business  Information  Service,  300  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Monroe  Butler,  550  South  Flower  Street. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  550  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


A.  Robert  B.   Byrnes,   1703   Rhode   Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Railroad  Pension  Forum,  Inc., 
2403  East  75th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $24.24. 


A.  C.  G.  Caffrey.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Textile  Manufacturer's  Institute,  Inc., 
1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

D.  (6)    $760.20.     E.   (9)   $40. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $334.82. 


A.  Carl  C.  Campbell,  1200  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National   Cotton   Council   of   America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $69.23. 


A.  Camping    Club    of    America,    Inc.,    945 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union-Metal 
Trades  Council,  Post  Office  Box  471,  Balboa 
Heights,  C.Z. 

D.   (6)  $3,025.31.    E.  (9)  $5,390.22. 


A.  Ronald  A.  Capone,  505  the  Parragut 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  European  Shipowners. 
3-6  Blu-y  Court,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C.  3. 

D.   (6) $3,750.     E.   (9)    $306.07. 

A.  James  R.  Carnes,  1825  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association. 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,500. 

A.  Braxton  B.  Carr,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators. 
Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington. 
D.O. 

D.   (6)    $1,400.     E.   (9)   $170.72. 


A.  Robert     S.     Carr.     1220     Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Inc.,  8283  Jeffer- 
son Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A.  H.  Allen  Carroll,  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C,  and  195  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $325. 


A.  Eugene  C.  Carusi,  1619  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (S)    $100. 


A.  Central  Arizona  Project  Association,  642 
Security  Building.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

D.   (6)    $20,168.17.     E.   (9)   $20,200.97. 


A,  Donald  E.  Channell,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Bar   Association,   1120   Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $100.     E.  (9)  $16. 

A.  Channlng  Service  Corp.,  85  Broad  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $7,482.62. 

A.  Alger  B.  Chapman,  Jr.,  11  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  New    York    Stock    Exchange,    11    Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Chapman,    Friedman,    Shea,    Clubb    & 
Duff.  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Taxlcab  Association.  Inc.,  4415 
North  California  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $750.     E.   (9)    $25.80. 


A.  Chapman,  Friedman,  Shea,  Clubb  & 
Duff,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bruynzeel  Fabrlcken,  Zaandam,  Hol- 
land, and  Bruynzeel  Suriname,  Paramaribo, 
Suriname. 

D.   (6)    $5,746.     E.   (9)    $558.08. 


A.  Chapman,  Friedman.  Shea,  Clubb  & 
Duff,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hawaiian  Botanical  Gardens  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  1527  Keeaumoku  Street,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

E.  (9)   $170.31. 


A.  Chapman,    Friedman,    Shea,    Clubb    & 
Duff,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Jeppesen  &  Co.,  8025  East  40th  Avenue, 
Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (6)   $10,000.     E.   (9)    $56.82. 


A.  Chapman,    Friedman,    Shea,    Clubb    & 
Duff,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe  Co..  139-141  Frank- 
lin Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $625.     E.   (9)    $94.32. 


A.  Chapman,  Friedman,  Shea,  Clubb  & 
Duff,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Union  Nacional  de  Productores  de 
Azucar.  S.A.  de  C.V.,  Balderas  36,  Primer  Plso, 
Mexico  D.F..  Mexico. 

D.    (6)    $8,625.     E.   (9)    $898.18. 


A.  Chapman.  Friedman,  Shea,  Clubb  8t 
Duff,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Western  Geothermal,  Inc.,  InternationcQ 
Building,  St.  Mary's  Square,  San  Francisco. 
Calif. 

E.    (9)    $17.04. 


A.  diaritable  Contributors  Association,  100 
Old  York  Road,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 
E.    (9)    $200. 


A.  A.   H.    Chesser,   400   First   Street   NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 
E.   (9)    $52. 


A.  Christian  Amendment   Movement,   804 
Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $2,814.95.     E.   (9)    $2,814.95. 


A.  Citizens  Committee  on  American  Policy 
in  the  Near  East,  Box  368,  McLean,  Va. 
D.   (6)    $1,584.     E.   (9)    $1,525.20. 


A.  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee,  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Allen  C.  K.  Clark,  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  1730 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Earl  W.  Clark,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Cormnit- 
tee,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,035.     E.   (9)    $90.61. 

A.  Robert  M.  Clark,  1710  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Pe  Rail- 
way Co.,  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
111. 


A.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee, P.O.  Box  2028,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
D.   (6)    $15,969.19.     E.   (9)    $794.85. 

A.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service 
(CCBS),  532  Shoreham  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton.  224 
Southern  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Ltd., 
1-3  O'Connell  Street,  Sydney,  Australia. 

D.  (6)    $400.     E.   (9)   $7.60. 

A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  224 
Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Oil  Shale  Corp.,  680  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $10. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  919  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Tobacco  Co. 

D.  (6)    $1,041.33.     E.   (9)   $730.04. 
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A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brown  &  WilUamson  Tobacco  Corp. 
D.   (6)    $1,041.33.     E.   (9)    $730.04. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
D.   (6)    $1,041.33.     E.   (9)    $730.04. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  P.  Lorlllard  Co. 

D.   (6)    $1,041.33.     E.   (9)    $730.04. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Philip  Morris  Inc. 

D.   (6)    $1,041.33.     E.   (9)    $730.04. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

D.   (6)    $1,041.33.     E.   (9)    $730.04. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Superior  Oil  Co. 
D.    (6)    $500. 


A.  Joseph  Coakley,  900  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Building  Service  Employees  Interna- 
tional Union.  900  17th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,000. 


A.  Edwin  S.  Cohen,  26  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Coles  &  Goertner.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Own- 
ers. Inc.,  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  J.  I.  Collier.  Jr..  2000  Massachvisetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
sociation, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $175. 

A.  Collier  &  Shannon.  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Shoe  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Inc..  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $500.     E.  (9)   $161.50. 

A.  Collier  &  Shannon,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Tool  &  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee, Reading,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $750.     E.   (9)    $102. 

A.  Paul  G.  Collins,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $125. 


A.  Colorado     Railroad     Association,     702 
Majestic  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 


A.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $6,000.     E.  (9)   $3,259.32. 


A.  Committee  for  Broadening  Commercial 
Bank  ParticifXition  in  Public  Financing.  50 
South  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  $6,025. 

A.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  149  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
D.  (6)  $6,450.    E.  (9)  $13,511.37. 


A.  Ralph  T.  Compton,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 


A.  Paul  B.  Comstock,  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Association    of    Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Raymond    F.    Conkling,    135    East    42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Texaco.  Inc.,  135  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $120.    E.  (9)  $35.12. 


A.  John   D.   Conner.   1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc.,  25 
West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  John    D.    Conner,    1625   K   Street   NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Corn  Starch  Industry  Committee,  1625 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Edward  Cooper. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc..   1600   I  Street   NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  J.     Milton     Cooper,     700     Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New    York    Stock    Exchange,    11    Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  J.  Milton   Cooper,   15th  and  New  York 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C. 


A.  John  ^wpherd  Cooper,   1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Washiflfeton,  D.C. 

B.  Paclfic^Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  245  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $2,137.50.     E.   (9)  $2,452.67. 


A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1626  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries,  550  Bur- 
rard  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada. 

D.   (6)  $2,000.     E.   (9)  $1.50. 


A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Footwear  Division  of  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers Association,  Inc.,  444  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $3,750.     E.   (9)  $6. 


A.  Corn  Starch  Industry  Committee,  1625 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  1346  Con- 
necticut  Avenue   NW.,   Washington,    D.C. 
D.   (6)  $19,092.78.     E.   (9)  $29,433.95. 


A.  Council  of  Mechanical  Specialty  Con- 
tracting Industries,  Inc.,  610  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Council    of    Profit    Sharing    Industries, 
Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Edsall  Lee  Couplin,  441  East  Jefferson 
Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  Michigan  Hospital  Service,  441  East  Jef- 
ferson Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)    $1,545.    E.   (9)   $4. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Allentown  Portland  Cement  Co..  et  al. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors' 
Association,  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hawaiian    Trust    Co.,    Ltd.,    Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  A.  P.  Miller,  8  Kongens  Nytorv,  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  As- 
sociation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association.  1411  K  Street  NW.,  Washing, 
ton,  D.C. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Savings  &  Loan  Bank  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Travelers  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 


A.  A.  Harry  Crane,  303  New  England  Build- 
ing, Topeka,  Kans. 

B.  Southern  Railway  System,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,241.53.     E.   (9)    $208.10. 


A.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 
D.    (6)    $494.79.     E.    (9)    $494.79. 


A.  Theodore  P.  T.  Crolius,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $250.     E.   (9)    $60. 


A.  William  A.  Cromartie,  1  North  LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Park  Sherman  Co.,  1200  Park  Avenue, 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 


A.  Robert  E.  Cronln,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Henry  Ashton  Crosby,  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,153.86. 


A.  H.  C.  Crotty,  12050  Woodward  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


A.  Leo  J.  Crowley,  702  Majestic  Building, 
Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver,  Colo. 


A.  Bernard  Cushman,  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  5025  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  John  R.  Dal  ton.  1508  Merchants  Bank 
Building,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

B.  Associated    Railways   of    Indiana,    1608 
Merchants  Bank  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A.  Louis  S.  Damianl,  Box  54,  Gatun,  C.Z. 

B.  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union  &  Metal 
Trades  Council,  P.O.  Box  471,  Balboa  Heights, 
C.Z. 

D.   (6)    $2,599.07.     E.   (9)    $2,945. 


A.  John    C.    Datt,   425    13th    Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Biu-eau  Federation.  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $787.50.     E.   (9)    21.23. 
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A.  Charles  W.  Davis.  1  North  LaSalle  Street, 

Chicago,  111. 

B.  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  1305  West 
105th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)    $119.37. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  North  LaSalle  Street, 

Chicago,  111. 

B.  James  S.  Copley,  7776  Ivanhoe  Avenue, 

La  JoUa,  Calif. 
D.  (6)   $10,575.38.     E.   (9)    $11.10. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  North  LaSalle  Street, 

Chicago,  111.  ,    ^, 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)    $59,694.90.     E.   (9)    $679.50. 

A.  Lowell  Davis,  601   Ross  Avenue,  Mart, 
Tex. 

D.  (6)    $142.50.     E.   (9)    $142.50. 


A.  Donald    S.    Dawson,    731    Washington 
Building,  Washhigton,  D.C.  1 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Donald    S.    Dawson.    731    Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  D.  C.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  36th  and  M 
Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $500. 

A.  Donald    S.    Dawson,    731    Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hilton  Hotels  Corp*,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Donald    S.    Dawson,    731    Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association  (Export 
Agency  Division),  Calcutta,  India. 

A.  Dawson,  Grlffln,  Pickens  &  Riddell,  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.    Financial    Corp.,    650    Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


B.  National  Association  of  Direct  Sell- 
ing Companies,  163-165  Center  Street,  Wi- 
nona, Minn. 

D.  (6)   $3,000. 

A.  James  J.  Delaney,  Jr.,  220  Central  Build- 
ing, Anchorage,  Alaska. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Max  A.  Denney.  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Finance  Conference,  Inc., 
1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $600. 

A.  Leslie  E.  Dennis.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Asoclatlon, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $540. 

A.  Cecil  B.  Dickson,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $1,687.50.     E.   (9)    $437.86. 


A.  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Riddell.  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association  (Export 
Agency   Division).   Calcutta,    India. 

D.  (6)   $33,000. 


A.  Dawson,  Grlffln,  Pickens  &  Riddell,  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Laundry  Dry  Cleaning  Association  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  2300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Dawson,  Grlffln,  Pickens  &  Riddell,  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Variable  Annuity  Life  Insiu-ance  Co., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Dawson,  Grlffln,  Pickens  &  Riddell,  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Virgin  Islands  Gift  &  Fashion  Shop 
Association,  Inc..  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands. 


A.  John  F.  Dawson,  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $250. 

A.  Tony  T.  Dechant. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Opera- 
tive  Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  L.  E.  Dellke,  165  Center  Street,  Winona, 
Minn. 

B.  The  Inter-State  Manufacturer's  Asso- 
ciation, 163-165  Center  Street,  Winona,  Minn. 

D.  (6)   $1,500. 


A.  L.  E.  Dellke,  163-165  Center  Street,  Wi- 
nona, Minn. 


A.  Jasper  N.  Dorsey.  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C,  and  195  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $380.60. 


A.  George  S.  Dietrich.  1741  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Stand- 
ards, Inc..  1741  DeSales  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $12.63.    E.   (9)    $4.50. 


A.  James  F.  Dlnneen,  141  Spring  Street, 
Lexington,  Mass. 

B.  Raytheon  Co.,  141  Spring  Street,  Lex- 
ington, Mass. 

A.  Disabled  American  Veterans  National 
Service  Headquarters,  1701  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  1425  East 
McMillan  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

E.   (9)    $7,061.63. 


A.  Robert  H.  Dlstelhorst.  Jr.,  812  Pennsyl- 
vania BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221   North  LaSalle  Street,   Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $312.50.    E.   (9)    $12.25. 


A.  District  Lodge  No.  44,  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists.  400  First  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $31,633.25.    E.   (9)    $29,566.93. 


A.  Division  689.  Amalgamated  Transit 
Union,  900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  C.  Dolan,  1200  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $450.     E.  (9)  $238.89. 

A.  Paul  R.  M.  Donelan,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.  (6)   $440. 

A.  James  L.  Donnelly.  200  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Illinois  Manufacttirers'  Association,  200 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Ronald  D.  Doremus.  210  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  210 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $22.50. 

A.  J.  Dewey  Dorsett,  110  William  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $150. 


A.  C.  L.  Dorson,  900  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government,  900  P 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,104.62.     E.   (9)   $249. 


A.  Eveljrn  Dubrow,  1710  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  International  Ladles'  Garment  Work- 
ers' Union,  1710  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $2,535.     E.   (9)    $776.71. 

A.  R.  Michael  Duncan. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  224 
Southern  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  William  E.  Duim,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  Inc..  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association.  Inc., 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $32.63.     E.   (9)    $18.69. 


A.  Eastern  Railroad  Presidents  Conference, 
1  Exchange  Place,  Jersey  City,  NJ. 


A.  Herman  Edelsberg.   1640  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nal  B'rith, 
315  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $140. 

A.  Wallace  Edgerton.  1762  Church  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Anchor  Corp.,  Westminister  at  Packer. 
Elizabeth.  N.J..  et  al. 

D.   (6)    $3,000. 


A.  Walter  A.  Edwards,  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)    $250.  E.   (9)    $100. 

A.  James  B.  Ehrllch,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $320.     E.   (9)    $111.35. 

A.  John  Doyle  Elliott,  808  North  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Townsend  Plan.  Inc.,  808  North  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,625.     E.   (9)    $94.63. 

A.  John  M.  Elliott,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Riu-al  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $102.56. 

A.  Perry  R.  Ellsworth,  910  17th  Street,  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Milk  Industry  Foundation.  910  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  John  H.  Else,  302  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  National  Lumber  &  Building  Material 
Dealers  Association,  302  Ring  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $192.90. 
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A  Ely,  Duncan  and  Bennett,  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,100. 

A.  Ely,  Duncan  and  Bennett.  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Coachella  Valley  County  Water  District, 
Coachella,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Ely.  Duncan  and  Bennett,  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  207  South  Broadway,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

b.  (6)  83,200. 


A.  Herbert  A.  Plerst,  607  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries  of  British 
Colianbia,  400  Forest  Industries  Building,  550 
Burrard  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $331.91. 


A.  Lawrence  H.  Gall,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $975. 


A.  William  J.  Flaherty,  1701   18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  1425  East 
McMillan  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $2,125. 


A.  M.  J.  Galvln,  207  Union  Depot  Building, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

B.  Minnesota  Railroads. 

D.   (6)  $500.     E.   (9)  $57.96. 


A.  Roger   Fleming,   425    13th   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,225.     E.  (9)   $23.09. 


A.  Gardner,     Morrison     &     Rogers,     1126 
Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Metal     Climax.     Inc.,     1270 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)  $13.60. 


A.  Ely,  Duncan  and  Bennett,  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  East    Bay    Municipal    Utility    District, 
2130  Adeline  Street,  Oakland,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 


A.  Donald  G.  Fletcher.  828  Midland  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council,  828  Midland  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

D.   (61    $4,125.     E.   (9)    $695.62. 


A.  Ely,  Duncan  and  Bennett,  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  El  Centro, 
Calif. 

D.  (6)  $2,100. 

A.  Ely.  Duncan  and  Bennett,  1200  Tower 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Six  Agency  Committee,  909  South  Broad- 
way, Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $5,281.25. 


A.  Florida      Citrus     Mutual      (Legislative 
Fund) ,  Lakeland,  Fla. 
E.    (9)    $1,200. 


A.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Cooperative, 
Post  Office  Box  7284,  Station  C,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
D.   (6)    $58.78.     E.   (9)    $31.68. 


A.  Myles  W.  English.  966  National  Press 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Highway  Users  Conference,  Inc., 
966  National  Press  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Grover  W.  Ensley,  200  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $468.78.     E.  (9)  $62.50. 


A.  James  W.  Forlstel,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,537.20.     E.   (9)    $265.47. 

A.  Ronald  J.  Foulls.  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  and  195  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  John  D.  Fagan,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.  (6)  $1,875.    E.  (9)  $33.40. 

A.  William  R.  Falkner,  210  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  210 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  John  G.  Fox,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  and  195  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $142.66. 


A.  Morley    E.    Fox,     Hotel     Congressional, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Central  Arizona  Project  Association,  642 
Security  Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


A.   Family   Tax   Association,    2110   Glrard 
Trust  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
E.  (9)  $1,086.67. 


A.  James  H.  French.  1625   K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc.,  25 
West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooperative 
Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union)  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver,  Colo.; 
1404  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $40,760.57.     E.  (9)   $18,514.49. 


A.  James  H.  French,   1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Corn  Starch  Industry  Committee,  1625 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Milton  Fricke,  Papllllon,  Nebr. 

B.  National   Association   of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 


A.  Joseph  G.  Feeney,  1725  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  REA  Express,  219  East  42d  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E. (9)  $300. 


A.  Philip  P.  Frledlander,  Jr.,  1343  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retread- 
ers  Association,  Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Bonner  Fellers,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Conunittee. 


A.  Maxwell     Field,    210    Lincoln    Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

B.  New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Associa- 
tion, 210  Lincoln  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.   (6)    $400.     E.   (9)   $42.41. 


A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  $25,734.96.     E.   (9)  $6,545.88. 


A.  Garrett    Puller,    836    Wyatt    Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  West  Coast  Steamship  Co.,  1210  Stand- 
ard Plaza,  Portland,  Oreg. 


A.  Marion  R.  Garstang.  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $50. 


A.  Aubrey  D.  Gates,   535  North  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago.  111. 

B.  American     Medical     Association,     535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $170.     E.   (9)    $133.60. 

A.  Joseph   S.   Gill,    16   East   Broad  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

B.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


A.  Neal  P.  Gillen,  1712  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Glnsburg     &     Leventhal,     1     Farragut 
Square  South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  U.S.    Plastic    &    Chemical    Corp.,    Me- 
tuchen,  N.J.,  and  Haverstraw,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $5,280.     E.   (9)    $426.26. 


A.  Don  A.  Goodall. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C. 


A.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates,  Ltd.,  640 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery  Association, 
900  West  Lafayette  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

E.   (9)    $116.57. 


A.  Lawrence  L.  Gourley,  1757  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  212 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $416.60. 

A.  Government  Employes'  Council,  AFL- 
CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $10,087.33.     E.   (9)    $10,032.76. 


A.  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Asso- 
ciation, 400  Folger  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  &  Englnemen,  318-418 
Keith  Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $1,637.60.     E.   (9)    $1,637.60. 


A.  John  R.  Graves,  1736  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Cornelius  R.  Gray,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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A  Mrs  Virginia  M.  Gray,  3501  Willlams- 
bure  Lane  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEF.  20  E 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $280.     E.   (9)    $25.25. 

A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson,  611  Idaho  Building. 

Rnifie  Idaho. 

B.  union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  1416  Dodge 

Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

A.  Jerry  N.  Griffin,  731  Washington  Build- 
ine  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Jerry  N.  Griffin,  731  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  ,..,.,, 

B  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association  (Export 
Agency  Division) ,  Calcutta,  India. 

A.  Jerry  N.  Griffin,  731  Washington  Build- 
ing.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mutual  Benefit  Health  &  Accident  Asso- 
ciation, Omaha,  Nebr. 

A.  Jerry  N.  Griffin,  731  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Variable  Annuity  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Ben  H.  Gulll,  2000  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co..  and 
American  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting  Co. 

D.   (6)    $4,200.    E.    (9)    $2,300. 


A.  E.  C.  Hallbeck,  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,291.70. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan.  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th   Street   NW..   Washington,    D.C. 

B  The  Council  of  Private  Lending  Institu- 
tions, Inc.,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Seymour  S.  Guthman,  Woodward 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Syndicat  des  Distillateurs  et  Produc- 
tevirs  de  sucre  de  Madagascar,  282  Boulevard 
Street,  Germain,  Paris  7,  Prance. 

D.  (6)   $3,750. 

A.  Robert  W.  Haack,  888  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,035.     E.   (9)    $61.77. 


A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)    $600.  E.   (9)    $60.81. 


A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Eastern  Airlines,  Inc.,  10  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders.  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $3,725.     E.   (9)    $39.68. 

A.  W.    C.    Hammerle,    605    Third    Avenue, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Robert  N.  Hampton,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,750.     E.   (9)    $383.24. 

A.  William  A.  Hanscom,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  on.  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union.  1840  California  Street,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

D.   (6)    $1,437.50.     E.   (9)    $225. 

A.  Mildred  B.  Harman.  212  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
1730  Chicago  Avenue.  Evanston,  111. 

D.   (6)    $720.     E.   (9)    $323.82. 

A.  L.  James  Harmanson,  Jr.,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,499.96.     E.   (9)    $227.09. 

A.  Eugene  J.  Hardy,  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufactmers, 
918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Hal  H.  Hale,  421  Transportation  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation   Building.   Washington.   D.C. 


A.  Bryce  N.  Harlow.  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Proctor  &  Gamble  Manufacttu-ing 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

E.   (9)    $84. 


A.  Harold  T.  Halfpenny.  Ill  West  Wash- 
ington Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Andrew  G.  Haley,  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)    $66.67. 

A.  J.  G.  HaU,  Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A.  Herbert  E.  Harris  H,  425   13th   Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,562.50.     E.   (9)    $66.35. 

A.  R.  A.  Harris.  38  South  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Railway   Progress    Institute,   38    South 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $2,749.98. 

A.  Robert  B.  Harris.   1627  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion. 1627  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Robert  A.  Hall.  3502  East  Kiest  Boule- 
vard, Dallas,  Tex. 

B.  Klngdon  Gould,  Jr.,  and  D.  P.  Antonelli, 
Jr..  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  W.  Gibson  Harris.  615  Mutual  Building, 
Richmond,  Va. 

B.  Household  Finance  Corp.,  3220  Pruden- 
tial Plaza,  Chicago.  111. 

E.  (9)   $7.34. 


A.  Burr  P.  Harrison,  Gralchen  Building, 
Winchester,  Va. 

B.  Household  Finance  Corp..  3220  Pruden- 
tial Plaza,  Chicago,  m. 

E.   (9)    $9.01. 

A.  Walter  A.  Hasty.  Jr. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Opera- 
tive Union  of  America.  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,769.22.     E.   (9)    $44.16. 

A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $305.50.    E.   (9)    $22.73. 

A.  Kit  H.  Haynes,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Hays  &  Hays,  920  Warner  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Motor  Commerce  Association.  Inc.,  4004 
Versailles  Road,  Lexington,  Ky. 

D.  (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $2.45. 

A.  Joseph  H.  Hays.  280  Union  Station 
Building,  Chicago.  111. 

B.  The  Association  of  Western  Railways, 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  John  C.  Hazen.  1317  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $137.63. 

A.  Patrick  B.  Healy,  30  F  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
30  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $200.      E.   (9)    $196.35. 

A  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica   1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,619.62.    E.   (9)   $1,619.62. 

A  George  J.  Hecht.  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue, 
Nevr  York.  N.Y..  and  20  E  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee.  Inc.,  20 
E  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Hedrlck  &  Lane.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Comlte  de  Productores  de  Azucar,  An- 
tonio Miro  Quesada  376,  Uma,  Peru. 

E.  (9)    $98.33. 

A.  Hedrlck  &  Lane.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  on  Constructive  Price,  570 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $138.77. 

A.  Kenneth  G.  Heisler.  907  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
Associations,  907  Ring  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Edmund  P.  Hennelly,  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 

B.  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co..  Inc.,  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $1,125.     E.   (9)   $1,244.52. 

A.  John  K.  Herbert.  575  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  575 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $957.85. 
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A.  Maurice  G.  Herndon.  801  Warner  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  96  F^ilton  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and 
801  Warner  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    9273.20.     E.    (9)    $273.20. 


A.  Irvln  A.  Hoff,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation, 1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

£.  (9)   9191.55. 


A.  Frank   N.   Ikard.   1271   Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271  Ave- 
nue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Hester,  Owen  &  Crowder,  432  Shorehanx 
Building,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Boston    Wool    Trade    Association,    263 
Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.    (6)    $600.     E.    (9)    $63.03. 


A.  Lawrence    J.    Hogan.    1012    14th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Joint  Committee  on  Transportation  for 
Metropolitan  Washington. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $70.29. 


A.  Bernard  J.  Immlng.  777  14th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  ' 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC.  ' 


A.  Hester,  Owen  &.  Crowder,  432  Shoreham 
Building,    Washington,    D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
factiuers,  386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  Lawrence    J.    Hogan,    1012    14th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National    Apartment    Owners    Associa- 
tion, 1012  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,925.     E.   (9)  $511.04. 


A.  Hester.  Owen  &  Crowder,  432  Shoreham 
Building,  Washlntgon,  D.C. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  414 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

E.  (9)  $14.87. 


A.  Lawrence  J.  Hogan,  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Specialty  Con- 
tractors" Associations,  Inc.,  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.      E.    (9)    $380.82. 


A.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington 
DC.  • 

D.   (6)    $1,250. 

A.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $1,671.77.     E.   (9)    $1,671.77. 

A.  Institute  of  Appliance  Manufacturers 
2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Hester,  Owen  &  Crowder,  432  Shoreham 
Building,    Washington,    D.C. 

B.  National   Wool   Trade   Association,   263 
Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


A.  Holland  &  Hart,  500  Equitable  Building, 
Denver.  Colo. 

B.  National  Livestock  Tax  Committee,  801 
East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 


A.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  &  Steel,  Inc.  1729 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $300. 


A.  Hester.  Owen  &  Crowder,  432  Shoreham 
Building,   Washington,   DC. 

B.  New  York  Wool  Trade  Association,  155 
West  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Hester,  Owen  &  Crowder,  432  Shoreham 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Philadelphia  Wool  &  Textile  Association, 
Post  Office  Box  472,  Station  S,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


A.  Fuller  Holloway,  888   17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Toilet  Goods  Association.  Inc.,  1270 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $5,850.     E.   (9)    $584.27. 


A.  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Ra- 
dio &  Machine  Workers,  AFL-CIO.  1126  leth 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)  $2,150. 

A.  Inter-State  Manufacturer's  Association, 
163-165  Center  Street.  Winona,  Allnn. 
D.   (6)    $2,975.     E.   (9)    $4.10. 


A.  Home  Manufacturers  Association,  1117 
Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $1,000. 


A.  Hester,  Owen  &  Crowder,  432  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Brewers  Association,  535 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $94.85. 


A.  Edwin   M.   Hood,    1730    K    Street    NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Shipbuilders   Council  of  America.   1730 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  M.  F.  Hicklln,  507  Bankers  Trust  Build- 
ing, Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Committee.  507  Bankers 
Trust  Building.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


A.  Samuel  H.  Home,  1145  Munsey  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Park  Sherman  Co..   1200  Park  Avenue, 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 


A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc.,  19 
Summit  Court.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $22,372.78.     E.  (9)  $14,995.49. 

A.  Robert  C.  Jackson.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.     E.  (9)  $229.36. 


A.  Robert  L.  Hlgglns,  1200  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Donald    E.    Horton,    222    West    Adams 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Warehousemen's  Association. 


A.  Walter  K.  Jaenlcke,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  Inc.,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  John  W.  Hlght,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $300.     E.   (9)    $20. 


A.  Harold  A.   Houser,    1625   I   Street  NW., 
Washington,    D.C. 

B.  Retired     Officers    Association,     1625    I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,708.50. 


A.  Japanese-American     Citizens     League, 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
E.  (9)    $150. 


A.  James    A.    Hirshfleld,    305    Rockefeller 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association.  305  Rocke- 
feller Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


A.  Brig.  Gen.  J.  D.  Hittle,  USMC  (retired), 
200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.   (6)    $1,166.67.     E.   (9)    $60.45. 


A.  Claude   E.   Hobbs,    1625   K   Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Westlnghouse   Electric    Corp.,    3    Gate- 
way Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $900.     E.    (9)    $120. 


A.  Charles  L.  Huber,  1701  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  1425  East 
McMillan  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

E.    (9)    $4,366.63. 

A.  W.  T.  Huff,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $275. 

A.  William  J.  Hull,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Ashland  Oil  &  Refining  Company,  1409 
Winchester  Avenue,  Ashland,  Ky. 


A.  Daniel  Jaspan,  Post  Office  Box  1924, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors, Post  Office  Box  1924,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.     E.  (9)   $36.05. 


A.  Lawrence    S.    Hobart,    919    18th    Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association.  919 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $200. 


A.  William  J.  Hull,  326  Cafritz  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association, 
Inc. 

E.   (9)    $12. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  Post  Office  Box  2255, 
Washington,  D.C. 
E.    (9)    $326. 


A.  Joe  Jenness,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Charles  B.  Jennings,  1712  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Stock  Yards  Association,  1712 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Robert  G.  Jeter,  Dresden,  Tenn. 

B.  H.  C.  Splnks  Clay  Co..  Paris,  Term.; 
Old  Hickory  Clay  Co.,  Paducah,  Ky.;  Bell 
Clay  Co.,  Gleason,  Tenn.;  United  Clay  Mines 
Corp..  Trenton,  N.J.;  Kentucky-Tennessee 
Clay  Co.,  Mayfleld,  Ky. 

E.  (9)  $32.72. 


A.  Peter  D.  Joers,  810  Whlttlngton  Avenue, 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

B.  Dlerks  Forests,   Inc.,   810   Whlttlngton 
Avenue,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
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A.  Gilbert  R.  Johnson,  1208  Terminal 
Tower,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B  Lake  Carriers'  Association.  305  Rocke- 
feller Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Hugo  E.  Johnson,  600  Bulkley  Building, 

^B'"S;i?aTlron    Ore    Association,    600 
Bulkley  Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A    Reuben  L.  Johnson. 

B  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
ooerative  Union  of  America  (National 
Sxmers  Union).  1575  Sherman  Street,  Den- 
ver   Colo;    1404    New    York    Avenue    NW.. 

^aT6f^3",«5.30.     EM9)    $203.44. 

A  George  Bliss  Jones,  Montgomery.  Ala. 
B    Alabama     Railroad     Association.     1002 
First  National  Bank  Building.  Montgomery. 

Ala. 

E.   (9)  $150.05. 

A.  L.  Dan  Jones,  1110  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  ,   ^,  , 

B  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.    1110   Ring   Building,    Washington, 

DC. 

E.   (9)  $24.60. 

A.  Phillip  E.  Jones,  920  Tower  BuUdlng. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Association, 
920  Tower  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  John  E.  Kane.  1625  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,187.50.     E.   (9)  $744.24. 

A.  Allan  M.  Kearney,  1001  Broad  Street. 
Johnstown,  Pa. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Electric  Co.,  1001  Broad 
Street;  Johnstown,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $261.24.     E.   (9)    $56.62. 

A.  William  J.  Keating.  400  Folger  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 400  Folger  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  W.  M.  Keck,  Jr.,  9864  Wilshlre  Boxile- 
vard.  Beverly  Hills.  Calif. 

B.  Superior  Oil  Co. 
E.  (9)    $275. 

A.  Charles  C.  Keeble.  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  ^^ 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.   (9)   $207.12. 

A.  Eugene  A.  Keeney,  1615  H  Street  NW.. 

Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A. 


A.  Francis    V.    Keesling,    Jr.,    605    Market 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  West  Coast  Life  Insurance  Co.,  605  Mar- 
ket Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  John  T.  Kelly.  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Man\ifacturers  Associa- 
tion.  ^ 

A.  Ken    Kendrlck,    1411    K    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wbeat  Grow- 
ers, 1411  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,857.59.      E.   (9)   $1,857.59. 

A.  I.  L.  Kenen,  1737  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy,  420  Cafritz  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C.  _ 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co..  Flndlay.  Ohio. 
E.  (9)   $115.35. 

A.  Brooks  J.  Keogh.  Keene,  N.  Dak. 
B    American   National    Cattlemen's    Asso- 
ciation, 801  East  17th  Avenue.  Denver.  Colo. 
E.   (9)   $102.06. 

A.  WUUam  J.  Kerwln,  18th  and  M  Streets 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B  National  League  of  Insxured  Savings  As- 
sociations. 18tli  and  M  Streets  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (6)  $500. 

A.  Ronald  M.  Ketcham. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Post 
Office  Box  351,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,008.     E.   (9)  $1,069.72. 

A.  Jeff  Kibre,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  ,     „    „, 

B  International  Longshoremen  s  &  Ware- 
housemen's Union.  150  Golden  Gate  Avenue, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $2,469.96.     E.   (9)  $1,830.42. 

A.  Edward  W.  Kiley,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  John  A.  Killick.  1820  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Wasliington.  D.C. 

B  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $12.50. 

A.  John  A.  Killick.  1820  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Independent  Meat  Packagers 
Association,  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $306.25. 

A  H.  CecU  Kilpatrlck,  912  American  Se- 
curity Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Rossmore   Leisure   World.   Seal   Beach. 

Calif. 

E.  (9)  $39.19. 

A.  Ludlow  King,  2139  Wisconsin  Avenue. 
Washington.  D.C.  .    „   .,^      ,    »„ 

B  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  As- 
sociation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

A.  T.  Bert  King.  812  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C.  ,  ,  ^ 

B  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League. 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  $750. 

A.  Clifton  Kirkpatrick,  1918  North  Park- 
way, Memphis,  Tenn. 

B  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.   (6)  $630.     E.   (9)  $54.74. 


A.  Louis  C.  Krauthoff  H.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Cormaine  Krettek,  200  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  e«  ^     *. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  50  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.   (9)    $3,535.63. 

A.  Herman  C.  Kruse.  245  Market  Street. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  246  Mar- 
ket Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $3,750.     E.   (9)    $4,381.33. 

A.  Lloyd  R.  Kuhn.  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Aerospace  Industries-  Association  ol 
America,  Inc..  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,912.     E.   (9)    $629.63. 


A.  James  F.  Knotz.  1435  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  ,   „     onn 

B  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  900 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $3,552. 

A.  George  W.  Koch,  1612  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  „     ..».   tt 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co..  925  South  Ho- 
man  Avenue.  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch.  210  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc..  210 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $30. 


A.  Miss  June  Kysilko,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $40.  _ 

A  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West,  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  and  11  South 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee.' 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 

D.C. 

D.   (6)    $7,815.     E.   (9)    $5,937.97. 

A.  Lake  Carriers  Association.  305  Rockefel- 
ler Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

A.  Kenneth  C.  Landry,  1735  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  The  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
1735    New    York    Avenue    NW.,   Washington, 

D.C. 

D.   (6)    $250. 

A.  Richard  H.  Lane,  1511  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  in  Public  Financ- 
ing. 

A.  Latham  &  Watklns. 

B.  Rossmoor  Corp.,  Post  Office  Box  125. 
Seal  Beach,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $880.     E.   (9)    $13. 

A.  J.    Austin    Latimer,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $900. 

A.  John  V.  Lawrence.  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $38. 

A.  Warren  Lawrence,  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  _      .„,»«-. 

'b.  Standard  OU  Co.  of  CaUfomla,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $125.     E.   (9)    $73.01. 

A.  Robert  P.  Lederer,  835  Southern  BuUd- 
lng, Washington,  D.C.  

B  American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 
Inc.'.    835    Southern    BuUdlng,    Washington. 

D.C. 

D.  (6)    $35.     E.   (9)    $129.34. 

A.  Leonard  F.  Lee,  402  Solar  BuUdlng. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co.,  roet 
Office  Box  2511.  Houston.  Tex. 

E.  (9)   $41.15. 
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A.  Legislative  Committee,  International 
Economic  Policy  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $3,686.25. 

A.  Legislative  Committee  for  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $125.     E.   (9)    $426. 


A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

B.  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  Roa- 
noke, Va. 

D.   (6)   $600. 


A.  George  McLain,  1031  South  Grand  Ave- 
nue, Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  National  and  California  League  of  Sen- 
ior Citizens. 


A.  G.    E.    Lelghty.    400    First    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  James  C.  Lucas,  711   14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Jewelers  of  America,  Inc.,  711 14th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $45. 


A.  Marvin  L.  McLain.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  looo 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $2,250.     E.   (9)    $35.75. 


A.  Donald  Lerch  &  Co..  Inc.,  1025  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shell  Chemical  Co.,  110  West  31st  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Scott  W.  Lucas.  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mobile   Homes   Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 


A.  W.     H.     McMalns,     1132     Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Distilled   Spirits   Institute,    1132  Penn- 
sylvania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Roy  T.  Lester.  1  Farragut  Square  South, 
Washington.   D.C. 

B.  American      Medical      Association,      535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $375.     E.    (9)    $16.75. 


A.  Morris  J.  Levin.  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association, 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  Medical  Corp.,  415-423  West 
Pershing   Road,    Chicago,   111. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  William  F.  McManus,   777    14th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $800.     E.   (9)    $132.50. 


A.  C.  W.  McMillan.  801  East  17th  Avenue. 
Denver,  Colo. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, 801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (6)    $4,250.04.     E.   (9)    $606.21. 


A.  Hal  Leyshon.  122  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  641 
Le.xington  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $4,999.98.     E.    (9)    $1,627.16. 


A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  1701 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,003.99.     E.    (9)    $4,003.99. 

A.  L.  Blaine  Liljenquist,  917  15th  Stfeet 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $6,250.     E.   (9)    $10. 

A.  Lawrence  J.  Linck  &  Co.,  53  West  Jack- 
son Boulevard,  Chicago.  111. 

E.  (9)    $1,830.87. 

A.  Lester  W.  Llndow,  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  A.  B.  Luckey,  Jr.,  103  G  Street  SW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Menlo    L.    Realty    Co.,    6303    Wilshire 
Boulevard.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $1,850.     E.   (9)   $271.57. 


A.  Clarence  M.  McMillan,  1343  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Candy  Wholesalers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1343  L  Street.  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Milton  F.  Lunch,  2029   K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 

D. $750. 


A.  Charles    R.    McNeill.    815    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American   Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $504.64. 


A.  John    C.   Lynn,   425    13th   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $2,437.50.     E.  (9)  $25.90. 


A.  William  P.  MacCracken,  Jr.,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc., 
100  West  Pine  Street,  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $3,500.      E.   (9)   $7.20. 


A.  Breck  P.  McAllister,  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  John  G.  Macfarlan,  1725  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  REA  Express,  219  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,254.     E.   (9)    $532.16. 


A.  Robert   G.   Lltschert,    1200    18th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National    Association    of    Electric    Cos., 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $701.25.     E.   (9)    $45.40. 


A.  John  A.   McCart,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Government    Employes'    Council,     100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,884.56. 


A.  James  E.  Mack,   1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Confectioners  Association,  36 
South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 


A.  Basil  R.  Llttln,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  Continental    Oil    Co.,    Post    Office    Box 
2197,  Houston,  Tex. 


A.  Fred    Livingston,    802    Ring    Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Albert  L.   McDermott,  777   14th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Hotel    &   Motel   Association, 
221  West  59th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $27. 


A.  David  I.  Mackle,  1  Exchange  Place,  Jer- 
sey City,  N.J. 

B.  Eastern  Railroad  Presidents  Conference, 
1  Exchange  Place,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 


A.  John  J.  Long.  711  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants'  Union  of  North  America,  Press- 
men's Home.  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $1,300. 


A.  Angus  H.  McDonald. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Opera- 
tive  Union  of  America.  1575  Sherman  Street. 
Denver.  Colo.,  and  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3,038.46.     E.  (9)  $50.32. 


A.  H.  E.  Mahlman.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc., 
100  West  Pine  Street,  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $687.50.     E.   (9)    $17.05. 


A.  Carter  Manasco,  4301  Chesterbrook  Road, 
McLean,  Va. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $6,500.     E.   (9)    $131.20. 


A.  Paul  H.  Long,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.   (9)    $114.74. 

A.  R.  C.  Longmlre,  Pauls  Valley,  Okla. 

B.  National   Association   of   Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts.  League  City,  Tex. 


A.  Joseph  T.  McDonnell,  425   13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Association   of  Electric   Cos., 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20tb 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,500. 


A.  Joseph  A.  McElwalu,  40  East  Broadway, 
Butte,  Mont. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co.,  Butte,  Mont. 
E.   (9)    $458.49. 

A.  William  F.  McKenna.  18th  and  M 
Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 18th  and  M  Streets  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $136.      E.   (9)    $2. 


A.  D.  L.  Manlon.  2000  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $564.38. 


A.  R.  R.  Manlon.  1010  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.,  230  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $3,000. 
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A.  Olya  Margelln,  1637  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Inc., 
1  West  47th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $2,242.02.     E.   (9)    $98.71. 

A.  James  Mark,  Jr.,  1435  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  united  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,052. 

A.  Rodney  W.  Markley,  Jr..  Wyatt  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  _       ^  ,,.  . 

B    Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn.  Mich. 
d'.   (6)    $101.75.     E.    (9)    $138.55. 

A.  Raymond  E.  Marks,  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A.  Charles  D.  Matthews,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Association    of    Electric    Cos., 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $260.     E.  (9)    $71.76. 


A.  C.  V.  &  R.  V.  Maudlin,  1111  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Secondary  Ma- 
terial Industries,  Inc.,  271  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Arnold  Mayer.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..     Ington,  D.C. 


A.  Miller  &   Chevalier,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Carl  M.  Loeb,  Rhoades  &  Co.,  42  Wall 
Street,  New  York  City. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $32.76. 

A.  Dale  MiUer,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Dallas,  Tex.,  Chamber  of  Conunerce. 
D.   (6)    $1,500. 

A.  Dale  MUler,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 


Washington.  D.C. 


B.  Intracoastal  Canal  Association  of  Loui- 


B    Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  &  Butcher  siana  &  Texas,  2211   South   Coast  BuUdlng. 

Workmen  of  North  America,  2800  North  Sher-  Houston,  Tex. 

Idan  Road,  Chicago,  111.  D-  (6)   $2,625.         

D.   (6)  $1,530.    E.   (9)  $665.  ^    ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 


.tA1S^n%T-'    ''''    "    ''-'''   '"  •     "f  |e?a?  Gulf  Suiphur  Co.,  Newgulf.  Tex.. 

B    The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn-     and  New  York    N.Y. 

A.  Robert  O.  Marrltz,  2000  Florida  Avenue     sylvania  Street    Indianapolis,  Ind.  D.   (6)    $2,250. 


NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $40. 

A.  David  M.  Marsh,  837  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Casualty  &  Surety  Cos.. 
110  William   Street,   New   York,   N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $200. 

A.  Winston  W.  Marsh. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, 1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Fred  T.  Marshall,  1112  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  500  South 
Main  Street,  Akron,  Ohio. 


D.    (6)    $2,916.     E.    (9)    $16.80. 


A.  Edwin  Reld  Miller.  1004  Parnam  Street. 


NW-   wThln'gton'^D  C  ^^°'"'  '''  '"'"  ''"'^  ""T^e^rSL  RaUroads  Legislative  Commit- 

"^Br^erlca'n  Fed?r?tion  of  Labor  &  Con-  tee.  1004  Farnam  Street,  Omaha.  Nebr. 

gress   of  Industrial  Organizations,  815   16th         D.  (6)    $3,465.         

Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  «,nior     -n-in    K    street    NW 

D.  (6)    $3,640.     E._<9,    $425.01.  wihSn.'D.cf  Ind'II?   Sroa^ay,  Tw 

wf^hZr^Dc''"'''"'  "°'  "^  '*'■"*  '^■*  ^B^Amlrlcan  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.. 

B.  iSfernatfonal    Telephone   &    Telegraph  195  Broadway  New  York.  N.Y. 

Corp.,  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.         D.  (6)   $535.75.       

D.   (6)  $1,000.    E. ^$1,375.  ^    ^^^^^  ^    ^^^^^^^    ^^4   Henry  BuUding. 


A.  Michigan  Hospital  Service,  441  East  Jef 
ferson  Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich. 
E.  (9)   $1,550.79. 


A.  J.   Paull   Marshall,   925   Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation   Building,    Washington.   D.C. 

D.   (6)    $233.04.     E.    (9)    $232.06. 


A.  Joseph    A.    MlUimet,    1838   Elm    Street. 
Manchester.  N.H. 
B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison  Ave- 

A.  Midland  Cooperative  Dairy  Association,     nue.  New  York  N^Y. 
Shawano.  Wis.,  and  Box  128.  Cazenovla.  N.Y.         D-   (6)    $3,042.06.     EM9)   $30.06. 


A.  Thomas  A.  Martin,  1625  K  Street  NW..     Economic   Policy  Association,   1625  I  Street         ^  $4,319.12.     E.   (9)    $170.40. 


Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Gas  Association, 
300   Tulsa    Building,    Tulsa,    Okla. 

D.  (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $125. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  RDke  M.  Masaoka,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Im- 
ports, Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  919  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $150. 


NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.     E.  (9)  $86.25. 


A.  Walter  J.  Mason,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Building  &  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment, 815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,124.90.      E.   (9)    $1,263.76. 


A.  David  Mathews.  Jr..  345  Fourth  Avenue. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

B.  Pittsburgh  Coal  Exchange. 
E.  (9)  $209.76. 


A.  P.    H.    Mathews,    925    Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads.         — i.».„„»ot,«ho    vrinn 

Transportation   Building,   Washington.  D.C.     &  Marquette   Minneapolis.  Minn 

D.  (6)   $641.87.     E.   (9)   $242.59.  D.  (6)  $35,000 


D.  (6)    $4,319.12.     E.   (9)    $170.40. 
A.  Claude  Mlnard,  215  Market  Street.  San 

A.  Capt.  A.  Stanley  Miller.  1629  K  Street         |°  caSornla '  RaUroad     Association,     215 

Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Othmer  J.  Mlscho,  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  5025  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Missouri  RaUroad  Committee.  906  Olive 
Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

E.  (9)   $961.29. 

A.  M.  D.  Mobley.  1510  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 
Ington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Vocational  Association,  1510 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A    Marion  S.  Monk,  Jr..  Batchelor,  La. 
B    National   Association   of   Soil   &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City.  Tex. 

A.  G.  Merrill  Moody.  944  Transportation 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Association  of  American  Raih-oads. 
Transportation    Building,   Washington,   D.C. 

D.   (6)    $23.     E.   (9)    $36.20. 

A.  Morlson.  Murphy.  Clapp  &  Abrams,  The 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  William  S.  Belnecke.  114  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $350.     E.   (9)    $96.21. 


NW..  Washington,  D.C 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity. 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Miller  Associates.  Inc..  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers.  Authors 
&  Publishers,  575  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $90. 

A.  Miller  Associates.  Inc..  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  League  of  New  York  Theatres.  Inc.. 
and  the  National  Association  of  the  Legiti- 
mate Theatre,  Inc..  157  West  48th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,125.     E.  (9)  $219.25. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Blue  Cross  Association,  Inc.,  840  North 
Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $1,881.25.     E.  (9)  $140.11. 


A.  Miller   &   Chevalier,    1001   Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Investors  Diversified  Services.  Inc..  8th 
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A.  Morlson,  Murphy,  Clapp  &  Abrams,  The  A.  National    Association    of    Frozen    Pood  A.  National   Counsel   Associates,   421   New 
Pennsylvania'  Building,   Washington,   D.C.  Packers,   919    18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  Jersey  Avenue   SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co..  114  Fifth  D.C.  B.  Committee   for   the  Study   of  Revenue 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.T.                                                                                   Bond  Financing,   149   Broadway,  New  York, 

A.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Man-  N.Y. 

A.  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc.,  4004  ufacturers,    Munsey    Building,    Washington,  D.  (6)   $3,000.     E.  $412.72. 

Versailles  Road.  Lexington,  Ky.  D.C.                                                                                                                         


D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $375. 


A.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 


A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings  tlon.  Inc.,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

A    Bernard  R.  Mullady,   1200   15th  Street     Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  D.C. 

NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  D-    (6)    $1,792.76.      E.   (9)   $1,792.76.  

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical                                          A.  National   Electrical   Manufacturers  As- 

Workers.                                                                          A.  National     Association     of     Plumbing-  sociation,  155  East  44th  Street,  New  York, 

D    (6)    $2  730                                                            Heating-Cooling  Contractors,  1016  20th  Street  N.Y. 


NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


D.   (6)    $1,095.30.     E.   (9)   $1,095.30. 


A.  T.    H.    Mullen,    711    14th    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C 


A.  National   Association   of   Postal   Super-  A.  National  Fisheries  Institute,  Inc.,  1614 

^American  "paper    &    PiUp    Association,      visors.  Post  Office  Box  1924,  Washington,  D.C.      20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


122  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 


D.   (6)    $15,000.     E.   (9)    $6,752.35. 


E.   (9)    $80.70. 


A.  T.    H.    Mullen,    711    14th    Street    NW.,  A.  National    Association    of    Retired    Civil 
Washington,  DC.  Employees,    1625   Connecticut    Avenue   NW., 

B.  American    Pulpwood    Association,    605  Washington,  D.C. 

Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  D.   (6)   $1,740.40.     E.   (9)    $115.04. 


A.  National  Housing  Conference,  Inc., 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $32,731.14.     E.   (9)    $32,550.63. 


A.  T.    H.    Mullen.    711    14th    Street    NW.,  A.  National    Association    of    Shoe     Chain 
Washington,  D.C.                                                          Stores,  Inc.,  51   East  42d  Street,  New  York, 

B.  Pulp,    Paper    &    Paperboard    Institute     N.Y. 


A.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion, 1627  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)    $49.42. 


(U.S.A.) ,  Inc..  122  East  42d  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 


D.   (6)    $4,200.     E.   (9)    $339.44. 


A.  Ray  R.  Murdock. 

B.  American  Maritime  Association,  17  Bat- 
terv  Place.  New  York.  N.Y.,  and  1725  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $700. 


A.  National  Association  of  Social  Security 
Beneficiaries.  1000  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  $255.    E.   (9)  $255. 


A.  National  Independent  Meat  Packers  As- 
sociation, 1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,965.01.     E.    (9)    $3,234.48. 


A.  Dr.  Emmett  J.  Murphy,  5737  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Chiropractors   Insurance   Co., 
American  Building,  Webster  City,   Iowa. 


A.  National  Association  of   Soil   &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 
D.    (6)    $557.35.     E.    (9)    $523.75. 


A.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 18th  and  M  Streets  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Member  Associations  of  the  League. 
D.    (6)    $10,493.72.     E.    (9)    $1,464.96. 


A.  John   J.    Murphy,   420   Gardiner   Drive,     ^-^ 


A.  National  Association  of  Travel  Organi-  ^    National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc..  210 

zations.   900    17th   Street   NW..   Washington,     jj  g^j-eet  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


Hillsmere  Shores,  Annapolis,  Md. 

B.  National  Customs  Service  Association, 
420  Gardiner  Drive,  Hillsmere  Shores,  An- 
napolis, Md. 


D.   (6)  $41,184.65.    E.   (9)  $682.50. 


D.   (6)    $1,671.50.     E.   (9)    $1,671.50. 


A.  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association, 
A.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers,     j^g  _     ggg     Livestock     Exchange     Building, 


1411  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $1,857.59.     E.   (9)   $1,857.59 


A.  Robert  F.  Murphy,  the  American  Legion. 
1608  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.   (6)  $2,397.60.     E.   (9)  $73.50. 

A.  William  E.  Murray,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.    - 


Omaha,  Nebr. 

D.   (6)    $2,625.     E.    (9)    $2,625. 


A.  National    Automobile   Dealers    Associa- 
tion, 2000  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $7,625.58.     E.   (9)   $7,625.58. 


A.  National  Livestock  Tax  Committee,  801 
East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 
D.   (6)    $4,339.05. 


A.  J.    Walter   Myers,   Jr.,   Post    Office    Box 
7284,  Station  C,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Cooperative, 
Post  Office  Box  7284.  Station  C,  Atlanta.  Ga. 


A.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Committee  for  International 
Development,  1762  Church  Street  NW.. 
Washington,   D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,260.     E.   (9)    $3,837.97. 


A.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,305.     E.   (9)    $6,094.47. 


A.  National  Cotton  Compress  &  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association,  1085  Shrine  Build- 
ing, Memphis,  Tenn. 


A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $8,607.53.     E.   (9)    $8,607.53. 


A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Council   of   Farmer   Coopera- 
tives, 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $6,874.98.     E.   (9)  $880.43. 


A.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis.  Tenn. 
D.   (6)  $2,081.23.     E.   (9)   $2,081.23. 


A.  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  257 
Park  Avenue  South.  New  York,  NY. 
E.   (9)    $785.35. 


D.   (6)    $38.22.     E.   (9)    $38.22. 


.     .  ^       »T        ,.,-     «  ,       .      „.  A.  National   Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 

A.  Augustus   Nasmith,   Pennsylvania    Sta-      pjoyers.  407  Union  Trust  Building.  Washing- 
tlon.  Raymond  Plaza,  Newark,  N.J.  ^j^    q  ^  e.  e> 

B.  Associated    Railroads    of    New    Jersey, 

Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza,  New-  

ark,  N.J. 

A.  National  Coimcil  on  Business  Mail.  Inc.. 

A.  National   Association  of  Direct  Selling      20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 
Cos.,  163-165  Center  Street.  Winona.  Minn.  ^    (6)   $133.09. 

D.   (6)  $13,750.     E.    (9)  $9.25.  

A.  National    Cotmcil   of   Farmer  Coopera- 


A.  National  Restaurant  Association,  1012 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  and  1530 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $16,716.54.     E.   (9)    $16,716.54. 


A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)    $8,165.26. 


A.  National  Retail  Furniture  Association, 
666  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  National   Retired   Teachers   Association 
A.  National    Association   of  Electric   Cos.,     tives,  1616  H.  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.     ^  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  D.  (6)   $4,594.    E.  (9)   $4,347.62.  i34g  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

D.   (6)    $479.50.    E.   (9)    $12,153.67.  D.C. 

A.  National  Council  Junior  Order  United  


A.  National    Association   of   Food   Chains,     American     Mechanics,     3027     North     Broad         A.  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $365.     E.   (9)  $365.  E.   (9)   »171.2|.  D.  (6)  $4,281.86.     E.  (9)  $12,718.30. 
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A  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)  $1,138.93. 

A   National    Society    of    Professional    En- 
gineers  2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $68,634.     E.  (9)  $3,203. 

A  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, 1343  L  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  

A  National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union   1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston,  ni. 
D.  (6)  $1,803.49.     E.  (9)  $1,635.37. 

A  Nation-wide  Committee  on  Import-Ex- 
port Policy.  815  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 

D.C. 

D.  (6)   $7,275.     E.   (9)   $7,500.35. 

A.  Robert  R.  Neal.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $19.86. 


A.  E.  M.  Norton,  30  F  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
30  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $200. 

A.  Michael  J.  Norton,  30  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation. 
30  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $100.     E.   (9)    $366.70. 

A.  Ira  H.  Nunn,  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  1012 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  and  1530 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  $2,000.01.    E.   (9)  $250. 


A.  Alan   M.   Nedry,   888    17th   Street   NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Southern   California   Edison   Co..   Post 
Office  Box  351,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $250.     E.   (9)    $501.29. 


A.  New  England  Shoe  &  Leather  Associa- 
tion, 210  Lincoln  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
D.  (6)    $442.41.     E.   (9)    $442.41. 


A.  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Newman.  1029  Vermont 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Consumers  League,  1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,650. 


A.  Patrick  J.  Nilan.  817  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks, 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,458.32. 

A.  Stanley  D.  Noble.  Munsey  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries. 
Munsey  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  W.  R.  Noble,  1317  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Farm  &  Power  Equipment 
Dealers  Association,  Material  Handling 
Equipment  Distributors  Association,  and 
National  Retail  Hardware  Association. 

D.  (6)   $4,500. 


A.  Rlchrd  T.  O'Connell.  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperative, 
1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,900.     E.  (9)  $171.55. 

A.  William  B.  O'Connell,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood    of    Railroad    Signalmen. 
2247  West  Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  John  P.  O'Connor,  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United    Federation    of    Postal    Clerks, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,916.64.     E.  (9)    $110.05. 

A.  R.  E.   O'Connor.   122   East  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association,  122 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Charles  M.  Noone.  1209  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos.,  537  Washington  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $364.77. 

A.  O.  L.  Norman.  1200  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $687.50.     E.   (9)    $39.30. 

A.  Robert  H.  North.  1105  Barr  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation. 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Harry  E.  Northam.  185  North  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Inc.,  185  North  Wabash  Avenue. 
Chicago.  111. 


A.  R.  E.  O'Connor.  122  East  42d  StreeJ, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Institute 
(U.S.A.),  Inc..  122  East  42d  Street.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

A.  John  B.  O'Day,  11  East  Adams  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  America, 
11  East  Adams  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $11,753.79. 

R.  Jane  O'Grady.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  15  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $1,625.     E.  (9)   $300.25. 

A.  Ohio  Railroad  Association.  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

A.  Alvin  E.  Oliver.  400  Polger  Building, 
Washingon,  DC. 

B.  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 400  Polger  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $150. 

A.  John  A.  Overholt,  10315  Kensington 
Parkway.  Kensington.  Md..  and  1106  Munsey 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees.  1625  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,076.95. 

A.  Vaux  Owen.  1737  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $3,692.34.     E.   (9)    $6. 

A.  Raymond  S.  Page.  Jr..  Mill  Creek  Ter- 
race. Gladwyne,  Pa. 

B.  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  375  Memorial  Ave- 
nue. Camden.  N.J. 

A.  Walter  Page,  Box  128,  Cazenovla,  N.T. 

A.  Everett  L.  Palmer.  901  Hamilton  Street, 
Allentown,  Pa. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co..  901 
Hamilton  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

E.  (9)    $10.87. 

A.  Lew  M.  Paramore,  Town  House  Hotel, 
Post  Office  Box  1310,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association.  121  South 
Meramec,  Clayton,  Mo. 

A.  J.  D.  Parel,  244  Transportation  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $16.04.     E.   (9)   $20. 

A.  Holcombe  Parkes,  38  South  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute.  38  South 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)    $9,750. 


A.  Clarence  H.  Olson.  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washintgon.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)    $3,888.     E.   (9)    $248.15. 

A.  Samuel    Omasta,    210    H    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc.,  210 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $15. 

A.  Morris  E.  Osburn,  Central  Trust  Build- 
ing. Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

B.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee. 

A.  Kermit    Overby.    2000    Florida    Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  James  D.  Parriott.  Jr..  539  South  Main 
Street.  Pindlay.  Ohio. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co..  539  South  Main 
Street.  Pindlay,  Ohio. 

A.  Robert  D.  Partridge.  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rtiral  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $214.30. 

A.  James  G.  Patton. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Coopera- 
tive Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street. 
Denver.  Colo.;  and  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,375.     E.   (9)  $153.36. 

A.  Lynn  C.  Paulson.  1627  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion, 1627  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $49.79. 

A.  Philip  C.  Pendleton.  Second  Street  Pike. 
Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 

B.  Charitable  Contributors  Association. 
100  Old  York  Road,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $200. 

A.  Philip  C.  Pendleton,  Second  Street  Pike. 
Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 

B.  Family  Tax  Association,  2110  Glrara 
Trust  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.  (6)    $900.     E.   (9)    $278.10. 
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A.  Philip  C.  Pendleton.  Second  Street  Pike. 
Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 

B.  The  Pitcairn  Co.,  100  West  10th  Street. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

D.  (6)   $300. 

A.  Peter  J.  Pestllo,  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  1012 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C  and  1530 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,699.96.     E.   (9)    $125. 


A.  Ervin  L.  Peterson.  1104  Barr  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Milk  Industry  Foundation  &  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Ice  Cream  Manufac- 
turers. 910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $115. 


A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Post  OflQce  Drawer 
BS.  Lakeland.  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  Lakeland,  Fla. 
D.   (6)   $1,200.     E.   (9)   $43.50. 


A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Post  Office  Drawer 
BS,  Lakeland.  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Association, 
P.O.  Box  6787,  Orlando,  Fla. 

E.   (9)    $9.26. 


A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Post  Office  Drawer 
BS.  Lakeland.  Fla. 

B.  West  Coast  Inland  Navigation  District, 
Court  House,  Bradenton.  Fla. 

D.   (6)   $600.     E.   (9)    $38.62. 


A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Richard  N.  Phllleo.  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American      Medical      Association,      535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,275.30.    E.   (9)    $74.50. 


A.  Phinney.  Hallman  &  Pulley,  617  First 
National  Bank  Building,  Dallas,  Tex. 

B.  Kingdom  Gould,  Jr..  and  D.  F.  Antonelll, 
Jr..  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

E.   (9)    $206.12. 


A.  Tom  Pickett,  944  Transportation  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $76.67. 


A.  Albert  Pike.  Jr..  277  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  James  H.  Pipkin,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Texaco,  Inc..  135  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $700.     E.   (9)    $1,255. 


A.  The  Pitcairn  Co..  100  West  10th  Street, 
Wilmington.  Del. 
E.    (9)    $345.54. 


A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,  1720  Ave- 
nue M,  Lubbock,  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $24,771.90.     E.   (9)    $1,350. 


A.  Milton  M.  Plimib,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  James  K.  Polk,  522  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York, 
Inc.,  4  Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 


B.  National    Association    of   Mutual    Sav- 
ings Banks.  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $900.     E.   (9)    $276.65. 


B.  Silver  Users  Association.  1725  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $450.     E.   (9)  $118.57. 


A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts.  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment     Company     Institute,     61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $4,999.98.     E.   (9)    $417.58. 


A.  James  A.  Ransford.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tidewater  Oil  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A.  Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr..  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  William  J.  Potts,  Jr.,  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  On  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc..  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 


A.  Sydney    C.    Reagan.    3840    Greenbrier 
Drive,  Dallas,  Tex. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, Drawer  747,  Durant,  Okla. 

D.   (6)  $349.36.    E.  (9)  $49.36. 


A.  Richard  M.  Powell,  1210  Tower  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Refrigerated 
Warehouses,  1210  Tower  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Stanley  Rector.  520  Hotel  Washington, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors,  Inc. 
D.   (6)  $1,000. 


A.  William  I.  Powell,  1110  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1110  Ring  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 

E.   (9)    $24.20. 


A.  Otle  M.   Reed,    1107    19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,300.01.     E.   (9)  $2,928.26. 


A.  Graydon    R.   Powers,   Jr.,    1735   DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  W.    O.    Reed,    6254    Woodland    Drive, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

B.  Texas  railroads. 

D.   (6)  $115.     E.   (9)  $108. 


A.  William  H.  Press,    1616   K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $6,500. 


A.  Lawrence  D.  Reedy.  200  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  Inc.,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 


A.  Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Institute 
(U.S.A.),  Inc..  122  East  42d  Street.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  Luke  C.  Qulnn,  Jr.,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Cancer  Society,  New  York. 
N.Y.,  et  al. 

D.   (6)  $10,624.97.    E.   (9)  $6,616.16. 


A.  J.  A.  Reldelbach.  Jr.,  1117  Barr  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Home  Manufacturers  Association,  1117 
Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $200. 


A.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $77,217.54. 


A.  Alex  Radin,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $282.80. 


A.  Retired  Officers  Tax  Credit  Committee. 
Box  1965.  Annapolis.  Md. 

D.    (6)  $2,571.50.    E.    (9)  $594.76. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900   17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The      Bermuda      Trade      Development 
Board,    Hamilton,    Bermuda. 

D.   (6)  $1,666. 


A.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Serv- 
ice Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government.  900  P 
Street  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $16,348.88.     E.  (9)  $7,041.52. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900   17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
1050,  Newark,  N.J. 

D.   (6)  $900. 


A.  Theron  J.  Rice,  1615  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 

States. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Seatrain   Lines,    Inc..    595   River    Road, 
Edgewater.  N.J. 

D.   (6)  $900. 


A.  James    W.   Richards.    1000    16th    Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $1,133.34.     E.  (9)  $16.47. 


A.  Edward  F.  Ragland,  6917  Marbviry  Road, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  The    Tobacco    Institute,    Inc.,    1735    K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,   D.C. 


A.  Dorsey  Richardson,  61  Broadway.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Investment     Company     Institute,    61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Harry  H.  Richardson,  335  Austin  Street, 
Bogalusa,  La. 

B.  Louisiana  railroads. 

D.   (6)    $30.75.     E.   (9)    $119.41. 


A.  Railway    Progress    Institute,    38    South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  111. 
D.   (6)  $350.    E.   (9)  $350. 


A.  James     W.     Rlddell,     731     Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Alan  T.  Rains.  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  As- 
sociation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  James  W.  Rlddell,  731  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  Consumer  Finance  Com- 
panies, Washington  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Robert  R.  Poston,  908  Colorado  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Donald  J.  Ramsey,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  James  W.  Rlddell,  731  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 
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B  Entertainment  Law  Committee.  731 
Washington  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  James  W.  Rlddell,  731  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association  (Export 
Agency  Division),  Calcutta,  India. 

A.  James  W.  Rlddell,  731  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mutual  Benefit  Health  &  Accident  As- 
sociation, Omaha,  Nebr. 

A.  James  W.  Rlddell,  731  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile  In- 
surance Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 


B.  Pinkerton's  National  Detective  Agency. 
Inc.,  154  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)    $3.69. 


A.  John  Forney  Rudy,  902  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio. 


A.  Richard   J.   Riddick,    1012    14th   Street 
MW    Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Freight  Forwarders  Institute,  1012  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3,375.     E.   (9)    $267.93. 

A.  C.  E.  Rlghtor,  7211  Cedar  Avenue,  Ta- 
koma  Park,  Md. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  149  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D    (6)    $450.     E.   (9)    $775.95. 


A.  Albert  R.  Russell,  1918  North  Parkway. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America. 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn 

A.  Oswald  Ryan,  528  Barr  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Air    Traffic    Control    Association,    Inc., 
528  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $33.40. 


B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  5025  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Shaw,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood   of   Railway   &  Steamship 
Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $474.99. 

A.  John  E.  Shea.  210  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  210 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Bruce   E.  Shepherd,   277  Park   Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  William  H.  Ryan,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  District  Lodge  No.  44,  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists,  400  First  Street,  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,999.88.     E.   (9)   $60. 


A.  Gloria  Riordan,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,   D.C. 

B  International  Union  of  Electrical.  Radio 
&  Machine  Workers,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $500. 


A.  John  Rippey,  20  E  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association.  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)    $446.29.     E.   (9)    $48.50. 


A.  Kermit  B.  Rykken,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  O.  H.  Saunders,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Retired     Officers     Association,     1625     I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,112.50. 


A.  Paul  H.   Robbins,  2029   K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $250. 

A.  Clyde  F.   Roberts,  Jr.,  918   16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 


A.  Roberts  &  Holland,  405  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  I.O.S.,  Ltd.  (S.A.),  119  rue  de  Lausanne, 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 


A.  William  H.  Scheick,  1735  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $200.     E.   (9)  $522. 

A.  Gordon  H.  Scherer,  1717  Carew  Tower, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

B.  Research  and  Public  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  National  Pan-Hellenic  Conference, 
2245  Grandin  Road,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $6,500.     E.   (9)  $985.11. 

A.  C.  Herschel  Schooley,  815  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association,  Sauk 
Centre,  Minn. 

D.   (6)  $4,000.     E.   (9)  $2,128.63. 


A.  Ira  Shesser,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Robert  H.  Shields,  920  Tower  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Association. 
920  Tower  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $480. 

A.  Robert  L.  Shortle,  306  International 
Trade  Mart,  New  Orleans,  La. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  121  South 
Meramec.  Clayton,  Mo. 

A.  Charles  B.  Shuman,  Merchandise  Mart 
Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $750. 

A.  Silver  Users  Association,  1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6»    $30.     E.   (9)    $:,360.53. 

A.  Six  Agency  Committee,  909  South 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

E.  (9)    $5,457.45. 


A.  John    T.    Skelly.    1730    M    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Samuel  E.  Stavlsky  &  Associates,  Inc., 
1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.    (9)    $25. 


A.  Rogers  &  Cowan,  Inc.,  598  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.,  and  250  North  Canon 
Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

B.  Robert  Bosch  Corp..  4025  Crescent 
Street,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)    $4,893.61. 


A.  Donald  L.  Rogers,  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Hold- 
ing Cos.,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $437.50. 


A.  Frank   W.  Rogers,   1700  K  Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western    Oil    &    Gas    Association,    609 
South  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $5,260  

A.  Raymond     A.     Rourke,     333     Medford 
Street,  Charlestown,  Mass. 

B.  Revere    Sugar    Refinery,    333    Medford 
Street,  Charlestown,  Mass. 


A.  Durward  Seals,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  As- 
sociation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  

A.  Hollis  M.  Seavey,  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Leo  Seybold,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $665.     E.   (9)  $166.35. 

A.  David  C.  Sharman,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  Inc., 
100  West  Pine  Street,  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 

D    (6)     $1,000.     E.   (9)  $482.72. 


A.  Edmond  F.  Rovner,  1126  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers.  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,250.         

A.  Royall,  Koegel  &  Rogers,  1730  K  Street. 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  A.  Manning  Shaw,  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brown  &  Lund,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C  and  National  Association  of 
Electric  Cos.,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $968.  

A.  Carroll  M.  Shaw,  6326  Southcrest  Drive, 
Shreveport,  La. 


A.  Jack  C.  Skerrett.  717  South  19th  Street. 
Arlington,  Va. 

B.  The  Camping  Club  of  America,  Inc., 
945  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Carstens  Slack.  1625  I  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co..  BartlesvlUe, 
Okla. 

A.  Harold  Slater,  1  Farragut  Square  South. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)    $1,312.50.     E.   (9)    $94J28. 

A.  Stephen  Slipher.  812  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)    $3,125.     E.    (9)    $12. 

A.  Dudley  Smith.  732  Shoreham  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of 
Puerto  Rico,  732  Shoreham  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Smith.  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates,  Ltd..  640 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $116.57. 
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A.  Harold  Arden  Smith.  605  West  Olympic 
Boulevard.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  Standard   OH   Company   of  California, 
225  Bush  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $200.     E.   (9)    $50. 


A.  Marian  S.  Stafford.  2000  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Employment  Association,  2000 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $300. 


A.  Strasser,  Spiegelberg,  Fried,  Prank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

B.  The  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  Lapwai,  Idaho. 


A.  James  R.  Smith,  1060  Omaha  National 
Bank  Building.  Omaha.  Nebr. 

B.  Mississippi      Valley     Association,      121 
South  Meramec,  Clayton,  Mo. 


A.  Lloyd  W.  Smith,  416  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Qulncy  Railroad 
Co.,  547  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago. 
III.,  and  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.,  175 
East  Fourth  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


A.  Samuel  E.  Stavlsky  &  Associates,  Inc., 
1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau,  120  Wall 
Street,  New  York  City. 

E.  (9)   $350. 


A.  Strasser,  Spiegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 

B.  The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation,  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak. 


A.  Samuel  S.  Stavlsky,  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Samuel  E.  Stavlsky  &  Associates,  Inc., 
1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

£.  (9)   $25. 


A.  Strasser,  Spiegelberg,  Fried.  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Com- 
munity, Post  Office  Box  907-X,  Scottsdale 
Ariz. 


A.  Robert  B.  Smith,  41  D  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.   (6)    $150. 

A.  Wallace  M.  Smith,  20  North  Wacker 
Drive.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance. 


A.  Mrs.  Nell  May  F.  Stephens,  Post  Office 
Box  6234,  Northwest  Station,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Steptoe    &    Johnson,    1100    Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Claims  In   Cuba  Committee. 
1100  Shoreham  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $495.     E.   (9)    $17. 


A.  Wayne  H.  Smithey,  1200  Wyatt  BxUld- 
ing.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.   (6)    $669.15.     E.   (9)    $138.55. 


A.  Steptoe    &    Johnson.    1100    Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hamilton  Watch  Co.  and  Elgin  National 
Watch  Co. 

D.  (6)   $100. 


A.  Strasser,  Spiegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  The  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe.  San  Car- 
los, Ariz. 

A.  Strasser.  Spiegelberg.  Fried.  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  25  Main 
Street,  Salamanca.  N.Y. 


A.  Lyle    O.     Snader.     244    Transportation 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association      of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $123.75.     E.   (9)    $152. 


A.  Steptoe    &    Johnson,     1100    Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  U.S.    Foreign    Investment    Committee, 
1100  Shoreham  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,958.     E.    (9)    $38. 


A.  Strasser,  Spiegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  The  Tuscarora  Nation  of  Indians,  Lewis- 
ton,  N.Y. 


A.  Frank  B.  Snodgrass,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  Post  Office  Box  860,  Lexington, 
Kv. 

D.   (6)    $325.    E.    (9)    $127.83. 


A.  Eugene    L.    Stewart,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  United 
States,  Inc..  122  East  42d  Street.  New  York, 

N.Y. 


A.  Ronnie  J.  Straw,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Natural  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Edward  F.  Snyder,  245  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,644.23. 


A.  Menahem  Stlm,  29  Broadway.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

B.  Rlfzln  Textiles  Corp.  and  Ando  Inter- 
national, Ltd.,  450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.     E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  William  A.  Stringfellow,  6004  Roosevelt 
Street,  Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  In- 
surance Agents,  827  Investment  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  J.  R.  Snyder,  400  First  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 


A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion. 745  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $2,037.59.     E.   (9)    $5,699.82. 


A.  Stoneman  &  Chandler,  44  School  Street, 
Boston.  Mass. 

B.  Woven  Label  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  1440  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $3000.     E.  (9)  $115.37. 


A.  Norman    Strunk,    221    North    LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago.  111. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,875. 

A.  Sam  S.  Studebaker,  Tlpp  City,  Ohio. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 


A.  Marvin  J.  Sonosky,  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Sterling  F.  Stoudenmire,  Jr..  61  St.  Jo- 
seph Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

B.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp..  61  St.  Jo- 
seph Street,  Mobile.  Ala. 


A.  J.  Taylor  Soop.   400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.   330   South  Wells  Street,   Chicago. 

m. 


A.  Strasser,  Spiegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Scientists,  1700 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, Drawer  747,  Durant,  Okla. 
E.   (9)    $398.72. 


A.  Strasser,  Spiegelberg,  Pried,  Prank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  The  Hualapai  Tribe  of  the  Hualapal 
Reservation,  Peach  Springs,  Ariz. 


A.  Walter  B.  Stults,  537  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos.,  537  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Barry  Sullivan,  536  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,   D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  River  &  Harbor 
Contractors,  3900  North  Charles  Street,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $205.83. 

A.  Roger  H.  Sullivan. 

B.  American  Sugar  Co.,  120  Wall  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  William  W.  Spear,  214  Fremont  National 
Bank  Building,  Fremont,  Nebr. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,   Chicago,   111. 

D.   (6)    $729.17.     E.   (9)    $7.99. 


A.  John  F.  Speer,  1105  Barr  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation. 
1105  Barr  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Strasser.  Spiegelberg,  Frier.  Prank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Laguna  Pueblo  of  New  Mexico.  Laguna. 
N.  Mex. 

A.  Strasser.  Spiegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Metlakatla  Indian  Community,  Post 
Office  Box  142,  Metlakatla,  Alaska. 


A.  Frank   L.   Sundstrom.    1290   Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Schenley  Industries,  Inc.,  1290  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Russell    A.    Swindell,    P.O.    Box   2635. 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

B.  North    Carolina    Railroad    Association, 
P.O  Box  2635,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,753.88.     E.   (9)    $423.41. 


A  Charles  P.  Taft,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1025 
Snnectlcut  Avenue JJW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A   Glenn  J.  Talbott. 

b'  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Opera- 
tive Union  of  America.  1575  Sherman  Street. 
Denver.  Colo.,  and  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  I.  Taylor,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $32.56. 

A.  J.  B.  Thayn,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)    $1,468.75.     E.   (9)    $17.70. 

A   Thirty-flve    Hour   Week    Able    Associa- 
tion. Post  Office  Box  817,  Lake  Charles.  La. 
E.'  (9)    $71.82. 

A.  Oliver  A.  Thomas.  1  East  First  Street, 

Reno  Nev. 

B.  Nevada    Railroad    Association,    1    East 

First  Street,  Reno,  Nev. 

A.  Wm.  B.  Thompson,  Jr.,  244  Transporta- 
tion Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation   Building,   Washington,   D.C. 

D.   (6)    $82.50.     E.   (9)    $96. 

A.  John  N.  Thurman,  1625  K  Street  N'W.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  American  Steamship  Association. 
16  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $999.    E.   (9)  $1,216.08. 


A.  P.  Gerald  Toye,  777  14th  St?eet  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $105.50. 

A  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  United 
States,  Inc..  122  East  42d  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $81.80. 

A.  Matt  Triggs,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,850.     E.   (9)    $53.83. 

A.  Glenwood  S.  Troop,  Jr..  812  Pennsyl- 
vania Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League. 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,875.     E.   (9)    $72.10. 

A.  Joel  B.  True,  1800  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1735  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Galen  Douglas  Triissell.  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

A.  Dick  Tullls.  307  Maple  Terrace,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

B.  Superior  Oil  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.,  and 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $200.     E.   (9)    $200. 


A.  J.  R.  Tlmmlns  &  Co..  61  Broadway.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $25,531.31. 


A.  William  S.  Tyson,  821  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Western  Range  Association,  375  North 
Fulton  Street.  Fresno,  Calif. 

E.  (9)   $59.88. 

A.  John  W.  Turner,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
B.  of  L.  E.  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A.  William  H.  Tinney,  1223  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  M.  S.  Tisdale,  4200  Cathedral  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Armed  Services  Conamlttee,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Vallejo,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $147.50.     E.  (9)  $130.49. 

A.  Tobacco  Associates,  Inc.,  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $2,307. 


A.  H.  Willis  Tobler,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,125.     E.   (9)  $369.48. 

A.  John  H.  Todd,  1085  Shrine  BtUlding, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Compress  &  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association,  1085  Shrine  Build- 
ing, Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  Bert  M.  Tollefson,  Jr.,  1  Farragut 
Square  South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Blue  Cross  Association.  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,834.     E.   (9)  $796.93. 

A.  Dwight  D.  Townsend,  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  USA,  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street,  Chicago.  111. 


A.  Union  Producing  Co.  and  United  Gas 
Pipe  Line  Co.,  1525  Fairfield  Avenue,  Shreve- 
port.  La. 

E.   (9)    $687.75. 

A.  U.S.  Beet  Sugar  Association,  920  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $1,295. 

A.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $322,892.20.     E.   (9)    $37,918.69. 

A.  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association, 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $2,218.65. 


A.  U.S.    Foreign    Investment    Committee, 
1100  Shoreham  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,996.    E.   (9)  $1,996. 

A.  U.S.  Savings  &  Loan  League,  221  North 
LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

E.  (9)  $20,413.41. 


A.  L.  T.  Vice,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  R.    K.   Vinson,    1400   20th    Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Machinery    Dealers    National    Associa- 
tion. 1400  20th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  B.  J.  Vivlano,  1223  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  The  Voice  of  the  People  in  Action,  621 
Sheridan  Street,  Chillum,  Md. 

B.  Dr.  Russell  Forrest  Egner. 
D.   (6)  $348.     E.   (9)  $347.33. 

A.  Stephen    M.   Walter,    1200    18th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Association   of   Electric    Cos.. 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $537.74.     E.   (9)    $2. 

A.  William  A.  Walton,  920  Jackson  Street, 
Topeka,  Kans. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Committee,  920  Jack- 
son Street,  Topeka,  Kans. 

A.  Jeremiah  C.  Waterman,  205  Transpor- 
tation Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Southern   Pacific   Co..   205   Transporta- 
tion Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $500. 

A.  Waterways  Bulk  Transportation  Coun- 
cil, Inc.,  10  East  40th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)   $510. 

A.  Weaver  &  Glassle,  1527  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  260  South 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.  (6)   $300. 

A.  Weaver  &  Glassle,  1527  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association.  Inc., 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

D.C. 

D.  (6)   $5. 

A.  Weaver  &  Glassle,  1527  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association,  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $225.    E.   (9)    $1155. 

A.  Weaver  &  Glassle,  1527  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  J.  R.  Timmlns  &  Co.,  37  WaU  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $25,000.    E.   (9)    $245.64. 


A.  Townsend  Plan,  Inc.,  808  North  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $10,497.86 


A.  Valicenti,  Leighton,  Reld  &  Stock,  70 
Pine  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  „^     „       ^ 

B.  Channlng  Service  Corp.,  85  Broad 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $6,500.    E.   (9)  $500. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Vanderzyde.  400  First 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B  District  Lodge  44,  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,499.90.    E.   (9)  $15. 

A.  John  E.  Vetter,  635  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  William  H.  Webb.  LaSalle  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Rivers  &  Harbors  Congreas, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $2,813.04.     E.   (9)   $322. 

A.  Peter  P.  Weldenbruch,  Jr.,  510  Shoreham 
Bulidlng.  Washington,  D.C.  ,.„!;.„.♦ 

B.  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co..  Inc..  150  East 
42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,125.     E.   (9)    $244.60. 

A   Dr.  Frank  J.  Welch.  3724  Manor  Road, 

''TTSeTob'fcco  institute.   1735  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Welch.  1630  Locust  Street. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B  Wellington  Management  Co..  1630  Lo- 
cust Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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A.  West  Coast  Inland  Navigation  District, 
Court  House,  Bradenton,  Fla. 
E.  (9)   $618.92. 


A.  Wilkinson,   Cragun   &   Barker,    1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Spokane  Indian  Tribe,  Wellplnlt,  Wash. 


A.  John   C.   White,   711    14th   Street  NW., 
Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Private  Truck  Council  of  America,  Inc., 
711   14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Marc   A.  White,  888   17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 


A.  Louis  E.  Whyte,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America.  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Claude  C.  Wild,  Jr.,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $250. 

A.  Albert  E.  Wilkinson,  Investment  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Anaconda  Co.,  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $2,250.     E.   (9)    $723.55. 

A.  Wilkinson,    Cragun   &   Barker,    1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Society    of    Travel    Agents, 
Inc.,  360  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Wilkinson,    Cragun   &   Barker,    1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Arapahoe  Indian  Tribe,  Fort  Washakie, 
Wyo. 


A.  Wilkinson,   Cragun   &   Barker,    1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Confederated  Salish  &  Kootenai  Tribes 
of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont. 

E.    (9)    $2.90. 

A.  Wilkinson,    Cragun   &   Barker,    1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Quinalelt    Tribe    of    Indians,    Taholah, 
Wash. 

E.  (9)   $11.95. 

A.  Wilkinson,    Cragun    &   Barker,    1616    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Frank  B.  Rowlett,  143  Chatham  Road, 
Elllcott  City,  Md. 

E.   (9)   $17.45, 


A.  John  Willard,  Box  1172,  Helena,  Mont. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association,  Helena, 
Mont. 

A.  Harding  deC.  Williams,  1300  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111. 

D.   (6)  $1,833.     E.   (9)  $116.04. 


A.  Robert  E.  Williams,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.    (6)    $465.     E.   (9)    $238.95. 


A.  John  C.  Williamson,  1300   Connecticut 
I  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111. 

D.   (6)    $4,167.     E.   (9)    $186.31. 


A.  Clark  L.  Wilson.  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Consultant    to    Emergency    Lead-Zinc 
Committee. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $869.40. 


A.  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,448.35. 


A.  Everett  B.  Wilson,  Jr.,  732  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of  Puerto 
Rico,  732  Shoreham  Building,  Washington. 
DC. 


A.  Henry  B.  Wilson,   1612  K   Street   NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey) ,  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)   $19.60 


A.  Richard  W.  Wilson,  41  D  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $150. 


A.  W.  E.  Wilson,  1525  Fairfield  Avenue, 
Shreveport,  La. 

B.  Union  Producing  Co.  and  United  Gas 
Pipe  Line  Co.,  1525  Fairfield  Avenue.  Shreve- 
port, La. 

D.  (6)   $600.     E.  (9)  $87.75. 


A.  Morton  M.  Winston. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  224 
Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Everett  T.  Winter,  121  South  Meramec, 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 

B.  Mississippi     Valley     Association,     121 
South  Meramec,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A.  Richard  F.  Wltherall,  702  Majestic  Build- 
ing, Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver,  Colo. 


A.  Lawton   B.   Wolfe,    1132   Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  1132  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Venlo    Wolfsohn,    1729    H    Street   NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Institute  of   Scrap   Iron  &  Steel,  Inc., 
1729    H   Street   NW.,    Washington.    DC. 

D.   (6)  $300.     E.   (9)    $0.75. 

A.  Russell  J.  Woodman.  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The   Order   of   Railroad   Telegraphers. 
3860  Linden  BotUevard,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A.  Albert  Y.  Woodward,  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington  D.C. 

B.  The  Flying  Tiger  Line,  Inc.,  Lockheed 
Air  Terminal,  Burbank,  Calif. 


A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Signal    Oil    &    Gas    Co.,    1010    Wllshire 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A.  J.  Banks  Young,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Cotton   Council   of   America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $510. 


A.  Zimring,  Gromfine  &  Sternsteln,  1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  and  11 
South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Gordon   K.    Zimmerman,    Washington, 
DC. 

B.  National   Association   of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City.  Tex. 
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A.  Francis  L.  Adams. 

B.  Pacific  Power  &  Ught  Co..  Public  Serv- 
ice Building,  Portland.  Oreg. 


A.  Milnor  Alexander,  3306  Ross  Place  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom.  120  Maryland  Avenue 
NE..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Alive  at  55  Inc.,  2607  Jutland  Avenue, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


A.  R.    J.    Arbaugh,    Post    Office    Box    525, 
Iowa,  La. 

B.  Thlrty-flve    Hour    Week    Able    Associa- 
tion, Post  Office  Box  817,  Lake  Charles,  La. 


A.  Robert  M.  Armstrong,  Post  Office  Box 
25,  Sugar  Land,  Tex. 

B.  Imperial  Sugar  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  25, 
Sugar  Land,  Tex. 


A.  William    T.    Barnes,    928    Investment 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Research     &     Development 
Corp.,  200  Berkeley  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


A.  William    T.    Barnes,    928    Investment 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Development  Corp.,  2828  Coral 
Way,  Miami,  Fla. 


A.  Charles  E.  Bosley,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Committee  for  International 
Development,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  G.  Stewart  Boswell,  407  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployees, 407  Union  Trust  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 


A.  Walter   T.   Brown,   210   H   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  210 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  William  R.  Brown. 

B.  Missouri  State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Post  Office  Box  149.  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 


A.  Max  Frederick  Brunswick,  945  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Camping  Club  of  America,  Inc.,  945 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Robert  M.  Bxirr,  105  Mansfield  Avenue, 
Darlen,  Conn. 

B.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 60  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Dan  L.  Butler,  1500  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors 
Association,  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Robert  P.  Daly,  5810  Blscayne  Boule- 
vard, Miami,  Fla. 

B.  Inter-American  Trade  &  Cultural  Center 
Authority,  Post  Office  Box  59-2294,  Miami, 
Fla. 


A.  The  Camping  Club  of  America.  Inc..  945 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Roger    A.    Clark,    1730   K    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Wine  Conference  of  America,  1100  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Committee  on   Constructive  Price,  570 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Robert  J.  Conner.  Jr.,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 


A.  Leonard  K.  Dowlak,  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association,  221, 
West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  James  M.  Earnest,  1000  Woodward 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Mauritius  Sugar  Syndicate.  Plantation 
House.  Place  d'Armes.  Post  Office  Box  312. 
Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 


A.  Harry  N.  Cook,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  \ 

B.  The  National  Waterways  Conference. 


A.  Robert  B.  Gerrle,  110  North  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  Morton  Salt  Co.,  110  North  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago.  111.,  and  Salt  Institute.  33 
North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Royce  L.  Glvens,  132  Third  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Conference  of  Police  Associa- 
tions, 132  Third  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Godwin.  Procter  &  Hoar,  84  State  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

B.  National  Association  of  Business  Devel- 
opment Corporations. 


A.  Douglas  W.  Hartman,  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fischer  Bearings  Manufacturing  Ltd., 
Post  Office  Box  280,  Stratford,  Ontario, 
Canada. 


A.  Hedrlck  &  Lane,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  on  Constructive  Price,  570 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  William  J.  Keating,  725  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 725  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  June  Kysllko,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 


A.  William  H.  Louvlere,  Post  Office  Box  25, 
Sugar  Land,  Tex. 

B.  Imperial  Sugar  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  25, 
Sugar  Land,  Tex. 


A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association, 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  L.  M.  McBrlde,  110  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Morton  Salt  Co.,  110  North  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  HI.,  and  Salt  Institute.  33 
North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 


A.  Mrs.  Barbara  D.  McGarry,  20  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc..  20 
E  Street  JTW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Edmund  McDhenny,  1500  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

B.  Morton  Salt  Co.,  110  North  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  HI.,  and  Salt  Institute.  33 
North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 


A.  George  McLaln,  1031  South  Grand  Ave- 
nue, Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  National  &  California  League  of  Senior 
Citizens. 


A.  Carl  J.  Megel,  1343  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
Ington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  716 
North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 


A.  T.  H.  Mullen.  711  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pulp,  Paper  &  Paperboard  Institute 
(U.S.A.),  Inc.,  122  East  42d  Street,  New  York 
N.Y. 

A.  National  Committee  for  International 
Development,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers, 407  Union  Trust  Building,  Washing- 
ton,  D.C. 


A.  National   Utility   Contractors    Assocla- 
tlon,  815  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Alan  M.  Nedry,  888   17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Southern   California   Edison   Co.,  Post 
Office  Box  351,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A.  Patrick  J.  Nllan,  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks. 


A.  R.  E.  O'Connor,  122  East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Pulp.  Paper  &  Paperboard  Institute 
(U.S.A.) ,  Inc.,  122  East  42d  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  

A.  Pulp.  Paper  &  Paperboard  Institute 
(U.S.A.),  Inc..  122  East  42d  Street.  New  York. 
N.Y. 


A.  Joseph    L.    Rauh,    Jr..    1625    K    Street, 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  George   B.   Roche,   210   H   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  210 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Raymond  A.  Rourke,  333  Medford  Street, 
Charlestown,  Mass. 

B.  Revere    Sugar    Refinery,    333    Medford 
Street,  Charlestown,  Mass. 


A.  Ira  Shesser,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  

A.  Menahem  Stim,  29  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

B.  Rifzin  Textiles  Corp.  and  Ando  Inter- 
national Ltd.,  450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  Stltt  &  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  A.  D.  Sutton  &  Sons,  1  West  37th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Stltt  &  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Toyoshlma  &  Co.,  Inc.,  303  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  surrey,  Karaslk,  Gould  &  Greene,  1116 
Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tlbbals-Crumley-Musson,       965       East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

A.  Thirty-five  Hour  Week  Able  Association, 
Post  Office  Box  817,  Lake  Charles,  La. 


A.  Vegetable  Growers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  226  Transportation  Building,  815 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Nathan  T.  Wolkomlr,  1737  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Federation    of    Federal    Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Congressman  Anderson,  Former  Skipper 
of  the  "Nautilus,"  Speaks  for  Nuclear 
Power  Development 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  18. 1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er iri  an  address  delivered  on  January 
13  at  the  "Salute  to  the  Nuclear  Navy" 
program  in  Washington,  our  new  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
William  R.  Anderson,  discusses  our 
country's  nuclear  power  development 
policy  with  particiUar  reference  to  the 
part  played  by  the  Congress. 

Congressman  Anderson,  is,  as  you 
know,  the  former  captain  of  the  nuclear- 
powered  submarine  Nautilus  and  was  its 
commander  on  the  historic  first  journey 
under  the  polar  ice.  He  comes  to  this 
House  from  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  Tennessee  following  his  elec- 
tion last  November. 

As  we  welcome  our  distinguished  new 
colleague  from  Tennessee,  we  have  oc- 
casion to  congratulate  both  him  and  tlie 
House  leadership  on  his  assignment  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, a  congressional  specialty  closely 
related  to  his  specialty  as  a  famous 
Navy  oflBcer. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
include  Congressman  Anderson's  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  nuclear  propul- 
sion's development  in  the  Record. 

The  address  follows: 
Address     of     Representative     William     R. 

Anderson,  of  Tennessee,  at   "Salute  to 

THE  Nuclear  Navy,"  Willard  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, January  13,  1965 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  and  I  appreci- 
ate the  forbearance  of  all  of  you  who  must 
realize  that  I  am  a  bit  late  to  be  a  qualified 
Navy  spokesman  and  considerably  early  to  be 
a  congressional  expert. 

My  problem  doesn't  stop  here.  Despite  all 
my  efforts  to  acquire  the  image  of  lawmaker 
and  statesman,  I  find  I'm  still  more  closely 
Identified  with  the  North  Pole  than  with 
Capitol  Hill.  I  assure  you,  it  is  twice  as  hard 
and  much  more  dangerous  to  reach  Congress. 

I  want  to  express  my  warm  appreciation  to 
the  Washington  Naval  Reserve  Public  Rela- 
tions Co.  for  conceiving  and  arranging  this 
event.  Having  spent  my  last  3  years  of  Navy 
duty  here  in  Washington,  I  am  well  aware  of 
yoiu-  versatility,  your  fine  traditions  and  the 
great  contributions  your  unit  has  made  to- 
ward a  more  effective  and  better  understood 
Navy. 

The  last  10  years  of  our  nuclear  Navy  have 
been  eventful  and  bright  with  performance 
and  potential.  It  is  certain  that  the  next  10 
years  can  be  years  of  progress,  achievement 
and  consolidation. 

The  Joint  Navy-Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion program  has  always  been  blessed  with 
champions  to  serve  the  cause  of  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion. 

Its  number  one  champion  originally  stood 
almost  alone.  Tomorrow,  that  man.  small  in 
physical  stature  but  gigantic  in  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  his  character,  intellect,  and  de- 


votion, will  leave  his  austere  office  to  go  to 
the  White  House  to  receive  the  Enrico  Fermi 
Award  from  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  Navy  and  the  Nation  are  indeed 
fortunate  that  Adm.  H.  G.  Rlckover  is  will- 
ing to  continue  In  his  demanding  assignment 
In  the  second  decade  of  nuclear  power. 

There  are  also  many  champions  of  the 
nuclear  Navy  on  both  sides  of  Capitol  Hill.  I 
do  not  intend  to  diminish  the  credit  due  the 
Navy,  but  history  will  record  that  Congress, 
particularly  during  the  early  days,  gave 
nuclear  propulsion  better  attention,  better 
service,  and  greater  push  than  did  the  Navy 
itself. 

We  are  most  fortunate  that  two  Capitol 
Hill  champions  of  nuclear  power  have  now 
moved  to  powerful  positions.  I  refer  to  Con- 
gressman Mendel  Riveks,  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  Con- 
gressman Chet  Holifield,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  The 
outlook  for  the  next  10  years  is  brighter  be- 
cause of  the  judgment,  vision,  and  leadership 
of  these  statesmen. 

With  the  support  and  leadership  of  men 
of  this  type,  the  Navy  now  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  a  historic  changeover.  The 
Nautilus  and  her  successors  and  the  dra- 
matically powerful  Polaris-firing  submarines 
are  a  tremendous  force  in  being.  Nuclear 
task  force  1,  after  its  circumnavigation  of 
the  globe  appears  to  be  the  prototype  for 
the  ships  that  will  make  our  Navy  the  most 
powerful  and  adaptable  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

With  more  and  more  efficient  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion systems  being  developed,  the  key 
question  to  a  policy  for  the  second  decade  of 
the  nuclear  Navy  would  seem  to  be  how  best 
to  proceed  with  construction  of  nuclear  sur- 
face ships. 

The  reason  for  our  past  timidity  in  this 
matter  has,  of  course,  been  costs.  In  open- 
ing a  discussion  on  nuclear  surface  ships, 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my  purpose 
is  not  to  criticize  the  decisions  of  the  past 
but  to  make  some  suggestions  bearing  on 
future  policy. 

First  of  all,  I  think  that  in  deciding  wheth- 
er to  adopt  an  aggressive  program  of  nuclear 
ship  construction  we  should  make  sure  all 
factors  are  considered. 

It's  Important,  first  of  all,  that  the  figures 
on  which  we  base  decisions  be  true,  complete 
costs  of  ship  construction  and  operation, 
amortized  over  the  useful  life  of  the  ship — 
development,  construction,  outfitting,  opera- 
tion, repairs,  refueling. 

Viewed  on  this  basis,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  has  estimated  that  a  nu- 
clear carrier  Is  just  3  percent  more  expensive 
in  the  long  run  than  a  conventional  carrier. 
It  is  also,  of  course,  much  more  effective 
than  a  conventional  carrier.  There  are  few 
Americans  who  would  not  be  willing  to  invest 
this  additional  3  percent  in  order  to  avoid 
dependence  on  obsolete,  second-best  ships 
for  the  defense  of  this  country  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  free  world. 

Let  us  also  remember  the  spin-offs,  the  side 
benefits  and  returned  dividends  that  have 
and  win  come  from  the  development  of  nu- 
clear propulsion. 

Take  the  Shipplngport  reactor,  this  coun- 
try's first  full-sized  commercial  atomic  gen- 
erating plant.  Shipplngport  Is  really  a  larger 
version  of  the  NautiliLs  powerplant.  Even- 
tually, I  believe  we  will  realize  that  if  the 
only  result  of  the  Nautilus  development  pro- 
gram had  been  a  safe,  satisfactory  situation 
at  Shipplngport,  the  money  would  have  been 
well  spent. 

While  our  needs  for  commercial  atomic 
power  may  not  press  us  today,  we  must  pre- 
pare for  the  time  when  they  press  in  on  us 
rapidly— as.  Indeed,  they  are  pressing  In  al- 


ready on  many  nations  hard  up  for  conven- 
tional energy  sources. 

Let  us  not  forget,  either,  that  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  flying  from  modem,  swift,  far- 
ranging  nuclear  ships  comprises  one  of  o\ir 
most  dramatic  s3nnbols  of  the  success  of  the 
United  States  in  harnessing  the  atom  for 
practical,  peaceful  purposes — dramatic  proof 
of  this  Nation's  firm  determination  that  the 
atom  shall  be  used  for  mankind's  good,  rather 
than  his  destruction. 

These  considerations  are  dicacult,  I  think, 
to  place  on  the  scale  of  cost  accounting.  But 
they  must  be  included  in  our  thinking.  We 
cannot  afford  to  deprive  ourselves  of  our  f uU 
potential  power  merely  because  it  appears 
today  to  be  a  little  more  expensive,  because 
what  slide  rule  can  measure  the  value  of  life 
and  liberty? 

So,  as  a  new  administration,  with  a  spar- 
kling mandate  from  the  people,  prepares  to 
open  new  and  ambitious  vistas  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  the  American  dream,  I  think 
we  must  visualize  ourselves  as  at  a  new  de- 
parture, beyond  which  a  wise  nation  will  not 
only  build  fleets  powered  by  the  atom,  but 
will  embrace  every  opportunity  to  harness 
this  elemental  force  for  the  benefit  of  all 
rq^n,  everywhere. 


The  20th  Anniversary  of  Art  Linkletter's 
"House  Party" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  18. 1965 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
15,  1965.  Art  Linkletter's  award-winning 
show  "House  Party"  celebrated  its  20th 
anniversary  of  broadcasting  on  radio 
and  television. 

Art  is  a  good  friend  of  mine  and  I 
know  that  I  can  speak  for  the  many 
thousands  of  his  friends  and  fans  in  con- 
gratulating him  for  the  outstanding  con- 
tribution he  has  made  not  only  to  en- 
tertainment but  also  to  humanitarian 
endeavors  he  has  actively  supported  dur- 
ing his  remarkable  career. 

I  am  therefore  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  a  joint  resolution 
I  introduced  today  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  resolution  follows : 
H.J.  Res.  212 
Joint  resolution  honoring  Art  Llnkletter  for 

unique  services  rendered  to  his  country 

and  to  the  world 

Whereas  on  January  15.  1965,  Art  Link- 
letter  celebrated  his  twentieth  anniversary 
of  broadcasting  "House  Party"  on  radio  and 
television;  and 

Whereas  "House  Party"  has  for  twenty 
years  contributed  to  the  wholesome  enter- 
tainment and  education  of  mllllona  of  lis- 
teners and  viewers  and  has  maintained  a 
high  standard  of  excellence;  and 

Whereas  Art  Llnkletter  has  given  unstlnt- 
Ingly  of  time,  talent,  and  energy  to  the  wel- 
fare of  children  and  to  a  rich  variety  of 
humanitarian  causes  throughout  the  world; 

and 

Whereas  Art  Llnkletter  has  been  honored 
by  a  host  of  American  organizations  for  his 
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selfless  devotion  to  charitable  causes:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  Is 
authorized  to  present  In  the  name  of  the 
people  of  America  a  parchment  of  appro- 
priate design  to  Art  Llnkletter  in  recognition 
of  the  aforesaid  services  to  his  country  and 
to  the  world,  such  parchment  to  Include  a 
suitably  engrossed  copy  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 


Local  Public  Works  Act  of  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  18, 1965 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of  the 
most  urgent  problems  with  which  this 
Congress  must  come  to  grips  are  the 
need  to  help  our  towns  and  cities  to 
grow  and  prosper  and  the  need  to  main- 
tain our  economic  expansion  and  there- 
by reduce  the  present  intolerably  high 
level  of  unemployment.  An  important 
step  in  achieving  these  aims  is  Federal 
aid  for  local  public  works.  The  success 
of  this  approach  was  most  recently 
proven  by  the  accelerated  public  works 
program.  Because  of  this  I  was  greatly 
pleased  that  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Congressman  John  A.  Blatnik,  Demo- 
crat, of  Minnesota,  introduced  the  Local 
Public  Works  Act  of  1965  (H.R.  2170) 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  cosponsoring 
(H.R.  2425) .  I  hope  that  we  can  act  on 
this  legislation  promptly  because  the 
need  for  it  is  urgent.  This  need  was 
clearly  spelled  out  by  Congressman 
Blatnik  in  his  speech  last  week  to  a 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  AFL-CIO  leg- 
islative conference.  I  hope  that  all  of 
my  colleagues  will  read  his  speech  care- 
fully and  I  request  that  it  be  reprinted 
here: 
Federal  Aid  to  Local  Public  Works:   The 

Need  fob  a  Continuing  Program 
(An     address     by     Congressman     John     A. 

Blatnik,     to     the    AFL-CIO     Legislative 

Conference) 

The  89th  Congress  is  scarcely  1  week  old 
but  it  is  already  evident  that  this  will  be  a 
hard-working  and  productive  session.  The 
House  has  made  highly  important  changes 
in  its  rules  to  overcome  obstacles  which  in 
the  past  have  repeatedly  thwarted  the  will 
of  the  majority.  The  benefits  of  these 
changes  will  be  reflected  In  the  sound  and 
constructive  record  which  I  am  confident 
tliat  this  Congress  will  achieve. 

President  Johnson's  state  of  the  Union 
message,  one  of  the  most  notable  ever  given, 
h.as  set  the  tone.  Those  who  expected  cau- 
tious generalizations  must  have  been  very 
much  surprised.  It  was  hard  hitting,  spe- 
cific, and  showed  the  President's  determina- 
tion to  move  ahead  rapidly  toward  the  real- 
ization of  his  Great  Society.  I  was  particu- 
larly pleased  with  the  several  references  in 
the  President's  speech  which  recognized  the 
Importance  of  public  works  and  the  need  for 
prompt  action  in  this  field.  While  details 
of  administration  proposals  have  to  await 
specific  messages,  I  believe  that  they  will 
recognize  the  urgent  need  for  Increased 
public  investment  and  the  fact  that  only 
Federal  grants  have  the  power  to  provide  the 
stimulation  required. 


At  no  time  in  the  past  20  years  has  the 
setting  been  as  favorable  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  designed  to  give  a  substantial 
and  continuing  boost  to  public  works  con- 
struction. The  critical  need  for  the  many 
benefits  of  Increased  public  works  investment 
has  created  broad-based  support  for  vigorous 
Federal  action.  The  AFL-CIO  has  long  been 
in  the  forefront  of  those  who  recognize  that 
this  aid  is  needed  and  are  willing  to  fight  for 
it.  The  resolution  adopted  by  your  executive 
committee  In  November  is  a  strong  reafiarma- 
tion  of  your  traditional  support  and  will  carry 
tremendous  weight  with  all  of  us  in  public 
office.  This  kind  of  Federal  aid  also  carries 
the  all-out  support  of  the  mayors  of  our 
towns  and  cities  who  know  firsthand  the  ex- 
tent of  the  need  and  the  problems  of  State 
and  local  government  in  meeting  It.  Just  last 
month  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders,  I  believe  for  the  first  time,  endorsed 
Federal  grant  assistance  for  local  public 
works  because  they  know  from  their  own 
experience  that  the  lack  of  adequate  commu- 
nity facilities  has  resulted  in  infiated  land 
prices  and  excessive  real  estate  taxes  which 
in  effect  have  priced  middle-income  families 
out  of  the  market  for  new  housing  in  many 
areas.  Undoubtedly  other  groups  will  add 
their  support  to  proposals  for  stronger  Fed- 
eral aid  to  meet  this  problem. 

In  his  message,  President  Johnson  said,  "I 
propose  we  launch  a  national  effort  to  make 
the  American  city  a  better  and  more  stimu- 
lating place  to  live."  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us 
here  share  the  President's  desire  and  deter- 
mination, and  inevitably  a  vital  element  in 
that  effort  will  be  greater  investment  In  all 
of  the  many  public  facilities  essential  to 
modern  urban  living.  Perhaps  many  of  these 
things  seem  unexciting  and  are  too  often 
taken  for  granted,  but  a  city  cannot  exist  and 
cannot  be  prosperous  or  satisfying  without 
substantial  investment  in  water  and  sewer 
facilities,  public  buildings,  parks  and  play- 
grounds, streets,  hospitals,  community  cen- 
ters, and  so  forth.  When  these  facilities  are 
antiquated  or  inadequate,  the  quality  of  life 
in  the  community  suffers  and  its  ability  to 
expand  and  attract  new  Job-producing  In- 
vestment Is  severely  limited. 

We  have  a  bold  and  vigorous  program  of 
urban  renewal  which  is  clearing  the  worst 
of  our  cities'  slums  and  blighted  areas  and 
to  which  the  Federal  Government  has  already 
committed  $4  billion  in  grants,  and  un- 
doubtedly this  Congress  will  be  called  upon 
to  provide  additional  billions  for  this  vital 
program  which  is  doing  so  much  to  revitalize 
our  cities.  We  have  provided  billions  of 
dollars  in  grants  for  our  long-term  highway 
program  much  of  which  will  be  built  within 
urban  areas,  and  last  year  we  took  the  first 
step  toward  providing  grants  for  local  mass 
transit  systems.  Meanwhile,  there  has  been 
a  growing  need  to  supplement  these  efforts 
by  providing  grant  assistance  for  a  broad 
range  of  local  public  works  which  the  city 
or  other  local  government  unit  must  build 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  its  citizens. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  growing  needs  of  our  people  for 
local  public  works.  Today  the  backlog  of 
needed  improvements  and  additions  to  our 
supply  of  community  facilities  runs  into  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  Our  inventory  of  local  pub- 
lic works  is  less  adequate  today  than  It  was 
in  1940  when  we  had  the  benefit  of  the  inten- 
sive building  programs  of  the  1930's.  This 
is  reflected  in  the  growing  problem  of  water 
pollution,  in  traffic  congestion,  overcrowded 
public  facilities,  and  In  many  other  problems 
of  daily  life  ranging  from  nuisances  to  out- 
right threats  to  health  and  safety. 

State  and  local  governments  are  making 
heroic  efforts  to  meet  their  responsibilities, 
but  the  fact  Is  that  their  limited  revenue 
resources  simply  cannot  carry  the  whole 
burden.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Federal 
Government  has  preempted  the  most  impor- 
tant and  the  strongest  source  of  revenues 
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through  Its  corporate  and  personal  Income 
taxes.  Where  a  State  or  city  is  limited  by 
the  prosperity  and  diversity  of  industries 
within  its  Jurisdiction  and  the  danger  of 
driving  investment  elsewhere,  the  Federal 
tax  structure  is  based  on  the  entire  American 
economy,  the  strongest  and  richest  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

I  believe  that  Federal  assistance  for  local 
problems  is  not  only  Justified  but  is  an  obll- 
gution  on  those  of  us  who  have  the  honor  to 
serve  in  the  Congress.  The  taxes  which  sup- 
port the  Federal  Government  come  largely 
from  the  people  who  live  in  our  towns  and 
cities,  our  urban  population,  and  it  is  only 
right  that  the  Federal  Government  reinvest 
that  money  at  the  local  level  where  it  is  most 
needed. 

Increased  Investment  in  public  works  is 
not  only  needed  for  the  growth  and  livabil- 
ity  of  our  towns  and  cities  but  also  for  its 
broad  economic  benefits.    We  must  not  for- 
get for  one  minute  the  plight  of  those  mil- 
lions of  American  men  and  women  who  are 
out  of  work  today,  who  will  be  displaced  by 
automation  and  other  economic  changes,  or 
who  will  be  entering  the  labor  force  In  the 
coming  year.    No  one  knows  better  than  you 
in  this  room  what  an  awesome  task  It  will 
be  to  provide  employment  opportunities  for 
these  millions.     This  would  be  true  under 
the  best  of  circumstances,  but  as  we  enter 
1965  there  Is  growing  concern  about  the  eco- 
nomic outlook.     Most  economists  seem  baf- 
fled that  our  present  expansion  has  lasted  as 
long  as  it  has,  for  over  40  months.     I  believe 
that   the  reason   is   clear — the  expansionist 
policies   of   the   Kennedy-Johnson   adminis- 
trations have  been  making  up  for  the  preced- 
ing 8  years  of  restriction.    I  believe,  however,      i 
that  the  economists  are  correct  in  their  con-      I 
cern  for  the  coming  year.    I  cannot  help  but 
be    perturbed    when    these    doubts    are   ex- 
pressed  in  some  of   the  stanchest  business 
quarters.     For  example.  Fortune  magazine, 
hardly  a  foe  of  business  confidence,  felt  com- 
pelled to  open  the  economic  analysis  in  its 
January  report  with  this  statement,  "A  new 
period  of  subnormal  growth  is  now  In  pros-      , 
pect  for  the  U.S.  economy  after  this  quarter.      I 
Following   4    years   of   rapid    gains   in   out-      ' 
put  •   *   •  this  means  a  real  change  in  trend. 
As  Roundup  remarked  6  months  ago,  'The 
really  difficult  task  for  the  economy  lies  not 
behind  us  but  ahead.  I.e.,  after  the  spring 
of  1965.'    This  outlook  is  now  more  definite." 

In  the  same  vein,  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port began  its  recent  economic  summary  with 
this  statement,  "Almost  a  chorus  of  predic- 
tion now  is  heard  that  the  business  upturn 
can  slow  or  end  in  second  half,  1965,  that 
today's  good  times  may  face  trouble." 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  an  actual 
downturn  is  not  oior  only  danger.  With  our 
growing  labor  force,  even  a  leveling  off  of 
the  economy  poses  a  major  menace.  Again 
in  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  had  this  to 
say,  "The  pattern  of  business  activity  that 
seems  to  be  indicated  promises  little  Im- 
provement m  the  problem  of  unemployment. 
It  appears  likely  that  total  employment  will 
expand  by  some  850,000  by  this  time  next 
year.  But  that  expansion  will  not  be  enough 
to  absorb  the  Indicated  Increase  In  the  labor 
force.  The  result  may  be  that  by  fourth 
quarter.  1965,  unemployment  may  be  nearly 
1  million  higher  than  now." 

A  phrase  being  used  with  Increasing  fre- 
quency by  economists  is  "fiscal  drag."  This 
refers  to  the  fact  that  Federal  revenues 
under  any  given  tax  structure  rise  as  the 
economy  expands.  In  fact,  because  of  the 
progressive  nature  of  income  taxes,  these  rev- 
enues rise  faster  than  total  national  income. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rate  of  increase  in 
Federal  spending  has  slackened  off  over  the 
past  year  or  year  and  a  half  and  although 
it  is  still  going  up,  it  is  not  rising  as  fast  as 
the  Government  is  taking  money  out  of  the 
economy.  Whether  or  not  this  would  be 
made  up  by  an  accelerated  expansion  In  the 


nrivate  sector  of  the  economy  Is  debatable. 
We  hear  contradictory  estimates  of  the  out- 
loolc  for  business  spending  on  new  plant  and 
eauipment,  but  the  best  estimates  at  this 
time  do  not  indicate  enough  of  a  rise  to 
stimulate  the  economy  to  the  extent  needed. 
In  the  case  of  consumer  spending  there  seems 
to  be  general  agreement  that  people  have 
spent  the  higher  take-home  pay  from  last 
year's  tax  cut  somewhat  more  quickly  than 
anticipated  and  the  further  rise  from  this 
source  will  not  be  great  enough  to  give  the 
economy  the  lift  it  needs.  We  all  know  the 
critical  impact  that  follows  the  closing  of  a 
defense  base  or  the  cancellation  of  a  defense 
contract.  Though  the  effects  are  more  subtle 
and  harder  to  pin  down,  the  same  thing  hap- 
pens throughout  the  economy  from  a  rela- 
tive reduction  in  Federal  spending— rela- 
tive to  tax  revenues  and  to  our  economic 
needs. 

We  have  made  great  gains  in  economic 
sophistication  in  the  past  few  years.  The 
Kennedy-Johnson  tax  cuts  at  a  time  when 
the  Government  was  running  a  substantial 
deficit  is  clear  evidence  of  this.  We  have  also 
launched  a  long-term  effort  to  get  at  the 
roots  of  unemployment,  of  low  income, 
through  the  poverty  and  retraining  programs. 
However,  we  cannot  say  to  the  unemployed 
worker  and  his  family  that  he  should  be 
patient  and  wait  for  general  overall  improve- 
ment. He  needs  a  Job  now  and  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  pro- 
vide full  employment.  Recognition  of  this 
fact  was  recently  given  by  the  National  Plan- 
ning Association,  an  organization  of  some  of 
America's  leading  businessmen  as  well  as  la- 
bor leaders.  In  their  latest  report  they  state. 
"We  endorse  both  tax  reduction  and  train- 
ing and  retraining  as  useful  and  desirable 
first  steps  toward  modernizing  our  economy. 
But  we  do  not  believe  that  they  will  create 
the  very  large  number  of  additional  Job 
opportunities  which  will  be  needed  to  absorb 
present  open  and  hidden  unemployment  and 
the  large  influx  to  the  urban  labor  market 
from  schools  and  farms  in  the  years  ahead, 
during  which  we  obviously  cannot  forever 
resort  to  one  large-scale  tax  reduction  after 
another."  I  concur  wholeheartedly  with 
those  views. 

In  these  circumstances  It  is  particularly 
timely  that  you  should  make  public  works 
the  theme  of  your  luncheon.  Increased  pub- 
lic works  construction  has  proved  its  value 
both  in  improving  our  cities  and  In  meeting 
the  problem  of  unemployment  through  Its 
direct  impact  in  on-site  Jobs,  materials  con- 
sumption and  transportation,  and  through 
Its  multiplier  effect  as  this  money  Is  spent 
and  respent  for  the  whole  range  of  consumer 
and  business,  goods  and  services.  The 
academicians  are  fond  of  saying  that  they 
appreciate  the  Impact  which  stepped  up  pub- 
lic works  activity  can  have  on  the  economy 
but  that  the  leadtlme  required  to  get  proj- 
ects underway  limits  their  usefulness.  I 
hope  that  this  time  the  economists  will  get 
behind  us  and  support  the  effort  to  Inau- 
gurate a  major  public  works  program  now, 
without  waiting  until  the  last  minute.  I 
would  also  say  to  them  that  they  should 
study  the  experience  under  the  accelerated 
public  works  program  which  proved  to  me 
that  the  money  can  be  put  to  work  promptly 
creating  jobs  and  creating  needed  community 
facilities.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial "shelf"  of  plans  already  completed 
or  well  advanced  for  local  public  works  which 
can  be  started  in  a  very  short  time.  There 
are  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
projects  in  applications  pending  under  the 
APW  program  for  which  no  Federal  assistance 
Is  available,  and  undoubtedly  an  even  larger 
amount  of  planning  exists  outside  that 
limited   program. 

To  meet  the  twin  problems  of  needed  local 
public  works  and  increased  employment  op- 


portunities. I  have  Introduced  H.R.  2170,  the 
Local  Public  Works  Act  of  1965.  This  bill  is 
designed  to  provide  a  large  and  continuing 
program  of  Federal  grants  for  virtually  the 
whole  range  of  local  public  works.  It  would 
authorize  $2  billion  annually  in  Federal 
grants  to  cover  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  sewer 
and  water  facilities,  public  buildings,  streets, 
and  road  Improvement,  and  other  kinds  of 
local  facilities.  These  grants  could  be  made 
to  local  public  bodies  without  limitations  on 
population  size.  Also  there  would  be  no  em- 
ployment criteria  for  eligibility  but  It  in- 
cludes the  further  provision  that  depressed 
areas.  In  view  of  their  special  needs  and  limit- 
ed resources,  could  receive  grants  up  to  75 
percent  of  cost.  I  believe  that  this  legisla- 
tion could  spark  a  sharp  Increase  In  public 
works  construction,  one  which  Is  particularly 
needed  since  the  exhaustion  of  APW  funds 
and  the  end  of  the  boost  which  that  gave  to 
such  construction  might  otherwise  actually 
lead  to  a  slackening  In  this  vital  part  of  our 
economy. 

I  am  confident  that  the  basic  support  for 
this  kind  of  a  proposal  Is  there  if  only  those 
who  believe  In  the  need  for  It  will  give  it  their 
determined  support.  Major  legislation  must 
have  grassroots  backing  to  make  Its  way 
through  the  complex  route  It  must  follow 
here  in  Washington.  I  hope  that  all  of  you, 
while  you  are  here  in  Washington  and  when 
you  return  to  your  homes,  will  keep  this  In 
mind.  Certainly  this  bill  is  among  my  high- 
est legislative  priorities  this  year  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  among  yours. 


The  10th  Anniversary  of  the 
U.S.  Nuclear  Navy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF  califobnia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  18. 1965 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  14  the  President  awarded  the 
Enrico  Fermi  Award  to  Admiral  Rick- 
over.  It  is  most  appropriate  that  this 
award  was  made  as  we  are  observing  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Nuclear 
Navy. 

When  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
announced  the  selection  of  Adm.  H.  G. 
Rickover  as  the  recipient  of  the  Enrico 
Fermi  Award  on  November  21,  1964,  in 
a  public  statement,  I  indicated  my  great 
pleasure  at  the  receipt  of  this  news.  I 
said: 

In  my  opinion.  Admiral  Rickover  has  done 
more  to  further  the  development  and  uses  of 
atomic  energy  than  most  of  the  prior  recip- 
ients of  this  award.  I  believe  his  selection 
for  the  highest  honor  In  the  atomic  energy 
field  has  been  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  President's 
remarks  when  he  presented  the  award  to 
Admiral  Rickover  and  Admiral  Rick- 
over's  response. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  November  21, 1964. 
announcement  of  the  selection  of  Ad- 
miral Rickover  for  this  award.  This  an- 
nouncement also  contains  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Admiral  Rickover  which  lists 
some  of  his  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments and  a  list  of  some  of  the  honors 


which  Admiral  Rickover  had  earned  and 
received  previously: 

Remarks  by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
Upon  Presentation  of  Enrico  Fermi  Award 
FOR  1964  to  Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover,  U.S. 
Navt,  the  White  House,  Jantjart  14,  1965 
Admiral  Rickover,  it  Is  a  gratifying  pleas- 
ure to  participate  In  this  ceremony  recogniz- 
ing your  contributions  to  our  Nation's  se- 
curity— and  to  ovir  peaceful  economic  growth 
in  the  future. 

The  citation  of  this  eighth  Enrico  Fermi 
Award  states: 

"For  engineering  and  administrative  lead- 
ership in  the  development  of  safe  and  reliable 
nuclear  power  and  Its  successful  application 
to  our  national  security  and  economic 
needs." 

In  Just  3  days,  we  shall  be  celebrating  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  first  sea  voyage  of 
a  nuclear-powered  submarine — the  Nautilus. 
The  Nation  Is  grateful  for  yovu-  courageous 
and  dedicated  role  in  that  historic  develop- 
ment. 

Over  the  10  years  since,  the  Nautilus  has 
been  Joined  by  more  than  50  other  nuclear- 
powered  naval  vessels.  Today  our  nuclesir 
fleet  numbers  22  attack  submarines,  29 
Polaris  submarines,  and  3  surface  ships. 
Together  these  nuclear-powered  vessels  have 
traveled  a  total  of  more  than  4,300,000  miles 
on  patrol  for  peace  and  freedom. 

Your  personal  leadership  has  made  an 
Invaluable  contribution  to  our  national  se- 
curity— and  to  our  capacity  for  keeping  the 
peace. 

Your  personal  dedication  to  excellence — 
yotir  personal  faith  In  the  future— offer  ex- 
amples which  this  Nation  must  emulate  If 
we  are  to  fulfill  the  potential  that  Is  ovirs. 

In  no  field  Is  the  promise — and  the  chal- 
lenge— more  exciting  that  the  peaceful  po- 
tential of  nuclear  power. 

Beyond  the  present  naval  applications, 
perhaps  there  may  be  much  broader  hori- 
zons for  nuclear  power  on  the  high  seas. 
I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  nuclear  power 
will  be  so  economical  for  our  merchant  ships 
that  the  American  Maritime  Fleet  will  once 
again  become  preeminent — with  a  new  gen- 
eration of  swift  long-range  nuclear-powered 
vessels. 

You  were  instrumental  In  the  construction 
of  the  world's  first  large  nuclear  generating 
station  at  Shlpplngport,  Pa.,  in  1957.  From 
that  beginning,  we  are  now  able  to  foresee 
the  day — only  15  years  away — when  we  shall 
have  some  70  million  kilowatts  of  Installed 
capacity  from  nuclear  power  generation  sta- 
tions. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  this  great 
energy  resource  can  be  applied  to  desalting 
the  sea,  assuring  us  the  additional  fresh 
water  needed  for  ova  growing  population  and 
expanding  Industries.  In  these  important 
years  you  have  played  a  role  of  fltfst  impor- 
tance in  helping  us  to  understand  and  use 
more  rationally  the  great  force  of  nuclear 
energy.  It  is  often  overlooked  that  your 
many  accomplishments  and  contributions 
have  been  made  while  In  the  service  of  your 
Government.  Your  achievements  and  yotir 
career  should  stand  as  an  example  to  the 
many  present  and  future  Government  per- 
sonnel that  there  Is  a  large  Job  that  can  be 
done — and  that  a  Job  well  done  Is  recognized. 
For  these  significant  contributions  to  ovu- 
national  security  and  growth,  I  am  privileged 
to  present  to  you — on  behalf  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States — the  Enrico  Fermi  Award  for 
1964. 


Remarks  by  Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover.  U.S. 
Navy,  the  Enrico  Fermi  Award  Ceremont, 
THE  White  House,  January  14,  1965 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President.    I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing  Enrico  Fermi.     I  admired 
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him  greatly  for  his  scientific  achievements 
and  because  he  was  a  singularly  warmhearted 
human  being.  To  be  a  recipient  of  the 
award  established  in  his  name  moves  me 
deeply. 

I  have  always  felt  that  In  honoring  a  per- 
son we  must  remember  that  all  human 
achievement  flows  not  only  from  Indlvldxxal 
effort  but  from  associative  effort  as  well. 
We.  the  living,  are  heirs  to  all  the  Ideas  and 
accomplishments  of  every  human  being  who 
has  ever  lived.  Nowhere  Is  this  more  true 
than  In  the  never-ending  quest  for  new 
knowledge  and  for  new  ways  to  put  this 
knowledge  to  practical  use. 

The  developer  of  a  new  technology  starts 
at  the  current  technical  level  and  seeks  to 
raise  It  so  as  to  profit  from  new  scientific 
discoveries.  By  Its  very  nature,  this  is  a 
cooperative  endeavor.  Had  our  nuclear  ship 
program  not  received  the  firm  and  constant 
support  of  the  Congressional  Joint  Commlt- 
mlttee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  we  would  not  today  have 
a  fleet  of  nuclear  submarines  and  siirface 
ships. 

The  naval  reactors  group  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  head  designs  the  powerplants  of 
these  ships  and  supervises  their  construction 
and  operation.  This  task  Is  shared  by  all 
members  of  the  group.  The  actual  building 
of  these  plants  is  carried  out  by  private 
Industry  working  under  close  supervision  and 
to  the  exacting  standards  necessitated  by 
the  nature  of  the  atom. 

In  gratefully  accepting  this  award  I  do  so 
on  behalf  of  the  dedicated  men  and  women 
In  the  laboratories,  the  factories,  and  the 
shipyards  who  butld  our  ships,  as  well  as 
the  brave  men  who  serve  In  them.  All  work 
long  and  hard  to  make  It  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  have  an  effective  and  ready 
nuclear  navy. 


Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover  To  Receive  AEC's 
Enrico  Fermi   Award  for   1964 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  se- 
lected Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover  as  recipient 
of  the  Enrico  Fermi  Award  for  1964  in  recog- 
nition of  his  outstanding  engineering  and 
administrative  leadership  In  the  development 
tjf  safe  and  reliable  nuclear  power  and  Its 
successful  application  to  our  national  secu- 
rity and  economic  needs.  The  award  consists 
of  a  gold  medal,  a  citation,  and  $25,000. 

Admiral  Rickover  Is  the  flrst  engineer-ad- 
ministrator and  the  eighth  person  to  receive 
the  award,  named  for  the  late  Enrico  Fermi, 
leader  of  the  group  of  scientists  who  achieved 
the  flrst  sustained,  controlled  nuclear  chain 
reaction  on  December  2,  1942,  at  Stagg  Field, 
Chicago. 

The  selection  of  Admiral  Rickover  for  the 
award  was  made  by  the  Commission  after 
consideration  of  recommendations  from  Its 
statutory  General  Advisory  Committee.  The 
award  will  be  presented  at  a  ceremony  in 
January  1965. 

Admiral  Rickover  flrst  achieved  national 
recognition  for  his  leadership  In  the  design, 
development,  construction,  and  operation 
of  nuclear  propulsion  systems  for  submarines 
and  other  naval  ships.  As  early  as  1946,  be- 
fore the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  was  es- 
tablished. Admiral  Rickover  was  assigned  re- 
sponsibility for  investigating  the  use  of  nu- 
clear reactors  for  this  purpose.  He  assembled 
a  team  of  naval  officers  and  civilians  at  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn..  and  early  In  1948  he  headed  the 
Joint  AEC-Navy  program  to  develop  the  flrst 
naval  nuclear  propulsion  system. 

Utilizing  the  fundamental  research  on  re- 
actor materials  and  conceptual  systems  de- 
veloped by  the  Oak  Ridge  and  the  Argonne 
National  Laboratories.  Admiral  Rickover's 
group  made  steady  progress  in  compiling  the 
Information  and  perfecting  the  techniques 
necessary  to  build  the  first  nuclear  subma- 
rine. He  made  American  Industry  a  partner 
in  this  effort  at  the  Bettls  Atomic  Power 
Laboratory     near     Pittsburgh,     the     Knolls 


Atomic  Power  Laboratory  near  Schenectady, 
and  at  the  National  Reactor  Testing  Station 
In  Idaho.  At  these  places  the  development 
of  naval  nuclear  propulsion  systems  was  car- 
ried out.  A  landmark  in  this  effort  was  the 
initial  operation  on  March  31.  1953,  of  the 
submarine  thermal  reactor.  Mark  I,  the  land- 
based  prototype  of  the  flrst  nuclear  subma- 
rine propulsion  plant.  This  prototype  plant 
performed  a  continuous  full  power  run  of  66 
days  duration.  This  was  enough  time  to  have 
carried  a  ship  twice  around  the  world  with- 
out refueling  and  contrasts  with  the  4-hour 
full  power  run  which  is  required  for  accept- 
ance of  new  naval  ships.  This  run  served  to 
highlight  the  virtually  unlimited  cruising 
range  of  the  Nautilus,  even  at  high  speed.  On 
June  14.  1952,  the  keel  of  the  Nautilus,  the 
world's  flrst  nuclear  submarine,  was  laid  by 
President  Truman  at  Groton,  Conn.  She  was 
launched  by  Mrs.  Elsenhower  on  January  21, 
1954,  and  went  to  sea  on  January  17,  1955. 

This  event  was  the  beginning  of  a  revolu- 
tion In  naval  strategy  and  tactics.  For  the 
flrst  time  a  true  submarine  was  possible — 
one  that  could  steam  long  distances  al- 
most Indeflnltely  at  high  speeds.  In  Febru- 
ary 1957,  the  Nautilus  completed  operation 
on  its  flrst  nuclear  core,  having  traveled 
62,500  miles  In  more  than  2  years  without 
refueling.  The  arctic  region  was  accessible 
to  the  nuclear  submarine,  as  demonstrated 
by  the  voyages  of  the  Nautilus  and  the 
Skate  under  the  North  Pole  Icecap.  A  new 
record  was  established  In  naval  history  by 
the  Triton,  the  first  submarine  to  circum- 
navigate the  world  underwater,  completely 
independent  of  the  earth's  atmosphere. 
The  impact  of  the  development  of  nuclear 
power  on  the  Navy's  surface  fleet  was  re- 
cently demonstrated  by  the  round-the- 
world  cruise  of  the  nuclear  ships  Enterprise, 
Long  Beach,  and  Bainbridge  without  re- 
plenishment of  supplies  or  fuel. 

In  addition  to  his  contributions  to  the 
development  of  the  nuclear  Navy,  Admiral 
Rickover  also  led  the  scientiflc.  technical, 
and  Industrial  team  which  developed  and 
constructed  the  Shipplngport  Pressurized 
Water  Reactor  (PWR)  at  Shipplngport,  Pa. 
This  project  has  served  as  the  basic  labora- 
tory for  much  of  the  reactor  technology 
which  has  gone  into  the  Nation's  atomic 
powerplants.  The  Shipplngport  power  sta- 
tion has  supplied  more  than  1.7  billion  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity  to  users  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area  since  its  initial  startup  in 
late  1957. 

Two  of  the  most  Important  contributions 
of  the  Shipplngport  (PWR)  project  have 
been  In  the  fields  of  reactor  physics  and 
reactor  fuel  technology.  The  PWR.  with  Its 
"seed  and  blanket"  design,  demonstrated 
that  it  Is  feasible  to  obtain  large  amounts 
of  power  from  a  blanket  of  natural  uranium 
surrounding  a  "seed"  of  highly  enriched 
uranliun  core  which  serves  as  the  driving 
element  in  a  reactor  which  Is  cooled  and 
moderated  with  ordinary  water.  While  pro- 
ducing power  the  seed-and-blanket  design 
has  the  additional  advantage  of  making  pos- 
sible the  breeding  of  fissionable  material 
from  the  very  abundant  element  thorium  In 
the  blanket.  As  a  result  of  Admiral  Rick- 
over's  achievements  In  this  program,  the 
State  of  California  has  submitted  a  proposal 
for  cooperative  construction  of  a  large 
thorium  seed-blanket  reactor  which  the 
Commission  now  has  under  consideration. 

In  the  field  of  fuel  metallurgy  the  Ship- 
plngport PWR  project  team,  led  by  Admiral 
Rickover.  has  been  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  uranium  oxide  as  a  fuel  ma- 
terial for  large  power  reactors.  Engineering 
studies  of  the  PWR  also  produced  many 
design  improvements  which  have  extended 
the  life  of  reactor  fuel  elements  and  thus 
have  contributed  to  the  reduction  in  nu- 
clear power  costs.  The  flrst  PWR  core,  placed 
in  the  reactor  in  late  1957.  operated  until 


February   1964.   more   than  three  times  it* 
original  design  life. 

To  extend  the  knowledge  of  basic  reactor 
technology  both  In  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  Admiral  Rickover  was  also  Instru- 
mental  in  establishing  a  school  for  reactor 
operators  at  Shipplngport  In  which  person- 
nel  from  the  United  States  and  foreign  utll- 
Ity  companies  are  training  as  atomic  pow! 
erplant  operators.  Admiral  Rickover  also 
established  and  maintains  the  Navy's  pro- 
gram for  the  nuclear  training  of  all  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel  Involved  In  the  op. 
eratlon  of  the  Navy's  nuclear  powerplants 
In  developing  components  and  material* 
for  naval  propulsion  and  civilian  power  re- 
actor systems.  Admiral  Rickover  and  those 
working  with  him  soon  discovered  that  the 
standards  of  reliability  and  safety  estab- 
llshed  for  conventional  power  systems  were 
by  no  means  sufficient  for  nuclear  power- 
plants.  The  result  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  technical  standards  and  speciflca- 
tlons  In  the  nuclear  Industry  which  would 
have  been  inconceivable  a  few  years  ago,  and 
the  formulation  of  realistic  and  compre- 
hensive safety  standards  for  propulsion  and 
power  reactors.  So  rigorous  have  been  the 
standards  for  fabrication  and  operation  of 
nuclear  systems  that  they  have  surpassed 
conventional  equipment  in  safety  and  re- 
liability. 

For  his  many  achievements.  Admiral  Rlcli. 
over  has  been  awarded,  among  others,  the 
following  honors  and  awards: 

American  Legion  of  Merit  for  perform- 
ance of  duties  as  head  of  the  electrical  sec- 
tion. Bureau  of  Ships.   1946. 

Made  commander,  Order  of  the  British 
Empire.    1946. 

Awarded  Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  Second  Legion 
of  Merit  for  performance  of  duty  In  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  ship  propulsion  program, 
1952. 

Awarded  the  Christopher  Columbus  Prize 
at  the  Fifth  International  Meeting  of  Com- 
munications in  Genoa.  Italy.  October  1957. 
Awarded  Congressional  Gold  Medal  for 
his  accomplishments  in  successfully  direct- 
ing the  development  and  construction  of 
the  world's  first  nuclear-powered  ships  and 
the  first  large-scale  nuclear  powerplant  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity. 1959. 

Presented  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal, 
for  exceptionally  meritorious  service  from 
January  17,  1955.  to  January  17.  1961.  while 
in  charge  of  the  naval  nuclear  propulsion 
program  In  the  Department  of  the  Navy  and 
In  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Jan- 
uary 1961. 

Awarded  Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  the  Second 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  for  exception- 
ally  meritorious  service  from  January  1961 
to  January  1964  as  manager,  naval  reactors. 
Division  of  Reactor  Development,  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  as  assistant  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ships  for  Nuclear  Propul- 
sion, February  1964. 

He  has  also  been  awarded  numerous  de- 
grees by  universities. 

In  addition  to  numerous  articles,  he  has 
written  three  books  and  made  two  reports  to 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  (Issued 
as  separate  publications)  : 

"Education  and  Freedom  (1959),"  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co. 

"Swiss  Schools  and  Ours:  Why  Theirs  Are 
Better  (1962),"  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  (under 
auspices  Council  for  Basic  Education). 

"American  Education — A  National  Failure 
( 1963) ."  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

"Report  on  Russia  (1959),"  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives. 

"Education  for  All  Children:  What  We 
Can  Learn  From  England  (1962)."  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  flrst  recipient  of  an  award  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
was   the   late   Dr.   Enrico   Fermi,   who   was 
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granted  a  $25,000   award  on  November   16, 

"Sie  Commission  decided  that  subsequent 
awards  should  bear  his  name.  The  seven 
nrevious  Fermi  Award  winners  are : 

Year  1956:  The  late  Dr.  John  von  Neu- 
mann noted  scientist  and  mathematician 
and  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion "for  his  contributions  to  the  theory. 
design  and  comstructlon  of  fast  computers 
and  to  the  role  of  computers  in  the  control 
and  use  of  atomic  energy." 

Year  1957:  The  late  Dr.  Ernest  O.  Lawrence. 
director  of  the  Radiation  Laboratory.  Uni- 
versity of  California,  which  bears  his  name, 
"for  his  Invention  and  development  of  the 
cyclotron  and  for  his  many  contributions  in 
nuclear  physics  and  atomic  energy." 

Year  1958:  Dr.  Eugene  Wlgner.  professor 
of  mathematical  physics.  Princeton  Univer- 
sity for  "contributions  to  nuclear  and  theo- 
retical physics,  to  nuclear  reactor  develop- 
ment and  to  practical  applications  of  atomic 

energy." 

Year  1959:  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  Chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
who  was  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
California  when  he  received  the  award  "for 
discoveries  of  plutonlum  and  several  addi- 
tional elements  and  for  leadership  in  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  chemistry  and  atomic  en- 
ergy." 

Year  1961 :  Dr.  Hans  A.  Bethe,  professor  of 
physics  at  Cornell  University  "for  contribu- 
tions to  nuclear  and  theoretical  physics,  to 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  and  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States." 

Year  1962:  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  associate 
director  of  the  E.  O.  Lawrence  Radiation  Lab- 
oratory at  Berkeley.  Calif.,  "for  contributions 
to  chemical  and  nuclear  physics,  for  his  lead- 
ership in  thermonuclear  research,  and  for 
efforts  to  strengthen  national  security." 

Year  1963:  Dr.  J.  Robert  Oppenhelmer, 
director  of  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study 
at  Princeton  University,  "for  contributions 
to  theoretical  physics  as  a  teacher  and  orig- 
inator of  Ideas,  and  for  leadership  of  the 
Los  Alamos  Laboratory  and  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy program  during  critical  years." 

The  award  citation  for  Admiral  Rickover 
Is  as  follows: 

"For  engineering  and  administrative  lead- 
ership In  the  development  of  safe  and  re- 
liable nuclear  power  and  its  successful  ap- 
plication to  our  national  sectu-lty  and  eco- 
nomic needs." 

The  Enrico  Fermi  Award,  authorized  in 
section  157(b)(3)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  is  international  in  scope,  and  may 
not  be  granted  more  often  than  once  an- 
nually.   Section  157(b)(3)  reads  In  part: 

"The  Commission  may  also,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  General  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, and  with  the  approval  of  the  President. 
grant  an  award  for  any  especially  meritorious 
contribution  to  the  development,  use,  or 
control  of  atomic  energy." 

In  1964,  the  Commission  reviewed  the  his- 
tory of  the  Fermi  Award  and  decided  it  would 
be  desirable  to  extend  the  award  criteria  to 
recognize  not  only  scientific  achievement  but 
also  contributions  to  engineering  and  tech- 
nical management  in  the  development  of 
atomic  energy.  The  Commission  also  de- 
cided It  would  be  consistent  with  the  in- 
tent of  the  award  if  the  monetary  amount 
were  returned  to  the  level  of  $25,000  as 
awarded  Dr.  Fermi  In  1954. 


H.  G.  Rickover:  Biographical  Sketch 
Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover  was  born  In  1900. 
After  graduating  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy In  1922  he  served  In  various  seagoing 
duties  and  became  a  qualified  submariner  In 
1930.  He  then  requested  and  was  assigned 
to  engineering  duty  In  1937.  He  studied  elec- 
trical engineering  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Post- 
graduate School  and  completed  the  course 
at  Columbia  University,  New  York.  N.Y.,  from 
which  he  received  the  degree  of  master  of 


science  In  electrical  engineering.  During 
World  War  II  he  directed  the  electrical  sec- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Ships  and  served  briefly 
with  the  Manhattan  district  atom  bomb  proj- 
ect. After  the  war,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  nuclear  ship  propulsion. 

In  1946,  he  was  assigned  to  the  atomic 
submarine  project,  then  under  the  Manhat- 
tan district,  as  assistant  director  of  opera- 
tions. Since  1947  he  has  worked  in  a  dual 
capacity  as  manager,  naval  reactors,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  as  assistant 
chief  for  nuclear  propulsion.  Bureau  of  Ships, 
Department  of  the  Navy. 

Admiral  Rickover  first  achieved  national 
recognition  for  his  leadership  In  the  design, 
development,  construction,  and  operation  of 
nuclear  propulsion  systems  for  submarines 
and  other  naval  ships.  As  early  as  1946.  be- 
fore the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  was  es- 
tablished, Admiral  Rickover  was  assigned  re- 
Eponslbllity  for  Investigating  the  use  of  nu- 
clear reactors  for  this  purpose.  He  assem- 
bled a  team  of  naval  officers  and  civilians  at 
Oak  Ridge.  Tenn..  and  early  In  1948  was  made 
head  of  the  Joint  AEC-Navy  program  to  de- 
velop the  flrst  naval  propulsion  system. 

Later.  In  collaboration  with  the  outstand- 
ing scientists  and  engineers  of  the  Oak  Ridge 
and  the  Argonne  National  Laboratories,  basic 
data  on  the  nuclear  properties  of  reactor  ma- 
terials were  compiled  and  conceptual  design 
systems  for  nuclear  propulsion  of  ships  were 
developed. 

Admiral   Rickover   also    brought   industry 
Into  an  active  role,  and  at  the  Bettls  Atomic 
Power    Laboratory    near    Pittsburgh,    Knolls 
Atomic  Power  Laboratory  near  Schenectady, 
and  at  the  National  Reactor  Testing  Station 
in  Idaho  the  development  of  naval  nuclear 
propulsion  systems  was  carried  out.    A  land- 
mark In  this  effort  was  the  Initial  operation 
on  March  31.  1953.  of  the  submarine  thermal 
reactor.  Mark  I,  the  land-based  prototype  of 
the  first  nuclear  submarine  propulsion  plant. 
On  June  14,  1952.  the  keel  of  the  Nauti- 
lus, the  world's  first  nuclear  submarine,  was 
laid  by  President  Truman  at  Groton,  Conn. 
The  event  marked  the  beginning  of  a  revolu- 
tion in   the   concepts  of   naval  propulsion. 
In  February  1957.  the  Nautilus  completed  op- 
eration   on    Its    first    nuclear    core,    having 
traveled  62.500  nautical  miles  In  more  than 
2  years.     For  the  first  time  a  true  submarine 
has    become    possible.    Nuclear    submarines 
such  as  the  Nautilus  and  the  Skate  voyaged 
under   the  North  Pole   Icecap,  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  polar  regions  were  no  longer 
Inaccessible  to  ships.    The  Triton  became  the 
first  submarine  to  circumnavigate  the  world 
completely  submerged.  Independent  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere.     A  graphic  demonstra- 
tion of  the  scope  of  Admiral  Rlckover's  ef- 
forts  and   the  value  of  nuclear  propulsion 
to  the  surface  fleet  was  recently  provided 
when    the    aircraft    carrier   Enterprise,    the 
guided  missile  cruiser  Long  Beach  and  the 
destroyer    Bainbridge    cruised    around    the 
world   without   refueling.     From   operating 
experience  at  sea.  and  from  land  prototypes, 
the  effort  to  further  develop  nuclear  propul- 
sion has  continued  with  great  success. 

Comparably  Important,  but  not  so  well 
known,  is  his  direction  and  leadership  of  the 
Shipplngport  pressurized  water  reactor 
(PWR)  project  near  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  from 
which  came  not  only  most  of  the  basic 
technology  for  submarine  and  surface  ship 
reactors  but  also  a  large  part  of  the  reactor 
technology  used  in  our  present  day  water- 
cooled  and  water-moderated  nuclear  power 
plants. 

The  Shipplngport  project  was  established 
In  1953  as  an  Important  national  goal.  It 
was  the  first  large-scale  central  station  atom- 
ic powerplant  In  the  world  and  has  served 
as  the  technical  foundation  for  other  re- 
actor plants  both  private  and  Government 
owned.  This  plant  has  supplied  more  than 
1.7  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  to 


users  In  the  Pittsburgh  area  since  Its  Initial 
startup  In  late  1957  and  has  clearly  demon- 
strated that  nuclear  fission  can  reliably  and 
safely  supply  electricity  to  a  utility  network 
on  a  useful  scale. 

Notwithstanding  Its  success  and  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity,  the  primary  goal  of  the 
Shipplngport  project,  under  Admiral  Rlck- 
over's  direction,   was   advancement   of    the 
basic  technology  of  water  reactors.    Some  of 
the  speciflc  gains  in  reactor  technology  re- 
sulting from  the  Shipplngport  operation  are 
In  the  fields  of  fuel  and  nuclear  poison  and 
technology;  reactor  physics;  reactor  control; 
reactor  thermal,  hydraulic,  and  mechanical 
design;  basic  heat  transfer  studies;  fuel  ele- 
ment   failure    detection    systems;    refueling 
procedures;    primary    coolant    water    radio- 
chemistry;  and  disposal  of  radioactive  wastes. 
Two  of  the  most  Important  contributions 
resulting  from  Admiral  Rlckover's  direction 
of    the    Shipplngport    (PWR)    project   have 
been   in  the   fields   of  reactor   physics   and 
reactor    fuel    technology.    The   PWR.    with 
its  "seed  and  blanket"  design,  demonstrated 
that  it  is  feasible  to  obtain  large  amounts  of 
power  from  a  "blanket"  of  natural  uranium 
surrounding    a    "seed"   of    highly   eiu'iched 
uranium  which  serves  as  the  driving  element 
In  a  reactor  which  Is  cooled  and  moderated 
with  ordinary  water.    While  producing  power 
the  seed-and-blanket  design  has  the  addi- 
tional   advantage    of    making    possible    the 
breeding   of   fissionable   material   from   the 
very    abundant    element    thorium    In    the 
blanket.    As  a  result  of  Admiral  Rlckover's 
achievements  In  this  program,  the  State  of 
California  has  submitted  a  proposal  for  co- 
operative construction   of   a   large   thorium 
seed-blanket  reactor  which  the  Conunlsslon 
now  has  under  consideration. 

In  the  field  of  fuel  metallurgy  the  Ship- 
plngport PWR  project  team,  led  by  Admiral 
Rickover,  has  been  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  uranium  oxide  as  a  fuel  mate- 
rial for  large  power  reactors.  Engineering 
studies  of  the  PWR  also  produced  many  de- 
sign Improvements  which  have  extended  the 
life  of  reactor  fuel  elements  and  thus  have 
contributed  to  the  reduction  In  nuclear  power 
costs.  The  first  PWR  core,  placed  In  the  re- 
actor In  late  1957,  operated  until  February 
1964.  more  than  three  times  its  original  de- 
sign life. 

For  his  many  achievements.  Admiral  Rick- 
over has  been  awarded,  among  others,  the  fol- 
lowing honors  and  awards: 

Awarded  Legion  of  Merit  for  performance 
of  duties  as  head  of  the  Electrical  Section, 
Bureau  of  Ships,  1946. 

Made  commander.  Order  of  British  Empire, 
1946. 

Awarded  Gold  Star  In  lieu  of  second  Legion 
of  Merit  for  performance  of  duty  in  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  ship  propulsion  program. 
1952. 

Awarded  the  Christopher  Columbus  Prize 
at  the  Fifth  International  Meeting  of  Com- 
munications In  Genoa.  Italy,  October  1957. 
Awarded  Congressional  Gold  Medal  for  his 
accomplishments  In  successfully  directing 
the  development  and  construction  of  the 
world's  flrst  nuclear-powered  ships  and  the 
first  large-scale  nuclear  powerplant  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  production  of  electricity, 
1959. 

Presented  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal, 
for  exceptionally  meritorious  service  from 
January  17,  1955,  to  January  17,  1961,  while 
in  charge  of  the  naval  nuclear  propulsion 
program  In  the  Department  of  the  Navy  and 
In  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
January  1961. 

Awarded  a  Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  the  second 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  for  exception- 
ally meritorious  service  from  January  1961, 
to  January  1964.  as  manager,  naval  reactors. 
Division  of  Reactor  Development.  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  as  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ships  for  Nuclear  Propul- 
sion, February  1964. 
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He  has  also  been  awarded  numerous  degrees 
by  universities. 

Admiral  Rickover  is  married  to  the  former 
Ruth  D.  Masters  and  they  have  one  son,  Rob- 
ert. The  Rickovers  reside  at  4801  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

In  addition  to  numerous  articles,  he  has 
written  three  books  and  made  two  reports 
to  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  (is- 
sued as  separate  publications)  : 

"Education  and  Freedom  (1959),"  E.  P. 
Dutton  Co. 

"Swiss  Schools  and  Ours:  Why  Theirs  Are 
Better  (1962),"  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  (under 
auspices  Council  for  Basic  Education). 

"American  Education — A  National  Failure 
( 1963 ) ,"  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

"Report  on  Russia  (1959),"  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives. 

"Education  for  All  Children:  What  We  Can 
Learn  From  England  (1962),"  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives. 


Security  Measures  of  the  House 
Strengthened 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  18.  1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  are  all  concerned  about  security 
measures  of  the  House  and  I  am  pleased 
to  announce  that  security  measures  have 
been  and  are  being  improved  and 
strengthened  since  the  convening  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

The  House  personnel  and  patronage 
committee,  in  cooperation  with  the 
House  leadership,  has  acted  to  take  every 
reasonable  precaution  against  repetition 
of  such  untoward  incidents  as  occurred 
in  the  Chamber  of  the  House  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  present  session. 

This  problem  has  been  reviewed  thor- 
oughly at  a  conference  with  Speaker 
McCoRM-ACK  and,  as  a  result,  a  decision 
has  been  reached  to  add  additional  secu- 
rity officers  for  the  House.  These  men 
have  been  recruited  on  the  basis  of  their 
experience,  training,  ability,  and  demon- 
strated dependability  in  police  work- 
without  regard  to  patronage  considera- 
tions. 

Members  of  this  enlarged  security  force 
have  been  stationed  at  the  five  en- 
trances of  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

They  are  there  to  assist  and  reinforce 
the  watch  maintained  by  the  doormen  of 
the  House,  who  are  on  duty  .at  all  times. 

In  addition,  as  you  know,  our  Capitol 
Police  and  doormen  are  supported  by  a 
detail  of  uniformed  Metropolitan  Police 
and  plainclothesmen. 

We  believe  that  proper  and  effective 
steps  have  been  taken  to  protect  the 
House  against  invasions  by  troublemak- 
ers or  disturbances  on  the  floor  and  in 
the  gallery. 

I  was  present  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  March  1,  1954,  and  a  witness  of 
the  violent  attack  staged  by  a  band  of 
Puerto  Rican  nationalists.  The  lesson 
of  that  experience  is  lasting. 

I  fully  share  the  conviction  of  my  col- 
leagues that  maximum  security  can  and 


must  be  provided  for  the  orderly  and  safe 
transaction  of  the  business  of  this  House 
without  isolating  this  body  from  the 
American  citizens  who  desire  to  come 
here  and  observe  the  proceedings  of  their 
Representatives. 


How  Chicago  District  Changed  From 
Republican  to  Democratic  Stronghold 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  18,  1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
few,  if  any,  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
are  more  equitably  divided  into  congres- 
sional districts  than  is  Illinois.  There 
are  24  congressional  districts  in  Illinois, 
and  the  population  of  each  of  12  districts, 
according  to  the  1960  census,  was  be- 
tween 350,000  and  400,000. 

How  closely  population  compares  in 
districts  both  in  Chicago  and  downstate 
is  shown  by  the  census  figures  from  the 
downstate  21st  District,  represented  by 
Congressman  Gray,  with  a  population  of 
363,196,  a  bare  2,300  under  the  365,525 
population  of  the  Chicago-based  2d 
District,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent, and  about  10,600  over  the  popula- 
tion of  the  downstate  22d  District,  rep- 
resented by  Congressman  Springer,  and 
24,000  over  the  population  of  the  down- 
state  17th  District,  which  is  represented 
by  the  distinguished,  and  I  might  add  the 
ageless  and  fadeless  minority  whip,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois   [Mr.  ArendsI. 

Four  only  of  the  Illinois  districts  have 
populations  exceeding  500,000 — the  10th 
District,  represented  by  Congressman 
Collier  topping  the  list  with  552,582. 

CHICAGO  A  DEMOCRATIC  STRONGHOLD 

Chicago  is  strongly  a  Democratic  city 
because  the  regular  Democratic  organi- 
zation, headed  by  Mayor  Richard  J. 
Daley,  functions  on  the  principle  that 
good  and  honest,  efficient,  and  courteous 
service  to  the  people  is  good  politics.  In 
the  Second  District,  which  I  have  repre- 
sented in  the  administrations  of  four 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  electors  of  which  I  am  forever  in- 
debted and  deeply  and  humbly  grateful, 
are  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  5th  U.S.  Army,  the  great 
Museum  of  Science,  Art,  and  Industry, 
the  steel  mills,  and  I  have  been  told  more 
churches  and  synagogues  than  any  simi- 
lar area  in  the  world.  Every  ethnic  seg- 
ment of  the  American  population  Is  well 
and  numerously  represented  in  the  Sec- 
ond District. 

I  know  of  no  district  in  the  United 
States  that  offers  a  more  exciting  and 
rewarding  challenge  to  the  student  of 
American  politics  and  the  tides  and 
trends  that  determine  the  fate  of  parties 
and  the  course  of  the  Nation. 

DISTRICT    ONCE    A    GOP    STRONGHOLD 

In  my  young  manhood  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  was  one  of  the  strongest 
Republican  districts  In  the  Nation,  and 


in  some  elections  topped  them  all  in  the 
size  of  its  Republican  majority,  it  is 
true  that  the  district  has  been  changed 
several  times  since  then,  but  Hyde  Park 
and  most  of  Kenwood  always  have  been 
in  the  Second  District;  and  in  the  old 
days,  Hyde  Park  and  Kenwood  were  so 
Republican  that  it  was  hard  to  spot  a 
Democrat.  I  think  there  were  only  two 
other  Democrats  in  the  precinct  where 
I  voted  when  I  was  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Illinois  and  living  on  Everett  Avenue 
in  Hyde  Park,  near  the  present  home  of 
Democratic  Ward  Committeeman  Kor- 
shak. 

Hyde  Park  is  in  the  present  fifth  ward; 
Kenwood  is  largely  in  the  28  precincts 
in  the  fourth  ward  that  remain  in  the 
Second  Congressional  District.  In  1964, 
the  fifth  ward  voted  24,806  to  4,231  to 
retain  a  Democratic  Congressman  and 
the  28  Kenwood  precincts  in  the  fourth 
ward  voted  10.972  to  1,546.  Fifty  years 
ago  it  might  have  been  the  other  way 
around. 

Here  are  the  official  figures  of  the  28 
precincts  in  the  fourth  ward,  the  alder- 
man and  ward  committeeman  of  which  is 
the  Honorable  Claude  W.  B.  Holman: 


Precinct 

Barratt 

William  F. 

O'Hara 

Scannell 

Ward  4 

16 
17 

400 
651 

15 

15 

20 

414 

7 

21 

223 

12 

22 

306 

32 

24 

450 

20 

25 

496 

10 

26 

390 

14 

29 

244 

196 

30 

252 

114 

31 

424 

85 

32 

412 

56 

33 

330 

73 

34 

483 

45 

35 

442 

34 

36 

365 

34 

37 

345 

16 

38 

371 

30 

39 

400 

42 

40 

466 

31 

43 

342 

41 

44 

366 

109 

48 

307 

120 

53 

323 

101 

55 

288 

2 

56 

430 

13 

59 

rm 

15 

63 

549 

264 

Total - 

10,972 

1.546 

Please  note  that  in  the  55th  precinct 
the  vote  was  288  to  2,  which  I  would  call 
almost  a  perfect  score.  How  the  two  dis- 
senters got  away  from  that  Democratic 
precinct  captain,  I  have  no  explanation. 
Please  note,  too,  that  in  the  20th  pre- 
cinct, with  414  voting  the  way  that 
brought  gladness  to  my  heart,  only  7 
voted  the  other  way.  And  496  to  10  in 
the  25th  precinct,  503  to  15  in  the  59th 
precinct,  651  to  15  in  the  17th  precinct, 
430  to  13  in  the  56th  precinct,  and  on 
and  on  and  on  in  the  march  of  democ- 
racy under  Committeeman  Holman  and 
his  4th  ward  stalwarts. 

The  best  Republican  precincts  were 
the  29th  and  63d.  The  former  gave  me 
244  votes  and  my  Republican  opponent 
196.  The  latter  gave  me  549,  my  op- 
ponent 264. 

FIFTH-WARD    RETURNS 

Committeeman  of  the  fifth  ward  is 
Hon.  Marshall  Korshak,  former  State 
senator    with    an    outstanding    record. 
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nresent  tmstee  of  the  santitary  district 
and  a  topflight  member  of  the  Chicago 
bar  Here  are  the  1964  returns  by  pre- 
cincts in  the  congressional  election: 


Precinct 


Barratt 
O'llara 


Ward  5- 


TotaL 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
3l) 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 
£2 
S3 
54 
65 
56 
67 
68 
50 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 


362 

286 

469 

482 

424 

472 

407 

371 

418 

206 

319 

340 

228 

340 

359 

266 

348 

468 

361 

364 

30O 

4(M 

541 

348 

283 

372 

305 

375 

290 

413 

405 

333 

376 

512 

183 

568 

302 

312 

121 

233 

255 

375 

318 

497 

530 

394 

360 

417 

427 

441 

416 

390 

425 

527 

543 

484 

531 

497 

349 

473 

456 

420 

342 

487 


William  F. 
Scannell 


24.806 


10 
167 
30 
25 
15 
33 
51 
125 
121 
183 
144 
124 
101 
181 
138 
79 
.53 
18 
12 
89 
14 
53 
22 
158 
35 
78 
102 
16 
10 
137 
16 
25 
115 
24 
125 
21 
131 
157 
235 
113 
117 
110 
136 
17 
52 
9 
66 
28 
16 
14 
42 
55 
16 
21 
25 
10 
17 
13 
104 
10 
15 
14 
29 
9 


residence  for  close  to  half  a  century. 
When  I  started  running  for  Congress, 
the  seventh  ward  was  concededly  Repub- 
lican territory,  but  more  and  more  came 
over  to  the  Democratic  side,  the  Demo- 
cratic vote  in  1964  setting  the  Democratic 
high  water  mark.  Here  are  the  returns 
by  precincts  in  the  1964  congressional 
election: 


4,231 


Ward  7. 


Please  note,  as  I  have  with  pride  and 
appreciation,  that  487  to  9  in  the  64th 
precinct,  that  484  to  10  in  the  56th  pre- 
cinct, that  362  to  10  in  the  1st  precinct, 
424  to  15  in  the  5th  precinct,  441  to  14  in 
the  50th  precinct,  568  to  21  in  the  36th 
precinct,  and  on  and  on  and  on  in  the 
march  of  democracy  under  Committee- 
man Korshak  and  the  precinct  stalwarts 
of  the  5th  ward. 

There  are  64  precincts  in  the  5th  ward. 
One  of  the  64,  the  39th  precinct,  went 
for  my  Republican  opponent  by  a  vote  of 
121  to  235.  The  next  best  Republican 
precinct  was  the  10th  precinct,  in  which 
the  Republican  nominee  received  183  to 
my  266. 

SEVENTH-WARD    RETURNS 

Democratic  committeeman  of  the 
seventh  ward  is  the  Honorable  James  A. 
Ronan,  Democratic  State  chairman, 
member  of  Governor  Kerner's  cabinet, 
and  one  of  the  Democratic  leaders  in 
Illinois.    This  has  been  the  ward  of  my 


Precinct 


Total. 


Barratt 
O'Hara 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

65 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

86 

86 

87 


90 
91 
92 
93 


William  F. 
Scannell 


462 

420 

529 

276 

231 

225 

305 

401 

397 

263 

246 

229 

264 

177 

157 

237 

340 

341 

210 

200 

401 

483 

180 

139 

479 

380 

250 

350 

248 

233 

274 

276 

187 

226 

211 
176 

226 

296 

204 

298 

255 

263 

418 

260 

296 

212 

315 

2.% 

202 

183 

312 

172 

274 

246 

258 

218 

153 

140 

163 

365 

310 

298 

243 

244 

339 

207 

351 

225 

191 

368 

213 

272 

185 

342 

248 

305 

297 

299 

288 

204 

226 

269 

306 

276 

190 

26:} 

295 

175 

161 

352 

257 

482 

382 


25.466 


28 
18 
33 
81 

131 

157 

114 
56 
96 

120 

133 

222 

284 

151 

154 

166 

159 

106 

194 

161 
78 
33 

190 

175 

110 
97 

112 

141 

164 

159 

261 

119 

365 

233 

277 
191 

232 

201 
185 
172 
154 
173 
116 
222 
113 
157 
188 
143 
ISl 
189 
180 
192 
235 
295 
'243 
337 
204 
176 
198 
155 
123 
123 
108 
170 
88 
206 
151 
119 
209 
133 
274 
157 
127 
143 
180 
209 
140 
89 
93 
125 
207 
167 
87 
313 
213 
187 
321 
218 
215 
85 
145 
89 
27 


Please  note  with  me  the  420  to  18  in 
the  2d  precinct,  the  462  to  28  in  the  1st 
precinct,  the  529  to  33  in  the  3d  precinct, 
the  392  to  27  in  the  93d  precinct,  and  on 
and  on  and  on  in  the  march  of  democ- 
racy under  Committeeman  Ronan  and 
the  precinct  stalwarts  of  the  7th  ward. 

Best  Republican  precinct  was  the 
home  precinct  of  the  Republican  nom- 
inee, the  33d,  which  gave  him  365  votes 
to  my  187.  There  are  93  precincts  in 
the  fifth  ward.  They  divided  73  Demo- 
cratic, 20  Republican. 

EIGHTH-WARD    RETURNS 

Until  the  last  reapportionment,  all  the 
eighth  ward  was  in  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  and  when  I  was  first 
elected  to  the  Congress,  it  was  the 
strongest  Republican  ward  of  the  dis- 
trict. Later,  it  became  Democratic. 
The  31  precincts  that  remained  in  the 
Second  District  after  the  1960  reappor- 
tionment, however,  were  inclined  to  go 
Republican.  In  1962,  I  carried  them  by 
about  25  votes,  1  of  2  Democratic  nom- 
inees who  cleared  the  hurdle.  In  1964, 1 
was  thankful  to  carry  24  of  the  precincts 
and  to  come  close  in  the  remaining  7. 
Here  are  the  official  figures: 


Mard  8. 


Precinct 

Barratt 

WilliamJF. 

O'Hara 

Scannell 

2 

207 

144 

3 

178 

247 

4 

187 

165 

7 

^6 

226 

13 

198 

173 

14 

183 

242 

19 

152 

240 

20 

342 

112 

21 

276 

207 

22 

362 

103 

23 

249 

233 

24 

220 

175 

25 

186 

139 

26 

326 

140 

27 

369 

89 

30 

223 

243 

33 

201 

155 

46 

302 

254 

4< 

141 

180 

49 

233 

266 

SO 

301 

212 

51 

258 

278 

67 

285 

160 

67 

207 

265 

68 

202 

143 

70 

261 

191 

72 

236 

194 

73 

252 

206 

77 

256 

226 

85 

179 

296 

88 

217 

155 

Total. 


7,425 


6.059 


15,151 


Please  note  the  369  to  89  in  the  27th 
precinct,  the  362  to  103  in  the  22d  pre- 
cinct, the  342  to  112  in  the  20th  precinct. 
Best  Republican  precinct  was  the  85th, 
which  gave  my  opponent  296  to  my  179. 

Russell  O'Brien  is  the  Democratic  com- 
mitteeman of  the  eighth  ward,  one  of  my 
longtime  friends,  as  is  his  predecessor, 
James  Sullivan,  who  as  one  of  the  then 
governing  group  sponsored  my  congres- 
sional candidacy  in  1948  and  earlier,  in 
1912,  had  rung  doorbells  for  me  as  a 
candidate  for  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Hon.  James  Condon,  former  associate 
of  mine  in  the  office  of  the  corporation 
counsel  of  Chicago,  is  the  alderman  of 
the  eighth  ward.  Russell  DeBow,  for- 
merly associated  with  me  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Second  District,  and  now 
on  the  staff  of  Mayor  Daley,  is  an  im- 
portant member  of  the  eighth-ward 
team. 
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NINTH-WARD     RETURNS 


Ward  committeeman  of  the  ninth 
ward  is  the  Honorable  Leslie  V.  Beck, 
clerk  of  the  appellate  court.  He  is  one 
of  my  oldest  and  dearest  friends.  Alder- 
man of  the  ward  is  the  Honorable  Domi- 
nic J.  Lupo,  who  has  established  an  en- 
during record  by  his  hard  work  and  his 
willingness  to  give  a  tireless  and  helping 
hand  on  all  worthy  occasions.  The  Hon- 
orable Michael  Htnko.  onetime  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  Congress  and  pres- 
ently my  personal  representative,  is  a 
resident  of  the  ninth  ward. 

Here  are  the  returns  by  precincts  from 
the  ninth  ward: 


f'-mm^ 

Precinct 

B.irnUt 

Willlnm  F. 

O'llani 

SC!U1IH-11 

WarilO 

1 
2 

273 
173 

116 

254 

3 

212 

278 

4 

189 

217 

S 

233 

95 

6 

JfiS 

1.V1 

7 

234 

9t5 

8 

21>.'i 

llVS 

9 

1J3 

302 

10 

259 

139 

11 

277 

190 

12 

162 

297 

13 

194 

262 

t4 

216 

238 

15 

244 

221 

Ifi 

286 

153 

17 

199 

2:« 

18 

IM 

268 

19 

255 

200 

2t1 

179 

272 

21 

290 

214 

22 

251 

207 

a 

'■>v> 

186 

24 

4tl3 

15 

25 

269 

151 

28 

169 

179 

27 

345 

7 

28 

406 

11 

29 

179 

1S3 

30 

251 

218 

31 

2<X) 

118 

32 

217 

201 

33 

350 

10 

34 

187 

176 

35 

171 

230 

36 

205 

219 

37 

291 

138 

38 

222 

204 

39 

180 

2.'i0 

40 

196 

219 

41 

235 

225 

42 

493 

12 

43 

2-20 

289 

44 

■234 

198 

45 

210 

173 

46 

193 

169 

47 

275 

170 

48 

250 

120 

49 

258 

130 

50 

331 

M 

51 

3J9 

9 

62 

210 

261 

53 

214 

217 

54 

208 

218 

65 

288 

166 

56 

238 

172 

67 

249 

135 

58 

174 

188 

59 

260 

305 

CO 

218 

290 

61 

262 

189 

62 

225 

261 

63 

267 

291 

64 

183 

287 

65 

293 

150 

66 

262 

192 

67 

231 

182 

68 

177 

200 

69 

260 

228 

70 

351 

94 

71 

243 

218 

72 

227 

159 

73 

170 

263 

74 

279 

165 

75' 

141 

240 

Total 

18,187 

13, 982 

clnct,  the  329  to  9  In  the  51st  precinct, 
and  on  and  on  and  on  in  the  march  of 
democracy  under  Committeeman  Beck 
and  the  precinct  stalwarts  of  the  9th 
ward. 

TENTH-WARD   RETURNS 

Stanley  Zima  Is  the  new  ward  com- 
mitteeman of  the  10th  ward,  succeeding 
the  late  Emil  Pacini.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  no  party  leader  ever 
made  a  better  showing  in  his  first  major 
campaign.  He  mapped  and  sparked  the 
campaign  that  carried  the  10th  ward  by 
a  close  to  2-to-l  majority.  There  are  70 
precincts  in  the  10th  ward  and  all  but  6 
went  Democratic.  Here  are  the  figures 
of  the  congressional  election  by  pre- 
cincts: 


Prpcinct 

lliirratt 

Willirtin  F. 

O'llimi 

Sciiiiiiell 

Ward  10 

1 
2 

309 
224 

18:1 

124 

3 

280 

103 

4 

307 

206 

6 

254 

144 

6 

2J8 

118 

7 

237 

1H6 

8 

2.S3 

8U 

9 

314 

185 

10 

315 

203 

11 

400 

166 

12 

•J93 

258 

13 

339 

212 

14 

350 

18U 

15 

295 

159 

16 

291 

81 

17 

275 

68 

18 

309 

92 

19 

2S(i 

219 

20 

432 

31 

21 

334 

170 

22 

2til 

70 

23 

246 

106 

24 

241 

118 

25 

327 

148 

26 

21)7 

160 

27 

282 

147 

28 

373 

165 

29 

287 

211 

30 

248 

104 

31 

414 

139 

32 

161 

215 

33 

183 

180 

i. 

34 

251 

224 

35 

202 

201 

36 

ISO 

279 

37 

2.W 

219 

38 

226 

267 

39 

300 

195 

40 

370 

101 

41 

283 

201 

42 

296 

218 

43 

433 

28 

44 

242 

65 

45 

304 

130 

46 

225 

117 

47 

236 

84 

48 

3-29 

142 

49 

341 

184 

.W 

ISl 

161 

51 

307 

172 

.12 

314 

144 

53 

369 

9 

54 

378 

170 

65 

337 

184 

56 

301 

131 

57 

236 

293 

58 

234 

201 

59 

4.55 

168 

60 

356 

161 

61 

459 

158 

62 

398 

140 

63 

238 

320 

64 

3M 

121 

65 

312 

255 

66 

2f» 

281 

67 

206 

52 

68 

345 

188 

69 

373 

267 

70 

315 

276 

Total 

20,939 

11, 447 

Please  note,  as  certainly  have  I,  the  463 
to  15  in  the  24th  precinct,  the  345  to  7  in 
the  27th  precinct,  the  406  to  11  in  the 
28th  precinct,  the  350  to  10  in  the  33d 
precinct,  the  493  to  12  in  the  42d  pre- 


Please  note  the  369  to  9  in  the  53d 
precinct,  the  433  to  28  in  the  43d  pre- 
cinct, the  432  to  31  in  the  20th  precinct, 
and  on  and  on  and  on  in  the  march  of 
democracy  under  Committeeman  Zima 
and  the  precinct  stalwarts  of  the  10th 
ward,  not  forgetting  the  great  and  in- 


vincible State  legislative  team  of  Daniel 
Dougherty,  Nick  Svalina,  and  Henry 
Leonard,  and  the  steelworkers  who  have 
never  been  found  wanting.  My  deepest 
thanks  again  to  them,  one  and  all,  and 
to  Joe  LaMotte  and  Al  Towers,  who 
worked  day  and  night  with  tirele.ss  dedi- 
cation, and  all  the  others  this  expression 
of  a  gratitude  that  will  never  fade. 

TIDES    AND    TRENDS    IN    POLITICS 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  high  schools  and 
colleges  there  is  a  healthy  growth  in 
political  interest.  The  civic  studies  in 
our  high  schools  and  the  courses  in  polit- 
ical science  in  our  colleges  have  an  ever- 
widening  appeal  to  our  youth.  What 
makes  our  democracy  click?  What  are 
the  forces  that  bring  changes  to  the 
status  quo,  how  are  they  aroused,  and 
concentrated  into  voter  action?  What 
is  the  how,  when,  and  where  of  politics? 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  story  of  the 
Second  District  in  Illinois,  a  district  that 
in  the  span  of  my  lifetime  has  changed 
from  a  Republican  to  a  Democratic 
stronghold  will  make  some  contribution 
to  better  understanding  of  American 
politics  and  the  tides  and  trends  that  de- 
termine the  fate  of  parties  and  the 
course  of  the  ship  of  state. 


Ukrainian  Americans  Contribute  to  the 
American  Way  of  Life 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  18, 1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  2 
short  years,  from  1918  to  1920,  the 
Ukrainian  people  had  independence. 

Since  that  time  they  have  been  swal- 
lowed up  as  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Americans  who  have  long  held  high  the 
principle  of  self-determination  of  peoples 
pay  special  tribute  to  these  wonderful 
people  of  Eastern  Europe  during  this 
month,  the  47th  anniversary  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic. 

All  of  us  here  in  Congress  are  well 
aware  of  the  great  contribution  to  Amer- 
ican life  made  by  the  Ukrainian  Ameri- 
can immigrants,  be  they  from  the  19th 
century  or  among  the  60,000  Ukrainian 
displaced  persons  who  came  to  our 
shores  and  became  a  part  of  our  national 
life  after  World  War  II.  One  of  the  best 
statements  I  have  read  about  Americans 
of  Ukrainian  background  was  written 
by  Joseph  L.  Dichten  in  'One  America." 
edited  by  Brown  &  Roucek.  I  have 
unanimous  consent  to  place  part  of  that 
statement  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
at  this  point: 

Contributions  to  American  Life 

The  Ukrainian  American  immigrant  has 
done  more  than  his  share  in  the  building  of 
the  Nation.  He  has  worked  In  great  num- 
bers in  factories  and  farms,  railroads  and 
mines,  and  his  unremitting  labors  have 
helped  to  strengthen  the  vast  and  crucially 
important  Industrial  power  of  the  United 
States.     He  has  strongly  Identified  himself 
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with  the  cause  of  organized  labor,  and  has 
zealously  participated  in  the  founding  and 
Kowth  of  the  American  labor  movement. 
The  Ukrainian  immigrant  brought  with  him 
from  the  old  country  a  love  of  his  own  home 
and  his  own  piece  of  land;  thus,  the  Ukrain- 
ian American  family  unit  has  always  been  a 
sturdy,  stable  entity. 

Many  areas  of  American  culture  have 
profited  from  the  contributions  of  the 
Ukrainian  immigrant.  His  music,  songs,  and 
folk  dances  have  greatly  influenced  American 
composers  and  choreographers.  George 
Gershwin  used  an  old  Ukrainian  theme  as 
a  base  for  his  "Don't  Forget  Me"  from  the 
operetta  "Song  of  the  Flame."  The  Ukrain- 
ian National  and  the  United  Ukrainian  Folk 
choruses,  composed  mainly  of  young  Ukrain- 
ian Americans  born  in  the  United  States, 
have  been  acclaimed  by  critics  as  among  the 
best  ever  heard  In  the  United  States.  One 
reviewer  described  the  Ukrainian  National 
Chorus  as  "a  human  organ,  an  instrument 
of  Incomparable  precision  and  incomparable 
expressiveness.  It  can  rustle  like  leaves  in 
the  forest;  it  can  be  lyrical  as  a  lark  at  dawn; 
It  can  be  sonorous  as  thunder  over  moun- 
tains." These  choral  groups  were  created  by 
Prof.  Alexander  Koshetz,  a  Ukrainian  im- 
migrant who  lived  in  New  York  until  his 
death  In  1944.  Professor  Koshetz  left  be- 
hind him  several  notable  compositions  and 
arrangements  of  Ukrainian  songs  for  Ameri- 
can choruses. 

Ukrainian  dances  are  often  considered 
among  the  most  vivid  and  colorful  of  all 
folk  dances  by  virtue  of  charm  and  expres- 
siveness, and  many  of  their  basic  steps  have 
found  their  way  into  the  American  dance. 
The  world-renowned  sculptor.  Alexander 
Archlpenko,  has  made  his  contribution  to 
modern  American  art.  His  sculptures, 
created  in  New  York  and  California,  can  be 
found  in  many  American  museums.  Movie 
stars  John  Hodlak  and  Anna  Sten  are  of 
Ukrainian  descent.  Volodymyr  Timoshenko, 
a  recognized  authority  on  the  economy  of  the 
Ukraine  and  Russia,  was  a  professor  at  Stan- 
ford University  in  California. 

Many  other  individual  contributions  to 
American  life  by  Ukrainians  can  be  cited. 
Ukrainian  American  scientists,  composers, 
singers,  cartoonists,  and  athletes  have  gained 
positions  of  prominence  and  have  con- 
tributed to  the  mainstream  of  American 
culture.  "" 

However,  the  greatest  contribution  to 
American  life  has  been  made  by  the  Ukrain- 
ian group  as  a  whole — by  the  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  Ukrainian  immigrants  and 
their  families.  The  Ukrainian  churches, 
organizations,  and  press  have  become  in- 
tegral parts  of  the  American  culture,  and  are 
concrete  examples  of  the  best  that  can  be 
attained  through  the  realization  of  the 
concept  of  "cultural  pluralism." 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  M.  Fraser. 


rized  in  the  current  issue  of  my  weekly 
newsletter.  Capitol  Comments. 

The  reports  contain  many  recom- 
mendations directed  to  the  atteicnon  of 
the  89th  Congress,  in  consonance  with 
the  declared  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
our  Federal  Government  should  protect 
and  promote  the  interests  of  American 
small  business. 

The  newsletter  summarizing  the  activ- 
ities and  recommendations  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  dur- 
ing the  88th  Congress,  on  which  I  had  the 
honor  of  serving  as  chairman,  is  included 
in  the  Congressional  Record  imder 
unanimous  consent. 

The  newsletter  article  follows: 


The  House  Small  Business  Committee 
Reports  to  the  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  18. 1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  hearings,  studies,  and  reports  of 
the  House  Small  Business  Committee 
during  the  88th  Congress  are  siunma- 


HoTJSE  Small  Business  Committee  Calls  fob 
Action  on  Wide  Range  of  Problems 
Approximately  80  speciflc  recommenda- 
tions for  actions  dealing  constructively  with 
major  problems  of  American  small  business 
are  set  forth  in  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee's  final  report  on  its  work  during 
the  88th  Congress. 

The  House  Small  Business  Committee,  on 
which  your  Representative  serves  as  chair- 
man, summarized  in  this  report  the  com- 
prehensive studies  and  Investigations  of  the 
full  committee  and  its  subcommittees  during 
the  last  Congress.  This  report  (H.  Rept. 
No.  1944)  has  been  made  public  and  is  avail- 
able in  printed  form  upon  request,  along 
with  five  other  new  reports  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  other  reports,  which  discuss  in  detail 
some  of  the  matters  siimmarized  in  the 
final  report,  Include: 

Small  Business  Administration,  its  orga- 
nization and  operation:  Seventeen  recom- 
mended steps  to  make  this  important  Federal 
agency  more  helpful  and  effective  are  out- 
lined In  House  Report  No.  1935.  Included 
is  the  recommendation  that  Congress 
promptly  consider  supplementary  appropria- 
tions to  the  revolving  fund  In  order  that  the 
SBA's  financial  assistance  program  not  be 
curtailed. 

The  SBA  has  a  revolving  fund  of  $1.6  billion 
through  which  more  than  $2.5  billion  in 
loans  has  been  made  available  to  small  busi- 
ness firms  since  this  program  was  estab- 
lished In  1953  by  Congress.  There  are  today 
more  than  4.6  million  small  businesses  in 
the  United  States  representing  better  than 
90  percent  of  American  business. 

Small  business  investment  program:  House 
Report  No.  1934  makes  numerous  recom- 
mendations designed  to  strengthen  this 
financial  assistance  program,  under  which 
privately  owned,  organized,  and  operated 
investment  corporations  make  equity  capital 
and  long-term  loans  available  to  small  busi- 
ness firms.  More  than  10,000  concerns  have 
received  over  one-half  billion  dollars  in  such 
assistance  since  this  program  was  established 
by  Congress. 

Dual  distribution:  House  Report  No.  1943 
covers  testimony  received  from  small  busi- 
nessmen in  46  industries  concerning  the  im- 
pact upon  small  business  of  dual  distribu- 
tion and  vertical  integration.  This  Is  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  studies  ever  made 
of  small  business  distributional  problems. 

Government  procurement:  House  Report 
No.  1937  outlines  15  administrative  actions 
which  should  be  taken  by  various  Govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies  to  insure 
that  small  business  obtains  a  fair  share  of  the 
Federal  Government's  procurement  dollars. 
Lumber  standards:  House  Report  No.  1936 
is  based  on  the  subcommittee  hearings  that 
were  held  in  response  to  complaints  of  small 
businessmen  in  the  U.S.  softwood  lumber 
industry  that  new  size  standards  would  have 
harmful  effects  on  their  business.  The 
subcommittee  recommended  that  the  De- 
partment   of    Commerce    reconstitute    the 


American  Lumber  Standards  Committee  so 
as  to  provide  broader  representation  on  this 
advisory  panel. 

Our  committee's  final  report  Includes 
chapters  on  each  of  the  subjects  covered  In 
the  five  separate  reports,  together  with  In- 
formative chapters  on  taxation,  tax-exempt 
foundations,  small  business  problems  In  ur- 
ban areas,  the  economy  and  small  business, 
corporate  mergers,  and  the  monopoly  prob- 
lem. 

A  chapter  on  small  business  and  foreign 
trade,  based  on  extensive  hearings  conducted 
in  1963,  is  another  of  the  significant  sections 
of  our  committee's  final  report.  A  chapter 
is  devoted  also  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's advisory  opinion  on  Joint  ads.  This 
relates  to  our  committee's  work  which  re- 
sulted in  the  reversal  of  an  adverse  PTC  de- 
cision on  Joint  advertising  by  retailers — a 
reversal  beneficial  to  druggists,  hardware- 
men,  merchants,  and  other  small  business 
retailers. 

In  Slim,  the  committee's  reports  for  the 
88th  Congress  make  avaUable  a  vast  store 
of  vital  Information  to  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  problems  and  the  welfare  of  Amer- 
ican small  business.  Copies  of  each  of  these 
reports  are  available  without  charge  upon 
request  to  your  Congressman  or  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee,  Washington  25, 
D.C. 


Washington  Obseryance   of   10th  Anni- 
versary of  U.S.  Nuclear  Navy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

OF  KASSACHUSCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  18. 1965 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  10  years 
ago  this  past  Sunday,  January  17,  these 
words  signaled  the  successful  laimching 
of  nuclear  seapower  by  the  U.S.  Navy: 
"Underway  on  nuclear  power." 

In  recognition  of  this  important  anni- 
versary of  the  U.S.  nuclear  Navy,  when 
the  now  Rear  Adm.  Eugene  P.  Wilkinson 
sent  that  message  from  the  submarine 
Nautilu3,  ceremonies  are  taking  place  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  both  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  was  privileged  to 
attend  the  principal  public  event  in 
Washington  last  Wednesday  night,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  Naval  Reserve  Public 
Relations  Company  5-4  at  the  Hotel 
Willard. 

Today,  the  U.S.  Navy  is  the  world's 
largest  operator  of  nuclear  reactors,  and 
the  uses  to  which  these  phenomenal 
poweiTlants  are  being  put.  and  will  be  in 
the  future,  were  extremely  well  recorded 
at  the  Washington  salute  to  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  nuclear  Navy. 

The  addresses  were  delivered  by 
Admiral  Wilkinson,  first  skipper  of  the 
Nautilus;  newly  seated  Congressman 
William  R.  Anderson  of  Tennessee,  who 
was  commanding  officer  of  the  Nauttius 
on  her  historic  voyage  under  the  North 
Pole  and  Rear  Adm.  Bernard  M.  Strean, 
commander  of  the  famed  Nuclear  Task 
Force  1  which  recently  completed  Op- 
eration Sea  Orbit  by  circumnavigating 
the  world. 

A  similar  message  was  delivered  by 
Admiral  Wilkinson  in  Boston  today  at  a 
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lOth  anniversary  luncheon  cosponsored 
by  the  1st  Naval  District  and  the  As- 
sociated Industries  of  Massachusetts, 
tvhich  also  is  observing  its  50th  year  of 
service  to  my  home  State.  This  is 
doubly  appropriate  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  two  of  Admiral  Stream's  nuclear 
task  force  ships,  the  cruiser  Long  Beach 
and  frigate  Bainbridge.  were  built  and 
commissioned  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  maritime  nation  has 
been  underway  on  nuclear  power  for  10 
years.  The  cause  of  freedom  and  security 
in  the  world  demands  that  we  continue  on 
course  into  the  future — at  flank  speed. 
It  is  with  pleasure,  therefore,  that  I  join 
at  this  time  with  my  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Holifield] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Price  1,  in  recognizing  this  great  anni- 
versary in  oui-  nuclear  history.  In  that 
connection,  I  desire  to  enter  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  informative 
Washington  dinner  messages  of  the  three 
aforementioned  distinguished  pioneers 
of  our  nuclear  Navy — with  which  it  has 
also  been  my  privilege,  to  be  closely 
affiliated  since  its  inception,  along  with 
the  stalwart  father  of  nuclear  scapower. 
Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover. 

Significance    of     "Underway    on    Nuclear 
Power" 

(Remarks  of  Rear  Adm.  Eugene  P.  Wilkin- 
son. tJ.S.  Navy,  at  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  nuclear  Navy  dinner,  Wlllard  Hotel, 
Washington,  DC,  January  13,  1965) 

Tonight  we  are  saluting  the  10th  anniver- 
sary of  the  nuclear  Navy,  with  zero  time 
being  1100  hours.  January  17,  1955.  when 
Q.M.lc.  Rayl.  Nautilus  quartermaster,  sent 
a  signal  by  flashing  light  to  the  U.S.S.  Sun- 
bird  for  further  relay  to  commander  sub- 
marine force,  Atlantic  Fleet — "underway  on 
nuclear  power." 

Actually,  1100,  January  17,  1955,  wasn't 
the  beginning  at  all.  Just  the  opposite. 
That  instant  of  time  when  Nautilus  took  In 
her  No.  1  line  and  backed  Into  the 
stream  at  Groton,  Conn.,  marked  the  end  of 
a  Job.  A  long,  hard  Job  that  started  with 
then  Capt.  H.  G.  Rickover  and  a  select  group 
of  engineering  duty  officers  at  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory  In  1946.  A  Job  that, 
before  it  was  through,  involved  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  America.  Including  Congress,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Navy,  na- 
tional laboratories,  Federal  bureaus,  various 
colleges  and  universities,  and  a  great  seg- 
ment of  American  industry.  A  Job  that  in- 
cluded conception,  controversy,  congressional 
support,  design,  development,  superior  tech- 
nical management,  significant  technological 
breakthroughs,  construction,  and  test.  A  pi- 
oneering program  that  saw  many  frustrations 
and  setbacks,  redesign  and  retest,  years  of 
never-ending  pressure,  dedication,  persist- 
ence, and  at  last  consummation — Nautilus 
was  ready  to  go  to  sea. 

The  dramatic  end  of  this  phase  occurred 
only  17  days  off  a  schedule  made  more  than 
6  years  before:  In  1948.  A  remarkable  ac- 
complishment for  such  a  revolutionary  de- 
velopment— and  what  a  success.  The  ship 
worked  perfectly  from  the  first  day.  And 
then  continued  to  do  so.  time  after  time,  and 
every  time  thereafter. 

The  objective  of  the  naval  nuclear  propul- 
sion program  is  the  design,  development,  pro- 
duction, and  operation  of  nuclear  propulsion 
plants  having  high  reliability,  m.axlmum  sim- 
plicity, and  maximum  fuel  life  for  installa- 
tion in  ships  ranging  from  small  submarines 
to  large. combatant  surface  ships.  This  ob- 
jective is  being  achieved.  The  tangible  evi- 
dence of  this  is  92  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines and  4  nuclear-powered  surface  ships 


authorized  to  date.  When  completed  this 
win  be  roughly  11  percent  of  our  entire 
fleet  numerically  and  about  the  same  percent 
of  the  total  tonnage.  We  should  expect  to 
see  a  similar.  If  not  a  greater,  percentage  In- 
crease in  the  next  decade.  The  objective 
back  in  1955  was  simpler — Just  to  get  that 
one  ship  to  sea.  An  inanimate  mass  of  steel 
one  day,  the  next  a  living  ship  that,  those 
of  us  who  were  in  her,  will  love  all  our 
lives. 

Of  the  96  nuclear  ships  authorized  through 
fiscal  year  1965,  the  surface  ships:  Enterprise, 
Long  Beach,  and  Bainbridge — 22  attack  sub- 
marines, and  29  Polaris  submarines  have  as- 
sumed their  duties  In  the  fleet.  Others  are 
operational,  soon  to  report.  In  the  more 
than  41/2  million  miles  these  ships  have 
steamed,  their  accomplishments  are  legend. 
The  Arctic  explorations  of  Captain  Ander- 
son in  Nautilus,  followed  by  those  of  Skate, 
Sargo.  and  Seadragon:  the  submerged  en- 
durance runs  of  Seaioolf  and  Patrick  Henry; 
the  speed  and  maneuverability  of  Skipjack; 
the  first  test  firings  of  Polaris  by  George 
Washington;  the  increasing  strength  of  the 
ever  vigilant  Polaris  submarines  on  deterrent 
p.Urol:  circumnavigation  of  the  globe;  first. 
submerged,  by  Triton,  then,  by  Admiral 
Strean's  Nuclear  Task  Force  1  in  Opera- 
tion Sea  Orbit — all  these  exploits  add  In  In- 
creasing tempo  to  naval  history. 

Nautilus'  sailing  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  In  naval  history — the  age  of 
nuclear  naval  power.  The  significance  looms 
ever  larger  as  our  visions  become  realities 
in  submersibles  and  ships  with  virtually 
unlimited  range,  endurance,  and  speed — mak- 
ing them  some  of  the  deadliest  military 
weapons  systems  ever  devised.  The  revolu- 
tion in  our  Navy  started  by  nuclear  power 
has  come  a  long  way  in  the  first  10  years, 
with  greater  possibilities  ahead. 

All  of  the  combatant  submarines  being 
built  or  authorized  will  be  nuclear  powered. 
The  advantages  of  nuclear  propulsion  are 
being  carefully  examined  for  their  applica- 
tion to  some  of  our  future  surface  com- 
batant ships.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
announced  that  a  nuclear-powered  aircraft 
carrier,  using  only  two  reactors  instead  of 
eight,  Is  now  practicable.  This  will  stimu- 
late further  studies  of  the  economics  of 
surface  ship  nuclear  propulsion.  As  reactor 
technology  continues  to  advance,  we  In  the 
Navy  look  to  a  future  In  which  many  of 
the  new  major  combatant  ships  will  be 
nuclear  powered  and  these  nuclear-powered 
ships  will  help  keep  our  Navy  modern  and 
strong  so  that  it  can  continue  to  fulfill  its 
traditional  role  of  assuring  the  freedom  of 
the  seas  effectively. 


Nuclear   Navy — One   of    Nation's   Greatest 
Assets 

(Remarks  by  Congressman  William  R. 
Anderson  at  the  dinner  celebrating  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  nuclear  Navy, 
Wlllard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.,  Janu- 
ary 13, 1965) 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  forbearance  of  all  of  you  who 
must  realize  that  I  am  a  bit  late  to  be  a 
qualified  Navy  spokesman  and  considerably 
early  to  be  a  congressional  expert. 

My  problem  doesn't  stop  here.  Despite 
all  my  efforts  to  acquire  the  image  of  law- 
maker and  statesman,  I  find  I'm  still  more 
closely  identified  with  the  North  Pole  than 
with  Capitol  Hill.  I  assure  you,  it  is  twice 
as  hard  and  much  more  dangerous  to  reach 
Congress. 

I  want  to  express  my  warm  appreciation 
to  the  Washington  Naval  Reserve  Public  Re- 
lations Company  for  conceiving  and  arrang- 
ing this  event.  Having  spent  my  last  3 
years  of  Navy  duty  here  in  Washington,  I 
am  well  aware  of  your  versatility,  your  fline 
traditions,  and  the  great  contributions  your 
unit  has  made  toward  a  more  effective  and 
better  understood  Navy. 


The  last  10  years  of  our  nuclear  Navy 
have  been  eventful  and  bright  with  per- 
formance and  potential.  It  Is  certain  that 
the  next  10  years  can  be  years  of  progress 
achievement,  and  consolidation. 

The  Joint  Navy-Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion program  has  always  been  blessed  with 
champions  to  serve  the  cause  of  nuclear 
propulsion. 

Its  number  one  champion  originally  stood 
almost  alone.  Tomorrow,  that  man,  small  In 
physical  stature  but  gigantic  in  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  his  character,  Intellect,  and  de- 
votion, will  leave  his  austere  office  to  go  to 
the  White  House  to  receive  the  Enrico  Fermi 
Award  from  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  Navy  and  the  Nation  are  indeed  for- 
tunate that  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover  Is  willing  to 
continue  In  his  demanding  assignment  In 
the  second  decade  of  nuclear  power. 

There  are  also  many  champions  of  the 
nuclear  Navy  on  both  sides  of  Capitol  Hill. 
I  do  not  Intend  to  diminish  the  credit  due 
the  Navy,  but  history  will  record  that  Con- 
gress, particularly  during  the  early  days, 
gave  nuclear  propulsion  better  attention, 
better  service,  and  greater  push  than  did  the 
Navy  itself. 

We  are  most  forunate  that  two  Capitol 
Hill  champions  of  nuclear  power  have  now 
moved  to  powerful  positions.  I  refer  to 
Congressman  Mendel  Rivers,  chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
Congressman  Chet  Holifield.  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  The 
outlook  for  the  next  10  years  is  brighter 
because  of  the  Judgment,  vision,  and  leader- 
ship of  these  statesmen. 

With  the  support  and  leadership  of  men 
of  this  type,  the  Navy  now  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  a  historic  changeover.  The 
Nautilus  and  her  successors  and  the  dra- 
matically powerful  Polaris-firing  submarines 
are  a  tremendous  force  in  being.  Nuclear 
Task  Force  1.  after  Its  circumnavigation 
of  the  globe  appears  to  be  the  prototype  for 
the  ships  that  will  make  our  Navy  the  most 
powerful  and  adaptable  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

ENTER,    THE    SECOND    DECADE 

With  more  and  more  efficient  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion systems  being  developed,  the  key 
question  to  a  policy  for  the  second  decade  of 
the  nuclear  Navy  would  seem  to  be  how  best 
to  proceed  with  construction  of  nuclear  sur- 
face splps. 

The  reason  for  our  past  timidity  In  this 
matter  has,  of  course,  been  costs.  In  open- 
ing a  discussion  on  nuclear  surface  ships,  I 
want  to  make  It  clear  that  my  purpose  Is  not 
to  criticize  the  decisions  of  the  past  but  to 
make  some  sviggestions  bearing  on  future 
policy. 

First  of  all,  I  think  that  in  deciding 
whether  to  adopt  an  aggressive  program  of 
nuclear  ship  construction  we  should  make 
sure  all  factors  are  considered. 

It's  important,  first  of  all,  that  the  figures 
on  which  we  base  decisions  be  true,  com- 
plete costs  of  ship  construction  and  opera- 
tion, amortized  over  the  useful  life  of  the 
ship — development,  construction,  outfitting, 
operation,  repairs,  refueling. 

Viewed  on  this  basis,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  has  estimated  that  a  nu- 
clear carrier  Is  Just  3  percent  more  expensive 
in  the  long  run  than  a  conventional  carrier. 
It  is  also,  of  course,  much  more  effective  than 
a  conventional  carrier.  Tliere  are  few  Ameri- 
cans who  would  not  be  willing  to  invest  this 
additional  3  percent  in  order  to  avoid  de- 
pendence on  obsolete,  second-best  ships  for 
the  defense  of  this  country  and  the  security 
of  the  free  world. 

Let  us  also  remember  the  "spinoffs,"  the 
side  benefits  and  returned  dividends  that 
have  and  will  come  from  the  development  of 
nuclear  propulsion. 

Take  the  Shlppingport  reactor,  this  coun- 
try's first  full-size  commercial  atomic  gen- 
erating plant.    Shlppingport  Is  really  a  larger 
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version  of  the  Nautilus  powerplant.  Eventu- 
Llv  I  believe  we  will  realize  that  if  the  only 
rPRult  of  the  Nautilus  development  program 
had  been  a  safe,  satisfactory  situation  at 
Shippingport  the   money  would  have  been 

well  spent. 

While  our  needs  for  commercial  atomic 
nower  may  not  press  us  today,  we  must  pre- 
nare  for  the  time  when  they  press  In  on  us 
ranldlv— as.  Indeed,  they  are  pressing  In  al- 
ready on  many  nations  hard  up  for  conven- 
tional energy  sources. 

FOR  GOOD  OF  MANKIND 

Let  us  not  forget,  either,  that  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  flying  from  modern,  swift,  far- 
ranelng  nuclear  ships  comprises  one  of  our 
most  dramatic  symbols  of  the  success  of  the 
United  States  In  harnessing  the  atom  for 
practical,  peaceful  purposes— dramatic  proof 
of  this  Nation's  firm  determination  that  the 
atom  shall  be  used  for  mankind's  good, 
rather  than  his  destruction. 

These  considerations  are  difficult,  I  think, 
to  place  on  the  scale  of  cost  accounting.  But 
they  must  be  Included  in  our  thinking.  We 
cannot  afford  to  deprive  ourselves  of  our  full 
potential  power  merely  because  it  appears 
today  to  be  a  little  more  expensive,  because 
what  slide  rule  can  measure  the  value  of  life 
and  liberty? 

So  as  a  new  administration,  with  a  spark- 
ling "mandate  from  the  people,  prepares  to 
open  new  and  ambitious  vistas  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  the  American  dream,  I  think 
we  must  visualize  ourselves  as  at  a  new  de- 
parture, beyond  whlcli  a  wise  nation  will  not 
only  build  fieets  powered  by  the  atom,  but 
will  embrace  every  opportunity  to  harness 
this  elemental  force  for  the  benefit  of  all  men, 
everywhere.  

Task    Force    1 — And   Looking   Ahead 


(Remarks  of  Rear  Adm.  B.  M.  Strean.  U.S. 
Navy,  In  commemoration  of  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  nuclear  Navy,  Wlllard  Ho- 
tel, Washington,  D.C.,  January  13,  1965) 
I  am  most  happy  to  participate  in  this 
observance  of  that  day  In  1955  when  Ad- 
miral Wilkinson  signaled  "Underway  on 
nuclear  power."  I  think  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly clear  that  when  the  Nautilus  got 
underway  on  the  atom,  the  Navy  got  un- 
derway on  the  atom.  In  the  intervening  10 
years,  much  has  been  accomplished,  and 
It  was  a  great  honor  for  me,  this  past  year, 
to  lead  the  surface  manifestation  of  the 
progress  we  celebrate  on  a  round-the-world 
cruise.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  all-nuclear  Task 
Force  1— the  aircraft  carrier  Enterprise,  the 
cruiser  Longf  Beach,  and  the  frigate  Bain- 
bridge, and  Operation  Sea  Orbit.  It  is  this 
voyage  and  Its  implications  for  all  of  us 
that  draws  me  here  tonight. 

As  vou  know,  Task  Force  1  left  Gibral- 
tar at  the  end  of  July  on  a  west  to  east 
track,  rounded  Africa,  crossed  the  Indian 
Ocean,  turned  south  to  Australia,  crossed 
the  southern  Pacific  and  rounded  Cape  Horn 
to  proceed  up  the  east  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica and  thence  to  Norfolk,  arriving  on  Oc- 
tober 3.  This  nuclear  circumnavigation  of 
the  globe  took  57  steaming  days  plus  7 
days  in  port  on  good-will  visits,  transiting 
approximately  31,000  miles.  It  was  made  on 
the  absolute  ground  rule  that  there  would 
be  no  stops  for  refueling  or  replenishment 
of  any  kind.  The  three  ports  visited  were 
for  good  win  and  crew  morale  purposes. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning.  Sea  Orbit 
probably  would  not  have  come  about  had 
It  not  been  for  the  tireless  insistence  of 
the  late  Adm.  Claude  Vernon  Rlcketts. 
Word  came  from  him  to  study  such  a  round- 
the-world  voyage  of  our  three  nuclear  sur- 
face ships.  When  the  completed  study 
pointed  out  the  many  obstacles  in  the  way. 
the  answer  from  Vice  Commander  of  Nu- 
clear Operations  Rlcketts  was  t3rplcal:  "Take 
out  the  obstacles  and  study  the  project 
again."    Such  was  the  man.    His  determi- 


nation and  foresight  will  prove  to  be  cor- 
rectly placed,  I  think,  again  and  again. 

The  objectives  of  Sea  Orbit  were  several. 
Among  them: 

We  wanted  to  test  the  capability  of  nu- 
clear-powered ships  to  maintain  high  speeds 
for  indefinite  periods  of  time  and  distance  in 
all  possible  weather  and  sea  states  without 
refueling  or  replenishment  of  any  kind. 

We  wanted  to  show  these  powerful  modem 
ships  and  their  potent  alrpower  to  peoples 
in  distant  areas  of  the  world  and  thus  en- 
hance the  political  and  military  image  of  the 
United  States. 

We  wanted  to  demonstrate  the  strategic 
mobility  and  the  strategic  utility  of  this  new 
element  of  U.S.  power.  • 

And  we  wanted  to  demonstrate  our  ability 
to  quickly  reinforce  U.S.  power  In  remote 
areas  of  the  world. 

I  think  we  accomplished  these  things  and 
more.  Time  does  not  permit  a  full  dis- 
cussion here,  but  there  are  salient  points 
which  Inevitably  will  leave  a  lasting  and  deep 
Imprint  upon  the  already  illustrious  nuclear 
progress  we  observe  here  tonight. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

On  the  technological  side.  Sea  Orbit  erased 
any  lingering  doubts  about  the  reliability 
of  these  ships  and  their  ability  to  take  It. 
In  all  the  voyage,  the  engineering  plants 
suffered  no  casualties  nor  incidents  of  any 
kind.  I  seriously  doubt  that  conventionally 
powered  ships  could  have  given  such  trouble- 
free  performance. 

All  the  advantages  of  nuclear  power  had 
not  been  apparent  to  us  when  operating  In 
conjunction  with  conventionally  powered 
ships  It's  the  old  story  that  the  complexion 
of  vour  force  may  be  set  by  the  slowest  ship 
in  "it  or  those  which  need  refueling  most 
often.  Sea  Orbit  gave  us  the  opportunity 
to  test  the  nuclear  ships  by  themselves.  I 
can  tell  you  that  the  ships  of  Task  Force  1 
exceeded  all  expectations. 

A  thing  brought  into  focus  for  me  was 
the  complete  independence  of  seaborne  or 
short  logistic  support.  This  will  be  an  enor- 
mous advantage  in  any  future  conflict  be- 
cause logistic  support  will  be  far  more  diffi- 
cult and  hazardous  to  provide  than  in  World 
War  II  Oddly  enough,  there  Is  an  analogy 
in  the  old  sailing  ships  as  related  to  the 
nuclear  force:  using  the  winds  for  move- 
ment they,  too,  were  limited  in  operations 
only  by  the  provisioning  and  endurance  of 

When  we  left  Gibraltar,  we  knew  we  would 
buy  no  supplies  or  use  any  facilities  along 
the  way  There  was  no  need  of  any.  All  tne 
ships  carry  4  months'  food  supply,  they 
carry  a  6  months'  supply  of  ship  and  aircraft 
spare  parts,  and  they  have  onboard  a  full 
load  of  ammunition  and  aviation  fuel  to- 
gether with  a  virtually  unlUnlted  supply  of 
ship's  fuel  in  the  reactors.  An  all-nuclear 
force  can  go  anywhere  on  the  seas  of  the 
globe,  remain  on  station  with  100  percerit 
readiness  for  all  operations,  deliver  their 
combat  load  and  return— all  without  logistic 

support.  .        . 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  speed  and 
instant  readiness.  The  nuclear  force  is  un- 
derway minutes  after  the  word  "go,'  not 
hours  or  davs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
was  no  special  preparation  for  Sea  Orbit  at 
all  as  far  as  the  ships  were  concerned.  We 
could  have  shoved  off  on  the  world  cruise 
with  little  or  no  advance  notice.  The  tactical 
and  strategic  advantages  of  such  instant 
readiness  need  no  belaboring  here.  Oui 
speed  of  advance  around  the  world  was  set 
at  a  modest  22  knots.  This  to  allow  for  into- 
the-wind  flight  operations  and  the  severe 
weather  near  the  Antarctic.  I  only  wish 
I  were  at  liberty  to  tell  you  how  much  faster 
that  rate  could  have  been  had  we  really 
wanted  to  press  these  ships. 

What  I  have  been  sasring  here  adds  up  to 
this-  In  addition  to  the  many  advantages 
of  nuclear  power,  I  know  of  no  disadvantages 


except  the  much  publicized  one  of  somewhat 
higher  initial  cost.  In  this,  I  understand, 
there  may  be  relief  in  sight  through  advances 
in  reactor  design  and  construction.  I,  for 
one,  most  fervently  hope  it  is  true.  For 
as  I  mentioned  earlier,  a  mixture  of  the 
conventional  and  the  nuclear  only  inhibits 
the  performance  of  the  nuclear.  I  agree 
with  those  who  say  that  any  flrstline  warship 
in  the  future  which  does  not  have  nuclear 
power  is  doomed  to  an  early  obsolescence 
where  global  combat  operations  are  con- 
cerned! 

As  I  stated,  both  a  mission  and  an  accom- 
plishment of  Sea  Orbit  was  to  show  oTir 
nuclear  wares  to  nations  which  were  both 
friendly  and  remote — remote  in  the  sense 
that  the  U.S.  Navy  does  not  normally  fre- 
quent these  areas.  Along  our  track,  top- 
ranking  foreign  government  and  military 
people  were  flown  out  to  the  Enterprise  for 
an  operational  show.  The  demonstrations 
Included  the  launching  of  aircraft,  the  flrtng 
of  live  ordnance,  the  recovery  of  planes,  and 
extensive  tours  of  the  ship.  This  only 
reached  a  chosen  few.  For  populaces  on  the 
beach  at  larger  cities,  our  pilots  did  their 
stuff  in  aerobatics  and  flyovers.  These  were 
underway  visits  exclusive  of  a  few  port  calls, 
and  thousands  of  people  and  hundreds  of 
Influential  leaders  were  exposed  to  modern 
nuclear  seapower  for  peace,  courtesy  of  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

"ON  THE  SIDE  OF  PEACE" 

It  Will  take  me  many  a  day  to  imderstand 
and  appreciate  completely  the  many  and 
varied  reactions  of  these  people  to  Task  Force 
1.  For  one  thing,  I  perceived  three  dis- 
tinct comments  on  the  broad  plans  from 
three  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  gist 
if  not  the  exact  words  of  what  the  Africans 
said  to  VIS  was  "Thank  God  all  this  power  is 
on  the  side  of  peace."  Our  English  speaking 
friends  said,  "Thank  God  you  are  on  our 
side."  And  our  South  American  allies  said, 
"Thank  God  this  tremendous  power  is  on  the 
side  of  the  free  world."  I  must  leave  to  the 
ethnologists  and  the  demographers  the  un- 
raveling of  subtleties  in  these  shadings  of 
meaning. 

All  were  Impressed,  if  not  dumbfounded,  at 
the  modernity  of  the  ships  and  aU-craft. 
They  were  amazed  at  the  split-second  timing 
of  operations  and  they  appreciated  the  team- 
work of  the  crews.  Invariably,  they  expressed 
wonder  at  the  youth  of  otir  men,  and  that  a 
24-year-old  could  be  the  master  of  the  Phan- 
tom II  fighter  aircraft.  A  ranking  official 
from  an  African  country  probably  spoke  for 
all  the  underdeveloped  cotmtries  when  he 

said: 

"My  personal  responsibility  in  my  govern- 
ment is  the  training  of  otir  youth.  I  only 
wish  that  they  all  could  have  been  here  to 
see  young  Americans,  to  see  what  work  really 
is  and  to  see  the  faith  and  responsibility  in- 
vested in  24-year-old  pUots.  It  would  have 
erased  from  their  minds  certain  ideologies 
which  are  alien  to  economic  development." 

One  of  the  most  important  dignitaries  we 
met  from  "down  under"  was  straight  and  to 
the  point:  "This  is  fantastic.  I  had  to  see  it 
to  believe  It— but  I  can  only  comprehend 
what  I  have  seen  in  retrospect." 

On  one  of  the  thoughts  that  has  come  to 
me  because  of  Sea  Orbit,  I,  too,  will  need 
some  time  for  contemplation.  It  is  that  other 
peoples  in  other  lands  Just  may  have  a  sharp- 
er appreciation  of  mobile  nuclear  seapower 
than  do  we  here  at  home. 

I  was  amused  at  a  question  asked  d\u-ing 
one  of  our  large  press  conferences,  but  I 
quickly  sensed  that  the  man's  fellow  cor- 
respondents saw  no  humor  nor  naivete  in  the 
question.  It  was:  "Admiral,  would  you  ever 
be  ordered  to  destroy  a  whole  continent?' 
Of  course  I  put  the  nuclear  fleet  in  perspec- 
tive. But  the  point  is  that  here  was  a  pretty 
good  understanding  of  the  capabUltles  in  the 
presence  of  powerftil,  modern,  nuclear  naval 
forces.    Not   only   that,   but   I   felt   almost 
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everywhere  a  good  understanding  of  the 
uses  of  potent  and  flexible  forces  on  the 
high  seas  to  express  or  enforce  the  national 
Intent.  I  also  felt  an  appreciation  that  the 
Intent  of  the  United  States  was  In  the  cause 
of  free  men.  I  refer  again  to  the  voices  heard 
round  the  world  saying,  "Thank  God  all  this 
power  is  on  the  side  of  peace." 

I  feel  most  privileged  to  have  been  Invited 
here  for  this  occasion.  I  think  we  can  say 
that  Sea  Orbit  actually  began  10  years  ago 
at  Groton.  Conn.,  with  Admiral  Wilkinson, 
and  was  helped  further  along  the  way  by 
Congressman  Anderson.  Certainly  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  at  all  without  the  fine 
and  astute  hand  of  Admiral  Rlckover.  In 
this  sense,  tonight  Is  a  time  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  countless  numbers  of  dedicated  peo- 
ple within  both  Government  and  American 
Industry  who  took  the  nuclear  age  to  sea. 

THE    KEEL    IS    LAU) 

But  tonight  also  Is  a  time  to  look  forward. 
Although  nuclear  submarines  and  surface 
ships  hold  a  high  degree  of  modernity,  these 
might  be  considered  as  the  laying  of  the  keel 
for  the  true  nuclear  Navy  to  come. 

The  facts  of  life  In  the  world  of  Interna- 
tional politics  and  the  peculiar  relationship 
between  the  oceans  and  the  affairs  of  men 
will  combine  to  make  the  Navy  of  tomorrow 
an  even  greater  contributor  to  the  well-being 
of  our  country  and  our  allies.  May  the  spirit 
and  the  determination  which  brought  forth 
the  Nautilus,  10  years  ago  again  prevail.  I 
think  we  should  face  the  days  of  our  future 
with  the  most  modern  seagoing  forces  our 
technology  can  provide — nuclear  ships. 
Thank  you. 


Nuclear  Navy  Message  by  Representatiye 
Holifield  at  U.S.S.  "Truxtun"  Launching 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  18,  1965 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  Record  an  important 
talk  made  by  my  esteemed  colleague,  Mr. 
Chet  Holifield,  at  the  launching  of  the 
Na\T's  newest  nuclear-powered  warship, 
the  frigate,  U.S.S.  Truxtun.  The  Truxtun 
was  launched  on  December  19, 1964.  This 
is  the  only  nuclear-propelled  naval  sur- 
face warship  now  under  construction. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energj'.  of  which  Chet  Holifield  Is 
chairman  and  Bill  Bates  and  I  are 
members,  delved  into  the  question  of  nu- 
clear propulsion  for  surface  vessels  of  the 
Navy  in  hearings  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber of  1963  and  found  that  the  military 
advantages  of  nuclear  power  is  acknowl- 
edged by  all.  But  still  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  only  building  conventionally 
powered  warships.  Cost  effectiveness 
comparisons  are  always  cited  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  support  the  con- 
tention that  the  military  advantages  of 
nuclear  power  are  not  important.  The 
erroneous  assumptions  in  such  compari- 
sons were  brought  out  in  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee report— Report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  "Nuclear 
Propulsion  for  Naval  Surface  Vessels," 
December  1963. 

Only  4  days  after  the  launching  of  the 
nuclear-powered  Truxtun.  the  newspa- 


pers reported  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense had  turned  down  the  Navy's  re- 
quest to  build  a  nuclear-powered  destroy- 
er leader  in  the  fiscal  year  1966  program. 
The  news  reports  cited  relative  costs  of 
nuclear  and  conventional  destroyers  that 
were  substantially  different  from  the  rel- 
ative costs  given  to  the  committee  in  our 
hearings.  According  to  the  news  reports 
there  are  to  be  no  surface  warships,  con- 
ventional or  nuclear,  in  the  fiscal  year 
1966  shipbuilding  program — as  was  the 
case  in  the  fiscal  year  1964  and  1965  pro- 
grams. 

We  will  surely  want  to  review  any  new 
studies  of  nuclear  power  for  surface  war- 
ships completed  since  our  hearings  in 
1963  including  the  basis  for  the  latest 
comparative  cost  estimates. 

Wo  in  Congress  are  all  aware  of  the 
part  Congress  played  in  overcoming  the 
initial  reluctance  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  building  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines.   It  is  evident  that  if  wc  are  to 
complete  the  transition  from  sail  to  coal 
to  oil  to  nuclear  power  in  our  surface 
fleet,  the  Congress  will  have  to  play  a 
similar  active  role  to  lead  the  way.     I 
urge  all  of  you  to  consider  Chet  Holi- 
field's  remarks  carefully: 
Remarks   dy   Congressman  Chet  Holifield 
AT   THE    Launching    of   U.S.S.    "Truxtun" 
(DLG(N)35),     New     York     Shipbuilding 
Corp.,   Camden,   N.J.,  December    19,    1964 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  take  part  In  this 
memorable  ceremony.  The  launching  of  the 
Truxtun  miu-ks  another  major  step  in  the 
building  of  the  new  nuclear  Navy  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States. 

Almost  two  centuries  ago,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son said  in  his  first  message  to  Congress: 

"We  sUould  at  every  session  of  Congress 
continue  to  amend  the  defects  •  •  •  In  the 
laws  for  regulating  the  militia  •  •  •"  and 
"•  *  *  until  we  can  say  we  have  done  every- 
thing for  the  mllltla  which  we  could  do  were 
an  enemy  at  our  door." 

Referring  to  this  passage.  President  John- 
son recently  added  these  words: 

"We  need  and  we  want  our  most  able 
men— of  all  grades — to  make  the  military  a 
profession.  We  want  them  to  be  able  to 
know  their  service  to  Amercla's  defense  will 
not  be  a  disservice  to  their  families'  dignity. 
We  cannot  promise — they  do  not  ask — assur- 
ance of  comfort.  None  can  know  what  to- 
morrow may  require  of  any  of  us  or  all  of  us. 
But  we  can  promise — and  our  citizens  In  uni- 
form may  expect  that  we  shall  provide  them 
with — the  best  and  most  modern  arms  In 
the  world." 

It  was  this  same  philosophy  that  led  the 
Congress  3  years  ago  to  take  the  Initia- 
tive to  authorize  and  appropriate  the  extra 
funds  to  change  the  U.S.S.  Truxtun  from  an 
oil-flred  frigate  to  be  our  fourth  nuclear 
powered  surface  warship. 

JOINT    COMMITTEE    SUPPORT 

I  have  been  privileged  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atom- 
ic Energy  since  Its  Inception.  The  Joint 
Committee  is  charged,  by  law,  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  making  continuing  studies 
of  problems  relating  to  the  development,  use, 
and  control  of  atomic  energy.  The  commit- 
tee has  historically  piayed  a  creative  role 
in  fulfilling  the  declared  statutory  policy  of 
the  United  States  that  the  development,  use, 
and  control  of  atomic  energy  shall  be  di- 
rected so  as  to  make  the  "•  •  •  maximum 
contribution  to  the  common  defense  and 
security." 

In  furtherance  of  this  responsibility,  the 
Joint  Committee,  from  its  inception,  has 
been  interested  in  and  vigorously  supported 


research  and  development  in  the  field  of 
naval  nuclear  propulsion;  first,  for  sub- 
marines and  then  for  surface  ships.  The  his- 
tory  of  the  early  years  was  marked  by  a 
reluctance  within  the  Defense  Department 
to  use  nuclear  power  for  the  propulsion  of 
submarines. 

Now  that  we  have  over  50  nuclear  sub- 
marines at  sea — now  that  our  Polaris  armed 
nuclear  submarines  stand  their  watchful 
guard  hidden  under  the  oceans  of  the  world- 
few  remember  that  It  was  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  that  arranged  to  buy 
the  nuclear  powerplants  for  our  first  two 
nuclear  submarines,  the  Nautilus  and  Sea- 
wolf,  with  Atomic  Energy  Conunisslon  funds, 
because  the  then  Capt.  H.  G.  Rlckover  was 
not  able  to  get  the  necessary  support  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  his  project  In  the 
early  1950's. 

Let  us  beware  that  history  does  not  repeat 
itself.  The  military  advantages  of  nuclear 
propulsion  for  naval  surface  ships  have  been 
acknowledged  by  all.  We  must  be  alert  to 
assure  that  our  future  capital  naval  surface 
ships  Incorporate  the  proven  advantages  of 
nuclear  propulsion. 

The  operations  of  our  first  three  nuclear 
surface  warships,  the  aircraft  carrier  Enter- 
prise,  the  cruiser  Long  Beach,  and  the  frigate 
Bainbridge,  have  been  an  outstanding  suc- 
cess. However,  only  one  more  nuclear, 
powered  surface  warship,  the  Truxtun,  we 
are  here  to  launch  today,  Is  currently  under 
construction.  In  the  Interval  between  start- 
ing the  nuclear  frigates  Bainbridge  and 
Truxtun,  nine  conventional  frigates  have 
been  laid  down. 

HEARINGS   ABOARD    "ENTERPRISE" 

Three  years  ago  the  Joint  Committee  flew 
to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  to  hold  hearings 
abroad  the  aircraft  carrier  Enterprise  during 
her  shakedown  trials.  Our  report  of  that 
hearing  emphasized: 

"The  United  States  must  prosecute  vigor- 
ously the  conversion  of  the  Navy  to  nuclear 
propulsion  in  the  surface  fleet  as  well  as  in 
the  submarine  fleet." 

Just  as  in  the  last  century  when  the  issue 
was  between  sail  and  coal,  and  early  in  this 
century  when  the  Issue  was  between  coal  and 
oil,  so  today  is  the  Issue  between  oil  and 
nuclear  power — and  today's  Issue  Is  no  less 
vital. 

Nuclear  propulsion  has  the  fundamental 
advantage  of  permitting  our  warships  to-go 
anywhere  in  the  world,  to  deliver  their  com- 
bat load,  and  to  return,  all  without  logistic 
support.  Nuclear  propulsion  In  combatant 
ships  will  free  the  striking  forces  of  our  Navy 
from  the  obvious  restrictions  of  reliance  on 
a  worldwide  propulsion  fuel  distribution 
system. 

As  the  number  of  foreign  nuclear  subma- 
rines increases  and  as  the  air  striking  capa- 
bilities of  our  potential  enemies  increase, 
the  difficulty  of  providing  logistic  support 
will  surely  Increase.  After  only  a  few  days 
steaming  at  high  speed,  oil-fired  warships 
must  use  fuel  from  their  combat  reserves 
unless  a  tanker  is  immediately  available  at 
the  scene.  The  basic  reason  for  developing 
nuclear  power  for  surface  warships  Is  to  re- 
duce this  logistic  support,  support  which 
will  be  most  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  to 
provide   in  wartime. 

Last  year,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
subject  of  nuclear  propulsion  for  surface 
warships.  Our  committee  concluded  that 
each  new  warship  the  United  States  decides 
to  build  for  our  first-line  naval  striking 
force  should  be  the  best  that  our  technology 
will  allow  and  should,  therefore,  have  nu- 
clear propulsion,  even  if  a  somewhat  higher 
cost  Is  Incurred  to  pay  for  the  Increase  In 
military  capability. 

The  committee  was  told  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  the  choice  we  face  Is  be- 
tween a  given  number  of  conventional  ships 
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and  a  smaller  number  of  nuclear  ships  for 
?^e  same  total  cost.  In  other  words,  to  im- 
prove a  weapon  system,  we  must  reduce  the 
number  of  weapons  to  pay  for  It.  I  do  not 
share   this    view. 

DEFECTS  IN  ANALYSIS 

Cost  effectiveness  comparisons  were  cited 
bv  the  Defense  Department  to  support  the 
rontention  that  the  advantages  of  nuclear 
nropulsion  are  not  particularly  significant. 
These  studies,  however,  contain  a  funda- 
mental weakness  that  negates  their  validity. 
The  comparisons  were  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  in  wartime  logistic  support  forces 
onerate  unhampered  and  without  losses. 
The  defect  in  this  analysis  is  immediately 
apparent.  We  must  plan  for  times  of  crisis. 
It  is  precisely  In  such  situations  that  the  su- 
perior mobility,  maneuverability,  and  relia- 
bility of  nuclear  warships  will  give  the 
United  States  an  unequaled  naval  striking 

force.  .  ,.  *i,„ 

Our  potential  enemies  may  not  use  the 
same  cost  effectiveness  criteria  and  thus  op- 
pose us  with  the  best  weapons  technology 
can  provide  them.  This  could  create  an  in- 
tolerable peril  to  our  national  security. 

Our  committee  printed  for  the  public  rec- 
ord a  report  of  these  hearings  in  December 
1963.  In  releasing  this  report,  our  chair- 
man, Senator  Pastore,  said  that  "•  •  »  the 
Joint  Committee  believes  that  cost  cutting 
is  important  but  it  must  eliminate  the  fat 
and  not  cut  to  the  marrow.  •   •   • 

"It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  we  will  never 
again  be  forced  to  go  to  war,  but  If  we  do, 
I  want  our  equipment  to  be  second  to  none." 

Just  as  men  of  vision  in  the  past  faced 
heavy  opposition  to  bring  about  the  change 
from  sail  to  coal  and  the  change  from  coal 
to  oil,  we  who  understand  the  great  advan- 
tage of   nuclear  propulsion  face   an  uphill 


struggle  in  obtaining  support  for  its  use  In 
the  surface  fleet. 

But  we  don't  tire  easUy.  We  will  un- 
doubtedly look  In  on  the  studies  which  have 
been  carried  out  in  the  past  year  since  our 
hearing.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  new 
studies  will  be  more  realistic  in  evaluating 
the  advantages  of  nuclear  power. 

NUCLEAR   MEECHANT   SHIPS 

In  addition  to  the  propulsion  of  flrstUne 
surface  warships  of  the  Navy,  I  believe  it  is 
time  to  consider  nuclear  propulsion  for  our 
flrstllne  merchant  ships.  Nuclear  propulsion 
could  provide  the  revolutionary  factor  we 
need  to  strengthen  our  merchant  fieet  for 
peacetime  and  also  provide  vital  military 
logistic  support  In  times  of  emergency. 

The  views  I  have  expressed  are,  of  course, 
not  in  conflict  with  the  advanced  thinking  of 
the  new  Navy.  I  know  that  the  worth  of 
nuclear  propulsion  under  wartime  condi- 
tions is  knowm  to  many  of  you  here.  As  you 
know,  the  advantages  of  nuclear  power  are 
most  evident  under  wartime  conditions  and 
that  Is  the  basis  under  which  systems  of  war 
should  be  evaluated. 

There  are  encouraging  signs  that  the  true 
significance  of  the  Increased  capability  of 
nuclear  propulsion  Is  beginning  to  achieve 
recognition.  The  30,000-mile  cruise  around 
the  world  of  the  first  nuclear-powered  task 
force  was  completed  only  2  months  ago.  This 
cruise  proved  conclusively  the  feasibility  of 
operating  nuclear  surface  ships  in  the  oceans 
of  the  world  on  a  self-sustaining  basis.  It 
gave  world  leaders  the  opportunity  to  witness 
firsthand  the  capability  of  the  U.S.  Navy  to 
operate  nuclear-powered  warships  anywhere 
independent  of  support  ships— a  feat  out 
of  the  question  for  conventionally  powered 
ships.  In  the  last  3  years,  the  Enterprise, 
Long    Beach,    and   Bainbridge    have    proved 


their  outstanding  reliability  during  almost 
500,000  miles  of  operation. 

Further  and  even  more  encouraging  Is  the 
recent  decision  announced  by  President 
Johnson  to  proceed  with  the  development  of 
a  very  high-powered,  long-fuel-life  nuclear 
reactor  for  application  to  a  two-reactor  nu- 
clear-powered attack  aircraft  carrier.  This 
carrier  will  require  refueling  only  once  dtor- 
ing  her  life.  The  development  of  this  reactor 
will  be  completed  in  time  for  It  to  be  In- 
stalled In  the  next  carrier  planned  by  the 
Navy. 

In  summary,  if  capital  ships  of  the  Navy 
are  deemed  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
Nation— and  I  believe  they  are— they  should 
be  nuclear  propelled. 

nuclear  poweb  a  "must" 

The  future  Is  clear.  Any  capital  ship  in 
the  future  which  does  not  have  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion is  doomed  to  obsolescence  early  in 
its  expected  life.  The  additional  costs  for 
nuclear  propulsion  are  minor  and,  in  fact, 
Insignificant,  when  one  considers  how  vitally 
Important  It  Is  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
ship  as  a  weapons  system. 

As  we  celebrate  today  the  launching  of  our 
latest  nuclear  warship,  the  Truxtun.  I  hope 
this  event  will  mark  the  point  In  the  history 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  where  our  Nation  will  ac- 
cept the  recommendation  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  "that  the  United 
States  adopt  a  policy  of  using  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion in  all  future  major  surface  warships" 
thus  adding  another  link  to  the  inevitable 
chain  from  sail  to  coal,  from  coal  to  oil,  and 
from  oil  to  nuclear  power. 

Godspeed  to  all  who  will  sail  in  Truxtun. 
Our  freedom  depends  on  the  brave  men  who 
man  such  ships  as  this.  The  least  we  can 
do  Is  provide  them  with  the  best  that  our 
technical  resources  will  allow. 


SENATE 

TuESPAY,  January  19, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God,  in  whose  fear  is  the  be- 
ginning of  wisdom:  We  come,  conscious 
that  our  only  greatness  is  that  we  can 
lose  ourselves  in  Thee  and  in  Thy  other 
children,  and  that  in  all  our  imperfec- 
tions we  can  become  the  healing  chan- 
nels for  what  Thou  dost  desire  and  will 
for  our  common  humanity. 

Recognition  of  our  oneness  in  Thee 
makes  vivid  our  realization  of  the  one- 
ness of  the  human  family  across  all  sep- 
arating barriers  of  distance  or  race  or 
birth.  May  our  human  loyalties  and 
sympathies  be  as  wide  as  the  divine 
fatherhood.  Make  us  wise  enough  to 
give  ourselves  to  the  greatest  purposes. 
Make  us  good  enough  to  surrender  to  the 
best  that  beckons. 

We  ask  it  in  the  spirit  of  man's  best 
Man,  who.  because  of  His  inner  goodness, 
went  about  doing  good  to  all  men. 
Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford.  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
January  15,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE— MESSAGE 

FROM  THE   PRESIDENT    (H.  DOC. 
NO.  54) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  years 
ago.  in  his  first  annual  message,  Presi- 
dent Washington  told  the  Congress: 

Among  the  many  interesting  objects  which 
win  engage  your  attention  that  of  providing 
for  the  common  defense  will  merit  partic- 
ular regard.  To  be  prepared  for  war  Is  one 
of  the  most  effectual  means  of  preserving 
peace. 

For  the  89th  Congress — as  for  the  1st 
Congress — those  words  of  the  first  Presi- 
dent remain  a  timely  charge. 

In  the  20th  year  since  the  end  of  man- 
kind's most  tragic  war  you  and  I  are 
beginning  new  terms  of  service.  The 
danger  of  war  remains  ever  with  us. 
But  if  the  hope  of  peace  is  sturdier  than 
at  any  other  time  in  these  two  decades, 
it  is  because  we — and  freemen  every- 
where—have proved  preparedness  to  be 
"the  most  effectual  means  of  preserving 
peace." 


Arms  alone  cannot  assure  the  security 
of  any  society  or  the  preservation  of  any 
peace.  The  health  and  education  of  our 
people,  the  vitality  of  our  economy,  the 
equality  of  our  justice,  the  vision  and  ful- 
fillment of  our  aspirations  are  all  factors 
in  America's  strength  and  well-being. 

Today  we  can  walk  the  road  of  peace 
because  we  have  the  strength  we  need. 
We  have  built  that  strength  with  cour- 
age. We  have  employed  it  with  care. 
We  have  maintained  it  with  conviction 
that  the  reward  of  our  resolution  will  be 
peace  and  freedom. 

We  covet  no  territory,  we  seek  no  do- 
minion, we  fear  no  nation,  we  despise  no 
people.  With  our  arms  we  seek  to  shelter 
the  peace  of  mankind. 

In  this  spirit,  then,  I  wish  to  consider 
with  you  the  state  of  our  defenses,  the 
policies  we  pursue,  and— as  Commander 
in  Chief— to  offer  recommendations  on 
our  course  for  the  future. 

I.   the    state   of    cub   DEFENSES 

I  am  able  to  report  to  you  that  the 
United  States  today  is  stronger  militarily 
than  at  any  other  time  in  our  peacetime 
history.  .  ^     ^. 

Under  our  free  and  open  society,  the 
American  people  have  succeeded  in 
building  a  strength  of  arms  greater  than 
that  ever  assembled  by  any  other  nation 
and  greater  now  than  that  of  any  com- 
bination of  adversaries. 

This  strength  is  not  the  handiwork  of 
any  one  adniinistration.  Our  force  in 
being  and  in  place  reflects  the  continuity 
and  constancy  of  America's  purpose  un- 
der four  administrations  and  eight  Con- 
gresses—and this  responsible  conduct  of 
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our  system  is.  of  itself,  a  source  of  mean- 
ingful strength. 

For  the  past  4  years,  the  focus  of  our 
national  effort  has  been  upon  assuring  an 
indisputable  margin  of  superiority  for 
our  defenses.  I  can  report  today  that 
effort  has  succeeded. 

Our  strategic  nuclear  power  on  alert 
has  increased  threefold  in  4  years. 

Our  tactical  nuclear  power  has  been 
greatly  expanded. 

Our  forces  have  been  made  as  versatile 
as  the  threats  to  peace  are  various. 

Our  special  forces,  trained  for  the  un- 
declared, twilight  wars  of  today  have 
been  expanded  eightfold. 

Our  combat -ready  Army  divisions  have 
been  increased  by  45  percent. 

Our  Marine  Corps  has  been  increased 
by  15.000  men. 

Our  airlift  capacity  to  move  these 
troops  rapidly  anywhere  in  the  world  has 
been  doubled. 

Our  tactical  Air  Force  firepower  to 
support  these  divisions  in  the  field  has 
increased  100  percent. 

This  strength  has  been  developed  to 
support  our  basic  military  strategy — a 
strategy  of  strength  and  readiness,  capa- 
ble of  countering  aggression  with  appro- 
priate force  from  ballistic  missiles  to 
guerrilla  bands. 

Our  forces  are  balanced  and  ready, 
mobile  and  diverse.  Our  allies  trust  our 
strength  and  our  adversaries  respect  it. 
But  the  challenge  is  unceasing.  The 
forms  of  conflict  become  more  subtle  and 
more  complex  every  day.  We  must — and 
we  shall — adapt  our  forces  and  our  tac- 
tics to  fulfill  our  purposes. 

If  our  military  strength  is  to  be  fully 
usable  in  times  requiring  adaptation  and 
response  to  changing  challenges,  that 
strength  must  be  so  organized  and  so 
managed  that  it  may  be  employed  with 
planned  precision  as  well  as  promptness. 

The  state  of  our  defenses  is  enhanced 
today  because  we  have  established  an 
orderly  system  for  informed  decision- 
making and  planning. 

Our  planning  and  budgeting  programs 
are  now  conducted  on  a  continuing  5- 
year  basis  and  cover  our  total  military 
requirements. 

Our  national  strategy,  military  force 
structure,  contingency  plans,  and  defense 
budget  are  all  now  related  in  an  inte- 
grated plan. 

Our  orderly  decisionmaking  now  com- 
bines our  best  military  judgment  with  the 
most  advanced  scientific  and  analytical 
techniques. 

Our  military  policy  under  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  is  now  more  closely  tied 
than  ever  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy 
under  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Thus,  we  now  have  the  ability  to  pro- 
vide and  maintain  a  balanced,  flexible 
military  force,  capable  of  meeting  the 
changing  requirements  of  a  constantly 
changing  challenge. 

II.  BASIC  DEFENSE  POLICIES 

First.  Four  years  ago.  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  stated  to  the  Congress  and 
the  world: 

The  primary  purpose  of  our  arms  Is  peace, 
not  war. 

That  is  still  their  purpose.  We  are 
armed,  not  for  conquest,  but  to  insure 


our  own  security  and  to  encourage  the 
settlement  of  international  differences  by 
peaceful  processes. 

We  are  not  a  militaristic  F)eople,  and 
we  have  long  denounced  the  use  of  force 
in  pursuit  of  national  ambition.  We  seek 
to  avoid  a  nucleai*  holocaust  in  which 
there  can  be  neither  victory  nor  victors. 
But  we  shall  never  again  return  to  a 
world  where  peace-loving  men  must 
stand  helpless  in  the  path  of  those  who, 
heedless  of  destruction  and  human  suf- 
fering, take  up  war  and  oppression  in 
pursuit  of  their  own  ambitions. 

Second.  The  strength  of  our  strategic 
retaliatory  forces  must  deter  nuclear  at- 
tack on  the  United  States  or  our  Allies. 

The  forces  we  now  have  give  that  capa- 
bility. 

The  United  States  has  more  than  850 
land-based  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles; more  than  300  nuclear-anned  mis- 
siles in  Polaris  submarines;  more  than 
900  strategic  bombers,  half  of  them  ready 
at  all  times  to  be  airborne  within  15 
minutes. 

These  strategic  forces  on  alert  are 
superior — in  number  and  in  quality — to 
those  of  any  other  nation. 

To  maintain  our  superiority,  the  im- 
mediate future  will  see  further  increases 
in  our  missile  strength,  as  well  as  con- 
centration on  further  technological  im- 
provements and  continuing  vigorous  re- 
search and  development. 

We  are — 

Requesting  more  than  $300  million  to 
continue  our  program  for  extending  the 
life  and  improving  the  capabilities  of  our 
B-52  strategic  bombers,  while  eliminat- 
ing two  squadrons  of  B-52B's,  the  earli- 
est— and  least  effective — model  of  this 
plane. 

Continuing  development  of  engines 
and  other  systems  for  advanced  aircraft 
to  retain  our  option  for  a  new  manned 
bomber,  should  the  need  arise. 

Continuing  deployment  of  the  SR-71. 
the  world's  fastest  airplane,  which  will 
enter  the  Active  Forces  this  year. 

Continuing  installation  of  the  new 
over-the-horizon  radars,  giving  us  al- 
most instantaneous  knowledge  of  bal- 
listic missiles  launched  for  attack. 

Continuing  procurement  and  deploy- 
ment of  our  latest  strategic  missiles, 
Minuteman  II  and  Polaris  A-3,  greatly 
extending  the  range,  accuracy,  and 
striking  power  of  the  strategic  forces. 

Replacing  older,  more  costly,  and  vul- 
nerable elements  of  our  strategic  forces. 
The  outdated  Atlas  and  Titan  I  mis- 
siles will  be  retired  this  year  and  the 
remainder  of  the  B-47  forces  will  be 
phased  out  during  fiscal  year  1966. 

All  this  is  part  of  a  continuing  process. 
There  will  always  be  changes,  replacing 
the  old  with  the  new. 

Major  new  developments  in  strategic 
weapons  systems  we  propose  to  begin  this 
year  are: 

A  new  missile  system,  the  Poseidon,  to 
increase  the  striking  power  of  our  mis- 
sile-carrying nuclear  submarines.  The 
Poseidon  missile  will  have  double  the  pay- 
load  of  the  highly  .successful  Polaris  A-3. 
The  increased  accuracy  and  flexibility  of 
the  Poseidon  will  permit  its  use  effec- 
tively against  a  broader  range  of  possible 
targets  and  give  added  insurance  of  pen- 
etration of  enemy  defenses. 


A  series  of  remarkable  new  payloads 
for  strategic  missiles.  These  include: 
penetration  aids,  to  assure  that  the  mis- 
sile reaches  its  target  through  any  de- 
fense; guidance  and  reentry  vehicle  de- 
signs, to  increase  manyfold  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  missiles  against  various 
kinds  of  targets;  and  methods  of  re- 
porting the  arrival  of  our  missiles  on  tar- 
get, up  to  and  even  including  the  time  of 
explosion. 

A  new  short-range  attack  missile— 
SRAM — that  can,  if  needed,  be  deployed 
operationally  with  the  B-52  or  other 
bombers.  This  aerodynamic  missile— a 
vast  improvement  over  existing  sys- 
tems— would  permit  the  bomber  to  at- 
tack a  far  larger  number  of  targets  and 
to  do  so  from  beyond  the  range  of  their 
local  defenses. 

Third.  The  strength,  deployment, 
and  mobility  of  our  foi'ces  must  he  such 
that,  combined  with  those  of  our  allies, 
they  can  prevent  the  erosion  of  the  free 
world  by  limited,  nonnuclear  aggression. 

Our  nonnuclear  forces  must  be  strong 
enough  to  insure  that  we  are  never  lim- 
ited to  nuclear  weapons  alone  as  our  sole 
option  in  the  face  of  aggression.  These 
forces  must  contribute  to  our  strategy 
of  responding  flexibly  and  appropriately 
to  varied  threats  to  peace. 

I  have  already  cited  the  increases 
achieved  dm-ing  recent  years  in  the 
strength  and  mobility  of  our  Army,  Navy. 
Marines,  and  of  our  air  transport  which 
gets  them  to  the  scene  of  battle  and  the 
tactical  aircraft  which  support  them 
there.  These  forces,  furthermore,  are 
now  better  balanced,  better  integrated, 
and  under  more  effective  command  and 
control  than  ever  before.  We  shall  main- 
tain our  present  high  degree  of  readi- 
ness. 

We  must  further  improve  our  ability 
to  concentrate  our  power  rapidly  in  a 
threatened  area,  so  as  to  halt  aggression 
early  and  swiftly.  We  plan  expansion 
of  our  airlift,  improvement  of  our  sea- 
lift,  and  more  prepositioned  equipment 
to  enable  us  to  move  our  troops  overseas 
in  a  matter  of  days,  rather  than  weeks. 

To  this  end,  we  will: 

Start  development  of  the  C-5A  cargo 
transport.  This  extraordinary  aircraft 
capable  of  carrying  750  passengers  will 
bring  a  new  era  of  air  transportation.  It 
will  represent  a  dramatic  step  forward  in 
the  worldwide  mobility  of  our  forces  and 
in  American  leadership  in  the  field  of 
aviation. 

Build  fast  deployment  cargo  ships,  ca- 
pable of  delivering  military  equipment 
quickly  to  any  theater.  This  represents 
a  new  concept  in  the  rapid  deployment 
of  military  forces.  These  ships  will  have 
a  gas  turbine  engine  propulsion  system, 
a  major  advance  in  marine  engineering 
for  ships  of  this  size.  Such  vessels  will  be 
deployed  around  the  globe,  able  to  begin 
deliveries  of  heavy  combat-ready  equip- 
ment into  battle  zone  within  days  or  even 
hours. 

Increase  our  forward  floating  depot 
ships  stationed  close  to  areas  of  potential 
crisis. 

Begin  large-scale  procurement  of  the 
revolutionary  swept  wing  P-111  and  the 
new  A-7  Navy  attack  aircraft. 

We  will  also  begin  construction  of  4 
new  nuclear-powered  attack  submarines, 
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and  10  new  destroyer  escorts.  And 
we  will  continue  to  develop  a  much  small- 
er more  efiflcient,  nuclear  powerplant  for 
possible  use  in  our  future  aircraft  car- 
riers. 

Fourth.  While  confident  that  our  pres- 
ent strength  will  continue  to  deter  a 
thermonuclear  war,  we  must  always  be 
alert  to  the  possibilities  for  limiting  de- 
sti-uction  which  might  be  inflicted  upon 
our  people,  cities,  and  industry — should 
such  a  war  be  forced  upon  us. 

Many  proposals  have  been  advanced 
for  means  of  limiting  damage  and  de- 
stmction  to  the  United  States  in  the 
event  of  a  thennonuclear  war.  Shifting 
strategy  and  advancing  technology  make 
the  program  of  building  adequate  de- 
fenses against  nuclear  attack  extremely 
complex. 

Decisions  with  respect  to  further  limi- 
tation of  damage  require  complex  calcu- 
lations concerning  the  effectiveness  of 
many  interrelated  elements.  Any  com- 
prehensive program  would  involve  the 
expenditure  of  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 
We  must  not  shrink  from  any  expense 
that  is  justified  by  its  effectiveness,  but 
we  must  not  hastily  expend  vast  sums 
on  massive  programs  that  do  not  meet 
this  test. 

It  is  already  clear  that  without  fall- 
out-shelter protection  for  our  citizens, 
all  defense  weapons  lose  much  of  their 
effectiveness  in  saving  lives.  This  also 
appears  to  be  the  least  expensive  way  of 
saving  millions  of  lives,  and  the  one 
which  has  Clear  value  even  without  other 
systems.  We  will  continue  our  existing 
programs  and  start  a  program  to  in- 
crease the  total  inventory  of  shelters 
through  a  sui-vey  of  private  homes  and 
other  small  structures.  

We  shall  continue  the  research  and 
development  which  retains  the  options  to 
deploy  an  antiballistic  missile  system, 
and  manned  interceptors  and  surface- 
to-air  missiles  against  bombers. 

Fifth.  Our  militaiy  forces  must  be  so 
organized  and  directed  that  they  can  be 
used  in  a  measured,  controlled,  and  de- 
liberate way  as  a  versatile  instrument  to 
support  our  foreign  policy. 

Military  and  civilian  leaders  alike  are 
unanimous  in  their  conviction  that  our 
armed  might  is  and  always  must  be  so 
controlled  as  to  permit  measured  response 
in  whatever  crises  may  confront  us. 

We  have  made  dramatic  improvements 
in  our  ability  to  communicate  with  and 
command  our  forces,  both  at  the  national 
level  and  at  the  level  of  the  theater  com- 
manders. We  have  established  a  national 
military  command  system,  with  the  most 
advanced  electronic  and  communications 
equipment,  to  gather  and  present  the 
militai-y  information  necessary  for  top 
level  management  of  crises  and  to  as- 
sure the  continuity  of  control  through 
all  levels  of  command.  Its  survival  under 
attack  is  insured  by  a  system  of  airborne, 
shipborne,  and  other  command  posts, 
and  a  variety  of  alternative  protected 
communications. 

We  have  developed  and  procured  the 
postattack  command  control  system  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command,  to  assure 
continued  control  of  our  strategic  forces 
following  a  nuclear  attack. 


We  have  installed  new  safety  proce- 
dures and  systems  designed  to  guarantee 
that  our  nuclear  weapons  are  not  used 
except  at  the  direction  of  the  highest  na- 
tional authority. 

This  year  we  are  requesting  funds  to 
extend  similar  improvements  in  the  sur- 
vivability and  effectiveness  of  our  com- 
mand and  control  to  other  commands 
in  our  oversea  theaters. 

Sixth.  America  will  continue  to  be  first 
in  the  use  of  science  and  technology  to 
insure  the  security  of  its  people. 

We  are  currently  investing  more  than 
$6  billion  per  year  for  military  research 
and  development.  Among  other  major 
developments,  our  investment  has  re- 
cently produced  antisatellite  systems 
that  can  intercept  and  destroy  armed 
satelUtes  that  might  be  launched,  and 
such  revolutionary  new  aircraft  as  the 
F-111  fighter-bomber  and  the  SR-71  su- 
personic reconnaissance  aircraft.  Our 
investment  has  effected  an  enormous 
improvement  in  the  design  of  antiballis- 
tic missile  systems.  We  will  pursue  our 
program  for  the  development  of  the 
Nike  X  antimissile  system,  to  permit  de- 
ployment of  this  antiballistic  missile 
should  the  national  security  require.  Re- 
search will  continue  on  even  more  ad- 
vanced antimissile  components  and  con- 

CGDtS 

About  $2  billion  a  year  of  this  program 
is  invested  in  innovations,  in  technology, 
and  in  experimental  programs.  Thus,  we 
provide  full  play  for  the  ingenuity  and 
inventiveness  of  the  best  scientific  and 
technical  talent  in  our  Nation  and  the 
free  world. 

American  science,  industry,  and  tech- 
nology are  foremost  in  the  world.  Their 
resources  represent  a  prime  asset  to  our 
national  security. 

Seventh.  Our  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen, 
and  marines,  from  whom  we  ask  so  much, 
are  the  cornerstone  of  our  military 
might. 

The  success  of  all  our  policies  depends 
upon  our  ability  to  attract,  develop  fully, 
utilize,  and  retain  the  talents  of  out- 
standing men  and  women  in  the  military 
services.  We  have  sought  to  improve 
housing  conditions  for  military  families 
and  educational  opportunities  for  mili- 
tary personnel. 

Since  1961,  we  have  proposed — and  the 
Congress  has  authorized — the  largest 
military  pay  increases  in  our  history, 
totaling  more  than  $2  billion. 

To  insure  that  the  pay  of  military  per- 
sonnel, and  indeed  of  all  Goverimient 
employees,  retains  an  appropriate  rela- 
tion to  the  compensation  of  other  ele- 
ments of  our  society,  we  will  review  their 
pay  annually.  The  procedures  for  this 
review  will  be  discussed  in  my  budget 
message. 

It  is  imperative  that  our  men  in  uni- 
form have  the  necessary  background  and 
training  to  keep  up  with  the  complexities 
of  the  ever-changing  military,  political, 
and  technical  problems  they  face  each 
day.  To  insure  this,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  imdertaking  a  study  of  mili- 
tary education  to  make  certain  that  the 
education  available  to  our  servicemen 
and  women  at  their  academies,  at  their 
war  colleges,  and  at  the  command  and 
staff  colleges,  is  excellent  in  its  quality. 


In  recent  years  large  numbers  of  vol- 
unteers have  been  rejected  by  the  mili- 
tary services  because  of  their  failure  to 
meet  certain  mental  or  physical  stand- 
ards, even  though  many  of  their  deficien- 
cies coiild  have  been  corrected.  To 
broaden  the  opportimity  for  service  and 
increase  the  supply  of  potentially  quali- 
fied volunteers,  the  Army  is  plarming  to 
initiate  an  experimental  program  of  mil- 
itary training,  education,  and  physical 
rehabilitation  for  men  who  fail  at  first 
to  meet  minimum  requirements  for  serv- 
ice. This  pilot  program,  which  will 
involve  about  10,000  men  in  1965,  will  es- 
tablish how  many  of  these  young  vol- 
unteers can  be  upgraded  so  as  to  qual- 
ify for  service. 

Eighth.  Our  citizen-soldiers  must  be 
the  best  organized,  best  equipped  re- 
serve forces  in  the  world.  We  must 
make  certain  that  this  force,  which  has 
served  our  country  so  well  from  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  to  the  Berlin  and  Cu- 
ban crises  of  recent  years,  keeps  pace 
with  the  changing  demands  of  our  na- 
tional security. 

To  this  end,  we  are  taking  steps  to  re- 
aline  our  Army  Reserves  and  National 
Guard  to  improve  significantly  their 
combat  readiness  and  effectiveness  in 
times  of  emergency.  This  realinement 
will  bring  our  Army  Reserve  structure 
into  balance  with  our  contingency  war 
plans  and  will  place  all  remaining  units 
of  the  Army  Reserve  Forces  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  At  the  same  time,  by 
eliminating  units  for  which  there  is  no 
military  requirement,  we  will  realize  each 
year  savings  approximating  $150  mil- 
lion. Under  our  plan,  all  units  will  be 
fully  equipped  with  combat-ready  equip- 
ment and  will  be  given  training  in  the 
form  of  monthly  weekend  drills  that  will 
greatly  increase  their  readiness.  Under 
the  revised  organization,  both  the  old 
and  the  new  units  of  the  National  Guard, 
as  well  as  individual  trainees  who  remain 
in  the  Reserves,  will  make  a  much  greater 
and  continuing  contribution  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

We  shall  continue  to  study  our  Reserve 
forces  and  take  whatever  action  is  nec- 
essary to  increase  their  combat  effective- 
ness. 

Ninth.  The  Commander  in  Chief  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  must  continue 
to  receive  the  best  professional  military 
advice  available  to  the  leaders  of  any 
government  in  the  world. 

The  importance  of  a  strong  line  of 
command  running  from  the  Commander 
in  Chief  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  unified 
and  specified  conunanders  in  the  field 
has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  dur- 
ing recent  years. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  will  present 
to  you  certain  recommendations  to 
strengthen  the  joint  staff. 

Tenth.  We  will  strengthen  our  military 
alliances,  assist  freedom-loving  peoples, 
and  continue  our  military  assistance 
program. 

It  is  essential  to  continue  to  strength- 
en our  alliances  with  other  free  and  in- 
dependent nations.  We  reaffirm  our  im- 
wavering  determination  that  efforts  to 
divide  and  conquer  free  men  shall  not  be 
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successful  in  our  time.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  assist  ttiose  who  struggle  to  pre- 
serve their  own  independence. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion is  a  strong  shield  against  aggression. 
We  reafftrm  our  belief  in  the  necessity  of 
unified  plannini;  and  execution  of  strat- 
egy. We  invite  our  NATO  allies  to  work 
with  us  in  developing  better  methods 
for  mutual  consultation  and  joint  stra- 
tegic study.  We  shall  continue  to  seek 
ways  to  bind  the  alliance  even  more 
strongly  together  by  sharing  the  tasks  of 
defense  through  collective  action. 

We  shall  continue  our  program  of  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  to  allies 
elsewhere  in  the  world  and  to  those  na- 
tions struggling  against  covert  aggres- 
sion in  the  form  of  externally  directed, 
undeclared  guerrilla  warfare. 

In  southeast  Asia,  our  program  re- 
mains unchanged.  Prom  1950,  the 
United  States  has  demonstrated  its  com- 
mitment to  the  freedom,  independence, 
and  neutrality  of  Laos  by  strengthening 
the  economic  and  military  security  of 
that  nation.  The  problem  of  Laos  is  the 
refusal  of  the  Communist  forces  to  honor 
the  Geneva  accords  into  which  they  en- 
tered in  1962.  We  shall  continue  to  sup- 
port the  legitimate  government  of  that 
country.  The  Geneva  accords  estab- 
lished the  right  of  Laos  to  be  left  alone 
in  peace. 

Similarly,  the  problem  of  Vietnam  is 
the  refusal  of  Communist  forces  to  honor 
their  agreement  in  1954.  The  North 
Vietnam  regime,  supported  by  the 
Chinese  Communists,  has  openly  and  re- 
peatedly avowed  its  intention  to  destroy 
the  independence  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam through  massive,  ruthless,  and  in- 
cessant guerrilla  terrorism  against  gov- 
ernment and  people  alike. 

Our  purpose,  under  three  American 
Presidents,  has  been  to  assist  the  Viet- 
namese to  live  in  peace,  free  to  choose 
both  their  own  way  of  life  and  their 
own  foreign  policy.  We  shall  continue 
to  honor  our  commitments  in  Vietnam. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  DEFENSE  MANAGEMENT 

Plrst.  To  carry  out  our  strategy  and 
enforce  our  policies  requires  a  large 
budget  for  defense. 

The  world's  most  affluent  society  can 
surely  afford  to  spend  whatever  must  be 
spent  for  its  freedom  and  security.  We 
shall  continue  to  maintain  the  military 
forces  necessary  for  our  security  without 
regard  to  arbitrary  or  predetermined 
budget  ceilings.  But  we  shall  continue  to 
insist  that  those  forces  be  procured  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  and  operated 
with  the  greatest  possible  economy  and 
efficiency. 

To  acquire  and  maintain  our  unprece- 
dented military  power,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  invest  more  than  one-half 
of  every  dollar  paid  in  taxes  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  defense  budget 
has  grown  from  $43  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1960  to  more  than  $51  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1964.  I  now  estimate  the  defense 
expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1965  to  be 
about  $49.3  billion,  or  approximately  $2 
billion  less  than  in  fiscal  year  1964.  I 
further  estimate  that  defense  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  year  1966  will  be  reduced 
still  another  $300  million. 


There  are  two  main  reasons  for  this 
leveling  off  in  defense  expenditures: 
First,  we  have  achieved  many  of  the 
needed  changes  and  increases  in  our 
military  force  structure;  second,  we  are 
now  realizing  the  benefits  of  the  rigor- 
ous cost  reduction  program  introduced 
into  the  Defense  Establishment  during 
the  past  4  years. 

As  I  have  stated — and  as  our  enemies 
well  know — this  country  now  possesses 
a  range  of  credible,  usable  military 
power  enabling  us  to  deal  with  every 
foi-m  of  military  challenge  from  guerrilla 
terrorism  to  thermonuclear  war.  Bar- 
ring a  significant  shift  in  the  interna- 
tional situation,  we  are  not  likely  to 
require  further  Increments  on  so  large  a 
scale  during  the  next  several  years.  Ex- 
penditures for  defense  will  thus  consti- 
tute a  declining  portion  of  our  expanding 
armual  gross  national  product,  which  is 
now  growing  at  the  rate  of  5  percent 
each  year.  If.  over  the  next  several 
years,  we  continue  to  spend  approxi- 
mately the  same  amount  of  dollars  an- 
nually for  our  national  defense  that  we 
are  spending  today,  an  ever-larger  share 
of  our  expanding  national  wealth  will  be 
free  to  meet  other  vital  needs,  both  pub- 
lic and  private. 

Let  me  be  clear,  however,  to  friend 
and  foe  alike.  So  long  as  I  am  Presi- 
dent, we  shall  spend  whatever  is  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  our  people. 

Second.  Defense  expenditures  in  the 
years  ahead  must  continue  to  be  guided 
by  the  relentless  pursuit  of  eflflciency  and 
intelligent  economy. 

There  is  no  necessary  coiiflict  between 
tiie  need  for  a  strong  defense  and  the 
principles  of  economy  and  sound  man- 
agement. If  we  are  to  remain  strong, 
outmoded  weapons  must  be  replaced  by 
new  ones;  obsolete  equipment  and  in- 
stallations must  be  eliminated;  costly 
duplication  of  effort  must  be  eliminated. 

We  are  following  this  policy  now.  and 
so  long  as  I  am  President.  I  intend  to 
continue  to  follow  this  policy. 

We  have  recently  announced  the  con- 
solidation, reduction,  or  discontinuance 
of  defense  activitj-es  in  some  95  locations. 
When  added  to  those  previously  com- 
pleted, these  actions  will  produce  annual 
savings  of  more  than  $1  billion  each 
year,  every  year,  in  the  operations  of  the 
Defense  Department,  and  release  about 
1.400,000  acres  of  land  for  civilian  pur- 
poses. These  economies — which  repre- 
sent more  prudent  and  effective  alloca- 
tion of  our  resources — have  not  dimin- 
ished the  strength  and  eflBciency  of  our 
defense  forces,  but  rather  have  enhanced 
them. 

We  are  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the 
whole  world  and  the  keystone  of  the 
largest  alliance  of  free  nations  In  his- 
tory. We  can.  and  will,  spend  whatever 
is  necessary  to  preserve  our  freedom. 
But  we  cannot  afford  to  spend  one  cent 
more  than  is  necessary,  for  there  is  too 
much  waiting  to  be  done,  too  many  other 
pressing  needs  waiting  to  be  met.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  support  our  efforts  to 
assure  the  American  people  a  dollar's 
worth  of  defense  for  every  dollar  spent. 

Third.  While  our  primary  goal  is  to 
maintain  the  most  powerful  military 
force  in  the  world  at  the  lowest  possible 


cost,  we  will  never  be  unmindful  of  those 
communities  and  individuals  who  are 
temporarily  affected  by  changes  in  the 
liattern  of  defense  spending. 

Men  and  women,  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  and  -their  resources  to  the 
needs  of  their  country,  are  entitled  to 
help  and  consideration  in  malcing  the 
transition  to  other  pursuits. 

We  will  continue  to  help  local  commu- 
nities by  mobilizing  and  coordinating  all 
the  resources  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  ovei-come  temporary  difliculties  cre- 
ated by  the  curtailment  of  any  defense 
activity.  We  will  phase  out  unnecessary 
defense  operations  in  such  a  way  as  to 
lessen  the  impact  on  any  community,  and 
we  will  work  with  local  communities  to 
develop  energetic  programs  of  self-help, 
calling  on  the  resources  of  State  and  local 
governments — and  of  private  industry— 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  such 
measures  can  succeed.  Former  military 
bases  are  now  in  use  throughout  the 
country  in  communities  which  have  not 
only  adjusted  to  necessary  change,  but 
have  created  greater  prosperity  for  them- 
selves as  a  result.  Their  accomplish- 
ments are  a  tribute  to  the  ingenuity  of 
thousands  of  our  citizens,  and  a  testi- 
mony to  the  strength  and  resiliency  of 
our  economy  and  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

Fourtli.  We  must  continue  to  make 
whatever  changes  are  necessary  in  our 
Defense  Establishment  to  increase  its  effl- 
ciency  and  to  insure  that  it  keeps  pace 
with  the  demands  of  an  ever-changing 
world;  we  must  continue  to  improve  the 
decisionmaking  process  by  those  in  com- 
mand. 

The  experience  of  several  years  has 
shown  that  certain  activities  of  the  De- 
fense Establishment  can  be  conducted 
not  only  with  greater  economy,  but  far 
more  effectively  when  carried  out  on  a 
departmentwide  basis,  either  by  a  mili- 
tary department  as  executive  agent  or  by 
a  defense  agency.  The  Defense  Com- 
munications Agency,  established  in  1959, 
and  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  and  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  established 
in  1961,  have  all  eliminated  duplication 
of  effort,  improved  management,  and 
achieved  better  fulfillment  of  their  mis- 
sions. In  addition,  we  have  recently 
announced : 

Consolidation  of  the  Field  Contract 
Administration  ofBces  of  the  Military 
Department  under  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency. 

Formation  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Contract  Audit  Agency,  to  increase 
the  efficiency  and  lower  the  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment auditing  of  defense  contracts. 

Formation  of  the  Traffic  Manage- 
ment and  Terminal  Command,  under 
the  single  management  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  to  regulate  surface 
transportation  of  military  cargo  and  per- 
sonnel within  the  continental  United 
States. 

Each  of  these  actions  will  lead  to  bet- 
ter performance,  surer  control,  and  less 
cost.  Most  important,  these  actions  are 
informing  and  expediting  the  decision- 
making process.  We  will  continue  to 
seek  out  opportunities  to  further  increase 
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the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  our 
Defense  Establishment. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  will  soon 
come  before  you  with  our  detailed  pro- 
posals for  the  coming  year.  He  will  have 
recommendations  for  further  strength- 
ening of  om-  strategic  forces  and  our 
conventional  forces.  He  will  have  addi- 
tional suggestions  for  achieving  greater 
efficiency,  and  therefore  greater  econ- 
omy. 

As  you  consider  the  state  of  our  de- 
fenses and  form  your  judgments  as  to  our 
future  course,  I  know  that  you  will  do 
so  in  the  knowledge  that  today  we  Amer- 
icans are  responsible  not  only  for  our 
own  security  but,  in  concert  with  our 
Allies,  for  the  security  of  the  free  world. 
Upon  our  strength  and  our  wisdom  rests 
the  future  not  only  of  our  American  way 
of  life,  but  that  of  the  whole  society  of 
freemen. 

This  is  an  awesome  responsibility.  So 
far,  we  have  borne  it  well.  As  our 
strength  rose— and  largely  as  a  conse- 
quence of  that  strength— we  have  been 
able  to  take  encouraging  steps  toward 
peace.  We  have  established  an  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  We 
have  signed  a  limited  nuclear  test  ban 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
have,  at  the  same  time,  met  the  chal- 
lenge of  force,  unflinchingly,  from  Berlin 
to  Cuba.  In  each  case,  the  threat  has 
receded  and  international  tensions  have 
diminished. 

In  a  world  of  120  nations,  there  are  still 
great  dangers  to  be  faced.  As  old  threats 
are  turned  back,  change  and  turmoil  will 
present  new  ones.  The  vigilance  and 
courage  we  have  shown  in  the  last  20 
years  must  be  sustained  as  far  ahead  as 
we  can  see.  The  defense  of  freedom  re- 
mains our  duty — 24  hours  a  day  and 
every  day  of  the  year. 

We  cannot  know  the  future  and  what 
it  holds.  But  all  our  experience  of  two 
centuries  reminds  us  that  "To  be  pre- 
pared for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  preserving  peace." 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  January  18, 1965. 


the  nominations  sent  to  the  Senate  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  sun- 
dry nominations,  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  clerk  will  state  the  nominations 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Upon  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Sheldon  S.  Cohen,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mitchell  Rogovin,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  an  Assistant  General  Counsel  in  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  (Chief 
Counsel  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ac- 
tion on  the  remaining  nominations  be 
withheld. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
consider  executive  business,  to  consider 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  resume  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Amendment    of    Tttle    10,    Unitkd    States 

Code,  To  Increase  the  Size  of  the  Joint 

Staff 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
Increase  the  size  of  the  Joint  Staff,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per); to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Peport    on    Property    Acquisitions    of 
Emergency  Supplies  and  Equipment 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  Defense, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  reporting. 


pursuant  to  law,  on  property  acquisitions 
of  emergency  supplies  and  equipment,  for 
the  quaiter  ended  December  31,  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Secretary  of  Commerce 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his  report  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1964  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Amendment  of  Section  1403  of  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  1403  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  to  perfect  certain  provisions  of 
the  International  Aviation  Facilities  Act 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Authorization   for  Commissioners   of   the 
District  of  Columbia  To  Utilize  Certain 
Funds  for  Snow  and  Ice  Control 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners.    District    of    Columbia,    trans- 
mitting a  draft   of   proposed   legislation   to 
authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of   Colvunbia    to   utilize   certain    funds   for 
snow  and  ice  control  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Amendment  of  District  of  Columb£a  Motob 
Vehicle  Parking  Facility  Act  of  1942 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Parking  Facility  Act  of  1942  to  author- 
ize maintenance  and  repair  of  parking  meters 
and  payment  for  parking  meters  from  fees 
collected  from  such  meters  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Coliunbla. 

Appropriation  of  Funds  for  the  Mainte- 
nance and  instruction  of  Deaf,  Mutb, 
AND  Blind  Children  in  the  District  of 
Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  fxinds  for 
the  maintenance  and  instruction  of  deaf, 
mute,  and  blind  children  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Amendment  of  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services   Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend   the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  to 
make  title  in  thereof  directly  applicable  to 
procurement   of  property   and    nonpersonal 
services  by  executive  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes    (with   accompanying   papers);    to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 
Audit  report  on  Financial  Statements  o» 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  an  audit  report  on  the  financial  state- 
ments of  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation,  calendar  year  1963,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Overpayments  of  Per  Diem 

Travel  Allowances 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  overpayments  of  per  diem 
travel  allowances.  Department  of  State, 
dated  January  1965  (with  an  accompanying 
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report);   to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

REPORT  ON  Illegal  Obligation  of  Expired 
Fiscal  Year   li>64  Appropriations 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Illegal  obligation  of  ex- 
pired fiscal  year  1964  appropriations.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  dated  January  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Proposed    Concession    Contract    in    Whis- 
keytown  Reservoir,  Calif. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  proposed 
concession  contract  in  the  Whiskeytown  Res- 
ervoir Area.  Calif,  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
Receipt  op  Application  for  a  Loan  Under 

THE    Small    Reclamation    Projects    Act 

op   1956 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
an  application  for  a  loan  under  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956.  to  assist 
the  Camarlllo  County  Water  District  of 
Camarillo.  Ventura  County,  Calif,  (with  ac- 
companying papers) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Intexior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  on  Kokee  Water  Project,  Kauai, 
Hawah 

A  letter  from  the  Governor,  State  of  Ha- 
waii, transmitting,  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate,  a  report  on  the  Kokee  water  proj- 
ect. Island  of  Kauai,  Hawaii,  dated  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  by  Government 
Printing  Office 

A  letter  from  the  Public  Printer,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
tort  claims  paid  by  that  Office,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Adjustment   of   Status   of   Certain   Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  entered  relating  to  the  ad- 
justment of  status  of  certain  aliens  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Amendment    of    Section     1825,    Title    28, 

United  St.\tes  Code,  Relating  to  Payment 

of  Witness'  Fees 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts.  Washington,  D.C, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  1825  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  witness'  fees  in  habeas  corpus  cases  and 
In  proceedings  to  vacate  sentence  under  sec- 
tion 2255  of  title  28,  for  persons  who  are  au- 
thorized to  proceed  In  forma  pauperis  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  on  Positions  in  Grades  GS-16  and  17 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  Administration,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, Washington,  D.C.  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  positions  In  grades 
GS-16  and  17,  for  calendar  year  1964  fwlth 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Report  of  the  Public  Printer 

A  letter  from  the  Public  Printer,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D:C, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his  repwrt  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1964  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and   Administration. 


MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

Four  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Virginia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Joint  Resohttion  5 
"Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 

the  United  States  to  call  a  convention  to 

propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 

of  the  United  States 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates  {the 
Senate  of  Virginia  concurring) ,  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  hereby  memo- 
rialized to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  the  following  article  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States: 

"  'article  — 

"'Section  1.  Article  V  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"  '  "The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  or,  on 
the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  propose 
amendments  to  this  Constitution,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States.  Whenever  applications  from 
the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  total 
number  of  States  of  the  United  States  shall 
contain  identical  texts  of  an  amendment 
:^to  be  proposed,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  so  certify,  and  the  amendment 
as  contained  In  the  application  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  proposed,  without  fur- 
ther action  by  Congress.  No  State,  without 
its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal 
suffrage  in  the  Senate." 

"  'Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  7  years  from  the  date  of  its 
submission;  and  be  it  further 

"  'Resolved,  That  if  Congress  shall  have 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
identical  with  that  contained  in  this  resolu- 
tion prior  to  January  1,  1965,  this  application 
for  a  convention  shall  no  longer  be  of  any 
force  or  effect,  and  be  it  further 

"  'Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  the  house  of 
delegates  Is  instructed  to  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  each  Member  of  the  Congress  from  this 
State.' 

"Agreed  to  by  the  house  of  delegates,  De- 
cember 2,  1964. 

"Agreed  to  by  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  De- 
cember 3,  1964. 

"George  R.  Rich. 
"Clerk  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 
"Ben  D.  Lacy, 
"Clerk  of  the  Senate." 


"House  Joint  Resolution  6 
"Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 

the  United  States  to  call  a  convention  to 

propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 

of  the  United  States 

"Whereas  the  history  of  freedom  is  a  his- 
tory of  the  limitation  of  governmental  power, 
as  the  concentration  of  such  power  inevita- 
bly precedes  and  insures  the  destruction  of 
human  liberties;  and 

"Whereas  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  sought  to  protect  and 
advance  the  cause  of  liberty  primarily  by 


distributing  governmental  power  between  the 
Nation  and  the  States,  each  supreme  within 
its  sphere,  thus  forming  an  indestructible 
Union  of  indestructible  States;  and 

"Whereas  this  division  of  governmental 
power  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  con- 
stitutional system,  designed  to  insure  to  each 
State  the  right  to  establish  such  forms  of 
local  government  as  it  thinks  best  suited  to 
the  interests,  temper,  and  customs  of  its 
people  and  most  likely  to  effect  the  safety 
and  happiness  of  its  citizens;  and 

"Whereas,  in  recent  years,  this  foundation 
principle  of  our  Government  has  been  im- 
periled by  the  ever-expanding  power  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary,  until  at  last  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  undertaken  to 
alter  by  judicial  decree  the  very  forms  of 
Government  under  which  we  live;  and 

"Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  contemplates  the  separation  of  the 
legislative  and  Judicial  functions  to  distinct 
branches  of  the  Government;  and 

"Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  specifically  reserves  to  the  States  or 
to  the  people  thereof  all  powers  not  con- 
ferred upon  the  United  States  or  denied  to 
the  States  by  said  Constitution;  and 

"Whereas  the  apportionment  of  the  several 
States  for  legislative  representation  is  ex- 
clusively a  legislative  function  reserved  to  the 
States  and  one  which  has  never  been  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  until  recently,  has  historically  de- 
nied jurisdiction  to  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  in  suits  or  controversies  regarding 
such  apportionment;  and 

"Whereas  courts  of  the  United  States  have 
now  assumed  the  Jurisdiction  and  authority 
not  only  to  declare  Invalid  the  legislative  ac- 
tions of  the  several  States  regarding  such 
apportionment,  but  the  further  Jurisdiction 
and  authority  to  exercise  the  legislative 
function  and  apportion  the  States  by  Ju- 
dicial decree;  and 

"Whereas  such  action  by  the  Federal 
courts  endangers  the  very  fabric  of  a  re- 
publican  form  of  government:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates  {the 
Senate  of  Virginia  concurring) ,  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  me- 
morialized to  call  a  convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  the  following  article  as  an 
admendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States: 

"  'ARTICLE 

"'Section  1.  No  provision  of  this  Consti- 
tution, or  any  amendment  thereto,  shall  re- 
strict or  limit  any  State  In  the  apportion- 
ment of  representation  in  Its  legislature. 

"  'Sec.  2.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or 
equity,  or  to  any  controversy  relating  to  ap. 
portlonment  of  representation  in  a  State 
legislature. 

"  'Sec  3.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  7  years  from  the  date  of  its 
submission':  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  if  Congress  shall  have 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution Identical  with  that  contained 
in  this  resolution  prior  to  January  1,  1966. 
this  application  for  a  convention  shall  no 
longer  be  of  any  force  or  effect; 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  clerk  of  the 
house  of  delegates  is  Instructed  to  send 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  Member  of  the  Congress 
from  this  State. 

"Agreed  to  by  the  house  of  delegates, 
December  2,  1964. 
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"Agreed  to  by  the  Senate  of  Virginia.  De- 
cember 3, 1964.  ,,^^^^^^  ^    ^^^ 

"Clerk  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 
"Ben  D.  Lacy. 
"Clerk  of  the  Senate." 


"House  Joint  Resolution  9 

"Resolution  memorializing  the  U.S.  House  of 

""Representatives  to  pass  U.S.  Senate  Joint 

Resolution  139,  proposing  an  amendment 

to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 

"Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 

on  September  29,   1964,   with  commendable 

nraise    passed  Senate  Joint  Resolution   139, 

whk' proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 

SSn  of  the  United  States  relating  t^  the 

succession  to  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presi- 

dencv  of  the  United  States  and  to  cases  where 

the  President  of  the  United  States  Is  unable 

to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 

°  "Whereas  the  American  Bar  Association  has 
endorsed  the  contents  of  such  resolution  and 
iirees  Its  passage  and  submission  to  the  legis- 
latures of  the  several  States  for  ratification: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
Virainia  {the  Senate  concurring),  That  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  be  commended 
for  its  pas.'^age  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  139; 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  is  hereby  memo- 
rialized to  pass  and  submit  to  the  legislatures 
of  the  50  States  for  ratification  Senate  Jomt 
Resolution  139,  which  is  as  follows: 

"■Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of 
each  House  concurring  therein),  That  the 
following  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  its  submission  by  the 

Congress : 

"  'article 

'"Section  1.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  office  or  of  his  death  or  resig- 
nation, the  Vice  President  shall  become 
President. 

"  'Sec  2  Whenever  there  Is  a  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  the  Vice  President,  the  President 
shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who  shall 
take  office  upon  confirmation  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

"  'Sec  3.  If  the  President  declares  in  writ- 
ing that  he  Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office,  such  powers  and  du- 
ties shall  be  discharged  by  the  Vice  President 
as  Acting  President. 

"  'Sec  4.  If  the  President  does  not  so  de- 
clare, and  the  Vice  President  with  the  written 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  the 
executive  departments  or  such  other  body  as 
Congress  may  by  law  provide,  transmits  to 
the  Congress  his  written  declaration  that  the 
President  Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice  President 
shall  immediately  assume  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office  as  Acting  President. 

'"Sec  5.  Whenever  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  Congress  his  written  declaration 
that  no  Inability  exists,  he  shall  resume  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office  unless  the  Vice 
President,  with  the  \\Titten  concurrence  of  a 
majority  of  the  heads  of  the  executive  de- 
partments or  such  other  body  as  Congress 
may  by  law  provide,  transmits  within  2  days 
to  the  Congress  his  written  declaration  that 
the  President  is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office.  Thereupon 
Congress  shall  immediately  decide  the  Issue. 
If  the  Congress  determines  by  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  Houses  that  the  President  Is  un- 
able to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of 


the  office,  the  Vice  President  shall  continue 
to  discharge  the  same  as  Acting  President; 
otherwise  the  President  shall  resume  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office.' 

"Resolved  further,  That  the  clerk  of  the 
house  of  delegates  is  Instructed  to  send  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  clerk  of  each  house  of  the 
legislature  in  the  50  States,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  Member  of  the  Congress 
from  this  State. 

•'Agreed  to  by  the  house  of  delegates,  De- 
cember 2,  1964.  r* 

"Agreed  to  by  the  Senate  of  Virginia, 
December  3, 1964. 

"George  R.  Rich, 
'Clerk  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 
"Ben  D.  Lacy, 
"Clerk  of  the  Senate." 


"House  Joint  Resolution  13 
"Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress   of 
the  United  States  to  call  a  convention  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States 
"Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  ruled  that  membership   in  both 
Houses  of  a  bicameral  State  legislature  must 
be  apportioned  according  to  population  and 
has  thus  asserted  Federal  Judicial  authority 
over  the  basic  structure  of  government  in  the 
various  States;  and 

"Whereas  this  rule  denies  to  the  people 
of  the  respective  States  the  right  to  estab- 
lish their  legislatures  upon  the  same  pattern 
of  representation  deemed  advantageous  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Constitution;  and 

"Whereas  this  action  of  the  Supreme  Court 
goes  so  far  as  to  restrict  the  ability  of  the 
citizens  of  the  respective  States  to  designate 
the  manner  In  which  they  shall  be  repre- 
sented in  their  respective  legislatures  there- 
by depriving  the  people  of  their  right  to  de- 
termine how  they  shall  be  governed;  and 

"Whereas  the  implications  of  this  action  by 
the  Supreme  Court  raised  serious  doubts  as  to 
the  legality  of  the  present  form  of  the  gov- 
erning bodies  of  many  subordinate  units  of 
government  within  the  States;  and 

"Whereas,  the  17th  Biennial  General  As- 
sembly of  the  States,  meeting  at  Chicago. 
Ill  December  3,  1964,  has  adopted  a  resolu- 
Uo'n  urging  that  the  Congress  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  which 
would  provide  that  (1)  any  State  which  has 
a  bicameral  legislature  may  utilize  factors 
other  than  population  in  apportioning  one 
house  of  its  legislature  if  the  plan  of  ap- 
portionment is  specifically  approved  by  vote 
of  the  electorate  of  the  State,  and  (2)  any 
State  may  determine  how  governing  bodies 
of  its  subordinate  units  shall  be  apportioned; 

and 

"Whereas  the  17th  Biennial  General  As- 
sembly of  the  States  has  proposed  that  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States  take  im- 
mediate and  uniform  action,  in  accordance 
with  article  V  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  to  apply  to  the  Congress  to 
convene  a  constitutional  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  as  herein  set  forth:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it  „,..., 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegate  of 
Virginia  {the  Senate  concurring).  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
memorialized  to  call  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  the  following  article  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States: 

"  'article  — 

"  'Section  1.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  any  State  which  shall  have 
a  bicameral  legislature  from  apportioning 
the  membership  of  one  house  of  such  legis- 
lature on  factors  other  than  population,  pro- 


vided that  the  plan  of  such  apportionment 
shall  have  been  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  a  vote  of  the  electorate  of  that  State. 

"'Sec.  2.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution 
shall  restrict  or  limit  a  State  in  Its  deter- 
mination of  how  membership  of  governing 
bodies  of  Its  subordinate  units  shall  be 
apportioned. 

"  'Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  inopera- 
tive unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  Stftes 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congress':  Be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  if  Congress  shall  have 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
identical  with  that  contained  in  this  resolu- 
tion prior  to  June  1,  1965,  this  application  for 
a  convention  shall  no  longer  be  of  any  force 
or  effect. 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  clerk  of  the 
house  of  delegates  is  instructed  to  send 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  Member  of  the  Congress 
from  this  State. 

"Agreed  to  by  the  house  of  delegates, 
December  3,  1964. 

"Agreed  to  by  the  Senate  of  Virginia, 
December  3,  1964. 

"George  R.  Rich. 
"Clerk  of  the  House  of  Delegates, 
"Ben  D.  Lacy, 
"Clerk  of  the  Senate." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works : 


"House  Concurrent  Resoltttion  A 

"GARRISON    diversion    UNIT 

"Whereas  a  substantial  irrigation  develop- 
ment for  North  Dakota  was  not  only  prom- 
ised, but  was  specifically  authorized  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
project  In  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944,  to 
partially  offset  the  loss  experienced  in  the 
State  by  the  acquisition  of  over  550,000  acres 
of  valuable  agricultural  lands  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  construction  of  the  Gar- 
rison and  Oahe  Dam  and  Reservoir  projects 
on  the  Missouri  River;  and 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
has  determined  from  exhaustive  studies  and 
investigations  conducted  over  the  past  20 
years,  that  the  multiple-purpose  Garrison 
diversion  unit  and  irrigation  development 
proposed  therein  is  engineeringly  and  eco- 
nomically Justifiable  and  feasible;  and 

"Whereas  legislation  that  wovdd  reauthorize 
the  Garrison  diversion  unit  has  been  pro- 
posed in  each  Congress  since  1957,  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  extensive  and  thorough 
congressional  hearings  held  during  the  inter- 
vening years,  at  which  strong  and  consistent 
project  support  has  been  given  by  the  State's 
congressional  delegation.  Governor,  legisla- 
ture, potential  irrigators,  farm,  business,  la- 
bor. Industrial,  professional,  and  agricultural 
organizations  and  leaders,  as  well  as  from 
baslnwlde  and  national  water  resources  or- 
ganizations, and  by  the  last  two  administra- 
tions; and 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Senate  in  the  88th 
Congress,  second  session,  passed  a  bill  au- 
thorizing the  construction  of  the  Initial 
250  000-acre  phase  of  the  Garrison  diversion 
unit  and  the  US.  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in 
the  same  session,  reported  out  favorably  and 
recommended  for  passage  a  bill,  HH.  1003, 
as  amended,  authorizing  the  construction  of 
the  initial  phase  of  the  Garrison  diversion 
unit,  which  report  and  amended  bill  were 
acceptable  to  the  sponsors  of  the  reauthor- 
izing legislation,  but  said  H.R.  1003  failed 
to  receive  House  action  because  of  lack  of 
time  before  sine  die  adjournment  of  the  88th 
Congress:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
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"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  (the  Senate 
concurring  therein).  That  the  39th  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
hereby  expresses  Its  unequivocal  support  for 
the  early  development  of  the  Garrison  diver- 
sion unit  and  fully  concurs  in  and  endorses 
the  presentations  by  Gov.  William  L.  Guy  and 
other  proponent  witnesses  at  the  hearings 
In  the  88th  Congress  on  S.  178  and  H.R.  L003, 
and  companion  bills;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  89th  Congress  be  and 
It  is  hereby  most  respectfully  urged  to  take 
early  action  to  effect  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  construction  of  the 
Garrison  diversion  unit  along  the  lines  of 
S.  34.  H.R.  1718.  and  H.R.  237,  89th  Con- 
gress; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  hereof  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the 
Members  of  the  North  Dakota  congressional 
delegation,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  President  of  the  Senate,  Speaker  of 
the  House,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Water  and  Power, 
and  the  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. 

"Arthur     A.     Link, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"DONNELL  HaNCEN, 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"Charles  Tighe, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Gerald  L.  Stan, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS— REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  36)  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  which,  un- 
der the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
follows: 

S.  Res.  36 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  InstUar  Affairs,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  its  jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  aU  matters  per- 
taining to  Indian  affairs;  irrigation  and  rec- 
lamation: minerals,  materials,  and  fuels; 
public  lands;  and  territories  and  Insular 
affairs. 

Sec.  2.  Piirsuant  to  Its  authority  under 
section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  the  Committee 
is  authorized  to  require  by  subpoena  or  other- 
wise the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  correspondence, 
books,  papers,  documents  and  to  take  such 
testimony  on  matters  within  its  jurisdiction 
as  it  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1965,  to 
January  31.  1966,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advis- 
atle;  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compens-xtion  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,100  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 


ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $105,- 
000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Dkksen,  Mr.  Mans- 
field,   Mr.    Bartlett,    Mr.    Fannin, 
Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Carl- 
son,   Mr.    Long    of    Missouri,    Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.    Gruening,     Mr.    Hayden,    Mr. 
DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Symington, 
and  Mr.  Nelson)  : 
S.  564.  A    bill    to    protect    the    domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  provid- 
ing for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc 
for  consumption  In  the  United  States  from 
domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
S.  565.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  McCar- 
ran  Memorial  Institution,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  566.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
term  "mahogany"  In  connection  with  woods 
and  other  products  which  are  not  In  fact 
mahogany;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
S.  567.  A  bin  to  modify  the  flood  control 
project  for  the  Kaskaskla  River,  111.,  with 
respect  to  certain  requirements  for  local 
cooperation;  and 

S.  568.  A  blU  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  participate  In  the  construction 
of  a  highway  bridge  across  Carlyle  Reservoir, 
Kaskaskla  River,  111.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN   (by  request) : 
S.  569.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Pasqua 
D'Inglllo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  570.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Prank  S. 
Chow;  and 

S.  571.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Denlse  Hoje- 
bane  Barrood:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
S.  572.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Robert  L. 
Wolverton; 

S.  573.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Sedat  M. 
Ayata;  and 

S.  574.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lester  W. 
Hein  and  Sadie  Hein;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S.  575.  A  blU  to  amend  section  162  and  sec- 
tion 832  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  clarify  the  deductibility  of  premiums 
paid  for  flood  insurance  or  indemnity;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  COTTON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
and  Mr.  Burdick)  : 
S.  576.  A  bill  to  encourage  physicians  and 
dentists   who   have   received   student    loans 
under  programs  established  pursuant  to  title 
VH  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  prac- 
tice their  professions  In  areas  having  a  short- 


age of  physicians  or  dentists;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cotton  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  COTTON: 
S.  577.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Mary  p. 
Morse;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COTTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Eastland)  : 
S.  578.  A  bin  to  amend  section  47  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  means  for 
the  disqualification  of  circuit  judges  for  bias 
or    prejudice;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COTTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McIntyre)  : 
S.  579.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.  580.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vloleta  V. 
Ortega,  M.D.;  and 

S.  581.  A    bUl    for   the    relief   of   Phoebus 
Tongas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.  582.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Aleksandr 
Kaznacheev; 

S.  583.  A   bill   for   the   renef    of   Mrs.  Yee 
Au-Yeung  Chan; 

S.  584.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ming  Chup 
Chaw; 

S.  585.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Santiago  Woo 
and  Morjln  Chee  de  Woo; 

S.  586.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Tsllls; 
and 

S.  587.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Constantlnoe 

Pavlou;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  588.  A  bin   for   the   relief  of  Armando 

Alfandari,   Irene    Alfandari,   Alessandra  Al- 

fandari,   and   Elena  Alfandari; 

S.  589.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Haralambos 
Foufas; 

S.  590.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ath- 
anasia  Dagnlantts; 

S.  591.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Verra  Hl- 
onls; 

S.  592.  A  bfll  for  the  relief  of  loannls  Kos- 
makos; 

S.  593.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panaglotls 
Splrakls;  and 

S.  594.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlkolaos 
Vilos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HILL: 
S.  595.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  improve  the  educational  qual- 
ity of  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and 
osteopathy,  to  authorize  grants  under  that 
act  to  such  schools  for  the  awarding  of 
scholarships  to  needy  students,  and  to  ex- 
tend expiring  provisions  of  that  act  for 
student  loans  and  for  aid  In  construction  of 
teaching  facilities  for  students  in  such 
schools  and  schools  for  other  health  pro- 
fessions, and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  596.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pubnc  Health 
Service  Act  to  assist  In  combating  heart 
disease,  cancer,  and  stroke,  and  other  major 
diseases;  and 

S.  597.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  program  of 
grants  to  assist  In  meeting  the  need  for 
adequate  medical  library  services  and  fa- 
cilities; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick, Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
Moss,    Mr.    MoNDALE,    Mr.    Yarbob- 
ouGH,  and  Mrs.  Neuberger)  : 
S.  598.  A   bill  to   amend   the   Agricultural 
Adjustment   Act    of   1938,   as   amended,    to 
provide  for  continuation  of  the  voluntary 
wheat    certificate    program,    and    for    other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlculttu'e 
and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovebn  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
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By  Mr.  KUCHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Murphy)  :  „        .,.  , 

S  599  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
thPlnterior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
Jain  the  Auburn-Folsom  south  unit,  Ameri- 
can River  division.  Central  VaUey  project, 
ralifornla,  under  Federal  reclamation  laws; 
to  the  committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

^(  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchel  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bin,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    MORSE     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Clark,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Mansfield, 

Mr      Randolph,     Mr.     Yarborough, 

Mr.   Gruening,   and    Mr.   Young   of 

Ohio)  : 

S  600    A  bUl  to  strengthen  the  educational 

resources  of  our  colleges  and  universities  and 

to  orovide  financial  assistance  lor  students  in 

postsecondary  and  higher  education;  to  the 

Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mundt, 
Mrs.  Neuberger,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.   Curtis,   Mr.   Burdick, 
Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Gruen- 
ing, Mr.   Tower,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr. 
Bennett,   Mr.   Cooper,   Mr.   Allott, 
Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Bart- 
lett, Mrs.  SMrrH,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.    Long    of    Missouri,    Mr.     Mc- 
Clellan,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Simpson, 
Mr.    Yarborough,    and    Mr.    Dom- 
inick)  : 
S.  601.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  flying  of  the 
American  flag  over  the  remains  of  the  U.S.S. 
Utah  in  honor  of  the  heroic  men  who  were 
entombed  in  her  hull  on  December  7,  1941; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Allott, 
Mr.   Bennett,   Mr.   Bible,  Mr.   BxiR- 
dick,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr. 
McGee,  and  Mr.  Simpson)  : 
S  602.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Act  of  1956;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bUl,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.    HICKENLOOPER : 
S.  603.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Alicia  A. 
Basco; 

S.  604.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Elena  A. 
Basco;    and 

S.  605.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Norma  T. 
Sadumiano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  GRUENING: 
S.  606.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dalil  Park; 
S.  607.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Bok  Hi  Lee 
Kang; 

S.  608.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Charles  R. 
Hart«w; 

S.  609.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  George 
Orlanoudis;  and 

S.  610.  A  bin  to  Increase  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gruening  when 
he  Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  GRUENING   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bartlett)  : 
S.   611.  A   bin    for   the   relief    of    certain 
employees  of  the  Mount  Edgecumbe  Board- 
ing School,   Alaska;    to   the   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  612.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kefln  Dil- 
lon Schofleld;   and 


S  613.  A  bin  to  require  filing  under  chap- 
ter XIII  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  In  certain 
bankruptcy  proceedings;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gore  when  he  in- 
troduced   the    last    above-mentioned     bin, 
which  appear  vmder  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
S.  614.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  EvangUa 
Moshou  Kantas; 

S.   615.  A   bni   for   the   relief  of   Andreas, 
Gregorios,  Elenl,  Nikolaso,  and  Anna  Chingas; 
S.  616.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Choun 
Seem  Kim;  and  ^ 

S.  617.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Zehra  Ener; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself.  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Mr.  Javits)  : 
S  618  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Nora  IsabeUa 
Samueni;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    COOPER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
DODD,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr. 
Pell) : 
S  619    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nora  Isabella 
Samueni;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S    620.   A   bin   to   amend   title   28   of  the 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  one  additional  district  judge 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Wisconsin;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr.  PROUTY: 
S  621 '  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marlja  Mal- 
nar-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
'     By    Mr.    NELSON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Cotton, 
Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Muskie,  and  Mr. 
Tydings)  : 
S  622    A    bni    to    facilitate    the    manage- 
ment  use,  and  public  benefits  from  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail,  a  scenic  traU  designed  pri- 
marily for  foot   travel  through   natural  or 
primitive    areas,    and    extending    generally 
from  Maine  to  Georgia;  to  facilitate  and  pro- 
mote Federal,   State,   local,  and  private  co- 
operation and  assistance  for  the  promotion 
of  the  trail,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S  623    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jesus  Mlguez 
Mlguez  and  Camilo  Sotellno  Mlguez;  and 

S  624.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  unlawful  certain  prac- 
tices m  connection  with  the  placing  of  minor 
children  for  permanent  free  care  or  for  adop- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  In- 
troduced the  last  above-mentioned  bUl, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 
S  625.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  sale  of  Iso- 
lated or  disconnected  tracts  of  lands;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Simpson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri: 
S  626.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  erection  of 
a  monument  on  Alcatraz  Island  to  commem- 
orate the  founding  of  the  United  Nations  In 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  In  1945.  and  to  serve  as 
a  symbol  of  peace;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S  627    A  bill  to  exempt  oceanographlc  re- 
search vessels  from  the  application  of  certain 


vessel  Inspection  laws,   and   for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

SJ  Res.  29.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  marine  and 
fresh-water  commercial  fishery  resources  of 
the  United  States,  Its  territories,  and  posses- 
sions; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  IvIagnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia)  : 

S  J  Res.  30.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  balancing  of  the 
budget;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Curtis  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF    THE    PRAYERS    OF    FORMER 
CHAPLAIN  PETER  MARSHALL 
Mr.  PEARSON.    Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
concurrent  resolution  which  would  allow 
the  prayers  of  Peter  Marshall,  former 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  to  be  reprinted. 
These  prayers  were  formerly  printed  as 
Senate  Document  No.  86  of  the  81st  Con- 
gress 1st  session,  but  the  supply  has  now 
been  exhausted.    The  demand  for  them 
continues  to  be  great,  however.      This 
resolution  would  allow  each  Senator  100 
copies  and  each  Representative  50  copies. 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  in- 
forms me  that  the  estimated  cost  would 
be  approximately  $6,200. 

Peter  Marshall's  prayers,  inspirational 
in  their  simplicity  and  clarity,  have  been 
a  source  of  personal  strength  to  many. 
I  believe  that  each  Member  of  this  body 
would  appreciate  having  another  print- 
ing of  them  for  his  own  personal  use  and 
as  a  valuable  resource  to  pass  on  lo  the 
constituents  in  his  State.  I  hope  this 
resolution  will  receive  the  prompt  atten- 
tion of  both  Chambers. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
9)    was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  9 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives    concurring).     That     there     be 
printed  thirty-two  thousand,  two   hundred 
and  fifty  additional  copies  of  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  86,  Eighty-first  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, being  the  prayers  o^ered^y  ^ij^^.^^P; 
lam.  Reverend  Peter  MarshaU.  DX).  at  the 
ooening  of  the  daily  sessions  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States   during  the  Eightieth 
and   Eighty-first    Congresses.    1947-1949;    of 
which  ten   thousand   three   hundred   copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  twenty- 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

RESOLUTION 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 
Mr   JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 

on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  reported 
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an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  36)  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  for  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  which, 
under  the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

•  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jackson,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


STABILIZATION  OF  THE  DOMESTIC 
SUPPLY  OF  LEAD  AND  ZINC 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  must  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  an  item  of  congressional  busi- 
ness tiiat  should  receive  our  serious  con- 
sideration and  action  during  this  session 
of  the  89th  Congress.  I  refer  to  enact- 
ment of  a  plan  that  will  provide  and 
stabilize  a  necessaiy  domestic  supply  of 
the  two  metals,  lead  and  zinc,  and  in  so 
doing  assure  reasonable  prosperity  for 
the  domestic  miner,  maintain  adequate 
stocks  of  metal  at  reasonable  prices  for 
the  domestic  consumer  and  share  a  rea- 
sonable portion  of  our  markets  with 
other  nations  producing  these  metals  for 
export. 

I  ^ave  discussed  this  matter  many 
times  in  the  past — in  fact  more  often 
than  I  care  to  remember — but  today  I 
feel  confident  that  the  time  is  right  and 
the  plan  we  submit  for  consideration  of 
the  Senate  is  the  correct  method  for  ob- 
taining the  objectives  cited  above. 

On  previous  occasions  when  I  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  regarding  plans  to  as- 
sist the  lead-zinc  industrj',  we  had  to  re- 
port that  metal  stocks  were  excessive  as 
the  quota  plan  of  1958  had  not  been  ef- 
fective and  as  a  result  metal  prices  were 
subnormal  and  mining  activity  de- 
pressed. 

Today  I  can  report  that  with  increas- 
ing consumption,  the  metal  stocks  have 
dropped  to  near  minimum  levels  and 
prices  have  risen  to  levels  that  once 
again  encourage  exploration,  develop- 
ment, and  mining.  In  fact,  during  1964 
a  release  of  lead  and  zinc  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  was  authorized  by  the 
Congress  to  supplement  domestic  stocks. 
This  highlighted  two  important  items. 
First,  foreign  lead  and  zinc  prices  in- 
creased to  levels  above  those  in  the 
United  States  and  attracted  foreign  pro- 
duction that  normally  would  have 
reached  our  markets.  Second,  our  do- 
mestic miners  had  suffered  for  years  with 
unusually  low  prices  and  with  no  incen- 
tive to  increase  mine  capacity.  As  a 
result  there  is  a  natural  lag  in  time  be- 
tween an  increased  domestic  price  and 
increased  mine  production. 

This  experience  has  emphasized  again 
that  some  stabilizing  plan  is  essential  to 
assure  our  domestic  miner  of  a  fair  metal 
price  over  the  long  term  to  encourage 
continuation  of  exploration  and  develop- 
ment that  leads  to  normal  levels  of  lead 
and  zinc  mine  production. 

Our  domestic  smelters  have  also  had 
their  problems.  With  supplies  of  ores 
and  concentrates  limited  by  absolute 
quotas  and  elevated  foreign  prices  dur- 
ing times  of  increasing  consumption, 
there  had  not  been  sufficient  material 
available  for  smeltering  to  meet  domes- 
tic consumers  needs.  This  problem 
needs  correction. 


The  miner  and  the  smelter  operators 
have  both  been  concerned,  and  rightly 
so,  about  their  desire  and  obligation  to 
provide  the  necessary  metals  at  fair 
prices  to  the  consumers,  as  consumption 
has  increased  with  the  general  level  of 
the  economy.  We  wish  to  correct  that 
situation. 

Together  with  all  these  factors  we 
must  provide  a  legislative  program  that 
will  accomplish  tlie  normal  objectives 
within  the  framework  of  our  announced 
policy  of  encouraging  trade  with  the  ex- 
porting nations. 

Today  I  am  introducing  proposed  legis- 
lation that  will  accomplish  all  these  ob- 
jectives, and  I  am  happy  to  be  joined  by 
Senators  from  the  20  lead-zinc  producing 
States  of  our  great  country.  The  Lead 
and  Zinc  Act  of  1965  provides  for  flexi- 
ble import  quotas  that  will  establish  a 
basic  quota  equal  to  those  now  in  effect, 
but  will  permit  increased  imports  in  a 
direct  ratio  to  increased  domestic  con- 
sumption. This  serves  as  a  relaxation 
and  liberalization  of  the  present  quota 
plan — an  objective  of  our  trade  policy 
and  certainly  meets  witli  the  expressed 
desire  of  those  countries  serving  our 
markets. 

The  initial  quota  allocations  to  specific 
countries  conform  to  the  current  alloca- 
tions, but  the  bill  has  provisions  to  trans- 
fer unused  quota  tonnage  to  a  global 
quota  that  will  be  available  to  those  coun- 
tries having  increasing  amounts  of  mate- 
rial available  for  exp>ort.  This  will  ac- 
commodate the  changing  conditions  of 
mine  and  metal  production  around  the 
world  with  a  minimum  of  negotiation  on 
the  part  of  our  Government  and  our  for- 
eign friends. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary,  I  must 
emphasize  that  now  is  the  time  to  enact 
this  legislation. 

During  this  period  of  temporary  recov- 
ery from  the  years  of  depressed  activity, 
the  mining  industry  can  agree  to  and 
operate  with  import  controls  that  are  no 
more  restrictive  than  the  present  quota 
proclamation.  Furthermore,  they  can 
agree  to  a  liberalization  of  these  quota 
levels  as  domestic  consumption  increases. 
This  is  possible  because  the  excessive 
metal  stocks,  hanging  over  the  market 
for  the  past  7  or  8  years  have  been  elimi- 
nated. We  do  not  believe  this  unhealthy 
situation  would  recur  under  the  proposed 
flexible  import  quota  plan. 

I  mentioned  above  the  temporary  re- 
coveiy  within  the  industry.  Its  eco- 
nomic history  has  been  one  of  recurring 
cycles  of  boom  and  bust.  Conditions  may 
look  bright  now,  but  we  know  from  testi- 
mony presented  during  a  Tariff  Commis- 
sion hearing  of  the  lead-zinc  industry 
last  June  that  potential  mine  and  smelter 
production  from  foreign  countries 
through  the  next  2  or  3  years  greatly  ex- 
ceeds any  estimates  of  increased  world 
consumption.  The  resulting  surplus  of 
ores  and  metal  from  those  countries  will 
once  again  flood  our  markets — close  our 
mines — if  we  are  not  prepared  with  a 
plan  to  provide  long-term  stability  of  the 
domestic  mining  and  smelting  industry. 
I  urge  serious  and  immediate  consid- 
eration of  this  proposed  legislation  that 
will  equitably  accommodate  the  interests 
of  all  concerned — the  domestic  produc- 
ers— the  miner  and  smelter,  the  con- 


sumer and  the  importer  of  foreign  pro- 
duction. 

As  stated  during  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion lead-zinc  hearing  of  last  June,  the 
present  absolute  quotas  were  not  suflB- 
clently  restrictive,  when  enacted  in  1958 
to  correct  the  problems  that  existed  at 
that  time  and  that  stayed  with  us  until 
recent  months.  Under  the  present  con- 
ditions of  increasingly  high  foreign  prices 
and  changed  world  production  patterns 
the  absolute  quotas  can  be  too  restrictive 
In  some  instances.  We  see  that  when 
world  prices  are  higher  than  our  own, 
then  the  foreign  producers  have  no  in- 
terest in  flooding  our  markets.  Now  is 
the  time  to  act.  We  must  move  to  lend 
stability  to  the  situation  while  prices  are 
encouraging  to  domestic  producers,  yet 
not  excessive  to  consumers;  while  our 
market  is  available  to  foreign  producers, 
yet  world  demand  prevents  an  over- 
supply  and  a  depressing  effect. 

The  Congress  now  has  before  it  a  plan 
workable  and  equitable  for  the  producer, 
con.sumer,  and  importer — a  long-range 
minerals  policy  for  lead  and  zinc.  Be- 
fore any  change  is  made  in  the  present 
quota  proclamation,  this  legislation  must 
be  enacted  to  solve  industry  problems 
that  have  troubled  our  communities,  our 
States,  our  Federal  Government,  even  our 
foreign  policy  since  1950. 

Two  years  ago  I  Introduced  a  bill  which 
differed  in  method  but  not  In  goal.  It 
was  referred  to  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  with  the  understand- 
ing that  when  consideration  had  been 
completed  there  it  would  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  since  imports 
were  involved. 

The  bill  was  the  subject  of  hearings 
before  the  Interior  Committee.  As  a  re- 
sult of  that  action  further  refinements 
have  been  made  to  the  bill. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
where  I  hope  hearings  can  be  scheduled 
In  the  very  near  future. 

I  now  send  the  bill  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  It  lie  there  for  10  days  for  addi- 
tional cosponsors. 

I  introduce  it  for  myself,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  DiRKSEN,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Church.  Mr.  Carlson.  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr. 
DoMiNiGK,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho.  Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Magnuson, 
Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Symington,  and  Mr. 
Nelson. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  where  hearings  will 
be  held.  The  subject  has  been  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  previously  reported. 
Therefore,  I  think  it  would  expedite  the 
matter  if  the  bill  were  referred  directly 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
received  and,  without  objection,  it  will 
be  referred  as  requested,  and  will  lie  on 
the  desk  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

The  bill  (S.  564)  to  protect  the  do- 
mestic economy,  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  to  assist  in  the  national  de- 
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fense  by  providing  for  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  lead  and  zinc  for  consumption  in 
the  United  States  from  domestic  and 
foreign  sources  introduced  by  Mr.  An- 
derson (for  himself  and  other  Senators) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Mr  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  very  pleased  to  join  with  Sen- 
ator Anderson  of  New  Mexico  and  other 
Senators  in  supporting  a  bill  to  offer 
protection  to  our  domestic  lead  and  zinc 
miners  and  to  assure  needed  supplies  of 
lead  and  zinc  for  our  custom  smelters 
and  consumers.  We  have  experienced 
fluctuations  in  price  for  these  metals  for 
the  past  several  years  that  have  been 
inconsistent  with  our  normal  economic 
business  cycle.  These  domestic  changes 
in  the  market  price  disrupt  the  Industry's 
plans  and  operations. 

Mr.  President,  at  one  time  we  had 
nearly  100  lead  and  zinc  mines  in  opera- 
tion in  Idaho.  Now  we  have  less  than 
25.  During  the  period  from  1950  to  1961 
the  output  from  these  mines  averaged 
$52.5  million  annually,  while  in  1962  It 
was  about  $30  million.  Our  lead  and  zinc 
mines  and  processors  at  one  time  em- 
ployed some  4,700  men  but  in  1962  this 
was  down  to  3.300.  While  there  has  been 
some  improvement  in  the  last  year,  we 
need  much  more  stability  if  we  are  to 
explore,  develop,  and  process  these  metals 
to  our  full  potential  in  the  future. 

There  is  a  definite  relationship  in  most 
western  lead  and  zinc  mines  and  the  pro- 
duction of  silver  in  various  percentages 
and  proportions  Is  usually  recovered 
along  with  lead  and  zinc.  We  are  facing 
a  crisis  in  our  domestic  silver  situation. 
Our  supplies  of  silver  bullion  are  being 
used  up  at  an  alarming  rate.  We  have 
a  shortage  of  silver  coins.  Hoarding  of 
silver  is  another  problem.  We  need  to 
produce  more  silver  to  meet  our  Increased 
usage  of  that  metal.  One  of  the  ways  to 
do  this  is  to  stabilize  and  encourage  full 
development  of  our  domestic  lead-zinc 
mining  properties. 

This  bill  which  would  set  up  a  flexible 
quota  plan  based  on  domestic  production 
and  needs  would  help  to  stabilize  the  In- 
dustry to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  the 
miner,  the  processor,  the  consumer,  and 
to  a  very  great  extent,  the  importer.  I 
hope  it  will  be  favorably  considered  by 
the  Congress  early  In  this  session. 


As  S.  2220,  the  bill  was  overwhelming 
approved  by  the  Senate  last  year,  but 
did  not  pass  the  House. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  remain  at  the  desk 
until  the  close  of  business  next  Tuesday, 
January  26,  so  that  other  interested 
Senators  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
become  cosponsors  of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  will 
remain  at  the  desk  as  requested! 

The  bill  (S.  576)  to  encourage  physi- 
cians and  dentists  who  have  received 
■student  loans  under  programs  estab- 
Vlished  pursuant  to  title  VII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  practice  their  pro- 
fessions in  areas  having  a  shortage  of 
physicians  or  dentists,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Cotton  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  PHYSICIANS 
TO  PRACTICE  IN  AREAS  HAVING 
A  SHORTAGE   OF    DOCTORS 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  encourage  physicians  who  have  re- 
ceived student  loans  under  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  practice  their  pro- 
fession in  areas  having  a  shortage  of 
physicians. 

The  bill  would  permit  the  canceling 
of  a  portion  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  a 
student  loan  awarded  to  a  physician  who 
practices  in  a  "shortage"  area,  as  de- 
signated by  the  appropriate  State  health 
authority.  For  each  year  of  practice  in 
a  shortage  area,  up  to  5  years,  10  percent 
of  the  total  of  the  outstanding  loans, 
plus  interest,  could  be  canceled. 


EQUITY  FOR  WHEAT  FARMERS 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  sent  to  the  desk  for  myself,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Yarborotjgh,  and 
Mrs.  Neuberger,  a  bill  to  increase  the  as- 
sured return  of  fanners  from  wheat  pro- 
duced for  domestic  food  use— approxi- 
mately 45  percent  of  a  cooperator's 
crop — to  full  parity. 

The  bill  extends  the  voluntary  wheat 
certificate  plan— which  has  worked 
Tvcll- for  an  indefinite  period,  and  pro- 
vides that  the  basic  price  support  loan, 
which  this  year  will  be  approximately  50 
percent  of  parity,  plus  the  certificate  is- 
sued against  domestic  food  wheat,  shall 
total  100  percent  of  parity. 

The  bill  would  not  require  an  increase 
m  the  value  of  the  export  certificates, 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  sets 
within  his  discretion.  It  would  not 
change  the  provision  in  regard  to  diver- 
sion payments. 

We  have  been  given  to  understand  that 
any  increase  in  costs  of  farm  programs  to 
the  Government  will  be  resisted.  The 
measure  I  have  just  Introduced  will  not 
Increase  Federal  costs,  since  it  does  not 
change  the  export  certificate  or  diversion 
payments  which  ultimately  come  from 
the  Treasury. 

If  the  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  fanners 
v;ho  reduce  their  wheat  acreage  and  co- 
operate in  production  control,  to  keep 
Government  holdings  and  storage  costs 
at  a  reasonable  level,  will  get  an  average 
0'  about  76.7  percent  of  parity  for  then- 
wheat  crop,  composed  of  the  100  percent 
for  domestic  food  wheat.  62  percent  on 
35  percent  of  the  crop  earmarked  export 
wheat,  and  50  percent  of  parity  on  20 
percent  of  their  crop  against  which  no 
certificates  are  to  be  issued.  They  cur- 
rently have  supports  of  about  71.7  per- 
cent of  parity  average  over  the  whole 
crop.  Even  the  76.7  percent  this  bill 
seeks  would  be  substantially  below  the 
90  percent  of  parity  level  which  was  once 
our  goal. 

In  dollars  and  cents,  the  bill  will  have 
the  effect  of  raising  the  valuation  of  do- 
mestic wheat  certificates  approximately 


50  cents  per  bushel  above  the  75-cent 
level  announced  for  the  1965  crop.  Na- 
tionally, it  will  mean  a  $250  to  $300  mil- 
lion increase  in  farm  income. 

Passage  of  the  measure  could  mean  an 
increase  of  1  cent  per  loaf  in  the  price  of 
1-pound  loaves  of  bread.  When  we  in- 
stituted the  voluntary  wheat  certificate 
plan  last  year,  wheat  cost  to  millers  was 
increased  10  to  12  cents  per  bushel. 
There  were  spotty  increases  in  retail 
bakery  products  prices  but  no  general 
bread  price  Increase.  Such  a  general 
small  rise  in  bread  prices  may  occur 
when  this  bill  becomes  effective. 

I  regret  the  necessity  of  any  action 
which  will  increase  consumer  prices,  Mr. 
President,  but  I  am  sure  that  any  fair- 
minded  person— legislator  or  housewife 
who  buys  the  groceries — will  agree  that 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States  are  en- 
titled to  a  fair  return  for  their  labor  and 
investment,  and  that  they  are  not  now 
getting  such  a  fair  return. 

Realized  net  fann  income  was  $15.2 
billion  in  1951.  It  fell  to  a  low  of  $11.3 
billion  in  1959,  was  raised  to  $11.6  billion 
in  1961  and  1962.  It  dropped  $100  mil- 
lion in  1963  and  another  $200  milUon  last 
year,  mostly  as  a  result  of  decline  in 
wheat  income. 

Production  costs  are  rising  while  farm 
commodity  prices  are  falling. 

The  parity  index,  which  measures 
farm  prices  against  the  prices  of  things 
farmers  have  to  buy,  has  dropped  from 
100  in  1949  and  107  in  1952  to  75  percent 
of  parity  now.  Total  farm  income  today 
buys  farmers  only  three-foiu-ths  as  much 
as  their  income  did  in  1952. 

Much  of  the  relative  economic  stabil-  > 
ity  this  country  has  enjoyed  in  recent 
years  has  occurred,  not  because  prices 
in  other  sectors  of  the  economy  did  not 
rise,  but  because  farm  prices  were  fall- 
ing. Farmers  have  underwritten  the  cost 
of  other  price  rises. 

In  1958,  midway  In  the  1957-59  base 
period  on  which  price  Indexes  are  now 
based,  farm  prices  stood  at  104  on  the 
Index.  They  were  at  97—7  points  off — 
November  15,  1964,  the  last  date  for 
which  I  can  get  the  figures.  Prices  paid 
by  farmers  for  the  products  of  others 
had  advanced  on  the  same  index  from 
100  to  107 — up  7  points,  or  the  same  num- 
ber of  Index  points  that  farm  prices  fell 
in  the  same  period. 

In  this  same  period,  Mr.  President, 
total  corporate  profits  after  taxes  have 
risen  from  $18.6  billion  to  a  $22  billion 
annual  rate  last  November  15.  The  aver- 
age weekly  earnings  of  workers  in  manu- 
facturing Industries  have  risen  from 
$82.71  to  $104.70. 

I  am  not  being  critical  of  prosperity. 
I  am  only  determined  that  farmers 
should  share  in  it. 

My  purpose  in  citing  these  figures  is 
not  to  be  construed  as  an  attack  on 
profits  or  wages,  but  solely  to  Indicate  the 
serious  situation  in  agriculture  and  the 
complete  equity  of  improving  farm 
D  rices. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  those  of 
us  who  plead  the  case  of  farmers  face  is 
translation  of  this  sort  of  statistics  into 
human  terms— picturing  their  meaning 
in  terms  of  people  on  the  land.  We  can 
only  resort  to  more  statistics  which  are. 
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unfortunately,  averages  which  can  be 
misconstrued. 

The  average  personal  income  of  people 
in  agriculture  from  farming  in  1963  was 
only  $976  per  capita.  Because  many  of 
them  are  small  farmers  who  work  ofT  the 
farm  too,  and  a  few  have  investments 
off  the  farm,  the  average  disposable  per- 
sonal income  of  farm  people  in  1963  was 
$1,376  compared  to  an  average  disposable 
personal  income  of  the  nonfarm  popula- 
tion of  $2,181  per  capita.  The  farm  in- 
come figure  includes  the  rental  value  of 
the  farm  home  and  the  cash  value  of 
home  produced  foods.  It  was  not  all 
cash,  and  it  was  not  quite  two-thirds  as 
much  as  nonfann  people  had. 

The  consequences  of  low  prices  and  low 
farm  income  are  reflected  in  other  statis- 
tics. There  were  4.232.900  farms  in  1958. 
The  Statistical  Reporting  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  announced 
just  a  few  days  ago — January  14 — that 
we  now  have  only  3,376,000  farms. 
There  has  been  an  857,000  decline  in 
farm  units  in  the  last  7-year  period. 

The  farmers  who  remain  on  the  land 
are  not  as  secure  as  they  were  a  few- 
years  ago. 

Total  farm  mortgage  debt  in  the 
United  States  has  increased  almost  40 
percent  since  1960  from  about  $12.1  bil- 
lion to  $16.8  billion.  In  my  own  State  of 
South  Dakota,  farm  mortgage  debt  has 
increased  from  S172  to  $277  million. 

Non-real-estate  loans  to  farmers  since 
1960  have  increased  almost  50  percent 
from  under  $7  billion  to  $10  billion.  In 
South  Dakota  the  increase  is  from  $143 
to  $246  million. 

The  picture  we  have  is  of  100,000  farm 
families  being  forced  off  the  land  each 
year — and  more  hundreds  of  thousands 
lined  up  behind  them,  with  increasing 
debt,  who  will  have  to  go  next  year,  and 
the  next,  or  the  next. 

Their  only  future  as  of  today  appears 
to  be  the  economic  opportunity  program 
and,  unfortunately,  the  opportunities 
are  not  for  people  in  the  present  farming 
age  groups  but  for  much  younger  age 
groups. 

As  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken]  said,  in  a  recent  splendid  dis- 
cussion of  the  farm  situation  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  the  displacement  of  a  farm 
family  means  a  great  deal  more  economic 
dislocation  than  just  that  of  the  family 
directly  involved.  Bankers,  merchants, 
lawyers,  doctors — all  types  of  residents 
of  niral  communities  and  towns  are  dis- 
placed because  their  patrons  are  gone. 
Workers  back  in  the  industrial  cities  also 
lose  their  jobs  because  the  market  for 
the  products  they  make  is  constantly  de- 
clining. The  suggested  displacement  of 
all  but  1  million  farmers  would  involve  7 
or  8  million  farm  people,  and  millions 
more  who  ser\'e  them. 

Equity  for  agriculture,  still  the  biggest 
patron  of  our  steel  industry,  our  oil 
Industry,  our  chemical  industry,  and 
many  others,  is  a  must  for  all  of  us. 

I  have  been  engaged  recently  in  editing 
a  collection  of  selections  for  an  anthology 
on  agricultural  policy  development  in  the 
20th  century.  In  the  course  of  that 
work.  I  ran  across  three  paragraphs  in 
a  book  by  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  published 


in  1911  on  the  country  life  movement, 
which  Dr.  Bailey  chaired  on  appoint- 
ment from  Theodore  Roosevelt.  It  rep- 
resented a  viewpoint  of  Dr.  Bailey's  time, 
which  I  believe  has  changed,  but  the 
moral  of  it  is  a  good  one. 
Dr.  Bailey  wrote: 

The  fundamental  weakness  of  our  civiliza- 
tion Is  the  fact  that  the  city  and  the  country 
represent  antagonistic  forces.  •  •  •  The  city 
lives  on  the  country.  It  always  tends  to 
destroy  Its  province. 

The  city  sits  like  a  parasite,  running  out 
Its  roots  into  the  open  country  and  draining 
it  of  it^  substance.  The  city  takes  everything 
to  itself — nuiterlals,  money,  men — and  gives 
back  only  what  it  does  not  want;  it  does 
not  reconstruct  or  even  maintain  its  con- 
tributory country.  Many  coimtry  places  are 
already  sucked  dry. 

The  future  state  of  the  farmer,  or  real 
country  man.  will  depend  directly  on  the  kind 
of  balance  or  relationship  that  exists  between 
urban  and  rural  forces;  and  in  the  end,  the 
state  of  the  city  will  rest  on  the  same  basis. 
Whatever  the  city  does  for  the  country  it 
does  also  for  itself. 

We  have  a  great  deal  better  under- 
standing of  the  interrelationship  of  city 
and  country  today — a  half  century  after 
Dr.  Bailey  wrote  that  passage — than 
existed  in  his  lifetime.  We  learned,  the 
hard  way,  perhaps,  in  the  great  depres- 
sion, that  the  state  of  agriculture  and 
city  are  intertwined. 

A  good  deal  of  farm  legislation  has 
been  made  possible  by  city  Members  of 
the  Congress.  An  enlightened  labor 
movement  in  the  cities  has  recognized 
the  equity  of  fair  farm  prices  and  fann 
hicome  support  programs  and  has  sup- 
ported our  farm  bills. 

In  the  last  few  years,  agriculture  un- 
fortunately has  been  drained. 

It  has  been  the  victim  of  oversight  and 
of  a  misunderstanding  of  the  extent  of 
aid  being  given  it,  as  Senator  Aiken 
pointed  out  in  his  able  talk  last  week. 
The  Senator  demonstrated  that  $4.6  bil- 
lion of  this  year's  agricultural  budget  is 
for  the  benefit  of  businessmen,  consum- 
ers, foreign  assistance,  and  the  general 
public,  while  only  $2.2  billion  is  aid  for 
the  farmers  themselves.  Last  fiscal  year, 
the  figures  were  $4.6  billion  for  nonfann 
interests  and  $3.3  billion  of  farm  aid. 
I  refer  anyone  who  w-ants  detail  on  these 
figures  to  Mr.  Aiken's  presentation  at 
page  562  of  the  January  12  Record. 
Parenthetically,  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Vermont,  and 
express  my  appreciation  for  the  fine  serv- 
ice he  did  for  fanners  and  agriculture. 

As  a  result  of  misunderstanding,  and  a 
lack  of  awareness  of  the  depth  of  agri- 
cultural distress,  farmers  find  them- 
selves confronted  with  a  strong  resist- 
ance to  further  budgeted  farm  aid,  and 
must  turn — as  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
does — to  consumers  with  a  plea  for  more 
equitable  prices. 

I  have  confidence  that  the  small  in- 
crease in  consumer  costs  this  bill  may 
entail  will  be  accepted.  I  am  certain 
that  they  will  be  if  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  get  not  only  the 
statistical  picture  of  the  situation,  but 
some  realization  of  the  human  tragedies 
that  are  occurring  in  rural  areas,  day 
after  day  after  day.  Those  tragedies 
are  reflected  In  my  mall. 


This  morning  I  find  a  letter  from  Al- 
fred Moeller,  of  Gary,  S.  Dak.,  in  my  mail. 
He  writes: 

I  am  writing  you  in  regard  to  egg  prices. 
For  the  last  2  weeks  we  have  been  getting 
20  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  l  eggs.  We 
are  on  a  small,  family-type  farm.  We  keep 
around  400  hens,  milk  2  cows,  and  raise  a 
few  hogs.  With  present  prices,  we  are  just 
not  able  to  make  a  go  of  it.  The  farmers  in 
this  area  are  in  a  desperate  shape.  Please, 
can  you  do  anything  for  us? 

A  farm  mother  at  Parker,  S.  Dak., 
writes  me : 

Just  a  plea  from  a  farmer's  wife  in  regard 
to  the  prices  we  are  getting  for  our  products. 
After  a  severe  drought  last  summer,  we  are 
having  to  buy  feed,  corn,  oats,  and  hay  and 
now  when  we  sell  our  eggs  we  are  getting  18 
cents  a  dozen.  Please  tell  me  how  can  we 
continue  on  this  way? 

We  are  not  asking  for  handouts  or  relief 
or  sympathy,  but  we  want  a  better  price  for 
our  eggs,  and  quick,  too— that  is  our  liveli- 
hood. Anotlier  thing,  why  do  the  city  people 
have  to  pay  so  much  for  a  dozen  eggs,  and 
for  meat  in  the  store  when  our  hogs  (if  we 
have  any)  are  only  bringing  $16? 

We  have  some  nice  brood  sows  but  we 
cannot  afford  to  buy  any  more  feed  for  them. 
The  same  way  with  our  milk  cows. 

So  please.  Senator,  cannot  something  be 
done  to  help  us  through  this  winter — not 
loans.  Just  better  pricps. 

We  have  three  children,  one  married,  one 
graduating  in  May  from  high  school  and  one 
girl  age  11.  Our  other  problem  is  the  boy 
vvlio  will  graduate  in  May.  He  is  a  diabetic^ 
and  that  is  what  costs  so  much  and  nothing 
to  pay  for  it  with. 

Why  do  those  medicines,  pills,  and  doctors 
have  to  be  so  high?  We  should  put  him  in 
the  hospital  again  for  a  checkup  but  we  Just 
cannot  do  it,  so  he  will  have  to  get  along 
as  is — and  what  will  he  do  after  he  Is  out  of 
high  school? 

He  cannot  get  work  becatise  it  seems  no- 
body wants  to  hire  a  diabetic,  why  I  do  not 
know,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  send  him  on 
to  school.  So,  please,  won't  you  try  to  do 
some  investigating  on  this  problem,  and  see 
If  somewhere  something  cannot  be  done  so 
we  can  get  better  prices  for  our  products. 
That  is  all  we  ask.  is  this  too  much? 

The  plight  of  farmers  is  the  most 
serious  T  have  known  since  I  entered 
public  life  more  than  a  decade  ago. 

It  is  no  answer,  Mr.  President,  to  say 
that  much  of  the  benefit  of  improved 
farm  income  will  got  to  a  million  larger 
farmers  out  of  3 '  n  million. 

We  passed  a  tax  reduction  bill  a  year 
ago  that  will  benefit  individuals  and  cor- 
porations who  are  not  going  broke — who 
have  enough  profits  and  eaiiiings  to  pay 
income  taxes  on  them.  Wo  do  not  re- 
quire a  poverty  ooth  of  every  beneficiary 
of  every  law  which  is  enactf^d. 

I  have  favored  a  family  farm  limita- 
tion on  benefits  from  farm  programs, 
but  Congress  has  never  seen  fit  to  enact 
one. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  large  farmers 
who  benefit  more  handsomely  in  dollars 
from  farm  programs  than  the  small, 
family  farmer,  about  to  lose  his  land. 
But,  I  doubt  that  any  large  farmer  gets 
more  important  help  than  the  smaller 
producers.  A  small  increase  in  price — 
the  difference  between  71.7  percent  of 
parity  for  wheat  and  76.7  percent  of 
parity  for  wheat.  It  can  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  solvency  and  insolvency 
to  them;  the  difference  between  security 
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in  the  way  of  life  they  have  chosen  and 
being  forced  to  enter  competition  for 
iobs  in  an  economy  with  a  persistently 
too  high  rate  of  unemployment. 

During  the  New  Deal,  Mr.  President, 
this  Nation  sought  to  reduce  the  relief 
rolls  by  giving  unemployed  with  some 
agricultural  experience  small  loans  for 
a  cow.  a  pressure  cooker,  and  some  fruit 
jars  to  produce  their  own  food.  It  saved 
tax  money.  It  started  many  on  their 
way  toward  self-sufficiency  on  the  land. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  resume  that  pro- 
gram today,  but  I  think  it  is  equally  un- 
wise to  knowingly  reverse  it.  We 
should  still  be  building  toward  greater 
security  for  the  small  farmers  of  the  Na- 
tion and  a  situation  in  which  they  can 
remain  on  the  land,  at  least  until  at- 
tractive opportunities  draw  them  away. 
They  should  not  be  driven  by  unfairly 
low  returns  from  their  production  to 
join  an  army  of  unemployed. 

The  wheat  bill  which  has  just  been 
introduced  can  keep  thousands  of  farm- 
ers secure  on  the  land  who  would  other- 
wise fail.  It  will  provide  no  more  than 
a  fair  return  to  others  who  produce 
America's  foodstuffs  for  the  lowest  per- 
centage of  consumer  income  ever 
achieved  in  a  major  nation  in  world  his- 
tory. ,  ... 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  measure  will 
receive  sympathetic  and  speedy  consid- 
eration by  the  appropriate  committees 
and  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  that  it 
can  be  enacted  into  law. 

I  am  considering,  in  consultation  with 
my  cosponsors,  two  additional  changes  in 
the  wheat  program.  One  would  permit 
some  small  increases  in  the  acreage  for 
export  purposes  only.  The  other  possible 
change  would  apply  the  so-called  family 
farm  cutoff  on  the  amount  that  could  go 
to  any  one  producer,  perhaps  a  limit  of 
15,000  bushels. 

I  hope  that  these  two  amendments, 
which  are  now  under  consideration,  will 
be  gone  into  by  the  committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  some  let- 
ters that  I  have  received  from  constit- 
uents recently  pointing  up  the  urgency 
of  this  matter  may  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Castlewood,  S.  Dak. 

Dear  Senator  McGovern:  I  have  farmed 
for  myself  for  28  years.  I  have  always  gotten 
along  pretty  good;  making  a  little  money 
most  every  year  except  a  few  dry  years. 

I  have  had  to  increase  my  production: 
Prom  farming  a  240-acre  farm  to  a  560-acre 
farmr~*v>m  10  cows  to  around  30  cows,  from 
about  40  hogs  a  year  to  about  150  hogs  a  year, 
and  from  about  20  feeding  steers  to  about 
80  steers  a  year.  To  make  any  money  I  have 
had  to  do  this,  not  because  I  wanted  to.  I 
own  360  acres  and  rent  240  acres.  I  lost 
money  last  year,  the  first  time  in  28  years. 
Things  are  getting  tough  for  the  farmer  and 
I  don't  mean  maybe.  I  had  a  pretty  good 
crop  also  last  year.  But  expenses  are  getting 
terribly  high  and  our  Income  is  way  too  low 
for  the  price  we  have  to  pay  for  machinery 
and  parts  and  most  anything  we  have  to  buy. 
I  am  concerned  about  these  things  and  I 
hope  you  will  try  to  do  something  for  us 
farmers  by  getting  our  prices  in  line  with 
the  things  we  have  to  buy.  Getting  our 
prices  up  will  help  everybody  down  the  line. 
When  we  quit  buying  as  a  lot  of  us  have 
done  the  last  few  years.  It  is  going  to  hurt 


aU  down  the  line,  labor  and  industry  alike. 
Some  more  of  us  wlU  be  out  looking  for  Jobs; 
which  there  are  not  enough  of  now. 

Hoping  you  wUl  give  vis  farmers  some  con- 
sideration in  yotir  work  In  Washington. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henbt  Wellhottsb. 


Alpena,  S.  Dak. 
Dear  Senator  McGovern  :  Lately  there  has 
been  farm  family  after  farm  family  in  this 
community  selling  out  because  they  coiildn't 
hold  on  any  more;  they  couldn't  make  a  liv- 
ing on  the  farm.  Several  young  families 
near  here  are  trying  to  supplement  their 
farming  with  part-time  work  in  order  to 
make  enough  to  stay  on  the  farm  but  even 
this  doesn't  do  it  because  Just  yesterday  we 
learned  that  a  young  family  who  are  friends 
of  ours  and  who  have  been  supplementing 
their  Income  are  selling  out. 

Our  son,  Scott,  Is  nearly  four  and  we  have 
been  hoping  to  have  a  second  child  so  that 
he  wouldn't  be  alone  but  last  night  when  I 
said   something   about   having   this   second 
child,  Larry's  reply  was  so  halfhearted  that  I 
asked  him  what  was  wrong.    Reluctantly  he 
said,   "I  suppose   finances   aren't  the  right 
things  to  base  our  decision  on  of  whether  or 
not  to  have  another  baby,  but  I  don't  even 
know  where  we  are  going  to  get  the  money  to 
live  on."    When  I  questioned  him  fiu-ther  as 
to  why,  he  told  me,  "It  is  Just  a  matter  of  fact 
that  our  farming  expenses  amount  to  more 
than  our  income.    Interest  rates  are  too  high 
across  the  Nation,   the   banks   and   finance 
companies  have  more  money  than  they  know 
what  to  do  with,  and  the  high-interest  rates 
are  Included  in  the  things  we  have  to  buy." 
Then  he  voiced  the  thing  that  was  really 
worrying  him,  "This  is  Just  the  way  it  was 
in  1929  Just  before  the  depression,  the  banks 
were  sitting  high  and  the  farmers  were  going 
broke.     We  just  may  go  into  a  depression." 
He  also  added  that  because  of  the  drought 
this  year  we  are  going  to  have  to  buy  the 
feed  to  raise  our  pigs  next  year  and  this  will 
take  most  of  the  money  we  ordinarily  have 
for  operating  expenses  and  next  year's  calves 
would  probably  have  to  go  for  that. 

Senator  McGovern,  this  Isn't  the  dilemma 
of  an  eighth  grade  or  high  school  graduate 
trying  to  start  farming  on  his  own,  this  Is  the 
dilemma  of  an  agricultural  graduate  of  State 
College  who  is  taking  over  the  operation  of 
the  established  and  productive  farm  of  his 
father  who  is  giving  him  all  the  assistance 
possible.  Both  are  good  farm  managers  and 
in  a  decent  economy  this  would  be  a  winning 
combination.  But  when  such  a  seemingly 
ideal  situation  as  this  can't  make  it  even 
with  the  help  of  FHA,  then  as  Hamlet  says, 
"There's  something  rotten  in  the  state  of 
Denmark." 

And  it  isn't  a  matter  of  living  or  operating 
overly  expensively.  He  and  his  brother  share 
a  grinder  so  they  can  grind  and  mix  their 
own  feeds,  they  v/ent  together  on  a  used 
sheller  .=o  they  can  shell  their  own  corn  and 
even  some  for  others.  We  don't  even  own  a 
car,  we  drive  the  old  1950  Plymouth  dad 
didn't  trade  in  3  years  ago  when  he  got  a 
car  Our  furniture  is  hand-me-down  and 
we  don't  own  a  television  because  we  don't 
have  the  money  to  get  one.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  have  a  car  because  the  old  Plymouth 
is  about  done  for.  We  planned  to  get  a 
Volkswagen  last  year  but  when  we  sold  our 
feeder  pigs  last  year  they  brought  in  $1,200 
less  than  the  same  amount  of  pigs  the  year 
before. 

I'm  sure  that  Larry  would  be  embarrassed 
at  my  writing  you  such  a  personal  letter, 
but  i  don't  know  how  else  to  convey  to 
you  the  situation  which  confronts  us.  How- 
ever, It  would  be  better  If  you  could  come 
out  and  visit  some  farms  and  see  for  yourself 
how  the  current  situation  stands. 

This  isn't  a  problem  we  can  solve  from 
here,  as  far  as  producing  more,  our  expenses 
in  producing  are  exceeding  the  income  from 
it      Something  must  equalize  things   else- 


where since  the  packinghouses,  steel  com- 
panies and  finance  agencies  are  making  more 
profit  than  ever  before  and  we  are  going 
under.  Once  we  go  imder.  other  industries 
fold  also,  but  you  know  that  process  better 
than  I.  However,  I  do  feel  that  the  time  for 
remedial  measures  to  prevent  the  farm  econ- 
omy from  folding  is  short. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  K.  D.  L. 


Paxtlkton,  S.  Dak., 

January  11.1965. 

Dear  Senator  McGovern:  The  net  Income 
of  the  farm  and  ranch  operators  in  South 
Dakota  is  going  down.  With  a  decrease  of 
Income  the  buying  power  of  a  very  Important 
segment  of  our  economy  is  deeply  cut. 

Many  people  I  do  business  with  are  still 
too  proud  to  assume  debts  beyond  their 
means.  All  they  ask  Is  a  comfortable  living 
with  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the 
good  of  our  great  Nation. 

We  ask  that  the  price  support  on  basic 
commodities  be  maintained. 

The  use  of  nonsvirplus  commodities  in  your 
food  for  peace  program  must  be  made.  We 
ask  your  support  In  the  change  of  Public  Law 
480  to  permit  the  use  of  nonsurplus  food. 

The  rural  area  development  Is  a  fine  pro- 
gram, but  very  little  tax  money  has  ever  been 
authorized  for  It.  The  community  action 
programs  authorized  by  the  antlpoverty  act 
are  commendable  but,  this  far,  only  5  percent 
of  CAP  funds  have  reached  rural  commu- 
nities. Attention  should  be  directed  to  these 
matters. 

Your   consideration   and   favorable    action 
win  be  much  appreciated  by  a  very  grateful 
rxu-al  South  Dakota. 
Sincerely, 

Karl  W.  Bachmayer. 
President,  Bachmayer  Lumber  Co. 

Bryant.  S.  Dak., 

January  5, 1965. 

Dear  Senator  McGovern:  First  of  all,  it 
is  my  feeling  that  the  farmer  didn't  vote 
Democratic  becaiise  he  was  satisfied.  He 
voted  Democratic  because  he  thought  the 
Democrats  would  help  him.  The  outlook  on 
the  farms  todav  is  probably  darker  than  it 
has  been  for  30  years.  We  don't  see  any  of 
that  prosperity  we  hear  you  talk  about. 

Well,  what  does  the  farmer  need? 

He  needs  an  Investigation  of  the  buying 
and  selling  practices  at  the  marketplace. 
There  are  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  things  setting 
the  price  besides  supply  and  demand. 

After  these  investigations  are  completed 
it  should  be  determined  whether  legislation 
Is  needed  to  limit  the  power  and  practices 
of  these  chain  stores  or— whether  the  farm- 
ers should  be  legislated  bargaining  power  at 
the  marketplace.  ,   .     ^^  ,j 

All  the  money  or  political  talk  In  the  world 
will  never  solve  the  farmers  problem.  The 
farmer  has  got  to  have  an  equalizer  at  the 
marketplace.  The  present  marketing  setup 
Is  an  evil  system  that  legalizes  stealing.  It 
is  certainly  so  one  sided  it  can  no  longer  be 
called  a  free  market. 

We  need  new  programs  and  new  solutions 
and  we  need  them  now.  The  farmer  was 
desperate  30  years  ago,  and  so  he  Is  now. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  decide  where  the  farmer 
fits  into  this  Great  Society.  Is  he  going  to 
be  included  in  it  or  is  it  going  to  built  on 
him  I  think  we  have  supported  the  econ- 
omy on  our  75  percent  of  parity  long  enough. 
I  think  the  farmer  should  be  invited  into 
the  present  society  and  then  on  into  the 
Great  Societv.  I  hope  you  realize  the  25 
percent  of  parity  he  hasn't  been  getting  Is 
the  money  he  should  be  living  on.  the  money 
he  should  educate  his  kids  with,  the  money 
he  should  vacation  with,  doing  and  enjoying 
the  things  you  people  do.  ,„*»,, 

I  think  its  time  this  great  Nation,  In  the 
20th   century   faced   up   to   Its   obligations. 
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stopped  skimming  off  the  rural  cream  and 
found  some  solutions  to  ttiis  rural  problem. 
I  appreciate  your  consideration  of  my 
views  and  hope  you  will  see  fit  to  act  upon 
them  as  I  really  feel  this  is  urgent. 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth  CRONKHrrE. 


Beresford,  S.  Dak., 

January  6, 1965. 
Dear  Senator  McGovern:  As  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Beresford,  Beres- 
ford.  S.  Dak.,  I  urge  you,  as  U.S.  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  to  strengthen  the  eco- 
nomic  conditions  of  our   rural   fanners. 

If  our  farmers  are  to  continue  to  feed 
livestock  and  grow  field  commodities,  they 
will  have  to  get  a  better  price  for  their  grain 
and  livestock.  It  seems  that  the  farmers 
always  get  the  "short-end."  This  also  affects 
the  small  businessmen  in  the  rural  areas.  If 
Mr.  Farmer  does  not  make  a  profit  in  his 
operations  the  small  businessmen  will  also 
get  hurt. 

Trusting  you  will  give  this  some  thought, 
I  am. 

Very  truly  yours. 

T.  A.  Peterson, 

President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  598)  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  continuation  of 
the  voluntai-y  wheat  certificate  pro- 
gram, 'aiid  for  other  purposes  introduced 
by  Mr.  McGovern  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


CRUCIAL  NEED  FOR  AUBURN- 
FOLSOM  SOUTH  PROJECT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  for  my- 
self and  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy],  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Auburn-Folsom  south  unit, 
American  River  division,  of  the  great 
Central  Valley  project  in  the  State  of 
California. 

As  every  Senator  is  well  aware,  north- 
ern California  has  been  subjected  in  the 
last  30  days  to  devastating  heavy  rainfall 
and  disastrous  floods.  As  it  was  so  dra- 
matically phrased  in  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  "Sacramento  came  within 
inches  of  being  flooded." 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
estimated  that  the  Folsom  Dam,  on  the 
American  River  above  Sacramento,  our 
State  capital,  is  credited  with  saving  $45 
million  in  damages  in  the  Sacramento 
area  during  the  crisis,  while  an  addi- 
tional $40  million  in  damages  in  the  Sac- 
ramento River  Valley  is  estimated  to  have 
been  saved  by  the  floodwaters  stored  in 
Shasta  Dam  on  the  upper  Sacramento 
River. 

The  Auburn  Dam  and  Reservoir  is  a 
necessary  vital  adjunct  to  the  protection 
of  our  State  capital  from  future  flood 
threats. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
identical  with  that  which  was  approved 
unanimously  by  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  in  the  last  Congress.  Com- 
panion legislation  was  also  approved  last 
year  by  the  Interior  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  same 
project,  but  with  a  modified  plan,  was 


earlier  approved  by  the  Senate  commit- 
tee in  the  87th  Congress. 

The  plan  thoroughly  heard  by  the 
congressional  committees  and  strongly 
endorsed  by  the  administration  in  the 
88th  Congress  represents  maximum  re- 
soiu'ce  development.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  already  indicated  that 
this  project  is  high  on  the  administra- 
tion's priority  list  for  the  89th  Congress. 
This  project  represents  the  finest  in 
multipurpose  water  development.  It 
will  be  a  gilt-edged  addition  to  the  gilt- 
edged  Central  Valley  project. 

The  Auburn-Folsom  project  has  the 
exceptionally  favorable  cost-benefit  ratio 
of  3.71  to  1  and  is  financially,  as  well  as 
engineeringly,  feasible.  Eveiy  million 
dollars  invested  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  this  unit  of  the  Central  Valley 
project  will  produce  nearly  $4  million  in 
benefits.  The  Senate  Interior  Committee 
found  this  to  be  a  most  sound  invest- 
ment. 

California,  with  a  population  of  over 
18  million  people,  is  the  most  populous 
State  of  the  Nation,  and  at  present  rates 
of  growth  in  just  15  years — by  1980 — 
some  27 1/2  million  persons  will  reside  in 
the  State.  In  addition,  California  is  the 
home  of  a  great  number  of  wide-ranging 
industries  and  its  highly  specialized,  in- 
tensive agriculture  makes  it  onejjjf  the 
country's  leading  food  producers. 

All  of  these  factors  require  tremendous 
and  ever-increasing  supplies  of  water. 
This  need  has  been  translated  into  a  re- 
quirement for  enough  new  supplies  of 
water  every  Monday  morning  in  the  year 
suflBcient  to  service  the  equivalent  of  a 
new  community  of  12,000  persons. 
Clearly,  California's  population  and  eco- 
nomic growth  give  rise  to  water  require- 
ments that  now  are  outstripping  the 
combined  efforts  of  local  agencies,  the 
State  itself,  and  those  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  date. 

Local  agencies,  private  enterprise,  and 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments  have 
all  made  a  significant  contribution  to- 
ward meeting  the  water  needs  of  a  bur- 
geoning population.  California  is  in  the 
midst  of  construction  of  its  $1,750  billion 
bond-financed  State  project.  But  it  will 
not  serve  the  area  to  be  served  by  the 
Auburn-Folsom  south  Federal  project 
and  is  unrelated  thereto.  A  sense  of 
urgency  for  this  project  was  stated  by 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  as  fol- 
lows: 

There  is  an  urgency  to  the  Auburn-Folsom 
south  project  as  a  logical  next  addition  to 
the  Central  Valley  project  for  many  of  the 
areas  it  will  serve  are  plagued  persistently 
by  drought,  while  much  needed  water  flows 
unused  down  the  American  and  its  tribu- 
taries. The  State  of  California  cannot  under- 
take this  merited  project  because  of  its  tre- 
mendous obligation  of  $1.7  billion  in  other 
critically  needed  water-supply  works. 

Here  is  a  project,  however,  that  will  assure 
continued  growth  and  which  counts  as  one 
of  its  strongest  points  the  unusually  high 
ratio  of  benefits  to  investment.  In  it,  local 
interests  will  do  their  part  to  provide  facili- 
ties essential  to  the  Federal  plan  of  action. 

Traditionally,  wide  gaps  of  time  always 
separate  project  authorization,  appropria- 
tions, constriiction,  and  delivery  of  water. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  appeal  for  early 
authorization  of  Auburn-Folsom  south  unit 
of  the  Central  Valley  project. 


The  project  involves  a  huge  dam  with  a 
2i2-niillion-acre-foot  capacity  reservoir 
on  the  American  River,  effecting  water 
conservation,  flood  control,  fish,  wild- 
life, and  recreation  values,  and  helping 
to  meet  the  growing  electric  power  re- 
quirements of  the  Central  Valley.  Down- 
stream from  this  Auburn  Dam  and  the 
presently  existing  Folsom  Dam  will  be- 
gin the  Folsom-South  Canal  to  take 
water  somte  671,2  miles  for  a  valuable 
agricultural  area  already  overdrawing 
its  existing  supplies.  Municipal  and  in- 
dustrial  service  will  also  be  provided  to 
several  areas. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  two 
smaller  dams  and  reservoirs  which,  with 
appurtenant  diversion  works  and  con- 
duits would  also  provide  multipurpose 
water  development  to  rapidly  expanding 
adjacent  areas  to  assure  continued 
growth. 

Mr.  President,  this  project  does  not 
impinge  upon  the  interests  of  any  other 
State.  The  waters  involved  are  solely 
intra-California.  No  part  of  this  proj- 
ect is  involved  with  any  other,  except 
other  units  of  the  wholly  intra-Cali- 
fornia Central  Valley  project. 

It  stands  on  its  own,  a  merited  ad- 
vance in  the  continuing  efforts,  for 
which  Califomians  are  eternally  grate- 
ful, by  which  the  Congress  has  sought 
to  assist  the  people  of  my  State  in  meet- 
ing the  water  and  power  needs  of  a 
burgeoning  population. 

Although  Califomians  have  bonded 
themselves  extensively  to  undertake  a 
huge  water  plan  of  their  own,  the  Fed- 
eral Central  Valley  project  remains  a 
vital  complement  to  the  maximum  efforts 
which  are  being  put  forth  at  the  State 
level.  Both  must  go  forward  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

In  a  word,  the  bill  I  now  send  to  the 
desk  is  one  deserving  of  expeditious  and 
favorable  consideration  by  the  Senate. 
Authorization  of  this  project  should  be 
one  of  the  primary  conservation  achieve- 
ments of  the  89th  Congress. 

On  January  6, 1  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  bill  to  develop  the  water  resources 
of  the  Colorado  River.  I  stated  at  that 
time  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  au- 
thorization of  the  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect was  necessary  to  solve  the  water 
problems  of  the  whole  Southwest.  To- 
day I  submit  a  measure  w-hich  we  believe 
is  essential  to  solve  the  water  problems 
of  northern  California. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  offered  to  cooperate 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues  from 
Arizona  in  authorizing  the  central  Ari- 
zona project.  Today  I  ask  them  to  offer 
their  cooperation  in  authorizing  the  Au- 
burn-Folsom south  unit  of  the  Central 
Valley  project. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  599)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  the  Auburn-Folsom 
south  unit,  American  River  division, 
Central  Valley  project,  California,  under 
Federal  reclamation  laws,  introduced  by 
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Mr  KucHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Mur- 
phy)   was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title  'referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  599 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
Arnerica   in   Congress   assembled,    That,   for 
the  principal  purpose  of  increasing  the  sup- 
Dlv  of  water  available  for  irrigation  and  other   . 
beneficial  uses  in  the  Central  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia   the  Secretary  of  the  Interior   (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") ,  act- 
ing pursuant  to  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
(Act  of  June  17,  1902,  32  Stat.  388,  and  Acts 
amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  there- 
to)   is  authorized  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain,  as  an  addition  to,  and  an  integral 
part   of,    the    Central   Valley    project,   Cali- 
fornia     the     Auburn-Folsom     south     unit, 
American     River     division.     The     principal 
works  of  the  unit  shall  consist  of: 

(1)  the  Auburn  Dam  and  Reservoir  with 
maximum  water  surface  elevation  of  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  above 
mean  sea  level,  and  capacity  of  approximately 
two  and  one-half  million  acre-feet; 

(2)  a  hydroelectric  powerplant  at  Auburn 
Dam  with  initial  Installed  capacity  of  ap- 
proximately two  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand kilowatts  and  necessary  electric  trans- 
mission system  for  interconnection  with  the 
Central  Valley  project  power  system:  Pro- 
vided. That  provision  may  be  made  for  the 
ultimate  development  of  the  hydroelectric 
capacity  (now  estimated  at  approximately 
four  hundred  thousand  kilowatts)  and  such 
installation  may  be  made  when  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  It  is  economically  Justi- 
fied and  engineeringly  feasible; 

(3)  the  Sugar  Pine  Dam  and  Reservoir; 

(4)  the  County  Line  Dam  and  Reservoir; 

(5)  necessary  diversion  works,  conduits, 
and  other  appurtenant  works  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  water  supplies  to  projects  on  the  For- 
est Hill  Divide  in  Placer  County  and  in  the 
Folsom-Malby  area  in  Sacramento  and  El 
Dorado  Counties; 

(6)  the  Folsom  south  canal  and  such  re- 
lated structures,  including  pumping  plants, 
regulating  reservoirs,  floodways,  channels, 
levees,  and  other  appurtenant  works  for  the 
delivery  of  water  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  best  serve  the  needs  of  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  Counties:  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  include  in  such 
canal  and  related  operating  structures  such 
additional  works  or  capacity  as  he  deems 
necessary  and  economically  jttstified  to  pro- 
vide for  the  future  construction  of  the  East 
Side  division  of  the  Central  Valley  project, 
and  the  incremental  costs  of  providing  addi- 
tional works  or  capacity  in  the  Folsom  south 
canal  to  serve  the  East  Side  division  of  the 
Central  Valley  project  shall  be  assigned  to 
deferred  use  for  repayment  from  Central 
Valley  project  revenues.  In  the  event  that 
the  East  Side  division  is  authorized,  such 
costs  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
that  division  and  shall  be  reallocated  as  the 
Secretary  deems  right  and  proper. 

Sec.  2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  operation  of  the  Auburn-Folsom 
south  unit,  American  River  division,  shall  be 
integrated  and  coordinated,  from  both  a 
financial  and  an  operational  standpoint,  with 
the  operation  of  other  features  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project,  as  presently  authorized 
and  as  may  in  the  future  be  authorized  by 
Act  of  Congress,  in  such  manner  as  will 
effectuate  the  fullest,  most  beneficial,  and 
most  economic  utilization  of  the  water  re- 
sources hereby  made  available.  Auburn  and 
County  Line  Dams  shall  be  operated  for  fiood 
control  in  accordance  with  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  7  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1944   (58  Stat.  887;  33  U.S.C.  709). 


Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  as  a 
part  of  the  Auburn-Folsom  south  unit  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  or  other- 
wise provide  for  basic  public  outdoor  recrea- 
tion facilities,  to  acquire  or  otherwise  to  In- 
clude within  the  project  area  such  adjacent 
lands  or  interests  therein  as  are  necessary 
for  present  or  futvu'e  public  recreation,  and 
to  provide  for  the  public  use  and  enjoyment 
of  project  lands,  facilities,  and  water  areas 
in  a  manner  coordinated  with  the  other  proj- 
ect purposes.    The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  Federal  agencies 
or  State  or  local  public  bodies  for  the  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  and  additional  develop- 
ment of  project  lands  or  facilities,  or  to  dis- 
pose of  project  lands  or  facilities  to  Federal 
agencies  or  State  or  local  public  bodies  by 
lease,  transfer,  conveyance,  or  exchange,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  will  best  pro- 
mote the  development  and  operation  of  such 
lands  or  facilities  In  the  public  interest  for 
recreation  purposes.     The  Secretary   Is  au- 
thorized to  transfer  Jurisdiction  over  project 
lands    within    or    adjacent    to    the    exterior 
boundaries  of  national  forests  and  facilities 
thereon  to  the  Secretary  of  AgrlcxUture  for 
recreation  and  other  national  forest  system 
purposes.   Where  any  project  lands  are  trans- 
ferred hereunder  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  lands  Involved 
shall  become  national  forest  lands:  Provided. 
That  the  lands  and  waters  within  the  flow 
lines  of  any  reservoir  or  otherwise  needed  or 
used  for  the  operation  of  the  project  shall 
continue  to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  the  extent  he  determines 
to   be   necessary   for   such   operation.     The 
costs   of    land    and   basic   facilities   for    the 
piu-poses  of  recreation  or  the  enhancement 
of  fish  and  wildlife  resources  shall  be  non- 
reimbursable.   Joint  costs  of  the  unit  allo- 
cated to  the  purposes  of  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement  shall  also  be  non- 
reimbursable up  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$18,000,000.    Joint  costs  allocated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement In  excess  of  the  foregoing  limita- 
tion shall  be  reimbursable  with  Interest  from 
the  date  of  first  delivery  of  water  or  power 
from  the  unit  at  a  rate  comparable  to  that 
for  other  project  functions. 

Sec.  4.  In  locating  and  designing  the  works 
and  facilities  authorized  for  construction  by 
this  Act,  and  in  acquiring  or  withdrawing 
any  lands  as  authorized  by  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration  to 
the  reports  upon  the  California  water  plan 
prepared  by  the  State  of  California,  and  shall 
consult  the  local  interests  who  may  be  af- 
fected by  the  construction  and  operation  of 
said  works  and  facilities  or  by  the  acquisi- 
tion or  withdrawal  of  lands,  through  public 
hearings  or  in  such  manner  as  in  his  discre- 
tion may  be  found  best  suited  to  a  maximum 
expression  of  the  views  of  such  local  interests. 
Sec.  5.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  by  implication  or  otherwise  as 
an  allocation  of  water,  and  in  the  studies  for 
the  purposes  of  developing  plans  for  disposal 
of  water  as  herein  authorized  the  Secretary 
shall  make  recommendations  for  the  use  of 
water  in  accord  with  State  water  laws,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  such  laws  giving 
priority  to  the  counties  and  areas  of  origin 
for  present  and  future  needs. 

Sec  6.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  water  shall 
be  delivered  to  any  water  user  for  the  pro- 
duction on  newly  irrigated  lands  in  the 
Auburn-Folsom  south  unit,  American  River 
division,  Central  Valley  project,  of  any  basic 
agricultural  commodity,  as  defined  in  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  or  any  amendment 
thereof,  if  the  total  supply  of  such  com- 
modity as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  marketing  year  In  which  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  would  normally  be  marketed 
and  which  will  be  in  excess  of  the  normal 
supply  as  defined  in  section  301(b)  (10)  of 
the   Agricultural  Act  of   1938,  as  amenc«ed. 


\inless  the  Secretary  calls  for  an  Increase  In 
production  of  such  commodity  In  the  Inter- 
est of  national  security. 

Sec.  7.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  Aubxim- 
Folsom  south  unit.  American  River  division, 
the  Slim  of  $425,000,000  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be  Justified  by  rea- 
son of  ordinary  fluctuations  In  construction 
costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering  cost  indexes 
applicable  to  the  types  of  construction  In- 
volved herein.  There  are  also  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  additional  sums  as  may 
be  required  for  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  project  and  for  future  costs  incurred 
under  section  1(2)  of  this  Act. 


ADMINISTRATION  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION PROPOSALS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
a  sense  of  high  privilege  that  I  introduce 
this  morning  for  myself  and  other  Sena- 
tors the  administration  liigher  education 
bill,  described  so  eloquently  by  President 
Johnson  in  his  recent  message  on 
education. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  there  be  printed 
excerpts  from  the  President's  education 
message  relating  to  the  higher  education 
components. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

m.    HIGHER    EDUCATION 

Higher  education  Is  no  longer  a  luxury,  but 
a  necessity.  y- 

Programs  enacted  by  Congress  in  the  past 
have  contributed  greatly  to  strengthening 
our  colleges  and  universities.  These  will  be 
carried  forward  imder  my  1966  budget,  which 
includes — 

An  additional  $179  million  to  assist  con- 
struction of  college  classrooms,  libraries,  and 
laboratories. 

An  additional  $25  million  for  4.500  more 
graduate  fellowships  to  overcome  college 
teaching  shortages. 

An  additional  $110  million  to  further  basic 
research  in  the  universities,  to  provide  sci- 
ence fellowships,  and  to  promote  science 
education. 

But  we  need  to  do  more: 

To  extend  the  opportunity  for  higher  edu- 
cation more  broadly  among  lower  and  middle 
income  families. 

To  help  small  and  less  well  developed  col- 
leges improve  their  programs. 

To  enrich  the  library  resources  of  colleges 
and   universities. 

To  draw  upon  the  unique  and  Invaluable 
resources  of  our  great  universities  to  deal 
with  national  problems  of  poverty  and  com- 
munity development. 

A.  Assistance  to  students 

1.  Scholarships: 

I  recommend  a  program  of  scholarships  for 
needy  and  qualified  high  school  graduates  to 
enable  them  to  enter  and  to  continue  In 
college.  ,  ^  , 

Loans  authorized  by  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  currently  assist  nearly  300,000 
college  students.  Still  the  following  condi- 
tions exist : 

Each  year  an  estimated  100.000  young 
people  of  demonstrated  ability  fail  to  go  on 
to  college  because  of  lack  of  money.  Many 
thousands  more  from  low-income  families 
must  borrow  heavily  to  meet  college  costs. 

Only  one  out  of  three  young  people  from 
low-income  families  attend  college  compared 
with  four  out  of  five  from  high-income  fam- 
ilies. 

For  many  young  people  from  poor  fam- 
ilies loans  are  not  enough  to  open  the  way 
to  higher  education. 
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Under  this  program,  a  special  effort  will 
be  made  to  identify  needy  students  of  promise 
early  in  their  high  school  careers.  The  schol- 
arship will  serve  as  a  building  block,  to  be 
augmented  by  work -study  and  other  support, 
so  that  the  needy  stiident  can  chart  his  own 
course  in  higher  studies. 

My  1966  budget  provides  sufficient  funds 
for  grants  to  help  up  to  140,000  students  in 
the  first  year. 

2.  Expansion  of  work-study  opportunity 
and  guaranteed  low-Interest  loans. 

I  recommend: 

That  the  existing  college  work-study  pro- 
gram be  made  available  to  more  students  and 
that  authority  for  the  program  be  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

That  a  part  of  the  cost  of  Interest  pay- 
ments on  guaranteed  private  loans  to  college 
students  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Going  to  college  is  increasingly  expensive. 
A  student  must  pay  nearly  $2,400  a  year  In 
a  private  college  and  about  $1,600  in  a  pub- 
lic college.  These  costs  may  rise  by  one- 
third  over  the  next  decade. 

Two  aids  should  be  extended  to  meet  the 
heavy  costs  of  college  education.  First,  the 
existing  work-study  program  should  be  ex- 
panded for  students  from  low-Income  fami- 
lies and  extended  to  students  from  middle- 
Income  families.  Under  this  program  the 
Federal  Governmerit  pays  90  percent  of  the 
wages  earned  by  students  on  useful  proj- 
ects. This  will  enable  a  student  to  earn  on 
the  average  of  $450  during  a  school  year,  and 
up  to  $500  more  diarlng  the  summer. 

Second,  many  families  cannot  cover  all  of 
college  expenses  on  an  out-of-pocket  basis. 
We  should  assure  greater  availability  of  pri- 
vate credit  on  reasonable  terms  and  condi- 
tions. This  can  best  be  done  by  paying  part 
of  interest  cost  of  guaranteed  loans  made 
by  private  lenders — a  more  effective,  fairer, 
and  far  less  costly  way  of  providing  assist- 
ance than  the  various  tax  credit  devices 
which  have  been  proposed. 

B.  Aid  to  smaller  colleges 

I  recommend  that  legislation  be  enacted 
to  strengthen  less  developed  colleges. 

Many  of  ovir  smaller  colleges  are  battling 
for  survival.  About  10  percent  lack  proper 
accreditation,  and  others  face  constantly 
the  threat  of  losing  accreditation.  Many  are 
Isolated  from  the  main  currents  of  academic 
life. 

Private  sources  and  States  alone  cannot 
carry  the  whole  burden  of  doing  what  must 
be  done  for  these  Important  units  In  our 
total  educational  system.  Federal  aid  Is  es- 
sential. 

Universities  should  be  encouraged  to  enter 
Into  cooperative  relationships  to  help  less 
developed  colleges,  including  such  assistance 
as  a  program  of  faculty  exchanges:  special 
programs  to  enable  faculty  members  of  small 
colleges  to  renew  and  extend  knowledge  of 
their  fields;  a  national  fellowship  program 
to  encourage  highly  qualified  young  gradu- 
ate students  and  Instructors  in  large  univer- 
sities to  augment  the  teaching  resources  of 
small  colleges;  the  development  of  Joint  pro- 
grams to  make  more  eflacient  use  of  available 
facilities  and  faculty. 

In  union  there  is  strength.  This  Is  the 
basic  premise  of  my  recommendation. 

C.  More  support  for  college  library  resources 

I  recommend  enactment  of  legislation  for 
purchase  of  books  and  library  materials  to 
strengthen  college  teaching  and  research. 

Fifty  percent  of  our  4-year  Institutions 
and  82  percent  of  our  2-year  Institutions  fall 
below  accepted  professional  standards  In  the 
niunber  of  volumes  possessed. 

As  student  enrollment  mounts,  we  must 
look  not  only  to  the  physical  growth  of  our 
colleges  and  universities.  They  must  be  de- 
veloped as  true  centers  of  Intellectual  ac- 
tivity.    To  construct  a   library   building  Is 


meaningless  unless  there  are  books  to  bring 

life  to  the  library. 

D.  University-community  extension  program 

I  recommend  a  program  of  grants  to  sup- 
port university  extension  concentrating  on 
problems  of  the  community. 

Institutions  of  higher  learning  are  being 
called  on  ever  more  frequently  for  public 
service — for  defense  research,  foreign  devel- 
opment, and  countless  other  programs.  They 
have  performed  magnificently.  We  must  now 
call  upon  them  to  meet  new  needs. 

Once  90  percent  of  our  population  earned 
Its  living  from  the  land.  A  wise  Congress 
enacted  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  and  the  Hatch 
Act  of  1887  which  helped  the  State  univer- 
sities help  the  American  people.  With  the 
aid  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  American  agri- 
culture produced  overwhelming  abundance. 

Today,  70  percent  of  our  people  live  In 
urban  communities.  They  are  confronted  by 
problems  of  poverty,  residential  blight,  pol- 
luted air  and  water.  Inadequate  mass  trans- 
portation and  health  services,  strained  hu- 
man relations,  and  overburdened  municipal 
services. 

Our  great  universities  have  the  skills  and 
knowledge  to  match  these  mountainous  prob- 
lems. They  can  offer  expert  guidance  In 
community  planning;  research  and  develop- 
ment In  pressing  educational  problems;  eco- 
nomic and  job  market  studies;  continuing 
education  of  the  community's  professional 
and  business  leadership;  and  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged. 

The  role  of  the  university  must  extend  far 
beyond  the  ordinary  extension-type  opera- 
tion. Its  research  findings  and  talents  must 
be  made  available  to  the  community.  Fac- 
ulty must  be  called  upon  for  consulting  ac- 
tivities. Pilot  projects,  seminars,  conferences, 
TV  programs,  and  task  forces  drawing  on 
many  departments  of  the  university — all 
should  be  brought  Into  play. 

This  Is  a  demanding  asslgiunent  for  the 
universities,  and  many  are  not  now  ready  for 
it.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  help  the 
university  to  face  problems  of  the  city  as  it 
once  faced  problems  of  the  farm. 

E.  Special  manpower  needs 

We  must  also  ask  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities to  help  overcome  certain  acute  defi- 
ciencies In  trained  manpower.  At  least 
100,000  more  professional  librarians  are 
needed  for  service  In  public  libraries  and  In 
schools  and  colleges.  We  need  140,000  more 
teachers  for  handicapped  children. 

I  recommend: 

Grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  education 
for  training  of  school,  college,  and  commu- 
nity librarians  and  related  services. 

Extension  and  expansion  of  grants  for 
training  teachers  and  handicapped  children. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
will  recall  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
88th  Congress,  the  omnibus  education 
act,  S.  580,  was  sent  to  us  by  President 
Kennedy.  I  had  the  high  privilege  then 
of  introducing  the  measure  for  myself 
and  with  me  I  had  as  cosponsors  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Conunittee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  and  the  leadership  of 
the  Senate.  Much  of  the  omnibus  edu- 
cation bill  subsequently  became  law,  as 
I  pointed  out  in  a  recent  floor  statement. 

Certain  parts,  however,  of  title  I  of 
S.  580,  notably  the  student  loan  guar- 
antee program  and  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram, remain  as  yet  unenacted,  and  a 
third  part,  the  work-study  program,  be- 
came law  only  in  a  somewhat  curtailed 
fashion  as  a  component  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

Hearings  on  each  of  these  portions  of 
the  omnibus  education  bill  of  the  88th 
Congress  were  held  in  conjunction  with 


other  portions  of  that  bill  during  17  daya 
of  hearings.  Later  in  the  session,  in  con- 
nection with  S.  2490,  further  hearings 
were  held  upon  the  problems  facing  our 
young  college  students  who  need  finan- 
cial assistance  if  they  are  to  complete 
their  college  careers.  Finally,  in  the  88th 
Congress,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  reported  out 
S.  3140  favorably.  This  measure  resulted 
from  committee  consideration  of  the  ad- 
ministration proposals  as  incorporated 
in  title  I  of  S.  580,  the  proposal  of  Sena- 
tor Hartke  as  contained  in  S.  2490,  and 
the  proposals  of  Senator  Williams  of 
New  Jersey  with  respect  to  interest  rate 
subsidies  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  administration  higher  education 
act  of  this  Congress,  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  continues  the  work  that  we 
had  begun  last  session  through  recom- 
mending for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress  at  this  time  the  best  features 
of  our  past  legislative  proposals  while 
adding  additional  higher  education  pro- 
posals, notably  the  so-called  domestic 
Pulbright  teacher  exchange  program, 
which  was  pioneered  on  the  House  side 
by  my  highly  respected  colleague  from 
the  Third  Congressional  District,  Repre- 
sentative Edith  Green. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  for 
quick  reference  by  all  Senators  there  be 
printed  the  text  of  the  proposed  act,  to- 
gether with  explanatory  fact  sheets 
which  have  been  developed  by  the  OfiBce 
of  Education  relevant  to  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
fact  sheets  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965". 

TITLE  I — UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  AND  CON- 
TINUING EDUCATION  APPROPRIATIONS  AU- 
THORIZED 

Sec.  101.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  the  solution  of 
community  problems  such  as  housing,  pov- 
erty, government,  recreation,  employment, 
youth  opportunities,  transportation,  health, 
and  land  use  by  enabling  the  Commissioner 
to  make  grants  and  contracts  under  this  title 
to  strengthen  continuing  education  and  ex- 
tention  methods  and  teaching,  and  the  pub- 
lic service  resources,  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  such  sums  for  each  of  the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years  as  may  be  necessary 
for  such  purpose. 

Allotments  to  States 

Sec.  102.  (a)(1)  From  80  percent  of  the 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  101 
for  each  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall 
allot  $25,000  each  to  Guam,  American  Sa- 
moa, and  the  Virgin  Islands  and  8100,000  to 
each  of  the  other  States,  and  he  shall  allot 
to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  remainder  of  such  80  per- 
cent of  such  sums  as  the  population  of  the 
State  bears  to  the  population  of  all  States. 

(2)  Twenty  percent  of  the  sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  101  shall  be  reserved 
by  the  Commissioner  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts for  experimental  projects  and  for  sup- 
plemental grants  pursuant  to  section  106. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
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n„t  the  State  plan  (If  any)  approved  under 
?his  title  shall  be  available  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such 
tear  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to  other 
sitates  in  proportion  to  the  original  allot- 
ments to  such  States  under  such  subsection 
for  such  year,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  States  being  reduced 
to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the  sum  the  Com- 
mUsloner  estimates  such  State  needs  and 
will  be  able  to  use  for  such  year  for  carrying 
out  the  State  plan;  and  the  total  of  such 
reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among 
the  States  whose  proportionate  amounts  were 
not  so  reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to 
a  State  under  this  subsection  during  a  year 
from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
101  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year. 

(c)  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner,  any  State  may  file  with  him 
a  request  that  a  specified  portion  of  Its  allot- 
ment under  this  title  be  added  to  the  aUot- 
ment  of  another  State  under  this  title  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  a  portion  of  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  providing  ex- 
tension or  continuing  education  services  or 
activities  under  this  title.  If  It  Is  found  by 
the  Commissioner  that  the  services  or  ac- 
tivities with  respect  to  which  the  request 
is  made  would  meet  needs  of  the  State  mak- 
ing the  request  and  that  use  of  the  specified 
portion  of  such  State's  allotment,  as  re- 
quested by  it,  would  assist  In  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  such  portion  of 
such  State's  allotment  shall  be  added  to 
the  allotment  of  the  other  State  under  this 
title  to  be  used  for  the  pvu-pose  referred  to 

ftbovC" 

(d)The  population  of  a  State  and  of  all 
the  States  shall  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
satisfactory  data  available  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Uses  of  Allotted  Funds 

Sec.  103.  A  State's  allotment  under  sec- 
tion 102  may  be  vised.  In  accordance  with 
its  State  plan  approved  imder  section  104(b) , 
to  provide  new,  expanded,  or  improved  ex- 
tension and  continuing  education  activities 
and  services  designed  to  assist,  particularly 
through  new  and  advanced  approaches.  In 
the  solution  of  community  problems  through 
activities  and  services  such  as — 

(1)  professional  retraining  and  refresher 
programs  for  persons  in  professions  such  as 
architecture,  engineering,  law,  medicine, 
pharmacy,  science,  social  work,  and  teach- 
ing; 

(2)  training  and  consultative  services  to 
local.  State,  and  Federal  governments: 

(3)  training  in  leadership  and  in  program 
planning  for  nonprofit  voluntary  associa- 
tions and  civic  groups; 

(4)  special  educational  programs  for 
adults  with  a  view  to  increasing  their  op- 
portunities for  more  productive  employment 
and  making  them  better  able  to  meet  their 
adult  responsibilities; 

(5)  training  and  educational  services  re- 
lating to  aging; 

(6)  training  services  related  to  labor  edu- 
cation, management  education,  and  employ- 
ment opportunities; 

(7)  special  educational  programs  for  cul- 
turally disadvantaged  adults; 

(8)  educational  programs  for  women  pre- 
paring to  enter  or  reenter  the  labor  market; 
and 

(9)  other  training,  demonstration,  and 
public   service   programs. 

State  Plans 
Sec  104.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
its  allotment  of  Federal  funds  under  this 
title  shall  designate  or  create  a  State  agency 
or  Institution  which  has  special  qualifica- 
tions with  respect  to  solving  community 
problems  and  which  is  broadly  representative 
of  Institutions  of  higher  education  in  the 


States  which  are  competent  to  offer  extension 
or  continuing  education  activities  and 
services,  and  shall  submit  to  the  Commis- 
sioner through  the  agency  or  institution  so 
designated  a  State  plan.  If  a  State  desires 
to  designate  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
an  existing  State  agency  or  Institution 
which  does  not  meet  these  requirements,  it 
may  do  so  if  the  aegncy  or  Institution  takes 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  acquire 
such  qualifications  and  assure  participation 
of  such  institutions,  or  if  it  designates  or 
creates  a  State  advisory  council  which  meets 
the  requirements  not  met  by  the  designated 
agency  or  institution  to  consult  with  the 
designated  agency  or  institution  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  State  plan.  A  State  plan 
submitted  under  this  title  shall  be  in  such 
detail  as  the  Conunissioner  deems  necessary 
and  shall — 

( 1 )  provide  that  the  agency  or  Institution 
so  designated  or  created  shall  be  the  sole 
agency  for  administration  of  the  plan  or 
for  supervision  of  the  administration  of  the 
plan;  and  provide  that  such  agency  or 
Institution  shall  consult  with  any  State  ad- 
visory council  required  to  be  created  by  this 
section  with  respect  to  policy  matters  aris- 
ing in  the  administration  of  such  plan; 

(2)  set  forth  a  comprehensive,  coordinated, 
and  State-wide  program  of  extension  and 
continuing  education  activities  and  services 
under  which  funds  paid  to  the  State  (In- 
cluding funds  paid  to  an  Institution  pursuant 
to  section  105(c) )  under  Its  allotment  under 
section  102  will  be  expended  solely  for  activ- 
ities and  services  which  meet  the  require- 
ments of  section  103  and  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  agency  or  institution  admin- 
istering the  plan; 

(3)  set  forth  the  policies  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  in  allocating  Federal  funds 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  In  the 
State,  which  policies  and  procedures  shall 
insure  that  due  consideration  will  be  given — 

(A)  to  the  relative  capacity  and  willing- 
ness of  particular  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation (whether  public  or  private)  to  provide 
effective  extension  or  continuing  education 
activities  and  services  designed  to  assist  com- 
munities m  solving  community  problems; 

(B)  to  the  availability  of  and  need  for  ex- 
tension and  continuing  education  activities 
and  services  among  the  population  within 
the  State;  and 

(C)  to  the  results  of  periodic  evaluations 
of  the  activities  and  services  carried  out 
under  this  title  In  the  light  of  information 
regarding  current  and  anticipated  commu- 
nity problems  in  the  State; 

(4)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  de- 
signed to  assure  that  Federal  funds  made 
avaUable  under  this  title  will  be  so  used 
as  not  to  supplant  State  or  local  funds,  or 
funds  of  institutions  of  higher  education, 
but  supplement  them,  and,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  increase  the  amounts  of  such 
funds  that  would  in  the  absence  of  such 
Federal  funds  be  made  available  for  activities 
and  services  which  meet  the  requirements  of 
section  103; 

(5)  set  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State 
(including  such  funds  paid  by  the  State  or 
by  the  Commissioner  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education)  vmder  this  title;  and 

(6)  provide  for  making  such  reports  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  title, 
and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  afford- 
ing such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  reports. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a). 


Pa3rment6 
Sec.  105.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).  pajmient  under  this  title  shall 
be  made  to  those  State  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions which  administer  plans  approved  un- 
der section  104(b).  Payments  under  this 
title  from  a  State's  allotment  with  respect  to 
the  cost  of  developing  and  carrying  out  Its 
State  plan  shall  equal  90  per  centum  of  such 
costs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  75  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  50  per  centvim 
of  such  costs  for  each  of  the  three  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,  except  that  no  payments 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  to  any 
State  with  respect  to  expenditures  for  de- 
veloping and  administering  the  State  plan 
which  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  costs  for 
that  year  for  which  payment  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  made  to  that  State. 

(b)  No  payments  shall  be  made  to  any 
State  from  Its  allotments  for  any  fiscal 
year  unless  and  untU  the  Commissioner  finds 
that  there  will  be  available  for  expenditure 
for  university  extension  and  continuing 
education  programs  from  non-Federal 
sources  dxiring  such  fiscal  year  not  less  than 
the  total  amount  actually  expended  for  uni- 
versity extension  and  continuing  education 
programs  from  such  sources  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  plus  an 
amount  equal  to  not  less  than  the  non-Fed- 
eral share  of  the  costs  with  respect  to  which 
payment  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  Is 
sought.  In  determining  the  cost  for  any 
fiscal  year  of  carrying  out  a  university  ex- 
tension and  continuing  education  program 
set  forth  In  a  State  plan  approved  under 
section  104(b),  and  the  amounts  available 
for  expenditure,  or  expended,  therefor  from 
State  or  other  non-Federal  sources,  there 
shall  be  excluded  any  amounts  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  have  been  or  will  be  real- 
ized during  that  year  by  participating  in- 
stitutions from  fees  or  other  charges  to  per- 
sons benefiting  from  that  program. 

(c)  Payments  to  a  State  under  this  title 
may  be  made  In  Installments  and  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments,  and  they  may  be  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  State  or  to  one  or  more  par- 
ticipating institutions  of  higher  education 
designated  for  this  purpose  by  the  State, 
or  to  both. 

Experimental  Approaches  and  Supplemental 
Grant 
Sec  106.  Twenty  per  cent\un  of  the  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  101  for  each 
fiscal  year  shall  be  used  by  the  Commissioner 
to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  to  pay  part  of 
the  cost  of  experimental  approaches  to  ex- 
tension and  continuing  education  related  to 
the  solution  of  community  problems,  or,  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Conmnlssloner,  for 
such  augmentation  of  grants  awarded  under 
this  title  from  allotted  funds  as  may  be  de- 
sirable to  advance  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
Administration  of  State  Plans 
Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Conunissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted 
under  this  title,  or  any  modficatlon  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  State  agency  or 
Institution  submitting  the  plan  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency  or  Institution  ad- 
ministering a  State  plan  approved  under  sec- 
tion 104(b) ,  finds  that — 

(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provisions 
of  section  104(a),  or 

(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  subetantlaUy  with 
any  such  provision, 

the    Commissioner   shall    notify   the    State 
agency  or  institution  that  the  State  will  not 
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be  regarded  as  eligible  to  participate  In  the 
program  under  this  title  until  he  Is  satisfied 
that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such  fallinre  to 
comply. 

Judicial  Review 

Sec.  108.  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  Its  State  plan 
submitted  under  section  104(a)  or  with  his 
final  action  under  section  107(b) ,  such  State 
may,  within  60  days  after  notice  of  such  ac- 
tion, file  with  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  the  State 
Is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  ac- 
tion. A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  the  Commissioner.  The  Commissioner 
thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his 
action,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  ftndings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

(c)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  af- 
firm the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set 
it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

National  Advisory  Committee  on  Extension 
and  Continuing  Education 
Sec.  109.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  es- 
tablish In  the  Office  of  Education  a  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Extension  and  Con- 
tinuing Education  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Advisory  Committee"),  consisting  of 
the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be  chairman, 
one  representative  each  of  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Defense,  Labor, 
Interior,  and  State,  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  and  of  such  other  Federal  agen- 
cies having  extension  education  responsibili- 
ties as  the  Commissioner  may  designate,  and 
six  members  appointed,  for  staggered  terms 
and  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws, 
by  the  Commissioner  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Such  six  members  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent possible.  Include  persons  knowledgeable 
In  the  field  of  extension  and  continuing  edu- 
cation. State  and  local  officials  and  other  per- 
sons having  special  knowledge,  experience, 
or  qualification  with  respect  to  community 
problems,  and  persons  representative  of  the 
general  public.  The  Advisory  Committee 
shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman  but 
not  less  often  than  twice  a  year. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise 
the  Commissioner  in  the  preparation  oi  gen- 
eral regulations  and  with  respect  to  policy 
matters  arising  in  the  administration  of  this 
title,  including  policies  and  procedures  gov- 
erning the  approval  of  State  plans  under  sec- 
tion 104(b)  and  the  approval  of  projects  and 
activities  under  section  106. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
who  are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of 
the  United  States  shall,  while  serving  on  the 
business  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed 
by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  SlOO  per 
day.  including  travel  time;  and,  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  members  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5  of 
the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5 
U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  Intermittently. 


Review  of  Extension  and  Continuing  Educa- 
tion Programs  and  of  the  Provisions  of 
Tills  Title 

Sec.  110.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  during 
1968,  appoint  a  Review  Council  on  Extension 
and  Continuing  Education  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Council")  for  the  purpose 
of  reviewing  the  administration  of  the  ex- 
tension and  continuing  education  programs 
for  which  funds  are  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  title  and  making  recommendations 
for  the  Improvement  of  that  administration, 
and  for  purpose  of  reviewing  the  effective- 
ness of  and  making  recommendations  with 
respect  to  these  extension  and  continuing 
education  programs  and  with  respect  to  this 
title. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws  and  shall  consist  of  twelve  persons  who 
shall,  to  the  extent  possible.  Include  persons 
knowledgeable  In  the  field  of  extension  and 
continuing  education.  State  and  local  offi- 
cials having  special  knowledge,  experience, 
or  qualification  with  respect  to  community 
problems,  and  persons  representative  of  the 
general  public. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  engage 
such  technical  assistance  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Council 
and  the  Secretary  shall.  In  addition,  make 
available  to  the  Council  such  secretarial, 
clerical,  and  other  assistance  and  such  perti- 
nent data  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  it  may 
require  to  carry  o\it  Its  functions. 

(d)  The  Council  shall  make  a  report  of 
its  findinc;s  and  recommendations  (includ- 
ing recommendations  for  changes  in  the  pro- 
visions of  this  titlel  to  the  Secretary,  such 
report  to  be  submitted  not  later  than  March 
31.  1969.  after  which  date  such  Council  shall 
cease  to  exist.  The  Secretary  shall  trans- 
mit such  report  to  the  President  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress  together  with  his 
comments  and  recommendations. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of 
the  Coimcll.  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but 
not  exceeding  8100  per  day,  including  travel 
time;  and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  "-or  regular  places  of  business,  mem- 
bers may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  In- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Administra- 
tive Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2) 
for  persons  in  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

Relationship  to  Other  Extension  Programs 
Sec.  111.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  modify 
authorities  under  the  Act  of  February  23, 
1917  (Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education 
Act),  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  11-15,  16-28); 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  15l-15m.  15o-15q,  15aa- 
15jj,  and  15aaa-15ggg);  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  35-35n);  title 
VIII  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  (Public  Law 
88-560;  or  the  Act  of  May  8,  1914  (Smith- 
Lever  Act),  as  amended   (7  U.S.C.  341-348). 

XrrLE    U COLLEGE    LIBRARY    ASSIST.\NCE    AND 

LIBRARY     TRAINING     AND     RESEARCH 

Part  A — College  library  resources 
Appropriations   Authorized 

Sec  201.  There  are  a\ithorlzed  to  be  ap- 
propriated $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966,  and  such  sums  for  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years  as  may  be 
necessary,  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to 
make  grants  under  this  part  to  institutions 
of  higher  education  to  assist  and  encourage 
such  Institutions  in  the  acquisition  for  li- 
brary purposes  of  books,  periodicals,  docu- 
ments, magnetic  tapes,  phonograph  records, 
audiovisual  materials,  and  other  related  li- 
brary materials  (Including  necessary  bind- 
ing). 


Basic   Grants 


Sec.  202.  From  75  per  centum  of  the  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  201  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  make  basic  grants  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  In  that  section  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  combinations  of  such  Insti- 
tutions. The  amount  of  a  basic  grant  shall 
not  exceed  $5,000  for  each  such  Institution, 
and  a  basic  grant  under  this  subsection  may 
be  made  only  if  the  application  therefor  Is 
appro-.ed  by  the  Commissioner  upon  his  de- 
termination that  the  application  (whether 
by  an  Individual  Institution  or  a  combina- 
tion of  institutions)  — 

(a)  provides  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  applicant  will  expend  during  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  grant  is  requested  (from 
funds  other  than  funds  received  under  this 
part)  for  all  library  purposes  (exclusive  of 
construction)  (1)  an  amount  not  less  than 
the  average  annual  amount  it  expended  for 
such  purposes  during  the  two-year  period 
ending  June  30,  1965,  and  (2)  an  amount 
(from  such  other  sources)  equal  to  not  less 
than  the  amount  of  such  grant; 

(b)  provides  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  applicant  will  expend  during  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  giant  is  requested  (from 
funds  other  than  funds  received  under  this 
title)  for  books,  periodicals,  documents,  mag- 
netic tapes,  phonograph  records,  audiovisual 
materials,  and  other  related  materials  (in- 
cluding necessary  binding)  for  library  pur- 
poses an  amount  not  less  than  the  average 
annual  amount  It  e.xpended  for  such  ma- 
terials during  the  two-year  period  ending 
June  30,  1965; 

(c)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  this  section;  and 

(d)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the  Commissioner  m.iy  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  section,  and 
for  keeping  such  records  and  for  affording 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may 
find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports. 

Supplemental  Grants 

Sec.  203.  (a)  From  the  remainder  of  such 
75  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  201  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  supple- 
mental grants  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In 
that  section  to  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  combinations  of  such  institutions. 
The  amount  of  a  supplemental  grant  shall 
not  exceed  $10  for  each  full-time  student 
(including  the  full-time  equivalent  of  the 
number  of  part-time  students ) ,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Oommlssloner  in  accordance 
with  regulations,  enrolled  in  each  such  insti- 
tution. A  supplemental  grant  may  be  made 
only  upon  application  therefor.  In  such  form 
and  containing  such  Information  as  the 
Commissioner  may  require,  which  applica- 
tion shall — 

( 1 )  meet  the  application  requirements  set 
forth  In  section  202  except  for  the  matching 
requirement  set  forth  in  paragraph  (a)(2) 
of  that  section; 

(2)  describe  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
library  resources  of  the  applicant  in  rela- 
tion to  its  present  enrollment  and  any  ex- 
pected increase  in  its  enrollment; 

(3)  set  forth  any  special  circumstances 
v/hich  are  impeding  or  will  impede  the  proper 
development  of  Its  library  resources;  and 

(4)  provide  a  general  description  of  how 
a  supplemental  grant  would  be  used  to  im- 
prove the  size  or  quality  of  its  library  re- 
sources. 

(b)  Tlie  Commissioner  shall  approve  ap- 
plications for  supplemental  grants  on  the 
basis  of  basic  criteria  prescribed  in  regula- 
tions and  developed  after  consultation  with 
the  Council  created  under  section  205.    Such 
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basic  criteria  shall  be  such  as  will  best  tend 
tTachleve  the  objectives  of  this  part  and 
thev  may  take  into  consideration  factors 
such  as  the  size  and  age  of  the  library  col- 
Jection,  student  enrollment,  and  endowment 
and  other  financial  resources. 

Special  Purpose  Grants 
Sec  ''04  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  sums 
aDoroprlated  pursuant  to  section  201  for  each 
fiscal  year,  plus  any  part  of  the  remainder 
of  such  sums  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines will  not  be  needed  for  making  grants 
under  sections  202  and  203,  shaU  be  used 
bv  the  Commissioner  to  make  special  grants 
,a)  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
which  demonstrate  a  special  need  for  addi- 
tional library  resources  and  which  demon- 
strate that  such  additional  library  resources 
win  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
quality  of  their  educational  resources,  (b)  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  meet 
special  national  or  regional  needs  in  the 
library  and  information  sciences,  including 
those  in  the  blo-medlcal,  physical,  and 
social  science  fields,  and  (c)  to  combinations 
of  institutions  of  higher  education  which 
need  special  assistance  in  establishing  Joint- 
use  facilities.  Grants  under  this  section 
may  be  used  only  for  books,  periodicals,  docu- 
ments, magnetic  tapes,  phonograph  records, 
audiovisual  materials,  and  other  related 
library  materials  (including  necessary  bind- 
ing) . 

Advisory  Council  on  College  Library 
Resources 
Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  es- 
tablish m  the  Office  of  Education  an  Ad- 
visory Council  on  College  Library  Resources 
consisting  of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall 
be  chairman,  and  eight  members  appointed, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  by 
the  Commissioner  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  advise  the 
Commissioner  with  respect  to  establishing 
criteria  for  the  making  of  supplemental 
grants  under  section  203  and  the  making  of 
special  purpose  "^grants  under  section  204. 
The  Commissioner  may  appoint  such  special 
advisory  and  technical  experts  and  consult- 
ants as  may  be  useful  In  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Advisory  Council. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council, 
while  serving  on  business  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceed- 
ing $100  per  day,  including  travel  time;  and, 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  Including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 
(5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently. 

Accreditation  Requirement  for  Purposes  of 
This  Part 

Sec.  206.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  an 
educational  institution  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  If  the 
Commissioner  determines  that  there  is  satis- 
factory assurance  that  upon  acquisition  of 
the  library  resources  with  respect  to  which 
assistance  under  this  part  is  sought,  or  upon 
acquisition  of  those  resources  and  other 
library  resources  planned  to  be  acquired 
within  a  reasonable  time,  the  institution  will 
meet  the  accreditation  standards  of  such 
agency  or  association. 

Limitation 

Sec.  207.  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
part  for  books,  periodicals,  documents,  or 
otlier  related  materials  to  be  used  for  sectar- 
ian Instruction  or  religious  worship,  or  pri- 
marily in  connection  with  any  part  of  the 
program  of  a  school  or  department  of 
divinity.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "school  or  department  of  divinity" 
means  an   Institution  or  a   department  or 


branch  of  an  institution  whose  program  is 
specifically  for  the  education  of  students  to 
prepare  them  to  become  ministers  of  religion 
or  to  enter  upon  some  other  religious  voca- 
tion, or  to  prepare  them  to  teach  theological 
subjects. 

Part  B — Library  training  and  research 

Appropriations  Authorized 
Sec.  221.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  part. 

Definition  of  "Llbrarlanshlp" 
Sec.  222.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part  the 
term  "llbrarlanshlp"  means  the  principles 
and  practices  of  the  library  and  Information 
sciences.  Including  the  acquisition,  organi- 
zation, storage,  retrieval,  and  dissemination 
of  Information,  and  reference  and  research 
use  of  library  and  other  Information  re- 
sources. 

Grants  for  Training  in  Llbrarlanshlp 
Sec.  223.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  assist  them  in  training  persons 
In  llbrarlanshlp.  Including  the  training  of 
specialists  In  the  communication  of  informa- 
tion In  the  biomedical,  physical,  and  social 
sciences.  Such  grants  may  be  used  by  such 
Institutions  to  assist  in  covering  the  cost  of 
courses  of  training  or  study  for  such  per- 
sons, and  for  establishing  and  maintaining 
fellowships  or  traineeships  with  stipends  (in- 
cluding allowances  for  traveling,  subsistence 
and  other  expenses)  for  fellows  and  others 
undergoing  training  and  their  dependents 
not  in  excess  of  such  maximum  amounts  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  may  make  a  grant 
to  an  institution  of  higher  education  only 
upon  application  by  the  Institution  and  only 
upon  his  finding  (1)  1;hat  such  grant  funds 
will  be  expended  for  a  new  or  enlarged  pro- 
gram of  the  institution  for  training  persons 
in  llbrarlanshlp,  and  (2)  that  such  new  or 
enlarged  program  will  substantially  further 
the  objective  of  Increasing  the  opportunities 
throughout  the  Nation  for  providing  such 
training. 

Research  and  Demonstrations  Relating  to 
Libraries  and  the  Training  of  Library  Per- 
sonnel 

Sec.  224.  (a)  Tl-ie  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  other  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations 
and  to  individuals,  for  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  relating  to  the  improve- 
ment of  libraries  or  the  improvement  of 
training  in  llbrarlanshlp,  including  the  de- 
velopment of  new  techniques,  systems,  and 
equipment  for  processing,  storing,  and  dis- 
tributing Information,  and  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  Information  derived  from  such 
research  and  demonstrations,  and,  without 
regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(41  U.S.C.  5),  to  provide  by  contracts  with 
them  for  the  conduct  of  such  activities;  ex- 
cept that  no  such  grant  may  be  made  to  a 
private  agency,  organization,  or  Institution 
other  than  a  nonprofit  one. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
appoint  such  special  or  technical  advisory 
committees  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
advise  him  on  matters  of  general  policy  con- 
cerning research  and  demonstration  projects 
relating  to  the  improvement  of  libraries  and 
the  Improvement  of  training  in  llbrarlanshlp, 
or  concerning  special  services  necessary 
thereto  or  special  problems  Involved  therein. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  also  from  time 
to  time  appoint  panels  of  experts  competent 
to  evaluate  various  types  of  research  and 
demonstration  projects  under  this  section, 
and  shall  obtain  the  advice  and  recommen- 
dations of  such  a  panel  before  making  each 
grant  under  this  section. 


(d)  Members  of  any  committee  or  panel 
appointed  under  this  section  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  the  business 
of  such  a  committee  or  panel,  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Commissioner,  but  not  in  excess  of  $100  per 
diem,  including  travel  time;  and  they  may, 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  intermittently. 
Repealer 

Sec.  225.  Effective  July  1.  1965,  section  1101 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  is  amended  by  adding  the  word  "or"  at 
the  end  of  clause  (2),  by  striking  out  clause 
(3),  and  by  renumbering  clause  (4)  as 
clause  (3) . 

TITLE  HI STRENGTHE3IING  DEVELOPING 

INSTITUTIONS 

Statement  of   Purpose,   and   Appropriations 
Authorized 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is 
to  assist  in  raising  the  academic  quality  of 
colleges  which  have  the  desire  and  potential 
to  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
higher  education  resources  of  our  Nation  but 
which  for  financial  and  other  reasons  are 
struggling  for  survival  and  are  isolated  from 
the  main  currents  of  academic  life,  and  to  do 
so  by  enabling  the  Commissioner  to  establish 
a  national  teaching  fellow  program  and  to 
encourage  and  assist  In  the  establishment  of 
cooperative  arrangements  under  which  these 
colleges  may  draw  on  the  talent  and  experi- 
ence of  our  finest  colleges  and  universities, 
and  on  the  educational  resovirces  of  business 
and  Industry,  in  their  effort  to  improve  their 
academic  quality. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fis- 
cal years,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

Definition  of  "Developing  Institution" 
Sec.  302.  As  used  in  this  title   the  term 
"developing  institution"  means  a  public  or 
nonprofit    educational    Institution    in    any 
State  which — 

(a)  admits  as  regular  students  only  per- 
sons having  a  certificate  of  graduation  from 

a  school  providing  secondary  education,  or_^ 
the  recognized  equivalent  of  such  a  certifi- 
cate; 

(b)  is  legally  authorized  to  provide,  and     J 
provides   within   the   State,   an   educational   J 
program  for  which   it  awards   a  bachelor's 
degree; 

(c)  Is  planning  to  award  or  has  awarded 
a  bachelor's  degree  in  the  academic  year  for 
which  it  seeks  assistance  under  this  title  and 
In  each  of  the  five  academic  years  before  that 
year; 

(d)  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  de- 
termined by  the  Commissioner  to  be  reliable 
authority  as  to  the  quality  of  training  offered 
or  is,  according  to  such  an  agency  or  associa- 
tion, making  reasonable  progress  toward 
accreditation; 

(e)  is  making  a  reasonable  effort  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  its  teaching  and  admin- 
istrative staffs  and  of  Its  student  services; 

(f)  is  seriously  handicapped  in  Its  efforts 
to  Improve  such  staffs  and  services  by  lack 
of  financial  resources  and  a  shortage  of  quali- 
fied professional  personnel,  and 

(g)  meets  such  other  requirements  as  the 
Commissioner  may  prescribe  by  regulation: 

and 

(h)  Is  not  an  Institution,  or  department 
or  branch  of  an  Institution,  whose  program 
is  specifically  for  the  education  of  students 
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to  prepare  them  to  become  ministers  of  re- 
ligion or  to  enter  upon  some  other  religious 
vocation  or  to  prepare  them  to  teach  theo- 
logical subjects. 

Advisory  Council  on  Developing  Institutions 
Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  es- 
tablish In  the  Office  of  Education  an  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Developing  Institutions 
(hereinafter  In  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Council"),  consisting  of  the  Commissioner, 
who  shall  be  Chairman,  one  representative 
each  of  such  Federal  agencies  having  respon- 
sibilities with  respect  to  developing  Institu- 
tions as  the  Commissioner  may  designate, 
aaad  eight  members  appointed,  without  re- 
gard to  the  clvU  service  laws,  by  the  Com- 
missioner with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  advise  the  Com- 
missioner with  respect  to  policy  matters  aris- 
ing In  the  administration  of  this  title  and 
In  particular  shall  assist  the  Commissioner 
in  Identifying  those  developing  Institutions 
through  which  the  purposes  of  this  title  can 
best  be  achieved  and  In  establishing  priori- 
ties for  use  in  approving  applications  under 
this  title.  The  Commissioner  may  appoint 
such  special  advisory  and  technical  experts 
and  consultants  as  may  be  useful  In  carry- 
ing out  the  functions  of  the  Council. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
otherwise  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of 
the  Council,  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $100  per  day.  Including  travel  time; 
and,  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  members 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
section  5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

Grants  for  Cooperative  Agreements  To 
Strengthen  Development  Institutions 
Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  developing  institu- 
tions and  other  colleges  and  universities  to 
pay  part  of  the  cost  of  planning,  developing, 
and  carrying  out  cooperative  arrangements 
which  show  promise  as  effective  measures  for 
strengthening  the  academic  programs  of  de- 
veloping Institutions.  Such  cooperative  ar- 
rangements may  be  between  developing  In- 
stitutions, between  developing  institutions 
and  other  colleges  and  universities,  and  be- 
tween developing  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions, agencies,  and  business  entitles.  Grants 
under  this  section  may  be  used  for  projects 
and  activities  such  as — 

(1)  exchange  of  faculty  or  students,  in- 
cluding arrangements  for  bringing  visiting 
scholars  to  developing  Institutions; 

(2)  faculty  Improvement  programs  utiliz- 
ing training,  education.  Internships,  research 
participation,  and  other  means; 

(3)  introduction  of  new  currlculums  and 
currlcular  materials; 

(4)  development  and  operation  of  coopera- 
tive education  programs  involving  alternate 
periods  of  academic  study  and  business  or 
public  employment: 

(5)  Joint  use  of  facilities  such  as  libraries 
or  laboratories.  Including  necessary  books, 
materials,  and  equipment;  and 

(6)  other  arrangements  which  offer  prom- 
ise of  strengthening  the  academic  programs 
of  developing  institutions. 

(b)  A  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion only  upon  application  to  the  Commis- 
sioner at  such  time  or  times  and  containing 
such  Information  as  he  deems  necessary. 
The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve  an  ap- 
plication unless  It — 

(1)  sets  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  projects  or  activities  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  and  pro- 
vides for  such  methods  of  administration  as 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  op- 
eration of  the  program; 


(2)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
win  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the 
extent  practical,  increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  for  purposes  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a), 
and  in  no  case  supplant  such  funds; 

(3)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accoimtlng  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accoiniting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  this  section;  and 

(4)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  title,  and  for 
keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifi- 
cation of  such  reports. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Council,  establish  criteria  as 
to  eligible  expenditures  for  which  grants 
made  under  this  section  may  be  used,  which 
criteria  shall  be  so  designed  as  to  prevent  the 
use  of  such  grants  for  expenditures  not 
necessary  to  the  achievement  of  the  purposes 
of  this  part. 

National  Teaching  Fellowships 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  award  fellowships  under  this  section 
to  highly  qualified  graduate  students  and 
Junior  members  of  the  faculty  of  colleges 
and  universities,  to  encourage  such  indi- 
viduals to  teach  at  a  developing  institution. 
The  Commissioner  shall  award  fellowships  to 
individuals  for  teaching  at  developing  insti- 
tutions only  upon  application  by  an  institu- 
tion approved  for  this  purpose  by  the  Com- 
missioner and  only  upon  a  finding  by  the 
Commissioner  that  the  program  of  teaching 
set  forth  in  the  application  is  reasonable  in 
the  light  of  the  qualifications  of  the  teach- 
ing fellow  and  of  the  educational  needs  of 
the  applicant. 

(b)  Fellowships  may  be  awarded  under 
this  section  for  such  period  of  teaching  as 
the  Commissioner  may  determine,  but  such 
period  shall  not  exceed  two  academic  years 
or  extend  beyond  June  30,  1970.  Each  per- 
son awarded  a  fellowship  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  receive  a  stipend 
for  each  academic  year  of  teaching  of  not 
more  than  $6,500  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner upon  the  advice  of  the  Council, 
plus  an  additional  amount  of  $400  for  each 
such  year  on  account  of  his  dependents. 

TFTLE    IV — STUDENT    ASSISTANCE 

Part  A — Undergraduate  scholarships 
Statement  of  Purpose,  and  Appropriations 
Authorized 
Sec.  401.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  provide,  through  institutions  that  are 
participating  in  the  higher-education  work- 
study  program  and  student  loan  program, 
scholarships  to  assist  In  making  available 
the  benefits  of  higher  education  to  qualified 
high-school  graduates  from  low-Income  fam- 
ilies, who  for  lack  of  financial  means  of 
their  own  or  of  their  families  would  be  un- 
able to  obtain  such  benefits  without  such 
aid.  It  Is  further  the  purpose  of  the  Congress 
to  encourage  such  Institutions  to  use  such 
work-study  and  loan  programs  and  any 
other  means  of  student  aid  availablje  to  them 
to  combine  with  or  supplement  scholarship 
aid  under  this  part,  as  may  be  appropriate 
in  any  case. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to 
make  payments  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education  that  have  agreements  with  him 
entered  Into  under  section  407.  for  use  by 
such  institutions  (1)  for  payments  to  under- 


graduate students  for  the  initial  academic 
year  of  scholarships  awarded  to  them  under 
this  part  and  (2)  for  defraying  (within  the 
limits  specified  in  section  407(b))  eligible 
costs  of  administration,  by  such  InstltutionB, 
of  the  cooperative  motivational  program  tot 
high-school  students  described  In  section 
407(a)  (5).  There  are  further  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  each  of  the  six  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  payment  to  such  Institutions  for  use  by 
them  for  making  scholarship  payments  un- 
der this  part  to  undergraduate  students  for 
academic  years  other  than  the  initial  year 
of  their  scholarship.  Sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year 
.shiill  be  available  for  payment  to  in^  r'.tmionB 
until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  succeeding 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  were  appropri- 
ated. For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
payment  for  the  ^first  year  of  a  scholarship 
shall  not  be  considered  as  an  Inltlal-year 
payment  If  the  scholarship  was  awarded  for 
the  continuing  education  of  a  student  who 
had  been  previously  awarded  a  scholarship 
under  this  part  (whether  by  anohter  insti- 
tution or  otherwise)  and  had  received  pay- 
ment for  any  year  of  that  scholarship. 

Amount  of  Scholarship — Annual 
Determination 

Sec.  402.  Prom  the  funds  received  by  It  for 
such  purpose  under  this  part,  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education  which  awards  a 
scholarship  to  a  student  under  this  part  shall 
for  the  duration  of  the  scholarship,  pay  to 
that  student  for  each  academic  year  during 
which  he  Is  in  need  of  scholarship  aid  to 
pursue  a  course  of  study  at  the  institution, 
an  amount  determined  by  the  Institution  for 
such  student  with  respect  to  that  year,  which 
amount  shall  not  exceed  $800  or,  if  less,  the 
amount  deemed  by  the  Institution  to  be 
required  by  such  student  to  pursue  the  edu- 
cational program  Involved  at  the  institution; 
except  that  if  the  amount  of  the  payment 
so  determined  for  that  year  is  less  than  $200 
no  payment  shall  be  made  under  this  part 
to  that  student  for  that  year.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall,  subject  to  the  foregoing  limita- 
tions, prescribe  for  the  guidance  of  partici- 
pating Institutions  basic  criteria  or  sched- 
ules (or  both)  for  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  any  such  scholarship,  taking  into 
account  the  objective  of  limiting  scholarship 
aid  under  this  part  to  students  from  low- 
income  families  and  such  other  factors.  In- 
cluding the  number  of  dependents  in  the 
family,  as  the  Commissioner  may  deem  rele- 
vant. 

Duration  of  Scholarships 

Sec.  403.  The  duration  of  a  scholarship 
awarded  imder  this  part  shall  be  the  period 
required  for  completion  by  the  recipient 
of  his  undergraduate  course  of  study  at  the 
institution  of  higher  education  from  which 
he  received  the  scholarship  award,  except 
that  such  period  shall  not  exceed  four  aca- 
demic years  less  any  such  period  with  respect 
to  which  the  recipient  has  previously  received 
payments  under  this  part  pursuant  to  a 
prior  scholarship  award  (whether  made  by 
the  same  or  another  institution) .  A  scholar- 
ship awarded  under  this  part  shall  entitle 
the  recipient  to  payments  only  if  he  (1)  Is 
maintaining  satisfactory  progress  in  the 
course  of  study  which  he  Is  pursuing,  accord- 
ing to  the  regularly  prescribed  standards  and 
practices  of  the  institution  from  which  be 
received  the  award,  and  (2)  Is  devoting  essen- 
tially full  time  to  that  course  of  study, 
during  the  academic  year,  in  attendance  at 
that  Institution.  Failure  to  be  In  attendance 
at  the  institution  during  vacation  periods 
or  periods  of  military  service,  or  during  other 
periods  during  which  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines In  accordance  with  regulations  that 
there  is  good  cause  for  his  nonattendance 
(during  which  periods  he  shall  receive  no 
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payments),   shall   not   be   deemed    contrary 
to  clause  (2). 

Selection  of  Recipients  of  Scholarships 

Sec  404.  (a)  An  Individual  shall  be  eligible 
for  a  scholarship  award  under  this  part  at 
any  Institution  of  higher  education  which 
has  made  an  agreement  with  the  Commis- 
sioner pursuant  to  section  407  (which  in- 
stitution Is  hereinafter  in  this  part  referred 
to  as  an  "eligible  institution"),  if  the  indi- 
vidual (1)  has  not  attained  the  age  of  21 
and  will  not  attain  that  age  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  he  is 
applying  for  the  award,  (2)  is  from  a  low- 
Income  family  (as  determined  In  accordance 
with  the  criteria  or  schedules  prescribed  pur. 
suant  to  section  402).  and  (3)  makes  appli- 
cation at  the  time  and  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  that  institution. 

(b)  From  among  those  eligible  for  scholar- 
ship awards  from  an  institution  of  higher 
education  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  institu- 
tion shall,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Its  agreement  with  the  Conamissloner 
under  section  407  and  within  the  amount 
allocated  to  the  institution  for  that  purpose 
for  that  year  under  section  406,  select  in- 
dividuals who  are  to  be  awarded  such  scholar- 
ships and  determine,  pursuant  to  section  402, 
the  amounts  to  be  paid  to  them.  An  Institu- 
tion shall  not  award  a  scholarship  to  an 
individual  unless  it  determines  that — 

(1)  he  is  in  need  of  the  scholarship  to 
pursue  a  course  of  study  at  such  institu- 
tion: .     ,  ,    ...w 

(2)  he  is  capable,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
institution,  of  maintaining  good  standing 
in  such  course  of  study;  and 

(3)  he  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment 
as  a  full-time  student  at  such  institution  or, 
m  the  case  of  a  student  already  attending 
such  institution,  is  in  good  standing  and  in 
full-time  attendance  there  as  an  under- 
graduate student. 
Apportionment  of  Scholarship  Funds  Among 

States 

Sec.  405.  (a)(1)  From  the  sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 401(b)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  apportion  an  amount  equal 
to  not  more  than  2  percent  of  such  sums 
among  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  according  to  their 
respective  needs  for  assistance  under  this 
part.  The  remainder  of  the  sums  so  appro- 
priated shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States 
as  provided  In  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Of  the  sums  being  apportioned  under 
this  subsection — 

(A)  one-third  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
Commissioner  among  the  States  so  that  the 
apportionment  to  each  State  under  this 
clause  will  be  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the  number 
of  persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  such 
State  bears  to  the  total  number  of  persons 
enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in  Institutions 
of  higher  education  in   all  the  States, 

(B)  onc-thlrd  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
Commissioner  among  the  States  so  that  the 
apportionment  to  each  State  under  this 
clause  will  be  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the  number 
of  secondary  school  graduates  of  such  State 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  such  secondary 
school  graduates  of  all  the  States,  and 

(C)  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  him 
among  the  States  so  that  the  apportionment 
to  each  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
one-third  as  the  number  of  related  children 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  living  In  fami- 
lies with  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000 
In  such  State  bears  to  the  number  of  related 
children  under  eighteen  years  of  age  living 
In  families  with  annual  incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000  In  all  the  States. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection — 


(A)  the  term  "State"  does  not  Include 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands, 

(B)  the  term  "secondary  school  graduate" 
mans  a  person  who  has  received  formal  rec- 
ognition (by  diploma,  certificate,  or  similar 
means)  from  an  approved  school  for  success- 
ful completion  of  four  years  of  education  be- 
yond the  first  eight  years  of  schoolwork,  and 

(C)  the  nvunber  of  persons  enrolled  on  a 
full-time  basis  In  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  the  number  of  secondary  school 
graduates  shall  each  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
satisfactory  data  available  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  number  of  related  children  under  eight- 
een years  of  age  living  in  families  with  an- 
nual Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  shall  be 
determlnd  by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  avail- 
able from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(4)  If  the  total  of  the  sums  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  to  be  required  under  sec- 
tion 406  for  any  fiscal  year  for  eligible  insti- 
tutions in  a  State  is  less  than  the  amount 
of  the  apportionment  to  that  State  under 
paragraphs  (1)  or  (2)  for  that  year,  the 
Commissioner  may  reapportion  the  remain- 
ing amount  from  time  to  time,  on  such  data 
or  dates  as  he  may  fix.  to  other  States  In 
such  manner  as  he  determines  will  best  as- 
sist in  achieving  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
second  sentence  of  section  401  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  apportioned  or  reapportioned 
among  the  States  In  such  manner  as  the 
Commissioner  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  such  sums 
are  appropriated. 

Allocation  of  Appropriated  Funds  to 

Institutions 
Sec.  406.  (a)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall 
from  time  to  time  set  dates  by  which  eligi- 
ble institutions  In  any  State  must  file  ap- 
plications for  allocation,  to  such  institutions, 
of  student  scholarship  fvmds  from  the  appor- 
tionment to  that  State  (and  of  any  reap- 
portionment thereto)  for  any  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  section  405(a),  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  specified  in  the  first  sentence 
of  section  401  (ta) .  Such  allocations  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  equitable  criteria 
which  the  Commissioner  shall  establish  and 
which  shall  be  designed  to  achieve  such  dis- 
tribution of  such  funds  among  eligible  in- 
stitutions within  a  State  as  will  most  effec- 
tively carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  further.  In 
accordance  with  regulations,  allot  to  eligible 
institutions.  In  any  State,  from  funds  appor- 
tioned or  reapportioned  pursuant  to  section 
405(b),  funds  to  be  used  for  the  scholarship 
payments  specified  in  the  second  sentence  of 
section  401(b). 

(b)   Payments  shall  be  made  from  allot- 
ments under  this  section  to  institutions  as 
needed. 
Agreements  With  Institutions — Conditions 

Sec.  407.  (a)  An  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  has  in  effect  an  agreement  for 
Federal  capital  contributions  for  a  student 
loan  fund  under  title  II  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  and  an  agree- 
ment for  assistance  in  the  operation  of  a 
work-study  program  under  part  C  of  title  I 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
(including  any  agreement  under  such  part 
C  as  amended  by  part  C  of  this  title),  and 
which  desires  to  obtain  funds  for  scholar- 
ships under  this  part,  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Commissioner.  Such 
agreement  shall — 

(1)  provide  that  funds  received  by  the 
institution  under  this  part  will  be  used  by 
it  only  for  the  purposes  specified  in,  and  in 
accordance  with,  the  provisions  of  this  part; 

(2)  provide  that  In  determining  whether 
an  individual  is  an  eligible  student  from  a 
low-Income  family  the  institution  will  (A) 


consider  the  source  of  such  individual's  in- 
come and  that  of  any  individual  or  individ- 
uals upon  whom  the  student  relies  primarily 
for  support,  and  (B)  make  an  appropriate 
review  of  the  assets  of  the  student  and  of 
such  individuals: 

(3)  provide  that  in  the  selection  of  stu- 
dents to  receive  scholarships  under  this  part 
preference  shall  be  given  to  (A)  students 
who  are  beginning  their  first  year  of  under- 
graduate study  and  (B)  students  who  are 
transferring  from  an  Institution  of  higher 
education  which  customarily  offers  only  a 
two-year  program  of  study  to  an  institution 
which  offers  four  or  more  years  of  higher 
education; 

(4)  provide  that  the  institution  will  com- 
bine in  an  appropriate  manner  financial  as- 
sistance In  the  form  of  loans  under  title  II 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958,  work-study  opportunities  under  part 
C  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  (as  amended  by  part  C  of  this  title), 
and  scholarships  under  this  part.  In  an  effort 
to  meet  the  financial  needs  of  students  from 
low-income  families; 

(5)  provide  that  the  institution,  in  coop- 
eration with  other  institutions  of  higher 
education  where  appropriate,  will  make  vig- 
orous efforts  to  Identify  qualified  youths 
from  low-Income  families  and  to  encourage 
them  to  continue  their  education  heyond 
secondary  school  through  programs  and  ac- 
tivities such  as — 

(A)  establishing  or  strengthening  close 
working  relationships  with  secondary-school 
principals  and  guidance  and  counseling  per- 
sonnel with  a  view  toward  motivating  stu- 
dents to  complete  secondary  school  and  pur- 
sue postsecondary  school  educational  oppor- 
tunities, and 

(B)  making,  to  the  extent  feasible,  tenta- 
tive commitments  for  scholarships  to  quali- 
fied students  enrolled  in  grade  11  and  lower 
grades  or  to  secondary  school  dropouts  who 
have  a  demonstrated  aptitude  for  college 
study; 

(6)  provide  assurance  that  the  Institution 
will  continue  to  spend  in  Its  own  scholarship 
and  student-aid  program,  from  sources  other 
than  funds  received  under  this  part,  not  less 
than  the  average  expenditure  per  year  made 
for  that  purpose  during  the  most  recent  pe- 
riod of  three  fiscal  years  preceding  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  agreement; 

(7)  Include  provisions  designed  to  make 
scholarships  under  this  part  reasonably 
available  (to  the  extent  of  available  funds) 
to  all  eligible  students  in  the  institution  in 
need  thereof;  and 

(8)  Include  such  other  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial  interest 
of  the  United  States  and  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 

(b)  An  Institution  may  spend  up  to  5  per 
centtim  of  the  funds  paid  to  It  for  any  fiscal 
year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1970.  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  described  in 
paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (a). 

Contracts  To  Encourage  Pull  Utilization  of 
Educational  Talent 
Sec.  408.  To  assist  in  achieving  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  the  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized (without  regard  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5n.  to  enter 
into  contracts,  not  to  exceed  $100,000  per 
year,  with  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies and  other  public  or  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  institutions  for  the  purpose  of — 

(a)  indentifying  qualified  youths  from 
low-income  families  and  encouraging  them 
to  complete  secondary  school  and  undertake 
postsecondary  educational  training. 

(b)  publicizing  existing  forms  of  student 
financial  aid.  Including  aid  furnished  \mder 
this  part,  and 

(c)  encouraging  secondary  school  drop- 
cuts  of  demonstrated  aptitude  to  reenter 
educational  programs,  including  postsec- 
ondary school  programs. 
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(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

Definition  of  "Academic  Year" 
Sec.  409.  As  used  In  this  part,  the  term 
"academic  year"  means  an  academic  year  or 
its  equivalent  as  defined  In  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner. 

Part  B — Insurance  o/  reduced-interest  loans 
to  students  in  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  postsecondary  schools 
Appropriations  Authorized 
Sec.  421.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Commissioner  to  insure  eligible  lenders   (as 
defined   In  section   431),  on   behalf   of   the 
United  States,  against  losses  on  loans  made 
by   them   upon   the   conditions   and   within 
the  limits  specified  in  this  part  to  students 
In  eligible  Institulons  (as  defined  in  section 
431)   who  do  not  have  reasonable  access  to 
substantially    similar    loan    Insurance    pro- 
grams, and  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  Interest 
on  loans  Insured  under  this  part  or  under 
a  program  of  a  State  or  a  nonprofit  institu- 
tion or   organization   which   has  an  agree- 
ment with  the   Commissioner  pursuant  to 
section  426 — 

(a)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund 
(established  by  section  429)  (1)  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000,  and  (2)  such  fvirther  sums,  if 
any,  as  may  become  necessary  for  the  ade- 
quacy to  the  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund, 
and 

(b)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, for  payments  under  section  426  with 
respect  to  interest  on  Insixred  loans,  such 
sums  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  such  sums  for  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  as  may  be  required  therefor. 

Such  sums  appropriated  \mder  this  section 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Scope  and  Duration  of  Reduced-Interest  Loan 
Insurance  Program 
Sec.  422.  (a)  The  total  principal  amount 
of  new  loans  to  students  covered  by  insur- 
ance under  this  part  shall  not  exceed  $700,- 
000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  $1,000,000,000  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967,  and  $1,400,000,000  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  3.  1968.  and  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  Thereafter,  In- 
siirance  pxirsuant  to  this  part  may  be  granted 
only  for  loans  made  (or  for  loem  installments 
paid  pursuant  to  lines  of  credit  as  defined 
in  section  431)  to  enable  students,  who  have 
obtained  prior  loans  Insured  under  this  part, 
to  continue  or  complete  their  educational 
program;  but  no  Insurance  may  be  granted 
for  any  loan  made  or  Installment  paid  after 
June  3.  1974. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  may,  if  he  finds  It 
necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  assure  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  benefits  of 
this  part,  assign,  within  the  maximum 
amounts  specified  in  subsection  (a),  insur- 
ance quotas  applicable  to  eligible  lenders, 
or  to  States  or  areas,  and  may  from  time 
to  time  reassign  unused  portions  of  these 
quotas. 

(c)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  In 
accordance  with  regulations  that  students, 
or  one  or  more  classes  of  students,  in  a 
State  or  other  area  have  reasonable  access 
to  another  public  or  a  private  progrrim  of 
loan  insurance  which  is  at  least  substan- 
tially as  beneficial  to  such  students  as  Is 
the  program  of  loan  Insurance  set  forth  in 
this  part,  he  shall  not.  for  so  long  as  he 
determines  such  condition  to  continue,  issue 
certificates  of  insurance  to  lenders  under 
section  427  covering  loans  to  such  students 
or  classes  of  students. 

Limitations  on  Individual  Loans  and  on 
Insurance 

Sec.  423.  fa)  No  loan  or  loans  by  one  or 
more  eligible  leaders  In  excess  of  $1,500  In 
the  aggregate  to  anystudent  in  any  academic 


year  or  Its  equivalent  shall  be  covered  by 
insvirance  under  this  part.  The  aggregate 
Insured  unpaid  principal  amount  of  all  such 
Insured  loans  made  to  any  student  shall  not 
at  any  time  exceed  $9,000  in  the  case  of  any 
graduate  or  professional  student  (as  defined 
In  regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  and  In- 
cluding any  such  insured  loans  made  to  such 
person  before  he  became  a  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional student),  or  $6,000  in  the  case  of 
any  other  student.  Tlie  annual  Insurable 
limit  per  student  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
exceeded  by  a  line  of  credit  (as  defined  in 
section  431)  under  which  actual  payments 
by  the  lender  to  the  borrower  will  not  be 
made  in  any  year  In  excess  of  the  annual 
limit. 

(b)  The  insurance  liability  on  any  loan 
Insured  under  this  part  shall  be  100  percent 
of  the  impaid  balance  of  the  principal 
amount  of  the  loan.  Such  insurance  liability 
shall  not  Include  liability  for  Interest 
whether  or  not  that  Interest  has  been  added 
to  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan. 
Sources  of  Funds 

Sec.  424.  Loans  made  by  eligible  lenders 
in  accordance  with  this  part  shall  be  Insur- 
able whether  made  from  funds  fully  owned 
by  the  lender  or  from  funds  held  by  the 
lender  In  a  trust  or  similar  capacity  and 
available  for  such  loans. 

Eligibility  of  Student  Borrowers  and  Terms 
of  Student  Loans 
Sec.  425.  (a)   A  loan  by  an  eligible  lender 
shall  be  Insurable  under  the  provisions  of 
this  part  only  if — 

(1)  made  to  student  who  (A)  has  been 
accepted  for  enrollment  at  an  eligible  In- 
stitution or,  in  the  case  of  a  student  already 
attending  such  institution.  Is  In  good  stand- 
ing there  as  determined  by  the  Institution, 
and  (B)  is  carrying  at  least  one-half  of  the 
norAal  full-time  workload  as  determined  by 
the  institution,  and  (C)  has  provided  the 
lender  with  a  statement  of  the  institution 
which  sets  forth  a  schedule  of  the  tuition  and 
fees  applicable  to  that  student  and  Its  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  board  and  room  for  such 
a  student:  and 

(2)  evidenced  by  a  note  or  other  written 
agreement  which — 

(A)  is  made  without  security  and  without 
endorsement,  except  that  if  the  borrower  is 
a  minor  and  such  note  or  other  written 
agreement  executed  by  him  would  not,  under 
the  applicable  law,  create  a  binding  obliga- 
tion, endorsement  may  be  required, 

(B)  provides  for  repayment  (except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b) )  of  the  principal 
amount  of  the  loan  in  Installments  during  a 
period  of  not  less  than  five  years  (unless 
sooner  repaid)  nor  more  than  ten  years  be- 
ginning (1)  not  earlier  than  one  year  fol- 
lowing the  date  on  which  the  student  ceases 
to  carry  at  an  eligible  institution  at  least 
one-half  the  normal  full-time  academic 
workload  as  determined  by  the  institution, 
or  (ii)  if  sooner,  and  if  agreed  upon  between 
the  borrower  and  the  lender,  not  earlier  than 
one  year  following  the  date  on  which  the 
student  completes  or  ceases  to  ptu'sue  the 
study  program  in  which  he  was  enrolled  or 
had  been  accepted  for  enrollment,  except 
that  (III)  the  period  of  the  loan  may  not  ex- 
ceed fifteen  years,  and  (iv)  the  note  or  other 
written  instrument  may  contain  such  pro- 
visions relating  to  repayment  in  the  event 
of  default  In  the  payment  of  Interest  or  In 
payment  of  the  cost  of  Insurance  premiums, 
or  other  default  by  the  borrower,  as  may  be 
authorized  by  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner in  effect  at  the  time  the  loan  is  made, 

(C)  provides  for  interest  on  the  tmpald 
balance  of  the  loan  at  a  yearly  rate,  not 
exceeding  the  applicable  maximum  rate  as 
prescribed  and  defined  by  the  Secretary  on 
a  national,  regional,  or  other  appropriate 
basis. *whlch  interest  shall  be  payable  in 
Installments  over  the  period  of  the  loan 
except  that.  If  provided  In  the  note  or  other 


written  agreement,  pa3rment  of  Interest  may 
be  deferred  until  not  later  than  the  date 
upon  which  repayment  of  the  first  Install- 
ment  of  principal  falls  due,  in  which  case 
Interest  that  has  accrued  during  such  period 
may  be  added  on  that  date  to  the  principal 
(but  without  thereby  increasing  the  in- 
surance  liability  under  this  part) , 

(D)  provides  that  the  lender  will  not  col- 
lect or  attempt  to  collect  from  the  borrower 
that  portion  of  the  interest  on  the  note 
which  is  payable  by  the  Commissioner  under 
this  part. 

(E)  entitles  the  student  borrower  to  ac- 
celerate without  penalty  repayment  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  loan,  and 

(F)  contains  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions, consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
part  and  with  the  regulations  issued  by  the 
Conunissloner  pursuant  to  this  part,  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  such  loan, 
Including,  If  agreed  upon,  a  provision  requir- 
ing the  borrower  to  pay  to  the  lender,  In 
addition  to  principal  and  Interest,  amounts 
equal  to  the  insurance  premiums  payable 
by  the  lender  to  the  Commissioner  with  re- 
spect to  such  loan. 

(b)  Tlie  total  of  the  payments  by  any  bor- 
rower during  any  year  of  any  repajTnent 
period  with  respect  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  all  loans  to  that  borrower  which  are  in- 
sured under  this  part  and  held  by  any  person 
shall  not  be  less  than  $500  or  the  total  of 
the  amount  payable  during  that  year  with 
respect  to  such  loans,  whichever  amount  Is 
less. 

Federal  Payments  To  Reduce  Student  Inter- 
est Costs 
Sec.  426.  (a)  (1)  Each  student  who  has  re- 
ceived a  loan  which  is  insured  under  this 
part,  and  each  student  who  has  received  a 
loan  which — 

(A)  is  insured  under  a  State  program,  or 
under  a  program  of  a  nonprofit  institution  or 
organization,  covered  by  an  agreement  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b) , 

(B)  is  insured  under  that  program  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  90  per  centum  of  the  un- 
paid balance  of  the  loan,  and 

(C)  was  contracted  for  after  the  effective 
date  of  that  agreement  and  was  paid  to  the 
student  either  (i)  prior  to  July  1,  1970,  or 
(11)  prior  to  July  1,  1974,  in  the  case  of  a 
loan  made  (or  a  loan  Installment  paid  pur- 
suant to  a  line  of  credit)  to  enable  a  student 
who  has  obtained  a  prior  loan  Insured  under 
such  program  to  continue  or  complete  his 
educational  program, 

shall  be  entitled  to  have  paid  on  his  behalf 
and  for  his  account  to  the  holder  of  the  loan. 
over  the  period  of  the  loan,  a  portion  of  the 
Interest  on  the  loan.  Such  portion  shall  be 
determined  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  in  effect  at  the  time  the  loan  is 
paid,  and  shall  not  equal  more  than  2  per 
centum  of  the  unpaid  principal  (excluding 
Interest  which  has  been  added  to  principal) 
of  the  loan.  The  holder  of  that  loan  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  contractural  right,  as 
against  the  United  States,  to  receive  this 
portion  of  Interest  from  the  Commissioner. 
The  Commissioner  shall  pay  this  portion  of 
the  Interest  to  the  holder  of  the  insured  loan 
on  behalf  of  and  for  the  account  of  the  bor- 
rower at  such  times  as  may  be  specified  in 
regulations  in  force  when  the  applicable 
agreement  entered  Into  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  was  made. 

(2)  Each  holder  of  such  an  Insured  loan 
shall  submit  to  the  Commissioner,  at  such 
time  or  times  and  in  such  manner  as  he  may 
prescribe,  statements  containing  such  in- 
formation as  may  be  required  by  or  pursuant 
to  regulation  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Commissioner  to  determine  the  amount  of 
the  payment  which  he  must  make  with  re- 
spect to  that  loan. 

(b)  Any  State  which  has  a  program  under 
which  loans  to  students  In  eligible  institu- 
tions are  Insured  by  the  State,  or  by  a  State 
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aeency  or  instrumentality  wholly  owned  by 
the  State,  and  any  nonprofit  institution  or 
oreanization  which  Insures  loans  to  students 
in  eligible  institutions,  may  enter  Into  an 
aereernent  with  the  Commissioner  for  the 
nurpose  of  entitling  students  who  receive 
loans  which  are  so  Insured  to  have  made  on 
their  behalf  the  payments  set  forth  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a) .    Such  an  agree- 

""m^ provide  that  a  loan  to  a  student  will 
be  insured  under  the  State  program  or  by 
the  nonprofit  Institution  or  organization,  as 
the  case  may  be,  only  if  the  loan  meets  the 
reauirements  of  section  423(a)  and  para- 
graphs (1).  (2)  (A),  (2)(D).  and  (2)  (E)  of 
section  425(a) . 

(B)  provide  that  the  holder  of  any  such 
loin  will  be  required  to  submit  to  the  Com- 
missioner, at  such  time  or  times  and  In  such 
manner  as  he  may  prescribe,  statements  con- 
taining such  information  as  may  be  required 
bv  or  pursuant  to  regulation  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  Commissioner  to  determine 
the  amount  of  the  payment  which  he  must 
make  with  respect  to  that  loan; 

(C)  include  such  other  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial  Interest 
of  the  United  States  and  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part  and  as  are  agreed  to  by  the 
Commissioner  and  the  State;  and 

(D)  provide  for  making  such  reports  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  function  under  this  part, 
and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  afford- 
in''  such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  reports. 
Certificates  of  Insurance— Effective  Date  of 

Insurance 


I 


Sec  427.  (a)  (1)  If,  upon  application  by  an 
eligible  lender,  made  upon  such  form,  con- 
taining such  information,  and  supported  by 
such  evidence  as  the  Commissioner  may  re- 
quire, and  otherwise  in  conformity  with  this 
section,  the  Commissioner  finds  that  the  ap- 
plicant has  made  a  loan  to  an  eligible  student 
which  is  insurable  under  the  provisions  of 
this  part,  he  may  issue  to  the  applicant  a 
certificate  of  insurance  covering  the  loan  and 
setting  forth  the  amount  and  terms  of  the 
insurance. 

(2)  Insurance  evidenced  by  a  certificate 
of  insurance  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1) 
shall  become  effective  upon  the  date  of  issu- 
ance of  the  certificate,  except  that  the  Com- 
missioner is  authorized,  in  accordance  with 
regulations,  to  issue  commitments  with  re- 
spect to  proposed  loans,  or  with  respect  to 
lines  (or  proposed  lines)  of  credit,  submitted 
by  eligible  lenders,  and  in  that  event,  upon 
compliance  with  subsection  (a)(1)  by  the 
lender,  the  certificate  of  insurance  may  be 
Issued  effective  as  of  the  date  when  any  loan, 
or  any  payment  by  the  lender  pursuant  to 
a  line' of  credit,  to  be  covered  by  such  Insiu-- 
ance  was  made.  Such  insurance  shall  cease 
to  be  effective  upon  thirty  days'  default  by 
the  lender  in  the  payment  of  any  install- 
ment of  the  premiums  payable  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c) . 

(3)  An  application  submitted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)(1)  shall  contain  (1)  an 
agreement  by  the  applicant  to  pay,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations,  the  premiums  fixed  by 
the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c).  and  (2)  an  agreement  by  the  applicant 
that  If  the  loan  is  covered  by  insurance  the 
applicant  will  submit  such  supplementary 
reports  and  statements  during  the  effective 
period  of  the  loan  agreement,  upon  such 
forms,  at  such  times,  and  containing  such 
Information  as  the  Commissioner  may  pre- 
scribe by  or  pursuant  to  regulation. 

(b)  (1)  In  Ueu  of  requiring  a  separate  in- 
surance application  and  issuing  a  separate 
certificate  of  insurance  for  each  student  loan 
made  by  an  eligible  lender  as  provided  in 
subsection  (a),  the  Commissioner  may.  In 
accordance  with  regulations  consistent  with 
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section  422.  Issue  to  any  eligible  lender  ap- 
plying therefor  a  certificate  of  comprehensive 
insurance  coverage  which  shall,  without  fur- 
ther action  by  the  Commissioner.  Insure  all 
insurable  loans  made  by  that  lender,  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  certificate  and  before 
a  specified  cutoff  date,  within  the  limits  of  an 
aggregate  maximum   amount   stated   in  the 
certificate.     Such    regulations   may    provide 
for   conditioning   such    Insurance,    with    re- 
spect to  any  loan,  upon  compliance  by  the 
lender  with  such  requirements  (to  be  stated 
or  Incorporated  by  reference  in  the  certifi- 
cate) as  in  the  Commissioner's  judgment  will 
best  achieve  the  purpose  of  this  subsection 
while  protecting  the  financial  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  promoting  the  objectives 
of  this  part,  including  (but  not  limited  to) 
provisions  as  to  the  reporting  of  such  loans 
and  Information  relevant  thereto  to  the  Com- 
missioner and  as  to  the  payment  of  initial 
and  other  premiums  and  the  effect  of  default 
therein,  and  including  provision  for  confir- 
mation by  the  Commissioner  from  time  to 
time    (through   endorsement  of  the   certifi- 
cate) of  the  coverage  of  specific  new  loans  by 
such  certificate,  which  confirmation  shall  be 
Incontestable   by   the   Commissioner   In   the 
absence  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation  of  fact 
or  patent  error. 

(2)  If  the  holder  of  a  certificate  of  com- 
prehensive Insurance  Issued  under  this  sub- 
section grants  to  a  student  a  line  of  credit 
extending  beyond  the  cutoff  date  specified 
In  that  certificate,  loans  or  payments  there- 
on made  bv  the  holder  after  that  date  pur- 
suant to  the  line  of  credit  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  included  In  the  coverage  of 
that  certificate  except  as  may  be  specifically 
provided  therein;  but,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions of  section  422,  the  Commissioner  may. 
In  accordance  with  regulations,  make  com- 
mitments to  insure  such  future  loans  or  pay- 
ments, and  such  commitments  may  be  hon- 
ored either  as  provided  In  subsection  (a)  or 
by  Inclusion  of  such  insurance  in  compre- 
hensive coverage  under  this  subsection  for 
the  period  or  periods  in  which  such  future 
loans  or  payments  are  made. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall,  pursuant  to 
regulations,  charge  for  insurance  on  each 
loan  under  this  part  a  premium  In  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  1  percent  per 
year  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  principal  and 
accrued  Interest  of  such  loan,  payable  in  ad- 
vance, at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner. 
Such  regulations  may  provide  that  such  pre- 
mium shall  not  be  payable,  or  If  paid  shall 
be  refundable,  with  respect  to  any  period 
after  default  in  the  payment  of  principal 
or  interest  or  after  the  borrower  has  died  or 
becomes  totally  and  permanently  disabled,  if 
( 1 )  notice  of  such  default  or  other  event  has 
been  duly  given,  and  (2)  request  for  payment 
of  the  loss  insured  against  has  been  made 
or  the  Commissioner  has  made  such  payment 
on  his  own  motion  pursuant  to  section  428 

(a). 

(d)  The  rights  of  an  eligible  lender  arising 
under  insurance  evidenced  by  a  certificate  of 
insurance  issued  to  it  under  this  section  may 
be  assigned  as  security  by  such  lender  only 
to  another  eligible  lender,  and  subject  to 
regulation  by  the  Commissioner. 

(e)  The  consolidation  of  the  obligations 
of  two  or  more  Insured  loans  obtained  by  a 
student  borrower  in  any  fiscal  year  Into  a 
single  obligation  evidenced  by  a  single  in- 
strument of  indebtedness  shall  not  affect  the 
Insurance  by  the  United  States.  If  the  loans 
thus  consolidated  are  covered  by  separate 
certificates  of  Insurance  issued  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Commissioner  may  upon 
surrender  of  the  original  certificates  issue  a 
new  certificate  of  insurance  in  accordance 
with  that  subsection  upon  the  consolidated 
obligation;  if  they  are  covered  by  a  single 
comprehensive  certificate  issued  under  sub- 
section (b).  the  Commissioner  may  amend 
that  certificate  accordingly. 


Procedure  on  Default.  Death,  or  Disability  of 
Student 
Sec  428.  (a)   Upon  default  by  the  student 
borrower  on  any  loan  covered  by  insurance 
pursuant  to  this  title,  or  upon  the  death  of 
the   student  borrower  or  a   finding  by  the 
insurance  beneficiary  that  the  borrower  has 
become  totally  and  permanently  disabled  (as 
determined  in  accordance  with  regulations 
established  by  the  Commissioner)  before  the 
loan  has  been  repaid  In  full,  and  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  suit  or  other  enforcement 
proceeding  upon  any  security  for  that  loan, 
the  insurance  beneficiary  shall  promptly  no- 
tify   the    Commissioner,    and    the    Commis- 
sioner shall   if   requested    (at  that  time   or 
after  further  collection  efforts)  by  the  bene- 
ficiary, or  may   on  his  own  motion,  if  the 
insurance  is  still  in  effect,  pay  to  the  bene- 
ficiary the  amount  of  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  insured  upon  that  loan  as  soon  as  that 
amount  has  been  determined.    The  "amount 
of  the  loss"  on  any  loan  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  be  deemed  to  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
principal  amount  of  the  loan,  excluding  in- 
terest whether  or  not  that  Interest  has  been 
added  to  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan, 
except  that  where  the  Commissioner  has  de- 
cided to  make  payment  on  his  own  motion 
the   amount   of   the   loss  as  so   determined 
shall  be  deemed  tentative  and  shall  be  in- 
creased by  the  excess,  if  any.  over  the  tenta- 
tive amount  of  any  net  recovery  made  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  loan  after  deduction  of 
the  cost  of  that  recovery  (including  reason- 
able administrative  cost) . 

(b)  Upon  payment  by  the  Commissioner  of 
the  insured  portion  of  the  loss,  or  tentative 
amoimt  of  loss,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a), 
the  United  States  shall  be  subrogated  to  the 
rights  of  the  holder  of  the  obligation  upon 
the  insured  loan  and  be  entitled  to  an 
assignment  of  the  note  or  other  evidence  of 
the  Insured  loan  by  the  insurance  bene- 
ficiary. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  In  this  part 
shall  be  construed  to  preclude  any  for- 
bearance for  the  benefit  of  the  student  bor- 
rower which  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
parties  to  the  insured  loan  and  approved  by 
the  Commissioner,  or  to  preclude  forbear- 
ance by  the  Commissioner  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  insured  obligation  after  pay- 
ment on  that  insin-ance,  or  to  require  col- 
lection of  the  amount  of  any  loan  by  the 
Insurance  beneficiary  or  by  the  Commissioner 
from  the  estate  of  a  deceased  borrower  or 
from  a  borrower  found  by  the  Insurance 
beneficiary  to  have  become  permanently  and 
totally  disabled. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  In  this  part 
shall  be  construed  to  excuse  the  holder  of  a 
loan  from  exercising  reasonable  care  and 
dUigence  in  the  making  and  collection  of 
loans  under  the  provisions  of  this  part.  If  the 
Commissioner,  after  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  eligible  lender, 
finds  that  it  has  substantially  failed  to 
exercise  such  care  and  diligence  or  to  make 
the  reports  and  statements  required  under 
section  426(a)(2)  and  section  427(a)(3),  or 
to  pay  the  required  insurance  premiums,  he 
shall  disqualify  that  lender  for  further  Insur- 
ance on  loans  granted  pursuant  to  this  part 
until  he  Is  satisfied  that  its  failure  has  ceased 
and  finds  that  there  is  reasonable  assurance 
that  the  lender  will  In  the  future  exercise 
necessary  care  and  diligence  or  comply  with 
such  requirements,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "insurance  beneficiary" 
means  the  insured  or  its  authorized  assignee 
m  accordance  with  section  427    (d);   and 

(2)  the  term  "default"  Includes  only  such 
defaults  as  have  existed  for  (A)  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  in  the  case  of  a  loan  which 
is  repayable  in" monthly  Installments,  or  (B» 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  In  the  case  of 
a  loan  which  Is  repayable  in  less  frequent 
installments. 
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Insurance  Fund 
Sec  429.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund  (hereafter  In 
this  section  called  the  "Fund")  which  shall 
be  available  without  fiscal  year  limitation  to 
the  Commissioner  for  making  payments  in 
connection  with  the  default  of  loans  insured 
under  this  part.  All  amounts  received  by 
the  Commissioner  as  premium  charges  for 
insurance  and  as  receipts,  earnings,  or  pro- 
ceeds derived  from  any  claim  or  other  assets 
acquired  by  the  Commissioner  In  connection 
with  his  operations  under  this  part,  and  any 
other  moneys,  property,  or  assets  derived 
by  the  Commissioner  from  his  operations  In 
connection  with  this  section,  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  Fund.  All  payments  In  con- 
nection with  the  default  of  loans  Insured 
under  this  part  shall  be  paid  from  the  Fund. 
Moneys  in  the  Fund  not  needed  for  current 
operations  under  this  section  may  be  in- 
vested in  bonds  or  other  obligations  guaran- 
teed as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 

(b)   If  at  any  time  the  moneys  in  the  Fund 
are  Insufficient  to  make   payments  In  con- 
nection with  the  default  of  any  loan  Insured 
under   this   part,    the   Commissioner   is   au- 
thorized  to   issue   to   the   Secretary   of   the 
Tre;isury  notes  or  other  obligations  in  such 
forms     and     denominations,     bearing     such 
maturities,  and  subject  to  such   terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.     Such  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into 
consideration    the    current    average    market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  of  comparable  maturi- 
ties during  the  month  preceding  the  issuance 
of  the  notes  or  other  obligations.     The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  purchase  any  notes  and  other  ob- 
ligations issued  hereunder  and  for  that  pur- 
pose he  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any 
securities  Issued  under   the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  securities  may  be  Issued  under  that 
Act,  as  amended,  are  extended  to  Include  any 
purchases  of  such  notes  and  obligations.    The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time 
sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other  obligations  ac- 
quired by  him  under  this  subsection.    All  re- 
demptions, purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other 
obligations  shall  be  treated  as  public   debt 
transactions    of    the    United    States.      Sums 
borrowed  under  this  subsection  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  Fund  and  redemption  of  such 
notes  and  obligations  shall  be  made  by  the 
Commissioner  from  such  Fund. 

Legal  Powers  and  Responsibilities 
Sec.  430.   (a)     In  the  performance  of,  and 
with  respect  to,  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  vested  in  him  by  this  part,  the  Com- 
missioner may — 

(1)  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part. 

(2>  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  court  of  record 
of  a  State  having  general  Jurisdiction  or  in 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States,  and 
such  district  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction 
of  civil  actions  arising  under  this  part  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy,  and 
any  action  instituted  under  this  subsection 
by  or  against  the  Commissioner  shall  survive 
notwithstanding  any  change  in  the  person 
occupying  the  office  of  Commissioner  or  any 
vacancy  in  that  office:  but  no  attachment. 
Injunction,  garnishment,  or  other  similar 
process,  mesne  or  final,  shall  be  Issued  against 
the  Commissioner  or  property  under  his  con- 
trol, and  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
to  except  litigation  arising  out  of  activities 
under  this  part  from  the  application  of  sec- 


tions 507(b)  and  2679  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  of  section  367  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  316) ; 

(3)  Include  in  any  contract  for  Insurance 
such  terms,  conditions,  and  covenants  relat- 
ing to  repayment  of  principal  and  payment 
of  interest,  relating  to  his  obligations  and 
rights  and  to  those  of  eligible  lenders,  and 
borrowers  in  case  of  default,  and  relating  to 
such  other  matters  as  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  to  assure  that  the 
purposes  of  this  part  will  be  achieved;  and 
any  term,  condition,  and  covenant  made 
pursuant  to  this  clavise  or  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  part  may  be  modified  by  the 
Commissioner  if  he  determines  that  modifica- 
tion Is  necessary  to  protect  the  financial  In- 
terest of  the  United  States; 

(4)  subject  to  the  specific  limitations  in 
this  part,  consent  to  the  modification,  with 
respect  to  rate  of  interest,  time  of  payment 
of  any  installment  of  principal  and  Interest 
or  any  portion  thereof,  or  any  other  provi- 
sion, of  any  note  or  other  instrument  evi- 
dencing a  loan  which  has  been  Insured  under 
this  part: 

(5)  enforce,  pay,  or  compromise,  any  claim 
on.  or  arising  because  of,  any  such  Insurance; 
and 

(6)  enforce,  pav,  compromise,  waive,  or 
release  any  right,"  title,  claim,  lien,  or  de- 
mand, however  acquired.  Including  any 
equity  or  any  right  of  redemption. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall,  with  respect 
to  the  financial  operations  arising  by  reason 
of  this  part — 

( 1 )  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budget 
program  as  provided  for  wholly  owned  Gov- 
ernment corporations  by  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act; 

(2)  maintain  with  respect  to  Insurance 
under  this  part  an  Integral  set  of  accounts, 
which  shall  be  audited  annually  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  in  accordance  with 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  com- 
mercial corporate  transactions,  as  provided 
by  section  105  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act,  except  that  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Commissioner,  including  the 
settlement  of  insurance  claims  and  of  claims 
for  payments  pursuant  to  section  226,  and 
transactions  related  thereto  and  vouchers 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  In  connec- 
tion with  such  transactions,  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  upon  all  accounting  and 
other  officers  of  the  Government. 

Definitions  for  Reduced-Interest  Student 

Loan  Insurance  Program 
Sec.  431.  As  used  in  this  part — 
(a)   The  term  "eligible  institution"  means 
either — 

(1)  an  institution  of  higher  education:  or 

(2)  a  business  or  trade  school,  or  technical 
institution  or  other  technical  or  vocational 
school,  m  any  State,  which  (A)  admits  as 
regular  students  only  persons  who  have  com- 
pleted or  left  secondary  school,  (B)  Is  legally 
authorized  to  provide,  and  provides  within 
that  State,  a  program  of  postsecondary  vo- 
cational or  technical  education  designed  to 
fit  Individuals  for  useful  employment  in  rec- 
ognized occupations,  and  (C)  Is  accredited 
by  a  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency 
or  association  listed  by  the  Conunissloner 
pursuant  to  this  clause:  Provided,  however, 
That  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
there  is  no  nationally  recognized  accrediting 
agency  or  association  qualified  to  accredit 
schools  of  a  particular  category,  he  shall  ap- 
point an  advisory  committee,  composed  of 
persons  specially  qualified  to  evaluate  train- 
ing provided  by  schools  of  that  category, 
which  shall  prescribe  the  standards  of  con- 
tent, scope,  and  quality  which  must  be  met 
by  those  schools  in  order  for  loans  to  stu- 
dents attending  them  to  be  Insurable  under 
this  part  and  shall  also  determine  whether 
particular    schools    meet    those    standards. 


For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (2)  the  Com- 
missioner  shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agencies  or  assocla- 
tlons  which  he  determines  to  be  reliable 
authority  as  to  the  quality  of  education  or 
training  offered. 

(b)  The  term  "eligible  lender"  means  an 
eligible  institution,  or  a  financial  or  credit 
institution  (including  an  insurance  com- 
pany) which  is  subject  to  examination  and 
supervision  by  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State. 

(c)  The  term  "line  of  credit"  means  an 
arrangement  or  agreement  between  the 
lender  and  the  borrower  whereby  a  loan  is 
paid  out  by  the  lender  to  the  borrower  in 
annual  Installments,  or  whereby  the  lender 
agrees  to  make.  In  addition  to  the  initial 
loan,  additional  loans  in  subsequent  years. 

Part   C — College   work-study   program 
extension   and   amendments 
Transfer  of  Authority  and  Other 
Amendments 
Sec.  441.  Effective  July  1.   1965,  part  C  of 
title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964    (Public    Law    88-452)     is    amended  as 
follows : 

( 1 )  By  striking  out  "Director"  In  the  first 
sentence  of  section  122(a)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Commissioner  of  Education 
(hereinafter  In  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
•Commissioner')",  and  by  striking  out  "Di- 
rector" wherever  that  word  appears  in  the 
other  provisions  of  such  part  C  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Commissioner"; 

(2)  By  amending  that  part  of  section  121 
that  follows  the  section  designation  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
stimulate  and  promote  the  part-time  employ- 
ment of  students,  particularly  students  from 
low-income  families.  In  institutions  of  higher 
education  who  are  in  need  of  the  earnings 
from  such  employment  to  pursue  courses  of 
study  at  such  Institutions."; 

(3)  By  redesignating  clauses  (2).  (3).  and 
(4)  of  paragraph  (c)  of  section  124  as 
clauses  (1),  (2) .  and  (3),  and  by  striking  out 
so  much  of  such  paragraph  as  precedes  such 
redesignated  clauses  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "(c)  provide  that  In 
the  selection  of  students  for  emplo\Tnent 
under  such  work-study  program  preference 
shall  be  given  to  students  from  low-Income 
families  and  that  employment  under  such 
work-study  program  shall  be  furnished  only 
to  a  student  who"; 

(4)  By  striking  out  "June  30.  1966."  In 
paragraph  (f)  of  section  124  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1967". 

Appropriations  Authorized 
Sec  442.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $129,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1966,  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
years,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  part  C  o 
title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  o. 
1964  (Public  Law  88-452) .  Any  sums  which 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  were  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  such  part  C  ol 
that  title  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1966  or  were  allocated  from  an  applicaDie 
appropriation  for  that  purpose,  and  which 
have  not  been  expended  prior  to  the  date  oi 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  be  available 
to  the  Commissioner  for  carrying  out  sucn 

part  C, 

Conforming  Amendment 

Sec  443  Part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  88-i42) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Part  D— Authorization  of  appropriations 
"Sec  131.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  parts  A  and  B  of 
this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1965.  and  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  and  he  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram provided  for  In  part  C  of  this  title  dur- 
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..    fi..ai  vear  ending  June  30.  1965.     For  within  such  State  to  provide  a  program  of  Federal  Administration 

ing  the  fi«';^\y^^^//i3  herebHutho^         to  be  education  beyond  secondary  education.   (3)  Sec.  503.  (a)   The  Commissioner  Is  author- 

this  purpose  t^^'^^J^^^^'/^Jja  500,000  for  the  provides  an  educational  program  for  which  it     i^ed  to  delegate  any  of  his  functions  under 

appropriated  the  sum^oi^*  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  bachelor's  degree  or  provides  not     this  Act.  except  the  making  of  regulations 

flsca    year  ^nai  b     ^^^^  .^^     ^^^^    ^^^   ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  two-year  program  which  is  ac-      to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of 

fiscal  year  ei        &  ^^^_^   such  sums  ceptable  for  full  credit  toward  such  a  degree,     Education. 

fiscal  year  enaig                  .           '      ^.^^^  ^^^  (4,  is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  Institution,  (b)    m  administering  the  titles  of  this  Act 
may  be  ^Pf^°^^'^':jt,^^..              ^  and  (5)  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog-     for   which  he   is   responsible,   the   Commls- 
hereafter  aumorii^e    :/  ^^^^^  accrediting  agency  or  association  or.  if     sloner  Is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services 
Part  D— Extension  of  national  defense  stu-  ^^^   ^^  accredited,   is  an   Institution  whose     ^^^^  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
dent  loan  program  credits  are  accepted,  on  transfer,  by  not  less     Government  and  of  any  other  public  or  non- 
Extension  of  Appropriation  Authorization  than  three  institutions  which  are  so  accred-     profit  agency  or   Institution,  in  accordance 
SEC   461    The  first  sentence  of  section  201  ited,  for  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  If  trans-     .^jti^  agreements  between  the  Secretary  and 
f  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  f erred    from    an    institution    so    accredited,     the  head  thereof . 
i  amended-  Such  terin  f  J«> /.f  l^^^^^  ^JJ^  »^;;;^Jf,nhe  S            Federal  Control  of  Education  Prohibited 

a,  by  striking  out  -'-f ':.;"- r.^^^l/s''  vfsSS of"c  aus^Ml     %T  4)    a^^^^^  Sec.   504.  Nothing  contained   In  this   Act 

^r^ollowlng"  •  S  000  000  ""  t'he    fiscal  purposes'  of'Thls  ^sibStloi! '  the   Commis-      shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 

^^^  ^"?i^l\une  30    1969    $250  000  000  for  sloner  shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally  rec-      ment,    agency,    officer,    or    employee    of   the 
year  ending  June  3(^19b9$^ou.uuu  uuu  lor  ^jj^^  1^5  ^^  associations     United    States    to    exercise    any    direction. 

io,%  JnTooo'for  the  fiscaf  yeSr  endfng'  June  which  he  detSmlnIs  fo  be  reliable  authority     supervision,  or  control  over  the  curriculum 

$275,000,()00  for  the  nscai  year  enamb  Ju  ^^  ^  ^^^  quality  of  training  offered.  program   of   Instruction,   administration,   or 

^°'  11  '  .IW^r^cr  n„t  "and  such  sums  for  the  (b)   The  term  "State"  includes,  In  addition     personnel  of  any  educational  institution,  or 

«  *^'  ^'J/r  iS^June  30    S69^nd  each  to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the  Com-     over  the  selection  of  library  resources  by  any 

S'the'nexfJSfe   fiscal    years   as   may   be  monwealth  of   Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of     educational  institution. 

necessary  to  enable  students  who  have  re-  Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  

necessary  to  e  ending  prior  Virgin  Islands.  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 

S  ruty  1   1968  to  conuiul  rcomplet'e  fheir  (O   The  term  "nonprofit"  as  appUed  to  a  cation,  and  Welpaee.  Opfxce  of 

^oV.^n-onri  inciprtine  in  lieu  thereof  "and  school,  agency,  organization,  or  Institution  Education, 

Sch  sums  for  tie  fisSVear  end'n^^^  means'  a  Ichool,  agency,  organization,  or  in-                     Washington.  B.C..  January  19, 1965. 
iq72  and  each  of  the  next  three  fiscal  years  stitution  owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more                     Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  students  who  nonprofit  corporations  or  associations  no  part                                 ^^            ^^  ^^ 
have  received  loans  for  school  years  ending  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may                          l                                    Authorization 
Drier  Jo  July  1.  1971.  to  continue  or  complete  lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private                                                               1"   «^aT;o^ 
K^nr-ntion"  shareholder  or  individual.                                                                                          ^         for  fiscal  1966 
their  education  .                                                             ^^^   The  term  "secondarv  school"  means    a     Title  I:   University  Extension  and  Con- 
Conforming  Amendments  school  which  provides  secondary  education  as         tlnulng  Education 25- 

Sec.   462. (a)   Section    202    of   such   Act   is  determined  under  State  law  except  that  it     Title  II:  College  Library  Assistance  and 

amended  by  striking  out  "1968"  wherever  It  ^j^gg  ^Qt  include  any  education  provided  be-         Library  Training  and  Research 65 

occurs  therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ^qj^^j  grade  12.  Ti^^^  III:  Strengthening  Developing  In- 

"1971".  (e)   The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre-  stitutlons 30 

(b)  Section  206  of  such  Act  is  amended  tary  of  Health    Education,  and  Welfare.  Title  IV:  Student  Assistance: 

by  striking  out   "1972"   wherever   It   occurs  ,f,   ,j.j^g  ^gj.m  "Commissioner"  means  the         A.  Undergraduate  Scholarships 70 

therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1975".  commissioner  of  Education.  ^    Insured,  Reduced -Interest  Loans..     15 

^,„c,„^„=                                                                                                               C.  College    Work-Study    Program    Ex- 
title  v-GENERAL  PROVISIONS  Method  Of  Payment  teLlon  and  Amendments '45 

Definitions  g^.^,   5Q2   payments  under  this  Act  to  any         d.  Extension  of  National  Defense  Stu- 

Sec.  501.  As  used  In  this  Act —  individual  or  to  any  State  or  Federal  agency,  dent  Loan  Program (-) 

(a)  The  term  "Institution  of  higher  educa-  institution  of  higher  education,  or  any  other  

tlon"  means  an  educational  institution  in  organization,  pursuant  to  a  grant,  loan,  or  Total 250 

any  State  which  (1)   admits  as  regular  stu-  contract,  may  be  made  in  installments,  and  „^wi+i«r.  tr,  <kM  miilinn  contained   In 

dents  only  persons   having  a  certificate   of  m  advance  or  by  way  of  reinbursement.  and.     ^,  Jji,^^^^^\"°?  ,^°  ^^^^^^ 

graduation  from  a  school  providing  secondary  m  the  case  of  grants  or  loans,  with  necessary     ^^f  ^f /^"_^"f  J^/°^  *^'^'°^^^^    Opportunity 

education,  or  the  recognized  equivalent  of  adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or     Act  of  ^964  (Public  Law  88-45^). 

such  a  certificate,   (2)    is  legally  authorized  underpayments.  -  wo  aaaitionai  cost. 

Estimated  Federal  payments  under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 


state 


Tot.iI 

cstiinntod 

Fcdoral 

piiyniunls 


rnivrrsity 

oxtfiision 

and  coiUinti- 

ing  education 


United    States   and    r.ut- 
lyiiip  areiis 

."iO  Ptntes  and  Districa  of 
Columliia 

Alabama 

.Ma.ska 

Arizona 

Arkansas.. 

California. 

Colorado... 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georvia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois  

Indiana 

Iowa.- 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michipan 

Afinnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana.. 

Nebraska 


$219,000,000 


214,646,115 


5, 033, 521 

269. 685 

1.976,867 

3, 137,  404 

17,  5.V),  551 

2,321.636 

2. 397,  545 

.'.40, 3,58 

5,  702. 179 

5,681,445 

828,  825 

922,  441 

9,  786,  575 

5,143,069 

3,  682.  710 
2, 8S6. 872 
4, 406.  573 
5.174,073 
1.131.676 
3. 218,  435 
5,  658, 360 
8,361.732 

4,  4,51,, 308 
4, 299,  709 
5. 304.  563 

938. 454 
1,934,464 


Scholarships 


$20,000,000 


19, 626, 115 


360,004 
118,869 
216,  7,55 
246,  483 
1,  4.50, 697 
247, 716 
309. 097 
1.36. 967 
525. 972 
424.  774 
1.52,756 
1.52.910 
899,  574 
468. 0.57 
312. 178 
270.  743 
340. 7,'^0 
363,008 
17.5,937 
3.'^8. 1.56 
507, 874 
718,511 
368, 938 
276, 057 
437, 636 
153,988 
213, 059 


$70,000,000 


68. 600. 000 


1, 643, 951 

.53, 051 

619,  135 

1.016.9117 

5,  665. 025 

729, 520 

734.630 

141.896 

1,  820,  776 

1,819,080 

237, 813 

270,690 

3,126,080 

1,  644,  476 

1.185,614 

920,  246 

1.430,189 

1,692.334 

336. 189 

1,006.128 

1.811,729 

2, 688,  570 

1, 436. 010 

1,415,3.55 

1,711,985 

275, 943 

605,519 


Collepc 

work-study 

programs 


$129,000  000 


126.420,000 


3.029,566 
07.765 
1.140,977 
1.874,014 
10. 439. 829 
1.344.400 
1. 3,53, 818 

261.  495 
3. 355.  431  I 
3,  407.  ,591 

438,256 

498.841 
.5.  760.  921 
3. 030. 536 
2.184,918 
1  69,5,883 
2. 63.5. 634 
3.118.731 

619.  ,550 
1,854,151 
3, 338,  757 
4. 954. 651 
2. 646, 360 
2. 608. 297 
3,154,942 

508,523 
1, 115, 886 


State 


60  States  and  District  of 
Columbia— Continued 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  Vork 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio-- 

Oklahoma... 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota... 

Tennessee .- 

Texas -- 

Ctah 

Vermont 

Virguiia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia. 


Outlying  areas. 


American  Samoa. 
Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


Total 

estimated 

Federal 

payments 


$349, 499 

747,404 
4, 918, 123 
1, 346, 436 
15.  713, 873 
7, 378. 367 
1,10.5,428 
9, 086, 866 
3,392,171 
2,  201, 872 
11.309.619 

984. 852 
3. 993, 122 
1.154.353 
5.  525, 596 
12. 720, 907 
1. 529. 921 

639.289 
4,914.858 
3. 367.  720 
2. 670. 941 
4.613.333 

475,340 
1.160.195 


4.353,885 


University 
extension 
and  continu- 
ing education 


$129, 9,59 
149,  .598 
604.7.59 
175. 937 
1, 462. 86.5 
468. 673 
149.  675 
870, 155 
287,095 
242.633 
979,901 
168.698 
292,847 
154,527 
388.577 
887, 714 
174,782 
131.191 
429,780 
328.043 
239,629 
413. 145 
126. 108 
161,  458 


Scholarships 


College 

work-study 

programs 


$77. 226 

210. 284 
1, 517. 2<A 

411,733 
.5,012,917 
2,  430.  .546 

336,194 
3,101,355 
1,091,921 

689, 180 
3,633,569 

287, 089 
1,301,604 

351, 698 
1. 806, 992 
4, 162, 430 

476, 681 

178, 728 
1, 577. 666 
1,069.233 

855,  236 
1, 477. 453 

122.845 

351.315 


$142,314 
387.  522 

2. 796, 100 
758,766 

9, 238, 091 

4. 479. 148 
619,  559 

5,71.5.356 
2,012,255 
1.270,059 

6. 696. 149 
629.065 

2,398,671 

648,128 

3. 330, 027 

7, 670, 763 

878, 468 

329. 370 

2,907,412 

1. 970. 444 

1.  576. 076 

2,722,735 

226,387 

647,422 


373,885 


26,625 

30,114 

289. 458 

27,688 


1,400,000 


2,580.000 


^J, 


900 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion I  wish  only  to  reiterate  to  the 
Senate  the  pledge  that  I  gave  with  re- 
spect to  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  bill.  It  is,  that  as  soon  as  our 
hearings  on  the  elementary  and  secon- 
dary school  bill,  S.  370.  are  completed,  I 
shall  attempt  to  move  with  dispatch 
into  hearings  on  the  higher  education 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  for 
appropriate  reference  the  measure  to 
which  I  have  referred,  for  myself,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  YarboroughI, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Clark  1,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph],  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.HARXKE]. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
may  be  held  at  the  desk  until  the  close 
of  business  Friday,  January  2?,  1965,  so 
that  such  Senators  as  may  wish  to  join 
us  in  sponsoring  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion may  have  an  opportunity  to  add 
their  names  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  bill  tS.  600)  to  strengthen  the 
educational  resources  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  and  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  students  in  postsecondary 
and  higher  education,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Morse  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening] 
may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young ] . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
that  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  will 
be  adding  their  names  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  an  additional  minute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  majority 
leaders  themselves  have  introduced  ad- 
ministration bills.  But.  Senator  Mans- 
field is  one  who  believes  in  the  commit- 
tees taking  leadership  on  these  bills.  He 
joins  in  the  cosponsorship  of  the  bills. 
He  gives  his  unfailing  interest. 

I  thank  both  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  He  has 
done  yeoman  work  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. Without  his  valuable  and  undying 
assistance  in  that  field,  we  would  have 
accomplished  much  less  in  the  way  of 
providing  education  for  our  younger  peo- 
ple of  today.  Unless  we  provide  a  better 
education  for  them  today  than  we  have 
in  the  past,  the  future  of  America  will 
suffer  as  well  as  the  future  of  the  young 
people. 

Yesterday.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  published  an  editorial 
under  the  title  "College  Help  for  Whom?" 


The  editorial  pointed  out  that  there  are 
two  approaches  to  the  high  cost  of  edu- 
cation which  will  be  considered  by  the 
Congress  in  this  session.  One  Is  that 
which  is  embodied  in  S.  5  and  S.  600 — the 
proposal  for.  in  the  editorial's  words,  help 
to  students  "through  cash  aid  and  Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed private  loans,  with 
the  taxpayers  picking  up  part  of  the  in- 
terest tab."  The  other  is  the  tax-credit 
route.  In  judging  between  these  two.  the 
editorial  made  plain  what  I  believe  is  the 
correct  preference  in  these  words: 

Prom  the  national  standpoint,  however, 
the  cliolce  seems  clear.  It  is  of  more  value 
to  the  country  to  invest  tax  funds  in  helping 
those  who  otherwise  would  never  get  beyond 
high  school,  than  to  ease  the  financial  load 
for  those  who,  through  parental  help,  would 
go  to  college  anyhow. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  editorial 
may    be    printed    at    the    close    of    my 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second  edito- 
rial, published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Decatur  Daily  Democrat  of  Decatur.  Ind., 
entitled  "College  Student  Plan"  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Exhibit  1 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Jan.  18, 

19651 

College  Help  for  Whom? 

Two  approaches  to  the  high  cost  of  higher 
education  are  before  the  new  Congress  for 
consideration.  Both  seek  to  ease  the  heavy 
burden  of  putting  a  youngster  through  col- 
lege. But  they  attack  the  problem  in  dif- 
ferent ways  and.  in  effect,  are  designed  to  aid 
different  segments  of  the  population. 

One  plan,  proposed  by  President  Johnson, 
is  aimed  primarily  at  helping  students  from 
poverty-stricken  families,  who  otherwise 
could  not  go  to  college  at  all.  It  would  do 
this  through  cash  aid  and  Government-guar- 
anteed private  loans,  with  the  taxpayers  pick- 
ing up  part  of  the  interest  tab. 

The  other,  proposed  by  several  Members 
of  Congress,  is  aimed  at  helping  parents  who 
can  finance  their  children's  higher  educa- 
tion— but  at  considerable  financial  sacrifice 
to  themselves.  It  would  permit  college  ex- 
penses to  be  deducted  by  the  parents  for  in- 
come tax  purposes. 

Either  proposal  would  cost  the  taxpayers 
quite  a  bit — $260  million  a  year  to  start  with 
for  the  President's  plan  and  more  than  $1 
billion  annually  for  the  tax  deduction 
scheme.  Assuming  the  goal  is  worthwhile, 
the  question  is:  By  which  method  would 
the  national  interest  best  be  served? 

This  is  admittedly  a  tough  decision.  It  is 
easy  to  feel  sympathy  for  the  parent  who 
finds  his  budget  strained  to  the  breaking 
point  during  his  family's  college  years — es- 
pecially if  two  or  three  are  in  school  at  the 
same  time.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  our 
brightest  youths  are  denied  higher  education 
simply  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

From  the  national  standpoint,  however, 
the  choice  seems  clear.  It  is  of  more  value 
to  the  country  to  invest  tax  funds  in  help- 
ing those  who  otherwise  would  never  get 
beyond  high  school,  than  to  ease  the  finan- 
cial load  for  those  who,  through  parental 
help,  would  go  to  college  anyhow. 

Parents  may  object  that  such  an  approach 
amounts  to  penalizing  self-reliance  while  re- 


warding those  who  have  been  improvident 
But  it  is  certainly  not  the  fault  of  a  bright 
high  school  student  if  his  parents  are  too 
poor  or  too  ignorant  to  provide  for  further 
schooling.  Nor  does  any  special  virtue  rest 
with  the  indifferent  pupil  who  happens  to  go 
to  college  just  because  his  folks  have  the 
money  to  send  him  there. 

The  national  interest  is  served  by  seeing 
that  as  many  as  possible  of  our  brightest 
youngsters  get  a  chance  for  all  the  educa- 
tion they  can  absorb.  They  will  become  our 
assets  of  the  future.  Painful  as  it  may  b« 
to  parents  who  already  are  footing  the  bills 
on  their  own,  they  should  remember  that 
that  is  what  parents  are  for. 


Exhibit  2 

I  Prom  the  Decatur   (Ind.)    Daily  Democrat 
Jan.  8.  19651 
College  Student  Plan 
(By  Dick  Heller) 

Senator  Vance  Hartke  today  proposed  a 
new  broad-based  program  to  help  meet  the 
Nation's  education  needs. 

The  three-point  plan,  designed  to  make 
college  possible  for  every  qualified  student, 
implements  the  goals  outlined  by  President 
Johnson  in  liis  state  of  the  Union  message. 

The  Hartke  college  student  assisUince  bill, 
tagged  with  a  high-priority  number,  S.  5, 
features  a  loan  program  similar  to  the  FHA 
program,  an  expanded  "work-study"  pro- 
gram, and  grants  to  undergraduate  students. 
The  plan  advances  the  proposals  made  by 
Senator  Hartke  last  year,  some  of  which  are 
now  law. 

Here  are  the  highlights  of  the  Hartke 
plan : 

1.  Loan  insurance  program:  This  is 
a  Federal  insurance  guarantee  for  loans  ar- 
ranged directly  by  the  student  with  a  lending 
institution.  S.  5  calls  for  the  insurance  of 
loans  up  to  a  total  of  $700  million  in  fis- 
cal 1966.  with  an  increase  of  $100  million 
annually  to  a  peak  of  $1  billion  in  the  fourth 
year.  These  figtires  are  for  gross  amounts  of 
insured  loans,  not  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Two  percent  of  the  interest  charges 
will    be    borne    by    the    Government. 

2.  Work-study  program:  This  plan,  part 
of  the  original  Hartke  bill,  introduced  last 
year  has  been  partially  implemented  as  part 
of  the  new  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Senator  Hartke's  new  propo.sal  would  extend 
this  concept  by  helping  approximate  330.000 
additional  students  a  year  at  a  cost  of  $250 
million. 

3.  Student  grants:  These  grants  are  in- 
tended to  aid  a  student  who  has  exhausted 
all  other  possibilities  in  financing  his  college 
education.  Administered  by  the  college  or 
university,  the  grants  would  assist  lOO.OOO 
students  in  the  first  year,  with  an  additional 
100,000  in  each  of  the  following  years  at  a 
cost  of  $75  million  per  year,  with  a  peak  of 
$300  million  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  pro- 
gram. 


AID  TO  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  ad- 
ministration bill  for  the  improvement  of 
higher  education.  It  is  a  comprehen- 
sive effort  to  do  two  things — to  improve 
the  educational  facilities,  particularly 
the  library  facilities,  and  to  strengthen 
the  institutions  for  higher  education; 
and  to  give  much  needed  assistance  to 
financially  hard-pressed  students  to  as- 
sure educational  opportunity  unham- 
pered by  financial  problems  so  severe  as 
to  prevent  attendance. 

I  am  happy  to  know  that  the  recom- 
mendations concerning  student  assist- 
ance so  closely  follow  those  which  I  have 
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already  presented  in  S.  5.  with  which  25 
other  Senators  have  now  associated 
themselves  as  cosponsors.  The  proposal 
for  scholarships  in  this  bill  is  very  close 
in  amount  to  that  of  the  Hartke  bill— 
S70  million  where  I  have  proposed  $75 
million  The  loan  program  starts  with 
the  same  figures— the  guarantee  of  $700 
million,  but  whereas  the  sum  increases 
to  $1  billion  in  the  program  of  S.  5.  the 
administration  would  guarantee  loans 
on  an  increasing  scale  to  $1,400  million, 
a  difference  which  is  all  to  the  good. 
Likewise.  I  am  gratified  that  the  admin- 
istration bill  so  closely  follows  the  work- 
study  proposal  of  S.  5.  which  appeared 
last  year  also  in  S.  2490.  Shifting  the 
responsibility  for  this  portion  of  the  an- 
tipoverty  program  to  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, which  will  provide  a  single  source 
of  operations  under  both  pieces  of  leg- 
islation, is  a  desirable  change. 

Much  more  might  be  said,  and  will  be 
said  in  due  time,  for  the  virtues  of  the 
comprehensive  higher  education  bill  now 
before  us.  I  have  a  concern  for  the  en- 
tire program,  and  it  is  for  that  reason,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  I  have  con- 
centrated much  attention  and  effort  on 
the  higher  education  assistance  features, 
that  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  sponsoring 
this  broader  effort,  which  so  well  rein- 
forces the  program  of  S.  5. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  were  an  additional  member  of 
my  Subcommittee  on  Education,  for  I 
desire  to  have  the  record  show  my  sense 
of  gratitude  to  him  for  the  great  help  he 
has  been  to  our  committee  during  the 
past  several  years,  as  we  have  sought  to 
carry  out  the  pledges  that  we  made  when 
President  Kennedy  first  offered  S.  580. 
We  said  then  that  we  would  give  the  Sen- 
ate an  opportimity  to  vote  on  each  sec- 
tion of  the  omnibus  bill,  S.  580.  We  have 
delivered  on  20  of  the  24  sections.  The 
other  four  .sections  are  included,  in  part, 
in  the  great  educational  message  which 
President  Johnson  sent  to  Congress,  to 
which  I  referred  earlier  today. 

In  particular,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  for  his  help  in  connection 
with  the  student  loan  program,  for  which 
he  introduced  a  bill  last  year.  As  he 
knows,  our  committee  held  hearings. 
My  subcommittee  favors  the  principle  of 
his  bill.  I  am  optimistic  that  with  his 
continuing  pledge,  which  he  is  making 
anew  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation bill,  we  shall  enact  a  loan  pro- 
gram this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  [Mr.  Mansfield!  be 
added  to  the  list  of  sponsors  of  the  higher 
education  bill  that  I  introduced  earlier 
today.  This  is  typical  of  the  majority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OF'FICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr. 


U.S.S.  "UTAH" 
MOSS.      Mr.    President,    almost 


everyone  knows  about  the  1,102  Ameri 
can  officers  and  men  who  lie  entombed  in 


the  hulk  of  the  U.S.S.  Arizona  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  Many  tributes  have  been  paid 
to  them  and  their  bravery  imder  Japa- 
nese fire  in  the  infamous  attack  of  De- 
cember 7.  1941.  A  grateful  Nation  has 
erected  a  handsome  monument  over  the 
Arizona  where  the  colors  are  flown  every 
day. 

But  relatively  few  people  realize  that 
the  same  recognition  has  not  been  given 
to  54  other  officers  and  men  who  also 
lost  their  lives  in  the  Pearl  Harbor  at- 
tack, and  who  he  entombed  in  the  U.S.S. 
Utah  only  a  few  miles  away.  Their  rest- 
ing place  is  identified  only  by  a  small 
plaque. 

Mr.  President,  the  dead  of  the  U.S.S. 
Utah  deserve  recognition  as  do  the  dead 
of  the  U.S.S.  Arizona.  I  am,  therefore, 
today  introducing  for  myself  and  Sen- 
ators     MUNDT,      NeUBERGER,     MAGNUSON, 

Church,  Curtis,  Burdick,  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia, Randolph,  Lausche,  Hart,  Gruen- 
ing. Tower,  Douglas,  Bennett,  Cooper, 
Allott,  Inouye,  Morse,  Bartlett,  Smith, 
Smathers,  Bible,  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Long  of  Missouri,  McClellan,  Pell, 
McGovern,  McGee,  Hill,  Simpson,  Yar- 
borough,  and  Dominick,  a  bill  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  erect  a 
flagpole  over  the  hulk  of  the  U.S.S.  Utah 
on  which  the  colors  will  be  raised  and 
lowered  each  day. 

I  introduced  a  similar  bill  in  the  88th 
Congress,  but  no  action  was  taken  on  it. 
I  shall  press  for  action  this  session  in  the 
hope  that  the  flagpole  can  have  been 
erected,  and  the  colors  raised  for  the 
first  time,  next  December  7 — on  the  24th 
anniversary  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack. 
The  impetus  for  this  bill  came  from 
an  article  printed  2  years  ago  in  the  Navy 
Times  by  its  able  editor.  Bill  Kreh.  This 
article  stimulated  a  fiood  of  letters  from 
the  American  people,  both  to  Bill  Kreh 
and  to  me.  At  once  I  agreed  to  head  the 
drive  to  give  the  men  of  the  Utah  the 
recognition  they  deserve. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  insists 
that  the  fiag  which  flies  over  the  U.S.S. 
Arizona  is  for  all  of  the  Pearl  Harbor 
dead.  This  implies  that  if  our  flag  were 
flown  also  over  the  Utah  it  would  detract 
from  the  flag  and  memorial  over  the  Ari- 
zona. I  do  not  agree.  The  Utah  is  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Ford  Island  out  of 
view  of  the  Arizona.  It  is  a  separate  ship 
in  a  separate  location.  Moreover,  there 
are  separate  flags  flying  over  other  Pearl 
Harbor  dead  who  are  buried  in  land  cem- 
eteries nearby— and  the  Utah  is  just  as 
much  a  military  cemetery  as  any  plot  of 
sround  containing  graves  and  the  granite 
markers  and  flowers.  Flying  the  fiag 
over  the  Utah,  and  raising  and  lowering 
it  each  day.  would  give  similar  recogni- 
tion to  its  men. 

Almost  every  State,  and  certainly 
every  area  of  the  country,  has  one  or 
more  of  its  boys  listed  among  the  U.S.S. 
Utah  dead.  Of  the  54  men  whose  bodies 
were  not  found  or  identified,  13  gave  Cal- 
ifornia as  their  home  State;  11,  Texas; 
3  each  IlUnois.  Iowa,  Washington  State, 
and  New  York;  2  each  Colorado,  Mis- 
souri. Virginia,  and  Massachusetts;  1 
each  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  Minnesota. 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  Oregon,  Ohio,  and 
Nebraska:  and  one  who  did  not  list  his 
home.    He  was,  however,  born  in  Iowa. 


Another  man  was  a  native  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  Many  men  showed  next  of 
kin  in  States  other  than  their  home  at 
time  of  enlistment,  so  there  is  hardly  a 
State  which  is  not  touched  in  some  way 
by  the  ghostly  hand  of  those  entombed 
in  the  U.S.S.  Utah.  The  roster  of  the 
men,  as  I  received  it  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  is  as  follows: 

OFFICERS    KILLED    ON    U.S5.    "UTAH,"    DECEMBER 
7,    1941 

Rudolph  P.  Bielka,  lieutenant  com- 
mander. 

John  E.  Black,  lieutenant,  junior  grade. 

Herold  A.  Harveson.  lieutenant,  junior 
grade. 

David  W.  Jackson,  ensign. 

John  G.  Little  ni,  lieutenant,  junior 
grade. 

Charles  O.  Michael,  lieutenant  com- 
mander. 

ENLISTED  PERSONNEL   KILLED  ON  VSS.  "■CTAH," 
DECEMBER    7,    1941 

S2c.  William  D.  Arbuckle. 
F3c.  Joseph  Barta. 
Sic.  Virgil  C.  Bicham. 
Flc.  John  T.  Blackburn. 
S2c.  Pallas  F.  Brown. 
F3c.  William  F.  Brunner. 
OC2.  FeUciano  T.  Bugarin. 
S2c.  George  Chestnutt,  Jr. 
S2c.  Lloyd  D.  CUppard. 
Flc.  Joseph  U.  Conner. 
Flc.  John  R.  Crain. 
Sic.  David  L.  Crossett. 
F2c.  Billy  R.  Davis. 
S2c.  Leroy  Dennis. 
SMl.  Etouglas  R.  Dieckhoff. 
S2c.  William  H.  Dosser. 
Sic.  Vernon  J.  Eidsvig. 
QMlc.  Melvyn  A.  Gandre. 
BM2c.  Kenneth  M.  Gift. 
S2c.  Charles  N.  Gregoire. 
S2c.  Chfford  D.  Hill. 
Bkrlc.  Emery  L.  Houde. 
Sic.  Leroy  H.  Jones. 
SC2c.  William  A.  Juedas. 
Y3c.  John  L.  Kaelin. 
GM3c.  Eric  T.  Kampmeyer. 
Flc.  Joseph  N.  Karabon. 
Sic  William  H.Kent. 
GM3c.  George  W.  La  Rue. 
S2c.  Kenneth  L.  Lynch. 
S2c.  William  E.  Marshall,  Jr. 
EM3c.  Rudolph  M.  Martinez. 
S2c.  Marvin  E.  Miller. 
S2c.  Donald  C.  Norman. 
F2c.  Orris  N.  Norman. 
EM2c.  Edwin  N.  Odgaard. 

CSK  (PA>  Elmer  A.  Parker. 

SC3c.  Forrest  H.  Perry. 

Sic.  James  W.  Phillips. 

MMlc.  Walter  H.  Ponder. 

SF3c.  Fi-ank  E.  Reed. 

Sic.  Ralph  E.  Scott. 

Flc.  Henson  T.  Shouse. 

StMlc.  George  R.  Smith. 

S2c.  Robert  D.Smith. 

S2c .  Joseph  B.  Sousley. 

P3c.  Gerald  V.  Strinz. 

CWT  (PA)  Peter  Tomich. 

F3c.  Elmer  H.  Ulrich. 

F3c.  Michael  W.  Villa. 

PClc  Vernard  O.  Wetrick. 

Flc.  Glenn  Albert  White. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  asking  for  an 
elaborate  or  costly  memorial  structure 
for  the  U.S.S.  Utah.  I  am  askii^  only  for 
a  simple  standard  from  which  our  na- 
tional emblem  can  be  raised  with  each 
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dawn  and  lowered  with  each  sunset  so 
that  all  who  see  it  can  remember  and 
honor  the  brave  men  who  lie  under  it. 
I  ask  only  for  the  men  of  the  U.S.S.  Utah 
the  same  recognition  which  is  willingly 
given  to  our  other  military  dead  wherever 
they  may  lie  the  world  over. 

This  is  a  bill  on  which  the  Congress 
cannot  afford  to  delay.  This  is  a  bill 
which  I  feel  we  must  pass  this  session.  I 
ask  the  support  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
cosponsoring  the  measure  in  requesting 
early  action  on  it. 

Other  Senators  may  wish  to  join  as  co- 
sponsors.  I  request,  therefore,  that  the 
bill  lie  on  the  desk  for  1  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  will  lie 
on  the  desk  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  601)  to  provide  for  the  fly- 
ing of  the  American  flag  over  the  remains 
of  the  U.S.S.  Utah  in  honor  of  the 
heroic  men  who  were  entombed  in  her 
hull  on  December  7.  1941,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Moss  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SMALL  RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECTS  ACT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  for  myself, 
and  Senators  Allott,  Bennett,  Bible, 
BuRDiCK,  Church,  Kuchel,  McGee.  and 
Simpson,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Rec- 
lamation Projects  Act  of  1956. 

The  small  water  projects  loan  program 
has  proved  itself  a  most  desirable  sup- 
plement to  the  Federal  Reclamation  pro- 
gram. It  has  closed  a  gap  in  our  water 
resource  development.  As  of  January 
13,  applications  had  been  received  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  Congress  for  29  separate  proj- 
ects, involving  loans  estimated  at  over 
$68  million,  and  1  application  for  a 
loan  of  over  SI. 7  million  is  now  pending 
before  the  Congress.  Three  applications 
totaling  nearly  $9.8  million  have  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
in  the  near  future,  and  3  additional  ap- 
plications involving  loans  of  over  $6.7 
million  are  under  consideration  by  the 
Department.  With  favorable  action  on 
the  pending  applications,  over  $86.5  mil- 
lion of  the  original  $100  million  author- 
ized for  this  program  in  1956  will  have 
been  committed,  leaving  only  about  $13.5 
million  for  future  loans.  However,  14 
local  agencies  are  actively  working  on 
loan  applications  involving  over  $30  mil- 
lion. 

The  idea  of  a  small  reclamation  pro- 
gram was  born  in  National  Reclamation 
Association  resolution  in  1946.  It  took 
10  years  to  translate  that  resolution  into 
public  law.  There  was  doubt  on  the  part 
of  some  Members  of  Congress  that  the 
plan  was  workable.  It  was  finally  given 
a  chance  because  there  was  obviously  a 
no  man's  land  in  our  western  reclama- 
tion development,  and  all  were  agreed 
that  neither  the  western  reclamation 
States,  nor  the  Nation,  can  afford  under- 


development of  any  part  of  our  water 
resources. 

Irrigation  by  Anglo  Saxons  was  intro- 
duced in  America  by  the  Mormon  pio- 
neers. That  was  over  115  years  ago. 
Almost  immediately  after  arrival  in 
Utah,  groups  of  Monnon  pioneers  joined 
together  to  build  ditches  and  to  con- 
struct small  irrigation  dams.  As  other 
Western  States  were  settled  and  devel- 
oped, small  irrigation  ditch  groups  and 
companies  began  to  develop  small  irriga- 
tion projects,  each  of  them  monuments 
to  private  coopei^ative  initiative. 

Naturally  the  easy  projects  were  de- 
veloped first.  Then  the  settlers  began 
to  work  on  those  where  the  water  was 
harder  and  more  expensive  to  divert. 
The  Reclamation  Act  of  1902  made  pos- 
sible the  vast  projects  which  have  turned 
water  onto  millions  of  arid  acres,  and 
built  community  after  community  in  the 
West.  But  left  undeveloped  were  the 
smaller  projects  which  fell  outside  the 
conventional  reclamation  program,  and 
it  gradually  became  evident  that  these 
smaller  projects,  like  their  larger  coun- 
terparts, could  not  be  developed  without 
some  Federal  financial  assistance.  The 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  has  been 
the  answer. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  has  made 
it  possible  for  local  water  users  and  small 
ditch  companies  to  combine  their  ef- 
forts, talents,  and  investments  with  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  know-how  and 
financing  to  broaden  our  water  resource 
development.  The  program  has  been  a 
success. 

But  experience  has  shown  that  im- 
provements are  needed  to  increase  the 
scope  and  effectiveness  of  the  program 
and  to  bring  it  more  nearly  in  line  with 
related  water  programs.  I  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  88th  Congress  to  amend  the 
small  water  projects  loan  program,  which 
a  number  of  my  colleagues  joined  as  co- 
sponsors,  and  it  was  favorably  reported 
by  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  and 
passed  by  the  Senate.  The  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  contains  the  amend- 
ments agreed  to  by  the  Senate  commit- 
tee and  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  last 
Congress,  together  with  some  additional 
amendments.  All  are  supported  by  the 
NRA. 

The  first  amendment  will  increase  the 
maximum  amount  of  Federal  funds  that 
can  be  provided  for  such  projects  from 
an  uncertain  amount  less  than  $5  million 
to  $7,500,000.  The  present  act  requires 
the  subtraction  of  a  local  contribution 
from  the  $5  million  limitation  in  a  man- 
ner that  causes  the  maximum  loan  to 
vary  with  local  conditions,  which  has 
resulted  in  some  confusion  and  inequi- 
ties. The  amendment  also  increases  the 
maximum  loan  to  compensate  for  the  in- 
creases in  construction  costs  since  the 
program  was  originally  proposed.  Other 
than  these  two  changes,  the  remainder 
of  the  section  is  the  same  as  before. 

The  second  amendment  redefines  the 
amount  of  detail  to  be  included  in  the 
report  that  is  the  application  for  a  loan. 
The  present  act  might  be  construed  to 
require  information  that  is  unnecessary 
and  incompatible  with  the  scope   and 
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relative  simplicity  of  these  smaller  proj- 
ects.  This  does  not  contemplate  an  ap. 
plicable  change  from  the  type  of  appli. 
cation  now  being  required  by  the  Sec- 
retary but  is  intended  as  reassurance  to 
some  organizations  now  fearful  of  the 
requirements  that  might  be  imposed. 

The  third  amendment  is  a  clarifica. 
tion.  At  present  the  requirement  for  a 
local  contribution  is  related  to  the  cost 
of  construction.  It  has  been  found  that 
differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  what 
items  are  cost  of  construction  and  what 
might  properly  be  other  project  develop, 
ment  costs.  Therefore,  it  is  proposed  to 
relate  this  to  the  total  cost  of  the  project. 

The  fourth  amendment  will  amend 
subsection  (d)  of  section  4  to  permit  the 
legislative  committees  of  the  Congress  to 
reduce  the  60-day  waiting  period  for  a 
specific  project  by  resolution  of  both 
committees.  At  present,  the  full  60  days 
must  run  although  the  committees  may 
be  fully  satisfied  with  the  proposal.  In 
several  cases,  this  situation  has  delayed 
the  projects  by  nearly  a  year.  This 
amendment  also  permits  the  Secretary  to 
make  loans  up  to  $250,000  immediately, 
for  qualifying  projects  which  he  has  ap- 
proved, without  prior  approval  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committees.  This  would  provide 
the  Secretary  with  similar  authority,  al- 
though not  so  broad,  as  that  given  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  making  the 
smaller  loans  under  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Pievention  Act. 

The  fifth  amendment  would  adjust  the 
wording  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  5 
to  clarify  the  intent.  As  now  worded,  it 
might  be  construed  as  requiring  an  orga- 
nization to  accept  a  grant  or  to  accept 
a  lower  loan  because  a  grant  might  be 
unreasonable  and  incompatible  with  sec- 
tion 5(d)  of  the  present  act  which  pro- 
vides authority  for  operation  by  the 
United  States  or  for  repayment  of  the 
grant  in  the  event  of  noncompliance  with 
regulations  for  the  project  operation  to 
qualify  for  the  grant. 

The  sixth  amendment  proposes  to  con- 
form the  treatment  of  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  aspects  of  projects  con- 
structed under  the  Small  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Act  with  projects  con- 
stiTicted  under  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  This  amend- 
ment, proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Interior  on  behalf  of  the  administration, 
instead  of  making  all  project  cost  prop- 
erly allocable  to  fish  and  wildlife  nonre- 
imbursable as  the  present  act  permits, 
and  all  project  costs  properly  allocable  to 
public  recreation  nonreimbursable  as  in 
other  reclamation  projects,  would  pro- 
vide that  a  maximum  of  only  one-half  of 
these  costs  would  be  nonreimbursable, 
in  accordance  with  the  practice  now  be- 
ing followed  under  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act. 

The  seventh  amendment  would  change 
the  interest  formula  to  bring  it  into  line 
with  other  related  programs.  This 
change  is  identical  to  that  made  a  few  [ 
years  ago  for  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project  which  originally  had  a  formula 
similar  to  that  of  the  existing  Small 
Projects  Act.    The  proposed  formula  is 


that  of  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958 
whth  was  adopted  for  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  and  has  been  used 
!n  other  recent  authorizations.  This  bill 
would  make  this  change  retroactive  to 
Sans  already  made  under  this  Program. 
In  all  cases,  this  would  reduce  the  in- 
terest payments. 

The  bill  proposes  a  new  section  8  which 
would  permit  the  Secretary  to  advance  to 
the  local  organization,  up  to  half  of 
the  funds  required  for  planning  its 
small  project.  Experience  ha^  shown 
that  some  organizations  have  been  de- 
layed and  others  have  been  unable  to 
complete  their  applications  because  of  a 
lack  of  funds  while  others  have  skimped 
on  their  planning  to  complete  an  analysis 
within  a  limited  budget.  To  some  ex- 
tent this  has  been  a  factor  in  the  local- 
ization of  activity  on  such  projects.  If 
financial  assistance  were  available  for 
nianning  it  is  probable  that  applications 
would  have  been  received  from  more 
than  half  of  the  States.  The  amendment 
also  contains  a  provision  to  allow  repay- 
ment of  other  Federal  agencies  in  the 
event  that  they  had  made  planning  funds 
available  as  loans.  This  will  consolidate 
the  obligations. 

The  new  section  9  amends  the  present 
section  8  by  naming  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Coordination  Act  rather  than  refer- 
ence to  date  and  statute  number.  That 
act  has  been  amended  since  the  original 
Small  Project  Act  was  passed  and  might 
be  in  the  future  so  that  the  general  title 
reference  is  preferable. 


Except  for  the  section  number,  section 
10  is  the  same  as  the  old  section  9.  Sec- 
tion 11  amends  the  original  section  10  to 
increase  the  limit  on  the  authorization 
for  this  program.  At  present,  appropri- 
ations are  authorized  up  to  $100  million. 
The  proposed  wording  would,  in  effect, 
authorize  appropriations  up  to  $200  mil- 
lion of  outstanding  loans.  If  the  limit 
were  reached,  loans  could  continue  to  be 
made  at  the  rate  at  which  past  loans 
were  repaid.  The  amendment  also  rec- 
ognizes the  fact  that  contracts  or  agree- 
ments will  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  8  to  provide  plan- 
ning funds. 

Sections  12  and  13  are  unchanged  from 
the  original  sections  11  and  12,  except 
for  the  numbers. 

The  most  significant  changes  are  those 
which  increase  the  limitation  on  Federal 
funds  in  the  form  of  loans  and  grants 
for  each  project,  the  change  in  the  inter- 
est formula,  the  authorization  for  finan- 
cial assistance  on  planning,  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  overall  program  authoriza- 
tion. The  rest  are  minor  changes  to 
clarify  the  act  or  to  remove  operating 
difficulties. 

Mr.  President,  full  water  resource  de- 
velopment is  the  key  to  tomorrow.  To 
serve  the  national  interest  properly  we 
must  use  imagination,  resourcefulness 
and  tenacity  to  develop  every  source  of 
water  available  to  us.  There  are  numer- 
ous opportunities  for  the  development 
of  new  small  sources  of  irrigation  water, 
and  for  the  rehabilitation  and  better- 


ment of  existing  irrigation  projects 
through  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act.  It  offers  us  the  type  of  cooperative 
local-Federal  project  which  is  most  de- 
sirable. It  has  its  roots  in  local  initiative 
and  local  management,  but  it  is  made 
feasible  through  Federal  technical  and 
financial  assistance. 

I  am  hopeful  that  in  this  session  the 
Senate  will  again  take  favorable  action 
on  this  bill  to  expand  and  make  more 
workable  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act,  and  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  pass  it  likewise.  We  must  move 
on   with   water   development   on   every 

front. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  table  showing  the  small  reclama- 
tion projects  program  status  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1, 1965. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  that  my  bill 
to  amend  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  of  1956  may  lie  on  the  desk  for  1 
week  for  further  cosponsorship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received,  appropriately  referred, 
lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested,  and,  without 
objection,  the  table  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  602)  to  amend  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Moss,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

The  table  presented  by  Mr.  Moss  is  as 

follows: 


Sviall  reclamation  projects  program  status  as  of  Jan.  1,  1985 


Organi/ation 


Const lutlioiiconiipU'tcd.  t^-  .  •  ,   TT.»h 

liountiful  Wutor  Snl)Cons<>rvancy  District.  Utah 

Conlirvillp-I)i-uol  Creek  Irrication  Co    Vt'*",-  -  ------ 

Goorpctown  Divi.lo  I'ullic  I'tility  District.  California.. 

Uolelii  County  Water  Disirift.  California - ■ 

IlaiKl'ts  CreeU  Irritation  Co  ,  Utah 

Klamath  Basin  Improvement  Di.nriet.  Orc'ion.-. 

Plpftsnnt  Valley  County  Water  District ,  Ca.ifornia      -. 
San  Uenito  County  Water  Conservation  and  Flood  Con- 
trol District,  California    — ;'iSi=.Vi;,V 

Soutti   Davis  County   Water  Improvement   UiFtrui. 

Itah .--    

South  Sutter  Water  District,  California...--  — ------- 

Welier-Hox  Klder  Conservation  District  No.  I.  Ulan.- 


Total  completed 


Under  construction: 

nanta-Carliona  Irrieation  District,  California 

Ilrowns  Valley  Irrigation  District,  California ---• 

Cameron  County  Water  Control  and  Improvement 

District  No.  l,Te.xas -        - 

Donna  IrriEation  District,  Texas.-.  ^-     . 

Eastern  Municipal  Water  District,  Cahfomia..----.- 
CieorRCtown  Divide  Public  Utility  District,  California, 

supplemental.  -     

Hooper  Irrigation  Co.,  Utah .   .- 

Jackson  Vallev  Irrigation  District,  C'alifomia -- 

King  Hill  Irrigation  Di.strict,  Idaho... - 

Molokai  project.  Hawaii  .  - 

Orchard  City  Irrigation  District,  Colorado 

Roosevelt  Irrigation  District.  Arizona..-  . .-..---.. 

Santa  Ynez  River  \\'ater  Conservation  District,  Cali- 
fornia.     .  —     , 

Settlement  Canvon  Irrigation  Co.,  I'tah 

Walker  River  Irrigation  District,  Nevada-.-...— -— 
Weber-Iiox  Elder  Con.servation  District  No.  2,  Utah... 


Region 


Loan 


$3.  SIO,  000 

401.802 

3. 877. 670 

1. 626. 344 

326. 845 

817.993 

2  040. 000 

l,42.'i.000 

.■170,  033 

4,  875, 600 

302,  4.'i8 


Total  under  construction. 


19.774.645 

964.000 
4, 804, 000 

4,600,000 
4,067,000 
4,980,000 

759,330 
1,163,000 

2,378,000 
696, 700 

4,514,000 
270, 000 

4, 620, 000 

3,800,000 

11,104,000 

2  693,000 

811,000 


Organization 


Applications  approved  and   60    days  completed    before 

Congress:  .    _,      , ,  ,  _ 

Cassia  Creek  Reservoir  Co.,  Idaho-. 

St.  John  Irrigating  Co.,  Idaho.... • 

Applications  approve<l  an'l.'*^"':,to.V°"*>!^«^i„^,„ 

Bvron-Rethany  Irrigation  District,  Cahforriia 

Camarillo  County  Water  Distnct,  California 

Nevada  Irrigation  District,  California - 


Total  approved  but  not  under  contract. 
C.rand  total  applications  approved 


Applications  imder  consideration  In  Bureau  and  Depart- 
ment: 

Brown  Canal  Co.,  Arizona         ....-..---- 

Fallbrook  Public  Utility  District,  California. 

Kays  Creek  Irrigation  Co..  Utah.— - 

Teel  Irrigation  District,  Oregon - 


Total  apiilicaf  ions  under  consideration. 
Grand  total  applications  received 


Region 


Loan 


» $2. 498, 000 
«  853, 000 

1,756,700 
4.800,000 
4.780,000 


14,6.87,700 


74, 6S6, 375 


200,000 
4,457,000 

406,000 
1.885,000 


6,948,000 


40,224,030 


Applications  under  preparation   »  ,,,„,^,„ 

Belridpc  W-ater  Storage  District,  Ca"fO"^la---xT--"H"- 
Colorado  River  Water  Conservation  District.  Colorado. 

Huntsville-South  Bench  Canal  Co..  UUh ^- 

Mnlad  Valley  Irrigation  Co.,  Waho 

Mitchell  Irrigation  District,  Nebraska — 

Mosier  Irrigation  Disuict,  Ore^gon - 

North  Extension  Canal  Co..  Idaho.. - 

North  Poudre  Irrigation  9°  •.^"'"F'T^r-- -rif;;,^io 

River  Junction  Reclamation  District.  Califorma 

Roosevelt  Water  Conservation  District  Arizona    

Sa^Juan  Ridge  County  Water  District.  California 

Salmon  River  Canal  Co.,  WahO-      --    . -^-. 

Semitropic  Water  Storage  Distnct,  California ---.. 

Yolo  County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation 
District - - 


81, 634, 375 


Total  applications  under  preparatioB. 


Grand  total. 


4,330.000 

4,800,000 

•8.^,000 

1,190,000 

1,  240, 000 

800.000 

625,000 

600,000 

480,000 

4.750,000 

970,640 

775,000 

4,800,000 

«  4, 800, 000 


30, 245, 640 


111,880,015 


'  Includes  grant  of  $94,500. 
-  Includes  grant  of  $130,000. 
'  Includes  grant  of  $156,400. 
•  Includes  grant  of  $122,000. 


s  M  ay  be  incomplete  listing;  includes  only  those  that  have  been  submitted  to  Bureau 

for  comment. 
« Includes  undetermined  grant. 
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LET  US  RECTIFY  AN  INJUSTICE  TO 
THE  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  last 
year,  during  the  Senate's  consideration 
of  the  Federal  employees  pay  bill  of  1964 
(H.R.  11049  > .  a  motion  was  made  to  limit 
the  increase  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  to  S38.000  instead  of  $43,- 
000  as  provided  in  the  bill  as  reported, 
and  to  limit  to  S37.500  the  increase  of  the 
Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
instead  of  $42,500  as  provided  in  the  bill 
as  reported. 

The  motion  carried  46  to  40. 

I  voted  in  favor  of  the  motion.  At  the 
time,  and  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  motion  and  the  bill  were  being 
debated,  my  vote  seemed  a  reasonable 
and  proper  one.  For  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  tenor  of  the  Senate  debate  and 
the  amendments  to  the  bill  being  pro- 
posed and  adopted  such  as  to  downgrade 
the  positions  and  prestige  of  Members  of 
Congress  while  upgrading  what  should 
be  the  coordinate  and  equal  other 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government — 
the  judicial  and  the  executive. 

I  recall  how  the  distinguished  majority 
and  minority  leaders  both  voiced  their 
dissent  at  the  vvay  the  Congress  had 
downgraded  itself  in  its  provisions  for  its 
own  salary  arrangements  in  contrast 
with  what  it  had  done  for  the  other 
branches  of  government.  That  view  was 
shared  by  many  of  our  senatorial  col- 
leagues. I  suspect  it  affected  their  atti- 
tude on  the  action  taken  in  regard  to 
the  salai-y  increases  for  the  Supreme 
Court. 

It  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  that  the 
limitations  proposed  on  the  salaries  of 
the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Associate  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  were,  in  the 
light  of  the  other  emoluments  attaching 
to  these  offices,  fair  and  equitable. 

Upon  reflection  during  the  interven- 
ing months,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  my  vote  in  favor  of  the  motion 
was  incorrect  and  that  the  adoption  of 
the  motion,  even  though  partially  cor- 
rected in  conference,  worked  an  injustice 
upon  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Associate 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  that 
this  injustice  should  be  corrected. 

Accordingly,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act 
of  1964  to  provide  compensation  for  the 
Chief  Justice  at  the  rate  of  $43,000  and 
for  Associate  Justices  at  the  rate  of  $42,- 
500.  These  amounts  are  the  amounts 
recommended  by  both  the  Senate  and 
House  committees  in  reporting  out  the 
bill  last  year.  I  ask  that  the  bill  lie  at 
the  table  for  10  days  in  order  to  give  those 
who  desire  to  do  so  an  opportunity  to  join 
with  me  in  sponsoring  the  bill. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  on  the 
basis  of  the  report  of  its  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  had  pre- 
viously approved  an  across-the-board 
salary  increase  of  S7.500  for  all  Federal 
judges,  including  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice had  likewise  recommended  a  similar 
increase  in  the  salary  of  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice.  However,  as  a  result  of  the 
adoption  of  the  motion  referred  to.  the 
Senate  passed  a  bill  setting  the  salary 


increase  for  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  at  $2,500,  an  amount  $5,000  below 
the  salary  increase  unanimously  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  committee.  Sub- 
sequently, by  way  of  compromise,  the 
conferees  appointed  to  reconcile  differ- 
ences between  the  Senate-  and  House- 
passed  bills  recommended  a  salary  in- 
crease for  Supreme  Court  Justices  of 
$4,500. 

This  action  by  the  Congress  brought 
into  imbalance  the  relationships  hereto- 
fore recognized  for  high-echelon  officers 
in  the  three  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Traditionally,  the  salaries  of  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  have  equaled 
or  exceeded  salaries  paid  to  both  the 
Vice  President  and  the  Speaker!  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  1874.  when 
the  salaries  of  the  Vice  President  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  were  set  at  $8,000, 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  re- 
ceiving $10,000  per  annum.  By  1925  the 
salaries  of  the  Vice  President  and  Speak- 
er had  increased  to  $15,000  per  annum, 
but  a  year  later  in  1926  the  salary  of  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice  was  fixed  at 
$20,000  per  annum.  In  1946  the  Vice 
President  and  Speaker  of  the  House  were 
receiving  salaries,  exclusive  of  any  ex- 
pense allowance,  of  $20,000  per  annum 
and  Supreme  Court  Justices  were  receiv- 
ing salaries  of  $25,000  per  annum.  How- 
ever, in  1949,  independent  of  any  in- 
crease in  salaries  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress or  for  Federal  judges,  the  basic 
salaries  of  the  Vice  President  and  Speak- 
er of  the  House  were  increased  to  $30,000 
per  annum.  The  pattern  of  25  years 
whereby  Supreme  Court  Justices  received 
$5,000  more  in  salary  than  either  the  Vice 
President  or  Speaker  of  the  House,  was 
thus  reversed.  However,  this  was  again 
changed  in  1955  when  the  basic  salaries 
of  the  Vice  President.  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  Supreme 
Court  Justices  were  fixed  equally  at  $35,- 
000  per  annum.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  since  the  Judiciary  Act  of 
1789  has  traditionally  received  $500  more 
than  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  This  differential  has  al- 
ways been  maintained. 

The  Govei*nment  Employees  Salary 
Reforai  Act  of  1964  increased  the  annual 
salary  payable  to  the  Vice  President  and 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  $43,000  per  annum,  exclu- 
sive of  any  expense  allowance.  This  is 
the  salary  originally  set  out  in  the  bill 
for  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  Each  Associate  Justice  was  to 
receive  $42,500  per  annum.  However, 
the  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  finally  approved  at  $40,000 
per  annum,  is  $3,000  less  than  that  of  the 
Vice  President  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  The  salaries  of  the  Associate 
Justices,  at  $39,500  per  annum,  are  $3,500 
less. 

With  the  exception  of  the  salary  of 
the  Chief  Executive,  there  appears  to  be 
no  reason  why  the  salaries  of  the  highest 
officers  in  the  three  coordinate  branches 
of  the  Government  ought  not  to  be  com- 
parable. The  Commission  on  Judicial 
and  Congressional  Salaries,  appointed 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  220,  83d  Con- 
gress, in  its  recommendation  in  1954  for 
an  appropriate  salary  to  be  paid  to  the 


STRENGTHENING    OF    THE    BANK- 
RUPTCY LAV/ 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  our  econo- 
my today  operates  on  credit.  This  is 
the  day  of  the  installment  purchase. 
This  is  a  time  when  many  prospective 
purchasers  ask  not  the  total  price  of  an 
article;  rather,  most  want  to  know  the 
minimum  monthly  payment  required. 
About  this  I  do  not  complain. 

But  a  concomitant  situation  has  arisen 
which  does  disturb  me.  Altogether  too 
many  individuals  who  have  good  incomes 
but  few  tangible,  unmortgaged  assets 
deliberately  run  up  large  debts  and  then 
proceed  to  file  a  petition  in  bankruptcy. 
So  common  has  this  practice  become  that 
many  credit  managers,  I  learn,  place 
those  who  have  recently  been  through 
the  bankruptcy  mill  in  a  preferred  class, 
extending  them  credit  freely,  knowing 
that  they  cannot  again  file  a  petition  in 
bankruptcy  for  a  period  of  6  years. 
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Vice  President  of  the  United  States  rea- 
soned as  follows : 

Following  historical  precedents,  the  Com- 
mission determined  that  the  Spealcer  of  the 
House  should  receive  a  salary  equal  to  that 
of  the  Vice  President. 

The  Commission  also  determined  that  the 
compensation  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  as  liead  of  the  Judicial  branch 
of  the  Government,  should  be  established  (at 
an  amount  equal  to  the  salary  recommended 
for  the  Vice  President) . 

V/ith  the  salaries  of  the  three  highest  rank- 
ing officials  in  our  governmental  system, 
other  than  the  President,  thus  determined, 
the  Commission  concluded  that  the  historical 
relations  and  the  differentials  between  the 
salaries  of  these  highest  officials  and  the 
others  within  the  scope  of  the  Commission's 
inquiry  be  retained. 

The  salary  of  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  was  lixed  at  $500  above  the 
salary  of  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  This  historical  differential  has 
been  maintained  throvighout  the  history  of 
our  Government  and  the  Commission  finds 
its  continuance  desirable.  Accordingly,  the 
Commission  finds  that  a  salary  ($500  less 
than  the  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice)  would 
be  appropriate  for  the  Associate  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  report  of  the  Randall  Commission 
in  1963  also  recommended  that  the  sal- 
aries of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
be  fixed  at  the  same  level. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Congress  in  ( 
1964  in  refusing  to  grant  salary  increases 
to  Supreme  Court  Justices  comparable  to 
those  authorized  for  other  officials  in  the 
Government,  is  inconsistent  with  all 
these  recommendations.  The  action  of 
the  Congress  should  be  reconsidered  and 
the  salaries  of  Supreme  Court  Justices 
should  now  be  increased  in  the  amount 
of  $3,000  per  annum.  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  [ 
will  be  received  and  appropriated  re-  ' 
f erred. 

The  bill  (S.  610)  to  increase  the  rates 
of  compensation  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  and  of  Associate  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Gruening.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


T  think  this  is  something  of  a  national 
Hissrace    There  was  a  time  when  it  was 
considered  shameful  to  avoid  the  pay- 
ment of  just  debts  by  filmg  a  petition 
S  bankruptcy.     Unhappily,  this  is  no 
onger  true.    A  few  years  ago,  the  unfor- 
tunate member  of  the  community  who 
had  -gone  bankrupt"  was  something  of  a 
social  pariah.    But  no  longer.    He  can 
ddve  about  in  his  new  automobile  with 
his  reputation  enhanced  by  this  evidence 
of  this  "Sharpness,"  provided  he  properly 
prepares  his  path  to  the  office  of  the  ref- 
eree in  bankruptcy.   I  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  nonbusiness  category  of  bankrupt- 
cies    I  offer  no  criticism  of  the  legiti- 
mate businessman  who  meets  with  re- 
verses and  must  clear  the  decks  legiti- 
mately and  seek  legal  means  of  doing  so. 
During  the  past  fiscal  year,  171,719  pe- 
titions in  bankruptcies  were  filed.    This 
was  an  increase  of  more  than  56  percent 
over  1960.     But  more  disturbing  to  me 
than  the  total  number  of  filings  is  the 
high  percentage  of  non-business  bank- 
rulxies.     in  fiscal   1964.  more  than  90 
percent  of  petitions  were  classified  as 
nonbusiness.     For  the  most  part  these 
represent  individuals  who  have  jobs,  of- 
ten good  jobs,  but  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  want  to  avoid  payment  of  all  or 
part  of  their  legal  obligations. 

In  Tennessee,  in  fiscal  year  1964, 
8  767  petitions  in  bankruptcy  were  filed. 
This  is  almost  a  100-percent  increase 
over  the  1960  figure  of  4,644.  National- 
ly some  90  percent  of  filings  are  classi- 
fied as  nonbusiness;  in  Tennessee.  97 
percent  are  so  classified.  Statistics  vary 
from  State  to  State,  of  course,  but  the 
situation  is  not  good  in  any  State.  I  do 
not  prejudge  those  individuals  who  filed 
nonbusiness  petitions  but  I  would  like 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  court  to  de- 
termine which  of  them  have  good  jobs, 
and  order  appropriate  payment  to  credi- 

°The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per-- 
mitted    to    proceed    for    2    additional 

minutes.  ^      ,tt*.v. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  has  been  said  that  since 
some  States  do  not  have  proper  laws, 
or  fail  to  enforce  what  laws  they  do  have, 
to  protect  the  ordinai-y  workingman 
from  loan  sharks,  a  loose  bankruptcy 
law  is  necessary  as  an  escape  valve. 

This  is  poor  reasoning,  indeed.  The 
answer  is  proper  State  laws  and  proper 
enforcement  to  control  usurious  activi- 
ties by  loan  sharks,  not  ill-contrived  Fed- 
eral bankruptcy  laws. 

Shall  we  continue  to  let  the  loan 
sharks  victimize  the  people  for  6  years, 
and  then  allow  a  loose  bankruptcy  law 
to  wipe  away  the  debt?  And  then  start 
all  over  on  another  6-year  cycle?  Is  this 
the  proper  answer? 

I  should  hope  we  can  do  better  than 
that. 

At  any  rate,  the  bill  is  permissive  in 
nature,  and  I  do  not  visualize  any  Fed- 
eral court  ordering  payment  continued 
on  a  debt  which  is  on  its  face  usurious 
and  illegal. 

The  history  of  our  bankiniptcy  laws 
Is  interesting,  but  I  shall  not  take  the 
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time  to  discuss  that  subject  today.  Let 
me  say  only  that  I  do  not  approach  this 
problem,  as  it  has  so  often  been  ap- 
proached historically,  from  the  stand- 
point of  property  rights  versus  human 
rights.  Anyone  who  is  familiar  with 
my  record  would  know  better. 

But  I  am  disturbed  whenever  I  find  a 
loophole  in  our  laws  by  which  anyone 
can  shirk  his  duty  to  the  community. 
Often  I  have  spoken  to  the  Senate  on 
the  subject  of  loopholes  in  our  tax  laws- 
provisions  which  allow  one  person  or 
type  of  enterprise  to  escape  carrying  a 
fair  share  of  the  total  tax  load. 

An  analogy  can  be  drawn  here.  For 
every  person  who  purchases  an  article 
"on  time"  and  does  not  pay  for  it,  some 
other  person  must  be  found  who  will 
make  up  the  deficit  thus  created.  The 
merchant  must  mark  up  his  remaining 
goods  to  cover  his  loss.  In  one  way  or 
another,  you  and  I,  Mr.  President,  must 
pay  the  debts  of  the  person  who  can 
afford  to  pay  those  debts  but  who  de- 
cides to  take  the  easy  road  to  bank- 
ruptcy. ^      ,    , 

Moreover,  I  am  not  concerned  only  for 
the   economics   involved.     This  sort  of 
thing  eats  away  at  the  moral  fiber  of  the 
Nation.     I  realize  we  cannot  legislate 
morals  but  we,  as  responsible  legislators, 
must  bear  the  responsibility  of  writing 
laws  which  discourage  immorality  and 
encourage    morality;    which    encourage 
honesty    and    discourage    deadbeating; 
which  make  the  path  of  the  social  ma- 
lingerer   and    shirker    sufficiently    un- 
pleasant to  persuade  him  at  least  to  in- 
vestigate the  way  of  the  honest  man. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  past  the 
time  for  amending  our  bankruptcy  laws, 
particularly  as  they  affect  individuals, 
and  more  particularly  as  they  affect  in- 
dividuals with  good  jobs. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  a  simple 
one.  It  would  authorize  the  court,  upon 
the  application  of  a  creditor,  or  upon  its 
own  motion,  when  it  appeared  feasible 
and  desirable,  to  order  the  petitioner  to 
proceed  under  chapter  xm.  Under  that 
provision,  a  petitioner  could  pay  into 
court  a  certain  sum  of  money  each 
month,  and  this  money  could  then  be 
paid  out  to  his  creditors  over  a  period  of 

time.  .  . 

In  my  view,  some  such  change  as  tnis 
in  our  bankruptcy  statutes  will  proj^e  to 
be  most  desirable  and  healthy,  both  eco- 
nomically and  morally. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  the  bill  for 
appropriate  reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred.  ^,.  , 

The  bill  <S.  613)  to  require  filing  under 
chapter  XHI  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  in 
certain  bankruptcy  proceedings,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Gore,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


States  while  employed  by  our  legation  In 
Riiphsrcst 

In  presenting  this  bill,  I  am  honored 
to  have  as  cosponsors  Senators  Cooper, 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Javits,  and 

Pell.  , 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  this  bill  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
before  Congress  adjourned  last  year  and 
that  it  was  passed  without  dissenting 
vote  by  the  Senate. 

Unfortunately,  Congress  adjourned  be- 
fore the  House  could  act  on  the  measure. 
This  is  a  most  deserving  case  and  it  is 
my  earnest  hope  that  Congress  will  act 
expeditiously  to  provide  Miss  Samuelli 
with  the  relief  to  which  she  is  entitled 
and  for  which,  regrettably,  she  has  al- 
ready had  to  wait  almost  4  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  <S.  618)  for  the  relief  of  Nora 
Isabella  Samuelli,  introduced  by  Mr. 
DoDD  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  


NORA  ISABELLA  SAMUELLI 
Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Nora  Isabella  Samuelli.  a 
former  Rumanian  national  who  was  im- 
prisoned for  12  years  by  the  Communist 
government  of  Rumania  on  charges  that 
she  had  acted  as  a  spy  for  the  United 


APPOINTMENT  OF  THIRD  FEDERAL 
JUDGE  FOR  EASTERN  DISTRICT 
OP  WISCONSIN 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  give  the  eastern 
district  of  Wisconsin  a  third  Federal 
judge  The  bill  is  identical  with  those 
being  introduced  today  in  the  House  by 
Congressman  Zablocki  and  Congressman 

■p  ITTTCC 

We  clearly  need  a  third  judge  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Wisconsin.  Justice 
delayed  is  often  justice  denied.  Yet 
there  is  now  excessive  delay  in  the  dis- 
position of  many  cases  in  the  Milwaukee 
Federal  court  because  Judges  Robert  Ji.. 
Tehan  and  Kenneth  P.  Grubb  face  a 
docket  which  has  become  too  large  for 
two  judges.  . 

The  addition  of  a  new  judgeship  is 
urged  by  those  most  familiar  with  the 
workings  of  the  Milwaukee  court. 
Judges  Grubb  and  Tehan  support  an 
added  judge  with  the  backing  of  Chief 
Judge  John  S.  Hastings,  of  the  Seventh 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  The  Milwau- 
kee Bar  Association  has  appointed  a  spe- 
cial committee  to  work  for  a  new  judge- 
ship under  the  leadership  of  Frederic 
Sammond.  ,  .„      ,  , 

The  prospects  for  our  bills  depend 
largely  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States. 
After  making  a  study  of  caseload  trends 
occasioned  by  Congressman  Reuss  bill 
in  the  88th  Congress,  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference's Committees  on  Judicial  Statis- 
tics and  Court  Administration  decided  m 
September  1964,  to  recommend  a  tempo- 
rary third  judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Wisconsin.  ^  .  .. ^ 

We  expect  that  the  conference  at  its 
March  1965,  meeting  will  recommend  an 
omnibus  bill  to  create  new  judgeships, 
including  a  judge  for  Wisconsin.  We 
hope  it  will  be  a  permanent  judge,  ii 
not,  we  shall  work  to  have  the  bill 
amended  to  make  the  judgeship  Perma- 
nent. Senator  Proxmire  has  pledged  to 
support  this  effort. 
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The  bills  for  a  permanent  new  judge- 
ship introduced  today  are  an  earnest  of 
our  desire  for  a  lasting  improvement  of 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  east- 
ern district  of  Wisconsin. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  lay  on  the  table  for  a 
day  for  the  additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  bill  (S.  620)  to  amend  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  one  additional 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Wisconsin,  introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


FACILITATION  OF  MANAGEMENT. 
USE.  AND  PUBLIC  BENEFITS  PROM 
THE  APPALACHIAN  TRAIL 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark  I,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Williams], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
MclNTYREl,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut [Mr.  RiBicoFF],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  fMr.  Tydings],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton], I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tatins;  the  management,  use,  and  public 
benefits  from  the  Appalachian  Trail,  a 
beautiful  scenic  trail  designed  primarily 
for  foot  travel  through  natural  or  primi- 
tive areas,  and  extending  generally  from 
the  State  of  Maine  to  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia: it  also  has  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
and  promoting  Federal.  State,  local,  and 
private  cooperation  and  assistance  for 
the  promotion  of  the  trail.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  held  at  the 
desk  until  January  27  for  additional  co- 
sponsors.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  originally  introduced 
this  bill  in  May  of  last  year  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  fMr.  Wil- 
liams] and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  McIntyre].  Subsequently, 
four  other  Senators  joined  us  as  cospon- 
sors. I  was  gratified  by  the  public  re- 
sponse to  our  bill  for.  without  excep- 
tion, the  conservation  and  recreation 
groups,  the  Appalachian  Trail  Confer- 
ence, a  private  group  which  maintains 
the  trail,  and  others  who  wrote  me  were 
enthusiastic  in  their  support.  I  feel  even 
more  strongly  now  that  we  must  act  to 
provide  protection  for  the  trail  against 
the  many  threats  now  confronting  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  will 
lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

The  bill  (S.  622)  to  facilitate  the  man- 
agement, use,  and  public  benefits  from 
the  Appalachian  Trail,  a  scenic  trail  de- 
signed primarily  for  foot  travel  through 
natural  or  primitive  areas,  and  extend- 


ing-generally  from  Maine  to  Georgia; 
to  facilitate  and  promote  Federal,  State, 
local,  and  private  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance for  the  promotion  of  the  trail,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Nelson  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  ti- 
tle, referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  622 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  In 
recognition  of  the  public  benefits  already  re- 
ceived from  the  establishment  of  the  Appala- 
chian Trail,  extending  generally  along  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  from  Maine  to  Geor- 
gia for  a  distance  of  more  than  two  thousand 
miles,  and  In  order  to  promote  and  perfect 
the  delineation,  protection,  and  management 
of  such  trail,  the  cooperation  of  Federal, 
State,  local,  and  private  organizations  and 
persons,  for  these  purposes.  Is  hereby  declared 
to  be  In  the  public  interest. 

(b)  In  furtherance  of  these  purposes,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
any  other  Federal  officials  who  now  or  here- 
after administer  Federal  properties  traversed 
by  the  Appalachian  Trail  shall  coordinate 
their  efforts  In  providing  uniform  adminis- 
tration and  protection  of  the  trail;  and  they 
shall  give  encouragement  to  and  cooperate 
with  the  States,  local  communities,  and  pri- 
vate organizations  and  persons  in  promoting 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Appalachian  Trail,  together 
with  sufficient  land  on  both  sides  thereof 
to  protect  adequately  and  preserve  Its  char- 
acter, shall  comprise  the  Appalachian  Trail- 
way,  which  shall  be  administered,  protected, 
and  maintained  so  as  to  retain  its  natural 
or  scenic  character  In  keeping  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  excluding  therefrom  all 
inconsistent  and  nonconforming  uses  wher- 
ever this  can  be  accomplished  in  the  public 
Interest:  Provided,  That  such  administration 
shall  not  render  Inapplicable  to  the  lands 
within  the  trallway  the  pertinent  laws  and 
regulations  governing  particular  Federal  areas 
or  lands  traversed  by  the  trallway. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the 
concurrence  of  other  Federal  agencies  ad- 
ministering lands  through  which  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  passes,  is  authorized  to  Issue, 
and  to  amend  from  time  to  time,  as  required 
by  circumstances,  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  to  serve  as 
guidelines  in  its  administration,  protection, 
and  general  management. 

Sec.  3.  In  furtherance  of  this  Act  and  the 
objectives  prescribed  by  the  basic  Act  relat- 
ing to  outdoor  recreation  activities  approved 
May  28,  1963  (77  Stat.  49),  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  with  the  advice,  consent,  and 
assistance  of  the  aforesaid  Federal  agencies. 
States,  and  others,  is  authorized  to  define, 
redefine,  and  delineate,  where  advisable,  the 
route  of  the  Appalachian  Trallway  in  order 
to  retain  wherever  possible  the  natural  or 
scenic  character  of  the  trail  and  adjoining 
lands.  The  Secretary  shall  cause  public 
notice  to  be  given  concerning  the  trallway 
route,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  thereafter  whenever 
additions  or  changes  are  made,  either 
through  publication  in  the  Federal  Register, 
or  in  such  other  manner  as  he  shall  con- 
sider practicable.  The  route  of  the  trail- 
way  may  be  revised  from  time  to  time,  sm 
required  by  circumstances,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Federal  agencies  directly  Involved. 
In  determining  the  width  and  location  of  the 
trallway,  the  following  principles  shall 
govern — 

(a)  the  trallway  shall  be  of  sufficient 
width  and  shall  be  so  located  as  to  provide 
the  maximum  retention  of  natural   condi- 


tions, scenic  or  historic  features,  and  the 
primitive  nature  of  the  trallway. 

(b)  the  route  of  the  trallway  shall  be 
selected  to  avoid,  so  far  as  possible  and 
practicable,  established  highways,  motor 
roads,  mining  areas,  power-transmission 
lines,  private  recreational  developments,  pub- 
lie  recreational  developments  not  related  to 
the  trail,  and  other  activities  that  would  be 
Inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
and  the  protection  in  Its  natural  condition 
and  use  of  the  trail  for  outdoor  recreation. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  continuity 
of  the  Appalachian  Trallway  and  its  uniform 
administration  as  a  continuous  area  through- 
out its  full  length,  and  to  promote  its  use 
and  management  In  keeping  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  Federal  agencies  admin- 
istering land  through  which  the  trallway 
passes  are  authorized  to  acquire,  within  the 
authorized  t)oundaries  of  areas  they  admin- 
ister, through  donation  or  such  other  man- 
ner as  they  shall  consider  to  be  in  the  public 
interest,  any  lajid.  Interests  in  land,  rights, 
or  easements;  or  they  may  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  private  landowners  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  said  Appalachian 
Trallway. 

(b)  Where  the  trallway  extends  across  the 
other  non -Federal  lands,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  Involved  in  administering  adjacent 
lands  are  authorized  to  cooperate  with  States, 
political  subdivisions,  and  local  and  private 
organizations  and  persons  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  their  acquisition  of  land,  in- 
terests In  land,  rights,  ea.sements,  or  the 
consummation  of  agreements  with  land- 
owners that  will  further  the  purposes  of 
this  Act;  and  if  private  properties  within 
such  portions  of  the  trallway  are  offered  for 
sale  for  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  to  the  extent  of  any  funds 
that  are  made  available  therefor,  may  pur- 
chase such  properties  or  Interests  therein 
for  purposes  of  the  trallway  only  from  will- 
ing sellers,  and  he  shall  thereafter  make  such 
arrangements  as  he  deems  appropriate  for 
the  management  of  such  properties. 


INTERSTATE  ADOPTION  PRACTICES 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
amending  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  make  unlawful  certain  practices 
in  connection  with  the  placing  of  minor 
children  for  permanent  free  care  or  for 
adoption. 

This  proposed  legislation,  if  enacted 
into  law,  would  eliminate  the  deplorable 
practice  of  selling  newborn  babies  for 
profit  to  the  highest  bidder. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  allowed  to  lie  on  the  table  for 
5  days,  so  that  additional  Senators  who 
so  desire  may  join  as  cosponsors.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and,  without  objection,  will  lie  on 
the  desk  as  requested;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  requested. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  pro- 
posed legislation  would  establish  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  the  activities  of  certain 
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unscrupulous  lawyers,  doctors,  and  other 
assorted  baby  brokers  who  now  act  as 
0  ganizers  and  middlemen  n  the  nter- 
state  traffic  in  black-market  infants.  It 
S  help  safeguard  the  rights  and  wel- 
Jare  of  the  children  and  the  parents  who 
lodav  all  too  often  fall  into  the  merciless 
hands  of  these  slave  traders  grown  fat 
on  human  misery,  ignorance,  and  mls- 

^°i^should  like  to  point  out  that  this  bill 
would  not  infringe  upon  State  laws  or 
responsibilities;  that  it  would  not  abolish 
nrivate  or  nonagency  adoptions;  that  it 
would  not  abolish  interstate  or  foreign 
adoptions:  that  it  would  not  deprive  par- 
ents of  the  right  to  seek  new  homes  for 
their  children  without  agency  interven- 
tion- that  it  would  not  prevent  child- 
less'couples  from  seeking  to  adopt  a 
child  directly  from  its  natural  mother; 
and  that  it  would  not  prohibit  receipt 
of  professional  fees  for  adoption-con- 
nected legal  or  medical  services,  child- 
birth, prenatal  or  postnatal  care  and  the 
adoption  proceeding  itself. 

Mr  President,  this  proposal  is  not  en- 
tirely new.  It  was  championed  for  many 
years  by  our  late  colleague  Senator  Estes 
Kefauver  and  it  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  88th  Congress.  It  has  re- 
ceived widespread  support  from  govern- 
mental agencies,  from  welfare  organiza- 
tions, and  from  a  large  number  of  indi- 
viduals concerned  with  child  care. 

One  of  the  fears  expressed  against  leg- 
islation of  this  type  is  that  it  might  de- 
limit  private    adoptions.      This  fear    is 
coupled  with  the  criticism  that  many 
times  official  adoption  agencies  turn  cou- 
ples from  their  doors  because  of  unreal- 
istic or  arbitrary  standards  for  parent- 
hood.   I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  point  that  if  there  is  any  truth  to 
such  charges,  they  must  be  investigated 
by  the  governmental  and  public  authori- 
ties responsible  for  licensing  these  adop- 
tion agencies.    But  I  emphatically  state 
that  whatever  the  agencies  do  or  fail  to 
do  cannot   excuse   under   any   circum- 
stances the  vicious  interstate  trafficking 
in  defenseless  human  infants  which  is 
the  main  target  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion 

One  wrong  does  not  justify  another. 
There  is  no  justification  for  cases  de- 
scribed at  our  hearings  last  year  involv- 
--  ing  a  ring  of  doctors,  lawyers,  and  house- 
wives that  sold  babies  for  prices  ranging 
from  $1,100  to  $4,000;  of  college  profes- 
sors peddling  children  born  to  school 
girls,  and  of  assorted  other  crooks  whose 
charges  for  illegal  adoptions  have  gone 
up  to  $7,000. 

There  is  no  justification  for  selling  a 
baby  to  a  man  convicted  on  the  chai'ge 
of  a  sexual  offense  involving  children. 

There  is  no  justification  for  a  doctor 
coercing  a  teenage  mother  to  give  up 
her  baby  to  cover  hospital  expenses  so 
he  can  then  resell  it  for  a  huge  profit. 

There  is  no  justification  for  these 
brokers  to  coerce  prospective  mothers  to 
travel  across  State  lines  just  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  more  lenient  adoption  laws. 

There  is  no  justification  for  the  misery 
and  heartbreak  of  adoptive  parents 
whose  babies  are  taken  away  after  im- 
proper adoption  procedures  by  the  mid- 
dleman, concerned  solely  with  the  mone- 


tary gain  from  the  deal  and  often  show- 
ing complete  disregard  for  the  human 
beings  they  manipulate  for  selfish  ends 
and  for  the  lives  they  throw  into  havoc 
and  often  into  tragedy. 

Most  of  all.  there  is  no  justification 
for  the  passing  of  a  newborn  baby  back 
and  forth  from  hand  to  hand,  a  frequent 
occurrence  in  these  black-market  opera- 
tions, while  the  two  sets  of  parents  de- 
cide what  to  do  with  the  new  life  that, 
above  all,  needs  protection,  but  which  in 
this  trade  is  handled  like  a  piece  of  mer- 
chandise no  different  from  a  television 
set,  an  automobile,  or  a  vacuum  cleaner. 

We  have  been  told  of  a  case  where  the 
adoptive  parents  who  obtained  a  child  in 
the  black  market  wanted  to  return  it  be- 
cause they  were  "dissatisfied"  with  the 
baby  They  were  then  advised  by  the 
middleman-lawyer  to  try  it  out  a  little 

longer.  ,  ,    . 

We  have  been  told  of  a  black-market 
sale  of  a  baby  who  was  subsequently 
found  to  be  mentally  defective.  He  was 
thereupon  returned  to  the  doctor  who,  m 
turn,  hired  a  woman  to  take  the  child 
without  notice  to  its  natural  mother,  and. 
since  she  was  not  home  at  the  time,  it 
was  simply  left  in  her  room. 

We  have  been  told  of  a  black-market 
baby  who  was  rejected  by  his  father  soon 
after  adoption  because  he  had  a  darker 
complexion  than  the  rest  of  the  family. 
Another  child  manifested  racial  charac- 
teristics incompatible  with  those  of  the 
adoptive  parents  and  was  turned  over  to 
an  agency  for  readoption. 

Mr  President,  most  of  these  shocking 
activities  would  not  have  taken  place  if 
these  adoptions  had  been  arranged 
through  official  agencies.  Many  of  these 
so-called  parents  would  not  be  given  a 
child  and  many  of  them  have  in  fact  been 
rejected  by  agencies  as  unfit  and  inca- 
pable of  taking  proper  care  of  children. 
Many  of  these  deals  that  pass  for  adop- 
tions would  not  have  been  made  if  there 
was  a  Federal  law  forbidding  interstate 
adoptions  arranged  by  unauthorized  in- 
dividuals or  rings  of  racketeers. 

The  black  market  in  babies  thrives 
largely  on  the  shame,  guilt,  or  ignorance 
of  unmarried  mothers  and  on  the  frus- 
tration, impatience,  and  haste  of  childless 
couples.  These  are  not  qualities  that  as- 
sure adequate  protection  for  the  child, 
the    innocent    victim    of    irresponsible 

adults.  ^         .,     T^„ 

The  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency has  studied  the  plight  of  chil- 
dren in  this  country  for  several  years 
and  we  know  the  importance  of  a  good 
family  for  their  development  into  mature 
and  constructive  adults,  but  we  know 
that  a  good  home  for  babies  in  non- 
agency  adoptions  is  a  matter  of  chance 
rather  than  certainty. 

The  very  recent  emergence  of  the  bat- 
tered child  syndrome  throughout  the  Na- 
tion provides  tragic  evidence  that  not 
all  adults  are  fit  to  be  parents.  It  has 
made  law  enforcement  and  social  agen- 
cies aware  that  some  of  these  so-calle^ 
parents  have  beaten,  burned,  maimed, 
mutilated,  and  killed  their  own  or 
adopted  children. 

It  will  allow  prosecution  of  baby  rack- 
eteers by  establishing  a  $10,000  fine  and 
a  5-year  term  of  imprisonment  for  crim- 


inal practices  against  infants  that  even 
today  flourish  unchecked  throughout  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  and 
South  America  as  well. 

There  is  little  assurance  that  a  non- 
agency  adoption  will  not  put  an  infant 
into  the  hands  of  such  people,  because 
in  some  cases  even  the  courts  have  no 
say  in  these  operations  when  a  fraudu- 
lent birth  certificate  is  made  out  to  show 
that  a  child  delivered  by  an  unmarried 
mother  is  born  to  the  adoptive  parents. 
Yet  during  subcommittee  hearings  last 
summer,  we  learned  that  over  40,000 
children  per  year  are  placed  with  no  prior 
investigation  by  a  social  agency  regard- 
ing the  suitability  of  the  home  and  other 
factors.  ^    . 

Mr.  President,  every  child  who  is  a  vic- 
tim of  unsuitable  parents  is  also  a  po- 
tential victim  of  delinquency.  The  bill 
I  introduce  today  will  help  minimize  this 
danger.  It  will  not  outlaw  private  adop- 
tion, but  it  will  strengthen  the  case  of 
the  agencies. 

No  legislation  can  improve  the  quality 
of  parents,  but,  if  enacted  into  law,  this 
measure  will  diminish  the  criminal  rings 
to  which  unmarried  prospective  mothers 
now  turn  to  dispose  of  their  babies  and 
will  encourage  them  to  seek  aid  from 
legitimate  agencies. 

It  will  help  eliminate  the  nationwide 
scope  of  this  racket  by  making  it  illegal 
for  brokers  to  transport  mothers  and 
babies  in  interstate  commerce  for  profit 
and  for  the  purpose  of  evading  State 
laws. 

It  will  prevent  persons  who  have  been 
found  to  be  sex  deviates,  who  have  been 
convicted  in  some  cases  of  molestmg 
minors,  from  adopting  infants.  This 
situation  is  going  on  in  this  country  at 
the  present  time,  and  it  is  done  through 
interstate  traffic.  The  only  way  we  can 
put  an  end  to  it  is  to  get  control  over  it 
through  passage  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. ,      .^ 

The  Senate  unanimously  passed  a  sim- 
ilar bill  last  year.  The  late  Senator  Ke- 
fauver, of  Tennessee,  previously  intro- 
duced the  bill.  It  was  his  idea.  He  was 
responsible  for  getting  it  through  the 
committee  and  bringing  it  to  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  for  passage.  The  bill  was 
passed  last  year,  but  unfortunately  it 
was  late  in  the  session  and  the  House 
did  not  get  an  opportunity  to  act  upon 
it.  I  am  hopeful,  therefore,  that  the 
bill  will  pass  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. . 

Mr  President,  the  proposal  has  been 
supported  by  the  U.S.  Children's  Bureau, 
by  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Charities,  by  the  National  Jewish  Wel- 
fare Board,  by  the  various  denomina- 
tional groups  of  the  Protestant  church 
and  by  a  large  number  of  other  regional 
and  local  organizations  with  special  in- 
terest in  the  care  and  welfare  of  chil- 
dren. ,       ^  4.V,    *  ;* 

I  express  once  more  the  hope  that  it 
will  receive  favorable  and  speedy  action 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  bill  (S.  624)  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  make  unlawful 
certain  practices  in  connection  with  the 
placing  of  minor  children  for  permanent 
free  care  or  for  adoption,  introduced  by 
Mr  DoDD,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
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Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

ExHrsiT  1 
S.  624 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  of  chapter  53,  a  new  chap- 
ter as  follows: 

"CHAPTER  54 — INTERSTATE  PLACEMENT  OF  CHIL- 
DREN FOR  PERMANENT  FREE  CARE  OR  FOR 
ADOPTION 

"s  1181.  Placing  child  for  permanent  free  care 
or  for  adoption  for  compensa- 
tion 

■■(a»  Whoever,  either  by  himself  or 
through  any  agent  or  employee,  or  other  per- 
son, directly  or  indirectly  solicits,  collects, 
or  receives  .uiy  money  or  anything  of  value, 
or  t-lie  promiso  iherev>f.  m  any  manner  what- 
soever, for  placing  or  arranging  for  the  place- 
ment of  any  child  in  any  home  for  perma- 
nent free  care  or  for  adoption,  under  circum- 
stances requiring  or  resulting  In  such  child 
being  transported  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10.- 
000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  Ave  years, 
or  both. 

'•(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  ( 1 )  money  received 
by  or  paid  to  a  child-care  or  adoption  agency 
In  any  State,  either  public  or  private,  which 
is  authorized  or  licensed  by  said  State  to  pro- 
vide permanent  care  for  children  or  to  place 
children  for  adoption,  as  reimbursement  for 
providing  services  by  said  agency:  _( 2)  fees 
received  solely  for  professional  legal  services; 
or  (3)  fees  received  solely  for  professional 
medical  services  directly  in  connection  with 
the  prenatal  care  of  the  natural  mother  or 
delivery,  examination,  or  treatment  of  the 
child. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  penalize  ( 1 )  any  person  for  placing 
or  arranging  for  the  placement  of  any  child 
In  any  home  for  permanent  free  care  or 
adoption.  If  such  person  Is  the  natural  parent 
of  such  child:  or  (2)  any  person  who  ar- 
ranges, or  seeks  to  arrange,  for  the  place- 
ment In  his  home  of  a  child  for  the  purpose 
of  adopting  such  child  or  providing  him 
with  permanent  free  care. 
"S  1182.  Coercion  or  enticement  of  natural 
parent  or  adoptive  parents 

"(a)  Whoever,  by  himself  or  through  any 
agent  or  employee  or  other  person,  whether 
In  return  for  the  paj-ment  or  receipt  of 
money  or  anything  of  value,  or  the  promise 
thereof  or  without  any  such  payment  or  re- 
ceipt, in  any  manner  whatsoever,  persuades, 
induces,  coerces,  or  arranges  for  a  parent  of 
a  child  (including  a  child  In  ventre  sa  mere) 
to  travel  from  or  to  another  place  In  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  to  place  said  child 
for  permanent  free  care  or  for  adoption  when 
the  placement  is  made  or  will  be  made  In 
return  for  the  payment  of  money  or  Any- 
thing of  value,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  by  himself  or  through  any 
agent  or  employee  or  other  person,  whether 
in  return  for  the  payment  or  receipt  of 
money  or  anything  of  value,  or  the  promise 
thereof,  or  without  any  such  payment  or  re- 
ceipt, in  any  manner  whatsoever,  persuades, 
induces,  coerces,  or  arranges  for  a  prospec- 
tive adoptive  parent,  or  prospective  adoptive 
parents,  to  travel  from  or  to  another  place 
in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  to  obtain 
a  child  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  such 
child  or  providing  him  with  permanent  free 
care,  when  the  placement  Is  made  or  will  be 
made  in  return  for  the  payment  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  In  the  case  of  arrangements  for 


the  transportation  of  a  natural  mother  In 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  by  (1)  any 
child-care  or  adoption  agency  In  any  State, 
either  public  or  private,  which  Is  authorized 
or  licensed  by  such  State  to  provide  perma- 
nent care  for  children  or  to  place  children 
for  adoption;  (2)  any  licensed  or  authorized 
maternity  home  or  shelter;  or  (3)  any  per- 
son who  legally  arranges  or  seeks  to  arrange 
for  the  placement  in  his  home  of  a  child 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  such  child  or 
providing  him  with  permanent  free  care. 
"S  1183.  Definitions 

"As  used  in  this  chapter — 

"(1)  The  term  'child'  means  any  indlvld- 
luil  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  sixteen 
years;  and 

"(2)  The  term  'permanent  free  care' 
means  the  care  given  to  any  child  on  a  per- 
manent basis  by  any  person  who  Is  not  re- 
ceiving compensation  therefor,  and  is  nei- 
ther related  to  the  child  nor  standing  in 
such  relation  to  the  child  or  Its  mother  as 
to  create  a  legal  Interest  In  the  child's  wel- 
fare, but  such  term  does  not  Include  the 
free  care  provided  to  any  child  by  or  through 
any  licensed  or  authorized  child-care  agency 
or  courts  having  Juvenile  jurisdiction." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  analysis  of  part  1  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
inserting  after 

"53.    Indians 1151" 

the  following: 

"54.  Interstate  placement  of  clilldren 
for  permanent  free  care  or  for 
adoption 1181" 

(b)  that  part  of  the  index  to  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  which  describes  the  con- 
tents of  part  1  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
inserting  after: 

"53.    Indians 1151" 

the  following: 

"54.  Interstate  placement  of  children 
for  permanent  free  care  or  for 
adoption 1181" 


SALE  OF  CERTAIN  ISOLATED  OR 
DISCONNECTED  TRACTS  OF  LAND 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
relating  to  the  sale  of  isolated  or  dis- 
connected tracts  of  public  land. 

A  problem  has  developed  in  Wyoming, 
and  I  am  sure  in  other  States,  concern- 
ing agricultural  trespass.  This  comes 
about  because  in  years  gone  by  oui-  pio- 
neers and  settlers  had  difficulty  in  lay- 
ing out  their  homesteads  and  in  fencing 
irrigable  land.  Often  the  settler  would 
fence  a  unit  of  land  which  could  be 
irrigated  profitably,  even  though  he 
mi!,'lit  have  icnown  that  a  portion  of  that 
fenced-in  area  was  Government  land. 
More  often  than  not  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  knew  of  this  but,  because 
no  one's  rights  were  being  damaged  by 
the  action,  did  not  correct  the  fence 
lines.  Now,  after  many  years  of  this 
technical  trespass,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  has  been  resurveying  the 
lands  and  ordering  the  ranchers  to  build 
their  fences  on  the  boundary  lines  and 
pay  fines  for  the  back  trespasses. 

For  the  most  part,  these  lands  are 
isolated  or  disconnected  tracts  of  public 
land  which  are  of  little,  if  any,  value  to 
the  U.S.  Government.  However,  the  loss 
of  these  agricultural  lands  to  the  indi- 
vidual ranches  involved  would  be  severe. 

I  ftm  pleased  to  report  that  the  local, 
as  well  as  Federal,  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement officials  have  been  cooperative 
on  this  matter  and  have  met  with  our 


local  ranchers  to  explain  the  difBculties 
that  have  been  encountered.  It  has  been 
agreed  by  all  those  interested  that  tiie 
proper  solution  to  the  problem  is  for  the 
ranchers  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
buy  those  isolated  and  disconnected 
areas  which  have  been  privately  fenced 
in  for  so  many  years.  Unfortunately,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  docs  not 
now  have  the  authority  to  sell  the  land  to 
the  ranchers. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  I  am  now  in- 
troducing is  to  authorize  the  sale  of  these 
lands  to  the  ranchers  who  are  commit- 
ting the  "agricultural  trespass."  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  issued  a  directive  to  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  personnel 
instructing  them  to  reach  settlement  on 
all  agricultural  trespass  cases  by  July  1, 
1965.  With  this  in  mind,  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  committee  to  which  this  legis- 
lation is  referred  will  act  on  it  as  soon 
as  practicable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  625)  to  authorize  the  sale 
of  isolated  or  disconnected  tracts  of 
lands,  introduced  by  Mr.  Simpson,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


Januanjl9,1965 
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ERECTION  OF  MONUMENT  ON  AL- 
CATRAZ  ISLAND  TO  COMMEMO- 
RATE THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  a  few  months,  the  United  Na- 
tions will  celebrate  its  20th  anniversai-y. 
The  years  that  have  followed  its  creation 
in  San  Francisco  have  been  years  of 
tension,  danger,  and  frustration,  but 
they  also  have  been  years  of  achieve- 
ment and  hope. 

The  United  Nations  was  founded  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  greatest  war  in 
history  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  the 
fondest  and  most  noble  goals  of  man- 
kind: the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security,  victory  over  the 
scourges  of  famine,  disease,  ignorance 
and  pestilence,  and  promotion  of  respect 
for  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms. 

When  the  U.N.  Charter  was  drafted  in 
1945,  most  of  the  participants  in  the  Con- 
ference envisioned  a  new  kind  of  world 
emerging  from  the  war.  A  world  in 
which  international  cooperation  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  solving  the  age  old 
problems  of  man. 

Unfortunately,  this  was  not  to  be. 
Before  many  months  had  passed  after 
the  Charter's  adoption,  the  Soviet  Union 
made  it  clear  that  it  had  joined  the  U.N. 
in  name  only.  The  Soviet  Union  made 
it  clear  that  while  a  new  kind  of  world 
had  emerged  from  the  war,  it  was  not 
the  kind  of  world  foreseen  by  most  of  the 
men  who  drafted  the  Charter. 

But  thanks  to  the  competence  of  those 
men  wlio  gathered  at  San  Francisco,  the 
United  Nations  was  able  to  function  in 
the  world  that  actually  came  out  of  the 
war.  And  in  the  ensuing  years,  it  has 
been  able  to  meet  and  serve  the  new  re- 
quirements of  an  ever-changing  world. 


Piftv-one  nations  made  up  the  original 
membership  of  the  U.N.  Today  only  20 
vpars  later,  its  membership  numbers  over 
m  During  this  period,  50  nations 
nLsed  from  colonial  status  to  some  form 
Sf  national  independence.  This  breakup 
of  the  European  colonial  empire  in  a 
short  two-decade  period  has  been  truly 
revolutionary.  The  Communists  have 
tried  hard  to  exploit  the  turmoil  inlierent 
in  such  rapid  change.  But  not  one  new 
nation  chose  communism  as  a  way  of  life 
or  as  a  system  of  government.  Mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations  has  mate- 
rially aided  these  nations  in  resisting 
domination  from  outside  sources.  The 
U  N  has  provided  them  a  forum  in  whicli 
tx)  air  attempts  by  other  powers  to  inter- 
fere with  their  governmental  process. 

The  agencies  of  the  U.N.  have  per- 
formed yeoman  service  in  the  battle 
against  disease,  hunger,  and  ignorance. 
They  have  been  instrumental  in  helping 
underdeveloped  nations  both  new  and  old 
in  their  efforts  to  develop  their  economies 
looking  toward  the  day  when  they  will  be 
self-sustaining  economically  as  well  as 
politically.  These  agencies  in  many  re- 
spects are  the  unsung  heroes  of  the  world 
organization  for  their  efforts  and 
achievements  usually  go  unpublicized 
and  unnoticed  by  the  world  at  large. 

Conversely,  the  peacekeeping  efforts  of 
the  United  Nations  have  received  an 
abundance  of  news  coverage.  During 
the  20  years,  situation  after  situation  has 
arisen  threatening  world  peace.  From 
Korea  to  Kashmir,  from  Cuba  to  the 
Congo,  from  Cyprus  to  New  Guinea,  and 
in  many  other  troubled  spots,  the  U.N. 
has  been  looked  to  to  help  smother 
flames  of  conflict  before  they  could  grow 
and  possibly  engulf  the  world.  On  each 
occasion,  it  has  been  instrumental  in 
preserving  peace.  The  role  it  has  played 
in  these  instances  has  not  necessarily 
been  the  one  foreseen  in  1945.  However, 
this  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  world 
organization's  achievements.  Rather,  it 
proves  tiiat  man's  desire  for  peace  is  so 
strong  and  so  enduring  that  given  a  ve- 
hicle for  peace,  he  will  strive  to  make  it 
work. 

Today,  the  United  Nations  is  facing 
one  of  its  most  serious  crises.  I  have  the 
utmost  confidence  rit  will  be  resolved 
without  the  destruction  of  the  charter's 
integrity.  But  a  solution  of  the  current 
difficulty  will  not  by  any  means  bring 
clear  sailing  for  the  organization.  The 
imperfection  of  today's  world  is  reflected 
in  the  U.N.  Thus,  we  can  foresee  more 
crises  in  the  future. 

Those  of  us  who  endorse  the  purposes 
of  the  U.N.  as  outlined  in  the  charter 
and  believe  the  organization  can  serve 
these  purposes  must  make  clear  our  sup- 
port of  the  charter  and  our  support  of 
our  Nation's  continued  active  participa- 
tion in  the  U.N. 

Last  year,  I  had  the  honor  of  serving 
as  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Disposition  of  Alcatraz  Island.  This 
Commission  held  extended  hearings  in 
San  Francisco,  receiving  testimony  from 
more  than  40  witnesses.  In  addition,  the 
Commission  received  and  considered  al- 
most 500  letters  containing  proposals 
and  suggestions  for  future  use  of  the 


former  prison  island.    The  Commission, 
composed  of  four  Californians  and  my- 
self, filed  its  report  with  the  Congress  m 
accordance  with  the  legislation  estab- 
lishing It  on  August  3,  1964.    The  Com- 
mission recommended  that  the  island  be 
used  as  the  site  for  a  monument  to  com- 
memorate the  founding  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  San  Fi-ancisco  in  1945  and  to 
serve  as  a  symbol  of  peace.    The  report 
further  recommended  the  design  of  the 
monument  be  selected  through  an  inter- 
national      architectural       competition. 
Further,  the  island  would  be  left  in  its 
natural  state  except  for  the  monument 
and  would  be  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.    These  recommen- 
dations followed  a  proposal  submitted  by 
the  San  Francisco  chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  United  Nations. 
The  AAUN  also  offered  to  raise  and  do- 
nate sufficient  funds  to  remove  the  pres- 
ent structures  on  the  island,  to  con- 
duct the  architectural  competition,  and 
to  build  the  monument.    The  Commis- 
sion  included   the    acceptance    of   this 
magnanimous  offer  as  a  part  of  its  rec- 
ommendations. 

On  August  7,  Congressman  Jeffery 
CoHELAN,  a  member  of  the  Commission, 
and  myself  introduced  bills  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  carry  out  the 
Commission's  recommendations.  No  ac- 
tion was  taken  prior  to  adjournment. 

Today,  Congressman  Cohelan  and  I 
again  join  in  introducing  legislation  in 
our  respective  Houses  to  carry  out  the 
Commission's  recommendations. 

This  legislation  provides  the  Congress 
a  most  unique  opportunity.    In  the  first 
place.  Alcatraz  Island  is  an  unusual  piece 
of  property.    As  we  all  know,  it  is  a  domi- 
nant feature  in  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
important  seaports.     It   is  an  historic 
landmark  in  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
beautiful  harbors.    It  is  an  inherent  part 
of  one  of  our  Nation's  most  lovely  and 
most  famous  cities.    Also,  the  island  it- 
one  of  the  most  universally  known  places 
in  the  United  States.    Today,  the  build- 
ings on  the  island  stand  in  a  state  of 
advanced  deterioration.     However,  due 
to  the  type  of  construction,  if  nothing  is 
done,  the  deteriorated  structure  may  well 
stand  forever.     When  the  penitentiaiy 
was  in  operation  and  the  buildings  main- 
tained   the   island   was   considered   by 
many  as  an  eyesore.    Presently,  I  believe 
all  would  concur  that  the  island  is  be- 
coming a  serious  blot  on  the  beauty  of 
our  land. 

Normal  real  property  disposal  pro- 
cedures would  not  be  an  appropriate  so- 
lution to  this  problem.  Not  only  does 
the  location  of  the  island  militate  against 
such  a  solution  but  past  use  of  the  island 
does  also.  Due  to  its  use  for  over  30  years 
as  the  Nation's  maximum  security 
prison,  it  has  become  well  known 
throughout  the  world.  Its  reputation 
makes  it  highly  susceptible  to  improper 
exploitation.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  anyone  be  allowed  to  use  the 
island  to  glorify  the  criminal  acts  which 
brought  men  to  Alcatraz  or  to  exploit  the 
human  misery  associated  with  crime. 

These  factors  all  point  to  a  need  for 
Federal  action.  The  future  use  of  the 
island  will  have  a  significant  impact  on 


the  Nation  as  well  as  San  Francisco  and 
the  State  of  California.    The  fact  that 
the  United  Nations  was  fqunded  in  San 
Fi-ancisco  gives  us  the  opjjy'tunity  to  put 
the  island  to  a  good  use  and,  at  the  same 
time,   demonstrate  our  commitment  to 
peace,  security,  and  justice,  the  purposes 
for    which    the    United    Nations    was 
founded.    Also,  through  the  bill  I  shall 
introduce,  this  action  can  be  taken  with 
only  minimum  expense  to  the  taxpayer. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  takes 
early  action  on  this  legislation  to  accept 
the  offer  of  the  San  Francisco  chapter  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  United 
Nations.    It  would  be  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  celebration  of  the  U.N.'s 
20th  anniversary.     Whatever  is  ahead 
for  the  world  organization,  let  it  never 
be  said  that  the  United  States  failed  to 
exert  every  effort  to  make  the  U.N.  work. 
This  legislation  would  give  the  American 
people  a  chance  to  rededicate  themselves 
to  mankind's  dream  of  a  good  world. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  erection  of  a  monument  on  Al- 
catraz Island  to  commemorate  the  found- 
ing of  the  United  Nations  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  in  1945  and  to  serve  as  a 
symbol  of  peace. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  626)  to  provide  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument  on  Alcatraz  Is- 
land to  commemorate  the  founding  of 
the  United  Nations  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  in  1945,  and  to  serve  as  a  symbol 
of  peace,  introduced  by  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


EXEMPTION  OF  OCEANOGRAPHIC 
RESEARCH  "VESSELS  FROM  THE 
APPLICATION  OF  CERTAIN  IN- 
SPECTION LAWS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  exempt  oceanographic  research 
vessels  from  the  application  of  certain 
vessel  inspection  laws.  An  identical  bill 
last  year  was  unanimously  ordered  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
on  July  28,  and  on  August  1  passed  the 
Senate.  However,  no  action  on  the  meas- 
ure was  taken  in  the  House. 

As  stated  in  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce report  on  this  earlier  bill,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  proposed  legislation  is  to  en- 
courage and  facilitate  oceanographic  re- 
search by  removing  certain  impediments 
which  have  been  handicapping  research 
vessel  operation  by  both  oceanographic 
institutions  and  private  industry. 

These  impediments  are  described  in 
reports  on  last  year's  bill  submitted  to 
the  Committee  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  the  latter 
expressing  also  the  position  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  All  of  these  re- 
ports were  favorable  and  each  of  the 
Departments  supported  enactment  of  the 
bill.  I  would  anticipate  no  change  of 
departmental  views  on  the  identical  bill 
being  placed  before  the  Senate  today. 
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The  General  Counsel  of  the  Treasury 
in  his  comment  on  the  bill  stated  in  part: 

The  bill  would  remove  several  restrictions 
which  have  hampered  the  expansion  of  re- 
search in  the  marine  sciences.  Under  exist- 
ing law.  scientific  personnel  carried  on  board 
a  slfip  used  in  oceanographic  research  are 
classified  either  as  passengers  or  members  of 
the  crew.  If  cla.'^slfied  as  passengers,  the 
vessel  would,  depending  upon  the  nimiber 
of  personnel  carried,  be  cla.sslfled  ns  a  pas- 
senger vessel,  and  would  be  subject  to  higher 
requirements  under  the  marine  safely  In- 
spection laws  and  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  In  order  to 
avoid  such  stringent  requirements,  which  are 
not  appropriate  to  this  category  of  ves.'.e!. 
research  vessel  operators  have  been  required 
to  limit  their  carriage  of  scientific  personnel 
thus  hampering  full  utilization  of  their  ves- 
sels. If.  on  the  other  hand,  scientific  per- 
sonnel are  classified  as  members  of  the  crew, 
they  then  become  subject  to  the  laws  ap- 
plicable to  seamen  which  are  not  appro- 
priate to  scientists  and  technicians  who  per- 
form duties  considerably  different  from  those 
usually  performed  by  the  members  of  a  ships 
crew. 

In  addition  to  recognizing  that  persons  on 
board  oceanographic  research  vessels,  who 
are  engaged  in  scientific  research,  are  neither 
passengers  nor  seamen,  the  bill  also  would 
give  the  Department  authority  to  tailor  the 
vessel  inspection,  manning,  and  other  safety 
laws  to  the  particular  characteristics  of  ves- 
sels used  in  marine  research. 

Similar  views  were  presented  by  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  which  assists 
in  financing  much"  of  the  oceanographic 
researcli  ufidertaken  by  non-Govern- 
ment and  nonprofit  institutions,  and  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  with 
broad  interests  in  the  oceans. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  De- 
partments, the  objectives  of  the  bill  I 
have  reintroduced  today,  are  strongly 
supported  by  the  Committee  on  Ocean- 
ogi'aphy  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, the  Research  Vessel  Operators 
Council,  and  by  industries  operating  ves- 
sels employed  exclusively  in  scientific  re- 
search. 

Both  the  National  Committee  on 
Oceanography  and  the  Research  Vessel 
Operators  Council  have  sought  enact- 
ment of  legislation  such  as  proposed  in 
this  bill  for  several  years.  Institutional 
members  of  the  Council  are :  Chesapeake 
Bay  Institute,  Duke  University.  Florida 
State  University.  Gulf  Coast  Research 
Laboratoi-y.  University  of  Hawaii  Hopkins 
Marine  Station,  Lamont  Geological  Ob- 
servatory, University  of  Miami,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  Oregon  State  Univer- 
sity. University  of  Rhode  Island.  Scripps 
Institution  of  Oceanography,  Texas  A. 
&  M.  Research  Foundation,  Virginia  In- 
stitute of  Marine  Science,  University  of 
Washington,  and  Woods  Hole  Oceano- 
graphic Institution. 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  this  bill 
will  increase  efficiency  without  addi- 
tional costs,  and  will  enlarge  and 
strengthen  the  national  oceanographic 
program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  fS.  627  >  to  exempt  oceano- 
graphic research  vessels  from  the  appli- 
cation of  certain  vessel  inspection  laws, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by 


Mr.  Magnuson.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 


SURVEY  OF  MARINE  AND  FRESH- 
WATER COMMERCIAL  PTSHERY 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appi'opriate  referral,  a 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  to 
conduct  a  survey  of  the  marine  and 
fresh-water  commercial  fishery  resources 
of  the  United  States,  its  territories,  and 
possessions. 

Unanimous  consent  is  requested  that 
the  joint  resolution  may  lie  on  the  table 
through  January  27  to  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
may,  wish  to  do  so  to  be  cosponsors. 

The  resolution  is  virtually  identical  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  174  of  the  88th 
Congress  which  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce unanimously  voted  to  report 
favorably  on  August  4  of  last  year  and 
which  passed  the  U.S.  Senate  on  August 
19  without  dissent.  ' 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  fishery 
resources  available  to  the  United  States 
is  long  overdue.  No  survey  has  been 
conducted  since  1944,  when  the  late 
Senator  Josiah  Bailey  of  North  Carolina, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  initi- 
ated such  a  study  with  a  joint  resolution 
similar  in  its  objectives  to  the  one  I  am 
sending  to  the  desk  today. 

Although  the  1944  survey  was  largely 
limited  to  a  description  of  the  various 
commercial  species  in  adjacent  waters,  it 
did  contribute  to  recovery  of  an  industry 
that  had  been  sharply  curtailed  by  the 
war,  and  to  an  acceleration  of  the  catch 
of  food  species  which  continued  through 
1951. 

Since  1951  the  American  fisheries  in- 
dustry has  alarmingly  declined. 

The  total  catch  of  food  species  has 
dropped  more  than  half  a  billion  pounds. 

So  has  the  average  price  per  pound 
received  by  fishermen. 

The  number  of  American  fishermen 
has  shi-unk  one-fourth. 

So  has  the  nimiber  of  documented  fish- 
ing vessels  while  the  number  of  new  docu- 
menations  has  shrunk  two-thirds. 

Decline  of  fisheries  has  brought  acute 
depression  to  many  areas  and  commu- 
nities dependent  almost  entirely  on  har- 
vesting the  sea  for  basic  income. 

All  of  us  know  that  many  shore  com- 
munities are  located  in  terrain  unsuit- 
able for  profitable  agricultural  produc- 
tion. They  have  been  restricted  in  the 
past  to  one  basic  industry  as  surely  as 
have  some  of  the  coal  mining  towns  in 
Appalachia.  and  some  of  these  fishing 
communities  are  equally  depressed.  But 
there  is  this  difference. 

The  aggregate  resources  of  the  sea  are 
not  being  depleted. 

The  demand  for  products  of  the  sea 
has  grown,  not  diminished. 

The  bounty  of  the  sea  is  not  challenged 
by  substitute  products. 

While  American  fisheries  are  declining 
the  American  people  are  utilizing  more 
fish  and  shellfish  than  ever  before. 


Forty-five  percent  of  the  edible  fish 
consumed  in  the  United  States  is  im- 
EKjrted;  65  percent  of  the  fishery  products 
used  by  industry  or  for  animal  feed. 

We  know  that  many  of  these  imported 
products,  both  edible  and  inedible,  were 
produced  from  fish  harvested  from  wa- 
ters contiguous  to  America. 

Waters  over  our  great  continental 
shelves  are  among  the  most  productive 
in  the  world,  ocean  eldorados  that  attract 
the  fishing  fleets  of  Japan,  Russia,  Po- 
land, Spain,  France,  Norway,  both  West 
Germany  and  East  Germany,  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

World  fisheries  production  has  doubled 
in  the  past  decade,  and  sea  life  in  waters 
adjacent  to  America  has  contributed 
materially  to  this  increase. 

Every  maritime  nation  in  the  world  ex- 
cept the  United  States  has  shared  in  this 
expansion  of  the  fishing  industry. 

Fisheries  are  revolutionizing  the  eco- 
nomy of  some  of  the  lesser  developed 
countries  of  the  world,  while  there  are 
fishing  localities  in  our  own  United  States 
suffering  increasing  economic  distress. 
The  blight  afflicting  these  localities  in 
America  must  not  continue.  It  need  not 
continue. 

The  industry  itself,  given  some  in- 
centive, some  encouragement,  scientific 
and  technological  assistance,  can  revive, 
expand,  and  prosper  to  the  benefit  of  our 
national  economy  and  health. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  now  before 
you  will,  I  am  convinced,  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  revival  of  the  industry,  the 
first  and  oldest  industry  on  this  con- 
tinent. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences — National  Research  Council, 
published  a  report  titled:  "Economic 
Benefits  From  Oceanographic  Research," 
prepared  by  its  Committee  on  Ocean- 
ography. 

Many  of  the  pages  of  this  report  are 
given  to  the  economic  potential  of  the 
American  fishing  industry. 

A  rational  development  of  our  domes- 
tic fisheries,  the  Committee  states,  could 
result  in  doubling  production  in  the  next 
10  to  15  years,  and  it  further  contem- 
plates a  fourfold  increase  in  American 
oversea  fisheries. 

Both  domestic  and  oversea  fisheries  de- 
pend for  their  development  upon  many 
things  In  addition  to  oceanographic  re- 
search— 

The  report  observes — 
but  such  research  on  a  continuing  basis  Is 
essential  If  the  potential  rates  of  growth  are 
to  be  realized  and  maintained. 

More  directly  applicable  to  the  survey 
contemplated  in  the  joint  resolution  I 
have  introduced  today,  the  Academy  re- 
port states : 

Increasing  the  U.S.  domestic  catch  of  fish 
requires  the  existence  of  sufficient  additional 
productive  potential  of  fish  stocks  accessible 
to  our  fishermen,  and  the  existence  of  mar- 
kets for  the  catch.  Both  of  these  conditions. 
we  believe,  can  be  satisfied  if  the  necessary 
research  Is  done  on  the  living  resources  of 
the  sea  and  methods  of  harvesting  them. 

For  example,  a  large  population  of  an- 
chovies exists  off  the  coast  of  California, 
which  appears  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  a 
fishery  of  about  a  million  tons  a  year.    Tak- 
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.ncr  this  catch  should  assist  In  rebuilding  the 
l?!i  of  sardines  with  which  they  compete. 
A  verv  large  unused  stock  of  hake  exists  in 
Vhe  same  region.  Both  these  species  are  used 
nrimarily  as  fish  meal. 

Research  has  shown  that  the  population  of 
lack  mackerel  off  the  Pacific  coast,  now  sup- 
Sing  a  catch  of  about  45.000  tons  a  year, 
rould  support  greatly  Increased  catches. 

Liree  stocks  of  demersal  fish  exist  In  the 
Bering  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  as  well  as 
faree  populations  of  ocean  perch  (redfish) 
n  the  latter.  Catches  of  over  a  million  tons 
a  year  are  being  made  by  Russian  and  Japa- 
nese fishermen  from  these  stocks.  There  Is 
no  reason  why  U.S.  fishermen  should  not 
participate  in  this  bonanza. 
During  the  past  2  years— 

The  report  continues — 
a  new  high-seas  fishery  by  U.S.  tuna  ves- 
Lls  for  bluefin  tuna  and  for  skipjack  tuna 
has  begun  In  the  Atlantic.  The  presence  of 
skiDlack  m  commercial  abundance  was  not 
known  a  few  years  ago.  The  new  fishery  for 
these  valuable  species,  and  for  the  tropical 
tuna  species  further  south  In  the  Atlantic, 
miv  be  expected  to  grow  to  rival  the  present 
tuna  fishery  in  the  eastern  Pacific,  which  now 
produces  landings  valued  at  over  $40  million 

a  year. 

"continued  growth  of  the  Pacific  tuna  fish- 
ery is  to  be  expected  because,  although  the 
populations  of  yellowfin  tuna  and  perhaps 
of  albacore  are  near  their  level  of  maximum 
sustainable  harvest,  catches  of  skipjack  tuna, 
certainly,  and  of  bluefin  tuna,  probably,  can 
be  greatly  increased.  Continuing  research 
will  undoubtedly  reveal  many  further  new 
opportunities. 

So  far  as  the  domestic  market  Is  concerned, 
If  our  fishermen,  through  research  and  engi- 
neering, can  recapture  the  share  of  the  mar- 
ket lost  to  imports  during  the  past  decade 
and  a  half  by  cutting  their  production  costs 
an  annual  market  for  nearly  800,000  tons  of 
edible  fish,  and  a  similar  amount  of  Indus- 
trial fish,  would  be  provided. 

Additional  markets  exist  In  other  coun- 
tries If  prices  are  competitive.  The  world  s 
burgeoning  population  Increased  consump- 
tion of  fishery  products  should  assure  a  mar- 
ket In  the  foreseeable  future. 

Referring  again  to  the  feasibility  of 
doubling  U.S.  domestic  fisheries  and 
quadrupling  U.S.  fisheries  overseas,  the 
report  adds  this  note  of  counsel  and 
warning : 

However,  this  growth  rate  cannot  be  estab- 
lished or  maintained,  unless  oceanic  Investi- 
gations are  conducted  on  a  worldwide  basis 
to  find:  (1)  how  the  locations  and  sizes  of 
the  fish  population  vary  with  changing  con- 
ditions m  the  sea;  (2)  the  ocean  conditions 
that  bring  about  economically  catchable  fish 
concentrations;  and  (3)  those  aspects  of  be- 
havior that  can  be  exploited  to  reduce  the 
costs  of  catching  the  fish. 

Within  10  years,  the  fisheries  section  of 
the  Academy  report  concludes,  "the  addi- 
tion to  the  gross  national  product  from 
increased  fisheries-oriented  oceanic  re- 
search can  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2 
billion  a  year." 

The  fisheries  section  of  the  report,  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  advises,  was  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Milner  B.  Schaefer,  chair- 
man of  the  Academy's  Committee  on 
Oceanography,  director  of  the  Institute 
of  Marine  Resources,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and,  I  am  proud  to  state,  an  alum- 
nus of  the  University  of  Washington. 

It  would  be  a  small  investment  toward 
eliminating  poverty  in  many  communi- 


ties dependent  on  commercial  fisheries, 
and  among  thousands  of  citizens  whose 
only  source  of  livelihood  are  the  living 
creatures  of  the  seas,  our  bays  and  estu- 
aries, and  our  lakes  and  streams. 

Enactment  of  this  joint  resolution  will 
be  one  achievement,  in  my  opinion,  in 
our  national  war  on  poverty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  held  at  the  desk  through 
January  27,  1965,  for  additional  cospon- 
sors. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  were  not  with  us 
last  fall  when  the  Senate  joint  resolution 
was  passed  by  unanimous  consent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
appended  to  my  remarks  a  summary  of 
the  joint  resolution  proposing  this  survey. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  summary  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  the  joint  resolution 
will  be  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res  29)  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  to  conduct  a  survey  of 
the  marine  and  fresh-water  commercial 
fishery  resources  of  the  United  States,  its 
territories,  and  possessions  introduced  by 
Mr  Magnuson,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

The  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson is  as  follows : 


tlal  marine  and  fresh-water  commercial 
fishery  resources. 

(6)  Laws  and  regulations  that  govern  the 
commercial  fisheries. 

The  Bureau  Is  directed  In  the  joint  resolu- 
tion to  submit  a  report  to  Congress  as  soon 
as  practicable,  but  not  later  than  January 
1,  1968.  on  the  results  of  the  survey,  and  to 
make  specific  recommendations  based  on  Its 
survey  findings. 

Recorrunendatlons  requested  Include: 

(a)  New  and  improved  methods  of  captur- 
ing, landing,  processing,  storing,  distributing 
and  marketing  fishery  products. 

(b)  New  and  Improved  methods  of  in- 
creasing consumption  as  food  and  Increasing 
industrial  utilization  of  fishery  products 
through  public  education,  such  recom- 
mendations to  contemplate  the  full  and  co- 
operative use  of  personnel  and  facilities  of 
State,  territorial,  county,  local,  and  other 
public  bodies,  and  of  private,  Industrial,  or 
other  organizations. 

(c)  A  program  of  economic  stabilization 
of  the  fisheries,  and  for  the  orderly  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  the  commercial  fish- 
eries and  allied  Industries. 

(d)  New  and  Improved  methods  of 
stimulating  and  encouraging  exports  of 
U.S.  fishery  products  and  commodities. 

(e)  Advisability  and  opportunities  for 
further  international  agreements,  conven- 
tions, or  treaties  for  the  conservation  of  fish- 
ery resources  of  the  high  seas. 

"(f)  Opportunities  for  coordinating  fishery 
administration  and  management  through 
State  fishery  compacts  with  the  consent  of 
Congress  as  authorized  by  article  1,  section 
10,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

(g)  Special  and  regular  appropriations 
necessary  to  carry  out  a  program  for  the  op- 
timum utilization  of  our  marine  and  fresh- 
water commercial  fishery  resources. 


Summary  of  Resolution 
This  resolution  would  authorize  and  direct 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  to  con- 
duct a  survey  of  the  character,  extent,  and 
condition  of  the  marine  and  fresh-water 
commercial  fishery  resources,  both  present 
and  potential,  of  the  United  States.  Its  ter- 
ritories and  possessions;  the  economic  sta- 
tus and  organization  of  the  Industry:  the 
economic,  legal  and  other  institutional  hand- 
icaps to  industrial  development  and  con- 
servation of  fishery  resources;  the  effects 
thereon  of  existing  conventions  and  treaties 
relating  to  the  living  marine  resources  of  the 
high  seas,  and  the  nutritive  and  mdustry 
values  of  fishery  products  and  byproducts 
affecting  or  potentially  affecting  the  indus- 
try and  its  economy. 

The  survey  also  would  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to: 

(1)  The  ctirrent  methods,  practices,  facu- 
lties gear,  craft,  and  equipment  used  In 
producing  commercial  fishery  products. 

(2)  The  accretion  or  depletion  of  the  var- 
ious species  and  stocks  resulting  from  the 
methods,  practices,  facilities  and  equipment 
used  in  their  production,  not  only  by  the 
fishery  Industry  of  the  United  States,  but  by 
other  nations  fishing  in  waters  contiguous  to 
the  United  States. 

(3)  The  accretion  or  depletion  resulting 
from  agreements,  conventions,  or  treaties 
with  other  nations,  or  with  the  indigenous 
inhabitants  of  this  country. 

(4)  The  methods,  practices,  facilities,  and 
equipment  used  in  processing,  preserving, 
distributing,  transporting,  marketing  and 
storing  fishery  products.  Including  an  as- 
sessment of  measures  existing  or  in  the 
process  of  development  for  their  aupiented 
protection  or  preservation,  among  the  latter 
the  recent  program  for  radlatlon-pasteuriza- 
tion   of   fishery  products. 

(5)  Methods,  practices,  facilities,  and 
equipment  which  may  be  practicable  for  ex- 
panding the  utilization  of  existing  or  poten- 


PROPOSED    AMENDMENT    TO    THE 

CONSTITUTION       RELATIVE       TO 

BALANCING  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  President.  I  send  to 

the  desk  a  joint  resolution  and  ask  that 

it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  30) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  relative  to  the 
balancing  of  the  budget,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Curtis  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  for  sev- 
eral years  I  have  endeavored,  together 
with  a  number  of  like-minded  colleagues, 
to  secure  the  approval  of  Congress  to 
propose  to  the  States  a  constitutional 
amendment  designed  to  put  an  end  to 
deficit  financing  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and,  eventually,  to  restore  order  in 
our  Government's  fiscal  affairs. 

I  am  today  again  proposing  this 
amendment,  and  am  pleased  to  be  joined 
in  this  effort  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  .  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  joint  resolu- 
tion remain  at  the  desk  for  1  week  for 
additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  add  the  name  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  as  a  cosponsor. 
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Mr.  President,  if  made  a  part  of  our 
Constitution,  this  proposal  would  require 
that  the  Federal  Government  operate  on 
a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  It  would  further 
require  the  reduction  of  our  national  debt 
by  at  least  a  half-billion  dollars  a  year. 

The  amendment  would  provide  that 
Congress  could  not  adjourn  until  provi- 
sion had  been  made  for  a  balanced  budget 
and  for  the  minimum  payment  on  the 
national  debt  during  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year. 

The  proposal  does  provide  that,  in  case 
of  war  or  other  grave  national  emer- 
gency, the  Congress  may,  by  a  three- 
fourths  vote,  follow  a  recommendation 
by  the  President  to  suspend  the  amend- 
ment's provisions  for  a  year  at  a  time. 

The  amendment  would  not  become  op- 
erative unless  ratified  by  three-fourths  of 
the  States  within  7  years  of  its  submis- 
sion to  the  States. 

That.  Mr.  President,  is  the  substance 
of  our  proposal.  It  is  identical  with  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  29  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, and  it  is  similar  in  its  objective  to 
proposals  which  have  been  before  this 
body  during  the  past  several  Congresses. 

Mr.  President,  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
citizens  bear  the  great  burden  of  our  tax 
load.  It  falls  directly  and  indirectly 
upon  the  workers,  the  farmers,  the  small 
businessmen,  and  white-collar  people. 
Those  of  small-  and  middle-bracket  in- 
comes make  up  the  large  bulk  of  our  tax- 
payers— and  they  pay  the  largest  share 
of  our  taxes,  both  directly  and  indirectly. 
What  I  am  saying.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
the  burden  is  borne  in  most  part  by 
young  people  trying  to  get  started  in  life, 
by  farmers  and  businessmen  and  workers 
who  are  buying  homes,  educating  chil- 
dren, trying  to  acquire  the  means  for  a 
better  life  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

They  are  the  ones,  Mr.  President,  who 
are  being  dealt  the  greatest  blow  by  run- 
away spending  and  evermounting  deficits 
year  after  year. 

The  idea  that  Federal  expenditures  can 
be  financed  solely  by  taxing  the  rich  is 
fallacious. 

Our  Federal  budgets  now  approximate 
$100  bUlion  annually.  If  the  Federal 
Government  were  to  tax  at  100  percent, 
in  other  words  confiscate,  all  individual 
incomes  over  $25,000  per  year,  we  would 
realize  about  SI  billion  additional  reve- 
nue. The  remaining  $99  billion  would 
come  from  all  the  rest  of  the  Nation's 
taxpayers  having  lesser  incomes. 

If  individual  incomes  over  $100,000  a 
year  were  taxed  at  100  percent,  this 
would  bring  in  an  additional  SI 00  million, 
and  all  the  less  wealthy  taxpayers  would 
carry  the  rest  of  the  load.  Both  of  these 
comparisons  are  based  upon  oflBcial  fig- 
ures of  1963  incomes  and  estimated  at 
1965  tax  rates. 

I  believe  this  demonstrates,  although 
in  somewhat  oversimplified  manner,  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  country's  taxpay- 
ing  citizens  do  indeed  bear  by  far  the 
greatest  share  of  the  tax  burden.  It  is 
in  the  interest  of  these  millions  of  Amer- 
icans that  I  feel  so  strongly  we  should 
put  the  brakes  on  spending  and  cut  back 
our  national  debt. 


I  commend  our  proposal  to  the  Senate 
and  urge  its  early  and  favorable  consid- 
eration. 


ferred  to  it,  and  to  report  legislation  for 
consideration  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS, 
ETC. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  welcome  as  cosponsors  of  S.  309, 
the  obscene  literature  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  RibicoffI,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]. 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gruen- 
ing],  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
FongI.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
their  names  be  added  to  the  bill  as  co- 
sponsors,  and  that  on  the  next  printing 
of  the  bill  their  names  may  be  shown  as 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  289  the  name  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  working  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  him  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  110,  to  increase  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  cari-y  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  joined  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  20  at  its 
next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNRONEY  in  the  chair) .  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coffI; the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Young];  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph];  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Church];  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening];  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGov- 
ern];  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee];  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case];  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Fong]  ;  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller];  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Boggs];  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  ;  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss];  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel];  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott];  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt],'  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits];  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott];  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 30.  a  resolution  to  give  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  the  au- 
thority to  have  bills  and  resolutions  re- 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution: 

Authority  of  January  6,  1965: 

S.  3.  A  bill  to  provide  public  works  and 
economic  development  programs  and  tlie 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist 
in  development  of  the  Appalachian  region: 
Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Mondale,  and  Mr.  Yarborotjgh. 

S.  5.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  for  stu- 
dents in  higher  education  by  establishing 
programs  for  student  grants,  loan  insur- 
ance, and  work-study:  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Church.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr. 
Gruening,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  McGovern.  Mr. 
McIntybe,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mus- 
kie,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Tydings, 
Mr.  Yarborouch,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota. 

S.  110.  A  bill  to  increase  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act:   Mr.  Yarborough. 

S.  201.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  means  of  making  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
available  for  navigation  during  the  entire 
year:  Mr.  Dirksen.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke, 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Nelson,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Ohio. 

S.  252.  A  bill  to  provide  for  appointment 
by  the  Postmaster  General  of  postmasters  at 
first-,  second-  and  third-class  post  oflBces: 
Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mrs.  Neuber- 
ger,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Tydings, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio. 

S.  293.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  community  college  and  a 
public  college  of  arts  and  sciences  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Douglas, 
Mr.  Gruening.  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McInttre, 
Mrs.  Neuberger,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio. 

S.J.  Res.  6.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  cases  where  the 
President  is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office:  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Cur- 
tis, and  Mr.  Dirksen. 

Authority  of  January  7,   1965: 

S.  310.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Arts 
and  Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964  to  au- 
thorize the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  to 
accept  and  receive  bequests,  gifts,  and  dona- 
tions for  use  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  such  act,  and  to  establish  the  National 
Arts  Foundation:  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Scott, 
and  Mr.  Yarborough. 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  THE  NOM- 
INATION OF  ARTHUR  M.  OKUN  TO 
BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  COUNCIL 
OF  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  will 
hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of  Ar- 
thur M.  Okun,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 


vivrs  The  hearing  is  scheduled  to  be 
S  on  Tuesday.  Januaiy  26.  1965.  m 
room  5302.  New  Senate  Office  Building, 

at  10  a.m.  , 

Any  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
tP<;tifv  in  connection  with  this  nomina- 
tion are  requested  to  notify  Matthew 
Hale  chief  of  staff.  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  room  5300.  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  telephone  225- 
3921.  ____^_^^^ 

NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  IMMI- 
GRATION AND  NATURALIZATION 
LEGISLATION 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Immigi-ation  and  Nat- 
uralization Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce the  beginning  of  hearings  on 
general  immigration  and  naturalization 
legislation,  particularly  S.  500.  Monday. 
February  8,  1965,  at  10:30  a.m.  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Prospective  witnesses  desiring  to  be 
heard  should  contact  the  Immigration 
Subcommittee,  room  2306,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  so  that  a  schedule  may 
be  arranged. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 

addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc..  were 

ordered   to   be   printed   in   the  Record, 

as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON: 
Statement  by  him   on  the  retirement  of 
Prank  H.  Fuller,  of  the  Associated  Press. 
By  Mr.McGOVERN: 
Debate  between  Senator  Morse  and  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  on  U.S.  policy  on  Vietnam,  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  on 
January  17, 1965. 


much  larger  municipality  which  has 
gained  nationwide  attention  and  promi- 
nence in  less  than  a  decade. 

California's  contribution  to  the  color 
of  the  spectacle  and  entertainment  of 
watchers  will  be  the  Santa  Barbara 
"Barbarettes,"  a  novelty  drill  team  of 
17  girls  and  2  boys,  and  the  Dos  Palos 
High  School  Band. 

Those  viewing  the  procession  in  per- 
son or  over  television  will  be  rewarded 
by  the  performance  of  the  "Barbarettes." 
of  which  Jean  Robbins  is  director,  that 
has  been  featured  at  such  a  variety  of 
events  as  the  East-West  Shrine  football 
game,  the  Washington  Redskins-Los 
Angeles  Rams  football  game,  the  Las 
Vegas  "Hell  Dorado  Days"  and  Santa 
Barbara  "Old  Spanish  Days"  parades, 
Salinas  Rodeo,  and  a  host  of  civic  cele- 
brations in  California  and  neighboring 
States.  This  aggregation's  precision  and 
distinctiveness  has  brought  it  over  100 
trophies  and  an  equal  number  of  blue 
ribbons  in  assorted  competitions. 

The  Dos  Palos  High  School  Band  is 
equally  distinguished.  Representing  a 
community  of  only  some  2,000  souls  in 
the  agricultural  region  of  California's 
rich  San  Joaquin  Valley,  this  musical 
group  has  gained  fame  in  statewide 
competition.  The  justified  civic  pride 
in  its  achievements  and  competence 
prompted  residents  of  the  town  to  raise 
funds  to  meet  expenses  of  sending  the 
band  to  the  National  Capital  for  this 
occasion. 

California  is  proud,  indeed,  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  Santa  Barbara  "Barbar- 
ettes" and  the  Dos  Palos  High  School 
Band. 


TWO  UNIQUE  CALIFORNIA  CONTRI- 
BUTIONS TO  THE  INAUGURAL 
PARADE:  SANTA  BARBARA  "BAR- 
BARETTES" AND  DOS  PALOS  HIGH 
SCHOOL  BAND 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
spectacle  presented  every  4  years  when 
an  impressive  parade  climaxes  the  swear- 
ing-in of  a  new  President  of  the  United 
States  allows  watchers  across  the  land 
the  chance  to  see  a  unique  array  of 
marching  units,  colorful  floats,  digni- 
taries, mounted  riders,  well-drilled  mili- 
tary groups,  and  other  awe-inspiring 
features. 

To  appear  in  this  procession  is  a  cov- 
eted honor.  Especially  this  year,  when 
efforts  are  made  to  keep  the  length  of 
the  parade  within  tolerable  limits,  an 
opportunity  to  take  part  is  most  cher- 
ished. 

California,  now  the  Nation's  largest 
State  in  population,  of  course  has  in- 
numerable units  well  qualified  to  repre- 
sent her  in  this  event.  The  marchers 
from  the  Golden  State  tomorrow  cele- 
brating President  Johnson's  inaugura- 
tion will  be  an  accomplished  high  school 
band  from  a  typical  small  farming  area 
town  and  a  striking  organization  from  a 


REAUTHORIZATION    OF    GARRISON 
DIVERSION     IRRIGATION     PROJ- 
ECT,    NORTH     DAKOTA 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.     Mr. 
President,  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  for  de- 
velopment of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
was  authorized  under  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1944.    Much  of  this  great  program 
has  already  become  a  reality. 

It  includes  Ave  very  large  multiple  pur- 
pose dams  on  the  Missouri  River.  The 
people  of  the  Missouri  Basin  have  already 
realized  untold  benefits  from  these  huge 
dams,  including  protection  against  the 
devastating  floods  of  the  past. 

In  making  possible  these  vast  reser- 
voirs to  store  flood  waters,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  acquire  a  large  amount  of  very 
fertile  land.  North  Dakota  alone  lost 
over  550,000  acres  of  its  most  valuable 
agricultural  lands  for  the  Garrison  and 
Oahe  Dams. 

Under  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944 
one  of  the  major  commitments  was  to 
replace  this  lost  acreage  with  irrigated 
land.  The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944 
specifically  authorized  a  large  irrigation 
project  for  North  Dakota. 

Because  of  the  long  delay  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  embark- 
ing upon  the  irrigation  phase  of  the 
Pick-Sloan  plan,  it  is  felt  by  many  that 
the  Garrison  diversion  irrigation  project 
in  North  Dakota  should  be  reauthorized. 
The  project  for  which  we  are  seeking 
reauthorization  would  irrigate  only  about 


250,000  acres  as  against  approximately 
1  million  acres  authorized  under  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944. 

Mr.  President,  the  Garrison  diversion 
irrigation  project,  besides  providing  this 
most  necessary  irrigation,  would  also 
greatly  enhance  the  fish  and  wildlife  in- 
terests not  only  in  North  Dakota  but  the 
entire  Nation.  Too,  it  would  provide 
badly  needed  and  necessary  water  sup- 
plies to  at  least  four  of  our  larger  cities. 
Mr.  President,  the  entire  State  of  North 
Dakota  is  united  in  support  of  this  proj- 
ect. The  original  authorization  was  en- 
dorsed by  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt when  he  signed  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1944  of  which  it  was  a  part.  The 
reauthorization,  which  we  are  now  seek- 
ine,  was  endorsed  by  Presidents  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  John  F.  Kennedy,  and 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

I  am  pleased  to  offer  for  the  Record 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  A,  just  ap- 
proved unanimously  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature of  North  Dakota. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  concurrent  resolution  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  "A":  Garri- 
son Diversion  Unit 
Whereas  a  substantial  irrigation  develop- 
ment for  North  Dakota  was  not  only  prom- 
ised, but  was  specifically  authorized  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Missotxri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  to 
partially  offset  the  less  experienced  in 
the  State  by  the  acquisition  of  over  550.000 
acres  of  valuable  agricultural  lands  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  construction  of 
the  Garrison  and  Oahe  Dam  and  Reservoir 
projects  on  the  Missouri  River:  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
has  determined  from  exhaustive  studies  and 
investigations  conducted  over  the  past  20 
years,  that  the  multiple-purpose  Garrison  di- 
version unit  and  Irrigation  development  pro- 
posed therein  is  engineeringly  and  economi- 
cally justifiable  and  feasible;  and 

Whereas  legislation  that  would  reauthorize 
the  Garrison  diversion  unit  has  been  pro- 
posed in  each  Congress  since  1957,  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  extensive  and  thorough 
congressional  hearings  held  during  the  inter- 
vening years,  at  which  strong  and  consistent 
project  support  has  been  given  by  the  State's 
congressional  delegation.  Governor,  legisla- 
ture, potential  irrigators,  farm,  business,  la- 
bor, industrial,  professional,  and  agricultural 
organizations  and  leaders,  as  well  as  from 
basinwide  and  national  water  resources  orga- 
nizations, and  by  the  last  two  administra- 
tions; and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Senate  In  the  88th  Con- 
gress 2d  session,  passed  a  bill  authorizing 
the  construction  of  the  Initial  250,000-acre 
phase  of  the  Garrison  diversion  unit,  and 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in  the 
same  session,  reported  out  favorably  and  rec- 
ommended for  passage  a  bill,  H.R.  1003.  as 
amended,  authorizing  the  construction  of  the 
initial  phase  of  the  Garrison  diversion  unit, 
which  report  and  amended  bill  were  accept- 
able to  the  sponsors  of  the  reauthorizing 
legislation,  but  said  H.R.  1003  failed  to  re- 
ceive House  action  because  of  lack  of  time 
before  sine  die  adjournment  of  the  88tli 
Congress:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  the  Senate 
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concurring  therein:  That  the  39th  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  here- 
by expresses  its  unequivocal  support  for  the 
early  development  of  the  Garrison  diversion 
unit  and  fully  concurs  in  and  endorses  the 
presentations  by  Gov.  William  L.  Guy  and 
other  proponent  witnesses  at  the  hearings  in 
the  88th  Congress  on  S.  178  and  H.R.  1003, 
and  companion  bills;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  89th  Congress  be  and 
it  is  hereby  most  respectfully  urged  to  take 
early  action  to  effect  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  construction  of  the 
Garrison  diversion  unit  along  the  lines  of  S. 
34.  H.R.  1718.  and  H.R.  237,  89th  Congress; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  hereof  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  North  Dakota  congressional  dele- 
gation, the  cliairmen  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  President  of  the  Senate.  Speaker  of 
the  House,  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
the  Secreuiry  of  the  Interior,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Water  and  Power, 
and  the  Commissioner.  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. 

Arthur  A.  Link, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 

DONNELL     HoNGEN, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
Charles  Tighe, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Ger.^ld  L.  Stan, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


EARLY  AND  FULL  DEBATE  ON 
SOUTH   VIETNAM   IMPERATIVE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  January  15.  1965.  the  able  and 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]  ,  one  very  well  versed  in  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States, 
stated : 

The  Senate  has  a  responsibility  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs.  We  have  suffered  from  too 
much  conformity  of  thought  on  the  matter 
of  Vietnam.  A  dissent  constructively  ex- 
pressed, indeed,  a  full-fledged  debate  on  the 
subject  of  Vietnam,  is  long  overdue.  At  the 
very  least,  such  a  debate  would  give  the 
American  people  a  better  idea  of  the  alterna- 
tives available  to  us.  It  would  give  the 
President  more  elbow  room,  should  he  need 
it.  within  which  to  deal  with  this  difBcult 
situation  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  concur  wholeheartedly  in  Senator 
Church's  recognition  of  the  need  for  a 
full,  frank,  and  open  debate  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  of  the  situation  in  South  Viet- 
nam. The  American  people  have  a  right 
to  demand  such  a  debate  on  a  subject 
matter  so  important  to  their  future  wel- 
fare and  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  such  debate  has 
already  started. 

In  the  issue  of  the  American  Legion 
magazine  for  August  1964,  some  of  the 
pro  and  con  arguments  for  our  present 
position  in  South  Vietnam  are  set  forth 
by  the  able  and  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
STALLl  and  myself.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  those  arguments  under  the 
heading  "Should  U.S.  Troops  Be  With- 
drawn From  Vietnam?"  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday,  January  17,   1965,  in  the  New 


York  Times  Magazine  a  similar  discus- 
sion of  the  pros  and  cons  of  our  con- 
tinued unilateral  presence  in  South 
Vietnam  by  the  able  and  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morse),  and  the  former  Ambassador  to 
South  Vietnam,  Mr.  Lodge,  were  set 
forth.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  discussion  also  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  both 
of  these  debates  in  the  Nation's  periodi- 
cals serve  a  most  useful  purpose.  But  the 
debate  on  South  Vietnam  should  be 
brought  to  the  Senate  floor  for  here 
there  can  be  give  and  take  which  in 
years  past  has  been  used  so  often  to 
focus  public  attention  on  vital  issues. 

And  at  this  time  there  can  be  no  moi'e 
vital  issue  than  our  future  course  of  ac- 
tion in  South  Vietnam. 

The  U.S.  position  in  South  Vietnam  is 
steadily  deteriorating.  It  is  deteriorating 
despite  the  massive  military  and  financial 
aid  the  United  States  is  increasingly 
pouring  into  that  country  and  despite  the 
stepup  and  extension  of  our  Air  Force 
bombings  which,  although  they  have 
been  going  on  for  some  time,  were  re- 
vealed to  the  American  people  only  by 
the  shooting  down  of  two  of  our  planes. 

Not  only  is  the  stability  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  ebbing  and  flow- 
ing from  day  to  day,  but  it  seems  to  be 
losing — if  indeed  it  ever  had — the  confi- 
dence and  support  of  an  increasing  seg- 
ment of  the  people.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  these  remarks  a  report  by 
United  Press  International  in  the  New 
York  Times  for  January  18,  1965,  en- 
titled "Four  Students  Shot  in  Vietnam 
as  Rioting  Sweeps  Two  Cities." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  as 
further  indication  of  the  rapidly  deteri- 
orating situation  in  South  Vietnam  and 
the  impossibility  of  U.S.  fighting  advisers 
replacing  South  Vietnamese  troops  lack- 
ing the  will  to  fight,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  dispatch  by  Jack  Lang- 
guth  in  the  New  York  Times  for  today, 
January  19,  1965,  entitled,  "Thirty  Per- 
cent of  Vietnam  Draftees  Desert  Within 
6  Weeks." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
excellent  editorial  published  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  for  January  18, 
1965,  entitled.  "Delay  or  Diplomacy  in 
Vietnam,"  the  alternatives  facing  the 
United  States  are  set  forth  clearly  and 
concisely.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  5.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  is  long  overdue  for  the  full  airing  on 


the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  all  the  facts  on 
the  U.S.  position  in  South  Vietnam  and 
for  a  discussion  of  the  alternative  choice 
for  future  action  open  to  the  United 
States  legally,  morally,  militarily,  and 
politically. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  such  a  de- 
bate will  take  place  without  delay  and 
will  be  participated  in  by  as  many  of  my 
colleagues  as  possible. 

[From   American   Legion  magazine,  August 

1964] 

Exhibit  1 

Should   U.S.  Troops  Be  Withdrawn  From 
Vietnam? 

yes 

(By    Senator    Ernest   Gruening,   Democrat, 
of  Alaska) 

The  war  in  South  Vietnam  is  not  and 
never  has  been  a  U.S.  war.  It  is  and  must 
remain  a  fight  to  be  fought  and  won  by  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  themselves. 

Will  to  fight  and  will  to  win  must  come 
from  the  spirit  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 
The  United  States  cannot  Instill  that  will 
in  them.  For  the  past  14  years,  U.S.  military 
and  economic  aid  to  South  Vietnam  has 
totaled  nearly  $3  billion,  but  despite  state- 
ments of  leaders  of  both  political  parties, 
Vietnam  continues  to  be  rocked  by  internal 
strife  which  drains  the  nation  of  its  re- 
sources. 

The  root  of  the  present  dilemma  in  which 
the  United  States  finds  itself  in  South  Viet- 
nam lies  in  the  aftermath  of  France's  defeat 
at  Dienbienphu  on  May  7.  1954.  Today — 10 
years  later — the  U.S.  position  resembles  that 
of  France  although  we  haven't  used  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  troops,  yet. 

Those  who  compare  South  Vietnam  today 
with  South  Korea  of  the  1950's  make  a  great 
mistake.  South  Korea  had  the  will  to  fight 
and  to  win.  South  Korea  was  a  country 
invaded  from  the  north — South  Vietnam  is 
a  country  divided  within  itself  by  a  civil 
war.  More  important — in  Vietnam  we  are 
alone;  in  Korea  we  were  in  there  as  part  of 
the  United  Nations  effort. 

Where  are  our  allies  in  South  Vietnam? 
Over  200  Americans  have  been  killed  in 
South  Vietnam,  as  we  fight  alone.  Prospects 
are  that  we  will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  theory  was  advanced  by  the  late  John 
Foster  Dulles  that  the  United  States  must 
keep  South  Vietnam  strong  to  prevent  the 
fall  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  to  Red  China 
like  a  row  of  domino?.  We  poured  aid  money 
into  each  domino,  including  $300  million 
into  Cambodia,  yet  it  recently  neutralized 
Itself  and  fell  of  its  own  accord,  thereby 
voiding  the  Dulles  progression  theory  ad- 
vanced during  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. 

I  consider  the  life  of  one  American  worth 
more  than  this  putrid  mess.  Let  us  do  a 
little  hard  rethinking.  Must  the  United 
States  be  expected  to  jump  into  every  fracas 
all  over  the  world,  to  go  it  all  alone,  at  the 
cost  of  our  youngsters'  lives,  to  stay  blindly 
and  stubbornly  when  a  decade  of  bitter  ex- 
perience has  shown  us  that  expenditure  of 
blood  and  treasure  has  resulted  in  failure? 

The  time  has  come  to  reverse  our  policy 
of  undertaking  to  defend  areas  such  as 
South  Vietnam,  whose  people  are  so  reluc- 
tant to  fend  for  themselves.  Let  us  keep 
on,  by  all  means,  supplying  them  with  arms. 
Let  us  continue  to  give  them  the  means  if 
they  wish  to  use  them.     But  not  our  men. 

We  must  reassess  the  Dulles  doctrine  of 
seeking  to  engage  communism  on  its  own 
ground — 12,000  miles  away. 

The  situation  in  South  Vietnam  and  else- 
where in  southeast  Asia  cries  out  for  inter- 
national solution.  The  problem  will  not  be 
resolved  in  battle  but  around  a  conference 
table.  The  United  Nations  is  such  a  confer- 
ence table. 
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no 


mv  senator  Leverett  Saltonstall.  Republi- 
^  can.  of  Massachusetts) 

The  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  South 
viltam  would  assure  the  Communists  of  vlc- 
Srv  t^eTe  and  result  in  a  drastic  defeat  for 
the  united  States-morally,  politically,  and 

%fe1s°sues  a?  stake  in  South  Vietnam  reach 
f-,r  beyond  our  minimum  objective  of  preserv- 
mVthe  non-communist  social  order  of  that 
rountry  The  war  in  Vietnam  is  a  struggle 
5o?Se^survival  of  U.S.  leadership  in  the  fight 
against  Communist  expansion,  not  only  in 
southeast  Asia  but  throughout  the  world. 
Se  who  propose  U.S.  withdrawal,  a  nego- 
Sted  Settlement,  or  the  neutralization  of 
south  Vietnam  as  alternative  solutions  for 
terrnlnating  the  conflict  there,  have  failed  to 
SaTp  this  underlying  significance  of  the  war 
and  the  importance  of  its  outcome  upon  the 
ITS  world  position. 

While  it  may  be  debatable  whether  we  were 
nrudent  in  doing  so.  nevertheless,  the  un- 
alterable fact  remains  that  the  prestige  of 
the  United  States  has  been  fully  committed 
to  the  prevention  of  a  Communist  takeover 
of  south  Vietnam.  If  the  United  States 
should  fall  to  honor  that  commitment  by 
disengaging  from  South  Vietnam,  our  default 
would  disastrously  affect  world  opinion  and 
would  surely  be  construed  by  the  nations  of 
the  world  as  evidence  of  our  weakness  and 
vacillation  in  coming  to  grips  with  com- 
munism. 

Moreover,  from  the  military  standpoint,  the 
U.S.  formula  for  advising  and  assisting  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  resist  Communist-in- 
spired wars  of  national  liberation  rests  in  the 
new  concept  of  counterinsurgency— now  un- 
dergoing its  acid  test  in  the  rice  paddies  of 
the  Mekong  River  Delta.     If  this  defensive 
concept  fails  in  its  purpose  to  overcome  the 
creeping  aggressions  of  Communist  guerrilla 
warfare,  the  United  States  will  have  to  admit 
to  a  military  defeat  in  being  incapable  of 
devising  effective  military  tactics  to  cope  with 
that  tvpe  of  warfare.    As  a  consequence,  an 
increase  in  guerrilla  wars  can  siuely  be  an- 
ticipated   not    only    in    southeast    Asia    but 
throughout  the  world  as  communism  expands 
without  U.S.  military  hindrance  or  resistance. 
Politically,  a  defeat  in  South  Vietnam  will 
be  the  catalyst  for  the  nations  of  the  Orient 
to  aline  themselves  with  Communist  China 
which  would,  as  a  result  of  U.S.  disengage- 
ment, become  the  dominating  influence  of  all 
of  Asia.     Should  South  Vietnam   faU,  it  is 
more   than   likely   that   communism   would 
eventually  triumph  in  southeast  Asia  through 
subversion,  bloodless  coups,  or  guerrilla  wars. 
The  neutralization  of   South   Vietnam   is 
appealing  in  principle  but  it  has  thtis  far 
failed  in  Laos.    Similarly,  a  settlement  under 
United  Nations  auspices  is  attractive  in  prin- 
ciple,  but   there   is   no   assurance   that   the 
Communists  would  not  undermine  and  sub- 
vert United  Nations  efforts  In  South  Vietnam 
as  they  did  in  the  Congo. 

The  United  States,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  is  so  involved  morally,  militarily  and 
politically,  and  its  prestige  so  fully  commit- 
ted in  South  Vietnam  that  it  cannot  coun- 
tenance a  defeat  there.  Consequently,  under 
present  conditions  U.S.  troops  cannot  be 
withdrawn  if  we  are  to  avoid  serious  inter- 
national repercussions. 

Exhibit  2 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times  Magazine, 

Jan.  17.  1965] 

We  Must  Leave  Vietnam 


(By  Wayne  Morse) 
Ten  years  ago  the  United  States  embarked 
upon  an  adventure  In  South  Vietnam  that 
was  just  about  100  years  out  of  date.  While 
Britain.  France,  and  the  Netherlands  were 
terminating  their  rule  over  their  Asiatic 
colonies,  the  United  States  began  trying  to 


establish  its  own  beachhead  on  the  Asiatic 
mainland. 

Although  present  at  the  Geneva  Conference 
of  1954.  which  drew  up  the  accord  whereby 
France  withdrew  from  its  old  colony  of  Indo- 
china, the  United  States  refused  to  sign  the 
final  agreement.  So  did  one  of  the  subdivi- 
sions of  Indochina,  South  Vietnam.  The 
United  States  began  a  heavy  program  of 
financial  and  military  aid  to  a  new  Premier 
in  South  Vietnam  who.  we  believed,  was  most 
likely  to  preserve  a  Western  orientation. 
When  it  came  time  for  the  1956  election 
throughout  both  North  and  South  Vietnam 
required  by  the  Geneva  accord,  we  and  our 
client  in  Saigon,  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  realized  it 
would  be  won  by  Ho  Chi  Minh's  followers  not 
only  in  his  own  North  Vietnam  but  in  the 
South  as  well.  South  Vietnam  refused  to 
proceed  with  the  election. 

In  the  last  decade  we  have  explained  our 
policy  as  one  of  helping  a  free  government 
resist  Communist  subversion.  But  South 
Vietnam  never  has  had  a  free  government. 
In  its  10  years  of  existence  its  governments 
have  been  picked  for  it  by  the  United  States 
and  maintained  by  our  heavy  doses  of  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid. 

The  fraudulence  of  our  claim  has  been 
starkly  exposed  by  the  successive  coups  in 
Saigon  and  by  the  piecing  together  of  one 
government  after  another  by  the  American 
Embassy.  Leaders  suspected  of  favoring  neu- 
tralism or  any  form  of  negotiation  for  set- 
tlement of  the  civil  war  are  firmly  excluded 
from  Government  ranks.  The  major  tools 
we  have  used  in  manipulating  political  and 
military  leaders  have  been  various  threats 
and  promises  regarding  our  aid,  which  now 
hovers  around  the  level  of  $600  million  a  year 
in  a  country  of  14  million  people.  This  sum 
is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  keeping  23,000 
American  "advisers"  and  large  contingents 
of  aircraft  In  the  country. 

In  fact,  our  official  explanations  of  why 
we  are  there  now  play  down  the  "helping  a 
free  government"  line  and  play  up  American 
security  and  American  prestige  as  the  stakes 
in  Vietnam.  At  least,  the  explanations  are 
getting  closer  to  the  truth,  which  is  that  the 
United  States  took  over  this  quarter  of  Indo- 
china in  1954  when  the  French  pulled  out. 
Having  intruded  ourselves  into  southeast 
Asia,  where  we  never  were  before,  It  was  this 
country  and  not  the  Communists  who  made 
our  prestige  in  Asia  the  issue. 

Our  Secretary  of  State  often  says  that 
"China  must  leave  her  neighbors  alone." 
Under  this  premise,  oiu-  officials  have  vaguely 
threatened  to  expand  the  war  to  North  Viet- 
nam and  possibly  China  if  we  cannot  win  in 
South  Vietnam.  But  there  are  no  Chinese 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  nor  Chinese  equip- 
ment in  appreciable  amount.  Americans  are 
still  the  only  foreign  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Nonetheless.  China  has  the  same  interest 
in  what  goes  on  In  the  subcontinent  of  south- 
east Asia  as  we  have  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  and 
other  countries  of  Latin  America.  She  wlU 
increasingly  resist  having  hostile  govern- 
ments on  her  borders,  as  do  Russia  and  the 
United  States.  We  recognize  and  accept  this 
principle  as  regards  Russia,  but  we  refused  to 
recognize  It  as  regards  China. 

This  has  been  true  even  though  we  have 
watched  other  Western  nations  ousted  from 
Asia  and  Africa  by  rising  nationalism.  It 
was  inevitable  that  once  China  became  part 
of  this  tide  she  would  reassert  her  interest 
in  the  governments  on  her  borders.  A  re- 
awakened China  would  assert  this  Interest 
whether  she  were  Communist  or  not.  The 
more  we  escalate  the  Vietnam  conflict,  the 
more  likely  China  is  to  Intervene  directly. 
In  South  Vietnam,  we  Invite  China's  ap- 
prehension, but  more  than  that.  In  trying  to 
surround  China  with  American  bases  and 
pro-Western  states,  we  have  to  buck  not  only 
communism  but  antlcolonlalism.    One  of  our 


many  mistakes  Is  to  equate  the  two,  es- 
pecially when  antlwhlte  feeling  Is  directed 
against  the  United  States.  Advocates  of  a 
containment  policy  for  China,  similar  to  that 
applied  to  Russia  with  some  success  In  the 
late  1940's  and  1950's,  overlook  the  impossi- 
bility of  maintaining  Western  strongholds  in 
Asia,  no  matter  what  their  purpose.  What 
we  could  do  In  white  Europe  and  even  the 
Middle  East  Is  not  to  be  Imposed  upon  an 
Asia  that  Is  united  in  at  least  one  respect — 
its  determination  to  see  the  white  man  sent 
back  to  his  own  shores. 

With  our  great  wealth  we  can  sustain  the 
current  war  effort  in  Vietnam  indefinitely, 
even  if  it  is  escalated.     But  it  will  never  end 
because  our  presence  and  our  selection  of 
Saigon's  rulers  will  always  Inspire  rebellion. 
Far  from  maintaining  our  prestige  In  Asia, 
our  present  policy  in  Vietnam  is  eroding  it. 
The  fact  that  we  are  losing  despite  the  steady 
Increase  in  our  aid,  the  addition  of  23,000 
American  advisers,  and  complete  American 
air  domination,  has  already  led  several  Asian 
nations    to    throw    out    an   anchor    on    the 
Chinese  side.    Of  the  famous  dominoes  that 
were   all    supposed   to   fall   to   China   if  we 
failed    to    take    up    the   French    burden    in 
southeast  Asia,  Burma  and  Cambodia  have 
already    neutralized    themselves.      Pakistan 
has  made  it  clear  that  the  aid  she  gets  from 
us  Is  directed  against  India  and  not  against 
China,   Japan   and   India,   the  largest  non- 
Communist  nations  of  Asia,  who  miglit  be 
expected   to   be   the  most  helpful   to  us  in 
Vietnam,    have    not    associated    themselves 
with  what  we  are  doing  ^ere.     A  few  days 
ago  India's  Premier  Shastri  urged  a  new  in- 
ternational conference  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment.    He  asked   the  United  States  not  to 
press  for  a  military  decision  and  urged  that 
we  avoid  a  major  military  conflict. 

Of  all  the  nations  touted  as  potential 
Chinese  victims,  only  Australia  and  the 
Philippines  have  offered  tangible  help  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  Australian  contribu- 
tion amounts  to  some  66  advisers  and  3  air- 
cargo  planes.  The  Philippine  offer  of  a 
force  of  volunteer  veterans  was  turned 
down. 

That  Is  the  extent  of  the  local  interest 
and  support  for  the  American  view  that 
we  are  saving  all  of  Asia  from  communism 
by  our  policy  in  Vietnam.  Surely  if  one  of 
these  so-called  dominoes  believed  it.  they 
would  be  fighting  side  by  side  with  us  In 
Vietnam.  They  are  not.  because  they  see 
us  having  to  run  faster  and  faster  Just  to 
stay  in  the  same  place  in  Vietnam.  They 
see  that  the  bulk  of  its  people  are  too  in- 
different to  American  objectives  to  resist 
the  Vietcong.  They  know  that  sooner  or 
later  we  will  have  to  leave  and  they  do  not 
want  to  jeopardize  their  own  standing  In 
Asia  by  supporting  a  last-minute  white 
Intervention. 

There  are  many  ways  this  country  could 
crawl  back  from  the  limb  we  crawled  out 
on  10  years  ago.  Through  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization,  the  United  Na- 
tions or  a  reconvened  Geneva  conference 
we  could  seek  to  establish  an  international 
presence  in  Vietnam  to  stabilize  and  pacify 
the  country  while  it  develops  political  in- 
stitutions. Our  refusal  to  sign  the  accord 
of  1954  has  always  made  suspect  our  claim 
that  we  were  enforcing  it. 

In  truth,  our  enforcement  has  taken  the 
form  of  violations  far  more  massive  than 
any  violations  by  North  Vietnam.  Our  Jet 
air  forces  and  bases,  our  helicopter  fleet, 
the  23,000  U.S.  military  advisers  are  all 
violations  of  the  1954  accord.  So  are  they 
violations  of  section  after  section  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  under  which  we 
are  pledged  to  seek  peaceful  solutions  to 
disputes  and  to  lay  before  the  U.N.  those 
disputes  we  are  unable  to  solve  peacefully 
through  means  of  our  own  choosing.  We 
have  done  neither  in  Vietnam. 
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A  negotiated  settlement  In  South  Vietnam 
Is  the  first  solution  we  are  obliged  to  seek. 
Of  course,  it  would  mean  some  guaranteed 
neutralization  of  the  country.  That  would 
give  its  war-torn  people  the  best  chance  they 
have  yet  had  to  construct  a  country  of  their 
own.  something  the  French,  the  Japanese, 
the  French  again,  and  now  the  Americans 
have  not  given  them. 

If  we  fail  to  reach  a  negotiated  settlement, 
then  the  U.N.  Charter  requires  the  dispute 
to  be  laid  before  a  regional  organization, 
such  as  SEATO,  or  one  of  the  U.N.  bodies. 
Both  groups  have  the  capacity  to  police  the 
country:  both  the  more  likely  to  bring  it 
some  degree  of  cohesion  than  Is  the  United 
States  with  its  imilateral  intervention  in 
pursuit  of  our  own  interests. 

Some  Americans  have  busily  erected  an 
enormous  pyramid  of  disasters  they  contend 
would  result  even  from  this  limited  Ameri- 
can retrenchment.  They  see  America  as  a 
power  in  the  Pacific  only  if  we  and  our 
friends  control  all  its  shores  instead  of  Just 
its  northern,  eastern,  and  southern  shores, 
plus  the  island  fringe  off  Its  western  shore. 
Most  important,  they  ignore  the  impossibility 
of  creating  an  American  foothold  on  that 
shore  in  mid-20th  century,  communism  or  no 
communism. 

Many  countries.  East  and  West,  have  ac- 
commodated themselves  to  the  end  of  the 
old  order  in  Asia.  We  will,  too.  eventually. 
The  only  question  Is  how  much  blood  and 
money  we  will  waste  first  trying  to  turn  the 
clock  back. 


[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times  Magazine, 

Jan. 17. 1965) 

We  C.\n  Win  in  Vietnam 

( By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge ) 

"Pulling  out  of  Vietnam"  is  exactly  the 
same  as  "turning  Vietnam  over  to  the  Com- 
munists." Such  a  course  would  not  be 
merely  imprudent,  but  actually  extremely 
dangerous. 

Geographically.  Vietnam  stands  at  the  hub 
of  a  va^t  area  of  the  world — southeast  Asia — 
an  area  with  a  population  of  240  million 
people  extending  2.300  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  3.000  miles  from  east  to  west. 
The  Mekong  River,  one  of  the  10  largest 
rivers  in  the  world,  reaches  the  sea  in  South 
Vietnam.  He  who  holds  or  has  Influence 
in  Vietnam  can  affect  the  future  of  the  Phil- 
ippines and  Taiwan  to  the  east,  Thailand  and 
Burma  with  their  huge  rice  surpluses  to  the 
west,  and  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  with  their 
rubber,  oil.  and  tin  to  the  south.  Japan, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  would  in  turn 
be  deeply  concerned  by  the  communizatlon 
of  South  Vietnam. 

Historically,  Vietnam  has  long  played  a 
part  in  the  political  development  of  the 
Par  East.  For  many  centuries  it  was  under 
the  occupation  or  Influence  of  the  Chinese 
and  was  used  by  the  Chinese  as  a  means  of 
enforcing  their  hegemony  over  the  whole  of 
southeast  Asia.  The  Vietnamese  did  not  en- 
joy this  experience  and  have  traditionally 
done  what  they  could  to  throw  off  Chinese 
overlordship.  in  a  very  real  sense,  there- 
fore, the  present  struggle  is  one  of  self- 
determination. 

But  today  Vietnam  should  be  seen  as  one 
more  IrLstance  In  a  long  series  of  events 
which  began  In  Iran.  Turkey,  and  Greece 
after  World  War  II:  which  include  the  seizure 
of  Czechoslovakia:  which  led  to  the  Marshall 
plan  in  Europe;  which  caused  the  Korean 
war.  the  Malayan  emergency,  the  Huk  re- 
bellion in  the  Philippines,  and  the  Berlin 
crisis.  In  all  these  widely  separated  places 
the  Communist  bloc  has  tried  to  subvert  and 
to  undermine  the  free  world  In  order  to 
spread  Its  control  and  Its  suppression  of  free- 
dom. 

In  opposing  this  Communist  onslaught,  the 
free  world  has  stood  together  for  nearly  two 
decades.     One  manifestation  of  our  common 


determination  to  frustrate  the  Communist 
design  to  conquer  Europe  was  the  creation 
of  NATO.  Elsewhere  In  the  world  we  have 
formed  other  alliances.  The  United  States 
alone  has  suffered  160,000  casualties  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  in  this  effort  to 
contain  the  spread  of  communism. 

This  worldwide  effort  by  nations  of  the 
free  world  has  not  been  undertaken  out 
of  a  simple  quixotic  delight  In  engaging  In 
battles  In  distant  places.  Nor  does  it  sig- 
nify a  desire  to  establish  a  new  colonialism 
or  any  kind  of  special  position.  The  war 
in  Vietnam  Is  not  only  the  struggle  of  a 
small  nation  to  exist,  but  It  Is  also  an  open 
encounter  between  the  doctrine  that  "wars 
of  revolution."  as  the  Communist  call  them, 
are  the  wave  of  the  future,  and  our  belief 
that  in  the  future  nations  should  be  allowed 
to  develop  their  own  destinies  free  from  out- 
side interference. 

Although  the  North  Vietnamese  have  their 
own  motives  for  their  aggression  in  South 
Vietnam  and  have  played  the  leading  role, 
they  have  always  been  backed  by  the  Chi- 
nese Commimists.  Should  their  aggression 
be  successful,  the  Chinese  Communists  will 
have  seen  positive  proof  that  their  ap- 
proach to  International  relations  is  correct. 
Such  an  outcome  might  well  lead  the 
Soviets,  in  their  desire  to  retain  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Communist  bloc,  to  adopt  a  more 
belligerent  stance  in  their  relations  with  the 
outside  world.  Tills  would  surely  affect  the 
West. 

It  would  also  be  regarded  everywhere  as  a 
reflection  of  the  inability  or  lack  of  will  of 
the  free  world  to  prevent  aggression.  What, 
for  example,  would  be  the  reaction  in  Europe 
if  the  United  States  were  to  withdraw  from 
southeast  Asia  In  the  face  of  the  commit- 
ment to  assist  the  nations  there? 

The  state  of  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States  itself  would  also  be  affected.  Should 
Vietnam  be  lost,  many  voices  would  be  heard 
urging  us  in  effect  to  "resign  from  the  world." 
fall  back  onto  our  "fortress  America"  and  gird 
up  our  loins  for  a  contest  with  guided  mis- 
siles. This  too  would  be  something  which 
neither  Europe  nor  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
could  ignore. 

Because  of  all  these  considerations,  the 
United  States  has  undertaken  to  support  the 
Vietnamese  both  politically  and  militarily, 
in  an  effort  which  has  cost  us  lives  and  treas- 
ure.   The  effort  has  not  been  In  vain. 

Although  we  are  not  yet  victorious,  we  have 
achieved  a  stalemate,  which  is  surely  much 
better  than  defeat.  On  the  economic  and 
social  front  the  United  States  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  building  of  schools,  clinics,  and 
better  farms,  all  of  which  are  essential  to 
gaining  and  holding  the  political  support 
that  must  be  had  to  win  the  war.  And  we 
try  to  help  in  every  way  In  training  civil  ad- 
ministrators and  in  creating  political  energy 
in  the  country. 

Some  have  said  that  despite  this  effort  the 
war  in  Vietnam  cannot  be  won.  Yet  recent 
history  shows  that  we  have  been  fighting 
wars  of  this  sort  for  the  past  20  years  and 
that  the  record  is  creditable.  We  of  the 
free  world  won  in  Greece,  we  thwarted  the 
Communist  aggression  in  Korea,  we  won  in 
Malaya,  we  won  In  the  Philippines,  and  we 
can  win  in  Vietnam.  We  must  persist  and 
we  must  not  play  into  the  enemy's  hands 
by  counting  on  a  quick,  sensational,  and  easy 
way  out  and  then  being  disappointed  when 
it  does  not  occur. 

Persistent  execution  of  the  political  and 
military  plans  which  have  been  agreed  to 
will  bring  victory — provided  outside  pres- 
sures do  not  become  too  great.  These  out- 
side pressures  occur  in  many  forms  such  as 
the  problem  of  sanctuaries  from  which  Viet- 
nam can  be  attacked  and  the  Vietcong  helped 
with  Impunity.  Infiltration  from  such  sanc- 
tuaries cannot  be  allowed  to  defeat  the  ef- 
forts the  Vietnamese  are  making.    We  will 


not   shrink   from  taking   such   measures  as 
seem  necessary  to  cope  with  it. 

Another  form  of  "outside  pressure"  Is  the 
desire  in  some  quarters  for  an  international 
conference  here  and  now.  We  do  not  op. 
pose  the  idea  of  holding  international  con- 
ferences as  an  abstract  proposition — If  they 
are  held  at  the  proper  time  and  under  the 
proper  clrcimastances — but  we  think  that  to 
hold  a  conference  now  would  serve  no  good 
purpose  and  would  seriously  undermine 
morale  In  South  Vietnam.  Consider  the 
reasons : 

1 .  There  have  already  been  two  conferences 
on  southeast  Asia  (one  on  Vietnam  and  an- 
other on  Laos),  the  terms  of  which  were 
satisfactory  but  which  the  Communists 
violated  before  the  ink  was  dry.  Before 
holding  another  conference  there  must  be 
some  sign  that  the  Conununists  of  Hanoi 
and  Peiping  are  prepared  to  let  their  south- 
ern neighbors  alone. 

2.  For  the  South  Vietnamese  to  go  to  a 
conference  now  with  a  large  and  aggressive 
fifth  column  on  their  soil  would  amount  to 
a  surrender.  A  conference  not  preceded  by 
a  verifiable  Commiuilst  decision  to  cease 
attacking  and  subverting  South  Vietnam 
would  be  nothing  more  than  a  capitulation. 

3.  There  is  clearly  no  agreement  between 
us  and  the  Communists  on  the  simple  prop, 
ositlon  to  let  South  Vietnam  alone.  A  con- 
ference held  In  an  atmosphere  of  bitter  dls- 
agreement  could  only  make  matters  more 
dangerous  than  they  already  are. 

So-called  neutralism  Is  another  outside 
presKUie  standing  in  the  way  of  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Neutralism  that  does  not  include 
some  means  of  enforcement,  that  does  not 
Include  North  Vietnam,  that  means  South 
Vietnam  will  be  alone  and  disarmed,  is 
nothing  more  than  surrender.  It  should  be 
opposed  for  Vietnam  Just  as  it  is  opposed  for 
Berlin  or  for  Germany.  It  takes  strength 
to  be  neutral.  South  Vietnam  is  not  strong 
enough  today  to  be  neutral. 

In  truth  both  Vietnams  are  "neutralized" 
now  by  article  10  of  the  Geneva  accord  of 
July  21,  1954,  which  said:  "the  two  parties 
shall  insure  that  the  zones  assigned  to  them 
do  not  adhere  to  any  military  alliance  and 
are  not  used  for  the  resumption  of  hostil- 
ities or  to  further  an  aggressive  policy." 

This  provision  was  formally  approved  by 
article  5  of  the  final  declaration  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  1954.  w'hich  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Red  China,  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States.  Cambodia.  Laos. 
North  and  South  Vietnam  attended. 

We  must  therefore  insist  before  tliere  is 
any  discussion  of  a  conference  or  of  neutral- 
ism, that  the  Communists  stop  their  aggres- 
sion and  live  up  to  the  agreements  which 
already  exist.  The  minute  the  on.olaught 
ceases,  there  can  be  peace.  At  present,  the 
North  Vietnamese  seem  only  to  understand 
force,  and.  of  course,  when  they  use  force 
they  must  be  met  with  force,  as  they  were 
In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  They  should  also  be 
met  with  the  strong  and  united  opposition 
of  the  free  world. 

It  seems  that  conflicts  in  far-off  places  are 
precisely  those  which  have  often  brought 
war  and  calamity  to  all  of  us.  Manchuria 
seemed  far  away  in  1931;  the  subversion  of 
Czechoslovakia  by  Hitler  seemed  remote  to 
the  United  States  In  1938.  Persistence,  and 
unity  in  the  face  of  Communist  pressure 
have  succeeded  in  Europe  and  in  southeast 
Asia,  and  can  succeed  again. 

Mao  Tse-tung  said:  "Politics  is  war  with- 
out bloodshed:  war  is  politics  with 
bloodshed." 

The  struggle  in  Vietnam  is  not  a  "war"  in 
the  sense  that  World  War  II — or  Korea — was 
a  "war,"  because  total  military  success  in 
Vietnam,  unaccompanied  by  success  In  other 
fields,  will  not  bring  victory.  A  many-sided 
effort  is  needed:  no  single  effort  will  solve 
the  problem;  the  problem  is  thus  the  despair 
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of  the  headline  writer  and  the  political 
stump   speaker   employing    black-and-white 

^  Therefore,  those  who  say  that  there  is  a 
Quick  solution  or  a  simple  solution  or  an 
exclusively  military  solution  are  doing  as 
much  of  a  disservice  as  are  those  who  say 
that  there  is  no  hope,  that  we  must  pull  out 
and  that  another  southeast  Asian  conference 
(added  to  the  two  which  have  been  already 
held— and  dishonored)  will  do  other  than 
turn  South  Vietnam  over  to  the  Communists. 

They  also  do  a  disservice  who  deny  that 
much  has  been  achieved,  that  the  military 
program,  the  economic  program,  the  social 
program,  the  informational  program,  and 
the  various  technical  programs  have  all 
accomplished  much— have  indeed  built  the 
springboard  of  victory — and  that  It  Is  the 
political,  countersubverslve,  counterterrorlst 
program  which  still  needs  special  attention. 

It  is  accurate  to  say  that  a  glass  is  half 
full  of  water  and  it  is  also  accurate  to  say 
that  the  glass  is  half  empty.  To  dwell  on 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  achieved  victory 
does  not  negate  the  other  fact  that  we  have 
prevented  defeat — and  that  a  stalemate  is 
much  better  than  a  defeat. 

It  is  not  the  American  tradition  to  get 
panicky  whenever  there  is  a  little  rough 
weather.  If  we  decide  only  to  interest  our- 
selves in  the  nice,  quiet,  neat  countries 
(which  do  not  need  our  help)  and  abandon 
all  the  rough,  tough,  difficult  places  to  the 
Communists,  we  will  soon  find  ourselves  siu'- 
rounded  by  a  rough,  tough  world  which  Is 
aimed  straight  at  the  destruction  of  the 
United  States  and  which  will  make  our 
present  effort  in  Vietnam  seem  like  the 
mildest  of  pink  teas. 

EbCHIBIT   3 

I  From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times. 
Jan.  18.  19651 
Four  Stitdents  Shot  in  Vietnam  as  Rioting 
Sweeps  Two  CrriEs — 2.000  at  Hue  Demand 
Ouster  of  Huong  After  Outbreak  of  Vio- 
lence IN  Dalat — Troops  Evade  Vietcong 
Trap 

S.MGON.  South  Vietnam,  January  17. — 
Anti-Government  demonstrations  by  student 
and  Buddhist  groups  swept  the  central  Viet- 
namese cities  of  Hue  and  Dalat  today.  Four 
students  were  shot  and  wounded. 

The  rioting  occurred  as  the  Government 
reported  two  new  clashes  with  Communist 
guerrillas.  In  one  battle,  a  Government  unit 
outwitted  the  Vietcong  and  inflicted  heavy 
casualties  as  they  were  preparing  an  ambush. 
At  Hue,  -the  ancient  imperial  capital  near 
the  North  Vietnamese  border,  2,000  students. 
Including  some  Buddhists,  massed  outside 
the  radio  studio  and  shouted  demands  for 
the  dismissal  of  Premier  Tran  Van  Huong. 

They  were  angered  by  reports  that  the  four 
students  wounded  in  Dalat  had  died.  Actu- 
ally the  students  were  being  treated  at  a  pri- 
vate clinic  and  the  nature  of  their  wounds 
was  not  disclosed. 

In  the  Dalat  demonstration,  500  students 
paraded  through  the  streets,  forcing  shops  to 
close.  Policemen  and  troops  set  up  barri- 
cades to  keep  order,  but  the  preventive  meas- 
ures shortened  tempers  and  rocks  were 
thrown. 

A  U.S.  Embassy  source  said  there  were  re- 
ports that  a  Vietnamese  national  policeman 
in  civilian  clothes  had  fired  the  shots. 

The  demonstrators  were  reported  to  include 
students  from  two  Government-run  high 
schools — the  Hung  Dao  School  for  boys  and 
the  Bui  Thi  Xuan  School  for  girls — and  from 
a  Buddhist  school. 

In  the  fighting  at  Tayninh.  near  the  Cam- 
bodian border,  meanwhile.  Government  forces 
killed  25  Communist  rebels  after  discovering 
a  Communist  ambush  plot. 

Instead  of  breaking  through  the  rebels' 
roadblock,  the  Government  troops  halted  and 


called  for  reinforcements  to  steal  behind  the 
Vietcong  troops  lining  the  road. 

Two  Government  soldiers  were  killed  and 
one  was  wounded.  A  number  of  Vietcong 
weapons  were  seized,  including  11  rifles,  2 
pistols,  2  carbines,  and  a  radio. 

In  other  action,  Government  troops  using 
105-mm.  artillery  fire,  supported  by  Viet- 
namese Air  Force  strikes,  drove  off  two  Viet- 
cong companies  10  miles  south  of  Binh  Gia. 

U.S.  military  spokesmen  said  two  Govern- 
ment outposts  had  withstood  the  Vietcong 
assault  despite  casualties  totaling  10  killed 
and  15  wounded.  The  artillery  fire  and  the 
air  strikes  finally  drove  off  the  Communist 
forces,  the  spokesman  said. 

Exhibit  4 
[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Jan.  19, 

19651 

Thirty  Percent  of  Vietnam  Draftees  Desert 

Within  6  Weeks 

(By  Jack  Langguth) 

Phu  Bai,  South  Vietnam,  January   18. — 

Tram  Niem.  a  28-year-old  potato  farmer,  was 

recently  drafted  into  the  South  Vietnamese 

Army,  and  he  does  not  like  it. 

"There  has  not  been  enough  food  for  the 
past  3  weeks."  the  new  private  said. 

Although  the  winds  were  raw  on  the  rifle 
range,  he  was  firing  in  his  bare  feet.  He 
had  never  worn  shoes  before  his  Induction 
and  the  boots  the  army  Issued  to  him  had 
left  bleeding  blisters  on  his  heels  and  toes. 
Thirtv  percent  of  the  draftees  inducted 
with  Private  Nlem  6  weeks  ago  like  the  army 
even  less  than  he.  They  have  already  de- 
serted. 

That  percentage  is  standard  for  the  Dong 
Da  National  Training  Center  at  Phu  Bai. 
near  Hue  in  central  Vietnam.  Some  recruits 
leave  to  attend  to  family  problems,  then 
return  to  camp.  There  is  no  organized  at- 
tempt to  pursue  and  punish  the  men  who 
do  not  come  back. 

training  is  very  hard 
Another  private.  Hoang  Ton.  the  father  of 
two  children,  said  he  was  looking  forward 
to  leaving  the  army  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Private  Niem's  thin  face  was  alert  and  mo- 
bile as  he  gave  his  reasons  for  wanting  to 
return  to  his  nearby  village.  Private  Ton's 
expression  was  sullen.  "All  of  the  training." 
he  said  through  an  interpreter.  "Is  very  hard 
for  me." 

Unless  he  also  deserts.  Private  Ton's  return 
to  civilian""' life  Is  far  off.  Both  volunteers 
and  draftees  are  usually  held  in  the  regular 
army  for  the  duration.  In  some  instances, 
men  have  been  released  after  3  years  of  serv- 
ice, but  a  new  soldier  cannot  count  on  it. 
During  his  service  a  soldier's  pay  is  ade- 
quate. A  private  receives  1.600  piasters,  al- 
most $13  a  month.  Woodcutters  in  this  prov- 
ince earn  a  quarter  of  that. 

The  training  that  perplexes  Private  Ton 
is  based  on  U.S.  Army  manuals.  It  is  divided 
into  a  5-week  basic  course  and  a  4-week 
period  of  advanced  combat  training.  An 
added  3  weeks  of  training,  which  had  been 
trimmed  to  speed  the  output  of  recruits,  will 
soon  be  restored. 

The  most  time  for  any  one  aspect  of  mili- 
tary training.  50  hours,  is  given  to  teach- 
ing" the  new  soldier  to  use  a  carbine.  Eight 
hours  is  devoted  to  teaching  him  to  use  the 
heavier  M-1  rifle. 

Only  12  hours  in  the  first  5  weeks  are  given 
over  to  political  indoctrination. 

Complaints  about  the  food  here  go  beyond 
the  griping  traditionally  done  by  soldiers. 
The  floods  south  of  Hue  have  made  trans- 
portation of  supplies  difficult  and  student 
protest  demonstrations  have  kept  many 
stores  closed. 

Lt.  Col.  Tran  Heuu  Tu.  who  commands 
the  Dong  Da  center.  Is  allotted  15  plasters 
a  day,  about  12  cents,  to  feed  each  trainee. 


cooking  sometimes  early 
Rice  and  meat  strips  are  cooked  in  outdoor 
vats.  The  food  is  then  set  out  on  plank 
tables  hours  ahead  of  time,  sometimes  with 
plastic  sheets  stretched  across  the  plates  to 
keep  flies  off.  Soup  is  heated  and  served  in 
scrub  buckets. 

Australian  and  American  advisers  at  the 
camp  do  not  interfere.  "We're  not  here  to 
lecture  them  on  sanitation  or  anything  else," 
one  adviser  said.  "We  save  our  nudging 
for  those  areas  of  tactics  where  we  might  be 
able  to  contribute  something." 

Dong  Da  Is  responsible  for  guarding  Hue 
Airport  ammunition  dumps  and  a  classified 
American  radio-research  unit  in  the  area. 
Regular  reconnaissance  companies,  back  at 
the  center  for  refresher  training,  handle 
most  of  the  night  patrols. 

Although  the  hilly  countryside  is  dotted 
with  Communist-led  Vietcong  bands,  the  pa- 
trolling is  generally  uneventful.  When  the 
Communist  guerrillas  have  ventured  out  in 
any  numbers.  Government  troops,  with  an 
assist  from  the  trainees,  have  driven  them 
back  and  inflicted  heavy  casualties. 

Despite  these  successes,  the  practice  has 
been  for  Government  patrols  to  huddle  to- 
gether at  dusk  and  move  only  during  day- 
light hours  when  Vietcong  activity  was  lim- 
ited. 

After  forceful  objections  by  the  Australian 
advisers.  Colonel  Tu  this  week  changed  the 
procedure.  He  ordered  his  men  to  travel  at 
night  in  eight-man  patrols. 

The  new  method  has  not  yet  been  per- 
fected. On  the  first  small  patrol  the  Viet- 
namese troops  set  out  with  live  geese  and 
chicken  slung  over  their  shoulders. 

While  Western  advisers  deplore  a  prevail- 
ing lack  of  aggressiveness  they  have  found 
that  with  proper  leadership  the  Vietnamese 
make  good  soldiers. 

"And  when  leadership  falls,"  one  Austral- 
ian officer  said,  "You  hear  some  lovely  sto- 
ries about  our  men  picking  up  a  few  Viet- 
namese by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  saying 
'You're  coming  with  me.'  " 


Exhibit  5 
(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Jan. 
18,  19651 
Delay   or  Diplomacy    in  Vietnam? 
Is  U.S.  military  and  diplomatic  policy  in 
South  Vietnam  the  haphazard,  improvisatory, 
Micawberish  affair  that  it  may  seem  when 
viewed  from  one  angle?     Is  Washington— as 
well  as  Saigon — merely  waiting  for  "some- 
thing to  turn  up."  which  could  point  out  a 
new  path  through  the  Jungle  of  American 
troubles  in  southeast  Asia? 

Or  are  recent  American  actions — specifi- 
cally the  heavy  bombing  raid  against  the 
bridge  at  Ban  Ban  in  Communist  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  presence  of  atomic  weapon- 
bearing  Polaris  submarines  in  Asian  waters — 
part  of  a  well-thought-out  and  complex  dip- 
lomatic maneuver? 

We  get  no  hint  of  an  answer  from  Wash- 
ington. This  silence  would  be  expected  if 
Washington  is  conducting  a  delicate  diplo- 
matic maneuver.  It  would  also  be  expected 
if,  unhappily.  Washington  did  not  know  in 
which  way  to  move  or  what  policy  to  follow. 
Three  choices  seem  to  lie  before  Washington 
in  South  Vietnam  today:  (a)  to  keep  on 
helping  South  Vietnam  fight  to  the  bitter 
end,  with  a  constant  stepping  up  of  Ameri- 
can military  action,  (b)  a  negotiated  peace 
with  the  Communist  north,  and  (c)  to 
abandon  the  entire  effort  as  quickly  and  as 
decisively  as  possible. 

Each  of  these  courses  is  difficult.  The  first 
is  the  one  which  has  been  tried,  but  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  succeeding.  The  third 
would  cause  a  disastrous  decline  in  American 
prestige  in  the  area,  and  would  raise  grave 
doubts  all  over  the  world  as  to  Washington's 
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determination  to  live  up  to  its  many  commit- 
ments. 

Tlie  middle  course  Is  the  one  which  appears 
to  be  receiving  a  wider  and  wider  hearing  in 
Washington.  Yet.  if  the  present  American 
policy  is  veering  toward  negotiation,  why  the 
stepping  up  of  the  military  effort?  May  it 
not  be  with  the  intention  of  sitting  down  at 
the  conference  table  in  as  strong  a  position 
as  an  otherwise  disastrous  situation  will  per- 
mit? 

If  such  is  the  case,  it  Is  understandable 
why  Washington  must  refuse  to  answer  the 
evermore  insistent  questiorts  of  those  wlio 
demand  to  be  told  what  the  United  States 
plans  to  do  about  southeast  Asia.  If  the 
United  States  is  seeking  to  b\iiUi  a  strong 
bargaining  position,  through  an  increased 
demonstration  of  military  might,  it  cannot 
be  expected  to  weaken  that  position  by  talk- 
ing about  it. 

Perhaps  Washington  is  not  following  such 
a  delicate  diplomatic  maneuver.  Perhaps  it 
Is  merely  groping  and  hoping.  Perhaps  it  is 
prepared  to  step  up  its  military  intervention 
to  the  point  where  it  believes  that  North 
Vietnam  can  be  made  to  reconsider  the  cost 
of  its  growing  intervention  in  the  Com- 
munist rebellion  in  the  south.  We  do  not 
know.  But  it  is  doubtful  if.  with  the  war 
going  as  badly  as  it  has  in  recent  months, 
the  answer  can  be  long  dclaved. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  and  after 
discussing  the  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished minoiity  leader  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
I  announce  that  there  will  be  no  business 
transacted  on  tomorrow,  Inauguration 
Day.  The  Senate  will  move  in  a  body, 
shortly  after  convening,  to  the  Inaugura- 
tion. 

It  is  our  intention  after  the  prayer  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and, 
at  approximately  10:45.  or  thereabouts, 
adjournment  will  take  place. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT   FROM 
WEDNESDAY  TO  FRIDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  to- 
morrow, it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Friday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
CLOSING  OF  LINCOLN  HOSPITAL 
PROTESTED 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Veterans"  Administration  has  deter- 
mined that  several  VA  hospitals  should 
be  closed.  The  hospital  at  Lincoln. 
Nebr..  is  included  among  those  to  be 
eliminated. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Senate  and  in  par- 
ticular on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee have  a  great  appreciation  for  the  im- 
portance of  'eliminating  unnecessary 
spending.  There  are.  however,  other  con- 
siderations in  spending  the  taxpayer's 


money.  One  of  these  is  the  defense  of 
our  country,  past  as  well  as  future.  We 
have  a  continuing  obligation  and  duty 
to  provide  adequate  and  necessary  care 
for  our  veterans.  When  any  doubts 
arise  concerning  the  economy  of  cutting 
back  on  those  who  have  given  of  their 
health  and  their  lives,  these  doubts  must 
be  resolved  in  favor  of  providing  ade- 
quate medical  care  for  our  ex-service- 
men. 

This  obligation  is  not  met  by  shipping 
veterans  off  to  our  overcrowded  and  dis- 
tant urban  centers  to  spend  their  more 
difficult  days.  It  is  not  met  by  removing 
them  from  their  homes,  the  places  they 
have  chosen  to  return  after  defending 
their  country.  It  is  not  met  by  sending 
them  somewhere  because  others  have 
chosen  to  go  there  or,  in  some  cases,  can 
afford  to  go  there. 

Our  veterans  are  human  beings,  not 
units  or  numbers  to  fill  beds.  We  must 
see  that  they  are  treated  as  human  be- 
ings who  have  come  to  the  defense  of 
their  country  when  it  needed  them  the 
most.  The  national  conscience  can  allow 
no  less. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield], 
has  pointed  out  the  losses  suffered  by  the 
State  of  Montana  in  defense  installa- 
tions and  now  in  defense  obligations. 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  has  suffered  a  similar 
fate.  It  and  Miles  City,  Mont.,  are  the 
only  cities  to  be  hit  by  both  the  closing 
of  a  veterans  hospital  and  an  Air  Force 
base,  all  within  a  few  weeks.  We  hear 
much  talk  about  the  computers  which 
make  these  decisions,  but  are  computers 
really  coordinating  all  the  factors  which 
must  be  considered?  If  so.  their  com- 
munications have  broken  down. 

When  the  Lincoln  Air  Force  Base  was 
closed,  -an  economic  development  expert 
was  sent  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  help  Lincoln  o\'ercome  the  impact  of 
the  cutback.  While  he  was  busily  giving 
advice,  the  hospital  closing  was  an- 
nounced. I  am  told  that  he  had  to  call 
back  in  disbelief  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  confirm  the  announcement. 
Just  as  the  Administration  neglected  to 
inform  Members  of  Congress,  it  appar- 
ently failed  to  inform  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  president  of  the  Lincoln  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Thomas  Pansing.  said 
that  a  team  sent  out  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  soften  the  blow  of  the  air- 
base  closing  told  him: 

The  Federal  Government  would  do  every- 
thing possible  to  ease  the  impact  of  the 
closing.  So  far  the  only  help  we've  received 
from  the  Federal  Government  is  to  close  the 
veterans  hospital. 

Mr.  Pansing  summed  up  the  feeling  of 
many  Nebraskans  when  he  said: 

We  can't  afford  too  much  more  help  like 

this.' 

My  fellow  Nebraskans  and  I  know  that 
our  economy  can  withstand  these  clos- 
ings. It  will  set  us  back  but  we  will  sur- 
vive. The  Federal  Government  may  well 
find  another  activity  to  conduct  in 
Lincoln.  But  that  is  not  the  question. 
The  question  is:  Will  this  provide  the 
care  needed  by  our  veterans? 

I  am  gratified  that  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs    Subcommittee     will     study     this 


question.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  letter  sent  to  the  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee.  Senator  Yarborough.  re- 
questing that  such  a  study  be  conducted 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Veterans'  Administration  briefed 
members  of  the  Nebraska  delegation  on 
this  action,  we  were  not  satisfied  that  the 
closing  of  the  Lincoln  hospital  was  fully 
justified.  Additional  information  has 
been  requested  from  the  VA  on  the  future 
medical  needs  of  veterans  in  the  region 
served  by  the  Lincoln  facilities.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee will  examine  this  factor  in  study- 
ing the  decision. 

Let  it  be  clear  that  this  decision  to 
close  these  facilities  is  the  decision  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  through  the  Bureau  tiie 
ultimate  decision  rests  with  the  Johnson 
administration.  The  sole  elected  official 
participating  in  this  decision  is  the 
President. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate,  we  did  not 
receive  notice  that  these  closings  were 
under  consideration  until  the  decision 
had  been  made.  Within  a  few  days 
after  I  was  notified  of  the  decision,  an 
announcement  was  made  that  no  more 
patients  would  be  admitted  to  the  Lin- 
coln hospital.  It  is  my  hope,  therefore, 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  will 
take  notice  of  the  congressional  healings 
and  reverse  its  policy  of  refusing  admis- 
sion to  patients. 

I  am  gratified  at  the  announcement 
that  hearings  are  scheduled  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  closing  of  all  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals,  and  I  earnestly 
commend  to  the  subcommittee  the  merits 
and  facts  which  pertain  to  the  proposed 
closing  of  the  hospital  in  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Exhibit  1 

January  18,  1965. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Chairman.    Veterans'   Affairs   Subcommittee, 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
U.S.  Senate 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Announced  closing 
of  the  Lincoln  veterans  hospital  was  received 
witli  sharp  sense  of  loss  and  disappointment 
in  Nebraska,  as  undoubtedly  was  the  case  as 
to  the  other  facilities  similarly  treated. 

No  one  that  we  know  of  would  be  against 
cuts  of  clearly  demonstrated  unnecessary 
spending;  but  in  every  care,  due  regard 
should  be  accorded  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram at  issue.  Tliis  is  especially  true  of  the 
national  commitment  made  to  our  veterans, 
and  the  firm  obligations  flowing  therefrom. 
If  any  doubts  appear  in  the  balancing  of 
these  factors,  they  must  be  resolved  in  favor 
of  the  medical  en  re  which  our  servicemen 
have  earned  and  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

It  Is  strongly  felt,  as  I  am  certain  the  con- 
sensus shows,  that  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration should  be  put  on  very  strict  proof  as 
to  the  humane,  moral,  and  overall  wisdom  of 
the  course  It  proposes. 

To  that  end,  I  join  with  those  of  our 
colleagues  who  have  already  called  upon  you 
as  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee to  make  a  thorough  study  and  inquiry 
into  all  these  closings,  and  that  the  situation 
in  Lincoln  and  in  Nebraska  be  given  a  search- 
ing scrutiny  with  them. 

At  once  upon  receipt  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration   announcement,    my    colleague 
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senator  Curtis  and  I  held  a  conference  in 
mv  office  with  Dr.  Linus  Zink  who  was  cour- 
teously requested  to  be  present  by  Mr.  Driver, 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion He  furnished  us  some  information  on 
which  the  Veterans'  Administration  decision 
was  based.  Frankly,  at  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing neither  my  colleague  nor  I  were  satisfied 
that  a  case  had  been  made  out  to  Justify  the 
announced  action. 

Dr  Zink  agreed  to  transmit  to  us  additional 
information  which  will  be  sent  to  you  for 
the  subcommittee  records  and  consideration 
upon  its  arrival.  Communications  and  pro- 
tests from  Nebraskans — veterans,  patients, 
employees,  and  others— have  come  to  me. 
They  are  being  sent  to  you  for  the  record 

also. 

It  is  hoped  that  arrangements  for  hearings 
will  be  made  and  announced  soon,  and  vig- 
orously pressed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Roman  L.  Hruska. 
U.S.  Senator,  Nebraska. 


"COMMUNITY  SERVICE— WE  BUILD," 
KIWANIS  THEME  FOR  1965 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  Kiwa- 
nis  International  has  adopted  for  its  ad- 
ministrative theme  for  1965,  "Commu- 
nity Service — We  Build." 

An  impressive  presentation  of  the 
theme,  the  objectives  and  committee 
emphases  for  this  year  is  being  made  this 
month  at  local  Kiwanis  clubs  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  Robert  Hasebroock,  member  of 
Downtown  Kiwanis  Club  of  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  presen- 
tation "as  an  outstanding  example  of 
what  freemen,  through  voluntary  action, 
can  and  will  do  without  government 
assistance." 

The  Kiwanis  program  is  characterized 
in  this  quotation  from  the  presentation 
of  its  1965  theme: 

There  can  be  no  building  by  freemen  un- 
less men  are  free.  If  we  are  to  assume  the 
continuity  of  Kiwanis  service,  we  must  as- 
sume the  continuity  of  a  society  in  which 
men  are  free  to  work  toward  goals  which  they 
themselves  have  chosen.  Service  clubs  have 
no  reason  for  existence,  even  if  permitted  to 
exist,  in  a  society  where  all  services  are  pro- 
vided by  the  state;  service  clubs  would  have 
no  sustaining  force  In  a  society  where  the 
state  denies  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  the  theme  pres- 
entation printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  theme 
presentation  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Community  Service — We  BtHLD 

They  dreamed  a  dream. 

In  an  age  obsessed  with  the  material,  they 
dreamed  that  man  could  give  primacy  to  the 
spiritual.  Though  nation  was  rising  against 
nation,  they  dreamed  that  man  could  do  to 
others  what  he  would  want  others  to  do  to 
him.  They  dreamed  that,  in  the  heart  of 
man.  apathy  could  be  supplanted  by  aware- 
ness— that  indifference  could  be  transformed 
into  concern,  and  self-concern  into  self- 
giving. 

Fifty  years  ago — they  dreamed  a  dream. 

The  merchant,  the  teacher — the  farmer, 
the  banker — men  of  all  callings — joined  In 
that  dream,  having  faith  In  the  Ideal  that 
men  working  together  In  community  service 
might  change  the  world. 

Through  the  golden  anniversary  of  Kiwanis 
International,  we  acknowledge  our  debt  to 


those  men  of  vision,  and  our  awareness  of 
the  golden  legacy  which  they  created,  nur- 
tured, and  now  lay  at  our  feet  for  us  to 
protect,  enrich,  and  bring  to  fruition.  No 
other  group  of  men  has  received  a  richer 
heritage  than  we. 

But  dreams  can  pass  into  nothingness,  and 
fade  away  like  morning  dew.  Each  age  must 
dream  anew.  "Each  age  is  a  dream  that  Is 
dying  or  one  that  is  coining  to  birth."  With 
gratitude,  we  glance  behind  us;  with  a  sense 
of  destiny,  we  strive  ahead,  looking  to  the 
stars  and  hearing  God's  promise  to  Isaiah: 
"For  behold,  I  create  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth." 

Change  and  permanence  are  the  only  cer- 
tainties in  our  future.  Change  will  bring 
about  Its  own  enchanting  miracles — new  op- 
portunities to  serve,  new  resources  to  use, 
new  dreams  to  dream.  No  seer  can  yet  set 
down  the  course  of  man  In  the  next  century 
or  the  next  decade.  But  as  change  is  cer- 
tain, so  too  is  permanence.  The  star  that 
led  the  camel  caravan  in  the  days  of  the  Pha- 
roah  guides  the  astronaut  in  his  orbit.  The 
principles  which  have  endured  through  the" 
past  50  years  of  Kiwanis  history  will  en- 
dure permanently,  guiding  us  as  siu-ely  as 
the  Pole  Star  in  determining  the  course  we 
shall  pursue.  Man  can  change  and  produce 
change,  but  man  cannot  alter  the  eternal. 

Let  us  then  resolve  to  focus  our  sights  on 
the  principles  which  have  characterized  our 
50  years  of  service:  faith  in  God,  the  dignity 
and  freedom  of  the  Individual,  citizenship 
responsibility,  patriotism,  and  good  will.  Let 
us  resolve  that  as  community  service  has 
been  the  dominant  philosophy  under  which 
Kiwanlans  have  served  for  50  years,  com- 
munity service  will  be  the  dominant  philos- 
ophy of  Kiwanis  for  the  next  50  years. 
Whatever  changes  may  occur  In  our  manner 
of  life  or  fortunes,  whatever  changes  may 
occur  in  our  organizational  structure  or  our 
Immediate  objectives,  community  service 
can  be  the  permanent  characteristic  of  Ki- 
wanis history. 

The  past,  then,  is  our  introduction  to  a 
continuing  drama.  As  we  enter  this  golden 
anniversary  year,  we  draw  the  curtain  for 
act  2,  playing  our  roles  according  to  the 
scenario  provided  by  our  forebears.  Reflect- 
ing our  rededlcatlon  to  the  spirit  of  Kl- 
wanls-past,  the  renewal  of  our  vows  to  Ki- 
wanis-present,  and  the  affirmation  of  our 
faith  In  Klwanls-future,  our  administrative 
theme  for  1965  Is  "Community  Service — We 
Build." 

The  golden  anniversary  year  provides  no 
occasion  for  marking  time  while  we  celebrate 
the  past.  The  need  and  the  opportunities 
for  Kiwanis  service  were  never  greater.  The 
1965  theme  of  "Community  Service — We 
Build"  not  only  provides  the  continuity  for 
the  mainstream  of  Kiwanis  history:  It  chal- 
lenges us  to  complete  the  unfinished  work  at 
hand.  Stated  In  another  way,  the  theme 
says:  "Through  services  to  our  communities, 
we  win  build  a  better  world  In  1965." 

But  where  shall  we  build,  and  what  shall 
we  build?  What  are  our  objectives  for  1965? 
There  can  be  no  building  by  freemen  un- 
less men  are  free.  If  we  are  to  assume  the 
continuity  of  Kiwanis  service,  we  must  as- 
sure the  continuity  of  a  society  In  which  men 
are  free  to  work  toward  goals  which  they 
themselves  have  chosen.  Service  clubs  have 
no  reason  for  existence,  even  if  permitted  to 
exist,  in  a  society  where  all  services  are  pro- 
vided by  the  state;  service  clubs  would  have 
no  sustaining  force  in  a  society  where  the 
state  denies  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing. If  the  time  should  ever  come  when  we 
look  upon  man  and  see  him  as  no  more  than 
a  well-fed,  well-housed  organism  in  a  god- 
less world,  a  statistic  without  individual 
freedom  or  dignity,  then  we  can  be  certain 
that  the  service  club  movement  is  ancient 
history.  Our  whole  existence  depends  upon 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  act  Inde- 
pendently and  to  serve  his  Creator  according 
to  the  tenets  of  his  faith,  whatever  that  faith 
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may  be,  so  the  first  objective  for  1965  is  that 
we  build,  defend,  and  preserve  our  heritage 
of  freedom,  our  belief  In  God,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  man  in  his  human  and  spiritual  re- 
lationships. 

Two  thousand  years  ago,  it  was  recorded 
that  a  voice  from  Heaven  spoke  to  shepherds 
tending  their  flocks  and  said:  "Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  and  peace  on  earth  to  men 
of  good  will."  Whatever  otir  religious  faith 
may  be,  none  can  deny  that  good  will  is  es- 
sential for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the 
strengthening  of  bonds  among  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Even  among  nations 
which  would  be  friendly,  the  seeds  of  dis- 
trust, of  envy,  and  of  fear  are  always  pres- 
ent; this  is  a  fact  of  life.  But  distrust,  envy, 
and  fear  can  be  germinated  by  ignorance  and 
nurtured  by  misunderstanding.  It  Is  pos- 
sible, as  the  people  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  have  so  dramatically  demonstrated, 
for  men  of  different  nations  to  do  to  others 
what  they  would  want  others  to  do  to  them. 
yet  this  would  not  be  possible  without  under- 
standing. We  know  too  little  about  our 
brothers  in  the  other  nations  of  the  free 
world;  we  must  work  purposefully  In  1965 
to  bring  about  maximum  contacts,  maxi- 
mum communication,  and.  in  turn,  maxi- 
mum understanding.  Our  second  objective 
for  1965  is  that  we  build  international 
understanding  by  demonstrating  the  basic 
principle  of  the  Golden  Rule,  using  as  an 
example  Canada-United  States  good  will. 

It  is  idle  to  speak  of  freedom  withdVit  be- 
lieving in  economic  freedom.  Part  of  the 
heritage  of  freedom  is  that  man  has  the  right 
to  own  property,  to  operate  a  business,  to 
pursue  a  profession  of  his  choice,  and  to 
save,  spend,  or  invest  his  earnings  as  he 
chooses.  This  economic  system  has  brought 
us  strength;  It  has  brought  us  prosperity; 
it  has  made  Independence  possible.  It  must 
be  preserved  from  all  substitutes  and  de- 
fended against  all  who  would  weaken  it.  We 
cannot  well  defend  or  preserve  what  we  take 
for  granted,  what  we  do  not  understand.  It 
is  imperative  that  we  ourselves  and  the  youth 
of  our  nations  understand  the  fundamental 
principles  of  a  free  economy.  Therefore,  our 
third  objective  for  1965  Is  that  we  build  an 
understanding  of  and  appreciation  for  the 
private  ownership  of  property  by  educating 
ourselves  and  our  youth  in  the  principles 
of  a  free  capitalistic  system. 

Government  at  any  level  takes  on  the  char- 
acter of  those  who  govern.    Where  our  lead- 
ers are  weak,  our  govefement  will  be  weak; 
where  strong,  our  government  will  be  strong. 
Patronage  does  not  Insure  performance;  in- 
tegrity Is  not  a  necessary  product  of  popu- 
larity.    Character   and   competence  are  the 
hallmarks   of   responsible   leaders.     Kiwanis 
clubs  should  work  aggressively  to  encourage 
the  candidacy  of  able  men  and  to  provide 
a  forum  through  which  the  public  may  be- 
come aware  of  the  worthiness  of  candidates 
for  office.    Individual  Kiwanlans  should  ofier 
themselves    for    offices    for    which    the w  are 
qualified   and   speak   out   against   all   M^ora 
they  believe  to  be  incompetent  and  unworthy. 
Our  fourth  objective  for  1965  is  that  we  build 
responsible    government    by    insisting   UDon 
worthy  and  competent  men  In  all  positions. 
In   a    hlghlv   competitive   society   such   as 
ours,   there  will   always  be   Individuals   and 
groups  who  have  no  better  guide  than  the 
end  deserves  the  means.     Kiwanis  does  not 
subscribe  to  such  a  guide.    Since  our  found- 
ing, Kiwanis  has  stressed  ethics  In  business 
and  professional  life.     We  have  formulated 
for  ourselves  the  Kiwanis  code  of  ethics,  and 
in   1965  we  reaffirm  our  acceptance  of  this 
code  In  the  conduct  of  our  business  and  pro- 
fessional endeavors.     Ethics  cannot  be  regu- 
lated   by    law;    ethics    are    moral    principles 
which  necessitate  self -regulation.     If  a  self- 
regulated  code  of  ethics  is  a  positive  force  in 
the  lives  of  Kiwanlans,  it  can  also  be  a  posi- 
tive force  In  the  lives  of  all  men  whose  ac- 
tions affect  the  public  good.    Therefore,  our 
fifth  objective  for  1965  Is  that  we  build  the 
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highest  standards  of  morality  and  integrity 
by  encouraging  organizations,  businesses, 
professions,  labor,  and  news  media  to  adhere 
to  self-regulated  codes  of  ethics. 

The  first  service  rendered  in  the  name  of 
Klwanis  was  service  to  youth.  In  oiu-  early 
years,  we  gave  prime  attention  to  underpriv- 
ileged youth.  More  recently,  through  the 
development  of  liey  clubs  and  circle  K  clubs 
and  our  support  of  other  youth  organiza- 
tions, our  emphasis  has  been  on  developing 
leadership  in  youth.  In  1965,  we  reaffirm  this 
emphasis,  believing  that  the  greatest  legacy 
we  can  leave  the  world  is  a  generation  of 
youth  whose  leadership  potential  has  been 
identified  and  developed,  a  generation  of 
youth  committed  to  achieving  excellence  and 
responsibly  building  a  better  society.  Our 
sixth  objective  for  1965  calls  for  all  Kiwa- 
nians  to  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
younger  generation  in  order  that  we  may 
build  youth  for  leadership  through  Wfcle  K 
and  key  clubs  and  other  worthy  youth  or- 
ganizations, and  create  a  desire  to  achieve 
excellence. 

The  free  nations  of  the  world  have  been 
blessed  with  abundant  natural  resources. 
As  our  population  and  our  standards  of  liv- 
ing increase,  our  natural  resources  are  being 
consumed  at  an  alarming  rate.  Pollution, 
erosion,  and  waste  take  their  daily  tolls. 
The  redistribution  of  existing  resources  and 
the  discovery  and  development  of  new  re- 
sources can  be  only  a  part  of  the  answer. 
Man  must  regard  himself  as  a  faithful  stew- 
ard of  God's  gifts,  and  he  must  work  to  pre- 
serve resources  through  wise  and  conservative 
use.  To  that  end,  we  direct  the  seventh 
objective  for  1965:  Build  a  more  abundant 
existence  by  effective  programs  to  preserve 
natural  resources. 

In  1963.  in  the  United  States  alone,  101.000 
persons  died  from  accidents,  and  more  than 
10  million  persons  are  estimated  to  have  re- 
ceived disabling  injuries.  In  Canada,  the 
death  rate  based  on  population  was  higher 
than  in  the  United  States.  Catastrophes  are 
news  and  shock  us  into  action,  but  lives  lost 
from  major  disasters  are  relatively  few  when 
compared  to  the  day-by-day  life  losses  from 
ordinary  accidents.  The  program  of  service 
of  every  Kiwanis  club  should  include  some 
project  of  accident  prevention — driver  train- 
ing, water  safety,  fire  prevention,  school  pa- 
trols, farm  safety,  vehicle  inspection,  or  law 
enforcement.  The  accident  rate  is  a  blot  on 
our  civilization,  and  we  call  for  the  greatest 
possible  effort  to  reduce  it.  Our  eighth  ob- 
jective for  1965  is  that  we  build  safer  com- 
munities and  preserve  life. 

In  addition  to  The  waste  of  natural  re- 
sources and  tl;e  waste  of  human  life  through 
accidental  death,  one  of  the  tragedies  of  mod- 
ern times  is  the  waste  of  the  skills  and  abili- 
ties of  our  aging  population.  Early  retire- 
ment and  increased  longevity  are  annually 
and  rapidly  Increasing  the  number  of  retired 
persons  in  our  society.  Many  of  these  are 
men  and  women  eager  to  make  continued  use 
of  their  accumulated  skills  in  employment, 
in  counseling,  and  in  community  service. 
Some  need  retraining,  but  most  need  only  op- 
portunities to  use  present  skills.  Retirement 
itself  is  no  barrier  to  active  membership  in 
Kiwanis,  nor  should  it  be  a  barrier  to  com- 
munity rervice,  to  the  counseling  of  youth, 
or  to  employment  in  occupations  where  spe- 
cialized skills  are  needed.  In  1965,  Kiwanis 
directs  attention  to  the  .'^enior  citizen,  and 
our  ninth  objective  is  that  we  build  oppor- 
tunities for  retiring  and  retired  persons  by 
developing  programs  which  will  enable  thern 
to  make  use  of  their  skills  and  abilities. 

On  January  21,  1915,  the  first  Kiwanis  Club 
was  organized  in  Detroit,  Mich  On  January 
21.  1965.  we  celebrate  the  golden  anniversary 
of  Kiwanis  International.  We  have  experi- 
enced dramatic  growth  in  clubs  and  member- 
ship through  the  first  50  years,  but  the  story 
of  the  golden  anniversary  is  not  a  story  of 


numbers.  We  have  carried  Kiwanis  from  the 
great  city  to  the  crossroads  village  and  across 
the  seas,  but  the  golden  anniversary  story  Is 
not  the  story  of  geography.  We  have  been 
the  voice  of  praise  and  the  voice  of  protest, 
but  the  golden  anniversary  story  is  not  the 
story  of  a  voice.  The  pride  of  Kiwanis  mem- 
bership rests  in  the  reputation  of  Kiwanis 
for  community  service,  and  this  is  the  story 
we  tell  during  our  golden  anniversary  year. 
Community  service  is  our  cause  for  being:  our 
record  for  community  service  can  be  a  song 
of  praise  in  which  all  mankind  can  join.  In 
its  lOth  objective,  Kiwanis  calls  upon  every 
club  to  build  pride  of  Kiwanis  membership  by 
dramatizing  the  golden  anniversary  and  tell- 
ing the  Kiwanis  story. 

As  we  begin  the  golden  anniversary  year 
of  Kiwanis  International,  we  give  thanks  to 
God  for  those  who  dreamed  and  had  faith 
in  the  capacity  of  freeman  to  place  the 
spiritual  above  the  material  by  doing  to 
others  as  he  would  have  others  do  to  him. 
We  take  this  moment  to  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  ideals  of  community  service,  renewing 
our  vows  to  our  communities  that  we  will  in 
all  of  our  endeavors  strive  to  fulfill  the  rev- 
ered objects  of  Kiwanis.  Join  with  me  now 
In  the  act  of  rededication  as  we  recite  to- 
gether oiu:  objects: 

To  give  primacy  to  the  human  and  spir- 
itual, rather  than  to  the  material  values  of 
life. 

To  encourage  the  daily  living  of  the  Golden 
RtUe  in  all  human  relationships. 

To  promote  the  adoption  and  the  applica- 
tion of  higher  social,  business,  and  profes- 
sional standards. 

To  develop  by  precept  and  example,  a  more 
intelligent,  aggressive,  and  serviceable  citi- 
zenship. 

To  provide  through  Kiwanis  clubs,  a  prac- 
tical means  to  form  enduring  friendships,  to 
render  altruistic  service,  and  to  build  better 
communities. 

To  cooperate  in  creating  and  maintaining 
that  sound  public  opinion  and  high  idealism 
which  make  possible  the  increase  of  right- 
eousness, justice,  patriotism,  and  good  will. 

May  God  give  us  the  strength  to  serve  our 
fellow  man. 

May  He  give  us  the  courage  of  our  convic- 
tions. 

May  we  continue  to  build. 


LIBERALISM   AND   DESPOTISM— A 
PROPHETIC  VIEW 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  22 
years  ago,  Mr.  W.  E.  Christenson,  then 
associate  editor  and  now  president  and 
editor  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  ad- 
dressed the  Nebraska  Bar  Association  on 
the  subject  of  liberalism  in  the  United 
States. 

Although  Mr.  Christenson  makes  no 
claim  to  prophetic  powers,  the  article  is 
well  worth  rereading  today,  in  the  light 
of  developments  in  the  22  years  since  the 
speech  was  given. 

For  example,  it  is  interesting  to  recall, 
in  the  light  of  the  ambitious  blueprint 
for  a  Great  Society  drawn  in  the  Presi- 
dent's state  of  the  Union  message,  these 
words  from  Mr.  Christenson's  remarks: 

We  are  not  fighting  a  tangible  program 
which  can  be  faced  and  debated,  but  only 
an  insidious  trend.  Trends  are  mighty 
tricky  things  to  fight,  as  the  people  of  Ger- 
many discovered  in  1933. 

Indeed,  the  trends  which  concerned 
Mr.  Christenson  in  1943  have  become 
realities  today,  as  the  President's  mes- 
sage clearly  shows. 

The  Christenson  speech  recognized  a 
handicap  which  still  hampers  those  of  us 


today  who  speak  out  against  Government 
excesses : 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  discuss  such  matters 
without  seeming  to  defend  some  of  the 
piratical  practices  which  attached  them- 
selves to  our  economy  during  the  earlier 
years  of  easy  prosperity.  The  one  who  ques- 
tions steps  taken  since  1933  is  likely  to  be 
answered  with,  "Oh,  so  you  prefer  the  Hoover 
depression."  The  one  who  questions  tlie 
all-seeing,  all-knowing  wisdom  of  the 
bureaucracy  is  likely  to  be  branded  as  a  Tory 
and  a  latter-day  edition  of  Mark  Hanna. 
Yet  those  taunts  will  have  to  be  braved  if  we 
are  going  to  save  the  kind  of  personal  liberty 
Americans  love. 

Mr.  Christenson;  early  in  his  remarks. 
described  what  he  called  American 
liberalism  of  the  post-Civil  War  period: 

Most  westerners  were  liberals  in  those  days. 
We  have  the  breath  of  freedom  in  our  nos- 
trils. We  wanted  to  live  in  a  republic  in 
which  there  was  real  opportunity  for  all. 
The  great  American  liberal  movement  was 
libertarian  in  its  aims  and  constitutional  in 
its  methods.  Nothing  was  farther  from  its 
purpose  than  a  return  to  the  days  when 
bureaucrats  swarmed  over  the  land,  eating 
the  substance  of  the  people. 

But  in  the  thirties,  he  pointed  out,  a 
profound  change  had  overtaken  the  lib- 
eral movement : 

Liberalism  was  in  the  saddle,  but  it  was 
not  the  pure,  historical  American  liberalism. 
The  men  and  women  who  crowded  into  places 
of  power  were  not  in  every  case  believers  in 
the  traditional  American  concept  of  liberty. 
There  were  experimenters  in  their  ranks,  and 
uplifters  and  social  workers  and  dreamy- 
eyed  doers  of  good — and  a  few  zealots  who 
had  borrowed  their  ideas  from  other  climes. 

Finally,  Mr.  Christenson  prescribed  the 
solution  to  the  problems  he  posed : 

The  thing  that  is  needed  is  to  bring  about 
a  reawakening  of  embattled  American  lib- 
eralism, so  that  the  people  themselves  will 
insist  upon  and  get  a  restoration  of  the  kind 
of  liberty  that  made  America  great. 

That  call,  Mr.  President,  for  a  return 
to  American  liberalism,  is  even  more 
valid  today  than  when  it  was  sounded 
more  than  two  decades  ago. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  a  thought- 
ful reading  of  this  remarkable  speech  and 
for  that  purpose,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Liberalism   Rises    to    New   Heights   of 

Despotism 

(Address  by  W.  E.  Christenson  to  Nebraska 

Bar  Association,  February  28,  1943) 

(By  W.  E.  Christenson) 

To  some  people  liberalism  means  Eugene 
Debs,  to  some  it  means  George  Norris,  to  some 
it  means  Joe  Stalin,  and  to  some  it  means 
Franklin  Roosevelt. 

To  me  it  doesn't  mean  any  of  those,  but 
it  means  a  lot  of  people  who,  through  the 
ages,  have  been  leading  the  fight  for  the  lib- 
erty of  human  beings — and  particularly  those 
who  have  been  fighting  against  enslavement 
of  people  by  their  government. 

It's  nothing  new.  Dionysius  said,  "A  love 
of  liberty  is  implanted  by  nature  in  the 
breasts  of  all  men."  Tacitus  wrote,  "Liber- 
ties and  masters  are  not  easily  combined." 
Thirteen  centuries  later  William  Wallace  said 
to  the  Scots,  "I  tell  you  true,  liberty  is  the 
best  of  all  things;  never  live  beneath  the 
noose  of  a  servile  halter." 

But  while  this  feeling  for  liberty  appears 
to   be   almost   universal,   it   flourishes   more 
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luxuriantly  on  American  soil  than  anywhere 
eise  on  the  globe.  The  reasons  are  not  ob- 
Irure  From  the  earliest  settlements  our 
country  has  been  populated  and  repopulated 
hv  fugitives  from  tyranny.  And  when  the 
time  came  for  separation,  it  is  noteworthy 
I  believe  that  the  colonists  in  their  bill  of 
complaints  did  not  dwell  on  physical  hard- 
<;hiDS  They  did  not  say,  "You  have  not  pro- 
tected us  from  the  Indians,"  or  "You  have 
not  taken  care  of  our  old  people,"  or  "You 
have  not  allowed  us  to  have  enough  tea. 
The  thing  that  caused  them  to  rebel  was 
that  they  were  being  treated  as  inferiors 
•tnd  dependents.  They  were  revolting  against 
the  usurpations  of  the  king  and  the  viola- 
tions of  their  liberties. 

"He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the 
most  wholesome  and  necessary.  He  has  dis- 
solved representative  houses  repeatedly.  He 
has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone. 
He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices 
and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers  to  harass 
our  people  and  eat  out  their  substance.  He 
has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a 
jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  constitution." 

The  colonists  were  fighting,  not  the  par- 
ticular brain  trust  which  happened  to  be  in 
power  in  Loudon  at  that  moment,  but  a 
totalitarian  system. 

NO     END 

The  war  against  the  mother  country  was 
won,  but  the  battle  for  human  liberty  did 
not  end.    It  continued  until  our  own  times. 

But  when  the  decades  arrived  which  most 
of  us  look  back  upor  as  the  days  of  our 
vouth— the  decades  which  marked  the  turn 
'o{  the  20th  century— the  nature  of  the  bat- 
tle had  changed.  Political  authoritarianism 
had  been  vanquished,  we  thought,  for  all 
time.  But  in  its  place  there  had  come  a  sort 
of  economic  despotism  which  many  free 
Americans  found  no  less  galling  than  earlier 
types  of  tyranny.  The  natural  wealth  of  the 
land  had  been  plundered  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  robber  barons  who  flourished 
after  the  Civil  War.  Great  wealth  and  great 
economic  power  became  concentrated  in  a 
few  hands.  Workers  in  great  industrial  cen- 
ters were  ground  down  into  a  state  of  ser- 
vility. The  historical  avenue  of  escape- 
flight  to  the  West — narrowed  and  finally 
closed  as  the  cheap  land  was  occupied. 

That  was  when  modern  liberalism  was 
born. 

Most  westerners  were  liberals  in  those 
days.  We  were  the  sons  of  wild  jackasses, 
we' had  the  breath  of  freedom  in  our  nostrils, 
and  we  didn't  want  to  see  ourselves  or  our 
children  shackled  into  an  industrial  "class" 
system  of  society.  We  wanted  to  live  in  a 
republic  in  which  there  was  real  opportunity 
for  all — economic  opportunity  as  well  as  po- 
litical opportunity.  We  wanted  every  child, 
even  if  born  in  the  humblest  home,  to  have 
a  chance  to  become  a  Congressman  or  a  pres- 
ident or  a  chairman  of  the  board— according 
to  the  stuff  there  was  in  him. 

SWINDLERS 

Our  thoughts  in  those  days  were  largely 
concerned  with  what  we  called  "the  trusts" 
and  the  "malefactors  of  great  wealth";  with 
swindlers  who  impudently  sold  worthless 
stocks:  with  manipulators  who  threw  great 
railroad  systems  into  bankruptcy  so  that 
they  might  plunder  them:  with  sweatshops 
and  company  stores  and  kickbacks  and  black- 
lists and  insolently  juggled  tariffs  and  adul- 
terated food  and  short  weight  and  ail  the 
other  manifold  evils  that  had  attached 
themselves  to  the  economic  and  political 
system. 

But  let  this  point  be  made— to  borrow  a 
phrase — "again  and  again."  Most  of  us  were 
not  tired  of  individual  liberty:  we  wanted 
more  of  it.  We  wanted  the  rules  of  living  in 
a  free  land  to  be  changed  a  little  so  that  we, 
the  people,  would  be  more  secure  in  our  free- 
dom and  less  endangered  by  the  irresponsible 
authority  of  autocrats. 


It  Is  only  fair  to  say  that  there  were  crack- 
pots In  the  liberal  movement — Socialists, 
anarchists,  syndicalists  and  "ists"  of  many 
stripes  who  even  then  were  thinking  in  terms 
of  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  But 
they  were  an  insignificant  minority.  The 
great  American  liberal  movement  was  liber- 
tarian in  its  alms  and  constitutional  In  its 
methods.  Nothing  was  farther  from  its  pur- 
pose than  a  return  to  the  days  when  bureau- 
crats swarmed  over  the  land,  eating  the  sub- 
stance of  the  people. 

experimenters 

Ten  years  ago  American  liberalism  thought 
it  had  won  its  greatest  political  victory.  But 
as  time  was  to  prove,  that  was  in  reality  Its 
hour  of  greatest  danger. 

For  the  men  and  women  who  crowded  Into 
places  of  power  In  the  next  decade  were  not 
In  every  case  believers  In  the  traditional 
American  concept  of  liberty.  They  were  not 
In  every  case  well  grounded  in  the  practical 
mechanics  of  modern  society.  There  were 
experimenters  In  their  ranks  and  uplifters 
and  social  workers  and  dreamy-eyed  doers  of 
good— and  a  few  zealots  who  had  borrowed 
their  Ideas  from  other  climes  and  non- 
American  cultures. 

Liberalism,  so-called,  was  In  the  saddle,  but 
It  was  not  the  pure,  historical  American  lib- 
eralism. In  too  many  Instances  it  had  over- 
tones of  the  other  kinds  of  isms  then  being 
advocated  in  Europe. 

HERESY 

The  strange  thing  about  this  new,  left- 
wing,  self-styled  liberalism  was  that  it  pro- 
posed to  set  up  bureaucratic  government 
controls,  backed  by  executive  directives,  to 
preserve  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The 
Founding  Fathers  would  have  turned  in  their 
sacred  graves  If  they  had  heard  such  heresy. 

Perhaps  the  harassed  businessman  when 
he  accepted  the  temporary  shelter  of  the 
NRA,  the  farmer  when  he  took  a  Federal 
check  for  what  he  had  raised  or  had  not 
raised,  the  humble  WPA  worker  when  he 
thanked  Washington  for  his  pittance,  did  not 
have  time  to  think  about  the  fundamental 
conflict  Involved.  But  the  conflict  was  there, 
as  clearly  etched  as  ever  it  had  been  In  his- 
tory: The  taxpayer  versus  the  bureaucrat: 
the  citizen  versus  the  executive  decree. 

This  Is  not  an  Indictment  of  an  adminis- 
tration. It  should  be  said  In  fairness  that 
many  Items  In  the  program  of  the  New  Deal 
were  beneficial  changes  in  the  rules— changes 
designed  to  permit  the  average  American  a 
chance  to  lead  a  better  and  more  useful  and 
freer  life. 

USURPED 

But  the  overall  trend  of  the  decade  has 
been  toward  strengthening  the  arbitrary  au- 
thority of  the  State.  The  power  of  the  courts 
has  been  assailed  and  the  power  of  the  Con- 
gress has  been  usurped  and  bypassed.  Today 
no  prudent  attorney  would  dare  to  advise  a 
client  on  any  matter  relating  to  the  economic 
life  of  the  Nation  merely  on  the  basis  of  what 
he  could  find  in  the  statutes  or  in  his  vol- 
umes of  judicial  opinions.  More  Important 
by  far  than  these  are  the  decrees  and  direc- 
tives which  come  from  the  bureaucracy,  and 
the  rulings  thereon  which  have  been  handed 
down  by  various  ones  of  2.500,000  civil  em- 
ployees of  the  Central  Government. 

It  Is  a  little  difficult  to  discuss  such  mat- 
ters without  seeming  to  defend  some  of  the 
piratical  practices  which  attached  themselves 
to  our  economy  during  the  earlier  years  of 
easy  prosperity.  The  one  who  questions  steps 
taken  since  1933  Is  likely  to  be  answered  with. 
"Oh.  so  you  prefer  the  Hoover  depression." 
The  one  who  questions  the  all-seeing,  all- 
knowing  wisdom  of  the  bureaucracy  is  likely 
to  be  branded  as  a  Tory  and  a  latter-day  edi- 
tion of  Mark  Hanna.  Yet  those  taunts  will 
have  to  be  braved  if  we  are  going  to  save  the 
kind  of  personal  liberty  Americans  love. 


MIRACLE 

Only  the  naive  will  expect  that  the  law- 
making and  directive-Issuing  bureaucracy 
will  meekly  disband  after  the  war  and  that 
its  many  practitioners  will  return  forthwith 
to  their  studies  and  their  social  service 
settlements.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  no  such 
miracle  has  ever  transpired  In  the  long  rec- 
ord of  the  struggle  between  the  people  and 
government.  Rousseau  was  speaking  for 
history  when  he  said:  "Liberty  Is  never  re- 
covered If  It  Is  once  lost." 

There  are  plentiful  signs  that  those  former 
liberals  who  now  are  directing  the  managed 
economy  do  not  propose  to  go  against  the 
tide  of  history.  They  propose,  when  victory 
is  won,  that  "planning"— that  new  word  for 
despotism— shall  be  carried  to  new  heights. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
that  most  amazing  of  all  planners,  gave  a 
glimpse  of  what  Is  running  through  his  mind. 
In  the  postwar  world  he  said,  there  wlU  be 
a  new  type  of  government  which  might  be 
called,  "the  democracy  of  the  common  man." 
And  this  new  democracy,  he  said,  will  be 
made  up  of  approximately  equal  parts  of  our 
traditional  (It  Is  his  phrase)  "Bill  of  Rights 
democracy"  and  the  newer— again  quoting 
Mr.  Wallace — "economic  democracy"  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  Government  of  Soviet 
Russia. 

DIFFERENT 

If  "economic  democracy"  fits  the  needs  of 
Russia— whose  history  and  traditions  are  far 
different  from  our  own— then  certainly  no 
one  In  America  should  utter  one  word  of 
criticism  Americans  have  reason  to  be 
eternally  grateful  for  the  stout  Red  Army 
which  that  "economic  democracy"  has  pro- 
duced. But  does  that  mean  that  we,  also, 
should  adopt  the  democracy  of  the  commis- 
sars and  the  collective  farms?  That  we 
should  consider  borrowing  for  our  own  use 
any  part  of  a  type  of  regime  whose  final  au- 
thority Is  based  upon  the  firing  squad? 
Perhaps  some  Americans  will  not  agree  with 
their   Vice   President. 

Another  postwar  dreamer,  who  is  not  an 
official  but  who  sometimes  speaks  for  the 
prevailing  attitude  in  Washington,  said  only 
a  few  days  ago:  "Soviet  Russia  Is  now  func- 
tioning as  a  complete  democracy  within  an 
overall  totalitarian  scheme." 

Possibly  as  you  think  It  over  you  may  con- 
clude that  Is  a  fair  statement  of  the  pro- 
gram which  some  of  these  totalitarian- 
minded  citizens  may  have  In  view. 

SPECULATIVE 

Any  talk  about  what  those  now  In  author- 
ity propose  in  the  way  of  a  postwar  program 
for  our  own  country— I  am  not  now  speak- 
ing of  any  international  organization- 
must  necessarily  be  speculative.  No  one 
has  stated  It  formally.  We  can  only  see 
what  is  happening,  read  what  Is  being  said— 
and  then  use  our  God-given  Intelligence. 

Perhaps  that  points  to  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  of  the  times.  We  are  not  fighting 
a  tangible  program  which  can  be  faced  and 
debated,  but  only  an  Insidious  trend. 
Trends  are  mighty  tricky  things  to  fight  as 
the  people  of  Germany  discovered  in  1933. 

This  would  be  a  grand  hour  for  the  old- 
time  fighting  American  liberals— If  they 
were  still  on  the  scene.  But  unfortunately 
the  movement  In  which  they  once  joined 
is  bankrupt.  Some  of  its  leaders  have  been 
shanghaied  and  taken  on  a  political  cruise 
which  was  never  charted.  Others  are  tired 
and  dejected.  The  political  power  which 
thev  built  up  has  been  dissipated  or  sub- 
verted to  opposite  uses.  The  great  Anieri- 
can  liberal  movement  which  once  spread  it* 
beneficent  influence  over  both  great  parties 
has  disappeared. 

DEMAND 

True  there  are  political  leaders  In  both 
parties  who  take  a  strong  stand  against  what 
is  being  done.    But  if  they  should  be  put 
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in  power,  would  they  be  strong  enough,  mor- 
ally.^ to  Junk  the  enormously  powerful  and 
(to  the  driver)  attractive  governmental  ma- 
chine that  has  been  created?  Historically 
a  mere  policy  of  throwing  the  rascals  out 
has  never  been  entirely  successful. 

A  demand  from  a  few  political  leaders  can 
be  forgotten  after  the  election;  a  demand 
from  the  American  people  can  never  be  ig- 
nored. The  thing  that  is  needed  is  to  bring 
about  a  re-awakening  of  embattled  Ameri- 
can liberalism,  so  that  the  people  themselves 
will  insist  upon  and  get  a  restoration  of  the 
kind  of  liberty  that  made  America  great. 

If  we,  the  people,  don't  resist,  day  by  day, 
the  insinuating  power  of  the  government 
directive,  the  time  may  come  in  America 
when  every  lawyer  will  work  for  the  bureau- 
cracy and  every  newspaperman  will  get  his 
copy  from  the  ministry  of  propaganda,  and 
every  citizen  will  get  his  marching  orders 
from  Washington. 

If  that  time  should  ever  come  it  will 
not  be  because,  to  borrow  another  phrase, 
any  one  "planned  it  that  way,"  but  because 
we,  the  liberty-loving  people,  were  too  com- 
placent—because we  didn't  start  fighting 
in  time. 


SOVIET  ANTI-SEMITISM 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  recent 
disclosures  of  continued  persecution  of 
persons  of  the  Jewish  faith  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  make  it  clear  beyond  question 
that  such  activities  are  conducted  with 
premeditated  design  as  part  of  Soviet, 
policy  to  discount  obvious  failures  in' 
that  nation's  economy.  Religious  per- 
secution anj'where  is  bad  enough,  but 
when  a  nation  uses  it  as  an  instrument 
of  national  policy  it  becomes  reprehen- 
sible and  should  be  condemned  as  such. 
For  that  reason  I  intend  to  reintroduce, 
next  week,  the  resolution  approved  by 
the  Senate  last  year  by  a  vote  of  60  to  1 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  Soviet  persecution  of  Jews  and  all 
other  persons  be  condemned. 

Last  year  the  resolution  was  offered 
as  an  amendment  to  the  then-pending 
foreign  aid  bill.  Despite  its  almost 
unanimous  approval  on  a  rollcall  vote.' 
House  and  Senate  foreign  aid  bill  con- 
ferees struck  the  provision  and  replaced 
it  with  language  generally  condemning 
religious  persecution  of  all  peoples  every- 
where. While  this  action  was  commend- 
able it  cannot  be  taken  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Senate-passed  resolution  condemning 
the  Soviet  Union,  specifically,  because  of 
its  policy  of  Jewish  persecution. 

This  Soviet  policy  is  not  a  mere  his- 
torical throwback  to  the  pogroms  of 
the  czars.  It  is  even  more  insidious.  It 
is  designed,  as  the  Washington  Post 
pointed  out  yesterday,  to  protect  the 
highest  interests  of  the  Soviet  state— the 
need  to  deter  economic  crimes  without 
shaking  belief  in  the  system  itself. 

The  United  States  should  take  an  offi- 
cial stand  on  the  Soviet  Government's 
systematic  policy  of  attrition  against  the 
3  million  Jewish  citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  main  components  of  that  policy  are: 
First,  deprivation  of  cultural  rights;  sec- 
ond, deprivation  of  religious  rights; 
third,  the  anti-Jewish  propaganda  cam- 
paign; fourth,  the  scapegoating  of  Jews; 
fifth,  discrimination  in  education  and 
employment;  and,  sixth,  refusal  of  the 
right  to  emigrate. 


It  adds  up  to  a  policy  of  reducing  the 
Jews  to  second-class  citizenship  in  the 
U.S.S.R..  of  breaking  their  spirit  and 
crushing  their  pride.  It  aims  to  shat- 
ter, pulverize,  and  gradually  eliminate 
Jewish  historical  consciousness  and  Jew- 
ish identity.  It  goes  beyond  the  usual 
form  of  religious  persecution  and  be- 
comes instead  a  spiritual  strangulation — 
the  deprivation  of  a  people's  natural 
right  to  know  their  past  and  to  partici- 
pate in  their  present.  And  without  a 
past  and  a  present,  the  future  is  precari- 
ous indeed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  editorial 
from  yesterday's  Washington  Post  en- 
titled "Soviet  Anti-Semitism." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Soviet  ANTi-SEMmsM 
An  article  published  last  August  in  the 
Ukrainian  language  press  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  which  has  Just  become  available  in  the 
United  States  reports  a  trial  of  48  people 
linked  with  a  textile  factory  in  Kiev  and  con- 
victed of  illegally  manufacturing  and  selling 
tactile  goods.  Of  the  people  mentioned,  most 
have  Jewish  names.  Including  the  two  sen- 
tenced to  death.  Both  this  and  earlier  ac- 
counts of  the  case,  one  of  which  was  sub- 
titled "The  Ark  of  a  Haberdashery  Noah," 
concentrated  almost  exclusively  on  the  Jew- 
ish members  of  the  gang  and  contained  sev- 
eral anti-Semitic  innuendos. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  case.  Since  the 
campaign  against  economic  crimes  began  in 
1961,  the  Soviet  press  has  persistently  given 
disproportionate  coverage  to  Jewish  de- 
fendants, portrayed  the  Jews  as  crafty, 
cunning,  avaricious,  etc.,  and  has  projected 
a  generally  negative  image  of  the  Jew.  The 
U.S.S.R.  is  one  of  the  few  countries  that  im- 
pose capital  punishment  for  economic  crimes, 
and  the  number  of  Jews  sentenced  to  be 
shot  for  economic  crimes  is  vastly  dispro- 
portionate to  their  numbers  In  the  general 
population. 

The  fact  that  the  Jews  are  being  used  as 
scapegoats  for  economic  crimes  in  Russia — 
a  phenomenon  that  is  endemic  in  the  sys- 
tem— is  now  generally  recognized.  Last  year, 
the  International  Commission  of  Jtu-ists  re- 
leased a  45-page  study  of  economic  crimes  in 
the  Soviet  Union  in  which  It  concluded  that 
the  Kremlin  was  using  Soviet  Jews  as  scape- 
goats to  divert  attention  from  the  moral 
malaise  in  Russia.  Economic  crimes  were 
being  linked  systematically  to  the  image  of 
the  money-grabbing  Jew  of  anti-Semitic 
fancy,  said  the  Commission,  because  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  reveal  the  names  and  num- 
bers of  party  officials  and  members  who  are 
caught  In  such  crimes. 

The  Jews  were  thus  the  tragic  victims  of 
the  highest  interests  of  state — the  need  to 
deter  economic  crimes  without  shaking  be- 
lief in  the  system  Itself.  This  is  the  only 
plausible  explanation  yet  advanced  for  the 
semiofficial  campaign  of  anti-Semitism  in 
Russia. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  said  last  April  that 
the  United  States  was  considering  what  It 
might  do  to  relieve  the  lot  of  Russian  Jewry. 
Since  then  the  situation  seems  to  have 
worsened.  The  administration  may  be  com- 
pelled to  take  notice"^ of  a  growing  crisis. 


CLOSING  OF  VETERANS  HOSPITALS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
Veterans'  Administration  made  its  an- 
nouncement of  the  rather  widespread 
closing  of  veterans  hospitals,  the  matter 


has  had  my  attention.  My  interest  In 
this  matter  is  twofold:  First,  adequate 
hospital  and  medical  care  for  our  worthy 
veterans;  second,  the  wisest  planning  for 
such  care,  taking  into  account  both  short 
range  and  long  range  costs  as  well  as 
economies. 

Mr.  President,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry 
I  made  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
I  have  been  informed  that  the  peak  load 
for  hospitals  for  World  War  II  veterans 
will  not  be  reached  until  1980.  In  other 
words  there  is  going  to  be  an  increasing 
load  on  these  hospitals  for  the  next  15 
years.  While  this  increase  will  be  felt 
more  acutely  in  populous  centers,  the  in- 
crease will  be  nationwide.  I  believe  that 
when  the  committee  goes  into  this  mat- 
ter of  closing  of  veterans  hospitals  they 
should  explore  these  figures  and  take 
these  factors  into  account. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is  build- 
ing more  hospitals.  They  are  improving 
hospitals.  They  are  enlarging  hospitals. 
I  believe  the  committee  should  study  the 
VA's  expansion  program  and  see  how 
much  expansion  will  be  necessary  by 
reason  of  the  closing  of  existing  hos- 
pitals. They  should  study  the  overlap 
and  ascertain  the  savings  that  might  be 
had,  if  any,  by  a  national  policy  of 
greater  use  of  existing  hospitals  rather 
than  a  building  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  Lincoln  veterans 
hospital  has  done  a  good  job.  It  has 
been  well  staffed.  Local  organizations 
both  veteran  and  nonveteran  have  been 
most  cooperative  through  the  years.  I 
believe  that  before  it  is  closed  the  matter 
should  be  thoroughly  studied  to  ascer- 
tain what  is  best  for  our  veteran  popu- 
lation. 

There  is  wide  interest,  and  a  great  de- 
gree of  dismay,  among  Nebraskans  about 
the  closing  of  the  facility  at  Lincoln,  Mr. 
President.  This  interest  and  dismay  is 
expressed  by  both  veterans  and  nonvet- 
erans.  My  mail  during  the  past  week 
reflects  this  widespread  concern. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  repre- 
sentative few  of  these  letters  may  appear 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  American  Legion, 
Department  of  Nebraska, 
Elk  Creek,  Nebr.,  January  14,  1965. 
Hon.  Carl  T.  Citrtis, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  you  this  little  note 
of  protest  to  let  you  know  how  I  feel  toward 
the  closing  of  the  veterans  hospital  at  Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 

Mr.  Curtis,  I  have  been  around  this  hos- 
pital on  several  different  occasions  and  have 
also  been  a  patient  there  several  different 
times.  I  know  these  veterans  receive  the  best 
of  care  there,  I  know  there  are  many  who 
have  limited  income  and  to  have  to  travel 
to  some  hospital  more  distant  than  Lincoln 
would  be  more  of  a  drain  on  their  funds.  I 
hope  you  will  see  our  side  of  the  picture  and 
also  protest  the  closing  of  this  unit. 

I  feel  It  Is  high  time  to  economize  but 
I  don't  believe  we  should  do  so  at  the  expense 
of  t>he  veteran. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  a.  Werman, 
I  Commander,  District  13, 

American  Legion. 
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Beatrice,  Nebr., 
January  14,  1965. 

Hon.  Carl  T.  Curtis, 
senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Sir:  We  wish  to  express  our  feeling 
with  regard  to  the  close  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  hospital  at  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

We  think  that  whatever  will  be  saved  in 
the  close  of  the  hospital  will  be  added  to 
the  veteran's  expenses  and  their  famUles  due 
to  the  extra  cost  In  travel  to  and  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital.  All  of 
the  veterans  from  this  area  needing  hos- 
pitalization use  the  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Veterans- 
Administration  hospital. 

Any  help  you  can  be  in  preventing  this 
action  would  be  very  much  appreciated. 

Please   advise   if    there   Is   any   action   on 
our  part  at  this  time  that  could  be  done  to 
curb  this. 
Thanking  you,  we  are. 
Sincerely, 

Herbert  Umphenour, 
Commander.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
Geddes-Thober  Post  1077. 
John  Styskal, 

Quartermaster. 


not  a  hundred  miles  from  here.  The  World 
War  II  fellas  are  Just  getting  in  the  age 
bracket  where  they'll  need  hospitalization. 

I  hope  you  see  fit  to  try  to  reinstate  the 
VA  hospital  here  In  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Yours  truly, 

Mrs,  James  L.  Fisher. 


Lincoln,  Nebr., 
January  14. 1965. 
Hon.  Carl  Curtis, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Curtis:  As  commander  of 
VFW  Post  131  and  as  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  Post  No.  3,  both  of  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
I  wish  to  advise  you  that  I  strongly  oppose 
the  closing  of  our  veterans  hospital  here  In 
Lincoln. 

In  considering  the  future  needs  of  the 
many  veterans  in  Nebraska,  parts  of  Iowa, 
and  parts  of  Kansas,  the  area  of  which  our 
hospital  serves.  It  Is  felt  that  a  great  Injus- 
tice will  be  done  if  this  source  of  hospitaliza- 
tion is  taken  away  from  them. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  supposedly  money 
saved  by  the  closing  of  the  hospital  now  Is 
nothing  but  false  economy  when  one  con- 
siders the  expenditures  which  will  be  required 
for  future  medical  needs  of  our  World  War  I, 
World  War  II.  and  Korean  veterans. 

Your   support   in   preventing   the   closing 

of  the  hospital    in   Lincoln,   Nebr.,   will   be 

greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Dietrick  p.  Frte, 


Lincoln,  Nebr., 
January  15, 1965. 
Senator  Carl  Curtis, 
Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  regard  to  the  closing  of  the 
VA  hospital  here  in  Lincoln  isn't  there  some- 
thing that  our  Senator  can  do  to  stop  it.  We 
are  In  need  of  It  very  bad.  I  am  a  World 
War  I  veteran  and  am  getting  old  and  need 
to  go  there  every  once  in  a  while,  and  besides 
I  am  not  the  only  one  it  will  hurt.  Please 
help  us. 

Sincerely, 

Lester  V.  Fay. 


Plymouth,  Nebr., 

January  15, 1965. 
Dear  Mr.  Curtis:  I  am  writing  you  in  re- 
gard to  the  closing  of  the  veterans  hospital  at 
Lincoln,  Nebr.  I  realize  It  is  sound  govern- 
ment to  try  and  save  the  taxpayer's  money, 
but  I  do  not  feel  it  is  wise  to  save  money  by 
closing  an  institution  which  serves  the  men 
who  risked  their  lives  for  this  country.  An- 
other thing  to  consider  is  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  veterans  of  World  War  II  are  reaching 
the  age  at  which  these  services  will  be 
needed. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  you  can  see  your 
way  clear  to  do  whatever  is  in  your  power 
to  keep  the  veterans  hospital  at  Lincoln, 
Nebr, 

Yours  truly, 

Harlan  W.  Burger. 


Lincoln,  Nebr., 
January  14, 1965. 
Senator  Carl  Curtis, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  concerning  the 
closing  of  Lincoln  veterans  hospital  in  Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  false  economy  to  have 
funds  for  other  projects  to  close  a  veteran's 
hospital. 

My  husband  Is  World  War  II  veteran- 
wheelchair  since  1943 — and  we  certainly 
need  the  hospital  facilities  close  as  he  gets 
weekly  treatment. 

I  am  adjutant  of  the  Disabled  Americans 
Veterans  Auxiliary  and  the  chapter  members 
of  250  here,  need  the  services  of  this  hospital. 


Lincoln,  Nebr., 
January  14, 1965. 
Senator  Carl  Curtis, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Curtis:  The  proposed  clos- 
ing of  the  Lincoln  veterans  hospital  Is  about 
as  politically  stupid  as  anything  we  have 
seen.  The  President  proposes  billions  for 
antlpoverty  and  then  fosters  ecoonmic  poli- 
cies that  deal  devastating  financial  blows  to 
areas  that  have  been  no  prior  problem.  The 
airbase  closing  we  accepted  with  good  grace 
and  in  the  knowledge  that  it  was  an  essen- 
tial move  in  the  defense  of  the  Nation.  The 
VA  closing  isn't  essential  and  could  not  come 
at  a  worse  time.  How  much  will  be  spent  in 
Appalachia  and  elsewhere  to  create  the  num- 
ber of  Jobs.  353,  that  will  be  eliminated  here 
with  this  closing. 

Good  heavens,  we  all  know  that  the  na- 
tional Interest  and  purpose  Is  best  served  by 
discarding  facilities  which  are  not  needed 
but  how  they  can  Justify  this  move  in  view 
of  the  recent  building  program  is  a  mystery. 
It's  a  good  guess.  Senator  Curtis,  that  Uncle 
Sam  will  spend  billions  more  than  it  costs 
to  keep  Lincoln  open.  What  Is  being  spent 
here  on  the  VA  hospital  Is  a  mere  pittance,  a 
mere  drop  In  the  bucket  compared  to  the  bil- 
lions that  are  poured  Into  projects  in  New 
York,  Texas,  and  California. 

Just  a  quick  review  of  the  medical  facili- 
ties and  the  number  of  consultants  In  the 
Lincoln  area  ought  to  have  given  priority  to 
this  hospital  to  have  kept  It  open.  The  VA 
hospital  had  a  most  unique  program  being 
carried  on  the  dialysis,  in  addition,  it  was 
one  of  the  three  institutions  In  the  Nation 
now  taking  pictures  inside  the  stomach  of 
patients. 

It  seems  that  this  part  of  the  Nation  is 
fast  becoming  on  the  short  end  of  things 
when  it  comes  to  public  spending  at  the  na- 
tional level.  Let's  hope,  Senator  Curtis,  that 
they  win  take  a  second  look  and  keep  the 
VA  hospital  open  in  Lincoln.  One  thing  ap- 
pears to  be  certain— keep  It  open,  or  should  It 
close,  the  VA  In  Washington  needs  a  good 
housecleanlng. 

Best  of  luck  to  you  and  during  the  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Cordially  yours, 

Larry  O'Nele. 

Lincoln,  Nebr., 
January  14, 1965. 
Administrator,  Veterans'  Administration, 
Hospital  Division, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  The  VA's  decision  to  appa- 
rently close  the  Lincoln  VA  hospital  is  cer- 
tainly an  example  of  gross  mismanagement 


and  lack  of  competent  planning  by  some  in- 
dividuals at  the  VA  headquarters.  Your  an- 
nouncement claims  the  hospital  has  been 
under  consideration  for  closing  for  years. 
Someone  certainly  showed  their  lack  of  in- 
telligent analysis  and  appraisal  of  the  situa- 
tion for  allowing  the  surgical  suite,  labora- 
tory and  pharmacy  to  be  constructed.  Even 
now,  remodeling  projects  were  In  progress. 
Now  one  of  the  finest  units  in  the  United 
States  will  set  idle.  Surely  the  next  step 
Is  to  go  wild  and  start  building  additions 
at  either  Grand  Island  or  Omaha  or  go  to 
another  State  and  start  new  to  satisfy  some- 
one's empire. 

One  of  the  Washington  VA  represenUtlves 
made  the  statement  that  the  Lincoln  hos- 
pital had  to  be  closed  because  the  Interest  of 
the  veterans  comes  first.  Be  sure  to  give 
that  man  a  bonus  and  a  prize,  then  let's 
try  and  see  if  the  VA  can't  practice  the  phi- 
losophy that  they  preach..  Thanks  to  your 
unsound  decision,  thousands  of  veterans  in 
this  area  have  been  swept  under  the  rug 
for  medical  care. 

It  Is  hoped  that  someone  there  at  the  VA 
headquarters  can  In  the  future  use  their 
Imagination  and  foresight  and  anticipate 
better  planning  and  stop  this  ratrace.  No- 
body's Judgment  is  perfect  and  everyone 
makes  a  bad  decision  but  let's  hope  you  take 
a  second  look,  it  always  pays  and  let's  keep 
the  Lincoln  veterans  hospital  open. 
Cordially  yours, 

Larry  O'Nele. 


American  Legion  Auxiliary, 

U.S.  Veterans  HosprrAL, 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  January  14, 1965. 
Hon.  Carl  Curtis, 
Senate  Chambers, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Curtis:  As  the  wife  of  a 
service-connected  amputee  and  a  paraplegic 
veteran  who  has  been  a  patient  In  the  vet- 
erans hospital  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  8  years  and 
who  can  come  home  for  a  few  hours  on 
Sunday  through  the  use  of  a  lift  attached 
to  the  car  operated  by  hospital  nursing  as- 
sistants "and  who  is  too  heavy  for  one  person 
to  assist  in  the  home,  I  am  pleading  with 
you  to  assist  in  rescinding  the  order  to  close 
this  hospital. 

I  do  not  speak  from  a  purely  selfish  view- 
point in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  will  utterly 
shatter  my  husband's  ability  to  spend  any 
time  at  home.  My  husband,  the  patient, 
until  he  became  totally  disabled,  was  na- 
tional service  officer  for  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  In  this  area,  and  formerly  In 
Washington,  DC,  area,  and  he  is  extremely 
Interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  other 
patients. 

We  feel  that  this  hospital  should  remain 
in  operation  because  it  Is  in  a  metropolitan 
area  where  the  veteran  population  is  heavy. 
Most  of  the  patients  are  Lincoln  or  Imme- 
diate area  residents  and  we  feel  that  if  they 
must  use  Omaha,  or  Guard  Island  hospitals 
they  are  deprived  of  veterans  hospital  care 
to  which  they  are  entitled.  If  a  Lincoln  man 
becomes  emergently  111,  as  many  do  before 
giving  up,  he  will  have  to  enter  a  private 
hospital  and  will  not  be  moved  60  or  100 
miles  for  recuperation.  Therefore,  he'll  be 
on  his  own  financially  and  hospital  bills  will 
be  unduly  burdensome.  Lincoln  Is  really  the 
only  metropolitan  center  in  Nebraska  besides 
Omaha  and  we  feel  that  the  veterans  here 
will  be  sold  short  If  this  excellent  hospital  Is 
closed.  There  are  research  and  teaching  pro- 
grams, outstanding  consultants  available  and 
modern  attitudes  and  techniques  apparent 
to  even  the  casual  visitor.  The  morale  Is 
very  high  among  patients,  personnel,  and 
volunteers.  This  is  a  friendly  hospital,  where 
the  patient  feels  at  home  and  this  factor 
Is  emphasized.  I  do  wish  you  could  experi- 
ence the  response  to  the  announcement  of 
closing  You'd  understand  the  Importance 
of  attempting  to  rescind  this  order.    Please 
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do  this  for  the  people  in  this  area — they  are 
high  type  people  with  a  real  need  for  this 
service  to  veterans  and  they  are  your  people 
and  you  are  the  representative  in  this  crisis. 
Thanks  so  much  for  anything  you  may  do 
to  help. 

Sincerely, 

Helen  R.  Williams. 


Lincoln,  Nebr., 
January  14,  1965. 
Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis:  I.  as  a  resident 
of  Lincoln.  Nebr.,  and  also  a  disabled  vet- 
eran, am  very  concerned  over  the  closing  of 
the  Lincoln  veterans  hospital.  This  hospital 
has  always  served  this  area  well.  I  feel  the 
closing  of  Lincoln  veterans'  hospital  should 
be  investigated  and  carefully  studied. 

I  would  like  for  you  to  give  this  matter 
your  undivided  attention. 
Sincerely. 

Russell  R.  Loos. 


Lincoln,  Nebr., 
January  15,  1965. 
The  Honorable  Carl  Curtis, 
Senate  Chamber, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Curtis:  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  news  that  the  U.S.  veterans' 
hospital  might  be  moved  from  Lincoln.  It 
is  so  near  to  all  of  our  Nebraska  veterans. 
Its  equipment  is  the  latest  and  finest.  The 
workers  are  of  the  finest  caliber.  I  know 
•whereof  I  speak  for  my  husband  was  a  pa- 
tient there  several  years  ago.  He  had  lung 
surgery.  His  treatment  was  of  the  latest 
type.  There  are  other  veterans'  hospitals 
which  are  not  as  badly  needed  as  this  one  is. 
There  are  miny  very  able  doctors  available 
to  the  hospital  in  this  city.  Why  change? 
The  money  would  only  be  used  for  some 
less  worthy  cause. 

Many  of  the  fine  workers  would  have  to 
sacrifice  their  homes  if  their  jobs  were  gone. 
Lincoln  needs  the  hospital. 

The  airbase  has  been  taken  away  and  now 
you  folks  want  to  take  away  the  U.S.  veter- 
ans' hospital  which  would  hurt  the  economy 
of  this  area. 

Please   fight    to    keep    the   hospital    here. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Martha  Leuck. 


Lincoln,  Nebr., 
January  14, 1965. 
The  Honorable  Carl  T.  Curtis, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Sir:  I  suppose  by  this  time  you  have  re- 
ceived many,  many  letters  of  this  nature 
about  the  deactivation  of  the  U.S.  veterans' 
hospital  here  in  Lincoln.  I'm  sure  that  the 
people  concerned  with  the  closing  were  not 
fully  aware  of  many  things  at  the  hospital.  I 
have  worked  at  the  hospital  for  15  years  and 
most  of  that  time  in  the  operating  room. 

First,  they  stated  low  patient  demand. 
During  the  war,  the  hospital  was  set  up  for 
about  250  beds.  The  capacity  now  is  about 
225.  It  has  averaged  just  below  200  for  some 
time.  In  going  by  the  admission  doctor's 
office,  there  is  always  a  line  of  veterans 
waiting  to  see  the  doctor.  The  staff  in  the 
operating  room  are  always  busy  operating. 
Of  course,  during  the  past  holiday  season 
the  census  has  gone  down.  That's  to  be  ex- 
pected. I  suppose  we  average  between  200 
and  250  operations  a  month.  The  operating 
room  suite  was  completely  new  3  years  ago, 
costing  $750,000.  Everything  is  new  and  the 
equipment  is  the  latest.  There  was  a  new 
conductive  tile  floor  put  in  about  2  months 
ago,  costing  $7,000.  There  is  no  operating 
room  any  better  in  this  part  of  the  Nation. 

About  3  years  ago  there  was  a  complete  set 
of  three  new  boilers  for  heat  and  hot  water, 
costing  nearly  $50,000.  Now  contract  elec- 
tricians are  completing  an  overall  new  wir- 
ing system  throughout  the  hospital  to  meet 
increased  electrical  demands.    That  will  cost 


a  large  figure,  too.  To  modernize  the  hospital 
further,  they  have  contracted  for  four  new 
elevators  at  $160,000.  These  elevators  are 
contracted  so  I  suppose  the  VA  is  stuck  for 
them  now.  The  contracting  company  al- 
ready has  the  cages  made  and  ready  to  go 
into  the  shafts. 

I  hope  you  can  vision  by  this  letter  that 
I'm  trying  to  tell  you  we  have  a  well  im- 
proved hospital  for  the  patients.  So  why 
close  it  up.  there  surely  is  a  lot  of  money  in- 
vested   in    improvements. 

Enclosed  is  a  clipping  from  the  Lincoln 
Evening  Journal  which  expresses  our  feeling 
very  well: 

"public  mind:  coldblooded 

"Lincoln. — What  are  they  going  to  use  for 
veterans  of  World  War  II  and  Korea  for  the 
next  10  to  30  years,  by  closing  this  veterans' 
hospital  for  a  few  paltry  millions?  The  Gov- 
ernment (meaning  us,  the  taxpayers)  will 
have  to  spend  many  millions  in  the  future 
for  new  and  so-called  improved  hospitals. 

"When  a  veteran  is  in  need  of  help  from 
the  hospital,  he  does  not  see  how  good  the 
T'V  sets  are  or  if  it  has  any  air  conditioning, 
etc.  He  looks  for  quality  of  the  medical 
staff  and  their  aides. 

"We  have  the  highest  quality  In  their  field, 
if  not,  why  are  the  civilian  hospitals  here  in 
Lincoln  after  our  doctors  to  help  them. 
Now's  the  time  for  them  to  help  us  if  they 
want  to  prove  they  appreciate  such  help. 

"As  for  lack  of  patients  to  fill  this  hospital, 
that  is  a  very  narrow  and  shortsighted  way 
to  look  at  it.  There  are  patients  waiting  to 
get  in  here,  at  times  more  than  there  is  room 
for. 

"And  whenever  there  is  any  cutting  to  do 
by  either  party  which  may  be  in  power,  why 
is  it  the  veterans  always  get  it  in  the  back? 
Why  cannot  the  foreign  aid  be  cut  or  are  they 
more  important  than  the  help  and  aid  which 
rightfully  should  be  expected  by  those  who 
give  parts  of  themselves? 

"In  short,  it  is  nothing  but  coldblooded 
politics. 

"H.  H." 

Lincoln,  Nebr., 
January  15,  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Curtis:  Am  writing  this  let- 
ter to  tell  you  how  hard  it  is  on  the  people 
of  Lincoln  and  vicinity  in  closing  the  vet- 
er.^ns  hospital  here. 

I  have  a  very  dear  friend,  Mrs.  William 
Burlington,  whose  husband  has  been  in  the 
veterans  hospital  for  3  years  or  more.  She 
has  a  retarded  boy  in  his  forties  and  has  to 
have  care.  She  has  been  so  faithful  to  both 
and  never  complains.  Now  to  have  to  move 
her  husband  to  a  VA  hospital  in  some  other 
town  or  State  would  sure  be  a  hardship  on 
her.  She  is  Just  worried  and  heartbroken 
and  she  is  not  the  only  one.  But  knowing 
her  personally,  I  naturally  think  of  her. 

Is  not  there  something  that  can  be  done  to 
keep  the  hospital  here,  as  it  is  so  badly 
needed? 

Wish  you  could  do  something  to  assist 
these  poor  people  <qs  they  sure  need  your 
help. 

"Thanking  you, 

Mrs.  John  Farrell. 

Lincoln,  Nebr., 
January  14,  1965. 
Hon.  C.\RL  T.  Curtis, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Curtis:  It  is  our  hope  that 
you  will  do  everything  In  your  power  to  pre- 
vent the  closing  of  the  veterans  hospital  at 
Lincoln.  Nebr. 

From  our  observation  there  are  many  vet- 
erans who  receive  therapy  at  the  veterans 
hospital,  who  are  faced  with  the  same  prob- 
lem we  are.  My  husband  Is  a  totally  dis- 
abled World  War  I  veteran,  who  has  dis- 
abilities which  require  physical  therapy  twice 
each  week,  and  medical  observation  and  care 


at  least  once  each  month.  It  would  be  phys- 
ically impossible  for  him  to  go  to  either 
Omaha  or  Grand  Island  for  this  care. 

This  hospital  has  given  us  excellent  care 
over  a  period  of  years,  and  has  given  the 
same  excellent  care  to  many  others  with 
whom  we  have  come  in  contact.  It  is  easily 
accessible  by  train,  bus,  and  good  highways. 

Needless  to  say.  it  would  be  physically  im- 
possible  for  the  hospitals  at  Omaha  and 
Grand  Island  to  absorb  the  patient  load  in 
addition  to  the  patient  lo.ad  they  already 
have.  Thus  many  needy  veterans  would  be 
deprived  of  very  necessary  care  and  treat- 
ment which  they  are  no%v  receiving. 

We  would  be  most  appreciative  if  you 
will  do  what  you  can  to  keep  this  very  neces- 
sary help  available  to  the  considerable  num- 
ber of  us  who  now  receive  the  outst;-indlng 
help  of  the  most  excellent  staff  at  the  vet- 
erans hospital  at  Lincoln. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Frampton. 


Barneston,  Nebr., 

January  15,  1965. 
Hon.  Carl  T.  Curtis, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  closing  of  our  veterans 
hospital  in  Lincoln  is  of  great  concern  to  us 
in  the  Barneston  and  surrounding  area.  We 
have  had  many  veterans  in  this  hospital  the 
past  year.  In  fact  five  at  one  time  from  just 
our  own  little  Legion  post.  There  will  be  an 
increased  number  as  time  goes  on.  These 
men  were  not  able  to  travel  a  great  distance 
at  one  time  so  coukl  go  in  a  car.  otherwise 
it  would  mean  an  ambulance.  This  would 
result  in  increased  transportation  costs  alone 
for  many  veterans  and  their  families,  many 
of  whom  are  already  hard  pressed. 

Tlie  stay  in  the  hospital  would  have  to  be 
increased.  Now  they  can  come  home  for 
their  families  to  care  for  them  with  a  peri- 
odical checkup. 

Won't  you  help  us  keep  the  hospital  in 
Lincoln? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Clara  G.  Schultze. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  also  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  January  13,  1965,  Lin- 
coln, Nebr.,  State  Journal  which  dis- 
cusses the  VA  hospital  clcsinsr. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Time  To  Go  to  Work 

If  Lincoln  today  feels  a  little  like  the  fel- 
low whose  wife  took  the  family  savings  and 
ran  off  with  the  hired  man,  it's  not  too  sur- 
prising. 

In  just  a  little  more  than  2  months,  the 
city  has  received  "Dear  John"  notices  from 
two  of  its  most  cherished  institutions,  the 
Lincoln  Air  Force  Base  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital.  With  them  will  flee 
many  millions  of  doll.irs  in  annual  payrolls. 

Lincoln  generally  has  taken  a  philosophic 
attitude  about  the  closing  of  the  airbase, 
scheduled  for  June  of  1966.  Most  leaders 
have  assumed  that  in  due  time  the  loss  can 
be  turned  into  a  gain  by  getting  a  more  sta- 
ble enterprise  as  a  replacement. 

This,  of  course,  is  true.  The  same  could  be 
true  of  the  loss  of  the  VA  hospital,  slated  to 
shut  down  June  30  of  this  year.  But  the 
city  might  be  excused  if  it  displays  a  mo- 
mentary tinge  of  bitterness. 

As  chamber  of  commerce  President  Tom 
Pausing  remarked  as  he  recalled  the  promise 
of  Federal  help  in  overcoming  the  loss  of  the 
airbase:  "So  far  the  only  help  we've  received 
from  the  Federal  Government  is  to  close  the 
veterans  hospital.  We  can't  afford  too  much 
more  help  like  this." 
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Lincoln  after  all,  probably  has  been  harder 
hit  bv  recent  Federal  cutbacks  than  any  city 
in  the  country.  It  is  one  of  only  two  com- 
munities to  lose  both  a  military  base  and  a 
Veterans'   Administration   installation. 

Perhaps  some  justification  can  be  found 
for  closing  the  VA  hospital  in  Lincoln.  It  is 
the  oldest  of  the  three  such  hospitals  in  Ne- 
braska and  it  has  not  been  used  to  capacity 
in  recent  years.  If  the  closing  is  truly  to  re- 
flect a  saving  for  American  taxpayers,  it  can- 
not be  faulted.  ,  .^     ^  • 

If  however,  the  closing  of  the  Lmcoln  in- 
stallation is  to  be  followed  by  construction  or 
expansion  of  VA  hospitals  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  the  loss  here  will  be  doubly 
difficult  to  accept. 

And  if  President  Johnson's  Great  Society  is 
to  come  at  the  expense  of  the  Nation's  heart- 
land including  his  proposed  reductions  in 
the  support  of  agriculture,  maybe  this  is  not 
the  kind  of  society  Nebraskans  will  care  to 
associate  with. 

Lincoln  has  taken  the  airbase  closing 
with  a  minimum  of  grousing.  It  has  not 
gr'ped  unduly  over  the  loss  of  the  Veterans 
hospital.  For  this  the  city  should  receive 
some  credit  and,  let  us  hope,  not  another 
kick  in  the  shins. 

Apparently  the  hospital  closing  is  irrevo- 
cable, though.  So  the  only  constructive  ac- 
tion for  Lincoln  now  will  lie  in  added  effort 
and  determination  to  gain  productive  uses  of 
the  airbase  facilities  and  the  V^eterans  hos- 
pital. 

Some  moves  in  this  direction  had  been 
initiated  after  the  announcement  of  the 
airbase  closing.  But  there  still  is  no  well- 
meshed  coordinating  program,  no  profes- 
sional staff  to  devote  its  entire  atten- 
tion to  the  problem,  no  concrete  plans  of 
how  to  proceed. 

It  there  had  tended  to  be  any  lethargy 
or  disagreement  attached  to  the  job  of  finding 
alternate  uses  for  the  airbase,  this  surely  has 
been  shaken  off  by  the  imminent  departure 
of  the  hospital.  Any  roadblocks  which  might 
have  been  in  the  way  of  urgent  and  energetic 
action  certainly  will  have  to  be  cleared 
now. 

One  proposal  made  in  the  wake  of  the 
airbase  announcement  was  to  add  an  assist- 
ant to  the  mayor's  staff  to  devote  full  time 
to  finding  new  uses  for  the  facilities.  This 
proposal  is  still  hanging  fire.  Maybe  there 
Is  a  better  way  to  provide  full-time  direc- 
tion to  this  task.  But  something  of  this 
nature  is  needed — and  quickly. 

In  view  of  the  potential  State  uses  for  both 
the  airbase  and  the  VA  hospital.  Governor 
Morrison  might  assign  some  official  or  desig- 
nate a  team  of  department  heads  to  exam- 
ine the  opportunity  present  in  both  these 
facilities. 

No  question  about  It.  Lincoln  has  taken 
its  lumps,  but  good.  Now  it  is  time  to  do 
something  about  It. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
following  day,  January  14,  the  Lincoln 
Nebr.  Star  also  editorialized  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  quote  from  that  editorial: 

For  one  thing.  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son is  not  as  politically  astute  as  he  is  given 
credit  for.  The  timing  on  the  VA  closing 
here  is  about  as  politically  stupid  as  anything 
we  have  seen.  The  President  proposes  bil- 
lions for  antipoverty  and  then  fosters  eco- 
nomic policies  that  deal  devastating  finan- 
cial blows  to  areas  that  have  been  no  prior 
problem.  Sure,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
institution  here  is  one  of  the  worst  in  the 
country  from  an  efficiency  point  of  view. 
But  how  much  will  be  spent  in  Appalachla 
and  elsewhere  to  create  the  number  of  jobs, 
353,  that  will  be  eliminated  here? 

It  is  a  good  guess  that  a  lot  more  will  be 
spent  than  it  Is  costing  Uncle  Sam  for  ineffi- 
ciency in  Lincoln.  A  little  mixing  of  apples 
and  oranges  in  the  same  equation?    Perhaps 


so,  but  It  is  good  commonsense  if  not  an  in- 
tiUigent  political  or  economic  analogy. 

Some  might  look  aghast  at  such  a  blatant 
political  observation  as  this.  But  those  who 
do  need  to  learn  a  few  of  the  facts  of  life. 
The  facts  are  that  this  part  of  the  Nation 
has  for  a  long  time  now  been  on  the  short 
end  of  things  when  it  comes  to  public  spend- 
ing at  the  national  level.  Compared  to  the 
big  metropolitan  centers  of  the  East  and 
West,  the  Midwest  hardly  exists,  in  the  minds 
and  eyes  of  the  politicians  in  Washington. 
What  is  being  spent  here  on  the  VA  hospital 
is  a  mere  pittance,  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket 
compared  to  the  billions  that  are  poured  into 
projects  in  New  York  and  California.  And 
a  lot  of  that  is  the  result  of  politics — where 
the  votes  are  and  where  the  money  will  get 
them. 


SITUATION   IN   THE  CONGO 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  trouble 
for  the  free  West  is  growing  through  the 
building  of  military  strength  by  the  Com- 
munists on  the  borders  of  the  Congo. 
The  word  is  current  that  before  the  pass- 
ing of  another  month,  intensified  action 
in  the  Congo  will  be  started  by  the  rebels. 
It  is  reliably  reported  that  military 
equipment  adequate  to  supply  30  bat- 
talions has  been  assembled  on  the  borders 
of  the  Congo.  All  of  it  is  aimed  at  the 
destruction  of  Tshombe,  the  friend  of  the 
West  and  a  reliable  leader  of  the  forces 
that  are  fighting  to  prevent  the  Com- 
munists from  expanding  their  holds  in 
this  land  of  Africa. 

Demands  are  now  being  made  that  the 
Congo  Government  be  reconstituted  by 
a  broadened  base,  taking  into  it  dissatis- 
fied elements.  The  establishment  of  a 
so-called  neutral  government  in  truth 
means  a  Communist  government. 

It  is  the  old  technique  of  the  Com- 
munists. 

Is  the  State  Department  of  the  United 
States  going  to  join  in  this  plea? 

Are  we  of  the  United  States  to  make 
the  same  mistake  in  the  Congo  that  we 
made  in  South  Vietnam? 

The  forces  that  are  seeking  to  over- 
throw the  Tshombe  government  in  the 
Congo  are  after  total  control;  they  are 
mainly  in  the  Communist  camp. 

The  demands  for  broader  based  gov- 
ernments are  being  made  only  as  a  tacti- 
cal operation  in  a  final  purpose  to  take 
over.  We  are  at  the  threshold  of  a  criti- 
cal period  in  the  Congo.  The  rebel  Com- 
munists are  being  organized;  the  equip- 
ment is  being  supplied  by  Moscow, 
Peiping.  Algeria,  United  Arab  Republic, 
and  Ghana. 

President  Bela  of  Algeria  recently 
made  the  statement: 

It  is  not  enough  to  demonstrate;  what  we 
are  now  doing  is  sending  arms,  rifles,  and 
volunteers.  We  say  that  we  are  sending,  and 
we  will  continue  indefinitely  to  send  arms 
and  men. 

The  efforts  of  the  Communists  will  be 
intensified  enormously  in  the  next  few 
months  to  take  control.  What  our  State 
Department  does  will  play  an  important 
role  in  determining  whether  that  con- 
version to  communism  will  or  will  not 
happen.  Tshombe  is  the  friend  of  the 
West  in  the  Congo;  he  has  the  substan- 
tial respect  of  the  people  in  general.  In 
my  judgment,  he  will  bring  order  to  the 
Congo,  provided  he  is  given  the  moral 
support  of  our  Government  and  is  not 


denied  the  aid  which  in  the  normal 
course — I  repeat,  normal  course — the 
United  States  would  make  available  to 
the  people  of  that  country. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  bringing  up  this 
subject  today  in  his  usual  clear  and  logi- 
cal manner.  The  Senator  has  well  set 
out  the  situation. 

I  believe  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  situation  in  the  Congo,  and  that  they 
are  aware  of  the  possibility  concerning 
which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  so  well 
spoken. 

I  am  also  sure  that  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  will  do  all  they 
can— and  I  am  sure  they  can  do  a  great 
deal — to  make  certain  that  the  Congo 
does  not  fall  prey  to  the  Communists. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
on  having  raised  this  subject. 


MEMORIAL  TO  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 
BY  RABBI  ABRAHAM  J.  FELDMAN. 
OF  TEMPLE  BETH  ISRAEL,  HART- 
FORD, CONN. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
received  a  copy  of  a  very  fine  memorial 
given  at  the  Temple  Beth  Israel  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  by  Rabbi  Abraham  J.  Feld- 
man  in  honor  of  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy. 

Rabbi  Feldman  sums  up  my  feelings 
and  those  of  most  Americans,  I  believe 
when  he  says: 

It  is  yet  hard  to  adjust  one's  thinking  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  John  Ken- 
nedy is  no  longer  a  living  presence  in  our 
midst. 

But  the  rabbi  goes  on  to  state  that  in 
the  months  that  have  passed  since  the 
assassination  the  American  people,  with 
an  able  leader  in  the  White  House,  have 
carried  on  in  an  outstanding  manner  and 
face  "the  future  with  confidence  reas- 
sured and  with  faith  that  is  firm." 

The  American  people  and  Government 
"renew  their  dedication  by  the  glow  of 
the  flame  on  that  hill  in  Arlington."  I 
am  sure  that  the  spirit  of  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  will  always  be  with  and 
inspire  us  as  we  go  about  our  daily  tasks. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Rabbi 
Peldman's  "In  Memoriam — John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy"  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  me- 
morial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IN   Memorlam — John  Fitzgerald   Kennedy 
(By   Rabbi   Abraham   J.   Feldman.   D.D..   at 
Sabbath  eve  service.  Temple  Beth  Israel. 
Hartford,  Conn.) 

A  year  has  passed  since  the  tragic  death  of 
President  Kennedy  and  it  is  yet  hard  to  ad- 
just one's  thinking  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
fact  that  that  radiant  personality,  that  noble 
example  of  20th  century  American  manhood, 
that  gracious  and  firm  exponent  of  the 
American  ideal  and  the  American  way  of  life, 
that  Inspiring  patriot  in  war  and  in  peace, 
that  truly  great  American — is  no  longer  a 
living  presence  in  our  midst. 

Much  has  happened  during  the  months 
since  his  assassination. 

A  skillful  American  had  taken  over  the 
administration  of  the  U.S.  Government — and 
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succeeded  greatly  In  guiding  the  ship  of  state 
with  a  majesty  of  dedication,  of  character, 
and  of  talents  incomparable — for  which  all 
of  us  should  thank  God  in  profound  rever- 
ence and  joy. 

Again,  the  Nation  has  come  through  a 
national  election  which  could  have  been 
diSiistrous  for  our  country.  But — a  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  citizenry  appreciated  the  skill 
and  devotion  demonstrated  during  the  in- 
terim period  and,  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
asked  the  Incumbent  President  to  carry  on. 
For  this,  too,  we  should  thank  and  praise 
the  Lord. 

The  dust  of  battle,  the  hideous  shrieks  and 
threats  of  the  contest  are  now  dying  down 
and  the  American  people  are  facing  the  fu- 
ture with  confidence  reassured  and  with 
faith  that  is  firm. 

And  so — as  we  pause  in  aching  remem- 
brance in  this  Yahrzeit  period.  America,  its 
Government  and  people,  renew  their  dedica- 
tion by  the  glow  of  the  flame  on  that  hill 
in  Arlington  where  rest  the  remains  of  our 
martyred  leader^ In  his  spirit  and  in  deter- 
mined translation  of  his  charge  to  us,  we 
shall  go  forth  I  people  united,  a  people  en- 
visioned, "asking  not — what  our  country  can 
give  to  us  but  what  we  can  give  to  our 
country." 

In  tribute  to  the  memory  of  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  in  token  of  our  pledge  of 
acceptance  of  his  charge  and  challenge.  I  ask 
now  that  when  I  begin  the  reading  of  the 
Kaddish  the  whole  congregation  rise  and 
read  the  Kaddish  with  me. 

(The  Kaddish  was  read  in  its  Aramaic 
original  with  this  additional  paragraph  in- 
serted in  English :  "John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
whom  we  now  remember,  has  entered  into 
the  peace  of  life  eternal.  He  still  lives  on 
earth  in  the  acts  of  goodness  he  performed 
and  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  cherish  his 
memory.  May  the  beauty  of  his  life  abide 
among  us  as  a  loving  benediction.") 


THE  TRUTH   ABOUT  POLITICAL 
PRISONERS  IN  HUNGARY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  recently 
received  from  Dr.  Bela  Fabian,  chairman 
of  the  Federation  of  Hungarian  Former 
Political  Prisoners,  a  memorandum  deal- 
ing with  the  plight  of  political  prisoners 
today  and  urging  their  early  release. 

Because  political  memories  are  short, 
we  have  for  all  practical  purposes  swept 
the  Hungarian  revolution  under  the  rug. 
The  historic  United  Nations  report  which 
found  the  Soviet  Union  guilty  of  flagrant 
military  intervention  in  Hungary  and 
which  described  the  Kadar  government 
as  a  quisling  regime  imposed  by  Soviet 
bayonets  has  been  forgotten. 

Also  forgotten  are  the  repeated  reso- 
lutions  of  the   General  Assembly  con- 
.demning  Soviet  intervention  and  calling 
^or  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops. 

The  credentials  of  the  Kadar  delegates 
at  the  United  Nations  had  been  approved 
with  our  concurrence. 

And  the  impression  has  been  cultivated 
that  all  of  these  things  have  come  to  pass 
because  the  situation  in  Hungary  has 
now  returned  to  normal. 

Among  other  things,  the  public  has 
been  led  to  believe  that  there  has  been 
a  general  amnesty  for  political  opponents 
Imprisoned  after  the  suppression  of  the 
1956  revolution.  It  is  true  that  many  of 
them  have  been  released.  But.  as  the 
memorandum  I  am  inserting  into  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
demonstrates,  there  are  still  463  political 


prisoners  in  the  central  prison  of  Buda- 
pest alone.  The  many  thousands  of  Hun- 
garian freedom  fighters  who  were  deport- 
ed to  Siberia  at  the  time  have  still  not 
been  permitted  to  return  to  their  coun- 
try. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  recommendation 
of  the  memorandum  that  we  forcefully 
raise  the  matter  of  the  political  deportees 
and  the  political  prisoners  with  the  Hun- 
garian authorities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Fa- 
biaii%  memorandum  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  so  that  my  col- 
leagues will  have  a  chance  to  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum  in  Behalf  of  the  Release  of 
Hungarian  Political  Prisoners 

The  Federation  of  Hungarian  Former  Po- 
litical Prisoners  must  slate  regretfully  that, 
In  spite  of  the  promises  made  by  the  Kadar 
government  to  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  there  are  still  463  prisoners  in 
central  prison  of  Budapest  (Gylijtofoghaz) . 
who  have  been  arrested  in  connection  with 
the  1956  revolution. 

Among  these  are: 

1.  Eight  of  those  young  men  whom  the 
Kadar  government  would  not  execute  due 
to  their  early  age  at  the  time  of  tlieir  sen- 
tencing. Originally  the  number  of  these  was 
150.  These  were  kept  in  the  so-called  little 
prison  inside  the  central  prison.  Of  these 
142  were  eventually  executed.  The  sentence 
of  eight  has  been  commuted  to  10  to  12  to 
15  years'  imprisonment.  The  petition  for  the 
release  of  these  eight  minors  has  been  re- 
cently refused  for  the  third  time  by  the  Kadar 
government. 

Tlie  mother  of  Bela  Uvacsek,  one  of  these 
minors,  Mrs.  Helen  Dorosy,  lives  in  California 
(4504  Castle  Lane,  La  Canada,  Calif.).  She 
has  petitioned  Dean  Rusk,  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  intervene  in  behalf  of  her  son  that 
he  be  permitted  to  be  represented  by  legal 
counsel.  The  intervention  of  Dean  Rusk  has 
been  successful  to  the  extent  that  a  lawyer 
was  finally  procured  for  her  son.  However 
the  petition  for  clemency  introduced  by  this 
lawyer  has  been  rejected. 

2.  Among  the  prisoners  suffering  in  Central 
Prison  in  Laszlo  Reg^czy,  who  has  been  sen- 
tenced for  15  years.  His  crime  was  that  he 
has  smuggled  Imre  Nagy's  book  out  of  Hun- 
gary. Another  is  Gyula  Obersovszky,  who 
was  editor  of  the  daily  paper,  Igazsag,  pub- 
lished during  the  revolution.  Most  of  the 
prisoners  kept  in  Central  Prison  are  young 
men,  and  they  are  not  released  because  dur- 
ing the  revolution  they  were  apprehended 
with  guns  in  their  hands. 

The  Kadar  government  will  not  permit 
the  representatives  of  Western  countries,  nor 
the  newspapermen  of  Western  publications 
to  visit  Central  Prison.  And  when  Ameri- 
can newspapermen  complained  and  said  that 
in  the  United  States  one  can  always  visit 
Sing-Sing,  the  answer  was  that  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice  is  the  internal  affair  of 
Hungary. 

Six  cement  gallows  have  been  removed 
from  the  yard  of  the  little  prison  inside 
Central  Prison.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
two  minors  were  executed  on  these  gallows, 
among  others.  The  place  of  the  gallows  Is 
covered  with  grass  now,  yet  under  the  grass 
one  can  still  see  the  cement  bedding  of 
the  six  gallows. 

3.  Ferenc  Mateovlcs,  former  member  of 
the  Hungarian  Parliament  was  sentenced  re. 
cently  to  10  years.  Pour  of  his  comrades 
were  sentenced  to  from  10  months  to  5  years 
imprisonment.  Their  crime  was  that  they 
conducted  discussions  on  how  to  reorganize 


the  Democratic  People's  Party,  and  the  Lib- 
eral Party,  after  the  Soviet  Army  has  left 
Hungary. 

4.  The  crime  of  the  priests  who  were  ar- 
rested and  sentenced  in  December  1964,  was 
that  they  were  teaching  religion  to  the  chll- 
dren  illegally,  without  a  permit.  This  hap- 
pened after  Hungary  has  signed  a  solemn 
agreement  with  tlie  Vatican. 

5.  Seventy-flve  thousand  freedom  fighters 
were  deported  from  Hungary  to  Siberia  In 
1956-57.  Of  these  12,000  have  been  re- 
leased from  the  distribution  camps  in 
Uzhorod  and  Darnitsa  as  unfit  for  work. 
These  returned  to  Hungary  in  1957.  The  rest 
of  them  were  taken  to  Siberia,  most  of  them 
to  Khazakstan.  In  Norilsk  the  deported 
Hungarians  have  a  soccer  team  of  their  own. 
These  Hungarians  were  made  to  sign  a  dec- 
laration 2  years  ago  that  they  were  staying 
In  the  Soviet  Union  voluntarily  in  order  to 
build  socialism. 

There  were  three  interventions  with  the 
Soviet  Government  In  behalf  of  the  Hun- 
garian  deportees  to  Siberia,  all  the  three 
have  occurred  at  our  request. 

In  1958  during  a  dinner  in  Moscow,  Dag 
Hammarskjold,  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  has  a.sked  Mr.  Khrushchev 
to  permit  the  Hungarian  deportees  in  Si- 
beria to  go  home.  When  Khrushchev  heard 
Hammarskjold's  request  he  angrily  turned 
his  back  on  him.  This  was  Khrushchev's 
ansv/er. 

In  1959,  when  Mikoyan  was  visiting  in 
Washington,  we  have  asked  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey,  who  was  then  invited  to  an 
intimate  dinner  at  the  Soviet  Embassy  in 
Washington,  to  ask  Mikoyan  to  intervene 
in  behalf  of  the  Hungarian  political  prison- 
ers deported  to  Siberia.  Senator  Humphrey 
told  the  chairman  of  the  Federation,  right 
after  dinner  with  Mikoyan,  that  the  answer 
was:  There  are  no  political  prisoners  In 
Siberia. 

Also  in  1959  Richard  Nixon  discussed  with 
Nikita  Khrushchev  in  Moscow — without  re- 
sults— the  fate  of  the  Hungarians  languish- 
ing in  Siberia. 

Eight  years  have  passed  since  the  Hun- 
garian revolution.  The  world  pays  eloquent 
tribute  at  every  occasion  to  the  heroes  of 
this  struggle.  The  American  and  other 
newspapermen  who  have  visited  Hungary 
are  constantly  writing  about  the  fact,  that 
even  though  the  revolt  was  crushed,  never- 
theless the  demands  of  the  uprising  have 
been  attained,  at  least  in  part.  How  is 
it  possible  then  that  the  surviving  heroes 
of  the  revolution  are  still  suffering  im- 
prisonment In  the  jajls  of  Hungary  and  the 
camps  of  Siberia? 

Now  the  Kadar  government  is  facing  bank- 
ruptcy, mainly  because  of  the  resistance  of 
the  population  against  the  Communist  sys- 
tem. The  Kadar  government  wants  to  save 
itself  from  the  consequences  of  this  eco- 
nomic and  political  bankruptcy  mainly  with 
the  help  of  the  West,  primarily  with  the 
help  of  the  United  States. 

To  halt  the  deterioration  of  the  eco- 
nomic situation  they  need  food,  machinery, 
and  industrial  equipment. 

Therefore  may  we  respectfully  petition  the 
Government  of  the  United  States: 

Before  any  help  is  rendered,  or  any  in- 
crease in  diplomatic  rank  is  granted,  please 
do  demand  that  the  deportees  be  permitted 
to  return  to  their  home  country  and  that 
the  political  prisoners  in  Hungarian  prisons, 
especially  In  the  Central  Prison  In  Budapest 
be  released. 

Furthermore  that  the  Kad&r  government 
halt  the  economic  and  employment  discrim- 
ination practiced  toward  the  former  politi- 
cal prisoners  thus  far  released. 

B^LA  Fabian, 
Chairman,    Federation    of   Hungarian 
Former  Political  Prisoners. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH    ANNIVERSARY    OP 
THE  CREATION   OF   THE   SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 
Mr  PROUTY.    Mr.  President.  I  think 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues  to 
know  that  1965  is  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  creation  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 

This  is  the  second  year  that  I  have 
introduced  Senate  Resolution  30  which 
would  give  the  committee  the  full  legisla- 
tive authority  that  it  has  long  deserved. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record,  at  this  point,  a  relevant  let- 
ter which  I  received  from  George  J. 
Burger,  vice  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business,  a 
long-time  spokesman  for  the  small  busi- 
nessman .  .        .^     ,  .^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

National  Federation  of 

Independent  Business, 
San  Mateo,  Calif..  January  12. 1965. 
Re  Senate  Resolution  30. 
Hon.  Winston  Prouty, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Prouty:  In  view  of  your 
splendid  consistent  action  in  reintroducing 
your  resolution,  Senate  Resolution  30,  which 
would  provide  legislative  authority  for  the 
present  Senate  Small  Business  Committee, 
it  might  be  well  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
your  colleagues  for  action  on  your  resolution 
in  the  Rules  Committee  in  view  of  the  fact 
of  the  promise  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Honorable  Everett  Jordan, 
that  hearings  would  be  held  early  on  your 
resolution  in  the  present  Congress. 

The  reason  I  am  bringing  this  to  your  at- 
tention at  this  time  is  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  so  happens  that  1965  will  be  the  25th 
anniversary  when  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  was  created  for  the  first  time 
then  under  the  able  leadership  of  the  late 
Senator  James  E.  Murray,  of  Montana. 

It  also  marks  the  15th  anniversary,  due 
to  the  action  of  the  late  Senator  Kenneth 
Wherry,  of  Nebraska,  when  he  sponsored  leg- 
islation to  make  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  a  continuing  committee  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Senate. 

As  we  seem  to  be  living  in  a  day  of  memo- 
rials being  created  to  various  statesmen  for 
their  contribution  in  Government  service 
this  would  be  a  wonderful  tribute  and  a 
memorial  to  these  late  Senators  in  giving 
the  present  committee  legislative  authority. 
It  might  be  appropriate  when  the  resolu- 
tion appears  in  the  Record  for  you  to  find  it 
convenient  to  insert  this  letter  at  that  time. 
Just  a  thought — as  I  have  lived  with  the 
action  of  the  committee  these  past  25  years, 
and  know  its  worth  in  p<irt  to  the  overall 
good  of  independent  business  of  this  Nation. 
Sincerely, 

George  J.  Burger, 

Vice  President. 


COMMENDATION  OP  LUTHER  H. 
HODGES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Honorable  Luther  H. 
Hodges  has  just  ended  4  years  of  very 
able  service  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  wish  to  commend  him  highly 
and  to  wish  him  Godspeed  in  his  well- 
earned  retirement,  and  to  express  the 
appreciation  of  the  people  in  my  own 
State  of  West  Virginia  for  the  inspiring 
leadership  he  has  given  to  the  Depart- 


ment   of    Commerce    over    that    4-year 
period. 

People  in  my  State  recall  with  particu- 
lar vividness  the  help  they  have  received 
as  a  result  of  one  of  the  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  that  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration. 

I  have  been  informed  that,  over  the 
3 ',2  years  of  ARA's  life,  the  agency  has 
helped  transfer  close  to  7,000  West  Vir- 
ginia workers  from  relief  rolls  to  payrolls. 
It  has  done  this  through  the  launching 
of  31  separate  financial  assistance  proj- 
ects for  a  Federal  investment  of  S39.4 
million,  most  of  it  in  the  form  of  loans 
which  will  be  repaid  to  the  Federal 
Treasury — with  interest.  Other  ARA 
projects  which  have  been  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  people  of  my  State  include  a 
series  of  technical  assistance  projects  to 
help  locate  new  sources  of  employment, 
and  the  retraining  of  nearly  3,000  jobless 
West  Virginia  workers  to  equip  them  with 
new  and  marketable  skills. 

This  is  an  enviable  record,  and  from 
my  personal  experience  I  know  of  the 
wholehearted  support  Secretary  Hodges 
has  given  to  the  ARA  program  to  create 
jobs  in  areas  of  economic  dislocation, 
such  as  we  have  in  West  Virginia. 

Again,  let  me  commend  Secretary 
Hodges,  and  extend  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  him  for  his  help  to  the  people  of 
my  State. 

THE    BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS    PO- 
SITION OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  press  reports  indicated  that 
the  balance-of -payments  position  of  the 
United  States  has  taken  a  turn  for  the 
worse  so  serious  that  President  Johnson 
is  preparing  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress on  the  subject. 

Last  fall  when  it  was  reported  that 
the  World  Bank  would  seek  up  to  $400 
million  in  new  funds,  it  was  also  reported 
that  Treasury  Secretary  Dillon  has 
pointed  out  the  adverse  effect  of  World 
Bank  borrowings  on  the  American  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  had  ui-ged  that 
the  new  borrowings  be  in  Europe. 

The  Bank's  articles  of  agreement  give 
a  virtual  veto  to  the  country  where  the 
funds  are  to  be  raised.  I  wrote  Secre- 
tary Dillon  on  October  13  of  last  year 
asking  him  whether  this  veto  would  be 
exercised  in  order  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican balance-of -payments  position. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  our 
exchange  of  correspondence  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MoN- 
RONEY  in  the  chair) .     Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  October  27, 1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Wayne:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
October  13,  1964,  regarding  possible  World 
Bank  borrowing  of  $300  to  $400  million  of 
new   capital   in  private   markets    this  fiscal 

Y6£ir. 

In  Tokyo,  as  you  know,  I  did  point  out 
that  the  World  Bank  will  soon  have  to  re- 
enter the  capital  markets  on  a  substantial 
scale.  I  emphasized  that  the  Bank  should 
Intensify  Its  efforts  to  develop  more  effec- 


tive facilities  for  mobilizing  private  savings 
In  the  capital  markets  of  Industrial  coun- 
tries that  are  accumulating  reserves.  I  feel 
that  more  adequate  capital  markets  in  such 
countries  are  very  important  and  hope  that 
our  oft-repeated  views  on  this  subject  will 
be  helpful  in  speeding  their  development. 

I  did  not  mean  to  Imply,  however,  that  the 
United  States  should  prohibit  any  and  all 
attempts  by  the  Bank  to  mobilize  private 
funds  for  development  through  bond  sales 
to  U.S.  residents.  While  significant  progress 
has  been  made  since  my  ABA  speech  in  Rome 
in  May  of  1962.  the  development  of  more 
adequate  European  capital  markets  takes 
time.  There  will  be  circumstances  In  the 
meantime  where  some  accommodation  to  the 
needs  of  the  World  Bank  wlU  be  In  our 
Interest.  An  absolute  prohibition  at  this 
time  of  Bank  access  to  our  market  might 
well  cripple  this  uniquely  valuable  Institu- 
tion's operations  on  behalf  of  the  Inter- 
national development  effort. 

Any  application  by  the  Bank  for  bond 
sales  m  our  market  will  be  reviewed  on  its 
merits  in  the  light  of  the  concrete  situation 
at  the  time — Including  our  own  balance  of 
payments  and  the  effect  of  any  Bank  borrow- 
ing thereon. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  World  Bank 
management  is  fully  aware  of  the  necessity 
for  utilizing  European  capital  markets  to 
the  maximum  extent  funds  are  available  on 
reasonable  terms.  I  do  not  expect  any  re- 
laxation in  our  pursuit  of  developing  the 
capital  markets  of  the  other  industrial 
countries. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Douglas  Dillon. 


October  13, 1964. 
Hon.  C.  Douglas  Dillon, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  enclose  a  photostat 
of  an  article  appearing  In  the  September  14. 
1964,  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  which 
suggests  that  the  World  Bank  will  probably 
seek  to  raise  $300  to  $400  million  of  new 
capital  In  the  next  fiscal  year.  I  have  noted 
that  you  have  urged  that  the  bulk  of  these 
funds  be  raised  In  the  Eiiropean  markets. 

Inasmuch  as  article  IV,  section  1,  of  the 
articles  of  agreement  seems  to  give  a  veto  to 
the  member  "In  whose  markets  funds  are 
to  be  raised,"  I  would  be  Interested  to  know 
whether  you  will  propose  that  this  veto  be 
exercised  to  protect  our  balance  of  payments. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wayne  Morse. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  par- 
ticularly call  attention  to  Mr.  Dillon's 
words : 

Any  application  by  the  Bank  for  bond 
sales  In  our  market  will  be  reviewed  on  Its 
merits  In  the  light  of  the  concrete  situation 
at  the  time — including  our  own  balance  of 
of  payments  and  the  effect  of  any  Bank  bor- 
rowing thereon. 

Yet  at  the  end  of  December  the  World 
Bank  announced  that  it  will  float  a  $200 
million  bond  issue  in  the  United  States 
beginning  on  January  18,  an  announce- 
ment that  coincided  with  the  news  that 
the  U.S.  balance-of-payment  deficit  had 
reached  record  proportions  and  required 
a  special  message  from  the  President  to 
the  Congress  regarding  steps  to  curb  it. 

I  trust  that  this  special  message  will 
report  the  reasons  for  permitting  this 
World  Bank  bond  issue  to  proceed  at 
the  very  time  when  it  would  have  the 
worst  possible  impact  upon  our  balance 
of  payments. 

Finally.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  a  letter  I  have 
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addressed  to  the  Secretary  on  January 
8  concerning  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

January  8.  1965. 
Hon.  C.  Douglas  Dillon, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  wish  to  recall  my 
letter  to  you  of  October  13.  1964,  In  which  I 
expressed  concern  over  the  prospect  that  the 
World  Bank  would  seek  to  raise  new  capital 
In  the  U.S.  market.  In  your  response  of 
October  27  you  stated  that  the  United  States 
should  not  at  present  prohibit  "any  and  all 
attempts  by  the  Bank  to  mobilize  private 
funds  for  development  through  bond  sales 
to  U.S.  residents."  There  nevertheless  was 
at  least  an  implication  that  the  bulk  of  the 
$300  to  $400  million  of  new  capital  required 
by  the  World  Bank  might  be  raised  outside 
this  country.  According  to  the  New  York 
Times  of  December  29.  however,  the  World 
Bank  has  now  announced  it  will  float  a  $200 
million  bond  issue  in  the  United  States  be- 
ginning on  January  18. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  key  sentence  in 
your  October  27  letter  was  the  following: 
"Any  application  by  the  Bank  for  bond 
sales  in  our  market  will  be  reviewed  on  its 
merits  in  the  light  of  the  concrete  situa- 
tion at  the  time — including  our  own  balance 
of  payments  and  the  effect  of  any  Bank  bor- 
rowing thereon."  Frankly,  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  measurable  improvement  in  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  situation  during  the  past 
2  months;  indeed.  I  would  assume  the  con- 
trary from  the  New  York  Times  story  of 
December  30,  1964,  by  Richard  E.  Mooney — a 
copy  of  which  is  attached.  The  article  re- 
ports that  the  OECD  annual  review  of  the 
U.S.  economy  contains  the  advice  "that  more 
curbs  on  outflowing  capital  may  be  needed 
to  put  the  country's  international  payments 
in  better  balance."  Yet  the  proposed  World 
Bank  bond  issue  appears  a  dramatic  move  in 
tlie  opposite  direction. 

In  these  circumstances,  I  would  like  very 
much  to  know  Just  what  sort  of  review  of 
the  Bank  application  took  place  witliin  the 
U.S.  Government.  Specifically,  was  approval 
of  the  application  given  by  tlTe  National 
Advisory  Council  on  International  Mone- 
tary and  Financial  Problems,  aird  was  the 
decision  taken  unanimously?  How  do  you 
assess  the  impact  on  our  balance  of  payments 
in  concrete  terms? 

In  short,  I  would  appreciate  learning  the 
full   story   of   this   transaction   and   its   im- 
plications; you  need  not  be  concerned  about 
sparing  me  any  details. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wayne  Morse. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  who  has 
performed  yeoman  service  for  the  Sen- 
ate in  his  constantly  challenging  the  ad- 
ministration's policies  in  regard  to  the 
balance-of-payments  problem. 

Most  respectfully  I  say  to  my  Presi- 
dent. "You  had  better  take  a  long,  hard 
look  at  the  record  of  your  Treasury  De- 
partment in  this  field  before  you  send  up 
any  spediaV  message  on  the  subject,  be- 
cause you  are  going  to  be  confronted 
with  a  long  series  of  questions  here  in 
the  Senate  in  regard  to  the  policies  that 
have  been  followed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  which,  in  my  judgment,  are 
unfortunate  policies,  to  say  the  least." 


U.S.  ACTIOi'I  IN  LAOS 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
other  Senator  who  wishes  to  speak  dur- 


ing the  morning  hour.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  minutes  on  another  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  a  UPI  article  appearing  in 
this  morning's  New  York  Times  entitled 
"U.S.  Terms  Raids  in  Laos  Justified  by 
Red  Violations." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Terms  Raids  in  Laos  Justified  by  Red 
Violations — Says  Communists  Disregard 
Geneva  Accords — Strikes  To  Continue  if 

Needed 

Washington,  January  18. — The  Johnson 
administration  contended  today  that  U.S. 
military  actions  in  Laos,  such  as  the  air 
strike  last  Wednesday  against  a  bridge,  were 
justified  by  Communist  violations  of  the 
1962  Geneva  accords  establishing  Laotian  in- 
dependence and  neutrality. 

It  also  made  clear  that  it  intended  to  con- 
tinue using  VS.  military  force.  If  necessary, 
to  maintain  Laos  against  Communist  Incur- 
sions. 

The  administration's  position  was  made 
known  In  two  forms — a  Presidential  defense 
message  to  Congress  and  a  statement  issued 
by  the  State  Department. 

ASIAN  program  unchanged 

In  his  defense  message,  the  President  re- 
affirmed that  "our  program  remains  un- 
changed" In  southeast  Asia.  He  said  the 
United  States  .would  continue  to  give  military 
and  economic  assistance  to  nations  such  as 
Laos  and  South  Vietnam,  which  are  "strug- 
gling against  covert  aggression  In  the  form 
of  externally  directed,  undeclared  guerrilla 
warfare." 

In  Laos,  he  went  on.  the  United  States  has 
demonstratetT'slnce  1950  its  commitment  to 
freedom.  Independence,  and  neutrality  by 
"strengthening  the  economic  and  military 
security  of  that  nation." 

"We  shall  continue  to  support  the  legiti- 
mate Government  of  that  country,"  he  de- 
clared. 

The  President  stressed  that  "the  problem 
of  Laos  Is  the  refusal  of  the  Communist 
forces  to  honor  the  Geneva  accords  in  which 
they  entered  in  1962." 

The  State  Department  also  said  that  the 
American  military  actions  in  Laos  were  "en- 
tirely Justified"  by  the  repeated  Communist 
violations  of  the  1962  accords. 

position  questioned 

Whether  the  United  States  still  felt  bound 
by  the  1962  accords  was  questioned  after  it 
was  disclosed  that  Americans  had  conducted 
bombing  missions  against  key  points  in  the 
supply  routes  used  by  the  Communists  from 
North  Vietnam  Into  Laos.  Reconnaissance 
missions  were  acknowledged  earlier. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse,  Democrat,  of  Ore- 
gon, charged  last  weekend  that  such  attack 
and  reconnaissance  missions  represented  a 
U.S.  violation  of  a  provision  of  the  1962  ac- 
cords. This  prohibits  the  introduction  of 
foreign  military  troops  in  Laos. 

When  the  question  was  raised  last  Friday, 
It  was  met  by  silence  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Today,  however,  the  Department  was  pre- 
pared with  a  statement  providing  a  Justifi- 
cation for  the  air  missions.  At  the  same 
time  it  still  refused  to  confirm  that  the 
United  States  had  been  conducting  bombing 
missions  against  Communist  targets  In  Laos. 

The  statement,  given  by  the  Department 
Press  Officer,  Robert  J.  McCloskey.  said: 

"We  continue  to  support  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments and  the  Independence  and  neutrality 
of  Laos  which  they  are  intended  to  achieve." 


Mr.  McCloskey  declined  to  say  whether 
U.S.  assistance  Included  the  air  strike 
Wednesday  by  a  squadron  of  U.S.  fighter- 
bombers  against  a  strategic  bridge  near  Ban 
Ban  in  central  Laos. 

Mr.  McCloskey  did  say  that  any  "assist- 
ance" had  been  given  at  the  request  of  Prince 
Souvannah  Phouma,  the  Laotian  Premier. 

The  Prince  Is  understood  to  have  de- 
manded that  there  be  no  announcement 
about  the  missions. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
quote  a  paragraph  or  two  of  that  article: 

The  Johnson  administration  contended  to- 
day that  U.S.  military  actions  in  Laos,  such 
as  the  air  strike  last  Wednesday  against  a 
bridge,  were  Justified  by  Communist  viola- 
tions of  the  1962  Geneva  accords  establish- 
ing Laotian  independence  and  neutrality. 

It  also  made  clear  that  it  Intends  to  con- 
tinue using  U.S.  military  force.  If  necessary, 
to  maintain  Laos  against  Communist  in- 
cursions. 

That  statement  is  shocking.  Mr. 
President,  I  say  there  is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  military  has 
conducted  these  raids.  There  is  no  justi- 
fication on  the  part  of  my  party's  ad- 
ministration for  concealing  from  the 
American  people  this  tact  and  no  justifi- 
cation for  not  issuing  a  formal  ofiBcial 
statement  that  the  United  States  is  mak- 
ing war  in  Laos  and  killing  American 
boys  in  that  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  shocked  that  such 
a  policy  is  being  followed  by  the  State 
Department  and  the  Pentagon,  and  that 
we  let  the  American  people  learn  of  our 
warmaking  activities  in  southeast  Asia 
through  war  correspondents.  Then  our 
State  Department  and  our  Pentagon 
attack  tliose  war  correspondents.  I 
happen  to  be  one  who  defends  these  war 
correspondents,  because  time  and  time 
again  they  have  demonstrated  that  they 
will  not  follow  the  propaganda  line  of 
the  State  Department  and  the  Pentagon, 
for  if  they  followed  that  line,  they  would 
be  nought  but  kept  journalists  on  the  war 
front. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  greatly  indebted 
to  the  fact  that  at  least  our  war  cor- 
respondents abroad  insist  upon  putting 
into  practice  the  precious  constitutional 
meaning  of  freedom  of  the  press.  But 
the  article  to  which  I  have  referred  is 
very  interesting.    It  states  further: 

Whether  the  United  States  still  felt  bound 
by  1962  accords  was  questioned  after  It  was 
disclosed  that  Americans  had  conducted 
bombing  missions  against  key  points  In  the 
supply  routes  used  by  the  Communists  from 
North  Vietnam  Into  Laos. 

Mr.  President,  Britain.  France,  Rus- 
sia, and  China  are  some  of  the  other 
countries  that  signed  the  treaty  along 
with  the  United  States. 

The  treaty  set  up  an  International 
Control  Commission  composed  of  India. 
Poland,  and  Canada,  to  investigate  any 
violations  of  the  treaty  and  of  the  cease- 
fire between  the  rival  Laotian  factions. 

The  London  Observer  reports  that  in 
the  British  view  of  the  treaty,  it  is  up  to 
this  Commission  to  investigate  whether 
there  has  been  any  breach  of  the  treaty. 
It  is  true  that  the  American  bombing 
raid  took  place  in  territory  controlled 
by  the  Pathet  Lao.  "Whether  the  Pathet 
Lao  would  permit  the  Commission  to  in- 
vestigate U.S.  complaints  of  violations 
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is    doubted    by    American    authorities, 
hence  the  resort  to  force  of  arms. 

Mr  President,  my  opposition  to  war- 
making  policies  of  the  United  States  m 
Laos  is  the  same  as  my  opposition  to  the 
unjustifiable  killing  of  American  boys  m 
South  Vietnam  in  a  warmaking  policy  of 
our  Government  there. 

What  we  ought  to  do  is  live  up  to  our 
obli'^ations  and  call  upon  our  allies  to 
live^up  to  their  obligations  under  the 
United  Nations  treaty.  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  France,  and  the  other  signa- 
tories to  the  United  Nations  Charter,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  ought  to  be 
calling  upon  the  United  Nations  to  make 
a  report  to  the  world  in  regard  to  the  vio- 
lations of  the  Laotian  treaty  by  North 
Vietnam,  Red  China,  and  possibly  others. 
But.  in  my  judgment,  there  is  no  hope  of 
avoiding  a  massive  war  in  Asia  in  the 
vei-y  near  future  if  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  take  this  present  attitude— an 
attitude  which  was  expressed  by  the 
American  Ambassador  in  the  United  Na- 
tions not  so  many  weeks  ago  in  that  un- 
fortunate speech  he  delivered  before  the 
Securitv  Council,  in  which  he  said,  in  ef- 
fect, that  the  United  States  intends  to  do 
what  it  thinks  needs  to  be  done  in  south- 
east Asia,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  can 
take  it  and  like  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  more  minuLcs. 

The  PRESIDING  OfTICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  to  our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  they  are  skating  on  thin  ice. 
The  danger  is  that  we  are  going  to  see 
an  outbreak  of  a  massive  war  in  Asia  be- 
cause of  the  unilateral  action  of  the 
United  States  in  making  war  in  South 
Vietnam,  in  clear  violation  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  in  violation  of  the 
Geneva  accords  of  1954,  and  in  violation 
of  our  long  standing,  professed  ideals 
that  we  are  a  nation  that  believes  in  sub- 
stituting the  rule  of  law  for  the  jungle 
law  of  military  might. 

■We  are  now  practicing  an  application 
of  the  jungle  law  of  militaiy  might  as 
a  substitute  for  our  ideals.  So  long  as 
there  is  any  hope  of  avoiding  that  war 
and  helping  to  bring  my  country  back 
inside  the  framework  of  international 
law  and  laying  this  whole  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  before  the  United 
Nations,  the  voice  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  be  raised  in  that  cause. 
I  believe  the  time  is  long  overdue  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
proceed  to  make  clear  to  the  world  that 
the  United  States  stands  ready  for  a 
review  by  the  United  Nations  of  the  whole 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  The 
issue  of  the  Congo  will  be  coming  up.  I 
hope  that  the  United  Nations  will  go  back 
into  the  Congo.  Yet  there  are  forces  in 
the  United  States  that  would  have  the 
United  States  go  into  the  Congo  on  a 
unilateral  basis  and  allow  the  killing  of 
American  boys  there  in  carrying  out  a 
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unilateral  American  military  policy.  I 
pray  that  before  it  is  too  late,  we  will 
try  to  put  on  the  spot,  so  to  speak,  our 
alleged  allies  in  the  United  Nations- 
Great  Britain,  France,  Canada,  Italy, 
and  all  the  rest — who  claim  that  they 
believe  in  the  substitution  of  peaceful 
procedures  for  military  force.  Let  us 
ask  them:  "Are  you  willing  to  stand  with 
us  in  trying  to  work  out  an  honorable 
peace  that  will  not  result  in  carrying  out 
all  the  fears  that  are  being  expressed  by 
increasing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sin- 
cere, patriotic  Americans,  who  are  rais- 
ing the  question:  'How  much  longer  are 
we  going  to  carry  out  a  unilateral  course 
of  action  and  killing  American  boys  in 
South  Vietnam,  when  we  have  not  yet 
exhausted  peaceful  procedures  for  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute  through  the 
United  Nations?'" 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  the  close  of  these  remarks  an  edi- 
torial from  the  "Wall  Street  Journal  of 
today  entitled  "If  "Vietnam  Falls." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

If  Vietman  Falls 

If  the  United  States  is  forced  out  of  Viet- 
nam one  way  or  another,  what  does  it  then 
do  about  the  rest  of  southeast  Asia? 

The  question  may  never  have  to  be  an- 
swered, and  the  U.S.  Government  undoubted- 
ly hopes  It  won't  have  to  be.  Conceivably, 
In  some  fashion  totally  unclear  at  present, 
the  Communist  Vietcoug  attacks  can  be  halt- 
ed p.nd  stability  at  last  restored  in  Saigon. 

But  since  no  one  is  putting  many  odds 
on  that  possibility.  It  is  essential  to  consider 
the  implications  of  failure  and  withdrawal. 
Though  the  United  States  has  no  known  in- 
tention of  suddenly  up  and  leaving— its  pub- 
lic statements  emphasize  just  the  opposite — 
it  could  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  effort 
for  at  least  a  couple  of  imaginable  reasons. 
One  might  be  a  military  determination 
that  the  war  Is  unwinable  even  in  the  lim- 
ited sense  of  getting  the  Reds  out  of  South 
Vietnam;  certainly  there  Is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate we  are  making  headway  after  these 
lengthening  years  of  costly  struggle.  An- 
other reason  might  be  that  the  Vietnamese 
would  in  effect  ask  the  United  States  to  leave, 
either  through  their  leaders  of  the  moment 
or  through  an  evident  unwillingness  of  the 
people  to  go  on  fighting. 

The  South  Vietnamese  in  general  haven't 
shown  notable  zeal  for  the  fight  anyway,  and 
their  attitude  is  understandable  enough. 
Not  only  does  the  conceptual  distinction  be- 
tween communism  and  freedom  hold  com- 
paratively little  meaning  for  most  of  them; 
they  have  also  been  in  this  war,  with  the 
support  first  of  France  and  then  the  United 
States,  practically  since  World  War  II. 

As  for  the  Saigon  governments,  if  that  is 
what  they  should  be  called,  they  have  been 
unable  to  win  the  support  of  the  people  or 
exercise  stable  rule:  the  United  States,  with 
all  its  aid  and  Influence,  has  been  unable 
to  promote  or  maintain  such  a  government 
since  the  overthrow  and  killing  of  Diem  in 
late  1963.  While  the  Diem  regime  was  ob- 
viously no  model  of  abstract  democracy,  very 
few  governments  are  that,  in  Asia  or  any- 
where else,  it  did  manage  a  degree  of  sta- 
bility. 

The  United  States  which  condoned  the  re- 
moval of  Diem,  Is  perhaps  too  preoccupied 
with  governmental  modes  and  deportment. 
If  we  have  an  Important  stake  in  southeast 
Asia,  our  policymakers  need  not  to  be  so  In- 
sistent that  the  government  in  Saigon  be 
civilian  and  virtuously  democratic;  what 
should  matter,  from  the  point  of  view  of  our 
Interests,  is  that  It  be  an  effective  gfovem- 


ment  able  to  invest  citizens  and  soldiers  with 
a  will  to  rout  the  Communists. 

If  those  objectives  prove  unattainable 
and  the  whole  thing  blows  up  in  America's 
face,  it  is  needless  to  say  America's  interests 
will  have  suffered  severe  damage.  For  our 
part,  however,  we  are  not  convinced  that  it 
has  to  be  catastrophic  damage. 

The  basic  U.S.  interest  In  southeast  Asia 
is  not,  or  should  not  be,  solely  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  non-Communist  South  Vietnam  as 
though  it  were  in  a  vacuum;  rather,  the 
American  concern  is  to  keep  Red  China  from 
expanding — Insofar  as  the  United  States  is 
reasonably  capable  of  doing  so.  If  that  can- 
not be  done  with  regard  to  South  Vietnam, 
we  still  must  consider  the  area  as  c  whole. 

In  that  broader  context,  failure  in  Vietnam, 
if  it  happens,  does  not  automatically  doom 
all  southeast  Asia.  There  are  other,  and 
maybe  more  defendable,  areas  of  resistance 
to  communism  and  to  Red  China  in  partic- 
ular. Thailand  is  a  large  one.  Malaysia, 
currently  more  directly  menanced  by  Indo- 
nesia's pro-Communist  Sukarno  than  by 
Pelplng,  appears  to  be  a  firm  one. 

The  United  States  does,  we  believe,  have  to 
stand  firm  against  Red  Chinese  imperialism. 
But  whether  the  major  stand  Is  taken  at 
Thailand,  Malaysia,  or  indeed  the  Philippines 
or  Australia  should  be  determined  by  the 
cold  considerations  of  a  given  nation's  will 
to  fight,  terrain,  logistics,  and  all  the  normal 
mUitary  bases  for  judgment.  If  we  look  only 
at  South  Vietnam  as  the  be-all  and  end-all 
of  our  southeast  Asia  policy,  we  risk  not  only 
profound  disappointment  but  also  perhaps 
inadequate  thinking  and  preparation  for  the 
larger  problem. 

To  say  we  might  lose  in  South  Vietnam  is 
not  defeatism  but  military  realism,  no  matter 
how  much  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  country 
can  somehow  be  kept  out  of  Communist 
hands.  What  must  be  hoped  most  of  all,  in 
our  view.  Is  that  the  officials  in  Washington 
are  paying  full  attention  to  Asian  strategy 
in  the  event  they  cannot  hold  Vietnam. 


MONTANA'S  ""WAGONMASTER" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  are  well 
aware,  Montana  has  produced  a  number 
of  distinguished  sons  and  daughters  who 
have  achieved  fame  and  success  outside 
its  borders.  I  am  reminded  of  an  im- 
portant addition  to  this  list  by  an  article 
in  the  Western  News  of  Libby.  It  con- 
cerns Mr.  John  Mclntire,  who  portrays 
the  wagonmaster  in  the  popular  televi- 
sion series,  ""Wagon  Train." 

Mr.  Mclntire  spent  his  youth  in  Kali- 
spell,  Mont.,  before  moving  on  to  Los 
Angeles  and  a  career  first  in  radio,  then 
in  the  movies,  and  television.  His  father 
was  Kahspell's  first  lawyer.  Despite  his 
status  as  a  Hollywood  celebrity,  John 
Mclntire  remains  a  Montanan.  He  owns 
a  ranch  in  the  Yaak  "Valley  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State,  and  he  tries  to 
spend  his  spare  moments  there  with  his 
family. 

He  is  married  to  actress  Jeanette  No- 
lan, whose  career  also  spans  many  years 
of  radio,  movie,  and  television  work.  Al- 
though a  native  of  California,  Mrs.  Mcln- 
tire shares  his  enthusiasm  for  the  rugged 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  Montana.  The 
Mclntires  have  two  children. 

Mr.  President,  Montana  is  proud  of 
John  Mclntire,  a  native  son  who  has 
brought  credit  to  our  State  over  many 
years  as  a  competent  professional  actor. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
from  the  "Western  News  of  Libby  be  in- 
corporated at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Visit  With  the  Wagon  master 

A  haven  of  Montana  hospitality  in  bustling 
Los  Angeles  is  tlie  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Mclntlre,  television  stars  whose  hearts 
remain  in  the  Yaalc  Valley  while  their  pro- 
fession keeps  them  in  southern  California. 

Atop  the  Hollywood  hills  overlooking 
glamourous  Sunset  Strip,  a  winding  street 
climbs  through  a  steep  canyon  bordered  by 
handsome  houses  to  terminate  at  tlie  Mc- 
Intire  home.  An  iron  gate  guards  the  en- 
trance— not  because  of  any  desire  for  seclu- 
sion but  because  California  law  requires  that 
the  swimming  pool  be  fencetf  off. 

Best  known  as  Wagonmaster  Chris  Hale 
of  the  "Wagon  Train"  series,  John  Mclntlre 
is  a  Montanan  whose  successful  career  in 
radio,  movies  and  television  has  spanned  3 
decades.  Mrs.  Mclntlre  is  known  profes- 
sionally as  Jeannette  Nolan,  and  her  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  Hollywood's  most  talented 
actresses  is  firmly  based  on  feature  roles  in 
"Hotel  de  Paree."  the  "Richard  Boone  Show" 
and  the  "Alfred  Hitchcock  Show."  Her  star- 
ring roles  have  Included  many  guest  appear- 
ances on  other  television  shows. 

Jeanette  was  the  guest  star  on  "Wagon 
Train"  last  Sunday  night. 

They  spend  most  of  the  year  in  Hollywood, 
but  John  and  Jeanette  regard  Lincoln  Coun- 
ty as  home.  During  occasional  interruptions 
of  their  professional  careers,  they  have  re- 
sided for  varying  periods  in  Eureka  and  at 
their  ranch  in  the  Yaak. 

SON  AND  daughter 

Daughter  Holly  and  son  Tim.  who  are  re- 
garded as  two  of  Hollywood's  most  promising 
young  talents,  complete  the  family's  artistic 
roster. 

Tim  recently  completed  a  role  in  "Shenan- 
doah." a  feature  movie  starring  James  Stew- 
art and  was  a  guest  start  on  a  "Mr.  Novak" 
show  a  few  weeks  ago.  Tim  celebrated  his 
20th  birthday  last  year  by  flying  to  England 
to  see  Sir  Laurence  Olivier  perform  Shake- 
speare. He  was  denied  this  treat,  however, 
when  his  vacation  was  cut  short  by  an  urgent 
request  from  the  producer  to  hasten  back  to 
begin  movie  production. 

Holly  is  married  to  Michael  Butler,  a  young 
TV  writer  who  is  considered  to  have  a  bright 
futiire.  Butler's  mother  and  Jeanette  Nolan 
worked  together  several  decades  ago  in  a 
rawllo  series. 

Holly  was  seen  on  network  TV  a  few  weeks 
ago  as  a  guest  star  in  "Rawhide." 

Both  Holly  and  Tim  attended  Eiireka 
schools  for  several  years. 

SUGGESTS    MONTANA    LOCATIONS 

Jeanette  rhapsodized  about  the  glories  of 
Montana  and  told  of  her  repeated  attempts 
to  persuade  movie  and  television  producers 
to  shoot  outdoor  scenes  in  Montana,  even 
suggesting  the  Mclntlre  Ranch  in  the  Yaak 
as  a  probable  location.  Most  producers — 
hardheaded  businessmen — rule  out  Montana 
as  a  location  site  because  of  the  remoteness 
from  Hollywood  with  the  attendant  large 
travel  expenses. 

John  said  the  outdoor  scenes  for  "Wagon 
Train"  are  shot  at  Palmdale,  Calif.,  only  IVi- 
hour  drive  from  the  Mclntlre  home.  Produc- 
tion of  "Wagon  Train"  was  in  temporary  re- 
cess during  the  holiday  season.  Twenty-six 
of  the  required  32  shows  for  the  current  sea- 
son had  been  completed,  and  the  wagon- 
master  was  waiting  call  for  filming  of  the  re- 
maining six. 

The  Mclntires  spoke  enthusiastically  of  a 
new  project  In  which  they  are  involved  with 
Spring  Bylngton  and  Andrew  Prine.  This  Is 
production  of  a  pilot  for  a  half-hour  comedy 
series  In  which  the  four  would  be  featured. 

A  pilot  is  a  sample  show  produced  to  out- 
line the  suggested  story  line  and  character- 
ization of  a  proposed  series.    The  Mclntires 


are  now  seeking  a  sponsor  to  foot  the  bill  to 
bring  their  pilot,  as  yet  unnamed,  to  life  as 
a  TV  series. 

STAR-STUDDED    NEIGHBORHOOD 

The  Mclntires  live  comfortably  in  a 
beautiful  but  unpretentious  home  In  a 
neighborhood  populated  by  celebrities.  Just 
a  few  doors  away,  Mclntlre  pointed  out  the 
residence  of  Sammy  Davis,  Jr. 

The  Mclntlre  home  overlooks  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  at  night  the  myriad  lights 
of  the  sprawling  city  suggest  the  Milky  Way 
spread  out  as  a  carpet  at  the  feet  of  the 
many  celebrities  who  inhabit  tlie  wooded 
hills. 

On  a  clear  day,  the  blue  Pacific  is  visible 
from  the  Mclntlre  home,  and  John  and 
Jeanette  say  one  of  the  day's  thrills  is  to 
breakfast  with  an  ocean  vista. 

The  Mclntires'  love  of  the  sea  is  exemplified 
in  their  42-foot  Norwegian-built  boat — their 
major  recreation  when  away  from  the  Yaak 
ranch.  The  boat  is  bertlied  at  San  Pedro,  and 
during  the  holidays  John  spent  most  of  his 
vacation  from  the  camera  making  repairs  to 
the  boat,  an  oceangoing  craft  in  which  the 
Mclntires  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Phillips, 
old  friends  from  the  Yaak  who  now  live  in 
Sequim,  Wash.,  cruised  the  Straits  of  Juan 
deFucaln  1963. 

KALISPELL  BOYHOOD 

John  Mclntlre  missed  being  a  native  Mon- 
tanan only  because  his  mother  decided  to  go 
to  Spokane  for  his  birth.  John's  father  was 
the  first  lawyer  in  Kalispell.  He  moved  there 
from  Demarsville  when  the  Flathead  County 
seat  was  founded. 

John  lived  at  Kalispell  until  he  moved  to 
Los  Angeles  at  the  age  of  15.  Entering  col- 
lege, he  intended  to  follow  his  father's  foot- 
steps and  pursue  the  law  as  a  livelihood. 
Enrollment  in  the  school  of  speech,  however, 
led  to  a  career  in  radio  during  the  thirties  In 
which  he  first  gained  nationwide  recognition 
on  "The  March  of  Time." 

Jeanette  Nolan  is  a  native  San  Franciscan 
who  grew  up  at  Los  Angeles  and  who  also 
worked  on  "The  March  of  Time."  Other  ra- 
dio roles  for  which  she  Is  remembered  in- 
cludes one  of  the  female  personalities  of  "One 
Man's  Family." 

The  Mclntires  were  married  in  1935,  and 
several  times  since  they  have  attempted  to 
leave  the  performing  arts  to  become  perma- 
nent residents  of  the  Yaak  Valley.  Each 
time,  however,  the  demand  for  their  talents 
in  radio,  television,  or  movies  has  taken  them 
back  to  Hollywood. 

John  has  a  brother,  Bsrron,  who  Is  well 
remembered  in  Libby.  He  is  a  chiropractor, 
practicing  in  the  San  Francisco  area. 


PROBLEMS  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH- 
ADDRESS   BY   BERNARD   M. 
BARUCH 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
Bernard  M.  Baruch  has  been  a  successful 
businessman,  and  he  served  his  Nation  In 
positions  of  high  public  responsibility 
during  two  World  Wars. 

Mr.  Baruch  is  now  spending  the  winter 
in  South  Carolina;  but  he  has  forwarded 
to  me  a  copy  of  a  speech  he  made  on 
November  19,  1947,  to  the  Medical  Soci- 
ety of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Co- 
ordinating Council  of  the  Five  County 
Medical  Societies  of  Greater  New  York, 
and  the  Greater  New  York  Hospital 
Association.  This  speech  of  some  17 
years  ago  is  worth  calling  to  mind  now, 
because  Mr.  Baruch  set  forth  some  of  the 
most  urgent  problems  facing  the  medical 
community  in  regard  to  public  health. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Nation  was  In 
need  of  improvement  in  health  services, 


and  he  cautioned  his  audience  of  physi- 
cians "against  fighting  a  rearguard  ac- 
tion against  public  programs  to  improve 
public  health."  One  of  the  necessities 
he  highlighted  that  evening  was  the  need 
for  "some  form  of  insurance,  partly  fl. 
nanced  by  the  Government,"  for  those 
who  could  not  afford  voluntary  insur- 
ance. This  now  has  a  familiar  ring,  as 
we  debate  the  best  way  to  provide  the 
aged  with  adequate  insurance  protection. 

Mr.  Baruch  stated: 

A  form  of  compulsory  health  Insurance  for 
those  who  cannot  pay  for  voluntary  Insxir- 
ance  can  be  devised,  adequately  safeguarded, 
without  involving  what  has  been  termed 
"socialized  medicine."  The  needs  can  be 
met — as  in  other  fields — without  the  Govern- 
ment's taking  over  medicine,  or  socializing  It, 
something  I  would  fiercely  oppose. 

I  agree  with  his  observations;  and  that 
is  why  so  many  of  us  favor  the  King- 
Anderson  bill — because  it  provides  spe- 
cific safeguard  against  Federal  control  of 
medicine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Baruch's  speech  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  by  Bernard  M.  Baruch  at  a  Dinnir 
Sponsored  by  Medical  Society  of  thi 
State  of  New  York,  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil OF  THE  Five  County  Medical  Societies 
OP  Greater  New  York,  Greater  New  York 
Hospital  Association  To  Report  on 
Progress  of  Prepaid  Medical  and  HospriAi, 
Care  in  New  York  City,  at  the  Bilt- 
MORE  Hotel,  New  York  City,  November 
19,  1947 

You  do  me  honor  to  ask  me  to  talk  to  you 
about  health.  I  almost  became  a  doctor 
myself. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  my  mother  took  me  to  a 
phrenologist.  His  office  was  across  the 
street  from  where  Wanamakers  now  is.  He 
felt  the  bumps  on  my  head  and  asked  my 
mother  what  she  expected  to  do  with  me. 

She  replied,  "I  am  thinking  of  making  him 
a  doctor." 

"He  will  be  a  good  doctor,"  said  this 
phrenologist,  "but  my  advice  to  you  Is  to  take 
him  where  they  are  doing  things  in  finance 
and  politics — he  might  even  make  good 
there,  too." 

It  has  been  a  long  detour  for  the  prodigal. 
He  has  returned. 

In  many  ways  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  become 
a  member  of  this  noblest  of  professions,  for 
I  believe  we  approach  a  great  adventure  in 
health.  That  Is  our  goal.  I  think  It  at- 
tainable. It  would  be  gratifying  to  take  a 
more  active  part  in  it. 

All  my  thoughts  on  medicine  are  colored 
by  memories  of  my  father.  Dr.  Simon 
Baruch.  He  was  the  wisest  man  I  ever  knew. 
He  pioneered  In  surgery,  physical  medicine 
and  "Incurable  diseases."  Often,  I  heard 
him  tell  prospective  medical  students: 

"Do  not  enter  the  medical  profession  to 
make  money.  Study  medicine  only  with  the 
idea  that  your  greatest  compensation  will  be 
knowing  that  you  help  your  fellow  man.  Do 
not  expect  gratitude,  and  you  will  never  be 
disappointed." 

As  Chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
in  the  First  World  War,  I  realized  how  im- 
portant to  defense  was  the  health  of  our 
citizens.  That  awareness  was  reinforced 
manyfold  during  the  past  war. 

In  preparing  a  report  for  the  late  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  on  manpower,  I  was  shocked 
to  learn  that  at  least  4  million  men  had  been 
rejected  as  4F's — unfit  to  defend  their  coun- 
try. Some,  not  all,  of  these  defects  were 
preventable. 
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How  much  more  shocking  would  have  been 
the  record  if  everyone  had  received  the  same 
examination? 

Since  then,  I  have  given  the  problems  of 
medical  care  much  thought.  It  deeply  con- 
cerned me  that  we  not  fail  the  returning 
veteran-  so  I  studied  their  medical  needs. 
Prom  that,  it  was  only  a  step  to  related 
problems  of  general  medical  care  for  all. 

Soon  I  was  up  to  my  neck  in  reports,  sta- 
tistics speeches,  and  congressional  hearings. 
I  conferred  with  many  persons — doctors  and 
nondoctors,  experts  and  amateurs. 

May  I  tell  you  some  of  my  conclusions. 
They  may  not  be  particularly  new  to  you, 
pioneering  this  field.  They  may  be  helpful, 
coming  from  a  nonprofessional  mind. 

But  before  I  list  them,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  the  medical  science  and  art 
have  conferred  a  new  and  great  benefit  upon 
society  in  the  last  generation.  The  years  of 
our  lives  have  been  heavily  increased.  This 
helps  not  merely  the  individual,  who  wants 
to  go  on  living— and  living  in  dignity  and 
self-respect— but  all  the  people  to  live  more 
comfortably  and  freer  from  fear. 
And  now  to  go  on  with  my  exposition : 
There  is  no  question — the  need  for  more 
medical  care  exists. 

Also,  there  is  no  question  this  need  will 
have  to  be  met. 
The  problem  is  how? 

All  over  the  world,  the  masses  are  stirring 
for  higher  living  standards.  Improved  med- 
ical care  is  a  foundation  of  that  better  stand- 
ard. Without  good  health,  of  what  advan- 
tage are  higher  wages,  or  shorter  work  hours, 
better  education,  or  greater  leisure? 

The  families  whose  earnings  disappear 
with  serious  Illness— the  many  who  suffer 
disease  which  your  skillful  diagnosis  and 
treatment  could  have  prevented  or  halted— 
or  whose  limited  means  bar  them  from  the 
medical  attention  available  to  you  and  me — 
these  people  will  not  remain  content. 

This  striving  of  the  masses  for  better  liv- 
ing is  felt  everywhere.  In  health,  your  pro- 
fession must  steer  that  surging  tide  into 
channels  of  improvement.  Thpn,  the  surge 
does  not  overspill  Into  the  revolutionary 
flood,  which  washes  away  more  than  It  brings. 
One  of  the  last  things  Woodrow  Wilson 
^n-ote — called  "The  Road  Away  Prom  Revo- 
lution"— was  this: 

"In  these  doubtful  and  anxious  days  when 
•  »  •  the  road  ahead  seems  darkened  by 
shadows  which  portend  dangers  of  many 
kinds,  it  is  only  common  prudence  that  we 
should  look  about  us  and  attempt  to  assess 
the  causes  of  distress  and  the  most  likely 
means  of  removing  them." 

That  was  Wilson's  method — to  assess  por- 
tending dangers,  and  anticipate  them  by 
timely  action.  So,  he  proposed  the  realistic 
League  of  Nations,  which  men  rejected  as  a 
dream — and  got  a  nightmare.  Wilson  knew 
social  change  was  Inevitable.  He  worked  to 
Bteer  that  change  Into  orderly  channels. 
You  should  take  that  as  your  guiding  star. 
Society  usually  divides  into  three  broad 
groups. 

At  one  end — the  left  end — are  those  who 
burn  with  a  passion  to  change  everything  as 
quickly  as  they  can — If  not  quicker. 

At  the  other — right  end— are  those  who 
want  things  just  as  they  are. 

In  the  middle  are  people,  like  Woodrow 
Wilson,  to  whose  school  I  belong,  who  believe 
In  intelligent  progress  and  seek  to  guide  It. 
What  differentiates  these  three  groups  Is 
their  attitude  toward  that  vital  element  of 
life— time. 

The  leftenders  feel  time  panting  hot  on 
their  necks. 

The  rlghtenders  use  time  to  fight  rear- 
guard actions,  all  the  way. 

The  middlers — sometimes  both  left  and 
right  call  us  "muddlers" — seek  to  come  to 
terms  with  time,  preserving  the  best  of  the 
past,  discarding  the  outworn,  and  moving  on 
to  a  better  future. 


In  the  matter  of  adequate  medical  care, 
too  many  doctors  have  been  fighting  a  rear- 
guard action  for  too  long.  I  feel  I  must  warn 
those  doctors — time  is  running  against  them. 
The  medical  profession  has  justly  earned 
great  influence  in  the  community.  It  can 
keep  that  hold  only  as  it  moves  forward.  It 
will  lose  that  hold  if  it  has  nothing  but 
objections  to  offer,  if  It  has  eyes  only  for 
what  not  to  do. 

We  must  look  for  what  can  be  done — and 
do  it. 

The  great  question  Is  how?  I  do  not  want 
to  seem  to  say  I  know  the  answers.  We  do 
know  the  public  is  demanding  better  and 
more  medical  service  through  some  action — 
political  or  otherwise. 

What  is  this  adventure  in  health  I  see 
dawning,  and  toward  which  you  all  have 
been  keeping  the  doctor's  vigil  through  the 
night?  This  adventure,  which  you  will  have 
to  lead — or  it  will  fail — has  many  elements: 

(1)  More  and  better  doctors — in  more 
places. 

(2)  An  immediate,  complete,  sxu-vey  to 
modernize  medical  education,  with  greater 
emphasis  on  chronic  and  degenerative  dis- 
eases, mental  hygiene,  and  preventive  medi- 
cine. 

(3)  More  hospitals  more  evenly  spread 
through  the  country. 

(4)  Less  specialists,  more  general  practi- 
tioners. 

(5)  Reorganize  medical  practice,  stressing 
group  medicine  where  needed  and  volun- 
tary health  insurance. 

(6)  For  those  who  cannot  afford  volxm- 
tary  Insurance,  some  form  of  insurance, 
partly  financed  by  the  Government  covering 
people  in  by  law.  I  would  call  this  compul- 
sory health  insurance,  if  that  term's  proper 
meaning  had  not  been  lost. 

(7)  Increased  medical  research. 

(8)  Greatly  expanded  physical  and  mental 
rehabilitation. 

(9)  Education  to  make  health  a  national 
habit. 

(10)  A  vigorous,  preventive  medical  pro- 
gram, reaching  everyone,  children,  above  all. 

(11)  A  new  Cabinet  post  for  health,  edu- 
cation, social  security. 

(12)  Creation  of  a  nonpolltical,  watchdog 
committee  to  safeguard  progress  In  medical 
care  for  veterans. 

(13)  Increased  numbers  of  well- trained 
nurses  and  technicians. 

(14)  Adequate  dental  care. 

(15)  A  stabilizing  economy — Inflation  will 
make  worthless  any  health  program  or  any- 
thing else. 

Each  of  these  would  take  a  speech  by  It- 
self.   I  can  but  sketch  some  of  them. 

Even  the  least  ambitious  schemes  for  Im- 
proving the  Nation's  health  require  more 
doctors,  all  competently  trained.  Why  aren't 
more  doctors  being  educated?  In  studying 
that  question,  I  was  struck  by  how  expensive 
training  a  doctor  has  become — In  dollars 
and  In  time.  In  Its  fine  report  on  "Medicine 
In  the  Changing  Order,"  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  states : 

"There  seems  no  alternative  other  than 
Government  aid  If  educational  standards  are 
to  be  raised  or  even  maintained.  If  medical 
schools  are  to  continue  as  centers  of  re- 
search •  •  •  here  also  Government  aid  may 
be  necessary." 

If  science  and  medicine  ask  the  Govern- 
ment for  aid — which  even  the  conservative 
deems  necesary — they  must  expect  he  who 
pays  the  fiddler  wlU  call  the  tvme.  This 
means  the  Government  will  rightly  Insist 
upon  no  discrimination  in  medical  care  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  or  creed.  It  will  rightly 
Insist  upon  opportunity  for  all  to  enter  the 
profession  and  advance  on  the  sole  basis  of 
ability  and  character— without  restrictions 
of  race,  color,  creed — or  sex.  And,  I  hope, 
without  fear  of,  or  favor  from,  the  State. 

Minimum  standards  should  be  set  for  In- 
stitutions getting  financial  aid. 


How  much  more  the  Government  is  likely 
to  Insist  upon  will  depend  upon  the  more 
progressive   leaders   in   your  profession. 

According  to  the  Academy's  report — I 
quote:  "there  has  been  no  fundamental  re- 
organization of  American  medical  education 
since  about  1910."  That  finding  certainly 
calls  for  your  profession  undertaking — now — 
a  most  thorough,  down-to-earth  survey  to 
modernize  medical  education,  making  recom- 
mendations so  boldly  inspiring  the  people 
win  gratefully  back  them.  No  one  can  draw 
up  a  better  program  than  doctors. 

Chronic  illness  and  preventive  medicine 
deserve  greater  attention.  In  all  fields — I 
hope  in  war  as  well — there  is  a  new  accent 
on  prevention.  From  answering  fire  alarms, 
ovu-  thinking  is  progressing  to  fireproofing. 
Preventive  medical  care  should  commence 
as  close  to  the  beginning  as  society  can 
reach.  I  favor  a  major,  sickness-prevention 
drive  at  the  public  school  level.  This  should 
Include  compvilsory  examination  of  all  chil- 
dren at  regular  Intervals.  Means  should  be 
made  available  for  correcting  defects  dis- 
closed. 

How  wonderful,  if  children  were  taught 
how  to  properly  eat,  sleep,  sit,  stand,  play, 
and  take  care  of  themselves,  developing  both 
the  knack  for  getting  along  together,  and 
self-discipline — physical   and   mental. 

Even  when  medical  care  is  available,  many 
adults  neglect  or  refuse  to  use  It — often  be- 
cause of  social  taboos,  as  In  venereal  diseases, 
or  psychological  dreads,  as  in  cancer  and 
tuberculosis.  These  attitudes  refiect  our  not 
having  outgrown  the  awkward  age  in  think- 
ing about  disease  and  health.  We  do  not 
really  have  a  grownup,  national  health 
habit — although    we    are    getting   there. 

People  need  to  be  educated  on  the  virtue 
of  medical  care;  how  to  use  it;  how  to  pre- 
vent disease.  The  greatest  asset  of  any  na- 
tion is  a  healthy,  educated  citizenry. 

And  now  to  what  Is  perhaps,  the  toughest 
problem — how  can  better  medical  care  be  ex- 
tended  to  those  who  cannot  afford  It? 

Your  organizations  have  been  particularly 
active  In  pressing  voluntary  health  Insur- 
ance. You  and  others  have  proven  group  in- 
surance to  be  a  sound,  practical  way.  That 
Is  a  great  achievement.  You  can  be  mighty 
proud  of  It. 

But  I  would  not  be  frank — nor  friendly — 
if  I  did  not  add  what  you  know.  It  Is  not 
good  enough. 

Rome  was  not  doctored  In  1  day.  It  may 
be,  as  some  have  told  me,  that  the  needs 
of  the  bulk  of  our  people  can  be  met,  given 
time,  through  voluntary  Insurance.  What 
troubles  me  most  are  the  needs  of  that  siz- 
able segment  of  society,  which  does  not  earn 
enough  to  pay  for  voluntary  Insurance. 

The  American  Medical  Association — its 
bureau  of  medical  economics — estimated  in 
1939  that  families  earning  $3,000  or  less — 
two-thirds  of  the  population — cannot  afford 
the  cost  of  serlovis  Ulness.  Some  of  these 
can  afford  voluntary  Insurance,  although  in- 
flation has  reduced  their  number.  But  what 
of  the  little  fellows  who  cannot? 

I  have  asked  that  of  nearly  everyone  with 
whom  I  have  discussed  medical  care.  Noth- 
ing has  been  suggested  so  far,  which  prom- 
ises success,  other  than  some  form  of  in- 
surance covering  these  people  In  by  law  and 
financed  by  the  Government,  at  least  in 
part— what  some  wovUd  call  "compulsory 
health  Insurance." 

Since  doctors,  nurses,  technicians  and  hos- 
pitals already  are  strained,  such  Insurance 
probably  would  have  to  move  in  stages. 
That  requires  careful  study.  Any  program 
should  utUlze  existing  medical  faculties  to 
the  maximum— It  must  to  get  started— and 
be  organized  to  the  local  level. 

Nationally,  the  program  might  well  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  body  of  doctors  and  non- 
doctors  to  keep  medical  care  aa  free  from 
politics  as  possible. 
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As  to  financing,  my  own  preference  runs 
toward  the  Government  meeting  only  part 
of  the  cost,  with  part  coming  from  payroll 
deductions  from  employers  and  workers.  In 
time,  these  deductions  will  become  absorbed 
in  general  costs  of  production.  I  liave  the 
utmost  confidence  In  the  efficiency  of  Amer- 
ican industry — both  labor  and  manage- 
ment— and  which  good  health  will  stimulate. 
We  can  absorb  tliese  medical  costs  better 
than  other  countries  which  must  also  meet 
the^e  needs. 

The  detailed  problems  raised  by  so-called 
compulsory  health  insurance  are  too  nu- 
merous to  be  discussed  tonight.  I  have 
weighed  tlieni  most  carefully.  Many  doc- 
tors and  many  lay  people  have  sought  to 
paint  this  issue  as  a  choice — all  black  or 
all  white.  I  have  found  every  aspect  of 
medical  care  to  be  gray — the  happy  color 
sensible  compromise  wears.  All  law  imposes 
compulsion.  A  form  of  compulsory  healtli 
insurance  for  those  who  cannot  pay  for  vol- 
untary insurance  can  be  devised,  adequately 
safeguarded,  without  involvirg  what  has 
been  termed  socialized  medicine.  The  needs 
can  be  met — as  in  other  fields — without  the 
Government  taking  over  medicine,  or  social- 
izing it;  something  I  would  fiercely  oppose. 
Law  protects  society.  It  is  the  absence  of 
law  which  destroys  it. 

I  do  not  fear  Government  taking  Its  legit- 
imate part  in  medicine  any  more  than  I 
fear  It  in  education  or  housing.  I  do  op- 
pose socialization  here.  It  leads  ultimately 
to  the  police  state,  tfreradation  of  the  in- 
dividual and  lessened  well-being.  There 
should  be  just  one  Federal  agency,  with 
Cabinet  rank,  for  all  health  and  human 
welfare  problems.  I  do  not  like  Government 
agencies  to  be  like  Mahomet's  coflBn,  sus- 
pended between  heaven  and  earth. 

Some  say  many  people  do  not  know  how 
to  pick  their  doctors.  So,  with  any  human 
activity.  The  best  Insurance  against  poor 
choice  is  improving  the  general  quality  of 
alL^loctors.  But  good  or  poor,  it  must  be  the 
patient's  choice.     No  one  else's. 

May  I  interject  this  about  inflation. 
Should  health  schemes  fall,  be  stire  to  ask — 
were  they  killed  by  the  plan  itself — by  in- 
competent administration — or  by  inflation 
which  ruined  the  plan's  financing. 

In  connection  with  this  doctor-Govern- 
ment relationship,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  point 
to  the  excellent  medical  progress  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration — thanks  primarily 
to  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  and  Gen.  Paul  Hawley. 
They  would  never  have  accomplished  their 
good  work,  had  they  not  refused  to  allow 
the  politicos  to  move  In  on  them. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  President  name  a 
small  committee  of  top-grade  citizens — some 
doctors,  some  lay  people — to  act  as  a  vigilant 
watchdog  over  the  veterans'  medical  pro- 
gram, so  the  ground  so  arduously  gained  may 
not  be  lost  when  someone  replaces  General 
Bradley.  He  should  be  supported  by  the  en- 
tire Nation — particularly  by  doctors.  His  is 
the  kind  of  courage  and  vigilance  which  will 
assure  good  administration  of  any  health 
program. 

More  doctors  must  be  distributed  to  more 
places  in  the  country,  which  requires,  among 
other  things,  less  stress  on  training  spe- 
cialists, more  on  general  practitioners.  A 
number  of  counties  do  not  even  have  a  doc- 
tor. This  reflects.  In  part,  a  lack  of  facilities 
in  which  doctors  can  work.  Happily,  some 
of  this  will  be  corrected  under  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton Act  for  hospital  construction,  with  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments  cooperating. 

Orderly  change  Is  the  American  way  of  life. 
Remember  the  spirit  of  your  Oath  of  Hip- 
pocrates. Use  your  own  good  Judgment  to 
move  along  with  humanity's  legitimate 
aspirations  in  its  trek  toward  better  living. 
I  would  hate  to  see  any  medical  care  pro- 
gram under  guidance  of  others  than  those 
who  have  the  know-how.  So  would  the 
American  people.     That  Is  why  I  urge  the 


doctors  to  get  In  and  pitch — not  stand  by 
on  the  sidelines.  You  need  fear  politicians 
or  bureaucrats  only  to  tlie  degree  you  fail 
yourselves.  You  must  take  the  leadership — 
no — yours  is  now  tlie  leadership.    Keep  it. 

Tills  meeting  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
your  deep  concern  to  meet  the  need  for  ac- 
tion. 

I  have  met  people  in  all  fields  of  human 
endeavor  I  respect  no  group  more — for  your 
unselfish  zeal  and  devotion  to  the  sick,  for 
the  Jealotjsy  with  which  you  guard  your 
professional  virtue — placing  beyond  the  pale 
the  rare  violator  of  your  oath. 

I  envy  you  the  thrill  which  comes  from 
relieving  a  patient  from  pain,  and,  often, 
snatching  one  from  death. 

I  still  am  sorry  that  phrenologist  didn't  let 
me  become  a  doctor. 

Your  situation  reminds  me  of  something 
my  father  said  back  in  1873,  while  president 
of  the  South  Carolina  Medical  Society: 

"Let  us  not  be  silent,  but  ofTer  our  facts, 
and  defend  them  while  we  may.  As  an 
Arabian  sage  has  said,  'What  good  comes  from 
All's  sword,  if  It  be  sheathed?  Wliat  good 
from  Sadi's  tongue,  If  It  be  silent?' " 


"KHRUSHCHEV'S  PAPER  BEAR"— 
ARTICLE  BY  CHARLES  J.  V. 
MURPHY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
December  1964  issue  of  Fortune  magazine 
contains  a  ver.v  interesting  article  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Charles  J.  V.  Murphy,  en- 
titled "Khrushchev's  Paper  Bear."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Khrushchev's  Paper  Bear 
(By  Charles  J.  V.  Murphy) 

It  seems  only  yesterday  that  Nikita  Khru- 
shchev was  threatening  to  blow  up  the  West, 
or  at  least  to  bury  it,  and  it  was  certainly 
his  boast,  in  the  event  these  more  sanguinary 
solutions  did  not  become  necessary  to  him, 
that  the  American  economy  would  soon  be 
playing  a  miserable  second  fiddle  to  the  So- 
viet system.  Now  this  most  gregarious  of 
commissars  has  been  done  In  by  his  party 
brethren,  and  the  truth  Is  beginning  to 
emerge,  for  those  who  will  see  It,  that  Khru- 
shchev was  not  only  a  reckless  gambler  but  a 
bluffer  besides.  In  his  last  years  in  power 
he  was  operating  on  a  relative  shoestring — 
relative,  that  is,  to  the  overpowering  assets 
arrayed  against  his  own. 

He  was  beyond  doubt  the  most  audacious 
political  faker  and  charlatan  that  the  20th 
century  has  so  far  produced.  As  such,  the 
peasant  Khrushchev  may  well  have  drawn 
his  model  from  a  famous  aristocratic  Russian 
example,  Prince  Gregory  Potemkin,  who  In 
the  late  18th  century  was  charged  by 
Catherine  the  Great  with  colonizing  the  im- 
mense steppes  of  southwestern  Russia.  He 
made  a  hash  of  the  job,  and  to  hide  the  dis- 
aster he  caused  to  be  built  through  the 
countryside,  along  the  roads  opened  for  the 
Empress'  inspection,  any  number  of  false- 
front  villages — the  "Potemkin  villages"  that 
today  supply  our  language  with  a  universal 
synon3ma  for  f akery. 

Khrushchev,  nearly  two  centuries  later, 
had  In  his  turn  a  truly  colossal  failure  to 
hide,  and  not  JTist  from  the  Russian  people 
but  from  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well,  from 
his  allies  no  less  than  from  his  enemies. 
Commencing  In  the  mid-1950's,  as  the  levers 
of  power  In  the  Soviet  dictatorship  came 
ever  more  readily  to  his  hand,  his  stupefying 
activity  stimulated  a  tremendous.  If  some- 
what mystifying,  upsurge  of  Invention  and 


productivity  In  the  previously  sullen,  seem- 
ingly half-frozen  empire  of  communism.  By 
1956  the  annual  average  increase  in  the  So- 
viet industrial  growth  rate  seemed  to  have 
passed  that  of  the  United  States.  Soviet  in- 
dustry, at  this  stage,  appeared  to  be  growing 
nearly  three  times  as  fast  as  U.S.  industry 
Soviet  harvests  turned  boiuitiful  as  Khru- 
.shchev  opened  the  virgin  lands  to  the  east 
and  north,  and  Soviet  technology  stunned 
and  awed  the  world  in  1957,  as  It  cast  forth 
the  first  space  machines  and  the  first  Inter- 
continental-range nuclear  rockets.  Soviet 
technicians  were  in  Red  China  to  encourage 
wliat  was  to  have  been  the  great  leap  for- 
ward, on  the  Nile  to  build  the  Aswan  Dam, 
and  in  Africa.  India,  and  southeast  Asia  to 
show  nations  new  in  Independence  how  to 
industrialize  overnight.  It  was  at  this  very 
juncture,  however,  that  Khrushchev's  stu- 
pendous energy  and  vaulting  ambition  took 
leave  of  his  practical  competence,  let  alone 
the  available  Soviet  supply  of  capital. 

His  enormous  capital  Investment  in  long- 
range  nuclear  rocketry,  far  from  making  the 
Soviet  Union  the  strongest  military  power  on 
earth,  as  he  had  reasoned  It  would,  had  in- 
stead weakened  the  underpinnings  of  the  en- 
tire national  and  international  structure  of 
communism.  As  early  as  5  years  ago,  Khru- 
shchev  and  his  senior  technicians  came  to 
realize  that  they  had  saddled  themselves  with 
costly,  cumbersome,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
ob.solete  weapons  that  already  were  far  in- 
ferior to  the  American  rockets  in  numbers 
and  effectiveness.  On  the  economic  side, 
these  ill-timed,  lopsided  Investments  in 
military  technologies  had  critically  starved 
the  industrial  sector,  especially  the  light  con- 
sumer Industries. 

At  this  point  a  chain  reaction  set  In.  The 
Soviet  industrial  growth  rate  began  to  slack- 
en; agriculture  failed  catastrophically;  and 
the  long-overdue  improvements  in  the  So- 
viet standard  of  living  could  not  be  made. 
To  cover  the  overdrafts  being  presented  at 
home  and  from  the  close-in  Eastern  European 
satellites,  Khrushchev  was  obliged  to  start 
trimming  his  capital  commitments  else- 
where, and  most  drastically  In  Red  China. 
Then  his  welshing  on  his  commitments  to 
Mao  Tse-tung  further  embittered  the  quarrel 
over  cold-war  tactics.  This  led  to  a  widen- 
ing of  the  doctrinal  quarrel  between  the  two, 
which  exposed  Khrushchev's  inability  to  con- 
trol the  International  apparatus  any  longer, 
and  which  In  turn  meant  that  his  policies 
were  sliding  toward  bankruptcy. 

Very  likely,  being  a  shrewd  man,  Khru- 
shchev himself  realized  that  he  was  on  the 
skids,  and  that  only  a  colossal  bluff  could 
save  him,  or  at  least  gain  him  breathing  space 
for  yet  another  try  at  recouping  his  losses. 
Quite  deliberately,  it  now  appears  In  hind- 
sight, he  set  about  the  business  of  trying 
to  scare  the  wits  out  of  a  still  Inexperienced 
President,  John  F.  Kennedy.  In  the  after- 
math of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster,  there  oc- 
curred that  chilling  encounter  of  the  two 
men  at  Vienna  In  June  1961.  Then  a  glower- 
ing, seemingly  immovable  Khrushchev  con- 
fronted Kennedy  with  the  prospect  of  war 
over  Berlin  that  winter,  unless  the  Americans 
gave  him  what  he  wanted  there. 

Whether  Kennedy  ever  fully  accepted  the 
positive  fact  of  the  U.S.  military  superiority, 
and  the  bona  fides  of  the  remarkable  intel- 
ligence systems  at  his  command.  Is  a  judg- 
ment over  which  his  advisers  are  divided.  He 
was  obviously  put  to  some  strain  to  reverse 
his  election-campaign  assumptions  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  was  rapidly  overtaking  the  United 
States.  Even  when  IChrushchev  tried  and 
failed  to  pull  off  his  final  and  most  desperate 
gamble — the  smuggling  of  the  strategic 
rockets  Into  Cuba — Kennedy  was  loath  to 
exploit  his  known  advantage. 

THE  BLUFF  THAT  WENT  ON  TOO  LONG 

That  Khrushchev  should  have  fooled  hlB 
own  people  and  the  Communist  brethren  so 
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ion"  Is  not  surprising.  He  presided,  after  all, 
ove?  a  closed,  secretive  system  where  only  the 
narty's  word  counted.  What  is  disheartening 
Is  that  Khrushchev  not  only  bamboozled  his 
own  people  but  also  bamboozled  the  United 
States  For  beginning  In  the  mld-1950's  the 
United  States  began  to  Invent  means  and 
techniques  of  intelligence  gathering,  both 
human  and  mechanical,  for  penetrating  Into 
the  truth  about  whatever  of  consequence 
was  going  on  inside  the  Soviet  system  and 
for  refuting  the  fiction  that  Russia  was  still 
a  riddle  vwapped  In  a  mystery  Inside  an 
enigma. 

So  well  has  this  job  been  done  that  a 
number  of  highly  placed  officials  connected 
with  national-security  decisions  have  con- 
cluded, after  profound  soul  searching,  that 
some  of  the  more  halr-ralslng  emergencies 
that  Khrushchev  contrived  for  us  never  really 
had  to  be  tolerated  at  all.  The  Intelligence 
collected  by  our  Government  from  its  myriad 
sources  has  now  established,  among  other 
things,  that  the  Soviet  long-range  rocket 
strength  was  vastly  overrated.  It  has  fur- 
ther been  established  to  tlie  satisfaction  of 
thoughtful  and  cold-blooded  Intelligence 
analysts  of  the  most  senior  rank  that  In 
1961-62  Rrd  China  was  truly  a  paper  tiger; 
that  the  Russian  bear  was  not  at  all  com- 
posed only  of  sharp  claws  and  colled  muscle; 
and  that  resolute  action  by  us  In  support  of 
President  Chiang  Kai-shek's  fine  forces  would 
probably  have  brought  down  the  regime  of 
Mao  Tse-tung,  and  without  involving  the 
United  States  In  a  war  with  Russia.  This  is 
at  least  an  arguable  thesis  and  the  grounds 
for  it  will  be  discussed  later. 

Nevertheless,  In  the  early  Khrushchev  years 
it  did  seem  to  most  of  us  that  if  we  escaped 
at  all,  it  would  be  by  the  skin  of  our  teeth. 
At  the  time  of  Stalin's  death  11  years  ago 
we  had  become  aware  of  certain  experiments 
underway  in  the  Soviet  Union  that  were 
calculated  at  their  culmination  to  swing  the 
world  military  balance  of  power  decisively  in 
the  Russian  favor,  perhaps  before  1960.  One 
was  aimed  at  beating  thn  Americans  to  the 
Invention  of  the  thermoniiclear  warhead. 
The  other  was  concerned  with  developing 
military  rockets  powerful  enough  to  lift  such 
warheads  across  tho  polar  reaches  Into  the 
Amciican  hinterland.  The  6  years  from  1953 
through  1958— the  years  when  Khrushchev 
came  to  power — were  beyond  doubt  the  most 
dangerous  years  the  United  States  ho.s  ever 
negotiated. 

This  was  the  prolonged  and  nerve-racking 
interval  when  both  sides  struggled  to  master 
the  thermonuclear  solution  and  the  long- 
range  rocket  tr-chniqu?s  simultaneously. 
Fortunately,  the  United  States  was  never 
completely  in  the  dark  about  the  scope  and 
pace  of  Soviet  nuclear  tsstin'^.  Friendly 
countries  around  the  world  permitted  our 
intelligence  services  to  set  up  systems  of 
recording  devices  that.  In  combination  with 
air  sampling,  made  possible  the  immediate 
identification  of  any  Soviet  explosion  of  con- 
sequence This  apparatus  functioning  from 
afar  in  its  unobtrxislve  wny  quickly  pin- 
pointed the  main  Soviet  nuclear  testing 
ground  at  a  place  called  Semlpalatinsk,  In  the 
center  of  the  U.S.S.R.  By  the  spring  of  1953, 
moreover,  it  discovered  that  the  Russians 
had,  astonishinglv,  achieved  a  thermonu- 
clear reaction  there.  This  event  came  only  a 
few  months  after  U.S.  physicists  hnd  made  a 
primitive  breakthroucth  in  the  course  of  a 
tremendous  test  In  the  Pacific.  Disturb- 
ingly, chemical  analysis  of  the  Soviet  debris 
suggested  that  the  Russians  were  already 
headed  toward  much  the  same  solution  that 
our  experimenters  were  groping  for. 

LIFTING  THE  VEIL   OVER   KAPUSTIN    YAR 

These  preliminary  v/arnin^s  In  the  nuclear 
field  aroused  the  Intelligence  experts  who 
were  charged  with  keeping  track  of  Soviet 
rocketry.  It  had  been  known  for  some  time 
In  a   general   way   that   the   Russians   were 


making  a  big  effort  to  Increase  the  range  of 
the  German  V-2  rocket  that  had  been  used 
against  Britain  in  the  closing  months  of 
World  War  II.  Early  in  their  occupation  of 
Germany,  they  had  rounded  up  all  the  scien- 
tists they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  partic- 
ularly those  who  had  worked  with  rockets  at 
Peenemiinde  and  elsewhere.  In  due  course, 
after  their  heads  had  been  emptied  of  se- 
crets, the  Germans  were  sent  home,  to  be 
questioned  all  over  again  by  Western  Intelli- 
gence. By  the  early  1950's  It  was  known 
from  this  source  that  the  Russians  were  ex- 
perimenting with  rockets  of  unprecedented 
size  at  a  place  called  Kapustln  Yar.  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Volga,  not  far  from  Volgo- 
grad. The  further  discovery  in  1953  that 
the  Russians  were  simultaneously  thrusting 
for  the  thermonuclear  solution  suddenly 
charged  the  accounts  supplied  by  the  repa- 
triated Germans  with  the  most  serious  kind 
of  meaning. 

One  reason  for  the  excitement  was  that 
the  United  States  had  itself  decided  In  1954 
to  commit  billions  of  dollars  in  an  attempt  to 
develop  on  the  highest  of  national  priorities 
a  5,500-mile  ballistic  missile,  an  ICBM, 
equipped  with  a  thermonuclear  warhead.  It 
now  became  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
U.S.  military  scientists  to  determine  exactly 
what  was  going  on  at  Kapustin  Yar.  For- 
tunately, a  novel  means  for  penetrating  the 
Iron  Curt:iin  had  come  to  hand.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1954-55,  at  a  village  called  Diyarbakir, 
situated  in  the  mountains  of  Turkey  that 
stare  across  the  Black  £e.i,  a  full  630  nauticnl 
miles  from  Kapustln  Yar,  a  small  body  of 
U.S.  technicians  began  the  construction  In 
secrecy  of  the  most  powerful  fixed-beam 
radar  to  be  built  until  that  time.  The  Turks, 
wli»-€an  always  be  counted  upon  to  forward 
any  project  calculated  to  undo  the  Russians, 
smoothed  the  way  for  its  arrival.  The  an- 
tenna was  half  as  long  as  a  football  field, 
and  a  considerable  airlift  was  required  to 
tran.=:port  the  structure,  together  v/ith  the 
necessary  power  units  and  other  equipment, 
across  the  ocoan.  By  the  early  summer  of 
1955  the  installation  was  In  operation,  watch- 
ing whatever  arose  above  Kapustln  Yar. 

The  first  Intelligence  that  was  deducted 
from  the  electronic  signals  was  fairly  meager. 
The  rockets  entered  the  radar's  field  of  vi- 
sion, EO  to  speak,  only  after  they  had  risen 
above  the  horizon,  and  they  could  be  tracked 
only  for  several  seconds  before  their  tr.".- 
jectcry  carried  them,  out  of  view.  Neverther- 
less,  the  data  that  was  thus  collected  on 
magnetic  tape  and  flown  back  to  the  United 
States  furnished  us  with  vital  information. 
By  the  end  of  1955  It  was  clear  that  the  Rus- 
sian testing  program  was  a  large  one;  that 
rockets  potentially  of  ICBM  range  were  being 
launched;  that  the  firings  were  proceeding 
with  a  high  degree  of  success;  and  that  our 
own  program  was  far  behind. 

FEINT  WITH  THE  BOMBERS 

As  matters  then  stood,  the  rockets  con- 
stituted but  one  side  of  the  strategic  threat 
being  raised  ag.'^inst  us.  Tlie  Russians  were 
also  making  a  show  of  producing  strategic 
jet  bombers  much  faster  than  we  were.  Two 
new  Soviet  classes  of  bombers  had  been 
verified— one  corresponding  to  the  B-52, 
which  Western  Intelligence  Identified  as  the 
Bison,  and  the  other  corresponding  to  the 
B-47,  which  was  called  the  Badger.  At  the 
May  Day  demonstration  in  Red  Square  in 
1955,  Western  air  attaches  were  startled  to 
see  nine  Bison  bombers  In  close  formation 
swing  low  over  the  Kremlin.  If,  as  seemed 
logical,  the  bombers  in  the  air  represented 
only  a  fraction  of  those  coming  off  the  pro- 
duction lines,  then  it  looked  as  if  the  Rus- 
sians were  also  building  up  their  strategic 
bomber  force  with  the  same  prodigies  of 
energy  that  they  were  investing  in  rockets. 
According  to  U.S.  Air  Force  projections  that 
nervously  materialized  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Moscow  show,  the  Russians  seemed  to  be 
aiming  for  a   force    of    at   least    500   heavy 


bombers  by  mid-1960.  These  estimates  gave 
rise  to  the  outcry  In  Congress  and  the  press 
over  what  was  called  "the  bomber  gap." 
deriving  from  a  supposed  already  dangerous 
and  growing  deficiency  in  our  supply  of  B- 
52's  compared  to  their  supply  of  Bisons. 

It  is  now  the  judgment  of  some  analysts 
that  the  Russians  set  out  deliberately  to 
trick  us  Into  intensified  production  of  the 
B-52  jet  bomber  while  they  leaped  craftily 
into  the  whole  new  technology  represented 
by  the  ICBM's.  Proof  was  forthcoming  some 
years  later,  for  example,  that  the  nine  Bisons 
which  paraded  over  Moscow  that  day  in  May 
were  the  only  machines  of  the  class  which 
were  In  a  condition  to  fly  that  day.  It  Is  also 
possible  that,  having  started  down  both 
paths,  as  we  did,  and  having  decided  at  a 
much  earlier  date  than  we  did  that  the 
ICBM  was  the  more  promising  weapon  sys- 
tem, the  Russians  may  have  tried  to  hood- 
wink us  Into  believing  that  they  still  were 
pushing  ahead  with  a  massive  manned 
bomber  program.  The  great  Soviet  bomber 
force.  In  fact,  never  materialized.  But  the 
threat  intensified  the  conflict  within  the 
Eisenhower  administration  over  how  much 
to  press  the  costly  ICBM  program  at  the  ex- 
pense of  SAC'S  bomber  inventory.  The  im- 
mense costs  and  fantastic  tisks  inherent  in 
the  alternatives  compelled  the  Government 
to  reach  out  for  surer,  still  better  means  of 
keeping  track  of  what  the  Russians  were  up 
to.  The  rising  danger  also  argued  the  neces- 
sity of  devising  a  timely  warning  of  a  possible 
surprise  attack. 

WHAT  THE  U-2   SAW 

A  machine  that  would  brilliantly  supply 
these  needs  was,  in  fact,  already  on  the  draw- 
ing boards.  It  was  a  single-engine,  high- 
altitude  jet  reconnaissance  for  overflying  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China,  the  design  for 
which  the  Lockheed  Airplane  Co.  had  already 
submitted  to  the  Air  Force.  The  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Allen  W. 
Dulles,  undertook  to  lay  out  a  program  for  a 
systematic  penetration  of  the  Soviet  air.  and 
to  organize  the  necessary  force  of  airplanes. 
Eisenhower  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  spying 
on  Russia  In  this  way.  "Go  ahead,"  he  said 
to  the  CIA  chief.  "You  order  the  plane. 
Vi^e'll  decide  later  when  and  how  to  use  it, 
and  if  at  all." 

The  fam.ous  Clarence  L.  (Kelly)  Johnson, 
the  Lockheed  vice  president  who  designed 
the  plane,  promised  to  have  the  first  machine 
ready  for  testing  In  9  months.  One  of  Dulles' 
CIA  lieutenants,  Richard  M.  Bissell,  Jr.,  a 
former  economist,  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
project.  The  agency  undertook  to  pay  all 
the  costs  connected  with  building  the  plane, 
except  for  the  engines,  which  the  Air  Force 
supplied.  In  the  end,  the  CIA  ordered  and 
operated  about  a  score,  of  the  U-2's,  and  the 
Air  Force  bought  a  number  for  its  own  re- 
connaissance missions.  From  beginning  to 
end  the  operation  was  run  with  about  500 
people  of  whom  about  30  were  crack 
pilots,  nearlv  all  of  them  volunteers  from  the 
Air  Force.  In  the  Interest  of  secrecy,  the 
plane  was  built  in  sections  at  the  Lockheed 
plant  at  Burbank,  Calif.,  whence  the  sections 
were  trucked  to  an  assembly  shed  built  on 
the  premises  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's testing  grounds  in  Nevada.  There,  in 
air  closed  to  snoopers,  it  could  be  test  flown 
with  little  risk  of  being  Identified  for  what 
It  really  was. 

The  first  U-2  flew  early  in  August  1955. 
and  the  following  May  the  first  detach- 
ment formed  up  on  a  SAC  base  in  England. 
Having  first  welcomed  the  clandestine  visi- 
tors, the  British  Government  suddenly  be- 
came apprehensive  about  providing  sanctuary 
for  spy  planes,  knov  ing  that  the  Russians 
would  And  out  In  all  good  time  where  the 
U-2's  were  based.  To  avoid  a  possible  argu- 
ment in  the  future,  Bissell  quietly  trans- 
ferred the  detachment  to  another  U.S.  air- 
field near  Wiesbaden,  In  Western  Germany. 
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where  Chancellor  Adenauer  hospitably  wel- 
comed it.  Finally,  one  day  In  the  middle 
of  June  1956,  Elsenhower  authorized  Dulles 
to  overfly  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  period 
of  10  days. 

In  these  10  days  the  detachment  based 
In  Germany  made  five  separate,  long  pene- 
trations of  the  Soviet  Union  at  an  altitude 
of  about  14  miles.  One  crossed  Moscow 
searching  for  Bisons  on  their  airfields.  An- 
other peered  down  on  the  region  near 
Leningrad,  picking  out  submarine  facilities 
to  photograph.  Another  crossed  Into  central 
Russia,  to  look  down  on  the  rocket  in- 
stallations at  Kapustin  Yar.  The  photo- 
graphs taken  with  cameras  having  a  focal 
length  of  36  Inches  were  dumbfoundlngly 
good.  As  Bissell  recalls,  "the  detail  was  so 
sharp  that  one  could  almost  read  the  tall 
markings  on  the  bombers."  The  Russians 
awakened  to  the  Intrusion  into  their  air 
with  alarm  and  fury.  Their  radar  picked 
up  and  tracked  each  one  of  the  U-2'8  as 
they  crossed  the  Soviet  frontier.  But  their 
Interceptors  could  not  close  with  a  machine 
that  cruised  3  miles  or  so  above  them. 
Angry  but  private  protests  were  addressed 
to  the  U.S.  Ambassador  In  Moscow.  Later, 
the  Soviet  press  carried  reports  that  U.S. 
warplanes  had  violated  the  Russian  air 
space.  It  was  some  time,  though,  before 
the  Russians  identified  the  U-2  as  an  un- 
armed camera-carrying  craft,  and  their  re- 
construction of  the  courses  It  flew  were 
often  confused. 

A  CAUTIOUS,  SMALL  OPERATION 

For  all  the  daring  and  imagination  that 
went  into  the  U-2  scheme,  the  operation  It- 
self was  run  with  caution  and  restraint. 
From  the  opening  sequence  of  flights  In  June 

1956.  until  the  shutdown  of  the  operation 
nearly  4  years  later  with  the  shooting  down 
of  Francis  Gary  Powers  near  Sverdlovsk,  In 
May  1960.  only  about  30  extended  penetra- 
tions of  the  Soviet  air  space  were  made. 
Every  flight  was  cleared  In  advance  with  the 
White  House;  the  targets  to  be  photographed 
were  chosen  only  after  the  CIA  had  weighed 
the  choices  with  the  military  services,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  State 
Department.  Before  long,  the  detachment 
charged  with  photographing  European  and 
central  Russia  moved  Its  base  to  Adana,  In 
Turkey,  where  the  weather  was  better  and 
the  inquisitive  people  in  the  neighborhood 
could  be  more  readily  shooed  away.  It  had 
been  determined,  too.  that  the  weakest  link 
In  the  early-warning  radar  system  strung 
along  the  Soviet  border  was  the  stretch  In 
front  of  western  Pakistan;  it  was  a  fairly 
simple  business  for  a  U-2  to  stage  into  Pesh- 
awar from  Adana.  presumably  to  allow  the 
pilot  to  rest  there  and  fuel  up  after  a  high- 
altitude  air-sampling  mission.  A  CIA  trans- 
port, carrying  a  special  crew  of  technicians, 
would  have  preceded  it  there.  In  a  day  or 
two.  depending  upon  how  soon  the  weather 
forecast  for  the  intended  zone  of  operations 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  turned  favorable,  the  two 
planes  would  leave — the  U-2  to  make  its  foray 
above  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  the  transport  to 
return  decorously  to  Adana.  Soviet  military 
Installations  in  Siberia  were  photographed 
from  the  staging  base  In  Pakistan,  as  well 
as  from  Japan.     And  there  was.  starting  in 

1957,  a  methodical  high-altitude  surveillance 
by  camera  of  the  more  Interesting  areas  In 
Red  China,  some  of  the  later  flights  being 
made  by  U-2's  that  were  sold  to  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  air  force. 

The  CIA's  analysts  were  some  time  deciding 
the  values  and  implications  of  the  inventions 
and  facilities  that  showed  up  in  the  photo- 
graphs brought  back  by  the  U-2's.  None  of 
the  evidence  the  intelligence  networks  of  the 
Western  Powers  had  collected  in  the  usual 
way  prepared  them  for  the  revelation  of  the 
stupendous  air-defense  complexes — intercep- 
tors, ground-to-air  rockets,  and  electronic 
warning  and  control  systems — that  the  Rus- 


sians had  constructed  around  their  princi- 
pal cities.  From  U-2  photographs  came  proof 
that  tile  Russians  were  constructing  a  large 
force  of  nuclear  and  missile-armed  subma- 
rines. But,  in  due  course,  as  the  flight  tracks 
widened.  U-2  photographs  proved  that  the 
alleged  bomber  gap  was  a  fiction.  The  fac- 
tories building  the  heavy  bombers  were  lo- 
cated, the  bombers  at  the  factory  door  and 
on  the  airfields  were  counted,  and  the  output 
was  found  to  be  modest — well  below  our  own 
B-52  rate,  in  fact.  So  U.S.  production  was 
slowed  down. 

Forming  an  assessment  of  the  Soviet  rocket 
effort  took  longer,  however,  and  at  least  over 
the  first  several  years  all  Judgments  were  ad- 
mittedly speculative.  It  was  quickly  estab- 
lished that  the  Kapustin  Yar  complex  was  a 
test  center  for  rockets  of  both  Intermediate 
and  medium  range.  These  weapons  (with 
ranges  extending  from  500  to  2,500  nautical 
miles)  were  being  developed  primarily  for 
use  against  Western  Europe.  The  mystery 
was,  where  was  the  Soviet  range  for  the 
ICBM's?  In  the  early  summer  of  1957,  short- 
ly after  the  U-2's  began  to  operate  out  of 
Pakistan,  the  place  was  foimd.  It  was  situ- 
ated on  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  at  a 
place  called  Tyura  Tam,  near  the  Aral  Sea, 
about  680  miles  east  of  Kapustin  Yar.  Here 
was  a  huge  establishment,  comparable  to  the 
missile  and  space  testing  center  that  the 
United  States  was  constructing  at  Cape  Ca- 
naveral. From  here  the  Soviet  technicians 
were  making  ready  to  lob  their  big  rockets 
toward  Kamchatka  Peninsula,  some  3,000 
miles  to  the  east,  and  later  Into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  discovery  of  Tyura  Tam  preceded 
by  some  weeks  the  first  successful  Soviet  fir- 
ing of  an  ICBM  which  occurred  and  was  an- 
nounced to  the  world  in  August  1957.  The 
U-2  camera  actually  looked  down  on  the  first 
Soviet  ICBM  on  its  launcher.  It  also  per- 
ceived on  the  same  premises  the  elaborate 
preparations  afoot  for  the  sputnik  space- 
craft that  were  launched  a  few  months  later, 
the  first  In  October,  the  second  in  November. 

KHRUSHCHEV  AT  THE  CREST 

At  this  juncture,  1957-58,  all  the  evidence 
seemed  to  point  to  the  fact  that  Khrushchev, 
who  meanwhile  had  taken  full  command  of 
the  state  apparatus,  was  gathering  up  vast 
military  power.  The  military  worth  of  the 
Soviet  ICBM  was  not  in  doubt.  Liquid- 
fueled,  as  were  our  pioneer  Atlas  and  Titan 
rockets,  it  was  far  bigger  than  either  of  these, 
with  engines  generating  two  to  three  times  as 
much  thrust  as  ours.  The  Russians  had  al- 
ready deployed  their  first  operational  squad- 
rons, and  In  this  respect  they  had  a  big  Jump 
on  us.  Their  grasp  of  nuclear  techniques 
also  was  Impressive.  In  1958  in  a  well-inten- 
tioned, if  ineffectual,  effort  to  slow  down  the 
race  for  nuclear  advantage,  Elsenhower  had 
ordered  the  AEC  to  desist  from  further  test- 
ing. By  then,  however,  the  Russians  for  3 
years  had  been  successfully  testing  thermo- 
nuclear warheads  of  a  highly  efficient  char- 
acter over  the  island  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  Russian  bear  then 
looked  to  be  all  claw  and  sinew  as  regards 
the  material  substance  of  power.  In  1957, 
moreover,  Khrushchev  had  entered  exuber- 
antly into  the  historic  compact  with  Red 
China,  under  which  Russia  agreed  to  under- 
write and  oversee  the  industrialization  of  Its 
Communist  partner.  Soviet  military  and 
economic  aid  was  being  proffered  on  a  lavish 
scale  to  underdeveloped  societies  across  the 
world.  The  entire  Soviet  system  seemed  to 
be  flourishing,  with  industrial  Investment 
growing  at  an  annual  rate  of  Increase  of 
about  12  percent,  and  tourists  beginning  to 
remark  on  the  variety  of  consumer  goods 
starting  to  appear  in  the  shops  of  Moscow. 

All  the  reliable  indicators  argued  that 
Khrushchev  was  in  the  process  of  commit- 
ting his  big  rockets  to  quantity  production. 
There  is  good  evidence  that  he  did  so.  up 
to   a  point.     Soviet  military  spending  had 


dropped  somewhat  in  the  mld-1950's  as  the 
conventional  forces  were  cut  back,  following 
the  U.S.  example.  In  1958,  however,  Russian 
military  spending  started  up  again.  The 
rocket  programs  were  then  moving  from  the 
research  and  development  phase  Into  pro- 
ductlon  and  deployment  phases.  At  about 
this  time  the  CIA  came  up  with  a  Judgment 
that  the  Russians,  If  they  decided  then  and 
there  to  make  an  all-out  production  effort, 
could  probably  deploy  a  force  of  some  500 
ICBM's  by  mld-1960.  In  the  nomenclature 
of  the  hour  this  was  reckoned  a  "serious 
strategic  capability,"  a  force  potentially 
powerful  enough,  that  Is,  to  destroy  In  a  sur- 
prise blow  the  SAC  bomber  force  on  Its  bases 
and  whatever  token  force  of  ICBM's  the 
United  States  might  then  have  operational. 
Actually,  this  was  the  "middle"  or  con- 
servative Judgment  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity taken  as  a  whole.  Part  of  the  Air 
Force,  for  example,  supported  by  many 
scientists  who  had  no  genuine  service 
allegiances,  was,  in  fact,  arguing  a  much 
larger  ICBM  force  was  being  built  by  the 
Russians.  The  public  apprehensiveness 
caused  by  the  Soviet  feats  with  the  Sput- 
niks was  intensified  in  July  1959,  when  the 
then  Secretary  of  Defense,  Nell  McElroy, 
admitted  before  a  congressional  committee 
that  a  "missile  gap"  did  exist,  as  Eisenhower's 
critics  were  vociferously  claiming,  and  that  it 
might  be  some  years  before  the  American 
deficiency  could  be  corrected. 

Meanwhile,  there  had  emerged,  too,  omi- 
nous Indications  that  the  Russians  had  be- 
gun to  test  an  antl-mlsslle-mlsslle  system,  a 
concept  that  our  scientists  then  held  and 
still  hold  to  be  wholly  impracticable.  In- 
deed, the  R.  &  D.  center  of  this  enterprise 
was  finally  located  by  a  U-2  early  in  1960 
In  central  Siberia,  at  Sary  Shagan,  a  large 
community  on  Lake  Balkash,  about  400 
miles  east  of  the  ICBM  test  establishment  at 
Tyura  Tam.  It  was  established  that  the  in- 
terception of  rockets  by  other  rockets  had 
actually  been  attempted,  with  some  success, 
and  thereafter  in  U.S.  intelligence  calcula- 
tions account  had  to  be  taken  of  the  chance, 
however  Improbable,  that  Soviet  technicians 
might  be  close  to  a  defense  against  the 
ICBM's. 

CORRECTING     THE    SIGHTS 

Yet  on  looking  back  now,  the  near  hys- 
teria that  swept  the  United  States  in  the 
late  1950's  and  early  1960's,  that  Senator 
John  F.  Kennedy  would  exploit  as  a  presi- 
dential candidate,  appears  all  but  incredible. 
The  "missile  gap"  rested  on  assumptions  of 
Soviet  Industrial  capability  that  were  highly 
speculative  to  begin  with,  and  that,  so  far 
as  the  West's  Intelligence  services  could  de- 
termine, had  by  no  means  been  fully  com- 
mitted. Moreover,  for  all  the  evidence  of  a 
continuing  move  forward  in  Soviet  ICBM 
technologies,  there  was  a  peculiar  absence  of 
evidence  of  a  corresponding  capital  invest- 
ment in  production.  And  presently  Central 
Intelligence  got  on  to  this  highly  significant 
fact.  As  the  U-2  photographs  accumulated, 
two  conclusions  started  tentatively  to  crystal- 
lize, during  the  winter  of  1959-60.  First, 
the  ICBM's  were  being  deployed  among  the 
field  forces  at  a  rate  that  was  puzzllngly  slow 
compared  to  the  delivery  capability  with 
which  Soviet  industry  had  been  credited. 
Next,  nearly  all  the  operational  ICBM  units 
were  situated  along  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railroad,  over  a  geographical  arc  that  rough- 
ly followed  the  55th  parallel   (north). 

The  explanation  for  these  singularities  was 
soon  forthcoming.  In  deploying  their  huge 
ICBM's,  the  Russians  were  severely  handi- 
capped by  the  relative  immobility  of  their 
rocket  systems  In  the  aggregate.  Their  rocket 
squadrons  were  sited  In  along  the  railroad 
because  the  missiles  themselves,  their  fuel, 
and  all  the  supporting  equipment  could  be 
moved  and  serviced  only  by  rail.  That  ac- 
counted for  their  being  strung  out  across 
the  Soviet  hinterland  all  In  a  line  more  or 
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,»<.=  The  explanation  for  the  fewness  in 
TmbeTs  wal  ?f  a  piece  with  this.  The  ICBM 
iTt^Zge  because  a  serious  mistake  had 
bSn  made  in  the  design.  When  the  decision 
wTtaken.  probably  about  1953-54,  to  fix  on 
Th^  design  of  the  rocket  and  particularly  the 
engine  thrust  requirements,  there  was  In  all 
^^babilltv  a  gross  underestimation  of  the 
LTlng  in  warhead  weight  that  an  efficient 
Sermonuclear  solution  would  later  make 
^slble  In  consequence,  the  earliest  Soviet 
S's, 'although  they  were  the  first  ever  to 
he  deployed,  proved  much  too  heavy  to  be 
dispersed  at  will  about  the  countryside  or  to 
be  put  underground  In  concrete  silos.  They 
were  further  vulnerable  for  the  reason  that 
the  crvogenlc  fuels  they  used  were  extremely 
unstable  It  was  Impossible,  therefore,  to 
maintain  them  in  a  permanent,  more  or  less 
automatic  state  of  readiness. 

In  the   face   of   these   drawbacks.   Khru- 
shchev   seems    to   have    called,    perhaps    as 
earlv  as  1958-59,  for  a  stop  to  further  quan- 
tity production  of  the  military  version.    Was 
the  mistake  so  clear  to  him  then?     If  he 
had  been  following  only  the  political  debate 
in  the  United  States  over  the  supposed  chaos 
of    Elsenhower's    military    and    space    pro- 
erams  he  should  have  been  encouraged,  one 
might  suppose,  to  plunge  headlong  with  his 
own  huge  vehicles;  their  shortcomings,  after 
all   were  not  being  trumpeted  to  the  world. 
But  there  are  excellent  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  he  was  anything  but  insensible  of 
the  fact  that  American  technology,  despite 
its  overpubllclzed  initial  failures,  was  even 
then  in  the  process  of  overtaking  and  passing 
his  own.    While  Soviet  policy  had  been  stak- 
ing everything   on   one   big   ICBM   system, 
American  technology  was  methodically  cov- 
ering all  logical  options  as  it  pressed  along. 
Two    quite    different    kinds    of    liquid-fuel 
ICBM's,  the  Atlas  and  the  Titan,  were  de- 
veloped in  parallel,  and  these  first-genera- 
tion vehicles  were  In  turn  being  Improved  by 
continuing  fundamental  inventions,  Includ- 
ing the  synthesis  of  more  stable  fuels,  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  second-gen- 
eration weapons  to  be  maintained  in  a  high 
degree  of  readiness  In  underground  concrete 
chambers.    More  Important  even  than  these 
gains,  as  regards  the  long-term  power  bal- 
ance, the  U.S.  Investment  In  solid  fuel  as  a 
rocket  propellant  was  about  to  pay  off  bril- 
liantly.    The   Mlnuteman   and   Polaris  sys- 
tems, ordered  Into  production  while  Elsen- 
hower was  still  in  the  White  House  and  be- 
fore  the    dependability    of    the    pioneering 
systems  had  been  verified,  would  arm  the 
United  States  in  the  early  1960's  with  a  more 
or  less  Invulnerable  force  of  strategic  weap- 
ons, far  cheaper  to  build  and  maintain  than 
the  liquid-fuel  weapons,  and  much  simpler 
to  deploy,   being  smaller,   less   fragile,   and 
with  fewer  delicate  parts. 

The  American  technical  recovery  must 
have  been  staggering  for  Khrushchev  and 
the  Soviet  military  scientists  to  contem- 
plate. In  the  aftermath  of  the  Korean  war, 
at  the  expense  of  a  rational  growth  in  the 
Soviet  civilian  economy,  they  had  strained, 
in  the  term  associated  with  grand  naval 
actions  of  the  prenuclear  era,  to  cross  the 
American  technological  T,  and  thereby  bring 
off  a  tremendous  strategical  maneuver,  one 
that  would  usher  in  the  twilight  of  Ameri- 
can power.  Instead,  a  massive  surge  of 
American  invention  and  power  had  had  the 
practical  effect  of  turning  the  attempted 
trap  around.  It  was  the  Soviet  technology 
that  was  about  to  have  its  T  crossed,  and 
Khrushchev  must  have  realized,  perhaps 
some  time  in  1959.  certainly  not  later  than 
the  spring  of  1960,  that  the  Soviet  power 
base  would  fall  his  audacious  schemes.  It 
was  too  small.    He  had  built  too  soon. 

THE  TEAR  OP  THE  ROOSTING  CHICKENS 

It  Is  altogether  possible,  too,  that  by  early 
May  1960,  Khrushchev  also  had  to  face  up 
to  the  probability  that  the  Americans  knew 
that  he.  not  they,  was  on  the  short  side  of 


the  missile  gap.  The  camera  had  been  in 
operation  before  Powers'  U-2  fell  out  of 
control.  There  were  reports  from  Commu- 
nist sources  that  the  Russians,  on  developing 
the  film  recovered  from  the  cameras,  were 
stunned  by  the  detail  of  their  rocket  instal- 
lations registered  thereon.  This  report  may 
well  have  been  exaggerated.  Even  If  the 
film  escaped  serious  damage,  the  Russians 
would  have  had  difficulty  In  developing  it 
properly.  Nevertheless,  the  excellence  of  the 
U.S.  equipment  must  have  been  plain  to 
them;  from  their  radar  tracking  of  the  U-2 
flights,  they  must  also  have  deduced  long  be- 
fore that  we  were  methodically  inspecting 
their  ICBM  ranges,  the  nuclear  testing 
grounds,  and  the  airfields;  and  Khrushchev 
may  well  have  concluded,  with  Powers'  film 
before  him,  that  the  Americans  were  In  a 
position  to  run  an  accurate  count  of  his 
strategic  weapons,  right  down  to  the  last 
Bison  on  the  runway  and  the  last  ICBM  on 
its  launcher.  This  could  have  brought  on 
the  display  of  fury  that  broke  up  the  sum- 
mit meeting  In  Paris. 

It  was  the  bluster,  we  see  now.  of  a  bully 
whose  skin  depended  on  his  staving  off  a 
real  showdown.    The  year  1960  was  for  Khru- 
shchev the  year  his  chickens  came  home  to 
roost.     The  fraternal  association  with   Red 
China  had  turned  Into  a  nightmare,  for  the 
dispute  over  doctrine  covered  a  more  serious 
separation.      Having   brutally    stopped    the 
fiow  of  economic  aid  to  Peiplng.  Khrushchev 
in   the  months   of  July  and   August  called 
home   the   entire    mission   of   Soviet   tech- 
nicians, totaling  about  3.000  men,  who  had 
been  loaned  to  Red  China  to  hasten   that 
country's  industrialization.     It  had  become 
plain  to  him  that  year,  as  the  "great  leap 
forward"  lost  Its  impetus,  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
from  its  own  poorhouse  could  not  begin  to 
subsidize  Mao  Tse-tung's  vaster  poorhouse 
on  anything  like  the  scale  that  the  Chinese 
expected.    And  in  the  Soviet  Union  itself  the 
command  economy  was  no  longer  responding 
dutifully   to   the   Kremlin   command.     The 
1959  crop  was  a  failure;  the  1960  promised  to 
be  disappointing  (and  was) .    The  rate  of  in- 
dustrial investment  was  falling,  with  crip- 
pling effects  especially  in  the  chemical  In- 
dustry, as  the   Investment  in  rockets,  nu- 
clear   warheads,    and    associated    electronic 
technologies  kept  Increasing  until  It  would 
absorb  two-thirds   of  all  military  procure- 
ment.   In  an  effort  to  check  the  rise  in  mili- 
tary  costs   and   release   manpower   for   the 
economy,  Khrushchev  In  January  disclosed 
that  he  was  drastically  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  men  In  the  armed  forces,  but  over  the 
short  swing  he  proved  unable  to  make  effi- 
cient use  of  the  manpower  In  the  factories 
or  on  the  land.    In  short,  by  1960  Stalin's 
successor  was  all  but  bankrupt. 

THE    TESTING    OF   KENNEDY 

Now  came  the  most  ironical  part  of  all. 
Khrushchev  nervlly  decided  to  bluff  the 
world— the  Red  Chinese  along  with  the 
Americans— while  he  scratched  and  scraped 
for  the  miracle  that  would  somehow  restore 
his  fortunes.  After  Elsenhower  ordered  the 
U-2  operation  to  stand  down,  he  could  count 
for  a  while  on  an  end  to  the  close  sur- 
veillance to  which  his  inferior  strategic  as- 
sets had  been  exposed.  It  would  take  some 
time  before  orbital  satellites  provided  a  full 
substitute  for  the  U-2. 

In  any  case  Khrushchev  decided  to  bluff 
Kennedy  when  he  and  the  new  President  met 
in  Vienna  In  June  1961.  He  had  some 
grounds,  plausible  to  himself,  for  supposing 
that  he  would  gain  the  upper  hand  In  the 
course  of  the  encounter.  In  conversations 
earlier  with  Soviet  colleagues,  Khrushchev 
had  noted  Kennedy's  anxiety  to  negotiate  a 
way  out  of  a  difficult  position  In  Laos,  his 
eagerness  for  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  and 
his  continued  toleration  of  a  Communist  re- 
gime in  Cuba  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs  affair  as 
signs  of  an  apparent  infirmity  of  purpose. 


The  Kennedy  desire  for  an  accommodation 
was  manifest,  too.  In  his  ardent  avowal,  both 
public  and  private,   that  the  most   urgent 
business   In   United   States-Soviet   relation- 
ships  was  for  the  countries  to  end,  or  at  least 
slow   down,   their   competition    in    nuclear 
weaponry,  the  race.  Ironically  enough,  that 
Khrushchev  had  already  lost  to  Eisenhower. 
Khrushchev    needed    a    political    victory 
when  he  set  off  for  Vienna.    He  sought  It  on 
the    Issue    of    Berlin,    and    he   counted   on 
Kennedy's  buckling  if  presented  with  a  sit- 
uation  carrying   with    It   the   risk   of   war. 
Khrushchev's  private  little  game  was  to  com- 
bine a  hint  of  force  with  an  intimation  of 
Russian  determination  to  sign  an  Independ- 
ent treaty  of  peace  with  the  East  German 
regime.      This,    he    reasoned     (the    United 
States    was    advised    by    reliable    sources), 
would  scare  Kennedy  and  his  NATO  partners 
into  the  start  of  a  retreat  from  West  Berlin; 
and  the  city  would  fall  to  him  without  the 
firing   of   a   shot.     That   Khrushchev   mis- 
Judged    both    Kennedy    and    the    American 
character  Is  now  obvious.    All  the  same,  he 
ran  the  risks  up  higher  than  he  should  ever 
have  been  allowed  to  do.    In  the  end,  how- 
ever, the  cool,  firm  dispositions  made  by  the 
Supreme  Allied  Conunander  In  Europe.  Gen. 
Lauris    Norstad.    with    Kennedy's    support, 
persuaded  Khrushchev  that  he  couldn't  get 
away  with  the  bluff  In  Europe. 

Yet  Khrushchev  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  try  again.  The  poet  Robert  Frost, 
the  President's  friend,  brought  back  from  a 
conversation  with  Khrushchev  in  Russia  the 
half  tatint  that  Kennedy  was  "too  much  of 
a  liberal  to  fight."  Inasmuch  as  Khrushchev 
must  have  known  about  the  overpowering 
American  strategic  advantage,  it  Is  Impossi- 
ble to  explain  his  decision  to  smuggle  the 
rockets  into  Cuba  in  the  fall  of  1962  except 
in  light  of  a  delusion  on  his  part  that  the 
U.S.  Government  would  in  fearfulness  try 
to  close  Its  eyes  to  the  danger  being  ad- 
vanced to  Its  shore. 

By  then,  however,  time  had  run  out  on 
Khrushchev.  Although  U.S.  Intelligence  was 
tardy  in  finding  the  rockets  in  Cuba,  it  did 
locate  them  In  plenty  of  time  for  Kennedy 
to  destroy  or  neutraUze  them  decisively. 
Not  only  was  the  CIA,  with  its  collaborators 
in  military  Intelligence  services,  able  to  pin- 
point and  count  the  rockets  In  Cuba  and  to 
measure  their  degree  of  readiness;  It  was  also 
able  to  tell  the  President  almost  exactly  how 
the  soviet  strategic  order  of  battle  across  the 
world— bombers  and  rockets  and  long-range 
submariner— compared  to  our  own.  Probab- 
ly never  before  in  history  has  a  head  of  state 
entered  a  war  situation  so  well  Informed  of 
the  adversary's  strengths  and  weaknesses  aa 
was  Kennedy  in  October  1962.  or.  for  that 
matter,  with  so  absolute  a  knowledge  of  the 
overwhelming  advantages  that  lay  with  him 
across  the  board. 

Nearly  2  years  after  the  October  affair,  the 
President's  closest  adviser  on  national  se- 
curity affairs.  McGeorge  Bundy.  was  to  supply 
a  strange  epilogue  in  an  article  published  In 
the  April  issue  of  Foieign  Affairs.  "The  Oc- 
tober crisis,"  Bundy  concludes,  "came  out 
better  than  President  Kennedy  or  any  of  his 
associates  had  expected."  Considering  that 
he  had  been  caught  redhanded  and  that  the 
power  factors  were  hopelessly  stacked  against 
him  Khrushchev  would  seem  to  have  had  the 
better  reason,  as  he  closed  the  books  on  the 
Cuba  incident,  to  think  that  matters  had 
turned  out  better  for  him  than  he  had  a 
right  to  expect.  For  one  thing,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  bring  the  rockets  home  under  a 
safe-conduct  pass,  without  the  on-the-spot 
inspection  that  the  Americans  had  first  de- 
manded. For  another,  he  and  Castro  be- 
lieved that  thev  had  an  American  promise 
not  to  invade  Cuba  so  long  as  the  rockets 
didn't  return.  And,  finally,  the  U.S.  middle- 
range  rockets  based  In  Turkey  and  Italy,  In 
the  NATO  interest,  were  dismantled  and  tak- 
en away,  as  Khrushchev  long  had  demanded. 
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As  matters  turned  out,  Cuba  was  the 
last  of  Khrushchev's  shoestring  operations 
against  the  United  States.  Meanwhile,  it 
appeared  that  tlie  United  States  passed  up 
what  some  observers  think  was  a  truly 
extraordinary  opportunity  in  the  western 
Pacific.  By  early  1962,  U.S.  intelligence  was 
In  possession  of  information  that  much  of 
Red  China  was  in  ferment.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  refugees  were  pressing  against  the 
gates  of  Macao  and  Hong  Kong;  harvests 
had  failed;  there  were  public  demonstra- 
tions, even  rioting,  by  the  hungry;  in  some 
communities  the  militia  had  refused  to  act 
against  the  people  and  certain  detachments 
had  in  fact  mutinied.  At  this  point  Presi- 
dent Chiang  Kai-shek  pressed  Washington 
for  permission  to  attempt  to  establish  a 
beachhead  on  the  mainland  with  his  own 
forces.  The  American  decision  was  to  leave 
matters  as  they  were  in  China.  Not  only  was 
the  weight  of  American  influence  thrown  on 
the  side  of  restraining  Chiang,  the  State 
Depnrtment  was  also  assuring  Peiping, 
through  third  parties,  that  if  Chiang  did 
start  off,  he  would  be  on  his  own.  It  is 
now  recognized  in  knowledgeable  circles  in 
Washington,  however,  that  a  demonstration 
by  Chiang,  with  U.S.  power,  on  the  flanks 
and  rear,  would  have  subjected  the  Peiping 
regime  to  a  test  it  was  ill  equipped  to  meet. 
Firmness  on  the  U.S.  part  in  the  interest 
of  an  ally  would  have  brought  about  at  least 
an  ebbing,  perhaps  even  an  end,  to  Mao's 
menace  In  Asia. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  1960's  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  had  both  the 
Information  and  the  power  to  call  Khru- 
shchev's bluff  and  to  finish  off  Castro.  That 
we  did  not  do  so  was  due  in  part  to  a  want 
of  resolution,  which  one  may  hope  will  now 
be  surmounted.  For  today  the  United  States 
clearly  stands  at  the  pinnacle  of  power.  The 
Communist  system  stands  second,  a  very 
weak  second — weak  militarily,  weak  econom- 
ically and  industrially,  weak  in  its  inter- 
national political  connections. 


EDUCATION  AND  TAX  SOURCES- 
NEWSLETTER  BY  SENATOR 
THURMOND 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  15,  1965, 1  introduced  a  number 
of  legislative  proposals  for  consideration 
by  the  Senate.  Among  these  was  Senate 
bill  542,  which  would  eliminate  the  Fed- 
eral excise  tax  on  alcohol  and  tobacco 
products.  The  purpose  of  this  proposed 
legislation  is  set  forth  in  my  weekly  news- 
letter dated  January  18,  1965,  and  en- 
titled "Education  and  Tax  Sources." 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  this  newsletter  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  so 
that  the  purpose  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion can  be  studied  and  considered  by  all 
who  are  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
providing  additional  funds  for  education 
without  further  intrusion  of  the  Federal 
Government  into  this  area  of  activity, 
which  under  the  Constitution  has  been 
reserved  for  State  and  local  governments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Education  and  Tax  SoxmcES 

(By  Sthom  Thurmond,  U.S.  Senator  from 
South  Carolina) 

The  89th  Congress  has  been  asked  by 
President  Johnson  to  approve  a  massive  pro- 
gram of  general  Federal  aid  to  education. 

There  is  little  question  about  the  impor- 
tance of  education.    It  is  vital  to  our  people 


for  many  reasons,  foremost  among  these  be- 
ing the  paramount  responsibility  of  self-gov- 
ernment. Great  strides  have  been  made  in 
the  individual  States  to  increase  the  quality 
of  public  education.  In  fact,  public  educa- 
tion spending  by  the  States  has  tripled  in 
the  past  12  years. 

Long  ago  our  Founding  Fathers  deter- 
mined that  the  task  of  public  education 
must  be  a  responsibility  of  local  govern- 
ment. They  realized  that  education  con- 
trolled by  a  central  government  could  be 
used,  as  could  a  centralized  police  power,  to 
destroy  local  self-government  and  individ- 
ual liberty  In  the  Interest  of  establishing  a 
monarchy  or  dictatorship. 

Also,  the  Founding  Fathers  recognized  that 
more  and  better  education  could  be  obtained 
for  the  dollar  if  administered  by  a  local 
school  board.  Thus,  the  field  of  education 
was  never  delegated  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  Constitution,  but  rather  was 
reserved  to  the  States.  In  fact,  the  word 
"education"  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Con- 
stitution. Because  of  this  clear  lack  of  con- 
stitutional authority,  supporters  of  general 
Federal  aid  to  education  have  In  the  past 
proposed  only  Indirect  or  limited  programs 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  "camel's  nose 
under  the  tent."  Even  the  national  defense 
clause  in  the  Constitution  has  been  used  in 
an  effort  to  pervert  the  Intent  of  the  Consti- 
tution rather  than  seeking  to  amend  the 
Constitution. 

For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1965, 
the  President  has  requested  authority  to 
spend  approximately  one-third  as  much  as 
is  now  being  spent  for  education  by  all  the 
States.  This  money  will  go  to  public,  pri- 
vate, and  church-supported  schools  at  all 
levels,  beginning  with  kindergarten  and  ex- 
tending through  college  postgraduate  work. 
Each  year  the  Federal  spending  will  go  higher 
until  total  control  and  responsibility  rests 
in  Washington  with  Federal  bureaucrats 
spelling  out  the  contents  of  textbooks  and 
curriculums  and  controlling  teacher  pay  and 
standards. 

The  recent  orders  enforcing  the  fund  with- 
holding provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  provide  all  the  proof 
necessary  on  the  element  of  control  which 
lurks  behind  all  Federal  aid  dollars. 

There  is  a  good  alternative  for  all  Federal 
aid  to  public  education,  and  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  make  this  alternative 
possible.  The  President  is  suggesting  the 
elimination  of  some  Federal  excise  taxes.  I 
have  thvLT.  proposed  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment withdraw  Its  excise  taxes  on  alcoholic 
beverages  and  tobacco  products  so  the  States 
can  have  the  full  benefit  of  these  tax  sources. 
In  1963,  the  Federal  Government  collected 
approximately  $6  billion  in  taxes  on  alcohol 
and  tobacco.  All  States  now  tax  alcohol  and 
tobacco,  but  they  are  limited  in  their  reve- 
nues here  as  elsewhere  by  the  Intrusion  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

In  fact,  preemption  of  tax  sources  by  the 
Federal  Government  is  one  of  the  primary 
reasons  for  the  gradual  erosion  of  State  and 
local  powers  of  government  and  the  shift  of 
more  and  more  authority  to  Washington. 

If  the  President  truly  is  concerned  about 
promoting  more  progress  in  education  and 
States  responsibilities — as  well  as  preserv- 
ing States  rights  and  our  Federal  system  of 
divided  powers — then  he  should  support  this 
proposal  to  keep  tax  dollars  at  home  so  prog- 
ress for  the  people  can  be  promoted  at  the 
appropriate  level  of  government.  He  could 
also  back  a  proposal  I  am  cosponsorlng  to 
provide  a  tax  credit  for  taxpayers  who  spend 
money  to  pay  education  expenses  of  students. 

The  only  feature  lacking  in  these  two  pro- 
posals is  the  element  of  control — which,  in 
his   education   message,  the   President   pro- 
fesses not  to  desire. 
Sincerely, 

Strom  Thurmond. 


THE  STRUGGLE  IN  VIETNAM 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday.  Januaiy  16,  1965,  Heni-y  Cabot 
Lodge,  our  eminent  and  distinguished 
foimer  colleague,  addressed  the  49th  an- 
nual convention  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Secondaiy  School  Principals  in 
Miami  on  the  struggle  being  waged  in 
Vietnam.  The  address  is  timely,  and  his 
views  deserve  careful  attention  as  we 
consider  South  Vietnam  and  the  pro- 
grams of  U.S.  assistance  there,  as  well  as 
possible  alternatives  in  policy.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  address, 
containing  important  observations  ob- 
tained by  Ambassador  Lodge  in  his  ex- 
perience in  Vietnam,  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Spfech  by  the  Honorable  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.  January  16.  1965,  Fountainebleau 
Hotel,  Miami  Beach,  at  the  49th  Annttal 
Convention  op  National  Association  or 
Secondary  School  Principals 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you 
represent  such  a  tremendous  influence  on 
America's  youth  and,  therefore,  such  a  deci- 
sive factor  in  America's  destiny  that  it  Is 
indeed  a  privilege  for  me  to  have  you  give  me 
a  hearing  tonight. 

I  submit  some  thoughts,  born  of  personal 
experience,  about  Vietnam  and  what  I  say 
will  be  In  two  parts:  First,  on  why  VietnaiD 
is  important;  and  second,  on  what  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  problem. 

1 .  importance  of  the  problem 

Geographically.  Vietnam  stands  at  the  hub 
of  a  vast  area  of  the  world — southeast  Asia— 
an  area  with  a  population  of  240  million  peo- 
ple extending  2,300  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  3,000  miles  from  east  to  west.  The 
Mekong  River,  one  of  the  10  largest  rivers 
in  the  world,  reaches  the  sea  in  South  Viet- 
nam. He  who  holds  or  has  influence  in  Viet- 
nam can  affect  the  future  of  the  Philippines 
and  Formosa  to  the  east,  Thailand  and 
Burma  with  their  huge  rice  surpluses  to  the 
west,  and  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  with  their 
rubber,  oil  and  tin  to  the  south.  Japan  Is 
deeply  concerned.  All  this  affects  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  Vietnam  thus  does  not 
exist  in  a  geographical  vacuum — from  it 
large  storehouses  of  wealth  and  population 
can  be  influenced  and  imdermined. 

Historically,  Vietnam  has  long  played  a 
part  in  the  political  development  of  the  Par 
East.  For  many  centuries  It  was  under  the 
occupation  or  influence  of  the  Chinese  and 
was  used  by  the  Chinese  as  a  means  of  en- 
forcing their  hegemony  over  the  whole  of 
southeast  Asia.  The  Vietnamese  did  not  en- 
joy this  experience  and  have  traditionally 
done  what  they  could  to  throw  off  Chinese 
overlordshlp. 

But  today  Vietnam  should  be  seen  as  one 
more  instance  in  a  long  series  of  events 
which  began  in  Iran,  Turkey,  and  Greece 
after  World  War  II:  which  includes  the 
seizure  of  Czechoslovakia;  which  led  to  the 
Marshall  plan  In  Europe;  which  caused  the 
Korean  war,  the  Malayan  emergency,  the 
Huk  rebellion  in  the  Philippines,  and  the 
Berlin  crisis.  In  all  these  widely  separated 
places  the  Communist  bloc  has  tried  to  sub- 
vert and  to  undermine  the  free  world  in 
order  to  spread  their  monolithic  control  and 
their  suppression  of  freedom. 

In  opposing  this  Communist  onslaught, 
the  free  world  has  stood  together  for  nearly 
two  decades.  One  manifestation  of  our  com- 
mon determination  to  frustrate  the  Commu- 
nist design  to  conquer  Europe  was  the  crea- 
tion of  NATO.  Elsewhere  in  the  world  we 
have   formed   other   alliances.    The   United 
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cjtates  alone  has  suffered  160,000  casualties 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  In  this  effort 
to  contain  the  spread  of  communism 

This  worldwide  effort  by  nations  of  the  free 
world  has  not  been  undertaken  out  of  a 
^mnle  quixotic  delight  to  engage  In  battles 
in  distant  places.  Nor  does  Jt  signify  a  de- 
sire to  establish  a  new  colonialism  or  any 
kind  of  special  position.  The  war  In  Vietnam 
Is  not  only  the  struggle  of  a  small  nation  to 
pxist  but  it  is  also  an  open  encounter  be- 
tween the  doctrine  that  "wars  of  revolution," 
as  the  Communists  call  them,  are  the  wave 
of  the  future,  and  our  belief  that  in  the 
future  nations  should  be  allowed  to  develop 
their  own  destinies  free  from  outside  Inter- 

fgrgncG 

Althou"-h  the  North  Vietnamese  have  their 
own  motives  for  their  aggression  in  South 
Vietnam  and  have  played  the  leading  role, 
thev  have  alwavs  been  backed  by  the  Chinese 
Communists,  'should  their  aggression  be 
successful,  the  Chinese  Communists  will 
have  seen  positive  proof  that  their  approach 
to  international  relations  is  correct. 

Such  an  outcome  might  well  lead  the 
Soviets,  in  their  desire  to  retain  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Communist  bloc,  to  adopt  a  more 
belligerent  stance  in  their  relations  with 
the  outside  world.    This  would  surely  affect 

the  West. 

It  would  also  be  regarded  everywhere  as  a 
reflection  of  the  inability  or  lack  of  will  of 
the  free  world  to  prevent  aggre.ssion.  What, 
for  example,  would  be  the  reaction  in  Europe 
if  the  United  States  were  to  withdraw  from 
southeast  Asia  in  the  fr.ce  of  its  commitment 
to  assist? 

The  state  of  public  opinion  In  the  United 
States  itself  would  also  be  affected.  Should 
Vietnam  be  lost,  many  voices  would  be  heard 
urging  us  in  effect  to  "resign  from  the  world" 
to  fall  back  onto  our  "fortress  America,"  and 
to  gird  up  our  loans  for  a  contest  with 
guided  missiles.  This  too  would  be  some- 
thing with  grave  consequences  for  Europe 
and  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

Because  of  all  these  consideration,  the 
United  States  has  undertaken  to  support 
the  Vietnamese  both  politically  and  mili- 
tarily in  an  effort  which  has  cost  us  lives  and 
treasure. 

The  effort  has  not  been  In  vain.  Although 
we  are  not  yet  victorious,  much  has  been  ac- 
complished. We  have  learned  by  experience. 
There  is  more  night-fighting  by  small  units, 
there  are  able  province  chiefs,  there  are  men 
of  impressive  ability  in  the  national  govern- 
ment,' there  are  realistic  plans  for  conducting 
the  pacification  program,  and  there  is  vivid 
recognition  that  the  war  is  above  all  a  polit- 
ical matter,  in  which  the  adherence  of  the 
people  to  the  Government  Is  the  crucial 
factor. 

To  assist  this  effort  the  United  States  has 
built  up  an  able  organization  in  Vietnam  to 
assist  the  Vietnamese.  Ambassador  Taylor, 
Ambassador  Johnson,  and  General  West- 
moreland head  an  American  organization 
which  has  trained  and  helped  to  build  the 
Vietnamese  Army.  On  the  economic  and 
social  front  the  United  States  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  building  of  schools,  clinics,  and 
better  farms,  all  of  which  are  essential  to 
gaining  and  holding  the  political  support 
that  must  be  had  to  win  the  war.  And  we 
try  to  help  in  every  way  In  training  civil 
administrators  and  In  creating  political  en- 
ergy in  the  country. 

Some  have  said  that  despite  this  effort  the 
war  in  Vietnam  cannot  be  won.  Yet  recent 
history  shows  that  we  have  been  fighting 
wars  of  this  sort  for  the  past  20  years  and 
that  the  record  Is  creditable.  We  of  the 
free  world  won  in  Greece,  we  thwarted  the 
Communist  aggression  in  Korea,  we  won  in 
Malaya,  we  won  In  the  Philippines,  and  we 
can  win  in  Vietnam.  We  must  persist  and 
we  must  not  play  into  the  enemy's  hands 
by  counting  on  a  quick,  sensational,  and  easy 
way  out. 


Persistent  execution  of  the  political  and 
military  plans  which  have  been  agreed  to 
win  bring  victory — provided  outside  pres- 
sures do  not  become  too  great.  These  out- 
side pressures  occur  in  many  forms  such  as 
the  problem  of  sanctuaries  from  which  Viet- 
nam can  be  attacked  and  the  Vietcong 
helped  with  impunity.  Infiltration  from 
such  sanctuaries  cannot  be  allowed  to  defeat 
the  efforts  the  Vietnamese  are  making.  We 
will  not  shrink  from  taking  such  measures 
as  seem  necessary  to  cope  with  It. 

Another  form  of  outside  pressure  Is  the 
desire  in  some  quarters  for  an  International 
conference  here  and  now.  We  naturally  do 
not  oppose  the  idea  of  holding  International 
conferences  as  an  abstract  proposition — If 
they  are  held  at  the  proper  time  and  under 
the  proper  circumstances,  but  we  think  that 
to  hold  a  conference  now  would  serve  no 
good  purpose  and  would  seriously  undermine 
morale  in  South  Vietnam.  Consider  the 
reasons : 

1.  There  have  already  been  two  confer- 
ences on  southeast  Asia,  the  terms  of  which 
were  satisfactory  but  which  the  Communists 
violated  before  the  ink  was  dry.  Before 
holding  another  conference  there  must  be 
some  sign  that  the  Communists  of  Hanoi  and 
Peiping  are  prepared  to  leave  their  southern 
neighbors  alone. 

2.  For  the  South  Vietnamese  to  go  to  a 
conference  now  with  a  large  and  aggressive 
fifth  column  on  their  soil  would  amount  to 
a  surrender.  A  conference  not  preceded  by 
a  verifiable  Communist  decision  to  cease  at- 
tacking and  subverting  South  Vietnam  would 
be  nothing  more  than  a  capitulation. 

3.  Tliere  Is  clearly  no  agreement  between 
us  and  the  Communists  even  on  the  simple 
proposition  to  leave  South  Vietnam  alone. 
A  conference  held  in  an  atmosphere  of  bit- 
ter disagreement  could  only  make  matters 
more  dangerous  than  they  already  are. 

So-called  neutralism  Is  another  outside 
pressure  standing  in  the  way  of  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam. 
Neutralism  that  does  not  include  some  means 
of  enforcement,  that  does  not  Include  North 
Vietnam,  that  means  that  South  Vietnam 
will  be  alone  and  disarmed.  Is  nothing  more 
than  surrender.  It  should  be  opposed  for 
Vietnam  just  as  it  is  opposed  for  Berlin  or 
for  Germany. 

In  truth  both  Vietnams  are  "neutralized" 
now  by  article  10  of  the  Geneva  accord  of 
July  21,  1954,  which  said:  "The  two  parties 
shall  Insure  that  the  zones  assigned  to  them 
do  not  adhere  to  any  military  alliance  and 
are  not  used  for  the  resumption  of  hos- 
tilities or  to  further  an  aggressive  policy." 

This  provision  has  been  formally  approved 
by  article  5  of  the  the  final  declaration  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  1954  in  which  the 
USSR.,  Red  China.  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Cambodia,  Laos, 
North  and  South  Vietnam  participated. 

We  must  therefore  Insist  before  there  Is 
any  discussion  of  a  conference  or  of  neutral- 
ism that  the  Communists  stop  their  aggres- 
sion and  live  up  to  the  agreements  which 
ah-eady  exist.  The  minute  the  onslaught 
ceases,  there  can  be  peace.  At  present  the 
North  Vietnamese  seem  only  to  understand 
force,  and,  of  course,  when  they  use  force 
they  must  be  met  with  force  as  they  were  In 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  They  should  also  be 
met  with  the  strong  and  united  opposition 
of  the  free  world. 

It  seems  that  conflicts  In  far-off  places 
are  precisely  those  which  have  often 
brought  war  and  calamity  to  all  of  us.  Man- 
churia seemed  far  away  in  1931;  the  sub- 
version of  Czechoslovakia  by  Hitler  seemed 
remote  to  the  United  States  In  1938.  Yet 
the  result  was  an  untold  outpouring  of  blood 
and  treasure.  Persistence,  and  unity  in  the 
face  of  Communist  pressure  have  succeeded 
in  Europe  and  In  southeast  Asia,  and  can 
succeed  again. 


2.  nature  of  the  problem 


What  you  have  In  Vietnam  Is  a  new  kind 
of  fighting  man.  He  is  as  distinct  as  the 
Infantryman  or  the  aviator.  He  is  the  ter- 
rorist. He's  not  only  different  from  the  In- 
fantryman and  the  aviator — he's  different 
from  a  guerriUa  fighter.  He  dresses  like 
everybody  else — and  In  those  hot  countries, 
a  man  wears  a  pair  of  pants  and  a  top,  and 
that's  what  the  terrorist  wears.  But  he  is 
part  of  a  very  elaborate  organization.  He  Is 
carefully  controlled,  protected,  and  guided. 
He'll  be  told,  for  example,  to  go  in  and 
terrorize  some  village  where  the  Vietcong 
want  to  take  over.  So,  Monday  morning 
there  will  be  12  bodies  on  the  street — old 
men,  women,  children.  Nobody's  done  any- 
thing— nobody's  guilty — they're  just  picked 
indiscriminately.  The  Idea  Is  to  create  ter- 
ror. Then  they'll  kidnap  the  village  chief, 
cut  off  his  head,  put  it  on  a  pole,  and  walk 
It  around.  Well,  by  3  o'clock  In  the  after- 
noon you  don't  have  too  much  trouble  get- 
ting 17-  or  18-year-old  boys  to  join  the 
Vietcong.     It's  just  as  simple  as  that. 

Now,   you  don't  get  rid  of  this  man  by 
putting  in  an  Infantry  battalion.     The  in- 
fantry battalion  comes  In  and  It  stays  around 
for    however   long   It   wants   to.     The   ter- 
rorists disappear  into  the  houses — the  grass 
and   palm   leaf   houses   of   the   inhabitants. 
Then  the  battalion  moves  on;  It  can't  stay 
there  forever.    And  the  terrorists  come  out 
again.     Nothing  has  been  accomplished.     In 
fact   in  many   ways   the  situation   is  worse 
because  a  number  of  innocent  people  have 
been  killed.    You  don't  get  rid  of  the  ter- 
rorist by   bombing,   because   if  you   drop   a 
bomb  and  you  kill  20  people,  19  of  them  are 
women  and  children,  who  have  got  nothing 
to  do  with  the  terrorists  at  all,  and  there's 
only  one  terrorist.     So,  that  isn't  any  good — 
because  the  terrorist  is  in  among  the  people. 
Well,  therefore,  is  it  hopeless?     No,  it  isn't 
hopeless.    But  you've   got   to   organize  the 
totality  of  the  population— all  of  the  peo- 
ple— to  protect  the  local  village  officials,  and 
that  means  you   get   a    good   man  In  each 
precinct — the  smallest  unit  of  government — 
to  be  chairman,  and   a  good  committee  of 
young  men  who  have  a  stake  In  the  com- 
munity, who  have  a  family,  who  own  a  farm, 
or  who  own  a   home,  or  who  want  to  get 
ahead  In   business  or  something — and  you 
form  a  counter  terrorist  precinct  committee. 
And  then,  with  the  help  of  the  police — 
and  where  there  isn't  any  police  (and  there 
isn't  any  in  most  places  in  Vietnam) ,  you 
have  the  army  and  the  local  militia  backing 
you.    You    then    conduct    a    census.    Issue 
identification    cards,    have    a    curfew,    and 
everybody  who  is  out  after  8  o'clock  has  to 
explain  why,  or,  if  he  doesn't,  they  give  him 
the  business.     And  thus  you  go  through  each 
precinct  with  a  fine-tooth  comb. 

Now,  that's  how  you  get  rid  of  terrorism. 
And  it  Isn't  very  fast,  but  it  can  be  very  sure. 
It  has  worked  in  many  places  where  It  has 
been  tried — in  Kuala  Lumpur;  in  Algiers;  In 
the  Philippines;  and  In  the  city  of  Saigon. 

And  then  everybody  gives  the  village  chief 
and  the  chief  of  police  where  there  is  one 
some  confidence  that  he  may  be  going  to 
live,  and  then  he  In  turn  can  Interest  himself 
In  the  security  of  the  people,  and  you  begin 
to  get  an  upward  spiral.  And  then  you  can 
bring  in  your  doctors,  and  your  school- 
teachers, and  your  welldlggers.  and  the  ani- 
mal husbandry  people — and  all  the  other 
people  that  make  life  worth  while.  So,  that's 
one  part  of  the  problem. 

One  of  the  best  things  that  any  American 
has  ever  said  about  Indochina  that  I've  read 
was  said  by  the  late  Gen.  Bedell  Smith,  who 
was  the  U.S.  representative  at  Geneva  In 
1954,  after  the  French  had  been  defeated  at 
Dlenblenphu.  Georges  Bldault,  who  was 
then  the  Prime  Minister  of  France,  told 
Bedell  Smith  that  he  was  thinking  of  reliev- 
ing General  Navarre  because  of  the  defeat 
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at  Dlenblenphu.  And  General  Bedell  Smith 
said,  "Any  second-rate  general  could  win  In 
Indochina  If  there  were  a  proper  political 
atmosphere."    A  profound  remark. 

Because,  you  see,  In  this  struggle  there's  no 
front,  there's  no  rear,  there  are  no  flanks — 
and  when  the  fighter  wants  to  hide,  he  goes 
into  the  average  Vietnamese  man's  home. 
When  he  wants  to  rest,  he  goes  into  the 
average  Vietnamese  man's  home.  When  he 
wants  something  to  eat,  he  goes  Into  the 
average  Vietnamese  man's  home.  If  he's 
wounded  and  he  wants  to  get  taken  care  of, 
he  goes  into  the  average  Vietnamese  man's 
home.  If  he  wants  information  as  to  what 
the  army  is  doing,  and  as  to  what  the  Amer- 
icans are  doing,  he  goes  into  the  Vietnamese 
home — and  the  old  lady,  the  old  grand- 
mother who  is  85  years  old.  she  can  sit  there 
and  see  what  goes  on,  and  she  can  tell  him 
all  about  what  she  sees  on  the  road — if  she 
wants  to. 

Well,  now,  the  minute  the  everyday  citizen, 
living  in  his  home  in  Vietnam,  says  to  the 
Vletcong,  "You  can't  come  in  here  to  hide, 
you  can't  come  in  here  to  sleep  and  rest,  you 
can't  come  in  here  to  get  food,  yo\i  can't 
come  here  to  have  your  wounds  bound  up — 
we  aren't  going  to  give  you  any  informa- 
tion"— the  war's  over. 

I  was  asked  this  question  recently:  "I  sup- 
pose when  we  get  rid  of  this  instability,  then 
we  can  go  ahead  and  win  the  war."  I  said: 
"When  you  get  rid  of  the  instability,  there 
Isn't  any  war.  The  instability  Is  the  prob- 
lem." 

This  is  an  oriental  country,  a  tropical 
country.  Now  think  of  what  that  means. 
In  the  tropics,  nature  is  rich — much,  much, 
richer  than  it  Is  in  the  north.  So,  a  poor 
man,  living  in  the  Mekong  Delta  looks  at  the 
water  of  the  rice  paddy  where  the  rice  grows 
and  sees  fresh  water  fish  swimming  around. 
There  are  also  ducks  swimming  en  the  sur- 
face, that  eat  the  fish.  Then  no  place  in 
Vietnam  is  far  from  the  ocean.  So  tiiis  poor 
man  can  eat  rice,  fresh  water  flsh,  duck,  and 
some  of  the  most  marvelous  salt  water  flsh 
In  the  world  out  of  the  South  China  Sea. 
There  are  also  coconuts  and  pineapples  and 
all  manner  of  vegetables.  Living  right  there, 
he  can,  for  next  to  nothing,  have  a  per- 
fectly marvelous  diet  without  traveling  more 
than  a  few  hundred  yards. 

So  this  oriental  and  tropical  Vietnamese 
has  everything  he  needs  close  to  home.  But, 
in  addition  to  being  oriental  and  tropical, 
he  is  also  often  a  Confucianist.  This  means 
reverence  for  one's  ancestors;  it  means  great 
loyalty  to  family  and  to  the  small  local  group 
consisting  largely  of  relations  and  near-rela- 
tions. This  is  the  loyalty  which  counts  for 
him  above  all  others — for  which  he  is  willing 
to  die. 

How  natural  for  some  of  these  oriental, 
tropical,  and  Confucianist  Vietnamese  to  say 
to  themselves:  "Why  should  I  extend  my 
frontiers  500  miles  and  pay  taxes,  and  have 
an  army,  and  a  navy,  and  a  diplomatic 
corps,  and  all  the  trappings  of  a  Western 
nation-state,  when  I  don't  need  it?  It's  all 
right  for  these  people  in  the  north — they 
have  to,  but  I  don't  need  to."  And,  this 
would  be  an  unanswerable  argument — if  it 
were  not  for  Communist  China.  It  Is  the 
nearness  of  Communist  China  which  means 
that  they  must  become  a  modern  nation- 
state  in  order  to  survive.  In  1964  more  Viet- 
namese realized  this  than  in  1954.  But  it 
still  goes  against  their  traditions. 

Thus  the  concept  of  national  government 
does  not  mean  there  what  it  meant  in  the 
West.  And  a  loyalty  to  such  groups  as  Hoa 
Hao  and  Cao  Dai  have  a  vitality  for  which 
there  is  no  counterpart  in  the  West. 

So,  what  you  see  there — and  I  think  I  may 
have  invented  a  word  for  it — is  a  strong 
sense  of  peoplehood — and  of  group  and  fam- 
ily loyalty — but  not  the  same  sense  of  na- 
tionhood that  we  have.  These  people  think 
of  themselves  as  Vietnamese,  as  being  of  a 


distinct  race,  which  they  are — you  dont  have 
to  be  there  5  minutes  before  you  see  that. 
They  think  of  themselves  as  having  their 
own  language,  which  they  have — their  own 
literature,  their  own  art,  their  own  history. 
They  go  'way  back — It's  a  very  old  civlliza- 
ition.  They  do  not  want  to  be  overwhelmed 
and  absorbed  by  the  Chinese.  But  their 
peoplehood  often  doesn't  Involve  the  same 
attitude  toward  the  flag,  and  the  republic, 
and  the  nation,  and  all  those  things  that  In 
the  West  we  go  out  and  die  for. 

These  people  are  brave.  I  must  have  talked 
with  50  of  our  young  West  Point  captains, 
and,  believe  me,  there  are  some  young  men 
that  we  can  all  be  proud  of.  They're  with 
the  Vietnamese  army  battalions.  They  are 
enthusiastic  about  the  bravery  of  the  Viet- 
namese soldier — his  courage,  his  toughness, 
the  long-suffering  quality  that  he  has.  But 
his  loyalty  has  a  Vietnamese  quality  to  It. 
He  Is  loyal  to  his  group,  he  is  loyal  to  his 
region,  he  is  loyal  to  his  unit.  In  our  own 
Western  European  history  many  years  ago — 
there  was,  for  example,  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  the 
Duke  of  Plcardy,  and  finally  it  was  put  to- 
gether and  became  Prance.  Well,  this  coun- 
try is  evolving  from  this  medieval  lack  of 
national  organization  Into  the  20th  century. 
It's  making  progress.  But  it  Isn't — and  it 
never  was  the  same  kind  of  country  that  we 
have  in  the  West,  and  it  shouldn't  be  Judged 
that  way. 

In  the  case  of  Malaya,  it  took  121/^  years 
to  win  the  struggle  against  the  Vletcong  of 
Malaya.  And  the  thing  that  turned  the 
balance  against  the  Vletcong,  was  when  a 
political  arrangement  was  reached  between 
the  Malay  community  and  the  Chinese  com- 
munity. When  that  was  reached,  then  they 
were  on  their  way.  And  I  believe  that,  when 
a  settlement  is  reached  between  the  prin- 
cipal communities  within  Vietnam,  then  that 
will  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  day  for  that 
country. 

In  conclusion:  The  struggle  in  Vietnam  Is 
an  example  of  Mao  Tse-txmg's  statement 
that  "politics  is  war  without  bloodshed  and 
war  is  politics  with  bloodshed."  Thus,  poll- 
tics  and  war  are  opposite  sides  of  a  coin^ 
or,  as  has  been  said,  "the  two  wheels,  or 
wings,  of  statecraft."  Armed  combat  Is  thus 
only  one — and  not  necessarily  the  most  Im- 
portant— segment  of  war. 

The  struggle  In  Vietnam  Is  thus  not  a 
war  In  the  sense  that  World  War  n — or 
Korea — was  a  war,  because  total  military 
success  in  Vietnam  unaccompanied  by  suc- 
cess In  other  fields,  will  not  bring  victory. 
A  many-sided  effort  Is  needed;  no  single 
effort  will  solve  the  problem;  the  problem  Is 
thus  the  despair  of  the  headline  writer  and 
of  the  political  stump  speaker  or  of  any 
kind  of  black  and  white  phraseology. 

Therefore,  those  who  try  to  make  you  think 
tlaat  there  is  a  quick  solution  or  a  simple 
solution  or  an  exclusively  military  solution 
are  doing  you  as  much  of  a  disservice  as  are 
those  who  tell  you  that  there  is  no  hope, 
that  we  must  pull  out  and  that  another 
southeast  Asian  conference  (added  to  the 
two  which  have  been  already  held — and  dis- 
honored) will  do  other  than  turn  South  Viet- 
nam over  to  the  Communists. 

They  also  do  you  a  disservice  who  deny 
that  much  has  been  achieved,  that  the  mili- 
tary program,  the  economic  program,  the 
social  program,  the  Informational  program 
and  the  various  technical  programs  have  all 
accomplished  much — have  Indeed  built  the 
springboard  of  victory — and  that  It  is  the 
political,  counter-subversive,  counter-ter- 
rorist program  which  still  needs  special  at- 
tention. 

It  is  accurate  to  say  that  a  glass  Is  half 
full  of  water  and  It  Is  equally  accurate  also 
to  say  that  a  glass  Is  half  empty.  To  dwell 
on  the  fact  that  we  have  not  achieved  vic- 
tory does  not  negate  the  other  fact  that  we 


have   prevented   defeat — and   that   a  stale- 
mate Is  much  better  than  a  defeat. 

It  Is  not  the  American  tradition  to  get 
panicky  whenever  there  is  rough  weather— 
and  to  get  desperate  whenever  it  becomes 
clear — as  it  does  every  day — that  a  quick 
purely  military  victory  Is  Impossible.  If  we 
decide  only  to  Interest  ourselves  In  the  nice, 
quiet,  neat  countries  (which  do  not  need 
our  help)  and  abandon  all  the  rough,  tough, 
dlflScult  places  to  the  Communists,  we  wlli 
soon  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  a  rough, 
tough  world  which  Is  aimed  straight  at  the 
destruction  of  the  United  States  and  which 
will  make  our  present  effort  In  Vietnam  seem 
mild  Indeed.  Win  or  lose,  the  stakes  In 
Vietnam  are  enormous.  And  we  need  not 
lose. 


THE  NEED  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL 
REFORM   CONTINUES 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Post,  com- 
menting on  a  study  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  an  Effective  Congress,  re- 
minds us  that  the  need  for  congressional 
reform  continues. 

The  recent  changes  in  the  rules  of  the 
other  body  are  a  recognition  of  this  fact; 
and  I  am  hopeful  that,  before  long,  both 
bodies  will  join  in  enacting  legislation  to 
set  up  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Mod- 
ernization of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Dec.  28, 
1964] 

Consensus  on  Congress 

Among  the  most  serious  problems  that  the 
new  Congress  will  have  to  face  will  be  Its 
own  deficiencies.  For  many  years  It  has 
limped  along  under  the  btirden  It  has  In- 
herited from  custom  and  tradition. 

The  will  of  the  majority  is  often  frustrated 
by  minority  obstruction,  filibusters,  commit- 
tee oligarchies,  the  dead  hand  of  seniority 
and  the  Incrustation  of  privilege.  Most  Con- 
gressmen realize  that  their  institution  is  out 
of  Joint  with  the  times.  Many  fears  are  ex- 
pressed that  It  has  slid  from  first  to  last 
place  among  the  three  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. Yet  the  rescue  of  Congress  from  its 
worsening  obsolescence  has  been  repeatedly 
postponed. 

The  only  consoling  aspect  of  this  situation 
Is  the  fact  that  pressures  are  building  up. 
Inside  and  outside  of  Congress  there  Is  now 
a  healthy  demand  for  rather  sweeping  re- 
forms. Today  the  National  Committee  for 
an  Effective  Congress,  In  a  searching  study 
of  contemporary  problems,  points  to  "explo- 
sions of  population,  of  technology,  of  urban 
life,  of  knowledge  and  of  human  expecta- 
tions" to  bolster  Its  belief  that  "we  are  now 
crossing  the  historical  equivalent  of  a  sound 
barrier  unaware,  and  we  are  entering  a  new 
mode  of  life  unprepared." 

A  large  part  of  this  unpreparedness  lies  on 
Capitol  Hill.  The  House  needs  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  Its  major'ty  leadership  so  that 
It  can  steer  a  straight  course  Instead  of  wob- 
bling under  the  buffetings  of  contending  fac- 
tions.   Several  steps  seem  imperative. 

1.  The  Speaker  should  be  given  a  strong 
steering  (or  policy)  committee  to  help  shape 
the  legislative  agenda  and  carry  '.t  through. 

2.  The  Speaker  should  have  authority  to 
take  a  bill  to  the  floor  for  a  vote  if  it  should 
be  held  in  the  Rules  Committee  for  21  days 
or  more. 
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<,  The  Speaker  should  be  able  to  send  to 
/.nnference  bills  passed  by  both  Houses  with- 
out waSg  on  a  balky  Rules  Committee 

4  Se  speaker,  with  the  approval  of  the 
cteerlne  Committee,  should  exercise  the  au- 
fhorltv  now  lodged  In  the  Rules  Committee 
S  rescue  any  administration  bill  bottled  up 
Sr  a  legislative  committee  after  it  has  had 
ft  reasonable  period  in  which  to  act. 

<i  Finally  both  Houses  should  act  to  set 
„D  a  joint  Committee  on  the  Modernization 
of  Congress  for  the  consideration  of  numer- 
ous other  proposed  reforms. 

These  aims  for  the  redeployment  of  power 
within  Congress  are  stated  in  sonaewhat  dif- 
ferent form  by  different  groups.  But  behind 
them  there  is  a  very  substantial  consensua 
They  are  designed  to  make  Congress  respon- 
sive to  the  national  will. 


OPPORTUNITIES  TO  PRESERVE  THE 
NATION'S  SCENIC  BEAUTY 
Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
struggle  to  protect  some  of  our  natural 
heritage  in  the  outdoors,  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  future  generations,  is  a  continu- 
ing one  which  must  be  waged  anew  every 
day  of  our  lives.  „   ,    ^ 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  has  called  at- 
tention to  a  number  of  new  opportunities 
which  face  us  in  our  continuing  effort  to 
set  aside  some  of  the  scenic  beauty  of 
our  Nation  for  long-range  public  enjoy- 
ment. «._..*. 

The  editorial  discusses  the  efforts  to 
preserve  Assateague  Island;  to  protect 
the  beauty  of  the  Hudson  River  high- 
lands from  industrial  encroachment;  to 
save  the  splendor  of  a  portion  of  Grand 
Canyon  National  Monument;  to  preserve 
the  irreplaceable  Indiana  dunes  as  a 
public  park  in  an  area  of  great  popula- 
tion and  industrial  growth;  and  the  con- 
troversy over  the  best  development  of  the 
Potomac  River  basin. 

The  Journal  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
this  continuing  discussion  of  our  price- 
less natural  resources;  and  I  hope  our 
citizens  will  pay  attention  to  the  timely 
warning  the  Journal  offers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  MUwaukee  (Wis.)    Journal,  Dec. 
27,  1964] 
Beauty  Versus  the  Buck 
You   cannot   put   a   price   tag   on   scenic 
beauty,  buy  It,  wrap  it  up,  and  carry  It  home. 
Being  Intangible,  it  cannot  be  weighed  or 
measured.    For   this   reason,   much   of   our 
beauty  Is  being   eroded,   a  victim  of  more 
practical   uses  to   which  people  can  pin  a 
value  In  dollars.    Examples  lie  at  every  point 
of  the  compass. 

Assateague  Island  Is  a  narrow  spit  of  im- 
spolled  Atlantic  seashore  on  the  Maryland 
coast,  the  last  major  undeveloped  stretch 
from  Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Hatteras.  Maryland, 
which  hopes  to  see  it  set  aside  as  a  national 
park,  recently  had  to  get  a  court  order  to 
keep  local  developers  from  chewing  up  the 
Island  with  bulldozers.  The  battle  Is  far 
from  over. 

In  New  York  State,  a  power  company  wants 
to  build  a  mighty  hydroelectric  plant  In  the 
heart  of  the  handsome  Hudson  River  high- 
lands at  Storm  King  Mountain.  Conserva- 
tionists say  It  will  deface  the  mountain  and 
string  powerllnes  through  miles  of  beauty. 
Local  people  favor  the  plant;  It  will  put  new 
dollars  in  circulation,  they  say,  and  you 
can't  feast  on  scenery. 


The  Federal  Reclamation  Bureau  wants  to 
dam  up  a  new  stretch  of  the  Colorado  River, 
creating  a  lake  80  miles  long,  inundating 
much  of  the  magnificence  of  the  canyon  In 
Grand  Canyon  National  Moniunent.  Trapped 
water  will  help  make  the  desert  bloom,  the 
Bureau  argues;  It's  good  for  business. 

For  years  there  have  been  proposals  in 
Congress  to  make  a  national  park  of  the 
superb  Indiana  dunes  at  the  south  end  of 
Lake  Michigan.  While  Congress  dallied,  steel 
finishing  mills  have  been  built  In  the  heart 
of  the  area  and  an  Industrial  port  Is  pro- 
posed. The  park  would  "undermine  the  eco- 
nomic potential  of  the  area,"  says  Represent- 
ative Halleck,  Republican,  of  Indiana. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  plans  to 
dam  and  flood  out  a  great  section  of  the 
Potomac  River  basin  at  Seneca,  Md.,  in- 
cluding 40  miles  of  wooded  beauty  along  the 
old  C.  &  O.  Canal.  The  Maryland  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  Development  has  figures 
which  purport  to  prove  that  the  new  lake 
would  get  40  times  the  use  of  the  canal  foot- 
paths and  offer  fine  tourism-recreation  po- 
tentials. 

During  hearings  on  the  proposed  Hudson 
River  powerplant,  one  speaker  offered  the 
stark  prospect  of  a  future  world  stripped  of 
natural  beauty.  "Do  we  want  the  entire 
country  to  turn  Into  one  enormous  Disney- 
land," he  asked,  "with  little  bits  and  pieces 
of  the  past  preserved  so  when  we  fatigue  of 
living  in  the  make  piece,  papier  mache  world 
we  go  to  a  little  amusement  park  for  a  little 
bit  of  normal  land  or  real-life-o-rama?" 

Potential  economic  benefits  cannot  be 
Ignored  In  planning  man's  massive  projects; 
neither  can  our  heritage  of  esthetics.  In  the 
continuing  contest  between  beauty  and  the 
buck,  beauty  too  often  Is  the  loser. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  DOAR  OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  nomi- 
nated John  Doar,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  succeeding 
Burke  Marshall  as  the  Director  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Division  in  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Last  siunmer,  the  President  also  pre- 
sented Mr.  Doar  with  the  Distinguished 
Federal  Civilian  Award  for  his  outstand- 
ing service  as  first  assistant  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Civil  Rights  Division 
throughout  the  long  and  difficult  rights 
controversies  of  the  past  few  years. 

I  express  the  great  pride  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  in  the  accomplishments  of 
this  young  man,  and  point  out  how  thor- 
oughly his  spirit  of  public  service  is 
representative  of  the  Wisconsin  tradi- 
tion. 

John  Doar  is  a  native  of  Minneapolis; 
but  he  grew  up  in  New  Richmond,  Wis. 
He  practiced  law  in  New  Richmond,  after 
being  admitted  to  practice  before  the 
Wisconsin  bar  in  1950. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Doar's 
Interest  and  activities  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights  do  not  arise  from  any  partisan  at- 
titudes; and  that  is  true  also  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  Our  State  has  a 
great  tradition  of  belief  in  human  rights 
which  transcends  political  partisanship. 
Both  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic 
Parties  in  Wisconsin  have  a  deep  com- 
mitment to  civil  rights  legislation. 

Our  State  passed  its  first  civil  rights 
bill  way  back  in  1895,  and  it  embodied 
most  of  the  features  of  the  public  accom- 
modations section  of  the  historic  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.    Wisconsin  has  had 


an  excellent  fair  employment  practices 
law  since  1945,  supported  by  both  parties. 

John  Doar  represents  the  same  Wis- 
consin tradition.  In  New  Richmond, 
Wis.,  he  worked  for  the  law  firm  of  Doar 
&  Knowles.  Mr.  Knowles  is  now  the 
Republican  Governor  of  Wisconsin. 
Here  in  Washington,  he  has  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  administrations 
of  President  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson. 

Wisconsin  is  justifiably  proud  of  John 
Doar;  and  we  wish  him  well  in  the  new 
work,  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
whole  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  on  John 
Doar  which  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  September  2,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   Times,  Sept.  2, 

1963] 
Ubiquitous  Rights  Aid:  John  Michael  Doar 
The  white  man  was  siu-rounded  by  Negroes 
bent  on  avenging  the  murder  of  Medgar  W. 
Evers.  Sidestepping  bottles  and  rocks,  he 
moved  along  Parish  Street,  in  Jackson.  Miss., 
urging  the  mob  to  lay  down  its  weapons. 

At  the  street's  end,  a  double  line  of  police 
stood  ready  to  move  in  with  clubs  and  guns. 
"My  name  is  John  Doar,  D-o-a-r,"  he  shouted 
above  the  curses  and  Jeers.  "I'm  from  the 
Justice  Department,  and  anybody  around 
here  knows  I  stand  for  what  is  right." 

The  scene,  the  man,  the  dialog,  could  have 
come  from  the  Imagination  of  a  scriptwriter. 
But  friends  of  John  Michael  Doar  insist 
there's  nothing  theatrical  about  the  per- 
formance of  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
in  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department. 

Observers  sometimes  liken  his  manner  to 
that  of  Gary  Cooper,  or  his  voice  to  that  of 
James  Stewart.  They  then  add  immediately 
that  his  total  lack  of  self-consciousness  and 
his  aversion  to  publicity  make  comparisons 
with  any  actor  misleading. 

Yet  his  dally  routine  often  sounds  like  a 
tour  by  a  summer  stock  company. 

"John  Doar's  in  Birmingham,"  one  re- 
porter told  another  at  dinner  recently. 

"No,  he's  In  New  Orleans,"  another  said. 

"No,  I  saw  him  here  In  Jackson,"  a  third 
spoke  up. 

"You're  all  right,"  said  a  fourth.  "He 
was  in  Birmingham  this  morning,  argued  a 
case  In  New  Orleans  this  afternoon  and  ar- 
rived In  Jackson  tonight." 

ACTIVE    in    MEREDITH    CASE 

Yesterday  he  was  in  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  where 
Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  delayed  the  opening 
of  the  public  schools. 

Last  fall  he  was  at  the  side  of  James  H. 
Meredith  when  the  Negro  was  turned  away 
at  the  University  of  Mississippi  by  Gov.  Ross 
R.  Barnett.  When  Mr.  Meredith  finally  en- 
tered "Ole  Miss"  on  September  30,  1962,  Mr. 
Doar  again  was  there,  sharing  his  dormitory 
room  while  a  riot  raged  all  night. 

Top  Negro  leaders  praise  Mr.  Doar  for  his 
honesty  and  his  conviction.  "He  hears  the 
dialog,  and  he  understands  It,"  one  Negro 
leader!  who  has  been  critical  of  other  Gov- 
ernment ofllclals,  said. 

However,  Mr.  Doar  has  detractors.  Im- 
patient voung  Negroes  in  Jackson,  for  ex- 
ample, thought  his  Intervention  with  the 
mob  was  unwarranted.  "What  did  he  reaUy 
accomplish?"  one  asked.  "He  got  the  police 
off  the  hook,  that's  all." 

Segregationists  In  northern  Mississippi 
took  some  pleasure  in  the  early  difficulties 
Mr.  Doar  had  as  he  argued  the  Government's 
case  in  voter  registration  suits. 
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Reprimanded  by  one  Judge  for  falling  to 
produce  siinicient  evidence.  Mr.  Dear  has 
since  sliowed  up  In  court  with  stacks  of  affi- 
davits and  exhaustive  records.  "He  goes  in 
with  evidence  by  the  bale  now,"  a  court  re- 
porter said.  "I'll  bet  that  Judge  Is  sorry  he 
opened  his  mouth." 

Mr.  Doar  w.is  born  on  December  3,  1921,  In 
Minneapolis.  He  grew  up  In  New  Richmond, 
Wis.,  was  graduated  from  Princeton  Univer- 
sity and  served  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Army  Air  Corps  in   World  War  II. 

After  discharge  from  the  service,  he  went 
West,  graduating  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia's Law  School  at  Berkeley  in  1950. 

Explaining  his  choice  of  school,  he  says, 
'California  was  the  best  place  to  make  a 
fortune." 

RETURN    TO    WISCONSIN 

When  his  father,  also  an  attorney,  became 
ill.  Mr.  Doar  returned  to  New  Richmond  to 
assist  him  in  his  practice.  He  stayed  10 
years. 

In  the  spring  of  1060,  Harold  Tyler,  chief 
civil  rights  attorney  in  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, called  a  friend  of  Mr.  Doar's 
and  offered  him  the  division's  No.  2  spot. 

Since  the  administrtatlon  was  In  Its  final 
months,  the  other  niiin  declined  but  sug- 
gested Mr.  Doar. 

"I  liked  trial  work,  and  I  knew  this  would 
be  tough  trial  work,"  Mr.  Doar  said  later. 
"Also,  I  had  some  clear  Ideas  about  civil 
rights  In  this  country.  It  Just  appealed  to 
me." 

When  Robert  F.  Kennedy  became  Attorney 
General,  he  appointed  Burke  Marshall  to  re- 
place Mr.  Tyler.  Mr.  Doar  calls  Mr.  Mar- 
shall "the  greatest  40-year-old  lawyer  in  the 
country."  Although  he  is  a  Republican.  Mr. 
Doar  stayed  o!i  his  Job  when  the  Democrats 
C.I  me  to  Washmgton. 

In  the  last  3  years,  he  handled  dozens  of 
t  >."^ks:  Ne^ro  voting  .«uits,  fn^cdom  riilers,  and 
the  case  of  the  Mis.slsslppl  Negro  leader  who 
had  his  home  burned  to  the  ground  and  then 
was  charged  with  arson. 

Mr.  Donr's  wife.  .A!uio.  and  their  four  chil- 
dren wait  for  his  return  at  their  Chevy  Chase 
home  in  Washington.  The  children  are  Gael. 
11  yo.irs  old:  Michael.  7;  Robert,  2;  and  a 
3';.. -month-old  son.  John  Bxjrke. 

When  Mr.  Do,,r  quelled  the  bottle-throw- 
ing in  Jackson,  the  baby,  a  month  old.  had 
r.o  name.  "We  haven't  had  much  chance  to 
pick  one."  Mr.  Doar  explained  then. 

But  he  remembered  when  the  child  had 
been  born. 

"It  w.Ts  May  12. "  he  said,  "at  the  time  of 
t'ue  Birmingham  riot." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  lurther  morning;  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  pursuant  to  the  order 
previously  entered.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  10:30  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
1  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday, 
January  20. 1965,  at  10:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  19, 1965: 

In  the  Air  Force 

Thre  following  persons  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grades  Indi- 
cated, imdcr  the  provisions  of  section  8284, 
Htle  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067,  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  perform 
the  duties  indicated,  and  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force : 

To  be  viajor,    USAF    (Medical) 

Robert  M.  Dean,  AO20an204. 

To  be  captains,  VSAF   (Medical) 

Ramon  Casanova-Rolg,  A031 12804. 
Frank  L.  Jones,  A03141117. 
John  R.  Morris.  A031 11579. 
Ross  G.  Olson,  AO3123100. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  USAF   (Medical) 

Norman  E.  Belsaw,  AO314'2037. 
Bradford  L.  Davis.  A03141994. 

To  be  captains,   USAF  (Dental) 

Herbert  Abrams.  AO3089005. 
Jim  R.  Gcrron,  AO3043709. 
Donald  J.  Mauthe,  AO3113907. 
Tcrrence  J.  Moriarty,  AO3111009. 
Michael  J.  Todaro. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,   USAF   (Dental) 
Dwalnc  K.  Cruser,  AO3140472. 
Ronald  J.  Lieb.  A031248in. 
Rich.ird  II.  Shauaman,  AO3125099, 
Bruce  E.  Shaver,  A03 125498. 
Raymond  W.  Taylor,  AO3126038. 
Maurice  J.  Tepper,  AO3140616. 
Robert  J.  Usseglio.  AO3140482. 

To  be  jnajors.  USAF   (Judge  Adi^ocate) 
Campbell,  Jim  W..  Sr..  A02249559. 
Greene.  James  E..  A02251216. 
Nelson.  Deane  D..  AO2251305. 
Sholces.  Claude  D.,  A02238118. 

To  be  captains,  USAF  (Judge  Advocate) 

Acker,  William  L..  Jr.,  AO3073515. 
Babcock.  Dale  L.,  Jr.,  AO0784275. 
Babcock.  Robert  A..  AO30717G0. 
Bruton,  Thomas  B.,  AO2205687. 
EUl.son.  David  R..  A031 15910. 
Gordon.  Richard  F.,  AO3059840. 
Handley,  Thomas  A.,  A02235488. 
Jojjnson,  James  A.,  AO3051200. 
Joyce,  William  J.,  .^03059380. 
Lane,  Frank  W.,  Jr.,  AO2220220. 
Langdell,  Samuel  F.,  Jr..  AO3102252. 
Mahonev,  Shannon  D.,  AO3102666. 
Marcollo,  William  T.,  AO0679913. 
Markham.  Jcrrold  E.,  AO3014038. 
Michalskl,  Jan  K.,  AO3104152. 
Monachino,  Joseph  V.,  AO3104472. 
Mcrtell,  James  R..  AO3102745. 
Ncl.son,  Klethe  E.,  AO3086913. 
Rvan.  John  C,  AO0711487. 
Saiisin^.  William  A..  AO3104349. 
See,  Marion  J.,  Jr.,  AO3103390. 
Shull,  Charles  J.,  AO4027:)84. 
Thomas,  Robert  W.,  A01863776. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,   USAF 
(Judge   Advocate) 

Band,  David  S.,  AO3094539. 
Barnes.  Ned  M..  AO3121066. 
Barrett,  David  P.,  AO3096197. 
Bennett,  Thomas  F.,  AO3093915. 
Bergman,  Robert  E.,  AO3118103. 
Beske,  Richard  S.,  A03121974. 
Bies,  Richard  M.,  AO3093691. 
Bolton,  Robert  S.,  A03121894. 
Busch,  William  S..  AO3093919. 
Cafnpbell,  John  S.,  Jr.,  AO3121064. 
Camplsl.  Peter  I..  AO3012239. 
Cluccl.  John  A.,  AO3086714. 
Coomes,  Charles  A.,  A03121352. 
Copperman,  Seymour,  A03 102819. 


Crampton,  Charles  A.,  A03121975. 

Crowley,  James  E.,  AO3121076. 

Dleterlch,  John  L.,  AO3086374. 

DUlman,  Dewey  G.,  A03121976. 

Dougla.cs,  Robert  G.,  AO3121860. 

Duenow,  James  M.,  A03121864. 

Esch.  Lee  E.,  AO3121870. 

Eskridge,  John  S.,  A03116137. 

Feeney,  Robert  H.,  A03121764. 

Forman,  William  H.,  Jr.,  AO3120957. 

Gallo,  Slmeo  J.,  A03121874. 

Galloway,  Bruce  C,  A03121783. 

Gixston,  David  E.,  A03121787. 

Gibbons,  Boyd  H..  Ill,  AO3095487. 

Heerln,  James  E.,  Jr.,  A03121862. 

Hubert.  Douglass  E..  AO3085616. 

Ingram,  John  F.,  AO3099739. 

Ingrao,  Anthony  P..  AO3012264. 

Jones.  Roger  A.,  AO3100375. 

Kastl,  .Joseph  W.,  A03121965. 

Keating,  John  A.,  AO3086004. 

Kenyon,  Karl  L,  A03121755. 

Kcohane,  Brian  W..  A03121971. 

Kolb,  Jvihn  G.,  AO3104532. 

Koteles,  John  T.,  A03121888. 

Kroetz.  Thomas  W.,  A03121876. 

Logsdon,  William  H,.  AO3096288. 

Lomax,  John  D..  AO3105883. 

Mandel.  Jack  11..  AO3093252. 

McCarthy.  Michael  W..  A03121961. 

McElvenny.  John  F.,  A03121949. 

Mennell.  John  C.  AO5505845.  ~" 

Miller.  James  E..  A031 21877. 

Morgan,  Jack  W..  AO3099745. 

Mowery,  Charles  F..  Jr.,  A03121774. 

Murphv.  Edward  W.,  A03121972. 

Negron.  Victor  H,.  A03121788. 

Nester.  Charles  A..  A03121776. 

Olson.  Theodore  H.,  A03121963. 

O'Neill,  D.tnipl  J.,  AO3un6810. 

Orr.  Orvillc  O.,  Jr..  AO3095597. 

O'Shaughnersy.  William  J..  AO3099320. 

Persy.  Arnold  I..  AO3055031. 

Pitus.  Thomas  G..  AO3nG0476. 

Port  or.  Jamrs  P..  A031 16349. 

Priest.  Whaync  C.  Jr..  A03 100791. 

Proost,  Robert  L.,  AO3097203. 

Ramirez,  Joe,  AO3119007. 

Reed,  Gayle  R.,  A03121872. 

Rice.  Norman  J..  AO3120r)G8. 

Roberts.  Major  C.  Jr..  A02211817. 

Rouic,  Arthur  L..  Jr.,  A03121964. 

Ruddock.  Donn  M.,  A03121995, 

Salve,  Patrick  J.,  AO3086956. 

Shula,  Robert  J.,  AO3093835. 

Sloan,  Ralph  SI,  Jr.,  AO3121770. 

Stevens.  George  R.,  AO3115909. 

Terrlll,  Lowell  J.,  AO309 1542. 

Ulrlch,  Joseph  E.,  A03121RG5. 

V/hitaker.  Benjamin  P..  Jr..  A03121968. 

Wilson.  Frank  W..  AO3074482. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grades  In- 
dicated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  dates  of 
rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force: 

To  be  major 

Coonan,  John  F.,  A0432132. 
To  be  captains 

Acrts,  Robert  D.,  AO3056173. 

Agnello.  Anthony  M..  AO3035832. 

Alexander,  Jimmle  M.,  AO3066095. 

Anderson,  John  J.,  A03111722. 

Anelll,  Robert  L.,  AO3067568. 

Ashworth,  William  D.,  AO1910132. 

Aunapu,  Donald  S.,  AO3065575. 

Barott,  Philip  J.,  AO3064941. 

Bartels,  Allan  E.,  Jr.,  AO3065125. 

Baumann,  Walter  G..  AO3087494. 

Beckstrom,  Arthur  W.,  AO3065869. 

Berrler.  John  D..  AO3035859. 

Blehn,  Roland  E..  Jr..  AO3065711. 

Billings.  Wilbur  D..  AO3004882. 

Billlng.sley,  Vincent  H.,  A02215648. 

Black,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  AO3056485. 

Blood,  Robert  E.,  AO3066035. 

Bolstad,  Richard  E.,  AO3065392. 
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Bolte.  Wayne  L..  AO3065091. 
Bond,  Doyle  H.,  Jr.,  AO3065792. 
Bond,  Parker  L.,  A03 126606. 
Boone,  James  L.,  AO3056589. 
Boone,  Samuel  H.,  AO3056486. 
Boswell,  Stanley  L.,  Jr..  AO3055499. 
Braden,  Courtland  R.,  AO3087529. 
Braukman,  William  E.,  AO3087530. 
Brenner,  Clarence  L.,  AO3066349. 
Brent,  Frank  N.,  Jr.,  AO3080113. 
Brumley,  Wendell  E.,  AO3066559. 
Buehler,  Daniel  W.,  AO3065469. 
Bunn.  Lionel  D.,  Jr.,  AO3056363. 
Burdlck,  Jerry  H.,  AO3087532. 
Canon,  Truman  L.,  A02222999. 
earner,  Paul  R.,  AO3056377. 
Carter,  Robert  D.,  AO3087536. 
Cataldi,  Robert  R.,  AO3087537. 
Chambless,  Loyd  E.,  AO3056491. 
Chinn,  James  E.,  AO3065926. 
Chrlstlanson,  Perry  A.,  AO1910493. 
Clark,  Arthur  C.  Ab3065435. 
Cody,  Leonard  S.,  AO3065962. 
Cole.  Ronald,  AO3056493. 
Colonero,  Alfred  G.,  AO3053183. 
Compton.  Jack  B.,  AO3065837. 
Confer,  Marlon  E.,  A02224633. 
Connelly,  Gerald  H.,  AO3065018. 
Corey,  Charles  J.,  AO3065231. 
Cornett,  James  E.,  AO3056381. 
Courtrlght,  Morris,  Jr.,  AO3056382, 
Coy,  Clair  B.,  AO3029458. 
Cranwell,  John  A..  Jr.,  AO3066365. 
Crawford,  John  R.,  AO3056601. 
Cunningham,  Thomas  L.,  AO3056494. 
Currie,  William  R.,  AO0r,56603. 
Dalton,  Wlndnl  K.,  AO3065572. 
Daniel,  Joel  N.,  AO3066343. 
Decordova,  Kenneth  E.,  AO3065109. 
Degraaf,  John  D.,  AO3056604. 
Dickinson,  Art  L.,  Jr.,  AO3066366. 
Dishong,  Clyde  E.,  AO3065338. 
Doub,  Logan  J.,  AO30e5983. 
DrlscoU,  Bruce  H.,  AO3066398. 
Erickson,  Donald  E.,  AO3066116. 
Pine,  Frederick  R.,  AO3065540. 
Fisher,  Robert  M.,  AO3056388, 
Ford,  Clifford  G.,  AO30.'>6391. 
Frazicr,  Lester  G..  AO3066399. 
Friesel.  Clarence  E.,  AO3066332. 
Gaffner,  Gary  L.,  AO3065235. 
Gage  Howard  D..  AO3065909. 
Gaillardetz,  Roger  P.,  AO3065022. 
Gerrlsh,  Joseph  R.,  AO3080097. 
Glardlno,  John  R.,  AO3056610. 
Gibbons,  Gerald  G.,  AO3066427. 
Glass,  George  J..  AO306C370. 
Gossett,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  AO3056397. 
Graves,  William  E.,  Jr.,  AO3080024. 
Grayblll,  Paul  V.,  Jr.,  AO3065151. 
Gregelein.  George  M.,  AO3066019. 
Griffith,  John  E.,  AO3087562. 
Grlllo,  Thomas,  Jr.,  AO3036568. 
Gross,  Wllli.am  J.,  AO3056507. 
Guldl,  Adolph  M.,  Jr.,  AO3066119. 
Hackley,  William  M..  Jr.,  AO3080099, 
Haeusler,  Dean  R.,  AO3065737. 
Hafner,  Patrick  H.,  AO3066394. 
Hansen,  Rus.sell  K.,  AO3065176. 
Harenskl,  Walter  J..  Jr..  AO3056617. 
Harris,  Roland  L..  AO3087566. 
Harrison,  Tommy  G.,  AO3080026. 
Haynes,  Zack  T.,  AO3080182. 
Heinlsch,  Richard  B.,  AO3065543. 
Helton,  Dale  D.,  AO3065130. 
Henderson,  William  F.,  AO3056620. 
Hendren,  William  L.,  AO3087568. 
Herrman,  Leroy,  AO3066334. 
Hickey,  Zachariah  J..  AO3056403. 
Hicks,  Jerry  N.,  AO3066312. 
Hoffman,  Donald  W.,  AO3066313. 
Holcombe,  Kenneth  E..  AO3057433. 
Holmes,  Donald  M..  AO3056625. 
Hopkins,  Donald  J..  AO3036804. 
Hunt,  David  R.,  AO3065744. 
Hunter,  Richard  L.,  AO3065132. 
Hurt,  Thurston  L.,  AO3065591. 
Jackson,  George  D.,  AO3066041. 
Jenrich,  Edwin,  AO3087639. 


Jensen,  Arnold  A.,  AO3066062. 
Jensen,  Earl  E.,  AO3056407. 
Johns,  Arthur  L.,  AO3056518. 
Johnson,  Ncal  G.,  AO3080104. 
Johnson,  Thomas  N.,  AO3069854. 
Jones,  Buddy  F.,  AO3065987. 
Jovce,  James  J.,  AO3065030. 
Ka'dera,  Ronald  R.,  AO3065822. 
Karaba,  Vincent  S.,  AO3080148. 
Keene,  Marcus  B.,  Jr.,  AO3080032. 
Keith,  Chandler,  AO3056631. 
Keith,  Robert  C,  AO3087577. 
Keith,  Robert  M..  A030o6632. 
Keller,  Bruce  G.,  AO3066335. 
Kinder,  Richard  J.,  AO3065991. 
Kleopfer,  Duane  L.,  AO3066254. 
Klick,  Richard  F.,  AO3066043. 
Klinestlver,  Lawrence  R.,  A02237572. 
Kobelas,  Stephen  G.,  AO3056526. 
Krumback,  Randall  L.,  AO3065811. 
Lakey,  Harvey  L.,  AO3056411. 
Lammerdlng,  John  J.,  AO3056528. 
Landry,  Hayes  J.,  AO3056413. 
Lankford.  Ralph  P.,  AO3065033. 
Larabee,  Frederick  S.,  AO306G286. 
Lashar,  William  L.,  Jr.,  AO3065405. 
Lauruhn,  Delbert  W.,  AO3066316. 
Leavitt,  Robert  E.,  AO3087583. 
Light,  Jack  S.,  AO3056416 
Lilling,  Paul,  AO3028946. 
Lindsay,  Horacs  V.,  Jr.,  AO3064495. 
Logan,  Robert,  AO3065035. 
Lucas,  Joseph  R.,  Jr.,  AO3054296. 
Luce,  James  R.,  AO3066078. 
Luttrell,  Willis  W.,  Jr.,  AO3065080. 
Martin,  Pi-ul  W.,  A01855183. 
Martinez,  Ru'oen  H.,  AO3056422. 
Mathews,  Royce  L.,  AO3067757. 
McAdoo,  Raymond  C,  AO3066661. 
McCain,  James  M.,  AO3065444. 
McGlll,  Bernard  G.,  AO3080111. 
McNew,  Edward  E.,  AO3066617. 
McPherson,  Ray  C,  Jr.,  AO3080170. 
Meeter,  Dudley  F.,  AO3065527. 
Mercer,  Pollard  H.,  Jr.,  AO2205670. 
Merrill,  Bennie  L.,  AO3056429. 
Mesenbourg,  John  L.,  AO3066618. 
Miles,  John  D.,  AO3068239. 
Miller,  Robert  C,  AO3056549. 
Miller,  Walter  D.,  AO3065280. 
Miller,  William  B.,  Jr.,  AO3065249. 
Moehling,  Wayne  A.,  AO3065113. 
Monk,  Ronald  E.,  AO3065312. 
Morgan,  Charles  R.,  AO3065064. 
Morris,  Bascome  F.,  AO3065554. 
Morrison,  Jack  H.,  AO3056541. 
Morton,  Raymond  C.  AO3056542. 
Muscatello,  William  R.,  AO3056438. 
Northgraves,  John  M.,  Jr.,  AO3087595. 
Oklmoto,  Frederick  S.,  AO3039156. 
O'Leary,  Brian  H.,  AO3066595. 
O'Leary,  Francis  S.,  AO3087472. 
Pace,  Addison  N.,  AO3087476. 
Pace,  Edward  L.,  AO3087596. 
Patterson,  Robert  E.,  AO3048450. 
Paxson,  William  C,  AO3066551. 
Peko,  Paul  E.,  AO3065555. 
Pickett,  John  R.,  AO3040875. 
Pilkinton,  Bobby  R.,  AO3065081. 
Prather,  Gerald  L.,  AO3065357. 
Proul.  Blanche  L.,  AL3059876. 
Provenclo,  Arthur  T.,  AO3027255. 
Ramsey,  Donald  W.,  AO3065597. 
Ray,  Kenneth  L.,  AO3056556. 
Reed,  Clyde,  AO3065358. 
Reynolds,  Richard  C,  Jr.,  AO3054516. 
Rodke,  Phillip  M.,  AO3066264. 
Rohde,  Roy  F.,  AO3066445. 
Roland,  Ronald  J.,  AO3C66603. 
Rynes,  Donald  E.,  AO3065558. 
Sachse,  Billy  E.,  AO3065630. 
Schwinghammer,  Gregor  J.,  AO3066621. 
Sol,  Prank  M.,  Jr.,  AO3066086. 
Scoltock,  Richard  G.,  AO3056563. 
Sellers,  Jerry  A.,  AO3065119, 
Shaw,  Robert  D.,  AO3067018. 
Shelley,  Kennedy  K.,  Jr.,  AO3066605, 
Shoemaker,  Clyde  L.,  AO3066448. 


Shore,  Willis  L.,  AO3087490. 
Simanek,  Ferdinand  A.,  AO3066239. 
Simmons.  John  F..  AO3087491. 
Sims,  Hiram  L.,  AO3071102. 
Sinclair,  Waymon  L.,  AO3087614. 
SJolund.  David  C,  AO3066606. 
Smith,  Lawrence  E.,  AO3056570. 
Smith,  Scott  W.,  Ill,  AO3055230. 
Sommers,  Glenn  M.,  AO3056571. 
Sorensen,  Franklin  W.,  AO3066397. 
South,  William  R.,  AO3087498. 
Spires,  George  E.,  II,  AO3056572. 
Stelnkamp,  Henry  W.,  Jr.,  AO3066574. 
Stollenwerck.  Robert  C,  AO3087502. 
Stone,  Edgar  C,  AO30e6005. 
Stone,  Ralph  E.,  AO3066358. 
Strand,  George  E.,  AO3065564. 
Strand,  Stanley  G.,  Jr.,  AO3066269. 
Strebel,  Clarence  E.,  AO3065818. 
Struthers,  Loretta  J.,  AL3056461. 
Sullivan,  Reuben  A.,  AO1911830. 
Sullivan,  William  J.,  Jr..  AO3066396. 
Taylor,  Edwin  S.,  AO3036255. 
Tebbs,  Max  O.,  AO3056575. 
Terry,  Bradlee,  AO3065895,  .  . 
Thomas,  Donald  B.,  AO3087509. 
Thompson,  Rector  A.,  AO30.56464. 
Trevena,  Charles  D.,  AO3065608. 
Truax,  Edwin  L.,  AO3065260. 
Underwood,  Rufus  D.,  Jr.,  AO3080122. 
Vaught,  Wilma  L.,  AL3059917. 
Verner,  Clara  W.,  AL3056579. 
Vinson,  Billy  J.,  AO3066113. 
Vogelgesang,  Clarence  E..  A02254928. 
Vowell,  Jack  R.,  AO3087628. 
Walker,  Guary  O.,  AO3080086. 
Walker,  Robert  H.,  AO3039733. 
Walker,  Vernon  E.,  AO3065508. 
Walker,  William  O.,  AO3066547. 
Weeks,  Richard  V.,  AO3067847. 
Weinberg,  Richard  M.,  AO3024128. 
West,  Dennis  G.,  AO3065803. 
Whltaker.  Joseph  T.,  AO3066296. 
Whitaker,  William  A.,  AO3054398. 
Whittaker,  Loyal  M.,  AO1853099. 
Wilks,  Carlton  O..  AO3066610. 
Wilson,  Donald,  AO3087521. 
Wilson,  Samuel  W.,  AO3056581. 
Wolf,  Plus  J.,  AO3056473. 
Wolfe,  James  L.,  AO3054636. 
Woody,  Charles  D.,  A03C66413. 
Wranosky,  Robert  W.,  AO3080160. 
Wyant,  Dalbert  B..  AO3065866. 
Yarns,  Lisle  B.,  AO3066629. 
Zarnowiec,  Felix  L.,  AO3056584. 

The  following  distinguished  military 
graduate  of  Air  Force  Officer  Training  School 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Air  Force 
in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  8284,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designa- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  section  8067, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  a  medical  service  officer,  and 
with  date  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

Zabezensky,  M.,  AO3163590. 

The  following  distinguished  military 
graduates  of  Air  Force  precommlsslon 
schools  for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force  in  the  grade  indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8284,  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

7*0  be  first  lieutenant 
De  Carlo,  Louis  N.,  AO3104826. 

To  be  second   lieutenants 
Addison,  Jon  R.,  A03154965. 
Adkins.  Ben  P.,  A03162495. 
Alderman,  James  H.,  A03161861. 
Alexander,  Ronald  R.,  A03 134077. 
Anderson,  Fred  R.,  A03148596. 
Andres,  Hoyt  C,  A03 161340. 
Angelos,  Nicholas  L.,  A03 148755. 
Austin,  James  A.,  A03159614. 
Ayres,  John  D.,  A03162563. 
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Ballard,  John  L.,  A03146886. 

Barg,  WllUam  M.,  A03148946. 

Baskin,  Michael  S.,  A03 156932. 

Bates,  Charles  V.,  A03157224. 

Becker,  Leo  E.,  AO3150492. 

Bennett,  John  D.,  A03148991. 

Bennett,  Richard  B.,  AO3133480. 

Benson,  Ronald  W.,  A03 149055. 

Bingham,  Wendell  R..  A03148878. 

Boldman,  Michael  I.,  A03162398. 

Bollenback,  George  W.,  A03163632. 

Bonar,  Richard  J..  AO3162506. 

Brackbill,  Jeremiah  U..  A03 148556. 

Branzell,  Marshall  E..  Jr.,  A03162498. 

Brecheisen,  Dee  D.,  A03157175. 

Brewer.  Edward  Y..  AO3149013. 

Bronowskl.  James  P.,  A03 155133. 

Bucben,  Jean  R..  A03 163200. 

Burdge,  Robert  E.,  AO3160106. 

Burford.  Edward  G.,  A03146447. 

ButteU.  Duane  A..  Jr..  A03 133960. 

Casstevens,  Jerry  D.,  AO3162570. 

Chasen,  Marvin  H.,  A03 148646. 

Cheshire,  Jlmmle  D..  AO3146406. 

Chierlci.  Louis  R.,  A03148686. 

Christen,  Jerold  W.,  AO3162508. 

Christensen,  Roger  E.,  A03 160069. 

Clanton,  Richard  L..  A03148614. 

Clark,  Richard  C,  AO3162510. 

Comly,  David,  AO3148990. 

Cook,  Robert  D.,  AO3149047. 

Crockett,  John  T.,  Jr.,  A03162193. 

Cwalina,  Bruce  A.,  A03 148602. 

Dechance,  Richard  P.,  A03 148622. 

Dejan.  Charles  R.,  A03147499. 

Dice,  Ronald  A.,  A03162513. 

Dlrmeyer,  John  C,  AO3161055. 

Dorrls,  Ralph  S.,  A03148935. 

Drace,  Donal  T.,  A03162514. 

Dunigan,  John  M.,  A03162515, 

Dunlap.  Nathaniel  W..  Jr.,  AO3156390. 

Dyal.  Thomas  B.,  A03148779. 

Edwards.  James  A..  II,  AO3162033. 

Elchor,  Perry  R.,  A03 148304. 

Elder,  James  R.,  A03161287. 

Ener,  Ernest  L.,  Jr.,  A03156572. 

Planigan,  Ronald  E.,  A03162518. 

Poster.  David.  AO3162520. 
Fox,  Charles  E.,  A03 162521. 
Preedman,  Harry  S.,  A03156885. 

Garrett,  Lawrence  N.,  Jr.,  A03162264. 
Genet,  R\issell  M.,  A03162523. 
Ghlgllen,  James  C,  A03161366. 
Gooden,  Hiram  R.,  A03133615. 
Grant,  Jerry  A.,  AO3157250. 
Graves,  Rodney  B.,  AO3150462. 
Greene,  Lawrence  W.,  Jr.,  AO31601B7. 
Greger.  George  D.,  Jr.,  A03 162528. 
Hanchett,  Bjn-on  L.,  AO3162530. 
Hancox,  Charles  T.,  A03162539. 
Hanly,  Frank  J.,  A03 162538. 
Hansen,  Earl  B.,  A03 147441. 
Harbolt,  John  A.,  A03 162536. 
Haugen,  Richard  N.,  AO3157021. 
Hedges,  James  M.,  ni.  A03 162535. 
Heinze,  Larry  H.,  A03157835. 
Helvllin,  Thomas  S.,  A03148554. 
Henderson.  Earl  J.,  A03156582. 
Hlu,  Hen  M.,  A03162534. 
Hocker,  Richard  L..  A0315612e. 
HoUey,  Johnnie  L.,  Jr..  A03156583. 
Honeycutt,  Larry  L.,  A03158616. 
Hotinskl.  Richard  M.,  A03 146686. 
Hranlcka,  Thomas  L.,  A03159415. 
Hughen,  Willard  M..  A03162531. 
Ireland,  Charles  E.,  A03 148923. 
Jackson,  John  R.,  AO3162540. 
Janney,  Richard  N.,  A03 148683. 
Johnson,  Aaron  J.,  A03157441. 
Johnson,  Theodore  A.,  A03148333. 
Karton.  Simon  M..  A03 133730. 
Kaufman,  Harold  R.,  A03 149078. 
Kersten.  John  H.,  AO3149052. 
Klelne,  Walter  J.,  A03162991. 
Knopf.  Lee  R.,  AO3149018. 
Kochevar,  James  M..  A03 148806. 
Kroenlein.  James  H.,  A03 159059. 
Kulp.  Richard  W.,  AO3157220. 
Kupec.  Joseph  B..  Jr.,  A03 149064. 
La  Salle.  Charles  C.  A03162544. 
Lacey.  Phillip  M..  A03162543. 
Laffey,  Jamee  T.,  A03 149077. 


Lang,  Gary  D.,  A03161379. 

Larkln,  John  C,  A03 148634. 

Lawlor,  Michael  C,  AO3149062. 

Layton,  John  F.,  Jr.,  AO3149001. 

Lee,  Robert  M..  AO3148605. 

Lleberman,  Max  L.,  AO3149094. 

Llndquist,  Erik  J.,  A03162545. 

Long.  William  J.,  AO3148604. 

Maderia,  Patrick  P.,  Jr.,  A03162547. 

Marcussen,  Douglas  L.,  AO3160678. 

Matus,  Jerome  P.,  AO3147039. 

McCarthy.  John,  A03 148561. 

McGrath,  Michael  P.,  A03157984. 

McMahon,  William  E.,  A03156866. 

McWhiney,  Edgar  E.,  AO3162550. 

McWUliams,  William  D.,  A03162551. 

Merchant,  John  E.,  A03 163557. 

Miller,  Roger  H.,  A03148954. 

Mitchell,  Charles  L.,  A03 148799. 

Morilak.  John  H.,  A03 148672. 

Mount,  Michael  H.,  A03 145979. 

Murphy,  Michael  B.,  AO3148930. 

Mxirphy,  Michael  J.,  A03 148947. 

Myers,  Glenn  L.,  ni,  AO3163560. 

Newton,  David  G.,  A03163561. 

Nlckerson,  David  E.,  Jr.,  A03162554. 

Noy,  Thomas  W.,  AO3148560. 

Gates,  Fred  D.,  A03157446. 

Olson,  Merrill  H.,  A03148768. 

Ott,  Gunter  E.,  A03 148880. 

Palamaro.  John  M.,  Ill,  A03 147007. 

Pearson,  Jack  T.,  A03163566. 

Peters,  Martin  H.,  A03163564. 

Peterson,  John  E.,  A03155119. 

Pippin,  Ernest  H.,  Jr.,  A03148774. 

Pitt,  Ronald  E.,  AO3149093. 

Plummer,  James  M.,  A03 162952. 

Porter,  William  J.,  AO3158096. 

Powell,  Donald  L.,  AO3161450. 

Powers,  Duane  P.,  A03163567. 

Prater,  Gladstone  J.,  Jr.,  A03133742. 

Prust,  Allan  E.,  A03163575. 

Rainwater,  Elbert  L.,  AO3147072. 

Raslnskl,  John  E.,  A03148583. 

Ray.  James  E.,  A03156615. 

ReveU,  WlUiam  R.,  A03 163571. 

Rich,  Lloyd  L.,  AO3146680. 

Rlvely,  Joseph  C,  AO3161820. 

Robertson,  Michael  G..  A03163569. 

Roblshaw,  Howiird  C.  A03148684. 

Romlnes,  Jackie  A.,  A03148773. 
Rook.  Robert  D..  A03 149092. 
Routt.  William  S.,  A03159169. 
Rubensteln,  Larry  J.,  A03133887. 
Saffel,  John  C.  A03163577. 
Sanders,  Emmett  W.,  Jr.,  AO3150540. 
Schell,  Daniel  P.,  A03 148562. 
Schneider,  Bernard  G.,  Jr.,  AO3149022. 
Schneider,  John  A.,  AO3150541. 
Schneider,  Roger  W.,  A03163246. 
Schumack,  Thomas  A.,  A03147362. 
Schwlnkendorf,  William  E..  AO3163580. 
Scott,  Roger  E..  A03162729. 
Seeger,  John  R.,  A03 150481. 
Shlppey,  Frederick  L.,  A03148678. 
Sinclair,  Albert  R.,  A03133158. 
Skey,  Anthony  F.  M.,  A03148787. 
Skinner,  Toby  L.,  A03155981. 
Smith,  Michael  H.,  A03 148582. 
Steyer,  Harold  C,  Jr.,  A03155146. 
Stierman,  Tyrone  M.,  A03163583. 
Stlne,  Terrence  P.,  AO3130440. 
Strickland.  Charles  L.,  AO3156360. 
Struve,  Roger  L..  A03 149067. 
Sylvester,  Delano  J..  A03 163587. 
Taylor,  Michael  A.,  AO3149108. 
Thompson,  Robert  A.,  A03148631. 
Tomllnson,  Kenneth  J..  A03163585. 
Toru-lno,  Ralph  G.,  A03 148595. 
Trammell,  James  A.,  A03148866. 
Tucker,  George  L.,  AO3150488. 
Tudor,  Ray  G.,  A03147823. 
Vargas,  Santiago,  Jr.,  A03 148618. 
Vergho,  Gary  L..  A03133753. 
Vlckerman,  Bruce  E.,  A03158471. 
Wall,  Stephen  H..  AO3149063. 
WaUace.  Arthur  M.,  A03 148526. 
Wallace,  Gary  H..  AO3149109. 
Walters,  Charles  M.,  A03163589. 
Wankerl,  Max  W.,  AO3162503. 
Ward,  Alan  A.,  Jr.,  A03148783. 


White,  Kenneth  N.,  AO3149028. 
Whitfield,  Glenn  T..  Jr.,  A03 163592. 
Whitney.  Raymond  J..  Jr.,  A03157214. 
Wiener,  Dale  O.,  A03163591. 
Wilcox,  Joel  G.,  A03163593. 
Williams.  Theadora  J.,  AL3148816. 
Winegar,  Rodger  A.,  A03148652. 
Wold,  Hal  W.,  AO3163209. 
Wollstadt,  David  C,  AO3149019. 
Worley.  Gary  G.,  A03161572. 
York,  Ernest  D.,  A03 148740. 
Zelgler,  Gary  S.,  AO3163078. 

Subject  to  medical  qualifications  and  8ub< 
Ject  to  designation  as  distinguished  military 
graduates,  the  following  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Offl. 
cers'  Training  Corps  for  appointment  In  the 
Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8284,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  date* 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force : 


Michael  A.  Ballard 
William  M.  Banks,  Jr. 
Louis  R.  Barnett,  Jr. 
Robert  W.  Baucom  JU 
Dennis  H.  Berry 
Kirk  R.  Brimmer 
Richard  D.  Clark 
j£imes  R.  Cross 
Louis  G.  DeLaVergne, 

Jr. 
David  A.  Garbrlck 
William  H.  Gilmore 
Buster  C.  Glosson 
Thomas  C.  Green 
Joseph  L.  Hodges  ni 
Warren  S.  Hubbard 
John  D.  Hughes 
James  M.  Huntsman 

ni 

Barry  B.  Hutsell 
Rajmiond  K.  Itagakl 
Gordon  L.  Jenkins 
Louis  I.  Johansen 
Richard  H.  Johnson 
James  T.  Jones,  Jr. 
Larry  M.  Kanda 
Hugh  B.  Kaufman 


Thomas  S.  Lanier 
George  E.  Leftwich 

rn 

Jasper  L.  Mathls 
Steve  M.  Mlhalchlck 
John  B.  Moelmann 
Robert  A.  Moore 
Rolland  J.  Moraine 
Thomas  E.  Mueggen- 

borg 
Don  J.  Newell,  Jr. 
Charles  M.  Niggemeyer 
Joseph  L.  Oberle 
Daniel  C.  Parcell 
Albert  A.  Pool 
Theodore  L.  Ramirez 
Larry  P.  Rogers 
MacDonald  Rogers 
Robert  C.  Salisbury 
Terrance  E.  Severson 
David  H.  Shaffer 
Homer  C.  Smith 
Howard  K.  Sonoda 
George  A.  Souza 
Victor  D.  Stevens 
Paul  L.  Tiley 
Dennis  C.  Torrez 


In  the  Marike  Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marina 

Corps  for  temporcuy  promotion  to  the  grade 

of  major,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  at 
provided  by  law: 

•Gear,  John  W.  'Lippold,  OrvlUe  V., 

•Baker,  William  H.  Jr. 

•Gamble,  Ross  M.  'Litzenberger, 

•Hawkins,  David  H.  Earle  D. 

•Cable,  Wiley  R.  •Glldden,  Thomas  T. 

•Joy.  Lester  H.  •Hamilton,  John  A. 

•PoJtUn,  Louis  •Manhard,  Albert  H., 

•Fauver,  Ronald  E.  Jr. 

•Bradberry,  Joe  E.  "Kraynak.  John  P. 

•Palmer,  Charles  B.  •Cahlll,  John  J. 

•Frlberg,  James  W.  "Hower,  Raymond  R. 

•Conrado,  James  S.,  •Alves,  Edward  R.,  Jr. 

Jr.  •Dumont,  Thomas  J. 

•Kent,  Brian  B.  'Walker,  James  H. 

•Ferrlngton,  George  •Sullivan,  Thomas  L. 

B.,  Jr.  •Goodln,  James  C. 

•Jenks,  Harry  E.,  II  •Stoffelen,  Peter  L. 

•Slack,  Thomas  W.  •Paro,  Eugene  E.,  Jr. 

•Cook,  Walter  T.  'Yelek,  Don  L. 

•Teague,  Charles  E.  •O'Neill,  John  E. 

•Strain,  Donald  H.  •Stiffler,  Charles  R. 

•Malovlch,  Arthur  D.  •Breckenridge,  Floyd 
•Newman,  Buel  B.,  Jt.      S..  Jr. 

•Bird,  Neale  E.  •Lelsy.  Robert  R. 

•McDermott,  Arthur  'Martin,  Richard  L. 

T.  •Orr.  Arnold.  J. 
•Walcott,  Prank  B.,  IH^Sears.  Walter  E.,  Jr. 

•Rojo,  Manuel,  Jr.  •Goodall,  Robert  L. 

•MorrlB,  Clark  3.  •Eversole,  Carl  J. 

•Blnney,  Douglas  C.  "Lunsf ord,  WllUcon  T. 

•Duphlney,  Randall  'Palmer,  Richard  L. 

W.  'Palmer,  Robert  P. 

•Aim,  Richard  A.  "Eddy.  James  R. 

•Emmons.  Charles  D.  •Williams,  Prank  P., 

•Wood,  Charles  D.  Jr. 

•Chace,  Frank  C,  Jr.  •D'Arco,  Anthony  J. 
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•Mitchell,  Prank  H..      Dangelo,  Samuel  B..  HI 

jf  Lelpold,  Robert  D. 

•Beauchamp.  Glen  T.   LoveU.EarlF. 
•Llmbach,  Walter  R.     Ross,  William  H.,  Jr. 
•West,  Frank  K.,  Jr.      Brown,  Rangeley  A. 
•O'Connell,  Patrick  J.  Keck,  Louis  K. 
•Egger,  Charles  H.  P.     Herber,  John  A. 
•Vldano,  Albert  J.  Patterson,  Frederick 

•Brooks,  Thomas  D.  D.,  Jr. 

•Mayer.  Donald  P.         Black.  Charles  H. 
•Sheahan,  Robert  R.     Edwards,  Raymond  W. 
•Vlers,  Willard  G.,  Jr.   Marosek.  Joseph  R. 
•Sherlock,  John,  Jr.       Collier,  James  G. 
•Jarman,  Lewis  W.        Ladd,  Bobby  T. 
•  Connolly,  James  J.      Belli,  Roy  L. 
•Dunn,  Hollls,  T.  Coombe,  Donald  E. 

•Shauer,  Walter  H.,  Jr.  Murray.  Michael  P. 
•Rogers,  Lane  MUler,  Clarence  B.,  Jr. 

•Ohaney,  Earl  D.,  Jr.     Hubbard,  William  D. 
•Zimmerman,  Glpson,  Thomas  J.,  Jr. 

Eugene  H.  Williams,  Donald  G. 

•Merrill.  Will  A.  Knowles,  Charles  H. 

•House,  William  E.,  Jr.  Doser,  Joseph  G. 
•Snead,  Douglas  L.        Timmons,  Dwlght  R., 
•Alber,  John  W.  Jr. 

•McMonagle,  James  J.  Carson,  William  G.,  Jr. 
•Carptenter,  Donald     Reese,  Clifford  E. 

B.  Dereng,  Chester  P. 

•Kittler,  Simon  J.         Snyder,  Robert  L. 
•Lono,  Luther  A.  Ledet,  Rodney  H. 

•Ogden,  Bruce  F.  Reislnger.  Frederick  J. 

•Donovan,  Orval  E.       Glubilato,  John  J. 
•Vandersluis,  Jan  P.      Wojclk,  Donald 
•Walker,  John  B.,  Jr.     Lang,  Richard  H. 
•Bright,  Ray  E.  Schaefer,  Donald  A. 

•Skipper,  Kenneth  J.    Larson,  Eddis  R. 
•Thatcher,  John  L.        Daniels,  Claude  M. 
•Gallagher,  Edward  W. Wilcox,  Kenneth  H. 
•Brower,  Joseph  P.        Warner,  James  W. 
•Standlsh,  Cameron     Moore,  Thomas  R. 
•Hunter,  Earl  R.  McCarthy,  John  J. 

•Herron.  David  G.  Creighton,  Robert  W. 

•Salter,  Martin  E..  Jr.    Farley,  Bob  W. 
•Waters,  George  J.         •Rose,  William  W. 
•Elam,  David  L.  'Young,  Fred  P.,  Jr. 

•Wood,  Donald  E.  •Madore,  Norman  C. 

•Sieger,  Joseph,  Jr.        •Morris,  Frank  B. 
Terrell,  Daniel  E.,  Jr.    •Cumlskey,  Francis  P. 
Fischer,  Robert  W.        •  Campbell .  Henry  C. 
Tyson,  Charles  J,,  in     •Wilkinson.  Heniy  E. 
Cooper,  Robert  M.  •  Schwab,  Charles  P. 

Colbert,  Arthur  B.         •Lark.  Scott  E. 
Stlce,  Ray  B.  •Bourbeau,  Richard  T. 

Fry,  Robert  L.  'Spangler,  Donald  E. 

Portie,  Ralph  •Dlerlckx,  Phil  A. 

Brause.  Bernard  B.,  Jr.  •Jenkins,  Clarence  E. 
Chaney,  Guy  R.  •Hallet,  James  G.,  Jr. 

Poster,  Roger  D.  •Hattaway.  Earle 

Wheelock,  Richard  J.    •Harris,  Jerry  W. 
Cretney,  Warren  O.       •Corrlveau,  Orval  J. 
Jackson,  Harold  L.,  Jr.  •McLaughlin,  Melvln 
Kutchmarek,  Jene  R.        W. 
Lee,  Richard  P.  'Nix,  Casey  B. 

Mead,  John  E.  •McCue.  Merrill  W. 

Blakeman,  Wyman  U.   *  Gandy.  Austin  O. 
Stewart.  Ray  N.  •Wright  Ira  L.,  Jr. 

Brandon,  Virgil  B.  •Wilson,  Warren  L. 

Hubner.  John  •Wyatt,  John  B. 

Warn,  Lloyd  K.  •Cllne,  Frank  E. 

Lavelle,  John  B.  *  Cushman,  James  R. 

Micheels,  Herman  M.     'Demmond.  Jack  W. 
Wright,  Frank  H.  •Sophos,  Michael 

Shea,  Speed  P.  •Davis,  Kenneth  L. 

Kron,  Ronald  W.  •Morrisey,  Robert  B. 

Overtiu-f ,  Charles  D.      •Lane,  Keary  L. 
Svoboda,  Theodore  D.    'Hershey,  Rodger  E. 
McDonald,  Oliver  G.      'Buckley,  John  D.,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Victor  J.,  Jr.   •Conroy,  Eugene  L. 
Prather,  James  E.,  Jr.    Seaman,  George  W. 
Telchmann,  David  A.    Block,  Robert  E. 
Latall,  Raymond  F.       McMillan,  William  W., 
Peck,  Matthew  B..  Jr.       Jr. 
Morlarty,  James  M.       Blerhaalder.  Dirk  C. 
Sherman,  James  R.        Jordan,  Thomas  E. 
Redman.  Carroll  G.       Dyson,  Frederick  W. 
Gebsen,  Clarence  U.      Bressler,  Alexander  L., 
McCaughey,  Douglas       Jr. 

A.,  Jr.  Voss,  Bethel  A. 

Qascolgne,  Donald  Q. 

The  following-named  offlcers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 


grade    of   captain,   subject   to   qualification 

therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

•Byrne,  William  A.  •Bertrand,  Horace  A., 

•Shannahan,  John  K.        Jr. 

•Volz,  Carl  W.  'Tesulov,  Vlnce 

•Swlgart,  Robert  W.  'Upshaw,  Charles  R. 

•Komar,  John  T.  'Horak,  Frank  J.,  Jr. 

•Rivera,  Jules  C,  Jr.  •Cates.  George  L. 

•Breckenridge,  Alex-  •Cowperthwalt, 

ander  D.  N.  William  C. 

•Barbes,  Alden  H.,  Jr.  •Stanton,  Donald  R. 

•Sherwln,  Robert  S.  •Johns,  Ronald  P. 

•Hearn.  George  C,  Jr.  •Williams,  Gary  W. 

•Collins,  Thomas  M.  •Seav.  Olen  A.,  Jr. 

•Waller,  William  W.  •Flessner.  Matthew 

•Worley,  Jerry  W.  •Santos,  Joaquin  S., 
•Itchkawlch,  Harold  E.      Jr. 

•Kllday.  John  J.  •Hummel,  Jerome  H. 

•Bean.  Gary  W.  •Bever,  John  C. 

•Mallard.  Robert  A.  •Gundlach.  Louis  T. 

•Stanton.  James  E.  •Hannel,  Arthur  G., 
•Calhoun,  David  H.  HI 

•Weidner,  Richard  J.  'Hartley.  Harry  G. 

•La  Van,  Ray  E.,  Jr.  •Pattlllo,  Charles  E., 

•Archambault,  Arthur      Jr-        ^,,„  ,   —^ 
E    jr  •  Judklns.  Cliff  J.,  m 

•Seebu^ger,  John  E..  'Pless,  Stephen  W. 

jj.  •Richey,  Franklin  D. 
•Snedeker,  Munson  R.  'Olson,  WUllam  A. 

•Brown,  Herman  C.  'Field.  Steven  E 

•Heffley,  Henry  S..  Jr.  •Shelor.  DarreU  S. 

•Lousma.  Jack  R.  •Demko,  Leonard  R. 

•Workmon,  David  G.  'Summe,  Robert  C. 

•Ranta,  Roger  J.  •Kogerman,  WUliam 
•Riggs,  James  L.,  Jr.  ^'    .       ™^  t 

•Hendricks,  Dick  D.  'Rauscher.  Thomas  J. 

•Pool,  Lloyd  G.  'Cooper.  John  B. 

'Craig.  Herbert  E.  !P*^^5^°' ^^T^  .    Tr 

•Calvirt,  John  D.  ^Barsky  Connie  A   Jr, 

•Reiman.  Lawrence  P.  !E.Tf""' 7^""^^^^^ 
•White,  Joseph  H.         •pilanski,  Joseph  R. 

•Dixon,  Edward  E.  t^^^' -^"S".!^  t- 

•Jackson,  Clifford  A.  l^''^^^^^^}lVl    \r 

•Kaster.  Stephen  H.  'Dyer  Wa^^ce  N..  Jr. 
•Anderson.  Jesse  E.,  Jr.:Steele.  David  L. 

•TPiBhPr  RnvE    Jr  •Dameron,  John  B. 

tESnn    Tnhnr   Jr  *Loveless, Graden H 

•Boston.  John  o.,  jr.  ,-^,,„_.,_  rr«„.onp«  n 

•Rader,  Russell  W.        ^SlJ  J?  W 

•Domlnguez.  Michael  .Q^^g^  Vincent  R. 

•D^iffee.  Gerald  L.  tgSS.^t^L^' 

•Holllngshead,  .Huckaby,  Richard  H. 

Marshal  L.  .Wright.  William  E. 

•Pegler.  Richard  N.       .gA^n  welton  C. 
•Kelley.    Reginald    C...S^J^«j;i-37^'^^3L. 

^^-  ,  _.  •Mayers,  Joseph  C. 

•Koppang.  James  D.  .capozza.  Anthony  M, 

•Butcher  Bobby  G.  .y^^olls,  Myron  B. 

•Capen.  Robert  D.  ,^^  ^^^^^  r. 

•Land.  Edward  J..  Jr.    .^j^ntlngham.  David 
•Hazlewood  Charles  E.  ^^^^^^  ^ 

•Whltmer.GenM.       .Nardo.  Joseph  F. 
•Greisen.   Clifford  ^-tieUenharget.Cb 

Jr. 
•Hanrahan,  James  G 


Kellenbarger,  Charles 

P. 

"Mclver,  Werner  W. 

•Bartel,  Hubert  M..  Jr.  .g^  ^er,  Robert  E. 

•Howe,  David  T.  'Cooper.  Gary  J. 

'Schwarz,  Manfred  E.  .Rhodes,  William  M. 

'Miro.  Richard  A,  •  joganic.  Donald  P. 

'  JoUey,  Hugh  S.  'Marshall,  John  C. 

•Baler,  James  F.  'Nixon,  Robert  K. 

'Cooper,  Melvln  D.  'Marino.  Gaetano 

•Bogard,  Bobby  D.  'Cotterman,  Eugene  P. 

'Mickey,  Robert  B.  'Brown,  Mark  T. 

•  Boggs ,  Psischal  Q.  '  Clark.  Read  M. 

•Bailey,  Edward  R.  •Tully,  James  M. 
•Mounes,    Sylvan    E., •Rivers, Ernesto. 

Jr.  •Durand,  Edward  R., 
•Neff.  Robert  L.  Jr. 

•Buske,  Kenneth  R.  'RoUina,  Gerald  J. 

'  AUerton,  George  N.  'Driver,  Robert  J.,  Jr. 

'Todd,  Harry  Q.  'Cadiz,  David  O. 

'Plerl,  Francis  L.,  Jr.  'Bennett,  Raymond  H. 

•Hastings,  Barclay  'Panning,  David  E. 

'Arroyo,  Alfred  A.  U.  'Glalze,  Samuel  S. 

•Curry,  John  E.  'Scarbrough,  Harold 
'Boone,  Frederick  E.  D. 


•  Cole ,  Bobby  P.  •  Norton,  David  8. 
•Dowling.  Richard  D.    •Tanzman,  Arnold 
•Myers,  Roger  E.  'Wlbbelsman,  Frede- 
•GaUegos,  David  M.  rick  P. 

•Horton,  Ansley  S.         •Schlagel.  Gordon  B. 
•Williams,  Charles  A.    "Wood,  Charles  H. 
•Anderson.  Edward  J.  •Klsh,  Julius  P..  m 
•Griffith.  Frederick  T.  •Ciccone.  Ronald  O. 
•Heath,  Richard  A.         'Black,  David  R. 
•Rowley,  William  B.      'Mathews,  Robert  A-, 
•Turner,  George  E.,  Jr. 

Jr.  •McMuUln,  Charles  T. 

•King.  PavQ  P.  •Hines,  Oscar  J. 

•Swyney.  Thomas  E.     •Coady.  Eric  J. 

•  Weigand.  Philip  S.       •Hays,  Robert  H. 
•Jessen,  Thomas  P.       •Shaver,  William  C. 
•Drlskell,  James  M.       'Grunlng.  Charles  B. 
•Slusher,  Leonard  K.     •Knepp.  Donald  B. 
•Ridgeway,  William  T.  •Burton,  Lou  L.,  Jr. 
•Connelly,  Edmund  J.,  •Greene,  Bruce  A. 

Jr.  'Manning,  Douglas  B. 

•Abele,  WiUlam  B.,  Jr.  •Hitchcock,  Gene  B. 
•Payne,  Bobert  M.         •Reed,  Robert  M. 
•Andrews,  Donald  W.    'Grubbs,  William  A., 
•Loveless,  Mark  E.  m 

•Mullins.  Robert  R.       •Baldwin,  Larry  L, 
•Kirkpatrick,  Robert    •Slrois,  Benoit  J.U 

E.  •  Cooke,  John  P. 

•Waters,  Williams  L.     •Smith,  James  M. 
•HufBnes,  Hollls  E.         •Conner,  Billy  F. 
•Pricker,  Jerrell,  T.        •Bergman,  Donald  D. 
•Bragan,  David  F.        'Klingler,  Donald  P. 
'Norman,  Kay  A.         'May,  James  S. 
'Hanmiond,    Jack    B.'Sturkey,  Charles  E. 
'Sims,  Gerald  W.  'Connor,  Brlah  K.,  Jr. 

'Bohlscheld,  Curtis  B.'Bllyeu,  Byron  L. 
'Barker,  Joseph  L.       'Pearson,  Jeremiah 
'Bomls.  Matlss  M.  W.,  HI 

'Ely,  John  C.  'Lelker.  Robert 

•Chambless,  Bobby  D.^TUley,  WUliamA.,  Jr. 
•Holt,  John  M.  •Burke,  Francis  M. 

•Flaherty.  Joseph  E.     •Morley,  Guy  H. 
'McBrlde,  Ernest  J.,      'Matson,  Claude  A. 

m  'Stlegman,  Donald  L. 

'Dauksz,  Edward  D.      'Newton,  David  B. 
•Stewart,  Stanley  B.     'Glbbs,  Joseph  W.,  m 
•Channell,  Wiley  B.     •Jones.  Kenneth  N. 
•Deckel.  Albert  W.       'Fitzgerald,  Ernest  T. 
'BeaU.  Ernest  B.,  Jr.     'Grimm.  Edward  A. 
'Miller,  Thomas  P.      Steele,  James  L. 
'Pfrimmer,  Bonald  E.McElroy,  James  B.,  Jr. 
'Sales,  Joseph  B.  Dlffen.  Bay  I. 

•DePries,  Christian  F.,Brown.  Donald  H.,  Jr. 

Jr.  Sawyer,  John  P. 

•BrasweU,  Buford  W., Helm.  John  H. 

Jr.  Sllva,  Lionel  M. 

'Vacca,  Donald  V.        Myers,  Oran  L. 
'Albright,    Jacob    K..  Smith.  WlUiam  S. 

jj.  Bichardson.  Jimmy  D. 

•Chappie.  Bennett,  niLolimeler.  Donald  L. 
'Shoaff,  John  W.  Jackson,  Blchard  D. 

'Lumsden,  James  L.     CurreU,  John  B. 
'Fallon,  Timothy  J.     Howe,  Otis  D.,  m 
•Thomson.  Blchard       Barnhill,  Dwlght  D. 

•J-    Jr  Lawson,  John  H. 

•Peterson.  Bruce  B.      PeaseJDonald  C. 
'Smelich.  Walter  B.      Somervme,  Gary  J. 
'Munson,  Bolf  e  L.        BasmussAn,  Robert  J. 
'VanEs,  John  M.  Garriott,  Sphn  W. 

•Tristany,  John  P.        Johnson,  Robert  L. 
•Wardlaw.  Robert  W.,  Ammons,  Kenneth  L. 

Jr.  Prldgen,  Norman  E., 

•Sites,  David  T.  Jr. 

•Durham.  Thomas  R.  Anderson.  William  M. 
•Hovey.  Julian  R.,  Jr.  Crowley,  John  F. 
•Cooper,  William  J.     OXaughlln,  Larry  L. 
•EveriU   Peter  D.  Handrahan,  Robert  O. 

•Craig,  Frederick  B.     Ward.  Richard  T. 
•Clark,  John  L.,  Jr.      Ash,  David  I. 
•Meredith,  Martin  W.  Larsen,  Robert  A. 
•Edwards,  Charles  J.,  Winston.  Herbert  T. 

J  J  Beaudoln,  Leonard  J., 

•Ransom,  Albert  J.  Jr- 

•Jacobs.  Richard  E.  McNeel,  Ted  C. 

•HarvlU,  WUllam  B.  Karlen,  Larry  B. 
•Bremner,  Michael  V.Magyar,  John  A. 

•Quadrlnl,  Prank  J.,  Bartnlck,  Stanley  J. 

Jr.  Verbeck.  AchlUe  J.. 
•Lewis.  Thomas  E.  Jr. 

•Klnser,  George  A.  Steger,  George  S.     • 

•TeUes,  John,  Jr.  Bane.  Bonald  B. 
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Martlkke,  Erwin  J., 

Jr. 
Rufllnl,  James  R. 
Nichols.  John  E. 
Oliver,  Troy  R.,  Jr. 
Fullem,  Donald 
Kelly,  John  F..  Jr. 
Mushallo,  John  M., 

Jr. 
Young,  Gordon  K. 
Dopko,  Theodore  G. 
York,  Wayne  H. 
Llndgren.  Gerland  E. 
Bastlan,  Dean  L. 
Cervantes.  Moses 
Larson,  Donald  H. 
Shaver,  Wayne  E. 
Elsenhammer,  John  C. 
Zike,  Kenneth  N. 
Mclnteer,  Robert  C. 
Zumbado.  Robert  P. 
Loyd.  Charles  R. 
Lent,  James  W..  Jr. 
Hudson.  Robert  E. 
Kowalski.  Thomas  J. 
Hendrix.  Phillip  N. 
Wltucki,  Richard 
Johnson,  Richard  A. 
Ponsford,  Reginald  G., 

ni 

Dietrich,  Robert  H. 
■  Sutton,  Edward  N. 
Trimble,  Henry  L.,  Ill 
Fox,  Raymond  F. 
Turner,  George  P.,  Jr. 
Werner,  Evan  C. 
Batg,  Mirza  M. 
Mehl.  Spencer  P. 
Cots,  Samuel  E. 
Gatz.  Frederic  L. 
Elpers.  David  J. 
Stewart,  James  J. 
Bierman.  Edward  O. 
Cox,  Donald  C. 
Mclntyre,  William  A. 

ni 

Roth,  Ronald  K. 
Smith,  Vincent  M. 
Baxter.  Thomas  W. 
Harlan,  Robert  R. 
Solak,  Thomas  J. 
Ingebretsen,  Carl  R. 
Morgan,  Robert  F. 
Boomer,  Walter  E. 
Slone.  Hardy  A. 
Bowers,  Gene  W. 
Griffln,  Wayne  G. 
O'Connell,  Maurice  C. 
Foster,  Karl  A. 
Bell,  Charles  M. 
Krinimlnf,er.    Thomas 

W. 
Mize,  Alfred  L. 
Loving,  Francis  L. 
Lokken,  Wesley  A. 
Beck,  Duane  C. 
MacDonald,  Gerald  E. 
Rogers.  Torrence  W. 
Ha:,-cs,  Frank  S. 
Dabney.  William  H. 
Hanson,  Chester  E. 
Fordham.  Ellis  P. 
Carroll,  Thomas  J. 
Bowman,  James  H. 
McKee,  Samuel  K.,  Ill 
Keefe,  Edmund  M..  Jr. 
Williamson,  John  B. 
Hale,  Lvnn,  A. 
Stensland.  William  C. 
Ba^w^ell,  Charles  H. 
Johnson.  Donald  W. 
Taylor,  Lawrence  A. 
Gardner.  Phillip  E. 
Cathell,  Peter  H. 
Alexander.  Joseph  H. 
Stefansson.  David  R. 
Lowe,  James  W.,  Jr. 
Aleksic.  Walter  P. 
Bahnmaler,  William 

W. 
Baker,  Clarence  L. 


Masters,  Charles  P. 
Nolan,  Vincent  P. 
Austenfeld,  Robert  B., 

Jr. 
Holman,  Robert  S. 
Loveland,  Gary  N. 
Badolato,  Edward  V. 
Entwlstle,   Charles   C, 

Jr. 
Giff,  Urban  L., 
Opean,  Michael  I. 
Flaharty,  John  P.,  Jr. 
OByrne,  Elton  C. 
Peterson,  Wayne  A. 
Pennell,  Robert  M. 
Watson,  Robert  C. 
Huey,  Frank  A. 
Strand,  Robert  H. 
Mayers,  David  Jr. 
Uzzelle,  George  H.,  Ill 
Clawson,  Roger  L. 
Whitaker,  Allen  P. 
Hannah,  Herman  G. 
Brunelli,  Austin  R., 

Jr. 
McLaughlin,  Paul  A. 
Metzler,  Harry  R. 
Daubenspeck,  Lynn  A. 
Broadwell.  Donald  N. 
Walker,  Forest  E. 
Hackert,  Paul  E. 
Meeks,  Clarence  I.,  HI 
Hugsjin,  Gerald  C. 
Swedenborg,  Thomas 

P. 
Robinson,  George  K., 

Jr. 
Ungar,  Thomas  D. 
Bronson.  James  V. 
Massey,  Tom  E. 
Coulter,  Robert  S. 
Sehulster,  James  T. 
Barra.Paul  V. 
Gress,  James  A. 
Smith,  Gid  B. 
'Coomes,  Wayne  A. 
Meek,  Robert  S. 
Schwab,  William  P. 
Hathaway,  John  A. 
Prue,  David  B. 
Hracho,  Eugene  E. 
Studds,  John  A. 
Bailey.  Alfred  D. 
Murphy,  Robert  E. 
McDonald.  John  C. 
Daniel,  Jack  N. 
Gillespie,  Gary  L. 
Noggle,  Philip  L. 
Schamber,  Joseph  G. 
Dokos.  Chris  G.,  Jr. 
Cassingham,  Jolin  D. 
Byers,  Larry  E. 
McAfee,  Michael  H. 
Cazares,  Alfred  P.,  Jr. 
Pate,  Hugh  P. 
Gann.  Robert  B. 
Morrison,  Lenus  C. 
Tener,  Frederick  S.,  Jr. 
Roche,  William  A. 
Carroll,  James  J. 
Quinlan,  David  A. 
Thompson,  Richard  K. 
Sabater,  Jaime,  Jr. 
Mitchell,  Larry  G. 
Friedl,  Richard  C. 
Williams.  Paul  R. 
Johnson,  Anthon  C. 
Baker,  Robert  L. 
Seats.  Lavell  P. 
Olson,  Joseph  C,  III 
Weed.  Leslie  J. 
Gale,  Robert  T. 
Spence,  Wesley  P. 
Puaa,  En  Sue  Pung 
Moore,  Robert  C. 
Luther,  Lawrence  A. 
Lutheran,  Joseph  A. 
Holdaway,  Karl  S. 
Ross,  Robert  A. 
Crawford,  Ronald  W. 
Van  Fleet,  James  E. 


Marshall,  Robert  D. 
Todd,  Gary  E. 
Landes,  Burrell  H.,  Jr. 
May,  Joel  A.,  Jr. 
Seaman,  Lawrence  E., 

Jr. 
Weren,  Arthur  D. 
Richardson,  Tom  V. 
Bikakis,  Charles  N. 
Hofmann,  David  H. 
Vallese,  Abromo  L. 
Dusse,  Ronald  J. 
Wickens,  Jiostin  H. 
Osgood,  William  H. 
Wood,  Herbert  H. 
Stacy.  Richard  M. 
Hopkins,    Harvard    V. 

Jr. 
McDonough,  Joseph 

P.,  Jr. 
Besch,  Edwin  W. 
Kistner,  Douglas  H. 
Scharf ,  Peter  G. 
Kreider,  James  W. 
Wallace,  Richard  F. 
Prestera,  Richard  A. 
Caughron,  Howard  L. 
Lynch,  Charles  L. 
Adkins,  Sidney  C. 
Gardner,  Donald  R. 
Gorman,  Merle  W. 
McCarthy,  Peter  R. 
Boiler,  Lawrence  J. 
Kerr,  James  A.,  Jr. 
Gregory,  Donald  W. 
Wiseman.  David  L. 
Tarr,  James  K. 
Balash,  Steve  R.,  Jr. 
Anderson,  Clifford  H. 
Harbison,  Charles  E. 
Darrow,  Donnie  L. 
Bowers,  Wilburn  R. 
McClanahan,  Garrett 

W. 
Burgess,  Richard  S. 
Tliomas.  James  N. 
Glover,  Douglas 
Kinney,  Willard  E.,  Jr. 
McLaurin,  Robert  L., 

Jr. 
Bland.  Richard  P.  L. 
Brandtner,  Martin  L. 
Mills,  James  D. 
Flynn,  Robert  G. 
Fulmer,  Mark  T. 
Orr,  Alan  L. 
Lefeve,  David  A. 
Sammis,  Norman  W. 
Terpak,  John  B.,  Jr. 
Shea.  James  R. 
Hoffman,  Robert  I. 
Wallace,  Arthur  L.,  Jr. 
Sullivan,  Earl  V.,  Jr. 
Creadick,  Lyle  P. 
Shaw,  Walter  C. 
Birt,  Wesley  H. 
Gruenberg,  Ronald  J. 
Miller,  Allen  H. 
Scott,  Harold  R. 
Coll,  Vincent  S. 
Sullivan,  Harold  D. 
Gibbons,  Joel  W.,  Ill 
McCallum,  William  J. 
McCluskey,  William 

C. 
Reynolds,  Arthur  L. 
Cauley,  Bernard  J. 
Spevetz,  Louis  M. 
Pease,  Mark  C. 
Gay,  Charles  B.,  Jr. 
Dycus,  Jerry  R. 
Harris.  Richard  I. 
Burkley.  George  W. 
Connolly,  James  P. 
Dlckerson,  Michael  G. 
Waters,  Michael  F. 
Reardon,  John  M. 
Cutcomb,  David  H. 
Kirkpatrlck,  Joe  J. 
Young,  Harry  C,  Jr. 


Gibson,  Albert  P. 
Martin,  William  R. 
Sale,  Charles  L. 
Tenney,  Joseph  R. 
Betz,  Thomas  R. 
Mathiesen,  Robert  A. 
Peterson,  Lawrence 

E. 
Eirich,  Donald  G. 
Kinder,  Joseph  D. 
Whitfield.  Howard  M. 
Carlson,  Robert  A. 
Bower,  James  W. 
Derbes,  David  G. 
Bivens,  Alfred  H. 
Markell,  Elliott  R.,  Jr. 
.Oxenreider,  Lynn  P. 
Buesing,  Elton  N.,  Jr. 
O'Neill,  Raymond  A. 
Moore,  David  E. 
Gaumont,  George  E., 

Jr. 
Gaynor,  Paul  B. 
Keys,  William  M. 
Collins,  William 
Wilhelm,  Frank  J. 
Sweetser,  Warren  E., 

Ill 
Johnson,  Gerald  M. 
Rippelmeyer,  Karl 
Tull,  Martin  N. 
Kolbe,  Frank  P.,  Jr. 
Hutzler,  Karl  H. 
Perich,  Barry  W. 
Barker,  M'chael  D. 
Sampson,  Charles  W. 
Ennis,  Berlis  P. 
Ross,  George  C. 
Dubak,  John  D. 
Baker,  Richard  W. 
Wlegand,  Robert  W. 
Hallett,  David 
Pyle,  Harold  P.,  Jr. 
Esser,  Walter  M. 
Jenkins,  Harry  W.,  Jr. 
Moran,  Lawrence  R. 
Bertram,  Barry  J. 
Childress,  Clyde  O.,  Jr. 
Akin,  Robert  M. 
Stockburger,  Arthiu:  L. 
Brenan,  Michael  H. 
Hull,  Longstreet  M. 
Underbill,  Lonnle  S. 
DeCastro,  Howard  L. 
Ripley,  Michael  J. 
Pinson,  Raymond  Q. 
Martin,  John  S. 
Brown,  George  W. 
Duncan,  Hubert  G. 
O'Brien,  Robert  J. 
Stull,  Jay  W. 
Hatchett,  James  A. 
Kaye,  Richard  S. 
Reilly,  John  P. 
Zensen,  Roger 
Corbett,  David  C. 
Forbes,  Philip  A. 
Gore,  George  W. 
Glordani,  Floyd  S. 
Meyer,  Robert  O. 
Denton.  David  V. 
Korman,  Robert  C. 
Pearce,  William  M. 
Walters,  Francis  M., 

Jr. 
Frisenda.  Alexander 

A..  Jr. 
Graham,  Gordon  L. 
Chambless,  Edward  L. 
May,  James  E.,  Jr. 
Marshall,  James  H. 
Babich,  Ronald  G. 
Simpson.  Jerry  I. 
Lewan.  Lloyd  S. 
Bomkamp,  Norman  H. 
Wood,  Randolph  L.,  Jr. 
Vertimo,  Anthony  A. 
Walters,  Hugh  L. 
Joselane,  Howard  L. 
Dickins,  John  E. 


Courtemanche,  Robert  Pool,  Corbett  G. 


Lindley,  Edward  A. 
Cushman,  Lowell  R. 
DeLano,  Claff  E. 
Pyclor,  John  L. 
Quill,  James  E. 
Gnibus,  Thomas  E. 
Shelton,  Jerry  L. 
Shea,  Ronald  M. 
Lynch,  Eugene  A. 
Valluzzi,  Rocco  P. 
Pierce,  Raymond  E. 
Miner,  Larry  J. 
Gibson,  Thomas  M. 
Salem,  Donald  L. 
Sousa,  Richard  G. 
Griffln,  James  R. 
Holland,  Kenneth  D. 


Lutton,  John  M.,  Jr. 
Coughlan,  James  R. 
Sypult,  Robert  P. 
Lopuszynski,  Ted 
Santo,  Donald  E. 
Hef  tl,  Marlin  L. 
Downey,  Lawrence  L. 
Harris,  Terry  E. 
Callison,  George  R. 
Crews,  Oliver  J.,  Jr. 
Hockersmith,  Paul  J., 

Jr. 
Wylie,  Moffatt  F. 
Hiltbrunner,  Donnal 

E. 
Renfro,  Owen  B. 
DeBrincat,  Ronald  V. 
Vincent,  Nat  H. 


Baranowski,  Joseph  T.  Sternburg,  Joseph  A. 
Banks,  Andrew  B.,  Jr.  Rose,  Mason  H.,  V 


Sandvoss,  Bert  E.  G. 
Nicholson,  Robert  G 
Morris,  John  D. 
DeJong,  Gerald 
Newsom,  Bobby  J. 
Rea,  John  M. 
Rummel,  William  H. 
Guy,  John  W. 
Yatsko,  Anthony  A. 
Reichert,  Donald  P. 
Thompson,  Albert  K 
Asauovlch,  Elie  M. 
Bennett,  Jesse  D.,  Jr, 
Bowden.  Howard  J. 
Hendricks.  Nelson  P, 
McLaughlin,  John  L. 
Seely,  Rae  C. 
Salmon,  Lawrence  R 
Andrews,  Louis  P. 
Bergstrom,   Alfred 

Jr. 
Sweeney,  William  T. 
Pinson,  Joseph  W. 
Webster,  Ralph  D. 
Despotakis,  John  A. 
Hanke,  George  F.  R. 
Lusk,  Rudolph  P. 
Houlahan,  Thomas  J. 
Peat,  Harry  C,  Jr. 
Jessen,  Donald  W. 
Slater,  John  H. 
Gow,  W.  Douglas 
Gruner,  John  M. 
Sloan,  Robert  W 
Olin,  John  H.,  Jr. 
Pearson,  Bruce  G. 
Porter,  Raymond  E. 
Marshall,  John  T. 
Ferris,  Roger  E. 
Slovik,  Frank  M. 
McLean,  Allan  T. 
Perkins,  Thomas  H. 
Parker,  Whilden  S. 
Speights,  Billy  J. 
Judd.David  W. 
Schussler,  Robert  W. 
Price,  Charles  E. 
Dalby,  John  D. 
Dunn,  Dick  W. 
Reusse,  Edward  O..  Jr. 
Allen,  Ronald  L. 
Sasek.  Richard  J. 
Wyrlck,  David  A. 
Murphy,  Barry  J. 
Crowe,  Douglas  A. 
Bechtol,  Joseph  A.  L. 
Sibley,  Andy  J. 
Thom.son,  PvOnald  P. 
Phillips,  Albert  H. 
Carlisle,  Richard  P. 
Machado,  Robert  P. 
Burge.";s,  Alan  E. 
King,  Charles  F.,  II 
Batcheller,  Gordon  D. 
Gleeson,  Richard 
Beach.  Arthur  J. 


Cerney,  William  F. 
Dudman,  William  R. 
Ogle,  William  W. 
Kchn,  Alan  B. 
Willis,  David  J. 
Morgan,  Kenneth  P. 
Stanton,  Joseph  L. 
Kelly,  Francis  D. 
Adams,  Andrew  B. 
Odgers,  Gerald  C. 
Riley,  John  D. 
Haines,  Lynn  IvI. 
Christie,  Robert  F. 
Nichol,  Bernal  J.,  Jr. 
McGaa,  Melvin  E. 
Green,  Abram  R.,  Jr. 
Hicks,  James  B.,  Jr. 
Brlnker.  Jack  R. 
Pomeroy,  Robert  W. 
R., Nugent,  James  R.,  Jr. 
Major,  William  D. 
Rourke,  Donald  W. 
Johnson,  Kenneth  W. 
Williamson,  Robert  E. 
Prouty,  Russell  C. 
Haley,  Harrison  L. 
Selway,  James  E. 
Taylor,  Andrew  P..  Jr. 
Morigeau,  Paul,  Jr. 
Whaley,  John  L. 
Baisley.  Thomas  R. 
Radcliffe,  Henry  J.  M. 
Austin,  Henry  W. 
Donnelly,  Tliomas  P. 
Varvoutis.  Francis  G. 
Carr,  John  J. 
Sgambellurl,  Adolfo  P. 
Schmid,  Ronald  W. 
Montague,  Paiil  J. 
Law'son,  David  L. 
Regan,  Robert  J.,  Jr. 
Hartzell.  Charles  B. 
Castillo,  Prank  G. 
Golden,  James  T.,  Jr. 
Brady,  James  J. 
Beckman.  Dennis  D. 
Davidson,  Jerry  R. 
Coti,  William  A. 
Garland,  John  D. 
Houston,  Arthur  L.,  Jr. 
Medi.t villa,  Antonio 
Pinnick,  James  H. 
Bullard.  Clyde  A.,  Jr. 
Buck'ey,  James  E. 
Gram.  Iv.ar  R. 
Had  ley.  Allen  C. 
Eikenbcry,  Tod  A. 
Tlirarh,  Ronald  J. 
'Scholl.Robert  B.,  Jr. 
Councilman.  John  D. 
McAllister,  Peter  M. 
Fnlmar,  David  P. 
Civr.ak.  John  P. 
Petty,  Charles  R. 
Gofas,  Constantino 
P-.dlos,  Arthur  P.,  Jr. 
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CunnilT,  James  A. 

The  following-named  ofHcers  of  the  Marine 
Corps   for   permanent   appointment   to  the 


grade   of   captain,    subject    to   qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Knight,  Charles  T 


Turbeville,  Bobby  G. 
Nolen,  Thomas  A. 
Moore,  Lawrence  R. 
Raper,  Donald  L. 
Snodgrass,  Clyde  R. 
Lamb,  Donald  L. 
Sanchez,  Kelly  J. 
Bacon,  James  N. 
Langford,  Kenneth  W. 
Driscoll,  Bruce  W. 
Fountain,  Marcus  T., 
Jr.. 


»Cox,  Frank  J.,  Jr 
•Abner,  Edward  L. 
•White,  Richard 
•  Barber i,  John  M. 
•Young,  Lauritz  W. 
Greene,  Robert  W. 
Jackson,  Bobby  N. 
Glelm.  Earl  C. 
Georgia,  Daniel  C. 
Koyiades,  John 
Kropinack,  Robert  C 
Mullen,  Frank  C,  Jr. 
Busch,  Peter  M. 
Johnson,  Robert  C. 

The  following-named  woman  ofBcer  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  major,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
*Wallis,  Jane  L. 

The  following-named  women  offlcers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  captain,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Paul  Winnlfred  B.        Davey.  Judith  A. 
■Wheeler,  Karen  G.         Mackie,  Nancy  J. 
Pllklns,  Eleanor  E.         Roy,  Barbara  J. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
rorns  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
Se  of  cWef  warrant  officer.  W-4,  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Lucht,  Robert  W.  Davi.  Charles  V 
♦Navolanic.  Joseph  G.  Gibson,  Herbert  S. 
-  •  Holl.  PYedrick  L. 

Rook.  James  A. 
Watson.  Robert  T.,  Jr. 
Raf  I,  Paul  H. 
Young,  Leonard  R. 
Strahan,  John 
Addington,  William  P. 


•Finkbohner,  Edward 

C. 
Darr,  Charles  H. 
Thomas,  Robert  L. 
Brown,  Robert  M. 
Ronsvale,  John 
Meek,  Donald  L. 
Kerr,  John  D. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  officer,  W-3,  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law : 


Seymour,  Edgar  P 
Hoffmann,  Leo  O. 
Witkoski,  John  A. 
McLellan.  Robert 
Crocker.  Ernest,  Jr. 
Williams,  James  T. 
Gilbert,  Cllflord  R. 
Dyson,  Frederick  W 
Redmond.  James  E. 
Stuckey.  A.  W. 


Scroggs,  Frank  W.,  Jr. 
Crawford.  Roy  H. 
Russell.  Robert  H. 
Newtown,  Glenford  A. 
Kennedy,  Jo  E. 
Corbett,  William  C. 
O'Connor,  Donald  J. 
Robertson,  Margaret 
Spikes.  Aaron  W. 
Christ,  Arthur  J. 


Sheridan,  Lawrence  V.  Conner,  Gerald  H. 


Patterson,  Merlyn  M. 
Williamson.  Robert  V. 
Palmer,  Robert  M. 


Brewer.  Patrick  R. 
Brearey,  Leonard  J. 
Duncan.  Orville  H. 
Clemons,  William  D.,      ^ 

Jr. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  chief  warrant  officer,  W-2,  sub- 
ject to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

White,  Thomas  A. 
Foster,  Ronald  L. 
Yon,  Veo  S. 
Poe.  William  A..  Jr. 
Mason,  Robert  B. 
Scherer.  Edward  D.,  Jr. 
Fain.  Carroll  G. 
Gauthier,  James  R. 
Hamilton.  Carl  D. 
Taylor,  Kenneth  E. 
Greenleese,  William  E. 
Clark.  Roy  L. 
Sexton,  William  G. 
Turner,  Thomas  W. 
Woodroof ,  William  B. 
Golab,  Alfred  J. 
Brasslngton,  Richard 

C. 
Weaver,  John  P..  Ill 
Garcia,  Clarence  D. 
Lancaster,  James  E. 


Bartell,  Harold  E. 
Larvle,  Roger  E. 
Barber,  Donald  N. 
Hayes,  William  R.,  Jr. 
Morgan,  Bobby  W. 
Powell.  William  H. 
Legge,  Glenn  P. 
Prazler,  Harold  W.,  Jr. 
Gage,  Cecil  O. 
Holmberg.  Eugene  S. 
Gordon,  William  H. 
Stelnken,  William  T., 

Jr. 
Burns,  James  M. 
Lentz,  Harold  Jr. 
Bailey,  Willard  E. 
Harmon.  Tommy  A. 
Robinson,  Clarence  A., 

Jr. 
Waters,  Calvin  R. 
Hughs,  Douglas  W. 


K. 
W. 


Burgett,  E.  A. 
Cantrell,  Bryan  K. 
Carr,  William  D.,  Jr. 
Lathrop,  David  W.,  Jr, 
Davis,  Donald  E. 
Clark,  Jessie  R. 
Waters,  Francis  A. 
Earley,  Gordon  E. 
Smith,  Prank  E. 
Dullaghan,  John  P. 
Wright,  James  E. 
Stavros,  Peter  N. 
Walker,  Norman  J. 
Bonlfay,  Robert  L. 
Adams,  Robert  L. 
Kennlston,  George  P. 
Lee,  Earl  C. 
Carter,  Jackie  M. 
Macy,  Ronald  T. 
Kisellcka,  Stephen  F. 
DeHaven,  Leslie  B. 
Dean,  Paul  A. 
Skultety,  Edward  S. 
Glpson,  Carroll  S. 
Loftus,  Edward  P. 
Blount,  Earl  C,  Jr. 
B;illenger,  Glen  A. 
Smith,  Ronald  R. 
Lesh,  Thomas  J. 
Compton,  Dale  L. 
Hall,  Morton  L. 
Kondo,  Herbert  S. 
Antl,  Raymond  L. 
Taylor,  Arthur  J. 
Wllsmann.  William 
Gregorlus,  Eugene 
Slemlon,  Daniel  L 
Catanzaro,  Leonard  J. 
Osterberg,  Richard  R. 
French,  Alvln  E. 
Little,  Roy  P. 
Johnston,  Erich  J. 
Mac  Kenzle,  Robert  B. 
Bochenskl.  L«on  J.,  Jr 
Sligar,  Howard  B.,  Jr. 
Tobln,  Harry  J. 
Elcher,  Charles  D. 
Small,  Vernard  J. 

Wenglare,  William  R. 

Carlisle,  Rayon  H.,  Jr 

Davis,  Carroll  C. 

Rhodes,  John  L. 

Scott,  Norvel  M. 

Warren,  Robert  T. 

Masker,  William  A. 

Klrkland,    Golden    C. 
Jr. 

Miller,  Ralph  C,  Jr. 

Herd,  Dotiglas  R. 

Ross,  Leonard 

Bradley,  Robert  G. 

Mix,  Tom  A. 

Emeney,  John  B. 

Bovee,  William  C. 

Houck,  Harvey  D.,  Jr. 

Daubenspeck,  Fred- 
erick E. 

Mueller,  Dewey  E. 

Jones,  Edward  T., 

Taylor,  Charles  L. 

Funk,  Howard   E., 

George,  Marvin  J. 

Mellon,  Bruce 

Frawley,  Joseph  R. 

Jennings.  Earl  M. 

O'Byrne,  Joseph  W.,  Jr 

Sanders,  Richard  K. 

Kllng.  Harry  A. 

White,  Vance  E. 

Skalskl.  Stanley  A. 
Whisnant,  Donald  L. 
Turcott.  Richard  L. 

Estes.  Phillip  M. 

Cummings.  John  D. 

Watson,  Eric  P.,  Jr. 

Llebert,  Karl  P. 
Keller,  Kenneth  K. 
Moyer,  Samuel  L. 
Armstrong,  Clifford 

H. 
Brennan,  Charles  J. 


Cowart,  Jerry  J. 
Cook,  Darrell  H. 
Lake,  James  E. 
Dexter,  Harold  E. 
Colbert,  Jarrett,  Jr. 
Spiker,  Robert  E. 
Abrams,  David  P. 
Phillips,  Richard  E. 
Wolfe,  Howard  C. 
Bean,  Donald  R. 
Mcllnay,  Bernard  L. 
Manion,  Robert  G. 
Usher,  Lloyd  J. 
Ladner,  Claudle  J. 
Douglas,  Kenneth  M. 
Rose,  Robert  L. 
Therlot,  Jimmy  R. 
Watts,  John  C. 
Steger.  Robert  A.  J. 
Moody.  Johnney  W. 
Lindsey.  Joel  F. 
Darroch,  Robert  G. 
Gardner.  Kenneth  M. 
Blake.  James  T. 
Storch.  Richard  P. 
Davis.  James  S. 
Hanklnson.  Robert  C. 
Clpperly,  William  J. 
Forehand.  Gerald  T. 
Ross,  Richard  H. 
Hoffmann,  Ronald  G. 
Oehlers,  Roy  M. 
McNulty,  Jerry  W. 
Albert,  Bruce  M. 
Penman,  David  T. 
Stewart,  William  M. 
Buelow,  Frederick  A. 
Mitchell,  Mack  E. 
Norton,  Robert  L. 
England,  Phillip  L. 
Manning,  Paul  M. 
Davles.  Ralph  D. 
Fain,  Robert  L. 
.Greenlaw,  Donald  B. 
Layton,  BllUe  R.,  Sr. 
Catron,  Le  Roy  E. 
Kell,  Richard  L. 
Tomlin,  Zac  C. 
Hamm,  Raymond  L. 
.Crook,  Arthur  B. 
Thomas,  Edgar  D. 
Griffin,  Joseph  A. 
Barber,  William  W. 
Moreland,  Edward  H. 
Cavett,  Wallace  E. 
.Mills,  Carl 

Blackwood,  Donald  C. 
Cartmill,  Lloyd  J. 
Bell,  Eugene  O. 
Atwood,  Robert  E.,  Sr. 
Corathers,  John  K. 
Knox,  Richard  D. 
Lambert,  Earle  L. 
Wallace,  Richard  H. 
Dodd,  Robert  D. 
Hollman,  Ralph  L. 
Wright,  Clyde  V. 
Purlcelli,  Russell  A. 
Rike,  Joe  A. 
Prickle,  Frank  J.,  Ill 
.Carlson,  Robert  P. 
House,  Donald  C. 
Bushnell,  Louis  G. 
Brandl.  Donald  R. 
Soltes.  Anthony  J. 
.Hagen,  Anton  O. 
Pippin,  James  R. 
Fitzgerald,  Stuart  W. 
Doorack,  Robert  J. 
Plom,  William  F. 
Mallard,  Ira  T. 
Mulford,  Randolph  M 
Ludwig,  Robert  M. 
Wallace,  Virgil  E. 
Ingram,  Walter  E. 
Snow,  Richard  W. 
Coleman,  Paul  P. 
Caulfield,   Thomas   J 

Jr. 
Fogg,  Donald  L. 
Grlswold,  Robert  N. 


Jr 


Jr 


Rotchford,  Edward  P 
Peterson,  Henry  A. 
Devereux,  Alden  J. 
Ray,  Thomas  W. 
Mac  Geary,  Fred  E. 
Bridges,  Ernest  V. 
Henry,  Carl  J.,  Jr. 
Klnnear.  John  H. 
Flood,  Henry  D. 
Brown.  Ferris  D. 
Watkins,  Price  I. 
Hancock,  Troy  W. 

Curtis,  Harry  P. 

Zettler,  George  A. 


Barauskas,  Alphonsas 

A. 
Gentemann,  James  L., 

Jr. 
Peterson,  John  E. 
Smith,  Don  L. 
Hughes,  Edward  M. 
Burkett,  Glydon  C. 
Wenrich,  John  L.,  Jr. 
Beresford,  Eugene  H. 
Davis,  Ernest  M. 
Rowe,  Clark  H. 
Rentz,  Homer  A. 
Gillespie,  George  E. 


Dembrosky,  Thomas  E  Brown,  Donald  E 
Szabo,  Thomas  M.         Johnson,  Carl  O. 
Ganaache,  Henry  J.        Kendall,  James  E. 
Richardson,  Donald  P.  Barton,  Charles  R 
Schlraldl,  Anthony  P.  Boggs,  Okey  L 


Pedersen,  Charles  L 
LaMontagne.  Robert 

N. 
Moody.  John  E. 
Kimble.  Ralph  R. 
Smith.  Lake,  Jr. 
Savage.  Charles  W 


Norton,  Fredrick  D 
Wheeler,  Charles  D. 
Nicholas,  Billy  D. 
Belling,  Francis  J.. 
Morrow,  Joseph  M. 
Wallace,  Robert  H. 
Beler,  John  C. 


Jr. 


Hendrickson,  Kenneth  Flynn,  George  R. 


Brown,  James  E. 
Llewellyn,  William  D. 
Miller,  Robert  S. 
Hickey,  William  C. 
Rodick,  Rodger  J. 
Schmid,  Adolph 
Richards,  Millard  L. 
Petty,  Robert  H. 
Cooke,  Curtis  V. 
Burns,  Raymond  P. 
Sparks,  Alan  J. 
Fuller,  David  D. 
Ritter,  Harold  L. 
Heebner.  Harry  L. 

Cole,  Benny  B. 

Reeder,  Edmond  W. 

Bolen,  Glenn  E. 

G'.usto,  Donald  S. 

Milliron,  Robert  E. 

Carrington,  John  H. 

Mayes,  Ronald  J. 

Morrill,  Alan  L. 

Schuon,  William  W. 

Sarver,  Edmond  S. 

Toth,  Francis  A. 

Golowskl,  Stanley  A. 

Lea,  Franklin  S. 

Gilbert,  William  E. 

Albright.  Walter  L. 

Griffin,  Kevin  J. 

Prazler,  Jack  E. 

Thacker.  John  L. 

Riley.  William  E. 

Solomon.  Arlon 

Shore,  Richard  G. 

Reyer,  Alfred  J.,  Jr. 

Ramsey,  Emma  G. 
Gates,  Phillip  E. 
Brown,  Vance  E. 
Alexander,  Bruce  D. 
Granata,  Peter  J. 


J. 

Dyberg,  Richard  H. 
Richter,  Robert  E. 
Davis,  Muriel 
Hoover,  Warren  A. 
Scalzo,  Salvatore  J. 
Barkhouse,  Walter  E. 
Klesyk,  Francis.  Jr. 
Trimmel.  Edward  Z. 
Smith,  George  M..  Jr. 
Sayre.  Orville  L. 
Daugherty.  James  E. 
Chesnut.  Bobby  G. 
Rasile,  Robert 

Moreau.  Raymond  P. 

Deaton,  Marvin  D. 

Leedle,  James  M. 

Jones.  William  A. 

Johnson,  Laverne  E. 

Tandle,  Thomas  J. 

Sanders.  Stanley  P. 

Christenson,  Howard 
J. 

Hill,  James  E. 

Tucker,  Jacques  E. 

Dalsey,  James  P.,  Jr. 

Nlcklin,  Richard  P. 

Conrardy,  William  C. 

Davidson,  William  L. 

Early.  Archie  L. 

Crum,  Ralph  W. 

Simolin,  Roy  E. 

Veater,  Jimmle 

Lawrence,  Charles  A. 
L. 

Rafferty,  Cleon  H. 

Louis.  James 

Norwood,  Richard  H. 

Riley,  Martin  J.,  Jr. 

Bagley,  David  L. 

Tinney,  John  G. 

Petty,  John  R.,  Jr. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law : 


♦Kozak,  Gerald  W. 
Noe,  Robert  E. 
Ashe,  Thomas  D. 
Bartlett,  Robert  O. 
Beaver,  Dale  S. 
Bowden,  Holland  C. 
Chavez,  Lonnle  S. 
Church,  Jorel  B. 
Curran,  James  E.,  Jr. 
Demeo,  Angelo  C. 
Faught.  Robert  J. 
Franz,  Howard  A. 
Girvln,  Bobby  G. 
Golden,  John  J. 
Gray,  Edwin  T. 
Holbrook,  Vernon  J. 
Incoclatl,  Raymond  P 
Jones,  Robert  E. 


Joj'cc,  Robert  W. 
Land,  Carlton  E. 
Anthes,  Fred  W. 
Carter,  Kenneth  L. 
Manco,  Edward  J. 
Roberts,  Morris  R. 
Duncan.  Dorr  Is  A. 
McCurry.  Kenneth  D. 
Mitchell,  Robert  L. 
Mockenhaupt,    Robert 

J. 
Olson,  Robert  V. 
Perry,  Leon  E. 
Pitts,  Thomas  E. 
Rickmon.  James  E. 
Robinson,  Jean  O. 
,  Scaplehorn,  William 

E.,  Jr. 
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Scott.  Gerald  K. 
Simmons,  Clyde  M. 
Smith,  Clarence  D. 
Starzynskl,  Paul  M. 
Tanksley,  Lawrence  E. 
Van  Grol,  Daniel  P., 

m 

(Note:  Asterisk   (•) 
appointment  issued.) 
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Wleden.  Clifford,  Jr. 
Yaeger,  Richard  A. 
Bode,  Wichard  H.,  Jr. 
Clark.  James  A. 
Merry.  Bion  E. 
Rodgers.  John  H. 
Huey.  Benjamin  M. 

indicates  ad  interim 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  January  19,  1965: 

Department  of  the  Tbeasuet 

Sheldon  S.  Cohen,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of   Internal   Revenue. 

Mitchell  Rogovin,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Aa- 
sistant  General  Counsel  in  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  (Chief  Counsel  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service) . 


mmw 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  19, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DX).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Use  the  verse  of  Scripture,  Ephesians 
3:  20:  Now  unto  Him  who  is  able  to  do 
exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  we 
ask  or  think,  according  to  the  power  that 
toorketh  in  us. 

Almighty  God,  we  earnestly  beseech 
Thee  to  bestow  Thy  gracious  favor  and 
benediction  upon  our  President,  our  Vice 
President,  our  Speaker,  and  the  Members 
of  the  Congress. 

Grant  that  they  may  know  how  to 
guide  the  Ship  of  State  and  embody  and 
express  that  noble  kind  of  patriotism 
which  seeks  in  personal  character  and 
public  service  to  protect  and  perpetuate 
the  good  name  of  our  beloved  country. 

May  we  all  aspire  to  emulate  the  faith- 
ful in  doing  high  and  helpful  things  for 
our  Republic  and  share  in  the  blessed 
ministry  of  healing  the  hurts  and  heart- 
aches of  bruised  and  broken  humanity. 

Now  may  Thy  grace,  mercy,  and  peace 
descend  upon  us,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord,  in  whose  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 

JTHE  JOURNAL 

The  Jourhal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


DESIGNATION   OF   SPEAKER   PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  designates 
the  Honorable  Emanttel  Celler,  of  New 
York,  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  to- 
morrow, January  20, 1965. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  CHARLES  A. 

PLUMLEY 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  former  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives — an  outstanding  native 
citizen  of  the  State  of  Vermont — a  friend 
of  many  of  you  who  are  still  here — the 
late  Charles  A.  Plumley,  U.S.  Represent- 
ative from  Vermont  from  January  16, 
1934,  to  January  3, 1951. 

Mr.  Plumley  died  in  the  town  where  he 
was  born,  educated,  and  retired.  North- 
field,  Vt.,  on  October  31,  1964,  following 
the  adjournment  of  the  88th  Congress. 
He  was  buried  the  day  before  Election 
Day,  but  as  was  true  of  him  in  life,  so 
death  did  not  cheat  him  from  full  par- 
ticipation in  the  politics  of  that  day. 
For  he  had  cast  an  absentee  ballot  for 
President  and  other  oflBces  just  prior  to 
his  death. 

Charlie  Plumley  served  a  long  and  no- 
table career  in  this  great  body,  as  did  his 
father,  the  late  Frank  Plumley,  Repre- 
sentative from  Vermont  from  1909  to 
1915.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  have 
categorized  the  life  of  Charles  Plumley. 

In  the  field  of  education,  he  was  a  prin- 
cipal and  superintendent  in  the  public 
school  system  of  his  hometown  and  In 
later  years  served  as  president  of  Nor- 
wich University,  one  of  this  country's 
outstanding  military  schools,  from  1920 
to  1934. 

Mr.  Plumley  was  commissioner  of  taxes 
for  the  State  of  Vermont  for  7  years,  after 
having  served  in  administrative  positions 
in  both  our  State  senate  and  house  of 
representatives.  As  a  .member  of  the 
State  house  of  representatives,  he  served 
that  body  as  speaker. 

After  17  years  in  this  body,  Charlie 
Plumley  retired  on  his  own,  expressing 
the  view  in  his  own  words : 

I  thought,  and  still  think,  that  some 
younger  man  should  bear  the  burden  of  the 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  ideas  and 
the  Ideologies  for  which  I  have  stood  over 
the  years. 

Those  of  you  who  worked  here  in  the 
Congress  with  Charlie  Plumley  knew  him 
for  his  honesty  and  friendliness,  and  for 
the  many  years  of  valuable  service  he 
performed  as  a  member  of  the  important 
Appropriations  Committee. 

But  of  those  who  knew  him  best,  I  be- 
lieve the  words  expressed  following  his 
death  by  a  lifelong  friend  and  class- 
mate, Mr.  William  D.  Hassett.  of  North- 
field,  come  the  closest  to  describing  this 
memorable  man.  Mr.  Hassett,  former 
secretary  to  Presidents  Roosevelt  and 
Truman,  wrote  of  his  friend: 

In  the  quiet  of  an  October  morning  the 
long  life  of  Charles  Plumley  ebbed  to  a  peace- 
ful close. 

Pew  lives  have  touched  the  life  of  our 
Northfleld  commtinlty  at  so  many  angles  as 
his.  Bom  in  the  famUy  home  on  Pleasant 
Street,  as  a  boy  he  attended  the  graded 
school  and  prepared  for  Norwich  University 
at  Northfleld  High  School.  He  was  the  only 
son  of  Prank  Plumley,  one  of  the  foremost 
trial  lawyers  In  New  England  and  of  Lavlnla 
Fletcher  Plumley.  His  mother  was  once 
preceptress  of  the  local  high  school,  of  which 
her  son  was  afterward  principal.  The 
Plumley  household  was  a  home  of  plain 
living  and  high  thinking. 

In  all  the  great  relations  of  life  Charles 
Plumley  never  was  found  wanting  nor  In- 
adequate. He  had  a  genius  for  friendship 
and  In  his  daily  walks  around  Depot  Square, 


as  long  as  he  was  able,  he  had  a  cheerful 
greeting  for  all  and  was  loved  alike  by  men, 
women,  and  children.  As  raconteur  he  had 
few  equals  as  his  long-to-be-remembered 
stories  of  old  Northfleld  and  its  people  bear 
witness  in  the  memories  of  those  whose 
world  is  a  desolate  place  now  that  he  has 
left  it. 

A  lover  of  beauty  wherever  he  found  it,  hia 
garden  on  Prospect  Street  brought  Joy  to  all, 
especially  when  his  peonies  and  an  occa- 
sional "piney"  were  at  their  height.  If  all, 
Into  whose  lives  he  brought  laughter  and 
sunshine,  could  place  one  blossom  on  hij 
grave  he  would  sleep  tonight  In  Mount  Hope 
in  a  wilderness  of  flowers.  He  met  life  on  Its 
own  terms  always  with  an  equable  temper, 
cheerful  courage,  and  steady  faith. 

"Take  him  for  all  in  all,  we  shall  not  look 
upon  his  like  again." 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck]. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  served  here  with  Charlie  Plumley,  of 
Vermont,  and  as  one  who  admired  him, 
respected  him,  and  loved  him,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont's  appraisal  of  Charlie  Plumley's 
record  here,  his  character  and  his  serv- 
ice, Is  entirely  correct.  Charlie  Plumley 
was  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  that  I 
have  ever  known.  His  friendship  meant 
a  lot  to  me.  I  am  sorry  indeed  that  he 
has  gone  to  his  reward,  but  I  am  sure 
that  all  those  who  knew  him  would  agree 
with  me  that  he  served  here  with  dis- 
tinction, that  he  contributed  In  full 
measure  to  the  benefit  of  his  Nation  and 
his  State. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing to  me  that  I  might  add  my  sincere 
words  of  tribute  to  a  great  friend  of  mine, 
Charlie  Plumley. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Vermont 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck]  In  this  word  of 
tribute  to  a  former  Member  who  per- 
formed outstanding  service  In  this  body 
and  who  had  earned  and  received  the 
highest  respect  of  his  colleagues.  He 
loved  the  House  and  was  loved  by  It. 

I  was  shocked  at  the  news  of  his  death, 
and  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathies  to 
his  friends  and  relatives. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  appreciate  the 
words  of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
even  before  I  came  to  the  Congress  I 
had  heard  of  the  good  heart  and  the 
good  works  of  the  Honorable  Charles  Al- 
bert Plumley.  The  late  Congressman 
Ralph  Church  had  referred  to  him  a 
matter  in  which  I  was  Interested,  because 
the  young  man  concerned,  who  formerly 
had  been  a  constituent  of  Congressman 
Church,  was  then  a  resident  of  Vermont. 
It  was  one  of  those  personal  matters, 
not  of  earthshaklng  importance,  but  of 
real  concern  to  at  least  one  young  man 
and  the  members  of  his  inmiedlate  fam- 
ily. I  appreciated  greatly  the  response 
of  Vermont's  veteran  Congressman  In 
the  case  of  a  young  man,  a  stranger  to 
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him  only  recently  come  to  his  State  of 
^SiiSnt  and.  moreover,  a  member  of  a 

^STcfr  to  the  81st  congress  I 
soSht  him  out  personally  to  tell  him  my 
fnnreciation.  The  friendship  that  fol- 
lowed was  rich  and  rewarding  I  am 
Sved  to  learn  of  his  passing^  In  April 
next  he  would  have  reached  the  ripe  aee 
So  His  indeed  was  a  long  and  useful 
5fe  and  at  every  stage  of  a  career  that 
mcluded?he  presidency  of  Norwich  Uni- 
versity speaker  of  the  Vermont  House  of 
Ses'entatives,  soldier,  lawyer,  banker, 
fta?esman.  He  made  a  friend  of  every- 
nnp  with  whom  he  worked. 

Sur  late  beloved  friend  and  colleague 
was  the  son  of  another  Congressman 
?Snley  from  Vermont,  the  Honorable 
Frank  Plumley,  who  served  in  the  6lst, 
62d,  and  63d  Congresses. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  STAFFORD.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous   consent   that   all   Members 

may  have  2  legislative  days  in  which  to 

extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

Record.  ^^    i.,      x 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont? 
There  was  no  objection. 


tlonal  system  restudled.  reinforced,  and  re- 
vitalized. 


TO  IMPROVE  THE  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION SYSTEM  IN  OUR  NATION 
Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 

matter.  .  .     ,,  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  today  to  introduce  the 
administration's  recommendations  to 
improve  the  higher  education  system  of 
our  Nation. 

A  week  ago.  President  Lyndon  John- 
son sent  to  the  Congress  an  education 
message  which,  in  my  view,  was  the  finest 
ever  submitted  to  the  National  Legisla- 
ture. In  the  course  of  the  13-page  mes- 
sage. President  Johnson  made  many  elo- 
quent statements  on  behalf  of  education. 
One  such  passage  stands  out  In  my  mind. 

It  came  when  the  President  quoted 
Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  second  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Texas  and  the  father  of 
Texas  education 


The  cultivated  mind  Is  the  guardian  genius 
of  democracy.  It  is  the  only  dictator  that 
free  man  acknowledges.  It  is  the  only  secu- 
rity that  free  man  desires. 

Surely  there  are  none  among  us  today 
who  carmot  subscribe  to  President  John- 
son's invitation  to  us  to  join  with  him  In 
declaring  a  national  goal  of  full  educa- 
tional opportvmity.  Surely  we  can  em- 
bark with  the  President  on  another  ven- 
ture to  put  the  American  dream  to  work 
In  meeting  the  new  demands  of  a  new 
day.  He  continues: 

Once  again  we  must  start  where  men  who 
would  improve  their  society  have  always 
known  they  must  begin — ^wlth  an  educa- 


The     administration    measure,     Mr. 
Speaker,  which  developed  out  of  mutual 
consultations     among     the     executive 
branch  and  the  legislative  branch  and 
the  educational  constituencies,  is  a  com- 
mendable  one.     The   most   significant 
proposal,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  for  university  ex- 
tension and  continuing  education.    This 
I  would  Uke  to  call— as  has  a  Portland 
university   president-the   "City   Grant 
College  Act."     The  Landmark  MorriU 
Act    of    more    than    one    century    ago 
brought  into  being  the  land  grant  college 
system    to    serve    a    primarUy    rurally 
oriented  Nation.    Today,  the  situation 
has  completely  switched  about  and  more 
than  70  percent  of  Americans  Uve  in 
urban  areas.    The  City  Grant  College 
Act  can  do  for  our  cities,  beleaguered  by 
bad  housing,  overcrowding,  and  a  host  of 
social  problems,  what  the  Land-Grant 
College  Act  did  for  the  agricultural  seg- 
ments of  our  Nation.   This  recommenda- 
tion by  the  Johnson  administration  may 
be  the  most  significant  of  any  recom- 
mendation of  this  generation.   Today  we 
cannot  even  envisage  the  results  of  this 
forward-looking  program. 

Among  its  many  other  fine  features  is 
the  long-overdue  proposal  of  a  program 
of  student  assistance  in  the  form  of 
scholarships  for  140.000  needy  and  qual- 
ified high  school  graduates.  Svurely,  any 
qualified  young  man  or  woman  who 
really  wants  a  college  education  should 
have  that  opportvmity. 

Still  another,  is  a  faculty  exchange 
program  to  strengthen  less  developed  col- 
leges.  Many  smaller  colleges,  apart  from 
the  mainstream   of   academic   life   for 
many  reasons  beyond  their  immediate 
control,  face  major  financial  problems, 
loss  of  accreditation,  or  difficulties  In  at- 
tracting top  persoimel.    This  proposal, 
which  I  introduced  last  year  for  purposes 
of  discussion  and  study,  would  encourage 
our  most  advanced  universities  to  enter 
Into  cooperative  relationships  with  less 
developed  colleges.    I  was  most  pleased 
that  this  administration  has  included 
this  plan  in  the  overall  recommendations. 
And  finally,  not  without  note,  is  the 
proposal  to  enable  purchase  of  books  and 
library  materials  to  strengthen  college 
teaching  and  research. 

And  so  in  the  words  of  Lyndon  Johnson 
on  a  far  more  somber  day  about  1  year 
ago,  "Let  us  continue."  Let  us  continue 
to  expand  and  improve  the  partnership 
between  the  pubUc  and  private  colleges 
and  the  Federal  Government  that  o\ir 
children  may  be  better  equipped  and  bet- 
ter educated  to  face  the  challenges  of 
tomorrow. 


James  E.  Webb,  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  that 
the  second  unmanned  Gemini  spacecraft 
has  been  recovered  by  our  naval  forces 
2,150  miles  down  range  in  the  mid-At- 
lantic. 

This  spacecraft  was  launched  at  9:03 
this  morning  from  Cape  Kennedy  on  a 
16  600-mile-an-hour  course.  If  post- 
fiight  tests  indicate  satisfactory  per- 
formance during  the  flight,  we  have  to- 
day passed  a  significant  milestone  in  our 
space  program.  Early  indications  are 
that  the  mission  met  all  requirements. 

Today's  launch  was  the  second  in  the 
Gemini-'ntan  series.  It  was  designed  to 
complete  the  qualification  of  the  launch 
vehicle  and  spacecraft  for  the  program  s 
two-man  flights. 

The  flrst  of  these  will  carry  NASA 
Astronauts  Virgil  Grissom  and  John 
Young  into  a  three-orbital  mission  this 
spring  Later  flights  will  be  used  to  per- 
fect space  rendezvous  and  docking  tech- 
niques, to  study  the  performance  of 
astronauts  during  periods  of  up  to  2 
weeks  in  space,  and  to  test  other  opera- 
tions that  are  basic  to  the  lunar-landing 
Apollo  program  which  will  follow  Gem- 

Gemini  is  the  second  major  phase  of 
our  manned  space-flight  activities  We 
moved  boldly  into  this  two-man  flight 
program  after  the  brilliant  success  of  the 
six  manned  flights  of  Project  Mercury. 
We  have  confidence  that  Gemini  and 
Apollo  will  prove  equally  successful  and 
that  this  Nation  will  continue  to  move 
resourcefuUy  with  the  help  of  its  indus- 
tries, its  universities,  its  government,  and 
the  aspirations  of  all  its  citizens  toward 
that  day  when  the  United  States  will 
stand  preeminent  in  space  as  it  is  al- 
ready preeminent  on  earth. 


GEMINI  SPACECRAFT  SUCCESS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  ^.    ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived word  from  the  Administrator, 


AKIO  NAGAMINE,  SPEAKER  OP  THE 
UNICAMERAL  LEGISLATURE  OP 
OKINAWA 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKIER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcan 
Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  distinct  honor  and  pleasure  to  an- 
nounce that  among  many  distinguished 
visitors  to  our  Capital  City  during  these 
busy  days  of  inaugural  festivities  is  a 
great  friend  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Akio  Nagamine,  speaker  of  the  uni- 
cameral Legislature  of  Okinawa. 

Mr.  Nagamine.  now  56,  is  a  leader  of 
the  Okinawa  Democratic  Party.  He  has 
devoted  aU  of  his  adult  Ufe  to  public 
sfervice.  having  been  a  schoolteacher,  vice 
principal,  and  principal.  In  1946  he 
was  appointed  a  school  inspector  by  the 
Okinawa  Civil  Administration.  He  has 
also  served  as  mayor  of  Oroku-son.  and 
commissioner  of  the  land  acquisition  ex- 
amining committee  of  the  Ryukyu  Gov- 
ernment. In  1956  he  was  elected  to  the 
Okinawan  Legislature  and  reelected  for 
an  additional  five  terms.  He  was  chosen 
speaker  of  the  unicameral  legislature  in 
1960  and  has  held  that  position  ever 
since. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the 
entire  membership  of  this  House  when  I 
say  that  we  are  greatly  honored  by  the 
visit  of  the  Honorable  Akio  Nagamine. 
speaker  of  the  Legislature  of  Okinawa. 


LEAD-ZINC  ACT  OF   1965 
INTRODUCED 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  Members  of  the  House  are  familiar 
in  general  with  the  various  problems  that 
have  beset  the  lead  and  zinc  industi-y  in 
the  last  decade.  I  have  been  bringing 
these  facts  to  the  attention  of  this  body 
because  of  the  importance  of  the  lead 
and  zinc  industry  to  the  economy  of 
many  regions  throughout  the  country 
and  therefore  to  the  overall  economy. 

In  my  district — the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Colorado — lead  and 
zinc  mining  is  not  only  important  but 
has  added  to  the  folklore  of  our  Nation 
through  the  exploits  of  brave  and  ad- 
venturous prospectors  in  many  districts. 
There  is  still  a  lot  of  ore  in  the  ground  at 
Leadville;  but,  there  is  little  activity  be- 
cause the  depressed  conditions  of  recent 
years  forced  the  mines  to  close.  Other 
areas  are  likewise  inactive  although  the 
minerals  are  there. 

Since  the  seth  Congress  it  has  been  my 
responsibility,  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, to  consider  measures  that  would 
help  all  domestic  mining  industries  in- 
cluding lead  and  zinc.  So,  I  have  been 
actively  seeking  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems. I  have  long  felt  that  the  key  to 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  do- 
mestic mining  sources  that  can  be  relied 
upon  to  expand  our  domestic  economy 
and  to  be  available  if  we  ever  need  them 
for  a  national  emergency,  is  to  make 
sure  that  we  balance  imports  to  the  end 
that  the  domestic  mining  industi-y  will 
be  a-ssured  of  a  faii;  .share  of  the  domestic 
market  and  therefore  will  be  encouraged 
to  make  investments  for  long-range 
development. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  laboring 
for  the  salvation  of  the  lead-zinc  indus- 
try are  of  the  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  year  we  have  the  combination,  that 
we  have  found  a  formula  that,  when  en- 
acted into  law,  will  be  fair  to  this  Na- 
tion, its  producers  and  consumers,  and 
v.-ill.  at  the  same  time,  be  fair  to  our 
friends  in  the  community  of  nations 
whose  economy  to  some  extent  is  de- 
pendent UDon  exporting  lead  and  zinc  to 
the  United  Stages.* 

In  this  connection,  let  me  emphasize 
for  the  record  that  the  national  poUcy 
as  set  forth  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
is  recognized  by  many  of  the  supporters 
of  lead-zinc  import  legislation  as  being 
advantageous  to  the  growth  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy  generally,  that  many  seg- 
ments of  the  industry  supporting  this 
legislation  have  significant  international 
trade,  and  that  in  my  considered  opinion 
there  is  no  basic  inconsistency  between 


the  type  of  legislation  that  we  are  offer- 
ing today  and  an  expansion  of  our  inter- 
national trade. 

Let  me  also  state  for  the  record  that 
there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the 
domestic  lead  and  zinc  mining  industry 
in  the  last  year  and  that  prices  of  lead 
and  zinc  are  at  a  level  that  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  industry  to  operate  eco- 
nomically if  these  prices  are  maintained. 
But  let  us  not  forget  that  this  improve- 
ment, that  these  profits  accrue  to  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  weathered  the 
storm  and  remained  in  operation  through 
the  lean  years  when  lead  and  zinc  could 
not  be  mined  profitably.  This  does  not 
help  those  who  were  forced  to  go  out  of 
business;  they  cannot  be  helped  unless 
and  until  they  have  some  assurance  that 
the  industry  will  be  stabilized  during  a 
long  enough  period  of  time  to  warrant 
the  investment  necessary  to  reopen  old 
mines  and  open  new  ones. 

We  are  at  a  stage  of  our  economic  de- 
velopment today  where  we  need  in- 
creased amounts  of  lead  and  zinc  for 
domestic  consumption.  Some  manufac- 
turing and  processing  industries  have 
told  us  that  they  are  facing  disastrous 
shortages  of  lead  and  zinc  in  the  immedi- 
ate future.  The  domestic  lead  and  zinc 
mining  industry  cannot  meet  this  short- 
range  demand  and  the  legislation  has 
been  introduced  by  Members  of  this  body 
to  provide  for  the  release  of  additional 
supplies  of  lead  and  zinc  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile.  Some  further  stockpile 
release  appears  justified,  but  I  resei-ve 
for  another  day  my  judgment  on  the 
question  of  the  quantity  and  the  proce- 
dures of  sale.  However,  I  do  make  the 
firm  observations  that  the  stockpile  was 
not  created  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
supplies  into  the  normal  domestic 
markets  and  that  stockpiled  materials 
should  not  be  utilized  to  influence  the 
market. 

The  time  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
assure  a  continuing  supply  of  lead  and 
zinc  for  domestic  use  is  now.  We  cannot 
accomplish  this  purpose  by  relying  on 
either  the  stockpile  or  on  foreign  produc- 
tion and  imports.  And  let  me  emphasize 
that  it  is  not  only  in  time  of  emergency 
that  we  cannot  rely  on  foreign  sources; 
we  cannot  rely  on  these  sources  at  any 
time  and  particularly  not  at  this  stage  of 
emerging  and  developing  nations  that 
have  created  new  markets  for  these  com- 
modities at  the  very  time  that  the  highly 
industrialized  nations,  including  ours, 
have  created  increased  demands  through 
expansion  of  their  economies.  Nonethe- 
less, should  there  be  a  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  economic  expansion,  it  would  be 
at  that  vei*y  time  that  foreign  producers 
would  rush  to  take  advantage  of  the  U.S. 
market  and  once  again  possibly  create 
the  unfavorable  conditions  that  caused 
the  domestic  lead-zinc  mining  industry 
to  suffer  the  hardships  it  did  during  the 
last  decade. 

The  time  to  assure  a  continuing  flow 
of  necessary  lead  and  zinc  is  now;  and 
the  way  to  do  it  is  by  arrangement  for  a 
flexible  import  quota  that  will  remove 
the  threat  of  economic  disaster  for 
domestic  mines  while  at  the  same  time 
assuring  foreign  producers  that  they  can 
continue  shipping  to  this  country  at  least 
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as  much  lead  and  zinc  as  they  are  able 
to  at  the  present  time  under  the  existing 
quotas,  which  were  imposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  on  October  l" 
1958.  Those  quotas  are  rigid,  absolute 
quotas  which,  in  my  opinion,  were  verj- 
liberal  and  to  the  advantage  of  foreign 
producers  when  they  were  imposed. 

By  utilizing  the  existing  quotas  as  a 
base,  our  flexible  quota  plan  assures 
friendly  foreign  governments  that  these 
quantities  will  remain  the  minimum 
eligible  for  import  and  that,  whenever 
the  U.S.  market  conditions  require  it,  the 
import  restrictions  will  be  relaxed  and 
additional  quantities  of  lead  and  zinc 
could  be  imported.  Likewise,  of  course, 
the  flexible  quota  system  would  provide 
for  decreasing  the  quotas  when  metals 
stock  levels  indicate  that  U.S.  market 
conditions  are  such  that  lesser  imports 
are  required. 

The  bill  that  we  are  offering  today  has 
the  support  of  all  segments  of  the  do- 
mestic lead  and  zinc  industry — miners 
and  smelters  alike.  This  bill  is  a  refine- 
ment of  legislation  that  many  of  us 
sponsored  in  the  last  Congress.  One  of 
the  features  of  the  legislation  which  we 
think  is  an  improvement  over  the  terms 
of  the  earlier  bills  places  in  global 
quotas  percentages  of  import  allowances 
that  are  not  being  utilized  under  existing 
quota.  In  addition  we  think  that  we  will 
provide  greater  assurance  of  stability  for 
the  domestic  miner  and  consumer  while 
at  the  same  time  assuring  the  importer 
of  a  share  of  the  market. 

By  permitting  a  continuation  of  the 
allocation  of  existing  quotas  to  those 
countries  that  now  have  such  quotas  and 
have  substantially  fulfilled  them  under 
the  present  plan,  and  can  be  expected  to 
utilize  them  in  the  immediate  future,  we 
permit  those  countries  to  sustain  their 
own  present  level  of  production.  Stated 
another  way:  The  flexible  quota  proce- 
dure will  peimit  an  increase  in  base 
quota  levels  in  direct  relation  to  any  sus- 
tained growth  of  our  economy  resulting 
in  increased  consumption  of  lead  and 
zinc  and  thereby  permit  foreign  pro- 
ducers to  share  proportionately  in  our 
growth. 

Finally,  we  have  provided  that  when- 
ever a  country  fills  less  than  90  percent 
of  its  assigned  quota  during  a  calendar 
year  the  deficiencies  would  be  allocated 
to  a  global  quota,  available  to  any  coun- 
try, thereby  providing  supplies  necessary 
to  supplement  domestic  production  and 
also  automatically  adjust  imports  to  the 
fluctuations  of  mine  and  metal  produc- 
tion available  for  export  to  the  United 
States  by  other  countries. 

Those  of  us  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion today  urge  all  Members  to  study  it 
and  we  will  welcome  expressions  of  sup- 
port in  the  form  of  additional  cospon- 
sors  who  would  also  introduce  this 
legislation. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  the  Honorable  Wilbur 
D.  Mills,  will  obtain  early  reports  on 
this  legislation  from  the  interested 
executive  departments  and  agencies  and 
thereafter  schedule  hearings  on  this 
measure.    This  is  a  bipartisan  national 
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nroiect  in  which  we  have  representation 
from  the  North.  East,  and  South,  as  well 
oVthe  West.  I  readily  admit,  however, 
?hat  my  interest  is  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  Colorado  has  consistently  been  one 
nf  the  five  principal  States  producing 
iPad  and  zinc  from  among  the  20  States 
that  have  produced  lead  and  zinc  in  sub- 
stantial quantities.  New  sources  of  lead 
and  zinc  are  being  tapped.  We  reason- 
ably anticipate  new  significant  produc- 
tion fiom  Kentucky  and  Maine  to  main- 
tain the  pace  and  accelerate  production 
to    keep    in    step    with    the    growing 

economy. 

We  must  take  the  necessary  legislative 
action  at  this  time  to  forestall  a  recur- 
rence of  the  broad  differential  that  has 
occurred  on  other  occasions  resulting  in 
uncertainty  and  economic  disaster. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  TMr.  UllmanI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to 'rise  at  this  time  to  associate 
myself  with  the  concept  outlined  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
the  Honorable  Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  who 
has  been  doing  such  an  outstanding  job 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  particu- 
larly in  discharging  the  responsibilities 
of  that  committee  with  regard  to  domes- 
tic mining  and  mineral  industries. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  happy  to  join  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  Lead  and  Zinc  Act  of 
1965.  I.  too.  subscribe  to  the  thought  ad- 
vanced by  my  c-'lleague  from  Colorado  to 
the  effect  that  the  flexible  quota  formula 
proposed  in  this  import  legislation  is  not 
inconsistent  with  our  basic  policy  under- 
lying the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  The 
fact  is  that  we  must  assure  ourselves  of 
continuing  adequate  supplies  of  lead  and 
zinc,  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished 
if  we  encourage  the  discovery  and  de- 
velopment of  additional  domestic 
sources. 

It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  and  en- 
couragement that  those  of  us  cosponsor- 
ing  this  legislation  have  been  able  to 
aiiree  on  a  formula  which  starts  from  a 
base  in  which  the  present  quotas  are  the 
minimum  and  that,  therefore,  when  do- 
mestic consumption  of  lead  or  zinc  in- 
creases, we  will  have  a  liberalization  of 
the  import  controls  permitting  addition- 
al foreign  material  to  enter  the  country. 
The  bills  that  we  have  introduced  to- 
day are  fair  to  all— domestic  producer  as 
v;ell  as  foreign  producer,  the  consuming 
industries  as  well  as  the  consuming 
public. 

I  urge  enactment  of  this  legislation  as 
an  important  part  of  our  economic 
progress. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  FMr.  IchordI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
again  this  year  joined  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  Chairman  Aspinall,  of 
the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  in  the  introduction  of  legis- 
lation designed  to  impose  a  flexible  quota 
system  on  imports  of  lead  and  zinc  to 
protect  the  domestic  lead  and  zinc  in- 
dustry from  devastating  price  levels  that 
have  resulted  in  the  past. 

For  more  than  a  decade  this  industry, 
so  necessary  and  vital  to  our  Nation's 
national  defense,  has  experienced  the 
throes  of  a  holocaust  of  cancerous 
genus,  which  has  slowly  and  constantly 
been  destroying  the  lifeblood  of  the  lead- 
zinc  industry,  and  in  its  wake,  closing 
our  own  mines  and  causing  great  pro- 
portions of  unemployment.  In  view  of 
the  ills  suffered  by  the  industry,  I  think 
it  is  time  for  Congress  to  take  positive 
action  to  stabilize  and  maintain  a 
healthy  lead-zinc  mining  industry. 

The  lead-zinc  industry  has  had  a  series 
of  ups  and  downs  in  the  past  decade. 
The  price  of  lead  per  pound  decreased 
progressively  from  SO. 179  in  1948  to 
$0,092  in  1962.  In  1963  the  price  rose  to 
$0  11  and  approximately  $0.14  in  1964, 
in  keeping  with  the  trend  of  the  general 
level  of  our  economy,  but  how  long  can 
this  industry  endure  on  the  premise  of 
.survival  by  chance?  The  price  is  still 
too  low  for  satisfactory  conditions  in  the 
industry.  Of  course,  the  improvement  is 
gratifying,  but  we  must  look  toward  a 
long-term'  stabilization  by  improving 
trade  policies  and  statutes. 

The  flexible  import  quota  system  pro- 
posed by  this  legislation  is  the  only  im- 
mediate ansv.er  to  the  serious  problem. 
It  is  designed  as  a  twofold  purpose,  to 
help  our  own  domestic  producers  and  to 
still  maintain  necessary  trade  on  the 
world  market. 

How  can  we  continue  to  justify  the  in- 
action of  Congress  to  the  U.S.  mines  and 
producers?  In  my  own  State  of  Missouri, 
where  more  than  40  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's sunply  of  lead  is  produced,  there 
are  only  6  mines  in  operation  today,  as 
compared  to  90  in  1948,  68  in  1950,  18  in 
1955,  and  5  in  1960.  As  the  mines  have 
closed  the  unemployment  rolls  have  in- 
creased, until  today  there  are  hundreds  of 
men  out  of  work  and  as  many  families 
with  little  means  of  support,  causing  in- 
calculable dam.age  to  the  local  economy 
and  adding  to  the  injuries  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

Something  has  to  be  done  and  now,  not 
next  year,  is  the  time. 

It  is  my  opinion,  after  much  basic  re- 
search into  this  matter,  that  the  flexible, 
adjustable  plan  proposed  by  this  legisla- 
tion will  provide  the  necessary  control  to 
stabilize  the  industry  and  solve  the  prob- 
lems. Through  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
it  will  be  possible  to  assure  a  fair  share 
of  the  domestic  lead-zinc  market  to  the 
domestic  industry  without  disturbing  in- 
ternational relations  by  the  flexible,  ad- 
justable quotas. 

There  are  only  20  States  where  lead 
and  zinc  mining  is  in  operation  today, 
but  the  problems  I  have  briefly  delineated 
are  important  enough  to  warrant  the 
serious  attention  of  every  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  cannot  ex- 
aggerate or  overemphasize  the  necessity 


of  immediate  action  by  Congress  to  en- 
act import  controls  in  the  interest  of 
providing  long-tenn  stabilization  of  the 
lead-zinc  industi-y  at  economic  levels  fa- 
v«jable  to  domestic  producers  by  the 
flexible  import  quota  plan  presented  by 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  Chairman 
Aspinall. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  IMr.  Quillen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
joining  today  in  introduction  of  the  Lead 
and  Zinc  Act  of  1965,  providing  for  a 
flexible  import  quota  system  for  these 
two  metals. 

Conditions  in  the  domestic  lead  and 
zinc  markets  have  improved  during  the 
past  year,  because  of  a  good  rate  of  con- 
sumption, that  has  paced  the  generally 
satisfactory  level  of  our  economy.  The 
domestic  mining  industry  is  finally  ap- 
proaching the  point  of  recovery  after  a 
very  long  spell  of  reduced  and  unprofit- 
able operation.  Now  is  the  time  to  con- 
sider and  enact  proper  import  controls 
to  assure  long-term  stabilization  of  the 
industry  at  operating  and  economic  levels 
favorable  to  domestic  producers  with  as- 
surance of  adequate  metal  supplies  for 
United  States  consumers. 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  lead-zinc 
mining  industry  in  the  United  States  has 
been  beset  with  serious  problems  and  un- 
certainty arising  from  imports  of  these 
metals  and  ores.  During  this  period  the 
industry  has  appeared  before  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  on  many  occasions, 
each  time  with  findings  of  import  injury, 
but  there  still  is  no  intelligent  solution 
to  its  problems,  although  these  problems 
have  repeatedly  been  demonstrated  and 
recognized. 

A  system  of  absolute  quotas  was  im- 
peded on  October  1, 1958.  but  these  quotas 
are  not  an  effective  instrument  to  meet 
the  problems  of  the  mining  and  smelting 
industries  or  of  the  consumers  of  lead  and 
zinc  in  the  United  States.  They  were  set 
too  high  to  effectively  and  expeditiously 
correct  the  situation  that  called  for  their 
imposition  in  1958,  at  a  time  when  metal 
stocks  were  at  extraordinarily  high  levels 
and  metal  prices  were  too  low  for  profit- 
able mine  operation.  Being  of  fixed  quan- 
tity, they  guaranteed  to  foreign  producers 
a  fixed  quantitative  participation  in  the 
US  market,  regardless  of  the  level  of 
consumption,  thus  putting  the  entire  bur- 
den of  adjustment  during  low  cycles  of 
domestic  consumption  on  the  U.S.  mines. 
Further,  being  of  fixed  quantity,  they 
have  no  flexibility  to  meet  changing  levels 
of  consumption,  and  under  some  condi- 
tions such  as  those  prevailing  today  they 
approach  the  point  of  being  too  low. 

The  underlying  conditions  that  caused 
the  1956-57  debacle  have  not  changed 
and  in  the  absence  of  adequate  and  ef- 
fective import  controls  will  continue  as  a 
threat  to  the  stability  of  the  U.S.  minmg 
industry.    In  fact,  the  strong  trend  to 
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treatment  of  ores  in  countries  of  origin, 
with  a  view  to  selling  the  metal  prod- 
ucts in  the  United  States,  has  widened 
the  threat  to  stabihty  of  the  lead-zinc 
smelting  industry  in  the  United  States, 
and  even  to  the  continued  existence  of 
some  segments  of  it. 

Being  aware  of  the  deficiencies  of  the 
present  quotas  and  the  need  for  achiev- 
ing and  maintaininy:  reasonable  stability 
in  the  domestic  lead-zinc  industry.  I 
have  joined  with  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress in  seeking  a  means  of  curing  these 
deficiencies  and  meeting  this  need.  Dur- 
ing the  88th  Congress  we  introduced  leg- 
islation for  flexible  quotas  on  lead  and 
zinc,  based  on  past  experience  with  the 
existing  quota  plan. 

Import  quotas  would  be  determined  by 
the  relative  level  of  producers'  metal 
stocks  and  would  consider  the  interests 
of  the  miner,  smelter,  consumer,  and 
Importer. 

The  domestic  lead-zinc  industry  has 
been  held  in  uncertainty  too  long.  Main- 
tenance and  development  of  the  indus- 
try cannot  proceed  with  confidence  im- 
less  the  industry  can  look  to  the  future 
with  assurance  that  it  will  not  again  be 
the  victim  of  unwarranted  invasion  of  the 
U.S.  market. 

Prompt  adoption  of  flexible  quota  leg- 
islation in  substantially  the  form  pro- 
posed by  Members  of  the  Congress  would 
provide  this  assurance  and  put  to  rest 
without  further  unwarranted  delay  a 
problem  that  has  too  long  awaited  solu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  thfi_gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Skubitz]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  repre- 
sent a  congressional  district  that  has 
been  noted  for  its  production  of  zinc  and 
lead — so  important  to  the  growing  econ- 
omy of  our  countiT.  Unfortunately  this 
production  has  dwindled  since  the  mid- 
fifties  to  a  small  proportion  of  previous 
annual  totals  as  many  mines  were  forced 
to  close,  with  U.S.  metal  prices  driven  to 
miprofitably  low  levels. 

These  price  reductions  were  caused  by 
an  influx  of»foreign  imports,  particularly 
during  1956  and  1957  that  greatly  ex- 
ceeded our  needs  and  our  ability  to  as- 
similate in  the  American  economy. 

As  a  result  an  absolute  quota  plan  was 
Invoked  in  late  1958  but  the  damage  had 
been  done.  Large  metal  stocks  overhung 
our  markets  and  kept  U.S.  prices  at  the 
unprofitable  low  levels,  previously  re- 
ferred to,  resulting  in  closure  of  domestic 
mines,  not  only  in  my  district  but  in 
practically  all  the  districts  of  our  20 
States  providing  these  metals. 

Employment  in  U.S.  mines  was  cut  by 
60  percent  and  the  value  of  the  products 
mined  was  cut  in  half  compared  to  the 
early  1950's. 

With  the  current  change  and  improve- 
ment in  consumption  of  zinc  and  lead, 
there  is  now  a  tight  supply  of  both  met- 
als. The  mines,  lacking  any  incentive 
during  the  past  10  years  to  explore,  de- 
velop, and  mine  new  ore  reserves,  can- 


not cope  with  the  rapid  fluctuations  In 
U.S.  and  world  price  changes  experienced 
during  the  past  decade.  This  reempha- 
sizes  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  "a 
mine  is  not  a  spigot — production  cannot 
be  turned  on  and  olT  at  will" — the  nat- 
ural factors  of  geologic  occurrence  and 
expensive  maintenance  and  replacement 
of  machinery  as  well  as  training  of  man- 
power must  be  considered. 

At  the  present  time  the  absolute  quotas 
of  1958  appear  too  restrictive,  but  re- 
moval of  these  quotas  would  have  little 
effect,  as  world  market  prices  are  higher 
than  ours  and  some  supplies  formerly 
sent  here  by  our  foreign  friends  are  going 
to  greener  pastures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  economics  of  zinc  and 
lead  mining  do  look  better  at  the  present 
time,  but  we  know  that  other  nations 
are  already  greatly  expanding  their 
capacity  to  mine  zinc  and  lead  ores  and 
to  increase  smelting  capacity  to  reflne 
these  two  metals.  This  exceeds  the  re- 
liable estimates  of  an  increase  in  world 
consumption. 

It  is  inevitable  that  a  worldwide  sur- 
plus of  metal  will  again  occur  and  this 
can  happen  within  a  short  period  of  1 
to  3  years. 

The  flexible  quota  plan  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  in  a  bill  identical  with  the 
one  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  Chairman  Aspinall,  will  con- 
trol imports  of  zinc  and  lead  to  necessary 
levels.  This  plan  has  been  studied 
and  approved  by  practically  all  seg- 
ments of  the  U.S.  mining  and  smelt- 
ing industry.  Their  endorsement  is 
made  not  on  self-interest  alone  but  with 
the  overriding  consideration  that  the 
consumer  must  have  adequate  metal  sup- 
plies on  a  long-term  basis  and  prices 
must  be  fair  and  equitable  for  all  con- 
cerned with  a  minimum  of  fluctuation  to 
enable  long-term  planning  by  both  the 
producer  and  consumer.  The  flexible 
quota  plan  also  provides  for  a  fair  shar- 
ing of  our  markets  with  the  foreign  na- 
tions producing  zinc  and  lead  and  on  an 
orderly  basis.  Stated  another  way,  im- 
ports will  be  authorized  as  needed  to 
supplement  our  own  ability  to  produce; 
but,  in  addition,  the  plan  guarantees  the 
importer  of  zinc  and  lead  a  minimum 
quota  at  the  level  of  the  present  alloca- 
tion. As  consumption  increases,  imports 
may  increase. 

The  legislation  also  continues  provi- 
sions to  gradually  change  allocations 
from  those  who  do  not  wish  to  partici- 
pate in  our  markets  to  those  countries 
desiring  a  greater  share  of  our  consump- 
tion. 

In  summary  this  is  a  plan  that  con- 
siders the  needs  of  the  miner,  the 
smelter,  and  the  consumer  and  the  de- 
sires of  the  importer. 

The  present  absolute  quota  system 
should  be  replaced  by  the  flexible  quota 
system  for  the  good  of  our  industry  and 
our  country.  I  urge  speedy  considera- 
tion and  enactment  of  this  important 
measure  by  the  89th  Congress. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  now  2  years  since  I  stated  on  this 
floor  that  the  Communist  threat  in 
Africa  came  not  from  Russia  but  from 
Red  China.  Recent  events  have  shown 
the  growing  seriousness  of  this  threat, 
and  upon  that  I  shall  speak  at  some 
length  on  a  later  occasion. 

Today  I  have  asked  for  this  time  to 
comment  on  this  passage  from  a  news 
story  in  the  New  York  Times  of  January 
14,  1965,  on  Premier  Sato's  conversations 
with  President  Johnson: 

The  communique  said  President  John- 
son  "emphasized  the  U.S.  policy  of  firm 
.support  for  the  Republic  of  China  (on 
Taiwan)  and  his  grave  concern  that  Com- 
munist China's  niiiitant  policies  and  expan- 
sionist pressures  against  its  neighbors  en- 
danger the  peace  of  Asia." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  column  of  William 
White  is  widely  read  by  discriminating 
persons  in  the  field  of  world  affairs.  I 
am  certain  he  has  spoken  truly  the  mood 
of  the  administration  and  the  thinking 
of  the  American  people.  Our  interest 
and  the  interest  of  all  the  free  world.  In- 
cluding Japan,  is  in  free  China.  Cer- 
tainly trade  with  Red  China,  intended  to 
bolster  the  economy  of  those  intent  on 
our  destmction,  is  not  what  we  would 
hope  from  a  trusted  ally. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  visit  of  the  Jap- 
anese Prime  Minister,  which  was  so  de- 
lightfully staged  and  so  promising  for 
the  future  of  our  two  countries,  will  clear 
up  any  misunderstanding  on  the  matter 
of  trade  with  Red  China.  True  allies,  as 
true  friends,  must  stand  together.  The 
strength  of  the  free  world  in  large  meas- 
ure is  in  the  acceptance  by  all  of  con- 
certed policies. 

I  commend  President  Johnson  for 
making  it  clear,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times,  that  our  full  support  is  with 
the  Republic  of  China.  Trade  by  our 
allies  with  Communist  China  could 
scarcely  be  called  compatible.  That,  I 
trust,  will  be  the  message  carried  home 
to  Japan  by  the  Premier  who  so  charmed 
us  during  his  all  too  brief  visit. 


PREMIER  SATO'S  VISIT 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 


EQUITABLE  AND  REASONABLE  DI- 
VISION OP  DEBATE  ON  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORTS 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  House  resolution 
calling  for  amendment  of  rule  XXVIH 
of  the  rules  of  the  House  to  provide  for 
an  equitable  and  reasonable  division  of 
debate  time  on  conference  reports. 

This  House  has  indicated  its  concern 
for  fair  treatment  of  minorities  and  it 
can  do  no  less  than  to  establish  fair 
groimd  rules  for  the  conduct  of  its  own 
affairs. 
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The  proposed  new  paragraph  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  rule  would  read  as  follows: 

1  When  a  motion  to  disagree  to  a  con- 
ference report  In  its  entirety  has  been  made, 
ft  shall  be  in  order,  before  a  final  vote  is 
tlken  thereon,  to  debate  the  proposition  to 
S  voted  upon  for  one-half  hour  to  be  given 
S  debate  In  favor  of.  and  one-half  hour  to 
Sbate  in  opposition  to,  such  a  proposition. 

The  ultimate  object  of  the  resolution, 
of  course,  is  to  assure  the  minority  of  an 
opportunity  to  state  its  case  on  these  re- 
ports. There  can  be  no  question,  more- 
over that  it  guarantees  to  the  majority 
the  immense  advantage  of  an  effective 
opposition. 

Under  the  rules  as  they  now  stand, 
conference  reports  are  considered  in  the 
House  under  the  1-hour  rule.  The  indi- 
vidual Member  handling  the  report  can 
move  the  previous  question  without 
yielding  to  the  opposition,  effectively 
gagging  the  minority  and  cutting  off  the 
possibility  of  constructive  and  effective 
criticism.  There  is  no  way  that  any  mi- 
nority views  can  be  incorporated  into  the 
conference  report. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution, 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  matter  of  equity  and 
^commonsense. 


spending  less  money  when  the  fact  is  we 
are  spending  more.  Let  the  administra- 
tion present  to  Congress  legitimate  budg- 
et requests,  stated  in  plain  language  so 
we,  and  the  people  we  represent,  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  judge  all  pro- 
posed programs  on  their  merits  and  in 
their  true  Ught. 


THE  PEOPLE  ARE  ENTITLED  TO  THE 
TRUTH 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, whether  we  are  in  favor  of  foreign  aid 
or  opposed  to  it,  I  am  sure  we  are  all 
agreed  on  one  basic  fact:  Congress  and 
the  people  are  entitled  to  the  truth  as  to 
the  amount  being  spent  and  how  it  is 
distributed. 

Following  the  President's  message  on 
foreign  aid,  great  publicity  was  given  by 
the  White  House  and  the  news  media 
leading  us  to  believe  that  we  would  spend 
less  on  foreign  aid  this  year  than  last. 
In  fact,  the  President  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing his  foreign  aid  request  "is  the  small- 
est in  the  history  of  the  foreign  program 
since  it  was  started  in  1948." 

What  are  the  real  facts,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Fact  No.  1  is  that  the  President's  re- 
quest for  foreign  aid  funds  for  fiscal  1966 
is  $130  million  more  than  last  year's  ap- 
propriation and  $380  million  more  than 
the  appropriation  for  1964. 

Fact  No.  2:  He  inserted  in  his  message 
a  separate  request  for  an  additional  $750 
million  for  aid  to  Latin  America. 

Fact  No.  3 :  He  said  the  amount  asked 
for  the  Vietnam  operation  may  not  be 
enough,  and  he  is  requesting  standby 
authorization  to  appropriate  additional 
money  if  necessary. 

Fact  No.  4:  There  is  already  on  hand 
$6.5  billion  in  unexpended  funds,  money 
previously  appropriated  by  Congress,  but 
not  yet  spent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  fair  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  present  budget 
requests  in  terms  of  juggled  figures  and 
statements  which  make  us  believe  we  are 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  ,  .     ^^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
quested this  time  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  statement  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  alert  my  col- 
leagues that  when  we  adjourn  today,  we 
will  meet  tomorrow  at  10:30  o'clock.  I 
urge  all  the  Members  to  be  here  promptly 
because  the  procession  for  Members  of 
the  House  will  leave  in  a  body  promptly 
at  10:35  a.m.,  so  that  the  inaugural 
exercises  on  the  platform  at  the  east 
front  might  start  precisely  at  11  o'clock. 
There  will  be  no  opportunity  for  Mem- 
bers to  join  the  procession  after  it  leaves 
the  House  Chamber. 

Members  must  display  their  official 
tickets  in  order  to  get  a  seat  on  the  plat- 
form. There  are  no  seats  available  for 
former  Members  on  the  platform. 
Therefore,  former  Members  may  not 
join  the  procession. 

The  seats  to  be  occupied  by  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  no  cover.  Members  are  urged 
to  wear  overcoats  and  take  hats  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  cold. 

No  children  will  be  allowed  upon  the 
platform,  and  there  will  be  no  seats  ex- 
cept for  Members  actually  holding  tickets 
for  their  own  seats. 

So,  if  you  expect  to  be  in  the  proces- 
sion and  get  a  seat  on  the  platform,  you 
must  be  in  the  Chamber  at  10:30  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  procession  will  be  headed  by  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore,  then  the  chairmen 
of  committees,  and  then  the  other  Mem- 
bers in  order  of  seniority. 

Following  the  inaugural  ceremonies  on 
the  east  front,  shuttle  buses  will  be 
available  at  First  and  Independence  Ave- 
nue, between  12:30  and  1:30  to  take 
Members  and  their  wives  ta  the  parade 
reviewing  stands  at  the  White  House. 
The  buses  will  also  be  available  to  bring 
Members  back  to  the  Capitol  after  the 
parade. 

DISMISSAL  OF  CONTEST  OF  ELEC- 
TION OF  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 
Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
a  privileged  resolution  which  is  at  the 
Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  126 

Whereas  James  R.  Prankenberry,  a  resident 

Of  the  citv  of  Bronxville,  New  York,  In  the 

Twenty-Fifth  Congressional  District  thereof, 

has  served  notice  of  contest  upon  Richard  L. 


Ottinger,  the  returned  Member  of  the 
House  from  said  district,  of  his  piirpose  to 
contest  the  election  of  said  Richard  L. 
Ottingee;  and 

Whereas  it  does  not  appear  that  said 
James  R.  Frankenberry  was  a  candidate  for 
election  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  Twenty-Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  the  elec- 
tion held  November  3.  1964:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives does  not  regard  the  said  James  R. 
Frankenberry  as  a  person  competent  to  bring 
a  contest  for  a  seat  in  the  House  and  his 
notice  of  contest,  served  upon  the  sitting 
Member,  Richard  L.  Ottinger,  is  hereby  dis- 
missed. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  reso- 
lution is  to  dismiss  a  contest  brought 
against  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ottinger].  The  notice  of  contest 
was  given  by  letter  dated  December  19, 
1964,  by  Mr.  James  R.  Frankenberry,  of 
40  Woodland  Avenue,  Bronxville,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Frankenberry  attempts  to  initiate 
this  contest  under  the  provisions  of  Re- 
vised Statutes  105  to  130,  as  amended,  2 
United  States  Code  201-226  inclusive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  is  the  exclusive 
judge  of  the  election,  returns,  and  quali- 
fications of  its  Members  under  article  1, 
section  5,  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  application  of  the  statutes  in  ques- 
tion is  justifiable  by  the  House  and  by 
the  House  alone— /n  re  Voorhis.  296  Fed- 
eral Report  673. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  law  and  under 
the  precedents,  Mr.  Frankenberry  is  not 
a  proper  party  to  contest  the  election  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ottinger].  He  is  not  a  proper  contest- 
ant within  the  applicable  statutes,  be- 
cause he  would  not  be  able,  if  he  were 
successful,  to  establish  his  right  to  a  seat 
in  the  House.  The  contest  involving 
Locke  Miller  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  Mr.  Michael  Kirwan,  in  1941,  Is 
directly  in  point,  as  reported  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  87,  part  1, 
page  101. 

The  proceedings  in  the  House  at  that 
time  read  as  follows : 

"H.  Res.  54 
"Whereas  Locke  Miller,  a  resident  of  the 
city  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  in  the  Nineteenth 
Congressional  District  thereof,  has  served 
notice  of  contest  upon  Michael  J.  Kirwan. 
the  returned  Member  of  the  House  from  said 
district,  of  his  purpose  to  contest  the  election 
of  said  Michael  J.  Kirwan;  and 

"Whereas  It  does  not  appear  that  said 
Locke  Miller  was  a  candidate  for  election  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  Nme- 
teenth  Congressional  District  of  the  State  ol 
Ohio  at  the  election  of  November  5,  1940. 
but  was  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination from  said  district  at  the  primary 
election  held  in  said  district  at  which 
Michael  J.  Kirwan  was  chosen  as  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives does  not  regard  the  said  Locke  MlUer 
as  a  person  competent  to  bring  a  contest  for 
a  seat  in  the  House  and  his  notice  of  con- 
test served  upon  the  sitting  Member, 
Michael  J.  Kirwan,  is  hereby  dismissed;  and 
no  petition  or  other  paper  relating  to  the 
subject  matter  contained  in  this  resolution 
shaU  be  received  by  the  House,  or  enter- 
tained in  any  way  whatever." 
The  resolution  was  sigreed  to. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  Speakei',  the  issue  in  the  case 
brought  by  Locke  Miller  and  the  notice, 
filed  by  Mr.  Frankenberry  are  identical 
except  that  in  the  former  case  Locke 
Miller  had  been  a  candidate  for  the  dis- 
puted office  in  the  primary.  The  statutes 
under  which  this  proceeding  is  initiated 
do  not  provide,  and  there  is  no  case  on 
record  that  we  have  been  able  to  find  to 
the  contrary,  that  a  person  not  a  party  to 
an  election  contest  is  eligible  to  challenge 
an  election  under  these  statutes. 

Clearly  under  the  precedent  to  which 
I  have  made  reference.  Mr.  Frankenberry 
is  not  a  contestanc  for  a  seat  in  the  House, 
and  his  contest  should  be  dismissed. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ui'ge  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Goodell]. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  5) 

Anderson,  Grabowski  O'Hara.  Mich. 

Tenn.  Gray  O'Neal,  Ga. 

Ayres  Grover  Pimie 

Baring  Hirsha  Poff 

Battin  Harvey,  Ind.  Pov/ell 

Belcher  IIei:ert  Riinuall 

Blatnik  Holland  Rcid,  NY. 

BoUliig  Hosmer  Reifel 

Bolton  Htill  Reuss 

Bow  Ichord  "oncalio 

Burton,  Utah     Jarman  Roosevelt 

CahlU  Jones,  Ala.  Saylor 

Call-.way  Kelly  Shipley 

Casey  King,  N.Y.  Sickles 

Chamtoerlain  Kirwan  St:^sgers 

Clancy  Landrura  Stolbaum 

Clausen,  Leggett  Steed 

Don  H.  Lindsay  Stephens 

Collier  Long.  La.  Teague.  Calif. 

Corbett  Lone;.  Md.  Thompson,  La. 

Craley  McDowell  Thompson,  Tex. 

Curtis  MT:'dGr.ald  Toil 

Davis,  Ga.  Maclray  Tuck 

Devine  Mailliard  Trpper 

Dlggs  Martin,  Mass.  Van  Deerlln 

Dwyer  Martin,  Nebr.  Watkins 

Edwards.  Calif.  Mathias  Watson 

Ellsworth  May  Weltner 

Erlenborn  Michel  V/hite,  Idaho 

Everett  Mills  Willis 

Farbsteln  Minthall  Wilson,  Bob 

Fino  Morrison  Wright 

Fisher  Morton  Wydler 

Fraser  Nelsen 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  334 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]'  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 


DISMISSAL   OP   CONTEST  OF  ELEC- 
TION OF  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

Mr.    GOODELL.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
privileged  resolution   before  the  House 


will  in  effect  declare  that  only  a  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  U.S.  Representative 
may  contest  the  election  of  a  Congress- 
man. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cleveland]  will  follow  me  with  a 
long  series  of  precedents  to  the  con- 
trary. 

This  is  the  case  where  it  has  been  al- 
leged, and  apparently  reports  have  been 
made,  that  something  close  to  S200,000 
was  spent  in  the  campaign,  a  very  large 
part  of  that  sum  by  members  of  the 
family  of  the  candidate. 

I  do  not  dispute  the  majority  leader's 
statement  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  the  exclusive  judge  of  the  qual- 
ifications of  its  Members,  but  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  provides  specifically 
for  the  taking  of  depositions  and  testi- 
mony which  can  be  submitted  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Administration. 
That  procedure  was  being  followed  this 
morning  in  the  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court  where  one  of  our  Members  was 
subpenaed  to  appear  and  tes;;ify  to  these 
fai|^.  But  he  did  not  appear.  This  reso- 
lunon  would  in  effect  cover  up  this  whole 
situation,  and  It  would  wipe  this  out  be- 
fore the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  the  elec- 
tion laws  of  this  country  are  fast  be- 
coming a  national  disgrace.  Certainly 
the  House  today  should  handle  this  kind 
of  a  matter  in  a  dignified,  thorough,  and 
eminently  fair  manner.  I  would  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  House  will  defeat  this 
resolution  and  that  the  matter  will  then 
go  to  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee for  proper  and  deliberate  action 
where  the  facts  may  be  presented  and 
where  we  may  consider  whether  the 
Member  should  actually  in  this  case  be 
seated  permanently. 

There  are  many  precedents  with  refer- 
ence to  the  campaign  contributions  and 
excessive  expenditures  where  the  House 
has  denied  a  Member  a  seat.  Certainly, 
whatever  our  party,  we  must  recognize 
in  this  kind  of  a  situation  that  the  repu- 
tation and  dignity  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  is  involved.  We  should 
see  to  it  that  a  full  and  complete  hear- 
ing is  held. 

I  ask  that  the  Members  give  particular 
attention  to  the  remarks  of  my  colleague 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland], 
who  will  go  into  the  details  of  this  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
fp  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland]. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hamp.shire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
manner  in  which  I  became  interested  and 
concerned  regarding  this  case  is  set  forth 
in  some  detail  in  the  House  Record  at 
page  39.  I  will  not  restate  the  details 
of  how  I  became  interested  in  this  mat- 
ter at  the  present  time,  but  I  do  wish  to 
say  that  I  have  nothing  personal  against 
the  gentleman  from  the  25th  District  of 
New  York.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  the 
issues  involved. 


Indeed  I  read  with  interest  his  remarks 
appearing  in  the  Record  of  yesterday, 
page  797.  I  am  sure  he  is  a  fine  person, 
but  the  issues  involved  in  considering 
this  resolution  transcend  such  consider- 
ation. 

The  case  for  the  resolution  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  is  set  forth  in  detail  at  page 
795  of  yesterday's  Record.  I  do  not 
know  the  gentleman  who  wrote  this  let- 
ter, Mr.  H.  Newlin  Megill,  but  I  respect- 
fully submit  that  when  he  states  the 
precedents  are  all  his  way  I  believe  him 
to  be  incorrect. 

I  turn,  first,  to  the  Record  for  the 
first  day  of  our  session,  page  17,  and  I 
wish  to  quote  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  who  was  then  speaking  in  refer- 
ence to  seating  the  Mississippi  delegation. 

He  said: 

Any  question  involving  the  validity  of 
the  regularity  of  the  election  of  the  Mem- 
bers in  question  is  one  which  should  be  dealt 
with  under  the  laws  governing  contested 
elections. 

I  agree  with  the  majority  leader,  and 
I  believe  his  statement  at  pa?e  17  of  the 
Record  above  quoted  properly  sets  forth 
the  law  pertinent  to  this  matter. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  law  itself,  the  law 
that  is  given  out  to  the  general  public, 
the  law  which  was  read  by  distinguished 
counsel  from  New  York,  and  the  law 
which  was  acted  on  in  good  faith  in  this 
present  case.  Here  it  is  expressed  in 
plain  and  precise  language  that  all  can 
understand— 2  U.S.C.  201 : 

Whenever  any  person  Intends  to  contest 
nn  election  of  nny  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  he 
shall— 

And  so  forth.  "Any  person."  It  does 
not  say  a  candidate  only. 

Let  us  lock  at  the  policy  established 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Administra- 
tion and  the  special  committee  that 
handles  these  matters,  and  I  quote  from 
the  Union  Calendar  No.  839,  House  Re- 
port No.  1946.  This  is  the  language  of 
the  committee  of  the  House  at  page  XVI: 

In  order  to  avoid  the  useless  expenditures 
of  funds  and  the  loss  of  time  by  the  com- 
mittee and  the  staff,  it  has  been  decided  by 
the  committee  to  conduct  investigations  of 
particular  campaigns  only  upon  receipt  of 
a  complaint  in  writing  pnd  under  oath  by 
any  person,  candidate,  or  political  commit- 
tee, containing  sufficient  and  definite  allega- 
tions of  fact  to  establish  a  prima  facie  case 
requiring  investigation  by  the  committee. 

Here  it  is  specifically  spelled  out  that 
it  can  be  any  person,  candidate,  or  po- 
litical committee. 

I  might  add  in  connection  with  this 
same  thought  that  this  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  that  committee  last  Decem- 
ber, but  that  committee  did  not  have  time 
to  act  on  this  matter.  In  Mr.  Davis 
of  Tennessee's  last  report  he  transmitted 
the  matter  of  the  Ottinger  contest  to 
the  Clerk  of  this  House  and  respectfully 
asked  to  put  before  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  the  protests  of 
James  R.  Frankenberry — see  page  VI. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 
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Mr  GOODELL.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  gentleman  has  briefs  from  the  Con- 
ffressional  Library  wliich  cite  a  series  of 
precedents  in  which  noncandidates  have 
contested  House  seats,  in  which  full  in- 
vestigations have  been  had  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Administration,  and  that 
perhaps  the  most  prominent  one  that 
comes  to  the  mind  of  all  of  us  is  the  case 
of  our  former  colleague  Brooks  Hays,  in 
which  his  opponent  did  not  contest  it 
but  an  individual  was  contesting  it,  and 
a  full  investigation  was  made  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Administration. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  The  answer  is  yes. 
I  have  two  briefs  prepared  by  the  Library 
of  Congress.  Both  of  these  briefs  will  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  under  my  general 
right  to  include  extraneous  matter.  I 
will  discuss  briefly  these  two  briefs. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned the  contest  with  regard  to  Brooks 
Hays.  Was  not  that  an  investigation 
that  was  under  a  special  resolution  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Administration 
and  not  under  the  general  law  regarding 
the  matter  of  elections?  The  answer  is 
yes  or  no.  Was  net  the  Brooks  Hays 
contest  a  special  resolution  adopted  by 
the  House,  and  it  was  not  under  the  gen- 
eral laws  regarding  contested  elections? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  will  answer  the 
gentleman's  language  and  not  yield  fur- 
ther. ^  ^        .  , 

The  contested  election  was  not  brought 
by  Brooks  Hays.  It  was  brought  by  a 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  by  the  name 
of  Mr.  John  P.  Wells.  I  will  not  yield 
further. 

These  two  briefs  from  the  Congres- 
sional Library,  which  will  appear  here- 
after in  the  Record,  both  state  that  not 
only  a  defeated  candidate  but  any  person 
may  institute  such  a  contest  under  the 
contested-elections  law. 

The  two  briefs  are  as  follows: 


The  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Deceviber  23, 1964. 
[Provided  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Cleveland] 
From:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:   House  of  Representatives  Election 
Contest:   Must  a  noncaudidute  proceed 
under  2  U.S.C.  201? 

Section  201  of  title  2  of  the  United  States 
Code  provides  that  whenever  any  person  in- 
tends to  contest  an  election  he  must  give 
notice  in  writing  of  his  intention  to  contest 
to  the  Member  whose  seat  he  intends  to 
contest.  The  notice  must  specify  the 
grounds  on  which  he  intends  to  rely  and 
must  be  given  within  thirty  days  of  the  date 
on  which  the  result  of  the  election  is  deter- 
mined. Subsequent  sections  require  the 
Member  to  answer  the  notice  within  thirty 
days  of  service,  set  forth  the  procedures  for 
taking  testimony,  and  require  that  all  testi- 
mony be  taken  within  ninety  days  from  the 
day  on  which  the  answer  is  served  on  the 
contestant. 

Perhaps  the  first  observation  to  make 
about  these  provisions  of  the  Code  is  that 
they  in  no  way  limit  the  authority  of  the 
House  under  its  constitutional  power  to  be 
the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns  and  quali- 
fications of  its  own  Members.  The  House 
can  and  frequently  does  ignore  these  statu- 
tory requirements. 

Perhaps  the  second  observation  to  make 
is  that  some  authorities  consider  these  statu- 
tory  provisions   Inapplicable   to    challenges 


made  against  the  election  of  a  Member  by 
anyone  other  than  a  candidate.  Thus  in 
Paine  on  "Elections"  we  read: 

••A  case  adjudicated  in  the  house  on  the 
protest  of  an  elector,  or  other  person,  or 
on  the  motion  of  a  representative.  Is  not  an 
action  inter  partes.  It  is  a  proceeding  under 
the  constitution,  and  not  under  the  statute. 
In  that  proceeding  there  is  no  contestant  to 
serve  the  notice  of  contest  prescribed  by  the 
statute;  there  are  no  parties  to  serve  notices 
to  take  depositions,  or  to  examine  or  cross- 
examine  witnesses;  no  parties  who  have  it  in 
their  power,  by  their  acts,  omissions,  stipula- 
tions, admissions,  waivers,  or  laches,  to  dis- 
pone of  the  questions  and  interests  involved; 
no  parties  into  whose  hands  the  law  intrusts 
the  fate  of  the  controversy.  In  that  proceed- 
ing there  is  no  contest,  or  deposition  inter 
partes,  or  stipulation  inter  partes,  in  the 
sense  of  the  provisions  of  the  revised 
statutes.  To  that  proceeding  the  provisions 
of  the  revised  statutes  have  no  applicability. 
Those  provisions  are  framed  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly for  actions  inter  partes."  (Halbert  E. 
Paine.  "A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Elections, 
pp   837-838,  Washington,  D.C.,  1888.) 

Despite  the  logic  in  the  observations  of 
Paine,  the  language  of  section  201  is  broad 
enough  to  embrace  challenges  made  by  any 
person  as  well  as  by  a  candidate  who  seeks 
a  seat  and  there  are  precedents  which  Indi- 
cate that  the  statute  was  intended  to  be  in- 
terpreted broadly. 

An  interesting  discussion  on  the  intent  of 
the  statute  took  place  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  connection  with  a  Maryland  elec- 
tion.   Within   30  days,   as  required  by  the 
statute,  a  defeated  candidate  served  notice 
on  a  sitting  Member.    Before  any  evidence 
was  taken,  however,  the  defeated  candidate 
also  petitioned  the  House  to  investigate  the 
election  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  car- 
ried out  by  fraud  and  violence.    In  his  peti- 
tion  he  emphasized  that  he  was  not  claim- 
ing the  seat  for  himself  but  sought  rather  to 
have  the  House  investigate  his  allegations  of 
fraud   and   violence    and   conclude   that  no 
valid  election  had  taken  place.     His  petition 
was  endorsed   bv  several   reputable  citizens 
of  the  district.    The  petition  was  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Elections  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  found  no  reason  for 
extraordinary  action  by  the  House  and,  while 
conceding  that  the  House  had  the  power  to 
take  such  action  despite  the  statute,  recom- 
mended that  the  petitioner  be  required  to 
proceed  with  the  taking  of  testimony  under 
the  procedure  set  forth  in  the  statute.    They 
agreed  that  this  w^as  not  a  personal  contest 
of  an  election  but  rather  a  popular  remon- 
strance of  its  validity. 

The  minority  considered  that  the  statute 
was  intended  to  apply  only  to  a  personal 
contest  initiated  by  one  claiming  a  seat  and 
that  the  appropriate  remedy  was  to  give  the 
Committee  on  Elections  the  power  to  send 
for  persons  and  papers,  etc.,  in  order  to  in- 
vestigate  the  election. 

One  of  the  most  telling  arguments  against 
the  minority  contention  that  the  statute  was 
intended  to  apply  only  to  one  claiming  a 
seat  was  made  by  Mr.  Washburn,  of  Maine, 
immediately  before  he  moved  the  previous 
question: 

"If  it  [the  minority  contention]  be  right, 
then  an  individual  who  contests  a  seat  has 
only  to  get  some  friend  to  send  In  a  memo- 
rial making  a  contest  for  him,  and  the  House 
must  order  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at  the 
expense  of  the  Union,  and  to  be  brought  here 
outside  the  law  of  1851"  (which  is  now  em- 
braced in  2  U.S.C.  201-226) . 

The  proposition  of  the  minority  was  dis- 
agreed to  and  the  House  adopted  the  reso- 
lution of  the  majority  "that  it  Is  inexpedi- 
ent to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  memorialist 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  take 
testimony."  (Debate  reported  In  the  Con- 
gressional Globe,  35th  Con.,  1st  sess.  at  pp. 
725-735,  745-746,  Feb.  16-17,  1858.) 


Since  that  time  the  House  has  on  occasion 
authorized  the  investigation  of  an  election  by 
a  House  committee  on  petition  of  a  non- 
candidate,  most  recently  in  connection  with 
the  election  of  Dale  Alford  to  a  seat  from 
Arkansas  In  1958.    (See  conunlttee  print     In- 
vestigation of  the  Question  of  the  Final  Right 
of  Dale  Alford  to  a  Seat  In  the  86th  Congre^ 
Pursuant  to  House   Resolution   1,   July   -28. 
1959  ")      There  are  at  least  two  additional 
precedents,  however,  which  Indicate  that  it 
would  be  unsafe  for  the  noncandldate  to  reiy 
solely  on  a  petition  to  the  House  and  suggest 
that  he  should  also  proceed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  statute.  c„„*l. 
Five  months  after  an  election  in  Soutn 
Carolina  in  which  none  of  five  candidates  in- 
stituted a  contest,  the  mayor  of  Charleston 
who  was  not  a  candidate  filed  charges  with 
the  House  alleging  violations  of  the  Federal 
and  State  corrupt  practices  acts,  In  promis- 
Ine  Federal  offices  and  In  the  receipt  and  ex- 
penditure of  large  sums  of  money  forwl^lch 
no  accounting  was  made,  and  prayed  that 
the  charges  be  investigated  and  If  substan- 
tiated that  the  House  expel  the  successful 
candidate.     The  report  of  the  cornmittee  to 
which  the  petition  was  referred  held  that  the 
mayor  had  been  guUty  of  laches  In  not  in- 
stituting a  proceeding  to  contest  the  seat. 
The  mayor  "could,  and  we  think  should,  have 
filed  a  protest  in  the  nature  of  a  contest  and 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  statute. 
Had  he  filed  his  contest  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  the  statute,  a  method  of  taking 
testimony  would  have  been  provided  for  and 
the  sitting  Member  would  have  been  given  an 
oDOortunity  to  have  known  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  accusations,  the  right  to  answer 
thereto,  and  to  examine  and  cross-exaniliie 
the  witnesses"  (cited  in  6  Cannon,  sec.  78). 
The  House  adopted  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation  that  the   charges   filed   be   dis- 

"^In  another  case  there  was  some  question 
about  whether  a  notice  of  contest  had  been 
served  within  the  30  days  required  by  the 
statute.  The  committee  held,  however  that 
the  notice  had  been  filed  in  time  but  that  It 
was  defective  because  it  failed  to  allege  that 
the  claimant  was  a  candidate  for  Congress,  or 
a  voter  in  the  district,  or  that  he  had  any 
interest  in  the  resvUt  of  the  election  (6  Can- 
non, sec.  97).  . 

The  precedents  would  seem  to  indicate  not 
only  that  a  noncandidate  may  but  will  some- 
times be  required  to  follow  the  procedures 
set  forth  in  the  statute. 

Vincent  A.  Dotle, 
Legislative  Attorney. 

The  Library  op  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  8. 1964. 
[Provided  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Cleveland) 
From:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:   Challenges  to  seating  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 
Reference  is  made  to  your  request  for  ma- 
terial on  challenging  a  Member-elect's  right 
to  his  seat  in  the  House.    Enclosed  is  a  copy 
of  a  memorandum  of  September  17,  1964,  on 

the  subject. 

Additional  Information  as  requested,  is  as 

1    Copy  of,  "Recent  Cases  in  Which  a  Mem- 
ber-elect  of   the   House   of   Representatives 
Was  Asked  To  Stand  Aside  Until  His  Con- 
tested    Election     Has     Been     Investigated. 
Mollie  Z.  Margolin,  American  Law  Division, 

December  30,  1958.  ^     ^    ^  ^  Tri»^ 

2.  Copy  of  Record  of  House  Contested-Elec- 
tion Cases,  73d  Congress  (Mar.  9,  1933) 
through  85th  Congress  (Aug.  30,  1957). 

3.  Copy  of  Record  of  House  Contested-Elec- 
tion Cases,  1951-60. 

4  Copy  of  pages  9364-9365  of  No.  81  Con- 
gressional RECORD,  August  19.  1937.  listing 
House  contested-election  cases  from  1907  to 

1937 

5  Copy  of  "Cases  of  Congressmen  Who 
Were   Admitted  to  Membership   WhUe  Not 
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Possessing  Constitutional  Qualifications," 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  1942. 

6.  Copy  of  R6svune  of  House  Contested- 
Election  Cases.  40th  Congress  (1867)  to  51st 
Congress  (1891),  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice. 1941. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  further  In- 
formation includes — 

(A)  Instances  of  initiation  of  contested- 
election  cases  in  the  House  by  others  than 
the  contestant: 

1.  While  there  is  no  explicit  statutory  au- 
thority or  rule  of  the  House  relating  to  the 
Initiation  of  contested  election  cases  by 
others  than  a  defeated  candidate,  the  House 
has  long  recognized  this  practice.  In  the 
South  Carolina  case  of  Richard  S.  Whaley,  In 
the  63d  Congress  (1913).  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Elections,  No.  1,  described,  in  Its 
report,  the  four  instances  in  which  the  House 
could  consider  contested-election  cases.  The 
committee  stated  (Cannon's  Precedents  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  vol.  VI,  sec.  78. 
p.  Ill): 

"(a)  The  House  may  adjudicate  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  to  seat  In  either  of  the  four 
following  cases: 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  contest  between  the 
contestee  and  the  returned  Member  of  the 
House  instituted  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  law. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  protest  or  memorial 
filed  by  an  elector  of  the  district  concerned. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  the  protest  or  memorial 
filed  by  any  other  person. 

"(4)  On  motion  of  a  Member  of  the 
House." 

In  this  particular  case,  the  protest  was 
Initiated  by  the  mayor  of  Charleston,  who 
filed  charges  of  the  violation  of  the  Federal 
and  State  corrupt  practices  acts,  some  5 
months  after  the  election.  The  committee 
held  that  since  the  protest  had  not  been  filed 
within  30  days  after  the  determination  of  the 
result  of  the  election  as  required  by  law  (2 
U.S.C.  201 )  the  matter  was  not  one  of  an  elec- 
tion contest  but  of  the  expulsion  of  a  Member 
for  Ineligibility. 

The  case  was  dismissed  for  lack  of  proof 
of  the  charges. 

2.  Nineteenth  Congress,  Pennsylvania  case 
of  John  Sergeant,  1828  (Hinds'  "Precedents  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,"  vol.  I,  sec. 
555).  A  tie  having  resulted  at  the  general 
election,  a  second  election  was  held  in  which 
Sergeant  was  the  winner.  Citizens  presented 
memorials  purporting  to  show  that  Sergeant's 
opponent  had  won  the  first  election,  but  the 
memorials  were  dismissed  on  the  theory  that 
whatever  rights  the  parties  had  acquired  as 
a  result  of  the  first  election  had  been  volun- 
tarily relinquished.  Sergeant  was  admitted 
to  his  seat. 

3.  Fourth  Congress,  Massachusetts  case  of 
Joseph  Bradley  Varnum,  1796  (Hinds',  supra, 
vol.  I.  sec.  763).  In  February  1796,  me- 
morials were  presented  from  sundry  citizens 
and  electors  of  the  Second  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts complaining  of  the  "undue  elec- 
tion and  return"  of  Joseph  B.  Varnum  and 
saying  that  the  seat  be  declared  vacant. 
The  House,  accepting  a  report  that  charges  of 
Illegal  voting  were  unfounded,  seated 
Varnum. 

4.  Twenty-sixth  Congress,  Pennsylvania 
case  of  Ingersoll  v.  Naylor,  1839  (Hinds', 
supra,  vol.  I.  sec.  803) .  In  December  1839  the 
House  decided  that  as  between  two  claimants 
to  a  seat  from  Pennsylvania,  that  Naylor 
should  be  seated.  In  late  January  1840  a 
petition  of  citizens  and  electors  from  the 
Pennsylvania  district  was  presented  com- 
plaining of  fraud  and  Illegality  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Naylor.  The  House,  after  an  investi- 
gation, accepted  the  report  of  the  committee 
seating  N.iylor. 

5.  Twenty-eighth  Congress,  Massachusetts 
case  of  Osmyn  Baker,  1840  (Hinds',  supra,  vol. 
I.  sec.  808) .  In  February  1840  a  memorial  was 
presented  from  citizens  and  electors  of  the 
Sixth  District  of  Massachusetts  alleging  that 


Baker  had  not  received  a  majority  of  the 
votes.  The  committee  dismissed  the  case  for 
lack  of  evidence. 

6.  First  Congress,  case  of  New  Jersey  Mem- 
bers, 1789  (Clarke  and  Hall,  "Cases  of  Con- 
tested Elections,"  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
♦,lves,  1789,  1834,  p.  38) .  Petitions  from  sun- 
dry citizens  of  New  Jersey  complaining  of 
illegality  in  the  election  of  the  New  Jersey 
Members  to  Congress  were  received,  as  well 
as  petitions  favoring  the  validity  of  the  elec- 
tion. It  was  determined  that  all  Members 
were  entitled  to  their  seats. 

7.  Fourth  Congress,  Pennsylvania  case  of 
John  Swanwlck,  1795  (Clarke  and  Hall,  supra, 
p.  112) .  Petitions  of  citizens  and  electors  of 
Philadelphia  were  received  complaining  of 
the  election  of  John  Swanwlck.  The  House 
seated  Swanwlck  upon  a  failure  to  support 
the  allegations  contained  in  the  petition. 

8.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  Arkansas  case  of 
Dale  Alford,  1959  (committee  print.  Subcom- 
mittee on  Elections,  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. July  28,  1959,  p.  3,  letter  of 
John  F.  Wells,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Dec.  3. 
1958,  complaining  of  Irregularities  in  write- 
in  votes  and  use  of  stickers  in  the  election  of 
Dale  Alford).  The  House  seated  Mr.  Alford 
on  September  8,  1959  (H.  Rept.  1172). 

Also  to  be  noted,  is  the  statement  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Elections,  in  the  case 
of  Reader  v.  Whitfield,  34th  Congress,  March 
5,  1856  (D.  W.  Bartlett,  "Cases  of  Contested 
Elections  in  Congress,"  1834-65,  pp.  189- 
190)  in  which  the  committee  referred  to  the 
power  of  the  House  to  initiate  election  in- 
vestigations on  its  own;  "this  House  needs 
no  parties  in  court,  or  names  In  the  record, 
to  guard  its  own  rights  and  privileges;  nor 
any  extrinsic  action  to  quicken  it  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  exclusive  power  to  Judge  of  the 
election,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  those 
who  claim  seats  on  this  floor;  and  they  may 
institute,  and  often  have  instituted,  investi- 
gations of  the  rights  of  Members  to  seats, 
without  any  contestant  at  all.  It  is  not  only 
their  right,  but  their  duty,  to  see  that  no  one 
shall  occupy  a  seat  on  this  floor  whose  title 
is  imperfect,  and  to  Investigate  of  their  own 
notion,  whenever  there  is  reasonable  doubt 
cast  upon  the  case." 

(B)  Right  of  Member-elect  to  vote  prior 
to  procedure  for  administering  the  oath. 

Since  the  status  of  all  Members-elect  is 
similar  at  the  start  of  a  Congress,  all  may 
participate  In  the  vote  for  the  Speaker  and 
before  the  oath  is  administered  generally  by 
the  Speaker  (see  instance  reported  in  the 
16th  Cong..  Hinds',  supra,  vol.  I,  sees.  2  and  4, 
1820). 

In  one  Instance,  those  who  had  not  been 
sworn  in  with  the  other  Members-elect,  but 
had  been  asked  to  stand  aside,  were  per- 
mitted to  vote  on  the  previous  question  in 
respect  to  a  motion  to  refer  their  credentials 
to  the  Committee  on  Elections  (Hinds', 
supra,  vol.  I,  sec.  142,  41st  Cong.,  1869). 

However,  the  names  of  Members-elect  who 
have  not  been  sworn  in  are  not  entered  on 
the  roll  from  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
called  for  entry  on  the  Journal  (see.  Hinds', 
supra,  vol.  V.  sec.  6048.  59th  Cong..  1906). 
In  this  situation,  the  Speaker  distinguished 
between  the  organization  of  the  House  from 
the  Clerk's  roll,  by  statute  (2  U.S.C.  26) 
wherein  all  Members-elect  who  are  listed  on 
the  Clerk's  roll  may  participate,  and  the 
state  of  events  after  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  oath  whereby  the  yeas 
and  nays  are  called  pursuant  to  the  Consti- 
tution. In  the  latter  case,  when  the  House 
has  been  organized,  the  roll  contains  only 
the  names  of  those  who  have  taken  the 
oath.  Since  such  Members-elect  are  not  en- 
tered pn  the  rolls,  they  are  not  counted  in 
the  determination  of  a  quorum  (see  Can- 
non's "Precedents  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives," vol.  VIII,  sec.  3122.  63d  Cong., 
1913). 

(C)  Other  rights  of  Members-elect  before 
taking  the  oath:  The  House  has  permitted 


Members-elect  to  be  appointed  to  committees 
before  taking  the  oath  (see,  Hinds',  supra, 
vol.  IV,  sec.  4477;  sec.  4479,  59th  Cong.,  1905; 
4489,  59th  Cong.,  1905;  4481,  57th  Cong.,  1902- 
4482,  57th  Cong.,  1903),  and  they  may  even 
be  appointed  to  chairmanships  (Representa- 
tive Melville  Bull,  of  Rhode  Island,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Accounts,  57th 
Cong.,  1902,  rv  Hinds',  sec.  4481),  but  they 
cannot  vote  until  sworn  in  (Hinds',  supra, 
vol.  IV,  sec.  4477). 

(D)  Exclusion  of  Member-elect  before  he 
is  given  the  oath:  The  House  has  deter- 
mined that  it  can  vote,  by  majority  vote, 
to  exclude  a  Member-elect,  before  he  haa 
taken  the  oath  where  he  might  have  been 
guilty  of  the  violation  of  a  criminal  statute, 
or  of  disloyalty,  even  though  he  might  pos- 
sess the  constitutional  qualifications  (see 
case  of  Brigham  H.  Roberts,  56th  Cong., 
1899,  charged  with  polygamy.  Hinds',  supra, 
vol.  I.  sees.  474r-480);  see  also  the  case  of 
B.  F.  Whittemore,  of  South  Carolina,  who  on 
being  reelected  to  the  same  House  from 
which  he  had  resigned  to  escape  expulsion 
for  bribery,  was  excluded  from  taking  the 
oath  and  his  seat  (Hinds',  supra,  vol.  I,  sec. 
464,  41st  Cong..  1870;  see  also,  ch.  XV  of 
Hinds',  vol.  I) . 

(E)  Instances  involving  questioning  of 
prima  facie  credentials:  Although  the  House 
generally  does  not  refrain  from  ordering  the 
oath  to  be  administered,  where  credentials 
Indicate  a  prima  facie  election  of  a  Member- 
elect  (see  attached  memorandum),  it  has 
declined  to  admit  on  prima  facie  showing 
where  elections  and  credentials  appeared 
defective. 

In  the  38th  Congress,  in  1863.  the  adminis- 
tering of  the  oath  was  postponed  In  the  case 
of  three  Members-elect  from  Louisiana 
(A.  P.  Field,  Thomas  Cottman,  and  Joshua 
Baker)  on  the  ground  that  their  credentials 
had  been  signed  by  a  possibly  specious  Gov- 
ernor and  that  no  pretense  of  an  election 
had  ever  been  held  (Hinds',  supra,  vol.  I, 
sec.  589). 

In  another  Instance,  where  the  credentials 
of  a  Member-elect  indicated  that  he  had 
been  elected  before  the  resignation  of  his 
predecessor  took  effect,  objection  was  made 
and  the  oath  was  not  administered  until 
new  credentials  were  produced  (Hinds', 
supra,  vol.  I,  sec.  596.  Representative  Conner, 
of  Iowa.  56th  Cong.,  1900) . 

The  House,  at  times,  has  denied  the  oath 
to  two  persons  who  appeared  with  conflict- 
ing credentials  which  cast  doubt  on  the 
right  of  either  to  the  seat  (see.  Hinds',  supra, 
vol.  I,  sec.  459,  Georgia  case  of  Wimpy  and 
Christy,  40th  Cong..  1868).  But,  where  two 
claimants  have  credentials  in  apparently  due 
form,  the  House  has  directed  the  administra- 
tion of  the  oath  to  the  one  whom  the  Clerk 
had  enrolled  (Hinds',  supra,  vol.  I,  sec.  613. 
Oregon  case  of  Shiel  v.  Thayer.  37th  Cong.. 

1861). 

Robert  L.  Tienken, 
Legislative  Attorney. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  briefs  make  it  clear 
that  not  only  can  a  noncandidate  con- 
test under  the  contested  elections  law 
but,  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  he  does  so  at  his 
peril. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  would,  in  the 
light  of  his  comments,  agree  with  them 
to  support  a  resolution  to  have  such  an 
investigation  in  this  case. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  That  point  obviously  is 
not  relevant  here. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
awfully  relevant.  We  want  to  have  the 
facts  brought  out. 
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Mr  KEOGH.  The  issue  here  is  simply 
th«t  the  House  will  abide  by  the  very 
dear  precedents  governing  this  kind  of 

'Tr*'°CLEVELAND.      Mr.    Speaker.    I 
have  not  yielded  to  the  gentleman  from 

New  York. 

Mr  KEOGH.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York   asked  me    a   question   and 

yielded  to  me.  , ,     „       , 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman.  ,  ^ 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  First  let 
me  say  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  time 
put  in  on  this  matter  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cleveland].  I  think  they  have  gone  into 
the  matter  sufficiently  to  indicate  vei-y 
clearly  that  our  election  laws  on  the  Fed- 
eral level  need  a  thorough  analysis. 
Much  time  has  passed  since  the  enact- 
ment of  existing  legislation  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  vei-y  pertinent  for  us  to 
update  these  laws  to  take  into  considera- 
tion conditions  that  have  developed  over 
the  years  in  cases  coming  before  the 
House  such  as  those  that  have  been  dis- 
cussed here  today.  I  would  strongly  urge 
such  action  be  taken  by  the  House  and  by 
the  other  body  during  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  wish  the  Mem- 
bers to  know  before  they  vote  on  this 
resolution  that  the  second  of  the  afore- 
said briefs  provided  me  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  not  only  states  that  it  is  clear 
that  the  House  has  long  recognized  the 
practice  of  permitting  a  noncandidate  to 
bring  one  of  these  actions  under  the  con- 
tested elections  law,  but  it  then  cites 
eight  specific  cases— eight  specific  cases 
where  this  was  permitted. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  read  you 
aU  the  cases  cited  but  I  will  tell  you  this, 
and  it  is  very  important:    One  of  these 
cases  came  up  in  a  situation  where  a  non- 
contestant  had  not  proceeded  under  the 
contested    elections    law    and    he    was 
thrown  out  of  court,  so  to  speak,  because 
he  had  failed  to  proceed  under  this  law. 
In  other  words,  if  you  do  not  proceed  un- 
der this  law,  you  may  be  thrown  out. 
Here  was  the  reason  behind  that,  and  I 
think  this  will  interest  the  Members. 
I  quote  from  my  first  brief  on  page  4 : 
One  of  the  most  telling  arguments  against 
the   minority    contention    that    the   statute 
was  intended  to  apply  only  to  one  claiming 
a  seat  was  made  by  Mr.  Washburn  of  Maine 
immediately  before  he  moved  the  previous 
question.    I  quote  Mr.  Washburn  of  Maine. 
"If  it  (that  is  the  minority  contention)   be 
right   then    an    individual    who    contests    a 
seat  has  only  to  get  some  friend  to  send  in 
a  memorial  making  a  contest  for  hhn  and 
the  House  must  order  testimony  to  be  taken 
at  the   expense   of   the   Union,   and   to   be 
brought  here  outside  the  law  of  1851  (which 
is  now  embraced  in  2  U.S.C.  201-226). 


The  rationale  beliind  this  was  that 
under  the  contested  election  law  the  con- 
testant bears  the  expense  of  the  whole 
matter  of  taking  depositions  and  gather- 
ing testimony.  That  is  the  reasoning 
behind  it.  That  reasoning  clearly  speci- 
fies the  fact  that  this  law  not  only  can 
be  used  by  a  noncontestant  but  it  indeed 
must  be  used. 


So  what  we  are  doing  if  we  adopt  this 
resolution  is  slamming  the  door  shut  for 
all  time  on  this  particular  case.   Whether 
this  House  wishes  to  do  that  is  up  to  the 
House     Certainly  I  will  respect  the  will 
of  the  majority  but  I  am  sure  that  every 
Member,  including  the  Member  from  the 
25th  District,  must  feel  that  this  matter 
should  be  at  least  be  considered  by  a 
committee  and  that  there  should  be  full 
and   free   discussion   of   it.    The  coni- 
mittee  might  well  come  back  with  a  find- 
ing that  completely  exonerates  the  gen- 
tleman in  question.    If,  indeed,  the  com- 
mittee should  so  find  that  is  fine,  but  l 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  slam  the  door 
shut  at  this  time  before  a  committee  has 
even  had  an  opportunity  to  consider  it, 
the  parties  heard  and  the  evidence  pre- 
sented. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  important  issue 
here  is  to  understand  just  what  proce- 
dures may  be  used  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances and  by  whom. 

In  this  case,  if  we  followed  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire,  we  would  be  opening  up  to 
anybody  or  to  any  number  of  Individuals, 
for  valid  or  for  spurious  reasons,  the 
right  to  proceed  under  these  statutes,  to 
contest  the  election  of  any  Member  of 
the  House.  These  statutes  place  bur- 
densome obligations  on  any  contestee 
and  should  not  be  construed  to  open  up 
the  opportunity  for  just  anyone  to  harass 
a  Member  of  Congress  or  to  impede  the 
operations  of  the  House. 

Other  remedies  are  available  to  the 
public  generally  and  to  Members  of  the 
House.  Any  individual  or  any  group  of 
individuals  has  a  right  to  petition  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Any 
Member  of  the  House  has  a  right  to  in- 
troduce a  resolution  at  any  time,  calling 
for  the  investigation  of  any  election.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  such  a  res- 
olution would  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  and 
thereafter  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Elec- 
tions, for  proper  investigation  or  hear- 
ings, as  that  committee  or  as  the  House 
might  deem  necessary  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

What  this  statute  provides— and  I  say 
it  refers  to  the  defeated  candidate— is 
that  prior  to  going  to  the  House  any  de- 
feated candidate  may  go  before  any 
court,  mayor,  or  other  official  mentioned 
in  the  statute,  obtain  evidence,  have  sub- 
penas  issued,  call  in  witnesses,  and  ob- 
tain documents;  all  this  ultimately  to  be 
referred  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  for 
disposition  by  the  House. 

Further  than  that,  to  construe  this 
statute  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
would  have  us  construe  it  would  enable 
a  Member  to  be  challenged  by  any  num- 
ber of  individuals,  one  chaUenging  on 
one  ground  and  another  on  another,  one 
on  the  ground  of  citizenship  or  residence, 
another  on  the  ground  of  excessive  cam- 
paign expenditures,  and  so  on  ad  in- 
finitum. ^,  . 
If  the  contention  of  the  gentleman  is 
correct,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  individuals  who  could  contest  any  seat 


in  this  House,  if  the  contest  were  brought 
in  due  time. 

I  wish  to  quote  from  the  statute,  i 
have  already  quoted  from  the  precedent 
of  the  Kirwan  case.  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  it  was  intended  that  this 
case  be  limited  to  those  who  participated 
in  the  election,  to  one  of  the  candidates 
in  the  election. 

I  will  read  the  last  section,  section  226 
of  title  2  of  the  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  matter  of  getting  financial 

help. 

This  is  what  the  section  says. 

No  contestee  or  contestant  for  a  seat  In 
the  House  of  Representatives— 

What  does  that  mean— "contestant  for 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  ? 
shall  be  paid  exceeding  $2,000  for  expenses 
in  election  contests. 


I  say  that  the  Congress  never  intended 
to  give  unqualified  authority,  pellmell. 
under  this  statute,  to  individuals,  to  good 
people  or  to  bad  people,  to  contest  any 
Member's  seat,  for  good  reason  or  other- 

wise 

I  say  that  this  statute,  which  places  a 
burden  on  the  contested  Member,  is  one 
which  should  be  narrowly  construed  and 
which  was  narrowly  construed  m  the 
Kirwan  case.  _, 

I  read  from  a  letter  of  December  21. 
written  by  Mr.  Prankenberry  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration: 

This  is  to  advise  that  I  will  proceed  under 
certain  sections  of  the  statute  Service  sujb- 
oenas  will  demand  the  production  of  all /ec 
Sri  of  expenditures,  checks,  drafts,  pledg^. 
and  so  forth,  insofar  as  gilts  are  concerned, 
^well  as  the  nature,  manner,  and  purpose 
S  In  expenditures  relating  to  the  Ottinger 
campaign. 

Mr  Speaker,  any  Member  can  be  re- 
quired  by    anybody    anywhere   jn   the 
country,  if  the  position  of  the  gentleman 
??om  New  Hampshire  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  foUowed  in  the  use  of 
this  statute,  to  be  placed  under  such  a 
burden.    This  statute  should,  I  repeat, 
be  narrowly  construed,  as  it  was  nar- 
rowly construed,  and  as  the  language 
which  I  have  read  indicates  it  is  to  be 
construed.    Otherwise  I  repeat,  any  m- 
dividual  or  group  of  individuals,  for  good 
reason  or  bad.  could  tie  up  every  Mem- 
ber in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
requiring  every  Member  to  answer  to 
subpenas,  to  submit  evidence,  to  call  wit- 
nesses, to  examine  witnesses  and  what- 
not,   if  this  were  allowed  it  would  im- 
pede Uie  legislative  process  and  interfere 

with  this  House  in  the  performance  of  its 

Vhis  was  never  intended  by  this  stat- 
ute There  is  nothing  within  the  action 
which  we  are  taking  today  ^j;hich  pre- 
vents any  Member,  as  was  done  in  the 
Havs  case  from  fiUng  a  resolution  and 
havfngU  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  for  investigat  on 
or  for  hearings.  There  is  nothmg  m  the 
resolution  which  I  have  offered  today 
which  will  prevent  any  Member  o  this 
House  from  doing  that  or  which  wiU  pre- 
vent any  number  of  electors  from  the 
25th  U.S.  Congressional  District  or  any 
citizens  therein  from  Petitioning  the 
congress  to  proceed  with  an  investiga- 
tion    The  question  here  is  should  we 
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give  the  powers  conferred  by  this  statute, 
to  any  one  but  a  candidate  for  a  5eat  in 
the  House?  Surely,  we  would  not  do  that 
when  there  are  other  methods  of  pro- 
ceeding under  electio'-i  practices,  laws, 
and  customs,  such  as  by  memorial,  peti- 
tion, or  resolution.  Certainly  Mr.  Frank- 
enberry  has  neither  under  the  law  nor 
the  precedents  the  right  without  pre- 
vious action  by  this  House  to  proceed 
under  the  statute  to  which  the  gentleman 
makes  reference. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  me  5  minutes  to 
answer  his  remarks? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  will  yield  the  gentle- 
man 2  minutes,  because  I  want  to  yield 
to  other  Members. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  are,  of  course,  persuasive,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  precedents  that 
were  cited  in  my  brief  are  clearly  against 
him.  I  think  the  membership  should 
realise  this.  If  a  distinguished  New 
York  lawyer  such  as  Mr.  Kiendl,  who 
advised  Mr.  Frankenberiy  on  this  mat- 
ter, read  this  law  as  he  did.  and  pro- 
ceeded as  he  did,  and  if  the  Library  of 
Congress  tells  me,  as  they  have  done, 
that  to  proceed  under  this  law  is  to  pro- 
ceed as  Mr.  R-ankenberry  did.  then  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
where  -s  this  swarm  of  "crackpots"  that 
he  talks  about  plaguing  us  with  all  of 
these  nuisance  suits?  Of  course,  the 
answer  to  that  is  this:  He  can  cite  none 
because  there  have  been  none.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  law  is  to  safeguard  the  neo- 
ple  of  the  United  States  against  a' sit- 
uation where  the  defeated  candidate 
might  not  either  have  the  heart  or  the 
will  or  the  desire  to  contest  an  elec- 
tion which  clearly  should  be  contested 
for  the  common  good  and  for  the  cause 
of  good  government.  I  never  would  sub- 
scribe to  an  interpretation  of  this  law 
that  takes  away  the  right  of  a  freeborn 
American  in  a  congressional  district  to 
come  to  Congress  and  proceed  under  our 
laws  to  question  our  elections,  and  I 
question  whether  the  majority  wishes  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  me,  I  am  just  as  interested  in 
honest  elections  and  in  proper  proce- 
dures and  in  preserving  the  dignity  of 
the  House  as  anyone.  The  only  question 
is  whether  citizen  X  should  be  entitled 
to  use  a  statute  which  on  its  face  says — 
and  if  the  gentleman  will  read  it,  I 
think  he  can  read  it  for  himself 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  have  read  it  and 
reread  it  and  the  statute  says,  "any 
person." 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
listen  to  this,  it  says:  "no  contestee" 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  That  is  the  last 
section  of  the  law. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Section  226:  "or  con- 
testant for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  paid  exceeding 
$2,000." 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  That  is  precisely 
correct,  and  the  intent  of  that  is  clearly 
that  any  reimbursement  will  be  confined 
either  to  a  seated  or  to  a  defeated  Mem- 
ber. It  simply  limits  the  amount  of  re- 
imbursement of  expenses  to  those  two 
classes.    It  does  not   govern   the   first 


section  that  specifically  says  any  person 
can  contest  an  election.  Actually  my 
position  is  as  I  have  said  earlier  the 
same  as  expressed  in  connection  with  the 
Mississippi  case  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  LMr.  Burleson]. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  clear- 
ly, and  I  think  beyond  reasonable  doubt, 
stated  the  precedents  and  statutes  cor- 
rectly and  as  they  have  been  applied 
historically  by  this  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Now,  even  though  we  talk  about 
the  construction  of  the  statutes  in  their 
nan'ow  sense  and  the  precedents  which 
are  involved,  there  are  other  fundamen- 
tals involved.  Incidentally,  I  believe  the 
precedents,  if  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Hampshire  will  observe,  hold  in  some, 
if  not  all,  cases,  in  which  the  contest  was 
brought  by  a  third  party,  that  the  con- 
testant be  seated  instead  of  a  Member 
who  by  this  House  had  been  permitted 
to  take  a  seat  temporarily. 

These  precedents  are  a  little  like  apples 
and  bananao.  They  just  do  not  mix  so 
you  cannot  tell  them  apart.  Even 
though  the  precedents  are  clear  and  the 
statutes  are  very  explicit,  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  equity.  Every  lawyer  in  this 
Chamber  knows  the  old  English  adage 
that,  if  I  may  paraphrase,  says  that  he 
who  seeks  equity  must  do  so  with  clean 
hands.  This  is  a  unilateral  action. 
How  could  this  House  in  its  collective 
judgment  determine  whether  or  not 
equity  is  being  done  when  the  other 
party  to  the  election  is  not  a  party  to 
this  attempt  at  contest? 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  majority 
leader  has  so  ably  and  aptly  said,  anyone 
could  bring  these  proceedings  under 
prejudice,  under  bias,  under  some  scheme 
surreptitiously — however  it  may  be — to 
cause  embarrassment  on  a  duly  certi- 
fied Member  of  this  body  without  his 
having  opportunity  of  challenging  ac- 
tions on  the  other  side.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  two  wrongs  make  a  right  but  it 
does  say  that  he  who  demands  equity 
must  also  show  equity  on  his  part. 

More  importantly,  Mr.  Speaker,  should 
the  people  of  the  25th  District  of  the 
State  of  New  York  be  denied  proper 
representation  in  the  Congress  on  this 
sort  of  allegation?  It  becomes  a  serious 
matter  should  that  happen. 

So  I  join  the  distingui.shed  majority 
leader  in  this  effort  to  clarify  this  mat- 
ter and  once  and  for  all,  so  far  as  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  concerned, 
put  it  behind  us. 

Ml-.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.     Certainly. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Reference  has  been 
made  to  the  Hays-Alford  matter.  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  105,  part  1, 
page  14,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
House  which  provided  that  the  question 
of  the  final  right  of  Dale  Alford  to  his 
seat  in  the  00th  Congress  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
etcetera.   The  House  can  move  on  a  res- 


olution at  any  time;  nobody  questions 
that. 

The  gentleman  undertakes  to  separate 
the  section  dealing  with  limitations  of 
expenses  of  contests  from  other  sections 
in  the  law.  If  I  understand  him  correct- 
ly he  thinks  a  contestant  under  that 
section  must  have  been  a  candidate 
whereas  in  other  sections  he  need  not 
have  been.  I  do  not  follow  this  argu. 
ment.  For  instance,  under  title  U, 
United  States  Code,  section  206,  we  find 
this  language: 

When  any  contestant  or  returned  Mem- 
ber  is  desirous  of  obtaining  testimony  re- 
specting a  contested  election — 

Certainly  the  plain  inference  here,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  that  the  contestant  is 
someone  who  is  trying  to  get  a  seat  which 
he  lost  or  which  purportedly  he  lost  in 
an  election. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
to  me  that  what  the  gentleman  is  saying 
is  that  the  brief  from  the  Law  Reference 
Service  is  completely  wrong  in  saying 
that  there  are  all  these  precedents  for 
a  noncandidate  to  contest  an  election. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  counsels  in 
New  York  City,  and  in  the  country,  the 
gentleman  inferentially  says,  was  wrong 
in  his  interpretation  of  this  law. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
whether  this  distinguished  counsel  and 
I  am  sure  he  is  a  distinguished  lawyer 
was  employed  by  the  contestant  in  tliis 
case?  Lawyers  express  opinions  on  both 
sides  of  legal  issues.  This  House,  not  the 
Law  Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  nor  any  individual  lawyer  any- 
where in  the  country,  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  determining  the  qualifications  of 
its  Members  and  the  interpretation  of 
statutes  dealing  with  election  contests 
involving  its  Members. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  do  know  that  this 
counsel  is  distinguished.  I  do  not  knoff 
the  terms  of  his  employment  but  he  was 
apparently  employed  by  Mr.  Franken- 
berry  who  is  the  contestant  or  the  al- 
leged contestant  here. 

There  has  apparently  been  $167,000 
or  more  spent  by  the  members  of  a  con-' 
gressional  candidate's  family  in  behalf 
of  his  cand'dacy.  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  is 
saying  is  that  the  only  circumstance 
under  which  thi.s  can  be  investigated  is 
by  an  affirmative  vote  by  the  maiority  of 
this  House.  There  is  a  law  with  refer- 
ence to  contested  elections  designed  to 
see  to  it  that  the  American  public  is  pro- 
tected. Certainly  enforcement  of  that 
law  should  not  depend  on  a  majority  vote 
in  the  House.  The  law  is  so  written  to 
see  to  it  that  there  is  complete  honesty 
and  integrity  in  these  elections. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives cannot  escape  the  final  re- 
sponsibility in  this  matter.  Under  no 
circumstances  can  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives escape  its  responsibility.  It  is 
our  job  and  our  duty  to  make  the  deter- 
mination here. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 

^'°The  SPEAKER.     The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  moves  the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  GOODELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  question  was  taken;   and  there 
245,    nays    102,    answered 
not  voting  84,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  61 
YEAS — 245 


were— yeas 
"present"  3, 


Abbitt 

Abernetliy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Annunzio 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Asbmore 
Aspinall 
Bar-d&tra 
Beckworth 
Bennett 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bonner 
Brademas 
Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
Callan 
Cameron 
Carey 
Celler 
Chelf 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Gorman 
Culver 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dora 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Dyal 

Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farnsley 
Famum 
Pascell 
Felghan 
Pino 
Fisher 
Flood 
Plynt 
Fogarty 
Foley 
Ford, 

wmiam  D. 
Fountain 
Frledel 

Pulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Olaimo 


Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gilligan 

Gonzalez 

Grabowski 

Green.  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Greigg 

Grader 

Ha'jan,Ga. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

H:lpern 

Hurnilton 

KaiUey 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hardy 

Harris 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hebert 

Hechler 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Herloiig 

Hicks 

Holifield 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jennings 

Joelson 

John.son,  Calif 


Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Pas.sman 

Patnmn 

Patien 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pool 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Race 

Redlln 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Rliodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roybal 

Satterfield 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 


Johnson,  Okla.  Schmidhauser 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keogh 

King,  C.nllf. 

King,  Utah 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Lennon 

Love 

McCarthy 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

Machen 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Meeds 

Miller 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Mtu-phy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

O'Brien 

O'Hara.  111. 

Olson,  Mont. 


Adair 

Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 
Glenn 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Baldwin 
Bates 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berry 
Betts 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrnes,  Wis. 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Clawson,  Del 

Clevelar.d 

Conable 

Conte 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtin 

Curtis 

Dague 

Davis.  Wis. 

Derwlnski 


Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Stalbaum 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Taylor 
Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tuten 

Udall 

UUman 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

WalkerTMlss. 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watts 

White,  Tex. 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson. 
Charles  H. 

Wolff 

Yates 

Young 

Zablocki 


NAYS— 102 
Dickinson 
Dole 

Duncan,  Tenn. 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Ellsworth 
Erleuborn 
Findley 
Ford,  Gerald  R 
Frelinghuysen 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Goodell 
Griffin 
Grover 
Gub.ser 
Gurney 
Halleck 
Han.',en,  Idaho 
Harvey,  Mich. 
Hcrton 
Hutchinson 
Johnson,  Pa. 

Keith 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Larpen 

Latta 

XJpscomb 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McE'ven 

MacGregor 

Mallliard 

Martin,  Ala. 

Mize 

PRESENT"— 3 
Ottlnger 


/ 


Moore 
Morse 
Mosher 

Nix 

O'Konskl 

Pelly 

Qule 

Quillen 

Reid.  111. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Reliiecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Robison 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Shrlver 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Utt 

Whalley 

Wldnall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyrttt 

Younger 


Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Wydler. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Poff. 

Mrs.  Grifnths  with  Mr.  Pirnie. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Don  Clausen. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Watkins. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annovmced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANSWERED 

Duncan,  Oreg.    Gross 

NOT  VOTING 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hawkins 

Holland 


Ayres 

Baring 

Eftrrett 

Battln 

Blatnik 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bow 

Cahlll 

Callaway 

Casey 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Collier 

Corbett 

Craley 

Davis,  Ga. 

Devlne 

Dwyer 

Everett 

Farbstein 

Praser 

Garmatz 

Grav 

GrifBtlis 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 


Hosmer 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kelly 

King,  N.Y. 

Kirwan 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lindsay 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McDowell 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Mackay 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

May 

Michel 

Mills 

Minshall 

Morton 

Nelsen 


-84 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
Pirnie 
Poff 
Powell 
Rar.dall 
Reifel 
Roncallo 
Roosevelt 
Ro.stenkowskl 
Saylor 
Shipley 
Staggers 
Stephens 
Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Van  Deerlln 

Watkins 

Watson 

Weltner 

White.  Idaho 

Wright 

Wydler 


ADDITIONAL  COMPENSATION  FOR 
AN  ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT 
TO  MAJORITY  LEADER  AND  MI- 
NORITY LEADER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  127)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  127 

Resolved,  That  effective  January  3,  1965, 
there  shall  be  payable  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House,  until  otherwise  provided 
by  law.  for  any  Member  of  the  House  who 
has  served  as  majority  leader  and  as  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  House,  an  additional 
$8,880  basic  per  annum  for  an  administrative 
assistant. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
^  A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


with   Mr.   Chamberlain 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk   announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.    Holland   for, 
against. 

Mr.  Toll  for,  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana 
against. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  for,  with  Mr.  Collier  against. 

Mr.  Garmatz  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Ne- 
braska against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Battln  against. 

Mr.  Kirwan  for,  with  Mr.  Nelsen  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Farbstein  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mrs   Bolton. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

I^.  Powell  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Weltner  with  Mr.  King  of  New  Jersey. 


CLOSING  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICE HOSPITAL  AT  NORFOLK 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
pletely and  wholeheartedly  concur  with 
the  remarks  of  my  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy]. 

No  one  can  fairly  object  to  the  closing 
of  a  Federal  facihty  for  reasons  of  econ- 
omy, if  in  fact,  an  economy  is  affected 
and  if  the  services  of  the  facility  can  be 
reasonably  performed  elsewhere. 

If  the  Government  closes  the  Public 
Health  Service  Hospital  in  Norfolk,  Va., 
it  means  that  the  caseload  presently  be- 
ing served  by  that  facility  will  have  to  be 
transferred  to  other  public  and  private 
hospitals  in  the  surrounding  area. 

The  only  nearby  Government  facility 
is  the  Veterans'  Administration  at  Ke- 
coughtan  which  has  a  historic  waiting 
list  for  admission  of  patients.  Local  hos- 
pitals are  nearly  filled  to  capacity.    Any 
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addition  to  the  present  caseload  of  these 
hospitals  will  severely  tax  the  efficiency 
of  these  institutions  and  perhaps  will 
require  the  construction  of  more  private 
facihties.  ^     ,, 

Along  this  line,  I  think  that  we  should 
also  concern  ourselves  with  the  future. 
It  is  a  reasonable  certainty  that  some 
form  of  medicare  will  be  passed  durmg 
this  session  of  the  Congress.  Accordmg 
to  my  information,  the  initial  result  of 
such  legislation  will  amount  to  a  more 
expanded  and  prolonged  use  of  existing 
hospital  facilities.  This  will  mean  that 
our  local  hospitals  will  have  to  accom- 
modate an  even  larger  number  of  pa- 
tients. To  close  any  existing  hospital 
under  these  circumstances  would  further 
complicate  an  already  complex  situation. 

I  urge  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  reevaluate  his  pro- 
posal v.ith  these  thoughts  in  mind. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend 
from  the  adjoining  district  of  Virginia 
has  a  lot  of  confidence.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  him  for  expressing 
that  confidence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  early  this  morning  I  re- 
ceived a  telephone  call  from  one  of  the 
newspapers  in  my  district  asking  me  for 
information  about  the  closing  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  hospital  in  my  district 
in  Norfolk.  It  was  a  complete  surprise 
to  me.  as  I  had  not  heard  anything 
about  it  at  all.  So.  I  was  trying  to  find 
out  something  about  this  proposal  and 
about  10  minutes  before  noon  a  gentle- 
man from  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  came  to  my  office 
and  presented  me  with  these  documents 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand. 

The  opening  sentence  in  this  letter  of 
transmittal  reads  as  follows: 

Confirming  the  conversation  between  my 
representative  and  your  office  today,  I  am 
writing  to  inform  you  that  we  plan  to  close 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  hospital  In 
Norfolk. 

I  suggested  to  the  gentleman  that 
maybe  he  would  like  to  explain  that  and 
I  asked  him  what  conversation  he  re- 
ferred to.  And  he  said  the  conversation 
you  and  I  are  going  to  have  now.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  new  wrinkle.  I  am 
sure  that  we  are  now  getting  some  really 
efficient  people  in  some  of  our  agencies, 
but  I  did  not  know  that  they  had  reached 
the  point  where  they  could  anticipate 
the  holding  of  a  conversation  with  me 
and  refer  to  it  by  letter  as  though  it  ac- 
tually had  taken  place. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  much  dis- 
turbed about  this.  I  am  also  disturbed 
about  another  thing  that  appeared  in 
this  letter  of  transmittal.  A  typical 
technique,  which  to  me  seems  question- 
able, is  exemplified  in  this  sentence  which 
reads: 

The  plan  Is  designed  to  Improve  services  by 
providing  more  comprehensive  care  to  Public 
Health  Service  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  I  really  cannot  com- 
prehend. I  would  like  to  know  how  you 
are  going  to  improve  the  service  to  bene- 
ficiaries by  closing  the  hospitals  that 
serve  them.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
another  sentence  in  this  letter  that  is 
very  Interesting  to  me.    It  says: 

The  conclusion  to  close  the  hospital  was 
reached  after  a  series  of  careful  studies  of 


the  Public  Health  Service  general  hospital 
system. 

It  does  not  say  by  whom,  but  since  the 
document  refers  to  the  VA,  and  to  the 
Defense  Department  facilities,  I  had  as- 
sumed they  would  know  something  about 
it.  Up  to  this  moment  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  anybody  that  knew  anything 
about  it.  Perhaps  this  sentence  in  the 
letter  gives  us  a  clue.   It  says : 

It  is  part  of  the  overall  plan  for  the  hos- 
pitals which  Is  reflected  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

Clearly,  this  is  an  action  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  And.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  provision  in  here  which  says: 

An  average  dally  patient  load  of  26  active- 
duty  uniformed  service  personnel  would  be 
cared  lor  at  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Hospital. 

I  have  talked  to  the  commanding  of- 
ficer of  that  hospital  and  he  said,  of 
course,  that  he  can  absorb  26  uniformed 
personnel,  which  would  be  Coast  Guard 
or  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  person- 
nel. But  you  and  I  know  that  every  one 
he  takes  in  will  reduce  the  capacity  for 
emergency  treatment.  EveiT  one  he  takes 
in  will  reduce  our  mobilization  reserve 
capacity.  Then  there  is  another  state- 
ment that — 

An  average  dally  load  of  56  American  sea- 
men and  1  veteran  originating  in  the  Nor- 
folk area  would  be  cared  for  at  a  nearby  VA 
hospital. 

The  only  VA  hospital  we  have  is  in 
the  district  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
port News  [Mr.  Downing].  I  have 
checked  with  the  manager  of  that  hos- 
pital this  morning,  and  that  hospital  al- 
ready has  25  more  patients  than  their 
capacity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  merchant 
seamen  and  Coast  Guard  persormel,  the 
Public  Health  Service  hospital  serves  a 
number  of  other  categories.  I  am  espe- 
cially concerned  about  another  group — 
retired  uniformed  personnel  and  their 
dependents.  Last  year  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
made  an  extensive  study  with  respect  to 
policy  regarding  construction  of  hospital 
facilities  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  obligation  to  retired  uniformed 
personnel  and  to  the  dependents  of  such 
retired  personnel.  There  is  much  that 
needs  to  be  done  in  this  area.  A  para- 
graph in  the  general  release  of  HEW  has 
this  to  say : 

All  beneficiaries  now  receiving  care  in  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  hospitals  will  continue  to 
recelv^  treatment  under  the  new  plan  with 
one  e'xceptlon,  retired  uniformed  personnel 
and  their  dependents.  This  group  is  now 
eligible  for  care  financed  by  Federal  funds 
only  If  beds  are  available  and  are  not  needed 
for  other  patients.  Under  longstanding 
policies,  plans  for  expansion  of  facilities 
make  no  specific  provision  for  this  group  and 
these  plans  may  act  to  limit  the  availability 
of  care  for  them.  However,  to  the  extent  that 
beds  may  be  available  either  In  PHS  hos- 
pitals or  those  of  other  uniformed  services, 
they  will  continue  to  receive  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  flies  in  the  face  of 
the  report  issued  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  last  year,  and  the  announce- 
ment, in  effect,  says  that  future  retirees 
and  theh-  dependents  will  very  likely  have 
to  provide  needed  hospital  care  them- 
selves through  the  civilian  community. 


I  call  particular  attention  to  the  state- 
ment "under  longstanding  policies,  plans 
for  expansion  of  facilities  make  no  spe- 
cific  provision  for  this  group."  It  may 
be  that  we  shall  have  to  revise  this  policy 
somewhat  if,  in  fact,  it  is  one  of  long 
standing.  However,  it  was  the  subcom- 
mittee's finding  that  these  policies  were 
instituted  as  a  result  of  a  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  inspired  study  in  1962  which  rec- 
ommended a  policy  of  not  including  any 
beds  for  retirees  and  their  dependents  in 
new  hospital  construction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  this  announcement  of  closing  of 
Public  Health  facilties  was  made  with- 
out adequate  study  of  the  needs  of  the 
persons  who  arc  now  served  by  these  hos- 
pitals. 

In  testimony  before  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  last 
year,  the  Chief  of  Medical  Services  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  stated: 

Since  the  Medicare  Act  became  effective  in 
1956.  the  division  of  hospitals  has  served  in 
all  Its  Inpatient  and  outpatient  facilities, 
active  duty,  dependents,  and  retired  person- 
nel of  the  military  services  on  a  cross-serv- 
icing basis.  It  also  has  responsibility  for 
medicare  activities  for  uniformed  service  per- 
sonnel of  the  Public  Health  Service,  Coast 
Guard,  and  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Cross-servicing  in  the  division  of  hospitals 
since  medicare  has  been  valuable  both  to  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  to  Its  beneficiaries. 
It  has  provided  comprehensive  Inpatient  and 
outpatient  medical  care  to  beneficaries  at  lo- 
cations convenient  to  them.  The  presence 
of  pediatric  and  female  patients  in  this 
group  has  changed  the  division  of  hospitals' 
clientle  from  a  predominantly  middle-aged 
male  population  to  one  which  Includes  both 
sexes  and  all  ages.  This  has  been  of  par- 
ticular benefit  to  our  training  programs  for 
Interns,  residents,  and  other  health  person- 
nel. 

In  terms  of  cross-servicing  workload,  in 
fiscal  year  1963  approximately  9.600  or  18.3 
percent  of  the  admissions  to  all  hospitals 
of  the  division  of  hospitals  were  beneficaries 
of  the  military  services;  that  Is,  active  duty, 
dependents,  and  retirees.  This  same  group 
constituted  an  average  dally  patient  load 
(ADPL)  of  322  or  6.9  percent  of  our  total 
ADPL. 

Of  course,  I  am  concerned  with  achiev- 
ing governmental  efficiency  and  I  believe 
my  record  of  performance  in  the  Con- 
gress attests  to  my  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion. I  do  not,  however,  believe  in  false 
economy  and  I  think  this  entire  decision 
should  be  reviewed  very  carefully  before 
these  hospitals  are  permitted  to  be  closed. 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  STATE  LEGIS- 
LATIVE DISTRICTS 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  the  text  of  an 
article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  wrongfully  usurped 
the  right  to  decide  how  State  legislative 
districts  are  to  be  apportioned. 

Yesterday,  I  introduced  a  resolution 
calling  for  a  constitutional  amendment  to 


reassert  and  reestablish  this  vital  and 
Smental  principle  of  States  rights 
The  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  last 
Tune  requiring  that  both  houses  of  State 
legislatures  be  apportioned  solely  on  the 
basis  of  population  wrongfully  usurped  a 
right  from  the  people. 

The  Illinois  Legislature  has  this 
month  begun  a  remap  of  State  senate 
districts  not  because  the  people  of  Ilhnois 
think  it  should  be  done,  but  because  the 
US.  Supreme  Court  has  so  ruled. 

Clearly  this  development  will  shift  still 
more  power  over  IlUnois  State  govern- 
ment to  Chicago  machine  politics  and 
therefore  harm  downstate  Illinois  in- 
terests. .  ,     .  , 

The  hour  is  late.  Remap  of  legisla- 
tures is  underway  in  many  States.  I 
have  introduced  a  new  resolution,  and 
several  other  Congressmen  have  joined 
me  in  it.  We  hope  the  force  of  numbers 
will  result  in  new  hearings,  and  hope- 
fully affirmative  action.  If  the  Congress 
should  adopt  my  resolution,  or  one 
similar  to  it,  I  am  confident  it  would  be 
quickly  approved  by  the  necessary  three- 
fourths  of  State  legislatures. 

The  people  are  the  sovereign  power  in 
our  form  of  government.  My  resolution 
would  establish  and  clarify  the  right  of 
the  people  to  decide  whether  they  wish 
to  follow  the  system  always  used  by  the 
Federal  Government,  in  having  one  house 
of  the  legislature  of  their  State  ap- 
portioned on  the  basis  of  factors  other 
than  population. 

I  present  here  the  text  of  a  valuable 
study  of  the  reapportionment  battle  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Claude  W.  Gifford,  associate 
editor  of  Farm  Journal  magazine: 
The  Stobt   Behind   the   Reapportionment 
Battle 
(By  Claude  W.  Gifford) 
There  are  a  number  of  interesting,  urgent 
matters  that  you  and  I  could  talk  about  on 
this   occasion.     Matters    of    extreme    conse- 
quence and  Importance  to  us  as  farmers,  as 
rural  people,  and  as  citizens. 

We  could  talk  about  the  need  for  us,  as 
rural  people,  to  recognize  that  we  are  a 
minority  now  In  this  maturing  Nation  •  •  • 
about  the  necessity  for  a  program  to  keep 
rural  residents  from  being  oppressed  by  an 
uninformed  majority  •  •  •  about  things 
that  we  could,  and  should,  do  about  that. 

We  could  talk  about  the  Increasing  tend- 
ency for  the  powers  of  government  to  become 
centralized  and  concentrated  In  the  Federal 
complex  In  Washington,  D.C. 

We  could  talk  about  the  failure  of  State 
governments  to  live  up  to  the  challenge  of 
the  day — with  the  unfortunate  result  that 
they  are  becoming  weaker  in  spirit,  in  ac- 
complishment, in  purpose,  and  In  reputation. 
We  could  talk  about  the  decline  In  the 
power  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
partly  because  It  Is  stirrenderlng  to  the 
executive  and  judiciary  branches,  and  partly 
because  we  are  not  always  electing  the  kind 
of  men  to  Congress  who  will  see  that  the  leg- 
islative branch  Is  kept  strong. 

We  could  talk  about  the  Increased  med- 
dling of  the  OiHce  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture In  the  affairs  of  farmers — particularly 
In  the  citizenship  area  of  making  farm 
policies. 

We  could  talk  about  how  radio  and  tele- 
vision— and  the  national  political  parties — 
have  made  the  office  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  a  far  more  powerful  position 
than  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  ever 
Intended. 

We  could  talk  about  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  usurped  much  of  the 


tax  revenue  of  the  Nation,  and  has  so  taxed 
the  people  that  local  sotirces  are  hard  put  to 
find  the  money  to  carry  out  their  all-Impor- 
tant local  governmental  functions,  with  the 
result  that  the  Nation  sits  with  open  palms 
directed  toward  Washington.  D.C.  which 
controls  more  and  more  government  func- 
tions because  It  has  reached  over  the  heads 
of  State  and  local  governments  and  tapped 
the  well  which  Is  the  source  of  funds  for 
governmental  activity. 

We  could  talk  about  the  organized,  full- 
scale  efforts  of  some  groups  to  make  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Into  a  cradle-to-the-grave 
welfare  agency  whose  purpose  is  not  so  much 
to  govern  lightly  and  well,  but  to  give,  and 
give  heavily. 

We  could  talk  about  the  conscious  effort 
to  harness  farmers  perpetually  with  direct 
payments,  controls,  and  dependence  on  po- 
litical processes  for  markets — out  of  which  it 
Is  hoped  to  crush  farmers'  historic  Independ- 
ence and  make  them  hopelessly  reliant  on 
political  majorities. 

Instead  of  these,  however,  let  us  talk  about 
something  that  Is  far  more  serious,  with  con- 
sequences much  more  drastic,  direct,  and  Im- 
minent, and  something  which  worsens  each 
of  the  problems  we  have  mentioned.  It  Is 
the  6-to-3  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on 
June  15,  1964,  which  directed  more  than 
40  States  to  overhaul  their  State  leglslat^lres. 
and  tear  up  their  State  constitutions  so  that 
districts  in  both  the  upper  and  lower  hotises 
of  their  State  legislatures  wlU  have  sub- 
stantially the  same  nvunber  of  voters. 

The  six  majority  members  of  the  Court 
held  that  the  Constitution  demands  that 
population  alone  be  considered  In  making  up 
State  senatorial  districts  and  that  each  State 
senator  must  represent  as  close  to  the  same 
nvunber  of  people  as  practical. 

We  know  It  as  the  reapportionment  prob- 
lem—something which  has  caused  Its  share 
of  consternation  In  the  State  of  Iowa. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  Is  that  States  have 
apportioned  their  upper  houses  since  1776 — 
11  years  before  the  National  Constitution  was 
written — on  factors  supplementing  popula- 
tion alone;  such  as  along  county  or  other 
geographical,  historical  or  political  lines. 
The  Colonies  were  doing  It  from  1700 — 87 
years  before  we  had  a  National  Constitution. 
Many  of  the  Nation's  citizens  do  not  begin 
to  appreciate  fully  the  sweeping  consequences 
of  this  June  15,  6-to-3  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion. This  Is  so  often  true  of  any  situation 
of  great  historical  Importance. 

Let's  tell  a  historical  story,  which  will  get 
us  to  where  we  now  are  In  ovu:  reapportion- 
ment problem. 

The  story  really  starts  on  May  24,  1607, 
when  three  small  ships  bobbed  up  the  river 
at  Jamestown,  Va.,  and  planted  105  men  and 
women  on  land.  Thirteen  years  later  in  1620 
slightly  more  than  100  men  and  women 
landed  in  New  England  at  Plymouth  Rock 
after  64  cramped  days  on  the  Mayflower. 
Thus  was  the  beginning  of  our  Government — 
both  In  form  and  In  philosophy. 

The  Virginia  Colony  was  a  trading  company 
of  105  adventurers  looking  for  fortune  and 
new  opportunities. 

The  Pilgrims  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony 
were  a  religious  minority  of  100  who  had  been 
persecuted  In  England  because  they  didn't 
worship  the  way  the  majority  thought  they 
should.  They  had  been  so  put  upon  for  their 
beliefs  that  they  left  England  to  escape  the 
oppression  and  had  gone  to  Holland  where 
a  trading  company  raised  money  to  send 
them  to  the  new  land  In  America.  The  In- 
vestors put  up  money,  the  Pilgrims  put  up 
themselves,  and  after  7  years  In  America  the 
backers  and  the  Pilgrims  were  to  divide  the 
capital  and  profits  equally. 

The  Pilgrims,  before  sailing,  tried  to  get  a 
charter  from  King  James  of  England,  giving 
their  expedition  official  approval.  He  refused, 
but  he  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  these  restless 
political  agitators,  and  said  that  he  woxildnt 


bother  them  If  they  behaved  themselves.  Bo 
they  got  a  settling  permit  from  the  Virginia 
company  and  set  out,  only  to  land  far  north 
of  their  mark  in  New  England.  Being  xmder 
no  auspices  there,  they  got  together  in  the 
cabin  of  the  Mayflower  and  formed  a  local 
government  called  the  Mayflower  Compact. 
Forty-one  men  signed  the  self-governing  pact 
and  elected  John  Carver  their  first  Governor. 
Massachusetts  set  up  an  almost  Independ- 
ent State  and  got  a  taste  of  freedom  and  self- 
government.  It  wasn't  until  much  later  that 
they  had  to  submit  to  the  Crown. 

In  Virginia,  the  members  of  the  trading 
company,  operating  with  a  charter,  also 
formed  a  set  of  rules — a  government.  They 
made  the  laws  to  govern  themselves  in  this 
New  World. 

Following  this,  all  kinds  of  men  and 
women  came  to  America.  Adventurers  seek- 
ing new  opportunities.  Minorities  seeking 
freedom  from  government  oppression. 
Peace-loving  men  fleeing  military  conscrip- 
tion. Rebels  fleeing  their  enemies.  Debtors. 
Farmers.    Religious  enthusiasts. 

You  didn't  leave  everything  behind  and 
cross  raging  seas  In  a  teacup  of  a  ship  with- 
out courage,  daring,  a  burning  desire  to  be 
free,  and  deep  belief  in  Providence,  and 
without  being  driven  by  an  inner,  com- 
pelling force.  Many  who  came,  came  with  a 
belly  full  of  despotism  and  oppression.  They 
were  willing  to  sell  their  services  for  years  to 
pay  passage  In  order  to  find  freedom. 

A  spirit  of  freedom  and  self-reliance  grew 
as  men  fought  the  frontier  together  In  a 
llfe-and-death  struggle  far  from  national 
governments.  Your  religion  was  your  own 
business.  What  you  had  been  didn't  count — 
only  how  good  a  pioneer  you  were.  And 
these  men  got  practice  In  running  their  own 
affairs.  They  got  used  to  being  free.  Men 
had  value. 

The  genius  of  the  developing  American 
Government  was  that  it  started  from  small 
trading  corporations  which  established  the 
separate  colonies.  These  people  started  out — 
not  to  make  a  new  nation  from  political 
theories,  but  to  make  commercial  venttires 
work  in  a  completely  new  and  difficult  en- 
vironment. These  men  came  to  America 
free  of  laws,  but  the  first  thing  they  did  was 
make  their  own  to  govern  a  small  group  and 
Improvise  and  test  new  governmental  forms 
as  the  group  grew  larger. 

The  first  Instrtiments  of  government  were 
charters  from  the  mother  country;  much  aa 
the  Rhode  Island  patent  which  said.  In  effect, 
to  the  trading  company :  You  who  are  mem- 
bers make  whatever  rules  the  majority  can 
abide  by.  First,  the  members  of  the  trading 
companies  met  regularly  and  made  the  laws. 
Then  as  more  people  came.  It  was  often  in- 
convenient and  awkward  for  all  to  meet — so, 
as  In  Massachusetts,  they  provided  that  when 
they  couldn't  all  get  together  they  could  elect 
delegates  to  make  the  laws.  They  were  to  be 
guided  by  these  laws  made  from  time  to  time, 
they  said,  and  when  there  were  no  laws  they 
were  to  be  guided  by  the  word  of  God. 

The  Maryland  Charter  for  the  first  time. 
In  1632,  gave  the  lawmaking  power  directly 
to  the  people  of  the  colony  by  electing  dele- 
gates. If  they  chose. 

From  Massachusetts  people  migrated  to  an 
area  around  Hartford.  Conn.  There  these 
people  fashioned  the  first  constitution  made 
solely  on  American  soil  without  any  outside 
Interference — without  even  a  charter.  It  pro- 
vided for  a  regular  assembly  of  delegates  to 
represent  the  people.  The  assembly  cotm- 
seled  wtlh  the  Governor  and  his  council. 
The  Governor's  council,  here  and  elsewhere, 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  upper  house,  or 
senate.  This  became  the  basic  form  of  gov- 
ernment all  through  the  colonial  period. 

What  had  started  out  as  charters  for  mem- 
bers of  trading  companies  became  constitu- 
tions for  the  people. 

In  1669  the  Carolina  constitution  provided 
for  two  houses— an  upper  and  lower  house. 
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The  Concessions  of  West  Jersey  followed  in 
1677.  providing  for  trial  by  jury:  the  New 
Hampshire  Royal  Coaimtssion  followed  In 
1630. 

Two  years  later,  in  1682.  William  Penn 
set  up  his  Pennsylvania  go.ernment.  with 
a  constitution,  tlie  second  made  in  America 
with  no  outside  influence.  It  said  that  gov- 
ernments were  of  divine  origin.  Govern- 
ments, said  Penn.  depend  on  men  rather 
than  men  on  governments.  The  great  end. 
he  said,  is  to  "secure  the  people  from  the 
abuse  of  power  *  *  •  any  government  is 
free  to  the  people  u.ider  it  where  the  laws 
rule  and  the  people  are  a  p;irty  to  tho.^e  lav.'s, 
and  more  than  this  is  tyranny,  oligarchy 
and  confusion."  And  this  was  94  years  be- 
fore the  Declriration  of  Independence,  and 
105  years  before  our  National  Constitution 
was  written. 

Already  established  at  this  time  were  the 
Colonies  of  Virginia  (1607),  New  York 
(1614),  Massachusetts  (1620).  New  Hamp- 
shire (1623).  Maryland  (1634).  Rhode  Is- 
land (1636),  Delaware  (1638),  North  Caro- 
lina (1650).  New  Jersey  (1664),  South  Caro- 
lina (1670).  The  only  1  of  the  13  Colonies 
not  yet  established  was  Georg'a  (1733). 

Biit  it  was  only  2  years  before  Charles  II 
became  convinced  that  the  colonies  had  be- 
come so  independent  that  they  required 
overhauling;  Massachusetts,  most  of  all.  SO 
ii°  annulled  the  Masi^achusotts  Charter  on 
June  18,  1684,  and  for  7  years  M;^ssachusetts 
chaffed  undfr  direct  nyal  rule.  Then  Mary 
and  William  granted  Massachusetts  a  char- 
ter again  in  1691.  providing  a  Governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  but  the  people  could 
elect  a  general  assembly  which  was  to  se- 
lect 28  members  of  a  second  house  to  repre- 
sent the  28  different  provinces  of  Massa- 
chUFetts.  And  the  selection  of  this  second 
house  became  the  direct  forerunner  of  the 
practice  of  selecting  State  senators  to  repre- 
sent geographical  areas.  This  wns  almost  100 
years  before  we  adopted  our  National  Con- 
stitution. 

By  1700  the  American  people  had  generally 
made  the  colonial  senate  an  upper  house 
with  its  members  representing  districts.  And 
this  was  87  vears  before  the  National  Consti- 
tution was  formed. 

The  period  of  1700  to  1775  was  one  of 
colonial  legislative  experience  and  abuses. 
Governors  were  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
the  Governors  could  dissolve  the  legislature 
at  will,  keeping  them  from  meeting  imtil 
ready  to  agree  to  their  demands.  You  could 
be  jailed  for  treason  for  speaking  against  the 
government.  Your  house  could  be  searched 
without  a  warrant;  you  could  be  seized  with- 
out protection  of  law,  and  not  always  with 
advantage  of  a  trial  by  jury.  Your  property 
could  be  confiscated.  You  could  be  taxed 
without  representation. 

People  learned  that  strong  central  govern- 
ments, and  majorities,  could  be  most  oppres- 
sive— in  America,  as  they  had  been  in  Europe. 

The  Colonies,  it  was  thought  in  Europe, 
existed  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother  country. 
And  the  British  Parliament,  seeing  the  rising 
economic  possibilities  in  the  Colonies,  began 
to  make  laws  for  a  country  they  had  ceased 
to  understand — and  for  a  people  who  had 
grown  more  and  more  to  depend  on  them- 
selves and  their  own  local  goverrunent.  To 
the  people  on  the  frontier,  the  English  King 
was  far  awpy.  What  could  the  King  do  for 
them  in  their  struggle  with  the  wilderness? 

The  Colonies  saw  the  Stamp  Act  of  1765  as 
the  final  straw,  tyranny  from  the  outside.  If 
England  could  do  this  without  their  consent, 
she  could,  and  would,  do  more.  The  Colonies 
yelled  so  loudly  that  the  Stamp  Act  was  re- 
pealed. But  in  the  protesting,  they  yelled 
about  such  things  as  liberty,  as  one  Patrick 
Henry  did  in  Virginia  when  he  shouted  the 
bold  words  "give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death,"  which  rang  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  freedom-seeking  men  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Colonies. 


This  wasn't  theory  of  government.  The 
pioneers  had  liberty,  had  tasted  it,  had  lived 
it.  and  they  intended  to  keep  it. 

Lord  North,  English  Prime  Minister,  pom- 
pously announced  that  "America  must  fear 
you  before  she  can  love  you."  Let's  show  the 
Colonies  that  we  can  tax  them  by  putting 
a  tax  on  tea.  It  won't  be  much,  but  it  will 
be  Something,  and  It  will  establish  the  prin- 
ciple that  we  can  tax  them. 

So  the  lv.o  principles  met  head  on.  The 
English  principle  that  she'd  show  the  Colo- 
nies thr.t  they  could  be  taxed,  even  withoiit 
the  representation  they  shouted  about.  The 
colonists'  principle  that  if  we  let  them  do 
even  this,  we  can  expect  more,  so  let's  not 
pay  the  tax,  even  on  tea.  America  had 
broken  away  from  England,  both  politically 
and  spiritually. 

The  tea  came,  with  the  tax.  And  a  band 
of  men  from  Boston  met  it  in  the  harbor  on 
December  16,  1773,  and  dumped  it  overboard. 
Little  did  they  suspect  the  historical  Impor- 
tance of  what  they  w-ere  doing. 

The  English  felt  that  they  couldn't  back 
down;  the  colonists  knew  they  wouldn't. 
The  English  closed  the  port  of  Boston,  and 
once  again  annulled  the  charter  of  those  in- 
dependent, rabble  rousers  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  colonists  responded  by  calling  a  Conti- 
nental Congress  in  Philadelphia  the  follow- 
ing September  1774.  And  on  the  next  April 
19,  1775.  in  Lexington,  Mass.,  a  small  farm 
town,  British  re^vilars  from  Boston  came  to 
confiscate  the  munitions  of  farmer  Minute 
Men. 

'Disperse,  you  rebels."  shouted  the  British 
captain. 

The  American  captain  responded  to  his 
men:  "Don't  fire  unless  fired  upon — taut  if 
they  want  a  war.  let  it  begin  here."  Shots 
rang  out.     The  Revolution  began. 

It  was  a  war  over  what  kind  of  government 
the  Colonies  were  to  have:  over  what  kind 
of  freedom  men  should  have. 

The  call  went  out  for  the  13  Colonies  to 
form  State  constitutions  in  keeping  with  the 
move  for  freedom  and  independent  govern- 
ment. They  did.  The  first  was  New  Hamp- 
shire's on  January  5,  1776.  It  provided  for 
two  houses  in  the  State  legislature — the  up- 
per house  to  consist  of  1  person  from  each  of 
12  counties.  It  was  a  senate  based  on  area 
apportionment.  One  house  was  to  be  a  check 
on  the  other. 

Next  was  the  South  Carolina  constitution 
on  March  26.  1776 — two  houses  in  its  State 
legislature.  The  chief  executive  wns  called 
"President  and  Commander  in  Chief" — the 
first  that  this  had  appeared. 

On  June  7.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
rose  in  the  Continental  Congress  and  moved 
that  "these  United  Colonies  are  and  of  right 
ought  to  be  free  and  independent  States." 

Meantime,  on  June  29,  1776.  Virginia  com- 
pleted her  constitution.  Two  houses;  one  a 
senate  which  represented  districts  larger  than 
counties.  (This  was  the  first  time  the  word 
"Senate"  was  actually  used  to  describe  the 
upper  house — but  11  years  later  at  the  time 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  all  but  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware  called  It  the  senate.) 
Laws  must  pass  both  houses.  The  Virginia 
bill  of  rights  was  to  make  up  the  opening 
paragraph  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
5  days  later.  And  the  Virginia  constitution 
made  It  clear  that  legislative,  executive,  and 
judiciary  should  be  separate  and  no  person 
should  ever  exercise  two  of  the  functions. 
They  had  seen  the  European  despotism  where 
one  man  was  legislator,  executive,  and  the 
judiciary  all  In  one.  And  they  had  seen  the 
oppression  in  the  Colonies  when  these  three 
functions  of  government  were  not  clearly  sep- 
arated, one  from  another. 

New  York  was  next  with  a  constitution  on 
July  3,  1776 — two  houses;  the  lower  house  to 
originate  all  money  bills,  a  principle  which 
was  to  be  copied  11  years  later  by  the  Na- 
tional Constitution. 


On  July  4th  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  signed,  announcing  to  the  world 
the  birth  of  a  new  nation.  It  set  down  the 
principle  that  governments  derive  their  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  "Gov- 
ernments are  instituted  among  men."  it  said, 
"deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed  *  •  •  Prudence,  indeed,  will 
dictate  that  Government.=;  long  established 
should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient 
causes." 

Tli8  Delaware  constitution  came  then  on 
September  21,  providing  for  the  first  method 
of  amending  a  State  constitution,  to  be  done 
by  the  assembly. 

Pennsylvania  came  next  on  September  28, 
providing  for  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion to  be  made  by  a  vote  of  the  people.  Con- 
stitutions, the  foundations  of  free  govern- 
ments, were  to  be  made  and  changed  by  the 
people. 

Pennsylvania  provided  for  only  one  house 
in  tiie  State  legislature,  but  it  soon  Imd  more 
than  enough  of  the  recklessness  of  one  body, 
unchecked,  and  set  up  two  houses,  one  to  be 
a  check  on  the  other. 

Maryland  was  ne:ct  on  November  11.  1776. 
Her  constitution  carried  an  advanced  bill  of 
rishts,  copied  later,  and  in  many  instances 
word  for  word,  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the 
National  Constitution:  Freedom  of  speech, 
trial  by  jury,  right  to  petition,  right  of 
search,  qu-'rtering  troops.  And  senators  were 
to  be  chosen  by  counties. 

Then  came  the  constitutions  of  North 
C.irolina  and  Georgia:  then  New  York  on 
April  20,  1777,  providing  for  a  Governor's  veto 
over  legislative  acts,  but  which  could  be 
overruled  by  two-thirds  of  the  house  and 
senate.  The  branches  of  government  not 
only  would  be  divided,  one  would  be  a  check 
on  the  other.  This  is  to  be  copied  by  the 
National  Constitution  10  years  later.  They 
were  well  aware  of  the  King's  vetoes,  where 
he  had  as  many  as  5  years  to  negate  legis- 
lative acts,  and  then  could  do  it  absolutely. 

Next  came  the  constitutions  of  Vermont, 
South  Carolina,  Massachusetts.  New  Hamp- 
shire with  a  second  constitution  in  1784, 
Vermont  with  a  second  in  1786. 

These  constitutions  were  not  copied  from 
a  foreign  source;  they  were  not  the  result  of 
theories  of  government:  they  were  the  prod- 
ucts of  legislative  practice,  following  nearly 
200  years  of  colonial  experience. 

In  the  early  colonial  governments,  the  leg- 
islature checked  on  the  Governor;  but  in  1776 
the  legislative  lawmaking  power  became 
the  foundation  of  representative  govern- 
ment. 

And  fundamental  was  an  upper  house,  a 
senate,  representing  geographic  districts 
within  the  States — two  houses  to  provide  a 
check  against  each  other. 

(Anyone  can  check  the  development  of  the 
senate  body.  It  started  in  Virginia  In  1611, 
followed  through  the  Massachusetts  charter 
in  1C29:  the  Fundamental  Orders  of  Con- 
necticut in  1638;  in  the  Connecticut  char- 
ter of  1662;  in  the  Rhode  Island  charter  of 
1663;  in  the  Concessions  of  East  Jersey  in 
1665;  in  Locke's  Carolina  constitution  of 
1639;  In  the  1674  amendments  to  the  Con- 
cessions of  East  Jersey;  In  the  commission 
for  New  Hampshire  in  1680;  In  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Frame  of  1696:  In  the  Pennsylvania 
charter  of  1701;  in  the  Georgia  charter  of 
1732;  in  the  New  Hampshire  constitution  of 
1776:  In  the  South  Carolina  constitution  of 
1776;  Virginia  constitution  of  1776;  New  Jer- 
sey constitution  of  1776;  Delaware  consti- 
tution of  1776;  Maryland  constitution,  1776: 
North  Carolina  constitution,  1776;  Georgia 
constitution,  1777;  New  York  constitution, 
1777;  Mass:'chusetts  constitution.  1778: 
South  Carolina  constitution,  1778;  New 
Hampshire  constitution,  1778:  Massachusetts 
constitution  of  1780;  New  Hampshire  con- 
stitution of  1784;  Randolph's  plan  for  a  na- 
tional constitution  In  1787;  Plncknev's  plan 
of  1787;  and  the  National  Constitution, 
1787.) 
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While  the  State  constitution  making  was 
coin-  on,  a  revolution  was  raging.  It  was 
7  l^ars  from  the  shots  at  Lexington  until 
Cornwallis  surrendered  at  Yorktown,  Va.,  on 

°  ThTnew'  Nation  staggered  under  debt.  Its 
rredit  n'l:  its  moxiey  not  worth  a  continental. 
There  followed  6  years  of  Confederation 
of  the  13  States:  Loose  government,  bicker- 
ing State  rivalries,  import  duties  against 
each  other,  reprisals  and  retaliation.  Jeal- 
ousies riots  m  Pennsylvania  and  in  New 
Hampshire.  The  Government  grew  weaker 
and  by  1784  four  States  were  absent  from 
the  Continental  Congress;  three  withdrew  in 
disgust;  and  the  rest  went  home. 

Then  Noah  Webster  suggested  that  the 
Government  act  directly  on  the  people  in- 
stead of  primarily  on  the  States,  and  that  the 
Government  be  modeled  after  the  States. 

T)ie  need  for  action  was  brought  to  a  head 
with  Shav's  Rebellion  in  western  Massachu- 
setts in  January,  1787.  A  call  went  out  for  a 
national  Constitutional  Convention  to  try  to 
reeulate  commerce  between  the  States  and 
iron  out  the  governmental  problems  of  the 
new  Nation.  They  came  thinking  that  Noah 
Webster's  idea  had  much  merit,  though  he 
was  never  to  get  real  credit  for  It. 

Fifty-five  came  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention In  the  Nation's  largest  city  of  30.000 
inhabitants,  Philadelphia,  on  May  25,  1787. 
They  included  Washington,  Franklin,  Madi- 
son." Hamilton,  Randolph,  Mason,  and  Dick- 
inson. 

The  average  age  v;as  42.  They  were  men 
tried  by  war  and  revolution.  More  than 
half,  29.  were  college  graduates;  10  from 
Princeton.  Fifteen  owned  slaves;  4  were  un- 
der 30;  Franklin,  81,  the  10th  son  of  a 
Boston  soapmaker  and  who  had  left  school 
at  10,  but  perhaps  the  most  learned  of  the 
croup,  was  so  feeble  that  he  asked  others  to 
re.id  his  notes  to  the  Convention.  George 
Washington  had  to  borrow  $500  to  make  the 
trip. 

Jefferson  was  in  France  on  a  diplomatic 
mission;  fiery  Patriot  Patrick  Henry  "smelled 
a  mt"  and  refused  to  come. 

For  4  hot  months  and  1.840  speeches  the 
Convention  made  its  history. 

Through  the  Convention  ran  the  convic- 
tion that  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judi- 
ciary should  by  all  means  be  Independent. 
And  there  was  a  strong  feeling  against  giving 
the  Executive  too  much  power. 

Franklin  reminded  them  that  In  a  republic 
the  people  are  the  rulers,  the  officers  are  the 
servants. 

The  Convention  sat  continuously  from 
May  25  to  July  27  without  a  recess.  The 
proceedings  were  secret,  lest  the  people  be- 
come alarmed  about  the  many  propositions 
they  considered.  But  fortunately,  a  few  of 
the  delegates  kept  excellent  notes,  Madison 
most  of  all.  The  official  transcript  of  the 
secretary  was  much  less  complete  and  reveal- 
ing. 

The  delegates  worked  hard;  debated;  heard 
and  voted  down  countless  proposals;  gave 
tentative  approval  to  several. 

One  of  the  arguments  was  over  representa- 
tion in  the  upper  House,  or  Senate.  It  was 
Franklin,  from  one  of  the  largest  States,  with 
400,000  popixlation— 10  times  that  of  Dela- 
ware— wlio  proposed  on  the  convention  floor 
"that  the  legislators  of  the  several  States 
shall  choose  and  send  an  equal  number  of 
delegates  who  are  to  compose  the  second 
branch  of  the  General  Legislature." 

On  July  27  the  Convention  adjourned  for 
10  days  while  a  conxmittee  of  five  could  work 
out  compromises  and  clear  up  wording. 
While  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  Gorham, 
of  Massachusetts,  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut, 
Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Randolph,  of 
Virginia,  labored  over  the  22  resolutions 
passed  up  to  that  time,  Washington  jour- 
neyed out  25  miles  to  Valley  Forge  to  fish 
for  trout.  In  his  diary  he  scarcely  men- 
tioned how  Valley  Forge  looked,  10  days  after 
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his  encampment  there,  but  he  wrote  at  length 
about  talking  with  some  farmers  along  the 
way  about  methods  of  raising  buckwheat. 

In  those  10  days  the  committee  of  detail 
made  a  basic  constitution  out  of  the  sum- 
mer's work  which  was  completed  and  pol- 
ished by  a  committee  on  style,  and  passed 
and  signed  on  September  17,  1787.  But  was 
it  that — only  a  summer's  work  by  an  In- 
spired group  of  men?  Gladstone  wrote: 
"The  American  Constitution  is  the  most 
wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given 
time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man." 
But  it  was  more.  It  was  the  product  of  an 
evolutionary  process  that  stretched  across 
nearly  200  years  of  living  e.xperience  on 
American  soil.  Very  few  things— and  those 
minor— appeared  in  this  Constitution  that 
hadn't  already  appeared  in  1  or  more  of  the 
13  State  constitutions. 

It  wasn't  a  government  of  theory.  It 
wasn't  exactly  what  Franklin  v.-anted;  nor 
Hamilton;  nor  Randolph;  nor  Jefferson;  nor 
Gouverneur  Morris,  who  spoke  more  often 
than  any  other  of  the  55  men;  nor  a  constitu- 
tion of  George  Washington,  the  Conven- 
tion chairman,  who  made  only  one  speech 
from  the  Convention  floor.  But  it  was  the 
best  of  these  men  and  their  experiences. 

It  was  a  government  of  practice.  We  had 
actually  had  more  experience  at  the  time  in 
constitution  making  than  any  other  people 
in  the  world.  We  had  had  as  many  years 
experience  in  making  governments  on  Amer- 
ican soil  prior  to  1787  as  we  have  had  since. 
The  Constitution  arose  from  the  evolving 
practice  in  29  colonial  charters  and  constitu- 
tions, 17  revolutionary  constitutions,  and  23 
plans  of  union— in  all,  69  different  forms  of 
government  in  actual  or  contemplated  op- 
eration. 

That  is  why  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion constructed  a  form  of  government  un- 
equaled  in  its  genius,  before  or  since. 

They  made  a  government  with  a  division 
of  powers.  The  legislative,  executive,  and 
judiciary  were  to  be  distinctly  separate  from 
each  other.  They  were  to  be  a  check  on 
each  other  to  prevent  a  concentration  of 
power. 

Congress  would  make  all  the  laws.  All 
money  bills  were  to  originate  in  the  lower 
House,  whose  delegates  were  to  represent 
equal  numbers  of  people.  The  Senate  would 
"advise  and  consent"  with  the  Executive  on 
a  variety  of  things;  Its  Members  to  repre- 
sent the  historical,  social,  economic,  and 
geographical  entities — the  States,  two  Sen- 
ators to  each  one.  Both  Houses  must  pass  on 
all  laws — one  being  a  check  upon  the  other. 
The  Executive  would  carry  out  and  apply 
all  laws.  He  must  sign  all  congresslonally  ap- 
proved bills  within  10  days  or  they  would 
become  law  anyway:  but  he  could  veto  leg- 
islative acts.  A  check  on  the  legislature. 
But  the  Congress  could  pass  laws  over  his 
veto  by  a  two-thirds  majority  vote.  A  check 
on  the  Executive. 

However,  the  Supreme  Court  was  to  serve 
as  a  brake  on  hasty  legislation.  If  the  Court 
declared  a  law  unconstitutional,  only  the 
people  could  do  anything  about  that.  The 
people  could,  however,  start  a  slow  process  of 
constitutional  amendment  to  override  Court 
decisions.  Tlie  Convention  delegates  were 
well  aware  that  courts  needed  a  check — that 
King  Charles  I,  of  England,  had  gotten 
the  judiciary  to  support  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  just  as  Louis  XVI  did  a  century  and  a 
half  later  In  France. 

Basic  then,  was  that  all  power  was  to  flow 
from  the  people.  The  people  were  to  make 
the  Constitution,  elect  the  Executive  and 
the  Legislature.  Laws  were  to  conform  to 
the  Constitution.  And  only  the  people  could 
change  the  Constitution. 

The  power  that  the  people  were  to  give 
to  the  Federal  Government  was  to  be  explicit, 
spelled  out.  Anything  not  spelled  out  for 
the  Federal  Government  was  to  remain  with 
the  States.  A  check  of  the  States  on  the 
Federal    Government.      The    Bill    of    Rights 


ends  with  the  statement:  "The  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States, 
are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to 
the  people." 

It  was  a  government  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances; a  government  with  an  Intentional, 
built-in  slowness  to  change:  the  people  to 
have  all  power,  spelling  out  what  they  would 
permit  the  Federal  Government  to  do,  re- 
serving the  rest  of  their  governmental  func- 
tions and  expressions  to  their  own  States 
and  local  governments. 

And  to  prevent  unnatural  forms  of  gov- 
ernments from  arising  through  the  States 
to  devour  the  Union,  article  IV  declares  that 
"The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  in  this  Union  a  Republican  form  of 
Government." 

It  was  a  government  that  echoed  the  years: 
"Governments  are  of  divine  origin."  "The 
great  end  is  to  secure  people  from  the  abuse 
of  power."  "Governments  depend  on  men 
rather  than  men  on  governments."  "The 
people  are  the  rulers,  the  officers  are  the 
servants."  "Governments  derive  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 
"Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that  govern- 
ments long  established  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  causes." 

And  it  is  with  this  background  that  we 
address  otu-selves  to  the  June  15.  1964,  6-to-3 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  apportion- 
ment of  State  senators. 

Briefly,  the  six  majority  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  said  last  June   15: 

1.  That  seats  In  both  houses  of  State  leg- 
islatures must  be  apportioned  solely  on  a 
population  basis,  and  that  the  population 
In  each  district  of  the  upper  house,  as  well 
as  in  the  lower  house,  must  be  as  nearly 
equal  as  possible. 

2.  That  political  equality  can  mean  only 
one  thing:  "One  person,  one  vote."  And  that 
one  political  district  being  larger  than  an- 
other political  district  Is  "counter  to  our 
fundamental  Ideas  of  democratic  govern- 
ment." And  "legislators  represent  people, 
not  trees  or  acres  »  •  *  people,  not  land  or 
trees  or  pastures,  vote  •  »  •  citizens,  not 
history  or  economic  interests,  cast  votes." 

3.  That  the  vote  of  a  citizen  in  a  district 
with  larger  population  is  debased  Inasmuch 
as  his  vote  counts  for  less;  that  he  Is,  there- 
fore, less  of  a  citizen;  and.  as  such,  he  Is 
denied  equal  protection  of  the  law  under  the 
14th  amendment.  The  first  section  of  the 
14th  amendment  declares  that  no  State  shall 
"deny  to  any  person  within  Its  jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

4.  That  the  Federal  system  of  apportioning 
Senators  by  geographical  area  (two  to  a 
State)  is  not  a  sound  example  for  State  leg- 
islatures to  copy  because  the  Federal  sys- 
tem grew  out  of  unique  historical  circum- 
stances and  was  conceived  out  of  compro- 
mise between  13  large  and  small.  Independ- 
ent, sovereign  States.  They  said:  "The 
Founding  Fathers  clearly  had  no  intention 
of  establishing  a  pattern  or  model  for  the 
apportionment  of  seats  in  State  legislatures 
when  the  system  of  representation  In  the 
Federal  Congress  was  adopted."  They  quote 
Thomas  Jefferson  as  writing  In  1816  that  "a 
government  is  republican  In  proportion  as 
every  member  composing  It  has  equal  voice 
In  the  direction  of  Its  concerns  •  •  *  by 
representatives  chosen  by  himself."  And  In 
1819:  "Equal  representation  is  so  funda- 
mental a  principle  in  a  true  republic  that 
no  prejudice  can  justify  its  violation  because 
the  prejudices  themselves  cannot  be  justi- 
fied." 

The  Court,  therefore,  ruled  6  to  3,  that  six 
States  (Alabama,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, New  York,  and  Virginia)  whose  appor- 
tionment cases  were  before  the  Court  on 
June  15.  must  reapportion  both  houses  of 
their  State  legislatures  on  a  population 
basis,  and  that  alone.  The  following  week 
the  Covu-t,    In   another  series   of   decisions. 
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nullified  the  legislatures  of  an  additional 
nine  States  (Michigan.  Washington,  Okla- 
homa. Illinois.  Idaho,  Connecticut,  Florida, 
Ohio,  and  Iowa).  But  the  basic  decision 
applies  to  more  than  40  States  which  appor- 
tion districts  in  one  or  both  houses  of  their 
State  legislatures  partly  on  population  and 
partly  along  historical,  economic,  geographic, 
or  county  lines. 

The  June  15  decision  was  an  astonishing 
departure  from  previous  Court  opinions 
dating  from  the  1800's.  These  previous 
Courts  held  that  apportionment  of  State  leg- 
islatures Is  a  political  question  reserved  for 
the  States,  and  that  the  Supreme  Court  does 
not  have  Jurisdiction  In  such  cases. 

Justice  Harlan,  in  a  vigorous  dissenting 
opinion  on  June  15,  said:  "It  Is  diflicult  to 
imagine  a  more  Intolerable  and  inappropri- 
ate interference  by  the  judiciary  with  the 
Independent  legislatures  of  the  States." 

Of  course,  trees  and  acres,  and  economic 
Interests  don't  vote.  Justice  Harlan  acknowl- 
edged. "But  It  is  surely  equally  obvious,  and, 
In  the  context  of  elections,  more  meaningful 
to  note  that  people  are  not  ciphers,  and  that 
legislators  can  represent  their  electors  only 
by  speaking  for  their  Interests — economic, 
social,  political — many  of  which  do  reflect 
the  place  where  the  electors  live." 

The  aftermath  of  the  decision  of  the  ma- 
jority, said  Justice  Harlan,  "will  have  been 
achieved  at  the  cost  of  a  radical  alteration  in 
the  relationship  between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government.  (The  Court)  does  not 
serve  Its  high  purpose  when  It  exceeds  Its 
authority.  •  »  •  For  when,  in  the  name  of 
constitutional  Interpretations  the  Court 
adds  something  to  the  Constitution  that  was 
deliberately  excluded  from  It.  the  Court  In 
reality  substitutes  its  view  of  what  should 
be  so  for  the  amending  process  ♦  •  •  It  has 
strayed  from  the  appropriate  bounds  of  Its 
authority  *  •  •  what  is  done  today  deepens 
my  conviction  that  judicial  entry  Into  this 
realm  Is  profoundly  111-advlsed  and  constitu- 
tionally impermissible." 

Jiistlce  Stewart  joined  Harlan  In  the  dis- 
sent. "The  Court's  answer  is  a  blunt  one, 
and,  I  think,  woefully  wrong."  said  Justice 
Stewart.  The  majority  holds  that  "the 
fundamental  principle  of  representative  gov- 
ernment in  this  country  is  one  of  equal  rep- 
resentation for  equal  numbers  of  peo- 
ple •  •  •  I  think  this  Is  not  correct,  simply 
as  a  matter  of  fact." 

Justice  Stewart  quoted  ex-Justlce  Frank- 
furter on  an  earlier  case  who  said  that  this 
(equal  representation)  "was  not  the  colonial 
system,  it  was  not  the  system  chosen  for  the 
National  Government  by  the  Constitution,  It 
was  not  the  system  exclusively  or  even  pre- 
dominantly practiced  by  the  States  at  the 
time  of  adoption  of  the  14th  amendment,  it 
Is  not  predominantly  practiced  by  the  States 
today." 

"To  put  the  matter  plainly,"  said  Stewart, 
"there  is  nothing  in  all  the  history  of  this 
Covirt's  decisions  which  supports  this  con- 
stitutional rule  •  •  •  (It)  finds  no  support 
In  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  in  any 
prior  decision  of  this  Court,  or  in  the  175- 
year  history  of  our  Federal  Union. 

"Uncritical,  simplistic,  and  heayyhanded 
application  of  sixth-grade  arithmetic," 
summed  up  Justice  Stewart  "If  geographical 
residence  Is  Irrelevant,  as  the  Court  suggests, 
and  the  goal  Is  solely  that  of  equally 
'weighted'  votes.  I  do  not  understand  why  the 
Court's  constitutional  rule  does  not  require 
the  abolition  of  districts  and  the  holding 
of  all  elections  at  large." 

To  summarize,  in  our  own  words,  and  In 
less  legal  terms,  we  can  see  that  the  Supreme 
Court  majority  of  six  is  claiming  that  the 
Court,  not  the  people,  has  jurisdiction  over 
how  State  legislatures  will  be  set  up.  The 
Court  declared  a  new  Colorado  apportion- 
ment plan  invalid,  even  though  the  people  in 
a  1962  statewide  referendum  had  approved 
It  in  every  county  of  the  State.     Colorado 


had  rejected  an  alternative  plan  to  place 
both  houses  on  a  straight  population  basis. 

By  this  action,  the  majority  Court  declared 
that  they,  six  men,  can  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion— not  only  of  the  United  States,  but  of 
the  50  States  as  well.  The  framers  of  the 
Constitution  were  careful  to  give  this  amend- 
ing power  to  the  people  alone. 

If  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787  a  plan  had  been  proposed  before  Madi- 
son, Morris.  Randolph,  Hamilton,  and  the 
others  that  the  Supreme  Court  should  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  makeup  of  State  legis- 
latures, it  would  have  gotten  nowhere. 

If  in  1787  these  present-day  majority  six 
had  proposed  that  the  Supreme  Court  be 
given  the  power  to  amend  the  Constitution, 
they  would  have  been  run  out  of  Franklin's 
town  for  proposing  a  centralization  of  power 
in  one  branch  of  the  legislature — something 
that  would  have  raised  the  hair  on  the  necks 
of  people  that  had  been  bowed  before  strong 
central  government  for  generations.  They 
who  had  just  fought  a  war  over  the  issue  of 
a  'strong,  despotic  General  Government  that 
imposed  Itself  on  the  people  against  their 
will. 

©y  declaring  on  June  15  that  what  we 
have  is  not  representative  government,  the 
majority  six,  in  effect,  charged  that  our 
AAierican  Government  has  been  a  farce  since 
the  Revolutionary  War.  They  are  indulging 
in  pure  theory.  The  Constitution  guaran- 
tees each  State  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  the  majority  six  did  not  use  this 
part  of  the  Constitution  to  attack  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  States.  What  they  said  is 
that  the  States  do  not  conform  to  their  own 
ideas  of  representative  government. 

The  majority  six  quote  Jefferson  as  saying 
that  proportional  representation  is  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  a  true  republic. 

They  also  could  have  quoted  a  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  Earl  Warren,  now 
one  of  the  majority  six,  but  who  while  Gov- 
ernor of  California  in  1948  said:  "The  agri- 
cultural counties  of  California  are  far  more 
important  In  the  life  of  our  State  than  the 
relationship  their  population  bears  to  the  en- 
tire population  of  the  State.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  never  have  been  in  favor  of  re- 
stricting their  representation  in  our  State 
senate  to  a  strictly  population  basis.  It  is 
the  same  reason  that  the  Founding  Fathers 
of  our  country  gave  balanced  representation 
to  the  States  of  the  Union,  equal  representa- 
tion in  one  House  and  proportionate  repre- 
sentation based  upon  population  in  the 
other. 

"Moves  have  been  made  to  upset  the  bal- 
anced representation  in  our  State,  even 
though  It  served  us  well  and  Is  strictly  In 
accord  with  American  tradition  and  the 
pattern  of  our  National  Government. 

"Our  State  has  made  almost  unbelievable 
progress  under  ovir  present  system  of  legis- 
lative representation.  I  believe  we  should 
keep  it." 

TTiis  agreed  with  Madison  who  wrote  In 
The  Federalist  (No.  62)  :  "In  a  compound  re- 
public, partaking  both  of  the  national  and 
Federal  character,  the  government  ought  to 
be  founded  on  a  mixture  of  the  principles 
of   proportional   and  equal  representation." 

But  as  we  pointed  out  earlier,  our  Govern- 
ment arose  from  practical  experience,  not 
theory,  and  it  is  not  the  exact  form  that 
Franklin.  Madison,  Jefferson,  or  other  in- 
dividuals wanted.  Ant:  let's  hope  that  in 
this  day,  we  don't  make  it  a  government  of 
what  six  men  want. 

By  their  June  15  decision,  these  six  men 
are  saying  that  hundreds  of  court  Justices — 
equally  omniscient  as  they — have  been  wrong 
down  through  the  years  for  maintaining  that 
State  legislatures  were  a  political  matter  for 
the  States  and  the  States  people  to  deter- 
mine. 

In  saying  that  States  are  not  sound  in 
copying  the  Federal  Senate's  geographictil 
apportionment,  the  majority  six  are  over- 
looking the  fact  that  it  was  the  Federal  Con- 


stitution which  copied  State  systems,  and 
that  State  and  colonial  senators  have' been 
apportioned  partly  along  geographical  and 
political  lines  since  1700.  In  no  case  that  I 
can  find  was  an  upper  house  in  colonial  and 
Revolutionary  times  elected  by  proportional 
representation  of  districts  equal  In  popula- 
tion. 

In  saying  that  basic  representation  is 
based  on  equal  numbers,  and  equal  numbers 
alone,  the  six  are  overlooking  that  each  State 
is  "unique  in  terms  of  topography,  geog- 
raphy, demography,  history,  heterogeneity  or 
concentration  of  population,  variety  of" so- 
cial and  economic  interests,  and  in  the 
operation  and  interrelation  of  Its  political  In- 
stitutions," as  pointed  out  by  Justice  Stewart. 

The  Indianapolis  Star  commented:  "The 
Court  deals  with  people  as  a  sack  of  marbles. 
They  are  to  be  rolled  out  on  the  table  top  and 
divided  into  equal  piles." 

The  real  essence  of  federalism  is  reserving 
certain  defined  powers  to  each  component 
part.  But  democracy.  In  the  sense  of  the 
majority  six,  is  "winner  take  all"  with  minor- 
ities having  no  rights  that  the  majority 
can't  override,  suggests  Felix  Morley. 

What  people  really  want  is  good  and  bal- 
anced representation.  And  good  representa- 
tion where  one  State  senator  looks  outside 
his  downtown  city  office  and  sees  the  roof- 
tops of  all  his  constituents  in  a  compact  area 
of  homogeneous  Interests  is  quite  different 
from  good  representation  of  constituents  by 
a  State  senator  who  comes  from  a  large  rural 
area  of  farmers  and  many  small  towns — with 
their  many  interests,  backgrounds,  economic 
problems,  and  diversity. 

Good  representation  in  govermnent  for  a 
citizen  does  not  stem  from  equal  numbers- 
it  does  not  even  start  there.  It  is  born  of 
the  relationship  between  citizens  and  their 
representatives;  the  availability  of  the  rep- 
resentative; the  feeling  of  rapport  between 
citizens  and  their  elected  representative;  the 
flow  of  information,  ideas  and  response  be- 
tween citizens  and  their  representative;  and 
the  effectiveness  of  the  representative  in 
understanding  the  interests  of  his  people 
and  relating  It  to  the  national  welfare. 

The  great  responsibility  of  American  rep- 
resentative government  is  for  the  represent- 
ative of  districts  to  really  represent — rep- 
resent not  just  numbers,  and  equal  at  that, 
but  represent  the  views  and  needs  of  the 
people  in  the  crucible  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. 

Rural  people,  and  those  in  small  towns, 
are  by  distance,  availability,  and  diverse  In- 
terests harder  to  represent  effectively  than 
more  homogeneous  concentrations  of  popu- 
lation in  concentrated  areas. 

Counties  perform  many  important  func- 
tions for  unincorporated  areas — things  such 
as  zoning,  park  and  recreation  services,  street 
and  road  construction,  sanitation,  schools, 
public  welfare,  police  and  fire  protection, 
licensing — all  of  which  Justify  county  rep- 
resentation in  the  councils  of  State  govern- 
ments. 

The  majority  six  have  violated  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  separation  of  powers.  They  have 
taken  over  the  amending  process  reserved 
for  the  people  themselves.  The  selection  of 
one  house  on  the  basis  of  area  has  developed 
as  a  part  of  our  American  governmental  sys- 
tem since  colonial  days;  It  has  become  inter- 
twined In  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  govern- 
mental fabric;  and  now  six  men  seek  to  rent 
it  apart,  willfully  and  unilaterally,  without 
consulting  the  Congress,  without  public  de- 
bate, and  without  consulting  the  people  of 
the  Nation. 

"It  amounts  to  Judiciary  rewriting  •  •  • 
shocking  Judicial  arrogance,"  says  Colum- 
nist William  S.  White. 

The  Court  did  not  say  to  States  who  were 
admittedly  delinquent  in  apportioning  their 
State  legislatures:  "Live  up  to  your  State 
constitution  and  apportion  as  the  people 
wish."    Instead,  the  six  said:  "Live  up  to  our 
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irtpas  of  what  we  think  your  constitution  and 
Lpportionment  should  be."  The  six  have 
rooed  off  State  reapportionment  as  an  area 
for  their  judgment,  and  their  judgment 
tione  The  lower  courts,  they  say,  are  going 
to  be'  their  agents  as  the  sole  authority  for 
what  is  "proper"  apportionment  and  repre- 
Tentatlon  Not  the  people;  not  the  States; 
but  the  courts. 

And  the  haste  with  which  the  courts  have 
nroceeded  to  carry  out  the  June  15  decision 
suggests  that  they  want  to  get  It  done  be- 
fore people  wake  up  to  the  seriousness  of 
what  has  been  proposed.  Instead  of  being 
a  brake  on  hasty  governmental  action,  the 
Court  is  a  party  to  it— and  the  perpetrator. 
They  have  Invaded  the  political  arena  to 
settle  a  question  of  politics  with  judicial 
po^er— through  a  plan  hastily  conceived  and 
hastily  executed,  without  the  benefit  of  thor- 
ough public  discussion. 

People  never  intended  for  appointed  offi- 
cials to  determine  political  questions.  They 
intended  that  these  questions  should  be  de- 
termined by  themselves  or  by  those  who  are 
both  responsive  to  the  voters  and  responsible 

to  them.  ,     . 

If  the  Court  can  apportion  a  State  against 
the  will  of  the  people,  then  it  can  dictate  how 
your  county,  your  township  and  your  local 
school  board  will  be  run.  "If  nothing  is 
done,  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  Federal 
Interference,"  says  Representative  William  M. 
McCuLLOCH,  of  Ohio.  "The  composition  of 
every  political  subdivision  in  the  Nation  may 
be  subject  to  the  dictates  of  the  Supreme 
Court  *  •  •  the  circuit  court  of  Kent  Coun- 
ty Mich.,  pursuant  to  the  Supreme  Court 
decision,  ruled  (In  September)  that  the  coun- 
ty board  of  supervisors  was  elected  under  an 
unconstitutional  apportionment.  Every  city 
council,  city  ward,  irrigation,  flood  control 
and  sanitation  district,  and  board  of  super- 
visors, among  others,  may  have  their  mem- 
bership apportioned  by  the  mandate  of  the 
Supreme  Court." 

The  decision  of  the  majority  six  is  Illogi- 
cal. How  can  a  voter  In  a  State  with  unequal 
population  districts  be  "debased"  statewlse 
and  not  be  debased  federally  where  408,000 
people  elect  two  U.S.  Senators  in  Nevada  and 
18  million  people — 45  times  as  many — elect 
two  U.S.  Senators  in  the  State  of  New  York? 
Is  the  city  of  New  York  debased  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  when  that  city  has  no  Senators  it  can 
call  its  own,  but  has  more  population  than 
43  States  that  do  have  two  Senators  each? 
And  is  the  majority  six  saying  that  the  Fed- 
eral Senate  Is  a  farce;  not  representative  gov- 
ernment? "They  imply  that  it  is  somehow 
un-American  and  undesirable,"  writes  Felix 
Morley. 

The  U.S.  Senate  Is  made  up  In  such  a  way 
that  26  States  having  only  16  percent  of  the 
Nation's  population  exercise  a  majority  in  the 
Senate.  Yet  we  haven't  heard  that  the  other 
84  percent  of  the  people  are  so  deprived  and 
debased ,  that  they  want  to  throw  out  the 
Federal  Senate  and  tear  up  the  National 
Constitution.  Or  is  this  next  for  the  ma- 
jority six? 

The  two  Iowa  Senators  do  not  represent 
trees  or  acres  or  pastures.  Indeed  not.  They 
represent  the  great  State  of  Iowa.  They 
represent  a  State  with  a  unique  contribution 
to  the  Nation.  A  glorious  State  with  its  own 
economic,  historical,  and  social  history, 
strength,  needs,  problems,  aspirations,  honor, 
and  people.  It  Is  a  complex  that  the  six  men 
In  Washington.  D.C..  have  ceased  to  under- 
stand. I.  for  one.  would  not  abide  the  charge 
that  Iowa's  two  Senators  represent  trees  and 
acres.  And  if  I  were  one  of  Iowa's  two  Sen- 
ators. I  would  be  working  day  and  night — 
as  I  trust  they  are — to  see  that  the  people 
had  an  opportunity  to  set  the  six  men 
straight  about  that. 

In  summary  we  can  say  that  the  decision  of 
the  majority  six: 

1.  Has  no  historical  basis. 


2.  Has  no  basis  In  the  Constitution,  as  con- 
structed. 

3.  Is  illogical. 

4.  Is  a  violation  of  the  amending  powers  of 
the  Constitution. 

5.  Is  an  Invasion  of  States  rights. 

6.  Is  an  overextension  of  historic,  expressed 
powers  of  the  Cotirt. 

7.  Thwarts  the  checks  and  balances  and 
caution  built  Into  our  Government. 

8.  Is  an   Impulsive  creation  of  our  over- 
anxious Court. 

9.  Denies  fundamental  protection  to  the 
minority. 

10.  Propels  an  appointive  Court  into  polit- 
ical matters. 

11.  Is  government  theory  of  six  men,  un- 
tested In  the  public  processes. 

12.  Creates  a  centralized  governmental 
monster. 

13.  Ignores  the  full  content  of  the  14th 
amendment  on  which  the  decision  is  based. 

For  some  unexplained  reason,  the  majority 
of  six,  in  groping  for  something  on  which  to 
base  a  case  last  June  15,  clutched  the  straw 
that  is  in  the  first  section  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. This  Reconstruction  amendment  was 
an  outgrowth  of  the  ClvU  War,  and  all  re- 
constructed States  were  required  to  ratify 
It  to  gain  admittance  back  Into  the  Union. 
The  first  section  says:  "All  persons  bom  or 
naturalized  in  the  United  States  •  •  •  are 
clltzens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
State  wherein  they  reside."  And  no  State 
shall  "deny  to  any  person  within  Its  jtirls- 
dlction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 
The  reason  for  this,  in  view  of  the  times,  is 
obvious.  It  meant  simply  that  whatever  the 
law — It  would  apply  to  everyone,  regardless 
of  color. 

But  there  is  a  second,  and  longer  section, 
to  the  14th  amendment.  It  recognizes  that 
States  have  exclusive  power  over  who  can 
vote  and  in  what  manner — so  the  second 
section  provides  that  If  the  vote  of  any  male 
citizen  over  21  is  denied  or  abridged  in  any 
way — In  national  or  State  elections — then  the 
State  population  for  purposes  of  govern- 
mental representation  will  be  reduced  by  the 
proportion  that  the  denied  voters  bear  to  the 
whole  number  of  male  citizens  21  or  over  In 
the  State. 

Justice  Harlan,  In  his  dissent,  gives  a  clear 
history  of  the  congressional  debate  that 
preceded  offering  the  14th  amendment  for 
State  ratification.  He  shows  that  the  Con- 
gressmen who  constructed  the  14th  amend- 
ment at  no  time  believed  that  it  would  ren- 
der inoperative  the  several  State  constitu- 
tions of  either  loyal  or  reconstructed  States. 
Congressman  Bingham,  the  author  of  the 
first  section,  said  on  the  floor  of  Congress  at 
the  time  that  "the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise,  though  it  be  one  of  the  privileges 
of  a  citizen  of  the  Republic,  is  exclusively 
under  the  control  of  the  States."  Other 
speakers  stated  this  repeatedly.  This  point 
was  well  understood  In  the  Congress. 

Furthermore,  15  of  the  23  loyal  States 
that  ratified  the  amendment  before  1870  had 
constitutions  which  provided  for  apportion- 
ing one  of  their  houses  on  other  than  popu- 
lation considerations.  "Can  it  be  serlovisly 
contended  that  the  legislatures  of  these 
States,  almost  two-thirds  of  those  concerned, 
would  have  ratified  an  amendment  which 
might  render  their  own  States  constitu- 
tions tmconstltutlonal?"  asks  Justice  Harlan. 
And  the  constitutions  of  6  of  the  10  recon- 
structed Southern  States  provided  for  State 
legislature  apportionment  on  bases  other 
than  poptilation.  Would  these  legislatures 
intentionally  put  themselves  and  their  con- 
stitutions out  of  business  without  mention- 
ing it? 

For  some  reason,  the  majority  six  are  silent 
about  this  part  of  the  14th  amendment. 

"I  am  unable  to  understand  the  Court's 
utter  disregard  of  the  second  section  which 
expressly  recognizes  the  States  power  to  deny 
'or  in  any  way*  abridge  the  right  of  their  in- 


habitants to  vote  for  the  members  of  the 
(State)  legislature,"  says  Justice  Harlan. 
This  section,  he  says,  "precludes  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  first  section  was  Intended  to 
have  the  result  reached  by  the  Court  today." 
Not  everyone  takes  this  view  of  the  de- 
cision. 

Organized  labor  was  quick  to  sense  the 
crippling  blow  to  rural  areas  of  the  June  16 
decision.  The  committee  of  political  educa- 
tion of  the  AFL-CIO,  In  Its  COPE  publication 
of  June  29,  said  with  obvious  enthusiasm: 
"Curtains  for  rural-dominated  horse-and- 
buggy  State  governments  unresponsive  to  the 
needs  of  an  Increasingly  urban  nation." 

COPE  told  its  labor-union  readers  that 
the  effect  of  the  June  15  decision  would  be 
a  "surge  of  responsible,  progressive  action 
within  the  States  aimed  at  advancing  the 
social  and  economic  welfare  of  their  citi- 
zens." 

COPE  applauded:  "The  Court  pitched  a 
third  strike  against  lopsided  representation 
which  has  given  the  rural  voter  a  powerful 
advantage  over  his  city  and  suburban  coun- 
terpart. And.  as  in  baseball,  three  strikes 
means  you're  out." 

Senator  George  Aiken,  of  Vermont,  says, 
"Once  both  houses  of  the  State  legislatures 
are  apportioned  In  accordance  with  the  rule, 
control  of  fully  half  the  States  will  pass  to 
an  urban  majority,  leaving  the  rural  areas 
of  a  State  as  a  minority  or  possibly  without 
representation  at  all." 

What  does  this  hold  for  rural  areas?  Prob- 
ably It  would  mean  less  road  aid;  it  could 
mean  higher  school  taxes  and  less  local  school 
aid;  It  could  mean  greater  consolidation  of 
schools;  it  could  serlovisly  impair  vocational 
agriculture  and  home  economics  programs; 
sales  taxes  might  be  imposed  on  farm  pro- 
duction Items;  It  could  lead  to  an  oppressive 
value  added  tax;  water  rights  would  change, 
with  industrial  areas  of  concentrated  popula- 
tion taking  over  control  of  water;  hunting 
and  fishing  laws  probably  would  be  altered; 
public  domain  land  In  rural  areas  for  open 
spaces  and  recreation  probably  would  be 
greatly  expanded;  it  could  well  mean  that 
control  of  county  governments  would  pass  to 
cities;  It  couid  launch  a  move  to  do  away 
with  township  governments  and  consolidate 
them  into  counties;  it  could  easily  lead  to 
consolidating  county  functions  and  redraw- 
ing county  lines;  it  would  certainly  mean 
reapportioning  congressional  districts  to  the 
disadvantage  of  rural  areas  after  the  1970 
census;  it  would  automatically  mean  a 
change  in  the  control  of  local  and  State  po- 
litical parties,  and  this  would  certainly  lead 
to  a  change  In  the  kind  of  political  candidates 
and  political  programs  from  local  govern- 
ment on  up  the  line. 

It  is  with  good  reason  that  this  is  called 
the  most  sweeping  overnight  change  in  Gov- 
ernment contemplated  since  the  Civil  War. 
"If  this  Supreme  Court  decision  is  per- 
mitted to  stand,  the  State  of  Kansas  will  be 
completely  dominated  from  this  day  forward 
by  urban  areas.  Rural  areas  will  be  vir- 
tually powerless,"  says  Congressman  Bob 
Dole,  of  Kansas. 

It  would  mean  that  "the  State  of  IlUnols 
win  be  completely  ruled  from  this  day  for- 
ward by  Chicago."  says  Congressman  Paitl 
FiNDLET,  of  Illinois.  "Downstate  will  be 
powerless  to  keep  a  legislature  dominated  by 
Chicago  machine  politics  from  tunneling  the 
lion's  share  of  State  revenue  into  Chicago 
projects  and  programs." 

The  Wapakoneta  (Ohio)  Daily  News  com- 
mented :  "Bigness  is  not  a  virtue,  nor  is  small- 
ness  a  fault.  Centralization  of  authority, 
whether  in  Federal  or  State  governments, 
can  lead  to  despotism." 

"We  are  now  confronted  with  political 
minions  s\u'glng  forth  from  the  controlling 
city  machine  to  levy,  collect  and  bring  back 
the  revenues  to  be  used  to  perpetuate  and 
further  the    grandeur  and  power   of  that 
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machine."  says  Senator  Everett  Dirksen,  of 
Illinois. 

We  might  ask:  If  it  is  bad  that  a  large 
geographic  area  with  less  than  a  majority  of 
the  State's  population  can  control  the  State 
through  one  house  of  the  State  legislature, 
tlien  is  it  automatically  good  that  a  small 
geographic  area  with  a  majority  of  the  State's 
population  can  control  the  entire  State? 
Which  is  better  for  the  State  of  Illinois  and 
the  people  in  it?  Weighing  the  prospect  of 
the  two  possibilities  should  leave  little  ques- 
tion in  the  mir.ds  of  thinking  people  .s  to 
which  is  more  desirable.  I  know,  because  I 
lived  in  Illinois  for  many  yenrs. 

Could  the  majority  six  really  believe  that 
the  city  of  Chicago  should  rule  all  of  the 
Stales  of  Illinois?  Or  that  three  or  four 
counties  should  rule  all  of  California,  a  di- 
verse State  900  miles  long? 

While  trees  and  acres  and  pastures  and 
districts  don't  vote,  it  is  a  matter  of  prac- 
tical politics  that  political  machines  do  vote — 
or  deliver  the  vote — and  that  these  machines 
are  most  often  found  in  cities  where  the 
history,  economic  interests,  communications, 
citizens,  and  numbers  are  such  that  political 
machines  can  and  do  deliver  large  blocs 
of  votes.  I  know;  I  work  in  such  a 
city.  The  doctrine  of  the  political  equality 
of  equal  numbers  when  viewed  in  this  set- 
ting does  not  paint  a  glowing  picture  of  equal 
voters  in  equal  numbers  between  districts 
meeting  on  equal  ground  to  cast  their  equal- 
numbered  votes. 

"To  be  specific,"  says  Senator  Aiken,  "we 
are  engfiged  in  a  struggle  between  the  power- 
ful machines  of  the  great  cities  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  it,"  he  says,  "this  is  a  battle  for 
the  political  control  of  the  Nation  and  with 
the  control  goes  the  power  to  tax,  the  power 
to  spend,  a"d  the  power  to  enact  programs 
that  will  affect  the  lives  and  welfare  of  every 
living  person  for  generations  to  come." 

To  better  see  wiiat  this  might  mean  to 
rural  areas,  I  requested  three  State  Farm 
Bureau  organizations  to  make  studies  of  the 
voting  of  their  big-city  Congressmen — in 
Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Philadelphia — to  add 
to  a  study  that  New  York  had  already  made 
of  the  vote  in  New  York  City. 

The  results  may  both  surprise  you  and 
astound  you: 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Farm  Bureau 
compiled  the  voting  record  of  their  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  National  Congress  on  10 
representative  issues,  farm  and  nonfarm 
(feed  grain  program,  foreign  aid,  tax  cut, 
area  redevelopment,  Mexican  farm  labor, 
Cooley  cotton  bill,  credit  to  Communist 
countries,  food  stamp,  wheat-cotton  bill,  and 
antipoverty  bill) .  There  are  19  Congressmen 
from  the  city  of  New  York;  and  voting  on 
10  issues  gave  them  a  possible  190  votes  on 
these  10  issues.  They  actually  voted  188 
times.  These  New  York  City  Congressmen 
voted  for  the  Farm  Bureau  position  15 
times — 8  percent  of  the  time — and  voted 
against  the  Farm  Bureau  position  173  times — 
92  percent  of  the  time. 

Yet  these  same  Congressmen  In  the  88th 
Congress  voted  for  COPE's  labor  position  96 
percent  of  the  time  and  98  percent  of  the 
time  for  the  position  of  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  (ADA),  an  ultraliberal 
group. 

The  other  22  Congressmen  from  the  State 
of  New  York — outside  the  city  of  New  York — 
voted  with  the  Farm  Bureau  position  72  per- 
cent of  the  time  (157  votes)  and  opposed  the 
Farm  Bureau  28  percent  of  the  time  (61 
votes) . 

In  the  State  of  Illinois  on  the  same  10 
Issues,  nine  Congressmen  from  Chicago  voted 
84  times — and  83  of  those  84  votes  opposed 
the  Farm  Bureau.  Only  one  vote  agreed  with 
the  Farm  Bureau  position.  Yet  in  the  88th 
Congress  they  voted  97  percent  of  the  time 
for  the  ADA  position;  and  98  percent  of  the 
time  for  COPE's  position. 


Congressmen  in  the  rest  of  the  State  of 
Illfhois — outside  of  Chicago — favored  the 
Farm  Bureau  position  80  percent  of  the  time. 

In  Pennsylvania,  on  the  same  10  issues, 
five  Philadelphia  Congressmen  voted  46  times, 
and  cast  every  single  vote  against  the  Farm 
Bureau  position.  Yet  in  the  88th  Congress 
thev  voted  98  percent  in  favor  of  COPE's 
labor  position;  and  97  percent  of  the  time 
for' the  position  of  the  ADA. 

In  the  State  of  Michigan  the  Farm  Bureau 
compiled  the  votes  on  eight  representative 
issues.  There,  seven  Representatives  whose 
districts  are  primarily  in  the  city  of  Detroit 
voted  48  times  on  these  eight  issues,  and  cast 
47  of  the  43  votes  against  the  Farm  Bureau 
position.  Yet  in  the  88th  Congress  they 
voted  93  percent  of  the  time  for  the  position 
of  the  ADA  and  99  percent  of  the  time  for 
COPE'S  labor  position. 

The  other  Congressmen  in  Michigan— cut- 
side  of  Detroit — cast  88  percent  of  their  votes 
in  favor  of  the  Farm  Bureau  position. 

A  summary  of  the  vote  in  the  four  States 
shows  that  in  366  votes  cast  by  Congress- 
men from  the  four  big  cities,  these  city  Con- 
gressmen voted  with  the  Farm  Bureau  posi- 
tion ju.st  17  times  (15  of  those  from  New 
York  City)  and  against  the  Farm  Bureau 
349  times — 5  percent  for  and  95  percent 
against. 

"the  conclusion  is  rather  obvious.  These 
big-city  political  machines  are  not  only  al- 
most unanimoxisly  opposed  to  the  Farm 
Bureau  position,  they  are  also  out  of  step 
wij^  the  Representatives  from  the  rest  of 
their  own  States.  What  this  means  to  all 
people  in  light  of  the  June  15  majority  six 
decision  is  rather  pldin. 

Can  the  people  do  something  abou,t  this? 
You  bet  they  can.  And  I  count  you  on 
the  side  of  those  who  want  to  see  it  done. 

There  are  these  things  that  you  can  do: 

1.  First,  see  that  everyone  recognizes  that 
this  June  15  decision  is  a  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  constitution  and  government. 

It  is  a  question  of  whether  the  power  in 
our  government  will  really  flow  from  the 
people,  as  it  has  since  the  Revolutionary  War, 
or  jvhether  this  will  suddenly  be  changed. 

It  is  a  question  of  whether  we,  the  people, 
will  permit  an  appointed  agency  of  our  gov- 
ernment to  rise  up  and  devour  us. 

It  is  a  problem  of  the  centralization  of 
Federal  power. 

It  is  a  matter  of  whether  we  in  this  Na- 
tion shall  succumb  to  dictation  by  the  Court. 

It  is  a  matter  of  whether  we  shall  settle 
our  importart  political  questions  through 
open,  thorough  public  discussion  and  vote, 
or  whether  it  shall  be  done  hastily,  in  a 
coQrt,  or  anywhere  else,  with  six  people  mak- 
ing the  decision. 

This  is  a  test  of  whether  there  is  one 
Government  in  Washington,  D.C.,  or  wheth- 
er tlfe-e  are  also  50  State  goverrmients;  It  Is 
a  test  of  whether  the  form  of  government  be- 
longsHo  the  people,  or  to  the  Supreme  Court; 
it  is,  indeed,  a  test  of  whether  the  govern- 
ments belongs  to  the  people  and  is  a  gov- 
ernment with  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
or  whether  It  is  a  government  of  centralized 
power  without  the  consent  of  the  people. 

2.  Second,  see  that  everyone  recognizes 
that  if  this  is  to  be  a  battle.  It  will  be  a 
struggle  between  big-city  machines  and  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  a  farm-city  fight.  If  this  is  a 
fight  between  citizens,  it  is  a  battle  between 
counties  and  big  cities;  between  the  people 
and  machine  politics  and  ward  leaders — 
and  then,  only  if  the  big-city  machine  lead- 
ers chose  to  make  it  so  by  endorsing  this 
action  of  the  majority  six. 

Yours  is  a  positive  action  to  preserve  the 
local  functions  of  government  where  you  can 
govern  best — and  to  keep  these  functions  as 
we  the  people  want  them. 

3.  Third,  get  yovir  State,  and  all  States,  to 
call  for  a  Constitutional  Convention. 


One  way  to  amend  the  Constitution  is  to 
start  with  a  Constitutional  Convention 
which  can  be  called  if  two-thirds  of  the 
States  (34)  ask  for  it.  This  is  a  direct  action 
that  you  can  take — and  you  can  see  that  it 
gets  done  in  your  State  by  talking  with  your 
State  representative  right  at  home. 

4.  Fourth,  get  Congress  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion putting  a  constitutional  amendment  be- 
fore the  States  in  a  referendum.  This  is 
another  way  to  amend  the  Constitution  if 
three-fourths  of  the  States  (38)  ratify  the 
amendment. 

A  simple  resolution  has  been  proposed  by 
Representative  McCulloch,  of  Ohio,  and  the 
general  assembly  of  States.  It  says:  "Noth- 
ing in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
shall  prohibit  a  State,  having  a  bicameral 
legislature,  from  apportioning  the  member- 
ship of  one  house  of  Its  legislature  on  fac- 
tors other  than  population,  if  the  citizens 
of  the  State  shall  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  xipon  tlie  apportionment.  And  any  State 
may  determine  how  governing  bodies  of  its 
subordinate  units  shall  be  apportioned." 

This  puts  the  question  before  the  people 
twice: 

First  will  be  a  vote  on  the  constitutional 
ameiadment.  This  permits  States  to  vote  on 
the  question  of  whether  they  want  to  re- 
serve for  themselves  the  power  to  apportion 
their  own  legislature. 

Second  will  come  an  opportunity  for  the 
people  to  vote  on  any  apportionment  plans 
that  might  come  up  in  the  State. 

Let  that  "one  man,  one  vote"  be  on  State 
apportionment — that  is  what  we  are  .asking 
for:  That  each  man  be  allowed  to  vote 
whether  apportionment  of  State  legislatures 
shall  be  done  by  his  State  in  its  own  political 
wisdom,  or  whether  it  shall  be  done  by  the 
Court,  satisfying  only  the  theories  of  six 
men. 

Fundamentally,  we  ask  that  the  people 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  the  decision 
on  this  question.  Surely,  tliis  is  what  democ- 
racy and  representative  government  is  all 
about.  And  who  can  be  opposed  to  the 
people  exercising  this  right  to  vote  on  the 
issue?  If  anyone  is  opposed,  now  is  the  time 
to  find  out  who  it  Is. 

5.  Fifth,  get  Congress  to  pass  a  staying 
action  on  the  majority  six  Court  decision 
until  the  people  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press themselves  through  a  Constitutional 
Convention  or  through  a  constitutional  ref- 
erendum on  a  congressional  resolution. 

The  courts  are  running  full  tilt  to  get  ap- 
portionment wrapped  up  under  their  edict 
before  the  people  have  time  to  act.  Others 
will  help  them.  You  are  fighting  a  race 
against  time. 

Last  August  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  Washington  passed  the  Tuck  bill  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  That  bill  would 
have  denied  all  Federal  courts  jiirisdiction 
over  matters  dealing  with  State  legislative 
apportionment. 

This  was  killed  in  the  Senate  as  a  rider  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill.  Then  a  Dirksen-Mans- 
field  rider  was  proposed  to  "buy  time."  This 
proposal  would  have  provided  a  partial  stay 
on  the  Court  action  so  that  there  would  be 
time  to  permit  States  to  vote  on  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  This  bill  was  lost,  pri- 
marily through  a  filibuster  of  four  Senators. 

Senator  Aiken  commented:  "It  is  signifi- 
cant that  virtually  all  of  the  Senators  taking 
part  In  the  filibuster  were  from  States  with 
cities  of  1  million  and  over;  cities  that  are 
overwhelmingly  in  debt  and  are  constantly 
seeking  new  sources  of  revenue  either  from 
taxes  or  public  grants." 

Two  of  the  leaders  of  the  filibuster  were 
Senator  Douglas,  from  Chicago,  and  Senator 
Clark,  from  Philadelphia.  They  didn't  want 
the  people  in  the  States  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  express  themselves  in  a  constitutional 
amendment  referendimi.  It  is  Interesting 
that  these  Senators,  who  plead  that  the 
majority  should  rule,  resorted  to  a  filibuster 
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to  keep  the  majority  of  the  Senate  from  vot- 
ine  on  the  issue  of  whether  to  "buy  time" 
so  that  the  States  could  vote  by  a  three- 
fourth's  majority  rule  on  whether  to  keep  ap- 
portionment as  a  State  matter. 

6  Last,  you  can  launch  a  personal  and 
group  educational  program  to  see  that  peo- 
nle— not  Just  farmers,  but  others  as  well- 
understand  what  is  involved  in  this  Court 
action.  Read  it;  study  It;  write  about  It; 
talk  about  It;  make  speeches  about  it.  Do 
this  not  Just  through  your  State  office  or  the 
national  office;  but  right  where  you  live. 
You  can  make  it  your  personal  No.  1  project 
for  1965:  nothing  is  more  important  to  you 
and  to  all  the  people  in  your  community, 
your  county,  and  your  State. 

You  can  call  on  and  meet  with  your  State 
representatives;  your  county  officials;  your 
local  township  and  political  officials.  There 
shouldn't  be  a  single  township  in  the  State 
of  Iowa  that  doesn't  have  a  full  scale  half- 
day  or  full-day  meeting  on  this  in  the  next 
few  weeks. 

And  what  is  done  In  Iowa  should  be  done 
in  every  State  In  the  Union. 

If  you  will  do  this,  there  will  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  outcome. 

Anything  less  than  this  is  losing  faith  with 
the  people  who,  through  extreme  sacrifice, 
courage,  God-given  wisdom,  and  loss  of  life 
built  this  privileged  Nation  for  us  through 
colonial  oppression,  frontier  travail,  and  the 
agony  of  great  wars  which  harvested  our 
young  men— the  price  that  others  have  paid 
for  our  liberty  and  freedom.  Anything  that 
we  can  do.  will  not  be  enough  to  pay  for 
the  priceless  privilege  that  is  ours. 


ALCATRAZ  ISLAND  COMMISSION 
BILL 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  88th 
Congress,  by  means  of  Public  Law  88-138, 
created  a  Commission  on  the  Disposition 
of  Alcatraz  Island  to  study  and  recom- 
mend future  use  of  this  former  maximum 
security  penitentiary  which  has  now 
been  declared  excess  to  Federal  require- 
ments. 

Today,  in  conjunction  and  cooperation 
with  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  I  am  inti'O- 
ducing  legislation  which  incorporates 
and  carries  out  the  recommendations  of 
this  Commission. 

In  brief,  the  five-man  Commission  on 
which  Senator  Long  as  Chairman  and  I 
had  the  privilege  of  representing  the 
House  of  Representatives,  recommended, 
and  this  bill  provides,  that  the  Federal 
Government  accept  the  ofTer  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chapter  of  the  United  Nations 
to  build  a  monument  on  Alcatraz  Island 
commemorating  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations  in  San  Francisco  in  1945 
and  as  a  symbol  of  peace. 

The  Commission's  report,  and  this  bill, 
further  provide: 

First.  The  creation  of  a  commission  to 
oversee,  negotiate,  and  coordinate  all 
matters  associated  with  the  realization 
of  this  proposal. 

Second.  The  General  Services  Admin- 
istration be  given  authority  to  transfer 


Alcatraz  Island   to  the   National  Park 
Service  without  reimbursement. 

Third.  The  National  Park  Service  be 
authorized  to  accept  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chapter  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  United  Nations  the  monu- 
ment and  any  maintenance  endowment 
or  funding  that  might  be  ofifered  from 
time  to  time. 

Fourth.  The  National  Park  Service  be 
given  authority  to  administer  the  island. 

Fifth.  The  monument  be  erected  on 
the  island  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Commission  in  consultation  and  coop- 
eration with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  the  remainder  of  the  island  being 
retained  in  its  natural  state. 

Sixth.  The  Commission  be  given  the 
authority  to  negotiate  with  the  San 
Francisco  Chapter  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  United  Nations  for  the 
early  demolition  and  removal  of  struc- 
tures on  the  island. 

Seventh.  Provision  be  made  for  a 
reservation  to  the  State  of  California  for 
use  of  a  part  of  the  island  for  public  pur- 
poses if  the  need  should  arise;  provided 
such  use  by  the  State  of  California  is 
compatible  with  and  does  not  detract 
from  the  primary  use. 

Eighth.  An  international  architectural 
competition  be  conducted  by  the  San 
Francisco  Chapter  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  United  Nations  with  the 
winning  design  subject  to  final  approval 
by  the  Commission  after  con.sultation 
with  the  Secretai-y  of  Interior. 

Ninth.  All  costs  incident  to  the  inter- 
national architectural  competition,  the 
demolition  or  removal  of  structures,  and 
the  construction  of  the  monument  be 
borne  by  the  San  Francisco  Chapter  of 
the  American  A.ssociation  for  the  United 
Nations  or  a  private  nonprofit  founda- 
tion created  for  this  purpose,  with  any 
proceeds  from  salvage  applied  to  the 
costs  of  demolition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Alcatraz  Island  Com- 
mission, after  inspecting  the  island, 
hearing  more  than  40  witnesses,  and 
reading  more  than  400  written  pr.-^posais, 
felt  strongly  and  so  enjphasized  in  its 
report,  that  Alcatraz  is  not  a  "usual" 
piece  of  property  to  be  d'.sposed  of 
through  the  normal  procedure  of  public 
.?ale  by  the  General  Sei-vices  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  island  occupies  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  one  of  the  major  ports  of  this 
country:  its  use  as  a  penitential?  for 
hardened  criminals  has  made  it  known 
the  world  over;  and  any  future  use  will 
clearly  have  significant  meaning  for  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  and  the  entire 
United  States. 

The  Commission  decided  to  recom- 
mend the  offer  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chapter  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  United  Nations  because  it  recognized 
the  fonnidable  cost  of  constructing  any 
new  project  on  the  Island,  yet  did  not 
look  to  any  public  source  for  inoney.  and 
because  it  was  in  accord  with  a  majority 
of  the  sei-ious  proposals  presented  that 
the  most  appropriate  and  fitting  use 
would  be  some  type  of  monument  as  a 
me:norial  to  the  principles  of  peace  and 
human  dignity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend 
Senator  Long  and  the  other  members  of 


the  Alcatraz  Island  Commission— Cali- 
fornia's Lieutenant  Governor,  Glenn 
Anderson,  California's  State  Senator  J. 
Eugene  McAteer,  and  San  Francisco  At- 
torney James  Thacher— f  or  their  work  on 
this  project  which  holds  so  much  prom- 
ise for  the  people  of  this  countiT  and  the 
w^orld.  It  was  a  great  privilege  and 
pleasure  for  me  to  work  with  them  and 
I  thank  the  Members  of  the  House  for 
this  opportunity. 

I  am  very  hopeful,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  House  will  now  be  able  to  give  early 
consideration  to  this  proposal. 

It  has  already  been  carefully  screened 
and  thoroughly  thought  through  by  a 
commission  acting  at  the  direction  of 
Congress.  It  recommends  a  program 
committed  to  the  highest  ideals  of  man, 
yet  offered  with  no  thought  of  personal 
gain. 

It  is  a  proposal  which  represents  our 
own  great  tradition  of  freedom  and  our 
hopes  for  a  freer,  more  peaceful  world 
for  all  men. 

It  is  a  proposal  of  which  we  can  be 
justly  proud. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  3143 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment on  Alcatraz  Island  to  commemorate 
the    founding   of   the   United    Nations    In 
San  Francisco,  California,  in  1945,  and  to 
serve  as  a  symbol  of  peace 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  erection  of 
a  monument  on  Alcatraz  Island  to  commemo- 
rate the  founding  of  the  United  Nations  in 
San  Francisco,   California,    in    1945,   and   to 
serve  as  a  symbol  of  peace,  there  is  hereby 
established  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
United     Nations      Monument      Commission 
(hereinafter    referred    to    as    the    "Commis- 
sion"), to  be  composed  of  seven  members  as 
follows : 

(1)  Five  members  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
whom  one  shall  be  appointed  from  nominees 
submitted  by  the  Governor  of  California,  one 
from  nominees  submitted  by  the  mayor  of 
San  Francisco,  and  two  from  nominees  sub- 
mitted by  the  San  Francisco  Chapter  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  United  Na- 
tions; 

(2)  One  member  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate:  and 

(3)  One  member  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

(b)  The  President  shall,  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  designate  one  of  the  members 
appointed  by  him  to  serve  as  Chairman.  Any 
vacancy  in  "the  Commission  shall  not  affect 
its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

( c )  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve 
without  additional  compensation  by  reason 
of  their  services  as  members,  but  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  their  actual  and  necessary 
traveling  and  subsistence  expenses  incurred 
by  them  in  performing  their  duties. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  employ,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  or  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  an  executive  director 
who  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  $18,000  per  year,  and  such  other  em- 
ployees as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying  out 
its  functions. 

(e)  Expenditures  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  paid  by  the  executive  director,  who  shall 
keep  complete  records  of  such  expenditures 
and  who  shall  account  for  ail  funds  received 
by  the  Conmiission. 
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Sec.  2.  (a)  The  function  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  to  develop  and  execute  suit- 
able plans  for  the  erection  on  Alcatraz  Is- 
land of  a  monument  to  commemorate  the 
founding  of  the  United  Nations  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. California.  In  1945.  and  to  serve  as  a 
symbol  of  peace.  In  formulating  and  devel- 
oping such  plans,  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sult and  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  design  of  such  monument 
shall  be  selected,  subject  to  final  approval 
by  the  Commission,  through  an  Interna- 
tional architectural  competition  conducted 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  clause 
(3)  of  section  3  of  this  Act,  but  no  design 
submitted  In  such  competition  shall  be  se- 
lected if  It  would  result  In  a  hazard  to  navi- 
gation. 

(b)  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of  such 
monument,  including  the  demolition  or  re- 
moval of  structiu-es  on  such  Island,  or  the 
holding  of  such  competition,  but  any  pro- 
ceeds from  salvage  of  existing  structures  or 
other  property  on  such  Island  may  be  applied 
to  the  cost  of  such  demolition  and  construc- 
tion. 

Sec.  3.  In  carrying  out  Its  function  under 
this  Act,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  construct,  or  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of.  a  monument  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act; 

(2)  accept  donations  of  money,  property, 
or  personal  services;  to  cooperate  with  State, 
civic,  patriotic  and  other  groups;  and  to  call 
upon  other  Federal  departments  or  agencies 
for  their  advice; 

(3)  negotiate  or  arrange  with  the  San 
Francisco  Chapter  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  United  Nations  or  others  for 
the  early  demolition  or  removal  of  the  struc- 
tures on  the  Island,  and  for  the  holding  of 
an  international  architectural  competition 
for  the  piuT)ose  of  selecting  the  design  of 
such  monument; 

(4)  make  such  expenditures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  as  It  may  deem  advisable  from  funds  ap- 
propriated or  received  as  donations  for  such 
purpose,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  2;  and 

(5)  exercise,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  such  additional  powers  and  ftmc- 
tlons  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shall,  not  later 
than  February  1  of  each  year,  transmit  to 
Congress  a  report  of  its  activities  and  pro- 
ceedings for  the  preceding  year,  including  a 
complete  statement  of  Its  receipts  and  ex- 
pendltiu-es.  A  final  report  of  the  activities  of 
the  Commission.  Including  a  final  accounting 
of  Its  receipts  and  expenditures,  shall  be 
made  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  ninety 
days  following  the  completion  of  the  monu- 
ment authorized  by  this  Act.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  terminate  thirty  days  following 
the  date  of  the  submission  of  such  final 
report. 

Sec.  5.  The  authority  granted  by  this  Act 
shall  cease  to  exist,  unless  within  five  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  (1) 
the  erection  of  the  moniunent  Is  begun,  and 
(2)  the  Commission  certifies  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  the  amount  of  funds  available 
for  the  purpose  of  the  completion  of  the 
monument  and  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  funds  are  adequate  for  such  pur- 
pose. 

Sec.  6.  The  State  of  California  is  author- 
ized, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  to  use  a  part  of  Alcatraz  Is- 
land for  public  purposes.  If  any  such  use  Is 
compatible  w^lth  and  does  not  detract  from 
the  monument  established  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

Sec.  7.  Any  funds  acquired  by  the  Com- 
mission remaining  upon  its  termination  shall 
be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  as  mlscellaneotis  receipts. 


Sec.  8.  The  monument  established  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  shall  be  the  property  of  the 
United  States  and,  together  with  the  land 
comprising  Alcatraz  Island,  shall  be  set  aside 
as  a  national  monument  and  designated  as 
the  United  Nations  Monimient.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  adminis- 
ter, protect,  and  develop  such  monument, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  National 
Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved August  25.  1916  (39  Stat.  535).  as 
amended  and  supplemented. 

Sec.  9.  The  land  comprising  Alcatraz  Is- 
land Is  hereby  transferred  to  the  administra- 
tive jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, without  consideration,  for  \ise  by  him 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sex:.  10.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


I  sincerely  hope  that  action  can  be 
taken  which  will  meet  the  human  needs 
of  our  veterans  rather  than  the  budget- 
ary desires  of  the  administration. 


CUTBACKS   IN   VA    SERVICES 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Harsha]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  on  January  13,  Members  of  Con- 
gress were  notified  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration of  a  program  of  cutbacks 
and  consolidations  in  the  services  to  our 
veterans.  Seventeen  regional  offices,  11 
hospitals  and  4  domiciliaries  in  several 
States,  including  Ohio,  will  be  involved. 
While  none  of  the  installations  affected 
are  located  in  my  district,  any  general 
deterioration  of  facilities  will  be  re- 
flected in  poorer  service  to  all  our  veter- 
ans in  every  district  in  our  Nation. 

Is  there  to  be  nothing  in  the  Great 
Society  for  the  veterans?  Are  veterans 
to  become  just  numbers  to  be  stuffed  in 
computer  machines?  The  care  of  our 
veterans  must  meet  human  needs,  hu- 
manely and  fairly  considered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  standards.  The  care 
of  our  veterans  must  not  become  subject 
to  the  cold  calculations  of  an  electronic 
computer.  It  is  unconscionable  to  sub- 
mit the  health,  care,  and  welfare  of  our 
veterans  to  a  machine  void  of  compas- 
sion. In  administering  the  VA  program 
the  primary  objective  should  be  service 
to  the  veteran  rather  than  to  operate 
the  facilities  as  a  commercial  enterprise. 

This  cutback  is  poor  economy  and  will 
certainly  provide  additional  material  for 
the  war  on  poverty.  It  makes  little  sense 
to  spend  billions  to  eradicate  poverty  in 
the  United  States,  to  spend  additional 
billions  in  foreign  aid  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  living  over  the  entire  world,  and 
then  virtually  pull  the  bed  out  from  un- 
der the  veteran.  Apparently,  the  Great 
Society  is  to  bypass  the  veteran. 

I  have  written  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  to  request 
that  committee  to  investigate  the  action 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  clos- 
ing VA  facilities. 

I  have  also  written  directly  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  urge  that 
it  forgo  its  proposed  cutbacks  until  such 
investigation  can  be  completed  by  the 
committee. 


WE   BANDSMEN   SAW   EUROPE 
TOGETHER 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  effective  programs  in  which 
the  image  of  the  United  States  is  prop- 
erly presented  abroad  is  that  sponsored 
by  the  School  Band  of  America.  This 
past  summer  the  School  Band  of  Amer- 
ica toured  much  of  Em-ope. 

One  of  its  members  was  a  talented 
yovmg  lady.  Miss  Emily  Jane  Canning, 
a  resident  of  Homewood,  111.,  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District.  Upon  her 
return.  Miss  Canning  wrote  a  special 
article  for  the  November  1964  issue  of 
the  School  Musician  magazine,  and  I  ask 
leave  to  place  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

We   Bandsmen   Saw   Europe  Together 
(By  Emily  Jane  Canning) 

As  a  music  student,  I  had  never  really 
realized  before  my  trip  with  the  School  Band 
of  America  the  variance  of  American  student 
musicians.  They  are  different,  but  they  can 
have  fun  living  and  traveling  together  for 
a  month,  and  at  the  same  time  see  Europe 
and  learn  to  know  about  the  people. 

The  European  tour  this  past  summer  by 
the  School  Band  of  America  and  the  School 
Chorus  of  America  covered  during  this  short 
month  the  Netherlands,  Belglvim,  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Eng- 
land, followed  by  an  exciting  day  at  the  New 
York  World's  Fair. 

Concerts  were  given  In  The  Hague,  Rot- 
terdam, Blankenberge,  Brussels,  Spa,  Hell- 
bronn,  Nuremberg,  Munich,  Innsbruck, 
Venice.  Placenza.  Genoa,  Nice.  Lausanne. 
Strasbourg.  P.-irls.  Horsham.  Dorking,  and 
New  York. 

Transatlantic  crossings  were  by  charter 
jetplane.  Comparative  strangers  left  from 
New  York  Kennedy  International  Airport  on 
June  11;  but  they  were  well  acquainted  on 
the  return  flight  which  departed  from  Lon- 
don, July  9.  European  land  travel  was  by 
four  blue  charter  buses  with  drivers  and 
couriers  from  the  Netherlands. 

Band  and  chorus  members  were  from  Ala- 
bama, Arizona,  California,  Colorado.  Con- 
necticut. Delaware.  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas.  Maryland,  Minnesota. 
Missouri.  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina.  Ohio, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Texas, 
Utah.  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  We 
have  made  new  friends  not  only  in  Europe 
but  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  band,  with  98  members,  and  the 
chorus,  with  34  members,  continued  the  tra- 
dition of  presenting  concerts  to  large  en- 
thusiastic audiences,  the  largest  being  5,000 
In  the  very  famous  St.  Mark's  Square  in 
Venice.  In  each  Instance.  22  concerts  In  all, 
SBA-SCA  was  Invited  to  return  next  year. 

SBA-SCA  since  Its  beginning  has  covered 
45,000  miles  to  play  71  concerts  to  a  total 
audience  of  150.000  persons,  and  has  partici- 
pated in  24  official  receptions,  4  TV  ap- 
pearances, 18  radio  broadcasts,  and  9  youth 
gatherings. 
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^ince  its  founding  as  a  nonprofit,  non- 
commercial organization  on  July  1  1959,  the 
^bSl  Band  of  America-School  Chorus  of 
Amedca  has  established  Itself  as  an  integral 
nlrt  of  the  American  music  education  scene. 
The  organization  was  founded  primarUy  for 
tlie  purpose  of  giving  outstanding  American 
c  hool  musicians  an  opportunity  to  use  their 
tllents  m  the  area  of  international  under- 
standing, and  at  the  same  time  acquire  a 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  cultural  centers 

of  Europe.  ., 

SBA-SCA  has  developed  Into  a  cooperative 
venture  Involving  music  educators,  music 
teachers  music  publishers,  and  music  Instru- 
ment manufacturers  throughout  the  United 

States.  ^    , 

The  European  audiences  were  eager  to  hear 
the  music  of  SBA-SCA.  They  clapped, 
whistled,  and  gave  standing  ovations  for  the 
tunes  they  particularly  enjoyed,  especially 
the  "Stars  and  Stripes  Forever,"  and  "Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic."  It  can  be  said  the 
SBA-SCA  has  more  than  fulfilled  its  original 
purpose  and  has  developed  into  a  strong 
positive  influence  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional relations.  American  Government  of- 
ficials in  Europe  and  European  goverrmient 
authorities  have  repeatedly  stated  that 
SBA-SCA  concerts  and  related  activities  are 
the  major  events  in  their  year's  calendar.  A 
dignified  image  of  American  youth  Is  pro- 
jected to  the  Europeans  who  draw  many  of 
their  conclusions  only  from  movies. 

SBA-SCA  has  been  accepted  as  an  official 
project  of  the  music  committee  of  the  people- 
to-people  program,  has  been  sanctioned  by 
the  Bureau  of  Cultural  and  Educational  Af- 
fairs. Office  of  Cultural  Exchange.  U.S.  State 
Department,  and  is  assisted  by  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency.  Files  contain  letters  of 
commendation  from  Dr.  Norman  Vincent 
Peale,  Leonard  Bernstein,  and  Edward  R. 
Murrow.  The  band  and  chorus  have  been 
personally  commended  by  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon. 

The  reputation  of  SBA-SCA  has  grown  con- 
siderably In  the  4  years  since  the  European 
tours  were  established.  The  band  and  chorus 
have  become  a  tradition  In  many  areas  with 
a.  loyal  following.  An  SBA-SCA  fan  club  has 
been  organized  by  students  In  Nuremberg, 
Germany,  where  a  large  youth  gathering  was 
held  this  year. 

At  Nuremberg  an  Important  concert  was 
presented  in  Europe's  newest  and  most  beau- 
tiful concert  hall,  the  Melsterslngerhalle, 
which  was  filled  to  capacity  of  2,200.  A  local 
orchestra  director  led  vis  in  "El  Capltan"  be- 
fore an  audience  made  up  mostly  of  young 
people. 

At  Dorking,  England,  the  SBA-SCA  opened 
the  annual  music  festival  In  grand  style. 
Guests  of  honor  were  Prince  and  Princess 
Tomlslav,  of  Yugoslavia,  and  Max  Grossman, 
cultural  attache  of  the  American  Embassy, 
and  Mrs.  Grossman.  The  director  of  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corp.  (BBC)  television 
orchestra.  Eric  Robinson,  was  guest  conduc- 
tor. The  chairman  of  the  music  festival 
committee  publicly  stated  that  he  had  never 
seen  an  audience  in  Horsham  react  so  en- 
thusiastically to  any  presentation. 

Near  the  end  of  the  tour  at  Strasbourg, 
the  groups  taped  two  albums  of  high  fidelity 
records. 

At  the  final  concert  at  the  New  York 
World's  Pair,  July  10,  SBA-SCA  drew  the 
largest  crowd  of  the  year  at  the  Tlparlllo 
Band  Pavilion. 

The  repertoire  of  the  School  Band  of 
America  and  School  Chorus  of  America  Is 
representative  of  school  Instrumental  and 
vocal  groups  throughout  the  United  States. 
It  Is  designed  to  please  all  audiences  with  a 
varied  program  Including  serious,  contem- 
porary, traditional,  vocal,  and  band  music; 
marches,  musical  comedy  selections,  and 
novelties. 

Any  school  instrumental  or  vocal  student 
in  the  United  States  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  21  may  apply  for  membership.     Pinal 


selection  for  the  touring  groups  is  made  on 
the  basis  of  musicianship,  character,  and 
personality.  Musicianship  Is  determined  by 
audition,  tape  recording,  or  In  person;  char- 
acter by  letters  of  recommendation  from  a 
school  official,  music  teacher,  and  pastor; 
personality  by  personal  Interview  where  prac- 
tical. SBA-SCA  has  16  representatives  In  10 
States  and  2  foreign  countries.  They  all 
volunteer  their  services. 

The  Individual  cost  of  the  European  con- 
cert tours  was  $878.  This  amount  was  de- 
termined on  a  prorated  basis  covering  the 
expenses  involved  in  developing  and  carrying 
out  the  concert  tour.  This  relatively  modest 
amount,  which  Included  all  necessary  ex- 
penses for  the  month-long  tour  from  New 
York  and  return,  was  a  result  of  the  non- 
profit feature  of  SBA-SCA  and  the  fact  that 
SBA-SCA  Is  authorized  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  charter  transatlantic 
flights. 

SBA-SCA  functions  within  the  philosophy 
that  the  free  enterprise  system  is  the  central 
core  of  the  American  way.  Therefore,  Gov- 
eriunent  financial  assistance  is  neither 
sought  nor  desired.  However,  financial  as- 
sistance in  varying  amoiuits  to.  Individual 
students  on  a  local  basis  is  recommended. 
Considering  the  fact  that  the  appearance, 
conduct,  and  quality  of  SBA-SCA  reflect  an 
Image  of  all  Americans,  many  students  re- 
ceive financial  assistance  from  local  civic  and 
service  clubs,  church  groups,  school  organi- 
zations. Individuals,  etc.  A  sponsor  Is  de- 
fined as  an  organization  or  an  Individual  who 
contributes  $25  or  more  to  a  student's  ex- 
pense. The  1964  program  listed  approxi- 
mately 600  friends  and  official  sponsors. 

Founder  and  director  is  Edward  T.  Ham 
of  Bloomington,  111.  In  addition  to  his  di- 
recting duties  with  SBA-SCA,  he  is  principal 
conductor  of  the  all-star  high  school  band 
which  annually  presents  the  grand  finale 
concert  at  the  Mid-East  Instrumental  Con- 
ference sponsored  by  Duquesne  University 
School  of  Music  in  Pittsburgh. 

European  music  critics  have  highly  ac- 
claimed his  work  with  young  American 
musicians.  He  received  two  medals  this 
summer  at  Nervl  and  Venice,  making  eight 
he  has  received  from  Etu-opean  governments 
for  his  contribution  to  a  better  understand- 
ing between  America  and  Europe. 

Assisting  with  directing  duties  are  Wayne 
M  Reger,  authority  on  brass  Instruments, 
author  of  "The  Talking  Tnmipets,"  and  In- 
structor m  the  public  schools  at  Masslllon, 
Ohio;  Don  McCathren,  clarinet  clinician, 
affiliated  with  H.  &  A.  Selmer,  and  chairman 
of  instriunental  music  at  Duquesne  Uni- 
versity; and  Cedrlc  Cooke,  director  of  music 
m  the  Greenvlew,  111.,  public  schools. 

SBA-SCA  concert  tours  are  chaperoned  by 
a  select  group  of  adults,  mostly  teachers,  who 
pay  their  own  expenses  as  do  the  students. 
Each  chaperone  is  assigned  10  students. 
There  are  also  two  nurses.  Following  the 
tour,  chaperones"  reports  are  sent  to  parents 
of  each  member  and  to  school  officials. 

Four  concert  tours  are  planned  for  1965. 
The  regular  SBA-SCA  European  section  tour 
of  central  Europe,  June  12-July  11,  will  fea- 
ture a  coEomand  performance  for  Her  Majesty, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  Royal  Festival  Hall  of 
London. 

A  new  SBA  Near  East  section  to\ir  of  Israel 
and  central  Europe.  July  21-August  19.  will 
participate  In  the  Israel  Festival  of  Music, 
the  first  time  a  band  has  been  honored  with 
an  Invitation.  Al  Reed  and  Mr.  McCathren 
will  be  conductors. 

A  new  SBA  Far  East  section  tour  of  Japan, 
July  25-August  15,  will  be  sponsored  by  the 
All-Japan  Band  League.  SBA  alumni  will  be 
given  preference  for  this  trip.  School  Band 
of  America  will  be  the  featured  band  at  the 
Japanese  Music  Federation  Convention  In 
Tokyo. 

A  new  School  Orchestra  of  America  tour  of 
central  Europe,  June  21-July  20,  has  been 


developed  to  provide  additional  incentive, 
qxiallty,  and  prestige  to  the  fast-growing 
string  education  program  in  the  United 
States.  SOA  is  to  be  directed  by  Don  Miller, 
director  of  the  string  program  at  Lyons 
Township  High  School  In  LaGrange,  HI.  He 
is  well  known  in  the  field  of  mxislc  education 
and  Is  In  demand  as  a  festival  director  and 
adjudicator. 

Headquarters  for  the  groups  is  28  Harbord 
Drive,  Bloomington,  111.,  where  Information 
about  the  bands,  chorus,  and  orchestra  Is 
available.  Deadline  for  making  application 
for  1965  concert  tours  Is  December  1,  1964. 


MRS.  MARY  GABRIELLA  GOMES 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  private  legislation  on 
behalf  of  Mrs.  Mary  Gabriella  Gomes, 
the  mother  of  Mrs.  Keith  Crawford,  51 
Bowen  Street,  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

The  bill,  if  approved,  would  grant 
permanent  residence  to  Mrs.  Gomes,  who 
entered  this  country  as  a  visitor  on  Octo- 
ber 2,  1961.  Mrs.  Gomes  is  a  native  of 
British  Guiana  and  a  citizen  of  Great 
Britain.  

PROPOSED    LEGISLATION    TO    IM- 
PROVE   AND    INCREASE    SOCIAL 

SECURITY  BENEFITS 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
provide  new,  improved  and  increased  so- 
cial security  benefits  for  an  estimated 
20  million  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  and  Senate 
are  in  agreement  on  the  provisions  of  this 
proposal  since  it  incorporates  the  amend- 
ments to  the  social  security  laws  which 
had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  in  the  88th  Congress. 

The  House  should  immediately  adopt 
this  proposal  so  that  we  can  swiftly 
move  to  bring  these  new  benefits  to  our 
retired  citizens. 

Aside  from  the  provisions  on  hospital 
care  for  the  aged  which  caused  disagree- 
ment, everything  in  my  bill  had  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress.  It  died  in  the 
88th  Congress  because  of  the  controversy 
over  the  hospital  care  provisions. 

Apparently  the  hospital  care  provi- 
sions will  require  additional  or  new  hear- 
ings. The  improvements  in  the  social 
security  svstem  should  not  be  further  de- 
layed. We  must  do  everything  we  can  to 
start  getting  checks  to  our  retired  people 
under  the  new  amendments  as  promptly 
as  possible. 

There  has  been  too  much  delay  already. 
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My  bill  would  include: 

First.  An  increase  in  benefits  of  7  per- 
cent with  a  $5  minimum  in  the  primary 
insurance  amount. 

Second.  A  minimum  benefit  of  $35 
each  month  for  those  over  72  who  did  not 
meet  the  work  requirements  in  the  pres- 
ent law. 

Third.  Liberalization  of  the  earning 
limitations  now  in  the  law. 

Fourth.  Benefits  for  dependents  in 
school  up  to  age  22  instead  of  the  pres- 
ent cutoff  date  at  age  18. 

Fifth.  Benefits  for  our  widows  when 
they  reach  60  rather  than  waiting  until 
they  reach  62. 

Sixth.  Liberalization  of  the  gross  in- 
come upon  which  farmers  may  decide  to 
pay  social  security  taxes. 

Seventh.  Provide  for  the  objection  of 
certain  religious  groups  to  the  social 
security  system. 

This  Congress  has  an  obligation  to  en- 
act this  legislation  to  provide  for  our 
older  citizens  with  dispatch  and  vigor. 
There  is  no  reason  for  delay  of  these 
agreed-upon  improvements  in  our  law. 

Equity  demands  the  prompt  passage  of 
these  amendments.  I  urge  speedy  ac- 
tion by  the  House  of  Representatives. 


LEGISLATION  TO  CUT  FEDERAL 
HIGHWAY  COSTS 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Clevel.and] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Recof.d  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  reintroduced  my  bill  to  cut  Fed- 
eral highway  costs  by  authorizing  a  pro- 
gram to  assist  the  States  to  acquire 
rights-of-way  in  advance.  This  bill 
would  enable  States  to  acquire  property 
needed  for  rights-of-way  at  compara- 
tively low  costs  and  at  times  wiien  an- 
nouncements of  proposed  routes  have 
not  drastically  inflated  real  estate  val- 
ues. 

Under  the  present  law,  States  have  not 
been  able  to  utilize  existing  limited  pro- 
cedures for  buying  rights-of-way  in 
advance.  This  is  largely  because  they 
must  use  all  available  State  and  Federal 
funds  in  actual  construction  and  are 
unable  to  tie  up  large  amounts  in  rights- 
of-way  that  may  not  be  used  for  several 
years.  Some  States,  in  fact,  simply  do 
not  have  the  money  to  spend  on  an  or- 
derly program  of  acquiring  advance 
rights-of-way. 

As  a  result,  there  are  numerous  cases 
where  owners  have  undertaken  extensive 
improvements  of  their  property  and  have 
forced  the  States  to  pay  inflated  prices 
for  highway  rights-of-way. 

Under  my  bill,  first  introduced  in  the 
88th  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce would  be  authorized  to  advance 
Federal-aid  highway  funds  to  any  States 
for  early  right-of-way  acquisition. 
These  funds  would  be  free  of  any  in- 
terest and  would  not  be  charged  against 
current     Federal-aid     apportionments. 


They  would  be  repaid  by  the  State  when 
actual  construction  on  a  right-of-way 
is  authorized  or  at  the  end  of  a  period 
not  to  exceed  7  years  or  on  September 
30,  whichever  occurs  first. 

Such  a  program,  carefully  adminis- 
tered, would  pay  rich  dividends  in  sav- 
ings to  the  governments  and  do  much  to 
eliminate  hardship,  inconvenience,  and 
uncertainty  for  those  whose  property 
and  businesses  may  be  in  the  path  of 
highway  construction. 

Funds  advanced  under  this  program 
w'ould  be  paid  by  the  liighway  trust  fund 
and  at  no  time  could  exceed  a  total  of 
$200  million. 

This  bill  meets  a  major  problem  which 
has  been  hampering  the  Federal  high- 
way program  and  causing  much  individ- 
ual hardship.  I  hope  the  House  will 
have  an  early  opportunity  to  act  on  it. 


THE     PROBLEM     OF     ALCOHOLISM 
AMONG  OUR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may  ex- 
tend his  rcmarko  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
efforts  today  to  direct  and  assist  our 
young  people  so  that  they  can  success- 
fully meet  the  challenges  of  their  future, 
one  of  the  continuing  problems  that  must 
be  met  is  alcoholism.  Our  young  people 
must  be  made  to  realize  that  clear  think- 
ing and  physical  fitness,  together  with 
moral  stamina,  are  the  assets  which  lead 
to  successful  and  satisfying  lives. 

The  Youth  Temperance  Council,  with 
headquarters  in  the  13th  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois,  which  I  am  honored 
to  represent,  has  performed  outstanding 
service  in  educating  the  youth  of  our 
country  to  the  dangers  of  alcoholism. 
Each  year  the  council  observes  Youth 
Temperance  Education  Week,  which  has 
been  ofiBcially  proclaimed  in  the  past  by 
75  percent  of  our  State  Governors  and  by 
the  mayors  of  our  larger  cities.  Recog- 
nition and  endorsement  of  this  endeavor 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
would  have  far-reaching  effects;  and  I 
am,  therefore,  introducing  today  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  fourth  week 
of  April  of  each  year  as  Youth  Temper- 
ance Education  Week. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  resolution  by 
the  House. 

RECENT  CRASH  OF  AIR  FORCE 
KC-135  TANKER 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Shriver]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  exti-aneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  returned  from  my  home  city  of 
Wichita,  Kans.,  where  on  last  Saturday 


morning,  January  16,  1965,  an  Air  Force 
KC-135  tanker  crashed  into  a  residential 
area  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  city, 
The  tragic  accident  took  the  lives  of  at 
least  23  civilians  and  7  Air  Force  crew- 
members  on  the  aircraft.  Some  15  homes 
were  destroyed  or  damaged  beyond  re- 
pair, and  approximately  75  were  reported 
damaged  by  fire.  There  were  15  persons 
treated  for  injuries  by  local  hospitals. 

My  purpose  in  rising  today  in  the 
House  is  to  express  my  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  those  who  lost  loved  ones  in  this 
air  disaster.  I  also  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  local,  State,  and  Federal  agencies 
which  responded  speedily  and  efficiently. 
On  Sunday  and  Monday  I  witnessed  the 
effective  relief  which  was  being  given  by 
the  Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army,  and 
other  civilian  agencies.  Local  police,  fire, 
and  civil  defense  officials  handled  their 
monumental  tasks  with  dispatch. 

The  city  of  Wichita  long  has  played  an 
important  role  in  our  Nation's  defense. 
Wichita  indeed  is  the  "air  capital"  of  this 
great  Nation.  The  people  of  Wichita  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  aircraft  to  the 
community  and  the  Nation.  Their  cour- 
age and  understanding  in  the  disaster 
should  not  go  unnoticed. 

When  disaster  struck  the  city  last  Sat- 
urday morning,  the  city  government  and 
private  citizens  alike  responded  to  the 
needs  and  anguish  of  their  fellow  Wichi- 
tans.  In  this  tragic  period  for  Wichita,  I 
am  proud  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
citizens  have  reacted  with  understand- 
ing and  compassion. 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  the  seven 
Air  Force  crewmembers  aboard  the  air- 
craft who  lost  their  lives  were  performing 
a  military  mission  for  their  country. 
There  is  evidence  that  they  did  every- 
thing within  their  power  to  avoid  or  pre- 
vent crashing  into  a  residential  area. 

Finally,  I  want  to  commend  the  Air 
Force  for  the  expeditious  manner  in 
which  it  has  proceeded  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  the  tragedy  and  to  assist  the 
civilian  population  affected  by  the  acci- 
dent. 

IN  PURSUIT  OF  WORLD  ORDER 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  IMr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  TMr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  are  aware,  1965, 
which  is  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations,  has  been  designated  "In- 
ternational Cooperation  Year."  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  asked  that  this  occa- 
sion be  used  to  take  stock  of  progress 
already  underway  in  international  co- 
operation and  to  chart  new  possibilities 
of  cooperation  in  the  future. 

In  this  regard,  I  think  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  will  be  interested  in  a  new 
book  which  has  been  written  in  connec- 
tion with  International  Cooperation  Year 
by  Richard  N.  Gardner,  who  has  served 
since  1961  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  International  Organization 
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Affairs  The  book  is  entitled  "In  Pur- 
suit of  World  Order:  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 
and  International  Organizations." 

••In  Pursuit  of  World  Order"  is  a 
thoughtful  and  a  thought-provoking 
book  It  provides  an  up-to-date  account 
of  the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
promote  the  common  interests  of  man- 
kind in  peace  and  welfare  through  the 
United  Nations  and  other  worldwide  or- 
ganizations. It  also  deals  with  the  prac- 
tical politics  of  adjusting  the  relations 
of  states  without  war.  And  it  provides 
fresh  insight  into  how  the  United  Na- 
tions system  is  developing  and  on  what 
lines  it  can  evolve  in  the  future. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Organizations  and  Move- 
ments of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  I  have  handled  legislation  relat- 
ing to  the  United  Nations  for  a  number 
of  years.  I  have  been  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  the  grov.-ing  number  of 
problems  confronting  that  organization. 
The  United  Nations,  as  we  are  only  too 
well  aware,  is  facing  perhaps  the  most 
serious  crisis  in  its  20-year  history.  This 
makes  it  all  the  more  important  that  the 
American  people  have  available  a  clear 
and  balanced  account  of  the  way  the 
United  States  has  sought  to  promote  its 
enlightened  sclf-inteicst  in  a  decent 
world  order  through  international  orga- 
nizations. By  preparing  such  an  ac- 
count, Mr.  Gardner,  in  my  opinion,  has 
rendered  valuable  public  service. 

An  extra  bonus  in  the  book  is  the  lucid 
foreword  by  Harlan  Cleveland,  who  is 
known  to  most  of  us  for  his  distinguished 
service  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  International  Organization  Affairs. 

I  think  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
may  also  be  interested  to  know  that  Mr. 
Gardner  wrote  this  book  while  carrying 
on  his  responsibilities  in  the  Department 
of  State  and  that  he  is  assigning  all  his 
royalties  to  the  American  Foreign  Service 
Scholarship  Fund  and  the  United  Nations 
Association. 

Mr.  Gardner's  introduction  to  his  vol- 
ume is  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
crisis  which  now  faces  the  United  Nations 
and  the  approach  our  Government  is 
taking  to  it. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  place  it 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Introduction    to    "In    PtrRsmr    of    World 
Order" 
(By  Richard  N.  Gardner) 
Not  long  ago.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
was  asked  in  a  television  interview  whether 
the  United  States  was  pursuing  a  "no-win" 
foreign  policy.     The  answer  was  delivered  in 
the  closely  reasoned   phrases   that   are   his 
trademark : 

"Well,  I  would  not  agree  with  this.  What 
we  are  trying  to  accomplish  in  this  world — 
the  American  people  and  most  people  in 
most  other  countries — is  a  victory  for  free- 
dom, for  the  independence  of  states  and  the 
freedom  of  peoples  *  ♦  *  a  victory  for  a  de- 
cent world  order  under  conditions  of 
law  •  •  ». 

"Now  we  know  that  this  struggle  for  free- 
dom is  constant,  it  is  implacable,  and  It  Is 
necessary  to  win  it.  But  you  would  not  win 
it  by  a  vast  military  orgy  which  would  bring 
into  jeopardy  the  existence  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  *   *   *. 

"The  problem  here  is  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  the  vital  interests  of  the  free  world 
will  be  defended  with  whatever  Is  necessary. 
But  the  problem  also  is  to  defend  these  by 


peaceful  means  If  possible.  The  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  think  of  is  to  expand  a 
war.  But  the  human  race  needs  something 
else  if  we  can  find  it." 

A  central  purpose  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
under  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  adminis- 
trations has  been  to  find  this  "something 
else" — something  that  could  lead  to  victory 
without  war.  a  victory  of  hiiman  dignity  not 
just  for  Americans  but  for  all  men  every- 
where. 

It  has  been  said  many  times  but  it  bears 
repeating:  Such  a  victory  will  not  be  won 
through  the  subjugation  of  any  people.  It 
will  not  be  won  by  force  of  arms — although 
the  free  world  must  have  adequate  military 
strength  and  the  will  to  use  It  In  defense  of 
freedom.  It  will  be  won  by  painstaking 
efforts  to  build  the  foundations  of  peace  and 
the  general  welfare  of  mankind.  Moreover, 
it  will  never  be  finally  won — it  will  have  to 
be  fought  for  and  earned,  every  day,  by  our- 
selves and  our  posterity. 

Mankind  Is  now  divided  by  two  competing 
concepts  of  world  order — one  based  on  co- 
ercion, the  other  based  on  consent.  Because 
of  the  kind  of  society  we  are  at  home,  be- 
cause of  the  kind  of  order  we  seek  abroad, 
we  cannot  simply  Impose  our  views  on  other 
peoples.  Our  method  of  building  a  world 
order  is  much  more  difficult  than  the  Com- 
munist method,  but  it  is  also  much  more 
durable.  It  is  through  free  association  with 
other  nations  In  bUateral,  regional,  and 
global  diplomacy. 

Much  is  heard  these  days  about  the  pro- 
tection of  national  sovereignty.  But  if  sov- 
ereignty Is  more  than  a  sterile  legalism,  If  It 
means  the  real  power  of  a  nation  to  assure  by 
itself  the  security  and  welfare  of  Its  citizens, 
then  it  is  obvious  that  no  nation  Is  any  long- 
er truly  sovereign.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
paradoxes  of  our  time,  and  undoubtedly  a 
major  source  of  public  frustration,  that  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  the  world  Is  less 
able  to  employ  Its  power  alone,  In  pursuit  of 
national  ends,  then  at  any  previous  point  in 
history.  Compared  to  the  destructive  power 
the  United  States  possesses  today,  all  the 
destruction  WTOUght  In  prevloiis  wars  is,  in 
President  Johnson's  words,  "like  a  firecracker 
thrown  against  the  sun."  Yet  the  achieve- 
ment of  minimum  security  for  the  American 
people  depends  In  part  upon  cooperation 
from  other  countries — even  from  our  great- 
est adversaries. 

What  is  true  of  security  is  true  of  other 
essential  goals  of  our  national  policy.  We 
can  no  longer  assure  the  material  well-being 
of  American  citizens  by  acting  alone.  The 
cooperation  of  other  nations  is  now  essen- 
tial to  protect  our  balance  of  payments,  to 
assure  us  of  access  to  raw  materials  and 
markets,  to  maintain  the  safety  of  our  air 
and  ocean  transport,  to  er.joy  the  full  bene- 
fits of  space  technology  in  communications 
and  weather  forecasting,  and  generally  to 
bring  about  the  kind  of  world  environment 
congenial   to  our  continuing   prosperity. 

All  this  is  obvious.  What  Is  less  obvious 
is  that  to  encourage  the  cooperation  of  other 
nations  which  is  necessary  for  our  seciirity 
and  welfare,  w^e  have  had  to  develop  a  new 
arm  of  diplomacy.  This  new  diplomacy  is 
carried  on  through  International  organiza- 
tions. That  is  why  President  Johnson  has 
pledged  this  country  "to  do  Its  full  share 
to  assist  m  the  development  of  sound,  effi- 
cient International  organizations  to  keep  the 
peace,  to  resolve  disputes,  to  promote  peace- 
ful change,  to  conduct  a  world  war  against 
poverty,  to  exchange  technology,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Someone  once  said  that  all  revolutions 
seem  Impossible  before  they  occur  and  Inev- 
itable after  they  occur,  an  observation  that 
applies  well  to  the  diplomatic  revolution  of 
the  last  generation.  At  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II,  It  would  have  been  difficult 
to  conceive  of  the  vast  array  of  Important 
functions  now  being  discharged  through  in- 


ternational institutions.    Today.  It  Is  hard  to 
imagine  a  world  without  them. 

This  book  is  about  the  use  of  international 
organizations  In  our  efforts  to  achieve  a  vic- 
tory without  a  war — a  decent  world  order  In 
the  Interests  of  all  mankind.  It  Is  not  con- 
cerned with  regional  organizations  in  the 
North  Atlantic  community,  the  Americas, 
or  elsewhere — Important  as  these  are  as  step- 
ping stones  toward  our  global  objective.  It 
concentrates  instead  on  the  major  world- 
wide organizations,  mainly  the  United  Na- 
tions and  Its  specialized  and  affiliated  agen- 
cies, most  of  which  comprehend  not  only  our 
allies  but  also  uncommitted  and  Communist 
nations. 

A  realistic  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
these  agencies  is  not  a  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  the  contemporary  scene.  Discussion 
of  whether  or  not  we  should  be  in  the  United 
Nations  is  about  as  useful  as  discussion  of 
whether  or  not  we  should  have  a  U.S.  Con- 
gress. What  we  really  need  is  to  accept  the 
fact  that  international  organizations  are  here 
to  stay  and  to  turn  to  the  much  more  diffi- 
cult question  of  how  we  can  use  them  better 
to  promote  our  national  interest.  We  need 
to  discuss  the  U.N.  and  other  international 
organizations  in  operational  rather  than  in 
symbolic  terms.  We  need  to  consider  in  pro- 
fessional detail  just  what  these  agencies  do 
and  how  they  could  do  it  better. 

Both  the  uncritical  admirers  of  the  U.N. 
and  its  uncritical  opponents  do  a  disservice 
to  the  Institution  and  to  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
One  group  regards  any  criticism  of  the  U.N. 
as  profanation  of  a  religious  shrine;  the 
other  never  fails  to  point  out  the  yawning 
chasm  between  U.N.  aspirations  and  U.N. 
accomplishments.  Neither  group  looks  at 
the  U.N.  for  what  it  is — a  refiection  of  a 
turbulent  and  divided  world,  an  arena  for 
the  Interplay  of  national  power,  a  limited 
instrument  for  the  voluntary  association  of 
nations  In  areas  where  the  interests  uniting 
them  are  stronger  than  the  Interests  divid- 
ing them.  All  too  few  of  those  forming 
Judgments  about  the  UJJ.  bring  to  the  sub- 
ject even  a  fraction  of  the  professional  at- 
tention they  apply  to  local  or  national  poll- 
tics— to  speak  of  the  conduct  of  their  private 
affairs.  This  Is  unfortunate,  for  the  path  to 
world  order  will  not  be  found  by  those  who 
are  negligent  of  details,  indifferent  to  obsta- 
cles, and  hell  bent  on  final  solutions — 
whether  In  the  form  of  a  military  show- 
down or  instant  world  goverrmient. 

Those  who  would  make  a  responsible  con- 
tribution to  foreign  policy— particularly  to 
the  field  of  multilateral  diplomacy — should 
combine  a  passionate  dedication  to  long- 
term  goals  with  a  sober  appreciation  of  the 
difficult  tasks  of  institution  building  that  lie 
along  the  way.  Technological  and  political 
imperatives  are  pressing  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  more  and  more  to  work 
through  international  Institutions  to  pro- 
mote their  basic  interests.  Yet  we  also  live 
In  an  era  of  resurgent  nationalism  which 
places  severe  limitations  on  what  can  be 
done  In  the  short  run. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  that  1965 — 
which  the  United  Nations  has  officially  des- 
ignated "International  Cooperation  Year" — 
be  used  to  take  stock  of  the  International 
cooperation  already  underway  in  interna- 
tional institutions  and  the  ways  in  which 
it  can  be  strengthened.  This  book  is  de- 
signed as  a  contribution  to  that  effort.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  that  It  should  emphasize 
the  positive  more  than  the  negative  side  of 
the  equation— the  constructive  ways  In 
which  we  and  other  nations  have  pursued 
our  common  Interests  and  the  new  possl- 
bUltles  we  have  for  doing  so  In  the  future. 
It  Is  all  too  evident  what  International  or- 
ganizations have  failed  to  do;  the  story  of 
what  they  have  succeeded  in  doing  is  largely 
vmknown  and  therefore  needs  telling.  Be- 
sides, we  can  usually  get  better  results  In 
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dealing  with  the  shortcomings  of  Interna- 
tional organizations  by  working  to  correct 
them  through  quiet  diplomacy  than  by  de- 
nouncing them  from  the  rooftops. 

Emphasis  on  the  positive  contribution  of 
international  organizations  does  not  mean 
we  are  uncritical.  It  would  do  no  service  to 
U.S.  foreign  policy — or  to  the  United  Na- 
tions— to  hug  that  organization  to  death. 
We  must  continue  to  view  the  U»N.  at  a  dis- 
tance sufficient  to  permit  a  realistic  look  at 
Its  strengths  and  limitations  and  a  clear 
appreciation  of  where  and  how  It  touches  our 
national  Interest.  Our  approach  to  the 
United  Nations  and  other  International  agen- 
cies Is  therefore  pragmatic.  In  determining 
whether  to  pursue  a  particular  foreign- 
policy  Interest  In  International  agencies,  we 
weigh  the  disadvantages  as  well  as  the  ad- 
vantages. 

Law  In  our  society  has  been  well  defined 
as  consisting  of  "the  wise  restraints  that 
make  men  free."  In  the  International  com- 
munity, some  restraints  on  the  use  of  na- 
tional power  are  obviously  required  In  the 
common  Interest.  Other  restraints  may  be 
undesirable  or  Impractical  because  common 
Interests  do  not  exist.  International  Institu- 
tions require  exchanges  of  mutual  restraints 
and  reciprocal  concessions  by  the  partici- 
pating countries.  And  In  each  case,  it  is 
right  and  proper  for  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  other  countries,  to  ask  whether  the 
restraints  and  concessions  undertaken  by 
others  are  adequate  compensation  for  the 
restraints  and  concessions  undertaken  by 
ourselves. 

The  central  thesis  of  this  book  is  that  the 
pragmatic  balancing  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  Inherent  in  this  system  is 
yielding  positive  results  over  a  widening 
range  of  subject  matter.  But  not  all  govern- 
ments share  this  conclusion.  This  is  not 
because  the  national  Interest  of  their  coun- 
tries would  not  be  furthered  by  the  con- 
tinued strengthening  of  international  orga- 
nizations. On  the  contrary,  as  this  book 
argues,  the  long-term  Interest  of  all  coun- 
tries In  survival  and  welfare  requires  a  steady 
buildup  of  International  institutions.  Yet 
for  one  reason  or  another,  the  leaders  of 
some  countries  do  not  share  this  concept  of 
the  national  interest  or  are  not  prepared  to 
act  upon  it.  Not  only  are  they  reluctant 
to  undertake  bold  new  reforms  in  the  direc- 
tion of  closer  international  cooperation:  they 
are  resisting  some  of  the  forms  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  we  already  have. 

This  situation  helps  to  explain  why  the 
U.S.  Government  has  been  unenthuslastic 
about  proposals  for  a  conference  to  review 
and  amend  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
Some  of  the  proponents  of  this  idea  believe 
such  a  conference  would  help  to  transform 
the  U.N.  into  some  kind  of  world  govern- 
ment; others  believe  it  would  at  least 
strengthen  the  organization  In  fundamental 
respects.  But  amendment  of  the  charter  re- 
quires approval  not  only  of  two-thirds  of  the 
member  states  but  specifically  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  France,  and  other  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council.  If  one 
examines  carefully  the  attitude  of  U.N.  mem- 
bers toward  specific  proposals  for  strength- 
ening the  organization,  one  quickly  discovers 
that  the  most  likely  consequence  of  whole- 
sale revision  of  the  charter  would  be  to  di- 
minish rather  than  enhance  the  strength  of 
the  organization. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  like 
the  American  Constitution,  is  a  framework 
for  organic  growth  in  response  to  new  de- 
mands and  changing  realities.  The  United 
Nations  has  been  able,  within  the  context 
of  the  charter,  to  assume  ever  greater  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  service  of  its  members' 
long-term  interest.  An  attempt  to  re- 
write its  constitution  would  arrest  the  con- 
tinued growth   of  the  United  Nations,  for 


some  of  the  members  would  be  reluctant  to 
give  explicit  endorsement  to  some  of  the  Im- 
plicit powers  that  have  been  granted  to  the 
organization  over  the  years.  The  fact  is  that 
the  charter  is  a  better  instrument  for  the 
achievement  of  U.N.  purposes  than  any  that 
could  be  negotiated  today.  The  same  la 
true,  by  and  large,  of  the  constitutions  of 
other  major  international  agencies. 

It  is  a  very  large  question  whether  the  im- 
pressive growth  in  the  responsibilities  of  In- 
ternational institutions  recorded  in  the  last 
two  decades  and  analyzed  in  this  book  can 
continue  in  the  years  ahead,  or  whether  we 
are  in  for  serious  disappointments  in  our 
efforts  to  achieve  a  decent  world  order. 
"Crisis"  has  become  an  overworked  word, 
but  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
system  of  international  institutions  of  which 
the  U.N.  is  the  center  is  now  in  crisis.  The 
future  of  that  system,  and  the  pace  of  prog- 
ress toward  world  order,  will  be  determined 
to  a  large  extent  by  what  takes  place  in  the 
vital  period  between  the  opening  of  the  19th 
General  Assembly  near  the  end  of  1964,  and 
the  close  of  International  Cooperation  Year 
13  months  later. 

During  this  relatively  brief  span,  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  will  be  required  to  make 
decisions  of  unprecedented  difficulty.  They 
will  be  faced — if  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
countries  do  not  cease  their  financial  boy- 
cott— with  the  application  of  article  19  of 
the  U.N.  Charter,  providing  for  loss  of  vote 
in  the  General  Assembly  to  members  more 
than  2  years  in  arrears  in  their  assessed  con- 
tributions. They  will  consider  new  arrange- 
ments for  the  initiation  and  financing  of 
peacekeeping  operations — arrangements  giv- 
ing a  larger  voice  to  the  large  and  middle 
powers  that  bear  the  principal  responsibil- 
ity for  supporting  them.  They  will  have 
to  decide  whether  or  not  to  ratify  charter 
amendments  enlarging  the  Security  Council 
from  11  to  15  members  and  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  from  18  to  27 — a  question 
which  in  the  United  States  is  certain  to  stim- 
ulate a  wide-ranging  review  of  the  decision- 
making process  in  UJf .  organs. 

But  the  months  ahead  will  be  a  time  for 
decisions  not  only  about  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions, but  also  about  cooperative  endeavors 
for  the  general  welfare  of  mankind.  The 
members  of  the  U.N.  will  try  to  establish  new 
machinery  to  deal  with  the  trade  problems 
of  the  developing  countries.  They  will  con- 
sider proposals  to  merge  the  central  U.N.  in- 
stitutions providing  preinvestment  aid  In 
less  developed  countries.  They  will  take  a 
second  long  look  at  the  world  population 
problem  and  possibly  measures  to  deal  with 
it.  They  will  make  fundamental  decisions 
about  the  work  of  the  U.N.  system  in  In- 
dustrialization, housing,  and  provision  of 
food  to  less-developed  countries.  They  will 
examine  pressing  Issues  of  human  rights  and 
the  adequacy  of  existing  machinery  to  deal 
with  them.  And,  outside  the  U.N.  Itself, 
decisions  will  be  made  in  the  most  ambitious 
negotiation  ever  undertaken  to  reduce  trade 
barriers  and  on  new  measures  for  strength- 
ening the  world's  monetary  system. 

These  problems  and  prospects  are  consid- 
ered in  detail  in  the  following  chapters.  It 
may  be  appropriate  at  this  point  to  under- 
line the  critical  Importance  of  the  decisions 
facing  the  U.N.  in  the  peacekeeping  field. 
Will  the  fiscal  and  constitutional  Integrity 
of  the  organization  be  maintained  In  the 
face  of  opposition  from  some  of  its  mem- 
bers? Will  Improved  procedures  be  found 
for  Initiating  and  financing  peacekeeping 
X)peratlons?  The  answer  to  these  questions 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  decisive  infiuence  on 
the  future  of  the  United  Nations  not  only 
as  an  instrument  for  peace  and  security  but 
also  as  an  Instrument  for  the  promotion  of 
the  general  welfare.  The  work  of  the  United 
Nations  system  in  economiic  and  social  de- 


velopment Is  not  likely  to  prosper  if  the 
countries  that  bear  the  principal  burden  of 
supporting  it  lose  confidence  in  the  consti- 
tutional integrity  of  the  system. 

How  the  United  Nations  survives  this 
emerging  crisis  will  be  determined  by  the 
response  of  four  groups  of  members : 

The  first  group  Includes  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  other  Commiinist  countries.  In  re- 
cent months,  Soviet  leaders  have  said  un- 
commonly generous  things  about  the  im- 
portance of  strengthening  the  peacekeeping 
work  of  the  United  Nations.  Yet  as  these 
words  are  written,  the  Soviet  Union  still 
refuses  to  pay  its  peacekeeping  assessments 
or  negotiate  meaningfully  on  new  procedures 
for  peacekeeping  operations.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  peacekeeping  work  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  must  continue — in  the  future  as 
it  has  in  the  past — even  without  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Soviet  bloc.  Yet  it  is  obvious 
that  Soviet  cooperation  is  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired and  that  continued  Soviet  opposition 
will  make  progress  more  difficult. 

The  second  group  includes  those  countries 
from  Africa  and  Asia  which  have  recently 
achieved  independence.  Many  of  these 
countries  describe  themselves  as  "uncom- 
mitted."  This  term  causes  no  problem  if  it 
means  uncommitted  as  between  parties,  for 
rigorous  adherence  to  an  independent  stance 
often  serves  the  cause  of  freedom  as  well  as 
choosing  sides  in  the  cold  war.  But  the  term 
is  dangerous  if  it  means  uncommitted  as  to 
values.  If  it  means  that  on  any  given  sub- 
ject, a  country  or  a  person  takes  a  position 
that  is  halfway  between  the  positions  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Such  a 
policy  is  the  very  negation  of  independence, 
for  it  makes  the  country  or  person  applying  it 
a  dependent  variable  whose  position  on  any 
given  subject  is  determined  by  where  the 
great  powers  stand.  The  day  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  decide  to  be  uncom- 
mitted to  the  principles  of  the  charter,  the 
organization  will  cease  to  exist. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  fails  to  alter  its  policy 
on  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations  in  the 
months  ahead,  it  will  test  as  never  before  the 
attitudes  of  the  newly  Independent  nations. 
The  very  future  of  the  United  Nations  may 
be  decided  by  the  determination  with  which 
these  countries  implement  their  commit- 
ments to  the  charter  in  the  face  of  Soviet 
opposition.  If  they  respond  to  this  new 
crisis  as  they  have  responded  to  similar  crises 
in  the  past,  they  will  rally  to  support  the 
organization,  out  of  a  recognition  of  their 
basic  Interests  in  a  stronger  United  Nations 
working  in  pursuit  of  freedom  and  economic 
advancement  for  all  nations. 

The  third  group  includes  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  and  the  older  nations  of 
Africa  and  Asia.  In  past  years,  they  have 
helped  to  encourage  a  responsible  dialog  be- 
tween the  Industrialized  countries  and  the 
new  members  of  the  United  Nations.  Much 
depends  on  how  they  play  this  role  in  the 
future. 

The  fourth  group  includes  the  United 
States  and  the  other  countries  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Community,  together  with  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  Japan.  These 
countries  have  provided  the  main  material 
and  moral  support  for  the  United  Nations 
and  other  international  organizations.  The 
unusual  obstacles  that  now  obstruct  the 
path  to  world  order  demand  of  them  a  much 
more  unified  and  effective  effort  in  the 
future.  Such  an  effort  will  require  a  broader 
consensus  than  now  exists  on  the  ways  in 
which  the  North  Atlantic  nations  and  their 
Pacific  partners  can  employ  International 
institutions  to  promote  the  common  interest 
in  peace  and  welfare.  The  development  of 
this  consensus  should  be  an  urgent  item  of 
public  business  for  all  these  countries. 

As  anyone  familiar  with  government 
knows,  the  making  of  policy  is  a  corporate 
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rather  than  individual  effort.  While  the 
author  has  helped  to  shape  the  policy  of  our 
Government  on  most  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed in  this  book,  he  has  been  but  one 
small  part  of  a  very  large  enterprise  in  which 
many  others  have  shared.  This  volume  is 
the  result  of  a  personal  effort  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  any  shortcomings  in  exposi- 
tion or  argument  rests  solely  with  the  author, 
yet  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the  final 
manuscript  draws  greatly  on  the  suggestions 
of  many  government  colleagues. 

Every  book  reflects  the  particular  perspec- 
tive of  its  author.  The  character  of  this 
book  would  have  been  different  had  I  never 
left  Columbia  University  to  become  a  State 
Department  official.  In  goverimient,  the  view 
Is  different  (not  necessarily  better  or  worse) 
from  what  it  is  in  private  life.  Moreover, 
subjects  must  be  handled  differently  on  the 
printed  page.  The  goverrmient  official  bene- 
fits from  inside  knowledge,  but  he  also  ob- 
serves restraints  that  are  vital  to  the  con- 
duct of  modern  diplomacy. 

John    F.    Kennedy    liked    to    quote    the 
ancient  Greeks'  definition  of  "happiness"— 
"the  exercise  of  vital  powers  in  a  life  afford- 
ing them  scope."    Those  who  came  to  Wash- 
ington in  the  spring  of  1961  were  blessed  with 
an  extraordinary  opportunity  to  enjoy  that 
kind  of  happiness.    It  was  a  particular  Joy 
for  one  whose  central  professional  Interest 
has  been  the  development  of  international 
law  and  organization  to  find  himself  with  a 
broad  mandate  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  U.S.  policy  in  the  United   Nations   and 
other   international    organizations.     It  was 
still  a  greater  privilege  to  be  associated  with 
a  group  of  men  and  women  dedicated  to  the 
same  concerns  and  embodying  the  best  com- 
bination  of   thought    and    action — thinkers 
and  doers  in  the  best  sense  of  both  words. 
The  person  responsible  for  bringing  me  to 
Washington  and  the   guiding  force  in  the 
development  of  the  ideas  contained  in  this 
book  has  been  Harlan  Cleveland,  Assistant 
Secretary  of   State  for   International   Orga- 
nization Affairs.    My  indebtedness  to  him,  in- 
tellectually and  otherwise,  is  infinite.    I  owe 
a  similar  debt  to  Ambassador  Adlai  Steven- 
son, who  continues  to  be  an  inspiration  for 
all  those  beating  paths  to  world  order.     I 
shoiild  also  like  to  mention  the  other  lead- 
ing members  of  the   team   who   helped   to 
shape  U.S.  policy  in  international  organiza- 
tions in  the  Kennedy-Johnson  administra- 
tion, and  whose  contributions  are  refiected 
here — my  colleagues  Joseph  J.  Sisco,  Elmore 
Jackson,  and  Thomas  W.  Wilson.    And  It  Is 
difficult  to  overestimate  the  continuing  con- 
tribution to  policy  made  by  the  extremely 
able  members  of  the  career  service  in  the 
Bureau  of  International  Organization  Affairs, 
surely  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  con- 
centrations of  talent  in  this  or  any  other 
government.    Special  thanks  must  be  given 
to   Mrs.   Mary   Prances   Keyhole,    who   dis- 
charged  with    her   usual   good   nature   and 
efficiency  the  difficult  assignment  of  prepar- 
ing this  manuscript. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  hereby  made 
to  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Saturday  Review,  and 
the  New  Yor*  Times  Sunday  Magazine  for 
permission  to  iise  material  originally  pub- 
lished In  those  periodicals. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
temporary  release  of  100,000  short  tons 
of  copper  from  the  national  stockpile. 
In  addition,  I  have  today  addressed  a 
letter  to  Edward  A.  McDermott,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  to 
request  that  he  continue  his  discussions 
with  other  Federal  agencies  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  copper  industry  to  de- 
termine whether  additional  relief  can  be 
provided  administratively  to  alleviate 
immediately  the  hardships  caused  to  the 
industry  by  the  current  shortage  of  the 
metal. 

I  was  happy  to  announce  in  Decem- 
ber the  receipt  of  a  communication  from 
Director  McDermott  in  which  he  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  authorized,  at 
that  time,  the  sale  of  20,000  tons  of  cop- 
per from  the  Defense  Production  Act 
inventory.  Last  October  there  were  30,- 
000  tons  of  stockpile  copper  released  for 
use  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint.  The 
producers  of  copper  in  my  district  have 
informed  me  that  the  release  of  20,000 
tons  of  copper  to  the  industry  will  be 
helpful,  but  that  it  will  not  solve  the 
problem  of  market  stability.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  it  would  take  from  6 
months  to  a  year  for  distributors  to  meet 
current  demands  and  I  have,  therefore: 
First.  Asked  for  further  administra- 
tive action. 

Second.  Filed  legislation  authorizing 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  to  make  available  to  domestic 
producers  of  copper  100,000  short  tons 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe.  One  of  the  terms  would 
be  the  requirement  that  the  producers 
receiving  such  copper  agree  to  restore  it 
in  equal  amoimt  and  grade  not  later 
than  1  year  after  its  receipt  or,  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency  as  determined  by 
the  President,  not  later  than  60  days 
after  notice  thereof. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  industry  and  the 
economy  of  my  district  are  dependent 
to  a  major  degree  upon  the  availability 
of  copper.  Similar  bills  have  been  filed 
by  some  of  my  colleagues.  I  hope  that 
the  House  will  support  us  in  this  en- 
deavor. 


LEGISLATION   DESIGNED  TO   TEM- 
PORARILY        RELEASE  100,000 
SHORT  TONS  OF  COPPER  FROM 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 
Mr.  HUNGATE.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut   [Mr.  Monagan]   may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


SENATOR  GAYLORD  NELSON  SAYS 
"KEEP  ST.  CROIX  RIVER  CLEAN" 
Mr.  HUNGATE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Eraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FRASER.    Mr.  Speaker,  an  elo- 
quent appeal  for   conservation   of  our 
river  resources  was  made  by   Senator 
Gaylord    Nelson,    of    Wisconsin,    last 
Thursday.  January  14.    He  appeared  in 
Stillwater,  Minn.,  at  a  hearing  on  the 
future  of  the  St.  Croix  River,  a  beautiful 


clean  river  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

Senator  Nelson's  speech,  which  fol- 
lows, should  be  read  by  all  Members  of 
Congress: 

Statement  by  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  Be- 
fore A  Joint  Hearing  by  the  Minnesota 
Conservation  Commissioner,  Wayne  Ol- 
son, AND  THE  Minnesota  Water  Pollution 
Control  Commission  in  Stillwater,  Minn., 
January  14, 1965 

I  appreciate  the  opportxinity  to  appear  here 
today  before  this  Joint  hearing  of  the  Minne- 
sota Conservation  Commissioner  and  the 
Minnesota  Water  Pollution  Control  Commis- 
sion. I  want  it  to  be  clear  at  the  outset  that 
I  am  appearing  here  today  on  my  own  time 
and  expense  as  a  private  citizen.  I  represent 
and  speak  only  for  myself.  Though  I  grew 
up  in  a  fine  little  vUlage  not  far  from  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Croix,  my  prime  concern  over 
this  river  is  neither  parochial  nor  nostalgic. 
It  is  the  same  broad  concern  that  all  con- 
servationists have  about  these  mattere 
whether  it  be  the  wilderness  of  the  West,  the 
Redwoods  of  California,  the  Indiana  dunes, 
or  the  Appalachian  Trail  of  the  East. 

This  morning  I  want  to  speak  briefly  about 
conservation  as  an  issue  in  American  life, 
and  about  why  it  has  been  for  so  long  an  up- 
hill fight  and  why.  I  believe,  the  tide  tombX 
turn  now  or  the  cause  be  irretrievably  lost. 
I  hope  to  outline  the  compelling  reasonB 
why  the  St.  Croix  River  ought  to  be  reserved 
for  recreation  development,  and  why  this  will 
be  in  the  best  interests  not  only  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  metropolitan  area,  but  even  of 
Washington  County,  Minn. 

The  agencies  holding  this  Joint  hearing  are 
the  only  public  agencies  that  have  any  power 
under  present  legal  arrangements  to  consider 
the  broad  issues  involved  in  this  dispute.  I 
hope  that  you  take  these  broad  issues  into 
consideration  and  that  you  examine  the  in- 
formation now  being  gathered  by  the  Fed- 
eral-State Task  Force  on  the  St.  Croix  before 
you  reach  your  decision. 

With  President  Johnson's  commitment  to 
protecting  our  natural  heritage  and  to  pre- 
ventive action  on  water  pollution,  the 
nationwide  conservation  movement  has 
taken  on  a  new  political  luster. 

Let  me  quote  for  a  moment  from  the 
statftof  the  Union  message : 

"For  over  three  centuries,"  the  President 
said,  "the  beauty  of  America  has  sustained 
our  spirit  and  enlarged  our  vision.  We 
must  act  now  to  protect  this  heritage." 

This  statement  refiects  both  wisdom  and 
hard  political  sense.  The  wisdom  is  fa- 
miliar to  all  of  xis  from  our  schoolday  ac- 
quaintance with  John  Mulr.  Henry  Thoreau. 
and  the  other  greats  of  the  long,  but  losing 
19th  century  battle  to  preserve  some  of 
our  natural  wilderness. 

Wisdom  has  often  seemed  a  kind  of 
euphemism  for  the  attractive  but  impracti- 
cal position  in  that  battle. 

But  times  are  changing.  President  John- 
son is  as  much  a  refiection  of  that  change 
as  he  is  its  leader. 

The  day  when  short-term  economic  gain 
could  easily  win  over  long  range  public  con- 
servation interests  is  about  at  an  end.  The 
vital  need  to  preserve  what  is  left  is  widely 
recognized. 

To  put  it  blvmtly:  There  is  a  rapidly 
growing  public  interest  in  conservation  that 
Just  was  not  there  before.  Perhaps  some 
people  care  now  who  did  not  before  be- 
cause they  have  the  money  and  the  leisxire 
to  enjoy  the  out-of-doors;  or  perhaps  it  is 
because  increasing  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  in  our  vast  metropolitan  wastelands 
finally  sense  a  growing  isolation  from  nature; 
or  because  of  the  dawning  awareness  that 
the  children  have  no  place  to  play,  the  adults 
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no  place  to  relax  in  peace  and  the  en- 
vironment no  place  to  accommodate  the 
beauty  and  wonders  of  nature.  Whatever 
the  reasons,  there  most  certainly  is  a  de- 
veloping sense  of  dismay  over  the  wanton 
destruction  of  our  resources. 

I  think  one  little-noted  element  in  this 
change  is  a  new  recognition  of  the  vital 
economic  importance  of  outdoor  recreation. 

According  to  the  highly  regarded  report 
to  the  President  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Conunission  (ORRC  re- 
port), outdoor  recreation  is  a  $20  billion  a 
year  business — and  it  is  growing  by  leaps  and 
i}ounds. 

The  report,  by  the  way,  makes  at  least  two 
statements  directly  relating  to  the  decision 
before  this  hearing: 

First,  it  states  that  the  recreation  resource 
in  greatest  demand  and  shortest  supply  is 
water-oriented  recreational  areas  handy  to 
metropolitan  areas. 

Second,  it  says,  the  area  of  the  Nation  that 
by  1980  will  have  the  largest  demand  for  out- 
door recreational  facilities  is  the  north  cen- 
tral census  region.  As  you  know,  the  Twin 
Cities  are  the  great  population  center  for  the 
western  part  of  that  region. 

It  may  be  hard  to  realize  for  those  who 
have  lived  their  lives  in  the  St.  Croix  Valley, 
but  Minnesota  and  this  entire  region  have 
a  priceless  recreation  resource  in  this  river — 
a  clean,  large,  spectacularly  beautiful  river 
within  a  half  hour's  drive  of  a  major  popula- 
tion center. 

I  am  appearing  here  today  to  express  the 
hope  that  you  preserve  this  river  in  its  pres- 
ent state  for  yourselves  and  as  a  heritage  for 
those  who  come  after  you. 

The  President  said:  "For  300  years  the 
bc.-.uty  of  America  has  sustained  our  spirit." 

Under  industrious  cultivation  our  rich  and 
beautiful  land  not  only  sustained  our  spirit 
but  has  made  us  rich  beyond  ovir  greatest 
dreams. 

VVc  have  always  been  grateful,  but  I  fear 
we  have  too  often  forgotten  the  need  to  con- 
serve as  much  as  possible  of  this  rich  inherit- 
ance we  have  received.  Everyone,  or  nearly 
everyone,  is  in  favor  of  conservation — in 
principle.  But  in  f  ght  after  fight,  the  gen- 
era! public  interest  in  conservation  has  lost 
out  to  the  specific  local  interest  in  commer- 
cial development. 

Perhaps  the  conflict  goes  back  to  the  day 
when  the  white  man  first  faced  the  original 
American. 

The  white  man  brought  from  Europe  ideas 
of  land  management  very  different  from  the 
Indian's. 

The  Indian  had  great  reverence  for  the 
land.  He  knew  he  depended  upon  it  for  life 
itself.  The  fruit  of  the  earth  confirmed  the 
generosity  of  the  gods.  The  land  belonged 
not  to  the  individual,  but  to  all  his  people. 

The  white  man,  of  course,  thought  in 
terms  of  individual  exploitation — too  often 
for  private  gain  at  public  expense. 

It  is  only  gradually  that  we  are  coming  to 
see  that  there  is  mucii  truth  for  us  in  the 
original  American's  idea. 

Thoreau  and  Muir,  and  our  other  early 
conservationists,  had  a  good  deal  of  the  In- 
dian about  them.  But  the  fight  they  waged 
was  little  more  successful  than  the  Indian's. 

In  most^  conservation  contests — whether 
over  the  use  of  the  Indiana  dunes,  of  the 
Redwoods  of  California,  or  the  St.  Croix — 
there  is  usually  a  sizeable  group  of  local 
people  willing  to  grant  the  validity  of  the 
conservationist's  arguments,  but  bowing  in 
this  specific  instance  to  the  strong  local  eco- 
nomic interest  in  the  development  of  a  spe- 
cific forest,  river,  or  bit  of  lakeshore. 

The  fight  has  been  unequal — eloquent 
spokesmen  preaching  lofty  conservation  gen- 
eralities on  the  one  hand,  determined  people 
seeking  their  bread  and  butter  on  the  other. 

The  country  has  always  seemed  so  vast, 
its  resources  so  endless,  and  economic  prog- 
ress so  American,  that  the  conservation  in- 


terests, except  in  areas  of  marginal  economic 
utility,  have  almost  always  lost  the  contest. 
No  single  one  of  these  lost  contests  loomed 
large  in  the  total  picture.  But  down  through 
the  decades  these  thousands  of  lost  contests 
have  spelled  the  destruction  of  a  major  por- 
tion of  America's  resources. 

In  this  way,  most  of  the  great  rivers  of 
America  have  been  systematically  destroyed, 
in  the  name  of  progress. 

George  Washmgton  dreamed  of  the  Na- 
tion's capital  on  the  beautiful  Potomac,  the 
river  praised  by  early  travelers  for  its  excep- 
tionally sweet  water. 

But  since  Washington  left  us  with  his 
dream,  ions  of  silt  from  exhausted  tobacco 
plantations,  acids  leeching  into  the  river 
from  abandoned  mines,  industrial  wastes 
and  half  treated  sewage  have  fouled  this 
once  sweet  river  and  turned  it  into  a  national 
disgrace.  Stand  on  the  lawn  in  front  of 
George  Washington's  Mount  Vernon  home 
today,  gaze  across  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
Potomac,  and  your  view  will  be  scarred  by  a 
sign  proclaiming:  "Danger,  polluted  water." 

The  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  has  proposed 
to  spend  $500  million  to  build  a  system  of 
dams  to  flush  out  this  scenic  sewer.  And 
now  the  President  is  thinking  in  terms  of  a 
multi-million-dollar  program  to  restore 
some  measure  of  the  river's  great  reputation. 

Call  the  role  of  the  great  American  rivers 
of  the  past,  arid  you  will  have  a  list  of  the 
pollution  problems  of  today — the  Andro- 
scoggin in  Maine;  the  Connecticut,  that 
boundary  water  between  the  Green  Moub- 
t.iin  and  the  Granite  States;  the  mighty 
Hudson;  the  thermally  polluted  Delaware; 
the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi;  the  Missouri;  and 
even  your  Minnesota,  covered  from  time  to 
time  by  flotillas  of  sugarbeet  chips. 

The  story  in  each  case  is  the  same:  they 
died  for  their  country.  They  died  in  the 
name  of  economic  development. 

And  now  we  must  spend  vast  amounts  of 
money  if  our  people  are  not  to  become  sick 
from  their  dying. 

The  story  of  America's  commercial  devel- 
opment, which  is  in  large  part  the  story  of 
her  rivers,  is  a  glorious  one.  We  all  benefit. 
But  we  are  only  beginning  to  reckon  the 
price  we  must  pay  for  the  foolish  squander- 
ing of  our  limited  supply  of  clean  water. 

The  story  of  America's  rivers  warns  us 
against  that  American  spirit  of  optimism 
that  presumes  there  is  always  more  to  be 
had  and  more  to  be  carelessly  wasted. 

The  vision  of  the  frontier,  with  its  promise 
of  untapped  land  and  fresh  opportunity  has 
always  been  part  of  our  dream.  It  has  not, 
however,  been  part  of  our  reality  for  some  70 
years.  We  are  only  now  coming  to  realize 
this  fact. 

We  must  act  now  to  plan,  and  to  husbana 
this  heritage  of  land  and  water  carefully. 
Our  long  tradition  of  private  land  ownership 
and  mnnagemoiit  makes  these  things  very 
diJflctilt  for  us,  but  we  are  learning. 

It  seems  logical  to  ma  that  some  rivers 
ought  to  be  working  rivers,  kept  as  clean 
as  possible,  but  recognized  and  designated 
as  industrial  and  commercial  arteries.  The 
Miss!s.3ippi  is  a  most  obvious  cand'date  for 
classification. 

Others  ought  to  be  classified  as  wild 
rivers,  and  still  others  as  recreation  rivers. 
Your  favorite  trout  stream  most  certainly 
ought  to  be  protected  in  a  wild  state.  Rivers 
like  the  lower  "^t.  Croix,  that  offer  unusual 
potential  for  recreational  development, 
ought  to  be  set  aside  for  wise  recreational 
development,  especially  when  there  are 
working  rivers  nearby. 

The  St.  Croix  is  the  last  large  clean  river 
near  a  major  metropolitan  area  in  all  of  the 
Midwest.  If  we  don't  halt  commercial  ex- 
ploitation here,  where  shall  we  stop? 

The  upper  St.  Croix  is  a  river  that  got  a 
second  chance.  By  1903  the  stripping  of 
the  valley's  forests  had  left  it  nearly  bare — 
arid  made  the  river  towns  rich.    But  60  years 


of  quiet  have  reclothed  its  banks  with  trees 
and  stabilized  its  soil  with  grass.  Now  it 
has  been  studied  as  a  wild  river,  part  of  a 
new  Federal  program  for  the  preservation 
of  our  dwindling  supply  of  undeveloped 
streams.  It  looks  like  the  upper  St.  Croix 
is  going  to  be  preserved.  We  can  all  be 
grateful. 

The  towns  of  the  lower  St.  Croix  thrived 
on  timber  fortunes  and  related  industrial 
development  while  the  upper  valley  was  be- 
ing stripped. 

The  magnificent  period  architecture  in 
Stillwater  is  a  tribute  to  those  prosperous, 
highhanded  old  days. 

But  since  World  War  I,  the  lower  St. 
Croix  valley  has  been  industrially  becalmed. 
Local  citizens  have  kept  up  their  hopes  for 
a  rebirth  of  industry,  but  without  any  luck. 
In  1938,  as  Mr.  Chester  Wilson  so  eloquently 
explained  at  our  Senate  subcommittee  hear- 
ings in  December,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  completed  a  9-foot  barge  channel 
23  miles  up  the  river  to  Stillwater  in  hopes 
of  attracting  industry. 

Washington  County  is  already  part  of  the 
Twin  Cities  metropolitan  area.  Even  in  1960, 
according  to  the  census,  50  percent  of  the 
comity's  wage  earners  worked  outside  its  bor- 
ders— in  the  Twin  Cities,  of  course.  The 
pressure  on  the  schools  of  Free  School  Dis- 
trict 834  comes  from  the  children  of  Twin 
Cities'  workers  who  are  making  their  homes 
in  this  beautiful   county. 

By  the  year  2000 — only  35  years  away 
(those  of  you  who  remember  1930  will  real- 
ize what  a  short  time  35  years  is) — the  Twin 
Cities  area  population  will  hit  the  2  million 
mark,  according  to  a  report  by  your  metro- 
politan planning  commission,  and  Stillwater 
will  be  practically  downtown. 

"In  our  urban  areas,"  President  Johnson 
said  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  "the 
central  problem  today  is  to  protect  and  re- 
store man's  satisfaction  in  belonging  to  a 
community. 

"The  first  step  is  to  break  old  patterns — to 
begin  to  think,  work,  and  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment  of  entire  metropolitan  areas." 

Now,  but  even  more  in  the  years  Immedi- 
ately ahead,  this  great  and  growing  metro- 
politan area  will  need  the  St.  Croix  as  a  rec- 
reational resource,  not  as  an  industrial  site. 

Despite  its  sparkling  array  of  lakes  and 
woods  the  Twin  Cities  area,  again  according 
to  the  metropolitan  planning  commission 
report.  Is  even  today  short  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tional facilities.  In  fact  it  has  only  30  per- 
cent of  what  is  considered  desirable  (10  acres 
for  every  1,000  residents). 

The  Upper  Midwest  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Council  reports  that  in  the  next  15 
years  the  Twin  Cities  area  will  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  continuing  migration  from  the  small 
tov;ns  and  farms  of  the  north  central  region. 

With  incomes  going  steadily  up  (the  gross 
national  product  is  predicted  to  jump  95  per- 
cent in  the  next  15  years)  and  more  and  more 
leisure  time  available,  the  need  for  and  de- 
mand for  outdoor  recreation  in  the  beauti- 
fiil  lower  St.  Croix  Valley  will  be  enormous. 

Conservationists  usually  find  themselves 
in  the  position  of  arguing  for  abstract  values 
against  men  holding  gilt  edge  balance  sheets. 

We  are  beginning,  however,  to  develop  some 
facts  that  help  explain  the  dollar  value  of 
green  spr.ce  and  recreational  areas. 

For  instance,  it  was  discovered  In  New  York 
City  that,  over  a  15-year  period,  property 
located  on  Central  Park  increased  18  times 
in  value  while  similar  property  away  from 
the  park  only  doubled  in  value. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  the  total  Investment  in  lovely 
Rock  Creek  Park  has  been  more  than  paid 
for  by  the  increased  tax  income  on  the  prop- 
erties near  the  park. 

Those  who  fear  that  without  heavy  in- 
dustry Stillwater  is  doomed  to  be  just  an- 
other dying  river  town  are  looking  to  the 
past,  not  to  the  future.    Recreation  develop- 
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ment  offers  more  in  the  long  run  than  the 
development  of  Industry  on  the  St.  Croix. 

The  Northern  States  Power  Co.  proposes 
to  begin  construction  this  year  on  the  first 
of  two  coal-operated  steam-electric  generat- 
ing units  at  Oak  Park  Heights,  Minn.,  Just 
south  of  Stillwater.  The  first  unit  would 
have  a  capacity  of  550,000  kilowatts.  It 
would  have  a  785-foot  smokestack,  a  half- 
mile  coal  pile,  and  require  660  cubic  feet  of 
river  water  per  second  for  cooling  and  con- 
densing steam.  The  second  unit,  a  750.000- 
kilowatt  unit,  would  of  course  require  even 
more  cooling  water. 

Valley  residents  and  thoughtful  conserva- 
tionists everywhere  fear  the  heat  pollution 
of  the  river,  pollution  of  the  air  by  the  sul- 
fur gases  from  the  burning  of  low  grade  fuel, 
and  the  fiftyfold  increase  in  barge  traffic 
on  the  river  that  the  first  unit  of  the  plant 
would  require.  In  essence,  this  plant  will 
simply  and  unnecessarily  reduce  the  value 
of  the  river  for  recreation  at  a  stage  in  his- 
tory when  the  trend  should  be  sharply  re- 
versed. 

On  the  narrow  question  of  water  pollu- 
tion danger.  I  have  no  new  information  to 
add.  The  Minnesota  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Commission  is,  I  am  confident,  able  to 
sift  all  the  available  evidence  on  that  prob- 
lem. If  the  evidence  shows  that  the  op- 
eration of  the  plan  v/ill  have  any  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  water  quality  or  the  ecology  of 
the  river,  I  am  confident  that  the  commission 
will  either  turn  down  the  company's  applica- 
tion for  a  permit  to  -eturn  heated  water  to 
the  river,  or  at  least  require  the  construc- 
tion of  the  proper  cooling  towers  to  insure 
the  river  against  damage. 

I  would  like  to  raise  one  question,  however. 

The  national  power  survey  just  released  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  indicates  that 
it  is  generally  considered  sound  practice  to 
limit  stream  diversion  for  steam  condensa- 
tion to  one-half  the  streamflow. 

The  first  unit  of  the  proposed  Allen  S. 
King  plant  would  require,  I  understand,  660 
cubic  feet  per  seecond,  well  over  half  the 
1,000  cubic  feet  per  second  which  is  the  10- 
year  minimum  flow  of  the  St.  Croix  at  Oak 
Park  Heights.  Since  the  second  unit  of  the 
plant  is  even  larger  than  the  first,  I  am 
anxlotis  to  see  evidence  behind  the  com- 
pany's assurances  that  no  harm  will  be  done 
to  the  river  by  such  massive  withdrawal  of 
its  waters. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  other  comment. 
The  company  asserts  that  the  additional  cost 
of  constructing  this  plant  on  the  Mississip- 
pi— say  at  the  Prairie  Island  site,  north  of 
Red  Wing,  Minn. — would  not  be  great  enough 
to  affect  the  electricity  rates. 

It  has  also  argued  the  wisdom  of  develop- 
ing the  St.  Croix  site  now  on  the  grounds  that 
the  power  requirements  of  the  Twin  Cities 
area  in  the  years  ahead  will  be  so  gieat  that 
all  available  sites  must  be  developed  at  one 
time  or  another,  and  the  best  time  to  develop 
the  St.  Croix  site  is  now. 

Given  the  fantastic  pace  in  powerplant  de- 
sign and  development — it  was  only  in  1961 
that  the  first  500,000-kilowatt  steam-electric 
generating  plant  went  into  operation — would 
it  not  be  wise  to  hold  off  on  using  the  St. 
Croix  site  for  the  time  being  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  new  developments  in  plant  capacity 
would  make  using  the  site  unnecessary? 

The  pollution  questions  you  are  expected 
to  pass  on.  The  larger  questions,  more  cru- 
cial really,  raise  perplexing  problems. 

The  fact  is  that  the  fight  over  tlie  location 
of  this  plant  reveals  a  gap  in  the  fabric  of  our 
Institutions.  It  raises  the  question  of  land- 
use  evaluation.  There  is  no  agency  available 
to  resolve  that  question. 

This  Is  a  genuine,  honorable  conflict. 
Which  is  to  come  first  on  the  St.  Croix — 
power  development  or  recreation  and  conser- 
vation?   Who  can  decide  the  question? 

This  case  raises  the  age-old  question  of 
land  use  and  resource  use,  a  question  that 


must  daily  be  decided  in  situation  after  sit- 
uation across  the  country. 

Whose  responsibility  is  it? 

Are  we  to  ask  Northern  States  Power  Co. 
officials  to  make  their  decision  on  the  basis 
of  the  area's  present  and  future  recreational 
needs? 

The  Washington  County  officials?  For  the 
taxpayer  that  $68  million  plant  is  a  well-nigh 
irresistible  tax  windfall,  although  I  believe 
there  are  some  who  see  the  long-range 
dangers. 

In  the  absence  of  any  regional,  or  metro- 
politan planning  authority,  the  appeal  must 
be  made  to  this  Joint  hearing  to  take  the 
larger  considerations  into  account. 

I  am  aware  there  are  differences  of  opinion 
over  the  scope  of  authority  vested  in  the 
conservation  commissioner  by  the  words 
"health  and  welfare"  in  the  pertinent  section 
of  the  statutes.  These  are  matters  over 
which  competent  counsel  are  expected  to  dif- 
fer. But  since  they  do  differ  and  the  issue 
is  so  important,  it  surely  is  a  matter  that 
ought  to  be  settled  by  the  appropriate  court 
before  authorization  is  granted  the  company 
to  proceed. 

That  there  is  a  vested  public  interest  in 
public  waters  as  such  is  clear;  that  any  rea- 
sonably liberal  interpretation  of  the  word 
"welfare"  raises  the  question  of  the  stake  of 
the  general  public  in  this  matter;  that  since 
this  is  a  private  utility  with  a  monopoly  in  a 
service  area  set  by  the  Government,  the  com- 
pany can  hardly  argue  that  a  few  months  of 
delay  will  cause  irreparable  damage — while 
whatever  damage  is  done  by  the  plant  to  the 
river  will  be  irreparable. 

Furthermore.  I  am  advised  that  the  com- 
pany plans  to  proceed  with  construction  on 
other  sites  including  the  Mississippi  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead. 

I  ask  again,  would  it  not  be  reasonable  to 
develop  another  site  now,  saving  the  lovely 
St.  Croix  for  exploitation  at  some  future  time 
and  only  if  absolutely  necessary? 

I  know  you  all  realize  this  Is  a  case  of 
national  significance.  It  has  attracted  at- 
tention of  the  press  and  magazines  through 
the  Midwest  and  from  coast  to  coast.  The 
New  York  Times,  the  Washington  Post,  the 
Nation  and  New  Republic  have  written  stories 
and  editorialized  about  it. 

During  the  past  100  years  we  have  wrought 
more  wanton  destruction  of  our  landscape 
than  any  previous  civilization  accomplished 
in  1,000  years.  We  now  say,  what  a  pity  our 
ancestors  didn't  have  the  foresight  to  hus- 
band our  bountiful  resources  more  sensibly. 
How  much  richer  we  would  be  both  in  es- 
thetic and  material  wealth  had  they  had 
more  vision  and  more  courage.  Before  this 
case  is  decided  I  think  we  all  should  ask  our- 
selves this  question:  What  are  our  great- 
great-grandchildren  going  to  STy  about  us  a 
half  century  from  now? 

I  might  add  that  beginning  attempts  at 
the  industrialization  of  the  St.  Croix  made 
it  clear  that  Federal  action  is  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  national  interest. 

Therefore,  I  am  now  drafting  a  bill  to  make 
the  entire  length  of  the  St.  Croix  and  its  Wis- 
consin tributary,  the  Namekagon,  into  a  na- 
tional scenic  waterway. 

North  of  Taylors  Falls  the  St.  Croix  would 
be  designated  a  "wild  river"  as  envisioned  in 
the  Federal  study.  A  national  recreation 
area  would  be  laid  out  along  the  lower  St. 
Croix. 

A  number  of  Washington  county  people 
seem  to  feel  that  Save  the  St.  Croix.  Inc.  is 
made  up  of  wealthy  yachtowners  who  want 
to  keep  Lake  St.  Croix  as  their  private  play- 
ground. 

This  charge  is  not  based  on  fact.  But  the 
fact  is  that  if  the  St.  Croix  is  to  be  made  a 
recreation  area  for  all,  careful  planning  must 
begin  now.  Access  points  and  riverside  parks 
must  be  developed  and  proper  zoning  regula- 
tions worked  out  in  cooperation  with  local 


property  owners.  The  river  must  be  made 
available  to  all  the  people  of  the  area. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  I  am  draft- 
ing. 

The  future  establishment  of  a  St.  Croix 
National  Scenic  Waterway  would,  of  course, 
have  no  legal  effect  whatever  on  the  North- 
ern States  Power  Co.  proposal  now  before 
you.     That  decision  rests  with  you. 


SEMIANNUAL  SESSION  OF  THE 
COUNCIL  OF  INTERGOVERNMEN- 
TAL COMMITTEE  FOR  EUROPEAN 
MIGRATION 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  attend,  in  November  1964,  the 
regular  semiannual  session  of  the  29 
member-governments  session  of  the 
Council  of  ICEM — Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration — 
held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  The  U.S. 
congressional  delegation,  of  which  I  had 
the  honor  to  be  a  member,  was  composed 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Chelf],  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Rodino],  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Rogers],  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill],  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  MathiasI,  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

Permit  me  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  debates  held  in  Geneva  have  once 
more  acknowledged  the  vitality  and  the 
usefulness  of  ICEM,  an  organization  con- 
ceived and  founded  by  our  lamented  col- 
league and  friend,  Francis  E.  Walter,  as 
a  valuable  and  important  instrument 
serving  not  only  humanitarian  princi- 
ples and  aims  but — first  and  foremost — 
vital  U.S.  interests  in  the  field  of  our  na- 
tional immigration  policy  and  world  mi- 
gratory movements. 

Tlie  most  important  task  facing  ICEM 
at  the  present  moment  is  to  find  ways 
and  means  to  cope  with  a  rising  trend 
of  demands  from  new  refugees  for  re- 
settlement. While  the  generosity  of 
many  countries  maintains  their  doors 
open — Australia,  Canada,  South  Africa, 
Sweden,  and  New  Zealand  should  be 
mentioned  at  this  point  together  with 
the  United  States  operating  under  the 
refugee  fair  share  law — the  increase  of 
needs  for  expeditious  movement  of  refu- 
gees creates  for  ICEM  additional  finan- 
cial difiBculties. 

The  current  situation  in  the  refugee 
sector  of  ICEM's  operations  was  pre- 
sented to  the  organization's  Council  by 
ICEM's  new  Deputy  Director  Walter  M. 
Besterman,  who  served  as  our  counsel 
for  over  19  years. 

When  Walter  Besterman  resigned  from 
the  staff  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  last 
September  to  assume  his  post  in  Geneva 
to  which  he  was  unanimously  elected  by 
ICEM's  Council,  the  Speaker  had  this  to 
say  about  him,  among  other  things: 

Besterman  researched  and  presented  the 
facts  with  a  strict  and  inflexible  integrity  for 
the  whole  truth  and  then  he  let  the  facts 
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and  the  history  behind  them  speak  for  them- 
selves. When,  as  so  often  happened,  his 
counsel  and  personal  advice  were  sought  by 
those  who  were  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  legislation  and  lor  action,  he  pro- 
vided it  in  a  manner  that  cast  a  penetrating 
shaft  of  light  on  the  facts  of  a  situation. 

The  presentation  of  the  current  refu- 
gee problems  by  Walter  Besterman  was 
In  his  best  tradition.  No  wonder  he  was 
vigorously  applauded  by  all  present  at 
the  meeting,  a  very  infrequent  occurence 
In  Geneva  meetings. 

For  the  information  of  the  House,  his 
address  follows: 

Statement  Made  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Besterman. 
Deputy   Director  of  ICEM,  at  the   193d 
Meeting  of  the   Council  op  the  Inter- 
governmental  Committee   for   European 
Migration,  Held  at  Geneva.  November  10, 
1964.  ON  Reiugee  Migration 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.    I 
was  requested  by  the  Director  to  introduce 
to  the  Council  document  MC/INF/116.  which 
Is  being  presented  pursuant  to  a  specific  di- 
rective incorporated  in  Resolution  No.  315. 
document  MC  G63  of  last  May's  session,  and 
additional    views    of    the    subcommittee    on 
Budget  and  Finance  expressed  in  the  course 
of  its  meeting  held  in  Washington  In  Sep- 
tember.   The  document  reaches  the  Council 
forwarded  by  the  executive  committee  under 
action  taken  last  week.    The  administration 
respectfully  submits   It   as   an  Information 
paper,  containing  what  we  believe  to  be  a 
comprehensive  recital  of  the  scope  and  the 
principal  characteristics  of  existing  demand 
for  movements  of  refugees  to  areas  of  re- 
settlement which  have  been  opened  to  them 
through  the  generosity  of  various  receiving 
governments. 

As  we  see  it.  the  problem  of  European 
refugees  is  far  from  being  solved.  In  fact, 
the  contrary  seems  to  be  the  truth.  What 
we  consider  to  be  legitimate  demands  for  our 
assistance  grow  in  their  size  and  in  their 
complexity,  while  the  need  for  timely  as- 
sistance In  the  movement  of  refugees  be- 
comes more  acute. 

Fully  realizing  that  because  of  a  variety 
of  factors  ICEM  Is  and  will  be  prevented 
from  complying  with  every  request  for  as- 
sistance In  the  movement  of  refugees,  the 
administration,  under  directives  given  us  by 
our  governing  bodies,  presents  to  the  Coun- 
cil and  all  governments  of  good  will,  our 
minimal  approximation  of  the  status  of  cur- 
rent demand  for  assistance  to  refugees  as  we 
are  able  to  assess  it  in  the  realistic  con- 
text of  presently  foreseeable  Income. 

As  I  mentioned  a  while  ago,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  two  basic  points  to  be  considered: 
(1)  the  size  of  the  demand  and  (2)  the  need 
for  timely  assistance,  if  such  Is  to  be  ac- 
corded at  all. 

First,  how  come  we  are  faced  with  urgent 
requests  for  movement  of  refugees  while 
camps  In  Europe  have  been  closed  long  ago — 
with  very  few  exceptions — and  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  In- 
dicates the  need  but  for  the  movement  of  a 
modest  number  of  residual  or  handicapped 
cases?  Who  are  the  refugees  who  knock  at 
our  door  for  assistance? 

I  am  most  happy.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  bo 
able  to  report  to  this  Council  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  been  and  is  receiving  full 
and  complete  understanding  and  cooperation 
of  the  High  Commissioner.  In  Rome.  2  weeks 
ago.  where  I  had  the  honor  to  represent 
ICEM  at  the  meeting  of  the  High  Commls- 
8!<5Ser's  executive  committee,  we  found 
wholehearted  support  expressed  In  one  of 
the  resolutions  adopted  there. 

Who  are  then  the  refugees  who  ask  for  our 
assistance?  The  answer  is  given.  I  believe, 
on  pages  4  and  9  of  the  document  I  referred 
to  which  I  would  invite  the  Council  to  ex- 
amine.   Also,  the  Information  contained  on 


pages  4  and  9,  Inclusive,  is  summarized  briefly 
for  the  Council's  convenience  in  two  tables 
added  as  an  annex,  with  the  very  final  figure 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  second  page  of  the 
annex  indicating  what  is  the  financial  size 
of  the  problem.  It  is  $249,843.  exactly  1  per- 
cent of  this  organization's  total  budget. 

The  Influx  of  new  refugees  arriving  In 
Western  Europe  shows  a  slight  Increase  over 
the  last  annual  average  which  was  approxi- 
mately 10.000.  Most  of  the  new  refugees  are 
the  people  that  we  have  known  for  years: 
Czechs  and  Slovaks,  Yugoslavs,  Poles,  and 
Hungarians  but.  significantly,  because  of  po- 
litical events  an  Increasing  number  of  Al- 
banians. In  addition  to  that,  there  is  an 
increasing  number  of  refugees  transiting 
through  Western  Europe  to  areas  of  resettle- 
ment. This  category  of  refugees  Includes 
those  who  succeed  in  obtaining  visas  or 
other  type  of  entry  permit  from  the  receiv- 
ing countries  prior  to  the  time  they  leave  the 
countries  which  they  are  abandoning. 

Although,  legally,  the  great  majority  of 
refugees  who  apply  for  ICEM's  assistance  fall 
within  the  mandate  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner, they  do  not  show  In  the  statistics 
including  camp  inmates.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  voluntary  agencies  and  ICEM 
begin  to  process  them  for  movement  to  areas 
of  resettlement  before  they  obtain  exit  per- 
mits. It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  they 
do  not  become  camp  residents.  They  do  not 
become  a  burden  upon  the  countries  of  asy- 
lum and  upon  the  international  community 
supplying  funds  for  care  and  maintenance. 

The  Director  has  pointed  out  in  his  report 
on  ICEM's  policy  and  programs  that  we  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that,  thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  the  voluntary  agencies  and  the  improve- 
ment of  our  own  procedures,  we  are  now 
moving  to  the  receiving  countries  human  be- 
ings not  eroded  by  the  depressing  and  de- 
moralizing influence  of  camp  life.  We  also 
believe  that  we  are  contributing  to  the  wel- 
fare and  the  interests  of  the  countries  of 
first  asylum  by  relieving  them  of  the  fi- 
nancial and  administrative  burdens  stem- 
ming from  maintenance  of  camps. 

Under  the  well  thought  out  intent  of  the 
framers  of  our  charter,  the  Brussels  resolu- 
tion of  1951  and  the  Venice  Constitution  of 
1953.  this  organization  does  not  operate 
under  the  legal  definition  of  "refugee"  as 
does  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
and  as  did  the  old  IRQ.  What  prevails  in 
our  operations  as  far  as  determination  of 
refugee  status  is  concerned,  is  (1)  the  his- 
torical, traditional  acceptance  of  the  mean- 
ing of  that  term,  and  (2)  national  criteria, 
national  policy  determinations,  and  rational 
legislative  definitions  used  for  admission  pur- 
poses. Combining  the  two  principles,  ICEM 
assists  in  the  movement  of  refugees  strictly 
In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  receiving 
countries  and  under  one  overriding  governing 
principle:  availability  of  funds. 

The  paper  before  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  offers. 
I  believe,  the  opportunity  for  the  unequiv- 
ocal application  of  these  two  principles  in 
predicating  the  collective  assistance  to  each 
movement  upon  the  unencumbered  freedom 
of  choice  of  each  money-contributing  and 
Immigrant-receiving  government.  Briefly, 
what  we  are  offering  on  these  pages  4  to  9  of 
the  document — what  we  are  offering  each 
government — is  the  opportunity  to  Indicate 
to  us,  specifically,  the  class  or  category  of 
refugees  it  desires  to  assist  through  the  use 
of  our  operational  machinery.  Thus,  It  Is 
made  abundantly  clear,  I  believe,  that  only 
those  refugees  will  be  moved  to  areas  of  re- 
settlement for  whose  assistance  funds  are 
provided.  Consequently,  as  it  was  pointed 
out  in  our  progress  report,  not  all  of  the 
refugees  requesting  our  assistance  will  be  ac- 
corded it.  Our  budget  paper  for  1965  which 
the  Council  will  consider  subsequently  brings 
out  clearly.  I  submit,  the  fact  that  our 
refugee  movements  estimates  are  being  ad- 
Justed   to    budgetary    realities.     In    simple 


words,  this  means  that  the  task  cut  out  for 
us  by  the  member  governments  in  years  past 
will  not  be  carried  out  in  full  as  long  as  the 
tools  supplied  us  remain  inadequate. 

Obviously,  It  is  for  the  governments  to 
determine  to  what  extent  and  which  part 
of  the  task  is  to  remain  unfulfilled. 

The  paper  under  discussion  makes  It  evi- 
dent, we  believe,  that  we  are  faced  now  with 
a  refugee  problem  vastly  different  from  the 
one  World  War  II  left  the  free  world  to  cope 
with.  Save  for  a  few  exceptions,  we  are  not 
dealing  with  displaced  persons  and  refugees 
as  the  International  community  knew  them 
in  the  past.  Today,  the  refugee  who  desires 
to  obtain  a  new  lease  on  life  is  the  victim 
of  circumstances  which  arose  In  the  wake  of 
World  War  II,  after  the  guns  were  silenced 
but  the  world  did  not  obtain  tranquillity  nor 
stabUlty. 

What  are   the   causes   of  the   continuing 
presence  of  the  European  refugee  problem? 
I  shall  attempt.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  sum- 
marize them,  as  briefly  as  I  can. 

One,  the  continued  existence  of  political 
systems  not  acceptable  to  many  of  those 
who  are  forced  to  live  under  them — that 
produces  more  refugees.  As  someone  said, 
people  leaving  the  domains  of  oppressive 
regimes,  "vote  with  their  feet." 

Two,  political  events  resulting  In  the  crea- 
tlon  of  new  sovereignties,  many  of  which  are 
founded  on  religious  and  racial  bases — that 
produces  more  refugees. 

Three,  new  systems  of  persecution  and  dis- 
crimination based  on  political,  religioxis  or 
racial  grounds — that  produces  more  refu- 
gees. 

Poiu",  unfortunate  manifestations  of  im- 
mature, often  rampant  nationalism  directed 
primarily  against  those  who  bear  the  stamp 
of  belonging  to  those  European  nationalities 
In  whose  name  colonies  were  administered— 
that  produces  more  refugees. 

Five,  successful  attempts  of  some  govern- 
ments at  forcing  out  of  the  countries  those 
whom  they  call  members  of  the  former  rul- 
ing and  privileged  classes — that  produces 
more  refugees. 

Six,  the  displeastu-e  of  some  governments 
with  the  disruptive  Influence  of  the  flow  of 
messages  In  which  a  happily  resettled  refu- 
gee reports  from  the  free  world  back  home  to 
his  unhappy  relatives,  his  wife,  child,  par- 
ent, brother,  or  sister — that  causes  some  gov- 
ernments, often  after  years  of  hesitation,  to 
adopt  the  policy  of  "good  riddance"  expressed 
In  an  exit  permit — and  that  produces  the 
family  reunion  cases. 

AU  of  these  refugees  are  listed  In  our  paper 
In  what  we  believe  to  be  plain  and  Judicious 
language.  It  is  in  the  document  before  you. 
sir.  The  appearance  of  each  group  Is  the 
direct  result  of  one  or  more  of  the  circum- 
stances I  tried  to  Identify. 

All  of  them  are  Europeans,  all  of  them 
stem  from  the  same  European  stock  that 
in  centuries  and  decades  past  settled  Latin 
America,  Australia,  Israel,  South  Africa, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States. 

As  I  said,  we  full  well  realize  that  not 
all  of  their  ntimber  may  receive  our  assist- 
ance through  your  governments'  generosity. 
We  nevertheless  list  them  all  as  we  believe 
that  they  are  all  entitled  at  least  to  beg  for 
assistance  In  their  quest  for  a  new  happier 
life. 

Now,  in  the  course  of  last  week's  discus- 
sions held  In  our  Executive  Committee  there 
was  a  very  valid  point  raised,  I  believe,  as  to 
the  Em-opean  and  oversea  community's 
moral  responsibility  for  the  recognition  that 
persons  abandoning  certain  Mediterranean 
areas  as  a  result  of  the  various  types  of 
pressures  I  tried  to  describe  may  properly  be 
classified  as  refugees. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  personally,  I  think  It 
win  be  presumptuous  to  suggest  any  policy 
determinations  to  any  of  the  member  gov- 
ernments of  ICEM, 
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Nevertheless,  permit  me  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Council  some  actions  taken 
bv  my  Government,  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
In  the  aftermath  of  the  Suez  crisis  of  1956, 
realizing  the  change  of  attitude  of  certain 
countries  of  the  Near  East  toward  national 
and  religious  minorities— In  plain  language. 
Christians  and  Jews— the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  approved  an  amendment  to 
the  Refugee  Act  of  1953,  which  was  then 
on  our  statute  books.  Under  that  amend- 
ment the  United  States  opened  its  doors  to 
certain  closely  defined  refugees  "from  any 
country  within  the  general  area  of  the  Mid- 
dle East,"  such  area  extending,  under  the 
language  of  the  law,  "from  Libya  to  the  west, 
to  Turkey  on  the  north,  Pakistan  on  the 
east,  and  Saudi  Arabia  and  Ethiopia  on  the 
south."  The  author  of  that  amendment, 
which  became  the  law  on  September  11, 
1957,  and  remains  in  full  force  at  the  present 
time,  was  the  then  Senator  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, of  Massachusetts.  His  amendment  was 
successfully  piloted  through  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  late  Representative 
Walter  with  the  active.  Invaluable  assistance 
of  several  distinguished  gentlemen  occupy- 
ing today  the  seats  In  the  U.S.  delegation, 
such  as  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado.  It  might  be  worthwhile  to  add, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  Senator  Kennedy's 
amendment  passed  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  imanlmously. 

Three  months  before  his  martyr's  death. 
President  Kennedy  formally  requested  the 
Congress  to  liberalize  further  the  definition 
of  a  refugee  by  dispensing  of  certain  encum- 
brances such  as.  for  instance,  the  requirement 
of  eligibility  under  the  United  Nations  High 
Conunlssloner's  mandate.  That  recommen- 
dation, endorsed  by  President  Johnson,  is 
pending  before  the  Congress  and  by  the  time 
I  left  the  committee,  for  whom  I  had  the 
honor  of  serving  for  over  19  years.  I  foimd, 
personally,  no  opposition  to  that  particular 
part  of  the  proposal  and  if  I  am  wrong  I  may 
stand  corrected  by  my  five  former  bosses  who 
are  in  the  room. 

The  second  basic  point  I  raised.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, was  timeliness  of  movement.  Why  do 
we  believe  that  carrying  out  the  movements 
as  expeditiously  as  money  and  International 
arrangements  permit,  Is  essential?  The  an- 
swer lies,  paradoxically,  in  our  inability  to 
foresee  or  forecast  the  next  turn  the  policy 
of  certain  governments  will  take. 

There  is  no  assurance  that  the  expired  exit 
permit  and  the  one-way  passport  would  be 
renewed  when,  at  expiration  time,  we  are 
stiU  not  ready  to  effectuate  the  movement 
which  we  are  theoretically  authorized  to  carry 
out  except  that  we  have  no  money  to  pay 
for.  There  is  no  assurance  that  a  change  in 
the  degree  of  internal  or  external  pres.^iures 
upon  a  government  would  not  cause  a  change 
in  its  present  exit  policy. 

In  all  frankness,  how  would  we  know  If 
and  when  powerful  influences  will  start  ob- 
jecting more  vigorously  to  the  exodus  of 
Christians  and  Jews  from  north  Africa?  How 
would  we  know  if  and  when  personnel 
changes  on  the  ruling  level  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  result  in  pressures  upon  the  cap- 
tive governments  to  tighten  up  on  exits  or 
stop  them  altogether?  How  would  we  know 
if  and  when  even  the  most  meritorious  pro- 
gram, the  one  of  refugee  family  reunion, 
will  be  slowed  down,  curtailed  or  totally 
eliminated? 

All  of  the  present  exit  policies  practiced  by 
the  governments  with  which  this  interna- 
tional organization  maintains  no  contact  may 
stop  as  suddenly  as  they  started.  This  is  the 
reason.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  note  of  urgen- 
cy for  which  we  apologize,  the  note  of  ur- 
gency which  is  easily  detectable  from  our 
papers. 

We  do  believe,  however,  that  the  matter  Is 
urgent.    Human  beings  are  Involved,  and  you 


know.  Mr.  Chairman,   that  even  perishable 
goods  are  usually  shipped  under  the  label 
"Rush." 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
on  House  Resolution  126,  which  was 
passed  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Hosmer  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R,  Ford),  for  to- 
day, on  account  of  Government  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  follo\^ing  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gubser  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Tal- 
coTT),  for  30  minutes,  on  January  25, 
1965. 

Mr,  CooLEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
HxTNGATE) ,  for  60  minutcs,  Tuesday,  Jan- 
uary 26,  1965,  vacating  his  special  order 
of  today. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Talcott)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  QuiE. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  January  20, 
1965,  at  10:30  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECJUTIVE 


COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


United  States  to  participate  In  an  Increase  In 
the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Oper- 
ations of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

386.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the 
maintenance  and  instruction  of  deaf,  mute, 
and  blind  children  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Coliunbla. 

387.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  District  of  Colimabia  Facility  Act 
of  1942  to  authorize  the  maintenance  and 
repair  of  parking  meters  and  payment  for 
parking  meters  from  fees  collected  from 
such  meters;  to  the  Conamlttee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of   Columbia. 

388.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of 
CommLssioners.  District  of  Colxmabia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  utilize  certain  funds  for  snow 
and  Ice  control:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

389.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  overpayments  of  per  diem  travel  allow- 
ances. Department  of  State;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Goverrmaent  Operations. 

390.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
the  30th  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  piu-suant  to  sec- 
tion 4(k)  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

391.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  remove  the  present  $5,000  limi- 
tation which  prevents  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  from  settling  and  paying  certain 
claims  arising  out  of  the  crash  of  a  U.S.  air- 
craft at  Wichita,  Kans.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

383.  Communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1965  In  the  amount  of  $1,742,209,000  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  (H.  Doc.  No. 
59) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

384.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
Increase  the  size  of  the  Joint  Staff,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

385.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Inter-American 
Development   Bank    Act   to    authorize   the 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Ullnols: 

H.R.  3138.  A  bill  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain  production,  to  establish  a  cropland  re- 
tirement program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 

H.R.  3139.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.R.  3140.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  assist  in  combating 
heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  other  major 
diseases;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3141.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  improve  the  educa- 
tional quality  of  schools  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, and  osteopathy,  to  authorize  grants 
under  that  act  to  such  schools  for  the  award- 
ing of  scholarships  to  needy  students,  and 
to  extend  expiring  provisions  of  that  act 
for  student  loans  and  for  aid  in  construction 
of  teaching  facilities  for  students  in  such 
schools  and  schools  for  other  health  profes- 
sions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

■H.K:3142.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  grants  to  assist  in  meeting  the  need  for 
adequate  medical  library  services  and  facul- 
ties; to  the  Conmiittee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  COHELAN : 

H.R.  3143.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  erection 
of  a  monument  on  Alcatraz  Island  to  com- 
memorate the  founding  of  the  United  Nations 
In  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  In  1945,  and  to  serve 
as  a  symbol  of  peace;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.R.  3144.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  allow  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  disclose  Information  which 
he  has  relating  to  the  whereabouts  of  Indi- 
viduals; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

H.R.  3145.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  Increase  from  2  to  2'/2 
percent  the  retirement  multiplication  factor 
used  in  computing  annuities  of  certain  em- 
ployees engaged  in  hazardous  duties;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
BvMr.  DINGELL: 

H.R.  3146.  A  bill  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  to  provide  compen- 
sation for  certain  additional  losses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  3147.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3148.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  child 
of  an  insured  individual,  after  attaining  age 
18,  may  continue  to  receive  child's  insurance 
benefits  until  he  attains  age  22  if  he  is  at- 
tending school;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

H.R.  3149.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  and  title  IV  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  insurance  applicable  to  bank  deposits 
and  savings  and  loan  accounts  to  S25.000;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  3150.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1954  so  as  to  modify  the  decrease  in  group 
life  insurance  at  age  65  or  after  retirement; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  3151.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
the  Retired  Federal  Employees  Health  Bene- 
fits Act  to  the  survivors  of  retiree  annuitants 
who  died  before  April  1.  1948,  and  to  em- 
ployees who  retired  from  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  and  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, prior  to  July  1,  1961:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon: 

H.R.  3152.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tai>y  of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Merlin  division,  Rouge  River 
Basin  project,  Oregon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 

H.R.3153.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  Insurance  system  to 
Increase  benefits,  improve  the  actuarial  sta- 
tus of  the  disability  insurance  trust  fund, 
and  extend  coverage,  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  additional  Federal 
financial  participation  in  the  Federal-State 
public  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GATHINGS: 

H.R.  3154.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  the  increased 
lose  of  milled  or  enriched  rice  by  the  Armed 
Forces,  Federal  penal  and  correctional  Insti- 
tutions, and  in  certain  federally  operated 
hospitals,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  3155.  A  bill  to  permit  the  exchange 
between  farms  of  cotton  acreage  allotments 
for  rice  acreage  allotments;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  3156.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  woman 
who  is  permanently  and  totally  disabled  may 
become  entitled  to  widow's  insurance  bene- 
fits without  regard  to  her  age  if  she  is  other- 
wise qualified;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.R.  3157.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
visions which  reduce  the  annuities  of  the 
spouses  of  retired  employees  by  the  amount 
of  certain  monthly  benefits;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HUOT: 
H.R.  3158.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance 
under  the  Area  Development  Act  for  cer- 
tain additional  areas  which  have  sustained, 
or  are  about  to  sustain,  sudden  and  severe 
economic  hardship;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

ByMr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  3159.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exclu- 
sion from  gross  income  of  interest  on  savings 
de{X)sits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KUNKEL : 
H.R.  3160.  A  bill  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  participation  in  the  Federal  old-age  and 
survivors  Insurance  program  for  an  individ- 
ual member  of  a  recognized  religious  sect  who 
:s  conscientiously  opposed  to  acceptance  of 
benefits  because  of  his  adherence  to  the 
established  tenets  or  teachings  of  such  sect; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.R.  3161.  A   bill   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  schoolbuses 
from  the  manufacturers'  excise  tax;   to  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McDADE : 
H.R.  3162.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
H.R.  3163.  A  bill  to  increase  benefits  under 
the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  system,  to  provide  child's  Insur- 
ance benefits  beyond  age  18  while  in  school, 
to  provide  widow's  benefits  at  age  60  on  a 
reduced  basis,  to  provide  benefits  for  certain 
individuals  not  otherwise  eligible  at  age  72, 
to  improve  the  actuarial  status  of  the  trust 
funds,  to  extend  coverage,  to  improve  the 
public  assistance  programs  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.R.  3164.    A  bill  to  authorize  the  tempo- 
rary release  of  100,000  short  tons  of  copper 
from  the  national  stockpile;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  MORRIS: 
H.R.  3165.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Pecos  National  Monument  In 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
HJl.  3166.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  system  to 
Increase  benefits,  improve  the  actuarial 
status  of  the  disability  insurance  trust  fund, 
and  extend  coverage,  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  additional  Federal 
financial  participation  in  the  Federal-State 
public  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  3167.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and  on 
parts  and  accessories,  and  to  reduce  the 
manufacturers    excise    tax    on    trucks    and 


buses   to   5   percent;    to  the   Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 

H.R.  3168.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
certain  States  bordering  the  Mississippi  River 
In  the  construction  of  the  Great  River  Road; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 

H.R.  3169.  A  bill  to  establish  a  new  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  public  works  projects 
undertaken  by  local  governments  In  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  3170.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  definition  of  the  term  "Veterans'  Admin- 
Istratlon  facilities";  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

H.R.  3171.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  1  year  to 
6  months  the  period  for  which  an  Individual 
must  have  been  married  (in  most  cases)  in 
order  to  be  considered  the  wife,  husband, 
widow,  or  widower  of  his  or  her  spouse  for 
benefit  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

H.R.  3172.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on    Congressional    Reorganization,    and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  SLACK: 

H.R.  3173.  A  bill  to  provide  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs  and 
the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to 
assist  in  development  of  the  Appalachian 
region;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  3174.  A  bill  to  establish  a  new  program 
of  grants  for  public  works  projects  under- 
taken by  local  governments  In  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  3175.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  certain  re- 
tailers and  manufacturers  excise  taxes  and 
the  excise  tax  on  the  use  of  safe  deposit 
boxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California : 

H.R.  3176.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  coordi- 
nated development  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  Pacific  Southwest,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    TEAGUE    of    Texas    fby   re- 
quest) : 

HH.  3177.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States    Code,    to    increase    dependency   and 
indemnity    compensation    In    certain    cases; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana : 

HR.3178.  A  bill  to  increase  the  mini- 
mum domestic  allotments  for  cotton  farms 
having  two  or  more  tenants;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  3179.  A  bin  to  establish  a  new  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  public  works  projects 
undertaken  by  local  governments  in  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H  R.  3180.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduc- 
tion for  evacuation  expenses  incurred  during 
natural  disasters;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 

H.R.  3181.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  benefits 
to  persons  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  in  Mexico  or  on  its  bor- 
ders during  the  period  beginning  May  9. 
1916.  and  ending  April  6,  1917,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico: 

H.R.  3182.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Pecos  National  Monument  In 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

H.R.  3183.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,   to   promote   the   general   welfare, 
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r,rt  to  assist  in  the  national  defense  by  pro- 
viding ?or  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
Sc  for  consumption  In  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
otb«  PU^P°^^'  *°  ^^^  committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
HR  3184  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  ^sist  in  the  national  defense  by  pro- 
viding for  an  adequate  suPPly^of  Ij^d  and 
7  nc  for  consumption  in  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
HR  3185  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  in  the  national  defense  by  pro- 
viding for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
zinc  for  consumption  In  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
HR  3186.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  in  the  national  defense  by  pro- 
viding for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
zinc  for  consumption  In  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,, and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.3187.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  in  the  national  defense  by 
providing  for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
zinc  for  consumption  In  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.CURTIN: 
H.R.  3188.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  assist  in  the  national  defense  by  providing 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc  for 
consumption  In  the  United  States  from 
domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.3189.  A  bin  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  in  the  national  defense  by  pro- 
viding for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
zince  for  consumption  In  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  3190.  A  bni  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  providing 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc  for 
consumption  in  the  United  States  from 
domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  3191.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  in  the  national  defense  by  pro- 
viding for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
zinc  for  consumption  In  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  3192.  A  bin  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  assist  in  the  national  defense  by  provid- 
ing for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc 
for  consumption  in  the  United  States  from 
domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 
H.R.  3193.  A  bin  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,   to   promote   the   general   welfare, 
and  to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  pro- 


viding for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
zinc  for  consumption  In  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  ICHORD: 
H.R.3i94.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  pro- 
viding for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
zinc  for  consumption  In  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  3195.  A  bin  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  pro- 
viding for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
zinc  for  consumption  in  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah : 
H.R.  3196.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  pro- 
viding for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
zinc  for  consumption  In  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McVlCKER : 
H.R.  3197.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  domestic 
economv,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  pro- 
viding for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
zinc  for  consumption  In  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS : 
HR  3198.  A  bni  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  in  the  national  defense  by  pro- 
viding for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
zinc  for  consumption  In  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H  R  3199..  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economv.  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  pro- 
viding for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
zinc  for  consumption  In  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana : 
HR  3200.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  pro- 
viding for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
zinc  for  consumption  in  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois: 
HR  3201.  A  bin  to  protect  the  domestic 
economv,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  assist  m  the  national  defense  by  providing 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zmc  for 
consumption  In  the  United  States  from  do- 
mestic and  foreign  sources,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
HR  3202.  A  bni  to  protect  the  domestic 
economv.  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and 
to  assist  m  the  national  defense  by  providing 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc  for 
consumption  In  the  United  States  from  do- 
mestic and  foreign  sources,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 

HR  3203.  A  bni  to  protect  the  domestic 

economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 

to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  providing 

for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc  for 


consumption  in  the  United  States  from  do- 
mestic and  foreign  so\irces,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  3204.  A  bin  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  ajid 
to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  providing 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc  for 
consumption  In  the  United  States  from  do- 
mestic and  foreign  sources,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SENNER: 
H.R.  3205.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  providing 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc  for 
consumption  in  the  United  States  from  do- 
mestic and  foreign  sources,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 
HJi.  3206.  A  bni  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  assist  in  the  national  defense  by  providing 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc  for 
consumption  In  the  United  States  from  do- 
mestic and  foreign  sources,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  3207.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  providing 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc  for 
consumption  In  the  United  States  from  do- 
mestic and  foreign  sources,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  UD ALL: 
H.R.  3208.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  providing 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc  for 
consumption  in  the  United  States  from 
domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  3209.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  providing 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc  for 
consumption  in  the  United  States  from 
domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico: 
H.R.  3210.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economv,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  providing 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc  for 
consumption  In  the  United  States  from 
domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho: 
H.R.  3211.  A  bni  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  assist  m  the  national  defense  by  providing 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc  for 
consumption  In  the  United  States  from 
domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  3212.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  pro- 
viding for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
zinc  for  consumption  In  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
HR  3213.  A  bin  to  protect  the  domestic 
economv.  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  assist  in  the  national  defense  by  provld- 
ing  for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc 
for  consumption  In  the  United  States  from 
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domestic  and  torelgn  sources,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.  3214.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  inclusion 
In  the  computation  of  accredited  service  of 
certain  periods  of  sick  leave,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  3215.  A  bill  to  amend  section  124  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the    financing    of    advance    acquisition    of 
rights-of-way  for  the  Federal-aid   highway 
system:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CLEVENGER: 
H.R.  3216.  A  bill  to  provide  the  planning 
and  coordination  needed  to  assist  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  upper  Great  Lakes 
region:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H.R.  3217.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER:  ^ 

H.R.  3218.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  7-percent 
Increase  in  all  benefits,  with  additional  fu- 
ture increases  in  benefits  based  on  increases 
In  the  cost  of  living,  to  provide  child's  in- 
surance benefits  beyond  age  18  while  in 
school,  to  liberalize  the  retirement  test,  to 
reduce  retirement  age  for  women  from  62 
to  60  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GOODELL: 
H.R.  3219.  A  bill  to  Increase  benefits  under 
the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  disabil- 
ity Insurance  system,  to  provide  child's  in- 
surance benefits  beyond  age  18  while  In 
school,  to  provide  widow's  benefits  at  age 
60  on  a  reduced  basis,  to  provide  benefits  for 
certain  individuals  not  otherwise  eligible  at 
£ige  72,  to  improve  the  actuarial  status  of 
the  trust  funds,  to  extend  coverage,  to  Im- 
prove the  public  assistance  programs  under 
the  Social  Security  Act,  a.nd  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  oii  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  3220.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  educa- 
tional resources  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities and  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
students  in  postsecondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
HR.  3221.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  educa- 
tional resources  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities and  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
students  in  postsecondary  and  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  RETJSS : 
H.R.  3222.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  one  additional  district  judge 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Wisconsin;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.3223.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  education  and  train- 
ing for  veterans  who  served  in  combat  or  in 
certain  campaigns  after  January  31,  1955, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HH.  3224.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  pension  bene- 
fits for  veterans  of  campaigns  and  expedi- 
tionary services;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  3225.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  the  rates 
of  disability  compensation  on  an  equitable 
basis  giving  due  consideration  to  the  con- 
tinuing Increase  in  the  cost  of  living;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
HH.  3226.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United    States   Code,   so   as   to   provide  for 


the  appointment  of  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wisconsin; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.J.  Res.  213.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  guar- 
antee the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion  one 
house  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other  than 
population;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.J.  Res.  214.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  no  person 
may  be  a  Member  of  Congress  who  has  not, 
when  elected  or  appointed,  been  an  inhabi- 
tant for  at  least  1  year  of  the  State  from 
which  he  is  chosen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RUMSFELD : 
H.J.  Res.  215.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  fourth  week  In 
April  of  each  year  as  "Youth  Temperance 
Education  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  120.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    the    Congress    with 
respect  to  the  distribution  and  viewing  of  the 
film  "Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of  Drums"  pre- 
pared by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  on  the 
late  President  Kennedy;   to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  MOSS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  121.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  122.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  ^he  establishment  of  a  commission  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  Federal  legislation 
requiring  uniform  threads  on  couplings  of 
firehoses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.  Res.  128.  Resolution       establishing       a 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  GOODELL: 
H.  Res.  129.  Resolution     to     amend     rule 
XXVIII  of  the  rules  of  the  House  to  permit 
1  hour  of  debate  on  a  motion  to  agree  or  dis- 
agree to  a  conference  report;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

ByMr.  KUNKEL: 
H.  Res.  130.  Resolution  to  amend  rule 
XXII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  permit  Members  to  introduce 
Jointly  public  bills,  memorials,  and  resolu- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  3i227.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sernfem 
J.  Loucas;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3228.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Epifanlos 
Tufexis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3229.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Barbati;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3230.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elie 
Andreakos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3231.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincenza 
Crifasi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3232.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Pletro 
Daldone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

Hit.  3233.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emanuel 
G.  Topakas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3234.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Oranl 
Sari  an  (Sarioglu);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


HJl.  3235.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
L.  Guinot;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clary. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 
H.R.  3236.  A   bill    for    the   relief   of  Louia 
Shchuchinskl;    to    the    Committee    on   the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3237.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Filomena  Daria  Mannarella;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3238.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lola 
Agatha  Morrison  (nee  Daley);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3239.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Kajla  Mandel  Stachewsky  de  Balaban;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3240.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bianca 
Viola;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3241.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
Grifiath;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3242.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 
Clrone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3243.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stamatlos 
Constantellos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJi.  3244.  A   bill   for    the   relief  of  Petra 
John;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3245.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stavroula 
P.  Stratlgos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3246.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ignazio 
Barravecchlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJi.  3247.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  DiCuia 
family;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3248.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Dl  Norcla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3249.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
George  Raptakis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  3250.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alexander 
Camenzull,  his  wife,  Eileen  Mary  Camenzuli, 
and  their  minor  son,  George  Camenzull;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.3251.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tiang  H. 
Ong  and  his  wife,  Hlan  Nio  Ong;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3252.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alberta 
Blanche  Stevens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3253.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fotinl 
Papadakou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  3254.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lulgl 
Renzl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3255.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Ca- 
rassale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3256.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Francavllla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3257.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  GeorgiouR 

Kaloides;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3258.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Muriel 

Agatha  Gauntlett;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  3259.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Basile;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  3260.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ca- 
mille  Nuyt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3261.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Juana  D.  Dionlsio;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3262.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luglno 
Dario;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3263.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Karim 
Youssef  Bou-Semaan;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  3264.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Armen- 
ouhl  Eghiazarian;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.R.  3265.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 
Pettlnato;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3266.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wiktor 
Truszkowskl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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ByMr.  FINO: 
HJl  3267   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Horace 
Cassar  and  Catherine  Cassar;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HB  3268.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  EmUla 
Botta-'  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  3269    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Barone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
HR  3270   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henryk 
Lazowski;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  GIAIMO: 
Hil  3271    A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Cateri'na  Wurzburger  Varriale;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  GILBERT: 
HR  3272.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Rosa 
Kelly  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Hji  3273.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nicola 
Lante;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  GOODELL: 
HH  3274.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Mary 
Gabriella  Gomes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAG  AN  of  Georgia: 
KB,  3275.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  US  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  on  the  claim  of  Mrs. 
Melba  B.  Perkins  against  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  3276.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Floyd 
Concrete  Co.,  Mock  Fence  Co.,  Smith  Con- 
tracting Co..  John  G.  Butler  Co.,  Inc..  Ce- 
ment Products  Co.,  and  B.  A.  Mock,  doing 


business  as  B.  A.  Mock  &  Son;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJR.  3277.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James 
Hubert  Rhoden  and  Marjorie  Joyce  Rhoden; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   HAGEN  of  California: 
H.R.  3278.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wayne 
Gee  (also  known  as  Gee  Kim  Poy);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON : 
H.R.  3279.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Perel  Kot;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.R.  3280.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Mr8. 
Myrtle  Weir  Prince;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McGRATH: 
H.R.  3281.  A  bill   for   the   relief   of  Yoko 
Okura;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN : 
H.R.3282.  A  bill   for   the   relief   of  Delia 
Pill;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  3283.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fu  Wong; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3284.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wu  Tsai 
Chang  (also  known  as  Wu  Tsai  Cheng);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.3285.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Strate- 
goulas   Petosa;    to   the   Conunittee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3286.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anastasios 
Alexander  Holdas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ByMr.  NEDZI: 
H.R.  3287.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Czeslawa 
Podgorska;   to  the  Committee  on  the  J"  dl- 
clary. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
HJl.  3288.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hwang 
Tal  Shlk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  3289.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Adolfo 
J.  Torres;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3290.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Esperanza 
Corral-Marln;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
H.R.  3291.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kemal 
Dlncer,    M.D.;    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  3292.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Consuelo 
Alvarado  de  Corpus;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.        •?* 

HJl.3293.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Severla 
Cortes  Naranjo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
76.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
LeRoy  H.  Woodson  and  others  relative  to 
abolishing  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Retirement  of  Frank  Fuller 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OP  vraciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  19. 1965 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  state- 
ment by  me  concerning  Frank  H.  Fuller, 
of  the  Associated  Press. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   by   Senator  Robertson 

Along  with  many  other  Virginians,  I  am 
going  to  miss  Frank  H.  Fuller,  who  Is  retir- 
ing from  the  Associated  Press,  after  38  years 
as  chief  of  its  Richmond  bureau. 

As  head  of  Virginia  operations  for  the 
Associated  Press,  he  has  directed  with  effi- 
ciency and  speed  the  distribution  of  news  to 
many  newspapers  and  radio  and  television 
stations  throughout  the  State.  Newspaper 
readers  seldom  get  to  know  the  desk  men  of 
a  news-gathering  organization,  who  work 
quietly  behind  the  scenes.  But  these  are  the 
♦  men  who  see  to  it  that  we  find  out  without 
delay  what  happened  a  few  minutes  or  a  few 
hours  ago. 

Mr.  Fuller  began  his  career  with  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  in  the  Atlanta  bureau  In  1923. 
shortly  after  his  graduation  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia.  Before  coming  to  Rich- 
mond, 4  years  later,  he  served  the  Associated 
Press  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana. 

In  addition  to  having  many  contacts  with 
Prank  during  my  32  years  of  service  In  Con- 
gress, we  had  another  Interest  in  common — 
the  love  of  the  out-of-doors  and  an  Inborn 
fondness   for   duck   hunting.     One   of  the 


crosses  that  Prank  bore  with  patience  and 
fortitude  was  a  broken  leg  which  Interfered 
with  his  hunting  and  Ashing. 

I  Join  his  many  friends  in  wishing  him 
many  years  of  happiness  in  his  well-earned 
retirement. 
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HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

OF   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  19,  1965 

Mr.   McGOVERN.     Mr.  President,  a 
continuing  and,  in  my  judgment,  very 
constructive  debate,  on  U.S.  policy  on 
Vietnam  is  underway.    Right  now,  I  be- 
lieve, there  exists  what  amounts  to  a 
deadlock   between  the   state  of   South 
Vietnam,  aided  to  an  increasing  extent 
by  the  United  States,  and  the  Vietcong 
guerrillas,  aided  to  an  increasing  extent 
by  North  Vietnam.    It  would  be  difficult, 
and  probably  impossible,  for  South  Viet- 
namese forces  to  win  a  final  miUtary  vic- 
tory, since  there  appears  to  be  a  grass 
roots    cooperation    with    the    Vietcong 
throughout  much  of  the  countryside.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  equally  dif- 
ficult   for    the    Communist    forces    to 
achieve  a  final  victory  over  the  South 
Vietnamese,  with  their  strong  U.S.  mili- 
tary backing.    The  U.S.  forces  are  un- 
doubtedly able  to  remain  there  indefi- 
nitely and  to  prevent  a  Communist  take- 
over in  that  manner;  yet  there  is  raised 
with  increasing  frequency  the  question 
of  whether  we  might  achieve  basically 
the  same  results,  over  the  long  run,  by  a 
negotiated  settlement  which  would  spare 


the  Vietnamese  people  the  long  suffering 
and  economic  devastation  of  continued 
warfare.    It  would  also  avoid  the  con- 
tinued financial  drain  and  loss  of  life 
now  being  suffered  by  the  United  States. 
Few  Americans  favor  an  immediate 
and  unqualified  puUout.    I  believe  the 
commitment  we  have  given  the  leaders 
of  South  Vietnam  and  the  concern  we 
have  for  the  people  there  would  make  it 
impossible  for  the  United  States  to  with- 
draw immediately.    Yet  it  is  not  too  soon 
to  discuss  the  terms  on  which  a  with- 
drawal might  ultimately  be  possible,  and 
to  assess  the  long-term  requirements  for 
the  settlement  of  an  issue  which  is  basi- 
cally political,  not  military.    During  the 
present  struggle,  we  should  not  remain 
silent,  with  bated  breath,   as  it  were, 
waiting  for  a  sudden  resolution  of  the 
problem,     which     is     most     unlikely. 
Rather,  we  should  use,  here  in  Congress 
and  throughout  the  coimtry,  the  exist- 
ing deadlock  to  discuss  alternative  poh- 
cies  and  forms  of  settlement,  so  that  the 
American  people,  as  well  as  the  adminis- 
tration, will  be  better  equipped  to  take 
further  action  at  an  opportune  time. 
Prolonging  the  conflict  Indefinitely  could 
only  mean  continued  painful  losses  for 
both  sides. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  a 
debate  over  U.S.  policy  on  Vietnam 
was  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  of  January  17.  The  de- 
bate was  between  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  and  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  former  Ambassador  to  South 
Vietnam.  Both  points  of  view— "with- 
draw now"  or  "fight  on  to  victory"— 
were  presented  clearly  and  cogently.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  presen- 
tation be  printed  following  my  remarks 
in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

We    Must   Lkave   Vietnam 
(By  Wayne  Morse) 

Ten  years  ago  the  United  States  embarked 
upon  an  adventure  In  South  Vietnam  that 
was  JUBt  about  100  years  out  of  date.  While 
Britain.  Franre.  and  the  Netherlands  were 
terminating  tlielr  rule  over  their  Asiatic 
colonies,  the  United  States  began  trying  to 
establish  its  own  beachhead  on  the  Asiatic 
mainland. 

Although  present  at  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence of  1954,  which  drew  up  the  accord 
whereby  France  withdrew  from  its  old  colony 
of  Indochina,  the  United  States  refu.sed  to 
sign  the  llnal  agreement.  So  did  one  of  the 
subdivisions  of  Indophlna,  South  Vietnam. 
The  United  States  began  a  heavy  program 
of  financial  and  military  aid  to  a  new  Premier 
in  South  VietJiam  who.  we  believed,  was 
most  likely  to  pre.serve  a  Western  orienta- 
tion. Wiien  It  came  time  for  the  1956  elec- 
ti<jn  througliout  both  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam required  by  the  Geneva  accord,  wc  and 
our  client  in  Saigon.  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  realized 
It  would  be  won  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnlis  followers 
not  only  in  his  own  North  Vietnam  but  In  the 
South  as  well.  South  Vietnam  refused  to 
proceed  with  tlie  election. 

In  the  last  decade  we  have  explained  our 
policy  as  one  of  helping  a  free  government 
rcilst  Communist  subversion.  But  South 
Vietnam  never  has  had  a  free  government. 
In  its  10  years  of  existence  Its  governments 
have  been  picked  for  It  by  the  United  States 
and  maintained  by  our  heavy  doses  of  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid. 

The  fraudulence  of  our  claim  has  beerr 
starkly  exposed  by  the  successve  coups  in 
Saigon  and  by  the  piecing  together  of  one 
government  after  another  by  the  American 
Emba.ssy.  Leaders  suspected  of  favoring  neu- 
tralism or  any  form  of  negotiation  for  settle- 
ment of  the  civil  war  are  firmly  excluded 
from  Government  ranks.  The  major  tools 
we  have  used  In  manipulating  political  and 
military  leaders  have  been  various  threats 
and  promises  regarding  our  aid.  which  now 
hovers  around  the  level  of  $600  million  a 
year  in  a  country  of  14  million  people.  This 
sum  Is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  keeping  23.000 
American  "advisers"  and  large  contingents 
of  aircraft  in  the  country. 

In  fact,  our  official  explanations  of  why  we 
are  there  now  play  down  the  "helping  a  free 
government"  line  and  play  up  American  secu- 
rity and  American  prestige  as  the  stakes  in 
Vietnam.  At  least,  the  explanations  are  get- 
ting closer  to  the  truth,  which  is  that  the 
United  States  took  over  this  quarter  of  In- 
dochina in  1954  when  the  French  pulled  out. 
Having  intruded  ourselves  into  southeast 
Asia,  where  we  never  were  before,  it  was  this 
country  and  not  the  Communists  who  made 
our  prestige  in  Asia  the  Issue. 

Our  Secretary  of  State  often  says  that 
"China  must  leave  her  neighbors  alone."  Un- 
der this  premise,  our  officials  have  vaguely 
threatened  to  expand  the  war  to  North  Viet- 
nam and  possibly  China  if  we  cannot  win  In 
South  Vietnam.  But  there  are  no  Chinese 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  nor  Chinese  equip- 
ment in  appreciable  amount.  Americans  are 
etlU  the  only  foreign  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Nonetheless,  China  hns  the  same  interest 
in  what  goes  on  in  the  subcontinent  of 
southeast  Asia  as  we  have  in  Mexico,  Cuba 
and  other  countries  of  Latin  America.  She 
will  Increasingly  resist  having  hoctlle  gov- 
ernments on  her  borders,  as  do  Russia  and 
the  United  States.  We  recognize  and  accept 
this  principle  as  regards  Russia,  but  we  re- 
fuse to  recognize  it  as  regards  China. 

This  has  been  true  even  though  we  have 
watched  other  Western  nations  ousted  from 
Asia  and  Africa  by  rising  nationalism.  It 
was  Inevitable  that  once  China  became  part 
of  this  tide  she  would  reassert  her  interest 
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In  the  governments  on  her  borders.  A  re- 
awakened China  would  assert  this  interest 
whether  she  were  Communist  or  not.  The 
more  we  escalate  the  Vietn.im  conflict,  the 
more  likely  China  Is  to  Intervene  directly. 

In  South  Vietnam  we  invite  China's  ap- 
prehension, but  more  than  that.  In  trying  t<j 
surround  China  with  American  bases  and 
pro- Western  states,  we  have  to  buck  not  only 
communism  but  antlcolonlallsm.  One  of 
our  many  mistakes  Is  to  equate  tlie  two, 
especially  when  antlwhlte  feeling  Is  directed 
against  the  United  States.  Advocates  of  a 
"containment"  policy  for  China,  similar  to 
that  applied  to  Russl.-i  with  some  success 
In  the  late  1940's  and  1950"8,  overlook  the 
impo.sslbillty  of  maintaining  Western  strong- 
li(.)lds  in  Asia,  no  matter  what  their  pur- 
pose. What  we  could  do  in  white  Europe  and 
even  the  Middle  East  Is  not  Uj  be  Imposed 
upon  an  Asia  that  Is  united  In  at  least  one 
respect — Its  determination  to  see  the  white 
man  sent  back  to  his  own  shores. 

With  our  great  wealth  we  can  susUdn  the 
current  war  effort  In  Vietnam  Indefinitely, 
even  if  it  is  escalated.  But  It  will  never  end, 
becau.se  <jur  jiresence  and  our  selection  of 
Saigon's  rulers  will  always  in.';plre  rebellion. 

Far  from  maintaining  our  prestige  in  Asia, 
our  present  policy  in  Vietnam  Is  eroding  It. 
The  fact  that  we  are  losing  despite  the  steady 
Increase  In  our  aid.  the  addition  of  23.000 
American  advl.sers.  and  complete  American 
,alr  domination,  has  already  led  several  Asian 
nations  Ui  throw  out  an  anchor  on  the 
Chinese  side.  Of  the  famous  dominoes  that 
were  all  supposed  to  fall  to  China  if  we 
failed  to  take  up  the  French  burden  in 
southeast  Asia,  Burma  and  Cambodia  have 
already  neutralized  themselves.  Pakistan 
has  made  it  clear  that  the  aid  she  gets  from 
us  Is  directed  against  India  and  not  against 
China.  Japan  and  India,  the  largest  non- 
Communist  nations  of  Asia,  who  might  be 
expected  to  be  the  most  helpful  to  us  in 
Vietnam,  have  not  associated  themselves 
with  what  we  are  doing  there.  A  few  days 
ago  India's  Premier  .Shastri  urged  a  new  In- 
ternational cfiQference  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment. He  asked  the  United  States  not  to 
press  for  a  military  decision  and  urged  that 
we  avoid  a  major  military  conflict. 

Of  all  the  nations  touted  as  potential 
Chinese  victims,  only  Australia  and  the 
Philippines  have  offered  tangible  help  In 
South  Vietnam.  The  Australian  contribu- 
tion amoimts  to  some  66  "advisers"  and  3 
air-cargo  planes.  The  Philippine  offer  of  a 
force  of  volunteer  veterans  was  turned  down. 

That  is  the  extent  of  the  local  interest  and 
support  for  the  American  view  that  we  are 
saving  all  of  Asia  from  communism  by  otu- 
policy  In  Vietnam.  Surely  If  one  of  there 
so-called  dominoes  believed  It.  they  would  be 
fighting  side  by  side  with  us  In  Vietnam. 
They  are  not.  because  they  see  us  having  to 
run  faster  and  faster  Just  to  stay  in  the  same 
place  In  Vietnam.  They  see  that  the  bulk 
of  Its  people  are  too  Indifferent  to  American 
objectives  to  resist  the  Vietcong.  They  know 
that  sooner  or  later  we  will  have  to  leave  and 
they  do  not  want  to  Jeopardize  their  own 
standing  in  Asia  by  supporting  a  last-minute 
white  intervention. 

There  are  many  ways  this  country  could 
crawl  back  from  the  limb  we  crawled  out  on 
10  years  ago.  Through  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization,  the  United  Nations  or 
a  reconvened  Geneva  Conference  we  could 
seelj;  to  establish  an  international  presence  in 
Vietnam  to  stabilize  and  pacify  the  country 
while  it  develops  political  institutions.  Our 
refusal  to  sign  the  accord  of  1954  has  always 
made  suspect  our  claim  that  we  were  enforc- 
ing^lt. 

In  truth,  our  "enforcement"  has  taken  the 
form  of  violations  far  more  massive  than 
any  violations  by  North  Vietnam.  Our  Jet 
air  forces  and  bases,  our  helicopter  fleet,  the 
23,000  U.S.  military  advisers  are  all  violations 
of  the  1954  accord.    So  are  they  violations 


of  section  after  section  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  under  which  we  are  pledged  to  seek 
peaceful  solutions  to  disputes  and  to  lay 
before  the  U.N.  those  disputes  we  are  unable 
to  solve  peacefully  through  means  of  our  own 
choosing.     We  have  done  neither  in  Vietnam. 

A  negotiated  settlement  in  South  Vietnam 
Is  the  first  solution  we  are  obliged  to  seek. 
Of  course,  it  would  mean  some  guaranteed 
neutralization  of  the  country.  That  would 
give  its  war-torn  people  the  best  chance  they 
have  yet  had  to  construct  a  country  of  their 
own,  something  the  French,  the  Japanese, 
the  French  again  and  now  the  Americans 
have  not  given  them. 

If  we  fall  to  reach  a  negotiated  settlement, 
then  the  U.N.  Charter  requires  the  dispute  to 
be  laid  before  a  regional  organization,  such 
as  SEATO.  or  one  of  the  U.N.  bodies.  Both 
groups  have  the  capacity  to  police  the  coun- 
try; both  are  more  likely  to  bring  It  some 
degree  of  cohesion  than  is  the  United  States 
with  Its  unilateral  Intervention  in  pursuit 
of  our  own  interests. 

Some  Americans  have  busily  erected  an 
enormous  pyramid  of  disasters  they  contend 
would  result  even  from  this  limited  Ameri- 
can retrenchment.  They  see  America  as  a 
power  in  the  Pacific  only  if  we  and  our 
friends  control  all  its  shores  instead  of  Just 
its  northern,  eastern,  and  southern  shores, 
plus  the  island  fringe  off  its  western  shore. 
Most  important,  they  Ignore  the  Impossibility 
of  creating  an  American  foothold  on  that 
shore  in  mid-20th  century,  communism  or  no 
communism. 

Many  ccjuntrie.'-.  C'lst  and  west,  have  ac- 
commodated themselves  to  the  end  of  the  old 
order  in  Asia.  We  will,  too.  eventually.  The 
only  question  Is  how  much  blood  and  money 
we  will  waste  first  trying  to  turn  the  clock 
back. 

We  Can  Win  in  Vietnam 
(By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge) 

"Pulling  out  of  Vietnam"  Is  exactly  the 
.same  as  "turning  Vietnam  over  Ui  the  Com- 
munists." Such  a  cour.'e  would  be  not  mere- 
ly imprudent,  but  actually  extremely  dan- 
gerous. 

Geographically.  Vietnam  stands  at  the  hub 
of  a  vast  area  of  the  world— southea.st  Asia— 
an  area  with  a  population  of  240  million  peo- 
ple extending  2.300  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  3.000  miles  from  east  to  west.  The 
Mekong  River,  one  of  the  10  largest  rivers 
In  the  world,  reaches  the  sea  In  South  Viet- 
nam. He  who  holds  or  has  infiuence  in  Viet- 
nam can  affect  the  future  of  the  Philippines 
and  Taiwan  to  the  east,  Thailand  and  Burma 
with  their  huge  rice  surpluses  to  the  west, 
and  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  with  their  rub- 
ber, oil,  and  tin  to  the  south.  Japan.  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand  would  in  turn  be 
deeply  concerned  by  the  communlzation  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Historically.  Vietnam  has  long  played  a 
part  In  the  political  development  of  the  Far 
East.  For  many  centuries  it  was  under  the 
r>ccupatlon  or  Influence  of  the  Chinese  and 
was  u-:ed  by  the  Chinese  as  a  means  of  en- 
forcing their  hegemony  over  the  whole  of 
southeast  Asia.  The  Vletnamei^e  did  not  en- 
Joy  this  experience  and  have  traditionally 
done  what  they  could  to  throw  off  Chinese 
overlordship.  In  a  very  real  sense,  there- 
fore, the  present  struggle  is  one  of  self- 
determination. 

But  today  Vietnam  should  be  seen  as  one 
more  instance  In  a  long  series  of  events  which 
began  in  Iran,  Turkey,  and  Greece  after 
World  War  II;  which  Include  the  seizure  of 
Czechoslovakia;  which  led  to  the  Marshall 
plan  in  Europe;  which  caused  the  Korean 
war,  the  Malayan  emergency,  the  Huk  rebel- 
lion in  the  Pliilippines  and  the  Berlin  crisis. 
In  all  these  widely  .separated  places  the  Com- 
munist bloc  has  tried  to  subvert  and  to  un- 
dermine the  free  world  in  order  to  spread 
its  control  and  its  suppression  of  freedom. 
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In  opposing  this  Communist  onslaught, 
the  free  world  has  stood  together  for  nearly 
two  decades.  One  manifestation  of  our  com- 
mon determination  to  frustrate  the  Commu- 
nist design  to  conquer  Europe  was  the  crea- 
tion of  NATO.  Elsewhere  in  the  world  we 
have  formed  other  alliances.  The  United 
stites  alone  has  suffered  160,000  casualties 
slrice  the  end  of  World  War  II  in  this  effort 
to  contain  the  spread  of  communism. 

This  worldwide  effort  by  nations  of  the 
free  world  has  not  been  undertaken  out  of 
a  simple  quixotic  delight  In  engaging  In  bat- 
tles In  distant  places.  Nor  does  it  signify 
a  desire  to  establish  a  new  colonialism  or 
-my  Itind  of  special  i)ositlon.  The  war  in 
Vietnam  is  not  only  the  struggle  of  a  small 
nation  to  exist,  but  it  is  also  an  open  en- 
counter between  the  dortrlne  that  "wars  of 
revolution."  as  the  Communists  call  them, 
are  the  wave  of  the  future,  and  our  belief 
that  m  the  future  nations  should  be  allowed 
to  develop  their  own  destinies  free  from  out- 
side interference. 

Although  the  North  Vietnamese  have  their 
own  motives  for  their  aggression  In  South 
Vietnam  a.id  have  played  the  leading  role, 
they  have  always  been  b.icked  by  the  Chinese 
Communiiis.  "siKuild  their  aggression  be 
successful,  the  Chinese  Communists  will  have 
sren  positive  proof  that  their  approach  to 
Internallonal  relations  Is  correct. 

Such  an  outcome  might  well  lead  the  So- 
viets, in  tholr  desire  to  retain  the  leadership 
of  the  Communist  bloc,  to  adopt  a  more  bel- 
ligerent stance  in  their  relations  with  the 
outside  world.  This  would  surely  affect  the 
West. 

It  would  also  be  regarded  everywhere  as 
a  retlectl.in  of  the  inability  or  lack  of  will  of 
the  free  world  to  ijrevent  aggression.  What, 
for  example,  would  be  the  reaction  In  Europe 
if  the  United  States  were  to  withdraw  from 
southeisl  Asia  in  the  face  of  its  commitment 
to  astist  the  nations  there? 

Tlie  state  of  public  opinion  In  the  United 
States  itself  would  .ilso  be  aifcctcd.  Should 
Vietnam  be  los'i,  many  voices  would  be  heard 
urging  us  in  effect  to  resign  from  the  world, 
fall  back  onto  our  Portress  America  and  gird 
up  our  Inlns  for  a  contest  with  guided  mis- 
siles. Tliis  too  would  be  something  wliich 
neither  Europe  nor  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
could  Ignore. 

Because  of  all  these  considerations,  the 
United  States  has  undertaken  to  support  the 
Vietname.se  both  politically  and  militarily. 
In  an  effort  vvhi'-h  has  cost  us  lives  and 
treasure.  The  effort  has  not  been  in  vain. 
Although  we  are  not  yet  victorious,  we 
have  achieved  a  stalemate,  which  is  surely 
much  better  than  defeat.  On  the  economic 
and  social  front  the  United  States  has  con- 
tributed to  the  building  of  schools,  clinics 
I'.nd  better  farms,  all  of  which  are  cssrential 
to  gaining  and  holding  the  political  sup- 
port that  must  be  hud  to  win  the  vi^ar.  And 
we  try  to  help  in  every  way  in  training  civil 
administrators  and  in  creating  politic;;!  en- 
ergy In  the  country. 

Some  have  said  that  despite  this  effort 
the  war  In  Vietnam  cannot  be  won.  Yet 
recent  history  shows  that  we  have  been 
fighting  wars  of  this  sort  for  the  past  20  years 
and  that  the  record  is  creditable.  We  of  the 
free  world  won  in  Greece,  we  thwarted  the 
Communist  aggression  In  Korea,  we  won  in 
Malaya,  we  won  in  the  Philippines,  and  we 
can  win  in  Vietnam.  We  must  persist  and 
we  must  not  play  into  the  enemy's  hands  by 
counting  on  a  quick,  sensational  and  easy 
way  out  and  then  being  disappointed  when 
It  does  not  occur. 

Persistent  execution  of  the  political  and 
military  plans  which  have  been  agreed  to 
will  bring  victory — provided  outside  pres- 
sures do  not  become  too  great.  These  outside 
pressures  occur  in  many  forms  such  as  the 
problem  of  sanctuaries  from  which  Vietnam 
can  be  attacked  and  the  Vietcong  helped  with 
impunity.  Infiltration  from  such  sanctu- 
aries cannot  be  allowed  to  defeat  the  efforts 


the  Vietnamese  are  making.  We  will  not 
shrink  from  taking  such  measures  as  seem 
necessary  to  cope  with  it. 

Another  form  of  "outside  pressure"  is  the 
desire  in  some  quarters  for  an  International 
conference  here  and  now.  We  do  not  op- 
pose the  idea  of  holding  International  con- 
ferences as  an  abstract  proposition— if  they 
are  held  at  the  proper  time  and  under  the 
proper  circumstances— but  we  think  that 
to  hold  a  conference  now  would  serve  no  good 
purpose  and  would  seriously  undermine 
morale  in  South  Vietnam.  Consider  the 
reasons: 

1.  There  have  already  been  two  confer- 
ences on  soutlicast  Asia  (one  on  Vietnam  and 
another  on  Laos),  the  terms  of  which  were 
satisfactory  but  which  the  Communists  vio- 
lated before  the  Ink  was  dry.  Before  hold- 
ing another  conference  there  must  be  some 
sign  that  the  Communists  of  Hanoi  and 
Peiplng  are  prepared  to  let  their  southern 
neighbors  alone. 

2.  For  the  South  Vietnamese  to  go  to  a 
conference  now  with  a  large  and  aggressive 
fifth  column  on  their  soil  would  amount  to 
a  surrender.  A  conference  not  preceded  by  a 
verifiable  Communist  decision  to  cease  at- 
tacking and  subverting  South  Vietnam  would 
be  nothing  more  than  a  capitulation. 

3.  There  is  clearly  no  agreement  between 
us  and  the  Communists  on  the  simple  prop- 
osition to  let  South  Vietnam  alone.  A 
conference  lieid  in  an  atmosphere  of  bitter 
dis  'greemcnt  could  only  make  matters  more 
dangerous  than  tliey  already  are. 

So-called  neutralism  is  another  outside 
pressure  standing  in  the  way  of  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam. 
Neutrali-sm  that  does  not  Include  some  means 
of  enforcement,  that  does  not  Include  North 
Vietnam,  that  means  South  Vietnam  will  be 
alone  and  disarmed,  is  nothing  more  than 
surrender.  It  should  be  opposed  for  Viet- 
nam just  as  it  is  opposed  lor  Berlin  or  for 
Germany.  It  takes  strength  to  be  neutral. 
South  Vietnam  is  not  strong  enough  today 
to  be  neutral. 

In  truth  both  Vlctnams  are  "neutralized" 
now  by  article  10  of  the  Geneva  accord  of 

July   21,    1954,   which   said: the    two 

parties  shall  insure  that  the  zones  assigned 
to  them  do  not  adheie  to  v-ny  military  al- 
liance and  are  not  used  for  the  resumption 
of  hostilities  or  to  further  an  aggressive 
policy." 

This  provision  was  formally  approved  by 
article  5  of  the  final  declaration  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  1954,  which  the 
U.S.S.R..  Hod  China,  France,  the  United 
Kingdom.  United  States,  Cambodia,  Laos, 
North  and  South  Vietnam  attended. 

We  must  therefore  insist  before  there  is 
any  discussion  of  a  conference  or  of  neutral- 
Ism,  that  the  Communists  stop  their  aggres- 
sion and  live  up  to  the  agreements  which  al- 
ready exist.  The  minute  the  onslaught 
ceases,  there  can  be  peace.  At  present,  the 
North  Vietnamese  seem  only  to  understand 
force,  and,  of  course,  when  they  use  force 
they  'must  be  met  with  force,  as  they  were  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  They  should  also  be  met 
with  the  strong  and  united  opposition  of  the 
free  world. 

It  seems  that  conflicts  in  far-off  places  are 
precisely  those  which  have  often  brought 
war  and  calamity  to  all  of  us.  Manchuria 
seemed  far  away  in  1931;  the  subversion  of 
Czechoslovakia  by  Hitler  seemed  remote  to 
the  United  States  in  1938.  Persistence,  and 
unity  in  the  face  of  Communist  pressure 
have  succeeded  in  Europe  and  in  southeast 
Asia,  and  can  succeed  again. 

Mao  Tse-tung  said:  "Politics  is  war  with- 
out bloodshed;  war  is  politics  with  blood- 
shed." 

The  struggle  in  Vietnam  is  not  a  "war"  in 
the  sense  that  World  War  II— or  Korea— was 
a  "war,"  because  total  military  success  in 
Vietnam,  unaccompanied  by  success  In  other 
fields,  will  not  bring  victory.    A  many-sided 


effort  Is  needed;  no  single  effort  will  solve  the 
problem;  the  problem  is  thus  the  despair  of 
the  headline  writer  and  the  political  stump 
speaker  employing  black-and-white  phrase- 
ology. 

Therefore,  those  who  say  that  there  is  a 
quick  solution  or  a  simple  solution  or  an  ex- 
clusively military  solution  are  doing  as  much 
of  a  disservice  as  are  those  who  say  that  there 
is  no  hope,  that  we  must  pull  out  and  that 
another  southeast  Asian  conference  (added 
to  the  two  which  have  been  already  held— 
and  dishonored)  will  do  other  than  turn 
South  Vietnam  over  to  the  Communists. 

They  also  do  a  disservice  who  deny  that 
much  has  been  achieved,  that  the  military 
progriun,  the  economic  program,  the  social 
program,  the  informational  program  and  the 
various  technical  programs  have  all  accom- 
plished much— have  Indeed  built  the  spr  ng- 
board  of  victory— and  that  it  is  the  political, 
counter-subversive,  counter-terrorist  pro- 
gram wJiich  still  needs  special  attention. 

It  is  accurate  to  say  that  a  glass  is  half 
full  of  water  and  it  is  also  accurate  to  say 
that  the  glass  is  half  empty.  To  dwell  on 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  achieved  victory 
does  not  negate  the  other  fact  that  we  have 
prevented  defeat— and  that  a  stalemate  Is 
much  better  than  a  defeat. 

It  is  not  the  American  tradition  to  get 
panicky  whenever  there  Is  a  little  rough 
weather.  If  we  decide  only  to  interest  our- 
.selves  in  the  nice,  quiet,  neat  countries 
(Which  do  not  need  our  help)  and  abandon 
■.11  the  rough,  tough,  difficult  places  to  the 
Communists,  we  will  soon  find  ourselvw  sur- 
rounded by  a  rough,  tough  world  which  is 
aimed  straight  at  the  destruction  of  the 
United  States  and  which  will  make  our  pres- 
ent effort  in  Vietnam  seem  like  the  mildest 
of  pink  teas. 


One  Response  on  Medicare 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  19,  1965 
Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  pieces  of 
legislation  have  received  greater  publicly 
than  the  so-called  medicare  bill.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  few  pieces  of 
legislation  have  received  less  actual  pub- 
lic interest  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  publicity  about  it. 

This  fact— the  general  public  apathy 
toward  such  a  measuie— was  amply  dem- 
onstrated recently  in  one  of  the  cities  of 
mv  district.  Red  Wing.  Minn.  The  edi- 
tor of  the  Red  Wing  Republican-Eagle, 
a  dailv  newspaper,  wrote  an  editorial  on 
November  25,  1964.  in  which  he  bluntly 
asked  if  there  was  one  single  elderly  per- 
son m  his  area  that  does  not  receive  ade- 
quate medical  care  because  he  cannot 
afford  it.  He  asked  with  equally  direct 
candor  whether  any  such  person  could 
say  that  the  Kerr-Mills  law.  which  has 
been  doing  such  a  good  job  in  Minnesota, 
has  failed  him  while  "medicare'   would 

help  him? 

Following  is  the  full  editorial  from  the 
Red  Wing  Republican-Eagle: 

What  Case  for  Medicare? 

Reelected  Congressman  Al  Qihe  spoke  at 
length  against  social  security  medicare  when 
he  appeared  in  Red  Wing  last  week,  and  we 
are  glad  he  did. 
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So  many  GOP  Congressmen  were  burled 
under  the  antl-Goldwater  avalanche  Novem- 
ber 3  that  medicare  appears  almost  certain 
to  pass  next  year.  Some  believe  the  new 
Congress  will  rush  It  through  shortly  after 
convening  in  January.  But  nothing  Is  pre- 
ordained In  politics  or  legislation,  and  mi- 
nority Congressmen  ought  to  keep  pressing 
the  case  for  not  overburdening  our  social 
security  system. 

The  Kerr-Mills  approach  to  medical  care 
for  the  elderly  is  well  started  in  Minnesota. 
Goodhue  County's  welfare  department  has 
the  program  in  full  swing.  And  because 
Kerr-Mills  offers  so  much  broader  protection 
than  the  social  security  plan — while  limiting 
its  coverage  to  those  who  can't  afford  to  pay 
their  own  way — we  agree  with  Quie  that 
Kerr-MUls  In  infinitely  to  be  preferred. 

But  are  we  wrong?  Is  there  an  elderly 
person  living  in  this  area  who  is  not  getting 
the  medical  treatment  he  ought  to  have  be- 
cause he  can't  afford  It?  Can  such  a  person 
say  that  Kerr-Mills  has  failed  to  help  him 
while  social  security  medicare  would? 

If  such  a  person  exists,  we  wish  he  would 
step  forward  by  writing  us  a  letter  or  visiting 
the  DRE's  editorial  oflSces.  If  his  case  Is 
valid.  It  would  make  a  wounderful  case  study 
In  refuting  the  views  that  we  have  expressed 
here  and  Quie  has  so  ably  championed.  If 
none  such  exists,  on  the  other  hand,  it's 
hard  to  see  much  reason  for  Congress  to 
Impose  social  security  medicare  on  an  un- 
willing cotmtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  upon  reading  this  fine 
editorial  with  its  thought-provoking 
questions,  I  wrote  Mr.  Phil  Duff,  editor 
of  the  Red  Wing  Republican-Eagle,  com- 
plimenting him,  asking  for  a  report  on 
how  many  elderly  people  actually  came 
forward  to  declare  Kerr-Mills  of  no  value, 
and  asking  his  permission  to  share  his 
views  and  information  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

This  is  my  letter: 

Decembeb  4,  1964. 
Mr.  Phil  Dtmr, 
Red  Wing  Republican-Eagle, 
Red  Wing,  Minn. 

Dear  Phil:  Your  editorial  "What  Case  for 
Medicare?"  on  November  25  was  a  dandy,  and 
I  appreciate  greatly  your  reference  to  my 
views  on  this  issue. 

It  win  be  interesting  to  see  how  many 
elderly  persons  come  forward  to  declare  that 
the  Kerr-Mills  program  Is  of  no  value,  or  that 
they  are  not  getting  proper  medical  treat- 
ment because  of  lack  of  funds.  I  wish  that 
you  would  give  me  a  report  on  the  results  of 
this  appeal  as  I  may  want  to  Include  It  with 
your  editorial  as  an  extension  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  H.  Quie, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  December  30.  1964,  I 
received  a  reply  to  my  letter  from  Mr. 
Duff.  He  stated  that  only  one  person 
had  come  forward  with  a  response.  Mr. 
Duff  also  kindly  included  two  clippings 
from  his  newspaper.  The  first  is  a  letter 
to  the  editor — the  only  response  he  re- 
ceived.   The  second  is  a  followup  edito- 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  20, 1965 

The  House  met  at  10:30  o'clock  a.ra., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore,  Mr.  Celler. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  used  these  words  from  King  Solo- 


rial  which  Mr.  Duff  wrote.  Following 
are  his  letter  to  me,  the  letter  to  the 
editor  which  I  just  mentioned,  and  the 
followup  editorial: 

Daily  Republican-Eagle, 
Red  Wing,  Minn.,  December  30,  1964. 
Hon.  Albert  H.  Quie, 
Mem.ber  of  Congress, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Al  :  To  answer  your  request  of  a  little 
bit  back.  I  received  only  one  response  to  my 
suggestion  that  old  people  come  forward  with 
actual  cases  to  show  how  Kerr-Mills  didn't 
fill  the  bill  but  medicare  would. 

This    one    response — obviously    not    very 
clear — Is    marked     on     enclosed     tearsheet. 
Another  tearsheet  shows  my  followup  edito- 
rial.    Nothing  since. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  S.  Duff,  Jr., 

Editor -Publisher. 


Letter  to  the  Editor — Other  Nations  Fend 

Medicare  Success 
To  the  Editor: 

In  as  much  that  Representative  Albert 
Quie  thanked  you  for  your  editorial  and 
you  had  no  word  from  older  folks  I  will  try 
to  put  In  one  little  bit  for  as  much  as  It 
might  be  worth. 

It  Is  real  nice  for  older  people  that  might 
have  $200  or  $300  stashed  away  so  dad  could 
get  a  new  suit  as  his  old  one  Is  10  or  15 
years  old,  or  mother  would  like  a  new  coat. 
But  one  of  them  needed  medical  attention 
and  according  to  Kerr-Mllls  they  had  to  go 
and  bow  down  to  the  welfare  board  and 
were  told :  spend  your  money  first  so  AMA  can 
survive. 

I  would  ask  Quie  as  a  good  Norseman  to 
take  a  trip  to  any  one  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries  which  all  have  medicare  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  and  they  would  not  part 
with  it. 

England  started  about  25  years  ago  and 
there  If  today  you  would  speak  against  It  you 
would  be  hung.  Quie  and  the  Farm  Bureau 
are  against  everything  the  Government  does. 
But  their  members  are  the  first  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  Quie  and  the  Goodhue  and 
Wabasha  Counties  newly  elected  representa- 
tives don't  want  reapportionment. 

They,  plus  the  Farm  Bureau,  think  that 
10,000  rural  people  should  have  the  same 
voice  In  the  legislature  as  200,000  urban 
dwellers. 

If  Quie  and  these  representatives  would 
only  consider  that  it  is  not  only  farmers  they 
represent  but  about  50-50  labor  which  they 
are  against,  let  them  consider  who  buys  their 
products. 

An  Oldster. 

Lake  City. 


One  Response  on  Medicare 
The  DRE  several  weeks  ago  Invited  readers 
to  come  forward  with  specific  Illustrations 
of  the  need  for  a  social  security  medicare 
program.  We  asked  for  actual  examples  of 
elderly  people  who  need  and  deserve  the 
taxpald  care  that  the  President's  medicare 
bill  would  provide  but  who  can't  get  this 
needed  care  through  the  local-State-Federal 
Kerr-MUls  program. 

Congressman  Al  Quie  noted  this  editorial 
and  wrote  to  express  his  interest.    He  would 


like  to  have  the  results,  Quie  said,  In  antici- 
pation of  the  congressional  medicare  debate 
early  next  year.  ^ 

So  far  only  one  response.  A  Lake  City  old- 
ster  wrote  that  Kerr-Mills  may  be  "real  nice 
for  older  people  that  might  have  $200  or  $300 
stashed  away"  to  pay  for  a  needed  new  suit 
or  new  coat.  But  if  husband  and  wile 
needed  medical  care,  "they  had  to  go  and 
bow  down  to  the  welfare  board"  under  the 
Kerr-Mllls  program.  And  then  they  were 
told  to  go  and  spend  their  money  first. 

This  writer  provided  no  more  Information 
on  his  personal  situation,  but  the  above  sug- 
gests he  hasn't  realized  the  full  benefits  ol 
Minnesota's  program  under  the  Kerr-Milli 
law.  This  program — officially  "medical  aid 
to  the  aged" — would  allow  him  to  get  the 
needed  suit  and  coat  and  still  get  all  the 
medical  attention  he  or  his  wife  should  have. 

A  welfare  worker  must  first  take  some 
confidential  Information  to  determine  his 
eligibility.  But  then  this  couple  can  have 
as  much  as  $200  In  monthly  Income,  $15,000 
clear  in  a  home,  $1,000  In  cash  savings,  and 
$1,000  each  in  cash  value  life  insurance  and 
still  have  the  welfare  office  pay  all  their  doc- 
tor, medicine,  hospital,  and  nursing  home 
bills  after  they  have  first  paid  $200  per  year 
themselves.  Nor  Is  any  lien  attached  to  their 
home. 

This  splendid  medical  coverage  is  avail- 
able to  all  Minnesotans  65  and  older  right 
now.  Why  should  we  want  a  medicare  bill 
that  will  impose  new  taxes  on  family  Incomes 
$5,200  and  under  in  order  to  pay  hospital 
bills  for  elderly  couples  who  have  more  than 
$200  monthly  Income,  or  more  than  $15,000 
value  In  a  house,  or  more  than  $1,000  in  the 
bank,  and  $2,000  in  cash  value  life  Insurance? 

Mr.  Speaker,  taking  Into  account  the 
published  circulation  of  the  Red  Wing 
Republican-Eagle  and  the  National  Edi- 
torial Association's  estimate  of  how 
many  Individuals  read  each  newspaper 
circulated,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
about  30,000  people  read  the  Red  Wing 
Republican-Eagle  each  day. 

Yet,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  cut  that 
30,000  figure  in  half,  or  in  fourths,  or 
even  smaller,  and  it  would  still  be  obvious 
that  just  one  response  hardly  shows  any 
great  public  support  for  medicare. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Duff,  in  his  followup 
editorial,  met  the  argument  of  the  let- 
ter with  logical  facts  and  statistics 
which  must  cause  any  reasonable  per- 
son to  conclude  that  the  letterwriter,  If 
possessed  of  the  information  contained 
in  the  editorial,  might  have  earlier  re- 
considered his  view. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  appear  that  If 
the  response  to  such  an  editorial  ques- 
tion were  not  greater  in  all  the  com- 
munities of  America  than  it  was  in  Red 
Wing,  Minn.,  that  medicare  would  not 
be  considered  of  major  importance. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  until 
now,  there  has  been  very  little  evidence 
to  indicate  that  the  response  in  any 
given  city  would  be  any  greater  than 
that  which  I  have  just  shown. 
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mon,  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  wisest  men 
who  ever  lived,  I  Kings  3:9:  Give  there- 
fore thy  servant  an  understanding 
heart. 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God,  Thou  art  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  universe  and  the  Guiding 
Intelligence  in  the  life  of  men  and  of 
nations. 


On  this  solemn  and  sacred  day  In  the 
calendar  of  our  national  life  we  are  in- 
voking the  blessings  of  Thy  grace  upon 
our  newly  elected  President  and  Vice 
President,  who  are  about  to  take  the  oath 
of  ofiBce  and  pledge  their  allegiance  to  our 
country  and  the  Constitution. 

Grant  that  they  may  have  a  vital  and 
vivid  understanding  of  Thy  divine  spirit, 


walking  with  them  in  prayer  in  order  that 
thev  may  know  how  to  march  in  step 
with  the  eternal  will  and  wisdom  of  God 
and  working  with  Thee  in  seeking  first 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteous- 
ness. ,    ,     , 

May  they  be  men  of  vision  and  of  valor, 
richly  endowed  with  clear  minds  and 
courageous  hearts  as  they  struggle  to 
meet  and  master  the  challenge  of  arduous 
tasks  and  heavy  responsibilities. 

Inspire  them  with  a  filial  trust  in  Thee 
and  a  fraternal  attitude  toward  the  citi- 
zens of  our  land  and  all  the  members  of 
the  human  family. 

We  earnestly  beseech  Thee  that  this 
may  be  for  each  of  us  a  time  of  renewed 
consecration  when  we  shall  highly  re- 
solve to  live  out  each  day  in  faith  and  in 
faithfulness. 

May  we  receive  the  benediction  of  Thy 
praise  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


ADJOURNMENT 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  inaugural 
ceremonies  (at  12  o'clock  and  33  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House,  without  returning 
to  its  Chamber,  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 122,  stood  in  adjournment  until 
tomorrow,  Thursday,  January  21,  1965, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio 
(at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford), 
on  account  of  sudden  death  of  his  wife. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  announce  that  Members 
must  display  their  official  tickets  In 
order  to  get  a  seat  on  the  platform. 
There  are  no  extra  seats  available,  so 
former  Members  cannot  join  the  pro- 
cession. 

The  same  holds  true  for  children. 
They  can  neither  go  with  the  procession 
nor  be  seated  on  the  platform. 

The  seats  for  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  have  no  cover.  Therefore, 
Members  are  urged  to  wear  overcoats 
and  take  hats  for  protection  against  the 
cold  weather. 

The  procession  will  be  headed  by  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  bearing  the  mace.  He 
will  be  followed  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore, then  the  chairmen  of  committees 
and  other  Members  in  order  of  seniority. 

Following  the  Presidential  oath  of  of- 
fice proceeding  on  the  east  front,  shuttle 
buses  will  be  available  at  First  and  In- 
dependence Avenue,  between  12:30  and 
1:30,  to  take  Members  and  their  families 
to  the  parade  reviewing  stands  at  the 
White  House.  The  buses  will  also  be 
available  to  bring  Members  and  families 
back  to  the  Capitol  after  the  parade. 

And  now,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 122,  the  House  will  form  in  proces- 
sion and  go  in  a  body  to  the  east  front 
to  attend  the  swearing-in  ceremonies  for 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Thereupon,  at  10  o'clock  and  35  min- 
utes a.m.,  the  Members  of  the  House, 
preceded  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore,  proceeded  to 
the  east  front  of  the  Capitol. 


commending  and  congratulating  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  for  the  truly  patriotic  way  he 
has  conducted  himself  during  the  88th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admlnifl- 
tration. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

392.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treastiry,  Chairman,  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cU  on  International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Problems,  transmitting  the  ninth  special  re- 
port of  the  Coimcll  on  the  operations  and 
policies  of  the  International  financial  Insti- 
tutions of  which  the  United  States  Is  a  mem- 
ber, for  the  period  April  1.  1962,  to  June  80. 
1964,  pursuant  to  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ments Act  and  other  acts  affected  (H.  Doc. 
No.  60) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

393.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
mandatory  reporting  by  physicians  and  In- 
stitutions in  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
certain  physical  abuse  of  children";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Coltunbla. 

394.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  report 
for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1964.  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  PubUc  Laws  874  and  815,  81st 
Congress,  as  amended,  pursuant  to  require- 
ments of  the  two  laws;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

395.  A  letter  from  the  Public  Printer,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1964, 
pursuant  to  28  Stat.  603;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

396.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  an  applica- 
tion for  a  loan  under  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  to  assist  the  Camarlllo  County 
Water  District  of  CamarUlo,  Ventura  County. 
Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  January  20, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  10:30  o'clock  ajn., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

At  the  begiimlng  of  another  Presi- 
dential term,  let  us  offer  the  prayer 
written  by  the  first  President.  George 
Washington: 

"Almighty  God,  we  make  our  earnest 
prayer  that  Thou  wilt  keep  the  United 
States  in  Thy  holy  protection;  that  Thou 
wilt  incline  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  to 
cultivate  a  spirit  of  obedience  to  gov- 
ernment, and  entertain  a  brotherly  af- 
fection and  love  for  one  smother  and  for 
their  fellow  citizens  of  the  United  States 
at  large;  and,  finally,  that  Thou  wilt 
most  graciously  be  pleased  to  dispose  us 
all  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
demean  ourselves  with  that  charity, 
humility,  and  pacific  temper  of  mind 
which  were  the  characteristics  of  the 
Divine  Author  of  our  blessed  religion, 
and  without  a  humble  imitation  of  whose 
example  in  these  things,  we  can  never 
hope  to  be  a  happy  nation. 

"Grant  oiu*  supplication,  we  beseech 
Thee,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen." 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.FINO: 

H.R.  3294.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Issuance 
of  fractional  currency  In  order  to  relieve  the 
shortage  of  coins;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HALEY: 

H.R.  3295.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8e  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
extend  to  Imported  tangerines  the  restric- 
tions Imposed  by  such  section  on  certain 
other  Imported  commodities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 

HJl.  3296.  A  bin  to  provide  an  Increase 
In  the  retired  pay  of  certain  members  of  the 
former  Lighthouse  Service;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
FRIDAY,  AT  NOON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  quorum  call,  which  will  be 
had  shortly,  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment at  the  conclusion  of  the  inaugural 
ceremonies  until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Fri- 
day, as  agreed  to  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
77.  The  SPEABaai  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner,  Avon  Park.  Fla.,  relative  to 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  FRIDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  previously  entered,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Friday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  10 
o'clock  and  46  minutes  a.m.),  imder  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  adjourned 
until  Friday,  January  22,  1965,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 
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INAUGURATION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

At  10  o'clock  and  46  minutes  a.m.  the 
Senate,  headed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  I  Mr.  Hayden],  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  (Mr.  Felton  M.  Johnston), 
and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  (Mr.  Joseph 
C.  Duke  I ,  proceeded  to  the  inaugural 
platform  at  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol 
and  took  the  spaces  assigned  to  them  on 
the  left  of  the  place  reserved  for  the 
President-elect. 

The  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, headed  by  the  Speaker  [John 
W.  McCormack]  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  (Mr.  Ralph  R.  Roberts) ,  had  pre- 
ceded the  Senate  to  the  platform,  and 
taken  the  spaces  assigned  to  them  on  the 
right  of  the  place  reserved  for  the  Presi- 
dent-elect. 

The  Governors  of  the  States  were  es- 
corted by  Mr.  James  Johnson  to  the 
places  assigned  them  on  the  right  of  the 
inaugural  platform. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard,  with 
their  aides,  were  escorted  to  the  places 
assigned  them  on  the  right  of  the  in- 
augural platform. 

The  diplomatic  corps  were  escorted  by 
Mr.  Robert  Dunphy  to  the  places  as- 
signed them  on  the  left  of  the  inaugural 
platform. 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net were  escorted  by  Mr.  Emery  Frazier 
to  the  places  assigned  them  on  the  left 
of  the  inaugural  platform. 

The  members-of-the-Cabinet-desig- 
nate  of  the  President-elect  were  escorted 
to  the  places  assigned  to  them  on  the 
left  of  the  inaugural  platform. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  pre- 
ceded by  its  marshal,  T.  Perry  Lippitt 
and  its  clerk,  John  F.  Davis,  were  es- 
corted by  Mr.  Gordon  F.  Harrison,  staff 
director  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  the  in- 
augural platform,  and  took  the  places 
assigned  them,  to  the  left  of  the  place 
reserved  for  the  President-elect. 

Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Mrs. 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  were  escorted  by 
Mrs.  B.  Everett  Jordan,  to  the  places 
assigned  to  them  on  the  platform. 

The  Vice-Piesident-elect  of  the  United 
States,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  was  es- 
corted by  Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan, 
Representative  Carl  Albert,  Mr.  Joseph 
Duke,  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate, 
and  Mr.  Zeake  Johnson,  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  the  place  assigned  to  him. 

The  President-elect  of  the  United 
States,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  was  es- 
corted to  the  inaugural  platform  by  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Arrangements,  consisting  of  B.  Everett 
Jordan,  chairman,  U.S.  Senate,  North 
Carolina;  John  Sparkman,  U.S.  Senate, 
Alabama;    Leverett    Saltonstall,    U.S. 


Senate,  Massachusetts;  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack, Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Massachusetts;  Carl  Albert, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Okla- 
homa ;  Charles  A.  Halleck.  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  Indiana,  accom- 
panied by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
Felton  M.  Johnston. 

PLAYING    OF    "STARS    AND   STRIPES   FOREVER" 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  distinguished  guests,  and  fel- 
low citizens  of  this  great  representative 
Republic,  we  are  here  today  to  inaugurate 
the  36th  President  of  this  Union  of  free 
peoples. 

It  is  a  great  honor  for  me,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Congressional  Commit- 
tee on  Arrangements  for  this  event,  to 
begin  this  event  by  presenting  the  U.S. 
Marine  Band,  under  the  direction  of  Lt. 
Col.  Albert  P.  Schoepper,  which  will  play 
a  song  we  love. 

The  U.S.  Marine  Band  played  "Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever." 

INVOCATION 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
audience  will  please  rise  as  the  Most 
Reverend  Robert  E.  Lucey  pronounces 
the  invocation. 

The  Most  Reverend  Robert  E.  Lucey, 
S.T.D.,  archbishop  of  San  Antonio, 
offered  the  following  invocation: 

Almighty  and  eternal  God,  we  ask  a 
blessing  upon  all  who  are  gathered  here 
today  to  honor  the  Chief  Executive  of 
our  Nation  and  our  Vice  President.  We' 
thank  Thee  for  peace  and  prosperity;  we 
are  grateful  for  fertile  soil,  abundant 
hai-vests  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  by 
which  we  live.  But  we  remember  that 
man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone  and  so 
we  are  grateful  too  for  the  spiritual 
heritage  of  our  Nation — a  sense  of  justice 
to  all  mankind,  a  spirit  of  charity  to  the 
lowly  and  the  oppressed. 

In  Thy  divine  providence,  O  Heavenly 
Father,  the  moral  leadership  of  the 
world iias  been  entrusted  to  us;  the  fate 
of  humanity  is  in  our  hands;  the  nations 
look  to  us  for  survival;  Western  civiliza- 
tion stands  or  falls  with  America.  In 
these  days  of  tragedy  and  crisis  all  that 
we  hold  dear  is  challenged — belief  in 
God,  respect  for  human  personality, 
honor,  integrity,  the  very  freedom  of  the 
human  spii-it.  All  these  are  at  stake  and 
our  country,  champion  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice, must  lead  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  hope. 

We  pray  that  Almighty  God  may  grant 
to  the  leader  of  our  country  wisdom  and 
understanding,  strength  and  courage. 
In  these  days  of  stress  and  strife,  in  the 
hour  of  fateful  decision,  may  God  make 
cleat  to  our  President  the  path  of  honor 
and  of  peace,  the  path  of  freedom  and 
justice,  the  path  of  brotherhood  and 
truth — that  truth  that  makes  men  free. 
Amen. 

SELECTION    BY    U.S.    MARINE    BAND 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  We 
shall  now  be  favored  with  another  num- 
ber by  the  U.S.  Marine  Band. 

(The  U.S.  Marine  Band  played  "Hail, 
America.") 

SOLO 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  We 
shall  now  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
a  special  arrangement  of  "America,  the 


Beautiful"  by  Miss  Leontyne  Price,  ac- 
companied by  the  U.S.  Marine  Band. 

(Miss  Leontyne  Price  sang  "America 
the  Beautiful.") 

PRAYER 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Rabbi  Hyman  Judah  Schachtel  will  now 
lead  us  in  prayer. 

Rabbi  Hyman  Judah  Schachtel,  Con- 
gregation Beth  Israel,  Houston,  Tex., 
offered  the  following  prayer : 

Almighty  God,  we  thank  Thee  for  this 
inaugural,  the  living  historic  witness  to 
our  faith  in  Thee  and  to  the  choice  and 
actions  of  a  free  people.  Here  at  the 
Capitol  of  our  Nation,  the  very  sight  of 
which  exalts  our  hearts  and  awakens 
thrilling  memories  of  the  preeminent 
men  of  our  resplendent  past,  we  pray  for 
Thy  blessings  upon  our  beloved  President, 
the  Vice  President,  and  those  associated 
with  them  in  the  sacred  trust  of  leader- 
ship. 

As  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  and  Hubert 
Horatio  Humphrey  each  places  his  hand 
on  the  Bible  to  take  his  oath  of  office,  let 
them  know  and  let  us  feel  that  the  hands 
of  all  of  us  join  theirs  in  this  symbolic 
avowal  that  Thou  art  supreme  and  Thy 
Holy  Word  our  eternal  challenge. 

We  ask  for  no  miracles  beyond  the 
miracle  which  is  always  with  us,  if  we 
will  only  use  it,  the  power  of  love  to  trans- 
form foes  into  friends,  slaves  into  free- 
men, the  curse  of  war  and  poverty  into 
the  benediction  of  concord  and  plenty. 

May  this  inauguration  mark.  O  Lord, 
the  renewal  of  a  people  unafraid  of  the 
tasks  of  greatness,  a  turning  point  in 
American  history  when  we  move  closer  to 
the  realization  of  President  Johnson's 
dream  of  a  better  life  for  every  citizen, 
and  of  uniting  with  all  who  are  dedicated 
to  the  continuance  of  humanity's  im- 
memorial, heroic  journey  toward  freedom 
and  prosperity,  justice,  and  peace. 
Amen. 

ADMINISTRATION    OF    OATH    TO    VICE    PRESIDENT- 
ELECT 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives John  W.  McCormack,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, administered  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent-elect the  oath  of  office  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution,  which  he  repeated,  as 
follows : 

I,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  solemnly 
swear  that  I  will  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  against 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;  that  I 
will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
same;  that  I  take  this  obligation  freely, 
without  any  mental  reservation  or  pur- 
pose of  evasion;  and  that  I  will  well  and 
faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  the  of- 
fice on  which  I  am  about  to  enter.  So 
help  me  God. 

PRAYER 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Reverend  George  R.  Davis  will  now  lead 
us  in  prayer. 

The  Reverend  George  R.  Davis,  min- 
ister, National  City  Christian  Church, 
Washington.  D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  our  fathers,  to  whom  persons 
are  of  supreme  importance,  we  lift  up, 
this  day,  a  man  to  be  set  apart  in  a  spe- 
cial way.  In  our  love  and  prayers, 
through  this  historic  and  exalting  cere- 
mony, we  lift  him  up,  as  we  do  the  Vice 
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President  and  their  gracious  families.  To 
Thy  strong  help,  we  commend  them  and 
all  men  and  women  in  all  areas  and 
branches  of  our  Nation's  life  who  share 
the  terrible  splendor  of  leadership  and 

authority.  ,         ^,  . 

Bless  guard,  and  keep  Thy  servant, 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  that  he  may 
prosper  in  the  sacred  task  to  which  he 
has  been  called  by  the  decisive  vote  of  the 
people  and  by  divine  providence. 

We  thank  Thee  for  his  magnificently 
significant  service  to  his  Nation  and  the 
world,  already  written  on  history's  scroll. 
For  his  gallantry  and  stability,  seen  in 
times  of  greatest  peril  and  in  dark  trag- 
edy, as  well  as  in  the  daily  routine  of  his 
neVer-ending  duties,  we  thank  Thee. 

P^or  his  careful  preparation  for  such 
a  time  as  this,  by  hard  discipline  and 
patient  attention  to  details,  we  thank 
Thee. 

For  all  of  his  skills  in  the  political 
sciences  and  arts,  and  for  his  insights 
into  the  ways  of  government,  we  voice 
our  gratitude  to  Thee,  Giver  of  all  good 
gifts  to  men. 

To  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, continue  Thy  help,  and  to  all  those 
whooe  judgments  and  loyalties  they  must 
be  able  to  rely  upon. 

Grant  our  President  not  to  grov;  weary, 
as  he  must  remind  us  that  we  are  one 
people  and  that  we  are  but  one  of  many 
worthy  nations  in  an  aspiring  family  of 
nations. 

For  us,  God  of  all  the  worlds,  our 
dreams,  our  efforts,  and  our  sacrifices. 
Thou  wilt  redeem  to  give  them  universal 
meaning  and  pui-pose.  Uphold  him,  that 
he  may  encourage  us  to  be  able  increas- 
inely  to  reason  together,  to  seek  an  es- 
sential consensus,  to  live  in  our  strange 
and  wonderful  diversity  with  stable  unity. 
Uphold  our  President,  O  God,  as  he  leads 
us  onward  to  that  desirable  society  of 
persons  who  seek  real  worth,  a  society 
in  which  none  shall  live  in  fear,  because 
justice,  mercy,  and  brotherhood  will 
flourish  on  the  earth.  This  we  pray  in 
the  name  of  Him  who  is  the  wonderful 
Counselor,  the  mighty  God,  the  everlast- 
ing Father,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Amen. 

ADMINISTRATION   OF  OATH  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT-ELECT 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
Earl  Warren,  administered  to  the 
President-elect  the  oath  of  office  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution,  which  he 
repeated,  as  follows: 

I,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  do  sol- 
emnly swear  that  I  will  faithfully  exe- 
cute the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  So  help 
me  God. 

INAUGURAL      ADDRESS      BY      PRESIDENT      LYNDON 
B.  JOHNSON 

Thereupon,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  delivered  the  following  In- 
augural Address: 

President  JOHNSON.  My  fellow 
countrymen:  On  this  occasion,  the  oath 
I  have  taken  before  you  and  before  God, 
is  not  mine  alone,  but  ours  together.  We 
are  one  nation  and  one  people.  Our  fate 
as  a  nation  and  our  future  as  a  people 


rest  not  upon  one  citizen  but  upon  all 
citizens. 

That  is  the  majesty  and  the  meaning 
of  this  moment. 

For  every  generation,  there  is  a  des- 
tiny. For  some,  history  decides.  For 
this  generation,  the  choice  must  be  our 
own. 

Even  now,  a  rocket  moves  toward  Mars. 
It  reminds  us  that  the  world  will  not  be 
the  same  for  our  children,  or  even  for 
ourselves  in  a  short  span  of  years.  The 
next  man  to  stand  here  will  look  out  on  a 
scene  that  is  different  from  our  own,  be- 
cause ours  is  a  time  of  change — rapid  and 
fantastic  change— baring  the  secrets  of 
nature— multiplying  the  nations — plac- 
ing in  uncertain  hands  new  weapons  for 
mastery  and  destruction — shaking  old 
values  and  uprooting  old  ways. 

Our  destiny  in  the  midst  of  change  will 
rest  on  the  unchanged  character  of  our 
people  and  on  their  faith. 

They  came  here — the  exile  and  the 
stranger,  brave  but  frightened — to  find  a 
place  where  a  man  could  be  his  own  man. 
They  made  a  covenant  with  this  land. 
Conceived  in  justice,  written  in  liberty, 
bound  in  union,  it  was  meant  one  day  to 
inspire  the  hopes  of  all  mankind,  and 
it  binds  us  still.  If  we  keep  its  terms, 
we  shall  flourish. 

First,  justice  was  the  promise  that  all 
who  made  the  journey  would  share  in 
the  fruits  of  the  land. 

In  a  land  of  great  wealth,  families 
must  not  live  in  hopeless  poverty. 

In  a  land  rich  in  hai"vest,  children  just 
must  not  go  hungry. 

In  a  land  of  healing  miracles,  neigh- 
bors must  not  suffer  and  die  untended. 

In  a  great  land  of  learning  and  schol- 
ars, young  people  must  be  taught  to  read 
and  write. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  that  I  have 
served  this  nation,  I  have  believed  that 
this  injustice  to  our  people,  this  waste 
of  our  resources,  was  our  real  enemy. 
For  thirty  years  or  more,  with  the  re- 
sources I  have  had,  I  have  vigilantly 
fought  against  it.  I  have  learned  and  I 
know  that  it  will  not  surrender  easily. 

But  change  has  given  us  new  weapons. 
Before  this  generation  of  Americans  is 
finished,  this  enemy  will  not  only  re- 
treat—it will  be  conquered.  [Applause.] 
Justice  requires  us  to  remember:  when 
any  citizen  denies  his  fellow,  saying :  His 
color  is  not  mine  or  his  beliefs  are  strange 
and  different,  in  that  moment  he  betrays 
America,  though  his  forebears  created 
this  nation. 

Liberty  was  the  second  article  of  our 
covenant.  It  was  self-government,  it 
was  our  Bill  of  Rights.  But  it  was  more. 
America  would  be  a  place  where  each 
man  could  be  proud  to  be  himself: 
stretching  his  talents,  rejoicing  in  his 
work,  important  in  the  life  of  his  neigh- 
bors and  his  nation. 

This  has  become  more  difficult  in  a 
world  where  change  and  growth  seem 
to  tower  beyond  the  control  and  even 
the  judgment  of  men.  We  must  work 
to  provide  the  knowledge  and  the  sur- 
roundings which  can  enlarge  the  possi- 
bilities of  every  citizen. 

The  American  covenant  called  on  us 
to  help  show  the  way  for  the  liberation 
of  man,  and  that  is  our  goal.    Thus,  if  as 


a  nation,  there  is  much  outside  our  con- 
trol, as  a  people  no  stranger  is  outside 
our  hope. 

Change  has  brought  new  meaning  to 
that  old  mission.  We  can  never  again 
stand  aside  prideful  in  isolation.  Ter- 
rific dangers  and  troubles  that  we  once 
called  "foreign"  now  constantly  live 
among  us.  If  American  lives  must  end, 
and  American  treasure  be  spilled,  in 
countries  that  we  barely  know,  then  that 
is  the  price  that  change  has  demanded  of 
conviction  and  of  our  enduring  covenant. 
Think  of  our  world  as  it  looks  from  that 
rocket  that  is  heading  toward  Mars.  It 
is  like  a  child's  globe,  hanging  in  space, 
the  continent  stuck  to  its  side  like  col- 
ored maps.  We  are  all  fellow  passengers 
on  a  dot  of  earth.  And  each  of  us,  in  the 
span  of  time,  has  really  only  a  moment 
among  our  companions. 

How  incredible  it  is  that  in  this  fragile 
existence  we  should  hate  and  destroy  one 
another.  There  are  possibilities  enough 
for  all  who  will  abandon  mastery  over 
others  to  pursue  mastery  over  nature. 
There  is  v.-orld  enough  for  all  to  seek 
their  happiness  in  their  own  way. 

Our  nation's  course  is  abundantly 
clear.  We  aspire  to  nothing  that  belongs 
to  others.  We  seek  no  dominion  over 
our  fellow  man,  but  man's  dominion  over 
tyranny  and  misery. 

But  more  is  required.  Men  want  to  be 
part  of  a  common  enterprise — a  cause 
greater  than  themselves.  And  each  of  us 
must  find  a  way  to  advance  the  purpose 
of  the  nation,  thus  finding  new  purpose 
for  ourselves.  Without  this,  we  will  sim- 
ply become  a  nation  of  strangers. 

The  third  article  is  union.  To  those 
who  were  small  and  few  against  the 
wilderness,  the  success  of  liberty  de- 
manded the  strength  of  the  union.  Two 
centuries  of  change  have  made  this  true 
again.  ,        , 

No  longer  need  capitalist  and  worker, 
farmer  and  clerk,  city  and  countryside, 
struggle  to  divide  our  bounty.  By  work- 
ing shoulder  to  shoulder  together  we  can 
increase  the  bounty  of  all. 

We  have  discovered  that  every  child 
who  learns,  and  every  man  who  finds 
work,  and  every  sick  body  that  is  made 
whole— like  a  candle  added  to  an  altar- 
brightens  the  hope  of  all  the  faithful. 

So  let  us  reject  any  among  us  who  seek 
to  reopen  old  wounds  and  rekindle  old 
hatreds.  They  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
seeking  nation. 

Let  us  now  join  reason  to  faith  and  ac- 
tion to  experience,  to  transform  our  unity 
of  interest  into  a  unity  of  purpose. 
[Applause.]  For  the  hour  and  the  day 
and  the  time  are  here  to  achieve  progress 
without  strife,  to  achieve  change  without 
hatred:  not  without  difference  of  opin- 
ion but  without  the  deep  and  abiding 
divisions  which  scar  the  union  for  gen- 
erations.   [Applause.] 

Under  this  covenant  of  justice,  lib- 
erty and  union,  we  have  become  a  na- 
tion; prosperous,  great  and  mighty.  And 
we  have  kept  our  freedom. 

But  we  have  no  promise  from  God  that 
our  greatness  will  endure. 

We  have  been  allowed  by  Him  to  seek 
greatness  with  the  sweat  of  our  hands 
and  the  strength  of  our  spirit. 
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I  do  not  believe  that  the  Great  Society 
is  the  ordered,  changeless,  and  sterile 
battalion  of  the  ants. 

It  is  the  excitement  of  becoming — al- 
ways becoming,  trying,  probing,  falling, 
resting,  and  trying  again — but  always 
trying  and  always  gaining.    [Applause.] 

In  each  generation — with  toil  and 
tears — we  have  had  to  earn  our  heritage 
again. 

If  we  fail  now,  then  we  will  have  for- 
gotten in  abundance  what  we  learned  in 
hardship:  that  democracy  rests  on  faith, 
that  freedom  asks  more  than  it  gives,  and 
the  judgment  of  God  is  harshest  on  those 
who  are  most  favored. 

If  we  succeed,  it  will  not  be  because 
of  what  we  have,  but  it  will  be  because  of 
what  we  are;  not  because  of  what  we  own, 
but  rather  because  of  what  we  believe. 
[Applause.] 

For  we  are  a  nation  of  believers. 
Underneath  the  clamor  of  building  and 
the  rush  of  our  day's  pursuits,  we  are 
believers  in  justice  and  liberty  and  union. 
And  in  our  own  union.  We  believe  that 
every  man  must  some  day  be  free.  [Ap- 
plause.]   And  we  believe  in  ourselves. 

That  is  the  mistake  that  our  enemies 
have  always  made.  In  my  lifetime — in 
depression  and  in  war — they  have  await- 
ed our  defeat.  Each  time,  from  the  secret 
places  of  the  American  heart,  came  forth 
the  faith  that  they  could  not  see  or  that 
they  could  not  even  imagine,  and  it 
brought  us  victory.  And  it  will  again. 
[Applause.]  h 

For  this  is  what  America  is  all  about. 
It  is  the  uncrossed  desert  and  the  un- 
climbed  ridge.  It  is  the  star  that  is 
not  reached  and  the  harvest  that  is  sleep- 
ing in  the  unplowed  ground. 

Is  our  world  gone?  We  say  farewell. 
Is  a  new  world  coming?  We  welcome 
it — and  we  will  bend  it  to  the  hopes  of 
man.     [Applause.] 

To  these  trusted  public  servants  and 
to  my  family,  and  those  close  friends  of 
mine  who  have  followed  me  down  a  long 
winding  road,  and  to  all  the  people  of 
this  union  and  the  world — I  will  repeat 
today  what  I  said  on  that  sorrowful  day 
in  November  last  year:  I  will  lead  and  I 
will  do  the  best  I  can.     [Applause.! 

But  you  must  look  within  your  own 
hearts  to  the  old  promises  and  to  the 
old  dreams.  They  will  lead  you  best  of 
all. 

For  myself,  I  ask  only  in  the  words 
of  an  ancient  leader:  "Give  me  now  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  that  I  may  go  out 
and  come  in  before  this  people:  for  who 
can  judge  this,  thy  people,  that  is  so 
great?"     [Prolonged  applause.] 

SELECTION  BY  THE  MORMON  TABERNACLE  CHOIR 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  We 
shall  now  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a 
special  selection  by  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  choirs,  the  Mormon  Tabernacle 
Choir,  conducted  by  Mr.  Richard  P.  Con- 
die,  which  will  now  sing  for  us  "This  Is 
My  Country." 

(The  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir  sang 
"This  Is  My  Country.") 

BENEDICTION 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
benediction  will  now  be  pronounced  by 
His  Eminence  Archbishop  lakovos. 

His  Eminence  Archbishop  lakovos, 
Greek  Orthodox  archbishop  of  North  and 


South  America,  pronounced  the  following 
benediction: 

Omnipotent  and  omniscient  God  who 
in  Thy  providence  ordains  that  the  des- 
tinies of  men  and  nations  upon  this  earth 
should  be  entrusted  into  the  hands  of  the 
worthy,  hearken,  we  beseech  Thee,  to  our 
thanksgiving  prayer  of  supplication. 

From  the  time  of  the  Pilgrims  and 
Founding  Fathers  of  our  Nation,  and 
throughout  the  course  of  our  entire  his- 
tory. Thou  hast  been  our  guiding  light, 
our  constant  inspiration  and  illumina- 
tion, and  an  inexhaustible  source  of  re- 
inforcement and  fortitude. 
•Having  our  trust  in  Thee,  we  have 
raised  under  the  splendor  of  Thy  skies 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  our  exalted  ideals 
and  national  pursuits,  and  in  the  measure 
of  Thy  loving  kindness,  we  selflessly 
serve  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  material 
welfare  of  our  fellow  man  at  home  and 
abroad. 

We  believe  it  is  Thy  will  that  we  con- 
tinue in  an  unbroken  continuity  this  hon- 
ored tradition.  And  it  is  this  belief  that 
uijderlies  the  Inaugural  ceremonies  and 
the  installation  of  our  36th  President  in 
the  person  of  an  honorable  and  dedicated 
servant  of  our  people — Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson. 

This  inaugural  ceremony,  O  Lord,  is  a 
most  solemn  act  of  rededication.  We 
therefore  pray  to  Thee  to  empower  our 
beloved  President,  our  Vice  President, 
and  their  associates  in  the  goverimient 
of  our  Nation,  to  ever  guard  and  preserve 
the  image  and  beauty  of  our  common- 
wealth as  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave. 

Shield  and  protect  them  from  all  ills 
and  enable  us  ever  to  uphold  the  spirit 
that  made  our  Nation  the  hope  of  the 
distressed  and  the  joy  of  the  oppressed. 

We  ask  this  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
lifegiving  Trinity,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
Nation  and  all  nations  believing  or  as- 
piring for  freedom,  justice,  dignity,  and 
peace.    Amen. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Please  remain  standing  while  the  U.S. 
Marine  Band  plays  our  "National  An- 
them." 

(The  U.S.  Marine  Band  played  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner.") 

At  12  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.,  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  escorted  by  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Arrangements, 
retired  from  the  platform,  followed  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  the 
Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  other  dis- 
tinguished guests  who  had  been  invited 
to  witness  the  ceremony. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Ephesians  4:1:/  beseech  you  to  walk 
worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  ye  are 
called. 


Almighty  God,  humbly  and  con- 
fidently, we  are  again  turning  unto 
Thee  in  the  sacred  attitude  of  prayer 
mindful  of  Thy  blessings  in  all  our  yes- 
terdays and  encouraged  by  Thy  gra- 
clous  promises  of  help  for  each  new  day. 

Grant  that  we  may  have  a  clear  vision 
and  understanding  of  our  problems  and 
responsibilities,  viewing  them  in  their 
right  perspectives  and  daring  to  face 
them  bravely. 

May  we  daily  pledge  allegiance  and 
fidelity  to  the  conviction  of  the  Pounding 
Fathers,  and  may  we  covet  and  cultivate 
the  spirit  of  justice,  liberty,  and  unity, 
for  our  beloved  country  cannot  occupy 
a  sacred  place  of  influence  and  power 
in  wisely  shaping  the  life  and  destiny 
of  mankind,  so  long  as  these  virtues  and 
principles  are  not  regnant  in  our  own 
Ufe. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


YOUTH    CORPS     PAY     FL(X)R    SET 

AT  $1.25 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  certain  other  Members  were  dis- 
appointed, as  I  was,  in  reading  an 
Associated  Press  story  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  yesterday 
where  it  says : 

The  Labor  Department,  under  considerable 
pressure  from  organized  labor,  has  set  a 
$1.25  minimum  wage  for  youths  working  in 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  projects  under 
President  Johnson's  program  to  combat 
poverty. 

Several  days  ago  I  had  telephone  con- 
versations with  people  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  they  told  me  that 
this  was  under  consideration.  Many 
school  districts  have  been  trying  to  co- 
operate in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
program  in  trying  to  give  employment 
to  youngsters  going  to  school.  Then  they 
get  the  ruling  they  will  have  to  pay  $1.25 
an  hour  for  unskilled,  untrained  labor 
working  in  cafeterias,  custodial  train- 
ing, doing  file  work,  and  things  of  that 
sort. 

To  me  it  seems  if  the  Department  of 
Labor  wants  to  cooperate  in  this  program 
it  could  get  somebody  with  good  ordi- 
nary commonsense  to  make  these  rulings. 

The  Associated  Press  article  pointed 
out  that  this  question  had  been  the  cause 
of  some  controversy  in  the  Department 
of  Labor,  when  they  reported  that  Sec- 
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■  rPtarv  Wirtz  tried  to  Are  his  Under  Sec- 
retary John  F.  Henning,  who  apparently 
was  the  one  insisting  on  the  unrealistic 
$125  an  hour  for  such  "made"  work. 
Unfortunately.  Secretary  Wirtz  appeared 
ta  have  capitulated  under  goading  by 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Goldberg,  former 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

I  think  it  was  generally  understood  by 
Congress  when  the  poverty  program  was 
set  up  that  there  would  be  an  opportu- 
nity to  render  some  assistance  to  pupils 
who  were  being  forced  to  drop  out  of 
school,  but  certainly  no  one  openly  sug- 
gested that  a  minimum  wage  of  $1.25  an 
hour  for  unskilled,  apprentice-type  stu- 
dent labor  was  to  be  paid.  As  one  of  the 
school  administrators  from  the  10th  Mis- 
■    souri  District  pointed  out  in  a  letter  to 

me: 
Payment  of  such  wages  to  trainees  In  our 
*  schools  In  this  area  would  also  have  severe 
implications  for  our  distributive  educational 
programs  and  our  cooperative  educational 
programs.  These  particular  trainees  are  usu- 
ally paid  60  to  80  cents  an  hour. 

I  think  the  wage  which  most  schools 
had  anticipated  paying  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  75  cents  an  hour.  As  this  ad- 
ministrator further  commented: 

It  Is  difficult  for  us  tc  understand  why  a 
public  school  training  program,  even  under 
the  poverty  bill,  should  be  handicapped  by  a 
minimum  wage  law  which  has  no  reference 
at  all  to  professional  educational  training. 

I  think  it  is  also  significant,  as  report- 
ed in  the  Associated  Press  article: 

The  decision,  which  figured  in  a  recent 
high-level  Labor  Department  dispute,  was 
reached  last  week.  No  announcement  was 
made  at  the  time  but  Labor  Department 
spokesmen  confirmed  the  decision  yester- 
day, January  19. 

Incidentally,  I  have  had  no  reply  to 
my  written  inquiry,  under  date  of  Jan- 
uary 11,  in  which  I  enclosed  two  typical 
letters  from  school  districts  in  south- 
east Missouri  setting  forth  why  it  was 
not  only  impractical,  but  impossible  to 
cooperate  in  a  program  which  requires 
such  umealistic  wage  schedules. 

I,  for  one,  would  like  to  know  who  is 
making  the  decisions  at  the  Department 
of  Labor.  If  this  program  is  to  be  turned 
over  to  organized  labor,  to  be  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  obtaining  another  round  of 
inflation-creating  wage  increases,  then 
I  think  Congress  should  be  so  informed 
before  we  get  around  to  appropriating 
the  millions  of  dollars  which  will  be 
needed  to  finance  the  program. 


THE  DOS  PALOS  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dos  Palos 
High  School  Band,  which  represented 
California  in  the  inaugural  parade  yes- 
terday, was  from  my  district.  For  many 
of  the  youngsters  in  the  band,  as  well  as 
their  parents  and  boosters,  it  was  a  first 
visit  to  Washington;  and  to  commemo- 


rate this  occasion  and  In  recognition  of 
the  honor  bestov/ed  upon  me  as  their 
Representative,  I  should  like  to  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  brief  history 
of  the  band. 

In  1958,  the  band  was  made  a  class  at 
Dos  Palos  High  School.  Prior  to  that 
time,  it  had  been  a  part-time  activity, 
but  since  then  has  blossomed  into  one  of 
the  outstanding  departments  of  Dos 
Palos  High  School,  imder  the  enthusias- 
tic and  able  direction  of  Gerald  Parodi, 
who  has  directed  it  since  its  formation. 
The  high  school  is  better  known  as  the 
"home  of  the  broncos"  and  the  band  is 
therefore  referred  to  as  the  "Dos  Palos 
Bronco  Band."  The  high  school  has  a 
student  body  of  1,050  students  and  serves 
also  the  cities  of  Firebaugh,  Las  Deltas, 
Oro  Loma,  South  Dos  Palos,  and  the  Dos 
Palos  "Y".  The  district  extends  into 
Merced,  Fresno,  and  Madera  Counties 
and  is  in  the  heart  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley. 

The  band  was  formed  with  the  belief 
that  it  should  be  first  a  musical  organi- 
zation and  secondly  a  marching  or- 
ganization, and  even  in  the  marching 
competitions  seldom  has  a  top  band 
beaten  their  musical  score.  This  year  at 
the  All  Western  Band  Review,  they 
placed  fourth  in  marching,  out  of  the 
67  bands  in  competition. 

The  Dos  Palos  Bronco  Band  is  a  ver- 
satile band.  It  has  performed  at  half- 
time  during  the  49'er  games  and  has 
received  praise  throughout  northern  Cal- 
ifornia. It  also  performs  at  all  home 
football  games. 

The  band  always  strives  to  play  music 
above  its  classification.  Their  parade 
marches  have  included  the  Klaxon,  Na- 
tional Emblem,  Lights  Out.  and  Inver- 
cangill.  At  their  concerts  they  have  al- 
ways played  good  music,  such  as  Suite  in 
Eb-Holst,  Finals,  Fauchet  Symphony, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Jack  Mulkey,  superintendent  of 
the  Dos  Palos  High  School,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  their  well-organized  and 
successful  trip  to  Washington.  With  the 
help  of  the  D.C.  Transit  System,  he 
scheduled  their  time  so  that  they  were 
touring  every  possible  moment,  saw  all 
the  sights  that  could  possibly  be  crowded 
into  4  days,  and  will,  I  know,  long  remem- 
ber the  1965  inaurguration  of  President 
Johnson. 

I  should  like  to  thank  Mr.  Ewing  Haas, 
administrative  assistant  to  Senator 
Thomas  Kuchel,  for  his  fine  cooperation 
in  joining  me  in  greeting  the  band  at 
breakfast  today  and  later  arranging  their 
tour  of  the  Senate.  Also  my  sincere 
thanks  to  the  Chief  Justice  for  so  gra- 
ciously taking  the  time  to  greet  the  band 
on  their  tour  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  was  proud  of  the  band's  performance 
in  the  parade  and  I  know  that  the  honor 
of  representing  California  in  this  great- 
est of  our  national  events  will  spur  them 
on  to  further  glory. 


AMEND  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  two  measures  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  that  certain  in- 
dividuals will  not  lose  portions  of  their 
social  security  benefits  for  which  they 
paid  in  good  faith.  Both  of  these  situa- 
tions arose  from  a  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  the  nonprofit  organization 
regarding  the  time  of  filing  of  the  waiver 
certificate.  Nonprofit  organizations  by 
law  are  exempt  from  coverage  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Employees  of  such 
organizations  may  be  covered  under  the 
social  security  program  only  If  the  orga- 
nization arranges  to  have  coverage  by 
filing  a  waiver  certificate  with  its  district 
director  of  internal  revenue. 

The  situations  arising  In  my  district 
affect  employees  of  the  Centro  Asturlano 
Hospital  and  television  station  WEDU. 
The  employees  of  these  organizations,  as 
did  the  organizations  themselves, 
thought  that  the  employees  were  covered 
by  social  security  for  certain  years. 
Payments  were  accordingly  made  by  the 
organizations  and  employees.  Later,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  waiver  certifi- 
cates were  not  timely  filed.  Although 
the  funds  can  be  recovered,  social  secu- 
rity coverage  for  several  years  will  be  lost 
unless  legislative  action  is  taken. 

H.R.  2975  which  I  have  introduced 
would  permit  employees  to  validate  such 
reported  coverage  without  regard  to  any 
action  which  the  employing  organization 
might  choose  to  take  or  not  to  take,  other 
than  the  filing  of  a  waiver  certificate. 
That  is,  the  employees  who  had  been  re- 
ported would  be  able  to  secure  coverage 
even  if  the  hospital  or  other  nonprofit 
organization  did  not  agree  to  repay  re- 
funded contributions,  or  did  not  agree 
to  provide  for  retroactivity  under  its 
waiver  certificate. 

Under  the  second  proposal  I  have  in- 
troduced, H.R.  2976,  social  security  cred- 
its would  be  provided  only  where  both 
employer  and  employee  contributions  are 
made. 
The  sections  are  explained,  as  follows: 

H3-    2975 

Section  105(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1960  provided  that  an 
employee  of  a  nonprofit  organization 
could,  under  certain  circumstances,  re- 
ceive social  security  credit  for  remunera- 
tion erroneously  reported  on  his  behalf 
by  the  organization  In  any  taxable  period 
from  January  1,  1951.  through  June  30, 
1960.  The  suggested  legislative  language 
would.  In  brief  first,  reopen  the  1960 
amendments  to  permit  employees  of  non- 
profit organizations  to  validate  remuner- 
ation erroneously  reported  through  De- 
cember 31, 1962;  and,  second,  remove  the 
requirement  contained  in  the  1960  provi- 
sions that  in  cases  where  the  employing 
nonprofit  organization  has  obtained  re- 
funds of  the  employer  contributions  no 
credit  can  be  given  to  the  employee,  with 
respect  to  the  wages  upon  which  such 
contributions  were  based,  unless  both  the 
employer  and  employee  share  of  the  tax 
is  repaid.  Thus,  under  the  proposed  lan- 
guage, the  employer's  share  of  the  taxes 
refunded  would  not  have  to  be  repaid  in 
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order  for  the  employees  concerned  to  ob- 
tain credit.  However,  the  employees 
themselves,  if  they  have  received  refunds, 
would  have  to  repay  the  refunded  em- 
ployee contributions,  including  interest, 
if  they  are  to  receive  credit  for  the  earn- 
ings  involved. 

In  order  for  an  employee  to  secure 
credit  for  remuneration  erroneously  re- 
ported for  him  for  periods  before  January 
1963,  the  following  conditions  would  have 
to  be  met: 

First.  The  employee — or  his  fiduciary 
or  survivor — to  obtain  credit,  must  file 
with  the  Social  Security  Administration 
a  request  that  all  of  the  remuneration 
erroneously  reported  for  him  by  the  em- 
ploying nonprofit  organization  for  peri- 
ods before  January  1963,  be  validated 
and  credited  to  his  social  security  ac- 
count. 

Second.  The  organization  must  have 
paid  by  February  11,  1963,  social  security 
taxes  on  at  least  part  of  the  remimeration 
received  by  the  employee.  February  11, 
1963,  is  the  due  date  for  wage  reports  for 
the  fourth  calendar  quarter  of  1962. 

Third.  The  organization  must  have 
filed  a  waiver  electing  coverage  on  or  be- 
fore the  date  the  employee  files  his  re- 
quest for  validation. 

Fourth.  Any  refund  of  the  employee 
tax  which  the  employee  had  received 
would  have  to  be  repaid  no  later  than  the 
end  of  1967. 

Fifth.  An  employee  who  did  not  choose 
coverage  when  his  employing  organiza- 
tion filed  a  waiver  electing  coverage 
would  be  compuit.p.torily  covered  tor  the 
future,  beginning  with  the  calendar  quar- 
ter after  the  quarter  in  which  he  files  his 
request  for  validation. 

The  bill  would  permit  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization to  elect  coverage  to  be  effective 
for  a  period  of  up  to  5  years  before  the 
calendar  quarter  in  which  the  certificate 
electing  coverage  is  filed.  Thus,  by  mak- 
ing its  certificate  retroactive  a  nonprofit 
organization  could  provide  for  the  cover- 
age under  social  security  of  remunera- 
tion erroneously  reported  for  periods  be- 
.  fore  the  certificate  was  filed— as  far  back 
as  the  periods  frozen  by  the  statute  of 
limitation.  Organizations  which  had 
filed  a  certificate  before  the  year  in  which 
the  bill  is  enacted  would  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  amend  the  certificate  to 
make  coverage  effective  for  a  period  of  up 
to  5  years  before  the  calendar  quarter  in 
which  amendment  to  the  certificate  is 
filed.  In  addition,  the  bill  makes  pro- 
vision for  validating  erroneously  reported 
wages  of  workers  no  longer  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  organization  when  the  cer- 
tificate is  filed. 

SECTION -BY -SECTION  EXPLANATION 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  that  a 
nonprofit  organization  could  make  the 
waiver  certificate  which  it  files  when 
electing  coverage  effective  as  early  as  the 
first  day  of  the' 20th  calendar  quarter 
preceding  the  quarter  in  which  such  cer- 
tificate is  filed.  Under  present  law  the 
certificate  may  not  be  made  effective 
earlier  than  the  fourth  calendar  quarter 
before  the  quarter  of  filing.  By  permit- 
ting an  organization  to  provide  retroac- 
tive coverage  back  to  the  periods  frozen 
by  the  statute  of  limitation,  section  1 
would  ordinarily  permit  the  crediting  of 


all  remuneration  reported  for  individ- 
uals by  a  nonprofit  organization  before 
the  organization  filed  a  certificate  elect- 
ing coverage. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  that  an 
organization  which  files  a  certificate 
electing  coverage  in  or  prior  to  the  year 
of  enactment  may  during  the  year  of  en- 
actment or  the  following  year  amend 
such  certificate  to  provide  the  additional 
retroactivity  authorized  by  section  1. 
This  provision  makes  the  remedy  pro- 
vided by  section  1  available  also  to  these 
oi1?anizations  which  had  already  filed  a 
certificate. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  amend 
section  105fb)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1960,  vi'hich  provided 
that  an  employee  of  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization could,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, receive  social  security  credit  for 
remuneration  erroneously  reported  on  his 
behalf  by  the  organization  in  any  taxable 
period  from  January  1,  1951,  through 
June  30,  1960.  The  amendments  would 
permit  validation  only  in  situations 
where  the  individual  is  not  employed  by 
the  nonprofit  organization  when  it  files 
its  certificate  electing  coverage.  Valida- 
tion would  be  permitted  only  for  periods 
during  which  the  nonprofit  organization 
had  in  effect  a  certificate — including  a 
certificate  amended  to  provide  increa.sed 
retroactivity— electing  coverage. 

The  amended  section  105fb)  would,  in 
brief,  permit  employees  of  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations to  validate  certain  remu- 
neration erroneously  reported  before  the 
calendar  quarter  in  which  the  organiza- 
tion filed  a  certificate  electing  coverage. 
In  order  for  an  employee  to  secure  credit 
for  remuneration  erroneously  reported 
for  him  for  periods  before  such  quarter 
the  following  conditions  would  have  to 
be  met: 

First.  The  employee — or  his  fiduciary 
or  survivor — to  obtain  credit,  must  file 
with  the  Social  Security  Administration 
a  request  that  all  of  the  remuneration 
erroneously  reported  for  him  by  the  em- 
ploying nonprofit  organization  for  pe- 
riods before  the  calendar  quarter  in 
which  the  organization  files  a  certificate 
electing  coverage  be  validated  and  cred- 
ited to  his  social  security  account. 

Second.  The  organization  must  have 
paid  by  the  due  date  of  the  tax  return 
for  the  calendar  quarter  before  the  cal- 
endar quarter  in  which  the  or-^anization 
'filed  a  certificate  electing  coverage  social 
security  taxes  on  at  least  part  of  the  re- 
muneration received  by  the  employee. 

Third.  The  organization  must  have 
filed  a  waiver  electing  coverage  on  or 
before  the  date  the  employee  files  his 
request  for  validation. 

Fourth.  Any  refund  of  the  employer  or 
employee  social  security  tax  which  had 
been  received  would  have  to  be  repaid  by 
the  end  of  1967  or,  if  later,  by  the  end 
of  the  second  year  after  the  year  in 
which  the  organization  filed  a  certificate 
electing  coverage. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
district,  the  28th  of  New  York,  we  have 
been  proud  to  have,  for  40  years,  a  truly 
wonderful  institution,  the  Castle  Point 
VA  Hospital.  It  has  served  the  area 
faithfully  and  well,  not  only  the  veterans 
but  the  entire  community.  As  a  result 
our  community  has  taken  this  institu- 
tion to  its  heart. 

You  can  imagine  the  shock  everyone, 
veterans  and  ncnveterans  alike  felt  by 
the  VA  announcement  that  this  hospital 
war,  closing  in  a  matter  of  months. 

Why  i,s  this  hospital  being  closed?  It 
was  not  obsotete  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  The  VA  has  stated  that  Castle 
Point  is  being  closed  because  of  a  VA 
policy  not  to  operate  hospitals  in  rural 
or  semiurban  areas.  I  ask  each  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  to  think  how  this  policy 
will  affect  his  district.  Are  we  to  de- 
prive those  of  our  veterans  who  wish  to 
live  in  rural  or  semiurban  areas  of  the 
medical  services  they  need?  Are  we  to 
impose  new  hardships  on  their  families 
and  force  them  to  travel  great  distances 
to  visit  their  loved  ones? 

I  think  this  policy  is  wrong  and  it  runs 
directly  counter  to  President  Johnson's 
announced  goal  to  bring  better  hospital 
facilities  to  all  our  people,  not  only  those 
living  In  metropolitan  areas. 

I  al.'-j  a.sk  you,  my  colleagues.  Why 
close  do'ATi  many  hospitals  that  would 
cost  $150  million  to  replace  and  then  ask 
for  $90  million  to  build  new  ones,  and 
again  I  a.sk.  Why  the  haste?  Why  must 
they  be  closed  down  by  June  30? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  exU-nd  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rfcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  concur  with  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  ResnickI.  The  clo.sing  of  facilities 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  our  vet- 
erans may  cause  serious  dislocations  and 
inconvenience  to  those  disabled  who  have 
served  our  country  so  well.  V/e  owe  a 
debt  to  these  men.  This  debt  should  be 
paid  in  full.  I  ask  further  considera- 
tion be  given  these  hospital  closings. 
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THE   CASTLE   POINT  VA   HOSPITAL. 
NEW  YORK 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  131)  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  subcommittees  thereof  be 
authorized  to  sit  during  sessions  and  recesses 
of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GOLDEN  JUBILEE  OP  THE  KIWANIS 
INTERNATIONAL 
Mr  FINO.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute.  ^,  v.-    x- 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

The'-e  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  the  fact  that  today 
is  the  golden  jubilee  of  the  Kiwanis 
International.  .    ^,  . 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  first  Kiwanis  Club 
was  founded.  Three  years  ago,  in  April 
1962  the  5,000th  Kiwanis  Club  was 
chartered.  This  is  the  type  of  growth 
that  comes  with  success— and  the  suc- 
cess is  well  deserved. 

Kiwanis  International  is  a  great  serv- 
ice organiza  tion.  It  has  done  such  varied 
things  as  teacher  recruitment,  the  set- 
ting up  of  soil-erosion  projects,  aid  to  the 
mentally  retarded  and  attempts  to  get 
out  the  vote. 

Recent  years  have  seen  the  Kiwanis 
Club  spread  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States  into  Canada  and  Mex- 
ico. I  am  confident  that  the  Kiwanis 
International  will  continue  to  flourish, 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  centennial  of 
the  Kiwanis  some  50  years  hence  will  see 
the  Kiwanis  International  pursuing  its 
works  of  good  will  throughout  the  entire 
world. 

My  congratulations  go  to  the  Kiwanis 
International  on  this  joyful  occasion. 


1.  The  Federal  payment:  The  author- 
ization for  the  Federal  payment  is  a 
fixed  amount.  While  this  authorization 
was  substantially  increased  by  the  last 
Congre!;s,  from  S32  to  $50  million,  it  still 
does  not  reflect  an  equitable  sharing  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  expense 
of  government  in  the  District.  Of  even 
Moie  importance,  a  fixed  amount  nec- 
essarily fails  to  reflect  adjustments 
which  should  be  made  in  the  authoriza- 
tion in  order  to  maintain  an  equitable 
balance  between  Federal  and  local  re- 
sponsibility in  the  future.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  authoriz- 
ing an  annual  Federal  payment  based 
on  a  formula  which  provides  a  continu- 
ing and  equitable  measure  of  Federal 
financial  responsibility. 


The  formula  proposed   by   President 
Kennedy  and  approved  by  the  Senate  in 
1963  will  accomplish  this  purpose.    Un- 
der it,  the  payment  will  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  the  assessed  value  of  real 
estate  and  personal  property  owned  and 
used  by  the  Federal  Govemment  in  the 
District,  and  will  represent  the  amount 
the   District    would    receive   if    Federal 
Government   activities  were  subject  to 
local  District  taxes.    Such  a  formula  will 
relate  the  Federal  payment  directly  both 
to  District  needs  and  to  the  contribution 
of  its  own  citizens  through  local  taxes. 
Under  this  formula,  the  Federal  payment 
authorized  in  fiscal  year  1966  would  be 
approximately  $57  million— see  table — 
and  is  estimated  to  increase  to  approxi- 
mately $75  million  by  fiscal  year  1971. 


Requirements  and  financing  of  the  general  fund,  1065-71 
[In  millions  of  doUiirs] 


BUDGET  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  'H.  DOC.  NO.  15,  FT.  2) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed :  ^ 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  present  the  budget  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1, 1965. 

I  have  spoken  in  recent  weeks  of  our 
resolve  to  advance  toward  the  Great 
Society — in  our  cities,  in  our  countryside, 
and  in  our  classrooms.  What  we  do  in 
oui-  Capital  City,  I  believe,  will  stand  as  a 
measure  of  our  overall  progress  to  that 
end. 

I  shall  shortly  send  to  the  Congress  a 
special  message  defining  the  specific  goals 
and  the  steps  for  achieving  them  that  will 
lead  the  District  of  Columbia  toward  the 
Great  Society.  The  budget  which  I  am 
transmitting  will  provide  the  means  by 
which  progress  toward  many  of  those 
goals  can  be  made  in  fiscal  year  1966. 

Adequate  financial  support  is  neces- 
sary if  the  District  is  to  have  needed 
services  and  facilities.  Improvements 
were  made  by  the  last  Congress,  but  pro- 
visions for  the  Federal  payment  to  the 
District  and  for  District  borrowing  for 
capital  improvements  are  still  inade- 
quate, and  certain  local  tax  rates  should 
be  Increased. 


F^stiniales 

I'rojcctions 

1905 

1 
19fi6 

280.7 

54.1 

5.7 

1.9 

1907 

1968 

1%9 

1970 

1971 

Funds  rcfiiiircd: 

0|)pr;il!tm  expenses 

('■.i|iil;il  (intlay -- 

CoiitriliiiUon  for  riii)id  tramit  system - 

Hcpiiviiient  of  loans  and  interest   -• 

Kcpa'ynient  of  louni.  and  Interest— Rapid  transit 

270.7 
31.9 

294.6 

5;5.0 

17.7 

2.6 

309.3 

.54.1 

20.0 

4.1 

324.8 
54.1 

"      ,5.6 

2.4 
1.0 

341.0 
54.3 

7.1 

3.1 
1.0 

358.1 
37.2 

""k'h 

3.1 

licserves  for  contlncencies - 

.9 

1.4 

i.O          1.0 

t 

LO 

Total  funds  required 

30.";.  2 

231.4 

6.1 

39.7 

».o 

20.0 

343.6 

370.9 

395.1 

387.9 

406.5 

408.0 

Kevcn\ics  and  balances: 
From  i)rescnt  sources: 

Taxes,  fees,  etc  - — 

Ualanceii    -       - 

Federal  payment - 

243.1 

1.8 

50.0 

25.5.9 

2.0 

50.0 

268.9 

2.0 

50.0 

281.9 

2.0 

50.0 

295.3 

2.0 

50.0 

308.9 

2.0 

50.0 

U(!payaMea(lvaiiees              ----.- 

20.0 

20.1 

19.4 

3.2 

Loan  autlionzatioii— I'ulilic  worlcs 

Total  from  present  sources -- -- 

30.^.2 

320.8 

.328.0  !    340.3 

337,1 

347.3 

300.9 

From  proposed  sources: 

'I'aNrs.      .   - - 

Federal  payment - - 

l,oau  authorization— PuMic  works.. 

I-oan  authorization— Rapid  transit  system.... 

10.1 
7.0 

""KY 

13.3 
11.9 

"'i7"7" 

1 

13.7 
14.5 

""26.'6' 

14.0 
17.0 
19.8 

17.9 
21.2 
20.1 

21.7 
25.4 

Total  from  proposed  sources 

22.8 

42.9 

M.a 

.50.8 

.59.2  !        47.1 

305. 2 

343. 6  1    370. 9  |    395. 1 

387. 9  i    400.  5 

1      408.0 

1 

1 

1 

' 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  pro- 
posed formula  would  create  a  precedent 
requiring   the   Federal   Government  to 
make  similar  payments  for  Federal  prop- 
erty located  in  other  jurisdictions.    This 
is  not  a  valid  argument.    The  Congress 
has  recognized  for  well  over  a  century  the 
special  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  providing  a  share  of  the 
funds  needed  for  the  operation  of  the 
District  government.    The  Congress  has 
often  changed  the  amount  authorized  for 
that  purpose.    The  Federal  payment  au- 
thorization which  I  am  now  recommend- 
ing is  equitable  and  will  provide  a  pre- 
dictable    basis     for     determining     the 
amount  which  is  authorized  for  the  Fed- 
eral payment.    The  issue  has  never  been 
whether  there  should  be  a  Federal  pay- 
ment but  only  as  to  the  proper  amount. 
2.  Borrowing    authority:    While    the 
limit  of  debt  which  may  be  incurred  for 
purposes  of  the  general  fund  of  the  Dis- 
trict was  increased  by  the  last  Congress 
to  $175  million,  it,  too.  is  still  a  specified 
dollar   limit,   which  must   be   renewed 
when  exhausted.    I  recommend  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide a  flexible  and  at  the  same  time  pru- 
dent general  fund  debt  limit  based  on 
ability  to  repay,  namely,  6  percent  of  the 


10-year  average  of  the  combined  assessed 
value  of  taxable  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty— including  property  owned  and  used 
by  the  Federal  Government  as  specified  in 
the    Federal    payment    formula.      This 
would  provide  for  the  District  a  debt  limit 
comparable  in  form  with  that  in  effect  in 
most  State  and  local  jurisdictions.    The 
adoption  of  this  proposal  would  result  in 
a  general  fund  debt  Umit  of  approxi- 
mately $233  million  in  flscal  year  1966, 
and  of  $293  miUion  by  fiscal  year  1971. 
While  borrowing  will  continue  to  require 
in  each  case  the  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress, a  debt  limit  of  this  kind  will  per- 
mit both  the  District  and  the  Congress 
to  make  more  soundly  based  long-range 
plans. 

3.  Local  taxes:  The  major  share  of 
the  expense  of  financing  the  District 
government  is,  and  should  be,  borne  by 
District  residents.  They  should  also  as- 
sume their  fair  share  of  the  increased 
costs  which  the  District  must  incur  if 
it  is  to  maintain  its  development  and 
achieve  its  proper  place  as  a  capital  city 
worthy  of  our  country.  For  this  reason, 
I  fully  support  legislation  which  will  be 
recommended  by  the  Commissioners  to 
increase  certain  District  taxes.  To- 
gether with  an  accompanying  increase  in 
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the  real  estate  tax  planned  by  the  Com- 
missioners under  existing  lav/,  these  pro- 
posals will  produce  about  $10.1  million  of 
additional  revenue  in  fiscal  year  1966 
This  amount  will  accrue  to  the  general 
fund,  increasing  the  revenues  from  loca^ 
taxes  in  that  fund  to  a  total  of  $253.2 
million. 

Those  tax  changes,  the  change  m  the 
authorized  Federal  payment  and  the 
change  in  the  District  borrowing  authori- 
zation, provide  the  basis  for  future  stable 
general  fund  financing.  There  must  be. 
however,  a  concurrent  recognition  of  the 
respoiisibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment not  only  to  authorize  an  equitable 
Federal  payment  but  also  to  appropriate 
it  Meeting  the  legitimate  financial 
needs  of  the  District  by  authorizing 
larger  borrowing  by  the  District  to  com- 
pensate for  a  failure  to  appropriate  the 
full  amount  of  the  Federal  payment 
which  has  been  authorized  is  neither 
sound  nor  fair. 

It  is  quite  appropriate  for  the  District 
to  incur  long-term  debt  for  capital  im- 
provements the  useful  life  of  which  will 
extend  over  many  years.  It  is  equally 
appropriate  to  utilize  more  than  might 
be  considered  a  normal  amount  of  such 
borrowing  in  order  to  catch  up  on  cap- 
ital improvement  programs,  such  as  for 
schools,  in  which  the  District  has  fallen 
far  behind.  It  is  neither  appropriate 
nor  prudent,  however,  to  require  the  Dis- 
trict to  use  borrowed  money  as  a  substi- 
tute for  amounts  which  should  be  avail- 
able on  a  current  basis. 

The  District's  budget  is  constructed  in 
the  beUef  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  provide  its  equitable  share  of  Dis- 
trict needs  as  indicated  by  the  author- 
ized Federal  payment.  The  District  is 
penalized  unjustly  when  a  portion  of  this 
proper  Federal  responsibility  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  shoulders  of  future  District 
taxpayers  who  must  repay  the  loans. 
New  obligational  authority,  all  funds 
\la  thousands  of  dolhirsl 


New  obligaticmal  authority,  all  funds— Con. 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1964 

1965 

1966 

actual 

esti- 

recom- 

mate 

mended 

Current  authorizations: 

Education: 

Opcrat  InR  expenses 

63,  SCI 

71,814 

77, 679 

Capital  outlay  -. 

1,5, 62R 

14,405 

29. 449 

Welfare  and  health: 

Olieratinp  expenses 

70.52fi 

76,213 

81,319 

Canitfll  outlav 

1,310 

486 

7,849 

Hlehways  and  traffic: 
OperatinR  expenses 

12.407 

13,790 

14,013 

Capital  outlay 

11,280 

13, 769 

13,843 

Public  safety: 

Operating  expenses 

66,126 

74, 138 

77, 557 

Pflnitrtl  outlav          

539 

336 

2,229 

Parks  and  reoreatlon: 

Ooeratlnp  expenses 

0,114 

10,100 

11.087 

Pftnital  outlav 

378 

680 

1,819 

General  operating  expenses: 

Operatiac  expenses 

17.906 

19. 397 

21, 321 

Capital  outlay 

1,088 

4,059 

2,186 

Sanitarv  engineering: 

Opcrntirie  exi>en3es 

21.963 

22,288 

22. 952 

Cftnital  outlav         _    -- 

15.400 

23,066 

16,510 

Repayment  of  loans  and 

4,992 

5,3M 

.%690 

Pavment    of    District    of 

Columbia  share  of  Fed- 

eral capital  outlays 

916 

1,860 

987 

Contribution  to  rapid  tran- 

5,700 

Additional   municipal   ex- 

penses,   inaugural    cere- 

283 

Addilional    municipal    ex- 

penses,   Imperial    Shrine 

221 

Judgments,  claims  and  re- 

funds  - 

1      1,000 

7 

1- 

Dtscription 

1964 
actual 

1965 

esti- 
mate 

1966 
recom- 
mended 

Curn-nt  uuthorizat ions— Con. 
rurih;i.si"   ;iml    iiist:illatioii 
of  pjirkiuu  meters.. 

220 

Total  current  authori- 
rations 

I'ermani'iit  autlioriztitions  ... 

DlK^'ratiiins  nf  Oi.-itrivt  of  Co- 

iiinibi-i  trust  fun'ls             

314. 651 
1,404 

42, 378 

7.000 
2, 316 

352.  OSfi 
1,598 

52, 489 

-17,000 

392,411 
1,607 

63.690 

Ki'p;iyinent  (—)  of  adviinoes 
fri*in  Koderul  funils    

Investments -- 

Total  authorizations — 

367, 749 

389. 174 

2lNi,  498 
28.791 
ii.o:« 
15. 677 

82 

4.57.714 

Uecapitulalion     of     current 
iiuthori/ations: 

(ii'tiiTiil  fund 

llitiliway  fuml 

Water  finid 

.'Jiinitary  sewage  works  fund 
.Metropolitan  iiroa  sanitary 
sew;ige  works  fund.. 

26.5,071 
25. 163 
11.375 
13.003 

33 

344. 953 

2S.  855 

11.3'« 

7, 126 

83 

Total,  all  fimds 

314,651 

352, 086 

392,411 

EDUCATION 

Appropriations  of  $77.7  million  are 
needed  to  provide  for  the  operation  of 
the  District's  school  system  in  1966,  an 
increase  of  $3.8  million  over  1965.  The 
additional  funds  will  provide  for  517  new 
teaching  positions  needed  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  requirements  of  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing school  population,  which  will  reach 
almost  150,000  by  fiscal  year  1966.  The 
additional  teachers  will  permit  the 
achievement  throughout  the  system  of 
the  pupil-teacher  ratios  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Education. 

Funds  are  also  provided  to  achieve  the 
ratios  recommended  by  the  Board  for 
school  counselors  and  to  provide  librari- 
ans for  about  half  of  the  elementary 
schools  that  now  do  not  have  them.  De- 
ficiencies will  still  remain  but  the  budget 
reflects  a  major  effort  to  remedy  short- 
comings and  to  make  the  District's  edu- 
cational system  a  model  for  the  Nation. 

The  budget  also  Includes  $29.4  million 
for  the  vital  program  of  improving  the 
school  plant.  Construction  of  new 
schools  and  additions  to  existing  school 
buildings  will  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  system  by  some  5.000  pupil  spaces. 
Funds  for  sites  and  plans  are  provided 
to  permit  a  similar  enlargement  in  fiscal 
year  1967.  Nothing  less  will  suffice  if 
the  District  is  to  have  available  modern, 
well-equipped  school  buildings,  eliminate 
part-time  classes,  and  provide  adequate 
space  for  its  increasing  school  popula- 
tion, including  students  who  are  staying 
in  school  rather  than  dropping  out.  In 
no  other  area  has  the  District's  capital 
construction  program  lagged  so  far  be- 
hind. In  no  other  area  is  the  need  to 
catch  up  more  urgent. 

The  inclusion  of  the  District  in  the 
program  of  Federal  aid  to  school  districts 
impacted  by  children  of  Federal  employ- 
ees does  not  lessen  the  need  for  these 
appropriations.  The  Federal  aid  pro- 
vided under  Public  Law  88-665  is  prop- 
erly being  allocated  to  those  schools  in 
the  District  most  in  need  of  enrichment 
of  programs  and  services  above  the  level 
provided  in  the  regular  budget.  Use  of 
these  funds  as  a  substitute  for  regular 
educational  appropriations  not  only 
would  deprive  District  children  of  these 


additional  educational  resources,  but  also 
would  conflict  with  the  intention  of  the 
Congress. 

Special  programs  for  the  schools  in 
the  Cardozo  area  which  have  been  funded 
through  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
and  the  program  to  prevent  juvenile  de- 
linquency should  also  be  regarded  as 
additional  to  those  provided  in  the  regu- 
lar budget. 

WELFARE    AND    HEALTH 

The  budget  includes  appropriations 
of  $81.3  million  for  operating  expenses 
of  the  welfare  and  health  departments, 
an  increase  of  $5.1  million  over  1965. 
The  welfare  programs  for  which  funds 
are  provided  are  directed  so  far  as  pos- 
sible to  the  rehabilitation  of  persons 
and  families  by  positive  action  which 
will  advance  them  toward  self-sufi&- 
ciency.  Consistent  with  this,  altliough 
not  a  part  of  the  welfare  budget,  match- 
ing funds  are  provided  to  enable  the 
District  to  participate  in  a  number  of 
training  projects  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act. 

The  budget  reflects  my  belief  that  the 
District  should  be  in  a  position  of  lead- 
ership in  putting  into  effect  the  wel- 
fare and  health  programs  which  the 
Congress  has  authorized  in  recent  years. 
I  remain  particularly  concerned  with 
the  plight  of  dependent  children,  and 
the  continuing  upward  trend  in  the 
population  of  Junior  Village.  For  that 
reason  the  budget  contains  funds  which 
will  permit  the  District  to  participate 
in  the  national  program  of  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  of  unemployed  par- 
ents. In  the  massive  effort  now  being 
undertaken  on  many  fronts  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  the  District's  poverty- 
stricken  families,  we  can  ill  afford  not 
to  utilize  every  available  program  which 
will  help  to  maintain  families  intact. 
I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  recon- 
sider its  previous  position  on  District 
participation  in  this  program. 

The  budget  continues  the  health  pro- 
grams already  established  and  provides 
funds  for  more  intensive  efforts  in  the 
fields  of  maternal  and  child  health,  In 
the  control  of  venereal  disease,  and  in 
the  food  pesticide  residue  program. 

Proposed  capital  outlays  total  $7.8 
million.  The  substantial  increase  over 
last  year  is  occasioned  by  the  need  to 
construct  a  facility  for  the  detention 
and  rehabilitation  of  District  youths 
now  being  accommodated  at  the  Na- 
tional Training  School  for  Boys,  which 
will  be  moved  to  Morgantown,  W.  Va., 
in  1967.  A  badly  needed  school  activi- 
ties building  at  Junior  Village  is  also 
included  in  the  Welfare  Department 
budget. 

The  Health  Department  budget  in- 
cludes funds  urgently  needed  to  plan  for 
community  health  centers.  The  estab- 
lishment of  such  centers  in  several  parts 
of  the  city  is  important  to  the  District  s 
general  health  program  and  is  basic  to 
the  implementation  in  the  District  of  new 
concepts  in  the  prevention,  treatment, 
and  care  of  mental  illness  and  mental 
retardation. 

PTJBLIC  SAFETY 

The  budget  provides  operating  ex- 
penses of  $77.6  million  for  public  safety, 
an  increase  of  $3.4  million  over  1965. 
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The  District  is  engaged  on  many  fronts 
in  an  attack  on  the  prevention  and  pun- 
shment  of  criminal  acts,  and  the  ehmi- 
nation  of  the  causes  of  crime.  It  is  ap- 
narent  that  more  must  be  done.  I  shall 
Shortly  make  further  recommendations 
on  this  subject  to  the  Congress.  The 
hudEct  provides  funds  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  police  force  by  100  meii^and 
continues  the  program  to  release  officers 
for  active  police  work  by  increased  use 
of  civilian  personnel  for  administrative 
activities. 

PARKS  AND  RECREATIONS 

The  funds  provided  in  the  budget  for 
the  Recreation  Department  will  continue 
the  improvements  which  were  instituted 
last  year,  as  well  as  accelerate  the  pro- 
gram of  enlargement  and  improvement 
of  playground  and  recreation  facilities. 
The  John  F.  Kennedy  Playground  in  the 
near  Northwest  section  of  the  District^ 
an  area  seriously  deficient  in  playground 
resources— is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
city's  recreation  facilities.  Funds  have 
been  provided  for  a  new  site  for  Shaw 
Junior  High  School,  thereby  making  it 
possible  to  preserve  the  needed  play- 
ground. 

HIGHWAYS    AND    TRAFFIC 

The  highway  program  has  been  co- 
ordinated with  the  proposed  rapid 
transit  program  in  order  to  achieve  a 
balanced  transportation  system  for  the 
District  and  the  Washington  metropol- 
itan area.  I  shall  shortly  send  to  the 
Congress  my  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  rapid  transit  program. 
Funds  to  meet  the  District's  share  of 
initial  costs  are  included  in  the  budget. 

The  highway  program,  which  is  also 
urgently  needed,  wiU  be  delayed  for  lack 
of  funds  in  fiscal  year  1966  unless  the 
resources  of  the  highway  fund  are  in- 
creased.   I  am,  therefore,  again  recom- 
mending an  increase  of  $35  million  in  the 
loan  authorization  for  the  highway  fund 
and  an  increase  of  1  cent  in  the  gasoUne 
tax.    The  new  District  gasoline  tax  rate 
of  7  cents  will  correspond  with  the  rates 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  will  yield 
an  additional  $2  million  armually.  a  sum 
sufficient  to  retire  the  $35  million  loan  in 
30  years.    This  tax  and  borrowing  pro- 
gram   continues    the    sound    policy    of 
financing  the  street  and  highway  system 
by  taxes  based  upon  use.     Additional 
taxes  of  this  kind  may  be  necessary  as 
the  District  faces  increased  expenses  in 
maintaining  its  portion  of  the  Interstate 
System  and  in  constructing,  maintain- 
ing, and  improvhig  other  highways  and 
streets.    I  am  therefore  instructing  the 
Commissioners  to  consider  proposals  for 
financing  the  highway  fund  for  the  next 
decade. 

CONCLUSION 

The  needs  of  the  District,  as  of  other 
great  cities,  continue  to  grow.  As  our 
Nation's  Capital,  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  exemplify  the  best  in  programs 
for  the  health,  education,  and  welfare  of 
its  citizens.  This  budget,  together  with 
the  proposals  in  this  message  for  addi- 
tional funds,  will  in  my  judgment  signifi- 
cantly advance  the  District  toward  that 
goal.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  designed, 
like  the  Federal  budget,  to  avoid  waste 
and  inefficiency.   The  District  is  continu- 


ing to  strengthen  its  management  im- 
provement programs.  In  the  District,  as 
elsewhere  in  our  Government,  staff  must 
be  used  effectively,  unnecessary  work  and 
positions  must  be  eliminated,  and  addi- 
tional personnel  added  only  when 
absolutely  essential. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
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it  up  on  Monday,  so  I  do  not  anticipate 
calling  it  up  on  Monday. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERATION 
OP  A  RESOLUTION  CONCERNING 
ACTTTITIES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  on  Monday  next  or  on  any  subse- 
quent day  next  week  to  consider  a  resolu- 
tion making  appropriations  for  certain 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. ,  ,       J.,         4. 

.  The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr    JONAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 

the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 

from  Texas  explain  what  is  involved? 

Mr.  MAHON.    The  issue  involved  is 
that    impairment    of    the    Commodity 
Credit  Corporation's  capital  stock  has  to 
be  restored  in  order  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  discharge  Its  responsi- 
bility under  the  law  for  the  support  of 
commodities  such  as  wheat,  com,  and 
other  feed  grains,  tobacco,  and  cotton. 
This  is  legislation  which  we,  of  course, 
consider  from  time  to  time.    Last  year 
we  cut  the  budget  estimate  by  $478  mil- 
lion    They  are  on  the  verge  of  being 
out  of  funds.    That  is  the  issue  which 
is  involved  here.    We  shail  discuss  this 
matter  in  detail,  of  course,  when  the 
matter  is  before  the  House.    It  will  be 
programed  for  some  day  next  week  by 
the  leadership. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand, this  becomes  necessary  in  order  to 
continue  the  price  support  program  for 
farm  commodities. 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  Is  correct.  I 
have  conferred  with  the  gentleman  and, 
as  he  knows.  «rith  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Arends],  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird],  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel],  and 
others  who  are  interested  in  this  type  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Will  this  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  MAHON.    Yes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  And  when  it  is  called  up 
there  will  be  time  for  ample  discussion? 

Mr.  MAHON.  For  ample  discussion 
and  debate. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the   gentleman    from 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask 
the  chairman  if  the  hearing  is  completed 
this  afternoon  on  this  supplemental  re- 
quest, will  it  be  the  intention  to  bring 
this  matter  up  next  week,  but  definitely 
not  on  Monday? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  request  is  for  Mon- 
day or  any  subsequent  day.  but  I  am 
informed  it  will  not  be  possible  to  bring 


H.  RES.  132 
Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  standing  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Agriculture:  Paul  B.  Dague, 
Pennsylvania;  Page  Belcher,  Oklahoma; 
Charles  M.  Teague,  California;  Albert  H. 
Qule.  Minnesota;  Catherine  May.  Washing- 
ton; Delbert  L.  Latta.  Ohio;  Ralph  Harvey. 
Indiana;  PavU  Pindley.  Illinois;  Robert  Dole, 
Kansas;  Laurence  J.  Burton,  Utah;  Prentiss 
Walker,  Mississippi. 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Frank  T. 
Bow,  Ohio;  Charles  Raper  Jonas,  North  Caro- 
lina; Melvin  R.  Laird,  Wisconsin;  Elford  A. 
Cederberg,  Michigan;  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb, 
California;  John  J.  Rhodes,  Arizona;  Wil- 
liam K.  MinshaU.  Ohio;  Robert  H.  Michel. 
Illinois;  Silvio  O.  Conte,  Massachvisetts; 
Odin  Langen,  Minnesota;  Ben  Relfel,  South 
Dakota;  Glenn  R.  Davis,  Wisconsin;  Howard 
W.  Robison,  New  York;  Gamer  E.  Shriver, 
Kansas;  Joseph  M.  McDade,  Pennsylvania; 
Mark  Andrews,  North  Dakota. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  William  H. 
Bates.  Massachusetts;  Leslie  C.  Arends.  Illi- 
nois; Alvin  E.  O'Konski,  Wisconsin;  William 
G.  Bray.  Indiana;  Bob  Wilson.  California: 
Charles  S.  Gubser.  California;  Charles  E. 
Chamberlain.  Michigan;  Alexander  Plrnle, 
New  York;  Durward  G.  Hall,  Missoviri;  Don- 
ald D  Clancy.  Ohio;  Robert  T.  Stafford.  Ver- 
mont; Richard  S.  Schweiker,  Pennsylvania. 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency: 
WUliam  B.  WidnaU,  New  Jersey;  Paul  A. 
Pino  New  York;  Florence  P.  Dwyer,  New 
Jersey;  Seymour  Halpem,  New  York;  Jam^ 
Harvey,  Michigan;  Wm.  E.  (BUl)  Brock. 
Tennessee;  B\irt  L.  Talcott.  California;  Del 
Clawson.  California;  Albert  W.  Johnson. 
Pennsylvania;  J.  William  Stanton,  Ohio; 
Chester  L.  Mlze.  Kansas. 

Committee  on  District  of  Columbia: 
Ancher  Nelsen,  Minnesota;  William  L. 
Springer,  niinols;  Alvln  E.  O'Konski.  Wis- 
consin; WUllam  HJjkHarsha,  Ohio;  Charles 
McC.  Mathias,  Jr..  Maryland;  Frank  J.  Hor- 
ton  New  York;  Richard  L.  Roudebush.  In- 
diana; Joel  T.  BroyhlU,  Virginia. 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor:  WU- 
liam H.  Ayres.  Ohio;  Robert  P.  Grlffln.  Mich- 
igan; Albert  H.  Qule.  Minnesota;  Charles 
E  Goodell.  New  York;  John  M.  Ashbrook. 
Ohio-  Dave  Martin.  Nebraska;  Alphonzo  Bell. 
California;  Paul  Findley.  nilnols;  Ogden  B. 
Reld,  New  York;  Glenn  Andrews.  Alabama. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  Prances  P. 
Bolton.  Ohio;  E.  Ross  Adair,  Indiana;  WU- 
Uam  S  MaUllard.  California;  Peter  Fre- 
llnghuysen.  New  Jersey:  William  S.  Broom- 
field.  Michigan;  J.  Irving  Whalley.  Pennsyl- 
vania; H.  R.  Gross,  Iowa;  E.  Y.  Berry,  South 
Dakota;  Edward  J.  Derwlnskl.  Illinois:  F. 
Bradford  Morse,  Massachusetts;  Vernon  W. 
Thomson,  Wisconsin;  James  G.  Fulton.  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations: 
Clarence  J.  Brown.  Ohio;  Florence  P.  Dwyer, 
New  Jersey;  Robert  P.  Grlffln.  Michigan; 
Ogden  R.  Reld.  New  York;  Frank  J.  Horton 
New  York;  Delbert  L.  Latta.  Ohio;  Donald 
Rvunsfeld.   Illinois;    WUUam   L.   DickinBon, 
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Alabama;  John  N.  Erlenborn.  Illinois;  How- 
ard H.  Callaway,  Georgia. 

Committee  on  House  Admlnh  tratlon: 
Glenard  P.  Ilpsconib,  California;  Robert  J. 
Corbett.  Pennsylvania:  Clv\rles  E.  Clian»l)er- 
laln,  MicblRan;  Charles  E.  Goodell,  New-Yurk; 
WlUnrd  S.  Cnrtln.  Pennsylvania;  Samuel  L. 
Devlne.  Oliio;  John  N.  Erlenborn.  Illinois; 
Willi. iin  L.  Dickln.-on.  Alabama. 

Connnitlee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AlTalrs: 
John  P.  Saylor.  Pennsylvania;  K.  Y.  Berry, 
South  Dakota;  Craig  Husmer.  California;  Jne 
Skubltz,  Kansji.s;  Charlotte  T.  Reld,  IIlluoi.s: 
Laurence  J.  Burton,  Utah;  Rogers  C.  B.  Mor- 
ton. M.iryl.iMci;  Wendell  Wyatt.  Oregon; 
Gcorpe  Hanson,  Idaho;  Henry  P.  Smith  III, 
New  York;  Ed  Uoint-ekc,  Callfornln. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Forelt?n  Com- 
nierce:  William  L.  Springer,  lllini^is;  J.  Ar- 
thur Younger.  California;  Samuel  L.  Dovlnc, 
Ohio;  Ancher  ^Nelsen.  Minnesota;  Hastings 
Keith,  Masyachusetls;  Willard  S.  Curtin, 
P^•nn^ylvania;  Glenn  Cannlnj-iham,  Nebraska; 
J  imes"  T.  Broyliill.  North  Carolina;  James 
Harvey.  Michigan-  Albert  W.  Watson,  South 
Carolina;  Tim  Lee  Carter.  Kentucky. 

Connnitlee  on  Judiciary:  William  M.  Mc- 
culloch. Oliio;  Richard  H.  Poll'.  Virginia:  Wil- 
liam C.  Cramer.  Florida;  Arch  A.  Moore. 
Jr..  Weft  Virginia;  John  V.  Lindsay.  New 
York;  William  T.  Cahill,  New  Jersey;  Ch.rk 
MacGregor,  Minnesota;  Charles  McC.  Ma- 
thi.is,  Jr..  Maryland;  CarUton  J.  King,  New 
York;  Edward  Hutchinson.  Michigan;  Robert 
McClory.  Illinois. 

Committee  on  Merch.mt  Marine  a!id  Fish- 
erics:  William  S.  Mailllard,  California: 
Tliomas  M.  Pelly.  Washington;  Robert  F. 
Ellsworth.  Kansas;  Stanley  K.  Tupper.  Maine; 
Charles  A.  Mother.  Ohio;  James  R.  Grover. 
Jr..  New  York;  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Mary- 
land; Hastings  Keith.  Massachusetts;  Jack 
Edwards.  Alabama;  G.  Robert  Watkins.  Penn- 
sylvania. 
"  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 
Robert  J.  Corbett.  Pennsylvania;  H.  R.  Grot-s, 
Iowa;  Glenn  Cunningham.  Nebraska;  Edward 
J.  Derwins;:i,  Illinois;  Robert  P.  Ellsworth, 
Kansas;  Albert  W.  Johnson.  Pennsylvania; 
John  H.  Buchanan.  Jr..  Alabama. 

Committee  on  Public  Works:  William  C. 
Cramer.  Florida;  John  F.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  Cali- 
fornia; William  H.  Harsha,  Ohio;  John 
C.  Kunkel.  Pennsylvania;  James  R.  Grover. 
Jr..  New  York;  James  C.  Cleveland.  New 
Hampshire;  Don  H.  Clausen.  California; 
Charles  A.  Halleck,  Indiana;  Charlotte  T. 
Reid.  Illinois;  Robert  C.  McEwen.  New  York; 
James  D.  Martin.  Alabama. 

committee  on  Rules;  Clarence  J.  Brown. 
Ohio;  H.  Allen  Smith,  California;  John  B. 
Anderson.  Illinois:  pave  Martin.  Nebraska; 
James  H.  Quillen.  Tennessee. 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics: 
Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr..  Massachusetts;  James 
G.  Fulton.  Pennsylvania;  Charles  A.  Mosher. 
Ohio;  Richard  L.  Roudebush.  Indiana; 
Alphonzo  Bell,  California;  Thomas  M.  Pelly, 
Washington;  Donald  Rumsfeld,  Illinois;  Ed- 
ward J.  Gurney.  Florida;  John  W.  Wydler, 
New  York;  Barljer  B.  Conable,  Jr.,  New  York. 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities: 
John  M.  Ashbrook,  Ohio;  Del  Clawson.  Cali- 
fornia; John  H.  Buchanan.  Jr.,  Alabama. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Aflairs:  E.  Ross 
Adair.  Indiana;  William  H.  Ayrcs.  Ohio;  Paul 
A.  Fine.  New  York;  John  P.  Saylor.  Pennsyl- 
vania; Charles  M.  Teague,  California;  Sey- 
mour Halpcrn,  New  York;  Robert  F.  Ells- 
worth. Kansas;  John  J.  Duncan.  Tennessee. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  John  W. 
Byrnes.  Wisconsin;  Thomas  B.  Curtis.  Mis- 
souri: James  B.  Utt.  California;  Jackson  E. 
Betts.  Ohio;  Herman  T.  Schneebeli,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Harold  R.  Collier.  Illinois;  Joel  T. 
Broyhill.  Virginia;  James  F.  Battln.  Mon- 
tana. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  BAL- 
ANCE OP  WEEK  AND  WEEK  OF 
JANUARY  25.  1965 

Mr.  ARENDo.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimou.s  consent  lo  addi-css  the  House 
loi-  1  miiuiti'  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
romaiks. 

Tiu'  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.jection 
to  the  request  of  tiie  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  that  I  miiiht 
hiquire  of  the  majority  leader  if  he  can 
fUve  the  Members  of  the  Hou.'^e  any  in- 
formation as  to  any  tentative  legi-slative 
ptonram  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
tientleman  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma,  yes. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  First  of  all.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, tomorrow  is  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day.  Members  have  expressed  the  de- 
siie  that  they  be  permitted  to  take  .spe- 
cial orders  on  that  subject  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
tiiat  it  may  be  in  order  for  Members  to 
discuss  Ukrainian  Independence  Day  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
pursuant  to  the  inquiry  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has  this  day  obtained  unani- 
mous agreement  to  call  up  a  House  joint 
resolution  some  day  next  week,  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

It  will  be  our  plan  and  intention  to 
bring  that  matter  up  on  Tuesday. 

There  may  be  Presidential  messages 
next  week.  The  budget  message  will 
probably  come  up  on  Monday. 

Any  further  program  we  will  announce 
later.  We  have  no  further  program  to 
announce  at  this  time,  and  we  have  no 
further  business  for  this  week. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CESSATION  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480  AID 
TO  EGYPT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Michel],  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1956, 
our  Government's  policy  permitted  Nas- 
ser to  confiscate  the  most  valuable  prop- 
erty in  Egypt,  the  Suez  Canal.  Our 
Government's  policy  toward  Nasser  has 
also  encouraged  American  banks  to  grant 
Egypt,  on  credit,  vast  quantities  of  in- 
dustrial  equipment.     American   aid   to 


Nasser  continues  to  flow,  while  Nasser, 
abusing  and  vilifying  Americans,  oper-i 
ates  as  a  Soviet  agent,  serving  as  an  in- 
strument of  Soviet  foreign  policy. 

In  the  same  pe'iiod  when  American 
taxpayei-s  were  forced  to  give  Nasser  $i 
billion  in  aid,  Nasser  spent  about  $1  bil- 
lion on  military  equipment  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  How  can  it  be  denied  that 
military  equipment  which  Na.sser  sends 
to  C'omtMunist  rebels  in  tlie  Congo  was 
boi^i'ht  from  the  Soviets  with  American 
money? 

Mr.  Speaker,  recent  developments  in 
the  Middle  East  force  u:s  once  as^ain  to 
examine  our  policies  with  lespect  lo  the 
Unilid  Arab  Republic  and  its  president. 
Gamal  Abdel  Nasser. 

The  disclosures  on  Tuesday — January 
12 — by  an  Et<yplian  .secret  policy  official 
who  asked  fur  asylum  in  Iran  provided 
us  with  additional  proof  that  Culouul 
Na.sser  has  been  diverting  American  AID 
funds  in  order  to  pay  for  his  interfer- 
ence in  the  afTairs  of  other  independent 
states.  This  new  evidence,  as  well  as 
the  events  of  the  past  3  mouths, 
should  be  enough  to  convince  everyone 
that  some  changes  must  be  made  in  the 
distribution  of  our  agricultural  sur- 
pluses, as  well  as  our  foreign  economic 
aid. 

Colonel  Nassers  record  of  interference 
in  tlie  affairs  of  other  countries  in  the 
past  has  been  extensively  documented 
many  times.  Under  a  variety  of  pre- 
texts, our  aid  has  nevertheless  continued. 
The  events  of  the  last  3  months,  how- 
ever, provide  us  with  aji  almost  uninter- 
rupted airay  of  provocations,  insults,  and 
illegal  actions.  Permit  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  enumerate  them: 

On  November  26,  1064,  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Memorial  Library  in  Cairo  was 
sacked  and  burned  by  mobs  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
was  unwilling  or  unable  to  control; 

On  December  19,  1964,  the  Russian- 
built  planes  of  Colonel  Nassers  Air  Force 
shot  down  an  unarmed  commercial  plane 
belonging  to  the  John  Mecom  Oil  Co. 
of  Texas; 

On  December  23, 1964,  in  a  long  speech 
at  Port  Said,  Colonel  Nasser  not  only  in- 
sulted the  United  States  by  telling  us  to 
"jump  in  the  lake"  in  Egyptian  dialect, 
but  also  admitted  he  was  supplying  arms 
to  the  Congolese  rebels. 

We  suspected  before,  and  know  now 
how  he  is  able  to  do  this  by  diverting 
resources  from  important  agricultural 
development  projects  to  the  purchase  of 
military  equipment  and  supplies.  Col- 
onel Nasser  is  able  to  accomplish  such 
a  diversion  because  we  supply  him  with 
$140  million  worth  of  surplus  wheat,  beef, 
and  poultry  every  year  imder  the  Public 
Law  480  food-for-peace  program.  The 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  surplus 
foodstuffs  is  then  loaned  or  granted  to 
the  Government,  which  in  this  case  uses 
them  for  its  own  interventionist  foreign 
policy. 

Until  18  months  ago,  we  had  also 
granted  or  loaned  Mr.  Nasser  nearly 
$900  million  in  economic  and  other  aid 
programs.  We  provided  no  additional 
funds  because  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment refused  to  withdraw  any  of  its 
troops  from  Yemen  in  order  to  pave  the 
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..av  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  that 
^nuntry-s  2-year-old  civil  war.  For  hu- 
manitarian and  diplomatic  reasons.  Con- 
fess was  persuaded  that  the  cutting  ofT 
S  surplus  food  shipments  would  not 
hclD  to  bi-ing  about  any  changes  in  the 
nolicies  of  the  Egyptian  leader. 

I  should  like  to  quote  two  passages 
from  Colonel  Nassers  speech  of  Decem- 
ber 23: 

When  I  speak  about  Yemen,  I  must  refer 
witli  oppreclatlon  to  the  highly  commendable 
riv^lizlnE  and  humanitarian  role  played  by 
he  Egyptian  farces  in  Yemen  while  fight- 
ing for  the  sake  of  the  Yemeni  people. 

Mr  Speaker,  are  these  the  words  of 
n  leader  who  has  prided  himself  on  his 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  anticolomal- 
km^  Are  not  these  words  rather  those 
of  anv  statesman  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury used  to  justify  the  occupation  and 
exploitation  of  another  countiy?  Would 
it  ix'  i)ossible  for  Colonel  Nasser  to  un- 
dertake such  military  intervention,  in- 
volvin"  thou.sands  of  troops  thousands 
of  miles  awav  from  Egypt's  borders,  if  he 
had  to  concern  himself  with  supplying 
Ins  own  population  with  .sufficient  food? 

Again  I  quote: 

We  consider  that  the  national  rebels  in 
tlie  Congo  require  every  support  from  the 
national  forces  and  the  honorable  forces  in 
the  world.  We  make  it  clear  and  public.  We 
do  not  hide  and  have  never  denied  that  we 
have  sent  arms  to  the  Congo,  and  we  will 
still  send  them  arms. 


Mr  Speaker,  are  these  the  words  of  a 
man  who  claims  he  seeks  to  bring  peace 
to  that  troubled  continent?     Would  he 
be  able  to  purcha.se  and  deliver  these 
arms  if  he  did  not  have  our  agricultural 
surpluses  to  feed  his  own  people? 
I  think  the  answers  are  self-evident. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  teims  of  the 
1963  Foreiun  Assistance  Act.  the  Presi- 
dent was  directed  by  Congress  to  with- 
hold all  foreign  economic  aid.  as  well 
as  food-for-peace  aid.  from  any  nation 
committing  aggressive  acts  against  any 
other  country  receiving  our  aid.    I  think 
we  have  here  a  clearcut  violation  of  that 
act.    Colonel  Nasser  has  admitted  pub- 
licly that  he  is  supplying  arms  to  the 
Congolese  rebels,  whose  avowed  intent 
is  to  overthrow  the  central  government. 
The  United  States  of  America  both  rec- 
ognizes and  supports  that  central  gov- 
ernment.  I  think  it  is  time  that  Congress 
acted. 

If  we  do  not  wish  to  see  the  dignity 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  flouted 
by  every  petty  national  leader  who 
wishes  to  enhance  his  position,  we  must 
act. 

But.  what  have  we  done?  We  acceded 
to  an  Egyption  request,  made  only  a  few- 
weeks  ago,  to  ship  another  $17  million 
of  surplus  wheat.  This  shipment  was 
approved  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
which  means  that  the  U.S.  Government 
paid  for  the  shipping  costs. 

The  total  amount  of  agricultural  com- 
modities in  the  Public  Law  480  agree- 
ment signed  October  1962  was  $431.8 
million  of  export  value— $583.8  million 
of  CCC  value.  As  of  this  date  we  still 
have  left  to  be  shipped  $36,914,000,  which 
is  made  up  of  $22.4  million  in  wheat,  $8.8 
million  in  tobacco,  and  $5.6  milUon  in 
vegetable  oil,  and  so  forth.  In  other 
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words,  authorizations  have  not  yet  been 
executed  for  the  balance  of  roughly  $37 
million. 

Despite   boasts   that   Egypt   can   get 
along  without  us,  Nasser  has  had  the 
unbridled  temerity  to  ask  for  this  addi- 
tional $37  million  in  aid  within  the  very 
near  future.    Dispatches  tell  us  that  U.S. 
food  shipments  now  provide  one-fourth 
of  Egypt's  calorie  intake.   Egypt's  foreign 
currency  reserves  have  vanished  and  it 
has  recently  shipped  $35  million  in  gold 
to  Switzerland.    It  owes  about  $250  mil- 
lion to  short-term  creditors  in  the  West. 
Its  plants  are  idle  for  lack  of  materials; 
its  food  is  short:  its  food  prices  are  ris- 
ing.   Its  security  prices  are  falling  and 
the  exchange  had  to  be  shut  for  3  days. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Public  Law  480  aid  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  is  due  to  expire  on 
July  1    1965,  unless  we  choose  to  renew 
it  once  a^ain.    I  think  that  we  now  have 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
to  both  Colonel  Nasser  and  others  like 
him  that  the  American  people  and  their 
elected  representatives  will  not  sit  idly  by 
while  we  have  our  property  destroyed  and 
our  motive;-;  impugned. 

In  the  words  of  our  former  Ambassa- 
dor, John  Badeau,  if  the  Egyptians  wish 
to  improve  their  position  with  respect  to 
the  United  States,  they  should  "display 
more  dedication  to  carrying  out  then- 
word— for— they  have  seriously  shaken 
American  faith"  in  Nasser's  promises,  as 
well  as  intentions. 

We  Mr.  Speaker,  have  had  little  indi- 
cation that  the  present  Egyptian  leader  is 
interested  in  maintaining  good  relations 
with  the  United  States.  In  fact,  to  quote 
him  once  again: 

If  the  Americans  think  that  they  are  giving 
us  a  little  aid  to  dominate  us  and  control 
our  policy,  I  would  tell  them  we  are  sorry. 
We  are  ready  to  cut  down  In  our  consump- 
tion- if  the  need  arises,  we  could  spare  these 
($140  million)  on  our  food,  and  It  would  not 
bother  us  a  bit.  by  God. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Egyptian  leader  has 
directly  contravened  the  provisions  of  the 
1963  Foreign  Assistance  Act  by  aiding  the 
Congolese  rebels.  At  the  same  time,  he 
has  indicated  clearly  that  he  does  not 
consider  our  aid  necessary.  I  therefore 
find  little  reason  for  continuing  to  give 
him  any  aid.  I  suggest  that  Congress 
prohibit  any  further  Public  Law  480  ship- 
ments to  the  United  Arab  Republic  unless 
and  until  Congress  by  joint  resolution 
once  again  specifically  authorizes  such 
trade.  ^     ^       , 

I  have,  therefore,  this  day  introduced 
a  joint  resolution  suspending  shipments 
of  agricultural  commodities  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  under  Public  Law  480. 
The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  em- 
phasized in  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 
••We  are  prepared  to  live  as  good  neighbors 
with  all,  but  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  acts 
designed  to  injure  our  interests,  or  our  citi- 
zens, or  our  establishments  abroad.  The 
community  of  nations  requires  mutual  re- 
spect. We  shall  extend  it— and  we  shall 
expect  it.";  and 

Whereas  Russian-built  fighters  of  the 
Egyptian  Air  Force  shot  down  a  U.S.  civUian 
plane,  killing  Its  two  crewmen;  and 

Whereas  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial 
Library  in  Cairo  was  sacked  and  burned  by 
mobs  of  the  United  Arab  Republic;  and 


Whereas  President  Nasser  has  been  Intem- 
perately  critical  In  public  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  President  Nasser  has  boasted  of 
the  help  which  he  has  given  to  the  SUnley- 
vUle  dissidents  in  the  Congo;    and 

Whereas  President  Nasser  has  told  the 
United  States  what  could  be  done  with  the 
help  hitherto  given  his  country;  and 

Whereas  the  donor,  no  less  than  the  recip- 
ient, has  pride  in  any  foreign  aid  venture; 
and 

Whereas  Egypt  urgently  needs  the  WeSt 
and  no  one  need  pay  a  price  for  Egypt's 
favor:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  no  agricul- 
tural commodities  may  be  dehvered  or  sold 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic  pursuant  to  title 
I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  or  any  contract,  agree- 
ment, or  commitment  thereunder,  except  to 
the  extent  that  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
by  law  permit. 


NATIONAL  CEMETERIES 
The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Saylor]  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  Congress  has  by 
law  provided  a  final  resting  place  for 
those  who  have  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  for  certain  of  their  depend- 
ents. National  cemeteries  not  only  offer 
a  final  opportunity  to  reflect  the  citi- 
zenry's gratitude  toward  those  who  served 
in  the  defense  of  their  country,  but  also 
stand  as  a  monument  where  future  gen- 
erations can  pay  their  respect  to  the  war 
dead  and  at  the  same  time  dwell  upon 
the  courage  and  patriotic  fervor  that 
must  eternally  be  kept  aglow  if  America 
is  to  remain  free  and  independent. 

Whether  the  national  cemetery  tradi- 
tion is  to  continue,  however,  may  well 
depend  upon  the  attitude  of  the  89th 
Congress.  As  I  have  pointed  out  in  the 
past,  available  burial  space  in  national 
cemeteries  is  rapidly  diminishing,  and  a 
complete  reappraisal  and  redesign  of  the 
program  is  necessary  to  preclude  com- 
plete abandonment  before  the  termina- 
tion of  this  century. 

In  the  87th  Congress,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Parks  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
preliminary  to  hearings  on  the  national 
cemetery  problem,  published  a  study  con- 
taining shocking  statistics  indicative  of 
the  neglect  that  has  persisted  in  this  vital 
matter.  The  following  paragraphs  alone 
should  be  sufficient  to  alert  Congress  to 
corrective  action: 

The  Civil  War  and  post-Civil  War  years  not 
onlv  provided  the  basic  legislative  pattern  for 
the"  national  cemetery  system  but  also  pro- 
vided the  bulk  of  the  cemeteries  that  are 
now  within  that  system  and  pretty  much  dic- 
tated what,  looked  at  from  the  viewpoint  of 
today's  needs,  appears  to  be  lopsided  distribu- 
tion During  these  years— that  is,  from  1862 
to  1899— ei  national  cemeteries  were  estab- 
lished Seventeen  of  these  were  established 
in  Virginia,  seven  In  Tennessee,  six  in  Ken- 
tucky four  in  Illinois,  Louisiana,  and  North 
Carolina,  three  in  Arkansas,  Maryland,  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri,  two  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kansas. 
New   Jersey,   New  York,   Pennsylvania,   and 
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South  Carolina,  and  one  in  Alabama,  Cali- 
fornia. Iowa,  Montana.  Nebraska,  New  Mexi- 
co, Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  West  Virginia. 

In  contrast  to  the  81  established  during 
there  years,  only  17  have  been  created  since 
1900 — 2  each  in  California.  Kentucky,  and 
Texas,  and  1  each  In  Alaska,  Colorado, 
Hawaii,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Minnesota.  New 
York,  Oregon,  Puerto  Rico,  South  Dakota, 
and  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  pattern  for  un- 
equal distribution  during  the  first  years 
of  the  program  is  understandable  in  view 
of  the  concentration  of  veterans  in  af- 
fected States  at  that  time,  there  appears 
to  be  no  logic  in  the  selection  of  national 
burial  sites  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
last  six  decades.  The  imbalance  has  be- 
come particularly  acute  since  World  War 
II,  with  many  heavy  centers  of  popula- 
tion far  removed  from  national  ceme- 
teries. 

If  the  dart-game  type  choosing  of  lo- 
cations is  not  in  itself  evidence  enough 
for  action  on  the  part  of  Congress,  then 
a  look  at  the  overall  space  availability 
chart  will  certainly  produce  legislative 
action.  The  subcommittee's  study 
showed  that,  of  the  72  national  ceme- 
teries now  open,  15  will  have  to  close  by 
1969  and  another  12  in  the  following 
decade.  Obviously,  then.  America  is 
presently  on  a  course  of  abandoning  the 
national  cemetery  system,  and  I  should 
like  to  ask  my  colleagues  whether  they 
are  willing  to  stand  by  and  permit  this 
hallov;ed  tradition  to  be  written  off  as  an 
unnecessary  function  of  government? 

I  think  not.  yet  I  must  warn  you  that 
there  are  those  in  the  administration 
who  are  unwilling  to  support  the  steps 
necessary  to  preserve  the  national  ceme- 
teries system.  As  late  as  March  19,  1963. 
a  letter  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AspiNALLl.  contained  this  paragraph: 

We  have  again  reviewed  our  position  on 
this  matter  and  continue  to  believe  that 
expansion  of  the  national  cemetery  system 
Is  undesirable.  The  administration  firmly 
believes  that  burial  benefits  as  now  paid  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  under  the 
social  security  system  are  far  preferable  to 
the  furnishing  of  interment  facilities  by  the 
Government. 

Far  preferable.  Mr.  Speaker?  Be- 
cause there  are  already  available  to  vet- 
erans the  funds  presumed  necessary  for 
burial,  is  America  satisfied  to  with- 
draw the  pledge  that  we  have  made  in 
establishing  national  resting  places  for 
our  war  dead? 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  143.  designed 
to  govern  further  development  of  the 
national  cemetery  system.  It  would  es- 
tablish a  National  Cemeteries  Site  Se- 
lection Advisory  Board  and,  among 
other  provisions,  enable  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  accept  donations  of  land 
and  of  funds  for  the  development,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  national 
cemeteries.  In  short,  it  would  open  the 
way  toward  saving  the  national  ceme- 
teries system  and  in  providing  cemeteries 
in  areas  too  long  neglected  by  our  anti- 
quated selection  program. 

I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  for  quick 
enactment  of  this  legislation.    I  am  con- 


fident that  you  would  not  deprive  be- 
reaved families  from  burying  their 
beloved  veterans  in  national  cemeteries 
if  they  so  choose.  And  when  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  cemetery  sites 
comes  about,  the  young  man  of  today 
or  tomorrow  can  look  to  the  burial 
grounds  of  military  men  and  stand  in 
respect  to  those  who  saved  America  for 
him  to  enjoy:  those  who  pushed  back  the 
enemy  at  the  Marne.  who  braved  the 
terrors  of  World  War  II.  who  wallowed 
in  the  rice  paddies  of  Korea,  and  who 
today  are  exposed  to  the  snipers  in  the 
darkness  of  South  Vietnam. 

A  high  principle  is  at  stake,  and  I 
trust  that  the  89th  Congress  will  honor 
it. 


COTTON  BILL  "S400  MILLION 
BONANZA" 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley  I  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
consideration  of  the  wheat-cotton  bill 
last  year,  I  pointed  to  the  danger  that  the 
massive  payments  to  cotton  textile  mills 
provided  in  the  cotton  title  might  become 
multimillion-dollar  windfalls  to  the  mills. 
In  a  statement  to  the  House  during  de- 
bate on  the  bill  I  noted  that  the  legisla- 
tion provided  no  assurance  that  the  pay- 
ments to  mills — financed  by  taxpayers — 
would  result  in  either  higher  wages  for 
mill  workers  or  lower  prices  for  consum- 
ers of  cotton  products. 

The  January  15  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  contained  two  items  of  special 
interest.  One  reported  that  a  union 
which  had  supported  the  legislation  in 
the  belief  that  its  benefits  would  be 
shared  with  employees,  now  terms  the 
legislation  a  $400-million-a-year  bonan- 
za" for  the  mills.  The  other  item  re- 
ported a  ruling  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  under  which  the  value  of  the 
subsidy  payments  must  be  counted  im- 
mediately by  the  textile  mills  as  taxable 
income,  instead  of  being  considered  a 
reduction  in  inventory  value. 

Administration  spokesmen,  selling  the 
controversial  bill  to  the  House  last  year, 
claimed  the  legislation  would  yield  high- 
er wages  to  mill  workers  and  lower  prices 
to  cotton  product  consumers.  These 
spokesmen  are  still  around  the  House  but 
their  voices  are  now  strangely  quiet. 

Here  are  the  news  items: 
Textile  Workers  Union  Will  Seek  15-Per- 
cent Pay  Rise  for  Members  in  North: 
Pension  Plan,  Medical  Coverage,  Also 
Goals  for  40,000  Workers  in  Cotton- 
Rayon  Plant  Talks 

New  York. — The  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America  said  It  will  seek  a  15-percent  wage 
Increase  and  other  benefits  for  some  40.000 
workers  In  northern  cotton  and  rayon  plants. 
Current  contracts  call  for  a  reopening  April 
15  after  60  days'  notice.  The  union  said  It 
also  win  demand  a  pension  plan  and  Im- 
proved fringe  benefits.  Including  medical 
coverage. 


A  resolution  by  200  union  delegates  at- 
tending a  conference  In  New  York  said  north- 
ern cotton-rayon  workers  receive  an  average 
wage  of  $1.73  an  hour,  which  It  said  is  70 
cents  an  hour  below  the  national  manufac- 
turing average  of  $2.43  an  hour.  The  resolu- 
tion said  northern  workers  have  received  only 
one  pay  Increase  since  1962,  whereas  south- 
ern mills  have  granted  two  raises  In  the  same 
period. 

The  delegates  contended  the  textile  Indus- 
try is  "enjoying  another  banner  year"  in  pro- 
duction, sales,  profit,  and  rising  stock  values 

William  Pollock,  the  union's  general  presl 
dent,  said  legislation  fixing  a  single  price  for 
cotton  has  become  a  "$400-mllllon-a-year  bo- 
nanza" for  the  Industry.  He  said  the  union 
had  supported  the  legislation  In  the  belief 
that  its  benefits  would  be  shared  with  em- 
ployees. 

"Instead,"  he  charged,  "the  Industry  u 
turning  one-price  cotton  Into  a  one-way 
street  for  profits." 

Mr.  Pollock  said  local  unions  will  shortly 
serve  notice  to  reopen  their  contracts. 
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Cotton  Subsidy 
Payments  voted  by  Congress  in  the  1964 
farm  law  must  be  counted  promptly  by  U.S 
mills  as  taxable  Income,  the  IRS  ruled.  The 
payments  of  6",2  cents  a  pound  to  cotton 
handlers  are  aimed  at  keeping  the  fiber  from 
being  more  costly  to  domestic  than  to  ex- 
port  mills.  Some  cotton  users  wanted  the 
payments,  which  can  be  either  In  cotton  or 
in  cash,  to  be  treated  as  reducing  their  cot- 
ton Inventory  values.  In  which  case  the 
amounts  Involved  usually  wouldn't  be  sub- 
ject to  tax  until  the  goods  were  sold.  But 
the  IRS  held  the  recipients  generally  must 
treat  the  payments  as  "other  Income"  in  the 
year  In  which  the  Agriculture  Department 
approves  their  applications  for  the  subsidies 


THE     50TH     ANNIVERSARY     OF 
KIWANIS  INTERNATIONAL 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DerwinskiI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  are  commemorating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Kiwanis  International,  a 
truly  outstanding  service  organization. 

My  personal  membership  in  Kiwanis 
has  always  been  a  great  source  of  satis- 
faction, observing  as  I  have  the  effec- 
tive work  of  individual  Kiwanis  clubs 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  in  recent  years,  in  rapidly 
expanding  fashion  in  Mexico  and  other 
lands. 

The  Kiwanis  clubs  devote  themselves 
specifically  to  work  on  behalf  of  crippled 
children  and  other  worthwhile  commu- 
nity and  civic  projects.  Certainly  this 
golden  anniversary  is  most  significant, 
marking  as  it  does  a  half  century  of 
service  that  has  grown  in  all  areas  of 
our  country. 

This  anniversary  marks  the  dawn  of 
more  effective  and  ever-expanding  Ki- 
wanis activity.  This  outstanding  service 
group  demonstrates  the  true  vitality  of 
our  land  and  the  leadership  that  con- 
tinually stems  from  individual  citizens 
working  within  public-spirited  organi- 
zations such  as  Kiwanis. 


INAUGURATION  DAY  SHOULD  BE 

A  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 
Mr.    CABELL.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 


us    the    courage    and    faith    to    travel 
through  the  perilous  pathways  of  life. 

In  his  sermon  to  the  President  on  In- 
auguration Day  at  National  City  Chris- 
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from  Texas  I  Mr.  Gonzalez!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, as  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 


out  clearly  the  spiritual  dimensions  of 
leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Graham  brings  home 
the  overwhelming  truth  that  orUy  with 
the  help  of  God  can  our  Nation  find 
peace,  purpose  and  courage  and  continue 
to  endure  as  a  free  nation. 

Dr.  Graham's  sermon  was  inspiring, 
and  I  believe  it  only  proper  that  Ameri- 


ston  Churchill  once  said.  "Man's  destiny  Is 
not  measured  In  material  computations." 

There  Is  a  spiritual  dimension  to  leader- 
ship which  this  administration  has  already 
recognized.  Theodore  Roosevelt  once  said. 
"The  White  House  is  a  bully  pulpit."  So 
it  is.  From  this  city  you  are  already  leading 
the  Nation  to  new  heights  of  social  Justice 
and  economic  prosperity.  You  have  also  the 
opportunity  to  lead  the  Nation  to  Its  great- 
est moral  and  spiritual  heights.  Jesus  Christ 
said,  "Unto.whom  much  Is  given,  of  him  shaU 
much  be  required."  Those  who  have  the 
greatest  power  always  need  the  greatest 
guidance. 

No  government  rules  except  by  the  will  of 
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culmination  of  the  1964  elections.  The 
simple,  dignified  ceremony  in  which 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  gave  the  oath 
of  office  to  the  new  President  of  the 
United  States  was  the  crowning  glory  of 
our  free,  democratic,  electoral  process. 
A  crowd  of  over  1  million  persons 
turned  out  to  see  the  ceremony  and  to 
watch  the  glittering  parade  of  floats  and 
groups  representing  every  part  of  Amer- 
ica. Tens  of  millions  viewed  the  pro- 
ceedinGts  on  television. 

In  1957  the  85th  Congress  enacted  Pub- 
lic Law  85-1,  declaring  the  20th  day  of 
January  of  every  fourth  year  to  be  a  legal 
holiday  in  the  metropolitan  area  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  known  as 
Inauguration  Day.    By  this  law  all  Fed- 
eral employees  and  employees  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  granted  the  oppor- 
tunity to  witness,  and  in  that  respect,  to 
participate  in  the  inaugural  ceremonies. 
In  this  day  of  widespread  TV  and  other 
forms  of  mass  communication  there  is 
no  need  to  draw  a  line  around  the  metro- 
politan area  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
to  say  that  only  those  persons  within  the 
line  are  entitled  to  witness  the  swearing 
in  ceremony  or  any  of  the  other  notable 
events  of  Inauguration  Day.   Why  should 
not  a  Federal  employee  in  Texas  or  some 
other  State  far  removed  from  the  Capital 
be  permitted  to  view  the  inauguration 
over  TV,  or  listen  to  it  on  the  radio,  or 
even  fly  to  see  it?    It  takes  only  2 1/2  hours 
to  fly  by  jet  from  Texas  to  Washington, 
DC,  shorter  than  it  takes  many  people 
to  commute  to  work  each  day. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  introduce  a  bill 
next  week  to  declare  Inauguration  Day 
to  be  a  legal  holiday  for  the  entire  Na- 
tion. Inauguration  Day  is  in  fact,  if  not 
by  law,  truly  a  national  holiday,  observed 
by  one  and  all,  as  it  should  be,  because 
of  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  this  pro- 
posal so  that  all  Americans  may  be  en- 
couraged to  observe  and  enjoy  Inaugura- 
tion Day, 


THE  SPIRITUAL  DIMENSIONS  OF 
LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  truth  shines  forth  to  us  as 
a  light  in  a  world  of  darkness — giving 


else— be  given  an  opportunity  to  hear  his 

words. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
hereby  include  his  sermon: 
The  Spiritual  Dimensions  or  Leadership 
(By  Billy  Graham) 

On  that  day  more  than  a  year  ago  when 
the  torch  of  leadership  was  transferred,  I 
happened  to  be  with  a  long-time  friend  of 
President  Johnson's,  and  we  went  immedi- 
ately to  a  quiet  place  to  ask  God  to  sustain 
him  for  the  Immense  responsibilities  which 
were  thrust  so  suddenly  upon  him.  That 
afternoon,  when  he  was  placing  his  hand 
on  the  Bible  and  being  sworn  in  to  the  high 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  we 
read  together  a  passage  of  Holy  Scripture.  It 
was  the  prayer  of  King  Solomon  uppn  his 
ascension  to  the  throne  of  Israel  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  King  David. 

Today,  at  high  noon,  as  he  takes  that  oath 
again  and  becomes  President  In  his  own  right, 
I  can  still  think  of  no  finer  prayer  to  begin 
with  than  that  one  (2  Chronicles  1:7-12): 
"In  that  night  did  God  appear  to  Solomon, 
and  said  unto  him.  ask  what  I  shall  give 

thee." 

And  King  Solomon  prayed,  "Give  me  now 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  that  I  may  come  In 
and  go  out  before  this  people." 

"And  God  said  to  Solomon.  Because  this 
was  In  thine  heart,  and  thou  hast  not  asked 
riches,  wealth,  or  honor,  nor  the  life  of  thine 
enemies  •  •  •  but  hast  asked  wisdom  and 
knowledge  for  thyself,  that  thou  mayest 
Judge  my  people,  over  whom  I  have  made  thee 
king: 

"Wisdom  and  knowledge  Is  granted  unto 
thee;  and  I  will  give  thee  riches,  and  wealth, 
and  honor,  such  as  none  of  the  kings  have 
had  that  have  been  before  thee." 

Last  February  President  Johnson  said,  "No 
man  can  live  where  I  live  now,  nor  work  at 
the  desk  where  I  work  now.  without  needing 
and  without  seeking  the  strength  and  sup- 
port of  earnest  and  frequent  prayer." 
Humbled  by  the  magnitude  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  high  office,  a  man  begins  to 
probe  the  erratic  swirl  of  events  for  a  pro- 
phetic understanding  of  history;  and  when 
he  Is  a  spiritually  sensitive  man  he  will  feel 
as  Lincoln  did— that  he  Is  a  "humble  Instru- 
ment In  the  hands  of  Almighty  God." 

During  the  next  4  years  many  of  you  here 
today  will  have  to  make  decisions  of  state, 
perhaps  greater  than  those  of  any  of  your 
predecessors.  You  will  hold  In  your  hands 
the  destiny  not  only  of  America,  but  of  the 
world.  You  win  lead  the  richest  and  the 
most  powerful  nation  the  world  has  ever 
known.  It  Is  a  nation  which  has  been 
abundantly  endowed  with  material  blessings, 
but  it  is  also  a  nation  In  danger  of  losing 
Its  moral  moorings  and  Its  spiritual  perspec- 
tive. Christ,  in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treas- 
ures of  wisdom,  once  said,  "What  shall  it 
profit  a  man  If  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  his  own  soul"  (Mark  8:  36).  This  ap- 
plies to  nations  as  well  as  to  Individuals,  for 
a  nation  that  loses  Its  spiritual  courage  will 
grow  old  before  Its  time.  Even  if  we  gain 
all  our  material  and  social  objectives,  and 
lose  our  souls,  It  would  be  disastrous.    Wln- 


the  greatest  mandate  the  American  people 
have  ever  given,  but  there  Is  a  mandate 
higher  than  the  ballot  box.  You  have  re- 
sponsibilities not  only  to  aU  the  people  of 
America  and  to  the  peoples  of  the  world,  but 
you  have  also  a  great  responsibility  to  the 
God  of  our  fathers. 

Even  to  the  most  casual  observer,  it  Is 
apparent  that  there  is  a  growing  spiritual 
vacuum  in  our  Nation.  Our  wealth  and  our 
prosperitv  are  in  danger  of  making  us  com- 
placent and  careless  in  the  matters  of  the 
spirit.  Jesus  said,  "Man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone."  Many  nations  have  tried  It, 
and  failed.  Germany  declared  a  neutrality 
In  matters  of  religion  during  the  thirties. 
That  neutrality  created  a  spiritual  vacuum, 
and  the  first  robust  philosophy  to  come  along 
filled  that  vacuum  with  a  vengeance.  And 
that  In  my  Judgment.  Is  how  we  got  nazlsm. 
and  the  hell  of  World  War  n.  The  Bible 
says,  "Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people 
perish." 

In  foreign  affairs,  we  are  faced  with  over- 
whelming problems,  from  southeast  Asia  to 
the  Congo.  In  domestic  affairs,  we  are  faced 
with  an  alarming  crime  rate,  a  moral  crisis, 
and  many  Individual  psychological  problems 
which  fill  our  hospitals.  These  problems  will 
become  more  Intense  and  more  demanding 
during  the  next  4  years. 

There  seems  to  be  no  permanent  solution 
to  our  problems.  We  try  this  scheme  and 
that,  but  we  find  that  each  one  Is  only  a 
stopgap  measure.  Could  It  be  that  we 
have  failed  to  diagnose  properly  the  Ills  of 
the  world?  Could  General  Mac  Arthur  have 
been  right  when  he  said,  20  years  ago.  "The 
problem,  basically.  Is  theological  •  •  •  there 
must  be  a  revival  of  the  spirit.  If  we  are  to 
save  the  fiesh?" 

I  know  the  leaders  of  this  administration, 
especially  the  President  and  Vice  President, 
well  enough  to  know  that  they  believe  he 
was  right — and  that  our  problems  are  basi- 
cally spiritual  and  that  they  require  a  spir- 
itual solution.  That  spiritual  solution  was 
outlined  by  God  to  King  Solomon  long  ago. 
when  he  said, 

"If  my  people,  which  are  called  by  my 
name,  shall  humble  themselves,  and  pray, 
and  seek  my  face,  and  ttim  from  their 
wicked  ways;  then  will  I  hear  from  heaven, 
and  will  forgive  their  sin,  and  wlU  heal  their 
land"    (2   Chronicles   7:    14). 

To  approach  the  problems  of  the  next  4 
years  In  a  spirit  of  prayer  and  humble  de- 
pendence upon  God  would  bring  a  freshness 
of  vision  and  purpose  that  could  capture  the 
Imagination  of  the  world. 

During  the  next  4  years,  there  will  be 
moments  of  discouragement,  despondency, 
and  even  disillusionment.  There  may  come 
times  when  some  of  you  will  feel  like  Wood- 
row  Wilson  did  when  the  Senate  voted 
against  the  ratification  of  Wilson's  proposal 
for  the  League  of  Nations.  The  news  was 
telephoned  to  the  White  House.  "I  feel  like 
going  to  bed  and  staying  there,"  Wilson  said. 
He  could  not  sleep  that  night,  and  he  turned 
to  Dr  Grayson  about  3  o'clock  In  the  morn- 
ing, and  said,  "doctor,  the  devil  is  a  busy 
man." 
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Later  In  the  morning,  he  had  Grayson  read 
St.  Paul's  consoling  words  from  Second  Co- 
rinthians, "We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet 
not  distressed:  we  are  perplexed,  but  not  for- 
saken; cast  down,  but  not  destroyed."  Turn- 
ing to  Grayson,  President  Wilson  said.  "Doc- 
tor, if  I  were  not  a  Christian.  I  think  I  should 
go  mad.  but  my  faith  in  God  holds  me  to  tlie 
belief  that  He  is.  in  some  way,  working  out 
His  own  plans,  in  spite  of  human  mistakes." 

Centuries  ago  Moses  stood  before  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  and  said,  "When  thou  art  in 
tribulation,  and  all  these  things  are  come 
upon  thee  *  •  •  if  thou  turn  to  the  Lord, 
thy  God.  and  shall  be  obedient  unto  His 
voice.  •  •  ♦  He  will  not  forsake  tliee  •  •  * 
nor  forget  the  covenants  of  thy  father,  which 
He  sware  unto  tiiem." 

In  the  midst  of  the  bloody  Civil  War.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  read  his  Bible  regularly.  He 
memorized  passages  from  its  pages.  He  used 
the  Word  of  God  to  help  him  make  decisions 
and  solve  problems.  In  matters  of  right  and 
wrong,  the  God  of  the  Bible  was  Lincoln's 
final  court  of  appeals.  The  overwhelming 
problems  of  his  day  drove  him  to  the  Scrip- 
tures and  to  his  knees  in  prayer.  Out  of  this 
humble  dependence  on  God  came  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union. 

History  throbs  with  crisis,  but  the  Gospel 
is  that  God  is  for  man,  and  that,  in  the 
greatest  crisis  this  world  has  ever  known — 
when  Jesus  Christ  went  to  the  cross— God 
transformed  that  tragedy  into  triumph  and 
wrought  redemption  for  those  who  trust  In 

Him. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  wall  of  your  office 
at  the  White  House.  I  have  seen  a  framed 
yellowed  letter.  It  was  written  to  your  great- 
grandfather Baines  more  than  100  years  ago, 
and  it  bears  the  bold— almost  defiant — sig- 
nature of  Sam  Houston. 

Your  great-grandfather  led  Gen.  Sam  Hous- 
ton to  a  saving  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ. 
This  conversion  transformed  that  troubled, 
rough  hero  of  San  Jacinto  into  a  man  of 
peace,  happiness,  and  purpose.  As  Marquis 
James  put  it  in  his  book  "The  Raven": 

"The  long  quest  for  spiritual  repose  ended 
when  Houston  knelt  before  the  altar  and 
asked  to  be  received  into  the  church,  and  on 
the  19th  of  November  1858.  the  convert  waded 
into  the  chilly  waters  of  Rocky  Creek,  and 
was  baptised.  A  church  publication  at  that 
time  jaid,  'The  announcement  of  General 
Houston's  conversion  has  excited  wonder  and 
surprise  of  many  who  have  supposed  that 
he  was  past  praying  for.'  " 

At  the  time,  somebody  said  to  Sam  Hous- 
ton. "Well,  general,  I  hear  all  your  sins  were 
washed  away."  "I  hop^  so."  Sam  Houston 
replied,  "but  if  they  were  all  washed  away, 
the  Lord  help  the  fish  down  below." 

On  the  day  Sam  Houston  was  baptized,  he 
offered  to  pay  half  the  minister's  salary  in 
the  church.  When  someone  asked  him  about 
it,  he  said.  "My  pocketbook  was  baptized, 
too." 

This  newness  of  spiritual  life  that  the  Pres- 
ident's great-grandfather  Baines  helped  in- 
troduce to  Gen.  Sam  Houston  is  the  same 
iransforming  faith  we  need  in  our  Nation 
today  if  we  are  to  meet  succersfully  our  ren- 
dezvous with  destiny.  Tliat  letter,  written 
by  a  heroic  Texan,  to  the  great-grandfather 
of  our  President,  is  heartening  evidence  of 
a  sense  of  moral  direction.  The  letter  itself 
is  important,  but  the  fact  that  the  President 
chose  to  hanq  it  in  his  office  is  alro  important. 
It  is  a  shining  symbol  that  from  the  very 
apex  of  Government,  there  is  a  spiritual  em- 
phasis in  our  national  affairs. 

Symbolically,  it  says  that  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  has  respect  for  the  "old  faith"  that 
has  guided  his  family,  his  State,  and  his 
Nation?  tlirough  generations. 

On  this  solemn  occasion,  as  a  great  Nation 
goes  forward  under  its  newly  chosen  leaders. 
I  find  great  comfort  for  the  future,  sym- 
bolized by  a  yellowed  scrap  of  paper  on  a 
White  House  wall. 


DANGER  OF  WATERWAY  TOLLS 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  EdmondsonI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
dangers  of  imposition  of  a  toll  or  tax  on 
this  Nation's  historically  free  natural 
waterways  cannot  be  emphasized  too  fre- 
quently. The  majority  whip,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  BoggsI  ,  an  elo- 
quent champion  of  our  waterways  at  all 
times,  made  an  impressive  statement  out- 
lining the  consequences  of  such  a  user  tax 
on  waterways  in  a  speech  before  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Waterways 
Conference  in  Memphis  last  December  10. 
It  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Boggs  repre- 
sents the  city  of  New  Orleans,  which  is 
both  a  major  river  port  and  a  major  .sea- 
port. His  comments  on  the  consequences 
of  tax  or  toll  on  America's  industry- 
spawning  natural  inland  waterways  bear 
special  attention.  I  have  received  Mr. 
Boggs'  permission  to  insert  this  speech  in 
the  Record,  and  I  commend  his  remarks 
to  the  attention  of  Whe  other  Members: 
The  Role  of  WATERw.^YS  in  Economic 
Development 
(Remarks  of  Hon.  Hale  Bocgs,  Member   of 

Congress     from     Louisiana,     before     the 

annual  meeting  of  the  National  Waterways 

Conference.  Inc.,  Memphis.  Tenn..  Dec.  10. 

1964) 

Colonel  Dorland.  Mr.  Caruthers.  Mr. 
Wright,  Congressman-elect  Grider,  members 
of  the  National  Waterways  Conference, 
gue.ns  and  f .lends.  I  am  delighted  to  be  with 
you  this  evening  and  take  part  on  this  open- 
ing program  of  your  annual  meeting.  It  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  organizations 
such  as  the  National  Waterways  Conference 
and  talk  about  the  wonders  of  the  mighty 
Mississippi  River  and  other  great  rivers  and 
waterways.  I  am  particularly  happy  to  visit 
this  scenic,  historic  river  city  on  this  occa- 
sion since  there  are  so  many  ties  that  closely 
link  New  Orleans,  my  home,  with  Memphis. 

Both  cities  gained  worldwide  reputations 
for  their  cotton  markets,  which  thrived  on 
the  cotton-rich  Mississippi  River  Delta.  In- 
deed, they  used  to  say  that  the  delta  began 
In  the  lobby  of  this  hotel  and  ended  In 
another  hotel  In  New  Orleans.  But  more 
than  cotton  binds  our  cities.  In  the  world 
of  music,  for  Instance,  what  jazz  fan  has 
not  heard  of  Beale  Street,  or  Basin  Street? 
New  Orleans  seaport  Is  known  as  the  gate- 
way to  Central  and  South  America  but  I 
understand  that  Memphis  has  already  estab- 
lished direct  shipping  trade  with  our  friends 
and  neighbors  to  the  south. 

So  we  have  much  In  common.  Memphis 
and  New  Orleans,  but  what  really  serves  to 
unite  our  cities  and  our  people  is  this  grand 
river,  the  Mississippi.  It  is  a  pulsating  ave- 
nue of  Intercity  traffic,  moving  both  upstream 
and  down,  a  two-way  exchange  of  commerce 
which  gives  economic  hear^eat  to  our  com- 
munities. As  a  representative  of  the  port 
city  of  New  Orleans.  I  bring  greetings  to- 
night to  all  of  the  citizens  of  this  thriving 
port  city  of  Memphis.  It  is  a  real  pleasure 
to  be  here. 

Speaking  of  New  Orleans.  I  am  very  glad 
to  see  so  many  friends  from  the  Crescent 
City  in  the  audience.  It  is  gratifying,  of 
course,  to  know  that  more  than  60  businesses 
and  Industries  in  and  around  New  Orleans 
are  members  of  your  conference.     They,  of 


course,  are  working  actively  with  you  to 
maintain  America's  established  system  of 
toll-free  waterways. 

You  may  be  interested  in  the  fact  that  a 
form  of  waterway  toll  figured  In  the  Loui- 
siana Purchase.  In  the  late  1700's,  both  the 
Spanish  and  the  French  threatened  to  tax 
boatloads  of  farm  goods  arriving  in  New  Or- 
leans. At  one  time,  the  French  actually  tried 
to  collect  such  a  user  fee.  This  waterway 
tax  aroused  bitter  feelings  throughout  the 
young  Nation  and  awakened  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  fact  that  whoever  controlled 
New  Orleans  also  controlled  the  river.  And 
whoever  controlled  the  river,  of  course,  also 
dominated  a  major  portion  of  the  mldcon- 
tinent.  The  rest  Is  history,  but  It  Is  clear 
that  the  right  to  free  use  of  the  Mississippi 
River  influenced  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

In  those  days,  the  river  was  mld-Amerlca's 
main  highway.  It  was  traversed  by  flatboats, 
keelboats,  and  packets.  The  first  steamboat. 
The  Nciv  Orleans,  made  Its  appearance  on 
the  Mississippi  in  1811.  just  8  years  after  the 
Louisiana  Purchase.  Thirty-five  years  later, 
more  than  100  steamboats  were  launched  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  system  in  a  single 
year.  Cities  along  the  rivers  began  to  flourish. 
and  new  river  towns  sprang  up  as  fast  as 
steamboat  landings  could  be  built.  That 
was  the  time  if  one  thought  of  adventure, 
as  did  Mark  Twain,  he  thouglit  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. This  was  a  storied  era.  now  a  part 
of  our  rich  cultural  heritage.  Its  economic 
lessons  must  never  be  forgotten.  Low-cost 
water  transportation  on  the  great  water- 
ways with  which  nature  has  so  generously 
endowed  this  Nation  Is  a  vital  element  in  the 
economic  life  of  America — past,  present,  and 
future.  We  would  neglect  this  great  re- 
source or  shackle  It  at  our  peril. 

The  river  was  al.so  a  perennial  cause  of 
destructive  floods.  Harper's  magazine  once 
described  It  as  a  place  "where  all  the  steam- 
boats are  aground  and  the  houses  afloat." 
In  fact,  the  Mississippi  was  once  called  the 
"great  sewer"  because  it  carried  at  least  a 
million  tons  of  mud  every  day  in  its  rush 
to  the  gulf.  This  has  all  changed  now. 
thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Congress  and 
the  farsighted  work  of  the  U.S.  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. The  development  of  the  tributary 
rivers — the  Ohio,  the  Tennessee,  and  the 
Missouri  in  particular — plus  Improvements 
on  the  Mississippi  Itself.  Including  both 
channel  and  levee  work,  has  put  an  end  to 
the  havoc  the  spring  floods  brought  for 
years  on  end. 

Changed,  too,  Is  the  role  of  the  river  as  an 
arterv  of  transportation.  During  the  last 
140  years,  the  waterways  of  this  Nation  have 
been  gradually  developed  for  navigation. 
Each  new  segment  has  added  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  entire  system.  Today,  the  navigable 
waterways,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
coasts,  number  more  than  20.000  miles  in 
length.  They  provide  low-cost  water  trans- 
portation to  38  States  with  93  percent  of  our 
population.  This  expansion  of  the  system 
has  been  coupled  with  a  technological  revolu- 
tion In  barge  and  towboat  design  in  the  last 
20  years.  The  present-day  result  Is  a  form 
of  waterway  transport  which  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  steamboats  of  yesteryear. 

Barge  rates,  consequently,  have  steadily 
declined  since  World  War  II.  Year  after  year, 
the  barges  have  hauled  more  and  more  com- 
merce at  cheaper  and  cheaper  rates.  Who 
benefits  from  this  saving  in  transportation 
costs?  The  economies  of  water  transporta- 
tion are  hard  to  measure  with  certainty,  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  American  cnsumer 
is  a  prime  beneficiary.  Because  coal  for  elec- 
tric-generating plants  Is  carried  cheaper  by 
water,  the  electricity  bill  is  a  few  cents  less 
each  month.  Gasoline  at  the  service  station 
will  not  cost  so  much.  Neither  will  the 
farmer  have  to  pay  as  much  for  grain  or  fer- 
tilizer. The  fact  Is  that  the  free  competitive 
economy  operates  to  convert  these  savings 
into  direct  consumer  benefits. 
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inland  waterway  development  has  brought 
«  sSrgeor  industrial  expansion  In  the  river 
a  surge  ui  ■_j,.ot-toQ    Vinvp    shown    a 


^  n/v^s  Major  industries  have  shown  a 
?in^  tendency  to  seek  locations  along  navl- 
''h,e^hSnnels^.  According  to  one  survey. 
Crfront  s"es  have  attracted  niore  tiian 
^000  new  and  expanded  plants  since  1952. 
The  rS  development  of  the  President  s 
^^o^A  industrial  park  here  In  Memphis  is 
?n  example  of  such  growth.  Everyone  is 
fn^fuarwith  the  concentration  of  heavy  in- 
SJy  Luimg  in  the  last  decade  In  the  Ohio 

^^■Sere  is  nothing  like  a  waterway  to  gen- 
erate Industry.     Most  big  plants  need  huge 

f.nttles  of  fresh  water  anvway.  Barge 
Spo  tatlon  is  also  a  main  factor.    Indus- 

S  which  require  large  volumes  of  mate- 
Ss  or  fuels,  find  bulk  shipments  by  water 
0  be  advantageous.  It  may  be.  however,  that 
sorne  waterfront  Industries  "ever  ship  by 
wa«r  But  they  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
availability  of  water  transportation  because 
water  rates  have  historically  served  as  an  an- 
chor on  the  rates  of  other  modes  of  trans- 
no?t  Even  If  a  plant  receives  its  raw  mate- 
Sals  by  water,  chances  are  that  the  h.gh- 
vSue  finished  goods  are  shipped  out  by  rail 

""' According  to  the  records,  the  waterways 
have  not  hurt  other  forms  of  transportation^ 
AS  a  matter  of  fact,  the  eight  railroads  of  the 
MlssiSlppl  and  Ohio  Valleys  have  produced 
onerating  revenues  consistently  superior  to 
theres"of  the  railroad  system  since  the  end 
?  world  War  11.  In  1962.  the  height  reve- 
nues of  these  river  vallay  Imes  were  up  53 
p  rcent  over  1946  as  compared  with  an  m- 
Se  of  only  35  percent  for  all  other  rail- 
roads in  the  Nation.  There  is  ample  evidence 
that  the  waterways  are  more  complimentary 
than  competitive  to  the  railroads. 

The  railroads,  the  waterways,  trucklines. 
airlines  and  pipelines,  all  go  together  to  form 
An  e  fca's  u4irpassed  national  transporta- 
fion  system.  Shippers,  of  course  recognize 
the  inherent  advantages  of  each  form  of 
transportation.  With  barge  traffic  the  chief 
attraction  is  economy.  But  now.  this  advan- 
taee  is  in  jeopardy. 

in  recent  years,  there  have  been  repeated 
proposals  to  impose  a  tax  on  waterway  users 
Initially,  this  came  as  a  jolt  to  those  of  us 
who  took  for  granted  the  guarantee  of  free 
navigation  of  the  v/aterways  as  set  forth 
in  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787^  Tnis 
document  states  that  the  waterways  shaU  be 
"common  highways  and  forever  "ee  _^ 

without  any  tax.  Impost  or  duty  therefor^ 
This  is  stlli  the  national  waterways  policy, 
but  serious  moves  are  afoot  to  advance  a  new 
economic  theory.  The  objective,  they  tell 
us  is  to  recover  Federal  costs  of  the  water- 
ways from  those  who  use  the  waterways. 
Such  a  move  would  have  many  grave,  far- 
reaching  consequences. 

To  upset  a  policy  which  has  been  In  con- 
tinuous effect  since  1787  would  have  a  pro- 
found impact  on  the  American  economy. 
Overnight,  competitive  balances  would  be 
upset.  Agriculture  would  be  affected  be- 
cause waterborne  grain  influences  the  loca- 
tion of  key  poultry  and  cattle  producing 
areas,  but  water-oriented  industries  would 
be  hardest  hit.  In  recent  years,  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  invested  annually 
in  waterfront  sites.  Any  tax  or  toll  on 
water  transportation  would  bring  economic 
hardship.  , 

Specifically  proposed  is  a  waterway  fuel 
tax  on  all  American  flag  vessels  having  a 
maximum  draft  of  15  feet  or  less.  Suggested 
legislation  was  sent  to  Congress  last  April, 
and  it  Is  likely  that  this  matter  will  come 
before  the  next  session.  It  is  a  timely  topic, 
therefore,  for  discussion  at  this  time.  The 
draft  legislation  calls  for  a  user  tax  of  2  cents 
per  gallon  on  waterway  fuel,  which  is  esti- 
mated to  bring  the  Treasury  only  about  $10 
million  annually.  If  certain  recommenda- 
tions are  followed,  a  cost-recovery  toll  would 
mean  a  fuel  tax  of  about  30  cents  a  gallon. 


It  seems  to  me  that  a  fuel  tax  on  shallow- 
draft    vessels    would    be    discriminatory    In 
many   regards.     Distance    traveled   over   the 
inland  waterways  would  tend  to  magnify  the 
effect  of  such  a  toll,  placing  upriver  points 
such  as  Pittsburgh  and  Minneapolis  under 
a    severe    handicap.     Plants   on    the    inland 
waterways  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  with 
competing   plants  located   on   the   seacoast. 
Shallow-draft  commerce  would  have  to  pay 
a  toll  in  plying  deep-draft  channels,  which 
total    more    than    1,100    miles,    while   deep- 
draft   vessels   could   operate   toll-free.     This 
discrimination  Is  especially  unjust  since  the 
expenditures   for   deep-draft   channels   were 
made    solely   for    the-iaenefit   of   deep-draft 
shipping.     Moreover,  for  ports  such  as  New 
Orleans,   serving    as    a    transshipping    point 
for    vast    quantities    of    shallow    and    deep- 
draft  commerce,  a  tax  discriminating  against 
shallow-draft  vessels  would  be  gravely   In- 
jurious. .  ^„ 
The  list  of  disparities  could  go  on  and  on. 
A  waterway  fuel  tax  would,  in  effect,  give  an 
edge  to  foreign  suppliers  at  the  expense  of 
US     producers.     American    steel    from    the 
Ohio  Valley  and  Chicago  shipped  down  the 
Mississippi  would  be  subjected  to  this  new 
tux    while    foreign    steel    coming    Into    New 
Orleans   or   Houston   would    be   tax-exempt. 
And  by  the  same  token,  the  fuel  tax  would 
put  a  damper  on  the  President's  export  ex- 
pansion program,  since  added  transportation 
costs  would  make  our  products  less  competi- 
tive on  world  markets. 

These  are  serious  Inequities  which  would 
be  brought  about  by  the  proposed  shallow- 
draft  fuel  tax.  Many  industries  would  be 
damaged  and  businesses  disrupted. 

Furthermore,  there  is  every  indication  such 
tolls  might  let  loose  Inflationary  forces  m 
the  economy.  The  Industries  affected  by  the 
increased  cost  of  water  transportation,  as  a 
result  of  a  fuel  tax,  would  be  those  with 
most  effect  on  the  price  level:  steel,  chemi- 
cals oil,  coal,  electric  power,  and  aluminum. 
These  are  basic  materials  and  fuels  whose 
costs  ultimately  effect  the  prices  of  count- 
less commodities  before  reaching  the  con- 
sumer, and  price  increases  would  necessarily 
be  magnified. 

This  is  a  time  when  Congress  and  the 
Federal  Government  are  placing  emphasis  on 
stimulating  the  economy  through  reduced 
taxation.  Tlie  tax  cut  authorized  by  the  88th 
Congress  has  proved  to  be  of  great  signifi- 
cance in  invigorating  the  Nation's  economy. 
I^'has  aided  business  growth,  created  addi- 
tional jobs,  provided  new  Incomes,  and  thus 
put  more  money  Into  circulation.  Continue<l 
business  prosperity  is  a  must  if  America  is 
to  move  ahead  in  the  second  half   of  this 

The  congress  is  faced,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  task  of  inducing  further  economic 
Expansion  and.  on  the  other,  with  demands 
for  enactment  of  a  totally  "ew  concept  In 
Federal    taxation    which     almost    certainly 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  national 
economy.     As   long  as  development  of   the 
economy    is    of    paramount    importance     it 
would  seem  to  be  a  fundamental  conflict  of 
policy  to  undertake  another  program--tolls 
on   the  waterways-which   is  potentially  so 
detrimental  to  the  rate  of  industrial  growth^ 
Another  area  of  particular  concern  is  the 
damaging  effect  which  a  waterway  fuel  tax 
or  Ton  would  have  In  fighting  POvertV-  J°ll- 
free  water  transportation  Is  a  vital  factor  In 
de4loping  vast  regions,  particularly  In  the 
Ippala^chian  area.     The  future  of  this  area 
is  closely  tied  to  water  resource  developrnent. 
Lack  of  access  to  markets  has  h^^mpered  the 
region  in  the  past.     Now.  a  system  of  mod- 
ern   highways   is   being   buUt   through   the 
mountaineoJs  terrain  at  considerable  pubic 
expense      It  would  be  a  grave  injustice  to 
the  Appalachian  area-and  self-defeating  as 
welli^tS  provide  highway  outlets  but  deny 
river   access  through  imposition  of  Federal 
tolls. 


In  their  supporting  role  to  the  basic  in- 
dustries, U.S.  waterways  contribute  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  Nation's  economy. 
Pittsburgh  steel  shipped  by  water  to  markets 
as  far  away  as  the  gulf  coast  represents  the 
production  of  15.000  steelworkers  earning 
annual  wages  of  $103  million.  Mining  the 
bituminous  coal  moved  by  barge  annually 
provides  jobs  for  30,000  miners  receiving 
wages  of  $170  million. 

Many  of  the  coal  miners,  in  particular,  owe 
their  jobs  to  toll-free  waterways.  With  cost- 
recovery  tolls  in  effect,  coal  would  doubtless 
lose  out  in  large  part  to  cheaper  pipeline 
fuels  in  producing  electricity.  Thousands 
of  other  jobs  and  incomes  would  be  like- 
wise affected — those  employed  In  the  sand 
and  gravel,  oil  and  chemical  industries  lo- 
cated along  inland  rivers. 

Not  only  would  a  waterway  toll  hurt  de- 
pressed areas  at  a  time  when  everyone  wants 
to  lend  a  helping  hand.  Tolls  would  also 
take  away  uncounted  jobs  In  other  areas, 
further  damaging  the  general  economy.  Im- 
posing a  toll  on  the  waterways  would  be  im- 
posing a  penalty  on  America's  labor  force. 

Since  we  are  meeting  here  in  an  area 
which  is  generally  called  the  mid-South, 
I  want  to  bring  up  one  point  of  specific 
imporiance.  Of  all  the  sections  of  the 
Nation  which  would  be  directly  affected  by 
a  waterway  fuel  tax,  the  South  has  the 
most  at  stake.  About  two-thirds  of  all 
the  commerce  moving  on  our  rivers  and 
waterways  is  southern  in  origin  or  destina- 
tion. Included  are  movements  on  the  lower 
Mississippi,  the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Water- 
way, the  Tennessee,  the  Warrior-Tombigbee, 
and  much  of  the  Ohio  River.  Industrial  de- 
velopment in  the  South  is  closely  oriented 
to  water  transportation.  Toll-free  water- 
ways are  a  necessity  if  regional  development 
is  to  continue  at  the  present  pace. 

Future  growth  of  large  portions  of  the 
South  is  largely  dependent  upon  new  water 
resource  development  projects.  In  the  fore- 
front are  such  developments,  now  in  the 
final  planning  stages  or  under  construction, 
as  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal.  Coosa- 
Alabama  Waterway,  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway,  and  the  Arkansas  River  chan- 
nelization. Waterway  tolls  would  seriously 
impair  the  prospects  for  navigational  bene- 
fits from  these  forward-looking  develop- 
ments. 

It  was  in  the  neighboring  State  of 
Arkansas  just  a  little  over  13  months  ago 
that  President  Kennedy  stood  beside  the 
new  Greers  Ferry  Dam  and  spoke  out  for 
such  projects.    Let  me  quote  his  words: 

"Which  is  more  wasteful:  to  let  the  land 
lie  arid  and  unproductive,  and  resources 
lie  untapped,  while  rivers  flow  unused— or 
to  transform  those  rivers  into  natural 
arteries  of  transportation,  reclamation, 
power  and  commerce  with  billion  dollar 
benefits  as  in  the  case  of  the  Arkansas 
and  White  River  Basins? 

"Tlrese  projects  protect  and  create 
wealth— new  industries,  new  income,  new 
hicentives.  and  interests.  And  the  wealth 
they  assure  to  one  region  becomes  a  market 
for  another-so  that  the  benefits  of  this 
project  also  help  those  who  manufacture 
automobiles  in  Detroit,  and  those  who  pro- 
duce steel  in  Pittsburgh,  and  those  whc 
make  shoes  in  Massachusetts."  .^„„^„^ 

This  was  President  Kennedy  s  eloquent 
waV  of  asserting  that  the  benefits  whiclx 
accrue  from  waterway  developments  are  far- 
ing so  are  the  benefits  of  l»w-cost 
water  transportation.  The  beneficiaries  are 
millions  upon  millions  ol  our  fellow  citi- 
zens who  enjoy  the  savings  afforded  ^y 
America's  superb  waterway  system.  To  un 
JSe  tons  in  an  abrupt  change  of  national 
EXy  wiuld  not  be  in  the  interest  of  a 
healthy  economy.  By  contrast  toll-free 
waterways  have  contributed  ^igff  J.^^^f  ^° 
the  Nation's  postwar  booi^-^^J^^  hLtoric 
contention    that    this   established,    historic 
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waterway  system  should  be  preserved  for 
the  good  of  the  country  and  the  benefit  of 
all  our  citizens. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Michel,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Saylor.  for  15  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remark.^  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Feigh.an. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
,quest  of  Mr.  Cabell)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Ottincer. 

Mr.  Marsh. 

Mr.  McVicKKR. 

Mr.  MULTER. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Talcott)  and  to  include 
extiraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
<at  12  o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  January  25,  1965, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

397.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  unnecessary  costs  to  the  Government  in 
the  leasing  of  electronic  data  processing  sys- 
tems by  McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp..  St.  Louis, 
Mo..  Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

398.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  reports  of  violations  of 
section  3679.  Revised  Statutes,  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Directive  7200.1.  "Admin- 
istrative Control  of  Appropriations  within  the 
Department  of  Defense,"  pursuant  to  provi- 
sions of  section  3679(1)  (2).  Revised  Statutes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

399.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  De- 
fense. Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  transmitting  a  report 
of  Federal  contributions  program — Equip- 
ment and  facilities  for  the  quarter  ending 
September  30,  1964.  pursuant  to  subsection 
201 1 i)  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

400.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  excessive  rental  costs  for  postal  facilities 
at  Washington.  D.C..  and  Alexandria.  Va..  De- 
partment of  the  Post  OflBce;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Government  Operations. 


401.  A  letter  from  the  ActiJig  Attorney 
General,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  legislative  jurisdiction  ex- 
ercised by  the  United  States  over  land  in  the 
several  States  used  for  Federal  purposes,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  th  ;  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

402.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to 
amend  section  902  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  relating  to  penalties  for  falsifica- 
tion of  records,  and  for  other  purposes";  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

403.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  fxmds  on  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  Skokomlsh  Tribe  of  In- 
dians"; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Aflfalrs. 

404.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  July  29,  1954.  as  amended,  to  per- 
mit transfer  of  title  to  movable  property  to 
agencies  which  assume  operation  and  main- 
tenance responsibility  for  project  works  serv- 
ing municipal  and  Industrial  functions";  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

405.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  August  9.  1955";  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

406.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section 
152(b)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  for  the  purpose  of  including  nationals 
of  the  United  States  within  the  definition 
of  the  term  'dependent'  In  connection  with 
deductions  for  personal  exemptions";  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills 
and  resolutions  were  introduced  and  sev- 
erally referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.R.  3297.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  licens- 
ing of  operators  of  certain  vessels  on  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.R.  3298    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  Nebraska  Centennial;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  3299.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  N.Ttionality  Act,  and  for  other  purpo.<^es; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALLECK: 
H.R.  3300.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  improve- 
ment for  navigation  of  Burns  Waterway  Har- 
bor, Ind.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
.  H.R.  3301.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
^tates  Code,  to  provide  certain  persons  whose 
testimony  has  been  compelled  In  State  pro- 
ceedings an  Immunity  from  Federal  prosecu- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG : 
H  R.  3302.  A   bill   to   provide   for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Florida;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  3303.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
emption from  the  highway  use  tax  of  buses 
meeting  the  60  percent  passenger  fare  rev- 
enue test;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

H.R.  3304.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  pro- 
vide for  the  suspension  of  assistance  to 
any  country  which  does  not  protect  Ameri- 
can property  and  the  rights  of  American 
citizens;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  LATTA : 

H.R.  3305.  A  bin  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Perry's  Victory  and  International  Peace 
Memorial  National  Monument,  to  provide 
for  the  acquisition  of  certain  lands,  and 
lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McGRATH : 

H.R.  3306.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform 
annual  observances  of  certain  national 
holidays  on  Mondays;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MIZE: 

HR.  3307.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Army  to  pay  fair  value  for  im- 
provements located  on  the  railroad  rights- 
of-way  owned  by  bona  fide  lessees  or  per- 
mittees; to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan : 

H  R.  3308.  A  bill  relating  to  certain  in- 
spections and  investigations  in  metallic  and 
nonmetalllc  mines  and  quarries  (excluding 
coal  and  lignite  mines)  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  information  relating  to  health 
and  safety  conditions,  accidents,  and  oc- 
cupational diseases  therein,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER : 

H.R.  3309.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities 
Foundation  to  promote  progress  and  .scholar- 
ship In  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PELLY : 

H.R.  3310.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive, long-range,  and  coordinated  na- 
tional program  in  oceanography,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.R.  3311.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  .Security  Act  to  Increase  all  benefits 
thereunder  by  10  percent  and  to  provide  that 
full  benefits  (when  based  on  attainment  of 
retirement  age)  will  be  payable  to  both  men 
and  women  at  age  60.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3312.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  62  to  50 
the  age  at  which  a  woman  otherwise  quali- 
fied may  become  entitled  to  widow's  Insur- 
ance benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Bv  Mr.  PIRNIE; 

H  R  3313.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  career  in- 
centives for  certain  professionally  trained 
officers  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 

HR.  3314    A    bill     to    require    premarital 
examinations   in   the  District   of   Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  SIKES : 

H.R.  3315.  A  bill  to  determine  the  pro  rata 
payments  of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations  or  any  agencies  or  programs  thereof; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  SISK: 

H.R.  3316.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

HR.  3317.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act 
for  the  purpose  of  prohibiting  certain  sales 
below  cost;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Colvunbla. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California : 

H.R.  3318.  A  bin  to  expand  the  market  for 
cotton,  to  assist  in  the  orderly  marketing  of 
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*^  ctrpnethen   the  cotton   industry, 
::rfor  otheTpuSos«:  to  the  Committee  on 

•'^^H 'rS'  a  bill  to  improve  the  1965  cotton 
pr"gnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

u  R  ^32^  A^blll  toauthorlze  the  establish- 

nf  of  the  Hubben  Trading  Post  National 

nient  of  ine  n  Arizona,  and 

»f °itf' p'urposesNo  t.e  Co»n,utee  on 

TntPrlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 
WR  ^321    A   bill   to   establish    a    Commis- 
"  nn  Fxecutive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial 

Sr^e"  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 

S'ie  on  post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
h1i3322    a    bni    to    amend    the    Federal 

Plfefrms  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  ,  ._ 

Rv  Mr    VAN  DEERLIN: 
HR   3223.  A  bin  to  amend  section  361(a) 
o,  tfe  public   Health  Service   Act.   relating 
t  duties  of  the   surgeon   General   Xn   con- 
M.inr  the  spread  of  communicable  diseases 
^om  foreign  countries,  to  require  additional 
preventive  measures   to   control    the   spread 
of  rabies:   to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
lad  Foreign  Commerce. 
By   Mr.   WOLFF: 
M  R  3324    A  bill  to  amend   the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
Ss    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.   TUPPER: 
WR  -^^25    A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
NUionaf  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  and 
^o  provide  certain  tax  relief  for  persons  in- 
curring  expenses    for    higher    education,    to 
•he  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
H  J  Res  216.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
on  amendment  to  the  Constitution   of   the 
United   suites    relative    to   equal    rights    for 
men  and  women:  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
HJ  Res  217.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  30  of  each  year  as  "Shut-in's  Day":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  MICHEL: 
HJ  Res  218.  Joint   resolution   suspending 
shipments    of    agricultural    comniodltles    to 
•he  United  Arab  Republic  under  Public  Law 
480;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD 
H  J  Res  219.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  succession  to  the 
Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency  and  to  cases 
where  the  President  Is  unable  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  (by  request)  : 
HJ  Res  220.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  on  Presidential  power  and  suc- 
cession; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  WY  ATT: 
HJ  Res  221.  Joint    resolution    to    amend 
the   Constitution    of    the    United   States    to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion 
one  house  of  Its  legislature  on  factors  other 


than  population:    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.  Con.  Res.  123.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish    a    Joint    Committee    on    the    Or- 
ganization of  the  Congress;  to  the  Commlt- 
lee  on  Rules. 

H  Con  Res.  124.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  distribution  and  viewing  of  the 
film    "Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of  Drums, 
prepared  by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  on 
the  late  President  Kennedy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H  Con  Res.  125.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  House  document 
of  inaugural  addresses  from  President  Wash- 
ington to  President  Johnson,  and  providing 
for  additional  copies:   to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
ByMr.  PATMAN: 
H  Res  133.  Resolution      authorizing      the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  con- 
duct  full   and   complete   investigations   and 
studies  of  all  matters  within  its  Jurisdiction 
under  the  Rules  of  the  House  or  the  laws  of 
the    United    States;    to    the    Committee    on 

Rules 

H  Res  134.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  the  studies,  investigations, 
and  inquiries  authorized  by  House  Resolution 
133;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona : 

H  Res  135.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
^eS  of  the  united  States  relative  to  pre^^ll- 
Tng  upon  the  West  German  Government  to 

recall  certain  scientist^  '^^y^ll^P'^L^'to  ex 
for   the  United   Arab   Republic,   arid   to  ex- 
tend its  statute  of  limitations  relative  to  war 
cnrnes,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  ADDABBO: 

H  R  3326.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.'  Michelangelo  Rlchiusa  and  their  minor 
chUd,  Maria  Rosa  Rlchiusa;  to  the  ComnUt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  3327.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dlmosthenls  Fokas  and  their  minor 
child,  Anastos  Fokas;  to  the  Committee  on 

'""h  r'IS^A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rodney 
Knaul  Douglas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H  R  3329.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Youth 
Councils  on  Civic  Affairs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

ByMr.  BERRY:  ^^..4  ♦ 

HR  3330.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chrlstos 
K  Tsappas  (also  known  as  Christos  M. 
Chapas);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  3331.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Oro  and 
Mayer  Yahes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H  R  3332.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Edna 
Valera  Franco  and  Mr.  Benjamin  P.  Franco; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
H.R.  3333.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Jacob 
J.  Gubbay;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
H.R.  3334.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Giovanni 
Graziano:    to   the   Committee  on   the  Judl- 

cisrv 

H.R  3335.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  L. 
Afros;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3336.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ahouva 
Rubinstein;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

.  By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN : 
HR  3337.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Antonio  de  Oyarzabal;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  ,     .  „       ^  o 

H.R.  3338.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frank  S. 
Chow;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
'By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
H.R.  3339.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Margher- 
Ita  Pagano;    to  the  Committee   on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H  R  3340.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Sebastiano 
Nicolla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3341.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Renato 
Magliocco;    to    the   Committee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary. ,    _ 

HR  3342.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Rose 

Franco:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan : 

HR  3343.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  George 

Scargall;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 

HR  3344.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Ester 

Antonloni:    to   the   Committee   on   the   Ju- 

^H  R  3345.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Marie 
Meneshian;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Bv  Mr.  RYAN:  ,,     „ 

HR  3346.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Merllne 
E.  White;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

78  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner,  Avon  Park,  Fla.,  relative  to 
promoting  a  national  program  for  the  mem- 
orization of  the  constitution  In  high  schools 
and  colleges,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  ^nd  Labor. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Lead  and  Zinc:   Important  Resources 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  21, 1965 
Mr.  MARSH.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 


of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AspiNALL]  in  connection  with  the  im- 
portance of  giving  attention  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  position  of  the  do- 
mestic lead  and  zinc  industries. 

While  I  have  been  reserving  judgment 
as  to  the  form  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  undertake  to  encourage 
and  stabilize  the  domestic  production  of 
lead  and  zinc.  I  believe  it  essential,  from 


the  standpoint  of  national  defense,  that 
we  not  permit  these  industries  to  deteri- 
orate—or, for  that  matter,  any  of  the 
domestic  mineral  industries  having 
strategic  importance. 

The  current  problems  of  the  domestic 
lead  and  zinc  producers  deserve  a  fuU 
and  sympathetic  hearing  by  the  Con- 
gress The  legislation  being  introduced 
today  would  seem  to  provide  a  sound 
basis  for  discussion,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
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that  all  segments  of  the  domestic  indus- 
try, as  well  as  all  Federal  agencies  having 
an  interest  in  lead  and  zinc,  will  be  pro- 
vided an  early  opportunity  to  present 
their  views  as  to  the  most  practicable 
course  which  might  be  taken  in  the  in- 
terest of  maintenance  of  a  healthy  do- 
mestic industry  in  this  field. 


United  States-Israel  Economic  Ties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  21, 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  from  the  Novem- 
ber 1964  edition  of  American-Israel  Eco- 
nomic Horizons. 

The  article,  written  by  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Honorable  Orville  L.  Freeman,  reports 
the  wide  range  of  economic  assistance 
made  available  to  Israel  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  480.  This  excel- 
lent program  has  redounded  to  the  bene- 
fit of  both  nations. 

The  article  follows: 

United  States-Israel  Economic  Ties:  Public 
Law  480.  Food  and  Funds 

(By  Orville  L.  Freeman, 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture) 

Since  1964.  total  agricultural  imports  by 
Israel  have  accounted  for  one-fifth  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  country's  total  imports,  averag- 
ing about  SlOO  million  annually.  Over  the 
decade  the  United  States  has  supplied  ap- 
proximately one  half  of  them — nearly  one- 
half  billion  dollars  of  agricultural  products. 

In  recent  years  the  share  supplied  by  the 
United  States  has  moved  upward  to  about  55 
percent  of  the  total  as  compared  to  about  33 
percent  prior  to  the  implementation  of  the 
Public  Law  480  program  in  1954.  Agricul- 
tural products  also  have  been  accounting  for 
a  larger  share  of  total  imports  from  the 
United  States — from  less  than  30  percent 
during  the  period  1949-52  to  approximately 
40  percent  since  1960. 

Wheat  and  feed  grains  have  accounted 
for  more  than  half  of  the  agricultural  com- 
modities supplied  under  the  Public  Law  480 
title  I  and  mutual  security  programs.  Al- 
though wheat  has  been  the  major  commodity 
supplied  to  Israel  under  these  programs,  feed 
grains,  which  have  played  a  major  role  in 
the  development  of  livestock  enterprises,  have 
accounted  for  about  one-fourth  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports under  concessional  sales  programs. 

Dairy  products  are  the  third  most  im- 
portant category  of  Imports  under  the  Pub- 
lic Law  480  program,  followed  by  fats  and  oils, 
cotton,  meat.  rice,  and  tobacco.  Consider- 
able quantities  of  dairy  products  have  been 
made  available  under  Public  Law  480  title 
III  for  use  in  school  lunch  programs  and 
for  donations  to  the  needy. 

Soybeans  have  been  the  principal  com- 
modity provided  in  the  fats  and  oils  cate- 
gory. The  title  I  program  can  be  credited 
with  the  successful  commercial  Introduc- 
tion of  soybeans  into  Israel.  Since  the  early 
title  I  imports.  Israel  has  become  the  world's 
largest  importer  of  soybeans  on  a  per  capita 
basis.  Less  than  14.000  tons  annually  were 
Imported  by  Israel  prior  to  Public  Law  480. 
By  1963  Israel  imported  207,000  tons  of  soy- 


beans, the  equivalent  of  35,000  tons  of  oil 
or  $20  million  of  cash  purchases  from  the 
United  States.  Israel  also  is  importing  large 
quantities  of  oilseeds  from  other  countries. 
Oilseeds  Imports  along  with  feed  grains  are 
also  an  important  factor  in  the  nation's 
growing  livestock  Industry. 

Israel  has  also  increased  Its  commercial 
purchases  of  rice  and  tobacco.  For  rice,  com- 
mercial purchases  in  1963  amounted  to  some 
9.000  tons,  nearly  double  the  total  rice  im- 
ports of  approximately  4,000  tons  annually 
prior  to  Public  Law  480.  The  United  States 
as  well  as  other  countries  are  sharing  In  this 
growing  market.  Commercial  purchases  of 
tobacco  have  also  risen,  benefiting  such 
neighboring  countries  such  as  Turkey, 
Greece,  and  Yugoslavia.  The  country  also 
has  become  a  substantial  market  for  Amer- 
ican cigarettes. 

PART    OF    A    broad    PROGRAM    OF    ECONOMIC 

ASSISTANCE 

Aid  in  the  form  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities became  a  major  part  of  the  overall  U.S. 
economic  assistance  program  to  Israel  begin- 
ning in  1954. 

Total  net  economic  assistance  from  1950 
through  1963  amounted  to  approximately 
$750  million.  Of  tliis  amount,  agricultural 
commodities  under  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram and  the  Mutual  Security  Act  accounted 
for  approximately  $345  million  or  46  percent 
of  the  total  Public  Law  480  assistance  which 
included  title  I  sales  for  local  currency,  title 
II  grants,  and  title  III  donations,  amounted 
to  $268  million  from  1954  to  1963  while  net 
nautual  .security  food  shipments  amounted  to 
approximately  $77  million. 

A  study  made  by  the  Bank  of  Israel  on 
"The  Analysis  and  Assessments  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Effect  of  the  Public  Law  480  Title  I 
Program  in  Israel."  published  in  1963.  con- 
cluded that  the  availability  of  title  I  com- 
modities had  numerous  favorable  effects  on 
the  Nation's  economy.  It  was  stated  that 
"title  I  imports  constituted  part  of  the  capi- 
tal imports  which  served  as  the  main  source 
of  the  large-scale  capital  formation  during 
this  period,  facilitating  the  country's  rapid 
development." 

The  sttidy  also  pointed  out  that  supplies 
made  available  under  the  title  I  program 
made  possible  a  continuous  flow  of  raw  mate- 
rial imports  and  the  maintenance  of  ade- 
quate inventories  resiilting  in  fuller  utiliza- 
tion of  the  Nation's  productive  capacity. 
The  study  concluded  that,  on  balance,  the 
title  I  program  had  no  adverse  effect  on  the 
Nation's  agricultural  development.  In  fact, 
the  availability  of  title  I  wheat,  feed  grains, 
and  oilseeds — commodities  not  well  suited  to 
Israel  farms — actually  contributed  to  long- 
range  desirable  structural  development  of  the 
Nation's  agriculture. 

Therefore,  the  Public  Law  480  title  I  pro- 
gram proved  to  be  a  very  effective  Instrument 
in  the  overall  U.S.  economic  assistance  effort 
in  Israel.  Its  impact  has  been  felt  in  two 
important  ways — the  actual  importing  of 
commodities  needed  by  the  Israel  economy 
and  the  investment  financed  with  the  title 
I  local  currency  proceeds.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  need  for  agricultural  imports  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  Israel's  development 
and  growth  was  sufficiently  great — that  aid 
in  the  form  of  needed  agricultural  imports 
was  just  as  important  as  if  such  aid  had  been 
in  the  form  of  cash. 

PUBLIC    LAW    480    CONTRIBUTED    TO    LONG-RANGE 
EXPANSION  OF  COMMERCIAL  TRADE      ' 

The  Bank  of  Israel  study  also  pointed  out 
that  the  title  I  program  contributed  to  the 
general  expansion  of  efficient  export  indus- 
tries with  a  high  import  component,  which 
contributes  to  the  country's  long-range  abil- 
ity to  Increase  commercial  Imports.  Title  I 
local  currency  loans  also  facilitated  the  devel- 
opment of  these  export  industries  so  vital  to 


the  country's  objective  of  reducing  its  trade 
deficit. 

Israel  has  taken  full  advantage  of  a  pro- 
vision In  Public  Law  480  which  provides  for 
making  loans  to  private  enterprises  from  title 
I   local   currency  proceeds. 

These  loans  are  known  as  Cooley  amend- 
ment loans.  Through  June  30,  1963,  some 
50  loans,  amounting  to  over  $23  million,  were 
made  to  private  United  States  or  Israel  Arms 
for  business  development,  market  expan- 
sion, and  development  of  markets  for  U.S. 
farm  products.  Approximately  16  percent 
of  local  currency  proceeds  from  title  I  sales 
have  been  set  aside  to  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose in  Israel  as  compared  to  6  percent  for 
all  other  countries. 

The  first  Cooley  amendment  loan  of  local 
currency  proceeds  in  Israel  was  made  in  1958 
to  Dagon  Batey  Mamguroth  le-Israel.  Ltd. 
Similar  loans  have  been  made  to  Industrial 
enterprises  in  the  fields  of  textiles,  rubber, 
plastics,  chemicals,  paper,  metals,  and  ma- 
chinery. The  Bank  of  Israel's  analysis  of 
the  experience  of  12  firms  receiving  such 
loans  indicates  that  the  local  currency  Cooley 
loans  not  only  provided  for  additional  in- 
vestment needed  to  expand  facilities  in 
capital  Intensive  industries  but  also  con- 
tributed to  Increased  employment,  labor 
productivity,  and  net  national   product. 

In  addition  to  local  currency  loans  in 
the  private  and  public  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy, millions  of  dollars  have  been  used  for 
international  educational  exchange  projects, 
for  agricultural  research,  and  for  the  trans- 
lation of  scientific  papers.  All  of  these  proj- 
ects serve  as  an  example  of  progressive  eco- 
nomic and  technical  cooperation. 

The  food-for-peace  program  embodying  the 
technique  of  providing  for  the  sale  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  for  local  currencies 
has  been  a  success  story  in  Israel — such  a 
EucccFS  that  it  serves  as  a  model  for  the 
operation  of  food-for-peace  programs  in 
other  developing  countries. 

The  title  I  concept  which  permits  trade  to 
take  place  between  countries  when  foreign 
exchange  resources  are  inadequate  to  finance 
needed  imports  has  been  one  of  the  most 
useful  vehicles  for  extending  foreign  aid. 
The  title  I  technique  also  has  worked 
smoothly  In  Israel  as  It  permits  distribution 
and  sale  of  agricultural  commodities  through 
the  existing  marketing  system. 
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A  Tribute  to  the  Kiwanis  International  on 
the  Occasion  of  Its  50th  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  21.  1965 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  call  attention  to  the 
50th  anniversary  of  an  organization  be- 
loved and  revered  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans — the  Kiwanis  Inter- 
national. 

Founded  January  21,  1915,  as  a  feder- 
ation of  business  and  professional  men's 
civic  sei-vice  clubs,  the  Kiw^anis  has 
stood  forth  over  the  years  as  a  major 
contributor  in  the  overall  campaign  for 
a  better  America. 

The  work  of  the  Kiwanis  in  the  inter- 
est of  civic  improvement  includes  activi- 
ties in  vital  areas  such  as  agriculture  and 
conservation,  boys'  and  girls'  work,  pub- 


lic and  business  affairs,  support  of 
churches  in  their  spiritual  aims,  and 
vocational  guidance. 

A  burgeoning  membership  of  262,000 

is  evidence  enough  that  the  Kiwanis  In- 

einational    appeals    to    Americans    in 

every  walk  of  life.    And  the  growth  of 

Uvo  subsidiaries-the  Key  Club  Interna- 

onal  and  Circle  K  International    open 

rpinectively  to  high  school  boys  and  col- 

eTmen-'eveals  that  youth,  as  Nvell,  is 

Poually  concerned  for  and  dedicated  to 

thP  grand,  illustrious  Kiwanis  ideal. 

on  this  occasion— the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  Kiwanis  In- 
ternational-I  join  with  millions  of 
Americans  in  a  vote  of  confidence,  a 
heartfelt  salute,  to  a  noble  organization. 
Long  may  it  flourish  on  this  earth. 


Despite  the  countless  crimes  committed 
by  Russia  against  these  courageous  pa- 
triots, the  Ukrainian  people  have  resisted 
when  possible  and  have  maintained  their 
sense  of  national  integrity. 

On  this  occasion  of  commemorating 
the  47th  anniversary  of  the  Ukrainian 
Independence  Day,  we  must  express  once 
again  our  compassion  and  concern  for 
the  oppressed  in  the  world.  To  those 
gallant  Ukrainian  people  we  extend  a 
hand  of  friendship,  and  with  them  go  our 
hopes  for  a  future  national  life  of  dignity 
and  happiness. 


Waldemar  Alfred  Paul  John 


Ukrainian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  111 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  21, 1965 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er throughout  the  world  we  cry  for  peace 
and  freedom,  yet  at  times  we  tend  to  be 
unaware  of  the  gross  injustices  commit- 
ted by  totalitarianism,  the  archenemy 
of  democracy.  We  tend  to  overlook  tne 
vast  numbers  of  peoples  who  are  forced 
to  live  in  captivity. 

Ukraine  is  one  of  the  many  nations 
held  in  bondage.  It  is  easy  to  forget  that 
this  proud  country  was  not  always  a 
prisoner  of  despotism,  so  long  has  it  suf- 
fered under  the  yoke  of  cruel  alien  op- 
pressors. Today  it  has  been  so  thorough- 
ly incorporated  into  that  vast  impenaUst 
Rus.sia  that  we  in  the  free  world  tend  to 
regard  it  as  an  integrated  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Ukraine  is  vital  to 
the  well-being  of  its  despot;  its  rich  and 
fertile  food  belt  nourishes  Russia  while  it 
languishes  from  lack  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence that  it  once  knew. 

The  Ukrainian  people  have  witnessed 
all  types  of  foreign  domination  in  then- 
long  and  varied  history,  and  it  was  not 
until  January  22.  1918,  that  their  dream 
of    freedom    was    realized.      For    these 
stout  hearted  and  courageous  patriots, 
this  day   symoblizes  their  century-long 
struggle  to  be  free  and  enjoy  the  basic 
rights  we  hold  so  dear.    Yet  they  were 
destined  to  lose  this  hard-fought  liberty 
at  the  hands  of  their  most  formidable 
foe,  Russia,  after  only  2  years  of  enjoy- 
ing political  sovereignty.     In   1920  the 
Red  army,  upon  orders  from  Moscow, 
overran    the    eastern    regions    of    the 
Ukraine  and  slowly  set  out  to  stifle  their 
political  freedom.    Many  brave  and  no- 
ble patriots  died  under  the  tyranny  of 
Communist  Russia;  millions  have  been 
deported  to  the  desolate  wasteland  of  Si- 
beria.   Yet  neither  the  forcible  Russifi- 
cation  or  genocides  could  weaken  the 
determination  of  the  Ukrainian  people  to 
regain  their  freedom  and  independence. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  21, 1965 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  we  often  honor  the  giants  of  in- 
dustry whose  technical  brilliance  made 
possible  mass  production,  the  ga-eat  men 
v.'ith  the  vision  to  create  the  markets  for 
the  mechanical  marvels  are  too  often 
overlooked. 

Last  October,  shortly  after  the  88th 
Congress  became  history,  one  of  these 
oreat  men,  Waldemar  Alfred  Paul  John- 
better  known  as  W.  A.  P.  Jolui— died  at 
the  age  of  69. 

As  did  many  others,  I  counted  hun  as 
a  friend  and  adviser  whose  uncommonly 
perceptive  commonsense  will  be  long  re- 
membered. 

The  son  of  a  minister,  Mr.  John  was 
born  in  New  Albany.  Ind.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  with  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1916,  married 
Hildegarde  Hagerman,  and  in  1917  left 
his  first  job  in  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Dodge  Motor  Co.  to  serve  with  the 
AEF  in  France.  .  . 

After  the  war,  he  wrote  for  advertising 
firms  in  Cleveland  and  Detroit.  In  the 
midst  of  the  depression  in  1934,  he  and 
another  young  copywriter,  the  late  Jim 
Adams,  founded  John-Adams,  Inc.,  which 
shortly  thereafter  merged  with  Mac- 
Manus,  Inc.,  the  company  of  another 
pioneer  in  the  automotive  advertising 
field.  T.  F.  MacManus. 

Legend  has  it  that  when  the  general 
manager  of  Pontiac  Motors  asked  Mr. 
John  what  would  be  the  first  thing  he 
would  do  if  he  received  that  firm's  ac- 
count, his  reply  was.  "Well,  sir,  I  think 
I'd  go  get  a  drink." 

Mr.  John  received  the  account,  and 
today  MacManus,  John  &  Adams  does 
$70  million  worth  of  business  yearly  for 
90  firms.  .^     ^    . 

In  1936  Mr.  John  became  president  oi 
the  young  agency.  A  few  years  later,  he 
suffered  a  massive  heart  attack,  con- 
quered it  and  told  how  in  a  Saturday 
Evening  Post  article  entitled,  "I  Have  a 
Scar  on  My  Heart."  Magazine  execu- 
tives have  said  it  has  been  reprinted  more 
than  any  other  Post  article. 


In  1955,  Mr.  John  retired  as  chairman 
of  the  board,  but  maintained  his  ofHce 
in  the  agency's  Bloomfleld  HUls  head- 
quarters. 

The  present  president  of  MacManus, 
John  &  Adams.  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Jones,  who 
first  met  Mr.  John  while  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  said ; 

Over  the  years,  his  affection  and  the  depth 
and  warmth  of  his  wisdom  was  an  unfailing 
source  of  encouragement  not  only  to  me  but 
to  the  many  other  young  men  to  whom  he 
opened  both  his  heart  and  the  doors  of  his 
business.  I  am  afraid  we  shall  not  soon  see 
his  like  again. 

Professionally,  he  was  a  living  legend  in 
the  advertising  world,  particularly  in  the  au- 
tomotive area  of  the  business.  He  was 
known,  respected,  and  even  loved  by  com- 
pany presidents  and  dealers  alike  not  only 
for  his  intensely  human  qualities  but  for 
his  unique  skills  which  helped  the  industry 
attain  its  present  position. 


It  will  be  a  long  time,  indeed,  before 
the  world  sees  another  man  with  the 
qualities  of  courage,  ambition,  compas- 
sion, and  talent  which  W.  A.  P.  Jolin  cer- 
ried  so  well  through  life. 


Salute  to  Jefferson  County  Mounted 
Sheriff's  Posse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  21, 1965 
Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
and  that  of  the  Congress  to  the  Jefferson 
County  Mounted  Sheriff's  Posse  for  the 
splendid  manner  in  which  they  repre- 
sented my  home  State  of  Colorado  in  the 
inaugural  parade. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  this  is 
not  just  a  ceremonial  group,  but  an  ac- 
tive working  posse,  which  has  performed 
with  great  valor  and  selflessness  for 
many  years  in  search  and  rescue  opera- 
tions. It  is  composed  of  business  and 
professional  men,  all  of  whom  are  expert 
horsemen  and  dedicated  public  servants. 
One  condition  of  their  membership  m 
this  organization  is  that  they  hold  them- 
selves available  on  1  hour's  notice  for 
whatever  service  they  may  be  called  upon 
to  render. 

A  hearty  "Well  done"  to  the  following 
posse  members  who  rode  in  the  parade: 
Sheriff    Harold    Bray,    Capt.    John    P. 
Chumbley,  Lt.  William  Dillon,  Lt.  James 
V^Tildman,  Lt.  Robert  Clark,  WO  Lester 
Longbrook.  WO  C.  M.  Pike.  Jr..  Ernest 
Benzie,  William  Brantley,  Robert  Bur- 
dick  Don  Burleson.  Richard  Cox,  Leland 
Good,  Jack  Gregg,  John  Humphreys  Dn 
John  Makris,  Wayne  McConnell.  John 
Nelson.  Dean  O'Brien,  Walter  O'Hara 
Dick  Perkins.  Kermit  Reasoner  Richard 
Ritchie.  Art  Schrieber.  Darrell  J.  Skel- 
ton,  Charles  Strong,  Frank  Strong^nos 
Wilson.  Fletcher  Wood,  and  John  Wood, 
Jr. 


cxi- 
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January  22, 1965 


On  47th  Anniversary  of  the  Independence 
of  Ukraine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    NEW    YORK 

'  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  21.  1965 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  47 
years  ago  this  month  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Republic  declared  her  independ- 
ence after  centuries  of  subjugation.  The 
independence  and  liberty  of  the  free- 
dom-loving Ukrainians  was  almost  im- 


mediately stamped  out  by  the  Soviet 
Communist  dictatorship,  but  the  in- 
domitable spirit  of  the  Ukrainian  people 
survives  and  the  flame  of  liberty  still 
burns  brightly  in  their  hearts  and  minds. 

Ukraine  represents  one  of  the  most 
powerful  forces  of  patriotic  nationalism 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Its  invincible  fight  for  national  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  has  forced  Mos- 
cow to  resort  to  a  masquerade  of  Ukraine 
as  an  independent  and  free  nation  within 
the  federal  framework  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Tomorrow,  residents  of  Ukrainian  ex- 
traction in  the  city  of  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  are 
joining  in  the  celebration  of  the  47th 
anniversai-y  of  Ukrainian  independence. 
The  mayor  of  Yonkers,  the  Honorable 


John  E.  Flynn,  has  designated  tomorrow 
as  Ukrainian  Day  and  has  given  permis- 
sion  to  raise  the  blue-gold  flag  of  the 
free  Ukraine  on  the  city  hall  flagpole  to 
commemorate  the  proclamation  of  Janu- 
ary 22,  1918.  The  Very  Reverend  Basil 
Klos,  pastor  of  St.  Michael's  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Church  of  Yonkers  has  been 
designated  as  the  honorary  mayor  for 
this  occasion. 

I  am  honored  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
freedom-loving  nation  for  her  inspiring 
example  in  continuing  the  unabated 
struggle  for  recovery  of  the  liberty  which 
is  rightfully  hers.  It  is  the  sincere  hope 
of  America  and  the  entire  free  world 
that  soon  the  Ukraine  will  join  them  in 
the  family  of  free  nations. 


SENATE 

Friday,  Jani  ary  22,  1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President,  Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
who  was  greeted  by  applause. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father  God.  who  hath  made  and 
preserved  us  a  nation,  at  this  noontide 
altar  of  devotion  which  our  fathers 
builded,  and  on  which  they  cut  deep 
their  founding  faith  in  the  devout  con- 
fession in  God  we  trust,  we  humbly  bow 
with  the  deathless  assurance  that  turns 
even  seeming  tragedy  into  triumph  that 
the  Eternal  God  is  our  refuge  and 
underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  impart  Thine 
enabling  might  on  Thy  servant  who  has 
served  as  an  honored  Member  of  this 
body,  and  who  this  day  comes  to  this 
exalted  chair  of  governance,  as  here  he 
presides  and  in  the  Nation  takes  his 
place  as  the  coadjutor  of  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive. Reverently  this  hour  he  has 
taken  into  his  hands  the  historic  gavel 
into  which  seems  to  enter  every  decision 
since  the  Republic's  beginning.  May 
the  mantle  of  the  dedicated  public 
servants  whose  hands  have  grasped  it 
in  the  historic  yesterdays,  fall  in  double 
portion  upon  his  shoulders,  and  upon  all 
who  here  serve  the  public  weal.  Grant 
him,  we  pray,  and  those  over  whose  de- 
liberations he  presides,  fairness  of  ap- 
praisal, poise  amid  confusion,  the  no- 
bility of  goodness,  the  grace  of  under- 
standing, and  the  sincere  faith  in  one's 
comrades  that  is  more  than  coronets. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
Januar>-  19  and  Wednesday,  January  20, 
1965.   was  dispensed   with. 


BUDGET  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  15.  PT.  2) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  document,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions : 

DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA  BUDGET  MESSAGE  Or 
THE  PRESIDENT 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  present  the  budget  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1965. 

I  have  spoken  in  recent  weeks  of  our 
resolve  to  advance  toward  the  Great  So- 
ciety— in  our  cities,  in  our  countryside, 
and  In  our  classrooms.  What  we  do  In 
our  Capital  City,  I  believe,  will  stand  as 
a  measure  of  our  overall  progress  to  that 
end. 

I  shall  shortly  send  to  the  Congress  a 
special  message  defining  the  specific 
goals  and  the  steps  for  achieving  them 
that  will  lead  the  District  of  Columbia 
toward  the  Great  Society.  The  budget 
which  I  am  transmitting  will  provide  the 
means  by  which  progress  toward  many 
of  those  goals  can  be  made  in  fiscal  year 
1966. 

Adequate  financial  support  is  neces- 
sary if  the  District  Is  to  have  needed  serv- 
ices and  facilities.  Improvements  were 
made  by  the  last  Congress,  but  provi- 
sions for  the  Federal  payment  to  the  Dis- 
trict and  for  District  borrowing  for  cap- 


ital improvements  are  still  inadequate, 
and  certain  local  tax  rates  should  be 
increased. 

1.  The  Federal  payment:  The  author- 
ization for  the  Federal  payment  Is  a  fixed 
amount.  While  this  authorization  was 
substantially  increased  by  the  last  Con- 
gress, from  $32  million  to  $50  million,  it 
still  does  not  reflect  an  equitable  shar- 
ing by  the  Federal  Government  of  f^" 
expense  of  government  in  the  District. 
Of  even  more  importance,  a  fixed  amount 
necessarily  fails  to  reflect  adjustments 
which  should  be  made  in  the  authoriza- 
tion in  order  to  maintain  an  equitable 
balance  between  Federal  and  local  re- 
sponsibility in  the  future.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  authorizing 
an  annual  Federal  payment  based  on  a 
formula  which  provides  a  continuing  and 
equitable  measure  of  Federal  financial 
responsibility. 

The  formula  proposed  by  President 
Kennedy  and  approved  by  the  Senate  in 
1963  will  accomplish  this  purpose.  Un- 
der It,  the  payment  will  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  the  assessed  value  of  real 
estate  and  personal  property  owned  and 
used  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
District,  and  will  represent  the  amount 
the  District  would  receive  if  Federal  Gov- 
ernment activities  were  subject  to  local 
District  taxes.  Such  a  formula  will  re- 
late the  Federal  payment  directly  both 
to  District  needs  and  to  the  contribution 
of  its  own  citizens  through  local  taxes. 
Under  this  formula,  the  Federal  pay- 
ment authorized  in  fiscal  year  1966 
would  be  approximately  $57  million— see 
table— and  Is  estimated  to  Increase  to 
approximately  $75  million  by  fiscal  year 
1971. 
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MESSAGES  FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 


Estimates 

Projections 

196S 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Funds  required: 

270.7 
31.0 

""■"i.7 

280.7 

54.1 

.V7 

1.9 

294.6 

55.0 

17.7 

2.6 

309.3 

54.1 

26.6 

4.1 

324.8 
54.1 

341.0 
54.3 

SSS.l 
37.2 

Capital  outlay - 

Contribution  for  rapid  transit  system 

RAnftvmpnt  nf  Iniins  nnd  intero'*t 

5.6 

2.4 
1.0 

7.1 

3.1 

1.0 

8.« 

Repayment  of  loans  and  interest,  rapid  transit 

3.1 
1.0 

Reserves  for  contingencies 

.9 

1.4 

1.0 

1.0 

Total  funds  required  

305.2 

343.6 

370.9 

395. 1 

387.9 

406.5 

4flS.O 
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Neto  obligational  authority,  all  funds 
[In  thousands  of  dollars]  


'                ' 

Estimates 

Projections 

■ 

1065 

1966 

m7 

1968 

1060 

1970 

1071 

Revenues  and  balances: 
From  present  sources: 

231.4 

6.1 

30.7 

8.0 

20.0 

243.1 

1.8 

60.0 

2U.0 

2.0 

60.0 

268.0 

2.0 

60.0 

281.0 

2.0 

50.0 

205.3 

2.0 

60.0 

306.0 

2.0 

60.0 

Federal  payment 

Repayable  ad vance^-.. - 

Loan  authorization,  public  works 

""26."  6' 

""26"i' 

""'io.'i' 

3.2 

Total  from  present  sources 

305.2 

320.8 

328.0 

340.3 

337.1       347.3 

360.0 

From  proposed  sources: 

10.1 
7.0 

67 

13.3 
11.0 

i?  7 

13.7 
14.6 

"26.6 

14.0 
17.0 
19.8 

17.9 
21.2 
20.1 

21.7 
26.4 

Loan  authorization,  public  works.... 

Loan  authorization,  rapid  transit  system 

Total  from  proposed  sourcc.-f 

22.8 

42.9 

64.8 

50.8 

1 
50. 2           47. 1 

305.2 

343.6 

370. 9       395. 1 

387.0 

406. 5         408.  0 

1 

1 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  pro- 
posed formula  would  create  a  precedent 
requiring   the   Federal   Government    to 
malce  similar  payments  for  Federal  prop- 
erty located  in  other  jurisdictions.    This 
is  not  a  valid  argument.    The  Congress 
has  recognized  for  well  over  a  century 
the  special  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  providing  a  share  of  the 
funds  needed  for  the  operation  of  the 
District  government.     The  Congress  has 
often  changed  the  amount  authorized 
for  that  purpose.    The  Federal  payment 
authorization  which  I  am  now  recom- 
mending is  equitable  and  will  provide  a 
predictable   basis   for   determining   the 
amount  which  is  authorized  for  the  Fed- 
eral payment.    The  Issue  has  never  been 
whether  there  should  be  a  Federal  pay- 
ment but  only  as  to  the  proper  amount. 
2.  Borrowing    authority:    While    the 
limit  of  debt  which  may  be  incurred  for 
purposes  of  the  general  fund  of  the  Dis- 
trict was  increased  by  the  last  Congress 
to  $175  miUion,  it,  too,  is  still  a  specified 
dollar   limit,    which    must   be    renewed 
when  exhausted.    I  recommend  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  which  will  provide 
a  flexible  and  at  the  same  time  prudent 
general  fund  debt  limit  based  on  ability 
to  repay,  namely.  6  percent  of  the  10- 
year  average  of  the  combined  assessed 
value    of    taxable    real    and    personal 
property— including  property  owned  and 
used   by    the    Federal    Grovernment    as 
specified  in  the  Federal  payment  for- 
mula.   This  would  provide  for  the  Dis- 
trict a  debt  limit  comparable  in  form 
with  that  in  effect  in  most  State  and 
local  jurisdictions.    The  adoption  of  this 
proposal  would  result  in  a  general  fund 
debt  limit  of  approximately  $233  million 
in  fiscal  year  1966,  and  of  $293  million 
by  fiscal  year   1971.    While   borrowing 
will  continue  to  require  in  each  case  the 
approval  of  the  Congress,  a  debt  limit  of 
this  kind  will  permit  both  the  District 
and  the  Congress  to  make  more  soundly 
based  long-range  plans. 

3.  Local  taxes:  The  major  share  of  the 
expense  of  financing  the  District  govern- 
ment is,  and  should  be,  borne  by  District 
residents.  They  should  also  assuine 
their  fair  share  of  the  increased  costs 
which  the  District  must  incur  if  it  is  to 


maintain  its  development  and  achieve  its 
proper  place  as  a  Capital  City  worthy  of 
our  country.  For  this  reason,  I  fully 
support  legislation  which  will  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Commissioners  to  In- 
crease certain  District  taxes.  Together 
with  an  accompanying  increase  in  the 
real  estate  tax  planned  by  the  Commis- 
sioners under  existing  law,  these  pro- 
posals win  produce  about  $10.1  mllUon  of 
additional  revenue  in  fiscal  year  1966. 
This  amount  will  accrue  to  the  general 
fund,  increasing  the  revenues  from  local 
taxes  in  that  fund  to  a  total  of  $253.2 
million. 

These  tax  changes,  the  change  In  the 
authorized  Federal  payment  and  the 
change  In  the  District  borrowing  au- 
thorization, provide  the  basis  for  future 
stable  general  fund  financing.  There 
must  be,  however,  a  concurrent  recogni- 
tion of  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  not  only  to  authorize  an 
equitable  Federal  payment  but  also  to 
appropriate  it.  Meeting  the  legitimate 
financial  needs  of  the  District  by  author- 
izing larger  borrowing  by  the  District  to 
compensate  for  a  failure  to  appropriate 
the  full  amount  of  the  Federal  payment 
which  has  been  authorized  Is  neither 
sound  nor  fair. 

It  is  quite  appropriate  for  the  District 
to  incur  long-term  debt  for  capital  im- 
provements the  useful  life  of  which  w-lU 
extend  over  many  years.  It  is  equally 
appropriate  to  utilize  more  than  might 
be  considered  a  normal  amount  of  such 
borrowing  in  order  to  catch  up  on  capital 
Improvement  programs,  such  as  for 
schools,  in  which  the  District  has  fallen 
far  behind.  It  is  neither  appropriate  nor 
prudent,  however,  to  require  the  District 
to  use  borrowed  money  as  a  substitute 
for  amounts  which  should  be  available 
on  a  current  basis. 

The  District's  budget  is  constructed  in 
the  belief  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  provide  its  equitable  share  of  District 
needs  as  indicated  by  the  authorized  Fed- 
eral payment.  The  District  is  penalized 
unjustly  when  a  portion  of  this  proper 
Federal  responsibility  is  transferred  to 
the  shoulders  of  future  District  taxpayers 
who  must  repay  the  loans. 


Current  authorizations: 
Education: 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  outlay  - 

Welfare  and  health: 

Operating  exjienses 

Capital  outlay  

Highways  and  traffic: 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  outlay - 

Public  safety: 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  outlay 

Parks  and  recreation; 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  outlay 

General  operating  expenses: 

Operating  exr)enses 

Capit'il  outlay 

Sanitary  engineering: 

Oi>cratinB  expenses 

Capital  outlay 

Repayment   of  loans  and 

inien»st 

Pavmeit  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia share  of  Federal 

capital  outlays 

Contribution    to    rapid 

transit  .system 

Additional  municipal  ex- 
penses, inaugural  cere- 
monies  

Additional  municipal  ex- 
penses, Imperial  Shrine 

Convention 

Judgments,  claims  and  re- 
funds  

Purchase  and  installation 
of  parking  meters 


1064 
actual 


1065 
esti- 
mate 


63,861 
15,626 

70,626 
1.310 

12,407 
11,280 

66.126 
530 

0,114 
378 

17,606 
1,068 

21.063 
l.'),400 

4,002 


016 


1966 
recom- 
mended 


Total   current    author- 

iriitions 

Permanent  authorizations 

Operations    of    D.C.    trust 

funds -- 

Repayment  (— )  of  advances 

from  Federal  funds 

Investments 


71,844 
14,405 

76, 213 
486 

13,790 
13,760 

74,138 
336 

10,100 
680 

10.397 
4.0.W 

22.288 
23,066 

6,364 


1.860 


2K3 


77,670 
20,440 

81,310 

7,840 

14,013 
13,843 

77,567 
2,220 

11,087 
1,819 

21.321 

2,186 

22.952 
16.  510 

s.eoo 


987 
5.700 


1.000 
220 


Total  authorizations. . . 

Recapitulation     of     current 

authorizations: 

Generalfand 

Highway  fund- 

Waterfund 

Sanitary  sewage  worlcsfund 
Metropolitan  area  sanitary 

sewage  works  fund 


Total,  all  funds. 


314.6.S1 
1,404 

42,378 

7,000 
2.316 


367.740 


265, 07i 
25, 160 
11,375 
13,003 

33 


314,051 


352.086 
1,508 

52. 480 

-17,000 


221 


389.174 


296.498 
28,791 
11,038 
15,677 

82 


392.411 
1,607 

63,696 


352,086 


457, 714 


344.053 

28,855 

11,394 

7,126 

83 


392.411 


EDUCATION 

Appropriations  of  $77.7  milUon  are 
needed  to  provide  for  the  operation  of  the 
District's  school  system  in  1966,  an  in- 
crease of  $5.8  million  over  1965.  The 
additional  funds  will  provide  for  517  new- 
teaching  positions  needed  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  requirements  of  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing school  population,  which  wiU  reach 
almost  150,000  by  fiscal  year  1966.  The 
additional  teachers  will  permit  the 
achievement  throughout  the  system  of 
the  pupil-teacher  ratios  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Education. 

Funds  aie  also  provided  to  achieve  the 
ratios  recommended  by  the  Board  for 
school  counselors  and  to  provide  librar- 
ians for  about  half  of  the  elementary 
schools  that  now  do  not  have  them.  De- 
ficiencies will  still  remain  but  the  budget 
reflects  a  major  effort  to  remedy  short- 
comings and  to  make  the  District's  edu- 
cational system  a  model  for  the  Nation. 
The  budget  also  Includes  $29.4  million 
for  the  vital  program  of  improving  the 
school  plant.  Construction  of  new 
schools  and  addlUons  to  existing  school 
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buildings  will  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  system  by  some  5.000  pupil  spaces. 
Funds  for  sites  and  plans  are  provided  to 
permit  a  similar  enlarjucment  in  fiscal 
year  1967.  NothiiiR  less  will  suffice  if 
the  District  is  to  have  available  modern, 
well-equipped  schogl  buildings,  eliminate 
part-time  classes,  and  provide  adequate 
space  for  its  increasing  school  popula- 
tion, includin'r  students  who  are  stayin,:^ 
in  school  rather  than  droppin.a;  out.  In 
no  other  area  has  the  District's  capital 
construction  proi^ram  laK!-;cd  so  far  be- 
hind. In  no  other  area  is  the  need  to 
catch  up  more  m'j'ent. 

The  inclusion  of  the  District  in  the 
program  of  Federal  aid  to  school  districts 
impacted  by  children  of  Federal  em- 
ployees does  not  lessen  the  need  for  these 
appropriations.  The  Federal  aid  pro- 
vided under  Public  Law  88-665  is  prop- 
erly bein.g  allocated  to  those  schools  in 
the  District  most  in  need  of  enrichment 
of  programs  and  services  above  the  level 
piovided  in  the  regular  budget.  Use  of 
these  funds  as  a  substitute  for  regular 
educational  appropriations  not  only 
would  deprive  District  children  of  the.se 
additional  educational  resources,  but  also 
would  conflict  with  the  intention  of  the 
Congress. 

Special  programs  for  the  schools  in  the 
Cardozo  area  which  have  been  funded 
through  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
and  the  program  to  prevent  .iuvenile  de- 
linquency should  also  bo  regarded  as  ad- 
ditional to  those  provided  in  the  regular 
budget. 

WELF.^RE  AND  HEALTH 

The  budget  includes  appropriations  of 
$81.3  million  for  operating  expenses  of 
the  welfare  and  health  departments,  an 
increase  of  $5.1  nyllion  over  1965. 

The  welfare  programs  for  which  funds 
are  provided  are  dhected  so  far  as  pi.s- 
sible  to  the  rehabilitation  of  persons  and 
families  by  positive  action  which  will  ad- 
vance them  toward  self-sufficiency. 
Consistent  with  this,  although  not  a  part 
of  the  welfare  budget,  matching  funds 
are  provided  to  enable  the  District  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  number  of  training  projects 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act. 

The  budget  reflects  my  belief  that  the 
District  .should  be  in  a  position  of  leader- 
ship in  putting  into  effect  the  welfare 
and  health  progri'ams  which  the  Congress 
has  authorized  in  recent  years.  I  remain 
particularly  concerned  with  the  plight  of 
dependent  children,  and  the  continuing 
upward  trend  in  the  population  of  Junior 
Village.  For  that  reason  the  budget  con- 
tains funds  which  will  permit  the  Dis- 
trict to  participate  in  the  national  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  dependent  children  of  un- 
employed parents.  In  the  massive  effort 
now  being  undertaken  on  many  fronts 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  District's 
poverty-stricken  families,  we  can  ill 
afford  not  to  utilize  every  available  pro- 
gram which  will  help  to  maintain  fami- 
lies intact.  I  strongly  urge  the  Congress 
to  reconsider  its  previous  position  on  Dis- 
trict participation  in  this  program. 

The  budget  continues  the  health  pro- 
grams already  established  and  provides 
funds  for  more  intensive  efforts  in  the 


fields  of  maternal  and  child  health,  in  the 
control  of  venereal  disease,  and  in  the 
food  pesticide  residue  program. 

Proposed  capital  outlays  total  $7.8  mil- 
lion. The  substantial  increase  over  last 
year  is  occasioned  by  the  need  to  con- 
struct a  facility  for  the  detention  and  re- 
habilitation of  District  youths  now  being 
accommodated  at  the  National  Training 
School  for  Boys,  which  will  be  moved  to 
Morgantown,  W.  Va..  in  1967.  A  badly 
needed  school  activities  building  at 
Junior  Village  is  also  included  in  the 
Welfare  Department  budget. 

The  Health  Department  budget  in- 
cludes funds  urgently  needed  to  plan  for 
community  health  centers.  The  estab- 
lishment of  such  centers  in  several  parts 
of  the  city  is  important  to  the  District's 
general  health  program  and  is  basic  to 
the  implementation  in  the  District  of 
new  concepts  in  the  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  care  of  mental  illness  and 
mental  retardation. 

PUBLIC  SAFETY 

The  budget  provides  operating  cx- 
pen.ses  of  .S77.6  million  for  public  safety, 
an  increase  of  $3.4  million  over  1965. 

The  District  is  engaged  on  many  fronts 
in  an  attack  on  the  prevention  and 
punishment  of  criminal  acts,  and  the 
elimination  of  the  causes  of  crime.  It  is 
apparent  that  more  must  be  done.  I 
shall  shortly  make  further  recommenda- 
tions on  this  subject  to  the  Congress. 
The  budget  provides  funds  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  police  force  by  100  men, 
and  continues  the  program  to  release 
officers  for  active  police  work  by  in- 
creased use  of  civilian  personnel  for  ad- 
ministrative activities. 

PARK.S  AND  RECREATION 

The  funds  provided  in  the  budget  for 
the  Recreation  Department  will  continue 
the  impiovements  which  were  instituted 
last  year,  as  well  as  accelerate  the  pro- 
gram of  enlargement  and  improvement 
of  playground  and  recreation  facilities. 
The  John  F.  Kennedy  Playground  in 
the  near  Northwest  section  of  the  Dis- 
trict— an  area  seriously  deficient  in  play- 
ground resources — is  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  city's  recreation  facilities.  Funds 
have  been  provided  for  a  nev/  site  for 
Shaw  Junior  High  School,  thereby  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  preserve  the  needed 
playground. 

HIGHWAYS    AND    TRAFFIC 

The  highway  program  has  been  co- 
ordinated with  the  proposed  rapid 
transit  program  in  order  to  achieve  a 
balanced  transportation  system  for  the 
District  and  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area.  I  shall  shortly  send  to  the 
Congress  my  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  rapid  transit  program. 
Funds  to  meet  the  District's  share  of 
initial  costs  are  included  in  the  budget. 

The  highway  program,  which  is  also 
urgently  needed,  will  be  delayed  for  lack 
of  funds  in  fiscal  year  1966  unless  the 
resources  of  the  highway  fund  are  in- 
creased. I  am.  therefore,  again  recom- 
mending an  increase  of  $35  million  in 
the  loan  authorization  for  the  highway 
fund  and  an  increase  of  1  cent  in  the 
gasoline  tax.    The  new  District  gasoline 


tax  rate  of  7  cents  will  cori-espond  with 
the  rates  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and 
will  yield  an  additional  $2  million  an- 
nually, a  sum  sullicient  to  retire  the  $35 
million  loan  in  30  years.  This  tax  and 
borrowing  program  continues  the  sound 
policy  of  financing  the  street  and  high- 
way system  by  taxes  based  upon  use. 
Additional  tnxe.s  of  this  k:nd  may  te 
neces.sary  as  liie  District  faces  increased 
expenses  in  maintaining  its  portion  of 
the  Interstate  System  and  in  construct- 
ing, maintaining,  and  improving  other 
highways  and  streets.  1  am  therefore 
instructing  the  Commissioners  to  con- 
sider proposals  for  financing  the  high- 
way fund  for  the  next  decade. 

CONCLUSION 

The  needs  of  the  District,  as  of  other 
great  cities,  continue  to  grov;.  As  our 
Nation's  Capital,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia should  exemi)lify  the  best  in  pro- 
grams for  the  health,  education,  and 
welfare  of  its  citizens.  This  budget,  to- 
gether with  the  proi)o.sals  in  this  message 
for  additional  funds,  will,  in  my  judg- 
ment, significantly  advance  the  District 
toward  that  goal.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  designed,  like  the  F(  deral  budget,  to 
avoid  waste  and  inefficiency.  The  Dis- 
trict is  continuing  to  strengthen  its 
management  improvement  programs. 
In  the  District,  as  el.sewherc  in  our  Gov- 
ernment, staff  mu.st  be  used  elTectivoly, 
unneces.sary  work  ar.d  positions  must  be 
eliminated,  and  additional  iJersonnel 
added  only  when  ab.solutely  essential. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Janu.'\ry  21,  1965. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

<  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  42  U.S.C. 
2251,  the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
HoLiFiELD  of  California,  Mr.  Price  of  Il- 
linois, Mr.  AspiNALL  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Texas,  Mr.  Morris  of  New 
Mexico,  Mr.  Hosmer  of  California,  Mr. 
Bates  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois  as  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRINTING  OF 
PRESIDENT    JOHNSON'S    INAUGU- 
RAL ADDRESS  AS  SENATE  DOCU- 
MENT   (S.  DOC.  NO.  9) 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.   Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  President  John- 
son's inaugural  address  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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COMMITTEE       MEETING       DURING 
^°  SENATE  SESSION 

on  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
imniis  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
"fCerans  Affairs  of  the  Committee 
°n  Zabor  and  Public  Welfare  was  au- 
?hodzed  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

GREETING     TO     VICE     PRESIDENT 
HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 
Mr  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President-— 
•     The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  Senator 
from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr     MANSFIELD.     This    is    a    most 
auspicious     and     comforting     occasion. 
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The  fact  that  our  former  colleague  the 
vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
Htibert  H  Humphrey,  has  taken  the 
Sace  of  the  President  pro  tempore  the 
distinguished  dean  of  this  body,  the  Sen- 
a  or  from  Arizona  IMr.  HaydenI.  gives 
us  two  quiet  men  on  the  floor  from  now 
on.   I  Laughter.! 

But  we  are  delighted  that  one  of  our 
own  has  been  accorded  this  .signal  honor, 
and  we  are  very  happy  that  a  forn^r 
Senator  will  now  be  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer of  this  body  in  his  capacity  as  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  You 
have  been  a  great  Senator— in  my  opin- 
ion one  of  the  greatest  in  the  history  of 
the  Nation.  You  will  be  one  of  the  great 
Vice  Presidents  in  the  histoi-y  of  the  Re- 
public We  welcome  you.  We  are  de- 
lighted to  see  you.  We  know  that  you 
will  give  your  all  in  exercising  your  re- 
sponsibilities as  President  of  the  Senate. 
HUBERT,  wc  are  exceedingly  glad  to  have 
you  back.     I  Applause.  Senators  rising.! 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Perhaps  I  had  better 
address     the     distinguished     majority 

leader.  .  . 

Only  a  few  days  ago  it  was  my  privilege 
to  present  the  distinguished  Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect to  a  national  convention  at 
the  Statler  Hotel.  I  was  advised  that 
I  might  begin  my  speech,  and  that  i 
would  be  interrupted  when  he  arrived. 
The  signal  was  to  be  that  the  chairman 
would  pull  my  coattails  to  announce  the 
fact  that  the  Vice-President-elect  had 
arrived. 

When  he  appeared.  I  looked  at  his 
audience  and  said.  "Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, permit  me  to  split  an  infinitive  and 
let  a  participle  hang  from  the  air  for  a 
moment  while  I  present  the  distinguished 
Vice-President-elect  of  the  United 
States." 

His  good  fortune  has  been  our  good 
fortune.  By  electing  him  to  office,  we 
have  now  shorn  him  of  a  good  deal  of 
authority.  His  principal  function  now 
will  be  to  break  a  tie— if  ever  there  is  a 
a  tie  in  a  body  having  a  ratio  of  2  to  1. 

But  we  have  now  shorn  him  of  any 
authority  to  discuss,  with  his  eloquence 
and  persuasion,  the  many  items  that  will 
cross  his  desk. 

Mr.  Vice  President,  we  are  honored. 
We  glory  in  your  good  fortune;  we  glory 
in  our  good  fortune;  and  we  think  we 


ought  to  give  you  a  hand. 
Senators  rising.  1 

Mr.  IXDNG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  as- 
sistant majority  leader. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  one  occasion,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  informed  the  Senate  that 
it  was  once  his  privilege  to  reconamend 
that  a  young  man  from  Minnesota  repre- 
sent Louisiana  State  University  against 
a  very  able  debating  team  that  had  been 
.sent  acro.ss  the  sea  from  the  British  Isles. 
I  believe  that  was  the  only  time  Louisiana 
State  University  definitely  defeated  a 
British  team.  The  performance  of  the 
young  man  from  Minnesota  on  that  oc- 
casion was  great,  as  it  always  is. 

The  desk  at  which  I  stand  at  this  mo- 
ment was  previously  occupied  by  former 
President  Harry  Truman,  of  Missouri, 
and  by  Lyndon  Johnson,  of  Texas,  both 
of  whom  .served  as  Senator.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  later  President  of  the  United 
States.  Both  of  them,  in  my  judgment, 
were  great  Presidents. 

It  was  Lyndon  Johnson  who  made  the 
statement  in  this  Chamber  that  Hubert 
Humphrey  was  the  greatest  coordinator 
of  mind  and  tongue  of  any  man  in  the 
world.  The  time  it  took  him  to  prepare 
a  speech  was  the  length  of  time  it  took 
to  draw  a  deep  breath. 

On  occasions  when  the  Republican 
leadership  was  in  charge  of  the  majority, 
and  it  seemed  that  things  were  not  going 
the  way  the  Democrats  wanted  them  to 
go.  and  that  we  should  wait  a  while  be- 
fore voting,  our  friend  from  Minnesota 
would  always  be  waiting  and  could  be 
counted  upon  to  make  a  very  eloquent 
speech  about  how  the  price  of  eggs  had 
gone  down  in  Minnesota,  and  could  lec- 
ture the  Senate  as  long  as  necessary  with 
no  more  than  a  few  seconds  to  prepare 
himself.  Now.  he  has  lost  all  his  civil 
rights,  r Laughter.  1  No  longer  will  he 
address  this  body.  If  he  wishes  to  make 
a  speech,  he  will  have  to  go  somewhere 
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As  one  Member  of  this  body,  I  say  that 
"it  could  not  have  happened  to  a  nicer 
guy." 

I  congratulate  him  on  his  elevation  to 
the  position  he  now  holds.  We  know- 
that  he  will  do  more  than  preside  over 
the  Senate.  He  will  go  around  the  world, 
representing  this  great  Nation.  My 
guess  is  that  if  the  President  is  success- 
ful in  arranging  for  an  exchange  with 
the  Soviets,  so  that  someone  can  come 
over  here  and  present  the  Soviet  side 
of  the  argument  on  American  television, 
no  doubt  vv-e  shall  be  treated  to  a  pres- 
entation by  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  representing  the  Presi- 
dent, speaking  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

So  while  we  may  not  in  the  future 
enjoy  his  eloquence  on  the  Senate  floor, 
at  least  we  can  look  forward  to  hearing 
from  him  again  and  again. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  heard  from  the  majority  lead- 
er and  from  the  minority  leader  that 


the  Vice  President  can  no  longer  talk. 
We  have  heard  from  the  majority  whip 
that  it  takes  the  Vice  President  a  very 
short  time  to  prepare  a  speech. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Vice  President  be  permitted 
to  make  remarks  for  not  to  exceed  l'/2 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection?   The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  objects. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  object  until  more  of  our  colleagues 
finish  telli.ng  the  Vice  President  in  pub- 
lic of  our  affection,  friendship,  and  ad- 
miration for  him. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Vermont,  the  senior 
Republican  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  one 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  glad  to  see 
the  former  senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota in  his  present  position.  I  think  he 
will  be  a  good  Vice  President  and  a  good 
President  of  the  Senate. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts took  the  words  out  of  my  mouth. 
I  intended  to  ask  that,  regardless  of  the 
Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Vice  President 
be  permitted  to  make  one  last  speech, 
regardless  of  what  rules  might  be  vio- 
lated, and  that  we  suspend  the  rules  and 
regulations  and  hear  this  last  short 
speech  from  our  former  colleague,  the 
Vice  President. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  when 
any  one  of  our  colleagues  expresses  our 
thoughts,  and  especially  when,  as  so  often 
happens,  they  express  them  more  elo- 
quently than  we  could,  we  simply  say  that 
we  associate  ourselves  with  their  remarks 
as  I  do  with  those  of  our  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  majority  whip. 

It  is  difficult  to  express  how  happy  and 
deUghted  we  are  that  our  former  associ- 
ate for  so  many  fruitful  years,  a  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  has  risen  to  such  high 
office.  I  am  more  than  happy  to  join 
my  other  colleagues  who  have  risen  in 
the  past  few  minutes  to  pay  well  deserved 
tributes  in  an  effort  to  demonstrate  our 
affection,  admiration,  and  love  for  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

We  shall  miss  him  in  this  body  be- 
cause, as  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  said,  he  can  no 
longer  speak  in  the  Senate.  His  ability 
to  make  a  speech  and  our  opportunity  to 
hear  it  was  one  of  our  great  treats  and 
privileges.  We  enjoyed  listening  to  his 
ready  eloquence,  to  his  mastery  of  words 
in  the  stimulating  expression  of  his 
thoughts,  to  his  keen  analysis  of  great 
problems,  to  his  wit.  and  to  his  kindly 
humor.  But  we  rejoice  in  that  he  has 
risen  to  a  more  important  place  in  gov- 
ernment and  in  the  history  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

We  know  that  he  will  carry  high  the 
torch  that  he  has  carried  so  nobly  for  so 
many  years  on  into  the  still  greater  lead- 
ership that  we  shall  receive  from  him. 
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Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  always  thought  that  I  was  highly 
privileged  to  enjoy  a  special  relationship 
with  the  Vice  President,  not  only  because 
we  were  both  born  and  reared  In  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  but  also  because  It  has 
been  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  live 
next  door  to  the  Vice  President  for  the 
past  8  years  in  a  neighborhood  close  to 
Chevy  Chase. 

I  fully  recognize  that  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Vice  President  will 
require  that  he  have  a  larger  home  than 
the  one  he  now  occupies,  which  home 
was  designed  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of 
a  family  of  six.  But  I  look  on  that  pos- 
sible move  with  considerable  regret.  I 
have  enjoyed  being  a  neighbor  to  this 
wonderful  family.  I  am  delighted  for 
many  reasons  that  my  colleague  has  been 
given  so  high  a  place  in  our  Government. 
I  am  delighted  most  of  all  because  of  the 
reason  cited  by  the  President — that  he 
recommended  him  for  this  position  be- 
cause he  is  the  best  possible  man  in  the 
country  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
President  if  that  occasion  should  ever 
arise. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  now  yield  to  the 
distinguished      minority      whip       (Mr. 

KUCHELl. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
theme  of  these  delightful  ceremonies  has 
been  set  by  your  friends.  Democrats  and 
Republicans  together,  who  have  spoken. 
I  join  their  theme.  I  have  been  a  friend 
of  those  with  whom  you  have  served  In 
the  Senate;  and  I  am  very  proud  to  call 
you  my  friend.  I  give  you  what  Is  In  the 
heart  of  every  one  of  your  colleagues — 
my  sincere  congratulations  as  you  un- 
dertake a  tremendous  American  respon- 
sibility which  you  must  discharge  Im- 
partially. 

I  believe  the  theme  also  would  Include 
a  commiseration  for  you.  Each  of  us 
who  has  served  with  you  recalls  with 
pleasure  not  only  your  friendly  way  of 
dealing  with  your  colleagues,  but  also  the 
constant  ebullience  which  has  Impelled 
you  on  many  occasions  to  rise  In  this 
Chamber  and  to  expatiate  upon  prob- 
lems— to  use  the  word  of  my  leader,  to 
ventilate  a  whole  variety  of  subjects. 

It  Is  quite  regrettable  that  one  of  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  your  high  oflBce  Is 
the  constitutional  denial  of  your  right 
again  to  engage  In  that  which  you  have 
always  enjoyed  in  the  past. 

When  the  dean  of  the  minority  sug- 
gests that  we  abruptly  brush  aside  the 
constitutional  limitation  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate one  last  expression,  I  am  a 
little  shocked.  However,  If  there  Is  no 
real  objection  from  any  other  Senator, 
there  will  be  no  objection  from  me.  I 
look  forward  to  continuing  a  happy  rela- 
tionship with  you  officially  and  person- 
ally. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Nettberger]. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
remind  my  colleagues  that  some  of  us  are 
twice  blest.  We  welcome  the  return  lo 
this  body  of  the  former  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  by  reason  of  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Vice  Presidency,  because  his 
elevation  permits  his  wife  Muriel  to  be 
eligible  to  be  a  member  of  a  kind  of  ex- 


clusive club  in  another  part  of  the  es- 
tablishment; namely,  the  Senate  Ladies 
Club.  So  we  are  delighted  to  have  both 
members  of  the  Humphrey  family  with 
us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough]. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
we  welcome  the  return  of  the  Senate's 
former  chief  legislative  architect  of  re- 
cent years,  in  your  new  role  as  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Already,  you  are  delivering  on  a  cam- 
paign pledge  to  reduce  unemployment, 
by  rejoining  the  Federal  service. 

Our  Vice  President  Is  a  venturesome 
person  and  we  are  pleased  that  you  re- 
turn safe  and  well  despite  such  hazard- 
ous undertakings  as  climbing  aboard  a 
Texas  mustang,  with  nothing  but  the 
hard  caliche  soil  of  the  Pedernales  Valley 
and  the  limestone  outcropping  down 
below. 

And  we  pray  that  you  will  be  pro- 
vided suitable  office  space,  knowing  our 
senior  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  walk 
through  fire,  swim  rivers,  do  anything  to 
help  you  la  this  regard — except  willingly 
give  up  their  high  ground  of  office  space. 

We  have  watched  with  pride,  Mr.  Vice 
President,  as  you  proved  to  the  Nation  in 
these  past  months  a  willingness  to  under- 
take any  assignment  to  help  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  meet  the  awesome 
responsibility  you  now  share  with  him. 

Your  record  of  achievement  as  a  U.S. 
Senator,  as  a  spokesman  for  the  great 
goals  of  mankind  Is  a  proven  one.  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  said  he  selected 
his  vice-presidential  nominee  on  the 
basis  of  qualification  to  serve  in  this 
country's  highest  office.  The  people  have 
shown  their  confidence  in  this  choice. 

We  who  have  worked  with  you  know 
that,  regardless  of  allotted  office  space, 
you  win  be  the  hardest  working  Vice 
President  in  our  Nation's  history.  As- 
signments already  given  to  you  make  It 
clear  that  this  is  your  challenge,  and  we 
know-  you  will  meet  it  successfully.  Wel- 
come home.  Mr.  Vice  President. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  little 
morfe  than  9  years  ago,  shortly  after  I 
had  first  been  elected  to  this  body,  I 
sought  advice  from  the  present  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  as  to  how 
to  conduct  myself.  We  had  a  most  heart- 
ening lunch  together  in  New  York.  I 
said  to  him,  'Hubert,  how  shall  I  behave 
when  I  go  to  the  Senate?" 

One  hour  and  a  half  later,  I  knew. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  tried  to  do  as 
he  said,  but  not  always  as  he  did.  I  have 
not  always  been  successful,  but  during 
the  past  9  years,  whenever  the  time  came 
when  I  felt  some  doubt  as  to  the  honor- 
able course  to  pursue,  the  man  I  went 
to  for  advice — and  sound  advice — was 
the  present  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

A  little  while  ago,  when  I  achieved  a 
longstanding  ambition — not  without  the 
assistance,  I  suspect,  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States— I  received  a 
little  note  from  him  saying,  "Congratu- 
lations. Senator.  Nevermore  let  It  be 
said,  'What  can  I  do  for  my  country?" 
Just  ask  the  question,  'What  have  T  done 
lately  for  Joe  Clark?'  " 


Mr.  Vice  President,  you  cannot,  for  the 
moment  reply.  I  thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  for  the  many  kind- 
nesses and  the  deep  friendship  that  you 
have  afforded  me  during  my  years  in 
public  life. 

I  wish  you  Godspeed  and  well — looking 
forward,  as  I  do.  to  the  valuable  addi- 
tional contribution  that  I  am  sure  you 
will  make  to  the  history  of  our  times. 

I  express  my  gratification  at  your  suc- 
cess. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia  commenced, 
early  last  summer,  to  address  his  then 
colleague  as  "Mr.  President." 

The  junior  Senator  from  Virginia 
does  not  claim  credit  for  being  a  political 
prophet,  because  he  was  only  saying  what 
those  with  20-20  vision  could  see- 
namely,  that  our  colleague  was  to  be  the 
next  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  merely  started  early  addressing  him  as 
such. 

Mr.  President.  Senators  will  recall  that 
my  public  career  started  in  1916.  49  years 
ago.  During  that  time  I  have  known 
some  Vice  Presidents.  I  have  heard  other 
Vice  Presidents;  but  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  I  could  not  recognize  more  than  two 
real  orators  In  that  position  during  the 
past  50  years.  One  was  Senator  Bark- 
ley,  of  Kentucky,  and  the  other  is  our 
present  distinguished  Vice  President 
from  Minnesota. 

Knowing  that  the  country  wishes  to 
hear  his  oratory  4  years  from  now,  I  am 
about  to  introduce  a  bill  today  to  wipe 
out  equal  time.  Accordingly,  I  challenge 
anyone  to  ask  him  for  debate.  That  is 
my  contribution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  a  word  In  defense  of  our  new  Vice 
President. 

His  former  colleagues  have  spoken  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  somewhat  loqua- 
cious on  occasion,  although  all  have  con- 
ceded he  was  always  eloquent. 

I  should  like  to  say  In  his  defense  that 
he  Is  totally  unlike  the  wife  of  one  of  my 
early  clients.  He  came  to  me  and  in- 
formed me  that  he  wished  to  divorce  her. 

I  happened  to  know  his  wife.  I  said  to 
my  client,  "Do  you  not  have  several  small 
children  born  of  your  marriage  to  your 
wife?" 

He  said,  "Yes." 

I  said.  "Has  not  yom-  wife  been  a  good 
mother  to  your  children?" 

He  said.  "Yes;  she  could  not  have  been 
a  better  mother." 

I  said.  "Has  she  not  been  a  good  house- 
keeper?" 

He  said.  "Yes;  she  has  been  a  perfect 
housekeeper." 

I  said.  "Has  she  not  been  active  In  civic 
and  religious  affairs?" 

He  said,  "Yes;  she  has  been  extremely 
active  In  both." 

I  said,  "Why  In  the  world  do  you  want 
to  get  a  divorce  from  her  then?" 

He  said,  "She  just  talks  and  talks  and 
talks  all  the  time." 

I  said,  "What  does  she  talk  about?" 

He  said.  "She  doesn't  say." 

Such  a  remark  as  that  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  made  truthfully  about  our  Vice 
President. 
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Up  has  not  only  always  spoken  with 
.n^uenS  but  also  always  with  lucidity^ 
on  mSt  ciccaslons  he  has  bested  the  rest 
of  uT7n  debate  when  he  made  his  posi- 
tion clear,  which  he  always  did. 
^T  congratulate  him  and  the  Senate  and 
the  counti-y  on  his  elevation  to  his  pres- 
ent high  office. 

I  IMITATION  OP  STATEMENTS  TO  3 
MINUTES  DURING  THE  MORNING 

HOXJR 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
Snltatlon  of  3  minutes  on  statements  In 
the  morning  hour. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  first  one 
to  be  recognized  under  this  morning  hour 
mle  be  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 

qtates 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered.  1  Applause,  Sena- 
tors rising.] 


are    men    of    imquestioned    patriotism, 
loyalty,  good  character,  and  good  sense. 

I  thank  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  for  the  many  fine  things  that 
he  has  done  for  all  of  us. 

With  that  I  believe  my  3  minutes  may 
well  be  at  an  end.  Senators  will  hear 
little  more  from  me  from  this  podium. 
But  I  want  them  to  know  that  I  shall  be 
working  the  lobbies.  I  shall  be  In  the 
cloakrooms. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
and  my  former  colleagues.  [Prolonged 
applause.]  


project  works  serving  municipal  and  Indus- 
trial functions  (with  an  accompany  paper); 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insxilar 
Affairs. 
Amendment  or  Act  of  August  9.  1955 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  August  8, 
1955  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


RESPONSE  BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
The    VICE    PRESIDENT.     Mr.    Ma- 


jority Leader,  this  is  the  beginning  of 
what  may  well  be  a  number  of  surprises 
in  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 
But  I  want  my  colleagues  to  know  how 
deeply  grateful  I  am  for  this  expression 
of  friendship  and  fellow-ship  which  has 
taken  place  here  today.  It  shall  always 
live  In  my  memory.  I  shall  always  be 
extremely  grateful  for  it  and  mindful 

of  It. 

Many  blessings  come  from  change. 
One  of  them,  perhaps.  Is  that  my  col- 
leagues will  be  able  to  go  home  a  little 
earlier  than  usual.  I  shall  be  blessed  by 
knowing  that  I  shall  be  able  to  get  away 
from  the  Senate  a  little  sooner. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  Is  a 
unique  parliamentary  body  In  the  world. 
It  Is  governed  by  Its  rules,  to  which  this 
Presiding  Officer  shall  pay  due  adher- 
ence and  attention;  and  he  will  apply 
those  rules  fairly  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
and  knowledge. 

The  Senate  Is  a  body  that  has  been 
established  by  the  Constitution.  It  Is  a 
legal  body.  Those  of  us  who  have  served 
in  the  Senate  know  that  It  operates  suc- 
cessfully primarily  because  of  the  mutual 
respect  that  exists  among  Members  of 
the  Senate,  and  because  of  their  fair- 
ness, good  sense,  good  humor,  and 
fellowship. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  this  Presiding 
Officer  will  attempt  to  conduct  himself. 
I  shall  never  forget  that  those  who  are 
Members  of  this  body  are,  above  all,  fine 
human  beings,  and  distinguished  Sena- 
tors. I  only  hope  that  In  the  months 
ahead  we  may  have  the  kind  of  warm 
regard  for  one  another  that  will  expedite 
the  business  of  our  Nation. 

I  pay  my  respects  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  as  I  do  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  The  United 
States  Is  very  fortunate  to  have  m 
the  persons  and  beings  of  these  two 
distinguished  leaders  some  of  the  finest 
parliamentarians  and  legislators  that  the 
Nation  has  ever  known;  above  m.  they 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  FTC. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated: 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1966  FOR  THE 

Armed  Forces 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  appropriations  during 
fiscal  year  1966  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation,  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Mandatory  Reporting  by  Physicians  and 
Institutions  of  Certain  Physical  Abuse 
OF  Children 

A    letter    from    the    President.   Board    of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia    trans- 
mitting  a  draft  of   proposed  legislation   to 
provide  for  the  mandatory  reporting  by  phy- 
sicians  and   institutions   In   the  District  of 
Columbia  of  certain  physical  abuse  of  chil- 
dren (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  tne 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
amendment   of   Section    152(b)(3)    of  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,   transmitting   a  5^"   °^  PJ'°P°"^Jj 
legislation   to  amend  section   152(b)  (3)    or 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  the 
purpose  of  Including  nationals  of  the  United 
States    within   the    definition    of   the    term 
"dependent"  In  connection  with  deductions 
for   personal   exemptions    (with   an   accom- 
panying paper);   to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

Report  of  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Problems 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Chairman.  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial  Prob- 
lems, and  members  of  the  Council,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  ^nat 
Council,  for  the  period  April  1.  1962,  to 
June  30,  1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Disposition  of  Judgment  Funds  on  De- 
posit TO  the  Credft  of  the  Skokomish 
Tribe  of  Indians 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  lfBlsla«o^ 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  Judgment 
funds  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  Skoko- 
mish Tribe  of  Indians  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

amendment  of  act  relating  to  Transfct 
of  Title  to  Certain  Movable  Property 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propc^ed 
legislation  to  amend  the  act  of /^^y  29-  1954^ 
as  amended,  to  permit  transfer  of  title  to 
movable  property  to  agencies  which  assume 
operation  and  maintenance  responsibility  for 


PETITIONS   AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By    the    VICE    PRESIDENT: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 
•'Enrolled  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 

No.  5 
-A  concurrent  resolution  expressing  opposi- 
tion of  the  Oklahoma  State  Legislature  to 
the  proposed  elimination  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  and  reorganization  of  the  National 
Guard 

'Whereas,  during  our  Nation's  history,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  wage  wars  In  order  to 
destroy  tyrannies  which  were  dedicated  to 
the  destruction  of  our  status  as  a  free  people, 
and  such  tyrannies  continue  to  exist;  and 

"Whereas,  the  very  history  of  our  country 
attests  to  the  wisdom  of  its  traditional  mili- 
tary concept  that,  as  a  democracy.  It  may 
best  deter  aggression  by  the  effective  Im- 
plementation of  relatively  small  but  thor- 
oughly trained  professional  armed  forces, 
adequately  supported,  however,  by  clvUian 
components  of  such  Armed  Forces;  and 

"Whereas,  such  civilian  components  have 
proven  themselves  equal  to  the  tasks  as- 
signed to  them  both  In  peace  and  In  war. 
and  have  provided  our  country  with  a  res- 
ervoir of  personnel  dedicated  to  Its  defense 
in  nvunbers  which  Its  economy  could  not 
support  and  which  Its  citizens  would  not 
tolerate  as  a  standing  professional  armed 
force;  and  ».  ,.  , 

"Whereas,  we  adhere  to  the  firm  belief 
that  although  weapons  have  changed  and  no 
doubt  will  continue  to  change,  as  they  have 
throughout  the  history  of  mankind,  the  puc- 
cessful  defense  of  our  country,  and  of  Its 
people,  must,  in  the  final  analysis,  depend 
upon  the  ability  of  the  people  of  our  Armed 
Forces  to  take  and  to  hold  ground;   and 

"Whereas,  in  such  belief,  we  do  not  dis- 
count the  effectiveness  of  any  weapon  or 
weapons,  but  rather  deem  It  folly  to  rely 
solelv  on  one  instrument  or  on  a  few  Instru- 
ments of  war  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

'■Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  soth  OlcJo- 
homa  Legislature  {the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein)  : 

"Section  1.  The  Oklahoma  State  Legisla- 
ture hereby  records  its  complete  opposition 
to  the  recent  move  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense of  the  United  States,  The  effect  of 
which  if  implemented,  will  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  National  Guard  to  a  status  of  in- 
effectiveness. 

"Sec  2.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted 
bv  the  secretary  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Senate  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  to  each 
Member  of  the  Congress  from  Oklahoma,  and 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of 
each  State  legislature  or  assembly  of  the 
United  States. 

"Adopted  by  the   senate   the  7th  day  of 

January  1965. 

"Leo  Winters, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
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"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
the  13th  day  of  January  1965. 

"J.  D.  McCarthy, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary; 

"Enrolled  Senate  Concdrrent  Resolution  3 
"A   concurrent   resolution   petitioning   Con- 
gress to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  30th 
session    of   the    Oklahoyna   Legislature    {the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring  there- 
in )  : 

••Section  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  respectfully  petitioned  by 
the  Oklahoma  State  Legislature  to  call  a 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  the 
following  article  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States; 

"  'ARTICLE  — 

'"Section  1.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  any  State  which  shall  have  a 
bicameral  legislature  from  apportioning  the 
membership  of  one  house  of  such  legislature 
on  factors  other  than  population,  provided 
that  the  plan  of  such  apportionment  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a 
vote  of  the  electorate  of  that  State. 

"  'Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall 
restrict  or  limit  a  State  in  its  determination 
of  how  membership  of  governing  bodies  of 
its  subordinate  units  shall  be  apportioned. 

•'  'Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  Congress." 

'•Sec.  2.  That  if  Congress  shall  have  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
identical  with  that  contained  in  this  resolu- 
tion prior  to  June  1.  1965,  this  application  for 
a  convention  shall  no  longer  be  of  any  force 
or  effect. 

"Sec.  3.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Senate 
lo  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  from  Oklahoma. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate  the  7th  day  of 
January  1965. 

"Leo  Winters. 
-President  of  the  Senate. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
the  12th  day  of  January,  1965. 

•'J.  D.  McCarthy. 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

The  petition  of  Canton  Reynolds,  of  Hind- 
man,  Ky..  praying  for  a  redress  of  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  reported  an  original  res- 
olution iS.  Res.  37),  which,  under  the 
rule,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  Investigate.^  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining 
to— 


( 1 )  Common  defense  generally; 

(2)  The  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
generally; 

(3)  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  homes; 

(4)  Pay,  promotion,  retirement,  and  other 
benefits  and  privileges  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces; 

(5)  Selective  service; 

(6)  Size  and  composition  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force; 

(7)  Forts,  arsenals,  military  reservations, 
and  navy  yards; 

(8)  Ammunition  depots; 

(9)  Maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Including  the  administration, 
sanitation,  and  Government  of  the  Canal 
Zon«; 

(10)  Conservation,  development,  and  use 
of  naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves; 

(11)  Strategic  and  critical  materials  nec- 
essary for  the  common  defense; 

(12)  Aeronautical  and  space  activities  pe- 
culiar to  or  primarily  associated  with  the  de- 
velopment of  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1965.  to 
January  31.  1966,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  to 
( 1 )  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority 
is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  tiie  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,600  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$175,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY— ORIGINAL  RES- 
OLUTIONS. 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  following 
original  resolutions,  which,  under  the 
rule,  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration : 

S.  Res.  39 

Resolution  to  study  administrative  practice 

and  procedure 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In 
accordance  with  its  jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  investigation  of  administrative  prac- 
tices and  procedures  within  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States  In 
the*  exercise  of  their  rulemaking,  licensing, 
investigatory,  law  enforcement,  and  adju- 
dicatory functions,  including  a  study  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
additional  legislation  Is  required  to  pro- 
vide for  the  fair,  impartial,  and  effective 
performance  of  such  functions. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee,  from  February  1,  1965, 
to  January  31,  1966,  inclusive,  is  authorized 
(1)   to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 


advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants;  Provided,  That  the  mi- 
nority Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,100  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  reim- 
bursable services.  Information,  facilities,  and 
personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31.  1966. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$150,000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

S.  Res.  40 

Resolution   to   investigate   antitrust  and 

monopoly  laws  of  the  United  States 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  make  a  complete,  comprehensive,  and 
continuing  study  and  investigation  of  un- 
lawful restraints  and  monopolies,  and  of  the 
antitrust  and  monopoly  laws  of  the  United 
States,  their  administration,  interpretation, 
operation,  enforcement,  and  effect,  and  to 
determine  and  from  time  to  time  redeter- 
mine the  nature  and  extent  of  any  legisla- 
tion which  may  be  necessary  or  desirable 
for— 

(1)  clarification  of  existing  law  to  elimi- 
nate conflicts  and  uncertainties  where 
necessary; 

(2)  improvement  of  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  existing  laws;   and 

(3)  supplementation  of  existing  law  to 
provide  any  additional  substantive,  proce- 
dural, or  organl*itional  legislation  which 
may  be  needed  for  the  attainment  of  the 
fundamental  objects  of  the  laws  and  the 
efficient  administration  and  enforcement 
thereof. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1965,  to 
January  31,  1966,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized 
( 1 )  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,100  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1966. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $543,- 
500,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
for  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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S.  Res.  41 

np^olutlon  to  consider  matters  pertaining  to 
Government  charters,  holidays,  and  cele- 
brations 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlclarv  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134 
i-v)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  Of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  its  jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider all  matters  pertaining  to  Federal  char- 
ters, holidays,  and  celebrations. 

Sec  2  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1965,  to 
January  31.  1966,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable- (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services.  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $7,500. 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


S.  Res.  42 

Resolution  authorizing  a   study  of  matters 

pertaining  to  constitTitlonal  amendments 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134 
(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  its  jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine, Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
constitutional  amendments. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1, 1965,  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1966.  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,100  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  ac- 
tivities and  findings,  together  with  Its  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  as  it  deems  advis- 
able, to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  but  not  later  than  January  31,  1966. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $91,- 
071,19,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1965,  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1966.  inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants;  Provided.  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selcted  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,100  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employe;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services,  information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1966. 

Sec  4  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$195  000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

S.  RES.  44 
Resolution  to  study  matters  pertaining  to 
immigration  and  naturalization 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance  with 
its  jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  examine.  In- 
vestigate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  .-iny 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to  immigration 
and  naturalization. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1965,  to 
January  31,  1966,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants'and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $2,100  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee; 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  concerned, 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services, 
information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Sec  3  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1966. 

Sec  4  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$162  000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


of  the  Federal  courts  In  the  just  and  expedi- 
tious adjudication  of  the  cases,  controversies, 
and  other  matters  which  may  be  brought  be- 
fore them. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1965,  to 
January  31,  1966,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  professional,  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  and  consultants:  Provided, 
That  the  minority  is  authorized  to  select  one 
person  for  appointment,  and  the  person  so 
selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensa- 
tion shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate 
shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,100  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
heads  of  departments  and  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1965. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $100,- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


S.  Res.   43 

Resolution  to  investigate  matters  pertain- 
ing to  constitutional  rights 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee "thereof,  is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In 
accordance  with  its  jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  constitutional  rights. 


S.  Res  45 
Resolution  to  study  and  examine  the  Federal 
judicial  system 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof   is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  accordance  with 
its  jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  conduct  a 
study  and  examination  of  the  administration, 
practice,  and  procedures  of  the  Federal  ju- 
dicial system  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
legislation,  if  any,  which  may  be  necessary 
or  desirable  in  order  to  increase  the  efficiency 


S.  Res.  46 
Resolution  to  investigate  the  administration, 
operation,  and  enforcement  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
Its  jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  Insofar  as  they 
relate  to  the  authority  of  the  committee,  to 
make  a  complete  and  continuing  study  and 
investigation  of  (1)  the  administration,  op- 
eration, and  enforcement  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  (2)  the 
administration,  operation,  and  enforcement 
of  other  laws  relating  to  espionage,  sabotage, 
and  the  protection  of  the  internal  security 
of  the  United  States;  and  (3)  the  extent, 
nature,  and  effect  of  subversive  activities  in 
the  United  States,  Its  territories  and  posses- 
sions. Including,  but  not  limited  to,  espi- 
onage, sabotage,  and  Infiltration  by  persons 
who  are  or  may  be  under  the  domination  of 
the  foreign  goverrunent  or  organizations  con- 
trolling the  world  Communist  movement  or 
any  other  movement  seeking  to  overthrow 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  force 
and  violence. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1965,  to 
January  31.  1966.  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants;  Provided,  That  the 
minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,100  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $431,- 
119.14,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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S.  Res.  47 

Resolution  to  Investigate  national 

penitentiaries 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine.  Investigate,  and  Inspect 
national  penitentiaries. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1965,  to 
January  31,  1966,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services.  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  flnd- 
ings,  together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1966 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$5,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


S.  Res.  48 
Resolution  to  examine  and  review  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Patent  Office 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134 
(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  ex- 
amination and  review  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Patent  Office  and  a  complete 
examination  and  review  of  the  statutes  re- 
lating to  patents,  trademarks,  and  copy- 
rights. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee  from  February  1,  1965, 
to  January  31,  1966,  Inclusive.  Is  author- 
ized to  (1)  make  such  expenditures  as  It 
deems  advisable;  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a 
temporary  basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  oth- 
er assistants  and  consultants:  Provided, 
That  the  minority  Is  authorized  to  select 
one  person  for  appointment,  and  the  per- 
son so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his 
compensation  shall  be  so  fixed  that  his 
gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than 
$2,100  than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to 
any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services,  information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1966. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  8120.- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  tipon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee 


S.   Res.   49 
Resolution   to   investigate  problems  created 

by  the  flow  of  refugees  and  escapees  from 

communistic  tyranny 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 


thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine. Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  problems  created  by  the  flow  of  refugees 
and  escapees  from  Communist  tyranny. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee  from  February  1,  1965,  to 
January  31,  1966,  inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  on  a  temjwrary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,100  tnan  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services.  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
such  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1966. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$102,300  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  by  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


S.  Res.  50 

Resolution  to  study  revision  and  codification 

of  the  statutes  of  the  United  States 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  revision  and  codification  of  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  from  February  1,  1965,  to 
January  31,  1966,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided,  That  if 
more  than  one  counsel  is  employed,  the  mi- 
nority Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed,  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $2,100,  than  the  high- 
est rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  Januarj'  31.   1966. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  conmilttee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$33,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


S.  Res  51 
Resolution  to  Investigate  the  administration 
of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 


and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance  with 
Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  conduct  a 
further  examination  and  review  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act,  as  amended,  and  the  War  Claims  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  and  consider  proposed 
legislation  affecting  said  Acts. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1965,  to 
January  31,  1966,  inclusive,  is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $2,100  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1966. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $60.- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


S.  Res.  52 

Resolution   to   investigate   juvenile 

delinquency 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  Juvenile  delinquency  in  the  United 
States.  Including  (a)  the  extent  and  char- 
acter of  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  United 
States  and  its  causes  and  contributing  fac- 
tors; (b)  the  adequacy  of  existing  provisions 
of  law,  including  chapters  402  and  403  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  in  dealing 
with  youthful  offenders  of  Federal  laws:  (c) 
sentences  Imposed  on,  or  other  correctional 
action  taken  with  respect  to,  youthful  of- 
fenders by  Federal  courts;  and  (d)  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Juveniles  are  violating  Federal 
laws  relating  to  the  sale  or  use  of  narcotics. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1965,  to 
January  31.  1966.  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority 
is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,100  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation,  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31.  1966. 


January  22, 1965 

sfc  4  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $220,- 
000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 
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Federal  Stockpile  Inventories,  October 

1964 

introduction 

This  is  the   59th   in  a  series  of  monthly 

reports  on  Federal  stockpile  Inventories.    It 

is  for  the  month  of  October  1964. 

The  report  Is  compiled  from  official  data 
on  quantities  and  cost  value  of  commodities 


DeUlled  tables  In  this  report  show  each 
commodity,  by  the  major  categories  s\un- 
marlzed  above.  In  terms  of  quantity  and 
cost  value  as  of  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  month.  Net  change  figures  reflect 
acquisitions,  disposals,  and  accounting  and 
other  adjustments  during  the  month. 

The  cost  value  figures  represent  general- 
ly the  original  acquisition  cost  of  the  com- 


,^,«Trr.  /-^/^-KK-K/r-rrrrrw  r>iM     on  quantities  ana  cu&i,  vamc  u*  vv^w»- jy  i,iib  uiigmai  cvv^ii^.^.^.v^" —  —   - 

REPORT  OP  JOINT  COMMIlltiii  UJN     ^^^  ^^^^^  stockpiles  submitted  to  the  Joint     modltles    deliveries    to    permanent    storage 


REDUCTION  OP  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES— FED- 
ERAL STOCKPILE  INVENTORIES 
Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 


Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures  by  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture.  Defense,  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  Interior,  and  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

The  cost  value  of  materials  In  Inventories 
covered  In  this  report,  as  of  October  1,  1964. 


nfnriitures  I  submit  a  report  on  Federal  totaled  $13,999,323,321  and  as  of  October  3i. 

sCClelnventories  as  o^  October  1964.  ^^ ^^S^^^^^^^  ^^Ih^^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  re-  ''''^^^^^J  ^^'i^s  of  measure  make  it  im- 
port printed  in  the  Record,  together  with         ^gj^^j^  ^^  summarize  the  quantities  of  com 

a  statement  by  me.  "^  ■  ' v,  „,«  .v,.™.  i, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


modltles  and  materials  which  are  shown  m 
tables  1  2.  3,  4,  and  5,  but  the  cost  value 
figures  are  summarized  by  major  category, 
as  follows: 


Summary  of  cost  value  of  stockpile  inventories  by  major  category 


Major  category 


Strategic  and  critical  materials; 

Xatioiml  stockpile  ' - 

Defense  Production  Act — 

Supplement  :il-l)arter.      

lotal,  strategic  and  critical  materials  ' 

Atsricultural  commodities: 

I'rice  support  inventory .....-.----. 

Inventory  transferred  from  national  stockpile  ' 

Total,  agricultural  commodities'.- 

Civil  defen.se  supplies  and  e<iuipnient: 

Civil  defense  stockpile.  Department  of  Defense  ----------- 

Civil  defense  medical  stockpile.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.-  .  - 


Beginning 
of  month, 
Oct.  1.  1964 


$5.  «i33. 596. 400 
1.450.995.900 
1.386, 642, 242 


End  of  month, 
Oct.  31.  1964 


$5,594,391,500 
1,440,197.800 
1.389.084.274 


Net  clian;^' 
during 
month 


-S39.204.900 

- 10. 798. 100 

+2,  442,  032 


Total,  civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment. 


Machine  tools: 

Defense  Production  Act  -  - 

National  Industrial  Reserve  Act. 


Total,  machine  tools- 

Ueliutn.- 

Total,  all  invcntorie.s 


212,697.227  |        212.760,165 


45.300 
87, 885. 300 


87,930.600 
47, 253, 136 


45.300 
88.  379, 300 


13. 999, 323, 321 


88, 424,'fiOO 
.50. 764. 081 


13. 746. 416.  569 


-1-62. 938 


-1-4*1,000 


+494,000 
+3, 510. 945 


-252. 906, 752 


.  cotton  inventory  valued  at  Sr28.409.100  withdrawn  from.the  national _stockpile,^and  transferred  to  Commodity 


>  cotton  inventory  vame<i  ai  >i.«?.iu».»w  "'   ,  ■•    i  V/bt^js  riiirintr  An  mist  1062 
Credit  Corporation  for  disposal,  pursuant  to  Pubhc  Law  87-548.  during  August  lyt,^. 


locations,  together  with  certain  packaging, 
processing,  upgrading,  et  cetera,  costs  as 
carried  In  agency  Inventory  accounts. 
Quantities  are  stated  In  the  designated 
stockpile  unit  of  measure. 

Appendix  A  to  this  report,  beginning  on 
page  19.  Includes  program  descriptions  and 
statutory  citations  pertinent  to  each  stock- 
pile inventory  within  the  major  categories. 

The  stockpile  Inventories  covered  by  the 
report  are  tabulated  In  detail  as  follows: 
Table  1:  Strategic  and  critical  materials 
Inventories  (all  grades).  October  1964  (show- 
ing by  commodity  net  changes  during  the 
month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity, 
and  excesses  over  stockpile  objectives  in 
terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the 
month ) . 

Table  2:  Agricultural  commodities  Inven- 
tories, October  1964  (showing  by  commodity 
net  changes  during  the  month  In  terms  of 
cost  value  and  quantity) . 

Table  3 :  Civil  defense  supplies  and  equip- 
ment Inventories.  October  1964  (showing 
by  item  net  changes  during  the  month  In 
terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity). 

Table  4:  Machine  tools  Inventories,  Octo- 
ber 1964  (showing  by  Item  net  changes 
during  the  month  In  terms  of  cost  value 
and  quantity). 

Table  5:  Helium  Inventories,  October  1964 
(showing  by  item  net  changes  during  the 
month  In  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity) . 

NEW    STOCKPILE    OBJECTIVES 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Is  In 
the  process  of  establishing  new  stockpUe 
objectives    lor    strategic    and    critical    ma- 

Table  1  of  this  report  reflects  the  new 
objectives  established  between  May  1963 
and  April  1964.  based  on  essential  needs 
In  the  event  of  a  "conventional  war 
emergency." 

Appendix  B  contains  excerpts  from  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  statements  setting 
forth  the  new  policy  and  current  studies 
with  respect  to  objectives  for  strategic  and 
critical  materials  required  for  "conventlpnal 
war  emergency"  and  "nuclear  war  emer- 
gency." 


Table  1 


7ing  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month  in 


...         .     ■      r  n  r,.n^.^\    Hrtohpr  196A  (showing  by  commodity  net  cnanges  aurrng  m 


Ahimimim,  metal: 
National  stockpile 
Defense  Prmluetion  Act 


Total 896,189.200 


.\luminuni  oxide,  abrasive  grain: 
Supplemental— biirter 

Aluminum  oxide,  (used,  crude: 
National  stockpile 
Supjilemental— barter 

Total 44.482.500 

.\ntiniony: 

National  stockpile 
Supplemental— barter 


Tot.il - • 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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T\BLE  1  —Stratepic  and  criHcal  materials  inventories  {all  grades),  October  1964  (shounng  by  commodity  riet  changes  during  the  month  in 
term's  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  stockpile  objectives  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  mon</>)— (..oiUinucd 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Beginning 
of  month. 
Oct.  1.  1904 

End  of 

month. 

Oct.  31.  1964 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 
of  montli. 
Oct.  1,  19«)4 

End  of 

montli. 

Oct.  31.  1964 

Vet  change 
during 
month 

Stockpile 
objective  ' 

E.xcessover 
stockpile 
objective 

Asbestos,  amosite: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

$2. 637. 6(X) 
9,  734. 027 

$2,637,600 
9,  867.  562 

""+$i33,"53,5" 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

do 

do.. 

do. 

Long  dry  ton.. 

do 

do 

do 

do _. 

<io.. 

do 

Long  calcined 
ton. 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Pound 

do 

do.... 

do. 

do.... 

do 

do.... 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

Short  dry  ton. 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Pound.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Long  dry  ton.. 

11.705 
38,820 

11.705 
39.420 

"" +6o6' 

Total... 

12,371.627         12.505,162          +133,535 

50,525 

51. 125 

+600 

40.000 

11. 125 

AslK-stos.  chrysotile: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— liartcr 

3, 3.'Wi.  200 
2.  102,  600 
4.990.072 

3,356,200 
2, 102,  600 
4, 983, 954 

-e.'iis" 

6,224 
2.348 

7, 576 

6.224 
2.348 
7, 576 

10.  448,  872 

10,  442,  7.54 

-6, 118 

16. 148 

16, 148 

13,700 

2.448 

Total - 

Asbestos,  crocidolite: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

702. 100 
10.  205.  907 

702,  100 
10.  2(58.  600 

+62.693 

1.  .567 
39.  340 

1,  .567 
39.  591 

+251" 

Total 

10. 908, 007 

lo,  970,  700 

+62, 693 

40, 907 

41, 158 

+251 

(') 

41,158 

Bau.\ltP.  metal  prade.  Jamaica  type: 

National  stockoile          .       

13. 925. 0(X) 
18. 168, 000 
92,  509.  619 

13,  925.  000 
18.  168.000 
92.  995.  436 



"""+485."8i7" 

879, 740 
1.370,077 
5, 999, 320 

879,  740 
1,370,077 
6,038.721 

+39,'46i 

Doffn*:;?  Production  Act   .  -  .  

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

124,602.619 

125. 088. 436 

+485,817 

8, 249, 137 

8. 288, 538 

+39, 401 

5,000,000 

3, 288, 538 

Bauxite,  metal  grade.  Surinam  type: 

78.  552.  500 
45,  2S0,  400 

78.  552.  500 
45.  280,  400 

4. 962,  706 
2, 927,  260 

4, 962, 706 
2, 927.  260 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

123, 832;  900 

123.'*32,&(H) 

7, 889.  9<)6 

7,889,966 

.5,300,000 

2. 589. 966 

Total 

Bau.titP.  refractory  prade: 

National  stockpile — 

11.347.800 

11.347,800 

299,279 

299.279 

173.000 

126. 279 

Beryl: 

1 — . 

23. 230 

2.543 

12. 092 

23.230 

2,  .543 

12.  277 

National  stocKpue  — 

Defense  Production  Act. 

Supplemental— barter 

1.42.5.8(K) 
22. 990  300 

1,42,5.800 
Zi.  049.  952 

+59,"  652 

+  i85" 



Total 

34.  184.  500 

34.  244,  1.52 

+59,  652 

37. 8&5 

38.050 

+  185 

28,000 

lO.OJO 

Berjllium  metal: 

18.  703.  500 

153 

1,53 

(-') 

153 

Supplemental— barter 

Bismuth: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 

2.674.300 

52.400 

5,  536. 700 

2,674,300 

52,  400 

5, 5.36,  700 

1,  342,  402 

22,901 

2.  506,  493 

1,  .342, 402 

22,  901 

2. 506, 493 

Total 

8.  263,  400 

8. 26;?.  too 

3, 871, 796          3. 871. 796 

3.600,000  j          271.796 

Cadmium: 

National  stockpile.   

Supplemental— barter 

1.5.  194,  200 
12,  326,  600 

1,5.16.3.000             -31,200 
12,326,600  I 

7,  740.  476 
7, 448, 389 

7,  724,  .563 
7, 448, 389 

-15,913 

Total 

27,  520,  800 

27,  489,  600 

-31,200 

15,188,865 

1.5.172.952 

-1,5,913 

5, 100, 000 

10,072,952 

Castor  oil: 

National  stockpile 

46. 033. 800 

4.5,  809,  600           -224,  200 

181,0.83,414       180, 187,  .374 

-896,040 

^2,  000.  000 

1.58,187,374 

Celestite: 

National  stockpile.. 

1,412.300 
7S5.  434 

1,  412,  300 

28,816                 28,816 
18,  ,569                 19,  201 

+632 

Supplemental— barter 

Total  

2, 197,  734 

2. 224, 993            +27, 2,59 

47,  385 

48. 017 

+632 

10.300 

37.717 

Chroniite.  chemical  erade: 

5.59,  452 
699,  644 

5.59.  4.52 
699. 644 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

H  i88,  000 
21, 930,  200 

21,930,200 

Total 

34,  218.  200 

34.  218.  200 



1, 259, 096 

1,2.59.096    

600,000 

659. 096 

Chromitc,  metalliirpical  erade: 

264,  56.5.  500 

35. 879. 900 

227.000.816 

264.  565,  .500 

35,  879.  900 

227. 024.  400 

+23,",5,S4' 

3.  795,  292 

985.  646 

1,  5,58, 0,56 

3. 795.  292 

985. 646 

1.558.0,54 

National  stocki)ile 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 

" -2 

Total 

527.  446.  216 

527. 469. 800 

+23,  584 

6,  338.  994 

6,  r<38.  992 

-2 

2,  970. 000 

3,  .368, 992 

Chroinite.  refractory  prade: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter. 

25.149,300 
5.039,000 

2.5,149.300 
5. 039, 000 

1,047,159 
179,  775 

1,047.159 
179. 775 

Total 

30, 188, 300 

30, 188, 300 

1,226,934 

1.226.934 

1. 425. 000 

(3) 

Cobalt : 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 

169.225,700 

52.075,300 

2. 169, 000 

169, 225.  700 

52, 075. 300 

2,169,000 

76, 066,  657 

25,066,651 

1,065,398 

76, 066, 6.57 

2,5,066.651 

1,065,398 

- 



Total 

102. 198.  706 

102, 198, 706 

42,000,000 

60, 198, 706 

Coconut  oil: 

National  stockpile 

2, 449, 000 

2, 058, 800 

-390.200 

16.1.56,229 

13,  .582, 369 

-2,573,860 

C-) 

13,582,369 

Coleman  ite: 

Supplemental— barter... 

2,  636,  400 

2, 636, 400 

67,636 

67,636 

(2) 

67,636 

1 ■ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Commodity 


Colunibium 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act. 

Supplemental- barter 


Total. 


Copper:       ,    ,    ,    ., 

National  stockpile 

Defense  I'roduction  Act. 
Supplciuental— barter . . . 


Total. 


Cordage  filKTS,  abaca: 
National  stockpile — 

Cordage  fil)ers,  sisal: 
National  stockpile... 

Corundum: 

National  stockpile 


Cryolite: 

Defense  Production  Act 

Diamond  dies: 

National  stockpile 


Diamond,  industrial,  crushing  Iwt: 

National  stockpile.. 

Supplement  al— barter. 


Total. 


Diamond,  industrial,  stones 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter.. 


Total. 


Diamond  tools: 

N;iti<mal  stockpile 

Feathers  and  down: 
.National  stockpile 


Fluorspar ,  acid  grade: 

National  sToeki>ile 

Defense  rri'<luelion  Act 

Supplemental— liarter 


Total. 


Fluorspar,  metallurgical  grade: 

National  stockpile.  ..  

.Supplemental— barter 


Total 


Total 


Total- 


Graphite,  natural,  other,  crystalline: 
National  stockpile ■ 

Il.voscine: 

National  stockpile 

Iodine: 

.National  stockpile 
Supiilemental- barter 


Total. 


Iridium: 

National  stockpile 

Bearings,  jewel: 

National  stockpilo. 

Kyanite-mullite:   , 
.National  stockpile 

Lead: 

National  stockpile 
Supplemental— barter 


Graphite,  natural,    Ceylon,    amorphous 
lump: 

National  stockpile • 

Suiiplenienlal— barter.. 


Graphite,  natural.  Malagasy,  crystalline: 

-National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 


Total 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table, 
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rw,  ,       c     i     ■        J  ^«i.V/,/  mnt^rinU  inventories  (all  arades),  October  19(^4  {showing  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month  in 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Beginning 
of  month. 
Oct.  1.  1964 

End  of 

month. 

Oct  31.  1964 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 
of  month, 
Oct.  1.  1964 

End  of 

month, 

Oct.  31,  1964 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Stockpile 
objective  ' 

Exa-ssovM 
stockpile 
objective 

Mjufnesium 

Viitton^l  stock Dl It*  

$125,458,400     $125,242,200         -$216,200 

Short  ton 

Short  dry  ton. 
....do 

do 

do 

do 

10 

do 

...  .do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

172,814 

17-2,616                  -298 

145,000 

27,816 

Manpanese.  Imtlery  grade,  natural  ore: 

National  sti*kpilo 

Supplemental— barter 

Total                . - 

21.025.5<X)         21.0A500    . 
13.621.ytHJ  t   ,  14,064,600 

""+442.706 
+442. 700 

144.  485 
137,  671 

144.485  i 

142.245  1            +4,574    . 

34, 647,  400 

35, 09«).  100 

282,  Lie 

286, 730 

+4,674 

80,000 

206.730 

Miuipane.se,  batterj  grade,  synthetic  di- 
oxide: 

National  stooktnle 

IVfense  Production  .\ct 

Supplemental— barter 

Total    

3. 095.  500 

2.  524.  700 

442.663 

3.095.500    . 
2.524.700    . 

'""-442.663 

21,272 
3,779 
4.674 

21.272    . 
3,779    . 

-J------  ■ 

6.062.863 

5. 620. 200 

-442.663 

29.625 

26.051 

-4.574 

6.790 

18.351 

Manganese,  chemii-.il  grade.  tyjK  A; 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

2. 133.3(X) 
7. 922. 100 

2.133.300    . 
7.9-22.100    . 

29.307 
117.607 

29.307    . 
117.607    . 

10.065.400 

10.055.400    . 

146.914 

146.914 

68.  .500 

78. 414 

Total  

Mangarese.  chcmic-al  grade,  type  B: 

National  stockpile     

Supplemental— barter — 

132. 600 
6, 669, 800 

132. 600 
6.669.800 



1.8-22 
99.016 

,1.8'22 
99.016 

1 

6.802,400             6.802.400 

dp I 

100.838 

100.838 

64,000 

36.838 

Total 

Manganese,  metallurgical  grade: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Protiuctlon  Act 

Supplemental— barter 

Total  

248, 240. 900 
175, 197,  SOO 
257,715.424 

248, 240, 900 
173.911.300 
259. 307. 917 

""-^1^286"  566' 
+  1.59-2,493 

do 

do 

do 

do -} 

Flask 

do 

do 

Pound 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....  do 

5.  f&2. 192 
3.034.264 
3. 883. 488 

1 

.S.  852. 192    

3.011.674             -22.  .590 
3.900.011              +16.  .523 

681.154.124       681.460,117 

+30.S.993 

12.769.944 

1-2.763.877  ]            -6,067           7.900,000 

4. 863, 877 

Mercury: 

j 

33.066.100         33.069.600               1-3,500 
3.446,200           3.446,200    

184.501 
16.000 

184, 4.')6                    -45 
I6,t100    

Total  

36, 512. 300 

36, 515, 800 

+3.500 

•200. 501 

200.456  i                 -45 

200. 000                   4.W 

Mica,  muscovite  block: 

National  stockpile.   - 

Defense  Protluction  Act 

Supplemental— IwiTter 

Total 

27. 627. 600 

40. 689. 700 

6. 342.  045 

27. 6-27. 600 

40. 689. 700 

6.39-2.241 

'"  +59,"  196' 

11,622,775 
6.  432.  569 
1.881.903 

1 

11,6-22,775  1 - 

6.  4.'1-.',  r.69  i 1 

l,896,f>81  1          +14.778 

74.659.345 

74. 709. 541 

+50.196 

19. 937. 247 

19.9.5-2.0-25  :          +14.778 

6.000,000  j     13,9.5-2,025 

Mica,  muscovite  film: 

National  stockpile - 

Defense  Production  .\ct 

Supplemental— barter - 

Total           - 

9. 058. 100 

633.300 

1, 142.  '295 

9. 058.  100 

633.300 

1.14-2.300 

■ "+5 

l,719.3lV8 
10-2.681 
116.558 

1 

1,719,308  1 

10-2.681      

116,.'>58 

.... 

10,833.695 

10.833,700 

40. 598. 300 
6.  -225. 800 

+5 

1.938,547 

1.938,  .547  1     - 

2,000,000 

Mica,  muscovite  splittings: 

National  stockpile  - 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

Mica,  phlogopite  block: 

National  stockpile  .  -  

Mici.  plilopopite  splittings: 
National  stockpile 
S  upplemen  t  al— bart  er 

40. 598. 300 
6.  -•■.•5.  SOO 

....  do 

...  do .- 

...  do - 

40. 040. 169 
4. 8-26,  -257 

40,040.169  ' 

4.8•26.'2.^7  ! 

,   -. 

46.824.100 
303.600 

46. 824, 100 
303,600 

44,866,426 

44.866.4-26 

22,200,060 

22,666.426 

...  do 

223,239 

-2-23. 239 

17,000 

206.23? 

2.580:500 
2.  501.800 

2.  .^80.  500 
-2.501.800 

...  do 

—  ..do 

do 

.    do     

Short  ton 

do 

-.  do  

Pound 

Troy  ounce.. 

-  .-do 

do -.- 

Pound 

.    Troy  ounce... 
do 

do 

.    Pound 

3,079.062 
1.986.902 

3.079.062 

1.986.902 



5.082.300 

5.082.300 

5.065.964 

5.065.964 

75. 173. 469 

166,816 
51.413 

1 

1.300.000 

3,765,964 

Total-  

Molybdenum: 

National  stockpile  

Nickel: 

National  stockpile        

I)efense  Production  .\ct -■ 



82,463,700 

181.8-29.500 

99.  478. 100 

1 

i      78, 293, -200 

: 

181,773,000 

98.049,800 

-4,170,500 

78.977,162 

1 

-3. 803. 693 

68. 000. 000 

7,173.469 

-56.500 
-1,428,300 

i 

166.904 
.5-2.014 

j                 -88 
j               -601 

Total 

Opnini: 

National  stockpile 

Palladium: 

281,307,600 
13,661,700 

279,822,800 
13,661,700 

-1,484,800 

218,918 

218.229                  -689 

50,000 

168. -^S 

196,356 

196,355 

141,280 

55,075 

2,079,000 
12,170.200 

2,079,000 
12. 170. -200 

89,811 
648. 124 

89,811 
648, 124 



Supplement  il — barter 

Total              - 

14, 249, 200 
2, 298. 5«X1 

14.  '249.  -200 

1,988.900 

737,935 

737,935 

1,300,000 

(») 

Palm  oil: 

National  stockpile - 

-309.600 

12,770,893 

11.050.613 

-1.720.280 

(?) 

11,050.613 

Platinum: 

56,879,900         56.879.900 
4,024,500  i        4,024,500 

716. 343 
49,999 

716,343 
49,999 

National  stockpile - 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 



____ — . _| — 

60.904.400  !      60,904.400 

766,342              766, 34i 

.|             450.00 

0           316.342 

P>Tethrum : 

National  stockpile 

415. 100 

415. 100 

67,066                67,066 

_ 25.00C 

42.065 



See  foot  notes  at  end  of  table. 
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1       <^iraieaic  and  critical  materials  inventories  (all  grades),  October  1964  (showing  by  commodity  net  changes  ;J"""i^^.  ^^  '" 
^^^'frmW  S  Sran/r«n<t^y^  and  excesses  over  stockpile  objectives  in  terms  of  guantrty  as  of  the  end  of  the  month) -CouUnMed 


Commodity 


Quart!  crystals: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter . 

Total 

QuiniAine: 

National  stockpde 


Oulnine: 

National  stockpile. 


Rare  earths: 

N  at  ional  stock  pile 

Supplemental— barter . . . 


Total. 


Rare  earths  residue: 

Defense  Production  Act... 

Rhodium: 

National  stockpile 

Rubber: 

National  stockpile 


Ruthenium: 

Supplemental— barter 


Rutile: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act. 
Supplemental— barter . . . 


Total. 


Sapphire  and  ruby: 

National  stockpile 

SelenitHu: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental  —barter . 


Total - 

Shellac: 

National  stockpile 

Silicon  carbide,  crude: 

National  stockpile 

Supplement  al— barter 


Total. 


Silk  noils  and  waste: 
National  stockpile. 

Silk,  raw: 

National  stockpile. 

Sperm  oil: 

National  stockpile. 


Talc,  steatite  block  and  lump: 

National  stockpile 

Talc,  steatite  ground: 

National  stockpile 

Tantahmi: 

Nation.il  stockpile  .   .  

Defense  Production  .\ct   

Supplemental— barter - . 

Tot:il 

Thorium: 

Supplemental— barter 

Thorium  residue: 

Defense  Production  Act 


Tin: 


National  stockpile 

Supplemental — barter. 


Total 


Titanium  sponge: 

Defense  Production  Act- 
Supplemental— barter.  . . 


Total. 


Tim^ten: 

National  stockpile 

Defensse  Production  .\ct   - 

Supplemental— barter 

Totel -.-- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Cost  value 


Beginning 
of  month, 
Oct.  1,  1964 


$67,473,900 
3, 619, 200 


70,993,100 


1,846,000 


End  of 

month, 

Oct.  31,  1964 


$67,473,900 
3, 519, 200 


70,993,100 


Net  change 
during 
month 


1.846  000 


2,617,000 


7,134,900 
5,830,900 


12,966,800 


657.200 


2,617,000 


7,134,900 
6,830,900 


12,965,800 


Quantity 


Unit  of 
measure 


Beginning 
of  month, 
Oct.  1.  1964 


Pound... 
do... 


657,200 


78.200 


78,200 


686,330,800 


669,500 


677,451,900 


559.600 


2. 070, 100 
2. 725. 100 
1.061.300 


5, 866, 500 


2, 070. 100 
2, 725, 100 
1,061,300 


6, 856, 500 


...do 

Ounce - 

do 


Short  dry  ton 
do 

do 


-$8,878,900 


190,000 


190,000 


757. 100 
1,430,800 

2, 187, 900 


757, 100 
1,441,819 


8,339,800 


11,394,600 
26.803,600 


38. 198. 100 


2.198.919 


+11,019 


+11.019 


Pound.. 
Troy  ounce.. 

Long  ton 

Troy  ounce. . 


Short  dry  ton. 

do 

do 


5,470,013 
•232, 352 


5.702.365 


End  of 

month. 

Oct.  31.  1964 


.Net  change 
during 
month 


Stockpile 
objective  ' 


6,470,013 
232,352 


6,702,365 


1,600.428 


1,600,428 


4, 137.  733 


4, 137. 733 


660,000 


2,000,000 


4,130,000 


9,969 
5.810 


16,769 


6,079,983 


618 


887. 714 


15.001 


18,509 
17,385 
11,632 


do. 

Carat . 


8.339,800 


11.394,500 
26, 803, 6(X) 


38. 198. 100 


1.232,100 


1,232,100 


486,600 


4.776,400 


486.600 


4. 776, 400 


494,800 


494,800 


Pound. 
do. 

do. 

do. 


Short  ton. 
do 


47, 616 


9,969 
6,810 


15,779 


6,079,983 


618 


+10 


+10 


876,264 


15,001 


18,599 
17,385 
11,632 


47, 616 


16, 187, 600 


16, 187, 600 


97,100 
248,002 


346. 102 


231.200 


11.886.200 

9.734,400 

21.100 


231.200 


11.964,700 

9. 734, 400 

■21. 100 


■21.641,700 


21,7-20.200 


17,994.400 


42.000 


749. 863. 400 
16. 404. 000 


766.  -267. 400 


175,951.900 
32, 097. 700 


17.991.700 


42.000 


+78,500 


+78.500 


-2.700 


...do 

Pound 

.  ...do 

do 

Short  ton. 
do... 


16. 635. 181 


64,697 
131,806 


196.502 


97,100 
249.982 


347.082 


-11,460 


3.000 


(») 


Excess  ove 
stockpile 
objective 


6,052,366 


(•) 


,733 


12.779 


6,079,983 


0) 


130,000 


(«) 


81,000 


+1,980 


+1,980 


18, 000, 000 


618 


746,264 


15,001 


C) 


(•) 


476,000 


16, 635. 181 


64,697 
131,805 


979. 924 


196,502 


979, 924 


8.300,000 


(») 


8, 335, 181 


113,515 


743,055.800 
16.404.000 


-6.807,600 


759,459,800 


175, 884. 400 
32, 097, 700 


-6, 807. 600 


Pound 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


23. 442, 158 


1,269 


113,515 


23, 442, 158 


1,269 


3,-901 


Long  ton.. 
.....do 


do. 


3. 142. 473 

1. 536. 0-23 

8,036 


3.901 


30.000 


(2) 


23,400,000 


200 


166.502 


979.924 


113.516 


42.158 


(») 


1,069 


3, 142. 473 

1,536,0-23 

8.036 


848.354 


308.391 
7.505 


-67,500 


208. 049. 600 


369. 128. 200 

317.  .'>38. 500 

18,651.400 


706.318,100 


207,982,100 


369. 128, 200 

316.893,600 

18.651.400 


704, 673.  -200 


-67,500 


-644,900 


-644,900 


Short  ton. 
do 


do 


Pound. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


316,896 


2'2.351 
9,021 


848,534 


306,590 
7,505 


313,096 


2-2.341 
9,021 


-2,801 


-2,801 


-10 


3,400,000 


500,000 


(») 


3,901 


1,286.532 


3,465,428 


848,354 


31,372 


120,069.151 

77, 864,  447 

6, 774, 827 


203, 708, 425 


31,263 


120,069.151 

77,700.912 

5. 774. 8-27 


-203,644.890 


-10 


-163,635 


-163,536 


200,000 


20.500 


44.00a  000 


113, 0»6 


10,862 


169,544,890 


1016 
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T.\BLE  l.—Slralegic  and  critical  materials  inventories  (all  grades),  October  1UH4  (showing  hij  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month  in 
terms  of  cost  value  and  quant itu,  and  excesses  over  stockpile  objectives  in  terms  of  quanlity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month) — Continued 


('ost  value 

Quantity 

romnimlity 

HeKinning            Knd  of 
of  month.           month, 
Oct.  1,  1964      Oct.  31.1964 

Net  change 
during 
month 

I'Dit  of 
mciisure 

Hegiiiniiig 
of  month, 
Oct.  1,  1964 

Knd  of 

month. 

Oct.  31.  1964 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Stock|)i!e 
ol)jcclive  1 

Kxcessover 
stockpile 
objective 

Van:vdiuui: 

National  stockpile  

! 

$31,567,900       $31,567,900 

i^hori  ton 

T.oni:  ton 

..-  <lo 

7,865 
37,225 

7,865 

1,400 
15,000 

6,465 

\'cgttable  tannin  extract,  cliestuut: 

National  stockpile  

10,385,900 

\ 

'     10,296.900 
48,8.5.5,000 

-$89,01X) 

36,906 

-319 

21.906 

VepotaMc  tannin  extract,  quebracho: 
National  stodvpile 

48.855.000 

197,4.56 
38,962 

197,456 

80,000 

111,456 

VegetaMe  tannin  extract,  wattle: 

"  .National stockpile  --- 

9.S-26.90«) 

9,826,900 

...-  do    

Short  ton 

do... 

do — . 

Short  dry  Ion. 
do -. 

38.9t)2 

15,000 

23,962 

Zinc 

^5.1  •>^  fioft' 

J — , 

%iA  i-i--)  nnn 

-9,087,700 

1, -225, 129 
323, 89») 

1,193.513 

323,896 

-31,616 

Supplenietital     barter.. 

"U    "IVW    ±tM\    1          "<1    Iww    Ai\t\ 

434,809.000 

Total 

425.721.300  ]     -9.087.700 

1,549,025 

1,517,409 

-31,616 

0 

1.517.409 

Zirconium  ore.  l>ad<lele.vife: 

Naiional  stockpile 

710,600 

710.600    

16,533 

16,533    - - 

(') 

16.533 

Zirconium  ore.  zircon: 

.National  stockpile 

116,300 

116,300 

1.970 

1,970 

('-') 

1,970 

Total: 

Nat ioiial  st oek pi le 

Defenst'  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 

i            i 

5,  633.  .59«i.  400  ;5.  594.  391.  .5lM)      -39.204.900 

1    4^0  (HI'i  iMM)     1    4-10   l<(7   SOI)        ^1l)   T(K    lOO 

( 

1. 386, 642.  242  1 1. 389. 084.  274 

-1-2, 442, 032 

! 

--- 

Total,  strategic  an<l   critical  ma- 

w   4-1    •m    "Ll'J     tt  i->5  l!7M   F-'A 

-47, 560.  WW 

1                         1 

3  Not  in  excess  of  stockpile  objective. 

Source:  Coiiipiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Oeneral  Services  .\diiiinist ration 
and  the  nepartiiieTil  of  .\griciilture. 


1  Stockpile  objective-:  fi>r  slratenie  and  critical  materials  are  deteniiitie.l  pursuant 
to  the  Strategic  an.l  Critical  .Materials  .<tock  Filing  .\et  (.50  I'.S.r.  us-'»sli).  The 
Olhceof  Kmerwncy  Planning  is  currently  in  the  process  of  revising  slock()ile  objectives. 
iSce  app.  II.  p.  I01S.1 

'  No  present  objective. 

Table  2. — Agricultural  commodities  inventories,  October  1964  (showing  hi/  commodili/  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value 

and  quant  it  ll) 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

■  ComaioiUty 

Begiiming  of 

month, 
Oct,  1.  1964 

End  of  ttionth, 
Oct.  31.  1961 

Net  cliange 
•  luring 
month 

-(-$14,123,714 

-5. 793 

-123.(r23. 14t) 

-2.  .590.914 

-125,2.50 

—  1,0S4. 1'dH) 

-44,  1 76.  ,599 

-41,607 

-i-92,  691 

-478,  899 

I'nit  of  measure 

Beixiiming  of 
month. 

Oct.  1,  I'.Hil 

Knd  of  month, 
Oct.  :il,  I'.'til 

Net  dmnge 
(luring 
montii 

I'rice-.support  inventory: 
IJasic  commodities: 

Corn - ... 

("otton,  extra  long  staple 

Cot  ton.  ii|>r:!ii'l  

I'eanuts,  shelled... ..- 

Rice,  milled 

Kice,  rough.. 

Wheat 

Wheat,  rolled 

Wheat  flour                              .   - 

.*1.011.2<(0.6S9 

34.804,891 

1,49s.  900.  0S4 

s,  300.  776 

15.5,.5M 

7. 470. 6.5;i 

1,691.  44.5.  ,531 

43. 970 

178.056 

579. 349 

$!.  025, 414, 403 

34,  799, 098 

1,37.5, 966.  MS 

5,  70J>,  X62 

30, 331 

6, 3S5, 987 

1,547,2<W,932 

2,363 

270, 747 

100,  4:i() 

liushcl -..- 

iJale 

<1() ... 

J'ound _  — 

Hundredweight. 

do 

Bushel.. 

Pound 

828, 4  IS.  ()'.(() 

131,809 

9,07S,  124 

4S,  5S4,  727 

17.221 

1,423,6.51 

7M,  113.230 

!W6,  33S 

2, 905, 000 

11.579.2(Hi 

841,397,409 

131,  M 13 

8, 332. 975 

33,332,644 

3,  405 

1,2IS,!C'3 

75s,  123, 772 

53,  790 

4, 827, 000 

2, 328, 657 

-fl2.97,s,713 

-t) 

-74.5,  iiy 

-1.5. 2.52, 0S3 

-i:i,Slt) 

-204,728 

-22,9s9.4.5S 

-93.',54!< 

do. 

do 

-1-1, 922, 00(1 

llulgnr 

-9,2.50.519 

Total,  basic  commodities 

4.  1.53.259.5H0 

3,99.5,949,111 

-1,57,310,469 



Designated  nonb;usic  commodities- 

Harley 

(irain  sorghum 

.Milk  and  hutterfat: 
Diitter 

24.048.105 
687.tJ05.871 

98.713.8a5 
1:1.1.54.294 

19.  683.  t)78 
491.148 

38.018.310 

20.  740. 287 
8-20. 603 

22, 775. 997 
677,941,801 

85,943,468 
10,617,855 
16,464,951 

"34.788,191 

20,372.776 

762.423 

-1,272,108 
-9,  6«)4,  070 

-12,77fl,:«7 

-2,  .536. 439 

-3,218,727 

-491,  148 

-3,230,119 

-367,511 

-58, 180 

liushel 

do 

Pound 

27.  .386.  400 
615,  194,  .5sO 

169,  704, 7Sf. 

17,023,.V)9 

51,731,742 

633,996 

252, 2.57. 188 

34.439.092 

765. 148 

21),  ()S7,  625 
ti05,  W)5,  505 

147.4I.S.978 
13.7:59,810 
43,159.287 

"'230.262,627' 

33,  SIM,  983 

704,382 

-1.29S.77.5 
-10,  l.S9,075 

-22,28,5,808 

Hiitteroil  .--, 

Cheese       - - 

do 

do 

do 

...do 

Rushel 

-3,283,699 

-8,  .572. 45.5 

(jhee                 • - 

-t)33.996 

Milk  dried                       . 

-21.994.561 

Oats                                                                     -     - 

-634.  US 

Rye 

-.-do 

-r)0.766 

Total,  designated  nonbasic  commodities 

903. 276. 101 

869.667.462 

-33,608,639 

Ilimdredweight. 
Pound 

Other  nonbasic  commodities: 

Heans,  dry,  edible 

9.786.411 
14,449.612 

1.098.961 
21.222.477 

8.171.072 

7.111.927 

6. 826. 619 
10.0<)2.627 
965. 293 
14,79«i,970 
8, 399, 06)2 
6. 152. 746 

-2,959,792 

-4,386,985 

-133.668 

-6,  425.  507 

-j-227, 990 

-959, 181 

1.360.133 
128.997.622 
6.142.071 
7. 1.59. 160 
69.  206.  400 
3.038.5.54 

961,278 

89,623,441 

5,217,904 

4, 984, 695 

71,052,660 

2. 629. 249 

-398.855 
-39, 374, 181 

Cottonseed  oil,  refined,  salad  oil' 

Flaxseed    

Linseed  oil 

Soybeans 

...do 

Bushel.- 

Pound 

-924, 167 
-2,174,465 

-1-1,846,260 

Bushel 

-409.305 

Total,  other  nonbasic  commodities !. 

61.840.460 

47.203,317 

-14,637,143 

Total,  price  support  inventory 

5.118.376.141 

4,912,819,890 

-205,556,251 

Inventory  transferred  from  national  stockpile: ' 

Cnttnn    Kffvnti'in 

38.469,724 
23,361,951 

35.049.892 
22.924.367 

-3,419,832 
-437, 584 

Bale .- 

45. 536 
46,448 

41.488 
45. 578 

-4.048 

Cotton,  \merican-Egypti3n  

do 

—  ..do 

-870 

Total, inventory  transferred  from  nationalstockpile. 

61,831,675 

57,974.259 

-3.857,416 

91,984 

87,066 

4.918 

5, 180,  207, 816 

4. 970. 794. 149 

-209.413.667 

'  Reported  as"Cottonseed  oil.  refined."  prior  to  February  1964. 

« Transferred  from  Oeneral  Services  Administration  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-96  and  Public  Law  87-548.    (See  app.  A,  p.  1017.) 

Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  .\griculture. 
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3— Civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment  inventories,  October  1964  (showing  by  item  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost 

value  and  quantity) 


Item 


Civil  defens<'  stockpile.  Department  of  Defense: 

Engineering  equipment  (engine  generators,  pumps, 

chlorinators.  purifiers,  pipe,  smd  fittings). 
Chemical  and  biological  eciuipnV'nt 


Total. 


Civil  defense  medical  stockpile.  Department  of  Health, 
Educiition,  and  Welfare:  .       ,  .,  .,     ■   .1 

Mc<lical  bulk  stocks,  and  associated  items  at  civil 
(lefen.se  mobilization  warehouse. 

Medical  bulk  stock  at  maiiufacturiT  locations 

Civil  defense  emergency  hospitals -.. 

Su|)i)ly  additions  (for  '.'ivil  defena'  emergency  hos- 
pitals). 


Tot;d. 


Total,  civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment. 


Cost  value 


Quantity 


Beginning  of 

month, 
Oct.  1,  1964 


$10, 067, 195 
1, 799, 381 


11,866,570 


End  of  month, 
Oct.  31,  1964 


$10, 082, 438 
1, 799, 589 


11,882,027 


136, 629, 552 

5, 797, 432 

52, 149. -299 

6, 354, 368 


200.830,651 


135. 870, 496 

5.724.614 

53.  3(H).  755 

5. 976,  273 


200. 878, 138 


Net  change 
during 
month 


$-f  15, 243 
+208 


-f  15, 451 


-659. 056 

-72.818 

+  i,  1,57.456 

-378,095 


-(-47, 487 


212,697,227 


212,  760, 165 


+62,938 


Unit  of  measure 


10  mile  units. 

(') 


Each. 


(') 
(0 


(') 


Beginning  of 

month, 
Oct.  1,  1964 


45 


End  of  month, 
Oct.  31,  1964 


45 


2,002 


2,012 


Net  change 
during 
month 


+10 


Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


I  Coniposiite  group  of  many  different  items. 
Table  i.-Machine  tools  inventories,  October  1964  (showing  by  item  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity) 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Item 

Beginning  of 

month, 
Oct.  1.  1964 

f'nd  of  month. 
Oct.  :n,  1964 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of  measure 

Beginning  of 

month, 
Oct.  1,  1964 

End  of  month, 
Oct.  31,  19C4 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Defense  Production  Act: 

$45,300 

$45,300 

Tool 

7 

7 

National  Industrial  Reserve  Act: 

In  storage,... 

75. 7'.»0. 900 
27,  .500 
10,9(K) 

12,056,(X)0 

70. 076, 900 
27,  .500 
10,900 

12,  2M.  000 

+8286,000 

do 

do... 

6,593 

1 

2 

2,857 

6.607 

1 
2 

2.923 

+14 

On  lease - 

On  loan  to  other  agencies 

On  loan  to  .school  programs- 

'+208"6o6" 

do 

do 

do 

do-- 

"" +66 

. ■      — 

Total - 

87.  885.  300 

88, 379, 300 

+494,  (KW 

9,453 

9.533  1                   +80 

87. 930, 600 

88,424,600 

+494,000 

9,460 

9,540 

+80 

Source:  Comi)iled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  General  Services  Administration. 

b.-IIrlium   inventories,   October  1964    (showing  by  item  net  changes  during  the   month   in   terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity) 


Table 


Co'it  value 

Quantity 

Item 

Bopinning  of 

month. 
Oct.  1.  1964 

End  of  month. 
Oct.  31.  1964 

Net  chance 
during 
month 

Unit  of  measure 

Beginning  of 

month, 
Oct.  1,  1964 

End  of  month,  \   Net  change 
Oct.  .SI,  1%4    1       during 
month 

Helium: 

Stored  aboveground .'. 

Ptorcil  undergromid 

.$241.  625 
47.011.511 

$229. 345 
50.  .534.  736 

-$12,280 
+3.523,225 

Cubic  foot - 

do 

do. 

21,300,000 
4.526,200,000 

20.300.000 
4.  787. 000, 000 

-1.000.000 
+260.800,000 

Total,  helium -. - 

47. 253. 136 

50, 764, 081 

+3, 510, 945 

4.547,500,000 

4,807,300,000 

+259,800,000 

Source:  Compiled  from  reiwrts  submitted  by  the  Department  of  the  InU>rior. 


Appendix 


A — Program     Descriptions 
Statutory  Citations 
strategic  and  critical  materials 


AND 


National  stockpile 
The  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98-98h)  provi(ies  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
national  stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials.  The  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration is  responsible  for  making  purchases 
of  strategic  and  critical  materials  and  pro- 
viding for  their  storage,  secvirity,  and  main- 
tenance. These  functions  are  performed  in 
accordance  with  directives  issued  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning. The  act  also  provides  for  the  transfer 
from  other  Government  agencies  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials  which  are  excess  to 
the  needs  of  such  other  agencies  and  are 
required  to  meet  the  stockpile  objectives 
established  by  OEP.  In  addition,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  is  responsible 
for  disposing  of  those  strategic  and  critical 


materials  which  OEP  determines  to  be  no 
longer  needed  for  stockpile  purposes. 

General  policies  for  strategic  and  critical 
materials  stockpiling  are  contained  in  DMO 
V-7,  issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  and  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  December  19.  1959  (24 
F.R.  10309).  Portions  of  this  order  relate 
also  to  Defense  Production  Act  inventories. 
Defense  Production  Act 

Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2093)  and 
Executive  Order  10480,  as  amended,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  purchases  of  or  commitments  to  pur- 
chase metals,  minerals,  and  other  materials, 
for  Government  use  or  resale,  in  order  to  ex- 
pand productive  capacity  and  supply,  and 
also  to  store  the  materials  acquired  as  a 
result  of  such  purchases  or  commitments. 
Such  functions  are  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  programs  certified  by  the  Director  of 
the  OfBce  of  Emergency  Planning. 


Supplemental — barter 
As  a  result  of  a  delegation  of  authority 
from  OEP  (32A  CFR.  ch.  I.  DMO  V-4)  the 
General  Services  Administration  is  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance  and  storage  of 
materials  placed  in  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile. Section  206  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956  (7  U.S.C.  1856)  provides  that  strategic 
and  other  materials  acquired  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of 
barter  or  exchange  of  agricultural  products, 
unless  acquired  for  the  national  stockpile 
or  for  other  purposes,  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  supplemental  stockpile  established  by 
section  104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7 
use.  1704(b)).  In  addition  to  the  ma- 
terials which  have  been  or  may  be  so  ac- 
quired, the  materials  obtained  under  the 
programs  established  pursuant  to  the  Do- 
mestic Tungsten.  Asbestos.  Fluorspar,  and 
Columbium-Tantalum  Production  and  Pur- 
chase Act  of  1956  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2191-2195) . 
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which  terminated  December  31.  1958.  have 
been  transferred  to  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile, as  authorized  by  the  provisions  of  said 
Production  and  Purchase  Act. 

AGRICULTURAL    COMMODITIES 

The  price-support  program 
Price-support  operations  are  carried  out 
under  the  charter  powers  (15  U.S.C.  714)  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  conformity  with  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1421).  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1741). 
which  Includes  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954.  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C. 
1442 ) .  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958  and  with 
respect  to  certain  t\'pes  of  tobacco,  in  con- 
formity with  the  act  of  July  28.  1945.  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1312).  Under  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  price  support  Is  man- 
datory for  the  basic  commodities — corn,  cot- 
ton, wheat,  rice,  peanuts,  and  tobacco — and 
specific  nonbasic  commodities;  namely,  tung 
nuts,  honey,  milk,  butterfat.  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  milk  and  butterfat.  Under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1958.  as  producers  of 
corn  voted  in  favor  of  the  new  price-support 
program  for  corn  authorized  by  that  act. 
price  support  Is  mandatory  for  barley,  oats, 
rye.  and  grain  sorghums.  Price  support  for 
v'ool  and  mohair  is  mandatory  under  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Act  of  1954.  through  the  market- 
ing year  ending  March  31.  1966.  Price  sup- 
port for  other  nonbasic  agricultural  com- 
modities is  discretionary  except  that,  when- 
ever the  price  of  either  cottonseed  or  soy- 
beans is  supported,  the  price  of  the  other 
must  be  supported  at  such  level  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  will  cause  them  to  compete 
on  equal  terms  on  the  market.  This  program 
may  also  include  operations  to  remove  and 
dispose  of  or  aid  In  the  removal  or  disposi- 
tion of  stirplus  agricultural  commodities  for 
the  purpose  of  stabilizing  prices  at  levels  not 
in  e:<cess  of  permissible  price-support  levels. 

Price  support  Is  made  available  through 
loans,  purchase  agreements,  purchases,  and 
other  operations,  and.  In  the  case  of  wool  and 
mohair,  through  Incentive  payments  based 
on  marketings.  The  producers'  commodities 
serve  as  collateral  for  price-support  loans. 
With  limited  exceptions,  price-support  loans 
are  nonrecourse  and  the  Corporation  looks 
only  to  the  pledged  or  mortgaged  collateral 
for  satisfaction  of  the  loan.  Purchase  agree- 
ments generally  are  available  during  the  same 
period  that  loans  are  available.  By  signing 
a  purchase  agreement,  a  producer  receives 
an  option  to  sell  to  the  Corporation  any 
quantity  of  the  commodity  which  he  may 
elect  within  the  maximum  specified  in  the 
agreement. 

The  major  effect  on  budgetary  expendi- 
tures is  represented  by  the  disbursements 
for  price-support  loans.  The  largest  part  of 
the  commodity  acquisitions  under  the  pro- 
gr  im  result  from  the  forfeiting  of  commo- 
d  ties  pledged  as  loan  collateral  for  which 
the  expenditures  occurred  at  the  time  of 
making  the  loan,  rather  than  at  the  time 
of  acquiring  the  commodities. 

Dispositions  of  commodities  acquired  by 
the  Corporation  in  its  price-support  opera- 
tions are  made  In  compliance  with  sections 
202,  407,  and  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  and  other  applicable  legislation,  partic- 
ularly the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U  S.C.  1691). 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954.  title  II 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1958,  the  act  of  August  19,  1958, 
In  the  case  of  cornmeal  and  wheat  flour,  and 
the  act  of  September  21,  1959.  with  regard  to 
sales  of  livestock  feed  In  emergency  areas. 

Inventory  transferred  from  national  stockpile 

This  Inventory,  all  cotton,  was  transferred 

to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  no  cost 


from  the  national  stockpile  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  85-96  and  Public  Law  87-548.  The 
proceeds  from  sales,  less  costs  Incurred  by 
CCC,  are  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts;  therefore,  such  proceeds 
and  costs  are  not  recorded  In  the  operating 
accounts.  The  cost  value  as  shown  for  this 
cotton  has  been  computed  on  the  basis  of 
average  per  bale  cost  of  each  type  of  cotton 
when  purchased  by  CCC  for  the  national 
stockpile. 

CIVIL     DEFENSE     SUPPLIES     AND     EQUIPMENT 

Civil  defense  stockpile 
The  Department  of  Defense  conducts  this 
stockpiling  program  pursuant  to  section  201 
(h)  of  Public  Law  920,  81st  Congress,  as 
amended.  The  program  Is  designed  to  pro- 
vide some  of  the  most  essential  materials 
to  minimize  the  effects  upon  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation which  would  be  caused  by  an  at- 
tack upon  the  United  States.  Supplies  and 
equipment  normally  unavailable,  or  lacking 
In  quantity  needed  to  cope  with  such  con- 
ditions, are  stockpiled  at  strategic  locations 
In  a  nationwide  warehouse  system  consist- 
ing of  general  storage  facilities. 

Civil  defense  medical  stockpile 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  conducts  the  stockpiling  program  for 
medical  supplies  and  equipment  pursuant 
to  section  201(h)  of  Public  Law  920,  81st 
Congress,  as  delegated  by  the  President  fol- 
lowing the  Intent  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1,  of  1958.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  plans  and  directs 
the  procurement,  storage,  maintenance,  in- 
spection, survey,  distribution,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  essential  supplies  and  equipment  for 
emergency  health  services.  The  medical 
stockpile  includes  a  program  designed  to  pre- 
position assembled  emergency  hospitals  and 
other  medical  supplies  and  equipment  into 
communities  throughout  the  Nation. 

MACHINE    TOOLS 

Defense  Production  Act 
Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2093)  and 
Executive  Order  10480.  as  amended,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  has  acquired 
machine  tools  In  furtherance  of  expansion  of 
productive  capacity.  In  accordance  with  pro- 
grams certified  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning. 

National  industrial  equipment  reserve 
Under  general  policies  established  and 
directives  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  General  Services  Administration  is  re- 
sponsible for  care,  maintenance,  utilization, 
transfer,  leasing,  lending  to  nonprofit  schools, 
disposal,  transportation,  repair,  restoration, 
and  renovation  of  national  industrial  reserve 
equipment  transferred  to  GSA  under  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Reserve  Act  of  1948  (50 
use.  451-462). 

HELIUM  » 

The  helium  conservation  program  Is  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
pursuant  to  the  Helium  Act.  approved  Sep- 
tember 13.  1960  (Public  Law  86-777;  74  Stat. 
918;  50  U.S.C.  167)  and  subsequent  appro- 
priations acts  which  have  established  fiscal 
limitations  and  provided  borrowing  author- 
ity for  the  program.  Among  other  things, 
the  Helium  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  produce  helium  in  Govern- 
ment plants,  to  acquire  helium  from  private 
plants,  to  sell  helium  to  meet  current  de- 
mands, and  to  store  for  future  use  helium 
that  Is  so  produced  or  acquired  in  excess  of 
that  required  to  meet  current  demands. 
Sales  of  helium  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  be  at  prices  established  by  him 
which  shall  be  adequate  to  liquidate  the 
costs  of  the  program  within  25  years,  except 
that   this    period   may   be   extended   by   the 


Secretary  for  not  more  tbfm  10  years  for 
funds  borrowed  for  purposes  other  than  the 
acquisition  and  construction  of  helium 
plants  and  facilities. 

This  report  covers  helium  that  is  pro- 
duced In  Government  plants  and  acquired 
from  private  plants.  Helium  in  excess  of 
current  demands  is  stored  in  the  Cliffside  gas- 
field  near  Amarlllo.  Tex.  The  unit  of  meas- 
ure  is  cubic  foot  at  14.7  pounds  per  square 
Inch  absolute  pressure  and  70°  P. 


Appendix  B — New  Stockpile  Objectives 
The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  is  in 
the  process  of  establishing  new  objectives 
for  strategic  and  critical  materials.  Table 
1  of  this  report  reflects  the  new  objectives 
established  between  May  1963  and  April 
1964  for  79  materials  (Including  3  removed 
from  stockpile  list),  based  on  essential  need 
in  the  event  of  a  "conventional  war  emer- 
gency." The  new  objective  for  each  ma- 
terial has  been  noted  In  the  reports,  be- 
ginning with  June  1963,  for  the  months 
in  which  the  respective  objectives  were 
established. 

The  following  excerpts  from  OEP  state- 
ments dated  July  11  and  19,  1963,  February 
28,  1964,  March  6,  13,  20,  and  27,  1964,  and 
April  3  and  10,  1964,  set  forth  the  new  policy 
with  respect  to  objectives  for  strategic  and 
critical  materials. 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  is  now 
conducting  supply-requirements  studies  for 
all  stockpile  materials  which  will  reflect 
current  military,  industrial,  and  other  es- 
sential needs  in  the  event  of  a  conventional 
war  emergency.  On  the  basis  of  recently 
completed  supply-requirements  studies  for 
the  foregoing  materials,  the  new  stockpile 
objectives  were  established  with  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  Interdepartmental 
Materials  Advisory  Committee,  a  group 
chaired  by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
and  composed  of  representatives  of  the  De- 
partments of  State.  Defense,  the  Interior, 
Agriculture.  Commerce,  and  Labor,  and  the 
General  Services  Administration,  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. Representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration 
participate  as  observers. 

••These  new  objectives  reflect  a  new  policy 
to  establish  a  single  objective  for  each  stock- 
pile material.  They  have  been  determined 
on  the  basis  of  criteria  heretofore  used  in 
establishing  maximum  objectives,  and  re- 
flect the  approximate  calculated  emergency 
deficits  for  the  materials  for  conventional 
war  and  do  not  have  any  arbitrary  adjust- 
ments for  possible  Increased  requlrementa 
for  other  types  of  emergency. 

"Heretofore,  there  was  a  'basic  objective' 
and  a  'maximum  objective*  for  each  ma- 
terial. The  basic  objectives  assumed  some 
continued  reliance  on  foreign  sources  of 
supply  in  an  emergency.  The  former  maxi- 
mum objectives  completely  discounted  for- 
eign sources  of  supply  beyond  North  America 
and  comparable  accessible  areas. 

"Previously,  maximum  objectives  could 
not  be  less  than  6  months'  normal  usage 
of  the  material  by  Industry  in  the  United 
States  in  periods  of  active  demand.  The 
6-month  rule  has  been  eliminated  in  estab- 
lishing the  new  calculated  conventional  war 
objectives. 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  also 
announced  that  the  present  Defense  Mobili- 
zation Order  V-7.  dealing  with  general  poli- 
cies for  strategic  and  critical  materials 
stockpiling,  was  now  being  revised  to  re- 
flect these  new  policies.  When  finally  pre- 
pared and  approved,  the  new  order  will  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register. 
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"New  conventional  war  objectives  for  the 
remaining  stockpile  materials  are  being  de- 
veloped as  rapidly  as  new  supply-require- 
ments data  become  available.  They  will 
be  released  as  they  are  approved. 

•The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Is  also 
making  studies  to  determine  stockpile  needs 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  general  nuclear 
war  and  reconstruction.  Stockpile  objec- 
tives for  nuclear  war  have  not  previously 
been  developed.  Some  commodity  objec- 
tives may  be  higher  and  others  may  be 
lower  than  the  objectives  established  for 
conventional  war. 

"After  the  nuclear  war  supply  require- 
ments studies  are  completed,  stockpile  ob- 
jectives win  be  based  upon  calculated  def- 
icits for  either  conventional  war  or  nuclear 
war.  whichever  need  Is  larger. 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  stressed 
that  any  long-range  disposal  programs  un- 
dertaken prior  to  the  development  of  ob- 
jecti^ves  based  on  nuclear  war  assumptions 
would  provide  against  disposing  of  quan- 
tities which  might  be  needed  to  meet  essen- 
tial requirements  In  the  event  of  nuclear 
attack.  While  the  disposal  of  surplus  mate- 
rials can  produce  many  problems  which  have 
not  heretofo.e  arisen,  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  see  that  the  Interest  of  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers,  and  the  interna- 
tional interests  of  the  United  States  are  care- 
fully considered,  both  in  the  development 
and  carrying  out  of  disposal  programs.  Be- 
foie  decisions  are  made  regarding  the  adop- 
tion of  a  long-range  di.sposal  program  for  a 
particular  item  in  the  stockpile,  there  will 
be  appropriate  consultations  with  Industry 
in  order  to  obtain  the  advice  of  Interested 
parties." 

The  OEP  statement  of  April  17,  1964,  con- 
tained the  following  excerpts: 

'Today's  action  completes  supply  require- 
ments studies  for  all  stockpile  materials 
based  on  current  military.  Industrial,  ijnd 
other  essential  needs  In  the  event  of  a  con- 
ventional war  emergency.  Objectives  for  79 
materials  In  the  stockpile  were  established 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Inter- 
departmental Materials  Advisory  Committee, 
a  group  chaired  by  OEP  and  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Departments  of  State, 
Defense,  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
and  Labor,  and  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  Representatives  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration participate  as  observers. 

"These  new  objectives  reflect  a  new  policy 
which  accords  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Executive  Stockpile  Committee  to  es- 
tablish a  single  objective  for  each  material 
in  the  national  stockpile.  These  new  objec- 
tives will  be  reviewed  and  revised  as  neces- 
sary each  year.  Because  military  require- 
ments and  estimated  emergency  supplies  of 
stockpile  materials  are  constantly  shifting, 
the  supply  requirements  balance  for  any  ma- 
terial that  is  now  or  may  become  Important 
to  defense  must  be  kept  under  continuing 
surveillance.  Supply  requirements  studies 
of  the  conventional  war  needs  of  approxi- 
mately 20  other  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials, which  do  not  have  stockpile  objec- 
tives, are  underway  and  are  expected  to  be 
completed  In  the  next  few  weeks.  At  the 
same  time,  studies  on  supply  requirements 
for  nuclear  war  are  going  forward.  No  def- 
inite date  for  completion  of  these  studies 
has  been  established  as  yet. 

"OEP  stressed  that  long-range  programs 
for  disposal  of  identified  surpluses  would 
take  Into  account  the  interests  of  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers,  as  well  as  the  in- 


ternational interests  of  the  United  States. 
Appropriate  consultation  with  Industry  will 
precede  all  decisions  for  the  adoption  of  every 
disposal  program  and  the  advice  of  Interested 
parties  will  be  soxight." 


Statement  by  Senator  Byrd  of  Vikginia 
The  coit  value  of  Federal  stockpile  in- 
ventories as  of  October  31,  1964.  totaled  $13.- 
746.416.569.  This  was  a  net  decrease  of 
$252,906,752,  as  compared  with  the  October 
1  total  of  $13,999,323,321.  Net  changes  dur- 
ing the  month  are  summarized  by  major  cate- 
gory as  follows : 


Major  citegory 


Cost  value,  Octol)er  1964 


Ni't  chance 
iluriuf;  month 


Strategic  ami  critical 
iiiatorials 

Apricultural  cominod- 
ilies — 

Civil  defense  supplies 
and  equipmeiit 

.Machine  tools — 

Helium    - 


Total- 


-$47.  ,ViO,9fW 

-■JOO.  413.()67 

+m.  938 

-1-494. 000 

+3.510,945 


Total,  end  of 
month 


-J5i.906,75l' 


$H,  423. 673,  ,i74 

4.970.794,149 

•Jli.  760. 165 
H8.  424,  TiOO 
50.  764, 081 

13.  746,  416,  569 


These  figures  are  from  the  October  1964 
report  on  Federal  stockpile  inventories  com- 
piled from  official  agency  data  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures,  showing  detail  with 
respect  to  quantity  and  cost  value  of  each 
commodity  in  the  inventories  covered. 

STRATEGIC  AND  CRITICAL  MATERIALS 

So-called  strategic  and  critical  materials 
are  stored  by  the  Government  in  (1)  the 
national  stockpile,  (2)  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  inventory,  and  (3)  the  supplemen- 
tal-barter stockpile. 

Overall,  there  are  now  94  materials  stock- 
piled In  the  strategic  and  critical  inventories. 
Stockpile  objectives— in  terms  of  volume — 
are  presently  fixed  for  76  of  these  94  materials. 
Of  the  76  materials  having  stockpile  objec- 
tives, 63  were  stockpiled  in  excess  of  their 
objectives  as  of  October  31.  1964. 

Increases  in  cost  value  were  reported  in  17 
of  the  materials  stockpiled  in  all  strategic 
and  critical  Inventories,  decreases  were  re- 
ported in  23  materials,  and  54  materials  re- 
mained unchanged  during  October. 
National  stockpile 

The  cost  value  of  materials  in  the  national 
stockpile  as  of  October  31,  1964.  totaled  $5,- 


594.391.500.  This  was  a  net  decrease  of  $39,- 
204,900  during  the  month.  The  largest  de- 
creases were  $9,087,700  in  zinc,  $8,878,900  in 
rubber,  $8,290,900  in  lead,  $6,807,600  in  tin, 
and  $4,170,500  in  molybdenum. 

Defense  Production  Act  inventory 
The  cost  value  of  materials  in  the  Defense 
Production  Act  inventory  as  of  October  31, 
1964,  totaled  $1,440,197,800.  This  was  a  net 
decrease  of  $10,798,100.  The  largest  decreases 
were  in  copper  and  altuninum. 

Supplemental-barter 
The  cost  value  of  materials  In  the  supple- 
mental-barter stockpile  as  of  October  31. 
1964  totaled  $1,389,084,274.  This  was  a  net 
Increase  of  $2,442,032.  The  largest  Increase 
was  In  manganese. 

OTHER  STOCKPILE  INVENTORIES 

Among  the  other  categories  of  stockpiled 
materials  covered  by  the  report  the  largest 
is  $5  billion  in  agricultural  commodities. 
Major  decreases  In  agricultural  commodities 
during  October  were  reported  for  cotton, 
wheat,  and  milk  and  butterfat. 

Inventories  of  civil  defense  supplies  and 
equipment  showed  a  net  increase;  the  ma- 
chine tools  Inventories  showed  a  net  increase, 
and  the  helium  Inventories  showed  a  net 
Increase  during  October. 


REPORT  OP  JOINT  COMMnTEE  ON 
NONESSENTIAL  FEDERAL  EXPEN- 
DITURES— PERSONNEL  AND  PAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures. I  submit  a  summary  of 
monthly  personnel  reports  on  civilian 
employment  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  issued  during 
the  recess  of  the  Congress.  These  re- 
ports were  concerned  with  employment 
and  payrolls  during  the  period  August  to 
November  1964.  inclusive. 

In  accordance  with  the  practice  of  sev- 
eral years  standing,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  summary,  together  with  a 
statement  by  me,  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 


Personnel  and  pay  summary,  August  through  November  1964 


Civilian  persomiel  in  executive 
branch 


PajToll  (in  thousands^  in 
executive  branch 


Total  and  major  categories 


Total! 

Agencies  exclusive  of  Department 

of  Defense - 

Department  of  Defense 

Inside  the  United  States 

Outside  the  United  States 

Industrial  emplojTnent 

Foreign  nationals 


1  Exclusive  of  foreign  nationals  showm  in  the  last  line  of  this  summary.  ,„„,,„„  .,.  ,  „,  .up  Denartment  of 

1  Indudes  25,086  temporary  employees  (enumerators,  clerks,  supervisors,  crew  leaders,  etc.)  of  the  Department  or 
Commerce  engaged  In  taking  the  1964  Agricultural  Census.  .; 
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-Consolidated  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  outside  the    United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during 
Xovember  1!)64,  and  comparison  with  August  1964,  and  pay  for  October  1964,  and  comparison  wtth  July 


Department  or  agency 


Eiei'utive  departments  (except  l)epi»rtnient  of  Defense-): 

(^omnierte - 

lU'iiltli,  Education,  and  Welfare - 

Past  (iiliee - 

Executive  Otiicc  of  ttie  Trcsident: 

WllltC  lllHlSC  OlliCf - - - - 

lUiriMU  of  Il;c  Hudiict  - 

Council  of  Kcononiic  Advisers .- - 

Executive  M;in.sion  :ind  (irounds — 

Niitioiinl  Acroiuiutics  and  Space  Council- - - 

Natitmul  Seeurity  Council --- 

Ollice  of  Kcononiic  Opportunity  ' - 

Ollice  of  KnierRcncy  I'lanning - 

Ollice  of  Science  and  Technology 

t)IIice  of  the  S|K-cial  Representative  for  Trade  N'epotiations 

I'resideiifs  Connnis.-.ion  on  the  Assassination  of  President  Kennedy.. 

frc-^ident's  Connnittcc  on  Consumer  Interests -   -   

Presider'.t's  Committee  on  Equal  Opiwrtunity  in  Ilousing 

IndeiHMident  agencies: 

Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Kelations 

American  Battle  Monunicnis  Commission 

Atomic  Enercv  Conimlssion 

Boaril  of  (iovcrnors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System... 

Civil  .Veronaulics  Hoard 

'  Civil  Service  Counnission 

Civil  War  Centennial  Connnission... ,-.- 

ConunLssion  of  Fine  Arts 

Connnission  on  Civil  Kishts... 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission - 

Export-Iniv»'rt  Bank  of  Washington 

Farm  Credit  Administration - 

Federal  Aviallon  Aiiency --- --- 

Feileral  Coal  Mine  Safety  Boanl  of  Review... 

Feiicral  Communications  Connnission 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  CoriH)ration - 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Federal  Maritime  Connnission - 

Federal  .Mc<liatioii  and  Conciliation  Service 

Federal  Power  Commission 

Fe<ieral  Radiation  Council --- 

Federal   Heeonstruclion  and  Development  I'laiminp  Commission 

a.r  Alaska- ..- 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Forcijin  Claims  Settlement  Commission - 

General  Aeeountlnp  Ollice - 

Oenenl  Serviees  Administration 

Ciovernmeiit  I'rintiiit:  Ollii'e - 

Jlousiii):  and  Home  }■  inanee  .\seney.. 

Indian  CLiims  Commission 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission - - - -- 

National  .\eronauties  and  Space  Administration 

National  Capital  llonsinn  -Vnthority.. 

National  Capital  rUnninu  Commission 

National  Capital  Transiwrtation  Agency... 

National  Commission  on  Food  .Marketing  ' 

National  Council  on  the  Arts  ' 

National  (iallery  of  Art - - 

National  Lahor  Relations  Board - 

National  Mediation  Boanl - 

National  Seietur  Fouiulation. - - .- 

Panama  Canal        

.  President's  Commitiivon  Equal  Employment  Opportunity..- 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Renegotiation  Boanl      - - - 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation 

Securities  and  Exch;inge  Commission -- 

Select ive  Service  System - 

Small  BiLsiness  Administration -.- 

Smithsonian  Instil uticAi .- 

Soldiers'  Home 

Suhversive  Activities  Control  Board 

TaritT  Commission 

Tax  Court  of  the  fnited  States ^- .- 

Temporary  Ahvska  Claims  Commission  '" 

Tennesst-e'Valley  .Vuthority 

I'.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency - 

U.S.  Information  .Vgeney 

I'liited  States-Puerto  Rico  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Puerto 

Veterans'  Administration 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 

Woodrow  Wilson  .Memorial  Commission 

Total,  cxclmiing  Department  of  Defense 

Net  increase,  excluding  Department  of  Defense 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


November 


100,  .wo 

1  5t>.  358 
K3. 407 

2  02,  T22 
32, 049 

9,177 

597,  ."iOl 

41,300 

85.914 

337 

4<.)*'> 

47 

75 

24 

39 

2.S0 

347 

.53 

27 

4 

12 

lU 

•24 

410 

7. 229 

t'ki4 

829 

3, 791 

5 

0 

92 

2 

3(X) 

230 

44,941 

i..5;w 

1.  391 

1,  '200 

240 

41H 

1,114 

5 


1.  iriti 

217 

4, 2<')t'. 

34,  f.37 

7,443 

13, 7H1 

20 

2,3«8 

32,  982 

438 

55 

35 

8 

1 

320 

2,U« 

133 

1,100 

15,010 

W) 

1,777 

195 

1,57 

1.3Ki 

7,128 

3.4H9 

1,095 

1,107 

2fi 

280 

153 

3 

16, 959 

157 

11,848 

12 

171,078 

320 

1 


Personnel 


August        Increiisc       Decrease 


111.637 
32, 345 
83.813 

3  08,  -239 

32. 802 

9,313 

.593,  190 
41.078 
87,  393 

350 

514 

41 

77 
26 
42 

330 ' 
70 
32 

22 

12 
10 

•20 

440 

7,317 

(HI 

838 

3,812 

5 

6 

93 
o 

•2!».5 

227 

45.  480 

1..52n 

1.355 

1.2S3 

23,S 

416 

1,  im 

4 

6 

1, 140 

215 

4,  3.55 

34.  974 

7.415 

13, 779 

20 

2,  395 
33,  (H^^) 

439 
55 
36 


318 

2,  095 

1'27 

943 

14,079 

02 

1,823 

199 

101 

t.:!79 

7.  r28 

3. 401 

1.697 

1. 120 

•28 

•283 

157 

""17.7)1 '2 

159 

11,911 

4 

171. '273 

451 

1 


'24.013 


4,365 


1.470,354  I     1,461,960 


280 
11 


16 
36 


10 
2 


28 
2 


8 
1 

2 
8 
6 

ita 

337 


4 

"88 


8 
405 


11,117 

""'"406 

5,517 

1.53 

136 

"'"37'2' 

1,479 

13 

18 

2' 
o 

3 


23 

5 
18 


24 

88 

3 

9 

21 


539 


33 


,89 
337 


84 
1 


6 

46 

4 

4 


13 
2 
3 
4 

"653" 

2 

63 


131 


October 


$60,280 
•23,  0'22 

48,648 

40,  •2;w 

23,  991 

7.  ,534 

319. 6'20 

'24,  .576 

57, 149 

283 

525 

40 

47 

29 

40 

•20 

347 

48 

37 

7 

0 

9 


83 

6,300 

467 

780 

2, 693 

5 

6 

63 

3 

240 

191 

35, 854 

5 

,  '2-23 

'.t97 

981 

210 

425 

909 

5 


29,836 

8,394 


21.442 


1. 


3 

951 

125 

3. 2.50 

18.  HiS 

4.  .'iSO 

9.  <'i,S2 

26 

l,89t) 

•2S,  S44 

219 

45 

37 


1.'.2 

1,096 

140 

787 

6, 020 

45 

1,168 

197 

109 

l,0<t5 

2. 6.56 

2, 561 

953 

395 

29 

235 

155 

"ii,"588 

187 

6,208 

4 

86. 105 
115 
(") 


848, 723 


Pay  (in  thousands) 


July 


$62, 470 
•23,  471 
48.817 
43.  428 
24.  165 
0,  6'28 

301,  721 
24, 289 
58.  294 

268 

517 

41 

56 

25 
40 

3.33 
55 
29 
27 
15 
8 

31 

103 

0, 2-20 

471 

7.36 

2, 024 

5 

6 

60 

3 

210 

20.5 

36, 576 

5 

1,210 

998 

985 

205 

412 

899 

4 

5 

950 

119 

3,273 

19,03;i 

4,  aS4 

9,  739 

21 

1,851 

27,485 

224 

48 

43 


1.55 

1,651 

127 

766 

4,191 

47 

1,186 

195 

111 

1,078 

2,  .503 

2,5m 

962 

403 

24 

233 

147 

"12^230" 

158 

4, 70)3 

1 

87,364 
204 
(") 


Increase 


835, 445 


$90t) 

17, 899 

•287 


15 

8 
5 


•26 
14 


140 

"44" 

69 


3 

'30' 


13 


5 

13 
10 

1 


Decrease 


1 
6 


5 

45 

1,359 


45 

13 

21 

1,826 


17 

1.53 

61 


29 

1.445 


24.  547 


$2,190 

449 

169 

3,198 

174 


1.145 


20 
6 


9 
20 


14 
723 


23 

5i>5 
434 

hi 


18 


042 


1,259 
S9 


11.269 


13.278 
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rv       .  1  ^Consolidated  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  outside  the   United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencjes  during 
^^  siiemberl964,  and  comparison  with  August  1964,  and  pay  for  October  1964,  and  comparison  with  July-Contmned 


Department  or  agency 


nepartment  of  Defense: 

Ollice  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Departiiiciilof  the  Army - ■ 

Department  of  the  Navy • 

Department  of  the  Air  torce 

Defense  Atomic  Supi)ort  Agency 

Defense  Communications  Agency.. - 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency -- 

Defense  Supply  Agency 

V  S.  Court  of  .Military  Appeals.! , 

Interdepartmental  activities- - 

International  military  activities.     .... -----.-- 

Armed  Forces  information  and  education  activities. 

Total.  Department  of  Defense 

Net  change.  Department  of  Defense 

C.rand  total,  including  Department  of  Defense  ». 
■    Net  change,  including  Department  of  Defense.  .. 


Personnel 


November 


2,076 

12  364, 870 

12  327, 331 

12  291.484 

1,892 

940 

2,150 

12  32, 203 

40 

9 

56 

433 


August        Increase    |    Decrease 


1, 023, 484 


2, 493. 838 


2,084 

372.  '206 

330. 165 

•293. 343 

1.911 

908 

2.110 

30, 389 

41 

8 

55 

426 


1, 033, 646 


2, 495, 606 


32 

40 

1,814 

-. 

1 


Pay  (in  thousands) 


October 


8 

7,336 

•2,834 

1,859 

19 


.$2,086 

212,099 

195, 539 

166,900 

1.052 

758 

1,660 

18, 134 

40 

5 

39 

243 


July 


Increase       Decrease 


1,895  I  12,057 

10, 162 


31,731  I  33,499 

1,768 

I 


$1,967 

204,209 

'  201, 475 

166,948 

1,070 

741 

1,636 

16,302 

38 

5 

44 

240 


$119 

7,890 


17 

24 

1,832 

2 


$5,936 
4S 
18 


598,555  594,675 


9,887  1 
3,880 


6,007 


17,276 


1  Includes  '5  OHO  ti'inporarv  employ(>es  (enumenitors,  clerks,  supervisors,  crew 
1,-ulers  etc")  enliaired  in  taking  the  1964  Agricultural  Census. 

2  indude.s  U)  enii'lovees  in  the  .lol.  Corps  employed  umier  the  Economic  Oppor- 
timilv  Act  of  19';i  (Pul)lic  Law  Ss-45'.'). 

3  n'evi^ed  (in  liasis  of  later  information.  ■       ,  t-,       1 

4  N oveml.er  ligun'  ineludes  ir,.:i75  employees  of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
oi.im'i  t  a'  con  imred  with  l,^..5r.4  in  August  and  their  pay.  These  AID  hgures include 
e  0  ees  wh.  are  paid  fn.ni  foreiL'n  currencies  .leposited  l.y  foreign  governments 
hi  a  trust  hmd  for  this  purpose.  The  November  figure  includes  4,028  of  these  trust 
finid  einnlovt  es  an<l  the  .\iigust  ligure  includes  4,083.  ,      -.i 

iNXmhcr  lignre  indu.les  1,132  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with 
1,139 in  August  and  tlieir  pay. 


c  New  agencv.  created  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-4.52.  ,  ^  ^  „  .^. 

"  Agency  abolished  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  11182  dated  Oct.  2, 1964. 

f  New  agency,  created  pur.suaut  to  Pul)lic  Law  88-354. 

*  New  agency,  created  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-579.    ^ 

10  New  agency,  created  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  11144  dated  Mar.  5,  1964. 

12  In  November  1.893  employees  and  their  functions  were  transferred  to  the  Defense 
Supply"  Agency  as  follows;  699  from  the  Department  of  the  Army.  <15  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  and  478  from  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

13  Exclusive  of  personnel  and  pay  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the 
National  Security  Agency. 


Table  II.- 


Federal  personnel  inside  Ike  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  November  1964,  and  comparison   wUh 


August  1964 


Department  or  agency 


Novem.- 
ber 


August 


In- 
crease 


De- 
crease 


Executive  deiiartmcnts  (except  Department 
of  Defense) ; 

Agricnlture 

Commerce - - 

Ilealtli.  Education,  and  Welfare 

Interior - -- 

Justice 

Labor 

Post  Ollice 

State  2  3 

Treasury -- 

Executive  Ollice  of  the  President: 

White  House  Ollice 

Hiireau  of  tlie  Budget 

Council  of  Economic  .Vdvisers 

Executive  .Mansion  and  (irounds 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council.. 

National  Security  Council 

Ollice  of  Economic  Opportunity  ♦ 

Ollice  of  Kmergencv  Planning 

Olfice  of  Science  and  Technology 

Ollice  of  the  Special  Representative  tor 

Trade  Nej^tiat  ions -  -  - 

President's  Commission  on  the  Assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy 

President's    Committee    on     Consumer 

Interests - 

President's  Committee  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity in  Housing... 

Indejiendent  agencies: 

Advisory    Commission    on    Intergovern- 
mental Rclat  ions .-_ 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission. 

Atomic  Energy  Commi.ssion 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 

System. - 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Civil  Service  Commission - - 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 

Commission  of  Fine  .\rts- 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

Federal  Aviation  .\cencv.. 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Bo.ard  of  Review 

Fedcr.al  Communications  Commission 

Feder.al  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation... 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 


99. 277 
55, 352 
82, 740 
62, 087 
32.  291 
9.  Ot)9 
.595.  974 
10.919 
85.  '238 

337 

49() 

47 

75 

24 

39 

280 

347 

53 

27 

4 

12 

10 

24 

7,195 

634 

829 

3,789 

5 

6 

92 

2 

300 

230 

43, 818 

1..533 

1.389 

^•2.50 

•240 


110.402 
31. 1)87 
83.  r22 

1  67.  (')41 

1  32.  436 
9.  215 

.591.  596 
11.113 
86.718 

350 
514 
41 
77 
26 
42 


•23. 665 


4.378 


336 

76 

32 
22 
12 
10 


26 

7 
7,281 

637 

838 

3,810 

5 

6 

93 

2 

295 

2-27 

44.367 

7 

1,517 

1,353 

1.283 

238 


•280 
11 


11. 1'25 

'""'38^2 

5.554 

145 

146 

""i94 

1,480 

13 

18 

0 
2 
3 


23 

5 

18 


16 
36 


2 

'86 

3 

9 
21 


Department  or  agency 


Novem- 
ber 


549 


33 


Independent  awncies— Continued 

Federal     .Mediation      and      Conciliation 

Service 

Fe<leral  Power  Commission 

Federal  Radiation  Council 

Federal  Reeonstruction  and  Development 

Planning  Commission  for  Alaska  ' 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission... 

General  Accounting  Office 

General  Services  .Administration 

Government  Printing  Ofhce 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  .\gency 

Indian  Claims  Commission 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

National  .\eronautics  and  Space  .Adminis- 
tration  ----.- 

National  Capital  Housing  .Authority 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission... 
National  Capital  Transportation  Agency.  . 
National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing* 

National  Council  on  the  .Arts  ? 

National  G-allery  of  Art 

National  Lahor  Relations  Board 

National  Mediation  Board ..- 

National  Science  Foundation 

Panama  Canal .-v:"-  i 

President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity .--- --■ 

Railroad  Retirement  Board — 

Renegotiation  Board -  -  — 

St.  LawTence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 

jKirat  ion - .  - .-  - ;  - 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

Selective  Service  System 

Small  Business  Administration 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Soldiers'  Home - ,-v;---V 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 

Tariff  Commission ..- - 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States ------ 

Tcmponary  Alaska  Claims  Commission  «. 

Tennessee" Valley  Authority. - 

U.S.    .Arms   Control   and    Disarmament 

Agency - - - 

U.S.  Information  Agency --- 

United   States-Puerto   Rico  Commission 

on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Veterans'  Administration 


August 


In- 
crease 


De- 
crease 


418 

1.114 

5 


1,156 

192 

4,209 

34,609 

7,443 

13,568 

20 

2,388 

32,966 

438 

55 

35 

8 

1 

320 

2,070 

133 

1,101 

160 

56 

1,777 

195 

1.57 

1,383 

6. 975 

3,430 

1,674 

1,107 

•26 

280 

153 

3 

16.956 

157 
3,487 

9 
170, 693 


416 

1.099 

4 

6 

L140 

183 

4,287 

34,950 

7,415 

13, 576 

20 

2,395 

33,054 

439 

.55 

36 


2 

15 

1 


16 
9 


28 


318 
2,061 
127 
940 
169 

62 

1.8-23 

199 

161 
1,379 
6.978 
3,343 

1,  677 

1,120 

28 

283 

157 


17, 610 

159 
3,485 

4 

170,285 


8 
1 

2 

9 

6 

161 


78 
341 

"8 

""7 

88 

1 

.... 


4 

'87" 


5 

408 


6 

46 

4 

4 

"3 

"3 

13 

2 

3 

4 


654 
2 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  II. — Federal  personnel  inside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during   November  1964,   and  comparison  with 

August  1964 — Continued 


1  )i'imrlnient  or  affcnoy 

Novem- 
htT 

Aueust 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease 

Department  or  aKcncy 

Novem- 
ber 

Augu.st 

In- 
crease 

De. 
croa.se 

Independent  apenoles     Continued 

Wof^drow  \V  ilsoii  \1(>tiii)ri:il  (^otiiiiiission 

1 

1 

Department  of  Defense — Continued 

Defense  Supply  Agency                

•32,203 

40 

U 

33 

433 

926,530 

30,380 

41 

8 

34 

426 

1,814 

i 

7 

U.S.  ("ourlof  Military  Appeals 

Intenlepartmental  activities 

International  military  activities 

Ti>tal.t'xrlu<iinji  IVpnrtiiu'nt  of  l)t'frTis«v 
\t't  iruTriLso    6\clu(liim  IVutirtiui'iit  uf 

l,40ti.076 

1., 308. 004 

•20, 160 
8.C 

21,097 
72 

7 

7, -200 

3, 076 

3.(575 

10 

1 
1 

I)i^feiii*e            .      --   .  . 

Armed  Forces  information  and  education 

. 

Dopurtiiient  of  IVfense: 

orliice  of  the  Secfftiiry  of  Pi'fense 

Di'imrliiienl  of  the  Army..   

Depiirtiiu'iit  of  the  \iivy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force  •. 

Defense  Atomic  Supimrt  Agency 

I  )efeiise  f 'oininunicattons  Aijency .  - 

2,  inw 

•31 6.  WW 
•304.146 
»  26.1.  70(1 

1,892 
K02 

2.180 

2,035 
324,  207 
;{07,  221 
•269,  ;«i 

1,911 
SCO 

2, 110 

"      32 
40 

Total,  Department  of  Defense.  

Net  (lecrea.se.  Department  of  Defense.. 

(irand  total,  including  Department  of 
Defense' 

Net  decrease,  including  Department  of 
I  )efen.sc           

038.623 

1.804       13,  M7 
12.093 

2.333.506 

2,337,6"27 

31.063       35.  DM 
4,0'ii 

'  Revi.sj'd  on  l>iisi.s  of  later  iiiforiii;ition. 

'  Noveiiitier  (igure  includes  2,971  employees  of  tlie  Agency  for  International 
Development  a.s  compiired  with  3,110  in  .\ugust 

J  Novemlier  (igure  inchKles  7;J3  omployei's  of  the  Peace  (?orps  as  co?npared  with 
748  in  .\ugnst. 

«  New  agi'iicv,  rreated  pursuant  to  I'uhlic  Law  8k  4.v.'. 

»  Agency  abolished  pursuant  to  E.xecutive  Order  I11S2  dated  Oct.  2,  1904. 


•  .NJew  agency,  created  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88  3.'i4. 
'  New  agency,  created  pursuant  to  Pulilic  Law  8.S  .179. 

»  .New  agency,  created  pursuant  to  Kxecutivo  Order  11144  dated  Marcli  5,  mfi4. 

•  In  Novi'mlx'r  1,893  ein|iloyees  and  tlieir  functions  were  transferred  lo  the  Dcfcn. 
■Supply  Agi-ncy  lus  follows:  699  from  the  Deaprtment  o(  the  Army,  715  from  lli 
Department  oftlie  Navy,  and  47H  from  the  Departtnenl  of  tlie  Air  Koree. 


Tahi.k   \}l.      Feilernl  personnel  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  rxrnitirr  nyrnrics  during  November  lHf>4,  and  rotnpdri.son  with 

Augii.sl  1964 


Department  or  agency 


Executive  departments  (except  Department  of 
Defcns«'): 

Agriculture ^.. , 

Commerce ,- 

Health,  Kducation,  and  Welfare ^.. 

Interior j- 

Justice 

Lahor 

Post  oilice 

State' J 

Trea-sury 

Indei)endent  agencies: 

American  llaltlo  Monuments  Commission. 

Atomic  Knergy  Commission 

Civil  Service  Commission 

KedernI  .\viation  Agency 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation... 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission.. 

(Jeneral  Accounting  Olfice 

(ieneral  Services  Administration 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  .\dniiiii3- 
tration 

National  Lahor  Relations  Board 

National  Science  F'oundation 

PanamaCanal  .  

Selective  Service  System 

Small  Business  Administration 


Novem- 
ber 


1,  '243 

1,006 

667 

635 

3.'i8 

108 

1.587 

30.387 

676 

409 

34 

2 

1. 1'23 

3 

2 

25 

57 

'28 

213 

16 

33 

5 

14. 856 

i.-a 

50 


August 


1,'235 

•'..W 

(i91 

'  .WN 

I  366 

98 

1.600 

30.  .565 

675 

433 

;i6 

2 

1.113 

3 

2 

32 

68 

24 

203 

12 

34 

3 

14. 510 

1.50 

58 


In- 
crea.se 


De- 
crease 


8 

348 

'24 

37 

8 

10 

13 

178 

1 

24 

2 

10 

7 

11 

4 

10 

4 

1 

2 

346 

3 

1 

Departineut  or  agency 


Independent  agencleH— Continued 

Smithsonian  Institution.  

Tennes.see  Valley  Authority,  

I'. S.  Information  Agency.. 

rnite(l   States-Puerto    Kico  Conimis.slon 

on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico   .- 

Veteratis'  Administration   

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 


Total,  excluding  Dcnartmcnt  of  Defense. 

Net  increase,  excluding  Depikrtment  of 

Defen.se .   .   .   .  .  


Department  of  Defen.'je: 

oirice  of  the  .'Secretary  of  Defense 

Department  of  the  Aimy 

Department  of  the  Navy  ,. 

Department  of  the  .\ir  Force 

Defen.s*-  Communications  Agency 

International  military  activities 


Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  increxse,  Depiirtment  of  DeferLse 


(irand  total,  including 
I  )efense         ..... 

Net  incn'ase,  including 
Defense 


Department  of 
Department  of 


Novem- 
iK'r 


21 
3 

8, 361 

3 

98.5 
320 

(S3.378 


48 

47.8T2 

23.185 

'25. 778 

48 

23 


06,054 


160.332 


August 


20 

2 

8.  420 


088 
451 

63.056 


40 

47,999 

'22, 944 

23, 962 

48 

21 


95,0'23 


158,079 


In- 
creiLso 


780 


De- 
crease 


K 


131 


4«7 


322 


'241 
1,816 


2,059 


1 

127 


128 


1,931 


2,848  .^M 

2,253 


'  Revi.sed  on  ha>;is  of  later  information. 

J  NovemU'r  figure  includes  12,404  employees  of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment as  compiu-ed  with  12,4.54  in  .\ugust.  These  AID  figures  include  employees 
who  are  paid  from  foreign  currencies  dcjwsitcd  by  ffreigti  governments  in  a  trust  fund 


for  this  puriyise.    The  November  figure  includes  4,0'28  of  these  trust  fund  eniployfej 
and  the  August  figure  includes  4,083. 

'  .\oveml)er  figure  includes  399  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  391 
in  August. 


Table  IV. — Industrial  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  inside  and  outside  the  United  Slates  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during 

November  1964,  and  comparison  with  August  1964 


Department  or  agency 

Novem- 
ber 

August 

In- 
crease 

1 
De- 
crease 

Department  or  agency 

Novem- 
ber 

August 

In- 
crease 

Oe- 
crea.se 

Executive  departments  (except   Department 
of  Defense): 

3,649 
5,640 
9,600 
264 
5,395 

255 
2.^.5 
'2;  483 
7,443 

32,982 
7,  '248 

156 

13,843 

320 

3,594 
5, 769 
9.635 
276 
5,410 

272 
2, 709 
•2,061 
7,415 

33,066 
7, '282 

160 

14, 477 

451 

55 

'""•422 
28 

129 

35 
12 
15 

17 
144 

84 
34 

4 
C34 
131 

Department  of  Defense: 

Dei)artment  of  the  Army: 

Inside  the  United  States 

■  135,316 
'4.378 

184,090 
1,'279 

125, 366 
832 

1,577 

« 138, 5.53 
>4,331 

186, 360 
1,274 

126, 922 
886 

1,619 

47 

5 

3,237 

Outside  the  United  States 

Interior 

Department  of  the  Navy: 

Inside  the  United  States 

Po-st  Odice 

•2.270 

TrpASurv 

Outside  the  United  States 

InderH^ndent  aponcies: 

Atoniir  Kiipri?v  Coniniissioii 

Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

Inside  the  I'nited  States 

1,5S6 

Outside  the  United  States.... 

.54 

General  Services  .Vdministratlon 

Cfovernment  Printing  OlPice _ 

Defense  Supply  Agency: 

Inside  the  United  States 

42 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration  

Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease.  Department  of  Defense. 

Orand  total,  including  Department 
of  Defense 

452,838 

459,945 

52 

7,1 

7,159 

Panama  C^anal                              .  .  

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 

07 

iwration 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

544.681 

552, 522 

657 
7,f 

Virtrin  Islands  Corivirfttion 

8.386 

Net  decrease,  including  Department 
of  Defense       -  

Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 

Net  decrease,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense                      

91,843 

92,577 

505 

7. 

1,239 

14 

!41 

■  Subject  to  revision. 


>  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 
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T  HIE  V  -Foreign  nationals  working  under  U.S.  agencies  overseas,  excluded  from  tables  I 
Ihrouafi  I  V  of  this  report,  whose  services  are  provided  by  contractual  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  governments,  or  because  of  the  nature  of  their  work  or  the 
source  of  funds  from  which  they  are  paid,  as  of  November  1964  and  comparison  with 
August  1964  


Country 


Crete. .- 
England  — 
France... 

(krmany 

Greece 

Japan 

Korea 

.Morocco 

Netherlands. 
Trinidad... 

Total.- 


Total 


Army 


Novem- 
ber 


82 

2,  538 

16,075 

67, 423 

308 

42,233 

5,441 

561 

fiO 

368 


136,079 


August 


83 

2. 470 

16, 295 

67,  '226 

•294 

42. 655 

6,471 

609 

53 

360 

135. 516 


Novem- 
ber 


104 
12.7-29 
66.731 

14.484 
5,441 


80,480 


August 


13.011 
56,635 

14.688 
5,471 


80.805 


Navy 


Novem- 
ber 


01 

8 

70 

36 

12, 427 

861 

'368 


13.661 


August 


83 

0 

71 

35 

12,602 

"     "600 
'""360 


13.660 


Air  Force 


Novem- 
ber 


August 


82 

2,343 

3,338 

10,622 

272 

16,322 


GO 


32,029 


83 

2,387 

3,275 

10,520 

250 

16,46 


53 


3*2,042 


Statement  of  Senator 


Btrd  of  ■Virginia 
Civilian  employment  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  decreased 
1,768  during  the  period  August  through  No- 
vember 1964.  The  total  in  August  was  2,495.- 
606.  In  November  there  were  2,493,838  civil- 
ian employees,  Including  25,086  temporary 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
engaged  in  taking  the  1964  agricultural  cen- 
sus. 

Employment  by  civilian  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  showed  a  net  Increase 
of  8.394  during  the  period  from  August 
through  November  1964,  Increasing  from 
1,461,960  in  August  to  1,470.354  in  Novem- 
ber. Civilian  employment  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  decreased  10,162  during  the 
same  period,  decreasing  from  1.033.646  in 
August  to  1.023,484  in  November. 

In.slde  the  United  States  civilian  employ- 
ment decreased  4,021  from  2,337,527  in  Au- 
gust to  2,333.506  in  November.  Outside  the 
United  States,  civilian  employment  increased 
2,253  from  158,079  in  August  to  160,332  in 
November.  Industrial  employment  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  decreased  7,841  from  552,522  In 
August  to  544,681  in  November. 

In  July  the  Federal  civilian  payroll  was 
running  at  an  annual  rate  of  $17,161  million 
and  in  October  it  was  running  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $17,367  million.  These  figures  sum- 
marize compilations  of  monthly  personnel 
reports  certified  by  executive  agenfeies  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessen- 
tial Federal  Expenditures  since  Congress  ad- 
journed October  3,  1964. 

In  addition  to  this  regularly  reported  civil- 
ian employment,  there  were  foreign  nation- 
als working  under  U.S.  agencies  overseas,  ex- 
cluded from  usual  personnel  reporting, 
whose  services  are  provided  by  contractual 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  governments,  or  because  of  the  nature 
of  their  work  or  the  source  of  funds  from 
which  they  are  paid.  These  numbered  135,- 
516  in  August  and  135,079  in  November,  a  de- 
crease of  437. 


By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services : 

Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay  (major  general.  Reg- 
ular Air  P'orce),  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  general; 
Lt.  Gen.  Walter  King  Wilson,  Jr.,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S.  Army  i , 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  lift  in  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general; 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Frederick  Cassidy,  U.S. 
Army,  for  appointment  as  Chief  of  Engineers, 
U.S.  Army; 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Frederick  Cassidy,  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general; 
and 

MaJ.  Gen.  Berton  Everett  Splvy,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  atsigned  to  a  position  of  impor- 
tance and  re.sponsibility  designated  by  the 
President,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

Gen.  Hugh  Pate  Harris.  Army  of  the  United 
States  (major  general.  U.S.  Army),  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
general. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Manuel  L.  Real,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia; and 

Edwin  Langley,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Oklahoma. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COM- 
MITTEES 

Ag  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services: 

Paul  R.  Ignatius,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

Gen.  John  P.  McConnell  (major  general. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force,  for  ap- 
pointment as  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Air  Force. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  re- 
port favorably  the  nominations  of  2,863 
captains,  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
major  in  the  Air  Force,  and  1,770  second 
lieutenants,  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  first  lieutenant  in  the  Air  Force.  Since 
these  names  have  already  been  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  in  order  to 
save  the  expense  of  printing  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk,  for  the  information  of 
any  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Leroy  P.  Ache,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  to  first  lieutenant  In  the  Air 
Force;  and 

Doyce  L.  Aaron,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  to  major  in  the  Air  Force. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

S.  628.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Instirance  Act  of  1954  so 
as  to  Increase  the  maximum  amount  for 
which  an  employee  may  be  Insured  under 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  COTTON: 

S.  629.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Danuta  Ku- 

rowska;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COTTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MclNTTEE)  : 

S.  630.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Donald 
Schultze;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  AIKEN: 
S.  631.  A  bill  to  amend  section  371  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  permit  United 
States  Judges  who  resign  after  attaining  age 
65  and  after  serving  for  at  least  15  years  to 
continue   to   receive   the   salary   which   they 
were  receiving  at  the  time  of  resignation;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
S.  632.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Flora  Romano 
Torre;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  633.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edwin  A.  and 
Mattle  Lee  Barnes; 

S.  634.  A   bill    for    the   relief   of   Margarite 
Stelgel  De  Pravda;  and 

S.  635.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Allen  Roger 
Bradford;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S.  636.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Jointly  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  a  prelimi- 
nary survey  of  the  proposed  Skyline  Drive 
Recreation  Way  in  the  Mantl-LaSal  and 
Pishlake  National  Forests  In  the  State  of 
Utah;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S.  637.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  convey  certain  lands  in  the  State 
of  North  Dakota  to  the  Mountrail  County 
Park  Commission.  Mountrail  County,  N.  Dak.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  638.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maximo 
Tang-Sle;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S.  639."  A  bill  to  amend  section  379d(b)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  exempt  from  the  re- 
quirements of  such  section  wheat  which  Is 
produced  or  processed  solely  for  donation  to 
needy  persons:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
S.  640.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of     Zenon 
Zubieta; 

S.  641.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jesus  Tor- 
rado-Espana; 

S.  642.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chung  K. 
Won;  and 

S.  643.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Siua  Vakauta 
(Sloslua  Vaka'uta) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  644.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  chartering 
of  organizations  to  Insure  conventional 
mortgage  loans,  to  authorize  the  creation  of 
secondary  market  organizations  for  conven- 
tional and  other  mortgage  loans,  to  authorize 
the  Issuance  of  debentures  upon  the  security 
of  insured  or  guaranteed  mortgages  and  to 
create  a  Joint  supervisory  board  to  charter 
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and  examine  such  organizations,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(aee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkm.\n  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON   (by  request) : 

S.  645.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  restriction 
of  certain  areas  in  the  Outer  Conthiental 
Shelf,  known  as  the  Corpus  Christl  offshore 
warning  area,  for  defense  purposes,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Allalrs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  ( for  himself.  Mr.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Wn.i.i/.MS  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Ki.NNKDY  of  Massachu.setts.  Mr. 
Bayh.  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Haht.  Mr. 
MoNDALE.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Hruska, 
'   and  Mr.  Fong)  : 

S.  646  A  bill  to  implement  further  the 
constitutional  right  to  bail  by  authorizing  in 
appropriate  cases  the  release  on  a  personal 
recoenieance  of  persons  otherwise  eligible  for 
ball:' 

S.  647  A  bill  to  assure  that  convicted  per- 
sons will  receive  credit  toward  service  of  their 
sentenVes  for  time  .spent  in  custody  for  lack 
of  ball:  and 

S.  648.  A  bill  to  further  implement  the 
coiistiiutional  right  to  bail  by  permitting 
persons  admitted  to  bail  to  make  a  cash  de- 
posit with  the  court  in  lieu  of  providing  se- 
curities or  other  collateral  security;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  649."  A  bill  to  amend  title  TI  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  increase  to  $2,400  the 
annual  amoimt  Individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deductions  from  the 
insurance  benefits  payable  to  them  under 
such  title:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  650.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  conduct,  in  cooperation  with 
the  States  and  interested  Federal  agencies, 
a  development  survey  of  the  recreational  re- 
sources of  the  Golden  Circle  of  National 
Parks  and  Monuments  and  associated  sci- 
ence, recreation,  and  Indian  areas  in  the 
States  of  Arizona.  Colorado.  New  Mexico  and 
Utah,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mlttee'on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  651.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Leonard  J. 
OKeefe:  and 

S.  652.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marvin  R. 
Waldo:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he 
Introduced  the  first  two  above-mentioned 
bills,  which  appear  under  separate  head- 
ings.) 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 

S.  653.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  Pa- 
luras  (Georgios  Palouras) : 
•  S.  654.  A   bill    for   the  relief   of   Dr.  Vedii 
Ayyildiz: 

S.  655.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Arsenic 
M.  Orteza: 

S.  656.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Josefina 
Qulntos  Marcelo; 

S.  657.  A  bill  for  "the  relief  of  Dr.  Ber- 
nardino D.  Marcelo: 

S.658.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Con- 
5tanclo  D.  Katigbak  and  his  wife.  Imelda 
Katlgbak: 

S  659.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Restitute 
M.  Cabaltlca:  and 

S.  660.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eun  Sook 
Hahn:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 

S.  661.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Reverend  Ke 
Joon  Lse.  and  his  wife.  Young  Nan  Lee:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Metcalf,     Mr.     Burdick,     and     Mr. 

McGee)  : 

S.  662.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  accelerate 

the  economic  development  of  the  upper  Great 

Plains    region,   and    for    other    purposes:    to 

the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovern  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER: 
S.  663.  A  bill  to  extend  Federal  meat  in- 
spection and  to  permit  cooperation  with 
State  meat  inspection  services,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Neuberger  when 
she  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER  (for  herself  and 

Mr.  Morse)  : 

S.  664.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition 

of    Judgment    funds    of    the    Klamath    and 

Modoc  Tribes  and  Yahooskin  B.ind  of  Snake 

Indians,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

S.  665.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Merlin  division.  Rogue  River  basin 
project.  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.  666.  A  bill  to  give  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress lo  the  construction  of  certain  interna- 
tional bridges:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  GRUENING   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  and  Mr.  Moss)  : 
S.  667.  A  bill  to  prohibit  private  contests 
against  certain   public  land  entries;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Grueninc  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McCarthy: 

S.  668.  A  bin  to  make  funds  available  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  carry 
out  the  feed  grain  program  In  the  remainder 
of  the  fiscal  year  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 
S.  669.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Katherine 
Robbins;  and 

S.  670.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Stanley 
Wing  Handford,  U.S.  Navy;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself,  Mr, 
DiRKSEN,  and  Mr.  Dominick)  : 
S.  671.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Secret 
Service  to  protect  the  persons  of  the  nomi- 
nees of  the  major  political  parties  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request) : 
S.  672.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act.  as  amended,  in  order 
to  increase  the  authorization  for  appropri- 
ations; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ftjlbright  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ROBERTSON: 
S.  673.  A  bin  to  amend  section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate the  statutory  requirement  of  affording 
equal  time  for  use  of  broadcasting  stations 
by  candidates  for  public  office;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Robertson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S  674.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlassios  Ben- 
atses    (Bonatsos);    and 

S.  675.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sakelarious 

Pilatos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (by  request)  : 

S.J.  Res.  31.  Joint     resolution     authorizing 

the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  of  No- 


vember 18-24,  1965,  as  National*  Youth  for 
Christ  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Inoute)    (by  request)  : 

S.J.  Res.  32.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
a  contribution  to  certain  Inhabitants  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  for  death  and  injury  of  per- 
sons, and  for  use  of  and  damage  to  private 
property,  arising  from  acts  and  omissions  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  or  members  thereof, 
after  August  15,  1945,  and  before  April  28, 
1952;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbright  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
THE    47TH    ANNIVERSARY    OP    THE 
PROCLAMATION     OF     INDEPEND- 
ENCE   OF   UKRAINE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  Jan- 
uary 22,  1965,  is  the  47th  anniversary  of 
the  Proclamation  of  Iniiependence  of 
Ukraine  from  the  yoke  of  Russian  domi- 
nation, which  regrettably  was  short  lived 
because  the  Soviet  Communists  were  able, 
by  superior  number  of  forces  and  mili- 
tary might,  to  subjugate  these  45  million 
people  of  Ukraine,  making  her  the  largest 
subjugated  nation  in  Europe.  History 
records  the  valiant  light  for  over  3  years 
to  preserve  the  independence  of  Ukraine. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  commemo- 
rate Ukrainian  Independence  Day  than 
by  asking  Congress  to  pass  a  concurrent 
resolution  urging  the  United  Nations  to 
take  effective  action  so  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  withdraw  its  troops  from 
Ukraine  and  other  captive  nations  re- 
ferred to  therein,  to  return  such  captive 
people  to  their  homeland  if  they  are  now 
in  exile  and  thirdly  to  require  free  elec- 
tions under  the  supervision  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Deeds  and  not  words  are  the  order  of 
the  day  to  help  the  people  of  Ukraine 
and  other  captive  nations  that  soon  will 
also  commemorate  their  short-lived  in- 
dependence day  in  weeks  and  months  to 
come. 

To  all  Ukrainians  and  peoples  of  cap- 
tive nations,  I  salute  you  and  encourage 
you  to  keep  the  hope  of  freedom  con- 
stantly before  you.  History  records  that 
many  nations  and  peoples  did  not  wait 
and  hope  in  vain. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  a  concurrent 
resolution,  intended  to  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  the 
effect  that  the  President  be  requested  to 
take  such  action  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  bring  before  the  United  Nations  for  its 
consideration  the  question  of  the  forcible 
incorporation  into  the  Soviet  Union  of 
the  captive  nations  enumerated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
current resolution  in  its  entirety  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  10)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  of  the 
Soviet  Union  did  not  come  to  power  In  the 
Eastern    European    countries    by    legal    or 
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democratic  processes,  but  has  flouted  even 
f^^solemu  assurances  and  agreements  dn- 
{ered  tSat  the  Yalta  Conference  of  Feb- 

"""wherets'th"  Soviet  Union  has  denied  self- 
determination  by  free  election  in  those 
coSes.  resorting  not  only  to  heavily 
manned  occupational  forces,  but  also  to 
Snocldal  activities  In  the  cases  of  the  many 
countr.es  known  as  captive  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  sovereignty  and  independ- 
pnce  of  the  former  free  governments  of  those 
captive  nations  under  the  yoke  of  Soviet 
communism  were  duly  recognized  and  con- 
tinue to  be  given  recognition  and  moral  sup- 

^°Wh»r"as  the  suppression  of  human  free- 
doms and  the  denial  of  free  trade  and  com- 
munications with  other  sovereign  countries 
nresent  a  threat  to  peace,  intolerable  either 
to  the  United  States,  other  free  nations,  or 
the  international  law  agencies;  and 

W^hereas  the  governments  and  peoples  of 
.said  captive  nations  now  under  the  yoke  of 
Soviet  communism  have  always  been  in  close 
relation  with  the  United  States  and  con- 
stant!" continue  to  prove  their  belief  in  de- 
mocracy through  the  work  and  blood  of  their 
neoples:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurriiig) ,  That  the  Presi- 
dent is  hereby  requested  to  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  before  the 
United"  Nations  for  its  consideration  the 
question  of  the  forceful  incorporation  into 
the  Soviet  Union  of  the  following  captive 
nations  and  peoples  now  behind  the  so-called 
Iron  Curtain:  Ukrainians,  Turkestanlans, 
Byelorussians.  Azerbaijanians.  Armenians, 
Albanians,  Georgians,  Bulgarians,  Yugoslavs, 
Czechoslovaks,  Rumanians,  Lithuanians,  Lat- 
vians, Estonians,  North  Epirotians.  Hungar- 
ians, Poles,  and  East  Germans;  and  a  reso- 
lution declaring  that — 

(a)  the  Soviet  Union  shall  withdraw  an 
Soviet  troops,  agents,  colonists,  and  controls 
from  said  captive  nations: 

(b)  the  Soviet  Union  shall  return  all  citi- 
zens of  said  captive  nations  to  their  home- 
lands from  places  of  exile  in  Siberia,  and 
dispersion  in  prisons  and  slave  labor  camps 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

(c)  the  United  Nations  should  conduct 
free  elections  In  said  captive  nations  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  United  Nations 
and  sit  in  Judgment  on  the  Communist 
counterparts  of  the  Nazi  war  criminals  con- 
victed at  the  Nuremberg  trials. 


RESOLUTIONS 
ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  reported  an  original 
re.solution  (S.  Res.  37  >  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  which,  under  the  rule, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows: 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Stennis.  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees.") 


CLOSING  OF  VETERANS'  FACILITIES 
Mr.  PROUTY.     Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
resolution. 

Mr.  President,  we  urge  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  cancel  all  action 
with  respect  to  the  possible  closing  of 
regional  offices,  hospitals,  and  domicili- 
aries  operated  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration until  the  Committee  on  Labor 


and  Public  Welfare  reaches  a  determina- 
tion, expressed  in  a  written  report,  as  to 
whether  the  proposed  closings  will  de- 
crease or  improve  service  to  honorably 
discharged  veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  38)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  Whereas,  on  January  13,  1965,  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  an- 
nounced the  proposed  closing  of  seventeen 
regional  offices,  eleven  hospitals,  and  four 
domiciliarles,  operated  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; and 

Whereas  the  closing  of  these  Installations 
could  have  a  harmful  effect  on  the  health 
and  welfare  of  millions  of  veterans  who 
served  this  country  with  distinction  in  time 
of  war;  and 

Whereas  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans 
Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  is  to  conduct  hearings  to  ascertain 
by  whom  the  determination  to  close  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  facilities  was  made, 
and  to  investigate  and  evaluate  the  reasons 
therefor:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  tirged  to  cancel  all  action  with 
respect  to  the  possible  closing  of  regional 
offices,  hospitals,  and  domiciliarles  operated 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  until  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
reaches  a  determination,  expressed  in  a 
written  report,  as  to  whether  the  proposed 
closings  will  decrease  or  improve  service  to 
honorably  discharged  veterans  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  following 
original  resolutions,  which,  under  the 
rule  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  39.  Resolution  to  study  adminis- 
trative practice  and  procedure; 

S.  Res.  40.  Resolution  to  investigate  anti- 
trust   and    monopoly    laws    of   the   United 

S.  Res.  41.  Resolution  to  consider  matters 
pertaining  to  Government  charters,  holidays, 
and  celebrations; 

S.  Res.  42.  Resolution  authorizing  a  study 
of  matters  pertaining  to  constitutional 
amendments; 

S.  Res.  43.  Resolution  to  investigate  mat- 
ters  pertaining   to   constitutional   rights; 

S.  Res.  44.  Resolution  to  study  matters 
pertaining  to  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion; 

S.  Res.  45.  Resolution  to  study  and  ex- 
amine the  Federal  Judicial  system; 

S.  Res.  46.  Resolution  to  investigate  the 
administration,  operation,  and  enforcement 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act: 

S.  Res.  47.  Resolution  to  investigate  na- 
tional p>enitentiaries; 

S   Res.  48.  Resolution  to  examine  and  re- 
view the  administration  of  the  Patent  Office; 
S    Res.  49.  Resolution  to  Investigate  prob- 
lems created  by  the  flow  of  refugees  and  es- 
capees from  communistic  tyranny; 

S  Res  50.  Resolution  to  study  revision 
and  codification  of  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States;  ,     ^     ^. 

S  Res  51.  Resolution  to  investigate  the 
administration  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act;  and 

S.  Res.  52.  Resolution  to  investigate  ]u- 
venUe  delinquency. 

(See  the  above  resolutions  printed  In  full 
when  reported  bv  Mr.  Eastland,  where  they 
appear  under  the  heading  "Reports  of  Com- 
mittees.") 


SKYLINE    DRIVE    RECREATION 
WAY,  UTAH 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sent 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  a  preliminary  survey 
of  a  route  to  be  known  as  the  Skyline 
Drive  recreation  way  in  the  Manti- 
LaSal  and  Fishlake  National  Forests  in 
Utah.  The  survey  will  be  undertaken 
jointly  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  proposed  Skyline 
Drive  Recreation  Way  would  extend  from 
Thistle,  Utah,  south  through  central 
Utah's  Manti-LaSal  National  Forest  gen- 
erally along  the  route  of  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Skyline  Drive  and  connect- 
ing with  and  following  generally  the 
course  of  Forest  Highway  No.  31  in  the 
Fishlake  National  Forest. 

existing  roads   INADEQUA-n: 

As  noted,  low  standard  roads  already 
traverse  the  lengths  of  adjoining  Manti- 
LaSal   and   Fishlake   National   Forests. 
The  Fishlake  road  at  the  present  time  is 
paved    for    approximately    6    miles    up 
from  the  southern  boi-der  of  the  forest, 
and  traverses  the  northern  shore  of  Fish 
Lake  to  Bowery  Haven.     From  there  on 
to  the  point  where  a  connecting  link 
would  be  made  with  the  present  Skyline 
Drive  route  in  the  Manti-LaSal  National 
Forest,  it  is  a  very  low  standard  road, 
little  more  than  a  trail.     The  present 
Skyline  Drive  route,  for  almost  its  en- 
tire length  is  likewise  a  very  low  stand- 
ard road,  which  in  order  to  be  maintained 
to  a  degree  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  scenic 
recreation  way,  would  have  to  be  resur- 
veyed  and  relocated.    At  present,  both 
roads  are  passable  only  during  the  sum- 
mer months  and  then  in  many  areas  are 
dangerously  steep  and  rough. 

GREAT  SCENIC  AND  RECREATION  POTENTIAL 

The  recreation  way  which  I  envision 
would  result  from  the  survey  my  bill  pro- 
poses will  be  comparable  to  the  great 
Blue  Ridge  National  Scenic  Parkway,  for 
the  terrain  it  would  traverse  is  some  of 
the  most  scenic  in  the  world.  Linking 
together  two  national  forests,  the  recrea- 
tion way  would  extend  along  approxi- 
mately 175  miles  of  some  of  Utah's  most 
beautiful  and  primitive  high  country. 
Much  of  the  area  is  high  alpine  mountain 
comitry  of  singular  beauty,  with  eleva- 
tions rising  to  11,000  feet,  which  affords 
a  panoramic  view  of  hundreds  of  miles 
on  clear  days. 

Its  recreation  potential  is  tremendous, 
for  this  mountain  area  with  its  spectacu- 
lar scenery,  streams,  lakes,  and  reser- 
voirs provides  opportunities  for  fishing, 
hunting,  camping,  boating,  and  water 
skiing.  The  area's  splendid  ski  slopes 
present  an  unusually  attractive  poten- 
tial for  development  as  a  year-round  rec- 
reation center. 

The  proposed  Skyline  Drive  Recrea- 
tion Way  would  be  a  stimulus  to  the 
economy  of  central  Utah  for  it  would 
attract  to  the  area  increasing  numbers 
of  tourists  who  would  be  interested  in 
viewing  the  natural  scenic  beauties  to  be 
found  along  the  road  and  in  participat- 
ing in  the  recreational  pursmts  to  be 
enjoyed  there. 
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GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES  StTPPORT  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
has  prepared  a  report  on  the  Price  and 
San  Pitch  River  basins.  Utah,  which  was 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  December 
31.  1964.  Among  other  interested  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  of  Utah  who  collaborated  closely 
in  the  studies  are  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  Forest  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  Utah  Water  and  Power  Board. 
Utah  Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 
Utah  State  Engineer.  Utah  Tourist  and 
Publicity  Council,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  and  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  report  dealt 
mainly  with  water  supplies  in  the  two 
basins,  but  among  its  conclusions  is  one 
of  great  significance  in  the  consideration 
of  the  proposed  survey  of  the  Skyline 
Drive  Recreation  Way.  The  reF>ort 
states,  on  page  vii : 

It  Is  concluded  •  •  •  that  both  the  Price 
and  San  Pitch  Rivers  In  the  heartland  of 
scenic  Utah  have  enormous  potentials  now 
only  partially  used  for  fish,  wildlife,  and  rec- 
reation purposes  varying  from  rugged  and 
colorful  canyons  to  alpine  forests,  and  that 
the  Gooseberry  Creek  Basin.  In  combination 
with  the  Skyline  Drive,  as  an  example,  could 
be  further  developed  into  one  of  the  finest 
winter  ski  areas  anywhere  in  the  world  as 
well  as  providing  unsurpassed  pleasurable 
mountain  scenery  by  foot  or  by  road. 

The  report  then  recommends,  on  page 
IX: 

That  the  recreation  development  of  both 
basins,  and  particularly  of  the  Gooseberry 
basin  in  combination  with  the  Skyline  Drive, 
be  further  developed  by  appropriate  local. 
State,  and  Federal  agencies  to  enhance  the 
economy,  thus  affording  many  more  people 
the  enjoyment  of  an  unsurpassed  resource. 

Moreover.  I  am  informed  by  the  direc- 
tor of  the  intermountain  region  of  the 
Forest  Service,  headquartered  in  Ogden, 
Utah,  that  the  Forest  Service  listed  the 
Skyline  Drive  road  as  its  highest  priority 
for  Utah  in  a  project  list  prepared  for  the 
President's  Recreation  Advisory  Council 
for  use  in  its  current  study  of  a  national 
program  of  scenic  roads  and  parkways. 

I  believe  the  survey  authorized  in  my 
bill  will  further  bear  out  these  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  concerning 
the  great  scenic  and  recreational  poten- 
tial of  the  area  traversed  by  the  present 
Skyline  Drive  road,  and  will  point  up  the 
desirability  of  constructing  a  recreation 
way  there  and  of  extending  it  south  to 
include  the  area  traversed  by  Forest 
Highway  No.  31  as  well.  The  survey  will 
determine  an  estimate  of  the  construc- 
tion costs  of  the  proposed  Skyline  Drive 
recreation  way.  together  with  such  spur 
roads  as  wiU  be  needed  to  serve  the  rec- 
reation areas  along  its  course. 

The  proposed  recreation  way  is  feasible 
from  an  engineering  standpoint  and  is 
highly  desirable  to  open  up  this  beauti- 
ful scenic  area  to  public  use  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  Further.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  lie  on  the  table 


until  the  close  of  the  legislative  day  next 
Tuesday  for  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  will  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

The  bill  (S.  636)  to- authorize  and  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  jointly 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make 
a  preliminary  survey  of  the  proposed 
Skyline  Drive  Recreation  Way  in  the 
Manti-LaSal  and  Fishlake  National 
Forests  In  the  State  of  Utah,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Bennett,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  are  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  a  preliminary  survey  of  a  possible 
route  for  a  scenic  recreation  way  to  be  known 
as  the  Skyline  Drive  Recreation  Way  extend- 
ing from  Thistle.  Utah,  through  the  Mantl- 
LaSal  National  Forest  generally  along  the 
route  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Skyline 
Drive  and  connecting  with  and  following 
generally  the  course  of  the  Forest  Highway 
Numbered  31  in  the  Fishlake  National  Forest. 
Such  survey  shall  include  consideration  of 
the  manner  in  which  public  access  will  pro- 
mote travel  within  and  enjoyment  of  the 
scenic  and  recreational  features  of  the  area 
and  the  stimulating  effect  thereof  upon  the 
economic  development  of  the  region  through 
Increased  tourism  and  recreational  activities. 
An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  an 
appropriate  scenic  recreation  way  over  the  in- 
dicated route,  together  with  such  spur  roads 
as  may  be  needed  to  serve  appropriate  recre- 
ation developments,  together  with  all  other 
pertinent  data  shall  be  obtained  through  such 
preliminary  survey  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
constructing  the  proposed  scenic  recreation 
way.  A  final  report  of  such  survey  accom- 
panied by  full  information  and  data,  with 
recommendations,  shall  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  be  made  and  submitted  to  Congress 
for  its  consideration.  For  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  such  survey  there  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $50,000. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  379d(b) 
OF  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT 
ACT  OF  1938 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  exempt  from  the  wheat  processing  cer- 
tificate purchase  requirements  wheat 
which  is  purchased  or  processed  solely 
for  donation  to  needy  persons. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  at  the  desk  until  Tuesday  of  next  week. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie  on 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

The  bill  (S.  639)  to  amend  section 
379d(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  in  order  to  ex- 
empt from  the  requirements  of  such  sec- 
tion wheat  which  is  produced  or  proc- 
essed solely  for  donation  to  needy  per- 
sons introduced  by  Mr.  Bennett,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry, 


MORTGAGE  MARKET  FACILITIES 
ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
relating  to  the  creation  of  new  secondary 
market  facilities  for  home  mortgages. 
Recently,  the  President  presented  to  the 
Congress  the  broad  outlines  of  an  anti- 
poverty  program  which  constitutes  an 
integral  part  of  his  plans  for  the  Great 
Society.  An  obvious  prerequisite  for  the 
high  level  of  prosperity  and  economic  de- 
velopment envisioned  by  such  a  program 
is  the  creation  of  machinery  which  will 
facilitate  the  flow  of  capital  from  areas 
of  abundance  to  areas  which  experience 
serious  capital  shortages.  In  the  past, 
the  secondary  market  for  conventional 
mortgages  has  at  times  been  inadequate. 
It  seems,  therefore,  particularly  appro- 
priate at  this  time  to  introduce  a  bill 
that  will  help  stimulate  an  even  flow  of 
mortgage  financing  at  all  times. 

The  objective  of  the  Mortgage  Market 
Facilities  Act  of  1965  Is  to  enable  all  pri- 
vate lenders  to  originate  mortgage  loans 
without  fear  that  such  loans  will  subse- 
quently prove  unmarketable.  There  is 
admittedly  little  apparent  urgency  about 
eliminating  the  serious  deficiencies  of  the 
mortgage  market  mechanism,  but  to  de- 
lay positive  corrective  legislation  because 
there  is  no  present  crisis  surely  seems  to 
say  "wait  until  the  horse  is  stolen  before 
the  barn  door  is  locked." 

The  postwar  baby  boom  is  now  upon 
us  and  there  is  every  indication  that  an 
increasing  demand  for  housing  will  oc- 
cur before  the  decade  closes.  Now  is  the 
time  to  plan  for  the  demands  that  will 
be  made  upon  the  supply  of  mortgage 
funds.  If  we  do  not  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  insure  that  private  enterprise 
will  be  able  to  handle  the  housing  needs 
of  the  future,  it  will  result  in  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  experience  of  the 
latter  1950's  when  there  was  such  a 
shortage  of  mortgage  funds. 

The  Mortgage  Market  Facilities  Act 
contains  many  other  provisions  which 
recommend  its  passage.  Of  particular 
significance  is  the  fact  that  it  would  pro- 
vide an  effective  tool  by  which  the  small 
and  the  isolated  lenders  could  fully  par- 
ticipate in  the  socially  and  economically 
important  home  financing  program. 
The  deficiencies  of  the  present  mortgage 
market  most  seriously  affect  such  lenders 
and  it  is  in  the  public  Interest  to  provide 
them  with  sufficient  tools  to  assure  their 
continuing  existence  and  prosperity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  section-by-section  sum- 
mary of  the  Mortgage  Market  Facilities 
Act  of  1965  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  section-by- 
section  summary  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  644)  to  authorize  the  char- 
tering of  organizations  to  Insure  con- 
ventional mortgage  loans,  to  authorize 
the  creation  of  secondary  market  or- 
ganizations for  conventional  and  other 
mortgage  loans,  to  authorize  the  Issu- 
ance of  debentures  upon  the  security  of 
Insured  or  guaranteed  mortgages  and  to 
create  a  joint  supervisory  board  to  char- 
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ter  and  examine  such  organizations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
c!P*RKMAN  was  received,  read  twice  by 
fts  title  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  section-by-section  summary  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  SPARKMAN  is  as  follows: 

g    644 SUMMARY  OF  MORTGAGE  MARKET 

Facilities  Act  of  1965 

-TTLE  I— SHORT  TrTLE,  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 
AND  DEFINITIONS 

section  101.  Short  title:  Contains  a  table 
of  contents  and  provides  that  the  act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Mortgage  Market  FacilltieB 

Act  of  1965."  „ 

Section  102.  Statement  of  policy:  Pro- 
vides that  "the  Congress  desires  to  make  ad- 
ditional facilities  available  to  increase  the 
market  for  conventional  and  insured  mort- 
eages  as  a  means  of  Improving  the  housing 
conditions  of  the  American  people." 

Section  103.  Definitions:  Provides  defini- 
tions of  the  following  terms  used  throughout 
the  act-  "Joint  Board."  "Chairman."  "mort- 
gage "  "first  mortgage."  "mortgage  insurance 
corporation,"  "mortgage  marketing  corpora- 
tion," and  "United  States." 

TITLE  U JOINT  SUPERVISORY  BOARD  FOR  MORT- 
GAGE mSURANCE  AND  MARKETING  CORPORA- 
TIONS 

Section  201.  Establishment:  Provides  for 
the  creation  of  a  Joint  Supervisory  Board  for 
Mortgage  Insurance  end  Marketing  Corpora- 
tions (Joint  Board)  to  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers, with  its  principal  office  In  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Section  202.  Chairman  and  Directors :  Sub- 
section (a)  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Board  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of   the   Senate.     The   Chairman    is   to 

serve  a  6-year  term  at  a  salary  of  $ per 

annum.  Subsection  (b)  provides  that  in 
addition  to  the  Chairman,  the  Directors  of 
the  Joint  Board  shall  be  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
all  ex  officio :  and  a  person  appointed  by  the 
President  from  among  persons  recommended 
by  the  supervisors  of  banking  in  the  various 
States  who  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  6  years 
at  a  stated  salary.  All  decisions  of  the  Board 
to  be  effective  shall  require  the  affirmative 
vote  of  at  least  three  Directors,  at  least  one 
of  whom  shall  be  other  than  an  ex  officio 
Director.  Each  ex  officio  Director  may  dele- 
gate his  duties  and  responsibilities  under  the 
act  to  an  assistant. 

Section  203.  General  powers:  Subsection 
(a)  provides  the  Joint  Board  with  power 
to  charter,  audit,  inspect,  and  examine  cor- 
porations organized  under  the  act.  to  re- 
quire such  corporations  to  prepare  and  file 
reports,  to  subpena  witnesses,  to  hold  hear- 
ings, and  to  issue  rules  and  regulations.  The 
Joint  Board  is  to  send  an  annual  report  to 
Congress.  Subsection  (b)  pertains  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Joint  Board.  Subsection  (c) 
allows  the  Joint  Board  to  avail  itself  of  the 
use  of  information,  services,  etc..  of  other 
Government  agencies  on  a  reimbursable 
basis. 

Section  204.  Taxation  provisions:  Provides 
that  corporations  organized  under  this  act 
shall  be  subject  to  taxation  to  the  same 
extent  as  State-chartered  corporations. 

Section  205.  Expenses:  Authorizes  appBo- 
prlatlons  as  may  be  necessary  for  salaries 
and  other  necessary  expenses  of  the  Joint 
Board.  Beginning  with  the  third  full  year 
after  enactment  of  the  act,  the  Joint  Board 
will  assess  corporations  organized  under  this 
act  in  amounts  sufficient  to  cover  expenses 
of  the  Joint  Board.  Amounts  thus  assessed 
will  be  paid  into  the  Treasury. 

Section  206.  Forfeiture  of  charter:  Estab- 
lishes a  procedure  for  involuntary  forfeiture 


of  the  charter  of  a  corporation  established 
under  this  act  and  liquidation  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

Section  207.  Injunction:  Provides  that  the 
Joint  Board  may  bring  an  action  to  enjoin 
a  violation  of  the  act  and  to  enforce  compli- 
ance with  the  act. 

Section  208.  Removal  of  director,  officer, 
etc.:  Provides  for  a  procedure  whereby  the 
Joint  Board  may  remove  a  director,  officer, 
attorney,  employee,  or  agent  of  a  corpora- 
tion organized  under  the  act  for  cause. 

Section  209.  Review  of  order,  rehearing: 
Provides  for  judicial  review  and  rehearing  of 
an  order  of  the  Joint  Board  removing  an  in- 
dividual from  office. 

TITLE  ni MORTGAGE   INSURANCE   CORPORATIONS 

Section  301.  Establishment:  Provides  for 
the  chartering  by  the  Joint  Board  of  mort- 
gage insurance  corporations  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  an  application  submitted  by  not 
less  than  five  natural  persons  of  good  repute. 

Section  302.  Insurance  authorization: 
Subsection  (a)  authorizes  a  mortgage  insur- 
ance corporation  organized  under  this  act  to 

(1)  Insure  up  to  100  percent  of  the  unpaid 
principal  and  Interest  on  loans  In  the  form 
of    obligations    secured    by    mortgages;    and 

(2)  establish,  through  action  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  an  adequate  insurance  premium 
for  such  Insurance  which  shall  be  set.  and 
the  initial  capital  be  allocated,  so  that  there 
shall  be  maintained  at  all  times  unimpaired 
capital,  surplus,  and  undivided  profits  in  an 
aggregate  amount,  upon  the  basis  of  market 
value,   of   not   less    than   5    percent   of   the 
unpaid  principal  amounts  of  all  outstanding 
contracts  of  mortgage  Insurance.     At  least 
50  percent  of  the  capital  shall  be  invested 
in  obligations  of  or  guaranteed  by  the  United 
Stales  and  the  remainder  in  other  obligations 
or  securities  approved  by  the  Joint  Board. 
All  other  funds  shall  be  safely  Invested  with 
due  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  corporation. 
Subsection  (b)  provides  that  a  loan  Instired 
by  a  mortgage  insurance  corporation  shall 
have    a    maximum    term    not    exceeding    30 
years:  shall  be  secured  by  an  amortized  mort- 
gage, deed  of  trust,  or  other  such  instrument 
under  the  terms  of  which  payments  shall  be 
made    in    equal    amounts    from    month    to 
month  and  are  sufficient  to:  (1)  amortize  the 
enth-e  principal  of  the  loan  within  the  pe- 
riod  ending   on   the   date   of   Its   maturity; 
(2)    cover  Interest  applicable  to  each  pay- 
ment  period;    and   (3)    cover  the  premium 
applicable   to   each    payment   period;    shall 
have    a    loan-to-value    ratio    not    exceeding 
90  percent  of  appraised  value  as  approved  by 
the  corporation  or  sales  price,  whichever  Is 
less:    shall  be  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$30,000;   shall  be  on  a  one-  to  four-family 
residential  property  or  condominium  which 
Is  or  will  be  occupied  In  whole  or  In  part 
by  the  mortgagor;    and  shall  be  originated 
and  serviced  by  an  organization  approved  by 
the  mortgage  insurance  corporation. 

Section  303.  Payment:  Provides  that  a 
mortgage  insurance  corporation  organized 
under  this  title  shall  pay  in  cash  without  de- 
lay the  Insurance  claims  of  any  applicant 
submitting  appropriate  evidence  of  owner- 
ship of  a  defaulted  loan  Insured  under  au- 
thority conferred  by  this  act,  but  such  pay- 
ment shaU  not  be  made  until  (1)  there  Is  a 
default  In  any  pajmient  of  principal  or  Inter- 
est on  the  loan  or  the  Insurance  premium 
and  such  default  Is  not  cured  by  subsequent 
payment  In  not  less  than  91  days;  (2)  the 
mortgagee  conveys  to  the  mortgage  Insurance 
corporation  clear  title  to  the  property;  and 
(3)  the  mortgagee  assigns  to  the  mortgage 
Insurance  corporation  all  claims  of  the 
mortgagee  against  the  mortgagor  or  others, 
arising  out  of  the  mortgage  transaction,  ex- 
cept such  claims  as  may  have  been  released 
with  the  consent  of  the  Joint  Board.  Such 
payment  shall  Include  Interest  and  allow- 
ances (including  foreclosure  costs)  from 
time  of  default  as  approved  under  regiila- 


tlons  of  the  Joint  Board  in  effect  at  the  time 
the  mortgage  was  Insured. 

Section  304.  Succession:  Provides  that 
"each  mortgage  Insurance  corporation  or- 
ganized under  this  title  shall  have  succession 
from  the  date  of  its  organization  unless  it  Is 
dissolved  by  act  of  its  shareholders  or  its 
franchise  becomes  forfeited  by  order  of  the 
Joint  Board." 

Section  305.  General  powers:  Empowers 
mortgage  Insurance  corporations  to  adopt 
and  use  a  corporate  seal,  to  adopt  bylaws,  to 
make  contracts,  etc. 

Section  306.  Citizenship:  Provides  that  a 
mortgage  Insurance  corporation  shall  be 
deemed  a  citizen  of  the  State  In  which  its 
principal  office  is  located. 

Section  307.  Capital  requirements:  Pro- 
vides that  the  minimum  subscribed  Initial 
capital  shall  be  $25  million  and  shall  be  rep- 
resented by  shares  of  stock  each  with  a  par 
value  of  $100.  No  authorization  to  com- 
mence business  shall  be  granted  by  the  Joint 
Board  to  any  mortgage  Insurance  corporation 
until  the  Joint  Board  Is  satisfied  that  initial 
capital  in  the  amount  of  not  less  than  $10 
million  par  value  has  been  subscribed  for  at 
not  less  than  par  and  paid  In  full  In  cash. 

Section  308.  Directors  and  officers:  Pro- 
vides for  a  board  of  directors  of  at  least  9 
but  no  more  than  15  to  be  elected  by  the 
shareholders.  The  board  of  directors  is  to 
elect  the  officers.  Also  authorizes  board  to 
issue  regulations  which  would  govern  the 
standards  under  which  this  corporation  is  to 
operate. 

TITLE   IV — MORTGAGE    MARKETING    CORPORATIONS 

Section  401.  Establishment:  Provides  for 
establishment  of  mortgage  marketing  cor- 
poration in  the  same  manner  as  Is  provided 
for  mortgage  Insurance  corporations  In  sec- 
tion 301  above. 

Section  402.  Trading  and  debenture-in- 
suring authorization:  Authorizes  mortgage 
marketing  corporation  to:  (1)  purchase,  sell, 
and  service  mortgages  on  one-  to  four-family 
residential  property  and  which  are  insured  by 
a  mortgage  insurance  corporation  or  insured 
or  guaranteed  by  an  agency  of  the  United 
States;  (2)  publish  data  with  respect  to  mort- 
gages; (3)  Issue,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Board,  and  to  have  outstanding  bonds, 
notes,  or  other  obligations  up  to  a  maximum 
of  20  times  the  sum  of  Its  capital,  surplus 
reserves,  and  undistributed  earnings;  (4)  set 
underwriting  fees,  maturities,  interest  rates, 
etc..  within  the  limits  of  standards  prescribed 
by  Joint  Board  regulations;  and  (5)  purchase 
its  outstanding  obligations  in  the  open 
market. 

Section  403.  Succession.  Section  404.  Gen- 
eral powers.  Section  405.  Citizenship:  Pro- 
visions identical  to  those  pertaining  to  mort- 
gage Insurance  corporations  In  sections  304. 
305.  and  306  above. 

Section  404.  General  powers:  Empowers 
mortgage  marketing  corporations  to  adopt 
and  use  a  corporate  seal,  to  adopt  bylaws,  to 
make  contracts,  etc. 

Section  405.  Citizenship:  Provides  that  a 
mortgage  marketing  corporation  shall  be 
deemed  a  citizen  of  the  State  in  which  its 
principal  office  Is  located. 

Section  406.  Capital  requirements:  Pro- 
vides that  no  authorization  to  commence 
business  shall  be  granted  by  the  Joint  Board 
to  any  mortgage  marketing  corporation  untU 
the  Joint  Board  Is  satisfied  that  Initial  capi- 
tal m  the  amount  of  not  less  than  $5  million 
par  value  has  been  subscribed  for  at  not  less 
than  par  and  paid  In  full  In  cash.  Such  capi- 
tal shall  be  represented  by  shares  of  stock 
each  with  a  par  value  of  $100. 

Section  407.  Directors  and  officers:  This 
provision  Is  identical  with  section  308  above, 
which  pertains  to  mortgage  Insurance 
corporations.  Also  authorizes  board  to  issue 
regulations  which  would  govern  the  stand- 
ards under  which  this  corporation  is  to 
operate. 
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TITLE  V — CHANGES  IN  RELATED  STATUTES 

Section  501.  National  Bank  Act:  Subsec- 
tion (a)  amends  paragraph  7  of  section  5136. 
U.S.  Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  24)  so  as  to 
permit  a  national  bank  to  purchase  for  its 
own  account  shares  in  mortgage  insurance 
corporations  and/or  mortgage  marketing 
corporations  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  5 
percent  of  the  capital  and  surplus  of  the 
bank  in  either  type  of  corporation. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  the  same  statute 
so  as  to  permit  a  national  bank  to  deal  in. 
underwrite,  and  purchase  for  its  own  ac- 
count, obligations  of  mortgage  marketing 
corporations. 

Section  502.  Federal  Reserve  Act:  Amends 
section  24  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  371 )  so  as  to  exempt  corporations  or- 
ganized under  the  act  from  the  maturity  and 
loan-value  percentage  limitations  of  that 
section. 

Section  503.  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act: 
Amends  section  11  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1464(C) )  so  as  to  permit 
a  Federal  home  loan  bank  to  invest  assets  In 
obligations  of  mortgage  marketing  corpora- 
tions to  the  same  extent  as  it  may  invest  in 
obligations  of  the  United  States,  in  obliga- 
tions of  the  FNMA,  and  in  other  securities 
under  present  law. 

Section  504.  Home  Owners  Loan  Act: 
Amends  section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners 
Loan  Act  so  as  to  permit  a  Federal  savings 
and  loan  association,  within  certain  limits, 
to  invest  in  stock  of  mortgage  insurance 
corporations  and  mortgage  marketing  cor- 
porations, and  in  obliLations  of  the  latter. 

Section  505.  Securities  Act  of  1933:  Ex- 
empts securities  issued  by  mortgage  insur- 
ance corporations  and  by  mortgage  market- 
ing corporations  from  the  requirements  of 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933. 

Section  506.  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940:  Exempts  mortgage  insurance  corpora- 
tions and  mortgage  marketing  corporations 
from  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940. 


RESTRICTION   OF   CERTAIN   AREAS 
IN  OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce a  bill,  for  appropriate  reference, 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  restrict  a  specifically  described 
area  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  off 
the  coast  of  Texas  known  as  the  Corpus 
Christi  offshore  warning  area.  The  pro- 
posed restriction  would  be  for  defense 
purposes,  including  use  by  the  Navy  for 
air-to-air  firing  and  from  subsonic  to 
supersonic  flight.  Involved  are  some 
3,800,000  acres  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  area. 

In  order  that  all  interested  persons 
may  be  informed  of  this  proposal  to 
withdraw  this  rather  large  area  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  from  mineral 
development,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  Navy  Secre- 
tary Nitze's  letter  of  explanation  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  645)  to  provide  for  the 
restriction  of  certain  areas  in  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  known  as  the  Corpus 
Christi  offshore  warning  area,  for  de- 
fense purposes,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 


Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  so 
much  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  as  is 
within  the  area  described  in  section  2  of 
this  Act  Is  hereby  restricted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  mineral  leasing  provisions  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (67  Stat. 
462),  at  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  a  period  of  six  years  with  an 
option  to  renew  the  restriction  for  an  addi- 
tional period  of  four  years  upon  notice  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  restric- 
tion made  by  this  subsection  may  be  ter- 
minated at  any  time  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  upon  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  or  it  may  be  terminated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  provided  in 
section  3  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  grant  mineral  leases 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  (67  Stat.  462)  and 
subject  to  such  other  terms  and  conditions 
as  they  shall  agree  upon  within  any  of  the 
areas  restricted   by  this  Act. 

( b )  This  Act  does  not  prohibit  applications 
under  laws  and  regulations  then  existing,  for 
further  restrictions  at  the  time  of  termina- 
tion or  expiration  of  the  restriction  made  by 
this  Act. 

(c)  The  right  to  enter  the  areas  described 
in  section  2  of  this  Act  to  use  them  for  the 
defense  purposes  set  forth  in  the  application 
for  restriction  becomes  effective  upon  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  area  restricted  by  this  Act  is 
so  much  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  as 
is  embraced  in  an  area  described  as  follows: 
Beginning  at  a  point  three  (3)  leagues  off 
Matagorda  Island,  being  28  degrees  04  min- 
utes 58  seconds  north,  96  degrees  35  minutes 
15  seconds  west;  thence  southeast  along  a 
true  bearing  of  115  degrees  to  27  degrees  42 
minutes  15  seconds  north,  95  degrees  42 
minutes  00  seconds  west;  thence  following 
the  100-fathom  curve  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  westerly  and  southerly  to  26 
degrees  00  minutes  00  seconds  north,  96  de- 
grees 19  minutes  10  seconds  west;  thence 
west  along  26  degrees  00  minutes  00  seconds 
north,  to  a  point  three  (3)  leagues  from 
the  coast  of  Texas,  being  96  degrees  59 
minutes  00  seconds  west;  thence  parallel  to 
and  three  (3)  leagues  off  Padre  Island  and 
Matagorda  Island  to  the  point  of  beginning, 
being  28  degrees  04  minutes  58  seconds  north, 
96  degrees  35  minutes  15  seconds  west,  con- 
taining 3.807,808  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  3.  At  any  time  after  six  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  may,  upon  written  noti- 
fication to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  termi- 
nate the  restriction  made  by  this  Act  with 
respect  to  all  or  any  part  of  the  following 
described  area,  being  a  portion  of  the  area 
descrlbe,d_in  section  2  of  this  Act,  provided 
however,  that  the  restriction  shall  not  termi- 
nate until  six  months  after  the  date  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  receives  written  notice 
of  termination  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior:  Beginning  at  a  point  three  (3) 
leagues  off  Matagorda  Island,  being  28  de- 
grees 04  minutes  58  seconds  north,  96  de- 
grees 35  minutes  15  seconds  west;  thence 
along  a  true  bearing  of  115  degrees  to  27 
degrees  42  minutes  15  seconds  north,  95  de- 
grees 42  minutes  00  seconds  west;  thence  fol- 
lowing the  100-fathom  curve  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  westerly  and  southerly  to 
27  degrees  30  minutes  30  seconds  north,  95 
degrees  43  minutes  20  seconds  west;  thence 
northwesterly  along  a  true  bearing  of  295 
degrees  to  a  point  three  (3)  leagues  off  Mata- 
gorda Island,  being  28  degrees  00  minutes  00 
seconds  north,  96  degrees  41  minutes  00  sec- 


onds west;  thence  parallel  to  and  three  (3) 
leagues  from  Matagorda  Island  to  the  point 
of  beginning  being  28  degrees  04  minutes  58 
seconds  north,  96  degrees  35  minutes  15  sec- 
onds west,  containing  351,200  acres,  more 
or  less. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson 
is  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Navy, 
Washington.  D.C.,  January  7,  1965. 
Hon.  C.^RL  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa.'^hington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  enclosed 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  "To  provide 
for  tlie  restriction  of  certain  areas  in  tlie 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  known  as  the 
Corpus  Christi  offshore  warning  area,  for  de- 
fense purposes  and  for  other  purposes." 

This  proposal  is  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  85-337  and  is  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  legislative  program  for 
the  89th  Congress.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  advises  that,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  administration's  program,  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  this  pro- 
posal for  tlie  consideration  of  the  Congres.s. 
The  Department  of  the  Navy  has  been  desig- 
nated as  the  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  this  legislation.  It  is 
recommended  tliat  this  proposed  legislation 
be  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

purpose  of  the  legisl.\tion 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  legislation  is 
to  restrict  the  utilization  of  certain  lands 
and  waters,  described  In  the  attached  draft, 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  adjacent  to 
the  State  of  Texas,  and  to  restrict  the  opera- 
tion of  mineral  leasing  laws  therein.  This 
area  has  been  used  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  for  years  as  Navy  Warning  Areas 
Nos.  228  and  493. 

The  installation  involved  is  the  Corpus 
Christi  offshore  warning  area  involving  a 
land  and  water  area  of  approximately  3,807.- 
808  acres  which  Is  used  by  the  Navy  for  air- 
to-air  weapons  firing  and  for  transition  from 
subsonic  to  supersonic  flight.  The  utiliza- 
tion of  areas  by  the  Naval  Air  Advanced 
Training  Command  at  Corpus  Christi  will  be 
approximately  80  percent  of  the  available 
daylight  hours  for  the  foreseeable  future  and 
will  prohibit  exploitation  of  mineral  re- 
sources, except  under  certain  circumstances 
to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

costs  and  budget  data 
The  area  Involved  Is  currently  in  use  by 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  and  there  will  be 
no  change  in  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priations. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  H.  Nitze, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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PROPOSED    MODIFICATION    OF 
FEDERAL  PROCEDURES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self. Senators  Johnston,  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
Bayh,  Douglas,  Hart,  Mondale,  Long  of 
Missouri,  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Hruska, 
and  FoNG,  I  send  to  the  desk,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  three  bills  designed  to 
modify  and  improve  Federal  procedures. 

In  conjunction  with  its  extensive  over- 
all study  of  the  administration  of  crimi- 
nal justice,  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, has  for  some  time  focused  its  atten- 
tion on  Federal  bail  procedures.  These 
procedures  were  found  to  be  repugnant 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  in 


Hirpct  conflict  with  two  or  our  most  cher- 
Sed  p?Sciples  of  justice-that  the  ac- 
rused  is  presumed  innocent  until  proved 
Sty  by  a  court  of  law.  and  that  justice 
sS  be  equal  and  accessible  to  all. 
Further  Federal  bail  procedures  are  a 
vWd  example  of  how  our  judicial  ma- 
cWnei^  has  failed  to  attain  a  satisfac- 
tnrv  level  of  efficiency. 
%hese  defects  stem,  in  large  pai-t,  from 
thP  fact  that  bail  decisions  rely  pri- 
marily uPon  financial  inducements  to  in- 
S^e  the  presence  of  the  accused  at  trial, 
Sther  than  his  character  or  his  commu- 

"\Cmeasures  I  am  intK)ducing  today 
are  similar  to  three  bills— S.  2838,  b.  ^wy. 
«nd  S  2840-which  were  the  subject  of 
4  f  hplTrines  held  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
inmmS  on  Constitutional  Rights  and 
nubcomnaittee  on  Improvements  in 
Tudici^l  Machinery  on  August  4,  5,  and 
fi  1964  These  bills  received  strong  sup- 
no  •?  from  the  Department  of  Justice, 
Ceral  a^id  State  law  enforcement  offi- 
S!aw  professors,  and  other  pei^ons 
antgioups  concerned  with  the  admmis- 

^^^^^STS^^^J^Sble  and  expe^ 
tesUmony  provided  on  these  bills-S^ 
S  S  2839,  and  S.  2840-dunng  tae 
;  S.cvines  the  subcommittees  have 
iomt  healings,  ihl  ^""\  "mnt;titu- 

prepared   a   ^'epo^t   «ititled     ConsUtu 

X      „i  tPicriitt:  find  Federal  Bail   fio^.e 
duS-^hi^h  £s  not  yet  been  printed^ 
This  reoort,  which  was  unanimously 
approved  by  all  of  the  members  of  the 

-irn?r^s;jrs^s^;i-si8^^ 

^ncTc^ntained  the  following  conchision 
ve?arding  the  function  oi  bail  and  tne 
many  inequities  in  Federal  bail  practices^ 

Thousands  of  citizens  are  confined 
each  year  not  because  they  are  guilty  of 
the  commission  of  a  crime,  but  because 
they  cannot  afford  to  post  bond. 

Because  Federal  bail  P^'oc^dures  ely 
primarily  upon  financial  considerations 
father  than  the  accused's  characteim 
community  ties,  such  proceduie.  '■!!  t'd 
bly    disadvantage    persons    of    limitea 

means.  .^         „.„ 

The  Federal  bail  system,  as  it  opeiates 
today,  is  repugnant  to  the  spn-it  of  the 
Constitution  and  in  direct  confiict  with 
the  basic  tenets  that  a  person  is  pre- 
sumed innocent  until  proven  gmlty  by  a 
court  of  law,  and  that  justice  should  be 
equal  and  accessible  to  all. 

The  inability  to  meet  bail  requirements 
severely  handicaps  the  accused  m  tnc 
preparation  of  his  defense. 

Persons  unable  to  afford  bail  are  often 
confined  and  subject  to  the  influence  of 
persons  already  convicted  of  crimes  ana 
serving  their  jail  sentences. 

Being  confined  before  being  proven 
guilty  by  a  court  of  law  subjects  the  ac- 
cused and  his  family  to  needless  public 
derision. 

Federal  bail  procedures  represent  a 
vivid  examole  of  where  our  judicial  ma- 
chinei-y  has  not  attained  its  desired  de- 
gree of  efficiency. 

When  Government  maintains  peace 
and  order,  it  must  exclude  irrelevant  fac- 
tors—such as  the  financial  status  of  the 
accused — in  determining  his  guilt  or 
innocence. 


Proper  respect  for  law  and  order  is 
jeopardized  when  the  disposition  of  jus- 
tice turns  upon  the  financial  status  of 
tliG  Recused. 

Federal  bail  procedures  impose  a  severe 
financial    burden    upon    the    taxpaying 

public.  ,    J  ^     ^■ 

The  high  cost  of  pretrial  detention 
depletes  public  funds  which  could  other- 
wise be  used  to  provide  counsel  for  in- 
digent defendants  or  other  public  pur- 
poses. 

Our  adversary  system  of  justice  is 
undermined  because  the  Federal  bail 
system  handicaps  the  accused  in  pre- 
paring his  defense. 

Our  Federal  bail  laws  demonstiate 
that  an  important  phase  of  the  admin- 
istration of  criminal  justice  has  become 
the  responsibility  of  professional  bonds- 

"^Mr  President,  the  litany  of  abuses  and 
inequities  in  Federal  bail  procedures  is 
long,  and  is  discussed  more  f^^y  i^J^he 
report  which  is  to  be  issued  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in 
Judicial  Machinery.  . 

Before  outlining  briefly  the  basic  pur- 
pose and  scope  of  the  bills  being  intro- 
duced today,  I  wish  to  mention  that  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  develop  an 
omnibus  bail  reform  measure.  Consm- 
tations  are  underway  between  the  Sub- 
committee on  constitutional  R^f  ^s  ^nd 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  I  antici- 
pate that  the  measure  will  be  ready  for 
fntiUuct:on  shortly.  Meantime,  be- 
cruse  of  the  serious  need  to  begin  action 
oil^modif ying  existing  Federal  bail  pro- 
cedures I  am  introducing  three  separate 
moposals  which  incorporate  many  o 
the  suggestions  made  during  the  joint 
hearings  of  the  last  Congress. 

release  on  recognizance 
The  first  bill  provides  that  any  person 
char-ed   with    an    offense    against   the 
Unile^  States  shall  be  admitted  to  baU 
on   his  personal  recognizance  if  he  is 
o  herwise  qualified,  and  except  for  good 
cause  shown  to  the  contraiy^  1^^  of 
nf  the  United  States  or  the  District  oi 
ColurSbra  admitting  Pe-ons  to  release  o 
their  personal  recognizance  may  set  rea 
.sonab  e  conditions  deemed  necessaiy  to 
assure  the  accused's  appearance  at  tune 
of  trial     This  measure  also  provides  ap- 
propriate penalties  in  cases  where  the 
accused  fails  to  honor  the  terms  of  his 

'"''m?  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  be  included  at  this  point  in 

^^eTlCE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bUl  wUl  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  646)  to  implement  furthei 
the  constitutional  right  to  bail  by  au- 
thorizing in  appropriate  cases  the  release 
on  a  personal  recognizance  of  persons 
otherwise  eligible  for  bail,  introduced  by 
Mr  ERViN  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
refei-red  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 


ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  chapter 
207  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section 
as  follows: 
••§  3147    Release  on  personal  recognizance 

'"(a)  Any  person  otherwise  eligible  to  be 
admitted  to  bail  for  appearance  before  any 
court  of  the  United  States.  United  States 
commissioner,  or  other  officer  empowered  to 
commit  persons  charged  with  offenses  against 
the  United  States  shall,  unless  good  cause  be 
shown  to  the  contrary,  be  released  on  his 
personal  recognizance  subject  to  such  rea- 
sonable conditions  as  the  court,  commis- 
sioner, or  other  officer  may  prescribe.  Any 
person  so  released  shall  be  fully  Informed  by 
the  court,  commissioner,  or  other  officer  of 
the  penalties  provided  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  his  recognizance  (the  fur- 
nishing of  such  information  being  made  a 
matter  of  record) ,  and,  upon  a  faUure  of  com- 
pliance, a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  such  per- 
son shall  be  issued  forthwith. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term  per- 
sonal recognizance-  means  an  obligation  of 
record,  not  conditioned  upon  the  posting  ol 
financial  security,  which  Is  entered  Into  by 
an  individual  before  a  court  of  the  United 
States.  United  States  commissioner,  or  otber 
officer  empowered  to  commit  persons  charged 
with  offenses  against  the  United  States,  and 
under  which  such  individual  obligates  him- 
self to  appear  at  such  time  and  place  as  may 
be  required  by  such  court,  commissioner,  or 

officer."  .„_     ,  tj*i_ 

(b)   The   analysis  of  chapter  207  of  title 
18    United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"531^7    Reler.se  on  personal  recognizance." 

'  Sec  2.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  3146 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  foHows: 

"Whoever  (1)  having  been  admitted  to  baU 
for  appearance  before  any  court  of  the  United 
States.  United  States  commissioner,  or  other 
office'-  empowered  to  commit  persons  charged 
with  offenses  against  the  United  States    in- 
curs a  forfeiture   of  the  bail   and  willfully 
falls  to  surrender  himself  within  thirty  days 
following  the  date  of  such  forfeiture,  or    2) 
having  been  released  as  provided  In  section 
3147  wUlfuUv  falls  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  his  personal  recognizance  and  such  failure 
continues  for  a  period  of  thirty  days,  shall 
(A)  If  the  ball  was  given  or  the  release  was 
obtained  in  connection  with  a  charge  of  fel- 
ony or  pending  appeal  or  certiorari  after  con- 
viction "of  any  offense,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5  000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years, 
or'both;  or  (B)  if  the  bail  was  given  or  the 
release  was  obtained  In  connection  with  a 
charge    of    committing    a    misdemeanor,    be 
fined  not  more  than  the  maximum  fine  pro- 
vided for  such  misdemeanor,  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  the  maximum  period  pro- 
vided for  such  misdemeanor,  or  both;  or  (O) 
if  the  ball  was  given  or  the  release  was  ob- 
tained for  appearance  as  a  witness,  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both." 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  704  of  title  16  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  (D.C.  Code  sec. 
16-704)   Is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  ":  release  on  personal  recog- 
nizance" after  "collateral  security  In  the 
heading  thereof: 

(2)  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sun- 
section  (c) ;  and  ,    ,    „   „„w 

(3)  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  a  new 
subsection  as  follows:  ,•    v.,^  tr. 

"rb^  (1)  Any  person  otherwise  eligible  to 
be  admitted  to  bail  for  ^PPearance  before  the 
criminal  division  of  the  Court  o^  General 
sessions  shall,  upon  a  showing  satisfactory 
to  the  court  that  he  can  reasonably  be  «c- 
pected  to  appear  when  required,  unless  good 
?ause  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  be  released 
on  his  personal  recognizance  subject  to  such 
Reasonable  conditions  ^s  the  court  may  pre- 
scribe.   Any  person  so  released  shall  be  fully 
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Informed  by  the  court  of  the  penalties  pro- 
vided for  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
his  recognizance  (the  furnishing  of  such  in- 
formation being  made  a  matter  of  record ) , 
and,  upon  a  failure  of  compliance,  a  warrant 
for  the  arrest  of  such  person  shall  be  issued 
forthwith. 

"(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
■personal  recognizance'  means  an  obligation 
of  record,  not  conditioned  upon  the  posting 
of  financial  security,  which  is  entered  Into 
by  an  Individual  before  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions,  and  under  which  such  Individual 
obligates  himself  to  appear  at  such  time  and 
place  as  may  be  required  by  such  court." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  7  of  title  16  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  is  amended  by 
Inserting  ":  release  on  personal  recogni- 
zance" after  "collateral  security"  in  the 
fourth  Item. 

Sec.  4.  Whoever  (1)  having  been  admitted 
to  bail  for  appearance  before  the  criminal 
division  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  General  Sessions,  incurs  a  forfeiture  of 
the  bail  and  willfully  fails  to  surrender  him- 
self within  thirty  days  following  the  date  of 
such  forfeiture,  or  (2)  having  been  released 
as  provided  In  section  704(b)  of  title  16  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  willfully  fails 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  his  personal 
recognizance  (as  defined  In  such  section)  and 
such  failure  continues  for  a  period  of  thirty 
days,  shall  (A)  If  the  ball  was  given  or  the 
release  was  obtained  In  connection  with  a 
charge  of  felony  or  pending  appeal  after  con- 
viction of  any  offense,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both;  or  (B)  If  the  ball  was  given 
or  the  release  was  obtained  in  connection 
with  a  charge  of  committing  a  misdemeanor, 
be  fined  not  more  than  the  maximum  fine 
provided  for  such  misdemeanor,  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  the  maxlmimi 
period  provided  for  such  misdemeanor,  or 
both:  or  (C)  if  the  ball  was  given  or  the 
release  was  obtained  for  appearance  as  a 
witness,  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

CREDIT  FOR   PRETRIAL  CONFINEMENT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  second 
bill  provides  that  persons  convicted  of 
offenses  against  the  United  States  re- 
ceive credit  toward  their  sentence  term 
for  time  they  spent  in  custody  prior  to 
the  imposition  of  sentence  by  the  sen- 
tencing court. 

Under  existing  law.  credit  for  pretrial 
confinement  is  provided  only  in  cases 
where  the  law  requires  a  mandatory  min- 
imum sentence.  Thus,  where  the  mini- 
mum sentence  is  discretionary,  there  is 
no  assurance  that  credit  for  pretrial  con- 
finement will  be  provided. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  included  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  647)  to  assure  that  con- 
victed persons  will  receive  credit  toward 
service  of  their  sentences  for  time  spent 
in  custody  for  lack  of  bail,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Ervin  '  for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
paragraph  of  section  3568  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  sentence  of  imprisonment  of  any  per- 
son convlct«d  of  an  offense  in  any  court  of 


the  United  States  (including  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  of  general  sessions  and  the 
Juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia) 
shall  commence  to  run  from  the  date  on 
which  such  person  Is  received  at  the  peni- 
tentiary, reformatory,  or  Jail  for  service  of 
such  sentence:  Provided.  That  such  person 
shall  be  given  credit  toward  service  of  his 
sentence  for  any  days  spent  in  custody  in 
connection  with  the  offense  for  which  sen- 
tence was  Imposed." 

REFUNDABLE    CASH    DEPOSIT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  third 
bill  provides  that  the  accused,  if  other- 
wise eligible  for  bail,  and  except  for  good 
cause  shown  to  the  contrary,  may  de- 
posit with  the  court  a  cash  deposit  equal 
to  10  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  bail 
set  by  the  court.  When  the  accused  ap- 
pears for  trial  as  ordered,  90  E>ercent  of 
his  initial  deposit  would  be  refunded, 
less  any  amount  required  to  meet  court 
costs  or  any  fine  imposed.  If  the  ac- 
cused breaches  a  condition  of  his  bond, 
however,  the  court  shall  declare  a  for- 
feiture of  the  full  amount  of  bail  set. 
Existing  penalties  for  bail  jumping 
would  be  applicable  to  any  person  re- 
leased under  the  procedure  in  this  bill. 

This  measui-e  would  be  particularly 
helpful  in  cases  where  bondsmen  refuse 
to  write  bail  because  they  have  too  many 
bonds  outstanding,  because  of  the  nature 
or  unpopularity  of  the  offense,  because 
of  the  background  of  the  accused,  or 
because  of  local  hostility  against  the 
accused. 

The  refundable  deposit  provision  in 
this  bill  will  ease  the  financial  burden  on 
the  accused  who  properly  conforms  to 
the  terms  of  his  release.  Moreover, 
since  the  deix>sit  device  can  be  denied 
persons  likely  to  flee  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  misuse  of  the  deposit  system 
would  be  unlikely. 

Finally,  this  bill  would  insure  that  de- 
cisions .concerning  pretrial  release  and 
custody  remain  with  the  Federal  judici- 
ary rather  than  professional  bondsmen. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  included  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  648)  to  further  implement 
the  constitutional  right  to  bail  by  per- 
mitting persons  admitted  to  bail  to  make 
a  cash  deposit  with  the  court  in  lieu  of 
providing  securities  or  other  collateral 
security,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ervin  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators  > .  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  207  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

'§  3147.  Refundable  cash  deposit 

"(a)  Whenever  the  amount  of  ball  has 
been  fixed  In  the  case  of  any  person  charged 
with  an  offense  against  the  United  States, 
such  person  shall  execute  a  bond  for  his 
appearance,  and  may,  except  for  good  cause 
shown  to  the  contrary.  In  lieu  of  providing 
such  collateral  security  or  sureties  as  might 
otherwise  be  required,  deposit  in  the  registry 


of  the  court  a  sum  equal  to  10  per  centum  of 
the  amount  of  ball  so  fixed.  Upon  the  de- 
posit  of  such  sum  such  person  shall  be  re- 
leased subject  to  the  conditions  of  his  bond 

"(b)  If  there  is  no  breach  of  condition  of 
a  bond  given  by  any  person  as  provided  in 
subsection  (a),  the  court  shall  release  such 
person  from  the  obligation  of  the  bond,  but 
may  retain  10  per  centum  of  the  sum  de- 
posited by  such  person  to  defray  bail  bond 
costs.  The  balance  of  such  deposit  shall 
no  Judgment  for  court  costs  or  fine  being 
entered  against  such  person,  be  returned  to 
him  In  the  event  a  Judgment  for  court 
costs  or  fine,  or  both,  is  entered  against  such 
person,  the  balance  of  such  deposit  shall  be 
first  applied  to  the  payment  of  such  Judg. 
ment. 

"(c)  If  there  Is  a  breach  of  condition  of  a 
bond  given  by  any  person  as  provided  In 
subsection  (a) .  the  court  shall  declare  a  for- 
feiture of  the  full  amount  of  the  ball  fixed 
In  the  case  of  such  person.  Notice  of  the 
forfeiture  shall  be  mailed  to  such  person 
at  his  last  known  address,  and,  if  such  per- 
son does  not  appear  as  required  within  thirty 
days  after  the  mailing  of  such  notice  and 
the  forfeiture  is  not  set  aside  by  the  court, 
the  court  shall  render  Judgment  of  default 
against  such  person  in  the  full  amount  of 
the  ball.  The  court  may  direct  that  any 
such  forfeiture  be  set  aside  if,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  it  appears  that  Justice  does 
not  require  the  enforcement  thereof.  Any 
Judgment  of  default  against  such  person 
shall  be  enforced  by  all  available  processes 
of  the  court,  and  the  amoimt  deposited  by 
such  person  In  the  registry  of  the  court  shall 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  costs  and  the 
balance  thereof  shall  be  applied  to  fhe  Judg- 
ment. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  limit 
in  any  way  the  application  of  section  3146  of 
this  title  to  any  person." 

(b)    The  analysis   of  chapter  207  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"3147.  Refundable  cash  deposit." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  By  way  of  conclusion, 
Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  read  a 
portion  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  David 
McCarthy,  director  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia bail  project,  which  aptly  sums  up 
the  myriad  problems  in  our  Federal  bail 
procedures : 

Indeed,  the  community  pays  dearly,  not 
only  In  the  monetary  costs  of  detention,  the 
attendant  welfare  and  representation  costs, 
and  the  loss  oi  derivative  revenue,  but  also — 
and  more  importantly— in  the  dilution  of 
two  fundamental  principles  of  our  society: 
equality  before  the  law.  and  the  presumption 
of  innocence.  The  individual  pays  dearly  In 
his  inability  to  assist  In  his  own  defense, 
in  the  psychological  result  of  entering  the 
courtroom  from  Jail,  in  his  Inability  to  gain 
or  maintain  employment.  In  family  disrup- 
tion, and  of  course,  in  the  incarceration  it- 
self. How  much  more  dear  Is  the  price  when 
the  accused  Is  in  fact  innocent? 

Given  our  laudable  goals  of  develop- 
ing a  rational  and  effective  system  of 
criminal  justice,  as  well  as  preserving 
our  cherished  const'tutional  precepts  of 
equal  justice  for  all  and  the  presump- 
tion of  innocence,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
us,  Mr.  President,  to  rectify  the  many 
unnecessary  and  serious- problems  fos- 
tered by  our  Federal  bail  system.  I  am 
hopeful,  therefore,  that  the  proposed 
legislation  introduced  will  be  enacted 
and  thereby  further  our  efforts  to  pro- 
vide each  citizen  his  full  measure  of  con- 
stitutional justice  and  protection. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  bills  lie  on  the  desk  for 
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10  days  to  provide  other  Senators  an  op- 
^r.ftiinitv  to  cosponsor  them. 
'^  S    VICE     PRESIDENT.       Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY ACT 
Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  liberalize  and  sim- 
Dlify  the  social  security  retirement  test. 
Mv  bill  would  double  the  basic  earned 
income  limitation  from  $1,200  a  year  to 
$2  400  In  other  words,  under  this  meas- 
ure a  senior  citizen  could,  after  retire- 
ment earn  up  to  $2,400  a  year  without 
losing  any  social  security  benefits. 

The  retirement  test,  which  is  also  re- 
ferred to  as  the  earning  test,  has  been  a 
part  of  the  social  security  law  in  one 
form  or  another  since  1935.  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  it  has  never  been 
entirely  satisfactory  and  has  always  been 
a  point  of  controversy. 

Several  years  ago  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  asked  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
study  the  retirement  test.  In  response  to 
this  request,  the  Department  submitted 
a  report  to  the  committee  in  1960.  In 
this  report  the  Department  made  the  fol- 
lowing candid  statement  which  reflects 
the  inexorable  conflict  of  desires  inherent 
in  the  retirement  test : 

The  fact  must  be  faced  that  the  retire- 
ment test  is  the  center  of  an  Insoluble  di- 
lemma. There  Is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  need 
to  conserve  the  funds  of  the  program  by  not 
paying  benefits  to  people  who  have  substan- 
tial work  Income,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
need  to  avoid  interfering  with  incentives  to 
work.  Both  of  these  objectives  cannot  be 
fully  accomplished.  The  best  that  can  be 
done  is  to  accommodate  the  two.  so  that 
while  the  funds  of  the  system  are  in  a  large 
part  directed  to  the  most  socially  useful 
purposes,  at  the  same  time  Interference  with 
incentives  to  work  Is  kept  at  a  reasonably 
low  level. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
present  retirement  test  does  not  maintain 
f  a  proper  accommodation  between  the 
needs  stated  in  the  Department's  report. 
It  interferes  unreasonably  both  with  the 
individual's  desire  to  work  and  his  ability 
to  find  employment  which  wUl  not  result 
in  financial  disadvantage.  Moreover,  I 
think  the  vast  majority  of  people  affected 
by  it— people  in  the  early  retirement 
years— share  this  opinion,  and  wish  to 
have  this  bar  to  greater  independence 
and  self-sufficiency  eliminated. 

During   1961,  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  held 
hearings  in  34  cities  and  towns  through- 
out the  country.    In  each  of  these  hear- 
ings there  were  what  we  called  "Town 
Hall"  sessions  in  which  senior  citizens 
were  invited  to  speak  from  the  floor  on 
any  problem  that  was  of  cor^ern  to  them. 
The  problem  most  frequently  mentioned 
related  to  the  cost  of  health  care.    How- 
ever, aside  from  that,  one  of  the  most 
frequently  mentioned  problems  was  some 
kind  of  Inequity  or  frustration  arising  out 
of  the  social   security   retirement  test. 
These  were  not  witnesses  making  pre- 
pared statements,  but  were  ordinary  citi- 
zens speaking  extemporaneously  In  Town 
Hall  fashion.    The  desire  for  useful  em- 
ployment and  the  desire  to  be  self -suffi- 


cient were  recurrent  themes  in  these 
meetings  In  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  barrier  of  the  retirement  test  was  one 
of  the  chief  complaints  In  the  minds  of 
our  older  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Retirement  Incomes  of  the  Elderly  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging.    That  sub- 
committee, under  the  chairmanship  of 
the   distinguished  Senator   from   West 
Virginia     [Mr.    Randolph],    conducted 
hearings  and  supplementary  studies  last 
session  on  ways  to  Increase  the  opportu- 
nities available  to  our  older  citizens  for 
part-time    employment.      One    of    the 
major  conclusions  of  the  subcommittee 
was  that  the  retirement  test  should  be 
both  liberalized  and  simplified  to  enable 
older  people  to  capitalize  on  the  oppor- 
tunities for  part-time  employment  that 
exist  or  may  be  created. 

The  basic  exemption  of  $1,200  has  re- 
mained unchanged  since  It  was  put  Into 
law  In  1954.  Living  costs  and  wage  rates 
have  Increased  so  much  since  that  time 
that  it  is  no  longer  a  realistic  base  fieure. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  bill  Is  needed  to 
alleviate  the  discriminatory  effect  of  the 
retirement  test  on  those  who  are  ready, 
willing,  and  able,  and  in  many  cases 
forced, to  work. 

We  will  be  considering  other  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  this 
session.  We  should  consider  amending 
the  retirement  test  at  the  same  time. 

I  send  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, my  bin  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $2,400 
the  annual  amount  Individuals  are  per- 
mitted to  earn  without  suffering  deduc- 
tions from  the  Insurance  benefits  payable 
to  them  under  such  title. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  649)  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to 
$2  400  the  annual  amount  individuals  are 
permitted  to  earn  without  suffering  de- 
ductions from  the  insurance  benefits  pay- 
able to  them  under  such  title.  Introduced 
bv  Mr  Moss,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


GOLDEN  CIRCLE  DEVELOPMENT 

SURVEY 
Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  a  development  survey  of  the  recrea- 
tion resources  of  the  magnificent  Golden 
Circle  area  which  surrounds  the  four  cor- 
ners area  of  Utah.  Colorado.  Arizona,  and 
New  Mexico.  The  survey  would  be  made 
in  cooperation  with  the  Governors  of  the 
four  States  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
appropriate  State,  local,  and  Indian 
agencies.  „„., 

I  first  Introduced  this  biU  In  the  88th 
Congress,  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior gave  a  favorable  report  on  it. 
However,  the  press  of  other  business  kept 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  from  giving  It  consideration. 
I  shall  ask  for  early  hearings  this  year. 

At  present,  separate  Federal  and  State 
agencies  are  making  isolated  plans  for 


the  development  of  this  area.  A  pro- 
gram should  be  devised  for  overall  re- 
lated development  of  the  area,  so  that 
both  Federal  and  State  agencies,  as  weU 
as  private  enterprise  and  local  tourist  ana 
recreation  groups  in  the  various  com- 
munities, can  work  more  closely  together. 
We  need  to  assess  the  present  situation 
and  future  needs  so  that  all  can  begin  to 
move  toward  a  common  goal. 

This  area  Is  famous  as  the  only  place 
In  our  country  where  four  States  touch. 
More  Important,  It  Is  without  question 
the  most  spectacular  area  of  eroslonal 
grandeur  In  America.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  UdaU  named  it  "the 
Golden  Circle"  after  he  and  I  traveled  it 
on  foot,  by  boat,  and  by  helicopter  m  the 
summer  of  1961.  He  observed  at  that 
time  that  It  "Included  the  greatest  con- 
centration of  scenic  wonders  to  be  found 
m  the  country.  If  not  In  the  world." 

Over  80  percent  of  the  land  Is  In  Fed- 
eral or  trusteeship  ownership,  and  there 
are  five  separate  Federal  agencies  which 
have  land  management  responsibilities 
in  the  area— the  National  Park  Service, 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  VS. 
Forest  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. At  least  four  of  these  five  have 
major  programs  for  the  construction  of 
highways,  roads,  and  trails  within  the 
region,  in  addition  to  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  and  State  and  county  road 
construction  agencies  of  the  four  States. 
Eight  of  the  15  counties  in  the  imme- 
diate Golden  Circle  area  have  been 
classified  as  low-Income  counties  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

A  major  objective  of  the  survey  would 
be  to  study  efforts  now  underway  to  es- 
tablish easier  public  access  to  the  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments  and  to  tne 
associated  scenic,  recreation,  and  Indian 
areas  of  the  four  States.  Recommenda- 
tions would  be  made  for  additional  roads 
or  trails  which  must  be  built  if  the  area 
is  to  be  provided  with  the  network  of 
roads  it  must  eventually  have.  Our  aim 
should  be  to  provide  easy  access  not  omy 
to  each  of  the  scenic  areas,  but  between 
them,  so  that  a  visitor  to  one  of  the  gold- 
en circle  attractions  will  be  encouraged 
to  go  on  and  see  others,  and  to  stay  in 
the  area  for  several  days. 

Additionally,  the  study  would  be  auned 
at  finding  ways  and  means  of  stunulating 
economic  development  of  the  region 
through  increased  tourism  and  recrea- 
tion activities.  To  do  this  we  need  an 
inventory  of  present  resources  and  f  aciu- 
ties.  which,  tied  in  with  the  inventory  of 
present  roads  and  the  recommendations 
for  future  ones.  wiU  point  the  way  for 
coordinated  development  by  Government 
and  private  agencies,  and  by  private  cap- 
ital For  example,  the  survey  should 
serve  as  a  guide  for  private  investors 
who  want  to  develop  tourist  accommoda- 
tions, and  other  commercial  enteprlses 
to  serve  the  greatly  Increased  tourist 
trade  expected  In  the  area. 

Within  the  circle  are  17  national  parks 
and  monuments,  and  just  outside  with- 
in an  easy  drive  are  8  others.  My  own 
State  has  Bryce  and  Zion  and  Canyon- 
lands  National  Parks  and  Arches,  Capi- 
tol Reef.  Cedar  Breaks.  Natural  Bridges, 
and  Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monu- 
ments     Part   of   Hovenweep    NaUonal 
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Monument  straddles  the  Utah-Colorado 
line. 

In  Colorado,  Me^a  Verde  National 
Park  lies  within  the  circle,  and  the  Black 
Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  National  Monu- 
ment is  not  far  outside.  Aztec  Ruins, 
Chaco  Canyon,  and  El  Morro  National 
Monuments  are  located  in  New  Mexico. 
Arizona's  portion  of  the  circle  contains 
the  famed  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
and  Canyon  de  Chelly,  Navajo,  Wupatki, 
Pipe  Spring,  and  Sunset  Crater  National 
Monuments. 

In  addition  to  the  scenic  v/onders,  a 
part  of  the  appeal  of  the  area  comes  from 
the  Indian  culture  there — which  ranges 
from  the  modern  to  the  prehistoric.  The 
presentday  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Res- 
ervations constitute  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  land  area  of  the  circle  itself. 
The  culture  of  the  early  cli.Tdwellers  is 
preserved  at  Mesa  Verde,  and  in  the 
pueblo  country  of  New  Mexico  to  the 
east.  Still  further  back  in  time,  some  of 
the  earliest  Indian  pictographs  are  vis- 
ible in  Canycnlands  and  elsewhere — rel- 
ics of  a  culture  and  a  way  of  life  which 
flourished  in  this  region  more  than  800 
years  ago. 

As  if  all  of  this  were  not  enough,  the 
miracle  of  modern  engineering  is  creat- 
ing in  the  very  center  of  the  area  the 
great  Lake  Powell  Reservoir  which  is 
backing  up  behind  the  Glen  Canyon 
Dam.  Lake  Powell  will  be  180  miles  long. 
This  heralds  the  beginning  of  boating 
and  other  year-round  recreation  on  a 
great  manmade  lake  wh^ch  will  eventu- 
ally exceed  253  square  miles  in  area. 

I  believe  the  evidence  clearly  indicates 
that  optimum  long-range  economic  ben- 
efits will  accrue  to  the  15-county  area 
only  through  the  protection  and  orderly 
development  of  the  golden  circle's  most 
valuable  asset,  the  remarkable  unique 
quality  of  the  scenic  resources.  Since 
careful  study  is  a  prerequisite  in  any  de- 
velopment plan,  I  am  asking  that 
$150,000  be  appropriated  to  finance  this 
first  step. 

I  emphasize  again  that  this  would  be 
a  survey  of  and  by  an  area,  a  survey  in 
which  the  States  and  local  agencies 
would  cooperate  and  would  have  Tull  op- 
portunity to  make  recommendations. 
Likewise,  its  purpose  is  not  only  to  help 
State  and  Federal  agencies  to  direct 
their  planning  toward  a  common  goal, 
but  to  point  out  opportunities  for  pri- 
vate capital  in  the  area,  and  to  promote 
the  economic  development  of  the  cities 
and  towns  which  lie  within  the  circle 
and  in  its  associated  areas. 

The  success  of  any  plans  that  may  be 
recommended  by  the  study  will  depend 
to  a  considerable  degree  on  the  cooper- 
ation and  initiative  of  private  interests. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  'S.  650)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  conduct,  in  co- 
operation with  the  States  and  interested 
Federal  agencies,  a  development  survey 
of  the  recreational  resources  of  the  gold- 
en circle  of  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments and  associated  science,  recreation, 
and  Indian  areas  in  the  States  of  Ari- 
zona. Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 


Mr.  Moss,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaii's. 


PROPOSED  UPPER  GREAT  PLAINS 
REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Lee  Metcalf  of  Montana,  Quentin 
BuRDicK  of  North  Dakota,  and  Gale  Mc- 
Gee  of  Wyoming,  proposing  an  Upper 
Great  Plains  Regional  Development 
Commission  to  promote  economic  de- 
velopment in  their  four-State  area. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
stimulate  research,  demonstrations, 
planning  and  development  projects  in 
relation  to  both  natural  and  human  re- 
sources in  the  area.  It  specifically  au- 
thorizes study  of  an  Upper  Great  Plains 
Scenic  and  Historic  Parkway  which 
would  link  such  attractions  as  the  Bad- 
lands, Black  Hills,  the  Great  Lakes  of  the 
Missouri  and  South  Dakota  caves  and 
grasslands  areas  into  a  loop  with  similar 
attractions,  such  as  the  Theodore  Roose- 
velt monuments,  in  the  four-State  area. 

The  measure  would  authorize  a  budget 
of  $10  milion  annually  for  the  Commis- 
sion. Projects  developed  by  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  financed  separately. 

The  statement  of  purpose  in  the 
measure  explains  that  economic  growth 
of  the  region  has  lagged  behind  that  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  because  of  drought, 
unwise  requirement  of  cultivation  of  some 
lands  in  the  early  homestead  laws,  and 
necessary  readjustments,  lack  of  develop- 
ment of  economic  means  for  utilizing 
ligite  and  similar  large  but  lower  grade 
mineral  resources,  major  dependency  on 
farm  income  which  is  depressed,  and 
need  for  development  projects. 

The  proposed  Commission  would  in- 
clude a  member  from  each  State  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governors,  a  member 
from  each  State  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  a  chairman  appointed  by  the 
President  which  would  be  the  executive 
ofScer. 

The  nine-point  statement  of  author- 
ity directs  the  Commission  to  plan  de- 
velopments in  the  region,  conduct  and 
sponsor  studies  and  research,  assist  in 
local  programs,  encourage  interstate 
compacts  and  cooperation,  support  local 
nonprofit  development  districts  and  en- 
courage private  investment,  work  with 
citizens  groups,  formulate  and  recom- 
mend Federal  projects  for  the  area,  and 
to  make  grants  and  contracts  with  public 
educational  institutions  to  conduct  basic 
and  applied  research  in  weather  modifi- 
cation, management  of  botanic,  animal 
and  marine  life,  and  the  extracting  proc- 
essing, transporting,  and  marketing  of 
mineral  and  other  products. 

It  authorizes  $500,000  annually  in 
grants  and  fellowships  for  graduate 
studies  and  research  to  train  personnel 
for  economic  development  work  in  the 
area. 

I  have  been  concerned  by  the  recent 
report  indicating  that  South  Dakota  has 
the  10th  lowest  per  capita  income  in  the 
Nation.   Sister  States  in  the  Upper  Great 


Plains  have  similar  problems.  This  bill 
is  intended  as  a  constructive  answer  to 
the  reality  we  face — a  proposal  to  do 
something  about  economic  development. 

We  are  considering  special  measures 
for  other  areas  of  lagging  economic 
growth.  This  proposal  is  in  the  national 
as  well  as  the  regional  interest,  for  a 
strengthened  regional  economy  will 
strengthen  the  national  economy. 

South  Dakota  and  the  Upper  Great 
Plains  have  resources  for  a  higher  level 
of  income  and  standard  of  living  if  we 
will  go  about  developing  them  imagina- 
tively. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  662)  to  encourage  and  ac- 
celerate the  economic  development  of  the 
Upper  Great  Plains  region,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  McGovER>f 
for  himself  and  other  Senators) ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  join  with 
my  distinguished  colleagues  from  Mon- 
tana, North  and  South  Dakota  in  spon- 
sorship of  legislation  which  I  believe  will 
play  a  vital  role  in  the  development  of 
one  of  our  Nation's  last  remaining  un- 
derdeveloped areas. 

It  seems  quite  evident  that  no  program 
to  promote  the  even  and  complete  de- 
velopment of  our  national  potential— 
both  in  terms  of  people  and  resources- 
can  succeed  unless  it  is  applied  nation- 
ally rather  than  to  the  most  evident 
trouble  spots  which  command  attention 
by  the  severity  of  the  problems  they  pos- 
sess. While  we  in  the  upper  Great  Plains 
region  are  fortunate  to  have  escaped  in 
large  measure  the  extremes  of  poverty 
and  unemployment  that  have  affected 
other  sections,  we  still  are  faced  with  the 
very  real  problem  that  as  a  region  we 
have  not  fully  shared  in  the  growth  and 
development  that  has  characterized  this 
Nation  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
for  one,  is  possessed  of  a  great  potential 
for  development  but  also  has  severe  prob- 
lems which  have  greatly  hindered  the 
development  of  that  potential.  Among 
these  problems  are  inadequate  rainfall, 
extremes  of  climate,  great  distances  from 
large  population  centers,  and,  as  Senator 
McGovern  has  mentioned,  some  in- 
stances of  unwise  agricultural  develop- 
ment which  have  caused  the  wasting  and 
misuse  of  our  agricultural  potential. 

The  Commission  which  would  be  au- 
thorized under  the  bUl  introduced  to- 
day would  focus  the  attention  not  only 
of  the  people  of  this  area  but  of  the 
entire  Nation  upon  our  problems  and 
upon  our  potential  to  surmount  them. 
For  several  years  I  have  been  suggest- 
ing the  need  for  a  more  detailed  study 
of  our  vast  mineral  resources  so  that 
when  the  demand  comes — and  it  will 
come — we  will  be  able  to  contribute  our 
riches  to  the  national  economy. 

The  proposal  also  contained  in  this 
bill  for  a  historic  parkway  to  link  to- 
gether the  many  historic  sites  and  nat- 
ural wonders  which  have  become  a  part 
of  our  Nation's  heritage  will  also  pro- 
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vide  a  welcome  impetus  to  the  develop- 
ment of  what  is  certainly  one  of  our 

^irlSJTouMbe  noted  that  this  is 
no  program  imposed  upon  the  States 
?,oni  Washington,  but  is  rather  a  co- 
operative effort  of  all  branches  of  gov- 
prnment  of  private  economy,  and  the 
treat  educational  and  scientific  institu- 
?  ons  of  our  area.  To  me.  this  is  the  only 
sovmd  approach  to  a  problem  of  this 

"'m^  President,  I  realize  that  to  some 
neoDle  the  word  "planning"  is  synon- 
vmous  with  socialism  and  that  any  at- 
empt  to  systematically  provide  for  our 
future  is  heresy.    But  it  is  my  firm  be- 
ief  that  we  cannot  afford  to  sit  back 
and  accept  what  the  future  will  bring, 
that  we  must  begin  now  to  utilize  the 
spirit  of  our  people  and  the  resources 
of  our  area  to  make  that  future  bright 
with  success   and   prosperity.     To  fail 
to  provide  a  plan  for  our  future  is  to 
indulge  in  a  reckless  gamble  with  our 
very  economic   survival   as   the   stakes. 
This    we    cannot,    we    must    not.    do. 
Again,  let  me  say  how  pleased  I  am  to 
loin   in    sponsorship    of    this    measure 
which  I  believe  constitutes  needed  action 
for  a  better  future  for  my  State,  my 
region,  and  my  country. 

PROTECTION  FROM  DISEASED 
MEAT  SOUGHT 

Mrs  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
more  than  a  half  century  of  Federal 
meat  inspection  has  brought  health  pro- 
tection and  pocketbook  savings  to  con- 
sumers since  Congress  enacted  the  fii-st 
Meat  Inspection  Act  of  1906.  But  the 
public  confidence  in  a  wholesome  meat 
supply  today  is  undermined  because  a 
small  minority  of  meatpackers  supply  18 
percent  of  our  market  with  meats  either 
inadequately  inspected  or  not  inspected 

at  all. 

I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  identical 
to  H.R.  538  championed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  able  Representa- 
tive Neal  Smith,  of  Iowa.  This  measure 
not  only  provides  protection  for  the  con- 
sumer, but  protects  all  those  whose  live- 
lihood depends  on  meat.  Our  hvestock 
producers  and  feeders  require  a  con- 
tinuing market  for  their  meat  animals 
Producers  also  need  protection  against 
livestock  losses  through  inspection  that 
permits  early  detection  of  obscure  ani- 
mal diseases. 

Both  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations have  supported  legislation 
that  would  broaden  inspection— in  coop- 
eration with  the  State  and  industry— to 
cover  all  meat  slaughtered  in  the  United 
States.  In  a  Presidential  message  of 
March  15.  1962,  concerning  consumer 
protection.  President  Kennedy  said: 

A  fifth  of  all  the  meat  slaughtered  in  the 
United  States  is  not  now  inspected  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  because  the  cov- 
erage of  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  Is  restricted 
to  meat  products  moving  across  State  lines 


President  Johnson  has  requested  legis- 
lation "to  insure  that  all  meat  and  poul- 
try sold  in  the  United  States— intrastate 
as  well  as  interstate — is  inspected  for 
safety  and  wholesomeness.  either  by  the 


Department  of  Agriculture  or  in  cooper- 
ation with  State  authorities."  This  re- 
quest was  applauded  by  the  Agriculture 
Department,  the  United  Packinghouse. 
Food  and  Allied  Workers  of  America,  the 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters,  and  Butcher 
Workingmen's  Union. 

The  Neuberger  proposal  extends  pro- 
tection by  permitting  State  and  Federal 
cooperation  in  meat  inspection  services. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be 
empowered  to  designate  State  agencies 
to  work  with  Federal  meat  inspectors 
under  standards  regarded  essential  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Federal-State  cooperation  also  would 
permit  contracts  for  the  use  of  the  Fed- 
eral seal  so  that  customers  would  know 
when  they  are  protected. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  permitted  to  exempt  plants 
which  are  in  interstate  commerce  but 
slaughter  less  than  50.000  pounds  of  cat- 
tle sheep,  swine,  goats,  or  horses  a  week 
and  process  less  than  20.000  pounds  of 
meat  or  meat  food  products  a  week.  -The 
Secretary  could  end  this  exemption  when 
he  found  such  action  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  consuming  public. 

Although  80  percent  of  the  meat  is 
nropevly  inspected,  many  consumers  as 
a  practical  matter  are  unable  to  tell 
whether  they  are  getting  inspected  or 
uninspected  meat  and  too  many  assume 
that  it  is  all  adequately  inspected.  In  a 
recent  report,  the  United  Packinghouse 
Workers  Association  stated: 

The  members  of  this  union  have  good  rea- 
son to  warn  the  American  public  that  it 
faces  a  grave  danger  in  the  rapidly  expand- 
ine  volume  of  meat  slaughtered  and  proc- 
essed which  escapes  adequate  inspection 
under  Federal  and  State  legislation. 

Mr  President,  a  survey  conducted  by 
the  US  Department  of  Agriculture  2 
years  ago  found  meat  from  diseased 
carcasses  being  prepared  for  human  con- 
sumption in  slaughtering  and  other 
processing  establishments  exempt  from 
Federal  meat  inspection  under  the  pres- 
ent law.  This  report  revealed  that  some 
of  the  nonfederally  inspected  plants 
were  contaminated  and  were  using  un- 
safe chemical  additives.  It  also  reported 
the  use  of  improper  cleaning  techniques, 
false  labels,  and  failure  to  detect  or  con- 
trol dangerous  parasites  such  as 
trichinosis. 

The  use  of  harmful  or  otherwise  un- 
acceptable additives  can  be  successfully 
prevented  only  by  actions  of  trained  in- 
spectors having  at  their  disposal  com- 
petent laboratory  facilities,  such  as  those 
provided  by  the  bill  I  have  introduced 

Meat  inspection  varies  significantly 
from  State  to  State.  Some  allow  meat 
products  to  contain  hog  blood,  lungs,  de- 
tergents, antibiotics,  and  excessive 
amounts  of  water.  Lax  inspection  in 
other  States  results  in  contaminated 
meats,  false  labels,  and  improper  clean- 
ing techniques.  Nineteen  States  do  not 
bother  with  inspection  of  any  kind.  Aria 
only  five  States  have  adequate  State 
meat  inspection  laws  to  protect  therr 
citizens  against  meat  bemg  sold  to  them 
from  cancer-eyed  cows,  diseased  pigs, 
and  unwholesome  parts  of  the  carcass. 


This  bill  would  encourage  more  States 
to  help  close  the  gap  in  meat  inspection 
standards  now  existing,  and  it  would  in 
no  way  conflict  with  the  passage  of  State 
laws  providing  for  meat  inspection  in 
those  plants  which  are  not  now  covered 
by  Federal  j  urisdiction . 

I  believe  the  packers,  as  well  as  Con- 
gress, have  the  responsibility  to  urge  re- 
form for  the  small  minority  of  unin- 
spected packers  and  processors  who  re- 
main exempt  under  the  present  enact- 
ment. The  American  consumer  should 
have  the  assurance  that  all  meat  bought 
is  guaranteed  inspection  by  Federal 
standards.  Hearings  on  meat  inspection 
should  not  be  delayed  any  longer.  Ex- 
panding the  coverage  of  Federal  meat 
inspection  standards  is  necessary  now. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  663)  to  extend  Federal 
meat  inspection  and  to  permit  coopera- 
tion with  State  meat  inspection  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mrs.  Neuberger.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  a^d  Forestry. 


AMENDMENT  OF  U.S.  PUBLIC  LAND 
LAWS 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill,  cosponsored  by 
my  colleagues,  Senator  Bartlett  and 
Senator  Moss,  designed  to  eliminate  one 
of  the  many  anachronistic  provisions  of 
the  U.S.  public  land  laws  which  has 
been  exceedingly  troublesome  for  many 
years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  refeiTed. 
The  bill  (S.  667)  to  prohibit  private 
contests  against  certain  public  land  en- 
tries, introduced  by  Mr.  Gruening  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  would  repeal  existing  law 
which  permits  private  citizens  to  claim 
homesteads  on  which  the  original  entry- 
men  have  failed  to  comply  with  the 
residence  and  cultivation  requirements 
of  the  homestead  laws. 

For  nearly  100  years  it  has  been  pos- 
sible for  individuals,  in  effect,  to  "jimip 
claims"  of  other  settlers  on  the  public 
domain.     It  has  been  all  too  frequent 
a  practice.    It  has  encouraged  individ- 
uals seeking  an  easy  way  of  acquiring 
land    to    watch    for    failures    of    their 
neighbors  to  comply  with  homestead  law 
requirements  and  seize  an  opportumty 
to  file  a  contest  of  the  original  entry  in 
the  local  land  office.    When  this  hap- 
pens, it  is  necessary  for  the  first  settler 
to  undertake  great  expense  and  effort  to 
defend  his  claim   against  that  of  tne 
contestant.     Although  private  cojiteste 
do  not  often  result  in  the  invahdation 
of  an  original  claim,  this  result  is  some- 
times achieved  and  the  contestant  suc- 
ceeds to  rights  to  land  on  which  his 
neighbor  may  have-  expended  great  ef- 
fort and.  often,   considerable  sums   of 
money  looking  toward  ownership  of  the 
land. 
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In  addition  to  stirring  up  troublesome 
controversy  between  individual  citizens, 
the  result  of  the  private  contest  proce- 
dure is  that  the  individuals  initiating 
contests  assume  the  responsibility,  prop- 
erly that  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, to  determine  whether  or  not 
homesteaders  comply  with  requirements 
of  the  public  land  laws.  It  is  my  view 
that  the  question  as  to  whether  a  home- 
steader is  in  compliance  with  the  law  or 
not  should  properly  be  determined  only 
at  the  initiation  of  the  Government 
agency  concerned  and  not  by  the  whim 
of  a  contesting  claimant. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission,  which  was  es- 
tablished by  Public  Law  88-606.  will 
design  a  reformation  of  Federal  land 
laws  of  the  United  States  to  provide  an 
effective  system  for  management  and 
disposition  of  the  public  lands.  All  con- 
cerned are  aware  that  the  existing  leg- 
islation in  this  field  is  woefully  inade- 
quate and  should  be  replaced  by  modern 
legislative  provisions. 

Meanwhile,  pending  the  thorough  re- 
view of  the  public  land  laws  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Commission,  there  are 
specific  remedies  which  can  be  accom- 
plished in  specific  instances  without 
waiting  for  a  full  review  of  this  field  of 
legislation.  Clearly,  the  private  contest 
statutes  are  in  this  category. 

I  urge  early  and  favorable  action  on 
this  bill. 


TO  AMEND  THE  ARMS  CONTROL  AND 
DISARMAMENT  ACT.  AS  AMENDED. 
IN  ORDER  TO  INCREASE  THE  AU- 
THORIZATION FOR  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended,  in 
order  to  increase  the  authorization  for 
appropriations. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Piesident  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  and  I  am  introducing  it  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to 
which  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public  may  dire:t  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  to  the  President  dated 
January  13.  1965,  with  regard  to  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  672)  to  amend  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act.  as 
amended,  in  order  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  PuLBRiGHT.  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 


and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.  672 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
second  sentence  of  section  49(a)  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended 
(22  U.S.C.  2589(a) ) .  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  after  '•$20,000.000".  the  follow- 
ing: "and  for  the  four  fiscal  years  1966 
through  1969.  the  sum  of  $55,000,000.". 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Pulbright 

is,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Arms  Control 
AND  Disarmament  Agency, 
Washington,  January  13, 1965. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  submit  herewith, 
for  your  approval  and  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress, proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  In  order 
to  extend  the  authorization  for  appropri- 
ations for  this  Agency.  This  proposed 
amendment  has  one  purpose:  to  authorize 
appropriations  of  $55  million  for  the  4-year 
period  of  fiscal  years  1966  through  1969. 
Since  the  current  authorization  Is  inade- 
quate to  permit  operations  much  beyond 
June  30,  1965.  this  legislation  will  be  re- 
quired to  keep  the  Agency  operating.  Early 
enactment  Is  necessary  to  permit  timely 
congressional  consideration  of  the  Agency's 
fiscal  1966  budget  estimates. 

As  you  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  en- 
hancing our  national  security  through  the 
verified  control  and  reduction  of  worldwide 
armaments  and  through  other  measures  to 
lessen  the  risk  of  war  Is  a  U.S.  foreign  policy 
goal  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  United 
States  has  already  achieved  three  significant 
measures  toward  this  end:  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty,  the  communications  link  be- 
tween Washington  and  Moscow,  and  the 
U.N.  resolution  against  weapons  In  space.  In 
addition,  we  are  cutting  back  oui  planned 
production  of  nuclear  materials,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
announced  that  they  Intend  to  make  cut- 
backs In  theirs.  The  Agency  has  played  a 
key  role  In  the  development  of  the  current 
U.S.  proposals  before  the  18-Natlon  Disarm- 
ament Conference;  namely  to  freeze  the  pro- 
duction of  strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles, 
to  halt  production  of  fissionable  materials  for 
weapons  use,  to  create  observation  posts  to 
reduce  the  danger  of  war  by  miscalculation 
and  surprise  attack,  and  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  Into  the  national 
control  of  countries  currently  not  possessing 
them. 

Attempts  directed  toward  arms  control  and 
other  measures  to  lessen  the  threat  of  war 
are  no  longer  Utopian  dreams.  The  work  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
has  become  an  Integral  part  of  our  overall 
national  security  policy.  Indeed,  the  need 
for  arms-control  measures  Is  becoming  even 
more  acute  as  more  nations  develop  a  nuclear 
capability  and  as  the  arms  race  remains  with 
us.  Armaments  alone  can  no  longer  Increase 
security;  the  unchecked  Increase  of  these 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  can  only  dimin- 
ish our  safety  and  the  hope  for  peace. 

Research  In  arms  control  and  disarmament 
Is  Imperative  If  realistic  International  agree- 
ments are  to  be  reached.  The  complexity  of 
arms-control  negotiations  requires  system- 
atic and  comprehensive  study  In  the  develop- 
ment of  policy  proposals.  The  chief  value  of 
this  endeavor  Is  to  allow  the  United  States 
to  make  concrete  proposals  for  arms-control 
measures  which  will  not  Jeopardize  our  se- 
curity Interests  vls-a-vls  the  relative  balance 
of  power  in  the  world,  and  which  will  assure 
that  such  agreements  permit  proper  Inspec- 
tion and  verification  to  prevent  possible 
subterfuges  by  other  nations.  It  also  has  an 
ancillary    value    In    demonstrating    to    our 


allies,   adversaries,  as  well  as  neutrals,  the 
Importance  we  attach  to  arms  control. 

To  fulfill  the  Agency's  responsibility  as  a 
repository  of  knowledge  on  the  technical, 
economic,  military,  and  political  aspects  of 
arms  control,  made  especially  difficult  by  the 
rapidly  changing  world  scene,  to  back  up 
proposals  cxirrently  before  the  18-Natlon  Dis- 
armament Conference,  and  to  prepare  new 
proposals  In  support  of  your  continuing 
quest  for  peace,  the  Agency  must  have  au- 
thorization to  carry  on  Its  efforts  during  the 
years  ahead.  Specifically,  the  Agency  must 
have  resources  to  pursue  vital  studies  aimed 
at  preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons, 
controlling  and  reducing  arms,  and  develop- 
ing other  measures  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
war.  Although  the  United  States  has  already 
achieved  significant  progress  In  making  the 
world  safer  from  the  ever-present  nuclear 
threat,  the  quest  must  continue  and  even 
Intensify  during  the  coming  years. 

The  road  to  peace  and  arms  control  Is  slow 
and  arduous,  but  It  Is  one  which  we  must 
travel.  Therefore,  I  believe  our  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  should  be  for  a  pe- 
riod adequate  to  allow  for  long-range  re- 
search planning  and  to  emphasize  our  deter- 
mination In  making  this  effort.  I  believe  a 
4-year  authorization  for  fiscal  years  1966 
through  1969  would  accomplish  these  pur- 
poses. 

Faithfully  yours, 

William  C.  Foster. 


January  22,1965 
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REPEAL  OF  EQUAL-TIME  PROVISION 
OF  COMMUNICATIONS  ACT  OP 
1934 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  repeal  permanently  the  so-called 
equal-time  provision  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934. 

This  is  the  provision  which  says  that 
if  a  radio  or  television  station  gives  any 
free  time  to  one  candidate  for  public 
office,  it  must  accord  equal  time  to  all 
other  aspirants,  no  matter  how  small 
their  followings  may  be. 

In  presidential  campaigns  this  law 
has  prevented  the  networks  from  offer- 
ing their  facilities  to  the  nominees  of  the 
major  political  parties,  because  if  they 
did  so  they  would  be  required  to  allocate 
similar  time  periods  to  any  number  of 
fringe  candidates. 

In  1960  Congress  suspended  the  equal- 
time  provision  for  that  one  campaign, 
and  it  enabled  the  networks  to  make 
their  facilities  available  for  the  Ken- 
nedy-Nixon debates,  which  served  to 
point  up  the  issues  of  that  campaign  as 
no  other  device  could  have  done. 

Congress  considered  another  suspen- 
sion of  the  law  in  1964,  but  failed  to  pass 
the  necessary  legislation. 

In  a  recent  editorial  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  refers  to  an  offer  of  free  time 
for  major  party  candidates  in  1964,  pro- 
vided the  equal  time  law  was  suspended 
and  added: 

The  offer  died  when  congressional  Demo- 
crats, who  had  favored  legislation  providing 
suspension,  reversed  themselves  and  killed  It, 
apparently   to  prevent  presidential  debates. 

Then  the  editorial  proceeds  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  letter  from  Frank  Stanton. 
President  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System.  Inc. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  always  have 
favored  the  repeal,  of  the  equal-time  law, 
I  am  now  introducing  a  repeal  bill  and 
hope  this  Congress  will  act  promptly  on 


it  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
pubUshed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
tjie  Stanton  letter  referred  to  in  the 
Wall  Street  Jom-nal. 

TTie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
hp  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  RECORD. 

The  bill  <S.  673)  to  amend  section  315 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  so  as 
to  eliminate  the  statutory  requirement 
of  affording  equal  time  for  use  of  broad- 
casting stations  by  candidates  for  pubUc 
office  introduced  by  Mr.  Robertson,  was 
received  read  twice  by  its  Utle,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Robertson 
is,  as  follows: 

TV  AND  THE  Candidates 

EDITOR     THE    WALL    STREET    JOURNAL: 

I  read  with  great  Interest  your  editorial 
entitled  "Time  To  Remove  a  Speech  Impedi- 
ment" (January  6)  In  which  you  forcefully 
charge  the  ridiculous  so-called  equal-time 
provision  of  the  Communications  Act  (sec. 
315)  with  at  least  part  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  recent  campaign,  which  you  called 
one  of  the  most  unlnformatlve  In  memory. 
You  rightly  urge  repeal  of  this  antiquated 
nrovlslon  which,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
prevents  television  during  election  campaigns 
from  performing  the  enlightening  role  of 
which  It  Is  demonstrably  capable. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  for  over  a 
decade  we  have  been  fighting  to  get  this  law 
changed.  We  have  petitioned  Congress 
countless  times  and  been  joined  by  many 
Important  institutions  throughout  the  coun- 
try In  presenting  Incontrovertible  evidence 
that  repeal  of  section  315  was  clearly  in  the 
public  interest. 

We  have  made  many  proposals.  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  a  letter  we  delivered  to 
the  chairmen  of  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic National  Committees  [prior  to  the 
1964  campaign  and  assuming  suspension  of 
the  equal-time  provision]. 

•The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  of- 
fers, over  the  CBS  Television  and  Radio  Net- 
works, prime  time  for  an  extended  series  of 
Joint  appearances  of  the  major  parties'  presi- 
dential candidates  and  of  their  vlce-presl- 
dentlal  candidates,  during  the  8-week  period 
from  Labor  Day  to  Election  Day.  These 
Joint  appearances — whatever  the  number 
and  length  agreed  upon  by  the  opposing 
candidates — will  not  be  available  for  spon- 
sorship. •   •   • 

"We  hope  very  much  that  the  candidates 
win  see  their  way  clear  to  appear  In  1964  In 
direct  dialogs,  where  there  can  be  an  ex- 
change of  views  and  questions  between  them." 
As  a  practical  matter,  section  315  not  only 
prevents  face-to-face  discussions  of  the  type 
described  above,  but  many  Individual  ap- 
pearances by  the  candidate. 

To  Illustrate,  last  October  Senator  Gold- 
water  requssted  time  to  respond  to  the  Presi- 
dent's broadcast  report  to  the  Nation  on  the 
explosion  of  the  Chinese  atom  bomb  and  the 
replacement  of  Chairman  Khrushchev.  CBS 
would  have  granted  Senator  Goldwater's  re- 
quest were  It  not  for  the  fact  that  If  we  had 
done  so,  we  would  have  been  subject  to 
claims  not  only,  theoretically,  on  behalf  of 
the  President  for  a  second  appearance,  but 
also  by  up  to  10  minor  party  candidates.  As 
It  was,  we  had  already  received  demands 
from  five  of  the  minor  candidates.  Our  posi- 
tion was  upheld  both  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  and  by  the  courts. 
Congress  has  a  clear  mandate  to  correct 
what  Is  In  effect  a  deplorable  short-changing 
of  the  American  people.  To  this  end  I  hope 
your  editorial  voice  will  continue  to  be  heard. 
Frank  Stanton, 

President, 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc. 
New  York  Citt. 


CONTRIBUTION  TO  CERTAIN  IN- 
HABITANTS OF  THE  RYUKYU  IS- 
LANDS FOR  DEATH  AND  INJURY 
OF  PERSONS.  AND  FOR  USE  OF 
AND  DAMAGE  TO  PRIVATE  PROP- 
ERTY 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  for  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye],  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  joint  resolution 
to  authorize  a  contribution  to  certain  in- 
habitants of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  for 
death  and  injury  of  persons,  and  for  use 
of  and  damage  to  private  property,  aris- 
ing from  acts  and  omissions  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  or  members  thereof,  after 
August  15,  1945,  and  before  April  28, 1952. 
The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  I  am  introducing  it  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  specific  resolution  to 
which  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  resolution,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  together  with  the  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  dated 
January  8,  1955.  to  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  in  regard  to  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  and  letter  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S,J.  Res.  32)  to 
authorize  a  contribution  to  certain  in- 
habitants of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  for 
death  and  injury  of  persons,  and  for  use 
of  and  damage  to  private  property,  aris- 
ing from  acts  and  omissions  of  the  US. 
Armed  Forces,  or  members  thereof,  af- 
ter August  15,  1945,  and  before  April  28. 
1952,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fulbright  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Inouye)  .  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  32 

Whereas  certain  persons  of  the  Rj'ukyu 
Islands  suffered  damages  Incident  to  the 
activities  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  members  thereof,  after  the  sur- 
render of  Japanese  forces  in  the  Ryukyus  on 
August  15.  1945,  and  before  the  effective  date 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan  on  April 
28,  1952; 

Whereas  article  19  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Japan  extinguished  the  legal  liability 
of  the  United  States  for  any  claims  of 
Japanese  nationals.  Including  Ryukyuans, 
with  the  result  that  the  United  States  has 
made  no  compensation  for  the  above- 
mentioned  damages  (except  for  use  of  land 
damage  to  land  during  the  period  from 
July  1.  1950,  to  April  28,  1952); 

Whereas  It  Is  particularly  consonant  with 
the  concern  of  the  United  States,  as  the 
sole  administering  authority  In  the  Ryukyu 
Islands,  for  the  welfare  of  the  Ryukyuan 
people,  that  those  Ryukyuans  who  suffered 
damages  Incident  to  the  activities  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces,  or  members 
thereof,  should  be  compensated  therefor; 

Whereas  payment  of  ex  gratia  compensa- 
tion, by  advancing  the  welfare  of  the  Ryu- 
kyuan people,  will  promote  the  security  In- 


terest, foreign  policy,  and  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  has  considered  the  evidence 
regarding  these  claims,  and  has  determined, 
in  an  equitable  manner,  those  claims  which 
are  meritorious,  and  the  amounts  thereof; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
the  United  States  should  make  an  ex  gratia 
contribution  to  the  persons  determined  by 
the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ryukyu  Is- 
lands to  be  meritorious  claimants.  In  the 
amounts  determined  by  him,  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  or  his  designee  should, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  pay  such  amounts  to  the 
claimants  or  their  legal  heirs,  as  a  civil  func- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Army;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  no  funds  appropriated  un- 
der this  joint  resolution  shall  be  disbursed 
to  satisfy  claims,  or  portions  thereof,  which 
have  been  satisfied  by  contributions  made  by 
the  Government  of  Japan. 

Sec  2  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $22,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  joint  resolution, 
which  funds  are  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able for  two  years  from  the  effective  date  of 
their  appropriation.  Any  funds  unobligated 
by  the  end  of  that  period  shall  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  3.  No  remuneration  on  account  of 
services  rendered  on  behalf  of  any  claimant 
in  connection  with  any  claim  shall  exceed  5 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  paid,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion on  such  claim.  Fees  already  paid  for 
such  services  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
amounts  authorized  under  this  joint  resolu- 
tion Anv  agreement  to  the  contrary  shall 
be  unlaw'ful  and  void.  Whoever,  In  the 
United  States  or  elsewhere,  demands  or  re- 
ceives, on  account  of  services  so  rendered, 
any  remuneration  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
permitted  bv  this  section,  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  there- 
of shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  twelve  months, 
or  both. 


The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Ftjlbright 

is  as  follows:  „  ,q«<; 

January  8,  1965. 

Hon.  Carl  Hayden. 

President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Hatden:  A  draft  of  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  a  contribution  to  certain 
inhabitants  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  for  death 
and  Injury  of  persons,  and  for  use  of  and 
damage  to  private  property,  arising  from  acts 
and  omissions  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  or 
members  thereof,  after  August  15,  1945.  and 
before  April  28,  1952,  Is  enclosed. 

This  proposal  Is  part  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  legislative  program  for  the  89th  Con- 
gress and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  administra- 
tion's program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  proposal  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Congress.  The  Department  of 
the  Army  has  been  designated  the  executive 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
civil  administration  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands, 
and  is  therefore  the  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  this  legislation. 
The  Department  of  State  concurs  In  this 
proposal,  from  the  vlewpoUit  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. It  Is  recommended  that  the  proposal  be 
enacted  by  the  Congress. 

PURPOSE   OF    THE    LEGISLATION 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
stated  in  the  tltie.  The  following  background 
Information  will  be  useful  In  considering  this 

bill. 

A.  Historical  background 

The  Ryukyu  Islands  became  an  integral 
part  of  Japan  in  1879.  This  area  was  re- 
garded  as  enemy  territory  by  the  VS.  Armed 
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Forces  during  World  War  II.   and   was   In- 
vaded by  them  on  Mnrch  26.  1945.    Hostilities 
ended  in  the  Ryukyiis  (!n  June  •^\.  10  15.  nnd 
Japane.se   forces   there   form.Tlly   surrendered 
on   August    15.    1945.     Full   mllitnry   govern- 
ment was  established  in  the  Islands  on  Sep- 
tember 21.  1045.    For  purposes  of  control  and 
administration,    the    Ryukyus    were    severed 
from  Japan,  and  Japanese  postwar  legisla- 
tion was  not.  of  itself,  extended  to  this  area. 
The  Treaty   of  Peace   with   Japan,   which 
was  signed  by  the  United  States  !;nd  other 
nations   at   San   Francisco  on   September   H. 
1951,   entered   into   force   on   April    28.   1952. 
By  article  3  thereof.  Japan  agreed  to  concur 
In  any  proposal  of  the  United  States  to  place 
the  Ryukyu  Islands  vmdcr  the  United  Na- 
tions   trusteeship   system,    with   the  United 
States   as  the  sole  administering  authority. 
Pending  the  making  of  such  a  proposal.  Ja- 
pan   gave    to    the    United    States    the    right 
to  exercise  all  and  anv  powers  of  administra- 
tion,   legl.slation.   and   Jurisdiction   over   the 
territory  and  inhabitants  of  the  Ryuku  Is- 
lands.   The  northernmost  group  of  these  Is- 
lands, known  as  the  Amaml  Oshima  group. 
was  returned  to  Japane.se  Jurisdiction  en  De- 
cember 25.  Ivi53.  and  Is  no  longer  considered 
a   part  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  as  they  are 
known  today. 

The  Presideiit  has  asserted.  In  the  budget 
of  the  U.S.  Government  for  fiscal  year  1965. 
that  "to  protect   the  security  of  the  United 
States   and    of    the    free    world,    the   United 
States   will   continue   responsibility   for   the 
administration      of     the     Ryukyu     Islands 
as   long   as    conditions    of    threat   and    ten- 
sion   In    the   Far   East   require   the   mainte- 
nance of  military  bases  in  these  islands." 
B.  Governmental  arrangevienta 
Under  the  provisions  of  Executive  Order 
No.  10713.  dated  June  5.   1957,  as  amended 
by  Executive  Order  No.  11010.  dated  March  19. 
1962.  the  President  delegated  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  the  responsibility  of  exercising  the 
above-mentioned   powers  of  administration, 
legislation.      and      Jurisdiction      over      the 
Ryukyus.  subject  to  the  direction  and  con- 
trol  of  the  President.     The  basic  order  es- 
tablished    a     civil     administration     of    the 
Ryukyu  Islands  ( USCAR ) .  headed  by  a  High 
Commissioner  appointed  from  among  the  ac- 
tive-duty    members     of     the     U.S.     Armed 
Forces.     The  1962  amendment  to  the  basic 
order   also   provided    for    a    civilian    official. 
\mder    the    High    Commissioner,    called    the 
Civil  Adminl.'itrator:    his  powers  and  duties 
are  such  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the 
High      Commissioner.        The      basic      order 
charged  the  Secretary  of  State  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  conducting  Ryukyuan  rela- 
tions   with    foreign    countries    and    Interna- 
tional organizations.    It  also  established  the 
Government  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands   (GRI). 
which,   under  the  High   Commissioner,   had 
exten.slve   powers    in    the   legislative,   execu- 
tive, and  judicial  fields. 

C.  Nature  of  claims 
The  presence  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  constituted  a  military  occu- 
pation from  Jime  21.  1945.  until  April  28. 
1952.  Certain  damages  were  caused  during 
this  period  to  residents  of  the  Ryukyu  Is- 
lands by  various  acts  and  omissions  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  or  of  their  members. 
These  damages  ranged  from  the  uncompen- 
sated use  of  real  and  personal  property,  tak- 
en over  for  the  legitimate  requirements  of 
the  occupying  forces,  to  tortious  acts  by 
members  of  the  forces. 

It  Is  a  generally  recognized  principle  of 
International  law,  partlcu'arly  as  reflected 
In  the  provisions  of  the  Hague  Convention 
No.  rv  of  1907  (w^ich  has  been  ratified 
by  both  the  United  States  and  Japan),  that 
Individuals  whose  personal  or  real  property 
Is  used  or  taken  by  occupation  forces  are 
entitled  to  fair  compensation  for  such  use. 
In  other  occupations  of  enemy  territory  by 


US.  Armed  Forces  during  and  after  World 
War  II,  such  compensation  was  normally 
provided,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  by 
the  existing  local  governments.  This  prin- 
ciple applied  also  to  claims  arising  from 
death  or  personal  injury  suffered  by  resi- 
dents of  the  occupied  territory  due  to  acts 
or  omitsions  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  of  their 
members. 

However,  the  absence  of  any  financially 
responsible  local  government  In  the  Ryukyus 
In  the  immediate  postwar  years  unfortu- 
nately resulted  in  the  nonpayment  of  any 
compensation  to  individual  Ryukyuans  for 
the  use  of  or  damage  to  their  property  by 
the  U.S.  occupation  forces  during  the  pre- 
treaty  period  (with  one  exception,  as  will 
be  explained  below),  or  for  any  pretreaty 
tort  claims  for  death  or  personal  injury 
caused  by  such  forces  or  members  thereof. 

In  any  event.  U.S.  liability  for  Ryukyuan 
claims  arising  during  that  period  was  formal- 
ly extinguished  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace  witli 
j'ap.m.  which  entered  into  force  on  April  28. 
1052.  In  article  19a  of  this  treaty,  Japan 
waived  all  Its  claims,  and  those  of  its  na- 
tionals (including  Ryukyuans),  against  the 
Allied  Powers  and  their  nationals,  arising 
from  the  war  and  occupation  of  Japanese 
territory  prior  to  the  coming  into  force  of 
tlie  treaty.  (Unlike  other  agreements  with 
former  enemy  states,  this  treaty  did  not  re- 
quire Japan  to  settle  and  pay  the  claims  of 
its  nationals  against  the  other  contracting 
parties.)  Accordingly,  the  United  States, 
on  the  basis  that  it  has  thus  been  absolved 
from  legal  responsibility  for  payment  of 
these  claims,  denies  legal  liability  for  such 
claims  and  therefore  has  not  paid  them — 
except  for  certain  claims  relating  to  rental 
of  land  and  damages  thereto  during  the  last 
2  years  of  the  occupation  period,  as  will  be 
explained  herewith. 

Beginning  with  the  effective  date  of  July 
1,  1950.  the  principle  of  uncompensated 
requisitioning  of  Ryukyuan  private  property 
was  abandoned  in  favor  of  leasehold  arrange- 
ments, with  rentals  paid  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment; payments  have  also  been  made  to 
cover  the  cost  of  restoring  lands  damaged 
during  that  period.  These  arrangements 
were  undertaken  on  the  basis  of  Implied 
leases,  executed  by  virtue  of  the  retroactive 
provisions  of  Civil  Administration  Proclama- 
tion No.  26.  dated  December  5,  1953.  These 
particular  pretreaty  claims  may  thus  be  re- 
garded as  covered  by  article  19b  of  the  treaty, 
which  specifically  exempts  from  the  waiver 
provision  of  article  19a  those  claims  which 
are  "specifically  recognized  In  the  laws  of 
any  Allied  Power  enacted  since  September  2, 
1945."  These  already  satisfied  pretreaty 
claims,  of  course,  are  not  Included  among  the 
claims  covered  by  the  attached  draft  legisla- 
tion. 

As  a  matter  of  related  Interest,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  denies  legal  llablUty  for 
pretreaty  claims  In  the  home  islands  of 
Japan,  but  has  provided  some  compensation 
to  such  Japanese  claimants.  Although  the 
Government  of  Japan  similarly  denies  legal 
liability  for  pretreaty  claims  In  the  Ryukyu 
Islands,  In  1957  It  made  solatia  pajmients  to 
Ryukyuan  pretreaty  claimants  In  the 
amount  of  1  billion  yen  (approximately  $2.8 
million).  The  amount  of  these  solatia  has 
been  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  claims 
covered  by  the  proposed  legislation,  and  a 
specific  stipulation  has  been  Included  there- 
in, precluding  disbursement  of  funds  appro- 
priated thereunder  for  claims  already  satis- 
fled  by  the  Government  of  Japan.  Although 
the  Government  of  Japan,  when  paying  these 
solatia,  stipulated  that  the  amount  thereof 
would  be  repaid  to  It,  should  the  Ryukyuan 
claimants  succeed  in  obtaining  compensa- 
tion from  the  U.S.  Government  for  these 
claims,  this  stipulation  was  a  unilateral  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Japan, 
and  has  never  been  agreed  to  by  the  U.S. 
Government. 


D.  U.S.  policy  regarding  these  claims 
The  claims  to  be  compensated  by  this  bill 
have  been  presented  by  Ryukyuans  to  the 
high  commi.ssloner  and  to  his  predecessors 
during  the  years  since  the  treaty  entered  into 
elfect.  Numerous  petitions  in  this  matter 
have  also  been  sutamitted  to  him  and  to  other 
officials  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Most  re- 
cently.  In  1960,  the  Ryukyuan  members  of 
the  High  Commissioner's  Land  Advisory 
Committee  submitted  to  him  a  comprehen- 
sive petition,  requesting  compensation  for 
these  claims.  Althou'^h  recognlviing  that  the 
United  States  had  no  legal  liability  for  such 
claims,  the  High  Commissioner  forwarded 
this  petition  to  tho  Department  of  the  Army, 
recommending  that  the  United  States  review 
this  entire  problem  with  a  view  toward 
modifying  its  past  policy  of  relying  solely  on 
the  legal  merits  of  the  case,  and  that  it  now 
give  due  emphasis  to  related  considerations 
of  equity  and  moral  responsibility. 

The  Hlgli  Commissioner's  recommendation 
for  a  review  of  this  problem  was  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  and, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  concurrence  of  both  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  high  commissioner  was  directed 
to  undertake  a  review  of  the  entire  subject 
of  Ryukyuan  pretreaty  claims,  to  include  dis- 
cussions with  the  Ryukyuan  claimants,  their 
representatives,  and  the  Government  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands.  An  announcement  to  this 
effect  was  released  by  the  Higli  Commi.'^sioner 
on  April  6,  1961.  In  his  announcement,  the 
High  Commissioner  noted  that  he  thereby  as- 
sumed no  legal  responsibility  or  commitment 
to  settle  these  claims,  and  stated  that  they 
were  being  reviewed  because  of  the  concern  of 
the  United  States,  as  the  administering  au- 
thority in  the  Ryukyus,  for  the  well-being  of 
the  Ryukyuan  people.  Advance  copies  of  this 
announcement  had  previously  been  distrib- 
uted to  tb ;  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  members  of  the 
concerned  committees  of  both  the  Senate 
and  House,  and  to  selected  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen. 

The  High  Commissioner  subsequently 
established  a  joint  Ryukyuan-Amerlcan 
group  to  conduct  the  review,  the  American 
members  of  which  were  appointed  by  him- 
self and  the  Ryukyuan  members  by  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  Government  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands.  The  committee  examined  all  of  the 
evidence  in  this  matter  and  reviewed  it  in 
accordance  with  equitable  standards  that  had 
previously  been  developed,  and  applied  with 
considerable  success,  in  reviewing  claims  sub- 
mitted to  the  U.S.  Government  by  residents 
of  other  areas  In  the  Far  East.  The  commit- 
tee completed  its  study  and  submitted  a 
unanimous  report  to  the  High  Commi.ssioner 
on  March  23.  1962.  After  reviewing  the  com- 
mittee's report,  the  High  Commissioner 
transmitted  It  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army  on  October  16.  1962.  The  High  Com- 
missioner supported  the  committee's  con- 
clusions and  recommended  that  appropriate 
action  be  taken  to  seek  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress for  authorization  of  the  proposed  pay- 
ments. This  legislative  proposal  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  committee's  study  and  of  the 
High  Commissioner's  recommendation 
thereon. 

Bills  seeking  the  same  objective  as  this 
proposal  were  Introduced  In  the  86th.  87th, 
and  88th  Congresses,  but  were  not  enacted. 
The  proposed  payments  are  considered 
warranted  because  of  the  concern  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  administering  authority 
in  the  Ryukyus.  for  the  well-being  of  the 
Ryukyuan  people.  Payment  of  these  claims 
win  also  provide  effective  redress  for  an 
acknowledged  inequity,  which  has  caused 
these  claimants  to  throw  themselves  on  the 
mercy  of  the  U.S.  Government,  which  has 
full  jurisdiction  over  them.  It  would  also 
promote  the  security  interests  of  the  United 
States,  by  fostering  an  atmosphere  of  respect 
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nn  the  part  of  the  Ryukyuan  people  for  the 
niriVof  falrplay  and  equity  evidenced  by 
the  US  Government.  In  keeping  with  the 
Image'  and  record  of  American  practices 
thrnuehout  the  world. 

"^Whlle  the  legal  position  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Is  quite  clear.  In  view  of  the  above- 
mrtloned  extinguishment  of  our   liability 
SJtl'iese  claims  by  article  19  of  the  treaty, 
he  fact  that  the  Individual  claimants  were, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  left  uncom- 
l»nsited  during  the  7  years  of  the  occupa- 
Son    contrary  'to  the   practice   followed   In 
other  occupied  areas,  does  constitute  a  sltua- 
?ion  caUlng  for  equitable  adjustment  at  this 
t  me     in  referring  this  matter  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  executive  branch  believes  that  the 
nrob  em  should  be   regarded   in   this  light 
This  question  is  basically  keyed  to  the  moral 
imDcrative  of  living  up  to  the  demands  of 
eauity    even  where  no  legal  liability  exists. 
It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  this  be  the 
framework  for  legislative  consideration  of  the 
attached  proposal. 

E.  Cost  and  budget  data 
The  total  of  all  claims  which  have  been 
submitted  m  this  matter  was  originally  $43 
million  as  tabulated  In  the  above-mentioned 
netition  submitted  by  the  claimants  to  the 
Hieh  Commissioner.  However.  In  the  course 
of  the  review  conducted  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, as  approved  by  the  High  Commis- 
sioner the  total  of  the  meritorious  claims 
has  been  reduced  to  approximately  $22  mil- 
lion, broken  down  as  follows: 

Personal  injury  and  death ,,*»S°'^^° 

Land  rentals   (1945-50.--—    15.000.000 
Restoration  of  released  lands—     2.  500,  000 

Water  rights 50.000 

Property  damage,  growing  crops, 

^  * J.  oSU,  uuu 

If  this  legislative  proposal  is  enacted,  it  Is 
estimated  that  the  bulk  of  this  sum  would 
be  expended  within  1  years.  This  amount 
has  not  been  included  In  any  estimate  of 
appropriations  submitted  through  budget 
channels  by  either  the  Department  of  De- 
fense or  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

It  is  proposed  that  distribution  of  the 
requested  payments  would  be  made  by  the 
Government  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  under 
controls  established  by  the  High  Commis- 
sioner, and  would  not  require  additional 
civilian  employment  or  expenditures  for  per- 
sonnel services.  The  anticipated  negligible 
increase  in  general  administrative  expenses 
In  the  office  of  the  High  Commissioner  will 
be  absorbed  within  other  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

In  connection  with  the  operative  clause  of 
the  attached  joint  resolution,  it  Is  proposed 
that  a  tabulation  of  the  claims  determined 
by  the  High  Commissioner  to  be  meritorious 
will  be  submitted  to  the  respective  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  in  the  course  of  their 
consideration  of  this  proposal. 
Sincerely, 

Stephen  Ailes. 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 


The  amendment  (No.  3)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PRINTING  OF  SENATE  BILL  576 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  January  19,  I  introduced  a  bill 
( S.  576 ) .  to  encourage  physicians  to  prac- 
tice in  areas  having  a  shortage  of  doctors. 
The  Senate  gave  its  consent  to  hold  the 
bill  at  the  desk  until  January  26.  It  now 
appears  that  the  committee  is  prepared 
to  give  this  bill  its  immediate  considera- 
tion, and  therefore  there  is  no  need  to 
hold  the  bill  at  the  desk  for  that  length  of 
time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  *S.  57Gt  be  taken  from  the  desk  and 
be  sent  for  printing  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR   OF   BILL 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
boMiNicKl  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  363  and  that  his  name  appear  on  sub- 
sequent printings  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC  CONVERSION  AND  DI- 
VERSIFICATION COMMISSION- 
ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 


DEVELOPMENT    OF    APPALACHIAN 
REGION— AMENDMENTS   (AMEND- 
MENT NO.  3) 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ent  to  the  desk  an  amendment,  intended 
to  be  proposed  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart]  to  S.  3.  a  bill  to  provide  public 
works  and  economic  development  pro- 
grams and  the  planning  and  coordina- 
tion needed  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  the  Appalachian  region.  I  ask  that 
it  be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  30 
Senators  from  both  parties  have  joined 
in  cosponsoring  Senate  bill  30,  to  create 
an  Economic  Conversion  and  Diversifica- 
tion Commission,  Senators  Bartlett, 
Bayh,  Brewster,  Burdick,  Chitrch, 
Clark,  Gore.  Gruening.  Hartke,  Inouye, 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  Long  of  Missouri. 
MclNTYRE,  McGee.  Metcalf,  Mondale, 
MoNTOYA,  Morse,  Moss,  Muskie,  Nelson, 
Neuberger,  Randolph.  Ribicoff,  Scott, 
Tydings,  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  and  Young  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  the  30  cosponsors  of 
this  bill  be  added  thereto. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
represents  nearly  twice  as  many  Senators 
as  sponsored  the  bill  last  year.  I  have 
received  indications  from  many  more 
Senators  that  they  would  support  the  bill 
should  it  come  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  consideration. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  15 
Members  have  introduced  similar  legis- 
lation. Representatives  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Farbstein,  Joelson,  Rosenthal, 
Ryan.  Sickles,  Minish.  Rodino,  Edwards 
of  California.  Corman,  Grabowski,  Con- 
TE.  Long  of  Maryland,  and  Miller. 

Mr.  President,  cutbacks  in  defense 
spending  are  taking  place  and  will  con- 
tinue. Over  the  last  year  and  a  half, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  announced 
the  closing  of  some  125  miUtary  installa- 
tions with  a  total  reduction  of  nearly 
80  000  jobs.  The  military  budget  de- 
clined by  $500  million  last  year  and  an- 
other $300  million  this  year. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Arthur  D.  Little 
Co  warned  that  the  aerospace  industry 


faced  a  15-percent  drop  in  contract  rev- 
enue over  the  next  5  years.  The  report 
stated : 

Ti:ie  i'roduction  portion  of  the  defense 
budget  available  to  the  aerospace  industry 
will  decline  about  30  percent  and  defense 
research,  development,  testing,  and  evalua- 
tion will  decline  about  15  percent. 

It  is  increasingly  clear  that  to  put 
these  resources  no  longer  needed  for  de- 
fense to  constructive  use  in  the  civilian 
economy  will  require  more  than  just 
wishful  thinking.  It  will  require 
thoughtful  study  and  planning  on  Fed- 
eral, regional,  and  local  levels.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  create  a  high-level 
Federal  commission  to  work  on  the  prob- 
lem now  with  business  and  labor,  before 
the  full  impact  of  this  kind  of  techno- 
logical unemployment  hits. 

How  can  the  Federal  Government  help 
to  put  the  facihties  of  the  Black  Hills 
Ordnance  Depot  in  Igloo,  S.  Dak.,  to  pro- 
ductive use?  What  can  be  done  to  help 
the  10,000  employees  of  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  to  find  jobs  in  the  area  and 
put  some  of  the  finest  industrial  prop- 
erty in  New  York  City  to  proper  use? 
What  should  happen  to  the  Springfield 
Armory  in  Massachusetts  that  is  no 
longer  needed  for  ordnance  require- 
ments? How  can  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment work  with  the  citizens  of  Lincoln. 
Nebr..  to  replace  jobs  and  opportunities 
being  reduced  at  Federal  installations 
there?  Where  can  the  city  of  Seattle 
turn  for  guidance  and  help  in  meeting 
cutbacks  in  the  production  of  nuclear 
materials? 

Mr  President,  this  is  precisely  the  type 
of  question  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  able  to  answer— and  help 
defense  firms  and  federally  impacted 
communities  to  answer.  In  my  view,  this 
Commission  will  fill  a  vital  gap  and  en- 
able the  whole  countiy  to  benefit  from 
defense  cutbacks  by  intelligent  and  con- 
structive planning. 

The  bill  has  been  revised  to  meet  ob- 
jections that  were  raised  during  Com- 
merce Committee  hearings  last  year  and 
according  to  Business  Week  magazine, 
these  changes  have  won  White  House 
support  for  the  bill. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
discussing  the  plight  of  the  aerospace 
industry,  as  well  as  a  brief  article  from 
BusinessWeek. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  17,   1965) 
FtrruRE    FotTND    Uncertain    for    Aerospace 
Industry 
(By  Richard  Rutter) 
"When  there  Is  no  wind— row." 
That  is  reputedly  an  old  Chinese  proverb. 
-Well   this  is  the  time  for  companies  in  the 
aerospace  industry  to  row,"  says  Dan  A.  Kim- 
ball, chairman  of  the  Aerojet-General  Corp. 
This  remark  from  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
field  points  up  a  growing  concern  within  this 
largest  of  all  Industries.    The  concern  is  not 
so  much  over  the  immediate  future— which 
might  be  described  as  leveling  off  but  far 
from  depressed— as  over  the  rapidly  Intensi- 
fying competition  in  which  some  companies 
may  well  stiffer  and  others  simply  fail. 
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EITECT    or    CXJTBACK 

The  "wind"  In  the  aerospace  field  has  been 
provided  by  the  sharp  buildup  In  defense 
and  space  programs  in  recent  years.  Now, 
there  are  reduced  Government  expenditures, 
stretchouts,  the  fulfillment  of  many  military 
hardware  requirements,  and  a  cutback  in  the 
start  of  new  programs.  This  has  already  re- 
sulted in  a  sales  dip  for  some  companies. 

Aerojet,  for  instance,  last  year  had  Its 
second  best  year,  down  from  1963  after  a 
10-year  stretch  of  growth  In  sales. 

Aerojet  says  it  Is  tightening  up  operating 
costs  to  make  the  company  more  competitive 
and  Is  also  diversifying  Its  technical  base  to 
pursue  a  wider  range  of  programs.  It  is  In- 
volved In  such  major  existing  programs  as 
the  Polaris,  Minuteman,  and  TlUn  missiles, 
and  has  a  role  In  the  next  generation  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Nerva  nuclear  rocket,  the 
Snapy-8  nuclear  power  system,  the  M-1 
liquid  hydrogen  engine,  the  large  solid 
rocket  space  booster  program,  oceanlcs,  and 
tactical  warfare.    C 

Just  last  week  Arthur  D.  Little.  Inc..  the 
Industrial  research  and  management  consult- 
ant concern,  issued  a  massive  study  called 
•Strategies  for  Survival  in  the  Aerospace 
Industry."  It  was,  on  the  whole,  a  very 
sobering  report. 

Little,  for  instance,  forecast  that  the  pro- 
duction part  of  the  Nation's  defense  budget 
available  to  the  aerospace  industry  would 
decline  about  30  percent  In  the  next  5  years. 
A  decline  of  15  percent  over  the  same  period 
was  seen  in  defense  research  and  develop- 
ment spending.  The  study  also  pointed  out 
that  the  number  of  major  aircraft  and  mis- 
sile programs  annually  placed  In  develop- 
ment or  production  is  decreasing  because  of 
these  factors: 

The  increased  cost  of  major  weapons  sys- 
tems has  limited  the  number  that  can  be 
procured. 

Greater  effectiveness  has  limited  the  num- 
ber required. 

Adequate  strategic  weapons  force  levels 
have  been  achieved. 

Not  all  leaders  In  the  aerospace  Industry 
are  agreed  on  the  outlook.  Some  Insist  no 
major  decline  Is  in  sight.  Others  question 
whether  missile  production  actually  has 
reached  or  neared  a  peak. 

OIVEHSIFICATION  PLANS 

Meanwhile,  there  are  the  first  signs  of  a 
planned  diversification  move  Into  entirely 
new  fields — notably,  the  conversion  of  salt 
water  Into  fresh  and  underwater  studies. 
Air  freight  is  seen  by  some  companies  as 
a  major  impetus  to  business  in  coming  years. 

Aerospace  thus  gives  the  appearance  of  an 
industry  entering  a  state  of  flux,  with  Its 
future  outlines  not  yet  clearly  discernible. 
Since  It  had  sales  last  year  of  some  $20 
billion  and  employs  more  than  1.1  million, 
the  potential  effect  on  the  national  economy 
is  far  reaching  and  certainly  bears  close 
watching. 

The  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  Is  one  of  the 
giants  that  sounds  an  optimistic  note.  Dan- 
iel J.  Houghton,  president,  comments: 

"As  for  the  outlook  for  1965  •  •  •  so  much 
depends  on  the  timing  of  new  programs  in 
the  Immediate  offing  and  our  success  in  win- 
ning one  or  more  of  the  competitions  on 
which  we  are  now  bidding.  These  programs 
have  a  total  value  of  something  like  $4  bil- 
lion. 

"Our  best  estimate  Is  that  this  year  looks 
very  much  like  1964  from  a  standpoint  of 
both  sales  and  earnings." 

Of  great  significance  for  1965  and  beyond  Is 
that  Lockheed  and  other  major  aerospace 
producers  are  engaged  In  seven  major  con- 
tract competitions  with  a  total  value  of  more 
than  $10  billion.  These  Include  the  project- 
ed conunerclal  supersonic  transport;  the  C- 
5A,  huge  military  transport  for  the  Air  Force; 
an  armed  helicopter  for  the  Army;  a  verti- 
cal and  short  takeoff  transport  for  the  Air 


Force;  the  manned  orbital  laboratory,  a 
military  research  station  In  space,  and  a  fol- 
lowup  to  the  current  156-Inch  solid  rocket 
motor  program  for  the  Air  Force. 

VAST    POTENTIAL    SEEN 

Lockheed  says  that  It  foresees  a  vast  po- 
tential for  the  new  frontier  under  the  seas 
and  has  developed  capabilities  In  a  half 
dozen  areas,  such  as  studies  of  undersea  life 
support  systems.  The  company  has  orga- 
nized a  Bioastronautlcs  Division,  charged 
with  studying  man  both  In  space  and  under- 
water. 

Among  Lockheed's  current  programs  are 
the  C-141  Starlifter  transport,  the  C-130  Her- 
cules transport,  the  P-3  Orion  antisubmarine 
patrol  plane,  the  F-104  Starfighter.  the  Po- 
laris missile  and   the  Agena  orbital   vehicle 

William  M.  Allen,  president  of  the  Boeing 
Co.,  says  that  his  company  achieved  record 
commercial  jet  airliner  sales  In  1964.  But. 
he  adds.  Boeing  now  faces  several  major  new 
business  challenges  and  these  "can  have  a 
tremendous  bearing  on  our  future" 

Here,  again,  the  challenges  lie  In  Intense 
competition  for  major  contracts  involving 
the  supersonic  commercial  transport,  the 
manned  orbital  laboratory  and  a  military 
heavy  logistics  system. 

Mr.  Allen  points  out  that  the  available  mil- 
itary and  space  market  In  the  next  several 
years  has  been  estimated  as  nearly  eight 
times  the  size  of  the  available  commercial 
market.  He  believes  the  impression  that 
times  are  tough  as  far  as  new  business  op- 
portunities are  concerned  is  not  warranted. 
■Times  are  tough  only  in  terms  of  the  com- 
petition we  face,  and  this  is  the  subject  to 
which  we  must  devote  ourselves,"  he  says. 

Last  year  Boeing  had  record  deliveries  and 
sales  of  its  707,  720,  and  727  jet  commercial 
airliners,  although  this  was  partly  offset  by 
the  completion  of  production  of  KC-135  Jet 
aerial  tankers  for  the  military.  The  Aero, 
space  Division  delivered  300  more  Mlnutemen 
missiles  to  the  Strategic  Air  Command.  In 
September,  the  advanced  Minuteman  II 
made  a  successful  first  fiight.  Work  con- 
tinued on  the  company's  Saturn  V  first-stage 
booster,  helicopter,  and  gas  turbine  pro- 
grams. 

PROGRESS  PREDICTED 

"The  aerospace  Industry  should  continue 
to  maintain  its  position  of  prominence  in  the 
overall  economic  picture  in  1965  with  the 
growth  of  commercial  aviation  and  the  ex- 
pected progress  of  the  Nation's  space  pro- 
gram," says  Donald  W.  Douglas.  Jr..  president 
of  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.    He  adds: 

"Although  there  will  be  a  fiattenlng  out  of 
defense  spending.  It  should  be  noted  that  a 
$50  billion  market  (somewhat  less  this  year) 
Is  substantial.  It  will,  however,  be  more  dif- 
ficult for  firms  to  obtain  defense  business  if 
they  are  not  prepared  to  invest  profits  in  fa- 
cilities and  research  and  development,  which 
create  the  capabilities  required  to  discharge 
the  responsibilities  of  the  complex  projects 
assigned  to  the  aerospace  Industry." 

Douglas  Aircraft  puts  considerable  stress 
on  thie  commercial  aspects  of  the  industry. 
Last  week,  for  Instance,  the  company  rolled 
out  the  world's  newest  Jet  transport,  the 
DC-9.  Orders  and  options  for  the  DC-9,  a 
short-  to  medium-range  twin-Jet,  have  al- 
ready passed  the  100  mark  even  though  the 
first  flight  has  yet  to  take  place.  So  far,  244 
of  the  older  DC-8  Jet  airliners  have  been 
sold,  with  the  order  backlog  at  30. 

In  the  space  area,  the  company  Is  Involved 
In  the  Saturn  IV-B  booster  and  It  Is  compet- 
ing for  contracts  on  the  manned  orbital 
laboratory  plus  a  large  orbiting  research 
laboratory  and  an  orbiting  space  station. 

W.  B.  Bergen,  president  of  the  Martin 
Co.,  a  division  of  the  Martin  Marietta  Corp., 
sees  some  other  developments  of  Importance 
In  the  coming  years.  One  Is  In  the  area  of 
manned  military  space  operation,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  civllian-orlented  space 


flights  for  the  gathering  of  scientific  Infor- 
mation.   Mr.  Bergen  forecasts : 

"The  military  manned  space  operation 
will  commence  In  near-earth  orbit  and,  I 
expect,  will  be  concentrated  there  for  sev- 
eral years.  In  the  long  view,  however,  i 
feel  that  what  we  are  seeing  now  Is  compa- 
rable to  what  happened  when  an  aviator 
who  just  happened  to  be  a  military  man 
piloted  an  airplane  for  the  first  time.  As 
it  turned  out,  this  was  a  revolutionary  event, 
but  no  one  could  truly  foresee  then  how 
the  airplane  would  shape  and  reshape  se- 
curity considerations.  I  feel  the  same  about 
space  flight  by  man." 

Mr.  Bergen  also  does  not  share  the  opinion 
that  there  will  not  be  another  generation 
of  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles.  There 
will  be  another  generation  of  ICBM's,  he  is 
convinced,  but  not  until  the  Nation's  mis- 
sile defense  has  caught  up  to,  or  passed, 
the  offensive  power.  He  expects  strides  in 
this  direction  in  1965. 

SALES  SET  RECORD 

North  American  Aviation,  Inc.,  had  record 
sales  last  year  and  confidently  expects  the 
same  In  1965.  J.  L.  Atwood,  president,  at- 
tributes this  success  In  great  part  to  di- 
versification of  space  and  military  projects. 

He  explains:  "At  one  extreme  we  have 
developed  a  whole  new  generation  of  micro- 
miniaturized electronic  equipment — so  small 
that  much  of  the  circuitry  cannot  be  de- 
fined with  the  naked  eye.  •  •  •  At  the  other 
extreme,  we  have  developed,  built,  and  flown 
the  first  large  aircraft  designed  to  cruise 
for  intercontinental  distances  at  three  times 
the  speed  of  sound."    The  latter  Is  the  XB- 

70A. 

Going  beyond  space.  North  American  has 
devoted  much  attention  recently  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  sodium  graphite  reactor  that 
would  produce  not  only  electrical  power 
but  also  fresh  water  from  salt  water.  The* 
aim,  of  course.  Is  prices  competitive  with 
conventional  power  and  water  sources. 

In  the  space  field,  the  company  continues 
in  Its  major  Apollo  (the  moon  landing)  and 
Saturn  booster  programs.  It  Is  putting  the 
XB-70A  plane  through  initial  tests,  has  de- 
livered a  more  powerful  model  of  the  X-15 
to  the  Air  Force  and  the  National  Space  and 
Aeronautics  Administration,  and  Is  currently 
engaged  In  early  steps  toward  production  ol 
a  light  armed  reconnaissance  aircraft  for 
counterlnsurgency  use. 

William  P.  Gwlnn,  president  of  the  United 
Aircraft  Corp.,  Is  enthusiastic  about  the  fu- 
ture of  air  freight.  He  notes  that  last  year 
the  free  world's  carriers  flew  almost  2.5  bil- 
lion ton-miles  of  air  freight,  an  Increase  of  li 
billion  over  the  1958  level.  Air  freight,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Gwlnn,  Is  growing  twice  as 
fast  as  air  passenger  travel  and  by  1970  will 
amount  to  7  billion  ton-miles.  This,  of 
course,  is  all  part  of  the  aerospace  Industry's 
activity. 

Unlted's  basic  business  Is  building  jet  en- 
gines and  aircraft  equipment.  Through  its 
various  divisions,  it  Is  also  Involved  In  hydro- 
gen-oxygen space  engines,  fuel  cells  for  on- 
board power  of  space  vehicles,  the  moon^pace 
suit  and  Its  life  support  equipment,  and 
many  other  projects. 

Sylvanla  Electric  Products.  Inc.,  is  the  space 
component  of  the  General  Telephone  &  Elec- 
tronics Corp.  The  company  says  Its  market 
studies  Indicate  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
pure  space  spending  by  the  Government  In 
recent  years  will  slow  to  an  Increase  of  only 
5  percent  a  year  each  year  for  at  irast  the 
next  5  years.  This  applies  to  the  budgets  of 
both  NASA  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Future  spending,  according  to  Sylvanla  pro- 
jections, will  concentrate  on  manned  space 
flight,  space  communications,  and  both  un- 
manned and  manned  experiments. 

TESTS    ARE    SEEM 

Other  predictions :  The  administration  will 
continue  to  extend  management  control  over 
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„<./.«  nroerams.  All  new  programs  will  have 
Xs^cSnffectlveness"  tests.  The  top  16 
?ASA  prime  contractors  are  receiving  75  per- 
Snt  of  that  agency's  total  space  awards  and 
••♦ho  rich  will  get  richer." 

rti\s  is  just  a  sampling  of  the  thinking  and 
niannlng  going  on  In  the  aerospace  Industry 
£  it  faces  an  increasingly  uncertain  future. 

The  Arthur  D.  Little  study  points  out  an 
imoortant  trend  within  the  industry.  Busi- 
ngs with  the  Government  Is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  matter  of  research  and  develop- 
ment as  opposed  to  production.  In  fact,  the 
level  of  research  and  development  work  has 
already  exceeded  that  of  production. 

The  report  suggests  that  aerospace  com- 
nanles  accordingly  devote  Increased  time 
and  effort  to  research  and  development  and 
sDeclallze  In  relatively  few  lines  rather  than 
try  to  compete  simultaneously  In  many 
areas  of  the  defense  and  space  markets. 

And  finally,  even  though  the  overall  aero- 
space market  Is  no  longer  growing,  Little  says, 
it  can  still  be  profitable.  Those  skies  are 
not  completely  dark. 

[From  Business  Week  magazine] 
Study  of  Defense  Cutback  Effect  Backed 

BY  L.B.J. 
President  Johnson  Is  ready  to  back  a  bill 
to  help   communities    hit    by    defense    cut- 
backs—a   switch    from    last   year    when    he 
was  cool  to  the  Idea. 

Senator  George  McGovern,  Democrat  of 
South  Dakota,  held  hearings  last  summer 
on  the  bill,  which  calls  chlefiy  for  establish- 
ment of  a  national  commission  to  study  de- 
fense adjustment  problems.  McGoveen  Is 
reintrodticing  the  bill  this  year  with  the 
commission  idea  Intact.  But  he  Is  drop- 
ping a  recommendation  that  would  have  re- 
quired each  defense  contractor  to  establish 
a  company  readjustment  committee,  a  pro- 
vision opposed  by  Industry  and  by  Ackley. 
By  dropping  It,  McGovern  won  White  House 
support  for  the  bill. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS.  JOINT  RESOLUTION,  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION.  AND 
RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  for  the  following  bills,  joint 
resolution,  concurrent  resolution,  and 
resolution : 


Authority  of  January  6,  1965: 
S.  2.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  more 
effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  require- 
ments of  the  executive  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States:  Senators 
Allott,  Anderson,  Bartlett,  Bennett,  Byrd 
of  Virginia,  Cannon,  Case,  Dodd,  Dominick, 
Eastland,  Fulbhight,  Harris,  Hartke,  Hol- 
land, Hruska,  Johnston,  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Kennedy  of  New 
York,  KucHEL,  Magnuson,  McGovern,  Mon- 
dale,  Morse,  Morton,  Murphy,  Nelson, 
Neubercer.  Pastore,  Prouty,  Saltonstall, 
Scott,  Simpson,  Smathers,  Sparkman. 
Symington,  Talmadge,  Thurmond,  Tower, 
Tydings,  Williams  of  Delaware,  and  Yottng 
of  North  Dakota. 

S.  49.  A  bill  to  conserve  the  offshore  fish- 
ery resources  of  the  United  States  and  its 
territories,  and  for  other  purposes:  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Ribicoit,  and  Mrs.  Smith. 

8.  111.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment Of  the  National  Humanities  Founda- 
tion to  promote  progress,  research,  and 
scholarship  In  the  htimanltles  and  the  arts, 
and  for  other  ptirposes:  Senators  Bath, 
Brewster,  Case,  Clark,  Dodd,  Gore,  Harris, 
Hartke,  Kuchel,  McGovern,  Moese,  Mundt, 
Nelson,  and  Pxlx.. 


S.  290.  A  bin  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
court  and  Jury  functions  In  criminal  cases: 
Senators  Burdick,  Dodd,  Fong,  Inoute, 
Johnston,  Long  of  Missouri,  McGee,  Moss, 
Prouty,  Scott,  Yarborough,  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Young  of  Ohio. 

S.  291.  A  bill  to  effectuate  the  provision  of 
the  sixth  amendment  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  requiring  that  defendants  In 
criminal  cases  be  given  the  right  to  a  speedy 
trial:  Senators  Burdick,  Fong,  Grueninc, 
INOUYE,  Johnston,  Long  of  Missouri,  McGee, 
Prouty,  Scott,  Talmadge,  Yarborough, 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Young  of  Ohio. 
S.J.  Res.  2.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve  to  the  people  of 
each  State  power  to  determine  the  compo- 
sition of  Its  legislature  and  the  apportion- 
ment  of  the  membership  thereof  in  accord- 
ance with  law  and  the  provUlons  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States:  Senators  Hill. 
Lausche,  McClellan,  Robertson,  Sparkman, 
and  Stennis. 

S.  Con.  Res.  4.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  should  not  be  denied 
an  opportunity  to  view  the  film  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  en- 
titled "John  F.  Kennedy— Years  of  Light- 
ning, Day  of  Drums":  Senators  Bible,  Clark. 
Inouye,  Jackson,  and  Neubercer. 
Authority  of  January  7.  1965: 
S.  309.  A  bill  creating  a  Commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious  and 
Obscene  Matters  and  Materials:  Senators 
Dirksen.  Eastland.  Fannin.  Gruening. 
HicKENLOOPER,  JORDAN  of  Idaho,  and 
Lausche. 

S.315.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Arts 
Foundation:  Senators  McCarthy,  McGovern, 
MoNDALE,  and  Yarborough. 

Authority  of  January  12,  1965: 
S.  400.  A  bin  to  authorize  assistance  under 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  for  certain  addi- 
tional areas  which  have  sustained,  or  are 
about  to  sustain,  sudden  and  severe  economic 
hardship:  Senators  Bartlett,  Clark,  Cotton, 
Douglas,  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Kuchel, 
Long    of    Missouri,    Macnuson,    McGovern, 

MONDALE,    MUSKIE,   PaSTORE,   PELL,   RANDOLPH, 

Ribicoff,  Scott,  and  Yarborough. 

S.  408.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of 
methods  of  helping  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  victims  of  future  flood  disasters: 
Senators  Boggs,  Case,  Church,  Clark, 
Douglas,  Gruening,  Hartke,  Jackson,  Long 
of  Missouri,  McGovern,  Mondale,  Neubercer, 
Pell,  Ribicoff,  Scott,  and  Tydings. 

S  458.  A  bill  to  provide  educational  assist- 
ance to  veterans  who  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  In  the  southeast  Asia  theater  of  opera- 
tlons:  Senators  Allott,  Baetlett,  Curtis, 
Fannin,    Mundt,    Murphy,    Randolph,    and 

SIMPSON. 

S  459.  A  bin  to  designate  Vietnam  as  a 
combat  zone  for  Federal  tax  purposes:  Sena- 
tors Allott,  Bennett,  Clark,  Fannin,  Joe- 
dan  of  Idaho,  Murphy,  Randolph,  and 
Simpson. 

S  Res.  25.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  as  to  the  arming  of  American 
servicemen  fighting  In  Vietnam:  Senators 
Allott,  Bennett,  Cubtis,  Fannin,  Jordan 
of  Idaho,  Murphy,  Randolph,  and  Simpson. 
Authority  of  January  15,  1965: 

S  563.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  convey  certain  lands  to  the 
State  of  Utah:  Mr.  Bennett. 


SOUTH  AFRICA 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  PresidentJ.ast 
year  Mr.  Clayton  WUUs,  WAVA  White 
House  correspondent,  made  a  trip  to 
South  Africa.  On  August  21  of  last  year 
he  made  a  statement  over  station  WAVA. 
He  is  in  accord  with  many  of  the  con- 


clusions I  reached  during  my  trip  to 
Africa.  . 

I  should  like  to  read  one  paragraph 
from  his  statement: 

Moreover,  the  South  African  Negro  has  the 
best  hospital  attention  and  employment  in 
all  Africa.  Thousands  of  Negroes  from  other 
African  nations  are  migrating  to  South 
Africa  simply  because  there  are  Jobs  and  a 
better  life  In  that  relatively  economically 
healthy  republic. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

South  Africa 
(WAVA  commentary  by  WAVA  White  House 
Correspondent  Clayton  WIUU.  August  21. 
1964) 

While  more  publicized  African  problems 
are  developing  In  the  Congo  today,  one  of 
the  most  botched  up  news  reporting  Jobs 
of  recent  times  centers  on  South  Africa. 

I  am  Just  back  from  there  and  can  report, 
that  contrary  to  antlcolonlal  ballyhoo,  there 
is  plenty  being  done  to  help  the  progress  of 
the  black  people  of  that  raclany  divided 
country. 

It's  a  two-way  street  In  South  Africa.  The 
Negro  does  not  yet  have  much  Individual  lib- 
erty. Anyone  who  says  he  does  Is  either 
dishonest  or  blind,  and  maybe  both.  He 
has  no  social  equality  and  no  vote.  The 
South  African  Government  feels  It  cannot 
extend  franchise  to  the  Africans  since  they 
outnumber  the  white  population  by  four  to 
one.  But.  a  key  matter  found  being  over- 
looked Is  that  the  South  African  Government 
now  provides  the  best  living  conditions  for 
Africans  on  the  entire  continent.  Housing. 
In  particular,  stands  In  splendid  contrast  to 
the  hovels  scattered  through  the  rest  of  dark 
Africa.  Moreover,  the  South  African  Negro 
has  the  best  hospital  attention  and  employ- 
ment In  all  Africa.  Thousands  of  Negroes 
from  other  African  nations  are  migrating 
to  South  Africa  simply  because  there  are 
Jobs  and  a  better  life  In  that  relatively  eco- 
nomically healthy  republic. 

And.  there  are  other  signs  of  progress. 
The  Government  In  Pretoria  has  begun  per- 
mitting Negro  athletes  to  participate  In 
major  competition  with  whites.  This,  of 
course.  Is  where  the  United  States  Itself  made 
Its  relatively  recent  breakthrough  in  race 
relations  when  Jackie  Robinson  became  the 
first  Negro  to  play  big  league  baseball. 

How  small  and  sad  It  Is  at  the  same  time  to 
view  a  stand  taken  by  the  International 
Olympics  Committee.  This  muddle-headed 
outfit  headed  by  America's  Avery  Brundage, 
has  demanded  that  the  South  African  Olym- 
pics Committee  disassociate  Itself  from  the 
South  African  Government  aptirtheld  (or 
separate  racial  development)  policy.  Thus. 
whUe  rejecting  South  Africa,  the  world  sports 
body  accepts  athletes  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Communist  dictatorships.  If  pol- 
itics is  to  become  Involved  at  all,  and  It 
should  not.  then  let  Mr.  Brundage's  group 
also  throw  the  Russian  athletes  out  of  the 
games. 

Communist  practices  are,  after  aU,  by  all 
standards  more  brutal  than  apartheid.  This 
Is  not  to  accept  the  social  discriminations 
practiced  by  the  South  African  Government, 
but  to  insist  on  a  single  set  of  niles  In  the 
sports  arena,  and  to  put  Into  perspective 
these  facts  of  progress  In  South  Africa. 


CHANGE  IN  LEADERSHIP  OF  REPUB- 

LICAN  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

Mr  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  today 

the  Republican  National  Committee  will 

formalize,  I  believe,  action  to  install  a 
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new  "skipper,"  who  will  take  office 
on  the  1st  of  April.  On  this  occasion 
there  will  be  some  lamentations.  I  sup- 
pose.   But  hope  springs  eternal. 

In  that  connection  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  published  in  the  Chicago  Sun 
entitled  "Old  GOP  Habit:  Oust  Chair- 
man." by  Milburn  P.  Akers.  onetime 
head  of  the  Associated  Press  Bureau  in 
Washington,  press  aid  to  Gov.  Henry 
Horner,  and  a  loni'timc  editor  and  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun  Times, 
in  which  Mr.  Akers  sets  forth  the  history 
of  the  party  and  the  vitality  that  always 
gives  us  hope. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Old  GOP  Habit:  Oust  Chairman 
(By  MUburn  P.  Akers) 

The  GOP  National  Committee  having  lost 
seven  of  the  last  nine  presidential  elections, 
again  assembles  to  pick  up  the  pieces  and 
restore  life  to  the  party  corpse.  For  hope 
springs  eternal,  even  among  those  party 
stalwarts  who  concede  that  the  1952  and  1956 
victories  were  largely  attributable  to  Dwlght 
D.  Eisenhower's  personal  popularity  based 
on  his  World  War  II  role. 

The  committee,  meeting  in  Chicago  this 
weekend,  has  avoided  a  repetition  of  its  bitter 
Omaha  1949  meeting,  held  in  the  aftermath 
of  Thomas  E.  Dewey's  spectacular  feat  of 
"snatching  defeat  out  of  the  Jaws  of  victory." 
It  has  already  cut  the  political  throat  of  its 
chairman.  Dean  Burch,  who  recognized  his 
own  impending  defeat  for  reelection  sooner 
than  he  did  Barry  Goldwater's  catastrophic 
rout.  His  forthcoming  resignation  makes 
unnecessary  a  rerun  of  the  Omaha  scenario 
when  Hugh  Scott,  now  a  U.S.  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  was  publicly  excoriated  by 
committee  members  who,  unable  to  vent 
their  ire  in  a  meaningful  manner  upon 
Dewey,  the  defeated  nominee,  chose  their 
chairman  as  the  sacrificial  offering. 

Unlike  Burch.  who  has  announced  his 
resignation  effective  April  1,  Scott  fought 
back.  He  won  a  narrow  rollcall  victory.  54 
to  50. 

It  was  a  largely  meaningless  one,  however. 
For  Scott's  opposition  continued  its  harass- 
ment and  brought  about  the  chairman's 
resignation  the  following  August  Burch 
would  have  found  the  chairmanship  similarly 
uncomfortable  had  he  somehow  managed 
reelection.  As  it  is,  Ray  Bliss,  Ohio  State 
chairman  scheduled  to  replace  Burch,  has  a 
chance  to  be  a  somewhat  unifying  force  in  a 
somewhat  fragmented  minority  party. 

Scott  and  Burch  are  not  the  only  one-time 
chairmen  of  the  OOP's  national  committee 
who  became  targets  following  party  defeat. 
Herl)ert  Brownell,  put  into  that  post  by 
Dewey  when  the  two-time  nominee  made  his 
first  unsuccessful  presidential  race  in  1944, 
was  bombarded  following  party  defeat.  So 
was  John  Hamilton  after  the  party's  1936 
debacle.  So  have  been  most  losing  national 
chairmen  of  the  GOP. 

Republicans  seem  to  operate  on  the  theory 
that  the  political  gods  can,  after  a  GOP  de- 
feat, be  appeased  only  by  offering  up  the  party 
chairman  as  a  burnt  sacrifice.  Democrats 
occasionally  perform  similar  tribal  rites. 

The  role  of  chairman,  usually  one  of  lim- 
ited influence,  is  important,  but  far  from  be- 
ing all  important,  in  the  return  to  power  by 
a  political  party.  Bliss,  Burch's  scheduled 
successor,  has  been  a  very  efifectlve  State 
chairman.  He'll  probably  be  an  effective  na- 
tional chairman.  More  important,  however, 
is  the  Image  projected  by  Republican  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  between  now  and  the 
1963  election  and  the  kind  of  jobs  accom- 


plished by  Republican  Governors  and,  of 
course,  the  ultimate  nominee. 

Democrats  have  occupied  the  White  House 
only  40  of  the  108  years  since  1856,  when  the 
GOP  ran  its  first  presidential  nominee. 
They  had  no  White  House  occupant  for  24 
years  until  Grover  Cleveland's  first  election; 
none  for  16  years  until  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
none  for  12  years  until  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. 

The  longest  GOP  drought  was  20  years, 
the  administrations  of  Roosevelt  and  Harry 
S.  Truman.  Of  the  28  presidential  contests 
since  that  of  1856  the  Democrats  have  won 
11:  Grover  Cleveland,  2;  Woodrow  Wilson, 
2;  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  4;  Harry  S.  Truman, 
1;  John  F.  Kennedy,  1,  and  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, 1. 

Over  the  years,  the  Republicans  have  had 
more  electoral  successes  than  the  Democrats. 
But  not  in  recent  years.  " 

Many  segments  of  the  public  have  come  to 
look  upon  the  GOP  as  a  back  number,  as  a 
party  out  of  tune  with  the  times,  and  as  a 
party  which  accents  reactionary,  extremist, 
and  racist  Ideology.  Changing  that  image,  if 
it  can  be  changed,  will  be  Chairman  Bliss' 
toughest  Job.  For  it  can't  be  changed  unless 
he  brings  about  some  fimdamental  changes 
in  the  GOP  itself. 


PRAYER  IN  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Acacia  Mutual  Life  In.surance  Co.,  with 
headquarters  in  Washington.  D.C.,  in- 
serted a  full  page  advertisement  in  the 
Washington  Star,  dated  January  12, 
1965,  dealing  with  the  question  of  prayer 
in  schools. 

This  article  ir.  at  once  so  timely,  so 
sensible,  and  so  appealing  that  it  merits 
consideration  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. To  that  end,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
vertisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

It's  Time  To  Stand  Up  and  Be  Counted 

"Come   Lord   God   and   be   our   guest. 
Let  these.  Thy  gifts  to  us  be  blessed. 
For  health  and  strength  and  daily  food, 
We  praise  Thy  name,  Oh  Lord,  Amen  " 

This  is  the  simple  "blessing"  which  four 
times  a  day,  at  each  lunch  shift,  is  said  aloud 
by  students  and  teachers  standing  in  the 
cafeteria  of  the  W.  T.  Woodson  High  School 
in  Fairfax  County,  Va.  No  one  is  required 
either  to  stand  or  to  recite  this  grace.  It  Is 
entirely  voluntary.  It  is  interdenomina- 
tional and  favors  no  .specific  form  of  religion. 

Despite  these  facts,  the  National  Capital 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  is  going  to 
appear  before  the  Fairfax  c;ounty  School 
Board  on  Thursday.  January  14,  and  contend 
that  this  practice  violates  the  first  amend- 
ment to  our  Constitution.  As  the  editor  of 
the  paper  in  which  this  message  appears  said 
on  November  14,  1964,  "How  can  anyone  pos- 
sibly believe  that  the  recital  of  grace  by 
school  children  impinges  upon,  or  even  re- 
motely approaches,  the  first  amendment's 
pronouncement  that  'Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof?" 

We  are  not  attempting  to  Interpret  the 
law.  But  to  force  the  discontinuance  of  any 
voluntary  act  of  homage  to  God  is.  In  our 
Judgment,  a  step  backward  that  will  have 
an  adverse  effect  in  maintaining  our  beloved 
United  States  as  "One  Nation,  under  God, 
indivisible"  and  we  take  this  occasion  to 
make  our  position  publicly  known. 

We  hope  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  those  parents  whose  children  attend  the 
W.  T.  Woodson  High  School  will  appear  at 


the  school  board  meeting  next  Thurpday 
evening  and  raise  their  voices  in  favor  of  the 
continuance  of  a  wholesome  An>crican  prac- 
tice. We  also  salute  and  congratulate  Wood- 
son's principal,  Mr.  Emory  Chesley,  for  per- 
mitting his  students  to  ack:iowledge  vol- 
untarily the  power  and  glory  of  God. 

It's  time,  we  believe,  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted. 

Acacia  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Co., 
Howard  W.  Kacy, 

Preaideiit. 

BANDSMEN  VISIT  EUROPE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress I  bring  to  their  attention  an  article 
written  by  Emily  Jane  Canning  of  Home- 
wood.  111.,  entitled  "We  Bandsmen  Saw 
Europe  Together."  The  article  was  pub- 
lished in  the  November  issue  of  last  year 
of  the  School  Musician  magazine  of 
Joliet.  111.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  Bandsmen  Saw  Europe  Together 

(By  Emily  Jane  Canning,  Flutist,  School 

Band  of  America,  Homewood,  III.) 

(About  the  author:  Emily  Jane  Canning, 
of  Homewood,  111.,  played  flute  and  piccolo 
In  the  School  Band  of  America.  Since  she 
speaks  French,  she  was  used  as  an  Inter- 
preter and  was  Interviewed  on  TV  In  Stras- 
bourg. Winner  of  four  superior  medals  in 
State  music  competition,  she  Is  a  student  of 
Emll  Eck,  of  Chicago.  She  Is  a  senior  at 
Homewood-Flossmoor  High  School,  where  she 
Is  In  the  National  Honor  Society,  band,  or- 
chestra, and  sings  alto  In  the  ensemble  and 
viking  choir.  Emily  was  a  Justice  on  the 
student  supreme  court  last  year.  She  has 
twice  attended  the  Illinois  Summer  Youth 
Music  Camp  at  Urbana.  .Sunday  mornings 
she  Is  a  pianist  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  school.  She  has  passed  senior  Red 
Cross  and  "Y"  lifesaving,  emblems  which 
have  taken  the  place  of  her  curved  bar  of 
Girl  Scouts.  Emily  is  now  concentrating 
on  making  application  for  college  admission.) 

As  a  music  student,  I  had  never  really 
realized  before  my  trip  with  the  School  Band 
of  America  the  variance  of  American  student 
musicians.  They  are  different,  but  they  can 
have  fun  living  and  traveling  together  for 
a  month,  and  at  the  same  time  see  Europe 
and  learn  to  know  about  the  people. 

The  European  tour  this  past  summer  by 
the  School  Band  of  America  and  the  School 
Chorus  of  America  covered  during  this  short 
month  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Eng- 
land, followed  by  an  exciting  day  at  the 
New  York  World's  Fair. 

Concerts  were  given  in  The  Hague,  Rotter- 
dam, Blankenberge,  Brussels,  Spa.  Heilbronn, 
Nuremberg,  Munich,  Innsbruck,  Venice,  Pia- 
cenza,  Genoa,  Nice,  Lausanne,  Strasbourg, 
Paris,  Horsham,  Dorking,  and  New  York. 

Transatlantic  crossings  were  by  charter 
Jetplane.  Comparative  strangers  left  from 
New  York  Kennedy  International  Airport  on 
June  11;  but  they  were  well  acquainted  on 
the  return  flight  which  departed  from  Lon- 
don, July  9.  European  land  travel  was  by 
four  blue  charter  buses  with  drivers  and 
couriers  from  the  Netherlands. 

Band  and  chorus  members  were  from  Ala- 
bama. Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Texas, 
Utah,   West   Virginia,    and   Wisconsin.     We 
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have  made  new  friends  not  only  in  Europe 
hnt  throughout  the   united  States. 

-nie  band,  with  98  members,  and  the 
rhorus  with  34  members,  continued  the 
tradition  of  presenting  concerts  to  large  en- 
tbusiaSic  audiences,  the  largest  being  5,000 
in  the  very  famous  St.  Mark's  Square  in 
Venice  In  each  instance,  22  concerts  in  all, 
SBA-SCA  was  invited  to  return  next  year. 
SBA-SCA  since  Its  beginning  has  covered 
45  000  miles  to  play  71  concerts  to  a  total 
audience  of  150.000  persons,  and  has  par- 
ticipated in  24  official  receptions,  4  TV  ap- 
pearances, 18  radio  broadcasts,  and  9  youth 
gatherings. 

Since  its  founding  as  a  nonprofit,  noncom- 
mercial organization  on  July  1,  1959.  the 
School  Band  of  America-School  Chorus  of 
America  has  established  Itself  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  American  music  education  scene. 
The  organization  was  founded  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  outstanding  American 
school  musicians  an  opportunity  to  use  their 
talents  in  the  area  of  international  under- 
<:tanding,  and  at  the  same  time  acquire  a 
flrst-;iand  knowledge  of  the  cultural  centers 

of  Europe. 

SBA-SCA  has  developed  into  a  cooperative 
venture  involving  music  educators,  music 
teachers,  music  publishers,  and  music  instru- 
ment manufacturers  throughout  the  United 

The  European  audiences  were  eager  to  hear 
the  music  of  SBA-SCA.  They  clapped, 
whistled,  and  gave  standing  ovations  for  the 
tunes  they  particula"ly  enjoyed,  especially 
the  "Stars  and  Stripes  Forever"  and  "Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic."  It  can  be  said  the 
SBA-SCA  has  more  than  fulfilled  its  original 
purpose  and  has  developed  into  a  strong  posi- 
tive influence  in  the  field  of  international 
relations.  American  Government  officials  in 
Europe  and  European  government  authori- 
ties have  repeatedly  stated  that  SBA-SCA 
concerts  and  related  activities  are  the  major 
events  in  their  years  calendar.  A  dignified 
image  of  American  youth  is  projected  to  the 
Europeans  who  draw  many  of  their  conclu- 
sions only  from  movies. 

SBA-SCA  has  been  accepted  as  an  official 
project  of  the  music  committee  of  the  people- 
to-people  program,  has  been  sanctioned  by 
the  Bureau  of  Cultural  and  Educational  Af- 
fairs, Office  of  Cultural  Exchange,  U.S.  State 
Department,  and  Is  assisted  by  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency.  Files  contain  letters  of 
commendation  from  Dr.  Norman  Vincent 
Peale,  Leonard  Bernstein,  and  Edward  R. 
Marrow.  The  band  and  chorus  have  been 
personally  commended  by  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon. 

The  reputation  of  SBA-SCA  has  grown  con- 
siderably in  the  4  years  since  the  European 
tours  were  established.  The  band  and  chorus 
have  become  a  tradition  In  many  areas  with 
a  loyal  following.  An  SBA-SCA  fan  club  has 
been  organized  by  students  in  Nuremberg, 
Germany  where  a  large  youth  gathering  was 
held  this  year. 

At  Nuremberg  an  important  concert  was 
presented  in  Europe's  newest  and  most  beau- 
tiful concert  hall,  the  Meisterslngerhalle, 
which  was  filled  to  capacity  of  2.200.  A  local 
orchestra  director  led  us  in  "El  Capitan" 
before  an  audience  made  up  mostly  of  young 
people. 

At  Dorking,  England,  the  SBA-SCA  opened 
the  annual  music  festival  In  grand  style. 
Guests  of  honor  were  Prince  and  Princess 
Tomislav,  of  Yugoslavia,  and  Max  Grossman, 
cultural  attache  of  the  American  Embassy, 
and  Mrs.  Grossman.  The  director  of  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corp.  (BB(S)  television 
orchestra,  Eric  Robinson,  was  gifest  conduc- 
tor. The  chairman  of  the  music  festival 
committee  publicly  stated  that  he  had  never 
seen  an  audience  in  Horsham  react  so  en- 
thusiastically to  any  presentation. 

Near  the  end  of  the  tour  at  Strasbourg, 
the  groups  taped  two  albtuns  of  high- 
fidelity  records.  \ 


At  the  final  concert  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair,  July  10.  SBA-SCA  drew  the 
largest  crowd  of  the  year  at  the  Tiparillo 
Band  Pavilion. 

The  repertoire  of  the  School  Band  of 
America  and  School  Chorus  of  America  Is 
representative  of  school  Instrumental  and 
vocal  groups  throughout  the  United  States. 
It  is  designed  to  please  all  audiences  with 
a  varied  program  including  serious,  contem- 
porary, traditional,  vocal,  and  band  music; 
marches,  musical  comedy  selections,  and 
novelties. 

Any  school  Instrumental  or  vocal  student 
in  the  United  States  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  21  may  apply  for  membership.  Final 
selections  for  the  touring  groups  is  made 
on  the  basis  of  musicianship,  character,  and 
personality.  Musicianship  is  determined  by 
audition,  tape  recording,  or  In  person;  char- 
acter by  letters  of  recommendation  from  a 
school  official,  music  teacher,  and  pastor;  per- 
sonality by  personal  Interview  where  prac- 
tical. SBA-SCA  has  16  representatives  in 
10  States  and  2  foreign  countries.  They  all 
volunteer  their  services. 

The  individual  cost  of  the  European  con- 
cert tours  was  $878.  This  amount  was  de- 
termined on  a  prorated  basis  covering  the 
expenses  involved  in  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  the  concert  tour.  This  relatively 
modest  amount,  which  Included  all  neces- 
sary expenses  for  the  month-long  tour  f'om 
New  York  and  return,  was  a  result  of  the 
nonprofit  feature  of  SBA-SCA  and  the  fact 
that  SBA-SCA  is  authorized  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  charter  transatlantic 
flights. 

SBA-SCA  functions  within  the  phUoso- 
phy  that  the  free  enterprise  system  is  the 
central  core  of  the  American  way.  There- 
fore, Government  financial  assistance  is 
neither  sought  nor  desired.  However,  finan- 
cial assistance  In  varying  amounts  to  indi- 
vidual students  on  a  local  basis  is  recom- 
mended. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  appearance, 
conduct,  and  quality  of  SBA-SCA  refiect  an 
image  of  all  Americans,  many  students  re- 
ceive financial  assistance  from  local  civic 
and  service  clubs,  church  groups,  school  or- 
ganizations, individuals,  etc.  A  sponsor  is 
defined  as  an  organization  or  an  individual 
who  contributes  S25  or  more  to  a  student's 
expenses.  The  1964  program  listed  approxi- 
mately 600  friends  and  official  sponsors. 

Founder  and  director  is  Edward  T.  Harn. 
of  Bloomington,  111.  In  addition  to  his  di- 
recting duties  with  SBA-SCA,  he  is  principal 
conductor  of  the  AU-Star  High  School  Band 
which  annually  pretents  the  grand  finale 
concert  at  the  Mid-East  Instrumental  Con- 
ference sponsored  by  Duquesne  University 
School  of  Music  in  Pittsburgh. 

European  music  critics  have  highly  ac- 
claimed his  work  with  young  American  mu- 
sicians. He  received  two  medals  this  sum- 
mer at  Nervi  and  Venice,  making  eight  he 
iias  received  from  European  governments  for 
his  contribution  to  a  better  understanding 
between  America  and  Europe. 

Assisting  with  directing  duties  are  Wayne 
M.  Reger.  authority  on  brass  instruments, 
author  of  "The  Talking  Trumpets,"  and  in- 
structor in  the  public  schools  at  Massillon, 
Ohio;  Don  McCathren,  clarinet  clinician, 
affiliated  with  H.  &  A.  Selmer,  and  chairman 
of  instrumental  music  at  Duquesne  Univer- 
sity; and  Cederic  Cooke,  director  of  music 
in  the  Greenview,  111.,  public  schools. 

SBA-SCA  concert  tours  are  chaperoned  by 
a  select  group  of  adults,  mostly  teachers, 
who  pay  their  own  expenses  as  do  the  stu- 
dents. Each  chaperone  is  assigned  10  stu- 
dents. There  are  also  two  nurses.  Follow- 
ing the  tour,  chaperones'  reports  are  sent 
to  parents  of  each  member  and  to  school 
officials. 

Four  concert  tours  are  planned  for  1965. 
The  regular  SBA-SCA  European  section  to\u- 
of  central  Europe,  June  12-July  11.  wUl  fea- 


ture a  command  performance  for  Her  Maj- 
esty. Queen  Elizabeth,  in  Royal  Festival  Hall 
of  London. 

A  new  SBA  Near  East  section  tour  of  Israel 
and  central  Europe,  July  21-Augu6t  19,  will 
participate  in  the  Israel  Festival  of  Music, 
the  first  time  a  band  has  been  honored  with 
an  invitation.  Al  Reed  and  Mr.  McCathren 
will  be  conductors. 

A  new  SBA  Far  East  section  tour  of  Japan, 
July  25-August  15,  will  be  sponsored  by  the 
All-Japan  Band  League.  SBA  alumni  will 
be  given  preference  for  this  trip.  School 
Band  of  America  will  be  the  featured  band 
at  the  Japanese  Music  Federation  Conven- 
tion In  Tokyo. 

A  new  School  Orchestra  of  America  tour 
of  central  Europe,  June  21-July  20,  has  been 
developed  to  provide  additional  incentive, 
quality,  and  prestige  to  the  fast-growing 
strirg  education  program  in  the  United 
States.  SOA  is  to  be  directed  by  Don  Miller, 
director  of  the  string  program  at  Lyons 
Township  High  School  in  La  Grange,  111.  He 
is  well  known  in  the  field  of  music  education 
and  is  in  demand  as  a  festival  director  and 
adjudicator. 

Headquarters  for  the  groups  is  28  Harbord 
Drive,  Bloomington,  111.,  where  information 
about  the  bands,  chorus,  and  orchestra  is 
available.  Deadline  for  making  application 
for  1965  concert  tours  is  December  1,  1964. 


THE  47TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  PROC- 
LAMATION    OF     UKRAINIAN     NA- 
TIONAL REPUBLIC 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.     Mr. 
President,  today  marks  the  47th  anni- 
versary  of   the  Proclamation   of   Inde- 
pendence of  the  Ukraine  and  this  day  has 
special    significance    for    thousands    of 
Ukrainian  descendants  living  in  North 
Dakota.     We  cannot  help   but  admire 
all  the  Ukrainian  descendants  and  many 
others  for  the  militant  fight  they  con- 
tinue to  put  up  in  defense  of  liberty  and 
freedom  which  are  so  important  to  the 
Ukrainians  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
to  people  everywhere.    Dr.  Anthony  Zu- 
kowsky,  president  of  the  North  Dakota 
branch  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America,  Inc..  expressed  the 
feeling  of  these  people  in  a  recent  letter 
and  news  release. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Zukowsky's  letter,  news  re- 
lease, and  attached  document  entitled 
"Ukraine"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
news  release,  and  document  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Ukrainian    Congress    Committee 
OF  America,  Inc.,  State  Branch 
OF  North  Dakota, 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  January  10, 1965. 
Hon    Milton  R.  Young, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Young;  Our  sincere  thanks 
for  your  kind  cooperation  in  the  past.  We 
assure  you  of  our  support  in  your  work  for 
the  progress  of  America  in  the  role  of  leader 
of  the  Western  World  in  your  endeavors  for 
the  common  good  of  the  peoples  enslaved 
by  the  Communist  tyranny. 

January  22,  1965  wUl  mark  the  47th  anni- 
versary of  the  Proclamation  of  the  Ukrainian 
National  Republic.  Ukrainians  all  over  the 
world  wiU  celebrate  this  day  as  a  memorial 
to  the  once-free  Ukraine,  while  Ukrainians 
m  America  will  set  aside  this  date  to  re- 
assert their  belief  in  freedom  for  all  people 
and  to  reaffirm  their  conviction  that  tyranny 
and  despotism  cannot  long  prevaU  where 
men  so  believe. 
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The  Ukrainian  democratic  republic  was 
recognized  by  the  Soviet  Union  but  not  for 
long,  for  it  was  thrown  into  turmoil  and 
chaos  by  Communist  Russia  which  Invaded 
the  Ukrainian  State  despite  its  previous 
pledges  to  respect  and  honor  the  Ukrainian 
independence.  By  the  end  of  1920,  this  gal- 
lant struggle  of  the  Ukrainian  people  came  to 
a  tragic  end,  when  the  Communists  subjected 
it  to  the  rule  of  the  Bolshevik  government. 
Despite  the  Communist  yoke  imposed  by 
Moscow  on  Ukraine,  the  Ukrainian  people 
never  accepted  the  foreign  domination  but 
continued  to  struggle  for  their  freedom. 

The  U.S.  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  have  recognized  the 
legitimate  right  and  aspiration  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  to  freedom  and  national  Inde- 
pendence by  enacting  and  signing  respec- 
tively the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution 
in  July  1959,  which  enumerated  Ukraine  as 
one  of  the  captive  nations  enslaved  and 
dominated  by  Communist  Russia,  and  en- 
titled to  recognition  and  moral  support  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people  and  the 
free  world  at  large. 

Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  in  North 
Dakota  are  planning  to  observe  the  forth- 
coming 47th  anniversary  as  Ukrainian  Day 
in  a  fitting  and  solemn  manner.  (Additional 
information  on  observance  is  enclosed.)  We 
firmly  believe  that  you.  Senator  Young,  are 
fully  aware  of  the  Importance  of  Ukraine  as 
our  ally  In  the  common  struggle  against  Rus- 
sian totalitarian  tyranny  and  In  the  defense 
of  freedom. 

The  entire  world,  Including  the  enslaved 
Ukrainian  people,  is  looking  toward  the 
United  States  of  America  as  the  true  citadel 
of  freedom  and  hope  for  the  oppressed  peo- 
ple everywhere. 

To  observe  this  day  provides  an  appropri- 
ate occasion  for  the  American  people  and 
the  U.S.  Government  to  demonstrate  their 
sympathy  with  understanding  of  the  aspira- 
tion of  the  Ukrainian  people,  and  to  call  on 
all  our  citizens,  regardless  of  their  national 
background  to  observe  this  day  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  gallant  struggle  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  for  the  most  precious  goal  cherished 
by  our  own  Nation  and  liberty-loving  people 
everywhere:  freedom. 

We  are  sure  that  you  understand  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  day  of  Ukrainian  independ- 
ence anniversary  and  will  read  your  message 
into  the  Congressional  Record  in  comemo- 
ration  of  this  event  and  thus  contribute  to 
the  successful  recognition  of  the  anniversary. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Dr.  Anthony  Zukowsky, 

President. 

(Press  release] 

Anniversary    of    Ukrainian    Independence. 

January  22,  1965 

On  January  22,  1965,  Americans  of  Ukrain- 
ian descent  in  our  State  will  observe  the  47th 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  Independ- 
ence of  Ukraine,  which  occurred  on  Janu- 
ary 22.  1918.  in  Kiev,  the  capitol  of  Ukraine. 
This  was  the  culmination  of  the  centuries 
long  aspiration  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 
After  2  Vi  centuries  of  foreign  oppression  and 
domination,  Ukraine  regained  its  freedom  and 
national  independence.  The  sovereignty  and 
Independence  of  Ukraine  was  recognized  by 
a  number  of  states,  Including  the  Govern- 
ment of  Soviet  Russia.  However,  the  Rus- 
sian Government,  led  by  Lenin  and  Trotzky 
at  that  time,  launched  a  military  aggression 
against  the  free  Ukrainian  state,  despite 
previous  pledges  to  honor  and  respect  Ukrain- 
ian Independence.  After  almost  3'^  years  of 
heroic  and  unequal  struggle,  the  Ukrainian 
people  deprived  of  all  military,  economic,  and 
diplomatic  assistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Western  Powers,  succumbed  to  the  numer- 
ically superior  forces  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Since  1920,  Ukraine  has  remained  under 
the  Commimlst  and  totalitarian  yoke  of  Mos- 
cow, but  It  never  has  surrendered  the  spirit 
of  freedom,  nor  has  It  given  up  the  hope  for 


regaining  Its  full  freedom  and  national  In- 
dependence. In  the  past  46  years  the  Ukrain- 
ians have  amply  demonstrated  their  love  for 
freedom  by  the  unceasing  uprisings  and 
large-scale  resistance  movements,  such  as 
the  underground  resistance  warfare  waged 
by  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army  (UPA) 
against  both  the  Nazis  and  the  Bolsheviks. 
The  Ukrainians  paid  a  high  price  in  the 
defense  of  freedom  and  independence,  as 
they  were  ruthlessly  persecuted  by  Moscow 
through  a  series  of  inhuman  measures  un- 
dertaken by  the  Kremlin,  such  as  mass  trials 
of  Ukrainian  patriots,  mass  deportations  of 
Ukrainians  to  Siberia,  and  the  systematic 
genocide  of  the  Ukrainian  people.  Khru- 
shchev, the  deposed  Communist  dictator, 
stated  himself  at  the  20th  Congress  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  1956  that  Stalin  planned 
the  total  annihilation  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple for  their  resistance  to  Russian  commu- 
nism. 

Today,  In  January  1965.  the  Ukrainian 
people  In  enslaved  Ukraine  are  continuing  to 
fight  for  their  freedom  and  national  Inde- 
pendence. They  wage  a  stubborn  and  cease- 
less struggle  by  passive  resistance,  economic 
sabotage,  and  unrelentless  opposition  to  the 
Russian  alien  rule  Imposed  on  Ukraine. 

The  U.S.  Congress  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  have  recog- 
nized the  plight  of  the  Ukrainian  people 
by  enacting  and  signing  respectively  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolution,  which  listed 
Ukraine  as  one  of  the  captive  nations  en- 
slaved by  Communist  Russia  and  entitled  to 
full  freedom  and  national  independence. 

Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  in  our 
State  are  planning  to  observe  this  memorable 
event — the  47th  anniversary  of  Ukraine's  in- 
dependence— with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  observances.  Last  June,  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  descent  performed  an  outstand- 
ing feat  by  erecting  a  statue  of  Taras  Shev- 
chenko  in  Washington,  D.C.,  In  honor  of  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Ukraine's 
national  poet  and  Europe's  freedom  fighter; 
100,000  Ukrainians  participated  in  this  event. 
A  number  of  our  Congressmen  and  Senators 
are  now  seeking  to  Issue  a  commemorative 
postage  stamp  In  honor  of  Taras  Shevchenko 
and  to  establish  a  section  in  the  Congres- 
sional Library  in  recognition  of  this  great 
man  and  freedom  fighter. 

On  this  day  of  Ukraine's  independence 
anniversary  we  should  rededlcate  our  efforts 
and  our  thoughts  to  the  principle  of  freedom 
not  only  of  the  people  of  these  countries,  but 
for  the  freedom  of  all  people  in  the  world. 

The  struggle  of  the  Ukrainian  people  Is  a 
gallant  example  of  human  courage  and  dedi- 
cation. Lenin,  Stalin,  and  Khrushchev  had 
been  the  most  despotic  oppressors  of  the 
Ukrainian  people,  and  the  new  masters, 
Brezhnev  and  Kosygln,  are  the  same  op- 
pressors and  enemies  of  freedom  as  were 
their  predecessors. 

In  honoring  the  47th  annlversay  of  Ukrain- 
ian Independence  we  are  upholding  the  right 
of  all  people  to  the  God-given  right  to  free- 
dom and  national  self-determination.  These 
are  the  basic  tenets  and  principles  on  which 
our  own  great  Republic  has  been  erected. 

The  principle  of  freedom  is  indivisible. 
Therefore,  we  honor  the  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  Independence  because  we  believe 
that  the  Ukrainian  people,  and  all  other 
people  enslaved  by  Communist  Russia,  are 
entitled  to  the  same  fundamental  rights  as 
we  so  blessfully  enjoy — freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence. 

Facts  About  Ukraine 

Ukraine.  In  regard  to  population,  is  the 
largest  of  the  many  countries  under  Russian 
domination.  The  Ukrainians  want  to  be 
free,  and  they  are  persistently  struggling  for 
complete  Independence  from  Russia.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Russians  have  energetically 
oppKDsed  all  efforts  of  Ukrainians  for  Inde- 
pendence,    because     Ukraine's     natural    re- 


sources and  geopolitical  location  have  been  of 
utmost  Importance  to  the  political  ambi- 
tions of  Russia,  both  Czar  1st  and  Commu- 
nist. 

the  land 

Ukraine,  or  the  Ukrainian  ethnic  territory, 
is  the  area  In  which  Ukrainians  are  In  the 
absolute  majority.  This  area,  which  is  slight- 
ly larger  than  Texas,  covers  around  270,000 
square  miles.  About  40  million  Ukrainians 
live  on  this  territory;  232,000  square  miles  of 
this  territory  comprise  the  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic.  West  of  the  Ukrainians 
live  the  Rumanians,  Hungarians,  Slovaks, 
and  Poles;  to  the  northwest  are  the  Byelo- 
russians; to  the  north  and  to  the  east  are 
the  Russians;  to  the  south  lies  the  Black 
Sea. 

About  three-quarters  of  Ukraine  Is  flat 
land;  mountains  and  hills  make  up  the  re- 
maining area.  Part  of  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tain range  runs  through  the  southwestern 
area  of  Ukraine.  There  are  also  the  Crimean 
Mountains  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
Crimean  Peninsula. 

The  climate  of  Ukraine  is  a  healthy  one. 
The  seasons  are  distinct.  The  average  yearly 
temperature  is  47"  F.  Adequate  rainfall  and 
many  sunny  days  favor  the  growth  and  rip- 
ening of  various  kinds  of  crops.  The  salubri- 
ous climate  of  the  resorts  on  the  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea  is  renowned  throughout  the 
world. 

natural  and  industrial  resources 

Ukraine  Is  a  rich  and  industrially  developed 
country.  Its  Industrial  potential  can  be  seen 
from  the  following  figures  of  1958  for  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic: 
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Million 
tons  ' 

Percent  of 

U.8.3.R. 

output 

Iron  ore 

50 

28 

20 

165 

56 

Pig  iron..  

51 

Steel... 

40 

Coal 

33 

'  Metric  ton;  1  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds  (approi- 
Imately). 

The  primary  industrial  region  Is  that  of  the 
Donets  River  basin,  one  of  the  biggest  coal 
and  metallurgical  production  centers  In  the 
U.S.S.R.  Of  equally  great  Importance  are 
Ukraine's  machine  building,  heavy  and  light 
industries,  and  Its  giant  hydroelectric  power- 
plant,  Dnleprelstan,  on  the  Dnieper  River. 
The  railroads  of  Ukraine  are  the  most  de- 
veloped In  the  whole  U.S.S.R.  Ukraine,  still 
known  as  "the  granary  of  Europe,"  has  be- 
come the  breadbasket  and  sugar  bowl  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Its  agricultural  production,  not 
fully  developed  because  of  the  erratic  meth- 
ods used  In  Soviet  agriculture.  Is  still  one  of 
the  highest  In  the  world;  In  sugarbeets  alone 
It  amounts  to  67  percent,  In  grains  to  22  per- 
cent, and  In  meat  to  27  percent  of  the  total 
output  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  figures  given  above  have  more  mean- 
ing when  one  realizes  that  Ukraine  com- 
prises only  3  percent  of  the  total  area  of  the 
U.S.S.R. 

HISTORY 

The  history  of  Ukraine  goes  back  more 
than  a  thousand  years.  Prom  the  9th  to  the 
13th  century,  there  existed  a  powerful  state 
created  by  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
Ukrainian  people.  The  capital  of  this  state 
was  Kiev.  At  that  time,  Ukrainian  economic 
and  cultural  development  was  in  full  bloom. 
Ukraine  was  In  close  contact  with  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire.  On  the  basis  of  Byzantine  cul- 
ture the  Ukrainians  developed  their  own. 
The  Ukrainian  ruler,  Volodymjrr  the  Great, 
converted  his  nation  to  Christianity  In  988. 
His  son,  Yaroslav  the  Wise,  compiled  a  code 
of  laws,  founded  schools,  and  built  many 
churches.  Yaroslav  the  Wise  enlarged  and 
beautified  his  capital  city  of  Kiev.    Travelers 


from   Western    Europe    were    astounded    by 
Kiev's  splendor. 

The  rich  Ukrainian  land  was  coveted  by 
many  neighbors,  who  made  efforts  to  occupy 
Uicralne-  the  Tartars,  Turks,  and  Poles  In- 
vaded Ukraine  several  times.  The  Ukrain- 
ians bravely  defended  their  country  but  were 
not  always  able  to  drive  away  their  enemies; 
they  had  to  live  under  alien  rule  for  periods 
of  time  For  several  centuries,  Ukraine  acted 
as  a  bulwark  protecting  Western  Europe 
from  the  Tartars  and  Turks.  During  these 
years  of  continuous  fighting,  there  arose  and 
gained  importance  a  military  class— the 
Kozaks  (also  spelled  Cossacks) .  The  Kozaks 
are  renowned  in  Ukrainian  history  as  noble 
defenders  of  Ukrainian  freedom.  From  the 
Kozaks  came  many  capable  leaders  of  the 
Ukrainian  Nation;  the  most  famous  was 
Bohdan  Khmelnytsky  (1595-1657). 

In  1709,  Ukraine  was  deprived  of  its  inde- 
pendence by  the  Russian  Czar  Peter  I.  Pe- 
ter I  ruthlessly  crushed  the  Ukrainian  leading 
class  which  stood  for  Ukrainian  independ- 
ence; he  turned  Ukraine  Into  a  province  of 
Russia.  From  then  on,  Ukrainian  history 
centers  upon  the  valiant  struggle  of  the 
Ukrainians  for  their  Independence,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  Russian  Government  to  keep 
Ukraine  under  Russian  control. 

In  1917.  when  the  Russian  revolution  broke 
out,  the  Ukrainian  people  took  advantage  of 
this  event.  They  cast  off  Russian  control  of 
Ukrainian  territory  and  proclaimed  the  In- 
deplendent  Ukrainian  National  Republic  on 
January  22,  1918.  The  ancient  city  of  Kiev 
again  became  the  capital  of  the  Ukrainian 
nation.  Immediately,  the  young  Ukrainian 
National  Republic  was  attacked  by  the  forces 
of  Communist  Russia,  and  despite  a  drawn- 
out  struggle.  It  succumbed  to  the  numeri- 
cally superior  forces  of  Moscow  after  3  years 
of  fighting. 

PRESENT    POLITICAL    STATUS 

The  Russian  Communist  rulers  realized 
the  Intensity  of  Ukrainian  nationalism  and 
gave  the  Ukrainians  a  separate  republic  in 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  but 
this  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  is 
not  the  Independent  country  the  Ukrainians 
desire.  The  present  Communist  government 
m  Kiev  Is  not  truly  representative  of  the 
Ukrainian  people;  It  is  a  government  Im- 
posed upon  the  Ukrainian  people  by  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  rulers  In  Moscow.  The 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  Is  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations,  but  Its  repre- 
sentative in  the  United  Nations  has  his  every 
decision  made  for  him  In  Moscow. 

The  people  of  Ukraine  have  not  accepted 
the  status  of  enslavement,  and  are  continu- 
ing to  the  present  day  a  struggle  to  regain 
their  national  Independence.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic, 
which  had  been  democratically  elected  in 
1918,  moved  abroad  and  became  a  govern- 
ment-ln-exlle.  This  government  continues 
Its  activities  up  to  the  present  time;  It  con- 
sists of  a  president,  administration  and  par- 
liament. Its  current  president  Is  Dr.  Stephan 
Vytv3rtsky. 

During  the  last  World  War,  the  Ukrainians 
organized  the  underground  Ukrainian  Instir- 
gent  Army  (UPA),  which  fought  first  the 
Nazis  and  then  the  returning  Red  Army,  In 
order  to  regain  freedom  for  Ukraine.  Even 
now  (1962)  news  of  underground  activities 
In  Ukraine  leaks  through  the  Iron  Curtain 
from  time  to  time. 


CULTURE 

The  Ukrainians  have  their  own  culture  and 
speak  a  language  which  is  distinctly  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  all  their  neighbors.  The 
Ukrainian  language  belongs  to  the  family 
of  Slavic  langcuages. 

With  the  spread  of  Christianity,  the  rapid 
development  of  Ukrainian  literature  began. 
The  stirring  epic  poem,  "The  Tale  of  Ihor's 
Campaign,"  was  written  at  the  end  of  the 
12th  century:   It  can  be  compared  to  the 


French  "Chanson  de  Roland"  or  the  German 
"Nlbelungenlled".  In  more  recent  times, 
the  most  outstanding  figure  in  Ukrainian 
literature  has  been  the  poet  Taras  Shev- 
chenko (1814-61).  His  poems  have  had  a 
tremendous  Influence  on  the  Ukrainian 
masses,  strengthening  the  desire  of  Ukrain- 
ians for  freedom.  In  commemoration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Taras  Shev- 
ch«nko,  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  authorizing  the  erec- 
tion of  a  statue  of  Taras  Shevchenko  on 
public  grounds  In  Washington,  D.C.  An- 
other great  Ukrainian  poet  and  novelist  was 
Ivan  Pranko  (1856-1916).  The  greatest 
Ukrainian  poetess  was  Lesya  Ukralnka  (1872- 
1913).  The  most  famous  Ukrainian  his- 
torian was  Michael  Hrushevsky  (1886-1934), 
who  wrote  an  excellent  10-volume  history  of 
Ukraine. 

Present  Ukrainian  literature  suffers  In 
quality  because  of  restrictions  Imposed  by 
the  Russian  Communist  Government: 
Ukrainian  writers  are  expected  to  glorify 
communism;  they  cannot  write  anything 
that  would  strengthen  Ukrainian  patriotic 
feeling,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  show  cer- 
tain phases  of  Ukrainian  history  In  a  true 
light,  especially  Ukrainian-Russian  relation- 
ships. Over  200  Ukrainian  poets,  play- 
wrights and  novelists  paid  with  their  lives 
for  their  Insubordination  to  these  wishes 
of  the  Russian  Communist  Government. 

The  greatest  Ukrainian  composer  was  My- 
kola  Lysenko  (1842-1912).  The  favorite 
Ukrainian  opera  is  the  very  melodious  "The 
Dnieper  Kozak  Beyond  the  Danube."  by  S. 
Hulak-Artemovsky  (1813-73).  The  most 
popular  national  musical  Instrument  Is  the' 
bandura,  and  there  are  many  professional 
and  amateur  ensembles  of  bandura  players 
in  Ukraine  today.  Ukrainian  folk  music  and 
art.  as  well  as  Ukrainian  dances,  are  well 
known  throughout  the  world. 

RELIGION 

The  Russia  Communist  regime,  through 
government  channels,  conducts  a  very  ac- 
tive antlrellglous  program.  As  the  Russian 
Communists  occupied  Ukraine,  they  found 
two  major  churches,  the  Ukrainian  Auto- 
cephalous  Orthodox  Church  and  the  Ukrain- 
ian Catholic  Church.  The  Communists  de- 
stroyed these  churches;  the  hierarchies  and 
thousands  of  priests  and  laymen  were  mur- 
dered, or  Imprisoned  for  long  terms,  solely  for 
their  religious  beliefs.  Ukrainian  Protestant 
groups  have  been  similarly  persecuted. 

The  Russian  Communist  rulers  make  tem- 
porary concessions  to  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  In  Ukraine  because  It  aids  in  the 
Russification  of  the  Ukrainians. 

UKRAINIANS  ABROAD 

For  economic,  political  and  religious  rea- 
sons, about  2  million  Ukrainians  emigrated 
to  other  lands.  The  emigration  to  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  started  In  the  second  half 
of  the  19th  century.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Communist  regime  on  Ukrainian 
territory,  Ukrainians  were  not  able  to  leave 
Ukraine  legally.  At  the  present  time.  It  is 
estimated  that  1,200.000  people  of  Ukrainian 
ancestry  live  In  the  United  States,  and  600.- 
000  In  Canada.  Those  In  the  United  States 
live  mainly  In  Industrial  cities  such  as  New 
York,  Jersey  City.  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  De- 
troit. Pittsburgh,  and  Cleveland;  a  substan- 
tial number  of  Ukrainian  farmers  have 
settled  In  North  Dakota. 

The  Ukrainians  In  the  United  States  found- 
ed many  fraternal,  political,  scientific  and 
professional  organizations,  which  are  all 
united  under  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America,  Inc.  The  mailing  address 
of  the  main  office  of  this  organization  Is  Post 
Office  Box  721.  Church  Street  Annex.  New 
York.  N.Y. 


Mr.  DODD.    Mr.  President,  today  is 
the  47th  anniversary  of  the  proclamation 


of  Ukrainian  Independence  in  January 
1918. 

No  people  in  history  has  fought  harder 
or  more  courageously  for  freedom  than 
have  the  people  of  the  Ukraine.  Through 
centuries  of  oppression,  under  both  the 
Russians  czars  and  the  Bolsheviks,  they 
have  persevered  in  the  struggle  for  na- 
tional freedom. 

The  Communist  tyrants  have  sought  to 
break  their  will  to  resist  by  mass  depor- 
tations and  forced  starvation  and  un- 
limited terror.  But  In  a  thousand  differ- 
ent ways,  the  Ukrainian  people  have 
demonstrated  even  In  recent  years  that 
the  spirit  of  Taras  Shevchenko  still  lives 
In  the  Ukraine. 

In  observing  this  anniversary  of  the 
brief  establishment  of  an  Independent 
Ukraine,  It  is  only  a  minor  part  of  our 
purpose  to  mourn  the  lost  freedom  of 
four  decades  ago. 

I  and  other  colleagues  observe  this  oc- 
casion in  the  Senate  to  renew  our  com- 
mitment to  the  ultimate  establishment  of 
a  free  and  Independent  Ukraine,  living 
at  peace  with  the  nations  of  the  world. 
This  Is  an  objective  which  can  be  en- 
dorsed by  all  men  of  good  will. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  It  is 
my  privilege  to  commemorate  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Ukrainian  Republic  which 
was  proclaimed  on  January  22,  1918,  and 
which  endured  a  brief  and  stormy  2 
years.  This  republic  was  the  incarnation 
of  an  idea  cherished  for  centuries.  From 
their  first  association  with  the  empire 
of  Moscow  by  the  treaty  of  Pereyaslav  In 
1654.  Moscow  has  striven  In  vain  to  deny 
the  cultural  integrity  of  the  Ukrainian 
nation  which  constantly  and  coura- 
geously resurges. 

The  country  was  christianized  from 
Constantinople;  Kiev,  its  capital,  devel- 
oped into  one  of  the  most  prominent  out- 
posts of  Byzantine  civilization.  In  the 
13th  century  the  Mongol  Tartar  in- 
vasion destroyed  the  Klevan  state. 
Gradually  it  became  divided  among 
surrounding  countries,  but  the  culture 
and  traditions  were  more  tenacious  than 
the  shifting  borders  and  the  Ukrainians 
remained  a  distinctive  national  group. 

Prom  Catherine  n's  late  18th  century 
suppression  of  self-government,  Ukrain- 
ian nationalism  was  severed  by  continu- 
ous czarist  persecution.  For  a  short 
period  in  the  1920's,  prohibition  against 
the  cultivation  of  Ukrainian  culture  and 
language  were  relaxed.  The  dictatorial 
regime  of  Stalinist  Russia  did  not  suffer 
this  long.  Oppression  and  purges  have 
continued  to  this  day.  Freedom  of  ex- 
pression and  cultural  renaissance  have 
been  destroyed. 

Although  recognized  as  an  independ- 
ent state  by  Lenin  in  1917,  he  simultane- 
ously presented  It  with  an  unacceptable 
ultimatum  whose  rejection  precipitated 
the  Soviet  declaration  of  war  upon  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic.  The  Re- 
public proclaimed  its  complete  independ- 
ence on  January  22,  1918.  and  began  a 
valiant  and  stubborn  fight  to  preserve  It. 
Despite  Its  heroic  struggle,  the  last 
remnants  of  the  Government  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Rfepubllc  were  forced 
into  exUe  in  November  1920,  marking  the 
close  of  another  chapter  In  the  Ukraine's 
pursuit  of  national  Independence. 
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Ukrainians  have  proved  that  the  spirit 
of  freedom  is  almost  indestructible. 
Centuries  of  oppression  have  not  damp- 
ened the  hopes  and  aspiration  of  Ukrain- 
ians throughout  the  world.  It  is  this 
spirit  we  pay  respect  to  today.  Its 
essence  was  most  aptly  expressed  by  the 
great  Ukrainian  poet.  Taras  Shevchenko, 
in  the  following  poem: 

I   Care   Not 

I  care  not,  shall  I  see  my  dear 
Ovra  land  before  I  die.  or  no. 
Nor  who  forgets  me,  burled  here 
In  desert  wastes  of  alien  snow; 
Though  all  forget  me — better  so. 

A  slave  from  my  first  bitter  years. 

Most  surely  I  shall  die  a  slave 

Ungraced  of  any  kinsmen's  tears; 

And  carry  with  me  to  my  grave 

Everything;  and  leave  no  trace, 

No  little  mark  to  keep  my  place 

In  the  dear  lost  Ukraina 

Which   is   not  ours,   though  our  land. 

And  none  shall  ever  understand; 

No  father  to  his  son  shall  say: 

Kneel  down,  and  fold  your  hands,  and  pray; 

He  died  for  our  Ukraina. 

I  care  no  longer  If  the  child 

Shall  pray  for  me,  or  pass  me  by. 

One  only  thing  I  cannot  bear: 

To  know  my  land,  that  was  beguiled 

Into  a  death-trap  with  a  lie. 

Trampled  and  ruined  and  defiled — 

Ah,  but  I  (?are,  dear  God;  I  care. 

Mr.  skLTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
today,  January  22.  commemorates  the 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Ukrainian  Republic,  established  in  1918. 

On  this  occasion,  free  people  every- 
where join  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
Ukrainian  people,  for  whom  the  strug- 
gle for  freedom  and  independence  has 
been  long  and  bitter.  We  all  hope  that 
the  time  will  not  be  far  off  when  a 
Republic  may  again  be  established  in 
the  Ukraine,  free  from  Communist  dom- 
ination and  oppression. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert,  as 
part  of  my  remarks,  a  proclamation  by 
His  Excellency,  Gov.  John  A.  Volpe,  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  marking  today  as 
Ukrainian  Independence   Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Procl.'^mation  by  Gov.  John  A.  Volpe.  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Whereas  during  the  past  47  years,  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine  have  demonstrated 
their  devotion  to  freedom  by  waging  re- 
lentless opposition  to  Communist  Russian 
tyranny  in  their  country;  and 

Whereas  the  aspirations  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  for  freedom  and  independence  were 
recognized  and  supported  by  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  law;  and 

Whereas  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent 
endeavor  to  obtain  the  establishment  of 
a  Special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations 
which  will  be  directly  concerned  with  the 
captive  nations  under  Communist  rule;   and 

Whereas  this  year  on  January  22.  thousands 
of  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  in  this 
Commonwealth  will  observe  the  47th  an- 
niversary of  the  proclamation  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public, paying  tribute  through  special 
commemorations  to  the  heroic  struggle  of 
the  enslaved  in  Ukraine,  thus  enhancing 
their  aspirations  for  freedom  and  justice: 
Now.  therefore.  I,  John  A.  Volpe.  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  do 
hereby     proclaim     January     22.     1965.     as 


Ukrainian  Independence  Day,  and  urge  all 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  to  take 
cognizance  of  this  observance. 

Given  at  the  executive  chamber  In  Bos- 
ton, this  12th  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord.  1965.  and  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  189th. 
John  A.  Volpe. 
By  His  Excellency  the  Governor: 

Kevin  H.  White. 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


THE  GOLD  RESERVE  REQUIRE- 
MENT: SHOULD  IT  BE  ELIMI- 
NATED?—ADDRESS  BY  DR. 
CHARLES  E.  WALKER,  EXECUTIVE 
VICE  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN 
BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  address  entitled  "The 
Gold  Reserve  Requirement :  Should  It  Be 
Eliminated?"  delivered  by  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Walker,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  before  the 
bank  management  appreciation  dinner  of 
the  Houston  chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Banking,  at  Houston,  Tex.,  on 
Januaiy  20,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Gold  Reserve  Requiri  .»ient:  Should  It 
Be  Eliminated? 

(Address  by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Walker,  executive 
vice  president,  the  American  Bankers  As- 
,  sociation,  before  the  bank  management 
appreciation  dinner  of  the  Houston  chapter 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking.  State 
Ballroom.  Hotel  America.  Houston,  Tex.. 
January  20.  1965) 

Should  the  25-percent  gold  reserve  require- 
ment against  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  de- 
posits be  eliminated?  In  recent  years  mone- 
tary growth  and  reductions  in  our  gold  stock 
have  combined  to  pull  the  acttial  ratio  be)ow 
28  percent.  According  to  newspaper  reports. 
President  Johnson  plans  to  ask  the  Congress 
to  redvice  or  eliminate  the  requirement. 

Advocates  of  removal  or  reduction  of  the 
requirement  argue  that  it  threatens  the 
sustainability  of  the  economic  advance  in  this 
country  and  undermines  the  strength  of  the 
dollar  abroad.  Those  who  favor  such  a  re- 
quirement maintain  that  it  serves  a  highly 
useful  purpose  as  an  ultimate  check  against 
the  excessive  monetary  expansion  which  could 
destroy  domestic  prosperity  and  undermine 
the  dollar  abroad. 

It  may  surprise  you  to  learn  that  I  agree 
with  both  of  these  viewpoints:  the  require- 
ment, at  its  present  level,  does  threaten  the 
sustainability  of.  the  economic  advance  and 
may  hurt  the  dollar  internationally.  But  it 
is  equally  true  that  such  a  requirement  has 
in  the  past  and  can  in  the  future  serve  a 
useful  purpose. 

In  short,  the  gold  reserve  requirement 
should  and  must  be  changed.  But  it  should 
be  relaxed,  not  removed.  And  such  a  re- 
duction should  be  effected  only  if  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  asstired  that  the  discipline 
enforced  by  the  requirement  will  be  main- 
tained. 

background  of  the  problem 

At  the  present  time.  Federal  Reserve  banks 
are  required  to  maintain  a  gold-certificate 
reserve  equal  to  at  least  25  percent  of  their 
note  and  deposit  liabilities.^     Legislative  re- 


'  Gold  certificates,  which  are  owned  by  the 
Reserve  banks,  must  be  backed  dollar  for 
dollar  by  gold  owned  by  the  Treasury. 
Therefore,  the  term  "gold  reserve  require- 
ment" is  synonymous  with  "gold-certificate 
reserve  requirement." 


quirements  that  the  banks  maintain  a  mini- 
mum  gold  reserve  equal  to  a  specified  pro- 
portion of  these  liabilities  dates  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913.  Originally.  Re- 
ierve  banks  were  required  to  hold  a  gold 
reserve  of  40  percent  against  notes  and  a 
reserve  of  gold  and /or  other  lawful  money  of 
35  percent  against  deposits.  Despite  the  in- 
tervening suspension  of  domestic  converti- 
bility, these  requirements  remained  In  effect 
until  1945.  By  that  time  the  actual  gold 
coverage  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  de- 
posits, which  had  been  as  high  as  91  per- 
cent in  1941.  had  declined  to  slightly  less 
than  50  percent.  Uncertainties  concerning 
the  postwar  requirements  for  monetary  ex- 
pansion, as  well  as  the  direction  and  mag- 
nitude of  gold  flows,  led  to  congressional 
reappraisal  of  the  gold  reserve  requirement  in 
that  year.  As  a  result,  the  requirement  was 
reduced  to  25  percent  and  made  uniformly 
apjilicable  to  both  note  and  deposit  liabili- 
ties of  the  Reserve  banks.  This  require- 
ment remains  in  effect  today. 

The  gold  reserve  requirement  is  not  abso- 
lutely rigid.  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  is  empowered  to  sus- 
pend It  for  as  long  as  30  days,  and  to  renew 
such  suspensions  for  up  to  15  days.  There 
is  no  stated  limit  as  to  the  number  of  times 
that  a  suspension  may  be  renewed.  How- 
ever, in  the  event  of  the  requirement's  sus- 
pension, the  Board  of  Governors  is  required 
to  establish  a  graduated  tax  upon  the 
amounts  by  which  the  gold-certificate  re- 
serve may  be  permitted  to  fall  below  the 
25-percent  level. - 

The  present  urgency  of  the  problem  posed 
by  the  gold  reserve  requirement  reflects  an 
accumulation  of  developments.  First,  post- 
war monetary  expan.slon  in  this  country  has 
produced  a  gradual  increase  in  the  amount 
of  gold  required  as  a  legal  reserve.  Second, 
and  parallel  to  this  growth  in  the  amount  of 
gold  required  to  meet  the  legal  reqiurement, 
U.S.  gold  holdings  have  declined  steadily  as 
a  result  of  the  persistent  deficit  in  our  in- 
ternational accounts.  These  divergent  trends 
have  produced  a  ."^harp  decline  in  the  Nation's 
stock  of  free  gold,  or  gold  in  excess  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  meet  the  reserve  re- 
quirement, and  at  the  present  time  the 
amount  of  free  gold  held  is  only  $2  billion. 

In  view  of  the  absence  of  prospects  for 
near-term  elimination  of  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficits,  it  is  clear  that  our  stock 
of  free  gold  can  be  expected  to  decline  fur- 
ther, and  perhaps  disappear  altogether,  in 
the  months  and  years  ahead.  As  it  declines, 
this  key  question  becomes  more  urgent:  Is 
the    U.S.    commitment    to    continuing   con- 
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-Section  11(c)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
provides  that  "when  the  reserve  held  against 
Federal  Reserve  notes  falls  below  25  per  cen- 
tum, the  Board  of  Governors  shall  establish 
a  graduated  tax  of  not  less  than  1  per  centum 
per  annum  upon  such  deficiency  until  the 
reserves  fall  to  20  per  centum,  and  when  said 
reserve  falls  below  20  per  centum,  a  tax  at 
the  rate  increasingly  of  not  less  than  Wi  per 
centum  per  annum  upon  each  2 •2  P^r  cen- 
tum or  fraction  thereof  that  such  reserve 
falls  below  20  per  centum.  The  tax  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Reserve  bank,  but  the  Reserve 
bank  shall  add  an  amount  equal  to  said  tax 
to  the  rates  of  interest  and  discount  fixed 
by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System." 

This  tax  is  applicable  to  deficiencies  in  the 
reserve  requirement  against  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  but  not  against  deficiencies  in  the 
reserves  held  against  Federal  Reserve  de- 
posits. Presumably,  therefore,  the  tax  could 
be  avoided,  or  at  least  reduced,  by  "assign- 
ing" all  gold  certificates  to  the  reserve 
against  notes,  allowing  the  deficiency  to  be 
registered  in  the  reserve  against  deposits. 
This,  in  turn,  would  mean  that  automatic  In- 
creases In  discount  rates  could  be  reduced, 
or  perhaps  eliminated  altogether. 


o,M-nilitv  Of  the  dollar  backed  only  by  its  $2 
b  lioa  o  free  gold,  or  is  it  backed  by  the 
en  ?e  gold  stock  of  $15  billion?  Tl.e  answer 
to  that  question  can  have  a  profound  Impact 
on  international  confidence  in  the  dollar. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  DOLLAR 

Maintenance  of  confidence  In  the  dollar— 
in  its  continued  convertibility  Into  gold  at 
the  rate  of  $35  per  ounce— Is  the  key  to  the 
stability  and  viability  of  the  International 
monetary  system.  This  is  because  the  Inter- 
national payments  mechanism  which  has 
evolved  in  the  postwar  period  has  been  built 
around  the  dollar  as  a  supplement  to  gold 
hi  the  monetary  reserves  of  free  world  na- 
tions Suspension  of  dollar  convertibility 
into  gold  at  the  $35-per-ounce  price  could 
well  lead  to  collapse  of  the  International  pay- 
ments system.  Moreover,  the  reduction  in  in- 
ternational liquidity  which  would  result 
from  the  suspension  of  dollar  convertibility 
also  could  generate  worldwide  deflationary 
tendencies.  Much  of  the  postwar  progress 
in  restoring  a  svstem  of  multilateral  trade 
and  payments  might  be  sacrificed,  and  the 
strength  and  unity  of  the  free  world  oould  be 
strained  severely. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  the  existing  gold 
reserve  requirement  must  be  viewed,  for  Gov- 
ernment action  or  inaction  with  respect  to 
the  requirement  is  certain  to  be  scrutinized 
by  foreign  observers  for  implications  concern- 
ing future  dollar  convertibility. 

THE  gold  RESERVE  REQUIREMENT:   THE  CASE  FOR 
ITS  RETENTION 

In  some  circles,  there  is  a  tendency  to  re- 
gard the  Nation's  gold  stock  as  "backing" 
for  the  domestic  money  supply,  and  there 
frequently  is  the  implication  that  the  value 
of  money  is  in  some  way  derived  from  the 
gold  collateral  which  Is  pledged  to  secure  it. 
Many  of  those  who  hold  this  view  advocate 
a  strengthening  of  the  ties  between  currency 
and  gold— i.e.,  the  restoration  of  domestic 
gold  convertibility— as  the  most  elfective 
means  of  assurii.g.  a  sound  monetary  sys- 
tem. They  oppo.^e.  consequently,  steps 
which  would  sever  or  weaken  the  remaining 
domestic  relationship  between  gold  and  cur- 
rency. 

While  this  view  often  reflects  a  mystical 
confidence  in  the  merits  of  gold  as  a  cur- 
rency base,  sound  reasons  underlie  it. 
Principal  among  them  is  the  fact  that  the 
existence  of  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween currency  and  gold  serves  as  an  ulti- 
mate check  against  excessive  monetary  ex- 
pansion. Under  conditions  of  domestic  cur- 
rency convertibility,  the  capacity  of  the 
monetary  authorities  to  expand  the  money 
supply  is  limited  by  the  supply  of  gold,  for 
excessive  monetary  expansion  can  shake  pub- 
lic confidence  and  lead  to  internal  gold 
drains.  In  the  absence  of  domestic  curren- 
cy convertibility,  internal  gold  drains  cannot 
lead  to  a  check  against  excessive  monetary 
expansion.  As  a  substitute,  therefore,  princi- 
pal reliance  is  placed  upon  statutory  require- 
ments which  limit  monetary  expansion  to  a 
given  multiple  of  the  value  of  the  gold  sup- 
ply on  hand. 

Most  observers  agree  that  the  United  States 
should  not  hesitate — as,  in  fact,  it  has  not 
hesitated— in  pledging  Its  entire  gold  stock 
to  the  defense  of  the  dollar.  This  does  not 
answer  the  question,  however,  as  to  whether 
the  gold  reserve  requirement  should  be  re- 
tained with  the  understanding  that  it  may 
be  suspended  if  necessary,  whether  it  should 
be  retained  in  relaxed  and  modified  form,  or 
whether  it  should  be  eliminated  altogether. 
The  advocates  of  a  gold  reserve  require- 
ment do  not  necessarily  suggest  that  the 
gold  required  for  currency  "backing"  be  made 
unavailable  for  settling  international  claims. 
They  recognize  that  although  the  absence  of 
domestic  convertibility  prevents  Internal  gold 
drains  from  arresting  excessive  monetary  ex- 
pansion, such  expansion  nevertheless  will  give 
rise  to  an  external  gold  drain  arising  from 


unfavorable    balance-of-payments    develop- 
ments. 

Implicit  In  this  argument  Is  the  belief 
that  a  nation  should  not  exhaust  its  entire 
"free  gold"  stock  before  initiating  the  re- 
quired action  with  domestic  economic  poli- 
cies, particularly  monetary  policy.  Rather, 
It  Is  felt,  changes  should  be  made  gradually 
and  with  due  regard  to  trends  in  gold  hold- 
ings. Thus,  the  gold  reserve  requirement 
may  be  viewed  as  an  intrument  for  ulti- 
mately enforcing  a  harsh  adjustment  only 
if  eariier  indications  of  the  need  for  adjtist- 
ment  have  been  Ignored. 

There  can  be  little  quarrel  with  the  crux 
of  the  argument  advanced  by  advocates  of 
a  gold  reserve  requirement:  that  a  nation 
which  provides  international  convertibility 
of  its  currency— especially  a  key-currency 
nation— must  sooner  or  later  submit  to  the 
discipline  of  the  balance  of  payments.  In 
effect,  a  gold  reserve  requirement  is  an  arbi- 
trary device  for  Insuring  that  these  adjust- 
ments take  place  sooner  than  otherwise.  As 
such  It  has  the  merits  as  well  as  the  short- 
comings of  other  arbitrary  control  devices, 
such  as  the  public  debt  celling. 

Advocates  of  a  gold  reserve  requirement 
would  also  argue  that  the  declining  margin 
of  free  gold  in  recent  years  has  provided  a 
very  strong  inducement  to  actions  which 
would  relieve  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit.  Abandonment  of  this  requirement, 
they  believe,  would  tend  to  relieve  the  sense 
of  urgency  with  which  the  international  pay- 
ments problem  has  been  viewed,  thereby  re- 
sulting In  the  postponement  of  remedial  ac- 
tion already  overdue. 

Viewed  in  this  context,  the  gold  reserve 
requirement  plays  an  important  role  in  otu- 
economy  Proposals  to  remove  or  change  the 
requirement  should.  In  this  view,  be  assessed 
with  the  utmost  care. 


THE  GOLD  RESERVE  REQUIREMENT:   THE  CASE  FOR 
ITS  REMOVAL 


Arguments  for  elimination  of  the  gold  re- 
serve requirement  proceed  from  the  fact  that 
the  principal  role  of  gold  is  to  serve  as  a 
source  of  international  liquidity.  As  such, 
a  nation's  gold  reserve  provides  maneuvering 
room— or  time  during  which  to  adjust  in- 
ternal policies  to  International  require- 
ments—when Its  currency  comes  under  In- 
ternational pressure. 

Critics  of  the  gold  reserve  requirement  ar- 
"ue  that  It  serves  to  prevent  the  functioning 
of  gold  as  a"  source  of  international  liquidity. 
By  pledging  gold  as  collateral  to  secure  do- 
mestic claims  which  legally  cannot  be  exer- 
cised the  requirement  leaves  only  a  small 
margin  of  gold  to  satisfy  claims  which,  in 
fact,  can  be  exercised  freely.  As  a  result, 
uncertainty  exlsf^  concerning  both  the  avail- 
ability of  U.S.  gold  to  satisfy  foreign  claims 
and  the  extent  of  the  U.S.  commitment 
to  dollar  convertibility.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  free  gold  holdings  have  declined  to 
less  than  $2  billion  and  indications  point  to 
continued  international  payments  deficits, 
such  uncertainty  could  have  disturbing  con- 
sequences. 

Elimination  of  the  gold  reserve  require- 
ment, by  pledging  the  entire  gold  stock  be- 
hind the  commitment  to  dollar  convertibility, 
would  remove  uncertainty  concerning  the 
availabilltv  of  U.S.  gold  to  satisfy  foreign 
claims  and.  it  is  believed  in  many  quarters, 
thereby  relieve  a  source  of  the  gold  drain. 
Moreover,  such  a  step  would  give  the  United 
States  greater  maneuverability  in  working 
toward  long-range  solutions  to  its  interna- 
tional payments  problem. 

Removal  of  the  gold  reserve  requirement 
can  in  the  current  situation,  be  supported 
on  domestic  grounds.  The  normal  growth 
In  the  Nation's  monetary  needs  In  the  months 
and  years  ahead  will  require  expansion  In 
Federal  Reserve  note  and  deposit  liabilities, 
thereby  requiring  additional  gold  backing. 
Maintenance  of  the  gold  reserve  requirement 


at  the  present  level  could  hinder  such  growth 
and  thus  impede  domestic  economic  expan- 
sion. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  requirement,  ad- 
vocates of  its  removal  point  to  the  judgment 
and  integritv  of  the  monetary  authorities — 
those  officials  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
who  formulate  and  carry  out  the  policies 
which  influence  the  rate  of  monetary  growth. 
These  officials,  it  is  argued,  can  be  depended 
upon  to  prevent  monetary  expansion  from 
becoming  excessive.  In  effect,  therefore,  the 
administrative  decisions  of  the  monetary  au- 
thorities would  be  trusted  to  fubstltute  ade- 
quately for  the  type  of  statutory  discipline 
afforded  by  the  gold  reserve  requirement. 

A  SUGGESTED  COURSE  OP  ACTION 

As  I  noted  at  the  outset,  both  of  these 
sets  of  arguments  have  considerable  merit. 
The  gold  reserve  requirement  does  serve  as 
a  check  on  excessive  monetary  expansion 
and.  as  the  volume  of  free  gold  declines, 
spurs  actions  to  correct  a  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
quirement ties  up  gold  that  could,  and  at 
times  should,  be  used  to  support  the  dollar 
Internationally,  and  it  can  contribute  to  an 
artificial  shortage  of  reserves  that  may  deter 
domestic  expansion  by  hampering  normal 
and  desirable  growth  in  the  money  supply. 
Now  below  28  percent,  the  actual  ratio  is 
approaching  the  danger  point.  And  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  recent  sharp  drop  in  the 
ratio  has  not  resulted  primarily  from  gold 
outflows,  which  have  diminished  In  the  past 
few  years,  but  from  growth  in  the  currency 
and  deposits  required  by  a  rapidly  growing 
economv. 

How  solve  the  dilemma?  The  best  course 
of  action  seems  to  me  to  be  to  -elax,  but  not 
to  remove,  the  requirement.  Retention  of 
the  discipline,  even  if  at  a  lower  level,  would 
preserve  many  of  its  advantages.  But  any 
easing  of  the  limit  should  be  effected  only  if 
we  can  be  certain  that  the  monetary  dis- 
cipline which  the  requirement  helps  main- 
tain continues  to  be  assured  .^ 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  we  must  rely  on 
the  integrity  and  good  sense  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  authorities.  The  financial  com- 
munitv.  both  domestic  and  foreign,  has  great 
faith  in  that  integrity  and  good  sense,  and 
would  be  willing  to  rely  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  carrv  out  a  sound  and  fiexible 
monetary  policy  even  if  the  gold  reserve  re- 
quirement were  relaxed.  This  confidence 
reposes,  however,  in  a  Federal  Reserve  System 
operating  independently  within  Government, 
unhampered  bv  political  considerations. 
Anything  that  restricted  that  independence 
could  undermine  the  confidence  of  the  fi- 
nancial community  In  the  ability  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  carry  out  a  mone- 
tary policy  flexibly  adjusted  to  the  needs  of 
the  economy.  Unfortunately,  there  is  legis- 
lation pending  before  the  Congress  which 
would  restrict  this  traditional  Independence 
and  the  sponsors  of  these  measures  intend  to 
push  them  strongly. 

It  is  highly  regrettable  that  this  challenge 
to  Federal  "Reserve  Independence  should 
occur  at  the  same  time  the  administration  is 
seeking  a  change  in  the  gold  reserve  requu'e- 
ment  As  the  financial  community  appraises 
the  desirability  of  such  a  change.  It  cannot 
but  be  Impressed  with  this  fact:  One  set  of 
legislative  proposals  would,  if  enacted, 
sharply    increase    our    national    reliance    on 


'  There  are  various  ways  in  which  the  re- 
quirement could  be  relaxed  while  still  pre- 
serving its  basic  discipline.  The  approach 
believed  to  be  favored  by  the  administra- 
tion—removal of  the  requirement  against 
Federal  Reserve  deposits  but  retaining  it 
against  notes— has  much  to  commend  it. 
T^ls  action  would  raise  the  volume  01  free 
gold  to  more  than  $6  billion  but  would  retain 
the  traditional  linkage  between  the  public's 
paper  money  and  the  Nation's  gold  reserve. 
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sound  and  discretionary  monetary  policy  as  a  cause  of  their  blunt  and  nondiscriminating  plans  which  have  returned  up  to  $50,000  to 

means  of  protecting  the  public  Interest  in  nature,   should   be   relaxed.     It  seems  clear  their    creditors — money     that    would    have 

national  and  international  economic  stabll-  to  me  that  now  Is  the  time  to  relax,  but  not  been  lost  to  the  community  If  they  had  not 

Ity.     The  second  set  of  legislative  proposals,  to  remove,  the  25  percent  gold  reserve  re-  been  concerned  with  the  obligation  to  pay 

If  enacted,  would  expose  the  monetary  au-  qulrement.  their  debts. 

thoritles  to  political  pressures  which.  If  his-  Opinions  within  the  financial  community  And.   says   Mr.   Richards,    "most   of   these 
tory  is  a  guide,  would  impair  their  ability  differ    with    respect    to    the    desirability    of  families  will  develop  Into  good  sound  credit 
to   adjust   monetary    policy    flexibly    to    the  changing  the  requirement.     However,  If  the  risks.     This  Is  evidenced  by  their  voluntary 
needs  of  the  economy.  administration  moves  only  to  relax  and  not  request  to  live  on  a  strict  budget  while  dls- 
Wlth  heavy  Democratic  majorities  In  the  to  eliminate  the  restriction,  and   If  the  fl-  charging  their  debts  In  an  honest  and  honor- 
House  and  Senate,   the  attitude  of  the  ad-  nanclal  community  becomes  convinced  that  ''ble  manner." 
ministration  toward  the  legislative  proposals  the  Independence  within  Government  of  the  offers  two  services 
to  restrict  the  Independence  of  the  Federal  Federal  Reserve   System  will   be  continued,  ^y,^  ^,„,  „•  ,oti^.,  o^*„oii     ^tr.,    » 
Reserve  System  will  be  of  great  Importance,  and   that   balance-of-payments  policies  will  ^ce?  oTl^fre^credlt  cou^^^^^^^ 
In  this  respect,  recent  statements  by  admin-  be  Intensified,  the  proposal  to  Increase  the  ,rrr„,v;  ",,iL  :h,;w  !!„  hV,^^^^^^               i    }' 
istratlon  officials  are  encouraging.     In  March  volume  of  free  gold  available  to  protect  the  """  ^  i«  ^  nrorltfnr.Prv^ 
1964.    Secretary    of    the    Treasurv    Douglas  dollar  should  gain  a  broad  base  of  support.  l^Z^t,'^^,ra°T^L-"»oV^^ 

Dillon    represented    the    administration    In                                        ^?lPw      ,^                 1  ^*        J^  a  month, 

testifying  on  similar  bills  and.  although  he                             ^^^^^^  ^"""^^^^  '^^^^[^  P°^*''8e  and  stationery). 

did  endorse  coterminous  terms  of  office  for  USE  OF  CREDIT  BY  CONSUMERS  yA^u^L^r^rZ^^^V^'fy.^  m,.^  ,.  u 
the  President  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed-  ^  ^  ^"*^"*  •=°'"^  *"^°  ^^«  °^^^  aft«>"  be- 
eral  Reserve  Board  (as  has  In  fact  Federal  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  there  Ing  referred  by  creditors,  an  attorney,  a  so- 
Reserve  Chairman  William  McChesney  Mar-  has  been  much  attention  given  to  the  *='**'  service  agency,  or  by  some  Individual, 
tin),  he  strongly  supported  Independence  problems  that  can  arise  if  consumers  do  2.  The  clients — both  man  and  wife— flii 
within  Government  of  the  Federal  Reserve  as  not  use  credit  properly.  Many  incidents  ?"*  ^  ^?'"!!^  J^°**"v?  ^^^^^  financial  sltua- 
conduclve  tx.  sound  monetary  policy.  ^ave  been  related  over  the  past  few  years  J^JS  oa  'mem' boo"ks"'lnd°  othef ^sunLrS^ 

y.J^Z^lJ'"rJrT  V.^"  Tr'^'T^  h^'^^T  inferring  that  grantors  of  credit  have  no  SS  "^  '                                         supporting 

has  at  least  twice  referred  to  the  independ-  ;„«.„       *  •     i.u.          i^           z-  ^i     •          j.  u«i,a. 

ence  of   the  Federal  Reserve  Svstem.     In  a  mtei  est  m  the  welfare  Of  their  customers.  WORK  OUT  PLAN 

speech    to    business    leaders   las"t   April,    the  One  need  only  realize  that  any  grantor  3.  The  counseling  manager  then  works  out 

President  expressed   his  confidence  In  "the  of  consumer  credit  builds  his  business  on  a  plan  of  payment  to  each  creditor,  and  if 

independent  Federal  Reserve"  as  a  line  of  de-  his   reputation   to   know    that   such   in-  necessary,  will  notify  the  creditor  that  the 

fense    against    either    inflation    or    adverse  ferences  do  not  actually  apply  to  leglti-  couple    is   receiving  counseling   help.     This 

balance-of-payments  developments.     In  Oc-  mate  lenders  and  merchants      As  credit  usually  brings  cooperation  from  the  creditor, 

tober.  the  President  stated  that  the  Kennedy-  rpstrictions  havp  Iv^nmp  1pc:<:  Qtriot  and  "^"  "^°^^  cases,  no  further  action  or  contact 

Johnson  administrations  had  maintained  the  Hm„"  „^°I^„Si  L^^t     !f       J          u  »«  required."  says  Mr.  Richards. 

Federal    Reserves    traditional    Independence  f^'"?  PA^;?^^!,^^^/,'^"  Th    ^1;  ^  *    However,  if  the  case  becomes  Involved, 

within  the  Government.     He  went  on  to  say  '^ms  of  credit  management  have  become  creditors  are  Informed  that  the  couple  will 

that  our  monetary  system  must  remain  flex-  niore  difficult  for  those  who  are  unedu-  be  prorated  by  the  agency.     A  schedule  of 

Ible.     He  added   if  Inflation  develops,  or  If  cat«d  in  monetary  affairs.  payments  Is  sent  to  all  creditors,  who  also 

excessive  outflows  of  funds  occur,  the  Federal  In  order   to  assist  such  persons,   last  receive  information  on  the  client's  Income 

Reserve  System  Is  In  a  position  to  do  what  spring,   businessmen  of  Utah   organized  and   other  bills  so  they  can  get  the  whole 

Is  necesary.  ^^^  Consumers  Credit  Counseling  Service  Picture. 

thl??h^ 'oH!^J^!1l%f^^'"   *°  T  *^v,'T'y  of  Utah,  a  nonprofit  organization  which  separate  checking  account 

po?taice  ofTni:plZ::tT£Z  TeseTv'e  ^^^^^  ^'^^  counseling  help,   and.   if  de-  5.  The  client  then  sends  funds  every  month 

system   and  Tntends'^  to  proSft^^^^^^^  Sired.  wUl  also  provide  a  prorating  serv-  to   the   counseling  offlce-elther   through  a 

pendence.     It  would  be  conducive  to  strong  ice  for  those  who  need  or  desire  addi-  PayroU    deduction      at   h^   request)    or   he 

Lpport  m  the  financial  commun^.'SoS!  tional    assistance.     I    hope    other   com-  TSfarat  "cEfcSnf  Jcco™'  whfch'T  oulr  s 

ever^lf  the  President's  request  for  a  change  munities  are  planning  to  supply  similar  both  his  and  t'he^ounseZg  se^^S's  sTgna 

in  the  gold  reserve  requirement  were  accom-  seiTlces  ture 

?aTt''vear'  ''s,^rt"^t"«tl,?n/'^*!?H^'''^  °'  ^  ^^  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  6.  On  the  agreed  disbursement  date,  the 

lo  remov*.  anv  Hntprina  H!f,?Htc  t»,  .    "t"*  ^^   ^"   ^^ticle   published   in   the   Dcseret  client   comes   to   the    office,   makes   out  the 

iuoTof  the  dl  c^Dllne^f  the   eoM  re^lrv;  ^^^^'«  "^^^  ^^  P^^^^d  in  the  RECORD  to  checks  to  each  creditor,  malls  them  Imme- 

JClrement  wou'ld^'be  followed  by  eliSln"!  ^""strate  the  service  that  has  been  ren-  ^lately  and  records  the  payment.    ,  This  also 

tlon  of  still  another  safeguard  against  exces-  dered  to  date.    This  service  has  received  helps    teach   self-rellancce.) 

slve     monetary     expansion— the     Independ-  the    endorsement    of    virtually    all    seg-  /•   As    months    pass    and    problems    are 

ence  within  Government  of  the  Federal  Re-  ments  of  the  credit  industry  in  Salt  Lake  1""^^%}^^    f  encouraged   to   take  over  his 

serve  System.  City                              -  affairs  under  the  program. 

Tr>acmii/>v.  oc  ».,,T  o«*i^v,  ♦„  — ,j„      *i.         ,j  rriL         i-  •                  t- •     ^j          ,.             .  .  The  servlce  has  recclvcd  endorsement  from 

recurve    reauirementi,.n    Jl^T  ^^\^?^'^  ^^^'^  ^T^   "°  objection,   the  article  the  Better  Business  Bureau.  Salt  Lake  Credit 

tor^    Dressu"r^w«rH^.,/n?„T.         ^     *"/  ^'^s  Ordered  tO  be  printed  in  the  RECORD.  Bureau.       Retail      Merchants      Association, 

coSec?LT  support  for  relaxation  o^ft^^"  as  follows:  Family    Service    Society,    the    Chamber    of 

qulrement    could    also    be    broadened    and  l^^""   the  Salt  Lake  City    (Utah)    Deseret  Commerce.   Legal   Aid   Society,   Utah   Credit 

strengthened    If    the    administration    wouW  News,  Oct.  30.  1964]  Un  on  League  Utah  Consumer  Finance  Asso- 

?o  ^HngTur^^^teSo^^  T'  ^'"  ^^l^  "°^^^""'^^  '°'  '"^°"  ^n^d^ati^  o^^^on'sreT^CrTdrsflf  S 

toto  bafance  wm  be     it^nUl'°"A  tv,^*"^  '^^'  °°"  ^   Woodward)  city  Lenders  Exchange  and  Utah  Furniture 

sSme    oioBress     n    rL  ..in^^  f^^^  "Is  there  any  way  out  at  all?    Can  anyone  Association.    S.L.    County    Medical    Society, 

beTnmarif!tUh.H!.T/^^          f^^*"".^^'  help  me?"  Utah  Savings  &  Loan  League. 

been  made.  It  Is  believed  to  have  risen  sharp-  Thp<;p  niMcr  for  heln  come  everv  dav  from 

ly  in  the  last  quarter  of  1964   and  the  oros-  tt/w        ?.     f  i        .!^                 !  ?       J  i  J^  Revised  to  Dec.  31.  1964 

rLf^tc^    f^r.   *,,.*v,„    '■'^' _"^  '»"-«.  ""u  "le  pros  utahans  burled  under  a  mountain  of  debt.  „„  „„ 

n^t    »rf^-^,  .o  ,          ^y''f'^""^J    progress   are  but  up  until  last  spring  there  was  no  orga-     Total  Involvements ^^'^^^.TSQ 

^°l  "'f°''^^S^'',^-     ^\^^   ^^    ^^   i^oped   that  nlzed  community  effort  to  help  them.                 Total    disbursements.. 80.228 

navn.ent?noiT.»       n    ^^i'°?  of  balance-of-  ^t  that  time  the  Consumer  Credit  Coun-  December    dlsbursernents.                       17.672 

SndTr.^«nHfnl  of  .t     "^^fl  ^  fundamental  g^Ung  Service  of  Utah  was  organized  bv  busl-  Number  of  checks  (December) ..             1,  311 

^nu/rn^^inJ        ^^  ""^^"^  '°  minimize  the  ne.smen  to  be  a  self-help  service  for 'people     Families  In  prorate 223 

?AthPr  th„n  .       ,    ^^•""'"^"t  account  and,  ^ho  wanted  to  bail  themselves  out  of  finan-                            _^^ 

rather  than  to  rely  on  arbitrary  selective  con-  ^ial  trouble  ^^^^^^^^^ 

ke°t  Dro°re"^e,^ni'?!t^n,f  "^'"'^  lt'°''^^  ™^'-  A  nonprofit  organization  which  offers  free  PROBLEMS   OF   SPACE    PROGRAM- 

struct    thTfree  Vow  of  I^H.      "  ^^"^  °^"  counseling  help.  It  has  so  far  helped  126  fam-  ADDRESS  BY  DR.  WERNHER  VON 

cmtii  Imonrnat^ns^'  '°°^''  ""*'^"  ^°'  i'r.  "r  '""T.   T""''"^-  ^^'"  "^"^^""^  ""  ^RAUN 

r                   ^              °-  Richards,  president. 

coNCLXTDiNG  REMARKS  ^^^^,^^^  BANKRUPTCY  ^  ^r.  SPARKMAN.     Mr.  President,  on 

statutory   limitations   can   cause   trouble.  xhelr  total  indebtedness  was  a  staggering  w'^oT^h/^ilhlr^nf  ^LTr.^P  S  mv 

but  they  can  also  provide  an  Important  dls-  $607.000-and  most  of  them  had  considered  ^^  oj  ^^^  chamber  of  commerce  of  my 

cipllne  to  bolster  and  support  admlnlstra-  taking  out  bankruptcy.     "All  of  them  were  hometown.  HuntsviUe,  Dr.  Wemher  von 

tlve  decisions  that  are  vital  to  the  Interests  overburdened  with  debt,"  said  Mr.  Richards.  Braun.  Director  of  the  Marshall  Space 

of  the  American  people.     The  test  of  lead-  Instead  of  accepting  the  stigma  of  bank-  Flight  Center,  was  the  principal  speaker, 

ershlp  Is  to  know  when  such  limitations,  be-  ruptcy.   however,   the  families   entered  into  He  delivered  a  fine  address,  in  which  he 
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discussed  many  problems  concerning  our 
soace  program,  as  well  as  problems  as 
between  the  local  conmiunity  and  the 
Marshall  Space  Flight  Center,  and  other 
aspects.  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to 
one  thing  he  said: 

Himtfivllle  is  my  home.    I  like  it  here. 

Together  I  believe  we  can  project  a  truth- 
ful image  of  HuntsviUe  as  an  advanced  scien- 
tific educational,  and  cultural  center,  an 
imaee  that  will  help  persuade  every  top-level 
scientist,  engineer,  or  industrial  executive 
that  we  feel  we  need,  not  only  to  come  to 
Alabama,  but  to  come  willingly. 

The  speech  is  quite  thought  provok- 
ing I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

HUNTSVILLE  IN  THE  SPACE  AGE 

I  was  honored  by  your  Invitation  to  speak 
at  this  annual  chamber  of  commerce  ban- 
quet, and  delighted  to  accept,  for  It  gives  me 
an  opportunity  to  talk  with  you  about  the 
future  roles  of  HuntsviUe  and  the  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center  in  the  Nation's  space 
effort. 

First,  I  would  like  to  salute  HuntsvUle  and 
Madison  County  for  the  tremendous  effort 
you  have  made  since  1950  to  match  the 
growth  and  absorb  the  Impact  of  the  Federal 
agencies  at  Redstone  Arsenal.  Probably  no 
other  community  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing this  period  met  such  a  barrage  of  oppor- 
tunities for  growth  and  problems  of  adjust- 
ment. Certainly  none  responded  with  more 
vigor  and  enthusiasm.  HuntsvUle  has  been 
my  home  for  14  years,  so  I  speak  firsthand 
of  the  outstanding  community  spirit  in  our 
town. 

You  native  HuntsvUle  folks  have  welcomed 
Into  your  midst  with  true  Southern  hospital- 
ity the  Influx  of  military,  civil  service,  and 
contractor  personnel  connected  with  the 
Nation's  missile  and  space  programs.  You 
have  seized  the  opportunity  to  build  a  metro- 
politan area  that  will  long  be  outstanding  as 
a  scientific,  educational,  religious,  and  cul- 
tural center.  And  you  have  tackled  with 
boldness  and  vision  the  difficult  problems 
that  accompany  such  rapid  expansion. 

You  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  rumble 
of  static  tests  on  the  arsenal,  and  they  no 
longer  attract  much  attention  In  HuntsvUle. 
But  you  have  maintained  a  sensitive  ear  to 
any  mention  of  problems  or  needs  of  your 
neighboring  Federal  agencies,  and  have  al- 
ways shown  your  willingness  to  work  with 
Government  officials  to  meet  those  needs. 

So  I  can  understand  why  you  antennaes 
went  up  quickly  last  month  when  Mr.  Webb. 
NASA's  Administrator,  spoke  to  chamber  of 
commerce  groups  In  four  other  Alabama 
cities.  It  came  as  a  suprlse — even  a  shock. 
I  gather — to  hear  of  the  difficulties  Mr.  Webb 
has  experienced  in  persuading  top-level  exec- 
utives from  industry  to  come  to  Alabama  and 
accept  civil  service  positions  at  the  Marshall 
Center.  And  his  statement  that  It  may  be 
necessary  to  transfer  more  contract  super- 
visory personnel  to  New  Orleans  and  the 
plants  of  industrial  firms  triggered  a  reac- 
tion that  mushroomed  quickly  out  of  propor- 
tion. Before  the  weekend  was  over,  rumor 
had  it  that  the  entire  Marshall  Center— in- 
cluding my  office — was  moving  to  New  Or- 
leans. 

I  think  Mr.  Webb  scotched  this  rumor 
pretty  effectively  during  his  visit  to  Hunts- 
vUle at  the  Invitation  of  Leroy  Simms.  Since 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with 
all  of  you  recently,  let's  do  some  Monday 
morning  quarterbacking  on  events  of  the  past 
few  weeks. 

First,  you  will  all  agree  that  Mr.  Webb  has 
a  problem — ^in  fact,  he  has  a  lot  of  prob- 


lems, and  Alabama  would  not  even  make  his 
top  10  listing  of  them.  You  can  appreciate 
the  magnitude  of  his  job,  I'm  stire.  for  the 
national  space  program  which  he  directs  is 
a  multlblUion  dollar  business.  It  is  truly 
a  major  national  program.  And  you  can  ap- 
preciate his  frankness  in  discussing  the  needs 
of  this  program  as  he  views  them,  just  as 
he  appreciated  your  straightforward  de- 
fense of  HuntsvlUe'B  progressiveness  and  your 
offer  to  work  with  him  in  strengthening  the 
space  program. 

Second,  let's  take  a  realistic  and  discern- 
ing look  at  what  Mr.  Webb  said.  I  quote: 
"For  you  who  are  concerned  with  the  future 
of  HuntsviUe.  it  is  most  Important  to  keep 
In  mind  that  the  Marshall  Space  Flight  Cen- 
ter is  both  the  research  and  development  and 
the  management  center  for  the  Apollo  ve- 
hicles. 

"We  have  given  the  Marshall  Center  the 
job,"  Mr.  Webb  said,  "and  we  want  It  to 
continue  to  have  the  job  here  In  HuntsvUle. 
of  research  and  development  on  the  giant 
vehicles  required  for  the  Apollo  manned 
space  flight  missions. 

"We  have  also  given  the  Marshall  Center 
the  job  of  managing  the  contractors  who  will 
assemble,  test,  and  launch  giant  vehicles, 
and  much  of  this  work  is  handled  here  in 
HuntsviUe." 

Before  examining  some  of  Mr.  Webb's  other 
remarks,  lets  take  a  closer  look  at  these  two 
Jobs  of  the  Marshall  Center,  and  the  two 
arms  we  have  for  accomplishing  them.  Let 
me  review  the  history,  size,  and  scope  of  each 
function,  and  their  Interrelationships  with 
each  other,  with  the  community,  and  with 
the  Nation. 

Research  and  development  has  always 
been  our  primary  function  in  the  past.  Our 
In-house  competence  in  this  area  has  been 
well  recognized.  Our  management  responsi- 
bilities have  not  been  as  well  known.  This 
is  strange,  in  a  way,  because  the  Industrial 
firms  and  universities  have  always  partici- 
pated in  our  programs,  even  during  the  earli- 
est phases  of  the  research  and  development 
cycle.  In  fact,  most  of  our  funds  for  re- 
search, development,  and  production  have  al- 
ways gone  to  contractors,  who  have  per- 
formed major  roles  in  our  programs. 

When  the  Marshall  Center  was  established 
In  1960,  the  budget  for  its  first  year  of  opera- 
tion was  about  $400  million.  The  Inhouse 
proportion  of  this  budget  totaled  19  percent. 
Today  our  total  budget  Is  about  $1.8  billion- 
more  than  four  times  that  of  1960.  Our  in- 
house effort  today  Is  about  7  percent  of  this 
total,  leaving  93  percent  of  the  Saturn  pro- 
grams in   the  hands  of  contractors. 

Now,  the  research  and  development  work 
done  at  the  Marshall  Center  has  not  de- 
creased. On  the  contrary,  it  has  almost  dou- 
bled during  the  last  4  years.  Seven  percent 
of  $1.8  billion  is  a  lot  more  money  for  the 
HuntsvUle  area  than  19  percent  of  $400 
million. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  new  facili- 
ties'added  to  the  Marshall  Center  since  it 
was  formed  are  used  by  research  and  develop- 
ment laboratories  and  supporting  offices. 
Since  the  Center  was  formed  in  1960,  we 
have  been  allotted  about  $150  million  for 
construction.  Marshall  Center  facilities  at 
HuntsviUe  are  now  valued  at  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars.  We  expect  in  1965  that  our 
budget  for  new  facillties'^lU  drop  below  $10 
million  and  that  actual  construction  under- 
way will  drop  to  $30  million.  This  will  be 
$15  million  less  than  construction  currently 
In  progress.  This  decline  in  our  construc- 
tion will  undoubtedly  have  some  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  local  area  construction  business. 
Now  let  us  examine  the  size  of  the  two 
arms  of  the  Marshall  Center,  according  to 
personnel  strength.  The  total  strength  of 
civU  service  personnel  at  Marshall  Is  about 
7,600.  Of  this  number,  about  1,600  are  in 
staff   and   support   offices   that    assist   both 


research    and   development    operations    and 
industrial  operations. 

Almost  5.000  of  ovir  Marshall  Center  clvU 
service  employees  are  assigned  to  research 
and  development  operations.  This  Is  almost 
two-thirds  of  our  total  strength.  In  ad- 
dition, research  and  development  has  more 
than  5,000  support  contractor  personnel  in 
the  HuntsvUle  area. 

Our  resesu^ch  and  development  laboratories 
are  not  oriented  toward  specific  launch  vehi- 
cle projects,  such  as  Saturn  I,  Saturn  I-B,  or 
Saturn  V.  They  are  alined  along  the  lines  of 
professional  disciplines  such  as  mechanical 
engineering,  electronics,  flight  mechanics, 
vehicle  dynamics,  and  the  like.  Research  and 
development  appUes  these  disciplines  to  the 
Saturn  projects,  to  supporting  research  and 
advanced  technologies,  and  to  studies  of 
space  transportation  systems  of  the  future. 
Technical  competence  in  each  scientific  dis- 
cipline exists  in  such  depth  at  no  other  point 
In  our  organization.  Consequently,  research 
and  development  operations  has  the  addl-  . 
tional  responsibility  of  supporting  the  Indus-  ' 
trial  operations  side  of  the  house  with  this  I 
technical  competence. 

We  maintain  a  high  level  of  technical  com- 
petence by  undertaking  theoretical  studies, 
by  following  work  being  done  by  other  agen- 
cies, and  in  industry.  But  more  Importantly, 
we  dirty  our  hands  at  the  workbench  on 
in-house  projects  selected  specifically  for 
the  purpose  of  updating  oxxr  knowledge  and 
Increasing  our  competence.  Again,  this 
maintenance  of  current  competence  works 
constantly  in  an  important  Interrelationship 
with  ovir  Industrial  operations,  which  Is  r^ 
sponsible  for  careful  and  wise  disbursement 
of  our  funds  to  our  many  contractors. 

In  order  to  use  the  best  Judgment  possible 
in  spending  the  taxpayers'  money  Intelli- 
gently, we  must  do  a  certain  amount  of  re- 
search and  development  work  ourselves.  If 
we  are  to  command  the  professional  respect 
of  the  contractors  working  for  us,  we  mtist 
retain  our  technical  competence.  The  best 
way  to  keep  up  to  date  Is  to  continue  our 
longstanding  practice  of  performing  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  work  with  our  In-house  lab- 
oratory personnel. 

Mr.  Webb  emphasized  that  the  Marshall 
Center  wiU  continue  its  research  and  de- 
velopment here  in  HuntsviUe  on  the  giant 
Saturns  required  for  the  Apollo  manned 
space  flight  missions.  Our  research  and  de- 
velopment operations  Is  capably  directed  by 
Hermann  K.  Weidner. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  Industrial  opera- 
tions side  of  the  house. 

While  the  Marshall  Center's  in-house  re- 
search and  development  budget  almost  dou- 
bled during  the  past  4  years,  its  contracts 
with  industry  quadrupled.  This  called  for 
an  increase  in  our  managerial  capabUlty.  To 
meet  this  need,  our  industrial  operations  arm 
was  created  more  than  1  year  ago  for  the 
concentration  of  managerial  talent  and  cen- 
tralized direction  of  the  vastly  increased  con- 
tractor  projects.  Bob  Young,  who  returned 
to  private  Industry  the  first  of  November,  was 
its  first  director.  He  agreed  to  serve  in  this 
capacity  for  1  year  when  he  accepted  the  job, 
and  retvu-ned  to  Sacramento  upon  completion 
of  his  contract.  Industrial  operations  is  now 
headed  by  Air  Force  Col.  Edmund  F.  O'Con- 
nor, who  was  assigned  here  through  a  special 
personnel  exchange  arrangement  that  NASA 
has  with  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  contractor  effort  in  the  Saturn  pro- 
grams is  spread  across  the  Nation— from 
California  and  Washington  to  Massachusetts 
and  Florida.  Our  industrial  operations  arm 
in  general  directs  and  manages  the  Marshall 
Center's  Industrial  program.  It  plans,  budg- 
ets, schedules,  reviews,  and  controls  con- 
tractor participation  In  our  efforts.  It  de- 
fines, directs,  reviews,  and  evaluates  the 
performance  of  Industrial  firms.  These  con- 
tractors have  been  given  the  job  of  design 
engineering,    development,    manufactxirlng. 
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test,  and  checkout  of  laiinch  vehicle  stages, 
components,  engines  and  propulsion  systems, 
supporting  groimd  equipment,  and  facilities. 
Industrial  operations  directs  the  operations 
of  contractors  in  the  Government-owned  fa- 
cilities at  Michoud  and  Mississippi  test  op- 
erations, and  in  their  own  plants  and  other 
Government  facilities  across  the  Nation. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  Industrial  opera- 
tion's farfiung  activities  is  coordination 
tliroueih  close  commimication  by  competent 
people. 

Since  industrial  operations  is  basically  a 
technical  project  management  operation,  it 
is  staffed  largely  with  technical  personnel. 
The  entire  staff  now  totals  about  1.000  peo- 
ple, mostly  professional  management  and 
engineering  talent. 

To  attain  the  necessary  sure,  clear  lines  of 
communication,  and  to  insure  daily  per- 
sonal contacts,  industrial  operations  locates 
resident  managers  in  the  plants  of  prime 
contractors  for  stages  and  engines.  Through 
daily  personal  contacts  at  the  contractor's 
plants,  the  resident  managers  can  provide 
rapid  direction  to  resolve  problems,  and  may 
even  spot  and  settle  potential  problems  be- 
fore they  become  stumbling  blocks. 

Resident  managers  are  supported  by  on- 
site  staffs  of  technical,  administrative,  con- 
tractual, and  research  and  development  op- 
erations personnel.  The  size  of  the  staff 
varies  from  a  handfxil  of  specialists  in  some 
offices,  to  277  now  at  Michoud  operations. 

This  principle  of  operation  has  been  used 
by  the  Marshall  Center  for  some  time,  al- 
though this  fact  was  forgotten  in  the  con- 
sternation following  Mr.  Webb's  first  Novem- 
ber visit  to  Alabama.  In  fact,  of  a  total 
strength  of  975  people  in  industrial  opera- 
tions, approximately  450  are  located  outside 
the  Huntsville  area.  This  leaves  about  525 
people  from  this  side  of  our  bipartite  house 
at  Huntsville. 

Now  we  come  to  the  crux  of  Mr.  Webb's 
stated  problem.  He  summarized  it  himself 
on  his  visit  to  Huntsville,  using  these  words: 
"We  have  placed  this  management  job  with 
the  Marshall  Center  because  the  manage- 
ment of  industrial  development  contracts  in- 
volving hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  per 
year  requires  the  daily  support  by  scientists 
and  engineers  intimately  familiar  with  the 
many-faceted  development  problems.  And 
we  want  to  keep  this  arrangement.  As  this 
very  large  program  progresses,  it  will  be  good 
business,  and  in  the  interests  of  efficiency 
and  lowered  costs,  to  move  part  of  the  con- 
tract management  functions  near  our 
Michoud  assembly  facility  at  New  Or- 
leans or  our  industrial  stage  assembly  plants 
in  California. 

"We  have  done  this  in  the  past."  Mr,  Webb 
said,  "and  we  will  undoubtedly  do  more  of 
it  in  the  future.  The  extent  to  which  we 
may  have  to  move  more  of  these  management 
functions  out  of  the  Huntsville  area  will  di- 
rectly depend  on  our  ability  to  Improve  our 
record  of  attracting  senior  executives  from 
industry  to  the  Huntsville  installation." 

Mr.  Webb  was  right,  you  know.  It  has 
been  difficult  to  get  top  level  people  to  come 
to  Alabama  and  to  Huntsville — not  to  the 
Huntsville  we  know — but  to  a  place  whose 
Image  has  suffered  by  what  has  been  said 
about  it  and  what  has  been  written  about 
it  nationally. 

Now  I  believe  there  are  two  ways  to  look 
at  this  situation  as  it  affects  the  future  of 
Huntsville  and  the  Marshall  Center.  First. 
there  is  the  short-term  outlook,  the  outcome 
of  which  is  governed  by  the  progress  on  the 
Saturn  vehicles,  now  well  along  in  develop- 
ment. From  the  very  beginning  our  plans 
called  for  the  Influx  of  more  civil  service  and 
contractor  personnel  In  the  Huntsville  area, 
and  the  transfer  of  many  of  them  to  Michoud 
and  Mississippi  as  work  Increases  there. 
Construction  of  oiu-  Mississippi  test  facility 
is  proceeding  rapidly,  and  should  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  1965.     Right  now  we 


have  only  40  Marshall  Center  civil  service 
personnel  there.  This  number  is  expected 
to  increase  when  the  test  site  becomes  oper- 
ational. The  contractor  people  there  now 
are  construction  personnel.  When  their  job 
is  done,  they  will  make  way  for  about  2.500 
permanent  contractor  persons  who  will  op- 
erate the  test  site.  The  level  of  civil  serv- 
ice personnel  at  MTO  will  remain  quite 
low. 

The  rocking  of  the  boat  which  some  of  you 
undoubtedly  think  we  have  undergone  in  re- 
cent weeks  will  be  far  more  meaningful 
to  us  If  we  will  consider  it  from  a  long-range 
viewpoint. 

Mr.  Webb  clearly  showed  that  he  has  con- 
fidence in  our  competence  at  the  Marshall 
Center  and  in  the  quality  and  reliability  of 
the  Saturns  now  under  development.  He 
clearly  stated  that  he  would  like  to  see 
the  Marshall  Center  remain  the  principal 
Center  of  all  NASA  space  launch  vehicle 
development.  And  he  repeated  here  in 
Huntsville  the  statements  that  he  made  In 
Mobile,  Montgomery,  Birmingham,  and  Flor- 
ence— that  he  would  work  with  Alabamlans 
not  just  for  5  days  or  5  weeks  or  5  months, 
but  for  5  years  If  necessary,  to  help  create 
the  kind  of  conditions  he  feels  are  vital  for 
the  success  of  the  space  programs  here  and 
for  the  future  economic  growth  of  this  State. 
I  know  he  is  sincere  In  this  offer. 

So.  let's  concentrate  our  efforts  on  the 
long-range  contributions  we  can  make  to  the 
national  space  program,  and  consider  their 
long-range  Impact  on  the  Marshall  Center, 
on  Huntsville.  and  Alabama.  Important  de- 
cisions concerning  the  use  of  la\inch  vehicles 
will  be  made  in  the  not  very  distant  future. 
The  launch  vehicles  we  are  developing  will 
unquestionably  be  in  competition  with  other 
vehicles  on  the  drawing  board  and  In  devel- 
opment for  a  big  share  of  future  space 
launch  assignments. 

For  instance,  a  determination  will  be  made 
someday  as  to  whether  the  Saturn  IB  or  the 
Titan  will  be  used  for  interplanetary  mis- 
sions. 

This  question  already  has  been  batted 
around  openly  in  technical  Journals  and  sci- 
entific trade  magazines.  It  may  be  looked 
into  during  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
These  upcoming  decisions  will  have  far  more 
bearing  on  the  role  of  the  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center  than  the  transfer  of  a  few 
hundred  people  to  the  plants  of  contractors 
on  current  projects. 

In  order  to  put  a  man  on  the  Moon  in 
this  decade,  we  must  be  able  to  fly  unmanned 
Saturn  V  vehicles  as  early  as  1967.  This 
means  that  the  peak  of  our  effort  in  design, 
procurement  of  hardware,  manufacturing, 
and  testing,  will  probably  occur  in  1966. 
From  that  point  onward  our  total  effort  In 
the  Apollo  program  as  It  Is  currently  outlined 
is  expec.ted  to  decrep,se. 

Since  It  normally  takes  from  2  to  3  years 
to  build  up  a  capability  for  new  programs, 
NA.SA  is  now  trying  to  determine  what  proj- 
ects should  follow  Apollo. 

Three  major  possibilities  are  being  con- 
sidered. The  first  is  to  put  more  emphasis 
on  Earth  orbital  operations.  The  brilliant 
successes  of  communications  and  weather 
satellites  show  that  these  programs  will  yield 
many  very  handsome  payoffs.  Earth  orbital 
operations  could  be  extended  to  include  large 
manned  space  stations,  shuttle  vehicles  from 
Earth  to  orbit,  and  possibly  launching  plat- 
forms from  Earth  orbit  to  outer  space. 

The  second  field  being  studied  Is  further 
lunar  exploration.  Methods  for  living,  work- 
ing, and  moving  about  the  Moon's  surface 
would  be  developed  If  this  area  Is  pursued. 

The  third  field  under  consideration  Is 
planetary  exploration.  First  attempts  would 
probably  be  made  at  exploring  Mars  and 
Venus  with  unmanned  devices,  to  be  fol- 
lowed later  with  manned  exploration. 

The  selection  of  any  one  of  these  three 
fields  for  major  emphasis  would  not  elimi- 


nate all  of  the  work  on  the  other  two.  Re- 
gardless  of  the  field  to  be  selected,  the 
aaruw.ue  developed  in  the  $20  billion  Apollo 
program  would  be  used  to  the  maximum. 

And  all  three  fields  require  large  launch 
vehicles.  I  feel  that  the  Saturn  vehicles  will 
be  used  for  a  long  time  to  come.  We  expect 
to  be  involved  in  many  modifications  and 
adaptations  of  the  Saturns  to  new  uses. 

Right  now  we  are  in  an  enviable  position 
to  share  In  NASA's  space  projects  of  the 
1970's  and  1980's,  whatever  they  may  be. 
Our  record  of  reliability  and  performance  is 
good. 

We  must  realize,  however,  that  the  public, 
which  sponsors  the  space  program,  is  becom- 
ing more  cost  conscious,  and  that  launch 
vehicle  development  Is  becoming  more 
competitive. 

This  is  no  new  problem.  You  businessmen 
face  it  every  day.  The  world  has  not 
changed.  We  are  challenged  to  rise  above 
the  ordinary  by  opportunity — not  security. 
We  have  been  given  tough  assignments  in 
the  past,  and  we  have  always  managed  to 
come  out  all  right.  I  feel  that  the  develop- 
ment of  any  new  large  launch  vehicle  be- 
yond Saturn  that  NA.SA  needs  for  the 
peaceful  exploration  of  space  will  be  directed 
by  the  Marshall  Cehter. 

To  merit  continued  confidence  In  our 
ability,  we  are  dedicating  ourselves  anew  to 
the  task  of  superior  launch  vehicle  develop- 
ment. And  to  beat  the  competition,  we're 
not  going  to  substitute  an  inferior  product. 
We  cannot  sacrifice  reliability  or  dependable 
performance,  for  they  are  absolute  musts  in 
manned  space  flight.  While  maintaining  our 
technical  standards  of  excellence,  we  shall 
devote  ourselves  anew  to  attaining  the  per- 
formance we  seek  at  minimum  costs,  and  on 
schedule.  It's  going  to  take  the  best  brains 
and  talents  we  have  and  the  best  we  can 
attract  to  do  the  job  right.  If  we  attain 
noteworthy  success  in  all  three  of  these 
areas,  I  feel  certain  that  our  competence  in 
rocket  development  will  not  be  S!?riously 
challenged.  Cultivating  and  expanding  this 
competence  is  our  task  In  the  days  ahead  at 
the  Marshall  Center. 

It  would  be  rash,  presumptuous,  and  un- 
pardonable for  me  to  attempt  to  tell  you 
what  your  task  is  for  the  continued  growth 
and  prosperity  of  Himtsville  and  Madison 
County. 

But  perhaps  you  would  permit  me,  not  as 
the  Director  of  the  George  C.  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center,  but  as  a  citizen  of  Huntsville 
for  well  over  a  decade,  to  suggest  a  list  of 
qtiestions  which  we  may  want  to  examine  for 
ourselves  to  determine  if  Huntsville  is  going 
to  match  the  very  keen  competition  of  other 
cities  of  the  country  for  the  future  space 
dollars. 

I  wrote  this  list  of  questions  several  days 
ago,  and  I  am  delighted  to  see  that  the  events 
of  the  last  few  days  made  several  of  them 
obsolete,  and  I  had  to  drop  them  from  my 
speech. 

I  understand  that  Mayor  Hearn  met  with 
the  bar  association  this  afternoon,  and  made 
several  important  announcements  of  steps 
that  will  be  taken  to  continue  the  growth 
of  Huntsville  as  the  "space  capital  of  the 
universe." 

Mayor  Hearn  said  that  he  has  set  up  a 
complaint  department  through  which  civic- 
minded  citizens  may  call  attention  to  im- 
balances and  make  constructive  suggestions 
for  improvements. 

The  mayor  Is  also  establishing  a  blraclal 
conamlttee,  with  full  authority  to  act  on  its 
own,  to  strive  for  fair  employment  and  Im- 
provement of  racial  relations  In  our  city. 

I  think  we  should  all  admit  this  fact: 
Alabama's  Image  is  marred  by  civil  rights  In- 
cidents and  statements. 

I  know  that  Huntsville  and  Madison 
County  have  set  the  pace  for  the  remainder 
of  the  State  In  the  employment  of  qualified 
persons  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  national 
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nrlBln  I  am  especially  grateful  for  the 
cnlendld  example  that  the  Association  of 
HintsvUle  Area  Contractors  has  set  for  the 
!.itire  State  of  Alabama  in  participating  in 
the  Marshall  Center's  equal  opportunity  pro- 
oram  I  know  that  it  took  more  than  a  little 
Srage  for  this  association  to  undertake 
Buch  leadership. 

This  is  an  area  that  needs  your  continued 
leadership  in  the  future. 

Title  VII  the  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunltv  section  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
will  become  effective  July  1,  1965.  This  Is  an 
important  law,  with  far-reaching  significance. 
It  imposes  upon  employers,  labor  unions, 
and  employment  agencies  a  new  set  of  obli- 
gations It  behooves  all  of  us  to  study  the 
enual  employment  opportunity  section  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  We  should  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  rights  afforded 
and  the  obligations  Imposed  by  Its  provi- 
sions. ^  , 

A  Better  Business  Bureau  is  now  being 
formed,  and  should  prove  extremely  valuable 
in  monitoring  and  stimulating  the  business 
and  performance  standards  of  the  multitude 
of  enterprises  springing  up  in  our  midst. 

Adequate  hospital  facilities  are  an  im- 
portant must  for  a  fast-growing  city  pres- 
ently at  the  120.00Q  population  mark.  Juct 
vesterday  the  Madison  Baptist  Association 
announced  plans  for  building  a  $3  million 
125-bed  Baptist  hospital  in  Huntsville.  This 
unit  and  the  proposed  Crestvlew  Hospital  will 
help  alleviate  a  critical  shortage  of  hospital 
facilities. 

And  the  traffic  situation  Is  being  given 
serious  study.  One  of  the  suggestions  to  re- 
lieve this  situation  is  an  old  one — take  all 
cars  that  are  not  paid  for  off  the  .streets. 

Here  are  the  questions  I  have  that  survived 
the  swift  pace  of  progress  during  the  past 
week : 

Are  we  doing  enough  for  those  less  fortu- 
nate families  who  are  bypassed  by  the  big 
space  and  missile  boom  and  who  should  pose 
a  great  challenge  to  our  civic  leadership,  both 
from  the  practical  and  humanitarian  point 
of  view? 

Are  we  doing  everything  possible  to  attract 
more  diversified  industry  to  the  community? 
Are  we  doing  everything  we  can  to  beautify 
our  city?  Just  think  of  Mobile's  azalea  trails 
to  realize  what  a  city  can  do  in  this  respect. 
Is  a  drive  down  our  Memorial  Parkway  a 
thing  of  enjoyment? 

Are  we  adequately  supporting  the  develop- 
ment of  recreational  facilities  in  beautiful 
areas  In  the  vicinity  of  Huntsville,  such  as 
Guntersvllle  Lake? 

Do  we  have  an  adequate  long-range  plan- 
ning proE^ram  for  our  educational  needs,  all 
the  way  from  grade  school  to  university 
level? 

Do  vnx-  have  an  adequate  master  plan  for  the 
long-term  growth  of  Huntsville,  lest  we  de- 
prive ourselves  of  opportunities  to  beautify 
the  city?  Do  we  have  an  adequate  plan  for 
city  parks? 

Are  all  of  our  Stf>te  laws,  as  well  as  county 
and  city  ordinances.  In  accord  with  the  re- 
quirements of  a  metropolitan  complex  of 
distinctly  cosmopolitan  flair  which  has  much 
potential  to  attract,  and  which  could  benefit 
greatly  from,  national  conventions  and  in- 
ternational meetings.  Are  we  planning  fa- 
cilities to  this  end?  Coiild  Huntsville  spon- 
sor a  national  convention  of  2,500  people? 
Would  the  2.500  delegates  enjoy  their  accom- 
modations? 

Hundreds  of  people  from  this  area  attend 
such  conventions  in  other  cities  every  year. 

The  list  of  questions  that  I  have  men- 
tioned may  not  even  be  complete.  But  you 
are  the  experts  in  community  development. 
And  the  success  which  you  and  the  other 
people  of  this  area  have  achieved  in  the  past 
14  years  leads  me  to  believe  that  you  will  find 
all  the  answers  to  the  questions  I  have  raised, 
and  other  questions,  too. 


I  would  be  remiss  If  I  let  this  occasion  pass 
without  paying  tribute  to  two  groups  of  citi- 
zens who  have  helped  us  greatly  in  the  forma- 
tive years  of  the  Marshall  Space  Flight  Cen- 
ter and  the  Saturn  program.     One  Is  your 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Committee  for  Mar- 
shall  Space  Flight  Center,   under  the  able 
guidance  of  Dr.  Bill  McKlssack.     The  other 
Is  the  MSFC  Advisory  Committee,  headed  for 
over  3  years  by  Mr.  Harry  Rhett.    To  these 
people  we  turned  with  questions  and  prob- 
lems that  affected  cur  early  operations  since 
1960.     Our  life  here  has  been  smoother  and 
our  work  easier  because  of  their  unselfish 
cooperations   and   wise  counsel.     Since   our 
growing   pains   have   now   largely   abated,   I 
have  asked  some  of  my  people  to  look  into 
the    possibility    of    modifying    the    advisory 
committee   to    a    very    small,    compact,    and 
workable  group  that  can  be  readily  available 
to  us  on  short  notice  for  advice  and  recom- 
mendations on  any  future  problem  areas  that 
may  develop.     Fortunately,  we  can  do  this, 
I   believe,   without  losing  contact  with  the 
other  members  and  without  sacrificing  their 
valuable  contributions,  because  all  are  mem- 
bers of  Dr.  McKissack's  committee.     We  ex- 
pect In  the  future  to  have  even  more  fre- 
quent  contact  with   these   groups  than   we 
have  had  In  the  past.    I  want  to  thank  them 
and  you  for  the  exemplary  cooperative  atti- 
tude and  the  close  working  relationship  you 
have  developed  and  maintained  with  the  Mar- 
shall Space  Flight  Center. 

Although  I  will  not  attempt  to  tell  you 
what  we  should  do  to  bolster  the  Image  of 
Huntsville  as  a  highly  desirable  place  to  live 
and  work.  I  will  promise  to  help  as  a  citizen 
of  Huntsville  in  every  way  I  can.  I  promise 
to  helD  both  as  the  Director  of  the  George 
C.  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  and  as  a 
citizen  of  the  community.  Huntsville  is  my 
home.    I  like  it  here. 

Together  I  believe  we  can  project  a  truth- 
ful image  of  Huntsville  as  an  advanced  scien- 
tific, educational,  and  cultural  center,  an  im- 
age that  will  help  persuade  every  top-level 
scientist,  engineer,  or  Industrial  executive 
that  we  feel  we  need,  not  only  to  come  to 
Alabama,  taut  to  come. willingly. 

And  I  can  assure  you  that  Mr.  Webb  will 
hear  of  our  progress. 

I  think  we  would  be  wise  to  follow  the  ad- 
vice of  the  couplet: 

"Late  to  bed.  early  to  rise; 
Work  like  hell  and  advertise." 


PROBLEMS  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
Congress  must  deal  realistically  with 
problems  confronting  agriculture.  While 
I  did  not  express  my  feelings  about  the 
elevation  to  the  Vice  Presidency  of  the 
distinguished  former  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, I  do  so  now.  At  the  same  time,  I 
have  mixed  feelings  and  emotions,  be- 
cause agriculture,  when  the  present  Vice 
President  served  as  a  Member  of  this 
body,  had  one  of  its  great  champions  in 
him.  We  shall  miss  his  guidance  and 
leadership  in  that  field.  As  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  as  one  coming 
from  the  Midwest.  I  express  the  hope  that 
the  distinguished  Vice  President  will  add 
as  an  extracurricular  activity  his  aid  to 
see  that  those  engaged  in  agriculture  re- 
ceive a  reasonable  income. 

At  the  present  time  the  farmer  is  not 
receiving  his  fair  share  of  the  national 
income  with  parity  at  74  percent,  the  low- 
est since  the  depression  years  of  the 
1930's,  and  more  than  10  points  below  the 
84.5  average  of  the  8  Eisenhower  years. 

The  parity  ratio  is  the  ratio  which 
measures    prices    received    by    farmers 


against  those  they  pay  for  goods  and 
services. 

Many  farmers  write  me  and  ask  why 
they  are  not  entitled  to  100  percent  of 
parity  for  produce  they  raise  and  sell  on 
the  market,  based  on  farm  operating 
costs  versus  the  share  that  industry  and 
labor  receive  in  our  economy. 

Those  of  us  who  have  served  many 
years  in  Congress  well  remember  the  bat- 
tles we  have  had  in  support  of  a  90-per- 
cent parity.  In  fact,  if  one  did  not  sup- 
port a  figure  of  at  leas't  90  percent  parity, 
he  was  not  considered  a  friend  of  the 

farmer.  ,     . 

This  administration  must  reevaluate 
its  responsibility  to  the  farmer  and  its 
need  for  a  prosperous  farm  population. 

The  January  19  issue  of  the  High 
Plains  Journal,  northeast  Colorado  edi- 
tion carried  an  editorial  entitled,  "Dear 
Mr.  President."  This  editorial  stresses 
the  importance  of  agriculture  to  the 
economy  and  the  well-being  of  our  Na- 
tion and  urges  that  farmers  be  kept  on 
a  par  with  the  rest  of  the  economy  of  the 
United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  President 
We  don't  believe  there  is  a  farmer  or 
rancher  in  the  high  plains  or  a  supplier  of 
goods  or  services  connected  with  agricul- 
ture In  the  towns  of  the  high  plains  who 
Is  not  basically  in  sympathy  with  your  hu- 
manitarian programs  such  as  the  "war  on 
poverty."  All  these  people  also  are  business- 
men, however,  and  they  know  that  If  some 
cf  their  finances  are  diverted  to  new  uses, 
they  either  have  to  make  more  money  or 
economize  somewhere  along  the  line.  And 
we  know  that  this  Is  a  pressing  problem  for 
your  administration. 

As  citizens,  we  see  the  end  results  of  the 
activities  of  our  Government — the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  State  Department,  the  Senate,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Occasionally  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  see  our  Government 
at  work,  and  we  find  it  very  complicated. 
We  feel*  however,  that  in  light  of  recent 
developments,  you  must  have  been  receiving 
information  and  advice  from  groups  or  in- 
dividuals who  find  it  convenient  to  forget 
about  the  Importonce  of  agriculture  to  our 
Nation.  It  appears  to  us  that  those  who  are 
planning  the  use  of  public  funds  need  to 
stay  In  their  own  field,  and  are  out  of  place 
m  formation  of  agricultural  policy. 

It  has  long  been  axiomatic  that  severe  de- 
pression In  agriculture  is  followed  by  de- 
pression in  Industry  and  labor,  sweeping  the 
country  with  disaster  we  would  not  like  to 
see  again.  W^hen  farmers  and  ranchers  stop 
buying  because  of  low  income,  industry  suf- 
iers  and  labor  employed  by  Industry  suffers. 
To  Ignore  this  situation  would  be  a  serious 
mistake. 

American  agriculture  probably  has  come  to 
the  point  where  it  can  feed  the  Nation  too 
well  The  United  States  probably  has  the 
onlv  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  world  who 
have  solved  the  problem  of  famine  for  their 
people  We  believe  the  decision  Is  whether 
it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  have  a  shortage 
of  food  and  fiber  from  agriculture  rather 
than  the  abundance  we  now  enjoy. 

Many  farm  programs  are  set  for  extension, 
revision,  improvement,  or  abandonment  dur- 
ing this  session  of  Congress.  An  idea  has 
appeared  In  some  circles  that  farm  income 
should  be  allowed  to  drop— that  falling  farm 
income  will  result  from  calculated  arrange- 
ments.    If   this   idea   Is  allowed   to   prevail. 
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poverty  will  be  created  artificially  in  some 
parts  of  the  most  valuable  (If  not  the  most 
profitable,  moneywlse)  parts  of  the  Nation — 
the  farm  and  ranch  country — and  the  wheat- 
lands  of  the  United  States. 

We  believe  there  Is  wide  misunderstanding. 
If  not  outright  misrepresentation,  about  such 
plans  as  the  current  certificate  program  for 
wheat,  in  which  the  value  of  the  certificate 
comes  from  the  marketplace,  and  not  from 
the  Federal  Treasury.  This  program  Is  a 
means  of  helping  wheat  farmers  to  help 
themselves,  and  certainly  Is  no  less  humani- 
tarian than  the  "war  on  poverty."  The  pro- 
gram value  to  farm  income  has  been  esti- 
mated at  about  $450  million,  and  the  cost 
about  $250  million  less  than  the  1959-63 
wheat  program.  This  is  the  kind  of  coopera- 
tion we  like  to  see  between  Government  and 
wheat  producers  •  •  •  and  the  public  that 
benefits  from  sucli  an  arrangement. 

We  respectfully  recommend  that  the  im- 
portance of  agriculture  to  the  economy  and 
well-being  of  the  Nation,  and  Income  for 
farmers  on  a  par  with  the  rest  of  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  be  kept  in  the  forefront 
of  your  policy  decisions,  so  that  agriculture 
can  continue  to  be  an  ally  In  the  war  against 
poverty,  rather  than  a  victim  to  be  rescued 
from  this  adversary. 

The  Editor. 


SHALL  WE  THE  PEOPLE  RULE? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  2  which  was  introduced 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen].  If  this 
joint  resolution  should  be  passed — and 
I  fervently  hope  that  it  will  be — the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  will  once  again  have 
the  right  to  determine  the  form  of  their 
own  State  governments. 

On  four  or  five  separate  occasions  in 
the  past  year.  I  took  the  floor  to  point 
out  the  inequities  in  the  Supreme  Court's 
ruling  on  legislative  apportionment,  par- 
ticularly as  it  affects  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. I  mentioned  our  right  of  initia- 
tive and  referendum,  and  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  the  State  had  adopted  our 
Federal  plan  by  a  2-to-l  vote  in  the  1962 
election,  following  a  heated  campaign 
In  which  this  plan  and  the  one-person, 
one-vote  proposal  were  side  by  side  on  the 
ballot. 

One  of  my  good  friends,  a  distinguished 
former  Senator.  Hon.  Edwin  C.  Johnson, 
who  sei-ved  in  the  Senate  for  18  years, 
and  who  is  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  three  times  Governor  of  our  great 
State  of  Colorado,  and  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  fight  for  the  Federal  plan,  has 
recently  written  an  article  published  in 
the  January  1965  edition  of  Western 
Farm  Life.  The  article  is  entitled  "Shall 
We  the  People  Rule?" 

He  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  a  copy. 
This  article  is  timely,  forceful,  and 
bluntly  stated.  It  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  debate  on  this  most  important  is- 
sue. 

I  recommend  reading  this  article  to 
all  Senators  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Shall  We  the  People  Rule? 
(By  Edwin  C.  Johnson) 

Are  the  50  States  of  the  Union  about  to 
lose   the  right  to  govern  their  own   affairs 


without     Interference     from     the     Federal 
courts? 

When  the  Founding  Fathers  of  this  Na- 
tion created  the  United  States,  were  they 
tricked  into  believing  that  each  of  the 
States  was  to  remain  free,  sovereign,  and 
independent,  and  to  have  its  own  legisla- 
ture and  its  own  constitution,  or  was  it 
to  be  dominated  by  the  overlordshlp  of  the 
Federal  courts? 

Undoubtedly  this  is  the  most  vital  ques- 
tion before  the  United  States  today. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — 
whom  the  American  people  would  like  to 
look  up  to  with  pride  and  confidence,  as 
the  protector  of  simple  justice  and  the 
trusted  friend  of  the  States — has  demon- 
strated by  majority  decision  to  be  the  spoil- 
er of  the  traditional  self-government  exist- 
ing among  the  States  of  the  Union  which 
said  States  have  enjoyed  for  177  years. 

On  November  22,  1963,  our  revered  and 
beloved  President  was  assassinated,  in  cold 
blood  without  warning  by  a  madman,  and 
on  June  15,  1964,  government  by  the  people 
in  the  State  of  Colorado  was  assassinated 
by  six  Justices  of  the  VS.  Supreme  Court. 
On  that  evil  day  the  Supreme  Court  ordered 
the  covirt  below  to  reverse  its  Judgment  and 
decision  with  respect  to  honoring  the  legal 
ballots  of  the  electorate  of  the  State  of 
Colorado.  This  opinion  by  the  High  Court 
was  the  result  of  a  narrow,  tortured,  and 
revolutionary  Interpretation  by  it,  of  a  pro- 
vision that  had  been  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  for  98  years. 

In  a  brisk  dissenting  opinion  Justice  Clark 
said.  "The  Court  strikes  down  Colorado's 
apportionment  which  was  adopted  by  the 
majority  vote  of  every  political  subdivision 
in  the  State.  I  would  refuse  to  interfere 
with  this  apportionment  for  several  rea- 
sons. First,  Colorado  enjoys  the  initiative 
and  referendum  system  which  it  often 
utilizes  and  which  Indeed  produced  the 
present  apportionment.  As  a  result,  the 
State  assembly  has  been  reapportioned 
eight  times  since  1881.  This  Indicates  the 
complete  awareness  of  the  people  of  Colo- 
rado to  apportionment  problems  and  their 
continuing  efforts  to  solve  them.  The  courts 
should  not  Interfere  in  such  a  situation." 

Justice  Clark  continues,  "I  cannot  agree 
to  the  arbitrary  application  of  the  one-man, 
one-vote  principle  for  both  houses  of  a 
State  legislature.  In  my  view.  If  one  house 
Is  fairly  apportioned  by  population  (as  Is 
admitted  here) .  then  the  people  should  have 
some  latitude  in  providing,  on  a  rational 
basis,  for  representation  In  the  other  house. 
"Thf  Court  seems  to  approve  the  Federal 
arrangement  of  two  Senators  from  each  State 
on  the  ground  that  It  was  a  compromise 
reached  by  the  framers  of  our  Constitution, 
and  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  our  national  char- 
acter. But  what  the  Court  overlooks  Is  that 
Colorado,  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  has  like- 
wise written  the  organization  of  its  legislative 
body  into  its  constitution  and  our  dual 
federalism  requires  that  we  give  it  recogni- 
tion. 

"In  striking  down  Colorado's  plan  of  ap- 
portionment, the  Court,  I  believe,  is  exceed- 
ing its  power  under  the  equal  protection 
clause;  It  is  invading  the  valid  functioning 
of  the  procedures  of  the  States,  and  thereby 
commits  a  grievous  error  which  will  do  ir- 
reparable damage  to  our  Federal-State  rela- 
tionship.   I  dissent." 

In  his  dissenting  opinion  Justice  Stewart 
said;  "I  am  convinced  this  decision  marks  a 
long  step  backward  into  that  unhappy  era 
when  a  majority  of  the  members  of  this 
Court  were  thought  by  many  to  have  con- 
vinced themselves,  and  each  other,  that  the 
demands  of  the  Constitution  were  to  be 
measured  not  by  what  it  says,  but  by  their 
own  notion  of  wise  political  theory.  What 
the  Court  has  done  Is  to  convert  a  particular 
political  philosophy  into  a  constitutional 
rule,  binding  upon  each  of  the  50  States." 


In  his  dissenting  opinion  Jiistice  Harlan 
said  this:  "In  these  cases  the  Court  holds  that 
seats  In  the  legislatures  of  six  States  are  ap- 
portioned In  ways  that  violate  the  Federal 
Constitution.  Under  the  Court's  ruling  it  is 
bound  to  follow  that  the  legislatures  In  all 
but  a  few  of  the  other  44  States  will  meet  the 
same  fate.  These  decisions  have  the  effect  of 
placing  basic  aspects  of  State  political  ays- 
tems  under  the  pervasive  overlordshlp  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary.  I  must  register  my  pro- 
test." 

Colorado  today  is  about  where  It  was  in 
the  spring  of  1962.  Insofar  as  the  apportion- 
ment of  its  general  assembly  is  concerned, 
but  with  many  unanswered  imponderables 
added.  The  Federal  courts  have  certainly 
foulded  up  the  general  assembly  of  Colorado 
( and  other  States ) .  and  how  to  straighten 
the  matter  out  Is  a  mystery. 

In  the  spring  of  1962  the  legislature  had 
failed  to  reapportion  the  Colorado  General 
Assembly  following  the  Federal  census  of 
1960.  This  is  required  by  the  Colorado  con- 
stitution. Many  farm  and  civic  organiza- 
tions In  Colorado  were  determined  to  brlni; 
the  apportionment  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution up  to  date.  This  constitution  had 
many  quaint  apportionment  provisions. 
Neither  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  nor  anyone 
outside  the  State  at  that  time  was  paying 
the  slightest  attention  to  Colorado's  appor- 
tionment problems. 

But  the  league  of  women  voters,  organized 
labor.  State  chamber  of  commerce,  the  Colo- 
rado educational  block,  the  State  grange,  the 
farm  bureau,  the  cattlemen's  association, 
the  woolgrowers  and  numeroxis  civic  and 
political  leaders  were  actively  holding  meet- 
ings in  a  most  congenial  atmosphere.  They 
were  striving  to  place  an  amendment  on  the 
ballot  by  petition  that  would  reapportion  the 
general  assembly  In  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  parties  could  not  agree,  however,  on 
districting  the  house  and  the  sen.ite  and  this 
resulted  In  placing  two  amendments  on  the 
ballot  by  petition.  Each  amendment  ob- 
tained more  than  60.000  signatures  and  were 
known  as  amendment  No.  7.  the  Federal  plan, 
and  amendment  No.  8,  the  voter  plan.  In 
the  general  election  In  1962,  following  a  long, 
hard-fought  and  contested  campaign, 
amendment  No.  7  won  in  every  county  In 
the  State  by  almost  2  to  1.  Amendment  No. 
8  lost  in  every  county  by  a  vote  of  over  2  to  1. 
Then  a  group  of  attorneys  filed  a  suit  in 
the  Federal  court  charging  that  amrndnnient 
No.  7  was  not  in  accord  with  tne  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Three  Federal 
Judges  heard  the  case  and  decided  2  to  1 
that  amendment  No.  7  was  constitutional 
This  outside  group  of  attorneys  then  ap- 
pealed the  lower  court  decision  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed the  Federal  court  l>elow  and  ordered 
It  to  reconsider  the  case  and  straighten  out 
the  legal  tangles.  The  Federal  court  below 
then  declared  amendment  No.  7  unconstitu- 
tional and  voided  It. 

But  the  Federal  district  court  below  also 
held  that  it  Is  legal  to  district  the  house  and 
the  senate  In  all  large  counties.  The  State 
supreme  court,  to  the  contrary,  said  that  In 
all  counties  entitled  to  more  than  one  senator 
or  representative,  candidates  for  the  general 
assembly  must  run  at  large.  Thus,  the  par- 
liamentary situation  Is  still  tangled,  since 
districting  in  the  large  counties  Is  con- 
troversial in  Colorado. 

Thereupon  the  attorneys  for  amendment 
No.  7  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Covu-t  to  sep- 
arate all  the  provisions  of  the  amendment 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  State  senate  from  the  other  pro- 
visions and  declare  them  constitutional.  To 
date  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  spoken  in 
reply  to  this  petition. 

Thus  the  people  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
are  engaged  In  a  hectic  struggle  with  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  As  citizens  of  a  free,  sover- 
eign,  and  independent  State,  they  demand 
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the  right  to  govern  themselves.  In  accord 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  They  deemed  It  necessary 
to  their  safety  and  happiness  to  alter  their 
constitution.  Their  constitution,  ratified  by 
Congress,  gave  them  that  right,  limited  sole- 
ly by  the  requirement  that  such  alteration  be 
not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Specifically,  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State  of  Colorado,  in  the  general  election  of 
1962.  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  305.700  for 
and  172,725  against,  altered  their  own  con- 
stitution by  adopting  7  separate  and  dis- 
tinct constitutional  provisions.  The  purpose 
of  each  provision  was  to  remove  the  obso- 
lescence of  the  State  constitution  with  re- 
spect to  legislative  apportionment.  Each  of 
them  was  spelled  out  in  great  detail  in 
amendment  No.  7  to  the  Colorado  constitu- 
tion. 

Six  of  these  seven  provlsons  are  in  com- 
plete harmony  with,  and  are  not  in  any  de- 
gree repugnant  to,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Furthermore,  no  citizen  of 
Colorado  has  charged  them  with  being  re- 
pugnant to  the  U.S.  Constitution  before  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  The  Court  itself  found 
no  fault  with  them.  For  the  record  they 
are: 

PROVISION  1 

Amendment  No.  7  repealed  the  ridiculous 
requirement  that  Colorado  conduct  a  State 
census  in  the  fifth  year  of  each  decade.  The 
cost  of  each  such  census  is  estimated  to  be 
something  less  than  $1  million.  Of  course. 
It  should  be  stricken  from  the  Colorado  con- 
stitution. 

PROVISION  2 

Amendment  No.  7  repealed  the  provision 
that  the  senate  shall  consist  of  not  more 
than  35  memt>ers  and  instead  shall  consist 
of  39  members.  The  membership  should  be 
definitely  stated  and  not  leave  this  number 
to  be  Juggled  by  the  Colorado  General 
Assembly. 

PROVISION    3 

Amendment  No.  7  requires  the  Colorado 
House  of  Representatives  to  have  exactly  65 
members  instead  of  not  more  than  65  mem- 
bers as  provided  by  the  present  constitu- 
tion. The  purpose  Is  to  prevent  Juggling  the 
membership  for  ulterior  purposes. 

PROVISION    4 

Amendment  No.  7  Imposed  a  penalty  on 
tlie  members  of  the  Colorado  General  As- 
sembly should  they  fall  to  apportion  the  leg- 
islature following  each  Federal  census  as 
required  by  the  Colorado  constitution.  No 
work,  no  pay.  Each  legislator  takes  a  solemn 
oath  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  State 
of  Colorado  and  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office  as  outlined  by  this  constitution. 

PROVISION     5 

Amendment  No.  7  requires  that  the  65 
Colorado  house  members  be  apportioned  on  a 
strict  population  basis  in  accord  with  the 
S\ipreme  Court's  theory  of  one-man,  one-vote. 
It  Is  shocking  that  the  Supreme  Court  did 
not  uphold  this  democratic  provision  but  in- 
stead threw  it  out  with  the  trash.  It  com- 
pelled the  citizens  of  Colorado  to  return  to 
the  old  constitution  they  tried  to  Improve 
with  these  badly  needed  alterations. 

PROVISION    6 

Amendment  No.  7  requires  that  members 
of  the  Colorado  house  and  senate  shall  be 
elected  from  single  house  and  senate  districts. 
This  Is  a  tremendously  vital  issue  to  the 
people  of  Colorado,  and  yet  the  Supreme 
Court  gave  it  no  consideration  whatsoever. 
The  court  below  threw  this  provision  out  on 
the  basis  that  It  was  not  severable.  Such 
arbitrary  action  by  the  court  below  is  an 
Insult  to  the  electorate  of  the  Stete  of  Colo- 
rado. 


PROVISION    7 

Among  the  seven  provisions  heretofore 
mentioned,  the  sole  provision  to  which  the 
Supreme  Court  took  exception  was  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  State  senate  on  some- 
thing less  than  a  strict  population  basis. 
Amendment  No.  7  to  a  very  limited  degree 
used  factors  other  than  population  In  creat- 
ing State  senatorial  districts.  It  took  into 
consideration  such  matters  as  the  vocations 
and  pursuits  of  people,  the  potential  growth 
of  areas,  the  distribution  and  use  of  natural 
resources,  and  the  quantity  of  legislative 
problems  prevalent  within  various  Colorado 
areas. 

The  Supreme  Court  took  the  position  this 
solitary  provision  was  In  error  and  to  get  rid 
of  this  rat  they  burned  down  the  barn. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  same  letter  written  to  me  by  former 
Senator  Johnson,  he  also  enclosed  a 
speech  made  by  a  very  distinguished  gen- 
eral lawyer,  Frazer  Arnold,  commenting 
freely  on  the  problems  which  the  people 
of  the  respective  States  have  encountered 
because  of  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

It  strikes  me  that  Mr.  Arnold's  speech 
makes  the  situation  painfully  clear.  The 
speech  would  be  useful  to  all  Senators  and 
to  many  citizens  now  engaged  in  the 
process  of  studying  the  need  for  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  2,  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen]  and 
cosponsored  by  me  and  many  other  Sena- 
tors; and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The    American    Bills    of    Rights, 
State    and    Federal 
(Address    at    a    meeting    of    the    Colorado 
Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
at  Denver.  December  15,  1964.  BlU  of  Rights 
Day) 

I  cannot  but  feel  honored,  Mr.  President, 
on  being  asked  to  speak  to  the  Colorado 
Society  and  Its  guests,  at  this  traditional 
observance  of  an  Important  anniversary. 

An  absent-minded  professor  was  on  a  rail- 
road train  and,  when  the  conductor  came 
around,  was  distressed  when  he  couldn't  find 
his  ticket.  The  conductor  said.  "Oh.  that's 
all  right,  Professor,  we  all  know  you.  We 
know  you  wouldn't  try  to  cheat  the  railroad. 
Just  forget  It."  The  professor  said,  "That's 
good  of  you.  But  I  need  the  darn  ticket  to 
remember  where  I'm  supposed  to  get  off." 

So.  it's  been  said  that,  while  we  can't  know 
exactly  where  the  country  Is  going,  at  least 
if  we  keep  our  Bill  of  Rights,  we  will  know  we 
are  on  the  right  track. 

When  Americans  speak  of  "Our  Bill  of 
Rights,"  they  are  usually  thinking  of  the 
first  10  amendments  to  the  national  Con- 
stitution. 

But  the  rights  of  Americans  did  not 
originate  with,  nor  are  they  granted  by,  those 
10  Federal  amendments.  The  rights  of  in- 
dividuals in  our  law  are  very  ancient,  and  the 
so-called  Federal  Bill  of  Rights  did  not  even 
pretend  to  bestow  them  upon  the  people. 
In  fact,  the  10  amendments  were  not  meant 
to  create  rights  at  aU,  but  were  simply  to 
protect  them  by  limiting  the  action  of  na- 
tional authorities,  and  specifically  of  the 
Congress:  or,  more  accurately,  were  meant 
to  underline  the  complete  absence  of  any 
power  In  the  Federal  Government  to  trans- 
gress the  rights  of  the  people  or  the  powers 
of  the  several  States. 

Important,  however,  were  the  first  10 
amendments,  and  none  of  them  has  been 
rewritten   since.    They  were  formally   pro- 


posed by  James  Madison,  in  a  single  pack- 
age, at  the  first  meeting  of  the  newly  estab- 
llsl^d  Congress  in  1789.  They  were  drawn 
up  to  fulfill  a  promise  made  to  the  States 
by  the  Founding  Fathers,  who  had  previ- 
ously submitted  the  Constitution  for  rati- 
fication without  expressly  Including  a  Bill 
of  Rights  at  all. 

General  Washington,  after  consulting 
with  the  other  delegates,  had  suggested  that 
a  Bill  of  Rights  be  added,  to  disarm  strong 
opposition  In  the  States  to  the  entire  Con- 
stitution; and  It  was  apparent  that,  with- 
out those  initial  amendments,  the  Consti- 
tution as  a  whole  would  be  rejected  by  the 
peoples'  conventions  In  the  sevej-al  Inde- 
pendent States,  whose  ratification  was  nec- 
essary. 

Alexander  Hamilton.  Washington  himself, 
and  others  whose  labors  has  produced  the 
Constitution,  had  earlier  pointed  out  that 
a  Federal  Bill  of  Rights  was  logically  un- 
necessary, since  the  proposed  national  gov- 
ernment was  one  of  delegated  powers,  with- 
out any  license  at  all  to  Impair  the  rights 
of  the  people  or  the  local  authority  of  the 
States,  no  such  power  having  been  granted 
to  It  But  It  was  recognized  by  all.  In- 
cluding the  gifted  Hamilton,  that  it  was  not 
wise  to  insist  on  a  merely  logical  position, 
and  General  Washington's  proposal  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  delegates. 

The  first  10  amendments,  then,  did  not 
purport  to  restrict  the  powers  of  the  States. 
They  merely  made  clear  that  the  National 
Government  could  not  do  anything  there- 
in forbidden.  They  expressly  limited  Fed- 
eral action,  not  action  by  the  free  and  In- 
dependent States  whose  people  were  being 
asked  to  ratify  the  basic  charter  of  a  na- 
tional union. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  a  State  is  not,  and 
never  has  been,  at  liberty  to  ride  rough- 
shod over  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
individual? 

The  answer  is  that  those  rights  and  privi- 
leges had  their  roots  In  age-old  liberties  of 
Englishmen,  freedoms  which  began  clearly 
to  evolve  with  Magna  Carta  wrung  from 
King  John  bv  the  barons  at  Runnyroede  in 
1215.  and  later  strengthened  and  cyifirmed 
by  various  Instruments  of  sovereignly  during 
later  reigns. 

Not  only  so — and  I  believe  this  point  Is  im- 
portant to  remember— byt  those  rights  of 
person  and  property  ha^  been  vigorously  laid 
down  m  certain  charters  of  the  American 
Colonies  and  in  all  the  constitutions  of  the 
13  States,  adopted  soon  after  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  during  the  progress  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Many  of  the  men  In 
the  Convention  of  1787  had  helped  to  draft 
those  State  constitutions  5  or  10  years  be- 
fore- and  all  delegates  to  the  Convention 
were  thoroughly  familiar  with  them.  In 
many  ways,  the  State  constitutions  were  the 
models  on  which  the  new  Federal  Constitu- 
tion was  built.  The  national  framework  was 
deliberately  set  up  on  a  similar  plan  For 
example  the  State  constitutions  had  all  pro- 
vided for  a  chief  executive,  usually  called  a 
Governor;  there  were  two  legislative  bodies 
In  the  States,  often  called  a  senate  and  a 
house  of  representatives;  and  there  was  a 
Judicial  branch  composed  of  the  State  courtt. 
Sometimes  the  nomenclature  was  different, 
but  the  essential  pattern  was  the  same  as  was 
later  written  into  the  National  Constitution, 
with  its  President.  Its  bicameral  Legislature, 
and  a  Supreme  Court,  whose  appellate  au- 
thority was  to  be  regulated  by  Congress,  and 
with  inferior  courts  to  be  established  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Congress. 

And.  as  mentioned,  the  State  constitutions 
all    listed    the    inalienable    rights    of    their 

people. 

The  same  pattern  of  organization  has  been 
followed  ever  since  in  the  admission  of  new 
States,  as  Is  familiar  to  aU  of  us. 
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Colorado,  for  example,  has  a  bill  of  rights 
consisting  of  28  sections  in  article  2.  Cali- 
fornia has  26.  and  the  other  State  constitu- 
tions vary  in  number  and  langtiage,  but  are 
all  in  essence  alike,  affirming  the  ancient 
privileges  of  our  ancestors  and  the  natural 
rights  of  all  Americans. 

It  has  been  correctly  pointed  out,  there- 
fore, that  the  first  10  amendments  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  should  not  strictly  be  thought 
of  as  a  bill  of  rights,  but  as  specific  denials 
of  authority  to  the  National  Government. 
And  the  climax  to  the  whole  series  is  in  the 
words  of  the  9th  and  10th  amendments, 
which  say: 

"The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of 
certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

It  is  a  basic  tenet  of  the  Communists  and 
their  blood  brothers  the  Fabian  Socialists 
that  a  person  has  no  natural  rights  at  all. 
He  has  no  God-given  privileges,  and  any 
rights  he  has  are  those  conceded  to  him  by 
"society."  that  is  to  say.  by  thoFe  in  control 
of  a  government.  Indeed,  this  is  implied  by 
the  very  name  of  their  movement,  socialism. 

In  short,  they  say,  a  natural  right  is  a 
myih,  an  inherent  right  is  a  myth,  and  all 
so-called  individual  rights  are  socially  created 
and  may  be  socially  withheld  or  dispensed 

This  is  why  the  Communists  insist  upon 
atheism  as  the  cornerstone  of  their  doctrine. 
This  is  why  they  beat  the  drums  for  mate- 
rialism. This  is  why  they  say  society  re- 
flects only  an  economic  struggle  between 
classes.  If  there  is  no  divine  law,  they  say, 
there  can  be  no  divine  right  vested  in  the 
indivic".;;al.  Cr.  putting  aside  religious  con- 
ceptior.c,  they  say  that  unless  you  can  point 
your  finger  to  an  element  in  nature  that 
clearly  endows  each  person  with  a  natural 
right,  then  natural  rights  are  an  illusion; 
all  of  man's  privileges,  if  any  (and  they  deny 
there  are  any),  must  be  socially  derived, 
that  is.  must  come  from  the  abstraction 
called  the  state,  which  is  merely  the  working 
apparatus  of  society. 

At  first  glance,  their  argument  may  seem 
hard  to  answer,  until  we  look  at  the  other 
side  of  the  coin. 

"The  state"  is  just  a  term  to  denote  an 
organization  of  persons.  A  combination  of 
particular  persons,  at  a  given  time,  run  the 
government,  operate  the  machine  called  the 
state. 

Let  us  ask.  then,  Who  has  given  them  any 
authority  to  lord  it  over  their  fellow  men. 
without  let  or  hindrance?  Even  assuming 
there  is  no  divine  law,  and  no  natural  right, 
what  superior  thing  has  given  them^he 
privilege  to  do  as  they  please  with  other  peo- 
ple? Where,  in  either  heaven  or  earth,  did 
their  imlimited  power  to  govern  originate? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is:  Nowhere.  They 
are  impudent  usurpers,  and  their  authority, 
when  they  deny  to  others  any  basic  rights, 
rests  on  naked  power,  naked  force,  and  on 
nothing  else. 

There  was  consistent  logic,  at  least,  in  the 
old  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings. 
The  old  monarchies  admitted  that  they  must 
look  somewhere,  other  than  to  their  own 
naked  physical  power,  to  justify  an  authority 
to  rule.  They  claimed  that  their  right  to 
hold  sway  was  vest«d  in  them  by  divine 
providence. 

Now.  many  of  our  ancestors  who  first  came 
here  were  quitting  Europe  because  they  as- 
pired to  religious  freedom,  a  thing  they 
firmly  believed  they  had  a  God-given  privi- 
lege to  enjoy,  without  the  Interposition  of  a 
royal  government.  Those  also  whose  think- 
ing was  not  essentially  religious  believed 
they  had  an  inherent  privilege  to  live  their 
own  lives  and  to  make  their  way  without 
rendering  fealty  to  an  hereditary  aristocracy 


or  an  official  clergy,  and  without  much  if  any 
interference  even  from  the  king  and  his  offi- 
cers. They  felt  these  rights  inhered  in  them 
from  the  mere  fact  that  they  were  human 
beings  working  out  their  own  destiny  in 
life. 

The  dogma  of  the  divine  right  of  kings 
was  first  and  finally  upset  by  the  American 
Revolution.  It  was  first  effectively  answered 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  proclaimed  a 
philosophy,  on  which  the  American  State — 
and  Federal  Constitutions  alike  are  based. 
The  American  doctrine  is  that  a  reservoir 
of  inalienable  rights  reposes  in  all  the  peo- 
ple, in  the  vast  complex  m:ide  up  of  every 
individua^l  in  a  country,  by  virtue  of  his 
existence  as  a  human  creature. 

This  philosophy  was  later  adopted,  at  least 
in  theory,  by  all  civilized  nations  on  this 
side  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

But  it,,  requires  more  than  a  mere  state- 
ment of  rights  to  insure  their  enforcement. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  a  "bill  of  rights"  that 
reads  almost  as  well  as  ours.  Yet  it  is  a 
mere  shadow,  accomplishing,  and  intending 
to  accomplish,  nothing.  The  reason  is  that 
their  structure  of  tyrannical  power  makes  the 
Russian  bill  of  rights  a  cynical  mockery. 

A  free  and  workable  government,  in  Amer- 
ica as  in  England,  could  exist  without  a  writ- 
ten bill  of  rights  at  all. 

But  no  free  government  would  endure  for 
a  day  if  its  constitution  contained  only  a  bill 
of  rights. 

What  is  it,  then,  that  allows  American 
freedom  to  function?  It  is  the  structure 
created  by  its  constitutions — the  republican 
structure  which  puts  teeth  in  a  declaration  of 
rights.  It  is  the  division  of  powers.  It  is  the 
checks  and  balances  within  a  government, 
and  between  the  National  and  State  Gov- 
ernments. 

Let  me  read  you  article  III  of  the  Colorado 
co::st.tut-on.  whicli  follows  immediately 
after  Colorado's  bill  of  rights: 

"Distribution  of  Powers :  The  powers  of  the 
government  of  this  State  are  divided  into 
three  distinct  departments — the  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial;  and  no  person  charged 
with  the  exercise  of  powers  properly  belong- 
ing to  one  of  these  departments  shall  exer- 
cise any  power  properly  belonging  to  either 
of  the  others,  except  as  in  this  constitution 
expressly  directed  or  permitted." 

This  same  separation  of  powers  was  rigidly 
set  up.  although  implicitly,  in  the  structure 
of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Practically  every  internal  evil  that  disturbs 
us  in  our  time  stems  from  a  violation  of  that 
principle.  It  Is  that  principle  which  iias 
been  denied  or  whittled  away  in  the  last  30 
years  by  a  majority  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
and  by  the  overreaching  Federal  bureaucracy, 
an  engine  of  executive  usurpation,  with  ju- 
dicial approval;  that  principle,  plus  the  prin- 
ciple of  separate  authority  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  States. 

There  is  time  to  mention  only  one  or  two 
among  the  most  flagrant  examples. 

One  of  the  powers  delegated  to  Congress 
is  the  pov/er  to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  several  States — the  famous  interstate 
commerce  clause  that  has  been  so  terribly 
abused  in  recent  years  to  enhance  the  bur- 
geoning Federal  bureaucracy. 

The  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
cently decided  that  the  Federal  Wage  and 
Hour  Act  applies  to  a  janitor  or  elevator- 
pilot  in  a  large  office  building,  because  the 
building  had  corporation  tenants  who 
shipped  goods  in  interstate  commerce.  The 
janitor  himself  never  left  town,  and  there 
were  other  tenants  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  interstate  commerce,  but  the  janitor 
swept  the  floors  in  the  building  and  there- 
fore, they  said,  his  work  affected  interstate 
commerce.  Unless  the  Court  held  that  he 
affected  interstate  conunerce,  the  wage  and 
hour  bureaucracy  would  have  no  right  to  su- 
pervise his  wages  and  hours;  and  so  the  set- 
tled decisions  over  a  period  of  many  earlier 


years  were  overruled,  and  the  scope  cf  a  na- 
tional bureau  was  further  expanded. 

By  such  farfetched  reasoning,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Court  could,  and  probably 
would,  hold  that  a  vendor  roasting  chest- 
nuts on  a  street  corner  affects  interstate 
commerce,  because  the  chestnuts  he  sells  are 
shipped  in  from  another  State. 

For  many  years  the  judicial  rule  was  that 
merely  selling  or  processing  merchandise 
inside  a  State  was  not  engaging  in  interstate 
commerce.  Which,  of  course,  is  the  com- 
monsense  view.  However,  those  who  would 
destroy  the  separate  authority  of  the  States, 
and  sweep  everything  into  the  maelstrom 
of  federalized  control,  are  not  deterred  by 
prior  decisions.     They  overrule  them. 

Another  instance  where  the  spread  of  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  has  been  speeded  up  by  the 
Supreme  Court  is  in  its  holdings  that  a  na- 
tional bureau  may  regulate  any  business 
within  a  State,  although  admittedly  engaged 
in  purely  intrastate  commerce,  if  it  is  In 
any  way  subsidized  or  given  aid  from  the 
National  Treasury.  In  other  words.  Federal 
control  follows  Federal  cash.  And  no  method 
exists  whereby  a  State  or  a  taxpayer  can 
object,  by  suit  or  other  proceeding,  if  Con- 
gress sees  fit  to  subsidize  a  business  inside 
the  State;  hence  all  that  either  Congress 
or  an  agency  has  to  do  is  to  vote  or  supply 
money,  and  Federal  jurisdiction  takes  over. 

The  net  result  of  these  and  a  myriad  of 
other  decisions  is  that  the  plan  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  its  Bill  of  Rights  is  being 
wrecked  with  the  active  assistance  of  the 
radical  majority  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  is  often  done  over  the  vehement  pre- 
test of  a  minority  of  about  three  Justices- 
Justices  Harlan.  Stewart,  and  Clark.  In  the 
radical  majority  are  usually  found  Warren. 
Black,  Douglas,  Brennan,  White,  and  Gold- 
berg. Occasionally  one  or  two  of  them  will 
une.xpectedly  dissent,  and  more  rarely  one 
of  the  other  three  will  concur  in  some  ques- 
tionable decision;  but  the  pattern  is  more 
or  less  as  indicated. 

This  brings  me  finally  to  mention  the  re- 
cent decision  where  the  majority  of  the 
Court  upset  Colorado's  right  to  decide  for 
itself  how  to  reapportion  the  voting  for  oiu" 
State  senator.:;.  I  refer  to  the  Colorado  con- 
stitutional amendment — No.  7  on  the  bal- 
lot— which  was  overwhelmingly  adopted  by 
our  people  2  years  ago.  v/ith  large  majorities 
in  every  one  of  the  63  counties  in  the  State. 
The  framers  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  had 
carefully  kept  hands  off  of  the  discretion  in 
the  States  to  say  how  their  legislators  are 
chosen,  and  the  Supreme  Court  had  earlier 
held  that  the  matter  was  political,  a  matter 
for  each  State  to  decide,  and  that  a  State's 
policy  does  not  present  a  judicial  question. 
The  sole  condition  stipulated  in  the  Consti- 
tution is  that  every  State  must  have  a  re- 
publican form  of  government  (art.  IV,  sec. 
4).  An  Am.erican  State  cannot  set  up  a 
monarchy,  or  a  dictatorship,  or  a  so-called 
"pure  democracy"  where  the  majority  can 
do  as  it  likps  with  the  minority. 

A  State  was  alwayn  supposed  to  be  free 
to  decide  upon  the  territorial  apportionment 
in  choosing  its  legislative  branch;  and  ac- 
cordingly, the  prevailing  practice  of  the 
States  was  to  elect  a  lower  house  from  dis- 
tricts more  or  less  equal  in  population,  but 
to  fix  district  representation  in  its  senate  by 
considering  geographical  features,  moun- 
tains, rlverb.  or  great  lakes  (as  in  Michigan) 
which  separate  the  voters.  Tlie  States  also 
took  into  account  their  unique  agricultural, 
mining,  and  great-city  divisions,  to  insure 
that  all  elements  of  the  State  would  be  as- 
sured of  proper  hearing  and  representation 
In  its  legislative  branch.  The  foolish  slogan 
of  "one  man,  one  vote,"  whereby  large  urban 
areas  can  dominate  the  whole,  was  never 
dreamed  of  as  the  criterion.  The  traditional 
plan  had  been  held  valid  in  numerous  de- 
cisions and,  as  I  say.  was  the  virtually  uni- 
versal practice  in  the  States. 
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But  we  all  know,  more  or  less,  what  hap- 
nened  On  June  15  of  this  year,  in  L^Lcas  v. 
rolorado  General  Assembhj  and  companion 
Mses  the  Supreme  Court  struck  down  the 
rieht'  of  the  people  of  Colorado,  New  York. 
Maryland,  and  Alabama  to  say  how  their 
State  senators  are  to  be  elected,  and  held 
that  "one  man,  one  vote"  must  be  the  only 
test  In  doing  so,  the  Court  reversed  the 
decisions  of  lower  Federal  courts  in  those 
same  cases,  which  had  allowed  the  States  to 
act  for  themselves.  The  result  has  been  end- 
less confusion  and  absurdities  in  State  af- 
fairs The  Supreme  Court  even  retained 
lurisdiction  and  ordered  the  judges  in  the 
lower  courts  to  take  over  the  details  of  re- 
apportionment if  a  State  legislature  fails  to 
satisfy  the  Supreme  Court;  a  political 
usurpation  by  which  the  judicial  branch 
steps'  in  and  assumes  a  legislative  role  in 
particulars  about  which  no  court  is  appro- 
priately equipped  or  constitutionally  em- 
powered to  investigate  and  decide. 

Justices  Harlan.  Stewart,  and  Clark  dis- 
sented, and  in  protesting,  among  many 
other  pointed  and  vigorous  objections  to  the 
majority's  usurpation  of  the  political  power 
of  a  State,  Justice  Harlan  said: 

'The  Court's  elaboration  of  its  new  'con- 
stitutional' doctrine  indicates  how  far— and 
how  unwisely— it  has  strayed  from  the  ap- 
propriate bounds  of  its  authority.  The  con- 
sequence of  today's  decision  is  that  in  all  but 
the  handful  of  States  which  may  already 
satisfy  the  new  requirements  the  local  dis- 
trict court  or,  it  may  be,  the  State  courts, 
are  given  blanket  authority  and  the  con- 
stitutional duty  to  supervise  apportionment 
of  the  State  legislatures.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  intolerable  and  inappropri- 
ate interference  by  the  judiciary  with  the 
independent  legislatures  of   the  States." 

In  his  separate  dissent.  Justice  Stewart 
points  out  that  Colorado  is  not  a  homogene- 
ous unit  in  either  its  economy  or  geography. 
He  describes  how  Colorado  is  split  up  and 
many  parts  of  it  isolated  by  mountain 
ranges;  how  the  water  supply  affects  differ- 
ent sections  differently;  how  the  large  cities 
form  a  line  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
high  mountains;  how  vast  grazing,  farming, 
and  mining  regions,  with  peculiar  interests 
of  their  own.  contain  only  a  sparse  popula- 
tion and  small  towns;  and  how  justice  and 
commonsense  require  that  each  peculiar  re- 
gion in  the  State  should  have  its  views  and 
its  interests  heard  and  strongly  represented 
in  the  State  senate. 

And.  referring  to  both  Colorado  and  New 
York,  and  after  reviewing  the  immense  differ- 
ences between  regions  and  sections  In  both 
States.  Justice  Stewart  ends  his  dissent  by 
saying: 

"The  Court  today  holds  unconstitutional 
the  considered  governmental  choices  of  these 
two  sovereign  States.  By  contrast,  I  believe 
that  what  each  State  has  achieved  (in  its 
reapportionment)  fully  comports  with  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  our  constitutional 
traditions." 

I  imagine  that  this  sketch,  which  I  have 
briefly  attempted.  Is  enough  to  show  that 
the  Supreme  Court  is  wrecking  the  great 
scheme  of  government  set  up  in  our  beloved 
country's  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights. 

Other  lethal  dangers  to  our  constitutional 
freedoms  exist,  like  the  treaty  power  vis-a- 
vis the  United  Nations,  which  I  have  not  even 
mentioned. 

And  there  appear,  I  believe,  to  be  only  three 
lines  open  to  protect  the  people  from  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  the  subjects  I  have 
brought  up : 

1.  In  the  slow  process  of  life  and  death, 
succeeding  Presidents  who  understand  and 
respect  the  Constitution  could  appoint  sound 
lawyers  to  the  Court,  who  will  reestablish  its 
earlier  doctrines  and  overrule  the  worst  that 
have  been  handed  down  in  the  last  30  years. 
Even  with  the  best  of  luck.  Improvement  by 
that  method  would  move  at  a  snail's  pace. 


over  perhaps  two  or  more  generations,  with 
all  the  attendant  mischief  in  the  meantime. 

2.  Another  course  that  could  be  quite 
promptly  effective  in  pulling  the  teeth  of  the 
innovators  on  the  Court  Is  definitely  within 
the  power  of  Congress,  if  Congress  Is  willing 
to  follow  it.  A&  I  mentioned  before,  article 
III  of  the  Constitution  grants  appellate  juris- 
diction to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  with  such 
exceptions  and  regulations  as  the  Congress 
shall  make.  If  Congress  becomes  sufficiently 
alarmed  and  disgusted  at  the  antics  of  the 
majority  on  the  Court,  it  can  abolish  that 
Court's  appellate  jurisdiction  in  cases  arising 
under  the  Constitution.  That  would  leave 
the  final  say  on  constitutional  questions  to 
the  U.S.  court  of  appeals  in  each  of  the  10 
Federal  circuits,  at  least  some  of  which  would 
probably  follow  the  sound  precedents  estab- 
lished before  the  present  majority  In  the 
Supreme  Court  took  over;  and  their  decisions 
would  be  final  in  the  particular  circuit.  This 
would  be  an  heroic  measure  for  Congress  to 
adopt,  but  it  would  be  strictly  in  accord  with 
its  constitutional  power  under  article  III. 

8.  And  this  is  no  doubt  the  course  most 
likely  to  be  followed:  Congress  can  initiate 
one  or  more  constitutional  amendments  to 
reassert  and  redefine  the  powers  of  the  States 
in  apportioning  their  legislative  branches; 
also  to  define  clearly  what  is  meant  by  Inter- 
state commerce,  and  thus  removing  some  of 
the  worst  encroachments  by  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy; and  to  eliminate  other  perils  that 
threaten  the  structure  of  the  great  Nation  we 
love. 

SUPPORT  PRESIDENT'S  EFFORT  TO 
PROMOTE  COMBAT  READINESS  OF 
OUR  ARMED  FORCES 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President — 
and  I  am  very  delighted  to  see  the  Vice 
President  presiding  with  the  dignity  that 
I  knew  he  would  exhibit  on  his  first 
day  presiding  over  the  Senate — Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  American  people  have  been 
rightly  described  as  an  affluent  society. 
Certainly,  we  can  afford  to  spend  what- 
ever money  is  necessary  to  maintain  our 
national  security.  However,  money 
spent  for  this  purpose  should  not  be 
wasted.  Under  the  present  system  of 
maintaining  the  unit  structure  of  the 
Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard,  at 
least  $200  million  is  unnecessarily  squan- 
dered each  year  through  waste  and  du- 
plication. 

As  a  retired  Army  Reserve  officer,  I 
know  that  in  recent  years  the  Reserves 
have  not  been  geared  to  an  effective  com- 
bat plan.  There  are  thousands  of  Re- 
serve officers  and  enlisted  men  who  would 
be  of  very  little,  if  any,  use  in  the  event 
of  an  outbreak  of  hostilities,  escalating 
into  a  major  war  between  this  Nation  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Communist  al- 
lies even  in  a  limited  crisis,  such  as  the 
Berlin  crisis  of  1961.  There  are  only  a 
comparatively  few  of  our  Reserve  Forces 
which  are  combat  ready  and  which  can 
be  of  .service. 

I  support  President  Johnson  and  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara  in  their  ef- 
forts to  streamline  and  unify  our  armed 
services  and  provide  combat  readiness 
and  capability  to  respond  immediately  if 
we  are  attacked.  In  this  fast-moving 
space  age.  it  is  necessary  to  meet  chal- 
lenges with  changes.  We  cannot  cling 
to  outmoded  concepts  of  defense. 

I  have  received  a  great  deal  of  corre- 
spondence from  many  of  my  constituents 
expressing  their  concern  over  the  recent 
announcement  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 


fense regarding  the  military  Reserve 
structure.  Although  I  realize  that  this 
is  an  unpopular  move  insofar  as  thou- 
sands of  officers  in  our  Reserves  are  con- 
cerned, and  an  unpopular  move  for  me 
to  support  it,  it  is  an  essential  one  from 
a  military  viewpoint  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  economy.  The  public  interest 
and  welfare  will  be  served  by  our  support 
of  the  President  on  this  issue.  If  we  are 
to  maintain  our  defense  preparedness 
and  enact  legislation  to  help  create  the 
Great  Society  envisioned  by  our  Presi- 
dent and  by  our  Vice  President,  now  pre- 
siding over  the  Senate,  we  must  practice 
economy  in  Government.  The  most 
likely  place  to  begin  is  in  the  Military 
Establishment  which  now  consumes  over 
half  our  annual  Federal  expenditures. 
The  deadwood,  the  inefficient,  the  frills, 
and  the  wasteful  must  be  eliminated. 

Let  us  support  the  leadership  of  our 
President  and  Secretary  of  Defense  who 
propose  real  and  steady  improvements 
in  our  defense  preparedness  to  meet  all 
conceivable  emergencies  likely  to  con- 
front us  in  this  grim  cold  war  period. 


AIDS  TO  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 
invite  attention  to  the  many  talented  and 
dedicated    public    servants    who    have 
served  with  distinction  under  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  and  who  are  leav- 
ing or  have  recently  left  the  White  House. 
Joining  Ted  Sorenson,  Pierre  Salinger 
and  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  who  resigned 
some  time  ago  are  Kenneth  O'Donnell, 
David  Powers,  Myer  Feldman,  and  Brooks 
Hays.    These  men  have  been  outstand- 
ing and  dedicated  public  servants.    They 
have  given  great  assistance  to  two  Presi- 
dents in  roles  of  profound  trust  and  con- 
fidence.   Brought  to  the  White  House  by 
the  late  President  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy, they  gave  vital  and  devoted  sei-vice 
to  President  Johnson  during  the  crucial 
months  following  the  assassination.    As 
they  leave  the  White  House  the  gratitude 
of  President  Johnson  goes  with  them  for 
the  exceptional  contribution  which  they 
have  made.   It  is  also  fitting  that,  as  they 
take  on  other  Government  responsibili- 
ties or  return  to  private  life,  they  know 
that  Senators  are  also  aware  of  and  ap- 
preciative of  their  efforts  on  behalf  of 
two  Presidents. 

I  should  also  like  to  note  that  President 
Johnson  has  brought  into  the  White 
House  a  group  of  highly  talented  and  able 
men.  Press  Secretary  George  Reedy, 
aids  and  counselors  Bill  Moyers,  Jack 
Valenti,  Doug  Cater,  and  Horace  Busby 
have  taken  up  their  heavy  responsibilities 
with  vigor,  dispatch,  and  dedication. 
They  have  the  good  wishes  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  Senate  and  the  Nation. 


STATEMENT  BY  MAJORITY  LEADER 
TO  THE  FIRST  DEMOCRATIC  CON- 
FERENCE OF  THIS  SESSION  OF 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  I  made  to  the  first  Democratic 
conference  of  the  session,  although  ad- 
dressed only  to  Democratic  Members  of 
the  Senate,  was  also  made  available  to 
the  members  of  the  press  following  the 
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conference:  in  view  of  this  later  release, 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  contents 
should  not  be  made  generally  available 
to  the  Senate  as  a  whole.  What  the 
majority  sees  as  its  responsibilities,  how 
it  surveys  the  work  ahead  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  the  minority  as  well. 
Accordingly.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  remarks  referred 
to  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT    BEFORE    THE    DeMCXHIATIC 

Conference 
(By  Senator  Mike  Mansfiei,d) 

I  .ehould  like  to  welcome  you  to  the  largest 
Senat»  Democratic  conference  In  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

May  I  introduce,  first,  the  new  Senators- 
elect  who  are  a  part  of  this  great  majority: 
Ross  Bass,  of  Tennessee;  Fred  Harris,  of 
Oklahoma;  Robert  Kennedy  of  New  York; 
Walter  F.  Mondale,  of  Minnesota;  Joseph 
Montoya.  of  New  Mexico;  Joseph  Tydings,  of 
Maryland. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  them 
all.  They  are  an  outstanding  addition  to  our 
ranks.  In  the  years  ahead  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  they  will  contribute 
greatly  to  the  achievements  of  the  party  in 
the  Senate. 

I  should  like  to  offer,  now,  in  block,  the 
congratulations  of  the  conference  to  these 
reelected  Democratic  Members:  Senators 
BuRDiCK,  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Cannon.  Dodd,  Gore,  Hart,  Hartke, 
Holland,  Jackson.  Te3)  Kennedy,  McCarthy, 
McGee,  Moss,  Muskie.  Pastore.  Proxmire, 
Stennis,  Symington,  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Yarborough,  Young,  and  if  I  may  be 
permitted.  Mansfield  of  Montana. 

For  many  reasons,  and  none  of  these  rea- 
sons is  more  important  than  his  own  courage 
and  determination,  I  should  like  to  under- 
score particularly  the  return  of  Steve  Young. 

At  the  same  time.  I  should  also  like  to  note 
with  regret  the  absence  from  the  89th  Con- 
gress of  these  colleagues  of  the  88th : 

Senators  Salinger,  Walters,  Edmondson, 
and  Humphrey. 

With  respect  to  Senator  Humphrey,  I  want 
to  say  that  the  Senate  has  given  to  the 
President  and  to  all  of  the  people,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  efifective  Members 
ever  to  be  graduated  or  demoted — depending 
on  your  point  of  view — from  Its  ranks.  I 
have  known  Hubert  for  many  years  and.  for 
the  past  4  years,  we  have  worked  together 
Intimately  In  the  leadership.  He  has  been 
a  tower  of  strength  to  the  party  and  a  great 
Senator.  I  know  he  will  serve  the  Nation,  as 
Vice  President,  with  the  same  dedication, 
intelligence,  and  diligence  which  he  dis- 
played as  a  Senator  and  as  Democratic  whip. 
We  will  miss  him  on  the  floor.  But  I  expect 
to  see  him  in  the  chair,  from  time  to  time, 
as  President  of  the  Senate.  He  will  be  wel- 
comed in  this  discharge  of  his  constitutional 
responsibility.  And  his  advice  and  counsel 
will  not  only  be  welcomed  but  sought  on  a 
great  variety  of  matters. 

For  all  of  us  who  ran  in  November.  I  should 
like  to  express  thanks  to  those  who  did  not 
but  who  helped  us  in  countless  ways.  We 
are  especially  grateful  to  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic campaign  committee,  and  its  great 
chairman,  one  of  the  rocks  of  the  Senate 
Democrats,  Warren  Macnuson.  His  com- 
mittee and  its  staff  worked  with  equity  and 
impartiality  and  with  professional  under- 
standing and  astuteness  for  all  Democratic 
senatorial  candidates  who  sought  their  help. 

And,  finally,  I  should  like  to  note  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  President  and  the 
Vice-President-elect,  during  the  campaign. 
They  traveled  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other.  They  worked  without  rest  for 
days  on  end  and  were  of  great  help  to  many 


Democratic  senatorial  candidates.  May  I 
note  that  they  did  not  stop,  first,  to  ask 
whether  these  candidates  were  cataloged 
as  liberal,  conservative,  moderate,  or  mid- 
dling before  going  into  any  State.  The 
President  and  the  Vice  President  gave  every- 
thing they  had  to  the  main  theme:  To  the 
election  of  Democrats,  spelled  with  a  small 
or  capital  "d,"  everywhere  in  the  Nation. 

As  we  enter  the  89th  Congress,  I  would 
hope  that  all  the  members  of  this  confer- 
ence would  bear  that  main  theme  in  mind. 
It  is  true  that  each  of  us  may  have  our 
own  philosophical  interpretation  of  the 
Democratic  Party's  principles.  It  is  true, 
too,  that  each  of  us  confront  unique  State 
or  regional  situations.  One  fact,  however,  is 
clear  from  the  last  election.  The  national 
results  reflect  the  well-placed  faith  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Democratic  Party  as  a 
whole. 

The  people  of  our  States  elected  us  as 
individuals  but  they  also  elected  us,  too, 
in  a  great  many  cases,  because  the  Nation 
has  been  well  led  for  4  years  by  two  out- 
standing Democratic  Presidents.  They 
elected  us,  in  a  great  many  cases  because  in 
two  successive  Congresses,  the  Senate  has 
worked  creatively  and  effectively  in  its  own 
right  and  in  excellent  harmony  with  these 
Presidents  in  facing  up  to  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  past  4  years  have  been  good  years,  for 
the  Nation  and  for  the  party.  Tney  have  been 
years  which  have  carried  us  to  a  high  pin- 
nacle of  political  acceptance  in  the  Nation. 
They  have  been  years  of  cautious  national 
progress,  progress  toward  a  more  stable  peace 
in  the  world.  They  have  been  years  of 
material  progress  at  home  and  of  progress 
in  the  development  of  a  greater  equity  for 
all  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

The  election  is  a  clear  call  from  a 
preponderant  majority  of  the  American 
people  to  continue  on  the  track  of  both 
a  stable  responsibility  and  an  alert  re- 
sponsiveness to  national  needs.  For  us,  it 
is  a  call  to  continue  to  work  with  the 
President,  ever  mindful  of  our  separate  and 
distinct  responsibilities  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  a  call  to  continue  to  work,  not 
with  a  hysterical  or  ruthless  anxiety,  but 
with  a  dedicated  and  consistent  diligence 
on  the  Nation's  domestic  and  foreign  prob- 
lems. 

Above  all,  it  is  a  call  to  continue  to  work 
within  the  framework  of  national  unity  and 
continuity,  to  work  without  the  kind  of 
reckless  and  irresponsible  divlslveness  which 
was  so  decisively  rejected  in  November. 

Let  me  underscore  the  words  "national 
unity."  I  want  to  say,  in  particular,  to  the 
new  members  of  the  conference  that,  on 
occasion,  there  arise  in  the  Senate  issues 
which  lend  themselves  neither  to  Democratic 
nor  Republican  solutions.  There  are  issues 
of  foreign  policy  and  sometimes  of  domestic 
policy  of  such  transcendent  importance  to 
the  Nation  that  the  only  acceptable  answers 
can  never  be  either  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic but  only  American. 

Politics  are  partisan,  as  our  election  ex- 
periences have  taught  us.  But  as  majority 
leader  for  the  past  4  years,  I  have  not  allowed 
the  partisan  wedge  to  drive  so  deeply  In  the 
Senate  as  to  alienate  the  minority  Members, 
•so  deeply  as  to  force  them  out  of  the  House 
of  the  Nation.  And  I  have  every  Intention 
of  continuing  to  work,  as  In  the  past,  with 
the  minority  leadership,  with  the  restraint 
and  respect  and  the  mutual  understanding 
and  with  that  high  degree  of  comity  and 
civility  which  are  the  foundations  of  the 
House. 

What  applies  In  relation  with  the  minority 
In  the  Senate  applies  even  more  forcibly 
among  the  members  of  this  conference.  We 
are  still  a  nation  of  great  diversity.  Even 
as  members  of  the  same  party,  we  view  the 
Nation's  needs  now  and  for  the  future  In 
different  ways.     Many  shades  of  this  diversity 


are  represented  in  this  conference.  Yet  we 
are  brought  together  as  Americans  and  as 
Democrats  In  the  quest  of  the  common  good 
of  the  United  States. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  regard  it  as  a 
paramount  aspect  of  the  trust  which  you 
have  placed  In  me,  to  do  everything  I  can  to 
keep  us  together  as  a  party  In  the  Senate.  I 
ask  your  help  in  this  effort.  I  ask  you  all  to 
bear  in  mind  at  all  times  the  differences  In 
the  Nation  Itself  which,  as  individual  Sen- 
ators, we  tend  to  personify  and  to  reflect.  I 
ask  you  to  bear  In  mind  the  higher  need  of 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  for  an  essential 
unity,  without  which  no  part  of  the  Nation, 
no  group  of  Inhabitants,  can  expect  anything 
but  a  short-lived  advantage.  And  I  ask  you 
for  the  restraint,  the  understanding,  and  the 
tolerance  in  our  individual  differences  which 
alone  will  enable  us  to  work  together  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

And  while  I  am  on  this  subject  of  unity, 
let  me  say  In  great  frankness,  that  there  Is 
another  aspect  of  it  of  which  we  will  all  need 
to  be  especially  aware  in  the  months  ahead. 
There  are  enough  natural  pressures  for  divi- 
sion in  the  real  Issues  which  confront  us. 
But  It  is  also  in  the  nature  of  life  in  this  city 
that  we  be  subject  to  all  sorts  of  efforts  to 
promote  a  contrived  disunity  among  us. 
With  a  majority  as  large  as  ours,  we  may 
anticipate  a  great  intensification  of  these 
efforts. 

Some  years  ago.  President  Johnson,  In  a 
conversation  with  me.  referred  to  this  proc- 
ess which  may  be  ch.aracterized  as  the  intel- 
lectual and  Journalistic  equivalent  of  "let's 
you  and  him  fight."  He  noted  that  efforts 
would  be  made  to  alienate  him  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent from  President  Kennedy  and  from  me 
as  majority  leader.  As  he  predicted,  the 
efforts  were  made  by  a  variety  of  columnists 
and  by  all  sorts  of  rumors,  Innuendoes,  and 
gossip.  These  efforts  failed.  The  answer  to 
them  was  written  in  the  record  of  close  col- 
laboration between  Lyndon  Johnson  and  the 
late  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  which  con- 
tinued up  until  the  very  hour  of  his  tragic 
death.  And  as  for  me,  I  do  not  know  that 
I  ever  missed  a  Tuesday  morning  leadership 
breakfast  at  the  White  House,  whether  ten- 
dered by  the  late  President  Kennedy  or  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  May  I  say  that  I  have  every 
intention  of  continuing  to  attend  these 
breakfasts  In  the  future,  so  long  as  the  coffee 
is  hot. 

The  process  of  contriving  disputes  and 
divisions,  however,  will  go  on.  It  is  likely 
to  be  directed  at  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey. It  is  likely  to  be  directed  at  Mr. 
Humphrey  and  Mr.  Kennedy  and  at  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy and  Mr.  Johnson.  It  will  be  directed  at 
Democratic  Senators,  of  the  North  and  South, 
the  East  and  the  West.  It  will  be  directed 
at  Senators,  junior  and  senior. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  we  shall,  as 
Democrats,  be  just  as  successful  as  In  the 
past  In  turning  aside  these  attempts  to  divide 
us.  We  shall  continue  to  act  with  the 
maturity  and  the  good  sense  and  the  good 
humor  which  have  enabled  us,  for  many 
years,  to  devote  our  preponderant  energies, 
not  to  petty  personal  feuding  but  to  the  real 
and  pressing  problems  of  the  Nation.  Cer- 
tainly, to  the  extent  that  I  can  do  anything 
about  it,  there  will  be  no  Cow  Palaces  in  the 
Democratic  pasture. 

The  leadership  will  operate,  as  In  the  past, 
on  the  basis  of  the  equal  treatment  of  every 
Member,  whether  the  most  junior  or  the  most 
senior.  It  will  seek  in  the  same  fashion  the 
exercise  of  an  equal  voice  on  the  part  of  all 
Democratic  Members  in  the  party's  affairs 
In  the  Senate. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  note  that  I 
have  been  criticized  to  some  degree  In  the 
press  for  falling  to  Impose  upon  the  confer- 
ence a  choice  for  majority  whip.  Most  re- 
cently. I  believe  I  have  been  accused  of  acting 
as  though  I  were  the  president  of  a  high 
school  sorority.    I  do  not  think  I  regard  the 
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Democratic  conference  as  a  sorority.  Nor  do 
freeard  it,  may  I  say.  as  a  Boy  Scout  troop 
to  be  led  by  a  scoutmaster.  The  leadership, 
as  I  view  it,  Is  an  instrument  of  the  confer- 
ence and  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  not  the  other 
wav  around.  And  so  long  as  I  remain  as  lead- 
er I  shall  not  bs  blustered,  badgered,  or 
bluffed  into  reversing  the  order.  The  party 
in  the  Senate  Is  not  the  leadership.  The 
party  is  all  of  us. 

As  contrasted  with  the  situation  Involving 
the  whip.  I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  have 
already  made  clear  my  own  personal  prefer- 
ence  for  secretary  of  the  conference.  I  do 
support  the  Incumbent  as  I  support  all  In- 
cumbents. I  do  so,  because  I  do  not  believe 
in  change  for  the  sake  of  change  and  because 
the  Senator  from  Florida  |Mr.  Smathers]  has 
worked  most  effectively  In  the  leadership. 
But  when  a  vacancy  occurs  from  natural 
causes,  so  to  speak,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
position  of  the  whip,  it  seems  to  me  eminent- 
ly desirable  that  it  be  filled  by  the  sober  and 
i  careful  Judgment  of  the  entire  Democratic 
membership,  without  any  suggestion  of  co- 
ercion or  imposition  from  the  leadership.  In- 
sofar as  I  am  concerned,  there  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  this  conference  with  whom  I  cannot 
work  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  leadership;  and 
after  this  selection  Is  made  by  the  confer- 
ence. I  fully  expect  the  same  situation  to 
prevail. 

So  much  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
leadership  hopes  to  conduct  the  party's  af- 
fairs m  the  89th  Congress.  I  have  dealt 
with  this  matter  at  some  length  because  it 
Is  of  relevance  to  our  capacity  to  function 
effectively  as  individual  Senators  and  as  a 
party  in  the  Senate.  It  is  also  of  relevance 
to  our  capacity  to  support  the  President  as 
fully  as  our  separate  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities permit.  Insofar  as  I.  personally, 
am  concerned,  may  I  say.  I  was  able,  at  some 
expense  to  my  personal  political  fortune,  to 
give  almost  100  percent  support  to  the  pro- 
grams of  the  late  President  Kennedy  and 
to  those  of  President  Johnson  during  his  year 
in  office.  And  I  know  that  every  member  of 
this  conference  will  join  with  me  In  doing 
whatever  we  can  do  to  help  the  President 
and  his  programs  In  the  session  ahead. 

I  will  not  anticipate,  at  this  time,  the 
specifics  of  the  President's  state  of  the  Union 
message.  He  shall  address  us  In  person  to- 
night. I  would  expect,  however.  In  general 
terms,  that  he  will  call  upon  us  to  work 
with  him  In  completing  those  parts  of  his 
program  which  were  pending  before  the  last 
Congress  at  its  close.  Indeed,  I  believe,  in- 
sofar as  possible,  the  prompt  reconsideration 
of  measures  already  passed  by  the  Senate 
In  the  last  session  would  be  most  desirable. 
I  would  expect,  further,  that  the  President 
will  seek  perfecting  and  new  legislation  de- 
signed to  fill  in  the  outlines  of  the  design  for 
progress  which  we  have  drawn  during  the 
past  4  years. 

And  I  would  anticipate  that  during  the 
years  ahead,  the  Nation  will  reach  decisive 
crossroads  at  several  points  in  foreign  policy. 
The  preponderant  responsibility  In  these 
matters  rests  with  the  President.  He  will 
be  confronted  with  grave  questions  not  only 
in  Vietnam  but  elsewjiere  In  Asia,  not  only 
In  NATO  but  In  Euroi5e  as  a  whole,  not  only 
in  the  Congo  but  throughout  Africa,  not  only 
with  regard  to  fiscal  difficulties  but  with  a 
general  organizational  disarray  In  the  United 
Nations. 

I  would  hope  that  Democratic  Members, 
indeed,  all  Senators  would  bear  In  mind  at 
all  times  the  great  burdens  which  the  Presi- 
dent carries  for  all  of  us  in  these  decisions 
of  foreign  policy.  I  would  hope  and  expect 
that  we  will  give  him  every  support,  by  word 
and  vote  which  can,  In  good  conscience,  be 
given.  And  I  would  hope  that  Members 
qualified  in  questions  of  foreign  policy  would 
not  hesitate,  after  careful  study,  to  speak  out 
on  them.  Contributions  have  been  made, 
from  time  to  time,  by  Members  of  the  Senate. 


to  the  more  effective  formulation  and  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  relations.  While  such 
contributions  usually  come  from  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  others 
with  experience  and  knowledge  of  these  mat- 
ters have  frequently  been  most  helpful.  And 
clearly,  we  are  at  a  stage,  now,  in  world 
developments  when  prudent  contributions  of 
thought  and  Idea  can  be  very  useful. 

This,  then,  is  the  framework  within  which 
I  Intend  to  exercise  the  trxist  of  leadership 
which  you  have  reposed  in  me.  I  thank  you 
for  your  confidence.  I  pledge  to  you  every 
effort  to  Insure  the  unity  of  our  party  and 
the  effective  functioning  of  the  Senate.  I 
pledge  to  you  that  I  shall  work  closely  with 
the  President  without  losing  sight  of  the 
independent  constitutional  functions  of  the 
Senate.  I  ask  for  your  help  and  cooperation 
now  and  In  the  days  ahead,  that  we  may 
work  together  and  with  the  President.  That 
unity  Is  essential  If  we  are  to  achieve  new 
dimensions  In  the  fullness  of  American  so- 
ciety for  all  our  people  and  Improve  the 
security  and  the  lot  of  human  existence  on 
this  planet. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TUESDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  this  afternoon,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
on  Tuesday  next. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EARLY  CONSIDERATION  OF 
LEGISLATIVE  MEASURES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
express  the  ardent  hope  that  in  the 
meantime  the  committees  will  organize 
themselves  and  start  considering  legis- 
lation and,  if  at  all  possible,  bring  such 
measures  as  the  Appalachia  bill  and  the 
water  pollution  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  next  week.  As  soon  thereafter  as 
possible,  measures  having  to  do  with  the 
coffee  agreement  and  the  Presidential 
succession  should  be  considered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  T.  S.  ELIOT 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  40  years  T.  S.  Eliot  has  been 
a  major  force  in  contemporary  literature. 
He  has  had  a  great  influence  on  poetry 
and  literary  criticism  and,  in  fact,  on  the 
whole  modern  culture.  He  not  only  con- 
tributed new  ideas  and  new  forms  in  lit- 
erature, but  at  the  same  time  sustained 
traditional  principles  and  institutions 
which  he  thought  sound. 

There  is  today  great  interest  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  arts  and  in  the  support 
of  the  arts  by  Government.  There  is  no 
certainty  that  a  Government  program 
will  develop  great  artists  like  T.  S.  Eliot. 
Certainly  it  should  develop  some  lesser 
talents  as  well  as  a  greater  appreciation 
and  response  tq  the  work  of  the  artist. 

T.  S.  Eliot  was  a  poet  recognized  in  his 
own  time,  one  who  had  great  influence 
not  just  on  literature,  but  on  the  whole 
life  of  the  two  generations  during  which 
he  has  been  a  living  force.  He  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  a  force  and  an  influence  In 
the  future. 

It  is  proper  that  at  the  beginning  of 
this  new  Congress  we  should  stop  to  re- 
call the  fact  of  his  death  and  the  extent 
of  his  influence  on  our  times. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Famed  Poet  and  Play- 
wright T.  S.  Eliot  Dies  in  London  at  76," 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
January  5;  an  editorial  entitled  "Mood 
of  an  Age,"  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  January  6 ;  and  a  statement  by 
Reed  Whittemore.  poetry  consultant  at 
the  Library  of  Congress,  published  in  the 
New  Republic,  dealing  with  his  life's 
work. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Jan.  5.  1965] 

Famed  Poet  and  Playwright  T.  S.  Eliot  Dies 
IN   London  at  76 

London,  January  4. — T.  S.  Eliot,  American- 
born  Nobel  Prize  poet  and  playwright,  died 
tonight  in  London.  He  was  76.  Other  de- 
tails of  his  death  were  not  immediately 
available. 

Mr.  Eliot  had  suffered  a  heart  attack 
aboard  the  liner  Qtieen  Mary  In  June  1956, 
but  recovered  and  married  his  secretary  the 
following  January  when  he^^as  68. 

His  bride,  30-year-old  Valerie  Fletcher,  was 
his  second  wife. 

Mr.  Eliot  was  once  described  by  an  ac- 
quaintance as  "an  American  who  is  more 
English  than  the  English." 

That  word  portrait  was  sharply  drawn,  for 
Thomas  Stearns  Eliot  might  have  posed  as  a 
model  for  the  Compleat  Englishman. 

The  St.  Louis-born  poet-plasrwrlght  had  a 
clipped,  precise  manner  of  speech  and  he 
dressed  with  Saville  Row  conservatism,  down 
to  the  tightly  rolled  umbrella  which  he  In- 
variably carried. 

Mr.  Eliot  applied  the  finishing  touches  to 
the  picture  by  relinquishing  his  U.S.  citi- 
zenship In  1927 — he  had  made  his  home  In 
England  since  1914 — and  becoming  a  British 
subject.  In  the  same  year  he  was  confirmed 
In  the  Church  of  England. 

His  sincere  Christian  beliefs  were  reflected 
In    his    writings    from    that    time    onward. 
Previously     he     had     dipped     his     pen     in^ 
cynicism. 

He  caught  the  imagination  of  the  so-called 
"lost  generation"  of  writers  and  artists  of 
the  1920's  with  "The  Waste  Land,"  a  strange 
mixture  of  anthropology,  learning,  cynicism, 
and  song. 

This  appeared  In  the  first  Issue  of  the  Cri- 
terion, a  literary  magazine  which  Mr.  Eliot 
edited,  in  1922.  The  Crlterlan  failed  of  wide 
appeal — its  circulation  never  exceeded  900 — 
but  "The  Waste  Land"  brought  Eliot  fame. 

SAW  hope  in  faith 

The  poem  mirrored  an  age  of  imcertalnty, 
despair,  squalor,  and  decay — a  parched  des- 
ert through  which  a  wanderer  straggled  In 
the  hope  of  finding  an  abiding  faith  but  met 
only  disillusionment. 

His  lines  "This  Is  the  way  the  world  ends. 
Not  with  a  bang  but  a  whimper"  were  mem- 
orized by  legions  of  college  students. 

Mr.  Eliot  later  came  to  believe  there  was 
a  way  out  of  the  wasteland — but  not  the 
middle  way.  He  preached  that  the  Western 
nations  must  choose  between  a  pagan  society 
and  a  truly  Christian  one,  that  Is,  a  way  of 
life  guided  by  Christian  principles. 

He  j)ounded  home  this  faith  in  his  two 
most  successful  plays,  "Murder  in  the  Cathe- 
dral" (1935),  a  dramatization  of  the  murder 
of  Archbishop  Thomas  Becket  In  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  and  "The  CocktaU  Party"  (1950). 
the  story  of  a  psychiatrist  who  helped  people 
find  the  peace  of  mind  their  souls  were 
groping  for. 

"Cocktail  Party,"  a  religious  yet  witty  play 
in  verse,  won  the  New  York  drama  critics 
award  for  the  best  foreign  play  of  the  year. 
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In  1948,  Mr.  Eliot  received  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  literature.  This  was  "for  his  remarkable 
pioneering  work  in  modern  poetry."  He  also 
was  awarded  the  Order  of  Merit,  one  of  the 
highest  honors  conferred  in  the  British  Em- 
pire. That  was  the  only  honor  Winston 
Churchill  accepted  at  the  end  of  his  wartime 
service  as  Prime  Minister. 

SIXTIETH   BIRTHDAY   HONORS 

Mr.  Eliofs  60th  birthday  in  1948  was  the 
occasion  for  worldwide  tributes  such  as  a 
living  artist  seldom  received.  These  In- 
cluded a  symposium  of  48  contributions  testl- 
fjrlng  to  his  place  and  influence  in  modern 
literature.  The  symposium  contained  essays 
and  poems  from  famous  literary  figures  in 
many  countries. 

There  had  been  little  in  Mr.  Eliofs  work 
to  remind  readers  of  his  Middle  West  back- 
ground until  his  poem.  "The  Dry  Salvages," 
appeared  in  1941 .  To  most  Americans  he  was 
a  highbrow  poet  who  chose,  for  some  in- 
explicable reason,  to  live  abroad. 

Mr.  Eliot  was  born  in  St.  Louis.  September 
26.  1888.  His  father  was  head  of  a  brick 
manufacturing  company.  His  mother  wrote 
dramatic  poetry.  He  attended  Smith  Acad- 
emy in  St.  Louis  and  later  Milton  Academy, 
near  Boston.  The  step  to  Harvard  was  a 
short  one  and  there,  at  18.  he  began  his 
studies  of  philosophy,  classic  literature,  and 
logic.  He  aspired  to  become  a  professor  of 
philosophy. 

Harvardian  Eliot  contributed  romantic 
poetry  to  the  undergraduate  Advocate. 

STAYS  IN  EXGLAND 

After  graduation  he  went  to  Paris  for  a 
year  of  study  at  the  Sorbonne.  Mr.  Eliot 
wrote  his  first  significant  poem,  "The  Love 
Song  of  J.  Alfred  Prufrock,"  while  living  in 
a  left-bank  pension  in  the  French  capital. 
It  portrayed  an  aging  man  reliving  a  life 
dissipated  between  timid  hopes  and  lost  op- 
portunities. 

There  followed  three  years  of  graduate 
.>:tudy  at  Harvard,  after  which  he  returned 
to  Europe. on  a  fellowship  in  1914.  It  turned 
out  to  be  a  long  stay.  Although  he  revisited 
America  18  years  later,  he  went  back  to  the 
serenity  of  lils  beloved  London. 

Mr.  Eliot  tried  teaching  at  English  boys' 
schools,  then  went  to  work  for  Lloyd's  Bank 
of  London.  Neither  satisfied  him.  He  sub- 
sequently joined  the  publishing  firm  of 
Faber  &  Gwyer,  now  Faber  &  Paber,  of  which 
he  became  a  director. 

Explaining  why  he  legalized  his  British 
status.  Mr.  Eliot  said: 

"I  decided  I  didn't  want  to  be  a  professor 
of  philosophy  after  all.  There  seemed  no 
point  in  going  back.  I  found  I  had  really 
settled  down  here  and  that  I  might  as  well 
recognize  the  fact.  I  didn't  want  to  be  a 
permanent  visitor  here.  I  wanted  to  accept 
the  responsibilities  that  go  with  permanent 
residence  in  any  country  and  so  I  became  a 
British  subject." 

He  married  Vivienne  Haigh,  daughter  of 
a  British  artist,  in  1915.  She  died  in  1947. 
There  were  no  children. 

Mr.  Eliot  was  a  church  warden  in  St. 
Stephen's  Anglican  church  In  the  Kensing- 
ton section  of  London. 

HIS  SELF-PORTRAIT 

The  tall,  slightly  stooped  poet  had  a  shy, 
kindly  smile.  His  slightly  blurred  spectacles 
were  always  sliding  down  his  roman  nose, 
beneath  which  was  stuck  an  inevitable  ciga- 
rette. 

He  was  quite  unlike  the  picture  he  once 
drew  of  himself  in  a  bit  of  doggerel: 

"How  unpleasant  to  meet  Mr.  Eliot! 
With  his  features  of  clerical  cut. 
And  his  brow  so  grim 
And  his  mouth  so  prim 
And  his  conversation  so  nicely 
Restricted  to  What  Precisely 
And  If  and  Perhaps  and  But  •  •  • 
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How  unpleasant  to  meet  Mr.  Eliot! 
(Whether  his  mouth  be  open  or  shut.) '" 

Mr.  Eliot  wasn't  concerned  about  the  pos- 
sibility his  writings  might  be  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. 

"I  think  understanding  what  the  author 
is  trying  to  say  is  not  the  necessary  part," 
he  said.  "If  they  think  about  it  afterwards, 
that's  the  main  thing. 

"A  poem,  if  it's  any  good,  ought  to  be  en- 
joyed  before    it   is   understood.     So   with    a 

play."     •■ 

He  explained  his  creative  talent  as  almost 

boyond  his  control. 

•People  used  to  say  my  poem,  'Tlie  Waste 
Land."  was  important  because  it  expressed 
the  mood  of  a  generation.  I  didn't  have  that 
feeling  when  I  wrote  it. 

"Writing,  to  me,  has  always  been  like  re- 
lieving myself  of  the  burden  of  an  unlr^prn 
infant.  I  didn't  know  what  the  infant  would 
look  like,  or  what  it  would  say  to  people  when 
it  grew  up." 

At  the  time  he  won  the  Nobel  Prize,  he 
said : 

"What  I  want  to  see  is  good  minor  poets. 
The  major  poets  are  rare  enough  and  never 
to  be  expected.  But  the  minor  poet,  content 
to  be  minor,  who  can  make  the  most  of  his 
small  talent  until  it  shines;  that  is  what  we 
can  ask  for." 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  6.  1965) 
The  Mood   of   an   Age 

T.  S.  Eliot  was  a  poet  who  could  not  be 
placed  into  an  easily  marked  cubbyhole. 
His  youthful  work,  so  harshly  and  bltlngly 
critical  of  society,  frightened  off  the  reader 
accustomed  to  the  romantic  poetry  of  the 
time.  When  he  moved  to  more  orthodox 
positions,  he  lost  even  his  earlier  support. 

There  was  a  gulf  between  Eliot  the  poet 
and  Eliot  the  critic.  The  man  who  was  a 
self-proclaimed  classicist,  who  wrote  that 
"the  whole  of  literature  has  a  simultaneous 
existence  and  composes  a  simultaneous 
order,"  appeared  determined  to  smash  that 
order  and  Introduce  anarchy  Into  English 
verse.  "The  Waste  Land"  ran  roughshod 
over  everything  that  had  preceded  It  In 
English  poetry. 

Yet,  In  spite  of  the  difficulties,  there  was 
In  his  work  a  sureness  of  accent,  a  depth  of 
tone,  an  accuracy  of  Image.  Those  who  read 
him  responded  to  the  hard  precision  of  his 
lines  without  always  defining  their  contents. 
They  sensed  that  the  references  were  not 
essentially  private.  Eliot  summed  up  a  mood 
of  an  age,  and  In  forms  that  mirrored  a 
world  marked  by  loss  of  faith,  weariness, 
deadened  feelings. 

His  critical  essays,  which  are  not  only 
about  literature  but  are  part  of  It,  provided 
new  attitudes  and  tools  to  a  generation  of 
critics,  and  for  two  decades  at  his  height  no 
literary  journal  was  free  from  Its  Eliot  quo- 
tation, either  in  support  or  rebuttal. 

Today  his  work  is  less  difficult  than  when 
it  first  appeared.  It  will  be  less  so  In  the 
future,  until  It  Is  absorbed  Into  that  tradition 
In  which  the  temporal  and  timeless  are  one. 


Yet  (always  the  "yet,"  followed  by  pages 
and  pages) ,  for  anyone  who  grew  up  betweea 
the  big  wars  thinking  of  "Prufrock"  and  the 
rest  as  somehow  of  the  essence  of  poetry,  it 
Is  difficult  even  to  meditate  In  silence  about 
this  poet's  death  without  as  it  were  employ- 
ing some  of  the  poet's  own  "terms."  i  am 
saying  that  in  a  sense  he  now  lives  on,  for 
his  admirers,  in  the  quotation-ridden 
thoughts  they  entertain  about  his  death, 
they  having  learned  a  good  deal  of  what  they 
know  and  feel  about  death  from  him,  learned 
of  growing  old  with  their  trousers  rolled,  of 
dying  with  a  little  p.itience,  of  shoring  frag- 
ments against  their  ruin,  of  dancers  gone 
under  the  sea,  houses  gone  under  the  sea,  of 
captains,  bankers,  and  eminent  men  of  let- 
ters fading  off  into  the  dark.  It  is  not  just 
the  words  and  phrases  that  contain  the  death 
preachment;  the  preachment  is  also  lodged 
in  the  tone  and  manner,  in  the  basic  intel- 
lectual and  emotional  stance  that  the  poems 
project,  a  stance  that  the  admirers,  having 
picked  up,  now  live  with. 

Meanwhile  it  is  this  stance  that  Eliot's 
detractors  have  also  picked  up,  but  only  to 
mock  him.  In  the  word  "stance" — an  un- 
fortunate one — lies  their  complaint:  the  man 
consciously  and  with  insufferable  delibera- 
tion and  detachment  adopted,  cultivated. 
rigged  up  a  way  of  poetry  which  produced 
poetry  which  was  not  merely  not  good  poetry 
on  the  subject  of  death  but  nearly  managed 
to  be  the  death  of  poetry. 

These  lines  have  been  long  drawn,  but 
now  the  man  Is  dead.  As  a  reluctant  long- 
time admirer  I  can  only  see  a  great  and  abid- 
ing consistency  In  his  controversial  stance, 
a  stance  which  seems  to  me  now  to  have 
been  surely  no  stance  at  all  In  the  bad  sense, 
taut  just  a  way  of  looking  at  things,  a  con- 
.sLderate  way.  Partly  of  course  the  way  was 
bred  into  him  by  all  the  Immediate  social 
and  cultural  circumstances  the  positivlsts 
have  always  been  eager  to  cite;  but  of  course 
It  was  also  more  than  that,  it  was  a  way  that 
has  always  been  bred  into  all  considerate 
poetry.  A  poetry  of  death  like  his  is  no  more 
a  stance  in  the  bad  sense  than  the  surge 
of  the  sea  may  be  said  to  be  a  stance,  the  sea 
to  which,  to  paraphrase  the  man,  there  is  no 
end,  no  beginning — and  certainly  at  the 
heart  of  it  no  contriving.  To  his  admirers 
Eliot  was  a  great  poet  of  that  sea. 

But  how  unsealike  and  unseaworthy  is  this 
poem,  this  stance:  "Twit  twit  twit  »  •  •  so 
rudely  forced." 

Reed  Whittemobe. 

January  5,  1965. 


T.  S.  Eliot, 1888-1965 
In  a  better  world  than  this  one  I  might 
have  been  able  to  write  these  words  before 
reading  T.  S.  Eliofs  obituary  in  the  Times. 
But  the  Times  in  Its  orderly  way  has  been 
lying  in  wait  for  the  man  for  years;  so  too 
have  a  great  many  teachers  and  scholars  who 
have  sensed  dimly  for  more  than  a  decade 
that  they  had  on  their  hands  perhaps  a  major 
poet,  perhaps  a  minor  poet,  but  certainly  a 
dead  poet,  and  therefore  fair  game.  Even 
Mr.  Eliot  himself  seemed  to  have  this  sense 
of  himself  a  few  years  back  when  he  delivered 
a  lecture  about  "The  Waste  Land"  with  the 
detacliment  of  a  Martian.  All  our  literary 
morticians  have  had  their  say.  Perhaps  he 
has  earned  a  few  years  of  simple  silence. 


January  22, 1965 
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GOLD  RESERVES 


Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
widely  accepted  that  the  legal  reserve 
gold  requirements  of  our  American 
money  supply  may  be  m-odified. 

Since  under  existing  law,  25  percent 
gold  reserve  is  required  on  notes  and 
deposits,  and  since  with  an  expanding 
economy  the  deposits  have  risen  to  a 
point  where  there  is  pressure  upon  the 
gold  reserve,  some  action  must  be  taken 
soon. 

On  January  20,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Walk- 
er, executive  vice  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association,  speaking  in 
Houston,  Tex.,  supported  the  proposal  to 
relax  requirements  but  went  on  to  say 
they  should  not  be  removed  altogether. 
This  seems  to  be  the  proposal  which  is 
gaining  strength  and  may  have  Treas- 
ury backing. 

I  think  it  unsound  and  inadequate  for 
a  number  of  reasons: 

First,  because  it  perpetuates  the  mytn 
that  our  monetary  system  is  dependent 
upon  gold  reserves.    The  fact  Is  that  K 


rtpoends  upon  the  productivity  of  the 
Un^^ed  States  and  the  strength  and  sta- 
bility of  our  Government.  The  Ameri- 
can people  know  that  we  are  not  on  the 
eold  standard.  Rumors  of  reducing  re- 
serves behind  Federal  Reserve  deposits 
have  not  created  any  sign  of  fear  or 

panic.  .  ,, 

Second,  it  fails  to  recognize  or  use  the 
full  power  of  our  gold  holdings.  Gold 
has  become  a  prime  asset  today.  In- 
ternational bankers  know  that  we  are 
not  on  the  gold  standard.  The  action 
which  I  recommend  could  only  serve 
notice  on  them  that  we  were  prepared 
to  use  our  full  economic  power,  which 
would  be  reassuring  to  those  who  are  con- 
cernpd  with  the  continuing  economic 
n-owth  of  the  free  world.  And  it  would 
serve  as  a  warning  to  those  bankers  and 
countries  that  have  benefited  from  our 
shortsighted  or  fearful  policy,  or  who 
mi2ht  continue  to  benefit  from  it. 

We  should  take  out  of  cold  storage 
not  just  the  $5  billion  now  being  held 
against  deposits  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  but  the  additional  gold  being 
held  as  reserves  behind  Federal  Reserve 
notes.  Such  action  would  release  ap- 
proximately $13  billion  in  gold  which 
would  be  used  to  serve  three  purposes: 

First,  to  strengthen  the  dollar. 

Second,  to  provide  greater  liquidity  in 
that  great  trading  area  which  depends 
primarily  upon  the  dollar. 

Third,  to  strengthen  our  hand  in  the 
economic  cold  war. 

It  is  my  hop-^  that  those  who  are  re- 
quired to  make  recommendations  with 
reference  to  this  matter  follow  the  rec- 
ommendations of  economists  and  mone- 
tary experts  rather  than  the  proposed 
halfway  measures. 


LEADERSHIP  OF  UNITED  STATES  IN 
PURPOSEFUL  PURSUIT  OF  PEACE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 15,  President  Johnson  sent  to  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  a 
letter  and  a  draft  bill  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuing leadership  of  the  United  States 
in  the  purposeful  pursuit  of  peace.  In 
effect,  the  President  requested  that  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
J%H^  be  given  a  4-year  authorization, 
tofflKig  $55  million,  for  the  pursuit  of  its 
activities;  in  other  words,  that  this 
splendid  agency,  created  under  the 
auspices  of  President  Kennedy  in  the 
summer  of  1961,  with  the  strong  support 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President,  with- 
out whom,  I  am  confident,  the  bill 
would  not  have  passed,  has  placed  us  in  a 
position  of  having  an  agency  devoted 
solely  to  the  pursuit  of  peace  through 
arms  control  and  disarmament.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  Ihat  the  text  of  the 
President's  letter  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  White  Hotjse, 

January  15, 1965. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
Washingtoji,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  to 
forward  today  to  the  Congress — with  my 
strongest     urging      that      It      be     enacted 
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promptly — a  draft  of  a  bill  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuing leadership  of  the  United  States  In 
the  purposeful  pursuit  of  peace. 

Four  years  ago,  the  United  States  became 
the  first  nation  in  the  world  to  establish  an 
Agency  for  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament. 
The  record  of  achievement  since  has  refuted 
the  doubts  of  those  who  questioned  whether 
there  was  effective  work  for  such  agency 
to  perform.  While  the  journey  toward  peace 
remains  long,  we  have  begun  to  take  the 
first  steps — and  we  have  found  others  of  the 
family  of  nations  willing  to  walk  with  us. 

In  the  last  year  and  a  half,  we  have  con- 
cluded the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  now  joined 
by  over  100  other  nations.  We  have  estab- 
lished a  direct  communications  link  between 
Washington  and  Moscow,  joined  in  a  United 
Nations  resolution  agalns  weapons  In  space, 
and  Initiated  cutbacks  In  the  planned  pro- 
duction of  fissionable  material — a  step  which 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  announced  that  they  Intend  to  take 
also. 

We  have,  in  addition,  placed  before  the 
18-natlon  Disarmament  Conference  in 
Geneva  a  number  of  Important,  concrete  pro- 
posals for  the  control  and  reduction  of  ar- 
maments on  which  agreement  has  not  yet 
been  achieved. 

In  our  times,  as  always,  vigilance  remains 
the  price  of  liberty  and  we  stand  today  as  a 
strong,  ready  and  vigilant  nation,  prepared 
and  determined  to  defend  our  freedom  and 
the  freedom  of  those  who  stand  with  us. 
But  as  a  nation  vigilant  to  danger,  we  must 
al.so  be  vigilant  for  opportunities  for  improv- 
ing the  hopes  for  peace.  The  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  helps  us  keep  this 
most  vital  vigil. 

Since  existing  authorization  expires  on 
June  30.  1965,  I  am  asking  the  Congress  to 
extend  that  authority  for  4  years.  I  do  so 
because  It  Is  my  purpose  to  Intensify  our 
efforts  m  this  critical  area.  I  am  deter- 
mined to  work  in  every  way  that  I  can  for 
safeguarded  agreements  that  will  halt  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  lessen  the  risk 
of  war  and  reduce  the  dangers  and  costly 
burdens  of  armaments.  This  effort— as  much 
as  our  continuing  preparedness  efforts  mili- 
tarily—Is  essential  to  our  security  for  a  con- 
tinued increase  and  spread  of  modern  weap- 
ons can  actually  decrease  our  security. 

The  first  legislation  creating  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  is  a  proud  and 
honored  memorial  to  the  Initiative  and  vision 
of  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  It  is  also 
a  living  tribute  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
Members  of  Congress,  and,  in  particular,  to 
the  dedicated  leadership  offered  through  the 
years  by  the  Vice-President-elect.  Such  leg- 
islation so  clearly  reflects  the  spirit  and  the 
will  of  the  American  people  that  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  act  with  all  dispatch  to  give 
approval  to  this  extension  of  the  Agency's 
valuable  role. 

The  background  and  justification  for  my 
recommendation  are  amplified  in  the  accom- 
panying letter  to  me  from  the  Director  of 
the  Agency,  William  C.  Foster.  I  share  Mr. 
Foster's  conclusions  fully  and  confidently 
trust  that  the  action  of  the  Congress  will 
impressively  reaffirm  to  the  world  the  dedi- 
cation of  this  generation  of  Americans  to 
the  untiring  quest  for  peace  for  ourselves 
and  all  mankind. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  comment  on  the  President's  letter. 
He  points  out  that  we  have  placed  be- 
fore the  18-nation  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence in  Geneva  a  number  of  important, 
concrete  proposals  for  the  control  and 
reduction  of  armaments,  on  which  agree- 
ment has  not  yet  been  achieved.  The 
most  important  of  these  proposals  has 


been  pending  at  the  Geneva  Disarma- 
ment Conference  since  April  1962. 

At  that  time,  in  compliance  with  the 
great  speech  that  President  Kennedy 
made  before  the  United  Nations  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  1961,  at  which  time  he  com- 
mitted our  country  to  complete  general 
disarmament  under  the  force  of  world 
law,  our  delegation  at  the  Geneva  Dis- 
armament Conference  tabled  an  outline 
treaty  to  achieve  that  high  goal. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Union 
tabled  its  own  version  of  a  treaty  of  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament,  a  prin- 
ciple to  which  that  nation  had  been  com- 
mitted for  many  years. 

Those  treaties,  unfortunately,  have 
languished  since  they  were  tabled  in 
1962,  although  there  has  been  substan- 
tial discussion  of  their  terms,  both  at 
Geneva,  and  generally  across  the  world. 
I  do  hope  that  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  a  continuation  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  on  a  more 
permanent  basis  will  resuscitate  the  in- 
terest of  the  executive  branch,  Congress, 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  the 
world  in  general,  in  this  great  goal  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament  un- 
der enforceable  world  law,  without  which 
in  my  opinion  there  is  grave  danger  that 
"Western  civilization  will  be  destroyed 
within  the  lifetime  of  all  of  us. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other 
measures  of  arms  control  which  are  very 
much  under  discussion.  It  is  of  great 
importance  that  these  measures,  some  of 
which  may  necessarily  be  preliminary  to 
the  achievement  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament,  should  be  under  constant 
negotiation,  and  that  we  should  have  an 
agency  secure  in  its  tenure  of  life  for  at 
least  a  4-year  period.  This  agency  would 
be  empowered  to  adequately  represent 
the  United  States  of  America  in  the  very 
delicate  and,  indeed,  tough  negotiations 
which  are  an  inevitable  part  of  coming 
to  an  agreement  of  any  sort  with  the  very 
difficult,  and  sometimes  truculent,  in- 
dividuals who  represent  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  note  with  particular  pleasure  the 
following  comments  of  the  President  in 
his  letter: 

I  am  determined  to  work  in  every  way  that 
I  can  for  safeguarding  agreements  that  will 
halt  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  lessen 
the  risk  of  war  and  reduce  the  dangers  and 
costly  biu-dens  of  armaments. 

This  indeed  should  be  the  prime  ob- 
jective, in  my  opinion,  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy. I  am  happy  to  see  the  President 
espouse  it  as  part  of  his  program. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  in  his 
letter: 

The  first  legislation  creating  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  is  a  proud 
and  honored  memorial  to  the  Initiative  and 
vision  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  It  is 
also  a  living  tribute  to  the  responsibility  of 
the  Members  of  Congress,  and,  in  particular, 
to  the  dedicated  leadership  offered  through 
the  years  by  the  Vice-President-elect. 


The  Vice-President-elect  has  now 
been,  happily,  inducted  into  office  as  the 
Vice  President  for  the  next  4  years. 

The  letter  continues: 

Such  legislation  so  clearly  reflects  the 
spirit  and  the  will  of  the  American  people 
that  I  hope  the  Congress  wUl  act  with  all 
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dispatch  to  give  approval  to  this  extension  of 
the  Agency's  valuable  role. 

The  Agency  referred  to  is,  of  course, 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  Two  days  before  the  President 
wrote  to  Congress,  a  letter  was  addressed 
to  him  on  January  13  by  Mr.  William  C. 
Foster,  the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  maanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  letter  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER  (Mr.  B.\oS 
in  the  chair).    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency, 

Washington,  January  13.  1965. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  submit  herewith, 
for  your  approval  and  transmittal  to  the 
Congress,  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  in  order 
to  extend  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  this  Agency.  This  proposed  amend- 
ment has  one  purpose:  to  authorize  appro- 
priations of  $55  million  for  the  4-year  period 
of  fiscal  years  1966  through  1969.  Since  the 
current  authorization  is  Inadequate  to  per- 
mit operations  much  beyond  June  30,  1965, 
this  legislation  will  be  required  to  keep  the 
Agency  operating.  Early  enactment  is  neces- 
sary to  permit  timely  congressional  consid- 
eration of  the  Agency's  fiscal  1966  budget 
estimates. 

As  you  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  en- 
hancing our  national  security  through  the 
verified  control  and  reduction  of  worldwide 
armaments  and  through  other  measmes  to 
lessen  the  risk  of  war  is  a  United  States  for- 
eign policy  goal  of  the  greatest  Importance. 
The  United  States  has  already  achieved  three 
significant  measures  toward  this  end:  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  the  communications 
link  between  Washington  and  Moscow,  and 
the  United  Nations  resolution  against  weap- 
ons in  space.  In  addition,  we  are  cutting 
back  our  planned  production  of  nuclear  ma- 
terials, and  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  So- 
viet Union  have  announced  that  they  intend 
to  make  cutbacks  In  theirs.  The  Agency  has 
played  a  key  role  In  the  development  of  the 
current  U.S.  proposals  before  the  18-natlon 
Disarmament  Conference;  namely,  to  freeze 
the  production  of  strategic  nuclear  delivery 
vehicles,  to  halt  production  of  fissionable 
materials  for  weapons  use,  to  create  observa- 
tion posts  to  reduce  the  danger  of  war  by 
miscalculation  and  surprise  attack,  and  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  into 
the  national  control  of  countries  currently 
not  possessing  them. 

Attempts  directed  toward  arms  control  and 
other  measures  to  lessen  the  threat  of  war 
are  no  longer  Utopian  dreams.  The  work 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  has  become  an  Integral  part  of  our 
overall  national  security  policy.  Indeed, 
the  need  for  arms-control  measures  is  be- 
coming even  more  acute  as  more  nations  de- 
velop a  nuclear  capability  and  as  the  arms 
race  remains  with  us.  Armaments  alone  can 
no  longer  Increase  security:  the  unchecked 
Increase  of  these  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion can  only  diminish  our  safety  and  the 
hope  for  peace. 

Research  in  arms  control  and  disarmament 
is  imperative  If  realistic  International  agree- 
ments are  to  be  reached.  The  comple:<ity  of 
arms-control  negotiations  requires  systemat- 
ic and  comprehensive  study  in  the  devel- 
opment of  policy  proposals.  The  chief  value 
of  this  endeavor  Is  to  allow  the  United  States 
to  make  concrete  proposals  for  arms-control 
measures    which    will    not    Jeoptirdlze    our 


security  Interests  vis-a-vis  the  relative  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  world,  and  which  will 
assure  that  such  agreements  permit  proper 
Inspection  and  verification  to  prevent  pos- 
sible subterfuges  by  other  nations.  It  also 
has  an  ancillary  value  In  demonstrating  to 
our  allies,  adversaries,  as  well  us  neutrals,  tlie 
Importance  we  attach  to  arms  control. 

To  fulfill  the  Agency's  responsibility  as  a 
repository  of  knowledge  on  the  technical, 
economic,  military,  and  political  a:~pects  of 
arms  control,  made  especially  difficult  by  the 
rapidly  changing  world  scene;,  to  back  up 
proposals  currently  before  the  18-natlon 
Disarmament  Conference,  and  to  prepare 
new  proposals  in  support  of  your  con- 
tinuing quest  for  peace,  the  Agancy  must 
have  authorization  to  carry  on  its  ellorts  dur- 
ing the  years  ahead.  Specifically,  the 
Agency  must  have  resources  to  pursue  vital 
studies  aimed  at  preventing  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons,  controlling  and  reducing 
arms,  and  developing  other  measures  to 
reduce  the  rl.3k  of  war.  Although  the  United 
States  has  already  achieved  significant  prog- 
ress in  making  the  world  safer  from  the 
ever  present  nuclear  threat,  the  quest  must 
continue  and  even  Intensify  during  the  com- 
ing years. 

The  road  to  peace  and  arms  control  is  slow 
and  arduous,  but  It  is  one  which  we  must 
travel.  Therefore.  I  believe  our  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  should  be  for  a  period 
adequate  to  allow  for  long-range  research 
planning  and  to  emphasize  our  determina- 
tion In  making  this  effort.  I  believe  a  4- 
year  authorization  for  fiscal  years  1966 
through  1969  would  accomplish  these  pur- 
poses. 

Faithfully  yours. 

William  C.  Poster. 

Enclosure:  Proposed  legislation  to  amend 
Arms   Control  and   Disarmament  Act. 


S.  — 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act.  as  amended.  In  order  to  In- 
crease the  authorization  for  appropriations 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  second 
sentence  of  section  49(a)  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended,  (22 
U.S.C.  2589(a) ),  is  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately after  "$20,000,000",  the  following: 
"and  for  the  four  fiscal  years  1966  through 
1969,  the  sum  of  $55,000,000,". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Foster  points  out  the  need  for  appropria- 
tions totaling  $55  million  for  the  4-year 
period,  the  fiscal  years  1966  through 
1969. 

He  points  to  the  success  achieved 
largely,  although  not  entirely,  under  his 
jurisdiction,  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
in  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  the  com- 
munications link  between  Washing- 
ton and  Moscow,  and  the  United 
Nations  resolution  against  weapons  in 
space. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  indeed  made 
some  progress  since  1961  in  the  relaxa- 
tion of  tensions  and  the  adoption  of  spe- 
cific and  useful,  although  limited,  meas- 
ures which  I  hope  will  lead  toward  an 
eventual  agreement,  first,  for  arms  con- 
trol, and,  later  for  disarmament  under 
enf  orcible  law. 

As  Mr.  Foster  points  out: 

Attempts  directed  toward  arms  control  and 
other  measures  to  lessen  the  threat  of  war 
are  no  longer  Utopian  dreams. 

I  suggest  that  those  of  us  who  are  ded- 
icated to  the  cause  of  disarmament 
and  arms  control  are  the  true  realists  In 


international  politics.  The  Utopian  pipe 
dreamers  are  those  who  believe  that  de- 
spite a  constant'  proliferation  of  weapons 
of  ever-increasing  force  and  despite  con- 
stant resort  to  threats  of  force,  we  will 
be  able  to  preserve  an  uneasy  truce 
based  on  a  balance  of  terror  in  this  age 
of  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  war- 
fare. 

So  I  suggest  that  the  realistic  plan 
would  be  to  do  away  with  armaments, 
step  by  step,  under  adequate  safeguards 
and  controls,  as  President  Kennedy 
stated,  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  the  mag- 
nificent goal  v.'hich  he  set  forth,  first 
in  the  speech  in  September  1961,  again 
in  the  spring  of  1963  at  American  Uni- 
versity, and  a  third  time  in  the  fall  of 
1963  shortly  before  his  assassination. 
I  return  to  Mr.  Foster's  letter: 
The  work  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  has  become  an  Integral  part 
of  our  overall  national  security  policy.  In- 
deed, the  need  for  arms  control  measures  is 
becoming  more  acute  as  more  nations  de- 
velop a  nuclear  capability  and  as  the  arnu 
race  remains  with  us.  Armaments  alone  can 
no  longer  Increase  security;  the  unchecked 
Increase  of  these  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
can  only  diminish  our  safety  and  the  hope 
for  peace. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  request  of 
the  President,  joined  in  by  Mr.  Foster, 
will  be  given  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House,  and  the  mem- 
bership of  both  Houses. 

I  think  it  quite  significant  that  the 
President  should  have  sent  to  Congress 
this  modest  proposal  to  work  for  this  goal 
before  he  sent  to  Congress  the  proposal 
dealing  with  the  military  budget.  In  my 
opinion,  the  priority  was  correct.  We 
must,  of  course,  keep  up  our  guard.  We 
dare  not  let  it  down.  We  must  continue 
to  negotiate  from  strength.  There  is  no 
other  way  of  dealing  with  the  Russians 
and,  eventually,  with  the  Chinese. 

But,  as  the  President  stated  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  address  and  in  his  Inaugural 
address,  the  great  objective  is  to  abolish 
war  and  poverty.  These  are  objectives 
that  not  only  the  American  people,  but 
also  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  world  desire,  and  that  are 
certainly  the  goal  of  all  people  of  good 
will,  regardless  of  their  race,  color,  creed, 
or  national  origin. 

I  hope  this  modest  proposal  to  increase 
hopes  for  bringing  about  a  solution  of  the 
problems  which  plague  the  nations  of  the 
world  will  receive  favorable  consideration 
from  the  Senate  and  from  the  House. 
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TIME  FOR  ACTION  IN  THE  FIELD  OP 
POPULATION  CONTROL 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  the  knowledge  and  the  means  to 
solve  the  population-poverty  problem  ii 
we  mobilize  the  resources  available,  keep- 
ing ever  in  mind  that  we  do  not  have  to 
ask  anyone  to  do  anything  which  is  op- 
posed to  his  own  particular  beliefs.  In- 
dividual choice  must  prevail  and  the 
opportunity  to  make  that  choice  must  be 
offered  here  and  in  other  nations. 

I  have  discussed  the  population  prob- 
lem in  this  Chamber  and  elsewhere.  On 
August  15,  1963,  I  joined  with  my  able 


rnlleague  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
and  cosponsored  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 56  which  proposed  that  the  Pres- 
ident create  a  Presidential  Commission 
on  Population  to  get  the  real  population 
facts  and  to  report  what  they  mean. 
The  resolution  proposed  that  the  Presi- 
dent substantially  increase  our  research 
in  the  field  of  human  reproduction  and 
make  our  findings  freely  available  to 
countries  requesting  assistance. 

On  October  10,  1963,  when  I  spoke  at 
length  on  the  population  problem,  I  said: 

There  is  an  urgency  Involved  In  the  need 
to  discuss  population  control  •  •  *.  It  does 
us  little  If  any.  good  to  provide  economic  or 
technical  asslsti.nce  to  nations  which  show 
no  concern  for  their  population  explosion. 

I  reviewed  the  work  underway  here 
and  elsewhere  to  help  solve  the  problems 
created  by  the  population  explosion 
abroad  and  at  home.  I  suggested  that  a 
nation  such  as  ours  which  can  spend  bet- 
ter than  $31  million  of  the  taxpayers 
money  to  end  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
for  example,  can  find  the  funds  to  do 
something  positive  in  the  field  of  popu- 
lation research  and  control.  It  does  us 
little  good  to  spend  $100  billion  yearly  if 
we  bankrupt  ourselves  to  feed  and  help 
an  ever-increasing  world  population. 

We  are  making  some  progress. 

President  Johnson  assured  us  in  his 
January  4,  1965,  state  of  the  Union 
address : 

I  will  seek  new  ways  to  use  otir  knowledge 
to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  In  world 
population  and  the  growing  scarcity  In  world 
resources. 

The  President  has  pinpointed  a  bitter 
truth.  I  am  heartened  and  encouraged 
by  his  statement  of  support,  for  we  must 
know  the  extent  of  our  resoui'ces  and 
we  must  make  certain  that  we  do  not 
waste  them  or  ourselves,  thereby  depriv- 
ing future  generations  of  the  gifts  of  this 
Great  Society. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  can 
help  the  President  resolve  the  problem 
of  burgeoning  population  and  diminish- 
ing resources.  Reason  can  prevail.  Of 
this  I  am  confident. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  concerned 
about  population,  and  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  it  for  more  than  40  years, 
know  the  value  of  the  pioneer  work  in 
this  field  such  as  that  made  recently  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark]. 

But  the  time  for  pioneering  has 
passed.  The  time  for  action  loomis  be- 
fore us  now.  Within  a  short  time  I  shall 
propose  a  modest  action  program.  I 
shall  shortly  invite  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  First  let  me  conunend 
the  Senator,  not  only  for  the  fine  and 
brief  statement  he  has  just  made  on  the 
critical  subject  of  population  control,  but 
also  for  his  outstanding  courage  in 
earlier  years,  going  back  40  years,  I  be- 
lieve, in  speaking  out  on  the  subject 
which  so  many  people  in  those  days 
would  like  to  have  swept  under  the  rug. 
The  Senator  has  performed  a  valuable 
service  in  this  connection,  both  before 
and  since  he  came  to  the  Senate. 


I  should  also  like  to  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  kind  words  about  me  and  to  join 
in  his  commendation  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  the  courageous 
statements  which  the  President  made  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message,  which 
were  quoted  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
Next.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  whether  he  is  not  vastly 
heartened  by  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
real  breakthrough  on  the  question  of 
population  control  which  has  recently 
been  made,  not  only  in  terms  of  the  at- 
titude of  our  very  good  and  dear  friends, 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  whose  general  change  of  posi- 
tion  I    endorse   and   commend.    I    am 
happy  that  they  realize  that  this  is  a 
critical   problem    for    everyone   in   the 
woi-ld,  regardless  of  his  religion.    I  fur- 
ther   ask    the    Senator    from    Alaska 
whether  he  is  not  heartened  by  the  news 
that  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity—which is  sometimes  known  as  the 
poverty  program — we  are  now  findin^ 
grants  being  made  to  localities  to  estabr 
lish  birth  control  clinics  in  areas  wherd^ 
it  is  felt  by  the  local  people — with  the 
approval  of  the  administration  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity — birth 
control  information  is  vitally  impoCtant 
in  the  war  on  poverty. 

Second,  I  ask  whether  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  not  further  heartened  by 
the  splendid  position  taken  by  the  ad- 
ministrators of  AID  with  the  total  sup- 
port— so  far  as  Latin  America  is  con- 
cerned—of Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Thomas  Mann,  toward  making  available 
to  the  nations  of  Latin  America  not  only 
research  and  development  material, 
technical  assistance  and  information,  but 
also,  in  the  course  of  our  aid  programs, 
encouragement  of  their  efforts  to  con- 
trol their  own  populations,  without  which 
efforts,  it  seems  to  me,  the  possibility  of 
increasing  the  standard  of  living  of  our 
friends  to  the  south  of  us  would  be  very 
much  less  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  I  am 
greatly  heartened  by  the  various  changes 
in  ideology — in  thinking,  and  in  action— 
to  which  he  has  alluded.  He  himself  will 
always  be  remembered  as  the  man  who 
made  the  breakthrough  in  the  Congress. 
That  was  an  important  breakthrough.  I 
believe  that  all  these  changes  can  be 
summed  up  in  that  one  word.  We  have 
had  a  major  breakthrough  on  the  whole 
question  of  population  growth  and  the 
need  to  control  it. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  saying  attributed 
to  Victor  Hugo  to  the  effect  that  there 
is  nothing  that  equals  the  irresistible 
force  of  an  idea  whose  time  has  arrived. 
That  is  true  of  the  idea  that  we  need 
to  establish  population  control.  We  must 
realize  that  the  time  has  come  when  we 
have  to  do  something  to  stop  the  bur- 
geoning of  the  population  and  instead  to 
leave  the  control  of  this  precious  func- 
tion of  the  human  race  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  individual  family. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  Alaska  yield  further? 

Mr.  GRUENING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  have  no  doubt  that  the 

Senator  has  in  mind,  in  due  course  of 

time,  making  a  much  more  elaborate 


presentation  of  his  view  than  he  has  been 
able  to  do  today.  I  have  the  same  pur- 
pose in  mind. 

I  hope  that  when  we  come  to  state  the 
case  for  population  control,  and  the  spe- 
cific administrative  and  perhaps  legisla- 
tive measures  which  would,  be  helpful  in 
achieving  the  goal  of  an  adequately  bal- 
anced population,  a  situation  in  which 
every  married  couple  would  be  able  to 
have  as  many  children  as  they  want,  and 
not  one  more,  we  shall  find,  as  a  result 
cf  the  breakthrough,  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  has  referred,  that  Con- 
gress will  take  the  position  that  the  days 
of  silence  are  over,  and  that  this  subject 
deserves  the  best  brains  and  attention 
and  the  most  intense  debate  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  can  give  to  it. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  another  revolution  in  the  freedom  of 
thought.  We  have  talked  a  great  deal 
about  the  various  current  revolutions. 
We  should  be  enabled — and  are  now  en- 
abled— to  discuss  freely  important  ques- 

4ons  which  for  so  long  have  been  taboo, 
is  is  one  of  the  heartening  revolutions 
of  aut;time. 

V  When- such  legislation  as  I  am  consid- 
ering is  drafted.  I  shall  certainly  con- 
sult with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
5jad  other  colleagues,  to  see  if  we  cannot 
draft  appropriate  measures,  and  intro- 
duce them,  in  the  hope  of  having  them 
enacted. 

THE  "THRESHER"  SUBMARINE  DIS- 
ASTER—CLOSING OF  PORTS- 
MOUTH—KITTERY— NAVAL  SHIP- 
YARD 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  Frank 
P.  Bennett,  executive  editor  of  America's 
Textile  Reporter  magazine,  has  written 
a  very  penetrating  and  revealing  edito- 
rial condemning  the  ordered  closing  of 
the  naval  shipyard  at  Kittery,  Maine, 
and  what  he  characterizes  as  "bureau- 
cratic blackmail"  against  that  shipyard 
on  the  Thresher  disaster. 

I  stress  the  fact  that  this  expression 
of  opinion  does  not  come  from  a  partisan 
State  advocate  for  this  shipyard  and  con- 
sequently it  carries  greater  credence  of 
objectivity.  I  stress  the  fact  that  this 
opinion  emanates  out  of  Boston,  Mass., 
whose  own  shipyard  was  spared  from  be- 
ing closed  in  spite  of  its  very  high  oper- 
ating costs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ^i- 
torial  be  placed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BrrBEAtrcRATic  Blackmael 

We  tV'irik  no  one  wUl  argue  that  this  pub- 
lication Is  100  percent  for  private  enterprise. 
We  have  always  been  against  the  Inclusion  of 
Federal-prlson-made  articles  In  our  Inter- 
state commerce.  We  never  could  understand 
why  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  had  a  ropewalk 
in  competition  with  private  cordage  manu- 
facturers. Probably  the  best  lUustratlon  of 
otir  philosophy  In  this  area  is  our  continu- 
ing free  enterprise  interest  and  one  example 
has  been  our  early  and  contlnuhig  support 
of  the  liberty  amendment.  So  when,  last 
year.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  an- 
nounced his  Intent  to  close  numerous  mili- 
tary establishments  around  the  country,  we 
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hoped  that  this  was  an  indication,  on  his 
part,  of  a  sincere  purpose.  But.  unfortu- 
nately, more  recent  events  have  indicated 
less  sincerity  and  more  pigheadedness  and 
even  insincerity  to  a  greater  degree  than 
seems  believable.  Among  those  establish- 
ments slated  for  the  pronounced  phaseout  is, 
to  the  New  Hampshire  people,  the  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Shipyard,  but  to  State  of  Main- 
ers.  it's  Kittery,  bec.nise  it  is  the  latter  State 
in  which  it  is  located. 

The  stated  reason  for  its  closing  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  because  of  in- 
efficiencies including  high  costs  and  sub- 
standard workmanship. 

Before  we  get  to  our  point,  it  should  be 
well  to  remember  that  our  U.S.  Government 
has  been  building  combat  vessels  on  the 
presently  connected  islands  forming  Kit- 
tery's  Naval  Shipyard  or  on  adjacent  islands 
since  John  Paul  Jones  supervised  the  con- 
struction and  commissioning  of  our  first 
regular  American  warship,  the  U.S.S.  Ranger, 
and  it  was  under  Commodore  Jones'  com- 
mand on  the  ship  that  the  American  Navy 
received  its  first  formal  salute  as  she  en- 
tered Tiberon  Bay  in  France  in  1778.  And 
It  was  there  in  Kittery  that  Capt.  Paul  Jones 
constructed  and  commissioned  the  America, 
the  first  American  &hip  of  the  line  and 
which  v/e  presented  to  the  French  Nation  as 
a  tolcen  of  our  gratittide  for  their  assistance 
during  our  Revoliitionary  War. 

And  many  other  famous  veseels  have  been 
constructed  there  during  almost  200  years, 
including  that  famous  steam  sloop,  the  U.S.S. 
Kearsarge,  mostly  famous  for  its  defeat  of 
Confederate  States  of  America,  Alahama,  off 
the  coast  of  Cherbourg  during  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States.     So  much  for  sentiment. 

The  Kittery  Naval  Shipyard,  until  recently 
a  commissioned  Navy  base,  is  located  on  the 
75-foot-deep  Piscataqxia  River  and  is  the 
most  northeasterly  located  naval  installation 
(excepting  Brunswick  Naval  Air  Station)  on 
our  Atlantic  coast.  But  that  is  not  the  only 
plus  factor.  This  naval  shipyard  has  the 
only  covered  construction  ways  on  the  coast; 
since  World  War  I.  it  has  built  hundreds  of 
submarines  and.  in  mere  recent  years,  many 
nuclear-powered  boats  including  our  most 
advanced  Polaris  missile-firing  types.  It  was 
here  that  the  deep-diving,  high-speed  nu- 
clear-powered, U.S.S.  Thresher,  was  con- 
structed under  the  supervision  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  its  Bureau  of  Ships. 

The  Thresher  was  unique  in  more  than  a 
passing  way.  As  has  been  the  custom  for 
the  last  several  years,  she  was  under  the 
complete  surveillance  of  Vice  Adm.  Hiram 
Rickover,  so-called  father  of  our  nuclear  un- 
derwater fleet,  and  as  we  pursue  further  into 
this  story,  we  should  remember  that  she  was 
first  constructed  and  later  overhauled  under 
the  supervision  and  surveillance  of  the  U.S. 
Navy. 

The  U.S.S.  Thresher,  2  years  ago  this  com- 
ing April  and  after  her  overhaul,  set  out  for 
deep-diving  trials  ahd  never  returned.  She 
had  made  deep,  high-speed  dives  before  her 
overhaul  and  we  have  yet  to  read  of  any 
serious  faults  in  her  individual  performance 
although  Admiral  Rickover  had  said  that 
during  more  than  one  deep-diving  operation 
among  other  boats,  "several  minor  failures 
had  occurred." 

After  months  of  e.xhausting  search,  the 
sunken  hull  of  the  boat  was  found  and  pieces 
of  twisted  steel  and  ruptured  piping  were 
brought  to  the  surface  and  presented  as 
part  of  the  evidence  to  the  Navy  court  of 
Inquiry  which  formally  investigated  this 
tragedy.  After  months  of  study,  it  was  re- 
ported to  the  public  that  the  Thresher  failed 
due  to  some  undetermined  combination  of 
reasons.  Following  the  construction  and 
commissioning  of  the  Thresher,  the  Kittery 
Naval  Shipyard  was  ordered  to  construct  a 
sister  ship,  the  Tinosa,  and  the  latter,  In 
theory,  was  ready  for  operation  when  the 
Thresher  went  down. 


Immediately  the  U.S.  Navy  Bureau  of  Ships 
commanded  a  complete  reexamination  of  the 
Tinosa's  equipment  and  fittings,  and  enlarge- 
ment of  its  water  ballast  expelling  capacities 
and  other  changes  suggestive  that  the  Bu- 
reau had  at  least  learned  something  from  the 
loss  of  the  Thresher. 

And  then  came  the  announcement  by  the 
Department  of  Defen.^e  that  the  Kittery  in- 
stallation would  be  phased  out  v.'hich  may 
or  may  not  have  had  any  connection  with 
that  submarine  disaster. 

Of  course,  this  proposal  has  every  political 
facet.  First,  the  yard  employs  a  hard  core  of 
approximately  6,000,  who  not  only  reside  in 
the  States  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  but 
come  from  as  far  away  as  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.  The  shipyard  is  the  only 
employer  of  any  consequence  in  that  geo- 
graphic area.  (As  an  aside,  that  area  has  al- 
ways voted  Republican  until  the  most  recent 
national  election.) 

Recently  we  read  of  a  congressional  com- 
mittee report  commenting  on  the  conditions 
at  the  naval  shipyard.  The  papers  empha- 
sized Admiral  Rickover's  statement  that  "A 
r.pct  check  of  pipe  joints  in  the  nonnuclear 
part  of  the  Thresher  was  made  before  she 
left  for  her  last  voyage  after  overhaul,  and  if 
the  quality  of  the  joints  so  inspected  was 
representative  of  all  the  Thresher's  silver- 
brazed  joints,  this  means  that  the  ship  had 
several  hundred  substandard  joints  when  she 
last  went  to  sea."  But  was  it  not  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  its  Bureau  of  Ships  which  passed 
the  inspections? 

Senator  John  O.  P.^STORE,  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  which  made  the  most  recent 
findings,  said,  "For  example,  the  design  and 
limited  blowing  capability  for  the  deballast- 
ing  system  (to  give  a  submarine  buoyancy) 
which  might  have  been  adequate  for  the 
World  War  II  and  postwar  conventional  sub- 
marines were  inadequate  for  the  larger,  deep- 
diving,  higher  performance  nuclear  subma- 
rines." And  who  but  the  Bureau  of  Ships 
was  responsible  for  this  final  OK? 

All  of  us  have  a  lot  to  learn  about  the  per- 
formance and  behavior  of  high-speed  deep- 
diving  vessels,  and  not  enough  is  yet  known 
about  what  happens  to  pipes  and  valves  and 
other  appurtenances  when  they  are  under 
tremendous  pressures. 

Is  there  a  possibility  that  under  these  tre- 
mendous pressures  and  water  velocities  that 
there  might  not  be  produced  an  icing  condi- 
tion stich  as  is  experienced  by  high-flying 
internal-combustion-engine  aircraft?  Sena- 
tor Pastohe  has  pointed  out  that  the  Navy 
failed  to  understand  that  these  heavy  dis- 
placed submarines  required  greater  capacity 
for  deballasting  than  was  inherent  in  the 
Thresher,  and  the  reconstruction,  the 
strengthening,  of  the  Tinosa  would  Indicate 
that  the  Bureau  had  recognized  this  area 
fault. 

There  is  a  further  and  much  more  compli- 
cated area,  subterranean  wave  actions  and 
activities  at  great  depths  of  the  ocean,  of 
which  we  have  still  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge. 

Recently  oceanic  scientists  reported  that 
at  depths  at  which  Thresher-type  boats 
might  operate,  they  had  observed  that  there 
occtu'  great  hydraulic  upheavals  measiu-ing 
up  to  600  feet  in  vertical  dimension,  water- 
wise,  something  like  the  up-and-down  drafts 
which  aviators  have  observed,  sometimes 
fatally. 

Without  exonerating  any  human  IneflBclen- 
cies  in  the  yard,  even  though  all  of  the  work 
is  passed  as  satisfactory  by  the  Bureau,  we 
should  not  leave  out  human  frailties  which 
can  occur  after  the  submarine  had  left  Its 
mooring.  We  well  remember  the  fate  of  an 
S-type  submarine  operating  as  a  tame  target 
during  World  War  II.  This  boat  was  pro- 
ceeding on  the  surface,  close  to  American 
shores  and  with  Its  standard  com.plement  on 
deck  when  it  suddenly  plunged  to  the  bottom 
and  its  only  survivors  were  the  command  OD, 


a  quartermaster,  and  a  seaman.  Later  in- 
vestigation showed  that  some  young  man 
opened  something  which  should  have  been 
left  closed. 

We  would  like  to  think  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  sincere  and  we  do  not  for  the 
moment  question  his  motives.  We  want  to 
save  the  taxpayers'  money,  but  we  don't  see 
how  we  can  accomplish  this  by  throwing 
6,000  people  out  of  work,  ruining  a  basic 
area  economy,  abandoning  a  strategically 
located  military  establishm.ent  when  his  rea- 
sons why  are  still  not  satisfactorily  answered. 

The  AccoiJnting  Office,  it  would  seem,  has 
indicated  high  costs  in  Kittery.  And  all  of 
this  reminds  us  of  stories  coming  out  of  the 
new  congressional  office  building.  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey  was  the  low  bidder  on  the  original 
specifications  but  thanks  to  the  connivance 
of  the  Congress  itself,  so  many  additions, 
changes  and  alterations  have  been  made  since 
the  original  contract  that  the  structure's 
final  cost  has  been  stated  to  be  the  highest 
of  any  Federal  building  ever  constructed.  We 
think  the  same  thing  might  apply  as  one 
compared  costs  between  Kittery  and  some 
other  private  yard,  such  as  the  one  in  Groton. 
Has  any  serious  investigation  been  made  into 
what  happens  after  those  original  competi- 
tive bids  are  in? 

As  one  example,  has  the  accounting  de- 
partment taken  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  the  Kittery  Yard  has  built  many  com- 
ponents to  be  incorporated  into  boats  built 
elsewhere  which  explains  why  we,  personally, 
have  seen  a  huge  tractor-trailer  hauling  a 
prefabricated  sail  from  the  State  of  Maine  to 
the  South?  The  whole  thing  is  still  mysteri- 
ous and  we  v.'cnder  if  we  have  been  told  all 
of  the  facts. 

Bethlehem  Steel  could  not  operate  Pore 
River  Shipyard  economically  because  of  labor 
problems,  so  they  sold  it  to  General  Dy- 
namics. Now  we  see  the  latter  is  having 
trouble  with  the  same  problem.  Of  course, 
the  trouble  is  with  labor  and  its  unions.  Will 
that  mean  that  as  the  Defense  Department 
phase";  out  in  Kittery,  the  taxpayers  will  be 
asked  to  subsidize  private  yards  to  make  up 
the  productive  capacity  volumes? 

Whatever  is  Mr.  McNamara's  "end,"  are 
the  means  justified? 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  L.  W ATKINS, 
PARLIAMENTARIAN  EMERITUS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  be  among  those  who  are  record- 
ing their  appreciation  for  the  great  serv- 
ice of  Charles  L.  Watkins,  who  retired 
at  the  first  of  the  year  as  Parliamentar- 
ian of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  Nation  is  indebted  to  him  for 
some  60  years  of  dedicated  effort.  I  am 
indebted  to  him  for  his  friendship  and 
coiirtesies  over  the  past  32  years. 

I  think  it  can  be  said  without  exagger- 
ation that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  a  better  body  because  of  the 
service  given  it  by  Charlie  Watkins. 

His  position  as  Parliamentarian  fre- 
quently placed  him  between  conflicting 
views,  but  he  is  a  man  with  the  capacity 
to  maintain  the  confidence,  friendship, 
and  esteem  of  Senators  in  the  midst  of 
conflict. 

I  have  always  liked  the  calnmess  of 
wisdom  that  seems  to  be  around  Charlie 
Watkins.  He  was  a  captive  of  his  posi- 
tion, but  he  was  the  master  of  his  work. 

He  understood  what  he  was  doing  from 
long  experience  and  deep  study.  He 
combined  this  experience  and  study  with 
a  sense  of  proportioning  and  distin- 
guishing. 

With  all  of  this  he  was  instinctively 
fair,  and  just,  and  gentle,  and  friendly. 
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He  is  retiring  by  nature.  His  eminence 
is  based  on  the  ability  and  quality  of 
his  work. 

Charlie  Watkins  is  a  dedicated  public 
servant  in  the  very  best  sense  of  the 
word.  He  has  my  very  best  wishes  in 
highly  deserved  retirement. 

We  are  indebted  to  Charlie  Watkins 
also  for  having  Dr.  Floyd  M.  Riddick 
ready  and  available  to  assume  the  posi- 
tion from  which  he  retired. 

Dr.  Riddick  has  been  an  able  assistant 
to  Ml'.  Watkins  for  many  years.  He  has 
demonstrated  his  ability.  He  has  earned 
our  confidence,  and  we  have  learned  to 
rely  upon  him. 

If  Dr.  Riddick  is  not  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia, I  think  he  has  close  ties  to  the 
Old  Dominion.  For  this  reason,  and 
others,  I  v/elcome  his  promotion  and 
look  forward  to  his  service  as  Parlia- 
mentarian of  the  Senate. 


UNITED   STATES-CANADIAN   TRADE 
IN  AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 16,  President  Johnson  and  Prime 
Minister  Pearson,  of  Canada,  signed,  in 
the  President's  words,  "a  historic  agree- 
ment" covering  United  States-Canadian 
trade  in  automotive  products. 

On  August  17  of  last  year,  I  expressed 
the  hope  that  it  would  be  possible  "for 
our  two  countries  to  sit  down  across  the 
table  and  work  out  a  practical  solution 
to  what,  after  all,  is  a  joint  problem." 
I  said  at  that  time,  "Surely  both  parties 
recognize  that  their  mutual  interests  will 
be  served  ultimately  by  a  pattern  of  freer 
trade  and  increased  economic  interde- 
pendence." 

We  appear  to  have  in  this  new  agree- 
ment, bearing  the  signatures  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Prime  Minister,  a  construc- 
tive response  to  a  situation  that  could 
have  led  to  serious  commercial  conflict 
and  to  grave  damage  to  American- 
Canadian  trade  and  to  employment  in 
both  countries.  As  I  understand,  the 
Government  of  Canada  now^  has  with- 
drawn its  export  rebate  plan  which  led 
the  United  States  to  consider  the  ap- 
plication of  countervailing  tariff  duties. 
Acting  together,  Canada  and  the  United 
States  have  embarked  on  a  wide  measure 
of  tariff-free  treatment  for  automobiles 
and  original  parts.  Instead  of  a  trade 
war.  we  have  moved  to  forward-looking 
understanding. 

The  agreement  between  the  President 
and  the  Prime  Minister  has  implications 
which  30  beyond  the  resolution  of  a  cur- 
rent controver.sy.  We  have  found  a 
North  American  solution,  under  which 
the  United  States  and  Canada  agree  that 
there  is  to  be  a  single,  integrated  con- 
tinental automobile  industry.  This 
major  sector  of  industry,  from  now  on, 
will  develop  as  though  there  were  no 
national  border  between  us. 

We  have  every  right  to  expect  that  the 
results  of  the  agreement  will  be  to  in- 
crease efficiency,  to  expand  the  total 
North  American  automobile  market,  and 
to  bring  higher  levels  of  trade  and  em- 
ployment to  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  For  the  longer  run.  moreover, 
we  can  look  to  a  widening  area  of  freer 
trade  between  the  two  sovereign  nations 


that  live  in  friendly  and  mutually  prof- 
itable association  on  this  great  continent. 
It  is  on  this  assumption,  of  course,  that 
I  voice  this  early  assent.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  legislation  which  will  be 
drafted  to  implement  this  agreement  in- 
sofar as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
will  provide  adequate  adjustment  assist- 
ance for  those  companies  and  workers 
who  may  be  adversely  affected. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
agreement  signed  by  President  Johnson 
and  Prime  Minister  Pearson  together 
with  a  statement  describing  in  some  de- 
tail its  background.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  statements  made  about  the 
agreement  by  Mr.  Frederick  Dormer, 
president  of  General  Motors  Corp.;  Mr. 
Henry  Ford,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Ford  Motor  Corp.;  Mr.  Lynn  A.  Town- 
send,  president  of  Chrysler  Corp.;  Mr. 
Robert  Abernathy,  president  of  Ameri- 
can Motors  Corp.;  and  Mr.  Walter 
Reuther,  president  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers.  Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  editorial  conunents  which 
are  almost  uniformly  highly  favorable. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Exchange  of  Remarks  Between   President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Prime  Minister 
Lester   Pearson   on   the   United    States- 
Canadian   Trade  Agreement  on  Automo- 
tive    Products,     at    the     L.B.J.     Ranch, 
Johnson  City,  Tex.,  10:16  a.m. 
President    Johnson.  The    Prime    Minister 
and  I,  with  Secretary  Martin  and  Secretary 
Ruslc.   are   about    to   sign   a    historic   agree- 
ment, an  agreement  for  free  trade  on  auto- 
motive  products   between   Canada   and   the 
United  States. 

Two  years  ago  it  appeared  that  our  two 
countries  might  have  grave  differences  in 
this  great  field  of  trade.  We  faced  a  choice 
between  the  road  of  strcice  and  counterstrolce 
and  the  road  of  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion. We  have  talcen  the  road  of  under- 
standing. 

This  agreement  is  the  result  of  hard 
worlc  on  both  sides  all  along  that  road.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Prime  Minister  joins  me 
in  expressing  our  hearty  thanks  to  the 
negoti.ators  on  both  sides  and  to  their  chiefs, 
Mr.  Rusk  and  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  would  you  like  to  say 
a  word  before  we  sign? 

Prime  Minister  Pe.\rson.  Mr.  President,  I 
share  completely  your  satisfaction  as  we 
are  able  today  to  sign  this  automotive  agree- 
ment, and  our  expression  of  tlianks  to  those, 
including  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs,  who 
conducted  the  negotiations. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  accords 
ever  signed  between  our  two  countries  in 
the  trade  field.  As  you  say.  we  faced  a  very 
diflBcult  situation  in  this  particular  area 
of  industry,  and  through  hard  work  and 
patient  negotiation  we  have  concluded  an 
agreem.ent  which  is  of  benefit  to  both  coun- 
tries. In  effect,  we  have  agreed  to  rationalize 
the  production  of  our  respective  industries 
and  to  expand  our  production  and  trade 
through  a  dismantling  of  tariff  and  other 
barriers  in  the  automotive  field.  This  wasn't 
accomplished  easily,  and  it  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  at  all  if  there  had  not 
been  that  mutual  understanding,  good  will, 
and  copfidence  which  has  grown  up  be- 
tween our  two  countries  over  the  years. 

A  measure  of  the  significance  of  this 
agreement  is  ba.sically  this:  Canada  and  the 


United  States  trade  more  with  each  other 
than  any  other  two  countries.  Indeed,  about 
one-fifth  of  your  exports  go  to  Canada,  and 
automobiles  and  parts  constitute  the  larg- 
est single  category  in  that  trade. 

I  am  confident  that  this  agreement  will 
result  in  an  even  greater  flow  of  two-way 
trade,  and  eventually  the  consumers  on 
both  sides  of  the  border  will  share  in  its 
benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  to  you  many 
times  and  you  have  said  to  me  many  times, 
that  there  are  no  problems  between  our 
two  countries  which  can't  be  solved  If  we 
work  at  them  hard  enough  and  in  the 
right  spirit.  This  is  what  we  have  done  in 
this  agreement  which  we  are  about  to  sign. 

The  President.  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  would 
you  like  to  make  some  observations  and 
answer   questions   before   you   leave? 

The  Prime  Minister.  If  there  are  any  ques- 
tions about  the  agreement  or  anything  re- 
lated to  the  agreement  that  you  would  like 
to  ask,  I  would  be  glad  to  deal  with  them. 

We  are  leaving  here  immediately  after  the 
signing,  Mr.  Martin  and  I.  for  Washington, 
and  then  later  going  home.  ' 

We  have  had  a  wonderful  visit  to  the 
ranch.  It  was  very  considerate  on  the  part 
of  the  President  to  provide  the  kind  of. 
climate  this  morning  we  are  accustomed  to.' 
I  notice  some  of  you  people  seem  to  be  taking 
it  very  hard.  This  has  been  a  sliort  but 
very,  very  happy  visit.  We  had  some  inr 
teresting  discussions  last  night  in  a  homey 
and   friendly   atmosphere. 

I  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  being 
taken  around  the  country  by  the  President 
imnaediately  on  arrival.  I  wasn't  able  to 
take  my  hat  into  the  house  before  I  was  put 
on  a  jeep.  It  was  wonderful. .  I  saw  a  lot 
of  deer.  They  were  very  small  deer.  They 
were  very  friendly.  Up  in  Canada  they  are 
bigger  and  wilder. 

Question.  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  why  could 
not  this  agreement  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
other  agreements  in  other  industries? 

The  Prime  Minister.  Well  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned  we  v/ould  like  to  explore  that 
possibility.  This  agreement  may  be  import- 
ant not  only  in  Itself  but  it  could  be  im- 
portant from  that  point  of  view.  But  the 
automotive  industry,  the  organization  of  It 
on  this  continent,  lends  itself  to  this  kind 
of  agreement  more  easily  than  other  in- 
dustries. But  we  will  certainly  be  anxious 
to  have  a  look  at  the  other  situations  to  see 
if  we  can  apply  this.  Anyway,  we  made  a 
start. 

Question.  Could  you  run  over  briefly  the 
otlier  subjects  you  discussed? 

The  Prime  Minister.  Well,  we  had  a  chance 
to  look  at  some  of  the  other  problems — bi- 
lateral problems — between  our  two  countries 
that  we  are  working  on,  economic  and  finan- 
cial problems,  the  problem  of  air  traffic  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  I  hope  we  will 
reach  an  agreement  before  long. 

Then  we  have  been  looking  at  the  U.N. 
problem.  There  Is  some  difficulty  there,  as 
you  know,  facing  the  U.N.  on  financing  and 
the  proposed  withdrawal  of  Indonesia.  And 
the  President  has  been  discussing  with  me 
some  of  the  problems  of  southeast  Asia  and 
difficulties  there.  International  problems — 
we  have  of  course  in  Canada  a  great  respon- 
sibility, as  the  United  States  has.  which  is 
important  for  us  to  know  about  and  see  what 
we  can  do  to  help  cooperate  in  it. 

Question.  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  was  the 
ruesticn  of  trade  with  Communist  China  dis- 
cussed? 

Tne  Prime  Minister.  No,  except  in  a  casual 
v;r.y.  V/e  h.ive  been  selling  wheat  i.nd  grains 
to  China  now  for  some  time,  and  there  was 
no  particular  discussion  about  that.  Of 
course,  we  don't  send  anything  to  China  on 
an  agreed  prohibitive  list. 

Question.  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  were  there 
any  other  bilateral  matters  under  discussion? 
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The  Prime  Minister.  No.  We  mentioned 
the  air  negotiations  as  one  that  Is  most  active 
at  the  moment  and  hope  there  will  be  an 
agreement  before  long. 

Question.  What  does  that  involve? 

The  Prime  Minister.  We  have  had  a  prob- 
lem between  the  two  countries  and  we  tried 
to  bring  that  up  to  date  in  the  light  of  new 
conditions,  new  developments  in  air  traffic. 

Question.   (Garbled.) 

The  Prime  Minister.  We  have  an  interest 
ill  these  matters,  but  then  under  our  aid 
agreement  to  countries  in  southeast  Asia  we 
are  trying  to  be  as  helpful  as  we  can  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

Agreement  Concerning  Automotive  Prod- 
ucts Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment OF  Canada 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Canada, 

Determined  to  strengthen  the  economic  re- 
lations between  their  two  countries; 

Recognizing  that  this  can  best  be  achieved 
through  the  stimulation  of  economic  growth 
and  through  the  expansion  of  markets  avail- 
able to  producers  in  both  countries  within 
the  framework  of  the  established  policy  of 
both  countries  of  promoting  multilateral 
trade; 

Recognizing  that  an  expansion  of  trade  can 
best  be  achieved  through  the  reduction  or 
elimination  of  tariff  and  all  other  barriers  to 
trade  operating  to  impede  or  distort  the  full 
and  efficient  development  of  each  country's 
trade  and  industrial  potential; 

Recognizing  the  important  place  that  the 
automotive  industry  occupies  in  the  indus- 
trial economy  of  the  two  countries  and  the 
Interests  of  Industry,  labor  and  consumers  In 
sustaining  high  levels  of  efficient  produc- 
tion and  continued  growth  In  the  automotive 
Industry; 

Agree  as  foUowB: 

article  I 
The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,   pursuant  to   the  above  principles, 
shall  seek  the  early  achievement  of  the  fol- 
lowing objectives: 

(a)  The  creation  of  a  broader  market  for 
automotive  products  within  which  the  full 
benefits  of  specialization  and  large-scale 
production  can  be  achieved; 

(b)  The  liberalization  of  United  States 
and  Canadian  automotive  trade  in  respect  of 
tariff  barriers  and  other  factors  tending  to 
impede  it,  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  indus- 
tries of  both  countries  to  participate  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis  in  the  expanding 
total  market  of  the  two  countries; 

(c)  The  development  of  conditions  In 
which  market  forces  may  operate  effectively 
to  attain  the  most  economic  pattern  of  in- 
vestment, production  and  trade. 

It  shall  be  the  policy  of  each  Government 
to  avoid  actions  which  would  frustrate  the 
achievement  of  these  objectives. 

article  u 

(a)  The  Government  of  Canada,  not  later 
than  the  entry  into  force  of  the  legislation 
contemplated  in  paragraph  (b)  of  this  Arti- 
cle, shall  accord  duty-free  treatment  to  im- 
ports of  the  products  of  the  United  States 
described  in  Annex  A. 

(b)  The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
during  the  session  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress commencing  on  January  4,  1965.  shall 
seek  enactment  of  legislation  authorizing 
duty-free  treatment  of  Imports  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  Canada  described  in  Annex  B.  In 
seeking  such  legislation,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  shall  also  seek  authority 
permitting  the  implementation  of  such  duty- 
free treatment  retroactively  to  the  earliest 
date  administratively  possible  following  the 
date  upon  which  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada has  accorded  duty-free  tratment. 
Promptly  after  the  entry  into  force  of  such 
legislation,  the  Government  of  the  United 


States  shall  accord  duty-free  treatment  to 
the  products  of  Canada  described  In  An- 
nex B. 

ABTiCLE  nt 
The  commitments  made  by  the  two  Gov- 
ernments In  this  Agreement  shall  not  pre- 
clude action  by  either  Government  consist- 
ent with  its  obligations  under  Part  11  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

article    IV 

(a)  At  any  time,  at  the  request  of  either 
Government,  the  two  Governments  shall 
consult  with  respect  to  any  matter  relating 
to  this  Agreement. 

(b)  Without  limiting  the  foregoing,  the 
two  Governments  shall,  at  the  request  of 
either  Government,  consvUt  with  respect  to 
any  problems  which  may  arise  concerning 
automotive  producers  in  the  United  States 
which  do  not  at  present  have  facilities  in 
Canada  for  the  manufacture  of  motor  vehi- 
cles, and  with  respect  to  the  Implications 
for  the  operation  of  this  Agreement  of  new 
automotive  producers  becoming  established 
in  Canada. 

(c)  No  later  than  January  1,  1968,  the  two 
Governments  shall  Jointly  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  progress  made  to- 
wards achieving  the  objectives  set  forth  in 
Article  I.  During  this  review  the  Govern- 
ments shall  consider  such  further  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  full 
achievement  of  these  objectives. 

article  V 

Access  to  the  United  States  and  Canadian 
markets  provided  for  under  this  Agreement 
may  by  agreement  be  accorded  on  similar 
terms  to  other  countries. 

ARTICLE  VI 

This  Agreement  shall  enter  Into  force 
provisionally  on  the  date  of  signature  and 
deflnltively  on  the  date  upon  which  notes 
are  exchanged  between  the  two  Governments 
giving  notice  that  appropriate  action  in 
their  respective  legislatures  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

ARTICLE  vn 

This  Agreement  shall  be  of  unlimited 
duration.  Each  Government  shall  however 
have  the  right  to  terminate  this  Agreement 
twelve  months  from  the  date  on  which  that 
Government  gives  written  notice  to  the  other 
Government  of  its  intention  to  terminate 
the  Agreement. 

In  witness  whereof  the  representatives  of 
the  two  Governments  have  signed  this 
Agreement. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Johnson  City,  Texas, 
this  16th  day  of  January  1965,  in  English  and 
French,  the  two  texts  being  equally 
authentic. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
Of  America: 


For  the  Government  of  Canada: 


Annex  A  -<• 

1.  (1)  Automobiles,  when  imported  by  a 
manufacturer  of  automobiles. 

(2)  All  parts,  and  accessories  and  parts 
thereof,  except  tires  and  tubes,  when  im- 
ported for  use  as  original  equipment  in  auto- 
mobiles to  be  produced  In  Canada  by  a  manu- 
facturer of  automobiles. 

(3)  Buses,  when  Imported  by  a  manufac- 
turer of  buses. 

(4)  All  parts,  and  accessories  £yid  parts 
thereof,  except  tires  and  tubes,  when  im- 
ported for  use  as  original  equipment  in  buses 
to  be  produced  in  Canada  by  a  manufacturer 
of  buses. 

(5)  Specified  commercial  vehicles,  when 
imported  by  a  manufacturer  of  specified 
commercial  vehicles. 

(6)  All  parts,  and  accessories  and  parts 
thereof,  except  tires,  tubes  and  any  machines 
or  other  articles  required  under  Canadian 
tariff  item  438a  to  be  valued  separately  under 


the  tariff  Items  regularly  applicable  thereto, 
when  imported  for  use  as  original  equipJ 
ment  in  specified  commercial  vehicles  to  be 
produced  in  Canada  by  a  manufacturer  of 
specified  commercial  vehicles. 

2.  (1)  "Automobile"  means  a  four- 
wheeled  passenger  automobile  having  a  seat- 
ing capacity  for  not  more  than  ten  persons; 

(2)  "Base  year"  means  the  period  of  twelve 
months  commencing  on  the  Ist  day  of 
August,  1963  and  ending  on  the  31st  day  of 
July.  1964; 

(3)  "Bus"  means  a  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicle having  a  seating  capacity  for  more  tlian 
10  persons,  or  a  chassis  therefor,  but  does 
not  include  any  following  vehicle  or  chassis 
therefor,  namely  an  electric  trackless  trolley 
bus,  amphibious  vehicle,  tracked  or  half- 
tracked  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  designed 
primarily  for  off-highway  use; 

(4)  "Canadian  value  added"  has  the  mean- 
ing assigned  by  regulations  made  under  sec- 
tion 273  of  the  Canadian  Customs  Act; 

(5)  "Manufacturer"  of  vehicles  of  any  fol- 
lowing class,  namely  automobiles,  buses  or 
specified  commercial  vehicles,  means,  in  re- 
lation to  any  importation  of  goods  In  respect 
of  which  the  description  is  relevant,  a  manu- 
facturer that 

(i)  produced  vehicles  of  that  class  in 
Canada  in  each  of  the  four  consecutive  three 
months'  periods  In  the  base  year,  and 

(11)  produced  vehicles  of  that  class  In 
Canada  In  the  period  of  twelve  months  end- 
ing on  the  31st  day  of  July  in  which  the  im- 
portation is  made, 

(A)  the  ratio  of  the  net  sales  value  of 
which  to  the  net  sales  value  of  all  vehicles 
of  that  class  sold  for  consumption  in  Canada 
by  the  manufacturer  in  that  period  Is  equal 
to  or  higher  than  the  ratio  of  the  net  sales 
value  of  all  vehicles  of  that  class  produced 
In  Canada  by  the  manufacturer  in  the  base 
year  to  the  net  sales  value  of  all  vehicles  of 
that  class  sold  for  consumption  In  Canada 
by  the  manufacturer  in  the  base  year,  and 
is  not  in  any  case  lower  than  seventy-five  to 
one  hundred;  and  f 

(B)  the  Canadian  value  added  of  which 
is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  Canadian 
value  added  of  all  vehicles  of  that  class  pro- 
duced in  Canada  by  the  manufacturer  in  the 
base  year; 

(6)  "Net  sales  value"  has  the  meaning  as- 
signed by  regulations  made  under  section  273 
of  the  Canadian  Customs  Act;  and 

(7)  "Specified  commercial  vehicle"  means 
a  motor  truck,  motor  truck  chassis,  ambu- 
lance or  chassis  therefor,  or  hearse  or  chassis 
therefor,  but  does  not  include: 

(a)  any  following  vehicle  or  a  chassis  de- 
signed primarily  therefor,  namely  a  bus,  elec- 
tric trackless  trolley  bus,  amphibious  ve- 
hicle, tracked  or  half-tracked  vehicle,  golf 
or  invalid  cart,  straddle  carrier,  motor  ve- 
hicle designed  primarily  for  off-highway  use, 
or  motor  vehicle  specially  constructed  and 
equipped  to  perform  special  services  or  func- 
tions, such  as,  but  not  limited  to,  a  fire  en- 
gine, mobile  crane,  wrecker,  concrete  mixer 
or  mobile  clinic;  or 

(b)  any  machine  or  other  article  required 
under  Canadian  tariff  item  438a  to  be  valued 
separately  under  the  tariff  item  regularly  ap- 
plicable thereto. 

3.  The  Government  of  Canada  may  desig- 
nate a  manufacturer  not^falling  within  the 
categories  set  out  above  as  being  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  duty-free  treatment  in  respect 
of  the  goods  described  in  this  Annex. 
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Annex  B 

(1)  Motor  vehicles  for  the  transport  of 
persons  or  articles  as  provided  for  in  items 
692.05  and  692.10  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  and  chassis  therefor,  but 
not  including  electric  trolley  buses,  three- 
wheeled  vehicles,  or  trailers  accompanying 
truck  tractors,  or  chassis  therefor. 

(2)  Fabricated  components,  not  including 
trailers,  tires,  or  tubes  for  tires,  for  use  as 


^MxMd  equipment  in  the  manufacture  of 
^'K  veSicl^s   of   the   kinds   described   in 

P^rSicles  'of°'the  kinds  described  in 
^rranhs  (1)  and  (2)  above  Include  such 
So  'whether  finished  or  unfinished  but 
do  not  include  any  article  produced  with 
the  use  of  materials  imported  into  Canada 
Ihich  are  products  of  any  foreign  country 
Teiept  materials  produced  within  the  cus- 
S territory  of  the  United  States),  if  the 
^-CTeKate  value  of  such  imported  materials 
S  landed  at  the  Canadian  port  of  entry, 
exclusive  of  any  landing  cost  and  Canadian 

'^"?Ii  Tith  regard  to  articles  of  the  kinds 
described  in  paragraph  (1),  not  including 
Sss  s  more  than  60  percent  until  January 
1  1968  and  thereafter  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  appraised  customs  value  of  the  article 
imported  into  the  customs  territory  of  the 
United  States;  and 

(b)  with  regard  to  chassis  of  the  kinds 
described  in  paragraph  (1),  ^^d  Y"^^!^  °^ 
the  kinds  described  In  paragraph  (2),  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  appraised  customs 
value  of  the  article  imported  into  the  cus- 
toms territory  of  the  United  States. 


B.^ckground  Information  on  the  United 
States-Canadian  Trade  Agreement  on  Au- 
tomotive Products 

The  United  States  and  Canada  have  ar- 
rived at  an  agreement  which  provides  for 
the  elimination  of  customs  duties  by  both 
countries  on  motor  vehicles  (passenger  cars, 
trucks,  and  buses)  and  original  parts  for 
production  of  new  vehicles.  This  paper  pre- 
sents background  on  the  structure  of  the 
automotive  industry  in  the  two  countries,  and 
a  description  of  the  benefits  to  the  two  coun- 
tries which  are  foreseen  from  the  agree- 
ment. 

I 

The  Canadian  market  for  automobiles  Is 
a  natural  extension  of  the  U.S.  market,  the 
two  parts  forming  what  is  In  most  respects 
a  single  North  American  market.  Canadian 
consumers  overwhelmingly  choose  automo- 
biles of  American  design  and  make  (91  per- 
cent of  all  cars  purchased  In  Canada  In  1963 
were  American  models).  They  prefer  and 
they  get  a  range  of  body  types  and  models 
almost  as  wide  as  Is  available  to  American 
consumers. 

Production  in  Canada  is  almost  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  subsidiaries  of  the  U.S.  motor 
vehicle  manufacturers:  General  Motors,  Ford, 
Chrysler,  American  Motors,  Studebaker,  In- 
ternational Harvester,  Kaiser.  Jeep,  and  oth- 
ers. The  value  of  Canadian  automotive  out- 
put in  1963  was  $1.4  billion,  the  bulk  of 
which  was  accounted  for  by  U.S.  subsidiaries. 

Canada  is  now  the  world's  sixth  largest 
consumer  of  automobiles  and  other  motor 
vehicles.  Sales  in  1963  amounted  to  about 
600,000  units.  In  1964,  total  sales  probably 
exceeded  700,000  units.  The  Canadian  mar- 
ket is  growing  rapidly,  more  rapidly  than  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  likely  to  continue 
to  do  so  since  the  number  of  automobiles  in 
Canada  per  capita  is  relatively  smaller  than 
in  the  United  States,  and  since  Canadian 
incomes  are  growing  at  a  faster  rate  than 
American  Incomes. 

Canada  Is  our  major  export  market  for 
automotive  products.  In  1963  the  United 
States  sold  to  Canada  cars,  trucks,  and,  most 
important,  automobile  parts  valued  at  $560 
million.  In  the  first  8  months  of  1964  our 
exports  were  about  $455  million,  an  Increase 
of  almost  $90  million  over  the  same  period 
of   1963. 

We  are  importing  from  Canada  a  smaller 
but  growing  volume  of  automotive  equip- 
ment. Imports  in.  1963  were  $33  million. 
In  the  first  8  months  of  1964,  imports  were 
$46  million,  as  compared  with  $16  million  in 
1963. 


Although  Canada  produces  and  consumes 
the  same  automobiles  under  much  the  same 
conditions  as  does  the  United  States,  costs 
and  prices  are  significantly  higher  than  In 
the  United  States.  This  is  so  even  in  the 
face  of  lower  Canadian  wages  and  certain 
other  Canadian  cost  advantages. 

A  principal  reason  is  the  lower  volume  of 
Canadian  output.  In  an  industry  in  which 
economies  of  scale  are  very  Important— that 
is  high  costs  of  capital  plant  and  equipment 
need  to  be  spread  over  large  numbers  or 
units  of  output— Canadian  manufacturers 
typically  operate  at  levels  too  low  to  permit 
them  to  get  the  full  advantage  of  such  econ- 
omies. For  example,  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
now  makes  some  60  different  models  of 
5  distinct  passengers  car  lines  at  its  assem- 
bly plant  In  Canada.  Just  across  the  river 
on  the  U.S.  side.  Ford's  great  River  Rouge 
assembly  plant  produces  only  three  models  of 
the  Mustang  line.  Similar  disparities  exist 
for  the  other  producers;  In  only  a  few  auto 
parts  and  in  none  of  the  vehicles  Is  the 
volume  of  Canadian  output  large  enough  to 
bring  costs  down  to  American  levels. 

This  relatively  high-cost  industry— and  the 
word  "relatively"  should  be  emphasized  be- 
cause Canadian  plants  are  for  the  most  part 
modern  and  well  equipped— is  protected  by 
customs  tariffs  and  by  the  so-called  Com- 
monwealth content  requirement.  Tariffs  on 
finished  vehicles  are  17  Va  percent  and  range 
from  duty-free  up  to  25  percent  on  com- 
ponent parts.  The  content  requirement  calls 
for  up  to  60  percent  of  Canadian  parts  and 
labor  and  other  costs  in  the  finished  auto- 
mobile. These  restrictive  devices  have 
helped  to  screen  producers  located  in  Can- 
ada from  U.S.  competition.  They  have  served 
to  maintain  a  Canadian  automotive  industry 
in  being  but  they  also  have  worked  to 
perpetuate  uneconomic  production  runs, 
higher  costs  in  Canada,  higher  priced  cars  for 
Canadian  consumers,  and  a  smaller  total 
North  American  market. 


substance  and  reality.    Their  talks  took  place 
against  the  background  of  serious  differences 
between  the  two  countries  over  a  Canadian 
program,  initiated  in  November  1962  and  ex- 
tended a  year  later,  under  which  the  auto- 
mobUe  companies  operating  In  Canada  were 
allowed   to   have   the   benefit   of   tariff-free 
treatment    on     certain     automobile    parts, 
through  the  technique  of  tariff  rebates,  in 
return  for  increased  exports  of  automobUea 
or  parts.    This  Canadian  program  was  chal- 
lenged by  interested  parties  in  the  United 
States  as  being  contrary  to  a  section  of  our 
basic    Tariff    Act    concerned    with    foreign 
bounties  or  grants  on  exports  to  the  United 
States.    If  the  Canadian  plan  were  Judged  to 
fit  the  statutory  definition  of  a  bounty  or 
grant,  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  be  required  to  assess  coimtervaUlng 
import  duties  on  Canadian  automotive  equip- 
ment entering  the  United  States  so  as  to 
compensate  for  the  export  Incentive  being  of- 
fered by  Canada.  ^„ti«. 
The  applicability  of  countervailing  duties 
was.  of  course,  a  legal  question.    Neverthe- 
less, this  Issue  and  the  Canadian  program 
from  which  It  derived  has  overhung  the  fu- 
ture of  United  States-Canadian  automobile 
trade     If  the  differences  between  the  Unltea 
States  and  Canada  were  to  have  ended  to 
trade  retaliation  and  counter-retaliation,  the 
consequences  for  North  American  commerce 
and  commercial  relations  could  have  been 
harmful  for  both  countries  and,  in  Pfticular, 
for  the  North  American  automobile  Industry. 
This  situation  gave  virgency,  therefore,  to 
the  exploration  of  possibilities  for  the  con- 
structive alternative  of  a  mutual  attack  on 
Canadian  and  United  States  barriers  to  trade 
in  the  automotive  sector.    The  technical  and 
economic  problems  Involved  were  given  ex- 
tensive and  searching  examination  by  tne 
two  Governments.  Various  alternatives  were 
considered  and   these  were   discussed  with 
representatives  of  Indtistry  and  labor. 


in 

So  long  as  there  are  tariff  and  other  bar- 
riers to  the  automotive  trade  between  Can- 
ade  and  the  United  States,  there  is  no  pos- 
sibUlty  of  achieving  the  full  potential  of  a 
North  American  automotive  industry  and 
automotive  market.  Our  tariff  duties  are 
considerably  lower  than  Canadian  duties,  at 
6y2  percent  on  vehicles  and  8  Ms  percent  on 
most  parts,  but  they  of  course  also  have 
been  a  burden  on  the  fiow  of  trade  in  the 
automotive  sector.  Together  with  the  high- 
er Canadian  tariffs  they  have  helped  to  shape 
a  pattern  of  trade  and  production  that  falls 
far  short  of  the  efficient  pattern  that  could 
otherwise  be  developed. 

With  tariffs  and  other  restrictive  devices 
eliminated,    an    American    motor    company 
having  a  Canadian  subsidiary  will  be  able 
gradually   to   concentrate   in   Canada   on   a 
limited   number   of   models— and    on   those 
component  parts  which  coiUd  be  most  ef- 
ficiently produced  in  Canada— while  supply- 
ing the  Canadian  customer  with  a  full  range 
of  other  models  from  American  plants.    Ca- 
nadian management  naturally  will  work  to- 
ward getting  high  volume  production  of  spe- 
cific components  and  models  in  Canada.  The 
result,  over  time,  will  be  to  create  a  rational- 
ized and  integrated  North  American  Indus- 
try     With  lower  costs  and  prices,  the  Ca- 
nadian  market   for   automobiles   will   grow 
faster  than  before.    The  total  of  North  Amer- 
ican   production    and    the    total    of   United 
States-Canada   trade   similarly   can   be   ex- 
pected to  expand. 

IV 

Canadian  and  American  officials  have 
worked  together  over  several  months  to  see 
whether  the  abstract  concept  of  a  North 
American  market  and  industry,  unimpeded 
by  tariffs  and  other  barriers,  could  be  given 


The  negotiators  on  both  sides  found  that 
the  mutual  advantage  of  both  countries  lay 
m  taking  a  long  step  toward  freeing  unlt«a 
States-Canadian  trade  In  motor  vehicles  and 
original  parts  for  the  production  of  new  vehi- 
cles. Terms  for  achieving  this  end  were 
agreed  on  and  the  overall  agreement  to  this 
end  has  now  been  concluded. 

The  two  Governments  agree  to  seek  the 
early  achievement  of  a  broader  market  for 
automotive  products  within  which  the  full 
benefits  of  specialization  and  large-scale  pro- 
duction can  be  achieved.    They  agree  also  to 
the  early  liberalization  of  automotive  trade 
in  respect  of  tariff  barriers  and  other  factora 
tending  to  Impede  it.  so  that  the  industries 
of  both  countries  may  participate  on  a  fair 
and  equal  basis  in  the  expanding  total  market 
in  North  America.    And  they  agree  to  develop 
conditions  In  which  market  forces  may  oper- 
ate effectively  to  attain  the  most  economic 
volume  of  Investment,  production,  and  trade. 
Each  Government  will  avoid  actions  which 
would  frustrate  the  achievement  of  these  ob- 
jectives. .   .,  .^ 
Canada,  on  its  part  agrees  to  award  duty- 
free treatment  to  automobiles  and  parts  for 
original  co^tructlon  imported  by  Canad  an 
vehicle  manufacturers.    Canada  is  bringing 
its  measures  Into  effect  Inamediately  by  an 
order  in  council. 

The  U  S  Government  will  ask  the  Congress 
during  Its  current  session  to  enact  legislation 
authorizing  duty-free  Import  into  the  United 
States  of  Canadian  automobiles  and  parts  for 
original  construction,  to  be  retroactiv-e  to  the 
earliest  date  administratively  possible  fol- 
lowing the  date  when  Canada  removes  its 

duties.  .     ..  _ 

At  the  request  of  either  government,  the 
parties  will  consult  concerning  the  applica- 
tion  of  the  agreement  to  new  automotive 
producers  in  Canada  and  for  other  purposes 
A    comprehensive   review   will   be   made   of 
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progress  toward  the  objectives  of  the  agree- 
ment no  later  than  January  1,  1968. 

The  parties  may  agree  to  give  other  coun- 
tries similar  access  to  their  markets.  The 
agreement  will  continue  Indefinitely  but  may 
be  ended  by  either  party  on  12  months'  writ- 
ten notice.  The  agreement  will  come  Into 
provisional  effect  on  the  date  of  signature 
and  into  definitive  effect  after  action  Is  com- 
pleted in  the  legislatures  of  both  countries. 

VI 

The  new  agreement  not  only  provides  a 
solution  for  a  difficult  existing  problem.  It 
Is  also  a  pxjsltive  development  for  the  North 
American  automobile  Industry  and  for 
United  States-Canadian  automobile  trade.  It 
hos  been  warmly  welcomed  by  the  automo- 
bile companies  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 

Under  the  agreement,  tariffs  will  be  re- 
moved. The  effects  of  the  old  Canadian  con- 
tent requirement  will  disappear  as  the  In- 
dustry grows.  As  a  result.  North  American 
production  will  become  substantially  more 
efficient.  Both  the  United  States  and  Canada 
win  benefit  from  increased  consumption  of 
automobiles  and  from  expanded  trade,  as  ef- 
ficiency increase'^.  Employment  in  both 
countries  can  be  expected  to  increase  and 
the  earnings  of  the  Canadian  and  American 
automobile  companies  can  be  expected  to 
grow. 

The  Canadian  sector  of  the  Industry  at 
present  Is  relatively  much  weaker  than  the 
American  and  special  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  cover  the  transitional  period 
of  interindustry  rationalization.  Under 
Canadian  tariff  procedures  duty-free  treat- 
ment win  be  accorded  to  manufacturers 
maintaining  their  assembly  operations  at  ex- 
isting rates,  subject  to  market  developments. 
Customs  duties  on  replacement,  or  service, 
parts  will  not  be  reduced  under  the  agree- 
ment. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  removal  of  duties 
and  other  barriers  will  result  in  a  substan- 
tially Increased  market  above  the  increase 
which  would  otherwise  have  developed.  In 
the  light  of  this  widening  opportunity,  Ca- 
nadian companies  have  made  plans  for  an 
expansion  of  their  production  and  have  as- 
sured the  Canadian  Government  that  Ca- 
nadian production  will  fill  a  substantial  part 
of  the  increased  demand. 

vn 

Apart  from  the  specific  benefits  expected 
to  accrue  to  automobile  production  and 
trade,  the  U.S.  Government  considers  this 
step  toward  freer  trade  to  be  in  a  highly 
desirable  direction  so  far  as  the  broad  United 
States-Canadian  commercial  relationship  is 
concerned.  The  United  States  and  Canada 
are  one  another's  largest  markets,  by  a  wide 
margin  over  all  others.  The  economic  ties 
between  the  two  countries  are  very  close. 
Both  countries  have  an  interest  In  practical 
measures  to  make  these  ties  as  mutually 
beneficial  as  possible.  The  present  agree- 
ment will  contribute  to  this  end  and  to  the 
good  relations  that  have  historically  marked 
the  association  between  two  great  and 
friendly  nations. 


News  Release  by  General  Motors  Corp. 

Detroit. — In  conmienting  on  the  new  trade 
agreement  announced  today  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
Frederic  G.  Donner,  chairman  of  General 
Motors,  stated  that  "General  Motors  agrees 
with  the  objectives  of  the  agreement.  We 
will  cooperate  fully  to  Implement  the  pro- 
gram and  will  make  every  effort  to  assure  Its 
success. 

"An  Important  objective  of  this  agreement 
Is  to  encourage  the  long-term  growth  of  pro- 
duction and  employment  In  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada  by  facilitating  the  free 
flow  of  automotive  vehicles  and  components 
between  the  two  countries.  General  Motors 
subscribes  to  this  objective  and  agrees  with 


the  approach  of  removing  tariff  barriers  and 
moving  in  the  direction  of  free  trade. 

"General  Motors  has  long  favored  measures 
which  reduce  the  barriers  to  free  and  open 
competition  throughout  the  free  world.  I 
feel  this  agreement  is  an  Important  step  to- 
ward the  free  flow  of  trade  between  these 
two  countries." 

Text  of  Statement  fob  the  Press  by  Mr. 

Henry  Ford  II,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 

Ford  Motor  Co. 

The  agreement  announced  today  between 
the  United  States  and  Canadian  Govern- 
ments on  the  establishment  of  essentially 
free  trade  in  motor  vehicles  and  motor  ve- 
hicle components  is  a  historic  event. 

I  have  long  believed  that  the  elimination 
of  artificial  obstacles  to  international  trade 
is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  promote  economic 
development  and  to  strengthen  the  ties  of 
friendship  and  vmderstandlng  between  na- 
tions. 

We  at  Ford  Motor  Co.  are  pleased  that  this 
Important  development  has  taken  place  In 
our  industry.  We  believe  that  it  will  help  the 
motor  vehicle  industries  of  both  countries  to 
give  their  customers  still  greater  vtUUD  in  au- 
tomobiles and  trucks. 

There  will  of  course  be  some  difficulties  as 
the  necessary  readjustments  are  made.  But 
we  are  confident  that  the  ultimate  benefits 
win  far  outweigh  the  temporary  problems. 
We  pledge  our  conscientious  effort  to  help 
make  sure  that  the  potential  benefits  of  this 
progressive  step  are  realized  as  fully  and  as 
quickly  as  possible  in  both  nations. 


Statement   ey   Lynn   A.    Townsend,   Presi- 
dent, Chrysler  Corp. 

The  agreement  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States — aimed  at  the  eventual  re- 
moval of  tariffs  and  other  restrictions  on 
trade  betv/een  the  tw^o  countries  In  motor 
vehicles  and  in  automotive  parts  for  une  as 
original  equipment — is  an  encouraging  step 
toward  the  full  realization  of  the  kina  oi 
economic  partnership  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  that  we  cUl  knew  is  pos- 
sible. 

No  other  two  nations  have  a  batter  chance 
to  provide  the  world  with  an  example  of 
what  can  be  done  for  peace  and  prosperity 
through  the  reduction  of  barriers  to  trade. 
Already  we  enjoy  by  far  the  greatest  ex- 
change of  goods  and  services  taking  place 
between  any  two  countries  on  earth.  And 
we  have  common  access  to  the  Great  Lakes — 
the  world's  greatest  reservoir  of  fresh  water 
and  a  magnificent  means  of  low-cost  trans- 
portation Into  the  industrial  heart  of  the 
continent. 

In  the  automobile  Industry  we  have  long 
been  conscious  of  the  inefflciencv  of  preserv- 
ing duplicate  facilities  in  Canada  for  the 
production  of  motor  vehicles  that  differ  only 
in  the  most  superficial  ways  from  their  U.S. 
counterparts.  I  believe  It  Is  In  the  national 
self-interest  of  the  United  States  and  In  the 
Interest  of  everyone  associated  directly  or 
indirectly  with  the  automobile  Industry  to 
do  what  Is  necessary  to  make  possible  a  more 
logical  Interrelationship  of  the  United  States 
and  Canadian  automobile  industries 

This  agreement  between  our  two  countries 
is  only  a  start  toward  that  obje;tive.  What 
is  iieeded  now  Is  action  on  both  sides  of  the 
border — administrative  action  In  Canada 
and  legislative  action  in  our  Congress.  Let 
us  hope  this  action  will  be  taken  without 
delay. 

Statement  by  Roy  Abernathy.  President  of 
American  Motors  Corp. 

American  Motors  supports  steps  on  the  part 
of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  achieve  termination  of  tariffs 
on  automotive  parts  produced  and  sold  in 
the  two  countries. 

For  a  number  of  years  American  Motors 
has  strongly  advocated   International   trade 


bridges  that  would  bring  an  end  to  artlflciRi 
barriers  to  free  trade  In  all  parts  of  the  world 

The  consumers  and  the  economies  of  both 
the  United  States  and  Canada  should  ulti- 
mately benefit  from  the  long-range  effects  of 
programs  to  eliminate  trade  barriers  between 
the  two  countries. 

As  such  a  program  would  be  implemented 
it  would  accelerate  the  anticipated  growtli 
of  both  the  United  States  and  Canadian  au- 
tomobile industries. 

FOR  WISCONSIN  PAPERS 

We  can  see  Increasing  potential  benefits  for 
Wisconsin.  When  we  had  no  Canadian  plant 
in  1958,  we  sold  roughly  5,000  Ramblers  in 
Canada.  In  1964,  with  a  plant  In  Brampton, 
Ont.,  we  sold  35,000  Ramblers.  Since  these 
cars  contain  40  percent  American  content, 
it  is  evident  this  has  been  beneficial  to 
Wisconsin. 


United  Auto  Workers  Hail  United  States- 
Canadian  Move  To  End  Auto  Tariffs  but 
Insists  on  Protechon  for  Workebs 
Adversely  Affected 

The  following  statement  was  issued  today 
by  UAW  President  Walter  P.  Reuther: 

"We  In  the  United  Auto  Workers  are  pleased 
that  an  agreement  has  been  worked  out  by 
the  United  States  and  Canadian  Governments 
to  provide  for  a  common  market  in  auto- 
mobiles and  parts. 

"We  have  long  favored  trade  liberalization 
and  expnnsion  and  we  have  advocated  for 
many  years  the  creation  of  such  a  common 
market. 

"We  are  confident  that  a  rational  division 
of  labor  in  the  production  of  autos  and  parts 
as  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
will  prove  to  be  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
economies,  the  consumers  and  the  workers 
of  both  countries. 

"The  efficiencies  resulting  from  such  a 
division  of  labor  will  reduce  production 
costs — particularly  in  Canada  where  low 
volume  has  prevented  full  and  effective  use 
of  mass  production  techniques.  Tlie  indus- 
try is  morally  obligated  to  pass  those  cost 
savings  on  to  consumers  in  lower  prices  and 
thus  expand  sales  and  production.  Lower 
prices  would  mean  increased  emplo3mient  in 
both  countries  for  autoworkers  as  well  as 
workers  in  other  industries  which  supply  ma- 
terials, parts  and  components  used  in  auto 
factories. 

"Moreover,  at  the  point  these  efficiencies 
are  achieved,  autoworkers  and  their  families 
will  be  entitled  to  their  full  equity  which 
means  the  eventual  elimination  of  wage  and 
fringe  benefit  differentials  that  exist  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

"In  order  to  achieve  the  more  rational  di- 
vision of  labor  made  possible  by  the  agree- 
m.ent,  there  will  Inevitably  be  some  readjust- 
ment of  production  within  and  between  both 
countries.  This  could  result  in  hardship  and 
dislocations  for  some  groups  of  auto  workers 
and  their  families  unless  effective  steps  are 
taken  to  tide  them  over  the  transition  period. 

"We  call  upon  both  Governments  to  as- 
sure that  adequate  protection  will  be  pro- 
vided for  those  who  would  otherwise  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  agreement.  It  would 
be  wholly  Improper  for  the  auto  corporations 
and  car  consumers  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
the  agreement  while  auto  workers  and  their 
families  bear  the  burden  and  sacrifices  re- 
sulting from  It. 

"In  the  United  States,  the  agreement  will 
have  to  be  implemented  by  legislation  per- 
mitting the  elimination  of  tariffs  on  Cana- 
dian-produced cars  and  parts.  While  we 
favor  the  principle  imderlying  the  agree- 
ment, our  position  on  the  implementing  leg- 
islation will  depend  both  upon  the  adequacy 
of  the  protection  it  provides  for  affected 
workers  and  their  families  and  whether  it 
provides  definite  assurance  that  they  will 
actually  be  afforded  such  protection. 
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"We  are  compelled  to  reserve  our  position 
on  the  Implementing  legislation  because  of 
experience  under  the  adjustment  assistance 
provisions  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Expansion  Act. 
That  act  recognizes  In  theory  the  obligation 
of  the  Nation  to  protect  those  adversely  af- 
fected by  trade  agreements,  but,  to  date, 
not  a  single  worker  has  been  held  eligible 
to  receive  adjustment  assistance.  Moreover, 
the  assistance  provided  under  that  act  can 
hardly  be  described  as  adequate  fulfillment 
of  the  Nation's  obligations  to  those  injured 
by  agreements  negotiated  in  the  national  In- 
terest. 

"In  comparable  situations  the  Etiropean 
Coal  and  Steel  Community  provides  'tide- 
over'  allowances  for  workers  that  run  as  high 
as  100  percent  of  wages  plus  other  forms  of 
assistance  including  supplementation  of  re- 
duced wages  received  on  new  jobs.  Workers 
may  continue  to  receive  assistance  from  the 
Community  for  up  to  2  years. 

"Much  as  we  would  like  to  see  the  new 
agreement  come  into  effect,  we  will,  neverthe- 
less, have  no  alternative  but  to  oppose  any 
Implementing  legislation  that  falls  to  pro- 
vide definitive  assurance  of  genuinely  ade- 
quate protection  for  the  affected  workers 
and  their  families. 

"We  have  discussed  and  will  continue  to 
discuss  with  both  Governments  the  nature 
of  the  protections  and  assurances  which  we 
consider  imperative. 

"In  particular,  we  have  made  clear  to  the 
authorities  In  the  United  States  that  we  shall 
be  compelled  regretfully  to  oppose  imple- 
menting legislation  unless  it  provides  objec- 
tive criteria  for  the  determination  of  eligibil- 
ity for  assistance.  No  legislation  will  have 
our  support  which  allows  room  for  adminis- 
trative discretion  of  the  kind  that  has,  In 
effect,  nullified  the  adjustment  assistance 
provisions  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

"We  are  hopeful  that  the  administration 
will  draft  and  Congress  will  enact  sound  and 
equitable  implementing  legislation  which  we 
can  support.  Given  such  legislation  in  the 
United  States,  and  comparable  action  in  Can- 
ada, we  look  forward  to  the  very  substantial 
benefits  that  the  new  agreement  will  bring  to 
the  peoples  of  both  cotmtrles." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  17,   1965 
Common  Market  Ahead? 

An  important  step  toward  an  American- 
Canadian  Common  Market  has  been  taken  In 
the  treaty  eliminating  automobile  tariffs 
signed  by  President  Johnson  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Pearson. 

At  the  very  least,  their  agreement  does 
away  with  the  distorted  and  wasteful  prac- 
tices dictated  by  the  force  of  economic  na- 
tionalism. High  tariffs  and  other  barriers 
obliged  Canadian  auto  plants — most  of  which 
are  subsidiaries  of  American  companies — to 
undertake  small  and  costly  production  runs 
and  to  manufacture  parts  that  could  have 
been  bought  more  cheaply  in  the  United 
States.  Now.  they  will  be  able  to  follow  more 
rational  procedures,  with  benefits  in  greater 
stability  for  the  industry  and  lower  prices 
for  Canadian  consumers. 

In  reaching  an  agreement  renouncing  na- 
tionalism, the  President  and  Mr.  Pearson  are 
demonstrating  a  willingness  to  work  for  a 
much  bronder  liberalization  of  trade  between 
their  own  countries  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  auto  treaty  is.  in  fact,  a  trial 
run  for  the  Kennedy  round  trade  negotia- 
tions and  for  a  closer  economic  partnership 
with  Canada. 

It  win  Involve  adjustment  problems  as 
production  is  realined  so  that  each  country 
handles  what  it  can  do  best.  The  task  Is 
made  easier  by  the  common  management  of 
many  companies,  but  retraining  programs 
supported  by  public  funds  will  have  to  be 
established  for  displaced  workers  on  both 
sides  of  the  border. 


Clearly,  continued  cooperation  will  be 
needed  to  forge  closer  economic  links  be- 
tween this  country  and  Canada.  Both  have 
much  to  gain  from  further  measures  to  lib- 
eralize trade  and  rationalize  production,  but 
the  United  States,  with  Its  vast  preponder- 
ance of  economic  power,  must  take  care  to 
avoid  exerting  that  power  in  ways  that  re- 
kindle the  flames  of  Canadian  nationalism. 
The  path  to  the  Common  Market  must  be 
wide  enough  for  both  countries  to  travel  at 
the  same  pace. 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Jan.  17, 

1965) 

Cars  Across  the   Border 

The  agreement  on  the  elimination  (under 
certain  specified  conditions)  of  tariffs  on 
automobiles  and  parts  which  Prime  Minister 
Lester  Pearson  and  President  Johnson  signed 
yesterday  Is  an  excellent  example  of  how  to 
approach  Canadian -American  differences. 
It  will  serve  both  nations,  and  damage 
neither:  wiping  out  some  odd  economic 
anomalies.  It  will  restore  commonsense  to  a 
major  North  American  industry. 

Canada  has  maintained  a  stiff  tariff  on 
automobile  imports  from  the  United  States. 
This  was  justified  by  the  argument  that 
Canada  wanted  to  foster  its  own  automobile 
production — which  was  done.  But  the 
plants  were  almost  exclusively  subsidiaries  of 
American  firms.  Canada  paid  considerably 
more  for  the  same  kind  of  car  that  sold  south 
of  the  border — and  most  of  the  difference 
went  to  the  Canadian  Government. 

Eliminating  tariffs  at  this  point  will  not 
eliminate  Canadian  production,  or  affect 
Canadian  or  American  employment — except 
oossibly  for  some  temporary  adjustments. 
■The  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  employ 
plant  and  labor  on  both  sides  of  the  line  more 
efficiently,  instead  of  duplicating  their  efforts 
over  an  arbitrary  tariff  wall. 

This  agreement,  which  (on  the  American 
side)  must  still  await  congressional  action, 
does  not  go  to  the  roots  of  Canadian  objec- 
tions to  the  preponderant  influence  of  Amer- 
icr.n  capital  and  management  in  Canada. 
But  it  does  recognize  the  facts  in  one  im- 
portant Industry,  and  ends  an  exchange  of 
tariff  and  rebate  reprisals  that  had  been  em- 
bittering trade  relations  and  increasing  costs. 

The  spirit  of  the  agreement  is  one  which 
both  Americans  and  Canadians  must  trust 
will  prevail  in  discussions  between  the  two 
neighbors.  It  offers  present  practical  bene- 
fits— and  future  hopes. 


[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Jan.  18,  19C5] 
Car  Agreement 

The  United  States-Canadian  agreement  on 
practically  free  trade  in  automobiles  is  a 
model  of  the  way  good  neighbors  ought  to 
behave.  There  will  be  Canadians  who  regret 
anything  likely  to  Increase  highway  and 
midtown  traffic  congestion  in  the  big  Cana- 
dian cities,  but  the  economic  vipbeat  In  both 
countries  will  be  considerable.  Canadians 
are  at  the  peak  of  an  affluence  comparing 
favorably  with  that  of  the  United  States.  Yet 
their  domestic  motor  industry  has  been  held 
down  by  high  parts  and  material  prices  and 
restricted  production  volume  while  the  Cana- 
dian tariff  has  made  American  cars  dear. 

Now  the  17.5-percent  tariff  on  American 
imports  will  come  off.  So  win  the  lower 
American  tariff  on  Canadian  cars.  Various 
other  Canadian  devices  to  protect  the  do- 
mestic industry  will  lose  their  rationale  and 
disappear.  Up  to  60,000  new  jobs  could  open 
up  in  the  Canadian  Industry,  much  of  which 
consists  of  American-owned  subsidiaries. 
Some  observers  even  see  the  car  agreement — 
in  effect  as  of  now  in  Canada,  but  still  to 
be  ratified  by  the  American  Congress — as 
a  long  step  toward  a  United  States-Canada 
customs  union. 

Some  points  of  discussion  remain,  however, 
and  may  well  have  been  touched  on  in  the 


Johnson-Pearson  conversations  this  weekend. 
The  interest  equalization  tax  exempts  Cana- 
dian borrowers  and  heavy  bond  sales  from 
north  of  the  border  are  one  of  the  elements 
that  boosted  the  American  payments  deficit 
In  the  last  quarter  of  1964.  American  pro- 
ducers of  zinc  and  lead,  of  oil,  natural  gas 
and  timber  never  stop  pushing  for  restric- 
tions on  Canadian  imports  of  the  same.  And 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Canadian  and 
American  bargainers  in  the  forthcoming 
GATT  sessions  will  invariably  concur.  Still, 
autos  are  almost  the  symbolic  North  Amer- 
ican industry  and  neighbors  which  can  agree 
on  cars  are  better  prepared  to  tackle  other 
differences. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  17,  1965] 
Free  Trade  for  Whom? 

President  Johnson  and  Prime  Minister 
Lester  B.  Pearson  have  reached  an  agree- 
ment to  eliminate  most  of  the  tariffs  In  the 
automobile  trade  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  A  free  trade  compact,  aimed 
at.  establishing  a  single  and  more  efficient 
North  American  automotive  market,  has  an 
instant  appeal  for  proponents  of  a  more  lib- 
eral international  order.  But  rhetoric  can 
be  treacherously  misleading.  The  document 
to  which  signatures  were  affixed  in  Johnson 
City  contains  a  number  of  unpleasant  sur- 
prises. What  Is  more,  its  success  is  con- 
tingent upon  the  fulfillment  of  a  parallel 
agreement  between  the  major  U.S.  automo- 
tive manufacturers  and  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment, an  agreement  that  is  shrouded  in 
secrecy. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  her  balance  of 
trade,  Canada  in  1963  Instituted  a  plan  under 
which  Canadian-based  auto  manufacturers 
earn  duty  remissions  on  the  parts  which  they 
Import  by  increasing  exports  to  the  Unit«d 
States.  This  export  subsidy  scheme  worked 
to  the  advantage  of  the  major  American  auto- 
makers, the  Big  Three  that  operate  on  both 
sides  of  the  border.  But  the  consequent 
shift  of  production  to  Canada  Inflicted  in- 
jury upon  those  Independent  parts  manu- 
facturers who  produce  only  in  this  country. 
Legal  action  was  brought  to  compel  the 
Treasury  to  levy  countervailing  duties 
against  the  Canadians,  and  an  effort  to  avert 
a  tariff  war  led  to  the  proposed  agreement. 

The  3-year  compact  provides  for  a  duty- 
free trade  in  automobiles  and  original  parts 
that  is  limited  to  producers.  Chrysler,  Ford, 
and  General  Motors  can  trade  freely  with 
their  Canadian  subsidiaries,  but  the  same 
privilege  is  not  extended  to  the  Canadian 
citizen  who  would  take  advantage  of  lower 
prices  in  the  United  States.  Genuinely  free 
trade  in  automobiles  would  confer  solid  bene- 
fits on  consumers  through  lower  prices.  But 
the  outcome  is  in  doubt  when  the  freedom  is 
limited  to  producers. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  compact 
is  discriminatory.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment is  empowered  to  designate  the  manu- 
facturers who  would  be  eligible  to  engage  in 
the  duty-free  trade  with  this  country,  there- 
by closing  the  "free  market"  to  European 
and  Japanese  producers.  These  provisions 
clearly  violate  the  spirit  If  not  the  letter  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
a  fact  that  will  be  underscored  by  strong 
protests  from  the  excluded  countries. 

Free  trade  would  tend  to  concentrate  auto 
production  in  this  country,  and  to  avert  that 
development  the  Canadian  Government  has 
obtained  assurances  from  the  American  pro- 
ducers that  the  output  of  their  Canadian 
subsidiaries  will  be  Increased.  The  details 
are  a  secret,  but  it  is  understood  that  Cana- 
dian output  will  be  boosted  by  8250  million 
over  and  above  the  ciurent  growth  trend. 
And  to  seal  the  political  bargain,  the  United 
Auto  Workers  have  been  assured  of  adjust- 
ment assistance  for  displaced  workers  on 
terms  which  are  sensibly  denied  under  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act. 
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Good  Intentions  have  hatched  a  scheme, 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  major  manu- 
facturers, that  bears  an  ominous  resemblance 
to  the  bilateral  trade  restrictions  of  the 
1930's.  Unless  Congress  approaches  it  in  a 
spirit  of  unflinching  criticism,  free  trade  will 
again  fall  victim  to  the  deadly  embrace  of 
Its  "friends." 

[Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Jan.  17,  1966) 

What    Historic    Airro    Pact   With    Canada 

Means  to  Yott 

(By  James  Robinson) 

WASHiNCTON":^-The  United  States-Cana- 
dian agreement  on  auto  trade  has  been  hailed 
as  a  boon  to  the  economies  of  both  countries. 

What  does  it  mean  for  woriters,  consum- 
ers, and  businessmen  on  each  side  of  the 
border? 

U.S.  officials  have  answered  specific  ques- 
tions.   Their  views  are  set  forth  here: 

Question.  How  will  Canada  benefit? 

Answer.  By  expansion  of  its  auto  industry, 
particularly  in  making  parts  for  the  U.S. 
market.  For  Canada  it  will  mean  more  Jobs, 
lower  car  prices,  and  bigger  U.S.  Investment 
in  Canada. 

Some  estimates  are  that  Canada  will  gain 
60,000  Jobs  in  the  next  3  years. 

Canadian-made  autos  will  become  more 
competitive  In  the  world  market  and  even- 
tually In  the  North  American  market. 

The  greater  benefits  will  result  from  spe- 
cialization by  Canadian  subsidiaries  of  U.S. 
manufacturers.  They  will  try  to  reduce  the 
number  of  models  made  In  Canada,  while 
increasing  total  production. 

Question.  How  will  the  United  States 
benefit? 

Answer.  Through  freer  access  to  the  Cana- 
dian auto  market,  which  is  expanding  even 
faster  than  the  U.S.  domestic  market.  Sales 
should  grow  as  a  result  of  lower  prices  In 
Canada  for  models  of  U.S.  cars  that  are  not 
produced  in  Canada. 

Question.  Will  a  Canadian  be  able  to  come 
to  the  United  States,  buy  a  car,  and  take  it 
home  duty  free? 

Answer.  No.  Free  trade  in  the  Canadian 
direction  is  available  only  to  auto  manufac- 
turers. Individuals  still  will  have  to  pay 
Import  duties. 

Question.  Can  an  American  go  to  Canada 
to  buy  a  car  and  bring  it  back  duty  free? 

Answer.  Yes,  so  long  as  the  car  is  made 
with  at  least  50  percent  Canadian  or  United 
States  parts.  But  the  price  of  cars  in  Can- 
ada will  remain  high  enough  to  discourage 
such  purchases. 

Question.  Can  Canadian  auto  dealers  im- 
port U.S.  cars  duty  free? 

Answer.  No.  Free  imports  can  be  made 
only  by  manufacturers  who  will  resell 
through  their  Canadian  subsidiaries. 

Question.  What  will  the  effect  be  on  car 
prices  in  Canada  and  in  th?  United  States? 

Answer.  Canadian  car  prices  will  tend  to 
go  down  as  specialization  occurs.  U.S.  parts 
used  in  Canadian  assembly  plants  will  be 
cheaper. 

There  will  be  no  appreciable  effect  on  auto 
prices  in  the  United  States.  They  are  lower 
than  Canadian  prices. 

Question.  When  does  the  agreement  take 
effect? 

Answer.  Immediately.  Canadian  Govern- 
ment will  Issue  an  order-ln-council  with 
duties  being  removed  next  Monday. 

Removal  of  U.S.  duties  will  require  legisla- 
tion but  will  be  made  retroactive  to  Janu- 
ary 16. 

Question.  Are  tariff  cuts  to  be  In  stages  or 
all  at  once? 

Answer.  All  at  once,  if  Congress  approves. 
The  agreement  is  scheduled  for  review  no 
later  than  January  1.  1968,  and  can  be  ended 
by  either  Government  on  12  months'  notice. 

Question.  Are  there  further  details  to  be 
worked  out?     Any  obstacles  ahead? 

Answer.  Yes.  Congressional  approval  may 
be  difficult  to  get  due   to  opposition  from 


U.S.  replacement  parts  makers  and  workers 
in  their  plants. 

Question.  Are  some  auto  parts  not  in- 
cluded? 

Answer.  Tariffs  will  remain  on  tires  and 
tubes  and  for  all  replacement  auto  parts. 

Question.  What  happens  to  Canada's  con- 
troversial duty  remission  that  some  U.S.  firms 
say  is  an  Illegal  export  subsidy? 

Answer.  It  will  be  dropped. 

Question.  Will  this  stop  complaints  by 
U.S.  parts  companies? 

Answer.  No.  They  have  been  left  out  of 
this  agreement  and  still  say  they  will  lose 
sales  later  In  the  Canadian  market. 

Question.  Do  the  United  Auto  Workers 
Union  and  the  U.S.  auto  companies  ap- 
prove? 

Answer.  The  UAW  has  given  its  general 
approval.  U.S.  companies  were  involved  in 
the  negotiations  through  their  Canadian 
subsidiaries. 

Question.  What  happens  to  U.S.  companies 
and  workers  who  are  displaced? 

Answer.  The  Government  has  promised  to 
include  economic  adjustment  benefits  In  the 
legislation.  This  would  give  financial  aid  to 
firms  and  workers  through  loans,  relocation 
expenses,  and  Job  training. 

Question.  Will  the  United  States  lose  Jobs 
to  Canada? 

Answer.  This  could  happen  in  particular 
cases  though  officials  say  the  total  result  will 
be  a  gain  in  Jobs  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 

Canadian  auto  production  probably  will 
expand  faster  than  U.S.  production,  though 
both  indiistries  will  continue  to  grow. 

Question.  Is  this  the  first  step  toward 
complete  free  trade  with  Canada?  Will  it 
spread  to  other  products? 

Answer.  Probably  not.  This  agreement  in- 
volves limited  free  trade  for  auto  manufac- 
turers, not  consumers. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  18, 
1965] 

United  States  and  Canada  Agree  To  Drop 
Tariffs  on  Vehicles  at  Manttfactttrer's 
Level — Original  Equipment  Parts  Are 
Included;  Congress  Must  Approve;  UAW 
Is  Opposed 

The  United  States  and  Canada  agreed  to 
eliminate  tariffs  on  vehicles  and  original 
equipment  parts  moving  across  the  border 
from  manufacturer  to  manufacturer.  One 
ultimate  effect  of  the  move  is  expected  to  be 
increased  employment  and  output  in  the 
Canadian  auto  Industry. 

The  agreement,  signed  Saturday  at  the 
LBJ  Ranch  in  Texas  by  President  Johnson 
and  Canadian  Prime  Minister  Pearson,  Is 
subject  to  congressional  approval.  Such  ap- 
proval which  the  administration  hopes  would 
be  retroactive  to  mid-January  could  be  de- 
layed by  action  of  the  United  Auto  Workers. 

The  auto  union  has  said  it  will  oppose  the 
pact,  unless  it  contains  guarantees  for  any 
autoworkers  laid  off  as  a  result  of  the  agree- 
ment. And  U.S.  parts  makers  are  likely  to 
oppose  the  plan,  too. 

The  accord  would  remove  tariffs  on  an  es- 
timated $700  million  of  trade,  nearly  10  per- 
cent of  the  annual  $8  billion  of  commerce 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  And 
officials  of  both  countries  indicated  the  pact 
could  be  a  forerunner  of  similar  agreements 
for  other  industries,  although  none  was 
specified. 

UNITED    states    TO   SEEK    GATT    WAIVER 

The  United  States  also  will  seek  a  waiver 
from  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  of  its  requirement  that  all  other 
member  nations  receive  as  big  a  break  on 
tariff  concessions  as  any  one  nation  is  given. 

Canada,  by  what  is  in  effect  an  executive 
order,  removed  its  automotive  tariffs  over 
the  weekend.  It  extended  the  duty-free 
treatment  to  all  countries  and  thus  It 
needn't  seek  the  waiver  from  GATT. 


Major  U.S.  automakers  have  given  the 
Canadian  Government  "assurances  in  wrltlnii 
that  their  Canadian  output  will  be  increased 
a  government  spokesman  said  in  Ottawa 
Another  Canadian  spokesman  said,  that  as « 
result  of  the  agreement  Canada  hopes  to  In- 
crease  its  share  of  North  American  auto  out- 
put  to  6  percent  from  4  percent.  He  added 
that  the  pact  should  provide  at  least  6,000 
new  Jobs  in  Canada. 

The  agreement  is  expected  to  result  even- 
tually in  a  cut  in  Canadian  car  prices,  which 
ciirrently  average  about  18  percent  higher 
than  U.S.  prices.  But  such  price  cuts  wont 
be  possible  "for  some  time,"  according  to  Earl 
K.  Brownridge,  president  of  American  Motor* 
(Canada),  Ltd.,  and  head  of  the  Canadian 
Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Association. 

Mr.  Brownridge  added:  "Attaining  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  agreement  will  require  long- 
term  plans  for  new  and  heavy  capital  invest- 
ment by  motor-vehicle  and  parts  manufac- 
turers. New  plants  and  machines  and  reno- 
vation of  production  facilities  must  be 
started  as  present  operations  help  generate 
the  needed  capital." 

U.S.  AUTO  FIRMS  BACK  ACCORD 

The  big  U.S.  automakers,  which  control 
most  of  the  Canadian  auto  industry  through 
subsidiaries,  support  the  new  agreement 
Henry  Ford  II,  chairman  of  Ford  Motor  Co., 
said  It  "will  help  the  motor  vehicle  indus- 
tries of  both  countries  to  give  their  cus- 
tomers still  greater  value."  Frederic  G.  Don- 
ner,  chairman  of  General  Motors  Corp.,  called 
It  "an  important  step  toward  the  free  flow 
of  trade." 

But  Walter  Reuther,  head  of  the  big 
United  Auto  Workers,  had  reservations.  He 
warned:  "Much  as  we  would  like  to  see  the 
new  agreement  come  into  effect,  we  will, 
nevertheless,  have  no  alternative  but  to  op- 
pose any  implementing  legislation  that  fails 
to  provide  definite  assurance  of  genuinely 
adequate  protection  for  the  affected  workers 
and  their  families." 

He  also  said  that  because  of  lower  produc- 
tion costs  in  Canada  that  would  result  from 
the  agreement,  "the  Industry  is  morally  ob- 
ligated to  pass  those  cost  savings  on  to  con- 
sumers in  lower  prices." 

Until  last  weekend,  the  ordinary  Canadian 
import  duty  on  vehicles  and  parts  generally 
ranged  from  17»4  to  25  percent.  But,  under 
a  policy  effective  In  November  1963,  an  auto- 
maker in  Canada  was  allowed  to  bring  in 
duty  free  a  dollar's  worth  of  autos  or  parts 
for  every  dollar's  worth  of  Increase  in  that 
maker's  exports  over  a  base  period.  The  U.S. 
Import  duties  on  vehicles  and  parts  have 
been  6 '72  to  8>4  percent. 

Canada  had  instituted  the  November  ar- 
rangement to  stimulate  exports,  both  to  ease 
balance-of-payments  problems  and  to  en- 
courage Canadian  auto  production. 

U.S.  makers  of  auto  parts  had  objected  to 
the  November  1963  arrangement  because  It 
encouraged  Increased  Canadian  manufacture 
of  auto  parts  for  the  U.S.  market.  And  in- 
dustry observers  say  the  parts  makers  prob- 
ably will  object  to  the  new  pact,  too,  as  It 
would  encourage  the  trend. 

The  parts  makers  had  contended  the  1963 
policy  provided  for  Illegal  rebates,  and  they 
had  asked  the  U.S.  Government  to  impofl* 
retaliatory  tariffs  against  Canada.  The  Gov- 
ernment had  the  request  under  considera- 
tion, and  the  possible  retaliation  against 
Canada  was  one  reason  for  that  nation's  d** 
sire  for  the  agreement  that  was  signed  over 
the  weekend. 

SIGNING    IS    ON    LAWN    OF    RANCH 

The  signing  of  the  pact,  which  averted 
what  officials  feared  could  have  been  a  widen- 
ing trade  war  with  Canada,  took  place  un- 
der Informal  and  adverse  conditions  that 
might  have  accompanied  the  hasty  signing  of 
a  truce  ending  hostilities.  Even  though  b 
25-mlle-an-hour  wind  sharpened  the  effects 
of  near-freezing  temperatures,  the  President 
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and  the  Prime  Minister  sat  without  topcoats 
at  two  weathered  redwood  picnic  tables  on 
the  front  lawn  of  the  LBJ  Ranch. 

Recalling  that  the  two  nations  had  faced 
erave  difficulties  over  autos,  Mr.  Johnson 
described  the  pact  as  a  historic  step  down 
the  road  of  understanding.  While  stressing 
that  the  auto  industry  is  particularly  suited 
for  free  trade,  Mr.  Pearson  added  that  he  is 
"certainly  anxious  to  look  at  other  indus- 
tries" for  which  trade  barriers  may  be  eased. 

It  Is  hoped,  he  added,  that  agreement  will 
come  soon  on  proposals  to  let  Canadian  air- 
lines serve  more  U.S.  points,  but  he  didn't 
go  into  detail.  Canadian  and  many  other 
foreign  airlines  have  for  a  long  time  wanted 
rights  to  serve  more  U.S.  cities. 

Duties  will  still  apply  on  auto  repair  and 
replacement  parts  moving  between  the  two 
countries,  chiefly  because  it's  feared  that 
small,  high-cost  Canadip.n  makers  of  repair 
parts  couldn't  face  tariff-free  competition. 

The  agreement  broadly  covers  trucks  and 
buses,  and  their  new  parts,  as  well  as  pas- 
senger cars  and  new  parts  for  them.  But  it 
excludes  tires  and  tubes  destined  for  new 
Canadian  autos,  and  it  excludes  certain  spe- 
cialized vehicles  such  as  fire  engines  and 
concrete  mixers. 

ADVANTAGES    FOR    UNITED     STATES    LISTED 

The  agreement's  major  advantages  for  the 
United  States,  officials  said,  are  that  it  pro- 
vides a  constructive,  forward-looking  solu- 
tion to  a  nettlesome  trade  problem,  that  it 
promises  to  expand  tctal  North  American 
auto  and  parts  activity,  and  that  it  should 
contribute  to  the  overall  commercial  rela- 
tionship and  friendly  association  with  Can- 
ada. 

The  agreement  Is  to  "continue  Indefinite- 
ly" but  may  be  ended  by  either  party  on  12 
■months'  written  notice.  A  comprehensive 
review  of  resulting  developments  is  to  be 
made  by  January  1, 1968. 

The  Canadians  agreed  only  to  remove  the 
tariff  on  new  vehicles  and  parts  imported  by 
an  auto  manufacturer.  Thus,  the  old  tariff 
will  continue  to  discourage  a  Canadian  citi- 
zen from  undercutting  home  production  by 
personally  bringing  in  a  new  U.S.  car,  which 
typically  would  be  substantially  cheaper  than 
a  comparable  model  produced  In  Canada. 

The  agreement  would  cost  the  United 
States  $6  million  a  year  In  customs  duties. 
Government  officials  estimate.  The  revenue 
loss  to  Canada  could  be  as  much  as  $50  mil- 
lion a  year,  they  said,  but  they  noted  that 
the  rebate  plan  was  costing  Canada  some  of 
that  anyway. 

The  United  States  sold  about  $600  million 
of  automotive  goods  to  Canada  last  year  and 
bought  products  valued  at  $72  million. 

The  agreement  also  provides  for  duty-free 
Import  to  the  United  States  of  European- 
make  cars  manufactiu-ed  in  Canada.  At 
present,  Volvo  autos  are  assembled  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  French  Renault  and  Peugeot  cars 
are  scheduled  to  be  produced  In  Quebec  by 
next  fall.; 

IProm  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Jan.  18,  1965] 
AtTTo  Industry   Hails  Tariff  Eliminations 

DETRorr,  Mich. — The  automotive  indus- 
try— both  management  and  labor — Friday 
night  hailed  as  good  news  the  announcement 
of  a  United  States-Canadian  treaty  eliminat- 
ing tariffs  on  autos  and  parts. 

Top  executives  from  General  Motors,  Ford, 
Chrysler,  American  Motors,  and  United  Auto 
Workers  Union  President  Walter  P.  Reuther 
all  Issued  statements  praising  the  treaty  and 
promising  their  cooperation. 

GM  Board  Chairman  Frederic  G.  Donner 
said  his  firm  agreed  with  the  objectives  of  the 
treaty  and  will  cooperate  fully  to  Implement 
the  program  and  make  every  effort  to  assure 
Its  success. 

Ford  Board  Chairman  Henry  Ford  n  called 
the  agreement  "an  historic  event."  He  said 
"I  have  long  believed  that  the  elimination  of 


artificial  obstacles  to  international  trade  is 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  promote  economic 
development  and  to  strengthen  the  ties  of 
friendship  and  understanding  between  na- 
tions." 

AN   ENCOURAGING    STEP 

Chrysler  President  Lynn  A.  Townsend,  who 
long  has  been  an  advocate  of  a  North  Ameri- 
can common  market,  called  the  treaty  an  en- 
couraging step  toward  the  full  realization  of 
the  kind  of  economic  partnership  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  that  we  all 
know  is  possible. 

AM  President  Roy  Abernethy  said  the  con- 
sumers and  the  economies  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada  should  ultimately  benefit 
from  the  long  range  effects  of  programs  to 
eliminate  trade  barriers  between  the  two 
countries. 

(Abernethy  added:  "We  can  see  increasing 
potential  benefits  for  Wisconsin.  When  we 
had  no  Canadian  plant.  In  1958,  we  sold 
roughly  5,000  Ramblers  in  Canada.  In  1964, 
with  a  plant  in  Brampton,  Ont.,  we  sold 
35,000  Ramblers.  Since  these  cars  contain 
40  percent  American  content.  It  is  evident 
that  this  has  been  beneficial  to  Wisconsin.") 

Reuther  said  the  union  was  pleased  an 
agreement  has  been  worked  out  by  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  Governments  to  provide 
for  a  common  market  in  automobiles  and 
parts. 

NOT   FOR    SOME   TIME 

Earl  K.  Brownridge,  president  of  American 
Motors  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  and  president  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Association, 
voiced,  the  support  of  the  Canadian  manufac- 
turers' grdup  for  the  objectives  of  the  treaty. 

"While,  as  a  result  of  the  agreement," 
Brownridge  said,  "there  could  be  a  narrow- 
ing of  the  cost  differential  between  vehicles 
produced  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
over  a  period  of  years,  no  such  narrowing 
will  be  possible  for  some  time. 

"The  inflationary  forces  in  current  labor 
contracts  In  several  industries  could  be  felt 
before  the  economics  of  the  agreement  come 
into  effect." 

However,  he  conceded,  "there  Is  no  doubt 
that  the  trade  agreement  should  lead  to 
additional  economic  production  In  Canada 
of  vehicles  and  parts." 

Officials  said  that  while  the  Canadian  re- 
strictions had  helped  to  shield  the  smaller 
Canadian  auto  Industry  from  U.S.  competi- 
tion, they  also  had  perpetuated  uneconomic 
production  runs,  higher  costs  In  Canada, 
higher  priced  cars  for  Canadian  consumers, 
and  a  smaller  total  North  American  market. 

Officials  also  said  total  auto  production  on 
both  sides  of  the  border  and  trade  between 
the  two  countries  could  be  expected  to  ex- 
pand.   

[Prom  the  Detroit  News,  Jan.  13,  1965] 

United  States-Canadian  Auto  Pact — A  Free 

Trade  Signpost 

The  American-Canadian  agreement  for  free 
trade  In  autos  and  auto  parts  Is  historic. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  because 
this  Is  a  first  foot  In  the  free  trade  door  that 
both  nations  are  going  to  zip  merrily  along 
Into  a  customs  union  or  a  common  market  in 
the  style  of  the  Six  In  Europe.  That  has  long 
been  a  dream  of  forward-looking  people  In 
both  nations.  But  when  attempts  have  been 
made  previously  to  bring  the  dream  to  reality 
the  deal  was  botched  and  national  differences 
were  exacerbated  rather  than  composed. 

It  doesn't  need  a  crystal  ball  to  forecast 
that  in  some  quarters  there  will  be  screams 
over  the  agreement  signed  by  President 
Johnson  and  Prime  Minister  Pearson  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pedernales,  a  pact  still  subject 
to  congressional  approval. 

Some  sections  of  the  auto  Industry  will  be 
hurt  and  some  workers  are  going  to  protest. 
But  the  real  competitors  in  the  business  will 
welcome  the  pact  and  it's  the  noncompetitive 
who  will  be  miffed  that  their  tariff  cushion 
has  been  whisked  away. 


Among  the  consequences  that  will  flow 
from  the  agreement  Is  that  the  auto  Industry 
In  both  nations  will  be  able  to  rationalize 
Itself,  encouraging  production  in  response  to 
market,  labor  and  other  factors. 

Today  some  American-made  autos  include 
Canadian-made  parts.  Some  Canadian- 
assembled  cars  use  American -made  parts. 
The  Intricacies  of  coping  with  the  tariff  situ- 
ation has  given  producers  a  headache.  And 
what  has  made  it  more  pointless  has  been 
that  90  percent  of  Canadian  car  production 
comes  from  concerns  that  are  American  sub- 
sidiaries. 

Without  tariffs,  the  price  for  Canadians  of 
cars  made  In  Canada  will  drop  to  meet  the 
price  of  tariff-free  imported  cars  from  the 
United  States.  This  will  open  up  a  market, 
both  In  Canada  and  here,  for  Canadian 
makers.  Production  will  be  boosted  and  this 
win  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  Canadian  in- 
dustry generally. 

The  deal  will  be  of  material  help  to  Can- 
ada In  Its  chronic  trade  deficit  with  this 
country.  A  major  part  of  that  deficit  has 
been  in  the  intertradlng  and  supply  of  cars 
and  parts. 

American  auto  parts  makers  will  benefit, 
also.  They  were  selling  more  to  Canada  than 
Canada  could  sell  to  us,  so  2  years  ago  Can- 
ada granted  Its  auto  makers  a  duty  remis- 
sion— or  subsidy — to  promote  export  of  parts 
to  the  United  States.  Those  exports  rose 
quickly  from  $8  million  annually  to  $60 
million  last  year.  This  year  they  may  have 
headed  for  the  $200  million  mark. 

American  auto  parts  makers  were  angry— 
"Canadians  stealing  Jobs  from  American 
workers"  was  the  least  of  their  complaints. 
That  Canadian  duty  remission  will  be  wiped 
out  by  the  new  pact. 

Auto  Tariff  Pact  Historic — Johnson 
(By  Tom  Joyce) 

Johnson  City,  Tex.,  January  16. — At  a 
wide-ranging  press  conference  In  the  living 
room  of  his  LBJ  ranch.  President  Johnson 
today  hailed  the  new  auto  tariff  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  one 
of  the  most  significant  developments  In  his- 
tory between  the  two  nations. 

Mr.  Johnson,  In  an  especially  relaxed  and 
expansive  mood,  talked  with  newsmen  for 
nearly  45  minutes  before  taking  them  on  a 
long  inspection  tour  of  the  ranch. 

The  auto  tariff  agreement  was  signed  at 
the  ranch  this  morning  by  Mr.  Johnson  and 
Canadian  Prime  Minister  Lester  Pearson. 

SIGN  AT  picnic  TABLE 

The  signing  ceremonies  took  place  at  a 
rustic  picnic  table  on  the  lawn  in  front  of 
the  two-story  ranchhouse. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  accompanied  by  Secretary- 
of  State  Dean  Rusk.  With  the  Canadian 
Prime  Minister  was  his  Secretary  of  External 
Affairs,  Paul  Martin. 

Mr.  Johnson  described  the  unusual  cere- 
monies as  probably  the  first  time  such  an 
Important  document  was  signed  at  a  picnic 
table  in  Texas. 

PRESroENT  IN  BOOTS 

Although  the  temperature  was  a  biting 
36  degrees,  the  President  was  bareheaded  and 
wore  only  a  sport  coat  over  a  cowboy  shirt. 
He  also  wore  cowboy  boots. 

The  Canadian  Prime  Minister  was  clad  in 
typical  conservative  bvisiness  attire  as  were 
the  other  signers. 

Pearson  described  the  agreement  as  "one 
of  the  most  Important  accords  ever  signed 
by  the  two  countries." 

He  said  he  was  confident  it  would  "in- 
crease the  auto  markets  in  both  countries." 
Mr.  Johnson  agreed. 

COVER  MANY  TOPICS 

Mr.  Pearson  arrived  at  the  ranch  yesterday 
primarily  to  deal  with  the  auto  tariff  ar- 
rangement. But  many  other  matters  were 
discussed. 
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Among  them,  according  to  Mr.  Pearson, 
were  problems  concerning  the  Unted  Nations, 
the  war  In  southeast  Asia,  Canada's  ex- 
panded trade  with  Red  China  and  Canada's 
hope  of  getting  improved  air  routes  into  the 
United  States. 

The  United  States  has  been  attempting 
to  persuade  Canada  to  become  actively  in- 
volved in  the  war  in  South  Vietnam.  Pear- 
son acknowledged  that  this  was  discussed 
today.  He  emphasized  that  there  "was  no 
commitment,"  but  that  Canada  will  "try  to 
be  helpful  to  the  extent  of  our  limited  re- 
sources." 

COME  ON  LESTER 

Minutes  after  the  signing  President  John- 
son jumped  into  the  driver's  seat  of  one  of 
his  electric  golf  carts  and  said: 

"Come  on,  Lester." 

The  Canadian  Prime  Minister,  his  wife, 
and  other  members  of  the  party  also  climbed 
aboard  and  the  President  drove  them  off  to  a 
waiting  helicopter  at  the  airstrip  behind  the 
ranchhouse. 

Mr.  Johnson  walked  arm  in  arm  with  the 
Prime  Minister  up  to  the  door  of  the  heli- 
copter. 

After  the  Pearsons  had  left,  Mr.  Johnson 
Invited  about  60  newsmen  into  the  living 
room  to  get  warm. 

Once  Inside  he  picked  up  the  white  tele- 
phone on  his  desk  and  said  to  the  other 
end  of  the  line: 

"Bring  coffee  for  30,  40,  or  50  people." 

Mr.  Johnson  relaxed  in  his  padded  rock- 
ing chair  and  began  fielding  questions  about 
issues  ranging  from  the  war  in  Vietnam  to 
the  illness  of  Winston  Churchill. 

He  was  asked  about  the  recent  loss  of 
American  Jet  planes  in  southeast  Asia  arid 
whether  he  would  go  into  detail  about  mili- 
tary operations  there.    The  President  replied : 

"I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  public  policy  to 
go  into  detail  on  military  operations." 

On  the  questions  of  tlie  bvidget  the  Presi- 
dent will  submit  to  Congress  later  this 
month,  he  was  asked  if  the  administration 
still  feels  that  it  can  keep  it  below  $100  mil- 
lion figure.    Mr.  Johnson  answered: 

"We  finished  work  on  about  one-third  of 
the  budget  last  night.  I  don't  want  to  get 
into  a  numbers  game — I  always  lose. 

"What  is  sicred  about  a  $100  million 
budget,  a  S99  million  budget  or  a  $102  mil- 
lion budget?  I  hope  to  put  in  everything  I 
believe  is  necessary." 

The  President  also  talked  about  the  Na- 
tion's economy  and  said  the  gross  national 
product  (total  goods  and  services)  is  now 
more  than  $35  billion  higher  than  a  year 
ago. 

SEES    HEALTHY    GROWTH 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  said 
civilian  employment  hac  been  running  1.5 
million  above  a  year  ago  and  described  It 
as  the  largest  gain  in  the  current  business 
expansion. 

In  wrapping  up  the  economic  outlook,  the 
President  predicted,  "v/ith  the  cooperation  of 
business  and  labor  a  healthy  and  continued 
expansion." 

The  President  also  was  asked  about  the 
NATO  alliance  and  the  proposal  for  a  multi- 
lateral force  of  Polaris-carrying  surface  ships 
manned  by  mixed  allied  crews. 

This  proposal,  a  U.S.  plan  to  permit  non- 
nuclear  members  of  NATO  to  participate  in 
nuclear  defense  while  avoiding  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons,  has  drawn  lukewarm 
enthusiasm  outside  of  America. 

SEEK    NEW    ACCORDS 

Mr.  Johnson  said,  however,  that  the  force 
is  still  a  sincere  goal  of  the  United  States 
and  that  we  will  continue  to  press  for  It. 

The  Idea  has  generated  bitterness  within 
the  alliancs,  especially  on  the  part  of  France, 
and  has  the  backing  only  of  West  Germany. 

Talking  about  the  alliance  generally,  the 
President  said  he  disagrees  that  It  Is  in  a 
state  of  disarray  and  added  the  United  States 


is  working  to  develop  new  agreements  within 
the  alliance. 

Returning  to  the  new  automobile  trade 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  the  President  said:  "Both  the  pro- 
ducers and  workers  will  be  pleased  with  the 
results  of  the  agreement." 

He  added: 

"Two  years  ago  it  appeared  that  our  two 
coiintrles  might  have  grave  differences  In 
this  great  field  of  trade.  We  faced  a  choice 
between  the  road  of  stroke  and  counterstroke 
(conterveiling  tariffs)  and  the  road  of  under- 
standing and  cooperation. 

"We  have  taken  the  road  of  understand- 
ing. The  agreement  Is  the  results  of  hard 
work  on  both  sides  along  that  road." 


[From  the  Detroit  News,  Jan.  15, 1965] 

United  States,  Canada  Sign  Ban  on  Auto 

Tariff 

(By  Tom  Joyce) 

Johnson  City,  Tex.,  January  16. — In  a 
major  move  toward  expanding  United  States- 
Canadian  trade  relations.  President  John- 
."5011  and  Prime  Minister  Lsster  B.  Pearson 
signed  an  agreement  today  abolishing  auto- 
mobile tariffs  between  the  two  countries. 

The  agreement,  which  requires  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress,  also  applies  to  original 
automobile  parts,  trucks,  and  buses. 

It  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  moat  signifi- 
cant developments  in  trading  history  with 
Canada. 

The  Canadian  Prime  Minister  and  Mr. 
Johnson  are  meeting  at  the  LBJ  Ranch  ne;'.r 
here  for  a  weekend  of  talks  on  a  variety  of 
subjects.  But  the  signing  of  the  trade  agree- 
ment is  clearly  the  most  important  phase  of 
the  meeting,  attended  also  by  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  and  Paul  Martin,  Canadian 
Minister  of  External  Affairs. 

to  strengthen  ties 

The  purpose  of  the  agreement,  according 
to  the  official  document,  is  to  "strengthen 
economic  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries." 

"This  can  best  be  achieved,"  the  agree- 
ment continues,  "through  stimulation  of 
economic  growth  and  through  expansion  of 
marke'us  available  to  producers  in  both  coun- 
tries within  the  framework  of  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  both  countries  of  promoting 
miiltilateral  trade." 

Canada,  which  can  make  the  move  at  the 
cabinet  level  without  approval  of  Parlia- 
ment, Is  expected  to  wipe  out  tariffs  Imme- 
diately. 

In  the  United  States,  congressional  ap- 
proval Is  required  because  under  the  1962 
trade  expansion  law  the  President  has  only 
the  authority  to  work  out  50-percent  recip- 
rocal tariff  cuts. 

MORE  CANADIAN  SALES 

More  cars  are  expected  to  be  sold  In  Can- 
ada as  a  result  of  the  agreement.  But  they 
will  contain  more  Canadlan-bullt  parts. 

Even  though  wages  are  lower  in  Canada, 
the  price  of  avitomobiles  manufactured  In 
that  country  is  about  18  percent  higher  than 
for  comparable  models  made  in  the  United 
States. 

The  chief  reason  Is  the  lower  volume  of 
output. 

It  is  hoped  as  a  result  of  the  agreement 
that  Canadian  production  will  concentrate  on 
a  limited  number  of  finished  automobiles 
while  building  up  an  eflBclent  original  parts 
supply  operation  to  feed  American  assembly 
lines. 

TARIFFS    COMPARED 

The  Canadian  duty  on  American-made  new 
cars  and  trucks  going  Into  the  country  has 
been  17.5  percent  and  up  to  25  percent  on 
parts.  The  U.S.  duty  has  been  much  lower, 
6.5  percent  for  new  cars  and  trucks  and  8.5 
percent  on  parts  and  accessories. 

Production  of  automobiles  in  Canada  Is 
almost  entirely  In  the  hands  of  U.S.  firms 


of  subsidiaries — General  Motors,  Pord, 
Chrysler,  American  Motors,  Studebaker,  In-' 
ternational  Harvester,  Kaiser,  and  others. 

Canada,  which  has  been  running  an  ad- 
verse trade  balance  with  the  United  States 
at  the  rate  of  about  $700  mlllon  a  year  for 
some  time,  has  been  seeking  a  bigger  share 
of  the  North  American  automobile  and  auto 
parts  market. 

NATIONS     negotiate 

Last  year  Canada  exported  about  $50  mil- 
lion in  parts  to  the  United  States  at  the 
same  time  she  Imported  about  $600  million 
In  U.S.  automotive  products,  contributing 
heavily  to  her  trade  deficit. 

Canadian  and  American  officials  have  been 
working  on  the  move  to  abolish  the  tarifls 
for  many  months. 

The  negotiations  took  place  against  a  back- 
ground of  discord  over  Canada's  adoption  of 
an  Involved  system  of  bonuses  designed  to 
increase  export  of  Canadian-made  parts  to 
the  United  States. 

This  was  aimed  at  making  it  profitable  for 
American  producers  to  buy  more  made-in- 
Canada  com.ponents  for  U.S.  models,  at  the 
expense  of  U.S.  supplier  firms,  such  as  manu- 
facturers of  radiators. 

Under  the  plan,  which  is  now  academic, 
Canada  rebated  duties  to  companies  that  ex- 
ported Canadian-made  components  to  the 
United  States. 

Because  the  same  companies  bought  parts 
In  the  United  States.  It  was  easy  for  them  to 
buy  from  Canada  and  win  the  rebate. 

BONTTS     plan's     WORKING 

It  worked  like  this:  Companies  Importing 
a  component  and  paying  a  25  percent  duty 
could  get  a  rebate  if  they  bought  other  goods 
in  Canada  and  shipped  to  an  American  plant 
for  use.  The  bonus  plan  went  into  effect  In 
November  1963. 

It  ran  into  bitter  opposition  In  the  United 
States,  where  partsmakers  filed  a  suit  to 
force  the  Treasury  Department  to  enact 
countervailing  duties  on  auto  parts  Imported 
from  Canada. 

Whife  Hotise  sources  E^nid  that  replacement 
parts  were  excluded  from  the  tariff-killing 
agreement  because  it  was  felt  Inclusion  would 
have  dealt  too  harsh  a  blow  to  Canada's 
burgeoning  parts  industry. 

labor  affected 

Some  displacement  of  labor  In  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  the  move  Is  felt  to  be 
inevitable.  But  the  Impact  Is  expected  to 
be  lessened  as  more  cars  are  sold  In  Canada. 

In  the  meantime,  White  House  sources  said 
the  President  will  ask  Congress  to  provide 
help  for  effected  workers  under  the  1962 
Trade  Expansion  Act. 

This  provides  for  aid  to  workers  in  import- 
stricken  industries.  But  conditions  for  get- 
ting help  unc'er  the  act  are  rigid  and  so  far 
all  applications  have  been  rejected. 

Under  consideration  is  a  v-roposal  for  eas- 
ing the  assistance  eligibility  requirements, 
especially  for  any  workers  injured  under  the 
new  agreement. 

In  addition  to  congressional  approval,  the 
United  States  also  must  get  permission  from 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT). 

expect  approval 

But  Government  spokesmen  said  they  an- 
ticipate little  if  any  trouble  in  getting  a 
waiver  from  the  62-natlon  trade  group  be- 
cause the  United  States-Canadian  auto  in- 
dustries are  particularly  interrelated. 

Nevertheless,  some  West  European  coun- 
tries and  Japan,  exporters  of  cars  and  parts 
to  the  United  States,  are  not  expected  to  be 
Jqj-ous.  The  majority  of  countries  in  GATT. 
however,  have  little  or  no  interest  in  auto 
tariffs. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  can  argue  that 
in  the  round  of  so-called  Kennedy  negotia- 
tions, where  50-percent  duty  cuts  are  ex- 
pected, all  auto  tariffs  will  drop  sharply. 
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INDUSTRY    sheltered 

Another  aspect  of  the  agreement  Is  that 
it  automatically  relieves  carmakers  of  con- 
forming with  the  60-percent  content  require- 
ment imposed  by  Canada— requiring  up  to 
S  percent  of  Canadian  parts  and  labor  in 
the  finished  automobile. 

This  like  the  high  tariff  wall,  has  helped 
shelter'  producers  in  Canada  from  U.S.  com- 
petition. 

But  the  measures  also  worked  to  create 
costly  production  operations  in  the  country. 

The  whole  Idea  behind  the  new  move,  ac- 
rordinK  to  both  United  States  and  Canadian 
sources  is  to  stimulate  the  North  American 
auto  industry  so  both  countries  will  benefit. 

White  House  aids  said  It  should  result  In 
substantially  Increased  markets  above  the 
increases  which  otherwise  would  develop. 

STEP    IS    COMMENDED 

And  beyond  the  auto  industry,  the  United 
States  "considers  this  step  toward  freer  trade 
to  be  a  highly  desirable  direction  so  far  as 
the  broad  United  States-Canadian  commer- 
cial relationships  are  concerned." 

Canada  is  now  the  world's  sixth  largest 
consumer  of  autos  and  other  motor  vehicles. 
When  all  the  figures  are  In,  1964  sales  are 
expected  to  exceed  700,000  units.  The  Cana- 
dian market  Is  growing  more  rapidly  than 
the  U.S.  market. 

The  United  States,  according  to  Informed 
sources,  was  motivated  also  by  other  con- 
siderations. 

One  Is  that  it  feels  considerations  that 
invoke  countervailing  duties  would  damage 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  not  only 
in  trade  but  in  other  areas  as  well. 

In  addition  to  this,  President  Johnson  is 
seeking  a  more  unified  front  with  Canada  in 
foreign  affairs.  Among  other  things,  he 
would  like  to  see  Canada  committed  in  Viet- 
nam.   

Windsor-Detroit  Ties  Bolstered 
(By  Michael  Parks) 

Economic  links  between  Detroit  and  Wind- 
sor will  be  considerably  tightened  when  the 
proposed  automotive  free  trade  arrangement 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  goes 
Into  effect. 

The  Interdependence  could  mean,  for  in- 
stance, that  a  strike  at  a  Windsor  parts  plant 
would  soon  disable  the  Detroit  assembly  It 
serves. 

A  second  expected  effect  is  Increased  busi- 
ness for  independent  Michigan  and  Ontario 
part  suppliers  and  more  Jobs  in  the  two 
metropolitan  areas  especially  Windsor. 

It  could  also  lead,  observers  feel,  to  free 
trade  In  other  products,  and  perhaps  ulti- 
mately result  in  a  Canadian-American  com- 
mon market. 

AIM    OP   AGREEMENT 

The  automotive  free  trade  arrangement, 
signed  today,  was  worked  out  by  United 
States  and  Canadian  Governments  and  the 
three  major  auto  makers  in  an  effort  to  In- 
tegrate North  American  production  facilities 
by  dropping  tariffs  or  Import  taxes  on  cars 
or  auto  parts. 

It  will  affect  all  Cadanian  production,  one- 
quarter  of  which  is  in  Windsor,  and  even- 
tually about  a  fourth  of  U.S.  production, 
auto  company  spokesmen  said. 

The  agreement  removes  U.S.  tariffs  of  6.5 
percent  on  assembled  cars  and  trucks  and 
8.5  percent  on  parts  and  Canadian  duties  of 
17.5  percent  on  vehicles  and  25  percent  on 
parts. 

The  arrangement  still  must  be  approved  by 
Congress.  Opposition  is  expected  there  In 
behalf  of  parts  siippliers  who  stand  to  lose 
business  to  Canadian  firms  and  those  U.S. 
plants  nearer  Canadian  automotive  centers. 
The  major  auto  firms,  however,  have  ap- 
proved and  praised  the  plan. 


PREDICTIONS    MADE 

Specific  results  of  the  new  program  are  not 
known,  but  Government  and  auto  company 
officials  predicted  these  general  develop- 
ments : 

An  increase  of  about  $369  million  In  the 
annual  factor  value  of  vehicles  and  parts 
made  In  Canada  over  the  current  $300  mil- 
lion. 

Transfer  of  parts  manufacturing  to  plants 
nearer  Canadian-American  production  com- 
plexes, like  Detroit- Windsor,  from  those  fur- 
ther away.  A  Detroit  assembly  line  might 
then  use  parts  from  a  closer  Ontario  firm 
that  it  had  been  buying  In  Indiana  or  Ohio. 

Substantially  lower— $250  to  $400 — prices 
for  Canadian  car  buyers  over  the  next  5 
years  and  slightly  lower  car  prices  for  U.S. 
consumers  in  3  or  4  years.  Inflation  could 
reduce  these  amounts,  however. 

Greatly  stimulated  new  car  sales  in  Can- 
ada resulting  from  the  lower  prices.  Sales 
could  rise  according  to  one  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment estimate,  by  as  much  as  30  percent 
by  1970  even  if  the  country's  economy  does 
not  grow  proportionately. 

An  estimated  60,000  additional  Jobs  in  the 
Canadian  auto  Industry  by  1970  as  produc- 
tion and  purchases  increase  and  prices  drop. 
About  10.000  jobs  are  expected  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  U.S.  border  cities,  too,  as  a  result 
of  the  program. 

TWO  cities  affected 

Detroit  and  Windsor,  because  of  their  exist- 
ing links  and  their  status  as  automotive 
capitals  of  their  respective  countries,  are  ex- 
pected to  be  among  the  first  and  most  greatly 
affected  areas. 

A  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  trade  offi- 
cial In  Ottawa  said  both  countries  would 
gain  by  what  he  called  rationalization  of 
the  industry — the  prospect  of  carrying  out 
production  of  various  parts  in  whichever 
locale  offers  the  greatest  efficiency  without 
artificial  barriers  or  Incentives. 

A  Canadian  counterpart  In  Detroit  said  his 
country  has  been  running  a  consistent  trade 
deficit  with  the  United  States  on  automobiles 
and  parts,  now  about  $600  million  a  year. 

To  rectify  this,  he  explained,  Canada  es- 
tablished an  "export  incentive"  program  in 
November  1963,  which  gave  auto  firms  a  $1 
Import  exemption  for  each  $1  of  goods  ex- 
ported over  a  certain  base. 

PARTS    makers    critical 

This  program  was  attacked  by  American 
parts  makers  who  asserted  it  hurt  domestic 
business  by  giving  a  subsidy  in  effect  for  the 
manufacture  of  parts  in  Canada  and  Is  there- 
fore illegal  imder  current  trade  agreements. 
The  free  trade  arrangements  was  designed  to 
replace  It. 

The  Independent  parts  suppliers,  members 
of  the  Automotive  Service  Industry  Associa- 
tion, have  also  criticized  the  new  plan  which 
they  say  "would  deny  us  free  access  to  the 
Canadian  market"  since  It  requires  auto  firms 
to  channel  as  much  production  as  economi- 
cally feasible  to  Canada. 

Added  Incentives  for  man\ifacturing  In 
Canada  are  lower  labor  costs  and  the  low 
exchange  rate  of  the  Canadian  dollar. 

plan    SPECIALIZ.ITION 

The  interlocking  of  regional  plants,  already 
begun  in  the  Detroit-Windsor  area  in  a 
limited  fashion  by  Chrysler  Corp.  and  the 
Ford  Motor  Co..  would  generally  have  Cana- 
dian plants  concentrate  on  certain  parts  for 
both  United  States  and  Canadian  produc- 
tion. 

Thus  a  Windsor  plant  now  makes  all  the 
engines  for  a  certain  PljTnouth  Valiant  model 
made  in  both  countries. 

Through  such  specialization  and  division 
of  labor,  Canadian  trade  officials  here  said, 
Canadian  auto  producers,  most  of  whom  are 
U.S.  subsidiaries,  will  cut  their  net  trade 
deficit  with  the  United  States  and  become 
effectively  Integrated. 


supported  by  townsend 
Chrysler  Corp.  President  Lynn  T.  Townsend 
hailed  the  agreement  as  an  encouraging  step 
toward  the  full  realization  of  the  kind  of 
economic  partnership  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 


[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press] 

United  States    and   Canada   Agree   To   End 

Most  Tariffs  on  Cars,  Parts 

(By  Robert  Boyd) 

The    United    States    and    Canada    agreed 

Friday  to  form  a  limited  "common  market" 

on  new  automobiles  and  auto  parts. 

The  agreement,  to  be  signed  by  President 
Johnson  and  Canadian  Prime  Minister  Les- 
ter Pearson  at  11  a.m.  Saturday  at  the  LBJ 
Ranch  In  Texas,  will  wipe  out  most  tariffs  on 
automotive  products  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

It  takes  effect  as  soon  as  enabling  leglsit- 
tion  Is  passed  by  Congress  and  the  Canadian 
Parliament.  It  also  applies  to  trucks,  buses, 
and  parts  for  those  vehicles. 

The  main  effect  of  the  agreement  will  be  to 
permit  Canadian  auto  plants  to  import  Amer- 
ican-made cars  and  parts  without  paying 
the  present  171/2  to  25  percent  duties  Imposed 
by  Canada. 

Canadian  auto  dealers  and  private  citizens 
will  still  have  to  pay  duty  on  American- 
built  cars  and  parts.  The  tariff  will  be  erased 
only  for  auto  manufacturers. 

Almost  all  Canadian  car  makers  are  sub- 
sidiaries of  American  firms. 

The  tariff  will  be  lifted  only  so  long  as  the 
Canadian  auto  plants  continue  to  produce 
at  existing  rates  or  higher. 

In  turn.  American  duties  of  from  &V2  to 
81/2  percent  on  Canadian-made  cars  and  parts 
will  be  abolished. 

American  auto  dealers  or  manufacturers 
and  private  citizens  will  be  able  to  buy  cars 
and  parts  duty-free  from  Canada. 

The  agreement  would  mean  that  Detrolters, 
for  example,  could  go  to  Windsor  and  buy 
a  Canadian-built  car,  or  auto  parts,  and  not 
have  to  pay  duty  to  bring  the  car  or  parts 
across  the  Detroit  River. 

But  Windsor  residents  who  bought  a  car 
or  parts  In  Detroit  would  have  to  pay  the 
regular  duty  to  bring  them  back  to  Windsor. 
The  purpose  of  the  agreement  as  stated 
in  a  text  issued  simultaneously  at  the  Texas 
ranch  and  in  Washington,  are: 

"To  create  a  broader  market  for  automo- 
tive products  within  which  the  full  benefits 
of  specialization  and  large-scale  production 
can  be  achieved. 

"To  liberalize  United  States  and  Canadian 
automotive  trade  •  •  •  to  enable  the  indus- 
tries of  both  countries  to  participate  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis  In  the  expanding  to- 
tal market  of  the  two  countries. 

"To  develop  conditions  in  which  market 
forces  may  operate  effectively  to  attain  the 
most  economic  pattern  of  investment,  pro- 
duction, nnd  trade." 

U.S.  officials  said  both  countries  would 
benefit  from  the  tariff  £uts. 

The  officials  said  no  estimate  of  Jobs  that 
might  be  added  to  the  Canadian  auto  indus- 
try was  available,  but  there  were  reports  that 
as  many  as  60,000  additional  workers  could  be 
employed. 

And  it  was  reported  that  Canadian  sub- 
sidiaries of  U.S.  auto  firms  had  assured  the 
Canadian  Government  that  they  would  in- 
crease annual  production  by  $250  million 
over  the  next  3  years. 

Further  details  of  the  assurances  were  de- 
scribed as  "commercial  secrets." 

Congress  is  expected  to  demand  a  full  dis- 
closure of  the  "secrets." 

Canada  obviously  looks  upon  the  agree- 
ment as  a  spur  to  its  auto  Industry,  but 
some  U.S.  cfficials  claimed  industry  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States  should  also  rise 
as  the  total  market  expands. 
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Such  thinking  is  based  on  the  theory  that 
a  large  common  market  trading  area  should 
permit  more  economical  car  production  and 
hence  increase  sales  in  both  countries. 

The  agreement  Is  also  expected  to  end,  or  at 
least  soothe,  the  United  States-Canadian  con- 
troversy over  a  "duty-remission  scheme" 
which  has  Irritated  U.S.  auto  parts  makers. 

This  scheme  Involves  rebates  of  Canadian 
tariffs  to  Canadian  auto  makers  who  Increase 
their  exports  to  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  termed  Illegal  and  unfair  by  independ- 
ent U.S.  parts  makers  who  do  not  have  man- 
ufacturing outlets  in  Canada. 

Complaints  by  these  parts  makers  In  Ohio, 
Wisconsin,  and  Missouri  may  cause  diffi- 
culty in  Congress  when  the  agreement  comes 
up  for  passage. 

Tahifp  Cut  Cheers  Auto  Firms,  UAW 
The  automotive  industry — both  manage- 
ment and  labor — Friday  hailed  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  United  States-Canadian 
treaty  eliminating  most  tariffs  on  autos  and 
parts. 

GM  Board  Chairman  Frederic  G.  Donner 
said  his  Arm  "will  cooperate  fully  to  imple- 
ment the  program  and  make  every  effort  to 
assure  its  success." 

Ford  Board  Chairman  Henry  Ford  n  called 
the  agreement  "an  historic  event.  I  have 
long  believed  that  the  elimination  of  arti- 
ficial obstacles  to  international  trade  is  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  promote  economic  de- 
velopment and  to  strengthen  the  ties  of 
friendship  and  understanding  between  na- 
tions," he  said. 

Chrysler  President  Lynn  A.  Townsend 
called  the  treaty  "an  encouraging  step  to- 
ward the  full  realization  of  the  kind  of 
economic  partnership  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  that  v/e  all  know  is 
possible." 

AMC  President  Roy  Abernethy  said  the 
consumers  and  the  economies  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada  "should  ultimately 
benefit  from  the  long-range  effects  of  pro- 
grams to  eliminate  trade  barriers  between 
the  two  countries." 

Reuther  said  the  union  was  "pleased  an 
agreement  has  been  worked  out  by  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  Governments  to 
provide  for  a  common  market  in  automobiles 
and  parts." 

Windsor's  two  biggest  auto  dealers — each 
claims  to  be  No.  1 — reacted  differently  to  the 
tariff-cutting  announcement. 

Burt  James,  owner  of  James  Chevrolet- 
Oldsmobile,  Ltd.,  was  elated. 

"I  think  it's  a  terrific  thing,"  he  said  in 
his  showroom  at  917  Goyeau.  "It  will  bring 
additional  people  into  the  car  market  be- 
cause of  reduced  prices.  It  will  make  more 
two-,  three-,  and  four-car  families." 

Al  Sternberg,  new  car  sales  manager  at 
Webster  Motors,  a  Ford  dealership,  saw  no 
such  a  bonanza. 

"Eventually  I  think  you'll  get  more  for 
your  money  on  cars,"  he  said  in  his  office  at 
485  Windsor.  "But  I  don't  think  prices  on 
most  cars  will  come  down." 

Both  said  they  are  convinced  Canadians 
will  continue  buying  their  cars  in  Canada, 
and  Americans  will  continue  buying  theirs 
in  the  United  States. 

Sternberg  said  the  new  agreement  would 
remove  tariffs  only  for  manufacturers  and 
business — an  individual  couldn't  hop  a  bus 
In  Canada,  buy  a  car  in  the  United  States 
and  drive  It  back  home  duty-free. 

Canadians  pay  more  for  their  cars. 

Dealers  said  that  a  Chevrolet  selling  for 
about  $2,950  In  Detroit  costs  about  $3,300  in 
Canada. 


[Prom  the  Kansas  City  Times,  Jan.  16.  1965] 
Tariff  Accord  After  Long  Fight  bt 
missourians 
(By  JohnR.  Cauley) 
Washington.— The       United       States-Ca- 
nadian agreement  which  will  eliminate  cus- 


tom duties  on  motor  vehicles  and  original 
parts  by  both  countries  climaxes  a  long  and 
successful  fight  on  discrimination  against 
American  manufacturers  in  which  two  of 
the  leading  participants  were  Senator  Stuart 
Symington,  Democrat,  of  Missouri,  and  Jack 
F.  Whitaker,  president  of  the  Whltaker  Cable 
Corp.,  of  Kansas  City. 

The  agreement  is  e.xpected  to  be  signed  to- 
day at  Johnson  City,  Tex. 

"Naturally  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  carrying  this  matter  through  to  a 
conclusion,"  Symington  said  last  night. 
"The  proposed  agreement  should  result  in 
holding  many  thousands  of  Jobs  in  Missouri." 

Senator  Symington  expressed  some  con- 
cern that  replacement  parts  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  agreement,  but  said  he  had 
assurances  the  matter  would  be  considered. 

growth  of  flow 

Last  year  Whitaker.  as  chairman  of  an  in- 
dustrywide committee,  wrote  President 
Johnson  that  due  to  the  Canadian  tariff  re- 
bating plan  the  Canadians  were  shipping 
motor  car  parts  into  this  country  at  the  rate 
of  $50  million  a  year — six  times  what  they 
were  shipping  2  years  ago. 

Whitaker  said  the  Canadian  intent,  which 
they  openly  expressed,  was  to  obtain  60,000 
Jobs  for  Canada  at  the  expense  of  American 
labor. 

The  Kansas  Citlan  asked  the  President  to 
order  the  Treasury  Secretary  to  place  coun- 
tervailing duties  on  the  importation  of  Ca- 
nadian parts. 

Symington  said  Whitaker  brought  the  Ca- 
nadian manipulation  to  his  attention  about 
2  years  ago  and  predicted  what  would  happen 
unless  something  was  done. 

"His  prediction  turned  out  to  be  only  too 
right,"  Symington  said. 

STUDE3AKER   IS   CITED 

The  Missouri  Senator  added  that  "when 
the  Studebaker  Corp.,  a  prominent  customer 
of  Whitaker,  saw  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall,  it  decided  to  move  Its  entire  assembly 
operation  to  Canada." 

Symington  said  he  Immediately  took  the 
issue  to  the  proper  Government  agencies 
and  later  as  a  member  of  the  Canadian  affairs 
subcommittee  obtained  a  hearing  to  investi- 
gate the  tariff  question. 

American  officials  said  last  night  that 
the  trouble  began  in  1962  when  Canada 
initiated  a  program  under  which  automo- 
bile companies  operating  In  Canada  were 
allowed  to  have  the  benefit  of  tariff-free 
treatment  on  certain  car  parts  through  the 
technique  of  tariff  rebates,  in  return  for  in- 
creased exports  of  cars  or  parts. 

This  Canadian  program  was  challenged  by 
Whitaker  and  others  in  the  industry  as  being 
contrary  to  a  section  of  our  basic  tariff  act 
concerned  with  foreign  bounties  or  grants 
on  exports  to  the  United  States. 

TRADE  war  seen 

Their  request  for  countervailing  duties  by 
the  United  States  as  a  counteraction  was 
not  granted  because,  as  officials  explained,  it 
was  believed  this  would  have  set  in  motion  a 
chain  reaction  of  retaliatory  protective  meas- 
ures and  a  trade  war  would  have  developed. 

Instead,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
began  discussions  in  an  effort  to  bring  peace. 
The  result  was  the  agreement  announced 
yesterday. 

Officials  said  the  tariff  rebate  scheme  which 
was  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  complaints 
will  be  dropped  by'  Canada,  probably  on 
Monday.  They  said  the  replacement-parts 
Issue  was  not  Included  because  a  study  Is 
needed  to  determine  its  impact  on  many 
small  firms. 

Officials  said  the  principal  concern  of  the 
Canadians  was  whether  their  car  Industry 
could  exist  in  the  face  of  the  concentration 
of  absentee  American  ownership.  Officials 
said  because  Americans  and  Canadians  live 
side  by  side  and  are  big  customers  of  each 


other  an  agreement  to  end  a  potentially  dis. 
astrous  trade  war  was  imperative. 

They  said  that  some  dislocations  would 
occur  in  the  parts  industry  with  perhaps 
some  American  parts  factories  moving  to 
Canada  and  some  Canadian  factories  to  the 
United  States. 

In  Kansas  City,  Jack  P.  Whitaker  said  last 
night,  "I  think  this  is  a  major  step  in  United 
States-Canadian  relationships,  and  if  we  are 
capable  of  taking  care  of  ourselves  competi- 
tively, it  should  work  out  to  the  best  for  both 
countries. 

Whitaker's  company,  which  Is  at  13th  and 
Burlington  Streets  In  North  Kansas  City, 
supplies  electrical  wiring  to  all  U.S.  motorl 
car  makers  except  General  Motors  Corp.,  and 
employs  about  1,000  persons  here. 

The  trade  pact  is  especially  beneficial  to 
Missouri,  Whitaker  said,  because  It  is  the 
second  largest  assembler  of  motor-cars  in  the 
United  States. 

"Without  the  agreement  we  would  have 
had  to  put  a  plant  in  Canada  to  Increase 
services  and  cut  costs,"  Whitaker  said.  "It 
Is  still  possible  we  may  have  to  move  part 
of  our  operation  to  Canada,  but  not  nearly 
as  probable  as  before." 


HOW  AND  WHY  WE  GOT  INTO 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  even  to 
those  of  us  who  lived  for  a  long  time 
with  the  problems  of  our  involvement  in 
southeast  Asia,  the  complex  history  of 
the  past  11  or  12  years  there  is  not  in  our 
minds  in  a  clear  and  orderly  fashion. 

But  that  story  has  been  told,  clearly 
and  succinctly  and  with  the  history  com- 
piled for  the  understanding  of  every 
reader,  in  an  excellent  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  December  issue  of  the 
American  Legion  magazine.  The  article 
is  entitled  "The  Long  Struggle  in  Viet- 
nam" and  it  was  written  by  Gerald  L. 
Steibel. 

Mr.  Steibel's  review  of  th-e  history 
makes  clear  how  and  why  we  got  there. 
He  relates  the  manner  in  which  our  pol- 
icy there  is  connected  with  what  hap- 
pened in  the  Korean  v/ar,  and  how  our 
involvement  began  as  early  as  1953  be- 
fore the  French  were  entirely  out  of  what 
was  then  Indochina.  He  discusses  the 
world  situation  as  it  existed,  and  the 
elements  of  our  own  foreign  policy  which 
dictated  the  measures  we  have  taken. 

Because  this  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, perhaps  the  most  enlightening 
single  summary  I  have  seen,  and  the 
most  comprehensive,  setting  forth  this 
background  of  history  and  policy,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  appear 
following  these  introductory  remarks,  as 
a  part  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Long  Struggle  in  Vietnam 
(By  Gerald  L.  Steibel) 

(In  Korea  we  fought  a  huge  war  to  con- 
tain communism  on  Red  China's  north.  It 
was  barely  over  when  the  French  left  a 
vacuum  for  the  Reds  to  fill,  if  we'd  let  them, 
In  Indochina  to  the  south.  Here,  in  all  Its 
strange  detail,  is  the  complex  history  of  our 
first  11  years  of  meeting  In  Indochina  the 
challenge  we  accepted  In  Korea — the  how 
and  why  of  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam  and 
Laos.) 

In  1964,  the  United  States  had  spent  about 
10  years  and  $3  billion  defending  Laos  and 
South  Vietnam  from  Communist  aggression: 
and  by  ones,  twos  and  threes,  Americans  In 
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uniform  had  died  and  were  still  dying  there. 
Yet  6  out  of  10  people  here  at  home  told  the 
Gallup  poll  that  they  didn't  know  what  was 
going  on  there.  Of  the  four  who  said  they 
did,  only  one  had  any  opinion  en  what  ought 
to  be  done,  and  he  was  half  for  getting  out 
altogether,  half  for  getting  in  further. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  so  many  people 
are  unsure  about  their  grasp  of  the  Vietnam 
situation.  The  Indochlnese  Peninsula  is 
strange  country  to  most  Americans.  Until 
recent  years,  Indochlnese  world  problems 
were  French,  not  American,  worries.  Before 
the  present  dilemma  evolved,  we  had  no 
background  or  tradition  there. 

Even  the  few  familiar  place  names  have 
changed.  The  entire  region  has  no  well- 
known,  traditional  name.  It's  just  south- 
east Asia,  a  land  mass  hanging  down  from 
the  southeast  corner  of  China.  It  has  a  fat 
upper  peninsula — Indochina — where  Viet- 
nam and  the  other  areas  of  acute  present 
concern  are  located;  and  a  long,  slim  lower 
part  known  as  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Our 
maps  show  the  divisions,  and  trace  the  name 
changes.  Slam  is  still  on  the  map.  but  now 
It's  Thailand.  The  maps  show  how  Laos, 
Cambodia  and  Vietnam  came  into  being  out 
of  French  Indochina.  Then,  in  the  Geneva 
agreement  of  1954,  Vietnam  had  a  line 
drawn  straight  across  it — the  "cease-fire  line 
of  July  1954" — dividing  it  into  North  Viet- 
nam (Communist,  with  the  seat  at  Hanoi) 
and  South  Vietnam  (non-Communist,  with 
the  capital  at  Saigon) .  The  hottest  problem 
today  arises  from  guerrilla  and  political  ac- 
tivity In  South  Vietnam,  chiefly  flowing  from 
North  Vietnam,  nov;  a  political  arm  of  Red 
China.  Broad  U.S.  policy  is  aimed  at  keep- 
ing communism  north  of  the  line  in  Vietnam, 
and  preventing  Laos  and  Cambodia  (as  well 
as  Thailand,  Burma,  and  Malaya)  from  fall- 
ing lock,  stock,  and  barrel  into  the  Com- 
munist orbit. 

All  the  events  in  the  area  are  actually 
all  of  one  piece,  with  respect  to  both  free 
world  and  Communist  policy,  but  they 
are  complex  and  confusing  to  the  man  in 
the  street  in  the  United  States  because  sev- 
eral dlflerent  countries  with  different  leaders, 
and  different  Communist  and  other  op- 
position factions  are  Involved.  On  top  of 
that,  within  each  country  old  local  an- 
%;agonisms,  interests,  and  factions  are 
jockeying  for  position  in  the  big  battle 
between  East  and  West. 

Before  World  War  II,  Laos,  Vietnam,  and 
Cambodia  had  been  one  French  colonial 
area — French  Indochina — for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury. In  World  War  II  the  Japanese  moved 
in.  When  they  left,  after  loss  of  the  war 
in  the  Pacific,  France  returned,  but  her  old 
ascendancy  was  shaken.  The  Japanese  had 
proved  that  France,  now  weakened  by  the 
war  in  Europe,  need  not  be  all  powerful 
there.  V-J  Day  had  hardly  dawned  in  1945 
when  the  Annamese,  one  of  the  dominant 
people  of  Indochina,  were  in  revolt.  Other 
natives  throughout  the  provinces  of  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  Vietnam  joined  the  agita- 
tion, organizing  and  fighting  for  independ- 
ence. Different  groups  had  different  long- 
term  aims,  especially  the  local  nationalists 
and  Communist-organized  groups.  The 
nationalist  groups  sought  permanent  in- 
dependence as  an  end;  the  Communists 
sought  independence  as  the  first  step  toward 
delivering  the  whole  peninsula  into  the 
world  Communist  camp.  But  they  were 
united  on  getting  rid  of  France. 

The  Indochlnese  war  for  independence  from 
France  was  successful,  culminating  In  the 
terrible  defeat  of  the  French  at  Dlenblenphu 
m  1954.  In  the  settlement  with  France 
after  her  defeat,  the  three  territories  be- 
came the  new  independent  nations  of  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  Vietnam.  Meanwhile,  also 
as  a  result  of  the  post-World  War  II  power 
vacuum  and  the  failure  of  U.S.  policy  to 
maintain  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  China,  all  of 
mainland  China  went  Communist  In  1949. 


It  became  the  seat  of  Communist  power  in 
Asia,  bent  on  making  all  Asia  Communist. 
U.S.  policy  stiffened  against  this.  By  the 
time  the  French  were  out  of  Indochina,  the 
United  States  had  wound  up  the  bloodbath 
of  the  Korean  war  in  conjunction  with  the 
UJJ.  in  a  major  expression  of  its  determina- 
tion to  block  further  Communist  expansion 
in  Asia. 

Very  broadly,  our  present  involvement  In 
the  whole  Indochlnese  area  is  ovu:  Korea 
policy  all  over  again,  applied  to  the  area 
south  of  Red  China  as  Korea  applied  it  to 
the  northeast.  The  events  in  Indochina 
can  be  compared  with  those  in  Korea  as 
an  effort  to  achieve  the  same  containment 
of  communism  that  we  achieved  In  Korea 
while  avoiding,  if  possible,  a  major  war 
on  the  Korean  scale  of  1950-53,  or  greater. 

The  beginning  of  U.S.  Involvement 
in  Indochina  came  in  1953,  even  before 
France  was  entirely  out.  The  well-organized 
Communists,  aided  by  Red  China,  were  hell- 
bent to  turn  the  coming  independence  into 
Communist  captivity.  They  were  strongest 
in  Northern  Vietnam,  closest  to  Red  China, 
and  in  Laos  where  a  second  Conununist  force, 
the  Pathet  Lao,  controlled  an  Island  of  terri- 
tory in  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  It 
seemed  that  the  militant  and  better  orga- 
nized Communists,  with  powerful  outside 
aid,  would  carry  the  day. 

While  France  stUl  held  out,  China  and 
Russia  had  been  warned  by  the  United 
States,  in  September  1953,  not  to  try  to  over- 
run the  French  colonies.  This,  the  United 
States  said,  would  have  "grave  consequencies 
which  might  not  be  confined  to  Indochina." 
That  was  a  part  of  the  late  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles'  "brink  of  war"  policy. 
In  1954,  President  Eisenhower  considered  U.S. 
military  intervention  to  save  the  French  at 
Dlenbienphu.  On  April  8,  he  said  the  rest 
of  Asia  "would  fall  like  dominoes"  if  Indo- 
china went  Communist.  But  in  the  fight 
against  the  French,  the  Indochlnese  were 
together.  The  United  States  would  be  at- 
tacking the  freedom-seeking  forces  as  well  as 
the  Communists,  so  intervention  to  save  the 
French  was  out  of  the  question. 

Tlie  French  defeat  led  to  an  international 
conference  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  called  by 
Britain  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Geneva  agreements 
signed  June  21,  1954,  drew  the  cease-fire  line 
across  Vietnam.  This  line  gave  half  of  Viet- 
nam's 126,000  square  miles  to  the  new  Com- 
munist "Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam" — 
built  around  the  powerful  Vletminh  armies. 
The  Geneva  agreements  were  supposed  to  pre- 
vent civil  war  and  they  scheduled  a  "perma- 
nent settlement"  to  be  arrived  at  by  "all- 
Vietnam"  elections  in  July  1956.  The  agree- 
ments were  to  be  policed  by  an  international 
commission,  but  they  had  little  more  effect 
than  to  consolidate  the  Communist  control 
of  North  Vietnam,  making  it  an  interna- 
tionally recognized  haven  out  of  which  they 
could  later  operate  south  of  the  line  with 
political  agitation  and  guerrilla  warfare. 
Though  the  United  States  did  not  sign  the 
agreements,  its  representative.  Gen.  Bedell 
Smith,  Issued  a  statement  saying  It  would 
not  interfere  with  them. 

Washington  now  faced  Its  first  big  de- 
cision: to  back  out  quietly  and  by  degrees 
permit  the  Communists  to  complete  their 
conquests  by  political  means,  or  to  commit 
Itself  to  trying  to  maintain  the  freedom  of 
the  new  nations. 

Most  foreign  diplomats  in  the  summer  of 
1954  gave  Laos  and  South  Vietnam  no  more 
than  6  months  to  a  year  before  the  Commu- 
nists would  take  over,  and  Washington  was 
very  much  Inclined  to  concur.  In  the  pro- 
posed all-Vietnam  elections  of  1956.  Com- 
munist North  Vietnam  would  come  in  with 
over  17  million  people  to  South  Vietnam's 
less  than  14  million.  It  also  had  most  of  the 
Industry,  and  the  whole  region  was  in  the 
middle  of  Red  China's  own  front  yard. 


Some  quarters  In  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration, particularly  in  the  French  section 
of  the  State  Department,  urged  withdrawal. 
They  were  Influenced  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment's view  that  Indochina  could  not  be 
saved  from  the  Communists,  and  that  the 
best  deal  obtainable  would  be  a  Red  promise 
to  respect  the  neutrality  established  by  the 
Geneva  accords.  This  was  the  French  Gov- 
ernment's position  more  than  4  years  before 
Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle  returned  to  power 
and  adopted  the  neutralization  policy  as 
his  own  policy. 

Other  U.S.  voices  argued  differently, 
among  them  Senators  Mike  Mansfield 
and  John  F.  Kennedy,  Gen.  William  J.  Dono- 
van, and  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman.  To- 
gether with  officials  of  private  refugee-aid 
organizations,  they  urged  that  help  be  given 
to  the  new  Premier  of  South  Vietnam,  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem,  appointed  2  weeks  before  the 
Geneva  agreement.  They  insisted  that  Diem, 
a  stanch  anti-Communist  who  had  spent 
many  years  in  the  United  States,  could  save 
his  beleaguered  country  If  he  were  helped. 

The  administration  sent  some  economic 
aid  in  August  1954,  but  wrestled  with  the 
larger  question  of  permanent  policy  until 
late  in  the  fall.  Even  as  Gen.  J.  Lawton  Col- 
lins prepared  to  go  to  Saigon  as  President 
Eisenhower's  special  representative,  Wash- 
ington was  still  leaning  toward  a  pullout. 
But  the  pro-Diem  advocates  finally  prevailed 
and  Collins  was  ordered  to  make  a  definite 
U.S.  commitment. 

The  first  commitment  was  small  and  limit- 
ed primarily  to  economic  assistance.  The 
United  States  was  then  setting  up  the  next 
fallback  position  in  Asia,  pinned  to  the  Pak- 
Istan-Thalland-Malaya-Phillpplnes  arc,  and 
embodied  In  the  then  new  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  (SEIATO)  established  at 
Manila  in  September  1954.  Dulles  induced 
SEATO  to  give  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  South 
Vietnam  one-way  guarantees  against  Com- 
munist Invasion  from  North  Vietnam.  (The 
Geneva  treaties  forbade  offering  them  mem- 
bership In  the  alliance  itself.) 

Though  there  was  little  appreciation  of 
what  really  lay  ahead,  this  hesitant  commit- 
ment was  a  historic  decision  for  the  United 
States.  From  there  on,  no  withdrawal  would 
be  possible  without  great  loss  of  "face."  With 
that,  the  first  stage  of  U.S.  involvement  wae 
over. 

The  second  stage  lasted  for  3  years,  until 
the  beginning  of  1958,  and  it  was  deceptively 
quiet.  Convinced  they  could  not  overrun 
Laos  or  South  Vietnam,  the  Communists  now 
reverted  to  the  slower  tactics  of  Infiltration 
and  buildup,  concentrating  on  Laos.  With 
the  breathing  spelLthus  offered  him  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  with  substantial  U.S.  economic 
and  military  aid,  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  began  to 
vindicate  the  faith  of  his  American  sup- 
porters. 

To  begin  with.  Diem  received  a  big  psycho- 
logical lift  when  almost  900.000  Vietnamese 
"voted  with  their  feet"  and  left  the  Commu- 
nist North  to  come  South  in  a  300-day  period 
provided  by  the  Geneva  accords.  (Only  a 
trickle  elected  to  go  North.)  This  jolted  Bed 
"popularity"  claims  throughout  Asia,  al- 
though 900,000  new  citizens  added  to  Diem's 
economic  problems. 

Second,  he  moved  immediately  and  vigor- 
ously to  assert  his  control  over  the  army. 
That  secured,  he  cracked  down  hard  on  reli- 
gious sects  which  had  their  own  private 
armies,  like  the  Cao  Dai  and  the  Hoa  Hao. 
These  had  long  defied  all  efforts  by  the 
French  to  curb  their  power.  Diem  also  broke 
the  power  of  the  Binh  Xuyen,  a  "syndicate" 
that  ran  the  country's  commercialized  vices 
such  as  narcotics  and  prostitution,  and  which 
terrorized  businessmen  and  peasants  into 
submission  to  It. 

Then,  on  October  23,  1955,  Diem  called  a 
referendum  which  ousted  the  playboy  king 
of  South  Vietnam,  Bao  Dal,  and  made  Diem 
chief  of  state.    A  Republic  of  South  Vietnam 
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was  proclaimed  on  October  26,  with  Diem  as 
Its  president.    Next  year,  a  constitution  was 
adopted  and  a  measure  of  political  stability 
was  finally  achieved  in  the  country.      (The 
"all-Vietnam"  elections,  slated  for  1956,  were 
simply  never  held.l      "All-Vietnam"  was  by 
then  really  two  countries,  one  Red,  one  free. 
To  the  further  satisfaction  of  his  Ameri- 
can allies,  Diem  turned  his  attention  to  his 
shattered   economy.     In   the   next   5   years, 
140.000  landless  peasants  received  their  own 
farms  in  a  program  a  former  U.S.  Agriculture 
Department     specialist.     Wolf     Ladejinsky, 
helped  design  and  oversee.    Diem  rebuilt  the 
transportation  system;  rice  and  rubber  pro- 
duction climbed  above  prewar  levels;  and  a 
base    for    national    industrial    growth    was 
erected.     School   enrollments  and   teaching 
staffs  were  tripled  and  almost  3,000  medical 
aid    stations    and    maternity    clinics    were 
opened. 

The  contrast  with  Ho  Chi  Minh's  Commu- 
nist North  Vietnam  was  painfully  clear. 
Though  the  Reds  had  inherited  a  much 
larger  industrial  plant  when  Vietnam  was 
split,  their  estimated  gross  national  product 
was  only  $70  per  person  by  1961,  as  against 
$110  in  the  free  south.  And,  while  per  capita 
food  production  dropped  10  percent  in  the 
north  after  1956,  it  went  up  20  percent  in 
the  south. 

Finally,  the  United  States  continued  to 
help  train  and  equip  the  South  Vietnam 
armed  forces  to  meet  the  invasion  from  the 
north  which  was  still  believed  to  constitute 
the  main  danger. 

American  gratification  with  events  in 
South  Vietnam  was  tempered  by  the  gloomier 
picture  in  Laos.  From  the  start,  the  Com- 
munist Pathet  Lao  military  forces  violated 
the  Geneva  neutrality  stipulations.  Men 
and  arms  were  brought  in  from  North  Viet- 
nam, and  the  Pathet  Lao  maintained  a  vir- 
tual state-within-a-state  in  Laos'  northeast- 
em  Provinces  of  Samneua  and  Phongsaly. 
Repeated  appeals  for  help  by  the  Royal  Lao 
Government  to  the  International  Control 
Commission  proved  fruitless.  The  Commis- 
sion, set  up  at  Geneva  to  police  the  agree- 
ments, was  mads  up  of  a  Communist  Pole,  an 
Indian,  and  a  Canadian  member.  Neither 
the  Pathet  Lao  nor  the  Polish  member  would 
permit  it  to  fvmctlon. 

Despite  the  Laotian  troubles,  there  were  no 
major  crises  or  decisions  in  the  years  1955-58. 
Indochina  disappeared  from  the  headlines, 
which  were  taken  over  by  the  East-West 
good  will  summit  meeting  at  Geneva  in  1955, 
the  Pohsh  and  Hungarian  uprisings  in  1956, 
and  the  first  Soviet  sputnik  space  vehicle 
launching  in  1957. 

In  1958,  the  Indochinese  calm  began  to  dis- 
integrate and  the  second  stage  gave  way  to 
a  third,  filled  with  alarms  and  crises  and 
culminating  in  two  further  major  U.S.  deci- 
sions 3  years  later,  in  1961. 

The  first  alarm  went  off  in  Laos.  In  No- 
vember 1957.  the  refurbished  Pathet  Lao  set 
itself  up  as  a  party  and  pushed  its  way  into 
the  neutralist  government  of  Prince  Sou- 
vanna  Phouma.  The  United  States,  which 
had  been  giving  Laos  about  $50  million  a 
year,  declared  it  was  "seriously  concerned" 
by  this  event.  It  Paid  that  letting  Commu- 
nists into  the  government  was  a  "perilous 
course"  for  Laos.  By  1958,  Washington  had 
become  very  worried  over  what  the  Commu- 
nists might  accomplish  in  organizing  other 
leftwing  elements  for  the  assembly  elections 
set  for   1959   in  Laos. 

To  cotmter  the  Communist  weight,  the 
United  States  now  threw  its  support  to  an 
army-based  group  there  headed  by  Gen. 
Phoumi  Nosavan.  A  rapid  buildup  of  his 
forces  followed,  and  by  December  1958  they 
were  In  open  skirmishes  with  the  Pathet  Lao 
In  the  northenst.  In  February  1959,  the  Lao- 
tian Government  denounced  the  Geneva 
a.^reements  as  having  been  robbed  of  mean- 
ing by  the  Communi.<;t5;.  The  United  States 
approved  the  denunciation  and  prepared  to 


send  a  military  mission  to  Laos — a  move  the 
Chinese  and  Vietnamese  Communists  at- 
tacked as  an  American  plot  to  restore  Ina- 
periallsm  to  all  Indochina. 

At  first,  General  Phoumi  seemed  to  be 
the  answer  Washington  was  looking  for  In 
Laos,  perhaps  a  leader  as  good  as  South  Viet- 
nam's Ngo  Dinh  Diem.  In  December  1959, 
Phoumi  drove  the  Communists  out  of  the 
Laotian  Government.  But  his  50,000  U.S.- 
trained  and  U.S. -backed  troops  proved  un- 
able to  defeat  the  18,000  Pathet  Lao  and  their 
Instructors  operating  out  of  the  North  Viet- 
nam sanctuary.  A  new  crisis  In  Laos  rapidly 
approached. 

In  August  1960,  Phoumi  himself  was  ousted 
by  a  rebel  officer  named  Capt.  Kong  Le,  who 
declared  his  loyalty  to  the  neutralist  pre- 
mier, Prince  Souvanna  Phouma.  Immedi- 
ately, the  Pathet  Lao  military  threat  erupted 
into  what  looked  like  the  start  of  a  complete 
takeover.  In  September  1960,  the  United 
States  repeated  the  warning  of  1953  against 
a  military  conquest  of  Laos.  But  this  time 
It  sent  a  carrier  force  into  the  South  China 
Sea,  including  1,000  combat-ready  Marines. 
This  assertion  of  U.S.  willingness  to  use 
Its  military  held  the  Communists  in  check, 
but  the  settlement  for  Laos  of  1954  was  hope- 
lessly shattered.  In  December,  Phoumi  once 
more  came  back  Into  power,  but  the  neu- 
tralists now  set  up  their  own  government  In 
the  south,  and  Laos  was  in  effect  split  in 
three  parts,  with  Phoumi's  pro-Western  offi- 
cial government  sandwiched  between  Com- 
munists and  neutralists. 

Meanwhile,  South  Vietnam,  too,  had  come 
under  the  Communist  gun.  in  spite  of  the 
1954  cease  fire.  In  1958,  Ho  Chi  Minh's  radio 
in  North  Vietnam  announced  that  the  Com- 
munists would  mount  a  major  campaign 
against  the  Diem  regime.  A  virulent  propa- 
ganda offensive  tore  at  Dlem's  American  "im- 
perialist" sponsors,  and  Red  guerrilla  fighters 
known  as  Vietcong  appeared  In  South  Viet- 
nam. They  were  led  by  tough  cadres  trained 
in  North  Vietnam  and  supplied  with  weapons 
and  material  originating  in  Moscow  and  Pel- 
ping,  and  transported  through  North  Viet- 
nam and  northeastern  Laos  over  what  came 
to  be  called  the^Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  through 
the  jungles. 

The  Vietcong  offensive  hit  the  Diem  gov- 
ernment at  one  of  Its  most  sensitive  points: 
the  increasingly  personal  rule  of  Diem  and 
his  brothers,  particularly  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu. 
(Note  that  what  we  call  the  first  name  is 
the  last.)  By  1958,  the  Ngo  Dinh  family  had 
replaced  or  stripped  of  power  most  of  the 
old  leaders.  Nhu  was  head  of  a  strong  secu- 
rity police,  which  had  learned  many  lessons 
from  the  Communists.  His  wife,  Madame 
Nhu.  wielded  great  influence  behind  the 
scenes,  particularly  in  propaganda  and  cul- 
tural affairs.  Diem's  two  brothers.  Catholic 
Archbishop  Ngo  Dinh  Thuc  and  Ngo  Dinh 
Can.  controlled  political  power  levers  in  the 
north.  Diem,  a  cautious  and  suspicious  man, 
trusted  no  one  except  his  own  family.  Un- 
der him  they  built  a  formidable  ruling  ma- 
chine that  brought  cries  of  outrage  from  the 
better  educated  South  Vietnamese — and  from 
many  quarters  in  the  United  States.  As  the 
Vietcong  stepped  up  their  attacks,  the  stern 
measures  of  the  Diem  government  Increpsed. 
By  June  1960,  assassinations  by  Reds  were 
taking  place  at  the  rate  of  2  to  10  a  day.  In 
1  year  alone,  3,000  South  Vietnamese  civilians 
were  killed  and  2.500  kidnaped.  Red  insur- 
gent organizers,  many  of  whom  had  come  in 
with  the  900,000  refugees  6  years  earlier,  were 
persuading  and  forcing  South  Vietnamese 
peasants  to  give  them  havens.  Many  had 
family  ties  in  the  countryside  and  the  cities, 
and  they  exploited  them  to  the  full.  A  front 
for  the  liberation  of  the  south,  inspired  and 
backed  by  Hanoi,  the  capital  of  Communist 
North  Vietnam,  added  to  Diem's  burdens  by 
calling  for  the  departure  of  the  American's 
and  their  puppet  Diem. 


In  the  South  Vietnam  countryside,  the 
Vietcong  grew  bolder,  too.  Its  guerrilla  at- 
tacked  in  force,  sometimes  with  as  many  as 
500  men.  When  pursued  by  government 
troops,  they  often  fled  into  Laos  or  Cam- 
bodia  as  wall  as  North  Vietnam.  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk,  Cambodia's  leader,  de- 
nied that  his  country  was  a  privileged  sanc- 
tuary for  them,  but  Sihanouk  was  a  declared 
believer  In  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  Com- 
munists and  in  the  necessity  to  come  to 
terms  with  them  before  that  happened.  He 
neither  defended  nor  impounded  the  rebels 
so  to  all  practical  Intents  Cambodia  was  a 
sanctuary. 

The  year  1961  opened  with  both  Laos  and 
South  Vietnam  showing  signs  of  Impending 
collapse.  For  the  United  States  It  was  to 
be  the  year  of  decision  in  southeast  Asia— 
and  the  year  when  it  finally  recognized  what 
Its  decisions  really  meant. 

On  January  6,  Khrushchev  made  what 
Secretary  of  Rusk  later  called  "one  of  the 
most  important  speeches  on  Communist 
strategy  of  recent  decades."  In  It,  Khru- 
shchev said  world  nuclear  v/ars  and  large- 
scale  "conventional"  wars  were  too  danger- 
ous for  the  big  powers  to  risk.  But  "wars  of 
national  liberation"  were  different.  Nam- 
ing  Vietnam  specifically,  he  said,  "It  is  a 
sacred  war.    We  recognize  such  wars." 

The  Incoming  Kennedy  administration 
read  this  speech  with  the  deepest  interest, 
deriving  these  three  major  clues  from  it: 
(1)  Khrushchev's  split  with  Communist 
China  had  now  widened  to  the  point  where 
he  was  ready  to  put  a  virtual  ban  on  big 
war.  In  defiance  of  Peiping's  insistence  on 
more  risk  taking;  (2)  the  price  the  West 
would  have  to  pay  was  more  sublimited 
wars  of  insurgency;  (3)  the  Laos- Vietnam 
Insurgency  would  get  much  more  intense, 
with  both  Moscow  and  Pelplng  behind  it, 
though  disagreeing  over  the  degree  of  inten- 
sity. 

Khrushchev  later  spelled  aU  this  out  in 
detail  for  Kennedy  when  they  met  at  Vienna 
in  June.  He  and  the  U.S.  President  did 
agree  that  Laos  could  drag  both  of  them  into 
a  world  war  neither  wanted,  and  that  some 
kind  of  limitation  had  to  be  placed  on  it. 
Kennedy  came  home  calling  this  a  "somber" 
meeting.      %■ 

With  the  Laos  situation  In  turmoil  and 
the  Communists  convinced  the  United  States 
would  probably  come  in  to  stop  a  final  vic- 
tory, it  was  time  for  them  to  revert  to  their 
classic  1954  maneuver — a  new,  14-nation 
Geneva  conference.  The  Peiping,  Vietnam- 
ese and  Laotian  Reds  went  to  it  to  get  at 
the  bargaining  table  some  of  what  they  could 
not  claim  in  the  field.  The  United  States 
went  also — to  stave  off  the  old,  nasty  choice 
of  ( 1 )  a  major  land  war  in  Asia  or  (2)  a  Com- 
munist sweep. 

The  new  conference  met  in  Geneva  on  May 
16,  1961,  and  wrangled  for  the  next  15 
months,  while  the  three  Laotian  factions 
battled  in  the  field  for  positions  of  advantage 
in  the  ultimate  settlement.  Before  it  could 
forge  new  agreements,  the  United  States 
was  faced  with  far  more  serious  problems  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Throughout  1961,  the  Diem  forces  strove 
to  meet  the  Vietcong  challenge,  but  by  the 
fall  it  was  obvious  they  were  failing  badiy. 
Diem  called  on  the  United  States  for  addi- 
tional help,  and  President  Kennedy  sent  Gen. 
Maxwell  Taylor  to  Indochina  to  review  the 
entire  situation  there. 

Taylor's  findings  were  a  landmark.  He  re- 
ported the  lack  of  everything  from  proper 
equipment  and  weapons  to  understanding 
the  nature  of  the  war  itself.  In  effect,  Tay- 
lor said  the  South  Vietnamese  were  tryin? 
to  meet  a  skillful  and  effective  Commynlst 
Insurgency  with  arms,  organization,  and  doc- 
trine designed  for  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent kind  of  conventional  war.  Though 
his  criticisms  necessarily  fell  most  heavily  on 
the  South  Vietnamese,  they  implied  an  in- 
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dictment  of  U.S.  past  involvement  for 
the  failure  to  see  the  changed  nature  of  the 
war  He  recommended  an  Immediate  and 
vast  stepup  In  U.S.  help,  especially  In  the 
categories  of  men  and  materiel  needed  for 
counterinsurgeucy  operations. 

Taylor's  recommendations  were  adopted 
with  little  hesitation,  and  a  flood  of  Amer- 
ican men,  money,  and  equipment  began  to 
flow  into  Saigon,  South  Vietnam's  capital,  in 
1961  In  the  next  2  years,  U.S.  personnel  In- 
creased from  a  few  hundred  to  over  12,000. 
Our  spending  there  rapidly  shot  up  to  almost 
half  a  million  dollars  a  day. 

The  United  States  has  now  passed  over  the 
most  Important  watershed  since  the  Korean 
war:  its  acceptance  of  the  Commvmist  chal- 
lenge of  liberation  war.  The  Communist 
challenge  of  conventional  war  had  been  met 
in  Korea;  the  Communist  challenge  of  nu- 
clear war  would  be  met  in  Cuba  a  year  later. 
In  Indochina  we  accepted  engagement  on  the 
third  level  of  Communist  revolutionary  war, 
the  sublimited.  This  was  the  last  chance 
for  the  United  States  to  get  out  without  to- 
tal disaster  to  its  international  prestige.  It 
was  not  taken. 

Sending  12.000  Americans  to  Saigon  meant 
that  the  United  States  would  accept  the  con- 
flict even  If  it  stepped  up  to  general  war,  and 
communicated  to  the  Reds  In  advance  that 
they  could  run  Into  overwhelming  force. 

But  the  United  States  emphasized  that  It 
was  not  taking  over  the  war.  President  Ken- 
nedy said,  later,  "It  is  their  war  [South  Viet- 
nam's). They  are  the  ones  who  have  to  win 
or  lose  It." 

The  State  Department  took  pains  to  tell 
the  Communists  that  "the  U.S.  measures  are 
not  a  threat  to  North  Vietnam  but  are 
merely  a  response  to  the  Communist  assault 
on  South  Vietnam."  The  measures  were,  in 
other  words,  not  a  rollback  of  Communist 
power,  or  liberation  of  North  Vietnam  from 
Red  rule,  but  a  move  to  stop  Red  expansion. 
Thus  began  our  full  commitment  in  Indo- 
china. The  first  effects  were  felt  in  Laos  in 
the  early  spring  of  1962.  While  the  14  na- 
tions still  sat  in  Geneva  dueling  verbally,  the 
Pathet  Lao  once  more  attacked  the  stability 
of  Laos  with  arms,  driving  the  government 
forces  westward  toward  the  Mekong  River 
boundary  with  Tlialland.  At  the  same  time, 
Red  guerrillas  brought  Thailand  under 
threat  with  attacks  In  northeastern  Thailand, 
backed  by  arms  slipped  across  the  Mekong 
from  Laos,  while  a  free  Thai  radio  propa- 
ganda campaign  spewed  out  of  Hanoi. 

On  May  15,  1962.  the  United  States  moved 
5.000  troops  into  Thailand  and  made  clear 
they  would  respond  if  the  Pathet  Lao  tried 
to  reach  the  Mekong.  This  plain  threat  by 
the  United  States  to  make  It  "our  war" 
worked,  and  the  Communists  switched  back 
to  the  bargaining  table.  The  long-dead- 
locked Geneva  Conference  came  to  a  quick 
new  agreement  on  June  12,  1962.  It  set  up 
a  Lao  Government  which  Included  all 
three  of  the  warring  factions — Communist, 
free  and  neutral — and,  in  theory,  reaffirmed 
Lao  neutralization.  In  July,  U.S.  troops 
began  leaving  Thailand,  and  Laos  went  back 
to  an  uneasy  truce  punctuated  frequently  by 
new  clashes  between  the  Communists  and 
government  neutralist  troops. 

Criticism  of  the  new  U.S.  commitment 
grew  from  two  directions  at  home.  Senator 
Wayne  Morse  decried  our  stepped-iip  partici- 
pation and  said  It  would  lead  to  a  head-on 
clash  with  China.  He  called  Diem  a  "tyrant" 
and  said  that  his  kind  of  rule  made  victory 
against  the  Reds  impossible  and  that  the 
United  States  was  making  "a  great  mistake  In 
South  Vietnam."  Columnist  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  went  further,  describing  the  original 
commitment  in  1954  as  an  error  and  saying 
the  United  States  should  admit  It  and  with- 
draw. 

From  the  other  direction,  Senator  Thomas 
DoDD  said  the  commitment  was  not  enough, 
that  coalition  governments  In  any  country 


between  free  and  Communist  factions  were 
open  Invitations  to  eventual  Red  takeover. 
Others  pointed  out  that  as  long  as  Red  power 
was  Intact  In  Laos,  In  the  form  of  the  Pathet 
Lao,  It  would  feed  the  revolt  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  that  therefore  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
Laos  would  be  inconsistent  with  Its  growing 
involvement  In  South  Vietnam. 

Administration  spokesmen  admitted  that 
the  Laos  agreements  are  fragile  at  best,  but 
defended  them  as  the  best  obtainable  under 
the  circumstances.  President  Kennedy  said, 
"We've  got  a  very  simple  policy  In  Vietnam 
•  *  *  we  want  the  war  to  be  won,  the  Com- 
munists to  be  contained,  and  the  Anaerlcans 
to  go  home."  The  point,  as  he  further  em- 
phasized, was  that  "we  are  not  there  to  see 
a  war  lost." 

The  dispute  went  to  crisis  point  In  1963. 
In  May.  Diem's  police  fired  on  demonstrating 
Buddhists  in  the  northern  South  Vietnam 
city  of  Hue,  and  riots  spread  throughout  the 
country  as  students  protested  and  monks 
burned  themselves  in  public.  The  Kennedy 
administration  fought  off  demands  that  the 
United  States  abandon  southeast  Asia,  while 
bringing  strong  pressure  on  Diem  to  reform 
his  methods  of  rule.  The  dissension  over 
whether  to  back  Diem  or  try  to  oust  him 
reached  all  the  way  Into  the  U.S.  mission  In 
Saigon. 

Before  a  showdown  could  be  reached.  Diem 
was  overthrown  and  assassinated  by  a  Junta 
of  16  South  Vietnamese  generals,  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1963.  This  got  Washington  off  the 
worst  part  of  the  hook,  but  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Ngo  Dinh  family  from  power  did 
not  solve  the  prime  question:  How  could 
any  South  Vietnamese  Government  long  sur- 
vive In  a  war  which  had  no  apparent  end'> 
This  was  a  point  Maj.  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh. 
who  took  over  the  junta  rule  of  South  Viet- 
nam on  January  30,  1964,  pressed  on  his  U.S. 
allief-.  Throughout  the  spring  of  1964,  while 
the  Communists  in  both  Laos  and  South 
Vietnam  stepped  up  the  pace  of  their  at- 
tacks, Khanh  urged  on  the  United  States  the 
need  for  carrying  the  fight  to  the  enemy. 

In  March  1964,  under  President  Johnson, 
another  1,500  U.S.  military  men  were  sent 
to  Vietnam,  raising  the  total  to  16,500. 
Though  it  was  carefully  explained  that  these 
were  advisers,  the  move  unleashed  specula- 
tion that  the  war  was  about  to  be  widened. 
On  April  26,  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  made  a 
deliberately  vague  reference  to  military  ac- 
tions against  North  Vietnam  and  said,  "This 
course  of  action — its  implications  and  ways 
of  carrying  It  out — has  been  carefully  stud- 
led." 

Further  well-advertised  American  hints 
that  some  kind  of  Initiative  against  North 
Vietnam  was  under  consideration  followed. 
In  June,  top-level  U.S.  military  and  civilian 
leaders  met  at  Honolulu  and  new  stories  of 
Impending  strikes  against  North  Vietnam 
were  leaked.  Next,  U.S.  reconnaissance 
planes  appeared  over  Red-held  territory  In 
Laos,  and  the  U.S. -trained  Royal  Laotian  Air 
Force  also  went  Into  action.  On  June  11,  six 
U.S.-built  jets  bombed  the  Pathet  Lao  base 
at  Khang  Kay.  In  Laos,  while  the  United 
States  denied  they  had  U.S.  pilots. 

In  July,  the  movement  of  5.000  more  Amer- 
ican troops  into  South  Vietnam  was  an- 
nounced, and  U.S.  spending  Increases  were 
projected  over  the  $700  million  level  for  fis- 
cal year  1965.  Maiiimum  publicity  was  given 
these  facts,  too. 

It  was  now  the  Communists'  turn  to  worry, 
especially  the  North  Vietnamese.  From 
China  and  Russia  came  the  demand  for  a 
new  conference  of  the  14  nations  that  signed 
the  1962  Geneva  agreements.  France,  as 
well  as  many  neutrals,  backed  this  demand, 
while  in  the  United  States  5.000  college  pro- 
fessors called  for  a  neutralized  Vietnam  and 
pacifist  groups  circulated  an  open  letter 
from  North  Vietnam  leader.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh, 
asking  the  American  people  to  force  their 
Government  to  negotiate  with  him. 


The  United  States  refused  to  entertain  the 
conference  Idea,  saying  that  It  would  only 
serve  to  "ratify  the  violations"  of  the  exist- 
ing treaties  the  Communists  had  committed. 
The  buildup  went  on,  with  South  Viet- 
nam's General  Khanh  adding  new  tension 
when  he  declared  In  July  that  his  govern- 
ment felt  free  to  carry  the  war  Into  North 
Vietnam  on  Its  own. 

Amid  a  welter  of  speculation  about  Just 
what  action  would  be  taken,  a  clash  between 
United  States  and  North  Vietnamese  warships 
took  place  in  early  August.  Part  of  the  new 
posture  of  the  United  States  now  became 
clear. 

U.S.  planes  struck  at  North  Vietnam  bases, 
destroyed  PT  boats,  bases  and  oil  facilities. 
This  was  the  first  organized  military  blow 
by  the  United  States  against  Communist  ter- 
ritory since  the  Korean  war.  It  was  followed 
by  an  immediate  augmentation  of  U.S.  forces 
In  southeast  Asia  In  readiness  for  any  coun- 
ter blow  of  any  size. 

President  Johnson  went  on  the  air  as  the 
strike  was  beginning  to  assure  the  Commu- 
nists that  this  "response  will  be  limited  and 
fitting."  He  emphasized  pointedly,  "We  still 
seek  no  wider  war."  Publicity  was  given  to 
Ambassador  Taylor's  notification  of  General 
Khanh  that  his  call  for  an  extension  of  the 
war  was  against  present  U.S.  policy. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  long  Indochinese 
struggle,  too,  the  two  sides  had  exchanged 
roles.  It  was  now  the  Communists  who  had 
to  decide  what  response  to  make — or  whether 
to  respond  at  all — and  the  United  States 
which  had  the  initiative.  Nor  would  this  be 
the  last  such  time,  said  President  Johnson 
on  August  8.  The  air  and  naval  action  In 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  he  announced,  applied 
more  broadly  to  "aggression  In  southeast 
Asia  as  a  whole."  This  threatened  the  "priv- 
ileged sanctuary"  In  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Red-held  areas  of  Laos,  where  Red  forces 
could  rest  and  plan  new  forays  between 
strikes. 

To  sum  up  where  the  United  States  stood 
In  the  fall  of  1964: 

The  range  of  our  responses  to  the  Commu- 
nist "war  of  liberation"  had  been  widened 

New  risks  considered  to  be  "manageable'" 
were  taken.  They  could  lead  to  more  gen- 
eral war,  but  the  belief  was  they  would  stay 
within  the  confines  of  limited  war,  and  would 
help  produce  that  effect. 

Though  the  scale  of  combat  had  risen  ap- 
preciably, what  had  escalated  enormously 
was  the  U.S.  commitment  In  the  Intangibles: 
will,  prestige,  determination.  The  United 
States  was  now  fully  immersed  in  the  kind 
of  politlcal-psychologlcal-mllitary  war  the 
Reds  had  made  their  own  specialty,  In  which 
the  Intangibles  were  often  the  most  Impor- 
tant stakes. 

Late  this  fall.  General  Khanh  stepped  out 
In  favor  of  a  civilian  government  under  Tran 
Van  Huong,  former  Saigon  mayor.  Tlien, 
after  the  Vietcong  attacked  a  U.S.  bomber 
base,  rumors  were  rife  of  sterner  U.S.  action. 

As  these  words  go  to  press  the  last  chapter 
is  not  written,  but  the  struggle  In  Indochina 
is  seen  as  an  extension  of  our  Korea  policy 
to  hold  Red  colonialism  where  it  is  in  Asia 
while,  unlike  Korea,  avoiding  any  bigger  mili- 
tary commitment  than  is  necessary.  It  Is  a 
neat  trick  to  win  any  struggle  with  the  mini- 
mum possible  Involvement.  The  Communists 
have  done  It  many  times.  In  Vietnam  to- 
day we  are  witnessing  our  own  first  big  at- 
tempt to  walk  that  tightrope. 


SAMUEL  L.  HAMMERMAN 
Mr.  TYDINGS.    Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  passing  of  an  outstanding  Mary- 
lander  and  a  fine  American. 

Samuel  L.  Hammerman  gave  the  high- 
est kind  of  service  to  the  welfare  of  the 
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general  public.  As  a  successful  business- 
man, he  could  have  rested  on  his  many 
laurels  in  the  field  of  real-estate  develop- 
ment. But  this  was  not  the  way  of  Sam 
Hammerman.  At  age  70,  he  accepted  the 
responsibility  of  chairman  of  the  State 
Commission  of  Forests  and  Parks  in 
Maryland.  On  the  day  of  his  death,  he 
presided  over  a  meeting  of  that  group. 

Under  his  compassionate  and  creative 
direction,  Maryland  parks  have  grown 
in  tneir  utility  to  people,  while  remain- 
ing true  to  the  highest  standards  of  con- 
servation. Sam  Hammerman  was  a  man 
who  bought  a  piece  of  property,  spend- 
ing more  than  81,000  to  save  a  tree 
doomed  to  destruction,  a  tree  which  is 
still  growing. 

The  bill  to  establish  a  national  park 
on  Assateague  Island,  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor  with  my  colleague.  Senator 
Brewster,  is,  at  least  in  some  part,  a 
monument  to  his  foresight  and  courage 
as  a  creative  conservationist.  I  am  sure 
that  no  finer  tribute  could  be  paid  to  this 
wonderful  man  than  the  establishment 
of  a  national  park  on  Assateague  Island. 

Maryland  and  the  Nation  are  truly 
poorer  for  his  passing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  appropriate  edi- 
torial comment  from  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun  and  the  Baltimore  News 
American  of  January  20,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News  American, 

Jan.  20.  1965] 

Samuel  L.  Hammerman 

The  community  mourns  Samuel  L.  Ham- 
merman, who  gave  so  much  of  himself  to  its 
betterment. 

Mr.  Hammerman,  who  was  a  successful 
realtor  in  his  business  life,  made  contribu- 
tions In  so  many  different  fields  of  civic  en- 
deavor that  It  is  difficult  to  single  out  his 
most  outstanding. 

High  among  his  accomplishments,  cer- 
tainly, ranlc  his  leadership  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Advertising  Club,  of  which  he  was  the 
founder  and  a  former  president;  his  years 
of  service  on  the  city  park  board,  during 
which  he  was  at  the  forefront  of  the  suc- 
cessful drives  for  the  erection  of  Memorial 
Stadium  and  the  upgrading  of  the  city  zoo; 
and  his  successful  chairmanship  of  the  State 
commission  on  forests  and  parks,  which  he 
headed  at  the  time  of  his  sudden  death. 

This  friendly,  outgoing  man  made  his  pres- 
ence felt  in  everything  he  undertook.  The 
Advertising  Club  in  its  present  form  is 
largely  his  creation — and  the  pUish.  glittery 
style  which  has  made  the  Ad  Club  Award 
Banquet  a  sellout  every  year,  attracting  the 
top  names  in  the  city's  political,  commercial, 
and  civic  life,  la  due  to  his  verve  and  en- 
thusiasm. 

"In  many  ways  Sam  Hammerman  was  Mr. 
Baltimore  himself."  Mayor  McKeldln  recalls. 
"For  he  understood  deeply  and  was  an  inte- 
gral part  of  our  city's  aspiration,  personality, 
growth,  and  municipal  pride." 

In  paying  homage  to  this  outstanding  citi- 
zen, we  can  do  no  better  than  to  repeat 
a  tribute  paid  to  him  a  dozen  years  ago 
by  the  Jesuit  priest,  the  Very  Rev.  Edward 
B.  Bunn.  at  a  testimonial  dinner.  It  was 
brief  and  to  the  point:  "The  fulcrum  of 
Sam's  successfiU  life  has  been  his  unabashed 
love  of  mankind." 


[From   the  Baltimore    (Md.)    Evening  Sun. 

Jan.  20,  1965] 

S.  L.  Hammerman 

For  a  leading  businessman  to  enter  public 
life  as  a  member  of  one  or  more  advisory  or 
regulatory  bodies  is  far  from  difficult;  the  Job 
often  seeks  out  the  appointee.  What  can 
come  hard  is  for  the  businessman  to  reorient 
his  outlook,  putting  the  public  Interest  ahead 
of  the  private  or  commercial  considerations. 
An  example.  Indeed  a  model,  of  the  success- 
ful changeover  will  long  be  available  to 
Baltlmoreans  and  Marylanders  in  the  career 
of  the  late  S.  L.  Hammerman.  A  man  whose 
profession  was  the  development  of  residen- 
tial real  estate.  Mr.  Hammerman  went  to 
work,  when  named  head  successively  of  the 
city's  park  board  and  the  State's  commis- 
sion for  forests  and  parks,  to  advance  the 
public's  cause. 

Outstanding  Instances  of  such  action  on 
the  part  of  Hammerman-led  boards  included 
the  defense  of  Druid  Hill  Park  against  an 
attempt  to  locate  the  civic  center  there, 
ardent  support  of  the  effort  to  bring  about 
Federal  acquisition  of  the  full  Maryland 
length  of  Assateague  Island  and,  within  re- 
cent days,  the  rebuff  of  an  executive  attempt 
to  allow  destructive  strip  mining  on  a  stretch 
of  State  parkland  In  western  Maryland.  A 
gregarious  man  and  a  driving  force  whose 
death  will  be  mourned  also  at  Advertising 
Club  banquets  and  In  Interfaith  programs, 
Sam  Hammerman  could  count  many  achieve- 
ments, and  not  least  among  them  a  role  as 
a  distinct  part  of  the  flavor  or  color  of  the 
city's  collective  personality. 


WYOMING'S  UNEMPLOYMENT  COM- 
PENSATION  LAW 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Reader's  Digest,  in  its  Januaiy  1965  is- 
sue, presented  its  readers  with  what  it 
term.ed  "a  case  study  of  unemployment- 
compensation  abuse — and  its  cure." 

The  artifcle  about  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming and  its  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law  was  a  broadly  embroidered  one, 
based  on  only  bare  threads  of  truth. 
Tiie  Wyoming  Employment  Outlook,  a 
publication  of  the  Employment  Security 
Commission  of  Wyoming,  gives  a  differ- 
ent outlook  on  the  situation.  It  sets  the 
record  straight. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission  editorial 
in  reply  to  the  Reader's  Digest  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Reader's  Digest  Strikes  Again 

The  Reader's  Digest  has  once  more  zeroed 
in  on  its  favorite  target,  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security.  In  its  latest  issue,  the 
magazine  has  chosen  Wyoming's  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  for  its  attack.  Tlie 
story  swarms  with  villains  ( the  bureaucrats ) 
and  white  knights  (three  special-interest 
group  technicians),  and  the  fight  ensues. 

The  technicians,  according  to  the  story,  be- 
came unemployment  insurance  experts  prac- 
tically overnight.  They  snatch  a  "hoop  and 
holler"  victory  from  the  bureaucrats  by  virtue 
of  an  early  morning  breakfast  with  two  mem- 
bers of  the  State  legislature.  The  hoop  and 
holler  victory  even  with  the  two  members 
voting  for  the  proposals,  would  have  meant 
a  margin  of  one  vote  for  the  proposals. 

The  Reader's  Digest  intentions  become 
quite  obvious  when  one  reads  the  advertise- 
ment displayed  in  local  Wyoming  papers.  Its 
ads  are  even  more  sensational  than  the  story 


itself.  Quoting  from  one  such  ad:  "Wyo- 
ming tightens  up  on  'happy  time'  money. 
Freeloaders  were  coming  from  as  far  away  as 
California.  Anybody  who  refused  to  work 
could  sign  up  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion— even  convicted  criminals.  Then  the 
public  woke  up." 

The  Inference  of  the  ads  and  the  story  is 
that  any  out-of-State  worker  who  comes  to 
fill  available  Jobs  in  Wyoming,  does  so  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  becoming  qualified  to 
draw  unemployment  compensation  from  the 
Wyoming  fund  and  thus,  have  a  "happy 
time." 

During  the  construction  time  of  the  year, 
Wyoming  never  has  enough  workers  within 
its  borders  to  fill  all  the  jobs  available.  The 
contractors  know  this  and  offer  the  entice- 
ment of  good  wages  and  working  conditions 
to  encourage  the  migration  of  the  right  kind 
of  worker.  This  is  what  brings  these  workers 
into  Wyoming,  not  the  promise  of  a  good  time 
at  the  "trough"  of  public  funds,  as  the  maga- 
zino  suggests. 

The  article  emphasizes  the  fact  that  some 
workers  can  earn  as  little  as  $375  and  become 
eligible  for  "happy  time"  money.  The  article 
does  not  mention  that  pn  this  bare  minimum 
of  wage  earnings,  the  benefits  would  have 
been  $10  a  week  for  12  weeks.  Nor  does  it 
mention  that  the  average  weekly  benefit  for 
all  claimants  is  only  $35. 

Most  of  these  workers  who  come  into  Wyo- 
ming to  work  on  construction  and  other  out- 
side type  Jobs  can,  while  they  are  working, 
earn  at  least  four  to  five  times  tliis  amount 
and  would  find  It  difficult  to  have  a  "happy 
time"  on  such  a  reduced  rate  of  earning. 

The  ad  said  that  anybody  who  refused  to 
work  could  sign  up  for  unemplojTnent  com- 
pensation. This,  as  with  many  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  magazine,  has  a  thread 
of  truth.  Tlie  law  states  that  the  commis- 
sion cnnnot  refuse  to  accept  an  application 
for  compensation  from  anyone.  However, 
they  must  qualify  for  entitlement  and  meet 
eligibility  tests.  A  refusal  to  work  would  re- 
sult in  a  denial  of  payments  of  benefits. 

In  the  past,  many  experts  have  taken  the 
magazine  to  task  and  have  exposed  their 
blasts  at  the  Bioreau  of  Employment  Security 
for  what  they  are:  illogical  assumptions 
based  only  on  threads  of  truth. 

The  experts*  answers  were  printed  in  pub- 
lications with  a  circulation  of  thousands. 
The  Reader's  Digest  claims  a  circulation  of 
over  25  million.  By  the  time  a  rebuttal  comes 
out,  the  Lilliputian  magazine  is  once  more 
trying  to  pin  down  another  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security  Gulliver  with  thin,  weak 
threads  of  truth. 


AN  ACTION  PLAN  FOR  THE  DEVEL- 
OPMENT OP  THE  NATION'S  DE- 
PRESSED REGIONS— AMENDMENT 
(AMENDMENT  NO.   2) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  me  to  the  bill  fS.  3)  to 
provide  public  works  and  economic  de- 
velopment programs  and  the  planning 
and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  Appalachian  region. 
I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  be 
printed.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  au- 
thorize immediate  planning  for  up  to  six 
other  regions  in  the  country  with  prob- 
lems similar  to  those  of  Appalachia. 
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The  legislation  would  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Action  Plan  Administrator  with  au- 
thority to  designate  regions  for  imme- 
diate development  planning. 

Up  to  $2.5  million  for  any  one  region 
could  be  used  for  the  development  of  an 
action  plan,  to  be  completed  within  18 
months  by  Federal  and  State  representa- 
tives. .,,.  ,j   I, 

No  more  than  $10  million  could  be 
spent  on  the  total  program. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  who  pre- 
nared  the  Appalachian  legislation,  told 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee  last 
vear  that  plans  for  other  regions  could 
be  completed  within  6  months  if  they 
were  authorized. 

Only  regions  which  meet  the  general 
criteria  established  by  the  Senate  in  pas- 
sage of  last  year's  Appalachian  legisla- 
tion would  be  eligible  for  action  plan 
money.  To  receive  such  planning  funds, 
the  region  must:  Lag  substantially  be- 
hind the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  economic 
growth;  have  an  uneven  past  develop- 
ment which  has  not  permitted  self- 
sustaining  growth;  have  demonstrated 
that  local  people  and  governments  are 
prepared  for  immediate  planning  and  de- 
velopment; and  have  common  problems 
which  offer  hope  of  a  regional  solution. 

In  addition  to  the  upper  Great  Lakes 
area,  the  standards  in  this  bill  might  be 
met  by  the  Ozarks;  the  northwestern 
mountain  regions;  the  upper  New  Eng- 
land area;  the  desert  high  plateau  corner 
of  Utah,  Colorado.  New  Mexico,  and  Ari- 
zona and  parts  of  the  Deep  South. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  will  lie  on  the  desk, 
as  requested. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  as  follows: 
On  page  1,  strike  out  lines  3  and  4  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•CHAPTER    1 APPALACHIAN    REGIONAL    DEVELOP- 
MENT 

"Short  Title 

"Section  1.  This  chapter  may  be  cited  as 
the  'Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965",  and  all  references  in  this  chapter  to 
this  Act  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  this 
chapter." 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  the  following 
new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  2 — REGIONAL  ACTION  PLANNING 

"Title  V— Regional  Action  Planning  Act  of 

1965 

"Short  -ntle 

"Sec.  501.  This  chapter  may  be  cited  as 
the  'Regional  Action  Planning  Act  of  1965'. 
"Statement  of  Purpose 

"Sec.  502.  Tlie  Congress  recognizes  that 
many  regions  of  the  country,  while  abimdant 
in  natural  resources  and  rich  In  potential, 
lag  behind  the  Nation  in  economic  growth  so 
that  the  people  of  such  regions  have  not 
shared  properly  in  the  Nation's  prosperity. 
Often  a  region's  uneven  past  development, 
with  historical  reliance  on  a  few  basic  indus- 
tries and  marginal  agriculture,  have  failed 
to  provide  the  economic  base  vital  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  vigorous  self-sustaining  growth. 
In  some  cas6s  the  uneven  distribution  of 
productive  Federal  expenditures  has  left  re- 
gions at  a  comparative  disadvantage.  None- 
theless, in  many  areas  of  the  country  the 


State  and  local  governments  and  the  people 
of  the  region  understand  their  problems  and 
have  been  and  are  prepared  to  work  purpose- 
fully toward  their  solution.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  chapter  to  assist  such  regions  in 
meeting  their  special  problems  and  promot- 
ing their  economic  development  by  helping 
to  develop  policies  and  programs  for  Federal, 
State,  and  local  efforts  essential  to  an  attack 
upon  common  problems  through  a  coor- 
dinated and  concerted  regional  approach. 
"Regional  Action  Plan  Administrator    . 

"Sec.  503.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter shall  be  administered  by  a  Regional 
Action  Plan  Administrator  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Administrator')  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  be  appointed  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided 
for  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Schedule. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may,  subject  to 
the  civil  service  and  classification  laws,  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  offi- 
cers and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"Determination  of  Regions 
"Sec.  504.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall 
designate  areas  representing  two  or  more 
contiguous  States  as  a  region  for  Federal- 
regional  action  planning  pursuant  to  this 
chapter  upon  determining  that — 

"(1)  such  region  lags  substantially  be- 
hind the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  its  economic 
growth,  and  its  people  have  not  shared  prop- 
erly In  the  Nation's  prosperity; 

"(2)  such  region's  uneven  past  develop- 
ment has  failed  to  provide  the  economic  base 
that  is  a  vital  prerequisite  for  vigorous  self- 
sustaining  growth; 

"(3)  State  and  local  governments  and  the 
people  of  the  region  understand  their  prob- 
lems and  have  been  and  are  prepared  to  work 
purposely  toward  their  solution;  and 

"(4)  region-wide  development  Is  feasible, 
desirable,  and  urgently  needed. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  designate 
not  to  exceed  six  regions  p\irsuant  to  sub- 
section (a). 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  assigji  an  ap- 
propriate department  or  agency  of  ti?e  Fed- 
eral Government  the  responsibility  ^or  de- 
veloping a  Federal-regional  action  plan  pur- 
suant to  this  chapter  for  each  region  Wab- 
lished  pursuant  to  subsection  (a).  Such 
plan  shall  be  developed  with  the  participa- 
tion of  other  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies which  in  the  Administrator's  opinion  can 
make  a  substantial  contribution,  and  with 
representatives  from  each  State  involved. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  review  eco- 
nomic information  relating  to  the  various 
regions  of  the  Nation  so  as  to  determine  the 
relative  position  of  such  regions,  as  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  in  terms  of  un- 
employment, underemployment,  out-mlgra- 
tlon.  rate  of  economic  growth,  percentage  of 
the  population  receiving  welfare  payments, 
family  income,  and  such  other  economic  in- 
dices he  deems  relevant  to  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter. 

"Planning  Assistance 
"Sec.  505.  (a)  The  Administrator  may  make 
grants  to  any  department  or  agency  assigned 
pursuant  to  section  504(c)  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Federal-regional  action  plan 
which  is  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  and  will — 

"(1)  be  completed  prior  to  the  date  which 
is  one  and  one-half  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act; 

"(2)  provide  for  the  development,  on  a 
continuing  basis,  of  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated plans  and  programs  for  the  region, 
including  plans  for  land  and  other  natural 
resource  use  and  public  works,  and  establish 
priorities  thereunder,  with  due  consideration 


to  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  planning 
In  the  region; 

"(3)  provide  for  Investigations,  research, 
and  studies.  Including  where  necessary  In- 
ventory and  analysis  of  the  resources  of  the 
region,  and  in  cooperation  with  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  provide  for  demon- 
stration projects  designed  to  foster  regional 
productivity  and  growth; 

"(4)  provide  for  the  review  and  study,  in 
cooperation  with  the  agency  involved  of 
Federal.  State,  and  local  public  and  private 
programs  and.  where  appropriate,  the  rec- 
ommendation of  modlficatioa&-er  additions 
which  will  increase  the  effectiveness  of  such 
programs  and  assist  in  their  financing; 

"(5)  provide  assistance  in  the  formulation 
of  necessary  and  helpful  State  and  local 
laws  and.  where  appropriate,  interstate  com- 
pacts, and  make  recommendations  for  other 
forms  of  interstate  cooperation; 

"(6)  provide  for  the  support  of  existing 
local  development  districts  and  encourage 
the  formation  of  such  districts  where  needed 
by  providing  technical  assistance  and  assist- 
ance in  the  financing  of  a  professional  staff 
and  administration; 

"(7)  provide  for  the  encouragement  of 
private  investment  in  industrial,  commercial, 
and  recreational  projects; 

"(8)  provide  a  forum  for  consideration  of 
problems  of  the  region  and  proposed  solu- 
tions and  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
utilization,  as  appropriate,  of  citizens  and 
other  special  advisory  councils  and  public 
conferences; 

"(9)  provide  for  the  formulation  and  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Congress  of  a  program 
of  development  projects  with  proposals  for 
Federal  participation  in  their  funding;  and 
"(10)  provide  that  all  such  activities  will 
be  carried  out  by  or  through  a  single  agency 
which  will  serve  as  a  focal  point  and  co- 
ordinating unit  for  Federal,  State,  and  local 
programs  in  the  region. 

"(b)  As  a  condition  to  making  any  grant 
pursuant  to  this  chapter,  the  Administrator 
may  require  the  making  of  such  reports.  In 
such  form  and  containing  sucii  Information, 
as  he  determines  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  this  chapter.  He  may  also 
require  the  keeping  of  such  records  and  the 
affording  of  such  access  thereto  as  is  neces- 
sary to  verify  such  reports. 

"(c)  No  grants  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
shall  be  made  for  the  development  of  a  plan 
for  any  one  region  in  excess  of  a  total  of 
$2,500,000. 

"General  Authority 

"Sec.  506.  Any  department  or  agency  as- 
signed the  development  of  a  Federal-regional 
action  plan  pursuant  to  this  chapter  may 
for  the  purpose  of  such  development — 

"(1)  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel 
from  any  State  or  local  government  or  any 
subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  any  Inter- 
governmental agency,  and  pay  for  the  same; 
and 

"(2)  enter  Into  and  perform  such  con- 
tracts, leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  In 
carrying  out  its  functions  and  on  such  terms 
as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  or  with  any  State,  or  any  po- 
litical subdivision,  agency,  or  Instrumentality 
thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  association, 
or  corporation. 

"Federal  Personnel  Assistance 

"Sec.  507.  At  the  recjuest  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  developing  a  plan  pursuant 
to  this  chapter,  the  head  of  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  may  detail  to  temporary 
duty,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  with  such 
agency  such  personnel  within  his  administra- 
tive jurisdiction  as  such  agency  may  need  in 
developing  such  plan.  Such  temporary  duty 
shall  be  without  loss  of  seniority,  pay,  or 
other  employee  status. 
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"Report 

"Sec.  508.  Not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  completion  of  any  Federal-Regional  Ac- 
tion Plan  pursuant  to  section  505,  the  de- 
partment or  agency  developing  such  plan 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Governor 
of  each  State  in  such  region  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent, for  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  a  re- 
port on  such  plan. 

"Consent  of  States 

"Sec.  509.  Nothing  contained  In  this  chap- 
ter shall  be  interpreted  as  requiring  any 
State  to  engage  in  or  accept  any  program 
under  this  chapter  without  its  consent. 

"Appropriations  Authorized 
"Sec.  510.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter." 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  the  remarks  I  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  May  20,  1964, 
relating  to  the  management,  use,  and 
pubUc  benefits  from  the  Appalachian 
Trail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Appalachian  trail  is  a  2,000-mile-long 
continuous  trail,  for  foot  use.  extending  from 
Mount  Katahdin,  Maine,  to  Springer  Moun- 
tain, Ga.,  passing  through  some  13  States — 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mnssachu- 
setts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Ncv  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  M.i.ryl^.nd,  Virginia,  Tenn/essee. 
North  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  the  Appalachian  trail  has 
been  developed,  maintain.ed,  raid  protected 
by  a  good  many  thousands  of  very  conscien- 
tious citizens,  some  of  whom  live  near  the 
trail:  others  live  many  miles  aw.iy  from 
it.  Certainly  they  are  to  be  conmiended  for 
the  great  contributions  they  have  made  to 
the  development  and  preservation  of  this 
magnificent  outdoor  asset. 

But  today  this  beautiful  trail  is  being 
threatened  by  encroachments,  due  to  popula- 
tion pressures;  and  unless  protection  such 
as  that  provided  by  this  bill,  is  given,  the 
day  will  soon  come  when  large  parts  of  the 
Apoalachian  Trail,  except  those  passing 
through  national  parks,  will  be  destroyed. 

The  two  most  distinguishing  featur.^s  of 
this  trail  are:  First,  the  primitive,  wild, 
natural  or  "primeval"  nature  of  its  immedi- 
ate surroundings;  and  second,  its  remoteness 
from  the  signs  and  influences  of  civilization. 
In  the  national  parks  and  forests,  where  some 
measure  of  control  can  be  exercised,  these 
characteristic  features  of  the  trail  are  given 
deSnition  by  preserving  the  area  within  200 
feet  of  the  ♦trail  in  an  essentially  natiual 
condition  and  prohibiting  incompatible  de- 
velopments within  1  mile  of  the  trail.  This 
protection  has  now  been  afforded  the  trail  on 
Federal  lands  for  the  past  25  years. 

However,  to  protect  the  lands  traversed 
by  the  trail,  I  believe  new  legislation  will 
be  required  in  order  to  maintain  this  con- 
tinuous 2,000-mile  foot  trail  through  a 
primitive  environment  o\-er  the  years  to  come. 
The  Appalachian  Trail  is  unique.  It  is 
the  longest,  continuous  marked  foot  trail 
in  the  world.  Its  reputation  is  International. 
This  bill  is  in  effect  an  extension  of  the 
Appalachian  Trailway  Agreement,  which  has 
governed  the  policy  of  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  national  forests  with  regard 
to  the  Appalachian  Trail  lands  since  1938, 
and  similar  agreements  signed  by  13  of  the 
States  through  which  the  trail  passes.  The 
bill  would  provide  congressional  recognition 
of  the  Appalachian  Trail  as  an  outdoor  rec- 
reational facility  and  provide  means  to  pro- 
tect the  remaining  trail  lands  not  covered 
by  the  existing  agreements. 


The  need  for  the  trail  is  obvious.  Its  value 
to  the  Nation  can  be  measured  in  terms  of: 
First,  its  historical  development:  second.  Its 
present  use:  and  third,  the  future  well- 
being  of  our  population. 

The  trail  Itself  was  conceived  in  1921  as  a 
continuous  footpath  connecting  the  remain- 
ing wilderness  areas  of  the  eastern  sea- 
board— a  footpath  which  for  all  practical 
purposes  would  be  endless.  It  was  to  be  the 
backbone  of  a  primeval  environment,  a  re- 
treat from  a  civilization  considered  even  then 
to  be  too  mechanized.  Prom  this  beginning 
followed  a  remarkable  story  of  the  estab- 
lishment— the  actual  laying  out,  clearing, 
and  marking — of  a  2,000-mile  trail  entirely 
through  volunteer  efforts.  It  was  an  ama- 
teur recreation  experiment  of  imprecedented 
magnitude. 

Following  completion  of  its  basic  route  In 
1938,  the  trail  has  been  maintained  and  im- 
proved to  provide  the  best  possible  route, 
scenery,  and  environment.  About  one-third 
of  the  trail  is  now  on  Federal  lands.  Here 
the  Federal  agencies  provide  substantial  as- 
sistance to  maintain  the  trail  and  its  shelters, 
funds  permitting.  The  remainder  of  the 
trail  is  maintained  by  the  volunteer  efforts 
of  trail  and  hiking  clubs  and  individuals. 
This  work  and  the  publication  and  distribu- 
tion of  information  and  guidebooks  are  co- 
ordinated by  the  Appalachian  Trail  Confer- 
ence, Inc.,  a  nonprofit  organization  with 
headquarters  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  conference  has  no  salaried  employees. 
The  fact  that  the  entire  project  was  orig- 
inated and  developed  and  has  matured  with- 
out Government  sponsorship  or  profit  motive 
attests  to  the  strong  public  support  of  the 
trail. 

The  trail  Is  used  as  a  recreational  facility 
by  many  persons  in  many  walks  of  life.  It 
is  used  for  recreation  and  training  by  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scoi;ts,  and  other  youth  groups 
from  most  of  the  States  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  It  is  enjoyed  by  lovers  of  wild- 
life, flowers,  the  outdoors,  and  nature  in 
general.  It  is  used  by  hunters  and  fisher- 
men. It  provides  opportunity  for  hiking  and 
physical  exercise  ranging  from  leisurely  half- 
hour  walks  to  rigorous  trips  of  up  to  the 
full  2.000  miles  of  the  trail — and  incidentally 
there  are  some  hardy  souls  who  have  walked 
the  entire  length  of  the  trail  in  one  hike.  It 
provides  the  means  whereby  man  can  experi- 
ence an  intimate  relationship  with  his  natu- 
ral environment. 

There  are  50,000  to  100,000  annual  visita- 
tions to  the  trail  at  the  present  time.  Of 
more  significance  is  the  fact  that  use  of  the 
Appalachian  Trail  is  an  exceedingly  high- 
quality  experience,  in  fact  one  rarely  forgot- 
ten. ItG  very  nature,  that  of  providing  a 
natural  and  remote  recreational  area,  pre- 
cludes its  simultaneous  use  by  very  large 
numbers  of  persons. 

In  my  opinion,  the  future  well-being  of 
the  American  people  rests,  among  other 
things,  on  physical  fitness,  and  understand- 
ing of  their  environment,  mental  health, 
and  spiritual  awareness.  Opportunities  for 
outdoor  physical  exercise  in  an  environment 
resembling  that  enjoyed  by  otir  forefathers 
are  on  the  decline  in  the  Eastern  United 
States.  Increasingly,  suitable  lands  are 
taken  up  by  private  dwellings  and  a  variety 
of  en'.erprises.  The  mental  nad  spiritual 
well-being  of  the  people  may  depend  upon 
sufficient  places  to  retreat  for  contemplation, 
to  commune  with  nature.  The  Appalachian 
Trail  is  an  already  established  facility  which 
satisfies  these  variovis  needs,  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  we  seek  to  preclude  the 
existing  and  possible  future  threats  to  the 
permanence  of  the  trail. 

First,  there  is  the  gradual  biting  away  of 
the  lands  along  the  trail  for  other  uses.  This 
is  a  problem  mainly,  but  not  exclusively,  on 
private  lands,  where  the  Appalachian  Trail 
Conference  or  Its  member  clubs  have  merely 


received  permission,  usually  verbal,  from 
the  owner  for  the  trail  to  cross  these  lands 
Such  competitive  uses  include  real  estate 
developments  for  summer  or  year-round 
homes,  commercial  recreational  develop. 
ments,  lumbering  and  bulldozer  operations 
roads,  ski  lifts,  radar  and  TV  installations' 
and  powerline  crossings. 

The  other  major  type  of  threat  consists 
of  the  construction  of  scenic  parkways  on 
the  same  ridgecrest  as  occupied  by  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail,  cither  forcing  relocation  of 
large  segments  of  the  trail  or  resulting  in 
inferior  portions  in  the  sense  that  its  most 
important  characteristic  of  naturalness  and 
remoteness  can  no  longer  be  maintained. 

Limited  protection  for  the  trail  and  its 
surroundings  was  effected  in  1938  by  the  se- 
en lied  Appalachian  Ti-ailway  Agreement  en- 
tered into  by  the  National  Park  Service,  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  13  States  and  2  inter- 
state pp.rk  commissions,  and  the  Appalachian 
Trail  Conference.  These  agreements  have 
served  to  protect  certain  portions  of  the 
trail  and  its  adjoining  lands  fairly  satisfac- 
torily. However,  only  lands  in  Federal  and 
State  ownership  are  covered  and  any  such 
agreements  may  be  superseded  at  any  time 
by  Federal  projects. 

Any  projection  of  recent  trends  through 
the  next  40  years  leads  to  the  concltislon 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  maintaining  the 
present  2,000-mile  continuous  foot  trail 
throtigh  a  primitive  environment  close  to  our 
eastern  cities  without  public  protection  of 
the  route  and  adjoining  lands.  Since  14 
States,  2  national  parks  and  5  national  for- 
ests are  involved,  the  only  practical  type  of 
public  protection  would  appear  to  result 
from  congressional  action. 

If  the  trail  is  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
American  people,  present  and  future — and  I 
certainly  do  believe  that  it  is  a  valuable 
asset — action  is  needed  to  recognize  the 
unique  qualities  of  tlie  trail  as  a  primitive- 
type  recreation  facility  and  afford  it  Federal 
recognition  and  protection. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  coordination 
and  cooperation  between  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  any  other  Federal 
officials  who  now  or  hereafter  administer 
Federal  properties  traversed  by  the  Appa- 
lachian Trial.  They,  in  turn,  will  give  en- 
couragement to  and  cooperate  with  the 
States,  local  communities,  and  private  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  Appalachian  Trail 
Conference,  and  other  persons  in  promoting 
the  purposes  of  my  bill. 
The  trail  needs  protection. 
This  bill  will  help  provide  protection  for 
it.  Just  one  example  will  emphasize  what 
I  mean:  According  to  a  recent  report  of  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  the  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation Resources  Review  Commission,  by  the 
year  2000  our  population  will  nearly  double; 
the  overall  demand  for  outdoor  recreation 
will  triple.  Not  only  will  there  be  more 
people,  but  they  will  have  more  free  time, 
more  money,  and  more  mobility.  Already, 
the  increase  in  demand  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion is  surging  ahead  of  population  growth. 
Whatever  measuring  rod  is  used,  it  is  clear 
that  Americans  are  seeking  the  outdoors  as 
never  before.  And  this  Is  only  a  hint  of  what , 
is  to  come. 

Two  out  of  three  Americans  now  live  in 
metropolitan  areas  and  by  the  turn  of  the 
century  three  out  of  four  will.  It  is  here 
that  demand  for  most  types  of  outdoor 
recreation  is  concentrated.  It  is  here  that 
people  have  the  greatest  need  for  outdoor 
recreation.  And  it  Is  here  that  needs  will 
be  most  difficult  to  satisfy;  the  great  bulk  of 
demand  must  be  met  during  after  work  and 
weekend  hours  and  the  larger  cities  and  their 
suburbs  have  the  fewer  recreation  facilities 
per  capita  and  highest  land  costs. 

As  mobility  continues  to  increase,  more 
people  will  travel  farther  to  enjoy  outstand- 
ing  scenic,    wildlife   and    wilderness   areas. 
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These  places  are  where  you  find  them  and 
J?ev  provide  outdoor  experiences  of  menio- 
rS  quality  which  cannot  be  duplicated 
iKPWhere  Continuing  transportation  im- 
loxPments  higher  incomes  and  longer  va- 
Kns  will  result  in  increased  pressures  on 
v,fah  aurmy  recreation  resources  that  now 
seem1-emotl  from  population  centers  Al- 
rea?v  more  than  40  percent  of  vacationers 
raSlng  by  car  travel  more  than  500  miles 
ind  more  than  25  percent  travel  more  than 
?  nnn  miles  The  number  of  passenger  cars 
Isexpected  to  Increase  80  percent  by  1976  and 
another  80  percent  by  2000. 

The  CORC  report  has  already  recom- 
mended that  Congress  should  establish  and 
nreserve  outstanding  primitive  areas  as 
••wilderness  areas,"  to  be  managed  for  the 
sole  and  unequivocal  purpose  of  maintain- 
ln2  their  primitive  characteristics.  There  is 
a  wilderness  bill  now  before  the  Congress  for 
substantially  that  purpose. 

Parks  and  other  recreation  areas  are  only 
Dart  of  the  answer.  The  most  important 
recreotlon  of  all  is  the  kind  people  find  in 
their  everyday  life.  What  this  means  is  an 
environment— an  outdoor  environment— an 
Appalachian  Trail. 

It  is  something  of  a  tribute  to  Americans 
that  they  do  as  much  cycling  and  walking  as 
they  do  for  very  little  has  been  done  to 
encourage  these  activities,  and  a  good  bit  to 

discourage  them.  ,    ^  ,„„ 

The  Appalachian  Trail  Conference  is  doing 
Its  bit  to  encourage  them.     The  conference 
consists  of  some  55  maintaining  clubs,   15 
contributing  clubs  or  a  total  of  70  different 
clubs  along  the  route  of  the  trail.    The  New 
York-New  Jersey  Trail  Conference,  as  a  body, 
is  a  member  of  the  conference,  and  this  con- 
sists of  21  more  clubs,  or  a  grand  total  of 
91  clubs  in  the  conference.    The  member- 
ship m  any  one  of  these  clvibs  may  range 
from  50  individuals  to  9.00(1.    The  total  mem- 
bership is  around  30,000.     However,  users  of 
the  trail  are  not  just  members  of  the  clubs 
or  tbe  conference—there  is  no  real  count  of 
them,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  calcu- 
late just  how  many  nonmembers  do  use  the 
trail.    However,  each  of  these  clubs  and  the 
conference  itself  consists  of  purely  voluntary 
labor.    They  receive  upv/ard  of  300  letters  a 
day  in  regard  to  the  trail.     Guidebooks  are 
written    and    published    through    voluntary 
help.    The  trail  is  kept  cleared  by  voluntary 
Inbor.     If  this  great  asset  is  to  be  preserved 
for  posterity,  legislative  action  is  needed  now. 
Mr.  President,  on   behalf  of   the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  who  could 
not  be  present  at  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  h^.ve  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  very  fine  history  of  the  Appalachian 
Trail,  as  prepared  and  printed  by  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  Conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

"The  Appalachian  Trail  is  a  continuous 
marked  path— for  travel  on  foot — extending 
through  the  mountain  wilderness  of  the 
E.istern  Atlantic  States.  It  is,  in  its  ideal, 
a  skyline  route  along  the  crest  of  the  ranges 
generally  referred  to  as  Appalachian — hence 
the  name  of  this  trail.  It  extends  from 
Katahdin,  a  massive  granite  monolith  in  the 
central  Maine  wilderness,  over  2,000  miles 
south  to  Springer  Mountain  in  northern 
Georgia.  This  master  trail  has  been  opened 
throughout  its  length,  marked  and  measured. 
"The  trail  traverses  14  States.  Its  greatest 
elevation  is  6,641  feet  at  Clingmans  Dome  In 
the  Great  Smokies.  It  is  only  slightly  above 
sea  level  where  it  crosses  the  Hudson  River 
at  Bear  Mountain. 

"A  project  of  real  magnitude,  the  Appa- 
lachian trail  might  seem  to  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  many  suggestions.  It  can,  however, 
be  traced  directly  to  one  man — Benton 
MacKaye,  of  Shirley  Center,  Mass.  Forester, 
philosopher,  and  dreamer.  Mr.  MacKaye 
conceived    the   plan    of    a   trail   which,   for 


all  practical  purposes,  should  be  endless.    To 
MacKaye -s    mind    this   trail    should    be    the 
backbone  of  a  primeval  environment,  a  sort 
of  retreat  or  refuge  from  a  civilization  which 
was   becoming    too   mechanized.      MacKaye 
first  presented  his  plan  through  an  article, 
•The  Appalachian  Trail— An  Experiment  in 
Regional    Planning,'    in    the    October    1921. 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  American  Institute  of 
Architects.    Others  had  previously  advanced 
suggestions   of  extensive  trails  in  the  New 
England  States  but  the  conception  of  this 
supertrail   was   solely   MacKaye's.     His   pro- 
posal aroused  interest  among  leaders  of  the 
outdoor  clubs  In  the   Northeast.     Clubs   In 
New  York  City  were  the  first  to  undertake 
actual  work  on  this  new  trail.     Under  the 
leadership  of  the  late  Raymond  H.  Torrey, 
the  first  section  of  the  trail  was  opened  and 
marked  during  1922  in  the  Palisades  Inter- 
state Park:    For  It,  Maj.  William  A.  Welch, 
then  general  manager  of  the  park,  designed 
the  distinctive  Appalachian  trail  marker  and 
monogram.    The  New  York-New  Jersey  Trail 
Conference  was  organized  and  the  trail  was 
carried    west    toward    the    Delaware    River. 
Pennsylvania   was    also   the    scene    of   early 
activity. 

"To  gage  better  the  extent  of  this  under- 
taking. It  is  of  interest  to  turn  back  four 
decades  to  survey  the  then  existing  trail 
system  and  the  organized  groups  which  could 
be  enlisted  to  further  the  project.  First, 
and  most  striking,  is  the  fact  that  all  outdoor 
organizations  in  the  East  were  confined  to 
New  England  and  New  York.  The  Hudson 
River  was  then  the  frontier  to  the  south 
and  west. 

"The  existing  trail  systems,  v/hlch  in  1921 
could  b"   incorporated    into  this  supertrail, 
numbered  four.    First,  there  were  the  splen- 
didly    maintained     Appalachian     Mountain 
Club  trails  In  New  Hampshire.    In  Vermont 
the  lower  100  miles  of  the  rapidly  developing 
'Long  Trail,'  begun  in  1910,  could  be  utilized. 
Between   the  White   and   Green   Mountains 
was   the   Dartmouth   College   Outing   Club's 
trail  system.     In  New  York  there  were  the 
comparatively    narrow   Bear    Mountain    and 
Harriman   sections   of  the   Palisades   Inter- 
state Park.    This  was  all— perhaps  350  miles 
out  of  a  then  necessary  2,050.     Originally, 
however,  the  trail  was  estimated  to  be  only 
1,200  miles  In  length;  its  actual  developm.ent 
hi^s  demonstrated  the  distance  to  be  almost 
twice  as  l9ng.    In  addition  to  these  four  sec- 
tions were  the  national  forests  In  the  South, 
where  connected  skyline  trails  were  subse- 
quently developed  to  a  degree  unanticipated 
by   those  who  early  formulated  the   Appa- 
l.\chiau  Trail  route. 

"The  first  enthusiasm  aroused  by  Mr.  Mac- 
Kave's  proposal  in  1921  flared,  waned  and 
by"  1926,  had  practically  died  out.  The 
project  was  moribund;  It  had  degenerated 
into  a  fireside  philosophy.  It  was  then  that 
Arthur  Perkins,  a  retired  lawyer  of  Hart- 
ford Conn.,  resurrected  the  project  and 
made  It  once  again  a  vital,  living  thing. 

"He  interested  in  It  Myron  H.  Avery,  of 
Lubec,  Maine,  and  later  Washington,  D.C., 
who  as  chairman  of  the  Appalachian  Trail 
Conference  from  1931  to  1952  enlisted  the 
aid  of  hundreds  of  persons  up  and  down  the 
coast.  To  the  enthusiasm  and  efforts  thus 
aroused  Is  due  the  practical  completion  of 
the  trail  project. 

"The  trail  was  initially  completed  in  1937 
when  the  last  2  miles  were  opened  on  Mount 
Sugarloaf  in  Maine.  The  southern  terminus 
was  then  Mount  Oglethorpe,  Ga.  Major 
changes  since  then  in  Maine,  Virginia,  Ten- 
nessee, North  Carolina,  and  Georgia  have  re- 
sulted in  a  stabilized  trail  route  through 
scenic  and  more  Isolated  regions. 

"It  Is  very  Interesting  to  note  that  the  trail 
has  been  the  pioneer.  Interested  individuals 
have  carried  the  route  forward;  then,  after 
them,  have  come  the  clubs  to  utUlze  and 
maintain   tlie   traU.    One   might  have   ex- 


pected the  reverse:  that  Is.  that  the  forma- 
tion of  clubs  would  precede  the  trail.     But. 
with  the  exception  of  the  3-year-old.lsolated 
Smoky  Mountains  Hiking  Club  at  Knoxvllle. 
Tenn,    there    were    no    organizations    below 
Harrlsburg,    Pa.      The    penetration    of    the 
southern  Appalachians  began  with  the  for- 
mation at  Washington,  D.C     In  late  1927  of 
the  Potomac  Appalachian  Trail  Club      Nu- 
merous  other   Appalachian   trail   clubs   fol- 
lowed, so  that,  with  insignificant  exceptions, 
the   entire   trail   route   Is   now   apportioned 
among  these  energetic  organizations.    "These 
clubs,  aiding  the  trail  project,  and  individuals 
comprise  the  Appalachian  Trail  Conference. 
"■The  Appalachian  Trail  Conference  func- 
tions through  a  board  of  18  managers.  3  be- 
ing elected  from  each  of  the  6  districts  into 
which  the  trail  route  is  divided.    The  chair- 
man is  the  conference's  executive  officer. 

"The  conference  is  a  volunteer  amateur 
recreational  group.  It  is  an  experiment  in 
amateurism  on  a  very  extensive  scale^  All  the 
activities  of  the  conference  and  the  labor 
of  maintaining  trails  are  contributed  by 
those  interested  in  the  project.  The  confer- 
ence has  no  salaried  employees.  The  ex- 
penses  incurred  in  its  activities  are  contribu- 
tions to  the  cause.  Its  budget  is  decidedly 
limited  Bv  reason  of  this  situation,  It  wUl 
be  appreciated  that  the  conference's  financial 
resources  restrict  a  desire  to  furnish,  gratis 
maps,  guidebooks,  and  further  inf ormat  on 
as  to  the  trail.  However,  with  a  view  of  in- 
dicating  the  availability  of  the  extensive 
literature  which  is  obtainable,  there  is  print- 
ed on  the  reserve  side  a  list  of  publications 
in  which  various  topics  of  interest  to  trail 
users  are  set  forth  under  appropriate  head- 

Inss  ^ 

"The    Appalachian  Trail   Conference   now 
meets  each  third  year.    Its  membership  con- 
^sts  of  four  classes:    Class  A.  clubs  which 
maintains    specific    portions    of    "^e    Appa- 
lachian Trail;  class  B,  clv.bs  wh.ch  support, 
by  other  means,  the  Appalachian  trail  proj- 
ect-   class    C,    public    officials    (Federal    and 
State)    who  have   cjiarge   of  areas   through 
whi^h  the  trail  passes  and  who  maintain  the 
trail  therein,  and  persons  maintaining  in  an 
individual  capacity  certain  designated  por- 
t^ns  of  the  trail;    and  class  D,   individual 
members.     A   class  D  tn^mber  receives  the 
publications  (other  than  guidebooks)  of  the 
Appalachian  Trail  Conference  which  are  Is- 
sued during  the  membership  period,  includ- 
ing Appalachian  Trailway  News;   this  mem- 
bership  (dues  $5  annually)   offers  a  distinct 
Opportunity  to  individuals  actively  to  sup- 
port  the   Appalachian   Trail.      The    confer- 
ence urges  the  enlistment,  in  this  form,  of 
persons  interested  In  the  trail.    Applications 
For  this  membership,  with  a  brief  bU>graRhi- 
cal  statement,  should  be  addressed   to  the 
Tppalachian  Trail  Conference.  Washington. 

° '^A  word  as  to  the  manner  of  marking  this 
trail  There  have  been  many  experiments 
in  the  development  of  a  standard  marker  for 
the  trail.  The  museum  collection  Is  exten- 
sive The  earliest  marker  was  an  embossed, 
coDDer  square  with  the  trail  insignia.  Its 
softness  tendered  it  an  easy  prey  to  souvenir 
hunters,  so  the  then  ATC  Chairman  Per- 
kins designed  a  diamond-shaped  galvanized 
h-on  marker,  with  the  trail  monograrn  printed 
on  it.  However,  the  main  reliance  in  mark- 
ing the  Appalachian  trail  is  a  rectangular 
pafni  blazr.  6  by  2  Inches.    These  blazes  are 


iFull  information  as  to  current  develop- 
ments on  the  Appalachian  trail  Is  avaUable 
through  its  publication,  Appalachian  "n-ail- 
way  News.  This  journal.  Issued  three  ttoes 
a  year  (subscription  $1.50  per  year)  not  only 
^ords  an  opportunity  to  be  ^ ^"y  ^^at 
as  to  happenings  on  the  Appalachian  'Itail 
?^ute  but  offers  an  opportunity  to  lend  sup- 
pK)rt,  in  some  measure,  to  the  trail  project. 
Subscriptions  are  urged. 
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placed  fore  and  aft — like  highway  markers —  there  Is  an   unbroken  chain   of  structures,  has  been  written  by  one  who  served  it  woii 

in  the  direction  of  travel.    White  is  the  pre-  with  the  exception  of  one  still  to  be  built  during   an   all   too   short   life-    'Remote  rn 

vailing  color,  and  blue  for  side  trails.    There  at  Rattle  River  in  the  White  Mountain  Na-  detachment,    narrow    for    chosen    comDanT 

Is   only   one    approved    variation   from   this  tional  Forest.     In  the  central  Appalachians  winding  for  leisxire,  lonely  for  contemplation 

xmlform  blaze.     This  is  the  so-called  double  In    southern    Pennsylvania,    Maryland,    and  the  trail  leads  not  merely  north  and  south 

blaze— two  superimposed  blazes  or  markers—  northern  Virginia,  there  is  a  chain  of  39  lean-  but  upward  to  the  body,  mind    and  soul  of 

which  constitute  a  warning  of  an  obscure  tos,  extending  over  285  miles.    After  a  gap  of  man.'                                               ' 

turn  or  change  in  direction,  which  might  be  27  miles  there  is  through  the  Pedlar  District  "The  length  of  the  trail  is  now  apnroxl 

otherwise  overlooked.  of  the  George  Washington  and  Glenwood  Dis-  mately  2.000  miles. 

"With  the  view  of  standardizing  trail  prac-  tricts    of    the    Jefferson    National    Forest    a  "The  length  in  the  several  States  is  now 

tlces  and  thereby  contributing  to  improved  chain  of  lean-tos  for  110  miles.    Beyond  this, 

maintenance,  the  Appalachla  Trail  Confer-  in  the  Jefferson  and  Cherokee  National  For-  ^*'m 

ence  has  issued  a  manual  on  trail  construe-  ests  there  is  a  chain  of  15  lean-tos  In   142      "Maine 279.23 

tlon.    This  manual  details  the  procedure  to  miles,  with  3  to  the  south,  and  6  to  the  north       New  Hampshire 153!4a 

be  followed  in  constructing,  maintaining  and  at  varying  Intervals  and  the  gaps  are  being       Vermont 133!7e 

markmg  the  Appalachla  trail.  rapidly   filled.     In   the   far  southern   Appa-        Massachusetts 82.69 

"Originally,  the   Appalachian  trail  was  a  lachians,  in  the  contiguous  Pisgah  National       Connecticut 55.75 

foot  trail,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  which  Forest  and  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National       New  York-New  Jersey 158. 75 

was  its  practically  endless  character.     Sub-  Park,  there  is  a  chain  of  19  structures,  ex-        Pennsylvania 215.87 

sequently,    by   virtue   of   the   so-called   Ap-  tending  over  a  distance  of  130  miles.     The        Maryland 37.  I4 

palachian     trailway     agreement,     this     area  chain  is  continuous  for  the  southernmost  130        Virginia 462.28 

has   attained    a   distinctive  status.     In   the  miles  in  the  Nantahala  and  Georgia  National        Tennessee 112.60 

eight    national    forests    and    two    national  Forests.     The  trail  through  publicly  owned       North    Carolina-Tennessee 147.79 

parks   which   the   route    traverses — federally  lands  will  eventually   be   'complete,'   as  far       North  Carolina 79.57 

owned  land— a  narrow  zone,  1  mile  In  width,  as  this  chain  of  lean-tos  Is  concerned.                  Georgia 76.44" 

has  been  set  apart  on  each  side  of  the  trail.  "And  now  a  brief  word  as  to  the  route  or  .^^_^^^_^__ 

In  this  area  there  are  to  be  no  new  parallel-  geography  of  the  trail.    Prom  Katahdin  the 

ing    roads   or    other   incompatible   develop-  trail  leads  in  Maine,  for  279  miles  through  DEMOCRACY  REACHES  FARTHER 

ments     In  fact  it  is  the  creation  of  a  new  an  utter  wilderness,  past  lake  and  stream  WESTWARD  ACROSS  PACIPir 

recreational  area,  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  over  a  disconnected  series  of  peaks.    It  meets          ,,      ^-^tt^. r-/iv.xrn, 

those  who  walk  and  camp.    In  13  of  the  14  its  first  pronounced  mountain  group  in  the  ™^-   GRUENING.     Mr.   President,  an 

States  through  which  the  route  passes,  slmi-  White  Mountains  of  central  New  Hampshire,  event  of  real  significance  in  the  history 

lar  agreements,  for  a  lesser  width,  have  been  which   It  crosses  from  east  to  west.     Near  of  man's  progress  on  earth  occurred  3 

effected.    Thus,  the  Appalachian  trail  passes  Rutland,  Vt.,  the  trail  turns  south  for  100  days  ago  and  was  completely  overlooked 

into  its  second  stage,  the  Appalachian  trail-  miles  along  the  Green  Mountains.    In  west-  by  the  press      I  think  this  is  not  harri 

way.  a  narrow,  iso  ated  zone  set  apart  for  em  Massachusetts  and  northwest  Connectl-  to  understand  in  view  of  the  JemntpS 

toose  Who  find  their  recreation  by  virtue  of  cut.  the  route  traverses  the  Berkshire  and  1°  whlrh  1?  000,^,^^7 

^^?}7  °^  "raided  efforts.  Taconlc  groups,  the  worndown  remnant  of  ^^^hlch  it  occurred. 

In  addition  to  the  development  of  an  ac-  a   once   much   loftier  range       The   Hudson  °^  January  19,  the  first  free  elections 

tual  trail,  the  Appalachian  Trail  Conference  River  is  crossed  at  Bear  Mountain  Bridge  ^^er  held  in  that  part  of  the  world  were 

has  issued  very  extensive  literature  on  trail  Then  the  trail  leads  close  to  the  New  York-  conducted  in  Micronesia  when  the  people 

technique  and  attendant  phases  of  trail  con-  New  Jersey   line,  over   a   seemingly   endless  of    the    Trust    Territory    of    the    Pacific 

struction.     For  a  person  who  has  had  no  series  of  ridges,  on  its  course  to  the  Kit-  Islands    elected    legislators       Thus    did 

prior    experience    in    travel    along    the    Ap-  tatinnv    Mountains    at    Hicrh    Pnint    Part  ■^*^^""''    cict-tcu    legismburfa.       inus    aia 

palachian     trail    or    on    other    trails,    tie  Here."'for''?he    first    time^  f  narr?4  fidge  ^^f-^oyevmnent  come  to  yet  another  V>^vt 

conference  particularly  commends  its  publi-  crest  indicates  the  route.    Beyond  the  Dela-  °^  *5^^  f  ,■ 

cation  No.  15,  'Suggestions  for  Appalachian  ware  River,  this  front  range  of  the  Alle-  ^^^  United  States  administers  Micro- 
Trail  Users.'  This  publication  has  been  pre-  ghenies  becomes  Blue  Mountain  It  and  the  ^^sia  under  a  trusteeship  for  the  United 
pared  to  answer  many  types  of  inquiry  ad-  fidges  to  the  north  are  followed  until.  8  miles  Nations.  Most  of  these  islands  had  been 
wvilt  win  J°^r^"°,"-  P^^s^i  o^  t^e  beyond  the  Susquehanna  River,  the  first  overrun  and  seized  by  the  Japanese  dur- 
perlencedt  ail  traveler  *°  '^"  "'  °J,'^°f  ^=^""^1  ?5  '°T  I'  "^'^^^  ^^  ^^^-  ^"^  World  War  II.  Our  forces,  as  they 
"'••Sf'prlrrJXortance  is  the  Issuing  of  Sum^erlaTd  V  ley"  by'^lecondirrSs '^t^  ^^^^e^^their  way  through  the  western 
guidebooks  to  the  trail.  The  measuring  of  the  northern  baseVt^he^^^  Pacific  Ocean  1  berated  them  one  by  one. 
the  trail  and  the  obtaining  of  trail  data  kept  commences  the  range  which  Is  followed  to  ^  names  of  island  groups  in  Micronesia 
progress  with  the  actual  construction  of  the  the  southern  terminus  of  the  trail  Will  be  well  remembered  by  many  GI's 
trail.  A  number  of  local  guides  have  crystal.  Through  southern  Pennsylvania  and  Mary-  and  their  loved  ones.  They  Include  the 
llzed  into  a  series  of  guidebooks  for  the  entire  land,   where    it  bears   the   name   of  South  Marshall.  Caroline,  and  Mariana  Islands, 

t£iT:'[TrnVrt'ienZ' l''^;^^^^  SoTc^resfllnf  ^hefeTaurirn  o^ff^r?  j'^^Z   "^T    '"T^^",^    "^"^"    ""^ 

the    history,    route     guidebS.1.   data,    ani  fTwToSets""?'hTee"LXrmS  sS  ^^vf  tVS  lirs""^  ^""^^^^^^  ^^^^^  "^^^ 

literature  on  the  trail  project^  in  Virginia,  where  the  Roanoke  River  breaks  ^  of„„     Ju               .>,     ^     *  r.      .. 

The  guidebooks  for  the  Appalachla  trail  through   the   range    the   Blue   Ridge    forks  Since  the  war  the  Trust  Territory  of 

furnish  necessary  Information  preliminary  to  These  forks,  sometimes  100  miles  apart  form'  the  Pacific  Islands  has  offered  a  window 

.   ,*^i^^:     Accommodations   are  specifically  an  immense  oval,  coming  together  again  at  to  the  world  on  what  can  be  accomplished 

tr«ii  ?m,t«  ^^nf^^'^^^if.^o           K,,^  ^"^v,*^^  Springer  Mountain  in  northern  Georgia,  the  in    promoting    real    democracy.      I    am 

a?mhoSes  Inns  or  caSs  on'^or  adiaceS  f"'^''"    ^"'"^""^    °'    *^«    *^^"-      ^^^^^  P^°"d    of    the    fact    that    a    man    who 

ZXlTt^fTeolnT^ZTs  ^he'tSlter  S  lrt^rTa?ley""?SneTt''?h?lw?forks"'  S^  \",^  ^Si^^^  ^^"^^^^'  ^^^^^^-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

the  open  type,  known  as  a  lean-to.  Lslern  rlS'k'eep°s  ?hf  name  Blue  mdge;  ^l  f^''  ^.^^^^  .^ST'^t^r"  1    °^h  ^""l  ?'!? 

"Shelters,  closed  and  open,  are  absolutely  western  rim  is  divided  by  rivers  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.    He  is  M. 

essential  to  a  finished  through  trail.     The  "The  major  route   problems   of  the  traU  Wilfred  Coding.     One  of  his   principal 

ideal  is  a  continuous  chain  of  such  struc-  came  here.    There  was  one  fixed  polnt^the  assistants  until    recently    was    also    an 

tures  at  Intervals  of  a  moderate  day's  Jour-  trail  must  pass  through  the  Great  Smokies  Alaskan— Joseph  T.  Flakne,  who  has  now 

ney,  say  714  miles,  so  that  an  active  hiker  on  the   western  rim.    The  route  originally  retired 

may  utilize  every  other  one.  yet  a  family  party  utilized   the  eastern  rim   to   New  River  in  in  Micronesia  there  are  ereat  oDt>or- 

or  one  exploring  side  trails,  photographing  or  southern  Vlreinla   then  cros^pri  thp  niai-pan  .   -in  -iviicronesia  tnere  are  great  oppor- 

Observing  the  flora  or  geology,  mafhave  time  between  tS'lSs'ioS  western  fork  at  SS  ^"^"^^  ^^  ^?i  ^,^  ^^.^^^ff '  *°  ^'^^^^^^ 

for  such  activities  and  still  find  shelter  each  Mountain  and  continued  south.    In  1954  the  ^^^  develop  Ideals  that  will  counter  and 

T^^e^^-  trail  was  relocated  to  follow  the  western  rim.  defeat  Communist  ideas  and  subversion. 

"Since  1937  the  plan  of  providing  a  con-  At  the  southern  end  of  the  Great  Smokies,  The    people    of   Micronesia    are    making 

tlnuous   chain   of  open   shelters   along  the  a    cross-range,    the    Nantahala    Mountains,  great   economic,    cultural,    and   political 

Appalachian     trail     has     been     vigorously  leads  back  to  the  eastern  rim,  which  is  fol-  progress      The  eves  of  the  world  are  on 

pressed  by  the  conference.    As  of  1963^  there  lowed   to  Springer  Mountain,  the  southern  SS  nroeress 

are  221  of  these  structures  along  the  trail,  terminus  of  the  trail.  ^  prosrej.&. 

(Some   do   not  have   bunks.)      In   addition.  "The  brief  r6sum6  merely  serves  to  indicate  Recently  a  United  Nations  mission  In 

there    are    two    authorized    campsites.      In  the  character  of  the  Appalachian  trail.     Its  reportmg  to  the  U.N.  on  its  inspection  trip 

some    sections    there    are    long    continuous  successive  changing  zones  of  birds,  animal,  to  the  islands,  recognized  the  good  work 

units.    From  the  northern  terminus  at  Ka-  and  plant  life  fascinate  the  traveler.    It  Is  that   is   being  accomplished.     The  mis- 

tahdln  to  the   Vermont-Massachusetts  line  Indeed  a  guide  to  the  study  of  nature.    Of  It  sion's  members  were  from  Liberia,  New 
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Zealand,  Great  Britain,  and  China. 
They  applauded  the  evidence  of  political 
development  in  the  islands  since  their 
last  visit  in  1961.  They  spoke  of  the  po- 
litical freedom  that  prevails  and  espe- 
cially of  the  amicable  relations  between 
the  American  administration  and  the 
islanders.  They  stressed  that  besides  po- 
litical progress  there  have  been  great 
cultural  and  economic  advances  accom- 
plished. 

Such  reports  are  not  common  in  tne 
United  Nations  where  debates  about  trust 
or  colonial  territories  evoke  the  familiar 
charges  of  exploitation.  The  strongest 
impression  carried  away  by  the  mission 
was  a  new  sense  of  unity  among  the 
island  people.  The  mission's  report  em- 
phasized that  this  was  no  small  achieve- 
ment in  a  trust  territory  consisting  of 
2,000  islands  scattered  across  3  million 
square  miles  of  ocean. 

The  political  development  of  the 
islands  has  been  so  successful  as  to  make 
possible  elections  and  the  establishment 
of  a  Micronesian  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. This  is  being  accomplished  by 
this  week's  free  election  of  members  of 
both  houses  of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  years  ago  our 
Government  was  experimenting  on  one 
of  the  islands  of  Micronesia,  Eniwetok, 
with  a  great  force  unleashed  in  very 
recent  times.  This  was  the  atomic 
bomb,  I  suggest  that  the  new  force 
being  unleashed  in  Micronesia  in  the 
form  of  political  self-government  will 
in  the  long  run  prove  to  be  even  more 
important  and  revolutionary.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  bring  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  this  good  news  of 
another  great  forward  step  In  man's 
progress. 

And  it  is  heartening  that  that  great 
step  forward  has  taken  place  under  U.S. 
guidance.  U.S.  sponsorship.  U.S.  leader- 
ship. Thus,  westward  not  the  course  of 
empire  but  of  democracy  takes  its  way. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TUESDAY 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  Is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  under  the  order  pre- 
viously entered.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  Tuesday 
next,  at  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
1  o'clock  and  27  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  previous  order. 
until  Tuesday.  January  26,  1965.  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  22. 1965: 

Adm.  James  S.  Russell.  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral,  when 
retired,  pursuant  to- the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231. 
Vice  Adm.  John  S.  Thach.  U.S.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  within  the  contemplation 
of  said  section,  I  nominate  him  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  admiral  while  bo 
serving. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  William  Diakiw,  St.  Joseph's 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church,  Sharon, 
Pa.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God,  beneath  whose  guiding  hand 
our  forefathers  crossed  the  sea.  we,  their 
beneficiaries,  this  day  bow  our  heads  be- 
fore Thy  Majesty:  gratefully,  hxunbly, 
and  reverently. 

Father,  we  ask  Thee  to  bless  our  Pres- 
ident, Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the  members 
of  his  Cabinet,  the  Senate,  and  this  de- 
liberative body,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Remember  in  Thy  kingdom,  O  Lord, 
the  great  humanitarian  and  statesman, 
Sir  Winston  Churchill,  one  of  the  crea- 
tors of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  which  ex- 
tended the  four  freedoms  to  all  peo- 
ples and  nations.  May  his  soul  repose 
among  the  just  and  his  memory  be 
eternal. 

We  thank  Thee  for  favoring  this  grand 
land  of  ours  with  great  men  who  loved 
Thee.    They  understood  Thy  truth  that 
men  are  endowed  "with  certain  imalien- 
able  rights,  and  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness." 
.    We,  who  believe  these  rights  are  for 
all  men,  in  commemorating  the  47th  an- 
niversary of  the  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public, raise  our  prayer  in  behalf  of  this 
long-suffering  nation,  which  is  denied 
freedom  by  godless  imperialism.    Hear 
the  plea  of  the  many  other  peoples  who 
continue  to  aspire  to  freedom,  despite 
the  brutal  and  ruthless  suppression  of 
this  most  despotic  ideology  and  regime 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

Ukrainian  independence,  proclaimed 
in  a  mute,  self-centered  world,  became 
the  first  sacrifice  to  the  satanic  powers 
of  communism.  Continuous  destruction 
of  millions;  the  suffering  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  constantly  testify  to  the 
fact  that  Ukraine  is  still  enslaved  but 
not  defeated.  Merciful  Lord,  we  humbly 
entreat  Thee,  do  not  permit  this  per- 
sistent struggle  for  liberty  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian nation  to  go  by  the  wayside  unno- 
ticed. Please  awaken  all  freemen  to 
their  duty  to  suppress  this  growing  evil 
over  other  innocent  souls  in  the  world. 
Permit  us,  O  gracious  Lord,  to  bow 
our  heads  in  solemn  tribute  to  the  count- 
less defenders  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world.  Many  of  these  heroes  have  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  so  that  the  torch 
of  liberty  may  constantly  proclaim  the 
message  of  hope  to  all  who  are  held  in 
bondage. 

Father,  grant  that  the  Ukrainian,  and 
all  other  captive  nations,  may  soon  re- 
ceive a  new  birth  of  freedom;  that  they 
may  take  their  rightful  place  among  the 
free  nations  of  the  world;  we  pray  and 
beseech  Thee  through  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord,  Thy  Son,  who  liveth  and  reigneth 
with  Thee  in  the  imity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  now  and  forever.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  January  21,  was  read  and 
approved.  

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


SIR  WINSTON  CHURCHILL 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  close  of 
business  and  all  special  orders  heretofore 
entered  into  for  today,  I  may  address 
the  House  for  1  hour,  in  order  that  I  may 
yield  to  Members  on  the  subject  of  the 
life  and  service  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNUAL  PANEL  MEETING  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  SCIENCE  AND  ASTRO- 
NAUTICS ON  JANUARY  26  AND  27 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  be  allowed 
to  sit  on  January  26  and  27  for  its  annual 
panel  meeting  of  scientists  while  the 
House  Is  In  session. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  obj  ectlon.     - 


ANNUAL  PANEL  MEETING  OP  COM- 
MITTEE ON  SCIENCE  AND  ASTRO- 
NAUTICS ON  JANUARY  26  AND  27 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection.  -  ; 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  Science  aijKic 
Astronautics    and    the    National    Aevi^  ■ 
nautics  and  Space  Administration,  I  am  • 
pleased  to  extend  an  Invitation  to  attenid : 
a   briefing   by  the   Administrator.   Mjf. 
James  E.  Webb,  and  other  senior  JUASA 
headquarters   officials   on  the   agency's 
space  program. 

Other  NASA  officials  participating  will 
include  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun,  Director, 
Marshall  Space  FUght  Center;  Dr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Pickering,  Director.  Jet  Propul- 
sion Laboratory;  and  Astronaut  L.  Gor- 
don Cooper. 

The  briefing  will  take  place  In  the  cau- 
cus room  No.  362,  Carmon  House  Office 
BuUdlng.  at  10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 28. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  has  taken  this  means 
of  trying  to  give  Members  of  the  House 
an  opportunity  to  meet  the  men  and 
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women  who  administer  this  great  insti- 
tution and  to  talk  to  them  and  so  see  for 
themselves  the  work  they  are  doing.  I 
urge  those  of  you  who  can  to  attend  the 
meetings. 

TRIBUTE   TO   ED  LARSON 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
Florida  was  shocked  and  saddened  yes- 
terday when  it  was  learned  that  one  of 
this  Nation's  truly  great  leaders  had 
come  to  the  end  of  his  journey.  I  speak 
of  our  beloved  State  treasurer,  J.  Edwin 
Larson,  one  of  the  titans  in  Florida's 
history. 

Death  came  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
to  this  outstanding  Floridian  on  Sunday, 
and  with  liis  passing,  a  chapter  was 
closed  which  will  forever  serve  as  an  in- 
spiration for  all  men  evei^y where. 

Florida  has  a  unique  cabinet  system 
of  government,  the  Governor  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  cabinet  and  each  of  the 
six  members  of  the  cabinet  having  vir- 
tually an  equal  share  in  the  affairs  of 
our  State. 

We  have  had  many  fine  men  to  serve 
in  Florida's  cabinet,  but  I  can  say  with- 
out reservation  that  none  have  made  any 
greater  contribution  than  my  friend,  Ed 
Lai'son. 

He  was  Florida's  16th  treasurer,  hav- 
ing taken  office  in  January  of  1941,  and 
had  just  been  sworn  into  his  7th 
consecutive  term  at  the  time  of  his  pass- 
ing. Born  on  June  27,  1900  at  Brook- 
ston.  Pa.,  he  was  educated  at  Allegheny 
College — A.B.,  and  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida— LL.  B.  He  served  as  principal  of 
Keystone  Heights  High  School  and  as 
mayor  of  Keystone  Heights.  Later  he 
served  as  a  county  commissioner  of  Clay 
County,  and  vv-as  a  member  of  the  Florida 
House  of  Representatives  from  that 
county  in  1929  and  1931.  He  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Florida  Senate  in  1933 
and  sei'ved  as  collector  of  internal  reve- 
nue for  Florida  1933-39. 

In  hi.s  distin^ruished  career  he  scn.-ed 
sfs  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Insurance  Commissioners;  National 
Association  of  State  Auditors,  Comptrol- 
lers and  Treasurers;  and  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Securities  Administrators. 

His  record  of  sei^vice  to  the  Masons  in 
Florida  is  without  parallel,  serving  as 
grand  master  of  Masons  in  Florida  and 
as  grand  patron  of  the  Order  of  the 
Eastern  Star.  He  was  the  recipient  of 
the  highest  honor  which  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Free  Masonry 
can  confer,  that  of  the  33d  degree.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross  of  Con- 
stantine  and  the  Shrine. 

Married  to  the  former  Clara  Bussard 
of  Keystone  Heights,  they  have  three 
lovely  daughters.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Church. 

The  devotion  with  which  he  served  the 
people  of  Florida  in  a  period  when  Flori- 
da became  the  fastest  growing  in  the 
Southeast,  is  a  record  of  service  which 


can  never  be  forgotten.  His  interests 
were  wide  and  farflung,  he  always  looked 
to  the  future. 

Because  of  his  vision  and  devotion,  our 
State  met  the  challenges  which  unprec- 
edented growth  brought.  Great  times 
call  for  gi-eat  men,  and  surely  J.  Edwin 
Larson  was  a  great  man  in  a  great  time. 
He  leaves  a  sorrowing  State,  a  host  of 
grieving  friends,  who  were  richly  re- 
warded in  having  known  him. 

At  the  close  of  his  journey,  it  can  truly 
be  said,  here  was  a  man  among  men, 
who  left  the  world  as  a  much  better 
place  in  which  to  live,  because  of  his  ef- 
forts. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  last  Thursday,  I  called  attention  to  an 
Associated  Press  story,  announcing  ac- 
tion of  the  Labor  Department  In  setting 
up  a  $1.25  an  hour  minimum  wage  for 
youths  who  are  to  be  employed  in  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  projects  un- 
der President  Johnson's  program  to  com- 
bat poverty. 

Since  then,  I  have  heard  from  Art 
Wallhausen,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Missis- 
sippi County,  Mo.,  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Corp.,  protesting  this  action,  and 
providing  me  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  he 
has  written  to  President  Johnson,  setting 
forth  the  need  for  a  modification  of  this 
order.  I  know,  Mr.  Speaker  that  there 
are  many  communities  throughout  this 
Nation,  particularly  in  the  rural  areas, 
Vv'here  the  decision  to  require  payment  of 
the  Si. 25  minimum  wage  to  nonskilled 
trainees,  v;ill  have  the  effect  of  curtailing 
and  in  some  instances  actually  prevent- 
ing the  programs  to  be  put  into  effect. 

Because  the  letter  addressed  to  the 
President,  v.ritten  by  Mr.  Wallhausen, 
editor  of  one  of  the  leading  weekly  news- 
papers in  Missouri,  who  has  been  giving 
so  generously  of  his  time  and  talents,  sets 
forth  so  clearly  and  succinctly  how  the 
Labor  Department  ruling  does  not  follow 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  Public  Law  88-452, 
I  have  requested  permission  to  make  this 
letter  a  part  of  my  remarks,  in  the  hope 
that  other  Members  of  this  House  who 
are  similarly  affected,  will  be  encouraged 
to  join  with  me  in  attempting  to  have 
the  law  administered  as  Congress  in- 
tended that  it  should  be.  I  think  the  let- 
ter which  follows  points  out  another  good 
example  where  bureaucratic  agencies  of 
Government  show  their  contempt  for 
Congress  by  refusing  to  follow  directives 
in  the  law. 

January  21,  1965. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  Judging  by  what  we  read  in  the  news- 
papers concerning  a  top-level  fight  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  over  whether  or  not  to 
apply  the  $1.25  minimum  wage  to  work- 
trainees  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
programs,  I  believe  you  are  the  only  court 


of  appeal  in  the  matter,  and  I  respectfully 
ask  your  assistance. 

I  am  writing  as  president  of  the  Missis- 
sippi County  not-for-profit  corporation 
which  Is  developing  a  community  action  pro- 
gram  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964. 

Tlie  problem  is  this: 

The  school  systems  In  this  county  have 
been  preparing  work-training  programs  un- 
der title  1-B  of  the  act,  and  yesterday,  when 
the  $1.25  ruling  was  announced,  had  their 
paperwork  ready  to  submit  to  the  Labor  De- 
partment. I  understand  no  action  has  been 
taken  In  Washington  on  dozens  of  similar 
proposals,  pending  the  Department  ruling  on 
wages. 

Now,  it  appears,  all  these  projects  must  be 
reworked,  in  most  Instances  reducing  the 
number  of  young  people  to  be  aided  in  order 
to  raise  the  wage  to  $1.25.  In  some  instances 
the  added  cost  to  the  school  systems,  many  of 
which  would  have  to  raise  the  salaries  of 
supervisors  in  order  to  give  them  at  least  as 
high  a  wage  as  the  trainees,  would  be  so 
prohibitive  that  they  are  being  forced  to  can- 
cel plans  for  the  work-training  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  program  is  desperately 
needed  here,  where  the  dropout  rate  is  the 
highest  in  the  State  of  Mis.souri — 36.7  per- 
cent of  our  16-  and  17-year-olds.  However. 
as  a  former  resident  of  the  South,  you  must 
be  familiar  with  the  problems  involved  in 
trying  to  \ipllft  a  fourth  of  the  population  all 
at  once.  The  problems  are  discouraging 
enough,  without  adding  Government  har- 
assment to  the  list. 

Recognizini^  that  declared  Government  pol- 
icy Is  a  $1.25  minimum  wage,  I  believe  it  Is 
also  Government  policy  to  fight  poverty,  and 
to  admit  that  the  fight  will  take  a  different 
shape  in  each  geographical  region  of  the 
Nation. 

The  arbitrary  ruling  that  $1.25  must  be 
paid  to  v/ork- trainees,  when  the  going  wage 
in  the  surrounding  community  Is  75  cents 
an  hour  or  less.  Is  a  violation  of  "appro- 
prl.iteness"  as  spelled  out  In  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  It  is  also  the  Ideal  way  to 
insure  that  your  war  on  poverty  is  not  put 
Into  effect  in  those  very  communities,  like 
my  own,  which  need  it  the  most. 

i  realize,  Mr.  President,  that  the  ruling 
has  been  thoroughly  discUFsert.  and  that 
there  is  very  likely  no  face  saving  way  to 
rever.=;e  the  deci.slon.  But  perhaps  a  modifi- 
cation is  in  order. 

It  Is  bitterly  di.sappninting  to  learn  that 
the  act,  which  wisely  provides  for  the  eco- 
nomic differences  between  the  various  re- 
gions and  subregions  of  our  Nation,  is  to  be 
violated,  apparently  to  appease  the  wrath 
of  the  president  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  at  the  expense  of 
the  poor. 

In  urban  arens,  where  the  going  wage  rate 
is  $1.25  or  higher  for  apprentice-type  labor 
lam  certain  there  will  be  no  objection  to  the 
Department's  ruling. 

However,  I  urgently  request  that  you  take 
note  of  the  enclosed  excerpt  from  the  act, 
.-ind  order  the  Department  of  Labor  to  recon- 
sider its  ruling  as  it  Is  to  apply  to  the  rural 
South. 

Respectfully, 

Art  L.  Wallhausen,  Jr.. 
President,  Mississippi  Comity  Econoviic 
Opportunity  Corp. 


Excerpt  From  Public  Law  88-452,  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964 

TITLE  I-B work  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  113.  Financial  Assistance 

(a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  agreements  providing  for  the  payment 
by  him  of  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  a  State  or 
local  program  submitted  hereunder  if  he  de- 
termines. In  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe,  that — 
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(5)  the  rates  of  pay  and  other  conditions 
nf  employment  will  be  appropriate  and  rea- 
sonable m  the  light  of  such  factors  as  the 
tvpe  of  work  performed,  geographical  region, 
and  proficiency  of  the  employee: 


-'    THE  CUTBACK  OP  VETERANS' 
FACILITIES 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  closing  of  17  Veterans' 
Administration  regional  offices,  11  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals,  and  4 
domiciliaries  as  announced  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  on  Jan- 
uary 13,  1965.  There  are  many  places 
to  eliminate  waste,  improve  efficiency, 
and  10  save  money,  but  this  is  not  one  of 
them.  The  best  information  I  can 
gather  convinces  me  these  facilities  are 
not  surplus  and  therefore  to  me  it  boils 
down  to  a  matter  of  keeping  faith  with 
our  veterans. 

Our  World  War  I  veterans  are  now  old 
men.  World  War  II  veterans  are  middle 
aged  or  close  to  it.  They,  along  with 
the  young  men  who  fought  the  Korean 
war  for  us  and  who  fight  the  relatively 
minor,  yet  deadly,  brush  fire  battles,  are 
growing  older.  As  they  age,  the  injuries 
and  infirmities  of  their  military  service 
are  aggravated  and  more  medical  care  as 
well  as  supporting  administrative  atten- 
tion are  required.  If  we  are  lucky 
enourh  and  smart  enough  to  prevent  war 
the  number  of  veterans  needing  the  serv- 
ices offered  by  VA  facilities  will  naturally 
decline.  Then,  of  course,  fewer  facili- 
ties v.ill  be  needed  and  cutbaclcs  will  be 
in  order.  But  that  time  is  still  in  the 
future. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  administration's 
efforts  to  eliminate  waste  and  save  tax- 
payers' money.  I  would  be  more  im- 
pressed, however,  if  it  were  not  apparent 
that  more  new  programs  and  projects 
will  be  instituted  rather  than  old  ones 
eliminated.  Our  national  debt  is  around 
the  S325  billion  mark.  Our  annual 
budget  is  straining  at  the  $100  billion 
barrier.  Our  gold  reserve  is  down  to 
$15.6  billion.  If  there  was  ever  a  time 
for  economy  and  efficiency,  that  time  is 
now.  I  have  always  supported  such  ef- 
forts and,  in  fact,  initiated  a  few,  my- 
self. But  veterans'  facilities  and  services 
caimot  be  measured  by  the  usual  dollar 
and  efficiency  yardsticks.  V/e  owe  it  to 
our  veterans  to  have  whatever  is  neces- 
sary and  to  have  it  conveniently  located. 
An  aged  and  sick  old  soldier  ought  not 
to  have  to  travel  far  to  see  a  doctor.  He 
ought  not  be  made  to  go  a  long  distance 
to  see  a  counselor  at  a  regional  office. 
If  he  is  hospitalized,  he  ought  to  be  close 
enough  to  home  for  his  friends  and  rela- 
tives to  visit  conveniently. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  says  it 
will  save  about  $23  million  per  year  as  a 
result  of  closing  these  facilities,  and  that 
is  a  lot  of^money.  But  think  of  it  in 
comparison  with  the  war  on  poverty,  for 


example,  which  is  a  $1  billion  program 
the  first  year  and  projected  to  $2  billion 
the  second  and  on  up  the  escalator  to  $5 
billion. 

And  think  of  foreign  aid  which,  at  best, 
even  in  the  knowledge  of  its  stanchest 
supporters,  serves  many  dubious  causes. 
This  has  consumed  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $120  billion  over  the  years — enough  to 
can-y  a  $23  million  veterans"  program  for 
more  than  5,000  years.  The  $3.4  billion 
asked  this  year  would  carry  the  veterans' 
facilities  they  want  to  close  for  165  years. 

Today  the  Federal  Government  is  con- 
cerned more  than  ever  with  the  personal 
problems  of  some  segments  of  our  pop- 
ulation. The  President  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  mentioned  programs 
for  the  elderly,  education,  the  poor,  re- 
search to  conquer  disease,  and  other  hu- 
manitarian and  social  problems.  These 
are  not  in  the  least  incompatible  with 
care  and  facilities  for  our  Nation's  hon- 
ored veterans. 

I  ask  that  more  study  be  given  the 
decision  to  close  veterans'  facilities.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  care  of  veterans 
might  well  be  coordinated  with  the  goals 
of  the  Great  Society.  Certainly  if  it  were 
not  for  these  veterans  there  would  be  no 
American  society,  great  or  qtherwise. 


AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY  CHEATING 
SCANDAL.  LIKE  WEST  POINT 
CHEATING  SCANDAL  BEFORE  IT, 
SHOWS  FOLLY  OF  PERMITTING 
SERVICE  ACADEMIES  TO  PURSUE 
POLICIES  OF  ATHLETIC  PROFES- 
SIONALISM 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  I  have  been  distressed,  as  I  know 
other  Members  have,  by  reports  of  the 
uncovering  of  a  new  service  academy 
cheating  scandal  at  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy at  Colorado  Springs.  The  facts 
that  have  already  been  announced  with 
regard  to  the  Air  Force  Academy  scan- 
dal show  that  it  bears  many  striking  re- 
semblances to  the  cheating  scandal  un- 
covered at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  in  1951.  In  both  cases  a 
major  portion  of  the  varsity  football 
squad  was  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  we  faced  up  to 
the  plain  truth  which  both  these  un- 
fortunate events  have  now  made  clear. 
The  fact  that  three-quarters  of  the  Air 
Force  Academy  football  squad  were  in- 
volved in  this  latest  scandal  and  that  of 
100  cadets  involved  some  30  were  football 
players  makes  it  perfectly  apparent  that 
there  is  more  than  a  purely  coincidental 
connection  between  athletics  as  they  are 
pra'cticed  at  the  service  academies  and 
cheating  on  examinations.  The  latest 
cheating  scandal  at  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy is  obviously  the  result  of  the  athletic 
professionalism  which  is  still  rampant  in 
all  three  of  our  service  academies. 


In  their  desperate  efforts  to  recruit  top 
athletes  to  build  teams  capable  of  com- 
peting with  private  colleges  that  follow 
similar  standards  of  athletic  profes- 
sionalism, our  service  academies  have 
admitted  students  with  marginal  aca- 
demic records  and  with  little  if  any  real 
motivation  for  a  service  career.  Inevi- 
tably under  the  pressures  of  the  academy 
schedule,  many  of  these  individuals  find  ' 
that  cheating  is  the  only  possible  way  j 
they  can  continue  their  athletic  careers  *] 
at  taxpayers'  expense.  '♦ 

Whatever  may  be  said  for  it  in  private    ., 
colleges  and  universities,  athletic  profes- 
sionalism, has  no  proper  place  in  our  . 
service  academies  where  college  educa-   ; 
tions  are  provided  at  taxpayers'  expense.  .'J 
The  mission  of  these  academies  is  solely    , 
to  train  career  military  leaders  for  the  , 
future,    not    to    develop    championship 
football  teams  or  championship  football 
players.      Already    criticism    has    been 
heard  about  whether  the  curriculums  in 
our  service  academies  are  really  adequate 
to  the  development  of  the  kind  of  leaders 
we  need  in  today's  increasingly  complex 
and  technical  military  world.    Develop- 
ing championship  football  teams  is  cer- 
tainlv  no  requirement  for  building  suc- 
cessful service  careers.    The  lesson  the 
so-called    ivy    league    colleges    learned 
many    years    ago    is    one    our    service 
academies  ought  to  start  learning  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  called  on  Secre- 
tary McNamara  to  take  steps  without 
delay  to  put  an  end  to  athletic  profes- 
sionalism in  these  academies.     I,  hope 
we  may  look  for  the  same  kind  of  prompt 
and  vigorous  action  from  the*>Secretary 
in  this  regard  that  we  have  seen  demon- 
strated in  connection  with  other  mat- 
ters.   Some  3  years  ago  I  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Members  of  the  House,  as 
well  as  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  a  documented  case  of  im- 
proper, illegal,  and  dishonest  methods 
followed  in  the  recruiting  of  athletes  for 
West  Point.     And  I  commented  at  the 
time  on  the  effect  which  such  procedures 
would  be  bound  to  have  on  cadets  who 
are  later  required   to   subscribe  to   an 
honor  system.    Members  v,'iio  desire  to 
examine  the  details  of  this  case  will  find 
the  facts  set  forth  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  108,  part  10,  pages  13169- 
13171.     So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
determine  no  one  was  ever  disciplined 
as   a   result   of   these   disclosures,    and 
frankly  I  have  seen  little  change  in  the 
recruiting   procedures   followed   by   the 
athletic  staffs  of  our  service  academies 
as  a  result  of  this  infbrmation  which  I 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  now  I  beheve 
for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  address 
himself  to  this  aspect  of  militaiT  educa- 
tion, and  to  get  rid,  once  and  for  a^,  of 
these  procedures  which  not  only  have  not 
proper  place  in  the  mission  of  our  service 
academies  and  which  seriously  impair; 
their  effectiveness,  as  the  latest  develop- 
ments at  Colorado  Springs  are  now 
demonstrating.  Let  me  add,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  need  a  thorough  housecleaning  to  do 
this  job.  not  just  some  new  kind  of  TV 
spectacular  put  on  by  public  relations 
experts  to  cover  it  up. 
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THE  INCREASING  NUMBER  OF 
CASES  OF  CHILD  ABUSE  OR  NE- 
GLECT 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Marj'land  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
creasing number  of  cases  of  child  abuse 
or  neglect  is  a  serious  problem  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated eight  District  children  die  each 
year  because  of  abusive  treatment  or  ne- 
glect on  the  part  of  their  parents  or  per- 
sons responsible  for  their  care.  Many 
others  are  seriously  injured. 

To  provide  these  children  more  pro- 
tection my  bill  introduced  today  would 
require  District  of  Columbia  physicifms 
to  report  suspected  cases  of  child  beating 
immediately  to  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department.  The  bill  gives  these  phy- 
sicians immunity  from  lawsuits  which 
might  result  from  these  reports. 

Mar>iand  already  has  such  a  law,  but 
in  Washington,  too  many  children  are 
treated  for  injuries  inflicted  upon  them 
by  irresponsible  parents  or  guardians 
and  then  returned  to  homes  where  they 
are  again  mistreated  and  sometimes  even 
beaten  to  death  with  no  community  ef- 
forts made  to  correct  the  situation.  We 
have  a  responsibility  to  give  these  help- 
less children  more  protection. 


THE   UNTTED  NATIONS  IS   NEEDED 
IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  speech 
on  South  Vietnam  in  Washington, 
Mo.,  over  the  weekend.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 
William  P.  Bundy  observed  that  "there 
may  emerge  possibilities  for  a  U.N.  role." 

As  one  who  has  long  urged  a  U.N. 
presence  in  South  Vietnam.  I  am  en- 
couraged by  this  expression  from  an  able 
and  authoritative  spokesman  for  the 
State  Department.  The  options  gener- 
ally said  to  be  available  to  us  are  the 
three  unattractive  ones  of  enlarging  the 
war,  precipitate  withdrawal,  and  mud- 
dling along  as  we  have  been.  Involving 
the  United  Nations  is  a  constructive 
fourth  alternative  that  we  should  do  our 
\    best  to  bring  about. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  U.N.  in  South 
Vietnam  seems  clear.  What  is  happening 
there  is  a  threat  to  world  peace  because 
the  Vietnamese  civil  war  is  complicated 
by  the  involvement  of  outside  powers. 
A  U.N.  presence  could  be  invoked  by  the 
Governments  of  South  Vietnam  and  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  by  others.  If 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  failed  to  act, 
jurisdiction  would  devolve  on  the  Gen- 


eral   Assembly    under   the   uniting   for 
peace  procedure. 

A  U.N.  presence  in  South  Vietnam 
could  help  to  stabilize  the  area.  Action 
by  South  Vietnamese  troops  would  rest 
on  a  firmer  psychological  foundation  if 
their  sponsor  were  the  United  Nations, 
rather  than  a  fragile  local  government 
or  a  far-off  United  States.  With  peace 
restored,  there  would  be  an  opportunity 
for  negotiating  the  independence  and 
neutrality  of  South  Vietnam  under  cir- 
cumstances which  would  guard  against 
this  being  a  cover  for  a  Communist  take- 
over. 

Mr.  Bundy  cites  two  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  U.N.  presence  in  South  Viet- 
nam. First,  as  he  points  out,  the  U.N. 
involvement  in  the  Congo  was  less 
than  wholly  effective.  But  from  1961  to 
their  departure  in  1964,  United  Nations 
troops  did  damp  down  a  threat  to  world 
peace  in  the  Congo.  A  U.N.  operation  in 
South  Vietnam  would  be  expensive,  but  it 
would  be  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  more  than 
$2  million  a  day  which  the  United  States 
alone  is  now  spending  in  South  Vietnam. 

A  second  difficulty  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Bundy  is  the  doubt  concerning  a  U.N. 
^role  expressed  by  the  United  Nations 
^Secretary  General  U  Thant.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Thant  has  blown  hot  and  cold 
on  the  idea  of  invoking  the  U.N.  in  the 
South  Vietnam  situation.  Last  July  8  he 
called  for  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  mission 
to  supervise  a  neutralization  plan  for 
South  Vietnam.  On  August  6  Mr.  Thant 
doubted  that  the  U.N.  could  "be  usefully 
involved  in  any  settlement  of  the  crisis 
in  southeast  Asia."  If  we  and  other  lead- 
ing members  of  the  U.N.  are  willing  to 
work  hard  for  a  U.N.  presence  in  South 
Vietnam,  I  am  confident  the  Secretary 
General  would  go  along. 

Most  important  of  all,  I  am  sure  that 
the  American  people  would  go  along. 
At  dozens  of  meetings  and  on  hundreds 
of  doorsteps  in  my  Wisconsin  district  in 
the  last  few  months,  I  have  received  the 
wannest  support  for  the  idea  that  we 
invoke  the  moral  authority  of  the  U.N. 
to  internationalize  the  position  in  South 
Vietnam. 


REMOVING  THE  GOLD  COVER  IS 
NEEDED  TO  CONSERVE  OUR 
WORLD  ECONOMIC  POSITION 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  long 
since  become  apparent  that  the  statutory 
gold  cover  requirements  not  only  serves 
no  practical  purpose  but  hamstrings  the 
U.S.  pei-formance  of  its  world  economic 
role.  There  follows  my  recent  state- 
ment on  the  subject,  a  Washington 
Post  article  of  January  25  giving  the 
views  of  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development,  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  January  11,  and  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
January  25. 


Reuss  Statement  for  Repeal  op  Gold  Covej 

ON  Federal  Reserve  Deposits  and  Notes 

January  7,  1965 

The  bill  which  I  am  submitting  today, 
H.R.  2084,  would  repeal  the  25  percent  gold 
reserve  requirement  for  Federal  Reserve  notes 
and  deposits. 

The  gold  cover  Is  as  useless  to  the  body 
politic  as  the  vermiform  appendix  is  to  the 
body  physical  of  men.  The  domestic  value 
of  the  dollar  is  completely  unrelated  to  the 
amount  of  gold  held  by  the  Government. 
The  strength  of  the  dollar  depends  on  main- 
taining a  sound  and  strong  economy.  To- 
day, money  is  created  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  supply  the  needs*  of  the  economy- 
enough  to  keep  it  growing  but  not  so  much 
that  inflation  occurs.  Money  is  not  created 
simply  because  gold  is  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  present  requirement  for  a  25 
percent  gold  cover  Is,  therefore,  an  anachro- 
nism— left  over  from  days  when  people  had 
not  grown  up  to  the  realities  of  the  mod- 
ern money  and  banking  system. 

Useless  as  the  gold  cover  requirement  is 
in  assuring  the  domestic  value  of  the  dol- 
lar, Its  existence  Is  harmful  In  a  number  of 
ways. 

First,  while  money  is  created  by  the  Fed 
according  to  standards  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  gold  supply,  the  arbitrary  re- 
quirement that  there  must  be  a  25  percent 
gold  cover  will  sooner  or  later  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  Fed  to  keep  on  adding  to 
the  money  supply  as  the  economy  grows. 

The  gold  supply  today  comes  to  $15.5  bil- 
lion. Since  the  Fed's  notes  and  deposit  lia- 
bilities come  to  around  $55  billion,  S13.7 
billion  of  the  gold  is  the  amount  of  cover 
needed  today.  This  leaves  only  $1.8  billion 
as  the  25  percent  base  against  which  new 
money  can  be  created.  When  the  Fed  bumps 
up  against  this  celling — and,  at  present  rates 
of  expansion  in  the  money  supply,  this  could 
be  within  2  years — it  would  have  to  stop 
creating  money.  The  economy  would  grind 
to  a  halt,  and  we  would  have  a  manmade 
depression  on  our  hands. 

Second,  the  existence  of  the  gold  cover 
for  our  domestic  money  leads  uninformed 
foreigners  to  think  that  our  entire 
gold  supply  is  not  available  as  backing  for 
our  dollar  obligations  abroad.  This  is  not 
true.  All  of  the  $15.5  billion  is,  In  fact, 
available  to  foreign  ofRclal  holders  of  dol- 
lars— central  banks  and  governments — as 
backing  for  those  dollars.  A  special  provision 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  makes  this  pos- 
sible. These  facts  are  well  known  to  official 
holders  of  claims,  which  now  total  around 
$13.5  billion.  And  the  likelihood  that  these 
claims  would  all  be  presented  against  our 
gold  is  very  slight. 

However,  the  fact  that  otir  domestic  gold 
cover  requirements  now  apparently  leaves 
only  $1.8  billion  as  "free  gold"  can  be  used 
to  arouse  fears  among  those  less  informed. 
These  fears  can  in  turn  be  mobilized  to  ex- 
ert undesirable  pressures  on  the  United 
States.  The  fearmongers  and  blackmailers 
are  not  scrupulous  even  with  their  figures. 
They  frequently  make  it  appear  that  against 
$1.8  billion  in  "free  gold,"  International 
claims  against  our  gold  come  to  over  $29  bil- 
lion. This  huge  figure  includes  about  $15.6 
billion  held  by  foreign  private  individuals, 
banks,  nonofHcial  institutions — none  of 
whom  can  directly  purchase  gold  from  the 
United  States  and  nearly  all  of  whom  hold 
these  dollars  to  pay  for  current  transactions 
in  this  country. 

There  is  no  reason  to  expose  ourselves  to 
this  kind  of  misunderstanding  and  threat  of 
blackmail.  We  shotild,  by  repealing  the  use- 
less 25  percent  domestic  gold  cover,  make  It 
crystal  clear  that  the  whole  of  our  $15.5  bil- 
lion gold  supply  is  available  against  oflScial 
international  claims. 

Third,  with  all  doubts  removed  on  the 
availability  of  our  ^old  for  settling  our  in- 
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ternational  accounts,  we  could  do  what  we 
should  have  been  doing.  ,      *        * 

We  could  tell  France  that  we  prefer  to  get 
hack  all  the  $1  billion  in  dollars  now  In 
French  monetary  reserves  In  exchange  for 
eold.  Having  given  up  its  $1  billion  in 
rlaims  It  would  lose  its  present  ability  to 
niflce  pressures  on  this  country  or  to  cash 
in  the  claim  at  a  time  when  it  would  be 
most  embarrassing  for  the  United  States. 

[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Post. 
Jan. 25,  1965] 
GOLD  Cover  Removal  Is  Backed  :  Economists 
Favor  U.S.  Plan  To  Meet  Claims  on  Dol- 
lar _    . 

(By  Frank  C.  Porter) 

Administration  plans  to  remove  the  25 
nercent  gold  cover  on  commercial  bank  de- 
posits with  the  Federal  Reserve  System  won 
strong  backing  yesterday  from  the  Influential 
Committee  for  Economic  Development. 

But  the  CED  would  go  even  further.  It 
would  also  free  the  gold  backing  for  Federal 
Reserve  currency. 

The  committee  is  a  nonprofit  economic  re- 
search organization  that  generally  reflects 
the  views  of  the  more  liberal  wing  of  Ameri- 
can big  business.  Two  years  ago  Its  active 
support  of  President  Kennedy's  plan  to  slash 
income  taxes  helped  crystallize  corporate 
opinion  in  favor  of  the  program. 

ARGUMENT    OF    1961    RECALLED 

Yesterday's  statement  was  issued  by  Frazar 
B  Wilde,  CED  chairman  and  board  chairman 
of  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co. 
He  recalled  that  the  CED  called  for  abolition 
of  the  gold  cover  requirement  4  years  ago  and 
said  its  1961  argument  is  even  more  valid  to- 
day than  It  was  then. 

"There  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  avail- 
ability of  the  total  U.S.  gold  stock  to  meet 
international  claims,"  he  said. 

The  requirement  was  enacted  as  part  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  In  1913  at  a  time 
when  Americans  could  exchange  currency  for 
gold.  In  its  present  form.  It  directs  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  maintain  a  supply 
of  gold  equal  to  25  percent  of  their  notes 
and  deposit  liabilities. 

This  required  gold  backing  for  notes  and 
deposits  now  amounts  to  $13.5  billion. 

GOLD    supply    dwindles 

But  the  Nation's  total  gold  supply  has 
dwindled  from  a  1949  peak  of  $25  bUllon  to 
Just  a  bit  over  $15  billion. 

This  leaves  a  bare  $1.5  billion  In  free  gold 
with  which  to  meet  some  $28  billion  In  inter- 
national claims  against  the  dollar. 

There  Is  little  likelihood  that  foreign  cen- 
tral banks  would  simultaneously  rush  to  con- 
vert all  these  claims  Into  U.S.  gold.  Until 
recently.  In  fact,  confidence  In  the  dollar  had 
been  so  strong  that  the  gold  outflow  was 
stemmed  throughout  most  of  1964. 

In  the  past  few  months,  however,  the  crisis 
iu  the  British  pound  and  a  steep  rise  In  the 
U.S.  deficit  of  international  payments  to  an 
estimated  annual  rate  of  $5  billion  In  the 
fourth  quarter  has  put  the  dollar  under  new 
pressure.  France,  which  has  been  convert- 
mg  Its  dollar  surpluses  Into  American  gold 
at  a  $400  million  annual  clip,  announced 
earlier  this  month  that  it  will  step  up  Its 
rate  of  conversion.  And  Just  last  week  the 
U.S.  gold  supply  reached  Its  lowest  level  since 
1939. 

The  United  States  has  pledged  its  entire 
gold  supply,  not  just  the  $1.5  billion  in  free 
gold,  to  meet  International  claims.  The  law 
permits  it  to  suspend  the  25-percent  domes- 
tic gold  cover  in  an  emergency. 

But  this  fact  is  dimly  understood  in  Euro- 
pean capitals.  To  remove  any  lingering  for- 
eign doubts  about  the  dollar's  soundness  and 
to  permit  the  domestic  money  supply  to  grow 
■with  the  economy,  the  Treasury  announced 
recently  it  would  seek  legislation  to  remove 
the  gold  cover  on  Federal  Reserve  deposits. 
This  would  free  nearly  $5  billion  more  in  gold. 


The  Treasury  would  keep  the  cover  on 
currency,  however,  presumably  to  satisfy 
critics  who  contend  the  cover  Is  necessary 
for  monetary  discipline  and  to  avoid  infla- 
tion. These  critics  caused  Treasury  Secre- 
tary C.  Douglas  Dillon  to  rescind  a  proposal 
to  abolish  the  cover  3  years  ago. 

But  opponents  of  the  cover,  such  as  the 
CED,  Insist  it  has  been  an  anachronism  ever 
since  the  rights  of  Americans  to  convert  cur- 
rency to  gold  was  eliminated  30  years  ago. 
The  gold  exchange  standard  inaugurated 
then  limited  the  use  of  gold  to  the  settle- 
ment of  International  accounts,  they  argue, 
and  It  Is  to  this  purpose  that  the  whole  gold 
supply  should  be  dedicated. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Jan. 11.  1965] 


AtTRi  Sacra  Fames 
It  would  be  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
gold  reserve  requirement  against  the  domes- 
tic liabilities  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
can  be  lifted  without  a  rash  of  frightening 
rumors  from  the  lips  of  those  who  are  Ig- 
norant about  monetary  matters  and  the  In- 
formed few  who  have  a  direct  Interest  In 
perpetuating  a  hag-ridden  myth.  But  the 
facts  of  the  matter  are  available  for  all  who 
are  willing  to  ponder  them  with  an  open 
mind. 

Under  the  present  law  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  are  required  to  maintain  a  25 
percent  gold  cover  against  their  bank-note 
and  deposit  liabilities.  The  bank  notes — 
paper  currency  of  all  denominations — now 
amount  to  about  $34.5  bUllon.  Deposit 
liabilities  consist  of  the  reserves  of  the  pri- 
vate member  banks,  amounting  to  $18.5  bil- 
lion, and  the  deposits  of  the  VS.  Treasury 
and  official  foreign  Institutions,  altogether 
a  total  of  $19.5  bUllon. 

Why  Is  there  a  gold  cover?  The  briefest 
answer  Is  that  It  Is  a  quaint  relic  of  a  by- 
gone era.  Before  1934,  when  the  holders  of 
Federal  Reserve  notes  could  freely  exchange 
them  for  gold  coins,  a  gold  cover  requirement 
was  a  necessity.  But  with  Inconvertible  paper 
currencies  the  gold  requirement,  as  Repre- 
sentative Henry  S.  Reuss  remarked,  "Is  as 
useless  to  the  body  politic  as  the  vermiform 
appendix  Is  to  the  body  physical  of  men." 
A  failure  to  alter  the  gold-cover  provisions 
of  the  law  could  lead  to  insufferable  con- 
sequences. With  the  gold  ratio  at  27.6  per- 
cent, misinformed  foreign  holders  of  dollar 
claims  may  believe  that  the  U.S.  gold  supply 
is  not  available  to  meet  International  obliga- 
tions. And  with  only  $1.5  billion  In  gold 
over  and  above  the  statutory  requirement, 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  has  little  room 
to  create  the  money  required  to  keep  a  $630 
billion  economy  growing.  The  only  alterna- 
tive would  be  a  lowering  of  the  reserve  bal- 
ances that  the  private  banks  must  maintain 
at  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  but  that  solu- 
tion might  make  monetary  control  far  more 
difficult. 

Aurl  sacra  famefe— the  accursed  craving  for 
gold— has  been  a  harbinger  of  misery  since 
the  dawn  of  civilization.  But  It  needn't  be 
If  men  will  only  act  sensibly.  The  United 
States  Is  one  of  three  countries— the  other 
two  are  very  small— that  still  maintain  a  gold 
reserve  against  the  domestic  liabilities  of 
their  central  banks.  In  dealing  with  the 
gold-cover  appendix,  as  In  surgery,  there  Is 
greater  safety  In  complete  excision  that  In  a 
partial  operation.  Representative  Reuss" 
bill  for  total  (repeal  of  the  gold  cover  deserves 
the  wholehearted  support  of  the  administra- 
tion.   

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  25,  19651 

Proposals  on  Gold 
The  proposal  to  eliminate  the  domestic 
gold  cover  so  that  the  Nation's  gold  stock 
will  be  freely  available  to  meet  the  demands 
of  foreign  creditors  has  met  the  objection 
that  the  gold  cover  is  essential  as  a  check 
against  excessive  monetary  expansion. 


But  If  the  domestic  gold  cover  remains  at 
the  present  legal  minimum  of  25  percent 
the  monetary  authorities  will  be  made  to  In- 
crease the  money  supply  to  meet  the  legiti- 
mate demands  of  a  growing  economy.  If  the 
gold  lobby  prevails,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
foreign  demand  virlll  Increase,  lowering  the 
gold  stock  to  the  minimal  25-percent  level. 

A  compromise  solution  suggested  by  C.  E. 
Walker,  of  the  American  Bankers  Association, 
caUs  for  reducing  rather  than  eliminating 
the  gold  cover.  Mr.  Walker  admits  that  a 
change  must  be  made  to  permit  a  necessary 
increase  In  the  domestic  money  supply  and 
to  reassure  foreign  creditors.  But  he  fears 
that  removing  the  cover  entirely  would  lead 
to  a  relaxation  In  the  administration's  efforts 
to  defend  the  dollar. 

Mr.  Walker's  proposal  for  keeping  a  small 
link  to  gold  is  more  likely  to  Induce  com- 
placency than  do  away  with  It.  The  gold 
cover  has  been  reduced  In  the  past  without 
Instilling  a  need  for  discipline;  If  It  Is  re- 
duced again,  the  natural  tendency  will  be 
to  sit  back  and  relax  until  the  gold  stock 
erodes  to  whatever  new  minimum  is  set.  But 
with  no  cover  at  all,  the  administration  wUl 
be  forced  to  step  up  Its  disciplinary  meas- 
ures   to    safeguard    currency    strength. 

The  idea  that  nothing  should  be  done 
about  removing  the  cover  until  new  steps 
are  taken  to  reduce  the  deficit  also  Is  a  mis- 
take. For  it  would  create  fresh  doubts  in 
Europe  and,  at  the  same  time,  provoke  con- 
cern about  the  adequacy  of  the  domestic 
monetary  supply.  The  administration  can 
best  allay  fears  by  combining  a  request  to 
eliminate  the  gold  cover  with  a  series  of 
other  measures  designed  to  reduce  the  dollar 
drain  and  the  pressure  on  the  gold  stock. 

I  wish  I  could  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  reaction  to  the  proposal  to  remove 
the  gold  cover  has  been  uniformly  fa- 
vorable. In  the  interest  of  fairness,  I 
wish  to  include  some  negative  comments 
I  have  recently  received : 

Anna  Maria,  Fla., 

January  25.  1965. 
Congressman  Henry  Reuss, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Your  administration  fronting  for  retire- 
ment dollar  devalutlon  outrageous  act  of 
calumny,  stupidity,  stealthy  Inflation. 

Edward  and  Emma  Chandler. 


Springfield,  Mo., 

January  19, 1965. 
Congressman  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  While  I'm  away  from 
my  beloved  State  of  Wisconsin  I  hear  you 
are  playing  the  fool's  part  in  fronting  for  the 
White  House  by  introducing  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  25-percent  support  behind  our  dollar. 

Have  you  lost  your  brains?  What  kind  of 
American  are  you?  This  Is  insanity  of  the 
flrst  order.  Do  you  have  a  sound  explana- 
tion? 

Please  let  me  hear  from  you. 

E.  R.  Bell. 

New  York,  N.Y.. 
January  14, 1965. 
Representative  Henry  S.  Reuss. 

Sir:  If  what  Henry  J.  Taylor  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  Sun  says  about 
you  In  the  enclosed  article  is  true,  how  dare 
you.  sir.  to  Introduce  such  legislation  as  the 
outright  repeal  of  our  doUar's  gold  support? 
Yours  truly. 

Mrs.  Marie  L.  Gbeer. 

Blutfton.  S.C. 
January  18,  1965, 
My  Dear  Mr.  Reuss:  I  did  not  think  any 
man  Intelligent  enough  to  be  elected  to  Con- 
gress would  ever  Introduce  legislation  to  sab- 
otage American  money. 

My  husband  and  I  spent  3  years  in  Europe 
m  the  early  thirties.    Had  you  heard  the 
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stories  we  got  from  Germans  about  their 
iniquitous  inflation  and  from  Frenchmen 
who  were  robbed  by  their  government  of 
practically  everything  for  which  they  had 
worked  for  lifetimes  to  accumulate. 

To  destroy  the  value  of  your  money  Is 
sheer,  brazen,  criminal  theft  on  the  part  of 
any  government.  Of  course  a  government 
lessens  its  debt  by  the  amount  of  the  in- 
flation. But  it  does  it  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  from  whom  Its  money  comes. 

A  German  woman  in  Taormina  told  me 
her  husband  was  on  the  street  when  German 
imlatiou  reached  its  peak  trying  to  buy 
something  for  what  remained  of  his  capital. 
The  mark  was  catapulting  so  rapidly  he  went 
into  a  shop  and  bought  a  saddle  in  the 
window.  She  said  he  had  never  owned  a 
saddle.     He  had  never  even  owned  a  horse. 

Lyndon  Johnson  is  not  God.  Neither  was 
Mr.  Kennedy  to  whom  money  was  something 
that  appeared  out  of  the  blue  when  he 
wanted  it.  No  one  can  prevent  what  hap- 
pened to  Germans  and  Frenchmen  at  the 
hands  of  their  criminally  dishonest  govern- 
ments if  this  country  makes  money  just 
some  scraps  of  paper  run  off  of  a  press  and 
that  you  carry  in  a  wheelbarrow  when  you 
go  shopping. 

What,  in  the  name  of  God,  induced  you 
to  introduce  such  destructive  legislation? 
This  administration  had  better  awake  to  the 
cold,  hard  truth  that  governments  and  peo- 
ple are  alike.  Both  must  live  within  their 
honest  budgets  *  •  *  not  incur  debts  they 
cannot  pay  •  •  *  not  live  beyond  their 
means. 

It's  merely  a  point  of  honor  end  integrity 
and  the  highest  principles.  Not  to  mention 
morals. 

It  is  just  as  simple  as  that. 
Sincerely, 

Edith  Dickey  Moses. 


La  Mesa,  Calif., 
January  22,  1965. 

De.\r  Mr.  Reuss:  It  is  with  much  regret 
that  I  see  you  are  advocating  that  the  gold 
backing  of  our  dollar  be  discontinued.  It  is 
a  long  long  step  backwards. 

Devaluation  of  currency  has  been  tried  in 
many  coimtries  in  the  past,  always  with  dis- 
astrous results.  We  are  in  our  present  un- 
happy state,  regarding  money,  because  of 
complete  fiscal  irresponsibility. 

The  piece  of  paper  money  in  your  hand — 
no  matter  the  number  on  it — is  worth 
nothfng,  of  course,  without  its  gold  backing. 
This  is  what  you  are  asking  for. 

You  may  speak  of  our  great  country  with 
Its  natural  resources,  manpower,  and  know- 
how.  Who  will  work  without  good  money  in 
their  hands  with  which  to  buy  food,  rent, 
etc.?  Just  plain,  hard  cash,  gold-backed.  Is 
essential  to  our  good  standard  of  living. 

Now  we  do  not  have  sufficient  gold  re- 
serves to  pay  for  calls  for  our  gold,  or  even 
stability  for  our  own  dollars.  How  appalling 
that  you  should  suggest  that  we  no  longer 
keep  the  25-percent  gold  backing  for  our 
own  currency. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  Lowe. 


INDIANA  RESERVOIR  PROJECTS  ARE 
CAPITAL  ASSETS 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  intro- 
duction today  of  the  proposed  Federal 
budget  for  1966  marks  the  annual  open- 
ing of  the  Pandora's  box  of  criticism. 


Some  of  it  is  constructive,  some  of  it  de- 
structive, a  great  deal  of  it  fails  to  take 
into  consideration  all  of  the  facts  behind 
the  individual  requests. 

We  are  certain  to  hear  throughout  the 
debate  ahead  that  the  Government  fails 
to  apply  business  principles  in  the  im- 
plementation of  the  various  budget  re- 
quests. Invariably  those  who  express 
this  specific  type  of  criticism  tend  to 
overlook  one  particular  business  principle 
which  is  always  considered  in  many  of 
the  programs  and  projects  advanced  for 
consideration  each  year. 

I  am  referring  to  those  expenditures 
which  add  materially  to  the  wealth  and 
growth  of  our  Natioii.  Funds  expended 
by  an  industiy  to  add  a  new  production 
facility  or  to  expand  present  facilities 
are  regarded  as  an  investment  in  the 
future.  They  result  in  an  increase  in 
the  company's  capital  assets. 

But    when    the    Government    spends 

money  for  the  construction  of  reservoirs 

jthe  critics  overlook  or  fail  to  recognize 

the  returns  to  be  gained  through  this 

investment  in  the  future. 

The  proposed  budget  for  1966  contains 
appropi'iation  requests  to  continue  con- 
struction of  three  major  reservoir  proj- 
ects in  my  section  of  Indiana.  Two  of 
these  projects  will  be  virtually  completed 
within  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  third 
will  be  completed  in  another  2  years. 
Upon  completion  these  will  represent  a^ 
total  expenditure  of  more  than  $60  mil- 
lion. 

What  is  going  to  be  the  return  on  this 
investment?  Basically  these  funds  have 
been  spent  for  flood  control  purposes. 
Going  back  through  the  years  we  find 
the  average  annual  damage  resulting 
from  floods  in  the  ai-ea  below  these  proj- 
ects running  into  several  million  dollars. 
When  these  projects  are  completed  they 
will  reduce  this  by  $3  million  each  year. 
Thus  within  20  years'  time  the  reduction 
of  flood  damage  will  amount  to  the  en- 
tire cost  of  these  projects. 

At  the  same  time  the  impounded  wa- 
ters will  create  a  new  recreation  industry 
which  will  add  substantially  to  the  area's 
economy. 

These  projects  and  many  more  like 
them  are  truly  capital  assets. 


AN  ADMINISTRATION  OF  EXCEL- 
LENCE FOR  WEST  VIRGIN.TA 

Mr.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  m.lnute.  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia':' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Monday,  January  18,  on  the  steps  of  West 
Virginia's  State  Capitol,  the  27th  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  Hulett 
C.  Smith,  delivered  a  brilliant  inaugural 
address.  He  set  the  tone  of  his  new  ad- 
ministration by  pledging  for  West  Vir- 
ginia a  new  era  of  excellence  in  all 
fields. 

With  a  firm  mandate  from  the  people 
of  West  Virginia  based  on  the  largest 
electoral  rnajority  won  by  any  Governor 
since  1948,  Governor  Smith  showed  his 


determination  to  provide  the  spark  of 
leadership  necessary  to  ignite  the  State 
to  a  vast  new  cooperative  effort.  The 
snow-covered  crowd  in  front  of  the  capi- 
tol  cheered  when  Governor  Smith  stated; 
First,  I  am  determined  that  excellence  in 
education  will  be  our  No.  1  goal.  A  great 
educational  system  ^  a  prerequisite  to  a 
great  State. 

On  the  following  day,  Tuesday,  Janu- 
ary 19,  immediately  prior  to  flying  to 
Washington  for  President  Johnson's  in- 
auguration. Governor  Smith  delivered  his 
first  legislative  message  to  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  West  Virginia  Senate  and 
House  of  Delegates.  Taken  together, 
these  two  noble  pronouncements  set  the 
future  goals  for  "^^est  Virginia  and 
spelled  out  in  clear-cut  fashion  the  path- 
way toward  those  goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Gov.  Hulett  Smith  is  no 
stranger  to  govermnent.  He  has  been 
instilled  with  the  instincts  of  sound  pub- 
lic service.  His  father,  the  late  Honor- 
able Joe  L.  Smith,  served  in  this  body  for 
eight  consecutive  terms  from  1929 
through  1944.  He  himself  has  been  State 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  execuiive 
committee,  and  has  more  recently  served 
as  the  West  Virginia  commissioner  of 
commerce  during  a  period  when  he 
helped  engineer  an  unprecedented  ex- 
pansion of  industry  and  rise  in  employ- 
ment  in  the  State. 

With  great  pride,  I  ask  m.y  colleagues 
to  review  these  great  State  papers  of 
West  Virginia's  Governor  Smith: 
[From  the  Charleston  Gazette,  Jan.  19,  1965] 

A  Pledge  to  Excellence — Text  of  Smith's 
Inaugural  Address 

My  fellow  West  Virginians,  I  step  forward 
today  to  accept  this  opportunity  to  serve 
West  Virginia  and  all  its  people — with  con- 
fidence, and  with  determination — knowing 
that  today,  we  begin  an  era  of  a  new  spirit 
in  West  Virginia. 

Though  humbled  by  the  honor  you  have 
given  me,  I  am  at  the  same  time  eager  to 
meet  the  challenges  which  face  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Indebted  to  all  my  friends,  I  have  a  keen 
awareness  that  more  than  my  efforts  alone 
brought  me  to  this  day. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  teachers,  whose  coun- 
sel guided  me;  thankful  to  my  parents, 
whose  example,  sacrifices,  and  training  in  a 
Christian  home  Inspired  me,  and  will 
strengthen  me  in  the  times  ahead:  and  for 
my  wife  and  children,  whose  patience,  en- 
couragement, and   love  sustain  me. 

My  fellow  citizens,  we  meet  today  to  set 
the  goals  of  a  new  administration — to  build 
on  the  proud  achievements  of  the  past  and 
to  plan  anew  for  the  future. 

It  is  a  time  to  reaffirm  those  qualities 
which  unite  us,  and  to  purge  those  elements 
which  divide  us. 

We  must  set  standards  for  our  govern- 
ment's conduct,  and  search  for  a  new  spirit 
to  unite  us  all,  as  true  sous  and  daughters 
of  this  proud  State. 

I  have  pledged  that  I  would  give  this  State 
an  administration  of  cxceJlence,  an  adminis- 
tration which  will  demand  the  highest  stand- 
ard.3  of  ethics,  integrity,  and  honesty  from 
dedicated  and  qualified  public  servants  and 
never  tolerate  incompetence  or  mediocrity. 

Today,  as  your  Governor,  I  am  proud  to 
reaffirm  that  pledge  of  excellence. 

With  excellence  as  our  standard,  let  us 
determine  our  goals  not  just  for  1  year, 
nor  just  for  4  years,  but  for  all  the  years 
that  He  ahead. 

These  plans  must  be  both  objective  and 
visionary:   both  prudent  and  Imaginative. 
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First  I  am  determined  that  excellence  in 
oHuSon  will  be  our  No.  1  goal.  A  great 
:3ucatlonal  system   is   a   prerequisite   to   a 

^""we  must  improve  our  schools,  so  that  every 
nhiid  will  have  the  best  possible  teacher,  and 
Sy  teacher  the   best  possible   salary  and 

'^Mucational  excellence  must  extend  frona 
ouf^ade  schools  through  our  colleges  and 

"we  must  expand  our  adult  education  pro- 
<Tr^m  In  this  manner,  every  citizen  will 
S^'the  opportunity  for  a  continuing  edu- 

''^iSas  been  said,  "there  is  a  time  for  qual- 
ity and  a  Umc  for  quantity."  Today^educa- 
tion  in  West  Virginia  is  in  need  of  both. 

Th"  pursuit  of  excellence  m.ust  also  be 
extended  to  the  road  programs  of  West  Vir- 

^' Through  careful  use  of  highway  funds,  and 
through  systei^iatic  planning,  we  can  ac- 
celerate the  building  of  the  road  system 
which  West  Virginia  has  long  needed,  and 
which  is  now  v;ith:n  our  reach. 

We  must  give  high  priority  to  roads  which 
provide  service  to  oiu-  more  inacces.sible  com- 
munities, our  industries  and  our  farms,  so 
they  can  have  full  and  general  access  to  mar- 
ketplaces of  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

We  must  continue  to  expand  our  inter- 
state and  primary  system,  so  that  we  can 
truly  unite  all  sections  of  our  State,  and 
our  State  with  the  Nation. 

The  pursuit  of  excellence  will  carry  into 
industry  and  commerce.  We  today  are  cit- 
izens of  an  onportunity  State.  We  must 
explore  all  means  to  attract  new  Industry 
and  to  encourage  our  existing  industries  to 
expand.  This  will  mean  more  jobs  for  thou- 
sands of  West  Virginians. 

This  new  spirit  of  excellence  demands  that 
we  develop  our  tourist  potential  into  a  major 
industry  for  this  State. 

Nature  has  blessed  West  Virginia  with 
great  beauty.  Now  we  must  develop  otir 
scenic  grandeur  so  that  it  will  become  a 
haven  for  the  vacationer  and  the  industrial- 
ist alike.  And  we  must  tell  the  world  what 
we  have  to  offer  in  West  Virginia— and  this, 
too.  shall  be  done. 

This  new  spirit  of  excellence  will  thrive 
only  if  there  is  an  open-door  policy  between 
the  State  government  and  the  people.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  surest  guarantee  of  responsible 
government  is  an  informed  public. 

And  this  new  spirit  must  be  compassionate, 
compassionate  for  those  who  are  in  need  in 
this  State. 

Together,  then,  we  can  build  a  State  where 
self-reliant  and  intelligent  citizens,  united 
in  progressive  communities  and  rising  above 
the  petty  prejudices  of  color,  religion,  and 
race,  will  create  a  society  where  decency  and 
dignity  will  prevail. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  I  need  your  as- 
sistance and  dedication. 

The  call  to  greatness  Is  sounding  for  us 
today. 

You  and  I — public  servant  and  private 
citizen  alike — have  a  responsibility  to  pur- 
sue the  course  of  excellence,  to  work  to- 
gether, and  to  develop  our  State  to  its  full 
potential. 

Instilled  with  this  unity  of  purpose,  and 
steadfast  in  our  desire  to  Improve  all  areas 
of  community  life;  vitally  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  all  citizens  of  today  and  to- 
morrow; we  can  travel  on  that  high  road 
of  excellence. 

My  fellow  citizens,  let  us  resolve  today  to 
Instill  this  new  spirit  of  excellence  In  our 
hearts  and  minds  and  lives,  so  that  future 
generations  might  proudly  boast  of  this  great 
hour  in  our  State's  history. 

Inspired  by  such  resolution,  and  aware  of 
our  responsibilities  to  the  future,  we  shall 
leave  a  heritage  that  will  be  a  challenge  to 
succeeding  generations. 

Let  no  West  Virginian  be  mistaken.  These 
goals  of  excellence  will  not  easily  be  achieved. 


But  you  and  I  must  constantly  strive  to  make 
West  Virginia  first  in  the  constellation  of 
the  50  States. 

We  have  a  solid  foundation  upon  which 
to  build,  a  foundation  left  to  us  by  Governor 
Barron. 

We  are  fortunate  that  he  has  been  a  for- 
ward-looking chief  executive,  who  possessed 
the  vision  to  create  programs  of  progress, 
and  the  courage  to  seek  unconventional  an- 
swers to  unprecedented  problems. 

It  is  our  responsibility.  th<yfefore,  to  carry 
forward  these  programs  with  action,  and  to 
propose  new  legislation  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  future.  . 

Tomorrow,  I  will  go  before  the  legisla- 
ture. .  .  ^  J 
I  will  ask  members  of  that  distinguished 
body  to  join  with  me  In  creating  new  pro- 
trams  for  better  schools,  more  and  better 
highways,  for  a  more  efficient  and  stream- 
lined State  government  and  such  other  leg- 
islative programs  which  are  necessary  steps 
toward  achieving  our  goal  of  excellence  in 
government. 

There  are  many  fields  of  promise  waiting 
to  be  harvested  in  West  Virginia. 
Let  us  reap  that  bountiful  harvest. 
We  stand  today  at  that  blessed  moment 
of   beginning  again,   when   no   achievement 
of  the  past  apiicars  quite  good  enough,  and 
no  prospect  of*  the  future  seems  impossible. 
We  recognize  that  in  the  Mountain  State, 
we  have  mountains  to  climb  and  obstacles  to 
overcome,  as  we  move  toward  our  goals. 

But  we  have  pinnacles  to  reach  and  we 
shall  reach  them. 

And  so,  my  fellow  West  Virginians,  let  us 
pursue  the  goal  of  excellence.  Let  us  seek 
the  new  spirit  in  West  Virginia.  Let  us  seek 
new  ways  to  advance  the  common  good.  And 
let  us  prayerfully  and  humbly  ask  guidance 
from  a  benevolent  God  who  has  so  richly 
endowed  our  State. 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  ask  that  the  bur- 
dens of  this  great  ofBce  be  lightened,  but 
that  my  back  may  be  strengthened  to  bear 
them. 

In  such  a  spirit,  and  with  such  goals,  we 
can  achieve  a  greatness  worthy  of  this  State 
and  of  its  people. 

I  pray  to  Almighty  God  that  I  be  given  the 
light  to  perform  my  duties  with  courage, 
wisdom,  and  compassion. 

With  this  prayer,  I  welcome  the  challenges 
and  burdens;  tlie  tasks  and  the  responsibili- 
ties of  this  office. 


[From  the  Charleston  Gazette,  Jan.  20,  1965] 

Text  of  Governor  Smith's  Address  to 

Legislature 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker.  Members  of  the 
Legislature : 

We  gather  today  in  one  of  West  Virginia's 
most  important  hours. 

We  are  fortunate  to  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  our  State  in  such  an  exciting 
time. 

It  is  a  truly  gratifying  experience,  and  a 
challenge. 

Our  determination  to  accomplish  a  State 
government  of  excellence  is  supported  by  a 
groundswell  of  favorable  public  opinion. 

The  work  we  do  here — our  every  effort — 
must  have  the  active  support  of  all  of  our 
citizens. 

Every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  be- 
comes an  active  worker  for  the  cause  of  a 
government  of  excellence,  and  wages  an  in- 
dividual campaign  persuading  others  to  be 
the  same,  is  a  key  asset  in  our  pursuit  of 
excellence. 

Self-interest  groups  shape  public  opinion 
only  when  most  of  us  fail  to  speak  and  act. 
This  new  administration — this  administra- 
tion of  the  new  spirit— is  convinced  that  our 
people  are  now  eager  to  speak  and  act  for  the 
better  West  Virginia. 
We  still  have  problems  to  solve. 
But    public    initiative    has    come    to   the 
front  in  West  Virginia. 


The  tide  is  running  with  us. 
For  each  generation,  progress  is  an  individ- 
ual, do-it-yourself  project. 

It  is  only  on  this  basis — each  citizen  con- 
tributing his  time  and  talents  for  the  good 
of  all — that  we  can  reach   our  great  goals. 
In  government,  as  in  life,  we  get  out  of 
it  what  we  put  into  it — no  more,  no  less. 
We  must  march  to  meet  the  future. 
But  we  must  march  together — West  Vir- 
ginians all. 

We  must  win  acceptance  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia image  for  what  it  really  is. 
We  can  do  this. 

We  can  do  it  by  working  for  excellence. 
What   other  people   think  of  us  depends 
entirely  on  what  we  do. 

With  three  consecutive  all-time  high  eco- 
nomic records  to  the  State's  credit,  we  have 
much  of  which  to  be  proud. 

But  we  cannot  afford  to  relax  our  efforts — 
not  even  for  a  minute — for  the  job  of  prog- 
ress never  ends. 

I  am  extremely  confident  about  West  Vir- 
ginia's  future — a   future   which   can    be   as 
bright  as  we  want  it  to  be,  for  the  call  to 
greatness  has  sounded  for  West  Virginia. 
And,  this  call  Is  echoed  in  cur  new  spirit. 
Let  it  be  our  resolve  here  today  that  no 
longer  are  we  going  to  treat  symptoms  of 
problems,  but  causes  of  problems — that  we 
are  going  to  show  the  Nation  and  the  world 
what  cooperative  action  can  do. 
We  declare  in  favor  of  excellence. 
But   our   actions   will   speak    louder   than 
our  words. 

So,  let  our  actions  be  an  unmistakable 
expression  of  the  wiU  of  our  people. 

EDUCATION 

Last  March,  I  presented  my  policy  state- 
ment on  education  for  West  Virginia. 
Througliout  the  primary  and  general  cam- 
paigns, I  continued  to  stress  that  policy, 
expressing  the  belief  that  the  most  important 
citizen  living  today  is  the  6-year-old  child 
who  will  enter  school  next  fall.  That  child — 
and  those  children  In  school  today — as  well 
as  those  to  follow,  are  the  future  of  our 
State  and  of  this  Nation. 

I  will  not  take  your  time  to  review  the 
needs  of  our  schools.  Our  low  ranking  in 
most  educational  categories  Is  well  known 
to  a  large  majority  of  West  Virginians.  I 
do  want  to  reiterate  my  determination  to 
give   education    highest   priority. 

Proposed  legislation  includes  bills  to  in- 
crease teacher  salaries,  establish  programs 
for  school  building  construction,  educational 
television,  and  remedial  reading. 

The  West  Virginia  Education  Association, 
our  school  boards  association,  and  our  State 
department  of  education  have  offered  a  com- 
prehensive school  improvement  program 
called  Decision  65. 

I  have  studied  this  program  carefully.  It 
has  been  revised  where  revision  was  felt 
necessary  and  I  shall  submit  it  for  your  con- 
sideration, because  I  believe  It  to  be  realistic. 
It  meets  som,e  of  our  most  pressing  needs,  and 
Its  cost  is  spread  over  a  3-year  period. 

An  administration  bill  embraces  these 
principles  and  it  will  be  introduced  today. 

In  Its  first  year,  the  program  caUs  for 
more  than  $12  million  In  new  money,  in- 
cluding funds  for  the  comprehensive  plan, 
and  totals  approximately  $33  million  for  a 
3-year  period. 

This  will  mean  an  average  salary  increas* 
of  more  than  $1,300  during  that  period. 
These  Increases  wlU  materially  help  boards 
of  education  to  keep  qualified  teachers  in 
the  classrooms — the  teachers  who  are  the 
very  heart  of  any  school  system. 


ROADS 

Along  with  education,  another  problem  of 
great  urgency  is  roads. 

My  special  task  force  on  roads  has  sug- 
gested establishment  of  county  committees 
to  recommend  criteria  of  need  and  priorities 
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for  secondary  road  construction,  mainte- 
nance and  long-range  planning. 

The  task  force  recommended  that  stand- 
ards of  design  be  developed  for  each  func- 
tional classification  of  roads,  and  that  clas- 
sifications be  mode  statutory.  It  is  further 
recommended  that  an  immediate  study  be 
made  to  provide  adequate  financing  of  our 
secondary'  read  system. 

It  is  proposed  that  proceeds  from  bonds 
Issued  under  tlie  better  roads  amendment  of 
1964  be  placed  in  a  separate  account,  and 
audited  by  a  separate  firm. 

I  ask  approval  of  legislation  for  these 
road  programs  during  the  present  session. 

HIGHW.W     SAFETT 

The  needless  loss  of  lives  on  our  highways, 
and  the  increasing  number  of  accidents  which 
cause  serious  Injury  to  our  people,  points  out 
the  need  for  expansion  and  improvement  of 
our  State's  trafBc  safety  program. 

We  must  take  steps  to  protect  the  careful 
driver  from  the  reckless  driver.  Expansion 
of  the  department  of  public  safety,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  budget  bill,  will  be  a  big  move 
In  this  direction. 

To  protect  our  young  drivers,  and  others 
who  travel  our  roads,  we  must  establish  a 
drivers'  education  program  in  every  one  of 
our  secondary  schools. 

I  also  urge  a  probationary  license  for 
drivers  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18.  Under 
such  a  plan,  violations  of  any  of  the  State's 
traffic  vehicle  control  and  movement  laws 
would  mean  suspension  of  such  a  probation- 
ary license. 

HEALTH 

A  matter  of  serious  concern  to  health  and 
law-enforcement  authorities  is  the  increased 
use  of  so-called  "pep"  pills  by  drivers  of 
motor  vehicles. 

I  propose  legislation  providing  for  control 
of  both  the  sale  and  possession  of  such  drugs, 
which,  when  used  improperly,  can  result  In 
the  loss  of  lives. 

The  need  for  a  good  Samaritan  law  also 
exists  in  West  Virginia. 

Many  automobile  accident  victims  are  re- 
portedly denied  first  aid  and  emergency  care 
because  the  threat  of  lawsuits  looms  over 
those  persons  who  might  render  such  care 
and  services. 

These  situations  arise  from  alleged  mal- 
practice, omissions,  lack  of  continuity  In 
care,  and  the  like — despite  the  fact  that 
these  persons  may  have  given  emergency 
care  only  because  they  were  at  or  near  the 
scene  of  an  accident,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  they  performed  their  services  under  the 
most  adverse  circumstances,  and  with  the 
best  of  intentions. 

Adequate  protection  should  be  given  those 
who  voluntarily  render  such  help,  solely 
on  the  basis  of  being  a  good  Samaritan. 

VITAL   STATISTICS 

West  Virginia's  present  law  on  the  registra- 
tion of  vital  statistics  is  outmoded.  The 
law  is  vague  and  sketchy.  •  Certain  provi- 
sions essential  to  a  sound  vital  statistics  act 
are  either  lacking  or  Inadequate. 

Improvements  In  this  law  should  be  made 
during  the  present  session. 

EXECTTTIVE  REORGANIZATION 

The  challenges  we  face  today  demand  that 
we  have  a  modern  and  efficient  government. 
Therefore.  I  strongly  recommend  that  we 
begin  today  the  task  of  reorganizing  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  State  government,  in  order 
that  we  may  serve  the  people  of  this  State 
in  the  best  and  most  efficient  manner. 

Specifically,  Initial  steps  should  be  taken 
to  modernize  our  fiscal  structure  by  stream- 
lining operations  In  budgeting,  accounting, 
auditing,  and  treasury  management. 

In  addition,  action  should  be  taken  to 
consolidate  responsibilities  in  penal  and  cor- 
rective fields  by  establishing  a  division  of 


corrections  within  the  department  of  public 
institutions. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  REVISION 

The  operation  of  our  State  government  to- 
day Is  severely  limited  and  often  made  more 
costly  by  provisions  of  a  State  constitution 
written  93  years  ago. 

Since  1872,  wlien  our  constitution  was 
fashioned,  our  people  have  seen  fit  to  make 
a  number  of  changes.  A  great  many  more 
are  needed  today;  and  still  more  imdoubtedly 
would  be  necessary  in  the  future. 

In  an  effort  to  strengthen  our  govern- 
mental structure,  I  am  recommending  a  con- 
stitutional convention,  and  I  urge  you  to 
take  appropriate  legislative  action  to  accom- 
plish thir,  purpose. 

CONFLICT  OF  INTEREST 

We  in  State  government  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  protecting  the  rights  of  the  public, 
as  well  as  the  rights  of  those  who  serve  the 
public. 

I  consider  appropriate  conflict-of-interest 
legislation  an  integral  part  of  this  adminis- 
tration, which  has  excellence  as  its  goal. 
Such  legislation,  of  course,  must  contain 
proper  enforcement  and  penalty  provisions. 

A  special  task  force  has  been  appointed  by 
your  Governor  to  make  recommendations  on 
this  matter.  This  task  force  has  requested 
that  you  appoint  a  legislative  committee  to 
join  in  an  Investigation  of  this  subject,  and 
to  give  it  further  study  before  taking  what- 
ever action  you  deem  appropriate. 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

With  an  eye  to  the  future  and  with  a  con- 
stant awareness  of  the  need  to  alleviate  all 
forms  of  poverty  in  this  State,  West  Virginia 
has  joined  ambitiously  with  the  Federal 
Government  In  order  to  benefit  from  the 
many  programs  available  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act. 

Many  of  our  communities,  as  well  as 
agencies  In  State  government,  have  been  very 
active  In  their  participation  under  this  pro- 
gram and,  in  the  future,  it  will  mean  many 
more  Inroads  In  the  war  against  poverty  In 
West  Virginia. 

Legislation  will  be  presented  for  your  con- 
sideration to  assure  that  we  utilize  all  the 
advantages  available  to  us  under  this  act. 

CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

Protection  of  the  West  Virginia  consumer 
against  fraud  has  become  a  serious  matter 
and  deserves  Immediate  attention.  Far  too 
often,  the  public  is  exploited  through  mis- 
representations. 

Some  agencies  of  the  State  have  regula- 
tory powers  in  this  particular  field.  How- 
ever, the  housewives  and  the  shoppers  of 
West  Virginia  often  are  victimized  in  areas 
not  specifically  covered  by  existing  laws. 

I  hereby  propose  establishment  of  a  di- 
vision of  consumer  protection  within  the 
office  of  the  attorney  general.  Legislation  to 
accomplish  this  will  soon  be  introduced. 

This  will  authorize  the  attorney  general  to 
take  whatever  action  is  necessary — criminal 
or  otherwise — against  such  fraudulent 
practices. 

INVESTMENT  OF  FUNDS 

Liberalization  of  laws  relating  to  invest- 
ment of  State  funds,  with  appropriate  safe- 
guards, would  bring  a  substantial  increase  in 
Income  for  West  Virginia.  * 

Under  the  present  system,  restrictions  re- 
sult in  an  interest  yield  to  this  State,  which 
is  considerably  less  than  that  of  most  other 
States. 

West  Virginia  Investments  are  earning 
approximately  1  percent  less  than  those  of 
neighboring  States.  This  1  percent  on  our 
Investments  of  which  I  speak  would  have 
meant  an  additional  $2,750,000  Income  for 
this  State  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

In  the  last  4  years,  significant  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  our  unemploy- 


ment compensation  laws.  Both  the  fund 
level  and  the  benefit  schedule  have  been 
strengthened. 

You  will  receive  proposals  soon  for  further 
Improvements  In  this  vital  area  of  activity 

WORKMEN'S   COMPENSATION 

A  more  realistic  benefit  schedule  Is  needed 
In  workmen's  compensation. 

In  addition,  other  suggested  changes 
would  remove  the  limitation  on  the  amount 
of  medical  expenses,  and  would  make  total 
temporary  benefits  no  longer  deductible  from 
statutory  permanent  partial  awards. 

WAGES 

The  record  economic  progress  West  Vir- 
ginia has  experienced  in  the  past  4  years  has 
resulted  in  alltime  high  personal  income^ 
for  most  West  Virginians. 

Yet  many  of  our  citizens  have  not  shared 
in  this  prosperity  for  the  simple  reason  that 
their  wage  rates  are  too  low. 

To  help  relieve  this  situation,  there 
should  be  a  maximum  workweek,  and  a 
minimum  wage  of  $1  an  hour. 

In  this  same  general  field,  fringe  benefits 
should  be  included  as  wage  costs  in  comput- 
ing wages  under  the  prevailing  wage  rate  act. 

You  will  also  be  asked  to  consider  legisla-^ 
tlon  which  will  guarantee  equal  pay  for 
women  who  do  the  same  work  as  men. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR 

Action  is  needed  to  strengthen  the  au- 
thority and  scope  of  service  performed  by 
the  State  commissioner  of  labor. 

The  commissioner  should  be  authorized  by 
statute  to  mediate  disagreements  between 
labor  and  management  in  areas  currently  ex- 
empt from  Federal  Jurisdiction,  and,  when 
requested  by  both  sides. 

HOUSING 

You  will  soon  receive  legislation  designed 
to  give  the  department  of  commerce  author- 
ity to  help  resolve  the  problem  of  inade- 
quate housing  In  West  Virginia. 

Under  such  legislation,  the  department's 
duty  would  be  to  cooperate  with  private 
builders,  building  craft  unions,  municipal 
and  county  governments,  and  Federal  and 
State  agencies.  This  would  constitute  a 
Joint  effort  toward  eliminating  inadequate 
housing  In  this  State. 

CLEANUP  AND  BEAUTIFICATION 

West  Virginia's  nationally  recognized 
cleanup  and  beautlfication  program  certainly 
will  be  continued  by  the  new  administra- 
tion. 

The  cleanup  has  been  a  grassroots  move- 
ment from  its  beginning  4  years  ago.  Vol- 
unteers in  all  parts  of  the  State  have  made 
the  program  an  outstanding  success. 

I  am  sure  that  this  effective  Interest  and 
support  by  volunteers  will  be  continued  and 
Increased. 

This  volunteer  effort  will  be  given  further 
support  by  the  department  of  commerce. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE 

With  further  regard  to  the  department  of 
commerce,  you  will  be  asked  to  approve  cer- 
tain minor  changes  of  a  technical  nature  in 
the  1961  act  that  created  the  department. 

It  is  suggested  that  you  study  the  pos- 
sibility of  setting  up  a  science  and  space 
unit  within  the  department. 

Such  a  unit  would  pool  this  State's  efforts 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  developing  our  sci- 
entific capabilities.  It  would  also  seek  to 
obtain  more  space  business  for  West  Virginia 
industries.  Above  all,  such  an  organization 
would  formulate  a  policy  aimed  at  strength- 
ening development  of  all  sciences  in  this 
State. 

WOOD    UTILIZATION 

You  may  want  to  consider  new  action  in 
the  field  of  wood  utilization. 

Wood  production  has  been  increased  sub- 
stantially in  recent  years,  and  its  use  In 
manufacturing  has  grown  rapidly  since  ere- 
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ation  of  the  Governor's  committee  on  wood 
"S^rofutmzatlon  conference  must  be 
.onflnued;  research  programs  dealing  with 
Sw  wood  products,  plant  management  and 
^Pilted  needs  should  be  strengthened. 

Each  year,  our  West  Virginia  forests  are 
DlSued  by  forest  fires,  which  result  in  a 
vie-  nf  much  valuable  timber. 
^°^°i  points  up  the  need  for  a  more  vigorous 

,o\;  of  action  m  forest  fire  suppression,  to- 
SSef with  the  need  for  necessary  financing 
to  carry  out  Its  objectives. 

AGRICULTURE  

ThP  West  Virginia  poultry  farmer  deserves 
atS^ti^n  m  your  consideration  of  legislation 

^°Si:TS-for  a  new  egg  Inspection 
i«w  which  would  aid  our  farmers  In  compet- 
Z  Tn  an  equal  basis  with  farmers  of  sur- 
S5nd"ng  SUtes.  This  will  contribute  to 
l^for  nnultrv  products  for  the  State, 
''wf  also  sek"^  a  uniform  poultry  feed  law 
which   would   encourage   expansion    of   the 

^e'iSSatlon  urges  your   approval 
of  these  bills. 

WATER   DEVELOPMENT    COMMISSION 

I  uree  the  repeal  of  the  1963  bill  authorlz- 
IngTnd  setting  forth  the  functions  of  the 
west  Virginia  Water  Development  Commis- 

^'°°'  LAW    OP   CRIMINAL   PROCEDURE 

You  Will  have  before  you  proposals  to  up- 
dal  ouTlaw  of  criminal  procedure,  to  bring 
ft  mto  compliance  wlfa  recent  decisions  o 
Federal   covets    and    the   supreme   court   of 

^Se!e'"'p?o^sals  embrace  revision  of  the 
law  which  ^^is  with  preliminary  procedure 
search  and  seizure,  discovery,  bail  guilty 
plfas  transcripts  for  indigents,  and  the  right 

*°Srbins  represent  a  ye-;?  f " ^st'^tZa 
by  a  special  committee  of  the  West  Vlrgmia 

State  bar. 

COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENTS 

Your  attention  is  directed  toward  the  fl- 
nancS  problems  of  our  counties  and  munic- 

*'Sur'entlre  State  will  benefit  from  any 
acUon  you  take  which  would  enable  our 
?SeJ  and  municipalities  ^  Provide  *he 
inprovements  which  are  now  essential  to 
cur  continued  economic  growth. 

BUDGET 

Our  continued  economic  growth  has  made 
possible  increases  in  the  education  program. 
L  well  as  improvements  in  other  services 
without  any  increase  in  taxes  to  meet  the 
budget  recommendations. 

These  improvements  include:  an  appro- 
priation which  will  permit  us  to  hire  addi- 
tional State  policemen,  and  which  will  give 
a  much  needed  salary  Increase  in  the  pres- 
ent personnel;  .^  „„„<.i 

Salary  increases  for  lower-paid  personnel 
In  State  institutions  and  mental  hospitals. 

Increased  salaries  and  additional  enforce- 
ment officers  within  the  Department  or 
Labor; 

And  the  hiring  of  additional  guards  in  our 

penal   institutions.  ,^       . 

Other  legislation  Is  stlU  being  considered 
which  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
recommend  for  your  consideration  later  in 
this  sessiear- 

/^  CONCLUSION 

Mefebers  of  the  legislature.  I  leave  you 
now  as  one  who  seeks  your  help  In  meeting 
the  challenges  that  lie  ahead.  We  meet  to- 
gether In  our  present  roles  for  the  first  time, 
yet  I  know  that  this  initial  meeting  here  to- 
day can  only  be  the  beginning  of  what  wiU 
be  an  era  of  cooperation— an  era  of  progress — 
an  era  of  new  ideas— and  an  era  of  decisive 
action  for  West  Virginia. 

This  is  the  advent  of  a  new  administra- 
tion whose  chief  measure  of  success  will  be 


determined  by  what  all  of  us.  together,  can 
accomplish.  We  each  have  responsibilities 
to  the  people  of  this  great  State.  To  each 
one  of  you  I  pledge  that  this  administra- 
tion will  never  fall  to  recognize  Its  re- 
sponsibility to  you.  I  have  asked  the  peo- 
ple of  West  Virginia  to  come  with  me  on  a 
journey,  a  journey  in  pursuit  of  excellence. 
Alone,  I  can  accomplish  but  little.  To- 
gether, you  and  I,  as  elected  representatives 
of  those  we  serve. '^an  do  much. 

Our  friendship  with  one  another  and 
our  devotion  to  West  Virginia  can  lead  us 
to  that  exciting  day  when  the  proudest 
boast  a  man  can  make  is  this:  "I  am  a 
West  Virginian." 


SIR  WINSTON  CHURCHILL 


Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  eve- 
ning with  millions  of  other  people  here  in 
this  great  country  of  ours,  I  listened  to 
the  CBS  hour  "Sir  Winston  Churchill- 
Man  of  the  Century."  Today  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  the  network  for 
giving  us  these  reminders  of  this  great 
man's  contribution  to  Britain,  to  the  free 
world,  and  to  his  other  country. 

What  a  life  was  his.  What  a  channel 
he  was  for  the  forces  of  good.  How  priv- 
ileged we  have  been  to  have  lived  during 
the  long  years  when  he  challenged  all 
free  people  to  match  his  courage  to  meet 
the  full  measure  of  his  faith  in  his  coun- 
try. 

"We  will  win."  How  often  those  words 
rang  out  loud  and  clear  in  those  terrible 
years— in  the  voice  that  carried  them 
across  the  world. 

Undaunted  he  never  accepted  defeat. 
Unfaltering  he  led  his  people  to  victory. 
In  deepest  gratitude  for  the  "Churchill 
Hour"  I  would  say  to  you  who  share  with 
me  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of 
this  U.S.  Congress  that  there  never  was 
a  time  in  our  history  when  we  so  needed 
that  same  courage  and  vision  and  de- 
termination. 

I  challenge  each  one  of  you  to  renew 
your  faith  in  these  United  States— to  say 
to  yourselves,  to  our  country,  and  to 
the  world  "We  can  and  we  will  win  this 
battle  for  decency  and  honor  which  is 
being  waged  within  our  borders  and  in 
all  corners  of  the  globe." 

Is  there  no  one  who  will  come  forth 
and  give  us  a  clarion  call  to  the  battle  we 
must  wage  against  the  false  gods  of  dis- 
couragement and  despair?  Is  there  no 
one  who  will  challenge  us  to  fill  our  Gov- 
ernment positions  with  men  whose  blood 
is  the  blood  of  heroes  that  we  may  hear 
on  all  sides  the  call  that  Sir  Winston  gave 
the  free  world  in  its  darkest  days  "We 
will  win"? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio,  the  Honorable 
Frances  P.  Bolton,  has  made  an  inspir- 


ing statement  and  I  commend  her,  and 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  her 
thoughts. 

With  the  death  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  England  has  lost  a  great 
leader,  statesman,  and  soldier,  maker 
and  recorder  of  history.  And  the  free 
world  has  lost  the  greatest  fighter  for 
freedom  of  this  century.  When  England 
stood  alone  against  the  onslaught  of 
Nazi  tyranny,  it  was  Churchill  who  sum- 
moned the  English  language  to  battle 
and  in  so  doing  prepared  his  people  for 
the  dark  days  that  followed.  Surely, 
hindsight  must  tell  us  that  his  leader- 
ship, his  perseverance,  and  his  courage 
not  only  changed  the  course  of  history, 
but  may  indeed  have  saved  it  from  en- 
tering a  new  dark  age  in  the  midst  of  the 
20th  century. 

As  an  author,  Churchill  has  left  us 
with  a  valuable  insight  for  our  own 
future  course  of  action.  In  his  book 
"The  Gathering  Storm"  he  perceived: 

If  you  will  not  fight  for  the  right  when 
you  can  easily  win  without  bloodshed;  if 
you  will  not  fight  when  your  victory  will  be 
sure  and  not  too  costly;  you  may  come  to 
the  moment  when  you  will  have  to  fight 
when  all  the  odds  are  against  you  and  only 
a  precarious  chance  of  survival.  There  may 
even  be  a  worse  case.  You  may  have  to  fight 
when  there  Is  no  hope  of  victory,  because  It 
Is  better  to  perish  than  to  live  as  slaves. 


In  evaluating  Sir  Winston's  place  in 
history,  his  own  comments  during  the 
Battle  of  Britain  could  well  be  para- 
phrased: never  have  so  many  owed  so 
much  to  one  man. 


U.S.  GROUP  OF  THE  INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY UNION 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PIRNIE.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 18.  1965.  there  was  held  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  U.S.  group  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union. 

At  that  time,  officers  were  elected  and 
the  report  of  the  executive  secretary  re- 
ceived. For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  will  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  slate  of  officers  elected  and 
the  text  of  the  report. 

However,  I  would  like  to  make  special 
mention  of  the  election  of  our  former 
colleague,  Katharine  St.Jjeorge.  as  an 
honorary  member  of  the  group  and  also 
as  its  secretary.  This  is  fitting  recogni- 
tion of  her  exceptional  talents  which 
have  been  so  effectively  employed  in  this 
activity  for  many  years. 

We  recall  her  skill  as  a  parliamentar- 
ian, her  linguistic  ability,  her  forth- 
rightness  in  debate,  as  well  as  her  charm 
and  understanding  in  personal  relations. 
Likewise,  we  remember  her  splendid 
leadership  of  the  U.S.  group  during  the 
last  Congress.  She  has  done  much  to 
gain  respect  and  friendship  for  our  coun- 
try through  her  fine  work  in  the  Union, 
and  it  is  good  news  for  us  all  that  she 
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has  been  cast  in  an  appropriate  role  to 
permit  future  participation. 

The  full  slate  of  officers  and  the  re- 
port are  as  follows : 

U.S.  Group  of  the  lNiFRPAr.i.i.\i.iENTARY 
Union 

President:  Herman  E.  Talmadge,  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia. 

Vice  Presidents:  Gosdon  Allott.  Senator 
from  Colorndo;  Ale.xander  Pirnie,  Represent- 
ative from  New  York;  John  Sparkman.  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Treasurer:  Paul  C.  Jones,  Representative 
from  Missouri. 

Secretary:  Kaiharine  St.  George. 

Executive  committee:  Herman  E.  Tal- 
madge, Senator  from  Georgia;  Gordon  Allott, 
Senator  from  Colorado;  Alexander  Pirnie, 
Representative  from  New  York;  John  Spark- 
m.iii.  Senator  from  Alabama;  Paul  C.  Jones, 
Representative  from  Misrouri;  Katharine  St. 
George;  W.  Robert  Poage,  Representative 
from  Te.xns;  E:-  Ross  Adair.  Representative 
from  Indiann;  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  Senator 
from  California. 

Honorary  members:  Homer  Ferguson, 
judge.  Military  Court  of  Appeals;  Kath.irine 
St.  George. 

Ff-rmanent  executive  secretary:  Dr.  George 
3.  G.illo-.vay. 

Report    of    the    ExECUTn-E    Secretary    U.S. 
Grottp  Interparliamentary  Union,  1964 

During  the  calendar  year  1964  members  of 
the  U.S.  group  participated  in  three  inter- 
parliamentary conferences.  The  first  was  the 
Third  Pan-American  Interparliamentary 
Conference,  held  at  th^  Pan  American  Union, 
February  5-7,  1964.  at  the  invitation  of  the 
U.S.  group  which  planned,  organized,  and 
conducted  the  meeting.  Mrs.  St.  George  was 
elected  permanent  cliairman  of  the  Confer- 
ence which  was  attended  by  delegations  from 
the  National  Parliaments  of  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Mexico,  Panama, 
Par.-.guay.  Peru,  and  Venezuela.  The  Ca- 
nadian and  Spanish  groups  were  represented 
by  observers.  The  president  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Council,  Mr.  Ranieri  Mazzllli, 
and  the  secretary  general  of  the  Union,  Mr. 
Andre  de  Blonay.  also  attended.  Lively  and 
Interesting  debates  were  held  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  on 
strennhening  parliamentary  institutions  in 
the  Americas.  The  Conference  also  amended 
the  statutes  of  the  Inter-American  Regional 
Group,  elected  new  officers,  and  agreed  to 
hold  the  Fourth  Regional  Conference  in 
Argentina  in  1965. 

The'  Third  American  Interparliamentary 
Conference  heard  addresses  by  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State;  Andre  de  Bionay,  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union;  and  Dr.  Jose  Mora,  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
Official  receptions  were  given  to  the  dele- 
gates at  the  State  Department  and  in  the 
OAS  headquarters,  as  well  as  a  luncheon  at 
the  Cosmos  Club.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
sessions,  the  delegates  were  taken  on  a  visit 
to  Cape  Kennedy  where  they  were  shown 
some  of  the  latest  American  space  missiles. 

The  second  meeting  in  which  members  of 
the  U.S.  group  participated  during  1964  was 
the  spring  meeting  of  the  IPU  Council  and 
standing  committees  held  in  Lucerne, 
Switzerland.  March  30  to  April  5,  1964. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-six  Members  of 
Parliament  from  44  different  countries  in  all 
regions  of  the  world  participated.  The  dele- 
gation from  the  United  States  consisted  of 
Representative  Katharine  St.  George,  chair- 
man: Representatives  W.  R.  Poage,  Alexander 
Pirnie,  Emilio  Q.  Daddario,  F.  Bradford 
Morse,  and  Robert  McClory;  and  Senators 
Gordon  Allott  and  Mike  Monroney.  Dr. 
George  B.  Galloway,  executive  secretary; 
Darrell  St.  Claire,  fiscal  officer:  and  Dr. 
Charles  J.  Zinn,  law  revision  counsel  of  the 


House  of  Representatives,  accompanied  the 
delegation. 

The  conference  opened  with  a  general  ses- 
sion at  which  the  delegates  were  welcomed 
by  Swiss  officials  of  Lucerne,  Four  days  of 
the  conference  were  devoted  to  a  series  of 
meetings  by  the  five  standing  study  commit- 
tees of  the  Union.  Tlie  political  and  dis- 
armament committee,  on  which  the  United 
States  was  represented  by  Representatives 
Pirnie  and  Morse,  debated  four  topics:  (1) 
possible  steps  toward  general  disarmament, 
(2',  relations  between  political  and  military 
alliances.  (3)  active  coexistence  and  future 
International  law,  and  (4)  adaptation  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  working  methods 
to  the  requirements  of  an  enlarged  inter- 
national society. 

Tlie  Parliamentary  and  Juridical  Com- 
mittee, on  which  Representative  Daddario 
represented  the  United  States,  discussed  the 
report  of  its  Subcommittee  on  Space  Law,  and 
considered  the  ir.ter national  protection  of 
human  rights  and  the  role  of  members  of 
pjarliament  as  intermediaries  between  tlie 
citizens  and  governments. 

Tiie  Economic  and  Social  Committee,  where 
Senator  Monroney  and  Representative  Poace 
represented  the  United  States,  debated  the 
fight  against  disparities  in  world  economy, 
including  ( 1 )  the  role  of  International  or- 
ganizations in  technical  cooperation  and  de- 
velopment assistance,  (2)  means  of  insming 
more  extensive  exchanges  between  countries 
with  different  political  regimes  and  economic 
levels,  and  (3)  the  demographic  problem; 
the  present  situation  and  proposed  solutions. 

Tlie  Culttiral  Committee,  on  which  Repre- 
sentative McClory'  represented  the  United 
States,  discussed  democratic  access  to  educa- 
tional facilities  and  the  fight  against  illit- 
eracy in  the  developing  countries.  And  the 
Committee  on  Non-Self-Governing  Terri- 
tories, where  Senator  Allott  represented  the 
United  States,  considered  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Declaration  on 
Colonialism.  On  all  these  topics  the  U.S. 
delegation  was  equipped  with  position  papers 
prepared  in  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

During  the  Conference  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Union  held  its  131st  session  and 
the  Interparliamentary  Council  held  Its  94th 
session.  Representative  Katharine  St. 
George  and  Senator  Allott  represented  the 
United  States  at  the  session  of  the  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Council. 

The  five  permanent  study  committees  sub- 
mitted an  account  of  their  work  to  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Council  which,  at  a  meeting 
held  on  April  4,  drew  up  the  agenda  for  the 
53d  Interparliamentary  Conference  to  be  held 
in  Copenhagen  from  August  20  to  28,  1964. 

During  the  session  of  the  Council  on  April 
4  it  was  agreed  to  postpone  until  the  Copen- 
hagen Conference  action  on  the  application 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Korea  for  reinstate- 
ment in  the  Union  and  not  to  admit  observ- 
ers from  South  Vietnam  to  the  floor  of  the 
53d  Conference.  Proposals  formulated  by 
the  Executive  Committee  regarding  the 
status  and  rights  of  honorary  members  of  na- 
tional groups  at  interparliamentary  confer- 
ences were  accepted  by  the  Council.  Secre- 
tary General  Andre  de  Blonay  was  elected  to 
that  office  for  the  period  from  July  1.  1965,  to 
June  30,  1969.  The  Council  elected  the  Hon- 
orable M.  Senanayeke,  member  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ceylon,  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the 
Executive  Committee  caused  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  South  Vietnam  Parliament  and 
the  withdrawal  of  Islr.  Thiep.  A  proposal  by 
Mr.  Hermann  Kopf,  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  to  change  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Non-Self-Governing  Territories  was 
debated  in  the  Council,  but  a  decision  on  a 
new  name  was  postponed  until  the  Copen- 
hagen meeting. 

During  the  Lucerne  meetings  Representa- 
tive Alexander  Pirnie  was  elected  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Political  Questions, 
International    Security    and    Disarmament; 


and  Representative  Robert  McClort  was 
elected  rapporteur  of  the  Committee  on  Cul. 
tiiral  Questions. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Spanish  group  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union,  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  Lucerne  meetings  spent  a  few 
days  m  Spain  as  guests  of  the  Spanish  group 
some  of  whose  members  had  previously  been 
entertained  by  the  U.S.  group  in  Washington 
While  in  Madrid  the  congressional  delegation 
was  received  at  a  reception  In  their  honor 
given  by  the  American  Ambassador,  Mr 
Woodward,  at  his  residence. 

The  delegation  was  also  taken  on  a  tour 
of  the  Cortes,  the  National  Parliament  of 
Spain,  by  the  vice  president  of  that  body 
Several  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  also 
visited  the  Rota  Naval  Station.  The  gener- 
ous hospitality  of  the  Spanish  group  was 
deeply  appreciated  and  greatly  enjoyed. 

The  third  meeting  in  which  members  of 
the  U.S.  group  took  part  during  1964  was 
the  53d  Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  held  in  Copenhagen,  Denini.rk,  Au- 
gust 20-28,  1964.  Five  hundred  and  twenty- 
Hve  dolee,a  tes  from  sixty-six  of  the  seventy, 
five-member  countries  attending  the  meet- 
ing. The  U.S.  Congress  was  represented  at 
the  Conference  by  a  delegation  of  11  Sena- 
tors and  13  Representatives. 

Representatives  St.  George  and  Pirnie  rep- 
resented the  United  States  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Council  on  Au- 
gust 10;  and  Senator  Sparkm.^n  and  Mrs.  St. 
George  at  the  Council  meeting  on  August  26. 
The  agenda  of  the  Council  meetings  included 
receipt  of  the  Secretary  General's  report  and 
tlie  administrative  report  of  the  Geneva 
bureau  for  1963-64;  proposals  for  the  election 
of  officers  of  the  53d  Conference:  a  report  by 
the  Executive  Committee  on  the  creation  of 
new  groups  since  the  previous  session  of  the 
Council;  the  organization  of  the  54th  Con- 
ference to  be  held  in  Ottawa  in  September 
1965;  consideration  of  the  place  of  meeting 
of  the  55th  Conference  (Moscow,  1966);  pro- 
posals of  the  names  of  Mr.  Vilfan  of  Yugo- 
slavia, Mr.  Mbu  of  Nigeria,  and  Mr.  Hacohen 
of  Israel  to  fill  three  vacant  scats  on  the 
Executive  Committee;  and  of  Mr.  Senanayeke 
of  Ceylon  to  replace  Mr.  Thlep  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  who  had  lost  his  parliamentary 
mandate.  The  above-mentioned  delegates 
were  subsequently  elected  to  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  Council  also  decided  to  hold 
the  spring  sessions  of  1965,  1966,  and  1967 
at  Dublin,  Ireland,  Canberra,  Australia,  and 
Mallorca,  Spain,  respectively. 

During  the  Copenhagen  Conference  the 
five  standing  study  committees  of  the  Union 
met,  considered  amendments  to  their  draft 
resolutions,  exchanged  views  on  their  1965 
v^-ork  programs,  and  adopted  recommenda- 
tions for  submission  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. The  United  States  was  represented 
on  these  study  committees  by  the  following 
delegates: 

1.  Committee  on  political  questioiis,  in- 
ternational security,  and  disarmament: 
Senators  Sparkman  and  Stennis  and  Repre- 
sentatives Pirnie,  Daddario,  and  Smith. 

2.  Parliamentary  and  Judicial  Committee: 
Representatives  Dad3ario  and  Tollefson. 

3.  Economic  and  Social  Committee:  Sena- 
tor Bennett  and  Representative  Poage. 

4.  Committee  on  non-self-governing  ter- 
ritories and  ethnic  questions:  Senator 
KucHEL  and  Representative  Derwinski. 

5.  Cultural  committee:  Representative 
McClory,  who  was  the  rapporteur  of  the 
committee,  and  Representatives  Whalley 
and  Morse. 

Five  days  of  the  Conference  were  devoted 
to  general  debate  on  the  Secretary  General's 
report  and  on  the  following  subjects: 

1.  The  fight  against  disparities  In  world 
economy. 

2.  Adaptation  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter and  working  methods  to  the  requirements 
of  an  enlarged  international  society. 
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3.  The  problem  of  education  and  the  fight 

*^f "Se'rore^oJmembers  of  parliament  as 
intermediaries  between  the  citizens  and  their 

^"neStes  of  the  United  States  participated 
JvS  in  all  these  debates  which  took  place 
fn  Plenary  sessions.  Mrs.  Kathenne  St. 
oeorge  chLrman  of  the  delegation,  spoke  In 
fhTleneral  debate  on  "The  Role  of  Parlla- 
the  generai^^^^^^^^^  w„,.iri  ■•     In  the  debate 


rfh^nghfSisrdSparltles    In    world 
Lonomy  Representatives   Adair   and   Jones 
^°re    the     American     spokesmen.     Senator 
Skman   and   Representative   Pirnie   pre- 
inted  the  American  viewpoint  In  the  debate 
Tthe  adaptation  of  the  U.N.  Charter.     Rep- 
?esentetive  MCCLORY   submitted   the   report 
TtSfcultural  Committee  on  the  problem 
of  education    and    fight    against    illiteracy. 
And  senator  Talmadge  spoke  on  the  meaning 
«fiiteracv  in  our  times.     Senator  Allott  and 
SsentaSv^  Morse  spoke  for  the  United 
states  on  the  role  of  Members  of  Parliament 
as  intermediaries  between  citizens  and  gov- 
ernments. „ 
While  en  route  to  Copenhagen,  the  U.S. 
delegation  paid  brief  visits  to  Oslo,  capital 
of  Norway,    and    to    Stockholm,    capital    of 
Sweden.    In  Oslo  the  delegation  .received  a 
briefing  on   economic,   social,   and   political 
conditions  in  Norway  at  the  American  Em- 
bassy  from    Ambassador   Wharton   and    his 
stoff     The  delegation  also  visited  the  Stort- 
ing Norway's  Parliament,  where  the  Ambas- 
sador and  Representative  Tollefson  presented 
to  Storting   President   Langhelle    engrossed 
copies  of  the  congressional  resolution  con- 
gratulating the  Storting  on  the  150th  annl- 
versarv  of  the  Norwegian  Constitution.     In 
an  eloquent  and   moving   televised  speech, 
spoken  In  Norwegian,  Representative  Tollef- 
son referred  to  his  Norwegian  ancestry  and 
stressed  the  close  ties  that  bind  Norway  and 
the  United  States  together. 

After  a  tour  of  the  Storting,  the  U.S.  group 
was  entertained  by  the  Norwegian  Interpar- 
liamentary Group  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Ship- 
ping Club.  Finn  Moe,  chairman  of  the  for- 
eign affairs  committee,  was  the  host.  Sen- 
ator HicKENLOoPER  responded  In  a  fine  speech 
of  warm  appreciation.  While  In  Oslo,  Em- 
bassy visits  were  also  arranged  to  Frogner 
Park  with  its  famous  Vlgeland  collection  of 
sculptures,  to  Oslo's  unique  city  hall,  and  to 
the  Viking  ships,  Kon-Tiki.  and  Munch 
Museums. 

At  Stockhohn  the  delegation  received  an 
instructive  briefing  by  Ambassador  James 
Graham  Parsons  at  the  American  Embassy 
chancery.  Later.  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Par- 
sons gave  a  reception  In  honor  of  the  con- 
gressional delegation  at  their  residence  to 
which  leading  members  of  the  Swedish  Gov- 
ernment, Parliament,  banking,  business, 
labor,  science,  and  the  press  were  invited. 
The  delegation  was  also  entertained  at  a  re- 
ception at  the  Royal  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  Conducted  tours  were  arranged  by 
the  Embassy  to  the  principal  sights  of  the 
city,  Including  a  visit  to  Vasa,  a  17th  century 
warship,  sunk  In  1628,  and  recently  raised 
from  Stockholm  harbor;  Skansen,  open-air 
museum  and  amusement  park;  Millesgarden; 
town  hall;  and  Drottnlngholm  Palace. 

Upon  arrival  at  Copenhagen,  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation were  met  at  the  airport  by  Ambassa- 
dor Katharine  E.  White  and  members  of  her 
staff.  Later,  the  delegation  received  an  In- 
formative briefing  at  the  American  chancery 
by  our  Ambassador  and  her  leading  aids  on 
the  government,  economy,  and  foreign  rela- 
tions of  Denmark.  Ambassador  White  also 
gave  a  reception  at  her  residence  for  the  IPU 
delegation  to  which  Danish  officials,  the  Dan- 
ish delegation,  and  American  businessmen 
were  Invited. 

While  In  Copenhagen  the  international 
committee  of  the  students'  club  of  the  city 
organized  an  Informal  discussion  between  a 


panel  of  parliamentarians  from  the  IPU 
Conference  and  a  panel  of  leading  Danish 
commenUtors  on  foreign  politics.  Senator 
HicKENLoopEK  represented  the  U.S.  Congress 
in  this  panel  discussion  on  foreign  affairs 
and  ably  upheld  the  American  position  In  a 
lively  and  stimulating  exchange  with  three 
leading  Danish  newspaper  editors. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  IPU  Conference  10 
members  of  the  congressional  delegation  flew 
to   Berlin    where   they   were   entertained   at 
lunch  at  Harnack  House  by  the  U.S.  com- 
mander and  received  situation  and  political 
briefings  by  General  Polk  and  Minister  Cal- 
houn.   In  a  7-hour  visit  the  party  also  took 
a  tour  of  West  Berlin  and  inspected  the  wall. 
After  the  Copenhagen  Conference  several 
members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  returned  to 
the  United  States  by  way  of  Dublin,  Ireland, 
where  they  were  entertained  at  an  airport 
luncheon  bv  Hon.  Frank  Aiken,  Irish  Min- 
ister for  External  Affairs,  and  were  given  an 
official  dinner  by  the  Irish  group  of  the  IPU 
at   the    Gresham   Hotel.     There   was  also  a 
reception  at  the  U.S.  Ambassador's  residence 
in  Phoenix  Park. 

In  addition  to  participating  In  the  three 
International    Conferences   described    above, 
members  of  the  U.S.  group  also  met  twice  In 
the  Capitol.     They  held  their  annual  meet- 
ing at  a  luncheon  in  the  Speaker's  dining 
room  on  January  21,  1964,  at  which  plans  for 
the   Third   Pan-American   Regional   Confer- 
ence were  discussed.    And  they  held  a  meet- 
ing  on   July    22    in    the   Senate   conference 
room  at  which   plans  for  the  Copenhagen 
Conference  were  considered.    These  meetings 
were  attended  by  Members  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  who  had  been  appointed  as  dele- 
gates to  these  Conferences,  and  by  staff  aides. 
During    1964   the   executive   secretary   en- 
gaged In  the  following  activities  on  behalf  of 
the  U.S.  group:  ,  ^     ,, 

1  Coordinated  the  preparation  of  bacK- 
eround  reports,  position  papers,  and  speech 
materials  for  the  use  of  the  congressional 
delegations  to  the  spring  meetings  of  the 
IPU  at  Lucerne,  March  30-April  5,  and  to  the 
53d  Conference  of  the  Union  at  Copenhagen, 
August  20-28. 

2  Prepared  and  sent  to  the  Geneva  bureau 
the  annual  report  of  the  U.S.  group  for  1964, 
in  accordance  with  article  3  of  the  IPU 
statutes. 

3  Prepared  a  report  on  the  Lucerne  meet- 
ing'of  the  IPU  Council  and  standing  study 
committees  and  distributed  It  to  the  officers 
of  the  U.S.  group.  Mrs.  St.  George  Inserted 
this  report  in  the  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 110,  part  6,  pages  8120-8121. 

4  Accompanied  the  congressional  delega- 
tions to  the  Lucerne  and  Copenhagen  Con- 
ferences and  attended  to  their  needs. 

5  Carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence 
with  the  Geneva  bureau  of  the  Union  and 
with  other  national  groups. 

6  Distributed  among  the  officers  of  the  U.S. 
group  various  official  publications  and  docu- 
ments of  the  Union  received  from  Geneva. 

7  Escorted  numerous  visiting  parliamen- 
tarians from  abroad  around  the  Capitol  and 
entertained  them  at  lunch  and  dinner  at  the 
Cosmos  Club.  ,  ,  ^    . 

Planned  and  organized  the  third  Amer- 
ican regional  meeting  of  the  Union  which 
wa?  held  in  Washington,  D.C..  at  the  Pan 
American  Union,  February  5-7. 

In  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  make  si^- 
cial  acknowledgement  to  Mr.  Darrell  St. 
Claire  chief  clerk  of  the  Senate  Commlt- 
?ee  on  foreign  Relations,  for  his  many  and 
invaluable  services  to  the  U.S.  group  as  its 
fiscal  officer.  Mr.  St.  Claire  was  responsible 
for  the  arrangements  for  the  Cape  Kennedy 
trio  in  February,  and  for  the  hotel  accom- 
modations and  the  multifarious  administra- 
tive arrangements  for  the  U.S.  delegations  1« 
the  Lucerne  and  Copenhagen  Conferences. 
His  efficient,  resourceful,  and  skillful  compe- 


tence   was   indispensable   to   the   successful 
completion  of  these  missions. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

George  B.  Galloway, 

Executive  Secretary. 


HORTON  BILL  TO  REPEAL  MANU- 
FACTURERS' EXCISE  TAX  ON 
PHOTOGRAPHIC   EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HbRTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  to  repeal  the  man- 
ufacturers' excise  tax  on  photographic 
equipment. 

This  wartime-imposed  10-percent  tax 
was  instituted  in  1941,  increased  in  1942 
to  15  percent  on  some  items  and  25  per- 
cent on  others,  leveled  at  20  percent  in 
1951,  and  returned  to  10  percent  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  with 
the  addition  of  a  5-percent  tax  on  home 
projectors.  My  bill  would  amend  the 
1954  law  by  abolishing  the  present  10- 
percent  manufacturers'  excise  tax,  levied 
on  cameras,  lenses,  and  film  and  the  5- 
percent  tax  on  home  projectors. 

I  believe  that  ^s  my  fellow  Members 
become  more  aware  of  the  benefits  this 
legislation    will    bring    to    all    camera- 
carrying  Americans  as  well  as  the  photo- 
graphic industry,  they  will  join  me  in 
working  for  the  elimination  of  this  su- 
perfluous,  discriminatory,   and  restric- 
tive tax.     For  the  following  reasons,  I 
iirge  prompt  enactment  of  my  proposal. 
First,  the  Federal  manufacturers'  ex- 
cise tax  levied  on  photographic  equip- 
ment is  highly  repressive — that  is,  it  is 
levied  contrary  to  our  generally  accepted 
philosophy  of  taxation  according  to  abil- 
ity to  pay.    Since  these  taxes  are  passed 
along  and  included  in  the  purchase  price 
of  the  commodity,  they  exert  an  espe- 
cially punitive  effect  upon  individuals  in 
the  lower  income  levels  who  can  least  af- 
ford to  pay  them. 

Second,  since  the  American  consumer 
has  just  so  much  money  available  to 
spend  on  cameras,  film  and  other  photo- 
graphic supplies,  the  excise  tax  only  adds 
to  the  purchase  price  which  must  be 
charged  for  these  products  and  makes 
it  prohibitive  for  some  persons  to  buy 
them.  Decreased  demand  for  photo- 
graphic equipment  discourages  produc- 
tion and  reduces  employment  in  those 
firms  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  re- 
tailing these  items.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment also  stands  to  lose  as  income 
tax  revenues  from  business  firms  and  in- 
dividuals decline  as  a  result  of  lower  in- 
comes and  profits.  Thus  the  restrictive 
effect  of  these  taxes  reacts  adversely 
upon  the  entire  American  economy. 

Past  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
reduction  or  elimination  of  excise  taxes 
tends  to  spur  consumption  and  provides 
our  economy  with  the  stimulus  it  needs. 
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For  example,  in  April  1954,  when  the  ex- 
cise tax  rate  on  photographic  apparatus 
was  reduced  from  20  to  10  percent,  it 
was  immediately  accompanied  by  a 
strong  upsurge  in  sales  of  these  products. 
During  the  past  5  years,  however — from 
1959  to  1963 — sales  of  these  taxed  items 
have  leveled  off,  while  in  contrast,  sales 
of  untaxed  photographic  supplies  have 
continued  to  rise  steadily  year  by  year. 

Third,  I  believe  that  the  initial  loss  in 
Federal  revenues  which  would  accom- 
pany repeal  the  photographic  excise 
taxes  would  soon  be  offset  by  rising  in- 
come tax  collections  made  possible  by  a 
more  productive  economy.  Even  the  loss 
which  would  be  felt  at  first  would  not 
be  a  significant  one,  since  taxes  on  photo- 
graphic supplies  yielded  only  $30  million 
in  revenues  during  the  fiscal  year  1964. 

Fourth,  this  tax  is  especially  harsh  in 
that  it  proliferates,  or  is  encountered 
time  and  again.  For  example  in  buying 
a  camera  one  is  subject  not  only^  the 
excise  tax  levied  on  this  item,  bui  the 
purchaser  must  also  pay  the  lO-percent 
tax  on  the  film  he  buys  to  use  in  the 
camera  and  on  the  projector  he  pur- 
chases to  show  the  film.  In  testimony 
wliich  was  presented  in  1955,  it  was  dem- 
onstrated that  the  photographic  excise 
tax  was  encountered  at  least  34  times  in 
preparing  a  photographic  illustration  for 
inclusion  in  a  book  or  magazine.  Thus, 
the  regressive  effects  of  such  a  tax  is 
Intensified  by  this  proliferation. 

Fifth,  suppliers  and  retailers  of  photo- 
graphic supplies  are  compelled  to  tie  up 
a  considerable  amount  of  their  capital 
in  taxes  which  must  be  paid  on  goods 
held  in  inventory.  Generally,  dealers  in 
photographic  supplies  keep  at  least  $20,- 
000  worth  of  merchandise  on  hand.  A 
large  portion  of  this  will  consist  of  tax- 
able cameras,  film,  and  projectors. 
Thus,  these  taxes  work  a  real  hardship 
on  the  small  retailer,  restricting  the 
amount  of  supplies  which  he  can  afford  to 
keep  on  hand  and  reducing  his  sales  po- 
tential. 

Finally,  everything  possible  should  be 
done  to  encourage  such  a  highly  creative 
and  instructive  hobby.  Photographing 
highlights  of  travels  and  family  and 
other  social  activities  contributes  greatly 
to  the  enjoyment  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. Continuation  of  such  a  restrictive 
tax  will  only  discourage  many  from  pur- 
suing a  delightful  and  rewarding  avo- 
cation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to  rep- 
resent in  Congress  a  portion  of  the  city 
of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  birthplace  and  capital 
of  much  of  the  world's  photographic  in- 
dustry. I  have  pointed  out  the  competi- 
tive disadvantage  of  the  photographic  in- 
dustry in  our  national  economy — a  fact 
that  is  especially  distressing  to  my  con- 
stituents whose  livelihoods  are  so  di- 
rectly tied  to  this  area.  The  remedy 
oflfered  in  my  bill  will  have  significant  Im- 
pact in  Rochester.  Similarly,  it  will  be 
felt  in  homes,  shops,  and  factories  across 
the  country. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  we  as 
legislators,  consumers,  and  camera  users 
can  lift  this  heavy  and  unfair  burden  on 
the  maker,  seller,  and  buyer  of  photo- 
graphic equipment  by  enacting  this  leg- 
islation. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  SALUTES 
KIWANIS  INTERNATIONAL  ON  ITS 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  enter- 
prising organization  as  well  as  a  fellow- 
ship club  whose  membership  numbers 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  in 
over  5,000  clubs,  Kiwanis  International, 
celebrated  the  50th  anniversary  of  its 
founding  on  January  21, 1915. 

This  golden  anniversary  of  Kiwanis 
International — a  name  synonymous  with 
community  service — offers  an  occasion 
for  Kiwanians  everywhere  both  to  reflect 
on  a  half  century  of  significant  service 
and  to  rededicate  themselves  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  promoting  comradeship  and 
civic  service. 

In  saluting  Kiwanis  International  on 
this  proud  occasion,  I  also  want  to  point 
with  special  pride  to  the  illustrious  role 
which  my  home  community  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  has  played  in  Kiwanian  history. 

From  its  founding,  Kiwanis  Interna- 
tional has  had  many  ties  to  Rochester. 
In  fact,  the  first  president  of  Kiwanis 
International,  George  P.  Hixson,  was  a 
Rochesterian  and  served  the  organiza- 
tion from  1916  to  1918. 

Reference  to  the  local  Kiwanis  clubs 
also  is  important  in  our  recognition  of 
Kiwanis  since  the  very  essence  of  Kiwanis 
wherever  it  exists — the  United  States. 
Canada,  Mexico,  the  Caribbean,  Europe, 
or  the  Far  East— is  the  local  club. 

A  service  organization  for  men,  Kiwanis 
inspires  in  its  members  a  sense  of  com- 
munity leadership.  They  learn  to  share 
the  burdens  of  their  fellow  citizens,  by 
doing  human  helpful  things  that  less  for- 
tunate people  cannot  do  for  themselves, 
that  individuals  cannot  accomplish  ex- 
cept by  collective  action,  that  govern- 
ments are  not  geared  nor  intended  to  do, 
and  that  just  need  doing  for  the  good  of 
all  involved. 

Kiwanis  has  been  called  "a  phenome- 
non of  the  20th  century."  This  is  so 
since  its  existence  is  evidence  of  social 
maturity:  Members  motivated  by  a  com- 
mon desire  to  serve  and  a  desire  for  fel- 
lowship. ^ 

The  activities — or,  more  appropriately, 
the  good  works — of  Kiwanis  can  be  seen 
all  across  our  Nation  and  around  the 
world.  Just  a  skeleton  listing  of  Kiwan- 
ian accomplishments  would  fill  volumes. 
Even  to  recount  the  contributions  of  the 
Kiwanis  clubs  which  serve  the  congres- 
sional district  I  represent  would  take 
many  hours. 

Kiwanis  members  render  service  to  so- 
ciety at  every  level,  among  every  group. 
Kiwanians  work  with  boys  and  girls,  with 
senior  citizens,  with  the  poor,  the  men- 
tally retarded  and  the  sick.  They  spon- 
sor programs  to  increase  church  attend- 
ance, recruit  teachers,  improve  safety 
standards,  set  up  soil  erosion  projects, 
get  out  the  vote,  and  point  the  way  to 
career  possibilities  for  high  school  and 
college  students. 


In  all  of  these  areas,  we  find  close  and 
careful  concern  for  the  objects  of  Ki- 
wanis first  set  forth  and  adopted  at  the 
Denver  convention  in  June  1924.  Be- 
cause they  have  such  obvious  meaning 
and  motivation  today.  I  take  pleasure  in 
repeating  them  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

To  give  primacy  to  the  human  and  spirit- 
ual rather  than  to  the  material  values  of 
life. 

To  encourage  the  dally  living  of  the  Gold- 
en Rule  In  all  human  relationships. 

To  promote  the  adoption  and  the  applica- 
tion of  higher  social,  business,  and  profes- 
sional standards. 

To  develop,  by  precept  and  example,  a  more 
Intelligent,  aggressive,  and  serviceable  cit- 
izenship. 

To  provide,  through  Kiwanis  clubs,  a  prac- 
tical means  to  form  enduring  friendships,  to 
render  altruistic  service,  and  to  build  better 
communities. 

To  cooperate  in  creating  and  maintaining 
that  sound  public  opinion  and  high  ideal- 
ism, which  make  possible  the  increase  of 
righteousness.  Justice,  patriotism,  and  good 
wUl. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  believe  it  is 
fitting  on  this  occasion  to  repeat  the  10 
Kiwanis  objectives  for  1965. 

First.  Build,  defend,  and  preserve  our 
heritage  of  freedom,  our  belief  in  God,  and 
the  dignity  of  man  in  his  human  and  spirit- 
ual relationships. 

Second.  Build  international  understand- 
ing by  demonstrating  the  basic  principle  of 
the  Golden  Rule,  using  as  an  example  Can- 
ada-United States  good  will. 

Third.  Build  an  understanding  of  an  ap- 
preciation for  the  private  ownership  of  prop- 
erty by  educating  ourselves  and  our  youth 
in  the  principles  of  a  free  capitalistic  system. 

Fourth.  Build  responsible  government  by 
insisting  upon  worthy  and  competent  men  in 
all  positions. 

Fifth.  Build  the  highest  standards  of 
morality  and  integrity  by  encouraging  orga- 
nizations, businesses,  professions,  labor,  and 
news  media  to  adhere  to  self-regulated  codes 
of  ethics. 

Sixth.  Bxiild  youth  for  leadership  through 
Circle  K  and  Key'  clubs  and  other  worthy 
youth  organizations,  and  create  a  desire  to 
achieve  excellence. 

Seventh.  Build  a  more  abundant  existence 
by  effective  programs  to  preserve  natural 
resources. 

Eighth.  Build  safer  communities  and  pre- 
serve life. 

Ninth.  Build  opportunities  for  retiring  and 
retired  persons  by  developing  programs  which 
will  enable  them  to  make  use  of  their  skills 
and  abilities. 

Tenth.  Build  pride  of  Kiwanis  membership 
by  dramatizing  the  golden  anniversary  and 
telling  the  Kiwanis  story. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  golden  anniver- 
sary of  Kiwanis  International  it  not  only 
is  my  privilege  to  speak  here  in  the  House 
in  tribute  to  Kiwanians  the  world  over, 
but  it  also  is  my  honor  to  act  in  behalf 
of  the  Genesee  division  of  Kiwanis  which 
serves  the  Rochester  area  with  23  Ki- 
wanis clubs.  I  take  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing that  at  the  request  of  the 
division's  lieutenant  governor,  Leonard 
N.  Pilaroscia.  who  is  my  constituent,  that 
I  am  today  presenting  a  golden  anniver- 
sary Kiwanis  pen  to  our  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
McCoRMACKl  and  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 
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I  salute  Kiwanis  and  Kiwanians  as 
thpv  enter  upon  their  second  half  cen- 
t!S    of    fulfilling    their    motto:    "W, 
Build."  


We 


THE  1965  REAL  ESTATE  BOARD  OF 

ROCHESTER,  PRESIDENT  FRED  B. 

KRAVETZ,   SPEAKS   OF   REALTOR 

ACCOMPLISHMENT 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Thursday,  January  21,  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  be  present  for  the  Installation  Dinner 
of  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  Rochester, 
N  Y ,  Inc.  I  was  there  because  the 
realtors  of  my  home  community  mean 
a  great  deal  to  me  and  because  my 
good  friend  and  constituent,  Fred  B. 
Kravetz,  was  installed  for  his  second 
term  in  the  board's  presidency. 

Realtors  have  a  special  place  in  the 
communities  of  our  Nation.  They  are 
businessmen,  but  they  also  are  zealous 
protectors  of  sacred  rights  secured  to 
all  of  us  by  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

In  Rochester,  realtors  have  an  out- 
standing record  of  civic  service  and  ac- 
complishment. These  men  and  women 
are  partners  in  the  progress  we  are 
achieving  and,  in  many  cases,  the  in- 
spiration or  impetus  for  it. 

So  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  can  read  and  review 
the  elements  which  make  up  this  past 
year's  contributions  to  the  community 
from  the  realtors  of  Rochester,  I  take 
pleasure  in  sharing  the  speech  which 
President  Kravetz  delivered  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  installation: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  welcome  once  again 
to  the  annual  installation  dinner  of  the  Real 
Estate  Board  of  Rochester. 

On  behalf  of  the  officers  and  directors  of 
the  board,  may  I  thank  you  for  honoring  us 
tonight  with  your  presence.  It  Is  gratifying 
and  flattering  to  us  that  your  Interest  In 
the  board  and  its  activities  takes  such  tan- 
gible form  as  the  fine  turnout  in  evidence 
here.  It  seems  that  all  the  Important  people 
of  the  Nation  are  here  tonight  attending 
this  great  event.  I  hope  that  Lyndon  Baines 
isn't  too  lonely  at  his  Inauguration  in  Wash- 
ington. 

This  occasion  also  gives  me  the  opportunity 
to  express  a  personal  note  of  thanks  to  each 
of  you  for  your  confidence  In  reelecting  me 
president  of  the  Real  Estate  Board  for  1965. 
This,  as  you  know,  is  my  second  term  In 
the  presidency,  and  someone  has  remarked 
that,  if  I  am  given  a  third  leg  on  it,  it  may 
mean  permanent  possession.  However,  I 
want  to  assure  you  tonight  I  have  no  such 
Rooseveltian  aspirations.  Two  years  in  office 
are  enough  for  any  man  who  must  also  con- 
duct the  dally  affairs  of  his  own  business. 
Being  an  officer  can  cut  deeply  Into  the  time 
normally  accorded  the  day-to-day  task  of 
deriving  a  living. 

The  situation  Is  somewhat  analogous  to 
a  priest  who  liked  to  play  golf,  and  he  asked 
his  bishop  what  he  considered  a  fair  amount 
of  time  for  this  recreation.  "Well,"  said  the 
bishop  wisely,  "if  you  play  In  the  hundreds, 
you're  neglecting  your  golf;  and  If  you  play 
In  the  seventies,  you're  neglecting  your 
parish." 


The  position  of  the  presidency  Is  constantly 
one  of  blood,  sweat,  and  tears.  It  Is  Impossi- 
ble to  foretell  the  precise  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems that  win  confront  you.  You  have  to 
expect  the  pleasure  of  office  sit-ins,  badger- 
ing, abuse,  and  ridicule,  but  the  prospect  of 
ultimate  accomplishment  impels  you  to 
continue. 

I  have  learned  to  know  and  understand  the 
pulse  and  nerve  center  of  this  board.  I  stand 
ready  to  serve  It  with  whatever  vitality  I 
possess. 

Tonight  I  should  like  to  review  some  of 
the  accomplishments  of  the  board  during 
the  past  year  and  then  to  project  some  goals 
for  the  future. 

When  we  speak  of  achievements,  one  of 
the  most  notable  has  been  the  improved 
Image  of  the  realtor  In  the  Greater  Rochester 
area.  Somehow  or  other  in  the  past,  we  have 
appeared  to  be  against  things  without  always 
having  an  acceptable  counterproposal  of  our 
own. 

During  1964  we  attempted  to  create  a  more 
positive  program.  On  controversial  civic 
questions  we  went  on  record  with  policy 
statements  of  our  position  and  recommen- 
dations, and  it  undoubtedly  helped  our  catise 
to  publicize  oiu-selves  as  businessmen  trying, 
like  others,  to  rear  families  in  this  fine 
community  of  ours. 

Representatives  of  the  real  estate  board 
have  appeared  on  their  own  time  to  present 
statements  to  such  governing  bodies  as  city 
council  and  the  board  of  supervisors;  to  par- 
ticipate In  mterfaith  meetings  throughout 
this  community;  to  address  neighborhood 
improvement  associations  and.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Rochester  Safety  Council,  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  winner  of  the  annual 
clean-up,  fix-up,  paint-up  campaign  won  last 
year  by  the  Southslde  Neighborhood  Associa- 
tion. 

Further,  some  of  our  members  have  ap- 
peared on  such  radio  shows  as  Eddie  Meath's 
and  Dorothy  Cotton's  to  explain  our  activi- 
ties during  National  Realtor  Week,  and  we 
have  participated  In  television  discussions  on 
redevelopment  and  rehabilitation  of  our  In- 
ner city. 

The  Real  Estate  Board  of  Rochester  saluted 
Bill  Kane  at  a  luncheon  as  realtor  of  the 
year,  and  we  were  most  proud  when  recently 
one  of  our  number.  Realtor  Robert  Pierce, 
was  honored  twice  in  the  same  day  for  his 
heroism  in  breaking  Into  a  burning  home  and 
snatching  back  from  the  Jaws  of  death  a  1- 
year-old  infant  who.  because  of  the  heavy 
smoke,  seemed  certain  to  perish. 

All  these  Incidents  and  activities,  plus 
continued  and  vigorous  publicity,  tended  to 
enhance  oiu-  Image  as  realtors  among  the 
Rochester  community.  In  the  line  of  paid 
advertising  we  continued  to  keep  the  name, 
seal,  and  services  of  the  realtor  before  the 
vast  audience  on  radio  and  TV  and  In  the 
newspapers. 

What  does  an  average  observer  see  when 
he  envisages  a  realtor? 

He  sees  an  Individual  happily  building 
homes  and  cities — Interested  in  his  commu- 
nity and  family — prosperous — contributing 
to  the  general  welfare.  He  sees  a  realtor  on 
the  city  council,  zoning  board,  the  civic 
planning  commission.  Interested  In  politics 
and  growth,  a  homeowner,  a  tenant,  a  stable, 
solid  citizen,  and  member  of  the  Real  Estate 
Board  of  Rochester. 

Now  that  Is  quite  a  bit  to  say  of  any  man. 
A  year  ago,  when  I  attended  the  Inaugu- 
ration of  NAREB  President  Ed  Mendenhall  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  he  said: 

"There  Is  no  more  appropriate  and  direct 
manner  In  which  a  realtor  can  discharge  his 
civic  responsibility  than  In  giving  his  whole- 
hearted support  to  municipal  officials  In 
shaking  the  dust  from  the  housing  codes, 
bringing  them  up  to  date,  and  giving  them 
meaningful  and  impressive  reinforcement. 

"We  should  give  our  special  attention  •  •  • 
to  the  cold  fact  that  enactment  of  a  housing 


code  does  not  improve  housing.  It  takes  en- 
forcement to  do  that.  This  is  an  urgent 
field  of  action  In  which  the  municipality  has 
a  power  that  the  Federal  Goverxunent  lacks." 
How  did  we  react  to  this  appeal? 
You  know  the  answer  as  well  as  I.  Roches- 
ter realtors  were  In  large  part  responsible  for 
the  passage  by  the  city  council  In  August 
1964,  of  an  improved  housing  code.  This 
code  Is  designed  to  prevent  overcrowding, 
and  it  also  prescribes  minimum  standards  of 
heating,  plumbing,  ventilation,  and  electric- 
ity. 

At  the  time  this  desirable  legislation  was 
passed,  however,  the  real  estate  board,  while 
praising  city  council,  sounded  a  warning  that 
the  new  housing  code  would  be  only  as  good 
as  Its  means  of  enforcement.  The  board 
stressed  the  point  that  through  the  Intelli- 
gent administration  of  the  property  rehabili- 
tation code  we  can  preserve  the  housing  we 
already  have  in  the  city. 

There  are  so  many  things  a  realtor  can  do. 
Midtown  is  a  brilliant  example  In  which 
private  capital — risk  capital — cooperated 
with  realtors  and  city  government  to  bring 
about  a  successful  enterprise  that  won  the 
admiration  of  the  Nation. 

As  realtors  we  believe  In  the  concept  that 
under  all  Is  the  land.  We  further  believe 
that  upon  its  wise  utilization  and  widely 
allocated  ownership  depend  the  survival  and 
growth  of  free  Institutions  and  of  our  civil- 
ization. Realtors  In  Rochester  have  pio- 
neered In  urban  renewal.  They  have  played 
an  Important  part  In  fostering  and  enco'irag- 
Ing  adoption  by  the  city  of  the  property  re- 
habilitation and  conservation  code  without 
which  urban  renewal  programs  are  literally 
impossible. 

Realtors  have  played  an  Important  part 
In  urban  renewal  programs,  from  redevelop- 
ment of  the  Culver-Norton-Fernwood-Good- 
man  area,  which  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  successful  \u-ban  renewal  projects  In 
the  entire  country  to  Midtown  Plaza  and 
Genesee  Crossroads.  We  have  been  in  a 
position  to  observe  the  success  of  these  proj- 
ects. 

Realtors  have  been  among  the  earliest  pro- 
ponents of  urban  renewal  programs  and  have 
published  blueprints  for  neighborhood  con- 
servation; the  original  edition  was  published 
In  1953  and  It  has  been  revised  and  updated 
to  meet  changing  conditions.  As  realtors 
we  are  well  aware  that  cities  are  built  not  by 
planners,  but  by  decisions  made  In  the  mar- 
ketplace, by  the  willingness  of  people  to  buy, 
sell,  and  invest,  lease,  and  operate  In  the 
expectation  of  making  profits.  A  city  Is  con- 
cerned wrlth  Improving  Its  tax  base  and  op- 
erating more  efficiently  and  attracting  new 
business,  new  Industries,  new  Investments 
enhancing  the  convenience,  safety,  health, 
and  welfare  of  its  citizens. 

There  Is  no  other  valid  reason  for  encoiu- 
aglng  urban  renewal  projects.  Urban  renewal 
efforts  that  fall  to  understand  and  take  Into 
account  the  needs  and  abilities  of  people 
are  bound  to  fall.  Worse,  any  such  program 
win  compound  the  bad  effects  and  will  dam- 
age, perhaps  Irreparably,  the  fabric  that 
comprises  the  whole  complex  of  our  \irban 
community.  i 

Above  all,  we  must  realize  that  we  could  -^ 
not  solve  the  basic  problems  by  simple  re- 
locating peojJle  from  one  area  to  another  or 
by  herding  ■  them  Into  subsidized  housing. 
Any  urban  renewal  program  Inevitably  re- 
quires sacrifices  on  the  part  of  owners  and 
tenants  directly  affected.  Urban  renewal  is 
essential  to  the  life  of  the  community.  It 
Is  costly  to  the  taxpayers  in  terms  of  reve- 
nues lost  to  redevelopment.  It  Is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  these  sacrifices  and 
expenses  ultimately  achieve  the  goals  in- 
tended. Many  of  the  problems  leading  to 
the  need  for  urban  renewal  programs  have 
arisen  from  ovir  failure  to  understand  and 
meet  the  needs  and  abUltles  of  marginal 
famUles    and    marginal    bvisinesses,    which 
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comprise  a  significant  portion  of  our  urban 
renewal  complex. 

Our  goal  in  the  year  ahead  should  be  the 
continued  improvement  of  the  realtor's  im- 
age: every  realtor  electing  responsible  legis- 
lators, and  participating  in  worthy  civic 
ventures  where  he  has  the  ability  to  serve 
others.  This  outstanding  community  has  a 
right  to  expect  that  our  realtors  are  highly 
qualified,  specialized  people;  more  is  ex- 
pected of  us.  Our  image  must  continue  to 
be  one  of  respect  and  responsibility.  In  one 
important  respect  the  Real  Estate  Board  of 
Rochester  is  the  envy  of  the  Nation. 
Through  it  are  channeled  better  than  80 
percent  of  the  real  estate  transactions  in  this 
community. 

Realtors  in  Rochester  are  a  professionally 
minded,  harmonious  group.  Through  our 
cooperative  efforts,  especially  in  the  efficiency 
of  realtor  photo  multiple  listings,  we  can 
sell  a  home  in  most  instances  within  45  days. 

Our  local  board  is  in  healthy  condition.  It 
furnishes  an  Important  spur  to  the  general 
economy.  No  other  business  group  can  bet- 
ter evaluate  every  neighborhood  as  to  the 
danger  of  deterioration  into  sliuns,  for  no 
other  group  is  so  closely  associated  with  all 
factions  of  the  economic  scale. 

We  are  striving  in  1965  to  make  ourselves 
more  competent  realtors  than  ever  before 
so  that  we  may  better  serve  our  clients  and 
the  community.  As  a  real  estate  board  with 
a  civic  conscience,  we  have  sxipported  pro- 
grams in  the  general  interest  to  improve 
Rochester,  and  we  shall  continue  to  support 
them.  However,  we  shall  also  oppqse  pro- 
grams we  deem  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
this  community's  proper  future  growth. 

Our  participation  with  the  Rochester 
Safety  Council  is  one  good  example.  We  have 
worked  with  it  for  better  protection  of 
neighborhoods,  and  we  have  Joined  with  the 
Citizens'  Tax  League  to  watch  constantly 
over  the  community's  tax  base.  We  have 
sponsored  the  annual  "Civic  Pride"  luncheon 
to  emphasize  to  the  public  some  of  the  finest 
attributes  of  our  outstanding  community. 

The  real  estate  board  is  55  years  old  in 
1965 — 55  In  65.  Born  in  1910,  It  has  matured 
into  an  important  entity  in  this  great  com- 
munity. 

The  Real  Estate  Board  of  Rochester  has 
just  completed  another  most  successful 
year.  We  hope  now  not  only  to  maintain  the 
momentum  we  have  generated,  but  to  achieve 
even  greater  success  for  you  in  1965. 

Thank  you. 


THE    LATE    HONORABLE    SIR    WIN- 
STON CHURCHILL 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have 
lost  a  son  without  peer.  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  bestrode  the  free  world  like  a 
miehty  colossus.  He  was — as  President 
de  Gaulle  has  said  of  his  role  in  the  great 
drama  of  World  War  II — "the  greatest." 

Our  centui-y  may  not  see  his  like  again. 
His  courage  was  indomitable.  His  sense 
of  the  course  of  history  was  clear  and  oft- 
times  prophetic.  His  eloquence  was  un- 
matched. His  flashing  wit  could  uplift 
a  nation  or  devastate  a  mean  thrust. 
His  leadership  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  power  and  out,  was  formidable  and 
farseeing. 


Few  men  in  high  public  life  have  writ- 
ten of  history — and  of  histoiy  they 
made — with  such  authority  and  with 
such  sweep. 

For  the  future.  Churchill  will  in  some 
measure  be  part  of  all  of  us.  His  voice 
and  his  words  will  always  beat  the  call 
to  courage  and  to  principle — whenever 
freedom  and  human  dignity  stand  in 
danger;  wherever  tyranny  raises  up  its 
head  and  whenever  the  time  comes  for 
freemen  to  stand  together  undaunted 
and  unafraid. 

I  am  sure  all  in  this  House  deeply 
mourn  his  passing  and  extend  all  sym- 
pathy to  his  family,  to  his  Queen  and  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  following 
editorials  for  the  Record  : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  25,  1965] 
Sir  Winston    Churchill 

The  power  and  the  glory  are  gone,  the 
soaring  oratory,  the  eloquent  pen,  the  cheru- 
bic face,  the  impish  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  the 
jaunty  cigar,  the  vitality  that  sparked  a 
world. 

One  measure  of  Churchill's  greatness  is 
that  no  one  today,  now  that  the  blaze  of  his 
genius  has  subsided  into  dust  and  ashes,  need 
explain  or  describe  or  grope  for  words.  He  is 
one  of  those  rare  figures  in  history  who  stand 
like  skyscrapers  above  the  merely  great.  Usu- 
ally history  waits  to  recognize  its  supreme 
leaders,  but  there  is  no  need  to  wait  in 
Churchill's  case. 

He  was  Britain's  glory  in  a  special  way,  for 
he  somehow  managed  to  personify  what  is 
magnificent  in  the  English  race,  and  what  is 
most  appealing — John  Bull  with  imperfec- 
tions and  eccentricities,  but  with  the  courage, 
the  doggedness,  the  loyalty,  the  strength. 
Many  who  sought  to  isolate  the  essential 
quality  of  his  greatness  fastened  upon  his 
astonishing  vitality.  Never  was  there  a  man 
so  durable,  so  indefatigable,  so  indomitable. 
It  is  almost  incredible  that  there  was  a  man 
among  us  yesterday  who  rode  in  the  charge 
of  the  21st  Lancers  at  Omdurman  and  was  a 
Member  of  Parliament  under  Queen  Victoria, 
but  who  served  as  his  nation's  Prime  Minis- 
ter as  late  as  1955. 

Yet  durability  and  vitality  are  not  In  them- 
selves a  guarantee  of  greatness.  They  only 
assured  him  life  and  dominance  at  a  moment 
of  history  when  all  his  gifts  and  those  of  his 
people  could  combine  to  produce  the  miracle 
of  Britain  in  the  Second  World  War. 

There  was  some  quality  of  anticlimax  about 
the  rest.  When  the  Great  War  was  won, 
Winston  Churchill  was  rejected  as  his  na- 
tion's leader.  A  few  of  his  military  com- 
manders were  critical  In  their  memoirs  of 
some  of  his  wartime  decisions — as  an  earlier 
generation  had  been  critical  of  his  GalUpoli 
campaign  in  1915-16. 

A  decade  ago  his  work  was  done,  in  the 
sense  that  he  no  longer  had  the  strength  to 
carry  on  in  his  beloved  Hotise  of  Commons, 
although  he  remained  an  M.P.  almost  to  the 
end.  In  some  ways  the  whole  of  his  life  was 
devoted  to  the  House  of  Commons.  He  did 
go  on  writing  and.  In  fact,  the  fourth  and 
last  volume  of  his  monumental  "History  of 
the  English-speaking  Peoples"  was  only  pub- 
lished In  1958.  Writing  for  him  was  always 
an  avocation  although  for  years  he  had  to 
make  a  living  out  of  It  and  he  wrote  superbly. 

He  was,  too,  an  orator  whose  speeches  were 
never  dull  and  sometimes  reached  the  most 
inspiring  heights  of  which  our  language  Is 
capable.  Like  Shakespeare,  he  will  be  full 
of  quotations  so  long  as  the  English  language 
lives.  But  no  one  In  later  generations  will 
ever  recapture  the  thrill  that  came  to  us, 
listening  over  the  radio  in  moments  of  glory 
and  agony,  as  we  heard  Winston  Churchill 
speak  of  blood,  toil,  tears  and  sweat,  of  their 


finest  hour,  of  fighting  on  the  beaches,  in 
the  fields,  in  the  streets,  of  so  much  beine 
owed  by  so  many  to  so  few. 

In  the  sweet,  sad  process  of  looking  back 
we  have  the  consolation  of  these  memories 
A  man  like  Winston  Churchill  makes  every.^ 
one  a  part  of  his  life,  as  if  a  little  of  that 
greatness  were  shared  by  each  of  us.  That  he 
should  have  been  half  American  as  well  as  all 
English  was  a  special  source  of  pleasure  to 
Americans.  Nowhere  beyond  his  native  land 
will  he  be  more  sincerely  mourned  than 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  these 
United  States. 

Winston  Chiu'chill  was  the  glory  of  a  tre- 
mendous era  in  history  encompassed  by  the 
two  World  Wars.  He  leaves  one  feeling  that 
an  age  has  gone  into  history  with  him. 
Years  ago  he  wrote  that  he  gave  sincere 
thanks  to  the  high  gods  for  the  gilt  of  ex- 
istence. We.  too,  have  reason  to  be  thankful 
for  that  gift. 

One  would  like  to  think  of  his  passing  in 
terms  jotted  down  in  a  notebook  by  another 
supremely  great  human  being,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci:  "Just  as  a  day  well  spent  brinp 
happy  sleep,  so  a  life  well  spent  brings 
happy  death." 


[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Jan 
25,1965) 
John  Crosby  in  London:  The  Greatest 
Man 

London. — I  love  the  story  about  the  little 
boy  whose  mother  took  him  to  Chartwell 
and  promised  to  introduce  him  to  the 
greatest  man  in  the  world.  Unfortunately, 
Winston  Churchill  was  ill  that  day  and 
the  visit  was  called  off.  But  the  little  boy 
slipped  off  down  a  corridor  and  followed  a 
waiter  into  the  sickroom.  There  he 
marched  up  and  asked:  "Are  you  the  great- 
est man  in  the  world?" 

"Yes,  I  am."  snarled  Sir  Winston.  "Now 
push  off." 

He  was.  too,  but  I've  always  felt  his  great- 
est moments  were,  not  during  the  war,  but 
before  it.  England  stood  alone  in  1940  and 
the  great  speeches — "blood,  toil,  tears,  and 
sweat,"  "we  shall  fight  in  the  fields  and 
In  the  streets,  we  shall  fight  in  the  hills, 
we  shall  never  surrender,"  "this  was  their 
finest  hour"  and  the  rest — thundered 
throughout  the  free  world. 

This  was  England's  great  ordeal  but  Win- 
ston Churchill's  great  ordeal  came  earlier. 
when  with  his  monumental  vision,  he  thun- 
dered unheard,  unheeded,  virtually  unread, 
and  unprinted  his  great  warnings  about  the 
growing  military  power  and  intentions  of 
Germany.  Then.  Churchill  stood  alone, 
against  virtually  all  of  England,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  allies. 

In  1936,  when  Hitler  reoccupied  the 
Rhineland,  the  shock  waves  rocked  the 
chancellories  of  the  world  but  it  was 
Churchill  alone  who  specifically  spelled  out 
in  precise  terms,  in  a  speech  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  military  significance 
of  this  action. 

"The  creation  of  a  line  of  forts  opposite 
to  the  French  front  will  enable  German 
troops  to  be  economized  on  that  line  and 
will  enable  the  main  forces  to  swing  through 
Belgium  and  Holland,"  he  said.  This  was 
in  1936,  mind  you,  21/2  years  before  World 
War  II  started.  Four  years  later,  the  Ger- 
man  forces  did  exactly   that. 

"The  whole  aspect,"  Churchill  said  in  his 
speech,  "of  the  Baltic  States,  Poland,  and 
Czechoslovakia,  with  which  must  be  as- 
scx;lated  Yugoslavia.  Rumania,  Austria,  and 
some  other  countries  are  all  affected  very 
decisively  the  moment  this  great  work  of 
reconstruction  Is  completed."  All  these 
prophecies  were  appallingly  accurate. 

It  was  not  a  popular  speech.  England 
was  In  a  mood  of  business  as  usual.  Stan- 
ley Baldwin  was  Prime  Minister  and  a  very 
popular  one.     Some  of  Churchill's  greatest 
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r^^rhes  were  blasts  of  withering  scorn 
SSt   the   flaccldltles    of    Baldwin's    gov- 

"^^C  Government  cannot  make  up  their 
.ndsor  they  cannot  get  the  Prime  Mlnls- 
"^  t'  make  up  his  mind.  So  they  go  on 
''%  ra^e  parldox,  decided  only  to  be  un- 
!f  f/pd  resolved  to  be  Irresolute,  adamant 
?nr  d  fit  soUd  f or  fluidity,  all  powerful  to 
*°  .  i^tpnt  SO  we  go  on  preparing  more 
''nS  and  years^preclous^erhaps  vital, 
?o?  th^^^eatn'ess  of  BrlUln-for  the  locusts 

^°Six 'months  later  Baldwin  resigned  and 
rhu?chTll  later  wrote:  "I Baldwin  1  laid  down 
Ws  wide  authority  he  had  carefully  gathered 
and  maintained  but  used  as  little  as  possible^ 
He  departed  in  a  public  glow  of  gratitude 
and  esteem."  Churchill  was  in  anything  but 
a  public  glow  of  gratitude  or  esteem. 

in  July  1936,  4  years  before  England  was 
to  Se  saved  by  a  handful  of  Spitfire  pilots 
rhurchlU  told  a  select  committee  of  great 
nublic  figures  In  the  Prime  Minister's  room 
at  the  House  of  Commons:  "We  are  facing 
Se  greatest  danger  and  emergency  In  our 
history  At  all  costs,  we  must  draw  the 
flower  of  our  youth  Into  piloting  airplanes, 
we  must  accelerate  and  simplify  our  air- 
craft production  and  push  It  to  the  largest 
scale  We  are  In  danger  as  we  have  never 
Sen' in  danger  before-no,  not  even  at  the 
height    of    the    submarine    campaign     (of 

1917)  " 

This  prophetic  utterance  was  totally  dis- 
counted The  Government  told  Churchill  his 
views  were  too  gloomy,  that  nothing  in  the 
international  situation  justified  upsetting 
the  industrial  life  of  the  country  or  alarm- 
ing the  populace. 

These  were  Churchill's  finest  hours  when 
he  was  making  prophecies  of  such  stunning 
accuracy  they  could  be  put  unchanged  into 
the  history  books. 

Churchiirs  darkest  hours  came  well  before 
World  War  II.  One  was  Neville  Chamber- 
lain's rebuff  of  President  Roosevelt's  offer  to 
mediate  which  Churchill  considered  '  the  last 
frail  chance  to  save  the  world  from  tyranny 
otherwise  than  by  war."  The  darkest  hour 
was  when  Anthony  Eden  resigned  as  For- 
eign Secretary  in  protest  against  Chamber- 
lain's appeasement  policies  on  February  20. 
1938.  ^    . 

"In  a  long  life,"  he  wrote.  "I  have  had 
many  ups  and  down.  During  all  the  war 
soon  to  come  and  in  its  darkest  times,  I  never 
had  any  trouble  sleeping.  In  the  crisis  of 
1940,  when  so  much  responsibility  lay  upon 
me,  and  also  at  many  other  very  anxious, 
awkward  moments  in  the  following  5  years, 
I  could  always  flop  into  bed  and  go  to  sleep 
after  the  day's  work  was  done.  I  slept  sound 
and  awoke  refreshed  and  had  no  feelings 
except  appetite  to  grapple  with  whatever  the 
morning's  boxes  might  bring.  But  on  this 
night  of  February  20.  1938,  and  on  this  oc- 
casion alone,  sleep  deserted  me.  From  mid- 
night till  dawn  I  lay  on  my  bed  consumed 
by  emotions  of  sorrow  and  fear.  I  watched 
the  daylight  slowly  creep  in  through  the 
windows  and  saw  before  me  in  mental  gaze 
the  vision  of  death." 

That  was  Churchill's  darkest  hour.  Eng- 
land's came  2  years  later  in  the  Battle  of 
Britain— September  15, 1940— when  Churchill 
asked  a  subordinate:  "How  many  Spitfires 
have  we  in  reserve?" 

"None,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"Then  we  must  press  forward  the  attack," 
said  Churchill  llghtheartedly.  That  was  the 
night  the  German  air  armadas  flnally  de- 
sisted and  the  Battle  of  Britain  was  over  just 
when  Germany  might  have  won  it. 

By  then,  Churchill  was  the  beloved,  in- 
domitable hero  of  the  whole  free  world.  But 
I  like  him  best  when  he  was  imloved — and 
still  indomitable.    That's  the  true  best. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE—COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day I  read  in  the  papers  that  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  excess  of  $1 
billion  will  be  up  for  consideration  on 
Tuesday,  that  is,  tomorrow. 

I  made  an  effort  to  get  a  copy  of  the 
hearings  and  a  copy  of  the  report  so 
that  I  could  study  up  on  this  matter. 
None  was  available.  So,  this  morning  I 
called  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  I  also  called  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  at  both  places  asked  for 
a  copy  of  the  hearings.  None  was  avail- 
able. I  was  told  that  the  hearings  and 
the  report  will  not  be  available  until 
about  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning, 
which  is  about  2  hours  ahead  of  the  time 
set  for  consideration  of  this  very  impor- 
tant and  very  large  appropriation  bill. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  read  this  material  ahead  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  on  the  House 
floor  and  no  doubt  some  other  Members 
would  also  like  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  MAHON.  A  hearing  was  held  on 
this  matter.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  page 
proof  of  the  transcript.  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  make  that  available  to  the  gentle- 
man and  I  wiU  do  so.  We  have  been 
pressed  for  time  on  the  request  to  repair 
the  capital  structure  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  as  the  gentleman 
knows.  Time  is  of  the  essence  in  the 
matter.  We  had  some  notice  of  the 
probabilities  of  this  supplemental  re- 
quest during  the  debate  on  the  regular 
appropriation  bill  here  on  the  floor  last 

year. 

When  I  make  some  remarks  on  the 
new  budget  in  a  few  minutes,  I  will  ar- 
range to  include  in  them  some  additional 
information  about  the  CCC  supplemen- 
tal item.  1  quite  agree  that  the  gentle- 
man, and  all  other  Members  who  are 
interested,  should  have  as  much  advance 
information  as  we  reasonably  can  sup- 
ply, we  want  to  cooperate  and  we  will 
cooperate.  Time  has  been  short,  as  the 
gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Would  it  not  be  help- 
ful if  we  could  set  over  the  consideration 
of  this  bill  at  least  a  day  in  order  to  give 
all  Members  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
hearings  and  study  up  on  this  vei-y  im- 
portant bill? 

Mr  MAHON.  We  were  advised  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
needed  this  money  last  week.  They  are 
almost  out  of  money  and  unable  to  meet 
commitments.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
take  action  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment.   However,  the  hearings  are  short 


and  the  problem  is  easy  to  understand, 
so  I  think  we  can  and  should  manage  to 
dispose  of  the  matter  tomorrow. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Would  1  day's  delay 
be  that  important.  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man? 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  ought  to  move 
forward  as  we  had  planned  I  would  say. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


BUDGET  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
FISCAL  YEAR  1966— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO.  15) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  presenting  to  you  today  the  budg- 
et of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966. 

A  budget  is  a  plan  of  action.  It  defines 
our  goals,  charts  our  courses,  and  out- 
lines our  expectations.  It  reflects  hard 
decisions  and  difficult  choices.  This 
budget  is  no  exception. 

It  is  a  budget  of  priorities.  It  provides 
for  what  we  must  do,  but  not  for  all  we 
would  like  to  do. 

It  is  a  budget  of  both  opportunity  and 
sacrifice.  It  begins  to  grasp  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  Great  Society.  It  is  re- 
strained by  the  sacrifices  we  must  con- 
tinue to  make  in  order  to  keep  our  de- 
fenses strong  and  flexible. 

This  budget  provides  reasonably  for 
our  needs.  It  is  not  extravagant.  Nei- 
ther is  it  miserly. 

It  stands  on  five  basic  principles: 
Government  fiscal  policies  must  pro- 
mote national  strength,  economic  prog- 
ress, and  individual  opportunity. 

Our  tax  system  must  continue  to  be 
made  less  burdensome,  more  equitable, 
and  more  conducive  to  continued  eco- 
nomic expansion. 

The  Great  Society  must  be  a  bold  so- 
ciety. It  must  not  fear  to  meet  new  chal- 
lenges. It  must  not  fail  to  seize  new  op- 
portunities. 

The  Great  Society  must  be  a  compas- 
sionate society.  It  must  always  be  re- 
sponsive to  human  needs. 

The  Great  Society  must  be  an  efficient 
society.  Less  urgent  programs  must  give 
way  to  make  room  for  higher  priority 
needs  And  each  program,  old  and  new.- 
must  be  conducted  with  maximum  effi- 
ciency, economy,  and  productivity. 

The  major  features  of  the  1966  budget 
translate  these  principles  into  action. 

Fii'st,  excise  taxes  are  substantially  re- 
duced. Social  security  benefits,  includ- 
ing hospital  insurance,  are  increased. 
These  are  combined  with  other  expendi- 
ture increases  to  yield  an  overall  fiscal 
policy  designed  to  maintain  our  steady 
economic  expansion. 

Second,  the  budget  supports  a  massive 
defense  establishment  of  steadily  grow- 
ing power,  within  reduced  outlays. 
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Third,  our  international  and  space  pro- 
grams are  being  advanced  at  a  satisfac- 
tory rate,  but  with  smaller  increases  than 
in  earlier  years. 

Fourth,  expanded  programs  and  high- 
er expenditures  are  proposed  to :  "" 

Provide  better  and  more  education  for 
our  children. 

Extend  the  war  against  poverty. 

Promote  advances  in  the  Nation's 
health. 

Improve  conditions  in  the  urban  areas 
where  most  of  us  live. 

Help  the  Appalachian  region  lift  itself 
out  of  its  present  depressed  condition. 

Strengthen  our  social  security 
protection. 

Increase  economic  opportunities  in 
rural  communities. 

Encourage  sound  use  of  our  natural 
resources. 

Conserve  natural  beauty  in  our  land. 

Fifth,  a  large  part  of  the  funds  for 
needed  program  expansion  has  come 
from  savings,  reductions,  and  economies 
in  other  parts  of  the  budget. 

FISCAL    POLICY 

This  budget  recognizes  that  a  growing 
economy  is  needed  to  promote  national 
strength  and  progress.  It  is  also  needed 
to  move  us  toward  a  balanced  budget. 
When  the  economy  slows  down.  Federal 
Tevenues  fall  and  spending  tends  to  in- 
crease. The  result  is  larger,  not  sn^ller, 
budget  deficits. 

Nearly  4  years  ago.  this  Nation  began 
its  fourth  postwar  economic  expansion. 
With  the  help  of  last  year's  income  tax 
reduction — the  largest  and  most  com- 
prehensive ever  enacted — this  expansion 
has  already  outlasted  each  of  the  pre- 
vious three  postwar  recoveries. 

During  the  past  4  years,  the  Nation's 
real  output  of  goods  and  services — the 
gross  national  product — has  grown  at  an 
average  rate  of  about  5  percent  per  year. 

New  highs  have  been  achieved  in  em- 
ployment, income,  and  profits.  Unem- 
ployment has  been  reduced.  Price  sta- 
bility has  been  maintained. 

This  is  a  creditable  record  of  achieve- 
ment. And  we  look  forward  to  continued 
growth  in  the  year  ahead.  The  Nation's 
output  in  calendar  year  1965  is  expected 
to  reach  $660  billion,  plus  or  minus  $5 
bUlion. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  our  economy  is  still  producing  at  a 
level  well  below  its  potential.  Nearly  4 
million  people  are  out  of  work.  The  un- 
employment rate  is  still  nearly  5  percent. 
Plants  and  machines  are  standing  idle 
while  human  wants  and  needs  go  unmet. 
An  estimated  35  million  people  continue 
to  live  in  poverty. 

We  cannot  substitute  last  year's 
achievements  for  next  year's  goals;  nor 
can  we  meet  next  year's  challenge  with 
last  year's  budget. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  propos- 
als presented  in  the  1966  budget  are  care- 
fully designed  to  promote  continued 
economic  expansion  and  improved  eco- 
nomic opportunities. 

This  budget  takes  into  account  the 
need  to  reduce  the  Nation's  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  During  the  last  cal- 
endar year,  the  deficit  showed  a  signifi- 
cant decline.  To  help  insure  continued 
improvement,  I  will  intensify  efforts  to 


carry  out  Federal  activities  with  the  least 
possible  burden  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

BUDGET    SUMMARY 

Administrative  budget:  In  preparing 
this  budget,  I  have  applied  exacting  tests 
of  efficiency  and  necessity  to  all  proposed 
expenditures.  As  a  result,  total  admin- 
istrative budget  expenditures  are  being 
held  to  $99.7  billion  in  1966.  Although 
expenditures  will  rise  by  a  relatively 
small  amount,  they  will  decline  as  a  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product — to 
less  than  15  percent,  the  lowest  ratio 
achieved  in  15  years. 

Administrative  budget  receipts  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  in  1966  to  $94.4  billion. 
This  is  $3.2  billion  over  the  estimated 
level  for  1965.  This  increase  reflects  the 
economic  growth  anticipated  in  calendar 
year  1965.  It  also  takes  into  account  the 
revenue  losses  from  proposed  excise  tax 
changes  and  from  the  second  stage  of 
income  tax  cuts  enacted  last  year. 

The  resulting  1966  administrative 
budget  deficit  of  $5.3  billion  is  $1  bilhon 
lower  than  the  1965  deficit,  marking  con- 
tinued progress  toward  a  balanced 
budget. 

As  our  population  increases,  as  science 
and  technology  change  our  methods  of 
doing  things,  as  oui-  wants  multiply  with 
the  growth  in  our  incomes,  and  as  urban- 
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ization  creates  new  problems,  there  Is 
growing  need  for  more  public  and  pri- 
vate  services.  It  is  evident  that  unless 
defense  needs  should  decline  substan- 
tially. Government  expenditures  will 
continue  to  rise  over  the  long  run. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  good  rea- 
son to  expect  that  Government  expend!- 
tures  in  the  years  ahead  will  grow  more 
slowly  than  the  gross  national  product 
so  that  the  ratio  of  Federal  spending  to 
our  total  output  will  continue  to  decline. 

The  expenditures  proposed  in  this 
budget  reflect  a  careful  balancing  of  na- 
tional goals  against  budgetary  costs. 
The  budget  I  now  present  will,  m  aiy 
judgment,  carry  out  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Federal  Government  efficiently 
and  wisely.  It  was  constructed  on  that 
basis  alone. 

My  budgets  for  both  1965  and  1966 
have  provided  for  major  increases  in 
areas  of  high  national  priority — particu- 
larly education,  health,  aid  to  the  needy, 
housing,  and  the  war  on  r>overty.  Also! 
for  these  2  consecutive  years,  careful 
pruning  of  less  urgent  programs  and  vig- 
orous cost  reduction  efforts  have,  on  bal- 
ance, resulted  in  lower  expenditures  in 
other  major  sectors  of  the  budget.  The 
application  of  these  strict  policies  of  pri- 
ority and  f  rxigality  is  evident  in  the  mod- 
est growth  in  administrative  budget  ex- 
penditures. 


The  changing  Federal  budget 
[Fiscal  years.    In  billions] 


.\dmini.strative  budget  ext>enditures 

Description 

1964 
actual 

Change, 

1964  to 

1965 

1965 
estimate 

Change, 

1965  to 

1966 

1966 
estimate 

National  defense  and  space 

$58.4 
10.8 

6.7 
21.  S 

-$1.3 

+.6 

+.7 
-.1 

$57.1 
11.3 

7.4 
21.7 

-$0.4 
+.3 

+3.6 
-1.3 

$56.7 
lt.6 

11.0 
20.4 

Interest 

Health,  labor,  education,  housing  and  community 
development,   economic  opportunity   program, 
and  aid  to  the  needy ...'. 

Another 

Total,  administrative  budget . 

97.7 

_  2 

Q7   S 

+2.2 

99.7 

Consolidated  cash  statement:  The  ad- 
ministrative budget  is  based  on  a  defini- 
tion of  Federal  spending  which  excludes 
such  important  Federal  activities  as 
social  security  and  highway  construction 
that  are  financed  through  trust  funds. 
A  more  comprehensive  measure  of  the 
Government's  finances  is  the  consoli- 
dated cash  budget  which  covers  all  of 
the  Goverrunent's  programs. 

On  the  consolidated  cash  basis,  total 
payments  to  the  public  are  estimated  at 
$127.4  bUlion  in  1966.  Total  receipts 
from  the  public  are  estimated  at  $123.5 
billion,  resulting  in  a  net  excess  of  pay- 
ments of  $3.9  billion.  The  estimated  in- 
crease of  $6  billion  in  cash  payments 
in  1966  over  1965  is  mostly  in  trust  funds 
which  are  financed  by  special  taxes. 

About  $9.5  billion  of  the  nondefense 
payments  recommended  in  this  budget — 
almost  2 '/a  times  the  size  of  the  entire 
cash  deficit — represent  an  investment  in 
physical  and  financial  assets  which  will 
provide  benefits  to  the  Nation  for  many 
years  to  come.  These  payments  are 
made  for  Federal  civil  public  works, 
equipment,  and  loans  as  well  as  for  high- 
ways, hospitals,  and  other  State,  local, 
and  private  assets. 


Federal  sector,  national  income  ac- 
counts: Another  measure  of  Federal  fi- 
nance which  includes  trust  funds  em- 
phasizes the  direct  impact  of  Govern- 
ment fiscal  activities  on  the  economy. 
This  measure  is  based  on  the  national 
income  accounts.  Under  this  concept, 
Federal  fiscal  data  are  estimated  on  an 
accrual  rather  than  a  cash  basis.  Pure- 
ly financial  transactions — such  as  loan— 
which  do  not  directly  affect  production 
or  income  are  excluded.  On  this  basis, 
the  deficit  for  1966  is  estimated  at  $6 
billion. 

Federal  expenditures  as  measured  by 
the  national  income  accounts  are  esti- 
mated to  rise  by  $6.0  billion  in  1966. 
This  increase — covering  both  purchases 
of  goods  and  services  and  other  types  of 
payments — will  provide  a  strong  stimulus 
for  continued  economic  growth. 

FEDERAL  REVENUES 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1964  has  played 
a  major  role  in  widening  and  strength- 
ening our  prosperity.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  month,  the  second  stage  of  the 
rate  reductions  provided  under  the  act 
became  effective.  In  total,  last  year's  tax 
law  will  decrease  consumer  and  business 
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tax  liabilities  by  about  $14  billion  in  the 
current  calendar  year. 
summary  of  Federal  receipts  and  payments 
[Fiscal  years.    In  billions] 


0.6  percent  on  the  first  $5,600  of  income 
to  start  in  calendar  year  1966. 

Receipts  from  the  public 

1  Fiscal  years.    In  hillions]  


Description 


FEPEBAT.  RECEIPTS 


1964 

actual 


Administrative    budget    re- 

CtiptS  --, :     -- 

Tnist  fund  rcaipts ^  -. 

Deduct:    Intragovernmental 

transactions 

Total  cash  receipts  from 

the  public --- 

Add:  Adjustinrnt  from  cash 

»o  accrual  \y.\si».     -  -  -  

Deduct:  Ucccipts  froni  loans, 
propi>rty  sales,  and  other 
adjustments 

National  income  ac- 
count receipts.  Fed- 
eral sect  or - 

FEDEU.M.  P.WMENTS 

Administrative  budget  ex- 
peiuiitures -- 

Trust  fund  txiienditures  (in- 
cluding ( iovcrnmcnt-sixm- 
sored  cnlerprises) ---■ 

Deduct:  Intragovernmental 
transactions  and  other 
adjustments • 


$89.5 
30.3 

4.3 


115.5 

-.7 


1965  es- 
timate 


S91. 2 
30.5 

4.3 


1966  es- 
timate 


Source 


$94.4 
33.6 

4.5 


Administrative    budget    re- 
ceipts: 

Individual  inrome  taxes 

Corporation  income  taxes . . 

Excise  taxes 

Other 


117.4 
-.9 


123.5 
-1.8 

.7 


Total  administrative 
bud  get  receipts 


1964 
actual 


$48.7 

23.5 

10.2 

7.1 


1965 
esti- 
mate 


$47.0 

25.6 

10.7 

7.9 


1966 
esti- 
mate 


$48.2 

27.6 

9.8 

8.8 


114.7 


97.7 

28.9 

6.2 


Total   ca-sh    payments 

to  the  public |     120.3 

Add:  Adjustment  from  cash 

'  to  accrual  basis 

Deduct:  Disbursements  for 
loans,  land  purchases,  and 
other  adjustments 


116.0         121.0 


97.5 

•29.0 

5.1 


1.8 


3.6 


National  income  ac- 
coiint  expenditures. 
Federal  sector 


EXCESS  OF  RECEIPTS  (+) 
OR  P.KYME.NTS  (— ) 

Administrative  budget 

Receipts  from  ivnd  payments 

to  the  public... -- 

National    income    accounts, 

Federal  sector 


99.7 

32.9 

5.2 


Trust  fund  receipts: 

Employment  taxes — 

Deposits  by  States,  unem- 
ployment Insurance 

Excise  taxes -• 

Federal  emiJloyee  and 
agency  payments  for  re- 
tirement  - -- 

Interest  on  trust  fund 
Investmeats... 

Veterans  life  in^rance  pre- 
miums  - 

Other - 


89.5 


Total    trust    fund    re- 
ceipts  - ■ 


Intragovernmental     traiusac- 
tions  (deduct) 


121.4        127.4 
1.1 


Total  receipts  from  the 
public 


16.8 

3.0 
3.5 


2.0 

1.6 

.5 
2.8 


30.3 


4.3 


115.5 


91.2 


16.7 

3.0 
3.6 


2.2 

1.7 

.5 
2.8 


117.4 


94.4 


18.7 

2.9 
4.0 


1.9 

.5 
3.5 


33.6 


4.5 


123.5 


1.7 

2.1 


1.5 


118.5 

-8.2 
-4.8 
-3.9 


121.0 

-6.3 
-4.0 
-5.0 


127.0 


-5.3 
-3.9 
-6.0 


With  this  substantial  change  in  in- 
come taxes  completed,  it  is  now  appro- 
priate to  revise  and  adjust  excise  taxes 
as  well.  Some  of  the  present  excises  are 
costly  and  inefficient  to  administer. 
Some  impose  onerous  recordkeeping 
burdens  on  small  business.  Some  dis- 
tort consumer  choices  as  among  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  goods. 

Within  the  revenue  requirements  for 
continued  progress  toward  a  balanced 
budget,  I  believe  it  is  vital  that  we  cor- 
rect the  most  pressing  of  these  deficien- 
cies this  year.  I  plan  to  transmit  to  the 
Congress  recommendations  to  repeal 
some  excise  taxes  and  reduce  others.  In 
addition  to  improving  the  tax  system, 
the  recommended  changes  will  increase 
purchasing  power  and  stimulate  further 
growth  in  the  economy. 

These  changes  should  become  effective 
July  1,  1965.  They  will  reduce  tax  lia- 
bilities on  a  full-year  basis  by  $1.75  bU- 
lion. Revenues  collected  by  the  Treasury 
In  1966  will  be  reduced  by  $1.5  billion. 

My  other  major  revenue  proposals  this 
year  involve  important  activities  financed 
through  trust  funds. 

I  am  recommending  prompt  enactment 
of  a  hospital  insurance  program  for 
elderly  persons,  who  are  finding  hospital 
and  medical  costs  far  greater  than  their 
ability  to  pay.  This  program  should  be 
self-financing,  with  a  combined  em- 
ployer-employee payroll  contribution  of 


I  am  also  reconunending  an  increase 
from  $4,800  to  $5,600  in  the  wage  base 
on  which  social  security  taxes  are  paid. 
This  would  take  effect  on  January.!, 
1966.  and  would  be  coupled  with  a 
smaller  increase  in  the  payroll  tax  than 
is  scheduled  at  that  date  under  existing 
law  These  changes  will  provide  tne 
funds  for  the  needed  increases  being  pro- 
posed in  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  benefits. 

While  I  am  recommending  reductions 
in  certain  excise  taxes,  I  am  also  propos- 
ing increases  in  certain  other  excise  taxes 
which  are  in  the  nature  of  user  charges. 
The  excise  taxes  for  which  I  am  recom- 
mending reduction  or  repeal  are  not  as- 
sociated with  the  provision  of  particular 
Government  services.  However,  certain 
existing  excises  on  transportation  are  m 
effect  a  charge  for  the  use  of  facilities 
and  services  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment. In  these  cases.  I  am  proposing 
changes  in  user  charges  for  transporta- 
tion so  that  different  modes  of  transpor- 
tation can  compete  on  more  equitable 
and  efficient  terms  and  users  of  special 
Government  services  wUl  pay  a  greater 
share  of  the  costs. 

The  estimated  cost  of  completing  the 
Interstate  Highway  System— which  is 
financed  by  highway  user  taxes— has  re- 
cently been  Increased  by  $5.8  billion.  To 
avoid  serious  delay  in  completing  the  sys- 
tem while  remaining  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis,  I  will  include  in  my  excise  tax 
proposals  specific  recommendations  for 
increasing  certain  highway  user  charges. 
In  contrast  to  the  users  of  the  high- 
ways, the  users  of  the  airways  and  In- 
land waterways  bear  considerably  less 
than  the  full  cost  of  the  Government  in- 
vestments and  services  provided  them. 
Accordingly.  I  am  recommending  in- 
creased or  new  taxes  on  aviation  gasoUne 
and  jet  fuels  and  a  new  tax  on  air  freight 
for  commercial  aviation.    Receipts  from 


the  existing  2 -cent  tax  on  aviation  gaso- 
line should  be  kept  in  the  general  fund 
rather  than  transferred  to  the  highway 
trust  fund,  and  the  5-percent  ticket  tax 
on  air  passengers  should  be  made  per- 
manent. A  fuel  tax  for  inland  waterway 
users  is  also  being  proposed. 

I  wiU  continue  to  press  for  other  user 
charges  in  Government  programs  where 
benefits  are  provided  to  specific,  identi- 
fiable individuals  and  businesses.  Fair- 
ness to  all  taxpayers  demands  that  those 
who  enjoy  special  benefits  should  bear  a 
greater  share  of  the  costs.  Legislation  is 
needed  for  some  of  the  charges,  such  as 
patent  and  meat  inspection  fees.  In 
other  instances,  equitable  user  charges 
will  be  instituted  through  administrative 
action. 

I  will  also  present  recommendations  to 
correct  certain  abuses  in  the  tax-exempt 
privileges  enjoyed  by  private  foundations. 

NEW    OBLIGATIONAL    AUTHOEITY 

This  budget  includes  new  obligational 
authority  for  1966  of  $106.4  billion  in  the 
administrative  budget. 

Ninety-three  billion  five  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  of  this  requires  congressional 
action  this  year. 

Twelve  billion  nine  hundred  million 
dollars  represents  permanent  authori- 
zations that  do  not  require  further 
congressional  action,  mainly  the  appro- 
priation for  interest  on  the  public  debt. 

Most  of  the  $34.5  billion  in  new  obUga- 
tional  authority  recommended  for  1966 
for  trust  funds  represents  revenues  from 
special  taxes  which  are  automatically  ap- 
propriated. 

New  obligational  authority 

[Fiscal  years.    In  blllioos] ' 


Description 


1964 
actual 


Total  authorizations  requir- 
ing current  action  by 
Congress: 

Administrative   budget 
funds - 

Trust  funds.- 

Total  authorizations  not  re- 
quiring ciurent  action  by 
Congress:  ,.     .     » 

Administrative  budget 
funds 

Trust  funds - 

Total  new  obligational  au- 
thority: 

Administrative  budget 

funds - 

Trust  funds 


1965 
esti- 
mate 


$87.9 
.4 


13.2 
31.2 


101.1 
3L5 


$94.5 
1.4 


12.8 
30.3 


107.3 
3L8 


1966 
esti- 
mate 


$93.5 
.5 


12.9 
34.0 


106.4 
34.6 


The  1965  estimate  in  the  administra- 
tive budget  includes  $6.0  bilUon  of  rec- 
ommended supplemental  authorizations. 
These  authorizations  wiU  provide  funds 
for  several  programs  for  which  I  am  re- 
questing immediate  consideration  and 
enactment— for  example,  housing  activi- 
ties and  aid  to  Appalachia.  The  new 
obligational  authority  and  related  ex- 
penditures under  these  supplemental 
proposals  are  reflected  fully  in  the  esti- 
mates presented  In  this  budget. 

FEDERAL    PROGRAMS    AND    EXPENDITURES 

The  soundness  of  a  budget  can  only  be 
judged  by  the  merits  of  the  programs  it 
proposes  and  the  levels  of  expenditure  it 
recommends.  For  both  old  and  new  pro- 
grams, merit  turns  on  a  weighmg  of 
benefits  against  costs.    In  constructmg 
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this  budget,  I  have  tried  to  apply  this 
approach  to  the  entire  range  of  Govern- 
ment operations. 

Payments  to  the  public 

'    (Fiscal  years.    In  billions] 


Function 


1064 
actual 


Adminktrative  budget  ex- 
penditures: 

National  defense 

International  affairs  and  fi- 
nance   

Of  which  food  fofpeace 

Space  research  ffld  tech- 
nology  

Agriculture  and  agricul- 
tural resources  (not  in- 
cluding food  for  peace) 

Natural  resources 

Commerce  and  transporta- 
tion   

Housing  and  community 
development 

Health,  labor,  and  welfare— 

Education -_ 

Veterans  benefits  and  serv- 
ices  - 

Interest.. 

Genera!  government 

Allowance  for  Appalachia-.. 

AUowance  for  contingencies. 

Interfund  transactions  (de- 
duct)  


Total     administrative 
budget  expenditures.. 

Trust  fund  expenditures: 

Health,  labor,  and  welfare.. 

Commerce  and  transporta- 
tion  

National  defense 

Housing  and  community 
development 

Veterans  benefits  and 
services 

Another 

Interfund  transactions  (de- 
duct)  


$54. 2 

3.7 

(1.7) 

4.2 


5.6 
2.5 

3.0 

-.1 
5.5 
1.3 

5.5 
10.8 
2.3 


1965 
estimate 


97.7 


$52.2 

4.0 
(1.7) 

4.9 


4.5 
2.7 

3.4 

-.3 
6.2 
1.5 

5.4 
11.3 

2.4 
0) 
.1 

.8 


1966 
estimate 


97.5 


Total    trust    fund   ex- 
penditures  


Intragovernmental  transac- 
tions and  ether  adjyst- 
ments  (deduct) 


Total  payments  to  the 
public 


22.7 

3.5 
.5 

1.9 


.1 

.5 


28.9 


6.2 


120.3 


23.4 

3.9 

.8 


.6 
.« 

.6 


$51.6 

4.0 
(1.7) 

5.1 


3.9 
2.7 

2.8 

(') 
8.3 
2.7 

4.6 

11.6 

2.5 

.1 

.4 

.  .6 


99.7 


29.0 


5.1 


121. 4 


26.5 

3.7 

1.0 


.5 
1.0 

.6 


32.9 


5.2 


127.4 


'  Less  than  S.W.OOO.OOO. 

As  the  year  unfolds,  developments  may 
occur  which  call  for  prompt  action  by  the 
Government.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  international  affairs,  in  the  civil  super- 
sonic aircraft  program,  and  in  moving 
ahead  with  the  recommendations  result- 
ing from  various  studies  and  analyses  I 
am  requesting,  such  as  that  related  to 
military  and  civilian  pay. 

Specific  legislation  and  appropriations 
to  meet  such  contingencies  will  be  pro- 
posed as  needed,  but  the  amounts  which 
may  be  required  cannot  now  be  estimated 
with  any  confidence.  The  budget  there- 
fore includes  an  allowance  for  contin- 
gencies of  $650  million  in  new  obliga- 
tional  authority  and  $400  million  in  ex- 
penditures. These  amounts  are  larger 
than  is  customary.  Their  inclusion 
makes  it  clear  that  the  budget  totals  are 
intended  to  provide  adequately  for  meet- 
ing new  needs  that  may  arise  or  seizing 
new  opportunities  that  may  be  presented. 

Here  are  the  highlights  of  my  expendi- 
ture recommendations: 

National  defense:  We  cannot  afford 
second-best  defense  forces.  Neither  can 
we  afford  to  be  wasteful. 

Our  defense  forces  have  reached  new 
levels  of  strength.  With  the  rapid 
strides  made  in  the  past  4  years  and  the 


future  gains  already  scheduled,  our  pow- 
erful modern  forces  will  be  adequate  to 
•itheir  tasks  for  years  to  come.    In  co- 
operation with  our  allies,  we  have  now 
t)rovided  for : 
Forces  able  to  deter  nuclear  attack. 
Forces  able  to  counter  conventional 
aggression   and   prevent   the   piecemeal 
erosion  of  the  free  world. 
Forces,  in  short,  able  to  promote  peace. 
We  still  have  improvements  to  make. 
We  must  maintain  a  strong  research  and 
development  program  to  insure  that  our 
forces  are  always  the  most  modern  in  the 
world. 

The  1966  budget  fully  provides  for 
these  needs. 

However,  we  are  able  to  reduce  our  de- 
fense expenditures  in  1966  because: 

The  buildup  of  our  forces,  whichT 
started  in  1961,  is  nearly  complete. 

The  vigorous  cost  reduction  program 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  is  produc- 
ing large  savings. 

Less  effective '^  and  less  economical 
forces  are  being  retired  or  reduced  as 
promptly  as  possible. 

International  affairs  and  finance:  We 
cannot  achieve  lasting  world  peace  with 
armaments  alone.  Nor  can  greater 
worldwide  prosperity  be  bought  with 
money  alone.  These  goals  will  be 
achieved  only  through  the  hard  work, 
patience,  understanding,  and  strength  of 
men  of  good  will  everywhere. 

Yet  it  is  essential  that  we  continue  to 
put  our  best  energies  and  some  of  our 
vast  economic  resources  to  work  in  solv- 
ing the  problems  the  world  faces  today. 
Prudent  and  careful  expenditures  for  our 
international  programs  can  help  to  keep 
men  free,  to  promote  understanding,  and 
to  substitute  cooperation  and  negotia- 
tion for  force  in  world  affairs. 

The  1966  budget  calls  for  only  a  very 
modest  increase  in  foreign  economic  as- 
sistance expenditures.  With  these  funds, 
we  will  continue  to  concentrate  our  aid 
efforts  in  those  less  developed  countries 
that  are  demonstrating  the  will  and  de-' 
termination  required  to  achieve  political 
stability  and  economic  growth. 

We  shall  maintain  our  firm  commit- 
ment to  the  Alliance  for  Progress — the 
focus  of  our  efforts  to  achieve  unity  and 
understanding  in  this  hemisphere.  As 
an  important  part  of  this  commitment,  I 
recommend  prompt  action  to  permit  our 
participation  in  the  expansion  of  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank. 
This  budget  also  enables  us  to: 
Continue  our  participation  in  and  sup- 
port for  the  United  Nations. 

Maintain  an  adequate  and  alert  net- 
work of  diplomatic  posts  around  the 
world. 

Improve  our  oversea  information  ac- 
tivities, so  that  others  may  know  us  not 
just  as  a  rich  nation,  but  as  a  free  and 
responsible  nation  as  well. 

Expand  the  Peace  Corps,  by  now  a 
proven  experiment  in  international  co- 
operation. 

In  an  important  step  to  strengthen 
the  free  world's  financial  system,  the 
members  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  are  considering  an  increase  in 
quotas.  Upon  completion  of  these  dis- 
cussions, expected  shortly,  I  shall  rec- 
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ommend  that  the  Congress  authorize 
promptly  the  funds  needed  to  provide  the 
U.S.  share  of  this  increase. 

Space  research  and  technology:  This 
Nation  has  embarked  on  a  bold  program 
of  space  exploration  and  research  which 
holds  promise  of  rich  rewards  in  many 
fields  of  American  life.  Our  boldness  Is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  broad  scope  of 
our  program  and  by  our  intent  to  send 
men  to  the  moon  within  this  decade. 

The  costs  are  high — as  we  knew  they 
would  be  when  we  launched  this  effort. 
We  have  seen  a  rise  in  annual  expendi- 
tures for  the  space  program  from  less 
than  one-half  billion  dollars  in  I960  to 
over  $4  billion  in  1964. 

Expenditures  are  continuing  to  in- 
crease. However,  we  have  built  up  mo- 
mentum and  are  concentrating  on  our 
highest  priority  goals.  Therefore,  we 
will  no  longer  need  to  increase  space  out- 
lays by  huge  sums  each  year  in  order  to 
meet  our  present  objectives. 

This  budget  proposes  that  expendi- 
tures increase  by  $200  million  in  1966 
over  1965.  This  is  the  smallest  annual 
increase  since  1959.  The  new  obliga- 
tional  authority  requested  is  about  the 
same  as  enacted  for  1965. 

Agriculture  and  agricultural  re- 
sources: The  increased  production  effi- 
ciency of  our  farms  has  contributed 
greatly  to  growth  of  the  national  econ- 
omy. This  efficiency,  in  turn,  has  con- 
tributed, along  with  our  high  per  capita 
income,  to  making  us  the  best-fed  Na- 
tion in  the  world,  while  men  are  leaving 
farms  and  entering  other  occupations. 
However,  because  of  lack  of  adequate 
employment  opportunities,  the  rapidly 
declining  need  for  people  to  operate  our 
farms  has  also  meant  low  incomes  for  all 
too  many  of  our  rural  families.  We 
must  therefore  find  ways  to  help  provide 
a  greater  share  of  our  national  prosper- 
ity for  those  i-ural  families  that  do  not 
farm  or  who  can  no  longer  look  to  farm- 
ing as  a  sole  source  of  income. 

Progress  toward  this  goal  will  be  made 
both  through  broader  programs  to  fight 
poverty  and  through  programs  specially 
aimed  at  increasing  economic  opportu- 
nities and  improving  living  conditions 
for  rural  people.  The  latter  include  a 
proposal  for  an  insured  loan  program 
which  will  help  provide  more  and  better 
housing  in  rural  areas. 

I  shall  shortly  transmit  to  the  Congress 
my  recommendations  to  continue  and 
improve  our  farm  commodity  programs. 
For  the  longer  run,  we  need  to  explore 
new  approaches  to  the  problems  with 
which  the  farm  commodity  programs  are 
designed  to  deal. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  kinds  of  programs  needed  for  the 
changing  farm  economy.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  programs  can  be  designed  that 
will  continue  the  national  benefit  from 
our  present  highly  efi&cient  commercial 
agriculture,  bolster  farm  income,  put  less 
burden  on  the  Federal  budget,  and  direct 
more  of  our  effort  to  the  problems  of 
low-income  farmers. 

Natural  resources :  During  its  last  ses- 
sion, the  Congress  passed  a  number  of 
far-reaching  laws  that  will  advance  sig- 
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nificantly  the  development,  conservation, 
and  use  of  our  natural  resources.  They 
include  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
?on  Fund  Act,  the  Wilderness  Act,  and 
the  Water  Resources  Research  Act.  The 
1966  budget  will  implement  these  meas- 


Tlie  budget  also  recommends  the  start 
nf  37  new  projects  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers 9  new  projects  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  5  new  projects  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  total  expendi- 
tures for  natural  resources  will  be  used 
to  continue  construction  and  operation  of 
nroiects  to  provide  water,  control  floods, 
improve  navigation,  and  generate  power 
Increased  attention  has  been  focused 
in  recent  years  on  the  importance  of  the 
wise  use  and  conservation  of  our  water 
resources.  Federal  investment  in  water 
and  related  resources  development  has 
grown  sharply— and  is  expected  to  grow 
further  in  the  period  ahead. 

Urban,  industrial,  and  recreational  re- 
quirements for  water  have  increased 
greatly  in  recent  years  and  will  continue 
to  increase  as  our  economy  grows.  The 
relative  priorities  of  many  historic  water 
uses  including  cropland,  are  changing. 
The  implications  of  the  changing  needs 
for  water  resources  programs  and  the 
most  effective  means  of  achieving  our  ob- 
jectives are  under  intensified  review  to 
meet  changing  priorities. 

The  budget  provides  for  a  major  ex- 
pansion in  research  to  develop  improved 
technology  for  desalting  water,  including 
the  use  of  nuclear  energy.  This  program 
holds  important  promise  in  a  world 
where  water  is  a  key  to  economic  devel- 
opment and  well-being. 

I  am  also  again  recommending  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  river  basin  planning 
commissions  and  grants  to  States  for 
planning  the  best  use  of  water  resources. 
Nuclear  energy  will  become  increas- 
ingly important  in  meeting  the  rapidly 
growing  demand  for  electric  power. 
PowQi'  reactors  must  be  improved,  how- 
everTto  make  better  use  of  nuclear  fuel 
resources  than  they  do  today,  as  well  as 
to  provide  economical  electricity.  In 
1966,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
plans  to  join  with  non -Federal  groups  in 
the  construction  of  two  different  ad- 
vanced power  reactors  which  incorporate 
substantial  improvements  over  those  now 
In  use. 

The  Commission  is  also  working  to- 
ward the  long-range  objective  of  high- 
gain  breeder  reactors  which  produce  sig- 
nificantly more  fuel  than  they  consume. 
These  breeders  would  insure  a  tremen- 
dous energy  source  for  centuries  to  come. 
Commerce  and  transportation:  The 
vitality  of  the  millions  of  privately  owned 
businesses  is  essential  to  our  continued 
economic  development.  The  Federal 
Government  will  continue  to  provide  ex- 
tensive encouragement  toward  this  end. 
In  the  depressed  areas  of  our  Nation, 
we  must  create  a  constructive  partner- 
ship between  industry  and  Goverrmient 
which  will  improve  opportunities  for  new 
Investment  and  new  jobs. 
I  urge  prompt  congressional  action  to : 
Extend  the  program  begun  by  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  of  1961,  now  sched- 
uled to  expire  on  June  30,  1965. 


Amend  the  act  so  that  Federal  aids 
can  be  concentrated  in  areas  of  greatest 
need  and  can  emphasize  the  most  effec- 
tive types  of  assistance. 
^  If  the  Nation  is  to  have  a  truly  efficient 
system  of  transportation,  we  must  revise 
the  traditional  Government  programs  of 
regulation  and  operating  subsidies  to 
place  greater  reliance  upon  the  forces  of 
free  r  competition.  My  proposals  for 
charging  users  of  Government  transpor- 
tation services  a  greater  share  of  the 
costs  incurred  on  their  behalf  are  con- 
sistent with  this  objective.  In  addition, 
my  proposals  for  transportation  will  pro- 
vide for  greater  emphasis  on  the  recrea- 
tional and  scenic  aspects  of  our  road 

system. 

To  encourage  long-overdue  improve- 
ments in  surface  transportation  in  our 
densely  populated  regions,  I  will  propose 
legislation  to  authorize  a  comprehensive 
program  of  technical  research  and  de- 
velopment on  high-speed,  intercity  sur- 
face transport.  As  a  first  step,  we  will 
begin  demonstrations  of  possible  im- 
provements in  existing  rail  passenger 
services  in  the  northeast  corridor  of  the 

Nation. 

By  increasing  efficiency  and  produc- 
tivity, the  Post  Office  Department  has 
been  able  to  avoid  a  general  increase  in 
postal  rates  since  calendar  year  1962. 
Despite  these  efforts,  however,  sigmfi- 
cant  postal  deficits  are  now  estimated 
in  the  current  and  future  years.  At  my 
request,  a  panel  of  distinguished  citizens 
will  consider  whether  certain  postal  rates 
should  be  increased  to  bring  them  into 
line  with  postal  costs. 

Housing  and  community  development : 
The  Federal  Government's  role  in  the 
Nation's  huge  annual  investment  in 
housing  and  community  development  is 
largely  indirect.  The  Government  in- 
sures savings  and  loan  accounts  and 
mortgages,  encouraging  private  invest- 
ment and  making  large  direct  Federal 
investments  unnecessary.  Today  these 
insurance  programs  are  involved  in  about 
half  of  the  homes  purchased  or  being 

built.  ,     .^  .  ^ 

Yet,  some  direct  Federal  aid  is,  and 
will  remain,  necessary.  This  type  of  aid 
gives  incentives  to  forward-looking  coni- 
munities,  lenders  and  buUders,  and  pri- 
vate citizens,  who  share  the  national 
concern  over  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
American  cities. 

In  a  message  on  housing  and  urban 
development,  I  will  present  my  proposals 
for  further  extension  of  the  Federal- 
local-private  partnership  in  meeting  city 
problems.  Revitalized  Federal  leader- 
ship through  a  new  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  wUl  be 
coupled  with  increased  emphasis  on  com- 
prehensive local  planning. 
Federal  financial  assistance  will  be  oi- 

f ered  to : 

Support  the  neighborhood  facilities 
needed  to  serve  the  city's  people. 

Increase  the  supply  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing. 

Continue  the  attack  on  urban  blight. 

Encourage  better  standards  of  devel- 
opment and  more  adequate  public  facm- 
ties  at  the  gi-owing  urban  fringe. 

No  recent  step  in  improving  the  pros- 
pects for  future  urban  development  has 


been  more  significant  than  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporatlon 
Act  of  1964.  To  extend  similar  opportu- 
nities to  the  local  communities  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region,  I  urge  authoriza- 
tion of  the  special  Federal  assistance 
required  to  provide  the  nucleus  of  an 
adequate  system  of  high-speed  urban 
transportation  for  this  area. 

Health,  labor,  and  welfare:  The  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  rededi- 
cated  the  Nation  to  a  vigorous  attack  on 
the  causes  of  the  poverty  which  grips 
one-fifth  of  our  population — including  15 
million  children.  Our  objective  is  to 
mobilize  local,  State,  and  Federal  re- 
sources in  a  coordinated  effort  to  assist 
the  poor — especially  children  and 
youth— to  achieve  a  better  life. 

The  1966  budget  provides  for  almost 
doubling  the  new  obligational  authority 
and  quadrupling  the  expenditures  for 
this  effort.  These  funds  will- 
Support  300  urban  and  rural  commu- 
nity action  programs. 

Provide  work  opportunities,  remedial 
education,  and  vocational  training  for 
330,000  youths  in  the  Job  Corps  and  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

Provide  work-study  opportunities  for 
100,000  needy  college  students  and  work 
experience  for  110,000  unemployed 
adults. 

Support  the  Volunteers  in  Service  to 
America  (VISTA) ;  finance  Uteracy  train- 
ing for  adults;  and  assist  migrant  work- 
ers, farmers,  and  other  low-income  rural 

families.  ^  ^    „.^. 

To  improve  health  care  and  facilities 
for  the  American  people,  the  1966  budg- 
et includes  new  proposals  for: 

Hospital  insurance  for  the  aged  under 
social  security. 

Multipurpose  regional  medical  centers 
to  provide  the  most  advanced  diagnosis 
and  treatment  for  heart  disease,  cancer, 
stroke,  and  other  major  diseases. 

Grants  for  operating  expenses  of  medi- 
cal and  dental  schools. 

Initial  staffing  of  community  mental 
health  centers. 

Improved  medical  diagnostic  and 
treatment  services  for  preschool  and 
school-age  children  and  youth. 

Grants  for  projects  to  reduce  water 
pollution  caused  by  combined  storm  and 
sanitary  sewers. 

Increased  aid  to  State  and  local  air 
and  water  pollution  control  agencies  for 
research  and  for  more  vigorous  enforce- 
ment. .  ,^ 
Our  social  security  system  provides 
needed  day-in  and  day-out  support  to 
the  millions  who  have  contributed  to  it 
during  their  working  years.  This  system 
needs  strengthening. 

In  addition  to  hospital  insurance  for 
the  aged,  I  am  proposing  legislation  to 
provide  an  average  7 -percent  increase  m 
social  security  benefits,  retroactive  to 
January  1,  1965.  The  increase  in  benefit 
payments  will  amount  to  about  $2  billion 

in  1966.  ^^     . 

I  am  proposing  legislation  to  authorize 
long  overdue  improvements  in  the  un- 
employment insurance  system. 

Improvements  are  also  needed  in  our 
public  assistance  and  manpower  training 
programs. 
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Legislation  will  be  recommended  to  in- 
crease the  Federal  share  of  public  assist- 
ance payments,  establish  a  program  of 
medical  care  for  children  in  families  un- 
able to  afford  such  care,  and  authorize 
payments  for  needy  aged  persons  in  men- 
tal and  tuberculosis  hospitals. 

Recommendations  will  also  be  made  to 
broaden  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  and  increase  the  Federal 
share  of  project  costs  to  90  percent  from 
the  66  percent  which  would  go  into  effect 
under  present  law  in  1966. 


Education:  Among  the  imfinished 
tasks  of  our  Nation,  the  improvement  of 
education  deserves  first  priority. 

It  is  our  primary  weapon  in  the  war  on 
ix)verty  and  the  principal  tool  for  build- 
ing a  Great  Society. 

This  budget  recognizes  the  increasing 
Federal  responsibility  to  expand  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  all  people  and  at 
all  levels.  It  provides  an  increase  in  1966 
of  over  60  percent  in  new  obligational 
authority  and  over  75  percent  in  outlays. 
The  programs  of  the  OfiBce  of  Education 
alone  are  more  than  doubled  in  1966. 


Education  programs  in  the  1966  budget 
(Fiscal  years.    In  millions] 


New  obligational  authority 

Expenditures 

Agency  or  profrain 

1964 
actual 

1965 
estimate 

1966 
estimate 

1964 
actual 

1965 
estimate 

1966 
estimate 

Office  of  Education: 

Elementary /secondary  

$407 
164 
130 

$488 
668 
345 

$1,765 

1.167 

449 

$404 
150 
106 

$408 
182 
186 

$971 

*       liigher                    . 

496 

Vocational  and  other 

326 

Subtotal,  Office  of  Education    

702 
353 
475 

1.500 
420 
599 

3,381 
530 
192 

660 
310 
369 

776 
325 
408 

1,792 

National  Science  Foundation              

405 

Other  education  programs 

466 

Total,  education 

1.530 
(1,530) 

2.519 
(2.519) 

4,103 

(2,588) 
(1,515) 

1.339 
(1,339) 

1.509 
(1.509) 

2,663 

Present  proRrams  .  

(2,063) 

Pronosed  lesrislation 

(600) 

The  88th  Congress  enacted  more  edu- 
cation legislation  than  any  -previous 
Congress.  About  30  percent  of  the  es- 
timated Increase  in  expenditures  for  ed- 
ucation in  1966  is  to  carry  out  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963.  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
of  1964,  and  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  Amendments  of  1964. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done.  Fed- 
eral aid  to  meet  critical  needs  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  has 
not  been  enacted.  Such  aid  is  vital  if 
we  are  to  end  the  situation  In  which 
children  are  handicapped  for  life  be- 
cause they  happen  to  live  In  communities 
which  cannot  support  good  schools. 

The  program  I  am  proposing  empha- 
sizes assistance  to  Improve  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  particularly 
for  children  who  live  in  poverty.  It  will 
step  up  research  in  education  and  help 
schools  and  communities  to  provide  wider 
educational  opportunities  for  all.  It  will 
also  strengthen  higher  education  by  ex- 
panding assistance  to  colleges  and  to  col- 
lege students.  My  proposals  were  pre- 
sented more  f  ullj'  in  a  special  message  on 
education. 

I  also  propose  to  expand  present  pro- 
grams of  support  for  academic  research 
and  science  education.  In  1966,  expendi- 
tures by  the  National  Science  Foundation 
will  increase  by  25  percent,  primarily  to 
help  provide  an  adequate  rate  of  growth 
in  Federal  support  for  basic  research 
in  universities.  Consistent  with  these 
objectives,  I  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress remove  its  restrictions  on  payments 
to  universities  for  indirect  costs  of  re- 
search grants. 

Veterans  benefits  and  services:  Veter- 
ans benefits  and  services  under  the  basic, 
continuing  compensation,  pension,  and 


medical  care  programs  will  be  at  record 
levels  in  1966. 

Nearly  4^2  million  veterans  or  their 
survivors  will  receive  compensation  and 
pension  payments. 

Six  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  vet- 
erans will  be  admitted  to  hospitals,  dom- 
iciliary homes,  or  nursing  homes. 

Legislation  enacted  In  1964  by  the  88th 
Congress  to  Increase  pension  rates  and 
to  establish  new  nursing  home  programs 
will  entail  expenditures  in  1966  of  more 
than  $100  million. 

in  line  with  the  trend  of  recent  years, 
an  Increasing  part  of  the  expenditures  for 
veterans  will  be  for  non-service-con- 
nected benefits  and  services.  As  we  con- 
tinue to  Improve  our  social  security  and 
health  protection  programs,  we  should 
place  greater  reliance  on  these  programs 
for  meeting  veterans  needs  not  connected 
with  their  military  service.  Our  major 
emphasis  In  veterans  programs  should 
be  concentrated  on  meeting  fully  our  ob- 
ligation to  those  who  were  disabled  in 
the  defense  of  the  country  and  to  their 
dependents  and  survivors. 

The  Appalachian  region:  The  Appa- 
lachian region  of  the  United  States  has 
not  shared  fully  in  the  great  growth  and 
prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  The  16  million  people  of  this 
165,00b-square-mile  area  deserve  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  to  improve  their  region. 

Many  of  the  education,  health,  hous- 
ing, and  economic  opportunity  programs 
already  outlined  in  the  budget  will  help 
to  overcome  the  problems  brought  on  by 
chronic  poverty.  We  need  to  make  the 
most  effective  use  of  these  programs.  But 
a  special  effort  Is  required  to  help  this 
region.  This  means  that  Federal,  State, 
local,  and  private  institutions  must  com- 
bine to — 

Improve  access  to  the  region. 


Develop  its  natural  resources. 

Promote  better  employment  opportu- 
nitles  for  Its  people. 

I  urge  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
make  this  possible. 

Employee  pay:  In  preparing  this 
budget,  I  have  given  close  attention  to 
the  matter  of  Government  pay. 

Federal  pay  raises  In  the  past  3  years 
have  moved  us  much  nearer  to  realizing 
the  principle  that  civilian  pay  rates 
should  be  comparable  to  those  in  private 
enterprise  for  the  same  levels  of  work 
and  that  changes  in  pay  and  allowance 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  forces 
should  keep  pace  with  advances  In  the 
general  economy.  These  policies  have 
been  firmly  established  after  careful 
congressional  review.  Taken  together, 
they  assure  that  civilian  and  military 
pay  are  effectively  Interrelated  and  main- 
tained at  rates  which  are  fair  to  taxpay- 
ers and  to  Federal  employees. 

I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  equally 
essential  to  assure  that  any  proposals 
for  further  pay  adjustments  during  this 
calendar  year  accurately  reflect  pay  de- 
velopments in  the  private  economy  and 
be  compatible  with  our  national  wage  and 
price  objectives. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  appointing  a 
special  panel  to  make  a  prompt  review  of 
the  present  situation.  This  panel  will  be 
composed  equally  of  distinguished  public 
members  and  ofBcers  of  the  executive 
branch.  It  will  report  to  me  on  April  1, 
1965,  after  which  I  will  make  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Congress.  Provision 
has  been  made  In  the  allowance  for  con- 
tingencies for  a  possible  military  and  ci- 
vilian pay  increase. 

PUBLIC    DEBT 

Changes  in  the  amount  of  public  debt 
from  year  to  year  reflect  primarily  the 
amount  of  the  budget  surplus  or  deficit. 
Based  on  the  estimates  presented  in  this 
budget,  the  debt  on  June  30.  1965,  will 
be  $316.9  billion  and  on  June  30,  1966, 
$322.5  billion. 

Public  debt  at  end  of  year 

[Fiscal  years.    In  billions] 
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Description 

1963 
actual 

1964 
actual 

1965 
esti- 
mate 

1966 
esti- 
mate 

Ownfed  by  Federal  agen- 
cies and  trust  funds 

Owned  privately  and  by 
Federal  Reserve  banks. 

$57.9 
248.6 

$60.7 
251.8 

$62.5 
254.4 

$64.4 

258.1 

Total 

306.5 

312.5 

316.9 

322.5 

Note.— For  further  details  see  table  11  in  pt.  2  of  this 
document. 

Under  present  law,  the  temporary  debt 
limit  of  $324  billion  will  continue  in  effect 
through  June  30,  1965.  Then— If  no  ac- 
tion is  taken — the  permanent  legislative 
ceiling  of  $285  billion  will  again  become 
effective.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore, 
to  raise  the  legal  debt  ceiling  before  that 
date. 

The  size  of  the  debt  limit  needed  is 
strongly  affected  by  the  seasonal  pattern 
of  Federal  recipts  and  expenditures. 
Since  receipts  are  always  larger  in  the 
last  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  public 
debt  during  1966  will,  from  time  to  time, 
exceed  the  level  presently  estimated  for 
June  30,  1966. 


These  seasonal  fluctuations  will  re- 
niiire  a  higher  debt  limit  than  would  be 
npcessary  if  we  had  only  to  consider  the 
amoTnt  of  debt  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 


year. 


Tlie  need  for  flexibility  in  managing 
the  debt  must  also  be  considered  in  flx- 
Sg  the  debt  limit.  The  Treasury  gener- 
ally borrows  relatively  large  amounts  of 
cash  at  periodic  Intervals  during  the 
vpar  These  sizable  financing  operations 
are— and  should  be— carefuUy  timed  to 
take  full  advantage  of  favorable  market 
conditions  when  they  exist. 

REDUCING    GOVERNMENT    COSTS 

As  we  focus  attention  on  improving 
the  quality  of  American  life,  we  must  also 
see  to  the  quality  of  American  Govem- 

The  tasks  we  face  are  formidable. 
They  require  new  dedication,  new  vision, 
and  new  skills.  We  have  neither  the  re- 
sources nor  the  right  to  saddle  our  peo- 
ple with  unproductive  and  inefficient 
Government  organization,  services,  or 
practices. 

This  must  be  a  year  of  renewal — a  year 
that  will  be  long  remembered  for  what 
we  accomplish  in  bringing  the  public 
service  to  its  highest  state  of  readiness. 
To  realize  this  renewal,  action  will  be 
necessary  on  a  wide  front.  I  pledge  that 
this  administration  will  strive  to  conduct 
the  work  of  the  Grovernment  by  the  same 
exacting  standards  that  would  apply  in 
the  most  expertly  managed  private 
business. 

Government  organization:  We  must 
reorganize  and  modernize  the  structure 
of  the  executive  branch  In  order  to  focus 
responsibilities  and  increase  efficiency. 
I  will  shortly  propose  certain  reorganiza- 
tions which  will  constitute  the  Initial  and 
most  urgent  steps  that  I  deem  necessary 
to  consolidate  functions  and  strengthen 
coordination  of  related  activities. 

I  will  ask  that  permanent  reorganiza- 
tion authority  be  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  initiate  improvements  in  Gov- 
ernment organization,  subject  to  the  dis- 
approval of  the  Congress. 

Controlling  employment:  In  this 
budget,  as  in  the  budget  for  1965, 1  have 
insisted  upon  stringent  criteria  to  con- 
trol the  growth  of  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployment. It  is  important  that  we  have 
enough  people  to  carry  on  the  Govern- 
ment's business  efficiently,  but  we  must 
also  see  that  we  have  no  more  employees 
than  we  need. 

Realistic  guidelines  and  goals  have 
been  established  to  aid  administrators  in 
the  effective  management  of  the  Govern- 
ment's large  and  diverse  work  force. 
Controls  on  employment  have  been  es- 
tablished for  each  agency.  To  remove 
the  guesswork  from  determination  of  em- 
ployment needs,  agencies  are  installing 
improved  work  measvurement  systems, 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  pro- 
viding advice  and  assistance  In  intro- 
ducing measures  of  productivity  into 
agency  management  systems.  The  re- 
sult of  such  efforts  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
Federal  work  force  relative  to  the  work 
being  accomplished.  The  effectiveness 
of  these  controls  may  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  had  Federal  civilian  employment 


kept  its  1955  relationship  to  total  popu- 
lation, Federal  employees  would  have 
totaled  2,747,000  on  June  30,  1964,  more 
than  275,000  above  the  actual  niunber  as 
of  that  date. 

Modest  and  highly  selective  increases 
in  employment  are  proposed  in  the  budg- 
et for  1966.  mainly  to  carry  out  new 
and  expanded  programs  recommended  in 
this  budget  and  to  reduce  excessive  over- 
time in  the  Post  Office  Department.  At 
the  same  time,  we  will  take  full  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity  to  keep  the 
work  force  at  minimum  levels  by  elim- 
inating fimctions,  consolidating  opera- 
tions, closing  vmnecessary  offices  and  in- 
stallations, and  abolishing  vacancies. 
Total  civilian  employment  proposed  for 
1966  is  about  1  percent  above  the  totals 
for  the  current  year,  and  I  am  confident 
that  we  will  be  able  to  keep  actual  em- 
ployment somewhat  below  these  esti- 
mates. 

Management  improvement  and  cost 
reduction:  The  past  year  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful one  from  the  standpoint  of  im- 
proved management  and  cost  reduction. 
Next  year  will  be  still  better. 

Led  by  the  outstanding  performance  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Government 
agencies  last  year  undertook  cost  reduc- 
tions that  saved  almost  $3.5  billion. 
These  economies  were  not  easy  to  come 
by.  They  have  resulted  from  the  con- 
centrated work  of  Government  officials 
and  employees  In  all  agencies,  large  and 
small.  They  reflect  a  wide  variety  of 
actions  ranging  from  the  abolition  of  re- 
ports and  other  publications  to  the  in- 
troduction of  computers,  the  application 
of  modern  business  equipment,  the  adop- 
tion of  new  purchasing  methods,  and  de- 
cisions to  close  major  Installations. 

I  am  counting  heavily  on  the  continua- 
tion and  acceleration  of  cost  reduction 
and  management  improvement  efforts. 
Every  dollar  saved  in  this  way  can  be  put 
to  better  use  in  carrying  on  more  urgent 
business.  And  today  every  dollar  Is  im- 
portant. Among  other  things,  we  must: 
Continue  our  war  on  excessive  paper- 
work. 

Increase  our  capacity  to  find  and  cor- 
rect management  weaknesses  through- 
out the  Government. 

Reexamine  our  career  services,  making 
certain  that  they  are  all  they  should  be 
with  respect  to  selection,  training,  place- 
ment, promotion,  rotation,  retirement, 
and  removal. 

Seek  legislation  that  will  remove  legal 
barriers  to  efficient  operation. 

I  have  instructed  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  give  direction 
to  a  comprehensive.  Government-wide 
cost  reduction  program  to  be  put  into 
effect  in  every  department  and  agency. 
In  general,  this  program  will  require  the 
head  of  each  agency  to : 

Take  personal  charge  of  cost  reduction 
efforts. 

Set  specific  goals  for  reductions  in  cost. 
Reassess  priorities  for  all  programs  and 
operations. 

Identify    and   remove    roadblocks    to 
economy. 
Verify  reported  savings. 
I  believe  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  approve  my  goals  of  economy 
and  efficiency.     I  believe  they  are  as 


opposed  to  waste  as  I  am.    We  can  and 
will  eliminate  it. 

CONCLUSION 

Since  I  sent  you  my  first  budget  a  year 
ago — 
Four   million   Americans   have    been 

born. 

Three  million  two  hundred  thousand 
young  people  have  reached  college  age. 

One  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
new  families  have  been  formed. 

One  million  three  hundred  thousand 
persons  have  entered  the  labor  force. 

One  million  five  hundred  thousand 
persons  have  reached  retirement  age. 

Thus,  our  Nation  faces  growing  re- 
sponsibilities. But  we  also  possess  grow- 
ing resources  to  meet  them. 

One  result  of  our  expanding  econdmy 
is  a  larger  revenue  potential.  This  means 
a  potential  for — 

Necessary  increases  in  Federal  expend- 
itures. 

Reductions  in  taxes. 

Reductions  in  the  public  debt. 

No  one  of  these  goals  is  paramount  at  ^ 
all  times.   Each  must  be  balanced  against 
the  others  to  assure  our  continued  prog- 
ress toward  a  Great  Society. 

This  progress  does  not  rest  on  econom- 
ic growth  alone.  It  is  aimed  at  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  our  way  of  life.  And 
it  is  aimed  at  insuring  that  all  Americans 
share  In  this  way  of  life. 

The  Federal  Government  must  do  its 
part. 

This  does  not  mean  simply  spending 

more. 

It  does  mean  spending  more  on  some 
new  and  vital  activities.  But  it  also 
means  cutting  back  or  eliminating  activi- 
ties which  are  less  urgent  or  no  longer 
necessary.  .  ,.       ,  ^^^ 

Where  there  is  waste,  to  end  it;  where 
there  are  needs,  to  meet  them;  where 
there  are  just  hopes,  to  move  toward 
their  fulfillment— that  is  the  object  of 
the  budget  which  I  now  submit  to  your 

consideration.  T^»T«or,M 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

January  25, 1965. 


THE   PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 
MESSAGE 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House, 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to 
include  tabular  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hold  in 
my  hand  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1966  It  is  very  voluminous.  A 
great  portion  of  our  time  In  the  coming 
weeks  and  months  will  be  devoted  to  the 
study  of  this  budget  and  to  the  consid- 
eration in  the  House  of  the  appropria- 
tion bills  for  various  Government  opera- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1966. 

Last  year,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations improved  its  image,  to  employ 
a  much  used  word,  considerably.  In  the 
Congress  and  in  the  country,  by  expedi- 
tiously considering  and  passing  all  ap- 
propriation bills  in  the  House  by  July  l. 
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We  begin  our  hearings  on  the  fiscal 
year  1966  budget  on  Thursday  of  this 
week  before  the  full  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  will  be  the  first  witnesses. 
We  expect  to  very  soon  develop  a  sched- 
ule for  the  consideration  of  the  ap- 
propriation bills  that  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  Speaker,  the  majority  leader,  and 
to  the  minority  leader. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment and  in  connection  with  the  revi- 
sion of  my  remarks  insert  considerably 
more  material  which  I  think  pertinent 
to  the  budget  situation. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  evaluate 
fully  the  President's  budget  without  a 
thorough  study,  but  my  overall  reaction 
to  today's  budget  is  largely  favorable. 
In  my  judgment,  there  is  much  about 
this  budget  that  the  country  and  both 
sides  of  the  political  aisle  can  and  will 
accept.  Unquestionably  there  will  be 
unanimity  about  the  great  bulk  of  it. 
Undoubtedly  there  will  be  controversy 
over  .certain  specific  items. 

I  am  immediately  struck  with  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  performance  budget  in  the 
sense  that  it  manifests  a  determination 
by  the  President  to  deliver  what  he  has 
promised  the  country. 

I  personally  know  that  the  President 
and  his  associates  have  labored  might- 
ily to  hold  spending  at  the  lowest  ac- 
ceptable level  in  many  areas  of  govern- 
ment. This  has  been  a  herculean  task. 
No  more  sincere  and  dedicated  job  in 
this  respect,  has  ever  been  done  by  the 
executive  branch'  in  my  memory.  I 
want  to  commend  the  President  and  the 
members  of  his  Cabinet  and  the  heads 
of  the  agencies  for  their  efforts.  Some 
priorities  have  been  reset  and  some  non- 
essential and  low-priority  items  have 
been  weeded  out. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  many  hard 
decisions -have  been  made.  Some  of  the 
decisions  are  unpopular  and  painful,  but 
they  demonstrate  a  determined  effort  to 
activate  the  President's  objectives.  Cer- 
tain of  these  decisions  have  been  painful, 
in  some  cases  to  you  and  in  some  cases 
to  me,  but  we  all  want  to  see  this  Govern- 
ment managed  in  the  best  possible  way. 

From  the  standpoint  of  good  manage- 
ment, the  President's  budget  is  more  out- 
standing than  any  of  those  with  which 
I  have  had  to  deal  in  my  service  here. 

The  budget  inevitably  grows  as  a 
growing  population  makes  automatic  de- 
mands for  more  public  services,  but  I 
note  approvingly  the  restraint  mani- 
fested by  the  fact  that  today's  budget,  as 
a  percentage  of  the  gross  national 
product,  is  the  smallest  in  15  years. 
This,  I  think,  is  further  evidence  of  the 
indefatigable  labors  of  the  President  and 
those  who  have  worked  with  him  in  this 
tremendous  task. 

I  am  sure  that  I  will  not  find  myself 
in  agreement  with  every  recommenda- 
tion and  I  would  not  expect  the  Con- 
gress to  be  in  full  agreement  with  all  the 
items  in  the  budget.  My  colleagues,  we 
have  our  independent  legislative  respon- 
sibilities and  I  propose  that  we  must 
discharge    them.      We    need    a    strong 


President  and  we  need  a  strong  Congress, 
but  we  also  need  a  degree  of  cooperation 
between  them  which  will  enable  this 
country  to  move  forward. 

A  thorough  evaluation  of  all  budget 
proposals  by  the  Congress  is  imperative 
and  in  keeping  with  our  responsibility 
to  the  taxpayers  back  home. 

As  the  President  indicated  in  his  in- 
augural address,  we  can  have  progress 
and  still  have  some  differences  of  opin- 
ion. Generally  speaking,  I  believe  it  is 
best  that  we  be  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
some  dissatisfaction  about  Government 
spending  but  with  our  perspectives  in 
good  focus. 

We  will  give  full  and  complete  consid- 
eration to  all  phases  of  the  appropria- 
tions budget  in  the  50-member  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  reasonably  early  adjourrmient,  we  must 
move  along  expeditiously  and  we  propose 
to  do  that. 

Pursuant  to  leave  granted,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  shall  now  supplement  my  prelimi- 
nary remarks  on  the  new  budget  with 
some  additional  material  which  I  hope 
may  be  useful  in  the  consideration  of 
the  budget.  Manifestly,  we  cannot  di- 
gest immediately  the  fullness  of  any- 
thing so  encompassing,  so  vast,  and  com- 
plex as  the  budget  for  the  far-flung 
operations  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

SOME  PERSPECTIVES    ABOUT  DIMENSIONS  OF  FED- 
ERAL SPENDING 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  today's  budget  is  that  it 
propo.ses  spending  a  smaller  proportion 
of  the  GNP — gross  national  product — 
than  is  the  case  this  year  or  last  year — 
in  fact,  the  sm.allest  in  15  years.  In  all 
administrations,  budgets  rest  on  a  mix 
of  philosophy  and  fact.  It  is  inevitable 
that  we  face  big  national  budgets  as  long 
as  we  face  the  totalitarian  challenge  to 
freedom.  There  can  be  no  limits  to  the 
necessities  because  there  is  no  second 
place  in  the  contest.  But  beyond  defense 
spending,  growth  of  the  country  and  the 
economy  and  growth  of  the  budget  are 
to  an  extent  inseparably  bound  up  to- 
gether. Increased  governmental  spend- 
ing virtually  adds  a  third  dimension  to 
the  law  of  inevitability.  It  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  through  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  administrations  in  the 
last  10  or  12  years  the  spending  budget, 
while  climbing,  has  ranged  around  16 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product — 
GNP,  a  widely  accepted  overall  meas- 
ure. Growth  of  the  population  means 
growth  of  demand  for  public  services. 
I  recall  what  President  Eisenhower  had 
to  say  on  this  general  point  in  his  1960 
budget  to  Congress : 

Inescapable  demands  resulting  from  new 
technology  and  the  growth  of  the  Nation, 
and  new  requirements  resulting  from  the 
changing  nature  of  our  society,  will  generate 
Federal  expenditures  in  future  years.  We 
must  not  forget  that  a  rapidly  growing  pop- 
ulation creates  virtually  automatic  in- 
creases in  many  Federal  responsibilities. 

This  is  such  a  fundamental  point  of 
consideration  to  a  good  perspective  about 
big  budgets  that  I  should  take  the  time 
to  quote  one  of  our  predecessors  who  was 
once  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
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on  Appropriations  and  later  President- 
James  A.  Garfield,  from  the  great  State 
of  my  friend,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber  of  our  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl.  Writing  about 
national  appropriations  and  expenses 
way  back  in  1879,  Mr.  Garfield  put  the 
question  this  way : 

What,  then,  is  the  test  by  which  the  proper 
scale  of  national  expenditures  shall  be  deter- 
mined? In  time  of  peace,  perhaps  the  most 
important  test  is  that  of  population.  Doubt- 
less the  annual  increase  of  national  expend- 
itures should  bear  some  relation  to  the 
increase  of  population;  but  it  would  be  un- 
philosophical,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  In- 
sist that  expenditures  shall  increase  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  population  increases.  •  •  « 
Judged  by  the  test  of  population  alone,  the 
total  ordinary  expenditures  of  a  growing  na- 
tion ought  to  increase  year  by  year;  but  the 
amount  expended  per  capita  ought  not  to 
increase  but  should  rather  diminish. 

From  these  elements,  the  just  scale  of 
increase  could  be  readily  ascertained,  if  all 
our  calculations  could  rest  upon  the  basis 
of  perpetual  peace;    but   war — 

And  today  I  think  he  would  add  "cold 
war"— 

but  war  *  *  *  overturns  all  ordinary  cal- 
culations. •   •    •   For  more  than  half  of  all 

expenditures  of  civilized  nations  have  been 

devoted  to  war  and  the  support  of  armies 
and  navies. 

I  was  especially  struck  by  Mr.  Gar- 
field's depth  of  perspective  and  by  the 
applicability  of  his  statement  to  the  cur- 
rent budget  situation. 

National  defense  alone — the  "cold 
war,"  if  one  pleases — now  takes  about 
52  cents  of  each  administrative  budget 
dollar. 

Interest  on  the  debt,  very  largely  ac- 
cumulated during  hot  wars,  takes  about 
12  cents  of  each  budget  dollar.  There 
are  other  war-  or  defense-related  ex- 
penses but  these  two  categories  alone 
make  big  budgets  an  inescapable  fact  of 
life. 

To  bring  these  big  and  increasing 
budgets  in  a  bit  sharper  focus,  I  would 
mention  right  here  just  one  other  fact 
that  I  noted  some  time  ago.  It  is  rather 
arresting.  About  three-quarters — 75 
percent — of  Federal  budget  spending  to- 
day goes  for  things  considered  proper 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government 
from  the  early  days  of  the  Republic- 
national  defense,  internal  revenue,  the 
postal  service,  administration  of  justice, 
aid  to  veterans,  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  interest  on  the  national  debt. 

Perspective  is  not  always  easy  to  come 
by.  All  of  us  more  or  less  have  our 
philosophies,  our  interests,  our  ideas. 
We  are  always  more  enlightened  by  an 
intelligent  conflict  of  opinions  than  we 
are  by  too  much  agreement,  because  out 
of  divergence  and  contention  comes  the 
distilled  view,  the  majority  rule  which  is 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  our  form  of 
government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  recall  some- 
thing which  Abraham  Lincoln  said  while 
serving  here  in  the  House: 

There  are  few  things  wholly  evil  or  wholiV 
good.  Almost  everything,  especially  of  gov- 
ernmental policy,  is  an  inseparable  com- 
pound of  the  two;  so  that  our  best  Judgment 
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of  the  preponderance  between  them  is  con- 
tinually demanded. 

It  seems  to  me  therefore  that  as  we 
nrocess  the  many  segments  of  this 
budget^both  sides,  all  sides  of  it— all  of 
us  here  in  Congress  might  well  "contm- 
ually  demand"  what  seems  to  us  best  for 
our  free  democratic  way  of  life.  Con- 
gress has  its  responsibilities  to  the  peo- 
nie  to  thoroughly  veTitilate,  debate,  and 
decide  the  issues.  Thorough  considera- 
tion and  vigorous  debate  are  conducive 
to  better  legislation  and  better  govern- 
ment. Democracy,  like  people,  gains 
strength  from  exercise.  And  as  a  gen- 
eral proposition  of  principle  I  would  say 
that  we  shall  be  in  deep  trouble  if  that 
'day  ever  comes  when  all  of  us  are  satis- 
fled  with  a  given  level  of  public  spending, 
at  whatever  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  source  of  some  misun- 
derstanding and  confusion  in  the  House, 
in  the  press,  and  therefore  in  the  coun- 


try is  the  matter  of  just  which  budget 
we  act  upon.  Contrary  to  widespread 
impression,  the  House  will  not  act  di- 
rectly on  the  more  generally  familiar 
$99.7  billion  spending  budget  for  fiscal 
1966.  The  House  acts  on  the  new  obliga- 
tional  authority  budget  of  $106.4  billion 
for  1966,  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  on 
July  1,  1965,  and  extends  through  June 
30,  1966.  That  is  the  amount  for  fiscal 
1966,  not  the  $99.7  billion  spending 
budget.  There  will  be  in  addition,  in 
this  session,  about  $6  billion  of  new  ob- 
ligational  supplementals  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  1965.  The  grant  of  authority 
to  obligate  is  the  significant  point  of  de- 
cision in  the  process.  The  actual  ex- 
penditm-e  in  payment  of  the  obligation 
necessarily  follows  in  due  time.  If  no 
obligation  is  created,  then  no  expendi- 
ture— disbursement — is  made.  The  $99.7 
billion  spending  budget  for  1966  is  the 
checking  account  budget — it  represents 


the  checks  to  be  drawn  to  pay  the  bills. 
The  $106.4  billion  is  the  authority  to 
create  the  obligation  and  that  is  the  key 
figure  to  keep  in  mind  because  that  is  the 
basis  on  which  the  bills  to  be  voted  on 
will  be  stated.  An  increasingly  higher 
obligational  authority  budget  signifies, 
inevitably  as  night  follows  day,  a  higher 
future  spending. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  House  at 
this  session  will  have  opportunity  to  vote 
on  only  approximately  $59.1  billion  of 
the  $99.7  billion  spending  budget  figure 
for  fiscal  1966.  The  point  is  that  much 
of  the  $99.7  billion  has  been  approved 
by  previous  Congresses.  And  about  $12.9 
billion  of  the  $106.4  new  obligational  au- 
thority budget  represents  permanent  ap- 
propriations recmTing  automatically*un- 
der  prior  law  and  therefore  not  required 
to  be  voted  on  in  the  current  session.  I 
will  insert  a  table  that  elucidates  ."the 
situation: 


The  1966  spending  and  new  obligational  budgets— Portions  subject  to  action  in  this  session 


Administrative 
liudpet  estimate 
of  expenditures, 
1966  (disburse- 
ments) 


Administrative 
budget  requests 

for  new  obliga- 
tional authority, 
1966 


\.  J^'^^^e  Kend?^^!'.^ai  l^^^^fnsi  obligaUoimla^tl^oriVy  ^e-avaiiai^le  in  prior  sessions ^^ 


before  llie  present  session  for  action). 
Subtotal. 


3. 


not  enougli  to  distort) -- - -- ■ 


$99. 687, 000, 000 
-27.640.000,000 


$106, 417, 000, 000 


Amount  involved  in  proposals  for  direct  consideration  and  action  in  this  session.. 
4.  Foregoing  divided  as  to- 


TarAmounts  rt^uuh;^  to  proposed  new  legislation,  first  to  he  considered  by  various  legislative  committees  pnor  to  any  appro- 


must  be  processed  twice, 

liudgetary  impact  lieforc  appropriation  action). 


72, 047, 000, 000 
-12.909.000,000 


59. 138, 000, 000 


416, 960, 000 


58, 721. 040, 000 


106,417,000,000 
-12,909,000,000 


93,508,000,000 
2,548.654,000 


90, 959. 346. 000 


NOTES 


Item  2,  in  the  "expenditure"  figure,  would  include  some  amounts  applicable  to 
activities  subject  to  annual  scrutiny  under  the  Corporation  Control  Act  which  wouia 
largely  result,  however,  from  new  obligational  authority  granted  in  previous  sessions 

Item  3,  the  "expenditure"  figure  is  a  bit  arbitrary  because  a  few  relatively  small 
items  Ciinnot  be  separately  identified. 


In  addition.  1966  budget  indicates  proposed  suppletiientals  this  session  for  /'seal 
1965— tentatively.  S5.978.000,000  in  new  obligational  authority  (of  which  again  tenta- 
ti^^>i7.Sl,4W«)0.0<30  is  estimated  to  be  expended  in  fiscal  1965.  the  balance  in  later 
years"). 


NEW    LEGISLATrVE    PROPOSITIONS    WITH 
BUDGET    AMOUNTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first-year  costs  of 
the  President's  new  legislative-  proposi- 
tions are  included  in  the  budget  in  terms 
of  both  new  obligational  authority  and 
expenditures.  These  are  in  the  class  of 
items  which  must  twice  run  the  gant- 


let, so  to  speak,  if  they  are  to  be  under- 
taken. First,  in  sundry  bills  from  the 
various  legislative  committees,  prior  to 
appropriation  consideration,  the  pro- 
posals will  either  be  enacted  or,  if  such 
be  the  decision,  be  cut  from  the  budget 
by  failure  of  enactment. 


New  legislation,  of  course,  is  a  prin- 
cipal source  of  seed  for  higher  future 
budgets.  The  first-year  cost  is  often 
comparatively  small. 

For  general  information  and  reference, 
I  include  a  table  summarizing  the  ofiBcial 
budget  totals  on  this  point: 


Propositions  of  new  legislation  included  in  the  budget  for  1966  (for  both  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966) 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Funds  appropriated  to  tlie  President: 

Inter-.\mencan  Development  Bank — 

International  Monetary  Fund 

Agriculture: 

REA:  Revolving  fund - :  — - -, ;"u".',;?;;ViVonr 

FIIA:  Insured  rural  housing  program,  increase  in  insured  rural  housing  loans. 

ARS:  Meat  inspection,  user  fees 

AMS:  Poultry,  grain,  cotton,  tobacco,  etc..  user  fees 

SOS:  Fees  for  technical  services -— 


1965  budget 


New  obliga- 
tional authority 
requested 


250,000 
1,031.250 


Total,  Agriculture. 


:jr 


1966  budget 


Expenditures 
(estimated) 


2.17.812 


-168,000 


New  obliga- 
tional authority 
requested 


250.000 


-345,000 

100.000 

-27, 305 

-20,936 

-20,000 


(-168,000) 


(-313,241) 


Expenditures 
(estimated) 


25.000 


-177.000 

40.000 

-31,945 

-24,646 

-20,000 


(-213, 591) 
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Propositions  of  new  legislation  included  in  the  budget  for  1966  {for  both  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966) — Continued 

[In  thousands  o(  dollars] 


1965  budget 

1966  budget 

New  obliga- 

tional  authority 

requested 

Expenditures 
(estimated) 

New  obliga- 

tional  authority 

requested 

Expenditures 

(estimated) 

Commerce 

ARA.. _ 

400,000 
20,000 

~ 

Transportalion  research.  Northeast  corridor,  tests  and  evaluation 

40,000 
10,000 

> 

Total.  Commerce 

(420.000) 
22,000 



Defchse— Civil:  Ryukyu  Islands.  Ryukyuan  pretreaty  claims 

(50,000) 
15.000 

Health,  Education,  and  \Velf;\re: 

Medical  care  for  children  under  public  assistance 

100,000 
25,  000 
10,000 

106. (KX) 
(2,  200) 

(50,000) 

(19,  ,500) 

(20,  000) 

(7,  500) 

(7,000) 

1.255.000 

260.  000 
60.000 

(50,000) 

(10,000) 

60,000 

114,000 

100,000 

Grants  for  maternal  and  child  welfare 

Vocational  rehabilitation,  amendments  for  services  to  mentally  retarded' and  severely  di.'^abled.. 

""" 

25,000 

7.000 

58,000 

(2,200) 

(10,000) 

(19,300) 

(20,000) 

(3,100) 

(3,000) 

500,000 

100.000 

12.000 

(5.000) 

(7,000) 
60.000 
114.000 

Community  health  facilities,  services  and  education * 

Mental  retardation  development  grants 

Multipurpose  medical  centers 

Community  mental  health  center.',  initial  staffing 

Ojierating  support  crants  to  medical  and  dental  schools 

Group  practice  facilities  (loans  and  guaranteed  loans) 

University  research  and  training,  HEW-wide  authority  for  grants  for  specialized  facilities... 
Elementary  and  secondary  education _ 

Higher  education,  including  student  assistance  and  other 

Environmental  health... 

Construction  and  research  grants  to  solve  storm  and  sanitary  sewer  problem 

Increase  various  grant  ceilings,  etc.,  for  enforcement,  control,  and  construction  in  air-  and  water- 
pollution  programs _ 

Social  security,  military  service  credits 

Public  assistance,  increase  public  assistance  payments 

Total,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

(1,990.000) 

(976.000) 

Interior: 

Bonneville  power  revolving  fund ._ 

-80, 030 

-1,000 

-10,300 

-80.030 
-25,200 
-IS,  369 

Southeastern  power  revolving  fund 

Total,  Interior 

(-91,330) 

140, 500 
92,154 

(-123,599) 

40,000 

18,000 

Labor:  Manpower  Development  and  Tralnhag  Act,  to  reduce  matching  requirements  for  States  and 
other  amendments __. 

Post  OfTice:  Authorize  Federal  construction  of  postal  facilities 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency: 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association:  Special  assistance  functions  (authorization  to  spend 
debt  receipts* 

150,000 

s,«ao 

15,000 

Urban  serviw  facilities  and  basic  community  facility  grants.. 

150,000 

College  housine  loans  (authorization  to  spend  debt  receipts) 

110,000 
675,000 

Urban  renewal  fund  (contract  authorization) .^ 

^ 

Total,  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

(935,000) 

(150, 000) 

(20,000) 

-150,000 

-7,500 

1,550 
-350,000 

Veterans' Administration:  Compensation  and  pensions,  check  cycling 

Farm  Credit  .\dniinistration:  Short-term  credit  investment  fund 

National  Capital  Transportation  Agency:  Federal  grant  for  construction  of  District  of  Columbia 
subway _ 

Small  Business  Administration:  Sale  of  participations  in  pool  of  business  loans 

10, 171 
-137,000 

District  of  Columbia:                                        ** 

Federal  payment  increase... 

Increase  highway  fimd  loan  authorization 

Increase  loan  for  District  of  Columbia  subway 

7.000 
2,700 
5,700 

7.000 
2.100 

Total,  District  of  Cohimbia . 

Appalachia:  (Several  agencies) 

""" 365,666' 

3,'666" 

(15,400) 

(9,100) 
107,000 

Total,  proposed  legislation,  for  1965  and  1966  in  the  1966  Budget 

2,581,250 

92, 812  • 

2,548,654 

416,960 

i 


1966  budget,  trust  funds,  proposed  legislation 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1966 

. 

New  obligational 
authority 
requested 

Trust 

expenditures 

estimated 

Agriculture:  For  voluntary  Inspection  of  tobacco  and  grain  and  classing  of  cotton 

7.546 

-332,000 

194,000 

3,600 

600.000 

56,000 
4,000 
5.700 

7,229 

Proposed  improvements  in  the  social  security  system  increasing  benefits  (expenditures)  to  be  financed  by  increases  in  the  covered  wage 
base  and  tax  rate  (receipts  and  NO  A): 
Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund . 

]  858,000 

Federal  disability  insurance  trust  fund 

155,000 

Railroad  retirement  account , 

42,000 

Hospital  insurance  for  the  aged— provides  hospital  care  under  the  social  security  system 

20,000 

Military  service  credits: 

Olf  -age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund 

Disability  insurance  trust  fund 

District  of  Columbia:  Construction  of  mass  transportation  system... 

* 

Total,  trust  funds _ 

538.846 

2,082,229 

' 

January  25, 1965 

VARIATIONS  IN  BUDGET  PROJECTIONS 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  airways  prudent  to 
keep  in  mind  as  we  consider  segments  of 
The  budget  during  the  session,  that  origi- 
nal budget  totals  are  tentative  at  best. 
They  never  turn  out  to  be  exact.  The 
final  results  are  always  at  variance— and 
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for  a  variety  of  reasons.  It  is  not  unnat- 
ural; it  is  understandable;  and  it  is  tra- 
ditional that  a  budget,  which  defines 
sets  of  goals,  charts  courses  of  actions, 
and  outlines  expectations,  should  be 
somewhat  optimistic  in  outlook  and  tone. 
It  embodies  anticipations.  This  is  true 
in  all  national  budgets  and  in  all  admin- 


istrations. But  it  is  unfortunately  none- 
theless true  that  the  realizations  often 
do  not  measure  to  the  initial  expecta- 
tions. More  often  than  not  there  has 
been  a  shortfall.  I  will  insert  a  rather 
illuminating  tabulation  for  the  10  years. 
1955-64,  which  cuts  across  administra- 
tions of  both  political  parties: 


Variations  in  administrative  budgets- 


■The  original  versus  the  final  {using  the  last  10  budgets,  1955-64) 
[Rounded  amounts  used] 


n&l  January  budget  Pri^mions^^^^^^ 


-12,400,000.000 


Final  results  (when  the  year>;  were  ovei 
Revenues  fell  short  by 

Note  —In  6  of  the  10  years,  revenues  were  less  than  the 
original  budget;  4  were  more. 

Espenditurps:  j„of  r.,ri„Mimw  768. 600. 000.  OtW 

Original  January  budget  projections. .^_  400.000,000 

Final  results ' 

»,..,,.„                                                        ..  -f- 18, 800. 000, 000 
Expenditures  went  higher  by - -r    ,      .      . 

NOTK.-In  6  of  t  he  10  years,  actual  spending  exceeded  the 
original  budget.    In  4  years,  it  was  less. 
So,  in  total,  there  was  a  deviation  of - "^  '       ' 


Surplus  (-^)  or  deficit  (—):  .  _*«  wn  000  000 

Original  January  budget  projectioas _m  500' OOO' 000 

Final  results - - '      '    •  ' 

So,  in  total,  instead  of  a  deficit  of  «**.300  000,()00  over  the  lOye^ 

.  ?^g!:^ril^re^ol^^!-^"^:^^^"^°^^'^^:^^  31,200,0^.000 

^''^S^ZS^^ipro^sir.u.r^^si^ni  (which  he    ^^^  3^  ^  ^ 

not  infrequently  amends  from  time  to  time) -    "^'^'^'•^ 

Final  amounts  enacted ' 


Final  amounts  enacted  exceeded  the  original  budget  proposals 

^^  "  'note  "-^Yn  "9 "of  "the "  io'  years  tiie  "final  amount  enacted 
exceeded  the  original  January  budget  proposal  for  the  year. 


39. 500, 000, 000 


a. 


Source:  Budget  documents. 

DEFENSE    AND    NONDEFENSE    NEW    OBLIGATIONAL 
AUTHORITY 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  the  House  will  act  on 
the  new  obligational  authority  budget 


rather  than  the  expenditure  budget  and 
that  a  higher  obligational  budget  fore- 
ordains a  higher  spending  budget,  I  in- 
clude a  table  of  obligational  authority 
for   each   year   since   the   end   of   the 


Korean  war.  It  shows  the  trends  of  ^at 
Congress  has  been  enacting — for  Bij^h 
national  defense  and  nondef ense  ^func- 
tions :  f , 


New  obligational  authority— Defense  and  nondefense 
(Administrative  budget  basis.    Rounded  amounts  used] 


Fiscal  year 


1953  enacted  (Korean  war  year). 


1954  enacted  (1st  post-Korean  year) - 

1955  enacted 

1956  enacted - 

1957  enacted. -- -- 

1958  enacted. 

1959  enacted. 

1960  enacted - 

1901  enacted - 

Increase  in  level  in  8  years,  1961  over  1954. 


National  defense 
functions 


Other  than  national 
defense 


$57,  298, 000, 000 


1962  enacted - 

1963  enacted - - - 

1964  enacted r"-,'nc^\:,'^y„'lV 

1965 enacted  plus  supplementals  to  come  (as  shown  in  1966  budget). 
1966  total  profwsed  (as  shown  in  1966  budget) 

Comparisons: 


1966  total  proposed  compared  to  1965  including  proposed  1965  supplementals. 
1966  compared  to  1964  enacted - - 


39,471, 
33, 656, 
35,903, 
41,344, 
40,448, 
45,517, 
44,  761. 
45,994, 


000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000.000 
000,000 
000,000 


$23, 010, 000, 000 


-1-6, 523, 000. 000 


52. 414. 000. 000 
64, 323. 000. 000 
53, 762. 000. 000 
52. 424. 000. 000 
51,129.000,000 


-1.295.000.000 
-2,633.000.000 


23,294, 
23,420, 
27,295, 
28,835. 
35, 897, 
35,848, 
34, 813, 
40,681, 


000,000 
000,000 
000.000 
000,000 
000,000 

000,000 

000,000 
000.000 


Total  new 

oblleational 

authorit^y 


$80, 308, 000, 000 


62,765,000,000 
67,076,000,000 
63,198,000,000 
70, 179, 000, 000 
76, 345, 000, 000 
81.365,000.000 
79.  574, 000, 000 
86,675,000.000 


-1-17.387.000,000 


-t-23,910,000,000 


40.448.000.000 
47.960.000.000 
47,341.000.000 
54. 838. 000. 000 
55,288.000.000 


+450.000.000 
+7.947.000.000 


82.862.000,000 

102,283,000,000 

101,103,000,000 

1  107,262.000.000 

« 106.417,000.000 


-845,000.000 
+5,314.000.000 


■  Includes  $5,978,000,000  proposed  as  supplementals  for  1965  '^  .\^„}^"<J,f^^;i__  -ron- 
» Includes  $3,205,000,000  for  tramsmlssion  later  m  session,  mostly  all  entailing  prop- 
ositions of  new  legislation. 


Source:  Budget  increments,  including  the  budget  for  1966. 


DEFENSE    AND    NONDEFENSE    SPENDING    AND   THE 
BUDGET  RESULTS 

Debate  on  the  direction  and  growth 
of  the  Federal  budget  in  recent  years 
has  centered  to  some  extent  on  the  rela- 
tive proportions  allocated  between  na- 
tional defense  and  nondefense  fimctions. 
The  impression  has  been  fairly  wide- 
spread that  defense  spending  has  prin- 
cipally accounted  for  the  rather  rapid 
rise  in  Federal  spending.  But  this  is 
not  the  case.  By  far  the  greater  in- 
crease, in  both  absolute  dollars  and  per- 
centagewise, has  been  in  the  nonde- 
fense areas  rather  than  national  defense 


although— and  this  is  worthy  of  note- 
in  the  last  4  or  5  years  the  proportion 
between  the  two  has  been  somewhat 
more  nearly  even.  I  think  we  might 
usefully  bring  the  picture  on  that  down 
to  date.  ... 

It  would,  I  think,  be  fair  to  start  with 
fiscal  1954.  The  Korean  war  had  just 
concluded.  During  the  following  years 
through  fiscal  1961,  which  ended  June 
30  1961,  the  level  of  national  defense 
spending  stood  virtually  still.  Nonde- 
fense spending  rose  rather  steadily.  The 
official  budget  expenditure  figures— I  am 
using  expenditures  rather  than  appro- 


priations— show  that  national  defense 
spending  rose  only  1  percent  from  fiscal 
1954  through  fiscal  1961,  whereas  non- 
defense  spending  increased  65  percent 
in  that  period. 

The  buildup  following  the  Berlin  crisis 
in  1961,  the  subsequent  emphasis  on  con- 
ventional and  limited  war  capability, 
and  the  acceleration  of  the  buildup  of 
our  intercontinental  baUistic  missUe 
force,  resulted  in  larger  appropriations 
for  defense  in  the  years  1961-65  and 
brought  about  a  more  nearly  balanced 
proportion    of    increased    spending    as 
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between  defense  and  nondefense  func-    these  buildups,  and  a  renewed  emphasis     alteration  in  these  ratios  as  indicated  in 
tions.     The   substantial   completion   of    on  domestic  programs,   indicates  some     the  following  table: 

Net  budget  receipts  and  net.hudget  expenditures  (the  traditional  administrative  budget),  fiscal  years  1964-66 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 


Fiscal  1953  (Korean  war  year) 

Fiscal  1954  (1st  post-Korea  year) 

Fiscal  1955 

Fiscal  195«') 

Fiscal  1957 

Fiscal  1958 

Fiscal  1959 

Fiscal  1960... 

Fiscal  19(51... 

8  years,  1954-61 

Fiscal  19ti2 

Fiscal  1963 

Fiscal  1964.... 

Fiscal  1965  (as  reestimated  in  1966  budget) 

4  year«,  1962-1965.  with  1965  still  an  estimate 

Fiscal  196t)  (the  budget  estunate,  January  1965) 

Comparisons: 

Fiscal  1966  compared  to  1964  actual 

Fiscal  1966  compared  to  current  reestiraate  for  1965 


Net  budget 
receipts 


$64,671 

64,420 
60,209 
67,850 
70,  .562 
68,550 
67,915 
77, 763 
77,659 


554, 928 


Net  budget  expenditures 


National 
defense 


-ISO.  442 

46, 986 
40,  695 
40,  723 
43. 360 
44.234 
46.  491 
45.  691 
47. 494 


355, 674 


81.409 
86.376 
89. 459 
91.200 


348,444 
•94,400 

+4,941 
+3,200 


51. 103 

52, 755 
54.182 
52,160 


210, 200 
51. 578 

-2.604 

-582 


Other  than 
national  defense 


Total 


$23, 678 

20.551 
23.694 
25, 501 
25,606 
27.135 
33. 851 
30,848 
34,021 


221,207 


36, 684 
39.887 
43, 5f)2 
45, 321 


165, 394 
48.109 

+4,607 
+2,788 


$74, 120 

67, 537 
64.389 
66.  224 
68,966 
71.369 
80, 342 
76,539 
81,515 


Budget 

surplus  (+) 
or  deficit  (-) 


-$9,449 

-3, 117 
-4,180 
+1,626 
+1.596 
-2,819 
-12,427 
+1,2'24 
-3,85« 


576, 881 


-21,953 


87,  787 
92, 642 
97,684 
97.481 


-6,378 
-6,266 
-8,2'28 
-6,281 


375, 594 
'99,687 

+2.003 
+2,206 


-27, 151 
-5.287 

-2,939 
-994 


•  As  with  all  budgets,  rests  on  many  assumptions  and  continpencies.  Principal 
assumptions  underlying  the  revenue  figure;  calendar  1965  ONP  of  $600,000,000,000  (up 
from  $622,300,000,000  in  1964):  personal  income  of  $520,000,000,000  (up  from  $491,400,000,- 
000  in  1964);  corporate  profits  before  taxes,  $61,000,000,000  (up  from  $57,200,000,000  in 
i964).  Also  assumes  various  legislation  for  cutting  excises  effective  July  1,  1965.  and 
enacting  various  user  charges— see  pp.  52-55  of  budget. 


-  As  with  oil  budgets,  rests  to  some  extent  on  various  proposed  new  legislation,  having 
the  effect  of  either  some  expenditure  reductions  or  some  increases. 

Source:  Budget  documents,  including  the  1966  budget  of  Jan.  25,  1965. 


THE    PUBLIC    DEBT 

A  word  about  the  matter  of  the  debt. 
The  bulk  of  our  steadily  rising  public 
debt  was  incurred  in  World  War  II,  but 
not  all  of  nt.  The  debt  necessarily  in- 
creases as  money  is  borrowed  from  the 


future  to  pay  for  some  of  our  current 
costs.  The  record  of  national  self-disci- 
pline and  restraint  in  this  respect  over 
the  last  35  years  is  something  less  than 
ideal  in  the  minds  of  many  people.    It 


will  be  necessary  in  this  session  to  again 
make  another  upward  adjustment  in  the 
$324  billion  debt  ceiling. 

I  include  a  recent  Treasury  statistical 
table  on  the  Federal  debt: 


Summary  of  direct  and  guaranteed  debt  on  significant  dates 
[Based  upon  statement  of  the  public  debt  punished  monthly;  consequently  all  figures  are  stated  as  of  the  end  of  a  month] 


Date 


Mar.  31, 1917 
Aug.  31, 1919 
Dec.  31,1930 


June 
Nov, 
Feb 


30,1940 
30,1941 
28,1946 
June  30.1946 
Apr.  30.1949 


Classification 


Prewar  debt- 

Highest  war  debt 

Lowest  postwar  debt. 


WORLD  WAR  I 


WORLD  WAJl  U 


Debt  preceding  defense  program 

Pre-Pearl  Harbor  debt 

Highest  war  debt 

Debt  at  end  of  year  in  which  hostilities  ceased. 
Lowest  postwar  debt ' 


SINCE  KOREA 


June  30,1950 
Dec.  31,1952 
Nov.  30, 1964 
Dec.  31.1963 
Nov.  30, 1964 
Dec.  31,1964 


Debt  at  time  of  opening  of  hostilities  in  Korea  (hostilities  began  June  24, 1950) . 


Total  debt  (including  interest-bearing  debt,  matured  debt  on  which  interest 
has  ceased,  and  debt  bearing  no  interest) 


Direct  debt 
(gross) 


$1,282,044,346.28 
26,596,701,648.01 
16,026,087,087.07 


42,967,531,037.68 

55, 039, 819. 926. 98 

279, 213. 558, 897. 10 

269,422,099,173.26 

251,530,468,254.82 


257,357,352,351.04 
267,391,15.5.979.65 

Highest  debt* 318,486.290,312.18 

Debt  a  year  ago ^... 309,346,845,059.17 

Debt  last  month 318,480.290.312. 18 

Debt  this  month _ _ _..!  317,940.472,718.38 


Guaranteed 
debt  1  a 


«  $.5, 529, 070, 6,55. 28 

6, 324,  (M8, 005. 28 

550,810,451.19 

476.384,859.30 

22,851,485.16 


19.503,033.97 

53, 969.  565.  31 

833.751.225.00 

741.796.72,5.00 

830.751,22.1.  (K) 
809.241.900.00 


Total  direct  and 
guaranteed  debt 


$1,282,044,346.28 
26,596,701,648.01 
16,026,087,087.07 


<  48. 496. 601, 692. 96 
61,363.867,932.  2t) 
279,  764, 369, 348.  29 
269,  S9N.  484. 032. 5<i 
251,5,53,319,739.98 


257, 376. 855, 3S5. 01 
267.445.125,544.96 
319.320.041.537.18 
310.  OSS,  641.  7S4. 17 
319.  320,  041,. W7.  IS 
318.749.  714, 61H.  38 


Per  capita  • 


$12.36 
250.18 
129.66 


367rfl8 

458,47 

1,9S9.75 

1,908.79 

1,690.29 


1,696.74 

1,687.90 

'  1, 654. 18 

'  1,625.13 

:  1,6.54.18 
'  1,647.70 


'  Docs  not  include  securities  owned  by  the  Treasury.  «  Represents  the  highest  point  of  the  debt  at  the  end  of  any  month.    The  highest 

» Includes  outstanding  matured  principal  of  guaranteed  de!)t  of  U.S.  Government  point  of  the  del>t  on  any  day  was  on  Dec.  30,  1964,  wlien  the  debt  was  as  f()llows: 

agencies  for  which  cash  to  make  payment  is  held  by  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  t^.     ^  ,  u.,           %                                                                                      ....  o., 

In  the  general  fund  balance.  Direct  debt  (jiross) .$31S.979.s.16, 1.%.27 

'  Based  upon  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Guaranteed  debt  of  U.b.  Government  agencies. 809.949, 100.00 

4  Revised  ' '     ~~ 

«  Represents  the  lowest  point  of  the  debt  at  the  end  of  any  month  foUowing  Worid  Total_    direct     and     guaranteed     debt      (includes 

War  II.    The  lowest  point  of  the  debt  on  any  day  following  that  war  was  on  June  27,  $28o,900,.b9. 30  not  sunject  to  statutory  limitation)..    319. 789. 78.5, 2.Tt).2< 

m9,  when  the  debt  was  as  follows:  7  Subject  to  revision. 

Direct  debt  (eros.s) $251,245,889,059.02 

Guaranteed  debt  of  U.S.  Government  agencies 23,876,001.12  ^ 

Total  direct  and  guaranteed  debt 251,269,765,060.14 

CONCLUSION                              forts  in  the  direction  of  economy.    They    ences  here  I  do  not  recall  a  budget  so 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  heartily  commend  the    have  labored  long  and  mightily  and  with     classically  put  together.    Good  budgeting 

President  and  his  associates  for  their  ef-     considerable  profit.  In  all  my  experi-     involves  the  hard  necessities  of  choice. 
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It  involves  doing  some  painful  and  un- 
DODular  things.  You  can  save  some 
money  by  hacking  at  the  branches  but  a 
good  deal  more  by  hacking  at  the  roots. 
I  cannot  recall  a  year  in  which  such  a 
broadly  based,  vigorous  "selection  out" 
screening  was  applied  by  the  President 
to  the  budget.  .       ..    , 

And  he  unequivocally  promises  to  keep 
at  the  business  of  weeding  out  the  less 
essential  items  and  getting  a  dollar's 
value  for  a  dollar  spent. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  does 
not  of  course,  process  all  of  the  budget 
but' so  far  as  it  is  our  province  we  intend 
wholehearted  cooperation  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  leadership  to  the  end  that 
his  budget  recommendations  are  fully 
considered  and  disposed  of  fairly  and 
expeditiously. 

We  welcome  any  constructive  sugges- 
tions from  any  Member  of  the  House  or 
anyone  else.  In  the  spirit  of  the  Presi- 
dent's announced  determination  to  dis- 
pense with  every  nonessential,  we  espe- 
cially invite  specific  suggestions.  We  do 
not  know  all  the  answers.  We  shall  be 
diligent  but  likely  less  than  perfect. 

We  begin  hearings   on   the   general 
budget  on  Thursday  and  will  shortly  de- 
velop a  schedule  of  hearings  and  report- 
ing dates  for  the  various  appropriation 
bUls. 

CCC  SUPPLEMENTAL  ESTIMATE 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  digress  for  a  moment  to  make 
reference  to  an  earlier  colloquy  today 
with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
FiNDLEYl.  He  raised  a  question  as  to  a 
one-billion-and-six-hundred  or  seven- 
hundred-million-dollar  appropriation 
bill  which  is  scheduled  to  be  on  the  floor 
tomorrow  involving  restoring  the  impair- 
ment of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  Most  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  somewhat  familiar 
with  this  matter,  but  at  a  later  point  in 
the  Record  I  shall  insert  a  further  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  item  so  that  all 
IMembers  will  know  more  precisely  what 
will  be  before  us  tomorrow  when  we  take 
up  the  bill.  The  Record,  of  course,  will 
be  available  at  about  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  my 
colleagues  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  will  want  to  cooperate  in 
giving  essential  information  to  Members 
who  are  interested. 

On  Thursday  last,  the  House  made  it 
in  order  to  consider  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture tomorrow.  Tuesday,  January  26. 
This  request,  in  the  total  amount  of  Sl,- 
742,209,000,  was  received  by  the  House 
on  JanuaiT  19,  1965,  and  printed  as 
House  Document  No.  59. 

In  view  of  the  urgency  of  this  matter 
and  the  speed  with  which  it  must  be 
handled,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  give 
members  the  usual  3  days  to  review 
^  the  bill  and  report  in  advance  of  floor 
action.  The  record  of  the  hearings  will 
not  be  ready  for  final  printing  until  to- 
night. 

In  order  that  Members  may  have  as 
much  advance  information  as  possible, 
and  in  line  with  my  colloquy  earlier  today 


with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  discuss  the  pending 
request  briefly. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
was  created  by  Congress  in  1933  to  assist 
in  maintaining  farm  income  at  a  level 
comparable  to  labor  and  industry  and 
thereby  stabilize  the  purchasing  power 
of  this  basic  segment  of  our  national 
economy  upon  which  all  others  are  de- 
pendent. The  Corporation  is  charged 
with  the  mandatory  responsibility  of  sup- 
porting prices  for  the  six  basics— wheat, 
corn,  cotton,  peanuts,  rice,  and  tobacco— 
as  well  as  wool,  mohair,  certain  feed 
grains,  milk,  butterfat.  honey,  and  tung 
nuts.  For  certain  other  commodities 
price  supports  are  permissive,  such  as 
cottonseed,  flaxseed,  soybeans,  dry  edible 
beans,  and  crude  pine  gum. 

In  recent  years,  the  Corporation  has 
also  been  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  financing  many  other  programs  not 
directly  related  to  its  price  support  ac- 
tivities and  not  originally  contemplated 
when  the  Corporation  was  created.  The 
larger  and  more  expensive  programs  are 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement, 
Public  Law  480,  and  bartered  materials 
for  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

To  finance  these  numerous  activities, 
the  Corporation  has  a  borrowing  au- 
thority of  $14.5  billion.  As  of  January 
20  1965,  all  but  $54  million  of  this  was 
committed  and  the  Corporation  is  vir- 
tually unable  to  continue  operations. 

The  Corporation  has  three  possible 
methods  of  obtaining  additional  funds 
for  operating  purposes:  First,  by  sellmg 
commodities  to  which  it  has  title;  second, 
through  congressional  approval  to  in- 
crease its  borrowing  authority;  or  third, 
by  an  appropriation  to  restore  capital 
impainnent. 

For  the  Corporation  to  attempt  to  ob- 
tain operating  funds  by  suddenly  placing 
its  commodities  on  domestic  and  world 
markets  would  be  disastrous.  Also,  it 
does  not  seem  practicable  to  undertake 
to  pass  legislation  to  increase  its  bor- 
rowing authority  this  early  in  the  session. 
The  only  feasible  means  to  meet  this 
need  expeditiously,  therefore,  is  to  ap- 
prove a  supplemental  appropriation  at 

this  time. 

Failure  to  provide  additional  funds  to 
the  Corporation  would  result  in  a  com- 
plete breakdown  in  our  price  support 
mechanism,  with  serious  consequences 
to  the  economy  of  our  entire  Nation.  It 
is  imperative,  therefore,  that  immediate 
action  be  taken  to  restore  funds  to  the 
Corporation  to  continue  its  operations 
during  the  balance  of  the  current  fiscal 
year. 


THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  asked 
for  this  time  in  order  to  proceed  with 
the  further  discussion  of  the  budget. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  my  distin- 
guished chairman  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  committee  to  expedite  this  work  to 
get  the  budgets  passed  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. But  in  doing  so,  we  must  give 
careful  consideration  to  each  and  every 
item.  I  think  it  should  always  be  re- 
membered, Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Con- 
stitution places  upon  the  Congress  the 
responsibility  of  appropriations  and 
budgets  and  that  the  Budget  Bureau 
can  recommend  to  the  President  what  we 
shall  consider.  But  we  are  not  bound 
by  those  recommendations.  They  can 
and  should  make  recommendations  but 
it  is  our  responsibility  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  handle  the  appropriations 
and  that  starts  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

First.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question  and  then  to  try  to  answer  it^ 
Is  the  budget  below  $100  billion? 
On  the  face  of  the  matter  alone,  but 
especially  because  of  all  the  advance 
press  buildup  of  the  struggle  to  keep 
this  budget  below  $100  billion,  let  me  try 
to  dispel  the  persistent  myth  that  the 
budget  has  been  held  below  $100  billion. 
It  has  not  been,  and  all  one  has  to  do 
is  turn  to  page  15  of  the  message  where 
the  President  says: 

This  budget  includes  new  obligational  au- 
thority for  1966  of  $106.4  billion  in  the  ad- 
ministrative budget. 

Anyone  knows  that  if  the  Goverrunent 
makes  obligations  it  must  honor  them — 
which  in  simple  language  means  spend 
money  to  pay  for  them. 

This  is  the  third,  or  perhaps  fourth 
year  the  obligational  budget  requested 
has  been  above  $100  billion.  What  dif- 
ference does  it  make  to  the  taxpayer  in 
the  long  run  as  to  just  when  actual 
spending  crosses  the  $100  bilUon  mark— 
or  how  many  bookkeeping  gimmicks  are 
used  to  delude  by  keeping  the  expendi- 
ture figure  from  going  over  $100  billion. 
The  end  result  is  imavoidable. 

Furthermore,  this  budget  says  that  in 
this  session  the  President  expects  to  ask 
for  $6  billion  in  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  current  year  1965  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $106.4  billion  for  fiscal  1966 — 
in  other  words,  a  total  of  $112.4  billion 
authority,  in  this  session  alone,  to  make 
expenditure  commitments.  Page  38  of 
today's  budget  says  that  so  far.  $101.3 
billion  of  new  obligational  authority  has 
actually  been  enacted  by  Congress  for 
this  year.  So,  the  President  is  really 
asking,  in  this  session,  to  enact  obliga- 
tional authority  of  $11.1  billion  above 
what  was  done  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  I  cannot  recall  such  a  large  in- 
crease in  any  peacetime  budget. 

As  to  any  bookkeeping  gimmicks,  if 
there  are  any  in  the  budget  we  ought  to 
root  them  out  and  examine  them  for 
what  they  are. 

When  are  we  going  to  redeem  the 
pledge? 

In  the  tax  cut  bill  last  year,  Congress 
gave  a  pledge  to  the  American  people — 
it  was  the  Democratic  majority  that 
wrote  the  pledge  and  voted  it  in  the  bill- 
that  the  increased  revenues  expected  to 
come  into  the  Treasury  would  first— I 
emphasize  the  word  "first"— would  first 
be  used  to  eliminate  the  budget  deficit 
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and  then  to  reduce  the  public  debt.  And 
the  President  agreed  when  he  signed  the 
bill. 

It  takes  only  a  minute  to  find  the  fig- 
ures in  this  budget  to  prove  that  the 
President  evidently  wants  to  break  with 
the  promise  or  at  least  rearrange  it. 
Look  at  page  30  of  the  budget  where  he 
says  the  larger  revenues  now  coming 
into  the  Treasury 'have  a  potential  for, 
in  this  order — 

Necessary  increase  in  Federal  expend- 
itures; 

Reduction  in  taxfes ;  and 

Reductions  in  the  public  debt. 

But.  he  adds  that  "no  one  of  these 
goals  is  paramount  at  all  times." 

In  today's  budget  larger  revenues  are 
anticipated  but,  contrary  to  the  explicit 
promise,  spending  increases  and  tax  re- 
ductions get  priority.  This  budget  hard- 
ly pays  lipservice  to  the  promise.  The 
deficit  gets  only  minor  relief  and  the  na- 
tional debt  goes  up  by  S5.6  billion. 

UNBROKEN    RECORD    OF    DEFICITS 

This  budget,  with  a  deficit  projection 
of  $5.3  billion,  is  the  fifth  straight  defi- 
cit— we  have  had  one  every  year  since 
President  Eisenhower  left  oflBce — a  total 
of  S32.4  billion  in  the  fiscal  years  1962-66. 
Yet  the  President  likes  to  characterize 
his  administration  as  prudent. 

Do  they  really  ever  expect  or  intend 
to  restore  fiscal  responsibility  when  they 
advocate  going  deeper  into  debt  in  times 
of  record  national  prosperity? 

The  President  says  this  budget  marks 
continued  progress  on  the  path  toward 
a  balanced  budget.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
mighty  slow  pace  along  a  mighty  long 
path. 

MORE     FEDERAL     EMPLOYEES 26,680     MORE 

A  much  publicized  feature  of  the  Pres- 
ident's program — one  the  President 
himself  seemed  to  be  quite  interested 
in — was  to  trim  the  number  of  Federal 
employees.  I  expect  the  average  Ameri- 
can has  the^Hnpression  the  agencies  are 
dropping  them  from  the  rolls  right  and 
left. 

Page  376  of  today's  budget  shows  that 
while  they  plan  to  drop  some  from  the 
defense  agencies,  they  want  to  add  some 
45,000  more  in  civilian  agencies. 

It  would  represent  about  154,000  more 
than  were  on  the  roll  when  President 
Eisenhower  left  ofiBce. 

I  am  certain  the  committees  will  want 
to  take  a  good  hard  look  at  these  requests. 

CONGRESS  MUST  MEBTT  ITS  RESPONSIBILITIES 

I  hope  we  do  not  yield  to  all  the 
blandishments  of  bureaucracy.  The  ap- 
petite to  expand  cannot  be  satisfied. 

I  hope  the  majority  does  not  dust  off 
the  rubber  stamps  of  the  1930's. 

I  hope  the  majority  refuses  to  take 
all  these  requests  at  face  value  and  gives 
every  one  of  them  a  thorough  examina- 
tion. 

I  hope  we  can  find  solid  ways  to  fur- 
ther economize — at  least  of  the  magni- 
tude we  were  able  to  in  the  last  two  ses- 
sions when  we  cut  about  $10.5  billion 
from  the  appropriations  actually  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  very  Interested  in 
the  point  you  make  on  the  deficiency  re- 
quests that  will  total  $5,978  billion,  which 
makes  the  total  new  obligational  author- 
ity for  1965  $107.3  billion.  On  page  15 
of  the  report  the  President  shows  that 
that  is  the  figure  and  then  the  report 
has  his  $106.4  billion  for  1966,  which 
makes  it  look  like  his  requests  for  1966 
are  a  little  bit  lower. 

I  remember  last  year  when  the  budget 
was  presented  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  some  others  pointed  out  that 
we  felt  there  were  bound  to  be  deficiencies 
and  that  the  budget  was  presented  in 
such  a  way  as  to  disguise  this  fact.  Now, 
sure  enough,  this  has  turned  out  to  be 
correct.  It  is  a  $6  billion  deficiency. 
Could  we  look  at  this  budget  and  can 
your  committee  do  so  to  ferret  out  the 
hidden  deficiencies?  I  hope  you  will 
look  at  this  budget  of  $106.4  billion  of 
requests  to  see  what  you  think  the  real 
deficiencies  will  come  to  next  year.  I  ask 
that  because  I  suspect  not  only  is  this  a 
request  for  $112.4  billion,  $106.4  plus  the 
$6  billion  deficiency,  but  it  also  has  in- 
herent in  it  probably  another  $6  or  $7 
billion  of  deficiencies  that  are  going  to 
occur  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
quite  right.  Of  course,  we  shall  look  for 
these  areas  where  we  may  be  called  upon 
for  deficiencies.  It  is  rather  interesting 
that  before  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions is  actually  organized  in  this  session 
of  Congress  we  have  a  deficiency  or  a 
supplemental  request  here  for  $1.4  bil- 
lion. A  part  of  that  is  to  come  up  to- 
morrow for  a  program  which  we  under- 
stood was  going  to  save  money,  but  now 
we  find  that  program  which  was  going  to 
save  money  costs  considerably  more 
money.  I  am  talking  about  the  cotton 
program  which  will  be  discussed  to- 
morrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
impact  of  the  Federal  budget  in  the  na- 
tional and  world  economies  no  longer 
permits  it  to  be  judged  in  simple  or  iso- 
lated terms.  By  every  realistic  test  the 
1966  budget  is  fiscally  responsible  beyond 
any  doubt. 

This  budget  meets  the  Nation's  basic 
needs — for  defense,  for  space  research, 
for  international  representation,  and  for 
economic  assistance. 

This  budget  awakens  us  to  the  fact 
that  our  national  strength  lies  in  our 
people — and  that  investment  in  them 
promises  high  dividends  in  economic 
growth  which  is  the  source  of  fiscal 
strength. 

This  budget  shows  concern  with  the 
continued  improvement  in  the  equity,  ef- 
ficiency, and  flexibility  of  the  tax  sys- 
tem— both  as  an  end  in  itself  and  for  the 
effect  which  it  has  for  encouraging 
sound  economic  growth. 

This  budget  shows  sensitivity  to  the 
current  state  of  the  economy  by  offer- 
ing continued  economic  stimulus  on  an 
adequate  but  not  excessive  scale. 

This  budget  offers  continued  improve- 
ment in  the  vital  balance-of -payments 
position  with  nearly  a  $400  million  re- 
duction in  payments  abroad  by  Federal 


agencies  carrying  out  vital  responsibili- 
ties overseas. 

This  budget  continues  the  progress  to- 
ward fiscal  balance  with  a  $1  billion  re- 
duction in  the  deficit — the  third  con- 
secutive year  of  reduction  and  the  low- 
est deficit  in  5  years,  despite  the  effect  of 
tax  cuts  totaling  over  $A\<2  billion. 

This  budget  demonstrates  continued 
control  over  the  growth  in  Federal  ex- 
penditures with  an  increase  of  only  $2 
billion  over  the  2-year  period  1964-66— 
the  second  lowest  2-year  increase  in  the 
past  decade. 

Thus,  from  every  angle,  the  1966  budg- 
et shows  evidence  of  a  solid  understand- 
ing of  the  sources  of  fiscal  strength,  of 
the  uses  and  purposes  of  fiscal  power, 
and  the  true  spirit  of  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
the  President  has  demonstrated  that  it 
is  possible  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
be  both  responsive  and  responsible — re- 
sponsive to  the  Nation's  needs  and  re- 
sponsible to  the  taxpayer. 

The  budget  we  have  just  received  pro- 
vides greatly  needed  increases  for  pro- 
grams of  education,  health,  manpower, 
and  training,  economic  opportunity,  and 
urban  development  that  are  aimed  at 
stimulating  improvements  in  the  life  of 
all  our  people. 

But,  the  budget  also  proposes  to  make 
these  increases  in  a  selective  and  respon- 
sible manner — and  at  a  pace  consistent 
with  growth  in  our  ability  to  pay.  In  this 
way,  progress  toward  a  balanced  budget 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  see  from  the 
budget  that  the  President  understands 
that  encouragement  of  private  and  State 
and  local  activities  deserves  emphasis 
along  with  improvements  in  Federal  ac- 
tivities and  functions.  The  excise  tax 
cut  will  leave  an  additional  $l'/2  billion 
in  the  hands  of  individuals  and  business 
firms  to  be  spent  as  they  see  fit.  At  the 
same  time,  aids  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments will  rise  by  over  $2  billion  to 
record  levels. 

These  facts  amply  demonstrate  the 
President's  concern  with  the  Nation's 
needs  wherever  they  exist  and  his  desire 
that  they  be  solved  by  means  that  are 
appropriate. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bal- 
anced budget  has  come  a  step  closer  un- 
der President  Johnson's  1966  budget. 
The  President  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
being  fiscally  responsible  as  well  as  com- 
passionate for  the  aged,  the  needy,  and 
the  underprivileged. 

The  expected  deficit  of  $5.3  billion  for 
1966  will  be  the  sriiallest  deficit  in  the 
past  5  years.  At  the  same  time,  this  is 
a  stimulative  budget  for  the  Nations 
economy.  The  combination  of  tax  and 
expenditure  proposals  can  only  result  in 
continued  economic  growth,  higher  per- 
sonal incomes,  and  increased  employ- 
ment. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
tells  us  that  a  balanced  budget  may  be 
possible  2  or  3  years  from  now — without 
starving  our  public  needs,  and  even  with 
a  cut  in  excise  taxes. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  should  wel- 
come this  budget  as  a  sign  of  solid  eco- 
nomic strength  and  good  fiscal  policy.   It 
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Is  good  news  for  the  American  people  and 
for  every  nation  whose  security  and  fu- 
ture is  linked  to  our  own. 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  Government  today  is  asked  to  serve 
our  country  on  a  scale  without  precedent. 
Our  people  have  urgent  needs — for 
more  and  better  public  services,  better 
economic  and  cultural  opportunities,  and 
a  better  environment. 

Our  State  and  local  governments  need 
assistance  in  meeting  their  traditional 
responsibilities. 

Our  Nation  needs  the  strongest  na- 
tional defense  that  we  can  provide. 

Our  society  needs  to  be  sure  that 
growth  produces  not  just  quantity  of 
abundance,  but  quaUty  as  well. 

These  are  the  tests  by  which  we  should 
judge  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1966.  President  Johnson  himself 
has  told  us  that  it  is  a  budget  of  pri- 
orities. That  is  what  a  budget  should 
be.  It  cannot  do  everything  at  once,  but 
it  can  show  us  what  needs  to  be  done 
first  and  foremost,  within  our  means. 

This  is  a  reasonable,  constructive 
budget.  We  owe  it  to  the  President  to 
consider  it  on  a  reasonable  and  construc- 
tive basis. 

We  will  not  agree  with  every  detail, 
and  the  President  does  not  expect  us  to. 
But  if  we  do  our  part  as  well  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  done  his  part,  this  budget  can 
be  the  basis  for  the  most  constructive 
Congress  of  this  generation. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  gives  us  a  program  for 
continued  national  prosperity  and 
growth. 

During  the  past  4  years,  we  have  en- 
joyed an  average  rate  of  economic 
growth  of  over  5  percent.  Unemploy- 
ment hafe  dropped  from  7  percent  of  the 
labor  force  in  early  1961  to  about  5  per- 
cent today.  We  must  continue  this  un- 
precedented economic  advance. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  our  economy 
was  moving  erratically  along  a  path  of 
retarded  growth,  accompanied  by  the 
monetary  and  social  costs  of  widespread 
unemployment.  Many  had  to  forgo  op- 
portunities because  of  reduced  incomes, 
while  others  felt  the  hea\T  hand  of  un- 
employment. I  need  not  chronicle  the 
hardship  and  loss  of  self-esteem  which 
result  from  inability  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  one's  own  family. 

The  1966  budget  contains  many  meas- 
ures to  avert  the  dire  consequences  of 
inadequate  growth.  All  of  them  follow 
the  pattern— so  evident  under  President 
Johnson — of  reliance  on  a  dynamic  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  economy.  One  impor- 
tant example  is  the  proposed  $1%  billion 
cut  in  excise  taxes,  which  will  transfer 
additional  buying  power  to  consumers 
and  businesses. 

In  sum,  it  is  essential  that  we  continue 
to  promote  national  prosperity  and 
economic  growth.  This  budget  will  do 
that. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  1966  budget  which  President 
Johnson  has  submitted  to  us  today  pre- 
sents a  forward-looking  program  which 
provides  generously  for  many  of  the 
needs  of  our  people.  In  addition  to  many 
existing  activities,  it  proposes  several 
new  programs  which  represent  a  noble 
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begirming  toward  the  realization  of  the 
Great  Society  which  will  benefit  all 
Americans. 

In  reviewing  the  1966  budget,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  President  has  applied  a 
critical  hand  in  weeding  out  many  less 
urgent  but  costly  Government  activities. 
These  cost  reductions,  led  by  the  out- 
standing performance  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  have  saved  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  several  billion  dollars  in  the 
past  year — including  $31/2  billion  last 
year— and  have  made  it  possible  to  carry 
out  many  urgent  activities  that  otherwise 
might  have  had  to  be  postponed.  This 
budget  is  a  vivid  example  of  what  can 
be  done  to  eliminate  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency in  Government. 

The  1966  budget  also  refiects  the  Pres- 
ident's promise  to  maintain  strict  control 
over   the   level  of  civilian  employment 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   It  is  apparent  from  this  budget 
that  President  Johnson  feels  as  strongly 
as  we  in  Congress — and,  I  am  sure,  most 
of  the  American  people — feel  that  there 
should  be  enough  Government  workers 
to  carry  out  the  essential  activities  re- 
quired of  our  Government,  but  that  there 
should  be  no  more  than  are  needed.    In 
spite  of  the  growth  in  certain  existing 
programs  and  in  spite  of  additional  pro- 
grams proposed  for  the  first  time,  Presi- 
dent Johnson   has  pointed  out   in  his 
budget  that  Federal  civilian  employment 
will  grow  at  only  about  1  percent— far 
less  than  the  population.  State  and  local 
government  employment,  or  total  civilian 
employment.    This  is  not  only  a  credit 
to  the  President  and  his  department  and 
agency  heads  for  maintaining  strict  eni- 
ployment  controls  but  it  is  also  a  credit 
to  the  Government  employees  whose  in- 
creased productivity  contributes  heavily 
to  the  results. 

There  is  ample  evidence  throughout 
the  1966  budget  that  cost  consciousness 
was  given  heavy  weight  in  the  President's 
forward-looking  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bke  the  direction  of  this 
budget.  Foreign  aid  and  foreign  ex- 
penditures have  been  deemphasized  and 
higher  priorities  are  given  to  projects  of 
importance  in  the  United  States.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Appalachia  program  has 
been     pinpointed     in     the     President's 

'^^^set. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  quality  of  its  proposals  in  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1966. 

They  guarantee  the  continued  supe- 
riority of  our  Armed  Forces  while  demon- 
strating our  commitment  to  world  peace 
and  prosperity.  As  the  richest  nation  in 
the  world,  we  must  both  see  to  our  re- 
sponsibilities abroad  and  heed  the  pleas 
of  our  less  fortunate  people  here  at  home. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  is  its  accent  on  human 
needs.  Health,  labor,  welfare,  and  edu- 
cation programs  alone  will  increase  by 
$6^/2  billion  over  1965.  Including  housing 
and  community  development,  these  pro- 
grams amounted  to  about  15  percent  of 
total  Federal  outlays  only  10  years  ago; 
today,  they  account  for  nearly  30  percent 
of  all  Federal  payments. 

This  budget  recognizes  that  no  nation 
can  achieve  greatness  except  by  building 

f 


its  human  resources,  and  building  them 
well. 

Our  objective  is  to  stop  the  appalling 
costs  resulting  from  poverty  and  unem- 
ployment. Last  year  alone,  the  Nation 
lost  more  than  $25  billion  in  potential 
output  due  to  our  failure  to  provide  pro- 
ductive employment  for  more  of  our 
workers.  We  want  to  guarantee  that  all 
Americans  have  the  opportunity  to  share 
in  national  prosperity  and  well-beirig. 
Prosperity  and  individual  fulfillment 
ought  to  become  more  than  mere  words 
to  the  one-fifth  of  the  Nation  living  in 
poverty. 

This  budget  sets  us  on  the  right  course. 
The  Nation  will  be  watching  to  see  how 
we  respond. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1966 
budget  which  President  Johnson  has  sub- 
mitted to  us  today  is  a  prudent  budget, 
one  that  is  not  extravagant  nor  wasteful 
of  the  Nation's  resources.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  this  budget  was  pre- 
pared with  more  than  merely  efficiency 
and  economy  in  mind.  Throughout  the 
entire  budget,  it  is  evident  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  given  careful  consideration  to 
the  need  for  the  economic  stimulus  neces- 
sary to  help  promote  economic  strength 
and  progress.  It  is  also  evident  that 
President  Johnson,  in  preparing  his  1966 
budget,  has  kept  in  mind  the  need  to  move 
toward  a  balanced  budget. 

The  financial  pages  of  our  daily  news- 
papers and  trade  journals  are  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  overwhelming  success  of  the 
recent  tax  cut  which  was  enacted  last 
year.  Our  gross  national  product  con- 
tinues to  move  up  rapidly,  personal  in- 
comes have  grown  substantially,  and 
private  consumption  and  investment 
have  responded  favorably  to  the  stimulus 
provided. 

The  1966  budget  now  proposes  to  rein- 
force the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  by  revis- 
ing and  adjusting  excise  taxes.  As  Presi- 
dent Johnson  well  recognizes,  in  addition 
to  improving  the  tax  system,  these 
recommended  changes  will  further 
greatly  increase  private  purchasing 
power  and  stimulate  growth  in  the 
economy. 

The  stimulus  to  economic  growth  pro- 
vided by  the  1966  budget  is  not  limited 
to  the  revenue  side,  however.  Govern- 
ment expenditures,  on  an  administrative 
and  cash  budget  basis  as  well  as  on  a  na- 
tional income  basis,  will  increase  in  1966 
over  1965.  Many  of  the  expenditure  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  reinforce  private 
consumption  and  investment.  For  exam- 
ple such  programs  as  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  benefits,  unemployment 
compensation,  veterans  benefits,  public 
assistance  grants,  and  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  all  help  to  rein- 
force the  purchasing  power  of  other  sec- 
tors of  the  economy. 

Another  example  of  how  the  1966 
budget  will  help  stimulate  the  economic 
growth  and  progress  is  the  billions  of 
dollars  of  Federal  expenditures  of  an  in- 
vestment nature.  These  expenditures 
for  investment  in  physical  and  human  re- 
sources are  an  important  factor  in  the 
continued  economic  growth  of  our  eco- 
nomy and  are  essential  for  achieving  a 
higher  rate  of  economic  growth  in  the 
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future,  as  well.    As  pointed  out  in  the 
1966  budget: 

Of  the  total  Federal  cash  payments  to  the 
public  estimated  for  1966.  about  $14.9  billion 
or  11.7  percent  are  for  activities  (outside  of 
defense  and  space)  which — directly  or  in- 
directly— will  increase  physical  assets  and 
otherwise  promote  productivity  and  economic 
growth. 

In  spite  of  increased  budget  expendi- 
tures and  the  estimated  excess  of  Federal 
payments  over  receipts,  the  President's 
1966  budget  is  mindful  of  the  necessity 
to  maintain  price  stability  along  with 
economic  growth.  As  with  the  past  sev- 
eral budgets,  it  is  apparent  that  the  1966 
budget  can  and  will  provide  an  economic 
stimulus  without  leading  to  price  in- 
stability. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  1966  budget  represents  a 
high  water  mark  in  the  history  of  re- 
sponsible government. 

It  meets  head  on  the  important  chal- 
lenges which  confront  our  Nation.  For 
example,  through  the  programs  proposed 
in  the  budget  we  will:  greatly  increase 
our  attack  on  poverty  in  the  United 
States;  increase  education  assistance  by 
75  percent;  provide  more  and  better 
health  care  for  our  citizens,  particularly 
our  children  and  the  elderly;  and  make 
our  cities  better  places  in  which  to  live. 

Responsible  government  also  requires 
that  we  meet  our  needs  at  costs  which  we. 
as  a  nation,  can  afford.  The  1966  budget 
meets  this  criterion  by  holding  adminis- 
trative budget  expenditures  below  $100 
billion  for  the  second  year  in  succes- 
sion— although  increases  in  fixed  com- 
mitments would  indicate  that  this  was 
impossible;  and  providing  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  deficit  for  the  second  straight 
year  as  our  economy  continues  to  grow 
and  move  us  toward  a  balanced  budget. 

The  1966  budget  is  the  essence  of  re- 
sponsible governinent.  It  meets  the 
needs  of  our  people  well.  It  meets  them 
without  overburdening  our  resources. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
budget  for  1966  which  President  John- 
son has  submitted  to  us  today  recognizes 
fully  the  accelerating  pace  of  growth  and 
change  which  in  recent  years  has  led  to 
increasing  demands  for  services  from 
the  Federal  Government.  However,  in 
spite  of  all  the  criticism  about  the  size 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
growth  of  the  Federal  budget  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  some  of  the  relative 
comparisons  involved. 

In  1966,  Federal  administrative  budget 
expenditures  are  estimated  to  be  $99.7 
billion.  In  the  decade  ending  with  fiscal 
1966,  Federal  expenditures  will  have  in- 
creased by  an  estimated  50  percent. 
Over  the  same  period,  however,  the  gross 
national  product  will  have  risen  over 
60  percent.  While  Federal  expenditures 
rose  as  a  proportion  of  the  GNP  during 
the  first  part  of  this  10-year  period,  they 
are  now  falling  for  the  third  year  in  a 
row  and  in  1966  will  drop  to  less  than  15 
percent,  the  lowest  ratio  in  15  years. 

On  a  national  income  basis,  the  same 
trend  is  also  evident.  As  seen  from  the 
1966  budget  document,  Federal  pur- 
chases of  goods  and  services  were  11.1 
percent  of  the  GNP  in  1956.  In  1966  they 
are  estimated  to  be  about  10  percent,  also 


the  lowest  proportion  of  the  past  15 
years.  In  other  words,  despite  a  growing 
economy,  a  growing  population,  and  a 
growing  budget,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's direct  share  of  the  Nation's  total 
output  of  goods  and  services  is  declining. 
Moreover,  while  Federal  purchases  of 
goods  and  services  will  increase  by  less 
than  $1  billion  in  1966  over  1965,  State 
and  local  governments  will  probably -In- 
crease its  direct  purchases  of  goods  and 
services  by  a  considerably  greater 
amount  in  1966.  With  a  continuing 
pressure  at  the  local  level  for  increased 
public  services,  present  indications  are 
that  State  and  local  governments  will 
continue  to  increase  their  direct  pur- 
chases of  goods  and  services  by  at  least 
and  possibly  more  than  the  $3  to 
$5  billion  by  which  they  have  been  in- 
creasing in  recent  years. 

We  have  here  in  the  budget  submitted 
to  us  today  a  financial  plan  which  pro- 
vides for  many  of  the  needs  of  our  peo- 
ple. It  has  been  prepared  with  careful 
forethought  and  consideration  of  econ- 
omy and  eflaciency.  While  it  provides  for 
some  increase  in  total  expenditures,  these 
increases  have  been  carefully  weighed 
against  the  costs  involved. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  is  a  budget  neither  extravagant 
nor  parsimonious,  neither  wasteful  nor 
plnchpenny.  From  behind  all  the  com- 
plex figures,  this  document  emerges 
clearly  as  a  people's  budget.  It  is  a  plan 
keyed  to  the  needs  of  all  our  people. 

It  is  a  budget  that  recognizes  that  a 
dollar  well  spent  will  bring  far  more 
than  a  dollar  value  in  return,  to  the  Na- 
tion, the  State,  the  local  community. 

The  President's  emphasis  on  health 
and  education  and  aid  to  the  needy  Is 
not  only  heartwarming  and  reassuring 
for  its  humanism,  but  it  is  also  a  re- 
minder to  us  that  this  is  an  investment 
for  all  of  us,  every  one  of  us,  in  the  fu- 
ture greatness  of  America.  This  is  an 
investment  that  makes  hardrock  eco- 
nomic sense. 

Our  human  resources  are  our  most 
valuable  asset,  and  no  segment  of  it 
should  remain  fallow.  These  35  million 
people,  who  represent  a  vast  untapped 
vein  of  economic  wealth,  should  not  re- 
main unproductive  because  of  lack  of 
opportunity  to  develop  their  skills  and 
capabilities.  And  this  budget  reaches 
out  far  to  embrace  many  of  the  Nation's 
35  million  poverty-ridden  people  with 
an  offer  to  help  them  get  on  their  feet, 
to  get  the  coimtry  rolling  with  gathering 
speed  toward  a  full,  no-unemployment 
economy. 

The  people  of  the  West,  in  particular 
my  own  district,  will  be  gratified  at  the 
proper  recognition  of  the  need  for  in- 
vestments in  multipurpose  river  struc- 
tures. The  calamity,  which  was  the 
December  1964  flood,  teaches  us  again 
the  wisdom  of  investing  our  resources  in 
preventative  flood  control  structures 
rather  than  squandering  them  in  repair- 
ing the  frequently  avoidable  damage 
both  to  property  and,  even  more  impor- 
tant, preventing  the  loss  of  life  and  the 
destruction  of  human  values  in  the  flood- 
threatened  areas. 


The  magic  flgure  in  this  budget  is  not 
$100  billion — the  magic  is  in  each  of  the 
pieces  that  make  up  the  $100  billion  that 
will  help  this  Nation  achieve  greater 
heights  by  opening  wider  the  doors  of 
opportunity  to  these  neglected  people 
who  are  capable  of  contributing  to  our 
growing  economy,  but  who  need  a  help, 
ing  hand. 

THE  BILL  TO  PAY  FOR  LAST  YEAR'S 
COTTON  FOLLY 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row  the  House  will  consider  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  time  has  now 
come  to  pay  the  piper  for  last  year's 
cotton  folly. 

In  April  of  1964  Congress  passed  and 
the  President  approved  H.R.  6196,  the 
so-called  cotton-wheat  bill.  Those  of 
us  who  were  here  at  the  time  and  who 
opposed  this  legislation  pointed  out  that 
H.R.  6196  would  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
this  Nation  millions  of  moi-e  dollars  per 
year,  that  it  would  result  in  multimillion- 
dollar  Government  payments  to  U.S.  tex- 
tile companies,  that  the  plight  of  small 
cotton  farmers  would  not  be  eased,  and 
that  consumers  were  not  assured  of  any 
benefits. 

What  has  the  record  been  since  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation? 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  it. 

During  the  House  debate  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, the  Honorable  Charles  B. 
Hoeven,  of  Iowa,  stated  that  additional 
costs  of  the  cotton  program  would  rise  to 
$635.9  million. 

During  that  debate  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  LeggettI,  then  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
wrote  to  each  of  us  in  the  House,  ex- 
plaining that  the  bulk  of  the  new  ex- 
pense would  be  used  in  a  domestic  mill 
subsidy  and  said,  and  I  quote: 

The  Democrats  have  long  stood  for  prim- 
ing the  pump  at  the  bottom.  The  theory  of 
the  pending  bill,  I  believe,  is  alien  to  our 
philosophy.  Should  the  mill  subsidy  provi- 
sion be  included  in  the  final  version  of  the 
bill,  I  would  ask  you  to  consider  seriously 
defeating  this  legislation. 

Yes,  Republicans  and  Democrats  op- 
posed this  bill,  but  it  passed. 

On  November  9,  1964,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  published  the  list  of  pay- 
ments made  to  individual  textile  mills 
and  others  in  the  cotton  processing  in- 
dustry. And  I  want  to  remind  you  that 
these  are  just  the  interim  payments.  The 
payments  for  the  1964  marketing  year 
will  be  much  greater. 

The  interim  payments  reached  a  total 
of  $86.1  million,  of  which  $57  million  was 
in  cash  and  $29.1  million  in  kind — sur- 
plus cotton.  You  may  recall  assurances 
during  debate  on  the  cotton  bill  that  the 
program  would  be  financed  by  using  sur- 
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plus  cotton,  not  by  cash^  Up  to  ttiis 
point,  at  least,  it  certainly  has  not  worked 
out  that  way. 

You  will  note  that  several  firms  have 
already  received  multimillion  payments 
under  the  interim  program,  and  this  is 
but  a  fraction  of  their  entitlement  dur- 
ing the  1964  and  1965  marketing  years. 

To  illustrate  the  magnitude,  I  have 
combined  the  interim  payments  for  four 
firms.  The  totals  may  not  be  complete, 
but  they  at  least  illustrate  why  the  cot- 
ton program  is  so  costly,  and  why  the 
capital  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration needs  replenishment.  The  cost 
of  the  cotton  program,  as  with  most  com- 
modity programs,  is  financed  largely  by 
drawing  money  out  of  CCC.    "When  the 


CCC  account  gets  low — and  it  certainly 
is  low  now — the  administration  asks  for 
more. 

Here  are  grand  total  figures  for  the 
four  mills,  as  disclosed  by  the  November 
9.  1954,  report  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. And  once  more,  I  repeat  that 
these  figures  are  for  the  interim  period 
only,  and  are  much  lower  than  entitle- 
ment for  an  entire  marketing  year. 
J.  p.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Greenville, 

s  c  ■ 

Georgia    plant $343,980.44 

North  Carolina  plant 889.835.52 

South  Carolina  plant 2.650,133.52 

Tennessee  plant 322.407.33 

Total 4.  206,  356.  81 


Cannon  Mills  Co..  Kannapolis, 
N.C.: 

North  Carolina  plant $3,224,433.32 

South  Carolina  plant 182,299.77 

Total 3,  406.  733.  09 

Cone  Mills  Corp.,  Greensboro, 
N  C  ■ 

North  Carolina  plant 2,980,212.07 

South  Carolina  plant 106,249.32 

Total 3.086.461.39 

The  Springs  Cotton  Mills, 
Lancaster,  S.C:  South 
Carolina    plant 3.780,297.40 

Here  are  the  detailed  payments  dur- 
ing the  interim.  They  can  be  verified 
by  direct  reference  to  USDA  release  of 
November  9,  1964,  serial  USDA  3725-64. 


Individual  interim  payments  during  the  period  Apr.  U-July  31,  1964 


Name  and  address 


Sight  draft 
payments 


Ai..sn.\M.\ 

Adelaide  .Mills.  Inc..  .\niiiston,  Ala.  .-.- 
Alaliaina   Hoard  of    C<)rrectioi\s,    Kilhy 

Cotton  Mill.  .MontRoiiicry,  Ala --- 

Aliceville  Cnttoii  .Mill.  .Miccville.  Ala 

Anierican   Cvaiiaiiiid   Co.,   Santa    Kosa 

plant,  Post'OlIicc  15ox  1820,  Pcnsacola, 

Fla - ^-  — -.----•-;--•■ 

Anniston  Manufacturing  Co.,  Anniston, 
^jjj  _       

A vond.aie  Mills',  Sylacauga.  Ala - .  -  - 

Uania  Cotton  Mills.  Inc..  (ieneva.  Ala... 

licniis  I'.ros.  I!:i!.'  Co..  Talladopa,  Ala 

Botany  CoHon,  Inc.  fia.^tonia,  N.C... 
Carltoh-Mcl.onilon  Furniiurf  Co.,  Mont- 
gomery, .\la. 

Cowikcc.  Mills,  Kufaula,  Ala - 

Danvill.'  Yain  Mills,  Bon  Air,  Ala 
Dan  lUver  Mills,  Inc.,  Post  OlTice  Box 

201,  Danvillf,  Va  ^-- 

Fayetlc  Collon  Mills.  Inc.,  Fayette,  Ala 
Geneva  Cotton  .Mills,  Inc.,  (ieneva,  Ala. 
Standard-Coosa-'I'luitclier  Co.,  Box  791, 

Chaltanooua.  Teun - 

Union  Yarn  Mills.  .Jackson ville.  Ala 

Vieloriiui  Furniture  Corp.,  Montgomery, 

Ala.-     .       "■ 

Wehadkee  Yarn  Mills.  Box  150,  West 

Point,  (!a        -         

West     Bo\lston     Miinufacluring     Co., 

Montpomery.  .Ma  .     - 

West   Point    MiinufacturinR   Co..    Post 

nilice  Box  71.  West  Point.  C.a. 
Winfield  CoHon  Mill.  Inc..  Winfield,  Ala. 


Paymcnt- 

in-kind 
certificates 


Total 


.$19, 837. 32 

8, 069. 29 
20, 8fi2. 14 


204.29 

270, 087. 81 
365, 070. 01 

22,6.'il.91 
331.777.16 

42. 0!0.  .18 
163.86 

72. 940. 78 
»  171.049.24 


SI. 341. 18 
22,669.40 

120,682.11 
47,416.98 

.188. 76 

117,880.03 

82,638.01 

347.948.37 
15.087.55 


Total. 


ARKANS.VS 

Crompton-Arkansas  Mills,  Inc.,  Morril- 
lon.  Ark   - 

Earl  of  Arkansas  Division,  Earle,  Ark.... 

Pinecrest  Cotton  .Mills,  Inc.,  Pine  BlulT, 
Ark.... — 


$65,460.65 

0 
81,675.75 


0 
1,4.55,918.18 
94, 790. 99 
0 
0 
0 

288, 422. 72 
0 

318.134.20 

143.  .501. 92 

89,644.10 

136,271.78 
107,764.22 

■     '        0 

140,518.42 

98,060.36 

1,38.5,388.53 
,56, 430.  .59 


4,  .301, 997. 90     5,427.776.88 


Total. 


C.\I.IFORNI.\ 

L.  A.  Sani-Felt  Co..  Ix)s  Angeles.  Calif 

California  State    I'rison,  Pan  Qucntin, 

Calif 


Total. 


CON.NECTICUT 


American  Thread  Co.,  Inc.,  260  West 
Broadway,  New  Y'ork,  X.Y 

Acme  Cotton  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  East 
Killinglv.  Conn..  

Baltic  .Mills  Co..  Baltic.  Conn 

Gould  Products  Corp --. 


240, 545. 18 
36.08 

41,898.73 


282, 479. 99 


$115,297.97 

8, 069. 29 
102, 537. 89 


204.29 

270. 087. 81 

1.820,988.19 

117,442.90 

331,777.16 

42, 640.  .58 

163.86 

361.363.50 
171,019.24 

318,134.20 

174,843.10 
112,313.50 

256, 953. 89 
215,181.20 

588.76 

258,398.45 

180,698.37 

1,733,336.90 
72,118.14 


1.108.43 
5. 129. 28 


Total. 


CEORCIA 


Aragon  Mill,  Aragon,  Ga 

Applied  Filjcr  Co.,  (irantville,  Cia 

Atlantic  Cotton  Mills,  Macon,  Ga 

Avondale  Mills,  Sylacauga,  -Ma 

Bibl)  Manufacturing  Co.,  Macon,  Ga... 
Buck  Creek  Cotton  Mills,  Columbiana, 

Ala 

Callaway  Mills,  LaC.range,  Ga 

Canton  Cotton  Mills,  Canton,  (Ja - 


6. 297. 71 


45, 531. 51 

5. 654. 41 
6. 549. 19 
4,717.88 


62, 452. 99 


360.03 

1.142.89 

68,361.86 

48. 549. 03 

1.102.611.38 

26. 159. 24 
660, 275. 17 
466, 082.  30 


9.729,774.78 


240. 545. 18 
36.08 

41,898.73 


282, 479. 99 

1, 168. 43 
5, 129. 28 


6. 297. 71 


0 
0 
0 
80. 822. 99 
599, 491. 28 

0 
0 
0 


45. 531. 51 

5,654.41 
6, 549. 19 
4.717.88 


62.452.99 


360.03 

1, 142. 89 

68,361.86 

129, 372. 02 

1,702,102.66 

26, 159. 24 
660, 275. 17 
466, 082. 30 


Name  and  address 


Sight  draft 
payments 


GEORGIA —continued 


Co. 


New 


Cliicopee     Manufacturing 

Brunswick,  N.J - -- --- 

Coats  &  Clark,  Inc.,  .\lliany,  Ga 

Coats*  Clark.  Inc..  Clarkdale.  Ga...-. 
Crompton  Highland  .Mills.  GnOin,  Ga... 

Crown  Cotton  Mills,  Dalton,  Ga.. 

Crystal  Springs  Bleachcry.  Chickamauga, 

Dundee  Miiis,  Gritlin,  C.a -. 

Eastman  Cotton  .Mills,  Eastman,  Ga 

Echota  Cotton  Mills,  Calhoun,  Ga 

Erwin  Mills,  Durham,  N.C --— - 

Federal  Prison  Industries,  .\.tlauta,  Ga.. 
Ficldcrest  Mills.  Inc.,  Spray,  N.C..— 
Fitzgerald  Mills  Corp.,  Fitzgerald,  Ga... 

Flagg-Utica  Corp.,  Grantville.  Ga 

Flint  River  Cotton  Mills.  Albany,  Ga... 
Franklin  Novelty  Yarn  Co.,  Lavonia, 

Fulton  Cotton  Mills,  AVlanta.  Ga 

Gainesville  Mills.  Gainesville.  Ga....... 

Georgia  Duck  &  Cordage  Mill,  Scottdale, 

B.F.  Goodrich  Textile  Products.  Thom- 

aston,  Ga -.---.„   "^'W 

Graniteville  Co.,  Granite vdle,  S.C 

Habersham  Mills.  Habersham,  Ga.  --- 
Harmonv  Grove  Mill.  Commerce,  f«a.  .. 
Harriet  &  Henderson  Cotton  Mills,  Ber- 

rvton.  Ga ,-   ■--- - 

llartwell  Mills,  llartwell,  Ga -- 

lmi)erial  Cotton  Mills.  F;atonton.  Ga 

The  Jefferson  Mills,  Jefferson.  Ga... 

Juliette  Milling  Co.,  Macon,  Ga.. --.-.-- 
The  John  P.  King  Manufacturing  Co., 

.\ugusta,  Ga ,- -  -  -  - 

Klopman  Mills,  Inc.,  Greensboro,  N .C  -  . 
Lavonia  Manufacturing  Co..  Hickory, 

N.C. 


Greens- 


Mary-Leila  Cotton  Mills,  Inc, 

bofo,  Ga 

Monroe  Mills,  Monroe,  Ga... 

Moultrie  Cotton  Mills,  .Moultrie,  Ga 

New  HoUand  Mills,  .New  Holland,  Ga... 
Opolika  Manufacturing  Co.,  Hawkins- 

ville,  Ga - — "a— ■\;"":""" 

Pepperell  Manufacturing  Co.,  Boston, 

Piedmont  Cotton  Mills,  East  Point,  Ga.. 

Puritan  Cordage  Mill,  Athens,  Ga.  ..... 

Reeves  Bros.,  Inc.,  Spartanburg,  S.C 

Reigel  Textile  Corp.,  Trion,  Ga 

Rushton  Cotton  Mills,  Griffin,  Ga 

Scottdale  Mills,  Scottdale,  Ga..    ---..-.. 

Social  Circle  Cotton  Mills,  Social  Circle, 
Ga.- -- 

Southern  Mills,  Atlanta,  Ga..        ... 

J   P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Greenville,  S.C-  — . 

Strickland  Cotton  Mills,  Valdosta,  Oa.... 

Summcrville  Manufacturing  Co.,  Sum- 
mer ville,  Oa -A-;—'V"yi' 

Swift  Manufacturing  Co.,  Columbus,  Oa 

Swift  Spinning  Mills,  Columbus,  Ga.... 

The  American  Thread  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
Y'ork,  N.Y -— - ;— a" 

The  Blanche  Cotton  Mills.  Augusta,  Oa. 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cedar- 
towTi,  Ga -- — 

Jordan  Co.,  Columbus,  Ga---- --- 

Thoraaston  Cotton  Mills,  Thomaston, 
Qa  

Tifton  Cotton  Mills,  Tifton,  Ga....- 

Trio  Manufacturing  Co.,  Forsyth,  Oa.... 

Union  Manufacturing  Co.,  Union  Point, 
Oa - 


Payment- 
in-kind 
certificates 


$360, 065. 98 

6,  573. 88 

67, 545. 72 

91, 826. 39 

344, 623. 09 

338,280.52 

466,636.40 

185, 6,50.  07 

75, 479.  55 

10,083.44 

144.306.68 

160. 7.56. 44 

41,477.27 

94. 515. 19 

140. 636.  40 

357.04 
216. 388.  50 
102. 582. 02 

,50, 072. 35 

553, 579. 70 
111,438.79 
126,397.89 
237,272.16 

169.172.95 
100.598.15 

57,  722.  01 
172,360.09 

27, 923. 86 

301,558.00 
149,848.45 

8, 726. 63 

97, 858. 72 
142, 287. 07 

79, 416. 93 
215,143.11 

67, 770. 09 

372, 793. 97 
2,450.56 
3,285.35 

192, 656. 68 

959, 150. 20 
93, 678. 26 

153, 574. 65 

72,325.69 
33, 222. 53 

0 
157, 163. 43 

117,631.20 
287, 591. 33 
228, 139. 72 

237,771.42 
39, 237. 63 

103, 765. 39 
14,990.81 

675, 907. 29 
88, 754. 37 
25,801.80 

19,216.65 


Total 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
$178,958.45 
0 
0 
51,787.38 

0 
0 
139,362.40 


210, 813. 78 
475, 156. 42 

0 

0 

0 
0 
20,662.72 
0 
0 

100,314.43 
—        0 


0 
0 
0 
261,326.19 

0 

835,261.11 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

23, 095. 93 

0 
343,980.44 
51, 404. 79 

0 
111,773.22 
80,968.29 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


$360, 005. 98 

6,  573. 88 

67.  ,545.  72 

91.826.39 

344,  623.  09 

338,  -280. 52 

466, 636.  40 

185, 650.  07 

75, 479.  65 

10, 083.  44 

144.306.68 

339.714.89 

41.  477.  27 

94.515.19 

192. 423. 78 

357.04 
216.388.50 
241, 944. 42 

50, 072. 35 

764.393.48 
586,595.21 
126,397.89 
237,272.16 

169.172.95 
10.598.15 
78. 384. 73 

172,360.09 
27, 9-23. 86 

401,872.43 
149, 848. 45 

8, 726. 63 

97, 858. 72 
142, 287. 07 

79, 416. 93 
476, 469. 30 

67, 770. 09 

1. 208, 055. 08 

2,450.56 

3,285.35 

192, 656. 68 

959, 150.  20 

93. 67S.  26 

153. 574. 65 

95.421.62 

33. 222. 53 

343.980.44 

208,568.22 

117,631.20 
399, 364. 56 
309, 108. 01 

237,771.42 
39. 237. 63 

103,765.39 
14. 990. 81 

675, 907. 29 
88, 754. 37 
25,801.80 

19, 216. 65 
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Name  and  address 


OEORcu — rontinued 

United  States  Rubber  Co.,  Hogansville, 

Oa _ 

Walton  Cotton  Mills,  Monroe,  Ga.. 

Washington   Manufacturing   Co.,   Ten- 

nille,  Ga 

West  Georgia  Mills,  Inc.,  Whitesburg, 

Ga . 

West  Point  Manufacturing  Co.,  West 

Point,  Ga 

Whitfield  Spinning  Co.,  Dallas,  Ga 

Whitticr  Mills  Co.,  .\tlanta,  Ga 

Willingham  Cotton  Mills,  Macon,  Oa.... 


Total. 


1I.UNOI9 


Bear  Brand  Hosiery  Co.,  Chicago,  111 

Johnson  &  Johnson,  Chicago,  111 


Total. 


IOWA 


Iowa  State  Industries,  Textile  Division, 
Fort  .Madison,  Iowa 


Total. 


KA.NSAS 


American   Felt  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Kansas 
City,  Kans 


Total. 


KENTUCKY 


Jamuary  A  Wood  Co.,  Inc.,  Maysville, 

Ky :.....;. 

Louisville  Textiles,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky.. 


Total. 


M.IIXK 

Pepperell   .Manufacturing   Co.,   Boston. 

\[ass 

Bates  -Manufacturing  Co.,  Post  Office 

Box  591,  Lewiston,  .Maine , 


Sight  draft 
payments 


Total. 


MASSACHrSETTS 

Berkshire-Hathaway,  Inc.,  New  Bed- 
ford, Ma.ss 

The  Kendall  Co.,  Walpole,  Mass 

Maplewood  Yam  Mills,  Inc.,  Fall  River^ 
Mass 

Sagamore  Manufacturing  Co.,  Fall 
River,  Mass 

I'nited  Cotton  Products  Co.,  Fall  River, 
Mass 


Total. 


MICHIOAS 


Michigan    State    Industries,    Jackson, 
Mich . 


Total - 


MISSISSIPPI 

Erwin  Mills,  Inc.,  Durham,  N.C 

Mississippi    Industries   for   the    Blind, 
Jackson,  M  iss 


Total. 


MISSOURI 


-American  White  Cross  Labs  of  Missouri, 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo 

-Absorbent  Cotton  Co.,  Valley  Park,  Mo 


Total 

PUERTO  EICO 

Ponce  Mills,  Inc.,  Ponce,  P.R. 
Total 


$165,763.81 
233,191.91 

66. 739. 98 

7. 778. 47 

105,879.47 
53, 672. 06 

108, 052. 80 
98,969.64 


12,609.630.50 


49. 976. 82 
63,095.50 


113,072.32 


4, 474. 72 


4, 474. 72 


62.20 


62.20 


43. 959. 56 
7,503.33 


51.462.89 


83. 300. 30 
643, 125. 63 


726, 425. 93 


100, 360. 83 
7,458.47 

35.56 

34, 133. 12 

1,  767.  73 


143, 755.  71 


4, 893. 27 


4.893.27 


Payment- 
in-kind 
certificates 


0 
0 

0 

0 

$470. 602.  51 
0 
0 
0 


4. 035,  782.  33 


318. 670.  55 

;      0 


318, 670. 55 


Total 


$165, 763. 81 
233,191.91 

66. 739. 98 

7. 778. 47 

576,481.98 
53. 672.  06 

108.052.80 
98. 969.  64 


16.645,412.83 


327. 645.  69 
289.25 


327, 934. 94 


102.419.13 
0 


102.419.13 


2, 357. 82 
456,69 


2,814.51 


8,417.96 


8.417.96 


49, 976. 82 
63, 095.  50 


113,072.32 


4, 474.  72 


4, 474. 72 


62.20 


62.20 


43, 959. 56 
7,503.33 


51, 462. 89 


401,970.85 
643, 125. 63 


1,045,096.48 


100, 360. 83 
7, 458.  47 

35.56 

34,133.12 

1,  767.  73 


143,  755.  71 


4, 893.  27 


4, 893. 27 


430, 064. 82 
289.25 


430, 354. 07 


2. 357. 82 
456. 69 


2,814.51 


8, 417.  96 


8,417.96 


Name  and  address 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Chicopee  Manufacturing  Co.,  501  George 
Street,  New  Brunswick,  N.J 

Total 


NEW  YORK 

Clinton  Prison  Industries,  Dannemora, 
N.Y 

Greenhaven  Prison  Industries,  Storm- 
ville,  N.y 

Lockport  Mill,  Inc.,  Lockport,  N.Y 


Total. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Acme  Spinning  Co.,  Belmont,  N.C 

Alexander  Mills,  Forest  City,  N.C 

Amazon  Cotton  Mills  Co.,  Thomasville, 
N.C 


American  &  Efird  Mills,  Inc.,  Mount 
Holly,  N.C. _ 

Arista  Mills  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.C... 

Balston  Yam  Mills,  Inc.,  Lincolnton, 
N.C ! 


Barnhardt  Manufacturing  Co.,  Charlotte, 
N.C _ 

Bartex  Spinning  Co.,  Clayton,  N.C 

Beaunit   Corp.,   450   Seventh   Avenue, 

New  York,  N.Y 

B.  I.  Cotton  Mills,  Asheville,  N.C 

B.  I.  Cotton  Mills.  Caroleen,  N.C 

B.  I.  Cotton  Mills,  .Marion,  N.C... 

B.  I.  Cotton  .Mills,  Henrietta,  N.C 

Bladenboro  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Bladen- 

boro,  N.C _ 

Bonnie  Cotton  Mills,  Kings  Mountain, 

N.C. 

Borden  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ooldsboro, 

N.C 

Botany  Cottons,  Inc.,  Oastonla,  N.C 

Caldwell  Cotton  Mill  Co..  Lenoir,  N.C 

Cannon  Mills  Co.,  Kannapolis,  N.C 

Carlton   Yarn  Mills,  Inc.,  Cherryville, 

N.C 

Carlton  Yarn  Mills.  Inc.,  Salisbury,  N.C. 

Carolina  Mills,  Inc.,  Maiden,  N.C 

Carolinian  Mills  No.  167,  High  Shoals, 

N.C _ 

China  Grove  Cotton  Mills  Co.,  Inc., 

China  Grove,  N.C... 

The  Chronicle  Mills,  Belmont,  N.C 

Clayton  Spinning  Co.,  Gastonia,  N.C 

Cleveland  Mills  Co.,  Lawndale,  N.C 

Climax  Spinning  Co.,  Belmont,  N.C 

Clyde  Fabrics,  Inc.,  Newton,  N.C 

Cone  Mills  Corp.,  Greensboro,  N.C 

Corriher  Mills  Co.,  Landis,  N.C. 

Craftspun  Yams,  Inc.,  Kings  Mountain, 

N.C 

Cramerton  Mills,  Cramerton,  N.C 

Crescent  Spinning  Co.,  Belmont,  N.C 

Cross  Cotton  Mills  Co.,  Marion,  N.C 

Dacotah  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Lexington, 

N.C _ 

Dora  Yarn  Mill  Co.,  Cherry vUle,  N.C... 

Dover  Mill  Co.,  Shelby.  N.C 

Dover  Yam  Mill,  Inc.,  Shelby,  N.C 

Durham  Hosiery  Mills.  Durham,  N.C... 
Eagle  Yam  Mills.  Inc.,  Belmont.  N.C... 
Eastern  Manufacturing.  Co.,  Selma.  N.C. 

Edenton  Cotton  Mills,  Edenton,  N.C 

Elizabeth  City  Cotton  Mills,  Elizabeth 

Citv,  N.C 

The  Elk  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Fayetteville, 

Tenn 

Erlanger  Mills,  Inc.,  Lexington,  N.C 

Erwin  Mills,  Ir.c,  Durham,  N.C 

Esther  Mill  Corp.,  Shelby,  N.C 

Falls  Manufacturing  Co.,  Granite  Falls, 

N.C 

Fieldcrest  Mills,  Inc.,  Spray,  N.C 

Filterite  Corp.,  Timonium,  Md 

Firestone  Textiles,  Gastonia,  N.C 

Flint  Plant,  Gastonia,  N.C 

Gambrill  Melvin,  Inc.,  Bessemer  City, 

N.C 


Sight  draft 
payments 


Gibson  &  Cushman,  Inc.,  Lincolnton, 
N.C... _. 

Glen  Raven  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Kinston, 
N.C 

Globe  Mill,  Mount  Holly,  N.C 

Golden  Belt  Manufacturing  Co., 
Durham,  N.C... .__ 

Groves  Thread  Co.,  Inc.,  Gastonia,  N.C. 


$2H5. 788. 82 


285, 788. 82 


9, 131. 07 

4, 598. 69 
131. 75 


13.861.51 


190, 035. 55 
147, 055. 86 

73, 864. 56 

598. 776. 71 
109,391.81 

14. 535. 75 

2, 5-23. 43 
60,391.10 

30. 518. 01 

239. 294. 43 
195. 543.  78 
143,379.59 
125,877.36 

253, 960. 19 

16,093.14 

91,315.39 

270,292.11 

66,117.01 

2, 426,  755. 67 

14, 340. 16 
3, 779.  55 

454. 170. 44 

210, 823. 00 

114,199.85 
126.418.88 
67, 215. 25 
80, 945. 85 
126, 568.  26 
174,357.10 
646, 619.  74 
144, 134. 43 

149,624.15 

202,651.07 

68, 245. 64 

147, 762. 99 

158.290.91 

13. 910. 76 
5, 623. 72 
5.272.4« 
2, 863. 36 

71,825.12 
72,602.98 
69, 264.  45 

38, 376. 38 

24, 087.  69 

73. 803.  79 

1,371.229.44 

2.288.32 

86. 974. 94 

197, 406.  34 

780.84 

43.136.26 
196.9.';8. 12 

55,293.74 

30,473.10 

4, 659. 00 
22,504.62 

52,659.35 
83,160.27 


Payment- 

In-klnd 
certificates 


0 

$54,838.29 

25, 443. 01 

0 
0 


0 

79, 348. 67 
0 
0 
797, 677. 65 

0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2,333,592.33 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
204, 475. 75 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 


Total 


$285,788.82 


285,788.82 


9,131.07 

4,598.69 
131.75 


13,861.51 


190,035.55 
201,894.15 

99,307.57 

598.776.71 
109,391.81 

14,535.7,1 

2, 523. 43 
60,391.10 

30,518.01 
239.294.43 
195,543.78 
143, 379. 59 
125,877.36 

253. 960. 19 

16.093.14 

170.664.06 

270, 292.  U 

66,117.01 

3,224,433.32 

14.340.16 

3. 779. 55 

454.170.44 

210,823.00 

114,199.85 

126,41888 

67,215.25 

80.945.85 

126,568.26 

174,357.10 

2,980,212.07 

144,134.43 

149, 624. 15 

202,651.07 

68,245.64 

147,762.99 

158.290.91 

13,910.76 

5,623.72 

5,272.46 

2,863.36 

71,825.12 

72,602.98 

69,264.45 

38,376.38 

24,087.69 

73, 803. 79 

1,371,229.44 

2.288.32 

86. 974. 94 

401.882.09 

7S0.84 

43.136.26 
196,958.12 

55,293.74 

30.473.10 

4,659.00 
22, 501. 62 

52,659.35 
83,160.27 
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Sight  draft 
payments 


NORTH  CAROUNA— continued 

Hadley-Peoples     Manufacturing     Co., 

y%[  ninef  Kiiitting '  Co.; '  Winston-' 

HScottonNhTli."riender«)'n:'N.C... 

Hart  Cotton  Mills.  Tarboro,  N.C.     

Haves  Cotton  Mill  Co.,  Lenoir  N  C 

Henderson    Cotton    Mills,    Henderson, 

Henry'  River ' MiTls '  Co^  Henry  River, 

■«lt  rx  _, -■ 

HickorV  Spinners,' I'n'c. ,  Hickory,  N. C . . . 
Highland  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  High  Pomt, 

1^   p  

Highlaii'd  ParkManufacturing  Co..  Char- 

Ho°t-Wlllianison"Manufacturlng   Co., 

Fayetteville,  N.C -----^-,- -,,v- 

Howell  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cherryville, 

^/^  _ 

Hudson  Cotton  M  anufacturing  Co. ,  Inc., 
ImSlYarn'MiilsVinc,  McAdenviile, 

}i  Q  

Ivey  Weavers  Plant  No.  174,  Hickory, 

.   "M  (^  _ - 

J  D.  Mi'lYs;  Inc.,  Henderson,  N.C.    ----- 
Johnston  Manufacturing  Co.,  Charlotte, 

NC  ._. - 

Johnston'Spinning  Co.,  Monroe,  N.C    -- 
Jordan  Spinning  Co.,  Saxapaliaw,  N.C.. 

Kasar  Mills,  Inc.,  Casar,  N  C.      

Klndley  Cotton  .Mill,  Inc.,  Mt.  Pleasant, 

N  C  

Kings   Mo'mitain    Manufacturing    Co., 

Kings  Mountain,  N.C xiV^"' 

Klopinan  Mills,  Inc.,  Greensboro,  N.C... 

Lily  Mills  Co.,  Shelby,  N.C.        

Linford  Mills,  Inc.,  Belmont,  N.C 

Linn  Mills  Co.,  Inc.,  Landis,  N.C       ...- 
Lions  Club   Industries   for   the   Blind, 

Durham,  N.C ----- 

Little     Cotton     Manufacturing     Co., 

Wadesboro,  N.C ...-.--.----- 

Long  Shoals  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Lincoln- 
ton,  N.C -.    ----- 

R  C.  O.  Ix)ve  Plant,  Oastonla,  N.C 

Lowenstein    Cotton    &    Storage    Corp., 

Anderson,  S.C - 

Macanal  Mills, Salisbury,  N.C- .  

Majestic  Manufacturing  Co.,  Belmont, 

N.C - 

Manetta  Mills,  Monroe,  N.C  — -- 

Marion    Manufacturing    Co.,    Marlon, 

NC --  

Marshall  Mill  NTo.  2,  Charlotte,  N.C 

Mauney  Mills,  Inc.,   Kings  Mountain, 
N.C 

Moore  Cotton  Mill  Co.,  Lenoir,  N.C 

Mooresville  Mills,  Mooresville,  N.C 

Morehead  Mills,  Inc.,  Spray,  N.C 

National  Yarn  Mills.  Belmont,  N.C 

Oakboro    Cotton     Mills     Co.,     Mount 

Pleasant,  N.C ---• 

Oakdalp  Cotton  Mills,  Jamestown.  N.C. 
J.  M.  Odell  Manufacturing  Co..  Pittsboro, 

N.C 

Paola  Cotton  Mills.  Inc.,  StatesvlUe.  N.C. 

Parkdale  Mills,  Inc.,  Gastonia,  N.C 

Park  Yarn  Mills  Co.,  Kings  Mountain, 

N.C -- -- - 

Peck  Manufacturing  Co.,  Oa.stonia,  N.C. 

Peerless  Spinning  Corp.,  Lowell,  N.C 

Perfection  Spiiminc  Co.,  Belmont,  N.C. 
Phoenix  No.  1  Plant,  Kings  Mountain, 

N.C 

Phoenix  No.  2  Plant,  Lincolnton,  N.C  - .  - 
Pickett  Cotton  Mills,  Inc..  High  Point, 

N.C... 

Piedmont  Proce.<!sing  Co.,  Belmont,  N.C. 

Pilot  Mills  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.C .- 

H.  K.  Porter,  Co.,  Inc.,  Charlotte,  N.C. 
Quaker  Meadows  Mills,  Inc.  Hickory, 

N.C 

Randolph  Mills,  Inc.,  Concord,  N.C... 
Randolph  Mills,  Inc.,  Franklin ville,  N.C 
Rhodes-Whitener  Mills,  Inc.,  Taylors- 

ville,  N.C 

D.  E.  RhjTie  MOls,  Inc.,  Lincolnton, 

N.C 

Roberta  Manufacturing  Co.,  Concord, 

N.C 

Robinson  Mills,  Inc.,  Gastonia,  N,C 

Rockfish-Mebane     Yam     Mills,     Inc., 

Chattanooga ,  Tenn 

Rocky  Mount  Cord  Co.,  Rocky  Mount, 

N.C.     - - 

Rocky  Mount  Mills,  Rockv  Mount,  N.C 
Rowan  Cotton  Mills  Co.,  Salisbury,  N.C 
Roxboro  Cotton  Mills,  Roxboro,  N.C-- 
Royal  Cotton  Mill  Co.,  Saxapahavr,  N.C 


Payment- 
in-kind 
certificates 


$97, 033. 94 

165, 693. 32 

131,302.65 

150, 844. 38 

28,154.88 

150, 566. 26 

6,978.24 
449,721.22 

200,563.00 

169,727.61 

50, 380. 84 

32, 204. 18 

29. 537. 23 

69. 740. 24 

43,397.17 
61,211.67 

173.741.15 

101,409.64 

52, 457. 73 

1,944.60 

18,073.70 

21, 784. 28 

200, 422. 26 

12, 888. 84 

74,276.01 

142,112.93 

1,248.63 

136,223.67 

56, 743.  95 
15,444.77 

44,187.26 
76, 807. 89 

14, 788. 78 
39, 323.  76 

61,538.67 
40, 332.  36 

37, 220. 23 
11,913.97 

308, 9.S4. 75 
38, 043. 45 

123, 743. 61 

12, 738. 70 
70, 943. 07 

58, 506. 10 

31, 745.  79 

198, 540. 41 

45, 737. 31 
73,287.62 
13,117.05 
55,865.28 

200. 402. 53 
151,638.81 

107.212.03 

86.010.72 

63, 843. 13 

2, 060. 42 

37,398.58 

79,922.04 

118,988.40 

30, 782. 98 

5,843.48 

55, 477.  24 
106, 489. 27 

181,086.92 

655.38 

362, 591. 31 

123,631.48 

275, 092. 71 

81,422.63 


0 

$192, 443. 22 
158, 724. 27 
0 
0 

188, 641. 27 

0 
0 

71,129.64 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
64,013.66 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

14,224.86 

0 
0 

168,909.83 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
70, 927. 61 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

18,147.61 
0 


Total 


Name  and  address 


$97, 033. 94 

358, 136. 54 

290, 026. 92 

150,844.39 

28,154.88 

339, 107. 53 

5,978.24 

49. 721. 22 

271,692.64 

169, 727. 61 

60,380.84 

32,204.18 

29. 537. 23 

69. 740. 24 

43.397.17 
116,226.23 

173,741.15 

101.409.54 

62, 467. 73 

1.944.60 

18,073.70 

21,784.28 

200.422.26 

12, 888. 84 

74,276.01 

142, 112. 93 

1, 248. 63 

1.60,448.63 

66,  743.  95 
16,444.77 

213, 097. 09 
76, 807. 89 

14, 788. 78 
39.323.76 

61, 538. 67 
40, 332. 36 

37, 220. 23 
11.913.97 

308. 954.  75 
38, 043. 45 

123, 743. 61 

12, 738. 70 
70, 943. 07 

58, 506. 10 

31,745.79 

269, 468. 02 

45. 737. 31 
73. 287. 62 
13.117.06 
66,865.28 

200. 402. 53 
151,638.81 

107,212.03 

86,010.72 

63, 843. 13 

2,060.42 

37, 398. 68 

79,922.04 

118,988.40 

39, 782. 98 

5,843.48 

73, 624. 86 
106,489.27 

181.086.92 

655.38 

362.591.31 

123, 631. 48 

275,092.71 

81, 422. 63 


Sight  draft 
payments 


NORTH  CAROUN.\— continued 

Rudisill  Spinning  Mills,  Inc.,  nickor>-, 
N.C — - 

Sadie  Cotton  Mills  Co.,  Inc.,  Kings 
Mountain.  N.C .-,--»,— ^- 

Schneidcr  Mills,  Inc.,  Taylorsville,  N.C. 

Scotland  Mills,  Inc.,  Lancaster,  S.C 

Sellers  Manufacturing  Co.,  Saiapahaw, 
N.C - 

Shelby  Mills,  Inc.,  Shelby,  N.C --- 

Sherrill  Yam  Mills,  Inc.,  Taylorsville, 

N.C 

Shuford  Mills,  Inc.,  Hickory,  N,C 

Smitherman  Cotton  Mills,  Troy,  N.C... 

Smithfield  Spinning  Co.,  Smlthfleld. 
N.C - - 

A.  M.  Smyre  Manufacturing  Co., 
Gastonia,  N.C - 

South  Fork  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bel- 
mont, N.C 

Splndale  Mills,  Inc.,  Spindale,  N.C 

Spray  Cotton  Mills,  Spray,  N.C ..... 

Sterling  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Franklin- 
ton.  N.C VtK"  — 

Sterling  Spinning  Co.,  Belmont,  N.C 

J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Orecnville, 

g  Q  

Stowe  Spinning  Co..  Belmont,  N.C 

Stowe  Thread  Co.,  Belmont,  N.C- ... 

Superior  Yam  Mills.  Inc.,  Mount  Holly, 

N.C- 


Textlles,  Inc.,  Gastonia,  N.C 

Tolar,  Hart  &  Holt  Mill,  Inc.,  Gastonia 
N.C - -v,-K-- 

Travora  Textiles,  Inc.,  Graham,  N.C 

Tuscarora  Cotton  Mill,  Mount  Pleasant, 
N.C - 

United  Spinners  Corp.,  Lowell.  N.C 

United  States   Rubber  Co.,   Gastonia, 

JJQ 

Valdese  "Manufacturing    Co.,    Valdese, 

J^   Q  _     __. 

Virginia  Mins.'inc.  SwepsonviUe,  NX;.. 

Wade  Manufacturing  Co.,  Wadesboro, 

N.C 


Paymafit- 

in-klnd 
certificates 


Washington  Mills  Co.,  Winston-Salem, 

N.C VtV, 

Waverly  MlUs,  Inc.,  Laurlnburg,  N.C.. 
Wennonah  Cotton  Mills  Co.,  Lexington, 

fj  Q  

Wiscassett  Mills  Co.,  Albemarle,  N.C.- 
Worth  Spinning  Co.,  Stony  Point,  N.C. 


Total- 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma  City,  Mattress  &  Felt  Co.. 

Oklahoma  City.  Okla ------r 

Oklahoma  Bed  Springs  Co.,  Oklahoma 

City.  Okla - 


$12,633.26 

30,604.46 

16.040.47 

330. 030. 71 

42, 604. 38 
4.317.48 

2.378.09 

122,065.02 

73, 746. 58 

135,818.15 

164.837.85 

81,466.72 
131.749.99 
123, 652. 22 

127. 528. 76 
11,989.17 


122,229.11 
34, 961.  73 

113,129.10 

144. 418. 68 

103, 801. 15 
62,434.96 

■   33,995.31 
1,213.03 

82,389.83 

94, 501. 47 
31,800.85 

139,962.60 

181,258.86 
3,278.14 

53,251.56 

490. 973. 69 
13,953.28 


19.449,734.34 

78.71 
100.88 


Total. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Raybestos-Manhattan,  Inc.,   Manhelm, 
Pa 


Total. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Coats  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Pawtucket.  RI— - 
Berkshire-Hathaway,    Inc.,    New    Bed- 
ford. Mass 


Total. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Abney  Mills,  Greenwood,  S.C zz,---- 

Alice  Manufacturing  Co.,  Easley,  S.C... 
American  Thread  Co.,  260  West  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y -- 

ArkwTlght  Mills,  Spartanburg,  ,^.C 

B   I  Cotton  Mills,  Calhoun  Falls,  S.C... 

B   I  Cotton  Mills,  Cherokee  Falls,  S.C. 

B  I  Cotton  MlUs,  Valley  Falls,  S.C 

Bamberg  Textile  Mills,  Bamlx-rg.  S.C-  . 
Beacon  Manufacturing  Co.,  Swannanoa, 

N.C VK  -  - 

Blair  Mills,  Inc.,  Belton,  S.C.-     

Blanche  Cotton  Mills,  Augusta,  Ga 

Bowling  Green  Spinning  Co.,  Gastonia, 
NC  

Cannon  Mills  Co.,  Kannapolis,  N.C 

Catlin  Farish  Co  Batesburg,  S.C  .  .. - 
Cheraw  Cotton  Mills,  Inc^Cberaw,  S.C 
Chicopee  Manufactiwlng  Co.,  501  George 
Street.  New  Brmiswlck,  N.J  ...---- 
Clifton  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chfton,  S.C. 


179.59 


6, 632. 67 


26.008.26 
79.98L90 


106.990.16 


Total 


0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


$71,010.42 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

889, 836. 62 
0 
0 

0 
501, 030. 39 

0 
21,600.66 

0 
0 


166,765.44 
0 


6,172.680.00 

0 
0 


$12,633.26 

30.604.46 

15. 040. 47 

330, 030. 71 

42.604.38 
4.317.48 

2,378.09 

122.065.02 

73, 746.  58 

136,818.16 

236, 848. 27 

81,465.72 
131.740.99 
123,652.22 

127. 628. 76 
11.989.17 

889. 835.  52 

122,229.11 

34,061.73 

113. 120. 10 
735, 449. 07 

103,801.16 
84,035.62 

33, 005. 31 
1.213.03 

82.389.83 

94,601.47 
31,800.85 

139,952.60 

181,258.85 
3,278.14 

53,251.56 

647. 739. 03 

13,953.28 


26,622,414.34 
78.71 

loass 


235. 644. 87 
548, 229. 97 

185,618.93 
171,728.18 
254, 870. 65 
101,454.72 
85,411.16 
64, 480. 06 

60, 767. 86 
76,925.61 
20,988.69 

61,203.53 
137,853.16 
152,791.21 
129,878.96 

149, 426. 05 
551,707.26 


170.50 


6,532.67 


26,008.25 
70,081.00 


929,597.65 

0 


171,327.58 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
44, 446. 61 
0 
0 

0 
0 


106.000.15 


1,165,242.42 
548.229.97 

185,618.93 
343,056.76 
254, 870. 65 
101, 464. 72 
86,411.16 
64,480.96 

60, 767. 85 
76. 926. 51 
20.968.69 

61, 203. 53 
182,299.77 
152,701.21 
129,878.06 

149, 426. 05 
551, 707. 26 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE  January  25, 1965 

Individual  interim  payments  during  the  period  Apr.  11-July  31,  1964 — Continued 


Name  and  address 


sovTn  rAUOLiNA— continued 

Clinton  Cotton  Mills.  Clinton.  S.C , 

Cone  Mills  ("orri..  Greensboro.  N.C 

Pr.iyton  Mill,  Sp -rt mlmre.  S.C , 

Firestone  Textiles.  Bennettsville.  S.C 

Fri>nklin  Prwcss  Co..  lireenville,  S.C. ., 
GafTney    Manufacturing   Co.,    Qaflney, 

Graniteville  Cn..  I'iraniteville,  S.C 

Greenwoo"!  Mill«.  Creeiiwood.  S.C 

Greer  .Manufacturing  Co..  Easley.  S.C. 

Hamer  Spinning  Mills,  Ilainer.jS.C 

Hainriok  Mills,  GatTnev,  S.C 

Ilartsville  Mill,  Ilart.^ville,  S.C... 

Hermitage  Cotton  Mills.  Camden.  S.C... 
Iliehland  Park  Manufacturing  Co.,  Rock 

Hill.  S.C 

Innian  Mills.  Ininnn.  S.C 

Jackson  Mills,  Wtilforrt,  S.C 

Joanna  Cotton  Mills  Co.,  Joanna,  S.C 

Joint  Research  Prototvpe  Mill,  Spartan- 

Inire,  S.C 

Judson  .Mills.  Greenvilif,  S.C 

Kendall  C-i..  Ho\  i.v:;s,  Charlotte,  S.C... 
Kenneth  Cotton  Mills,  Wtdhalla,  S.C... 

Ivockhart  Mill,  I/ickhart,  S.C 

I.owenstein    Cotton    A    Storage    Corp., 

.\nderson,  S.C     

T.ydia  Cotton  .\IilLs.  Clinton.  .«I.C 

Mackintosh  Spi:ining  .Mill.  Inc.,  Clover, 

S.C 


S.C 

Inc.,   Kings 


.C... 
Oreen- 

'  North" 


Manetta  Mills,  Inc.,  Lando, 

Mass.    Mohair    I'lush    Co., 
Mountain.  N.C 

Mayfair  Mills,  .Vrcadia.  S.C 

Monarch  .Mill,  fnion.  S.C... 

Mount  Vernon  Mills.  Inc..  l!01  East  Balti- 
more Street.  Haltiniore.  Md 

.Musi-Tove  Mills,  GatTney.  S.C 

Newlierry  .Mills.  Inc..  Newlx-rry.  S.C... 

Oranse  Cotton  Mills.  < 'rannehurg,  S.C. 

Pacolet  Mill.  Pafolet  Mills.  S.C 

Pacolet  'S'anis,  Greenvillt.  S.C 

Parke.  Davis  Ar  Co..  GreenwiVvl, 

F.  W.  V<M-  .Manufucturini:  Co 
ville.S.C .    I 

Ravt'estas-.ManhattV',       Inc.. 
CImrle-ton.  S.C.L 

Reeves  Bros.  Inc..  Spartanhurg.  S.C 

Rieeel  Te.\tile  Corp..  Ware  Shoals.  S.C. . 

S.  C.  Cotton  .Mills.  Orangeburg,  S.C 

Scotland  Mills.  Inc.,  Lancaster.  S.C. 

Spartan  Mills,  Spartanhurg.  S.C 

The  Springs  Cotton  Mills.  Lanca.ster.  S.C. 

J.    P.   Stevens  &   Co.,   Inc..    Box   12«9, 
Greenville,  S.C 

Townsend  Cotton  Mill,  .\nrterson.  S.C... 

Division  of  United  .Merchants  &  Manu- 
facturers. Bath.  S.C 

Division  of  United  Merchants  &  Manu- 
facturers. ButTilo.  S.C 

Divi-ion  of  United  Merchants  &  -Manu- 
facturers, Union,  S.C 

U.S.  Ruhher  Co..  Winnsboro.  S.C 

West  Point  Manufacturine  Co.,  Bos  71, 
V.est  Point.  Ga 

Woodside  Mills.  Greenville.  S.C 

Total 


Sight  draft 
payments 


Payment- 

in-kind 
certificates 


TENNESSEE 

BemLs  Bro.  Bas  Co..  Bemis.  Tenn 

J.  P.  Stevens  (t  Co.,  Inc. -Borden  Plant. 

Greenville,  S.C 

Cherokee  Textile  Mills.  Sevierville,  Tenn. 


$267. 123.  99 

10t>.  249  32 

34, 54S.  47 

49.010.:.=> 

51,rt32.54 

49.  OlS.  84 

279, 395.  27 

1,045.156.89 

51,161.88 

60, 168. 93 

19, 896.  .W 

13.  700.  IH 

101, 072. 13 

82, 618. 05 
123.  t«4. 80 

398. 455. 12 
272. 347.  20 

39, 504. 14 

16,581.69 

195. 392.  40 

.  37,  SOS.  75 

126, 351. 87 

364,124.91 
179, 435. 36 

33, 187.  55 
2, 034. 82 

23, 785. 96 
609,  777. 84 
230, 045.  65 

475, 825.  ,58 
14. 978. 60 

142. 372.  03 
38. 133.  73 

162. 221. 08 

58. 4S5. 37 

7. 586. 14 

147. 653. 79 

5.460.M 

342. 216. 13 
549. 299. 77 

86.001.42 

136. 204. 56 

1.122.060.26 

3. 7S0. 297.  40 

0 
10, 171. 19 

32, 723. 34 

58, 586. 19 

6. 122. 67 
148,881.19 

34, 720.  07 
0 


$93, 930.  65 
0 
42.181.35 
0 
0 

23n.018.80 
1. 102. 216.  40 
0 
0 
0 
78. 004.  OS 
65, 146.  44 
0 


491, 


0 

786.53 

0 

0 


15,211.290.37 


285,699.89 

0 
109, 991.  70 


61, 590. 62 
65, 693. 67 

784,  501.  59 
0 

162, 280.  68 

1,3.54,30.5.32 
63, 665.  16 

0 
0 

0 
0 
273, 496. 14 

0 
58, 608. 67 

0 

0 
189.  224.  75 
65. 303. 67 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2, 650, 133.  .52 
0 

121,507.03. 

308, 762. 08 

40, 752. 92 
0 

185, 617. 30 
1,126,922.73 


Total 


$361,054.64 

106. 249.  32 

76,  729.  82 

49,  010.  25 

51.  632.  54 

284,037.64 

1,381,611.67 

1, 045, 156.  89 

51,161.88 

e      60, 168.  93 

97. 960.  64 

78, 846. 62 

101. 072. 13 

82.618.05 
61,5.421.33 
398.  455. 12 
272. 347.  20 

101.094.76 
.'*2. 275.  36 

979. 893. 99 
37.  SOo.  75 

288.  632.  55 

1.  71,'*.  430. 23 
243. 100.  ,52 

33. 187.  55 
2. 034. 82 

23.  78.5.  9<; 
609. 777. 84 
503. 541.  79 

475.825.5.S 

73.  .587.  27 

142.372.03  ■ 

*  38. 133. 73  I 

351.44,5.83 

123.7S9.04 

7.  586. 14 

147. 653. 79 


Name  and  address 


TENNESSEE— contmued 

Dixie  Mercerizing  Co.,  Chattanooga. 
Tenn ., 

Dyersburg  Cotton  Products,  Inc..  Dyers- 
burg.  Tenn 

Elk  Cotton  Mills.  Fayetteville.  Tenn 

Rockford  Manufacturing  Co.,  Rockford. 
Tenn 

Standard-Coosa-Tliatcher  Co.,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn 

Standard  Knitting  Mills.  Inc.,  Knox- 
ville.  Teim 

Tennessee  Line  &  Twine  Co..  Elizabeth- 
ton.  Tenn 

Trenton  .Mills,  Inc.,  Trenton,  Tenn 

Werthan  Bag  Corp.,  Nashville,  Tenn 


Total. 


TEXAS 


10,766,081.84 


322, 407. 33 
0 


5. 

342. 

54!). 

86. 

136. 

1, 122, 

3,780, 

2,6.50, 
10. 

154. 

367, 

46. 
148. 

220, 
1.126. 


460.  «^ 
216. 13 
299.77 
001.42 
204.  56 
060.  26 
297.  40 

133.  .52 
171.19 

230.37 

348.27 

87.5.  59 
881.19 

337.37 
922.73 


2.5,977,372.21 


Brenham  Cotton  Mill,  Inc.,  Brenham, 

Tex 

B.  I.  Cotton  MilLs.  West,  Tex 

Corsicana  Cotton  Mills,  Corslcana,  Tex.. 
Central  Texas  Development  Co..  Inc.. 

West.  Tex  _ 

Coastal  Pickery.  Inc.,  Galveston,  Tex... 
Dcnison  Cotton  Mill  Co.,  Denison,  Tex  . 
Houston  Cotton  .Mills  Co..  Houston,  Tex. 

Houston  Textile  Co.,  Hoaston,  Tex 

Walter   llocg   Cotton    Industries,   Inc., 

Dallas,  Tex _._ 

llillshoro  Cotton  Mills,  Hillsboro,  Tex. 
Ralph  Ix>gcetf  Cotton  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 
Lone  Star  Textiles,  Inc.,  llallettsville,  Tex. 

Ivone  Star  Textiles.  Inc.,  Mexia,  Tex 

Mission  V'allev  Mills,  Inc.,  New  Braun- 

fels,  Tex .     

Postex  Cotton  Mills,  Post,  Tex.. 

Plains  Cotton  (.Irowcrs,  Inc.,  Lublmck, 

Tex 

Plainview  Mattress  Factory,  Plainview, 

Tex  

Red  River  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Bonhain, 

Tex 

Sherman  Manufacturing  Co.,  Sherman, 

Tex 

Standco    Brake   Lining   Co.,   Houston, 

Tex  

Sinclair  Bedding  Co.,  Waco,  Tex 

Tcxa*;   Department  of  Corrections  Te.x- 

tile  Mill,  HuntsviUe,  Tex       .._ 

Texas  Textile  Mills,  Inc.,  McKInney, 

Tex. - 

Waco  Mattress  Co.,  Waco,  Tex 


Sight  draft 
payments 


$205,831.92 

125, 1(53. 47 
88. 028. 06 

57,302.62 

72, 942. 03 

194, 685. 12 

6.651.83 

29.  767.  45 

185. 876.  20 


1,361,940.29 


Payment- 

in-kind 
certificates 


0 
0 

0 

$73,691.47 

0 

0 
0 
0 


396, 098. 80 


Total 


$205,831.92 

125,163.47 

88,028.06 

57,302.62 

146,633.50 

1H685.12 

6,651.83 

29,767.45 

185.876.20 


1,758,039.09 


Total. 


VIRriXIA 


285, 699. 89 

322. 407. 33 
109.991.70 


Dan  River  Mills,  Inc.,  Danville,  Va 

Fieldcrest  Mills,  Inc.,  Spray,  N.C 

Halifax  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  South  Boston, 

Va 

Industrial  Department,  the  Penitentiary, 

Richmond,  Va 

Washington  Mills  Co.,  Fries,  Va 


Total. 


127, 
41. 
45. 


146 
31 


26, 


126 

131, 
110, 


88, 

219, 

1, 


199. 47 
902.  49 
235.  57 

911.73 

287.  75 

212.  .82 

925.  58 

0 

808.07 
931 . 69 
165.68 
292. 94 
466.53 

662. 43 
209.70 

190,97 

468.96 

206. 49 

517.08 

144.32 
118.95 


18, 322. 84 

241, 016. 29 
36.40 


1, 444, 234. 75 


.52 


,878.86 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
9M.80 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

,678.08 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 


158,541.74 


185.078.33 
41.902.49 
45.235.57 

7.911.73 

287.75 

146.212.82 

31.925.58 

52,984.80 

808.07 
26,931.69 

165.68 

78,292.94 

120,466.53 

179,  ,340. 51 
110,209.70 

190.97 

468.96 

88,206.49 

219,517.08 

1,144.32 
118.95 

18,322.84 

241,016.29 
36.40 


1,602,776.49 


0 
96, 890. 95 

32, 999. 47 

5,361.08 
349,931.53 


485, 183. 03 


1, 593, 303. 78 
100, 762. 41 


1,694,066.19 


1,593,303.78 
197,653.36 

32,999.47 

5,361.08 
349,931.53 


2,179,249.22 


HOW  DID  THE  CONSUMERS  FARE? 

The  latest  cotton  situation  report,  offi- 
cial bulletin  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture — CS-215,  page  9 — reports: 

Cloth  prices  are  slightly  higher.  The  av- 
erage wholesale  value  of  fabric  (20  construc- 
tions) made  from  a  pound  of  cotton  in  Octo- 
ber was  61.25  cents  per  pound  compared 
with  61.02  cents  in  September  and  61.34  a 
year  earlier. 

Here  is  today's  Wall  Street  Journal  com- 
modity price  quotations.  They  show  the 
comparison  with  a  year  ago,  before  the  multi- 
million-dollar payments  to  textile  mills  were 
begun: 

Cash  Prices:    Friday,  January  22,   1965 
(Quotations  as  of  4  p.m.,  eastern  time) 


Texiiles  and  fibers 


Cotton,  1-inch  middling,  Memphis pound. 

ftint  cloth: 

64  by  60,  38lMnch,  New  York yard 

80  by  80,  39-inch,  New  York ./. do.. 

Sheetings,  56  by  60.  40-inch,  New  York ..do... 

Burlap,  10-ounce,  40-inch,  Now  York _ do.. 

Wool,  fine  staple  territory,  Boston pound 

Wool  tops.  New  York do.. 

Rayon,  satin  acetate.  New  York yard. 


Friday 


0. 3025 

,16 
.20^4 
.19>xi 
.1320a 

1.30 

1. 655n 
.28n 


Thursday 


0.3025 

.16 

.20^ 

.1320 
1.30 
1.655 

.28 


Year  ago 


0.3325 

.  14',^ 
.19 

Am 

.1195 
1.41 
1.845 

.27 


Textile  unions  which  a  year  ago  sup- 
ported the  cotton  bill  now  call  it  a  bo- 
nanza for  the  mills. 

The  administration  assurances  that 
the  mill  subsidies  would  yield  rich  re- 


turns for  the  consumers  have  not  been 
fulfilled. 

Yes,  this  is  why  the  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  and  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
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der]  who  are  the  ranking  member  and 
chairman  of  the  other  body's  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  Committee,  have  expressed 
such  deep  doubt  about  the  cotton  pro- 

^^In  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
110  part  17,  page  22000,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  AiKENl  says: 

This  subsidy  will  amount  to  some  $300- 
$400  million  this  first  year. 

In  other  words,  it  would  have  paid  us 
better  to  have  bought  all  these  imports  com- 
ing in  from  foreign  countries  and  given 
them  to  the  people  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  world  and  we  would  still 
have  saved  some  money. 

At  page  20001  of  the  Record  of  the 
same  date,  the  senior  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Ellender]  said: 

My  study  of  the  cost  figures  revealed  that 
actual  expenditures  under  the  new  cotton 
law  would  amount  to  $753  million.  •  •  • 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  considerably 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  program  under  the 
1958  law. 

I  would  also  draw  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  fact  that  Secretary  Free- 
man has  reduced  by  1  penny  a  pound 
the  CCC  loan  level  on  the  1965  crop,  an 
action  which  will  affect  the  income  of 
every  cottongrower  in  the  Nation. 

I  commend  the  Secretary  for  this  ac- 
tion, but  regret  that  he  did  not  take  a 
similar  action  each  year  he  has  headed 
the  Department.  Had  he  done  so — and 
he  had  ample  authority — cotton  would 
have  today  been  on  a  sound  road  and 
taxpayers  would  have  millions  more  in 
their  pockets. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  ruled  that  the  new 
subsidies  going  to  textile  mills  must  be 
treated  as  income  for  tax  purposes. 

An  item  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
January  15,  1965,  reported  as  follows: 

Payments  voted  by  Congress  in  the  1964 
farm  law  must  be  counted  promptly  by  U.S. 
mills  as  taxable  income,  the  IRS  ruled.  The 
payments  of  eVi  cents  a  pound  to  cotton 
handlers  are  aimed  at  keeping  the  fiber  from 
being  more  costly  to  domestic  than  to  export 
mills.  Some  cotton  users  wanted  the  pay- 
ments, which  can  be  either  in  cotton  or  in 
cash,  to  be  treated  as  reducing  their  cotton 
inventory  values,  in  which  case  the  amounts 
involved  usually  wouldn't  be  subject  to  tax 
until  the  goods  were  sold.  But  the  IRS  held 
the  recipients  generally  must  treat  the  pay- 
ments as  "other  income"  in  the  year  in  which 
the  Agriculture  Department  approves  their 
applications  for  the  subsidies. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  House 
should  understand  very  clearly  today 
why  it  is  going  to  be  asked  tomorrow  to 
put  up  millions  of  extra  dollars  to  pay 
for  the  cotton  program.  Millions  of 
dollars  more,  I  might  add,  than  was 
originally  budgeted  for  fiscal  year  1965. 

After  I  complained  earlier  today  in  a 
speech  on  the  House  floor  that  copies  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  hearings 
on  the  supplemental  bill  would  not  be 
ready  for  examination  until  2  houi's  be- 
fore the  House  convenes  tomorrow,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee, the  Honorable  George  Mahon  of 
Texas,  saw  to  it  that  I  was  provided  with 
an  advance  proof  the  hearings. 

For  that,  I  am  grateful,  as  it  enables 
me  to  refer  you  directly  from  official 


sources  as  to  why  we  are  now  called  upon 
to  pay  the  piper  for  last  year's  cotton 
folly.  I  invite  your  attention  to  the 
hearings,  which  will  doubtless  be  avail- 
able during  consideration  of  the  bill  to- 
morrow. See  statements  on  these 
pages:  7,  12,  15,  24,  28,  29,  33,  38-39,  and 
41.  

KERMIT      GORDON      STIRS     UP     A 
STORM 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be 
surprising  if  Budget  Director  Kermit 
Gordon  ever  again  ventures  from  statisti- 
cal seclusion  to  discuss  Federal  farm 
programs. 

In  the  January  9  issue  of  Saturday 
Review  magazine,  Mr.  Goi'don  made 
some  mild  observations  about  the  cost 
and  results  of  farm  programs,  noted  they 
originated  back  in  the  1930's  as  welfare 
measures  and  suggested  they  be  reviewed 
in  the  light  of  today's  circumstances.  It 
stirred  up  a  storm  of  critical  comment, 
most  of  it  from  Mr.  Gordon's  side  of  the 
political  aisle. 

Most  of  what  he  wrote  about  farms 
and  farmir^  was  mild,  factual,  and  re- 
strained— information  readily  available 
to  every  student  of  the  subject.  He 
noted,  for  example,  that  most  of  the 
money  spent  for  farm  programs  does  not 
trickle  down  to  the  low-income  farmers 
but  goes  to  relatively  successful  com- 
mercial farmers. 

Those  who  have  been  reading  my 
rather  steady  commentary  on  the  wheat 
certificate  program  will  recognize  this  as 
a  familiar  theme.  I  have  pointed  out, 
for  example,  that  the  big  boys,  1,300 
giant  wheatgrowers,  qualify  for  average 
annual  payments  of  $15,000  a  year,  while 
the  small  wheatgrowers — those  in  the 
12-  to  15-acre  category,  and  there  are 
more  than  a  million  of  them — qualify  for 
average  annual  payments  of  only  $58. 

But  back  to  Mr.  Gordons  predica- 
ment About  all  Mr.  Gordon  did  was  to 
air  some  long-known  truths.  He  said 
farm  programs  "are  no  longer  a  means 
of  distributing  income  to  the  neediest 
groups  in  our  population;  they  are  not 
welfare  programs.  From  a  ^frelf are  stand- 
point, the  chief  claimants  to  assistance 
are  the  2,500,000  farmers  who  do  not  now 
and  cannot  in  the  future  be  expected  to 
operate  successful  commercial  farms." 

In  this  comment,  Mr,  Gordon  was,  in 
my  opinion,  unduly  pessimistic.  If  freed 
from  the  shackles  of  bureaucratic  regu- 
lation, U,S.  agriculture  can  win  such  ex- 
panding markets  that  many  of  these 
farmers  who  are  now  marginal  will  find 
solid  opportunity  on  the  farm.  Whether 
that  happens  depends  in  great  measure 
on  whether  Congress  acts  promptly  to 
give  the  farmer  the  freedom  he  needs 
and  deserves.  Under  present  govern- 
mental   handicaps,    these    2I/2    million 


farmers  probably  do  face  the  bleak  fu- 
ture painted  by  Mr.  Gordon. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Gordon  does  not  de- 
serve to  be  blasted  for  wanting  to  drive 
2  V2  million  farmers  off  the  land. 

Mr.  Gordon  made  the  valid  and  impor- 
tant point  that  much  of  American  agri- 
culture is  relatively  healthy  and  the 
Federal  Government  should  stop  using 
welfare  gimmicks  on  that  part  of  it. 

He  also  took  note  of  the  influence  of 
compensatory  payments  that  have,  as  he 
puts  it,  "crept"  into  our  system. 

I  commend  particularly  his  statement 
on  this  point: 

Now  if  there  Is  any  one  principle  of  eco- 
nomics that  economists  of  every  persuasion 
would  accept,  it  is  that  the  price  system  is 
an  exceptionally  useful  mechanism  both  for 
conserving  a  scarce  resource  and  for  allocat- 
ing it  to  uses  with  the  greatest  value. 

I  hope  the  people  drafting  farm  legis- 
lation proposals  soon  to  come  to  Capitol 
Hill  will  keep  this  excellent  time-tested 
principle  in  mind. 

This  is  probably  too  much  to  hope  for, 
as  Mr.  Gordon  has  been  verbally  whipped 
from  pillar  to  post  for  making  observa- 
tions such  as  that  in  the  Saturday  Re- 
view piece. 

The  inconsistencies  of  agriculturai 
legislation  must  drive  good  economists 

Take  a  look  at  the  first  farm  bill 
launched  by  President  Johnson,  the 
wheat-cotton  bill  of  1964.  In  the  very 
same  legislative  package  he  put  a  multi- 
million-dollar payment  bonanza  benefit- 
ing textile  mills  and  a  multimillion- 
dollar  processing  tax  handicapping  flour 
mills-  on  one  hand,  a  scheme  to  reduce 
raw  material  costs  to  cotton  processors, 
and  on  the  other,  one  to  increase  raw 
material  costs  to  wheat  processors;  one 
of  these— cotton— financed  by  general 
tax  revenues,  and  the  other— wheat- 
financed  by  what  may  be  the  most  regres- 
sive excise  fee  in  history,  fittingly 
described  as  a  tax  on  poor  people. 

Other  inconsistencies  have  been  witn 
us  for  years. 

As  Mr.  Gordon  pointed  out,  taxpayers 
spend  millions  of  dollars  to  take  land 
out  of  production,  hoping  this  will  bal- 
ance supply  and  demand,  and  spend 
other  milUons  to  put  new  land  into  pro- 
duction. The  cost  of  some  of  the  land 
reclamation  and  irrigation  projects, 
heavily  subsidized  by  taxpayers,  ranges 
as  high  as  $1,500  an  acre. 

If  responsible  officials  like  Mr.  Gordon 
are  to  be  bloodied  up  every  time  they 
attempt  to  discuss  farm  programs,  can 
we  reasonably  expect  ever  to  pull  the 
American  taxpayer— farmers  are  tax- 
payers too— out  of  the  costly  muck  and 
mire  churned  up  in  the  Capitol  Hill  leg- 
islative mill  during  the  last  30  years? 

A  responsible  dialog  on  farm  pro- 
grams should  be  encouraged,  not  dis- 
couraged. Some  of  the  programs  have 
become  so  complex  they  seem  to  defy 
understanding. 

It  is  high  time  for  a  thorough  discus- 
sion, debate,  and  delineation  of  their  na- 
ture and  effect.  Such  would  be  helpful 
to  farmers  and  all  other  Americans. 

Mr.  Gordon's  article  is  a  hopeful 
beginning. 
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PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  CAN  BE  CXJT 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  1966  budget  request  asks  new 
obligational  authority  of  $103  billion. 
In  addition,  the  President  says  later  he 
will  ask  for  an  additional  $3  billion.  The 
total  is  estimated  as  $106  billion,  so  no 
one  should  be  misled  into  believing  this 
is  a  S99.7  billion  budget. 

That  S99.7  billion  figure  is  for  the  con- 
sumption of  those  who  urged  Mr.  John- 
son to  hold  his  budget  under  $100  billion. 

As  for  the  statement  of  the  President 
in  his  message,  that  public  debt  is  not  a 
drain  on  national  resources  because  it  is 
mostly  owed  to  ourselves,  that  is  more 
of  the  same  old  brainwash  we  have  been 
hearing  for  years.  The  $11  billion  in- 
terest alone  of  our  national  debt  averages 
$222  per  household  and  that  is  a  drain 
on  every  family  in  America. 

The  President  may  have  cut  out  funds 
to  purchase  a  few  new  filing  cabinets  and 
maybe  a  few  light  bulbs,  but  I  am  con- 
fident that  Congress  can  make  substan- 
tial cuts  on  his  budget  without  hurting 
anyone. 


THE  CONTINUING  BALANCE-OF- 
PAYMENTS  PROBLEM 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER. '  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite 
of  numerous  actions  which  have  been 
taken  to  eliminate  the  chronic  balance- 
of -payments  problem,  the  United  States 
continues  to  run  a  heavy  deficit  and  no 
solution  to  the  problem  is  in  sight  under 
current  policies.      • 

The  deficit  on  regular  transactions  in 
1964  is  now  estimated  at  $2.5  million. 
This  is  some  improvement  over  the  pre- 
vious years  but  far  from  satisfactory. 
Even  more  disturbing  is  the  fact  that 
experts  on  the  balance  of  payments  ex- 
pect little  or  no  improvement  this  year. 
When  one  recalls  that  Secretary  Dillon 
told  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
several  years  ago  that  deficits  of  this 
magnitude  could  not  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue much  longer,  there  appears  to  be 
cause  for  real  concern. 

The  continuing  deficit  as  well  as  the 
sharp  increase  in  our  money  supply  in 
recent  years  have  all  combined  to  put 
renewed  pressure  on  our  gold  stock. 
While  the  gold  drain  in  1964  was  small  by 
the  standards  of  the  past  several  years, 
opinion  is  widespread  that  the  gold  out- 
flow will  accelerate  sharply  this  year.  It 
has  been  said  in  the  press  that  some 
administration  officials  believe  the  gold 


outflow  may  run  from  $500  million  to  $1 
billion.  If  this  occurs,  combined  with  the 
expected  increase  in  Federal  Reserve  note 
and  deposit  liabilities,  the  so-called  tree 
gold  available  to  meet  potential  foreign 
claims  will  shrink  near  the  vanishing 
point. 

In  spite  of  such  regressive  measures  as 
the  interest  equalization  tax  and  nu- 
merous other  palliatives  and  gimmicks 
which  the  administration  has  devised 
to  buy  time  we  have  not  used  this  time  to 
attack  the  basic  causes  of  the  problem. 
We  are  still  in  the  position  where  our 
continuing  balance  of  payments  and  gold 
problems  could  result  in  the  collapse  of 
the  international  monetary  system  unless 
basic  and  effective  remedial  action  is 
taken  in  the  near  future.  In  fact  the  cost 
of  buying  the  time  we  have  squandered 
has  put  us  in  a  worse  position.  This  may 
involve  some  hard  and  unpleasant 
choices,  such  as  a  reexamination  of  U.S. 
foreign  and  military  outlays  overseas. 
But  we  must  remember  that  the  health 
of  the  world  financial  system  is  at  stake 
and  that  any  collapse  of  that  system 
would  create  new  and  serious  problems  of 
unemployment  and  deflation  here  at 
home. 

Last  July  Senators  Jacob  K.  Javits  and 
Jack  Miller  and  myself,  as  members  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  in  a  res- 
olution introduced  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, recommended  that  the  United  States 
initiate  discussions  within  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  designed  to 
strengthen  the  international  monetary 
system.  While  such  discussion,  particu- 
larly involving  the  adequacy  of  both  pres- 
ent and  future  supplies  of  international 
liquidity,  were  conducted  by  both  the 
IMF  and  the  so-called  group  of  10 
major  industrial  powers,  the  practical 
results  of  those  studies  have  been  inade- 
quate in  the  face  of  the  problems  before 
us. 

For  this  reason  my  colleagues  and  I  in 
the  Senate,  as  well  as  Representative 
William  B.  Widnall,  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  and  member  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  are  again  in- 
troducing a  resolution  dealing  with  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit. 

The  resolution  declares  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  the  elimination  of  the  pay- 
ments deficit  should  receive  top  prior- 
ity by  the  administration,  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  balance-of-pajonents 
equilibrium  should  be  a  continuing  and 
major  goal  of  our  economic  policy,  that 
the  world  monetary  and  credit  mecha- 
nism should  be  strengthened  and  that 
the  United  States  should  press  for  an 
international  economic  conference  to 
discuss  urgent  economic  world  problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution  be  included  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

H.  Con.  Res.  127 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  had  a  deficit 
la  Its  International  balance  of  payments 
every  year,  except  one,  since  1950;  and 

Whereas,  largely  as  a  result  of  these  defi- 
cits, United  States  short-term  dollar  liabil- 
ities to  foreigners  totaled  an  estimated  $27,- 
976,000,000  at  the  end  of  October  1964;  and 

Whereas  these  liabilities  constitute  a  po- 
tential claim  against  the  United  States  gold 
stock  of  $15,200,000,000,  of  which  less  than 


$1,400,000,000  is  "free  gold"  not  required  to 
serve  as  backing  for  our  currency;  and 

Whereas  the  health  of  our  domestic  econ- 
omy and  strength  of  the  dollar  and  its  ability 
to  serve  as  a  key  international  reserve  cur- 
rency depends  upon  the  early  elimination  of 
the  balance-of-payments  deficit  and  the 
creation  of  improved  arrangements  to  sene 
the  liquidity  needs  for  an  expanding  Interna- 
tional trade  and  payments  system:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  (the  Senate  con- 
curring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  that  achievement  of 
balance-of-payments  equilibrium  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  dollar's  role  as  a  key 
international  reserve  currency  should  receive 
the  highest  priority  In  the  formation  of  na- 
tional economic  policy,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  maintenance  of  equi- 
librium in  its  International  accounts  should 
be  a  continuing  and  major  goal  of  United 
States  international  economic  policy;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  take  the 
Initiative  to  devise  new  and  Improved  meth- 
ods of  permanently  strengthening  the  in- 
ternational monetary  and  credit  mechanism 
In  order  to  provide  (a)  improved  means  of 
financing  balance-of-payments  deficits  until 
basic  corrective  forces  restore  equilibrium, 
and  (b)  sufficient  liquidity  to  finance  future 
Increases  in  world  trade  and  payments;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  President  be  required 
to  call  for  an  International  Economic  Con- 
ference to  review  the  long-term  adequacy  of 
international  credit;  to  recommend  needed 
changes  in  existing  financial  Institutions;  to 
consider  increased  sharing  of  economic  aid 
for  development  and  military  assistance;  and 
to  consider  other  pressing  international  eco- 
nomic problems  placed  before  it  by  a  prepar- 
atory conunittee  for  such  Conference. 


WHO  IS  INTERESTED  IN  INTEREST? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis!  may 
extend  his  remai'ks  at  this  praint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  dis- 
cussion of  monetary  p>olicy,  and  the  con- 
cern of  public  policy  with  respect  to  in- 
terest rates,  seems  to  emphasize  the  cost 
or  payment  aspect  of  interest  and  in- 
terest rates.  This  concern  tends  to 
neglect  the  fact  that  for  every  interest 
payment  or  interest  cost  there  is  else- 
where in  the  economy  an  interest-re- 
ceived item  or  interest-income  aspect. 

This  one-sided  concern  probably  re- 
sults from  the  fact  that  most  homeown- 
ers and  businessmen  are  more  aware  and 
reminded  of  the  monthly  payments  com- 
ing due  on  mortgages  and  notes  payable 
than  they  are  of  their  share  in  the  in- 
terest income  which  accrues  to  them  on 
life  insurance  policies,  pension  incomes, 
savings  bonds  and  accounts,  or  other  in- 
terest-bearing holdings.  The  interposi- 
tion of  these  financial  intermediaries  be- 
tween the  individual  as  a  debtor  who 
must  pay  interest,  and  the  same  in- 
dividual as  a  creditor  who  benefits  in- 
directly from  interest  received,  may  be 
the  reason  why  the  cost  aspect  tends  to 
be  emphasized  and  the  income  aspect 
overlooked.  We  tend  to  think  primarily 
about  higher  interest  costs  and  forget, 
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for  example,  that  the  recent  high  rates 
on  savings  accounts  mean  increased  in- 
come to  savers— often  the  same  persons 
who  pay  interest— and  help  to  generate 
savings  which  in  turn  become  available 
to  finance  home  mortgages  and  busi- 
nesses. This  same  situation  involving 
intermediaries  and  differences  between 
credit  obligations  and  equity  positions 
makes  it  difficult  for  us  to  balance  the 
two  quantities  of  first,  who  pays  interest 
on  the  one  hand;  and  second,  who  re- 
ceives this  interest  on  the  other  hand. 

A  table  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bul- 
letin of  October  1964  giving  the  sector 
statement  of  "financial"  assets  and  lia- 
bilities throws  some  light  on  this  subject. 
It  is  not  argued  on  the  basis  of  the  table 
that  interest  payments  or  interest  in- 
come are  precisely  proportionate  to  these 
"financial"  liabilities  or  assets  since  in- 
terest rates  may  differ  from  contract  to 
contract  and,  indeed,  some  assets  or  lia- 
bilities carry  no  interest  charges  at  all. 

It  is  noteworthy  from  the  table,  how- 
ever, that  "households"  own  more  than 
twice  as  many  financial  assets  as  those 
which  they  owe.  Interest  earnings  cred- 
ited to  or  received  by  households  are 
presumably  of  a  magnitude  nearly  dou- 
ble the  interest  paid.  It  is  significant, 
too,  but  not  surprising,  that  the  interest- 
earning  assets  and  the  deposits  of  com- 
mercial banks,  not  all  of  which  bear  in- 
terest of  course,  are  substantially  the 
same  amount.  Principal  debtors,  on  bal- 
ance, are  governments  and  nonfinancial 
businesses. 

Sector  statement  of  selected  financial  assets 
and  liabilities,^  Dec.  31,  1963 

[In  billions  of  dollars! 


Assets 

(interest 

earning) ' 

Liabilities 

(Interest 

cost)  ' 

HoQsehoUis 

$694.1 

7.1 

254.  .S 

262.4 

107.4 

49.7 

133.8 

25.8 

23.1 

36.2 

13.0 
77.4 
69.0 
34.8 

$269.2 

Farms         

29.7 

Businpss  (nonfinancial) 

Commercial  banks         

362.6 
258.8 

Savings  and  loan  associations.. 
Mutual  savines  banks    

100.2 
44.6 

Life  insurance  companies 

Other  insurance  companies 

Pension  funds  (noninsured)... 
Finance  companies 

116.9 

27.0 

Brokers  and  open-end  invest- 
ment companies  

8.0 

U.S.  Oovprnment  .  

29.^0 

State  and  local  governments. . 
Rest  of  world 

121.4 
29.5 

1  Estimated  amounts  involvinR  Interest  payments  or 
re<^ipts  (in  the  case  of  demand  deposits  for  service  and 
availahilitv costs).  Corporate  stocks,  direct  investments 
of  foreigners  in  U.S.  gold  stocks,  etc.,  although  "financial 
assets"  have  been  CTCluded. 

Source:  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin.  October  1964«pp. 
1343-1348.  ' 

DEFINING  POVERTY:  THE  IMPOR- 
TANCE OF  CONSIDERING  POTEN- 
TIAL INCOME  FROM  ASSETS 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  at- 
tempting to  identify  those  who  are  living 
in  poverty  the  administration  has  set  an 


annual  money  income  of  $3,000  as  the 
poverty  line.  Critics  of  this  definition 
have  pointed  out  that  a  family's  assets, 
the  number  of  children  and  their  ages, 
the  area  of  the  country  in  which  they  live 
and  many  other  nonincome  factors 
should  be  considered  before  a  family  can 
be  said  to  be  poverty-stricken. 

A  recent  Government  study  conducted 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration 
and  discussed  in  the  December  1964  is- 
sue of  the  Social  Security  Bulletin  dra- 
matically illustrates  the  effect  on  income 
of  persons  and  families  aged  65  and  over, 
if  the  assets  of  such  persons  were  con- 
verted to  income  prorated  over  the  ex- 
pected life  of  the  holder. 

Under  this  system,  the  median  income 
of  aged  couples  rises  from  $2,875  to  $3,795 
annually  with  assets,  including  home 
equity,  prorated  over  the  expected  life  of 
the  couple.  Excluding  home  equity,  the 
median  would  rise  to  $3,130.  Prorating 
all  assets,  the  percentage  of  aged  couples 
with  income  levels  under  $3,000  falls 
from  54  percent  of  the  total  of  such 
couples  to  35  percent  of  the  total. 

The  type  of  analysis  contained  in  this 
study  is  vital  if  the  poverty  program  is 
going  to  achieve  its  objectives.  In  the 
case  of  the  aged  population,  supplemen- 
tary sources  of  income  not  considered 
under  the  administration's  definition  are 
especially  important  and  may  signifi- 
cantly enhance  the  well-being  of  an  aged 
couple  or  individual. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  referred  to,  entitled  "Potential 
Income  From  Assets:  Findings  of  the 
1963  Survey  of  the  Aged,"  and  prepared 
by  Janet  Murray  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

Potential  Income  Prom  Assets:  Findings  of 
THE   1963   Survey  of  the  Aged 
( By  Janet  Murray  ' ) 
If  the  assets  of  all  persons  in  the  United 
States  aged  65  and  over  could  be  converted 
to  income  prorated  over  the  expected  life  of 
the    holder,    the    median    income    for    aged 
couples  in  1962,  with  equity  in  the  home  ex- 
cluded,   would    be    raised    from    $2,875    to 
$3,130.     The  median  would  be  raised  from 
$1,365    to   $1,560    for   nonmarrled   men   and 
from  $1,015  to  $1,130  for  nonmarrled  women. 
Such  an  addition  of  distributed  assets  to 
income  would  increase  the  Inequality  of  the 
Income   distribution.      It    would    still    leave 
more  than  a  third  of  the  couples  and  about 
two-thirds  of  the  nonmarrled  with  Insuffi- 
cient  income  to  live  independently  at  the 
modest   but  adequate  budget  of  standards 
developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
It  has  long  been  recognized  that,  although 
current  money  income  is  the  customary  and 
certainly  the  best  single  measure  of  the  eco- 
nomic  situation   of   any   population   group, 
supplementary  resources  may  be  especially 
important  for  the  aged.    Assets,  Inheritances, 
and  other  occasional  money  receipts  not  clas- 
sified as  Income,  the  Informal  transfers  to 
Income  that  occur  when  the  elderly  share  liv- 
ing arrangements  with  relatives,  food  that 
Is  homegrown  or  received  as  a  gift  or  in  lieu 
of  wages — all  these  resources  may  significant- 
ly enhance  the  well-being  of  an  aged  couple 
or  Individual. 

Detailed  Information  from  the  1963  Sur- 
vey of  the  Aged,  conducted  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  on  the  size  and 
sources  of  the- Income  of  the  aged  and  on 


the  size  and  composition  of  their  asset  hold- 
ings has  been  published  In  previous  articles.* 

The  objective  of  this  article  Is  to  foc\is  on 
a  measurement  that  combines  data  on  the 
income  and  assets  of  the  survey  units,  aa 
well  as  their  age  and  sex.  This  measurement 
has  been  called  potential  income.  It  involves 
an  arbitrary  proration  of  assets,  plus  earned 
interest,  over  the  expected  life  of  the  survey 
units.  Although  this  is  a  statistical  con- 
struct, it  serves  as  a  convenient  device  for 
grouping  together  units  having  approximate- 
ly the  same  economic  position  when  both  in- 
come and  assets  are  considered  and  thus  for 
showing  how  the  size  distribution  of  current 
money  Income  would  be  altered  with  assets 
taken  into  account  In  this  way. 

Lump-stun  life  insurance  and  other  pay- 
ments— inheritances,  gifts,  tax  refunds,  back 
pay,  awards  for  injury  or  damage — that  are 
classified  as  current  Income  may  be  large  In- 
deed for  a  few  individuals  (the  Inheritance 
of  a  "wealthy  widow,"  for  example) ,  but  they 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  resource  for  the 
great  majority.  In  1962  only  about  5  percent 
of  the  units  aged  65  and  over  had  any  re- 
ceipts of  this  kind.  Food  received  without 
direct  expense  is  a  supplementary  resource 
for  a  larger  number  of  units  and  may  be  of 
special  importance  to  those  with  very  low  in- 
comes, but  in  general  the  value  of  such  food 
is  small.  Living  with  relatives  may  Improve 
the  economic  situation  of  the  aged  In  some 
cases;  in  others,  it  Is  of  mutual  advantage  or 
may  benefit  the  younger  members.  The 
limited  Information  on  the  financial  aspects 
of  such  living  arrangements  that  can  be  de- 
rived from  a  cross- tabulation  of  the  money 
Income  of  the  older  units  by  Income  of  all 
members  In  the  family  group  Is  currently 
being  anal3rzed. 

POTENTIAL     INCOME CONCEPT     AND     MEASURE - 

MINT 

In  order  to  express  the  economic  position  of 
units  with  any  combination  of  Income  and 
asset  holdings  and  to  group  the  units  with 
broadly  equivalent  positions,  "Income  with 
prorated  assets" — In  other  words,  potential 
income — was  computed  for  each  unit.  The 
following  procedure  was  used: 

Assets  were  assumed  to  be  capable  of  earn- 
ing a  4-percent  annual  rate  of  return.  The 
principal  and  the  appropriate  Interest 
amounts  were  divided  over  the  expected  re- 
maining years  of  the  unit's  life  In  equal 
annual  sums  so  that  the  assets  would  be  ex- 
hausted at  the  end  of  that  period.  The  an- 
nual amount  computed  In  this  way  was  added 
to  the  current  money  Income  less  Income 
actually  received  from  assets.'  For  couples, 
proration  was  based  on  a  Joint  probability: 
the  number  of  years  of  life  remaining  for 
husband  and  wife  together  and  the  number 
either  spouse  might  survive  alone  to  draw 
two-thirds  of  the  annual  portion  of  asset 
holdings  previovisly  available  to  the  couple.* 
In  a  few  cases — usually  those  In  the  lower 
end  of  the  age  range,  or  couples  who  had 
assets  other  than  equity  In  a  home — the 
actual  return  was  greater  than  the  4  percent 


I  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics.    John 
Labovltz  assisted  In  the  analysis. 


2  The  Income  of  the  aged  was  reported  In 
the  Bulletin  for  March  1964.  work  experience 
and  earnings  In  the  June  1964  Issue,  and  as- 
sets In  the  November  1964  Issue. 

»The  amounts  that  were  subtracted  were 
Interest  on  deposits  In  banks,  credit  unions, 
etc.;  Interest  or  dividends  on  stocks  and 
bonds;  and  4  percent  of  any  amounts  re- 
ported as  Invested  in  a  bvislness  or  farm. 

♦The  factors  needed  In  the  computation 
were  developed  by  the  Division  of  the  Actu- 
ary. The  U.S.  Life  Tables  for  1959  were  used 
In  determining  life  expectancies  by  age  and 
sex  For  simplicity  In  calculation  for  mar- 
ried couples,  the  wife  was  arbltrarUy  as- 
sumed to  be  5  years  younger  than  the  hus- 
band and  the  Joint  life  expectancies  were 
computed  on  that  basis. 
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used  In  the  computation,  and  the  prorated 
amount  of  assets  added  was  less  than  the 
amount  subtracted. 

The  adoption  of  these  procedures,  al- 
though in  effect  assuming  the  conversion  of 
assets  into  life  annuities,  does  not  in  any 
way  bear  upon  the  question  of  the  feasibil- 
ity or  the  desirability  of  this  form  of  asset 
management  for  individuals.  The  advisa- 
bility of  such  conversion  would,  indeed,  be 
subject  to  many  conditions  and  considera- 
tions important  for  the  individuals  involved. 
The  conversion  of  the  owned  farm  or  other 
business  holdings  into  prorated  assets,  for 
example,  is  recognized  as  particularly  un- 
realistic. However,  in  order  to  achieve  the 
objective  of  measuring  equivalence  of  eco- 
nomic status  within  broad  population 
groups,  such  assets  have  been  included. 

As  an  Illustration  of  the  concept  and  meas- 
urement of  potential  income,  some  ques- 
tions may  be  raised,  and  answered,  about 
groups  of  individuals  with  different  combi- 
nations of  income  and  assets.  It  would  be 
generally  agreed  that  persons  with  incomes 
of.  say.  $1,500  and  asset  holdings  of  $10,000 
are  better  off  than  those  with  the  same  in- 
come and  no  assets.  But  would  they  be  bet- 
ter off  than  others  with  an  income  of  $2,000 
and  with  $1,000  in  assets?  If  these  persons 
were  all  nonmarried  women  aged  65  and  were 
currently  receiving  a  4-percent  return  from 
their  assets,  all  would  have  about  the  same 
potential  income — actual  Income  minus  the 
income  from  assets  plus  prorated  assets — of 
slightly  more  than  $2,000.  For  those  with 
$10,000  in  assets.  $900  of  this  amount  would 
be  income  from  prorated  assets.  If  the  lat- 
ter group  were  aged  ^  instead  of  65,  the 
potential  Income  would  be  appreciably 
greater — about  $3,600,  with  more  than  $2,500 
from  prorated  assets. 

An  owned  home,  unlike  other  assets.  Is 
not  normally  acquired  as  a  sotirce  of  future 
money  income  or  as  a  reserve  for  contingen- 
cies but  rather  for  the  services  and  satisfac- 
tion It  yields  as  a  place  of  family  living. 
Accordingly,  potential  income  has  been  cal- 
culated both  including  and  excluding  home 


equity  among  the  assets  prorated,  ^or 
many  purposes  It  may  be  more  reasonablfe 
and  realistic  to  exclude  the  owned  home 
from  prorated  assets,  especially  since  sale  of 
the  home  would  increase  the  need  for  in- 
come to  cover  rental  costs.  Such  costs  tend 
to  run  higher  than  the  expense  of  owner- 
ship, particularly  for  the  large  group  of  the 
elderly  who  own  their  homes  clear  of  mort- 
gage. 

The  distributions  of  couples  and  of  non- 
married  men  and  women  aged  65  and  over 
by  level  of  potential  Income  and  the  median 
amount  of  such  Income  are  compared  with 
the  distributions  of  the  same  groups  by  level 
of  actual  Income.  Comparisons  are  presented 
for  fcneficiaries  under  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  ateabllity  insurance  (OASDI)  program 
and  for  nonbeneficiaries,  for  three  age  groups. 
A  cross-tabulation  of  units  by  actual  income 
and  by  Income  with  prorated  assets  other 
than  owned  homes  provides  Information  on 
the  proportions  of  units  whose  potential  in- 
come is  considerably  higher  than  or  about 
the  same  as  their  actual  income.  Finally, 
the  income  with  prorated  assets  other  than 
the  owned  home  of  units  with  no  income 
from  earnings  is  reviewed.  Those  units  who 
are  receiving  Income  from  earnings  may  still 
be  increasing  their  asset  holdings.  Those 
who  no  longer  have  such  income  are  more 
likely  to  be  drawing  upon  assets  previously 
acquired.  An  understanding  of  the  potential 
Income  of  this  group  seems  of  special  interest. 

COMP.\RlSON  OF  POTENTIAL  AND  ACTUAL  INCOME 

When  the  distributions  of  survey  units  by 
actual  and  potential  Income  shown  In  table  1 
are  compared,  they  appear  to  be  remarkably 
similar.  When  the  comparison  Is  based  upon 
Income  with  prorated  assets  other  than  the 
home,  the  differences  that  do  exist  usually 
amount  to  only  1  or  2  percentage  points  at 
any  Income  Interval.  Differences  are  defin- 
itely larger  when  the  owned  home  Is  Included 
in  the  prorated  assets.  An  Indication  of  the 
shifts  in  the  distributions  may  be  obtained 
through  a  comparison  of  the  medians  for 
units  aged  65  and  over,  shown  below. 


t 

Actual 
income 

Income  with  prorated 
aii-iets 

Type  <>(  unit 

Excludinp 
home 
equity 

Including 
home 
equity 

Mmricd  ccuples 

Nonnuirried  men 

Nonmarried  women  .._ 

$2,>*75 
1,365 
1,015 

.«,  130 
1,560 
1,130 

$3,7M 
1,84S 
1,395 

Although  the  median  potential  income  Is 
about  10  percent  greater  than  actual  income 
when  home  equity  Is  excluded  and  a  little 
more  than  30  percent  greater  when  home 
equity  is  Included,  these  shifts  in  the  medians 
do  not  Indicate  the  amounts  that  prorated 
assets  would  add  in  the  aggregi^te  to  current 
Income.  The  distributions  of  potential  In- 
come are  even  more  skewed  to  the  right  than 
are  the  distributions  of  current  Income,  and 
the  inequalities  in  the  distributions  are  in- 
creased. 

The  greater  shift  in  the  distribution  when 
equity  in  the  home  is  included  among  the 
assets  reflects  the  Importance  of  such  equity, 
and  the  extent  of  homeownership,  as  a  major 
form  of  assets  among  aged  persons  with  rel- 
atively low  incomes. 

Another  way  of  relating  potential  to  actual 
Income  Is  to  compare  ..the  percentages  of 
units  at  less  than  a  given  level.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  $2,500  In  1962  would  have  per- 
mitted a  retired  couple  to  live  Independently 
at  the  BLS  "modest  but  adequate"  budget 
standard.  About  42  percent  of  the  couples 
had  actual  Income  of  less  than  $2,500.  Thir- 
ty-six percent  had  less  than  $2,500  If  pro- 
rated assets  excluding  the  owned  home  were 
added  to  income.  It  Is  not  appropriate  to 
relate  to  this  benchmark  the  proportion  of 
couples  with  less  than  $2,500  In  potential  In- 
come when  the  equity  in  the  owned  home  Is 
prorated  because  the  $2,500  cost  estimate 
assumes  that  a  majority  of  units  own  their 
homes.  If  all  units  are  assumed  to  rent 
their  homes  the  cost  of  the  "modest  but 
adequate"  budget  would  be  higher. 


Table  1. — Size  of  income,  actual  '  and  with  prorated  assets  (excluding  and  including  equity  in  nonfarm  home),^for  units  aged  65  and  over- 
Percentage  distribution,  by  income  level,  1962 


Income  level 


Numlier  (in  thousands): 

Total --- - 

Reporting  on  specified  income  ' 

Total  percent - 

Less  than  .$1,000 --- 

$1,000  to  •SI, 499 - , 

.?1.50(-|  to  $1,999 - I 

«2,0()()  to  >;.'.499 i 

$2,500  to  $J.999 

$3,000  to  $3.999 

$4,000  to  .$4,999 * 

$5,000  to  .$9,999 * 

$10,000  and  over 

Median:  ' 

All  units --- 

OASDI  beneficiaries --- 

Nouljenoficiaries - 


1  Total  money  income  in  1962. 

'  Actual  income  less  income  from  assets  plus  the  portion  of  asset  holdings  that  would 
have  been  available  for  spending  annually  if  all  assets  were  prorated  over  the  average 
remaining  years  of  life  of  the  unit,  with  a  4-percent  annual  return.  Sex  differentials  in 
longevity  included  in  computation.  For  couples,  proration  based  on  joint  probability 
of  the  number  of  years  remaining  for  husband  and  wife  together  and  the  number  either 
spouse  might  survive  alone  to  draw  H  of  asset  holdings  available  to  couple  annually. 

'  Data  on  actual  income  based  on  information  for  those  survey  units  reporting  amount 


Married  coupl 

fS 

Nonmarried  men 

Noiniiarried  women 

1 

Actu;jl 
income 

Income  with  prorated 

assets 

Actual 
income 

Income  with  prorated 
assets 

Actual 
income 

Income  with  prorated 
assets 

Excluding 

equity  in 

home 

Including 

equity  in 

home 

Excluding 

equity  in 

home 

Including 

equity  in 

home 

Excluding 

equity  in 

home 

Including 

equity  in 

hon^e 

1 

5.445 

5,445 
4,337 

5,445 
4,337 

2,402 
2,173 

2,402 
2,063 

2,402 
2,063 

6,329 
5, 536 

6, 329 
5,086 

6.3-29 

4.719 

1 

5.085 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100                  100 

9    5 
.10 
14 
13 
12 
16 
11 
15 

4 
9 
12 
11 
12 
18 
10 
18 
7 

3 

6 

8 

9 

9 

18 

11 

26 

9 

32 

25 

12 

11 

5 

6 

3 

6 

1 

28 

20 

12 

12 

6 

6 

5 

8 

3 

25 

18 

11 

11 

7 

8 

6 

11 

6 

49 

21 

13 

7 

3 

\ 
3 

(*) 

45 
21 
13 
6 
4 
4 
2 

3 

2 

36 
18 
13 
8 
« 
7 
4 
5 
2 

5 

$2. 875 

.$3,130 
3.020 
3,835 

$3, 795 
3,685 
4,585 

$1,365 
1,405 
1,145 

$1,560 
1,640 
1,325 

$1,845 
1,960 
1,560 

$1,015 
1.225 

755 

$1,130 
1,330 

$1,395 
1,630 

2. 8t'0 

3,580 

815  1                »w 

of  monev  income  received  in  1962.  Data  on  income  with  prorated  assets  b^cd  on 
information  for  those  survey  units  reporting  l)0th  amount  of  money  income  in  Iw- 
and  amount  of  assets  at  the  end  of  1962.  Median  actual  income  of  those  reporting  on 
both  income  and  assets  would  probably  be  about  the  same  for  married  couples,  slightly 
higher  for  nonmarried  men,  and  slightly  lower  for  nonmarried  women. 

*  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

»  Computed  from  $500  income  groupings. 
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For  an  individual  living  alone,  the  esti- 
mated amount  required  to  provide  the 
SSest  but  adequate  standard  was  $1,800. 
^e  nonmarried  men  and  women  having 
income  of  less  than  $2,000  and  those  with  less 
than  $1  500  as  measured  by  the  concepts- 
actual  monev  income  and  income  with  pro- 
rated >kgsets  excluding  the  owned  home— are 
Bhownln  percentage  terms  in  the  following 
tabulation: 


Nonmarried         Nonmarried 
men                    women 

Income 

Income  le.ss 
than— 

Income  less 
than— 

$2,0(JO 

$l,.'i00 

.$2,000 

$i,.';oo 

Actual  income   

income  w  't'l  Pf"' 
rated  assets  (ex- 
cludiniT  equity  in 
owned  himii'; _ 

69 
60 

57 
48 

83 
79 

70 
60 

The  percentages  of  the  survey  units  with 
income  (actual  and  potential.  Including  and 
excluding  the  owned  home)  of  less  than 
$3,000  and  less  than  $2,000  for  couples  and, 
for  nonmarried  men  and  women,  of  less  than 
$2,000  and  less  than  $1,000  are  shown  in 
chart  1.  These  levels  cover,  in  general,  the 
critical  ranges  of  concern  in  much  of  the 
current  discussion  of  the  identification  of 
the  "poor." 

(Chart  omitted  from  printing.) 

The  role  of  assets  may  also  be  Judged  by 
examining  the  proportion  of  those  at  each 
income  level  who  shift  Into  a  higher  level 
when  the  classification  is  by  potential  In- 
come.    A   cross-tabulation  of   the  units  by 


actual  Income  and  by  Income  with  prorated 
assets  excluding  the  owned  home  permits  the 
measurement  of  such  shifts.  Those  units 
with  no  assets,  or  with  assets  so  small  that 
their  potential  Income  falls  In  the  same 
$1,000  Intervals  as  their  actual  Income,  are 
classified  as  having  "no  improvement."  The 
few  units  whose  potential  Income  falls  In 
a  lower  Interval  than  their  actual  Income 
are  also  classified  In  this  way.  The  units 
who  shift  into  the  next  higher  Income  class 
with  the  addition  of  prorated  assets  are 
grouped  as  having  "moderate  Improvement," 
and  those  who  shift  two  or  more  classes  as 
having  "appreciable  Improvement." 

The  results,  as  shown  in  table  2  and  chart 
2  reflect  the  fact  that  most  of  the  units  with 
low  incomes  have  little  In  the  way  of  assets, 
especially  when  equity  in  the  home  Is  ex- 
cluded. Most  of  the  units— more  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  nonmarried  men  and  women 
and  three-fourths  of  the  couples— with  ac- 
tual incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  remain  In 
the  same  Income  Interval  when  classified  by 
potential  Income.  The  proportion  remain- 
ing in  the  same  class  is  greater  at  the  in- 
come levels  below  $3,000  than  in  the  $3,000 
to  $5,000  classes.  Conversely,  the  proportion 
with  "appreciable"  Improvement  Increased 
with  income,  particularly  among  the  non- 
married.  Four  percent  of  the  couples  with 
actual  income  of  less  than  $2,000  showed 
an  appreciable  improvement  when  classified 
bv  potential  Income;  of  those  with  actual 
income  of  $3,000  to  $3,999,  the  Improvement 
was  substantial  for  9  percent.  For  non- 
married  men,  on  the  other  hand,  6  percent 
of  those  with  actual  Income  of  less  than 
$2  000  but  27  percent  of  those  with  $3,000  to 
$3  999  showed  an  appreciable  Improvement. 
The  pattern  for  nonmarried  women  was  sim- 
ilar to  that  for  the  men. 


BENETICIART   STATUS 

The  next  question  to  be  explored  concerns 
the  pattern  of  change  found  for  OASDI 
beneficiaries'  and  for  nonbeneficiaries.  Do 
the  results  found  for  all  those  aged  65  and 
over  hold  for  both  these  groups  when  their 
actual  income  Is  compared  with  their 
potential  Income? 

Differences  between  actual  Income  and 
potential  income  for  beneficiaries  and  non- 
beneficiaries are  fairly  similar  as  shown  by 
the  following  medians;  the  differences  tend 
to  be  a  few  percentage  points  greater  for  the 
beneficiaries. 


T.BLE  2  -Shifts  in  income  level  with  addition  to  actual  income  of  prorated  «s«^'«  (f^;;^"f^»^ 

^ty'in  nonfarm  home)  ^  for  units  aged  65  and  over-Percentage  dutnbutton  at  specified 

income  level,  by  extent  of  itnprovement,  1962  


Actual  income  level  and  marital  status 


Married  couples: 

Less  than  $1,000.. 

$1,000  to  $1,999... 

$2,000  to  $2.999... 

$3,000  to  $3,999... 

$4,000  to  $4,999... 
Nonmarried  men:  • 

Less  than  $1,000.. 

$1,000  to  $1.999... 

$2,000  to  $2.999... 

$3,000  to  $3,999... 

$4,000  to  $4,999... 
Nonmarried  women: 

Less  than  $1,000.. 

$1,000  to  $1.999... 

$2,000  to  $2,999... 

$3,000  to  $3,999.. 

$4,000  to  $1,999.. 


Number 
reporting ' 
(thousands) 


224 

1,007 

1,097 

713 

453 

677 
767 
339 
101 
67 

2,572 

1.698 

487 

141 

61 


Total 
percent 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Percent  with— 


No  im- 
provement ' 


Moderate 
improve- 
ment * 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


76 
81 

77 
70 


100 

86 

100 

80 

100 

72 

100 

57 

100 

52 

(•) 


(«) 


19 
14 
16 
IS 


9 
14 
11 
16 


Appre- 
ciable 

improve- 
ment ' 


87 
85 
75 
55 
11 


(•) 


11 

9 

11 

18 


(«) 


(•) 


(«) 


Type  of  unit 


Actual 
income 


Income  with  prorated 
assets 


Excluding  Including 
home  home 

equity        equity 


Married  couples: 

Beneficiaries $2,800 

P  Nonbeneficiaries 3,580 

Nonmarried  men: 

Beneficiaries 1,405 

Nonlteneficiaries i  1,146 

Nonmiirried  women:       ^ 

Beneficiaries 1,225 

Nonbeneficiaries 755 


Changes  in  beneficlary-nonbeneficlary  re- 
lationships when  measured  by  potential 
rather  than  actual  Income  are  the  net  result 
of  an  Intricate  pattern  of  differences  in  the 
level  of  assets,  their  distribution  by  Income 
class,  and  the  average  ages  of  the  Individuals 
In  the  beneflciary-nonbeneflciary  groups  be- 
ing compared.  Thus,  the  beneficiary  couples 
had  less  In  assets  than  the  nonbeneficiaries. 
but  they  were  somewhat  older;  the  non- 
married  men  and  women  beneficiaries  had 
somewhat  greater  assets  than  the  nonbene- 
ficiaries, but  they  were  somewhat  younger. 
Asset  holdings  Increased  rather  more  steeply 
with  Income  for  nonmarried  beneficiary  men 
than  for  the  other  groups. 

Comparison  of  the  actual  and  potential 
income  of  beneficiaries  and  nonbeneficiaries 
has  also  been  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
percentage  of  the  units  with  Income  less 
than  a  specified  amount.  The  proportion 
of  couples  aged  65  and  over  with  less  than 
$2,500  Is  shown  below. 


6 

6 

17 

27 


2 

6 

13 

26 


Income  less  than  $2,500 

Benefi- 
ciaries 

Nonbene- 
ficiaries 

A  ctual  income                   

42 
37 

38 

Income  with  prorated  assets  (ex- 
cluding equity  in  owned  home) .. 

35 

'  Actual  income  less  income  from  assets  plus  the  portion  »' ^^^^t  ^oWrngs  that  wo^^^^^         "^tVa  tiS'r.^nTaS^nal* 
tag  annually  if  all  assets  were  prorated  oyer  the  ave'-^Eejemammg  years  of  life  of^^^^^^  probability 

return.  Sex  differentials  in  longevity  Included  in  comnutation  For  c°"P  es.  prorauon  Di«*u  o^  j  ^ 
of  the  number  of  years  remaining  for  husband  and  wife  together  and  the  number  eitner  spouse  miBiu  su. 
to  draw  %  of  asset  holdings  available  to  couple  annually  mnnev  income  in  1962  and  amount  of  assets  at 

'  Based  on  information  for  survey  units  reporting  both  amomt  of  money  mTOmemiw-:a^^ 
the  end  of  1962;  distribution  among  income  classes  therefore  not  strictly  comparable  witn  inai  snowu  lor 

comein  table  1.  ,      .   ,  ^    i  j„„„.rr,/> 

>  Income  with  prorated  assets  in  same  class  or  class  below  actual  mcome. 

<  Income  with  prorated  assets  one  class  above  actual  income.        

» Income  with  prorated  assets  two  or  more  classes  above  actual  tocome  available. 

•  Distribution  between  "moderate  improvement"  and  "appreciable  improvement    not  avaiiaoie. 


B  Income  data  previously  presented  (In  the 
March  BuUetln)  for  beneficiaries  related  to 
those  who  had  been  on  the  rolls  for  a  full 
year  because  Income  In  the  year  of  retire- 
ment Is  not  meaningful  In  comparing  the 
Income  of  beneficiaries  with  those  of  non- 
beneficiaries. Assets,  however,  were  pre- 
sented (In  the  November  Bulletin)  for  all 
beneficiaries,  which  in  effect  showed  them 
in  a  more  favorable  asset  position  than  If 
only  full-year  beneficiaries  had  been  shown. 
Data  for  all  beneficiaries  have  also  been 
used  here  since  the  major  purpose  has  been 
to  focus  on  the  comparisons  of  actual  and 
potential  Income  for  the  important  groups 
of  the  aged. 
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These  data  suggest  greater  improvement 
In  position  for  the  beneficiaries  than  for 
the  nonbeneflclaries.  Similar  relationships 
hold  for  nonmarrled  men  and  women  at  two 
income  levels — less  than  $2,000  and  less  than 
$1,500 — as  shown  by  the  following  percent- 
ages: 


Noimiarried 

Nonmarried 

men 

women 

Income 

IJene- 

Non- 

Bene- 

Non- 

ficiaries 

lieneti- 
ciories 

ficiaries 

beneli- 
ciaries 

Less  than  $2,000: 

Actual  income 

69 

69 

80 

86 

Income  with  pro- 

nted  assets  (ex- 

clutlinR  equity 

' 

in  owned  tiome). 

50 

64 

75 

84 

Less  than  $1,500: 

Actual  income 

55 

59 

64 

79 

Income  with  pro- 

rated assets  (ex- 

cluding equity 

in  owned  home). 

46 

54 

58 

76 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  finding  emerg- 
ing  from   this    analysis   is   that   more   than 


half  the  nonmarrled  nonbeneflclary  men  and 
three-fourths  of  the  nonbeneflclary  women 
have  potential  Income  of  less  than  $1,500 
(excluding  home  equity) . 

Table  3  gives,  for  beneficiaries  and  non- 
beneficiaries,  data  on  the  proportion  of  units 
at  each  actual  Income  level  that  shift  with 
the  addition  of  prorated  assets.  These  data 
support  the  findings  for  all  units  aged  65 
and  over  grouped  by  marital  status.  In  gen- 
eral, the  proportion  with  moderate  or  ap- 
preciable improvement  increases  as  Income 
Increases,  and  conversely  the  proportion 
whose  potential  Income  Is  at  the  same  level 
as  their  actual  income  or  at  a  lower  one 
declines  as  Income  Increases. 

AGE 

There  Is  a  tendency  for  asset  holdings  to 
decrease  with  age,  especially  if  no  member 
of  the  unit  is  working.  On  the  other  hand, 
of  course,  the  life  expectancy  decreases,  and 
the  prorated  amount  to  be  added  to  actual 
income  increases  with  age.  Data  shown  in 
table  4  suggest  that,  when  the  groups  aged 
65  to  72  and  aged  73  and  over  are  compared, 
the  decrease  in  life  expectancy  is  the 
stronger  influence.  Differences  between  ac- 
tual   and    potential    Income    are    generally 


greater  for  the  group  aged  73  and  over  than 
for  the  younger  group. 

The  decrease  In  Income  with  age  Is  thus 
less  striking  when  potential  income  rather 
than  actual  income  is  compared.  The  medi- 
an actual  income  of  married  couples  aged 
73  and  over  was,  for  example,  30  percent 
less  than  that  of  those  aged  65  to  72;  the  me- 
dian income  with  prorated  assets  was  24 
percent  lower  when  home  equity  was  ex- 
cluded. Only  for  the  relatively  small  group 
of  nonbeneflclary  nonmarrled  men  is  the 
percentage  difference  between  potential  and 
actual  Income  less  for  the  older  than  for 
the  younger  group.  The  level  of  asset  hold- 
ings of  the  older  men  was  very  much  lower- 
so  low  that  the  age  advantage  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  difference.  Although 
there  is  some  tendency  for  the  ratio  of  po- 
tential to  actual  Income  to  be  higher  for 
the  group  aged  65  to  72  than  for  those  aged 
62  to  64,  this  tendency  was  neither  very  strik- 
ing nor  consistent  for  the  various  marital- 
beneflciary  comparisons.  The  differeJnce  ac- 
cording to  age  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  pre- 
vious comparison,  and  assets  may  be  greater 
or  less,  depending  in  large  part  upon  the 
employment  and  earnings  situation. 


Table  3. — Shifts  in  income  level  mth  addition  to  actual  income  of  prorated  assets  (excludinq  equity  in  nonfarm  home),^  by  OASDT  beneficiary 
status,  for  units  aged  65  and  over — Percentage  distribution  at  specified  income  level,  by  extent  of  improvement,  {1962) 


Actual  income  level  and  marital  status 


OASDI  beneficiaries 


Number 
reporting « 
(in  thou- 
sands) 


Married  couples: 

Less  tlian  $1,000. 

$1,000  to  $1,999... 

$2,(X)0  to  $2.999... 

.«a,UOl»  to  .«3,«99... 

$4,000  to  $4,999... 
Nonmarried  men: 

Less  than  $1,000. 

$1,000  to  $1,999... 

$2,000  to  $2,999... 

$3,000  to  $3,999... 
Nonmarried  women: 

Less  tlian  $1,000. 

$1,000  to  $1,999... 

$2,000  to  $2,999... 

$3,000  to  $3,999... 


138 

816 

1,001 

606 

367 

367 
623 

278 
72 

1,213 

1,272 

354 

93 


Total 
Itercent 


100 

100 
100 
lOO 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

lOO 
100 
100 
100 


I'erccnt  with- 


No 
improve- 
ment ' 


80 
79 
78 
76 


81 
80 
75 
49 

83 
85 
79 
62 


.VI  oderate 
improve- 
ment • 


(«) 


17 
17 
16 
14 


12 
15 
10 
19 

15 
10 
12 
14 


Api)re- 

ciable 
improve- 
ment ' 


(«) 


3 
4 

6 
10 


5 
15 
32 

2 

5 

10 

24 


Nonlx-neficiaries 


Number 

reporting  » 

(in  tliou- 

sands) 


87 
193 

96 
109 

85 

311 

147 

61 

29 

1,359 
427 
134 

48 


Total 
percent 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 


C) 


(') 


100 
100 
100 


Percent  with— 


No 
improve- 
ment ' 


r) 


C) 


70 
88 
74 
75 
67 

92 

78 
57 


92 

85 
66 


M  wierate 
improve- 
ment ' 


(•) 


(') 


(') 


23 

5 

16 

19 


4 

14 
13 


6 

5 

10 


.Appre- 
ciable 
improve- 
ment » 


(•) 


(') 


(') 


4 

8 
30 


2 
10 
24 


'  Total  money  income,  less  income  from  assets  plus  the  portion  of  asset  holdings 
that  would  have  been  available  for  spending  annually  if  all  a.ssets  were  prorated  over 
the  average  remaining  years  of  life  of  the  unit,  with  a  1  percent  annual  return.  Sex 
differentials  in  longevity  included  in  computation.  For  couples,  proration  ba'ied  on 
joint  probability  of  the  number  of  years  remaining  for  husband  ana  wife  together  and 
the  numt)er  either  spouse  might  survive  alone  to  draw  ?<  of  asset  holdings  available  to 
couple  annually. 

'  Based  on  information  for  survey  units  reporting  both  amount  of  money  income  in 


1962  and  amount  of  assets  at  end  of  1962.  Distribution  among  income  classes  therefore 
not  strictly  comparable  with  that  shown  for  actual  income  in  table  1. 

3  Income  with  prorated  assets  in  same  class  or  cla.ss  below  actual  income. 

*  Income  with  prorated  assets  1  class  above  actual  income. 

» Income  with  prorated  assets  2  or  more  classes  above  actual  income. 

«  Distribution  l>etween  "moderate  improvement"  and  "appreciable  improvement" 
not  available. 

'  Percentage  not  computed  when  number  is  less  than  50.000. 


EARNINGS 

Earlier  reports  from  the  1963  survey  of  the 
aged  have  shown  earnings  to  be  one  of  the 
inaportant  components  of  income,  even  for 
the  population  group  aged  65  and  over.  In- 
comes are  appreciably  lower  for  those  who 
have  retired  or  are  unemployed  than  for 
those  who  still  have  income  from  their  work. 
Resources  other  than  income  are  of  partic- 
ular importance  to  this  low-income  group, 
and  evidence  from  the  survey  has  been  used 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  pro- 
ration of  assets,  excluding  the  home,  affects 
their  relative  financial  position. 

The  data  shown  in  table  5  Indicate  that 
differences  In  median  income  between  earn- 
ers and  nonearners  are  greater  for  potential 
than  for  actual  Income.    Those  with  no  in- 


come from  earnings  have  lower  assets,  and 
even  though  they  are  an  older  group  their 
median  position  is  not  improved  by  more 
than  about  10  percent,  in  general,  by  the 
proration  of  assets.  The  differences  between 
the  median  income  of  those  with  and  those 
without  earnings  are  especially  great  for  the 
nonbeneficlarles  in  both  dollar  and  percent- 
age terms,  whether  measured  by  actual  or 
potential  Income. 

A  more  significant  comparison  may  be 
that  of  the  earners  who  are  not  beneficiaries 
with  nonearners  who  are  beneficiaries.  The 
data  in  table  5  suggest,  at  least  for  the  group 
of  persons  presently  approaching  retirement, 
that  the  assets  they  own  cannot  be  expected 
to  cushion  the  drop  in  income  that  inevit- 
ably accompanies  withdrawal  from  the  labor 


force.  If  the  nonbeneficiary  earners  repre- 
sent the  preretirement  group  and  the  bene- 
ficiaries without  earnings  the  retired,  the 
median  Income  of  the  former  (with  a  deduc- 
tion of,  say.  5  percent  for  savings)  may  be 
compared  with  the  potential  income  of  the 
latter  as  estimates  of  consumption  levels. 
(The  use  of  potential  Income  assimies  dissav- 
ings of  the  amount  of  prorated  assets.)  For 
couples,  these  estimates  are  $4,745  as  the 
preretirement  level  and  $2,550  as  the  post- 
retirement  level.  The  comparable  estimates 
for  nonmarried  men  are  $3,755  and  $1,580.  An 
allowance  for  taxes  would  narrow  the  gap; 
nevertheless,  assets  would  not  appear  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  level  of  living  following  retirement. 
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4  —Income,  actual  '  and  with  prorated  assets  (excluding  and  including  equity  in  nonfarm  homes), ^  for  units  aged  62 and  over— Medians, 

by  age,  1962 


Age 


Median;' 

Actual  income: 

62  to  64 

65  to  72 

Income  with'pVoVated'asseVsreVcluciing  equity  in  owned  liome: 
62  to  64 - - -- 

Ineorae  with  prorated'asseVsrinciudTng  equity  in  owned  home: 

62  to  64 - - 

65  to  72... - - 

73  and  over - 


Married  couples 


Total 


$5,200 
3.340 
2,325 

5,395 
3.480 
2,640 

5,930 
4,105 
3,300 


OASDI 
benefi- 
ciaries 


$2, 950 
3.050 
2,425 

2,920 
3.2«i0 
2, 745 

3,310 
3.865 
3,380 


Non- 
benefi- 
ciaries 


$5,900 
4,750 
1,680 

6,155 
4,890 
1,860 

6,705 
5.785 
2.355 


Nonmarried  men 


Total 


$1,775 
1,76.'; 
1,165 

1,900 
1,925 
1,335 

2,000 
2,120 
1,550 


OASDI 

benefi- 
ciaries 


$1, 375 
1,720 
1,260 

1,410 
1,865 
1.450 

1,510 
2,035 
1,855 


Non- 
benefi- 
ciaries 


$2,685 

1.980 

860 

2.925 

2,250 

920 

2.940 

2,420 

980' 


Nonmarried  women 


Total 


$1, 
1, 


610 

280 
885 

646 
335 
975 

080 
576 
,250 


OASDI 

benefi- 
ciaries 


$1,305 
1,400 
1,035 

1,385 
1,475 
1,200 

1,755 
1,750 
1,486 


Non- 
benefi- 
ciaries 


$2,205 
855 
720 

2,330 
890 
795 

2,805 

1,056 

930 


J  lotnal  income  less  income  from  assets  plus  the  portion  of  asset  holdings  that  would 
have  icen  available  for  spending  annually  if  all  assets  were  prorated  over  the  average 
rmai  ing  years  of  life  of  the  unit,  with  a  4-perce.nt  annual  return.  Sex  dilTerentials 
in  bieevitv  included  in  computation.  For  couples,  proration  based  on  jomt  prob- 
iw  it  V  of  the  number  of  years  remaining  for  husl)and  and  wife  together  and  the  number 
dttler  spou«!  might  survive  alone  to  draw  Ji  of  asset  holdings  available  to  couple 
annually. 


«  For  actual  income,  based  on  information  for  those  survey  uniU  reporting  amount 
of  money  income  received  in  1962.  For  income  with  prorated  assets,  based  on  infor- 
mation for  those  survey  units  reporting  both  amount  of  money  income  in  1962  and 
amount  of  their  assets  at  the  end  of  1962.  Median  actual  income  of  those  reporting  on 
b"tli  money  income  and  asset  holdings  would  probal>ly  vary  slightly  from  the  amount 
estimated  from  the  larger  base,  particularly  for  units  aged  62  to  64.  -\ 


SUMMARY 

The  economic  status  of  the  aged  has  been 
described  through  a  constructive,  potential 
Income.  This  measure  combines  informa- 
tion on  the  money  income,  the  asset  hold- 
ings, and  the  age  and  sex  of  each  unit. 
The  addition  of  prorated  assets  to  money 
income  provides  a  summary  figure  for  group- 
ing units  who  are  equally  well  off  in  terms 
of  their  combined  Income  and  asset  position 
and  then  studying  the  distributions  of  the 
units  by  this  new  measure  in  comparison 
with  their  distributions   by  money  income. 


Median  incomes  were  increased  10  percent 
when  prorated  assets  excluded  the  owned 
home  and  more  than  30  percent  when  equity 
in  the  owned  home  was  included.  The  in- 
creases in  the  medians  were  appreciably 
greater  for  those  aged  73  and  over  than  for 
those  aged  62  to  64  or  65  to  72,  because  of  the 
shorter  remaining  lifespan  over  which  assets 
were  prorated. 

The  differences  In  the  medians  tended  to 
be  a  few  percentage  points  higher  for  bene- 
ficiaries than  for  nonbeneflclaries,  and  they 
were    higher    both    In    dollar    amounts    and 


relatively  for  those  units  including  an  earner 
than  for  those  with  no  earned  Income. 

More  than  three -fourths  of  those  with  In- 
come of  less  than  $3,000  did  not  have  asset 
holdings  great  enough  to  place  their  poten- 
tial Income  In  a  higher  $1,000  Interval  than 
that  In  which  their  actual  Income  fell. 

The  findings  reflect,  and  are  simply  an- 
other way  of  pointing  out.  the  established 
fact  that  asset  holdings  are  larger  at  the 
higher  Income  levels  than  at  the  lower.  The 
Inequalities  in  the  distributions  of  Income 
are  greater  for  potential  than  for  actual  in- 
come. 


T^RIF  ^,—Size  of  income    actual'  and  with  prorated  assets  {excluding  equity  in  -nonfarm  horrie),^  for  units  aged  65  and  over  with  and 

^^■^^^^^  earnings— Percentage  distribution,  by  income  interval,  1962 


Total  income 


Number  (in  thousands): 

Total 

Reporting  on  Income  •. 


Total  percent^ 


Less  than  $1,000. 
$1,000  to  $1,999.. 
$2,000  to  $2,999. . 
$;s,000  to  $3.999.. 
$4,0(X)  to  $4,999.. 
$5,000  and  over.. 


Married  couples 


Without  earnings 


Actual 
income 


2,449 
2,030 


Income 
with 

prorated 
assets 


2,449 
2,030 


100 


Median  < 

All  units - 

OASDI  beneficiaries. 
Nonbcncflciaries 


33 
31 
14 

7 


$2,285 
2,365 
1,775 


100 


6 
30 
29 
16 

9 
10 


With  earnings 


Actual 
income 


2,998 
2,309 


Income 
with 

prorated 
assets 


2,998 
2,309 


100 


3 
14 
21 
18 
14 
31 


$2,475 
2,550 
1,875 


$3,680 
3,420 
4,995 


100 


2 
12 
17 
19 
12 
38 


Nonmarried  men 


Without  earnings 


With  earnings 


Actual 
income 


1,738 
1,530 


Income 
with 

prorated 
assets 


1,738 
1,530 


100 


$3,985 
3,740 
5,550 


39 

40 

15 

3 

1 

2 


100 


35 

35 

18 

4 

3 

5 


Actual 
income 


666 
536 

100 


Income 
with 

prorated 
assets 


666 
536 

100 


Nonmarried  women 


Without  earnings 


Actual 
income 


4,907 
4.025 

100 


Income 
with 

prorated 
assets 


$1,266 

1,410 

845 


$1,430 

1,580 

890 


14 
29 
19 
11 
10 
17 


$2,380 
2,130 
3,950 


7 

26 
18 
11 
12 
27 


$2,935 
2,570 
4,320 


69 

32 

5 

2 

1 

2 


$855 

1,040 

695 


4,907 
4,025 

100 


With  earnings 


Income 
Actual        with 
income     prorated 

assets 


1,422 
1,061 


1,422 
1,061 


52 
34 
6 
3 
1 
4 


$955 

1,205 

745 


100 


20 

37 

26 

7 

S 

« 


$1,810 
1,840 
1,680 


100 


13 
34 
25 
10 
• 
11. 


$2,095 
2,105 
2,060 


•  Total  money  income  in  1962.  ,  ..■  ,  .  i,„i^i„™  «v,of 
'.Actual  income  less  income  from  assets  plus  the  portion  of  asset  holding  that 
would  have  been  available  for  spending  annually  if  all  assets  were  prorated  over  the 
average  remaining  years  of  life  of  the  unit,  with  a  4-percent  annua'  ^^t"-.^^n 
differentials  in  longevity  included  in  computation.  For  couples,  proi^ation  based  on 
joint  probability  of  the  number  of  years  remaining  for  husband  and  wife  together 
and  the  numljer  either  spouse  might  survive  alone  to  draw  %  of  asset  holdings 
available  to  couple  annually.  


»  Data  based  on  information  for  survey  units  reporting  both  amount  of  money 
income  received  in  1962  and  amount  of  assets  held  at  end  of  1962.  DaU  on  actual 
income  therefore  not  strictly  comparable  with  those  shown  in  table  1. 

'  Medians  based  on  $1,000  income  groupings  and  therefore  not  strictly  comparable 
with  those  shown  In  table  1,  based  on  $500  groupings. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  SHOULD  COVER 
MENTAL  ILLNESS  AND  TUBERCU- 
LOSIS 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri   [Mr.  Curtis]  may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  w£is  no  objection. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  im- 
fortunate  remnant  of  the  days  when  ill- 
ness was  viewed  as  an  invasion  of  the 
human  body  by  evil  spirits  remains  in 
our  public  sussistance  laws.  This  is  the 
provision   in   the   Social    Security   Act 
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which  calls  for  different  treatment  under 
the  law  for  those  suffering  from  tuber- 
culosis and  mental  illness  than  is  given 
those  afflicted  by  other  ills.  I  have  to- 
day again  introduced  legislation  which 
would  help  bring  this  aspect  of  our  pub- 
lic assistance  programs  up  to  date  and 
provide  for  equality  of  treatment  for  all 
of  those  who  are  ill  and  eligible  for  pub- 
lic welfare  aid. 

I  was  very  disappointed,  in  this  con- 
nection, with  President  Kennedy's  mes- 
sage of  FebruaiT  5.  1963,  on  mental  ill- 
ness and  retardation.  The  problem 
which  I  have  noted  was  ignored  and 
-nothing  was  mentioned  to  achieve  the 
goals  toward  which  my  proposal  is 
guided.  The  final  bill  which  became 
law  also  ignored  this  problem.  The  bill 
I  again  propose  would  be  a  constructive 
step  forward  in  helping  the  mentally  ill 
and  those  with  tuberculosis. 

As  our  understanding  of  disease  has 
progressed,  we  have  gone  further  toward 
realizins:  certain  basic  similarities  in  ill- 
ness. The  specific  exception  of  tubercu- 
losis and  mental  illness  from  the  general 
provisions  of  our  Social  Security  Act  is 
a  reflection  of  bygone  days. 

Dm-ing  the  last  session,  a  provision 
such  as  the  one  here  was  in  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1964 — the  bill 
which  died  in  conference.  It  is  my  hope 
that  that  bill  will  be  enacted  in  the  near 
future. 

OPTIONAL   SOCIAL   SECtTRITY 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  legislation  which  would 
make  it  possible  for  Americans  to  choose, 
in  planning  their  retirement  future, 
whether  they  shall  be  covered  by  social 
security  or  a  qualified  private  benefit 
plan.  This  bill  is  offered  in  no  sense  to 
undermine  social  security,  but  rather  to 
improve  the  opportunities  for  our  people 
to  get  the  best  plan  for  their  money  in 
preparing  for  their  retirement. 

At  present,  the  social  security  system 
is  a  young  one.  Maturity  for  it  will  not 
be  reached  until  we  have  had  three  gen- 
erations of  workers  covered  during  their 
entire  productive  lives  by  social  security 
and  imtil  it  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  all  of  the  challenges  of  our  eco- 
nomic cycles.  The  amendment  which  I 
have  offered  will  help  social  security 
meet  these  challenges  and  grow  into  a 
sound  program  upon  which  the  retire- 
ment future  of  our  people  can  be  based. 

Several  years  ago  I  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  107,  part  3, 
pages  3292-3294,  a  speech  which  I  made, 
"Politics  Can  Destroy  Social  Security,"  in 
which  I  outlined  the  threats  to  our  social 
security  system  from  a  failure  to  recog- 
nize its  inherent  characteristics  and  lim- 
itations. This  bill  is  designed  to  prevent 
the  system's  very  possible  destruction  by 


preserving  its  integrity  for  those  who  are 
counting  upon  it  and  by  creating  a  bet- 
ter awareness  of  its  true  nature.  Quite 
often  social  security  is  spoken  of  as  in- 
surance— indeed,  the  most  important 
part  of  the  system  is  entitled  old  age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance — but 
it  is  not  insurance  in  the  common  or 
legal  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  a 
share-the-wealth  plan.  My  purpose  to- 
day is  not  to  discuss  the  concept  of  shar- 
ing the  wealth,  that  debate  can  wait 
another  day.  What  I  hope  to  accom- 
plish through  the  introduction  of  this  bill 
and  discussion  of  it  is  a  better  under- 
standing of  social  security  so  that  it  may 
achieve  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
designed  and  meet  the  needs  which  exist 
for  it  in  our  society. 

As  to  the  details  of  the  bill  itself,  social 
security  would  remain  mandatory  for 
those  who  had  not  entered  a  qualified 
private  benefit  program.  Thus  we  would 
not  permit  one  to  ignore  his  future,  but 
we  would  permit  each  individual  to 
weigh  which  path  toward  retirement  se- 
curity is  best  for  him  in  the  range  of 
qualified  plans. 

I  believe  serious  consideration  of  this 
proposal  would  be  profitable  both  in  sav- 
ing our  social  security  system  and  in  per- 
mitting a  sound  basis  for  the  retirement 
life  of  all  of  our  citizens. 


PANEL  DISCUSSION  ON  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL SITUATION  IN  THE  FAR 
EAST 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Calif  ornia  [Mr.  Younger!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  8.  the  Commonwealth  Club  of 
California  had  a  panel  discussion  by 
ABC  worldwide  commentators  in  regard 
to  the  international  situation  in  the  Far 
East.  The  comments  of  these  worldwide 
observers  are  most  interesting  and 
furnish  us  a  background  of  on-the-spot 
observation.  The  published  flashes  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  this  meeting  fol- 
low: 
Must  Red  China  Be  Stopped  in  Vietnam? 

Arnot-Scali      Clash      Highlights      ABC 

Eight-Commentator  Panel 

Charles      P.      Arnot      (southeast      Asia) : 

"Not  long  ago  I  commented  that  the  real 
question  was  not  whether — but  when — we 
would  have  to  go  to  war  with  Red  China. 
I  withdraw  that  statement.  On  reflectipn, 
it  was  not  strong  enough. 

"I  feel  that  we  are  already  at  war  with 
Red  Chinese  Imperialism,  with  Communist 
North  Vietnam,  and  with  their  agents  in 
South  Vietnam,  the  Vietcongs. 

"South  Vietnam  is  Red  China's  'Spain.' 
It  is  high  time  we  faced  up  to  this  fact. 

"Not  long  ago,  I  was  present  when  our 
pilot,  in  a  scramble,  went  into  the  air  with 
orders  to  shoot  down  Red  Chinese  planes 
if  they  went  below  a  certain  place  on  the 
map.  For  23.000  uniformed  Americans,  we 
are  at  war.  Certainly  it  was  war  for  the 
250  Americans  killed  (as  even  Washington 
admits)  by  enemy  action. 


"ashamed   at   question:    should   we   with- 
draw? 

"For  the  past  18  months,  I  have  been  in 
south  Asia.  Returning  to  this  country,  I'm 
ashamed  and  amazed  to  hear  the  question: 
Should  we  withdraw?  Should  we  negotiate? 
"We  did  go  into  South  Vietnam.  We  said 
it  was  the  place  where  we  would  stop  the 
march  of  the  Communists  across  southeast 
Asia. 

"Before  there  is  any  more  defeatism  and 
talk  about  'escalation,'  we  should  ask,  are 
we  prepared  to  allow  all  Asia  to  go  to  Red 
China?  Are  we  prepared  to  be  the  paper 
tiger  Red  China  says  we  are?  Are  we  pre- 
pared to  allow  Latin  America  and  Africa 
to  go  to  the  Communists  as  well? 

"Is  our  word  any  more  sacred  in  West 
Berlin  than  it  is  in  South  Vietnam?  If  it 
is,  as  I  hope,  we  have  to  get  tough  in  South 
Vietnam.  Red  China  is  today  posing  the 
greatest  threat  to  world  peace  and  she  must 
be  stopped  in  South  Vietnam." 

Johns  Scali  (Washington,  D.C.) : 

"With  all  due  respect  to  my  colleague,  his 
view  is  a  prescription  for  bloody  disaster  in 
the  Far  East. 

"The  vital  security  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  do  not  stand  on 
who  possesses  this  particular  real  estate  half 
the  world  away. 

"Total  victory  in  Vietnam,  while  desirable, 
IS  not  worth  the  price.  We  can  win,  but 
only  after  a  Korea-type  war,  with  a  quar- 
ter million  American  casualties.  And  after 
the  war,  we  will  liave  solved  virtually 
nothing.  There  will  be  the  same  frustrat- 
ing problems,  the  same  quarrelsome  politi- 
cians, the  same  ambitious  generals,  the  same 
discontented  Buddhists.  Intervention  in 
such  a  situation  would  be  the  height  of 
folly. 

"should  not  make  emotional  decision 

"While  defeat  in  South  Vietnam  would 
make  the  situation  in  southeast  Asia  more 
difficvilt,  it  would  not  open  all  Asia  to  Com- 
munist domination.  We  should  not  make 
an  emotional  decision  to  intervene  simply 
because  we  can't  save  people  who  don't  want 
to  be  saved. 

"A  tolerable  compromise  is  still  possible. 
A  master  persuader,  Lyndon  Johnson,  is 
about  to  test  his  ability  in  this  regard." 

Russ  Jones  (Berlin)  : 

"In  his  inaugural  remarks,  the  President 
had  two  things  to  say  about  satellite  Europe 
and  I  agree  with  one,  disagree  with  the  other. 

"He  said  the  Communist  empire  is  crum- 
bling. I  do  not  agree.  It  may  be  loosening 
up,  but  militarily  the  Warsaw  Pact  (Com- 
munist counterpart  to  NATO)  Is  as  solid  as 
ever.  There  Is  no  likelihood  that  Eastern 
Europe  will  spin  away  from  the  Kremlin 
militarily. 

"BERLIN    PUT    ON    ICE 

"President  Johnson  also  advocated  in- 
creased trade  with  these  countries.    I  agree. 

"We  are  even  now  doing  this  with  the 
rubber  plant  in  Rumania  and  Conrad  Hil- 
ton's talks  with  the  Hungarians  about  pos- 
sibility of  a  hotel  in  Budapest — it's  already 
being  called  the  'Comrade  Hilton.' 

"Berlin  a  year  ago  was  a  very  hot  spot 
but  it  has  been  put  on  Ice  as  a  result  of 
the  colloquy  between  Washington  and  Mos- 
cow. Both  sides  have  agreed  to  leave  Berlin 
alone.  This  Is  good  for  America.  I  hope 
and  believe  that  Berlin  will  remain  on  Ice 
for  the  next  year  or  more." 

Will  It  Be  Great  Britain,  or  Little  Eng- 
land?— Sheehan;    Lazard    Congo    Report; 
CioFTi  Destroys  De   Gaulle  Myths 
Bill  Sheehan  (London)  : 
"Britain  Is  faced  with  two  basic  questions: 

Will  she  be  forced  to  devalue  the  pound? 

Can   she   modernize   her   Industry?     She  is 

plagued   by   restrictive   labor   practices,  the 
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failure  of  business  and  Industry  to  modern- 
ize and  resulting  low  productivity.  She  buys 
Tnre  than  she  sells  abroad.  If  tough  emer- 
gency measures  don't  work,  devaluation  will 
be  the  only  alternative. 

•great    BRITAIN,    OR    LITTLE    ENGLAND? 

•The  question  is,  what  kind  of  a  country 
is  Britain  going  to  be-the  Britain  of  the 
«eat  tradition,  an  influence  In  the  world- 
Great  Britain,  or  little  England? 

•  British  history  might  be  different  had 
not  General  de  Gaulle  rejuvenated  France 
at  the  expense  of  his  allies." 

Lou  Cioffi  (Paris) :  ^^     ^      „ 

-Few  people  really  understand  De  Gau  e, 
and  he  doesn't  make  it  easy:  he  even  talks 
in  archaic  French. 

■When  I  first  went  on  this  assignment  I 
thought  my  French  was  pretty  good.  But 
after  hearing  De  Gaulle  I  arked  a  French 
coleague  to  tell  me  whr.t  he  had  said  in 
English.  My  colleague  replied,  'Tell  me  what 
he  said  in  French.' 

••It  is  a  myth  that  De  Gaulle  is  a  dictator. 
Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth.  He 
has  been  freely  elected.  All  his  policies  have 
been  approved  by  the  French  people.  If  he 
ran  again,  he  would  surely  be  reelected. 

"NOT    ANTI-AMERICAN 

"It  is  a  myth  that  he  is  anti-American. 
His  presence  at  the  Kennedy  funeral  was, 
really,'  a  tribute  to  the  American  people.  In 
the  Cuba  incident  he  was  the  first  of  our 
allies  to  stand  with  us. 

"It  is  a  myth  that  you  never  know  what 
he  is  going  to  do.  If  you  read  his  speeches, 
even  back  to  1945,  you'll  find  they  say  exactly 
what  he  is  doing  now. 

"It  is  a  myth  that  he  wants  to  destroy  the 
Atlantic  Alliance.  He  knows  he  Is  depend- 
ent on  U.S.  power.  But  he  is  a  realist  who 
wants  to  get  rid  of  the  NATO  state.  What 
Is  really  Important  Is  that  his  aims  are  the 
same  as  ours. 

"Finally,  It  Is  a  myth  that  he  Is  not  fond 
of  reporters.  It  Is  not  true.  He  dislikes  us 
intensely." 
Sidney  Lazard  (Rome)  : 
"You  can't  imagine  the  horror  of  the 
Congo.  I  couldn't  until  I  got  there  and  saw 
the  victims. 

"A  refugee  Catholic  priest  broke  down 
and  cried  as  he  told  how  his  altar  boys— rep- 
resenting the  leading  families  In  Stanley- 
vine — cheered  as  the  rebels  committed  atroc- 
ity after  atrocity.  Civilization  there  Is  that 
thin. 

"There  Is  a  very  serious  cold  war  overlay, 
Involving  the  United  States,  Red  China,  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  United  States  position  Is 
difficult:  We  back  Tshombe,  probably  Africa's 
most  unpopular  man.  Oup  stock  with  other 
African  nations  has  suffered  greatly,  but  if 
we  drop  him,  the  pro-Western  Congolese 
Government  will  fall  and  pro-Communist 
element  take  over;  that  country,  with  Its 
mineral  riches  and  strategic  location,  will 
be  lost. 

"NEUTRALIST    BODY? 

"The  only  alternative  to  an  increase  In 
the  cold  war  (and  I  foresee  that  increase 
this  year,  with  a  far  greater  American  in- 
volvement) would  be  to  have  the  cold  war- 
riors replaced  by  the  U.N.  or  the  Organiza- 
tion of  African  Unity,  or  perhaps  some  neu- 
tralist body  acceptable  to  African  leaders. 

"In  the  last  4  years  we  have  learned  the 
Congolese  are  incapable  of  governing  them- 
selves. Until  the  cold  warriors  are  replaced, 
they'll  stay  there — and  the  greater  will  be 
chance  of  escalation  to  an  African  Vietnam." 


the  new  Kremlin  leaders.  Today  Russia 
wants  better  relations  with  the  United  States. 

"I'm  sure  Brezhnev  and  Kosygln  will  ac- 
cept the  President's  Invitation  to  appear  on 
TV  and  to  visit  the  United  States,  but  not 
soon.  They  have  agricultural  and  econom- 
ical messes  to  clean  up  that  Khrushchev  left 
behind,  and  that's  why  he  was  ousted. 

"The  Slno-Sovlet  split  has  forced  the  So- 
viet Union  closer  to  us.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  still  an  enemy,  but  friendlier. 


New  Russ  Leaders  Will  Stay  in  1965,  Says 
Jaffe:  ABC  P.\nel  Answers  Written  Ques- 
tions FROM  Floor  at  Luncheon 

Sam  Jaffe  (Moscow)  : 

"President  Johnson's  remarks  on  steps  to 
improve  Soviet  relations  I'm  sure  will  please 


"NO  changes  soon 
"Don't  look  for  changes  in  leadership  soon. 
Brezhnev  and  Kosygln  are  not  power-mad 
men  who  blasted  their  way  In,  but  solid  or- 
ganization men  who  rely  on  their  advisers. 
Well  see  no  shoe-pounding,  no  off-the-cuff 
statements  in  the  near  future. 

"I  was  Impressed  by  Kosygin,  he'll  be  the 
front  man.  Both  of  these  men  are  a  new 
breed  of  Communists,  born  without  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  Lenin  or  the  fire  of  the 
Russian  revolution. 

"Not  only  will  the  new  leaders  stay  In  1965, 
but  we  may  see  the  day — and  this  is  being 
considered— when  the  Presidium  elects  a 
Premier  and  a  head  of  the  Communist  Parly 
for  a  specified  term." 

Answers  in  written  questions  from  floor 
Question.  Why   not  U.N.   in   Vietnam  in- 
stead of  solely  U.S.  action? 

Answer  (Scali)  :  A  favorite  theme  of  Sena- 
tor Morse:  10  Senators  now  agree.  It  has 
been  opposed  because  outlook  would  be  time- 
consuming  debate  while  Communists  still 
gained. 

Answer  (Arnot)  :  Red  China  not  a  member 
of  U.N.  nor  is  North  Vietnam.  I  saw  U.N.  op- 
eration m  the  Congo;  Idea  is  unrealistic.  I 
don't  think  U.N.  could  do  anything  in  Viet- 
nam— it  couldn't  even  solve  border  dispute 
between  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam. 

Question  (W.  George  L.  Hughes).  Assum- 
ing English  pound  is  devalued,  effect  on  U.S. 
dollar?     Gold  price? 

Answer  (Sheehan).  If  pound  Is  devalued, 
British  living  standard  will  drop.  Dollar 
will  be  affected,  therefore  price  of  gold. 

Question.  Will  France  retain  stability  If 
De  Gaulle  dies?  Attitude  re  United  States 
and  Europe? 

Answer  (Cloffl) .  French  rather  enjoy  polit- 
ical stability— I  don't  think  they'll  ever  go 
back  to  old  Fourth  Republic  and  Its  political 
musical  chairs.  De  Gaulle  has  prepared  for 
his  own  replacement.  Transition  will  be 
smooth. 

Answer  (Jones).  Adenauer-De  Gaulle  ro- 
mance is  about  over.  Germany  Is  veering 
toward  us,  and  I  think  will  stay  that  way. 
Answer  (Sheehan).  After  De  Gaulle,  Brit- 
ain would  again  apply  for  EEC  and,  with  five 
countries  ready  to  sign  an  agreement,  I  think 
will  get  In,  which  will  be  good  for  Atlantic 
Community. 

Answer  (ClofB) .  Facts  are  wrong.  I  was  In 
Brussels  when  negotiations  were  broken  off. 
Negotiations  were  getting  nowhere.  Britain 
wanted  in  on  her  own  terms.  De  Gaulle  said 
"No — either  you're  a  member  of  Europe,  or 
not."  Britain  had  refused  to  Join  when 
Common  Market  was  formed  and  later  spon- 
sored Outer  Seven  to  scuttle  Common 
Market.  Britain  can  come  In  tomorrow  by 
accepting  what  six  other  nations  have  ac- 
cepted. 

Question  (Edgar  M.  Kahn).  Do  you  fore- 
see Communists  taking  Hong  Kong  and 
Singapore? 

Answer  (Arnot) .  More  important  right  now 
Is  complete  Communist  takeover  of  Cambo- 
dia and  Indonesia.  I  don't  foresee  attacks 
against  Hong  Kong  but  Red  China  through 
Sukarno  has  opened  new  front  against  us. 
Singapore  is  definitely  in  danger. 

Question  (Clyde  Walthall) :  WIU  our  Cuba 
policy  be  changed  In  1965? 


Answer  (Jones).  No — no  more  evidence 
that  Johnson  administration  will  compro- 
mise with  Castro  than  that  Kennedy  would 
soften  In  later  years. 

Answer  (Morgan).  Cuba's  policy  Is  chang- 
ing; she's  suffered  two  major  setbacks  In 
Chile  and  Venezuela. 

Answer  (Scali).  Castro  continues  to  put 
out  feelers  toward  the  United  States,  based 
on  Idea  that  Castro  can  be  Caribbean  Tito. 
This  is  totally  unacceptable — he  has  to  go 
before  relations  can  be  normalized. 

Question.  Will  Italian  Communists  gain 
power? 

Answer  (Lazard).  Not  likely  in  next  20 
years.  You  read  that  Communists  gained 
votes;  fact  is,  Corrununlst  Party  Is  losing 
strength;  cells  smaller;  control  of  labor  and 
university  youth  groups  dwindling.  Italian 
Communist  Party  is  traditional  party  of  pro- 
test— Increased  vote  for  Communists  means 
Italy  is  unhappy,  not  that  Communists  will 
take  over. 

Question  (Hilary  H.  Crawford).  Why  don't 
we  stop  trying  to  set  up  democratic  govern- 
ment In  Vietnam,  but  back  strongest  group 
and  go  all  out  to  win? 

Answer  (Scali).  We  now  have  no  illusion 
about  desirability  of  supporting  a  stable  gov- 
ernment, democratic  based  or  not.  But 
there's  no  way  of  achieving  that  at  present. 
Answer  (Arnot).  Problem  is  twofold,  (1) 
leadership  and  (2)  convincing  the  people 
we're  there  to  stay.  We  must  use  the  only 
virile  element,  the  military,  and  go  In  to  win. 
We  can  only  do  It  with  deeds. 

Question  (Turkish  Consul  General  Myron 
B.  Goldsmith).  Future  of  Cyprus? 

Answer  ( Lazard ).  Trouble  next  March 
when  UJN.  peace  force  leaves. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 
land] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous md?tter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
greatest  democratic  republic  in  the 
world,  the  United  States  has  a  direct, 
vital  interest  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
individual  liberty  everywhere  in  the 
world. 

Today,  we  mark  the  47th  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  the  Ukraine, 
which  is  the  largest  non-Russian  nation 
in  Europe  subjugated  to  Communist 
tyranny.  There  are  other  occasions  to 
come  during  the  year  when  this  House 
will  pay  formal  tribute  to  the  struggle 
for  liberty  in  other  captive  nations.  The 
catal-Dg  is  long  and  grim.  Our  hearts  f 
go  out  to  those  held  captive  and  our  afl- 
miration  for  their  unflagging  spirit  is 
unbounded. 

So  long  as  they  remain  captive  ant^ 
oppressed,  our  freedom  here  in  America^* 
is  threatened.    But,  so  long  as  they  keep 
the  struggle  for  freedom  alive,  there  is 
hope  in  ultimate  victory. 

It  is  well  for  us  here  to  take  this  time 
to  give  official  recognition  to  the  contin- 
uing efforts  of  the  people  of  the  Ukraine 
to  become  masters  of  their  own  destiny 
once  more.  Their  stiniggle  is  ours  and 
of  mutual  concern  to  all  who  believe^^ 
in  the  cause  of  individual  liberty  and 
freedom. 
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Sm  WINSTON  CHURCHILL 


Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 
land] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sir 
Winston  Churchill's  name  is  forever  as- 
sociated with  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
its  finest  hours.  A  politician  in  the  high- 
est sense  of  the  word,  he  set  standards  of 
courage,  vision,  and  leadership  on  which 
public  servants  and  all  freedom-loving 
men  of  every  nation  may  model  them- 
selves without  reservation. 

Born  an  aristocrat,  Churchill  touched 
the  hearts  and  stirred  the  finest  feelings 
in  men  of  every  walk  of  life.  Through- 
out his  long,  extraordinary  career,  he  did 
nothing  cheap  or  mean  and  no  breath 
of  scandal  touched  him. 

He  was  also  born  half -American  and 
died  in  the  enjoyment  of  full  citizenship 
bestowed  on  him  by  Congress  in  the 
name  of  a  grateful  people  allied  with 
him  in  the  common  cause  of  freedom. 

Every  American  laments  his  passing. 

Free  men  everywhere  will  long  walk 
in  the  titanic  shadow  of  this  great  and 
good  man. 


UKRAINIAN    INDEPENDENCE   DAY 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
a  day  of  reflection  in  the  heart  of  every 
man  who  loves  freedom.  It  is  a  day  of 
remembrance,  but  it  is  a  day  of  sad  re- 
membrance, because  it  was  on  this  day, 
just  47  years  ago,  on  January  22,  1918, 
that  one  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe, 
after  centuries  of  slavery,  achieved  its 
freedom.  It  was  on  that  day  that  the 
Ukraine  became,  once  more,  an  inde- 
pendent nation. 

Now  that  freedom  is  once  more  dead. 

These  are  a  great  people.  For  cen- 
turies they  had  been  a  great  nation,  a 
great  religious  nation,  a  nation  whose 
agriculture  and  culture  were  the  solid 
heartland  of  Eastern  Europe.  But  they 
became  pawns  in  the  tide  of  European 
power  politics. 

They  tried  in  vain  to  placate  the  czars 
of  the  17th  century.  In  the  treaty  of 
Pereyaslav,  on  January  18,  1654.  they 
hoped  that  their  freedom  would  be  pro- 
tected while  giving  the  czar  certain  mil- 
itary rights.  Their  hopes  were  in  vain. 
The  czar  used  the  treaty  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Ukraine,  and  in 
1667  Ukraine  was  divided  between  Po- 
land and  Russia. 

But  if  freedom  was  taken  away,  the 
hearts  of  the  people  still  lived.    They  re- 


volted in  1708.  But  the  revolt  failed,  and 
the  punishment  wrought  upon  Ukraine 
was  terrible.  Czar  Peter  I  massacred 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  Ukrainians. 
We  all  remember  Hitler's  vengeance  upon 
the  city  of  Lidice  in  World  War  II.  How 
few  of  us  remember  that  Czar  Peter  tor- 
tured and  massacred  the  entire  city  of 
Baturyn  as  punishment  for  that  revolt 
in  1708. 

But  even  then  the  hope  of  freedom  did 
not  die.  Even  the  songs  of  freedom  did 
not  die.  The  great  Ukrainian  Poet  Taras 
Shevchenko  raised  his  voice  for  this  free- 
dom, and  paid  for  his  bravery  by  years 
of  servitude.  Year  after  countless  year 
the  people  dreamed  of  freedom,  and  in 
the  tumult  at  the  close  of  the  First  World 
War  they  finally  achieved  it. 

It  was  a  short  lived  independence.  The 
Soviet  Union  recognized  that  independ- 
ence, but  immediately  began  a  program 
of  subversion  and  conquest,  and  in  1920 
the  Ukraine  was  swallowed  in  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  Soviet  Union,  under  the 
crushing  heel  of  communism. 

They  have  labored  under  that  heel 
ever  since.  The  Soviet  Union,  with  cyn- 
ical disregard  for  truth  proclaims  that 
Ukraine  is  free.  It  is  not.  But  it  dreams 
of  freedom. 

Perhaps  our  words  here  will  have  little 
effect.  But  if  they  have  one  effect,  they 
will  not  be  wasted.  Let  our  words  here 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
very  fortress  of  freedom,  cry  across  the 
thousands  of  the  children  of  the  Ukraine 
in  the  United  States  to  the  Ukrainians  in 
atHe  mother  country  that  their  freedom 
has  not  been  forgotten,  and  that  we,  too, 
await  the  day  when  they  will  speak  their 
own  tongue  when  they  worship  their 
own  God  under  their  own  free  flag. 


SIR  WINSTON  CHURCHILL 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  history 
tells  us  that  the  people  of  the  Ukraine 
announced  their  national  independence 
as  Russian  troops  advanced  on  Kiev,  seat 
of  the  government.  Within  a  month,  the 
Kiev  defense  of  750  soldiers,  including 
250  high  school  boys,  had  been  cruelly 
slaughtered  by  6,000  Russian  marines. 
And  within  a  period  of  months,  the  in- 
dependent Ukrainian  Government  had 
been  destroyed,  thousands  of  Ukrainian 
patriots  shot. 

However  short  the  lifetime  of  a  free 
Ukraine,  we  are  reminded  on  this  Janu- 
ary 22,  47th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian 
independence,  of  the  invincibility  of  a 
noble  idea  and  of  the  enuring  power  of 
freedom,  even  as  a  memory. 

We  are  pleased  to  join  with  all 
Ukrainians  and  their  descendants  in  our 
country  in  marking  this  anniversary. 
We  take  heart  in  the  profound  belief  that 
the  cause  of  liberty  will  not  forever  re- 
main unserved. 


Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bray]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  mourn 
the  passing  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill, 
probably  the  greatest  man  of  this  cen- 
tury. 

He  possessed  so  many  great  attributes 
and  so  many  attributes  of  greatness  that 
we  hardly  know  which  are  the  most  im- 
portant  to  remember. 

He  had  indomitable  courage  and  per- 
serverance,  proven  both  in  his  personal 
life  and  in  his  leadership  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  free  world. 

He  had  a  capacity  for  being  absolutely 
honest,  even  when  his  candid  assess- 
ments of  things  as  they  actually  were 
were  not  appreciated  and  were  not 
popular. 

We  should  remember  especially  that 
he  was  alv/ays  skeptical  about  Russian 
intentions.  At  Teheran,  it  was  Churchill 
who  tried  in  vain  to  safeguard  the  in- 
terests of  the  Western  democracies, 
rightly  guessing  that  after  World  War 
n  we  would  find  our  peace  and  security 
endangered  by  international  communism. 

The  Russians,  even  during  his  final 
iUness,  have  castigated  Churchill  as  the 
man  who  started  the  cold  war.  Of 
course,  that  is  preposterous.  It  is  one 
thing  to  start  something ;  it  is  something 
else  to  be  able  to  see  clearly  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  world. 

Churchill  early  perceived  the  course  of 
international  communism  and  the 
treachery  of  the  Russians.  Had  we  in 
the  United  States  heeded  his  advice 
sooner,  many  of  communism's  advances 
would  never  have  been  achieved. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  world  today 
is  for  more  men  of  the  caliber  of  Winston 
Churchill. 

UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  22d  of  January  1965,  marks  the  47th 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  a  free 
Ukraine  and  the  46th  anniversary  of 
the  union  of  all  Ukrainian  lands  into 
one  sovereign  republic.  On  this  occa- 
sion, I  would  like  to  have  the  privilege 
of  asking  our  distinguished  colleagues 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  pause 
for  a  moment  to  pay  tribute  to  the  un- 
dying struggle  of  Ukrainians  for  free- 
dom. 

For  the  past  250  years  the  Ukrainian 
history  has  been  one  of  blood  and  tears. 
This  nation  with  1,000-year-old  history 
and  culture  of  its  own  has  fought  a 
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losing  battle  for  freedom.  After  strug- 
gles for  centuries  against  repeated  in- 
vaders, chiefly  against  Russian  autoc- 
racv  the  Ukrainians  overthrew  their  op- 
pressors in  1918.  Hard-fought  freedom 
finallv  came  to  them  when,  on  January 
22  that  year,  the  Rada,  the  popularly 
Plected  Ukrainian  Parliament,  pro- 
claimed the  independence  of  Ukramian 
National  Republic  and  promised  to  be 
the  foundation  of  a  democratic  govern- 
ment On  January  22,  1919.  it  also  pro- 
claimed the  act  of  union,  whereby  all  the 
Ukrainian  territories  united  into  one 
sovereign  and  independent  state. 

But  in  the  very  next  year,  November 
1920  even  before  the  joy  and  jubilation 
had  ceased,  Bolshevik  Russia  conquered 
and  made  the  young  republic  one  of  its 
"satellites,  ending  her  newly  won  inde- 
pendence all  too  soon.  For  half  of  this 
century,  the  stouthearted  and  freedom- 
loving  Ukrainian  people,  through  the 
forcible  incorporation  into  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1933,  have  been  ruled  by  brutal 
and  ruthless  suppression.  And  the 
Kremlin  daily  digs  a  trench  of  everlast- 
ing resentment  wider  and  wider  as  this 
policy  of  subjugation  continues. 

The  Ukrainians  were  the  first  victim 
of  Communist  imperiocolonialism 
brought  about  against  the  absolute  will 
of  the  people — a  victim  with  every  loss 
of  the  right  to  live,  every  restriction  of 
freedom  of  thought,  every  damage  done 
to  the  dignity  of  life,  every  opportunity 
lost  for  a  share  in  the  intelligent  advance 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

A  sage  said  that  a  man  is  free  from  the 
time  of  his  very  birth,  and  life  and  lib- 
erty are  something  inseparable.  As  long 
as  he  lives,  he  is  endowed  with  the  right 
to  be  free.  This  is  the  clear  leading  of 
God,  the  moving  principle  of  the  current 
age  and  through  all  eternity,  the  just 
claim  of  the  whole  hmnan  race.  It  is 
something  that  cannot  be  stamped  out, 
or  stifled  or  gagged,  or  suppressed. 

Now,  a  great  new  age  wakes  before  us, 
the  old  one  of  force  being  over.  And  the 
new  age  of  righteousness  and  truth  Is 
here.  All  creation  now  stifled  by  the 
ice  and  snow,  will  soon  be  awakened  by 
the  breezes  of  early  spring  and  life  will 
spring  forth  from  the  dark  earth  to  the 
light  of  freedom. 

On  this  solemn  and  memorable  oc- 
casion, we  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  all  the  peaceloving  friendly 
nations  enjoying  our  God-given  freedom 
and  dignity  of  life,  wholeheartedly  join 
the  45  million  Ukrainians  and  other  en- 
slaved peoples  the  world  over  in  the  firm 
determination  that  their  cherished  de- 
sire of  restoring  sovereign  independence, 
individual  liberty,  and  dignity  of  man 
will  soon  return  again. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SHALL  REIM- 
BURSE THE  STATES  AND  THEIR 
POLITICAL  SUBDIVISIONS  FOR 
REAL  PROPERTY  TAXES  NOT  COL- 
LECTED ON  REAL  ESTATE  PROP- 
ERTY OWNED  BY  A  FOREIGN  GOV- 
ERNMENT AND  THEREFORE  EX- 
EMPT FROM  TAXATION 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 


gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottin- 
ger]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  reim- 
burse the  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions for  real  property  taxes  not  col- 
lected on  real  property  owned  by  a  for- 
eign government  and  therefore  exempt 
from  taxation. 

This  measure  was  first  introduced  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  the  12th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York,  the 
Honorable  Edna  F.  Kelly,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  lend  my  support  to  what  I 
believe  is  a  most  necessary  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

Communities  in  Westchester  County, 
N.Y.,  have  been  particularly  plagued  by 
tax  exemptions  on  properties  owned  by 
foreign  governments.  Because  of  their 
proximity  to  United  Nations  headquar- 
ters in  New  York  City,  where  virtually 
every  country  has  a  major  consulate, 
Westchester's  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
have  been  losing  thousands  of  dollars 
every  year  because  they  cannot  collect 
taxes  on  land  and  houses  owned  by  for- 
eign governments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  some  communities,  a 
number  of  ambassadors  live  tax  free, 
thus  making  the  taxes  of  other  residents 
unbearably  high.  The  U.S.  attorney's 
office  has  held  that  communities  must 
recover  such  lost  tax  revenues  either 
through  diplomatic  charmels  or  by  hav- 
ing the  taxes  remain  as  a  lien  on  the 
properties,  to  be  recovered  when  and  If 
the  foreign  governments  sell  them. 

At  a  time  when  our  local  governments 
are  hard  pressed  for  revenues  to  such 
vital  services  as  education,  police  and 
fire  protection,  and  the  hke,  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  should  not  add  to  the  bur- 
den by  permitting  tax  exemptions  on 
properties  not  directly  benefiting  the 
communities  in  which  they  lie. 

This  situation  was  dramatized  not  too 
long  ago  in  a  law  suit  brought  by  the 
city  of  New  Rochelle.  An  account  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  of  Decem- 
ber 17,  1964,  and  I  introduce  it  for  the 
Record. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  17,  1964] 
New  Rochelle  Suit  on  Envoys'  Homes  Is 
Killed  by  Judge 
Wnrrs  Plains,  December  16. — A  West- 
chester County  Judge  dismissed  most  reluc- 
tantly today  a  suit  by  New  Rochelle  to  fore- 
close tax  liens  of  $24,000  each  for  1958  and 
1959  on  the  residences  of  the  Ambassadors  of 
Ghana,  Indonesia,  and  Liberia. 

In  his  opinion.  Judge  Robert  J.  Tralnor 
sharply  criticized  the  widespread  tax  exemp- 
tions provided  by  State  law  for  residences  of 
foreign  diplomats  representing  their  coun- 
tries In  the  United  Nations. 

The  case  decided  today  Involved  homes  on 
Croft  Terrace  In  New  Rochelle. 

"It  might  not  be  amiss,"  the  Judge  wrote, 
"to  wonder  If  the  State  Department  realizes 
that  ovir  guests  at  the  United  Nations  could 
vlrtuaUy  ruin  some  of  our  finest  villages 
which  are  so  conveniently  located  to  the 
United  Nations  headquarters. 

"If  the  ambassadors  from  50  or  more  na- 
tions should  decide  to  squat  tax-free  In  the 


highest  assessables — and  they  take  nothing 
but  the  best — In  the  same  village,  the  taxes 
of  the  remainder  of  the  Inhabitants  would  be 
so  high  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  afford 
the  honor  of  having  them." 

The  State  Department  had  Intervened  to 
tirge  dismissal  of  the  suit.  Judge  Tralnor 
vsrrote  that  a  ooxirt  should  not  embarrass  the 
Government  In  the  conduct  of  it  foreign 
affairs. 

"The  tongue  of  the  U.S.  attorney  must 
have  been  Jamming  his  cheek,"  he  continued, 
"when  he  wrote  •  •  •  that  New  Rochelle  must 
recover  Its  taxes  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels or,  alternatively,  these  taxes  could  re- 
main as  a  lien  on  the  properties  to  be 
recovered  when  and  if  the  foreign  govern- 
ments sell  the  properties." 


CAMPAIGN  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  UdallI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  tins  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  followed 
with  considerable  interest  the  remarks 
of  some  of  our  colleagues  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  during  the  debate  over 
seating  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ottinger].  While  one  aspect  of 
this  matter  has  now  been  settled  by  the 
vote  on  Tuesday  of  last  week,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  number  of  comments 
prompted  by  this  debate. 

Mr.  Ottinger  was  criticized  because, 
first,  he  spent  about  $200,000  in  his  suc- 
cessful campaign  in  the  25th  District  of 
New  York,  and,  second,  because  members 
of  Ms  family  had  contributed  the  great 
bulk  of  this  money  to  a  series  of  cam- 
paign committees  established  in  his  be- 
half. The  questions  are:  Was  it  wrong 
for  him  to  spend  that  much  money,  and 
was  it  wrong  for  him  to  receive  that 
much  money  from  his  relatives?  Unless 
we  want  to  pretend  that  our  Federal  elec- 
tion laws  really  have  any  relevancy  to 
today's  election  campaigns  the  answer 
must  be  "No"  on  both  counts. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  recall  that 
there  would  have  been  no  basis  for  criti- 
cism if  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ottinger]  had  not  been  forthright 
and  honest  in  reporting  his  contributions 
and  expenditures.  He  used  no  subter- 
fuges. He  concealed  nothing.  He  filed 
a  full  report  for  all  to  see.  In  this  con- 
nection I  should  like  to  recall  the  words 
of  Senator  Thomas  Hennlngs,  who  dur- 
ing his  years  in  the  Senate  fought  long 
and  hard  for  reform  of  our  antiquated 
election  laws.    He  said: 

It  Is  not  money  Itself  which  is  potentially 
a  corruptive  force  In  political  campaigns, 
but  mon»y  handled  In  secret. 

A  number  of  magazines  and  news- 
papers have  come  to  Mr.  Ottinger's  de- 
fense since  he  filed  his  campaign  report 
and  was  criticized  for  it.  One  of  them 
Is  the  Reporter,  which  makes  this  ex- 
cellent point: 

Because  he  filed  an  honest  report  on  his 
$200,000  In  campaign  expenditures,  the  newly 
elected  Congressman  from  New  York's  25tli 
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District  Is  now  being  criticized  by  those  per- 
sons who  refuse  to  face  the  realities  of 
financing  a  campaign  for  Congress. 

The  Reporter  goes  on  to  analyze  the 
particular  problem  faced  by  a  Democrat- 
ic challenger  in  that  congressional  dis- 
trict located  in  a  large  urban  area.  And 
it  observes  that,  in  raising  the  large  sums 
needed  for  this  effort  by  tapping  family 
funds,  he  avoided  having  to  depend  on 
special-interest  groups  which  might 
compromise  his  stand  on  future  issues. 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  edito- 
rializing on  the  Ottinger  controversy, 
said  it  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
furor  in  view  of  the  high  costs  of  cam- 
paigning in  this  era  of  television  and 
other  costly  mass  media.  The  Courier- 
Journal  concluded : 

Perhaps  the  New  York  Times  has  a  point 
in  scolding  the  Congressman-elect  for  not 
disclosing  the  "nature  and  scope"  of  his 
financing  during  the  race,  but  try  as  we 
could,  we  couldn't  think  of  one  congression- 
al candidate  who  has  followed  such  a  course. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  time  has  come 
for  the  Congress  to  recognize  that  our 
Federal  election  laws  are  archaic.  They 
are  so  unrealistic  that  they  are  ignored 
in  all  but  the  most  superficial  way.  They 
set  no  limit  on  spending,  in  truth,  be- 
cause there  are  no  requirements  for  re- 
porting the  receipts  or  expenditures  of 
.campaign  committees  working  in  the 
,  candidate's  behalf.  And  if  the  limits 
found  in  the  law  could  be  enforced,  they 
would  be  pitifully  inadequate  for  today's 
campaign  costs. 

This  is  particularly  true  with  respect  to 
a  challenger  like  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger].  An  incum- 
bent has  enormous  advantages  as  we  all 
know.  He  has  the  franking  privilege 
with  which  to  acquaint  his  constituents 
with  his  views  throughout  his  term  of 
ofiBce.  He  has  a  staff  capable  of  render- 
ing him  invaluable  assistance  in  the 
course  of  a  campaign.  He  has  telephone 
and  telegraph  allowances,  typewriters, 
mimeograph  machines,  addressing  ma- 
chines, a  stationery  allowance,  and  many 
other  appurtenances  of  office.  The  value 
of  these  many  advantages  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed precisely  in  dollars,  but  it  is  con- 
siderable. 

When  a  challenger  sets  out  to  cam- 
paign against  an  incumbent  having  all 
these  advantages,  he  necessarily  must 
spend  more  than  the  incumbent  if  he  is 
going  to  achieve  the  same  impact  on  the 
public.  In  Mr.  Ottinger's  case  this  task 
was  made  more  diflBcult  because  the 
registration  in  his  district  happens  to  be 
about  2  to  1  in  favor  of  the  other  party. 

If  one  were  to  ask  a  cross-section  of 
voters  how  much  money  could  reasonably 
be  spent  in  such  a  campaign,  I  dare  say 
that  most  would  agree  that  an  expendi- 
ture of  $1  per  voter  would  not  be  un- 
reasonable. With  such  a  budget  one 
might  contemplate  making  two  or  three 
mailings  to  all  voters,  buying  some  bill- 
boards, and  running  some  advertising  on 
radio,  on  television,  and  in  the  press. 
However,  within  the  doUar-per-voter 
limit  one  can  see  there  would  be  some 
pretty  hard  decisions  to  be  made  as  to 
what  could  be  bought  and  what  would 
have  to  be  neglected. 


Well,  believe  it  or  not,  Mr.  Ottinger's 
budget  was  just  such  a  budget.  In  fact, 
he  spent  less  than  $1  for  each  registered 
voter,  and  he  spent  just  a  penny  or  two 
over  $1  for  each  vote  cast.  In  his  par- 
ticular race,  in  an  area  where  every- 
one reads  the  metropolitan  newspapers 
which  devote  little  free  space  to  a  con- 
test like  this,  such  a  budget  is  not 
unreasonable.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  lot  of 
money  for  many  of  us  to  raise;  it  is  a  lot 
more  money  than  I  have  ever  spent  in 
the  Second  District  of  Arizona;  but  it  is 
not  an  unreasonable  budget  for  this  race 
under  these  circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  for  a  minute 
think  that  Membei'S  of  Congress  should 
be  required  to  spend  money  like  this,  nor 
do  I  think  that  Congress  should  be  re- 
stricted to  people  who  have  this  kind  of 
money.  Rather,  I  believe  we  should  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  legislation  that  will 
provide  new  sources  of  campaign  funds, 
that  will  limit  campaigns  to  reasonable 
lengths,  that  will  provide  perhaps  more 
public-service  time  for  debates  and  dis- 
cussions on  radio  and  television,  and  that 
will  take  into  account  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  art  of  campaign- 
ing in  the  last  quarter  century. 

Until  such  new  legislation  is  enacted 
I  think  we  should  at  least  acknowledge 
the  reality  that  is  about  us  and,  rather 
than  castigate  candidates  who  make 
large  investments  in  their  own  cam- 
paigns, thank  them  for  showing  this 
much  interest  in  our  Government  and  its 
political  processes.  This  Nation  is  the 
better  for  the  personal  investment  made 
in  the  many  campaigns  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy; it  can  benefit,  as  well,  from  the 
willingness  of  Dick  Ottinger  to  invest 
some  of  his  resources,  and  his  family's 
resources,  in  the  improvement  of  our 
Government.  It  is  a  rare  Member  who 
can  take  his  seat  without  some  obliga- 
tion— express  or  implied — to  those  groups 
of  individuals  who  supplied  the  money 
for  a  successful  campaign.  <* 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  objection,  I  in- 
sert at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a  num- 
ber of  magazine  articles,  editorials  and 
letters  which  bear  on  Mr.  Ottinger's  now 
celebrated  campaign. 

(From  the  Reporter  magazine,  Jan.  14,  1965.] 
The  Dis.\dvantage  of  Being  Earnest 

Because  he  filed  an  honest  report  on  his 
$200,000  in  campaign  expenditures,  the  newly 
elected  Congressman  from  New  York's  25th 
District  is  now  being  criticized  by  those  per- 
sons who  refuse  to  face  the  realities  of  fi- 
nancing a  campaign  for  Congress. 

Richard  L.  Ottinger,  son  of  the  founder  of 
the  U.S.  Plywood  Corp..  is  a  wealthy  young 
man  who  worked  for  3  years  as  a  regional 
director  in  the  Peace  Corps  and  last  March 
returned  to  his  hometown  of  Pleasantville  In 
Westchester  County  to  run  for  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  was  an  unknown 
Democrat  in  an  overwhelmingly  Republican 
district,  and  his  opponent  was  a  three-term 
incumbent  Congressman.  Most  people  In  his 
area  read  the  New  York  City  newspapers, 
which  had  little  free  time  or  space  to  devote 
to  1  of  the  more  than  70  congressional 
candidates  within  the  New  York  metropoli- 
tan area.  To  get  his  name  and  views  known, 
he  had  to  spend  lots  of  money. 

Luckily  for  him,  Ottinger  had  family 
money  he  could  use.  He  did  not  have  to 
depend  for  financial  support  on  special- 
interest  groups  who  might  compromise  his 
stand    on    future   issues.     He   even    turned 


down  one  large  contribution  of  this.  kHnj 
He  did  try  to  raise  funds  from  small  contrlb. 
utors — with  some  success.  But  the  Amerl." 
can  public,  dominated  by  the  unsavory  image 
of  politicians  in  general,  isn't  willing  to  con- 
tribute  in  the  amounts  needed  today. 

Ottinger's  prime  mistake,  apparently,  was 
to  comply  with  antique  Federal  and  State 
campaign-fund  reporting  and  tax  laws  that 
in  effect  limit  individual  contributions  to 
$3,000  if  the  recipient  is  to  avoid  paying  a 
gift  tax — a  totally  unreasonable  figure.  To 
circumscribe  this  limitation,  Ottinger  em- 
ployed a  well-established  technique  of  set- 
ting up  as  many  different  committees  as  he 
needed  $3,000  contributions.  In  the  recent 
presidential  campaign,  dozens  of  wealthy 
men  contributed  $3,000  for  themselves  and 
individual  members  of  their  families  to  simi- 
larly constructed  "paper"  committees. 
Henry  Ford  II's  $3,000  checks  to  the  Johnson 
campaign  turned  up  in  more  than  a  half- 
dozen  Democratic  committees.  Five  mem- 
bers of  the  conservative  Pew  family  of 
Pennsylvania  contributed  more  than  $60,000 
in  tandem  to  the  1964  Republican  presiden- 
tial campaign,  a  contributing  habit  of  the 
Rockefellers  before  the  nomination  of  Sen- 
ator Barry  Goldwater.  In  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy's recent  Senate  campaign,  Kennedys 
brother-in-law  Stephen  Smith,  family  friend 
K.  Lemoyne  Billings,  and  others  also  exceeded 
the  legal  limit  of  $5,000  by  giving  to  more 
than  one  such  committee.  Most  of  the  time 
In  the  House  and  Senate  races,  the  embar- 
rassment that  has  befallen  Ottinger  Is 
avoided  by  the  simple  technique  of  failing  to 
file  accurate  and  complete  campaign  fund 
reports.  One  of  Ottinger's  New  York  col- 
leagues in  his  1962  race  avoided  the  indi- 
vidual contribution  limitation  for  a  candi- 
date— $8,000 — by  reporting  after  the  1962 
campaign  that  he  had  "loaned"  his  own  cam- 
paign committee  $80,000.  The  law  put  him 
under  no  obligation  to  report  when  or  even  If 
his  "loan"  was  repaid. 

The  New  York  Times  and  the  Herald  Trib- 
une, who  "exposed"  Ottinger's  campaign 
funds  after  reading  the  public  records,  have 
since  dropped  the  issue  of  political  financing 
as  quickly  as  they  picked  it  up — but  not 
before  writing  pious  editorials  about  the 
need  for  reform.  If  the  papers  had  directed 
a  portion  of  their  reforming  zeal  at  getting 
Ottinger's  delinquent  political  contempo- 
raries to  own  up  to  what  they  had  actually 
spent,  the  young  Westchesterite's  $200,000 
might  not  stand  out  as  much  as  it  does — and 
some  real  progress  at  reform  might  be 
achieved.  Without  facing  the  real  facts  of 
ballooning  campaign  costs,  reforms  will  not 
reach  the  basic  problem — the  need  for  new 
sources  of  funds — and  therefore  will  be  by- 
passed by  Congress.  The  legislators  are  not 
about  to  make  things  actually  worse,  through 
legislation  that  cuts  down  on  existing  fund 
sources,  just  to  satisfy  reformers  who  want 
things  to  look  better. 
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[From  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  Jan.  6, 

19651 
Ottinger's  Case  Is  Not  Cause  for  Outeagi 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  furor 
which  has  developed  in  New  York  over  the 
campaign  expenses  of  Democratic  Repre- 
sentative-elect Richard  L.  Ottinger,  who  ap- 
parently spent  close  to  $200,000  of  his 
family's  money  getting  elected  last  Novem- 
ber. 

In  the  first  place,  $200,000  is  hardly  an 
astounding  sum  In  this  age  of  television 
campaigns.  In  the  second  place,  Ottingee 
appears  to  have  broken  no  laws,  unless  it  has 
suddenly  become  illegal  to  have  a  rich  and 
indulgent  family.  If  anything,  his  enor 
seems  to  have  come  in  being  too  scrupulous 
about  reporting  his  campaign  expenses. 

One  thing  is  certain :  If  Ottinger  is  guilty 
of  moral  turpitude,  he  has  lots  of  company. 
By  setting  up  numerous  campaign  comnilt- 


„r,H  thus  evading  the  legal  llmitetion  on 
^''^^f^n  contributions,  Ottinger  was  merely 
foUowlng  a  time-worn  practice  which  has 
Soed  to  make  Federal  election  laws  a 
^  ^nfnfriess  farce.  The  practice  is  not 
Sue  to  New  York.    It  is  also  prevalent  in 

Kentucky. 

the  limit  is  unrealistic 
Every  member  of  the  Kentucky  congres- 
sional delegation  questioned  on  the  subject 
fn962  had  tried  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
^r^porting  campaign  <=°"tributlons  by  having 
others  handle  the  money.  If  it  is  rea  1> 
worlced  to  perfection,  the  campaign  commit- 
Ile  Bimmick  can  enable  a  Senator  or  House 
Meniber  to  both  comply  with  the  Corrupt 
practices  Act  and  conceal  the  amount, 
source,  and  date  of  all  his  campaign  con- 

*'^Sct'?ompliance  with  the  act  would  have 
meant  that  Ottinger  could  have  spent  no 
more  than  $5,000  in  his  race,  a  stipulation 
orecious  few  candidates  live  up  to.  This  un- 
realistic limitation,  plus  the  campaign  com- 
mittee  loophole,  force  virtually  every  candi- 
date to  break  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of 

Senator  William  Proxmihe,  Wisconsin 
Democrat,  last  year  warned  that  unless  Con- 
gress acts  promptly  to  put  teeth  in  Federal 
election  laws,  the  rising  cost  of  buying 
essential  advertising  in  the  mass  media  is 
"going  to  make  the  doUar-and-cents  purchase 
of  elections  even  more  scandalous  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past."  To  this,  we  say 
amen.  ^    . 

Come  to  think  of  it,  when  it  comes  to  buy- 
ing an  election,  we  could  suggest  far  more 
ominous  purchasers  than  the  candidate's 
mother  and  sister,  sole  contributors  to  22  of 
34  Ottinger  campaign  committees.  Perhaps 
the  New  York  Times  has  a  point  in  scolding 
the  Congressman-elect  for  not  disclosing  the 
"nature  and  scope"  of  his  financing  during 
the  race,  but  try  as  we  could,  we  couldn't 
think  of  one  congressional  candidate  who 
has  followed  such  a  course. 


[From  the  Nation,  Jan.  4,  1965] 
Money  and  Politics 

Robert  R.  Barry,  who  represented  the  west- 
ern part  of  Westchester  County,  adjoining 
New  York  City,  and  all  of  adjacent  Putnam 
County,  was  on  the  Nation's  list  of  Congress- 
men most  eligible  for  retirement.  However, 
the  area  is  solidly  Republican;  Barry  had 
served  three  terms  and  it  looked  as  though 
he  could  stay  In  Washington  as  long  as  he 
chose.  Since  he  is  a  comparatively  young 
man,  the  prospect  was  gloomy.  Thus,  when 
Richard  L.  Ottinger  came  out  of  the  Peace 
Corps  and  defeated  Barry,  the  Nation  was 
both  surprised  and  elated. 

Without  doubt  Ottinger  will  be  a  shining 
addition  to  a  New  York  congressional  delega- 
tion that  can  stand  some  luster,  but  his  elec- 
tion raises  a  troublesome  issue.  Barry  claims 
to  have  spent  only  $25,000  on  his  campaign. 
Ottinger's  campaign  cost  some  $193,000,  of 
which  $174,000  was  contributed  by  his  mother 
and  sister  through  an  assembly  line  of  com- 
mittees with  names  like  "Citizens  for  Effec- 
tive Government  In  Westchester,"  "Demo- 
cratic Committee  for  Better  Representation," 
"Ottinger  for  Congress  Committee,"  etc.  The 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  has  listed  27  such 
committees;  each  received  $3,000  or  $6,000,  de- 
pending on  whether  one  or  both  relatives 
of  the  candidate  contributed. 

Joseph  W.  Shannon,  writing  In  a  West- 
chester newspaper,  the  Dally  Times  of  Ma- 
maroneck,  comments:  "Money — and  lots  of 
it— Is  more  and  more  the  essential  Ingredient 
of  political  success.  A  poor  man  hardly  has 
a  chance  these  days."  Shannon  cites  a 
"rumor"  that  Representative  Ogden  R.  Reed, 
a  Republican  who  successfully  defended  his 
seat  In  another  part  of  Westchester,  spent 
$150,000.  Mr.  Ottinger  himself  comments: 
"In  this  day  and  age,  campaigning  is  very 


expensive.  A  person  who  wants  to  run,  par- 
ticularly in  a  district  held  by  the  opposition, 
simply  has  to  advertise — newspapers,  bill- 
boards, radio — and  this  all  costs  money.  A 
man  has  two  choices.  He  can  finance  It  him- 
self, or  he  can  go  through  organizations  to 
which  he  Is  then  beholden."  He  adds  that  the 
money  was  used  not  only  on  his  behalf  but 
to  support  other  Democratic  candidates  in 
the  district. 

Mr.  Ottinger's  case  Is  certainly  not  un- 
usual. Many  of  the  more  attractive  public 
figures  of  our  time  are  rich  men — some  self- 
made  like  Governor  Ronjney,  but  most  of 
them  possessors  of  inherited  wealth:  Gover- 
nor Scranton,  Governor  Rockefeller.  Senator 
Pell,  Senator  Clark,  the  Kennedys,  and  oth- 
ers. And  when  other  State  and  National 
campaign  costs  are  examined,  Ottinger's 
spending  falls  In  perspective.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy spent  $2  million  to  win  his  Senate  seat 
from  New  York,  a  large  portion  of  which 
came  from  his  own  fortune  and  from  the 
fortunes  of  other  Kennedys.  The  so-called 
President's  Club  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is  said 
to  have  secured  4,000  contributions  of  $1,000 
each.  In  the  California  senatorial  primary, 
it  cost  Alan  Cranston  no  less  than  $800,000 
to  lose  to  Pierre  Salinger. 

There  is  no  patent  cure  for  this  problem, 
but  some  proposals  may  have  merit.    Perhaps 
the  Government  should  pick  up  the  tab  for 
certain  kinds  of  campaign  expenses,  TV  ap- 
pearances In  particular;  perhaps  the  laws  gov- 
ernlng  expenditures  should  be  tightened,  and 
it  would  be   a   good   thing  to   broaden   the 
base  of  political  financing.     Senator  Gold- 
water    demonstrated    that    large    campaign 
funds  can  be  raised  in  small  amounts  from 
thousands  of  donors  through  daily  mail  and 
television  appeals.    The  fat  cat  is  not  Indis- 
pensable.   Certainly  the  problem  should  be 
kept  under  continuous  study  and  investiga- 
tion   for  as  the  process  of  political  Inflation 
goes  on,  all  sorts  of  talent,  particularly  young 
talent,  is  in  effect  barred  from  political  office. 
Especially  pertinent  is  the  question  of  whar 
happened  to  the  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Campaign  Expenditures,  initiated  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  1962.    Its  specific  proposals 
were  mild  enough:  individual  tax  deductions 
for   campaign   contributions   to    a   total   of 
$1,000  or,   as  an   alternative,   since   only  40 
percent  of  the  taxpayers  Itemize  deductions, 
a  tax  credit  of  one-half  of  campaign  con- 
tributions to  a  total  of  $10.    Neither  proposal 
was  adopted,  but  a  simple  deduction  of  $50 
passed  the  Senate  and  was  then  voted  down 
m  the  House.    While  President  Johnson  has 
espoused  as  his  own  most  of  the  legislative 
programs  and  proposals  of  his  predecessor, 
he  has  yet  to  say  anything  about  campaign 
expenditures. 


voter  that  he  be  reached?  At  any  cost? 
And  that  he  be  Informed  on  his  alternatives? 
So  at  least  his  vote  Is  his  own  and  not  the 
tool  of  a  possible  Indoctrinated  and  inter- 
pretive press? 

For  the  record — when  Ogden  Reid  chal- 
lenged Congressman  Ed  Dooley  in  the  26th 
District— in  the  primary  (which  he  won)  — 
Reid  spent,  we  are  told,  $287,000  as  against 
Dooley's  $21,000.  If  It's  not  OK  to  spend 
$200,000  and  up,  let's  go  back  and  undo  that 
one. 


[From  the  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Record, 
Jan. 3, 1965] 
The  Square  Peg 
(By  Peggy  Williams) 
The  fuss  over  the  dollars  spent  by  Ot- 
tinGer's  own  family  to  set  him  up  in  the 
legislative  business  brought  calls  and  letters 
from  many  readers.    And  we  wonder  If  Frank- 
enberry  may  not  have  stirred  up  a  hornet's 
nest  for  which  his  GOP  colleagues  will  not 
thank  him.    Personally,  we  wish  our  family 
had  $200,000  worth   of  confidence   and   in- 
terest In  us.    We  think  there  is  no  compli- 
ment as  sincere  as  financial  backing  by  one's 

own  family. 

The  comments  by  press  confreres  and  some 
members  of  the  voting  public  on  the  high 
cost  of  Ottinger's  run  all  Ignored  the  very 
special  factors  Involved:  (1)  the  fact  that 
the  25th  Congressional  District  has  been  a 
traditionally  GOP  seat  so  long  as  we  know 
of-  (2)  a  GOP  incumbent  who  had  captured 
the  run  Initially  by  primary  held  it;  and 
(3)  the  majority  of  communications  outlets 
in  the  25th  District  in  this  kind  of  a  situa- 
tion coetB  money.    But  18  It  not  fair  to  tHe 


[Letter  addressed  to  the  New  York  Times  1 

The  Editors, 

The  New  York  Times, 

New  York,  N.Y.  ^  , 

Gentlemen:  Your  recent  editorial  on  re- 
ported expenditures  attributed  to  my  elec- 
tion falls  to  appreciate  the  costs  of  modern- 
day  campaigning.  The  real  need  for  reform 
is  to  find  a  way  to  finance  these  high  costs 
so  that  a  challenger  for  high  office  need  not 
be  independently  wealthy  or  Indebted  to 
special  Interest  groups. 

Candidates  must  and  should  make  their 
records  and  positions  known  to  the  public. 
This  Is  a  substantial  and  expensive  endeavor 
in  a  district  of  nearly  500,000  persons. 

During  the  8  months  in  which  I  cam- 
paigned. I  was  out  meetirtg  people  16  hours  a 
dav  7  days  a  week.  I  met/more  than  100,000 
people  and  talked  to  morfe  than  400  groups. 
In  order  to  do  this,  a  candidate  must  have  a 
staff  to  make  appointments,  write  press  re- 
leases, answer  correspondence,  do  publicity, 
and  work  with  the  party  organization  on  reg- 
istration and  getting  out  the  vote. 

The  only  way  to  be  sure  of  getting  into 
every  house  In  the  district  1^  direct  niaiL  I 
made  three  mailings  to  each  of  the  168,000 
famines  In  my  district.  Each  mallng  cost 
about  $20,000  or  12  cents  per  family.  This 
includes  4  cents  for  postage,  3  cents  for  print- 
ing one-half  cent  for  the  envelope,  one-half 
ce^t  for  the  letterhead,  2  cents  for  address- 
ine  and  2  cents  for  folding,  stuffing,  collat- 
ing; handling,  and  trucking.  Thus,  the  cost 
of  my  maUlngs  was  $60,000.  about  one-third 
the  cost  of  the  campaign.  Furthermore,  the 
costs  of  producing  advertising  for,  and  pro- 
curing space  m  newspapers  and  on  billboards 
and  radio  are  very  high,  often  running  to 
thousands  of  dollars  per  insertion. 

A  breakdown  dt  the  major  campaign  ex- 
penditures shows  that  $37,633  went  for  staff. 
$14  562  for  office  expenses,  $21,838  for  bill- 
boards, $59,682  for  mailings,  $20,079  for  news- 
paper advertising,  $14,807  for  radio  ads.  and 
$20,000  for  miscellaneous  (Postage  ^avel 
registration,  etc.) .  As  you  can  see,  $193,582 
went  for  communication  with  the  con- 
stltuency  and  for  permitting  candidates  to 
spend  their  time  meeting  and  talking  with 
the  public.  No  expenditure  was  Improper 
and  the  total  Is  not  unusual  for  a  hotly  con- 
tested election  In  such  a  district. 

While  this  comes  to  a  lot  of  money,  It 
must  be  remembered  that  any  challenger 
must  confront  an  incumbent  who  has  office 
space,  office  equipment,  stationery  and  sup- 
plies, a  staff  of  nine  people  paid  a  total  of 
kbout  $50,000,  and  the  franking  privilege  to 
send  mail  free,  all  of  which  is  used  to  put 
forth  the  incumbent's  name,  record,  and 
activities.  If  not  directly  for  "campaigning^ 
In  my  district,  even  more  formidable  ob- 
stacles were  present.  No  Democrat  had  ever 
won  m  the  district  and  the  incumbent  s  last 
plurality  was  62  percent  and  41,000  votes.  I 
had  to  go  from  a  virtual  unknown  In  this 
district  to  become  a  person  whose  record  and 
positions  could  persuade  many  to  bolt  their 
party  and  support  my  candidacy. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  too.  that  the 
money  raised  In  this  campaign  was  not  usea 
solely  in  my  behalf.  It  was  used  to  support 
the  entire  ticket,  national  and  local.  All 
candidates  distributed  literature  through  the 
offices  and  had  their  names  displayed  there. 
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The  local  candidates  used  the  staff  and  offices 
and  shared  in  the  scheduling  and  all  other 
activities.  Registration  efforts  and  work  in 
bringing  out  the  vote  was  for  everyone's 
benefit.    All  participated. 

I  wish  that  "all  this  spending"  had  proved 
to  be  "unnecessary"  as  your  editorial  main- 
tained. The  fact  is  that  the  voters  sup- 
ported President  Johnson,  then  returned  to 
their  normal  Republican  voting  pattern  to 
give  Senator  Keating  a  10,000  vote  pluralitv 
m  my  district.  Were  it  not  for  the  ability  of 
me  and  my  running  mates  to  communicate 
our  records  and  issues  and  to  tie  the  incum- 
bents with  Senator  Goldwater,  it  is  at  best 
doubtful  that  the  voters  would  have  re- 
turned to  row  B  to  give  me  a  27,000  vote 
plurality  and  elect  a  Democratic  State  sen- 
ator and  two  assemblymen  in  the  district. 

You  express  concern  over  the  fact  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  campaign  funds 
were  contributed  by  my  family  and  me. 
Where  Is  a  candidate  to  go  for  the  money 
necessary  for  the  expense  of  communication? 
There  is  no  prospect  of  the  public  contribut- 
ing this  kind  of  money,  although  we  made 
every  effort  to  obtain  wide  support  and  did, 
in  fact,  raise  publicly  more  than  820,000. 

There  should  be  some  means  of  encourag- 
ing wide  public  involvement  In  financing 
campaigns.  The  Government  should  par- 
ticipate. The  late  President  Kennedy  pro- 
posed a  $15  tax  credit  and  maximum  $1,000 
deductibility  for  political  contrlbiitlons.  I 
heartily  endorse  such  a  reform  and  will  give 
It  top  priority  in  my  legislative  program. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Richard  L.  Ottinger, 

Congressman-Elect. 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Dec.  28.  1964] 

OrriNGEE   AND   THB   ISSXTZS 

To  the  Herald  Tribune  : 

Fortunately  for  the  citizens  of  Westches- 
ter and  Putnam  Counties,  the  attempt  to 
unseat  our  new  Congressman,  Richard  L. 
Ottinger.  will  prove  only  what  Mr.  Ottingee 
already  knows  so  well :  It  costs  a  lot  of  money 
to  run  for  office  these  days. 

Dick  Ottinger  left  the  Peace  Corps  to  ac- 
cept the  Democratic  nomination  for  Con- 
gress In  the  25th  District  before  the  Repub- 
licans lost  their  minds  and  nominated  Gold- 
water.  The  Democrats,  while  welcoming 
Ottinger  as  a  candidate,  were  not  about  to 
invest  cash  In  trying  to  elect  a  newcomer 
over  Representative  Robert  Barry,  who  was 
habitually  returned  to  office. 

But  Ottinger's  campaign  was  like  a  fresh- 
ening breeze.  He  made  an  Issue  of  the  Hud- 
son River  and  Its  pollution;  he  tried  to  stop 
Consolidated  Edison  from  gouging  up  the 
Hudson  Highlands  with  a  powerplant;  grow- 
ing blight  of  decaying  towns  and  commuter 
transportation  were  other  issues. 

In  my  life  as  a  Westchester  Republican, 
1  never  heard  such  talk  from  a  candidate — 
modern,  civilized  sense.  And  the  voters 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  some- 
body while  uniting  to  stamp  out  Goldwater. 

Regardless  of  the  money  Ottinger's  family 
spent  on  his  campaign,  it  was  issues  that 
put  him  in  office — and  the  good  luck  to  have 
a  Goldwater  sycophant  running  against  him. 

The  laws  governing  election  campaign  ex- 
penditures are,  like  many  of  our  tax,  divorce 
and  birth  control  laws,  so  stupid,  inequitable 
and  inapplicable  that  they  frequently  do  not 
deserve,  nor  do  they  get,  the  respect  or  at- 
tention of  rational  people.  There  are  un- 
savory things  about  an  election  campaign. 
But  there  were  two  good  things  about  the 
last  election:  Goldwater  didn't  get  in,  and 
Ottinger  did. 

William  Roogxbs. 

Briarcuft  Manor,  N.Y. 


[Prom   the   Yonkers    (N.Y.)    Herald-States- 
man, Jan. 2, 1965) 

Brands  Attacks  on  Ottinger's  Election 
Outlay  Vicious 
To  the  Herald -Statesm an  : 

I  am  shocked  at  the  Intemperate  and 
vicious  attacks  leveled  against  our  newly 
elected  Congressman  Richard  Ottinger  be- 
fore he  has  even  taken  his  seat  in  the  House. 

Wouldn't  it  be  fairer  for  our  Republican 
friends  to  hold  their  partisan  blasts  against 
the  first  Democrat  elected  In  this  district  In 
decades  until  his  record  in  the  Congress  is 
clear? 

This  business  about  election  spending  is 
pure  nonsense,  and  no  one  knov^  it  better 
than  the  Republican  leaders.  Congressional 
candidates  of  all  political  stripes  must  and 
do  spend  far  in  excess  of  $8,000  on  their  own 
and  related  campaigns.  There  Is  no  rule 
against  this  if  it  is  properly  done.  Rest 
assured  If  there  was,  a  healthy  percentage  of 
the  Congress  Including  members  from  all 
parties  would  be  seated  in  violation  of  law. 

The  entire  matter  of  campaign  spending 
is  an  apparent  smokescreen.  What  the 
Republican  leaders  are  upset  about  is  that 
a  traditionally  "safe"  congressional  seat  has 
gone  to  an  attractive  young  Democrat. 

Michael  F.  Mateb. 

[Letter    addressed    to    the    Osslning    (N.Y.) 

Citizens  Register,  Jan.  5,  1965] 
To  the  Citizens  Register  : 

The  critics  of  Richard  L.  Ottinger's  con- 
gressional campaign  expenditures  brush 
quickly  past  the  problem  of  communication 
in  a  suburban  district  of  250,000  voters. 
They  ignore  altogether  how  severely  the 
problem  is  compounded  for  the  candidate 
whose  party's  registration  averages  30  per- 
cent. 

Leaving  aside  the  legal  questions,  about 
which  we  have  insufficient  information,  some 
of  the  conditions  of  suburban  campaigning 
which  the  critics  overlook,  are  these: 

Prior  to  Ottinger,  no  Democrat  came  even 
close  to  winning  the  25th  District.  Most 
professional  politicians  in  both  parties 
would  agree,  I  believe,  that  personality  has 
not  played  a  decisive  role  in  the  hitherto 
endless  string  of  Republican  victories.  The 
Democratic  candidates  in  recent  years  have 
been  at  least  as  able  as  the  GOP  Incumbent, 
and  not  remarkably  different  in  program  or 
personality,  from  Mr.  Ottinger. 

The  biggest  Democratic  problem  in  the 
25th  District  is  reaching  250,000  voters,  par- 
ticularly with  the  registration  3-to-l  Re- 
publican. (I  say  "Democratic  problem"  be- 
cause the  Incumbent  with  his  franking  priv- 
ilege, reaches  all  of  his  constituents  regu- 
larly.) These  quarter  of  a  million  people 
are  spread  out  over  50  miles,  at  least  half  of 
them  scattered  In  one-family  homes.  The 
bulk  of  the  working  population  travels 
many  miles  away  from  home  every  day.  The 
radio  they  hear,  the  TV  they  see,  the  news- 
papers they  read  on  the  way  to  work,  hardly 
cover  at  all  the  life  of  the  25th  Congressional 
District. 

Thus,  the  minority  candidate  starts  off 
with  7  out  of  10  against  him.  There  Is  no 
single,  effective  way  (even  an  expensive  one), 
to  reach  large  numbers  of  voters.  He  has  to 
go  to  the  people — 250,000  of  them— person- 
ally, more  than  half  of  them,  1  house  at 
a  time. 

How  many  can  afford  to  quit  work  in  Feb- 
ruary, as  Mr.  Ottinger  did,  and  spend  18 
hours  a  day  from  March  to  November,  every 
day,  visiting  every  vUlage,  town,  and  city? 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  before  1964  not  even 
a  Democratic  presidential  landslide  could 
beat  such  odds?  Yet  anything  else  has  meant 
certain  defeat. 

As  to  the  argument  that  with  President 
Johnson  heading  the  ticket,  Mr.  Ottingxe 


0 

didn't  need  to  spend  so  much,  there  Is  con. 
slderable  contrary  evidence.  An  able  Demo 
crat  who  did  not  have  Mr.  Ottinger's  re' 
sources,  lost  decisively  In  the  adjoining  26th 
District,  despite  President  Johnson.  Kxc«i 
lent  Democrats  running  for  the  State  senati 
and  assembly  on  spartan  budgets,  lost  in  tlie 
same  villages  and  towns  where  Dick  Otiin 
GER  won.  With  $200,000  to  spend,  and  able 
to  take  the  time  off  to  use  himself  as  well 
Ottinger  could  get  to  these  places  person.! 
ally  many  times,  not  to  mention  the  dozens 
of  times  he  came  there  by  billboards,  news- 
paper  ads.  and  mailings.  Why  then  is'it  that 
the  one  thing  Ottinger  and  his  runningmates 
had  in  common — President  Johnson— was 
enough  for  him,  but  not  for  them? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  is  that  Mr 
Ottinger  did  what  every  candidate,  partic! 
ularly  from  a  minority  party,  must  do  to 
stand  even  an  outside  chance  of  winning 
It  Is  obviously  a  disgrace  that  he  had  to 
spend  $200,000  to  do  It.  But  I  submit  that 
the  disgrace  is  not  his,  but  our  system's. 

It  is  tough  enough  to  get  good  Democratic 
candidates  to  rim  in  Westchester  County,  u 
the  rare  one  with  money  is  now  to  be  criti- 
cized for  using  it,  we  will  really  have  a  one- 
party  system. 

Mr.  Ottinger's  story  is  neither  a  West- 
chester nor  a  Democratic  problem.  It  surely 
applies  in  many  parts  of  the  coimtry  where 
good  Republicans  stand  little  chance  against 
a  70-percent  Democratic  registration.  The 
solution  does  not  lie  In  penalizing  the  rare 
rich  candidate,  nor  in  unrealistic  spending 
ceilings.  The  answer  can  only  come  from 
Federal-State  financed  campaigns,  patterned 
after  the  English  system. 

Until  then,  let  us  elect  good  candidates, 
without  money  If  we  can,  with  it  if  we  must. 
But  good  candidates. 
Very  truly  yotirs, 

William  Klein  II. 

Briarcliff  Manor,  N.Y. 


January  25y  1965 
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[Letter  addressed  to  the  New  York  Times, 

Dec.  23,  1964] 
To  the  Editor: 

In  your  editorial,  "The  Ottinger  Cam- 
paign," in  referring  to  Mr.  Ottinger,  you 
state:  "An  otherwise  attractive  young  man 
starts  his  political  career  under  a  cloud." 
This  statement  Is  unduly  harsh  and  unfair 
to  Mr.  Ottinger,  not  only  because,  as  you 
point  out,  "his  case  is  by  no  means  unique"— 
but  If  Mr.  Ottinger  is  to  be  beholden  to  any- 
one for  campaign  contributions,  it  Is  far 
better — from  the  standpoint  of  the  pubUc 
Interest — that  he  be  beholden  to  his  family 
rather  than  to  groups  who  might  make  de- 
mands upon  him  to  serve  their  special 
interests. 

Considering  the  huge  sums  spent  in  the 
recent  election  and  raised  from  sources  other 
than  candidates'  families,  apparently  lack  of 
family  or  personal  financial  background  has 
not  restricted  access  to  office  (about  which 
you  were  concerned)  by  many  candidates. 
The  crux  of  this  matter  Is:  Whose  money 
helped  elect  the  candidates;  and,  what  will 
donors  expect  in  the  way  of  service  and 
"favors"  from  successful  candidates?  In  the 
past,  some  candidates  have  paid  off  their 
election  obligations  at  the  taxpayers'  expense 
in  the  form  of  legislation.  Jobs,  contracts,  etc. 

I  am  sure  that  neither  Mr.  Ottingeb's 
mother  nor  sister  will  receive  any  political 
favors  or  payoffs,  or  anj^hlng  that  will  cost 
the  taxpayer  a  single  penny.  Just  because 
he  did  not  pass  around  the  hat  among  con- 
tributors who  might,  in  the  normal  course, 
want  favors  or  special  privileges,  Mr.  Ot- 
tinger should  start  off  his  congressional  ca- 
reer with  a  minimum  of  obligations  to 
specific  groups.  I  hope  that  it  might  be  said 
that  he  wears  no  man's  collar.  This  should 
permit  him  to  serve  his  district  and  his  coun- 
try more  effectively  and  objectively. 


BAther  than  condemn  contributions  made 
hv^  SrriNGER's  family,  everything  possible 
2o^d  bTdone  to  encourage  the  election  of 
S  InSugent,  honest  and  dedicated  young 

nn  Is  Mr  OrrmGER,  particularly  if  they  can 
S'^ipct^  w^S  a  minimum  or,  possibly,  no 
SnancfafobUgations  to  the  "bosses"  or  "spe- 
cial  interest  groups." 

Sincerely. 

Leon  Coli. 

New  York  Citt. 


Fortunately,  not  even  the  Communist 
dictatorship  has  been  able  to  break  the 
spirit  of  freedom  that  still  exists  within 
these  people.  They  have  struggled 
against  their  oppressors  and  have  fought 
with  all  the  means  at  their  disposal. 

On  this  47th  anniversay  celebration 
of  their  independence  day  we  must  wish 
them  continued  fortitude  and  power  in 
their  fight  for  freedom  and  liberty. 


THE       47TH       ANNIVERSARY       OP 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Gra- 
BowsKi]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.  I..    i.j  „ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  are  commemorating  the  47th  an- 
niversary  of    Uki-ainian    Independence 

For  three  centuries  the  tragic  story  of 
these  people  has  been  written  into  the 
history  books.  During  most  of  that  time 
misery  and  misfortvme  have  been  their 
lot,  and  they  have  been  allowed  no  voice 
in  their  destiny. 

This  is  no  less  true  today  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
except  for  a  brief  period  between  1918 
and  1920,  this  nation  of  over  40  million 
industrious,  gifted,  and  gaUant  souls,  has 
not  been  allowed  to  enjoy  freedom  and 
independence.  For  centuries  Ukrainians 
have  been  held  down  by  the  unrelenting 
hands  of  alien  despots.  They  have  en- 
dured hardships  and  privations;  they 
have  been  ruthlessly  oppressed  and  per- 
secuted for  clinging  to  their  national 
ideals,  for  dreaming  of,  and  cherishing 
their  freedom. 

Yet,  no  oppressive  measure,  no  amount 
of  severe  persecution  has  forced  them  to 
abandon  their  yearning  for  freedom. 
These  oppressions  and  persecutions  suc- 
ceeded in  uniting  the  Ukrainians  against 
their  foes,  and,  toward  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War,  when  the  czarist  Rus- 
sian regime  was  overthrown,  these  brave 
people  proclaimed  their  independence. 
On  January  22,  1918,  the  Ukrainian  Re- 
public was  founded. 

Unfortunately,  this  Republic  was  sur- 
rounded by  powerful  and  greedy  foes,  all 
eager  to  take  over.  Early  in  1920  it  was 
attacked  by  Russian  Communist  forces 
and  soon  overrun.  The  Ukraine's  inde- 
pendence was  brought  quickly  to  an  end 
and  it  was  incorporated  into  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Since  then,  for  more  than  44  years, 
the  Ukraine  has  been  submerged  in  the 
vast  Soviet  empire  and  the  Ukrainian 
people  have  suffered  under  Soviet  totali- 
tarianism. They  have  borne  the  heavy 
yoke  of  the  Kremlin  longer  than  other 
minority  group  in  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
Communist  regime,  hard  on  all  nation- 
ality groups  there,  has  been  particularly 
harsh  on  the  individualistic  and  inde- 
pendent spirited  Ukrainian  population. 


HOUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  ACT 
OP  1965 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hanna] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  m 
the    Record    and    include    extraneous 

matter.  ,  i..    4.i^„ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bUl, 
HR  2981,  entitled,  "Housing  for  the 
Elderly  Act  of  1965,"  Is  in  the  form  of 
much  needed  amendments  to  present 
laws  reconunended  by  persons  and  or- 
ganizations with  years  of  experience  In 
planning,  financing,  building,  and  man- 
agement of  large  and  successful  nonprofit 
housing  for  the  elderly.  ,^    ,    , 

The  Nation's  housing  for  the  elderly  is 
no  longer  in  the  experimental  stage. 
Many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
in  the  8  years  of  the  program,  yet  the 
surface  has  hardly  been  scratched  in 
providing  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
housing  at  rentals  the  majority  of  the 
elderly  can  afford. 

Public  housing  for  the  elderly,  it  has 
been  found.  Is  not  the  answer.  It  is  re- 
sented by  the  community  and  considered 
a  modem  version  of  "over  the  hUl  to  the 
poorhouse,"  by  the  elderly  themselves. 
Government-owned  and  managed  hous- 
ing becomes  institutionalized  and  lacks 
the  love  and  understanding  that  only 
private,  nonprofit  interest,  efficiently  op- 
erated, can  furnish,  if  properly  financed 
and  encouraged.  u  .^  *v,« 

A  number  of  sincere  groups  had  the 
courage  to  sponsor  nonprofit  housing  for 
the  elderly  seeking  to  bring  about  qual- 
ity low-rent  housing.  Some  of  these 
projects  are  in  financial  difficulties  be- 
cause of  the  rental  charge  set  by  the 
Government  in  order  to  make  the  project 
a  financial  success.  The  rents  charged 
are  too  high  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
elderly  on  low,  fixed  incomes,  therefore 
the  projects  suffer  from  lack  of  occu- 

D&ncy 

It  would  be  much  cheaper  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  forestall  their  failure  by 
offering  a  modest  monthly  subsidy  to 
enable  such  projects  to  meet  their  obli- 
gations and,  at  the  same  time,  permit 
low-income  elderly  to  live  in  these  devel- 
opments. 

First.  Therefore,  my  bill.  H.R.  2981, 
provides  that  the  Administrator  may  en- 
ter Into  a  contractual  agreement  with 
the  owner,  after  construction,  for  pay- 
ments not  to  exceed  $10  a  month  or  $120 
a  year  per  living  unit. 

Second.  My  bill  places  the  two  hous- 
ing programs  for  the  elderly  together. 


under  the  skilled  and  experienced  FHA 
personnel  In  this  field,  thereby  saving 
costly  duplications  of  administration, 
and  so  forth. 

Third.  It  establishes  a  much  needed 
Board  of  Appeals  to  give  sponsors,  and 
so  forth,  the  opportunity  for  a  fair  hear- 
ing If  their  applications  are  not  acted 
upon  within  a  reasonable  time  or  if  they 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  action  accorded 
by  local  offices  of  the  FHA  and  CFA. 

Fourth.  Much  of  the  success  of  this 
type  of  project  depends  upon  timely  com- 
pletion when  the  owner  can  move  in 
renters  to  create  an  income  to  meet  debt 
service  obligations.  Under  my  biU  the 
contractor  is  required  to  post  a  comple- 
tion bond  with  additional  sureties  pro- 
viding penalties  In  the  event  of  failure 
to  complete  the  project  on  time. 

Fifth.  Furnishings,  fixtures,  and  equip- 
ment needed  to  operate  a  housing  for 
the  elderly  project  is  included  In  the  loan 
provisions  under  my  bill.  Most  nonprofit 
corporations,  because  of  the  nature  of 
being  nonprofit,  should  not  be  compelled 
to  assvune  unreasonable  obligations  along 
with  the  responsibilities  they  are  re- 
quired to  meet  by  the  Government 
agencies.  ^  , 

Sixth.  The  age  for  occupants  are  low- 
ered from  62  years  of  age.  and  over,  to 
60  years  of  age,  and  over.  The  average 
age  of  occupants  living  in  elderly  hous- 
ing is  74  years.  The  lowering  of  the  age 
by  2  years  will  encourage  younger  part- 
time  employed  persons  to  live  in  such 

housing.  .     .     .  .L         * 

Seventh.  Owners  are  reluctant  to  rent 
to  those  on  public  assistance  because  of 
the  undependency  of  their  income.  My 
bill  provides,  upon  permission  from  the 
recipient,  payments  may  be  made  di- 
rectly to  the  owner  by  local  welfare 
agencies,  where  permitted  by  law. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Flood]  Is  recognized  for 

60  minutes.  t    »ev 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  copy  of  a 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  have 
permission  to  extend  their  remarks  fol- 
lowing my  own  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday, 
January  22.  1965,  marked  the  47th  an- 
niversary of  the  independence  of  Ukraine. 
Because  of  the  inaugural  festivities.  It 
was  thought  best  to  hold  our  annual  ob- 
servance In  the  House  today,  January 
25.  As  In  prior  years.  In  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  American  people  take  this 
memorable  occasion  to  express  the  deep 
feeling  of  affinity  and  common  purpose 
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we  hold  for  the  captive  nation  of  some 
45  million  Ukrainians. 

We  share  with  them  the  ideals  of  real 
democracy,  national  self-determination, 
and  individual  liberty  and  in  many  ways 
truly  support  their  undying  aspirations 
for  freedom  and  national  independence. 

OCCASION  FOR  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  14 

On  this  significant  occasion  of  the  47th 
anniversary  of  Ukraine's  independence, 
I  deem  it  necessary  to  go  beyond  the 
realm  of  sincere  expressions  of  thought 
and  feelings  by  advancing  a  concrete  pro- 
posal that  would  aid  immensely  in  the 
eventual  liberation  of  Ukraine — indeed, 
all  other  captive  nations — from  the  im- 
perio-colonialist  heel  of  Moscow.  I  know 
that  by  offering  the  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  14,  a  measure  to  establish  a 
desperately  needed  Special  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations,  my  pro- 
posal for  specific  and  concrete  action  be- 
SE>eaks  also  the  desires  of  numerous 
Members  of  this  body,  who  in  the  87th 
Congress,  in  the  88th  Congress,  and  in 
the  present  89th  Congress  have  joined  in 
submitting  similar  resolutions.  This 
congressional  observance  of  Ukrainian 
independence  affords  us  the  excellent  op- 
portunity in  this  Congress  to  urge  the 
necessary  creation  of  this  special  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  move  which  I  be- 
lieve touches  the  heart  of  every  Ukrain- 
ian patriot — in  fact,  the  hearts  of  all  our 
captive  allies  in  the  Red  totalitarian  em- 
pire— I  take  this  important  occasion  to 
urge  the  immediate  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  14,  a  copy  of  which  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

THIS     47TH     ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  national  histories  of 
east  European  peoples  are  full  of  miseries 
and  misfortunes,  and  the  history  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  is  no  exception.  Since 
the  sighing  of  a  compact  between  the 
Russian  czar  and  the  Ukrainian  leaders 
in  1654,  stouthearted  and  liberty-loving 
Ukrainians  have  not  been  allowed,  except 
for  periods  in  the  18th  century  and  the 
brief  2-year  period  of  1918-20.  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  free  and  independent  life 
in  their  historic  homeland. 

Through  the  turns  and  twists  of  fate- 
ful international  events,  some  45  million 
Ukrainians  have  not  been  permitted  to 
be  masters  of  their  fate.  For  too  long  a 
period  they  have  been  held  down  under 
the  oppressing  yoke  of  alien  despots. 
They  have  endured  hardships,  priva- 
tions, and  indescribable  miseries.  They 
have  been  ruthlessly  persecuted  for  cling- 
ing to  their  national  ideals,  for  dreaming 
and  cherishing  their  independence  and 
freedom. 

Yet.  no  oppressive  measure,  no  amount 
of  severe  persecution  could  compel  them 
to  abandon  their  yearning  for  freedom. 
Instead,  oppressions  and  persecutions 
have  united  the  Ukrainians  against  their 
foes,  held  them  together.  Then  toward 
the  end  of  the  First  World  War,  when  the 
decrepit  czarist  regime  was  overthrown, 
and  Austria's  hold  over  the  western 
Ukraine  was  broken,  the  Ukrainians  pro- 
claimed their  independence  and  estab- 
lished the  Ukrainian  National  Republic. 

This  historic  event  took  place  on  the 
memorable    22d    of    January    1918 — 47 


years  ago.  That  day  has  become  a  land- 
mark in  the  history  of  Ukraine,  and  re- 
mains the  brightest  spot  in  their  struggle 
for  freedom  and  independence.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  newborn  republic  was  suf- 
fering under  severe  handicaps.  It  was 
surrounded  by  powerful  foes,  ready  to 
pounce  upon  it  and  put  an  end  to  its 
existence.  And  that  is  what  happened 
even  before  the  joy  and  jubilation  had 
ceased. 

Before  the  Ukrainian  people  had  any 
time  to  recoup  their  losses,  they  were 
attacked  by  their  inveterate  foes,  Mos- 
cow and  its  Red  army.  Early  in  1920 
enemy  forces  entered  and  occupied  the 
eastern  part  of  the  country;  soon  the 
whole  country  was  overrun  and  all 
Ukrainian  opposition  was  ruthlessly 
crushed.  Then  in  the  fall  of  that  year 
Ukraine  became  a  satellite  of  Soviet 
Russia,  and  by  1933  it  was  forcibly  in- 
corporated into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  those  fateful  days,  for  nearly 
five  decades,  Uki-aine  has  been  submerged 
in  the  Soviet  Russian  Empire,  and  the 
Ukrainian  people  have  suffered  griev- 
ously under  Moscow's  totalitarianism. 
For  all  practical  purposes  the  country 
is  sealed  off  from  the  free  world.  Neither 
the  people  of  Ukraine  are  allowed  in  large 
numbers  to  travel  abroad,  nor  are  the 
people  of  the  free  world,  except  under 
carefully  guided  Communist  supervision, 
able  to  go  to  Ukraine. 

Thus,  the  country  has  become  a  large 
prison  house  for  its  people.  Their  most 
cherished  possession  is  their  spirit  of 
freedom.  Inhuman  Kremlin  agents  have 
resorted  to  every  device  to  deprive  the 
Ukrainian  people  of  this  possession,  but 
fortunately  they  have  not  succeeded  in 
their  task.  Today,  even  under  the  most 
relentless  of  Soviet  Russian  totalitarian 
tyrannies,  the  sturdy  and  stouthearted 
Ukrainian  clings  steadfastly  to  his  na- 
tional ideals  and  still  preserves  his  fer- 
vent love  for  freedom  and  independence. 

The  Ukrainian  people,  in  and  out  of 
their  homeland,  have  been  a  boon  to  the 
communities  in  which  they  lived.  In 
this  country  they  have  been  noted  for 
their  industry,  ingenuity,  and  tenacity 
for  hard  work  in  whatever  vocation. 
They  have  never  shunned  heavy  labor  in 
preference  to  something  less  arduous. 
In  this  respect  their  tough  and  resilient 
physiques,  and  their  tenacious  nature 
have  served  them  well. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  loyal,  pa- 
triotic, and  hardworking  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  origin  have  always  given  ex- 
cellent accounts  of  themselves  in  this 
country.  I  can  say  this  because  I  have 
known  many  of  them  in  my  Congres- 
sional District,  and  have  seen  them  at 
work.  These  people  of  stolid  character 
have  contributed  their  full  measure  to 
the  free  and  democratic  way  of  life  in 
this  great  Republic.  They  have  been  a 
positive  force  in  the  building  of  our 
democratic  institutions,  and  they  have 
always  been  ready  to  fight  and  die  for 
the  preservation  of  these  institutions. 

Today,  on  this  solemn  occasion,  I  am 
happy  to  join  them  in  the  celebration  of 
the  47th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  submit  at  this  point  a  copy  of  the 
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aforementioned    House    Resolution   14 
89th  Congress: 

H.  Res.  14 

Whereas  on  the  issue  of  colonialism  the 
blatant  hypocrisy  of  imperialist  Moscow  has 
not  been  adequately  exposed  by  us  in  the 
United  Nations  and  elsewhere;  and 

Whereas  Presidential  proclamations  des- 
ignating Captive  Nations  Week  summon  the 
American  people  "to  study  the  plight  of  the 
Soviet-dominated  nations  and  to  recommit 
themselves  to  the  support  of  the  just  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  of  those  captive  nations"- 
and 

Whereas  the  nationwide  observances  In  the 
first  anniversary  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
clearly  demonstrated  the  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse of  major  sections  of  our  society  to 
this  Presidential  call;  and 

Whereas  following  the  passage  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  resolution  in  1959  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  again  dur- 
ing the  annual  observances  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  Moscow  has  consistently  dis- 
played to  the  world  its  profound  fear  of  grow- 
ing free  world  knowledge  of  and  interest  in 
all  of  the  captive  nations,  and  particularly 
the  occupied  non-Russian  colonies  within 
the  Soviet  Union:  and 

Whereas  the  indispensable  advancement  of 
such  basic  knowledge  and  interest  alone  can 
serve  to  explode  current  myths  on  Soviet 
unity,  Soviet  economy  and  monolithic  mili- 
tary prowess  and  openly  to  expose  the  depths 
of  imperialist  totalitarianism  and  economic 
colonialism  throughout  the  Red  Russian  Em- 
pire, especially  inside  the  so-called  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics;  and 

Whereas,  for  example,  it  was  not  generally 
recognized,  and  thus  not  advantageously 
made  use  of.  that  in  point  of  geography, 
history,  and  demography,  the  now  famous 
U-2  plane  flew  mostly  over  captive  non-Rus- 
sian territories  in  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  in  the  fundamental  conviction 
that  the  central  issue  of  our  times  Is  im- 
perialist totalitarian  slavery  versus  demo- 
cratic national  freedom,  we  commence  to  win 
the  psychopolitical  cold  war  by  assembling 
and  forthrightly  utilizing  all  the  truths  and 
facts  pertaining  to  the  enslaved  condition 
of  the  peoples  of  Poland,  Hungary.  Lithu- 
ania. Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia.  Es- 
tonia, White  Ruthenia,  Rumania.  East  Ger- 
many. Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Armenia, 
Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea,  Albania, 
Idel-Ural,  Tibet.  Cossackia.  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam.  Cuba,  and  other  subjugated  na- 
tions; and 

Whereas  the  enlightening  forces  generated 
by  such  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
fate  of  these  occupied  and  captive  non-Rus- 
sian nations  would  alfo  give  encouragement 
to  latent  liberal  elements  in  the  Russian  So- 
viet Federative  Socialist  Republic — which 
contains  Russia  itself — and  would  help  bring 
to  the  oppressed  Russian  people  their  overdue 
Independence  from  centuries-long  authori- 
tarian rule  and  tyranny;  and 

Whereas  these  weapons  of  truth,  fact,  and 
Ideas  would  counter  effectively  and  over- 
whelm and  defeat  Moscow's  worldwide  prop- 
aganda campaign  in  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  Latin  America,  and  specifically  among 
the  newly  independent  and  underdeveloped 
nations  and  states;  and 

Whereas  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  as  free 
citizens  to  appreciatively  recognize  that  the 
captive  nations  in  the  aggregate  constitute 
not  only  a  primary  deterrent  against  a  hot 
global  war  and  further  overt  aggression  by 
Moscow's  totalitarian  imperialism,  but  also 
a  prime  positive  means  for  the  advance  of 
world  freedom  in  a  struggle  which  in  total- 
istlc  form  is  psychopolitical;  and 

Whereas  in  pursuit  of  a  diplomacy  of  truth 
we  cannot  for  long  avoid  bringing  into  ques- 
tion Moscow's  legalistic  pretensions  of  "non- 
interference in  the  internal  affairs  of  states" 
and   other  contrivances   which   are  acutely 
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Rublect  to  examination  under  the  light  of 
morally  founded  legal  principles  and  politi- 
cal economic,  and  historical  evidence;  and 

Whereas  in  the  implementing  spirit  of  our 
own  congressional  Captive  Nations  Week  res- 
olution and  the  four  Presidential  proclama- 
tions it  is  in  our  own  strategic  interest  and 
that  of  the  nontotalitarian  free  world  to 
undertake  a  continuous  and  unremitting 
study  of  all  the  captive  maions  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  new  approaches  and 
fresh  ideas  for  victory  in  the  psychopolitical 
cold  war:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  there  Is  hereby  established 
a  committee  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 
The  committee  shall  be  composed  of  ten 
Members  of  the  House,  of  whom  not  more 
than  six  shall  be  members  of  the  same 
political  party,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Vacancies  in  the  membership 
of  the  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  committee,  and  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
the  original  selection. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  select  a  chair- 
man and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  its 
members.  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman, 
the  vice  chairman  shall  act  as  chairman. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  except  that  a  lesser 
number,  to  be  fixed  by  the  committee,  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering oaths  and  taking  sworn  testi- 
mony. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  committee  shall  conduct 
an  inquiry  into  and  a  study  of  all  the  cap- 
tive non-Russian  nations,  which  includes 
those  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Asia,  and  also 
of  the  Russian  people,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  moral  and  legal  status  of  Red 
totalitarian  control  over  them,  facts  con- 
cerning conditions  existing  in  these  nations, 
and  means  by  which  the  United  States  can 
assist  them  by  peaceful  processes  in  their 
present  plight  and  in  their  "aspiration  to  re- 
gain their  national  and  individual  freedoms. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  make  such  in- 
terim reports  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  It  deems  proper,  and  shall  make  its  first 
comprehensive  report  of  the  results  of  Its 
Inquiry  and  study,  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations, not  later  than  January  31,  1966. 

Sec.  4.  The  committee,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  to 
sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times  within 
or  outside  the  United  States  to  hold  such 
hearings,  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, to  administer  such  oaths,  and  to  take 
such  testimony  as  it  deems  advisable. 

Sec  5.  The  committee  may  employ  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  experts,  consul- 
tants, and  other  employees  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary In  the  performance  of  its  duties. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Janu- 
ary 22,  1965,  marked  the  47th  anniver- 
sary of  the  proclamation  establishing  a 
free  and  independent  Ukrainian  National 
Republic.  Because  freedom  is  stifled  to- 
day in  the  Ukraine,  it  is  just  and  appro- 
priate for  us  to  observe  this  anniversary 
and  to  speak  up  for  those  who  are  si- 
lenced by  Russo-Communist  tyranny. 
Today,  we  pay  tribute  to  the  45  million 
people  of  the  Ukraine  and  those  Ukrain- 
ian sons  and  daughters  who  have  come 
to  our  shores  and  made  such  a  worthy 
contribution  to  our  culture  and  national 
heritage. 


The  independence  and  freedom  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  were  of 
short  duration,  but  its  commemoration 
remains  as  a  steadfast  reminder  that  that 
freedom  burns  brightly  as  it  did  in  1918 
despite  long  years  of  tyranny  and  op- 
pression. No  despot,  however  cruel,  can 
extinguish  the  yearning  for  liberty  that 
dwells  in  the  hearts  of  men.  The 
Ukraine  has  been  forced  to  submit  to 
manmade  famine,  religious  suppression, 
cultural  control,  purges,  and  deporta- 
tions. Yet,  no  one  has  broken  the  spirit 
of  these  people  who  have  so  long  labored 
under  the  yoke  of  Soviet  domination. 

The  Ukrainians  have  retained  their 
strong  national  feelings  and  have  lived 
and  worked  according  to  the  traditions 
of  their  heritage.  National  resistance  to 
Soviet  domination  has  ever  been  upper- 
most in  their  minds  and  actions. 

The  crimes  of  the  Soviet  Russian  lead- 
ership against  the  Ukrainians  assumes 
an  overwhelming  significance  in  this 
modern  day.  Lest  this  plight  be  forgot- 
ten, let  us  take  this  opportunity  to  re- 
affirm our  own  dedication  to  freedom, 
and  assure  the  Ukrainian  people,  along 
with  all  others  held  captive  under  the 
hand  of  Communist  oppression,  that  we 
have  not  forgotten  them,  and  that  we  do 
not  accept  their  enslavement  as  final. 
We  are  confident  the  sun  of  freedom  will 
again  shine  upon  them  and  that  they 
will  take  their  place — as  is  their  God- 
given  right — in  the  community  of  free 
and  sovereign  nations. 

On  this  solemn  anniversary  day  of 
Ukrainian  independence:  I  join  my  col- 
leagues and  millions  of  Americans  in 
wishing  the  Ukrainian  people  every- 
where, fortitude  and  power  in  their  strug- 
gle against  the  forces  of  tyranny,  and  ex- 
press hope  that  they  attain  their  supreme 
goals  of  freedom  and  national  independ- 
ence with  justice  for  all.      --, 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  gentle- 
man's maiden  speech  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  We  wish 
for  him  great  success  here  and  many 
years  of  tenure  in  which  to  continue  these 
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Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  occasion 
is  an  excellent  one  for  us  to  remind  our- 
selves of  the  imperiocoloniallst  bondage 
in  which  over  117  million  non-Russians — 
Ukrainians,  Lithuanians,  Armenians, 
and  many  other  nationalities  in  the 
U.S.S.R.— find  themselves  today.  It  has 
been  most  mystifying  to  all  knowledge- 
able Americans  as  to  why  our  represent- 
atives in  the  United  Nations  have  re- 
mained silent  on  this  fundamental  issue 
while  the  United  States  has  been  exco- 
riated for  imperialism  and  colonialism  in 
the  Congo,  Vietnam,  and  elsewhere.  On 
this  issue  I  commend  to  the  reading  of 


my  colleagues  the  following  article  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  of  George- 
town University,  on  "Dominant  Russian 
and  American  Problems  in  the  Cold 
War."  I  request  that  this  article,  which 
was  recently  published  in  the  authorita- 
tive journal  of  East  European  and  Asian 
affairs,  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Dominant  Russian  and  American  Problems 
IN  THE  Cold  War 
(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 

Now  that  President  Johnson  has  been 
elected  for  a  4-year  term,  the  eyes  of  all 
Americans  who  are  deeply  and  intelligently 
concerned  with  the  steady  progress  made  by 
the  Slno-Russian  imperialist  combination  In 
the  cold  war  are  fixed  more  than  ever  on 
the  dominant  problems  confronting  both 
Moscow  and  Washington.  The  problems  are 
numerous;  they  are  economic,  political.  Ideo- 
logical and  scientific,  but  despite  their  char- 
acter, they  will  In  great  part  be  viewed 
against  the  background  of  conceptions  re- 
vealed by  the  President  himself.  With  an 
expected  sharp  turn  of  events,  it  wouldn't 
at  all  be  surprising  to  witness  his  reverting 
back  to  a  position  taken  In  the  last  decade: 
"We  should  keep  our  strength  ready,  the 
strength  we  are  now  building.  If  anywhere 
in  the  world — by  any  means,  open  or  con- 
cealed— communism  trespasses  upon  the  soil 
of  the  free  world,  we  should  unleash  all  the 
power  at  our  command  upon  the  vitals  of  the 
Soviet  Union." ' 

Since  these  words  were  uttered,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  trespassing  on  the  soli 
of  the  free  world.  Whole  territories  in  Cuba, 
Tibet,  and  elsewhere  have  been  taken  over 
by  both  Moscow  and  Peiping.  Regardless  of 
the  presence  of  nuclear  weapons,  which  ob- 
viously doesn't  deter  their  concealed  aggres- 
sions against  the  free  world,  there  is  grave 
doubt  that  the  President's  current  concep- 
tions of  the  struggle  can  cope  with  the 
swiftly  moving  changes  abroad.  Take,  for 
example,  his  notion  about  good  Commu- 
nists and  bad  ones:  "It  Is  true  •  •  •  that 
communism  is  a  danger.  But  Russia  is  a 
different  kind  of  danger  from  Yugoslavia.  A 
small  Communist  Party  In  Africa  Is  a  differ- 
ent danger  from  the  Government  of  Red 
China."  =>  It  would  seem  from  this  that  no 
Communist  conspiracy  exists,  that  we  needn't 
worry  about  any  venomous  tentacles,  only 
the  heart. 

Another  false  conception  is  that  of  per- 
sonality diplomacy.  We  oriented  our  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  rather  heavily  on 
the  whims  and  caprices  of  Khrushchev.  In- 
deed, upon  his  downfall  the  President  even 
praised  him  for  Joining  In  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty,  in  the  hot  line,  and  In  agreeing 
on  a  nuclear-free  space.  "In  these  actions," 
stated  the  President,  "he  demonstrated  good 
sense  and  sober  Judgment." »  Only  the  fu- 
ture will  tell  whether  we  exercised  "good 
sense  and  sober  Judgment"  in  all  this. 
Aside  from  the  terrible  real  costs  of  any 
technologic  breakthrough  on  Moscow's  part 
that  we  may  yet  sustain,  the  costs  of  main- 
taining safeguards  since  the  treaty  went 
into  effect  keep  soaring  at  close  to  a  billion 
dollars  a  year. 

In  that  same  address,  speaking  of  turmoil 
in  the  Communist  world,  the  President  de- 
clared "this  great  change  will  not  stop  the 
forces  in  Eastern  Europe  that  are  working 
for  greater  independence.  Those  forces  will 
continue  to  have  our  sympathy.  We  will  not 
give  up  our  hope  of  building  new  bridges  to 


'Senator  Johnson,  Lyndon  B.,  Congres- 
sional Record,  vol.  98.  pt.  8,  p.  A127. 

'  President  Johnson,  text.  Al  Smith  dinner. 
New  York,  Oct.  14, 1964. 

•Address,  the  Washington  Post,  Monday, 
Oct.  19, 1964,  p.  AlO. 
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these  peoples."  Are  these  bridges  with  the 
oppressive  governments  or  with  the  captive 
nations,  the  peoples  themselves?  So  far  it 
has  been  with  the  former  and  as  such  has 
undermined  the  forces  working  for  greater 
Independence.  With  an  anticipated  con- 
solidation of  the  Slno-Russlan  Empires, 
where  will  bridges  be  extended  then? 

An  additional  favorite  Presidential  con- 
ception that  will  be  exploded  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  is  that  of  random  evolution. 
"All  political  systems  change,"  states  John- 
son. "They  are  forced  to  by  historic  circum- 
stances. It  would  be  dangerously  foolish  to 
believe  that  Soviet  Russia  or  Communist 
China  will  soon  become  open  societies.  But 
it  would  be  equally  foolish  to  think  they 
will  never  change." '  Change  how? — essen- 
tially or  accidentally.  The  United  States 
has  been  in  constant  change,  yet  in  the 
essence  of  its  democracy  It  Is  changeless.  So 
with  the  totalitarian  systems  of  the  Soviet 
Russian  and  Red  Chinese  Empires,  they  are 
changing  by  the  day,  but  not  away  from 
their  totalitarian  essence.  History  is  made; 
It  Just  doesn't  merely  happen,  with  all  of  us 
changing   accordingly. 

To  depend  on  such  conceptions  for  the 
future  would  be  defeating.  Indeed.  The  re- 
moval of  Khrushchev  from  power  signalizes 
both  the  collapse  of  the  policy  of  accommo- 
dation, as  pursued  by  Kennedy  and  Johnson, 
and  the  move  for  empire  solidarity.  Red 
Chinese  and  Soviet  Russian  cooperation  will 
spearhead  wars  of  liberation  in  the  under- 
developed areas.  Strengthened  within,  every 
attempt  will  be  made  by  the  solidified  Sino- 
Russian  Empire  to  intensify  disintegrative 
forces  In  Western  Europe,  southeast  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America.  It  didn't  take 
long  for  Poland's  Gomulka  and  Hungary's 
Kadar  to  fall  in  line  with  the  Brezhnev- 
Kosygln  regime.  Others  will  rapidly  fall  In 
line,  too.  Meantime,  Moscow  has  received 
Pelplng's  stanch  ally  in  Europe.  Soon  Mos- 
cow and  Tirana  will  be  exchanging  ambas- 
sadors. The  trend  is  on  and  the  problems 
facing  Moscow  and  Washington  will  be 
greater  than  ever. 

THE  NATURE  Or  PROBLEMS 

Now,  every  body  politic  has  problems. 
This  has  always  been;  it  will  always  be.  We 
In  the  United  States  are  beset  with  a  full 
spectrum  of  problems,  ranging  from  a  shot 
to  the  moon  to  the  employment  of  every 
willing  and  able  worker.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  even  greater  problems,  not  only  those 
normally  associated  with  day-to-day  exist- 
ence in  a  developing  industrial  society  but 
also — indeed  more  so — those  created  by 
the  totalitarian  goals,  drives,  and  energies 
of  what  Is  commonly  called  Russian 
communism. 

In  a  valid  sense,  then,  the  problenas  of 
Russian  communism,  totalitarian  in  natxxre 
and  scope,  constitute  an  additional  layer  to 
the  everyday  problems  engulfing  those  who 
are  directly  or  indirectly  under  the  influence 
of  Moscow.  Yes,  there  are  problems  of  Ju- 
venile delinquency,  skilled  labor  shortages, 
alcoholism,  urban  development  and  a  host 
of  other  socio-economic  phenomena  as  there 
are  here  and  In  numerous  other  countries. 
But  to  pose  these  as  the  distinctive,  direct 
problems  of  Russian  communism  would 
mean  to  lose  sight  of  the  forest  because  of 
the  trees.  To  be  sure,  in  any  totalitarian 
framework  the  Impact  of  broader,  overall 
problems  Is  felt  in  the  lower  range  of  partic- 
ular, day-to-day  problems — creating  some, 
sustaining  others,  and  intensifying  most. 
But  to  comprehend  as  best  we  could  the 
total,  integrated  picture  of  the  problems  of 
Russian  communism,  and  thus  those  facing 
us,   it   is   necessary   to   distinguish    ^^^J^'tf" 
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the  truly  totallstic  problems  and  the  par- 
ticular derivative  problems,  with  primary 
concentration  on  the  former. 

Methodically,  then,  for  us  to  view  the  pic- 
ture of  the  problems  of  Russian  communism 
as  an  Integrated  whole,  we  shall  survey  six 
selective  categories,  each  In  turn  predicat- 
ing a  variety  of  Interrelated  problems.  More, 
to  assess  the  meaning  of  these  aggregate 
problems  both  for  the  achievement  of  Mos- 
cow's goals  and  the  realization  of  capable 
responses  on  our  part,  we  shall  throughout 
stress  their  operational  significance  in  the 
context  of  traditional  Russian  cold  war 
activity. 

THE     roEOLOGICOPROPAGANDA     PROBLEM 

The  six  problem  areas  for  our  analysis  are : 
(1)  the  Ideologlcopropaganda,  (2)  the  Impe- 
rio-colonial,  (3)  the  economic  area,  (4)  the 
military-space  field,  (5)  the  party  apparatus, 
and  (6)  Soviet  Russian  totalitarianism.  Let 
us  consider  the  first,  the  ideologlcopropa- 
ganda. The  strength  of  Moscow's  Ideologlco- 
propaganda drive  is  admitted  as  being  supe- 
rior by  most  students  of  the  subject.  Mos- 
cow's tremendous  feat  in  this  all-encom- 
passing area  is  the  sustained  Impression  and 
opinion  generated  in  too  many  parts  of  the 
ftee  world  that  a  new  way  of  life,  a  new  phi- 
losophy, and  new  methods  and  operations  of 
social  order  are  represented  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  sectors  of  Moscow's  empire. 
The  way  of  life  is  socialism  in  transition  to 
communism;  the  philosophy  Is  Marxism- 
Leninism  with  unspecified  revisions  now  and 
then;  and  the  new  methods  and  operations 
are  ostensibly  the  products  of  a  planned 
economy.  Our  personallst  way  of  life,  our 
democratic  philosophy,  and  our  capitalist 
methods  and  operations  stand  In  contradic- 
tion to  these  essentials  of  so-called  Soviet 
society. 

Moscow's  strategists  have  enlarged  this 
Ideologlcopropaganda  achievement  by  con- 
vincing many  unsuspecting  Americans  and 
others  that  the  momentous  contest  is  be- 
tween two  social  systems — socialism  versus 
capitalism — In  the  atmosphere  of  "peaceful 
coexistence"  which,  by  definition,  means  cold 
war  and  Soviet  Russian  takeover  right  down 
the  line.  We  are  supposed  to  t)€  in  an  eco- 
nomic and  technologic  race,  the  outcome  of 
which  Is  predestined  by  Moscow's  interpreta- 
tion of  history.  As  in  the  case  of  Hitler  and 
his  1,000  years  of  the  new  order,  the  Russian 
totalltarlans  see  themselves  riding  the  wave 
of  the  future. 

To  prevent  this,  we  spend  considerable 
time,  capital  and  energy  in  the  simple  be- 
lief that  we  are  fighting  international  com- 
mxmism  or,  at  best.  Communist  Imperialism. 
Clouding  up  the  situation  further  is  the 
notion  that  our  adversary  is  the  Soviets — 
mind  you,  councils  of  workers  and  peasants. 
No  one  will  deny  here  that  to  confuse,  de- 
ceive, and  distract  your  chosen  opponent  Is 
a  basic  accomplishment  in  and  of  itself. 
As  concerns  the  nature  of  the  struggle  and 
Its  manifold  ramifications,  the  Russian  to- 
talltarlans have  succeeded  In  this  with  us. 
In  the  past  Russian  tyrants  cloaked  their 
totalitarian  rule  and  Imperialist  conquests 
with  equally  spurious  ideologies  of  super- 
rellglous  orthodoxy  and  racist  pan-Slavism. 
Today  it  is  millenarlan  communism,  inter- 
spersed at  times  with  these  old  ideologies  in 
what  suits  the  occasion. 

We  have  uncritically  accepted  this  and 
Inadvertently  Impute  philosophic  respect- 
ability and  dignity  to  what  is  essentially  not 
the  Ideology  but  the  m3rthology  of  commu- 
nism. The  pendulumlc  swings  of  attitude  In 
the  United  States,  viewing  the  Russians  as 
4-footers  at  one  time  and  then  11 -footers 
at  another,  Indicate  both  our  uncertainty  of 
knowledge  and  susceptibility  to  Moscow's 
manipulation  of  half  or  Isolated  truths.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  deprecate  Moscow's  activ- 
ities in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  as 
mere  propaganda,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 


we  complain  that  our  story  Is  not  reaching 
the  university  students  and  the  peoples  of 
these  areas.  We  have  still  to  appreciate  the 
central  Importance  and  significance  of 
propaganda  in  the  cold  war.  The  heirs  of 
Pushkin,  Tolstoy,  Dostoyevsky,  and  other 
practical  psychologists  have  remarkably  de- 
veloped  this  basic  art  to  make  a  relatively 
backward  state  appear  as  a  prime  contender 
to  the  American  giant,  to  make  the  worst 
empire  of  its  kind  appear  as  the  great  pro- 
ponent of  national  liberation  and  inde- 
pendence, and  to  move  the  minds  of  millions 
throughout  the  world  In  the  belief  that  all 
this  Is  so. 

However,  the  problems  of  Moscow's  Ide- 
ologlcopropaganda are  deep  and  funda- 
mental. These  have  been  time  and  time  dis- 
closed by  experience  and  events,  not  theory 
or  speculation.  How  often  have  you  heard 
about  Communist  indoctrination  of  the 
youth  and  a  captive  population?  Well,  after 
20  years  of  so-called  indoctrination  millions 
of  Ukrainians,  Georgians,  Armenians,  and 
others  deserted  colonial  Moscow  in  World 
War  n;  after  10  years  of  heavy  propaganda 
Hungarian  students  and  workers  staged  the 
1956  revolution,  shouting  "Russky,  go  home"; 
after  years  of  enslavement  in  the  Vorkuta, 
Karaganda,  and  other  labor  correction  camps. 
Inmates  of  all  different  nations  struck  for 
freedom. 

Month  after  month,  Pravda  and  Izvestla 
hammer  away  at  the  need  for  heavy  Indoc- 
trination in  the  schools.  In  the  armed  serv- 
ices, and  In  the  republics  to  overcome  what  Is 
In  effect  hollow  babbltry.  On  Lenin's  birth- 
day In  1963,  B.  N.  Ponomaryov,  the  party  his- 
torian and  secretary  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee, delivered  an  address  designed  to  Justify 
Soviet  Russian  policy  under  Khrushchev. 
The  basic  principles  of  revolutionary  theory, 
he  said,  are  loyalty  toward  Marxism-Lenin- 
ism— determined  struggle  against  the  dog- 
matic strangulation  of  the  theory;  indis- 
soluble union  between  theory  and  practice, 
their  organic  unity  within  the  scope  of  all 
party  activities.  In  other  words,  like  Lenin 
with  Marx,  Moscow's  colonialists  can  Inter- 
pret Lenin  as  conditions  warrant  it. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of 
examples  proving  the  utter  bankruptcy  of 
what  we  uncritically  call  Communist  ideol- 
ogy. Without  Iron,  Bamboo,  and  Sugar  Cur- 
tains, walls,  and  the  oppressive  apparatus  of 
totalitarian  rule  this  existential  bankruptcy 
would  come  into  full  bloom,  the  Hltlerlan 
totalitarian  and  Impyertallst  nature  of  so- 
called  communism  would  be  clear  to  all,  this 
Trojan  Horse  of  thought  and  weapon  of 
deception  with  no  basic  relevancy  to  19th- 
century  Marxism  would  become  transparent 
even  to  the  newly  Independent  nations  and 
peoples  who  know  little  about  Soviet  Russian 
imperiocolonlallsm. 

Nevertheless,  Moscow  continues  to  capi- 
talize on  this  massive  deception  chiefly  be- 
cause of  our  failure  to  recognize  Its  own 
problems  In  waging  this  Ideologlco-propagan- 
da  offensive.  Such  development  requires  a 
realization  of  the  central  Importance  Of 
propaganda — a  forceful,  well-planned  propa- 
ganda of  truth  and  fact — and  also  a  grasp  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  threat  stemming  from 
Eastern  Europe.  Our  Voice  of  America  Is 
but  a  pygmy  compared  to  Moscow's  media. 
Worse  still,  the  policies  of  USIA  run  counter 
to  the  task  of  recognizing  and  aggravating 
these  problems  in  the  U.S.S.R.  For  example, 
6  years  ago,  by  virtue  of  congressional  hear- 
ings, the  USIA  was  stopped  in  its  attempt  to 
curtail  and  eliminate  Lithuanian,  Ukrainian, 
Georgian,  and  other  non-Russian  broadcasts 
to  the  U.S.S.R.'  It  sought  to  have  the  cap- 
tive non-Russian  peoples  under  the  heel  of 
Soviet  Russian  imperiocolonlallsm  listen  in 
the  language  of  their  Moscow  captor. 
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The  opportunities  for  projecting  the  Ide- 
oloelco-propaganda  problems  of  Moscow 
are  many.  For  one,  we  could  easily  show 
the  theoretic  Russian  perversion  of  Marx- 
Ism  and  the  vanity  of  so-called  Communist 
Ideology  Points  on  economic  determinism, 
the  tMlinocratlc  elite  In  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
appeal  to  underdeveloped  areas  In  the  name 
of  socialism,  surplus  value,  economic  and 
colonial  exploitation  in  ^he  Soviet  Union. 
state  versus  society,  are  only  a  few  to  estab- 
lish the  Russian  mythology  of  communism. 
As  one  writer  puts  it,  "Bolshevism  evidently 
stems  from  the  traditional  messianic  and 
unlversalist  outlook  of  the  Russian  revolu- 
tionary intelligentsia  which  fastened  upon 
Marxism  as  an  Instrument  of  its  own  will  to 
change  the  world." «  The  fact  is  that  Soviet 
Russian  mythology  is  a  Comtean  Impulse  to 
reorganize  wholesale  the  societies  of  other 
nations  in  the  image  of  barbarian  Russian 
Institutions.'  The  combination  of  oppres- 
sive Institutions  and  modern  technology,  the 
latter  largely  the  creation  of  the  West,  has 
produced  a  mythology  which  in  every  funda- 
mental respect  is  Hitlerian  totalitarianism. 

If  we  are  to  win  the  cold  war,  we  must 
recognize  and  repeatedly  stress  the  real  threat 
which  Soviet  Russian  mythology  conceals. 
And  this  Is  the  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo- 
•  colonial  system  of  totalitarian  rule.  Our 
most  powerful  weapon  against  this  last  re- 
maining empire  in  the  world  Is  the  Ideology, 
the  system  of  Ideas  and  truths,  embodied 
In  our  own  Declaration  of  Independence. 
About  10  years  ago  we  called  for  a  unlver- 
sallzatlon  of  the  declaration,  aimed  particu- 
larly at  the  captive  non-Russian  nations  in 
the  Soviet  Unlon.«  The  evidence  of  this 
past  decade  proves  the  soundness  of  this 
position.  However,  when  we  find  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk  declaring  In  a  letter  to  the 
House  Rules  Committee  In  1961  that  Ukraine, 
Armenia  and  Georgia  are  traditional  parts 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  meaning.  In  effect,  that 
we  should  not  disturb  Moscow's  eminent 
domain  over  these  captive  areas,  we  cannot 
but  wonder  about  the  understanding  and 
vision  of  some  of  our  leaders,  many  of  whom 
are  today  seeking  a  nonaggresslon  pact  with 
Moscow  and  a  virtual  sellout  of  the  captive 
nations."  Three  months  later  Ambassador 
Stevenson  In  a  U.N.  declaration  talks  about 
an  "Independent  Ukrainian  Republic,"  about 
an  Armenia  that  "declared  Its  Independence" 
In  1918,  about  "the  independent  state  of 
Georgia."  " 

Clearly,  it  is  such  confusion  of  thought 
that  Inhibits  us  from  recognizing  the 
problem  Moscow  has  In  shielding  its 
backward  imperio-colonialism  with  Marxist 
ideology.  It  Is  such  cross-purpose  operation 
that  causes  men  like  Madariaga  to  say,  "This 
is  a  war  of  ideas,  brains  and  heart.  The 
West's  foreign  policy  is  passive  and  flaccid. 
It  will  never  get  an  understanding  with 
Russia.  How  about  Russian  Imperialism? 
It's  the  worst  imperialism  the  world  has  ever 
known." "  Now  with  Red  China,  another 
Imperio-colonlalist  power,  Moscow  will  ad- 
vance In  the  free  world  behind  the  cloak  of 
Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm. 
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THE    XMPERIOCOLONIAL    PROBLEMS 

Well,  how  about  Soviet  Russian  Imperial- 
ism? The  second  general  area  of  Moscow's 
foremost  problems  is  Its  tremendous  empire. 
Contrary  to  much  current  wishful  thinking 
about  Red  China,  Albania,  and  Rumania, 
about  the  slow  fragmentation  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  the  Soviet  Russian  Empire  has 
continued  to  consolidate  Itself  in  substantial 
terms  of  economic  coordination,  military  ac- 
cretion, and  an  expedient  exploitation  of  na- 
tionalist forces.  One'  of  Moscow's  paramount 
goals  in  the  past  5  years  has  been  to  gain 
Western  acquiescence  to  the  permanence  of 
Its  present  empire,  and  our  Increasing  indif- 
ference toward  the  captive  nations  has 
helped  In  this.  Today  we  can  look  forward 
to  even  greater  Soviet  Russian  consolida- 
tion. 

Since  Its  accidental  inception  in  1917.  So- 
viet Russia  has  reduced  to  captivity  one  non- 
Russian  nation  after  another.  The  history 
of  Soviet  Russian  conquest  began  with  most 
of  the  nations  now  held  in  bondage  within 
the  Soviet  Union  itself — White  Ruthenla, 
Ukraine,  Georgia,  Armenia,  Turkestan,  and 
others — and  this  process,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  continues  in  Cuba,  South  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  Iran,  and  elsewhere.'^  The  most 
significant  development  in  all  areas  of  the 
empire  is  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  old 
formula  "national  in  form.  Socialist  In  con- 
tent." To  attract  the  Instinctive  nationalist 
forces  In  Poland,  Ukraine,  Hungary.  Azerbai- 
jan. Turkestan,  and  elsewhere  to  the  global 
ambitions  of  Moscow,  the  Rus.sian  totalltarl- 
ans are  accommodating  themselves  to  the 
stress  of  national  heroes  and  events  of  the 
past.  In  this  they  hope  to  prove  that  the 
future  of  these  captive  nations  rests  with 
them  rather  than  the  imperialist  powers  of 
the  West.  Moscow  exploits  past  and  present 
national  grievances  to  its  own  advantage, 
constantly  telling  Poles  and  Ukrainians,  for 
example,  about  the  German  atrocities  of  the 
past  and  constantly  reminding  Azerbaijani 
and  Armenians  about  their  claims  against 
Iran  and  Turkey,  respectively. 

Moscow  plays  every  angle  to  strengthen  its 
hold  on  the  empire,  on  both  the  Internal 
captives  within  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
outer  captives  outside  It.  Feelings  of  pan- 
Slavism,  religious  orthodoxy,  national  pride, 
past  hatreds  and  national  uncertainty  to- 
ward the  future  are  exploited.  Past  disagree- 
ments with  Red  China,  Rumania,  or  Albania 
were  more  of  a  proof  of  this  overall  tendency 
of  expedient  accommodation  than  of  any 
basic  dlstlntegratlve  tendency. 

Those  who  today  preach  that  the  Soviet 
Russian  Empire  Is  showing  signs  of  dis- 
integration, that  the  future  is  with  us  that 
all  that  is  required  Is  a  military  build-up 
and  trade  with  this  empire  are  gravely  mis- 
leading the  citizens  of  this  country.  There 
Is  no  substantial  evidence  of  this.  In  fact 
all  the  important  and  basic  evidence  of  in- 
creasing empire  strength  points  the  other 
way.  Of  course  Moscow  has  its  problems. 
Who  doesn't?  It  had  even  graver  prob- 
lems at  Stalin's  death  during  the  Hungar- 
ian Revolution  but  It  nonetheless  continued 
to  build  up  Its  composite  power. 

Yet  Ingrained  In  this  Imperial  power  and 
strength  lies  the  most  profound  problem  of 
the  Soviet  Russian  imperlocolonlallsts. 
This  fundamental  problem  revolves  about 
the  immense  latent  power  of  genuine  patri- 
otic nationalism  both  within  and  outside  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  problem  Is  so  deep  that 
despite  his  public  disclaimers  of  Stalinist 
terrorism  Khrushchev  deemed  it  necessary 
to  have  two  Ukrainlsm  nationalist  leaders 
in    exile   murdered."     It   is   this  power   of 
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patriotic  nationalism  which  la  our  most 
formidable  weapon  against  Soviet  Rus- 
sian imperiocolonlallsm;  not  the  superficial 
disagreements  betv/een  puppet  junior  part- 
ners and  the  prime  power.  Despite  the  un- 
mistakable clues  given  by  former  Russian 
Premier  Khrushchev  himself  we  have  yet  to 
translate  this  basic  problem  for  general 
American  understanding. 

Turning  now  to  the  economic  area  It 
should  be  readily  recognized  that  for  cold 
war  objectives  the  empire  economy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  strong  secure  and  increas- 
ingly threatening.  The  usual  comparisons 
about  their  surpassing  us  in  this  or  that 
are  of  barren  meaning  a  source  of  much  eco- 
nomic Illusion.  The  U.S.S.R.  economy  is 
and  always  has  been  a  war  economy  In  es- 
sence. With  a  gross  imperial  product  of 
only  about  40  percent  of  our  GNP  with  an 
Industrial  output  of  about  55  percent  of 
ours  and  requiring  over  20  percent  more  la- 
bor, with  an  agricultural  output  below  ours 
by  one-third  and  requiring  40  percent  of 
their  labor  force  as  against  10  percent  of 
ours,  with  available  goods  and  services  only 
33  percent  of  ours  and  on  a  per  capita  basis 
only  25  percent  of  ours,  and  with  the  inevita- 
ble problems  of  growth  being  experienced  by 
them,  Moscow  has  a  long  way  to  go  to 
match  our  economy.  However,  being  a  to- 
talitarian and  essentially  a  cold  war  economy, 
the  U.S.S.R.  poses  an  Increasing  threat  as 
$12  to  $20  billion  of  additional  output  be- 
comes annually  available  to  It  for  cold  and 
hot  liberation  war  purposes. 

Problems  in  this  unbalanced  economy  are 
many,  but  most  fundamental  are  the  dis- 
parities of  real  Income  and  status  between 
the  new  class  of  the  ruling  elite  and  party 
functionaries  and  the  underlying  popula- 
tion, and  also  the  rampant  economic  colo- 
nialism to  which  the  captive  non-Russian 
peoples  are  subjected.  What  the  average 
factory  worker  in  the  United  States  receives 
In  1  week — a  little  over  $100 — exceeds  the 
average  monthly  wage  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  about 
$80. 

Although  living  standards  have  Improved 
In  the  last  6  years,  they  are  far  below  those 
of  any  modern  Industrial  economy.  The 
shortage  of  adequate  hoxising  space,  not  to 
mention  facilities,  remains  acute;  and  If  the 
present  7-year  plan  succeeds,  the  average 
family  in  a  large  city  would  have  about  the 
same  living  space  In  1965  that  Its  forebears 
had  in  1917.  In  1961,  upon  announcing  the 
20-year  draft  plan,  Khrushchev  promised 
that  by  1980  every  newly  married  couple 
could  expect  a  private  apartment  of  its  own. 

Such  basic  maladjustments  exist  through- 
out this  cold  war-oriented  economy — In  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  production,  trans- 
portation, communications,  distribution,  and 
economic  organization.  No  doubt  there  are 
units  in  each  that  compare  efficiently  and 
brilliantly  with  the  best  plants  we  have. 
But  unless  we  are  wont  to  be  deceived  by 
Russian  economic  Potemkinism,  every  sphere 
lacks  depth  and  proportionality  In  what  for 
years  has  been  a  capital  overstrained  econ- 
omy. This  strain  showed  itself  in.  1961  with 
a  marked  decrease  in  the  growth  rate,  that 
in  1962  is  estimated  to  have  been  less  than 
4  percent. 

In  combination  with  these  problems,  the 
presstores  exerted  by  the  captive  non -Rus- 
sian nations  in  the  U.S.S.R.  for  a  greater 
take  in  the  economic  pie  represent  national- 
ist resistance  to  Soviet  Rxissian  economic 
colonialism  within  the  U.S.S.R.  Moscow  is 
now  decrying  localism  and  has  launched  an- 
other economic  reorganization  that  has  all 
the  marks  of  Russlficatlon  for  the  Baltic, 
Caucasian,  and  Tturkestan  areas. 

These  basic  problems  deserve  out  concen- 
trated cold  war  attention.  One  of  our  main 
objectives  should  be  the  study  and  f\ill  dis- 
closure of  the  scope  and  depth  of  Moscow's 
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economic  colonialism  in  the  Soviet  Union." 
But  so  far  the  administration  has  resisted 
such  a  step,  this  despite  all  the  evidence  of 
Moscow's  troubled  concern  over  such  studied 
interest.'" 

MILITARY -SPACE     PROBLEMS 

Contributing  to  the  capital  overstrain  in 
tlie  U.S.S.R.  economy  are  the  military-space 
problems  facing  Moscow.  The  general  and 
specific  strength  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  this  area 
are  the  con.summate  result  of  top  priority 
allocation  in  this  war  economy.  Matching  in 
dollar  volume  our  total  military  expendi- 
tures over  20  percent  of  the  gross  produce  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  goes  to  military  pursuits.  Every 
weapon,  every  means  from  ICBM's  to  pistols, 
receives  high  qualitative  and  quantitative 
development.  In  space  exploration,  tremen- 
dously expensive  in  itself,  Moscow  has.  as 
we  know,  made  an  early  start  under  the  rule 
of  inordinate  concentration.  In  all  these 
areas  the  technologic  achievements  are  ba- 
sically and  almost  entirely  Western.  They 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  so-called 
Socialist  economy  or  Communist  pretensions. 
Their  further  development  poses,  neverthe- 
less, certain  dangers,  particularly  in  signifi- 
cant breakthroughs  capable  of  magnifying 
the  military  power  of  the  imperio-colonlal 
tyrant. 

But  the  Innovation  of  present  military- 
Bpace  technology  in  no  way  alters  the  per- 
sistent problems  in  the  armed  services  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Complete  and  striking  military 
power  is  not  just  a  conglomeration  of  new 
weapons.  The  ultimate  weapon  is  still  man 
and  his  morale,  loyalties,  and  will.  No  one  Is 
more  aware  than  Moscow  of  the  overriding 
fact  that,  despite  changing  military  tech- 
nology, in  all  three  major  wars  in  this  cen- 
tury the  motley  and  multinational  forces  of 
the  Russian  Empire,  whether  Czarlst  or  So- 
viet, disintegrated  early.  In  the  Russo-Japa- 
nese and  the  two  World  Wars,  political  factors 
associated  with  the  freedom  of  the  Russian 
people  and  the  independence  of  the  non- 
Russian  nations,  accounted  for  this  record. 
About  43  percent  of  the  U.S.S.R's  armed 
forces  Is  non-Russian  and  despite  the  fact 
that  the  constitution  of  the  U.S.S.R.  calls 
for  separate  Republic  war  ministries,  troops 
are  carefully  intermixed  and  dispersed. 

Our  capitalization  of  this  deep-seated 
problem  rests  obviously  on  a  broader  pro- 
gram directed  at  the  captive  non-Russian 
nations  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Along  with  this  Is 
the  necessity  for  a  full  and  superior  devel- 
opment of  all  our  arms,  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional. Disarmament  in  the  realistic  con- 
text of  the  cold  w!ir  is  a  political  myth. 
The  only  sure  and  safe  way  to  preserve  the 
gray  peace  and  to  move  forward  toward  cold 
war  victory  is  by  attaining  to  unquestioned 
superiority  along  the  entire  spectrum  of  mili- 
tary technology  and  weaponry.  Our  economy 
can  flexibly  accommodate  this:  the  empire 
economy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  cannot.  In  space,  we 
already  enjoy  an  overall  superiority.  As  in  so 
many  other  respects,  the  Russians  potemkln- 
Ize  their  firsts  and  demonstrate  in  time 
their  lack  of  depth.  There  is  no  common 
sense  reason  why  we  or  the  free  world  should 
cooperate  and  share  our  space  discoveries 
with  the  Russian  totalitarians.  Whether  we 
like  it  or  not.  even  space  is  not  excludable 
from  the  Russian  cold  war  matrix. 

THE  PARTY  APPARATUS 

Another  major  problem  area  Is  the  party 
apparatus.  Not  unlike  the  Nazi  Party  under 
Hitler,  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
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Union  Is  the  cohesive  agent  of  totalitarian 
Soviet  Russian  strength.  There  are  some  9 
million  in  the  party  today,  but  this  figure 
is  misleading.  Predominantly  Russian,  the 
party  consists  of  members  with  families, 
relatives  and  associates  who,  though  not 
members,  share  both  material  and  spiritual 
interests  in  the  strength  and  power  of  the 
party.  And  these  number  well  over  25  mil- 
lion. The  party,  thus,  is  the  strong  vehicle 
for  totalitarian  rule  in  the  empire  and  for 
subversive  conspiracy  beyond  it. 

However,  it  Is  not  without  problems  that, 
along  with  others,  could  not  be  worked  on. 
The  perennial  problem  of  succession  is  up- 
permost today.  Two  heads  in  this  empire 
won't  last  for  long.  There  are,  too,  Intra- 
party  feuding,  the  pressures  of  national 
parties  in  Ukraine.  Georgia,  and  elsewhere, 
and  Infiltration  of  party  councils  and  ma- 
chinery that  lend  themselves  to  our  use  in 
the  cold  war.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  our  offen- 
sive in  the  cold  war  would  necessarily  have 
to  be  organic,  composite,  and  totalistic.  Pur- 
suing one  problem  as  against  others  would 
be  foolish  and  wasteful.  But  it  will  be 
noted  that  involved  in  each  of  these  major 
problems  is  the  basic  cross-sectional  prob- 
lem of  the  captive  non-Russian  nations  in 
the  U.S.S.R. 

SOVIET  RUSSIAN  TOTALITARIANISM 

The  final  and  perhaps  cardinal  problem  of 
Russian  communism  Is  the  maintenance  of 
Its  nexus  between  Soviet  Russian  expansion- 
ism and  internal  totalitarianism.  The  for- 
mer continues  unabated  by  push  and  ac- 
complishment, as  in  the  case  of  Cuba.  And, 
contrary  to  the  false  notion  of  progressive 
mellowism  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  latter  is  kept 
intact.  Aside  from  terrorism,  the  totali- 
tarian reins  in  the  U.S.S.R.  are  as  strong  as 
ever.  There  has  been  no  evidence  of  any 
democratization  under  Khrushchev,  and  al- 
lowable criticism  is  more  administrative  than 
institutional.  As  Khrushchev  said  In  1957, 
"I  •  *  *  wish  to  goodness  every  Communist 
could  fight  as  Stalin  fought."  Logically,  to 
allow  any  Institutional  democratization,  Mos- 
cow would  be  consigning  its  whole  imperial 
structure,  including  the  U.S.S.R.,  to  limbo. 
But  this  logic  is  no  reason  for  us  to  hesitate 
in  the  enlargement  of  this  problem  by  ac- 
tively generating  pressures  within  the 
U.S.S.R.  toward  the  civil  and  political  free- 
doms of  the  Russian  people  and  the  national 
freedoms  of  the  non-Russian  nations. 

In  short,  the  permanence  of  the  cold  war 
and  the  basic  fixity  of  Soviet  Russian  totali- 
tarianism are  indispensable  requisites  to  the 
preservation  of  Moscow's  imperial  domain, 
within  and  beyond  the  U.S.S.R.  A  limited 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  is  not  even  a  shaft  of 
light  pointing  to  any  cessation  of  the  cold 
war.  In  fact,  as  Moscow  proceeds  to  put  Its 
house  in  order  by  solving  the  major  problems 
described  here  and  resolving  the  Slno-Rus- 
sian  imperialist  rift,  we  can  look  forward  to 
more  intense  cold  war  efforts  in  the  free 
world — this,  of  course,  under  the  banner  of  a 
qualified  peaceful  coexistence.  The  hard 
line  is  the  line  of  the  future. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  elo- 
quent remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood]  for  yielding,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  taking  this  time  so  that  we 
might  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  the  con- 


tribution of  Americans  of  Ukrainian  de- 
scent and  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
unfinished  business  before  us  in  connec- 
tion with  an  independent  Ukraine,  it 
was  a  short-lived  independence  that 
the  Ukraine  enjoyed,  but  our  hopes  con- 
tinue that  at  some  time  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  we  may  again  see  the 
Ukrainian  people  winning  back  that  in- 
dependence. 

I  want  particularly  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  action  he  has  referred 
to  in  his  resolution  to  create  in  this 
House  a  Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 
As  he  knows,  I  have  joined  with  him  in 
the  past  in  introducing  this  resolution, 
and  have  again  joined  with  him  this 
year.  I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
in  this  89th  Congress  we- may  perhaps 
be  more  successful  than  we  have  been  in 
previous  Congresses  in  creating  this 
committee  within  this  body. 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  stand  up  year  after 
year  and  pay  tribute  in  words  to  this 
objective  of  an  independent  Ukraine, 
but  we  need  action  as  well,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  this  kind  of  a  committee  is  the 
kind  of  action  that  we  as  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  can  take  to 
underscore  our  firm  belief  that  Ukrain- 
ian independence  is  not  just  a  slogan, 
but  continues  to  be  an  active  goal  and 
objective  of  American  foreign  policy. 
Some  effort  must  be  made  in  the  de- 
velopment of  those  policies  to  keep  in 
mind  w'hat  needs  to  be  done  to  reassure 
the  independence  of  all  captive  peoples 
and  to  guide  the  State  Department  and 
the  other  branches  of  the  executive  end 
of  the  Government  in  their  dealings 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  with  other 
nations  to  bring  this  result  about. 

Those  of  us  who  share  the  belief  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania ought  to  redouble  our  efforts  in 
this  new  89th  Congress  to  establish  this 
committee  so  that  we  can  indeed  in  the 
not  too  distant  future  w-elcome  the 
Ukraine  back  into  the  brotherhood  of 
free  and  independent  states. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
During  the  years  of  this  fight,  I  have 
always  considered  him  one  of  the  most 
forceful  weapons  in  my  arsenal. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  join 
those  who  have  been  associating  them- 
selves with  and  commending  the  distin- 
guished and  eloquent  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  on  his  statement?  The 
people  of  the  Ukraine  and  other  captive 
nations  everywhere  have  as  their  cham- 
pion in  this  House  one  of  the  most  coura- 
geous, one  of  the  most  articulate  spokes- 
men for  human  liberty  in  all  the  world. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentleman  is  more 
than  kind. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  this  very  im- 
portant subject  before  us  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  the  day  when  all 
Americans  join  their  fellow  citizens  of 
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Uki-ainian  descent  in  marking  the  anni- 
versary of  the  renewal  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Ukraine  which  was  solemnly 
p'oclaimed  by  the  Ukrainian  Parliament 
on  January  22,  1918,  in  the  capital  of  the 
Ukraine,  Kiev. 

It  is  well  that  Americans  should  recog- 
nize and  honor  Ukrainian  independence, 
for  the  Ukrainian  people  have  spent 
centuries  battling  for  that  independence 
and  after  it  was  gained  47  years  ago,  it 
was  again  quickly  lost. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  the  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty  of  Ukraine 
were  recognized  by  a  number  of  states, 
including  Soviet  Russia.  But  the  latter 
attacked  Ukraine  both  by  direct  military 
aggression  and  by  subversion  and  infil- 
tration from  within.  After  almost  3'/2 
years  of  bloody  and  heroic  struggle, 
Ukraine,  deprived  of  all  military,  eco- 
nomic, and  diplomatic  assistance  by  the 
Western  World,  succumbed  to  the  nu- 
merically superior  forces  of  Communist 
Russia. 

For  the  past  four  and  a  half  decades 
Ukraine  has  remained  under  the  Com- 
munist yoke  of  Moscow,  but  it  never  has 
surrendered  the  spirit  of  freedom,  nor 
has  it  given  up  the  hope  for  regaining  its 
full  national  independence. 

During  the  period  of  enslavement  the 
Ukrainian  people  have  demonstrated 
their  love  of  freedom  and  independence 
by  a  series  of  uprisings  and  large-scale 
resistance  movements  such  as  the  under- 
ground warfare  of  the  Ukrainian  Insur- 
gent Army  in  World  War  II  and  after  it. 
The  Ukraine  has  continued  its  internal 
battle  for  independence  and  by  doing  so 
has  forced  Moscow  to  resort  to  masquer- 
ading this  captive  nation  as  independent 
and  free. 

Such  a  masquerade  must  be  apparent 
to  all  the  countries  of  the  free  world. 
It  is  part  of  the  master  plan  of  Russia 
to  illustrate  to  the  world  that  it  is  in- 
deed paternalistic  in  its  attitude  toward 
enslaved  people.  Today,  the  Ukraine  is 
not  free.  It  is  held  in  the  bondage  of 
Soviet  communism,  along  with  others  of 
its  sister,  captive  nations. 

Therefore,  let  us  take  a  moment  today 
to  pay  honor  to  the  desire  of  Ukrainians 
for  freedom;  a  desire  which  has  been 
alive  under  the  harshest  of  oppression, 
for  half  of  this  century. 

Moreover,  let  us  intensify  our  efforts 
by  deed  and  word  to  bring  some  hopeful 
feeling  to  the  distressed  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  who  would  once  again 
like  to  savor  the  joys  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  pause  to  pay 
honor  to  one  of  our  captive  nations,  let 
us  also  pay  tribute  to  one  who  in  perilous 
times  fought  for  the  freedom  of  the  en- 
tire world.  This  was  the  late  Sir  Win- 
ston Churchill,  a  man  among  very  few' 
who  saw  his  name  chronicled  in  history 
during  the  course  of  his  own  lifetime. 

Mr.  Churchill  was  a  giant  among  great 
men  and  grand  events,  his  hallmark 
being  supreme  tenacity  in  the  face  of 
adversity.  Over  and  above  this,  he  had 
a  facility  for  bringing  forth  the  best  in 
men  during  times  when  it  was  most 
needed. 

During  World  War  II,  he  proved  a 
great  light  in  long  hours  of  darkness; 
and  because  he  remembered  the  high 


purpose  of  freemen  In  their  hour  of 
trial,  mankind  will  never  forget  Winston 
Churchill. 

Mr.  FLOOD.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wil-^ 
liamD.  Ford]. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, January  22  marked  the  47th  anniver- 
sary of  the  proclamation  of  *  a  free 
Ukraine,  and  the  46th  anniversary  of  the 
union  of  all  Ukrainian  lands  into  a  free 
and  sovereign  republic  of  Ukrainian 
people. 

It  is  appropriate  that  Americans 
should  honor  the  Ukrainians  on  this  day, 
for  the  Ukrainians  are  a  worthy  and  vir- 
tuous people  who  have  long  been  held  in 
subjection. 

Through  the  twists  and  turns  of  inter- 
national events,  the  Ukrainian  people, 
now  numbering  some  45  million  persons, 
have  been  an  independent  nation  for  only 
2  short  years  in  the  past  three  centuries. 

An  independent  Ukraine  was  created 
in  1918  at  the  conclusion  of  World  War  I, 
and  it  is  this  anniversary  which  we  note 
this  month.  Independence  proved  to  be 
short  hved,  however,  for  in  1920  the 
armies  of  Soviet  Russia  invaded  the 
young  nation.  After  a  heroic  and  bloody 
resistance,  the  Ukrainians  were  forced  to 
surrender  and  relinquish  their  cherished 
independence. 

The  succeeding  47  years  have  been  a 
time  of  extreme  deprivation,  but  they 
have  brought  out  the  quality  of  courage 
that  marks  the  Ukrainian  character.  The 
Russians  have  tried  hard  to  quench  the 
nationalistic  fire  of  these  individualistic 
people.  But  among  the  Ukrainians,  the 
love  of  their  national  heritage  remains 
intense  and  the  desire  for  freedom  con- 
tinues undiminished. 

Ukrainians  in  the  West,  and  others  in 
the  Ukraine,  have  kept  alive  the  flame  of 
freedom,  and  have  sought  to  unite  all 
Ukrainians  in  their  common  desire  for 
independence.  In  the  forefront  of  this 
valiant  battle  has  been  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America,  whose 
work  desei'ves  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  free  people  everywhere. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  there  stands  a 
monument  to  Tar  as  Shevchenko,  the 
beloved  Ukrainian  national  poet,  whose 
works  have  inspired  Ukrainians  through- 
out the  world  and  have  stirred  the  hearts 
of  freedom-loving  patriots  in  all  lands. 

His  monument  is  an  enduring  reminder 
to  us  that  the  spirit  of  the  Ukrainian 
freedom  fighters  lives  on  even  though 
their  land  is  enslaved.  On  this  day  of 
remembrance,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  Amer- 
icans should  express  our  concern  and 
hope  for  the  aspirations  of  the  Ukrain- 
ians and  all  others  who  suffer  under 
alien  tyranny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  all  my  coun- 
trymen to  join  me  in  a  salute  to  those 
Ukrainian  patriots,  both  here  and  in  their 
fatherland,  who  remain  dedicated  to 
freedom  and  liberty. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very 
important  to  have  the  assistance  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  William 
D.  Ford]  and  our  majority  leader. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
first  speak  for  my  constitutents  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood] 
for  his  thoughtfulness  in  reserving  this 
time  and  for  giving  his  colleagues  the 
opportunity  to  join  with  him  in^  com- 
memorating the  47th  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  the  Ukraine.  The 
gentleman  enjoys  international  respect 
as  a  fearless  foe  of  communism,  and  his 
activity  here  today  in  the  House  is  in 
pursuit  of  that  purpose. 

I  also  want  to  report  to  my  colleagues 
that  this  past  weekend  afforded  me  the 
opportunity  to  meet  with  a  large  nvimber 
of  my  constitutents  who  had  gatliered 
in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  to  observe  this  na- 
tional day  of  the  Ukrainian  people.  It 
was  an  impressive  ceremony,  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Rochester  branch  of 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  Inc.  My  good  friend,  William 
Andrushin,  president  of  the  Rochester 
branch,  conducted  the  ceremony. 

As  a  part  of  the  celebration,  seven 
Ukrainians  who  fought  in  the  1918  revo- 
lution against  Commimist  Russia  re- 
ceived medals  for  their  valor  from  the 
Ukrainian  Veterans  Association.  For 
that  heroic  exploit  and  for  their  contin- 
uing contribution  to  the  welfare  of  their 
fellow  Ukrainians,  I  am  honored  indeed 
to  bring  their  names  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House.  The  seven 
men  are:  Rev.  Stephen  Hordecki,  Dr. 
Lev  Rubenger,  Mr.  Wasyl  Kalichensky, 
Mr.  Dymytro  Masymiw,  Mr.  Dmjrtro 
Wysocky,  Mr.  Peter  Jarysh,  and  Mr. 
Wasyl  Pylyshenko. 

In  my  remarks  today,  I  would  like  to 
reemphasize  the  remarks  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  deliver  before  this  gathering  in 
my  home  community  last  night. 

Our  heritage  of  democracy  and  free- 
dom makes  it  deserved  and  fitting  that 
we  salute  the  bravery  of  the  Ukrainian 
people.  Because  Soviet  oppression  ob- 
structs any  observance  of  this  Independ- 
ence Day  in  the  Ukraine,  our  voices  on 
this  occasion  must  be  particularly  loud 
and  lusty  so  that  these  liberty-loving 
patriots  may  know  our  concern  for  their 
cause. 

Despite  hvmdreds  of  years  of  despair- 
ing domination  under  Russian  imperial- 
ist rule,  the  Ukrainian  desire  for  liberty 
is  as  strong  as  that  of  our  own  colonists 
in  1776.  Though  robbed  of  all  freedoms 
except  that  of  secret  spirit,  the  Ukrain- 
ians continue  undaunted  in  their  struggle 
for  national  self-goverrmient. 

Our  unwavering  principle,  found  at 
the  heart  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, is  that  every  nation  has  the 
imdeniable  right  to  determine  its  destiny. 
Thus,  the  American  ambition  always 
must  be  to  help  the  Ukraine  thrpw  off 
the  shackles  of  subjection  and  restore 
the  liberty  for  which  your  people  long. 

Because  it  is  my  belief  that  we  must 
reassert  this  principle,  I  reafllrm  my 
pledge  to  work  for  the  creation  in  Con- 
gress of  a  Special  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee. On  the  operung  day  of  the  89th 
Congress,  I  introduced  a  bill  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  today  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  om-  ofiBcial  observance  of 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day,  I  again 
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call  on  my  colleagues  for  careful  consid- 
eration of  this  important  resolution. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  compliment  him  for  tak- 
ing this  time  to  speak  on  a  subject  very 
important  to  every  American  and  the 
free  people  the  world  over. 

The  pressures  and  demands  of  the  20th 
century  forbid  us  to  indulge  in  idle  cere- 
mony. Our  times  demand  that  the 
merits  of  men  and  ideals,  habits  and 
deeds  be  judged  anew.  So  it  is  right 
and  proper  to  ask,  what  significance  does 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day  have  for 
us  in  1965? 

The  answer  is  as  old  as  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  as  young  as 
the  emerging  nations  of  Africa.  We 
are  proud  carriers  of  what  Jefferson 
called  "the  disease  of  liberty."  We  hold 
tooay  as  in  the  past  that  governments 
deiive  their  just  p>owers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed,  that  men  are  en- 
dowed with  a  right  to  pursue  happiness. 
And  yet,  like  fish  in  water,  there  is  a 
danger  that  we  may  take  for  granted 
that  very  thing  which  is  most  vital  to 
us. 

This  Nation  has  not  since  its  founding 
felt  the  weight  of  foreign  oppression, 
and  it  is  all  too  easy  to  forget  that 
others  have  not  been  as  fortunate.  This 
Nation  grew  by  the  slow  accretion  of 
liberty-loving  people  who  were  one  by 
one  drawn  to  our  shores.  It  is  too  easy 
to  forget  that  Russia  grew  by  the  cal- 
culated enslavement  of  her  peaceful 
neighbors.  Moscow  tries  to  foist  on  the 
world  the  illusion  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
a  union  of  shared  sentiment  and  cul- 
ture. We  hear  glib  references  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviet  people,  and 
it  is  easy  to  forget  that  these  facile  words 
conceal  the  fact  that  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  is  an  empire  of  cap- 
tive nations  and  different  peoples.  What 
incredible  irony  that  we  are  denounced 
as  imperialists  for  rescuing  people  in  the 
Congo — while  45  million  Ukrainians  suf- 
fer under  Russian  tyranny. 

Here  then  is  the  significance  of  this 
day  of  commemoration:  it  shows  the 
world  that  we  have  not  forgotten  our 
heritage  or  the  captive  peoples'  plight. 
It  afl&rms  that  there  are  values  common 
and  valid  for  men  everywhere;  that  the 
urgent  desire  for  self-determination  per- 
vades the  Ukraine  as  surely  as  it  does 
Africa  or  Asia  or  the  Americas,  and  that 
therefore  neither  weapons  nor  troops 
can  long  keep  enslaved  the  brave  Ukrain- 
ian people.  Freedom  shall  come  to 
them — not  because  it  is  written  in  any 
stars,  but  because  it  is  written  in  the 
hearts  of  men. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
struggle  against  oppression  rages  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  tolling  a  bitter  cost  in 
blood  and  misery.  The  forced  deprival 
of  freedom  of  expression,  freedom  of  be- 
lief, and  freedom  of  association  continues 
to  witness  the  stanch  indestructible 
spirit  of  human  dignity. 

On  this  day  In  Congress  commemorat- 
ing the  47th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Ukraine,  let  us  reafiflrm  our 


responsibility  to  those  people  whose  cour- 
age stands  a  reminder  to  all  freemen. 
On  behalf  of  43  million  Ukrainian  people, 
let  us  renew  our  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  self-determination  and  liberty. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  toward 
the  end  of  the  First  World  War  when  the 
oppressive  regimes  of  Russia  and  Austria 
were  overthrown,  the  Ukrainians  realized 
their  opportunity  for  freedom,  and  pro- 
claimed their  national  independence  on 
January  22,  1918.  That  event  marked 
the  achievement  of  a  centuries-old 
dream.  Soon  the  Ukrainian  Republic  was 
set  up,  and  the  Ukrainian  people  were 
doing  their  utmost  to  rebuild  their  war- 
ravaged  country  and  to  create  a  safe 
haven  for  themselves.  But  they  were  not 
allowed  to  carry  on  their  task.  In  1920 
the  country  was  attacked  and  soon  over- 
run by  the  Red  army;  then  it  was  made 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  thus  putting  an 
end  to  the  Ukrainian  Republic. 

But  even  though  the  Republic  ceased 
to  exist  many  years  ago,  it  lives  on  in  the 
souls  of  tens  of  millions  of  Ukrainians, 
and  they  are  as  one  in  celebrating  their 
independence  day.  I  gladly  join  them 
on  the  47th  anniversai*y  of  celebration  of 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  22,  1918,  to  the  sound  of  Rus- 
sian guns  across  the  Dneiper,  the  Cen- 
tral Rada  proclaimed  the  Fourth  Uni- 
versal and  declared  the  complete 
independence  of  the  Ukrainian  State. 
This  act  was  the  culmination  of  a  long 
struggle  against  the  Moscow  regime 
which  had  resorted  to  all  possible  meas- 
ures to  deny  to  the  Ukrainian  populace 
their  national  existence  as  a  people  with 
their  own  distinct  culture. 

This  freedom  was,  however,  shortlived 
for  in  1920  the  Red  army  again  overran 
the  country,  and  the  Ukraine  was 
brought  under  the  control  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  and  up  to 
the  present  time  these  courageous  people 
have  had  to  bear  the  burden  of  Com- 
munist tyranny,  but  the  spirit  and  desire 
for  freedom  hjas  not  been  eradicated 
from  their  minds  and  hearts.  Their 
fight  is  our  fight,  and  we  must  continue 
to  support  the  Ukraine,  and  the  other 
captive  nations  in  their  heroic  effort  so 
the  principle  of  self-determination, 
rather  than  the  sword  of  the  Communist 
dictatorship,  will  again  control  their 
destiny. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  this 
observance  of  the  47th  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Republic.  It  provides  us,  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  of  one  of  the  great 
democratic  nations  of  the  world,  an  op- 
portunity to  commemorate  the  coura- 
geous efforts  of  other  freedom-loving 
peoples  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Com- 
munist despotism. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  Ukrainian  people  must  be  inspired 
by  their  relentless  struggle  to  gain  their 
freedom.  For  over  250  years  they  have 
been  oppressed  by  the  czars  and  more 
recently  by  the  Communists,  but  they 
still  cling  to  the  hope  that  freedom  and 
independence  will  someday  prevail  in 
their  beloved  land. 


In  our  time  the  brutal  tide  of  Com- 
munist conquest  has  engulfed  many  free 
nations.  But,  despite  the  brutal  oppres- 
sion  of  godless  communism,  it  has  not 
been  able  to  wipe  out  the  liberty-loving 
spirit  of  those  who  live  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Nowhere  is  this  more  evident 
than  among  the  40  million  people  of  the 
Ukraine.  Over  the  long  years  of  sub- 
jugation, which  saw  their  patriots  liqui- 
dated, their  citizens  sent  into  slave  labor 
camps,  and  their  religious  beliefs 
trampled  upon,  the  Ukrainian  people 
have  courageously  and  stubbornly 
rebelled  against  their  Communist 
masters. 

The  people  of  the  Ukraine  hold  a  spe- 
cial place  in  our  hearts  and  in  our  pray- 
ers. Over  a  million  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  descent  have  enriched  our 
country  with  their  culture,  their  spiritual 
values,  their  love  of  freedom,  and  their 
devotion.  I  have  witnessed  the  impor- 
tance of  these  contributions  in  our  city 
of  Buffalo  where  many  Ukrainian-Ameri- 
cans live.  I  am  acquainted,  too,  with 
the  spleiidid  efforts  being  made  by  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica to  help  and  encourage  those  in  their 
homeland. 

The  Ukrainian  people  have  suffered 
much.  They  know  hunger  and  poverty. 
They  have  seen  their  fertile  lands  rav- 
aged. Yet  the  light  of  freedom  that 
burns  in  the  heart  of  every  Ukrainian 
nationalist  has  not  been  extinguished. 
These  people  we  have  not  forgotten.  We 
shall  not  forget  them,  nor  accept  their 
present  unhappy  fate  as  permanent. 

This  anniversary  is  an  appropriate 
occasion  for  us  in  America  to  make 
known  to  these  brave  people  that  we 
are  wholeheartedly  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  human  freedom,  and  we  once 
again  express  our  determination  never 
to  rest  until  freedom  is  restored  to  all 
the  captive  nations. 

Let  VIS  continue  our  prayers  and  efforts 
for  the  liberation  of  the  Ukraine  as  we 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  it  will  join 
us  in  the  family  of  free  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  47th  anniversary  of 
Ukraine's  independence  is  a  most  pro- 
pitious occasion  for  me  to  submit  two 
important  joint  resolutions  pertaining 
to  the  struggle  of  the  Ukranian  nation 
for  freedom  and  independence.  The 
first  is  a  resolution  calling  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  section  to  be  known  as  the 
Shevchenko  Freedom  Librai-y  in  the 
Library  of  Congress;  the  second  is  a  joint 
resolution  for  the  creation  of  a  captive 
nations  freedom  series  of  postage  stamps 
in  honor  of  national  heroes  of  freedom. 
commencing  v/ith  a  Taras  Shevchenko 
freedom  stamp.  I  request  the  inclusion 
of  the  texts  of  these  resolutions  as  part 
of  my  remarks : 

H.J.  Res.  — 
Establishing  a  section  to  be  known  as  the 

Shevchenko     Freedom     Library     in    the 

Library  of  Congress 

Whereas,  In  October  1964,  our  President 
declared:  "Shevchenko  well  deserves  the 
honors  paid  him.  He  was  more  than  a 
Ukrainian — he  was  a  statesman  and  citizen 
of  the  world.  He  was  more  than  a  poet- 
he  was  a  valiant  crusader  for  the  rights  and 
freedom  of  men";  and 

Whereas,  in  March  1961,  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  stated:  "I  am  pleased  to  add  my 
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„„,,„  to  those  honoring  the  great  Ukrainian 
!°pt  Taras  Shevchenko.  We  honor  him  for 
hK  rich  contribution  to  the  culture  not  only 
of  Ukraine,  which  he  loved  so  well  and 
riUcrlbed  so  eloquently,  but  of  the  world. 
His  work  is  a  noble  part  of  our  historical 

hp-itage";  and 

Whereas,  in  March  1963,  President  Kennedy 
also  paid '  tribute  to  the  world-renowned 
Shevchenko  Scientific  Society  in  these  words: 
"Mv  congratulations  on  the  ninetieth  an- 
niversary of  the  Shevchenko  Scientific  So- 
ciety and  on  your  sustained  program  for  sup- 
Dort  for  distinguished  scholarship.  Among 
vour  members  have  been  some  of  the  great 
names  in  learning  to  whom  the  world  owes 
an  incalculable  debt.  May  you  continue  to 
extend  the  frontiers  of  human  knowledge 
m  the  years  ahead";  and 

Whereas,  in  September  1960,  President 
Eisenhower  approved  and  signed  a  resolution 
of  Congress  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  lasting  memorial  to  Shevchenko's 
works  in  behalf  of  world  freedom  and  Justice; 

Whereas,  with  understanding  and  vision, 
the  Eighty-sixth  Congress  of  the  United 
States  honored  this  outstanding  freedom 
light  by  authorizing  the  erection  of  a 
Shevchenko  statue  on  public  grounds  In 
the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

Whereas  the  initiative  of  Congress  success- 
fully nullified  the  exploitation  of  Shev- 
chenko as  a  historic  symbol  by  both  Moscow 
and  its  colonial  puppets  and  the  vehement 
attacks  of  the  latter  against  these  farsee- 
ing  acts  have  clearly  proven  the  wisdom  of 
the  United  States  Government  in  properly 
claiming  Shevchenko  as  a  towering  beacon  in 
the  march  of  freedom;  and 

Whereas  for  our  times  and  struggles  the 
universal  significance  of  this  revered  poet  and 
national  hero  was  permanently  established 
In  a  galaxy  punctuated  by  other  limiinaries 
of  freedom,  such  as  his  contemporaries  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  the  Italian  Mazzlni.  the  Pole 
Micklewlcz,  the  Hungarian  Petofl,  and  others 
from  different  nations  and  soils;  and 

Whereas  for  our  time  and  beyond,  the 
supreme  importance  of  Shevchenko's  works 
rests  in  his  early  and  heroic  opposition  to 
traditional  Russian  imF>erlo-coloniallsm  and 
in  his  courageous  advocacy  of  the  freedom 
of  all  captive  nations  in  the  Russian  Empire, 
including  the  freedom  of  Jews  and  all  peoples 
in  bondage  of  suppression  and  slavery;  and 

Whereas  our  expanding  American  interest 
In  the  classic  contributions  of  Shevchenko 
and  their  universal  import  can  only  receive 
full  educational  satisfaction  by  an  accessible 
concentration  of  his  voluminous  works  and 
all  related  studies  at  a  facility  of  national 
convenience:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  a  section  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  shall  be  established  and 
designated  as  the  Shevchenko  Freedom 
Library.  This  library  section  shall  contain 
all  the  works  written  by  Taras  Shevchenko, 
both  in  the  original  and  translations,  and  all 
volumes  related  to  his  immortal  contribu- 
tions and  contents  therein.  This  library  sec- 
tion shall  be  established  with  the  expert 
cooperation  of  the  Shevchenko  Scientific 
Society. 

Sec  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  joint  resolution. 

H.J.  Res.  — 
To  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  Captive  Na- 
tions Freedom  Series  of  postage  stamps  In 
honor  of  national  heroes  of  freedom,  com- 
mencing with  a  Taras  Shevchenko  Freedom 
Stamp 

Whereas  In  his  1964  Captive  Nations  Week 
Proclamation  the  President  declared:  "It  is' 
appropriate  and  proper  to  manifest  to  the 
people  of  the  captive  nations  the  support  of 
the    Government    and    the    people    of    the 
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United  States  of  America  for  their  Just  aspi- 
rations" and  urged  all  Americans  "to  give  re- 
newed devotion  to  the  Just  aspirations  of 
all  people  for  national  Independence  and 
human  liberty";  and 
Whereas  since  1959  both  President  Dwlght 

g4  Elsenhower  and  President  John  F.  Ken- 
edy expressed  similar  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments in  their  successive  annual  proclama- 
tions; and 

Whereas  the  Eighty-sixth  Congress  of  the 
United  States  honored  Taras  Shevchenko, 
Ukraine's  poet  laureate,  by  authorizing  the 
erection  of  a  monvunent  to  him  on  public 
grounds  in  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia; and 

Whereas  the  same  Congress  provided  for 
a  documentary  biography  of  Shevchenko  in 
tribute  to  the  everlasting  spirit  and  works 
of  this  freedom  fighter  of  Europe;  and 

Whereas  the  unremitting  condemnations 
and  attacks  by  imperialist  Moscow  and  its 
colonial  puppets  against  these  farseeing  data 
clearly  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  properly  claiming 
this  contemporary  of  Lincoln  as  one  of  free- 
dom's outstanding  lights;  and 

Whereas  In  1961  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  paid  respects  to  the  ideals  and 
immortal  teachings  of  this  former  serf,  whose 
poetry,  art,  and  philosophy  have  deeply  In- 
spired the  forty-five  million  Ukrainian  na- 
tion In  Its  aspirations  to  freedom  and  in- 
dependence; and 

Whereas  the  profound  humanism  of  this 
champion  of  liberty  was  courageously  di- 
rected against  the  colonial  subjugation  of 
all  the  non-Russian  nations  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  Central  Asia,  as  well  as  against 
the  suppression  of  the  Jews  and  the  slavery 
of  Negroes;  and 

Whereas  in  consonance  with  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  It  Is  both  proper  and  fit- 
ting to  advance  the  aspirations  for  freedom 
and  Independence  of  all  nations  by  honoring 
their  historic  advocates  of  hvunan  liberty, 
and  thus  forging  indissoluble  spiritual  ties 
with  the  respective  peoples;  and 

Whereas  by  all  evidence  a  Freedom  stamp 
series  can  become  an  important  and  essen- 
tial vehicle  of  expression  In  the  formation 
and  strengthening  of  such  ties:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Postmaster  General  Is  requested  and  author- 
ized to  create  and  Initiate  a  Captive  Nations 
Freedom  Series  of  postage  stamps  In  honor 
of  national  heroes  of  freedom.  The  first  of 
this  series  shall  be  designated  as  the  Taras 
Shevchenko  Freedom  Stamp,  symbolizing  the 
determined  struggle  of  his  Ukraine,  the  larg- 
est captive  non-Russian  nation  In  Eastern 
Europe,  for  national  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. Within  the  selected  format  of  the 
series,  such  stamps  shall  be  of  such  denom- 
ination and  design  and  shall  be  issued  for 
such  period  commencing  In  1965  as  the  Post- 
master General  shall  determine. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Janu- 
ary 22  marked  the  47th  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  Ukraine. 

Ever  since  the  Mongol  conquest  of 
the  Kiev  State-  in  the  13th  century,  the 
Ukraine  has  always  lived  under  alien 
rule.  It  has  also  been  the  battleground 
of  east  Europe.  Its  natural  riches  at- 
tract all  neighbors  and  its  sparsely 
wooded  steppes  provide  easy  routes  for 
invasions. 

In  March  1917,  the  czarist  Government 
of  Russia  was  overthrown  and  succeeded 
by  the  weak  interregnal  government  of 
Prince  Lvov.  In  April  of  that  year,  a 
Rada — assembly — convened  in  the  old 
Ukrainian  capital  of  Kiev  and  estab- 
lished a  Ukrainian  Government. 


On  November  7,  1917,  the  assimaptlon 
of  power  in  Petrograd  by  the  Bolsheviks, 
led  by  Nikolai  Lenin,  completely  changed 
the  situation.  In  accordance  with  the 
Bolshevik  declaration  that  any  part  of 
the  former  Russian  Empire  could  secede, 
the  Rada  declared  the  Ukraine  to  be  an 
independent  republic  on  January  22, 
1918. 

Unfortunately,  the  Ukrainian  Repub- 
lic was  shortlived.  By  1921  the  country 
was  overrun  by  the  Russian  Communists 
and  the  Ukraine  again  became  a  subju- 
gated nation.  It  was  one  of  the  first  and 
earliest  victims  of  Soviet  imperialism  and 
has  paid  a  tremendous  toll  in  suffering 
and  destruction.  The  Ukraine's  national 
churches  were  destroyed,  the  country 
suffered  terrible  famines,  mass  murders, 
purges,  and  deportations.  Nevertheless, 
the  spiritual  and  moral  resources  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  have  not  been  extermi- 
nated, nor  has  its  indomitable  desire  for 
national  freedom  been  extinguished  after 
all  these  years  of  enslavement  and  suf- 
fering. 

The  Ukrainian  nation  numbers  some 
44  million  people  and  constitutes  the 
largest  non-Russian  group  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  in  Europe.  In  the  strug- 
gle of  the  free  world  against  commu- 
nism, the  Ukrainians  are  a  most  impor- 
tant and  potential  ally  of  the  Western 
democracies.  They  have  survived 
through  five  centuries  of  Tartar  barba- 
rism. Never  have  they  stopped  their 
struggle  for  the  liberation  of  their  coxm- 
try  from  the  Commtmlst  yoke. 

Their  cause  is  a  righteous  one.  They 
merit  our  support  and  encouragement. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  47th  anniver- 
sary of  their  independence,  we  share  in 
the  aspirations  of  Ukraines  everywhere 
for  the  early  liberation  of  their  country. 
We  extend  our  greetings  and  renew  our 
wishes  to  all  Americans  of  Ukraine  de- 
scent that  their  country  of  origin,  the 
Ukraine,  will  soon  regain  its  independ- 
ence from  the  forces  of  evil  and  tsn-anny 
which  are  in  control  today. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  47  years  ago 
a  band  of  brave  and  patriotic  Ukrainians 
unfurled  the  banner  of  freedom  and  pro- 
claimed Ukraine's  political  independence. 
That  event  marked  the  realization  of  a 
long-cherished  national  dream.  Then, 
on  January  22,  1918,  the  Ukrainian  Re- 
public was  born.  But  soon  after  its  birth 
the  newborn  Republic  was  faced  with 
innumerable  difficult  problems,  and  the 
most  pressing  of  these  was  the  crucial 
problem  of  national  security.  Even  be- 
fore the  Ukrainian  Republic  had  any 
chance  to  cope  effectively  with  any  of  its 
problems,  the  country  was  under  attack 
first  by  the  Poles  from  the  north,  and  2 
years  later  by  the  powerful  Red  army  of 
Commimist  Russia.  As  the  Ukrainians 
by  themselves  alone  could  not  have  coped 
with  the  deadly  onslaught  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  might,  their  independence  was 
doomed.  Their  forced  surrender  in  the 
fall  of  1920  brought  to  a  close  a  short  but 
brilliant  chapter  In  their  recent  history. 

Today  Ukraine  is  the  second  largest 
Socialist  Republic  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
second  only  in  size  and  in  population  to 
the  Russian  Socialist  Republic  Itself. 
And  some  44-million-odd  Ukrainians 
constitute  about  a  fifth  of  the  Soviet 
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Union's  total  population.  Bearing  these 
impressive  facts  in  mind,  it  is  truly  tragic 
to  think  that  so  many  millions  of  Ukrain- 
ians, constituting  such  an  important  seg- 
ment of  the  European  community,  and 
possessing  distinct  national  traits,  do  not 
enjoy  today  any  of  the  elemental  privi- 
leges and  amenities  of  life  which  are 
considered  natural  birthrights  of  all  hu- 
man beings.  If  these  Ukrainians  were  al- 
lowed some  freedom,  and  if  they  were  in 
a  position  to  realize  part  of  their  na- 
tional aspirations,  they  would  have  es- 
tablished a  democratic  government  based 
upon  those  freedoms  necessary  for  their 
full  cultural,  intellectual,  and  spiritual 
development.  Unfortunately  such  has 
not  been  their  unhappy  lot.  For  more 
than  four  decades  conditions  have  been 
far  from  normal  in  the  Ukraine,  and  the 
people  there  have  been  fated  to  suffer  un- 
der the  detested  Communist  totalitarian 
tvranny. 

For  long  periods  in  their  modern  his- 
tory Ukrainians  have  lived  under  condi- 
tions not  at  all  conducive  to  the  whole- 
some development  of  their  political,  in- 
tellectual, social,  cultural,  and  economic 
life.  For  a  long  time  they  have  been 
denied  the  attainment  of  their  supreme 
national  goal:  that  of  determining  the 
form  of  their  national  political  life.  The 
geography  of  their  country,  and  modern 
international  politics  have  largely  de- 
termined the  course  of  their  history. 
Though  older  than  modern  Russia,  more 
than  three  centuries  ago  they  fell  under 
the  unrelenting  domination  of  Russian 
czars.  Until  the  rise  of  the  Communist 
Russian  regime  they  had  no  choice  but 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation.  Since 
the  advent  of  communism  in  Russia,  and 
the  forcible  incorporation  of  their  coun- 
try into  the  Soviet  Union,  tragedy  has 
been  their  lot. 

For  more  than  four  decades  the  Krem- 
lin's agents  have  ruled  the  Ukraine  with 
an  iron  hand.  They  have  practically 
sealed  off  the  country  from  the  free 
world,  and  there  has  been  no  trace  of 
freedom  there.  The  minions  of  the 
Kremlin  have  seen  to  it  that  there  be  no 
Western  "trappings,"  such  as  freedom 
and  independent  action  in  the  country. 
In  such  total  darkness  and  depression, 
in  total  misery  and  endless  suffering, 
there  is  one  indestructible  element  of  en- 
couragement. That  is  the  Ukrainian's 
innate  and  inborn  desire  for  freedom 
and  independence,  his  unquenchable 
yearning  for  liberty.  Fortunately  nei- 
ther the  tyrants  of  Moscow,  nor  their 
servants  in  the  Ukraine,  can  extinguish 
this  spirit  which  all  Ukrainians  claim 
as  their  birthright.  As  long  as  that 
noble  spirit  is  kept  alive,  as  long  as  the 
ideal  of  national  freedom  is  cherished 
by  them,  no  dictatorship  or  Communist 
tyranny  can  rob  them  of  their  real  in- 
dependence: the  independence  of  their 
soul  and  hearts.  On  the  47th  anniver- 
sary of  Ukrainian  Independence  Day  I 
wish  them  fortitude  and  forebearance. 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day. January  22,  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
descent  in  my  State  of  North  Dakota,  as 
well  as  Ukrainians  the  world  over,  ob- 
served the  47th  anniversary  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  independence  for  the  Ukrain- 
ian National  Republic. 


Freedom  and  independence,  following 
centuries  of  foreign  domination,  were 
cherished  by  the  Ukrainian  people,  but 
were  short  lived.  Soviet  Russia  launched 
an  attack  against  the  new  nation,  which 
stniggled  valiantly  against  numerically 
superior  forces  for  3 '2  years. 

Wiiile  Ukraini^s  have  been  under 
Communist  domination  since  1920.  they 
have  never  surrendered  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom. As  stated  by  Dr.  Anthony  Zukow- 
sky.  of  Steele,  N.  Dak.,  president  of  the 
North  Dakota  State  branch  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  Inc.: 

Ukrainians  all  over  the  world  will  celebrate 
this  day  as  a  memorial  to  the  once-free 
Ukraine,  while  Ukrainians  in  America  will 
set  aside  this  date  to  reassert  their  belief 
in  freedom  for  all  people  and  to  reaffirm 
their  conviction  that  tyranny  and  despotism 
cannot  long  prevail  where  men  so  believe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  pay  my  tribute 
to  the  Ukrainian  people  for  their  stead- 
fast courage  and  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciple that^human  beings  can  best  reach 
their  highest  potential  under  conditions 
of  freedom. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  47  years  ago.  on  January  22. 
1918,  a  manifesto  was  issued  by  the 
Ukrainian  Central  Rada— Parliament — 
declaring  the  Ukraine  to  be  an  independ- 
ent, free,  and  sovereign  state  of  Ukrain- 
ian people.  On  this  anniversary  of  their 
struggle  for  independence  from  all  fonns 
of  foreign  oppression,  we  want  to  once 
again  express  our  hope  that  this  desire 
for  freedom  and  justice  will  be  fulfilled. 

After  centuries  of  struggle  against  the 
autocracy  of  the  Russian  czars,  the  un- 
quenchable thirst  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple to  govern  themselves  in  a  spirit  of 
freedom  and  independence  seemed  to 
have  been  satisfied.  Tragically,  after  2 
short  years,  a  new  form  of  Russian  des- 
potism— godless  communism — crushed 
their  independence  with  overwhelming 
military  power. 

Since  that  time,  over  40  million 
Ukrainians,  both  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
and  in  our  own  country,  have  dreamed 
of  the  day  when  the  independence  for 
which  they  have  strived  so  earnestly  will 
once  again  be  restored.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  desire  of  a  people  to  be 
free  from  tyranny  cannot  forever  be 
stilled.  By  observing  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence Day,  we  demonstrate  our  rec- 
ognition and  approval  of  this  historical 
fact. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  reaffirm  our 
belief  in  the  principle  of  national  self- 
determination,  we  remind  the  Soviet 
leaders  that  we  have  not  and  cannot  for- 
get their  suppression  of  the  rights  and 
freedoms  of  other  peoples.  For  our- 
selves, we  recall  that  freedom  has  always 
been  a  precious  and  fragile  possession, 
and  those  gallant  Ukrainians  who  fought 
to  retain  theirs  provide  us  with  a  moving 
example  of  its  value,  and  a  poignant  les- 
son for  our  own  future. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  January 
22  marked  the  47th  anniversai*y  of  the 
proclamation  of  independence  of  the 
Ukrainian  nation.  It  is  fitting  that  Con- 
gress recognize  that  historic  date  in  the 
annals  of  an  ancient  nation  now  sub- 
merged by  the  new  imperialism  of  Rus- 


sian communism.  This  occasion  pro- 
vides us  with  an  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  all  those  who  have  sacrificed  and 
struggled  over  a  span  of  many  decades 
to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  Ukrainian  na- 
tional independence.  By  these  means 
we  reaffirm  our  dedication  to  the  politi- 
cal  ideals  and  aspirations  which  are  the 
foundation  of  our  own  national  inde- 
pendence and  our  hope  for  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

No  people  in  modern  history  have 
fought  harder  or  longer  for  their  nation- 
al independence.  The  Ukrainian  proc- 
lamation of  January  22,  1918,  which  we 
recall  today,  culminated  a  long  struggle 
to  break  free  of  the  Russian  empire.  We 
are  reminded  again  today  that  Ukrain- 
ian national  independence  fell  before 
the  armed  aggression  of  Russian  com- 
munism after  3  years  of  war  and 
great  human  sacrifice  by  the  Ukrainian 
people.  But  the  Russian  occupation  of 
Ukraine  did  not  end  the  determination  of 
her  people  to  win  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. That  determination  is  as  strong 
today  and  in  some  ways  stronger  than 
it  was  47  years  ago. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  spirit  and  char- 
acter of  the  people  of  Ukraine  that  to- 
day, after  more  than  40  years  of  ruth- 
less oppression  and  exploitation  by  the 
new  imperialism  of  Moscow,  their  as- 
pirations for  freedom  and  self-govern- 
ment are  unbroken  and  undimmed.  The 
strength  and  depth  of  that  spirit  can  be 
measured  best  against  the  record  of  ef- 
forts made  by  Moscow  to  break  it.  Those 
efforts  include  a  manmade  famine 
which  took  the  lives  of  millions  of 
Ukrainians,  mass  deportations,  persecu- 
tion of  the  intellectual  and  educated 
classes,  cultural  and  spiritual  genocide. 
Such  storms  of  Communist  tyranny  have 
been  broken  on  the  Gibraltar  of  courage 
which  has  characterized  life  in  modern 
day  Ukraine. 

There  are  encouraging  signs  that  the 
Communist  empire  over  which  Moscow 
presides  is  faced  with  political  and  eco- 
nomic problems  for  which  tyranny  and 
despotism  have  no  answers.  The  tide  of 
change  is  flowing  throughout  the  last  re- 
maining empire  on  earth.  Promises  of  a 
better  life  made  by  the  new  ruling  group 
are  not  being  supported  by  genuine 
changes  in  the  instruments  of  state  con- 
trol which  are  responsible  for  the  crisis. 
Invoking  the  reactionary  theories  of 
Marxism-Leninism  has  become  nothing 
more  tlian  a  temporary  escape  mecha- 
nism for  the  new  rulers  of  the  empire, 
who  are  themselves  enslaved  by  chains  of 
the  past.  Time  will  tell  whether  the  new 
Russian  rulers  have  set  themselves  on  a 
collision  course  with  progress  and  the 
demands  of  their  colonies  for  a  full  share 
in  the  political  and  economic  life  of  mod- 
ern civilization. 

President  Johnson  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address  made  reference  to  the 
"restless  nations"  of  central-east  Europe. 
These  are,  of  course,  the  captive  nations 
under  imperial  control  of  Moscow. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  about  the  rest- 
less character  of  all  the  captive  nations 
or  that  their  restlessness  arises  from  a 
rejection  of  colonial  status  in  this  era 
of  anticolonialism.  How  should  we  re- 
spond to  this  opportunity?     That  ques- 
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tion  has  posed  a  gieot  national  issue  for 
manv  years.  There  is  no  single  or  sim- 
nle  answer  to  that  question  and  the  issue 
it  poses  is  as  complex  as  the  quest  for 
peace  with  freedom. 

As  we  face  this  issue  in  the  months  and 
vears  ahead,  it  would  be  well  to  reflect 
uDon  the  guidelines  laid  down  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  his  inaugural  address. 
In  stating  our  national  purposes  in  world 
affairs  he  said: 

We  aspire  to  nothing  that  belongs  to 
others  We  seek  no  dominion  over  our  fel- 
low man,  but  man's  dominion  over  tyranny 
and  misery. 

Man's  dominion  over  tyranny  is  a  goal 
toward  which  all  of  us  must  work  in  a 
world  where  the  tyranny  of  man  over  his 
fellow  men  has  for  too  long  thwarted 
peace  and  threatened  war.  It  is  in  the 
highest  American  tradition  that  we 
should  turn  our  full  national  energies  to 
this  task.  President  Johnson  also  re- 
minds us  in  this  connection: 

The  American  covenant  called  on  vs  to 
help  show  the  way  for  the  liberation  of  man. 
That  is  stUl  our  goal.  Thus,  if  as  a  nation 
there  is  much  outside  our  control,  as  a  peo- 
ple no  stranger  is  outside  our  hope. 

As  we  observe  this  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  national  independence,  we 
embrace  the  hopes  of  that  submerged 
nation  as  our  own.  We  view  the  restless 
yearnings  of  the  people  of  Ukraine  as 
evidence  there  is  much  to  be  done  before 
we  achieve  man's  dominion  over  tyrarmy. 
We  are  comforted  in  the  knowledge  that 
bridges  of  the  spirit  which  bind  us  to- 
gether in  common  cause  shall  serve  to 
help  us  show  the  way  for  the  liberation 
of  man. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  47  years 
ago,  after  centuries  of  domination  and 
harassment  by  foreign  rulers,  the  people 
of  the  Ukraine  at  last  overcame  their 
alien  oppressors  and  acclaimed  their  in- 
dependence. The  hopes  that  sprang  up 
in  the  hearts  of  those  brave  people  when 
at  last  they  were  free  can  be  fully  ap- 
preciated only  by  those  who  also  have 
been  the  victims  of  subjection.  We.  to 
whom  freedom  has  long  been  an  unques- 
tioned way  of  life,  can  but  faintly  under- 
stand what  the  achievement  of  inde- 
pendence meant  to  them  after  centuries 
of  yearning  and  striving  for  it. 

A  new  life  was  opening  for  them  to 
live  in  the  fulfillment  of  their  aspira- 
tions. But  in  2  years,  tragedy,  in  the 
form  of  the  ruthless  Red  revolution, 
struck  again  and  snatched  from  them 
their  briefly  tasted  freedom.  The  op- 
pressive Soviet  domination  has  continued 
over  those  freedom-loving  people  of  the 
Ukraine  ever  since  that  time,  without 
any  promise  of  restoring  them  to  their 
rightful  place  in  the  community  of  na- 
tions. 

More  than  40  million  Ukrainians  are 
the  victims  of  Soviet  domination.  These 
people  are  afforded  no  opportunity  to 
commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the 
winning  of  their  long-sought  freedom. 
Only  we.  who  live  in  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, can  mark  that  day  for  them. 
We  can  express  our  concern  over  their 
present  plight.  We  can  express  our  hope 
that  once  again  they  and  all  the  op- 
pressed   people    throughout   the    world 


will  soon  be  the  masters  of  their  own 
destiny. 

The  captive  people  of  the  Ukraine- 
numbering  one-fourth  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States— must  know 
that  they  are  not  forgotten.  The  as- 
pirations they  had  in  1918  must  be  kept 
alive  in  their  hearts  by  the  knowledge 
that  millions  of  Americans  are  conscious 
of  their  tragic  plight  and  earnestly  pray 
that  it  will  soon  be  reheved.  The  efficacy 
of  prayer  may  be  completely  unknown  to 
the  atheistic  rulers,  but  the  religious 
people  of  the  Ukraine  will  be  sustained 
by  their  own  prayers  and  those  of  Amer- 
icans until  their  freedom  is  once  more 
attained. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  44  million 
Ukrainians  constitute  the  second  largest 
Slavic  group  in  the  huge  landmass  of 
the  Slavic  world  extending  from  Eastern 
Europe  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  But  these 
valiant  and  dauntless  fighters  for  their 
freedom  have  not  been  successful  in 
staving  off  fundamental  threats  to  their 
national  existence  by  the  Russians. 
That  is  why,  since  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  they  have  been  compelled  to  en- 
dure the  oppressive  yoke  of  czarist 
Russia  and  then  the  almost  unbearable 
yoke  of  Communist  Russia.  But  there 
was  a  short  and  happy  interlude  of  about 
2  years.  In  1918-20,  when  they  seemed 
masters  of  their  fate  and  captains  of 
their  national  soul. 

As  the  result  of  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion and  the  defeat  of  imperial  Austria 
in  the  First  World  War.  the  autocratic 
forces  which  had  been  holding  down  the 
Ukrainians  were  overthrown,  and  so  the 
Ukraine  had  the  golden  opportunity  of 
asserting  its  freedom.  On  January  22. 
1918,  they  proclaimed  their  independ- 
ence. The  democratic  government  con- 
stituted in  the  new  Ukrainian  Republic 
did  its  utmost  to  cope  with  the  new 
state's  difficult  problems,  but  it  had  nei- 
ther the  manpower  nor  the  resources  to 
cope  with  these  effectively.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Ukraine's  inveterate  and 
deadly  foe,  now  in  Communist  garb,  was 
preparing  for  the  kill.  Before  the 
Ukrainian  Republic  could  muster  suffi- 
cient forces,  with  which  to  stave  off  im- 
pending threats  to  its  existence,  it  was 
attacked  by  the  Red  army  in  1920.  The 
country  was  overrun,  and  by  the  fall  of 
that  year  became  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Thus  ended  the  brief  2-year  pe- 
riod of  independent  existence  for  the 
Ukrainian  people. 

Since  those  fateful  days  the  whole 
world  has  been  radically  transformed 
in  many  respects,  but  unfortunately  the 
Communist  yoke  imposed  upon  the 
Ukrainian  people  by  the  men  in  the 
Kremlin  has  not  changed.  The  Com- 
munist Russians  are  as  much  masters  of 
Ukraine  today,  and  more  firmly  en- 
trenched there,  than  they  were  in  the 
1920's.  On  the  47th  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day  we  pray 
for  the  relaxation  of  Communist  tyranny 
in  Ukraine  and  for  the  eventual  freedom 
of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  hard- 
working, hberty-loving,  and  supremely 
devout  Ukrainians  have  struggled  for 
their  freedom  against  terrible  odds  for 
centuries.    In  1918,  when  the  forces  that 


held  them  in  chains  were  shattered,  they 
proclaimed  their  independence  and  es- 
tablished the  Ukrainian  Republic.  From 
ito  birth  on  January  22  until  its  agoniz- 
ing death  at  the  hands  of  the  Russians 
2  years  later,  the  newborn  state  was 
faced  with  insurmountable  difficulties 
and  implacable  enemies.  The  Commu- 
nists were  the  deadliest  and  the  most 
ferocious  among  these.  Early  in  1920  the 
country  was  attacked  and  eventually 
overrun  by  the  Red  army.  Soon  it  was 
incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  independent  Ukraine  had  ceased  to 
6xist. 

Since  those  fateful  days  more  than  44 
million  Ukrainians  have  borne  the  heavy 
yoke  of  the  Kremlin  and  have  suffered 
in  v.-ays  beyond  description.  They  have 
been  robbed  of  their  worldly  possessions, 
and  they  have  been  put  to  death  by  the 
millions.  They  were  driven  from  their 
homes  to  the  forbidding  vastnesses  of 
Siberian  wasteland  and  in  slave-labor 
camps  they  were  forced  to  work  for  their 
heartless  taskmasters  in  the  Kremlin  un- 
der most  abominable  conditions. 

The  Ukrainians  are  still  imprisoned  ui 
their  homeland  and  still  suffering  under 
the  relentless  Communist  totalitarian 
tyranny.  On  the  47th  anniversary  cele- 
bration of  their  independence  day  I  fer- 
vently hope  and  pray  for  their  dehvery 
from  tyrarmy. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  participate  in  this  commem- 
oration of  Ukrainian  Independence  Day. 
In  addition  to  my  personal  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  freedom,  I  speak  out.  also, 
today,  in  behalf  of  all  of  the  people  of  the 
12th  Congressional  District  of  Illinois 
and  particularly  those  fine  citizens  of 
Ukrainian  birth  and  descent  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  economic, 
spiritual,  and  cultural  life  of  my  district 
and  of  the  Nation. 

No  aspect  of  the  growth  and  spread  of 
communism  is  more  disheartening  than 
that  experienced  by  the  Ukrainian  na- 
tion and  others  in  the  Communist  orbit 
who  are  held  in  the  grasp  of  this  atheistic 
society. 

There  are  signs  in  the  air  indicating 
that  the  cause  of  human  freedom  is  on 
the  march  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  else- 
where. It  is  the  fervent  hope  of  all 
Americans,  I  am  sure,  that  the  Ukrain- 
ian nation  .  may  soon  regain  its  inde- 
pendence and  freedom,  and  that  the 
great  laughter,  song,  music,  dancmg,  and 
Uterature  of  this  historic  nation  may  re- 
bound with  new  vigor  and  energy  to  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  Honorable  Daniel  J.  Flood,  and 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  in  cele- 
brating the  47th  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day  and  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  freedom-loving  people 
of  the  largest  captive  non -Russian  na- 
tion in  Europe. 

The  dedication  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple to  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
dignity  of  the  individual  has  been  a 
shining  example  to  the  world.  Congress 
is  today  commemorating  the  47th  an- 
niversary of  the  declaration  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic.    Although 
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free  Ukraine  survived  for  only  2  years 
until  it  lost  its  hard-won  independence 
to  Communist  tyranny,  the  spirit  and  de- 
termination of  the  Ukrainian  people  has 
survived  intact. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  free,  the  flame 
of  Ukrainian  liberty  should  renew  our 
desire  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the 
cause  of  freedom  everywhere. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  commemorating  the  47th  anniversary 
of  Uki-ainian  Independence  Day  and  to 
assure  the  captive  people  of  that  country 
that  we  in  America  join  in  their  prayers 
and  hopes  that  freedom  will  again  grace 
their  land  and  they  will  be  given  the  op- 
portunity for  a  free  and  just  form  of 
government. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  an  observance  of  the  47th 
anniversary'  of  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day. 

We,  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great 
people  and  to  express  hope  that  they 
will  achieve  once  more  a  life  of  freedom. 
Year  after  year  we  have  passed  a  resolu- 
tion commemorating  Captive  Nations 
Week.  In  so  doing,  Congress  and  the 
American  people  have  demonstrated 
their  support  of  the  eternal  principle  of 
self-determination. 

Many  Americans  are  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  a  multinational 
state  consisting  of  ethnic  groups  vari- 
ously estimated  from  177  to  more  than 
200.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  lan- 
guages and  dialects  are  spoken,  and  40 
different  religions  practiced  in  this  na- 
tion which  includes  Ukrainians,  Byelo- 
russians, Armenians,  Jews,  Latvians, 
Lithuanians,  Estonians,  Tatars,  Uzbeks, 
and  many  others — all  individual  eth»lc 
groups  with  separate  historical,  cultural, 
political,  religious,  and  social  traditions 
and  institutions.  Indeed,  there  are  more 
Turks  in  the  Soviet  Union  than  in  Tur- 
key; and  more  Moslems  than  in  the 
United  Arab  Republic. 

To  achieve  proper  recognition  of  these 
groups,  the  Soviet  Union  should  strive  to 
become  a  melting  pot  of  nationalities  in- 
stead of  a  forced  ui^n  of  peoples  who 
resist  casting  in  the^oviet  mold.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  are  constrained  to  point 
out  to  the  world  the  profound  contradic- 
tion that  exists  in  the  Soviet  Union; 
namely,  that  while  the  Soviets  attack  the 
West  on  charges  of  colonialism  and  im- 
perialism, their  own  country,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  has  in  reality,  through  satellite 
control,  the  greatest  of  all  colonial  and 
imperial  systems  presently  existing. 

Few  occasions  during  the  year  are 
more  appropriate  for  pinpointing  this 
contradiction  than  the  one  today,  the 
commemoration  of  Ukrainian  independ- 
ence. The  Ukrainian  people  have  been 
the  victims  of  Bolshevik  oppression. 
Decades  ago  they  demonstrated  their 
desire  to  be  free,  yet  freedom  is  denied 
them.  They  have  suffered  severest  hard- 
ships under  Soviet  rule;  deportations, 
forced  famines,  and  religious  persecu- 
tion. 

On  this  armiversary  of  Ukrainian  in- 
dependence, therefore.  I  join  with  all 
other  Members  of  this  legislative  body 
to  hail  a  people  noble  in  their  aspira- 
tions but.  above  all.  noble  in  themselves. 


Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  honoring  all  Ukrainians  in  Amer- 
ica by  celebrating  the  47th  anniversary 
of  Ukrainian  independence. 

The  Ukrainian  people  historically  have 
set  an  example  for  all  nations  to  never 
cease  in  the  fight  for  freedom  and  self- 
government.  For  centuries  their  coun- 
try has  been  the  victim  of  overpowering 
neighbor  nations  with  conquering  ar- 
mies but  the  heroic  Ukrainian  people 
have  constantly  resisted  and  fought  for 
their  liberty  and  independence. 

In  1918  the  Ukrainian  people  finally 
won  the  victory  which  they  had  sought 
over  the  centuries  and  they  overthrew 
their  oppressors.  Their  nation,  unfor- 
tunately, was  the  victim  of  Communist 
invasion  and  they  have  been  under  the 
tyranny  of  Soviet  colonization  to  this 
day.  The  thirst  for  freedom  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  has  never  wavered  and 
the  spirit  of  resistance  today  is  as  strong 
as  in  generations  past. 

In  observing  this  47th  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  Ukrainia,  I  am  again 
filing  a  resolution  setting  out  the  sup- 
port of  our  Government  by  authorizing 
a  special  congressional  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  continued  enslavement  of 
Ukrainia  and  all  captive  nations.  I  am 
asking  that  the  Congress  establish  a  spe- 
cial House  coriimittee  to  again  remind 
the  people  of  our  Nation  as  well  as  the 
people  of  all  nations,  who  love  freedom, 
that  the  fight  for  human  liberty  must 
not  cease  until  nations  now  under  Com- 
munist tyranny  be  liberated. 

In  the  81st  Congress  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  the  chairman  of  the  special  Katyn 
Forest  Congressional  Investigating  Com- 
mittee which  held  hearings  in  this  coun- 
try and  Europe  exposing  the  Communist 
barbaric  methods  in  their  campaign  of 
enslavement,  when  they  massacred 
over  14,000  Polish  leaders  at  the  be- 
ginning of  World  War  II.  The  publicity 
and  exposure  of  Communist  methods  and 
tyranny  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  people  of  all  the  world  during  those 
hearings.  The  Soviet  propaganda  ma- 
chine was  placed  on  the  defensive  at  that 
time  and  millions  throughout  the  globe 
were  reawakened  to  the  threat  of  the 
Communist  takeover. 

The  42  million  Ukrainians  who  are  now 
virtually  prisoners  in  their  homeland  are 
to  be  commended  for  continuing  this 
fight  for  freedom  by  annually  celebrating 
their  own  national  holiday  of  independ- 
ence. 

If  the  nations  of  the  free  world  con- 
tinue their  support,  some  day  Ukrainia 
and  other  captive  nations  will  enjoy  free- 
dom, liberty,  and  self-government. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
afternoon  we  commemorate  the  47th 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Ukraine,  the  largest  non-Russian  nation 
held  captive  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  I 
am  especially  pleased  to  participate  in 
this  observance  today  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]. 

The  people  of  the  Ukraine  fought  val- 
iantly but  unsuccessfully  against  the 
Communist  forces  to  retain  their  newly 
won  freedom  and  their  democratic  gov- 
ernment, but  they  were  subjugated  in 
1920. 


This  was  particularly  tragic  because 
the  Ukrainian  peopl*>  had  suffered 
through  so  many  years  of  war  and  con- 
quest before  finally  achieving  their  free- 
dom, which  was  proclaimed  on  January 
22,  1918.  Their  country  had  been  di- 
vided  under  alien  rulers  for  many  years 
but  their  short-lived  unity  and  inde- 
pendence were  cruelly  taken  from  them 
by  the  Communist  invaders. 

Nevertheless,  their  desire  for  freedom 
remains  strong  and  should  be  kept  alive 
by  every  means  possible  imtil  they  are 
able  to  throw  off  the  rule  of  their  Com- 
munist oppressors.  We  who  enjoy  our 
freedom  must  never  let  the  Ukrainian 
people  think  they  have  been  forgotten 
by  the  free  world. 

The  great  longing  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  for  freedom  is  manifested  in  the 
free  w-orld  by  the  spirited  activity  of 
Ukrainian  leaders,  such  as  the  great  dem- 
onstration we  witnessed  in  Washington 
last  June  when  the  Taras  Shevchenko 
statue  was  dedicated. 

One  of  the  ways  we  in  Congress  could 
work  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  Ukraine  is  by  establishing  a  special 
House  Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 
On  the  opening  day  of  this  session  I 
again  introduced  a  resolution  for  this 
purpose  and  certainly  hope  that  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration  will  be  given 
to  this  proposal. 

It  is  obvious,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  true 
peace  and  freedom  for  the  entire  world 
will  never  be  achieved  until  the  people 
of  the  Ukraine  and  the  other  captives 
behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains 
are  permitted  to  develop  under  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own  choosing. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  47th  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Ukrainian  people.  For 
centuries  these  brave  and  dedicated  pa- 
triots have  suffered  in  the  grip  of  Rus- 
sian imperialism.  They  have  endured 
the  most  tragic  event  in  their  history 
when  forced  to  relinguish  their  freedom 
and  political  sovereignty  only  2  short 
years  after  the  founding  of  the  Ukrainian 
Republic  in  1918.  This  nation,  encom- 
passing 45  million  people  within  its  bor- 
ders, is  a  captive  of  the  Kremlin.  The 
Ukrainian  peoples  died  by  the  thousands 
in  valiant  efforts  to  preserve  their  in- 
dependence and  their  unique  national 
character.  The  Taras  Shevchenko 
Monument  stands  as  a  daily  reminder  to 
us  that  this  contemporary  of  Lincoln 
fought  for  the  cause  of  freedom  through 
his  immortal  works  of  art  and  literature. 
This  patriot  provided  the  inspiration  for 
Ukrainian  nationalism  in  his  times  and 
his  words  today  intertwine  the  strands  of 
patriotism  that  bind  this  freedom- 
repressed  nation  together. 

Ukrainian  history  reveals  ah  undying 
devotion  to  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. For  a  people  who  have 
known  so  few  years  of  independence— 
from  1918-20 — one  might  be  prone  to 
think  that  their  love  for  freedom  is 
slowly  dying.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Ukrainian  desire  to  be  free  permeates 
every  daily  act  for  constantly  they  are 
brought  to  grips  with  the  crushing  reality 
of  living  under  a  totalitarian  system  of 
government. 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  are  for- 
tunate to  have  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
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descent  defending  our  democratic  way  of 
life  These  stouthearted  people  have 
been  a  positive  force  in  the  building  of 
our  democratic  institutions,  and  they 
have  always  been  ready  to  fight  and  die 
for  the  preservation  of  freedom.  In  this 
country  they  are  known  for  their  indus- 
try, ingenuity,  and  tenacity  for  hard 
work  in  any  vocation;  this  is  the  back- 
bone of  their  national  character  and  the 
reason  why  their  long  history  of  nation- 
alism is  unparalleled. 

The  45  million  Ukrainians  existing 
with  the  Communist  bloc  must  not  be 
forgotten ;  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  the 
plight  of  these  people  who  have  seen  their 
freedom  destroyed  by  brutal  force.  They, 
as  indeed  all  enslaved  peoples,  must  al- 
ways have  our  sympathies. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.    Mr. 
Speaker,  January  22,  1965,  will  mark  the 
47th  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of 
the   Ukrainian    National    Republic.      A 
great  many  Ukrainians  have  settled  in 
North  Dakota.   Many  of  them  are  among 
our   outstanding    farmers,    some    have 
served  in  our  State  legislature,  and  others 
are  professional  men.   We  are  very  proud 
of  the  contributions  they  have  made  to 
oui"  State.    I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  letter  I  received  from  Dr.  Anthony 
Zukowsky,  president  of  the  North  Da- 
kota State  Branch  of  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America,  Inc.    I  also 
wish  to  include  a  press  release  issued 
by  the  North  Dakota  committee  on  this 
occasion.      It  -  is    our    great    hope    the 
Ukrainian  people  will  soon  have  their 
freedom  and  independence  which  we  in 
America  all  cherish. 
The  letter  and  press  release  follow : 
Ukrainian    Congress    Committee 
OF  America,  Inc.,  State  Branch 
OF  North  Dakota, 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  January  10, 1965. 
Hon.  Mark  Andrews, 

U.S.  Congressman,  New  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Andrews:  Our  sincere 
congratulations  on  your  reelection  to  Con- 
gress. We  assure  you  of  our  support  in  your 
work  for  the  progress  of  America  in  the  role 
of  leader  of  the  Western  World  In  your  en- 
deavors for  the  common  good  of  the  peoples 
enslaved  by  the  Communist  tyranny. 

January  22.  1965,  wlU  mark  the  47th  an- 
niversary of  the  proclamation  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian National  Republic.  Ukrainians  all  over 
the  world  will  celebrate  this  day  as  a  me- 
morial to  the  once-free  Ukraine,  while 
Ukrainians  in  America  will  set  aside  this 
date  to  reassert  their  belief  In  freedom  for 
all  people  and  to  reaffirm  their  conviction 
that  tyranny  and  despotism  cannot  long  pre- 
vail where  men  so  believe. 

The  Ukrainian  democratic  Republic  was 
recognized  by  the  Soviet  Union,  but  not  for 
long.  Turmoil  and  chaos  came  when  Com- 
munist Russia  Invaded  the  Ukrainian  state 
despite  its  previous  pledges  to  respect  and 
honor  the  Ukrainians  independence.  By  the 
end  of  1920,  this  gallant  struggle  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  came  to  a  tragic  end,  when 
the  Communists  subjected  it  to  the  rule  of 
the  Bolshevik  government.  Despite  the 
Communist  yoke  imposed  by  Moscow  on 
Ukraine,  the  Ukrainian  people  never  accepted 
the  foreign  domination  but  continued  to 
struggle  for  their  freedom. 

The  U.S.  Congress  and  the  President  have 
recognized  the  legitimate  right  and  aspira- 
tion of  the  Ukrainian  people  to  freedom  and 
national  independence  by  enacting  and 
signing  respectively  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  Resolution  In  July  1959,  which  enu- 


merated Ukraine  as  one  of  the  captive  nations 
enslaved  and  dominated  by  Communist  Rus- 
sia, and  entitled  to  recognition  and  moral 
support  on  the  part  of  the  American  people 
and  the  free  world  at  large. 

Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  in  North 
Dakota  are  planning  to  observe  the  forth- 
coming 47th  anniversary  as  "Ukrainian  Day" 
in  a  fitting  and  solemn  manner.  We  firmly 
believe  that  you.  Congressman  Andrews,  are 
fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  Ukraine  as 
our  ally  in  the  common  struggle  against  Rus- 
sian totalitarian  tyranny  and  in  the  defense 
of  freedom. 

The  entire  world,  including  the  enslaved 
Ukrainian  people,  is  looking  toward  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  as  the  true  citadel  of 
freedom  and  hope  for  the  oppressed  peo- 
ple everywhere. 

To  observe  this  day  provides  an  appropriate 
occasion  for  the  American  people  and  the 
U.S.  Government  to  demonstrate  their  sym- 
pathy with  understanding  of  the  aspirations 
of  the  Ukrainian  people,  and  to  call  on  all 
our  citizens,  regardless  of  their  national 
background  to  observe  this  day  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  gallant  struggle  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  for  the  most  precious  goal 
cherished  by  our  own  Nation  and  liberty 
loving  people  everywhere:  freedom. 

We  are  sure  that  you  understand  the 
significance  of  this  day  of  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence anniversary  and  will  read  your 
message  into  the  Congressional  Record  in 
conunemoration  of  this  event  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  the  successful  recognition  of  the 
anniversary. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Dr.  Anthont  Zukowsky, 

President.  UCCA, 
State  Branch  of  North  Dakota. 


Anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Independence 
On  January  22,  1965,  Americans  of  Ukrain- 
ian descent  in  our  State  will  observe  the  47th 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence of  Ukraine,  which  occurred  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  1918,  in  Kiev,  the  capital  of  Ukraine. 
This  was  the  culmination  of  the  centuries 
long  aspiration  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 
After  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  foreign  op- 
pression and  domination,  Ukraine  regained 
its  freedom  and  national  Independence.  The 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  Ukraine  was 
recognized  by  a  number  of  states,  including 
the  Government  of  Soviet  Russia.  However, 
the  Rvissian  Government,  led  by  Lenin  and 
Trotsky  at  that  time,  launched  a  military 
aggression  against  the  free  Ukrainian  state, 
despite  previous  pledges  to  honor  and  re- 
spect Ukrainian  independence.  After  almost 
31/3  years  of  heroic  and  unequal  struggle, 
the  Ukrainian  people  deprivsd  of  all  military, 
economic  and  diplomatic  assistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Western  Powers,  succumbed  to 
the  numerically  superior  forces  of  Soviet 
Russia. 

Since  1920  Ukraine  has  remained  under  the 
Communist  and  totalitarian  yoke  of  Moscow, 
but  it  never  has  surrendered  the  spirit  of 
freedom,  nor  has  it  given  up  the  hope  for 
regaining  its  full  freedom  and  national  in- 
dependence. In  the  past  46  years  the 
Ukrainians  have  amply  demonstrated  their 
love  for  freedom  by  the  unceasing  uprisings 
and  large-scale  resistance  movements,  such 
as  the  underground  resistance  warfare  waged 
by  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army  (UPA) 
against  both  the  Nazis  and  the  Bolsheviks. 
The  Ukrainians  paid  a  high  price  In  the 
defense  of  freedom  and  independence,  as 
they  were  ruthlessly  persecuted  by  Moscow 
through  a  series  of  Inhiiman  measures  un- 
dertaken by  Kremlin,  such  as  mass  trials  of 
Ukrainian  patriots,  mass  deportations  of 
Ukrainiaiis  to  Siberia,  and  the  systematic 
genocld/of  the  Ukrainian  people.  Khru- 
shchpirf^  the  deposed  Communist  dictator, 
stated  himself  at  the  20th  Congress  of  the 


Communist  Party  In  1956  that  Stalin  planned 
the  total  annihilation  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple for  their  resistance  to  Russian  commu- 
nism. 

Today,  In  January  1965,  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple In  enslaved  Ukraine  are  continuing  to 
fight  for  their  freedom  and  national  Inde- 
pendence. They  wage  a  stubborn  and  cease- 
less struggle  by  passive  resistance,  economic 
sabotage  and  unrelentless  opposition  to  the 
Russian  alien  rule  impyosed  on  Ukraine. 

The  U.S.  Congress  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  have  recog- 
nized the  plight  of  the  Ukrainian  people  by 
enacting  and  signing  respectively  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  Resolution,  which  listed 
Ukraine  as  one  of  the  captive  nations  en- 
slaved by  Communist  Russia  and  entitled  to 
full  freedom  and  national  Independence. 

Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  in  our 
State  are  planning  to  observe  this  memorable 
event — the  47th  anniversary  of  the  Ukraine's 
Independence — with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  observances.  Last  June  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  descent  performed  an  outstand- 
ing feat  by  erecting  a  statue  of  Taras  Shev- 
chenko in  Washington,  D.C,  In  honor  of  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
Ukraine's  national  poet  and  Europe's  free- 
dom fighter — 100,000  Ukrainians  participated 
in  this  event.  A  number  of  our  Congressmen 
and  Senators  are  now  seeking  to  issue  a  com- 
memorative postage  stamp  in  honor  of  Taras 
Shevchenko  and  to  establish  a  section  in  the 
Congressional  Library  In  recognition  of  this 
great  man  and  freedom  fighter. 

On  this  day  of  the  Ukraine's  independence 
anniversary  we  should  rededlcate  our  efforts 
and  our  thoughts  to  the  principle  of  freedom 
not  only  of  the  people  of  these  covmtries, 
but  for  the  freedom  of  all  people  in  the 
world. 

The  struggle  of  the  Ukrainian  people  is  a 
gallant  example  of  human  courage  and  ded- 
ication. Lenin,  Stalin,  and  Khrushchev  had 
been  the  most  despotic  oppressors  of  the 
Ukrainian  people,  and  the  new  masters, 
Brezhnev  and  Kosygin,  are  the  same  oppres- 
sors and  enemies  of  freedom  as  were  their 
predecessors. 

In  honoring  the  47th  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  independence  we  are  upholding 
the  right  of  all  people  to  the  God-given  right 
to  freedom  and  national  self-determination. 
These  are  the  basic  tenets  and  principles  on 
which  our  own  great  Republic  has  been 
erected. 

The  principle  of  freedom  Is  Indivisible. 
Therefore,  we  honor  the  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  independence,  because  we  believe 
that  the  Ukrainian  people  and  all  other  peo- 
ple enslaved  by  Communist  Russia  are 
entitled  to  the  same  fundamental  rights  as 
we  so  blessedly  enjoy:  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ukrainians  today  live  under  the  Soviet 
domination,  unable  to  enjoy  the  basic  and 
fundamental  rights  of  liberty,  sover- 
eignty, and  freedom  of  speech.  On  the 
47th  anniversary  of  their  national  inde- 
pendence day,  they  cannot  celebrate 
their  onetime  political  freedom.  It  is 
for  us  to  do  so. 

The  history  of  the  Ukrainian  people 
has  indeed  been  one  of  struggle  for  free- 
dom against  overwhelming  odds  leaving 
misery  and  hardship  for  the  majority  of 
its  patriots  in  its  wake.  Since  the  day 
the  liberty-loving  Ukrainians  signed  a 
compact  between  the  Russian  czar  and 
their  leaders  in  1654,  they  have  only 
known  brief  periods  of  political  inde- 
pendence— their  longest  lasting  only  2 
years,  from  1918  to  1920.  Their  fate  has 
been  largely  due  to  curious  twists  of  in- 
ternational events  and  the  Russian  desire 
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for  power.  Yet  despite  the  severe  hard- 
ships, the  Ukrainians  have  nourished 
their  desire  to  be  free;  they  did  not  sub- 
mit docilely  to  the  harsh  rule  of  alien 
despots.  Indeed  the  numerous  persecu- 
tions asainst  them  only  united  them 
more  closely  together.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  First  World  War,  the  Ukrainians 
finally  proclaimed  their  independence  on 
January  22,  1918,  and  established  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic. 

That  day  marks  one  of  the  brightest 
yet  tragic  spots  in  the  Ukrainian  history 
for  not  only  is  it  the  day  in  which  the 
years  of  struggle  and  deprivHion  of 
freedom  came  to  an  end,  but  it  also 
serves  as  a  vivid  reminder  of  the  freedom 
which  was  lost.  For  in  early  1920,  the 
Red  army  invaded  and  occupied  the 
eastern  part  of  the  country,  quickly 
crushing  the  Ukrainian  opposition  and 
forcing  the  native  peoples  to  comply  to 
Russian  demands.  At  that  fateful  time, 
Ukraine  again  became  a  Russian  colony. 
Yet.  the  flame  of  freedom  flickers  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Ukrainians,  and  for  this 
very  reason  they  endure  the  countless 
measures  designed  to  subjugate  tjiem 
physically  and  in  both  mind  and  spirit. 
The  Soviets  cannot  chalk  up  total  vic- 
tory so  long  as  the  Ukrainian  peoples 
retain  their  national  identity  and  their 
indomitable  spirit  for  freedom. 

The  United  States  is  fortunate  to  have 
many  of  the  Ukrainians  that  were  able 
to  escape  from  the  Soviet  yoke;  these 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  have 
contributed  to  the  free  and  democratic 
way  of  life;  they  have  risked  their  lives 
to  preserve  the  institutions  which  did 
not  have  a  chance  to  flower  in  their 
homeland. 

We  Americans  often  overlook  the  fact 
that  we  enjoy  our  freedom  every  day  in 
our  lives;  but  freedom  is  not  merely  a 
hollow -sounding  word.  The  Ukrainians, 
living  under  Soviet  tyranny  today,  know 
what  it  means  to  lose  their  independence, 
yet  their  sturdy  spirit  and  love  for  free- 
dom is  the  only  thing  that  sustains  them. 

We  Americans  salute  the  47th  anni- 
versary of  the  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day. 

Mr.  HELSTCSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
January  22  marked  the  47th  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the  free  and 
independent  Ukrainian  National  Repub- 
lic. Today,  we,  in  this  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  commemorate  an  occa- 
sion significant  to  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  and  equally  significant  to  the 
millions  throughout  the  world  who  are 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  It  is 
fitting  that  we  pay  tribute  not  only  to 
the  anniversary  but  to  the  men  and 
women  of  courage  who  on  January  22, 
1918.  regained  their  liberty  and  national 
independence  following  over  a  century 
of  subjugation. 

The  centuries-old  struggle  for  freedom 
and  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
Ukiainian  nation  constitutes  an  impres- 
sive chapter  in  the  annals  of  human  his- 
tory. This  determined  will  for  national 
freedom  clearly  crystallized  itself  in  the 
old  Ukrainian  Kievan  state  from  the  9th 
to  the  14th  century,  in  the  Ukrainian 
Kozak  state  from  1648  to  1783.  and  more 
recently  in  the  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
pubUc  fr'-m  1017  to  1920.  As  one  of  the 
first    victims    of    Soviet    imperialism, 


Ukraine,  since  the  very  inception  of 
alien  Bolshevik  tyranny,  has  proved  to  be 
the  Achilles  heel  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  destruction  of  its  national  churches, 
the  horrible  manmade  famine  of  1932- 
33,  the  mass  murder  at  Vinnitsia  in 
1937-39,  and  the  vast  purges  and  de- 
portations decreed  by  Moscow  have  failed 
to  exterminate  the  spiritual  and  moral 
resources  for  national  freedom  in 
Ukraine.  The  historic  capital  of  Kiev, 
with  centuries  of  rich  tradition  and  cul- 
ture conserved  in  its  vaults,  still  symbol- 
izes today  the  indestructible  hope  and 
passion  of  a  nation  destined  to  be  sov- 
ereign, free,  and  independent. 

During  the  Second  World  War  millions 
of  Ukrainian  patriots  seized  the  short- 
lived opportunity  of  the  German  inva- 
sion to  realize  once  again  this  hope,  only 
to  be  frustrated  in  their  valiant  efforts 
by  the  scourge  of  another  imperialism. 
But  this  unbending  will  shall  continue 
to  be  strong  and  powei'ful  in  the  epic 
struggle  of  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent 
Army — UFA — against  the  evil  forces  of 
Soviet  imperialism,  and  in  the  resistance 
of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

As  a  nation  of  over  43  million  peo- 
ple— the  largest  non-Russian  nation  be- 
hind the  European  Iron  Curtain — the 
Ukraine  stands  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  natural  allies  in  the  even- 
tual defeat  of  Soviet  imperialism.  Its 
historic  claim  to  national  freedom  and 
independence  cannot  be  ignored.  Its 
place  as  a  sovereign  and  equal  partner 
in  the  mutual  construction  of  the  free 
Europe  of  tomorrow  must  be  assured, 
if  the  foundation  of  permanent  peace 
among  freedom-loving  nations  is  to  be 
invincible. 

We  are  all  fully  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Ukraine  as  an  ally  in  the 
common  struggle  against  Russian  Com- 
munist imperialism.  On  this  47th  an- 
niversary of  the  independence  of  the 
Ukraine,  let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  restoration  of  liberty  and  self-deter- 
mination to  all  who  now  suffer  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  of  Red  tyranny. 

We  must  extend  a  hand  of  friendship 
to  the  Ukrainian  people  and  our  moral 
support  to  their  aspirations.  We  must 
also  join  them  in  prayer  that  their  Just 
cause  will  soon  be  realized. 

Admiration  alone  for  freedom  fighters 
in  the  Ukraine  and  elsewhere  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  will  not  help  these  people 
to  get  rid  of  Russian  domination.  We 
must  do  more  than  that  if  we  still  be- 
lieve in  the  principle  that  all  nations, 
however  great,  however  small,  should  be 
free  and  independent. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
47  years  ago  when  the  stouthearted  and 
brave  people  of  Ukraine  proclaimed  to 
the  world  its  independence  and  estab- 
lished the  Ukrainian  National  Republic. 
Unfortunately,  its  freedom  was  only  of  a 
temporary  nature,  for  in  1920  that  land 
was  overrun  by  the  Red  army  and  was 
forced  to  become  a  satellite  of  the  Rus- 
sians. 

You  may  properly  ask,  why  should  we 
here  in  the  United  States  and  particu- 
larly here  in  the  Congress  mark  this  oc- 
casion? In  reply  I  state  that  we  do  so 
for  three  very  good  reasons: 

First.  Because  we  Americans  who 
treasure    liberty    and    democracy    are 


deeply  touched  by  the  plight  of  42  mil- 
lion  Ukrainians,  the  largest  captive  non- 
Russian  nation  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
of  enslaved  peoples  eveiy where. 

Second.  For  the  reason  that  we  per- 
sonally know  countless  Ukrainians  and 
people  of  Ukrainian  ancestry  who  have 
become  good  loyal  U.S.  citizens  and  who 
have  contributed  so  very  much  to 
America. 

Third.  By  our  taking  ofificial  cogni- 
zance of  a  valiant  beginning  of  a  nation 
which  shook  off  the  sackles  of  its  over- 
lords much  in  the  same  manner  as  our 
Original  Thirteen  Colonies  did  in  1776, 
we  give  notice  to  all  the  world  of  our 
sympathy  and  encouragement  tcf  captive 
nations  eveiTwhere  to  persevere  in  their 
fight  for  independence. 

Before  I  alluded  to  the  fact  that  we  all 
know  those  Ukrainians  who  not  only 
make  the  United  States  their  home  and 
their  new  country  and  have  thereby  en- 
riched our  culture  with  their  special 
aptitudes  and  became  an  important  fac- 
tor in  making^a^merica  the  great  Nation 
it  is,  but  they  are  also  now  numbered 
among  our  valued  American  citizens  of 
whom  we  are  justly  proud  and  happy  to 
have  among  us. 

The  late  John  F.  Kennedy  in  his  book, 
"A  Nation  of  Immigrants,"  which  is  a 
compelling  story  of  America's  origins  and 
development,  quotes  Oscar  Handlin  as 
follows : 

Once  I  thought  to  write  a  history  of  im- 
migrants In  America.  Then  I  discovered  that 
Immigrants  were  American  history. 

In  that  spirit  our  late  President's  great 
book  is  a  history  of  America.  It  is  the 
exciting  story  of  the  42  million  immi- 
grants who  have  come  to  our  shores  since 
our  beginnings  as  a  nation. 

Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  of  Georgetown 
University,  in  his  recent  letter  to  me 
respecting  the  47th  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Ukraine  mentions  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  message, 
in  which  President  Johnson  declared: 

With  the  Soviet  Union  we  seek  peaceful 
understandings  that  can  lessen  the  danger 
to  freedom. 

I  should  now  like  to  quote  another  sen- 
tence in  that  message  of  the  President 
to  the  effect  that  "In  this  period  no  new 
nation  has  become  Communist,  and  the 
unity  of  the  Communist  empire  has  be- 
gun to  crumble."  This  augurs  well  for 
the  future  of  Ukraine  and  all  the  captive 
nations.  By  the  work  of  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America,  Inc., 
hope  for  the  future  freedom  of  that  land 
will  be  kept  alive  in  the  hearts  of  all 
people.  I  trust  that  someday  Ukraine 
will  join  the  community  of  free  and  inde- 
pendent nations  in  the  world. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  join  my  colleagues  to- 
day in  marking  the  47th  anniversary  of 
the  Ukrainian  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence. 

No  people  within  the  Soviet  empire 
have  suffered  more,  suffered  longer,  and 
resisted  harder  tnan  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine.  There  should  be  no  illusion 
about  the  great  difficulty  faced  by  the 
forces  of  freedom  in  that  area.  Unlike 
the  captive  nations  farther  to  the  west, 
Ukrainians  are  more  deeply  involved  in 
the  Soviet  way  of  life,  and  face  greater 
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^^Our  participation  in  this  observance  is 
not  an  empty  gesture.  By  our  action 
the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world  reaffirms  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  and  alerts  people  every- 
where to  the  colonial  aspects  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  45  percent  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 
composed  of  non-Russians. 

There  are  powerful  social,  economic, 
and  political  forces  at  work  in  Eastern 
Europe.  All  are  infected  by  the  germ  of 
freedom  from  the  West— a  germ  which 
appeals  to  the  basic  Western  orientation 
of  most  of  the  captive  nations.  From 
year  to  year,  the  internal  situation  of 
these  captive  nations  has  changed:  at 
times  toward  greater  flexibility,  as  in 
Rumania  and  HungaiT  in  1964,  and  at 
times  in  the  direction  of  reaction,  as  in 
the  atrophied  Poland  of  today.  What 
seems  impossible  today,  may  become  pos- 
sible in  the  future.  Somebody  must  keep 
the  faith,  both  within  and  without  that 
unhappy  area.  ,      „  .        , 

The  culture,  language,  and  religion  of 
the  Ukraine  have  been  maintained  de- 
spite decades  of  difficulties.  History 
teaches  us  that  their  maintenance  will 
form  the  basis  for  national  emergence. 

In  our  observance  today,  we  are  doing 
what  is  morally  right,  as  well  as  what  is 
politically  right.  In  doing  so,  we  serve 
the  cause  of  freedom  everywhere. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
earliest  boyhood  recollections  is  that  of 
the  magic  which  the  mere  mention  of  the 
Ukraine  evoked.  At  no  time  could  my 
wandering  attention  be  more  completely 
recaptured  by  my  no  doubt  despairing 
teacher  than  at  those  times  when  the  na- 
ture and  climate,  the  principle  products, 
and  the  day-to-day  life  of  Ukrainians 
were  under  discussion. 

The  pictures  which  came  before  me 
then  were  of  golden  fields  of  wheat,  of 
pastures  and  barnyards  where  poultry, 
sheep,  hogs,  and  dairy  cattle  led  placid 
existences,  the  bountiful  vineyards  of  the 
Crimea.  I  could  even  see  the  stalwart 
Ukrainian  people  tending  their  crops  and 
their  livestock,  gathering  the  fruits  of 
their  vineyards,  and  earning  their  daily 
bread  from  the  rich  deposits  of  coal, 
iron,  and  other  metals  of  their  land. 

But  even  then  the  pictures  which  took 
me  out  of  the  classroom  and  into  the 
beauty  and  bounty  of  the  Ukraine  could 
only  suggest  a  fraction  of  the  natural 
gifts  bestowed  on  this  land— a  land  which 
by  today's  cold  light  of  reality  can  only 
conjure  up  the  horrible  picture  of  starva- 
tion and  oppression  of  this,  the  second 
largest  nation  under  Soviet  domination. 
The  Golgotha  of  Ukrainians  has  indeed 
been  brought  about  by  the  attempts  of 
the  Kremlin  to  blot  out  the  brave  re- 
sistence  of  the  Ukrainian  people  to  Soviet 
enslavement. 

Into  the  greedy,  power-seeking  hands 
of  the  KremUn  despots  now  pours  the 
wealth  of  the  Ukiaine — the  products  of 
the  vast  forests  of  the  lowlands,  the  crops 
of  the  fertile  black  earth  of  the  land  to 
the  east,  the  vast  production  of  the  min- 
ing and  metallurgical  industries,  the  elec- 
tric power,  and  the  vast  assortment  of 
products  which  come  from  the  extensive 


industrialization  of  the  Ukraine  which 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  energy  and 
ingenuity  of  the  brave  people  of  Ukraine. 
As  we  observe  here  on  January  25  the 
event  of  the  independence  of  Ukrainia. 
we  should  stop  and  consider  the  lesson 
to  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  this  47th 
anniversary    of    the    independence    of 
Ukrainia  did  indeed  take  place  on  Janu- 
ary 22  and  that  we  are  delayed  in  our 
tribute  to  the  freedom-loving  Ukrainian 
people  because  this  great  representative 
body  paused  in  observance  of  the  inaugu- 
ration of  our  President — the  great  occa- 
sion when  our  Chief  Executive  raises  his 
hand  and  commits  himself  to  serve  un- 
der our  Constitution  and  in  accordance 
with  a  Government  established  for  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  of  the  people. 
When  we  consider  the  vast  wealth  and 
power  of  our  great  country  and  the  free- 
dom which  abounds  for  the  people  of 
America,  how  can  we  do  less  than  to 
pledge  ourselves  anew  to  a  leading  role 
alongside  the  freedom-loving  people  of 
Ukrainia  and  the  other  captive  nations 
in  their  determination  to  restore  their 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.    We  should  not  forget  that 
those  Ukraine-Americans  who  left  their 
oppressed  homeland  to  live  among  us 
have  contributed  much  from  their  own 
rich  tradition  and  faith  to  our  deeply 
rooted  principal  of  universal  freedom. 
It  is  of  special  importance  that  we  join 
with  them  in  our  common  heritage  and 
common  future  in  peace  and  liberty. 

We  cannot  say  that  this  observance  of 
that  day  in  1918.  47  years  ago,  when  the 
independence  of  Ukrainia  was  declared, 
is  a  joyous  one — because  now  Ukrainian 
freedom  is  only  a  dream  among  those 
suffering  hvunan  beings  who  live  under 
the  misery  inflicted  by  Soviet  domina- 
tion. But  we  can  make  known  to  the 
world  our  determination  as  freedom-lov- 
ing Americans  of  every  ancestry  to  stand 
with  the  people  of  Ukrainia  and  the 
other  captive  nations  until  the  day  when 
they  are  again  free  from  cruelty  and  op- 
pression. To  this  purpose  we  are  dedi- 
cated, and  until  that  great  day  comes 
we  must  not  diminish  our  support  of  the 
hopes  and  dreams  and  the  fight  and 
struggle  of  these  Soviet-dominated  na- 
tions to  rid  themselves  of  their  oppres- 
sors. 

We  salute  our  friends,  the  Ukrainians, 
in  our  resolve  to  strengthen  their  aspira- 
tions for  freedom  and  independence 
from  foreign  rule  and  pledge  to  them  our 
help. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  January  22  was  Ukrainian  In- 
dependence Day.  In  1917,  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  Russians  subjected  to  the  czarist 
regime  cast  aside  the  heavy  yoke  of  that 
autocratic  government  and  proclaimed 
their  independence.  To  those  peoples, 
the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917  seemed 
to  usher  in  a  new  day;  they  hoped  to  find 
their  freedom  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
czarist  order. 

At  first  their  optimism  seemed  justi- 
fied. By  the  end  of  World  War  I  nearly 
all  ethnic  groups  in  that  sprawling  em- 
pire had  attained,  or  at  least  proclaimed, 
their  national  independence.  The 
Ukrainians  were  the  most  numerous  of 
these  nationality  groups. 


The  Ukraine  had  been  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire  since  mid- 17th  century, 
and  during  that  time  attempts  had  been 
made  to  eradicate  Ukrainian  nationalism 
and  national  ideals.  But  these  cruel 
efforts  were  unsuccessful.  The  liberty- 
loving  Ukrainians  clung  firmly  to  their 
traditional  national  ideals,  and  in  1918 
they  regained  their  independence. 

On  January  22,  1918,  they  proclaimed 
the  birth  of  the  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public and  set  up  their  own  democratic 
form  of  government.  Unfortunately, 
however  the  independent  state  thus 
born  did  not  last  long.  For  only  2  years 
the  Ukrainians  enjoyed  their  freedom, 
then  they  lost  it  to  their  inveterate  foe, 
the  Russian  Communists.  Early  in  the 
1920's  the  country  was  overrim,  for  the 
Ukrainians  could  not  by  themselves  stave 
off  the  superior  force  of  the  Red  army. 
Their  independent  existence  came  to  an 
end.  and  their  country  was  annexed  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

For  over  40  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ukrainians  have  been  captives  under  the 
unrelenting  rule  of  the  Kremlin.  On  the 
47th  anniversary  celebration  of  their  in- 
dependence, it  is  fitting  to  recall  that 
memorable  event.  These  gifted  and  gal- 
lant people,  who  refused  to  be  submerged 
in  Russia's  empire  for  centuries,  today 
with  equal  determination  refuse  to  be 
absorbed  and  amalgamated  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  Even  under  most  trying 
circumstances,  they  have  not  given  up 
their  hope  for  freedom. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the 
right  and  duty  once  again  to  express  our 
sympathy  with  the  Eastern  European 
peoples  under  domination  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Not  least  of  these  are  the  people 
of  the  Ukraine,  whose  47th  anniversary 
of  independence  was  observed  on  this 
January  22  just  past. 

In  the  savage  wars  that  have  drenched 
our  century,  the  Ukrainians  have  suf- 
fered invasion  and  counterinvasion. 
burnings  and  destruction  and  death  not 
surpassed  in  any  place  or  in  any  gen- 
eration. 

In  the  breakup  of  the  czarist  state  dur- 
ing World  War  I.  they  rose  against  east- 
ern domination  and  helped  hurl  out  the 
remnants  of  the  collapsing  czarist  ar- 
mies. Invaded  almost  instantly  by  troops 
of  the  German  Empire,  they  suffered  the 
imposition  of  a  puppet  king— but  not  for 
long  for  they  rose  to  hurl  out  the  puppet. 
Invaded  yet  once  more  by  the  Red  ar- 
mies of  Lenin's  new  state,  they  lost  the 
sovereignty  and  nationhood  they  had 
twice  sought  to  establish  in  those  bitter 

years.  .    , ., 

The  Ukraine,  as  always,  was  a  battle- 
field for  the  contests  of  armies  in  World 
War  n.  The  Nazi  hordes  s^x'ept  in  and 
then  were  driven  back  in  years  of  in- 
credible struggle. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  know  the  Ukrainian  people,  the 
Ukrainian  culture,  that  tens  of  milUons 
still  living  in  their  homeland  maintain  a 
strong  and  burning  desire  for  sovereign- 
ty and  independence.  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  descent  have  labored  for  dec- 
ades to  keep  open  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation, and  they  know  weU  the  feelings 
of  Ukrainians  in  the  land  of  their  birth. 
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Freedom  is  still  an  indivisible  element 
in  man's  affairs.  The  suppression  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  anywhere  on  the  earth 
must  be  a  cause  of  concern  to  those  who 
■believe  in  liberty. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  for  this  House 
to  renew  its  expressions  of  concern  for 
the  future  liberation  of  the  Ukraine  from 
an  alien  domination  imposed  by  a  mon- 
olithic political  state  and  imposed  equal- 
ly, by  troops  and  tanks  and  guns.  A 
captive  people  is  a  captive  people — no 
matter  how  long  enduring  the  tyranny 
imposed  from  ^\athout.  We  must  pay  our 
tribute  to  the  Ukrainians  and  salute 
them  and  express  our  acknowledgement 
of  their  yearnings  for  independence. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Janu- 
ary 22.  1965,  marked  the  47th  anni- 
versary of  Ukrainian  independence.  We 
are  free  to  commemorate  this  date  in 
history,  but.  unfortunately,  the  people 
in  the  Ukraine  do  not  have  this  privilege. 
The  freedom  gained  by  these  brave  peo- 
ple on  January  22,  1918,  was  short- 
lived— only  2  years.  The  Red  army  in- 
vaded the  Ukraine  and  took  over. 

These  people  who  suffered  so  much  to 
win  their  independence  have  been  under 
Soviet  domination  for  more  than  40 
years,  but  they  have  not  given  up  the 
hope  and  will  to  be  a  free  and  independ- 
ent nation.  When  we  reflect  upon  the 
burning  desire  for  freedom  of  these  peo- 
ple, we  cannot  help  but  be  reminded  of 
our  own  desires  and  fight  for  Independ- 
ence. We  were  successful  and  pray  that 
we  will  never  fall  under  the  heel  of 
tyranny  that  has  been  the  misfortune  of 
the  Ukraine. 

The  United  States  has  never  sought  to 
subjugate  a  nation  and  we  continue  to 
espouse  the  firm  belief  that  every  nation 
has  the  right  to  determine  for  itself  the 
form  of  government  it  wishes  and  to 
choose  this  government  in  free  elections. 

In  joining  in  this  commemoration  of 
Ukrainian  independence,  I  hope  that  we 
give  encouragement  to  these  enslaved 
freedom -loving  people  and  that  in  the 
near  future  they  may  be  free  to  cele- 
brate this  day  in  their  nation's  life  as 
we  are  free  to  celebrate  our  own  Fourth 
of  July,  our  Independence  Day. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
January  22,  1965,  marks  the  47th  an- 
niversary of  the  Ukrainian  proclama- 
tion of  independence.  In  1^18,  the  flame 
of  independence  and  democracy  flick- 
ered briefly  in  a  Russia  torn  by  the  rav- 
ages of  World  War  I.  The  Ukrainian 
People's  Republic,  centered  in  Kiev, 
proclaimed  its  independence  from  the 
Moscow  revolutionary  regime,  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviks.  The  new 
Republic  was  recognized  by  several  na- 
tions, including  Soviet  Russia.  However, 
the  Soviet  Union  attacked  the  Ukraine 
and,  after  3^^  years  of  heroic  struggle, 
the  long-cherished  freedom  of  the 
Ukrainians  was  drowned  in  blood. 

The  people  of  the  Ukraine  have 
throughout  history  been  subjected  to 
various  forms  of  alien  domination.  Yet, 
Ukrainian  nationalism  has  survived  all 
forms  of  subjugation  and  today  remains 
a  potent  threat  to  Moscow. 

During  the  four  decades  of  Russian 
Communist  enslavement,  the  Ukrainian 
people  never  accepted  the  Communist 
yoke  imposed  by  Moscow  and  have  con- 


tinued to  wage  an  unequal  struggle  for 
their  freedom  and  national  independ- 
ence. The  Ukrainian  people  have 
demonstrated  their  love  of  freedom  and 
their  opposition  to  alien  slavery  and 
oppression  through  a  series  of  bloody  and 
heroic  uprisings,  active  and  passive  re- 
sistance, and  large-scale  underground 
warfare  against  Communist  Russia 
during  World  War  U. 

Under  the  circumstances.  Ukrainians 
cannot  hope  to  celebrate  their  national 
independence  day  in  their  own  country, 
but  the  hope  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence remains  in  their  hearts  and  souls. 

I  join  with  the  thousands  of  Ukrain- 
ians who  took  refuge  in  our  own  coun- 
try in  expressing  sympathy  on  this  an- 
niversary date.  It  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  the  goals  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence for  the  Ukrainians  will  be  achieved 
soon. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  join  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  and  other 
colleagues  in  marking  the  47th  anniver- 
sary of  Ukrainian  independence.  It  is 
a  privilege  to  pay  tribute  to  the  liberty- 
loving  people  of  the  Ukraine,  and  I  hope 
Americans  everywhere  will  join  in  ob- 
servance of  this  significant  armlversary 
and  pledge  their  support  to  the  enslaved 
people  of  the  Ukraine. 

January  22  not  only  marked  the  anni- 
versary, but  also  provided  us  with  a 
poignant  reminder  that  the  threat  to 
freedom  of  all  peoples  and  independence 
of  nations  is  a  constant  one.  The 
Ukrainian  people  were  among  the  first 
to  suffer  the  fate  that  has  befallen  mil- 
lions of  others.  We  must  not  forget  the 
plight  of  the  people  under  Communist 
rule  or  take  our  own  freedom  for 
granted. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
except  for  a  brief  2-year  period  in  1918- 
20.  unhappy  Ukrainians  have  not  known 
freedom  in  their  fair  and  fertile  home- 
land. Until  the  overthrow  of  the  czarist 
regime  in  Russia  in  1917,  they  were  op- 
pressed by  the  Russian  autocracy.  Then 
on  January  22,  in  1918.  they  proclaimed 
their  national  independence,  established 
their  republic,  and  set  to  work  for  its 
preservation.  Late  in  1920  the  Russians, 
appearing  now  as  Communist  tyrants, 
sent  their  Red  army  into  Ukraine  and 
the  country  was  overrun  and  made  a 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  then,  for  47  years,  Ukrainians 
have  been  suffering  under  the  tyranny  of 
Soviet  dictatorship,  but  they  have  not 
given  up  their  ideals  and  they  still  cher- 
ish their  national  goal — freedom  and 
independence. 

It  is  appropriate  that  many  of  us  have 
reintroduced  resolutions  providing  for 
the  creation  of  a  Special  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations.  A  Captive  Nations 
Committee  would  be  invaluable  in  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  plight  of  the  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  renewing 
our  efforts  to  free  them  from  Soviet  im- 
perialism. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  letter  I 
received  from  the  president  of  the 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  branch  of  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America: 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  freedom  of  the 
Ukrainian  nation  was  a  short-lived  one,  as 


it  fell  under  the  heels  of  Communist  Russian 
imperialism  and  subjugation.  Nonetheless 
the  Ukrainian  people  have  never  lost  their 
aspirations  for  freedom  and  have  been  wag- 
ing both  active  and  passive  campaigns 
against  Communist  oppression. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  salute  the 
Ukrainian  people  and  all  other  captive 
peoples,  reiterating  our  solidarity  with 
the  cause  of  freedom  everywhere. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  47th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Ukrainian  Republic,  we  take  this  op- 
portunity  to  pledge  our  support  to  these 
freedom-repressed  people  who  have 
fought  so  hard  for  their  independence 
yet  saw  it  vanish  before  their  eyes  under 
the  force  of  Soviet  totalitarianism. 

In  the  300  some  years  of  their  modem 
history,  more  than  40  million  Ukrainians 
have  known  only  2  years  of  blessed  free- 
dom in  which  they  enjoyed  the  unde- 
niable right  of  national  political  inde- 
pendence. Though  their  homeland  has 
been  ravaged  by  alien  despots,  the 
Ukrainians  have  kept  alive  their  un- 
quenchable love  for  freedom.  The  Taras 
Shevchenko  monument  erected  last  June 
here  in  Washington  symbolizes  the  de- 
termination and  courage  of  the  entire 
Ukrainian  people;  his  works  and  art 
deem  him  worthy  of  the  title.  "Cham- 
pion of  Liberty." 

The  Ukrainians  have  suffered  misery 
and  hardship.  They  have  been  forced 
to  endure  the  most  humiliating  thrusts 
of  tyranny.  Their  history  has  been  one 
of  futile  struggle  against  the  devouring 
Russian  drive  for  power.  Their  land, 
with  one  of  the  world's  richest  areas  of 
grain,  cannot  be  used  to  the  best  advan- 
tage owing  to  the  notorious  failures  of 
the  Soviet  agricultural  system.  For 
these  failures,  Ukrainians  have  suffered 
considerably. 

We  Americans  enjoy  the  rights  that 
these  people  have  been  forced  to  relin- 
quish; we  are  able  to  exercise  our  free- 
doms without  undue  restraint.  How- 
ever, we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Ukrainians  desire  freedom  just  as  we  did 
when  we  too  were  dominated  by  an  im- 
perial power.  We  sympathize  with  their 
cause  and  extend  to  them  our  hopes  for  a 
better  national  life. 

Captive  Nations  Week,  which  is  ob- 
served in  this  country  in  the  second  week 
of  July,  indicates  the  degree  of  our  con- 
cern for  those  freedom-starved  nations 
now  forced  to  live  under  Soviet  dictator- 
ship. Commemoration  of  this  week 
serves  a  vital  function  to  nations  such  as 
the  Ukraine,  for  it  shows  the  solidarity 
and  the  determination  of  the  American 
people  in  the  cause  of  world  freedom. 
We  do  not  forget  the  relentless  struggle 
of  these  millions  of  patriots  for  liberty 
and  independence. 

Today  the  Ukrainians  cannot  celebrate 
their  national  holiday  for  they  are  pris- 
oners in  their  own  homeland.  But  for 
those  Ukrainians  living  in  the  free  world, 
and  particularly  for  those  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  descent,  we  observe  this  day 
solemnly  as  our  way  of  paying  homage 
to  a  great  people.  With  heartfelt 
wishes,  I  join  the  rest  of  Americans  in 
the  celebration  of  the  national  independ- 
ence day  of  the  Ukrainian  people  and 
may  their  deep  love  of  freedom  someday 
become  a  living  reality. 
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Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
throughout  the  United  States  Americans 
and  Ukrainians  are  celebrating  the  47th 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic.  However, 
regrettably  those  Ukrainians  living  in 
their  homeland  have  no  holiday  in  which 
to  commemorate  the  only  bright  spot  in 
their  history. 

In  the  past  300  years  of  their  history 
the  Ukrainians  have  known  only  2  years 
of  independence,  that  between  1918  and 
1920  Surrounded  by  powerful  neighbors 
greedy  for  their  fertile  lands  of  wheat, 
the  Ukrainians  have  known  what  it  is  to 
struggle,  despite  misery  and  hardship,  for 
freedom.  Their  indomitable  spirit  has 
withstood  tortures  inconceivable  for  us 
to  comprehend,  yet  that  spirit  burns  more 
brightly  now  than  ever  before.  Up  to  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  the  Ukrain- 
ians were  able  to  survive  the  onslaught  of 
the  invading  Asiatic  hordes,  but  then  in 
1654  their  leaders  signed  a  treaty  with 
the  Russian  czar  designed  to  unite  the 
two  countries.  However,  the  standard 
of  treachery  began  to  enter  into  the  rela- 
tions between  the  isolated,  small  Ukraine 
and  the  powerfully  large  Russia;  this 
treaty  in  effect  ended  the  independence 
the  Ukrainians  had  enjoyed  up  to  that 
time.  From  this  date  the  Ukrainians 
were  forced  to  abandon,  their  national 
ideals  of  freedom  and  traditional  beliefs. 
Ukraine  became  a  colony  of  imperialist 
Russia.  However,  the  Russians  were 
unable  to  stamp  out  their  growing  na- 
tionalism, which  has  become  a  powerful 
living  force  especially  among  the  Ukrain- 
ians today. 

Only  in  1918  did  Ukrainian  patriots 
succeed  in  realizing  their  centuries-old 
dream  of  independence.  Yet  fate  was  to 
deal  them  a  crushing  blow  in  1920.  The 
country  was  invaded  and  overrun  by  the 
Red  army,  and  its  new  independence 
was  shattered.  Although  that  freedom 
was  shortlived,  the  proclamation  of 
Ukrainian  independence  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  Republic  came  to  sym- 
bolize the  realization  of  the  deepest  and 
heartfelt  Ukrainian  ideal— freedom. 

The  Ukrainian  people  have  suffered 
more  imder  the  Soviet  tyranny  than  their 
forebears  under  Russia's  autocratic 
czars.  They  have  no  freedom  of  ex- 
pression or  of  movement,  thus  their  lead- 
ers resort  to  underground  tactics  to 
show  their  defiance.  Although  informa- 
tion of  their  activities  and  victories  is 
scanty,  these  leaders  have  kept  the 
Ukrainian  desire  for  independence  burn- 
ing brightly.  Hostile  acts  of  the  Soviet 
dictators  have  been  countered  with  re- 
bellion and  counterattack.  For  example, 
the  Ukrainian  political  leaders,  deported 
in  vast  numbers  to  the  forced  labor 
camps  in  Siberia,  staged  bloody  rebellions 
that  shook  the  Kremlin  -with  its  force  in 
1953,  1954,  1955,  and  again  in  1956. 
When  the  Hungarian  uprising  took  place, 
some  Ukrainian  freedom  fighters  came 
to  their  aid.  Many  gave  their  lives  for 
the  cause  of  freedom  no  matter  how 
little  chance  they  had  to  succeed 
against  Soviet  totalitarianism. 

The  spirit  of  these  courageous  free- 
dom fighters  is  symbolized  in  the  Taras 
Shevchenko  monument  erected  here  in 
Washington  last  June.    This  man  in  his 


poems  and  songs  has  done  more  to  unify 
the  Uki-ainians  together  in  their  common 
aspiration  for  independence  than  any 
other  national  hero.  The  awe-inspiring 
statue  stands  as  daily  witness  to  those 
who  have  put  patriotism  and  freedom 
above  life  and  material  happiness. 

As  a  nation  of  over  40  million  people — 
the  largest  non-Russian  nation  behind 
the  European  Iron  Curtain— Ukraine 
stands  as  a  bulwark  of  strength  and 
courage  against  Soviet  imperialism.  Its 
historic  claim  to  national  freedom  and 
independence  cannot  be  ignored.  Our 
sympathies  go  out  to  these  heroic  people 
and  on  the  47th  anniversary  of  the 
Ukrainian  independence  we  join  with 
freedom-loving  people  throughout  the 
globe  in  the  celebration  of  their  inde- 
pendence day  in  the  fervent  hope  that 
someday  they  will  enjoy  the  right  of  self- 
determination. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
voice  of  this  House  is  being  heard 
throughout  the  world  in  its  commemora- 
tion of  the  47th  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  independence  of  Ukraine 
from  the  bonds  of  Russian  domination. 
The  days  and  hours  of  the  closing 
months  of  World  War  I  that  saw  the  ter- 
ror and  anarchy  of  the  decline  and  dis- 
solution of  empire  also  witnessed  the 
brightness  of  the  hopes  of  many  small 
groups  of  peoples.  They  saw  in  their  own 
hands  the  possibilities  of  self-govern- 
ment, of  the  end  of  dynasties  in  which 
they  had  not  found  a  future. 

The  Ukrainian  people,  living  in  one  of 
the  finest  territories  of  the  world,  were 
among  these  who  worked  hopefully  to 
attain  such  goverrmient.  Today,  their 
proclamation  of  independence  stands  for 
the  aspirations  of  some  45  million 
Ukrainian  people — ^but  they  live  in  sub- 
jugation to  an  empire  more  rigorous 
than  any  the  world  has  ever  known. 

These  words  express  the  feeling  and 
earnest  hope  of  the  American  people  that 
the  Ukrainians,  once  more,  will  find  their 
way  to  freedom  and  to  independence. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  it  is  my  privilege  to  take  part  in 
commemorating  the  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic. 

Forty-seven  years  have  passed  since 
the  people  of  the  Ukraine  proclaimed 
freedom  and  joined  the  community  of 
sovereign  nations.  But  communism 
never  respects  the  sovereignty  of  others, 
and  within  2  short  years  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  this  nation  were 
suppressed.  The  fact  that  Soviet 
tyranny  has  not  destroyed  the  will  of  the 
Ukrainians  to  be  free  is  a  testimonial  to 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  human  beings 
for  liberty. 

Nevertheless,  these  proud  people  re- 
main captives  of  international  com- 
munism. As  long  as  the  regime  remains 
Communist,  the  people  of  the  Ukraine 
remain  prisoners,  for  the  survival  of  the 
Communist  Party  depends  upon  the  Red 
army. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  United 
States  take  every  opportunity  to  expose 
Communist  colonialism  in  every  corner 
of  the  globe.  As  leaders  of  the  free 
world  we  cannot  afford  to  do  less  and 
still  keep  faith  with  our  heritage.  So 
on  this  occasion  let  us  rededicate  ovur- 


selves  to  the  restoration  of  liberty  and 
self-determination  for  all  who  remain 
imprisoned  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo 
Curtains. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
marked  the  47th  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Ukraine  and  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  great  people  of  the 
Ukraine.  The  brave  people  of  the 
Ukraine  need  this  demonstration  of  our 
faith  in  those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
who  wish  to  be  free. 

On  January  22,  1918,  when  these  peo- 
ple proclaimed  their  independence ,  it  was 
the  culmination  of  a  centuries-old 
struggle  by  the  Ukrainian  people  to 
achieve  their  freedom  from  Moscow,  but 
their  victory  was  short  lived.  The  coun-  , 
try  was  quickly  taken  over  by  the  Bolshe- 
vik armies,  and  once  more  Ukraine  be- 
came a  captive  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  in  spite  of  deporta- 
tions, imprisoimaent.  religious  persecu- 
tion, labor  camps,  ruthless  executions, 
and  other  Soviet  repressive  measures,  the 
spirit  of  the  people  has  not  been  broken 
and  the  hope  of  regaining  their  inde- 
pendence continues  to  burn  brightly  in 
their  hearts. 
I  salute  both  the  Ukrainian  people  and 

those  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent 

whose  deep  love  of  freedom  and  deep  ^ 
comjnitment  to  American  ideals  has 
added  so  greatly  to  the  progress  of  our 
great  country.  Therefore,  it  is  not  only 
my  hope  but  also  my  conviction  that  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine,  like  the  people  of 
the  other  nations  who  are  now  slaves  to 
Communist  imperialism,  the  nations  we 
refer  to  as  captive  nations,  will  soon  be 
free  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately  this  proc- 
lamation of  independence  lasted  less 
than  3  years  and  since  1920  40  million 
Ukrainians  have  not  been  able  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  a  free  and  independent 
life  in  their  historic  homeland.  Once 
again  they  are  persecuted  for  clinging 
to  their  national  ideals,  for  dreaming  of 
independence  and  freedom.  But  oppres- 
sion and  persecution  has  united  the 
Ukrainians  against  their  foes  and  held 
them  together. 

Therefore,  on  this  47th  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  the  Ukraine,  let  ua 
solemnly  commemorate  the  continuing 
struggle  for  freedom  of  a  brave  and  noble 
people. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we, 
Americans,  are  beset  by  a  serious  crisis 
in  Vietnam.  With  each  passing  day  the 
crisis  deepens.  American  lives  have 
been  lost.  Americans  have  been  seri- 
ously wounded.  And  yet,  the  Commu- 
nist North  Vietnamese  continue  to  press 
on  toward  their  asserted  military  and 
political  goal  of  conquering  all  of  Viet- 
nam. ^  , 

This  type  of  confrontation  of  power  is 
not  a  new  phenomenon  in  the  history 
of  world  communism.  Indeed,  the  na- 
tion whose  independence  we  commemo- 
rate today,  the  Ukraine,  had  such  a  bat- 
tle for  survival  on  its  hands  45  years  ago. 
Then  as  now,  the  enemy  was  commu- 
nism.' Regrettably,  the  Ukrainians  were 
not  able  to  sustain  the  independence  they 
had  declared,  and  Uke  many  other  for- 
mer non-Russian  peoples  of  the  Russian 
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Empire  who  had  declared  their  inde- 
pendence with  the  collapse  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  Ukrainians  were  conquered  by 
the  Bolsheviks  and  reincorporated  into 
a  new  Russian  empire,  the  Soviet  em- 
pire. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  the  Ukrain- 
ians had  suffered  much  under  the  tyr- 
anny of  communism.  They  had  known 
the  full  weight  of  the  harsh  collectiviza- 
tion program  that  had  brought  catas- 
trophe to  their  land  and  people.  Politi- 
cal, economic,  and  cultural  oppression 
had  become  a  part  of  everyday  Ukrain- 
ian life,  but  by  the  force  of  interior 
strength  they  were  able  to  sustain  theh 
sense  of  national  identity  and  resist 
whenever  possible  the  Moscovite  autoc- 
racy. 

Will  the  Ukrainians,  along  with  other 
Soviet  peoples,  ever  have  the  right  of 
self-determination  ? 

This  only  history  can  tell,  and  for 
those  of  us  in  the  free  world  we  can  only 
hope  and  pray  that  this  right  shall  one 
day  be  theirs  to  exercise. 

On  this  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  In- 
dependence, therefore,  we  take  this  op- 
portunity to  reassert  our  own  faith  in 
democratic  principles,  especially  in  this 
all-inclusive  democratic  principle  of 
self-determination.  On  this  occasion 
we  should  also  take  stock  of  our  com- 
mitment to  resist  Communist  aggres- 
sion throughout  the  world. 

Americans  of  Ukrainian  extraction, 
the  Ukrainian  community  of  Hudson 
County,  N.J.,  met  this  past  Sunday, 
January  24,  1965,  to  celebrate  the  47th 
anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day.  I  was  the  guest  speaker  of  honor, 
and  I  was  happy  to  join  these  coura- 
geous people  in  their  wish  and  will  to 
further  Ukrainians'  right  of  self-deter- 
mination. All  freedom-loving  peoples 
throughout  the  world,  on  this  occasion, 
join  in  this  wish. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  June  27, 1964,  Washington  witnessed 
a  dramatic  series  of  events,  revolving 
about  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Taras 
Shevchenko,  the  great  Ukrainian  poet, 
whose  imm.ortal  words  inspired  lovers  of 
freedom  150  years  ago  and  still  keep  alive 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  country- 
men the  determination  to  continue  with 
singleness  of  purpose  on  the  road  to  free- 
dom until  the  Ukraine  is  free. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  in 
Washington,  the  capital  of  the  free 
world,  36,000  Ukrainians  marched  in 
parade  and  100,000  witnessed  the  unveil- 
ing. A  significant  and  inspiring  symbol 
of  the  determination  of  the  Ukrainian 
American  people  that  their  homeland 
shall  be  free. 

Too  often  have  we  reminded  ourselves 
of  the  glorious  past  of  the  Ukraine:  its 
culture,  centered  around  the  University 
of  Kiev;  the  richness  of  its  soil  which 
provided  a  mammoth  sugar  bowl  and 
breadbasket  for  the  commerce  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  Too  often  have  we  recounted 
regretfully  its  conquest  first  by  Genghis 
Khan,  and  later  by  Peter  the  Great;  its 
invasion  and  division  by  Poland  and  Aus- 
tria. We  have  rejoiced  with  the  Ukrain- 
ians over  their  brief  period  of  freedom 
following  World  War  I,  a  period  during 
which  the  Ukraine  was  a  democratic 
Republic. 


Again  today  we  have  told  the  story  of 
4  years  of  bloody  struggles  with  the 
Bolsheviks  which  terminated  in  Com- 
munist rule.  We  have  recounted  the 
purges,  deportations,  and  genocide  by 
which  the  Russians  decimated  the 
Ukrainian  intelligensia  and  leadership. 
But  ahead  we  see  the  breaking  of  a  new 
day  of  freedom. 

Last  June  in  the  capital  of  the  free 
world,  people  of  Ukrainian  blood  proved 
to  the  world  that  their  determination  to 
be  free  is  indomitable. 

Today  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  nation  whose  determination  to 
be  an  independent,  democratic  republic 
must  be  realized. 

I  am  proud,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  the 
district  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  are 
many  fine  men  and  women  of  Ukrainian 
blood.  Expectantly,  confidently  with 
them,  all  Americans  of  all  lines  of  de- 
scent await  the  happy  day  when  the 
Ukraine  has  broken  the  cruel  chains  of 
its  bondage. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let 
me  commend  the  distinguished  and  able 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood]  for  reserving  this  special  hour  in 
the  House.  Naturally.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  these  appro- 
priate exercises  to  mark  the  47th  an- 
niversary of  the  independence  of  the 
Ukraine. 

Members  of  this  House  are  well  aware 
of  the  very  significant  history  of  this 
great  nation  and  the  long  bitter  struggle 
of  its  loyal,  faithful  people  against  op- 
pression. It  is  most  appropriate  for  us 
in  the  House  to  intensify  our  efforts  for 
the  cause  of  freedom  for  the  millions  of 
honest,  God-fearing,  religious-minded, 
democratically  oriented  peoples  who  are 
enslaved  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

There  can  be  no  lasting  peace  so  long 
as  Red  imperialism  continues  to  hold  men 
in  bondage  in  denial  of  their  God-given 
rights.  If  we  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  continue  our  efforts  for  peace  and 
freedom,  the  day  will  come  when  the 
Ukraine  and  all  other  subject  nations 
may  rejoice  in  the  blessings  of  freedom 
and  governments  of  their  own  choice. 

I  am  proud  to  congratulate  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  and  their  loyal  descend- 
ants and  relatives  in  this  country  upon 
the  47th  birthday  of  their  great  nation. 
The  Ukrainians,  though  under  the 
yoke  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  have 
demonstrated  in  the  past  that  they  will 
never  give  up  their  aspirations  and  strug- 
gles to  be  free  men  and  women. 

It  is  also  fitting  that  the  House  today 
be  reminded  of  Congressman  Flood's  res- 
olution to  establish  a  Special  Committee 
on  the  Captive  Nations,  with  which  I  am 
proud  to  be  associated  as  cosponsor. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  commit- 
tee of  this  kind  could  render  great  serv- 
ice, particularly  to  those  oppressed  peo- 
ples behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  I  hope 
that  the  House  will  authorize  such  a  com- 
mittee so  that  the  cause  of  personal  lib- 
erty, democracy,  and  freedom  can  make 
itself  heard  more  effectively. 

These  are  troubled  times  in  the  dis- 
ordered affairs  of  mankind  and  it  is  well 
that  we  pause  today  to  commemorate 
the  greaf  contributions  and  sacrifices  of 


the  Ukrainian  people  on  the  47th  anni- 
versary of  the  independence  of  the 
Ukiaine. 

Let  us  also  make  it  known  on  this  day 
of  Ukrainian  independence  that  the 
American  Congress,  reflecting  the  wishes 
and  sentiments  of  the  American  people 
reaffirms  principles  of  liberty,  justice' 
freedom,  human  honor,  and  decency. 

Long  live  free  Ukraine  and  may  that 
great  land  and  inspired  people  soon  re- 
gain in  fullest  measure  the  great  liber- 
ties they  cherish. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Ukrainian  people  in  modern 
times  is  the  story  of  a  gifted,  gallant,  and 
industrious  people  ceaselessly  struggling 
for  their  freedom  and  independence. 
These  hard  working  and  tenacious  folk 
of  the  fertile  steppe  land  tilled  their 
bountiful  soil  for  centuries  for  the  well- 
being  of  all  peoples  in  the  whole  of  East- 
ern Europe.  Irrespective  of  the  regimes 
under  which  they  suffered  for  centuries, 
they  continued  to  perform  their  produc- 
tive work  and  always  hoped  for  better 
days.  For  more  than  three  centuries, 
since  the  mid- 17th  century,  they  lived 
under  the  oppressive  regime  of  Russia's 
czars.  Since  1654,  the  Ukrainians  have 
not  been  allowed,  except  for  the  brief 
2-year  period  of  1918-20,  to  enjoy  even 
the  semblance  of  a  free  and  independent 
life  in  their  homeland.  There  they  have 
endured  hardships,  privations,  imprison- 
ments, and  death.  They  have  been 
persecuted  and  oppressed  relentlessly  for 
clinging  to  their  national  Ideals,  for 
cherishing  their  independence  and 
freedom. 

But  these  oppressions  and  persecutions 
have  at  least  had  the  salutary  effect  of 
uniting  the  Ukrainian  people  against 
their  foes.  Toward  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War,  when  the  czarist  regime  in 
Russia  was  overthrown,  the  Ukrainians 
proclaimed  their  independence  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  1918,  and  established  the  Ukrain- 
ian Republic. 

Unfortunately,  the  Ukrainian  Republic 
at  the  time  of  its  birth  was  surrounded 
by  powerful  and  ruthless  foes,  all  eager 
and  anxious  to  pounce  upon  the  new- 
born state  and  destroy  it.  Early  in  1920, 
this  Republic  was  attacked  by  Commu- 
nist forces  of  Bolshevik  Russia.  Soon 
the  country  was  overrun  by  the  Red 
Army.  All  effective  opposition  was 
crushed  under  the  hammerblows  of  Rus- 
sian might,  and  the  Ukrainian  independ- 
ence came  to  an  end.  By  the  fall  of  that 
year  the  country  was  annexed  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  since  then  it  has  been 
submerged  in  the  sprawling  Soviet  em- 
pire. Thus  for  more  than  44  years 
Ukrainians  have  been  suffering  under 
Soviet  totalitarian  dictatorship.  These 
44  million,  constituting  the  second  largest 
ethnic  group  in  the  Soviet  Union,  have 
suffered  more  and  have  sacrificed  more, 
both  in  the  nimiber  of  victims  and  in 
material  wealth,  than  any  other  minority 
group  in  the  Soviet  Union.  They  have 
borne  the  heavy  yoke  of  the  Kremlin 
longer  than  all  other  groups,  and  have 
suffered  longer  under  It. 

Today  the  once  prosperous  and  pro- 
ductive Ukraine  is  a  land  of  unfortunate 
and  tmhappy  millions  where  they  all  are 
held  down  and  ruthlessly  oppressed  by 
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the  agents  of  the  Kremlin.  The  whole 
country  is  practically  sealed  off  from 
free  societies;  thus  they  have  very  little 
contact  with  peoples  of  the  non-Commu- 
nist world.  They  have  been  robbed  of 
all  their  worldly  possessions  under  the 
Communist  collective  system.  And  their 
only  inherited  and  cherished  possession 
is  their  spirit  of  freedom,  their  hope  for 
eventual  national  independence.  Heart- 
less minions  of  the  Kremlin  have  even 
tried  to  deprive  the  Ukrainians  of  their 
spirit  of  freedom,  but  fortunately  they 
have  not  succeeded  in  this  task.  Today 
even  under  the  most  relentless  of  totali- 
tarian tyrannies  liberty-loving  Ukrain- 
ians cling  ever  tenaciously  to  their  na- 
tional ideals,  still  preserving  their  fer- 
vent love  of  freedom. 

Both  at  home  and  abroad  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  have  been  noted  for  their 
industry  and  ingenuity.  They  have  nev- 
er shunned  hard,  menial  work.  In  this 
respect  their  tough  and  rugged  physique 
and  tenacious  nature  have  served  them 
well.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  loyal, 
patriotic,  and  hardworking  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  origin  have  given  their  very 
best  for  the  good  of  their  adopted  coun- 
try. In  many  industrial  areas  they  con- 
stitute the  core  of  sturdy  and  hardwork- 
ing laborers  who  perform  difiQcult  and 
onerous  tasks  with  determination  and 
distinction.  We  are  indeed  proud  to 
have  them  as  worthy  citizens  of  this  great 
Republic,  and  today  I  joyfully  join  them 
in  the  obseiTance  of  the  47th  anniversary 
of  Ukrainian  Independence  Day. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fair 
and  fertile  Ukraine,  with  its  230,000 
square  miles,  is  the  largest  country  in 
Eastern  Europe,  and  some  44  million 
Ukrainians  constitute  the  most  numer- 
ous ethnic  group  in  the  area.  Through- 
out their  long  and  turbulent  history  they 
had  to  struggle  hard  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  freedom  and  independence. 
They  had  been  more  or  less  successful 
in  doing  this  until  early  modern  times, 
but  they  have  not  been  able  to  with- 
stand the  onrushing  tide  of  Russian  ag- 
gression since  the  mid-17th  century. 

Begirming  in  1654.  the  Ukraine  was 
subftierged  in  the  continental  empire  of 
the  Russian  czars.  From  then  until 
1918,  for  more  than  250  years,  the  Rus- 
sians did  their  worst  to  suppress  and 
eradicate  Ukrainian  national  feeling  and 
all  its  attendant  traits,  such  as  their 
desire  for  freedom,  their  boundless  love 
for  their  homeland,  their  undying  yearn- 
ing for  political  independence,  and  their 
readiness  to  sacrifice  all  for  the  attain- 
ment of  their  national  goal.  All  the  ef- 
forts of  callous  Russian  authorities  were 
of  no  avail,  and  the  Ukrainians  clung 
firmly  to  their  ideals.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  First  World  War.  Ukrainian  lead- 
ers seized  upon  the  occasion  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  czarist  autocracy  and  pro- 
claimed their  national  independence. 
This  was  done  on  January  22.  1918,  and 
thus  was  born  the  Ukrainian  Republic. 

Unfortunately  the  new-born  Repub- 
lic, frail  and  fragile,  was  under  several 
handicaps.  Her  friends  could  not  help 
her.  The  war-torn  country  was  in  ruins, 
and  most  of  its  inhabitants  were  up- 
rooted from  their  homes.  These  were 
serious  problems  with  which  the  Gov- 


ernment was  confronted,  but  even  more 
serious  was  Communist  Russia's  threat. 
Before  the  Ukrainian  Government  had 
the  chance  to  bring  some  order  out  of 
the  existing  chaos,  the  country  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Red  army,  and  overrun 
by  early  1920.  Thus  ended  the  independ- 
ent Ukrainian  Republic,  and  soon  the 
country  was  incorporated  into  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Since  then  Ukrainians  have  not  known 
freedom  in  their  homeland.  They  have 
suffered  more  under  the  Soviet  tyranny 
than  did  their  forefathers  under  the 
autocratic  czars.  We  know  that  under 
the  Communist  dictatorship  the  Ukrain- 
ians are  not  allowed  to  celebrate  their 
independence  day  at  home.  That  priv- 
ilege is  denied  them  by  their  overlords. 
But  Ukrainians  of  the  free  world,  as  well 
as  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ukrainian- 
Americans  in  this  great  Republic,  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  that  event  as 
the  symbol  of  the  Ukrairuan  free  and 
independent  spirit.  I  am  indeed  glad 
to  join  them  in  the  celebration  of  the 
47th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence Day. 

Mr,  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
47th  anniversary  celebration  of  Ukrain- 
ian Independence  Day  is  a  most  fitting 
occasion  for  the  reaffirmation  of  our  ded- 
ication to  the  eventual  liberation  and 
freedom  of  all  the  enslaved  nations  un- 
der Communist  totalitarian  tyranny. 
Today  the  leaders  and  peoples  of  the  free 
world  have  many  onerous  responsibili- 
ties. But  all  conscientious,  thinking,  and 
well-meaning  human  beings  who  are 
privileged  to  enjoy  freedom  as  their 
birthright  feel  that  they  have  a  moral 
obligation  to  work  for  the  freedom  of 
many  millions  still  held  in  chains.  Nor 
are  the  governments  of  free  peoples  less 
conscious  of  this  moral  obligation,  this 
solemn  duty,  toward  human  suffering, 
than  the  peoples  they  represent.  All 
these  governments,  and  especially  the 
Government  of  this  great  Republic,  are 
painfully  aware  of  this  obligation.  And 
they  are  seriously  concerned  with  the 
fate  Of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

The  Ukrainian  Republic  was  born  on 
January  22,  1918,  when  there  was  a  fair 
chance  for  its  survival.  Oppressive  forces 
which  had  held  the  Ukrainians  down 
for  centuries  were  shattered,  and  thus 
they  felt  that  their  inveterate  foes  were 
no  more.  But  in  this  they  were  sadly 
misled,  for  soon  in  place  of  old  foes  ap- 
peared new  ones.  Among  these  the  dead- 
liest was  the  then-rising  Communists. 
It  was  the  Red  army  of  Communist  Rus- 
sia which  finally  put  an  end  to  the  in- 
dependent Ukrainian  Republic  and  made 
the  country  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1920. 

Since  then  millions  of  Ukrainians  have 
been  suffering  under  the  unrelenting  rule 
of  the  Kremlin.  They  have  been  robbed 
of  their  wordly  possessions  and  they  are 
deprived  of  all  forms  of  freedom.  They 
have  been  practically  and  quite  effec- 
tively sealed  off  from  the  non-Commu- 
nist world,  and  are  driven  by  their  Com- 
munist taskmasters.  But  in  the  midst 
of  misfortune  and  misery  these  coura- 
geous patriots  have  not  given  up  their 
hope  for  freedom,  have  not  abandoned 
their  national  goal:  the  attainment  of 


their  national  independence.  On  the 
47th  anniversary  of  their  independence 
day,  I  wish  all  of  them  fortitude  and 
power  in  their  struggle  against  Com- 
munist totalitarian  tyranny  in  their 
homeland. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  in  this  observation  of  the  Inde- 
pendence Day  of  the  Ukraine,  and  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  brave  people  of 
the  Ukrainian  nation  will  once  again  en- 
joy liberty  and  freedom  before  many 
more  years  have  passed. 

It  has  long  been  my  belief  that  we 
could  find  no  better  way  to  express  oiir 
sympathy  with  the  people  of  the  captive 
nations  than  to  have  an  official  observ- 
ance of  each  of  the  independence  days 
so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  patriots  who 
now  labor  under  the  heavy  yoke  of  Com- 
munist imperialism.  To  this  end  I  have 
sponsored  in  each  of  the  last  three  Con- 
gresses a  resolution  to  establish  such  a 
practice,  and  I  ask  leave  to  include  with 
my  remarks  the  text  of  that  resolution, 
as  follows: 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
dedicated  to  the  restoration  of  liberty  and 
self-determination  for  eight  hundred  million 
people  enslaved  by  Communist  imperialism; 
and 

Whereas  there  exists  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  Americans  a  deep  sympathy  and 
understanding  for  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  the  captive  peoples;   and 

Whereas  it  Is  appropriate  for  Americans  to 
keep  alive  the  traditions  of  liberty  symbolized 
by  the  historic  national  holidays  of  the  cap- 
tive nations:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  CJongress  of  the  United  States  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  proclaim  the 
follovping  historic  dates  as  days  of  observance 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  their 
spiritual  union  with  the  victims  of  Commu- 
nist imperialism  and  colonialism:  January 
22  as  Ukrainian  Day;  February  16  as  Lithu- 
anian Day;  February  24  as  Estonian  Day; 
March  3  as  Bulgarian  Day;  March  14  as 
Slovakian  Day;  March  15  as  Hungarian  Day; 
March  25  as  White  Ruthenian  Day;  May  3 
as  Polish  Day:  May  10  as  Rumanian  Day; 
May  26  as  Georgian  Day;  May  28  as  Armenian 
and  Azerbaijan  Day;  June  17  as  East  German 
Day;  August  15  as  Korean  Day;  October  10  as 
Chinese  Day;  October  26  as  Vietnamese  Day; 
October  28  as  Czech  Day;  November  18  as 
Latvian  Day;  November  28  as  Albanian  Day; 
December  13  as  Turkestan  Day. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  today  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  brave  people  of  the  Ukraine. 
It  saddens  me  that  this  47th  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  the  Ukraine  finds 
its  43  million  people  still  enslaved  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  I  hope  that  all 
Americans  everywhere  will  join  in  the 
observance  of  this  significant  anniversary 
and  pledge  support  to  the  aspirations  of 
these  enslaved  people. 

The  modern  history  of  many  east 
European  countries  presents  a  long  series 
of  miseries  and  misfortunes,  with  occa- 
sional happy,  but  all  too  brief,  interludes. 
This  is  the  general  pattern  of  their  his- 
tory, and  it  is  particularly  true  of  the 
Ukrainian  people.  Since  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century,  except  for  a  very  brief 
period  of  1918-20.  the  Ukrainians  have 
known  no  freedom  in  their  homeland. 
But    during    that    2-year    period,    fate 
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seemed  kind  to  them.  On  January  22, 
1918,  they  proclaimed  their  national  in- 
dependence, established  their  own  demo- 
cratic Republic,  and  worked  feverishly 
for  the  preservation  of  their  richly  de- 
served and  newly  won  freedom.  But 
this  dreamlike  existence  was  not  to  last 
long;  before  the  end  of  1920  the  Red 
army  cruelly  robbed  them  of  their  free- 
dom. Their  country  became  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  once  more  they  were 
enslaved  by  Russians,  this  time  by  Com- 
munist Russia. 

The  history  of  the  domination  of  the 
Ukraine  by  the  U.S.S.R.  has  merely  been 
a  repetition  of  the  exploitation  of  the 
Ukraine  by  the  czarlst  regime.  It  has 
been  one  of  economic  exploitation  of  re- 
sources and  the  labor  of  the  Ukraine  for 
the  benefit  of  Russia.  Many  thousands 
of  Ukrainians  were  deported  to  the  deso- 
late wastelands  of  Siberia. 

For  more  than  44  years  some  43  mil- 
lion sturdy  and  stouthearted  Ukrain- 
ians have  been  suffering  under  the  heavy 
yoke  of  Communist  tyranny.  Their 
homeland  is  the  mere  western  extension 
of  the  Soviet  empire,  where  they  are 
restive  prisoners.  As  such  they  are  help- 
less in  the  shaping  and  making  of  their 
own  destiny,  but  fortunately  they  will 
feel  they  are  the  masters  of  their  souls. 
We  in  the  West  must  give  them  encour- 
agement and  intensify  our  efforts  by 
deed  and  word  to  bring  some  hopeful 
feeling  to  the  distressed  people  of  the 
Ukraine  who  look  forward  to  the  joys 
of  freedom  so  long  denied  them.  Many 
Ukrainians  migrated  to  the  United 
States.  They  have  made  great  contribu- 
tions to  our  country's  strength,  our  in- 
telligence, our  culture,  and  progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  urge  the  Congress  to  approve  the 
resolution  to  establish  a  Special  Commit- 
tee on  the  Captive  Nations.  I  am  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  this  resolution,  and 
its  approval  would  reinforce  and 
strengthen  the  will  and  aspirations  of 
over  43  million  Ukrainians.  It  would  re- 
assure them  of  our  determination  not  to 
forget  them  in  their  desire  to  once  again 
become  independent. 

On  this  47th  anniversary  of  their  in- 
dependence day,  I  wish  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  forbearance  and  fortitude  in 
their  struggle  for  freedom. 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
niversary of  Ukrainian  independence  is 
observed  each  year  on  January  22.  It 
was  on  that  day  in  1918  when  the 
Ukrainian  constituent  assembly  met  and 
Issued  a  proclamation  reestablishing  the 
Ukraine  as  an  independent  Republic 
after  several  centuries  of  Russian  domi- 
nation. 

That  Republic  lasted  only  3  years  and 
by  1921  the  Ukraine  was  again  overrun 
by  the  Russian  Communists.  After  a 
brief  period  of  freedom  the  Ukrainian 
people  again  became  a  subjugated  na- 
tion. The  45  million  people  of  the 
Ukraine  thus  were  among  the  first  vic- 
tims of  Communist  imperialism. 

Throughout  all  these  long  years  the 
indomitable  desire  of  this  brave  but  suf- 
fering people  for  freedom  has  not  been 
extinguished.  Their  cause  is  a  righteous 
one.  The  American  people  have  always 
looked  with  a  great  deal  of  sympathy 


upon  the  plight  of  the  Ukrainian  people 
and  their  struggle  for  freedom,  and  we 
have  given  them  our  support  and  en- 
couragement to  the  fulled  extent  possi- 
ble. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of 
their  independence,  I  join  with  many 
other  Americans  in  saluting  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  and  expressing  our  hope  that 
their  cherished  dream  to  see  their  coun- 
try free  will  be  fulfilled  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. There  are  numerous  examples  in 
history  where  enslaved  and  subjugated 
nations  became  free  after  many  years  of 
seemingly  hopeless  waiting.  I  trust  the 
Ukrainian  people  will  some  day  soon 
taste  the  joy  of  such  victory. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  in  marking  the  47th  anni- 
versary of  Ukrainian  independence  we 
mark  also  the  passing  of  another  year 
of  Soviet  enslavement  of  the  Ukrainian 
people. 

An  easing  of  tensions  between  East 
and  West  has  not  produced  a  meaningful 
easing  of  the  oppression  and  tyranny  of 
their  Communist  masters. 

It  is  well  to  mark  this  occasion  and 
remind  ourselves  that  the  battles  for 
freedom  in  Eastern  Europe  are  far  from 
won.  The  Ukrainian  people  fight  on. 
We  must  never  let  them  think  that  they 
fight  alone. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
commemorate  here  today  the  47th  an- 
niversary of  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day,  we  do  so  in  the  conviction  that  free 
men  have  an  important  stake  in  the 
freedom  of  peoples  everjrwhere. 

Observances  such  as  the  one  in  which 
we  are  participating  today  are  evidence 
that  Members  of  the  House  take  this  re- 
sponsibility seriously.  Our  words  and 
actions  in  the  greatest  representative 
assembly  in  the  free  world  can  bring 
renewed  hope,  stronger  faith,  and  a  deep- 
er sense  of  what  unites  freedom-loving 
peoples  to  those  who  suffer  oppression 
and  deprivation  in  nations  ruled  by  the 
enemies  of  freedom. 

The  people  of  Ukraine  have  a  special 
claim  to  our  understanding  and  support. 
Well  over  a  million  Americans  of  Ukrain- 
ian descent  have  brought  to  this  country 
their  love  of  freedom,  their  individual 
self-reliance,  their  deep  spiritual  values, 
and  the  riches  of  a  distinctive  culture. 
Since  I  am  fortunate  in  representing  a 
congressional  district  with  a  sizable 
population  of  people  from  Ukraine,  I 
have  known  at  first  hand  the  extent  and 
importance  of  their  contributions  and 
especially  of  their  unfailing  dedication 
to  the  goals  of  personal  liberty  and  na- 
tional independence  for  those  who  re- 
main in  the  homeland. 

The  history  of  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom in  Ukraine  is  a  long  and  honorable 
one.  The  brutality  of  the  Russian  czars 
could  not  kill  the  people's  determination 
to  be  free.  Nor  has  the  tyranny  of  So- 
viet commissars  stifled  the  yearning  for 
the  rights  of  self-government.  No  peo- 
ple has  suffered  more  for  freedom.  And 
despite  the  generations  of  persecution 
and  oppression,  the  spirit  of  freedom 
burns  as  intensively  as  ever  in  the  hearts 
of  these  brave  people. 

Just  a  few  months  ago,  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  Jime  of  last  year,  a  statue  was  un- 
veiled in  a  small  park  la  northwest  Wash- 
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ington  representing  Taras  Shevchenko 
the  great  poet  and  patriot  of  Ukraine 
and  the  eloquent  voice  of  Ukrainian  free- 
dom, past  and  future.  The  park  is  a 
small  one,  but  it  is  significant  both  for 
what  Shevchenko  has  come  to  mean 
throughout  the  world  as  a  symbol  of  re- 
sistance to  those  who  oppress  mankind 
and — since  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  authorized  the  use  of  the  land  for 
this  purpose — as  testimony  of  our  own 
determination  to  speak  up  for  freedom, 
to  oppose  dictatorship,  to  share  the  bur- 
den of  those  who  suffer  for  liberty. 

We  are  expressing  this  same  determi- 
nation and  sense  of  kinship  today,  Mr. 
Speaker.  And,  in  the  same  spirit,  I  urge 
our  colleagues  to  renew  and  broaden 
their  support  of  the  pending  resolution 
to  establish  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations.  Here  would  be  an 
especially  meaningful  way  in  which  to 
translate  the  ideals  we  uphold  into  ac- 
tion that  can  bring  those  ideals  closer 
to  reality. 

We  owe  at  least  this  much,  not  only 
to  the  Ukrainian  people  themselves,  not 
only  to  their  families  in  the  United 
States,  but  also  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
belief  in  man's  right  to  live  freely. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  47  years 
ago  peoples  subjected  to  Russian  autoc- 
racy cast  off  the  heavy  yoke  of  that  op- 
pressive regime  and  proclaimed  their  in- 
^  dependence.  To  tens  of  millions  the 
Russian  revolution  of  1917  seemed  to 
usher  in  a  new  day;  they  all  then  sought 
and  hoped  to  find  their  freedom  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  czarist  regime.  At  first 
their  most  sanguine  expectations  seemed 
justified,  and  by  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War  nearly  all  ethnic  groups  in 
the  continental  empire  had  attained,  or 
were  about  to  attain,  their  national  in- 
dependence. The  Ukrainians,  as,  the 
most  niunerous  and  also  as  the  mosvim- 
portant  of  these  nationality  groups.  Had 
done  this. 

Since  mid-17th  century  Ukraine  had 
been  part  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and 
during  all  that  time  the  Russians  had 
tried  to  Russianize  them  by  eradicating 
Ukrainian  nationalism  and  national 
Ideals,  but  their  attempts  were  not  suc- 
cessful. Liberty-loving  and  stout- 
hearted Ukrainians  clung  firmly  to  their 
traditional  national  ideals,  and  in  1918 
they  had  their  reward  in  freedom  and 
independence.  On  January  22  of  that 
year  they  proclaimed  the  Ukrainian  Re- 
public, set  up  their  own  democratic  gov- 
ernment and  began  to  rebuild  their  war- 
ravaged  country.  Unfortunately,  the  in- 
dependent state  thus  created  did  not  last 
Idng.  Ukrainians  enjoyed  their  hard- 
earned  independence  for  only  2  years; 
they  then  lost  it  to  their  inveterate  foe, 
the  Russian  Communists.  Early  in  the 
1920's  the  country  was  attacked  by  the 
Red  army;  Ukrainians  could  not  by 
themselves  stave  off  this  deadly  threat. 
Soon  the  country  was  overrun,  and  their 
independent  existence  came  to  an  end. 
Before  long  Ukraine  was  aimexed  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Since  then,  for  more  than 
44  years,  some  44  million  Ukrainians 
have  been  captives  of  the  Kremlin's 
Communist  totalitarianism. 

On  the  47th  anniversary  of  their  In- 
dependence day  it  is  appropriate  that 
we  Join  them  In  its  observance.    We  do 
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this  gladly  in  the  fond  hope  of  seeing 
them  regain  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence once  more  and  live  in  peace 
in  their  historic  homeland,  in  their  fair 
and  fertile  Ukraine.  ,       ,       ,, 

Mr  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  peoples  struggle  to  attain 
their  national  goals,  their  freedom  and 
independence,  and  after  attaining  these 
goals  they  do  their  utmost  to  retain 
them!  In  this  task  some  have  succeeded 
well,  while  others  have  not  been  so  for- 
tunate, and  through  some  freakish  turn 
and  twist  in  international  affairs  over 
which  they  had  no  control,  have  wit- 
nessed their  own  tragic  failure  in  this 
supreme  task.  The  Ukrainians  have 
been  among  these  unfortunate  people. 
By  the  inexorable  forces  of  nature  their 
fair  land  has  been  surrounded  by  power- 
ful and  aggressive  neighbors,  and  these 
have  shown  no  mercy  in  their  dealings 
with  the  Ukrainians.  Among  the  cruel- 
est  of  these  neighbors  have  been,  and 
still  are,  the  Russians.  In  the  past,  be- 
fore World  War  I,  they  had  held  the 
Ukrainian  people  in  bondage  under  their 
czarist  autocracy.  When  that  autocracy 
was  shattered  in  1917,  Ukrainians  assert- 
ed their  freedom  and  proclaimed  their 
independence  on  January  22, 1918. 

That  historic  event  seemed  for  a  time 
to  have  turned  a  new  page  in  Ukrainian 
history,  but  within  2  years,  before  the 
Ukrainian  people  barely  had  time  to  taste 
the  sweetness  and  joy  of  their  freedom, 
they  were  robbed  of  their  richly  de- 
served prize  by  the  Red  army  of  Com- 
munist Russia.  That  was  in  1920.  and 
during  the  last  44  years  these  ceaseless 
fighters  for  their  freedom  have  known  no 
freedom  in  their  historic  homeland. 
They  have  been  held  down  under  the  un- 
relenting rule  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Kremlin.  During  all  these  years  they 
have  struggled  hard  to  free  themselves 
from  the  Kremlin's  tyranny,  but  they 
have  not  been  successful.  On  the  47th 
anniversay  of  their  independence  day 
we  wish  them  success  in  future  years. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many, 
this  past  Friday,  January  22  had  no 
special  significance,  yet  for  Ukrainians 
and  people  of  Ukrainian  descent 
throughout  the  world  this  day  was  one 
of  solemnity  and  reverence.  Forty- 
seven  years  ago  the  Ukraine  proclaimed 
independence  and  established  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic,  amidst 
greedy  powerful  neighbors.  This  day 
marked  the  end  of  almost  300  years  of 
foreign  domination  and  oppression. 
However,  the  realization  of  their  long- 
nourished  dream  for  freedom  was 
doomed  to  perish  before  2  years  were 
finished. 

Soviet  imperialists  eagerly  eyed  this 
rich  and  fertile  land  and  the  skilled  and 
vigorous  people  of  its  soil.  Hardly  had 
the  Ukrainians  had  a  chance  to  enjoy 
their  independence  than  the  Red  army 
attacked  the  country  and  crushed  all 
Ukrainian  opposition.  The  Ukraine 
thus  became  a  mere  satellite  of  Soviet 
Russia,  and  within  a  few  years  was  forci- 
bly incorporated  into  the  U.S.S.R. 

Now  the  Kremlin  boasts  that  the 
Ukraine  is  free  and  independent  in  the 
attempt  of  the  new  Russian  ruling  class 
to  discredit  the  growing  charges  in  the 


free  world  that  the  Ukrainian  nation  is 
a  captive  people  of  Soviet  imperialism. 
But  we  in  the  West  are  acutely  aware  of 
the  Communist  calculated  transforma- 
tion of  the  words  "freedom"  and  "na- 
tional independence."  For  them,  the 
definition  of  Ukrainian  independence  is 
"national  in  form  and  Socialist  in  sub- 
stance," which  simply  means  that  the 
Ukraine  is  allegedly  "free"  to  develop 
within  the  structure  of  Ukrainian  na- 
tional values  but  only  according  to  the 
"substance"  or  ideology  of  communism. 
Here  is  a  serious  contradiction  of  terms, 
for  in  reality  freedom  for  the  Ukrainians 
means  that  they  are  free  only  to  obey 
Moscow's  dictates,  not  to  assert  their  own 
will.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  failed  to  destroy  the 
Ukrainian  spirit  of  freedom  and  self- 
determination. 

We,  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world, 
must  never  discourage  the  aspirations  of 
captive  nations.  We  must  never  allow 
the  cause  of  freedom  to  suffer  from  any 
failure  on  our  part.  Indeed,  we  act  in  the 
highest  American  tradition  when  we 
raise  our  voices  in  behalf  of  those  who 
aspire  to  be  free  and  who  wish  to  live  a 
life  of  dignity  and  peace. 

Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  have 
made  great  and  lasting  contributions  to 
the  success  of  our  political  and  economic 
system.  They  have  defended  our  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  time  of  war  against 
totalitarian  and  imperialist  foes.  To 
these  Ukrainian-Americans  our  Nation  Is 
ever  grateful. 

On  this  solemn  occasion  I,  therefore, 
join  hands  with  all  freedom-loving  peo- 
ples in  commemoration  of  Ukrainian  in- 
dependence day.  Let  us  all  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  principle  that  has  made 
our  Nation  great,  the  principle  of  self- 
determination,  and  let  us  pray  that  this 
principle  will  one  day  bring  freedom  to 
those  who  desire  it. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  22d 
of  January  is  a  significant  day  for  every 
man  who  loves  freedom.  It  was  on  this 
day,  47  years  ago,  that  the  Ukrainians, 
one  of  the  great  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe,  achieved  their  freedom.  After 
centuries  of  being  overrun  by  invaders, 
the  Ukrainian  people  on  this  day  in  1918 
proclaimed  their  independence. 

It  was  a  freedom  they  fought  hard 
for,  and  yet  it  was  short  lived.  For  in 
1920  the  budding  union  of  all  the 
Ukrainian  lands  was  no  more.  It  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  vast  orbit  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  was  a  bitter  pill  for 
the  Ukrainians,  who  for  centuries  have 
been  trying  to  repel  invaders  from  their 
lands. 

Though  their  liberty  has  been  snuffed 
out,  we  here  in  the  United  States, 
whether  of  Ukrainian  descent  or  just 
ordinary  freedom-loving  Americans,  will 
never  forget  the  45  million  Ukrainians 
now  under  Communist  domination.  We 
have  memorialized  in  statuary,  here  in 
our  Nation's  Capital,  Taras  Shevchenko, 
that  legendary  Ukrainian  poet  who  spoke 
loudly  for  freedom,  and  paid  heavily 
with  years  of  exile. 

It  is  only  fitting  on  this  occasion  that 
we  pledge  that  their  cause  will  not  be 
forgotten  as  long  as  they  are  not  free — 
free  to  worship  their  own  God,  free  to 


speak  their  own  tongue,  free  to  enjoy 
their  own  culture,  and  free  to  live  their 
own  lives  in  dignity. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday, 
January  22,  1965,  marked  the  47th  aiml- 
versary  of  the  proclamation  of  independ- 
ence of  the  Ukraine  from  domination  by 
Soviet  Russia. 

In  commemorating  that  occasion,  free 
people  all  over  the  world  once  again 
raise  their  voices  in  encouragement  and 
sympathy  to  the  valiant  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple. 

Despite  years  of  domination  by  the 
Kremlin,  the  spirit  of  a  free  Ukraine  still 
Is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  her  sons 
and  daughters,  both  within  the  homeland 
and  outside. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Ukraine  has 
been  suppressed  by  totalitarian  powers, 
incorporated  forcibly  into  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  deprived  of 
their  individual  political,  economic,  and 
religious  freedoms,  the  people  of  that 
land  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
Ukraine  will  once  again  resimie  its  right- 
ful place  in  the  family  of  free  nations. 
It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  people 
of  the  Ukraine  will  draw  encouragement 
from  the  warm  regard  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  them.  On  this  auspi- 
cious date,  we  extend  our  best  wishes  to 
the  Ukrainian  people  and  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  ancestry,  and  we  pray  that  the 
oppression  of  their  native  land  may  soon 
be  ended. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
add  my  thoughts  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the 
most  valiant  people  ever  to  grace  this 
earth.  We  are  gathered  today  to  com- 
memorate the  47th  anniversary  of  the 
Ukrainian  Republic.  Our  meeting  this 
afternoon,  however,  is  not  a  completely 
festive  occasion,  for  while  we  honor  the 
men  and  women  who  struggled  to  make 
the  Ukraine  a  free  republic  we  are  also 
mindful  of  the  terrible  burden  borne  by 
those  who  today  live  in  the  Ukraine. 

Recently,  we  have  heard  many  over- 
tures from  the  Soviet  leaders  that  they 
desire  cordial  relations  with  the  West- 
ern world.  Might  I  suggest  that  these 
leaders,  who  for  so  long  have  unjustly 
considered  the  Ukrainians  as  Russians, 
release  these  valiant  people  from  the 
shackles  of  Communist  imperialism. 
Might  I  also  suggest  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment go  on  record  recognizing  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  to  be 
free  and  self-governing. 

I  have  the  honor  of  representing  a 
nvmiber  of  loyal  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
descent.  Nothing  could  please  me  more 
than  to  see  these  wonderful  people  re- 
united with  their  loved  ones.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  joyous  day  in  Syracuse  and 
Onondaga  County  if  the  Republic  of  the 
Ukraine  were  released  forever  from  the 
yoke  of  Commimist  slavery. 


IS  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY  GETTINO 
OFF  ON  THE  RIGHT  FOOT? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Gttbser]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extoid 
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my    remarks    and    include    extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
poverty  program  has  been  authorized 
and  it  is  obvious  that  funds  will  be  made 
available  for  its  operation,  it  is  my  hope 
that  they  will  be  used  in  places  where 
poverty  does  in  fact  exist  and  will  not 
be  spread  over  the  entire  country  like 
icing  on  a  political  cake.  I  also  hope  the 
program  will  not  be  out  of  tune  with 
economic  reality. 

My  purpose  today  is  not  to  prejudge 
the  poverty  program.  It  is  my  purpose 
to  raise  thoughtful  and  honest  questions 
in  the  hope  that  the  administration  will 
analyze  them  in  the  same  constructive 
spirit  in  which  they  are  raised. 

On  January  18  a  grant  for  the  State  of 
California  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  was  announced:  $3,811,265 
was  granted  to  the  counties  of  Contra 
Costa,  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco, 
Shasta,  Ventura,  and  Santa  Clara  in 
Cahfornia;  $795,900  was  granted  to 
Santa  Clara  County  to  retrain  2,075  men 
and  women  with  6,200  dependents.  Tlie 
object  of  the  retraining  program  will  be 
to  'lessen  the  impact  of  seasonal  unem- 
ployment by  removing  deficiencies  in 
skills  that  have  limited  public  assistance.- 
recipients  to  seasonal  jobs." 

The  trainees,  the  Poverty  OflBce  an- 
nounced, will  be  given  instruction  as 
homemakers,  and  home  health  center 
and  day  care  center  aids. 

I  am  privileged  to  represent  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  county  of  Santa  Clara. 
For  10  years  before  the  recent  reap- 
portionment I  represented  all  of  Santa 
Clara  County.  For  a  moment,  let  us  look 
at  Santa  Clara  County  and  at  what  it  has 
been  doing  for  itself  to  assist  those  who 
are  less  fortunate  and  who  are  in  need. 
Santa  Clara  is  a  county  of  about  857,- 
000  persons.  It  is  recognized  as  the 
fastest-growing  county,  economically 
speaking  and  populationwise,  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  recently  com- 
pleted a  beautiful  new  welfare  building. 
Our  county  welfare  department  employs 
about  700  people.  About  300  of  these  are 
qualified  social  workers,  and  there  are  70 
supervisors.  The  board  of  supervisors 
has  recently  authorized  additional  social 
worker  positions. 

Last  year  Santa  Clara  County  dis- 
bursed almost  $33  million  in  welfare 
funds.  Including  administration,  the 
cost  of  programs  administered  last  year 
by  the  Santa  Clara  County  Welfare  De- 
partment was  in  excess  of  $38  million. 
A  little  more  than  $16  million  of  this 
came  from  the  Federal  Goverrunent.  $13 
million  from  the  State  of  California  and 
Santa  Clara  County  contributed  approxi- 
mately $9  million  from  local  resources. 

Santa  Clara  County  is  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  most  progressive  counties 
in  the  Nation  in  welfare  programs.  Its 
district  attorney  has  instituted  a  vigor- 
ous program  to  apprehend  "weekend 
fathers"  of  children  who  are  under  the 
aid  to  needy  children  program.  The 
Santa  Clara  County  officials  have  recom- 
mended legislation  that  would  allow  chil- 


dren in  the  program  to  earn  small 
amounts  on  the  outside  without  penalty. 
This  was  recommended  on  the  theory 
that  earning  some  money  might  provide 
an  incentive  to  earn  more,  and  eventually 
take  families  off  the  aid  to  needy  chil- 
dren program. 

Santa  Clara  County  officials  have  ad- 
vocated legislation  to  make  aid  to  needy 
children  payments  payable  in  the  form 
of  grocery  orders  in  instances  where  a 
mother  has  a  record  of  irresponsibility 
and  has  been  known  to  spend  her  aid-to- 
needy-children  payment  in  some  local 
bar  qr  tavern. 

The  Santa  Clara  County  Welfare  De- 
partment in  the  State  of  California  has 
pioneered  in  retraining  and  reemploy- 
ment programs.  It  has  an  active  pro- 
gram today  of  placing  welfare  recipients 
in  gainful  employment. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Santa  Clara 
County  is  known  and  conceded  to  be  the 
most  progressive  county  in  the  State. 
This  makes  the  county  I  represent  one  of 
the  most  progressive  in  the  field  of  wel- 
fare in  the  entire  Nation. 

Under  the  new  poverty  program,  it  is 
mandatory  that  every  welfare  recipient 
be  processed  and  considered  for  retrain- 
ing under  the  Federal  poverty  program. 
Because  of  other  legislation  passed  in  the 
last  Congress,  local  welfare  agencies  are 
now  required  as  a  practical  matter  to  re- 
duce the  case  loads  per  social  worker 
from  an  average  of  90  to  60  cases.  One 
of  the  few  shortages  of  available  skills 
that  we  have  in  the  State  of  California 
today  is  that  of  social  workers.  We  can- 
not hire  enough  social  workers.  Now 
with  this  new  requirement  imposed  upon 
our  county  by  the  poverty  program,  the 
shortage  will  become  even  more  acute. 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  objective  of 
the  poverty  program  that  welfare  re- 
cipients should  be  taught  new  skills  so 
that  they  are  not  solely  dependent  upon 
seasonal  jobs,  but  present  indications 
are  that  this  new  program  will  not  be 
training  Santa  Clara  County  people  for 
jobs  that  are  available.  In  fact,  it  may 
well  be  training  them  for  nonexistent 
jobs. 

The  State  department  of  employment 
conducts  a  continuing  labor  market 
analysis  for  the  Santa  Clara  County  area. 
This  analysis  as  of  last  week  showed  that 
the  only  jobs  available  in  Santa  Clara 
County,  and  which  are  unfilled,  are  for 
specialists  in  electronics,  specialized  en- 
gineers, for  social  workers,  for  pharma- 
cists, for  registered  nurses,  licensed 
vocational  nurses,  machinists  with  pro- 
duction experience,  competent  stenogra- 
phers and  secretaries,  mechanics  and  do- 
mestics who  will  "live  in." 

Since  35  percent  of  the  $795,900  grant 
given  to  Santa  Clara  County  last  week 
for  the  California  work-experience  pro- 
gram will  be  spent  to  transport  and  to 
feed  trainees  lunches  and  dinners  and  to 
provide  other  supplemental  assistance, 
this  means  that  there  will  only  be  an 
average  of  $249  spent  on  retraining  each 
of  the  2,075  trainees  who  have  been 
designated  under  the  program. 

Obviously  this  will  not  be  enough  to 
produce  the  professional  skills  which  are 
needed,  such  as  specialists  in  electronics, 
social  workers,  pharmacists,  registered 


nm-ses,  licensed  vocational  nurses,  ma- 
chinists, competent  stenographers',  and 
competent  secretaries.  Yet  these  are  the 
skills  which  are  needed  today  In  Santa 
Clara  County.  So,  this  program  may 
only  train  more  persons  to  compete  for 
unskilled  jobs  which  are  in  short  supply. 
As  an  example  of  what  I  believe  may 
well  be  unrealistic  planning  which  is  out 
of  tune  with  local  economic  reality,  i 
point  to  my  own  hometown  of  Gilroy 
Calif.,  in  Santa  Clara  County.  My  home 
city  was  recently  designated  as  a  "pocket 
of  poverty"  by  a  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  film  and  by  poverty  program  ofiB- 
cials.  Such  a  designation  is  unfair  to 
the  city  of  Gilroy.  An  unrealistic  re- 
training program  based  upon  the  as- 
sumptions which  natm-ally  follow  that 
designation  will  have  little  chance  of 
success. 

By  all  the  economic  indicators,  the  city 
of  Gilroy  is  enjoying  a  wave  of  pros- 
perity, along  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
We  have  had  a  steady  increase  in  bank 
and  savings  and  loan  deposits,  which  set 
an  alltime  record  in  1964.  When  the 
1964  figures  are  known,  postal  receipts 
for  Gilroy  may  be  nearly  double  the  flg- 
m-e  for  1959,  only  5  years  ago.  School 
population  in  Gilroy  has  increased  by  al- 
most 30  percent  since  1959.  The  dollar 
value  of  building  permits  has  continued 
to  climb  to  new  records,  and  three  times 
the  number  of  new  homes  were  started 
in  1963  than  were  started  in  1960.  Per 
capita  wages  and  personal  income  in- 
creases in  Gilroy  compare  favorably  with 
any  other  area  in  the  Nation. 

Statistics  show  that  Gilroy  is  hardly  a 
pocket  of  poverty.  Any  broadcasting 
network  or  any  Government  agency 
which  calls  it  such  is  guilty  of  overgen- 
eralization  and  is  hurting  the  chances 
for  the  future  growth  of  a  thriving,  pro- 
gressive community. 

Though  it  Is  changing  rapidly,  Gilroy 
is  still  primarily  an  agricultural  commu- 
nity, and  much  of  its  employment  is  sea- 
sonal. Many  migrant  families  who  work 
all  over  the  State  return  to  Gilroy  for 
the  winter  in  anticipation  of  occasional 
winter  jobs  and  the  "thinning"  and 
"hoeing"  which  comes  in  early  spring. 
They  have  made  Gilroy  their  permanent 
home,  because  they  like  it  there  and  be- 
cause its  agricultural  employment  season 
is  longer  and  more  stable.  So  a  portion 
of  each  winter's  welfare  caseload  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  Gilroy  is  a  better  agri- 
cultural community  in  which  to  live. 

The  seasonal  labor  requirements  of 
communities  like  Gilroy  will  not  disap- 
pear so  long  as  God's  world  is  geared  to 
the  seasons  of  the  year.  Crops  and  food 
will  continue  to  grow  in  the  summer  and 
will  require  seasonal  labor.  If  the  re- 
training program  is  successful  in  mak- 
ing year-round  homemakers,  or  health 
and  day  care  center  aids  out  of  Gilroy 's 
seasonal  workers,  then  it  is  obvious  that 
new  seasonal  employees  will  have  to  take 
their  places.  They,  too,  will  probably 
remain  in  Gilroy  because  it  is  a  better 
place  to  live. 

The  bracero  program  has  ended  de- 
spite a  continuing  farm  labor  shortage, 
and  now  it  appears  that  an  effort  will 
be  made  to  remove  domestic  workers 
from    seasonal    employment,    including 
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agriculture.    This  is  an  inexcusable  dis- 
j-erard  of  economic  reality. 

A  poverty  program  should  start  with 
the  recognition  of  the  economic  need  of 
local  areas  and  should  preserve,  rather 
than  eliminate,  the  type  of  work  force 
which  the  area  needs.  After  this  is  done, 
then  an  effort  should  be  made  to  find  ad- 
ditional employment  in  the  same  area 
during  the  slack  season. 

There  are  countless  possibilities  for  ex- 
panding employment  opportunities  dur- 
ing the  off  season  which  can  be  tailored 
to  the  economic  realities  of  individual 
areas.  In  Gilroy,  for  example,  it  might 
be  possible  to  extend  the  canning  season 
to  include  nonperishable  foods  like  dried 
beans,  soups,  meat  products,  and  special- 
ty foods.  Workers  could  be  trained  to 
wire  electronic  subassemblies  in  their 
own  homes  on  a  piecework  basis.  And 
small  baking  and  confectionery  plants 
could  be  organized  to  utilize  locally  pro- 
duced dried  fruits  during  the  winter  sea- 
son. To  accomplish  this,  it  is  obvious 
that  financial  and  tax  incentives  must 
be  offered  to  companies  to  allow  them  to 
overcome  the  competitive  disadvantage 
of  operating  on  a  seasonal  basis.  Labor 
unions  would  have  to  cooperate  and  re- 
lax some  of  their  work  and  apprentice- 
ship lilies  in  order  co  open  up  year- 
round  employment  for  the  worker  who  is 
seasonally  unemployed.  Etoing  these 
things  will  not  be  easy,  but  they  are  the 
only  ways  in  which  an  agricultural  com- 
munity can  stabilize  its  pattern  of  em- 
ployment. 

Reducing  seasonal  unemployment  is  a 
desirable  objective  but  it  must  start  on 
the  right  foot  instead  of  the  approach 
being  used  in  Gilroy  and  similar  com- 
munities. It  must  complement  existing 
employment  opportunities  instead  of  re- 
moving them. 

When  we  come  to  the  point  where  we 
are  spending  $795,900  in  localized  work- 
training  programs  as  in  the  Santa  Clara 
County,  the  pi'ograms  must  be  adjusted 
to  fit  local  problems. 

I  definitely  fear  this  is  not  the  case  in 
Santa  Clara  County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

A  VOTE  OF  CONFIDENCE  FOR  THE 
DEMOCRATIC  PROCESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  King]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  recent  Republican  candidate  for 
President  has  made  a  statement  which, 
among  other  things,  casts  a  serious  re- 
flection upon  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Goldwater  is  quoted  by  the  na- 
tional press  as  having  said,  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  in  Chicago,  held  on  January 
22: 

I  wasn't  dishonest  enough  in  the  last  cam- 
paign to  win.  In  order  to  win  campaigns  one 
must  be  dishonest  or  a  little  bit  dislionest. 

If  this  statement  means  what  it  pur- 
ports to  mean,  then  Mr.  Goldwater  is 
accusing  eveiT  duly  elected  official  in  the 
United  States  of  dishonesty.  Mr.  Gold- 
water  is  in  effect  attacking,  not  a  politi- 


cal party,  but  a  political  system :  the  very 
system  of  which  he  is  so  ardent  a  sup- 
porter. In  effect  he  is  saying  that  in  a 
democratically  structured  society  it  is 
impossible  for  a  man  to  be  elected  by  the 
people  without  resorting  to  dishonesty. 

If  this  is  his  meaning,  then  I  find  my- 
self impelled  to  ask  the  question:  Is  this 
doctrine  of  the  inevitability  of  dishonesty 
uniquely  applicable  to  democracy?  Are 
we  to  infer  that  there  is  something  about 
our  free  society  that  brings  out  the  worst, 
rather  than  the  best? 

Let  me  remind  those  who  resort  to 
such  fallacious  generalities  that  this  was 
the  argument  of  one  Adolph  Hitler,  in 
his  takeover  of  the  German  Reich.  Dur- 
ing his  rise  to  power  he  found  his  most 
vicious  and  most  effective  weapon  to  be 
the  systematic  disparagement  of  demo- 
cratic processes,  in  the  eyes  of  the  per- 
man  people.  He,  too,  argued  that  detno- 
cratically  conducted  elections  were  dis- 
honest. Once  that  idea  became  firmly 
emplanted,  the  death  knell  of  freedom 
quickly  followed. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Goldwater  was  inferring, 
not  so  much  that  democracy,  as  an  ab- 
stract concept  of  government,  bred  dis- 
honesty, but  that  it  did  so  only  in  the 
case  of  America.  This  position,  in  my 
opinion,  is  even  less  tenable  than  the 
first.  Let  me  remind  the  gentleman 
that  America  today  stands  as  the  chief 
exponent  and  the  supreme  example  of 
democratic  government  throughout  the 
world.  If  this  supreme  example  turns 
out  to  be  supremely  bad,  how  can  it  *e 
argued  that  the  system  which  produced 
it  is  supremely  good?  How  can  Amer- 
ica argue  to  the  underdeveloped  nations 
of  the  world  that  they  should  move  in 
the  direction  of  democracy,  if  one  of 
their  chief  exponents  takes  such  a  dim 
view  of  the  way  in  which  it  functions? 

I  hope  that  this  tempest  in  a  teapot 
will  turn  out  to  be  nothing  more  than 
an  tmfortunate  slip  of  the  tongue  on  the 
part  of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 
Or,  perhaps  the  gentleman  was  mis- 
quoted. If  so,  I  strongly  urge  him  to  set 
the  record  straight. 

If  there  is  one  proposition  on  which 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  can 
agree  it  is  that  in  America  we  have  the 
noblest  example  of  self-government  in 
all  the  history  of  mankind.  This  is  my 
own  affirmation,  and  I  would  urge  all 
who  so  feel  to  make  themselves  heard. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

"Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
statement  attributed  to  Mr.  Goldwater 
is  true  as  it  has  been  reported  it  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  amazing  state- 
ments that  I  have  ever  read  coming  from 
a  man  who  has  not  only  run  and  lost  an 
election  but  who  has  run  for  office  and 
won  elections. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion, with  which  I  agree. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER.     Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 


Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  in- 
tended to  talk  primarily  about  certain 
aspects  of  the  budget,  but  in  light  of 
the  remarks  just  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  King],  I  would  like  to 
observe  that  I  think  from  what  he  quoted 
Senator  Goldwater,  he  has  miscon- 
strued the  meaning;  not  that  Senator 
Goldwater  himself  would  conduct  such 
a  campaign,  but  that  such  a  campaign 
had  been  conducted.  I  regret  to  say — 
and  I  think  there  is  constant  concern  in 
our  society  about  demagoguery  and  how 
campaigns  should  be  conducted  with  ad- 
herence to  the  truth — I  regret  to  say 
that  there  is  a  school  of  political  sci- 
entists, and  I  think  I  can  describe  it  as 
a  school,  who  actually  teach  what  I  call 
neo-Machiavelllsm ;  that  the  way  to  get 
things  done  in  the  Congress,  for  example, 
is  through  pressures  and  not  through  de- 
liberation and  consideration  of  the 
merits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say  that  in  wit- 
nessing some  of  the  things  that  have 
happened  in  the  14  years  that  I  have 
been  in  the  Congress,  that  seems  to  be 
the  technique  that  is  deliberately  em- 
ployed by  certain  people  in  government, 
to  propagandize  the  people  in  respect  to 
labels  on  issues,  instead  of  discussing  the 
very  serious  differences  of  opinion  that 
do  exist  between  those  who  have  studied 
the  measure,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  and  permit  the  Congress  to 
deliberate  upon  these  matters. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  share  with 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  King] 
the  thought  that  our  Government  is  one 
of  the  best  examples  in  history,  if  not 
the  best  example,  of  how  government  by 
the  people  can  operate.  However,  the 
disease  which  he  points  out  so  well  is 
something  that  forces  us  to  be  constantly 
on  our  guard  against  it. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  in  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  interpret  Senator 
Goldwater's  words,  he  is  telling  the  peo- 
ple what  he  thinks  did  exist.  I  am  not 
entirely  sure  but  what  he  was  right. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Would  the  gentle- 
man not  agree,  however,  that  my  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  no  person  in  this 
country  can  be  elected  to  pubUc  office 
without  indulging  in  dishonest  practices 
is  a  most  deplorable  statement  and  a  re- 
flection upon  our  great  democracy? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  it  is  untrue,  it  is  de- 
ploralDle.  But  if  it  is  true,  it  is  something 
we  had  better  pay  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to.  I  must  say  that  I  am  begmning 
to  wonder  whether  in  any  sizable  cam- 
paign, based  upon  the  way  the  news 
media  reports  or  fails  to  report,  whether 
indeed  this  might  be  the  case. 

So  I  would  answer  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  by  saying  that  indeed  I  share  with 
him  his  concern  about  the  seriousness 
of  the  charge.  I  then  say  let  us  get  to 
an  examination  of  what  the  situation  is 
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with  reference  to  campaigning  in  Amer- 
ica today,  as  to  whetiier  or  not  the  issues 
as  they  pertain,  or  the  development  of 
the  issues  as  they  pertain  to  social  prob- 
lems, are  intelligently  discussed,  or 
whether  or  not  it  does  not  represent  a 
battle  of  labels  and  an  exchange  of  ignor- 
ance which  goes  on  in  much  of  our  cam- 
paigning. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Would  the  gentle- 
man not  agree  that  it  is  most  important 
that  we  establish  the  fact,  once  and  for 
all,  that  under  this  democratic  process, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  elected 
officials  both  in  this  body,  and  in  the 
other  body,  as  well  as  in  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government,  are  elected 
through  honest  rather  than  dishonest 
practices? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  the  issue.  That 
is  what  our  people  should  consider.  That 
is  what  everyone  here  in  this  room  should 
really  be  concerned  about.  I  am  wonder- 
ing about  it.  I  am  not  going,  just 
through  oratory,  to  pose  the  things  I 
would  like  to  believe,  for  example,  that 
we  have  lived  up  to  these  fine  traditions 
and  that  thereby  we  have  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  time  that 
we  begin  to  take  stock  of  ourselves  here 
in  the  House  as  well  as  the  manner  in 
which  our  political  campaigns  have  been 
conducted.  A  great  personality  cult  is 
growing  up  in  this  country  where  we  are 
not  discussing  political  issues  in  political 
campaigns  at  all,  but  human  beings  and 
human  frailties  instead  of  great  issues. 
I  think  the  gentleman  has  put  his  finger 
on  something  that  is  very  serious  and  I 
do  not  believe  he  is  remiss  in  referring  to 
what  can  happen,  if  it  did  happen  in  the 
recent  pohtical  campaign,  where  dema- 
goguery  becomes  rampant.  But  I  say  let 
us  not  dismiss  this  with  fine  oratory 
about  how  we  wish  it  were  not  so.  I  say 
we  had  better  pay  direct  attention  to  it, 
to  correct  it  if  it  is  even  partially  so. 

THB  PBZSIOCNT'S  BUDOXT 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  reference  to 
the  discussion  which  I  wanted  to  have 
in  regard  to  the  budget.  It  has  some 
bearing  on  this  very  point  of  reporting 
honestly  to  the  people.  The  budget  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  actually  is  a  re- 
quest for  new  obligational  authority. 
The  President  has  asked  for  $106.4  billion 
of  new  obligational  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1966.  In  the  budget  also — but  one 
has  to  dig  for  it — is  a  request  for  $6  bil- 
lion of  new  obligational  authority  for  fis- 
cal 1965.  This  sei-ves  two  purposes.  I 
refer  to  the  chart  on  page  15  which  con- 
tains the  President's  request  for  new  ob- 
ligational authority.  The  chart  relates 
to  the  previous  year  and  it  makes  it  look 
like  his  new  request  for  authority  of 
$106.4  billion  is  actually  less  than  the 
obligational  authority  of  1965,  which  was 
$107.3  billion.  But  the  $107.3  billion  fig- 
ure would  be  $101.3  billion — $6  billion 
less  but  for  the  request  in  this  1966 
budget  message  for  S5.978  billion  supple- 
mental new  obligational  authority  for 
1965.  One  purpose  served,  then,  is  to 
make  the  request  for  new  obligational 


authority  in  1966  seem  less  than  the  re- 
quest in  1965  when  actually  it  is  $11  bil- 
lion more. 

The  second  point.  This  $106.4  billion 
is  subject  to  the  same  criticism  that  the 
$101  billion  request  in  the  1965  budget 
which  was  presented  to  the  Congress 
last  year  now  reveals  it  is  subject  to. 
That  is,  it  has  deficiencies  inherent  in  it. 
Probably  there  will  be  a  deficiency  bill 
of  around  $6  or  $7  billion  presented  at 
the  next  session  of  the  Congress  to  make 
up  for  this  new  understatement  of  NOA 
requests.  So  that  the  real  request  for 
new  obligational  authority  is  going  to 
show  up  to  be  $112  billion  or  $113  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1966.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  main  tenor  of  what  I  wish  to 
discuss. 

NOA  is  what  the  Congress  is  con- 
cerned with;  namely,  the  requests  for 
$106.4  and  $5,978  billion  new  obligational 
authority.  The  public  attention  through 
the  press  releases  of  the  executive  de- 
partment has  been  directed  toward  the 
expenditure  level  of  1966,  which  is  stated 
in  the  budget  to  be  $99.7  billion  and  Con- 
gress has  little  to  do  with  this.  On  page 
43  of  the  budget  one  gets  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  the  distinction  between 
the  request  for  new  obligational  author- 
ity, which  we  call  our  appropriation  bills, 
and  the  expenditures  in  a  given  fiscal 
year.  Incidentally,  this  is  only  revealed 
in  a  table,  table  8,  page  43.  But  there 
is  no  text  accompanying  this  table  to 
explain  it,  but  the  main  thrust  is  there 
for  anyone  to  see. 

There  is  the  new  authority  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  of  $106.4  billion. 
Below  it  in  the  table  is  the  unspent  au- 
thorizations enacted  in  prior  years,  $96.7 
billion  carried  over.  So  if  the  Congress 
votes  new  authority  to  spend  $106.4  bil- 
lion that  will  be  added  to  the  $96.7  bil- 
lion, which  would  give  the  President 
$203.1  billion  in  authority  to  spend  in 
fiscal  1966  if  he  were  to  choose,  or  to  let 
any  portion  of  it  go  into  the  fiscal  years 
1967  and  1968  if  he  chooses. 

But,  then,  the  President  has  said  he 
will  only  spend  this  $99.7  biUion.  He 
will  not  spend  the  $106.4. 

Again,  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  is 
the  carryover  in  unspent  authorizations 
for  expenditure  in  future  years  beyond 
1966.  It  accumulates  to  where  there  are 
$101.5  bilhon  carryover  for  July  1,  1966, 
not  the  $96.7  that  will  be  available  as  a 
carryover  beginning  on  July  1,  1965.  It 
will  be  increased  by  another  $5  billion. 

The  Congress  has  no  control  over  the 
expenditure  level  in  any  given  fiscal  year. 
This  has  been  the  unresolved  problem  in 
this  legislative  body.  That  is  the  fait 
accompli  that  comes  to  this  Congress  and 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  when  we 
have  to  consider  the  problems  in  the 
field  of  debt  management.  There  is  no 
way  in  which  Congress  can  actually  pro- 
duce a  balanced  budget  in  a  given  year. 
The  request  for  new  obligational  author- 
ity is  not  related  directly  to  the  expendi- 
ture in  a  particular  fiscal  year.  It  is 
these  new  obligational  authorities,  plus 
those  we  have  not  used  and  have  ac- 
cumulated that  gives  the  President  his 
total  authority  to  spend.  The  Congress 
has  no  way  of  exercising  judgment  over 
the  rate  of  expenditure  in  any  fiscal  year 
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save  by  one  cimibersome  means  and  that 
is  by  the  debt  ceiling. 

That  is  why  I  take  the  floor  at  this 
time  to  point  out  that  the  President  in 
his  budget,  page  26,  has  stated  that  he 
is  going  to  have  to  ask  for  an  increase  in 
the  debt  ceiling  this  year  under  the  as- 
sumptions of  this  budget.  The  debt  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  1964  is  $312.5  billion 
The  debt  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1965  is  esti- 
mated  to  be  $316.9  billion,  and  the  debt 
at  the  end  of  1966  is  estimated  to  be 
$322.5  billion.  See  page  26  of  the 
budget. 

The  present  debt  ceiling  is  $324  billion. 
We  have  to  have  $5  or  $6  billion,  which  is 
a  low  figure,  in  working  cash.  So  it  is 
veiy  clear  that  the  $324  billion  debt 
ceiling  will  not  be  adequate  to  handle 
this  kind  of  expenditure  even  if  the 
President  limited  himself  to  the  $99.7. 

If  the  Congress  wanted  to  cut  that 
$99.7  billion  expenditure  level  down  for 
fiscal  1966  it  could  hold  the  debt  ceiling 
at  $324  billion  and  might  even  lower  it 
and  reduce  the  expenditure  level  to  say 
$95  billion.  Certainly  Congress  could 
hold  it  to  $324  billion,  and  say  to  the 
President:  We  think  that  because  of 
problems  in  the  field  of  debt  manage- 
ment we  should  not  increase  the  debt 
further,  that  we  already  have  problems 
as  far  as  managing  the  Federal  debt  is 
concerned  which  are  contributing  to  our 
gold  outflow,  which  underlies  the  imbal- 
ances in  our  international  payments, 
which  are  bringing  about  increased  prices 
of  goods  and  services  which  makes  It 
more  difficult  for  us  to  compete  in  the 
international  marketplace,  and  so  creates 
imemployment. 

The  inflationary  forces  that  we  have 
already  set  loose  will  be  furthered 
through  this  process. 

The  point  is  that  the  Congress  will 
have  only  one  way  in  which  it  can  ex- 
ercise its  judgment  over  the  actual 
budget  for  fiscal  1966  as  far  as  it  relates 
to  total  expenditures  in  relation  to  our 
revenue.  We  are  going  to  collect  only 
about  $94.4  billion,  according  to  the 
President's  Budget,  leaving  us  shy  under 
his  estimate  of  expenditures  by  about 
$5.3  billion. 

It  is  when  it  comes  time  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  consider 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  we  should 
increase  the  debt  ceiling  that  Congress 
will  have  this  one  very  inadequate,  I 
might  say,  method  of  exercising  its  judg- 
ment over  the  basic  fiscal  policies  of  this 
country  which  relate  to  a  balanced 
budget. 

I  have  long  argued  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  should  develop  the 
technique  of  using  the  debt-ceiling  legis- 
lation as  a  method  whereby  Congress  ex- 
ercise an  independent  judgment  over 
what  Congress  felt  the  actual  balance 
in  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  should 
be.  We  have  not  developed  these  tech- 
niques, I  must  admit.  I  must  also  say 
that  even  if  properly  developed  it  is  a 
cumbersome  way  of  handling  this  prob- 
lem. 

In  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  the 
Congress  did  attempt  to  set  up  a  proc- 
ess for  developing  a  legislative  budget. 
This  too  proved  cumbersome,  and  the 
technique  has  never  been  used,  although 
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it  is  still  the  law.  The  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  and  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  are  supposed 
to  meet  each  year  and  prepare  a  legisla- 
tive budget  that  relates  expenditure  to 
our  income  so  Congress  can  consider  the 
difficult  problems  that  are  involved,  the 
economic  problems  that  are  involved  in 
our  debt-management  policy. 

So  I  urge  the  Congress  and  the  people 
to  keep  their  eyes  on  the  fate  of  the  bill 
which  will  be  introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  President  to  increase  the  debt 
ceiling.  

ASSISTANCE  FOR  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFICIARIES  WITH  DEPEND- 
ENT  PARENTS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  our 
Social  Security  Act  special  provision  is 
made  to  allow  for  extra  benefits  to  those 
beneficiaries  who  have  other  persons  de- 
pendent upon  them.  These  special  pro- 
visions have  been  applied  to  the  case  of 
the  beneficiary's  spouse  and  his  de- 
pendent children,  but  at  the  present  time 
no  added  benefit  is  given  for  the  bene- 
ficiary who  also  has  dependent  parents 
to  support. 

Cases  have  been  called  to  my  atten- 
tion in  which  social  security  beneficiaries, 
even  those  receiving  their  benefits  under 
the  normal  retirement  provisions  of  the 
OASDI,  support  dependent  parents  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  treat 
parents  as  we  do  any  other  person  de- 
pendent upon  the  beneficiary  in  estab- 
Ushing  the  amount  of  benefits  to  be 
given.  For  this  reason,  I  have  today  in- 
troduced legislation  which  would  provide 
monthly  benefits  for  dependent  parents 
of  individuals  entitled  to  old-age  or  dis- 
ability social  security  benefits. 

This  proposal  does  not  increase  the 
overall  top  benefit  which  may  be  paid  on 
a  single  account.  However,  where  the 
top  benefit  level  has  not  been  reached, 
this  would  be  effective  to  increase  the 
monthly  payments  and  help  defray  the 
beneficiaries  in  supporting  their  depend- 
ent parents. 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  ARMS  CON- 
TROL AND  DISARMAMENT  ACT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  companion  to  the  bill 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Morgan],  chairman  of  the 


Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  to  amend  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act. 

This  proposed  legislation  will  provide 
a  4-year  authorization  of  $55  million  for 
the  fiscal  years  1966  through  1969. 

The  authorization  under  which  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
is  currently  operating  will  expire  on  June 
30,  1965.  The  need  for  arms-control 
measures  was  never  so  obvious  as  now 
when  more  countries  are  acquiring  a  nu- 
clear capability. 

Since  the  Agency  was  created  in  1961, 
we  have  taken  three  significant  steps  in 
the  field  of  arms  control:  The  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty,  the  establishment  of  the 
"hot  line"  between  Washington  and  Mos- 
cow, and  the  United  Nations  resolution 
calling  upon  all  nations  to  refrain  from 
placing  nuclear  weapons  in  outer  space. 

The  presence  of  an  increasing  number 
of  nuclear  nations  makes  an  already  in- 
secure world  even  more  shaky.  Develop- 
ments in  recent  years  have  shown  us  that 
military  superiority  can  no  longer  guar- 
antee stability  and  security.  The  day 
has  passed  when  the  strongest  nation  is 
the  most  safe  and  secure  nation 

President  Kennedy  put  it  eloquently 
when  he  said  "as  our  power  has  grown,  so 
has  our  peril."  Weapons  and  their  ac- 
cumulation alone  can  no  longer  guar- 
antee security. 

William  Foster,  the  Director  of  ACDA. 
said  recently  that  "the  road  to  peace  and 
arms  control  is  slow  and  arduous,  but  it 
is  one  which  we  must  travel."  The  ap- 
proval of  this  bill  by  the  Congress  will 
take  us  another  important  step  along 
that  road. 

THE  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS:  IM- 
PLEMENTING THE  INTERNATION- 
AL COFFEE  AGREEMENT  REMAINS 
A  SIGNIFICANT  PROBLEM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  addressed  the  House  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the 
significant  advances  that  have  been 
made  in  the  past  year.  The  AlUance's 
third  annual  review  meeting  at  Lima, 
Peru,  last  month  highlighted  a  year's  ac- 
tivity in  which  through  U.S.  assistance 
alone  300,000  homes  and  26,000  class- 
rooms will  have  been  built;  11  million 
textbooks  will  have  been  printed;  280,000 
agricultural  credit  loans  will  have  been 
extended;  850  health  centers,  hospitals, 
or  mobile  health  imits  will  have  been 
built;  1,500  wells  and  water  systems  will 
have  been  drilled  or  installed;  and  food 
will  have  been  provided  for  22  million 
people,  by  the  middle  of  this  year.  These 
are  some  of  the  tangible  results  of  inter- 
American  cooperation  and  efforts  under 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

But  despite  the  significant  advances 
of  the  Alliance,  significant  problems  re- 
main. Not  the  least  of  these  was  the 
failure  of  the  88th  Congress  to  pass  the 


Implementing  legislation  to  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement.  Fears  and 
criticism  of  protectionist  actions  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  largely  as  a 
result  of  our  inaction  on  the  coffee  agree- 
ment, were  expressed  to  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Thomas  Mann  at  the 
December  meeting  in  Peru. 

•The  background  of  the  International 
CT)ffee  Agreement  is  well  known.  But  it 
is  important  enough  to  be  repeated,  for 
widespread  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  act  wisely  with  respect  to  our 
policy  with  the  nations  of  Latin  America. 

In  1957  the  coffee-producing  countries 
of  Latin  America  and  Africa  attempted 
but  failed  to  establish  a  worldwide  sys- 
tem of  export  regulation  of  coffee.  Be- 
cause of  the  great  fluctuations  of  coffee 
prices  on  the  world  market  such  an 
agreement  was  considered  necessary  as 
a  stabilizing  influence.  Why  is  stabili- 
zation needed  in  this  industry?  Because 
in  several  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, principally  Brazil,  coffee  exports 
exercise  a  dominating  Influence  on  the 
national  economies,  and  if  the  coffee  in- 
dustry in  those  countries  is  not  stable, 
then  their  economies  will  not  be  stable. 

In  1958  the  United  States  took  the  lead 
role  in  seeking  a  long-term  solution  to 
the  coffee  price  problem.  Through  the 
then  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs,  Thomas  Marm,  a  coffee 
study  group  made  up  of  the  major  cof- 
fee-producing countries  and  the  major 
coffee-consvuning  countries,  was  created 
to  study  the  entire  matter  and  to  recom- 
mend a  solution. 

In  1962,  with  the  United  States  again 
in  the  lead,  the  coffee  study  group  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  as  a  long-term 
solution  to  the  problem.  That  smnmer 
a  meeting  was  held  in  New  York  City 
with  representatives  of  the  countries  in- 
volved, under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  was  negotiated.  The  U.S. 
Senate  ratified  the  agreement  in  May 
1963.  To  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
under  it,  enabling  or  implementing  leg- 
islation was  required.  It  is  this  imple- 
menting legislation  which  Congress 
failed  to  pass  last  year. 

It  is  a  fact  that  several  Latin  Ameri- 
can coimtries  are  built  on  a  one-com- 
modity or  a  one-crop  economy.  The 
dangers  inherent  in  such  economies  are 
obvious.  It  is  therefore  important  not 
only  to  the  well-being  of  those  countries 
but  to  the  well-being  of  the  entire  West- 
em  Hemisphere  that  those  one-crop 
economies  be  diversified.  Diversifica- 
tion is  one  of  the  major  aims,  if  not  the 
major  aim,  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
For  a  nation  to  prosper  and  progress  it 
must  be  stable.  In  order  for  it  to  be 
stable  its  economy  must  be  stable,  and 
a  diversified  economy  tends  to  be  more 
stable  than  a  one-crop  economy. 

So  diversification  has  been  an  impor- 
tant goal  of  our  policy  in  Latin  America. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment helped  promote  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement.  We  want  the 
one-crop  countries  based  on  coffee  to  di- 
versify. But  they  cannot  diversify  if 
they  cannot  sell  even  their  one  crop. 
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And  if  they  do  not  sell  their  one  crop 
they  will  not  be  stable. 

In  July  of  1964  Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
warned  that  "a  rejection  of  the  agree- 
ment would  be  costly  to  us  as  far  as  the 
development  of  misunderstanding  in 
Latin  America  is  concerned."  This  was 
a  prophetic  warning  which  we  in  Con- 
gress would  now  do  well  to  heed.  Mis- 
understanding has  developied  in  Latin 
America  over  our  failure  to  carry 
through  with  our  end  of  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement.  This  mis- 
understanding was  clearly  and  amply 
demonstrated  last  month  at  the  meeting 
in  Peru.  Our  representative  to  the  meet- 
ing, Thomas  Mann,  stated  at  that  time 
in  response  to  Latin  American  criticisms 
of  the  United  States: 

I  share  your  disappointment  that  our  Con- 
gress did  not  pass  in  its  1964  session,  the 
Implementing  legislation  to  the  coffee  agree- 
ment. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  89th  Con- 
gress act  favorably  on  the  implementing 
legislation  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
if  we  are  to  support  our  end  of  the  bar- 
gain entered  into  when  we  signed  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  and 
when  it  was  ratified  by  the  Senate,  and 
if  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  to  go 
forward. 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  am  insert- 
ing at  this  point  in  the  Record,  two  ar- 
ticles from  the  New  York  Times  by 
Juan  de  Onis  concerning  the  problems 
I  have  touched  upon.  The  first,  dated 
December  7.  1964,  is  entitled  "U.S.  Trade 
Bars  Feared  by  Latins":  the  second, 
dated  December  9,  1964,  is  a  report  of 
the  December  meeting  in  Lima,  Peru, 
and  is  entitled  "Mann  Asks  Latins  To 
Avoid  Attacks": 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  7,   1964] 

U.S.  Trade  Bars  Feared  by  Latins — Alliance 
FOR  Progress  Urged  To  Fight  Restrictions 

(By  Juan  de  Onis) 

Lima,  Peru.  December  6. — Latin  American 
fears  of  UiS.  trade  protectionism  have 
generated  the  most  discordant  issue  of  an 
Alliance  for  Progress  conference  here. 

The  United  States  cast  the  lone  vote 
against  a  report  by  a  committee  on  foreign 
trade  that  would  give  the  Alliance's  co- 
ordinator. Carlos  Sanz  de  Santamaria.  precise 
instructions  to  fight  trade  restrictions. 

The  report  was  prepared  at  the  technical 
level  of  the  Alliance  and  is  subject  to  study 
by  a  ministerial-level  meeting  that  began  yes- 
terday. Dr.  Sanz  Santamaria  indicated  that 
he  would  seek  a  compromise  solution  during 
negotiations  this  week. 

Meanwhile,  Chile's  new  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Government  opened  what  promised  to 
be  a  prolonged  fight  against  the  present 
structure  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  Gen.  Jose  Antonio  Mora. 

FUND'S    TRANSFER    TTRGED 

The  Chilean  delegation  proposed  that  a 
"special  assistance  for  development  fund," 
now  under  Dr.  Mora's  control,  pass  to  the 
Inter-American  Committee  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  a  steering  group  that  Is  headed 
by  Dr.  Santamaria. 

Behind  the  move  to  shift  the  $8  million 
fund,  the  Chileans  said,  was  a  policy  to 
strengthen  the  steering  group,  a  "new  dy- 
namic body."  and  to  reduce  the  Influence  of 
the  OAS  on  the  hemisphere's  economic  and 
social  development  program."=;  The  Chileans 
described  the  OAS  as  "archaic"  and  "dis- 
credited." 


The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  a  10-year  pro- 
gram established  In  1961  by  the  American  Re- 
publics, with  the  promise  of  $20  billion  in 
U.S.  aid  and  investment,  to  further  economic 
development  of  Latin  America  and  to  en- 
courage social  reforms. 

ACCESS  IS  AN  ISSUE 

The  two  new  issues  facing  the  review  con- 
ference reflected  the  growth  In  the  prestige 
of  the  steering  committee,  a  body  set  up  at 
the  Alliance's  review  meeting  in  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil  last  year. 

The  Latin  American  preoccupation  with 
U.S.  trade  policies  centers  on  real  or  feared 
restrictions  on  access  to  the  U.S.  market  for 
Latin  America's  basic  exports  and  on  possible 
declines  in  commodity  prices. 

U.S.  delegates  told  the  Latin  American 
representatives  that  President  Johnson 
would  renew  in  the  next  Congress  the  admin- 
istration's fight  to  obtain  final  ratification  of 
a  stabilizing  agreement  for  the  world's  coffee 
prices. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  9,   1964] 
Mann    Asks    Latins    To    Avoid    Attacks — 

SEEKS  Reasonable  Attitude  Toward  U.S. 

Trade  Curbs 

(By  Juan  de  Onis) 

Lima,  Peru,  December  8. — The  United 
States  asked  its  Latin  American  partners  in 
the  Alliance  fon  Progress  today  to  be  reason- 
able and  avoid  "unnecessary  divisions." 

Thomas  C.  Mann,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  gave  his 
response  at  the  Alliance's  third  annual  re- 
view meeting  to  a  succession  of  objections 
by  Latin  American  delegates  to  VS.  actions 
on  international  trade. 

These  criticisms  included  the  failure  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  approve  legislation  to 
Implement  the  world  coffee  price  stabiliza- 
tion agreement,  a  lapse  in  U.S.  sugar  import 
legislation  and  Congressional  endorsement 
of  meat  import  quotas. 

"Much  has  been  said  here  about  protec- 
tionism in  the  United  States."  Mr.  Mann  said. 
"I  share  your  disappointment  that  our  Con- 
gress did  not  pass,  in  its  1964  session,  the 
implementing  legislation  to  the  coffee  agree- 
ment." 

He  went  on  to  observe  that  "President 
Johnson  has  publicly  stated  that  the  enabl- 
ing legislation  will  be  resubmitted  to  the 
next  Congress." 

restraint  on  surpluses  pledged 

Stressing  that  the  United  States  buys  40 
percent  of  Latin  America's  exports  and  pays 
In  convertible  currency,  Mr.  Mann  said  that 
the  United  States  would  "continue  to  exer- 
cise restraint  in  the  export  of  our  surplus 
commodities."  Some  of  the  exports,  such  as 
wheat,  cotton,  and  meat,  compete  with  basic 
Latin  American  exports. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  a  10-year  pro- 
gram in  which  the  United  States  has  joined 
19  Latin  American  republics,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Cuba,  to  accelerate  their  economic 
and  social  development.  The  United  States 
has  pledged  $20  billion  In  public  and  private 
capital  to  help  reach  goals  of  economic 
growth,  housing,  education,  health,  and  rural 
reform. 

Mr.  Mann  said  that  there  had  been  "solid 
achievements"  this  year  in  the  development 
of  a  steering  organization  for  the  Alliance's 
work,  the  Inter-American  Committee  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Carlos  Sanz  de  Santa- 
maria. a  former  Minister  of  Finance  in  Co- 
lombia, is  the  chairman. 

"It  has  completed  the  firs';  cycle  of  coun- 
try-by-country studies  ever  made  in  our 
hemisphere,"  Mr.  Mann  said.  "It  has  recom- 
mended specific  and  concrete  courses  of 
action  to  countries  and  international  or- 
ganizations on  how  to  accelerate  progress." 

urges  BETTr:R  execution' 
He  went  on :  "What  is  needed  now  Is  better 
execution,  better  performance  by  all  of  us  in 


the  Alliance  •  •  •.  If  we  can  continue  to 
work  honestly  and  sincerely  for  human  prog. 
ress,  rather  than  for  short-term  personal  or 
political  advantages  of  individuals  or  groups 
we  shall  see  an  ever-growing  number  of 
countries  join  those  who  have  already 
achieved  viable  and  relatively  self-sustaining 
economies." 

Delegates  from  Chile,  Mexico,  and  Ecuador 
gave  major  emphasis  to  the  desirability  of 
direct  international  financing  for  the  eco- 
nomic integration  of  Latin  America. 

The  weakness  of  Latin  America  as  a  bloc 
in  negotiating  trade  relations  with  the 
United  States,  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket, and  the  Socialist  bloc  led  by  the  Soviet 
Union  was  mentioned  repeatedly. 

Mr.  Mann  said  that  to  increase  export 
earnings  the  Latin  Americans  should  di- 
versify exports  and  try  to  sell  in  greater 
volume,  as  well  as  "get  on  with  the  Job  of 
making  the  Latin  American  regional  trading 
arrangements  more  effective." 

He  also  laid  heavy  stress  on  private  in- 
vestment as  a  stimulant  to  economic  growth. 


PERPETUAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Vh'ginla  [Mr.  Staggers]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST-'^GGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article  in  the  January  1965  issue  of  Har- 
per's magazine  considers  one  of  the  many 
devices  presently  being  developed  for  tiie 
purpose  of  raising  the  level  of  compe- 
tence in  a  world  where  vocational  re- 
quirements grow  increasingly  more 
sophisticated.  Speaking  in  general  terms 
of  the  whole  problem  of  education,  the 
author  makes  some  quite  startling,  but 
obviously  correct,  statements: 

Neither  white-collar  nor  blue-collar  work- 
ers can  expect  to  make  a  lifetime  career  out 
of  what  they  have  been  instructed  to  do  for 
their  present  jobs. 

Nobody  will  be  safe  from  instruction. 

Some  of  the  subject  matter  (required  for 
those  who  can  get  and  hold  jobs)  will  have 
been  taught  to  generations  of  learners. 
Some  won't  exist  until  next  year.  Some  will 
be  taught  once  only,  after  which  the  surge 
of  new  Information  will  erase  the  subject. 

We  have  in  the  United  States  25  million 
adult  men  with  less  than  eighth-grade  educa- 
tion and  at  the  other  end  of  the  educational 
scale  we  have  upward  of  3  million  males  en- 
rolled in  college-level  courses.  Add  to  these 
the  men  in  the  armed  services  and  Govern- 
ment services,  and  all  of  the  men  learning 
jobs  in  industry,  and  you  have  a  considerable 
segment  of  adult  males  who  are,  or  oiight  to 
be,  under  formal  instruction. 

What  the  author  said  about  men  would 
presumably  apply  with  equal  force  to 
women. 

The  old  idea  of  finishing  your  educa- 
tion must  be  thrown  into  the  discard. 
Training  for  future  needs  has  become 
the  major  concern  of  the  young.  Their 
elders  must  accept  the  thesis  that  they 
too  can  learn — in  fact,  that  they  must 
learn — as  long  as  they  draw  the  breath  of 
life. 

It  is  fitting,  then,  that  all  of  us  should 
adopt  education,  both  general  education 
and  specialized  education,  as  the  No.  1 
problem  of  this  period  of  national  life.  A 
casual  survey  of  current  discussion  of 
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the  problem  reveals  the  present  exist- 
ence of  at  least  four  major  attacks  al- 
ready marshaling  their  forces.  It  may 
be  desirable  to  look  at  each  briefly. 

First  there  are  the  regular  State  and 
local  public  school  systems.  These  have 
been  spurred  to  action  by  criticisms  of 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  instruc- 
tional programs.  Interest  has  been 
focused  on  three  separate  groups  of 
potential  students:  First,  the  college- 
material  type  who  do  not  go  on  with 
their  education  due  to  lack  of  financial 
resources  or  to  a  degi'ee  of  indifference; 
second,  the  dropouts  who  are  insuffi- 
ciently' motivated  to  complete  the  train- 
ing easily  available  to  them;  third,  the 
older  unemployed  who  need  retraining 
for  jobs  presently  available.  A  variety 
of  proposals  are  under  consideration  by 
public  school  systems  to  take  care  of 
each  of  these  groups.  In  a  few  cases,  an 
ambitious  program  to  take  care  of  all 
these  groups  in  one  institution  has  been 
projected;  one  such  for  Greenbrier 
County,  W.Va. 

The  second  major  attack  comes  from 
recently  established  Federal  programs 
designed  primarily  to  furnish  retraining 
for  unemployed  youth  and  adults  in  un- 
derdeveloped areas,  such  as  those  con- 
templated in  the  poverty  bill  passed  in 
the  88th  Congress  and  the  Appalachian 
bill  which  is  proposed  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  89th  Congress. 

Third  on  the  list  is  the  well-established 
training  programs  conducted  first,  by 
the  armed  services  of  the  United  States 
and,  second,  by  most  of  our  big  private 
industries.  The  armed  services  offer  as 
an  inducement  for  enlisting  a  thorough 
training  in  skills  which  are  useful  to  the 
services,  and  which  are  equally  in  de- 
mand in  private  life  after  the  enlistee 
completes  his  military  service.  Private 
industry  has  also  found  it  expedient  to 
set  up  training  programs  for  all  em- 
ployees from  the  lowest  ranks  up  to 
potential  supervisory  and  executive  ma- 
terial. Programs  intended  to  teach  the 
various  skills  required  for  workmen  are 
customarily  carried  on  in  the  industry's 
plants.  It  is  a  type,  or  an  extension,  of 
the  old  and  well-known  system  of  ap- 
prenticeship. Supervisory  and  executive 
possibilities  may  be  sent  to  universities 
and  technical  schools  at  company  ex- 
pense. 

The  fourth  attack  on  the  educational 
front  is  one  that  is  just  getting  under- 
way, but  it  may  have  important  results. 
Press  reports  indicate  that  a  number  of 
leaders  of  the  various  Negro  groups  which 
have  been  fighting  for  civil  rights  assert 
that  they  intend  to  shift  their  emphasis 
to  a  positive  program  for  better  job  train- 
ing and  retraining.  Several  organiza- 
tions are  sponsoring  vocational  training, 
some  of  them  aided  by  Federal  grants 
and  some  by  private  grants.  Said  one 
of  the  leaders: 

We  have  to  move  Into  the  much  more  dif- 
ficult area  of  trying  to  upgrade  the  whole 
Negro  community  so  that  we  can  achieve  the 
educational,  economic,  and  political  equality 
which  are  necessary  if  we're  to  make  full  use 
of  the  freedoms  which  we  are  fighting  for 
and  winning. 

The  movement  Is  important  because  it 
furnishes  a  necessary  stimulus  toward 
action  which  must  be  implemented  by 


other  agencies.  That  is,  it  must  be  ab- 
sorbed in  one  or  more  of  the  other  move- 
ments. 

All  these  attacks  on  the  educational 
problem  may  be  regarded  as  experimen- 
tal.  They  are  forced  on  the  agencies  and 
institutions      involved      by      necessity. 
Doubtless  the  armed  services  and  indus- 
trial organizations  would  prefer  to  select 
most  of  their  recruits  from  individuals 
already  possessing  the  basic  training  for 
the  services  they  are  chosen  to  perform. 
The  fact  that  they  do  not  possess  such 
training  forces  them  to  act  in  their  own 
interests.    The  cost  is  considerable,  and 
the  time  spent  in  training  is  lost  for  pro- 
ductive   uses.      Nevertheless    both    the 
armed  services  and  industry  have  been 
highly  successful  in  developing  the  skills 
they  need.    They  have  two  advantages 
working  for  them.     First,  they  do  not 
have  to  deal  with  the  population  as  a 
whole.    They  can  and  do  select  individ- 
uals who  give  promise,  in  their  judgment, 
of  being  able  to  learn  what  they  wish  to 
teach.    The  armed  services,  for  instance, 
do  not  offer  specialized  technical  training 
to  all  their  recruits,  only  to  those  who 
can  pass  appropriate  tests.    Second,  and 
probably  more  important,  the  incentives 
to  learn  are  very  strong.   The  learner  can 
see  clearly  the  way  to  position,  to  pres- 
tige, and  to  higher  pay. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Federal  proj- 
ects to  retrain  displaced  workers  have 
not  been  significantly  successful.  In  the 
case  of  a  number  of  apparently  well- 
planned  projects,  newspaper  reports  in- 
dicate that  only  a  minor  fraction  of  those 
eligible  for  the  training  take  advantage 
of  it.  Various  reasons  may  be  assigned 
for  this  lack  of  interest.  But  the  under- 
lying reason  must  be  that  the  training 
prepares  for  only  possible  jobs,  not  real 
and  certain  jobs.  There  can  be  no  guar- 
antee that  the  learner  is  going  immedi- 
ately out  of  training  into  a  satisfactory 
and  passing  job. 

A  recent  TV  documentary  program 
dealt  with  efforts  to  transplant  unem- 
ployed coal  miners  from  West  Virginia 
to  copper  mines  in  Montana.  The  work- 
ers were  said  to  prefer  mining  to  other 
occupations.  The  copper  mines  needed 
workmen.  Working  conditions  were  not 
importantly  different.  The  pay  was 
good,  in  fact,  better  than  pay  in  the  coal 
mines  because  the  copper  mines  oper- 
ated continuously  rather  than  intermit- 
tently. One  miner  indicated  that  the 
average  workman  could  make  $40  per 
day.  Several  himdred  workmen  were 
brought  to  Montana.  But  many  of  them 
returned  to  West  Virginia  after  only  a 
short  stay.  Various  reasons  were  given: 
separation  from  families;  a  strange  and 
unfamiliar  social  environment;  protec- 
tion of  seniority  and  pension  rights  In 
the  coal  mining  Industry.  Emotionally, 
they  were  not  prepared  to  make  the 
chtinge. 

The  author  of  the  Harper's  magazine 
article  referred  to  above  puts  the  situa- 
tion in  a  nutsheU:  "It  Is  amazingly  diffi- 
cult to  Instruct  adults."  All  teenagers 
will  agree  with  this. 

Now  consider  the  case  of  the  public 
schools.  They  have  been  playing  with 
the  idea  of  vocational  instruction  for 
generations.  Federal  support  for  train- 
ing in  agriculture  and  in  home  economics 


began  early  in  the  century.  A  general 
estimate  might  be  that  such  training  has 
been  only  moderately  useful.  Few  of 
those  enrolled  in  the  courses  took  their 
work  seriously.  More  recently  the 
schools  have  added  instruction  In  vari- 
ous manual  arts.  These  have  suffered 
a  similar  mediocrity  of  success. 

The  controlling  fact  is  that  the  public 
schools  are  oriented  toward  the  promo- 
tion of  literacy.  They  have  been  so 
oriented  from  the  beginning  of  our  na- 
tional history.  They  have  been  contin- 
uously admonished  that  a  successful 
democracy  is  composed  of  a  literate  citi- 
zenry. Their  programs  of  instruction 
and  their  techniques  of  instruction  have 
been  developed  and  refined  with  the  ob- 
ject of  producing  literacy.  This  laud- 
able aim  must  be,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
their  continuing  dominative  interest. 

Several  things  have  happened  in  mod- 
ern times  to  make  the  drive  toward  uni- 
versal literacy  insufficient  for  our  needs. 
Something  must  be  added. 

The  public  schools  have  acquired  an 
enormous  prestige.  Their  work  has  been 
accepted  as  the  key  to  success  in  life. 
In  their  prepossession  with  literacy  they 
have  unintentionally  conferred  prestige 
upon  literacy,  with  a  corresponding  lack 
of  prestige  on  practical  arts. 

This  is  a  wide  departure  from  ancient 
ideas  of  the  educated  man.  In  all  ages, 
the  educated  man  was  the  man  whose 
practical  skill  matched  his  mental  pre- 
eminence. The  great  men  of  history 
were  doera  as  well  as  thinkers,  whether 
it  was  in  the  field  of  the  arts,  or  science, 
or  the  professions,  or  government.  An 
educated  mind  apart  from  an  educated 
body  was  unthinkable,  as  it  should  be. 

The  public  schools,  taking  as  their 
prime  function  the  development  of  the 
mind,  have  unfortunately  created  the 
impression  that  skill   of   mind   is   en- 
nobling, while  skill  of  muscle  is  not  nec- 
essarily so,  and  may  even  be  degrading. 
Those  whose  inherited  or  acquired  apti- 
tudes drive  them  toward  manipulation  of 
things  rather  than  toward  manipulation 
of  ideas  get  the  feeling  that  they  are  the 
rejects  of  society.    They  resent  it,  and  so 
come  to  resent  the  public  schools  which 
foster  the  idea,  however  unintentionally. 
A  second  development  of  modem  times 
is  the  almost  complete  separation  of  the 
modem  working  world  of  the  adult  from 
the  learning  world  of  the  child.    A  few 
generations  ago  It  was  possible  for  the 
school  to  confine  Itself  to  literacy  be- 
cause the  child  was  In  dally  contact  with 
the  various  operations  necessary  to  feed 
and  clothe  the  world,  to  provide  shelter, 
or  to  make  and  operate  the  mechanical 
contraptions  which  facilitate  production. 
He  learned  about  doing  outside  of  school, 
not  only  how  to  do,  but  why  it  was  nec- 
essary to  do.    Today  there  Is  no  segre- 
gation so  absolute  as  the  segregation  of 
the  working  world  from  the  learning 
world.   The  school  is  an  artificial  society. 
Anyone  who  has  had  experience  in  try- 
ing to  teach  Johnnie  to  read  Is  aware 
of  the  difficulty  of  finding  words  which 
appeal  to  his  experience.    He  has  no 
acquaintance  with  the  things  or  acts 
which  express  meaning  In  the  working 
world.    Things  come  to  him  from  some 
benevolent  source  without  his  knowledge 
of  how  or  why  they  come. 
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The  child  is  confined  in  this  artificial 
society  until,  hopefully,  he  has  grown 
adult  in  body.  Then  he  is  thrown  out 
into  a  working  world,  and  is  expected  to 
conform  to  its  requirements.  He  has 
not  been  prepared  for  his  responsibility. 
But  he  has  finished  his  education.  He 
wants  to  make  a  lot  of  money,  and  quick. 
He  has  no  notion  of  fooling  around  play- 
ing with  the  children  any  longer. 

In  a  truly  comprehensive  and  totally 
sufficient  school  system,  all  these  ele- 
ments must  somehow  be  brought  to- 
gether and  synthesized.  The  whole  edu- 
cative process  must  be  accepted  as  a 
unity,  beginning  in  infancy  and  continu- 
ing through  life.  It  is  important  to  do 
and  it  is  important  to  learn  so  that  we 
may  do  better.  Experience  and  training 
must  be  synonymous.  Some  of  us  will 
work  mainly  with  things  and  others  will 
work  mainly  with  ideas.  They  are 
equally  and  mutually  status  occupations. 
Our  society  needs  machinists  and  typists 
and  lawyers.  It  would  be  foolish  to 
abolish  segregation  based  on  race  and 
set  up  an  even  more  rigid  segregation 
based  on  membership  in  a  labor  union  or 
in  the  American  Bar  Association. 

It  seems  logical  and  inevitable  that 
most  of  the  details  of  total  education  will 
come  under  the  management  and  direc- 
tion of  the  public  school  system.  To 
scatter  them  around  among  diverse 
agencies  would  destroy  the  unity  which 
education  is  supposed  to  produce.  The 
school  system  has  the  organization 
around  which  direction  could  be  effect- 
ed most  economically.  It  has  the  techni- 
cal know-how  of  the  teaching  job.  It  is 
accustomed  to  the  job  of  selecting  and 
grading  material  for  the  various  stages 
of  learning. 

What  it  lacks,  of  course,  is  money. 
Money  is  needed  both  to  provide  equip- 
ment and  to  train  and  pay  the  personnel 
that  would  be  required  to  operate  a  com- 
prehensive system.  The  total  cost  would 
be  enormous,  measured  by  modern  stand- 
ards. 

Some  50  years  ago  macadamized  roads 
began  to  be  built  in  quantity.  The  cost  of 
macadam  roads  at  that  time,  if  memory 
is  correct,  was  something  like  $8,000  per 
mile.  It  was  considered  an  extravagant 
outlay,  but  probably  worth  it.  A  few 
days  ago  a  modem  highway  through 
open  country  was  put  in  use.  It  cost, 
said  the  newspaper  report,  $1  million  per 
mile.  And  that  would  be  cheap  if  built 
through  thickly  settled  areas.  Thus  do 
people's  notions  about  cost  versus  value 
change  in  a  short  time.  So  far  no  educa- 
tion speech  or  publication  has  even 
dreamed  of  such  escalation  applied  to 
the  schools. 

Both  the  administrative  and  the  leg- 
islative branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  expressed  interest  in  provid- 
ing increasingly  larger  sums  for  what  is 
called  general  education.  The  problem 
Is  how  and  where  to  apply  the  money  so 
that  it  will  do  the  most  good.  There 
are  problems  of  public  education  versus 
private  education.  State  and  local  con- 
trol versus  Federal  control,  distribution 
of  f\mds  according  to  need  versus  per 
capita  distribution,  and  so  on.  In  lieu 
of  finding  some  common  ground  for 
agreement  on  these  issues,  it  may  be 
tempting  to  set  up  more  and  more  proj- 


ects designed  for  specific  situations  and 
needs.  A  more  promising  procedure 
might  seem  to  be  to  boldly  grasp  the 
principles  which  would  govern  an  effec- 
tive modem  educational  program,  and  to 
disregard  the  political  considerations  in- 
volved in  the  controversial  issues.  Other- 
wise the  goal  of  a  training  system  that 
will  prepare  every  individual  for  effec- 
tive participation  in  modern  life  will  be 
moved  still  further  into  the  future. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Moore  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  indefi- 
nitely, on  account  of  death  in  his  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  King  of  Utah,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Lindsay  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Del 
Clawson)  ,  for  1  hour,  on  January  27. 

Ml".  Curtis  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Del 
Clawson),  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

All  Members  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mahon)  in  the  body  of  the  Record  on  the 
President's  budget  message. 

Mr.  DoRN  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Lindsay  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Del  Clawson)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter) : 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 


SIR  WINSTON  CHURCHILL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  further  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  Members  speaking  on 
this  subject  today  may  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  Members  who  desire  to 
do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole 
world  shares  the  sorrow  of  the  family 
and  friends  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  a 
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world  citizen  of  extraordinai-y  dimen. 
sions,  who  on  yesterday  departed  this  life 
in  the  city  of  London. 

Of  all  men  who  have  lived  in  the  20tli 
century.  Sir  Winston  may  well  have  lived 
the  fullest  life.  For  more  than  90  years 
he  walked  among  us  as  one  of  God's 
noblest  and  most  remarkable  creatures. 

Sir  Winston,  the  articulate  spokesman 
for  the  cause  of  free  men  in  World  War 
II,  was  unquestionably  the  one  man  be- 
hind whom  all  the  forces  of  freedom 
rallied  in  the  fight  against  Nazi  and 
Facist  tyranny. 

He  was  the  first  outstanding  public 
figure  in  the  world  to  warn  against  the 
threat  that  Hitler  posed. 

He  was  the  first  to  raise  the  warning 
flag,  as  disciples  of  appeasement  began 
to  raise  their  heads  among  the  free  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe.  There  are 
many,  he  said,  who  would  feed  the  croc- 
odile only  to  be  devoured  by  him  in  the 
end. 

Among  all  public  men  whose  lives  and 
careers  were  identified  with  World  War 
n,  Churchill's  name  stands  pre- 
eminent. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  Winston  Churchill's 
leadership  in  this  era  is  not  his  only  claim 
to  historic  recognition.  Had  he  passed 
on  even  before  Hitler's  armies  began  to 
march,  he  would  have  had  a  prominent 
place  in  the  annals  of  his  country.  He 
was  acclaimed  as  the  best  debater  in 
Parliament  and  was  the  unchallenged 
prince  of  British  orators  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  He  was  a  fighting  man 
of  great  courage  and  talent — an  author  of 
rare  distinction.  Of  all  those  who  spoke 
the  English  language  in  this  century, 
Winston  Churchill  spoke  it  best.  In  his 
speeches  and  in  his  writings,  he  demon- 
strated again  the  strength  and  the  beauty 
of  Shakespeare's  language.  Rugged, 
determined,  articulate,  witty,  courageous, 
he  was  every  inch  a  man.  Historian, 
philosopher,  and  statesman,  he  as  much 
as  any  other  human  being  understood 
and  raised  his  voice  against  the  dangers 
of  tyranny  from  both  the  right  and  the 
left. 

This  generation  and  the  world  in 
which  it  lives — future  generations  and 
the  world  of  tomorrow — all  who  will  ever 
cherish  freedom  will  owe  a  lasting  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 

Today  in  sorrow,  respect,  and  affection, 
we  salute  this  great  man.  This  man 
whose  life  was  wholly  affirmative.  This 
man  who  in  battle  would  accept  only  vic- 
tory. This  man  whose  courage  never 
faltered.  This  champion  of  liberty  who 
was  unbending  in  his  determination  to 
preserve  Christian  civilization  against 
the  onslaughts  of  evil  despots. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  America  proudly 
and  rightfully  share  in  the  glory  of 
Churchill's  fame  and  rejoice  in  the  scope 
of  his  accomplishments.  The  son  of  an 
American  mother,  the  first  and  only  hon- 
orary American  citizen  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  an  ally  and  friend  in  every 
major  battle,  we  can  say  that  Winston 
Churchill  was  in  a  very  real  sense  one 
of  our  own. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  flags  fly  at 
half-mast — as  prince  and  pauper  ofTer 
their  last  farewells — all  good  men  rejoice 
that  Winston  Churchill  passed  our  way 
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)n  our  day  and  generation.  He  hung  his 
Qtar  high.  Among  history's  most  dis- 
Snguished  statesmen,  he  has  set  new 
natterns  of  human  achievement  which 
aspiring  youth  may  seek  to  emulate  for 
vears  and  centuries  to  come. 

As  his  countrymen  mourn  him  and  lay 
his  remains  to  rest,  decent  men  and 
women  everywhere  will  surely  proclaim: 
Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  serv- 
ant in  whom  we  are  well  pleased. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
T^-ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  time  to  time  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions there  emerges  a  man,  as  human  as 
the  rest  of  us,  but  one  able  to  capture  for 
himself  and  his  country  the  respect  and 
imagination  of  all  of  us.  By  native  in- 
telligence, force  of  personality,  diligent 
effort  determined  leadership,  and  a  sense 
of  the  historical.  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
became  that  kind  of  man. 

He  belongs  first  of  all  to  Great  Britain 
but  every  nation  in  the  free  world  is 
richer  because  he  lived.  The  entire  world 
has  felt  the  impact  of  his  work  and  the 
fullness  of  his  spirit. 

England  has  lost  a  leading  public 
figure.  Mankind  is  bereft  of  a  symbol 
which  has  stood  for  the  finest  qualities 
m  our  humanity:  courage,  tenacity, 
ability,  dedication— all  used  in  the 
eternal  struggle  for  freedom  and  justice. 

We  in  the  United  States  join  our 
fellowmen  everywhere  in  mourning  the 
passing  of  one  of  the  great  men  of  our 
time.  He  is  gone  but  his  work  remains 
as  an  inspiration  to  us   and  all  who 

follow. 
Mr.  ALBERT.     I  thank  the  gentle- 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  England, 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  all  of 
the  world  have  lost  a  vigorous,  effective, 
and  most  successful  champion  of  free- 
dom, democracy,  and  decency,  the  Right 
Honorable  Sir  Winston  Spencer 
Churchill. 

During  World  Wars  I  and  U,  Sir 
Winston  was  the  cannon,  the  ammuni- 
tion, the  ramrod,  the  warhead,  and  the 
marksman  which  literally  blew  Britain's 
enemies  and  those  of  world  peace  out  of 
the  water  with  a  direct  hit.  Of  course, 
our  great  Nation  came  to  Britain's  aid — 
but  Sir  Winston  had  called  the  war  shots 
with  the  phenomenal  accuracy  endowed 
with  a  clairvoyant  mind. 

His  famous  "blood,  toil,  sweat,  and 
tears"  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  May  13,  1940,  mobilized  the  talents, 
the  ingenuity,  and  the  challenge,  stirred 
the  hearts,  and  provided  the  inspiration 
that  turned  the  tide  against  Hitler.  It 
came  at  a  time  when  Britain  stood  all 
alone. 

My  colleagues,  on  March  12,  1963,  I 
made  a  speech  here  in  the  House  urging 
the  passage  of  legislation  that  would  con- 
fer honorary  citizenship  upon  this  truly 
great  statesman  of  the  world.  This  leg- 
islation had  been  introduced  by  all  of  us 
who  were  members  of  the  Immigration 


and  Nationality  Subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  matter  how  hard  I 
tried  here  today,  I  sincerely  do  not  be- 
lieve that  I  could  pay  Sir  Winston  a  bet- 
ter tribute  than  was  contained  in  my 
March  1963  Churchill  speech.  So,  my 
colleagues,  if  you  will  please  be  so  kind 
as  to  forgive  me  and  bear  with  me,  I  will 
quote  a  few  excerpts  from  my  previous 
remarks  about  this  resolute,  valiant,  un- 
conquerable Englishman.    I  quote: 

To  find  words  adequate  to  describe  prop- 
erly this  distinguished  man  is  comparable 
to  gliding  the  lily,  bringing  cotton  to  Ala- 
bama, the  derby  to  England,  and  good  bour- 
bon to  my  native  Kentucky. 

His  bravery,  his  fortitude,  his  tenacity  of 
purpose,  and  his  unyielding  desire  to  win 
shall  never  be  forgotten. 

In  my  opinion,  his  achievements  shall 
stand  out  forever  like  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, Big  Ben,  the  Eiffel  Tower,  and  the 
pyramids.  By  his  unselfish  service  to  man- 
kind, he  has  emblazoned  his  name  with 
honor  and  everlasting  distinction  In  huge 
letters  of  gold  on  the  sliver  pages  of  world 
history.  Why?  Because  during  war,  travail, 
"blood  and  tears  and  sweat,"  fear,  want,  pri- 
vation, devastation,  chaos,  and  despair — at  a 
time  when  It  seemed  all  was  lost — this  in- 
comparable leader  was  the  epitome  of  hope, 
the  very  embodiment  of  co\irage,  the  pre- 
server of  time,  the  protector  of  faith,  the 
guardian  of  destiny,  the  Inspiration  for  vic- 
tory, and  the  successful  negotiator  of  the 
peace. 

Quoting  further: 

To  paraphrase  one  of  his  own  famous 
statements:  "Never  In  the  field  of  human 
conflict  was  so  much  owed  by  so  many  to 
one  man." 

May  he  have  a  full  fruition  of  his  dreams 
and  a  happy  realization  of  all  of  his  en- 
deavors. May  his  leaf  never  wither  and 
whatsoever  he  doeth,  may  It  prosper.  May 
God  In  His  Infinite  wisdom  spare  and  pro- 
tect ovu'  beloved  friend.  Sir  Winston,  for 
many  years  to  come  and  may  He  who  reigns 
as  the  King  of  Kings,  the  Master  of  all  lodges, 
nations,  and  men,  smile  graciously,  abun- 
dantly, beautifully,  and  everlasting  from  His 
wide  blue  canopy  of  heaven  upon  this,  oxir 
worthy  candidate  for  the  position  of  the 
world's  most  honored  peacemaker  since  that 
lowly  Man  walked  the  shores  of  Galilee  many 
centuries  ago.    •  *  • 

Thank  the  Lord,  he  did  not  place  his  light 
under  a  bushel,  but  on  a  candlestick  and  It 
giveth  light  unto  all  In  the  house. 

I  trust  that  Sir  Winston  will  forgive  my  In- 
adequate words  of  praise — and  I  say  this 
from  a  humble  heart — because,  tm- 
fortunately,  not  In  America  nor  in  England 
nor  any  place  else  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Is  there  another  Churchill  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  King's  English  which  he  alone 
possesses. 

My  colleagues,  this  great  but  humble 
man,  when  he  had  heard  that  I  had  made 
this  speech,  wrote  me  the  following  let- 
ter which  I  prize  so  dearly  and  so  highly 
that  the  original  is  now  framed  along 
with  a  picture  of  President  Kennedy 
signing  the  legislation  into  law,  and  one 
of  the  pens  with  which  he  signed  it: 

Mt  Deae  Chelf:  I  am  Indeed  obliged  to 
you  for  the  very  agreeable  things  you  say 
about  me  and  for  the  graceful  way  you  ex- 
pressed them.    Pray  accept  my  good  wishes. 

Yoiurs  very  sincerely.  

Winston  Chtjhchill. 

May  the  Good  Lord  bless  Lady 
Churchill   and  all   of   their   wonderful 


family  in  this  great  void  which  has  come 
to  them. 

The  Good  Lord,  in  his  infinite  wisdom, 
as  I  see  it,  literally  lent  us  Sir  Winston 
and  allowed  us  the  benefits  and  fruits  of 
his  labors  for  lo  these  past  90  years. 
Obviously,  He  could  not  allow  us  to  retain 
forever  this  magnificent  leader  of  men 
and  so  the  Master  has  called  Sir  Winston 
back  to  that  mansion  of  rest  on  high. 
The  free  world  thanks  you  dear  Lord 
for  the  loan  of  Sir  Winston. 

Again,  I  repeat  from  my  1963  speech: 
"Hail,  noble  Englishman.  Hail,  great 
American." 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  his  very 
eloquent  tribute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  in  paying  my  own  small  tribute 
to  a  great  statesman,  a  great  man  and  a 
great  Englishman,  Sir  Winston  Church- 
ill. We  are  all  in  his  debt,  as  the  majority 
leader  has  already  indicated,  whether 
we  be  Americans  or  citizens  of  some  other 
country. 

The  quality  that  has  always  stood  out 
above  all  others,  in  my  judgment,  in  the 
career  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  is  covir- 
age.  He  displayed  physical  courage  as  a 
war  correspondent  and  when  he  was  a 
young  subaltern  on  the  fields  of  India 
and  of  Africa.  He  displayed  great  cour- 
age and  indomitability  as  the  leader  of 
the  free  world  and  of  his  own  country  in 
the  dark  days  of  World  War  II. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  there  is  an- 
other aspect  of  courage  that  perhaps  has 
been  overlooked  in  the  career  of  Sir  Win- 
ston Chiirchill,  and  that  is  the  courage  he 
displayed,  the  moral  courage,  in  his  un- 
willingness to  alter  or  compromise  or 
ignore  his  own  beliefs  and  convictions 
simply  because  they  were  not  at  the  time 
very  popular.    We  know  Sir  Winston  as 
the  great  leader  of  his  country.    But  let 
us  not  forget  that  only  a  few  months  be- 
fore he  was  caUed,  on  May  10,  1940,  to 
take  over  the  war  leadership  of  his  coun- 
try, he  had  been,  at  age  65  already  tabbed 
as  a  has-been,  a  b£w;k-bencher,  a  dis- 
senter who  was  unable  to  agree  with 
members  of  his  own  party  and  sometimes 
members  of  other  parties,  too,  simply 
because  he  had  refused  to  back  down 
from  his  deep  conviction  which  he  held 
throughout  the  1930's  of  the  urgency  of 
rearming    England    to    deal    with    the 
growing  menace  of  Hitler's  Nazi  tyranny. 
The  fact  that  Sir  Winston  was  right 
after  all  was  brought  out  only  because 
of   his   courage    and   determination   in 
sticking  by  those  views  even  though  they 
were  for  too  long  a  time  unpopular  with 
the  majority  of  Englishmen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  November  30,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  90th  birthday  of  Sir  Win- 
ston Churchill,  I  happened  to  be  in  Lon- 
don as  a  member  of  the  Naval  Reserve  on 
training  duty.  Although  I  realized  that 
it  would  be  difficult  If  not  Impossible  to 
see  Sir  Wins^Jn  at  that  time,  and  though 
I  had  never  seen  him  personally  at  all,  I 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  walk 
around  to  Hyde  Park  Gate,  and  to  walk 
down  that  little  cul-de-sac  and  stand 
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there  for  a  few  minutes  in  front  of  his 
home  at  No.  28. 

As  we  pause  here  today  in  this  Cham- 
ber, Mr.  Speaker,  to  pay  tribute  to  Sir 
Winston  Churchill,  I  cannot  help  feeling 
grateful  that  I  had  this  opportunity  last 
month  to  stand  there  for  a  minute  or  two 
to  pay  a  small  and  silent  tribute  to  one 
who  has  done  so  much  for  the  free  world ; 
who  so  brilliantly  demonstrated  that  the 
institutions  of  democratic,  parliamentary 
goverrmient  can  indeed  deal  effectively 
and  ef5ciently  with  the  forces  of  totali- 
tarianism in  time  of  crisis;  and  who  has 
been  and  will  surely  always  continue  to 
be  an  inspiration  to  every  one  fortunate 
enough  to  serve  in  elected  public  oflBce. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  at  this  time  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Moorhead]. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  never 
have  so  many  people  of  so  many  nations 
owed  so  much  to  the  courage  of  just  one 
man. 

A  friend  described  the  courage  of  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  as  "a  fixed  resolve  to 
see  the  thing  through  to  its  end." 

The  glory  of  the  courage  of  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  was  that  he  had  cour- 
age in  sufficient  quantity  to  share  it  with 
and  bestow  it  upon  50  million  people  of 
the  British  Isles. 

When  the  Battle  of  Britain  was  on, 
when  invasion  of  England  seemed  immi- 
nent, Winston  Churchill,  as  the  late 
President  Kennedy  said,  "Mobilized  the 
English  language  and  sent  it  into  bat- 
tle." He  marshaled  words  the  way  gen- 
erals marshal  their  troops. 

Who  knows  what  caused  Hitler  to  post- 
pone and  later  to  cancel  his  invasion 
plans,  but  when  he  did  so,  he  must  have 
had  ringing  in  his  ears  those  Church- 
illian  words : 

We  shall  fight  on  the  landing  groiuids,  we 
shall  fight  in  the  fields  and  in  the  streets, 
we  shall  fight  in  the  hills;  we  shall  never 
surrender. 

On  a  later  occasion,  Sir  Winston  said: 
It  was  the  British  that  had  the  Uon's  heart, 

I  had  the  luck  to  be  calledApon  to  give  the 

roar.  f 

,    The  roar  of  that  brave  man  will  echo 
throughout  all  eternity. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to    the    gentleman    from    niinois    [Mr. 

PUCINSKI]. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  congratulate  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert],  for  tak- 
ing this  time  today.  I  would  like  t»  join 
in  the  stirring  remarks  delivered  here 
today  in  tribute  to  one  of  the  great  giants 
in  history,  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
the  epitaph  on  Winston  Churchill's  tomb 
would  read,  "He  dared  to  be  different." 

Throughout  his  entire  life  of  public 
service,  the  world  saw  this  man  time 
and  time  again  rise  above  the  clamor  of 
popular  opinion.  Time  and  time  again 
he  spoke  out  in  defense  of  positions  he 
felt  to  be  just.  He  was  not  concerned 
with  popularity,  but  with  principle.  His 
soaring  individuality  kept  him  from 
marching  in  a  single  cadence  with  men 


too  blinded  by  tradition  and  prejudice 
to  see  the  stars  above  them.  He  was 
able  to  capture  and  lead  the  spirit  of  the 
world  in  its  darkest  moments  and  its 
moments  of  ultimate  victory.  He  was 
"Winnie" — and  unconquerable. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  study  of 
Sir  Winston's  illustrious  career  in  pub- 
lic service,  and  his  great  contribution 
to  literature  and  to  the  arts  should  be 
an  inspiration  to  all  of  us.  "Each  of  us." 
in  the  lines  of  an  old  poem,  "passes  this 
way  but  once."  Winston  Churchill  trod 
that  path  with  three  generations  of  men. 
Yet,  in  his  record  of  achievements  in 
that  single  lifetime  we  can  find  solace, 
confidence,  and  courage.  He  did,  indeed, 
dare  to  be  different  and  the  results  will 
illuminate  the  history  of  the  world.  May 
he  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  will  remember  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  in  many  different  ways — the 
politician,  the  statesman,  the  world 
leader.  But  the  people  of  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia  will  particularly  re- 
member those  dark  years  during  which 
our  boys  left  their  training  bases  at  Fort 
Beiuaing  and  Warner  Robins  to  fight 
beside  Sir  Winston's  gallant  British 
forces. 

Winston  Churchill's  memory  will  long 
live  in  the  hearts  of  Georgians — and 
freedom-loving  men  everywhere.  Per- 
haps, at  this  moment  in  our  history,  it  is 
fitting  to  consider  the  words  of  this  great 
man: 

If  you  will  not  fight  for  the  right  when 
you  can  easily  win  without  bloodshed;  If 
you  will  not  fight  when  your  victory  will 
be  sure  and  not  too  costly;  you  may  come 
to  the  moment  when  you  will  have  to  fight 
when  all  the  odds  are  against  you  with  only 
a  precarious  chance  of  survival.  There  may 
evsn  be  a  worse  case.  You  may  have  to  fight 
when  there  is  no  hope  of  victory,  because  It 
is  better  to  perish  than  to  live  as  slaves. 

May  America,  Mr.  Speaker,  be  ever 
mindful  of  his  words,  as  we  carry  on 
his  work  in  search  of  freedom  for  all 
men. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CHELP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CHELP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  personally  thank 
our  outstanding  majority  leader  for  his 
not  only  reserving  this  time  today  but 
being  so  generous  and  so  magnificent  in 
giving  those  of  us  who  really  idolize  this 
great  man.  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  an 
opportunity  to  say  a  word  about  him. 

Mr.  ALBERT.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Missouri  delegation  I 
should  like  to  recall  one  of  the  great 
contributions  made  to  the  world  by  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  in  an  appearance  at 
Pulton,  Mo.,  the  home  of  Westminster 
College. 


It  was  back  in  March  of  1946,  as  the 
personal  guest  of  my  fellow  townsman 
President  Truman,  that  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  first  coined  the  expression, 
"the  Iron  Curtain,"  which  now  has  be- 
come a  symbol  of  the  barriers  separating 
the  free  from  the  enslaved  world,  in 
prophetic  words  he  warned  us  that  unless 
the  free  world  banded  together  in  com- 
mon defense  against  Stalin,  Europe 
would  undergo  the  same  order  of  tragedy 
she  had  experienced  under  Hitler. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Soviet  Russia  desires 
war — 

He  said — 

What  they  desire  is  the  fruits  of  war  and 
the  Indefinite  expansion  of  their  power  and 
doctrines. 

Then  the  indominable  Englishman  de- 
fined the  Communist  character  in  a  way 
that  was  to  be  echoed  over  the  next  few 
years  by  President  Truman,  by  our  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  and  by  the  other  lead- 
ers of  the  free  wbrld : 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  our  Russian 
friends  and  allies  during  the  war — 

He  said — 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  nothing  they  ad- 
mire so  much  as  strength,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing for  which  they  have  less  respect  than  for 
weakness,  especially  military  weakness. 

These  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  set  the 
tone  for  the  alliance  policy  of  the  next 
decade  and  a  half. 

The  man  who  uttered  these  words  is 
no  longer  with  us.  But  his  spirit  and  hif 
forceful  ideas  will  continue  to  live  on, 
both  in  the  written  history  of  the  post- 
war epoch  and  in  the  policies  of  the 
Western  Alliance. 

We  own  an  incalculable  debt  to  him. 
We  have  already  recognized  that  indebt- 
edness once  by  bestowing  honorary 
American  citizenship  upon  him,  the 
same  honor  given  once  before  to  the 
French  General  Lafayette  after  the 
Revolutionary  War.  We  must  now 
acknowledge  that  indebtedness  in  an- 
other, more  lasting  manner.  Our  great- 
est tribute  to  him  would  be  to  remember 
his  message  and  his  example. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  I  speak  for 
all  of  Missouri  and  particularly  for  the 
city  of  Fulton  and  for  Westminster  Col- 
lege, when  I  say  that  today  we  are  all 
filled  with  grief  and  are  all  mindful 
of  the  lasting  contributions  of  this  heroic 
public  figure.  We  all  share  the  grief  of 
his  loved  ones.  May  his  good  soul  rest 
in  peace. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  one  of  the  great  truths  of  this  hour 
that  the  only  individual  in  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  who  is  not  an  American, 
and  yet  could  evoke  the  profound  sense 
of  bereavement  Americans  feel  so  emo- 
tionally today,  is  Sir  Winston  Spencer 
Churchill.  What  he  did  in  our  time  es- 
tablished for  him  and  for  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  an  immortality  on  the 
noblest  levels  of  human  achievement. 
The  depth  of  our  pride,  as  Americans,  in 
this  man,  is  the  more  astonishing  for  its 
intensity  because  this  hero  of  our  century 
was  so  distinctively  and  so  absolutely  an 
embodiment  of  the  greatest  qualities  of 
his  people.  His  voice,  even,  as  we  heard 
it  on  the  floor  of  this  very  Chamber,  bl8 
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stance,  his  language,  made  him  the  in- 
?amate  hero  of  the  hour  durmg  one  of 
thp  world's  most  agonizing  periods  of 
travail     Yet  this  Englishman,  born  of 
on  American  mother,  became  more  than 
ever  one  of  our  own,  by  the  principles 
he  espoused  and  the  cause  he  fought  for. 
It  is  to  the  enormous  credit  of  this 
greatest  European  statesman  of  the  last 
several  hundred  years  that  at  no  time 
during  the  grand  alliance  or  after,  did 
the  slightest  stigma  arise  between  the 
two  greatest  English-speaking  nations  on 
basic  questions  of  mutual  integrity,  mu- 
tual good  will,  mutual  respect.   The  great 
man  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt,  and  the  great  man 
of  10  Downing  Street — Winston  Church- 
ill—represented within   themselves  the 
lofty  idealism  and  the  decency  of  char- 
acter of  their  respective  peoples.    It  is 
not  so  much  that  the  oratory  of  this  bril- 
liant   Englishmen    was    touched    vrith 
flame  and  the  quality  of  endurance  so 
long  as  English  will  be  spoken,  but  that 
he  used  this  mighty  tool  on  behalf  of 
freedom.    It  was  a  weapon  that  in  its 
time  will  be  equated  by  historians  with 
the  majesty  of  moving  armies  and  the 
power  of  the  most  intrepid  battalions  in 
the  chronicle  of  warfare. 

It  is  not  enough  to  sey  that  we  so 
intensely  admired  Winston  Churchill  be- 
cause, of  course,  he  intensely  admired  the 
American  people,  and  the  American  tra- 
dition of  liberty.    We  have  been,  as  two 
nations  in  two  World  Wars  ideologically 
on  the  same  track,  fighting  against  what 
became  in  world  history  an  affliction  of 
afflictions  when  the  unspeakable  Nazis 
took  over  in  Germany.    What  Winston 
Churchill  did  not  only  for  his  people,  but 
for  all  the  free  world,  was  to  sharpen  the 
confrontation  so  that  no  one  could  fail 
to  understand  the  monumental  mean- 
ing of  the  cause  of  freedom  against  the 
ferocity  and  the  ruthlessness  of  this  bar- 
baric threat.    By  the  same  token  he  has 
since— and  mostly  in  a  speech  on  Amer- 
ican soil— revealed  with  identical  sharp- 
ness to  the  whole  of  mankind,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  newly  expanded  threat  he 
defined  under  the  term  "Iron  Curtain." 
Most  of  all  to  the  average  man  Win- 
ston Churchill  presented  the  human  per- 
sonality in  its  finest  manifestation  of 
courage,   conviction,    and   solidity.     In 
this,  we  like  to  think,  he  was  most  like 
us,  and  essentially  one  of  our  own.    In- 
deed, in  our  own  way  and  with  the  high- 
est regard  for  the  English  people,  we 
sought  to  claim  him  as  one  of  our  own 
when  we  here  in  the  Congress  voted  him 
an  honorary  citizen  of  our  country.    He 
was  the  very   personification   of   valor 
when  he  led  his  people  and  the  free  world 
to  victory  under  the  guns  and  the  over- 
whelming  might   of    the    German   on- 
slaught, finally  with  the  fullest  support 
and  cooperation  of  President  Roosevelt 
and  the  American  people,  fighting  shoul- 
der to  shoulder.    We  join  with  the  Brit- 
ish people  and  the  free  people  every- 
where in  the  expression  of  the  grief  we 
feel  and  the  pride  we  take  in  having 
lived  in  the  same  peiiod  of  world  history 
with  this  great  man,  this  American  cit- 
izen, this  outstanding  hero  in  the  crisis 
of  crises  that  finally  brought  an  ugly 
despotism  of  our  time  to  book. 


Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  join  with  those  millions  of  per- 
sons around  the  world  in  paying  tribute 
to  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 

He  is  gone.  Yet  his  words,  deeds,  and 
spirit  will  five  as  long  as  freemen  walk 
this  earth.  History  wiU  record  few  men 
who  answered  the  call  and  met  the  chal- 
lenge of  public  service  with  the  wisdom, 
intelligence,  statesmanship,  and  deter- 
mination of  Sir  Winston.  His  achieve- 
ments were  remarkable  in  view  of  the 
formidable  tasks  which  he  faced. 

Americans  have  admired,  respected, 
and  held  Sir  Winston  in  warm  personal 
regard  for  decades. 

The  people  of  Tennessee  were  among 
the  first  in  the  Nation  to  show  their  es- 
teem for  this  great  leader.  In  1963,  the 
Tennessee  General  Assembly  adopted  a 
resolution  making  Sir  Winston  an  hon- 
orary Tennessean. 

Two  years  ago,  as  a  member  of  this 
body.  I  was  honored  to  join  in  sponsor- 
ship of  the  resolution  granting  him  hon- 
orary U.S.  citizenship. 

A  great  man  has  passed  our  way  and 
the  world  is  a  better  place  for  his  service 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  liberty. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  mourns  the  passing  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  whose  words  and  deeds,  whose 
courage  and  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  peace  will  be  long  remem- 
bered. But  particularly  must  his  own 
people  feel  a  deep  sense  of  loss,  for  in 
their  darkest  and  most  perilous  hours 
they  called  upon  him  to  lead  them 
against  their  most  bitter  and  destructive 
enemy.  He  gave  all  of  his  talent,  all  of 
his  strength,  and  all  of  his  wisdom  to 
this  struggle  and  called  forth  from  his 
people  the  determination  and  valor 
which  brought  victory. 

And  we  in  this  country  feel  a  close 
kinship  with  this  man  of  our  age,  whose 
friendship  and  warmth  for  our  people 
have  given  us  a  sense  of  pride  that  we 
were  privileged  to  know  him.  He  has 
gone  from  the  scene,  but  the  substance 
of  his  greatness  will  live  in  the  pages  of 
history  and  be  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
future  generations. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  day 
we  stand  in  tribute  to  the  great  states- 
man of  our  time.  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 
In  such  a  moment  the  deep  sense  of  loss 
felt  by  aU  can  only  be  second  to  our  con- 
tinuing gratitude  that  the  world  was 
given  his  example  to  follow,  an  example 
of  integrity,  courage,  and  faith. 

His  mark  has  been  dramatically  re- 
corded not  only  on  the  character  of  his 
beloved  England,  but  on  the  other  na- 
tions for  which  he  fought  so  gallantly. 

Sir  Winston  was  time  and  again  tested; 
without  fail  the  challenges  were  met. 
He  was  an  honorable  wirmer  who  knew 
the  responsibilities  of  victory?  He  was 
a  noble  loser,  gracious  yet  proud  in  de- 
feat. This  tremendous  fighter  for  good, 
this  statesman  and  soldier,  has  always 
been  close  to  the  heart  of  America. 

As  Churchill  made  history  he  also 
recorded  it.  leaving  a  wealth  of  docu- 
mentation on  our  times  and  guideposts 
for  the  future.  Though  the  man  is  gone, 
his  spirit  lives  on.  His  strength  of  char- 
acter and  record  of  service  to  humanity 


will   continue   to   inspire   men  to  ever 
nobler  achievements  in  generations  yet 

unborn.  ,,     „       , 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  desire  to  join  with  my  colleagues  In 
all  expression  of  deepest  sorrow  at  the 
passing  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  and  in 
paying  a  brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  this  distinguished  world 
statesman. 

In  common  with  American  citizens 
throughout  our  country,  and  with  free- 
men everywhere,  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict I  have  the  honor  to  represent  re- 
garded Winston  Churchill  as  one  of  the 
greatest  men  our  our  century. 

He  was  indomitable  in  time  of  war  and 
a  great  champion  of  freedom  and  liberty 
in  days  of  peace  and  always. 

We  mourn  his  passing  as  we  would  the 
loss  of  a  cherished  member  of  our  own 
family  circle. 

He  spoke  our  deepest  thoughts  in  times 
of  stress  and  great  diflBculty. 

He  taught  us  anew  the  meaning  of 


courage. 

He  asserted  the  greatness  of  the  hu- 
man spirit  in  words  and  deeds  that  gave 
inspiration  to  multitudes  of  freemen 
everywhere. 

As  he  was  fond  of  recalling.  Winston 
Churchill  was  half  American  and  he 
made  us  feel  that  we  were  bound  to- 
gether by  something  even  greater  than 
ties  of  blood,  shared  traditions  and  our 
common  language. 

Many  of  us  recall  when  he  came  to 
America  as  Prime  Minister  and  spoke  to 
a  joint  session  of  the  Congress.  He  com- 
mented on  his  relationship  to  our  coun- 
try and  the  fact  that  his  mother  was  born 
in  America.  He  told  the  Congress  that 
if  his  father  had  been  an  American  and 
his  mother  British  instead  of  the  other 
way  around,  that  he  "might  have  made  it 
here,"  on  his  own. 

The  fact  is  that  he  did  "make  it  here" 
on  his  own. 

His  permanent  constituency  does  in- 
clude all  of  America. 

In  voting  last  year  to  confer  honorary 
American  citizenship  on  him.  the  Con- 
gress acted  to  formalize  the  universal 
recognition  of  Citizen  Winston  Spencer 
Churchill  as  one  of  our  own. 

In  America,  we  have  no  titles  of  nobil- 
ity. The  designation  of  "citizen"  is  the 
highest  honor  that  can  be  bestowed  on 
an  individual  in  our  land. 

We  loved  this  gallant  Englishman  as 
a  warmhearted  friend  and  ally,  at  the 
same  time  that  we  acclaimed  him  as  a 
peerless  leader.  We  can  never  forget 
Citizen  Winston  Churchill.  We  can 
never  forget  his  command  to  fight,  to 
preserve  and  never  to  surrender,  in  the 
struggle  for  liberty,  justice,  freedom,  and 
peace. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  constituents  in  the  Second  District  of 
Illinois  would  wish  me  to  express  their 
grief  at  the  passing  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  and  to  join  in  this  tribute  to 
his  memory. 

In  a  very  large  sense  he  was  one  of  us. 
Perhaps  no  man  more  completely 
blended  the  spirit  of  the  peoples  of  two 
great  nations,  that  of  the  United  States 
of  his  mother's  birth  and  the  England  of 
his  father  and  his  father's  family. 
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He  was  truly  beloved  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  he  was  beloved  by 
the  people  of  his  native  land.  He  gave  a 
new  depth  of  meanirg,  of  eloquence,  and 
of  force  to  our  common  language. 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  the  Congress 
voted  to  confer  honorary  American  citi- 
zenship upon  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  and 
now  that  he  is  gone  I  am  sure  we  all  feel 
more  than  ever  a  quiet  sense  of  satis- 
faction that  during  the  lifetime  of  this 
good  and  remarkable  man  this  recog- 
nition was  given. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  youth  and  the 
prime  of  Winston  Churchill  were  active 
and  colorful,  it  was  not  until  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  65  that  the  mantle  of 
greatness  began  to  envelop  him.  If  there 
had  been  a  rule  or  a  law  in  England  such 
as  obtains  in  some  businesses,  and  some 
of  little  vision  would  fasten  upon  all  pub- 
lic as  well  as  private  employment,  that 
anyone  on  reaching  65  must  be  eliminated 
by  compulsory  retirement.  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  in  the  dazzling  brilliance  of  his 
genius  would  have  been  lost  to  the  world. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  one 
feels  compelled  to  speak  out  on  the  pass- 
ing of  a  great  man.  the  limitation  of  one's 
own  vocabulary  becomes  sharply  defined. 
When  the  great  man  is  Winston  Church- 
ill this  deficiency  of  expression  becomes 
even  more  acute. 

It  has  been  said  that  for  Englishmen, 
of  all  the  races  on  earth,  any  task  under- 
taken in  an  adventurous  spirit  acquires 
the  merit  of  romance. 

Winston  Churchill  personified  the 
spirit  of  adventure.  For  him  life  was 
one  long  romance.  It  was  a  relationship 
in  which  the  past  was  only  a  prelude  to 
be  thoroughly  understood  so  that  he 
could  better  appreciate  today  in  pre- 
paring for  the  challenges  he  anticipated 
tomorrow. 

For  Winston  Churchill,  history  was  a 
subject  to  be  studied,  a  record  to  be  set 
down,  events  to  be  directed.  All  of  these 
he  did  in  what  has  become  known  as  the 
Churchillian  manner. 

He  himself  commented  it  is  foolish  to 
waste  lamentations  upon  the  closing 
phases  of  life. 

We  shall  follow  his  counsel.  These 
few  words  are  not  voiced  to  lament  his 
passing  but  to  express  our  appreciation 
he  was  here. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  in  the  tribute  we  pay  today  to 
an  honorary  citizen  of  this  country,  the 
son  of  an  American  beauty,  who  accom- 
plished so  much  in  his  lifetime  to  main- 
tain the  freedom  of  the  West. 

His  deeds  are  many  and  they  are  worth 
study  and  emulation.  H^was  a  giant 
among  men.  Though  he  once  said  that 
it  was  the  British  people  who  had  the 
lion's  heart  and  he  only  had  the  luck  to 
give  the  roar,  it  was  his  voice  of  defiance, 
his  spirit  of  determination  which  was 
more  than  a  frail  reed,  more  than  an  un- 
certain trumpet  in  the  West's  hour  of 
need. 

Because  he  took  positive  stands  in  so 
many  trying  moments,  there  are  those 
who  find  it  difficult  to  forgive.  Yet  the 
world  has  benefited  from  his  pugnacious 
and  resolute  being,  from  his  Imaginative 
and  fighting  spirit,  and  from  his  leader- 
ship. 


This  leadership  transcends  all  petty 
worries  and  leads  us  to  sorrow  with  the 
British  at  the  passing  of  such  a  great 
figure.  We  saw  him,  in  the  world's 
moment  of  crisis,  working  closely  with 
our  own  great  leader,  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, in  bringing  victory  to  the  West.  We 
have  seen  him,  in  his  waning  years,  giv- 
ing counsel  to  the  West,  contributing  his- 
tory of  first  water  in  quality  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  our  youth. 

Let  me  add  my  condolences  today, 
then,  to  those  which  are  being  expressed 
by  the  House  to  his  family,  to  his  nation, 
and  to  the  world. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
entirely  fitting  that  the  American  flag 
should  be  fiown  at  half  staflf  in  memory 
of  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 

It  is  appropriate,  also,  that  we  pause 
today  in  this  House  of  Representatives 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  Member  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons. 

Winston  Churchill's  great  talents  de- 
veloped and  flourished  in  the  British 
House.  His  skill  in  debate,  his  wise  and 
ominous  warnings  to  the  British  nation 
and  to  the  world,  and  his  long,  difficult 
experiences  in  behalf  of  impopular  causes 
prepared  him  for  the  hours  of  greatness 
which  came  to  him.  This  greatness,  as- 
sociated as  it  was  with  courage  and  forti- 
tude, enabled  Great  Britain  to  survive 
amidst  the  most  devastating  attacks 
upon  the  British  Isles. 

The  strength  and  courage  of  this  man 
provided  hope  and  inspiration  to  Brit- 
ain's Western  allies,  as  the  long,  hard 
road  to  victory  began — and  Winston 
Churchill  challenged  one  and  all  with 
fingers  raised  in  a  symbolic  "V"  for  vic- 
tory. 

It  was  a  personal  privilege  to  be  part 
of  the  88th  Congress  and  to  support  H.R. 
4374  which  made  Winston  Churchill  the 
first  and  only  honorary  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

The  people  of  the  12th  District  of  Il- 
linois, as  well  as  citizens  of  the  entire 
world,  join  in  tribute  to  Winston 
Churchill's  life  of  service  and  leadership. 

It  was  a  glorious  hour  when  Winston 
Churchill  rose  to  encourage  faith  and 
strength  in  his  British  countrymen  and 
the  free  world.  Today,  it  is  a  dark  hour 
as  the  world  mourns  his  passing. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
world  mourns  a  great  statesman. 

In  the  passing  of  Sir  Winston  Church- 
ill, all  mankind  has  lost  a  friend  and 
leader.  Today,  as  we  mourn  his  passing, 
we  are  consoled  with  the  realization  that 
we  have  been  privileged  to  have  had  such 
a  man  among  us. 

A  lifetime  of  training,  of  bitter  dis- 
appointment, was  suddenly  shunted 
aside  at  a  time  when  many  men  have  re- 
tired from  life's  labor,  as  he  was  called 
to  lead  his  nation,  and  even  the  world, 
in  one  of  its  most  trying  hours. 

The  freedom  of  dignity  of  every  man 
was  at  stake  as  the  Fascist  hordes  en- 
slaved vast  areas  of  the  earth's  surface. 
And  it  was  Winston  Churchill's  lot  to 
fall  heir  to  the  most  trying  position  that 
a  man  has  ever  tried  to  fill. 

With  his  cheery  countenance,  his  bull- 
dog determination,  his  unfiinching  pa- 
triotism and  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  for  every  man  everywhere,  he 


became  the  man  of  the  hour.  Never  In 
history  has  so  much  been  demanded  of 
a  man. 

And  in  response,  he  gave. 

We  cannot  know  the  agonizing  suffer- 
ing  which  must  have  been  his.  We  can- 
not know  the  full  impact  that  these  re- 
sponsibilities must  have  had,  as  he  real- 
ized that  what  he  did  might  well  deter- 
mine the  course  of  freedom.    And  it  did 

His  flashing  "V"  for  victory  sign  gave 
hope  to  a  beleaguered  people.  Where 
there  was  no  hope,  he  gave  hope— where 
there  was  misery  he  gave  comfort- 
where  it  was  darkest,  he  gave  light. 
Truly,  it  was  one  of  the  finest  hours  for 
all  men  eversrwhere. 

Today  we  are  blessed  because  he  gave. 
As  his  mortal  remains  are  deposited  witli 
all  the  honor  that  his  beloved  land  can 
give  him,  he  has  the  love  and  apprecia- 
tion of  all  freemen  everywhere. 

History  has  just  begun  to  judge  his 
contributions.  They  are  legend.  To 
paraphrase  his  own  immortal  words, 
"Never  have  so  many  owed  so  much  to 
just  one." 

The  world  is  richer  because  of  his  life. 
From  him  we  should  draw  inspiration. 
Never  can  a  statesman  study  the  past, 
for  the  key  to  the  future,  without  draw- 
ing on  the  life  and  works  of  Winston 
Churchill. 

He  is  gone  from  us,  and  we  mourn  his 
passing. 

But  we  are  richer  for  his  having  been 
with  us.  Nations  and  men  from  this  day 
forth  will  humbly  thank  the  Creator  for 
having  allowed  such  a  leader  to  emerge 
when  one  was  so  needed. 

From  his  determined  spirit,  we  will- 
ingly accept  the  torch  and  the  responsi- 
bilities which  he  passes  to  us.  A  new 
generation  now  must  lead,  and  they  will 
lead  better  because  of  his  example,  his 
courage,  wit,  and  determination. 

The  pages  of  history  will  record  his 
deeds.  As  has  been  so  aptly  stated,  sure- 
ly this  was  the  man  of  our  century. 
From  his  passing,  let  us  resolve  that  we 
will  have  learned  from  his  life,  that  we 
may  strive  for  a  world  where  hunger, 
disease,  ignorance,  and  enslavement  may 
be  abolished.  His  dream  was  our  dream. 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass  if  we  have 
faith,  and  we  give  of  ourselves  as  un- 
selfishly as  did  this  man  we  honor  today, 

He  is  gone,  but  he  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  count- 
less others  I  mourn  the  death  of  Sir 
Winston  Leonard  Spencer  Churchill,  but 
even  more — much  more — I  am  grateful 
for  his  life  and  the  contributions  which 
he  made  during  that  life  of  four  score 
years  and  ten. 

Unquestionably  he  was  the  outstand- 
ing Briton  of  this  century.  It  is  possible 
that  he  was  the  outstanding  leader  of 
the  English-speaking  people.  More  than 
that  of  any  single  person,  his  courage, 
his  faith  and  his  indomitable  will  pro- 
vided the  leadership  which  led  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Great  Britain,  and  our  Allies 
to  victory  in  World  War  II. 

His  prescience  was  a  marvel  of  both 
warfare  and  international  politics.  He 
foresaw  events  before  they  occurred;  and 
when  they  did  occur,  he  already  had  the 
answers  to  questions  and  the  solutions 
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tn  nroblems.  Fortunately  for  us  those 
on<;wers  and  solutions  were  accurate 
^^-this  was  fortunate  not  only  for  his 
^Aiintrv  but  for  ours  as  well. 

We  shall  gratefully  remember  him  a^ 
mne  as  there  lives  an  American  or  Eng- 
Sm^  who  remembers  1939-45.  We 
whohave  heard  or  seen  or  met  hun  will 
never  forget  him.  Histoi-y  will  honor 
him  and  accord  him  a  high  place  on  any 
list  of  great  men  of  all  time. 

As  head  of  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  and  as  British  leader  in  war  and 
peace,  he  is  without  a  peer. 

As  both  a  speaker  and  a  writer  he  was 
a  master  of  the  English  language.  On 
June  4  1940,  I  vividly  remember  listen- 
ing to  a  radio  rebroadcast  of  his  speech 
on  Dunkirie  to  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  I  especially  remember  these  words: 

We  shall  not  flag  or  fail.  We  shall  fight 
la  France,  we  shall  fight  on  the  seas  and 
oceans,  we  shall  fight  with  growing  confi- 
dence and  growing  strength  in  the  air,  we 
shaU  defend  our  island,  whatever  the  cost 
may  be,  we  shall  fight  on  the  beaches,  we 
shall  flght  on  the  landing  grounds,  we  shall 
fight  In  the  fields  and  In  the  streets,  we  shall 
flght  in  the  hills;  we  shall  never  surrender. 

Winston  Churchill  did  not  surrender 
and  he  never  had  any  intention  of  do- 
ing so.  ^  ^ 

A  fortnight  later,  on  June  18,  1940,  he 

said: 

Let  us  therefore  brace  ourselves  to  our 
duties,  and  so  bear  ourselves  that,  if  the 
British  Empire  and  Its  conunonwealth  last 
for  a  thousand  years,  men  will  still  say: 
"This  was  their  finest  hour." 

And  men  will  also  say  with  accuracy 
that  in  "their  finest  hour,"  Winston 
ChurchUl  was  their  finest  man. 

In  a  radio  broadcast  on  July  14.  1940. 
he  said: 

We  shall  defend  every  village,  every  town, 
and  every  city.  The  vast  mass  of  London 
itself,  fought  street  by  street,  could  easUy 
devour  an  entire  hostile  army;  and  we  would 
rather  see  London  laid  In  ruins  and  ashes 
than  that  it  should  be  tamely  and  abjectly 
enslaved. 

Winston  Churchill  loved  his  country, 
his  people,  and  his  island.  Even  more, 
he  loved  freedom  and  he  meant  to  main- 
tain freedom  for  his  people  and  his  is- 
land.   This  he  did. 

He  has  earned  an  enviable  place  in 
English  literature.  He  was  a  prolific 
writer  and  with  his  pen  he  mastered  our 
language  as  he  did  with  his  speech. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  when  he 
proclaimed  Sir  Winston  an  honorary 
citizen  of  the  United  States : 

He  mobilized  the  English  language  and 
sent  it  into  battle. 

The  contributions  of  few  writers  can 
compare  with  his  three-volume  biog- 
raphy of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough;  his 
multivolume  history  of  World  War  I, 
'The  World  Crisis";  the  six  volmnes 
comprising  his  "The  Second  World 
War";  "The  Gathering  Storm,"  "Their 
Finest  Hour,"  "The  Grand  Alliance," 
'The  Hinge  of  Pate,"  "Closing  the  Ring," 
'Triumph  and  Tragedy."  Following 
that,  he  published  "The  History  of  the 
English  Speaking  People"  and  "Island 
Race." 

In  war  he  demonstrated  resolution.    In 
victory  he  was  magnanimous.    In  peace 


he  provided  good  will.  Now  in  death,  he 
leaves  behind  a  grateful  people  in  Eng- 
land, In  this  United  States,  and  through- 
out the  world. 

In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  freemen 
he  will  be  their  patron  saint— the  patron 
saint  of  freedom. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  titan  has  left  our  midst.  Those  legend- 
ary and  historical  inhabitants  of  Mount 
Olympus  and  Valhalla  have  willingly 
moved  over  to  make  room  on  the  front 
bench  for  one  of  our  age  who  need  ac- 
knowledge no  peer. 

No  human  throughout  our  history  has 
faced  more  Herculean  challenges  suc- 
cessfully than  he.  No  one  has  been 
vested  both  with  the  prescience  and  the 
courage,  ability,  and  opportunity  to  both 
combat  evil  and  advance  the  cause,  not 
just  of  his  own  people,  but  of  humanity 
everywhere. 

His  life  spanned  generations;  his  tal- 
ents knew  no  bounds.  Greatness  never 
marred  his  humility;  reverses  never 
dampened  his  integrity  or  his  resolve. 

Those  of  us  who  shared,  even  briefly, 
Sir  Winston  Churchill's  time  on  earth 
know  that  the  age  of  heroes  is  not  over. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
profound  sorrow  I  join  my  colleagues 
and  countrymen  in  expressing  grief  over 
the  loss  our  world  suffered  yesterday 
with  the  passing  of  Sir  Winston  Church- 
ill. 

We  have  lost  a  stalwart  statesman 
whose  four  score  and  10  years  of  vigor 
and  vitality  occupy  a  prominent  part  of 
the  history  of  our  times. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  United 
States  has  lost  not  only  a  fond  friend 
and  able  ally  but  also  an  honorary  citi- 
zen. I  shall  always  remember  the  honor 
which  I  felt  as  a  freshman  Congressman 
in  voting  for  the  legislation  which  be- 
came Public  Law  88-6  bestowing  honor- 
ary UfS.  citizenship  on  Sir  Winston.  I 
said  at  that  time  and  I  repeat  now:  It 
was  a  great  privilege  in  behalf  of  a  great 

man.  ,     ,  .  „ 

Mr  Speaker,  Sir  Winston  s  passing 
was  the  subject  of  an  editorial  eulogy 
published  this  morning  by  the  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  of  Rochester,  N.Y.  I  take 
pleasure  in  sharing  this  eloquent  expres- 
sion with  my  colleagues: 

A  GIANT  Passes 
So  the  old  gentleman  died,  and  the  very 
fact  of  his  death,  even  as  the  achievements 
of  his  life,  had  the  quality  of  perfect  tlm- 

ins 

For  Sir  Winston  Churchill's  death  reminds 
us— at  a  time  when  the  free  world  needs 
reminding— that  nations  can  rise  above  bick- 
ering and  name  calUng  and  apathy;  that 
there  is  a  nobility  and  a  wlUlngness  to  sacri- 
fice In  mankind,  when  the  right  figure  steps 
forth  to  lead. 

His  death  reminds  us  of  the  days  and 
months  and  years  that  his  shattered  stub- 
born little  island  stood  against  the  might 
of  organized  barbarism— we  called  it  the 
Axis  then— and  held  it  at  bay  until  tlie  rest 
of  the  free  world  could  mobilize  to  Join  the 
fight  So  we  are  reminded  that  while  one 
oasis'  of  freedom  remains,  there  Is  always 
hope  for  man. 

His  death  reminds  us  that  the  price  of 
war  always  is  too  great,  for  victor  as  well  as 
vanquished.  This  practical  thought  should 
cause  the  free  world  to  look  up  from  its 
mourning  and  renew  its  dedication  to  peace. 
For  in  ultimate  victory,  the  British  nation 


overspent  its  strength  in  the  cause  of  honor 
and  freedom  In  that  last  great  war.  After 
the  war  it  entered  upon  the  twUlght  of 
greatness,  but  It  did  this  without  a  whimper, 
knowing  It  had  done  what  had  to  be  done. 

His  death  reminds  us  always  to  seek  for 
giants,  of  whom  we  have  so  pitifully  few 
today.  We  need  giants  who  can  see — as  did 
Sir  Winston — danger  massing  against  the 
free  world  when  others  cannot  see  It;  who 
can  describe  the  danger  with  ley  or  fiery 
words;  and  who  can  thus  surouse  free  men 
to  action. 

We  need  to  think  of  all  those  things  now, 
we  who  live  In  this  bickering  threatening 
world.  And  the  death  of  the  old  gentleman 
reminds  us  to  think  hard,  even  while  we 
mourn. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  same  edition,  the 
editors  of  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
carried  an  article  by  Reporter  George 
Miirphy  which  traced  the  little-known 
ancestry  aspects  of  Sir  Winston  that  so 
directly  relate  to  Rochester.  N.Y.  All 
who  are  interested  in  this  history,  I  am 
sure  will  find  Mr.  Murphy's  article  a  fas- 
cinating story: 

COOWNER   OF  DEMOCBAT   AND   CHRONICLE   PRO- 
GENITOR— Churchill's    Grandfather    Was 

ROCHESTEBIAN 

(By  George  Mtirphy) 
Winston  Leonard  Spencer  Churchill,  who 
typified   England    and   the   English    people, 
had  Yankee  blood  In  his  veins. 

His  maternal  grandfather,  Leonard  Jerome, 
once  lived  only  a  stone's  throw  from  where 
this  story  Is  written— 74  Fitzhugh  Street 
South,  now  the  site  of  the  Civic  Center 
Garage.  _      ^  ^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  connection  between 
Britain's  great  leader  and  this  newspaper  is 
more  than  geographic,  for  Leonard  Jerome 
and  his  brother  Lawrence  owned  the  Roch- 
ester DaUy  American  from  1846  to  1850. 
and  that  newspaper  eventually  was  combined 
with  the  Democrat  and  In  1870  became  an 
Integral  part  of  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 
It  was  prophetic  that  Churchill's  grand- 
father once  dealt  with  the  printed  word,  for 
It  was  Winston  who  raUied  Britain  when 
she  stood  alone  In  World  War  II  with  these 
historic  words : 

"We  shall  flght  on  the  beaches,  we  shall 
fight  in  the  fields  and  In  the  streets;  we 
shall  fight  in  the  hills;  we  shaU  never  sur- 
render." 

One  wonders  also  If  Winston  ChurchUl 
did  not  Inherit  his  audacity,  his  gusto,  and 
his  gift  for  the  stirring  phrase  from  an- 
cestors who  were  pioneers  In  upstate  New 
York.  ^  . 

His  grandfather  was  born  on  a  farm  at 
Pompey,  south  of  Syracuse.  Young  LeonM^ 
was  sent  as  a  lad  in  his  teens  to  live  with  his 
uncle,  Hiram  K.  Jerome,  a  lawyer  In  Palmyra. 
There  he  prepared  for  college,  leaving  for 
Princeton  In  1836,  but  a  desire  to  economize 
prompted  him  to  transfer  2  years  later  to 
Union  CoUege  in  Schenectady,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1839. 

Returning  to  Palmyra,  he  studied  law  In 
the  office  of  his  uncle,  recently  named  judge 
of  Wayne  County.  And  when  Judge  Jerome 
decided  In  1842  to  move  to  Rochester, 
Leonard  and  his  younger  brother.  Lawrence 
likewise  moved  to  the  Flour  City. 

The  Jeromes  located  In  the  fashionable 
third  ward  where  the  judge  rented  a  house  at 
No  72  (later  renumbered  83)  Fitzhugh  Street 
South,  while  his  two  nephews  boarded  across 
the  street  at  No.  63  (later  74).  Neither 
Leonard  nor  his  brother  developed  a  strong 
attachment  to  law,  and  in  1845,  aiter 
Lawrence  married  Catherine  Hall,  a  wealthy 
heiress  of  Pahnyra,  the  brothers  bought  an 
Interest  In  the  Dally  American. 

Shortly  after  their  marriage  In  August  1844, 
Lawrence  and  his  wife  rented  the  Pond  House 
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at  No.  65  South  Sophia  (No.  219  Plymouth) 
Street,  taking  Leonard  in  as  a  boarder,  but 
they  moved  back  to  63  South  Fltzhugh  the 
next  year,  renting  the  entire  house. 

Leonard  settled  there  with  his  wife,  too, 
when  in  April  1849  he  married  Clarissa  Hall, 
younger  sister  of  Lawrence's  Catherine.  It 
must  have  been  a  lively  household,  but  the 
spacious  house  afforded  ample  room  for  the 
two  Jerome-Hall  couples. 

The  first  two  sons  of  Lawrence  and  Cath- 
erine Jerome,  Roswell  W.  and  Lovell  Hall, 
were  born  in  the  house  at  63  South  Fltzhugh 
Street  S.  but  Jennie  Jerome  (Churchill's 
mother)  and  one  of  Leonard  and  Clarissa's 
four  daughters  was  not. 

But  local  myths  have  waxed  with  the 
Churchill  fame  until  finally  some  Rocheste- 
rlans  were  Insisting  that  this  city  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  statesman's  mother. 

Lady  Churchill,  who  should  know,  wrote  in 
her  autobiography.  "I  was  born  in  Brook- 
lyn." But  her  son,  ever  the  politician,  at 
times  seemed  to  concur  in  the  Rochester 
claim  while  not  denying  Brooklyn's. 

In  1941  when  Winston  received — via  ra- 
dio— an  honorary  degree  from  the  University 
of  Rochester,  he  replied  to  the  honor  in  these 
diplomatic  words: 

"As  you  tell  me,  my  mother  was  born  In 
Rochester." 

In  1952  City  Historian  Blake  McKelvey's 
passion  for  historical  accuracy  swept  away 
the  cobwebs  spun  by  local  wishful  thinking. 
His  careful  research  showed  that  Jennie  Je- 
rome was  born  in  Brooklyn  4  years  after 
her  parents  moved  away  from  Rochester  and 
the  Fltzhugh  Street  house. 

A  bronze  tablet  w^hich  once  stood  on  that 
house  told  the  true  story  in  its  inscription : 

"Leonard  Jerome,  publisher  and  grand- 
father of  Britain's  Winston  Churchill  resided 
on  this  site,  1844-50.  He  married  Clarissa 
Hall  of  PalmjTa,  April  5,  1849." 

Winston  Churchill  visited  Rochester  on 
two  occasions.  He  came  the  first  time  as  a 
young  Boer  War  correspondent  to  address  a 
sparse  audience  in  the  Lyceum  Theater  on 
January  28,  1901.  Winston  Churchill  was  not 
a  celebrated  name  then. 

He  was  better  known  on  his  second  visit, 
February  10,  1932,  when  he  spoke  on  "The 
World  Economic  Crisis"  at  the  Eastman 
Theater.  But  the  Labor  Party  was  in  power 
in  Britain  and  Winston  was  on  the  sidelines, 
picking  up  a  few  dollars  on  a  lecture  tour. 

On  neither  visit  is  there  any  record  he 
visited  the  houses  where  his  forebears  had 
dwelt. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  want  to  share  with 
the  Members  of  the  House  a  historical 
account  of  the  Churchill  ancestry  which 
was  printed  a  few  days  ago  in  the 
Palmyra  Courier-Journal  which  serves  a 
large  part  of  my  Wayne  County  con- 
stituency. Editor  Carol  Clark  and  her 
staff  have  provided  us  with  details  of 
the  special  relationship  which  the  com- 
munity of  Palmyra  had  in  the  life  of 
Leonard  Jerome,  Sir  Winston's  maternal 
grandfather : 

Winston  Cht;rchii.l — We  Claim  One  "Finest 
Hour" 

Winston  Churchill,  citizen  of  the  world, 
the  United  States  only  honorary  citizen,  of 
early  Palmyra  stock— Palmyra  can  claim  him 
as  a  son,  a  part  of  our  vital  heritage. 

Churchill  never  formally  recSgnized 
Palmyra's  claim  to  his  birthright  through 
his  maternal  grandparents  here.  We  are 
among  the  many  who  entered  his  blood- 
line— Marion,  Rochester.  New  York  City, 
Philadelphia,  New  England. 

A  blood-right  Chm-chill  did  claim.  Of  his 
address  to  our  Congress  in  December,  1941 
he  wrote,  "To  me,  who  could  trace  unbroken 
male  descent  on  my  mother's  side  through 
five  generations  from  a  lieutenant  who  served 


In  George  Washington's  army,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  feel  a  blood-right  to  speak  to  the 
representatives  of  the  great  Republic  in  our 
common  cause." 

That  Christmas  Eve  Churchill  had  told  the 
American  people,  "I  cannot  truthfully  say 
that  I  feel  far  from  home.  Whether  it  be  the 
ties  of  blood  on  my  mother's  side,  or  the 
friendships  I  have  developed  here  over  the 
many  years  of  active  life,  or  the  commanding 
sentiment  of  comradeship  in  the  common 
cause  of  great  peoples,  I  have  a  right  to  sit 
at  your  fireside." 

Palmyra 'was  2  years  in  the  making  when 
in  1791  Rhode  Islander  David  Wilcox  joined 
the  settlement.  A  daughter,  Clarissa,  in  the 
early  1820's,  wed  Ambrose  Hall,  uewly  come 
from  Massachusetts,  and  raised  a  family  of 
six  daughters  in  their  home  where  the  village 
park  bandstand  now  stands. 

Their  daughter,  also  Clarissa,  married 
Leonard  Jerome,  a  prosperous  Marion  farmer 
formerly  of  Pompcy  in  Onondaga  County. 

The  Jeromes  moved  to  Rochester,  then  to 
New  York,  where  Leonard  became  a  pub- 
lisher, arts'  patron,  racetrack  owner,  diplo- 
mat, world  traveler,  a  man  of  wealth. 

A  daughter,  one  of  four,  Jenny  Jerome, 
married  Englishman  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill. 

Ninety  years  ago  a  son  was  born  to  the 
granddaughter  of  Ambrose  Hall  and  the  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

He  was  named  Winston  Leonard  Spencer 
Churchill. 

The  Jerome  farm  still  stands  on  the  Boss 
Road  in  Marion,  now  the  home  of  the  Leo 
Allen  family. 

Still  standing  on  west  Canal  Street  is  the 
home  of  newlywed  Leonard  and  Clarissa 
Hall  Jerome. 

And.  still  remembered  is  the  Market 
Street  site  of  the  law  office  where  Leonard 
Jerome  studied  law  with  an  uncle,  Jvidge 
Hiram  Jerome. 

Whatever  strain  of  pioneer  spirit  that 
typified  the  industry  of  the  early  Palmyra 
coursed  through  the  generations  to  Winston 
Churchill,  however  small  the  part  a  Palmyra 
ancestry  played  In  his  formation,  of  the 
preponderance  of  greatness  that  has  marked 
Churchill's  90  years,  Palmyra  can  rightly 
claim  at  least  one  of  his  finest  hours. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
constituents  from  the  Fifth  District  of 
Texas  will  think  me  remiss  in  my  duty 
if  I  do  not  express  in  their  behalf  that  we 
of  Dallas  County  join  with  those  in  this 
august  body  and  those  of  the  world  who 
have  expressed  their  deepest  sorrow  at 
the  passing  of  one  of  the  century's  ablest 
leaders  and  statesmen,  Sir  Winston 
Churchill.  Particularly,  representing 
Dallas,  do  I  feel  motivated  to  speak  out 
in  praise  of  this  man's  life  and  in  sorrow 
at  this  man's  death,  for  we  in  Dallas  owe 
him  a  debt.  Three  years  ago,  while  I 
was  the  mayor  of  the  fine  city  of  Dallas, 
Sir  Winston  was  made  an  honorary  citi- 
zen of  Dallas.  In  responding  to  this 
city's  tribute  to  him.  Sir  Winston  paid 
Dallas  one  of  its  most  revered  compli- 
ments. We  will  never  forget  this  great 
man  or  his  warm  remarks  about  our  city. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us, 
in  this  body  of  Members  truly  repre- 
sentative of  our  Nation,  are  of  that  gen- 
eration which  President  Kennedy  in  his 
inaugural  address  referred  to  as  "tem- 
pered by  war."  We  had,  from  the  tragic 
years  from  1938  to  the  triumphant  year 
of  1945,  our  ovm  great  leader  in  the 
person  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  but  we 
and  all  people  who  fought  tyranny  dur- 
ing that  dark  convulsion  which  shook  the 
earth  had  another  leader  in  the  person 
of  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 
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England  has  the  honor  to  call  him  her 
own,  but  we  have  the  honor  to  call  him 
ours,  too.  by  adoption  and  by  affection 
From  the  beginning  of  that  conflict 
there  was  tragedy,  and  there  was  fear, 
and  a  new  language  was  imposed  upori 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  American 
people.  As  the  German  armies  overran 
Poland,  the  first  nation  proud  enough 
to  fight  rather  than  surrender,  the  words 
"blitzkreig,"  "panzer,"  "stuka."  and 
"gestapo"  became  household  words,  and 
brought  a  foreboding  of  a  terrible  and 
irresistible  force  which  could  menace  us 
even  across  the  Atlantic,  and  as  those 
ai-mies  overran  France  this  fear  in- 
creased. 

And  then  that  doughty,  cocky,  mag- 
nificent voice  was  raised,  and  a  more 
familiar  language  went  to  work,  and 
phrase  after  eloquent  phrase  rolled 
across  England,  and  across  America,  and 
put  heart  in  her  people  and  our  own. 

"Give  us  the  tools,"  he  said,  and  Amer- 
ica produced  the  tools. 

"Look  west,  the  land  is  also  bright,"  he 
quoted,  and  the  conscience  and  honor  of 
America  were  awakened. 

"We  shall  fight  on  the  landing  grounds, 
we  shall  fight  in  the  fields  and  in  the 
streets,  we  shall  fight  in  the  hills;  we 
shall  never  surrender,"  he  said,  and  cour- 
age and  resolve  flowed  from  this  one 
man  into  all  who  enlisted  in  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

For  that  generation  which  was  tem- 
pered by  war,  he  provided  both  the  fire 
and  the  steel;  he  articulated  coui'ageand 
honor;  he  brought  out  the  best  in  all  of 
us,  and  made  that  generation  greater 
than  it  had  been. 

For  all  those,  in  all  lands,  who  have 
ever  engaged  in  public  service,  he  did 
something  more.  He  demonstrated  the 
value  of  standing  hard  by  one's  beliefs. 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  did  not  always 
leap  mightily  from  triumph  to  triumph. 
He  had  his  political  defeats,  his  public 
repudiations,  and  must  at  times  have 
despaired  for  the  future  of  all  those 
principles  in  which  he  most  deeply  be- 
lieved, but  he  held  to  those  principles  and 
in  the  fullness  of  time  they  were  recog- 
nized, needed,  and  used  to  save  his  na- 
tion and  our  own. 

Not  many  men  live  to  be  recognized  as 
great  in  their  own  time.  None  will  be 
recognized  as  greater  in  our  own.  War- 
rior, statesman,  author,  artist — this  was 
a  man.  This  was  the  titan  of  our  time. 
From  his  life  each  of  us  has  gained 
greatly;  with  his  death  we  join  grate- 
fully to  do  him  honor. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
my  deepest  sorrow  on  the  passing  of  a 
great  statesman  and  great  citizen, 
Winston  Churchill.  When  Congress 
made  this  noble  Englishman  an  honor- 
ary citizen  of  the  United  States,  it  was 
showing  this  country's  deep  affection  for 
him,  its  abiding  admiration.  In  effect. 
Congress  said,  "We  are  presenting  you 
with  the  finest  gift  in  our  power  to  give, 
because  of  your  outstanding  foresight, 
your  invincible  courage,  your  inspired 
leadership  to  the  free  world  in  some  of 
its  darkest  hom-s." 

We  are  today  honoring  him  in  death, 
but  fortunately  he  did  not  have  to  wait 
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*  .  thP  many  honors  and  the  respect  his  mon— it  was  gigantic.    His  o^  P^pP^f 

^%paL?s  ?n  Great  Britain,  and  Ameri-  have  recognized  him  as  a  superb  authOT^ 

'Sf  everywhere  accorded  him  during  orator,    patriot.    Here    in    the    Urdt^ 

Sife    Sected  and  long  recognized  States  we  have  known  him  for  all  these 

f!^  his  distinguished  leadership  and  for  things  and  as  a  friend. 

nhSdingthe  highest  standards  of  pub-  I  am  personally  very  deeply  sorry  that 

Sf  0 mce   he  w£  equally  esteemed  for  he  is  no  longer  with  us.  and  yet  I  know 


ii«  nffirp   he  was  equally  esieemeu  lui     ne  is  no  loiiger  wiwi  uo,  a^iw.  j.,- -  ^--..     -, .y^  j 


Mr.  Churchill  was  an  early  and  im- 
placable foe  of  conununism,  recognizing 
it  as  a  most  dangerous  form  of  tyraimy. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  62  of  his  90  years,  Mr.  Churchill  was 
a  parliamentarian  without  equal— a 
politician  in  the  most  honorable  sense 


concern  for  all  mankind 

Winston  Churchill  has  left  a  distm- 
Buished  imprint  upon  the  decisions  and 
DoUcies  of  our  time.  We  shall  all  miss 
his  greatness,  his  wisdom,  his  counsel 
and  the  courage  with  which  he  held 
steadfastly  to  his  convictions. 

Ml-  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too 
often  it  seems  that  the  true  worth  of 
a  man  is  recognized  only  after  his  death. 
This  was  not  true  of  our  beloved  Win- 
ston Churchill. 

This  man  became  a  legend  in  his  own 
time.  He  became  the  symbol  of  a  proud 
people  and  a  proud  nation  and  an  endur- 
ing prideful  relationship  between  our 
great  Nation  and  his  own.  The  extent  of 
his  personal  contribution  to  the  world 
is  simply  awe  inspiring— virtually  im- 


his  own  people,  on  the  pages  of  history, 
and  in  our  hearts. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  freedom- 
loving  people  the  world  over  today  mourn 
the  death  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill.  Tlie 
great  warrior  is  stilled.  The  final  batUe 
is  over. 

But  the  tears  in  our  eyes  and  the  gnef 
in  our  hearts  are  not  so  much  for  Sir 
Winston,  himself,  who  Uved  a  rich,  fuU 
life  and  tasted  the  fruits  of  honor  and 
glory  and  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
his  fellow  man. 

No,  I  think  we  mourn  for  ourselves, 
for  we  have  lost  a  valiant  and  f arsighted 
man.  We  have  lost  a  statesman  and  a 
patriot  who  rallied  an  entire  country  to 
the  cause  of  liberty,  giving  it  the  forti- 
tude and  courage  to  withstand  the  forces 


Dossible  to  measure  in  any  mortal  terms,    of  oppression  and  tyranny  which  besieged 


His  passing  takes  Winston  Churchill  into 
the  realm  of  the  immortal,  but  to  so 
many  of  us  he  has  seemed  immortal 
while  he  was  among  us. 

Winston  Churchill  has  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  man  who  defies  descrip- 
tion in  any  reasonably  human  terms. 
His  contributions  have  been  so  extensive, 
so  valuable,  so  fulfilling  that  he  de- 
mands description  in  language  that  is 
too  poetic  because  despite  the  immortal 
character  of  the  man,  he  was  a  warm, 
sincere,  and  genuine  human.  He  en- 
joyed his  life  and  he  obviously  enjoyed 
life's  pleasures,  even  though  he  had  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  service  to  his  fellow  man. 
And.  there  is  no  man  in  public  life  in 
any  time  who  has  so  richly  deserved  the 
deference  he  received  during  his  lifetime 
and  now.  His  greatness  found  its  origins 
in  his  own  character  and  he  was  one  of 
the  few  men  on  this  earth  who  has  been 
able,  by  the  great  force  of  his  magnetic 
ability,  to  influence  people  and  nations 
and  the  world. 

He  has  seemed,  in  recent  years,  to  gain 
in  stature  and  in  the  admiration  of  his 
colleagues,  friends,  and  admirers  and  in 
human  warmth.  It  has  become  evident 
to  every  citizen  of  every  nation  that 
Winston  Churchill  had  given  his  every 
thought,  his  every  action,  and  his  life  to 
the  best  interests  of  Britain  and  the 
world.  The  affection  that  has  been 
showered  on  him  in  recent  years  seemed 
to  please  him  and  I  am  very  deeply  grate- 
ful that  this  man  who  gave  so  much  was 
able  to  know— as  one  of  our  great  leaders 
was  never  able  to  know — ^that  the  people 
loved  him. 

It  has  become  commonplace  in  recent 
times  for  men  in  public  life  to  talk  about 
their  place  in  history .  Winston  Church- 
ill who  himself  has  gained  a  hall- 
mark reputation  as  an  historian  will  be 
recorded  in  history  as  the  man  who  per- 
haps best  represents  the  Western  World's 
image  of  leadership  in  modem  times. 
The  symbol  of  leadership  that  he  is  leav- 
ing behind  may  never  again  be  matched 
on  this  earth.  His  mastery  of  men  and 
events  and  issues  was  not  only  uncom- 


it.  We  have  witnessed  the  passing  of  a 
leader  who  helped  inspire  an  alliance  of 
nations  to  turn  back  the  enemy  so  that 
freedom  might  prevail.  We  have  lost  a 
great  orator  and  writer  who  gave  the 
English  language  new  eloquence.  In- 
deed, we  mourn  for  ourselves  because  we 
have'  lost  one  of  the  great  men  of  our 
time. 

Yet,  we  carmot  really  mourn  for  our 
children  who  will  never  know  him  as  we 
did.  We  cannot  grieve  for  them  because 
they  are  the  richer  because  Sir  Winston 
lived.  They  are  the  heirs  of  the  liberty 
into  which  he  breathed  new  life  and  the 
heirs  of  the  freedom  he  fought  so  stead- 
fastly to  perpetuate. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
received  the  tragic  though  not  unex- 
pected news  of  the  passing  of  the  truly 
remarkable  Sir  Whiston.  His  great 
works  will  live  forever  in  the  history 
of  our  planet  as  shining  guideposts  for 
those  who  follow. 

Mere  words  fail  as  we  seek  to  eulogize 
Winston  Spencer  Churchill.  The  great- 
est of  the  great  faUs  far  short  of  the 
mark  in  describing  the  impact  of  this 
man  upon  our  century.  It  is  clear  to 
all  that  he  was  the  greatest  of  our  era— 
and  one  of  only  a  few  of  the  truly  out- 
standing mortals  in  all  of  recorded  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  aware  that  Sir 
Winston  was  a  man  of  many  rare  quali- 
ties He  leaves  a  rich  personal  heritage 
which  we  may  study  to  our  very  great 
benefit. 

His  statesmanship  is  legendary.  By 
the  force  of  his  own  personality  and  will. 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  crystallized  the 
determination  of  his  own  nation  and 
of  the  entire  free  world  during  times  of 
extreme  danger  to  repel  and  overcome 
the  most  serious  threat  to  civilized  so- 
ciety in  the  history  of  the  world  to  that 
point.  It  seems  probable  that  this  "un- 
common commoner"  affected  the  course 
of  human  affairs  more  profoundly  than 
has  any  other  single  individual  since 
Jesus  of  Nazareth. 


Mr.  Chiu-chill  was  perhaps  the  fore- 
most craftsman  of  the  English  language 
of  all  time— written  and  oral,  formal 
and  extemporaneous — a  towering  figure 
in  the  area  of  human  expression. 

Mr.  Churchill  was  a  renowned  painter 
throughout  most  of  his  life — one  of  the 
outstanding  artists  of  his  time.  His 
place  in  history  would  have  been  secure 
with  his  contributions  in  this  field  alone. 

As  the  son  of  an  American  mother,  and 
an  honorary  citizen  of  the  United 
States— a  distinction  of  which  he  was 
enormously  proud— we  cherish  Mr. 
Churchill  as  one  of  our  own. 

It  would  seem,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
might  honor  the  great  Sir  Winston" 
best— and  simultaneously  benefit  all  of 
mankind— by  studying  his  life,  emulat- 
ing his  works  as  best  we  can,  heeding 
his  admonitions,  pursuing  his  dreams, 
and  keeping  alive  his  ideas. 

May  God  grant  us  a  small  portion  of 
his  indomitable  courage,  his  profound 
foresight,  his  selfless,  sustained  dedica- 
tion to  the  preservation  of  freedom  for 

all  men.  _      ,       i.  i,„#i„ 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  belief  in 
evil  equals  fear.  Belief  in  good  equ^ 
courage.  Sir  Winston  Churchill's  death 
reminds  us  of  these  truths.  He  was  in 
fact  the  world's  greatest  living  person 
and  his  passing  over  to  the  realm  of 
spirit  makes  us  look  again  at  his  pre- 
dominant tool  for  leadership  and  vic- 
tory—namely, courage.  Even  the  mcwt 
humble  are  important  in  the  eyes  of  God; 
and  we  Christians  believe  that  all  become 
great  with  the  acquisition  and  practice 
of  courage  for  right  things.  Churchill  s 
life  will  always  be  a  symbol  of  the  value 
of  courage  for  proper  objectives.  I  ain 
glad  I  lived  in  his  age,  met  him,  and  have 
his  memory  to  strengthen  me.  As  to  his 
life  we  all  respond  "WeU  done." 

Mr  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  is  dead.  And  it  is  right  arid 
proper  for  all  who  love  freedom  and  ad- 
mire man  to  do  him  honor. 

But  is  must  be  done  in  the  correct  way. 
It  is  not  enough  merely  to  recite  lists  of 
deeds  done,  or  name  battles  won,  or  chant 
a  string  of  adjectives  with  his  name. 
Nor  should  it  be  maudlin  or  idolatrous. 
He  would  not  have  liked  it. 
More  important,  it  would  have  missed 
the  point.  For  Churchill  was  a  man,  and 
a  very  human  one.  He  made  mistakes, 
sometimes  enormous.  He  was  hard  to 
get  along  with,  and  sometimes  pettish. 
He  was  always  stubborn,  and  he  could  be 
tyrannical. 

But  it  was  precisely  that  humanity- 
set  in  a  grand  scale  and  raised  to  a  high 
power— that  made  him  what  he  was :  One 
of  the  giants  of  our  times.  Churchill,  the 
man.  was  bigger  than  lifesize,  and  it  was 
partly  through  this  that  he  led  men  as 
he  did  But  he  led  men  from  a  position 
in  their  midst,  rather  than  trying  to  lead 
from  above.  He  went  out  mto  the 
streets  during  the  agony  of  London,  to 
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be  with  his  people.  As  a  man,  then,  we 
must  see  him  and  do  praise  to  his  meas- 
ure. 

Merely  to  have  lived  in  the  same  cen- 
tury with  Sir  Winston  was  an  honor  and 
an  inspiration  and,  unquestionably,  fun. 
For  Churchill  had  that  lashing  sense  of 
humor  and  quick  flash  of  wit  which  im- 
portantly complemented  his  iron  will  and 
fierce  resolve.  He  was  big  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  direct  it  against  him- 
self, as  well  as  others. 

His  wit,  coupled  with  his  impatience, 
helped  him  lead.  "Pray  submit  to  me,  by 
4  p.m.  today,  on  one-half  sheet  of  paper, 
the  preparations  undertaken  by  His  Maj- 
esty's Navy  to  pursue  the  coming  war," 
he  supposedly  wrote  the  First  Sea  Lord 
after  becoming  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty. 

He  led  with  words,  written  sometimes 
but  more  effectively  spoken.  To  an  ex- 
traordinary degree,  his  language  had 
always  expressed  his  unusual  character. 
It  came,  in  time,  to  express  not  only  what 
Great  Britain  must  be,  but  what  the 
Western  World  must  do.  It  was  good, 
tough  language  and  it  had  a  majesty  that 
made  the  important  things  seem  vitally 
alive  and  immediate.  He  could  never 
say,  as  had  his  predecessor,  Neville 
Chamberlain,  that  Eiigland  would  not 
fight  "for  a  small,  faraway  country,  be- 
tween people  of  whom  we  know  noth- 
ing." 

Instead,  Churchill  rallied  his  people 
and  the  world  to  the  struggle  at  hand 
and  to  the  problems  to  come.  He  did  so 
by  combining  to  a  degree  unmatched 
since  President  Lincoln,  the  qualities  of 
a  great  man  and  a  towering  writer  in  a 
setting  of  dark  peril.  The  result  was  the 
true  criterion  of  leadership;  he  made  peo- 
ple feel  directly,  personally,  and  passion- 
ately involved  in  the  great  events  of 
their  time.  Not  only  people  in  Great 
Britain,  but  also  in  France,  America,  and 
around  the  world. 

Winston  Churchill  did  this  himself, 
through  the  force  of  his  personality  and 
the  power  of  his  words.  The  setting  did 
not  make  the  man.  though  it  called  him 
forth.  Once  emerged,  he  changed  it  en- 
tirely. His  life  was  one  of  the  rarest  of 
all  historical  events ;  in  living,  he  did  not 
make  a  difference.  He  made  the  dif- 
ference. 

His  death  was  right  and  proper.  It 
was  expected  and  dignified,  quiet  and 
fitting,  after  such  a  life.  His  going 
leaves  us  all  the  poorer,  as  his  living  left 
us  all  the  richer. 

Winston  Churchill  will  always  be  with 
us,  for  in  large  measure  he  molded  our 
world.  He  will  particularly  be  in  our 
hearts  during  moments  of  crisis  and 
fear,  his  words  and  his  example  giving 
fiery  thrust  to  our  hopes : 

In  war,  resolution. 

In  defeat,  defiance. 

In  victory,  magnanimity. 

In  peace,  good  will. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
highlights  of  my  service  in  the  Congress 
was  a  visit  with  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
at  10  Downing  Street  in  London  in  the 
fall  of  1951.  Mr.  Churchill  was  again 
Prime  Minister  following  Prime  Minister 
Attlee  and  his  labor  government.    I  was 


with  a  group  of  my  colleagues  headed  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Bonner]. 

As  our  congressional  group  was  leav- 
ing Mr.  Churchill's  office,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister called  me  back  to  inquire  of  his 
good  friend,  Jimmy  Byrnes.  The  Prime 
Minister  was  very  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  and  he  knew  of  my 
States  rights  philosophy  and  devotion  to 
the  private  enterprise  system.  Mr. 
Churchill  with  tears  in  his  eyes  said  that 
England  could  no  longer  lead  the  free 
world  and  this  responsibility  now  be- 
longed to  the  United  States.  He  said  that 
England  could  become  a  second-rate 
power  due  largely  to  one  party  in  Eng- 
land being  wholly  conservative  and  the 
other  extremely  liberal.  Mr.  Churchill 
said  that  after  6  years  of  the  labor  gov- 
ernment under  Mr.  Attlee,  he  could  do 
nothing  to  undo  socialistic  measures 
which  had  been  instituted  by  the  labor 
government.  Churchill  said  it  was  im- 
possible to  induce  businessmen  to  return 
and  take  over  certain  utilities  that  had 
been  nationalized  by  the  Government  be- 
cause these  businessmen  knew  that  some- 
day the  hberal  government  would  come 
back  to  power  and  that  business  would 
be  again  nationalized. 

Mr.  Churchill,  in  referring  to  social- 
ized medicine,  said  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  take  a  pair  of  pliers 
and  pull  the  teeth  from  the  mouths  of 
the  people  given  to  them  by  the  Govern- 
ment. He  said  they  would  howl  to  high 
heaven.  He  used  this  as  an  example  to 
illustrate  that  there  is  no  turning  back 
from  socialism  and  the  erosion  of  initia- 
tive, private  enterprise,  and  individual 
effort. 

Mr.  Churchill  suggested  that  if  the 
United  States  were  to  remain  the  heart 
and  core  of  the  free  world,  our  two  great 
political  parties  must  continue  to  em- 
body in  each  consei-vatives,  liberals,  and 
moderates.  He  warned  that  the  United 
States  would  deteriorate  and  lose  its 
prestige  and  position  as  a  world  power 
if  one  of  our  great  political  parties  be- 
came completely  consei^vative  and  the 
other  totally  liberal.  Sooner  or  later, 
Mr.  Churchill  warned,  the  liberal  party 
would  come  to  power  and  the  United 
States  and  its  great  institutions  would 
be  treated  to  socialistic  schemes  from 
which  there  is  no  return.  Mr.  Churchill 
said  in  order  for  the  United  States  to 
continue  its  world  leadership  it  would 
be  necessary  to  keep  a  balance  in  both 
political  parties  so  that  the  Nation  could 
move  forward  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
I  was  amazed  at  Mr.  Churchill's  keen  in- 
sight into  American  political  philosophy 
and  was  amazed  with  his  foresight.  I 
will  always  believe  that  Mr.  Churchill 
called  me  aside  for  this  word  of  warning 
because  at  that  time  I  was  a  young  man 
in  my  early  thirties,  and  he  knew  that  I 
was  associated  with  the  philosophy  of 
States  rights  and  devoted  to  the  private 
enterprise  system  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  Party  which  has  tradi- 
tionally encompassed  all  elements  and 
classes  of  our  American  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  wished  many 
times  that  the  world  had  listened  to 
Winston  Churchill,  a  man  of  unsur- 
passed    wisdom,     cultvu-e,     education. 


training,  and  experience  in  world  lead- 
ership  in  the  most  critical  time  in  our 
modern  histoiy.  No  one  was  more 
aware  than  Winston  Churchill  that  the 
Polish  corridor  created  after  World  War 
I  was  the  immediate  cause  of  World 
War  II.  Churchill  was  well  aware  that 
a  Berlin  corridor  would  set  the  stage  for 
World  War  III.  It  will  always  remain  a 
mystery  to  me  how  the  incredible  trag- 
edy  of  the  Berlin  corridor  was  fostered 
on  the  world.  War  lords  and  agitators 
in  their  wildest  imagination  could  have 
never  dreamed  up  a  more  perfect  way  to 
insure  another  war.  Winston  Church- 
ill knew,  which  many  of  us  seem  to  for- 
get,  that  Communist  Russia  was  equally 
as  guilty  as  Adolph  Hitler  in  laimching 
World  War  II.  He  kept  constantly  in 
mind  that  Communist  Russia  violated 
the  integrity  of  Poland  and  invaded  that 
nation  and  in  its  deal  with  Hitler  re- 
ceived the  largest  slice  of  Polish  terri- 
tory. 

Churchill  was  one  of  the  greatest  men 
in  the  histoiT  of  the  world  but  he  did  not 
have  to  be  great  to  see  the  folly  and 
stark  tragedy  of  turning  Central  Europe 
over  to  Communist  Russia.  Churchill 
Imew  in  the  end  that  we  won  no  victory 
in  Europe.  We  only  made  it  possible 
for  Communist  Russia  to  win  the  ulti- 
mate victory.  It  was  with  such  sadness 
that  Churchill  saw  Poland,  the  very  na- 
tion that  the  free  nations  went  to  war  to 
preserve,  gobbled  up  by  the  ruthless 
Communist  aggressor,  thus  depriving  the 
Western  World  of  a  victory  over  the 
forces  of  oppression,  dictatorship,  and 
aggression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Winston  Churchill  typi- 
fied all  that  was  great,  all  that  was 
grand,  gallant,  and  magnificent  about  the 
British  Empire.  Winston  Churchill  is 
an  example  of  British  statesmanship  at 
its  best.  Churchill  was  incomparable  as 
a  patriot,  soldier,  historian,  and  states- 
man. We  are  all  indebted  to  him  today 
for  standing  like  a  stone  wall  guarding 
the  ramparts  of  freedom  when  the  chips 
were  down. 
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SIR  WINSTON   CHURCHILL 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.    Res.    136 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  learned  with  profound  sorrow  of 
the  death  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  former 
Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom,  hon- 
orary citizen  of  the  United  States,  beloved 
elder  statesman  of  the  world. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Represente- 
tlves  tenders  its  deep  sympathy  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  the  late  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  and  to  his  countrymen,  and  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  the  burden  of  their 
personal  loss  will  be  diminished  by  the 
knowledge  that  It  is  shared  by  his  fellow 
citizens  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  who  were 
sustained  by  his  eloquent  words  and  cou- 
rageous deeds  when  lesser  men  despaired  and 
by  all  those  throughout  the  world  who  are 
the  beneficiaries  of  his  dauntless  defense  (5t 
freemen. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
requested  to  communicate  these  expressions 
of  sentiment  to  the  family  of  the  deceased 
and  to  the  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 


nesolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously 
agreed  to.   ^^^^^^^_^__ 

ADJOURNMENT 

Accordingly  (at  2  o'clock  and  15  min- 
utes p  m  )  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  Januaiy  26,  1965,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

407  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Administration,  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Agency's  reply 
to  report  (B-146754)  on  deficiencies  in  ad- 
ministration of  the  earthquake  reconstruc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  program  for  Chile;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

408  A  letter  from  the  adjutant  general. 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  transmitting 
proceedings  of  the  66th  National  Encamp- 
ment of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  249,  77th  Congress 
(H  Doc  No.  61);  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  and  printed  with  illustra- 
tions. ,  .     ,     , 

409  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  report  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrictilture. 

410.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  an  annual  re- 
port of  the  orderly  liquidation  of  stocks  of 
agricultural  commodities  held  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  the  expan- 
sion of  markets  for  surplus  agricultural 
commodities,  by  the  Secretary,  dated  De- 
cember 1964,  pursuant  to  section  201(b), 
Public  Law  84-540;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

411.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  fiscal  year  1966  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  ves- 
sels, and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes'";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

412.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  the  July-November  1964  report 
on  Department  of  Defense  procurement  from 
small  and  other  business  firms,  pursuant  to 
section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Ctirrency. 

413.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  insured  shipments  to 
Yugoslavia  for  the  month  of  December  1964, 
pursuant  to  title  III,  Foreign  Aid  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act  of  1965. 
and  to  the  Presidential  determination  of 
February  4,  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

414.  A  letter  from  the  General  Manager, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  disposition  of  foreign  excess 
property  during  fiscal  year  1964,  pursuant 
to  provisions  of  title  IV,  Foreign  Excess 
Property,  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (sec. 
404,  63  Stat.  398;  40  U.S.C.  514) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

415.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Property 


and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  to 
make  title  III  thereof  directly  applicable  to 
procurement  of  property  and  nonpersonal 
services  by  executive  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

416  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  deficient  financial  analysis  which 
resulted  In  approval  of  unneeded  grant.  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration,  Department 
of  Commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

417.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States;  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  unreasonably  high  prices  paid  by 
Government  prime  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors for  GG-49  gyroscopes  purchased 
from  the  only  qualified  and  approved  source, 
Honeywell,  Inc.,  Aeronautical  Division,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  Department  of  Defense  and 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

418.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  excessive  Federal  matching  of  ad- 
ministrative expenses  for  public  assistance 
programs  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  Wel- 
fare Administration,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

419.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  potential  savings  by  consolidating 
additional  personnel  offices  of  field  stations. 
Veterans'  Administration;  to  the  Committee 
on  Goverrmient  Operations. 

420.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
"All  Electric  Homes  in  the  United  States, 
1964";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

421.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill 
to  amend  section  753(b)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  recording  of 
proceedings  In  the  U.S.  district  courts  by 
means  of  electronic  sound  recording  as  well 
as  by  shorthand  or  mechanical  means";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

422.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A 
bin  to  withdraw  from  the  district  courts 
Jurisdiction  of  suits  brought  by  fiduciaries 
who  have  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  diversity  of  citizenship  between  the 
parties";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

423.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  transmitting  a  report  of  court's 
opinion  In  re  Josephine  C.  Rumley,  Adminis- 
tratrix of  the  Estate  of  George  S.  Rumley  v. 
The  United  States,  Congressional  No.  4-61;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

424.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration,  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting  Information  relative 
to  the  total  nvmiber  of  positions  In  grades 
GS-17  and  GS-18  reqiUred  to  be  reported  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  1105a;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 

H.R.  3347.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS: 

H.R.  3348.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  3-year  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  construction  of  veterinary 
medical  education  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
HR  3349.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
retired  officers  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
'By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (by  request): 
H  R.  3350.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
29    1954    as  amended,  to  permit  transfer  of 
title  to  movable  property  to  agencies  which 
assume  operation  and  maintenance  respon- 
sibility for  project  works  serving  municipal 
and  Industrial  functions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BONNER: 
HR  3351.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  meas- 
xirement  of  the  gross  and  net  tonnages  for 
certain  vessels  having  two  or  more  decks,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee    on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HR  3352.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive, long-range,  and  coordinated  national 
program  In  oceanography,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

H  R  3353.  A  bin  to  correct  and  Improve  the 
Canal  Zone  Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the    Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 

Fisheries.  _  ,^^ 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
HR  3354.  A  bill  to  provide  benefits  for 
members  and  survivors  of  members  of  the 
Philippine  Scouts  on  the  same  basis  as  such 
benefits  are  provided  for  other  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  their  survivors,  and 
for  other  piuposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H  R  3355.  A  bill  to  provide  that  nonprofit 
hospitals  shall  be  subject  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H  R  3356.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  erection 
of  a  moniunent  on  Alcatraz  Island  to  com- 
memorate the  founding  of  the  United  Nations 
m  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  In  1945,  and  to  serve 
as  a  symbol  of  peace;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
H  R.  3357.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  hiunanltles  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

Labor. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

H  R  3358.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  monthly  In- 
surance benefits  for  certain  dependent 
parents  of  Individuals  entitled  to  old-age  or 
disability  insurance  benefits;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3359.  A  bin  to  encourage  the  use  of 
private  benefit  plans  In  lieu  of  social  security 
by  providing  that  individuals  who  are  eligible 
for  certain  benefits  under  such  plans  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  social  security  benefits  or 
subject  to  social  security  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3360.  A  bin  to  amend  titles  I,  X,  and 
xrv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  in- 
dividuals suffering  from  tuberculosis  or 
mental  Illness  eligible  thereunder  for  public 
assistance  payments  (and  medical  assist- 
ance) on  the  same  basis  as  Individuals  suf- 
fering from  other  types  of  Illness;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL   (by  request) : 

HR  3361.  A  bin  to  provide  for  payment 
for  hospital  and  related  health  services  for 
persons  65  years  of  age  and  older,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 

HR  3362.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  abolish  the  renewal  re- 
quirement for  licenses  in  the  safety  and 
special  radio  services,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.DULSKI:  „   ..  ^ 

H  R.  3363.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39,  United 

States  Code,  to  provide  uniforms  for  maU 

handlers  In  the  postal  field  service;   tothe 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 

HH.  3364.  A  bm  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their 
widows  and  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 

HJl.  3365.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
annuities  for  surviving  spouses  without 
deduction  from  original  annuities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  FLYNT: 

H.R.  3366.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  creation 
of  original  ornamental  designs  of  useful 
articles  by  protecting  the  authors  of  such 
designs  for  a  limited  time  against  unau- 
thorized copying;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  3367.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  3368.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional $2,400  exemption  from  income  tax  for 
certain  amounts  received  as  retirement  an- 
nuities or  pensions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FISHER : 

H.R.  3369.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

H.R.  3370.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
15,  1955,  relating  to  the  conservation 
of  anthracite  coal  resources,  to  remove  cer- 
tain restrictions;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 

H.R.  3371.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended,  in 
order  to  increase  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

H.R.  3372.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended,  In 
order  to  increase  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 

H.R.  3373.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship  in 
the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

ByMr.  FASCELL: 

H.R.  3374.  A  bill  to   provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  Unit- 
ed  States   to  the  State  of   Florida;    to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  3375.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove educational  quality  and  educational 
opportunities  in  the  Nation's  elementary  and 
secondary  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  3376.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3377.  A  bill  to  increase,  in  the  case 
of  children  who  are  attending  school,  from 
18  to  21  years  of  age  until  which  child's  in- 
surance benefits  may  be  received  under  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  HANLEY: 

H.R.  3378.  A  bill  to  extend  to  volunteer 
fires  companies  and  their  auxiliaries  the 
rates  of  postage  on  second-class  and  third- 
class  bulk  mailings  applicable  to  certain  non- 
profit organizations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington : 

H.R.  3379.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Califor- 


nia,  and   Idaho   for    the   reconstruction   of 
areas   damaged   by   recent  floods   and   high 
waters;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  3380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reimbursement 
to  Prankenmuth,  Mich.,  for  certain  work  on 
the  flood  control  project  on  the  Saginaw 
River,  Mich.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

ByMr.  HERLONG: 

HJl.  3381.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  individuals  for  cer- 
tain expenses  incurred  In  providing  higher 
education:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.R.  3382.  A   bUl   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manu- 
facturers excise  tax  on  photographic  equip- 
ment; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 

H.R.  3383.  A  bill  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain  production,  to  establish  a  cropland  re- 
tirement program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

H.R.  3384.  A  bill  to  establish  a  new  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  public  works  projects  un- 
dertaken by  local  governments  in  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 

H.R.  3385.  A  bill  to  provide  a  uniform  pe- 
riod for  daylight  saving  time;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3386.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  and  section  705(b),  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1959  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of 
section  8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3387.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  one  additional  district  Judge 
for  the  district  of  Minnesota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York : 

H.R.  3388.  A  bill  relating  to  the  interest 
rates  on  loans  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Act  of  1936;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah: 

H.R.  3389.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  assist  in  compensating 
for  the  hazardous  and  arduous  nature  of 
employment  in  certain  occupations,  and  for 
the  decreased  life  expectancy  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  such  occupations,  and  for  other 
piuposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LENNON: 

HJi.  3390.  A  bUl  to  appropriate  funds  for 
advanced  engineering,  design,  and  initiation 
of  construction  of  the  New  Hope  Reservoir 
project,  North  Carolina;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

H.R.  3391.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  for 
construction  of  the  navigation  porject  at 
Wilmington  Harbor,  N.C.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

H.R.  3392.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  for 
construction  of  the  North  Masonboro  Inlet 
Jetty,  North  Carolina;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  MILLER: 

H.R.  3393.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Aubum-Folsom  South 
unit,  American  River  division.  Central  Valley 
project,  California,  under  Federal  reclama- 
tion laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.R.  3394.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  manda- 
tory reporting  by  physicians  and  institutions 
In  the  District  of  Coliunbla  of  certain  physi- 


cal abuse  of  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  3395.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.NATCHER: 

H.R.  3396.  A  bill  to  extend  veteran  benefits 
to  persons  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  be- 
tween November  12,  1918  and  July  2,  1921;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  NELSEN: 

H.R.  3397.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(14)  (a) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  Insure  the 
adequacy  of  the  national  r::»llroad  freight  car 
supply,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3398.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of-1954  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  communications;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HH.  3399.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit  or  repeal  cer- 
tain  retailers  excise  taxes  and  to  repeal  the 
manufacturers  excise  tax  on  musical  instru- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

HJl.  3400.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  payments  under  retirement 
plans  of  certain  exempt  organizations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 

H.R.  3401.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  reimburse  the  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  for  real  property  taxes 
not  collected  on  real  property  owned  by  a 
foreign  government  and  therefore  exempt 
from  taxation;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

ByMr.PELLY: 

H.R.  3402.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  return 
of  obscene  mail  matter;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 

Hil.  3403.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
May  29,  1944,  providing  annuities  for  person* 
who  participated  in  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  by  extending  the  class  to 
whom  annuities  may  be  paid;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  REIFEL: 

HJl.  3404.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Goverimient  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.R.  3405.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manu- 
facturer's excise  tax  on  household-type  elec- 
tric, gas,  and  oil  appliances;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  3406.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 

H.R.  3407.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pensions  of  $100  per  month 
to  World  War  I  veterans,  subject  to  a  $2,400 
and  $3,600  annual  income  limitation:  to  pro- 
vide that  retirement  income  such  as  social 
security  shall  not  be  counted  as  income;  to 
provide  that  such  pension  shall  be  increased 
by  10  percent  where  the  veteran  served  over- 
seas during  World  War  I,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3408.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a 
6-year  prestunptlon  of  service  connection  of 
tuberculous  disease  in  the  case  of  former 
prisoners  of  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 

HJl.  3409.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
HJi  3410   A  bill  to  repeal  retailers  excise 
taxes  on  Jewehy,  furs,   toilet   preparations, 
arid  luggage  and  handbags;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  SICKLES: 
HR  3411-  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  manda- 
torv  reporting  by  physicians  and  institutions 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  certain  physi- 
cal abuse  of  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  STALBAUM: 
HR. 3412.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An   act   to   protect   trade    and    commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopoUes", 
approved  July  2,  1890;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 
H.R.  3413  A  bill  to  amend  section  106  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
that  Individuals  who  incur  a  disability  in 
line  of  duty  during  cert£.in  service  shall  be 
entitled  to  certain  veteran's  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 
HR. 3414.  A  bill  to  provide  that  hereafter 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation in  the  Department  of  Justice 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advics  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
from  among  career  officers  or  employees  of 
such  Bureau;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BONNER: 
H.R.  3415.  A  bill  to  equalize  certain  penal- 
ties in  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER : 
H.R.  3416.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety  by  amending  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish 
special  controls  for  depressant  and  stimulant 
drugs,  and  for  other  piurposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  3417.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain 
expenses  incurred  in  providing  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.3418.  A  bin  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  highways)  in 
order  to  authorize  appropriations  to  assist 
the  States  in  the  purchase  of  lands  and  ease- 
ments for  scenic  purposes  along  Federal-aid 
highways;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  3419.  A  bill  to  exempt  oceanographlc 
research  vessels  from  the  application  of  cer- 
tain vessel  inspection   laws,  and  for   other 
purposes;    to    the   Committee   on    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  HARRIS: 
HH.  3420.  A    bill    to    promote    economic 
growth  by  supporting  State  and  regional  cen- 
ters to  place  the  findings  of  science  usefully 
in  the  hands  of  American  enterprise;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  3421.  A  bill  to  provide  for  equitable 
acquisition  practices,  fair  compensation,  and 
effective  relocation  assistance  in  real  property 
acquisitions  for  Federal  and  federally  assist- 
ed programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.R.  3422.  A  bill  to  provide  that  until  the 
national  debt  is  retired,  not  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  net  budget  receipts  of  the  United 
States  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  utilized 
solely  for  reduction  of  the  national  debt;  to 
the  Committee  on  Goveriunent  Operations. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R.3423.  A  bill   to  amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  permit  charita- 
ble contributions,  bequests,  transfers,  and 
gifts  to  the  United  Nations  ChUdren's  Fund 
(UNICEF)  to  be  deductible  for  income  tax, 


estate  tax,  and  gift  tax  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H Jl.  3424.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
income  tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled individual,  for  expenses  for  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide  an  ad- 
ditional exemption  for  Income  tax  pxirposes 
for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is  physically  or 
mentally  Incapable  of  caring  for  himself;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3425.  A  bill  to  provide  that  tips  re- 
ceived by  an  employee  in  the  course  of  his 
employment  shall  be  included  as  part  of  his 
wages  for  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  3426.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  chapter  2  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  place  social 
security  coverage  on  an  individual  option 
basis  for  U.S.  citizens  performing  service  In 
the  United  States  as  employees  of  interna- 
tional organizations;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3427.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Secm-ity  Act  to  provide  monthly  tn- 
6\u-ance  benefits  for  dependent  or  surviving 
sisters  of  certain  insured  individuals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  3428.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limita- 
tion upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereimder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  3429.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  tax 
on  admissions  shall  not  apply  to  admissions 
to  any  live  dramatic  (including  musical) 
performance;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  3430.  A  bill  relating  to  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  transfers  of  rights  to  copyrights  and 
literary,  mvisical,  and  artistic  compositions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  Ji.  3431.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MATT.T.TARD: 
HH.  3432.  A  bill  to  equalize  certain  penal- 
ties In  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU : 
HJl.  3433.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  convey  certain 
real  property  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER: 
H.R.  3434.  A  bill  to  provide  for  research 
Into  and  development  of  practical  means  for 
the  utilization  of  solar  energy,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
HJl.  3435.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Jointly  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  a  preliminary 
survey  of  the  proposed  Skyline  Drive  Recrea- 
tion Way  In  the  Mantl-LaSal  and  Flshlake 
National  Forests  In  the  State  of  Utah;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  WHTTENER: 
H.R.  3438.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bsmkruptcy 
Act  with  respect  to  limiting  the  priority  and 
nondischargeabllity  of  taxes  in  bankruptcy: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CAMERON: 
H.R.  3439.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  3440.  A  bin  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumoiisly 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.R.  3441.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  poethtunously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  3442.  A  bUl  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthtmiously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  CALLAN: 
HJl.  3443.  A  bin  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthximously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  3444.  A  biU  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumovisly 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  3445.  A  bUl  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  postiunoualy 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R.  3446.  A  blU  authorizing  the  President 

of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 

a   Congressional   Medal   of   Honor   to   John 

Fitzgerald  Kennedy;   to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.        

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
HJl.  3447.  A  bin  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DENTON: 
HJl.  3448.  A  bUl  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  poethtunously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  DIGGS: 
HJl.  3449.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DYAL: 
HJl.  3450.  A  bUl  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kermedy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
HJl.  3451.  A  bUl  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HJl.  3452.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Precldent 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARNSLEY: 
H.R.  3453.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kermedy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  FARNUM: 
H.R.  3454.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kermedy;  to  the  Ccsiimlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Teimessee: 
HJl.  3455.  A  bUl  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
HH.  3456.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GILLIGAN: 
H.R.  3457.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthiunously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  3458.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
H.R.  3459.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  3460.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  3461.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington: 
H.R.  3462.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  3463.  A, bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumoxisly 
a  Congresslontf  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 
H.R.  3464.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumoxisly 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUOT: 
H  R.  3465.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  3466.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthimiously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JENNINGS: 
H.R.  3467.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumoxisly 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  3468.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressionjil  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma: 
H.R.  3469.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEE: 
HJl.  3470.  A  bin  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthiunously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  KEOGH: 

H.R.  3471.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KREBS: 

H.R.  3472.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthiunously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McGRATH: 

H.R.  3473.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthimiously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  3474.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.R.  3475.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.R.  3476.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  3477.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RACE: 

H.R.  3478.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RESNICK: 

H.R.  3479.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  3480.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  3481.  A  bUl  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.R.  3482.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kermedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  3483.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE : 

H.R.  3484.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHISLER: 

H.R.  3485.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER : 
H.R.  3486.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthiunously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STALBAUM: 
H.R.  3487.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John  Pitz. 
gerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  SWEENEY: 
H.R.  3488.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TODD: 
H.R.  3489.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY : 
H.R.  3490.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumouslv 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VIGORITO : 
H.R.  3491.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico: 
H.R.  3492.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.R.  3493.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  3494.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  jKJsthumousIy 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POLANCO- ABREU : 
H.R.  3495.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BERRY: 
H.J.  Res.  222.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  balancing  of 
the  budget;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  DELANEY: 
H.J.  Res.  223.  Joint  resolution  providing 
that  an  environmental  health  center  that 
may  hereafter  be  established  In  the  Public 
Health  Service  shall  be  known  as  "Rachel 
Carson  Memorial  Research  Center  for  En- 
vironmental Health";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.J.  Res.  224.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  succession  to  the 
Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency  and  to  cases 
where  the  President  Is  unable  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  DULSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  225.  Joint  resolution  establish- 
ing a  section  to  be  known  as  the  Shevchenko 
Freedom  Library  In  the  Library  of  Congress: 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
H.J.  Res.  226.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  creation  of  a  captive  nations  freedom 
series  of  postage  stamps  in  honor  of  national 
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hproes  of  freedom,  commencing  with  a  Taras 
^hevchenko  freedom  stamp;  to  the  Commlt- 
?i  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan: 
HJ  Res  227.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
thfconstltution  of  the  United  States  to  guar- 
antee the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion  one 
house  of  Its  legislature  on  factors  other  than 
population;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 

'^^^^^'  By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 

HJ  Res  228.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Columbus  Day.  the  12th  day  of  October  In 
each  year,  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  PELLY: 
HJ  Res.  229.  Joint    resolution    requesting 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  of  No- 
vember 16  to  22  as  National  Student  Council 
Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
-    'sy  Mr.  REIPEL: 

H  J.  Res.  230.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  bridge  constructed  over  the  Washington 
Channel  of  the  Potomac  River  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  the  "Francis  Case  Memorial 
Bridge";  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Res.  231.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  com- 
memorating the  centennial  anniversary,  on 
_April  9,  1965,  of  the  surrender  of  General  Lee 
to  General  Grant  at  Appomattox,  Va.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ROUDEBUSH: 
HJ.  Res.  232.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
HJ.  Res.  233.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion 
one  house  of  Its  legislature  on  factors  other 
than  population;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  126.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  Arab  Republic  be  denied  aid  under 
the  terms  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  CURTIS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  127.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  an  international  economic  confer- 
ence to  consider  balance  of  payments;    to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.FARBSTEIN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  128.  Concurrent        resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  calling  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  guar- 
antee human  rights;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  129.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  rectification  of  the  relief  roUs 
of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.McEWEN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  130.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  proposal  to  close  the  Sun- 
moimt  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital, 
Tupper  Lake,  N.Y.;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD : 
H.  Con.  Res.  131.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing  the    sense    of    the    Congress    with 
respect  to  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  article  19  of  the  United  Nations  Charter; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  TODD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  132.  Concurrent        resolution 
providing  for  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Congress;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 


ByMr.ASPINALL: 
H.  Res.  137.  Resolution    to    provide    funds 
for  the   expenses  of   the   Investigations  au- 
thorized  by    House   Resolution   80;    to    the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON : 
H.  Res.  138.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  POWELL: 
H.  Res.  139.  Resolution   providing   for    the 
expenses  Incurred  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution   94;    to    the    Committee    on    House 
Administration . 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.R.  3436.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  time 
to  certain  homestead  entrymen  in  the  State 
of  Arizona  to  establish  actual  permanent  res- 
idence; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRAY: 
H.R.  3437.  A   bill   to   provide   for   the  ad- 
vancement   of    Hospitalman    Chief    Gerald 
Henry   White,   U.S.    Navy    (retired),    to    the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  pharmacist;   to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  3496.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Yoshlo 
Watanabe;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.R.  3497.  A   bill   for   the    relief   of   Anne 
Marie  Kee  Tham  Rosenberg;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAMERON: 
H.R.  3498.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marguerite  Kedemos;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
'  H.R.  3499.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mala 
Swe  Bridges;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  3500.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Emllle 
Boulay  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.3501.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
F.  Leahy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mi.  CONABLE: 
HR.  3502.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Josephlna  C.  Aquino  Helndel;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.3503.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marlaima  Flannaca  Vella;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.CONTE: 
H.R.  3504.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Juan  Antonio  Rlvas  Lopez;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3505.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Beverly 
Helen  (Smith)  Bowers;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  ,,  ^     ^   „ 

HR  3506.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Joan  Bramwell;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 
HH.  3507.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Sellm 
Samaan;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.FINO: 
H.R.  3508.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Florinda 
Cascarano  and  Lucia  Pacucci;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.3509.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Santa 
Plsclotta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.3510.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nicola 
ConglUaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.3511.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Newton 
Dowden  and  Shirley  Agnes  Dowden;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.3512.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Angelo 

Barone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3513.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 

Lopane;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  3514.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Zakharia 

Dorani;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  3515.  A   bin   for    the   relief   of   Mary 

Ann  Hartmann;    to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

ByMr.FINO: 
H.R.  3516.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of   John 
(loannis)    Antonopoulos;    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3517.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Plto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3518.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Efthemlos 
Chrysslkos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HH.  3519.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
Amato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3520.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Themlstocles  J.  Chryssochoos;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3521.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 

Iccarl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 

H.R.  3522.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Ng  Thlat 

Hor  and  Ng  Thlat  Keung;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN : 
H.R.3523.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Carmela 
Macaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  3524.  A  bni  for  the  rehef  of  Dr.  Aman 
Farajlanl  and  his  wife,  Letltla  Atlenza  Para- 
Jianl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  3525.  A    bin   for   the   relief   of   Leon 
Levy,   Mira  Levy,    and  Moses  Levy;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3526.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eric 
J.  Lazaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H.R.  3527.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Lee  Sanchez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3528.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppe 
Esposlto  and  Eduardo  Amodio;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  3529.  A  bUl   for  the  relief  of  Claire 
A.  Zarur;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
B.B..  3530.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Miguel 
Angel  Martinez  y  Corpas;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3531.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Julio 
Cesar  Munlz  y  Sotolongo;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  3532.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Vlada 
Clzerlln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  GRAY: 
H.R.3533.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Todor 
Dimovskl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H.R.  3534.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
F.  Fernandez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
H  Jl.  3535.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Viola 
Louise  Bradley;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H.R.  3536.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georgt  R. 
Lore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3537.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
Carter;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R.  3538.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Soultana 
Tselidou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.3539.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Sadashlv  V.  Phansalkar;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.3540.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ennl 
Rosa-Tezza;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.   

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
HJl.3541.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Leena 
Johanna  Jaskarl  Taylor;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama : 
HJl.3542.  A   bill    for   the   relief    of   Elko 
Udaka;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  HUnols: 

H.R.  3543.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kyrlakos 
G.  KyriakoiUis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MTJRPHY  of  New  York: 

HJR.3544.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Janlna 
Janus;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 

H.R.  3545.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lauren 
P.  Teutsch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachxisetts : 

HH.  3546.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Owen  C. 
Boyle;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HH.  3547.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dusan 
Dobnlk.  Anna  Dobnlk.  and  Verena  Dobnlk;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  3548.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmen 
Elsena  and  Clarence  Rudolph  Chase;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3549.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Spyros 
Katsihtls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HH.  3550.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Blaglo 
Pollzzi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HH.  3551.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Janet 
Franklin  (nee  Reld);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

H.R.  3552.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Colombo 
Melone.  his  wife,  Vlvalda  Melone.  and  his 
minor  child,   Maria  Teresa  Melone;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.R.  3553.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrlja 
Horwath,  his  wife.  Anka  Horwath.  his  son. 
Adolf o  Horwath.  his  mother,  EUsabeta  Hor- 
wath. and  his  sister-in-law.  Ellsabeta  Hor- 
wath: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  3554.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eva  Cuay- 
cong  deCastro;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  3555.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  NJdeh 
Megerdlchlan  and  his  wife,  Mary  Meger- 
dlchlan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  3556.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Chieko  Takagl  McKlnstry;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary.      

By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 

H.R.  3557.  A  bill  conferring  jurisdiction 
upon  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  de- 
termine, and  render  Judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  Solomon  S.  Levadl;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  3558.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jean 
Croltorou:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3559.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Angel 
Virjin  Papas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.,3560.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Tslmenoglou  and  his  wife,  Arety  Tslmenog- 
lou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3561.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Soon 
Man  Rhlm  (nee  Hal  Won  Chang);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3562.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Yo- 
lando  Asuncion  Chla  de  Fernandez;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE : 

KR.  3563.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arlstotells 
G.  Papaevangelou  and  Constantlna  Papa- 
evangelou;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

H.R.  3564.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anita 
Roberta  Facey;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3565.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlviane 
Rubin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

H.R.  3566.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Crystal 
Julia  Fuller;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ^ 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

H.R.  3567.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zlya  Idrls 
Tabak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3568.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jlvan  R. 
Tabiblan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  SHRIVER: 

H.R.  3569.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Odette  M. 
Hudspeth;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

H.R.  3570.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dj 
Surender  Kumar  Nanda;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STALBAUM: 

H.R.  3571.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dlmltrloe 
loannls  Tsaklrls  (husband),  Thomae 
Dlml trios  Tsaklrls  (wife);  and  two  children, 
loannls  and  Athlna;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 

H.R.  3572.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pa]a 
Radojevlc  and  his  wife  Zlata  Radojevlc;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3573.  A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Miloye  M. 
Sokltch;  to  the  Conimlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TODD: 

H.R.  3574.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Hack 
Kyun  Woo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

ByMr.  YATES: 

H.R.  3575.  A  bill  for  the  relief  cf  Dr.  Kaloo 
Chandlram  Thadhanl  and  his  wife,  Rekha 
Thadhanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Juciici- 
ary. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

79.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
executive  director.  National  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, Youth  Council  on  Civic  Affairs,  Inc. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  petitioning  consideration 
of  their  resolution  with  reference  to  request- 
ing consideration  of  legislation  to  charter 
the  Youth  Councils  on  Civic  Affairs,  a  na- 
tional organization  composed  of  local  com- 
munity youth  councils;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

80.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoiier,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  petitioning  consideration  of  his 
resolution  with  reference  to  passage  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  reform  bill;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Ukrainian  Independence  Day,  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  25, 1965 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  occasion  to  join  my  colleagues  in  ris- 
ing today  to  salute  and  remember  Janu- 
ary 22.  1918 — the  date  the  Ukrainian 
peoples  proclaimed  the  now-destroyed 
Ukrainian  National  Republic.  That  was 
47  years  ago.  A  lot  has  happened  to  the 
world  order  in  this  period  of  time,  but 
we  are  concerned  here  today  with  just 
two  events  that  have  touched  the  lives  of 
the  Ukrainian  people.  Just  3  years  after 
independence  was  proclaimed  the  coun- 
try was  occupied  by  Soviet  troops,  and  12 
years  after  that,  in  1933,  the  once-free 
peoples  of  the  Ukraine  were  incorporated 
into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  being  a  political 
pragmatist  and  not  a  historical  fatal- 
ist. I  realize,  as  do  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  both  Houses,  that  all  the  speeches,  all 
the  salutes,  and  all  the  remembrances 


will  not  change  the  policies  of  the  Soviet 
leaders,  or  undo  this  tragedy  of  modern 
history.  There  are,  however,  valid  rea- 
sons for  our  words  today: 

First  of  all,  it  permits  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  search  our  own  souls  and  political 
consciences,  by  taking  just  a  few  mo- 
ments each  year  to  recall  the  history  of 
these  noble  peoples.  In  what  better 
forum  can  this  be  done  than  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  U.S.  Congress? 
Secondly,  it  affords  the  American  people 
the  opportunity  to  collectively  recall 
there  still  exists  in  the  world  national 
and  religious  persecution.  Thirdly,  it 
gives  us  the  chance  to  tell  the  world  that 
we  Americans  do  not  take  our  freedoms 
lightly  or  for  granted.  Despite  impres- 
sions to  the  contrary,  the  American  peo- 
ple are  not  complacent,  are  not  preoc- 
cupied with  themselves.  Instead,  our 
hearts  and  our  minds  and  our  spirit  will 
always  be  with  those  less  fortunate  than 
ourselves — especially  with  those  whose 
freedom  has  been  forcibly  taken  from 
them. 

Let  us  tell  Ukrainians  all  over  the 
world  today  that  we  heartily  agree  with 
President  Johnson  who  said  in  his  in- 
augural address: 

How  incredible  it  Is  that  in  this  fragile 
existence  we  should  hate  and   destroy  one 


another.  There  are  possibilities  enough  for 
all  who  will  abandon  mastery  over  others  to 
pvu-sue  mastery  over  nature.  There  is  world 
enough  for  all  to  seek  their  happiness  In 
their  own  way. 


Sir  Winston  Churchill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25, 1965 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Hlinols.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  acts  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress was  to  confer  honorary  citizenship 
on  Sir  Winston  S.  Churchill.  We  did 
so  in  recognition  of  the  vast  and  heroic 
part  that  he  played  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  allied  war  effort  which  gave  us  victory 
over  our  common  foes,  the  Axis  Powers. 
We  did  it  also  because  he  exemplified 
more  than  any  other  living  mortal  of 
foreign  nationality  those  essential  traits 
of  devotion  to  liberty  on  which  the  whole 
American  experiment  was  initially 
founded.   The  fact  that  this  experiment, 


hpeun  189  years  ago,  has  not  only  en- 
dSed  but  flourished  and  prospered  be- 
vond  measure  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
fact  that  these  ideals  of  liberty,  respect 
for  truth,  and  love  of  justice,  have  been 
fought  for  by  courageous  men  of  purpose 
and  vision. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  will  surely  Uve 
forever  in  the  annals  of  history.     We 
mourn  today  his  passing;  yet,  we  rejoice 
In  the  imperishable  heritage  which  he 
has  not  only  helped  to  preserve  but  which 
his  shining  deeds  and  magnificient  words 
of  courageous  counsel  in  times  of  adver- 
sity have  helped  to  strengthen.    For  in 
the  course  of  human  events  there  will 
surely  come  other  times  of  decision;  yes, 
even  times  when  once  again  our  whole 
democratic  system  will  come  under  the 
siege  guns  of  those  who  would  overcome 
us     Yet,  we  can  remain  confident  that 
in  times  like  these  the  inspiration  of  Sir 
Winston  Churchill's  life  and  writings  will 
continue  to  strengthen  other  men  in  the 
purpose  and  resolve  to  resist  tyranny  and 
remain  free.    The  world  has  truly  lost  a 
great  man,  but  as  freedom's  champion  he 
lives  on  in  the  immortal  garb  of  historic 
greatness.    He  will  forever  remain  joined 
in  the  affections  of  the  American  people 
with  the  great  patriots  of  our  Republic. 


Polish  Insurrection  of  1863 


the  establishment  of  a  Polish  national 
government.  Unfortunately,  these  de- 
mands left  the  Poles  to  their  own  meager 
resources,  for  though  they  could  and  did 
expect  moral  support  of  their  friends 
abroad,  these  friends  were  in  no  position 
to  aid  them  in  any  effective  way.  Never- 
theless, they  meant  to  carry  on  their 
resolve. 

On  January  16,  they  called  the  nation 
to  arms,  and  many  Poles  serving  in  the 
Russian  Army  responded  to  this  call. 
Then  on  the  fateful  January  22  they 
armounced  the  emancipation  and  "com- 
plete enfranchisement  of  every  person  in 
the  Polish  realm  without  regard  to  race, 
religion,  or  previous  condition  of  bond- 
age." 

The  response  to  this  armouncement 
was  heartening;  simultaneous  uprisings 
occurred  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
even  though  the  Poles  could  organize  no 
more  than  10,000  men  against  Russia's 
100,000.  Therein  lay  the  tragedy  of  the 
Polish  uprising  of  1863.  As  long  as  brute 
force  was  the  arbiter  of  a  righteous  and 
sacred  cause,  the  uprising  was  doomed  to 
failure.  In  mid-1864  when  the  stout- 
hearted and  youthful  Polish  leader  Trau- 
gett  was  hanged  by  Russian  authorities 
in  Warsaw,  the  daring  Polish  uprising 
against  Russia  was  officially  brought  to 
an  end.  Today,  noting  the  102d  anniver- 
sary of  the  uprising  against  czarist 
tyranny,  we  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
those  gallant  Poles. 


people.  Yet  the  Red  Army  snuffed  out 
the  life  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic,  and 
the  Soviets,  professing  to  support  self- 
determination,  set  up  their  own  regime 
in  the  Ukraine. 

Inspiring — because  Ukrainians  have 
never  lost  hope.  They  cannot  celebrate 
January  22  as  their  national  day.  Only 
their  brethren  Uving  abroad  can  do  80. 
But  oppressed  as  they  are,  the  people  of 
the  Ukraine  know,  with  a  sure  faith. 
that  a  day  of  freedom  will  eventually 
come. 

The  fate  of  the  Ukraine  should  also 
serve  as  an  object  lesson  to  those  new 
countries  tempted  to  play  ball  with  com- 
munism, whether  of  Soviet  or  Chinese 
stripe.  For  communism  cannot  accept 
truly  valid  national  aspirations.  It  can 
only  give  them  lip  service.  For  the 
Communists  the  only  nationalism  they 
can  support  is  one  which  serves  their 
interests.  They  have  proved  this  in  the 
Ukraine. 

The  destruction  of  the  Ukrainian  Re- 
public can  serve  as  an  object  lesson  for 
this  country  as  well.  It  demonstrates 
that  we  can  never  relax  our  vigilance, 
never  take  Soviet  professions  of  cultural 
or  national  freedom  at  face  value.  But 
more  than  this,  the  example  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  should  inspire  us  alL 
For  if  we  can  only  show  the  same  stead- 
fastness, freedom — true  freedom — ^la 
bound  to  trimnph  in  the  end. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OP   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25, 1965 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
unhappy  Poles  have  suffered  under  nu- 
merous alien  regimes,  but  they  suffered 
longer  and  more  cruelly  under  the  op- 
pressive and  decrepit  regime  of  Russian 
czars  than  any  of  the  others.  Since  the 
third  partition  of  Poland  late  in  the 
18th  century,  mqft  of  Poland  became 
part  of  imperial  Russia  and  the  majority 
of  the  Polish  nation  restive  subjects  of 
the  czars.  More  than  once,  the  Polish 
people  tried  to  free  themselves  through 
uprisings  and  open  revolts.  Such  an 
event  took  place  in  1863. 

This  uprising  was  proclaimed  on  Jan- 
uary 22  of  that  year,  but  actually  it  had 
been  in  the  making  since  mid-1861.  A 
secret  conspiracy  was  planned,  with  ad- 
herents in  all  parts  of  Poland,  in  August 
of  1861.  On  October  15,  there  was  a 
demonstration  protest.  Demonstrators 
took  possession  of  the  churches,  and  the 
clergy  was  forced  to  close  them  down. 
This  was  followed  by  reconciliation  over- 
tures by  Russian  authorities,  and  for  a 
while  things  seemed  quiet.  Then  in  the 
summer  of  1862  more  uprisings  took 
place;  there  was  an  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate the  Russian  Grand  Duke.  This  was 
followed  by  severe  repressive  measures, 
which  in  their  turn  brought  a  revolu- 
tionary group  into  the  open,  proclaiming 
itself  the  "true  government  of  Poland." 
Then  Polish  leaders  made  categorical  de- 
mands on  Russian  authorities  adding 
that  they  would  accept  nothing  short  of 


Ukrainian  Independence :  Nationalism  at 
Its  Best 


Statue  to  "Mr.  Sam''  Unveiled 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25, 1965 
Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last 
decade  has  witnessed  the  emergence  of 
many  new  nations,  some  of  them  barely 
meeting  any  valid  criteria  of  nationhood. 
In  fact,  many  people  woxild  argue  that 
these  new  countries  are  meddlesome  and 
unstable,  and  that  the  world  would  be  a 
lot  better  off  if  the  nationalism  which 
spawned  them,  and  which  animates 
their  policy,  could  be  forgotten. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  this  conten- 
tion, there  is  no  doubt  that  nationalism 
has  played,  and  can  play,  a  constructive 
role  on  the  world  stage.  When  genuine 
national  feeling,  and  a  genuine  basis  for 
nationhood  exists,  its  suppression  is  a 
measureless  tragedy.  Such  has  been  the 
unhappy,  and  yet  inspiring  fate  of  the 
Ukraine,  whose  brief  taste  of  independ- 
ence and  freedom  was  crushed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  47  years  ago. 

Unhappy — because  with  all  the  requi- 
sites of  nationhood  the  Ukraine  was  de- 
stroyed. The  country  possessed  a  broad 
and  fertile  territory,  a  hardy  and  intel- 
ligent population,  and  a  tradition  of  in- 
dependence and  democracy  going  back 
to  medieval  times.  Its  leaders  set  up  a 
humane  and  democratic  state,  with  the 
support  of  the  great  majority  of  their 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OP  80T7TH   CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25, 1965 

Mr.  DORN.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Wright  Patman,  our  distinguished 
and  able  colleague,  delivered  a  timely, 
brief,  but  masterful  and  eloquent  ad- 
dress when  the  statue  to  our  late  beloved 
Speaker  was  unveiled  in  the  Raybium 
Building  on  January   10.    I  commend 
this  superb  address  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  to  the  Nation: 
Remarks    of   Wright    Patman,    Member    op 
Congress,   as   Master   of   Ceremonies   at 
Unveiling    of    Sam    Ratburn    Statue    at 
Rayburn  Building,  Capitol  Hill,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

President  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Speaker,  ladles-«nd  gentlemen,  we  are  gath- 
ered here  today  to  accept  reverently  and  with 
gratitude  a  superbly  sculptured  image  in 
bronze  of  Sam  Raybuxn  from  the  Texas  State 
Society  of  Washington  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  their  Government.  This  is  the 
statue  of  the  greatest  legislative  personality 
in  the  history  of  our  co\intry.  It  is  to  adorn 
this  massive  and  distinguished  new  con- 
gressional office  bixllding,  which  Is  to  bear 
Sam  Rayburn's  name.  The  building  itself, 
as  you  see,  in  size  and  scope  and  capacity  to 
serve,  in  accommodation,  and  In  its  struc- 
tural soundness  and  architectural  eminence, 
is  a  high  monument  made  for  the  centxirle*. 
It  is  ideally  suited  to  help  preserve  the  name 
of  the  great  Texan  who,  by  his  leadership  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  has  done 
so  much  to  change  for  the  better  the  face  ot 
our  country  and  the  posture  of  the  world- 
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I  knew  Sam  Rayburn  for  a  half  century 
or  more,  and  I  say  this  building  is  the  ideal 
monument  to  his  memory,  and  this  statue  is 
a  remarkable  rendering  of  the  dynamic,  the 
patriotic,  the  humanely  concerned  American 
whom  we  are  here  to  honor.  A  building  with 
this  immense  space  and  footage  is,  of  course, 
not  a  minor  undertaking.  Much  has  been 
said  about  its  cost  that,  I  find,  conflicts  with 
the  simple  truths  of  arithmetic.  In  terms 
of  cost — $86,400,000  in  relation  to  its  33,600,- 

000  cubic  feet — this  new  Rayburn  House  Of- 
fice Building  may  be  said  to  be,  not  an  ex- 
travagance, but  a  sound  buy  and  a  solid 
success  from  every  aspect  of  fiduciary  com- 
monsense. 

In  truth  and  in  fact,  it  may  be  described 
as  a  bargain  of  the  first  magnitude,  except  by 
those  who  think  in  the  dismal  financial 
language  of  the  1930's  and  in  the  depressed 
labor  market  of  the  same  period,  the  eco- 
nomic evils  Sam  Rayburn  did  so  much  to 
redress.  For  example,  the  Supreme  Court  at 
current  prices  would  cost  $4.46  a  cubic  foot. 
The  Old  Senate  Office  Building  would  come  to 
$3.50  at  today's  prices.  Yet  this  magnifi- 
cently imposing,  ably  engineered,  brilliantly 
architectured  monument  in  stone  and 
marble  cost  $2.46.  On  the  square  foot  basis, 
the  Supreme  Court  would  cost  $90.94,  the 
Old  Senate  Office  Building  $59.00,  and  this 
new  Rayburn  Building  $36.56.  This  is 
arithmetic,  not  rhetoric.  It  is  the  sort  of 
Government  deal  that  would  have  pleased 
the  heart  of  "Mr.  Sam." 

The  new  Raybiu-n  House  Office  Building, 
like  the  grand  old  man  after  whom  it  is 
named,  looks  not  only  to  the  present  but 
even  more  notably  to  the  future.  In  an  age 
of  quick  absolescence,  this  edifice  is  made, 
like  Rayburn's  toughly  achieved  reputation, 
to  last  for  the  next  thousand  years  and  more. 

1  hope  you  will  forgive  my  emotion,  but  Sam 
Rayburn  was  my  friend,  and  I  revered  and 
loved  him  as  one  respects  and  admires  a 
legendary  figure  in  his  lifetime  and  after. 

This  statue  moves  my  heart  because  the 
Texas  State  Society  of  Washington  has  done 
a  noble  thing.  For  this  statue  is  the  ideal 
tribute  in  perfect  taste  and  I  salute  you  for 
It.  I  know  it  does  all  of  us  good — those 
who  worked  so  closely  and  so  loyally  with 
the  master  legislator  who  has  been  Speaker 
of  the  House  longer  than  any  Speaker  in 
history  and  those  who  were  for  years  his 
intimate  friends:  Speaker  John  W.  McCor- 
mack,  of  Massachusetts;  the  Reverend 
Bernard  Braskamp,  Chaplain  of  the  House; 
the  sculptor,  Felix  de  Weldon,  who  so  per- 
fectly caught  the  essence  of  Mr.  Sam's  per- 
sonality; President  Everett  Hutchinson;  and 
the  Judges  and  representatives  of  the  Texas 
State  Society  Committee  who  were  conunis- 
sioned  to  decide  on  a  fitting  memorial. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  special  and  a  very 
particular  place  in  all  this  for  Mrs.  Lsmdon 
B.  Johnson.  For  it  must  be  said  it  was  noth- 
ing less  than  a  stroke  of  genius  that  named 
her  to  make  the  dedication.  And  now  it 
must  be  said  that,  more  than  ever  before, 
from  here  on  out  with  the  unveiling  of  this 
statue.  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  belongs  not 
only  to  Texas,  but  to  all  our  people,  indeed, 
to  mankind  and  to  history. 


Senator  Mansfield  Unfairly  Criticized 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  25, 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  distressed  by  a  recent  editorial 


criticizing  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate  for  expressing 
his  opposition  to  the  closing  of  veterans 
hospitals  throughout  the  country.  The 
editorial  stated  that  the  current  prac- 
tice of  caring  for  veterans  with  non- 
service-connected  disabilities  is  a^  "fan- 
tastic distortion"  of  the  main  purpose  of 
caring  for  sick  and  disabled  veterans  of 
this  Nation.  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  editorial  writer  is  in  error.  The  sys- 
tem of  caring  for  non-service-connected 
veterans  in  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  on  a  bed-available  basis  is  one 
which  was  authorized  approximately  40 
years  ago.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  individuals  suf- 
fering from  non-service-connected  ill- 
nesses are  in  many  instances  veterans 
having  chronic  disabilities,  many  suffer- 
ing from  neuropsychiatric  disorders,  oth- 
ers with  tuberculosis,  and  by  far  the 
greatest  percentage  of  admissions  of  this 
type  of  patient  are  receiving  a  pension 
and  that  in  itself  indicates  that  they 
carmot  afford  to  pay  for  medical  care. 

These  sick  individuals  must  be  cared 
for,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  city, 
county,  or  State  has  come  forth  with  any 
offer  to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
caring  for  these  individuals.  I  for  one 
feel  that  they  deserve  to  be  treated  bet- 
ter than  as  charity  cases. 

The  editorial  writers  too  conveniently 
overlooked  the  contribution  which  the 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  system 
has  made  to  the  training  of  physicians. 
I  cite  the  recent  statement  of  Dr.  John 
L.  Parks,  dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine 
of  George  Washington  University,  and 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges, when  he  stated: 

A  total  of  3,885  out  of  7,321  registered  sen- 
ior medical  students  have  a  part  of  their 
fourth  year  clinical  training  in  VA  hospi- 
tals. Approximately  10  percent  of  all  resi- 
dencies are  in  VA  hospitals.  Many  of 
America's  best  specialty  training  programs 
have  developed  through  combined  univer- 
sity and  affiliated'  VA  hospital  programs;  15 
percent  of  all  practicing  physicians  have  re- 
ceived part  or  all  of  their  specialty  train- 
ing in  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals. 

Anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  as- 
certain the  facts  will  learn  that  excellent 
medical  care  is  being  given  in  small  com- 
munities throughout  the  United  States. 
If  this  is  not  the  case,  why  are  medical 
associations,  public  health  groups,  and 
hospital  association  encoiiraging  the 
use  of  Hill-Burton  funds  to  construct, 
man  and  maintain  hospitals  in  small 
communities?  This  fact  in  no  way  de- 
tracts from  the  outstanding  research  or 
the  quality  of  medical  care  which  is  be- 
ing performed  in  hospitals  afiBliated  with 
medical  schools  or  in  medical  facilities 
devoted  to  research. 

Rather  than  criticize  Senator  Mans- 
field, the  editorial  writers  should  be  ap- 
preciative of  his  efforts  to  bring  out  one 
of  the  facts  involved  in  this  complicated 
situation,  and  particularly  for  coming 
to  the  defense  of  a  medical  system  which 
has  made  a  unique  and  distinct  contribu- 
tion to  medical  care  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  editorial 
criticizing  Senator  Mansfield,  which  ap- 
peared in  a  local  Washington  newspaper 
yesterday,  was  particularly  unfair  and. 


in  fact,  missed  the  entire  point  of  Sen- 
ator Mansfield's  position.  The  editorial 
accepted  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  closing  as  a  justified  economy 
move  and  inferred  that  Senator  Mans- 
field's  opposition  is  based  on  his  own 
local  interests.  I  think  this  is  most  un- 
fair. Senator  Mansfield's  question  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
curtailment  has  not  been  on  the  narrow 
issue  of  a  hospital  in  his  own  State,  but 
rather  he  has  questioned  the  policies  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  in  closing 
hospitals  in  smaller  towns  and  concen- 
trating its  medical  facilities  in  the  big 
cities,  in  many  instances  hundreds  of 
miles  away  from  the  veteran  beneficiary. 
This  editorial  characterized  the  facil- 
ities  being  closed  as  "old,  expensive  to 
maintain,  and  not  needed."  This  char- 
acterization is  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration's  own  descrip- 
tion of  the  facility  at  Miles  City,  Mont., 
which  is  as  follows : 

The  reservation  consists  of  approximately 
14  acres  and  the  hospital  includes  nine  brick 
buildings.  It  is  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  facilities  and  services  for  the  treat- 
ment of  medical  and  surgical  patients.  There 
is  a  new,  modern  medical  library.  The  staff 
includes  consultants  who  are  outstanding  in 
their  specialties.  There  are  approximately 
130  full-time  employees,  comprising  a  com- 
plete team  of  physicians,  dentists,  nurses, 
and  a  full  range  of  auxiliary  staff. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Miles  City  Hospital 
is  operated  more  economically  than  the 
local  Washington,  D.C.,  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital.  In  December 
1964,  the  per  diem  cost  per  patient  at 
Miles  City  was  $37.62  as  compared  with 
a  per  diem  cost  per  patient  at  the  Wash- 
ington hospital  of  $49.65. 

Economy  is  not  the  essential  issue  in- 
volved in  these  closings.  Actually,  this 
decision  will  save  only  about  $20  million 
and  in  fiscal  year  1966  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration will  spend  for  veterans' 
medical  care  $60  million  more  than  it  did 
in  the  previous  year.  Their  recently  an- 
notmced  budget  includes  $50  million  for 
new  medical  facilities.  These  are  main- 
ly located  in  large  population  centers. 
We  heard  no  criticism  or  cries  of  econ- 
omy several  years  ago  when  Congress 
appropriated  funds  to  expand  the  Wash- 
ington VA  hospital  from  335  beds  to  760 
beds  at  a  cost  of  $18,500,000.  As  I  re- 
call, this  move  was  applauded  by  the  lo- 
cal newspapers.  The  New  York  City 
newspaper  which  has  chosen  to  criticize 
Senator  Mansfield's  position  has  failed 
to  note  that  this  year's  Federal  budget 
provides  $15,109,000  to  build  a  new  hos- 
pital at  Northport,  N.Y.,  and  another 
million  dollars  to  obtain  the  site  for  a 
hospital  to  be  located  on  Long  Island 
with  a  total  cost  of  approximately  $20 
million.  In  other  words,  the  new  con- 
struction designated  for  the  New  York 
City  area  will  require  considerably  more 
funds  than  will  be  saved  by  closing  facili- 
ties in  other  parts  of  the  country.  I  do 
not  criticize  the  plans  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  expand  facilities  in  the 
New  York  City  area  and,  in  fact,  I  think 
they  are  needed  but,  again,  I  must  ques- 
tion the  excessive  emphasis  on  facili- 
ties in  large  metropolitan  areas  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  sections  of  the  country. 
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At  a  time  when  we  are  being  told  that 
the  Nation  is  woefully  short  of  hospital 
hpds  and  is  doing  an  inadequate  job  of 
raring  for  our  older  citizens,  we  are  also 
closing  6  000  VA  hospital  and  domiciliary 
beds  which  would  cost  in  excess  of  $125 
million  to  replace.  This  is  being  done 
on  the  basis  of  economy.  At  the  same 
time  VA  facilities  are  being  expanded  in 
the  larger  cities,  apparently  at  the  ex- 
nense  of  veterans  located  in  small  towns 
and  rural  areas.  This  is  the  policy  being 
questioned  by  Senator  Mansfield. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  news- 
papers should  level  criticism  at  Senator 
Mansfield  when  he  calls  for  further  in- 
quiry into  this  complicated  situation. 
There  are  many  of  us  who  share  his  con- 
cern about  the  overemphasis  on  facili- 
ties in  large  cities  at  the  expense  of 
rural  areas.  Along  with  others,  I  worked 
hard  to  secme  the  authorization  of  the 
new  Washington  VA  hospital.  I  did  this 
because  I  believed  it  was  needed  and  jus- 
tified. But  I  regret  to  see  the  local 
Washington  press  criticizing  Senator 
Mansfield  because  he  seeks  to  preserve 
medical  facilities  which  exist  in  some 
less  populated  areas  in  order  that  the 
veterans  in  those  areas  may  participate 
to  some  degree  in  the  programs  our  Na- 
tion maintains  for  their  benefit. 


One-hundredth  Anniver»ary  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1965 


Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
times  throughout  the  years  we  have  gone 
on  record  with  our  recognition  of  the 
Salvation  Army's  humanitarian  work  in 
various  disasters,  situations  of  depres- 
sion, in  wartime  and  in  peacetime,  at 
the  Christmas  season  and  other  seasons, 
all  months  and  all  hours.  Today  I  pro- 
pose that  we  place  on  record  a  happy 
acknowledgement  of  the  fact  that  this 
year  the  Salvation  Army  is  100  years 
old— that  we  express  our  appreciation  for 
this  century  of  service  to  God  and  man. 

The  history  of  the  program  aptly  de- 
scribed as  "heart-to-God,  hand-to-man" 
is  reflected  directly  and  indirectly  in  the 
lives  of  people  throughout  our  50  States — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  dedication  of  the  men  and  women 
who  fight  on  all  fronts  of  human  need  has 
earned  for  the  Salvation  Army  not  only 
our  respect  but  our  affection. 

This  centennial  makes  us  think  how 
long  the  Salvation  Army  has  been  feed- 
ing the  hungry,  sheltering  the  homeless, 
caring  for  the  sick,  helping  all  manner 
of  the  unfortunate,  spreading  its  message 
of  good  will,  and  planting  seeds  of  hope. 
Even  more  important,  the  worldwide  ob- 
servance of  the  centennial  makes  us  stop 
to  think  how  much  the  Salvation  Army 
has  grown.  All  the  lines  of  its  service 
are  now  woven  like  strong  threads  into 


the  patterns  of  our  social  service.  And 
seeing  all  the  Salvation  Army  hospitals, 
maternity  homes,  shelters,  schools,  mis- 
sions, camps,  institutes  for  the  blind, 
residences  for  the  elderly — a  fantastic 
number  of  institutions  as  well  as  of  serv- 
ices beyond  measure — we  marvel  at  the 
century  of  progress,  the  century  of  serv- 
ice, since  it  started  in  England  in  1865. 
A  dedicated  minister,  William  Booth,  a 
nonconformist  in  that  Victorian  era  of 
conformity,  courageously  went  to  preach 
the  Gospel  among  the  poverty-stricken 
in  the  East  London  slum.  He  preached 
on  the  corners  of  the  streets  because  the 
people  were  in  the  streets,  for  this  was 
one  of  the  worst  sections  of  the  city  dur- 
ing one  of  its  worst  periods  of  economic 
depression.  Full  of  drunkenness,  prosti- 
tution, degradation,  it  was  beset  by  the 
general  evil  and  specific  crime  that  are 
born  of  poverty  wed  to  hopelessness. 

Booth  had  not  meant  to  found  a  sepa- 
rate church.  But  his  converts,  destitute 
and  shabby,  were  not  at  home  in  the 
regular  churches  to  which  he  tried  to 
send  them.  So  he  banded  them  together. 
Seeing  the  tragedy,  the  suffering  of  the 
men  and  women  who  were  out  of  work, 
out  of  health,  out  of  homes,  out  of  hope 
itself,  he  was  filled  with  compassion.  He 
and  his  little  group  of  followers  strove 
to  find  shelters  for  the  homeless,  includ- 
ing children  who  had  nowhere  to  go,  to 
feed  the  hungry,  care  for  the  sick,  and 
to  help  the  alcoholics. 

And  this  program  of  spiritual  and  ma- 
terial help  was  to  be  symbolized  in  the 
S  on  the  Salvation  Army  uniforms  today. 
On  the  collar  there  are  two  S's.  One  S 
stands  for  salvation,  which  is  what  Wil- 
liam Booth  was  preaching.  The  other 
stands  for  service,  which  is  what  he  was 
practicing. 

Word  of  his  work  spread.  The  Salva- 
tion Army  spread.  To  other  parts  of 
England.  To  Sweden.  To  the  European 
mainland.  It  invaded  the  United  States 
in  1880— from  which  time  imtil  this  the 
history  of  the  services  it  implemented, 
year  after  year,  has  paralleled  much  of 
the  history  of  social  progress  in  this 
country. 

Today  in  71  coimtries  and  geographical 
areas  the  Salvation  Army's  fiag  flies  over 
everything  from  schools  to  leprosaria, 
from  maternity  homes  to  camps  for  the 
elderly.  Its  spiritual  and  social  welfare 
ministry  attracts  people  from  all  walks 
of  life,  all  income  groups,  and  the  diver- 
sification of  its  program  is  matched  only 
by  the  multiple  needs  of  troubled  human- 
ity. We  are  familiar  with  the  heart- 
warming sight  of  its  mobile  units,  of  the 
men  and  women  who  rush  in  with  sup- 
plies in  times  of  disaster.  We  know  how 
they  serve  snacks  or  hot  beverages  to 
victims  and  workers  in  train  wrecks, 
hurricanes,  floods,  earthquakes. 

It  would  not  be  Christmas  without 
their  red  kettles.  But  even  the  Army's 
most  loyal  supporters  are  not  fully  aware 
of  the  vast  scope  of  the  year-around  ac- 
tivities whereby  it  helps  people  in  need, 
at  their  point  of  need— whatever  the 
need  may  be. 

The  Salvation  Army,  for  example,  op- 
erates 31  general  hospitals  throughout 
the  world.    It  cares  for  frightened  un- 


wed or  deserted  mothers  in  37  maternity 
homes  and  hospitals  in  the  United  States. 
It  maintains  125  social  service  centers  in 
this  country  where  homeless  men  can 
reclaim  their  lives. 

Each  year  the  missing  persons  bureau 
of  the  Salvation  Army  acts  as  a  world- 
wide network  of  hope  for  an  average  of 
12,000  people  seeking  lost  relatives  or 
friends,  while  its  League  of  Mercy  takes 
comfort  and  cheer  to  3  million  lonely, 
sick,  and  tmfortunate  men  and  women  in 
prisons,  hospitals,  and  other  institutions 
away  from  the  mainstream  of  life.  The 
Army  maintains  Evangeline  residences 
where  young  women  can  have  pleasant, 
low-cost  accommodations.  It  operates 
Red  Shield  Clubs  and  USO  Clubs  where 
men  and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces  can 
find  a  welcome,  attend  classes,  enjoy 
athletic  and  other  events.  And  travelers 
and  immigrants  are  helped  by  the  Salva- 
tion Army's  Transportation  and  Immi- 
gration Bureaus. 

Foster  homes  for  children  of  broken 
homes — day  care  for  children — clubs  for 
boys  and  girls — camps  for  senior  cit- 
izens— and  many  other  allied  services' are 
among  those  provided  by  the  Salvation 
Army.  And — around  the  world — one  of 
the  world's  greatest  contributions  to 
literacy.  The  Salvation  Army  has  an 
amazing  number  of  schools,  857  in  fact. 
It  staffs  and  operates  some  of  them  in 
undeveloped  areas  where  villages  are  so 
far  apart  pupils  could  not  travel  to  and 
from  class,  so  they  are  also  given  room 
and  board. 

In  parts  of  the  world  so  remote  that  no 
other  aid  would  be  available  to  the  af- 
flicted from  the  time  of  their  birth  to 
that  of  their  death,  the  Salvation  Army 
has  10  institutes  for  the  blind.  It  ac- 
commodates 1,301  sufferers  from  leprosy 
in  well-equipped  leprosaria  in  Malaya, 
India,  Rhodesia,  and  Sumatra. 

The  vmique  army  that  was  begun  by 
William  Booth  in  that  London  slum  sec- 
tion is  now  one  of  the  nongovernmental 
organizations  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
ministry  that  he  began  is  now  conducted 
in  147  languages. 

The  Salvation  Army,  then,  has  much 
for  which  to  be  congratulated  on  this,  its 
100th  anniversary.  To  its  25.000  officers 
and  cadets,  its  million  members,  its  30,- 
000  employees,  and  the  countless  citizens 
who  support  and  serve  with  them  in  com- 
munities everywhere,  let  us  say  "happy 
birthday."  And,  humbly,  let  us  all  say 
it  with  gratitude.  It  is  a  remarkable 
century  of  service  to  God  and  man. 


Taxes  on  Antitrust  Treble  Damage 
Payments 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  25, 1965 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  my  statement  submitted 
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to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue Taxation.  January  21.  1965.  in  op- 
position to  the  tax  ruling  allowing  deduc- 
tion of  treble  damage  antitrust  penalties. 
The  statement  follows: 

Statement  of  Hon.  Emanttel  Celler 

I  welcome  the  decision  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  to 
consider  the  recent  ruling  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  announced  In  TIR-615,  per- 
mitting Federal  income  tax  deductions,  as 
"ordinary  and  necessary"  business  expenses, 
of  payments  made  In  satisfaction  of,  and  for 
unsuccessful  defense  against,  private  treble 
damage  claims  under  the  antitrust  laws.  I 
am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  concern  at  the  impact  of  this  ruling  upon 
effective  antitrust  enforcement. 

The  antitrust  laws  embody  policies  essen- 
tial to  our  political  and  economic  strength, 
and  their  enforcem.ent  is  a  matter  of  priflaary 
Importance.  The  Sherman  Act  of  1890,  15 
U.S.C.  §§  1-17.  is  the  keystone,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  antitrust  arch.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
recently  stated  in  Northern  Pacific  Ry.  v. 
United  States,  356  U.S.  1,  4: 

"The  Sherman  Act  was  designed  to  be  a 
comprehensive  charter  of  economic  liberty 
aimed  at  preserving  free  and  unfettered  com- 
petition as  the  rule  of  trade.  It  rests  on  the 
premise  that  the  unrestrained  interaction  of 
competitive  forces  will  yield  the  best  alloca- 
tion of  our  economic  resources,  the  lowest 
prices,  the  highest  quality  and  the  greatest 
material  progress,  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding an  environment  conducive  to  the 
preservation  of  our  democratic  political  and 
social  institutions."      ^ 

In  sweeping  language  "comparable  to  that 
found  to  be  desirable  In  constitutional  pro- 
visions" (Appalachian  Coals,  Inc.  v.  United 
States,  288  U.S.  344,  359),  the  Sherman  Act 
condemns  contracts,  conspiracies  and  trusts 
In  restraint  of  trade,  and  monopolies  or  con- 
spiracies to  monopolize.  Violations  may  be 
punished  both  by  criminal  prosecution  and 
by  private  actions  for  treble  damages,  and 
either  the  Government  or  private  parties  may 
sue  to  restrain  violations. 

The  Clayton  Act  of  1914,  15  U.S.C.  12-27, 
supplements  the  broad  provisions  of  the 
Sherman  Act  by  prohibiting  specified  trans- 
actions or  conduct  such  as  tle-ln  sales, 
exclusive  dealing.  Interlocking  directorates, 
mergers  and  the  like  where  their  effect  "may 
be  substantially  to  lessen  competition  or  to 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly."  Violations  may 
be  restrained  by  injunction  at  the  suit  of 
the  Government  or  a  private  party,  the  Gov- 
ernment can  recover  Its  actual  damages  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  antitrust  violations,  and 
private  parties  are  again  accorded  a  right  of 
action  for  treble  damages. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  ruling  In 
TIR-615  must  be  measured  against  the  pub- 
lic policy  embodied  In  these  statutes.  I  be- 
lieve that  TIR-615  Is  bad  law,  bad  public 
policy,  and  bad  public  administration.  It 
permits  an  antitrust  offender,  already  con- 
victed of  a  criminal  antitrust  violation,  to 
deduct  treble  damages  paid  to  Its  victims 
after  guilt  has  been  established,  and  conse- 
quent damage  to  the  victims  proved  In  a 
private  action. 

The  legal  question  before  this  committee. 
In  my  view,  Is  whether  conduct  which  con- 
stitutes a  criminal  antitrust  violation  is  con- 
duct that  Is  "ordinary  and  necessary  •  •  • 
In  carrying  on  any  trade  or  bxislness"  within 
the  meaning  of  the  statute.  26  U.S.C.  162,  so 
that  the  treble  damages  which  Congress  has 
.  prescribed  to  punish  violators  and  deter 
others  from  violating  the  antitrust  laws, 
would  give  rise  to  an  Income  tax  deduction. 
Prom  this  standpoint  of  public  policy,  the 
question  before  this  committee,  as  I  see  it. 


Is  whether  the  "sting"  of  treble  damages 
which  Congress  has  prescribed  to  penalize 
antitrust  violators  should  be  lessened  by 
shifting  from  the  shoulders  of  criminal  anti- 
trust offenders  to  the  taxpayers  generally 
approximately  one-half  of  treble  damage 
awards. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  public  administra- 
tion, the  question  is  whether  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  by  an  administrative  ruling, 
not  subject  to  Judicial  review,  should.  In 
effect,  amend  the  antitrust  laws  by  mitigat- 
ing the  treble  damages  which  Congress  has 
expressly  prescribed  as  a  "penalty." 

To  me,  the  answer  to  each  of  these  ques- 
tions Is  clear  from  repeated  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  lower  Federal  courts 
and  from  the  legislative  history  of  the  treble 
damage  provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

I.  THE  EXPENSE  OF  ILLEG.AL  BUSINESS  ACTIVrPT 
IS  NOT  DEDUCTIBLE  AS  AN  "ORDINARY  AND 
NECESSARY"    BUSINESS    EXPENSE 

When  it  was  first  suggested  that  a  Federal 
Income  tax  deduction  should  be  allowed  for 
the  expense  of  carrying  on  illegal  business 
activities,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  rejoined,  "It 
win  be  time  enough  to  consider  the  question 
when  a  taxpayer  has  the  temerity  to  raise  It," 
United  States  v.  Sullivan,  274  U.S.  259,  264. 

Accordingly,  It  Is  now  well  settled  that  fines 
or  penalties  paid  for  violations  of  State  or 
Federal  laws  are  not  deductible  under  sec- 
tion 162  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  In 
Tank  Truck  Rentals  v.  Commissioner,  356 
U.S.  30,  and  Hoover  Motor  Express  Co.  v.  U.S.. 
356  U.S.  38,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
fines  paid  for  violations  of  State  laws,  wheth- 
er willful  or  Inadvertent,  were  not  deductible 
as  "ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  paid  or 
incurred  • "  •  ♦  in  carrying  on  any  trade  or 
business."  By  contrast,  TIRr-615  confers  a 
Federal  Income  tax  deduction  on  penal  dam- 
ages fiowlng  out  of  a  hard  core  criminal 
price-fixing  conspiracy  in  flagrant  violation 
of  the  Fedtral  antitrust  laws. 

In  Tank  Truck  Rentals,  the  Supreme  Court 
said  (356  VS.  33-34),  35,  35-6: 

"A  finding  of  'necessity'  cannot  be  made, 
however,  If  allowance  of  the  deduction  would 
frustrate  sharply  defined  national  or  State 
policies  proscribing  particular  types  of  con- 
duct, evidenced  by  some  governmental  decla- 
ration thereof. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"We  will  not  presiune  that  the  Congress, 
In  allowing  deductions  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses, intended  to  encourage  a  business  en- 
terprise to  violate  the  declared  policy  of  a 
State.  To  allow  the  deduction  sought  here 
would  be  to  encourage  continued  violations 
of  State  law  by  Increasing  the  odds  in  favor 
of  noncompliance.  •  •   • 

"Although  each  case  must  turn  on  Its  own 
facts,  Jerry  Rossman  Corp.  v.  Commissioner, 
175  P.  2d  711,  713,  the  test  of  nondeductl- 
blllty  always  Is  the  severity  and  Immediacy 
of  the  frustration  resulting  from  allowance 
of  the  deduction.  The  fiexlbillty  of  such  a 
standard  is  necessary  If  we  are  to  accommo- 
date both  the  congressional  Intent  to  tax 
only  net  Income,  and  the  presumption 
against  congressional  Intent  to  encourage 
violation  of  declared  public  policy. 

"Deduction  of  fines  and  penalties  uniform- 
ly has  been  held  to  frustrate  State  policy  in 
severe  and  direct  fashion  by  reducing  the 
'sting'  of  the  penalty  prescribed  by  the  State 
legislature." 

Here,  as  in  Tank  Truck  Rentals,  supra,  this 
Committee  faces  the  necessity  "to  accom- 
modate both  the  congressional  intent  to  tax 
only  net  Income,  and  the  presumption  against 
congressional  Intent  to  encourage  violation 
of  declared  public  policy."  Here,  as  there, 
"allowance  of  the  deduction  would  frustrate 
sharply  defined  national  •  •  •  policies  pro- 
scribing particular  types  of  conduct."    Here. 


as  there,  it  would  be  inappropriate  In  the 
absence  of  a  scintilla  of  evidence  to  "pre. 
sume  that  the  Congress,  In  allowing  deduc- 
tions  for  Income  tax  piu-poses  Intended  to 
encourage  a  business  enterprise  to  violate 
the  declared  policy"  embodied  In  the  Federal 
antitrust  laws. 

Earlier.  In  Textile  Mills  Corp.  \  Com 
missioner,  314  U.S.  3266,  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  a  Treasury  Regulation  denying  a  de- 
duction for  lobbying  and  propaganda  ex- 
penses. The  Court  pointed  out  that  "Con- 
tracts to  spread  such  insidious  Influences 
through  legislative  halls  have  long  been 
condemned"  and  concluded.  "There  Is  no 
reason  why.  In  the  absence  of  clear  con- 
gressional action  to  the  contrary,  the  rule- 
making authority  cannot  employ  that  gen- 
eral policy  In  drawing  a  line  between  legiti- 
mate business  expenses  and  those  arising 
from  that  family  of  contracts  to  which  the 
law  has  given  no  sanction." 

By  contrast  here,  it  Is  difficult  to  see  why 
the  same  "rulemaking  authority"  failed  to 
"employ  that  general  policy  (of  fostering  ef- 
fective antitrust  enforcement]  In  drawing 
a  line  between  legitimate  business  expenses 
and  those  arising  from  that  family  of  con- 
tracts to  which  the  law  has  given  no  sanc- 
tion" and  indeed  roundly  condemns. 

II.  THE  LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  CLEARLY  SHOWS 
THAT  CONGRESS  REGARDED  TREBLE  DAMAGES  AS 
PENAL 

The  legislative  history  of  the  treble  damage 
provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws  clearly  shows 
that  the  Congress  regarded  them  as  penal  in 
nature.i  Haskell  v.  Perkins,  28  F.  2d  222 
(D.N.J.,  1928)  squarely  so  holds. 

The  treble  damage  provision  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  was  originally  embodied  In  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Sherman  Act  of  July  2,  1890 
(26  Stat.  210)  which  provided:  "Any  person 
who  shall  be  Injured  In  his  business  or  prop- 
erty by  any  other  person  or  corporation  by 
reason  of  anything  forbidden  or  declared  to 
be  unlawful  by  this  act,  may  sue  therefor  in 
any  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  district  In  which  the  defendant  resides 
or  Is  found,  without  respect  to  the  amount 
in  controversy,  and  shall  recover  threefold 
the  damages  by  him  sustained,  and  the  costs 
of  suit.  Including  'a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee." 

In  the  Clayton  Act  of  October  15,  1914, 
Congress  enacted  section  4  in  Its  present  form 
(38  Stat.  731),  providing  for  treble  damage 
recoveries  for  injuries  sustained  "by  reason 
of  anything  forbidden  In  the  antitrust  laws." 

In  1955,  Public  Law  137  repealed  section  7 
of  the  Sherman  Act  because,  as  stated  in 
Senate  Report  No.  619,  84th  Congress,  1st 
session:   "Section  7  Is  almost  Identical  with 
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1  Congress  has  rarely  authorized  private 
treble  damage  actions.  Section  4  of  the 
Clayton  Act,  15  U.S.C.  15,  is  one  of  but  three 
statutes  which  provide  for  mandatory  treble 
damages.  The  others  are  the  Antidumping 
Act,  15  U.S.C.  72,  and  the  statute  relating  to 
Government-aided  railroads  which  renders 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  liable  for  treble 
damages  to  victims  of  discrimination  prac- 
ticed by  the  railroad.  45  U.S.C.  83. 

The  patent  and  cop3rrlght  laws  permit,  but 
do  not  require,  recoveries  up  to  three  times 
actual  damages  in  cases  of  Infringement,  35 
U.S.C.  284,  17  UJ3.C.  1.  101.  while  under  38 
U.S.C.  1822,  a  veteran  can  recover  three  times 
the  excess  of  the  purchase  price  over  the  rea- 
sonable value  of  property  sold  under  a  loan 
guaranteed  by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
underscores  the  Importance  attached  by  the 
the  Veterans  Administration. 

The  rarity  of  mandatory  treble  damages 
underscores  the  Importance  attached  by  the 
Congress  to  effective  antitrust  enforcement. 


Rcctlon  4  of  the  Clayton  Act.  but  relates  only 
tT  violations  of  the  Sherman  Act.  •  •  • 
since  the  Clayton  Act's  section  4  Is  more 
comprehensive,  section  7  of  the  Sherman 
Act  IB  considered  to  be  no  longer  necessary." 

Accordingly.  In  determining  the  congres- 
sional intent  In  prescribing  treble  damages 
for  antitrust  violations,  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  original  section  7  of  the  Sherman 
Act  is  crucial. 

In  Haskell  v.  Perkins,  supra,  28  P.  2d  222. 
the  Court  squarely  held  that  the  legislative 
history  of  section  7  shows  that  treble  dam- 
ages are  penal  In  nature.  There,  after  the 
plaintiff  had  recovered  a  verdict  under  the 
Sherman  Act,  the  defendant  died.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  plaintiff's  motion  to  treble  the 
damages  and  for  a  counsel  fee.  the  Court 
confronted  the  question  whether  the  statu- 
tory right  to  treble  damages  and  counsel 
fees  survived  the  defendant's  death.  With 
eminent  counsel  on  both  sides,  the  Court 
noted  (28  F.  2d  222-3)  that  "there  was,  ap- 
parently, virtual  agreement  between  coun- 
sel In  the  proposition  that,  If  the  matters  In 
dispute  were  In  truth  of  a  punitory  nature 
they  could  not  be  considered  as  having  sur- 
vived [the  defendant's]  lifetime."  In  lan- 
guage so  apposite  that  I  quote  it  here  at 
length,  the  Coiu-t  concluded  (28  P.  2d  223)  : 

"The  trebling  of  the  damages  and  the  ad- 
dition of  an  attorney's  fee  can  be  regarded 
In  no  other  way  than  as  a  burden  laid  upon 
an  alleged  wrongdoer  by  way  of  penalty  or 
punishment. 

"The  records  of  the  Introduction  and  pas- 
sage of  this  act  have  been  made  available,  and 
it  is  interesting.  In  connection  with  this  dis- 
pute, to  pursue  the  account  of  proceedings 
in  the  Senate  and  House  at  the  time  the 
Sherman  Act,  so  called,  was  made  law.  Ap- 
parently an  argument  was  precipitated 
through  an  effort  made  by  a  Senator  from 
Texas,  who  pffered  an  amendment  to  pro- 
vide that  under  this  section  suit  might  be 
brought,  not  only  in  the  Federal  courts,  but 
alternatively  In  any  State  court,  and  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  which  ensued  Sen- 
ator Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  In 
charge  of  the  bill,  and  who  probably  was 
In  large  measure  the  author  of  the  same  In 
Its  final  form,  spoke  as  follows,  regarding 
this  very  section  7: 

"  'What  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  Is  this:  This 
section,  which  Is  proposed  to  be  amended. 
is  a  section  establishing  a  penalty,  three- 
fold damages.  Now.  you  cannot  clothe  a 
State  court  with  the  authority  to  enforce 
a  penalty.  If  we  create  a  legal  right  like  a 
debt  by  a  U.S.  statute,  then  undoubtedly  a 
State  court  of  general  Jurisdiction,  which  has 
authority  to  enforce  and  aid  In  the  collec- 
tion of  debts,  without  express  enactment  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  would  stis- 
tain  an  action   to  recover  that   debt. 

"  'But,  when  you  come  to  penalties,  no 
court  enforces  penalties  except  those  created 
by  the  authority  which  creates  the  court, 
and  no  statute  of  any  foreign  or  other  au- 
thority but  that  can  clothe  the  court  with 
that  power.  •  •  •  We  might  perhaps  say 
that  a  person  who  owed  to  another  a  sum 
of  money  under  an  obligation  solely  the  crea- 
ture of  a  statute  of  the  United  States  might 
recover  in  any  State  court;  and  If  the  obli- 
gation were  created  he  could  recover  It  equal- 
ly, whether  he  said  so  or  not;  but  we  can- 
not say  that  a  State  court  shall  be  clothed 
with  Jurisdiction  to  enforce  a  claim  for  three- 
fold damages  suffered,  which  Is  purely  penal 
and  punitive.' 

"And  at  that  point  Mr.  Morgan,  Senator 
from  Alabama,  asked  the  following  question: 
'And  the  attorney's  fee?'  To  which  Mr.  Hoar 
replied:  'Yes;  and  the  attorney's  fee.  So  I 
submit  to  my  honorable  friend  from  Texas 


that  his  amendment,  though  Intended  In  the 
same  direction  as  the  bill  Is  Intended,  will 
not  bear  examination.' 

"There  Is  much  of  the  same  nature  In  the 
further  consideration  of  this  law  as  set  forth 
In  the  congressional  proceedings,  and  from 
It  there  Is  no  other  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
than  that  Senator  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts, 
Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  and  Senator 
Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  all  of  them  eminent 
lavTyers,  regarded  the  trebling  of  damages 
and  the  attorney's  fee  as  constituting  a 
penalty." 

Accordingly,  the  legislative  history  seems 
crystal  clear  that  the  Congress  conceived  of 
treble  damages  for  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws  as  penal  In  nature. 

The  final  Judgment  In  Haskell  v.  Perkins 
was  later  reversed  on  other  grounds.  Id.,  2d 
Clr.,  31  P.  2d  53,  cert.  den.  279  U.S.  827,  but 
the  holding  that  treble  damages  are  penal  In 
nature  has  been  widely  cited  and  followed. 

Thus  In  Sun  Theatre  Corp.  v.  RKO  Radio 
Pictures  (7th  Clr.,  213  F.  2d  284).  the  court 
referred  to  the  legislative  history  I  have  Just 
canvassed  and  concluded  (p.  287) :  "the  only 
permissible  Interpretation  Is  that  the  remedy 
afforded  is  treble  damages,  penal  In  nature." 

Again,  In  Rogers  v.  Douglas  Tobacco  Board 
Of  Trade,  5th  Clr..  244  P.  2d  471.  the  court 
cited  Haskell  v.  Perkins,  supra,  and  held  (p. 
483) :  "Trebling  of  the  damages  seems  to  us 
to  be  In  the  nature  of  a  penalty  for  the  pub- 
lic wrong." 

Finally,  in  Leh  v.  General  Petroleum  Corp., 
9th  Clr.,  330  P.  2d  288,  the  court  In  a  recent 
exhaustive  opinion  written  by  Judges  Barnes, 
formerly  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
Charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division,  referred  to 
the  holding  In  Haskell  v.  Perkins  as  "correct." 

in.  TREBLE  DAMAGES  UNDER  THE  ANTITRUST 
LAWS  ARE  PENALTIES  TO  PUNISH  THE  OF- 
FENDER AND  TO  DETER  OTHERS 

In  the  cases  where  the  proper  tax  treat- 
ment of  treble  damages  under  the  antitrust 
laws  was  directly  at  Issue,  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  lower  Federal  courts  consistently 
have  characterized  them  as  "payments  •  •  • 
extracted  from  the  wrongdoers  as  punish- 
ment for  unlawful  conduct,"  Commissioner  v. 
Glenshaw  Glass  Co.,  348  U.S.  426  at  p.  431. 

Similarly,  In  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  v.  Obear-Nester  Glass  Co.,  7th  Clr., 
217  P.  2d,  the  court  distinguished  sharply 
between  compensatory  and  "punitive"  dam- 
ages stating  (at  pp.  61-62) :  "The  principal 
purpose  of  treble  damages  seems  to  be  pun- 
ishment which  will  deter  the  violator  and 
others  from  future  Illegal  acts." 

Indeed,  the  courts  have  generally  stressed 
the  public  purpose  In  prescribing  treble  dam- 
ages under  the  antitrust  laws  to  punish  of- 
fenders and  to  deter  others  from  violating 
the  antitrust  laws. 

Thus,  m  Karseal  Corp.  v.  Richfield  Oil 
Corp.,  9th  Clr.,  221  P.  2d  358,  the  court  noted 
(p.  365) :  "The  treble  damage  action  was  In- 
tended not  merely  to  redress  Injury  to  an 
individual  through  the  prohibited  practices, 
but  to  aid  in  achieving  the  broad  social  ob- 
ject of  the  statute." 

Again,  in  Kinnear-Weed  Corp.  v.  Humble 
Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  5th  Clr.,  214  P.  2d  891,  the 
cotirt  held  (p.  893):  "The  main  purpose  of 
those  laws  was  to  protect  the  public  from 
monopolies  and  restraint  of  trade,  and  the 
private  right  of  action  for  treble  damages 
was  Incidental  and  subordinate  to  the  main 
purpose.  Glenn  Coal  Co.  v.  Dickinson  Fuel 
Co.,  4th  Clr.,  72  P.  2d  885,  889.  The  grant  of  a 
claim  for  treble  damages  to  persons  injured 
was  for  the  purpose  of  multiplying  the 
agencies  which  would  help  enforce  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  therefore  make  them  more 
effective.  Maltz  v.  Sax.  7th  Clr.,  134  P.  2d  2,  4. 
The  very  foundation  of  the  right  of  a  private 
suitor  to  recover  'threefold  the  damages  by 


him  sustained,  and  the  cost  of  suit.  Includ- 
ing a  reasonable  attorney's  fee'  is  the  viola- 
tion of  public  rights  prohibited  by  the  act, 
and,  indeed,  made  criminal  offenses.  15 
U.S.C  A.  sees.  1,  2." 

Finally,  In  LyoTis  v.  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric Corp..  2d  Clr.,  222  P.  2d  184,  cert.  den. 
350  U.S.  825,  Judge  Learned  Hand  described 
a  private  treble  damage  action  under  the 
antitrust  laws  thus:  "The  remedy  provided 
Is  not  solely  civil;  two-thirds  of  the  recovery 
Is  not  remedial  and  Inevitably  presupposes 
a  punitive  purpose.  It  Is  like  a  qui  tarn 
action  except  that  the  plaintiff  keeps  all  the 
penalty.  Instead  of  sharing  It  with  the  sov- 
ereign." 

IV.  PAYMENT  OF  FINES  AND  PENALTIES  AND  FOE 
THE  UNSUCCESSFUL  DEFENSE  OF  CASES  UNDER 
THE     ANTITRUST     LAWS    ARE     NOT    DEDUCTIBLB 

Accordingly,  the  courts  have  generally 
denied  Federal  income  tax  deductions  for 
pa3mients  of  statutory  penalties  to  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments  and  for  counsel 
fees  Incurred  In  the  unsuccessful  defense  of 
antitrust  proceedings  brought  by  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments. 

In  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  v. 
Longhorn  Portland  Cement  Co.,  5  Clr.,  148 
P.  2d  276,  the  Court  denied  a  deduction  for 
payments  made  to  the  State  of  Texas  In  com- 
promise of  a  suit  under  the  State  antitrust 
laws  to  recover  statutory  penalties.  In  so 
doing,  the  Court  reversed  the  tax  court  which 
had  found  that  the  defendants  "didn't  admit 
their  guilt  and  were  not  proven  guilty,  and 
that  the  compromise  settlement  was  made  by 
them  because  they  believed  a  defense  of  the 
suit  would  be  more  expensive  than  the 
settlement  even  If  the  verdict  was  favorable." 
(148  P.  2d  277) .  Overturning  the  tax  court's 
decision  that  such  compromise  payments 
were  not  penal  In  nature  and  hence  were 
deductible,  the  court  said  (148  P.  2d  277- 
278) : 

"The  sense  of  the  rule  that  statutory 
penalties  are  not  deductible  from  gross  in- 
come is  that  the  penalty  Is  a  punishment  In- 
flicted by  the  State  upon  those  who  commit 
acts  violative  of  the  fixed  public  policy  of  the 
sovereign,  wherefore  to  permit  the  violator  to 
gain  a  tax  advantage  through  deducting  the 
amount  of  the  penalty  as  a  business  ex- 
pense, and  thus  to  mitigate  the  degree  of  his 
punishment,  would  frustrate  the  purpose 
and  effectiveness  of  that  public  policy. 

"The  test  universally  employed  to  de- 
termine the  applicability  of  the  doctrine  to 
any  such  claimed  deduction  Is  whether  the 
sums  claimed  were  paid  as  penalties  •  •  •  If 
deduction  for  such  expense  Is  to  be  denied.  It 
must  be  because  allowance  would  frustrate 
sharply  defined  public  policies. 

"Though  the  solution  of  such  Issues  usual- 
ly turns  upon  the  taxpayer's  guilt  or  Inno- 
cence of  a  crime,  the  ultimate  determinative 
inquiry  upon  this  appeal  Is  whether  the  de- 
duction claimed  was  paid  as  a  penalty.  This 
Is  illustrated  by  cases  where  due  to  a  com- 
promise settlement,  the  question  of  guilt  or 
Innocence  was  not  established,  yet  the  de- 
duction claimed  was  disallowed  to  the  ex- 
tent that  It  represented  a  payment  made  to 
extinguish  a  cause  of  action  to  impose  a 
penalty." 

Such  also  was  the  holding  In  Burroughs 
Building  Material  Co.  v.  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  2  Clr.,  47  P.  2d  178.  where 
the  court  disallowed  a  deduction  for  fines, 
costs  and  counsel  fees  Incurred  In  an  unsuc- 
cessful defense  of  a  suit  against  a  corpora- 
tion and  its  president  under  the  New  York 
State  antitrust  law.  Again.  In  Gould  Paper 
Co.  V.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
2  Clr.,  72  P.  2d  698,  699.  702.  the  Court  de- 
nied an  Income  tax  deduction  for  counsel 
fees  paid  In  connection  with  the  unsuc- 
cessful defense  of  a  criminal  action  and  a 
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suit  In  equity  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
Moreover,  in  National  Outdoor  Advertising 
Bureau  v.  Helvering,  2  Clr.,  89  F.  2d  878, 
the  C!ourt  held  that  the  taxpayer  could  not 
deduct  his  legal  expenses  incident  to  the 
defense  of  an  antitrust  action  brought  by 
the  Federal  Government  which  was  settled 
in  the  course  of  trial  by  a  consent  decree 
declaring  unlawful  a  contract  to  which  the 
taxpayer  was  a  party  although  the  decree 
did  not  find  that  the  taxpayer  had  committed 
the  offense  forbidden  by  the  consent  de- 
cree. The  Court  concluded  (89  F.  2d  at  p. 
881): 

"If  it  is  never  necessary  to  violate  the  law 
in  managing  a  business,  it  cannot  be  neces- 
sary to  resist  a  decree  in  equity  forbidding 
violations,  except  in  cases  where  an  injunc- 
tion is  unjustified.  There  is  indeed  less  to 
be  said  for  spending  money  in  that  way  than 
in  defending  a  criminal  prosecution,  for  the 
decree  by  hypothesis  will  do  no  more  than 
forbid  what  the  taxpayer  ought  not  to  do 
anyway." 

V.  CONGRESS  HAS  RECENTLY  AGAIN  MANIFESTED 
ITS  INTENT  TO  PCNISH  ANTITRUST  VIOLATORS 
BY  INCREASING  THE  MAXIMUM  FINES  FOR 
CRIMINAL    VIOLATION    OF    THE    SHERMAN    ACT 

Congress  has  recently  again  manifested  its 
intent  to  deal  severely  with  criminal  anti- 
trust offenders,  particularly  giant  business 
corporations  which  engage  in  restraints  of 
trade. 

As  enacted  in  1890  the  Sherman  Act  pro- 
vided criminal  penalties  not  to  exceed  $5,000 
or  1  year  in  prison  or  both.  Since  corpora- 
tions could  not  be  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment and  prison  sentences  for  corporate  oflB- 
cers  were  rare,  criminal  sanctions  for  huge 
nationwide  corporations  amounted  to  a  mere 
slap  on  the  wrist. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  financial  sanctions 
against  large  corporations,  such  as  those  in- 
volved in  the  notorious  electrical  equipment 
conspiracies,  was  a  matter  of  continuing  con- 
gressional and  legislative  concern.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1955,  the  Congress  amend  the  Sher- 
man Act  to  Increase  the  penalties  for  each 
violation  from  $5,000  to  $50,000  (Public  Law 
135,  84th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  69  Stat.  282). 

As  the  Senate  report  on  that  bill  noted, 
"As  early  as  1900  a  House  committee  re- 
ported that  the  penalty  provisions  were 
deemed  Insufficient,"-  and  a  similar  po.$l- 
tlon  was  taken  in  the  minority  views  of 
Representatives  Nelson  and  Volstead  in  con- 
nection with  the  House  bill  which  ultimately 
became  the  Clayton  Act.'' 

In  U.S.  V.  South-Eastern  Underwriters 
Ass'n.,  322  U.S.  533.  591  at  note  11,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Jackson  observed: 

"The  antitrust  law  sanctions  are  little  bet- 
ter than  absurd  when  applied  to  huge  corpo- 
rations engaged  In  great  enterprise.  In  the 
two  related  Madison  Oil  cases  (see  United 
States  V.  Socony -Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  310  U.S. 
150)  15  of  the  17  corporations  convicted  had 
combined  capital  and  surplus  reported  to  be 
$2,833,516,247.  The  total  corporate  fines  on 
them  were  $255,000  making  a  ratio  of  fines  to 
corporate  capital  and  surplus  of  less  than 
one-hundredth  of  1  percent.  In  addition, 
fines  of  $180,000  were  assessed  against  indi- 
viduals. In  the  automobile  financing  case 
(see  United  States  v.  General  Motors  Corp., 
121   P.   2d  376,   cert,   denied,   314  U.S.   618) 


2  Senate  Report  No.  618,  84th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

'  Minority  views  of  Representatives  John  M. 
Nelson  and  A.  J.  Volstead,  House  Report  627, 
63d  Cong.,  2d  sess..  pt.  3,  p.  7:  "Atten- 
tion must  be  directed,  also,  to  the  fact  that 
the  maximum  fine  which  is  provided  •  •  • 
is  $5,000.  To  fine  a  great  trust  a  maximum 
of  $5,000  when  the  loot  it  gained  may  have 
been  many  hundred  times  that  sum,  is  most 
rtdlculous.  The  maximum  should  be  much 
greater  in  amount." 


General  Motors  Corp..  three  wholly  owned 
subsidiaries  and  no  individuals  were  con- 
victed. The  fines  were  $20,000.  Capital  and 
surplus  were  then  reported  at  $1,047,840,321, 
the  fine  being  somewhat  less  than  one  flve- 
hundredths  of  1  percent  thereof." 

The  very  reason  which  moved  the  Congress 
to  increase  the  penalties  for  each  violation  of 
the  Sherman  Act  from  $5,000  to  $50,000  was 
stated  in  the  Senate  report  to  be:  "so  small 
a  fine  may  indicate  that  the  offense  for 
which  it  was  levied  is  not  very  serious,  with 
the  res\ilt  that  some  businessmen  may  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  violation  a  good  busi- 
ness risk." 

This  attitude — that  a  violation  of  our  anti- 
trust laws,  even  a  flagrant  criminal  price  fix- 
ing conspiracy,  is'  no  worse  than  a  traffic 
ticket — Is  the  major  premise  of  TIR-615. 
Such  an  attitude  is  indefensible.  It  con- 
flicts with  the  Intent  of  Congress  expressed 
in  the  antitrust  laws.  It  is  also  at  war  with 
the  more  recent  recognition  of  Congress  that 
increased  criminal  penalties  were  needed  If 
the  sanctions  of  the  antitrust  laws  are  to  be 
truly  effective. 

VI.  TIR-eiS  MISTAKENLY  RESTS  ON  A  MINORriT 
VIEW  IN  CONTENDING  THAT  TREBLE  DAMAGES 
ARE  "REMEDIAL"  RATHER  THAN  PENAL 

I  understand  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  relies  on  a  line  of  cases  following 
City  of  Atlanta  v.  Chattanooga  Foundry  and 
Pipe  Works,  203  U.S.  390,  for  the  proposition 
that  private  treble  damage  actions  under  the 
antitrust  laws  are  "remedial"  rather  than 
"penal"  in  nature.  The  Chattanooga  case 
and  those  which  have  followed  it  involve  the 
question  of  the  appropriate  State  statute  of 
limitations  governing  such  actions. 

To  the  extent  that  those  cases,  which  arose 
before  the  amendment  of  the  Clayton  Act  In 
1955  to  provide  a  uniform  statute  of  limita- 
tions for  actions  arising  under  the  antitrust 
laws,  15  U.S.C.  15b,  applied  a  State  stat- 
ute of  limitations  other  than  the  statute  ap- 
plicable to  actions  to  recover  on  a  penalty, 
they  recognize  the  public  policy  embodied  In 
section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act  which  favors 
private  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Moreover,  even  11  the  statute  of  limitations 
cases  were  relevant  here,  they  are  incon- 
clusive. As  the  court  noted  in  Englander 
Motors,  Inc.  v.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  6  Clr.,  293  P. 
2d  802,  804,  the  Federal  courts  have  been 
divided  on  the  question  whether  private 
treble  damage  actions  under  the  antitrust 
laws  are  "penal"  or  "remedial"  for  purposes 
of  the  statute  of  limitations. 

However,  the  most  recent  decision  on  this 
Issue  holds  that  a  private  treble  damage  ac- 
tion is  penal  in  nature.  Leh  v.  General  Pe- 
troleum Corp.,  supra,  330  F.  2d  288.  The 
comprehensive  opinion  in  the  Leh  case,  as  I 
have  already  noted,  was  written  by  Judge 
Barnes,  a  former  Assistant  Attorney  General 
in  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division. 

Citing  the  report  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Committee  to  Study  the  Antitrust  Laws 
(p.  379)  to  the  effect  that  the  treble  damage 
provision  penalizes  antitrust  violators  by 
"imposing  the  harsh  penalty  of  mutiple  dam- 
ages," Judge  Barnes  concluded  (330  F.  2d 
298-299)  :  "What  is  recovered  under  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Sherman  Act  (15  U.S.C.  15 
note)  is  no  less  a  penalty  on  the  wrongdoer 
than  is  the  fine  or  Imprisonment  with  which 
the  sovereign  can  threaten  the  violator  under 
sections  1  and  2.  or  the  forfeiture  of  articles 
transported  in  commerce,  as  provided  for  in 
section  6  (15  U.S.C.  6)." 

The  same  "policy  of  the  Federal  statute," 
namely,  to  encourage  effective  private  anti- 
trust enforcement,  applies  with  equal  force 
to  cases  such  as  Rogers  v.  Douglas  Tobacco 
Board  of  Trade,  supra,  244  F.  .2d  471,  483, 
which  deal  with  the  nature  of  the  treble 
damage  remedy  in  connection  with  questions 
of  abatement  and  survival.     Cinnamon  v.  Ab- 


ner  A.  Wolf,  Inc.,  215  F.  Supp.  833  (D  Mich 
1963). 

In  view  of  this  paramount  public  policy 
the  answer  to  the  proper  tax  treatment  of 
treble  damages,  it  seems  to  me,  is  suggested 
by  these  words  of  Judge  Cardozo  in  Cox  v 
Lykes  Bros..  237  N.Y.  376;  143  N.E.  226  at  pn' 
227-228 :  "We  are  to  remember  that  the  same 
provision  may  be  penal  as  to  the  offender 
and  remedial  as  to  the  sufferer.  ♦  •  *  The 
nature  of  the  problem  will  determine  whether 
we  are  to  take  one  viewpoint  or  the  other." 

Applying  this  test  to  the  proper  tax  treat. 
ment  of  treble  damages,  treble  damages  are 
properly  taxable  as  income  to  a  successful 
antitrust  plaintiff.  So  the  courts  have  held 
in  Commissioner  v.  Glenshaw  Glass  Co.  (343 
U.S.  426) ,  and  Commissioner  of  Internal Rei. 
enue  v.  Obear-Nester  Glass  Co.  (7  Cir.,  217 
F.  2d  56).  By  the  same  reasoning  a  deduc- 
tion should  be  denied  to  the  unsuccessful 
defendant  in  a  private  treble  damage  action 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 

VII.  THE  ERROR  OF  TIR-6 1 5  IS  DEMONSTRATED  BY 
THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  FLAGRANT 
CRIMINAL  ANTITRTJST  CONSPIRACY  WHICH  PT 
PREDICATES  AND  THE  LEADING  CASES  ALLOWING 
"BUSINESS  EXPENSE"  DEDUCTIONS 

(1)  In  support  of  TIR-615,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  may  also  be  expected  to  cite 
Commissioner  v.  Heininger  (320  U.S.  462), 
where  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  deduction 
of  legal  expenses  incurred  In  connection 
with  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  a  mall 
fraud  order.  The  decisive  difference  Is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact,  as  the  Supreme  Court 
noted,  that  it  Is  not  the  policy  of  the  stat- 
utes which  authorize  the  Postmaster  General 
to  issue  fraud  orders  "to  Impose  personal 
punishment  upon  violators,"  320  U.S.  474, 
By  contrast,  as  we  have  seen,  it  Is  the 
purpose  of  the  treble  damage  provision  of  the 
antitrust  laws  to  imjwse  a  penalty  upoh 
offenders. 

In  Jerry  Rossman  Corporation  v.  Commis- 
sioner, supra  (195  F.  2d  711,  713),  Judge 
Learned  Hand  had  this  to  say  of  the  Hein- 
inger case:  "It  is  possible  to  read  it  as  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  legal  expenses  of  an 
unsuccessful  defense  and  the  payment  of 
fines  or  forfeitures.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
Is  also  possible  to  read  it  as  meaning  that, 
whether  the  claimed  deduction  be  of  legal 
expenses  or  of  fines  or  forfeitures,  its  allow- 
ance depends  upon  the  place  of  sanctions  In 
the  scheme  of  enforcement  of  the  underlying 
act.  We  think  that  the  second  is  the  right 
reading." 

I  fully  concur  In  this  view,  and  I  submit 
that  the  difference  between  the  statute  au- 
thorizing a  prophylactic  administrative  stop 
order  designed  to  prevent  fraudulent  adver- 
tising through  the  malls  In  the  Heininger 
case,  and  the  criminal  and  penal  treble 
damage  sanctions  in  the  antitrust  laws 
demonstrates  that  by  no  stretch  of  imagi- 
nation does  the  Heininger  case  support  de- 
duction of  penal  treble  damage  payments. 

(2)  Again,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
may  be  expected  to  cite  Commissioner  v, 
Sullivan  (356  U.S.  87),  where  the  Supreme 
Court  held  deductible  payments  for  rent  and 
salaries  In  the  conduct  of  Illegal  gambling 
enterprises.  In  sustaining  the  deduction, 
the  Supreme  Court  stressed  that  Congress 
had  recognized  the  existence  of  the  gambling 
business  by  imposing  a  Federal  excise  tax  on 
wages  and  that  the  regulations  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  made  this  tax  deductible 
as  an  ordinary  and  necessary  business  ex- 
pense. The  Court  stated  (356  U.S.  28- 
29)  :  "This  seems  to  us  to  be  recognition 
of  a  gambling  enterprise  as  a  business  for 
Federal  tax  purposes.  The  policy  that  al- 
lows as  a  deduction  the  tax  paid  to  conduct 
the  business  seems  sufficiently  hospitable  to 
allow  the  normal  deductions  of  the  rent  and 
wages  necessary  to  operate  it." 
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By  contrast  here,  the  Congress  has  never 
countenanced  Illegal  conspiracies  In  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws. 

(3)  TIR-615  cites  Jerry  Rossman  v.  Com- 
missioner, supra,  175  F.  2d  711.  That  case 
is  wholly  inapplicable  here.  There,  the  de- 
fendant voluntartly  paid  to  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  inadvertent  overcharges 
to  his  customers;  in  that  case,  (a)  there  was 
no  criminal  conviction,  (b)  the  offense  was 
inadvertent,  and  not  deliberate,  and  (c)  the 
defendant  had  voluntarily  disclosed  the  of- 
fense and  done  his  best  to  make  restitution. 
This  Is  toto  coelo  different  from  the  criminal 
conspiracies  concealed  by  the  defendants, 
and  punished  by  conviction  when  uncovered. 
which  TIR-615  predicates. 

(4)  Finally,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
may  cite  Foss  v.  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  1  Cir.,  75  F.  2d,  326,  where  the 
Court  sustained  the  deduction  of  payments 
for  counsel  fees  incurred  by  the  president  of 
a  corporation  in  the  unsuccessful  defense  of 
a  stockholder's  derivative  suit  to  enjoin  vio- 
lations of  the  Sherman  Act.  The  contention 
may  be  that  the  Foss  case  sustains  a  deduc- 
tion in  private  actions  under  the  antitrust 
laws,  whereas  payments  of  fines  and  penalties 
on  account  of  antitrust  violations  to  the 
sovereign  are  not  deductible.  This  conten- 
tion was  rejected  by  Judge  Learned  Hand  In 
National  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau  v. 
Helvering,  supra,  where  he  acknowledged  the 
conflict  of  that  decision  with  the  Foss  case, 
stating  "we  cannot  see  any  distinction  be- 
tween the  unsuccessful  defense  of  a  suit  by 
a  minority  shareholder  to  enjoin  the  unlaw- 
ful conduct  of  the  taxpayer  and  a  suit 
brought  by  the  sovereign." 

Similarly,  In  International  Shoe  Co.,  38 
BTA  81,  95-97,  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  sus- 
tained a  deduction  for  attorney's  fees  and  the 
amounts  paid  in  settlement  of  a  private 
action  under  the  antitrust  laws.  The  Board 
reasoned  that  "There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
petitioner  and  its  officers  had  entered  Into 
any  conspiracy  or  committed  any  illegal  act. 
The  petitioner  was,  however,  receiving  un- 
favorable publicity  from  the  suit  and  its 
officers  considered  that  it  might  be  advisable 
to  pay  a  reasonable  amount  to  settle  the 
controversy."  However,  whatever  authority 
the  International  Shoe  case  may  once  have 
possessed,  its  rationale  was  later  flatly  re- 
jected In  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
v.  Longhorn  Portland  Cement  Co.,  supra,  148 
P.  2d  276-277. 

Vni.  ANALOGOUS  DECISIONS  UNDER  OTHER  STAT- 
UTES LIKEWISE  HIGHLIGHT  THE  ERROR  EM- 
BODIED  IN   TIR-615 

Since  treble  damages  under  the  antitrust 
laws  are  penal  in  nature,  the  decisions  of 
the  courts  and  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  itself  under  the  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act  of  1942  (50  U.S.C.A.  app.  925  (e) ) 
afford  no  support  for  TIR-615.  Instead,  they 
serve  to  highlight  the  error  of  this  ruling, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Tax  Court  rul- 
ings under  section  16(b)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934,  15  U.S.C.  78p(b),  and 
cases  the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  41  U.S.C.  35 
et  seq. 

(1)  As  to  the  OPA  cases,  as  Judge  Learned 
Hand  noted  in  Jerry  Rossman  Corporation 
V.  Commissioner,  supra,  175  F.  2d  at  p.  714, 
Congress  amended  the  statute  to  mitigate 
the  treble  damage  penalty  in  the  case  of 
innocent  violations. 

Accordingly,  it  became  the  rule  that  a 
taxpayer  could  deduct  payments  to  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  in  settlement  of 
charges  of  price  celling  violations  if  the 
taxpayer  could  establish  that  the  overcharge 
had  been  innocently  and  unintentionally 
made  and  not  through  an  unreasonable  lack 
of  care.  National  Brass  Works  v.  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  9  Clr.,  182  F.  2d 
526.     If,  on  the  other  hand,   the   taxpayer 


acted  pvirposely,  deliberately  and  knowingly, 
payments  to  the  Administrator  in  settlement 
of  such  charges  were  not  deductible,  National 
Brass  Works  v.  Comm,issioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  16  T.C.  1051,  afBrmed  9  Clr.,  205  P. 
2d  104;  American  Brewery  v.  U.S.,  126  P.  2d 
477  (D.Md.  1954) ;  Nemrow  Bros.,  Inc.  v.  U.S. 
125  P.  2d  604. 

By  the  same  token  here,  since  TIR-615 
predicates  a  criminal  conspiracy  In  restraint 
of  trade,  these  OPA  rulings  would  suggest  de- 
nial of  any  deductions. 

In  support  of  TIR-615,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  cites  Its  own  ruling  In  1943  C.B. 
111,  112-3  to  the  effect  that  amounts  paid 
pursuant  to  Judgments  in  favor  of  consumera 
or  tenants  (other  than  the  United  States) 
in  consumer  actions  under  section  205  of 
the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942,  and 
amounts  paid  In  compromise  of  pending  or 
contemplated  litigation  In  such  cases,  were 
deductible  as  ordinary  and  necessary  busi- 
ness expenses.  This  attempted  distinction 
between  actions  brought  by  the  sovereign 
and  by  private  parties  is  at  odds  with  the 
holding  of  Judge  Learned  Hand  In  National 
Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau  v.  Helvering, 
supra,  89  P.  2d  at  p.  881,  that  there  is  no 
such  distinction. 

In  any  event  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
ruling  permitting  a  deduction  of  payments 
in  satisfaction  of  private  suits  under  the 
OPA  statutes  is  inapplicable  here,  for  Con- 
gress has  never  relaxed  the  treble  damage 
penalties — indeed.  It  has  increased  the  crim- 
inal sanctions — for  violations  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  whereas,  at  the  behest  of  the 
Administrator,  Congress  mitigated  the  pen- 
alties for  violation  of  the  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act,  Jerry  Rossman  Corp.  v.  Com- 
missioner, supra,  175  F.  2d  at  p.  714. 

(2)  In  sharp  contrast  with  TIR-615  are 
the  decisions  of  the  Tax  Court  and  the  ruling 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  denying  de- 
duction for  payments  by  corporate  insiders, 
made  by  way  of  restitution  for  short-swing 
profits  gained  in  violation  of  section  16(b) 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

Unlike  the  antitrust  laws,  violations  of 
section  16(b)  are  not  punishable  either  crim- 
inally or  by  a  private  treble  damage  action. 
Instead,  section  16(b)  merely  requires  the 
corporate  insider  to  restore  profits  gained 
from  short-swing  trading  in  his  corporation's 
stock.  Nevertheless,  the  Tax  Court  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  have  consistently 
ruled  that  such  payments  by  way  of  resti- 
tution are  "in  the  nature  of  a  penalty"  and 
deduction  of  such  payments  have  been  dis- 
allowed because  a  deduction  "would  mitigate 
the  deterrent  effect  of  the  statute  and  sub- 
vert a  sharply  defined  public  policy."  Wil- 
liam F.  Davis.  Jr.,  17  T.C.  549;  Robert  Lehman, 
T.C.  629.  635;  1952  C.B,  28.' 

(3)  A  further  relevant  analogy  is  furnished 
by  McGraw-Edison  Co.  v.  U.S.,  300  P.  2d  453 
(ct.  els.,  1962),  a  decision  written  by  Mr. 
Justice  Reed,  now  retired  from  the  Supreme 
Court.  There  the  Court  held  that  a  tax- 
payer could  not  deduct  as  a  business  expense 
sums  paid  in  compromise  of  amounts  claimed 
by  the  United  States  under  provisions  of  a 
Government  contract  prohibiting  the  use  of 
child  labor  in  its  performance.  In  language 
directly  applicable  here.  Mr.  Justice  Reed 
said  (p.  455)  :  "Deduction  of  amounts  as- 
sessed as  penalties  pursuant  to  specific  legis- 
lation virtually  always  must  be  treated  as 
frustrating  'sharply  defined  National  or  State 
policies'  unless  those  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration or  Interpretation  of  the  statute 
have  indicated  that  deductibility  will  not 
undercut  the  governmental  punitive  p\ir- 
pose." 


<In  Lawrence  M.  Marks.  27  T.C.  464.  the 
decision  permitted  such  a  deduction  only 
where  It  was  doubtful  whether  there  was 
any  violation  at  all. 


By  the  same  token  here,  I  submit,  deduc- 
tion of  treble  damages  should  not  be  allowed 
unless  "those  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion and  Interpretation  of  the  stetute" — to 
wit,  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice — "have  Indicated  that  deductibility 
will  not  tmdercut  the  governmental  puni- 
tive purpose."  TIR-615  cites  no  such  Indica- 
tion from  the  Department  of  Justice.  In- 
deed, I  am  Informed  that  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion has  taken  a  contrary  position. 

IX.  TIR-616  IS  INTERNALLY  INCONSISTENT  AND 
IT  IS  INCONSISTENT  WITH  EFFECTIVE  ANTI- 
TRtJST  ENFORCEMENT 

TIRr-615  Is  Internally  Inconsistent,  as  pre- 
vious rxillngs  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
have  been  Inconsistent,  with  respect  to  the 
deductibility  of  fines,  damages  and  counsel 
fees  Incurred  In  the  unsuccessful  defense  of 
antitrust  actions. 

In  1944  C.B.  93,  in  the  wake  of  the  Heinin- 
ger case,  supra,  the  ruling  was  that  legal  ex- 
penses incurred  by  a  corporation  in  defend- 
ing itself  and  its  officers  and  directors  for 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Act  were  deduct- 
ible. 

However,  in  1962—2  C.B.  50.  that  broad 
ruling  was  modified  to  render  nondeduct- 
ible attorneys'  fees  and  related  legal  ex- 
penses paid  or  incurred  In  unsuccessfully  de- 
fending a  prosecution  for  criminal  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Act. 

Now,  TIR-615  would  deny  a  deduction  for 
payment  of  compensatory  damages  to  the 
Federal  Government  on  account  of  antitrust 
violations  but  would  permit  a  deduction  for 
treble  damages  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  penal  in  nature.  This  ruling  is  flatly  in- 
consistent with  the  announced  principle  on 
which  it  purports  to  proceed,  namely,  that  if 
the  statutory  right  is  "remedial"  a  deduction 
should  be  allowed,  whereas  if  the  statutory 
remedy  is  "penal,"  no  deduction  should  be 
allowed. 

The  obvious  unstated  reason  for  denying 
a  deduction  for  damages  paid  to  the  Federal 
Govenunent  in  an  action  to  recover  "actual" 
damages  under  section  4A  of  the  Clayton 
Act,  15  U.S.C.  15a,  is  that  the  Government 
would  never  be  fully  compensated  if  the  de- 
fendant were  allowed  to  deduct  from  Its  In- 
come tax  roughly  one-half  of  the  amount 
of  the  payment. 

However,  there  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence 
to  suggest  that  Congress  intended  by  allow- 
ing the  deduction  of  "ordinary  and  necessary 
business  expenses"  to  reduce  the  "sting"  of 
the  treble  damage  penalties  previously  pre- 
scribed in  the  antitrust  laws.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  we  have  seen.  Congress  has  recently 
evidenced  Its  concern  that  the  penalties  for 
antitrust  violations  may  be  Inadequate 
rather  than  the  reverse. 

Accordingly,  and  in  flat  violation  of  the 
"cardinal  principle"  that  repeals  by  implica- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws  are  not  favored 
(U.S.  V.  Borden  Co.,  308  U.S.  188.  198; 
Georgia  v.  Pennsylvania  R.  Co..  324  U.S. 
439  456-7;  California  v.  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 369  U.S.  482,  485;  Silver  v.  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  373  U.S.  341,  357),  'nR-615 
would  in  effect  amend  the  treble  damage 
provision  in  section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act,  15 
US.C.  15,  by  reducing  the  penalties  which 
Congress  has  prescribed  to  approximately 
double  damages.  I  respectfully  submit  that 
to  work  such  a  de  facto  amendment  of  the 
antitrust  laws  by  an  administrative  ruling, 
not  subject  to  Judicial  review.  In  the  teeth 
of  the  clearly  expressed  intent  of  Congress, 
and  in  the  face  of  a  long  line  of  Judicial 
decisions  to  the  contrary.  Is  bad  law,  bad 
public  policy,  and  bad  public  administra- 
tion. ,  ^  , 
I  trust  and  believe  that  this  distinguished 
committee  will  take  whatever  action  may  be 
necessary  to  correct  this  serious  mistake. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.  used  this  verse  which  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  quoted  when  he  addressed  a 
joint  session  of  the  Congress:  Psalm 
112:  7:  He  shall  not  be  afraid  of  evil 
tidings:  his  heart  is  fixed,  trusting  in 
the  Lord. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  companion  of  our 
hearts  and  the  counselor  of  our  minds 
may  we  feel  that  Thy  eternal  truth  is 
our  guiding  light  and  Thy  love  the  bond 
of  unity  among  men  and  nations. 

Fill  us  with  generous  impulses  and 
sympathetic  attitudes  toward  all  man- 
kind and  may  each  day  bear  witness  to 
new  adventures  and  advances  in  faith 
and  in  friendship. 

Hear  us  as  we  dally  pray  for  our  be- 
loved President,  beseeching  Thee  to  share 
Thy  healing  ministry  with  the  doctors 
and  nurses  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  en- 
abling them  to  know  just  what  to  do  for 
his  complete  and  speedy  recovery. 

We  mourn  the  passing  of  our  greatly 
esteemed  and  beloved  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  but  we  rejoice  that  Thou  hast 
opened  for  him  the  gateway  to  the  larger 
life  and  received  him  into  Thy  nearer 
presence,  leaving  us  to  dream  and 
imagine  how  wondrous  fair  that  life  must 
be  since  he  is  there. 

In  Christ's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOXJRNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


SIR    WINSTON  CHURCHILL 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  much  the  poorer  today  for  the  passing 
of  one  of  the  truly  outstanding  men  of 
our  century.  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 

His  wisdom,  his  com^age,  his  wit,  his 
proficiency  as  a  writer  and  speaker,  his 
artistic  ability,  his  foresight,  and  his  in- 
domitable will  have  all  been  remarked 
upon  time  and  again  in  the  days  which 
have  elapsed  since  his  death  last  Sunday. 

As  one  privileged  to  be  a  Member  of 
this  body,  however.  I  like  to  recall  Sir 
Winston  as  a  man  of  politics.  It  was  in 
this  very  Chamber,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  towering  figure  of  our  times  said. 
"I  am  a  child  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons." 

He  meant  that,  I  believe,  as  a  compli- 
ment to  those  of  us  who  serve  in  this 


House  of  Representatives.  He  knew  the 
rigors  of  practical  politics,  of  legislative 
compromise,  of  parliamentary  strategy. 
He  knew  as  well  that  service  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  is  an  opixjrtunity 
for  measiureless  good  and  accomplish- 
ment. 

The  course  of  his  political  career  was 
far  from  smooth.  He  never  feared  to 
speak  his  mind  in  the  face  of  counter- 
vailing public  opinion  and  it  often  cost 
him  dearly.  Today  we  know  that  what 
he  sf)oke  was  very  often  the  truth. 

It  was  he  who  first  saw  the  dangers 
inherent  in  the  rise  of  Hitlerism  and  tried 
to  warn  his  complacent  people  against 
the  coming  tyranny.  It  was  he  who  first 
crystallized  for  us  the  postwar  threat  in 
the  advance  of  the  Soviet  Union  across 
Europe. 

As  Winston  Churchill  is  taken  from  us, 
let  our  prayer  be  that  the  Almighty,  see- 
ing the  needs  of  humanity,  will  favor  the 
world  with  other  leaders  of  his  kind  to 
show  the  way  should  the  sky  again 
darken  and  the  hour  once  again  seem 
late. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hearings  on  the  administration's  rec- 
ommendations in  the  field  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  H.R.  2361  and 
H.R.  2362,  were  initiated  on  January  22. 
Since  that  time  we  have  held  4  full 
days  of  hearings  and  I  have  been  greatly 
impressed  with  both  the  quality  and  the 
depth  of  the  presentations. 

The  President's  legislation  is  attract- 
ing the  strong  support  of  education  lead- 
ers and  organizations  throughout  the 
Nation. 

While  we  plan  to  hold  thorough  hear- 
ings, we  do  not  propose  to  drag  them  on 
for  the  simple  sake  of  gathering  cumu- 
lative testimony. 

I  would  welcome  the  appearance  and 
comments  of  any  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  for  many  years  been  interested  in 
seeing  positive  action  taken  in  this  field. 


CLOSING    OF   CERTAIN    VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION  HOSPITALS 

Mr.  RESmCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
appalled,  shocked,  and  disgusted  at  the 
callous  and  inhumane  treatment  that  the 
veterans  of  our  country  are  being  sub- 
jected to  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion because  they  are  in  such  a  hurry  to 
close  many  of  our  badly  needed  VA  hos- 
pitals. 


I  speak  today  to  let  this  House  and  the 
American  public  know  to  what  lengths 
the  VA  is  proceeding  to  carry  out  their 
heartless,  coldblooded  policy  of  refusing 
to  operate  hospitals  in  rural  and  semi- 
urban  areas. 

A  veteran  in  my  district  residing  15 
minutes  away  from  Castle  Point  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Hospital  was 
stricken  with  meningitis.  Although  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  stated  that 
it  would  admit  emergency  patients  to 
the  hospital  it  was  in  the  process  of  clos- 
ing down,  this  veteran  was  refused  ad- 
mittance. He  was  taken  by  ambulance 
over  roads  covered  with  snow  and  ice 
to  Albany,  N.Y.,  a  trip  of  over  21/2  hours. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  in  its 
haste  to  close  these  needed  facilities  is 
neglecting  the  welfare  of  the  very  peo- 
ple it  is  supposed  to  serve. 

The  administrator  of  the  Castle  Point 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital  stat- 
ed this  morning  that  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances this  patient  would  have  been 
admitted  to  that  hospital.  However,  now 
he  is  being  sent  to  Albany. 

The  additional  burden  on  the  family 
of  this  veteran  is  obvious.  The  addition- 
al cost  of  transporting  him  via  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  ambulance  to  Al- 
bany is  also  obvious. 

I  protest  this  callous  and  inhumane 
policy  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
under  this  closedown  order. 

In  most  cases  we  do  not  treat  sick 
animals  as  badly  as  we  are  now  treating 
our  sick  veterans. 
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CLOSING  OF  FORT  BAYARD 
VETERANS  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  for 
the  services  which  our  veterans  gave  to 
this  country,  our  form  of  government 
could  well  have  been  washed  down  the 
drain.  Now  comes  a  proposal  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  close  down 
17  regional  offices,  11  hospitals,  and  4 
domiciliaries.  Among  the  reasons  given 
for  the  closing  are  advanced  medical 
techniques  and  treatments,  centralized 
operations,  and  a  saving  of  some  $23 
million.  When  the  President  sends  us 
a  budget  asking  for  appropriations  in  the 
staggering  amount  of  $99.7  billion,  can 
we  in  good  conscience  even  consider  the 
idea  of  closing  down  any  facility  which 
serves  the  very  men  and  women  who  have 
fought  and  preserved  our  Government 
for  us.  If  the  entire  amount  to  be  saved 
by  this  closing  would  be  necessary  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  one  man  or 
woman  who  seiT^ed  this  country  it  would 
not  be  an  overexpenditure  of  fujids. 

I  intend  to  introduce  a  resolution 
which  will  do  away  with  the  imposed 
limitation  which  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  has  seen  fit  to  impose 
upon  the  veterans  of  this  country  by  way 


nf  a  125  000-bed  limitation.  My  resolu- 
tion would  raise  the  limit  from  125.000 
to- 130  000  I  hope  that  the  great  chair- 
man oif  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee my  able  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  Honorable  Olin  E. 
Teagtje,  will  conduct  hearings  as  soon  as 
possible  on  this  resolution. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
this  morning  passed  a  joint  resolution 
making  a  supplemental  appropriation  of 
$1 600  million  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  I  believe  this  resolution 
will  be  passed  by  this  House  this  after- 
noon. It  seems  to  me  if  we  can  make 
a  deficit  appropriation  of  $1,600  million 
surely  there  must  be  somewhere  in  this 
great  and  prosperous  Nation  of  ours  that 
we  can  find  $23  million  to  operate  these 
veterans  facilities. 


bers  to  govern  themselves  accordingly 
with  respect  to  the  other  days. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.    I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND 
MEANS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  be  permitted  to  sit  dur- 
ing sessions  of  the  House  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  89th  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
LINCOLN'S  DAY  OBSERVANCE 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  of  the  majority  leader 
as  to  the  adjournment  schedule  for  the 
observance  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth- 
day. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  Members  and  par- 
ticularly Republican  Members  of  the 
House.  I  am  happy  to  announce  that 
there  will  be  no  legislative  business  after 
Wednesday  evening,  February  10,  until 
Tuesday  noon,  February  16. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  other 
words,  we  will  adjourn  on  Wednesday 
at  the  conclusion  of  business  on  Febru- 
ary 10. 

Mr.  ALBERT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  we  will 
reconvene  for  business  on  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 16? 

Mr.  ALBERT.     That  is  correct. 

The  SPEAKER.  Might  the  Chair 
state  that  there  will,  of  course,  be  pro 
forma  meetings  of  the  House  during 
that  period. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Yes.  since  this  will 
not  be  an  adjournment  by  resolution,  but 
under  3-day  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ments. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  expectation  of  the  leader- 
ship that  the  House  will  meet  on  Mon- 
day, February  8;  on  Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary 9;  and  Wednesday,  February  10,  but 
as  of  now  there  is  no  business  scheduled 
for  those  days? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  know  of  none  at  this 
time.  Of  course,  our  agreement  begins 
Wednesday  afternoon  and  ends  Tues- 
day morning.  However,  the  legislative 
program  at  the  time  will  enable  Mera- 


REPORT  OF  PROJECTS  AND  PROG- 
RESS OF  THE   NATIONAL   AERO- 
NAUTICS   AND    SPACE    ADMINIS- 
TRATION—MESSAGE   FROM    THE 
PRESIDENT      OF      THE      UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  63) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read, 
and  together  with  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers, referred  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  and  ordered  to 
be  printed,  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended,  I  transmit  herewith 
a  report  of  the  projects  and  progress  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  the  period  of  January- 
1,  1964,  through  June  30,  1964. 

This  report  covers  in  enlightening  de- 
tail 6  months  of  accomplishment.  Prob- 
lems of  technological  complexity  as  well 
as  those  of  managerial  difficulty  have 
been  met  with  a  sense  of  awareness  of 
the  contributions  the  national  space  pro- 
gram is  making  toward  human  welfare 
and  world  peace. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  January  26,  1965. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRLATIONS 
FOR  CERTAIN  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  unanimous -consent  order  of  last 
Thursday,  I  call  up  for  consideration 
House  Joint  Resolution  234  and  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  234> 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  for 
certain  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  general  debate 
be  limited  to  not  exceeding  1 V2  hours,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowr] 
and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE    COMMITTEE    OT   THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (HJ. 
Res.  234) ,  with  Mr.  Harris  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed 

with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  45  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  will  be  recognized 
for  45  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  .  _ 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Written]  has  been  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Appropri- 
ations for  many  years.  When  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  is  fully  orga- 
nized this  year,  he  will  again  resume  that 
position.  He  is  quite  familiar  with  the 
issues  involved  in  the  pending  resolution. 
I  therefore  now  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whit- 
ten]  . 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  may  I  say  that  this  request  to  re- 
store capital  impairment  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  comes  as  no 
surprise.  In  handling  last  year's  agri- 
cultural appropriation  bill  on  this  floor, 
I  advised  the  Congress  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  with  the 
funds  which  were  to  be  provided  in  that 
bill,  would  doubtless  find  it  necessary  to 
come  before  Congress  prior  to  the  first  of 
February  to  request  additional  funds. 
Members  will  find  that  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  in  two  or  three  different 
places. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  contro- 
versy, or  that  there  could  be  any.  about 
the  necessity  for  providing  these  funds. 
There  may  be  some  discussion  concern- 
ing various  and  sundry  aspects  of  the 
overall  farm  situation,  and  perhaps  some 
other  items. 

At  the  outset,  the  agricultural  pro- 
grams were  set  up  by  the  Congress  on 
the  basis  that  the  purchasing  power  of 
American  agriculture  had  to  be  protected 
and  maintained  in  the  interest  of  the 
overall  national  economy.  Those  laws 
provided  price  supports  which  in  turn 
were  geared  to  maintaining  a  parity  of 
purchasing  power  for  American  agricul- 
ture Under  the  procedures  for  carrying 
that  out,  we  set  up  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  1933.  Originally  that 
Corporation  was  set  up.  I  believe,  under 
the  laws  of  Delaware.  Later  it  became  a 
Government  corporation.  It  is  a  corpo- 
ration because  it  has  a  need  to  buy  and 
sell,  to  make  loans,  and  to  deal  as  any 
other  business  institution  would. 

Since  the  time  when  this  Corporation 
was  organized,  it  has  been  directed  by 
the  Congress  to  support  the  prices  01 
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wheat,  com,  cotton,  peanuts,  rice,  and 
tobacco,  as  well  as  wool,  mohair,  certain 
feed  grains,  milk,  butterfat,  honey,  and 
tung  nuts.  Price  supports, also  are  pro- 
vided by  that  Corporation  on  cotton- 
seed, flaxseed,  soybeans,  dry  edible  beans, 
and  crude  pine  gum. 

In  recent  years,  the  Corporation  has 
also  been  charged  by  Congress  with  the 
responsibility  of  financing  certain  other 
programs  not  directly  related  to  its  price 
support  activities  and  not  originally 
contemplated  when  the  Corporation  was 
created.  These  include  three  major 
programs:  The  International  Wheat 
Agreement,  Public  Law  480,  and  the 
transfer  of  bartered  materials  acquired 
in  exchange  for  agricultural  commodities 
to  the  supplemental  stockpile.  In  addi- 
tion, a  number  of  other  programs  have 
been  assigned  to  the  Corporation 
through  the  years,  such  as  food  and  feed 
donations  for  emergency  or  disaster  re- 
lief, donations  to  Federal  and  State  penal 
Institutions,  furnishing  of  grain  for  mi- 
gratory and  game  birds,  loans  for  con- 
servation purposes,  emergency  conserva- 
tion assistance,  and  research  to  reduce 
surpluses. 

The  Corporation  has  a  borrowing  au- 
thority of  $14.5  billion.  As  of  today  the 
Corporation  is  holding  up  some  of  its 
outstanding  obligations  because  its  bor- 
rowing authority  is  virtually  exhausted. 
Yet  under  the  law  we  find  that  the  Cor- 
poration is  directed  to  support  the  prices 
by  loans  on  these  storable  commodities 
and  by  purchases  with  regard  to  the 
nonbasics  and  perishable  commodities. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  law  says  that  the 
officials  of  the  Corporation  must  do 
these  things.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
law  says  that  if  they  do  support  these 
.  commodities  without  adequate  financing 
in  hand,  that  is  against  the  law,  too. 

Now,  the  description  given  in  the  hear- 
ings and  the  report  indicates  where  the 
Corporation's  borrowing  authority  has 
been  used.  The  need  for  these  funds  is 
to  enable  the  Corporation  to  continue  to 
carry  on  its  responsibility  in  the  price 
support  field. 

May  I  say  to  you  that  if  by  any  happen- 
stance the  Congress  should  fail  to  provide 
these  funds  and  these  loans  were  not 
available,  it  would  bring  about  a  disas- 
trous situation  in  our  country.  Two  or 
three  things  to  keep  in  mind  are  that 
this  borrowing  authority  will  not  be  used 
except  as  required  by  law  and  that  a 
cushion  is  needed  in  the  operating  funds 
of  the  Corporation.  In  the  years  I  have 
served  as  chairman  of  this  subcommittee 
there  have  been  numerous  instances 
where,  for  the  perishables,  because  the 
Corporation  had  sufficient  funds  to  sup- 
port prices  and  announced  that  certain 
commodities  would  be  supported — and  in 
that  connection  I  recall  eggs  and  several 
other  commodities — it  in  effect  and  in 
actuality  had  to  buy  very,  very  little,  be- 
cause it  was  known  that  if  prices  dropped 
below  a  certain  level,  the  Government 
would  step  in. 

So  I  say  to  you  here  is  a  necessity  to 
restore  the  capital  impairment  to  a 
corporation  essential  to  the  operation 
of  our  price  support  system  and,  I  say. 
to  our  entire  economy. 

There  are  two  other  ways  in  which 
this  Corporation  could  meet  this  problem. 


One  of  them  would  be  to  go  before  the 
legislative  conunittee  and  increase  the 
borrowing  authority,  which  is  something 
that  would  require  a  much  longer  time 
to  do.  In  my  own  judgment,  a  $14.5 
billion  corporation  is  big  enough.  The 
Corporation  has  something  over  $7  bil- 
lion in  assets.  About  $2.5  billion  of  those 
assets  are  in  loans  on  commodities 
which  they  cannot  call  because  the  loans 
have  not  yet  matured.  They  also  own 
about  $4.7  billion  of  commodities. 

If  those  were  sold,  the  funds  received 
would  be  available  to  carry  out  the  obli- 
gations which  they  have  to  meet  as  di- 
rected by  law.  But  we  all  know  if  the 
Corporation  tried  to  raise  its  money  by 
selling  this  $4.7  billion  worth  of  com- 
modities, it  would  break  commodity  mar- 
kets all  over  the  world  and  we  would 
really  be  in  for  the  beginning  of  an  all- 
out  depression. 

May  I  repeat  again,  in  the  last  Con- 
gress we  recognized  the  likelihood  that 
the  funds  which  were  then  provided  for 
the  Corporation  would  be  involved  in 
loans  and  purchases  to  the  point  where 
by  February  of  this  year  we  would  be  in 
here  for  additional  funds,  just  as  we  are. 
You  may  say,  "Why  do  you  do  that?" 
The  pressures  each  year  to  hold  appro- 
priations as  low  as  possible  are  such  that 
we  have  been  faced  with  this  problem  of 
meeting  the  need.  That  is  the  only  an- 
swer to  it. 

You  may  raise  the  question,  "Are  you 
sure  that  the  Corporation  will,  from  now 
to  July  1.  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal 
year,  obligate  all  the  funds  you  have  in 
this  bill?"  I  certainly  hope  not.  The 
Corporation  feels  that  it  will  be  able  to 
convert  enough  of  its  commodities  into 
cash  in  the  normal  way,  which  will  be 
available  to  meet  its  needs,  and  that 
other  things  will  occur  so  that  they  may 
not  use  over  about  $900  miUion  of  the 
funds  that  are  here.  But  who  knows 
definitely  about  that? 

Second,  with  a  big  bank,  such  as  this, 
they  need  lending  authority  to  move  in, 
in  some  cases,  to  show  that  they  have  the 
financial  ability  to  support  prices,  in  an 
effort  to  keep  from  having  actually  to 
take  over  these  commodities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  repeat  that  in- 
volved in  this  is  the  overall  national 
economy.  We  have  laws  which  require 
this  Corporation  to  support  the  major 
basic  commodities  and  many  producers 
have  not  yet  come  into  the  Corporation 
for  those  loans.  We  cannot  afford  to 
fail  to  give  the  Corporation  the  right  to 
meet  these  legal  obligations. 

The  other  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make,  as  to  whether  they  expect  actually 
to  use  all  this  money  in  this  period,  is 
that  we  are  granting  here  money  to  re- 
store capital  impairment.  But  the  basic 
source  of  funds  for  the  Coi-poration  is  to 
borrow  from  the  Treasury.  The  Cor- 
poration, with  these  funds,  will  not  ac- 
tually draw  upon  this  authority  until 
funds  are  actually  required  for  the  price 
supports  as  directed  by  law.  The  dollars 
that  are  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury- 
are  limited  to  those  that  are  actually 
required  by  law. 

Further  may  I  say  that  under  the  law 
the  Corporation  is  charged  with  interest 
on  funds  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury, 
as  they  are  withdrawn,  which  in  itself 


tends  further  to  impair  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Corporation. 

There  may  be  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
as  to  whether  this  set  of  figures  or  that 
set,  or  this  farm  program  or  that  pro- 
gram, or  this  commodity  or  that  other 
commodity,  is  affected.  We  are  dealing 
here  with  a  bank  whose  assets  are  all  tied 
up  in  commodities  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  have  them  sell.  We  have  a  bank  that 
has  these  commitments  which  are  essen- 
tial to  maintain  the  economy  of  this 
country.  We,  ourselves,  have  an  obliga- 
tion not  to  run  any  risk  that  this  prob- 
lem will  not  be  met  by  providing  these 
funds  which,  as  I  say,  will  be  used  only 
as  they  are  required  under  laws  that  the 
Congress  has  passed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  see  that  there 
is  any  question  or  any  controversy  about 
the  necessity  to  act  in  this  instance. 
May  I  say  that  I  had  a  call  this  mom- 
ing  from  the  vice  president  of  one  of  the 
major  banks  in  the  country  asking  what 
the  Congress  would  do  in  this  case.  I 
said  that  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  ex- 
cept to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the 
law.  And  I  meant  just  that.  We  do  not 
have  any  choice  in  this  case. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  complaints  that  constantly  comes  to 
my  office  is  that  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration has  been  selling  its  commodities 
at  a  very  low  figure  and  driving  the 
price  down  in  the  free  marketplace. 
Would  it  not  make  some  sense  if  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  instead 
of  dumping  cheap  grain  on  the  market 
and  realizing  a  very  limited  income  from 
that — would  it  not  be  much  better  if  they 
would  hold  back  and  sell  it  at  a  higher 
price  and  permit  the  farmers'  price  to 
rise?  It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  major 
complaint  that  comes  in.  I  hope  the 
committee  has  taken  that  into  account. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
first  place,  as  the  gentleman  will  recall, 
this  was  the  argument  made  in  connec- 
tion with  legislation  that  was  passed  by 
the  Congress  in  an  effort  to  keep  produc- 
tion in  line  with  that  which  was  desired. 
The  Corporation  by  legislation— not  by 
this  committee — was  called  on  to  have 
its  commodities  available  so  as  to  keep 
prices  at  a  level  which  would  not  lead  to 
increased  production. 

May  I  say  also  that,  where  the  Cor- 
poration has  sold  these  commodities,  the 
funds  from  those  sales  become  available 
to  carry  out  its  commitments. 

And  if  this  were  not  an  appropriation 
which  restores  their  borrowing  authority, 
and  if  we  were  considering  a  legislative 
bill  when  this  subject  comes  up,  I  think 
there  we  might  have  some  discussion 
as  to  whether  that  is  sound  or  not  sound. 
But  in  this  bill  we  are  trying  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  their  obligations  under 
the  law,  and  therefore  this  is  not  the 
place  to  get  into  this  argumentative  field 
as  to  what  the  legislation  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 
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Mr  QUIE.  One  of  the  alternatives  you 
-av  is  to  sell  commodities  to  which  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  title. 
Does  the  gentleman  have  figures  on  the 
amount  of  wheat  which  they  have  sold 
thus  far  in  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr  WRITTEN.  That  information  is 
readily  available,  but  I  do  not  have  it 
before  me  at  this  time.  It  is  in  the  hear- 
ings. , ,        .    ^      , 

But  our  immediate  problem  is  to  give 
the  bank  enough  capital  with  which  to 
carry  on  its  business.  That  is  the  prob- 
lem to  which  I  have  been  directing  my 
attention  and  which  I  feel  must  be  con- 
sidered. Rowever,  the  figures  are  readily 
available. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  if  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration had  not  sold  this  huge  volume 
of  wheat,  then  you  would  have  been 
required  to  come  in  here  and  ask  for  a 
greater  amount  than  the  $1.7  billion 
which  is  now  being  requested?  I  under- 
stand the  total  sales  in  the  last  half  of 
calendar  year  1964  were  just  under  $1 
billion  for  all  commodities. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Through  the  years 
we  have  insisted  that  this  Corporation 
stay  in  world  markets  in  order  to  keep 
its  commodities  moving.  If  they  do  not, 
they  will  require  that  much  more  money. 
Further,  unless  we  continue  to  sell 
abroad,  we  will  have  to  reduce  the  acre- 
age and  production  at  home,  which  in  it- 
self would  constitute  a  serious  problem. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MARON.  I  believe  the  figure 
which  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
has  requested  appears  on  page  35  of  the 
hearings  which  shows  the  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  wheat. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Could  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  clarify  for 
the  Members  what  this  action  does  in  re- 
lationship to  the  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1965  which  the  House  passed 
in  calendar  year  1964?  There  were  cer- 
tain actions  which  were  taken  at  the 
time  of  the  consideration  of  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  year  1965  but  I  am 
not  clear  as  to  how  this  relates  to  what 
we  did  last  year. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  handled  the  bill 
last  year,  as  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan knows,  and  I  have  handled  it  for  the 
past  12  or  14  years.  Last  year,  based 
upon  my  own  experience  of  prior  years,  I 
pointed  out  that  the  funds  contained  in 
that  bill  to  restore  capital  impairment  to 
the  Corporation  in  my  opinion  were  at  a 
level  where  we  would  have  to  be  back  in 
here  by  the  first  of  February  1965,  re- 
questing over  $1  billion  for  the  operation 
of  the  Corporation.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  will  find  that  in  the  hear- 
ings. I  believe  my  exact  words  were — I 
said,  "This  Corporation  was  broke, 
b-r-o-k-e."  We  laid  it  right  out  on  the 
table.  Rowever,  with  all  of  the  prob- 
lems which  we  have  today  in  dealing  with 


agriculture,  it  was  rather  difficult  for  us 
to  come  in  here  with  a  bill  over  the 
budget  by  that  amount.  But  we  did  lay 
it  on  the  table  and  pointed  out  what  was 
involved. 

May  I  make  one  observation  which  is 
a  little  apart  from  that  particular 
problem? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  This  is  digressing  a 
little  from  the  point  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  has  raised  here,  but 
it  is  very  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Washington  Post,  the  local 
newspaper,  on  yesterday  had  an  editorial 
pointing  out  that,  of  the  $35  billion 
which  is  received  by  American  agricul- 
ture, 78  percent  is  spent  with  industry 
and  labor. 

May  I  say  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  American  agriculture  is 
by  far  the  biggest  customer  or  buyer 
from  industry  and  labor.  May  I  say 
that  while  we  have  only  8  percent  of  our 
people  on  the  farm,  every  time  we  have 
lost  a  farmer  we  have  lost  a  potential 
buyer  of  machinery,  chemicals  and 
everything  else  which,  in  turn,  comes 
from  industry. 

I  say  to  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee—and this  again  is  digressing  from 
the  immediate  problem— that  agriculture 
today  is  just  as  much  one  of  the  "big 
three"  insofar  as  the  well-being  of  this 
couritry  is  concerned  as  ever  before  in 
our  history.  This  means  that  the  people 
who  are  engaged  in  agriculture  invest 
more  and  more  in  machinery  and  other 
items  which  are  involved  in  production. 
Thus  they  are  important  consumers  of 
American  business. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  involved  here  is 
the  bank  itself  which  under  the  law  has 
to  perform  all  of  these  duties  on  which 
this  country  depends. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  ask  these 
questions  because  I  think  the  gentle- 
mian's  long  experience  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  financing  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  particularly  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  is  most 
valuable  to  all  of  us.  I  understand  that 
in  the  hearings  last  year  on  the  budget 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
gentleman  raised  questions  concerning 
whether  they  had  enough  capital  for  the 
proper  operation  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  during  fiscal  year 
1965. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  want  to  be  com- 
pletely candid  with  the  gentleman.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  asked  those  ques- 
tions or  not,  but  I  was  convinced  in  my 
own  mind  that  they  were  not.  But 
whether  I  asked  them  or  told  them,  I 
do  not  recall. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  other 
words,  at  least  the  belief  you  had  a  year 
ago  in  this  regard  is  now  true.  They  did 
not  ask  for  enough  based  on  what  knowl- 
edgeable people  would  ask  for  as  they 
looked  down  the  road  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Certainly  that  would 
be  my  view.    There  is  a  certain  amount 


of  difficulty  in  estimating  the  needs  of 
the  Corporation;  however,  due  to  many 
impredictable  factors  such  as  produc- 
tion trends,  market  demand,  weather, 
insects,  individual  decisions,  and  similar 
things. 

Also,  there  is  the  problem  of  having 
sufficient  operating  margin  to  annovmce 
supports  for  surpluses,  particularly  for 
perishables.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
determine  in  advance  how  much  margin 
may  be  needed  to  meet  such  factors. 

Frequently  you  do  not  have  to  move 
in  to  support  such  surpluses,  but  once  you 
let  the  bottom  break  out  and  allow  the 
price  to  fall  there  is  a  real  need  to  have 
a  sufficient  latitude  for  them  to  operate 
their  business  as  any  other  corporation 
would  do.  This  is  a  corporation  for  the 
very  reasons  I  have  discussed  here. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  ask 
one  other  question?  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  recall  what  was  asked 
for  in  the  budget  message  a  year  ago  in 
this  category?  Does  he  have  that  figure 
at  hand? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  being  a  ranking  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  those  figures 
are  readily  available,  but  I  do  not  happen 
to  have  them  here. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  told  the 
budget  request  was  $5.8  billion.  Did  the 
Congress  make  funds  available  last  year 
to  that  extent? 

Mr.    WRITTEN.    No.     With   all   the 
problems  that  we  had  in  trying  to  get 
these   things   through   under   pressure,    •* 
Congress  did  make  some  reductions. 

Four  years  ago,  our  subcommittee  pro- 
vided additional  funds  to  put  these  pro- 
grams on  a  pay-as-you-go-basis.  Since 
that  time,  however,  under  the  pressures 
of  budget  deficits  and  trying  to  stay  with- 
in the  overall  budget  amounts,  we  have 
not  provided  them  with  all  the  fvmds 
needed  to  actually  get  by. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 
Mr.  MAHON.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1965  requested  $5.8  billion.  We  are 
now  asked  to  make  available  $1.6  billion. 
How  much  was  that  above  what  President 
Johnson  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman  asked  for  a  year  ago?  Does 
the  gentleman  recall  that  figure? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  do  not  recall  ex- 
actly, but  in  my  opinion  it  was  a  little 
over  a  billion  dollars.  But  as  I  say 
again,  we  all  have  been  around  here  long 
enough  to  know  how  these  things  work. 
This  will  show  as  an  appropriation  by 
Congress  for  the  operation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1965. 

I  do  say  again,  however,  that  whether 
this  will  all  be  spent  I  do  not  know,  and 
I  hope  not.  I  repeat,  funds  will  not  be 
withdrawn  from  the  Treasury  until 
actually  needed  to  carry  out  an  obliga- 
tion. So  theoretically  the  money  might 
not  come  out  of  the  Treasury  at  all.  In 
actuality.  I  am  convinced  that  one-half 
to  two-thirds  of  it  will,  so  that  they  will 
not    needlessly    upset    the    commodity 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  for  a  very  fine  review  of 
how  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
works.  Would  the  gentleman  enlighten 
US  further,  on  page  2,  as  to  what  this 
$1,100  million  means  in  commodities? 
How  is  this  broken  down? 

Mr.  WHITTEN,  The  gentleman  means 
the  restoration  of  capital  impairment 
item? 

Mr.  LATTA.     Yes.  the  $1,100  million. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  funds  in  this  bill 
are  provided  under  three  paragraphs. 
Those  are  descriptive  to  indicate  the 
purposes  involved.  Actually  the  money 
is  authorized  to  allow  the  corporation  to 
restore  the  impairment  of  capital.  Once 
this  is  passed,  it  can  be  used  for  any  pur- 
pose for  which  the  corporation  is  author- 
ized to  act.  The  restoration  is  requested 
in  connection  with  the  program  which 
incurs  the  cost. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  understand  that,  but 
calling  particular  attention  to  the  $1,100 
million,  my  question  referred  to  what 
commodities,  how  much  in  tobacco,  corn, 
wheat,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  that  this  information  is  shown  on 
page  35  of  the  hearings,  which  are  im- 
mediately available  to  all  of  us.  These 
funds  which  are  being  requested  will  be 
used  to  make  loans  and  purchases  of 
com,  feed  grains,  and  other  conunodities 
in  the  program.  These  funds  are  com- 
mingled. They  are  used  to  support  all 
types  of  commodity  support  programs. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
situation  today  brings  back  recollections 
from  yesteryear.  Public  Law  1  of  the 
88th  Congress  was  a  resolution  similar  to 
that  which  we  are  considering  today.  At 
that  time  it  was  to  restore  the  capital 
impairment  of  CCC  for  $508  million. 
Today,  the  first  measure  of  consequence 
to  come  before  the  89th  Congress  is  a 
similar  request  but  with  a  far  bigger 
figure.  I  think  it  is  significant  that  the 
day  after  receiving  the  budget  message 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  we  are  here  to 
consider  a  supplemental  request  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  of  $1,742  miUion. 

Bear  in  mind  that  yesterday  the  budg- 
et figure  did  not  bridge  that  psychologi- 
cal barrier  of  $100  billion.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  a  phony  figure,  and  what 
we  are  doing  today  points  up  the  phoni- 
ness  of  last  year's  budget.  What  was 
presented  to  us  a  year  ago  has  turned 
into  something  a  lot  different  today. 
Looking  down  the  road  we  will  see  them 
one  after  another  when  we  expose  these 
phony  figures  to  the  pure  light  of  day. 

Last  May  I  said  in  debate  on  this  bill 
we  would  probably  have  to  come  up  with 
$975  million  more  to  really  balance  up 
the  books  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. In  August  when  the  con- 
ference report  was  considered  I  said 
again  it  would  have  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $1  billion,  as  the  chairman 


pointed  out.  Now,  several  months  later, 
it  is  up  to  an  even  greater  figure  of  $1,700 
million. 

You  know  this  item  is  the  easiest  one 
in  this  agricultural  budget  to  cut  because 
it  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  does  not  re- 
flect itself  in  the  current  year  when  we 
are  appropriating  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  this  item  today,  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  an  item  for  $100  million 
for  net  realized  losses  sustained  in  the 
year  1962.  The  balance  of  the  net  re- 
alized losses,  amount  of  $1,081  billion  is 
for  1963.  We  are  always  running  a  cou- 
ple of  years  behind  time  in  balancing  the 
books  of  CCC  for  the  sales  of  suiplus  ag- 
ricultural commodities  to  these  under- 
developed countries.  Since  there  are  a 
number  of  new  Members  of  the  House 
on  the  floor  it  might  be  well  for  you  to 
get  firmly  in  mind  what  happens  in  these 
transactions  under  Public  Law  480  to 
underdeveloped  countries. 

The  sales,  so  called,  are  in  the  main 
for  local  currencies  rather  than  dollars. 
To  balance  the  books  of  CCC  we  need 
dollars  and  this  is  where  the  taxpayer 
gets  it  in  the  neck  for  we  have  to  ap- 
propriate dollars  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence. To  be  quite  frank  these  local  cur- 
rencies are  of  very  little  value  to  us  un- 
less they  are  used  in  the  country  itself. 
In  other  words  there  is  no  possible  way 
for  them  to  be  used  in  the  foreseeable 
futui-e  to  help  balance  the  books  of  CCC. 
To  give  you  a  better  idea  of  what  we  are 
talking  about  these  net  realized  losses  for 
the  year  1962  total  $2,800  miUion.  In  the 
year  1963  they  totaled  $2,650  miUion. 
The  best  estimates  for  these  net  realized 
losses  in  1964  will  be  $3,220  million. 

Now  the  bigger  part  of  this,  in  effect, 
has  got  to  be  charged  to  foreign  aid  be- 
cause it  is  for  sales  of  agricultural  sur- 
pluses abroad  for  local  currencies  that 
we  cannot  use.  So  when  they  talk  about 
this  foreign  aid  program  later  on  in  the 
year  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3  billion  or 
$4  billion  you  just  add  a  couple  of  more 
billion  dollars  made  up  of  the  sale  of 
agricultural  commodities  for  local  cur- 
rencies and  you  have  the  picture  in  bet- 
ter perspective. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman  was 
speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  and  the  budget  .iust 
presented  by  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget,  I  understand,  came  to 
$99.7  billion,  just  shy  of  $100  billion. 
Am  I  not  correct  in  saying  that  if  the 
supplemental  appropriation  for  U.S.  aid 
this  year  had  been  handled  with  the  same 
goal  as  the  one  presented  last  year, 
namely,  to  wind  up  the  fiscal  year  with 
about  $400  million  in  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  bank  instead  of  al- 
most a  billion  dollars  as  provided  this 
time,  the  President  would  have  had  to 
present  a  budget  in  excess  of  $100  billion 
earlier;  would  he  not? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

New  there  are  three  ways  out  of  this 
dilemma  in  which  we  find  ourselves  to- 
day. First,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration could  sell  the  commodities  to 


which  it  has  title,  but  if  it  did  that  in 
any  significant  amount,  you  know  what 
would  happen  to  all  the  grain  markets 
and  the  economy  around  the  country 
The  moment  you  would  have  any  whole- 
sale dumping  on  the  market  of  these 
surplus  commodities  there  would  be  com- 
plete chaos. 

Second,  we  could  increase  the  borrow- 
ing authority  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  above  the  $14i/2  billion  limit, 
however  we  do  not  want  to  do  that.  We 
say  it  is  already  too  large. 

The  only  avenue  open  to  us  today  is 
to  appropriate  in  dollars  to  make  up  for 
this  deficiency  in  net  realized  losses. 

Now  the  request  that  originally  came 
up  from  the  Department  was  for  $1,742 
million  and  your  subcommittee — not  an 
oflQcially  constituted  subcommittee,  but 
those  of  us  who  sat  in  as  a  subcommittee 
came  up  with  the  figure  of  $1,600  million. 
Is  this  the  right  and  proper  figure  for 
this  supplemental  appropriation?  There 
is  a  question  and  an  area  of  doubt. 

If  we  appropriate  the  full  $1,600  mil- 
lion  it  means  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year,  June  30,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  will  have  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $800  milhon  or  $900 
million  to  play  with  for  the  coming  fis- 
cal year.  Last  year  they  started  out  the 
fiscal  year  with  only  $400  million  to  play 
with  in  these  transactions. 

There  could  conceivably  be  an  argu- 
ment that  they  do  not  need  this  full 
amount  and  that  maybe  they  can  get  by 
with  somewhat  less. 

I  believe  personally  we  would  probably 
only  be  kidding  ourselves  again,  and  it 
would  be  necessary  to  come  back  several 
months  hence  to  ante  up  for  what  we 
would  not  be  doing  today,  if  we  followed 
that  procedure.  Personally,  I  would  pre- 
fer to  be  honest  and  direct  with  the 
Members  of  this  House  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  tell  them  the  losses  we 
have  sustained  forthrightly.  We  should 
say,  "This  is  what  it  costs  for  these  pro- 
grams, and  we  are  here  now  to  do  the  job 
which  has  to  be  done." 

I  believe  it  is  significant  to  read  the 
requests  and  the  hearings,  which  show 
some  of  the  figures  that  go  into  making 
up  the  request  of  $1.7  billion.  If  Mem- 
bers will  look  at  some  of  the  testimony, 
they  will  find  that  the  Department  said, 
in  the  words  of  their  witnesses,  that  the 
cotton  portion  of  the  so-called  wheat- 
cotton  bill,  if  enacted  into  law  would  re- 
sult in  saving  $200  million. 

What  are  the  facts?  The  facts  are 
that  there  will  not  be  a  saving  of  $200 
million  at  all,  but  there  will  be  a  cost  oi 
more  than  $300  million  in  addition  to 
what  was  conceived  to  be  the  cost  of  the 
program.  There  is  a  total  item  here  of 
$543  million  in  this  program  alone. 

Then  we  get  into  the  feed  grains  pro- 
gram. They  say  that  most  of  the  in- 
crease is  for  advance  payments  due  to  an 
increased  estimated  acreage  to  be  divert- 
ed, from  25  to  35  million  acres.  This 
item  is  $240  million  more  than  what  they 
thought  the  program  would  cost. 

This  was  that  gi-eat  program  whipped 
through  the  House.  You  may  remember 
that  it  went  to  the  Senate  and  came  back 
with  the  cotton  bill  attached.  It  was 
jammed  down  our  throats,  with  no  de- 
bate, as  a  "take  it  or  leave  it"  proposition. 
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It  was  said,  at  the  time,  "It  will  save  the 
taxpayers  beaucoup  money." 

What  happened?  Today  we  are  here 
to  ante  up  the  difference  between  what 
they  said  it  would  save  and  what  it  ac- 
tually is  costing  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  fine  presentation. 

Speaking  with  regard  to  the  cotton  bill, 
I  notice,  as  shown  on  page  33  of  the 
committee  hearings,  that  Mr.  Beach,  in 
answer  to  a  question,  said: 

The  estimate  made  last  year  was  based  on 
the  assumptions  Mr.  Godfrey  outlined  to 
you,  that  the  cotton  legislation  would  re- 
sult in  savings  in  expenditures  of  $200  mil- 
lion below  the  estimated  expenditures  based 
on  a  continuation  of  the  1963  type  program 
and  the  other  piece  of  legislation  was  the 
$140  million  saving  in  interest  cost  which 
would  have  resulted  from  the  language 
striclcen  from  the  floor  last  year  on  a  point 
of  order.  That  is  $340  million.  Instead  of 
having  a  saving  on  cotton  of  $200  million 
as  was  expected,  the  cost  increased  $343  mil- 
lion which  made  a  difference  of  $543  million. 
When  you  add  those  two  items  together 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's giving  the  official  citation. 

Mr.  CONTE.  In  other  words,  this  cot- 
ton program  is  now  costing  the  tax- 
payers a  half -billion  dollars. 

Mr.  MICHEL.    That  is  exactly  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  the  gentleman  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  would  hate  to  have 
the  record  stand  as  indicating  that  the 
total  cost  of  the  cotton  program  will  be 
only  a  half-billion  dollars  for  the  current 
crop  year.  The  fact  is  it  will  be  more 
than  a  billion  dollars,  or  more  than  one- 
half  the  market  value  of  the  entire  cot- 
ton crop. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  point  the  gentle- 
man makes  is  a  very  good  one,  and  I  am 
grateful  for  his  alertness.  Of  course  all 
of  us  have  been  aware  of  his  valuable 
contributions  in  these  matters  since  be- 
coming a  Member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Would  the  gentleman 
sum  this  up  by  saying  that  the  taxpayers 
have  lost  their  cotton  shirts  right  off 
their  backs? 

Mr.  MICHEL,  That  could  be  said. 
Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
yields  back  1  minute. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]  . 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  the  minority  leader  [Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford],  I  believe  I  have  the 
answer  to  the  question  he  propounded 


with  respect  to  the  appropriation  request 
for  this  item  last  year. 

I  have  the  hearings  on  the  bill  for 
1965,  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  on 
page  369  thereof  I  find  this  caption: 
"Reimbursement  for  net  realized  losses 
of  the  Conamodity  Credit  Corporation." 
That  is  what  we  are  talking  about  today. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  What  was 
that  figure  again? 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  just  the  caption. 
Under  the  caption  it  states — and  tliis 
is  quoted  from  the  justification  of  the 
Depai'tment  of  Agriculture's  witnesses 
last  year  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Ag- 
riculture— and  I  quote:  "For  reimburse- 
ment for  net  realized  losses  of  the  CCC 
we  request  $1,724  million,  a  reduction  of 
$975.4  million." 

What  they  did  last  year  was  to  reduce 
this  budget  item  by  nearly  $1  billion  and 
claim  credit  for  it.  That  was  a  great 
reduction — nearly  a  bilUon  dollars. 
They  were  great  economizers  then.  Yet 
the  claimed  credit  of  nearly  $1  billion 
reduction  did  not  stand  up.  We  knew 
last  year  that  it  would  not  stand  up  be- 
cause the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  WHITTEN]  stated  on  the  floor  then 
that  the  Congress  would  be  requested 
early  this  year  to  restore  it.  The  gentle- 
man from  lUinois  [Mr.  Michel]  gave  the 
same  warning  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
The  trouble  we  are  in  today  is  because 
the  Department  last  year  imderesti- 
mated  by  $1  billion  the  amount  that 
they  would  need. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  minority  leader. 

Ml-.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Was  this 
gross  error  in  the  estimate  something 
that  has  happened  just  one  year,  or  is 
there  a  history  of  such  inaccurate  esti- 
mating? 

Mr.  JONAS.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
I  am  not  a  regular  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agriculture.  I  was  as- 
signed to  this  particular  hearing  by  the 
chairman  of  our  committee.  He  created 
a  sort  of  deficiencies  subcommittee  be- 
cause the  full  committee  is  not  yet  or- 
ganized, as  the  gentleman  knows.  There- 
fore, I  do  not  have  the  history  or  the 
record  of  this  in  mind.  I  am  not  an  ex- 
pert in  this  field.  However,  I  will  say 
that  I  have  studied  this  enough  to  know 
that  the  term  "restoration  of  capital"  is  a 
$50  word  which  simply  means  that  we  are 
making  up  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  the 
losses  we  are  asked  to  make  up  in  this 
bill  today  are  losses  it  incurred  in  1962 
and  1963.  We  have  not  even  gotten  to 
the  losses  incurred  in  1964.  If  we  under- 
took today  to  make  up  the  losses  incurred 
in  1964.  we  would  have  another  $1  bilUon 
bill  in  here. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  JONAS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  have  looked 
over  the  appropriations  or,  rather,  the 
actual  expenditures  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  last  several  years, 
and  I  note  they  are  substantially  higher 
than  they  have  been  in  the  prior  few 
years. 


Mr.  JONAS.  And  my  understanding 
is  that  they  are  higher  than  ever  in  the 
new  budget  just  received  yesterday. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  "Which 
prompts  me  to  make  the  observation  that 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  has 
been  the  most  expensive  commodity  ever 
produced  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  JONAS.    Well,  I  will  simply  say 
this:  Based  on  the  estimates  given  the 
committee  last  year,  as  reflected  in  the 
hearings  and  as  reflected  in  statements 
made  by  committee  members  on  the  floor, 
somebody  down  in  the  Etepartment  of 
Agriculture  is  not  doing  a  good  job  of 
estimating  expenditures.     I  will  admit 
that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  exactly  how 
much  cotton  you  will  have  to  buy  and 
how  much  wheat  you  will  have  to  buy  and 
how  many  other  products  you  will  have 
to  buy,  but  it  does  seem  a  little  strange 
to  me  that,  having  had  all  of  the  ex- 
perience they  have  had,  they  would  make 
a  $1  billion  mistake  a  year  ago  in  under- 
estimating the  amount  of  money  they 
would  need.    Of  course  this  enabled  the 
administration  to  claim  great  credit  for 
reducing  the  budget.     It  made  the  ad- 
ministration look  good.     But  when,  in 
less  than  7  months,  the  first  act  Con- 
gress is  requested  by  the  administration 
to  take  is  to  repair  that  mistake,  the 
economy     image     becomes     somewhat 
tarnished.    This  deficiency  bill  amount- 
ing to  $1.6  billion  would  not  be  here  as 
the  first  order  of  business  of  this  Con- 
gress   if    the    administration    had    not 
arbitrarily  reduced  the  previous  year's 
appropriation  last  year  by  nearly  a  bil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Could  the 
gentleman  from  North  CaroUna  tell  me 
what  percentage  error  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  made?  The 
gentleman  has  indicated  that  they  made 
a  gross  error  of  $1  billion  in  estimating 
their  future  cost  of  the  CCC.  Percent- 
agewise how  far  off  were  they  in  their 
estimate? 

Mr.  JONAS.    They  reported  a  reduc- 
tion of  $975  milhon  below  the  previous^ 
year's  request,  and  last  year  requested* 
$1,724  million.    Someone  who  is  good  in 
mathematics  can  divide  that  out  and  get 
the  percentage.    I  have  not  done  that. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  is  not 
quite  a  100-percent  error  but  it  is  rather 
substantially. 

Mr.  JONAS.     It  is  a  $975  milhon  re- 
duction, and  they  requested  $1,724  mil- 
^  lion;  that  is  above  50  percent. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  raised  a 
question  here  with  respect  to  the  most 
expensive  commodity  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  meaning  Mr.  Freeman 
himself.  It  might  be  well  to  note  that  in 
1960  it  cost  $5.4  billion  to  run  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  By  1961  it  was 
$5.9  billion.  By  1962  it  was  $6.6  billion. 
By  1963  it  was  $7.7  biUion.  In  1964  it 
was  $6.9  billion.  It  will  be  about  $6.8 
billion  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
call this.  I  beUeve  last  year  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  we  had  an  amend- 
ment offered  on  the  floor  which  provided 
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that  at  no  time  in  the  future  could  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  more 
employees  than  there  are  farmers  in  the 
United  States.  That  amendment  car- 
ried in  Committee  of  the  Whole  but  was 
eliminated  when  we  went  back  into  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  one  other 
comment  in  concluding  my  remarks? 
The  record  will  show  that  according  to 
the  best  estimates  of  the  Department,  if 
this  money  is  provided,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  will  have  on  hand  in 
new  borrowing  authority  at  the  end  of 
the  current  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1965, 
between  $800  and  $900  million.  While 
it  has  been  stated  here  on  the  floor  that 
it  is  a  $14  billion  Corporation,  of  course 
it  does  have  borrowing  authority  of  $14 
billion,  but  it  owns  commodities  worth 
$5  billion  and  it  has,  I  understand,  loans 
of  about  $2.5  billion  and  also  has  other 
operations.  So  it  is  not  exactly  a  S14 
billion  Corporation  if  you  take  off  the 
losses  that  it  has  sustained  over  the 
years.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  substantial 
Corporation.  Maybe  they  need  to  carry 
over  into  the  new  year  $800  or  $900  mil- 
lion. They  carried  over  last  year  only 
about  half  that  amount.  So  that  is  a 
question  of  judgment. 

The  subcommittee  in  its  wisdom  de- 
cided that  they  had  made  out  a  good 
case  for  this  additional  leeway  or  mar- 
gin or  cushion  or  additional  capital, 
whatever  you  wish  to  call  it.  But  I  think 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  today 
ought  to  know  that  if  this  bill  is  ap- 
proved the  Corporation  will  carry  over 
into  the  new  fiscal  year  between  $500 
million  and  $1  billion  of  additional  bor- 
rowing authority;  and  it  is  a  question 
of  judgment  whether  they  actually  need 
that  much  or  not. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  RoNCALio]. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
ill  behooves  a  freshman  in  this  group 
whose  State  receives  benefits  from  sup- 
port of  wool  as  well  as  wheat  payments 
imder  this  program,  to  be  critical  of  this 
overall  program.  Also,  under  considera- 
tion is  a  supplemental  appropriation,  and 
It  may  not  be  the  appropriate  time  to 
comment.  But  there  are  nevertheless 
many  of  us  in  America  who  would  like 
to  know  what  programs,  if  any,  are  be- 
ing considered  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  designed  to  reduce  tobacco 
acreage,  to  reduce  tobacco  use,  and  to 
reduce  commodity  payments  for  crops 
that  are  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the 
people  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  yielding  me  this  time,  and 
for  allowing  me  this  observation  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  recognize  that 
we  are  confronted  today  with  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  funds  which  are  re- 
quired by  law.  We  are  not  here  to  deter-: 
mine  the  course  of  agricultural  legislative 
policy.  That  is  another  matter.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  views  and  opin- 
ions as  to  how  we  should  imdertake  to 
solve  our  farm  problems.  In  this  resolu- 
tion today  we  are  simply  up  against  the 


proposition  of  having  a  law  on  the  books 
which  provides  for  a  course  of  conduct  by 
the  Government  and  we  have  to  provide 
the  money  in  order  to  can-y  out  the  law 
which  we  ourselves  passed.  It  is  really 
that  simple. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1932  the  country  was 
in  a  state  of  agricultural  prostration. 

In  1933  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration was  established.  It  gave  stability 
to  agriculture  and  as  a  result  of  the  sta- 
bility which  has  been  given  to  agricul- 
ture, a  fantastically  successful  record  has 
been  made.  The  American  people  are 
able  to  secure  food  and  fiber  at  a  lower 
relative  cost  than  people  in  any  other 
country  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram has  been  dramatic.  The  number 
of  people  required  to  produce  in  agri- 
culture has  been  drastically  reduced. 
This  has  freed  the  American  people  for 
tremendous  progress  in  other  areas.  We 
really  have  no  reason  to  apologize  for  the 
overall  progress  which  we  have  made, 
sometimes  under  laws  which  have  not 
been  adequate  and  which  many  times 
have  been  cumbersome. 

We  are  faced  with  the  bill  before  us 
today  because  of  two  or  three  problems. 
Last  year  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Whitten],  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  stated  here  on  the 
floor  during  debate  on  the  appropriation 
bill  that  the  capital  stock  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  would  have 
to  be  repaired  early  this  year.  In  hind- 
sight, we  can  see  that  the  budget  was  too 
low,  in  the  first  place;  and  in  the  second 
place,  Congress  cut  the  request  by  about 
a  half-billion  dollars.  If  we  had  not  cut 
the  budget  last  year  in  the  House  as  we 
did— ^and  I  supported  the  cut — we  would 
not  be  in  quite  such  an  immediately 
urgent  position,  though  we  would  still 
have  to  take  action  very  shortly  in  the 
present  fiscal  year. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a  mis- 
calculation on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  money 
required,  and  then  we  reduced  the  funds 
requested  for  the  entire  program  by  about 
a  half  a  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  what  I  think  we  need 
to  do  here  is  simply  to  provide  the  addi- 
tional funds  for  this  $14.5  billion  Corpo- 
ration which  will  give  it  an  operating 
leev/ay  of  about  5  percent,  which  certain- 
ly does  not  seem  like  too  much  for  a 
banking-type  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  will  not  un- 
dertake to  fight  the  battle  of  foreign 
policy  or  general  farm  program  policy 
here,  but  simply  implement  the  law  which 
we  ourselves  have  passed.  If  we  want 
to  change  the  law,  we  can  change  it  later 
in  the  session  in  the  regular  legislative 
way  after  proper  hearings. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  the  record  ought 
to  show  that  the  Congress  last  year  re- 
duced this  particular  item,  the  restora- 
tion of  capital,  by  only  $150  million. 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  right,  but  these 
funds  are  all  commingled  and  they  are 
interchangeable,  so  this  is  not  signifi- 
cant. 


Mr.  JONAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  understand  that,  but  the 
$975  million  reduction  below  the  previous 
year,  claimed  in  the  1965  budget,  appiie<i 
to  this  particular  item  and  Congress  cut 
that  reduced  request  by  only  $150  mi]. 
lion. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes.  So,  let  us  admit 
that  there  was  a  miscalculation  and  that 
the  additional  funds  are  required  under 
the  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  no  other  alternative  here  if  we  are 
to  implement  the  laws  which  we  oui'selves 
have  approved. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota  [Mr.  Langen]. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  very  effectively  and  very  convinc- 
ingly stated  by  both  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  and  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  there  is  a  real  need 
and  a  real  urgency  for  this  legislation. 
Certainly,  knowledgeable  as  they  are  of 
the  whole  background  of  the  agricultural 
scene  they  have  stated  their  case  well 
and  I  should  try  as  convincingly  to  agree 
with  them  that  there  is  both  a  need  and 
an  urgency. 

But  the  fact  that  these  two  conditions 
prevail  causes  me  to  be  reminded  that 
there  are  a  couple  of  reasons  why  we  in 
this  Congress  and  the  entire  Nation 
ought  to  be  alarmed  by  the  situation 
which  prevails.  Why  do  I  say  that?  I 
say  it  because  we  are  now  only  6 ',2 
months  into  this  fiscal  year,  and  find  our- 
selves in  a  position  where  the  entire  agri- 
cultural program,  the  whole  price  sup- 
port system,  is  threatened  with  collapse 
unless  action  is  taken  by  this  Congress 
within  a  matter  of  days. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  has  also  been 
pointed  out  that  not  only  is  the  farm 
need  urgent  in  this  matter,  but  the  entire 
national  economy  is  threatened  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way.  We  should  realize 
how  serious  the  question  is. 

I  refer  you  to  the  hearing  that  was 
held  by  the  subcommittee  the  other  day. 
In  response  to  questions  on  the  subject, 
Mr.  Godfrey  said: 

We  now  have  In  our  four  commodity  of- 
fices outstanding  bills  of  $62.5  million  which 
we  are  holding  and  not  making  payments, 
because  we  needed  the  $54  million,  we  felt, 
to  make  loans  to  farmers  in  county  oflBces. 

All  they  had  left  as  of  last  Thursday 
was  $54  million,  with  $62.5  million  in 
unpaid  bills  pending.  They  are  ht- 
erally  bankrupt.  I  have  heard  mention 
around  tliis  Chamber  a  good  many  times 
some  reference  to  brinkmanship.  This  is 
brinkmanship  at  Its  very  worst  because 
these  threats  do  prevail  with  regard  to 
the  future  of  agriculture  as  well  as  our 
entire  economy. 

If  we  were  faced  with  this  kind  of 
proposition  and  it  had  served  the  pur- 
pose it  was  designed  to  serve;  namely, 
that  the  agricultural  opportunity  of  this 
Nation  was  what  it  should  be,  that  would 
be  one  thing.  But  instead  we  find  an 
agricultural  economy  that  is  back  to 
where  it  was  in  the  depression  days  of 
the  1930's.  With  the  prices  available  to 
farmers  on  a  parity  basis  having  dropped 
to  the  level  of  the  mid-1930's — of  45  per- 
cent— I  cannot  help  but  recall  the  num- 
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ber  of  times  I  have  heard  programs  that 
have  been  proposed,  designed  to  accom- 
plish two  purposes :  First,  to  improve  our 
economy  and,  second,  to  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers less  money.  But  we  have  the  reverse 
of  that  today.  The  income  is  down  and 
the  cost  is  up.  As  was  pointed  out  very 
well  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  a  few  minutes  ago, 
this  is  an  indication  that  all  of  these  pro- 
grams have  failed  to  function  as  they 
were  designed  to  function.  Many  of  us 
have  pointed  out  these  flaws  from  time  to 
time.  It  is  time  that  we  begin  requesting 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  fur- 
nish us  with  a  reliable  estimation  of  what 
the  needs  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration are  going  to  be  so  the  Congress 
and  the  committees  can  give  due  consid- 
eration to  the  needs  at  the  time  when 
they  ought  to  be  made;  namely,  in  the 
regular  appropriation  bill. 

This  is  the  second  time  we  have  had 
this  experience,  and  we  have  been  placed 
in  the  position  where  we  have  to  act  in- 
stantaneously in  order  to  take  care  of 
their  needs.  What  a  threat  it  is  to  those 
concerned  with  both  the  income  of  the 
farm  people  as  well  as  the  national  econ- 
omy. 

I  should  take  notice  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  programs  have  been  improp- 
erly administered,  thereby  aggravating 
the  entire  problem,  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  My  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen] 
recently  pointed  out  the  inequity  of  the 
sales  by  the  Corporation  at  prices  that 
were  too  low  and  that  reduced  the  prices 
further.  There  is  also  another  factor 
that  is  equally  important.  The  price 
support  program  has  been  reduced  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains  recently.  When- 
ever that  is  done,  what  happens?  The 
market  moves  down  along  with  it.  Then 
the  value  of  the  CCC  stocks  automat- 
ically goes  down  along  with  it.  When 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  then 
forced  to  move  some  of  it  on  the  market, 
of  course,  this  is  a  loss.  It  is  rather 
simple  arithmetic  that  you  are  going  to 
lose  money  operating  on  that  basis. 
These  are  problems  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  continue  to  face  in  the  futiure, 
and  we  are  going  to  need  a  system  and  a 
program  that  deals  more  realistically 
with  those  particular  phases  of  it,  with 
better  administration,  and  more  reliable 
estimates  of  needs  and  costs. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  want  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mirmesota.  We  have 
been  hearing  a  great  deal  about  how  the 
administration  is  economy  minded  and 
we  have  been  getting  press  releases  about 
how  they  were  going  to  save  $23  mil- 
lion by  closing  down  veterans  hospitals 
around  the  country,  and  this  has  been 
front-page  news.  I  am  just  wondering 
how  the  press  will  handle  this  so-called 
billion-dollar  error  in  this  appropriation. 
They  claim  to  save  $23  million  closing 
veterans  hospitals.  Yet  they  ask  $1.6 
billion  more  in  this  appropriation. 

If  you  will  check  the  figure  you  will 
find  we  lost  v43  million  on  our  sale  of 
wheat  to  Russia.    We  sold  wheat  to  Rus- 
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sia.  It  cost  the  taxpayers  $43  million. 
But  it  is  a  great  economy  move  when 
we  save  $23  million  closing  down  veter- 
ans hospitals  at  the  expense  of  veterans 
care. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  May  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  making  that  excellent  point. 
I  think  it  is  well  to  remind  the  House  at 
this  point  that  it  was  only  6  months  ago 
when  this  same  money  we  are  talking 
about  today  was  pictured  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  as  being  an  economy 
move,  and  represented  a  saving  of  a 
billion  dollars. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  With  respect  to  the  sale 
of  wheat  to  Russia,  which  has  just  been 
mentioned,  I  believe  the  gentleman  is 
aware  that  the  Goverrunent  collected 
from  Russia  in  cash  $154  million  for  the 
sale  of  wheat  at  the  world  price.  It  is 
true  this  wheat  was  brought  from  the 
farmers  at  a  higher  price,  but  the  sale 
to  Russia  was  for  $154  million. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  difference  of  opiruon  in  the 
way  the  sale  was  made,  but  the  fact  still 
remains  that  the  American  taxpayer  sold 
it  at  a  lower  price,  at  the  world  market, 
and  had  to  make  up  the  difference. 

Mr.  IVIAHON.  The  sale  had  to  be  made 
at  the  world  price,  but  if  it  had  not  been 
sold  at  all,  the  taxpayer  would  have 
been  less  well  off.  If  we  had  not  made 
the  sale  to  Russia  we  would  be  out  the 
$154  million  and  would  be  paying  storage 
charges  on  that  much  additional  wheat. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Except  that  it 
could  have  been  used  to  better  advan- 
tage in  some  other  area  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
had  this  wheat  that  was  sold  to  Russia 
been  sold  to  American  millers,  the  tax- 
payers would  not  have  suffered  this  $40 
million  loss  at  all. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  American  mills  are 
being  supplied  what  they  need  and  there 
is  an  abundant  supply  on  hand  if  they 
want  it.  I  think  this  was  a  rather  sub- 
stantial saving  to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture has  hinted  that  there  may  be 
a  shortage  of  wheat  one  of  these  days. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  just  like  to  clear 
up  one  point  with  reference  to  the  pur- 
chase of  wheat  under  this  certificate 
plan  by  our  domestic  millers.  They  have 
to  pay  70  cents  per  bushel  on  each  bushel 
they  purchase.  So  it  is  not  on  a  par  with 
sales  to  Russia  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  indicates. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  very  good  point.  The  fact  still 
remains  that  we  do  have  before  us  today 
a  request  for  $1,700  million  to  make  up 
for  the  losses  that  have  been  sustained 
b>  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
As  I  recar.,  when  the  question  of  the 
saV  of  wneat  to  Russia  was  before  us, 


it  was  emphasized  with  "all  the  money 
we  are  going  to  save." 

But  regardless  of  what  the  experience 
has  been,  we  are  still  faced  with  the 
need  for  making  this  appropriation  at 
this  time.  I  want  to  conclude  then,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  this  observation:  What 
an  injustice  this  need  before  us  today 
is  to  the  agricultural  Industry  of  this 
Nation.  Requiring  them  to  be  placed  in 
this  kind  of  a  position  where  literally 
they  have  to  beg  at  the  last  moment  for 
consideration  by  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  order  to  get  funds  with 
which  to  finance  inadequate  programs. 
All  because  of  miscalculations  and  jug- 
gling of  figures  by  Department  personnel. 
This  is  the  history  we  have  experienced 
and  I  am  hoping  our  experience  today 
may  serve  as  a  lesson  to  the  Department 
in  any  actions  that  they  take  in  the  fu- 
ture regarding  appropriations  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  reference  to  the  sale  of  wheat  to 
Russia,  I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  this  wheat  was  sold  to  Russia  for 
cash.  It  was  sold  to  Russia  on  the  same 
basis  that  it  would  have  been  sold  to 
England,  or  to  France,  or  to  any  friendly 
country.  It  was  sold  at  the  world  market 
price.  Of  course,  wheat  sold  to  our  own 
domestic  mills  is  sold  at  a  different  price 
level,  so  it  clouds  the  issue  to  undertake 
to  say  that  Russia  was  given  any  special 
privilege.  We  got  $154  million  in  cash 
from  Russia,  which  was  helpful  to  us 
and  which,  of  course,  was  a  drain  on  the 
gold  supply  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  they 
needed  the  wheat  and  they  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  in  general  debate  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Findley]. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  con- 
tinuing the  discussion  of  wheat  sales  to 
Russia,  it  is  not  correct  to  state  that  the 
wheat  was  sold  to  the  Russians  on  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  wheat  was 
being  sold  before  to  free  countries.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Soviet  Union  got  a 
super-duper  discount  on  the  Durum 
wheat  involved  in  the  transaction,  a  dis- 
count worth  somewhere  around  $3  mil- 
lion. So  there  was  definitely  a  price  ad- 
vantage given  to  the  agents  of  the  So- 
viet Union  on  that  transaction. 

Getting  back  to  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  before  us  now,  the 
main  part,  of  course,  is  the  $1.1  billion 
to  recover  some  of  the  losses  caused  by 
farm  programs  and  to  restore  this  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  We 
ought  to  take  just  a  minute  and  think 
about  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion and  what  it  is.  It  is  a  Government- 
owned  bank,  the  largest  bank  in  all  the 
world.  It  has  an  authorized  capital 
structure  of  $14.5  billion. 

A  question  arose  in  the  discussion  ear- 
lier today  as  to  why  there  should  be  a 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  so  soon 
after  the  regular  Department  appropria- 
tion bill  was  passed.  There  are  two  ob- 
vious advantages.  First,  using  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  route  does  help 
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to  make  last  year's  budget  look  better 
than  it  otherwise  would.  Second,  by 
being  bunched  in  with  some  other  items, 
hopefully,  it  will  hide  some  of  the  cost 
of  farm  programs  of  the  past  year.  In 
a  way,  it  is  an  exercise  in  concealment. 

Will  this  restore  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  the  full  $14.5  bilUon?  It 
certainly  will  not.  We  should  keep  that 
fact  in  mind  and  ask  ourselves:  "Why?" 

If  Members  will  check  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  reports  they  will  find 
thai  full  restoration  of  losses  has  not 
occurred  for  4  years.  On  page  10  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  report  of 
financial  conditions  and  operations  as 
of  November  30.  1964,  there  are  listed  for 
fiscal  years  1961,  1962.  1963.  1964,  and 
1965  the  amounts  of  unrestored  losses, 
losses  caused  by  farm  programs  of  these 
years.  These  unrestored  losses  of  the 
past  4  years  amount  to  the  astronomical 
figure  of  $8.1  billion.  What  we  could  be 
considering  today,  if  we  were  really  seek- 
ing to  restore  the  capital  resources  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  would 
be  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill  in 
the  amount  of  $8.1  billion  instead  of  $1.1 
billion. 

The  reason  why  we  are  not  is  also  ob- 
vious. To  do  so  would  point  the  finger 
clearly  at  the  extraordinary  costs  of  these 
farm  programs  over  the  past  4  years.  It 
is  a  $8  billion  cost  item  which  otherwise 
would  not  show  up  and  thus  not  be  ap- 
parent to  the  public.  So,  in  a  sense,  we 
are  engaged  in  a  sort  of  conspiracy 
against  public  understanding,  in  hiding 
the  truth  from  the  American  people 
about  the  financial  operations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 

According  to  the  hearings,  the  1965 
budget  assumed  that  the  cost  of  the  cot- 
ton program  would  go  down  $200  million. 
Instead,  according  to  the  hearings,  it 
went  up  $343  million.  Testimony  report- 
ed in  the  hearings  indicates  that  this 
costly  failure  could  not  have  been  antici- 
pated.   I  would  question  that. 

The  blame  was  placed  on  bad  weather, 
which  caused  liigh  yields.  The  "bad 
weather"  in  this  case  was  good  weather, 
because  it  resulted  in  high  yields  of  cot- 
ton. 

Had  those  people  read  the  minority 
views,  prepared  last  year  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  and  available  to 
the  public  as  well  as  to  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  they  would 
have  been  braced  for  what  happened. 
The  minority  views  of  last  year  docu- 
mented exactly  why  the  cotton  bill  would 
boost  the  cost  of  the  cotton  program  by 
$221  million  at  the  very  least.  We  used 
the  phrase  in  those  views,  "at  the  very 
least." 

If  the  expense  of  the  program  is  due 
to  good  yields  of  cotton,  are  we  fore- 
doomed to  another  costly  "fizzle"  of  the 
cotton  program  this  year,  if  yields  con- 
tinue to  be  good.  Is  the  cotton  program 
so  shaky  it  will  work  only  in  the  event 
of  a  crop  failure? 

What  about  the  cost  of  the  cotton 
program?  The  estimate  presented  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  last  year, 
assuming  that  no  cotton  bill  was  passed, 
was  $772  million.  Now  the  increased 
cost,  as  a  result  of  this  new  bill  and  as 
evidenced  by  the  hearing  of  the  appro- 
priations subcommittee,  is  an  addition 


of  $343  million,  bringing  the  grand  total 
cost  of  the  cotton  program,  by  this  esti- 
mate, to  $1,115  million.  This  is  more 
than  one-half  of  the  market  value  of  the 
15  million-bale  cotton  crop  of  1964.  At 
30  cents  a  pound  the  cotton  crop  would 
have  a  worth  of  $2  V4  billion.  At  24  cents 
a  pound,  which  is  the  market  value  of 
cotton  in  world  circles,  the  crop  would 
be  worth  only  $1.8  billion. 

Under  this  new  cotton  bill  the  mills 
were  to  get  direct  payments,  and  pay- 
ments they  certainly  have  received.  If 
you  who  are  interested  in  this  bill  will 
refer  to  the  Record  of  January  25  and 
turn  to  page  1108,  you  will  find  listed 
there  the  direct  interim  payments  to 
textile  mills  since  this  bill  was  placed 
into  effect  last  summer.  These  payments 
come  to  a  total  of  $86.1  milUon.  They 
represent  just  the  payments  for  the  in- 
terim or  transition  period.  It  did  not 
involve  the  crop  year  of  1964-65.  The 
additional  payments  for  the  crop  year, 
believe  it  or  not,  are  estimated  to  come 
to  $445  million  in  addition  to  the  pay- 
ments of  $86.1  million. 

Well,  the  crop  year  is  about  half  gone, 
which  means  roughly  $227.5  million  in 
addition  to  the  $86  million  interim  pay- 
ments have  already  been  disbursed  to 
the  textile  mills,  and  with  a  half  year 
yet  to  go  that  means  they  will  be  on  the 
receiving  end  of  $227.5  million  additional, 
with  a  grand  total  payment  already  made 
to  the  textile  mills  of  $313.6  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Now.  have  the  textile 
mills  lived  up  to  their  end  of  the  deal? 
Have  the  textile  mills  lived  up  to  their 
end  of  the  bargain?  They  have  not. 
Under  the  bargain  they  were  to  receive 
direct  payments  from  the  taxpayers  in 
return  for  which  they  were  to  reduce  the 
price  to  consumers  of  cotton  products. 
Every  indication  I  have  received  from 
the  pages  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
from  the  Cotton  Situation  Report  of  No- 
vember as  well  as  of  September.  Issued 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
indicates  that  consumer  prices  for  cotton 
textiles,  the  gray  cloth,  too,  is  up  and  not 
down  as  compared  to  a  year  ago.  I  quote 
from  the  Cotton  Situation  Report  of  last 
September.  These  are  words  which  are 
worth  listening  to: 

Cloth  prices  about  the  same.  The  average 
wholesale  value  of  fabric  (20  constructions) 
made  from  a  pound  of  cotton  In  August  waa 
61  cents  per  pound,  up  .slightly  from  the 
60.95  cents  in  July  and  60.60  cents  In  August 
1963.  The  average  price  for  the  1963-64  sea- 
son V7as  61.65  cents  compared  with  60.52 
cents  for  the  previous  year.  •   •  • 

Prices  paid  by  mills  for  cotton  used  In 
these  20  constructions,  which  reflect  the  6.5- 
cent  equalization  payments,  were  at  the 
lowest  level  since  May  1946.  At  the  same 
time,  mill  margins  in  August  were  at  the 
highest  level  since  February  1953.  For  1963- 
64  crop  year  mill  margins,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  price  of  a  pound  of  cotton  and  its 
approjclmate  cloth  equivalent  averaged  26.19 
cents,  up  from  24.91  cents  for  the  previous 
year. 

The  mills  have  not  Uved  up  to  their 
end  of  the  bargain  but  they  have  been  on 
the  receiving  end  of  multimillion-dollar 
payments. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  supplement  what  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley] 
said  in  his  opening  remarks  in  respect  to 
the  machinations  that  went  into  the 
subsidized  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Uiaion.  To  make  it  very  clear  of  the  total 
amount  of  that  sale,  $18  million,  was 
reflected  in  the  sale  being  lower  than  the 
acquisition  cost  of  the  wheat.  The  bal- 
ance between  the  $18  million  and  the  $42 
million  or  $43  million  went  into  storage 
charges,  carrying  charges,  and  the 
freight.  So  it  is  like  most  of  these  ex- 
port sales,  that  is,  heavily  subsidized  and 
a  direct  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  am  not  defending 
the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia.  I  recall  that 
I  opposed  an  amendment  which  would 
have  prohibited  it  on  the  basis  that  to 
tie  your  hands  where  you  could  not  do 
it  under  any  circumstances  was  unwise. 
However,  it  is  my  understanding  under 
this  sale,  as  in  all  others,  the  sales  were 
made  on  a  competitive  basis  to  Ameri- 
can business.  We  then  granted  the  ex- 
porters permits  so  that  they  could  sell  to 
Russia  in  line  with  world  prices,  which 
is  the  price  level  for  all  sales  abroad. 
It  cost  us  no  more  than  a  similar  sale 
of  wheat  to  any  other  nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
yielding  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird],  I 
would  like  to  say  that  the  price  of  the 
Durum  wheat  was  not  sold  at  a  competi- 
tive price  and  I  think  the  record  will 
bear  this  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  balance  of 
the  time  on  this  side  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  the  amount  of  $1.6  billion 
is  especially  disturbing,  coming  as  it  does 
just  24  hours  after  the  President  sub- 
mitted his  so-called  economy  budget  to 
the  Congress. 

It  appears  just  a  little  bit  hypocritical 
to  take  bows  for  an  expenditure  budget 
that  is  barely  imder  a  hundred  billion 
dollars  when  on  the  very  next  day  a  sup- 
plemental of  more  than  a  billion  and  a 
half  doUars  is  submitted.  Can  anyone 
doubt  that  this  supplemental  which  will 
be  charged  to  the  fiscal  1965  budget  con- 
tains hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that 
should  more  properly  be  contained  in  the 
1966  budget? 

The  timing  of  this  request  is  an  amaz- 
ing example  of  the  President's  excellent 
public  relations  abilities.  This  supple- 
mental is  languishing  in  limbo,  coming 
when  it  did,  the  day  after  the  budget  was 
submitted.  The  full  amount  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  estimated  expenditures  for 
fiscal  1965  although  new  obligationai 
authority  will  be  charged  to  fiscal  1963' 
nor  will  it  appear  entirely  in  the  fiscal 
1966  expenditure  estimates,  although  a 
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large  portion  of  it  will  certainly  be  used 
in  fiscal  1966.  .       .^     ^ 

Mr  Chairman,  the  minority  does  not 
like  to  criticize.  But  neither  does  it  like 
to  have  its  sensibilities  abused  time  after 
time  after  time.  We  realize  that  the 
budget  is  a  vastly  complicated  document. 
We  would  like  to  support  the  President 
ill  the  conduct  of  necessai-y  public  busi- 
ness But  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  us 
to  sit  by  while  figures  are  manipulated 
and  maneuvered  to  show  superficially 
that  the  fiscal  1966  budget  is  an  economy 

budget.  ^  ,..    ,  V.      ^ 

The  President,  we  are  told,  labored 

mightily  to  keep  the  1966  expenditure 
budget  under  $100  billion.  He  submitted 
a  budget  in  which  he  estimates  expendi- 
tures of  $99.7  billion,  $300  million  less 
than  the  so-called  magic  figure  of  $100 
billion  but  at  the  same  time  asks  for  new 
spending  authority  in  1966  totaling  $106 
billion.  ,         ^     ,  ^ 

Can  anyone  in  this  Chamber  doubt 
that  at  least  half  of  these  funds  requested 
today  will  be  expended  in  1966?  If  any- 
one can,  I  would  call  his  attention  to  the 
hearings  before  the  Agricultural  Appro- 
priations Committee  last  week.  In  those 
hearings  it  was  stated  that  there  would 
be  a  working  balance  of  $947  million 
available  to  the  CCC  if  the  full  supple- 
mental of  $1.7  billion  were  appropriated. 

With  the  expectation  of  almost  a  bil- 
lion dollars  left  over,  can  anyone  really 
believe  that  the  CCC  will  go  bankrupt  or 
out  of  business  if  the  full  supplemental 
is  not  appropriated? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  certainly  seems  that 
the  administration  fixed  an  overall 
budget  ceiling  of  less  than  $100  billion. 
Then,  as  in  last  year's  budget,  certain 
figures  were  manipulated.  Apparently, 
when  all  else  failed,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  CCC  all  of  a  sudden  would  need 
a  supplemental  large  enough  to  leave  a 
working  balance  of  $947  million  for  op- 
erations in  fiscal  1966. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  $947  million  was 
just  about  the  same  amount  by  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  under- 
estimated its  needs  for  fiscal  1965  and, 
we  will  all  recall,  the  fiscal  1965  budget 
miraculously  was  below  President  Ken- 
nedy's request  for  fiscal  1964. 

Is  it  not  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
Congress  to  reassert  its  prerogatives  and 
insist  that  the  executive  call  a  halt  to 
its  transparent  toying  with  our  patience 
and  our  sensibilities? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
proposed  motion  to  recommit  this  bill 
with  instructions  to  exclude  Egypt  as  a 
beneficiary  of  our  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram poses  a  difficult  problem. 

The  official  attitude  of  Egypt  toward 
the  United  States  has  been  little  short  of 
insulting.  The  public  statements  of 
Nasser  have  deliberately  sought  to  deride 
the  United  States  and  to  belittle  the 
friendship  and  assistance  which  we  have 
offered.  It  is  entirely  understandable 
and  natural  for  Americans  to  be  frus- 
trated and  angered  by  these  gratuitous 
attacks  and  to  resent  a  further  outpour- 
ing of  U.S.  aid  in  the  face  of  these  insults. 

We  must  ask .  ourselves  under  these 
circumstances  whether  continued  Public 
Law  480  assistance  to  Egypt  is  justified 
but  this  decision,  I  submit,  Mr.  Chair- 


man, is  essentially  one  for  the  President 
to  make.  Not  only  is  he  charged  under 
the  Constitution  with  the  responsibility 
for  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  but  he 
has  available  to  him,  through  the  State 
Department,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  other  sources,  vastly  greater 
and  more  accurate  information  upon 
which  to  base  a  decision  than  does  this 
body  which  now  seeks  to  supply  an  an- 
swer without  benefit  of  hearings  of  any 
kind. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  aid  policy  of 
our  country  should  refiect  the  hostile 
attitude  of  Egypt  and  other  nations 
which  have  been  recipients  of  American 
largess  but  I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake 
for  the  Congress  to  destroy  the  very 
flexibility  which  the  President  must  have 
at  his  command  if  he  is  to  be  effective  in 
conducting  our  Nation's  foreign  affairs. 
This  is  a  dangerous  area  in  which  we 
trespass,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  we  are 
taking  it  upon  ourselves,  without  so  much 
as  even  consulting  the  one  man  who  is 
charged  under  the  Constitution  with  the 
conduct  of  American  foreign  poUcy,  to 
take  away  prerogatives  which  properly 
should  be  exercised  by  others.  Unless 
we  act  wisely  now,  the  result  will  almost 
certainly  be  widely  construed  as  a  lack 
of  faith  in  President  Johnson  and  his 
ability  to  represent  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  our  relations  with 
other  countries.  Such  failure  to  act 
rationally  and  responsibly  could  be  un- 
fortunate and  even  tragic  in  its  conse- 
quences. For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  oppose  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
size  of  this  deficit  in  the  operations  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
shocking,  but  not  altogether  surprising 
to  many  of  us  who  have  voted  against 
farm  programs  we  knew  could  not 
work — and  indeed  have  not  worked. 

We  have  voted  more  than  $1%  billion 
here  today  to  make  up  deficits  in  Agri- 
culture Department  operations  that  we 
know  are  unwise.  I  hope  this  vote  to- 
day may  serve  as  a  major  warning  to 
my  colleagues,  when,  inevitably,  other 
farm  bills  will  come  before  this  Chamber. 
I  can  think  of  much  better  uses  for 
this  vast  amount  of  money  than  paying 
it  out  for  unworkable  farm  programs 
that  do  not  solve  anything. 

If  we  really  are  concerned  about  some 
of  the  problems  outlined  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  we  will  consider 
more  carefully  than  ever  before  we  again 
vote  for  farm  programs  that  roll  up  a 
deficit  of  $1%  billion  in  1  year. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  vote  against  a  motion  to  recommit 
House  Joint  Resolution  234  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  hold  no 
brief  for  Colonel  Nasser;  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  United  Arab  Republic  is  entitled 
to  agricultural  assistance  from  the 
United  States  at  this  time.  But  my  con- 
viction is  even  stronger  that  Congress 
should  take  no  action  to  embarrass  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  to  tie 
his  hands  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. The  grave  responsibility  for  chart- 
ing our  foreign  policy  is  entrusted  to 
the  President  by  the  Constitution.  I,  for 
one,  wUl  not  tinker  with  the  Constitu- 


tion or  gratuitously  make  the  President's 
task  more  difficult  than  it  already  is  in 
this  delicate  field.  Let  me  say  to  our  Re- 
publican friends  that  I  never  supported 
any  effort  to  hobble  President  Eisen- 
hower in  his  conduct  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  in  my  judgment,  President  Johnson 
deserves  equal  consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. The  Clerk  will  read  the  joint  reso- 
lution for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following 
sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  namely: 

DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Reimbursement  for  Net  Realized  Losses 
For  an  additional  amount  to  reimburse  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  unreim- 
bursed net  realized  losses  sustained  during 
the  fiscal  year  1963,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
August  17,  1961  (15  UJS.C.  713a-ll,  713a-12). 
$1,100,000,000. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    FINDLEY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findley:  On 
page  2,  line  3,  strike  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence  and  insert  the  following: 

":  Provided.  That  no  part  of  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  carry 
out  any  price  support  program  providing 
further  payments  during  the  fiscal  year  1965 
to  any  person,  partnership,  firm,  joint  stock 
company,  corporation,  association,  trust,  es- 
tate, individual,  or  other  legal  entity,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  348  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Written]  re- 
serves the  point  of  order. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ef- 
fect of  this  amendment  will  be  to  reach 
up  and  turn  off  the  faucet  through  which 
flow  the  millions  of  dollars  to  the  textile 
mills  imder  this  direct-payment  pro- 
gram. 

As  I  pointed  out  a  few  minutes  ago 
these  textile  firms  received  $86  million  in 
direct  payments  under  the  transitional, 
interim  program  last  summer.  Since 
then  they  have  received  an  estimated 
$227  million  in  additional  money,  mak- 
ing a  grand  total  already  received  in  ex- 
cess of  $313  milUon.  Presumably  they 
are  entitled  to  an  additional  $227  mil- 
Uon for  the  balance  of  the  crop  year,  as- 
suming they  have  lived  up  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  program,  which  they 
have  not. 

Their  responsibility  was  to  reduce  the 
price  of  their  products  so  that  a  greater 
demand  and  greater  usage  of  cotton 
would  result.  The  increased  usage  of 
cotton  since  this  program  went  into  effect 
has  been  simply  the  normal  increase 
wliich  would  have  occurred  anyway. 
Where  is  the  1.5-million-bale  increase 
v/hich  the  industry  freely  predicted 
v/ould  result  if  they  got  these  payments 
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which,  in  turn,  would  enable  them  to 
reduce  prices? 

My  amendment  would  shut  off  this 
golden  flow  to  the  textile  mills. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
I  be  heard  at  this  time  on  the  point  of 
order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  have  sent  for 
the  Corporation  Control  Act.  I  am  sorry 
I  do  not  have  it  at  my  fingertips. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  a  corporation,  as  I  said 
earlier,  and  as  a  corporation  it  is  given 
certain  authorities  in  its  charter.  As  a 
corporation  it  has  all  the  acts,  rights, 
and  duties  of  a  corporation,  with  certain 
exceptions. 

Under  the  Corporation  Control  Act  of 
some  years  ago — and  I  am  speaking  from 
recollection,  and  as  I  explained  to  the 
Chair  I  will  have  the  act  before  rae  in  a 
minute — we  provided  that  the  Congress 
could  supervise  the  operations  of  these 
corporations,  but  that  Congress  could 
not  prevent  the  Corporation  from  dis- 
charging the  fimctions  as  provided  in 
that  charter  except  by  amending  the 
Charter  Act,  which  of  course  would  re- 
quire legislation — and  such  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order  here. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  perchance  this 
amendment  were  to  be  held  in  order — 
and  I  trust  that  it  will  not — it  would 
provide  that  this  particular  fund  should 
not  be,  but  this  Corporation  in  tiu-n  can 
use  the  payments  that  it  receives  from 
the  sale  of  commodities  and  those  funds 
would  be  available  for  this  purpose. 
There  is  no  separation  within  the  Cor- 
poration of  its  funds. 

While  in  the  Appropriation  Act  that 
we  have  before  you  we  have  described 
three  different  activities  of  the  Corpora- 
tion as  indications  of  where  losses  oc- 
curred and  we  have  provided  that  those 
funds  are  justified  because  of  these 
losses.  But  as  a  corporation,  once  these 
funds  are  made  available  to  the  Corpora- 
tion by  restoration  of  its  borrowing  au- 
thority, they  are  then  pooled  and  they 
are  pooled  in  the  Corporation's  borrow- 
ing authority  for  all  the  purposes  of 
that  Corporation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  insist 
that,  first,  the  only  authority  remaining 
to  the  Congress  is  to  supervise  this  Cor- 
poration in  its  operation  as  provided  by 
law.  It  says  specifically  that  it  shall  not 
be  used  to  prevent  the  Corporation  from 
discharging  its  responsibilities  with  all 
the  authority  that  a  corporation  enjoys. 
Second,  that  the  funds  or  the  bor- 
rowing authority  of  that  Corporation, 
once  it  is  received,  is  there  for  all  pur- 
IX)ses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  amendment  were 
permitted  it  would  require  a  division  of 
those  funds  within  the  Corporation  and 
would  require  additional  duties  on  its 
oflBcers.  Let  me  explain  why  this  would 
be  so.  These  funds  will  go  there,  but 
in  addition  to  these  funds  the  Corpora- 
tion will  have  funds  from  the  sale  of 
commodities.  It  would  require  addi- 
tional work  on  the  part  of  the  ofBcers 
to  separate  the  funds  received  from  the 


sale  of  commodities   from   funds   that 
might  be  made  available  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  submit 
that  in  the  long  hne  of  decisions  that 
where  what  purports  to  be  a  limitation, 
if  it  imposes  additional  duties  upon  the 
oflBcers  or  the  agents  of  the  Government 
dealing  with  it  it  has  been  held  not  to  be 
a  limitation  and,  therefore,  subject  to  a 
point  of  order. 

The   CHAIRMAN.     Does   the   gentle- 
man from  Illinois  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 
Mr.  FINDLEY.    I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Chair    will 
hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
knows  very  well  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  a  creature  of  the 
Congress,  a  child  of  the  Congress;  there- 
fore the  parent  can  control  the  rules 
which  govern  the  child.  I  further  direct 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  to  the 
bottom  of  page  5  of  the  hearings  in 
which  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
said,  "Some  of  the  laws  require  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  support  the 
price  of  certain  commodities  and  it  is  a 
violation  of  the  law  not  to  support  them. 
We  have  other  laws  that  say  if  they  do 
support  them  and  the  Corporation  does 
not  have  the  money  they  are  In  violation 
of  the  law." 

He  pointed  out  the  conflict  here  in  the 
present  law,  and  it  is  up  to  us  today  as 
the  parents  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  resolve  the  conflict. 

The  effect  of  my  amendment  is  a  re- 
trenchment, and  it  is  within  the  Holman 
rule.  It  Is  a  limitation  and  I  believe  it  Is 
In  proper  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Harris).  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  joint  resolution  before  the  Com- 
mittee at  this  time  is  a  joint  resolution 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
PiNDLEY]  has  offered  an  amendment 
which  provides  that  no  part  of  the  ap- 
propriation shall  be  used  to  formulate  or 
carry  out  any  price  support  program, 
provide  for  further  payments,  and  so 
forth. 

The  Chair  has  considered  the  argu- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Written]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findley].  Apparently 
there  is  no  question  raised  as  to  the 
germaneness  of  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  being  germane  to  the 
bill  before  the  Committee,  the  question  is 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  limitation. 

The  Chair  feels  that  the  proposed 
amendment  is  a  limitation  in  that  it  ap- 
plies only  to  the  appropriation  before  the 
Committee  at  this  time.  The  Chair 
therefore  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  should  make  his  argument 
when  the  bill  is  on  the  floor  to  renew  the 
cotton  program  instead  of  advancing  it 
as  a  limitation  on  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill.  He  has  some  figures 
which  have  been  quoted  here,  and  they 
can  be  contradicted.  The  entire  premise 
upon  which  his  argument  Is  based  can 


be  contradicted  in  that  the  mills  that 
have  received  this  money  never  asked  for 
a  subsidy.  They  do  not  want  it  now 
and  they  did  not  want  it  originally.  All 
they  asked  was  to  have  equality  in  the 
marketplaces  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  competitors  who  were  permitted 
to  buy  American-grown  cotton  at  $42.50 
a  bale  cheaper  than  they  had  to  pay  for 
it  themselves. 

We  went  through  that  argument  last 
year  when  the  bill  was  enacted.  The  law 
comes  up  for  renewal  this  year. 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  friend  from 
Illinois,  that  will  be  the  time  and  the 
place  for  him  to  make  his  argument 
against  the  renewal  of  this  act. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is. 
as  he  has  said,  a  creature  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  suppose  we  can  hamstring 
its  operations  and  could  change  the  rules 
in  the  middle  of  the  game,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  is  quite  fair.  I  think  the  rules 
ought  to  be  announced  at  the  beginning 
of  the  game  instead  of  between  innings. 
So  long  as  the  bill  is  on  the  books  which 
requires  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  take  certain  actions  which  the  gen- 
tleman would  now  limit  I  think  it  would 
be  a  mistake  for  us  to  tell  the  Depart- 
ment that  it  shall  not  enforce  the  law 
which  Congress  passed  after  full  and 
complete  debate. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  will  certainly  ad- 
vance it  at  a  later  date  if  the  opportunity 
arises,  but  $200  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  is  involved  here.  Further,  if  the 
gentleman  is  correct,  in  that  the  textile 
mills  really  do  not  want  the  subsidy,  here 
is  an  opportunity  to  accommodate  them 
by  adopting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  answer  to  that  is 
that  there  is  no  way  for  them  to  get 
away  from  the  two-price  cotton  system 
except  the  way  the  Congress  made  avail- 
able to  them.  If  the  gentleman  can 
come  up  with  any  other  vehicle  which 
can  be  used  to  eliminate  the  unfairness 
in  the  two-price  cotton  system,  I  am  con- 
fident, while  I  do  not  speak  for  any  mill 
or  the  textile  industry  as  a  whole,  that 
the  industry  would  welcome  such  a  solu- 
tion. The  textile  industry  does  not  desire 
nor  has  it  ever  sought  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Is  the  gentleman  sug- 
gesting that  the  textile  mills  have  ac- 
tually reduced  the  price  of  cotton  to  the 
consumer? 

Mr.  JONAS.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
I  do  not  own  any  stock  in  any  cotton 
mill  and  am  not  connected  with  the 
management  of  any  mill.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  they  have.  But  I  will  say 
this:  I  have  heard  it  on  sound  authority 
that  they  have  had  to  pass  on  all  of  the 
funds  they  have  received  under  this  pro- 
gram to  their  converters,  processors,  and 
the  people  who  make  the  goods  up  for 
the  ultimate  consumer.  So  I  ask  that 
this  amendment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  aline  myself 
with  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  JoNAsl.  I  trust,  the  Members 
of  this  body  will  vote  down  this  amend- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  the  point  that  has  been 
made,  whether  or  not  the  act  is  sound, 
the  best  interest  of  this  country  is  served 
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bv  not  reneging  on  the  law.  The  effect 
would  be  to  deny  a  commitment  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  set  aside  an  ob- 
ligation which  the  Government  has  un- 
dertaken, against  the  wishes  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  proposed  the  amendment. 
I  am  sure  the  Members  of  this  body 
would  not  want  to  be  a  party  to  reneging 
on  a  law  which  has  been  passed  by  this 
Congress.  When  this  basic  act  comes 
back  before  the  Congress,  the  gentle- 
man may  offer  his  amendment.  He  may 
win  or  lose,  as  he  lost  last  time.  No  one 
wants  to  be  a  party  at  this  late  stage  to 
saying  that  the  law  should  not  be  car- 
ried out.  . 
Mr.  MAHON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  of  course,  opposed  the  cotton 
bill  He  did  not  vote  for  it  in  the  first 
place.  This  is  an  effort  to  kill  it  by  ne- 
gating the  law,  as  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas  1  said,  in  the 
middle  of  the  game.  Congress  will  have 
to  take  action  later  on,  because  the  law 
expires  the  middle  of  this  year.  But  the 
action  brought  about  by  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  which  changes  the  cot- 
ton law  basically  would  have  a  very  dam- 
aging effect,  and  I  do  not  think  it  should 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not  going  to  get 
into  this  argument  today,  but  since  there 
has  been  talk  about  the  fairness  of  the 
cotton  subsidy,  I  say  that  we  ought  to 
point  out  how  unfair  some  of  our  agri- 
cultural laws  are.  In  order  that  there 
will  not  be  two  prices  on  cotton,  the 
Federal  Government  pays  a  subsidy  to 
the  mills  so  that  they  can  buy  cotton  for 
their  domestic  use;  raw  cotton,  at  the 
same  price  that  the  exporter  pays  for 
cotton  which  is  sent  to  foreign  mills. 
Now  let  us  take  another  commodity  that 
was  in  the  same  bill,  wheat.  With  wheat 
the  loan  level  is  now  down  to  the  world 
market  price,  but  we  are  charging  the 
wheat  millers  this  coming  year  75  cents 
a  bushel  to  make  sure  that  they  do  have 
a  two-price  program.  Where  flour  mills 
have  foreign  competition  as  they  do  es- 
pecially along  our  Canadian  border,  the 
flour  millers  in  this  country  have  to  pay 
75  cents  a  bushel  more  than  the  export 
price  of  wheat. 

So  we  see  unfairness  all  through  our 
agricultural  laws.  I  rise  today  to  point 
out  that  we  have  three  commodities  in 
which  we  use  direct  payments — feed 
grains,  wheat,  and  cotton — and  we  use  a 
different  kind  of  direct  payment  under 
each  one.  With  cotton  the  mills  receive 
a  subsidy  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  bring 
their  cost  of  raw  cotton  down  to  world 
level.  With  wheat  the  mills  pay  a  tax  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  to  bring  their  cost  way 
above  the  world  level.  With  feed  grains 
the  farmers  receive  a  subsidy  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  the  way  a  program  ought 
to  operate  if  direct  payments  are  to  be 
used. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  There  have  been  sev- 
eral references  to  breaking  contractual 


obligations  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government.  This,  of  course,  would  be 
unthinkable  unless  a  balancing  breach 
of  agreement  was  involved.  The  textile 
industry  gave  us  clear  assurances  during 
the  consideration  of  this  proposal  that 
this  program  would  result  in  lower  prices 
of  cotton  products — and  this  has  not 
occurred. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley  1. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Findley),  there 
were — ayes  45,  noes  105. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Public  Law  480 

For  an  additional  amount  for  expenses 
during  the  fiscal  year  1965,  not  otherwise 
recoverable,  and  unrecovered  prior  years' 
costs,  including  Interest  thereon,  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1701- 
1709,  1731-1736),  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  as  follows:  (1)  Sale  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  for  foreign  curren- 
cies piu-suant  to  title  I  of  said  Act,  $250,000,- 
000;  and  (2)  long-term  supply  contracts  pur- 
suant to  title  rv  of  said  Act.  $200,000,000. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Michel:  On 
page  2,  line  13,  strike  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence  and  insert  the  following: 

" :  Provided,  That  no  part  of  this  appropri- 
ation shall  be  used  during  the  fiscal  year  1965 
to  finance  the  export  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
under  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  such  Act." 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
Thursday  I  introduced  a  joint  resolution 
which  would,  in  effect,  do  what  I  seek 
to  do  by  way  of  this  amendment  as  a 
limitation  on  this  appropriation  request. 

The  disclosures  on  Tuesday,  January 
12,  by  an  Egyptian  secret  police  official 
who  asked  for  asylum  in  Iran  provided 
us  with  proof  that  Colonel  Nasser  has 
been  diverting  American  aid  funds  in 
order  to  pay  for  his  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  other  independent  states. 

This  new  evidence,  as  well  as  the  events 
of  the  past  3  months,  should  be  enough 
to  convince  everyone  that  some  changes 
must  be  made  in  the  distribution  of  our 
agricultural  surpluses,  as  well  as  our  for- 
eign economic  aid. 

Nasser's  record  of  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  other  countries  in  the  past 
has  been  extensively  documented  many 
times.  Under  a  variety  of  pretexts,  our 
aid  has  nevertheless  continued.  The 
events  of  the  past  3  months,  however, 
provide  us  with  an  almost  uninterrupted 
array  of  provocations,  insults,  and  illegal 
actions. 

To  enumerate  them: 

On  November  26,  1964,  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Memorial  Library  in  Caho  was 
sacked  and  burned  by  mobs  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Arab  Republic  was 
unwilling  or  unable  to  control. 

On  December  19.  1964,  the  Russian- 
built  planes  of  Colonel  Nasser's  air  force 
shot  down  an  unarmed  commercial 
plane  belonging  to  the  John  Mecom  Oil 
Co.  of  Texas. 


On  December  23. 1964.  in  a  long  speech 
at  Port  Said.  Colonel  Nasser  not  only 
insulted  the  United  States  by  telling  us 
to  "jump  in  the  lake"  in  Egyptian  dialect, 
but  also  admitted  that  he  was  supplying 
arms  to  the  Congolese  rebels. 

We  suspected  before,  and  know  now, 
how  he  is  able  to  do  this  by  diverting  re- 
sources from  important  agricultural  de- 
velopment projects  to  the  purchase  of 
military  equipment  and  supplies.  Nas- 
ser is  able  to  accomplish  a  diversion  be- 
cause we  supply  him  with  $140  million 
worth  of  surplus  wheat,  beef,  and  poultry 
every  year  under  the  Public  Law  480 
food-for-peace  program.  The  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  these  surplus  foodstuffs 
is  then  loaned  or  granted  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  in  this  case  uses  them  for 
its  own  interventionist  foreign  policy. 

Until  18  months  ago  we  had  also 
granted  or  loaned  Nasser  nearly  $900 
million  in  economic  and  other  aid  pro- 
grams. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  1963  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  the  President  was  di- 
rected by  Congress  to  withhold  all  for- 
eign economic  aid,  as  well  as  food-for- 
peace  aid,  from  any  nation  committing 
aggressive  acts  against  any  other  coun- 
try receiving  our  aid.  I  believe  we  have 
here  a  clear-cut  violation  of  that  act. 
Nasser  has  admitted  publicly  that  he  is 
supplying  arms  to  the  Congolese  rebels, 
whose  avowed  intent  is  to  overthrow  the 
central  government.  Our  Government 
both  recognizes  and  supports  that  cen- 
tral government.  I  believe  it  is  time  for 
Congress  to  act. 

If  we  do  not  wish  to  see  the  dignity 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  flouted 
by  every  petty  national  leader  who 
wishes  to  enhance  his  position,  we  must 
act.  We  can  do  so  today  by  adopting  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  wash  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his 
amendment  and  for  the  statement  he  has 
made. 

Recently  I  had  occasion  to  be  in  the 
U.A.R.  for  a  short  time.  The  trip  was 
not  extensive,  but  it  was  off  the  beaten 
track.  It  was  my  very  strong  impression 
that  the  citizens  of  that  coimtry,  except 
for  those  in  the  seaport  where  some  of 
our  aid  comes  in,  have  no  idea  that  the 
wheat  being  distributed  there  comes 
from  the  United  States.  They  believe 
Ml'.  Nasser  raises  it  himself. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

I  wish  to  point  out  also  that  the  total 
amomit  of  agricultural  commodities  in 
the  public  law  480  agreement  signed 
October  1962  was  $431.8  million  of  export 
value.  Apropos  of  what  we  are  doing 
today  in  reimbursing  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  net  realized  losses 
on  the  books  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  this  so-called  $431.8  mil- 
lion is  in  reality  a  $583.8  million  sale  so 
far  as  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion is  concerned.  We  still  have  left  to 
be  shipped  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  roughly 
$37  million  worth  of  agricultural  surplus 
commodities. 
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Adopting  this  amendment  would  fore- 
close the  further  shipment  of  the  balance 
on  that  agreement.  I  think  it  is  very 
clear  what  our  task  is  and  what  we 
ought  to  be  doing  here.  We  can  do  it 
veiT  easily  by  adopting  this  amendment 
here  this  afternoon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
suppose  that  my  position  is  fairly  clear 
in  this  situation.  On  several  occasions 
I  have  spoken  in  favor  of  a  sinvlar 
amendment.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
situation  has  changed  any.  Unfortu- 
nately I  did  not  hear  the  words  of  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  but  let  me  say 
that  there  is  every  reason  in  the  world 
to  deny  any  further  assistance  to  Mr. 
Nasser.  He  uses  our  assistance  for  the 
purpose  of  building  up  the  arms  indus- 
try in  the  Soviet  Union.  He  has  done 
everything  within  his  power  to  flaunt  the 
wishes  of  this  Nation.  Of  course,  you  all 
know  some  of  the  heinous  things  he  has 
done  only  recently,  and  this  despite  the 
fact  that  only  a  short  time  ago  a  simi- 
lar resolution  was  defeated  by  3  votes. 
You  would  think  he  would  give  pause  to 
some  of  his  acts  as  a  result  of  the  close- 
ness of  the  last  vote,  but  he  disregarded 
that  vote  altogether.  He  seems  to  feel 
that  our  wishes  and  interests  are  of  no 
concern  to  him;  that  he  has  the  right 
willy-nilly  to  do  as  he  pleases,  that  is,  to 
tell  us  to  jump  into  the  sea.  to  destroy 
civilian  airplanes  owned  by  American 
concerns,  to  burn  our  libraries,  and  to 
make  trouble  throughout  the  entire  con- 
tinent of  Asia  and  also  the  entire  con- 
tinent of  Africa.  Incidentally,  it  was  he, 
together  with  Algeria,  who  is  presently 
sending  war  materiel  and  men  to  the 
Congo  against  the  interests  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  at 
all  but  what  additional  aid  should  be  de- 
nied to  Mr.  Nasser.  I  think  it  Is  high 
time  that  he  was  brought  to  book  and 
was  made  to  understand  that  we  are  not 
to  be  trifled  with,  which  is  what  he  is 
doing.  He  tells  us  to  jump  into  the  lake 
when  we  suggest  to  him  that  he  should 
discontinue  these  acts  with  which  he  has 
been  charged  and  of  which  we  know  he 
is  guilty. 

So,  gentlemen,  I  implore  you  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  up  the  flag  of  this 
Nation,  and  ask  that  we  stand  not  alone 
on  our  rights  but  on  our  dignity  by  pass- 
ing this  amendment. 

I  personally  feel  that  the  Nation  gen- 
erally, as  a  result  of  reading  the  various 
editorials  and  news  items  which  have 
been  published  throughout  the  entire 
Nation — I  feel  that  the  people  of  this 
Nation  are  behind  cutting  off  any  fur- 
ther aid  to  Mr.  Nasser.  I  firmly  believe 
that  we  will  be  doing  a  disservice  to  the 
interests  of  this  Nation  if  we  permit  our- 
selves to  continue  assisting  this  man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the 
thought  may  come  to  some  Members  that 
this  is  an  unreasonable  and  unwise  re- 
striction on  the  freedom  of  action  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  con- 
ducting our  foreign  policy.  Before  you 
reach  any  conclusions  on  it  I  would  like 
to  have  you  clearly  understand  the  limi- 
tations of  this  restriction.  I  might  add 
it  is  limited  strictly  to  the  balance  of 
the  current  fiscal  year.  It  does  not  re- 
strict the  use  of  any  dollars  which  might 
even  be  held  over  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  to  the  next  fiscal  year.  It  does  re- 
strict the  use  of  money  presently  in  CCC. 
It  ties  his  hands  in  a  limited  way  only  for 
this  5-month  period,  and  I  am  sure  most 
of  us  would  agree  that  Mr.  Nasser  de- 
sei-ves  some  public  repiimand  and  rebuke 
from  this  side  of  the  ocean  for  the  acts 
he  has  committed  and  the  remarks  he  is 
making.  ^ 

A  recitation  was  made  just  a  few  min- 
utes ago  of  the  events  under  which  an 
American  plane  was  shot  down,  result- 
ing in  two  deaths,  and  the  disclosure  by 
Nasser  that  he  had  been  aiding  the  Con- 
golese rebels. 

Within  7  days  after  these  events  be- 
came public,  believe  it  or  not,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  announced 
plans  to  ship  $19  million  worth  of  wheat 
to  Nasser,  the  very  same  man  who  had,  in 
Egyptian  slang,  told  us  to  take  our  for- 
eign aid  and  go  to  hell.  The  shipment 
of  wheat  was  deplorable  and  the  timing 
was  even  more  deplorable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  read  this  amendment  it  says 
that  the  limitation  shall  be  applicable 
only  to  the  financing  of  exports  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  under  provisions 
of  title  I  of  such  act  for  the  remainder 
of  the  fiscal  year  1965. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  there  is 
any  other  capital  available  in  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  that  is  free 
may  that  capital  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  This  could  not  pos- 
sibly restrict  the  use  of  other  capital,  in 
my  opinion. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  limita- 
tion is  only  applicable  to  the  $1.6  billion 
that  we  are  making  available  here. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes,  to  the  $200  mil- 
lion portion  of  it;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  portion  set  aside  for  use  under  titles 
I  and  IV  of  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  is  limited 
to  $200  million  of  the  SI. 6  billion  and 
only  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year 
1965? 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  now 
pending  before  the  Committee  is  similar 
in  nature  to  an  amendment  which  I  had 
sent  to  the  desk,  which  would  have  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  use  of  funds 
appropriated  under  the  resolution  before 
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the  Committee  for  the  sale  of  agricul- 
tural  commodities  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

The  history  of  the  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  particularly 
since  the  House  considered  this  matter 
last  summer,  makes  it  imperative  that  we 
move  at  this  time  to  express  the  clear 
sense  of  the  House  and  of  the  Congress 
that  Public  Law  480  shipments  shall  cease 
to  this  nation  which  deliberately  pursues 
a  policy  of  aggression  in  the  Near  East 
and  in  Africa. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  even  after  the 
warning  which  the  House  gave  last  sum- 
mer Nasser  has  continued  to  foment 
strife  and  agitation  in  the  Middle  East. 
He  has  continued  to  make  clear  his  dettr- 
mination  to  destroy  the  democracy  of 
Israel.  He  has  established  the  United 
Arab  Command  for  the  purpose  of  mili- 
tary encirclement  of  Israel.  He  has 
worked  with  other  Arab  countries  to- 
ward the  diversion  of  the  headwaters 
of  the  Jordan  River.  He  has  imported 
German  scientists  to  build  rockets  aimed 
at  the  heartland  of  Israel.  In  addition, 
he  has  been  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Congo. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Nasser  has  made  per- 
fectly clear  his  contempt  for  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States  and 
his  contempt  of  the  United  States  itself. 
Witness  the  burning  of  the  USIA  library 
in  Cairo.  Witness  other  acts  of  aggres- 
sion and  terror.  His  speeches  have  re- 
flected his  contempt  for  the  United 
States.  Recently  he  accused  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  of  using  economic  pressure 
and  told  the  Egyptian  people  that  any- 
one disagreeing  with  his  anti-U.S.  at- 
titude "can  drink  from  the  sea." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  repeatedly  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  in  communi- 
cations to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  to 
the  President  pointed  out  that  Nasser  is 
preparing  for  aggression  against  the  de- 
mocracy of  Israel  and  that  the  economic 
assistance  he  receives  under  our  foreign 
aid  programs  permits  him  to  allocate  his 
resources  to  the  ever-spiraling  arms  race 
in  which  he  is  engaged. 

The  United  Arab  Republic  is  still  in 
violation  of  the  aggressor  nation  clause 
which  Congress  wrote  into  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1963.  It  provides  that 
foreign  aid  be  terminated  to  any  nation 
which  "is  engaging  in  or  preparing  for 
aggressive  military  efforts  directed 
against  any  country  receiving  assistance 
under  this  act  or  any  other  act."  The  in- 
tent then  was  to  deny  aid  to  Egypt  as 
long  as  her  aggressive  policy  continued. 
The  clause  has  never  been  implemented. 

The  United  Arab  Republic  is  also  in 
violation  of  Public  Law  480  as  it  was 
finally  amended  in  the  conference  report 
last  September.  At  that  time  Congress 
provided  that  no  sales  shall  be  made  with 
any  country  if  the  President  finds  such 
country  is  "an  aggressor  in  a  militarj' 
sense  against  any  country  having  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  United  States." 
The  legislative  history  clearly  shows  that 
this  provision  was  directed  at  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

Today  we  have  the  opportunity  to  im- 
plement the  express  policy  of  the  Foreign 
Aid  Act  and  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
as  enunciated  last  September  when  we 
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adopted  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480. 
Let  us  make  it  clear  here  and  now  that 
any  funds  appropriated  under  this  sup- 
plemental, which  is  all  we  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  today,  shall  not  be  used  to  con- 
tinue the  sale  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties to  the  United  Arab  Republic.  The 
United  States  must  not  underwrite 
Egypt's  arms  buildup. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  most  of  us  rec- 
ognize that  the  United  Arab  Republic  has 
been  carrying  on  practices  with  which 
we  carmot  agree  and  which  we  feel 
should  be  stopped.  Mr.  Nasser  has  been 
inexcusably  arrogant  and  insulting. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  many  Members  feel 
that  we  should  stop  all  aid  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  I  have  to  confess  that 
I  find  myself  in  general  agreement  with 
those  views.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to 
feed  the  mouth  that  bites  us.  But  for  us 
to  adopt  a  policy  of  trying  to  pass  upon 
the  most  fundamental  type  of  foreign 
assistance  issues  without  any  committee 
hearings,  without  any  previous  notice — 
simply  legislating  as  it  were  by  hys- 
teria—seems  to  me  would  be  engaging  in 
the  vei-y  worst  sort  of  legislative  prac- 
tices, the  very  kind  of  practices  of  which 
Mr.  Nasser  is  so  often  guilty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hate  for  this 
country  to  put  itself  on  the  same  level  as 
the  aiTOgant  gentleman  on  the  Nile. 
However,  this  proposed  amendment  is 
but  one  of  a  series  of  amendments — you 
just  voted  down  the  first — which  the  mi- 
nority is  attempting  to  pass  this  after- 
noon by  hysteria.  I  cannot  believe  that 
it  is  at  all  sound  to  pass  on  fundamental 
issues  whether  foreign  or  domestic  as 
amendments  to  an  appropriations  bill. 
Here  you  are  really  trying  to  amend  ex- 
isting law  without  holding  any  hearings 
or  listening  to  any  argument.  Maybe 
the  objective  is  good — I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  good,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  good  practice  to  condemn  with- 
out evidence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  this 
Committee  just  voted  down  the  proposal 
to  repeal  the  cotton  law,  because  that  is 
exactly  what  the  last  amendment  pro- 
posed. Now  we  have  another  amend- 
ment seeking  to  change  existing  law 
through  a  so-called  "limitation"  upon 
the  appropriation  bill.  This  pending 
amendment  will  not  only  change  existing 
law,  but  it  will  also  change  our  foreign 
policy  as  well.  I  am  inclined  to  think  our 
foreign  policy  should  be  changed.  I 
would  like  to  clip  the  wings  of  this  hawk 
of  the  Middle  East,  but  I  know  that  that 
kind  of  thing  ought  to  go  through  the 
regular  processes. 

Years  ago  we  had  a  great  Governor  of 
my  State,  called  "the  Old  Alcalde"  who 
said  "If  Texas  is  going  to  go  to  hell,  I  am 
going  to  see  that  she  does  it  according 
to  law."  If  we  are  going  to  show  our  dis- 
pleasure at  Mr.  Nasser — and  I  am  ready 
to  do  so — let  us  do  it  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  rules  of  legislative  procedure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  is  not  unmindful  of  the 
problems  here  involved.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Agriculture  has  al- 
ready made  arrangements,  some  10  days 
ago,  to  hear  the  Secretary  of  State  to- 


morrow morning.  This  was  done  long 
before  we  knew  that  this  bill  was  coming 
up  today  and  long  before  anyone  else 
knew  it  was  coming  up  today.  We  did 
it  because  we  felt  that  it  was  desirable 
to  stop  aid  where  we  felt  it  was  probably 
being  misused,  but  we  felt  that  common 
decency  require  that  we  give  the  State 
Department  a  chance  to  be  heard  before 
we  condemned  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  point  this  out  in  an 
effort  to  show  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  there  has  been  no  delay  on 
the  part  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. We  have  scheduled  a  meeting 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  tomorrow 
morning  to  discuss  this  very  issue,  be- 
cause we  feel  as  many  of  you  feel  that 
there  is  a  serious  question  of  giving  aid 
to  those  who  do  not  show  any  respect 
for  the  United  States.  We  do  feel  that 
there  is  a  serious  question  as  to  the  con- 
tinued grant  of  aid  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  but  we  believe  that  it  is  also 
a  right  serious  question  as  to  how  we 
should  handle  these  things.  I  think  that 
they  should  be  handled  through  legisla- 
tive committee,  with  hearings  and  con- 
ferences with  the  executive  officials, 
rather  than  by  simply  amending  an  ap- 
propriation bill  without  any  possible  un- 
derstanding of  the  factors  involved  ex- 
cept as  we  have  heard  them  from  what 
we  have  read  in  the  papers.  I  am  not 
defending  Mr.  Nasser.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  we  should  continue  to  aid  him, 
but  I  am  pleading  with  you  to  cherish 
and  protect  our  own  legislative  processes. 
The  intelligent  processes  of  democratic 
legislation  are  far  more  vital  to  the 
United  States  than  the  opportunity  to 
express  our  identification  with  a  popular 
cause. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
witnesses  are  going  to  say  and  I  do  not 
know  if  they  are  going  to  change  our 
attitude  in  regard  to  this  matter.  We 
may  come  back  here  asking  for  legisla- 
tion asking  for  exactly  the  same  results 
desired  by  the  advocates  of  this  amend- 
ment, but  if  we  do  we  will  come  back 
here  with  a  preannounced  time  for  a 
discussion  of  the  problem,  for  a  consider- 
ation of  both  sides,  for  a  real  look  at 
what  can  be  done. 

If  after  hearings  the  legislative  asks 
you  to  stop  aid  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public we  will  try  and  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem—not simply  put  it  off  51/2  months  as 
this  amendment  does.  The  author  of  the 
amendment  says  himself  that  it  will  be 
effective  only  through  June.  Actually, 
it  will  not  be  effective  that  long.  The 
existing  Public  Law  480  agreement  nms 
until  next  June.  This  amendment 
touches  nothing  but  the  existing  agree- 
ment. It  does  not  stop  entering  into  a 
new  agreement,  it  does  not  prevent  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from 
selling  corn  or  wheat  or  cotton  and  using 
those  proceeds  to  finance  the  exportation 
of  these  commodities  between  now  and 
June.  It  relates  only  to  moneys  appro- 
priated today.  The  wheat  we  are  ship- 
ping was  bought  with  other  money. 
This  amendment  does  not  actually  do 
the  things  that  its  authors  allege  they 
want  done  and  that  many  of  us  want 
done.  It  does  not  prohibit  the  fulfillment 
of  these  agreements. 


It  simply  says  you  cannot  use  this  new 
money  that  is  being  appropriated.  We 
are  not  using  this  new  money  to  buy  this 
wheat  which  is  being  shipped.  We  al- 
ready have  it  bought.  It  can  still  be  de- 
livered. But  if  you  will  handle  this  thing 
in  the  regular,  legitimate  way,  then  the 
whole  question  of  whether  we  should 
provide  wheat  to  those  who  insult  the 
United  States  can  be  considered.  But 
you  cannot  consider  it  under  circum- 
stances such  as  these,  and  I  hope  you 
will  t  jrn  down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  this  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  rejected  by  a  sizable  vote. 

I  say  that  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
The  first  is,  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
pointed  out  a  moment  ago,  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  today  is  basically  an  ad- 
ditional authorization  for  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation.  For  us  to  use 
this  as  a  vehicle  for  attempting  to  write 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
would,  in  my  judgment,  be  a  very  se- 
rious mistake. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  has  armounced 
that  he  will  begin  hearings  next  week 
on  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  sent 
up  a  foreign  aid  message  over  a  week  ago 
which  I  believe  is  the  earliest  this  mes- 
sage has  come  up  in  recent  times.  So  we 
are  prepared  to  go  to  work  on  these  prob- 
lems in  an  orderly  fashion. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
our  people,  and  with  great  justification, 
have  feelings  of  anger  against  Nasser 
and  against  other  people  on  this  earth. 

But  the  great  late  President,  John 
Kennedy,  told  me  something  I  try  to  re- 
member on  occasions.  That  was,  and  the 
quote  is  almost  verbatim,  "Never  do 
something  simply  because  you  are 
angry." 

We  are  angry  against  Nasser. 

But  let  us  take  a  look  at  what  we  are 
really  doing  here  if  we  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  au- 
thor of  the  amendment,  was  quite  frank 
here  a  moment  ago  when  he  said  that 
the  point  might  be  made  that  this 
amendment  would  tie  the  hands  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  a  ques- 
tion involving  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
United  States.  He  said,  however,  that 
after  all,  it  will  only  tie  his  hands  for  5 
months,  not  for  5  years  or  10  years— just 
5  months. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  without 
hearings,  without  consideration  of  the 
issues  involved,  and  in  a  spirit  mainly 
motivated  by  frustration  and  anger,  for 
us  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  is  charged  with 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States, 
for  5  months  or  5  minutes  is  a  mistake. 
Let  us  look  at  the  record.  Back  in 
1956, 1  think  It  was— I  could  be  wrong- 
some  of  my  foreign  policy  experts  here 
will  correct  me  if  I  am— there  was  a 
crisis  in  the  Middle  East.  Nasser  had 
virtually  seized  the  Suez  Canal.  He  was 
continuing  his  aggressive  activities 
against  his  neighbor,  Israel,  a  country 
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which  I  have  visited  and  which  I  greatly 
admire.  At  that  time  Anthony  Eden, 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  ordered 
an  invasion  of  Egypt.  General  Eisen- 
hower was  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  demanded  the  withdrawal 
of  the  British  and  other  forces.  This 
was  done.  The  Democratic  Members  of 
this  body  said,  and  rightly  so,  that  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  was  the  Commander 
in  Chief  and  was  charged  with  conduct- 
ing the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  We  did  not  tiy  to  dictate  a  con- 
trary policy,  although  some  of  us  may 
have  disagreed. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  Pres- 
ident is  right  or  wrong  on  this  issue,  but 
I  am  prepared  to  say  that  he  as  the 
President  is  the  President  of  all  the  peo- 
ple, and  he  is  entitled  to  at  least  the  same 
consideration  which  was  accorded  by  a 
majority  of  Congress  back  in  those  years, 
a  Democratic  Congress,  to  President 
Eisenhower. 

For  us  to  do  what  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  by  his  own  admission  says  it  will 
do.  tie  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  5  months,  at  a  time 
such  as  this,  would  be,  in  my  judgment, 
a  very  serious  mistake.  So  I  hope,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  amendment  will  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment needs  some  clarification.  Based 
on  the  debate  so  far.  one  might  get  the 
impression  that  by  taking  this  action  we 
were  withdrawing  from  the  President 
the  right  and  the  authority  to  make  any 
grant  or  loan  or  give  any  assistance 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. The  facts  are  that  this  amend- 
ment is  applicable  only  to  title  I,  which 
relates  to  sales  to  a  country  for  its  local 
ciurency.  This  amendment  does  not 
limit,  it  does  not  restrict  any  action  taken 
by  the  President  under  titles  II  and  HI 
of  Public  Law  480.  In  other  words,  if 
by  any  chance  there  was  any  reason 
whatsoever  on  the  part  of  the  President 
and  in  the  foreign  policy  interest  of  the 
Government,  he  would  have  authority 
under  this  amendment  for  the  remainder 
of  fiscal  year  1965  to  make  grants  under 
titles  n  and  III.  So,  in  conclusion,  I 
simply  say  that  this  amendment,  as 
limited  as  it  is.  in  my  opinion  is  a  proper 
step  to  give  to  the  United  Arab  Flepublic 
and  to  Mr.  Nasser  a  kind  of  warning 
which  should  be  heeded  if  they  are  to 
be  the  beneficiaries  of  our  help  and  as- 
sistance in  the  future. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  disappointed  that 
on  the  first  important  matter  to  come 
before  the  House  in  this  session  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  has  seen  fit 
to  take  a  course  which  is  at  variance,  as 
I  see  it.  with  the  historic  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States,  initiated 
by  one  of  the  great  men  in  the  history  of 
his  State,  the  late  Senator  Vandenberg. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  here  is  not 
whether  this  amendment  would  limit  the 
use  of  funds  under  one  title  or  another 
of  Public  Law  480  and  appropriations 
implementing  that  law.  The  issue  here 
is  not  whether  you  like  or  do  not  like 


Nasser,  and  I  agree  with  those  who  have 
said  that  Nasser  has  done  things  that  are 
certainly  not  to  our  liking.  The  issue 
here  is  whether  a  matter  of  major  for- 
eign policy  should  be  determined  by 
legislative  action  on  an  appropriation  bill 
without  the  advice,  the  information,  and 
the  help  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  who 
are  charged  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  with  the  responsibility 
of  speaking  for  this  country  in  matters 
of  foreign  policy. 

This  is  a  major  policy  matter.  This 
bill  could  have  major  repercussions. 

This  is  a  dangerous  amendment.  What 
a  victory  it  would  be  for  Communist  di- 
plomacy for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  take  this  kind  of  action  and  undo 
our  patient — and  I  emphasize  the  word 
"patient" — diplomacy  in  these  critical 
areas  of  the  world. 

No  one  and  no  country  likes  to  be 
treated  with  disrespect.  This  is  aimed 
not  just  at  Nasser,  but  it  is  aimed  at  any- 
body who  might  succeed  Nasser  in  the 
United  Arab  Republic. 

But  Americans  know  that  patience  is 
the  price  of  greatness.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  the  distinguished  Demo- 
cratic whip,  referred  to  the  Suez  Canal 
incident  of  a  few  years  ago  where  we 
learned  a  lesson,  a  lesson  which  should 
be  particularly  close  to  our  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  That  lesson 
is  that  returning  insult  for  insult  is  not 
the  way  to  get  ahead  diplomatically.  It 
took  us  10  years  to  recover  from  the  Suez 
crisis.  It  would  take  us  years  to  recover 
from  the  crisis  which  could  result  from 
this  kind  of  action. 

The  Secretary  of  State  spoke  to  me  just 
a  few  minutes  ago  and  said  that  tomor- 
row he  was  appearing  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
with  reference  to  this  very  subject.  In 
due  time  and  after  due  consideration,  this 
problem  will  be  treated  by  responsible 
committees  of  the  House  with  the  advice 
and  the  help  of  the  spokesmen  for  the 
President,  who  is  the  spokesman  for  this 
country  in  matters  of  foreign  policy. 

This  is  the  intelligent  way  to  handle 
this  matter.  This  is  the  way  matters  of 
this  kind  were  handled  by  the  Democratic 
leadership  of  the  House  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Eisenhower. 
Should  we  not  give  to  President  Johnson 
the  same  cooperation  we  gave  President 
Eisenhower  only  a  few  years  ago?  As 
for  me,  I  place  my  confidence  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  He  is  the  President  of  all 
the  people,  and  his  hands  should  not  be 
tied  as  he  undertakes  to  fulfill  his  enor- 
mous responsibilities  in  this  difiBcult  age. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  intended  to 
get  into  this  debate  on  this  amendment. 
But  I  should  like  to  repeat  some  of  the 
things  I  said  yesterday  and  to  try  to 
clarify  one  thing  that  we  hear  so  often 
on  this  floor  and  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  just  repeated; 
namely,  that  under  the  Constitution  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  the 
sole  power — the  sole  power  in  our  foreign 
affairs. 

I  challenge  you  to  find  anything  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  that 


says  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  sole  power  in  foreign  affairs. 

The  only  reference  made  in  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  question  of  foreign  af- 
fairs  is  that  he  may  make  treaties  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
which,  of  course,  is  a  branch  of  the 
Congress. 

Now  let  us  get  away  from  this.  Let 
us  get  down  to  the  facts  on  this  question 
that  we  hear  so  many  times  on  this 
floor — whether  it  is  President  Eisen- 
hower, President  Kennedy,  or  President 
Johnson.  It  is  not  a  fact  and  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  grant  any  such  power 
to  the  President  that  he  shall  have  the 
sole  power. 

But  what  other  power  is  mentioned  in 
the  Constitution? 

The  Constitution  says  that  no  funds 
shall  be  spent  unless  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  If  Mem- 
bers will  read  the  constitutional  debates 
and  the  Federalist  Papers,  to  see  what 
the  Founding  Fathers  had  to  say  with 
regard  to  foreign  affairs,  they  will  find 
reference  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
checks  on  the  President  in  regard  to  for- 
eign affairs  was  placing  this  responsi- 
bility in  the  Congress. 

My  purpose  in  rising,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  not  particularly  to  debate  this  ques- 
tion on  this  amendment,  but  to  try  to 
make  it  crystal  clear  that  the  Constitu- 
tion specifically  gives  us  the  power  of  the 
limitation  on  the  use  of  funds,  how 
funds  shall  be  appropriated  and  how 
they  shall  be  spent.  We  are  acting  con- 
stitutionally on  this  amendment  in  mak- 
ing the  determination  whether  it  shall 
be  done  or  not.  There  is  no  constitu- 
tional language  which  says  that  the  sole 
power  of  foreign  affairs  is  vested  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  say  it 
is  a  joint  responsibility,  and  we  have  as 
much  responsibility  under  the  power 
given  to  us  in  the  Constitution  with  re- 
gard to  expenditure  of  funds,  even 
though  those  funds  are  SF>ent  across  the 
seas. 

I  am  not  speaking  partisanly.  This  is 
bipartisan,  for  the  Congress.  We  have 
as  much  right,  and  even  more,  under  the 
Constitution,  as  does  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  question  of  how 
the  American  taxpayers'  dollars  are  to 
be  spent  in  this  country  or  abroad,  or 
whatever  it  may  be.  We  are  acting  re- 
sponsibly when  we  act  upon  an  amend- 
ment of  this  kind. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  The  gentleman 
would  agree  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  specifically  vests  in  the 
Congress  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations. 

Mr.  BOW.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  great  reluc- 
tance that  I  rise  to  speak,  but  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  support  of  a  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  does  not  necessarily  mean 
support  of  an  unwise  foreign  policy 
Nor  does  it  mean  that  following  the  lead 
of  a  Democratic  administration,  a  Dem- 
ocrat must  follow  It  blindly.    Nor  does 
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it  mean  that  I  do  not  have  a  heavy  heart 
when  the  first  thing  I  do  in  my  new 
assignment  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  is  to  take  a  position 
opposite  that  of  the  distinguished  and 
lovable  chairman  of  that  committee. 
Nor  does  it  mean  the  fact  that  an  amend- 
ment is  sponsored  by  a  member  of  the 
opposite  party  means  it  has  no  merit, 
perse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
we  are  dealing  with  one  nation,  but  we 
cannot  escape  from  the  fact  that  this 
one  nation  has  told  the  United  States  of 
America  through  its  "duly  elected"  head 
of  state  that  this  Nation  should  jump 
in  the  ocean.  They  have  indicated,  in 
words  or  in  substance,  time  and  time 
again,  that  they  could  not  care  less  what 
we  do. 

We  are  presumably  giving  them  food- 
for-peace.  The  argument  can  be  made, 
and  can  be  made  well,  that  we  are  feed- 
ing hungry  children.  Surely  there  is 
no  one  in  this  Chamber  who  does  not 
support  that  position.  But,  when  those 
funds  which  they  themselves  would  be 
using  to  feed  their  own  children  are  used 
to  buy  guns,  equipment,  and  materiel 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  this  results  in  a 
situation  in  which  they  are  taking  the 
funds  we  are  giving  them,  and  then  we 
are  a  part  of  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  other 
democracies  in  the  Middle  East  and  to 
destroy  the  balance  of  power. 

I  do  not  worry  about  what  might  hap- 
pen if  Nasser  should  be  removed  and  an- 
other man  should  take  over  in  6  months 
or  a  year  from  today.  We  can  meet  that 
situation  when  we  come  to  it. 

When  a  country  has  enunciated  time 
and  time  again  that  the  principles  it 
stands  for  are  repugnant  to  the  principles 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  what 
we  stand  for,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  vot- 
ing for  an  amendment  to  cut  off  aid  at 
any  time  or  at  any  place  to  such  a  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  full  accord  with 
the  purpose  of  my  colleague  from  Illinois. 
However,  I  differ  with  his  approach.  If 
this  matter  were  left  to  me,  and  I  acted 
on  what  I  believe,  I  would  certainly  stop 
all  grants  to  Nasser's  Egypt  tomorrow. 
If  I  relied  on  what  I  now  know  and  feel, 
I  would  stop  sales  of  commodities  to 
Nasser  and  Egypt.  However,  if  the  re- 
sponsibility rested  with  me,  I  would  first 
get  the  entire  story  and  then  act.  Per- 
sonally. I  might  say  the  same  thing  with 
regard  to  continuing  our  war  in  Vietnam 
as  I  have  pointed  out  many  times.  I  have 
the  same  feeling  with  respect  to  many 
other  things.  However,  I  do  not  feel  I 
know  all  there  is  to  know  about  them. 

Let  me  point  out  several  things  here 
which  I  do  know.  This  amendment 
would  prohibit  sales  to  Egypt  but  would 
fix  no  limit  on  gifts  or  grants  of  the 
same  commodities  to  Egypt.  This 
amendment  would  prohibit  the  use  of 
the  funds  in  this  bill  to  sell  commodities 
to  Egypt  but  would  leave  intact  the  use 
of  money  which  the  Corporation  now  has 
on  its  books  to  the  credit  of  Public  Law 
480,  which  perhaps  it  has  used  tempo- 
rarily for  other  purposes.  Further,  this 
restriction  on  sales,  while  leaving  the 


right  for  grants  and  gifts  to  Egypt  of  the 
same  commodities,  would  be  limited  in 
time. 

I  truly  believe  this  ameruiment  will 
not  do  the  job  but  will  needlessly  restrict 
the  activities  of  a  Government  corpora- 
tion on  which  we  must  depend  for 
financing  price  supports  and  which  has 
authority  of  a  corporation  to  carry  on 
the  many  operations  which  we  have  as- 
signed to  it. 

While  I  am  in  accord  with  the  desire 
and  the  attitude  of  my  colleague,  and 
my  feelings  are  In  accord  with  his,  still 
the  procedure  here  of  starting  to  write 
restrictions  on  certain  fimds  of  a  cor- 
poration which  is  so  vital  to  so  many 
activities  is  proceeding  in  the  wrong  way 
and.  In  my  opinion,  would  not  get  the  job 
done.  To  act  here  without  hearings  on 
press  reports  is  not  the  way  we  have  han- 
dled the  other  items  and  problems. 

I  wish  this  matter  had  been  brought 
up  in  our  committee  hearings  so  that  we 
could  have  fully  developed  the  facts  and 
given  real  attention  as  to  how  to  handle 
the  problem  effectively,  either  by  action 
if  it  could  be  reached  in  this  bill  or  by 
recommendation  to  the  appropriate 
committee  or  agency. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
hoped  that  the  policy  issue  proposed  by 
the  pending  amendment  would  not  be 
raised  on  this  bill  today.  Most  Members 
of  the  House  hold  no  brief  for  Abdel 
Gamal  Nasser.  Certainly  I  do  not.  He 
has  conducted  himself  in  such  a  way  as 
to  rightfully  incur  the  displeasure  and 
contempt  of  the  American  people.  The 
problem  of  what  must  be  our  policy  in 
north  Africa  is  of  importance  but  this 
is  not  the  proper  time  and  place  to  make 
that  decision.  We  do  not  have  all  the 
facts  before  us  and  the  appropriate  wit- 
nesses have  not  been  heard. 

I  am  not  exactly  sure  as  to  how  the 
members  of  this  Committee  will  vote  on 
the  issue  before  us  now.  I  am  sure  as  to 
how  I  feel  we  should  vote  on  this  issue. 

The  continent  of  Africa  is  a  major 
field  of  battle  in  the  cold  war.  I  do  not 
want  to  abdicate  the  continent  of  Africa 
to  the  Soviet  Union  or  to  Red  China. 
The  adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
in  my  judgment  be  a  move  in  that 
direction. 

I  know  that  there  is  conflict  between 
the  Arab  countries  and  the  country  of 
Israel  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  would  be 
hurtful  to  Israel  in  the  long  nm,  Indeed 
to  all  concerned. 

My  colleagues,  just  because  Nasser  said 
to  the  United  States  that  we  should  go 
jvunp  in  the  ocean  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  go  jump  in  the  ocean. 

A  paramoimt  reason  why  there  are  so 
many  men  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  and 
so  few  on  the  other  today  is  that  this 
administration  has  provided  broad- 
gaged  leadership  and  the  leadership  of 
the  minority  has  too  often  seemed  to 
seek  short  time  gains  which  would  result 
in  longtime  losses.  That  is  the  issue 
here  today,  to  grasp  this  thing  which 
seems  to  be  popular  and  to  welsh  on  an 
agreement  which  we  made  in  1962.   This 


is  an  agreement  to  provide  certain  com- 
modities, for  which  we  have  no  apparent 
need  and  which  are  costing  us  money  to 
store,  to  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

I  am  not  advocating  the  sale  or  gift  of 
agricultural  commodities  to  Egypt.  My 
position  is  that  we  should  not  restrict  the 
President  in  his  handling  of  this  delicate 
international  matter.  Moreover,  I  doubt 
that  there  could  be  any  long-range  gain 
to  this  country  in  welshing  on  a  solemn 
international  agreement. 

The  United  States  has  deep  rooted  and 
well  founded  interests  in  the  Middle  East. 
That  area  is  one  of  the  major  oil  produc-^ 
ing  areas  of  the  world.  The  Suez  Canal 
Is  a  vital  link  In  the  world  trade  routes 
upon  which  so  much  of  our  agriculture 
and  industry  depend. 

The  rulers  in  Moscow  and  Peiping 
would  welcome  fiuther  difficulties  be- 
tween this  country  and  Egypt.  They  are 
deeply  involved  in  exploiting  the  turmoil 
and  confusion  In  Africa.  Let  us  beware 
of  taking  any  action  that  might  help 
them  achieve  their  ends. 

We  are  about  through  with  the  Public 
Law  480  program  in  Egypt  under  the 
present  agreement.  It  is  about  90  per- 
cent or  more  over.  It  expires  on  June  30. 
To  emphasize  the  inadequacy  of  the 
pending  amendment,  I  point  out  that  al- 
though it  prohibits  sales  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  under  title  I  of  PubUc  Law 
480,  it  would  not  prohibit  gifts  or  grants 
under  titles  n  and  in  of  that  act.  I  am 
certainly  not  in  favor  of  telling  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  can  give  commodities  to 
Nasser,  but  he  cannot  sell  any. 

Yes,  we  talked  about  the  sale  of  wheat 
to  Russia  last  year.  Most  of  us  voted  to 
let  that  decision  be  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent. We  voted  not  to  restrict  him.  He 
sold  some  wheat  for  cash.  And  what  did 
the  farm  States  do?  They  contributed 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation  to  the 
overwhelming  avalanche  of  votes  in  be- 
half of  this  administration.  Broad- 
gaged  leadership  seems  to  be  what  the 
people  want. 

In  just  a  few  weeks,  we  will  have  be- 
fore us  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill  from  the  committee  headed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Morgan].  That  is  the  time  and  place 
to  fight  the  issue  on  what  should  be 
done  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
President  has  been  so  anxious  to  inform 
aU  Members  of  this  body  of  the  problems 
that  confront  the  Nation— not  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  but  the  Nation— that  on 
the  day  after  the  inaugural  ceremonies 
which  were  tiring,  to  say  the  least,  on 
the  President,  he  called  at  the  White 
House  a  meeting  of  the  leadership  of 
both  political  parties  where,  with  the 
help  of  Mr.  McNamara  and  Mr.  Rusk, 
he  sought  to  brief  all  these  gentlemen 
on  these  problems.  I  think  the  President 
is  entitled  to  some  confidence,  certainly 
at  the  begirming  of  this  administration. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Unwise  action  on  our 
part  at  this  time  would  tend  to  force 
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the  United  Arab  Republic  closer  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China.  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  we  should  not  appear  to 
be  abandoning  a  continent,  as  we  tend 
to  do  in  this  amendment. 

So  I  for  one  would  prefer  to  let  the 
House  decide  this  issue  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  foreign  aid  bill.  I  am  not 
going  to  vote,  and  I  know  there  are  many 
Members  who  are  not  going  to  vote  for 
something  which  may  seem  attractive 
on  the  surface  but  which  is  not  in  the 
best  long-range  interests  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  got  to  stand  hitched. 
This  is  the  time  to  stand  up  and  vote  for 
the  long-range  best  interests  of  our  coun- 
try and  that  means,  in  my  judgment, 
voting  against  the  ill-conceived  amend- 
ment that  has  been  proposed  to  this 
bill. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  repeatedly  stood 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  and  have  cited 
indictment  after  indictment  of  viola- 
tions of  international  law,  morality,  and 
human  decency  on  the  part  of  the 
Castro  of  the  Nile,  Colonel  Nasser. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  just  his  atti- 
tude toward  Israel,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  as  the  basic  reason 
for  this  amendment  here  on  this  floor  to- 
day. This  is  reprehensible  enough.  But 
of  utmost  significance  is  his  flagrant  and 
repugnant  abuse  of  power  which  serious- 
ly threatens  the  peace  of  the  world.  We 
cannot  appease  this  tyrant  any  longer. 
He  taunts,  insults,  and  defies  the  United 
States;  he  consistently  supports  Soviet 
policies;  he  acclaims  the  leadership  of 
Red  China;  he  avows  the  annihilation  of 
Israel ;  he  subverts  his  fellow  Arab  States ; 
he  instigated  barbarous  warfare  in  the 
Yemen;  he  boasts  about  his  arming  of 
the  Congo  rebels — made  possible,  indi- 
rectly but  ironically,  by  U.S.  economic 
support.  I  could  go  on  and  on.  But  it 
should  not  be  necessary  to  say  anything 
more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  man  has  made  a 
mockery  of  our  aid  program.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  stood  up  for  principle,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  said  once  and  for  all 
that  we  will  not  stand  for  his  double- 
crossing,  for  his  mischief,  for  his  gang- 
sterlike tactics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Nasser  has  had  more 
than  his  chance  to  prove  honorable  in- 
tentions and  he  has  failed  miserably  and 
decisively  at  every  turn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  that  we  will  have 
the  guts  here  today  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  make  a  comment 
concerning  a  statement  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  BoGGs].  It  is  true  that  the  Presi- 
dent at  a  meeting  with  myself  and  others 
on  our  side,  the  day  after  the  inaugura- 
tion, outlined  some  of  the  problems  that 
he  had  in  the  area  of  foreign  policy,  in- 


cluding the  pros  and  cons  of  our  rela- 
tions with  Mr.  Nasser.  I  concede  that  it 
is  a  very  difficult  position  to  be  in,  to 
know  which  course  of  action  is  the  better 
one  from  the  standpoint  of  our  country's 
national  interest.  But  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent would  also  agree  that  there  is  good, 
sound  argument  for  taking  a  position 
such  as  the  one  that  is  being  taken  here 
today,  although  upon  weighing  it  on  the 
scales,  in  his  judgment  he  might  feel  dif- 
ferently. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  although  we  on  our 
side  said  to  him  that  we  would  cooperate 
to  the  degree  that  we  could,  it  was  our 
feeling  then,  and  I  think  now,  that  we 
ought  to  reserve  for  ourselves  some  inde- 
pendence of  judgment  when  an  issue  such 
as  this  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  in  summary  of  my  argument  in 
support  of  my  amendment,  reading  word 
for  word  from  President  Johnson's  state 
of  the  Union  message : 

We  are  prepared  to  live  as  good  neighbors 
with  all,  but  we  cannot  be  Indifferent  to  acts 
designed  to  injure  oxir  interests,  or  our  citi- 
zens, or  our  establishments  abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  remind  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  of  those  instances  that 
I  cited  in  my  remarks. 

The  President  further  stated: 

The  community  of  nations  requires  mutual 
respect.    We  shall  extend  it — 

Then,  remember,  how  we  all  applauded 
him  when  he  said — 
and  we  shall  expect  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  is  the  time  for 
reckoning.  You  can  do  the  right  thing 
by  supporting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  most  reluctantly 
to  speak  in  favor  of  this  amendment,  for 
in  the  6  years  that  I  have  been  in  the 
Congress,  I  have  always  supported  the 
President  at  all  times  on  all  foreign  pol- 
icy issues  that  have  come  up  before  the 
House. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  so 
strongly  about  this  amendment  that  I 
must  support  it  and  explain  my  reasons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  stated  here 
this  afternoon  that  this  will  be  coming  up 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  Public  Law  480.  It 
will  not  come  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  but  rather  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee. 

I  feel  that  Nasser  has  been  thumbing 
his  nose  at  the  United  States  long 
enough.  For  instance,  the  association 
between  Russia  and  Nasser  that  is  as 
spine-chilling  as  it  was  to  the  English 
and  French  over  the  buildup  of  Mussolini 
and  Hitler  over  a  short  generation  ago,  a 
time  we  would  like  to  forget  but  its 
festering  forces  will  not  allow. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  so  disturbed 
over  this  alliance  of  Russia  and  Egypt 
that  I  question  seriously  whether  this 
country  should  continue  to  lend  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Egypt  and  other  aggressive 
countries  that  are  playing  one  country 
off  against  another.    And  if  there  is  ever 


a  tipoff  as  to  the  real  sentiment  of 
Egypt  as  regards  the  United  States,  we 
had  it  in  the  burning  of  the  Kennedy 
Library  in  Cairo  recently,  while  the  police 
obviously  looked  on  with  amusement.  I 
say  that  it  is  high  time  we  called  their 
bluff.  Egypt  depends  on  us  for  upwards 
of  40  percent  of  their  food.  I  say  we  are 
now  in  a  position  to  tell  these  aggres- 
sors that  if  they  want  food,  let  them  stop 
threatening  the  peace  of  the  world,  or  let 
them  go  to  Russia  which  is  presently  hav- 
ing a  hard  enough  time  feeding  their  own 
people,  the  Chinese  and  the  Cubans,  to 
mention  just  a  few  hungry  Iron  Curtain 
countries. 

But  by  the  same  token,  there  are  other 
people  and  other  countries  who  are  not 
so  bent  on  destroying  their  neighbors,  not 
so  flaunting  and  biting  the  hand  that 
feeds  them  who  could  use  our  aid  and 
help  us  promote  love  and  peace  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  long  as  we  provide 
40  percent  of  the  food  consumed  in  Egypt 
under  Public  Law  480,  we  will  allow  this 
country  to  take  the  money  which  it  would 
use  for  this  food  to  buy  armaments  and 
allow  the  United  Arab  Republic  to  enter 
the  atomic  and  rocket  fields.  Mr.  Chaii*- 
man,  I  will  insert  in  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle by  Omer  Anderson  entitled,  "Nasser's 
Rocket  Program  Well  Advanced,  Presents 
Real  Threat  to  Israel  by  1967." 

My  good  chairman,  for  whom  I  have 
the  highest  regard  and  respect,  says  that 
Africa  is  the  heart  of  the  cold  war  be- 
tween the  East  and  West  and  that  we 
cannot  throw  northern  Africa  to  the 
Communist  side.  This  is  true.  But  by 
the  same  token,  the  United  States  is  ex- 
pending considerable  effort  and  money 
in  the  Congo  in  an  attempt  to  settle  the 
problem  and  the  unrest  that  exists  there. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  that 
Colonel  Nasser  continues  to  meddle  in 
the  Congo  against  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  my  strong  belief  that  the  only  way 
that  we  can  control  this  man  is  to  tie  his 
hands  by  stopping  our  aid  through  Pub- 
lic Law  480.  Certainly,  someone  will 
argue  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  step  in 
and  pick  up  where  the  United  States  left 
off.  We  all  know  the  economic  difficul- 
ties that  the  Soviet  Union  is  having  at 
the  present  time.  In  fact,  she  is  buying 
wheat  from  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  France  and  she  cannot  assume  this 
added  burden  of  supplying  40  percent  of 
the  food  for  Egypt. 

If  we  maintain  this  firm  policy,  it  will 
be  only  a  matter  of  time  before  Nasser 
can  be  contained,  which  is  our  only  hope 
for  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  hope  the  amendment  is  adopted. 
Nasser's   Rocket   Program   Well   Advanced; 

Presents  Real  Threat  to  Israel  by  1967 

(The  following  interview  is  based  on  Inter- 
views with  German  scientists,  just  back 
from  Egypt  (they  asked  that  their  names  be 
withheld),  and  with  West  German  defense 
ministry  officials  who  debriefed  them  after 
their  return.) 

(By  Omer  Anderson) 

Bonn. — President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser 
said  in  a  speech  on  Christmas  Eve  that  the 
United  Arab  Republic  must  enter  the  atomic 
and  rocket  fields  to  deal  with  Imperialism 
and  Zionism. 
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•Tn  deal  with  imperialism  and  Zionism," 
Nasser  said  at  Ismailia.  "Egyptians  must  rely 
on  themselves  and  develop  their  industrial, 
rocket,  and  atomic  fields."  ,  ,  ^    „ 

Nasser  spoke  a  few  days  after  a  high  officer 
on  his  general  staff  had  told  a  correspondent 
of  Die  Welt,  the  West  German  newspaper 
niiblished  in  Hamburg: 

■■The  mUltary  situation  of  Israel  wiU  weak- 
en from  year  to  year.  But  the  real  danger 
of  war  in  the  Middle  East  will  not  exist 
for  another  3  years— when  Egypt  has  com- 
nleted  Its  rocket  armament." 

Addressing  the  26th  Zionist  World  CJon- 
gress  in  Jerusalem.  Israel  Premier  Levi  Esh- 
kol  said  Nasser  intended  picking  the  time  to 
start  a  war  with  Israel  and  would  try  to 
avoid  an  uncontrolled  conflict  until  he  was 

"^^Geraan  rocket  scientists  hired  by  Nasser 
sav  that  his  growing  bellicosity  and  candor 
reflect  the  fact  that  Egypt's  missile  program 
Is  considerably  further  advanced  than  Is  gen- 
erally realized  in  the  West. 

hit  ISRAEL  BY  1967 

Some  of  these  scientists  who  have  returned 
to  West  Germany  say  that  Nasser  will  have 
the  missiles  to  devastate  wide  areas  of  Israel 
by  late  1967  and  that  he  will  have  rockets 
with  a  1-ton  payload  by  the  end  of  1965. 

West  German  defense  ministry  experts 
who  have  questioned  the  returning  rocket 
scientists  regard  their  assessment  of  Nasser's 
rocket  potential  as  entirely  realistic  and  pos- 
sibly too  conservative. 

The  scientists  say  Nasser  has  accelerated 
greatly  his  rocket  program  since  the  first  test 
firing  of  fovir  missiles  on  July  22,  1962,  from 
a  launching  site  in  the  western  desert  50 
miles  from  Cairo. 

Two  types  of  rockets  were  fired:  The  40- 
foot  Al'Kahir  (Conqueror),  with  a  range 
given  as  360  miles;  and  the  Al  Zaflr  (Victor) , 
with  a  range  of  250  miles.  Range  of  360 
miles  easily  would  carry  the  Al  Kahir  from 
within  Egypt's  borders  to  towns  in  Israel. 

Nasser  observed  the  firings  marking  the 
start  of  celebrations  of  his  regime's  10th.  an- 
niversary. He  said  the  mUitary  significance 
of  the  rockets  was  in  their  range.  He 
claimed  the  missiles  were  in  large-scale  pro- 
duction and  that  Egypt  also  could  build  two- 
stage  rockets. 

UNDERSTATES  POTENTIAL 

The  returned  rocketeers  dispute  Nasser's 
claim  to  have  had  rockets  In  large-scale  pro- 
duction in  1962.  But  they  say  he  has  under- 
stated, if  anything,  Egypt's  potential  for 
missile  mischief  making. 

The  rockets  launched  in  1962  were  basic 
copies  of  the  German  V-2  of  World  War  II. 
Their  guidance  system  was  too  erratic  to  give 
them  military  value  for  use  against  Israel. 
But  that  was  2V2  years  ago. 

About  500  Europeans  were  working  in  the 
United  Arab  Republic  in  1963  at  the  peak  of 
Nasser's  recruiting  campaign  which  began  in 
1958  with  an  advertisement  in  a  German 
newspaper:  "Aviation  works  in  north  Africa 
offers  employment  to  specialists  of  all  types." 

In  fact,  the  presence  of  German  military 
experts  and  technicians  traces  back  to  1951. 
The  Cairo  government  turned  to  German 
military  experts  and  four  naval  experts.  Dr. 
Wllhelm  Voss,  Nazi  occupation  manager  of 
the  Czechoslovakia  Skoda  Works  and  mili- 
tary production  expert  was  hired  to  build  an 
Egyptian  armanents  industry.  In  1953,  Ru- 
dolph Engel,  a  German  engineer,  was  hired 
to  build  an  Arab  rocket,  but  this  project 
was  dissolved  in  1957. 

JET    AIRCRAFT    FIELD 

All  but  about  50  of  the  500  Europeans  (of 
whom  450  were  German)  worked  on  the 
develop-ment  of  jet  aircraft  for  Nasser  In  fac- 
tories No.  35  and  No.  136  in  Heluan,  15  miles 
south  of  Cairo.  The  50  scientists  and  engi- 
neers are  employed  on  Nasser's  rocket  pro- 
gram, and  these  were  led  by  Hans  Goercke, 


Hans  Klelnwachter,  and  Wolfgang  PUz, 
chief  of  Nasser's  rocket  project.  This  top 
trio  worked  at  Peenemuende  helping  develop 
the  V-2's  that  bombed  London  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  and  after  the  war  In  the 
Normandy  town  of  Vernon  helping  the 
French  build  the  Veronlque  rocket.  Dr. 
Eugen  Saenger,  who  died  last  year,  was  hired 
as  a  consultant  while  he  continued  to  head 
the  Bonn  government-supported  institute 
for  propulsion  and  space  research  at  Stutt- 
gart. 

Dr  Saenger,  It  was  revealed  when  he  was 
forced  to  resign  his  position  at  Stuttgart, 
had  received  about  $35,000  In  little  more 
than  a  year  from  Nasser.  Goercke  Kleln- 
wachter and  Pllz  were  paid  even  more  gener- 
ously. ^^        . 

Top  engineers  receive  $2,500  a  month  and 
technicians  $1,000  and  up.  In  contrast  to 
the  austerity  imposed  on  Egyptians  by 
Nasser,  the  Germans  were  provided  with 
lavish  living — alr-condltloned  penthouses, 
Nile-side  villas  with  swimming  pools,  privi- 
leged status  In  the  Heliopolis  Sporting  Club. 
At  carnival  time  they  took  over  the  Nile 
Hilton  for  Mardi  Gras  parties. 

FANTASTIC    LIFE 

One  of  the  returnees  related,  "It  was  a 
fantastic  life.  We  had  everything  we 
wanted,  but  we  were  kept  under  constant 
guard  to  protect  us  from  Israel  terrorists 
and— I  suspect — from  a  lot  of  Nasser's  own 
people  who  must  have  been  furious  over  the 
way  we  were  coddled." 

Pilz,  Goercke,  and  Klelnwachter  were  pro- 
tected by  an  Egyptian  bodyguard  in  charge 
of  a  former  Nazi  SS  officer.  All  of  the  Ger- 
mans worked  behind  barbed  wire,  and  their 
afterhours  life  of  luxury  was  tinged  with 
fear.  '  ^ 

Pllz's  secretary  was  blinded  in  one  eye  and 
her  hearing  damaged  by  the  explosion  of  a 
package  sent  to  Pilz  from  West  Germany; 
Klelnwachter  was  ambushed  on  his  way 
home  from  his  laboratory  in  the  town  of 
Loerrach,  on  the  German-Swiss  border;  and 
Goercke's  daughter,  Heidi,  25,  was  threat- 
ened in  Basel,  Switzerland,  by  two  men  later 
arrested  by  Swiss  authorities  as  Israel 
agents. 

In  recent  months,  Israel  has  been  exerting 
intense  pressure  on  West  Germany  to  force 
the  repatriation,  of  the  Germans  in  Cairo. 
Chancellor  Ludwig  Erhard  has  demurred  at 
asking  for  legislation  to  force  their  repatri- 
ation, but  Erhard  has  encouraged  their 
return  by  Indirect  measures,  such  as  encour- 
aging their  employment  by  private  German 
companies  with  Government  aerospace  con- 
tracts. 

Goercke  has  returned  and  Pilz  and  Kleln- 
wachter say  they  are  ready  to  return  if 
Erhard  will  guarantee  their  protection  (pre- 
sumably in  this  instance  from  Arab  terror- 
ists) and  wUl  indemnify  Pllz'  German 
secretary  for  the  loss  of  her  eye  and  impaired 
hearing  from  the  package  blast.  But  the 
Bonn  government  refuses  to  assume  any  spe- 
cial responsibility  for  their  safety. 

GERMANS    RETURNED 

Meanwhile  about  150  Germans  have  re- 
turned. Including  at  least  half  a  dozen  key 
associates  of  Pilz,  Goercke,  and  Klelnwachter 
on  the  rocket  program.  Nearly  all  of  the 
Germans  were  recruited  by  two  Zurich  con- 
cerns (which  placed  the  "North  Africa"  ad- 
vertisement in  1958)— Mecco  (mechanical 
corporation)  and  MTB  (motors,  turbines, 
and  pumps).  These  concerns  are  owned  by 
an  Egyptian-born  Swiss  industrialist  named 
Hassen  Sayed  Kamel.  They  are  handling 
the  procurement  of  components  and  other 
equipment  for  the  missile  program,  and  pre- 
sumably the  proximity  of  these  concerns  are 
not  unconnected  with  the  fears  of  Pilz  and 
the  rest  for  their  safety  If  they  break  their 
contracts  with  Nasser. 

Some  of  the  repatriated  Germans  believe 
that  Israel,  short-term,  may  have  more  to 


fear  from  the  jet  aircraft  the  Germans  are 
building  for  Nasser  than  the  still-to-be- 
proved  missiles,  particularly  since  planes  can 
be  used  against  the  Jewish  state  with  fewer 
international  complications  than  rockets. 

Chief  of  the  aeronautical  section  of  Nas- 
ser's aerospace  venture  Is  Dr.  Ferdinand 
Brandner,  an  Austrian-born  Jet  aircraft  pio- 
neer. He  developed  engines  for  the  Junkers 
bombers,  and  headed  a  team  of  800  German 
engineers  and  technicians  which  developed 
the  first  postwar  Jet  engines  for  the  Soviets. 
The  Germans  were  released  from  Russia  in 
1958.  and  a  number  of  them,  including 
Brandner,  signed  on  with  Nasser. 

Mecco  is  the  aircraft  contractor,  and  MTB 
Is  providing  the  powerplants.  Two  planes 
are  being  built  at  Heluan,  the  HA200,  a  jet 
trainer,  and  the  HA300,  a  supersonic  jet 
fighter  similar  to  the  Mirage  which  France 
has  sold  to  Israel. 

MKSSEESCHMITT    SUBSIDIARY 

The  aircraft  were  designed  by  the  Spanish 
subsidiary  of  WlUy  Messerschmitt,  Hitler's 
aeronautical  genius  whp  developed  the 
world's  first  Jet  fighter.  Messerschmitt,  now 
a  major  West  German  plane  builder,  estab- 
lished himself  in  Spain  after  the  war  when 
Germany  was  under  Allied  occupation  and 
forbidden  to  have  an  aircraft  industry. 

While  Nasser,  technically,  is  being  assisted 
by  Messerschmitt's  Spanish  subsidiary. 
Messerschmitt  himself  is  reported  to  be  di- 
rectly involved,  regarding  Nasser's  program 
as  a  useful  laboratory  for  creative  endeavor 
outside  the  scope  of  his  work  for  the  West 
German  defense  ministry. 

Messerschmitt  has  a  design  for  a  four- 
englned  Jet  airliner  which  has  been  rejected 
for  financing  in  West  Germany.  Nasser  la 
understood  to  be  interested  in  converting 
the  airliner  design  Into  a  light  bomber.  The 
HA300  ("HA"  originally  signified  Messer- 
schmitt's Spanish  firm,  Hlspano  Aviation, 
and  now  Nasser's  Heluan  Aircraft)  is  being 
upgraded  into  a  tactical  fighter  bomber  and 
the  HA200  into  an  Interceptor. 

One  of  the  Bonn  government  officials  who 
has  been  debriefing  the  Cairo  returnees 
summed  up,  "What  Nasser  will  do  is  still 
problematical.  He  could  be  Just  running  a 
gigantic  bluff.  It  could  be  that  he  is  too 
strapped  for  money  to  carry  this  thing  much 
further  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  poten- 
tialities for  trouble  that  he  h&s  created  at 
Heluan  are  great  and  sinister." 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words.  ,    ^^      ,     . 

Mr  Chairman,  we  had  an  election  last 
November,  and  the  American  people 
clearly  manifested  their  confidence  in 
the  leadership  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  by 
giving  him  the  largest  majority  ever 
given  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

We  now  have  the  first  biU  before  the 
Congress,  and  we  find  an  amendment 
coming  from  our  Republican  friends 
that  will  tie  the  hands  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty  under  the  Constitution  in 
connection  with  foreign  affairs. 

The  people  of  America  had  confidence 
in  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  last  November, 
they  have  confidence  in  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son today.  I  think  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  adopt  an  amendment  that  will 
limit  and  tie  the  hands  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs.  For  8  years  under 
President  Eisenhower,  we  Democrats 
supported  him  in  the  field  of  forei^ 
affairs.  We  never  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  tie  his  hands.  We  never  offered 
an  amendment,  no  matter  what  our  per- 
sonal views  might  be,  that  would  limit 
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his  powers  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  the 
one  person  under  the  Constitution  who 
is  charged  with  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  ties 
the  hands  of  the  President.  As  I  say, 
we  did  not  do  it  when  President  Eisen- 
hower was  in  the  White  House  for  8 
years.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  administering  foreign  affairs 
in  the  national  interest  of  our  country. 
We  can  have  confidence  in  President 
Johnson  just  as  the  people  had  confi- 
dence in  him  in  November  of  last  year. 
I  have  always  voted  against  any 
amendment  that  would  limit  the  powers 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs.  We  took  that  position  when  a 
Republican  was  in  the  White  House,  and 
we  should  take  the  same  fundamental 
position  today. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  amendment  in 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs  that  would 
tie  the  hands  or  limit  the  powers  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
urge  the  Committee  to  reject  the  amend- 
ment because  it  is  of  vital  importance, 
first  in  the  national  interest  of  our  coun- 
try and.  second.  I  have  confidence  in  the 
leadership  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
been  intrigued  by  the  statements  made 
this  afternoon  by  administration  spokes- 
men that  there  was  "miscalculation"  and 
"error"  last  year  in  financing  operations 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

It  was  repeatedly  pointed  out  last  year 
that  the  funds  then  made  available  would 
be  insufficient  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
It  is  not  "miscalculation"  and  "error" 
that  now  makes  necessary  this  legisla- 
tion. It  was  phony  budget  cutting  for 
which  the  Johnson  administration  must 
take  the  responsibility. 

And  let  me  make  it  plain  that  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  to  halt  any  additional  agricul- 
tural products  from  being  made  available 
to  Dictator  Nasser  of  Egypt.  When 
Nasser  recently  told  the  U.S.  Gov- 
errunent,  in  effect,  to  go  to  hell,  President 
Johnson  should  have  taken  immediate 
action  to  cut  off  assistance  of  every 
description. 

It  is  senseless  to  supply  Nasser  with 
any  kind  of  aid  while  he  buys  arms  from 
the  Communists  and  supplies  them  to 
the  rebels  in  the  Congo,  thus  helping  to 
make  possible  the  butchery  of  thousands 
of  whites  and  blacks. 

Nasser  should  be  put  on  notice  now, 
not  6  months  or  a  year  hence  that  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  will  no  longer 
tolerate  such  misuse  of  their  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Michel)  there 
were — ayes  122,  noes  128. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  joint  resolution  back  to  the 
House,  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  joint  resolution  do  pass. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Harris,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  234)  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  for  certain 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed 
him  to  report  the  joint  resolution  back 
to  the  House,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  joint  resolution  do  pass. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  joint  resolution 
to  final  passage. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its 
present  form  I  am. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Michel  moves  to  recommit  House  Joint 
Resolution  234  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations with  instructions  to  report  tlie 
same  back  to  the  House  forthwith  with  the 
following  amendment:  On  page  2,  line  13. 
strike  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence 
and  insert  the  following:  ":  Provided,  That 
no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  used 
during  the  fiscal  year  1965  to  finance  the 
export  of  any  agricultural  commodity  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  under  the  provisions 
of  title  I  of  such  Act." 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  204.  nays  177,  not  voting  53, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  7] 

YEAS— 204 


Abernethy    * 

Bell 

CahtU 

Adair 

Bennett 

Callaway 

Addabbo 

Berry 

Carey 

Anderson,  lU. 

Betts 

Carter 

Andrews. 

Bingham 

Casey 

George  W. 

Bolton 

Cederberg 

Andrews, 

Bow 

Celler 

Glenn 

Bray 

Chamberlain 

Andrews. 

Brock 

Clancy 

N.  Dak. 

Broomfield 

Clausen, 

Arends 

Brown,  Ohio 

DonH. 

Ashbrook 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Clawson,  Del 

Ashmore 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Cleveland 

Ayres 

Buchanan 

Collier 

Baldwin 

Burke 

Conable 

Baring 

Burleson 

Conte 

Battln 

Burton.  Utah 

Corbett 

Belcher 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis 

Dague 

Davis,  Wis. 

Delaney 

Derwlnski 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Dulski 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala 

Ellsworth 

BSrlenborn 

Parbsteln 

Findley 

Flno 

Plsher 

Fogarty 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Priedel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Goodell 

Grabowskl 

Green,  Greg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffin 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hac;an,  Ga. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halpern 

Hansen, Idaho 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Helstoski 

Herlong 

Horton 

Howard 

Hutchinson 


Adams 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Beckworth 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonner 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
Callan 
Chelf 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Corman 
Craley 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Dent 
Denton 
Dlggs 
Dow 

Duncan,  Greg. 
Dyal 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farnsley 
Farnum 
Felghan 
Flood 
Foley 


Ichord 

Held.  111. 

Jarman 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Relfel 

Jonas 

Relnecke 

Keith 

Reuse 

Kelly 

Roblson 

Keogh 

Rogers,  Colo. 

King,  N.y. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Krebs 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Kunkel 

Rosenthal 

Laird 

Roudebush 

Langen 

Ryan 

Latta 

SatterHeld 

.  Lennon 

St  Germain 

Lindsay 

St.  Ouge 

Long,  La. 

Saylor 

Long.  Md. 

Scheuer 

McCarthy 

Schneebeli 

McClory 

Schwelker 

McDade 

Secrest 

McEwen 

Sh  river 

McMillan 

Slkes 

Macdonald 

Skubltz 

-.  MacGregor 

Smith,  Calif. 

Mallllard 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Marsh 

Smith,  Va. 

Martin.  Ala. 

Springer 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Stafford 

Mathias 

Staggers 

May 

Stalbaum 

Michel 

Stanton 

Mlnish 

Stratton 

Minshall 

Talcott 

Mize 

Teague,  Calif. 

Morse 

Tenzer 

Morton 

Tuck 

Mosher 

Utt 

Multer 

Walker.  Miss. 

Nel.sen 

Watklns 

GHara.  111. 

Watson 

O'Konskl 

Weltner 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Whalley 

Passman 

Whitencr 

Pelly 

Widnall 

Phllbin 

Wilson,  Bob 

Pike 

Wolff 

Plrnle 

Wyatt 

Poff 

Wydler 

Pool 

Yates 

Puclnski 

Younger 

Quie 

Quillen 

NAYS— 177 

Ford. 

Madden 

WlUlam  D. 

Mahon 

Fraser 

Matsunaga 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Matthews 

Gathlngs 

Meeds 

Giaimo 

Miller 

Gllllgan 

Mills 

Gonzalez 

Mink 

Gray 

Moeller 

Greigg 

Monagan 

Grider 

Moorhead 

Griffiths 

Morgan 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Morris 

Hamilton 

Morrison 

Hanley 

Murphy,  111. 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Murray 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Natcher 

Hardy 

N3dzl 

Harris 

Nix 

Hathaway 

O'Brien 

Hechler 

OHara,  Mich. 

Henderson 

Oisen,  Mont. 

Hicks 

Olson.  Minn. 

Holifleld 

Ottinger 

Hull 

Patten 

Hungate 

Pepper 

Huot 

Perkins 

Irwin 

Pickle 

Jacobs 

Poage 

Jennings 

Price 

Joelson 

PurceU 

Johnson,  Calif 

Race 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Randall 

Jones,  Ala. 

Redlin 

Jones.  Mo. 

Resnick 

Karsten 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Karth 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Kiistenmeier 

Roberts 

Kee 

Rodino 

King,  Utah 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Kirwan 

Ronan 

Kluczynski 

Roncallo 

Kornegay 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Landnim 

Roush 

Love 

Roybal 

McDowell 

Schisler 

McFall 

Schmidhauser 

McGrath 

Scott 

McVlcker 

Selden 

Machen 

Sickles 

Mackay 

Sisk 
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Slack 

smith,  Iowa 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 


Abbltt 

Bates 

Cameron 

Colmer 

Daniels 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Downing 

Edmondson 

Kascell 

Flynt 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Halleck 

Banna 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hawkins 


Thompson,  La. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunhey 

Tuten 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vigorito 

Vivian 


Watts 

White,  Idaho 
White,  Tex. 
Whitten 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Young 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 53 


Hays 

Hubert 

Holland 

Hosmer 

King,  Calif. 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

McCuUoch 

Mackle 

Martin,  Mass. 

Moore 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Patman 

Powell 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers,  S.C. 


Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Rumsfeld 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sullivan 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Toll 

Tupper 

Udall 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Williams 

Willis 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table, 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  made  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  to  insert  certain  tables  and 
figures. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


to 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 

The  Clerk   announced  the   following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Toll  for,  with  Mr.  King  of  California 
against. 

Mr.  Donohue  for,  with  Mr.  Holland  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Daniels  against. 

Mr.  Halleck  for,  with  Mr.  Gallagher  against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  for.  with  Mr.  Willis 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  McCuUoch. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  SQuth  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Moore. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr  Shipley  with^  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Williams. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Senner. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr  Thompson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Abbltt. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Messrs.  KEOGH  and  GREEN  of  Penn- 
sylvania changed  their  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  instructions  of  the  House,  I  report 
-back  to  the  House,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 234,  with  an  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  line  13,  strike  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  and  Insert  the  following: 
":  Provided,  That  no  part  of  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  used  during  the  fiscal  year  1965 
to  finance  the  export  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  un- 
der the  provisions  of  Title  I  of  such  Act." 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  PERMISSION  TO  REVISE 
AND  EXTEND  REMARKS  MADE  IN 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 
TODAY 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
speaking  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend  their 
FGiTiRrks 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


A    PRESIDENTIAL    SUCCESSION 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  say,  again,  that  Congress  must  face  up 
to  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  the 
effective  determination  of  Presidential 
and  Vice-Presidential  inability  and  suc- 
cession. For  this  reason  I  have  again 
filed  a  bill— House  Joint  Resolution  158— 
a  copy  of  which  I  attach  herewith,  and 
which  I  believe  will  eliminate  in  the 
future  uncertainties  that  have  been  with 
us  on  too  many  occasions. 

Weaknesses  in  the  present  provisions 
for  Executive  succession  were  once  more 
brought  into  sharp  focus  following  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy.  The 
absence  of  provision  for  filling  the 
vacated  office  of  Vice  President  caused  a 
period  of  international  uncertainty  which 
remained  with  us  from  November  22, 
1963.  to  January  20,  1965.  While  these 
questions  are  not  new  to  us — witness  the 
Wilson  inability — our  most  recent  expe- 
rience highlights  the  need  for  positive 
action  during  this  session  of  Congress. 


We  cannot  afford  the  hazard  of  further 
delay. 

All  of  us  are  aware,  I  am  sure,  that  no 
less  than  eight  Vice  Presidents  have 
taken  over  the  office  of  President  upon 
the  death  of  incumbent  Presidents  since 
1841.  This  means  that  for  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  the  history  of  the  country,  the 
Nation  has  been  without  a  Vice  President. 
The  joint  resolution  which  I  have  filed 
for  action  by  the  89th  Congress  is  similar 
to  legislation  which  I  proposed  in  the 
88th.  It  provides  that  in  the  event  of 
the  removal  of  the  President  from  office 
or  of  his  death  or  resignation,  the  Vice 
President  shall  become  President  for  the 
unexpired  term.  Within  30  days  after 
such  succession,  the  new  President  would 
nominate  a  Vice  President  who  would 
take  office  upon  confirmation  by  the 
House  and  Senate.  A  majority  of  those 
Members  present  and  voting  would  be 
required  for  the  confirmation.  Similar 
action  would  be  taken  in  the  event  of 
removal,  death,  or  resignation  of  the  Vice 
President.  Should  the  President  declare 
his  inability  to  serve  in  writing,  he  would 
be  succeeded  oy  the  Vice  President,  and 
this  succession  would  be  automatic.  In 
the  absence  of  such  declaration  in  writ- 
ing, the  Vice  President  could  assume  the 
duties  and  powers  of  Acting  President 
with  the  written  approval  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  heads  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments in  office.  Should  there  be  con- 
troversy, it  would  be  resolved  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Congress. 

In  the  absence  of  a  President  and  Vice 
President,  the  order  of  succession  to  the 
Presidency  would  be  from  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  as  follows:  Secretary  of 
State,  Secretary  of  Treasury,  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Attorney  General,  Postmaster 
General,  Secretary  of  Interior,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  of  Presidential 
and  Vice-Presidential  inability  and  suc- 
cession is  one  of  the  most  challenging 
before  the  Nation.  It  was  of  sufficient 
import  to  merit  recommendation  by 
President  Johnson  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  for  action  in  this  session. 

In  further  support  of  my  proposal, 
I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Meriden, 
Conn.,  Journal  of  April  27,  1964.  I  also 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Times  of  January  15, 1965,  on  the 
same  subject. 

[From  the  Meriden  Journal,  Apr.  27.  1964] 
Presidential    Succession 

A  nation  without  a  Presidential  backstop 
In  the  form  of  a  Vice  President  is  a  nation 
In  danger  of  confusion  and  dismay  In  the 
event  its  Chief  Executive  is  removed  by  death 
or  Incapacitated  by  Illness  or  accident. 

The  United  States  today  Is  in  this  position, 
lacking  a  Vice  President  and  encumbered 
with  a  system  of  Presidential  succession 
which  would  be  bound  to  place  an  aged,  pos- 
sibly an  infirm  man  at  the  helm. 

To  change  the  system,  even  If  Congress 
can  agree  upon  a  plan,  will  be  bound  to  take 
a  great  deal  of  time.  Congress,  giving  Its 
attention  to  other  pressing  matters,  does  not 
seem  disposed  to  consider  a  matter  which  is 
possibly  the  most  pressing  of  all. 

BepresentaUve  John  S.  Monagan,  Demo- 
crat, of  Connecticut,  has  Introduced  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution   which,   he   argues,  would   "nt 
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ciirrent  conditions  as  well  as  future  uncer- 
tainties." 

The  Monagan  bill  provides,  as  at  present, 
that  in  the  event  of  the  removal  of  the  Presi- 
dent from  ofHce.  or  of  his  death  or  resigna- 
tion, the  Vice  President  shall  become  Presi- 
dent for  the  unexpired  term.  Within  30 
da.vs  thereafter,  the  new  President  would  be 
required  to  nominate  a  Vice  President  who 
would  take  office  upon  confirmation  by  Jthe 
House  and  Senate.  A  majority  of  those  pres- 
ent and  voting  would  be  required  for  con- 
firmation. Similar  action  would  be  taken  In 
the  event  of  removal,  death,  or  resignation 
of  the  Vice  President.  The  bill  also  would 
establish  procedure  for  the  Vice  President  to 
succeed  the  President  as  Acting  President  if 
the  President  were  unable  to  serve.  Should 
the  President  declare  his  inability  to  serve  in 
writing,  the  succession  would  be  automatic: 
in  the  absence  of  such  a  declaration,  the 
Vice  President  could  assume  the  duties  and 
powers  of  Acting  President  with  the  written 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  the 
executive  departments  in  office. 

Should  there  be  a  controversy,  It  would  be 
resolved  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Congress. 
In  the  absence  of  a  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  order  of  succession  to  the  Presi- 
dency would  be  from  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  in  this  order:  Secretary  of  State. 
Secretary  of  Treasury,  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Attorney  General,  Postmaster  Greneral,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Secretary  of  Commerce,  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  plan  is  simple:  It  seems  to  foresee  every 
possible  contingency.  We  like  it  better  than 
any  of  the  other  plans  offered  to  date. 

The  long  process  of  amending  the  Con- 
stitution requires  the  approval  of  two-thirds 
of  both  Houses  and  ratification  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fo\irths  of  the  States.  There 
Is  no  feasible  shortcut. 

In  the  more  than  6  months  between  now 
and  the  next  election,  anything  could  hap- 
pen. President  Johnson  Is  not  a  cautious 
man,  and  in  spite  of  the  precautions  erected 
around  him.  he  often  exposes  himself  in  an 
unsafe  manner,  while  mingling  with  crowds. 
He  drives  his  car  at  high  speeds  when  he 
visits  his  Texas  ranch.  Some  years  ago,  he 
suffered  a  serious  heart  attack.  He  works 
long  hours  and  gets  a  minimum  amount  of 
sleep.  His  life,  it  is  apparent,  Is  full  of  more 
than  normal  risks. 

Next  November,  a  new  Vice  President  will 
be  elected,  and  the  country  will  breathe  more 
easily.  But  the  faults  of  the  present  system 
of  Presidential  succession  will  remain. 

Congress  should  approve  a  better  plan  of 
succession  during  the  present  session,  and 
should  start  it  on  its  way  toward  becoming 
a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

Representative  Monagan's  bill  should  re- 
ceive the  attention  which  it  deserves.  He 
has  done  a  real  service  to  the  country  In  pro- 
posing it. 

(Prom  the  Hartford  Times,  Jan.  15,  1965] 
Presidential  Succession 

Congressman  John  S.  Monagan,  of  Con- 
necticut's Fifth  Congressional  District,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  that 
would  guarantee  the  Presidential  succession 
In  the  President's  inability  to  serve. 

Mr.  Monagan's  proposal  provides  that  the 
succession  proceed  through  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  in  the 
order  of  seniority  of  their  departments.  A 
President  could  declare  himself  In  writing 
to  be  unable  to  serve,  or  in  the  absence  of 
such  a  declaration  the  Vice  President  could 
assume  the  duties  of  Acting  President  with 
the  written  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
heads  of  executive  departments.  Contro- 
versies, the  resolution  provides,  would  be  re- 
solved by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Congress. 

It's  a  good  idea  and  has  the  advantage 
of  being  simple.    It  will  probably  be  criticized 


for  proposing  a  change  from  the  present  line 
of  succession — Vice  President  to  Speaker  of 
the  House — which  keeps  the  office  In  the 
hands  of  an  elected  official,  not  an  appointed 
one. 

But  Mr.  Monagan  says  that  there  have  been 
times  (the  Eisenhower  administration,  for 
example,  when  Sam  Rayburn  was  Speaker) 
when  the  President  and  the  Speaker  were  not 
members  of  the  same  party.  A  change  of 
party  in  time  of  national  crisis  might  be  too 
upsetting  for  the  country  to  endure.  There's 
another  objection  to  the  Speaker  as  heir, 
too — the  Speaker  is  usually  an  old  man,  for 
it  takes  many  years  for  him  to  attain  that 
office. 

As  for  the  Speaker  being  an  elected  official, 
there  is  the  point  that  he  is  not  elected  Presi- 
dent but  only  a  Member  of  Congress.  His 
fellow  Congressmen,  not  his  constituents, 
elect  him  Speaker. 

This  and  other  proposals  to  safeguard  the 
succession  should  be  explored  thoroughly — 
now,  while  there  is  no  hurry. 

H.J.  Res.  158 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  succession  to  the  Presidency  and 
Vice-Presidency  and  to  cases  where  the 
President  is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States : 

"ARTICLE  — 

"Section  1.  In  case«of  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  office,  or  of  his  death  or 
resignation,  the  Vice  President  shall  become 
President  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the 
then  current  term.  Within  a  period  of  thirty 
days  thereafter,  the  new  President  shall 
nominate  a  Vice  President  who  shall  take 
office  upon  confirmation  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress  by  a  majority  of  those  present  and 
voting. 

"Sec.  2.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  Vice 
President  from  office,  or  of  his  death  or  resig- 
nation, the  President,  within  a  period  of 
thirty  days  thereafter,  shall  nominate  a  Vice 
President  who  shall  take  office  upon  con- 
firmation by  both  Houses  of  Congress  by  a 
majority  vote  of  those  present  and  voting. 

"Sec.  3.  If  the  President  shall  declare  In 
writing  that  he  is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  such  powers 
and  duties  shall  be  discharged  by  the  Vice 
President  as  Acting  President. 

"Sec.  4.  If  the  President  does  not  so  de- 
clare, the  Vice  President,  if  satisfied  that 
such  inability  exists,  shall,  upon  the  written 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  the 
executive  departments  in  office,  assume  the 
discharge  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
office  as  Acting  President. 

"Sec.  5.  Whenever  the  President  makes 
public  announcement  in  writing  that  his 
inability  has  terminated,  he  shall  resiune 
the  discharge  of  the  powers  and  duties  of 
his  office  on  the  seventh  day  after  making 
such  announcement,  or  at  such  earlier  time 
after  such  announcement  as  he  and  the 
Vice  President  may  determine.  But  if  the 
Vice  President,  with  the  vwitten  approval  of 
a  majority  of  the  heads  of  executive  depart- 
ments in  office  at  the  time  of  such  announce- 
ment, transmits  to  the  Congress  his  written 
declaration  that  in  his  opinion  the  Presi- 
dent's inability  has  not  terminated,  the  Con- 
gress shall  thereupon  consider  the  issue.  If 
the  Congress  is  not  then  in  session,  it  shall 
assemble  in  special  session  on  the  call  of  the 
Vice  President.  If  the  Congress  determines 
by  concurrent  resolution,  adopted  with  the 


approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  Members  prej. 
ent  in  each  House,  that  the  Inability  of  the 
President  has  not  terminated,  thereupon 
notwithstanding  any  further  announcement 
by  the  President,  the  Vice  President  shall 
discharge  such  pxjwers  and  duties  as  Acting 
President  until  the  occurrence  of  the  earliest 
of  the  following  events:  (1)  the  Acting 
President  proclaims  that  the  President's  In- 
ability  has  ended.  (2)  the  Congress  deter- 
mines by  concurrent  resolution,  adopted 
with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers present  in  each  House,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's inability  has  ended,  or  (3)  the  Presi- 
dent's term  ends. 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  (1)  If.  by  reason  of  death, 
resignation,  removal  from  office.  Inability,  or 
failure  to  qualify,  there  Is  neither  a  Presi- 
dent nor  Vice  President  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  office  of  President, 
then  the  officer  of  the  United  States  who  is 
highest  on  the  following  list,  and  who  Is 
not  under  disability  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  office  of  President,  shall 
act  as  President:  Secretary  of  State,  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury.  Secretary  of  Defense.  At- 
torney General,  Postmaster  General,  Secre- 
tary of  Interior.  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare! 
and  such  other  heads  of  executive  depart- 
ments as  may  be  established  hereafter  and 
in  order  of  their  establishment. 

"(2)  The  same  rule  shall  apply  in  the  case 
of  the  death,  resignation,  removal  from  office, 
or  inability  of  an  individual  acting  as  Presi- 
dent under  this  section. 

"(3)  To  qualify  under  this  section,  an  in- 
dividual must  have  been  appointed,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
prior  to  the  time  of  the  death,  resignation,  re- 
moval from  office,  or  inability  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  and  must  not  be 
under  Impeachment  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  the  time  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office  of  President  devolve  upon 
him. 

"(b)  In  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or 
removal  of  both  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident, his  successor  shall  be  President  until 
the  expiration  of  the  then  current  presi- 
dential term.  In  case  of  the  inability  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent, his  successor,  as  designated  In  this 
section,  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  sections  3,  4,  and  5  of  this  article  as  if  he 
were  a  Vice  President  acting  in  case  of  dis- 
ability of  the  President. 

"(c)  The  taking  of  the  oath  of  office  by 
an  Individual  specified  in  the  list  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  held 
to  constitute  his  resignation  from  the  office 
by  virtue  of  the  holding  of  which  he  qualifies 
to  act  as  President. 

"(d)  During  the  period  that  any  individual 
acts  as  President  under  this  section,  his  com- 
pensation shall  be  at  the  rate  then  provided 
by  law  in  the  case  of  the  President. 

"Sec.  7.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  sub- 
mission." 
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THE  SUPEREXPRESS  OF  DREAMS 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  unsolved  problems  which  faces  our 
country  today  is  the  proper  management 
and  operation  of  our  public  transporta- 


tion systems.  President  Johnson  force- 
fully pointed  this  out  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address. 

One  of  the  needs  of  the  country  is  an 
adeauate  rail  passenger  transportation 
system  from  Boston  to  Washington. 
That  this  system  need  not  remain  a 
dream  has  been  demonstrated  in  other 
countries  throughout  the  world.  The 
most  recent  demonstration  was  begun 
October  1,  1964,  in  Japan  where  the 
Japanese  National  Railways  initiated 
re-'ular  service  for  the  320-mile  distance 
between  Tokyo  and  Osaka.  The  bullet 
train  which  operates  for  this  distance 
makes  the  run  in  4  hours,  with  stops  at 
Kyoto  and  Nagoya.  Although  the  pres- 
ent run  is  made  at  an  average  speed  of 
80  miles  an  hour,  it  is  planned  eventually 
to  cover  the  run  in  3  hours  at  an  average 
pace  of  107  miles  per  hour. 

Some  of  the  features  of  this  record- 
making  train  trip  were  set  forth  by 
E  J.  Kahn,  Jr.,  in  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  New  Yorker  of  Novem- 
ber 21,  1964.  For  the  information  of 
those  who  seek  to  improve  our  transpor- 
tation system,  I  include  Mr.  Kahn's 
article  at  this  point: 

The  Superexpress  of  Dreams 
(By  E.  J.  Kahn,  Jr.) 

KroTo,  Japan.— It  is  rare  these  days  for  a 
full-fledged  airline  to  be  glum  about  the 
speed  of  a  railroad  train,  but  that  has  been 
the  situation  lately  in  Japan.  Since  Octo- 
ber 1,  when  the  National  Railways  Japanese 
started  regular  service  betwen  the  nation's 
two  largest  cities.  Tokyo  and  Osaka,  with 
what  the  National  Railway  Japanese  formally 
calls  the  bullet  train  and  newspapers  here 
have  informally  called  the  superexpress  of 
dreams,  the  airlines  operating  on  the  same 
run  have  canceled  several  flights  and.  in- 
stead of  increasing  their  fares,  as  they  had 
planned  to,  have  been  muttering  about  de- 
creasing them.  As  the  bullet  train  files, 
Tokyo  and  Osaka  are  320  miles  apart.  Count- 
ing driving  time  between  downtown  areas 
and  airports,  travel  by  air  between  the  two 
metropolises  takes,  in  the  best  of  chrcum- 
stances,  21/2  hours.  The  bullet  train,  even 
with  stops  at  Kyoto  and  Nagoya.  covers  the 
distance  in  4.  That's  just  for  now.  though. 
The  train  has  a  potential  top  speed  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  miles  per  hour,  but  until 
the  road-bed  over  which  it  zooms  has  settled, 
it  is  being  held  down  to  a  maximum  of  a 
hundred  and  thirty-one.  There  hasn't  been 
much  attention  paid  to  the  superexpress  of 
dreams,  even  In  Japan.  The  start  of  sched- 
uled service  occurred  only  9  days  before  the 
start  of  the  Olympics,  from  which  it  was 
hard  to  divert  local  attention,  but  most 
Japanese  are  by  now  proudly  aware  that, 
come  next  year,  this  latest  product  of  their 
Ingenuity  is  slated  to  cover  the  rim  in  a  flat 
3  hours,  at  an  average  pace,  the  two  stops 
notwithstanding,  of  a  hundred  and  seven 
miles  an  hour.  Some  Japanese  who  were  dis- 
appointed at  their  country's  not  having  won 
any  gold  medals  for  speed  in  the  games  are 
now  cheerfully  reflecting  that.  In  the  year  of 
the  XVIII  Olympiad,  at  least  they  have  shown 
their  heels  to  the  rest  of  the  world  when  it 
comes  to  rail  transit. 

An  English-language  magazine  in  Tokyo 
noted  the  other  day,  "The  progress  of  railway 
In  Japan  is  most  amazingly  rapidity."  Japan 
didn't  have  any  trains  at  all  until  1872.  To- 
day, it  has  many,  and  they  tend  to  be  ex- 
tremely crowded.  Forty  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's population  and  70  percent  of  Its  In- 
dustry are  in  the  area  served  by  the  Tokyo- 
Oska  line,  but  until  last  month  the  only 
railroad  connecting  the  two  cities  was  a  nar- 
row-gage double-tracked  line.    The  old  trains 


were  rapid  enough  by  Western  standards — 
they  rattled  along,  and  still  rattle  along,  at 
speeds  as  high  as  80  miles  per  hour— but 
the  need  for  a  new.  faster  through  route 
had  been  foreseen  for  a  good  while.  In  1959, 
the  National  Railways  began  construction  of 
a  standard-gage  double-track  line,  with  very 
gentle  curves  to  accommodate  really  swift 
trains.  The  engineers  used  rail  that  was 
welded  into  5.000-foot  sections  and  attached 
by  means  of  metal  mountings,  called  chairs, 
to  ties  of  pre-stressed  concrete.  To  hug  these 
rails  suitably,  new  electric  trains  with  a  very 
low  center  of  gravity  and  a  special  pneu- 
matic suspension  system  were  built,  and 
painted  in  dashing  horizontal  bands  of  blue 
and  white.  Each  of  the  30  bullet  trains  con- 
sist of  12  cars— 2  buffet,  2  first  class,  and 
8  second  class,  with  an  engineer's  cab  In  the 
car  at  either  end.  Each  train  is  an  extra- 
fare  proposition,  and  all  seats  are  reserved — 
a  comparatively  startling  idea  in  Japan, 
where  standees  sometimes  fight  for  enough 
shoe  space.  Each  train  runs  on  a  split-sec- 
ond schedule — its  speed  being  subject  to 
automatic  control  from  signals  along  the 
line.  An  emergency  stop  can  gum  things  up 
wildly.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago.  a  super- 
express  halted  unexpectedly  at  a  station 
along  its  route  to  let  off  a  child  suffering 
from  what  a  doctor  aboard  had  diagnosed 
as  a  ruptured  appendix,  and  this  humani- 
tarian pause  so  upset  the  train's  schedule 
that  it  was  delayed  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
(At  last  report,  however,  the  sick  child  was 
doing  nicely.) 

After  the  Olympics  ended.  I  decided  to 
leave  the  furor  of  Tokyo  for  the  relative  tran- 
quillity of  Kyoto,  and  I  booked  a  seat  on  a 
10  a.m.  southbound  train  on  the  new  line. 
There  are  28  bullet  train  runs  a  day  in  each 
direction,  departing  on  the  hour  and  on  the 
half  hour  between  6  a.m.  and  8  p.m.  The 
fastest  trains  are  those  that  leave  on  the 
hour,  making  only  the  stops  at  Nagoya  and 
Kyoto,  and  that  are  classified  as  "hlkari," 
which  means  "light."  (At  home,  I  most 
frequently  ride  on  commuter  trains,  which 
can  ordinarily  be  classified  as  murky  and 
disagreeable  at  best.)  The  trains  that  leave 
on  the  half  hour  are  called  Kodama,  or 
Echo,  and  take  an  extra  hour  for  the  tri 
but  since  they  make  eight  additional  stops, 
they  can  hardly  be  accused  of  pokiness. 

My  seat  was  in  a  first-class  car,  which  was 
tastefully  decorated  in  the  new  line's  domi- 
nant blue  and  white.  There  were  wide 
double-i>ane  windows,  trimmed  with  light- 
blue  glass  curtains  and  draperies  of  a  slightly 
darker  blue,  both  of  them  elegantly  veined 
with  gold.  A  strip  of  rich  blue  carpeting 
ran  down  the  middle  of  the  car  under  over- 
head fiuorescent  lights,  which  were  flanked 
by  gleaming  apparatus  for  heating  and  air 
conditioning.  The  seats,  which  could  be 
tilted  back  and  swlveled.  were  upholstered 
in  gold,  with  crisp  white  antimacassars,  and 
equipped  with  adjustable  footrests  and  with 
little  tables  that  popped  out  of  the  arms.  I 
had  an  aisle  seat.  The  seat  next  to  mine 
was  occupied  by  a  Japanese  who  had  placed 
a  pint  bottle  of  whisky  and  a  glass  Jigger 
on  the  window  sill.  The  sill,  I  calculated, 
was  slightly  less  than  4  inches  wide.  While 
we  were  waiting  to  get  underway,  my  seat- 
mate  uncapped  the  bottle,  threw  away  the 
cap,  filled  the  jigger,  and  set  bottle  and  Jigger 
back  on  the  sill.  The  only  suit  I  had  with 
me  was  the  one  I  was  wearing,  and  I  began 
wondering  what  might  happen  to  it  after  we 
hit  a  hundred  miles  an  hour  and  the  bottle 
and  the  Jigger  began  to  jiggle.  I  also  began 
wondering  how  sedate  old  Kyoto  might  react 
to  an  American  In  a  whisky-soaked  suit. 

We  set  forth  at  precisely  10  o'clock.  A  few 
minutes  later,  as  we  cruised  at  a  calm 
enough  clip  through  the  outskirts  of  Tokyo, 
there  was  a  mtislcal  flourish  over  a  public- 
address  system.  Then  a  pleasant  feminine 
voice  came  on  to  tell  us,  first  in  Japanese  and 
afterward  in  English,  that  we  would  reach 


Nagoya  at  12:29.  Kyoto  at  13:36.  and  Osaka 
at  14:00.  Her  voice  brimmed  with  confi- 
dence; there  were  no  qualifications  or  doubts, 
explicit  or  implicit,  in  her  prophecy.  My 
seatmate  gulped  down  the  contents  of  his 
Jigger,  refilled  it.  and  put  it  back  on  the  nar- 
row sill.  I  Just  gulped.  A  conductor  and 
his  assistant,  both  clad  in  trim  blue-gray 
uniforms  and  immaculate  white  gloves,  came 
into  the  car  to  check  our  tickets.  First  they 
favored  us  with  smart  salutes — an  occtirrence 
that  would  no  doubt  Jolt  a  New  York  Central 
or  New  Haven  commuter  into  dropping  his 
whisky  glass. 

After  handing  over  my  ticket  and  being  re- 
warded with  grateful  smiles,  I  pulled  from 
my  pocket  a  strip  map  that  the  railroad  dis- 
tributes to  patrons.  It  w£is  entitled  "Train 
Window  Panorama,"  and,  fully  extended.  It 
was  5  feet  long.  In  pictures  and  text,  it 
described  points  of  interest  along  our  route. 
Like  all  tourists  here.  I  was  most  interested 
in  Mount  Fuji,  which  a  thick  cloud  cover  had 
blotted  out  when  I  flew  into  Tokyo  a  month 
earlier.  It  was  cloudy  this  morning,  too,  but 
the  clouds  were  scattered  and  drifting.  At 
10:59 — we  hadn't  seemed  to  be  going  espe- 
cially fast  out  of  Tokyo  and  through  Yoko- 
hama, but  even  so  we'd  racked  up  over  80 
miles  that  first  hour — the  mesmeric  tip  of 
that  legendary  mountain  became  momentar- 
ily visible  to  our  west,  above  the  clouds.  I 
grabbed  my  camera  and  clicked  away.  An 
Englishwoman  across  the  aisle  remarked 
sourly  that  the  best  view  of  Fuji  is  from  its 
west.  (There  is  a  spoilsport  in  every  crowd.) 
Two  minutes  later,  the  public-address  girl 
said  that  we  would  shortly  be  revving  up  to  a 
hundred  and  ninety  kilometers — about  a 
hundred  and  eighteen  miles — per  hour,  and 
that  if  we  gazed  to  the  west  at  that  instant 
we  would  obtain  our  best  view  of  Fuji.  The 
Englishwoman  grabbed  her  camera,  but  the 
mountain.  I  was  gratified  to  notice,  had 
ducked  behind  another  cloud.  Soon  after- 
ward. I  tried  to  get  a  picture  of  some  of  the 
shrubbery  in  the  district  of  Shizuoka.  which 
my  "Train  Window  Panorama"  advised  me 
was  Japan's  principal  producer  of  green  tea, 
but  we  were  now  moving  faster  than  my 
shutter  seemed  likely  to.  The  window,  how- 
ever, was  a  steady  as  a  teetotaler's  hand. 

By  11:30.  my  companion,  his  bottle  half 
empty,  had  tilted  his  chair  back,  removed 
his  shoes,  and  stretched  out  to  use  his  foot- 
rest.  I  was  beginning  to  feel  thirsty  myself, 
so  I  walked  into  the  next  car.  which  housed 
one  of  the  buffets.  Along  one  side  ran  a  sit- 
down  counter  for  eating,  and  along  the  other 
ran  a  standup  counter  for  cooking  and  serv- 
ing and  eating  and  drinking.  Above  the 
door  at  the  far  end  was  a  roster  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  on  our  route;  a  thermometerlike 
red  line — for  all  I  know,  electronically  con- 
trolled— moved  slowly  from  one  to  the  next 
to  indicate  where  we  were  at  any  given 
moment.  (We  were  now  approaching  Ham- 
amatsu,  whence,  said  the  "Train  Window 
Panorama."  comes  much  of  Japan's  edible 
seaweed.)  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  car 
was  a  speedometer.  We  were  traveling  at 
200  kilometers  an  hour — more  than  2  miles 
a  minute.  Behind  the  standup  counter  was 
a  refrigeratorlike  appliance  bearing  a  sign 
reading  "Do  not  drink  water  when  lamp  Is 
out."  Next  to  this  warning  was  an  unlit 
light  bulb,  so  I  ordered  a  beer  from  a  girl 
behind  the  counter.  The  buffet  car  was 
prettied  up  with  lots  of  fresh  flowers.  It 
was  chrysanthemum  time  In  Japan,  and  In 
Tokyo  I  had  seen  eye-popping  displays  of 
that  imperial  blossom  at  the  Olympic  Village, 
at  the  National  Stadiiim,  and  almost  every- 
where else  I  turned,  but  the  bullet  train, 
as  if  to  emphasize  its  uniqueness,  had  this 
morning  gone  in  for  carnations.  The  speed- 
ometer inched  up  to  210  kilometers  per  hour. 
There  was  a  bit  of  swaying,  but  not  much 
more  than  you  get  on  a  New  York  Central 
commuter  car  when  it  has  come  so  close  to 
a  full  stop  that  the  passengers  are  already 
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jiimping  off.  According  to  a  large  electric 
clock  that  the  Japanese  had  also  thoughtfully 
provided  for  our  enlightenment,  It  was  now 
11:46  and  as  the  red  line  revealed  that 
we  were  closing  in  on  Hamamatsu  the  public 
address  girl  announced,  with  evident  relish, 
that  when  we  got  to  that  city  we  would 
overtake  an  ordinary  express  train  that  had 
left  Tokyo  half  an  hour  before  us.  A  minute 
or  two  later,  we  shot  past  it,  and  not  long 
afterward  there  was  another  sound  like  a 
shot  as  we  passed  a  bullet  train  going  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  other  bullet  train's 
12  cars  were  fused  into  a  single  blue-and 
white  blur. 

A  Japanese  standing  next  to  me  at  the 
counter  asked,  in  English,  if  I  was  an  Ameri- 
can, and  when  I  said  I  was  he  wanted  to 
know  if  I  was  an  observer.  I  asked  what 
he  meant,  and  he  e.xplained  that  he'd  read 
in  a  newspaper  just  that  morning  that  the 
United  States  was  thinking  of  going  into 
the  bullet  train  business  on  the  run  between 
Washington  and  Boston  and  also  in  the  San 
Francisco  area,  and  that  American  railroad 
men  were  supposed  to  be  sniffing  around  to 
find  out  how  the  Japanese  had  turned  the 
trick.  Washington  to  Boston  in  4  hours 
was  the  American  dream,  he  told  me,  and  he 
added  that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  he 
hoped  his  nation  would  share  its  technologi- 
cal know-how  with  mine.  I  told  him  I  was 
not  really  an  observer  and  thanked  him,  and 
we  exchanged  bows.  Then  he  asked  me 
how  it  felt  to  be  a  marmot.  I  looked  puzzled 
again.  He  must  have  taken  me  for  a  real 
dope,  but  he  explained  patiently  that  Japa- 
nese doctors  use  marmots  to  try  out  delicate 
surgical  procedures  on  before  they  use  them 
on  human  beings,  and  that  we  passengers 
were  akin  to  marmots  (if  he  had  said  guinea 
pigs,  I'd  have  caught  on  more  quickly)  in 
that  the  railroad  wouldn't  introduce  the  3- 
hour  Tokyo  to  Osaka  run  until  it  had  deter- 
mined experimentally  how  we  stood  up  to 
the  4-hour  run.  The  conductor  came  into 
the  buffet  car  and  stopped  beside  us  to  ask 
the  counter  girl  if  there  had  been  much 
breakage.  No  breakage  at  all,  she  told  him. 
The  conductor  beamed.  My  companion  of- 
fered him  a  cup  of  coffee,  but  he  said  he 
didn't  drink  while  on  duty.  I  asked  the 
conductor  how  everything  was  going.  In 
22  years  of  working  on  the  railroad,  he  said, 
he'd  never  had  a  better  time,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  crew — 20  or  so  all  told.  Including 
the  kitchen  help — were  also  thoroughly  en- 
joying themselves.  You  meet  a  higher  class 
of  people  on  the  bullet  train,  he  added. 
(This,  I  reflected,  might  have  some  connec- 
tion with  the  higher  class  of  fare.)  Without 
even  Inquiring  whether  I  was  an  observer,  he 
volunteered  the  information  that  each  bullet 
train  has  a  capacity  of  987  passengers — 132 
In  first  class  and  855  in  second.  On  this  run, 
his  Hikarl  was  80  percent  full. 

Gamagorl,  a  summer  resort  noted,  accord- 
ing to  my  map,  for  Its  picturesque  seascape^ 
was  coming  up  next,  but  when  it  came  we 
tore  through  It  so  swiftly  that  its  plctur- 
esqueness  eluded  me.  The  conductor  said 
matter-of-factly  that  the  train  would  prob- 
ably be  fuller  than  it  was  but  for  a  good 
many  Japanese  who  were  reluctant  to  ride  on 
it  because  they  were  not  yet  entirely  con- 
vinced that  it  was  safe.  I  blinked.  He  added 
hastily  that,  of  course,  it  was  safe.  In  a 
month's  operation,  there  had  been  only  one, 
minor  misadventure:  somebody  had  fired  an 
air-rifle  bullet  at  a  bullet  train  and  nicked 
a  window  in  the  last  car.  The  marksman,  I 
suggested,  had  probably  aimed  at  the  first 
car.  Nevertheless,  the  conductor  went  on, 
quite  a  few  Japanese  appeared  to  be  hanging 
back,  waiting  for  some  sort  of  all-inclusive 
guarantee.  As  far  as  the  government  and  the 
railway  administration  were  concerned,  he 
said,  the  bullet  trains  had  already  been 
proved   as   safe  as  any  trains  could   be. 

Peeling  not  only  secure  but  euphoric,  I  ate 
some  fried  prawns  and  returned  to  my  seat 


to  prepare  to  disembark,  which  I  ultimately 
did  on  the  dot  of  13:36,  as  promised.  By  that 
time,  my  seatmate,  who  was  evidently  going 
on  to  Osaka,  resembled  an  anesthetized  mar- 
mot. His  bottle  was  nearly  empty,  but  his 
jigger,  brimful,  stood  defiantly  on  the  window 
sill.  As  well  as  I  could  make  out,  not  a  drop 
had  spilled  during  the  entire  trip. 


PROVIDING  A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 
FOR  CHILDREN 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  companion  bill  to 
H.R.  2098,  as  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  on  Jan- 
uary 7. 

This  bill  takes  cognizance  of  the 
burden  placed  upon  parents  attempting 
to  provide  a  college  education  for  their 
children  at  today's  high  costs,  by  grant- 
ing a  small  amount  of  tax  relief  to  such 
parents.  I  bespeak  your  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  measure. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

HJt.  — 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  a  credit  against  income 
tax  for  a  taxpayer  with  one  or  more 
children  In  college 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoiLse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
credits  against  tax)  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  38  as  section  39  and  by  adding 
after  section  37  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  38.  Credpt   for   Taxpayer   With   Chil- 
dren IN  College. 

"(a)  In  General. — There  shall  be  allowed 
to  an  Individual,  as  a  credit  against  the  tax 
Imposed  by  this  subtitle  for  the  taxable 
year,  an  amount  equal  to  $300  for  each  child 
of  such  individual  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  151(e)(3))  who  In  such  year  Is  a 
student  at  the  undergraduate  level  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  151(e)  (4) )  at  a  duly 
accredited  college  or  university. 

"(b)  Credit  Not  To  Cause  Refund  of 
Tax. — The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year, 
reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable 
under  the  provisions  of  this  part  other  than 
this  section  and  sections  31  and  32. 

"(c)  Credit  in  Addition  to  Deductions. — 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  in  addition  to,  and  shall  not  reduce  or 
otherwise  affect,  any  deduction  which  may 
be  allowable  under  this  chapter." 

(b)   The  table  of  sections  for  such  part 
IV  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Sec.  38.  Overpayments  of  tax." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Sec.  38.  Credit  for  taxpayer  with  children  in 

college. 
"Sec.  39.  Overpasmients  of  tax." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  36  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  disallowance 
of  credits  to  individuals  paying  optional  tax 
or  taking  standard  deduction)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  35"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "35,  and  38". 

(b)  Section  37(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  retirement  income  credit)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  section  35    (relating  to 


partially  tax-exempt  Interest)"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "section  35  (relating  to  par. 
tlally  tax-exempt  interest)  and  section  sj 
(relating  to  credit  for  taxpayers  with  chil- 
dren in  college)". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


UKRAINIAN   INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Find]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  nation 
of  44  million  of  sturdy,  stout-hearted  and 
industrious  souls  the  Ukrainian  people 
have  deserved  much  more  than  what  has 
been  allotted  to  them.  Fate  was  kind 
to  them  in  planting  them  in  the  most 
fertile  and  rich  land  in  Eastern  Europe, 
but  it  denied  them  the  requisite  power 
with  which  to  defend  their  land  against 
its  more  powerful  and  greedy  neighbors. 
In  this  sense  fate  was  cruel  to  them,  and 
cruel  has  been  their  lot  especially  sin(» 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 

Since  then,  except  for  a  brief  span  of 
2  years  in  1918-20,  the  Ukrainians  have 
been  suffering  under  alien  regimes.  In 
1918  the  chains  holding  them  in  bondage 
were  shattered,  and  they  proclaimed 
their  independence  on  January  22  of  that 
year,  only  to  be  enslaved  once  more  by 
Communist  Russians  2  years  later.  To- 
day these  Ukrainians  are  suffering  more 
under  Communist  Russians  than  did 
their  forefathers  under  Czarist  Russians, 
but  fortunately  these  oppressive  regimes 
have  not  killed  their  spirit  of  freedom, 
their  love  of  independence.  I  gladly  join 
all  liberty-loving  Ukrainians  in  the  47th 
anniversary  celebration  of  Ukrainian  In- 
dependence Day.  , 

NASSER  AND  U.S.  AID 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Minshall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  exti'aneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  biting 
the  hand  that  literally  is  feeding  them  is 
becoming  popular  sport  among  some  na- 
tions. As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations Appropriations  Subcommittee  I 
continue  to  be  appalled  at  the  adminis- 
tration's insistence  on  rewarding  nations 
for  their  ingratitude  and  contempt. 

Continued  aid  to  Nasser  and  others  of 
his  ilk  comes  under  the  heading  of  "How 
Silly  Can  You  Get?"  It  is  time  to  call  a 
halt. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  at  last 
will  express  itself  on  aid  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  one  of  the  more  notorious 
of  the  ingrate  nations.  In  exchange  for 
heavy  U.S.  aid  over  the  years,  we  have 
had  our  library  in  Cairo  burned,  an  un- 
armed plane  shot  down,  and  our  Nation 
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made  the  object  of  ridicule  and  derision 

by  Nasser.  ,      ,x      ^    .^  ^ 

Less  than  a  week  after  he  denounced 
the  united  States  and  told  us  to  "go 
drink  sea  water."  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  issued  an  authorization  for 
shipment  of  almost  $17  million  worth  of 
wheat  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  under 
the  food-for-peace  program.  Since  1954 
we  have  sent  Nasser  $720  million  in  goods. 
Adding  transportation  costs,  it  means 
our  taxpayers  have  footed  a  $1.1  billion 

bill- 

I  shall  vote  to  withdraw  our  assist- 
ance, and  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  House  will  take  similar  action  re- 
garding Indonesia  and  other  nations  who 
commit  acts  of  insolence. 


THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Minshall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.,  Speaker,  we 
are  considering  the  first  in  a  $6^  billion 
series  of  postscripts  to  ihe  1965  Federal 
budget. 

Today's  postscript  asks  taxpayers  for 
$1.7  billion  for  price-support  payments. 
This  represents  a  budgetary  mistake  on 
the  President's  part  last  year  when  his 
experts  estimated  the  cost  of  these  pay- 
ments. 

One  wonders  how  many  such  errors 
were  committed  in  drawing  up  the  1966 
fiscal  budget,  the  famous  "under  100  bil- 
lion" budget  submitted  to  Congress 
yesterday. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  which  I 
serve,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow],  has  scored  many  of  the  obvious 
bookkeeping  deceptions  in  the  1966 
budget  presentation,  pointing  them  out 
as  embarrassingly  awkward  attempts  to 
prove  that  an  economy-minded  admin- 
istration is  struggling  to  run  the  country 
for  less  than  $100  billion  a  year.  Actu- 
ally, as  the  gentleman  pointed  out  in 
his  remarks,  the  budget  contains  new 
obligational  authority  of  more  than  $106 
billion. 

If  this  is  compounded  by  "underesti- 
mates" which  only  will  be  discovered 
later  on,  we  can  count  on  supplementals 
to  the  1966  budget  pushing  spending  far 
past  the  $110  billion  mark. 

It  is  my  responsibility  as  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  ex- 
amine every  budget  request.  I  approach 
this  duty  in  behalf  of  the  average  tax- 
payer who  has  neither  the  time  nor  the 
detailed  information  nor  the  benefit  of 
committee  hearings  to  do  a  budgetary 
analysis,  but  who  wants  his  country  run 
eflaciently  with  a  fair  return  in  defense 
and  public  services  for  the  dollars  Wash- 
ington takes  from  him.  He  is  due  an 
honest  statement  of  facts  by  both  White 
House  and  Congress  where  his  hard- 
earned  money  is  involved. 

Sham  economies  and  shaded  figures 
cannot  fool  him  long  if  the  public  debt 


climbs  and  the  value  of  his  dollar  de- 
clines. We  already  have  been  alerted  to 
a  request  from  the  White  House  to  raise 
the  debt  limit  another  $5  billion  later 
this  year. 

If  it  is  essential  to  spend  $106  billion, 
or  $110  billion,  to  run  the  Nation  at  peak 
efficiency  and  national  security,  let  the 
administration  say  so  forthrightly.  Not 
one  of  us  begrudges  money  wisely  spent. 
But  there  are  many  of  us,  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  who  think  that  it  can  be  run 
very  well  indeed  for  far  less  than  the 
amount  actually  asked  by  the  White 
House. 

Those  of  us  who  served  in  the  SStji 
Congress  remember  the  battle  of  the 
budget  which  raged  in  1957  when  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  submitted  his  $78  billion 
request.  The  size  and  purpose  of  the 
proposed  budget  was  given  wide  publicity, 
the  public  had  the  facts.  A  storm  of 
protests  reached  Capital  Hill  and  you 
could  scarcely  get  into  a  congressional 
office  for  all  the  mailbags  in  the  doorway. 
By  the  end  of  the  session.  Congress  had 
found  that  $5  billion  could  be  spared 
from  the  budget  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  service  or  the  sacrifice  of  national 
defense. 

I  feel  confident  that  if  the  white  light 
of  publicity  were  given  to  the  new  budget 
so  that  the  public  realized  its  enormity. 
Congress  might  well  be  encouraged  to 
weigh  each  money  request  with  reasoned 
care. 

ISOLATIONISM  FOR  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
increasingly  concerned  over  reports  in 
the  press  which  indicate  that  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who  have  acted  as 
bellwethers  for  foreign  policy  changes 
that  have  been  made  in  the  past,  have 
advocated  a  new  isolationism  for  the 
United  States. 

The  press  has  carried  statements  that 
we  are  "overextended"  in  our  commit- 
ments around  the  globe,  that  the  vital 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  not  in 
Asia  and  Africa.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  we  came  in  only  because  there  was 
a  power  vacuum. 

Some  of  these  statements  pointedly 
refer  to  Vietnam  and  suggest  that  we 
should  affect  some  sort  of  more  or  less 
honorable  withdrawal  from  military  en- 
gagement in  that  strife-torn  country. 
The  argument  is  used  that  factors  are 
out  of  our  control  and  that  we  cannot 
be  the  determining  factor  there,  or  in 
some  of  the  other  sectors  of  the  world. 

It  is  to  a  degree  puzzling  that  those 
who  at  one  time  talked  of  full  conmiit- 
ment  of  U.S.  resources  and  personnel 
to  almost  every  struggling  nation  of  the 
world,  now  talk  of  withdrawing — in  ef- 
fect preaching  the  isolationism  they  so 


vigorously  condemned  just  a  few  years 
ago. 

I  suggest  that  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  would  not  leave  South  Vietnam 
for  the  Vietnamese.  Nor  would  it  leave 
Asia  for  the  Asians.  It  would  leave  Asia 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists. With  700  million  restless  people, 
the  Chinese  Reds  might  welcome  the 
diversion  an  all-out  Conununistic  cru- 
sade in  Asia  would  offer.  No  greater 
stimulus  to  such  a  drive  could  be  offered 
than  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

Our  sticking  to  the  job  in  Vietnam  is 
necessary  to  preserve  our  world  respect. 
A  few  years  ago,  it  was  announced  that 
we  would  begin  withdrawing  troops  from 
Vietnam  as  the  situation  there  was  sup- 
posed to  have  improved.  Just  last  week, 
we  liit  the  20,000  level  in  U.S.  personnel — 
considerably  more  than  the  2,000  men 
we  had  when  the  announcement  of  the 
drawback  was  made  in  1961.  We  further 
have  urged  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
Goverrunent  add  100,000  men  to  its  com- 
mitment, bringing  their  total  to  660,000. 

We  are  now  heavily  engaged  in  Viet- 
nam. A  withdrawal  would  indicate  to 
the  world  that  the  United  States  has 
neither  the  weaponry  nor  the  stamina  to 
meet  the  Communist  threat  of  aggres- 
sion head-on.  A  withdrawal  would 
jeopardize  our  respect  all  over  the  world. 
Who  could  believe  that  we  really  mean 
it  when  we  pledge  full  support.  If  we 
abandon  the  Vietnamese  to  the  Reds? 

I  feel  it  is  important  that  we  Members 
of  the  Congress  who  have  a  deep  and 
abiding  concern  for  our  Nation's  future, 
point  out  that  the  new  isolationist  think- 
ing is  not  that  of  the  majority  of  Con- 
gress, and  I  am  certain  not  that  of  the 
American  people. 

President  Johnson  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  said  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  honor  its  commit- 
ment to  freedom  in  Vietnam.  I  want  to 
assure  the  President  that  I  fully  support 
this  principle,  and  believe  that  my  fellow 
Republicans  also  are  behind  any  pro- 
gram to  make  a  decisive  effort  to  defeat 
the  Vietcong  and  assure  the  future  free- 
dom and  sovereignty  of  South  Vietnam. 


ANOTHER      VICIOUS      ATTACK 
AGAINST      U.S.      PROPERTY 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schwei- 
ker]  may  etxend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  Americans  are  swallowing  hard  as 
they  receive  news  of  yet  another  vicious 
attack  directed  against  U.S.  property  in 
a  country  into  which  our  Nation  has 
poured  countless  millions  in  aid.  This 
time  it  was  a  rioting  mob  burrung  books 
at  a  U.S.  Information  Agency  Library 
in  South  Vietnam.  Not  long  ago,  similar 
vicious  attacks  occurred  against  U.S. 
diplomatic  missions  and  libraries  in  a 
number  of  other  countries  which  we  have 
assisted,  including  Egypt  and  Indonesia. 
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As  a  concerned  Member  of  Congress,  I 
believe  it  is  time  the  Government  of  our 
country  speak  out  in  a  firm  voice  re- 
garding these  actions,  but  even  more  im- 
portant that  we  offer  to  the  world, 
through  the  United  Nations,  constructive 
suggestions  which  might  help  avoid  such 
incidents  in  the  future. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  wrote  the  President 
expressing  my  grave  concern  and  alarm 
with  recent  unjustified  attacks  and  out- 
lining a  course  of  action.  It  is  still  my 
hope  that  the  President  will  personally 
take  more  effective  action  in  this  field 
than  we  have  witnessed  to  date.  For 
the  information  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
today  inserting  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
my  proposals  to  the  President: 

December  9,  1964. 
The  Pkesident, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  citizeiis  of  my 
district,  as  all  American  citizens,  note  with 
gra\-e  concern  and  alarm  the  recent  unwar- 
ranted attacks  upon  U.S.  embassies  and  lega- 
tions abroad. 

This  unlawful  practice  of  reckless  destruc- 
tion, which  seems  to  have  Increased  during 
the  past  few  years,  has  not  received  the  at- 
tention and  strong  response  which  it  clearly 
deserves.  By  appearing  to  condone  these  ac- 
tions in  the  past,  we  have  allowed  them  to 
Increase  without  Justification.  Such  actions 
are  an  affront  and  an  injury  to  the  pride  of 
all  Americans. 

These  practices  are  not  consistent  with  our 
traditions  of  accepting  the  presence  of  for- 
eign embassies  and  legations  in  our  own  Na- 
tion regardless  of  our  attitude  toward  the 
foreign  policies  and  programs  which  these 
nations  may  choose.  Nor  are  such  acts  of 
violence  consistent  with  the  inviolate  pro- 
tection to  be  accorded  foreign  embassies 
under  existing  international  treaties  and  in- 
ternational law. 

As  the  friendly  hosts  to  the  United  Nations, 
and  as  good  neighbors  to  all  peoples  of  the 
world,  Americans  view  with  dismay  the  ac- 
tion taken  in  those  countries  where  the 
United  States  has  become  the  target  of  un- 
controlled demonstrations  aud  riots.  These 
attacks  have  caused  extensive  damage  to  our 
embassies  and  have  resulted  in  the  harass- 
ment of  embassy  staff  members  abroad,  as 
well  as  related  destruction  of  personal  prop- 
erty belonging  to  American  citizens. 

To  all  Americans  and  to  people  of  good  will 
throughout  the  world  this  Injury  is  more 
than  physical. 

Many  incidents  have  occurred,  but  I  need 
draw  your  attention  to  but  one  of  these  to 
emphasize  my  feelings. 

The  new  John  P.  Kennedy  Library  In  Cairo, 
Egypt,  with  27.000  books,  was  one  of  the  finest 
libraries  In  that  city.  It  was  appreciated, 
needed,  and  used  beneficially  by  many  Egyp- 
tian students.  The  mob-fired  blaze  which 
destroyed  most  of  the  volumes  and  buildings 
of  this  library  destroyed  also  a  symbol  of  the 
good  will  and  willingness  of  the  American 
people  to  help  people  in  the  developing  na- 
tions abroad.  Its  destruction  injures  di- 
rectly the  memory  of  a  great  man,  our  late 
President,  who  believed  deeply  in  the  im- 
portance of  learning  as  a  way  to  find  the 
wisdom  needed  by  all  nations  and  their  lead- 
ers in  a  difficult  and  too  often  unknowledge- 
able  age. 

Peaceful  public  demonstrations  certainly 
have  a  justifiable  place  In  all  democratic 
societies.  They  draw  our  attention  to  exist- 
ing injustices  and  hasten  the  day  when 
these  injustices  may  be  corrected.  But  wan- 
ton destruction  of  diplomatic  buildings  and 
centers  of  learning  cannot  be  Justified  as  an 
appropriate  form  of  peaceful  demonstrations. 


I  believe  some  of  these  outbreaks  to  be 
part  of  a  coordinated  effort  by  Communist 
groups  and  other  extremist  groups  in  foreign 
nations  to  fan  a  "hate  the  United  States" 
attitude  among  people  who  look  to  our  coun- 
try as  a  leader  of  the  free  world  and  as  a 
source  of  assistance. 

As  a  foreign  policy  matter,  we  cannot  and 
should  not  condone  such  activities. 

As  a  first  step  In  response  to  these  actions, 
I  believe  it  would  be  advisable  and  opportune 
for  you,  as  President,  to  articulate  now  on 
behalf  of  the  American  people  our  Nation's 
extreme  disgust  and  displeasure  with  such 
practices,  and  also  our  view  that  each  nation 
is  responsible  for  controlling  and  curbing 
such  outbursts  which  result  In  violence  and 
destruction  against  the  property  of  foreign 
embassies. 

As  a  second  step.  I  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest you  formally  request  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  presently  convened  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  to  place  on  Its  agenda  for 
consideration  and  review  the  existing  inter- 
national treaties  and  consular  conventions 
which  deal  with  these  questions.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  through  Its  appropriate  com- 
mittees could  then  determine  what  steps 
might  be  taken  under  United  Nations  law  to 
assure  protection  of  foreign  embassies  and 
consulates  so  that  these  properties  remain  in- 
violate against  citizen  attack.  The  appro- 
priate United  Nations  committee  might  con- 
sider drafting  a  new  convention,  or  amending 
existing  agreements  so  that  the  responsibility 
of  host  nations  In  protecting  the  Inviolate 
character  of  embassy  property  might  be 
clarified. 

I  believe  that  the  International  relations 
between  all  nations  would  be  substantially 
improved  by  creating  a  definite  standard  of 
responsibility  to  be  adopted  by  all  nations  for 
securing  such  protection.  These  standards 
could  best  be  adopted  by  placing  this  task 
with  the  United  Nations  which  through  its 
deliberations  and  recommendations  could  es- 
tablish standards  of  behavior  and  responsi- 
bility to  which  all  nations  would  be  expected 
to  adhere. 

I  offer  this  recommendation  as  a  concerned 
Member  of  Congress,  believing  it  is  time 
the  Government  of  our  country  speak  out  in 
a  firm  voice  regarding  these  actions,  but  even 
more  Important  that  we  offer  to  the  world, 
through  the  United  Nations,  constructive 
suggestions  which  might  help  to  avoid  such 
incidents  In  the  future. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  S.  Schweiker, 

Member  of  Congress. 


PRESIDENTIAL  SUCCESSION 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when- 
ever one  of  our  Presidents  becomes  ill  or 
dies  there  is  invariably  a  flurry  of  con- 
cern about  clarifying  our  laws  so  that  we 
may  be  able  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
such  situations  than  we  have  in  the  past. 
Thus  far  such  flurries  have  not  resulted 
in  action. 

President  Garfield  lay  unconscious  for 
most  of  80  days  after  he  had  been  struck 
by  an  assassin's  bullet.  During  that  time 
the  country  was  without  a  President  even 
though  the  Constitution  provides  that 
when  the  President  is  unable  to  carry 
out  his  duties  the  Vice  President  Is  to 
take  over.    It  does   not,  however,  say 


whether  he  is  to  become  President  or 
merely  act  as  President.  It  does  not  say 
whether  he  is  to  take  over  until  the  end 
of  the  term  or  only  until  the  President 
again  becomes  able.  It  does  not  say  who 
will  decide  when  such  a  disability  begins 
and  ends. 

Because  there  is  so  much  doubt  about 
the  law,  Garfield's  Vice  President,  Chester 
Arthur,  did  nothing.  The  doubt  also  dis- 
suaded Vice  President  Marshall  from 
acting  during  President  Wilson's  18- 
month  illness.  The  voluntary  agree- 
ment between  President  Eisenhower  and 
Vice  President  Nixon  was  not  worked  out 
until  aftei-  the  President  had  recovered 
from  his  last  illness,  too  late  for  it  to  be 
useful.  In  any  case,  there  is  general 
agreement  that  a  Vice  President  acting 
on  the  basis  of  a  voluntary  agreement 
cannot  have  the  full  confidence  of  tlie 
people.  Only  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution can  provide  the  necessary  air  of 
legitimacy. 

After  each  of  these  incidents,  the  prob- 
lems of  Presidential  inability  and  succes- 
sion were  explored  but  not  until  last  year 
was  there  any  semblance  of  agreement 
on  a  way  to  solve  them.  In  January  of 
1964,  at  the  call  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  a  dozen  of  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing legal  scholars  met  in  Washington, 
discussed  the  possible  solutions  and  after 
2  days  emerged  with  a  consensus  sub- 
sequently endorsed  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  house  of  delegates.  If  there 
be  no  objection.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  in- 
clude the  text  of  that  consensus  and  a 
description  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  reached  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

Later  in  January  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments 
began  hearings  on  Presidential  inability 
which  continued  in  February  and  March. 
Prom  those  hearings  and  the  many 
executive  sessions  which  followed  them, 
there  emerged  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
139  of  the  88th  Congress  which  the  Sen- 
ate passed  by  a  vote  of  65  to  0  shortly 
before  adjournment  last  year.  It  is  that 
measure  which  I  introduce  today. 
Though  it  is  essentially  the  same  as 
House  Joint  Resolution  1103  which  I  in- 
troduced in  the  88th  Congress,  there  are 
some  differences. 

This  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment would  solve  two  problems.  It 
would  solve  the  problem  of  vacancies  in 
the  oflBce  of  Vice  President,  which  has 
existed  on  16  different  occasions  for  pe- 
riods totaling  more  than  37  years,  by  di- 
recting the  President  to  nominate  a  Vice 
President  who  shall  take  office  upon  con- 
firmation by  a  majority  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  With  the  inauguration  of 
Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  on 
January  20,  1965,  we  have  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  the  first 
time  in  14  months. 

It  would  solve  the  problem  of  Presi- 
dential inability  by  directing  the  Vice 
President  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Presidential  office  when- 
ever the  President  declares  in  writing 
that  he  is  unable  to  carry  them  out  or, 
if  the  President  does  not  so  declare, 
whenever  the  Vice  President,  with  a  writ- 
ten concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the 
heads  of  the  executive  department  or 
such  other  body  as  Congress  may  by  law 
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.     ^c«,ifc  tn,  PnnffTPSs  his  writ-  Lewis  F.  Powell.  Jr..  president-elect.  Amerl- 

orovlde,  transmits  Jo  i;°"?^^f^„^f  j^"'  can  Bar  Association;  Sylvester  C.  Smith,  Jr., 

ten  declaration  that  the  Pi  esident  IS  un  president,   American    Bar   Association; 

able  to  discharge  his  duties,     in  eitner  ^^^^^^  Taylor,  chairman,  committee  on  Fed- 

raqp  the  President  shall  resume  his  office  ^^^^  constitution.  New  York  state  Bar  Asso- 

nfhPnever  he  transmits  to  Congress  his  elation;   and  Edward  L.  Wright,  chairman, 

ritten  declaration  that  no  inability  ex-  house  of  delegates.  American  Bar  Associa- 

fla   unless  the  Vice  President,  with  a  tlon. 

Sten  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  The  members  of  the  conference  reviewed 
hPads   of    the    executive    departments, 
fransmits  to  Congress,  within  2  days  his 
written  declaration  that  the  President 


as  a  group  the  following  statement  at  the 
close  of  their  discussions.  Although  there 
was  general  agreement  on  the  statement,  the 

wriiic"  ^^^" -----    -  .         _    ^„„v,     members  of  the  conference  were  not  asked 

is  unable  to  carry  out  his  duties,  m  sucn  ^^  ^^^  ^.^^^^  signatures;  and  it  should  not  be 
a  case  Congress  is  to  decide  the  issue  assiuned  that  every  member  necessarily  sub- 
immediately  and  unless  two-thirds  of  scribes  to  every  recommendation  included  in 
Lth  Houses  decide  that  the  President    the  statement. 

?c  nnable  the  President  shall  resume  the  The  conference  considered  the  question  of 
powers  and  du^^^^^^  of  his  office-  action  to  be  taken  m  the  event  of  mabillty 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message,  underscored  the  urgent  need  to 
revise  our  outmoded  system  of  excise 
taxes.  The  President,  in  calling  for  a 
substantial  cut  in  excise  taxes  as  an  es- 
sential step  toward  keeping  the  economy 
growing  and  the  Nation  prosperous,  has 
pointed  the  way  toward  a  thorough  re- 
evaluation  and  overhaul  of  the  entire  ex- 
cise tax  structure. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  therefore  to 
introduce  today  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Fed- 


,;e;s  and  duties  of  his  office.  action  ^^^^e  t..en  - -/^--^u ties  of"hii     er^l  excise  tax  on  musical  instrument^ 

Although  this  measure  differs  slightly    of  the  «es^ae  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^j  the  confer-    and  thus  remedy  a  serious  injustice  in 


from  the  American  Bar  Association  con 
sensus  the  consensus  was  not  framed  in 
terms  of  approval  of  specific  constitu- 
tional language.    I  have  been  informed 


office.    It  was  the  consensus  of  the  confer- 
ence that — 

Agreements  between  the  President  and 
Vice  President  or  person  next  in  line  of  suc- 
cession provide  a  partial  solution,  but  not 


tional  language.    ±  nave  w^v.^  »"-- cession  piuvmc  o.  ^u.^^.^^.  „„.„„__,  -_- 

that  the  American  Bar  Association   is  an   acceptable   permanent  solution   of   tne 

ciinnnrtine  the  measure  even  though  its  problem. 

Spnf  delegates  has  not  had  an  op-  An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

house  of  aelegates  nas  ""i  "      oosition  United  states  should  be  adopted  to  resolve 

portunity    to    take    an    official    position  ^                        jji^^,  ^^uld  arise  in  the  event 


on  it. 

More  recently  the  committee  for  eco- 
nomic development  has  issued  a  national 
policy  statement  on  Presidential  succes- 
sion and  inabiUty.  The  principal  differ- 
ence between  their  recommendations  and 


the  problems  which  would  arise  in  the  event 
of  the  Inability  of  the  President  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office. 

The  amendment  should  provide  that  In 
the  event  of  the  Inability  of  the  President 
the  powers  and  duties,  but  not  the  office, 
shall  provide  upon  the  Vice  President  or  per- 


and  thus  remedy  a  serious  injustice  in 
our  present  tax  laws. 

The  primary  reason  that  this  tax  must 
be  repealed  is  that  it  is  a  tax  on  educa- 
tion. Music  is  an  important  element  in 
the  curriculum  of  our  schools,  and  musi- 
cal instruments,  like  textbooks,  have  be- 
come an  essential  tool  of  education. 

The  scope  of  the  problem  Is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  an  estimated  11  million 
school-age  children  are  now  playing  mu- 
sical instruments  or  receiving  instruction 
from  public,  parochial,  and  private 
teachers.  Many  of  these  children  par- 
ticipate in  the  Nation's   71,000   school 


Z^ZTeTt^.tti^:r^o^averra^^    T  ^^^.il^.myZ'^ilTe^Z^^^^^^  SraArorchSi^   while   countless 

Ssagreements  between  the  President  and    ^'^/ti^n^f  ^^^"^4°^  others  belong  to  smaller  musical  groups 


Vice  President  on  disability  to  be  re 
solved  by  the  Cabinet.  The  Cabinet  deci- 
sion would  stand  unless  upset  by  the 
Congress  through  the  impeachment 
process. 

On  one  thing  there  Is  complete  agree- 
ment. There  is  urgent  need  for  im- 
mediate action.  In  these  perilous  times 
there  can  never  be  a  moment's  doubt 
about  whose  hand  is  responsible  for  run- 
ning this  country.  The  resolution  I  in- 
troduce today  is  the  best  solution  I  have 


expiration  of  his  term  of  office. 

The  amendment  should  provide  that  the 
Inability  of  the  President  may  be  established 
by  declaration  in  writing  of  the  President. 
In  the  event  that  the  President  does  not 
make  known  his  inability,  it  may  be  estab- 
lished by  action  of  the  Vice  President  or  per- 
son next  in  line  of  succession  with  the  con- 
currence of  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet  or  by 
action  of  such  other  body  as  the  Congress 
may  by  law  provide. 

The  amendment  should  provide  that  the 
ability  of  the  President  to  resume  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office  shall  be  established 


others  belong  to  smaller  musical  groups 
they  have  organized  themselves.  In 
1963  the  American  Music  Conference  es- 
timated that  85  percent  of  all  band  and 
orchestra  instruments  were  purchased 
for  the  use  of  school-age  children. 

Music,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  re- 
quired as  a  course  of  study  in  all  of  the 
elementary  grades  and  is  an  elective  in 
high  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the 
country.  Although  musical  instruments 
purchased  by  public  and  nonprofit 
schools  are  tax  free,  those  purchased  by 


troduce  today  is  the  best  solution  I  nave  ^nd  duties  of  his  office  shall  be  estaoiisnea  schools  are  tax  iree,  tnose  purcnasea  uy 
yet  seen  Even  if  it  might  be  improved  by  his  declaration  m  writing.  In  the  event  ^^le  parents  of  individual  students  are 
luu  „   „v,„»,„«  vi^vo  onH   thprp    T  think     that  the  Vice  President  and  a  majority  of     -,,u4pof.  tr»  a  lO-nercent  tax  markup.    In 


yet  seen,    r^ven  u  ii  uubui/  "c  uLit"^^'^"^     oy  ma  uc..iaic»i,.v^»*  »^  -o-    —     

with  a  change  here  and  there.^  I  think     that  the  vice  msldent  and  a  majorUy  of 


this  is  the  measure  about  which  the  delib 
erations  of  our  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary should  center  and  I  urge  that  those 
deliberations  begin  quickly. 
Appendix 

(Prior  to  the  national  forum  sponsored  by 
the  American  Bar  Association  a  conference 
was  held  on  Presidential  inability  and  suc- 
cession in  Washington,  D.C.  The  following 
consensus  and  analysis  resulted  from  that 
meeting.) 

Consensus 

The  conference   on  Presidential   Inability 
and  succession  was  convened  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C,  on  January  20  and  21,  1964. 
The  conferees  were  Walter  E.  Craig,  presi- 
dent,   American    Bar    Association;     Herbert 
Brownell,  president,  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  a  former  Attorney 
General    of    the    United    States;     John    D. 
Peerlck,  attorney,  New  York;  Paul  A.  Freund, 
professor  of  law.  Harvard  University;   Jona- 
than C.   Gibson,  chairman,   standing   com- 
mittee   on    jurisprudence    and    law    reform. 
American  Bar  Association;  Richard  H.  Han- 
sen, attorney,  Lincoln,  Nebr.;  James  C.  Klrby, 
Jr.,   associate   professor   of   law.   Vanderbllt 
University,  and  a   former  chief  counsel  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments, Senate  Judiciary  Committee;  Ross  L. 
Malone.  past  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  and  a  former  Deputy  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States;  Charles  B.  Nut- 
ting,   dean    of    the    National    Law    Center; 


the  Cabinet  or  such  other  body  as  Congress 
may  by  law  provide  shall  not  concur  in  the 
declaration  of  the  President,  the  continuing 
Inability  of  the  President  may  then  be  de- 
termined by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
elected  Members  of  each  House  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  conference  also  considered  the  related 
question  of  Presidential  succession.  It  was 
the  consensus  that — 

The  Constitution  should  be  amended  to 
provide  that  In  the  event  of  the  death, 
resignation,  or  removal  of  the  President,  the 
Vice  President  or  the  person  next  in  line 
of  succession  shall  succeed  to  the  office  for 
the  unexpired  term. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  office  of 
Vice  President  be  filled  at  all  times.  An 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  should  be 
adopted  providing  that  when  a  vacancy  oc- 
curs in  the  office  of  Vice  President,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  nominate  a  person  who,  upon  ap- 
proval by  a  majority  of  the  elected  Members 
of  Congress  meeting  in  joint  session,  shall 
then  become  Vice  President  for  the  un- 
expired term. 


REPEAL    OP    EXCISE    TAX    ON 
MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


subject  to  a  10-percent  tax  markup.  In 
the  case  of  smaller  instruments — such  as 
clarinets,  flutes,  and  trumpets — it  is  usu- 
al for  each  student  to  own  his  instru- 
ment and,  therefore,  for  his  parents  to 
be  forced  to  pay  the  higher  price  or  not 
buy  the  instrument.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  thus  in  the  curious  situation 
of  helping  to  erect  a  barrier  to  the  musi- 
cal education  of  our  children. 

The  excise  tax  is,  furthermore,  a  re- 
gressive tax.  Lower  income  families  pay 
a  greater  proportion  of  their  smaller 
incomes  for  the  excise  tax  on  musical 
instruments  than  do  higher  income  fam- 
ilies. Since  most  instruments  are  pur- 
chased by  the  young  parents  of  school- 
age  children— that  is,  for  the  most  part 
parents  with  relatively  limited  incomes — 
the  musical  excise  tax  places  a  particular 
burden  upon  those  with  comparatively 
limited  ability  to  pay. 

The  tax  also  strikes  hard  at  the 
musical  instrument  industry,  an  indus- 
try which  is  already  suffering  under  the 
severe  pressures  of  increased  foreign 
competition.  The  price  advantage  en- 
joyed by  foreign  manufacturers,  chiefly 
as  a  result  of  their  lower  labor  costs,  is 
made  still  greater  by  the  tax.  For  in- 
stance, the  10-percent  tax  on  a  $200 
instrument  made  in  the  United  States 
results  in  a  price  increase  of  $20  whereas 
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the  tax  on  a  competitive  imported  in- 
strument costing  $150  would  result  in 
only  a  $15  markup.  By  increasing  the 
price  differential  between  American  and 
foreign  instruments,  the  excise  tax  works 
against  the  interest  of  our  own  manu- 
factm-ers  and  the  workers  they  employ. 

Finally,  experience  has  shown  that 
lowering  the  price  of  musical  instruments 
appreciably  increases  sales.  For  ex- 
ample, an  average  reduction  in  the 
wholesale  cost  of  pianos  of  10  percent 
from  1959  to  1963  resulted  in  a  20-percent 
increase  in  sales;  a  10-percent  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  organs  during  the  same 
period  resulted  in  an  11.5-percent  in- 
crease in  sales. 

Since  the  amount  of  revenue  raised  by 
the  excise  tax  is  comparatively  small — in 
1963  it  was  approximately  $20  million,  or 
about  one-fiftieth  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  Federal  tax  revenue — and  the  po- 
tential for  sales  growth  in  the  industry 
is  high,  it  does  not  seem  unrealistic  to 
assume  that  the  loss  of  revenue  incm-red 
by  repeal  of  the  10-percent  excise  tax 
could  be  compensated  for  by  increased 
corporate  profits  and  new  jobs  in  the 
musical  instrument  industry. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  strongly  urge 
the  adpotion  of  this  long  overdue  reform 
of  our  excise  tax  program.  A  tax  which 
inhibits  the  natural  development  of 
musical  knowledge  and  appreciation  is 
one  which  is  difficult  to  defend.  It  is  a 
contradiction  of  our  growing  emphasis 
as  a  people  on  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation and  cultural  values  that  we  should 
allow  the  continuation  of  a  tax  which 
works  against  both. 


for  who  can  Judge  this  thy  people,  that  Is 
so  great? 


THIS  THY  PEOPLE,  THAT  IS  SO 
GREAT 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
year  was  1014  B.C.,  if  the  ancient  chroni- 
clers do  not  err.  That  was  long  before 
Socrates  and  Aristotle  and  the  others 
haggled  around  the  brow  of  the  Acropolis, 
or  the  eagles  pointed  out  the  hill  which 
served  as  the  citadel  for  the  Eternal  City 
by  the  Tiber.  An  oriental  potentate  was 
mounting  the  throne  of  his  father.  He 
was  anxious  to  be  a  good  king.  His  two 
immediate  predecessors  had  each  wielded 
power  for  40  long  years.  He  looked  at 
his  heritage  and  found  it  very,  very  good. 
The  record  reads: 

Judah  and  Israel  were  many,  as  the  sand 
which  is  by  the  sea  In  multitude.  And  Judah 
and  Israel  dwelt  safely,  every  man  under  his 
vine  and  fig  tree.  And  the  king  made  silver 
and  gold  at  Jerusalem  as  plenteous  as  stones. 
And  he  had  a  thousand  and  four  hundred 
chariots,  and  twelve  thousand '  horsemen. 
And  his  revenues  were  royal. 

In  humility  of  heart,  Solomon  bowed 
himself  to  the  earth  before  the  shrine  of 
his  fathers  and  asked  for  guidance : 

Give  me  now  wisdom  an«l  knowledge,  that 
I  may  go  out  and  come  in  before  this  people : 


Things  had  not  been  always  thus. 
Slightly  more  than  4  centuries  earlier, 
the  Hebrews  had  been  slaves  in  an  alien 
land.  They  were  poor  and  unskilled  in 
the  arts  of  government — only  a  little 
more  advanced  than  savages.  Under  wise 
and  determined  leadership  they  had 
burst  the  bonds  of  slavery,  crossed  a 
trackless  desert,  and  seized  possession  of 
a  land  which  their  ancestors  had  con- 
sidered home. 

The  land  was  sterile  and  arid  and  de- 
void of  resources.  Only  by  incessant  and 
arduous  toil  could  they  convert  it  to  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  and 
at  the  same  time  protect  it  from  the  in- 
roads of  fiercely  hostile  neighbors. 

The  force  which  held  them  firmly  to 
their  course  was  a  flaming  ideal  nour- 
ished in  the  minds  of  their  leaders.  The 
spark  of  that  ideal  had  been  kindled  in 
the  traditions  of  their  remote  ancestors. 
It  had  been  fed  on  the  lore  of  their  mas- 
ters while  they  sojourned  in  Egypt,  and 
then  burst  into  flame  while  they  were 
traversing  the  desert  and  hewing  out  a 
home  for  themselves  in  an  inhospitable 
wilderness. 

The  ideal  never  became  clear  to  all  the 
Hebrews.  They  tried,  and  advanced  a 
little;  they  stumbled  and  fell;  they  got 
up,  and  tried  again,  always  a  little  far- 
ther on.  Only  the  relentless  insistence 
of  their  leaders  held  them  to  their  pur- 
pose. A  full  thousand  years  of  mingled 
joy  and  tragedy  was  needed  to  bring  an 
unclouded  vision  of  that  ideal  in  the 
life  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

But  because  they  kept  on  and  did  not 
give  up  the  struggle,  that  ideal  has  come 
to  be  accepted  as  the  norm  for  civilized 
society.  Translated  into  modem  ter- 
minology, it  is  the  ideal  of  liberty,  of 
justice,  and  of  mercy.  Experience 
teaches  us  that  it  is  the  necessary  formula 
for  an  enduring  social  organization. 

To  those  who  find  fascination  in  mus- 
ing on  the  recurrent  phases  of  history, 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  discerning  lead- 
er of  a  modern  mighty  republic,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  inductance  into  office, 
should  invoke  the  image  of  1014  B.C. 

Time  is  condensed  in  these  centuries. 
Only  300  years  ago  our  forebears  were 
scattered  in  little  settlements  along  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Many  of  them  were  ref- 
ugees from  oppression  in  the  Old  World, 
oppression  of  body  or  mind  or  spirit. 
Trying  to  establish  a  foothold  in  a  new 
world,  they  were  subject  to  death  by 
starvation,  by  disease  and  loneliness,  by 
the  tomahawks  of  the  natives.  But  they 
persisted,  and  in  a  few  short  centuries 
they  set  up  an  empire  beside  which  the 
kingdom  of  Solomon  was  a  puny  affair. 

On  his  Inauguration  Day,  President 
Johnson  might  have  viewed  his  heritage 
with  prideful  satisfaction.  He,  too,  has 
many  chariots  of  fire  ready  to  course  at 
his  bidding  over  land  and  sea  and 
through  the  circumambient.  Under 
their  shelter,  the  inhabitants  of  America 
and  many  lands  may  dwell  in  a  security 
which  Solomon  could  not  offer.  Mr. 
Johnson  presides  over  a  vast  productive 
machine  which  pours  out  material  goods 
and  personal  services  in  incredible 
abundance.    He  has  at  his  command. 
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and  the  command  of  the  Nation,  superbly 
skilled  workmen  who  prove  the  inner- 
most secrets  of  nature  and  bend  them  to 
human  purposes. 

Instead,  the  President  chose  to  speak 
of  the  ancient  dream,  a  dream  that  in 
this  age  is  at  last  capable  of  incarnation 
in  breathing  flesh. 

It  is  easier  to  understand  Mr.  John- 
son's words  if  we  consider  them  in  tlie 
setting  from  which  they  were  spoken. 

Modern  technology  brings  evei-y  com- 
ponent of  the  scene  instantly  before  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  millions.  The  unbiased 
eye  of  the  camera  makes  the  smallest 
details  visible  afar  ofif.  The  faithful 
tongue  of  audio  transmission  makes  every 
sound  audible.  What  do  we  see  and  hear 
on  JanuaiT  20.  1965? 

The  camera's  eye  moves  fitfully 
through  the  scene.  Now  it  pauses  on  the 
stately  majesty  of  the  Capitol.  Sup- 
ported on  many  white  columns  of  mar- 
ble, the  huge  dome  rises  far  above  the 
street.  A  flag  stirs  idly  in  the  breeze. 
No  cannons  peer  menacingly  through  the 
colonnaded  apertures.  Instead,  the 
Statue  of  Freedom  surmounts  the  high- 
est arch  of  the  dome,  looking  toward  a 
rising  sun.  Now  the  camera  shifts,  and 
we  look  down  the  long  stretches  of  the 
Mall,  splotched  here  and  there  with 
patches  of  snow.  In  the  distance,  the 
obelisklike  monument  pierces  the  sky, 
and  beyond  it,  the  Memorial.  Stul' 
farther  beyond,  a  noble  hill  is  visible, 
dotted  with  innumerable  markers  of  the 
resting  places  of  our  heroes  in  peace  and 
war.  Among  these  are  two  reminders  of 
profound  tragedies,  one  of  them  occur- 
ring a  century  ago  and  the  other  so  re- 
cent that  it  catches  our  breath. 

The  camera  shifts  to  the  interior  of 
the  Capitol.  Here  are  the  huge  bronze 
doors  which  guard  the  entrance  to  the 
rotunda.  Within  the  cui*ved  walls  of 
the  rotunda  have  rested  in  solemn  state 
the  mortal  remains  of  illustrious  citi- 
zens, while  thousands  filed  by  in  respect 
and  in  homage.  The  great  arch  of  the 
dome  ornamented  by  the  genius  of 
painters  and  sculptors,  comes  into  view. 
Again,  we  see  the  halls  of  legislature, 
where  world-important  decisions  are 
made  almost  daily. 

All  these  are  symbols  of  the  greatness 
which  is  America.  No  wonder  the  voice 
of  the  soloist  trembled  with  emotion,  and 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

These  scenes  are  not  empty.  They 
are  filled  with  people,  moving  about 
with  the  freedom  characteristic  of  this 
land  of  the  free.  Some  of  them  are  dig- 
nitaries of  church  or  state;  some  are 
citizens  come  to  view  a  spectacle;  oth- 
ers are  woi'lanen  arranging  articles  to  be 
used.  But  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
one  from  the  other  by  his  garb.  A  hand- 
ful of  uniformed  guards  keep  open  a 
pathway  for  the  necessary  movements 
of  the  procession. 

Occasionally  the  camera  pauses  on  a 
single  face.  Some  of  these  faces  are  fa- 
miliar to  many — members  of  the  admin- 
istrative or  legislative  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment. Others  are  unknown  to  the 
general  public,  just  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls,  gathered  here  from  who  knows 
where  for  a  reason  equally  untold.  There 
were,  for  instance,  later  down  on  the 
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avpnue  the  two  boys  who  had  come  all 
Se  way  from  Hawaii  and  had  stood  all 
niaht  in  the  cold  waiting  to  see  a  parade. 
Sfthe  crowd,  all  recognize  the  benign 
countenance  of  the  Chief  Justice.  Fi- 
nallv  the  strong  profile  of  the  President 
as  he  intones  the  phrases  of  consecra- 
Hon  to  his  office  laid  down  by  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 

Later  the  camera  picks  up  the  details 
nf  the  parade  as  it  moves  down  the  his- 
toric avenue.  Band  and  marching 
Iroups  and  floats  depicting  the  history 
of  the  Nation  and  its  achievements  in 
oeace  and  industry  and  progress.  The 
scene  was  dominated  by  young  people, 
boys  and  girls  from  our  high  schools 
and  colleges  who  had  traveled  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  miles  just  to  take  part 
in  a  brief  ceremony  marking  an  im- 
Dortant  period  in  our  national  life.  And^ 
for  a  final  touch,  the  little  dog  which 
the  President  led  into  his  reviewing  box 
in  front  of  the  White  House. 

The  thing  most  conspicuous  in  the 
whole  scene,  from  beginning  to  end,  was 
what  was  not  in  it:  no  pomp,  marked  by 
gorgeous  regalia  and  obsequious  cere- 
mony; no  display  of  military  might;  no 
engines  of  war,  on  the  ground  or  in  the 
air  above;  no  exhibitions  of  wealth  and 
prestige.  Just  people,  pursuing  their 
ordinary  rounds  of  business  or  pleasure: 
the  Senator,  the  department  official,  the 
merchant,  the  doctor,  the  housewife,  the 
schoolboy— just  you  and  me.         ,  ,       . 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  this  pat- 
tern of  events  and  scenes  happened  by 
accident.  It  was  deliberately  contrived 
to  accent  the  meaning  of  the  Presidents 
words.  And  what  did  he  say?  "This  thy 
people,  that  is  so  great."  Great,  yes,  but 
also  so  weak.  Age-old  weaknesses  still 
hinder  our  progress  toward  the  goal  ol 
freedom,  justice,  and  mercy.  There  is 
the  brazen  instinct  toward  power  which 
would  dominate  business  and  govern- 
ment and  society,  power  solely  for  the 
sake  of  power.  There  is  the  greedy  ava- 
rice which  would  grasp  and  hold  mate- 
rial goods  which  it  could  not  possibly 
use.  There  is  the  callous  inhumanity 
which  looks  upon  the  woes  of  others 
merely  as  proof  of  its  own  superiority. 

The  President  said  that  he  wished  to 
"go  out  and  come  in  before  this  people. 
He  can  lead,  he  can  set  an  example,  but 
he  cannot  judge  them.  Unless  our 
weaknesses  are  overcome,  unless  we  se^e 
the  opportunities  to  move  toward  the 
ancient  dream,  there  will  be  no  progress. 
It  is  the  essence  of  democracy  that  mass 
movements  determine  the  destiny  of  a 
nation. 

The  President's  address  needs  to  be 
read  and  reread.  Beneath  the  unimpas- 
sioned  and  carefully  chosen  words  in 
which  it  was  uttered  lies  the  bold  horta- 
tory of  the  old  visionaries: 

See,  I  have  set  before  thee  this  day  life  and 
good,  and  death  and  evil.  Choose  you  this 
day  whom  ye  will  serve. 

The  ideal  conceived  by  Abraham  in  Ur 
and  nurtured  and  developed  through  the 
ages  by  sages  and  seers  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  a  pragmatist.  Mr.  Johnson  un- 
derstands the  meaning  of  t^e  words  he 
uses,  and  he  means  what  he  says.  May 
each  of  us  commit  to  heart  his  own  role 
in  the  drama  that  is  being  staged. 


THE    LATE    HUMPHREY    DOULENS 


Mr.  ErVANS  of  Colorado.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Cormecticut  [Mr.  IrwinI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  IRWIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  December 
30  marked  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
premature    and    unexpected    death    of 
Humphrey    Doulens.    one    of    the   true 
giants  of  the  entertainment  world.    It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  have  known  him 
well  as  he  was  a  resident  of  my  home- 
town and  also  a  constituent  from  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Con- 
necticut. 

Likewise,  his  brother,  Roger  Doulens,  a 
native  of  my  hometown,  is  an  officer  of 
Pan  American  World  Airways  and  has 
been  on  assignment  in  Washington  for 
his  company  for  the  past  18  years. 

Humphrey  Doulens  had  all  the  qual- 
ities which  most  of  us  would  like  to  have. 
He  had  an  Irish  wit,  an  unlimited  vocab- 
ulary, a  fantastic  memory,  and  a  pas- 
sionate dedication  to  the  world  of  enter- 
tainment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Humphrey  Doulens  began 
his  career  as  a  reporter  for  the  Norwalk 
Hour  when  he  was  still  in  high  school. 
His  talents  were  so  self-evident  that  at 
the  age  of  19  he  was  hired  by  the  South 
Norwalk  Sentinel  as  city  editor.  From 
there  he  went  to  the  Bridgeport  Post  as 
Sunday  editor,  later  to  Newsweek,  under 
the  late,  great  Rex  Smith  as  editor  of  the 
theatrical  section  and  then  on  to  his 
really  true  love,  show  business. 

There  are  many  more  things  I  could 
say  at  this  time  about  Humphrey— his 
war  experiences,  his  contributions  to 
Connecticut  community  life.  But  I 
think  they  are  best  summed  up  by  the 
recent  remarks  of  his  boss,  the  man  who 
recruited  him  from  newspaper  work  to 
the  field  of  entertainment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Schang, 
formerly  chairman  of  the  board  and 
president  of  Columbia  Artists  Manage- 
ment, has  put  his  sentiments  about 
Humphrey  Doulens  most  poignantly. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  Mr. 
Schang's  remarks  as  a  part  of  the 
Record : 

Remarks  by  Mr.  Schang 
We  have  set  aside  these  moments  to  honor 
the  memory  of  two  valued  employees  who 
became  directors  and  officers  and  were  taken 
by  death  this  past  year. 

One  of  them.  Humphrey  Doulens.  was 
brought  into  the  company  by  me.  was  a  loyal 
lieutenant  by  my  side  for  many  years,  grew 
to  be  a  trusted  partner  and  longtime  friend. 
It  is  therefore  proper  that  I  be  the  one 
to  voice  words  of  appreciation  for  his  life  of 
service,  the  sunny  good  nature  he  brought 
to  his  work,  and  to  recall  the  affection  and 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  many  people 
from  the  most  humble  to  those  of  highest 
importance. 

Although  Humphrey  seemed  to  favor  mu- 
sical folks  and  particularly  sopranos— called 
by  him  "Great  Ladies  of  Song"— his  truly 
enormous  acquaintanceship  encompassed  the 
theater,  the  literary  world,  the  newspaper 
world,  the  circus  and  the  air  forces. 


And  don't  fancy  that  was  all.  Two  of  his 
best  friends  were  Ed  Sullivan  (TV)  and  Gene 
Tunney  (fight  champ). 

This  versatile  man  about  town  has  also 
been  seen  on  occasion  in  white  tie  and  tails 
hobnobbing  with  boxholders  at  the  opera  and 
horse  show. 

While  Himiphrey's  disposition  was  not 
that  of  a  warrior,  his  success  In  the  Army 
was  Indeed  sensational.  Drafted  as  a  com- 
mon private  he  spent  his  first  day  In  the 
service  unloading  a  freight  car  In  Miami 
Beach.  Scarcely  2  years  later  he  was  a 
captain  assigned  to  the  20th  Air  Force  Head- 
quarters In  the  Pentagon  Building.  This 
was  a  very  special  outfit  under  the  direct 
command  of  Gen.  Hap  Arnold. 

When  you  consider  how  many  GI's  never 
so  much  as  laid  eyes  on  a  one-star  general. 
it  Is  remarkable  to  me  that  two  five-star  gen- 
erals, Arnold  and  Marshall,  referred  to 
Captain  Doulens  more  often  than  not  by  his 
first  name. 

Humphrey  ended  his  Army  stint  as  an  aide 
to  Gen.  Laurence  S.  Kuter,  one  of  the  top 
generals  in  the  Air  Force.  Humphrey  went 
around  the  world  with  him  to  various  com- 
mands and  on  many  Important  missions. 

When  the  time  came  for  Captain  Doulens 
to  return  to  civil  life,  this  General  Kuter 
told  me :  "I  envy  your  Humphrey.  He  Is  In- 
dispensable. I  do  not  know  what  I  am  going 
to  do  without  him." 

I  can  echo  this  tribute.  The  kind  of  per- 
sonal service  rendered  this  company  by 
Hvimphrey  as  liaison  to  Lily  Pons,  Grace 
Moore,  Dorothy  Kirsten,  and  dozens  of  others 
is  Irreplaceable  because  it  Involved  his  pe- 
culiar endearing  personality. 

Now.  friends  of  Humphrey,  led  by  hU  pal. 
Bin  Ralsor,  started  a  fund  to  buy  a  seat  In 
Philharmonic  Hall  of  Lincoln  Center  as  a 
suitable  memorial  to  him.  It  requires  con- 
tributions totaling  $1,000  to  procure  such  a 
seat.  In  a  few  weeks  money  poured  in  from 
all  over  the  land,  so  that  $3,000  was  on  hand, 
which  assured  seats  not  only  for  Philhar- 
monic Hall,  but  also  the  new  Metropolitan 
Opera  and  the  New  York  State  Theater. 

Right  now  this  fund  is  past  $5,000,  actually 
$5,346  due  to  contributions  Just  received 
from  England.  Mrs.  Misch,  the  lady  in  charge 
of  the  project,  states  that  the  multiple  seats 
in  honor  of  Doulens  Involve  more  individual 
contributors  than  any  other  person  on  her 
books. 

What  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Hum- 
phrey, and  how  pleased  his  shade  will  be 
when  some  future  critic  slides  into  a  pair  of 
aisle  seats  bearing  the  name  of  E.  Humplirey 
Doulens. 

Humphrey  was  bom  and  raised  In  Con- 
necticut and  now  he  lies  burled  there.  He 
worked  on  newspapers  In  Norwalk  and 
Bridgeport  and  loved  Fairfield  County.  He 
was  proud  of  its  celebrity  citizens  past  and 
present  and  spiced  his  speech  with  anec- 
dotes of  P.  T.  Barnum  and  Mark  Twain, 
two  former  residents. 

So  to  conclude  these  remarks  I  will  quote 
a  Connecticut  bard,  Fltz-Greene  Halleck: 


"Green  be  the  turf  above  thee 
Friend  of  our  better  days. 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee 
Nor  named  thee  save  In  praise.' 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, January  24,  1965,  I  was  privUeged 
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to  be  guest  speaker  at  the  Ukrainian 
Community  Center  in  Jersey  City,  where 
Ukrainian-Americar.s  gathered  to  ob- 
serve the  47th  anniversary  of  their  home- 
land's Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  J.  Whelan,  may- 
or of  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  was  present  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  commemorating 
January  22  as  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day  in  Jersey  City.  Presiding  was  Mr. 
Walter  Bilyk,  president  of  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America's  Jersey 
City  branch.  Also  present  was  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Lysawyer,  president  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian National  Congress. 

I  include  my  comments  on  this  auspi- 
cious occasion  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Remarks  by  Mr.  Daniels 

At  the  outset  I  desire  to  congratulate  the 
Ukrainian-American  community  upon  the 
progress  it  has  made  in  Jersey  City  over  the 
past  75  years,  and  also  for  Its  contributions 
to  our  civic,  cultiu-al,  religious  and  educa- 
tional life.  The  erection  of  a  $700,000  pa- 
rochial school  and  this  community  center 
where  dances,  choral  singing,  sport  events, 
dramatics,  etc.,  take  place,  indeed  merit  the 
praise  of  the  community. 

Ukrainians  are  a  hard  working,  honest  and 
religious  people,  who  have  strong  home  ties 
and  who  cherish  their  freedom.  They  are 
a  great  asset  to  this  country. 

And,  although  Ukrainians  have  strong 
feelings  for  their  homeland,  like  other  minor- 
ity groups,  and  desire  their  kinfolks  to 
enjoy  self-government  and  freedom,  yet  are 
loyal,  patriotic  Americans. 

UKRAINIAN   INDEPENDENCE  AND  SOVIET 
COLONIALISM 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  today  and  join 
with  my  many  Ukrainian  friends  of  New 
Jersey  to  commemorate  the  47th  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  establishing  Ukraine 
a  free  and  independent  national  republic. 

Meetings  such  as  this  one  today  are  in  a 
long-established  and  deeply  revered  tradition 
of  American  history;  for  we  Americans,  con- 
scious of  the  pains  of  colonialism  and  the 
Joys  of  freedom,  since  this  has  been  our 
heritage,  have  always  given  a  friendly  hear- 
ing to  all  oppressed  peoples  who  have  come 
to  our  shores,  assumed  the  duties  and  obli- 
gations of  American  citizenship,  and  have 
pleaded  the  case  of  the  oppressed  homeland. 

This  Is.  Indeed,  an  auspicious  occasion  for 
which  we  are  gathered  today.  To  commem- 
orate the  Independence  of  a  people  Is  to 
commemorate  perhaps  the  most  solemn  mo- 
ment In  a  nation's  history. 

Our  task  today  Is,  however,  both  solemn 
and  sad.  because  Ukrainian  Independence 
was  only  fleeting,  as  those  few  moments  of 
Joyful  freedom  were  dissolved  by  the  force 
of  Soviet  tyranny. 

I  need  not  recall  to  you  the  seemingly  end- 
less tragic  details  of  Soviet  oppression  in 
Ukraine.  The  catalog  of  crimes — enforced 
famines,  deportations,  slave  labor  camps,  re- 
ligious and  cultural  suppression,  and  so 
forth — all  are  distressingly  familiar  to  us. 

What  I  would  like  to  do,  however,  is  to 
comment  briefly  on  the  character  of  Soviet 
colonialism  in  an  effort  to  throw  at  least  a 
little  light  on  what  I  propose  to  call  the 
greatest  historical  anachronism  of  our  time. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  many  Ameri- 
cans and  perhaps  many  other  peoples  of  the 
free  world  do  not  realize  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  a  nation  Inhabited  only  by 
Russians.  Few  Americans  know  that  there 
are  more  Turks  in  the  Soviet  Union  than  In 
Turkey  and  more  Moslems  than  In  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  It  would  come  as  a  surprise 
to  many,  I  am  sure,  to  learn  that  Russians 
constitute  a  little  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  total  Soviet  population.  The  remainder 
of  the  population,  as  you  well  know,  Is  made 


up  of  Ukrainians,  Byelorussians,  Armenians, 
Georgians,  people  of  Turkic  and  Iranian  ori- 
gin, and  other  non-Russian  peoples. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  In  fact  a  multi- 
national state  of  peoples  whose  ethnic  ori- 
gins, religious  traditions,  social  customs,  and 
cultural  heritages  differ  widely. 

Thus,  the  Soviet  Union,  or  Imperial  Rus- 
sia as  it  was  once  called,  is  not  a  nation  of 
Russians,  but  is  an  enslaved  state  of  many 
peoples,  many  cultures,  many  religions. 
And  although  the  Soviets  categorically  deny 
the  fact,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  a  traditional  colonial  empire. 

Again,  let  me  say,  to  most  Aniericans  it 
comes  as  a  surprise  to  learn  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  indeed  a  colonial  empire.  What 
creates  this  confusion  is  the  mistaken  belief 
that  the  term  colonialism  refers  only  to 
oversea  empires.  This  error  is  quite  under- 
standable because  of  our  association  of  colo- 
nialism with  our  own  particular  colonial  e.x- 
perience  and  those  of  the  other  American 
states  whose  territories  had  been  conquered 
by  the  British.  French,  and  Spanish.  It 
seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  us  that 
colonial  empires  could  be  built  by  a  process 
of  contiguous  expansion.  This  is.  of  course, 
the  manner  in  which  the  Russian  Empire  and 
its  successor  Soviet  empire  was  built.  Prom 
the  small  principality  of  Moscovy.  the  Rus- 
sians added  conquest  upon  conquest  until 
their  empire  stretched  from  the  borders  of 
Germany  to  the  sea  of  Japan,  and  from  the 
arctic  to  the  borders  of  southern  Asia  and 
the  Middle  East.  And  the  Soviet  Union  to- 
day Is  the  legatee  of  this  great  imperial 
and  colonial  system. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  myths  among 
the  many  that  have  been  generated  In  the 
Communist  world  Is  the  dogmatic  assertion 
that  the  United  States  and  Its  Western  allies 
are  imperialistic  and  colonial  powers  that 
seek  world  domination,  while  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  Communist  allies  are  in  reality 
the  great  liberating  force  for  all  mankind. 

The  truth  Is,  of  course,  directly  opposed  to 
this  assertion  and  it  can  be  supported  by 
the  following  evidence. 

Since  World  War  II.  two  great  historical 
movements  have  been  occurring  on  the  world 
scene:  One  of  these  movements  has  been  the 
dissolution  of  the  old  colonial  systems  of  the 
Western  Powers;  the  other  movement  has 
been  the  development  of  a  new  colonial  sys- 
tem, that  of  the  Communists.  For,  while 
the  West  was  dissolving  its  colonial  empires 
and  bending  to  the  necessity  of  granting  na- 
tional Independence  to  subject  peoples,  the 
the  Soviet  Union  was  expanding  its  colonial 
empire  into  Europe  and  seeking  conquests 
elsewhere  through  subversion,  insurrection, 
and  political  warfare. 

What  are  the  specific  facts  to  support  our 
charge  against  the  Soviets? 
Let  me  cite  them  for  you. 
During  the  period  1939-60  the  people 
who  have  won  full  Independence  from  the 
West  numbered  769,120.000  and  embraced 
an  area  of  9,206,108  square  miles.  Adding 
to  this  figure  the  self-governing  territories 
and  those  nations  nearing  independent  sta- 
tus, the  total  figures  rise  to  846,935,000  in 
population  and  11,557,707  square  miles. 

This  massive  movement  toward  national 
Independence  was  countered  by  another 
trend,  that  of  expanding  Russo-Communist 
colonialism.  At  the  time  of  World  War  II, 
the  Soviet  Communist  world  consisted  of  the 
Soviet  Union  with  its  population  of  about 
190  million  living  In  an  area  of  approximate- 
ly 8,600,000  square  miles.  By  mlcl-1963,  the 
Communist  world  expanded  from  this  fairly 
constricted  area  to  embrace  a  total  of  1,109,- 
500,000  persons  In  an  area  of  13,761,000 
square  miles.  In  other  words,  the  Commu- 
nist world  now  constitutes  34.99  percent  of 
the  world  population  and  26.25  percent  of  the 
total  area  of  the  world. 

Another  aspect  of  Soviet  colonialism  can 
be  seen  In  the  fact  that  the  U.S.S.R.  Is  con- 
structed on  the  ruins  of  conquered  Independ- 


ent national  states.  Ukraine,  and  other  sub- 
ject peoples,  declared  their  Independence  af- 
ter  the  Bolshevik  Revolution,  but  only  the 
Baltic  States  and  Finland  succeeded  in  main- 
taining their  freedom.  Subsequently,  the 
other  nations  were  conquered  and  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1940  and 
1944,  the  Kremlin  completed  Its  unfinished 
task  by  conquering  the  Baltic  states.  In  ad- 
dition, they  extended  their  empire  into  the 
states  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Thus,  my  friends,  we  are  faced  with  a 
basic  contradiction  when  we  juxtapose  So- 
viet charges  against  the  West  for  colonialism 
and  imperialism  next  to  the  realities  of  So- 
viet International  life.  We  are  presented 
here,  I  submit,  with  an  historical  anachro- 
nism of  enormous  proportions;  for  the  So- 
viet Union  which  claims  that  the  future  be- 
longs to  communism  has  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge the  Internal  relevance  of  the  most  pow- 
erful trend  In  modern  history,  the  movement 
of  peoples  toward  national  independence. 
Indeed,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  Communist 
allies  stand  as  a  reaction  against  the  main 
current  of  world  history. 

We  must  remind  ourselves  of  these  histori- 
cal facts  as  we  commemorate  the  occasion  of 
Ukrainian  independence.  Modern  Ukrainian 
history  proves  beyond  doubt  that  the  Soviet 
claim  of  self-determination  as  a  basic  prin- 
ciple in  Soviet  constitutionalism  Is  an  out- 
right fraud.  The  truth  Is  that  Moscow  could 
not  permit  genuine  self-determination  for 
this  would  mean  the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet 
empire. 

Ukraine,  therefore,  as  Indeed,  all  the  other 
Soviet  colonial  states,  stand  as  living  proof 
of  the  charge  that  the  Soviet  Union  consti- 
tutes the  greatest  colonial  empire  of  our 
modern  day. 

On  this  day  of  national  dedication  of  all 
Ukrainians  let  me  assure  you  that  the  sym- 
pathies of  all  free  people  go  out  to  these 
heroic  people,  and  we  Join  with  all  others 
In  fervent  prayer  and  hope  that  someday 
Ukrainians  will  enjoy  the  full  and  unen- 
cumbered right  of  self-determination. 


Januanj26,1965 
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AUSTRALIAN  DAY 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Miller]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
January  26,  is  Australian  Day,  the  occa- 
sion on  which  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  marks  the  anniversary  of  its 
accession  to  the  control  of  its  own  des- 
tinies. As  a  Californian  who  looks  across 
the  wide  Pacific  to  a  friendly  neighbor 
and  as  a  recent  visitor  to  that  great  and 
beautiful  country,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  con- 
gratulate Australia  on  its  National  Day. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  been 
closely  associated  with  Australia 
throughout  this*  century.  American 
miners  helped  to  develop  the  great  Aus- 
tralian gold  fields  near  Kalgoorlie  in 
western  Australia.  Americans  fought 
alongside  Australians  in  France  in  World 
War  I  and  were  again  comrades  in  arms 
during  World  War  II  in  the  Solomon  Is- 
lands, in  New  Guinea,  and  in  Borneo. 
Since  the  war  we  have  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Australia  in  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization — SEATO — 
and  in  the  Anzus  Treaty  in  which  we 
have  jointly  pledged  our  efforts  to  main- 


tain peace   and   security   in   southeast 

Australia  is  a  credit  to  the  Pacific  area 
and  a  credit  to  the  free  world.  Here  is 
a  country  almost  as  large  as  the  United 
States  with  a  population  of  11  million 
neople  It  is  growing  rapidly,  it  is  re- 
ceiving tens  of  thousands  of  immigrants 
each  year,  its  economy  is  shouldering  a 
growing  burden  in  providing  a  high 
standard  of  living  for  its  people.  Above 
all,  it  is  a  functioning  democracy  in  the 
great  tradition  of  Western  man. 

I  am  sure  that  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  join  with  me  in  the  expression 
of  the  best  of  good  wishes  to  a  loyal  and 
valued  friend  and  associate  in  the  Pa- 
cific. ^^^^^^^_^ 

THE  HIGHWAY  SCENIC  EASEMENT 
BILL 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  3418)  for 
the  purpose  of  implementing  the  purpose 
of  President  Johnson,  expressed  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  and  else- 
where, to  protect  and  preserve  our  nat- 
ural scenic  beauty.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant means  of  attaining  this  goal  is 
to  assure  that  the  areas  adjacent  to  our 
highways  do  not  become  a  vast  wilder- 
ness of  billboards,  junkyards,  shabby 
commercial  buildings  and  shacks  where 
there  was  once  a  panorama  of  natural 
beauty. 

For  years  conservationists,  garden 
clubs  and  other  groups  have  been  strug- 
gling to  prevent  further  destruction  of 
our  natural  scenic  heritage  and  to  repair 
some  of  the  damage  already  done.  Legis- 
lation has  been  on  the  books  since  1940 
providing  for  use  by  a  State  of  up  to  3 
percent  of  its  Federal -aid  highway  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  scenic  easements, 
waysides  and  rest  areas.  However,  most 
States  are  hard  pressed  to  find  needed 
funds  for  current  highway  construction 
needs,  and  diverting  3  percent  of  the 
Federal-aid  away  from  construction 
would  retard  the  highway  programs 
which  are  so  urgently  needed.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  would  provide  addi- 
tional funds,  outside  the  highway  funds, 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  scenic 
views,  or  historical  sites,  and  wiping  out 
eyesores  which  have  sprung  up  along 
highways  which  otherwise  would  pro- 
vide beautiful  scenic  vistas. 

Despite  the  provision  in  existing  high- 
way legislation  which  provides  additional 
funds  amounting  to  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  projects,  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  or  preventing  instal- 
lation of  billboards  along  the  Interstate 
System,  only  20  States  have  so  far  quali- 
fied for  the  additional  funds. 

The  amounts  available  are  in  addition 
to  the  Federal-aid  highway  funds  and 
are  to  be  paid  from  the  general  funds  of 
the  Treasury.    A  great  difficulty  in  pre- 


venting billboard  blight  is  that  the  dollar 
value  of  the  locations  along  highways 
for  advertising  purposes  is  easily  meas- 
ured whereas  the  value  of  beautiful  sce- 
nery is  less  suspectible  of  measurement 
in  monetary  terms. 

Amendment  of  section  319  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  laws  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  assistance  to  the  States 
in  the  purchase  of  lands  and  easements 
for  scenic  purposes  along  Federal-aid 
highways  is  urgent.  This  will  not  pro- 
vide all  the  answers  but  will  supplement 
the  work  now  being  done  in  landscaping 
rights-of-ways  along  new  highways  and 
enforcement  of  laws  against  dumping  of 
trash  along  highways. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  not  be  the 
final  answer  to  the  problems  of  protect- 
ing one  of  our  greatest  resources — our 
natural  scenery.  Federal  studies  and 
proposals  now  in  process  will  help  point 
the  way  to  solutions  of  many  of  the  dif- 
ficulties. The  President  has  indicated 
that  he  intends  to  use  every  resource  at 
his  command  to  make  the  view  from  our 
highways  as  attractive  as  possible.  This 
bill  will  assist  the  States  toward  that  goal 
by  making  it  possible  for  them  to  pur- 
chase scenic  easements,  leaving  the  land 
in  the  hands  of  the  owners,  and  not  de- 
priving them  of  its  use  for  purposes 
which  would  not  destroy  the  natural 
beauty.  One  of  the  principal  industries 
of  my  own  State  is  tourism,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  attractions  to  tourists  is  nat- 
ural beautiful  scenery. 

Most  of  the  States  are  desirous  of  pre- 
serving the  natural  beauty  along  their 
highways  but  most  are  woefully  short  of 
highway  funds  of  all  kinds.  We  must 
act  before  any  more  of  our  natural  herit- 
age has  been  destroyed  and  lost  forever 
to  us.  Time  is  of  the  essence  if  we  are 
to  preserve  "America  the  Beautiful." 


FOREIGN    AID   AND   AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection.  > 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  the  President  emphasize 
in  his  foreign  aid  message  the  need  for 
greater  efforts  in  agriculture  and  rural 
development  in  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries in  Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
This  is  a  crucial  matter  which  demands 
priority  attention.  Many  of  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  are  losing  ground  in 
the  battle  against  hunger  and  poverty 
and  others  are  just  barely  able  to  hold 
their  own.  We  know  that  we  cannot 
have  peace  and  security  in  the  world 
when  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  are 
at  or  near  starvation.  And  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  said,  we  have  many  assets  to 
put  into  the  battle  against  hunger  and 
poverty  around  the  world.  The  f  ood-f  or- 
peace  programs,  our  agricultural  tech- 
nology and  the  skills  and  resources  of 
our  industries  can  all  be  mobilized  to 
make  a  more  effective  contribution .  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Agricxilture  and  the 
land-grant  universities  have  a  large  res- 


ervoir of  technical  competencies  which 
could  be  drawn  upon  in  greater  measure 
than  heretofore. 

In  the  less  developed  countries  where 
60  to  80  percent  of  the  population  live  or 
work  on  the  land,  the  whole  economy  of 
the  country  depends  on  the  strength  of 
the  rural  sector.  Industrial  develop- 
ment is  closely  linked  with  agricultural 
development.  We  cannot  expect  sus- 
tained economic  growth  in  these  coun- 
tries without  agricultural  development. 
This  is  of  great  significance  to  our  own  » 
economy  as  we  look  for  expanded  mar- 
kets for  our  increasing  agricultural  pro- 
duction. As  we  help  countries  achieve 
economic  growth  we  help  them  become 
better  markets  for  our  own  agricultural 
products. 

REFORM  OF  BAIL  PROCEDURES 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  three  bills  to  reform  bail 
practices  in  the  Federal  courts.  The 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  has  for  some  time  focused  its  at- 
tention on  Federal  bail  procedures  and 
has  found  them  to  be  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  in  direct 
conflict  with  two  of  our  most  cherished 
principles  of  justice— that  the  accused  is 
presumed  iruiocent  until  proved  guilty 
by  a  court  of  law,  and  that  justice  should 
be  equal  and  accessible  to  all.  These  bills 
which  I  have  introduced,  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  the  strong  support  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Federal  and  State  law 
enforcement  officials,  law  professors,  and 
other  persons  and  groups  concerned  with 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice. 

The  bail  system  in  the  United  States 
determines  whether  an  accused  person 
in  a  criminal  proceeding  will  be  released 
or  jailed  in  the  period  between  his  arrest 
and  trial.  In  the  typical  case,  the  ac- 
cused is  brought  by  the  police  before  a 
committing  magistrate  or  judge  who  will 
set  bail  in  a  monetary  amount.  The  legal 
theory  underlying  this  procedure  is  that 
the  bail  will  be  sufficient  to  insure  the 
appearance  of  the  defendant  at  trial.  If 
he  is  able  to  post  bond  in  the  bail  amount, 
or  to  pay  a  bondsman  to  post  it  for  him, 
he  is  released.  If  he  is  financially  vm- 
able  to  make  bail,  he  is  detained  in  jail. 

Each  year,  the  freedom  of  thousands 
of  persons  charged  with  crime  hinges 
upon  their  ability  to  raise  the  money 
necessary  for  bail.  Those  who  go  free  on 
bail  are  released  not  because  they  are 
innocent  but  because  they  can  buy  their 
Uberty.  Those  who  remain  in  jail  are 
detained  not  because  they  are  guilty  but 
because  they  are  poor.  In  short.  Federal 
bail  procedures  rely  primarily  on  finan- 
cial considerations  and  inevitably  disad- 
vantage persons  of  limited  means. 

A  brief  summary  of  these  three  bail 
bills  follows,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  earnestly 
recommend  that  these  measures  which 
gtiarantee  equal  justice  to  rich  and  poor 
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alike  be  considered  by  the  House  at  the 
earliest  possible  time : 

Summary  of  the  Bills 
release  on  recognizance 
The  first  bill  provides  that  any  person 
charged  with  an  offense  against  the  United 
States  shall  be  admitted  to  oail  on  his  per- 
sonal recognizance  If  he  is  otherwise  quali- 
fied, and  except  for  good  cause  shown  to  the 
contrary.  Any  court  of  the  United  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  admitting  persons 
to  release  on  their  personal  recognizance  may 
set  reasonable  conditions  deomed  necessary 
to  assure  the  accused's  appearance  at  time 
of  trial.  This  measure  also  provides  appro- 
priate penalties  in  cases  where  the  accused 
fails  to  honor  the  terms  of  his  release. 

CREDIT   FOR    PRETRIAL   CONFINEMENT 

The  second  bill  provides  that  persons  con- 
victed of  offenses  against  the  United  States 
receive  credit  toward  their  sentence  term 
for  time  they  spent  in  custody  prior  to  the 
imposition  of  sentence  by  the  sentencing 
court. 

Under  existing  law,  credit  for  pretrial  con- 
finement is  provided  only  in  uases  where  the 
law  requires  a  mandatory  minimum  sen- 
tence. Thus,  where  the  minimum  sentence 
is  discretionary,  there  is  no  assurance  that 
credit  for  pretrial  confinement  will  be  pro- 
vided. 

REFtTNDABLE   CASH    DEPOSIT 

The  third  bill  provides  that  the  accused. 
If  otherwise  eligible  for  bail,  and  except  for 
good  cause  shown  to  the  contrary,  may  de- 
posit with  the  court  a  cash  deposit  equal  to 
10  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  ball  set 
by  the  court.  When  the  accused  appears  for 
trial  as  ordered,  90  percent  of  his  initial 
deposit  would  be  refunded,  less  any  amount 
required  to  meet  court  costs  or  any  fine  im- 
posed. If  the  accused  breaches  a  condition 
of  his  bond,  however,  the  court  shall  declare 
a  forfeitiue  of  the  full  amount  of  t>ail  set. 
Existing  penalties  for  bail  jumping  would  be 
applicable  to  any  person  released  under  the 
procedure  in  this  bill. 

This  measure  would  be  particularly  help- 
ful in  cases  where  bondsmen  refuse  to  write 
bail  because  they  have  too  many  bonds  out- 
standing, because  of  the  nature  or  unpopu- 
larity of  the  offense,  because  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  accused,  or  because  of  local 
hostility  against  the  accused. 

The  refundable  deposit  provision  In  this 
bill  will  ease  the  financial  burdens  on  the 
accused  who  properly  conforms  to  the  terms 
of  his  release.  Moreover,  since  the  deposit 
device  can  be  denied  persons  likely  to  flee 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  misuse  of  the 
deposit  system  would  be  unlikely. 

Finally,  this  bill  would  insure  that  de- 
cisions concerning  pretrial  release  and  cus- 
tody remain  with  the  Federal  Judiciary  rather 
than  professional  bondsmen. 


THE  47TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCor- 
mack]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
p>oint  in  the  Rbcord  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  privilege  to  Join  in  honoring  the  brief 
period  of  Ukrainian  independence  again 
this  year,  on  the  47th  anniversary  of  its 
establishment  in  1918. 

For  a  time,  all  too  fleeting,  it  appeared 
that    the    centuries-old    aspirations    of 


Ukrainians  to  achieve  enduring  freedom 
from  foreign  oppression  might  be  real- 
ized. When  czarist  Russia  was  plunged 
into  revolution  and  defeat  in  World  War 
I.  a  National  Ukrainian  Congress  met  in 
Kiev  in  April  1917  and  elected  a  central 
council,  orTada.  After  the  earlier  proc- 
lamation of  an  autonomous  Ukrainian 
Republic,  the  rada  on  January  22.  1918. 
proclaimed  a  'free  and  sovereign" 
Ukrainian  Republic. 

Less  than  a  month  later,  the  Commu- 
nists captured  Kiev,  and  the  rada  was 
forced  to  flee.  Briefly  independent 
again  in  the  changing  fortunes  of  war, 
the  Ukrainians  were  again  subjected  by 
the  Red  army,  and  their  brief  realiza- 
tion of  independence  quickly  vanished. 

The  flame  of  independence  still  burns 
brightly  in  Ukrainian  hearts.  Along  with 
more  than  200  million  other  people  of 
Eastern  Europe,  whose  hopes  for  freedom 
are  being  repressed,  the  44  million 
Ukrainians  and  those  of  Ukrainian  an- 
cestry in  other  countries  long  for  the  day 
when  true  independence  can  be  cele- 
brated again  on  native  soil. 

Each  year,  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  join  in  commemorating  this  an- 
niversary of  freedom  in  the  Ukraine,  to 
help  draw  the  attention  of  free  peoples 
to  the  continuing  plight  of  the  Ukraine 
and  to  help  strengthen  the  resolve  of 
Ukrainians  to  be  free,  letting  them  know 
that  they  do  not  stand  alone.  And  here 
in  the  capital  of  the  world's  mightiest 
nation,  the  attention  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  visitors  is  captured  by  the 
statue  of  Taras  Shevchenko,  distin- 
guished Ukrainian  poet  and  freedom 
fighter,  one  of  the  patriots  who  founded 
a  secret  society  in  Kiev  in  1846  in  opposi- 
tion to  czarist  rule. 

What  we  have  witnessed  in  the  Ukraine, 
despite  starvation,  persecution,  and  mass 
deportations  by  the  Stalin  government 
in  Moscow,  has  been  an  inspiring  proof 
of  the  power  of  love  of  country,  which 
the  sternest  measures  of  dictatorship 
have  not  been  able  to  overcome.  And  so 
I  am  proud  indeed  to  join  in  honoring 
this  brave  people  and  to  express  my  own 
fervent  hope  that  the  freedom  they  have 
so  long  and  valiantly  struggled  for  will 
at  last  be  permanently  achieved. 


AID    TO    UNITED    ARAB    REPUBLIC 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilbert]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
generosity  with  aid  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  has  helped  Nassar  further  his 
aggressive  policies  in  the  Middle  East. 
President  Nasser  is  using  our  American 
aid  to  finance  rebel  uprisings  in  the 
Congo  and  Yemen.  The  United  States 
has  received  only  hatred  and  insults  for 
our  $1.5  billion  in  aid  to  Nasser  in  the  last 
10  years.  He  attacked  us  time  and  time 
again  in  speeches,  and  a  recent  example 
of  his  vilification  was  the  burning  of  the 
Kennedy  Memorial  Library  in  Cairo. 


Nasser  has  repeated  his  threats  to 
destroy  Israel,  our  democratic  ally  in  the 
Middle  East.  Last  week  in  a  4-day  con- 
ference in  Cairo,  the  Arab  Premiers  re- 
aflQrmed  intentions  to  push  toward  the 
cutting  off  of  Israel's  water  with  the 
building  of  a  pumping  station  on  the 
Wazzani  River,  which  flows  through 
Lebanon  and  Syria  into  Israel.  By  a 
series  of  locks,  tunnels,  and  canals,  the 
water  is  to  be  fed  around  Israel  and  into 
Jordan.  The  Arab's  second  main  goal 
is  to  force  reduction  of  West  German  aid 
to  Israel.  The  Arab  Premiers  warned 
Bonn  they  might  retaliate  by  recogniz- 
ing East  Germany. 

The  United  States  has  been  very  gen- 
erous to  the  people  of  Egypt  for  many 
years.  In  our  f  ood-f  or-peace  program  we 
have  had  the  well-being  of  the  people  of 
Egypt  in  mind.  Nasser  has  used  our  gen- 
erosity to  channel  his  country's  resources 
toward  a  modern  offensive  arms  buildup. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  face  the  fact  that  in  our  foreign 
aid  to  Nasser  we  have  an  example  of  a 
dictator  who  has  used  the  plight  of  his 
hungry  people  to  further  his  ambitions 
to  conquer  and  subjugate  smaller,  weak- 
er nations  who  seek  peace — a  dictator 
who  has  used  our  generosity  to  build  up 
animosity  and  hatred  against  us. 

Nasser  has  received  and  continues  to 
receive  American  aid  despite  the  almost 
constant  turmoil  he  has  created  and 
nourishes  in  the  Middle  East.  Egypt  has 
refused  to  cooperate  with  the  U.N.  In  the 
Congo:  it  has  persisted  in  a  campaign 
to  incite  the  Congolese  people  against 
Europeans  and  Americans  and  it  arms 
the  rebels  in  the  Congo.  Nasser  employs 
German  scientists  to  build  military  ma- 
chines and  he  receives  large-scale  mili- 
taiT  aid  from  Soviet  Russia.  He  de- 
mands the  removal  of  the  U.S.  base  in 
Libya  and  harasses  the  British  in  Aden. 
In  violation  of  its  promise  to  withdraw 
troops  from  Yemen,  Egypt  keeps  more 
than  40,000  soldiers  there.  It  threatens 
the  destruction  of  Israel,  shoots  down  a 
U.S.  civilian  plane,  killing  the  two  crew- 
men, and  its  street  mobs  destroy  our 
USIS  library. 

When  Congress  adopted  the  "aggressor 
nation  clause"  the  intent  was  that  aid 
be  denied  to  Egypt  as  long  as  her  ag- 
gressive policy  continued.  So  far,  that 
clause  has  not  been  implemented.  Re- 
cent events  prove  not  only  that  Nasser 
has  not  changed  his  policies,  but  that 
he  is  becoming  more  belligerent  in  his 
attitude  and  actions,  and  the  situation 
in  the  Middle  East  is  rapidly  deterio- 
rating. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  amendment 
offered.  It  is  time  that  we  discontinue 
aid  to  Egypt.  Let  us  give  Nasser  the 
opportunity  to  convince  us  that  he  and 
his  nation  deserve  our  generosity.  The 
time  has  come  to  place  upon  him  the 
burden  of  proving  to  our  satisfaction  that 
he  is  worthy  of  our  aid. 


January  26, 1965 
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LUTHER  HARTWELL  HODGES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  pay  a  brief  tribute  to  a  true 
and  trusted  friend,  a  distinguished 
statesman  and  a  great  American,  Luther 
Hartwell  Hodges. 

Shakespeare  once  said,  "be  not  afraid 
of  greatness.  Some  are  bom  great,  some 
achieve  greatness,  and  some  have  great- 
ness thrust  upon  them." 

Luther  Hodges  was  not  born  great  nor 
was  greatness  thrust  upon  him,  but  he 
achieved  greatness.  By  his  unswerving 
fidelity  to  truth,  his  great  integrity,  and 
by  the  honest  and  courageous  manner 
in  which  he  performed  all  of  the  vital 
functions  of  public  office  and  high  serv- 
ice and  especially  by  his  intelligent  de- 
votion to  duty  he  has  distinguished  him- 
self and  endeared  himself  to  the  people 
of  our  State  of  North  Carolina  and  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation.  He  was  bom  in 
poverty,  the  son  of  a  tenant  farmer,  but 
he  waged  war  against  poverty  when  he 
was  but  a  child  and  he  made  his  way  in 
the  business  world  of  a  busy  Nation.  He 
pulled  himself  up  by  his  own  bootstraps 
with  determination  and  a  smile.  He  ob- 
tained an  education  and  he  won  the 
hearts  of  thousands  of  friends  and  went 
on  to  other  and  great  achievements.  He 
was  a  success  in  the  business  world  and 
he  has  never  been  intimidated  nor  re- 
tarded by  any  sort  of  a  complex.  He 
isnew  that  in  this  great  land  of  ours  no 
man  is  born  great  and  no  man  has  great- 
ness thrust  upon  him,  but  every  man  has 
a  chance  to  achieve  greatness. 

After  a  successful  career  in  the  busi- 
ness world  of  America  and  after  he  had 
decided  to  retire,  another  great  oppor- 
tunity was  presented  to  him  in  the 
political  life  of  our  State.  He  became 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  after  that  he 
became  Governor  and  served  with  great 
ability  and  distinction  for  6  years.  Upon 
the  death  of  Gov.  William  B.  Umstead, 
Luther  Hodges,  then  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor, became  Governor  and  thereafter  was 
elected  for  a  full  4-year  term.  Certainly 
he  could  have  succeeded  himself  but  for 
the  organic  law  of  our  great  State.  Upon 
retiring  from  the  Governor's  office  he 
was  again  called  back  into  public  service 
and  appointed  by  our  late  beloved  Presi- 
dent John  Kennedy  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. While  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina Luther  Hodges  traveled  in  the  States 
of  the  Union.  After  he  became  Secretary 
of  Commerce  he  traveled  in  the  nations 
of  the  world.  Wherever  he  went  he  made 
broad  thoroughfares  for  friendship.  In 
many  far  distant  places  on  this  earth  he 
spoke  out  as  a  champion  of  justice  and 
of  freedom.  He  served  our  Nation  in 
times  of  war  and  in  times  of  peace.  No 
man  has  ever  questioned  his  sincerity 
nor  impugned  his  motives.  He  has  al- 
ways been  prompted  by  the  purest  of 
motives.  Never  has  he  betrayed  a  friend- 
ship nor  has  he  ever  violated  a  trust.  His 
work  has  always  far  surpassed  his  wages 
and  he  has  earned  the  right  to  live  the 
rest  of  his  life  as  he  pleases.  Luther 
Hodges  has  achieved  greatness  because  of 
the  exalted  purpose  of  his  life  and  the  no- 
bility of  his  soul.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
beautify  his  character  nor  to  dignify  his 
life.  I  come  only  to  commend  him  and 
to  wish  him  Godspeed  as  he  leaves  his 


high  office  as  Secretary  of  Conmierce  of 
the  greatest  Nation  on  earth. 

Luther  Hodges  has,  by  the  beauty  and 
simplicity  of  his  life,  endeared  himself 
to  his  countrymen.  He  has  never  siif- 
fered  because  of  poverr.y,  fatigue  or  lone- 
liness. He  always  realized  that  he  was  a 
child  of  the  universe  and  he  believes  that 
the  world  with  all  of  its  sham,  drudg- 
ery, and  broken  dreams  is  still  a  beauti- 
ful world  and  he  has  always  been  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  strange  and  mysterious 
vicissitudes  of  life  and  misfortune  with 
courage,  vision,  and  fortitude  and  he  has 
above  all  been  a  champion  of  world  peace. 
By  his  great  life  he  has  made  the  world 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  His  char- 
acter is  a  tower  of  strength  and  his  heart 
is  the  core  of  greatness. 

When  he  leaves  Washington  he  will 
retire  to  Chapel  Hill,  the  little  university 
town  where  I  first  met  him,  but  I  am 
certain  that  he  will  never  fail  or  refuse 
to  make  further  contributions  to  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  the  people  of  his 
State  and  Nation.  Actually,  he  is  too 
young  to  retire  from  active  duty.  So 
those  of  us  who  have  known  and  loved 
this  magnificent  man  will  watch  with 
interest  his  activities  in  the  years  ahead. 
To  his  lovely  wife,  Martha,  and  to  the 
other  members  of  his  family,  Mrs.  Cooley 
joins  with  me  in  extending  to  them  our 
cordial  good  wishes  as  they  leave  the 
Capital  of  our  great  Nation  and  return 
home  to  the  lofty  peaks  and  lovely  lakes 
of  the  State  they  love  best  of  all — the 
State  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  a  brief  biography  of  the  life  of 
a  beloved  statesman,  Luther  Hartwell 
Hodges: 

BioGEAPHT  OP  Luther  H.  Hodges 
Luther  Hartwell  Hodges,  retiring  U.S.  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  was  born  in  Pittsyl- 
vania County.  Va.,  March  9.  1898,  son  of 
John  James  and  Lovlcla  (Gammon)  Hodges. 
His  father  was  a  farmer. 

Young  Hodges  received  his  preliminary 
education  at  public  schools  In  Spray  and 
Leaksvllle,  N.C.,  and  was  graduated  B.A.  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  In  1919. 
While  at  the  university  he  joined  the  Stu- 
dent Army  Training  Corps  in  1918  and,  after 
receiving  a  commission  as  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  U.S.  Army,  served  at  Camp  Grant,  III. 

In  1919  he  became  secretary  to  the  general 
manager  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.'s  eight  tex- 
tile mills  in  the  LeaksviUe-Spray  area.  He 
was  made  manager  of  the  Marshall  Field  & 
Co.  blanket  mill  in  Spray  in  1927  and  produc- 
tion manager  of  the  Marshall  Field  mills  in 
the  LeaksvlUe  area  in  1934.  He  assximed  the 
position  of  general  manager  of  the  mills 
of  the  company  in  1939,  was  named  general 
manager  of  all  29  of  the  company's  mills  In 
the  United  States  and  abroad  in  1940,  and 
was  elected  vice  president  In  charge  of  mills 
and  sales  in  1943. 

Mr.  Hodges  retired  from  the  Marshall  Field 
organization  in  1950  and  since  then  has  de- 
voted his  entire  time  to  public  service.  Mean- 
while, during  the  Second  World  War  he  had 
entered  the  service  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  1944  to  direct  a  $4  billion  textile 
pricing  program  for  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  made  a  special  consultant  to  the  XJS. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

In  1950  he  went  to  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  (West  Germany)  as  head  of  the 
industry  division  of  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Administration,  and  late  In  1951  he  be- 
came a  consultant  to  the  U.S.  Department 
of  State  on  International  Management  Con- 


ference. During  this  period  also  he  was  ac- 
tive In  North  Carolina  affairs,  serving  for  6 
^ears  on  the  vocational  education  board  and 
the  State  highway  conunlsslon.  In  Novem- 
ber 1952,  he  was  elected  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  to  the  post  of  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  North  Carolina. 

On  the  death  of  Gov.  WUllam  B.  Umstead 
In  November  1954,  Mr.  Hodges  assumed  the 
governorship  to  serve  for  the  remaining  26 
months  of  the  unexpired  4-year  term  and 
In  1956  he  was  elected  Governor  of  North 
Carolina  for  a  4-year  term  expiring  in  Jan- 
uary 1961.  Two  proposals  made  by  him  In 
1955  were  passed  by  the  North  Carolina  Gen- 
eral Assembly:  the  first  provided  for  an  $18 
million  Increase  In  appropriations  for  public 
schools  and  the  second  established  small 
business  development  corporations  to  stim- 
ulate new  local  industrial  enterprises.  Also 
enacted  were  revisions  In  the  public  school 
law  that  transferred  authority  over  enroll- 
ment and  assignment  of  pupils  from  the 
State  board  to  local  boards,  transferred  own- 
ership and  operation  of  school  buses  from 
State  to  local  administrative  units,  and  pro- 
vided for  yearly  contracts  for  teachers  In 
place  of  continuing  contracts. 

During  his  tenure  Governor  Hodges  trav- 
eled approximately  300,000  miles  studying 
problems  within  the  State  and  pleading  for 
more  participation  in  governmental  affairs 
by  all  of  the  people.  He  successfully  recom- 
mended a  major  reorganization  of  the  State 
highway  commission  and  its  separation  from 
the  prison  department.  Upon  his  urging, 
the  1957  North  Carolina  General  Assembly 
established  a  new  department  of  adminis- 
tration to  serve  as  a  coordinating  center  for 
all  State  services.  He  strongly  supported 
redlstrlcting  of  the  Judiciary  as  a  means  of 
relieving  congested  court  dockets  and  orig- 
inated a  study  of  the  North  Carolina  court 
system  designed  to  improve  its  effectiveness. 
To  accomplish  improvement  In  the  per  capita 
Income  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  he 
exerted  tremendous  Influence  in  such  fields 
as  industrial  development,  agricultural  di- 
versification, and  forestry,  and  during  his 
administration  the  State  passed  all  previous 
records  In  the  investment  of  new  capital  for 
manufacturing  plants,  payrolls,  and  Jobs. 
Governor  Hodges  also  emphasized  the  need 
for  better  education  and  research  as  a  means 
of  developing  a  sound  economy  and  to  pro- 
vide greater  opportunities  for  the  State's 
population.  One  of  his  most  dramatic 
achievements  was  the  development,  under 
the  research  triangle  project,  of  a  large,  mod- 
ern research  park  In  the  center  of  the  geo- 
graphical area  bounded  by  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  North  Caro- 
lina State  College  at  Raleigh,  and  Duke  Uni- 
versity at  Durham. 

In  his  many  speeches  across  the  State  he 
advocated  better  utilization  of  water  re- 
sources and  navigable  streams,  development 
of  recreational  facilities,  a  new  study  of 
school  curriculums  and  a  new  State  board  of 
higher  education  to  coordinate  various 
State-supported  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, a  vigorous  program  of  highway  safety, 
and  a  forceful  program  of  hurricane  rehabil- 
itation to  offset  the  devastating  effect  of  four 
hurricanes  within  the  period  of  1  year. 

Called  upon  by  President  Kennedy  to 
serve  as  U.S.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr. 
Hodges  took  the  oath  of  office  on  January  21. 
1961.  In  administering  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  he  has  directed  his  major  ef- 
fort toward  revitalizing  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy, with  respect  both  to  encouraging  do- 
mestic industrial  expansion  and  to  extend- 
ing American  markets  abroad. 

In  addition  to  directing  the  affairs  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Secretary 
Hodges  served  as  Cochalrman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Committee  on  Labor-Man- 
agement Policy,  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  Zones  Board  and  of  the  Interdepart- 
mental  Highway   Safety    Board,   and   as   a 
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member  of  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings 
Commission,  the  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Commission,  the  National  Advisory 
Council  of  International  Monetary  and  Fi- 
nancial Problems  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  and  the  President's  Council 
on  Youth  Fitness. 

A  member  of  Rotary  International,  he  was 
chairman  of  its  convention  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  in  1948,  served  as  chairman  of  its 
postwar  committee  during  1943-45,  at- 
tended the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
International  Organization  In  San  Francisco 
in  1945  as  a  Rotary  consultant,  and  served 
in  a  similar  capacity  at  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  for  2  years. 

At  various  times  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Southern  Governors'  Conference  and  of  the 
Southern  Regional  Education  Board,  and  in 
1959  he  was  one  of  nine  American  Governors 
who  made  an  extensive  tour  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  was  in  charge  of  a  North  Carolina 
State  trade  and  industry  mission  to  Europe. 

He  also  has  been  active  In  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  YMCA,  and  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Honorary  LL.D.  degrees  were  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  1946  and  by  North  Carolina  State 
College  In  1955  and  by  several  other  colleges 
since. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order, 
American  Legion,  and  the  University  Club 
of  New  York  City.  His  religious  affiliation 
is  with  the  Leaksville  Methodist  Chiirch, 
which  he  has  served  as  a  lay  leader  and 
steward.  His  recreational  Interests  are  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  book  collecting. 

Secretary  Hodges  was  married  in  Monroe, 
N.C.,  Jime  24,  1922,  to  Martha  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Rochel  Edward  Blakeney  of  that 
place,  a  farmer,  and  has  three  children: 
Betsy,  who  married  Don  M.  Bernard,  Jr.; 
Nancy,  who  married  John  C.  Finlay;  and 
Luther  Hartwell. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carohna  [Mr.  Scott]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  today  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  one  of  North  Carolina's  most 
remarkable  men.  I  have  known  him  for 
a  long  time,  both  before  and  since  he 
came  upon  the  political  scene  in  North 
Carolina. 

Luther  Hartwell  Hodges  grew  up  in 
my  congressional  district  and  there  be- 
gan his  education  and  his  business  and 
political  careers.  Many  people  who 
have  known  and  observed  him  all  of  his 
life  have  described  to  me  the  years  of  his 
childhood  and  youth  so  that  I  have 
come  to  regard  him  as  a  lifelong  ac- 
quaintance. As  a  student  in  grammar 
school,  in  high  school,  as  a  textile  mill 
employee,  as  a  self-help  college  student, 
and  as  a  nationally  known  textile  execu- 
tive, he  worked  hard  and  he  succeeded. 
He  came  up  the  "hard  way."  so  to  speak, 
and  his  phenomenal  success  has  not  been 
accidental.  Honesty,  frugality,  and  hard 
work  are  now  often  referred  to  as  the 
"old-fashioned  American  virtues." 
There  may  be  those  who  regard  these 
virtues  as  old  fashioned,  but  in  my 
opinion  they  have  constituted  the  solid 
ground  and  the  "plain  path"  on  and  in 
which  Luther  Hodges  always  trod   as 


from  time  to  time  he  was  required  to 
make  difficult  choices  and  decisions  in- 
volving the  differences  between  failure 
and  success. 

After  reaching  the  top  in  the  field  of 
business  as  an  executive  in  one  of  the 
country's  largest  textile  manufacturing 
concerns,  he  retired.  Though  not  old  in 
years,  he  was  so  situated  and  at  an  age 
when  many  people  of  less  mettle  than  he 
might  have  begun  thinking  of  sheltered 
ease  in  retirement.  But  this  would  have 
been  contrary  to  his  character  and  na- 
ture. Looking  about  for  new  fields  of 
endeavor,  he  chose  a  difficult  one — state- 
wide politics  in  North  Carolina — and  ran 
for  Lieutenant  Governor  at  a  time  when 
only  a  very  few  of  the  political  leaders  of 
that  day  conceded  him  more  than  a  poor, 
outside  chance  of  winning  election.  Win 
he  did  and,  upon  the  death  of  Gov.  Wil- 
liam B.  Umstead,  became  Governor  of 
North  Carolina.  In  1956,  he  ran  for  a 
full  term  and  was  elected  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  In  all,  he  served 
North  Carolina  as  Governor  for  approxi- 
mately 6  years,  and  he  served  with  bril- 
liant distinction. 

In  the  course  of  his  business  career  and 
his  service  as  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina, his  superior  abilities  and  qualities  of 
leadership  drew  nationwide  attention. 
Having  been  a  tried  and  proved  business 
executive  and  a  seasoned  chief  executive 
of  one  of  the  country's  most  progressive 
States,  it  was  not  by  mere  chance  that 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  selected  him 
for  one  of  the  most  complex  and  difficult 
positions  in  the  National  Government, 
that  of  Secretary  of  Commerce.  His  in- 
dustry and  well-directed  energy,  his 
training  and  experience  in  both  private 
business  and  government,  and  an  inher- 
ent desire  to  do  a  good  job  at  whatever 
he  undertook,  were  combined  to  make 
Luther  Hodges  stand  out  prominently 
among  the  great  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce. 

During  his  service  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce he  traveled  into  practically  every 
part  of  the  world  in  his  efforts  to  promote 
sales  of  American  products  abroad,  to 
attract  tourists  to  our  country,  and  to  en- 
courage the  investment  of  foreign  capital 
in  the  United  States. 

Prior  to  his  election  as  Governor  of 
North  Carolina  he  had  served  as  head 
of  the  textile  division  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  and  as  a  consul- 
tant to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He 
spent  over  a  year  in  West  Germany  as 
head  of  the  Industry  Division  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration, 
and  was  consultant  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  the  latter  months  of  1951  on 
the  International  Management  Confer- 
ence. While  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina, he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Southern  Governors'  Conference  and  of 
the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  honors  he 
has  received  and  which  bear  witness  to 
the  high  regard  in  which  he  is  held  by 
his  fellow  Americans  and  the  trust  they 
have  reposed  in  him  from  time  to  time. 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  I  learned 
of  Secretary  Hodges'  decision  to  leave 
his  post  in  President  Johnson's  Cabinet. 
He  has  given  much  of  himself  to  his 
difficult  job  in  the  Federal  Government, 


and  his  experience,  seasoned  judgment, 
and  wise  counsel  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Here,  today,  we  say  farewell  and 
thanks  for  a  job  well  done,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  North  Carolinians  welcome 
him  back  home.  Judging  from  the  past, 
it  is  reasonably  safe  to  predict  that 
Secretary  Hodges'  retirement  from  the 
President's  Cabinet  does  not  mean  that 
he  is  leaving  the  field  of  public  service. 
The  future  will  doubtless  find  him  in  the 
thick  of  some  forming  battle  for  the 
advancement  of  the  welfare  of  his  be- 
loved State  and  coimtry. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  North  Carolina   [Mr.  Kornegay], 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  retirement  of  the 
Honorable  Luther  H.  Hodges,  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  4  years,  takes  from  the 
Washington  scene  one  of  the  most  shin- 
ing ornaments  in  North  Carolina's  gal- 
axy of  distinguished  public  servants. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  as  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  Luther  Hodges  had  served 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  for  3  years 
by  filling  out,  as  Lieutenant  Governor, 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Governor 
William  B.  Umstead,  formerly  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House;  and  then  in  his  own 
right  Mr.  Hodges  was  elected  to  another 
4-year  term  by  one  of  the  most  over- 
whelming votes  in  the  history  of  our 
State.  He  served  a  total  of  almost  7 
years  as  Governor  of  North  Carolina— 
the  longest  term  any  Governor  has  served 
in  this  centuiT,  because  in  our  State  the 
Governor  cannot  immediately  succeed 
himself  in  a  second  elective  term. 

Governor  Hodges'  term  of  office  in 
North  Carolina  was  distinguished  by  his 
wholehearted  and  effective  efforts  to  at- 
tract industry  to  our  State  and  to  put 
North  Carolina  on  the  map  as  an  invit- 
ing industrial  site  with  splendid  labor 
potential,  water  resources,  and  excellent 
climate.  He  traveled  abroad  in  the  inter- 
est of  North  Carolina  and  its  many 
attractions  to  industry  and  to  tourists, 
and  in  many  ways  he  put  our  State 
squarely  on  the  national  and  interna- 
tional scene.  In  addition,  Governor 
Hodges  recommended  and  piloted 
through  our  State  general  assembly 
many  far-reaching  and  desirable  im- 
provements in  our  State  government  and 
demonstrated  as  a  "businessman  Gov- 
ernor" that  a  rich  business  background 
enhanced  his  abilities  as  Chief  of  State. 

Before  he  was  elected  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina,  Luther  Hodges 
had  enjoyed  a  brilliant  career  in  the  tex- 
tile world  in  the  large  textile  complex 
of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  He  had 
literally  carved  out  his  career  by  his  own 
hand  and  had  risen  to  the  highest  posi- 
tions of  honor  and  responsibility  in  the 
company.  He  retired  from  the  world  of 
business  at  the  age  of  54.  After  his  re- 
tirement he  then  entered  the  field  of 
politics  and  government,  when  most  men 
would  have  taken  their  ease  and  enjoyed 
the  fruits  of  their  labors.  How  well  and 
how  brilliantly  he  succeeded  in  this 
second  career  is  attested  to  in  the  trib- 
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utes  which  have  been  paid  to  him  on  his 
recent  retirement. 

It  was  particularly  fitting  that  Gov- 
prnor  Hodges  be  chosen  as  Secretary  of 
commerce  by  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy for  while  he  was  certainly  blessed 
with 'a  versatUity  of  experience  and  of 
mind  and  thought,  and  could  have  ad- 
mirably filled  many  posts  of  responsi- 
bility and  trust,  the  Commerce  Cabinet 
nost  was  custom  tailored  to  fit  him.  He 
has  been  responsible  for  many  innova- 
tions in  the  Department  and  has  brought 
to  this  multibureaued  and  immense 
agency  the  same  know-how  and  large 
thinking  which  have  characterized  his 
other  endeavors. 

His  statesmanlike  and  objective  atti- 
tude under  all  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions, his  dignity,  and  his  fairminded- 
ness  inspired  respect  and  confidence  in 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  I  am 
moved  to  quote  some  lines  of  Shakespeare 
and  in  doing  so  will  substitute  the  present 
for  the  past  tense,  for  Luther  Hodges  is 
in  all  respects  very  much  in  the  present 
tense: 

His  life  is  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mix'd  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world  "This  is  a  manl" 

Secretary  Hodges  has  indeed  earned 
and  well  deserves  his  volimtary  retire- 
ment, for  few  men  have  piled  up  such 
an  impressive  record  of  public  service. 
In  returning  to  North  Carolina  he  has 
chosen  to  make  his  home  in  the  town  of 
Chapel  Hill,  the  site  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  This  is  the  institu- 
tion so  deeply  loved  by  Luther  Hodges, 
where  he  received  the  training  disci- 
plines which  so  admirably  equipped  one 
of  the  university's  most  illustrious  sons. 
I  am  proud  that  he  will  reside  in  my 
congressional  district  and  that  I  may 
call  him  my  constituent. 

I  keep  referring  to  Governor  Hodges' 
retirement,  but  this  is  actually  a  misno- 
mer. For  his  retirement  ended  after  6 
days  when,  on  January  21,  he  was  named 
chairman  of  the  Research  Triangle 
Foundation.  To  paraphrase  a  statement 
in  one  of  my  district  papers— it  was  just 
like  throwing  Br'er  Rabbit  into  the 
briar  patch  where  he  belonged,  for  while 
sei-ving  as  Governor  of  North  Carolina 
Luther  Hodges  played  a  large  part  in 
the  creation  of  the  research  triangle. 
He  will  be  completely  at  home  in  guid- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  foundation. 

Governor  Hodges  and  his  charming 
vnfe  Martha  have  left  the  Washington 
scene,  but  we  North  Carolinians  proudly 
feel  that  Washington's  loss  is  truly 
North  Carolina's  gain.  We  know  the 
life  of  our  State  will  be  enriched  by  their 
presence.  Governor  Hodges  leaves  for 
his  successor  Secretary  of  Commerce  a 
challenging  record  and  a  well-organized 
Department,  which  I  predict  will  bear 
the  imprint  of  his  personality  and 
achievements  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  BoGGsl. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  tak- 
ing this  time  to  permit  us  to  say  a  word 
or  two  about  Luther  Hodges,  our  great 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  a   former 


great  Governor  of  the  gentleman's  State 
of  North  Carolina. 

I  have  known  Secretary  Hodges,  his 
wife,  and  his  family  for  a  great  many 
years.    They  are  fine  people. 

Secretary  Hodges  above  all  is  a  distin- 
guished and  patriotic  American  as  are 
the  members  of  his  family.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  that  he  is  a  dedicated  public  of- 
ficial. Under  his  administration  as  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  this  country  has  ex- 
perienced the  longest  period  of  sustained 
prosperity  in  its  entire  history.  He  leaves 
that  office  at  a  time  when  there  are  more 
people  gainfully  employed  at  good  wages 
than  at  any  other  time  in  our  history. 

Secretary  Hodges  was  untiring  when 
he  served  as  Secretary  of  Commerce.  He 
was  never  too  busy  to  go  to  the  most  re- 
mote part  of  our  country,  the  smallest 
town,  make  a  talk  and  meet  with  the 
business  leaders  and  community  leaders 
wherever  they  were. 

I  think  our  country  owes  your  fellow 
North  Carolinian  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude. I  personally  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect and  esteem  for  him  and  for  Mrs. 
Hodges,  and  I  shall  miss  them  here.  Mrs. 
Boggs  joins  me  in  wishing  them  many 
years  of  happiness. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana.  At  this 
time  I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Taylor]. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  re- 
spect to  Luther  Hodges  who  retired  last 
week  as  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Some- 
one said  that  he  was  a  bit  surprised  4 
years  ago  when  a  Catholic  President 
picked  a  man  named  Luther  as  a  mem- 
ber of  his  Cabinet,  but  I  believe  that  he 
has  been  one  of  the  great  Secretaries  of 
Commerce  of  all  time.  I  believe  that  he 
deserves  much  of  the  credit  for  the  busi- 
ness expansion  and  phenomenal  in- 
crease in  the  gross  national  product  dur- 
ing the  last  4  years.  He  did  an  extraor- 
dinary job  in  improving  America's  bal- 
ance-of -payments  posture  by  creating  a 
campaign  to  encourage  export  sales. 

Luther  Hodges  is  a  big  man,  with  big 
thoughts  and  plans.    He  is  a  hard,  de- 
termined worker,  a  sound  thinker,  an 
interesting  personality,  yet  he  is  humble, 
warm,  human,  and  considerate.    A  few 
nights  ago  some  of  you  heard  him  say 
at  an  occasion  given  in  his  honor  that 
any  of  us  who  can  make  even  a  tiny  con- 
tribution to  our  country  with  the  help  of 
friends  and  coworkers  gets  a  tremendous 
satisfaction.    I    hated    to    see    Luther 
Hodges  retire  as  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  many  reasons,  some  of  which  were 
personal  because  I  have  felt  very  close  to 
him  and  his  lovely  wife  for  many  years. 
This  man  worked  his  way  through  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  worked 
his  way  up  in  industry  to  a  position  as 
general  manager  and  vice  president  of 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.    He  retired  from 
this  position  in  1950  and  spent  over  a 
year  in  West  Germany  as  head  of  the 
Industry  Division  of  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Administration. 

In  1952  Luther  Hodges  was  elected 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
his  first  venture  in  politics.  His  main 
argument  for  election  had  been  that 
businessmen  should  devote  a  portion  of 


their  time  to  politics  and  government 
and  he  was  volunteering  for  service. 
Upon  the  death  of  Gov.  William  Umstead 
in  November  1954,  Luther  Hodges  be- 
came Governor  of  our  State  and  was  re- 
elected in  1956.  He  was  a  great  Gov- 
ernor. It  was  during  his  administration, 
and  under  his  leadership  that  North  Car- 
olina made  phenomenal  gains  in  indus- 
trial development  and  in  establishing  in- 
dustrial training  centers  across  the  State 
to  train  tenants  who  were  being  pushed 
off  the  farms,  and  other  citizens  in  be- 
coming skilled  and  useful  as  industrial 
employees. 

Luther  Hodges  loves  the  out  of  doors. 
He  has  climbed  many  of  the  mountains 
and  has  waded  most  of  the  trout  streams 
in  my  congressional  district.  He  and  I 
happened  to  live  in  the  same  apartment 
building  here  in  Washington  and  fre- 
quently at  night  he  took  a  quick  hike 
along  Connecticut  Avenue  and  sometimes 
I  walked  with  him.  He  has  not  limited 
his  travels  to  hikes  in  Washington.  As 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  he  has  visited 
over  25  countries  and  traveled  over  300,- 
000  miles  in  the  interests  of  increasing 
American  export  trading.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  travel  with  Secretary  Hodges 
to  the  South  Pole  some  26  months  ago. 
He  seemed  to  be  having  a  fine  time  in 
temperature  45°  below  zero. 

In  years  Luther  Hodges  was  the  oldest 
Member  of  the  Cabinet.  Yet  in  outlook 
and  actions,  he  is  one  of  the  youngest. 
This  is  his  third  retirement,  as  he  re- 
tired from  industry  in  1950  and  from  the 
governorship  and  from  politics  in  North 
Carolina  in  January  1961.  He  retires 
from  a  job  well  done  in  a  Nation  well 
served.  Now  he  will  take  a  rest  but  not 
for  long.  He  will  soon  be  active  and  pro- 
ductive again.  Luther  Hodges  at  age  66 
still  has  a  great  future. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  former 
great  Governor  of  the  State  of  Virginia 
and  now  a  distinguished  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
colleague  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  him  and  with  others  in  pay- 
ing this  tribute  to  the  character  and  the 
public  service  of  our  friend  the  Hon- 
orable Luther  H.  Hodges  upon  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Cabinet  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  kno\^Ti  Governor 
Hodges  for  many  years.  I  knew  him  long 
before  he  went  into  public  life.  I  became 
better  acquainted  with  him  when  he  be- 
came Lieutenant  Governor  and  Governor 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Luther  Hodges  was  born 
and  reared  in  the  congressional  district 
from  whence  I  come  and  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  As  a  man 
whose  heart  is  attuned  to  the  highest 
public  good  and  who  has  made  a  mark 
upon  the  public  life  of  his  great  State  and 
this  great  country,  upon  his  retirement  I 
am  glad  to  know  that  he  has  decided  to 
return  to  North  Carolina  where  he  has 
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so  many  friends  and  where  his  work 
is  so  widely  known  and  has  received 
such  high  public  acclaim. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Governor  Hodges  during 
his  term  as  Governor  came  over  into  the 
congressional  district  which  it  is  my 
honor  to  represent  and  spoke  at  a  dis- 
trictwide  meeting  in  behalf  of  my 
candidacy  for  reelection  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Thus.  I  am  doubly  ap- 
preciative of  his  friendship  which  he  be- 
stowed upon  me  at  a  time  of  greatest 
need. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  Governor  Hodges, 
and  the  members  of  his  family  every 
happiness  in  his  retirement.  I  am  con- 
fident that  his  contributions  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  great  State  and  the  Nation 
have  not  ended  and  that  in  his  present 
position  he  will  continue  to  do  all  he  can 
to  enhance  the  best  interests  of  the  great 
section  of  the  country  from  whence  he 
comes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
happily  join  with  my  colleagues  in  tak- 
ing note  of  the  splendid  services  rendered 
by  our  fellow  North  Carolinian,  the  Hon- 
orable Luther  Hartwell  Hodges,  during 
his  tenure  as  Secretary  of  Commerce.  It 
has  been  the  source  of  much  pride  to  all 
of  us  who  have  known  Secretary  Hodges 
through  the  years  to  see  the  quality  of 
his  performance  during  his  4  years  of 
service  here  in  Washington. 

No  man  in  America  could  have  given 
any  more  brilliant  performance  as  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  than  Luther 
Hodges.  His  background  at  all  stages 
of  business  activity  provided  the  intui- 
tion requisite  for  fulfilling  the  many 
responsibilities  which  he  has  met  so  well. 
As  a  young  college  graduate  he  returned 
to  his  home  community  for  employment 
with  one  of  the  great  textile  companies. 
Within  a  few  years  he  was  directing  the 
entire  operation  of  this  large  textile 
concern. 

After  a  brilliant  business  career  he  de- 
cided that  he  should  serve  the  State 
which  he  loved  so  well.  As  a  candidate 
for  Lieutenant  Governor  he  surprised 
many  political  veterans  with  his  ability 
to  change  from  the  business  world  to 
political  life.  He  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority  to  serve  as  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor and  shortly  thereafter  succeeded 
to  the  governorship. 

At  the  next  election  he  became  a  can- 
didate for  Governor  and  was  again  given 
an  overwhelming  majority  by  the  people 
of  our  State.  This  indicated  that  the 
full  impact  of  the  personality  and  ability 
of  this  outstanding  North  Carolinian  had 
been  felt  by  the  public  in  a  maimer  which 
they  liked. 

As  Governor,  Luther  Hodges  gave  to 
our  State  a  well-rounded  program  of  ac- 
tivity. He  gave  particuar  emphasis,  how- 
ever, to  industrial  development.  The 
results  of  his  energy  and  ability  in  the 
area  of  industrial  development  has 
already  been  a  great  blessing  to  many 
people  in  North  Carolina  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  enjoyed  for  generations  to 
come. 

When  the  late  President  Kennedy 
selected  Luther  Hodges  as  his  Secretary 
of  Commerce  all  of  us  who  knew  him  felt 


that  a  wise  choice  had  been  made.  His 
performance  during  the  4  years  he  served 
In  that  position  fully  justifies  the  confi- 
dence that  we  had  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment. 

I  am  sorry  that  Governor  Hodges  de- 
cided that  he  should  retire  from  the 
Washington  scene.  The  Nation  sus- 
tained a  great  loss  when  he  elected  to 
leave  his  post  at  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. We  are  pleased  that  he  has  re- 
turned to  North  Carolina  and  that  he 
has  already  volunteered  for  further  serv- 
ice to  the  Tar  Heel  State. 

Governor  Hodges  has  accepted  the 
position  of  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Research  Triangle  at  the  request  of  Gov. 
Dan  K.  Moore  and  will  give  his  leader- 
ship to  a  splendid  program  of  research 
and  development  of  which  all  North 
Carolinians  are  so  proud.  In  character- 
istic fashion  Luther  Hodges  is  serving 
without  financial  compensation  in  this 
new  position.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing 
that  one  has  come  to  expect  Luther 
Hodges  to  do  because  of  his  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  people  of  his  home  State. 

I  join  with  our  other  colleagues  in 
wishing  all  of  those  good  things  of  life 
for  Governor  Hodges  and  Mrs.  Hodges  as 
they  continue  on  their  useful  course  In 
life  at  home  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  very  real  pleasure 
for  me  to  join  with  my  colleagues  here 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  our  former  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  Luther  H.  Hodges. 
As  a  North  Carolinian,  I  am  proud  that 
such  an  illustrious  son  of  the  Old  North 
State  has  given  such  outstanding  service 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Following  a  career  in  which  North 
Carolina  honored  Mr.  Hodges,  entrust- 
ing to  him  the  highest  office  it  could 
bestow,  he  came  to  the  Nation's  Capital 
from  a  most  successful  term  as  Governor. 
His  talents,  his  dedication,  and  his  fair- 
ness have  brought  great  credit  on  his 
State.  In  his  service  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  he  has  demonstrated  his 
special  knowledge  of  industry  and  the 
economic  affairs  of  this  country.  He 
retires  from  the  Cabinet  post  with  the 
universal  respect  of  that  segment  of 
America  which  he  was  appointed  to 
serve.  This  he  has  accomplished  with- 
out sacrificing  the  respect  of  any  element 
of  American  society. 

In  departing  the  Washington  scene,  we 
North  Carolinians  are  happy  that  he  will 
return  to  his  home  State  to  accept  fresh 
and  new  challenges.  His  future  work 
with  the  Research  Triangle  operation 
opens  new  vistas  for  Luther  Hodges. 
Out  of  this  vast  project  will  come  re- 
search that  will  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  American 
people  and  to  general  human  better- 
ment. This  is  not  a  valedictory  for  Lu- 
ther Hodges.  It  is  rather  a  new  phase 
of  a  fine  career  in  which  he  has  con- 
sistently sought  to  improve  his  own 
generation  and  to  open  new  horizons  for 
the  future  of  America. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
add  my  voice  to  the  many  who  speak  in 
honor  of  a  great  North  Carolinian,  the 
Honorable  Luther  H.  Hodges,  who  has 
served  with  distinction  as  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  the  past  4  years. 


Though  very  definitely  a  man  of  the 
20th  century,  the  story  of  Luther  Hodges 
parallels  those  of  other  great  men,  of 
earlier  years  who  guided  an  infant  na- 
tion to  International  preeminence.  At  a 
very  tender  age  young  Luther  and  his 
family  moved  across  the  line  into  North 
Carolina  from  the  log  cabin  in  which  he 
was  born  in  Pittsylvania  County,  Va. 

His  early  life  was  characterized  by  hard 
work,  hardship,  and  ambition.  Helping 
his  tenant  farmer  parents  and  working 
as  a  candy  butcher  on  passenger  trains 
typify  his  efforts  to  help  his  family  and 
his  own  poor  economic  status. 

Despite  adverse  circumstances  he  in- 
sisted upon  gaining  a  college  education. 
Waiting  on  tables,  tending  furnaces,  and 
performing  other  similar  services,  Luther 
Hodges  worked  his  way  through  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  receiving  his 
B.A.  degree  there  in  1919. 

His  business  career  began  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  promising  textile  industry 
in  his  State,  and  ended  at  the  very  top  as 
vice  president  of  Mai'shall  Field  &  Co. 

This  remarkable  man  with  abundant 
energy  and  vitality  has  served  through 
several  careers.  Taking  time  off  from 
his  important  post  with  Marshall  Field 
during  World  War  II,  he  became  head 
of  the  Textile  Division  of  OPA  in  1944 
and  consultant  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  1945.  He  retired  from  busi- 
ness In  195C  when  he  again  placed  his 
great  abilities  In  the  service  of  his  Gov- 
ernment as  head  of  the  Industrial  Divi- 
sion of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration In  West  Germany. 

Retiring  again,  he  entered  into  politics 
In  North  Carolina,  becoming  Lieutenant 
Governor  In  1952  and  succeeding  to  the 
Governorship  in  1954.  He  was  then 
elected  Governor  to  succeed  himself  in 
1956  for  a  term  ending  January  1961. 

Again  Luther  Hodges  retired,  but  only 
to  begin  another  distinguished  career  as 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  where  he  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  outstanding  in  our 
history.  In  this  post  he  brought  new 
vitality  to  the  American  business  com- 
munity, characterized  by  his  unyielding 
efforts  to  bring  about  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962.  And  during  these  years 
new  emphasis  was  placed  on  advancing 
American  technological  progress. 

This  restless  man,  who  fully  earned 
each  of  his  several  retirements,  refuses 
to  be  retired.  Since  his  retirement  as 
Secretary  of  Commerce  on  January  15 
of  this  year  he  has  been  named  chair- 
man of  the  Research  Triangle  in  North 
Carolina,  made  up  of  the  great  educa- 
tional institutions  of  Duke,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina 
State  University.  The  Research  Tri- 
angle, which  was  started  while  he  was 
Governor,  will  be  one  of  the  outstanding 
environmental  health  centers  of  the 
Nation.  It  will  be  a  great  source  of  satis- 
faction to  him,  I  am  sure,  to  be  actively 
participating  in  its  further  development. 

Over  many  years  I  have  enjoyed  a 
warm  and  close  friendship  with  Luther 
Hodges.  Our  families  have  been  equally 
close. 

I  supported  him  for  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor and  for  Governor,  and  I  admire  him 
greatly,  as  my  previous  remarks  reveal. 
He  has  made  an  outstanding  contribu- 
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tion  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and 
the  Federal  Government,  both  politically 
and  economically. 

I  and  all  of  us  who  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing  him  will  greatly  miss 
him  as  he  leaves  the  Washington  scene 
to  begin  his  new  career.  His  works  here 
as  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  remain 
as  a  monument  to  his  distinguished 
service  to  our  Federal  Government  and 
our  Nation. 

May  God's  richest  blessmgs  go  with 
him  and  his  lovely  wife. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 
have  any  advance  notice  that  some  of 
my  colleagues  would  comment  this  after- 
noon about  the  voluntary  retirement 
from  Government  service  of  the  Honor- 
able Luther  H.  Hodges,  former  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  But  I  could  not  let  the 
occasion  pass  without  joining  them  in 
paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Hodges  as  he  leaves 
his  most  recent  post  In  public  service. 

Mr.  Hodges  has  had  a  distinguished 
record  in  public  affairs,  not  only  as  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  President  Johnson 
before  the  latter  assvuned  the  office  of 
the  Presidency  in  his  own  right,  but  as  a 
very  distinguished  Governor  of  the  great 
State  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Hodges  is  held  in  high  regard  by 
the  people  of  our  State.  Many  worth- 
while accomplishments  stand  to  his 
credit  while  he  was  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  but  my  guess  Is  that  he  will  be 
best  remembered  as  the  Governor  who 
went  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  his  efforts 
to  attract  industry  to  our  State  in  order 
to  raise  the  level  of  the  per  capita  income 
of  our  people. 

His  service  on  the  national  scene  has 
been  in  the  capacity  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  In  that  high  position  he 
rendered  outstanding  service  to  the  Na- 
tion as  he  did  for  our  State  when  he 
served  as  Governor. 

After  a  long  and  arduous  tour  of  public 
service,  Mr.  Hodges  has  now  elected  to 
retire  to  the  quiet  and  peaceful  scenes 
in  the  beautiful  village  of  Chapel  Hill. 
He  well  deserves  the  rewards  that  will 
come  from  retirement,  but  many  of  us 
who  know  him  intimately  feel  that  his 
restless  spirit  will  not  permit  him  to  re- 
tire to  a  life  of  idleness  and  ease.  My 
prediction  is  that  he  will  merely  be  trans- 
ferring once  again  the  scene  of  his  ac- 
tivities and  that  his  voice  and  infiuence 
will  continue  to  be  heard  and  felt  In  the 
promotion  of  causes  which  have  such 
strong  appeal  to  him. 

Mrs.  Jonas  joins  me  In  extending  to 
Luther,  and  to  his  charming  and  devoted 
wife  Martha,  our  deep  and  sincere  good 
wishes  for  long  life,  good  health,  and 
happiness  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
history  political  theorists  have  attempted 
to  set  up  a  model  for  the  ideal  public 
servant  who  would  provide  his  people 
with  good  ethic,  vast  experience,  and  in- 
surmountable knowledge.  We  find 
Plato  confronted  with  this  problem  some 
23  centuries  ago,  and  even  today  there 
are  those  skeptics  who  say  that  the  Ideal 
public  servant  does  not  exist.  Apparent- 
ly, such  people  know  nothing  of  the 
career  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  our  time,  Luther  H.  Hodges,    In 


less  than  13  years  Governor  Hodges  has 
rendered  outstanding  public  service  to 
his  native  State  of  North  Carolina,  to 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  free  world. 
Like  Winston  ChurchiU,  Secretary 
Hodges  became  an  Internationally  known 
figure  comparatively  late  In  life,  and  yet 
like  Churchill  this  man  has  made  an  in- 
deUble  impression  that  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. Mr.  Hodges  was  elected  Lleu- 
termnt  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  his 
first  political  office,  at  the  age  of  52  and 
subsequently  served  as  Governor  of  the 
great  Tar  Heel  State  for  more  than  6 
years  before  becoming  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce during  a  critical  period  of  world 
history. 

Luther  Hodges  became  one  of  the 
greatest  Governors  of  any  State  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  He  served  longer 
as  Governor  of  North  Carolina  than  any 
man  in  the  modern  history  of  the  State. 
He  was  a  tireless,  energetic,  and  forth- 
right Chief  Executive.  His  administra- 
tion In  North  Carolina  was  marked  by 
phenomenal  Industrial  and  economic 
growth.  In  an  age  and  a  time  of  sales- 
manship and  public  relations  Governor 
Hodges  excelled  in  selling  his  philosophy 
and  ideals.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
ambassadors  his  State  and  the  South 
has  ever  known. 

Governor  Hodges  personally  went  after 
new  Industry  and  worked  tirelessly  for 
industrial  expansion  for  his  people.  He 
made  frequent  trips  throughout  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world  to  talk  with  mdus- 
trialists,  encouraging  them  to  locate  a 
plant  or  subdivision  in  North  Carolina. 
His  methods  and  tactics  became  a  model 
for  other  Grovernors  and  planning  boards 
throughout  the  Nation. 

During  the  administration  of  Gover- 
nor Hodges,  education  and  research 
made  great  strides  in  North  Carolma. 
Roads  were  vastly  improved  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  tourism  in  North  Carolina 
as  a  vacationland  were  well  advertised 
under  his  leadership.  He  pointed  the 
way  for  other  Southern  States  and  laid 
the  groundwork  for  a  new-found  econ- 
omy that  has  projected  the  Southland 
as  a  recognized  leader  in  numerous  in- 
dustrial endeavors. 

The  South  and  the  Nation  can  be 
proud  of  Governor  Hodges'  record  In  eas- 
ing racial  tensions.  In  pointing  the  way 
for  the  South  and  the  country  during  a 
time  of  turmoil  and  social  upheaval. 
Governor  Hodges  realized  that  the  an- 
swer to  racial  problems  was  to  provide 
more  jobs  and  opportunities. 

President  John  Fitzgerald  Kermedy  in 
recognizing  Governor  Hodges'  intense 
loyalty  and  patriotism  asked  that  the 
Governor  become  Secretary  of  Commerce 
In  his  administration.  As  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Governor  Hodges  partici- 
pated In  some  of  the  most  momentous 
decisions  in  the  history  of  our  country 
and  in  the  history  of  freedom.  As  the 
senior  member  of  the  administrations 
first  team,  Luther  Hodges'  advice  and 
counsel  was  constantly  sought  and 
heeded  by  the  young  President. 

Luther  Hodges  realized  more  than  any 
other  contemporary  American  that  if  the 
United  States  was  to  continue  to  be  the 
heart  and  core  of  the  free  world  and  the 
arsenal  of  democracy,  we  must  get  our 


economy  moving.  We  must  find  Jobs  and 
opportunity  for  our  youth. 

During  the  administration  of  Luther 
Hodges  the  American  economy  moved 
forward  as  never  before.  The  eneimes 
of  America  were  counting  heavily  on  de- 
pression, unemployment,  and  downward 
business  trends  in  the  United  States.  To- 
day the  United  States  Is  on  a  much  firm- 
er foundation  than  in  1961,  and  we  face 
the  future  with  confidence.  Mr.  Hodges 
was  largely  Instrumental  In  Inauguratmg 
trade  policies  which  have  benefited  this 
country  and  our  allies  throughout  the 

world. 

Mr    Speaker,  Luther  Hodges  became 
Secretary  of  Commerce  at  a  time  when 
the  great  textile  industry  of  this  coun- 
try and  Its  employees  had  their  backs 
to  the  wall.    Unemployment  was  ramp- 
ant.    Mills  were  operating  on  curtail- 
ment and  closing  was  the  order  of  tne 
day      The   textUe   Industry   had   been 
promised   reUef    from   unfair    Imports. 
The  Democratic  National  Conventions  of 
1956  and  1960  called  for  consideration  to 
be  given  this  great  Industry  so  vital  to 
the  defense  of  the  Nation.     President 
Kennedy    appointed   Secretary   Hodges 
chairman  of  a  five-man  Cabinet  com- 
mittee to  remedy  the  desperate  and  crit- 
ical situation  in  the  textile  Industry  and 
among  Its  more  than  2  million  employ- 
ees    It  was  a  near  impossible  task,  but 
Secretary  Hodges,  by  tact,  diplomacy, 
leadership,    and    constant    efforts    was 
able  to   reach  a   voluntary   agreement 
with  the  leading  textile  manufacturing 
nations  of  the  world. 

Step  by  step  Secretary  Hodges  Imple- 
mented the  seven-point  program  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy.  Under  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson's  administration  Luther 
Hodges  saw  his  objective  fulfilled  with 
the  elimination  of  the  two-priced  cotton 
system  The  textile  industry  now  with 
the  other  great  industries  of  this  coun- 
try Is  moving  forward. 

During  this  period  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  Secretary  Hodges 
and  observed  him  closely  in  meeting* ., 
with  President  Johnson,  President  Ken- 
nedy, the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
great  industrial  leaders  throughout  the 
Nation.  It  was  the  Secretary's  ability 
fo  dLl  with  diverse  elements  and  with 
people   that   enabled   us   to   be   finally 

successful.  ■  v.^A  in 

Secretary  Hodges  is  distingmshed  tn 
appearance,  nuld  in  manner,  always  na- 
crous, thoughtful,  and  courteous.  He^  a 
man  of  great  courage  and  determina 
S?on  one  who  fights  for  a  successful  but 
honorable  conclusion  These  ar^the 
traits  of  a  man  of  vision,  and  it  is  to 
S  men  that  this  Nation  will  always 

turn.  „       *»— « 

As  a  political  campaigner.  Secretary 
Hodges  is  unsurpassed.  I  have  cam- 
oalgned  with  him  on  the  stump  and  I 
have  Sen  firsthand  how  he  could  even 
win  hostile  audiences.  This  umque  at- 
Sbute  is  the  gift  of  very  few  Pohticians 
He  loved  to  campaign,  because  he  wanted 
to  meet  people.  He  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  our  time.  He  is 
a  man  of  accomplishment  and  achieve- 
ment m  both  pubUc  and  private  We 
After  13  years  of  devoted  service  to  his 
State.  Nation,  and  free  world  he  is  going 
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to  take  a  well-deserved  rest.  I  cannot 
talk  about  Luther  Hodges  without  mak- 
ing mention  of  his  wonderful,  charming, 
and  gracious  wife  who  has  helped  this 
great  man  so  much  during  his  outstand- 
ing career.  Mrs.  Dorn,  a  native  North 
Carolinian  and  a  fellow  alumna  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  joins  me  in 
the  hope  that  for  Secretary  Hodges  it 
will  only  be  a  short  rest,  as  our  country 
is  still  in  need  of  men  of  his  character, 
integrity,  and  superb  leadership. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
sider it  a  great  privilege  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  has  yielded  to 
me  in  order  that  I  might  make  a  state- 
ment in  behalf  of  the  former  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  Honorable  Luther 
Hodges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  first  had  the  privilege 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  Luther 
Hodges  when  he  was  the  Governor  of  his 
great  State.  As  Governor,  and  later  on 
many  occasions  as  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Cabinet,  he  came  to  our  State  to 
share  with  us  his  sagacity  and  great 
store  of  commonsense  in  meeting  the 
problems  not  only  of  Michigan  but  of 
the  Nation.  His  dedication  to  purpose, 
his  honesty,  and  his  gentlemanly  gra- 
ciousness  impressed  all  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  him.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider 
it  a  privilege  here  today  to  be  allowed 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  CooLEY]  and  to  commend  him  for 
his  remarks  which  he  has  made  today 
in  regard  to  this  great  man.  It  is  my 
privilege  to  participate  in  this  well-de- 
served tribute  to  former  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Hodges  and  may  God  bless 
him  and  his  family  in  his  future  years. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Record  on  Mr.  Hodges. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  SIR  WINSTON 
CHURCHILL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  has  lost  a  great  champion  of 
liberty,  a  man  who  in  character  and  deed 
embodied  the  grandeur  of  an  upsetting 
time. 

We  mourn  the  quiet  passing  of  Sir 
Winston  Churchill;  may  our  remem- 
brance of  him  stir  within  us  the  will  and 
faith  which  distinguished  his  life. 

To  his  family  and  the  British  people, 
we  extend  profound  sympathy  on  their 
loss,  which  is  also  ours. 


There  is  no  end  to  the  honor  and  re- 
spect owing  to  this  giant  among  men. 
In  an  age  of  growing  specialization  and 
polarization,  he  epitomized  skill  and  wis- 
dom in  all  fields.  Statesman,  politician, 
warrior,  author,  painter,  and  bricklayer, 
the  life  of  Winston  Churchill  is  of  heroic 
dimension. 

We  can  never  forget  that  Winston 
Churchill,  more  than  any  other  person, 
rallied  the  forces  of  civilization  against 
Hitlerite  tyranny.  At  that  hour  when 
Europe  quivered,  helpless,  before  the  on- 
slaught of  evil  incarnate,  the  island 
kingdom  found  a  man  who  would  not 
surrender.  He  stirred  the  conscience 
of  his  nation,  of  the  free  world,  returning 
to  the  democracies  that  vital  respecta- 
bility which  had  been  lost  in  weakness, 
pettiness,  and  defeat. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill,  his  character 
and  his  achievements,  will  endure  as 
long  as  freemen  have  the  strength  to 
protect  the  liberties  which  he  cherished. 


BIG  LIES 

The  SPEAKilR.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Berry]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
is  indebted  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Utah,  the  Honorable  David 
King,  for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  yesterday  another  of  the  "big  lies" 
that  the  leftwing  radical  press  is  still  in 
the  process  of  telling  about  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater. 

Let  me  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a 
deliberate  misquote  is  worse  than  a  de- 
liberate lie.  For  several  years  and  par- 
ticularly throughout  the  past  year  this 
leftwing  radical  press  has  heaped  upon 
the  head  of  Barry  Goldwater  a  crown 
of  thorns  woven  from  deliberate  lies,  de- 
liberate misquotes,  deliberate  misstate- 
ments of  his  position,  and  the  deliber- 
ate taking  of  quotes  out  of  context. 

In  reporting  the  speech  of  Senator 
Goldwater  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  the  Washington  Post  carried  in 
quotations  their  version  of  the  statement 
Mr.  Goldwater  made  and  it  was  exactly 
as  the  gentlemen  from  Utah  read  on  the 
House  floor  yesterday.  In  other  words 
the  Post  quoted  him  as  saying: 

I  wasn't  dishonest  enough  in  the  last  cam- 
paign to  win.  In  order  to  win  campaigns  one 
must  be  dishonest,  or  a  little  dishonest. 

In  their  report  of  the  meeting  of  the 
national  committee  the  Newsweek  maga- 
zine which  is  associated  with  the  Wash- 
ington Post  Co.  and  is  almost  as  far  to 
the  left  as  the  Post  could  not,  apparently, 
go  quite  as  far  in  misquoting  the  Senator 
as  did  the  Post — they  said  this: 

What  it  boils  down  to  is  that  I  wasn't  dis- 
honest enough  to  win  this  campaign. 

The  Newsweek  article  could  not  even 
stomach  the  whole  lie  and  the  so-called 
quote  even  had  been  tamed  down  a  little 
from  the  Post  article. 

Now  what  did  Mr.  Goldwater  say  in  his 
speech  in  Chicago.  I  have  the  paragraph 
taken  from  the  transcript  of  his  speech. 
I  shall  quote  this  part  of  the  speech  today 


and  I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  may  have 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  tomorrow,  the  en- 
tire speech  in  order  that  everyone  may 
read  what  the  man  actually  said  and  not 
what  the  Washington  Post  said  he  said  or 
what  the  Newsweek  magazine  even 
quoted  him  as  saying.  That  part  of  his 
speech  dealing  with  dishonesty  is  as 
follows : 

Of  course,  this  always  happens  after  a 
campaign.  People  begin  to  write  books  about 
the  campaign  and  I  have  had  a  real  inter- 
esting and  amusing  time  reading  them,  in 
fact,  what  they  boll  down  to  mostly  is  that 
I  wasn't  dishonest  enough  in  this  last  cam- 
paign to  win.  [Applause.]  It  is  a  little  dis- 
tracting to  find  writers  feeling  that  In  order 
to  win  an  election  one  must  be  dishonest  or, 
at  least,  a  little  dishonest.  In  fact,  It  has 
gotten  so  bad  I  may  write  a  book  mysell 
about  this  campaign  just  to  get  the  truth 
across.  If  I  were  going  to  do  that  I  would 
include  In  It  something  like  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
what  the  warped  and  wicked  mind  of 
a  writer  can  contrive.  What  Mr.  Gold- 
water  was  saying  was  that  the  people  who 
have  been  writing  these  books  about  the 
election  have  been  saying  that  he  was 
not  dishonest  enough  in  this  last  cam- 
paign to  win.  And  then  by  simply  leav- 
ing out  the  words  "it  is  a  little  distracting 
to  find  writers  feeling  that,"  the  reporter 
was  able  to  put  the  forked  tail  and  the 
horns,  they  pictured  Goldwater  as  having 
during  the  campaign,  back  on  the  Sena- 
tor in  Chicago  by  having  him  say— not 
the  writers  of  books  on  the  election,  but 
Goldwater  himself — "in  order  to  win 
campaigns  one  must  be  dishonest,  or 
a  little  dishonest." 

Of  course,  those  who  would  continue 
to  shoot  their  poisoned  arrows  through 
the  former  Senator,  in  hopes  of  poison- 
ing the  minds  of  all  Americans  against 
anyone  who  may  be  inclined  to  be  con- 
servative can  easily  skip  the  important 
words  that  Goldwater  used,  when  he  said, 
"it  is  a  little  distracting"  and  so  forth. 
This  gives  an  entirely  different  impres- 
sion of  the  speaker  from  the  one  the  re- 
porters would  like  to  present.  As 
Newsweek  said  in  reporting  this  speech 
in  their  Februaiy  1,  1965,  issue  on  page 
21: 

But  Barry  wasn't  about  to  eat  humble  pie 
for  long.  Defiantly,  he  unleashed  a  verbal 
attack  on  the  President  as  bitter  as  any  he 
made  last  year.  "What  It  boils  down  to," 
he  said,  "Is  that  I  wasn't  dishonest  enough 
to  win  this  campaign." 

Does  this  statement  depict  the  truth  of 
Goldwater's  speech? 

Is  it  any  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a 
very  prominent  Republican — who  was  on 
the  floor  yesterday  and  heard  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  [Mr.  King]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]— 
made  the  statement  to  me,  "If  Goldwater 
said  that,  I  am  done  with  him  too." 

Until  tomorrow,  when  I  will  have  the 
entire  text  of  the  Goldwater  speech  to 
insert  in  the  Record,  I  simply  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  for  calling  the  "big  lie." 
this  character  assassination,  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House,  in 
order  that  the  truth  may  be  properly 
ventilated. 
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THE  LATE  SIR  WINSTON  CHURCHILL 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
Members  of  the  House  in  paying  tribute 
to  a  great  world  statesman,  the  late  Sir 
Winston  Churchill.  Americans  cer- 
tainly appreciate  and  recognize  his 
unique  role  in  history.  The  Nation 
mourns  his  passing  as  a  true  friend  of 
freedom  whose  memory  will  always  be 
held  in  special  reverence  by  all  Ameri- 
cans. Typical  of  the  press  commentary 
across  the  country  on  Churchill's  career 
were  the  editorials  which  appeared  in 
Chicago's  American  and  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  on  January  25: 

[From  Chicago's  American,  Jan.  25,  1965] 

CHtTRCHILL 

{The  life  we  are  today  honoring  is  unique. 
The  oldest  amongst  us  can  recall  nothing  to 
compare  with  it.  The  younger  ones  among 
you,  however  long  you  live,  will  never  see 
the  like  again. — Harold  Macmillan,  before 
House  of  Commons,  July  1964.) 

With  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  an  age  of 
heroes  has  passed.  There  are  living  remind- 
ers of  it  still;  there  are  even  still  heroes, 
but  they  have  survived  their  time.  The 
world  does  not  stir  to  their  voices  as  It  stirred 
to  Churchill's. 

We  should  not  really  grieve  for  Churchill. 
His  death  was  not  a  tragedy.  His  life  had  to 
end  and  It  ended,  In  peace  and  honor,  after 
one  last,  gallant  fight;  and  we  could  have 
wished  no  better  for  the  old  warrior. 

What  a  life  it  was.  Chvirchill  was  famous, 
a  leader  and  shaper  of  events,  in  an  age  so 
different  that  it  Is  hard  for  most  of  us  to 
Imagine.  He  saw  and  fought  In  battles  that 
rang  as  far  off  and  strange  as  the  wars  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Malakand  and  Tlrah,  the 
world's  last  great  cavalry  charge  at  Omdur- 
man  against  the  dervishes,  the  siege  of  Lady- 
smith  in  the  Boer  War. 

And  not  once  but  twice,  before  the  two 
Great  Wars,  he  fought  the  most  crucial  and 
heartbreaking  battle  of  all  with  his  own 
countrymen;  he  had  to  plead  and  argue  and 
flog  them  Into  arming  themselves  against 
deadly  danger. 

More  than  any  one  man,  Churchill  could 
claim  a  proud  title:  He  was  the  enemy  of 
Adolph  Hitler.  He  stood  against  the  mon- 
strous Indecency  of  Nazi  Germany,  rumbling 
anger  and  defiance  and  Indomitable  will. 
And  his  stern,  splendid  language  led  the 
Western  World  like  a  banner. 

We  feel  grief  at  ChiirchlU's  passing,  of 
course;  we  cannot  help  It.  But  there  is  no 
real  cause  for  grief,  unless  It  Is  for  this  world 
that  has  grown  smaller  now. 


[From   the    Chicago    Dally    News,   Jan.   25, 
1965] 
Sir   Winston   Churchill 

Death  finally  bested  the  Indomitable  little 
man  whose  mark  lies  more  boldly  than  any 
other  on  our  time.  But  Sir  Winston  Church- 
ill had  given  so  much  of  himself  to  history 
that  the  victory,  when  It  came  at  last,  had 
lost  much  of  Its  meaning.  The  Imprint  had 
already  hardened  when  Churchill,  battered 
by  two  successive  strokes,  gave  over  the  reins 
of  goverrunent  to  Anthony  Eden  in  1955.  It 
was,  and  will  remain,  a  mighty  Imprint. 

A  man  who  rises  by  his  own  force  to  tower 
above  his  peers  may  often  be  a  single-minded 


man,  but  he  will  never  fall  into  an  easily 
defined  mold. 

In  the  complex  interworklngs  between  the 
man  and  his  times,  certain  salient  char- 
acteristics will  show  through— the  resiliency, 
the  humor,  the  daring,  the  eloquence,  and 
with  Churchill  above  all,  the  stubbornness 
so  deeply  Ingrained  that  It  shaped  the  very 
contour  of  his  jaw.  But  the  whole  somehow 
emerges  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  parts. 
It  could  not  be  said  in  this  case  that 
history  largely  made  the  man,  because  his- 
tory did  its  persistent  worst  to  destroy  him. 
The  great  military  academy  of  Sandhurst 
rebuffed  young  Churchill  twice,  and  on  the 
third  desperate  try  he  crashed  the  academic 
gat*.  The  Boers  captured  him  and  when 
he  escaped,  put  a  price  on  his  head,  but 
he  hid  out  for  days  In  an  old  mine  and 
finally  made  his  way  to  freedom. 

His  own  people  rejected  him  time  and 
again — the  GallipoU  disaster  was  laid  to  his 
mishandling  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  he  was  banished  to  a  niche  so  obscure 
that  he  took  to  painting  as  a  relief  from 
tlie  boredom. 

It  was  such  first-rate  painting  that  one 
of  his  works  was  later  hung  In  the  Royal 
Gallery. 

His  incessant  oratory  against  the  rising 
menace  of  nazism  was  scorned  ("We  have 
sustained  a  total  and  unmitigated  defeat," 
he  roared  after  Munich)  until  Hitler  sent 
his  panzers  Into  Poland  In  September  of 
1939.  Then  he  won  his  old  Admiralty  post 
back,  and  when  the  war  was  nearlng  Its 
lowest  ebb,  and  there  was  no  one  else  to 
turn  to,  the  King  summoned  him  to  be  Prime 
Minister  on  May  10, 1940. 

No  one  could  have  known  how  apt  was 
the  choice,  until  3  days  later  Parliament 
heard  words  that  shaped  history  In  their 
very  saying: 

"I  have  nothing  to  offer  but  blood,  toll, 
sweat  and  tears.  You  ask  what  Is  ovir  policy? 
I  will  say  It  Is  to  wage  war — by  sea,  land  and 
air,  with  all  our  might  and  with  all  the 
strength  that  God  can  give  us;  to  wage  war 
against  a  monstrous  tyranny  never  surpassed 
in  the  dark  lamentable  catalog  of  human 
crimes.    That  is  our  policy." 

Stubbornness,  a  zestful,  almost  Insolent 
daring — and  humor;  these,  more  than  any 
genius,  were  what  Britain  needed,  and  what 
Churchill  provided.  When  Dunkirk  fell  he 
delivered  his  solemn,  stirring  address:  "We 
shall  go  on  to  the  end;  we  shall  fight  in 
France,  we  shall  fight  on  the  beaches,  we 
shall  fight  in  the  fields,  in  the  streets,  in  the 
hills."  And  at  the  end  put  his  hand  over 
the  microphone  and  muttered:  "And  we 
shall  hit  them  over  the  heads  with  beer 
bottles,  which  Is  all  we  really  have  got." 

His  memorable  tribute  to  the  Royal  Air 
Force  after  the  Battle  of  Britain  was  well 
deserved — but  seldom,  too,  had  so  many 
owed  so  much  to  a  single  man. 

Cast  aside  once  again  when  the  war  was 
won,  the  old  campaigner  returned  with  un- 
diminished, zeal  to  his  writing,  to  emerge, 
for  his  final  triumph,  to  public  life  In  1951 
when,  at  76.  he  regained  the  premiership  in 
his  own  right.  When  he  stepped  down  4 
years  later,  it  was  by  his  own  wish. 

Churchill  lived,  wrote,  and  guided  his- 
tory— but  so  have  many  great  men.  What  Is 
unique  with  Churchill.  Lincoln  and  their 
kind  Is  that  In  gaining  a  world's  respect 
they  also  won  Its  love.  As  long  as  there  Is 
a  Britain,  that  love  will  endure  for  the 
square-Jawed  little  man  with  the  bowler  hat, 
the  cigar  and  the  twinkling  eye  who  lifted 
a  great  people  to  their  finest  hour. 


coupled  with  his  statesmanlike  qualities 
in  recognizing  the  postwar  designs  of  in- 
ternational communism,  were  outstand- 
ing high  points  of  his  career. 

The  free  world  has  lost  a  great  leader, 
but  he  has  left  a  rich  and  inspiring  his- 
tory that  will  continue  to  be  a  source  of 
strength  and  inspiration  to  us. 


Winston  Churchill's  greatness  was  In 
large  part  seen  in  his  personal  courage 
and  the  inspiration  he  gave  to  his  coun- 
trymen and  people  throughout  the  free 
world.  His  heroic  leadership  of  the 
British  people   during  World   War   U, 


SUPPLEMENTAL  AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
voted  today  against  an  amendment 
which  would  hamstring  the  President  in 
his  conduct  of  foreign  policy  with  respect 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

The  amendment  provides  that  no 
funds  for  surplus  food  distribution  under 
the  supplemental  agricultural  appro- 
priation bill  shall  go  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

This  was  not  a  vote  by  any  means 
favoring  the  United  Arab  Republic  or 
Mr.  Nasser,  but  a  vote  for  giving  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State  the 
flexibility  they  need  for  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  policy.  The  Constitution 
places  this  responsibility  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  this  is  the  only  way  foreign 
policy  operations  can  be  intelligently 
exercised. 

Broad  policy  guidelines  can  be  prop- 
erly established  by  Congress,  setting 
forth  the  basic  principles  upon  which  our 
foreign  relations  should  be  conducted, 
but  Congress  is  not  the  body  to  decide 
that  we  should  adopt  this  or  that  tactic 
here  or  there,  stop  assistance  as  a  snub 
to  such-and-such  a  leader,  and  so  forth. 
Congress,  in  addition  to  lacking  the  con- 
stitutional authority  for  such  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs,  lacks  the  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  the  complex  situations  in  the 
many  countries  with  which  we  deal,  and 
lacks  the  diplomatic  expertise  to  exer- 
cise the  function  of  policy  conduct  intel- 
ligently. Once  again,  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  demonstrate  their  far- 
sighted  wisdom. 

Now.  if  I  were  the  State  Department 
and  were  charged  with  this  decision, 
based  on  my  present  knowledge,  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  giving  aid  of  any 
kind  to  Mr.  Nasser.  I  deplore  his  entry 
into  the  Congo  to  aid  the  disruptive  and 
savage  rebels  there.  I  deplore  his  ex- 
pressed contempt  for  the  United  States 
and  its  assistance.  I  deplore  his  permit- 
ting wanton  desti-uction  of  U.S.  property 
without  lifting  a  finger  to  protect  our 
legitimate  rights.  I  deplore  his  bellicose 
actions  and  attitudes  toward  Israel  and 
the  Jews,  including  our  own  Jewish  peo- 
ple, of  whom  I  am  one. 

Nasser's  contemptible  actions  and  at- 
titudes, his  destructive  leadership  of  the 
Arab  world,  more  than  justify  our  re- 
fusing to  give  him  any  kind  of  aid  or 
comfort.  Indeed,  we  subject  ourselves 
to  criticism  as  being  soft  and  soft- 
headed for  continuing  aid  to  Nasser  un- 
der these  conditions,  though  this  harsh 
assessment  is  far  beyond  that  enun- 
ciated by  the  Government  of  Israel. 
The  Israeli  Ambassador  to  the  United 
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states  stated  his  country's  position  as 
being  for  aid  to  the  Arab  people  in  a  re- 
cent speech,  stating : 

We  in  Israel  are  not  an  anti-Arab  country, 
and  we  never  will  be.  We  recognize  not 
just  the  existence  of  the  Arab  States,  but  the 
legitimacy  of  their  existence.  We  are  not 
against  the  development  of  the  Arab  States. 
We  think  it  is  right  that  they  should  seek  to 
develop  the  status  and  the  level  of  their  peo- 
ples Just  as  we  in  Israel  seek  to  develop  and 
expand  the  horizons  of  opportunity  for  our 
own  people.  Thus,  we  never  objected  to 
their  getting  help  for  economic  development. 
The  real  issue,  however,  lies  elsewhere. 

Still,  I  would  not  have  Congress  void 
the  President's  constitutional  power  and 
tie  the  President's  hands  under  the  ruse 
of  its  power  over  appropriations.  Let 
the  President  decide  and  take  the  conse- 
quences if  his  decision  is  incorrect.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  have  just 
elected  him  with  an  unparalleled  vote  of 
confidence.  I  have  confidence  that  his 
decision  would  be  right  and  just. 

There  may  be  factors  in  the  adminis- 
tration's decision  on  such  a  matter  as 
this  that  we  as  Congressmen  or  the  pub- 
lic do  not  know  and  cannot  be  told.  How 
do  we  know  that  this  assistance  is  not 
vital  in  some  arrangement  the  admin- 
istration is  negotiating  with  Nasser  to 
get  him  to  mend  some  of  his  horrendous 
actions  and  attitudes?  How  do  we  know 
that  if  this  assistance  is  denied,  Nasser 
does  not  have  a  commitment  to  receive 
it  from  the  Communists  or  that  denial 
would  not  drive  Nasser  more  irrevocably 
Into  the  Communist  camp?  How  do  we 
know  that  this  assistance  may  not  be 
playing  a  key  role  irl  preventing  Nasser 
from  taking  some  action  still  more  detri- 
mental to  our  interests  than  those  he  has 
already  taken?  These  are  the  kinds  of 
questions  the  Congress  is  not  competent 
to  answer— the  kind  of  action  with  which 
our  435  nonexperts  are  simply  not  qual- 
ified to  deal. 

The  action  taken  today  by  the  House 
is  just  one  more  instance  of  destructive 
congressional  interference  in  foreign  pol- 
icy conduct,  depriving  the  President  un- 
constitutionally of  the  power  delegated 
to  him.  and  which  he  must  have  to  in- 
telligently and  ably  conduct  our  foreign 
affairs.  

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  begin- 
ning tomorrow,  January  27,  for  a  period 
of  10  days  on  account  of  ofBcial  business 
with  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  Harsha  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends").  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Farbstein)  ,  for  January  26 
through  February  10,  1965,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Hanna  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS) ,  for  balance  of  week,  on  account 
of  ofiBcial  business. 

Mr.  Flynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hagan  of  Georgia) ,  for  today,  on  account 
of  ofiBcial  business. 


Mr.  Downing  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Fountain)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Lindsay  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Del  Clawson),  for  1  hour,  on  January 
27,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Del  Clawson)  ,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Saylor  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Del 
Clawson)  ,  f or  15  minutes,  on  Thursday, 
January  28. 

Mr.  Berry  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Del 
Clawson),  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ottinger  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Evans  of  Colorado),  for  30  minutes,  to- 
day; and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Del  Clawson)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  WiDNALL  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EvANS  of  Colorado)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Farbstein. 

Mr.  Schmidhauser. 

Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Pepper. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  16  minutes  pjn.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
January  27,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

425.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice,  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  a  special  meeting  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States,  held  at  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  January  13,  1965,  ptirsuant  to  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  section  331  (H.  Doc. 
No.  62);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

"426.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  soil 
survey  and  land  classification  of  the  lands  in 
the  OroviUe-Tonasket  tinlt.  Chief  Joseph 
Dam,  Wash.,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  83-172; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

427.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Secretary 
on  the  progress  of  the  ROTC  flight  training 
program  for  the  period  August  1,  1963,  to 
November  30,  1964,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
84^-879  and  section  2110(b)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


428.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  vmnecessary  costs  resulting  from  leasing 
rather  than  purchasing  electronic  data  proc- 
essing equipment  at  Mare  Island  Naval  Ship, 
yard,  Vallejo,  Calif.,  Department  of  the  Navy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 

429.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  wage  rates  for  federally  financed  building 
construction  improperly  determined  in  excess 
of  the  prevailing  rates  for  similar  work  In 
New  England  areas.  Department  of  Labor;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

430.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  traiismltting 
a  copy  of  the  78th  annual  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Commission  for  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1964;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

431.  A  letter  from  the  secretary-treasurer, 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  Society^ 
United  States  of  America,  transmitting  the 
annual  audit  report  of  the  society  for  the 
calendar  year  1964,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
88-504;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

432.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  disposition  of  four  GS-17  po- 
sitions allocated  to  the  agency,  pursuant  to 
section  1105a  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

433.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research  and  devel- 
opment, construction  of  facilities,  and 
administrative  operations,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Resolution  234.  Joint 
resolution  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1945, 
for  certain  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.R.  3576.  A  bill  to  Implement  further  the 
constitutional  right  to  ball  by  authorizing 
in  appropriate  cases  the  release  on  a  personal 
recognizance  of  persons  otherwise  eligible  for 
bail;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3577.  A  bill  to  assure  that  convicted 
persons  will  receive  credit  toward  service  of 
their  sentences  for  time  spent  in  custody  for 
lack  of  ball;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3578.  A  bill  to  further  implement  the 
constitutional  right  to  bail  by  permitting 
persons  admitted  to  bail  to  make  a  cash  de- 
posit with  the  court  in  lieu  of  providing  secu- 
rities or  other  collateral  security;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BATES : 

H.R.  3579.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an 
individual  may  deduct  amounts  paid  for  his 
higher  education,  or  for  the  higher  education 


of  any  of  his  dependents;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS : 
HR  3580.  A  bill  to  remove  the  excise  tax 
on  musical  Instruments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  BUREa:: 
HR  3581.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  greater 
nrotection   of   the   President   and   the   Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R  3582.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  addi- 
tion of  certain  property  In  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
to  Independence  National  Historical  Park; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
HR. 3583.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  system  to 
Increase  benefits.  Improve  the  actuarial  sta- 
tus of  the  disability  insiirance  trust  fund, 
and  extend  coverage,  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  additional  Federal 
financial  participation  in  the  Federal-State 
public  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.3584.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
H.R.3585.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  of 
loan  Insurance  to  assist  students  to  attend 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  post- 
secondary  vocational  schools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  3586.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
as  amended,  and  section  705(b)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1959  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of 
section  8(a)(3)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3587.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  San  Felipe  division.  Central 
Valley  project,  California,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R.  3588.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3589.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
to  establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  to  provide  grants  for 
research  and  development,  to  Increase  grants 
for  construction  of  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment works,  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  standards  of  water  quality  to  aid  In  pre- 
venting, controlling,  and  abating  pollution 
of  interstate  waters,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
H.R.  3590.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  In- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  Insurance  system  to  In- 
crease benefits.  Improve  the  actuarial  status 
of  the  disability  insurance  trust  fund,  and 
extend  coverage,  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  additional  Federal 
financial  participation  In  the  Federal-State 
public  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.FINO: 
H.R.  3591.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  from  65  to 
62  the  age  at  which  the  additional  exemp- 
tion on  account  of  age  becomes  allowable; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


ByMr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.R.  3592.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ : 
H.R.  3593.  A  bill  to  require  the  expendi- 
ture of  35  percent  of  the  funds  expended  for 
the  conversion,  alteration,  and  repair  of  naval 
vessels  to  be  expended  with  private  ship  re- 
pair   yards;    to    the    Committee    on   Armed 
Services. 

ByMr.  GIAIMO: 
H.R.  3594.  A  bill  to  fix  certain  fees  payable 
to    the   Commissioner   of    Patents,    and   for 
other  pxu-poses;    to  the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  3595.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
justment of  inequities  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington: 
H.R.  3596.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Skokomlsh  Tribe  of  Indians; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD  (by  request) : 
H.R.  3597.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
HJl.  3598.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale, 
without  regard  to  the  6-month  waiting  pe- 
riod prescribed,  of  zinc  proposed  to  be  dis- 
posed of  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials  Stock  Piling  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3599.  A   bill   to   authorize   the    tem- 
porary release  of  100,000  short  tons  of  copper 
from   the  national  stockpile;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.  3600.  A  bUl  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain  production,  to  establish  a  cropland  re- 
tirement program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
H.R.  3601.  A  bill  to  require  the  establish- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  the  19th  and  subse- 
quent decennial   censuses,  of  congressional 
districts  composed  of  contiguous  and  com- 
pact  territory    for   the   election   of   Repre- 
sentatives, and  for  other   purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOELLER : 
HJR.  3602.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $2,400  the 
annual  amount  Individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deduction  from  the 
monthly  Insurance  benefits  payable  to  them 
under  such  title;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H.R.  3603.  A  bill  to  Increase  to  15  percent 
the  night   duty  differential   of  postal   field 
service  employees;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3604.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  m  order  to  exclude  from  the  definition 
of  Interstate  commerce  for  the  purposes  of 
such  act  commerce  directly  between  any 
point  In  a  State  and  any  point  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  and  corrunerce  between 
points  In  the  same  State  through  such  Con- 
tinental Shelf;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  3605.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
to  establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  to  provide  grants  for 
research  and  development,  to  increase  grants 
for  construction  of  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment works,  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  standards  of  water  quality  to  aid  in  pre- 
venting, controlling,  and  abating  pollution 


of  Interstate  waters,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  O'BRIEN: 
H.R.  3606.  A  bin  to  promote  a  more  ade- 
quate national  program  of  water  research; 
to  the  CoDomlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  3607.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  extend  Its  protection  to 
employees  of  certain  hospitals  and  ntirslng 
homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  3608.  A   bUl   to   amend   the   Federal 
Power  Act.  as  amended,  in  respect  of   the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion over  nonprofit  cooperatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  POAGE: 
H.R.  3609.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pxirposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  3610.  A  bUl  to  make  bedding  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act;    to   the  Committee  on  Interstate  and. 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  3611.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
29,  1906,  to  apply  to  the  transportation  of 
animals  in  Interstate  conmierce  by  motor 
vehicle;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  3612.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  rehabU- 
Itatlon  of  the  Eklutna  project,  Alaska,  and 
for   other  pxuposes;    to  the   Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Br.  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
HJl.  3613.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  abolish  the  renewal 
requirement  for  licenses  In  the  safety  and 
special  radio  services,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
H.R.  3614.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3615.  A    bill    to    designate    the    Vet- 
erans'  Administration   hospital   being   con- 
structed in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the 
Melvln  J.  Maas  Memorial  Hospital;    to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  TAYLOR: 
H.R.  3616.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  extend  the  period  of 
entitlement     to     education     and     training 
benefits  for  certain  veterans  of  the  Korean 
conflict;    to    the    Committee    on    Veterans' 

AflTQ  jj"C 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey : 

H.R.  3617.  A  bin  to  establish  a  National 
Arts  Foundation;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

ByMr.  WRIGHT: 

H.R.  3618.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 

H.R.  3619.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3620.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3621.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Clvn  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
justment of  Inequities  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3622.  A  blU  to  provide  a  hospital  In- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability   Insurance   system  to 
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increase  benefits,  improve  the  actuarial 
status  of  tiie  disability  insurance  trust  fund, 
and  extend  coverage,  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  additional  Federal 
financial  participation  in  the  Federal-State 
public  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
'purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 

H.J.  Res.  234.  Joint  resolution  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1965,  for  certain  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

•  By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

H.J.  Res.  235.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  succession  to  the 
Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency  and  to  cases 
where  the  President  is  unable  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LOVE: 

H.J.  Res.  236.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  succession  to  the  Presi- 
dency and  Vice-Presidency  and  to  cases 
where  the  President  is  unable  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  QUIE  : 

H.J.  Res.  237.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  238.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion 
one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other 
than  population;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

H.J.  Res.  239.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  succession  to  the 
Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency  and  to  cases 
where  the  President  is  unable  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOLL: 

H.J.  Res.  240.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  succession  to  the 
Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency  and  to  cases 
where  the  President  is  unable  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office;  to  the 
Committee  on  the' Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT:  " 

H.J.  Res.  241.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  appro- 
tion  one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors 
other  than  population;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  i 

By  Mr.  DOWDY: 

H.J.  Res.  242.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DENT  fby  request)  : 

H.J.  Res.  243.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  third  Sunday 
in  October  of  each  year  as  Free  Enterprise 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  133.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  not  be 
denied  an  opportunity  to  view  the  film  pre- 
pared by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  en- 
titled "John  F.  Kennedy — Years  of  Light- 
ning, Day  of  Drums";  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  134.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  Nations  conduct  free  elections  In 
Lithuania,    Latvia,    and    Estonia    under    its 


supervision  and  pimish  all  Soviet  Commu- 
nists who  are  guilty  of  crimes  against  the 
people  of  the  Baltic  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McCLORY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  135.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  urge  certain  actions  with  respect  to  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  and  Estonia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CONTE : 

H.  Res.  140.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 

H.  Res.  141.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  to  conduct 
studies  and  investigations  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  such  committee;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  142.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  studies,  investiga- 
tions, and  inquiries  authorized  by  House 
Resolution  141;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY : 

H.  Res.  143.  Resolution       expressing       the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
Soviet  religious  persecution  be  condemned; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Ey  Mr.  WOLFF: 

H.  Res.  144.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  expressing  opposi- 
tion of  the  Oklahoma  State  Legislature  to 
the  proposed  elimination  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  and  reorganization  of  the  National 
Guard;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  requesting  Congress  to  call  a  con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  regarding  reapportionment;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  requesting  Congress  to  call  a  con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  regarding  apportionment;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  to  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  3623.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demijohn 
D.  Dovnier;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  3624.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Albert  Benaksas,  and  minor  child, 
Joseph  Benaksas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BETTS: 
H.R.  3625.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Al- 
fred Estrada;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By    Mr.    BROYHILL   of    Virginia    (by 
request)  : 
H.R.  3626.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Araxle  K.  Anbardjian;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  3627.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Porgione;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  3628.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ozen 
Ayse  Gercin;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3629.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Luitgard  R.  Oswald;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3630.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charlie 
Jacob  Danfora  and  his  sons,  Romel  Charlie 
Danfora,  Naji  Charlie  Danfora,  and  Nicola 
Charlie  Danfora;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  3631.  A    bin    for   the    relief   of  John 
Sinclair;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R.  3632.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sau  Hung 
Wong  and  Wai  Kin  Wong;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 

H.R.  3633.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
Loo,  also  known  as  Loo  Hong  Mun;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3634.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  C.W.O. 
Edward  E.  Kreiss;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3635.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Romana 
Costa  Edwards;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3636.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
Wu;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.R.  3637.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mleczys- 
law  Miskowlec;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DEVINE: 

H.R.  3638.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
O.  Overton,  Marjorle  C.  Overton,  and  Sally 
Eltel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI   (by  request): 

H.R.  3639.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juliet 
Hananian;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  3640.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ava 
Howard  Taylor;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 

H.R.  3641.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ker- 
stin  Margareta  Codrington;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 

H.R.  3642.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Enrique 
Aurello  Baca-Patlan;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  3643.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Patricia 
Tung  Ling  Wal;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3644.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
Alexander  Shafran;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  FARNSLEY: 

H.R.  3645.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Venus  Ballesteros  Tanamachl;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

H.R.  3646.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fltz  Nep- 
tune   (also   known   as   Fltz  Mlms);    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 

H.R.  3647.  A  bill  conferring  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  judgment  upon  the  claim 
of  Colvern  D.  Henry;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GROVER: 

H.R.  3648.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sa 
Suk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3649.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vito  Di 
Lisi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  IRWIN: 

H.R.  3650.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Peter 
Carson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEITH: 

H.R.3651.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Ferreira  Benevldes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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Bv  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
HR  3652.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Antica  Domlnls;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

judiciary.  ^^»„ 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
HR  3653    A   bill    for   the    relief    of   Mrs. 
Stylilani  Papathanaslou;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  McGRATH: 
H  R  3654.  A  bill   for  the   relief   of  David 
BagR-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts: 
H  R  3655.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  de 
Conceicao  Botelho;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  ,.  ^     ..   _.    , 

HR.3656.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
Vita-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MORRISON: 
HR  3657.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Ineraffia,  his  wile.  Alfonsa  Monteleone  In- 
grafBa,  and  theh-  minor  son,  Salvatore  In- 
eraffia' to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3658.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ovadia 
Sutton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.3659.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kauders- 
Steuber  Co..  and  Max  N.  Tobias  and  Max  N. 
Tobias  Bag  Co..  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  O'BRIEN: 

H.R.  3660.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas 

Viaggino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3661.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Aristlde  IsoUno;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3662.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Lourdes  Buesa  Oliver  and  Sister  Rufina  Ma- 
tllde  Gonzalez-Garcla;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3663.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Yu  Bing 
Chuck,  Yu  Lai  Jing,  Yu  Lai  Chun,  and  Yu 
Bing  Cheong:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  3664.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Magdalene 
Lolakas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  3665.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Inger  J. 
Ladegaard;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3666.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wllfredo 
C.  Causing;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3667.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Y.  Cualoplng  and  his  wife.  Dr. 
Lourdes  Cualoplng;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3668.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Khurshed 
Bhumgara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.3669.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emilia 
Majka;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3670.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Isaac  Fuad 
Roubein;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3671.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Glusep- 
plna  Restlvo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  3672.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Elemer 
Gagor  Kaloczy-Parkas;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  3673.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Adrlana  Alexandria  Lyle;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3674.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  NataUe 
Ann  Doloris  Mary  Sergenti  (also  known  as 
Lee  Carry,  Llgeia  Caravias.  and  Lygla  Pana- 
glotls  Karavias;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  RESNICK: 
H.R.  3675.  A   Wll   for   the  relief   of  Rocco 
Agostlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3676.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ma- 
saka  O'Hara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  3677.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alberlco 

Nardone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3678.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Una 

Lofgren;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York : 
H.R.  3679.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pranca 
Pausto  Stellino;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN : 
H.R.  3680.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Han 
Pill  Glassman  (nee  Yoo);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3681.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Abraham 
Segal  and  his  wife,  Elana  Zlpora  Segal;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  3682.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Zenaida 
Legaspl  Mayuga;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3683.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Paciencla 
Mallarl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER : 
H.R.  3684.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    MaJ. 
Alexander  F.  Berol,  U.S.  Army,  retired;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOLL: 
H.R.  3685.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Russen 
D.  Harris;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN : 
H.R.  3686.  A   bin    for    the    relief    of   Mrs. 
Carole  Ann  Lee;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.3687.  A    bUl   for   the    relief   of   Rene 

Sportes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

H.R.  3688.  A  bUl  for  the   relief  of  Emllio 

Akltoshi  Iguchi;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

HJl.3689.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Juanlta 
Ceregulne  de  Burgh;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON : 
H.R.  3690.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Mattar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.  3691.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jo- 
anna Ryten  Zund;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3692.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  P. 
Kuhlman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3693.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Murray 
Moritz  Jacobson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3694.  A  bill  to  confer  authority  upon 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  pay  certain 
claims  of  Ottlnger  Bros.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3695.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Rlzzuto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3696.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cenon 
Q.  Baltazar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WYA-If : 
H.R.  3697.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Oh  Wha 
Ja  (Penny  Korleen  Doughty);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YATES  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  3698.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Inge 
Hemmersbach  Hilton;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

81.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Fran- 
cisco Cepero,  Santurce.  P.R.,  with  reference 
to  a  redress  of  grievances  relative  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  14th  amendment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ihterlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

82.  Also,  petition  of  C.  A.  Castle,  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  petitioning  consideration  of  his 
resolution  with  reference  to  requesting  that 
the  United  States  tabulate  imports  c.l.f.  as 
most  countries  do;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

83.  Also,  petition  of  Clarence  E.  Caldwell. 
Columbusi  Ohio,  with  reference  to  a  redress 
of  grievance  relative  to  article  1  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


Tuesday,  January  26, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Most  Reverend  Jaroslav  Gabro, 
Ukrainian  Catholic  bishop  of  Chicago, 
111.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  giver  of  wisdom  and 
source  of  all  knowledge,  in  Your  infinite 
solicitude  for  mankind.  You  have  willed 
that  we  should  attain  to  measures  of 
well-being  and  happiness  on  earth  that 
are  in  accord  with  Your  immutaJale  and 
universal  laws.  One  gift  of  inestimable 
value  that  rejoices  the  hearts  of  free 
men  throughout  the  world  is  the  choice 
of  self-government  through  judicial 
bodies  that  are  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  moral  government  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  fellow  men. 

We  pause  at  this  moment  to  express 
our  reverent  gratitude  for  the  favorable 
circumstances  that  divine  providence 
has  granted  us  toward  the  preservation 
of  a  free  government,  wherein  our  indus- 
try and  labor,  our  science,  technology, 
and  all  humanities  are  blended  in  such 
admirable  combination  for  the  advance- 
ment of  our  American  society. 

In  equally  hvimble  fashion,  O  Lord, 
we  ask  Your  assistance,  that  a  constant 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  perseverance  will 
direct  our  esteemed  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  Your  blessing  of 
counsel  and  equanimity  will  remain  in 
abundant  measure  with  this  august  body, 
the  honorable  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  May  all  their  deliberations  be 
entered  into  with  justice,  formulated  in 
charity,  and  promulgated  in  harmony. 

These  benefits  are  in  excess  of  our  ex- 
clusive human  ability  to  achieve,  and 
therefore  we  pronounce  this  propitiatory 
admission,  for  the  perpetuation  of  all 
these  qualities  in  our  Government 
through  Your  divine  guidance. 

The  bestowal  of  these  blessings,  we 
realize,  is  never  limited  to  any  single 
people  in  the  family  of  nations;  and  we 
pray  that  the  ideals  integrated  into  otir 
civil  and  religious  heritage  may  serve  as 
a  God-given  inspiration  to  such  com- 
parable attainments  as  are  suited  to  the 
particular  needs  of  all  mankind,  whose 
souls  are  imbued  with  similar  aspirations 
to  be  the  free  and  proper  stewards  of 
their  land  under  the  benevolence  of  di- 
vine providence. 

In  particular,  we  pray  for  the  Ukrain- 
ian nation,  whose  proclamation  of  na- 
tional independence  47  years  ago  has 
yet  to  be  realized.  As  fortunate  citizens 
of  a  free  society,  we  are  keerxly  aware  of 
the  plight  of  a  nation  whose  struggle 
for  self-determination  is  not  over.  The 
heroic  striving  for  this  victory,  never- 
theless, remains  undiminished;  and  in 
recent  months  this  hope  has  been  em- 
phasized in  America  and  throughout  the 
world.  The  dedication  of  the  statue  of 
Taras  Shevchenko.  the  national  poet  of 
Ukraine,  whose  name  is  synonymous 
with  the  "bard  of  freedom,"  is  an  endur- 
ing reminder  that  the  spirit  and  culture 
of  Ukraine,  of  which  Shevchenko  is  so 
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integral  a  factor,  today  are  vital  forces 
that  preserve  a  nation  in  its  hour  of  op- 
pression. Our  fervent  prayer  Is  that 
the  blessings  achieved  in  a  democracy 
of  freedom  such  as  ours  may  soon  be 
the  expectation  of  the  Ukrainian  nation, 
as  well  as  of  all  nations  that  remain 
forcibly  deprived  of  these  benefits. 

We  pray  that  our  United  States  of 
America  will  ever  remain  a  bulwark  of 
moral  government  and  conscientious 
leadership  for  the  entire  world,  and  that 
our  distinguished  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  today  entering  into  its  89th 
session,  will  continue  to  enrich  its  pres- 
tige with  the  competent  resolution  of 
the  tasks  it  has  dedicated  itself  to  re- 
solve for  the  welfare  of  our  country. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  M.'vnsfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
Januai-y  23.  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESHJENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


THE  BUDGET— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT   (H.  DOC.  NO,  15) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  budget  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Inasmuch  as  the  message  was 
read  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  message  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  without  being  read. 

The  message  from  the  President  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  presenting  to  you  today  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966. 

A  budget  is  a  plan  of  action.  It  de- 
fines our  goals,  charts  our  courses,  and 
outlines  our  expectations.  It  reflects 
hard  decisions  and  difficult  choices. 
This  budget  is  no  exception. 

It  is  a  budget  of  priorities.  It  pro- 
vides for  what  we  must  do,  but  not  for 
all  we  would  like  to  do. 

It  is  a  budget  of  both  opportunity  and 
sacrifice.  It  begins  to  grasp  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  Great  Society.  It  is  re- 
strained by  the  sacrifices  we  must  con- 
tinue to  make  in  order  to  keep  our 
defenses  strong  and  flexible. 

This  budget  provides  reasonably  for 
our  needs.  It  is  not  extravagant.  Nei- 
ther is  it  miserly. 

It  stands  on  five  basic  principles: 

Government  fiscal  policies  must  pro- 
mote national  strength,  economic  prog- 
ress, and  individual  opportunity. 

Our  tax  system  must  continue  to  be 
made  less  burdensome,  more  equitable, 
and  more  conducive  to  continued  eco- 
nomic expansion. 

The  Great  Society  must  be  a  bold  so- 
ciety. It  must  not  fear  to  meet  new 
challenges.  It  must  not  fail  to  seize  new 
opportunities. 


The  Great  Society  must  be  a  compas- 
sionate society.  It  must  always  be  re- 
sponsive to  human  needs. 

The  Great  Society  must  be  an  efficient 
society.  Less  urgent  programs  must 
give  way  to  make  room  for  higher  pri- 
ority needs.  And  each  program,  old  and 
new,  must  be  conducted  with  maximum 
efficiency,  economy,  and  productivity. 

The  major  features  of  the  1966  budget 
translate  these  principles  into  action. 

First,  excise  taxes  are  substantially  re- 
duced. Social  security  benefits,  includ- 
ing hospital  insurance,  are  increased. 
These  are  combined  with  other  expendi- 
ture increases  to  yield  an  overall  fiscal 
policy  designed  to  maintain  our  steady 
economic  expansion. 

Second,  the  budget  supports  a  massive 
Defense  Establishment  of  steadily  grow- 
ing power,  within  reduced  outlays. 

Third,  our  international  and  space  pro- 
grams are  being  advanced  at  a  satisfac- 
toi-y  rate,  but  with  smaller  increases  than 
in  earlier  years. 

Fourth,  expanded  programs  and  high- 
er expenditures  are  proposd  to — 

Provide  better  and  more  education  for 
our  children. 

Extend  the  war  against  poverty. 

Promote  advances  in  the  Nation's 
health. 

Improve  conditions  in  the  urban  areas 
where  most  of  us  live. 

Help  the  Appalachian  region  lift  itself 
out  of  its  present  depressed  condition. 

Strengthen  our  social  security  protec- 
tion. 

Increase  economic  opportunities  in 
rural  communities. 

Encourage  sound  use  of  our  natural 
resources. 

Conserve  natural  beauty  in  our  land. 

Fifth,  a  large  part  of  the  funds  for 
needed  program  expansion  has  come 
from  savings,  reductions,  and  economies 
in  other  parts  of  the  budget. 

FISCAL   POLICY 

This  budget  recognizes  that  a  growing 
economy  is  needed  to  promote  national 
strength  and  progress.  It  is  also  needed 
to  move  us  toward  a  balanced  budget. 
When  the  economy  slows  down.  Federal 
revenues  fall  and  spending  tends  to  in- 
crease. The  result  is  larger,  not  smaller, 
budget  deficits. 

Nearly  4  years  ago,  this  Nation  began 
its  fourth  postwar  economic  expansion. 
With  the  help  of  last  year's  income  tax 
reduction — the  largest  and  most  com- 
prehensive ever  enacted — this  expansion 
has  already  outlasted  each  of  the  pre- 
vious three  postwar  recoveries. 

During  the  past  4  years,  the  Nation's 
real  output  of  goods  and  services — the 
gross  national  product — has  grown  at  an 
average  rate  of  about  5  percent  per  year. 

New  highs  have  been  achieved  in  em- 
ployment, income,  and  profits.  Unem- 
ployment has  been  reduced.  Price  sta- 
bility has  been  maintained. 

This  is  a  creditable  record  of  achieve- 
ment. And  we  look  forward  to  continued 
growth  in  the  year  ahead.  The  Nation's 
output  in  calendar  year  1965  is  expected 
to  reach  $660  billion,  plus  or  minus  $5 
billion. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  our  economy  is  still  producing  at  a 
level  well  below  its  potential.    Nearly  4 


million  people  are  out  of  work.  The  un- 
employment rate  is  still  nearly  5  percent. 
Plants  and  machines  are  standing  idle 
while  human  wants  and  needs  go  unmet. 
An  estimated  35  million  people  continue 
to  live  in  poverty. 

We  cannot  substitute  last  year's 
achievements  for  next  year's  goals;  nor 
can  we  meet  next  year's  challenge  with 
last  year's  budget. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  propos- 
als presented  in  the  1966  budget  are  care- 
fully designed  to  promote  continued 
economic  expansion  and  improved  eco- 
nomic opportunities. 

This  budget  takes  into  account  the 
need  to  reduce  the  Nation's  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  During  the  last  cal- 
endar year,  the  deficit  showed  a  signifi- 
cant decline.  To  help  insure  continued 
improvement,  I  will  intensify  efforts  to 
carry  out  Federal  activities  with  the 
least  possible  burden  on  our  balance  of 
payments. 

BUDGET    SnMM.\RY 

Administrative  budget:  In  preparing 
this  budget,  I  have  applied  exacting  tests 
of  efficiency  and  necessity  to  all  proposed 
expenditures.  As  a  result,  total  admin- 
istrative budget  expenditures  are  being 
held  to  $99.7  billion  in  1966.  Although 
expenditures  will  rise  by  a  relatively 
small  amount,  they  will  decline  as  a  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product — to 
less  than  15  percent,  the  lowest  ratio 
achieved  in  15  years. 

Administrative  budget  receipts  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  in  1966  to  $94.4  billion. 
This  is  $3.2  billion  over  the  estimated 
level  for  1965.  This  increase  refiects  the 
economic  growth  anticipated  in  calendar 
year  1965.  It  also  takes  into  account  the 
revenue  losses  from  proposed  excise  tax 
changes  and  from  the  second  stage  of 
income  tax  cuts  enacted  last  year. 

The  resulting  1966  administrative 
budget  deficit  of  $5.3  billion  is  $1  billion 
lower  than  the  1965  deficit,  marking  con- 
tinued progress  toward  a  balanced 
budget. 

As  our  population  increases,  as  science 
and  technology  change  our  methods  of 
doing  things,  as  our  wants  multiply  with 
the  growth  in  our  incomes,  and  as  urban- 
ization creates  new  problems,  there  is 
growing  need  for  more  public  and  pri- 
vate services.  It  is  evident  that  unless 
defense  needs  should  decline  substan- 
tially. Government  expenditures  will 
continue  to  rise  over  the  long  run. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  good  rea- 
son to  expect  that  Government  expendi- 
tures in  the  years  ahead  will  grow  more 
slowly  than  the  gross  national  product, 
so  that  the  ratio  of  Federal  spending  to 
our  total  output  will  continue  to  decline. 

The  expenditures  proposed  in  this 
budget  reflect  a  careful  balancing  of  na- 
tional goals  against  budgetary  costs. 
The  budget  I  now  present  will,  in  my 
judgment,  carry  out  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Federal  Government  efficiently 
and  wisely.  It  was  constructed  on  that 
basis  alone. 

My  budgets  for  both  1965  and  1966 
have  provided  for  major  increases  in 
areas  of  high  national  priority — particu- 
larly education,  health,  aid  to  the  needy, 
housing,  and  the  war  on  poverty.  Also, 
for  these  2  consecutive  years,  careful 
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nruning  of  less  urgent  programs  and  vig- 
orous cost  reduction  efforts  have,  on  bal- 
ance resulted  in  lower  expenditures  in 
0  her  major  sectors  of  the  budget.    The 


application  of  these  strict  policies  of  pri- 
ority and  frugality  is  evident  in  the  mod- 
est growth  in  administrative  budget  ex- 
penditures. 


The  changing  Federal  budget 
[FLscal  years.    In  billionsl 


burdens  on  small  business.  Some  dis- 
tort consumer  choices  as  among  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  goods. 

Receipts  frovfi  the  public 
[Fiscal  years.    In  billions] 


Desriiplion 


National  defense  and  space 

i?pa[th'  iihorVeduVa't"ionVhou.Mnp  and  (•oiinnunity 
devclop'i'cnt.  economic  opportunity  progra>n, 
and  aid  to  tlie  needy 

Another --- 


Total,  administrative  budget. 


Administrative  budget  expenditures 


1904 
actual 


$58.4 
10.8 


a.  7 

21.8 


97.7 


Change, 

1964  to 

1905 


-$1.3 
+.fi 


+.7 
-.1 


-.2 


1965 
estimate 


$57.1 
11.3 


7.4 
21.7 


97.5 


Change, 

19fi5  to 

1966 


-$0.4 
+.3 


+3.6 
-1.3 


+2.2 


1966 
estimate 


$56.7 
11.6 


U.O 

20.4 


99.7 


Consolidated  cash  statement:  The  ad- 
ministrative budget  is  based  on  a  defini- 
tion of  Federal  spending  which  excludes 
such  Important  Federal  activities  as  so- 
cial security  and  highway  construction 
that  are  financed  through  trust  funds. 
A  more  comprehensive  measure  of  the 
Government's  finances  is  the  consoli- 
dated cash  budget  which  covers  all  of 
the  Government's  programs. 

On  the  consolidated  cash  basis,  total 
payments  to  the  public  are  estimated  at 
S127.4  billion  in  1966.  Total  receipts 
from  the  public  are  estimated  at  $123.5 
billion,  resulting  in  a  net  excess  of  pay- 
ments of  $3.9  billion.  The  estimated  in- 
crease of  $6  billion  in  cash  payments 
in  1966  over  1965  is  mostly  in  trust  funds 
which  are  financed  by  special  taxes. 

About  $9.5  billion  of  the  nondefense 
payments  recommended  in  this  budget — 
almost  21/2  times  the  size  of  the  entire 
cash  deficit— represent  an  investment  in 
physical  and  financial  assets  which  will 
provide  benefits  to  the  Nation  for  many 
years  to  come.  These  payments  are 
made  for  Federal  civil  public  works, 
equipment,  and  loans  as  well  as  for  high- 
ways, hospitals,  and  other  State,  local, 
and  private  assets. 

Federal  sector,  national  income  ac- 
counts: Another  measure  of  Federal  fi- 
nance which  includes  trust  funds 
emphasizes  the  direct  impact  of  Govern- 
ment fiscal  activities  on  the  economy. 
This  measure  is  based  on  the  national 
income  accounts.  Under  this  concept, 
Federal  fiscal  data  are  estimated  on  an 
accrual  rather  than  a  cash  basis.  Pm-e- 
ly  financial  transactions— such  as  loan— 
which  do  not  directly  affect  production 
or  income  are  excluded.  On  this  basis, 
the  deficit  for  1966  is  estimated  at  $6 
billion. 

Summary  of  Federal  receipts  and  payments 
[Fiscal  years.    In  billions] 


Summary  of  Federal  receipts  and  payments — 
Continued 

[Fiscal  years.    In  billions] 


Description 

1964 
actual 

1965 
esti- 
mate 

1966 
esti- 
mate 

FEDERAL  RECEIPTS— con. 

Deduct:  Receipts  from  loans, 
property  sales,  and  other 
adjustments 

0.2 

0.6 

0.7 

National    income    ac- 
count receipts.  Fed- 
eral sector 

114.7 

116.0 

121.0 

FEDERAL  PAYMENTS 

Administrative    budget    ex- 
D6iidituros             - -- 

97.7 

28.9 

6.2 

97.5 

29.0 

5.1 

99.7 

Trust  fund  expenditures  (in- 
cluding Govcrnment-cpon- 
sored  enterprises 

Deduct:  Intragovernmental 
transactions  and  other 
adjustments 

32.9 
6.2 

Total   cash    payments 
to  the  Dublic  

120.3 
1.8 

3.6 

121.4 
1.7 

2.1 

127.4 

Add:  Adjustment  from  cash 

tn  npfnifil  bf^is                -- 

1.1 

Deduct:   Disbursements  for 
loans,  land  purchases,  and 
other  adjustments 

1.6 

National    Income    ac- 
count   expenditures, 
Federal  sector 

118.5 

121.0 

127.0 

EXCESS  OF  RECEIPTS  (+) 
OR  PAYMENTS  (— ) 

Administrative  budget 

Receipts  from  and  payments 

-S.2 
-4.8 
-3.9 

-6.3 
-4.0 
-5.0 

-6.3 
-3.9 

National    income    accounts. 

-6.0 

Description 

1964 
actual 

1965  es- 
timate 

1966  es- 
timate 

FEDERAL  RECEIPTS 

Administrative    budget    re- 
ceipts    t             

$89.6 
30.3 

4.3 

$91.2 
30.6 

4.3 

$94.4 

Trust  fund  receiots    

33.6 

Deduct:    Intragovernmental 
transactions 

4.6 

Total  cash  receipts  from 
the  public          

116.6 
-.7 

117.4 
-.9 

123.8 

Add:  Adjustment  from  cash 
to  accrual  basis 

-1.8 

Federal  expenditures  as  measured  by 
the  national  income  accounts  are  esti- 
mated to  rise  by  $6  biUion  in  1966. 
This  increase — covering  both  purchases 
of  goods  and  services  and  other  types  of 
payments— will  provide  a  strong  stimulus 
for  continued  economic  growth. 

FEDEBAL    REVENUES 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1964  has  played 
a  major  role  in  widening  and  strength- 
ening our  prosperity.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  month,  the  second  stage  of  the 
rate  reductions  provided  under  the  act 
became  effective.  In  total,  last  year's  tax 
law  will  decrease  consumer  and  business 
tax  liabilities  by  about  $14  billion  in  the 
current  calendar  year. 

With  this  substantial  change  in  in- 
come tax^s  completed,  it  is  now  appro- 
priate to  revise  and  adjust  excise  taxes 
as  well.  Some  of  the  present  excises  are 
costly  and  inefficient  to  administer. 
Some    Impose    onerous    recordkeeping 


Source 

1964 
actual 

1965 
esti- 
mate 

1966 
esti- 
mate 

Administrative    budget    re- 
ceipts: 

Individual  income  taxes 

Corporation  income  taxes... 
Kxc  se  taxes            

$48.7 

23.6 

10.2 

7.1 

$47.0 

2.').  6 

10.7 

7.9 

$48.2 

27.6 
9.8 

Otlier                     - 

8.8 

Total     administrative 
budget  receipts 

89.5 

91.2 

94.4 

Trust  fund  receipts: 
Emnlovment  taxes 

16.8 

3.0 
3.5 

2.0 
1.6 

.5 

2.8 

16.7 

3.0 
3.6 

2.2 

1.7 

.6 
2.8 

18.7 

Deposits  l)y  States,  unem- 
ployment insurance 

Excise  taxes 

2.9 
4.0 

Federal      employee      and 
agency  payments  for  re- 
tirement      .' 

2.2 

Interest    on     trust     fund 
investments           - 

1.9 

Veterans  life  insurance  pre- 
miums  

.S 

Other         

3.5 

Total    trust    fund    re- 
ceipts  - 

30.3 

30.6 

33.6 

Intragovernmental    transac- 
tions (deduct) -— 

4.3 

4.3 

4.6 

Total  receipts  from  the 
public 

115.5 

117.4 

123.6 

Within  the  revenue  requirements  for 
continued  progress  toward  a  balanced 
budget,  I  believe  it  is  vital  that  we  cor- 
rect the  most  pressing  of  these  deficien- 
cies this  year.  I  plan  to  transmit  to  the 
Congress  recommendations  to  repeal 
some  excise  taxes  and  reduce  others.  In 
addition  to  improving  the  tax  system, 
the  recommended  changes  will  increase 
ptirchasing  power  and  stimulate  further 
growth  in  the  economy. 

These  changes  should  become' effective 
July  1,  1965.  They  will  reduce  tax  lia- 
bilities on  a  full-year  basis  by  $1.75  bil- 
lion. Revenues  collected  by  the  Treasury 
in  1966  will  be  reduced  by  $1.5  billion. 

My  other  major  revenue  proposals  this 
year  involve  important  activities  fi- 
nanced through  trust  funds. 

I  am  recommending  prompt  enactment 
of  a  hospital  insurance  program  for 
elderly  persons,  who  are  finding  hospital 
and  medical  costs  far  greater  than  their 
ability  to  pay.  This  program  should  be 
self-financing,  with  a  combined  em- 
ployer-employee payroll  contribution  of 
0.6  percent  on  the  first  $5,600  of  income 
to  start  in  calendar  year  1966. 

I  am  also  recommending  an  increase 
from  $4,800  to  $5,600  in  the  wage  base 
on  which  social  security  taxes  are  paid. 
This  would  take  effect  on  January  1, 
1966,  and  would  be  coupled  with  a 
smaller  increase  in  the  payroll  tax  than 
is  scheduled  at  that  date  under  existing 
law.  These  changes  will  provide  the 
funds  for  the  needed  increases  being  pro- 
posed in  old-age,  survivors,  and  disat»ility 
insurance  benefits. 

While  I  am  recommending  reductions 
in  certain  excise  taxes,  I  am  also  propos- 
ing increases  in  certain  other  excise  taxes 
which  are  in  the  nature  of  user  charges. 
The  excise  taxes  for  which  I  am  recom- 
mending reduction  or  repeal  are  not  as- 
sociated with  the  provision  of  particular 
Government  services.    However,  certain 
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existing  excises  on  transportation  are  in 
effect  a  charge  for  the  use  of  facilities 
and  services  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment. In  these  cases,  I  am  proposing 
changes  in  user  charges  for  transporta- 
tion so  that  different  modes  of  transpor- 
tation can  compete  on  more  equitable 
and  efficient  terms  and  users  of  special 
Government  services  will  pay  a  greater 
share  of  the  costs. 

The  estimated  cost  of  completing  the 
Interstate  Highway  System — which  is 
financed  by  highway  user  taxes — has  re- 
cently been  increased  by  $5.8  billion. 
To  avoid  serious  delay  in  completing  the 
system,  while  remaining  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis,  I  will  include  in  my  excise 
tax  proposals  specific  recommendations 
for  increasing  certain  highway  user 
charges. 

In  contrast  to  the  users  of  the  high- 
ways, the  users  of  the  airways  and  in- 
land waterways  bear  considerably  less 
than  the  full  cost  of  the  Government  in- 
vestments and  services  provided  them. 
Accordingly,  I  am  recommending  in- 
creased or  new  taxes  on  aviation  gaso- 
line and  jet  fuels  and  a  new  tax  on  air 
freight  for  commercial  aviation.  Re- 
ceipts from  the  existing  2-cent  tax  on 
aviation  gasoline  should  be  kept  in  the 
general  fund  rather  than  transfeiTed  to 
the  highway  trust  fund,  and  the  5-per- 
cent ticket  tax  on  air  passengers  should 
be  made  permanent.  A  fuel  tax  for  in- 
land waterway  users  is  also  being  pro- 
posed. 

I  will  continue  to  press  for  other  user 
charges  in  Government  programs  where 
benefits  are  provided  to  specific,  identi- 
fiable individuals  and  businesses.  Fair- 
ness to  all  taxpayers  demands  that  those 
who  enjoy  special  benefits  should  bear  a 
greater  share  of  the  costs.  Legislation  is 
needed  for  some  of  the  charges,  such  as 
patent  and  meat  inspection  fees.  In 
other  instances,  equitable  user  charges 
will  be  instituted  through  administra- 
tive action. 

I  will  also  present  recommendations 
to  correct  certain  abuses  in  the  tax- 
exempt  privileges  enjoyed  by  private 
fovmdations. 

NEW    OBLIGATIONAL    AXTTHORITT 

This  budget  includes  new  obligational 
authority  for  1966  of  $106.4  billion  in  the 
administrative  budget. 

Ninety-three  billion  five  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  of  this  requires  congressional 
action  this  year. 

Twelve  billion  nine  hundred  million 
dollars  represents  permanent  authori- 
zations that  do  not  require  further 
congressional  action,  mainly  the  appro- 
priation for  interest  on  the  public  debt. 

Most  of  the  $34.5  billion  in  new  obliga- 
tional authority  recommended  for  1966 
for  trust  funds  represents  revenues  from 
special  taxes  which  are  automatically 
appropriated. 

New  obligational  authority 
[Fiscal  years.    In  billions] 


New  Obligational  authority — Continued 
[Fiscal  yoars.    In  billions] 


Description 

1964 
actual 

1965 
esti- 
mate 

1966 
esti- 
mate 

Total    autliorizatlon   requir- 
ing   current    action    by 
Congress- 
Administrative  budget 
funds 

$87.9 
.4 

$915 
1.4 

$93.5 

Trust  funds 

.8 

Description 

1961 
actual 

1965  es- 
timate 

1966  es- 
timate 

Total  authorizations  not  re- 
quiring current  action  by 
Congress: 
Administrative  budget 
funds..    

$13.2 
31.2 

101.1 
31.  S 

$12.8 
30.3 

107.3 
31.8 

$12. 9 

Trust  fluids 

34.0 

Total    new   obligational   au- 
thority: 
.\dministrative  budget 

fuiuis.. 

106.4 

Trust  funds 

34.5 

The  1965  estimate  in  the  administra- 
tive budget  includes  $6  billion  of  rec- 
ommended supplemental  authorizations. 
These  authorizations  will  provide  funds 
for  several  programs  for  which  I  am  re- 
questing immediate  consideration  and 
enactment — for  example,  housing  activi- 
ties and  aid  to  Appalachia.  The  new  ob- 
ligational authority  and  related  expend- 
itures under  these  supplemental  pro- 
posals are  reflected  fully  in  the  estimates 
presented  in  this  budget. 

FEDERAL   PKOGRAMS  AND  EXPENDITURES 

The  soundness  of  a  budget  can  only  be 
judged  by  the  merits  of  the  programs  it 
proposes  and  the  levels  of  expenditure  it 
recommends.  For  both  old  and  new  pro- 
grams, merit  turns  on  a  weighing  of 
benefits  against  costs.  In  constructing 
this  budget,  I  have  tried  to  apply  this 
approach  to  the  entire  range  of  Govern- 
ment operations. 


Payments  to  the  public 
[Fiscal  years.    In  billions] 

Function 

1964 
actual 

1965 
estimate 

1966 
estimate 

Adminbtrative    budget    ex- 
penditures: 
National  defense 

$64.2 

3.7 

(1.7) 

4.2 

5.6 
2.5 

3.0 

-.1 
5.5 
1.3 

5.5 

10.8 

2.3 

$52.2 

4.0 
(1.7) 

4.9 

4.5 

2.7 

3.4 

-.3 
6.2 
1.8 

5.4 

11.3 

2.4 

(') 
.1 

.8 

$51.6 

International  affairs  and  fl- 
nancp 

4.0 

Of  which  food  for  peace... 
Space   research   and    tech- 
nologv—               

(1.7) 
5.1 

Agriculture     and     agricul- 
tural resources   (not  in- 
cluding food  for  peace). — 

Natural  resources... 

3.9 

2.7 

Commerce  and  transporta- 
tion                     

2.8 

Housing    and    community 
development     . 

(') 

Health,  i.^bor,  and  welfare. . 
Education..         

8.3 
2.7 

Veterans  benefits  and  serv- 
ices  

4.6 

Interest 

11.6 

General  government 

Allowance  for  .\ppalachia.. 

2.5 
.1 

.\llowance  for  contingencies 

.4 

Interfund  transactions  (de- 
duct)  

.7 

.6 

Total     administrative 
budget  expenditures.. 

97.7 

97.5 

99.7 

Trust  fund  expenditures: 
Health,  labor,  and  welfare.. 
Commerce  and  transporta- 
tion       

22.7 

3.5 
.6 

1.9 

.7 
.1 

.5 

23.4 

3.9 
.8 

.2 

.6 
.6 

.6 

26.5 
3.7 

National  defense 

1.0 

Housing   and    community 
development 

.8 

Veterans'      benefits      and 
services 

.6 

.\11  other 

1.0 

Interfund  transactions  (de- 
duct)  

.6 

Total    trust    fund    ex- 
penditure?  

28.9 

29.0 

32.9 

Intragovernmental     transac- 
tions   and    other    adjust- 
ments (deduct) 

6.2 

5.1 

5.2 

Total  payments  to  the 
public. 

120.3 

121.4 

127.4 

>  Less  than  $50,000,000. 


As  the  year  unfolds,  developments  may 
occur  which  call  for  prompt  action  by  the 
Government.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  international  affairs,  in  the  civil  super- 
sonic aircraft  program,  and  in  moving 
ahead  with  the  recommendations  result- 
ing from  various  studies  and  analyses  I 
am  requesting  such  as  that  related  to 
militaiy  and  civilian  pay. 

Specific  legislation  and  appropriations 
to  meet  such  contingencies  will  be  pro- 
posed as  needed,  but  the  amounts  which 
may  be  required  cannot  now  be  estimated 
with  any  confidence.  The  budget  tliere- 
fore  includes  an  allowance  for  contin- 
gencies of  $650  million  in  new  obliga- 
tional authority  and  $400  million  in  ex- 
penditures. These  amounts  are  larger 
than  is  customary.  Their  inclusion 
makes  it  clear  that  the  budget  totals  are 
intended  to  provide  adequately  for  meet- 
ing new  needs  that  may  arise  or  seizin?; 
new  opportunities  that  may  be  presented. 

Here  are  the  highlights  of  my  expendi- 
ture recommendations: 

National  defense:  We  cannot  afford 
second-best  defense  forces.  Neither  can 
we  afford  to  be  wasteful. 

Our  defense  forces  have  i-eached  new 
levels  of  strength.  With  the  rapid 
strides  made  in  the  past  4  years  and  the 
futui'e  gains  already  scheduled,  our  pow- 
erful modern  forces  will  be  adequate  to 
their  tasks  for  years  to  come.  In  co- 
operation with  our  allies,  we  have  now 
provided  for: 

Forces  able  to  deter  nuclear  attack. 

Forces  able  to  counter  conventional 
aggression  and  prevent  the  piecemeal 
erosion  of  the  free  world. 

Forces,  in  short,  able  to  promote  peace. 

We  still  have  improvements  to  make. 
We  must  maintain  a  strong  research  and 
development  program  to  insure  that  our 
forces  are  always  the  most  modern  in  the 
world. 

The  1966  budget  fully  provides  for 
these  needs. 

However,  we  are  able  to  reduce  our  de- 
fense expenditures  in  1966  because: 

The  buildup  of  our  forces,  which 
started  in  1961,  is  nearly  complete. 

The  vigorous  cost  reduction  program 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  is  produc 
ing  large  savings. 

Less  effective  and  less  economical 
forces  are  being  retired  or  reduced  as 
promptly  as  possible. 

International  affairs  and  finance:  We 
cannot  achieve  lasting  world  peace  with 
armaments  alone.  Nor  can  greater 
worldwide  prosperity  be  bought  with 
money  alone.  These  goals  will  be 
achieved  only  through  the  hard  work, 
patience,  understanding,  and  strength  of 
men  of  good  will  everywhere. 

Yet  it  is  essential  that  we  continue  to 
put  our  be^  energies  and  some  of  our 
vast  economic  resources  to  work  in  solv- 
ing the  problems  the  world  faces  today. 
Prudent  and  careful  expenditures  for  our 
international  programs  can  help  to  keep 
men  free,  to  promote  understanding,  and 
to  substitute  cooperation  and  negotia- 
tion for  force  in  world  affairs. 

The  1966  budget  calls  for  only  a  very 
modest  increase  in  foreign  economic  as- 
sistance expenditures.  With  these  funds, 
we  will  continue  to  concentrate  our  aid 
efforts  in  those  less  developed  countries 
that  are  demonstrating  the  will  and  de- 
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termination  required  to  achieve  political 
stability  and  economic  growth. 

We  shall  maintain  our  firm  commit- 
ment to  the  Alliance  for  Progress— the 
fnrus  of  our  efforts  to  achieve  unity  and 
understanding  in  this  hemisphere.  As 
^important  part  of  this  commitment,  I 
Sommend  prompt  action  to  permit  our 
participation  in  the  expansion  of  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank. 

This  budget  also  enables  us  to: 

Continue  our  participation  in  and  sup- 
Dort  for  the  United  Nations. 

Maintain  an  adequate  and  alert  net- 
work  of   diplomatic   posts   around   the 

^"improve  our  oversea  infonnation  ac- 
tivities, so  that  others  may  know  us  not 
just  as  a  rich  nation,  but  as  a  free  and 
responsible  nation  as  well. 

^pand  the  Peace  Corps,  by  now  a 
proven  experiment  in  international  co- 

°^lTan^important  step  to  strengthen 
the  free  world's  financial  system,  the 
members  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  are  considering  an  increase  m 
Quotas.  Upon  completion  of  these  dis- 
cussions, expected  shortly,  I  shall  rec- 
ommend that  the  Congress  authorize 
promptly  the  funds  needed  to  provide  the 
U  S.  share  of  this  increase. 

Space  research  and  technology:  This 
Nation  has  embarked  on  a  bold  program 
of  space  exploration  and  research  which 
holds  promise  of  rich  rewards  in  many 
fields  of  American  life.  Our  boldness  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  broad  scope  of 
our  program  and  by  our  intent  to  send 
men  to  the  moon  within  this  decade. 

The  costs  are  high— as  we  knew  they 
would  be  when  we  launched  this  effort. 
We  have  seen  a  rise  in  annual  expendi- 
tures for  the  space  program  from  less 
than  one-half  billion  dollars  in  1960  to 
over  $4  billion  in  1964. 

Expenditures  are  continuing  to  in- 
crease. However,  we  have  built  up  mo- 
mentum and  are  concentrating  on  our 
highest  priority  goals.  Therefore,  we 
will  no  longer  need  to  increase  space  out- 
lays by  huge  sums  each  year  in  order  to 
meet  our  present  objectives. 

This  budget  proposes  that  expenditures 
increase  by  $200  million  in  1966  oyer 
1965.  This  is  the  smallest  annual  in- 
crease since  1959.  The  new  obligational 
authority  requested  is  about  the  same 
as  enacted  for  1965. 

Agriculture      and      agricultural      re- 
sources: The  increased  production  effi- 
ciency  of   our    farms    has   contributed 
greatly  to  growth  of  the  national  econ- 
omy.   This  efficiency,  in  turn,  has  con- 
tributed, along  with  our  high  per  capita 
income,  to  making  us  the  best-fed  na- 
tion in  the  world,  while  men  are  leaving 
farms  and  entering  other  occupations. 
However,  because  of  lack  of  adequate 
employment  opportunities,   the   rapidly 
declining  need  for  people  to  operate  our 
farms  has  also  meant  low  incomes  lor  all 
too  many   of   our   rural   families.     We 
must  therefore  find  ways  to  help  provide 
a  greater  share  of  our  national  prosper- 
ity for  those  rural  families  that  do  not 
farm  or  who  can  no  longer  look  to  farm- 
ing as  a  sole  source  of  income. 

Progress  toward  this  goal  will  be  made 
both  through  broader  programs  to  fight 


poverty  and  through  programs  specially 
aimed  at  increasing  economic  opportuni- 
ties and  improving  living  conditions  for 
rural  people.  The  latter  include  a  pro- 
posal for  an  insured  loan  program  which 
will  help  provide  more  and  better  hous- 
ing in  rural  areas. 

I  shall  shortly  transmit  to  the  Congress 
my  recommendations  to  continue  and 
improve  our  farm  commodity  programs. 
For  the  longer  run,  we  need  to  explore 
new  approaches  to  the  problems  with 
which  the  farm  commodity  programs  are 
designed  to  deal.  -  .c  »     • 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  kinds  of  programs  needed  for  the 
changing  farm  economy.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  programs  can  be  designed  that 
will  continue  the  national  benefit  frona 
our  present  highly  efficient  commercial 
agriculture,  bolster  farm  income,  put  less 
burden  on  the  Federal  budget,  and  du-ect 
more  of  our  effort  to  the  problems  of  low- 
income  farmers. 

Natural  resources:  During  its  last  ses- 
sion, the  Congress  passed  a  number  of 
far-reaching  laws  that  will  advance  sig- 
nificantly the  development,  conservation, 
and  use  of  our  natural  resources.  They 
include  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act,  the  Wilderness  Act,  and 
the  Water  Resources  Research  Act.  The 
1966  budget  will  implement  these  meas- 

urcs. 

Tlie  budget  also  recommends  the  start 
of  37  new  projects  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, 9  new  projects  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  5  new  projects  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority . 

About  two-thirds  of  the  total  expendi- 
tures for  natural  resources  will  be  used 
to  continue  construction  and  operation  of 
projects  to  provide  water,  control  floods, 
improve  navigation,  and  generate  power. 
Increased  attention  has  been  focused 
in  recent  years  on  the  importance  of  the 
wise  use  and  conservation  of  our  water 
resoui-ces.  Federal  investment  in  water 
and  related  resources  development  has 
grown  sharply— and  is  expected  to  gi'ow 
further  in  the  period  ahead. 

Urban,  industrial,  and  recreational  re- 
quirements for  water  have  increased 
greatly  in  recent  years  and  will  continue 
to  increase  as  our  economy  grows.  The 
relative  priorities  of  many  historic  water 
uses,  including  cropland,  are  changing. 
The  implications  of  the  changing  needs 
for  water  resources  programs  and  the 
most  effective  means  of  achieving  our  ob- 
jectives are  under  intensified  review  to 
meet  changing  priorities. 

The  budget  provides  for  a  major  ex- 
pansion in  research  to  develop  improved 
technology  for  desalting  water,  including 
the  use  of  nuclear  energy.  This  program 
holds  important  promise  in  a  world 
where  water  is  a  key  to  economic  devel- 
opment and  well-being. 

I  am  also  again  recommending  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  river  basin  planning 
commissions  and  grants  to  States  for 
planning  the  best  use  of  water  resources. 
Nuclear  energy  vnO.  become  increas- 
ingly important  in  meeting  the  rapidly 
growing  demand  for  electric  power. 
Power  reactors  must  be  improved,  how- 
ever, to  make  better  use  of  nuclear  fuel 
resources  than  they  do  today,  as  well  as 


to  provide  economical  electricity.  In 
1966  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
plans  to  join  with  non-Federal  groups  m 
the  construction  of  two  different  ad- 
vanced power  reactors  which  incorporate 
substantial  improvements  over  those  now 

in  use. 

The  Commission  is  also  working  to- 
ward the  long-range  objective  of  high- 
gain  breeder  reactors  which  produce  sig- 
nificantly more  fuel  than  they  consume. 
These  breeders  would  insure  a  tremen- 
dous energy  source  for  centuries  to  come. 
Commerce  and  transportation:     The 
vitality  of  the  millions  of  privately  owned 
businesses  is  essential  to  our  continued 
economic    development.     The    Federal 
Government  will  continue  to  provide  ex- 
tensive encouragement  toward  this  end. 
In  the  depressed  areas  of  our  Nation, 
we  must  create  a  constructive  partner- 
ship between  industry  and  Government 
which  will  improve  opportunities  for  new 
investment  and  new  jobs. 
I  urge  prompt  congressional  action  to : 
Extend  the  program  begun  by  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  of  1961,  now  sched- 
uled to  expire  on  June  30,  1965. 

Amend  the  act  so  that  Federal  aids 
can  be  concentrated  in  areas  of  greatest 
need  and  can  emphasize  the  most  effec- 
tive types  of  assistance. 

If  the  Nation  is  to  have  a  truly  efficient 
system  of  transportation,  we  must  revise 
the  traditional  Government  programs  of 
regulation  and  operating  subsidies  to 
place  greater  reliance  upon  the  forces  of 
free  competition.  My  proposals  for 
charging  users  of  Government  transpor- 
tation services  a  greater  share  of  the 
costs  incurred  on  their  behalf  are  con- 
sistent with  this  objective.  In  addition, 
my  proposals  for  transportation  will  pro- 
vide for  greater  emphasis^n  the  recrea- 
tional and  scenic  aspects  of  our  road 

svstGni. 

To  encourage  long-overdue  improve- 
ments in  surface  transportation  in  our 
densely  populated  regions,  I  will  propose 
legislation  to  authorize  a  comprehensive 
program  of  technical  research  and  de- 
velopment on  high-speed,  intercity  sur- 
face transport.  As  a  first  step,  we  will 
begin  demonstrations  of  possible  im- 
provements in  existing  rail  passenger 
services  in  the  northeast  corridor  of  the 
Nation. 

By  increasing  efficiency  and  produc- 
tivity, the  Post  Office  Department  has 
been  able  to  avoid  a  general  increase  in 
postal  rates  since  calendar  year  1962. 
Despite  these  efforts,  however,  sigmfi- 
cant  postal  deficits  are  now  estimated 
in  the  cuiTent  and  future  years.  At  my 
request  a  panel  of  distinguished  citizens 
wUl  consider  whether  certain  postal  rates 
should  be  increased  to  bring  them  uito 
line  with  postal  costs. 

Housing  and  community  development: 
The  Federal  Government's  role  in  the 
Nation's  huge  annual  investment  in 
housing  and  community  development  is 
largely  indirect.  The  Government  m- 
sures  savings  and  loan  accounts  and 
mortgages,  encouraging  private  invest- 
ment and  making  large  direct  Federal 
investments  unnecessary.  Today  these 
insurance  programs  are  involved  m  about 
half  of  the  homes  purchased  or  being 
built. 
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Yet,  some  direct  Federal  aid  is,  aiid 
will  remain,  necessary.  This  type  of  aid 
gives  incentives  to  forward-looking  com- 
munities, lenders  and  builders,  and  pri- 
vate citizens,  uiio  sliare  the  national 
concern  over  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
American  cities. 

In  a  message  on  housing  and  urban 
development.  I  will  present  my  proposals 
for  further  extension  of  the  Federal- 
local-private  partnership  in  meeting  city 
problems.  Revitalized  Federal  leader- 
ship through  a  new  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  will  be 
coupled  with  increased  emphasis  on  com- 
prehensive local  planning. 

Federal  financial  assistance  will  be 
offered  to: 

Support  the  neighborhood  facilities 
needed  to  serve  the   city's  people. 

Increase  the  supply  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing. 

Continue  the  attack  on  urban  blight. 

Encourage  better  standards  of  devel- 
opment and  more  adequate  public  facili- 
ties at  the  growing  urban  fringe. 

No  recent  step  in  improving  the  pros- 
pects for  future  urban  development  has 
been  more  significant  than  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964.  To  extend  similar  opportu- 
nities to  the  local  communities  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region,  I  urge  authoriza- 
tion of  the  special  Federal  assistance 
required  to  provide  the  nucleus  of  an 
adequate  system  of  high-speed  urban 
transportation  for  this  area. 

Health,  labor,  and  welfai-e:  The  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  rededi- 
cated  the  Nation  to  a  vigorous  attack  on 
the  causes  oi  the  poverty  which  grips 
one-fifth  of  our  population — including  15 
million  children.  Our  objective  is  to 
mobilize  local,  State,  and  Federal  re- 
soiuces  in  a  coordinated  effort  to  assist 
the  poor — especially  children  and 
youth — to  achieve  a  better  life. 

The  1966  budget  provides  for  almost 
doubling  the  new  obligational  authority 
and  quadrupling  the  expenditures  for 
this  effort.    These  funds  will — 

Support  300  urban  and  rural  commu- 
nity action  programs. 

Provide  work  opportunities,  remedial 
education,  and  vocational  training  for 
330,000  youths  in  the  Job  Corps  aiid  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

Provide  work-study  opportmiities  for 
100,000  needy  college  students  and  work 
experience  for  110.000  unemployed 
adults. 

Support  the  Volunteers  in  Service  to 
America  (VISTA) ;  finance  literacy 
training  for  adults;  and  assist  migrant 
workers,  fanners,  and  other  low-income 
rural  families. 

To  improve  health  care  and  facilities 
for  the  American  people,  the  1966  budg- 
et includes  new  proposals  for: 

Hospital  insurance  for  the  aged  under 
social  security. 

Multipurpose  regional  medical  centers 
to  provide  the  most  advanced  diagnosis 
and  treatment  for  heart  disease,  cancer, 
stroke,  and  other  major  diseases. 

Grants  for  operating  expenses  of  med- 
ical and  dental  schools. 

Initial  staffing  of  community  mental 
health  centers. 


Improved  medical  diagnostic  and 
treatment  services  for  preschool  and 
school-age  children  and  youth. 

Grants  for  projects  to  reduce  water 
pollution  caused  by  combined  storm  and 
sanitary  sewers. 

Increased  aid  to  State  and  local  air 
and  water  pollution  control  agencies  for 
research  and  for  more  vigorous  enforce- 
ment. 

Our  social  security  system  provides 
needed  day-in  and  day-out  support  to 
the  millions  who  have  contributed  to  it 
during  their  working  years.  This  system 
needs  strengthening. 

In  addition  to  hospital  insurance  for 
the  aged,  I  am  proposing  legislation  to 
provide  an  average  7-percent  increase  in 
social  security  benefits,  retroactive  to 
January  1,  1965.  The  Increase  in  benefit 
payments  will  amount  to  about  $2  billion 
in  1966. 

I  am  proposing  legislation  to  authorize 
long  overdue  improvements  in  the  un- 
employment insurance  system. 

Improvements  are  also  needed  in  our 
public  assistance  and  manpower  training 
programs. 


Legislation  will  be  recommended  to  in- 
crease  tlie  Federal  share  of  public  assist- 
ance payments,  estabhsh  a  program  of 
medical  care  for  children  in  families  un- 
able to  afford  such  care,  and  authorize 
payments  for  needy  aged  persons  in  men- 
tal and  tuberculosis  hospitals. 

Recommendations  will  also  be  made  to 
broaden  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  and  increase  the  Federal 
share  of  project  costs  to  90  percent  from 
the  66  percent  which  would  go  into  effect 
under  present  law  in  1966. 

Education:  Among  the  unfinished 
tasks  of  our  Nation,  the  improvement  of 
education  deserves  first  priority. 

It  is  our  primaiT  weapon  in  the  war  on 
poverty  and  the  principal  tool  for  build- 
ing a  Great  Society. 

This  budget  recognizes  the  increasing 
Federal  responsibility  to  expand  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  all  people  and  at 
all  levels.  It  provides  an  increase  in  1966 
of  over  60  percent  In  new  obligational 
authority  and  over  75  percent  in  outlays. 
The  programs  of  the  Office  of  Education 
alone  are  more  than  doubled  in  1966. 
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Education  programs  in  the  1966  budget 
(Fiscal  years.    In  millions] 


New  obligational  authority 

Y 

xpcnditiircs 

Agency  or  program 

1064 
actual 

196.T 
estimate 

1966 
estimate 

1964 
actual 

1965 
estimate 

WW 
estimate 

Oflico  of  Education: 

$407 
164 
130 

$4S8 
668 
345 

$1, 7(V> 

1, 167 

449 

$404 
150 
106 

$408 
182 
186 

$971 

Tlighrr                                            

496 

Vocational  and  other 

326 

Subtotal,  Office  of  Fducation    

702 
475 

l,f)00 
420 
599 

3,381 
530 
192 

660 
310 
369 

776 
325 
408 

1,792 

Vational  Science  youmiatiou               

405 

Otlicr  education  programs 

4Ml 

Total,  educiition      

1,  530 
(1,  :.30) 

2.  510 
(2,  .519) 

4,103 
(2.  588) 
(1,515) 

1.339 
(1,3.39) 

(1,  .509) 

2,661 

(2.06.1^ 

Proposed  legislation -- 

fenn' 

The  88th  Congress  enacted  more  edu- 
cation legislation  than  any  previous 
Congress.  About  30  percent  of  the  es- 
timated increase  in  expenditm-es  for  ed- 
ucation in  1966  is  to  carry  out  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963,  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  the 
Librai-y  Services  and  Construction  Act 
of  1964,  and  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  Amendments  of  1964. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done.  Fed- 
eral aid  to  meet  critical  needs  in  ele- 
mentaiy  and  secondary  education  has 
not  been  enacted.  Such  aid  is  vital  if 
we  are  to  end  the  situation  in  which 
children  are  handicapped  for  life  be- 
cause they  happen  to  live  in  communities 
which  cannot  support  good  schools. 

The  program  I  am  proposing  empha- 
sizes assistance  to  improve  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  particularly 
for  children  who  live  in  poverty.  It  will 
step  up  research  in  education  and  help 
schools  and  communities  to  provide  wider 
educational  opportunities  for  all.  It  will 
also  strengthen  higher  education  by  ex- 
panding assistance  to  colleges  and  to  col- 
lege students.  My  proposals  were  pre- 
sented more  fully  in  a  special  message  on 
educa.tion. 


I  also  propose  to  expand  present  pro- 
grams of  support  for  academic  research 
and  science  education.  In  1966,  expendi- 
tures by  the  National  Science  Foundation 
will  increase  by  25  percent,  primarily  to 
help  provide  an  adequate  rate  of  growth 
in  Federal  support  for  basic  research 
in  universities.  Consistent  with  these 
objectives,  I  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress remove  its  restrictions  on  payments 
to  universities  for  indirect  costs  of  re- 
search grants. 

Veterans  benefits  and  services:  Veter- 
ans benefits  and  services  under  the  basic, 
continuing  compensation,  pension,  and 
medical  care  programs  will  be  at  record 
levels  in  1966.  ^ 

Nearly  AVz  million  veterans  or  their 
survivors  will  receive  compensation  and 
pension  payments. 

Six  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  vet- 
erans will  be  admitted  to  hospitals,  dom- 
iciliary homes,  or  nursing  homes. 

Legislation  enacted  in  1964  by  the  88th 
Congress  to  increase  pension  rates  and 
to  establish  new  nursing  home  programs 
will  entail  expenditures  in  1966  of  more 
than  $100  million. 

In  line  with  the  trend  of  recent  years, 
an  increasing  part  of  the  expenditures 
for  veterans  will  be  for  non-service-con- 


nected benefits  and  services.  As  we  con- 
SSe  to  improve  our  social  security  and 
health  protection  programs,  we  should 
nlace  greater  reliance  on  these  programs 
fnr  meeting  veterans  needs  not  connected 
with  their  military  service.  Our  major 
Emphasis  in  veterans  programs  should 
bf  concentrated  on  meeting  fully  our  ob 
Ugation  to  those  who  were  difaWe<i  \n 
the  defense  of  the  country  and  to  their 
Hpnendents  and  survivors. 

The  Appalachian  region:  The  Appala- 
chian region  of  the  United  States  has  not 
shared  fully  in  the  great  growth  and 
prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  Nation  as  a 
whole     The  16  million  people  of  this 
165  000-square-mile  area  deserve  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  to  improve  their  region. 
Many  of  the  education,  health,  hous- 
ing and  economic  opportunity  Programs 
Sready  outlined  in  the  budget  will  help 
to  overcome  the  problems  brought  on  by 
chronic  poverty.    We  need  to  make  the 
most  effective  use  of  these   Programs^ 
But  a  special  effort  is  reqmred  to  help 
fhis  region.    This  means  that  Federal. 
State    local,    and    private    institutions 
must  combine  to — 
Improve  access  to  the  region. 
Develop  its  natural  resources. 
Promote  better  employment  opportu- 
nities for  its  people. 

I  urge  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
make  this  possible. 

Employee  pay:  In  preparmg  this 
budget,  I  have  given  close  attention  to 
the  matter  of  Government  pay. 

Federal  pay  raises  in  the  past  3  years 
have  moved  us  much  nearer  to  realizing 
the  principle  that  civilian  pay  rates 
should  be  comparable  to  those  in  private 
enterprise  for  the  same  levels  of  work 
and  that  changes  in  pay  and  allowances 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  forces 
should  keep  pace  with  advances  in  the 
general  economy.  These  policies  have 
been  firmly  established  after  careful 
congressional  review.  Taken  together, 
they  assure  that  civUian  and  niihtary 
pay  are  effectively  interrelated  and 
maintained  at  rates  which  are  fair  to 
taxpayers  and  to  Federal  employees. 

I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  equally 
essential  to  assure  that  any  proposals 
for  further  pay  adjustments  during  this 
calendar  year  accurately  reflect  pay  de- 
velopments in  the  private  economy  and 
be  compatible  with  our  national  wage 
and  price  objectives. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  appointing  a 
special  panel  to  make  a  prompt  review  of 
the  present  situation.  This  panel  will  be 
composed  equally  of  distinguished  public 
members  and  officers  of  the  executive 
branch.  It  will  report  to  me  on  April  1, 
1965,  after  which  I  will  make  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Congress.  Provision 
has  been  made  in  the  allowance  for  con- 
tingencies foV  a  possible  military  and  ci- 
vilian pay  increase 


Public  debt  at  end  of  year 
[Fiscal  years.    In  billions] 


Description 


Owned  by  Federal  agen- 
cies and  trust  funds 

Owned  privately  and  by 
Federal  Reserve  banks. 


Total - 


1963 
actual 


$57.9 
248.6 


1964 
actual 


$60.7 
251.8 


306. 6     312. 5 


1965  1966 
estl-  esti- 
mate    mate 


$62.6 
254.4 


316.9 


$64.4 
258.1 


322.6 


PUBLIC    DEBT 

Changes  in  the  amount  of  public  debt 
from  vear  to  year  reflect  primarily  the 
amount  of  the  budget  surplus  or  deficit. 
Based  on  the  estimates  presented  in  this 
budget,  the  debt  on  June  30,  1965.  wiU 
be  $316.9  billion  and  on  June  30,  I9b0. 
$322.5  billion. 


NOTE.-For  further  details  see  table  U  In  pt.  2  of  this 
document. 

Under  present  law,  the  temporary  debt 
limit  of  $324  billon  will  continue  m  effect 
through  June  30.  1965.  Then--if  no  ac- 
tion is  taken— the  permanent  legislative 
ceiling  of  $285  billion  will  agam  become 
effective.  It  will  be  necessary  therefore 
to  raise  the  legal  debt  ceiling  before  that 

\he  size  of  the  debt  limit  needed  is 
strongly  affected  by  the  seasonal  pattern 
of  Federal  receipts  and  expenditures. 
Since  receipts  are  always  larger  in  the 
last  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  public 
debt  during  1966  will,  from  time  to  time 
exceed  the  level  presently  estunated  for 
June  30.  1966.  ^.  .,,   ^^ 

These  seasonal  fluctuations  will  re- 
quire a  higher  debt  limit  than  would  be 
Necessary  if  we  had  only  to  consider  the 
amount  of  debt  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 

^^The  need  for  flexibility  in  managing 
the  debt  must  also  be  considered  m  fix- 
ing the  debt  limit.  The  Treasury  gener- 
ally borrows  relatively  large  amounts  of 
cash  at  periodic  intervals  during  the 
year.  These  sizable  financing  operations 
Ire-and  should  be-carefully  timed  to 
take  full  advantage  of  favorable  market 
conditions  when  they  exist. 

REDUCING  GOVERNMENT  COSTS 

As  we  focus  attention  on  improving 
the  quality  of  American  life,  we  must 
also  see  to  the  quality  of  American  Gov- 

''The^'tasks  we  face  are  formidable. 
They  require  new  dedication,  new  vision, 
and  new  skills.  We  have  neither  the  re- 
sources nor  the  right  to  saddle  our  peo- 
ple with  unproductive  and  inefficient 
Government   organization,    services,   or 

'''This  must  be  a  year  of  renev;al-a  year 
that  will  be  long  remembered  for  what 
we  accomplish  in  bringing  the  pubhc 
service  to  its  highest  state  of  ^^eadiness 

To  realize  this  renewal,  action  will  be 
necessary  on  a  wide  front.  I  pledge  that 
?hTadministration  wall  strive  to  conf^^ 
the  work  of  the  Government  by  the  same 
exacting  standards  that  would  app  y  m 
the    most    expertly    managed    private 

^""Sovenunent  organization:  We  niust 
rem-ganize  and  modernize  the  structure 
of  the  executive  branch  in  order  to  foc^ 
responsibilities  and  increase  efficiency, 
r^ll  shortly  propose  certain  reorgan^a- 
tions  which  will  constitute  the  imtial  and 
mo"t  urgent  steps  that  I  deem  nece^ary 
S  coSdate  functions  and  strengthen 
coordination  of  related  activities^ 

I  will  ask  that  permanent  reorganiza- 
tion authority  be  granted  ^  the  Presi- 
dent to  initiate  improvements  in  Gov- 


ernment  organization,    subject   to   the 
disapproval  of  the  Congress. 

Controlling  employment:  In  tnis 
budget,  as  in  the  budget  for  1965. 1  have 
insisted  upon  stringent  criteria  to  con- 
trol the  growth  of  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployment. It  is  important  that  we  have 
enough  people  to  carry  on  the  Govern- 
ment's business  efficiently,  but  we  must 
also  see  that  we  have  no  more  employees 
than  we  need. 

Realistic   guidelines   and  goals  have 
been  established  to  aid  administrators  in 
the  effective  management  of  the  Govern- 
ment's  large   and   diverse   work  force. 
Controls  on  employment  have  been  es- 
tablished for  each  agency.    To  remove 
the  guesswork  from  determination  of  em- 
ployment needs,  agencies  are  installing 
improved   work   measurement   systems, 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  pro- 
viding advice  and  assistance  in  intro- 
ducing  measures   of    productivity   into 
agency  management  systems.    The  re- 
sult of  such  efforts  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
Federal  work  force  relative  to  the  work 
being   accomplished.    The  effectiveness 
of  these  controls  may  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  had  Federal  civiUan  employment 
kept  its  1955  relationship  to  total  popu- 
lation. Federal  employees  would  have 
totaled  2,747,000  on  June  30.  1964.  more 
than  275,000  above  the  actual  number  as 
of  that  date. 

Modest  and  highly  selective  increases 
in  employment  are  proposed  in  the  budg- 
et for  1966,  mainly  to  carry  out  riew 
and  expanded  programs  recommended  in 
this  budget  and  to  reduce  excessive  over- 
time in  the  Post  Office  Department.    At 
the  same  time,  we  will  take  full  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity  to  keep  the 
work  force  at  minimum  levels  by  eUm- 
inating  functions,  consolidating  opera- 
tions,  closing   unnecessary   offices   ana 
installations,  and  abohshing  vacaricies. 
Total  civilian  employment  proposed  for 
1966  is  about  1  percent  above  the  totals 
for  the  current  year,  and  I  am  confident 
that  we  will  be  able  to  keep  actual  em- 
ployment  somewhat  below  these  esti- 
mates. . 
Management   improvement   and   cost 
reduction:  The  past  year  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful one  from  the  standpoint  of  im- 
proved management  and  cost  reduction. 
Next  year  will  be  still  better. 

Led  by  the  outstanding  performance  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  Government 
agencies  last  year  undertook  cost  reduc- 
tions   that    saved    almost    $3.5    billion 
These  economies  were  not  easy  to  come 
by     They  have  resulted  from  the  con- 
ceAtrated  work  of  Government  officials 
and  employees  in  all  agencies,  large  and 
small.    They  reflect  a  wide  variety  of 
actions  ranging  from  the  abolition  of  re- 
ports and  other  publications  to  the  in- 
troduction of  computers,  the  application 
of  modem  business  equipment,  the  adop- 
tion of  new  purchasing  methods,  and 
decisions  to  close  major  installations. 

I  am  counting  heavily  on  the  contmua- 
tion  and  acceleration  of  cost  reduction 
and  management  improvement  efforts. 
Every  dollar  saved  in  this  way  can  be  put 
to  better  use  in  carrying  on  more  urgent 
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business.  And  today  every  dollar  is  im- 
portant.   Among  other  things,  we  must; 

Continue  our  war  on  excessive  paper- 
work. 

Increase  our  capacity  to  find  and  cor- 
rect management  weaknesses  through- 
out the  Government. 

Reexamine  our  career  services,  making 
certain  that  they  are  all  they  should  be 
with  respect  to  selection,  training,  place- 
ment, promotion,  rotation,  retirement, 
and  removal. 

Seek  legislation  that  will  remove  legal 
barriers  to  efficient  operation. 

I  have  instructed  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  give  direction 
to  a  comprehensive,  Government-wide 
cost  reduction  program  to  be  put  into 
effect  in  every  department  and  agency. 
In  general,  this  program  will  require  the 
head  of  each  agency  to: 

Take  personal  charge  of  cost  reduc- 
tion efforts. 

Set  specific  goals  for  reductions  in 
cost. 

Reassess  priorities  for  all  programs 
and  operations. 

Identify  and  remove  roadblocks  to 
economy. 

Verify  reported  savings. 

I  believe  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  approve  my  goals  of  economy 
and  efficiency.  I  believe  they  are  as 
opposed  to  waste  as  I  am.  We  can  and 
will  eliminate  it. 

CONCLUSION 

Since  I  sent  you  my  first  budget  a  year 
ago — 

Four  million  Americans  have  been 
born. 

Three  million  two  hundred  thousand 
young  people  have  reached  college  age. 

One  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
new  families  have  been  formed. 

One  million  three  hundred  thousand 
persons  have  entered  the  labor  force. 

One  million  five  hundred  thousand 
IJersons  have  reached  retirement  age. 

Thus,  our  Nation  faces  growing  re- 
sponsibilities. But  we  also  possess  grow- 
ing resources  to  meet  them. 

One  result  of  our  expanding  economy 
is  a  larger  revenue  potential.  This  means 
a  potential  for — 

Necessary  increases  in  Federal  expend- 
itures. 

Reductions  in  taxes. 

Reductions  in  the  public  debt. 

No  one  of  these  goals  is  paramount  at 
all  times.  Each  must  be  balanced  against 
the  others  to  assure  our  continued  prog- 
ress toward  a  Great  Society. 

This  progress  does  not  rest  on  econom- 
ic growth  alone.  It  is  aimed  at  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  our  way  of  life.  And 
it  is  aimed  at  insuring  that  all  Americans 
share  in  this  way  of  life. 

The  Federal  Government  must  do  its 
part. 

This  does  not  mean  simply  spending 
more. 

It  does  mean  spending  more  on  some 
new  and  vital  activities.  But  it  also 
means  cutting  back  or  eliminating  activi- 
ties which  are  less  urgent  or  no  longer 
necessary. 

Where  there  is  waste,  to  end  it,  where 
there  are  needs,  to  meet  them;  where 
there  are  just  hopes,  to  move  toward 
their  fulfillment — that  is  the  object  of 


the  budget  which  I  now  submit  to  your 
consideration. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
January  25,  1965. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  AERONAU- 
TICS AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  63) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958, 
as  amended,  I  transmit  herewith  a  report 
of  the  projects  and  progress  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration for  the  period  of  January  1,  1964 
through  June  30,  1964. 

This  report  covers  in  enlightening  de- 
tail 6  months  of  accomplishment.  Prob- 
lems of  technological  complexity  as  well 
as  those  of  managerial  difficulty  have 
been  met  with  a  sense  of  awareness  of 
the  contributions  the  national  space  pro- 
gram is  making  toward  human  welfare 
and  world  peace. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
,The  White  House,  January  26, 1965. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

f  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
during  the  morning  hour  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  request  is  granted. 


DEATH  OF  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE 
SIR  WINSTON  SPENCER  CHURCH- 
ILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
world  has  received  a  shock  in  the  passing 
of  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  our  time. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  Sir  Winston  Church- 
ill, funeral  services  for  whom  will  be  held 
on  Saturday  next. 

While  his  death  had  been  anticipated, 
nevertheless  the  news  aroused  a  feeling 
of  shock  on  the  part  of  all  people  because 
of  the  many  contributions  which  this 
man  made  to  the  welfare  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, Western  Europe,  this  country,  and 
to  the  world  as  a  whole. 

No  man  was  able  to  do  so  much  with 
so  little  for  so  many  people  in  an  hour  of 
great  emergency.  His  monument  will  be 
his  words  and  his  deeds.  His  passing  will, 
in  effect,  mark  the  end  of  an  era. 


We  shall  miss  this  eminent  statesman, 
this  honorary  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  the  only  one,  I  believe,  besides 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished  minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirksek] 
and  myself,  I  submit  a  resolution  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  learned  with  profound  sorrow  of 
the  death  of  Sir  Winston  Leonard  Spencer 
Churchill,  former  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain,  a  great  and  revered  friend  and  hon- 
orary citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  expresses  Its 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  family  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain  In  their  great  loss. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  communicate  this  ex- 
pression of  sentiment  to  the  widow  and 
members  of  his  family  assuring  them  of  the 
condolence  of  the  people  of  our  Nation  in 
their  irreparable  bereavement;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  adjourns 
today,  it  does  so  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
for  the  former  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
recall  no  individual,  certainly  in  the  past 
100  years,  who  has  been  so  honored  by  the 
entire  world  as  Winston  Churchill — and 
rightly  so.  In  a  dark  hour,  his  words 
went  into  every  corner  of  the  world  and 
restored  confidence,  restored  strength  in 
the  cause  of  freedom,  and  somehow 
brought  the  entire  world  together  in  that 
hour,  as  the  struggle  for  freedom  was 
pursued  to  victory. 

He  was  indeed  a  distinguished  states- 
man in  every  sense  of  the  word.  I  am 
sure  that  in  all  the  corners  of  the  world 
this  week,  and  particularly  on  Saturday, 
there  will  be  mourning  in  places  high 
and  humble  to  mark  the  passing  of  a  truly 
great  man. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
those  of  us  who  love  freedom  and  have 
an  understanding  of  what  war  means 
have  lost  our  hero  and  idol.  No  one  in- 
dividual ever  represented  more  com- 
pletely the  qualities  of  leadership  in, 
times  of  great  crises  than  did  Sir  Win- 
ston Churchill — courage,  resourcefulness, 
energy,  and  the  ability  to  stimulate  an 
entire  nation  and  others  throughout  the 
free  world. 

I  shall  always  remember  the  day  I 
spent  with  him  at  Harvard  University, 
when  that  institution  honored  itself  by 
offering  him  an  honorary  degree.  He 
spoke  to  the  many  boys  in  training,  he 
lunched  with  the  officials  of  the  college, 
and  he  stimulated  the  alumni  in  the 
afternoon.  Then  he  returned  to  Wash- 
ington. 

But  he  left  us  all  wiser  about  our  duties 
and  enthusiastic  about  our  part  in  win- 
ning a  war  that  would  keep  our  country 
and  his  nation  secure  for  the  advance- 
ment of  freedom  and  opportunity. 

We  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  which 
we  can  never  repay. 


January  26,1965 
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Mr    MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President    I 
yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 

^°Si^kuCHEL.     Mr.  President^  the  life 
and  lab^r  of  the  late  Winston  Churchill 
ore  completely  unparalleled  m   all  re- 
dded history.     This  good    noble,  and 
^mniPx  man  demonstrated,  in  a  long 
SSime    S    service    in    the    legislative 
tranSi  of  his  government,  an  unmatched 
feadershiP.  a  bulldog  devotion  to  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
to  the  cause  of  man's  freedom,  as  well  as 
^capacity  for  constructive  labor  m  inany 
fields     He  rallied  his  people   in  their 
Je  ;  dark  day  in  their  night  of  Penl  when 
Sher  Dark  Age  hovered  over  thenL 
Sly    when  Pearl  Harbor  came,  the 
New  World  stood  by  his  side  in  vanquish- 
ing oppression  and  dictatorship  bent  on 
eMlavement  of  the  human  race. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  every  Senator  has 
read  and  reread,  as  I  have,  that  superb 
history  of  the  Second  World  War  which 
was  one  of  the  gifts  of  his  pen  to  the 

^frecall  many  times  these  days  the  last 
volume  of  that  history,  which  is  en- 
tmed  "Triumph  and  Tragedy."  I  recall 
vividly  the  theme  of  that  volume  which 
he  set  down: 

How  the  great  democracies  finally  emerged 
triumphant  and  so  were  able  to  resume  the 
SS  which  had  so  nearly  cost  them  their 
life 


Once  again,  does  it  not  appear  that 
the  follies  of  the  great  democracies 
which  have  been,  and  are  being  resumed, 
undermine  the  Grand  Alliance  which 
ought  steadfastly  to  continue  as  a  deter- 
rent to  new  aggression? 

The  prescient  wisdom  this  great  hu- 
man being  demonstrated  in  all  his  long 
productive  life  represents  a  remarkable 
^ft  to  the  strength  of  freedom-loving 
peoples  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and 
in  every  sphere,  in  which  human  kind 
strives  today  for  freedom  against  the 
new  kind  of  tyranny.  .>,^  ^^n 

Surely  the  lesson  is  clear  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  We  have  a 
duty  of  leadership  in  the  world  today 
to  continue  those  cherished  goals  which 
Churchill  represented  with  his  voice  and 
his  deeds  as  the  indomitable  figure  oi 
human  dignity  and  leadership. 

I  rise  as  an  American  citizen  to  ex- 
press the  profound  sense  of  loss  to  all 
mankind  at  the  passing  of  this  giant^ 
I  join  my  senior  colleagues  ^  expressing 
condolences  to  his  family  and  to  stand 
in  solemn  salute  to  the  majestic,  illus- 
trious life  he  led.    Americans  recognize 
in  their  hearts  that  it  was  Churchill  who 
rallied  freedom   against   tyranny   at   a 
time  when  our  mother  country  stood 
alone.     That  kind   of   dark   day   must 
never  occur  again.    If  America  respects 
the  Churchill  legacy,  the  darkness  will 

not  return.  . ,     .    - 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
share  the  sorrow  of  the  milUons  of 
friends  and  admirers  throughout  the 
world  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  whose 
death  occurred  last  Sunday.  He  was  the 
greatest  man  that  I  have  ever  kno^. 
He  was  the  greatest  statesman  of  the 
20th  century.  I  believe  history  will 
record  him  as  one  of  the  truly  great 
statesmen  of  all  recorded  time. 


It  was  my  happy  privilege  to  know  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  over  a  long  period  or 
time,  and  I  regard  him  as  having  been 
the  greatest  statesman  of  our  century. 

I  believe  history  will  rate  him  with  the 
great  statesmen  of  all  time. 

I  not  only  had  the  privUege  of  meeting 
Sir  Winston  on  all  of  his  official  visits  to 
Washington,  but  on  two  occasions  away 
from  the  Capital,  which  stand  out  in  my 

"^The  first  time  was  in  1929,  when  Sir 
Winston,  then  54.  visited  Riclunond  Va., 
to  study  the  surrounding  battlefields 
with  Dr  Douglas  Southall  Freeman.  The 
distinguished  British  visitor  was  enter- 
tained at  the  Governor's  mansion  by  the 
then  Governor,  now  Senator  Harry  r. 
Byrd  I  was  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's staff,  having  served  in  World  War 
I  and  retired  as  a  major-  .Senator 
Byrd  invited  me  to  come  to  Richmond 
and    assist    him    in    entertainmg    the 

''^  Se°venteen  years  later,  after  World 
War  n  I  met  Sir  Winston  again  and  had 
my  longest  personal  conversation  with 
him,  at  Palm  Beach,  Fla  I  was  there 
with  Raymond  Guest,  visiting  his  mother. 
Mrs  Frederick  Guest,  whose  late  hus- 
band was  a  cousin  of  Sir  Winston.  Sir 
Winston  and  Mrs.  Churchill  had  come 
over  from  Miami  Beach  to  spend  the  aay 
at  the  Guest  home. 

This  occurred  early  in  1946,  while  i 
was  still  a  Member  of  the  House.    Real- 
izing that  the  House  would  soon  be  de- 
bating the  bill  to  make  a  postwar  loan 
of  about  $3.7  billion  to  Great  Britain, 
and  being  fearful  that  the  Labor  Govern- 
ment would  pour  that  money  down  the 
rathole  of  socialistic  schemes,  I  discussed 
the  matter  for  about  an  hour  with  Sir 
Winston  and  followed  his  advice  to  sup- 
port the  loan.  . 
Although  I  was   on   the  Ways   and 
Means  Committee  at  the  time,  and  the 
British  loan  bill  had  been  reported  fron 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  I 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  debate  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill,  because  of  the  informa- 
tion I  had  received  from  Mr.  Churchill, 
and  my  great  respect  for  his  opinions 
The  great  wartime  British  leader  felt 
that  the  money  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  Great  Britain's  survival. 

None  of  us  will  ever  forget  the  courage 
he  displayed  following  the  fall  of  France 
in  World  War  II.  I  am  glad  that  Con- 
gress acted  a  few  years  ago  to  confer 
honorary  U.S.  citizenship  on  this  cham- 
pion of  democracy.  I  shall  always  cher- 
ish the  memory  of  my  contacts  with 

^^r  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  passing  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill  has 
stilled  the  most  eloquent  orator  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking  peoples   have    ever   pro- 

He  was  the  modern  Prince  Valiant  of 
mankind,  rising  like  the  answer  to  Prayer 
from  the  rubble  of  wartorn  England  to 
lift  up  a  torch  of  hope  for  freedom  that 
spread  its  glow  to  the  outer  lunits  of  the 
free  world.  , 

He  exemplified  the  courage  and  stead- 
fastness and  the  will  to  win  that  saved 
England  and  all  Europe  from  a  tyranny 
worse  than  the  Dark  Ages.  No  man  has 
done  more  for  freedom. 


His  genius  for  inspired  leadership,  his 
understanding  of  the  human  ideals  com- 
bined to  produce  a  legend  that  will  uve 
as  long  as  men  work  and  hope  for  a  finer 
civilization.  ..  ^ 

It  was  my  privilege  to  cosponsor  the 
resolution  conferring  honorary  Ameri- 
can citizenship  on  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 
On  Monday  morning,  January  25,  i 
recommended    to    Postmaster    General 
John  A.  Gronouski  that  a  stamp  in  trib- 
ute to  Sir  Winston  be  issued  as  soon  as 
possible  by  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment and  am  pleased  to  learn  that  this 
is  being  done.    It  is  my  hope  also  that 
other   memorials   will  be   forthconung. 
suitable  to  commemorate  the  memory  oi 
this  great  man,  whose  record  now  be- 
longs to  the  ages.  ^      «  ,  ,   *« 
It  will  be  particularly  beneficial  to 
young  Americans  to  know  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  magnificent  record  of  the 
man  who  became  a  symbol  of  courage 
in  the  most  trying  hours  for  his  country 
and  ours,  and  of  freedom  itself. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  express  my  sorrow  at  the  passing  of 
Sir  Winston  Churchill. 

During  the  war,  I  was  mayor  of  Cleve- 
land for  part  of  the  time  and  Governor 
of  Ohio  for  the  remainder.  Those  hours 
were  critical.  The  citizenry  of  our  Na- 
tion and  its  pubUc  officials  were  looking 
for  signs  of  hope  that  might  give  them 
courage  to  withstand  the  agony  and  the 
portents  of  disaster  which  appeared  on 
the  European  battlefield. 

It  was  in  1940.  the  darkest  hours  of 
the  war.  when  the  retreat  from  Dunkirk 
was  made.  Nothing  but  darkness  seemed 
to  hover  over  the  nations  struggling  to 
repel  the  assaults  of  the  tyrants.  Each 
day  their  hopes  grew  fainter. 

Then  there  came  a  voice  from  Englana 
calling  upon  the  citizens  devoted  to  free- 
dom to  stand  up,  not  to  surrender  hope, 
but  to  fight  to  the  end. 

As  mayor  of  Cleveland.  I  knew  the 
state  of  thought  among  the  citizens  of 
that  community.  Although  we  might 
have  been  divided  prior  to  that  time,  we 
were  consolidated  in  action  at  the  tune 
when  the  portents  grew  darkest. 

In  my  judgment,  one  man  stood  out  in 
rallying  the  forces  of  freedom,  and 
that  was  this  distinguished,  brave,  in- 
trepid statesman  of  England— Winston 
Churchill.  ^,        . 

When  I  learned  of  his  passing,  though 
it  was  anticipated  because  of  the  illness 
which  beset  him.  I  felt  as  though  I  had 
lost  my  closest  friend. 

The  world  has  suffered  a  great  loss  m 
his  passing.  Winston  ChurchiU  will  go 
down  in  history  as  the  greatest  man  of 
the  20th  century. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    Mr.  President, 
free  men  and  women  everywhere  and 
people  who  yearn  for  freedom  the  world 
over  are  saddened  by  the  death  of  Wm- 
ston   Churchill.    Very   few   individuals 
in  history  have  made  as  many  notable 
contributions  to  their  time  as  Winston 
Churchill  has  to  the  20th  century.    The 
entire  world  in  indebted  to  him  for  his 
leadership  in  the  struggle  of  free  men 
against    nazism.     fascism,     and    com- 
munism. ^  ^  .    ^^ 
He  is  one  of  the  honored  few  whose 
names     themselves     speak     for     theu- 
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achievements.  As  a  writer,  historian, 
and  orator — indeed,  one  of  the  great 
masters  of  all  time  in  the  art  of  the  Eng- 
lish language — he  has  earned  himself  a 
place  among  the  literary  giants  of  the 
English-speaking  world. 

Throughout  the  years  he  has  been  one 
of  our  Nation's  stanchest  friends.  All 
Americans  are  grateful  to  him  for  his 
contributions  to  freedom  and  democracy. 
A  thousand  years  from  now  people  In 
faraway  places  will  give  thanks  that  in  a 
dark  and  grave  period  in  history  this 
man  grasped  leadership  of  free  men  and 
free  women  and  threw  back  in  bitter  de- 
feat the  powerful  forces  of  tyranny.  His 
enthusiasm,  power,  and  leadership 
helped  crush  the  terror  of  nazism,  and 
men  and  women  the  world  over  were  re- 
stored to  their  simple  dignity  as  creatures 
of  God. 

Mr.  President,  on  August  9,  1962, 1  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  the  first  resolu- 
tion introduced  in  the  Congress  authoriz- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
declare  Winston  Churchill  an  honorary 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  Two  weeks 
later  Representative  Fr.^nces  Bolton  in- 
troduced the  same  joint  resolution  in  the 
other  body  and  other  Representatives  in 
that  body  later  introduced  the  same  joint 
resolution.  Early  in  1963  this  joint  reso- 
lution was  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  a  short  time  thereafter  the 
late  great  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
declared  him  an  honorary  citizen  at  a 
ceremony  at  the  White  House  at  which 
Miss  Kay  Halle  and  I  were  guests  along 
with  many  others,  including  Randolph 
Churchill  and  yoimg  Winston  Churchill, 
grandson  of  this  great  leader  of  the 
world. 

The  person  most  responsible  for  this 
was  Miss  Kay  Halle,  radio  and  tele- 
vision commentator,  journalist,  author, 
world  traveler  of  note,  and  one  of  our 
country's  outstanding  women.  During 
World  War  II,  Miss  Halle  served  in  an 
executive  capacity  in  the  OflSce  of  Stra- 
tegic Services  and  most  recently  has  been 
a  member  of  the  President's  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Arts. 

She  first  met  Winston  Churchill  In 
1931  when  she  was  writing  a  column 
from  London  for  the  Cleveland  News. 
During  her  stay  in  England,  she  spent 
many  weekends  at  Chartwell  with  the 
Churchill  family. 

For  many  years  Miss  Halle  has  been 
urging  that  this  great  man  be  honored 
with  American  citizenship  as  a  token  of 
the  esteem  in  which  all  Americans  hold 
him.  It  was  an  article  written  by  Miss 
Halle  entitled  "Hero  of  Two  Nations" 
that  appeared  in  the  Plain  Dealer,  a 
great  newspaper  in  Ohio  and  in  oiu-  Na- 
tion, on  July  23,  1962,  that  prompted  me 
to  introduce  the  joint  resolution  which 
would  confer  honorary  citizenship  on 
Winston  Churchill.  I  spoke  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Senate  and  inserted  her  col- 
umn in  the  Congressional  Rkcord.  The 
Nation  is  Indebted  to  Miss  Kay  Halle  for 
her  tireless  efforts  in  urging  the  Con- 
gress to  take  this  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues and  with  free  men  and  women 
everywhere  in  expressing  deep  sorrow  at 
the  passing  of  Great  Britain's  great  war 
leader,  one  of  the  great  men  of  all  time. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  many  who  will  try,  few  will  succeed 
in  writing  eulogies  that  do  justice  to  the 
greatness  of  Winston  Churchill.  One 
such  tribute,  written  with  brilliance  and 
singular  perception,  appeared  in  this 
morning's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post.  Captioned,  "He  Was  Us  as  We 
Would  Like  the  World  To  See  Us," 
Patrick  O'Donovan  has  contributed  an 
article  worthy  of  the  extraordinary  man 
we  mourn. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
O'Donovan  tribute  be  published  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

He  Was  Us  as  We  Would  Like  the  World 

To  See  Us 

(By  Patrick  O'Donovan) 

London. — His  death  had  been  long  ex- 
pected. And  when  it  came,  it  was  gentle  and 
discrete.  He  was  prodigiously  old.  We  hud 
not  seen  or  heard  him  in  many  months.  He 
had  lived  a  great  roaring  life  and  somehow 
shared  it  with  the  Nation. 

He  had  written  great  books  and  had  rel- 
ished adventures  that  others  knew  only  In 
fantasy.  He  had  wielded  unimaginable 
power.  He  was  a  man  who  could  weep  at  a 
school  song  or  bow  before  his  sovereign  with 
the  awe  of  a  courtier  or  walk  in  procession 
to  the  Garter  Chapel  muffled  in  a  great  cloak, 
bm-ied  under  a  preposterous  Tudor  hat,  look- 
ing like  a  giant  blue  mushroom. 

He  could  express  his  displeasure  at  a  mod- 
ern portrait  presented  by  Parliament  and  be 
applauded  for  unbending  prejudice.  He 
could  be  tyrannical  or  petulant,  he  could  be 
patently  wrong,  he  could  be  monstrously  un- 
fair to  an  opponent,  he  could  sail  through 
life  with  more  sails  out  than  any  ship  was 
made  to  carry,  and  we  relished  It  all. 

He  will  not  be  mourned  in  the  usual  way. 
He  was  no  father  figure.  He  was  us  as  we 
would  like  the  world  to  see  us.  We  enjoyed 
him  vastly.  We  are  glad  to  have  lived  to  see 
him.    We  shall  not  forget  him. 

Those  who  are  middle  aged  or  more  will 
remember  him,  almost  as  If  they  knew  him. 
That  Is  the  strange  thing  about  him.  The 
Innumerable  barroom  bores  putting  on  their 
imitations  of  his  voice  to  tell  some  apocry- 
phal story  are  only  adding  their  Incoherent 
praise  to  one  of  those  rare  legends  that  are 
also  fact. 

Above  all,  he  will  be  remembered  as  he 
was  in  war,  and  when  the  war  Is  recalled  with 
him  at  Its  center  it  is  somehow  less  horrible 
and  more  of  an  adventure.  This  Is  essential, 
because  In  the  war  he  did  something  remark- 
able to  Britain  and,  for  once,  Britain  has 
recognized  and  remembered  the  achieve- 
ment. 

unreality  of  wab 

He  was  not  really  a  great  national  figure 
before  the  war.  He  was  already  an  elder 
statesman.  He  had  an  aura  of  failure,  of  In- 
complete fulfillment,  about  him — though  it 
must  be  said  that  he  did  not  recognize  this 
himself.  He  was  a  little  suspect,  because 
he  was  forever  Issuing  terrible  warnings  that 
seemed  unnecessary  and  wrongheaded.  He 
was  admittedly  brilliant  and  amusing.  But 
we  left  our  government  to  more  solid  men, 
to  Baldwins  and  Chamberlains.  They  were 
the   responsible    20th    century   figures. 

And  when  war  did  come,  the  solid  men 
were  at  a  loss.  The  madness  and  the  vulgar- 
ity of  Hitler  seemed  unreal  rather  than  men- 
acing. There  were  expeditions  and  defeats 
and  men  died  or  became  prisoners,  but 
Britain  did  not  really  feel  like  a  nation  at 
war. 

We  were  amateurs  at  a  distasteful  game. 
We  were  dutiful  rather  than  wholehearted. 


And  then  the  real  though  undeclared  pros- 
pect of  defeat  toppled  the  solid  men  and  we 
had  this  old  and  slightly  suspect  adventurer 
to  lead  us.  And  we  were  reassured  and 
confident  from  the  start. 

The  new  Premier  came  at  the  worst  po8. 
sible  moment  and  he  made  no  bones  about 
what  lay  ahead.  He  seemed  positively  to 
relish  the  prospect.  He,  and  we,  perked  up 
at  the  possibility  of  disaster. 

He  brought  a  relish  for  old  wars  to  new, 
He  made  what  we  were  doing  seem  natural 
and  Inevitable.  He  convinced  us  that  we 
could  do  It  and  do  It  greatly.  He  called  up 
the  old  Adam  In  us  and  gave  us  back  tlie 
power  to  be  aggressive. 

AN  actor's  timing 

It  was  partly  his  eloquence,  though  he  was 
not  truly  an  eloquent  man  but  an  unsur- 
passed reader  of  speeches.  You  could  see  the 
Joke  or  the  epigram  coming;  he  would  rootle 
and  fumble  for  It,  and  suddenly  brandish  it 
aloft  as  If  he  had  dug  It  out  of  a  deep  pack- 
ing of  cotton  wool.  And  he  did  It  with  an 
actor's  timing. 

The  language  he  used  was  Inflated  and 
Augustan,  and  It  served  to  dignify  the  messy 
things  we  were  doing.  He  snarled  and  ranted, 
and  the  whole  country  crowded  In  to  listen 
to  what  he  said,  because  this  was  how  we 
were  beginning  to  feel — exasperated,  defiant 
and  prickly  proud. 

He  boasted  for  us,  but  not  outrageously. 
He  talked  like  a  great  captain  whose  only 
trade  was  war  and  found  It  a  good  one.  He 
would  "strangle  the  U-boats"  and  "wage 
great  battles."  And  somehow  he  brought 
the  past  In  as  an  ally.  It  could  be  said  that 
somehow  he  brought  out  the  best  in  war. 

Or  he  would  come  down  to  look  at  his 
troops,  and  stump,  scowling,  along  the  ranks. 
He  would  wear  a  preposterous  billycock  hat 
and  hold  a  cigar  and  brandish  a  stick  and 
suddenly  relax  and  grin  wickedly  and  make  a 
gesture  toward  victory  with  his  fingers  that 
meant  something  else  to  a  soldier.  The 
whole  act  was  so  confident  and  natural  and 
superb  that  the  troops  grinned  back  from 
the  ranks  and  cheered  and  forgot  for  a  little 
to  complain.  They  went  back  to  their  tents 
or  billets  with  the  vague  feeling  that  they 
came  of  great  stock. 

Or,  after  a  bad  night  of  bombing  in 
London,  he  would  pick  his  way  down  a 
ruined  street,  crunching  the  glass  underfoot, 
looking  now  angry,  now  almost  Indecently 
cheerful.  And  exhausted  men  and  women, 
picking  over  the  ruins  of  their  homes,  would 
straighten  up  with  a  broken  toy  or  a  soiled 
curtain  in  their  filthy  hands  and  shout  out, 
not  a  demand  for  protection  or  aid,  but  a  re- 
assurement  to  him. 

SCHOOLBOY  HEROICS 

Or  he  would  sneak  off  to  watch  the  war, 
with  an  air  of  conscious  delinquency,  and  be 
seen  with  his  exasperated  generals  by  the 
side  of  the  road  munching  a  sandwich  with  a 
flask  in  his  hand.  Or  he  would  order  a  gun 
to  be  flred  toward  the  enemy  or  Insist  on 
seeing  the  Rhine.  It  was  all  very  reprehensi- 
ble and  it  is  not  a  fashionable  attitude  today. 
But,  at  the  time,  it  served  marvelously  to  In- 
crease the  sum  of  national  courage. 

He  made  war  seem  more  noble  and  less 
squalid. 

He  was  not,  of  course,  a  one-man  band 
and  he  did  not  win  the  war  singlehanded. 
Others  did  the  dying  and  the  crawling  with 
fear.  He  was  surrounded  by  men  who  had 
to  work  impossibly  hard  and  none  of  them 
who  survived  were  sycophants.  And  yet  he 
utterly  commanded  the  stage.  For  a  few 
years  he  summed  up  Britain  and  gave  life 
to  Britain  and  gave  her  confidence  and  was 
himself  the  more  than  life-sized  image  of 
Britain.     That  was  his  achievement. 

THE   CLOSING  YEARS 

The  retirement  and  old  age  of  the  great 
and  the  powerful  can  be  a  pathetic  spec- 
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tflrie  Lloyd  George  frittered  away  his  long 
v^ars  in  bitterness  and  crankiness.  But  this 
man  as  he  came  closer  to  the  Inevitable  end. 
^lU  'seemed  to  enjoy  the  last  drops  at  the 
bottom  of  the  glass  that  others  have  found 
80  bitter.  He  possessed  a  curious  quality  of 
inner  freedom  about  him. 

In  large  part,  this  was  due  to  his  origins. 
He  was  born,  quite  simply,  into  a  highly 
nrlvlleged  aristocracy.  Such  people  are  ac- 
corded a  special  liberty.  So  are  those  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pyramid.  For  both  classes 
pretense  Is  not  necessary.  They  are  the 
truly  liberated.  And  between  this  aristocrat 
and  the  least  privileged  of  the  British  there 
was  an  instinctive  understanding,  even  when 
they  chose  not  to  vote  for  him. 

UNCONVENTIONAL  TO   END 

He  relished  the  solid,  rather  vulgar  lux- 
ury of  unfashionable  watering  places  In  the 
sun  He  never  courted  the  press.  He  kept 
a  few  racehorses  for  a  time  and  did  well  with 
them.  He  maintained  an  Ironclad  privacy. 
He  was  sentimental.  He  loved  great  occa- 
sions. He  expected  to  dominate  a  conver- 
sation. He  was  unconventional.  He  was 
untouched  by  scandal. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  nowhere 
will  it  be  possible  to  fully  record  for  his- 
torians the  total  sense  of  loss  felt  by 
peoples  the  world  over  at  the  death  of 
Sir  Winston  Churchill.  His  death  has 
cast  a  shadow  on  tha  hearts  of  people 
everywhere.  Prom  his  youth,  and  for 
almost  a  century,  his  motto  was:  "Trust 
the  people."  He  did,  and  was  repaid  in 
kind.    There  is  no  finer  tribute. 

He  died  as  he  lived,  a  symbol  of  what 
man  can  do  in  the  face  of  adversity. 
And  to  the  end,  without  flinching,  he 
fought  the  certainty  of  death  with  the 
same  audacity  he  confronted  the  trials 
of  life.  He  was  the  epitome  of  the  civil- 
ized man,  revered  by  those  whom  he  led 
to  victory  and  respected  by  the  van- 
quished. 

I  feel  a  pei-sonal  loss  at  his  death.  As 
was  said  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  "He  truly 
belongs  to  the  ages." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  all  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world  who  love  and 
cherish  freedom  have  been  saddened  by 
the  loss  of  Winston  Churchill. 

If  one  were  to  name  the  greatest  man 
of  the  20th  century,  it  would  have  to  be 
the  one  whose  loss  we  mourn  this  week. 

His  life  history  reads  like  a  histori- 
cal novel.  His  accomplishments  and  ex- 
periences are  so  many  and  so  far  reach- 
ing as  to  stagger  the  imagination. 

For  all  that  he  will  be  remembered, 
however.  It  is  likely  that  he  will  be  most 
remembered  for  his  strength  of  charac- 
ter and  the  magnificence  of  his  leader- 
ship in  transferring  that  strength  not 
only  to  the  people  whom  he  officially 
led,  but  also  to  the  people  in  other  lands 
whom  he  inspired. 

We  may  pray  that  this  inspiration  will 
continue,  even  though  he  is  gone,  be- 
cause it  is  through  such  Inspiration  that 
freedom  for  all  people  wlU  come. 

The  lead  editorial  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Evening  Star  is  but  one  of 
many  which  are  appearing  to  eulogize 
tWs  great  statesman  and  humanitarian. 
But  the  writer  of  this  editorial  has 
uniquely  expressed  Winston  Churchill's 
Imprint  on  history,  and  he  appropriately 
ends  with  the  prayer,  in  which  all  of  us 
Join— "May  angels  attend  him."    I  ask 


imanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

WINSTON  Churchill 
Churchill  is  dead,  gone  from  the  world  he 
saved.    And  the  world  he  saved,  distracted 
still  by  the  flow  and  eddy  of  the  aftermath, 
has  not  yet  reckoned  Its  debt  to  him. 

Perhaps  that  sum  cannot  be  reckoned  up. 
so  great  it  Is.  Oiir  very  troubles  of  this  time 
derive  from  that  more  nearly  mortal  evU 
that  Churchill  fought  and  ended. 

Are  the  emerging  nations  Irritated  and 
frustrated  at  what  they  take  to  be  survivals 
of  the  British  Raj?  Had  it  not  been  for 
Churchill,  they  would  have  been  spared  their 
hurt  feelings,  for  they  would  never  have 
emerged  at  all. 

Does  Charles  de  Gaulle  grow  restive  at  the 
failure  of  the  nations  to  see  his  glory?  The 
question  would  not  have  arisen  without 
Churchill  to  fight  for  a  Prance  that  had  been 
captured. 

Are  we  ourselves  troubled  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  alliance?  We'd  have  been  spared 
our  troubles  had  not  Churchill  stood  when 
all  else  fell.  Is  it  hard  and  endless  to  achieve 
the  unity  of  Europe?  There  was  a  European 
unity  of  slavery  and  depravity  designed  to 
last  a  thousand  years.  Because  of  Churchill 
It  is  no  more. 

The  Russians  themselves  may  count  their 
debt  to  that  great  man.  Had  England  made 
its  peace  with  evil,  the  Soviet  state  wo\ild 
have  dropped  Into  the  dark  of  history  or  have 
become.  In  the  extension  of  the  Stalln-Hltler 
pact,  the  complete  political  expression  of  the 
worst  shadows  In  Stalin's  mind. 

But  Churchill  did  not  fall.  He  lived  and 
spoke  and  fought,  and  so  all  of  us  live  as  we 
do. 

In  an  age  of  progressive  thought,  he 
seemed  an  odd  man  to  become  a  hero.  He 
liked  cigars  and  brandy  and  high  cuisine. 
He  believed  deeply  In  the  virtue  of  royalty. 
He  believed  In  the  British  Empire,  In  gal- 
lantry, m  chivalry.  He  believed  In  language 
and  In  the  golden  deeds  of  the  English  past. 
In  an  age  that  wrote  history  In  terms  of 
social  movements  and  philosophical  evolu- 
tion, Churchill  read  history  as  a  glorious 
record  of  brave  men  and  the  things  they 
did  for  their  country. 

He  was  old  fashioned  and  out  of  date. 
But  when  the  hour  struck  it  was  his  alone. 
For  the  evU  that  rose  In  Germany  was  a 
timeless  evil.  To  meet  it  required  a  cast  of 
mind  that  Churchill  had,  a  dedicated  Inno- 
cence, a  belief  in  battles  and  in  courage. 
The  monstrous  German  war-gods  came  up 
from  under  mountains  and  brandished  again 
their  hammers  and  axes.  Their  shadow  of 
death  spread  through  the  heart  of  Europe, 
north  to  the  polar  Ice,  south  to  the  Sahara, 
over  all  of  Prance  and  paused  for  a  moment 
at  the  little  strip  of  water  before  England. 
In  that  moment  Churchill  spoke  and  his 
voice  was  like  Roland's  horn  at  Roncesvalles. 
He  broke  the  spell  of  the  evil  magician  and 
roused  the  world  to  fight  for  its  freedom. 
Against  the  Wehrmacht's  mechanical  might, 
he  had,  for  a  while,  only  the  gaUantry,  the 
courage,  the  spirit,  of  his  people.  These  old- 
fashioned  virtues  held  the  battle. 

He  saved  the  world  and  his  world  at  home 
replied  by  turning  him  out  of  office,  for  a 
new  time  had  come.  He  said  that  he  would 
not  preside  over  the  dissolution  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  but  It  Is  dissolved  and  it  had 
to  be  dissolved.  Yet  whatever  hope  of  free- 
dom and  dignity  all  men  have  today,  they 
owe  In  part  to  the  last  glorious  fight  of  that 
Empire  and  to  the  ability  of  the  Empire 
to  bring  forth,  as  Its  last  gift,  the  man,  Win- 
ston Churchill. 

May  angels  attend  him. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
pay  my  respects  to  the  memory  of  the 
great  British  statesman,  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  in  the  following  one-sentence 

Freedom  continues  to  live  m  the  world 
because  Winston  Churchill  hved  and  de- 
fended it. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  few 
persons  in  this  century,  indeed,  in  this 
age  have  left  their  mark  on  mankind 
as  has  the  late  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 
Few  persons,  indeed,  have  contributed 
so  much  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  so 
endeared  themselves  to  men  of  all  walks 

of  Ufe. 

The  passing  of  Sir  Winston  to  yet  an- 
other glory,  is  not  a  fact  that  we  should 
mourn.  For,  he  shall  certainly  receive 
in  full  mesisure  as  he  gave. 

Our  hearts  should,  rather,  swell  with 
a  sense  of  pride  to  have  lived  as  con- 
temporaries of  this  great  man. 

We  are  enabled  to  attain  greater  ends 
for  mankind,  though  we  may  have  to  en- 
dure hardship,  because  his  example  has 
shown  us  how  to  do  both. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  will  most  prob- 
able not  be  memorialized  in  great  marble 
monuments  to  his  memory  in  this  coun- 
try. He  will  be  among  the  greatest 
American  citizens  for  whom  this  will 
not  be  done. 

He  did,  however,  give  his  consent  to 
become  one  of  us.  In  doing  so,  he  hon- 
ored us  as  highly  as  he  possibly  could. 
In  doing  so.  also,  he  permitted  us  to 
honor  him.  „     , 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  all  who  re- 
spect courage,  faith,  truth,  and  wisdom 
today  deeply  mourn  the  death  of  Sir 
Winston  Churchill.  He  was  a  giant  of 
our  times  in  all  these  attributes.  We 
will  always  remember  the  resonance  of 
his  voice,  its  inspiration,  and  the  way  he 
marshaled  our  thoughts  and  energies  In 
the  cause  of  justice.  In  the  dark  and 
tragic  days  of  World  War  n  he  offered  to 
all  who  fought  opression  that  unforget- 
table challenge  of  blood  and  tears.  Now 
the  world  responds  with  tears  at  the  loss 
of  this  great  man. 

His  remarkable  career  spanned  some 
of  the  most  difficult  times  mankind  ever 
faced.  He  met  these  difficulties  with 
that  soaring  quality  of  spirit  which 
transcended  national  boimdaries  and  in- 
stilled itself  Into  our  own  hearts  and 
minds.  He  was  the  yovmg  cavalier,  the 
superlative  leader  of  his  people  in  pe- 
riods of  crisis,  the  elder  statesman  who 
Imparted  both  wisdom  and  strength. 
Among  those  who  especially  admired 
him.  I  feel  privUeged  to  have  shared  in 
the  same  century  in  which  we  lived. 

Mankind  stands  in  respect.  Freemen 
everywhere  mourn  his  passing. 


APPOINTMENTS     TO     THE     FTFTH 
MEETING       OF      THE      MEXICO- 
UNITED     STATES     INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY GROUP  t 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  Chair 
announces  that  the  following  Senators 
are  appointed  to  attend  the  fifth  meeting 
of  the  Mexico-United  States  Interpar- 
liamentary Group   to  be  convened   in 
Mexico  on  February  11-18,  1965:  Sen- 
ators J.  W.  Fttlbright,  John  Sparkman, 
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Wayne  Morse,  Mike  Mansfield,  Albert 
Gore,  Joseph  M.  Montoya,  Daniel  K. 
iNotTYE.   Ernest   Gruening,  Bourke  B. 

HiCKENLOOPER,  GEORGE  D.  AlKEN,  THOMAS 

H.  KucHEL.  and  Wallace  F.  Bennett. 

Alternates:      Senators     Milward     L. 
Simpson,  and  Paul  J.  Fannin. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

Appropriations  to  National  Aeronautics 
AND  Space  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. Washington,  D.C..  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development,  construction  of  facilities,  and 
administrative  operations,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

Report  on  Liquidation  of  Stocks  of  Agri- 
cultural Commodities  Held  by  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  orderly  liquidation  of  stocks 
of  agricultural  commodities  held  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  markets  for  surplus  agricultural 
commodities,  dated  December  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report   of   Rural   Electrification 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Reports   on   Overobligations   of 
Appropriations 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  23  reports 
covering  25  overobligations  of  appropriations 
within  that  Department  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

Report  of  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington ON  Short-Term  Export  Credit 
Insurance   Program 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  Washington,  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
shipments  to  Yugoslavia  Insured  by  that 
Bank  under  the  short-term  export  credit  in- 
surance program,  totaled  $294.35,  during  the 
month  of  December  1964;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Report  on  Federal  Contributions  Program, 
Equipment,    and   Facxlities 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  Defense, 
OfiQce  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  report- 
ing, pursuant  to  law.  on  the  Federal  contri- 
butions program,  equipment,  and  facilities, 
for  the  quarter  ended  September  30.  1964 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Removal  of  Limitation  on  Settlement  of 
Certain  Claims 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  remove  the  present  $5,000  limita- 
tion which  prevents  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  from  settling  and  paying  certain  claims 
arising  out  of  the  crash  of  a  U.S.  aircraft  at 
Wichita.  Kans.  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


Report   on   Procurement  From   Small  and 
Other  Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  procurement  from 
small  and  other  firms,  for  the  period  July- 
November  1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Amendment  of  Section  902  of  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  902  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  relating  to  penalties  for  falsifica- 
tion of  records,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  acconjpanylng  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Publication  Entitled  "All  Electric  Homes 
in  the  United  States.  1964" 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  a  publica- 
tion entitled  "All  Electric  Homes  In  the 
United  States,  1964"  (with  an  accompanying 
document) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Amendment  of  Inter- Ajvierican  Development 
Bank  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Develop- 
ment Bank  Act  to  authorize  the  United  States 
to  participate  In  an  Increase  In  the  re- 
sources of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Development  Bank 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Adjustment  of  Legislative  Jurisdiction  Ex- 
ercised Over  Certain  Land 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  adjustment  of  the  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  exerciged  by  the  United 
States  over  land  In  the  several  States  used 
for  Federal  purposes,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Reply  to  Comptroller  General  on  a  Certain 
Report 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Administration,  Agency  for  International 
Development.  Department  of  State,  trans- 
mitting, for  the  Information  of  the  Senate, 
a  copy  of  that  Agency's  confidential  reply  to 
the  Comptroller  General  relating  to  his  report 
on  deficiencies  In  administration  of  the 
earthquake  reconstruction  and  rehabilita- 
tion program  for  Chile  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  excessive  rental  costs  for 
postal  facilities  at  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
Alexandria,  Va.,  Post  OfBce  Department 
dated  January  1965  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Suites,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  potential  savings  by  con- 
solidating additional  personnel  offices  or  field 
stations.  Veterans'  Administration,  dated 
January  1965  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  to  the 
Government  in  the  leasing  of  electronic  data 
processing  systems  bv  McDonnell  Aircraft 
Corp..  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  Department  of  EJefense, 
dated  January  1965  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unreasonably  high  prices 
paid  by  Government  prime  contractors  and 
subcontractors  for  GG49  gyroscopes  piir- 
chased  from  the  only  qualified  and  approved 
source.  Honeywell.  Inc.,  aeronautical  division, 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  Department  of  Defenst 
and  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, dated  January  1965  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  excessive  Federal  matching 
of  administrative  expenses  for  public  assist- 
ance programs  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
welfare  administration.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  dated  Jan- 
uary 1965  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Disposal  op  Foreign  Excess 
Property 

A  letter  from  the  General  Manager.  US, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Washington, 
D.C.  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  dis- 
posal of  foreign  excess  property,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Court  Opinion  in  Case  of  Rocky  Riveh 
Company,  Inc..  and  Macy  Land  Corp.. 
Against  the  United  States 

A  letter  from  the  clerk,  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  Washington,  D.C,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  copies  of  the  court's  opinion 
and  findings  In  the  case  of  Rocky  River 
Company.  Inc..  and  Macy  Land  Corp.,  against 
the  United  States.  Cong.  No.  7-60  (with  an 
accompanying  document);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  Proceedings  of  a  Special  Meeting 
OF  THE  Judicial  Conference  of  the  Unith) 
States 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice,  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  Washington, 
D.C.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States. 
held  at  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  13, 
1965  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Legislation  of  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Covirts,  Washington,  D.C. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  753(f)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  transcripts  fur- 
nished by  court  reports  for  the  district  courts 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington.  DC, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  to  30  days  the  time  for  filing  peti- 
tions for  removal  of  clvU  actions  from  State 
to  Federal  courts  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts.  Washington,  D.C, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  144  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington.  D.C, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
relating  to  the  retirement  of  Judges  of  the 
territorial  district  courts  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington.  DC, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  376  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington,  D.C, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
tT amend  section  753(b)  of  title  28,  United 
states  Code,  to  provide  for  the  recording  of 
proceedings  In  the  U.S.  district  courts  by 
means  of  electronic  sound  recording  as  well 
fts  by  shorthand  or  mechanical  means  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington,  D.C, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  increase  the  fees  of  Jury  commissioners 
in  the  U.S.  district  courts  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts.  Washington,  D.C. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  the  same  life  tenure  and  retire- 
ment rights  for  Judger  hereafter  appointed 
to  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Puerto  Rico  as  the  Judges  of  all  other  U.S. 
district  courts  now  have  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington.  D.C. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  withdraw  from  the  district  courts  Juris- 
diction of  suits  brought  by  fiduciaries  who 
have  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  diversity  of  citizenship  between  the 
parties  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts.  Washington,  D.C, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  1871  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  per  diem  and 
subsistence,  and  limit  mileage  allowances  of 
grand  and  petit  Jurors  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Report  on  Administration  of  Public  Laws 
874  and  815 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  administration  of 
Public  Laws  874  and  815,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1964  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc.,  were  laid  before   the 
Senate,  or  presented,   and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT : 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  1  of  the  Legisla- 
ture OF  the  State  of  Idaho 
'To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled: 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho, 
assembled  In  the  38th  session  thereof,  do 
respectfully  represent  that: 

"Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  should  not  prohibit  any  State  which 
has  a  bicameral  legislature  from  apportion- 
ing the  members  of  one  house  of  such  legis- 
lature on  factors  other  than  population,  pro- 
vided that  the  plan  of  such  apportionment 
shall  have  been  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  a  vote  of  the  electorate  of  that  State;  and 

"Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  should  not  restrict  or  limit  a  State  In 
Its  determination  of  how  membership  of  gov- 
erning bodies  of  Its  subordinate  units  should 
be  apportioned;  and 


"Whereas  In  proposing  an  article  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  Implementing  the  above  freedom  from 
prohibition,  restriction  or  limitation  of  ap- 
portionment, the  article,  as  proposed,  should 
be  Inoperative  unless  It  shall  have  been  rati- 
fied as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States  within  7  years  from  the  date 
of  Its  submission  to  the  States  by  Congress: 
Now,  therefore 

"We,  your  memorialists,  respectfully  make 
application  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  an  article  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statea,  to 
read  as  follows : 

"  'aetxcle  — 
"  'Section  1.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  any  State  which  has  a  bi- 
cameral legislature  from  apportioning  the 
numbers  of  one  house  of  such  leglslatvire  on 
factors  other  than  population,  provided  that 
the  plan  of  such  apportionment  shall  have 
been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a  vote 
of  the  electorate  of  that  State. 

"  'Sec.  2.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution 
shall  restrict  or  limit  a  State  In  Its  de- 
termination of  how  membership  of  govern- 
ing bodies  of  Its  subordinate  units  shall  be 
apportioned. 

"  'Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  7  years  from  the  date  of  Its 
submission  to  the  States  by  Congress.':  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  If  Congress  shall  have  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
identical  with  that  contained  In  this  me- 
morial prior  to  June  1,  1965.  this  applica- 
tion for  a  convention  shall  no  longer  be  of 
any  force  or  effect;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be.  and  he  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  Member  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress from  this  State,  as  being  an  application 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  pur- 
suant to  article  5  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

"Resolution  Memorializing  thb  PEEsroENT 
OF  THE  United  States  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  To  Prevail  Upon  the  West  Ger- 
man Government  To  Recall  Certain  Sci- 
entists Developing  Missiles  for  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  and  To  Extend  Its 
Statute  of  Limitations  Relative  to  War 
Crimes 

"Whereas  the  West  German  Government 
has  consistently  refused  to  recall  German 
scientists  now  working  In  Egypt  on  the  devel- 
opment of  missiles  for  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, thereby  bearing  a  great  responsibility 
for  the  creation  of  a  serious  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  Middle  East;  and 

"Whereas  West  Germany's  failure  to  ex- 
tend the  statute  of  limitations  against  Nazi 
war  criminals  after  May  8,  1965,  will  literally 
open  its  doors  for  the  return  of  thousands 
of  fugitive  Nazis  who  will  be  Immune  to 
prosecution:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
respectfully  urges  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  prevail 
upon  the  West  German  Government  to  take 
appropriate  action  to  prevent  the  applica- 
tion on  May  8,  1965.  of  its  statute  of  limita- 
tions relative  to  war  crimes,  and  also  to  re- 
call West  German  scientists  who  are  par- 
ticipating In  the  development  of  missiles  for 
the  United  Arab  Republic;  and  be  It  further 


"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  clerk  of  the 
senate  to  the  President  of  the  United  Stetes 
and  the  Secretary  of  State. 
"Senate,  adopted,  January  14,  1965. 
"Thomas  A.  Chadwick, 

"Clerk. 
"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Iowa;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"House   Concurrent  Resolution  4  or  thb 
State  of  Iowa 

"Whereas  there  Is  an  Immediate  and  con- 
tinuing need  for  caring  for  veterans;  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  an  existing  facility 
known  as  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Domiciliary,  located  at  Clinton,  Iowa;  and 

"Whereas  this  existing  facility  has  been 
maintained  properly  and  Is  at  present  hous- 
ing more  than  600  veterans;  and 

"Whereas  said  facility  could  be  continued 
and  even  expanded  at  minimum  costs  to 
meet  the  needs  for  veteran  care;  and 

"Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
announced  plans  to  close  the  said  domi- 
ciliary at  Clinton.  Iowa:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  house  {the  senate  con- 
curring) :  That  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Is  respectfully  requested  to  continue  the  op- 
eration of  the  domiciliary  at  Clinton.  Iowa, 
with  Its  suitable  facilities  and  desirable  loca- 
tion for  the  permanent  care  of  veterans;  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Congress,  the  Iowa  Members  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, the  Iowa  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Congress,  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

"Vincent  B.  Steffen, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"Attest: 

"William  R.  Kendrick, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House." 

The  petition  of  Joe  Harris,  of  New  York, 
N.T.,  relating  to  alleged  malfunction  of  the 
military  code  of  Justice;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

The  petition  of  Clarence  E.  Caldwell,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  praying  for  a  redress  of 
grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  more 
effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  require- 
ments of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  (Kept. 
No.  6). 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  without 
amendment : 

S.  Res.  10.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
make  certain  Investigations  (Rept.  No.  8); 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  507.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  extend  aid  on  account  of 
defects  In  properties  purchased  with  financ- 
ing assistance  under  chapter  37.  title  38, 
United  States  Code  (Rept.  No.  7) . 
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By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wellare, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  24.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to 
examine,  investigate,  and  study  matters  re- 
lating to  migratory  labor;  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Conamlttee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  15.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  in- 
vestigate matters  relatin'g  to  public  and  pri- 
vate housing  (Rept.  No.  9) ;  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


PRINTING  OP  COMPILATION  OF 
HEARINGS.  STAFF  REPORTS.  AND 
STUDIES  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  NATIONAL  SECIHIITY,  STAFF- 
ING AND  OPERATIONS— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  11) ;  which,  under  the  rule,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  four  thousand 
copies  each  of  volumes  1  and  2  of  a  compila- 
tion of  the  hearings,  staff  reports,  and 
studies  of  its  Subcommittee  on  National 
Security  Staffing  and  Operations  issued  dur- 
ing the  Eighty-seventh  and  Eighty-eighth 
Congresses. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON     GOVERNMENT     OPERATIONS 
TO  MAKE  CERTAIN  STUDIES— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Goveirmient  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  tS.  Res.  54)  authoriz- 
ing   the    Committee    on    Government 
Operations  to  make  certain  studies  as  to 
the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Government,  which,  under 
the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 
Resolved,  That  In  holding  hearings,  report- 
ing such  hearings,  and  making  investigations 
as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  and  in  ac- 
cordance  with   its   Jurisdiction   under   rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee   on   Government  Operations 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
from  February  1.  1965,  through  January  31. 
1966.  to  make   investigations   into  the  effi- 
ciency  and   economy   of   operations  of  all 
branches  of  the  Government,  Including  the 
possible  existence  of  fraud,  misfeasance,  mal- 
feasance,    collusion,     mismanagement,     in- 
competence, corrupt  or  unethical  practices, 
waste,  extravsigance,  conflicts  of  Interest,  and 
the    improper    expenditure    of    Government 
funds  in  transactions,  contracts,  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Government  or  of  Government 
officials  and  employees  and  any  and  all  such 
Improper  practices  between  Government  per- 
sonnel and  corporations,  individuals,  com- 
panies, or  persons  affiliated  therewith,  doing 
business  with  the  Government:  and  the  com- 
pliance or  noncompliance  of  such  corpora- 
tions, companies,  or  individuals  or  other  en- 
tities with  the  rules,  regulations,  and  laws 
governing  the  various  governmental  agencies 
and     Its     relationships     with     the     public: 
Provided,  That,  In  carrying  out  the  duties 


herein  set  forth,  the  Inquiries  of  this  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
not  be  deemed  limited  to  the  records,  func- 
tions, and  operations  of  the  particular  branch 
of  the  Government  under  inquiry,  and  may 
extend  to  the  records  and  activities  of  per- 
sons, corporations,  or  other  entities  dealing 
with  or  affecting  that  particular  branch  of 
the  Government. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Goverrunent 
Operations  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof  is  further  authorized  from 
February  1,  1965,  to  January  31,  1966,  in- 
clusive, to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  extent  to  which  criminal  or 
other  improper  practices  or  activities  are, 
or  have  been  engaged  in  in  the  neld  of  labor- 
management  relations  or  in  groups  or  or- 
ganizations of  employees  or  employers,  to  the 
detriment  of  interests  of  the  public,  em- 
ployers, or  employees,  and  to  determine 
whether  any  changes  are  required  in  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  protect 
such  Interests  against  the  occurrence  of  such 
practices  or  activities.  Nothing  contained 
in  this  resolution  shall  affect  or  impair  the 
exercise  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  of  any  power,  or  the  discharge 
by  such  committee  of  any  duty,  conferred  or 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  or  by  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946. 

Sec.    3.  The    Committee    on    Government 
Operations  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof  Is  further  authorized  and  di- 
rected from  February  1,  1965,  to  January  31, 
1966,  inclusive,  to  make  a  full  and  complete 
study  and  Investigation  of  syndicated  or  or- 
ganized crime  which  may  operate  in  or  other- 
wise utilize  the  facilities  of  interstate  or  in- 
ternational commerce  in  furtherance  of  any 
transactions  which  are   In  violation  of  the 
law  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  State  in 
which  the  transactions  occur,  and,  if  so,  the 
manner    and    extent    to    which,    and    the 
identity  of  the   persons,   firms,  or  corpora- 
tions, or  other  entities  by  whom  such  utili- 
zation is  being  made,  what  facilities,  devices, 
methods,  techniques,  and  technicalities  are 
being  vised  or  employed,  and  whether  or  not 
organized  crime  utilizes  such  Interstate  fa- 
cilities  or   otherwise   operates   in  interstate 
commerce  for  the  development  of  corrupting 
influences   In   violation   of   the   law  of   the 
United  State?  or  the  laws  of  any  State,  and, 
fiurther,  to  stUdy  and  Investigate  the  manner 
in  which  and  the  extent  to  which  persons 
engaged  in  organized  criminal  activities  have 
infiltrated  into  lawful  business  enterprise; 
and  to  study  the  adequacy  of  Federal  laws 
to  prevent  the  operations  of  organized  crime 
in  interstate  or  international  commerce;  and 
to  determine  whether  any  changes  are  re- 
quired In  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in 
order  to  protect  the  public  against  the  oc- 
CTorrences    of    such    practices    or    activities. 
Nothing  contained  in  this  resolution  shall 
affect  or  impair  the  exercise  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  or  by  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  of  any  power,  or  the  discharge 
by  such  committee  of  any  duty,  conferred  or 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  or  by  the  Legislative  R«organiza- 
tlon  Act  of  1946. 

Sec.  4.  The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations or  any  of  Its  duly  authorized  sub- 
committees shall  report  to  the  Senate  by 
January  31.  1966,  and  shall.  If  deemed  appro- 
priate, include  In  Its  report  specific  legisla- 
tive recommendations. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  reso- 
lution, the  Committee  on  Goverrmient  Oper- 
ations or  any  of  Its  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittees, from  February  1,  1965,  to  January 
31,  1966,  Inclusive,  is  authorized,  as  It  deems 
necessary  and  appropriate,  to  (1)  make  such 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate;  (2)  hold  such  hearings;  (3)  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places  during  the 
sessions,  recesses,  and  adjournment  periods 


of  the  Senate;  (4)  administer  such  oaths; 
(5)  take  such  testimony,  either  orally  or  by 
sworn  statement;  (6)  employ  on  a  temporary 
basis  such  technical,  clerical,  and  other  as- 
sistants and  consultants;  and  (7)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  executive  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  employ  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  such  executive  branch  per- 
sonnel  as  it  deems  advisable;  and,  further, 
with  the  consent  of  other  committees  or 
subcommittees  to  work  In  conjunction  with 
and  utilize  their  staffs,  as  It  shall  be  deemed 
necessary  and  appropriate  In  the  judgment 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee: Provided  further.  That  the  minority 
is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
polntment  and  the  person  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,100  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  the 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  or  its  chairman,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
designated  by  the  chairman,  from  February 
1,  1965,  to  January  31.  1966.  inclusive,  is 
authorized,  in  its  or  his  or  their  discretion, 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable,  to  reqxiire  by 
subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  production  of  such  corre- 
spondence,  books,   papers,   and   documents. 

Sec.  6.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$435,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


January  26, 1965 
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STUDY  OP  CERTAIN  ASPECTS  OP 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL OPERATIONS— REPORT 
OF  A   COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  57)  to  study 
certain  aspects  of  national  security  and 
international  operations,  which,  under 
the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  in  holding  hearings,  report- 
ing such  hearings,  and  making  investigations 
as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  jurisdiction  under  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized, 
from  February  1,  1965,  through  January  31, 
1966,  to  make  studies  as  to  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  operations  of  all  branches 
and  functions  of  the  Government  with  par- 
ticular reference  to: 

(1)  the  effectiveness  of  present  national 
security  methods,  staffing,  and  processes  as 
tested  against  the  requirements  imposed  by 
the  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  national 
seciirity  problems; 

(2)  the  capacity  of  present  national  se- 
cxirity  staffing,  methods,  and  processes  to 
make  full  use  of  the  Nation's  resources  of 
knowledge,  talents,  and  skills; 

(3)  the  adequacy  of  present  intergovern- 
mental relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  international  organizations  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member;  and 

(4)  legislative  and  other  proposals  or 
means  to  Improve  these  methods,  processes, 
and  relationships. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1965,  to 
January  31,  1966,  inclusive,  is  authorized— 

( 1 )  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable; 

(2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  technical,  clerical. 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants:  Pro- 


idpd  That  the  minority  of  the  committee  Is 
authorized  at  Its  discretion  to  select  one 
employee  for  appointment;  and 

(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  head  of 
the  department  or  agency  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  serv- 
ices information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of 
any'  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Sec  3-  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $90,- 
OOO  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


FUNDS  FOR  STUDY  OF  MATTERS 
PERTAINING  TO  ECONOMY  AND 
EFFICIENCY  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACTIVmES— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening]  I  report  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
58)  to  provide  funds  for  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. The  resolution  was  unanimous- 
ly approved  this  morning  by  the  full 
committee  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  been  designated  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  printed;  and, 
under  the  rule,  the  resolution  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  58)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  operation  of  foreign  assistance 
activities  by  the  Federal  Government,  with  a 
view  to  determining  the  economy  and  effi- 
ciency of  such  activities. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1965, 
through  January  31,  1966,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
\-Isable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  at  Its  discretion  to  select 
one  person  for  appointment,  and  the  person 
so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  com- 
pensation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate 
shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,100  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings upon  the  study  and  investigation  au- 
thorized by  this  resolution,  together  with  Its 
recommendations  for  such  legislation  as  it 
deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 31,  1966. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $57,- 
500,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY    OF    INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONSHIPS    BETWEEN    THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  STATES 
AND       MUNICIPALITIES— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government    Operations,    reported    an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  59)  authoriz- 
ing a  study  of  intergovernmental  rela- 
tionships between  the  United  States  and 
the  States  and  municipalities,  which,  un- 
der the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
conmiittee  thereof,  is  authorized  \mder  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  its  jurisdiction  specified 
by  subsection  1(g)  (2)  (D)  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine, 
Investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
intergovernmental  relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  the  States  and  mvmlci- 
palities,  including  an  evaluation  of  studies, 
reports,  and  recommendations  made  thereon 
and  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  86-380,  approved  by  the  President  on 
September  24.  1959. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1965,  to 
January  31,  1966.  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expendlttu-es  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  mi- 
nority Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,100  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbiu-sable  services,  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1966. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  tmder 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $141,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AERONAUTICAL  AND 
SPACE  SCIENCES — REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  re- 
ported an  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
61)  to  provide  additional  funds  for  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,  which,  under  the  rule,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  61 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
'under  sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  and  In  accordance  with  ite  juris- 
diction specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine,  investi- 
gate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  any  and 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  aeronautical 
and  space  activities  of  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States,  Including  such 
activities  peculiar  to  or  primarily  associated 
with  the  development  of  weapons  systems  or 
military  operations. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee  is  authorized,  from  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1965,  through  January  31,  1966,  in- 
clusive, to  (1)  make  such  expenditures  as 
it  deems  advisable,  (2)  employ  upon  a  tem- 
porary basis  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government  concerned  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  utilize  the 
reimbursable  services.  Information,  facili- 
ties, and  personnel  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Goverrunent. 

(b)  The  minority  is  authorized  to  select 
one  person  for  appointment  as  an  assistant 
or  consultant,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed.  No  assistant  or  consul- 
tant may  receive  compensation  at  an  annual 
gross  rate  which  exceeds  by  more  than  $2,100 
the  annual  gross  rate  of  compensation  of 
any  person  so  selected  by  the  minority. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
such  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1966. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $95,- 
000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  STAFF  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE—REPORT OF  A  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  reported  an  orig- 
inal resolution  (S.  Res.  60)  to  authorize 
additional  staff  for  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which,  under 
the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,   as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Conmilttee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Is  authorized  from  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1965,  through  January  31,  1966,  to 
employ  one  additional  assistant  chief  clerk, 
seven  additional  professional  staff  members, 
and  nine  additional  clerical  assistants  to  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  rates  of  compensation  to  be  fixed  by 
the  chairman  In  accordance  with  section 
202(e),  as  amended,  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  and  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  4,  Eightieth  Congress,  approved 
February  19,  1947,  as  amended. 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION     OF     NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL     EXPENDITURES— FED- 
ERAL STOCKPILE  INVENTORIES 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures, I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
stockpile   inventories   as   of   November 
1964.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  report  printed  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Federal    Stockpile   Inventories,    November 
1964 

INTRODUCTION 

This  is  the  60th  In  a  series  of  monthly 
reports  on  Federal  stockpile  Inventories.  It 
Is  for  the  month  of  November  1964. 

The  report  Is  complied  from  official  data  on 
qtiantitles  and  coet  value  of  commodities  in 
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these  stockpiles  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com> 
mlttee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures  by  the  Departments  of  Agrlcul- 
tiire.  Defense,  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  Interior,  and  the  General  Services 
Administration. 

The  cost  value  of  materials  in  inventories 
covered  in  this  report,  as  of  November  1, 
1964,  totaled  $13,746,416,569  and  as  of  Novem- 


ber 30,  1964,  they  totaled  $13,555,771,885,  a 
net  decrease  of  $190,644,684  during  the 
month. 

Different  units  of  measure  make  it  impos- 
sible to  summarize  the  quantites  of  commod- 
ities and  materials  which  are  shown  in  tables 
1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  but  the  cost  value  figures  are 
summarized  by  major  category,  as  follows : 


Summary  of  cost  value  of  stockpile  inventories  by  major  category 


Major  category 

Begimiing 

of  month, 

Nov.  1,  1964 

End  of  month, 
Nov.  30,  1964 

Net  change 
during  month 

Strategic  and  critical  materials: 

National  stockpile  ' - ..- 

Defense  Production  Act                  

$5, 594, 391, 500 
1, 440, 197, 800 
1,389,084,274 

$5,577,026,200 
1,431,479,600 
1, 392. 829, 269 

-$17,365,300 
-8, 718, 200 

Supplemental — barter . 

+3, 744, 995 

Total,  strategic  and  critical  materials  ' 

8,423,673.674 

8,401.335,069 

-22, 338, 505 

Agricultural  commodities: 

Price  support  inventory      

4,912,819,890 
57,974,259 

4, 740, 981, 789 
57. 735, 859 

-171,838,101 

Inventory  transferred  from  national  stockpile  •... 

-238,400 

Total,  agricultural  commodities  ' 

4, 970, 794, 149 

4,798,717,648 

-172,076,501 

Civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment: 

Civil  defense  stockpile,  Department  of  Defense  

11,882,027 
200, 878, 138 

11,878,612 
201,085.079 

-3,415 

Civil  defense  medical  stockpile,    Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare 

+206,941 

Total,  civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment 

212. 760, 165 

212. 963, 691 

+203. 526 

Machine  tools: 

Defense  Production  Act 

45,300 
88,379,300 

45,300 
88,499,800 

National  Industrial  Reserve  Act 

+120, 500 

Total,  machine  tools 

88, 424. 600 

88, 545, 100 

+120,500 

Helium         - 

50, 764, 081 

54, 210, 377 

+3, 446, 296 

Total,  all  inventories... 

13,746,416.569 

13. 555, 771, 885 

-190,644,684 

1  Cotton  Inventory  valued  at  $128,409,100  withdrawn  from  the  national  stockpile  and  transferred  to  Commodity 
Credit  Cwporation  for  disposal,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-548,  during  August  1962. 


Detailed  tables  in  this  report  show  each 
commodity,  by  the  major  categories  summa- 
rized above.  In  terms  of  quantity  and  cost 
value  as  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
month.     Net  change  flg^tires  reflect  acquisi- 


tions, disposals,  and  accounting  and  other 
adjustments  during  the  month. 

The  cost  value  figures  represent  generally 
the  original  acquisition  cost  of  the  commodi- 
ties delivered  to  permanent  storage  locations, 


together  with  certain  packaging,  process- 
ing,  upgrading,  et  cetera,  costs  as  carried 
in  agency  Inventory  accounts.  Quantities 
are  stated  in  the  designated  stcxikpile  unit  of 
measure. 

Appendix  A  to  this  report,  beginning  on 
page  19,  includes  program  descriptions  and 
statutory  citations  pertinent  to  each  stock- 
pile inventory  within  the  major  categories. 

The  stockpile  inventories  covered  by  the 
report  are  tabulated  in  detail  as  follows: 

Table  1:  Strategic  and  critical  materials 
inventories  (all  grades),  November  1954 
(showing  by  commodity  net  changes  during 
the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quan- 
tity, and  excesses  over  stockpile  objectives 
in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the 
month) . 

Table  2:  Agricultural  commodities  inven- 
tories, November  1964  (showing  by  commod- 
ity net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms 
of  cost  value  and  quantity) . 

Table  3 :  Civil  defense  supplies  and  equip- 
ment inventories,  November  1964  (showing 
by  item  net  changes  during  the  month  in 
terms  of  cost  vaiue  and  quantity). 

Table  4:  Machine  tools  inventories,  No- 
vember 1964  (showing  by  item  net  changes 
during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and 
quantity) . 

Table  5:  Helium  inventories,  November 
1964  (showing  by  item  net  changes  during 
the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quan- 
tity) . 

NEW  STOCKPILE   OBJECTIVES 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Is  In  the 
process  of  establishing  new  stockpile  ob- 
jectives for  strategic  and  critical  materials. 

Table  1  of  this  report  reflects  the  new  ob- 
jectives established  between  May  1963  and 
April  1964,  based  on  essential  needs  in  the 
event  of  a  "conventional  war  emergency." 

Appendix  B  contains  excerpts  from  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  statements  setting 
forth  the  new  policy  and  current  studies 
with  respect  to  objectives  for  strategic  and 
critical  materials  required  for  "conventional 
war  emergency"  and  "nuclear  war  emer- 
gency." 


Table  1. — Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories  {all  grades),  November  1964  (showing  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month 
in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  stockpile  objectives  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month) 


>                        Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Beginning 

of  month, 

Nov.  1,  1964 

End  of 

month, 

Nov.  30, 1964 

Net  change 
during 
month 

rmt  of 
measure 

Beginning 

of  month, 

Nov.  1,  1964 

End  of 

month, 

Nov.  30,  1964 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Stockpile 
objective  1 

Excess  over 
stockpile 
objective 

Aluminum,  metal: 

National  stockpile 

$487, 680. 600 
405.539,700 

$487,680,000 
404,015,000 

Short  ton 

do 

do- 

Short  dry  ton. 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

do 

do— 

do. 

do— 

do 

1,128,988 
804,586 

1,128,988 
801,314 

Defense  Production  Act 

-$1,524,700 

-3,272 

Total 

893,220.300 

891,695,600 

-1.524.700 

1,933,574 

1,930,302 

-3,272 

450, 000 

1,480,302 

Aluminum  oxide,  abrasive  grain: 

Supplemental — barter 

15,717,600 

15,717,600 

60,905 

60,905 

W 

SOM 

Aluminum  oxide,  fased,  crude: 

National  stockpile      

21,735.100 
22, 747, 400 

21,735,100 
22,747,400 

200,093 
178,266 

200,093 
178,266 

SuDolemental — barter 

Total 

44,482,500 

44,482,500 

378,359 

378,359 

160,000 

218,359 

Antimony: 

National  stockoile        -  . 

20, 487, 900 
13,550,900 

20,487,900 
13,550,900 

30,275 
22,704 

30,275 
22,704 

SuDolenteDtal — barter -. 

Total 

34, 038, 800 

34, 038, 800 

52,979 

52,979 

25, 500 

27,479 

Asbestos,  amoslte: 

National  stockpile 

2,637.600 
9,867.562 

2, 637, 600 
9,867,562 

11,705 
39, 420 

11,705 
39,420 

Supplemental — barter 

...  . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Total 

12, 505, 162 

12,505,162 

51,125 

51,125 

40,000 

11,125 

Asbestos,  chrysotile: 

National  stockpile 

3.356,200 
2,102.600 
4,983,954 

3,356,200 
2,102,600 
4, 983, 954 

6,224 
2,348 
7,576 

6,224 
2,348 
7,676 

Defense  Production  Act— 

Supplemental — barter .. 

do 

Total - 

10,442,754 

10,442,754 

16,148 

16,148 

13,700 

2,448 

Asbestos,  crocldollte: 
National  stocknile 

702,100 
10, 268, 600 

702,100 
10,456,575 

"'+i87,'975' 

--—do 

do 

l,fi«7 
39,601 

1,567 
40,342 

Supplemental — barter 

+751 

do 

Total 

10, 970, 700 

11,158,675 

+  187.975 



41.158 

41,909 

+761 

(») 

41.909 
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Conunodity 


^^^eioTafsffiu'e'""'*"'-^" $^3,925,000      $13,925,000   . 

befense  Production  Act 
Supplemental— barter. 


Total - 


Bauxite,  metal  grade.  Surinam  type 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter. 


Total - 


Bauxite,  refractory  grade 
National  stockpile 


Beryl* 

National  stockpile 
Defense  Production  Act 
Supplemental- barter 


Total - 


Beryllium  metal: 

Supplemental— barter 

Bismuth: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 
Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Total - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Total 


Total 


Cadmium: 

National  stockpile 
Supplemental— barter 

Total. - 

Castor  oil: 

National  stockpile 

Celestite: 

National  stockpile 
Supplemental— baiter 

Tital - 


Chromite,  chemical  grade 

National  stockpile 

Supplement  al— barter 


Chromite,  metallurgical  grade: 

National  stockpile 1    264, 5b5,  .-hiu 

Defense  Production  Act 
Supplemental— barter 

Total 

Chromite,  refractory  grade: 
National  stockpile 
Supplemental— barter 

Total 

Cobalt: 

National  stockpile 
Defense  Production  Act 
Supplemental— barter 

Total 

Coconut  oil: 

National  stockpile 

Colemanite: 

Supplemental— barter 

Columbium: 

National  stockpile 
Defense  Production  Act 
Supplemental— barter 


Copper: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act. 
Supplemental- barter — 


Cordage  fibers,  abaca: 
National  stockpile 

(•ordago  fibers,  sisal: 
National  stockpile 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  1. — Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories  {all  grades),  November  1964  (showing  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  vwrUh 
in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  stockpile  objectives  in  terTns  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  monih) — Continued 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Bogiiming 

of  month, 

Nov.  1,  1964 

End  of 

month. 

Nov.  30. 1964 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 

of  month, 

Nov.  1,  1964 

End  of 

month, 

Nov.  30,  1964 

Net  change 
during 
montti 

Stockpile 
objective  ' 

Excess  over 
stockpile 
objective 

Corundum: 

National  stockpile              .      .  . 

$393. 100 

$393. 100 

-      - 

Short  ton 

do 

Piece 

2,008 

2,008 

2,500 

(') 

Cryolite: 

Defense  Production  Act 

5,651.300 

5. 564, 000 

-$87,300 

20,466 

20, 149 

-317 

(') 

20,149 

Diamond  dies: 

National  stockpile 

577.800 

.584. 100 

+6,300 

18. 667 

18.836 

+169 

25,000 

(') 

Carat  .    .  . 

Diamond,  industrial,  crushing  bort: 

National  stockpile 

SuDDlemental — barter 

61. 601.  SCO 
15.  SOO.  500 

61.601.800 
15.  son.  .son 

31.109,411 
5. 550. 579 

31,109,411 
5,550,579 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Piece 

Total                            

77.402.300 

77.402.300 

36, 659, 990 

36, 659. 990 

24,  70C,  000 

11.959,990 

Diamond,  industrial,  stones: 

100. 509. 400 
186, 341, 500 

100. 509, 400 
186.341.500 

9, 319, 183 

15.425.827 

9,319.183 

15,425,827 

Supplemental — barter  ...  

Total      

286,850,900  |    286.850.900 

24. 745. 010 

24. 745. 010 

16.500,000 

8, 245, 010 

Diamond  tools: 

National  stocknile 

1,015,400           1.015,400 

64.178 

64,178 

(2) 

64,178 

Pound... 

Short  dry  ton. 

do 

do 

do 

.  -  do 

Feathers  and  do\vn: 

National  stockpile 

32, 838, 100 

32. 316. 500 

-521, 600 

7,925.702 

7.799,784 

-125,918 

3,000,000 

4,799,784 

FluoRpar,  acid  prade: 
Nations!  •^tookDile 

26, 167, 500 

1,394.400 

33,531,100 

26. 167, 500 

1.394.400 

33. 531. 100 

^  463.049 

19. 700 

673.232 

463.049 

19, 700 

673, 232 

Defense  Production  Act 

SuDDle  mental — barter 

Total 

61.093.000         61.093.000  | 

1, 155. 981 

1,155,981 

540,000 

615. 8S1 

■" 

Fluorspar,  metallureical  grade: 
National  stockpile 

17, 332. 400 
1,508, 100 

17. 332. 400 
L.'KN  ino 

369.443 
42,800 

369. 443 
42,800 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Ounce 

Total 

1S.S40.500         18,840,500 

412.243 

412, 243 

850.000 

(') 

Graphite,  natural,  Ceylon,  amorphous 
lump: 
National  stockpile.'. 

937,900 
341,200 

937,900 
341.200 

4,455 
1.428 

4.4.55 
1,428 

Supplemental — barter 

Total      

1, 279, 100 

1.279.100  1 

5.883 

5,883 

5.500 

3S3 

Graphite,  natural,  Malagasy,  crystalline: 
National  stockoile 

6,  765, 500 
232,500 

6,744,800 
232,500 

-20,700 

32.836 
1,908 

32,736 
1,908 

-100 

Supplemental — barter 

Total 

6.998,000 

6.  977.  .?00 

-20,700 

34,744 

34,644 

-100 

18,000 

16,644 

Graphite,  natural,  other,  crystalline: 
National  stockpile 

1,894.400 

1,894,400 

5,481 

5.481 

2,800 

2,681 

Hyoscine: 

National  stockpile 

30,600 

30.600 

2,100 

2,100 

(') 

2,100 

Iodine: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

4, 082, 000 
1. 401. 300 

4, 082, 000 
1,406,700 

+5,"406" 

Pound -- 

do 

do 

Troy  ounce... 
Piece 

2, 956. 713 
1,333,563 

2.956.713 
1, 333. 563 

Total 

5. 483. 300 

5, 488,  700 

+  5,400 

4, 290, 276 

4,  290, 276 

8,000,000 

(•) 

Iridium: 

National  stockpile 

2.  525. 800 

2.  525. 800 

13.937 

13, 937 

tt 

17.000 

(») 

Jewel  bearings: 

National  stockpile 

4.  564.  600 

4  .V4  600 

52, 435, 065 

52.  435.  065 

57. 500. 000 

(») 

Short  dry  ton. 

Short  ton 

do 

Kyanite-muUite: 

National  stockpile 

734.300 

734.300 

8.493 

8.493 

4.800 

3.693 

Lead: 

National  stockpile 

309. 761. 300 
78. 398. 500 

307. 487. 000 
78, 398,  500 

-2, 274,  300 

1,019,008 
327, 998 

1,011,. '.28 
327.  998 

-7,480 

do 

Total 

388.  1 59. 800       385. 88  5.  500 

-2.  274.  300 

1.347.006 

1.  339.  .526 

-7.480 

0 

1.339.526 

Magnesium: 

National  stockpile    .. .    .. 

125.  242.  200 

1-25.  016  200 

-r26  000 

do - 

172.516              172.182 

-334 

145.000 

27.182 

-.      -   ,                 • 

Short  dry  ton. 
do  .  . 

Manganese,  battery  erade,  natural  ore: 

21.025..-iOO 
14. 064.  600 

21. 025,  .500 
14. 064.  600 

144,48') 
142,  245 

144.  485 
142.  245 

SuDole  mental — barter 

do 

do - 

do 

Total 

35.090.100 

35  090  100 

286.  730 

■Nfi.  730 

80. 000 

206.730 

Manganese,    battery    grade,    synthetic 
dioxide: 
National  stockpile 

3.  095.  500 
2.  524,  700 

3, 095.  .=100 
2,  524.  700 

21,272 
3,779 

21, 272 
3,779 

Defense  Production  Act 

do 

do 

do 

Total 

5,6-20.200 

5.628.200 

25,  051 

25.  051 

6.700 

18,351 

• 

Manganese,  chemical  grade,  type  A: 
National  stockpile 

2. 133. 300 
7,  9-22, 100 

2, 133. 300 
7, 922, 100 

29,307 
117.007 

29,307 
117, 007 

SuDolemental — barter 

do  ... 

Total 

10, 055. 400 

10,055  400 

146, 914 

146,914 



68.500 

78,414 
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Mftiieanese,  chemical  grade,  type  B: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter, 


Total. 


Manganese,  metallurgical  grade: 

\ational  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act --- 

Supplemental— barter. 


Total. 


Mercury:     ,   ,    ,    ., 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter. 


Total. 


Mica,  muscovito  block: 

National  stock  pile 

Defense  Production  Act 
Supplemental— barter. 


Total. 


Mica,  mu-scovite  film: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Mica,  muscovite  splittings 

N.itional  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Mica,  phlogopite  block 

National  tockpile 

Mica,  phlogopite  splittings 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental — barter 

Total 

Molvbdenum: 

National  stockpile 

Nickel: 

National  stockpile 
Defense  Production  Act 

Total 

Opium: 

National  stockpile 

Palladium: 

National  stockpile 

Su  pplemental— barter 

Total 

Palm  oil: 

National  stockpile. 

Platinum: 

National  stockpile 
Supplemental— barter. 

Total 

Pyrethnim: 

National  stockpile 

Quartz  crystals: 

National  stockpile 
Supplemental— barter 

Total 

Quinidine: 

National  stockpile 

Quinine: 

National  stockpile. 

Rare  earths: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter.. 

Total 

Rare  earths  residue: 

Defense  Production  Act 

Rhodium; 

National  stockpile 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  1. Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories  (all  grades),  November  1964  (shoiving  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month 

in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  stockpile  objectives  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month) — Continued 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Beginning 

of  month. 

Nov.  1,  1964 

End  of 

month. 

Nov.  30, 1964 

Net  chanm 
during^ 
month 

Unit  of 
measiu^ 

Beginning 

of  month, 

Nov.  1,  1964 

End  of 

month. 

Nov.  30, 1964 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Stockpile 
objective  ' 

Excess  over 
stockpile 
objective 

Rubber: 

National  stockpile 

$677,451,900 

$672, 019, 800 

-$5, 402, 100 

Long  ton 

Troy  ounce... 

Short  dry  ton. 

do... 

do 

do. 

Carat 

876,264 

869,141 

-7, 123 

130.000 

739,141 

Ruthenium: 

Supplemental— barter 

559,500 

559.500 

15,001 

15,001 

(') 

15,001 

Rutile: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter. 

2,070,100 
2,725,100 
1,061,300 

2.070.100 
2.725,100 
1,061,300 

18,599 
17,  .385 
11,632 

18,599 
17,385 
11,632 

Total..-. 

5, 856, 500 

5. 856, 500 

47,616 

47,616 

61,000 

(») 

Sapphire  and  ruby: 

National  stockpile 

190.000 

190,000 

16, 187,  500 

16, 187, 500 

18, 000, 000 

(') 

Selenium: 

757, 100 
1,441,819 

757, 100 
1.533.094 

Pound - 

do .__. 

do 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

97.100 
249. 982 

97,100 
273, 876 

Supplemental— barter 

+91,275 

+23,894 

Total. 

2, 198. 919 

2, 290. 194 

+91,275 

347,082 

370,976 

+23,894 

475,000 

(•) 

Shellac: 

National  stockpile 

8. 339. 800 

8, 274.  500 

-65, 300 

16,635,181 

16, 504, 799 

-130.382 

8.300.000 

8.204,799 

Silicon  carbide,  crude: 

11,394.500 
26,803.600 

11,394,500 
26, 803. 600 

64.  697 
131, 805 

64,697 
131,805 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

38, 198. 100 

38, 198. 100 

do 

Pound 

do 

196.502 

196,602 

30,000 

166.502 

Silk  noils  and  waste: 

National  stockpile 

1. 232. 100 

1, 232, 100 

979, 924 

979,924 

m 

979.924 

Silk,  raw: 

National  stockpile.. 

486.600 

486.600 

113,515 

113.  515 

(») 

113.515 

Sperm  oil: 

National  stockpile 

4. 775. 400 

4.  775. 400 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

Pound 

do 

do 

23.442.158 

23, 442. 158 

23, 400, 000 

42.158 

Talc,  steatite  block  and  lump: 

National  stockpile 

494.800 

494.800 

1.269 

1.269 

200 

1,069 

Talc,  steatite  ground: 

National  stockpile 

231.200 

231.200 

3.901 

3,901 

(') 

3,901 

Tantalum: 

11. 964.  700 

9.  734. 400 

21.100 

11. 964,  700 

9,734.400 

21. 100 

3, 142, 473 

1, 536. 023 

8.036 

3. 142, 473 

1,536,023 

8.036 

Supplemental— barter 

.... 

Total 

21. 720. 200 

21,720.200 

do 

do 

do 

—..do 

do 

Long  ton 

do 

do 

4, 686.  532 

4. 686.  532 

3, 400, 000 

1. 286, 532 

Thorium: 

Supplemental— barter 

17.991,700 

17. 991,  700 

3, 965. 428 

3, 965, 428 

500,000 

3,465,428 

Thorium  residue: 

Defense  Production  Act... 

42,000 

42,000 

848,534 

848,354 

(') 

848,354 

Tin: 

743, 055,  800 
16,  404. 000 

739, 245,  500 
16,404,000 

-3,810,300 

305, 9.50 
7.505 

304,008 
7,505 

-1,682 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

759. 459. 800 

755. 649. 500 

-3,810,300 

313. 095 

311.513 

-1,582 

200,000 

111,513 

Titanium  sponge: 

175.884,400 
32. 097, 700 

17.5,879,000 
32, 097.  700 

-5,400 

Short  ton 

do 

22.341 
9.021 

22,340 
9,021 

-1 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

207. 982. 100 

207. 976.  700 

-5,400 

do 

Pound 

do 

do 

do 

Short  ton 

Long  ton 

do 

do 

31.362 

31.361 

-1 

20,500 

10,861 

Tungsten: 

National  stockpile 

369, 12S,  200 

316,  893, 600 

18, 651, 400 

369, 128, 100 

316, 321, 700 

18,651,400 

-100 
-571, 900 

120,069,151 

77, 700, 912 

5, 774, 827 

120, 014, 168 

77, 559,  581 

5,  774, 827 

-54,983 
-141,331 

Defense  Production  Act.. 

Supplemental- barter.. 

Total 

704, 673, 200 

704, 101, 200 

-572,000 

203,  544, 890 

203, 348, 576 

-196,314 

44,000,000 

159.348,576 

Vanadium: 

National  stockpile 

31, 567,  900 

31,567,900 

7,685 

7,685 

1,400 

6,465 

Vegetable  tannin  extract,  chestnut: 

National  stockpile 

10, 296, 900 

10,209,400 

-87,500 

36,906 

36,591 

-315 

16,000 

21,591 

Vegetable  tannin  extract,  quebracho: 
National  stockpile 

48, 855, 000 

48,858,500 

+3,500 

197,456 

197.472 

+16 

86,000 

111,472 

Vegetable  tannin  extract,  wattle: 

National  stock  pile 

9, 826, 900 

9, 826, 900 

38,962 

38,962 

16,000 

23,962 

Zinc: 

National  stockpile 

346,132,900 
79,  588, 400 

343,215,200 
79,  588, 400 

-2,917,700 

Short  ton 

do 

1,193,513 
323, 896 

1, 183, 365 
323, 896 

-10, 148 

Total 

425, 721, 300 

422,803,600 

-2, 917, 700 

do 

1, 517, 409 

1, 607, 261 

-10, 148 

0 

1,507,261 



See  footnotes  at  end  of  tablet. 
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Commodity 


Zirconium  ore,  baddeleyite: 
National  stockpile 


Zirconium  ore,  zircon: 
National  stockpile. 


Cost  value 


Quantity 


Beginning 

of  month, 

Nov.  1,  1964 


$710, 600 


Total:  ,        ,    ., 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 


Total,  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials. 


116,300 


End  of 

month, 

Nov.  30, 1964 


$710, 600 


113.300 


Net  change 
during 
month 


Unit  of 
measure 


Beginning 

of  month. 

Nov.  1,  1964 


End  of 

month, 

Nov.  30, 1964 


Net  change 
during 
month 


Stockpile       Excess  over 
objective  ' »      stockpile 
objective 


-$3,000 


5, 594, 391, 600 
1, 440, 197. 800 
1,  S89, 084, 274 


8, 423. 673, 574 


5, 577, 026. 200 
1, 431, 479. 600 
1, 392, 829. 269 


8, 401, 335. 069 


Short  dry  ton. 
do 


16,533 


16.533 


1,970 


-17,366,300 

-8,  718,  200 
+3,  744. 996 


-22, 338,  506 


1,920 


-50 


C) 


(») 


16,633 


1,920 


1  Stockpile  objectives  for  strategic  and  critical  materials  are  detcra|med  PU«u^t  ^° 
thP  Strategic  and  Critiail  Materials  Stock  Pilmg  Act  (50  L  S  C,  98-98h)  1 'le  unioj 
of  Eraorgency  Planning  is  currently  in  the  process  of  revismg  stockpile  objectives. 
(.See  app.  B,  p.  1239.) 


J  No  present  objective. 
3  Not  in  excess  of  stockpile  objective. 

Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  General  Services  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Table  2 -Agricultural  commodities  inventories.  November  1964  (showing  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost 
lABi^t  ^.        y  value  and  quantity) 


Commodity 


Price-support  inventory: 
Basic  commodities: 

Com --- 

Com  products 

Cotton,  extra-long  staple- 
Cotton,  upland 

Peanuts,  shelled 

Rice,  milled 

Rii-e,  rough 

Wheat - 

Wheat,  rolled 

Wheat  flour .-. 

Bulgur -- 


Cost  value 


Quantity 


Beginning  of 

month, 
Nov.  1, 1964 


End  of  month, 
1    Nov.  30, 1964 


Net  change 
during 
month 


$1,026,414,403 


Total,  basic  commodities. 


Designated  nonbasic  commodities: 

Barley 

(irain  sorghum 

Milk  and  buttcrfat: 

Butter 

Butter  oil 

Cheese. 

Milk,  dried 

Oats --- 

Rye    - 

Tung  oil.. 


Total,  designated  nonbasic  commodities. . 


Other  nonbasic  commodities: 

Beans,  dry,  edible 

Cottonseed  oil,  refined,  other 

Cottonseed  oil,  refined,  salad  oil  >. 

Flaxseed --- 

Linseed  oil 

Soybeans --- 


34.799.098 

1.375.966,938 

5, 709. 862 

30,331 

6,385.9H7 

1,547,268,932 

2.363 

270,  747 

100,450 


Unit  of  measure 


Beginning  of 

month, 
Nov.  1,  1964 


End  of  month, 
Nov.  30,  1964 


$1,023. 

34, 

1,309, 

4, 

5 
1.498 


3.995.949,111 


4.59, 014 

34, 181 

807.878 

733. 817 

585,753 

90 

972,  556 

330, 257 

2, 324 

380.868 

10.287 


3,877.317,025 


-Si.  956. 389 

+34. 181 

+8.780 

-66,233.121 

-1.124,109 

-30.241 

-413.431 

-48.93S.675 

—39 

+110. 121 

-90,163 


-118.632.066 


Bushel... 

Pound 

Bale 

do 

Pound 

Hundredweight. 

do 

Bushel... .■ 

Pound — 

do .- 

do 


841.397.409 


22, 775, 997 
677,941.801 

85. 943, 468 
10,617,855 
16, 464, 951 
34,788,191 
20,372,776 
762, 423 


21.846.389 
670,  343,  497 

58, 637, 460 

8,415,460 

14, 121, 520 

25.659,254 

19, 982, 822 

699.024 

3, 556, 314 


9, 667, 462 


Total,  other  nonbasic  commodities- 
Total,  price  support  Inventory 


Inventory  transferred  from  national  stockpile: 

Cotton,  Egyptian 

Cotton,  American-Egyptian -  - 


Total,  inventory  transferred  from  national  stock- 
pile. 

Total,  agricultural  commodities 


6. 826. 619 

10, 062, 627 

965,293 

14,  796, 970 

8, 399. 062 

6. 152. 746 


823,261.740 


-929. 608 
-7,598.304 

-27, 306, 008 
-2.202.395 
-2. 343. 431 
-y.  128,937 
-389.954 
-63,399 
+3, 556. 314 


131.803 

8,332.976 

33,332.644 

3.406 

1.218.923 

758. 123, 772 

53.790 

4. 827. 000 

2,328,657 


-46, 405, 722 


Bushel. 
....do- 


Pound 

do 

do. 

do .- 

Bushel 

do-. 

Pound 


6. 052. 408 
9, 683, 663 
1,583.189 
9, 890, 137 
8. 693. 240 
4. 500. 387 


-774,211 
-378, 964 
+617,896 

-4. 906. 833 
+294. 178 

-1,652.359 


26,087,626 
605. 006, 506 

147,418,978 
13, 739, 810 
43,159,287 

230,262,627 

33,804,983 

704,382 


839,566.038 

997.100 

131.837 

7,925,111 

26,094,716 

8 

1. 140. 504 

732, 645. 481 

52, 910 

6. 818. 300 

250.073 


Net  change 
during 
month 


-1,831,371 

+997, 100 

+34 

-407, 86t 

-7, 237, 929 

-3.397 

-78,419 

-25, 478. 291 

-880 

+  1.991.300 

-2,078.584 


25,129,923 
5%,  936, 964 

100,697,086 
10,889,582 
36,976,328 

168,118,166 

33,142,026 

642,690 

14, 818, 194 


-957,702 
—8, 068, 541 

-46,721,892 

-2,850,228 

-6.182.959 

-62.144,461 

-662,957 

-61,692 

+14.818.194 


Hundredweight. 

Pound 

do 

Bushel.. .-- 

Pound 

Bushel. 


961,278 

89, 623. 441 

5, 217. 904 

4, 984. 695 

71, 052, 660 

2, 629, 249 


858.689 

86. 238. 245 

8, 4S9. 216 

3, 332, 036 

73. 435, 680 

1.923.824 


-102.589 
-3. 385. 196 
+3,271.311 
-1.652,660 

+2,383,020 
-705.425 


35, 049, 892 
22, 924, 367 


67, 974, 259 


4,970,794.149 


35, 007, 651 
22. 728, 208 


57, 735, 859 


4, 798, 717, 648 


-42,241      Bale 

-196.159    do... 


-238.400 


-172,076,501 


do 


41,488 
45,  578 


41,438 
46,188 


-50 
-390 


87,066 


86,626 


-440 


>  Reported  as  "Cottonseed  oil.  refined  '•  PTio""  t°,^„^,^™^!>:,i^.„  p,,Hic 
« Transferred  from  General  Services  Admmistration  pursuant  to  Putnic 
and  Public  Law  87-548.    (See  app.  A,  p.  1238.) 


Source:  CompUed  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Table  3. — Civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment  inventories,  November  1964  (showing  by  item  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of 

cost  value  and  quantity) 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Item 

Beginning  of 

month. 
Nov.  1,  1964 

End  of  month, 
Nov.  30,  1964 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of  measure 

Beginning  of 

month, 
Nov.  1, 1964 

End  of  month, 
Nov.  30,  1964 

Net  change 
durhig 
month 

Civil  defense  stockpile.  Department  of  Defense: 

Engineering  equipment  (engine  generators,  pumps, 

chlorinators.  purifiers,  pipe,  and  fittings). 
Chemical  and  biological  equipment..- 

$10,082,438 
1,799,589 

$10,080,668 
1,797,944 

-$1,770 
-1,646 

10  mile  units 

0) 

4S 

45 

Total 

11,882,027 

11,878.612 

-3,415 

Civil  defense  medical  stockpUe,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare: 
Medical  bulk  stocks,  and  associated  Items  at  civil 
defense  mobilization  warehouses. 

135,870,496 

5.724,614 

53. 306, 755 

5.976,273 

136,001,799 

5,636,639 

63,610,830 

6, 935, 811 

+131,303 

-187,975 

+304,075 

-40,462 

0) 

(') 

Each 

2,012 

2,016 

+4 

Supply  additions  (for  packaged  disaster  hospitals) — 

(') 

Total - 

200,878,138 

201,086,079 

+206,941 

TAfol  r>1vi1  rlpfpncp  Qimn11p9  And  eniilnment 

212, 760, 165 

212,963,691 

+203, 526 

-^ 

1                             1 
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•  Composite  group  of  many  different  items. 

Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Table  4. — Machine  tools  inventories,  November  1964  (showing  by  item  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quanli 


'(y) 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Item 

Beginning  of 

month, 
Nov.  1,  1964 

End  of  month, 
Nov.  30,  1964 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of  measure 

Beginning  of 

month, 
Nov.  1, 1964 

End  of  month, 
Nov.  30,  1964 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Defense  Production  .\ct: 

On  loan 

$45,300 

$45,300 

Tool - 

7 

7 

National  Industrial  Reserve  Act: 

76.076,900 
27,500 
10,900 

12,264,000 

75,843,700 
27,500 
14.900 

12,613,700 

-$233,200 

do 

do 

6,607 

2 

2,923 

6,584 
1 
3 

3,002 

-23 

+4,000 
+349,700 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

+1 

On  loan  to  school  programs -- 

+79 

Total 

88.379.300 

88,499,800 

+  120,500 

9,533 

9,590 

+57 

Tfitftl  TTiJirhine  tools               --.---- - ...._..-. 

88, 424, 600 

88, 545, 100 

+  120.500 

9,540 

9,597 

+57 

Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  General  Services  Administration. 
Table  5. — Helium  inventories,  November  1964  (showing  by  item  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity) 


\ 

Cost  value 

Quantity 

Item                           — 

Beginning  of 

month, 
Nov.  1,  1964 

End  of  month, 
Nov.  30, 1964 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of  measure 

Beginning  of 

month, 
Nov.  1, 1964 

End  of  month, 
Nov.  30, 1964 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Helium: 

$229,345 
50,534,736 

$270. 026 
S3, 940, 351 

+$40,681 
+3,405,615 

Cubic  foot 

do 

do 

20,300,000 
4,787,000,000 

24, 100. 000 
5, 090, 900, 000 

+3,800,000 

stored  underground 

+303.900,000 

50, 764, 081 

54, 210, 377 

+3, 446, 296 

4,807,300,000 

5,115,000,000 

+307,700,000 

Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


Appendix  A 
Peogram  Deschiptions  and  Statutory 
Citations 
sthatecic  and  critical  materials 
National  stockpile 
The  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98-98h)  provides  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  national 
stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical  materials. 
The  General  Sendees  Administration  Is  re- 
sponsible for  making  purchases  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials  and  providing  for  their 
storage,  security,  and  maintenance.     These 
fxinctlons  are  performed  in  accordance  with 
directives  issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning.    The  act  also  pro- 
vides for  the  transfer  from  other  Government 
agencies  of  strategic  and  critical  materials 
which  are  excess  to  the  needs  of  such  other 
agencies  and  are  required  to  meet  the  stock- 
pile objectives  established  by  CEP.     In  ad- 
dition, the  General  Services  Administration 


is  responsible  for  disposing  of  those  strategic 
and  critical  materials  which  CEP  determines 
to  be  no  longer  needed  for  stockpile  purposes. 
General  policies  for  strategic  and  critical 
materials  stockpiling  are  contained  In 
DMO  V-7.  issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  and  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  December  19,  1959  (24 
P.R.  10309) .  Portions  of  this  order  relate  also 
to  Defense  Production  Act  inventories. 

Defense  Production  Act 

Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2093)  and 
Executive  Order  10480,  as  amended,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  purchases  of  or  commitments  to  pur- 
chase metals,  minerals,  and  other  materials, 
for  Government  use  or  resale.  In  order  to 
expand  productive  capacity  and  supply,  and 
also  to  store  the  materials  acquired  as  a 
result  of  such  purchases  or  commitments. 
Such  fimctlons  are  carried  out  In  accordance 


with  programs  certified  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

Supplemental — barter 
As  a  result  of  a  delegation  of  authority 
from  OEP  (32A  CFR,  ch.  1,  DMO  V-4)  the 
General  Services  Administration  Is  responsi- 
ble for  the  maintenance  and  storage  of  ma- 
terials placed  In  the  supplemental  stockpile. 
Section  206  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956 
(7  U.S.C.  1856)  provides  that  strategic  and 
other  materials  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of  barter  or 
exchange  of  agrlcultxxral  products,  unless  ac- 
quired for  the  national  stockpile  or  for  other 
purposes,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  supple- 
mental stockpile  established  by  section 
104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C. 
1704 (b ) ) .  In  addition  to  the  materials  which 
have  been  or  may  be  so  acquired,  the  ma- 
terials obtained  under  the  programs  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Domestic  Tungsten, 


Asbestos,  Fluorspar,  and  Columblun-Tanta- 
inm  Production  and  Ptirchase  Act  of  1956 
50  U  S  C.  App.  2191-2195) ,  which  terminated 
December  31,  1958,  have  been  transferred  to 
the  supplemental  stockpile,  as  authorized  by 
the  provisions  of  said  Production  and  Ptir- 
chase  Act. 

AGRICULTTJRAL    COMMODITIES 

The  price-support  program 
Price-support  operations   are   carried  out 
under  the  charter  powers  (15  U.S.C.  714)  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  In  conformity  with  the 
ACTlcultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1421).  the 
Agricultural    Act   of    1954    (7   U.S.C.    1741). 
which  includes  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954. 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C.  1442). 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958  and  with  respect 
to  certain  types  of  tobacco,  In  conformity 
with  the  act  of  July  28.  1945.  as  amended  (7 
use.  1312).    Under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  price  support  Is  mandatory  for  the  basic 
commodities— corn,  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  pea- 
nuts   and    tobacco— and    specific    nonbaslc 
commodities;     namely,    tung    nuts,    honey, 
milk  butterfat,  and  the  products  of  milk  and 
butterfat.     Under   the   Agricultural   Act  of 
1958,  as  producers  of  corn  voted  in  favor  of 
the  new  price-support  program  for  corn  au- 
thorized bv  that  act,  price  support  Is  man- 
datory for"  barley,  oats,  rye.  and  grain  sor- 
ghums.   Price  support  for  wool  and  mohair 
Is  mandatory  under  the  National  Wool  Act 
of  1954,  through  the  marketing  year  ending 
March  31,  1966.    Price  support  for  other  non- 
basic  agricultural  commodities  Is  discretion- 
ary except  that,  whenever  the  price  of  either 
cottonseed  or  soybeans  Is  supported,  the  price 
of  the  other  must  be  supported  at  such  level 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  cause  them 
to  compete  on  equal  terms  on  the  market. 
This  program  may  also  Include  operations  to 
remove  and  dispose  of  or  aid  In  the  removal 
or  disposition  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  prices 
at  levels  not  In  excess  of  permissible  price- 
support  levels. 

Price  support  is  made  available  through 
loans,  purchase  agreements,  purchases,  and 
other  operations,  and,  in  the  case  of  wool  and 
mohair,  through  incentive  payments  based 
on  marketings.  The  producers'  commodities 
serve  as  collateral  for  price-support  loans. 
With  limited  exceptions,  price-support  loans 
are  nonrecourse  and  the  Corporation  looks 
only  to  the  pledged  or  mortgaged  collateral 
for  satisfaction  of  the  loan.  Purchase  agree- 
ments generally  are  available  during  the  same 
period  that  loans  are  available.  By  signing  a 
purchase  agreement,  a  producer  receives  an 
option  to  sell  to  the  Corporation  any  quantity 
of  the  commodity  which  he  may  elect  within 
the  maximum  specified  in  the  agreement. 

The  major  efifect  on  budgetary  expendi- 
tures is  represented  by  the  disbursements 
for  price-support  loans.  The  largest  part  of 
the  commodity  acquisitions  under  the  pro- 
gram result  from  the  forfeiting  of  commod- 
ities pledged  as  loan  collateral  for  which  the 
expenditures  occurred  at  the  time  of  making 
the  loan,  rather  than  at  the  time  of  acquiring 
the  commodities. 

Dispositions  of  commodities  acquired  by 
the  Corporation  in  its  price-support  opera- 
tions are  made  in  compliance  with  sections 
202,  407,  and  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  and  other  applicable  legislation, 
particularly  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C. 
1691),  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1954,  title  11  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956, 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958,  the  act  of 
August  19.  1958,  In  the  case  of  cornmeal 
and  wheat  flour,  and  the  act  of  September 
21,  1959,  with  regard  to  sales  of  livestock 
feed  in  emergency  areas. 

Inventory  transferred  from  national 
stockpile 
This  Inventory,  all  cotton,  was  transferred 
to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  no  cost 


from  the  national  stockpile  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  86-96  and  Public  Law  87-548. 
The  proceeds  from  sales,  less  costs  inctirred 
by  CCC.  are  covered  into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts;  therefore,  such  pro- 
ceeds and  costs  are  not  recorded  in  the 
operating  accounts.  The  cost  value  as  shown 
for  this  cotton  has  been  computed  on  the 
basis  of  average  per  bale  cost  of  each  type 
of  cotton  when  purchased  by  CCC  for  the 
national  stockpile. 

CIVIL   DEFENSE    STTPPLIES   AND   EQtnPMEJTT 

Civil  defense  stockpile 
The  Department  of  Defense  conducts  this 
stockpiling  program  ptirsuant  to  section 
201(h)  of  Public  Law  920.  81st  Congress,  as 
amended.  The  program  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide some  of  the  most  essential  materials  to 
minimize  the  effects  upon  the  clvlUan  popu- 
lation which  would  be  caused  by  an  attack 
upon  the  United  States.  Supplies  and 
equipment  normally  unavailable,  or  lacking 
In  quantity  needed  to  cope  with  such  con- 
ditions, are  stockpiled  at  strategic  locations 
in  a  nationwide  warehotise  system  consist- 
ing of  general  storage  facilities. 

Civil  defense  medical  stockpile 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  conducts  the  stockpiling  program  for 
medical  supplies  and  equipment  pursuant 
to  section  201(h)  of  Public  Law  920.  Slst 
Congress,  as  delegated  by  the  President  fol- 
lovsrlng  the  intent  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No  1.  of  1958.  The  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  plans  and  directs  the 
procurement,  storage,  maintenance,  inspec- 
tion, stirvey.  distribution,  and  utUlzatlon 
of  essential  supplies  and  eqtiipment  for 
emergency  health  services.  The  medical 
StockpUe  includes  a  program  designed  to  pre- 
position assembled  emergency  hospitals  and 
other  medical  supplies  and  equipment  into 
commtmlties  throughout  the  Nation. 

MACHINE    TOOLS 

Defense  Production  Act 
Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2093)  and 
Executive  Order  10480,  as  amended,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  has  acquired 
machine  tools  in  furtherance  of  expansion 
of  productive  capacity.  In  accordance  with 
programs  certified  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

National  industrial  equipment  reserve 
Under  general  policies  established  and  di- 
rectives issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  General  Services  Administration  is  re- 
sponsible for  care,  maintenance,  utilization, 
transfer,  leasing,  lending  to  nonprofit  schools, 
disposal,  transportation,  repair,  restoration, 
and  renovation  of  national  industrial  reserve 
equipment  transferred  to  GSA  under  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Reserve  Act  of  1948  (50 
U.S.C.  451-462). 

HELTDM 

The  helium  conservation  program  Is  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
pursuant  to  the  Helium  Act,  approved  Sep- 
tember 13,  1960  (Public  Law  86-777;  74  Stat. 
918-    50  U.S.C.  167)    and  subsequent  appro- 
priations acts  which  have  established  fiscal 
limitations  and  provided  borrowing  authority 
for  the  program.     Among  other  things,  the 
Helium  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  produce  helium  in  Government 
plants,  to  acquire  helium  from  private  plants, 
to  sell  helium  to  meet  current  demands,  and 
to  store  for  future  use  helium  that  is  so  pro- 
duced or  acquired  in  excess  of  that  required 
to  meet  current  demands.     Sales  of  helium 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  at 
prices   established  by  him  which  shaU  be 
adequate  to  liquidate  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram within  25  years,  except  that  this  period 
may  be  extended  by  the  Secretary  for  not 
more  than  10  years  for  funds  borrowed  for 
purposes  other  than  the  acquisition  and  con- 
struction of  helium  plants  and  facilities. 


This  report  covers  helium  that  Is  produced 
In  Government  plants  and  acquired  from 
private  plants.  Helium  in  excess  of  current 
demands  is  stored  In  the  CllfTslde  gasfleld 
near  Amarlllo.  Tex.  The  unit  of  meastire  Is 
cubic  foot  at  14.7  pounds  per  square  Inch 
absolute  pressure  and  70°  P. 


Appendix  B 
New  Stockpile  Objectives 
The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  is  in  the 
process  of  establishing  new  objectives  for 
strategic  and  critical  materials.  Table  1  of 
this  report  reflects  the  new  objectives  estab- 
lished between  May  1963  and  AprU  1964  for 
79  materials  (including  3  removed  from 
stockpile  list),  based  on  essential  needs  in 
the  event  of  a  "conventional  war  emer- 
gency.'T  The  new  objective  for  each  material 
has  been  noted  in  the  reports,  beginning  with 
June  1963.  for  the  months  in  which  the  re- 
spective objectives  were  established. 

The  following  excerpts  from  OEP  state- 
ments dated  July  11  and  19,  1963,  February 
28,  1964,  March  6,  13,  20,  and  27,  1964,  and 
AprU  3  and  10,  1964,  set  forth  the  new  policy 
with  respect  to  objectives  for  strategic  and 
critical  materials: 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Is  now 
conducting  supply-reqiilrements  studies  for 
aU  StockpUe  materials  which  wUl  reflect  cur- 
rent military,  industrial,  and  other  essential 
needs   In  the  event  of  a  conventional  war 
emergency.     On  the  basis  of  recently  com- 
pleted supply-requirements  studies  for  the 
foregoing  materials,  the  new  stockpile  objec- 
tives were  established  with  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  Interdepartmental  Materials 
Advisory  Committee,  a  group  chaired  by  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  and  composed 
of   representatives   of    the   Departments   of 
State     Defense,    the    Interior,    Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  Labor,  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national   Development,    and    the    National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Admmistration.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Btireau  of  the  Budget. 
the    Atomic   Energy    Commission,    and    the 
Small   Business   Administration   participate 
as  observers. 

"These  new  objectives  reflect  a  new  poUcy 
to  establish  a  single  objective  for  each  stock- 
pile material.  They  have  been  determined 
on  the  basis  of  criteria  heretofore  used  in 
establishing  maximum  objectives,  and  reflect 
the  approximate  calculated  emergency  defl- 
clts  for  the  materials  for  conventional  war 
and  do  not  have  any  arbitrary  adjustments 
for  possible  increased  requirements  for  other 
types  of  emergency.  ^.    *.  «. 

"Heretofore,  there  was  a  'basic  objective 
and  a  'maximum  objective'  for  each  mate- 
rial The  basic  objectives  assumed  some  con- 
tinued reliance  on  foreign  sources  of  supply 
in  an  emergency.  The  former  maximum 
oblecti^fes  completely  discounted  foreign 
sources  of  supply  beyond  North  America  and 
comparable  accessible  areas. 

"Prevlotisly,  maximum  objectives  could  not 
be  less  than  6  months'  normal  tisage  of  the 
material  by  Industry  In  the  United  States 
in  periods  of  active  demand.  The  6-month 
rule  has  been  eliminated  in  establishing  the 
new  calcvUated  conventional  war  objectives. 
"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  also 
annoimced  that  the  present  Defense  Mobi- 
lization Order  V-7,  dealing  with  general  pol- 
icies for  strategic  and  critical  materials  stock- 
Dillng,  was  now  being  revised  to  reflect  these 
new  policies.  When  finally  Prepa^ed  jnd 
approved,  the  new  order  wUl  be  pubUshed  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

"New  conventional  war  objectives  for  the 
remaining  stockpile  materials  are  being  de- 
veloped as  rapidly  as  new  supply-require- 
ments data  become  avaUable.  They  wUl  be 
released  as  they  are  approved. 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  is  ^o 
making  studies  to  determine  stockpile  needs 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  general  nuclear 
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war  and  reconstruction.  Stockpile  objec- 
tives for  nuclear  war  have  not  previously 
been  developed.  Some  commodity  objectives 
may  be  higher  and  others  may  be  lower  than 
the  objectives  established  for  conventional 
war. 

"After  the  nuclear  war  supply-require- 
ments studies  are  completed,  stockpile  ob- 
jectives will  be  based  upon  calculated  defi- 
cits for  either  conventional  war  or  nuclear 
war.  whichever  need  is  larger. 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  stressed 
that  any  long-range  disposal  programs  under- 
taken prior  to  the  development  of  objectives 
based  on  nuclear  war  assumptions  would 
provide  against  disposing  of  quantities  which 
might  be  needed  to  meet  essential  require- 
ments in  the  event  of  nuclear  attack.  While 
the  disposal  of  surplus  materials  can  pro- 
duce many  problems  which  have  not  hereto- 
fore arisen,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  see 
that  the  Interest  of  producers,  processors, 
and  consumers,  and  the  international  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  are  carefully  con- 
sidered, both  In  the  development  and  carry- 
ing out  of  disposal  programs.  Before  deci- 
sions are  made  regarding  the  adoption  of  a 
long-range  disposal  program  for  a  particular 
item  in  the  stockpile,  there  will  be  appropri- 
ate consultations  with  industry  in  order  to 
obtain  the  advice  of  interested  parties." 

The  OEP  statement  of  AprU  17.  1964.  con- 
tained the  following  excerpts: 

"Today's  action  completes  supply-require- 
ments studies  for  all  stockpile  materials 
based  on  current  military,  industrial,  and 
other  essential  needs  in  the  event  of  a  con- 
ventional war  emergency.  Objectives  for  79 
materials  in  the  stockpile  were  established 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Inter- 
departmental Materials  Advisory  Committee. 
a  group  chaired  by  OEP  and  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Departments  of  State, 
Defense,  the  Interior,  Agriculture.  Commerce, 
and  Labor,  and  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  Representatives  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration participate  as  observers. 

"These  new  objectives  reflect  a  new  policy 
which  accords  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Executive  Stockpile  Committee  to  estab- 
lish a  single  objective  for  each  material  in 
the  national  stockpile.  These  new  objec- 
tives will  be  reviewed  and  revised  as  neces- 
sary each  year.  Because  military  require- 
ments and  estimated  emergency  supplies  of 
stockpile  materials  are  constantly  shifting, 
the  supply-requirements  balance  for  any  ma- 
terial that  is  now  or  may  become  important 
to  defense  must  be  kept  under  continuing 
surveillance.  Supply-requirements  studies 
of  the  conventional  war  needs  of  approxi- 
mately 20  other  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials, which  do  not  have  stockpile  objectives, 
are  underway  and  are  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted in  the  next  few  weeks.  At  the  same 
time,  studies  on  supply  requirements  for  nu- 
clear war  are  going  forward.  No  definite  date 
for  completion  of  these  studies  has  been 
established  as  yet. 

■  OEP  stressed  that  long-range  programs 
for  disposal  of  identified  surpluses  would 
take  Into  account  the  interests  of  producers, 
processors,  and  constuners.  as  well  as  the  in- 
ternational Interests  of  the  United  States. 
Appropriate  consultation  with  Industry  will 
precede  all  decisions  for  the  adoption  of 
every  disposal  program  and  the  advice  of  in- 
terested parties  will  be  sought." 


during  the  month  are  summarized  by  major 
category  as  follows: 


Cost  value,  November  1964 

Major  category 

Net  change 
during  month 

Total,  end 
of  month 

Strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials  

Agricultural  commodities. 
Civil  defense  supplies  and 
eQuipracnt.  

-$22. 338,  505 
-172,076,501 

+203,  .526 

+  120.500 

+3, 441).  2y6 

S,S.  401. 335.0(59 
4,79H.717,648 

212,963,6'tl 

M ucl line  tools. .  

88,  545,  100 

Helium 

54,210,377 

Total. 

-l«0.644,684 

13,555,771.885 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

Benjamin  Aaron,  of  California;  Joseph  A. 
Belrne,  of  Maryland;  Daniel  Bell,  of  New 
York;  Howard  R.  Bowen,  of  Iowa;  Patrick  B. 
Haggerty,  of  Texas;  Albert  J.  Hayes,  of  Mary- 
land;  Anna  Rosenberg  Hoffman,  of  New 
York:  Edwin  H.  Land,  of  Massachusetts;  Wal- 
ter  P.  Reuther,  of  Michigan;  Robert  H.  Ryan, 
of  Pennsylvania:  John  I.  Snyder,  Jr..  of 
New  York;  Robert  M.  Solow,  of  Massachu- 
setts; Philip  Sporn,  of  New  York,  and  Whitney 
M.  Young,  Jr.,  of  New  York;  to  be  members 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Technology, 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress. 


These  figures  are  from  the  November  1964 
report  on  Federal  stockpile  inventories  com- 
piled from  official  agency  data  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Rediiction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures,  showing  detail  with 
respect  to  quantity  and  cost  value  of  each 
commodity  in  the  Inventories  covered. 

STRATEGIC  AND   CRmCAL    MATERIALS 

So-called  strategic  and  critical  materials 
are  stored  by  the  Government  in  ( 1 )  the  na- 
tional stockpile;  (2)  the  Defense  Production 
Act  Inventory;  and  (3)  the  supplemental- 
barter  stockpile. 

Overall,  there  are  now  94  materials  stock- 
piled In  the  strategic  and  critical  inventories. 
Stockpile  objectives — In  terms  of  volume — 
are  presently  fixed  for  76  of  these  94  mate- 
rials. Of  the  76  materials  having  stockpile 
objectives,  63  were  stockpiled  in  excess  of 
their  objectives  as  of  November  30,  1964. 

Increases  In  cost  value  were  reported  in  9 
of  the  materials  stockpiled  in  all  strategic 
and  critical  Inventories,  decreases  were  re- 
ported In  23  materials,  and  62  materials  re- 
mained unchanged  during  November. 

National  stockpile 
The  cost  value  of  materials  In  the  national 
stockpile  as  of  November  30,  1964,  totaled 
$5,577,026,200.  This  was  a  net  decrease  of 
$17,365,300  during  the  month.  The  largest 
decreases  were  S5.402.100  in  rubber.  $3,810,- 
300  in  tin,  $2,917,700  In  zinc,  $2,274,300  In 
lead  and  $1,190,600  In  molybdenum. 

Defense  Production  Act  inventory 
The  cost  value  of  materials  In  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  Inventory  as  of  Novem- 
ber 30,  1964,  totaled  $1,431,479,600.  This  was 
a  net  decrease  of  $8,718,200.  The  largest  de- 
creases were  In  nickel,  copper,  and  alumi- 
num. 

Supplemental-barter 

The  cost  value  of  materials  in  the  supple- 
mental-barter stockpile  as  of  November  30, 
1964.  totaled  $1,392,829,269.  This  was  a  net 
Increase  of  $3,744,995.  The  largest  Increase 
was  In  manganese. 

OTHER  STOCKPILE  INVENTORIES 

Among  the  other  categories  of  stockpiled 
materials  covered  by  the  report  the  largest 
is  $4.8  billion  in  agricultural  commodities. 
Major  decreases  In  agricultural  commodities 
during  November  were  reported  for  cotton, 
wheat,  and  milk  and  butterfat. 

Inventories  of  civil  defense  supplies  and 
equipment  showed  a  net  increase;  the  ma- 
chine tools  Inventories  showed  a  net  in- 
crease, and  the  helium  inventories  showed 
a  net  Increase  during  November. 


Statement  by  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia 
The  cost  value  of  Federal  stockpile  inven- 
tories as  of  November  30,  1964,  totaled 
813.555,771.885.  This  was  a  net  decrease  of 
$190,644,684,  as  compared  with  the  Novem- 
ber 1  total  of  $13,746,416,569.     Net  changes 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Arthur  M.  Okun,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
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BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
S.  676.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Woo  Yoon 
Chey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
S.  677.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Snure, 
Jr.; 

S.  678.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee  HI  Sook; 
S.  679.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sotlrlos  John 
Pappathaslou; 

S.  680.  A  bin  fOT  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Tropea; 

S.  681.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario  Simoes 
da  Fonseca; 

S.  682.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Manuel 
Tayko; 

S.  683.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Houseley; 

S.  684.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ilumlnada 
Bilgua  Cabading; 
S.  685.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Acerbi; 
S.  686.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pietrina  Del 
Prate;  and 

8.  687.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wadlka  Raf- 
foul;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  688.  A  bill  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  additional  means 
and  measures  for  land  conservation  and  land 
utilization,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By    Mr.    MUNDT     (for    himself.    Mr. 
MusKiE,   Mr.   Allott,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Milleb, 
Mr.  Pearson,  and  Mr.  Simpson): 
S.  689.  A  bill  to  provide  for  periodic  con- 
gressional review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  to 
States  and  to  local  units  of  government;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mundt,  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
S.  690.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Norman  J. 
Pitman;  and 

S.  691.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Charles  E. 

Tarver.  Charles  L.  Garwood.  James  S.  Rivers, 

John  P.  Hines.  and  R.  P.  Hudglns.  owners  of 

the    Cordele   Hotel   of   Cordele.   Ga.:    to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COTTON: 

S.  692.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mesrop  Ber- 

berlan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (for  himself  and 

Mr.   HiCKENLOOPER)  : 

S.  693.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  of  1938,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fttlbright,  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
S.694.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Soos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Carlson)  : 
S.  695.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  from 


the  eross  estate  for  the  value  of  property 
passing  to  children:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE: 
S  696.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sheung  Wan 

^  S  697.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
Jean  Marcel  Belanger,  Jr.;  and 

S  698.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Bernard  M. 
do6  Remedlos,  and  his  son.  Titus  dos  Reme- 
dies- to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  699.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  In- 
clusion of  certain  periods  of  reemployment 
of  annuitants  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
annuities  of  their  surviving  spouses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  PASTORE  (by  request)  : 
S  700.  A  bni  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (by  request)  : 
S.701.  A  bill  to  carry  out  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  under  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement.  1962.  signed  at  New  York 
on  September  28,  1962,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JACKSON : 
S.  702.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  the  credit 
of  the  Qulnaielt   Tribe  of   Indians;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
S.  703.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Klmle  Oka- 
moto  Addlngton;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
S.  704.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    John    L. 
Dean;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  705.  A  bill  to  extend  the  application  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949  to  certain  po- 
sitions in,  and  employees  of.  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and   Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.    BURDICK    (for    himself   and 

Mr.  YoTTNG  of  North  Dakota)  : 

S.  706.  A    bUl    to    provide    for    a    highway 

bridge   across   the   Missouri    River    between 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  and  Mobridge,  S.  Dak.;  to 

the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    BURDICK    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Anderson.  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.   Church,   Mr.   Clark,   Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT,  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Javits    Mr. 
Long    of    Missouri,    Mr.    Magnuson, 
Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  McGovern.  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.    Randolph,    Mr.    Ribicoff.    Mr. 
Yarborough,     and     Mr.     Young     of 
North  Dakota) : 
S.  707.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  purposes  for 
which    surplus    personal    property    may    be 
donated;   to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  708.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  only  those 
clubs  whose  annual  dues  exceed  $25  a  year 
will  be  subject  to  the  tax  on  club  dues;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    BURDICK    (for   himself,    Mr. 
" Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Hartke, 
Mr.   Nelson,  and  Mr.  Mundt)  : 
S.  709.  A  bill   to  amend   the   Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  In 
order    to    Increase    the    limitation    on    the 
amount  of  loans  which  may  be  insured  under 
subtitle  A.  and  for  other  purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.710.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wing  Kal 
Mak;  and 

S.  711.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hertha 
L.  Wohlmuth;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Al- 
lott,   Mr.    MxJNDT,    Mr.    Randolph, 
Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Towke,  and  Mr. 
Murphy)  : 
S.  712.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  prod- 
ucts originating  In  any  country  or  area  dom- 
inated or  controlled  by  communism  in  any 
housing  construction  which  Is  assisted  under 
programs  administered  by  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  Its  constituent  agen- 
cies, or  the  Veterans'  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DoDD)  : 
S.  713.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wool  Products 
Labeling  Act  of  1939  In  order  to  exempt  head- 
wear  from  the  provisions  of  such  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bni,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Tower,  and 
Mr.  Murphy)  : 
S.  714.  A  bin  to  prevent  the  Importation  of 
flat  glass  which  Is  the  product  of  any  coun- 
try or  area  dominated  or  controned  by  com- 
munism; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bin.  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  715.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of  stop- 
watches, work  measurement  programs,  or 
other  performance  standards  operations  as 
measuring  devices  In  the  postal  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 

iC6. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SCOTT   (for  himself,  Mr.  Al- 
lott,   Mr.    Mundt,    Mr.    Randolph, 
Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr. 
Murphy)  : 
S.  716.  A  bni  to  prohibit  the  use  of  prod- 
ucts originating  in  any  cotmtry  or  area  dom- 
inated or  controlled  by  communism  In  Fed- 
eral  or    federally  assisted   projects   for   the 
construction,    alteration,    or   repair   of    any 
building,  public  work,  or  facinty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 
S.  717.  A  bill  providing  for  the  loss  of  na- 
tionality in  the  case  of  an  Individual  enter- 
ing a  Communist  covmtry  with  the  Intent 
to  transfer  his  allegiance  from  the  United 
States  to  that  counry; 

S.  718.  A  bill  to  prohibit  profiteering  In 
coins  of  the  United  States; 

S.  719.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Ivanka  Pekar: 
and 

S.  720.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Ivan  Radic, 
his  wife.  Ester  Radic,  and  their  daughter, 
on  vera  Radic;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lausche  when  he 
introduced  the  first  two  above-mentioned 
bills,  which  appear  under  separate  head- 
ings.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.  721.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Alibates  Flint  Quarries  and  Texas 
Panhandle  Pueblo  Culture  National  Monu- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  722.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  certain  real  property  situated  in  the  State 
of  Hawaii  to  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

S.  723.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  inclusion 
of  years  of  service  as  judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  In  the 
computation  of  Federal  judicial  service  of  the 
Honorable  Martin  Pence;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  Mr.  Monroniy)  : 
S.  724.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Insook  (Kim) 
Cho;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S  725.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  retailers  excise 
taxes  on  jewelry,  furs,   toilet  preparations, 
and  luggage  and  handbags;  and  to  repeal  the 
manufacturers  excise  tax  on  musical  Instru- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware: 
S.  726.  A    bin     for     the     relief     of    Peter 
Drossos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  727.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  certain  indi- 
viduals; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN : 
S.  728.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  retire- 
ment on  full  annuity  upon  voluntary  sepa- 
ration after  30  years  of  service  or  upon  In- 
voluntary separation  after  20  years  of  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate   heading.) 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  729.  A  bni  to  fix  certain  fees  payable  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bni,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (by  request)  : 
S.  730.  A  bill  to  fix  the  fees  payable  to  the 
Patent  Office,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judictiry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bni,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  731.  A  bill  to  amend  the  bonding  pro- 
visions of  the  Labor-Management  Reporting 
and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  and  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 
S.732.  A  bill  to  require  the  registration 
with  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  names  of 
mailing  list  suppliers  and  buyers,  and  of 
transactions  involving  the  sale  or  other  ex- 
change of  maning  lists,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  733.  A  bUl  to  allow  an  additional  time 
for  payment  of  1964  income  tax  to  the  ex- 
tent   of    underwithholding    on    wages    paid 
to  individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
introduced    the    above    blU.    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  734.  A   bUl    to   authorize  the   Secretary 
of   the  Interior  to  make   a  loan   and   grant 
to  the  State  of  Hawaii  for  the  construction 
of  the  Kokee  water  project.  Hawaii,  and  for 
other  purposes:    to  the   Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 
S  735.  A  bill  creating  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Commission  for  Elimination  of 
Pornographic  Materials;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bin.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  736.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Rene  Satur- 
nlno  Pulldo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  737.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Prof,  Arturo 
Serrano-Plaja; 

S.  738.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kiren  Lall; 

S.  739.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
Fernandez; 

S.  740.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vasiliki  Nilo- 
loudis; 

S.  741.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pham  Thu: 
and 

S.  742.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis  Mario 
Tredicl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 

S.  743.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain 
certain  reserves  in  gold  certificates  against 
deposit  and  note  liabilities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Montoya,  and  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson)  : 

S.  744.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Km- 
ployees'  Compensation  Act  so  as  to  permit 
Injured  employees  entitled  to  receive  medical 
services  under  such  act  to  utilize  the  services 
of  chiropractors;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ERVIN   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
- —  Hbuska)  : 

S.  745.  A  bill  to  further  Insure  to  military 
personnel  certain  due  process  protection  by 
providing  for  military  Judges  to  be  detailed 
to  all  general  courts-martial,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  746.  A  bill  to  further  Insure  due  process 
in  the  administration  of  military  Justice  in 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  by  establishing 
a  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  in  such 
Department; 

S.  747.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  military  personnel  by  providing  an 
Independent  forum  to  review  and  correct 
the  military  records  of  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  748.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  consti- 
tutional protection  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  by  establishing  Courts  of  Mili- 
tary Review,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  749.  A  bill  to  insure  to  military  person- 
nel certain  basic  constitutional  rights  by 
prohibiting  command  influence  in  courts- 
martial  cases  and  in  certain  nonjudicial  pro- 
ceedings, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  750.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  military  personnel  by  Insuring  their 
right  to  be  represented  by  qualified  counsel 
in  certain  cases,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  751.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  military  personnel  by  increasing 
the  period  within  which  such  personnel  may 
petition  for  a  new  trial  by  court-martial,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  752.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47  (Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  addi- 
tional constitutional  protection  in  trials  by 
courts-martial;  -"^ 

S.  753.  A  bill  to  implement  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  military  personnel  by  pro- 
viding appellate  review  of  certain  adminis- 
trative board  decisions,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  754.  A  bill  to  Insure  due  process  in  the 
case  of  certain  administrative  actions  involv- 
ing military  personnel; 

S.  755.  A  bill  to  further  insure  the  lair  and 
Independent  review  of  court-martial  cases  by 
prohibiting  any  members  of  a  board  of  re- 
view from  rating  the  eCfectiveness  of  another 
member  of  a  board  of  review,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  756.  A  bin  to  broaden  the  constitutional 
protection  against  double  Jeopardy  in  the 
case  of  military  personnel; 


S.  757.  A  bill  to  more  effectively  protect 
certain  constitutional  rights  accorded  mili- 
tary personnel; 

S.  758.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  coil- 
stitutional  protection  in  certain  cases  to 
members  of  the  armed  forces,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  759.  A  bill  to  afford  military  personnel 
due  process  in  court-martial  cases  involving 
minor  offenses,  to  insure  the  right  of  counsel 
in  such  cases,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervtn  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

S.  760.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47  (Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice)  so  as  to  as- 
stue  the  constitutional  rights  of  confronta- 
tion and  compulsory  process  by  providing  for 
the  mandatory  appearance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  evidence  before  certain 
boards  and  ofHcers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  761.  A  bill  to  provide  for  compliance 
with  constitutional  requirements  in  the 
trials  of  persons  who  are  charged  with  hav- 
ing committed  certain  offenses  while  subject 
to  trial  by  court-martial,  who  have  not  been 
tried  for  such  offenses,  and  who  are  no  longer 
subject  to  trial  by  court-martial;  and 

S.  762.  A  bill  to  provide  for  compliance 
with  constitutional  requirements  in  the 
trials  of  persons  who,  while  accompanying 
the  armed  forces  outside  the  United  States, 
commit  certain  offenses  against  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT    RESOLUTIONS 

PRINTING  OF  COMPILATION  OP 
HEARINGS.  STAFF  REPORTS,  AND 
STUDIES  OP  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  NATIONAL  SECURITY  STAFF- 
ING AND  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Govermnent  Operations,  reported  an 
original  conciirrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  11)  to  print  4,000  copies  of  a  com- 
pilation of  the  hearings,  staff  reports, 
and  studies  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Security  Staffing  and  Operations, 
which,  under  the  rule,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  reported  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  which  appears  under  the  head- 
ing "Reports  of  Committees.") 


PROVISION  FOR  ONE  GENERAL 
EXPENDITURE  AUTHORIZATION 
ACT  FOR  EACH  FISCAL  YEAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware)  sub- 
mitted the  following  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  12) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That,  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  regular  session  of  the 
Eighty-  Congress,  the  Joint  rule  of  the 

Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
contained  in  section  138  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(c)(1)  All  new  expenditure  authoriza- 
tions for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  contained 
in  one  general  expenditure  authorization  bill 


to   be   known   as   the   General  Expenditure 
Authorization  Act  of  (the  blank  to  be 

filled  In  with  the  appropriate  fiscal  year). 
The  general  expenditure  authorization  bill 
may  be  divided  into  separate  titles,  each  title 
corresponding  so  far  as  practicable  to  the 
respective  reg\ilar  general  appropriation  bills 
heretofore  enacted.     As  used  in  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'expenditure  authorizations' 
shall  not  include  deficiency  or  supplemental 
expenditure  authorizations,  expenditure  au- 
thorizations  under  private  Acts  of  Congress, 
or  rescissions  of  expenditure  authorizations. 
"(2)    The  general  expenditure  authoriza- 
tion   bill    for    each    fiscal    year,    and   each 
deficiency    and    supplemental    general    ex- 
penditure    authorization     bill     containing 
expenditure  authorizations  available  for  such 
fiscal  year,  shall   contain  provisions  limit- 
ing the  total  net  expenditures  during  such 
fiscal    year    against    each    expenditure   au- 
thorization made  therein;   and  the  general 
expenditure  authorization  bill  for  each  fiscal 
year  shall   contain  provisions  limiting  the 
total  net  expenditures  during  such  fiscal  year 
against  each  expenditure  authorization  avail- 
able from  prior  years.    In  each  case  in  which 
an  expenditure  authorization  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  any  purpose  is  provided  in  any  such 
bill   and  any  other  expenditure  authoriza- 
tion or  authorizations  for  the  same  general 
piu-pose  are  available  during  such  fiscal  year, 
the  limitation  shall  be  against  total  expendi- 
tures   from    all    expenditure    authorizations 
available  for  the  same  general  purpose  dur- 
ing such  fiscal  year.     The  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  applica- 
ble   to    expenditure    authorizations    made 
soley  for  the  payment  of  claims  certified  by 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
or  of  Judgments,  to  appropriations  for  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt,  or  to 
expenditures    from    intragovernmental    re- 
volving and  management  funds.    Nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  preclude 
the   inclusion   in   any   general    expenditure 
authorization  bill   or   In   any   deficiency  or 
supplemental  expenditure  authorization  bill 
of  such  provisions  as  may  be  deemed  ap- 
propriate with  respect  to  transfer  of  expendl- 
tiire  authorizations  or  expenditure  limita- 
tions. 

"(3)  The  committee  reports  accompany- 
ing each  general  expenditure  authorization 
bill,  and  the  statement  of  managers  ac- 
companying any  conference  report  thereon, 
shall  show  in  tabular  form  for  information 
purposes,  by  items  and  totals — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  each  new  expendl- 
tvu-e  authorization  available  for  expenditure 
in  the  fiscal  year; 

"(B)  estimates  of  the  balances  of  expendi- 
ture authorizations  as  of  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year; 

"(C)  estimates  of  the  net  expenditures  in 
the  fiscal  year' from  each  expenditure  au- 
thorization referred  to  in  clause  (A) ,  except 
expenditures  from  intragoverrunental  re- 
volving and  management  funds; 

"(D)  estimates  of  the  net  expenditures  in 
the  fiscal  year  from  the  balances  of  expendi- 
ture authorizations,  referred  to  in  clause 
(B),  except  expenditures  from  Intragovern- 
mental revolving  and  management  funds; 

"(E)  estimates  of  the  net  expenditures 
In  the  fiscal  year  from  intragovernmental 
revolving  and  management  funds; 

"(F)  the  totals  of  the  amounts  referred 
to  in  clauses  (C),  (D),  and  (E);  and 

"(G)  estimates  of  the  total  amoimt  which 
will  be  available  for  expenditure  subsequent 
to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  from  the  ex- 
penditure authorizations  referred  to  In 
clauses  (A)  and  (B) . 

The  committee  reports  accompanying  each 
deficiency  and  supplemental  expenditure  au- 
thorization bill  containing  expenditure  au- 
thorizations available  for  obligation  or  ex- 
penditure during  the  fiscal  year,  and  each 
expenditure  authorization  rescission  bllli 
and  the  statement  of  managers  accompany- 
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me  any  conference  report  on  any  such  blU, 
shall  include  appropriate  cumulative  revi- 
sions of  such  tabulations. 

.'(4)  The  Information  reported  under 
paragraph  (3)  shall  be  accompanied  by  (I) 
data  on  intragovernmental  revolving  and 
management  funds  and  public  enterprise 
funds  (including  the  funds  of  wholly  owned 
Government  corporations)  which  shall  show 
the  gross  amotmts  from  which  the  net 
amounts  estimated  to  be  expended  are  de- 
rived and  Information  on  estimated  Invest- 
ments repayment  of  capital,  payment  of 
dividends,  and  other  cash  transactions  which 
do  not  affect  net  expenditures;  and  (11)  such 
supplemental  data  as  may  be  considered  de- 
sirable by  the  conunlttee  making  the  report. 
"(5)  No  general  expenditure  authorization 
bill  shall  be  received  or  considered  In  either 
House  unless  the  bill  and  the  report  accom- 
panying it  conform  with  this  rule. 

"(6)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  amount  of  expendltvires  shall  be  deter- 
mined upon  a  checks-Issued  basis. 

"(7)  As  used  In  this  subsection  (c),  the 
term  'expendittu-e  authorization'  shall  ap- 
ply to  all  current  appropriations,  permanent 
appropriations,  contract  authorizations,  au- 
thorizations to  expend  from  public  or  cor- 
porate debt  receipts,  cancellation  of  obliga- 
tions of  Government  agencies  to  the  Treas- 
ury, reapproprlations,  reauthorizations,  and 
any  other  authorizations  to  withdraw  mon- 
eys from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
The  term  'expenditure  authorization'  shall 
not  apply  to  appropriations  of  tnist  funds, 
deposit  funds,  transactions  Involving  public 
debt  retirement,  or  appropriations  made 
solely  for  payment  of  refunds  and  draw- 
backs. 

"(8)  The  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
two  Houses  ijiay  hold  hearings  simultaneously 
on  each  general  expenditure  authorization 
bill  or  may  hold  Joint  hearings  thereon. 

"(d)  The  general  expenditure  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  each  fiscal  year,  and  each  de- 
ficiency and  supplemental  general  expendi- 
ture authorization  bill  containing  expendi- 
ture authorizations  available  for  expenditure 
during  such  fiscal  year,  shall  at  the  timj  the 
bill  is  reported  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  Senate  contain  In  the  body 
of  the  bill  or  In  the  preamble  thereto,  as 
the  respective  committees  may  deem  appro- 
priate, a  current  estimate  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  overall  Federal  receipts 
for  such  fiscal  year." 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Senate,  recognizing  the  ne- 
cessity for  an  amendment  to  its  Standing 
Rules  in  order  to  make  effective  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Joint  rule  made  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  resolution,  hereby  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  as 
an  exercise  of  its  rulemaking  power. 

(b)  Effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
regular  session  of  the  Eighty-  Con- 

gress, but  only  if  prior  thereto  this  resolution 
is  adopted  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  sub- 
section (b)  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  con- 
sist of  twenty-seven  Senators,  to  which  com- 
mittee shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legisla- 
tion, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  foUowing  sub- 
jects: 

"1.  Expenditure  authorizations.  As  used 
in  this  paragraph,  the  term  'expenditure  au- 
thorizations' means  current  appropriations, 
permanent  appropriations,  contract  author- 
izations, authorizations  to  expend  from  pub- 
lic or  corporate  debt  receipts,  cancellation 
of  obligations  of  Government  agencies  to  the 
Treasury,  reapproprlations,  reauthorizations, 
and  any  other  authorizations  to  withdraw 
moneys  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  except  authorizations  to  withdraw 
moneys  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  for  the  payment  of  private  claims." 


EXPRESSION    OP    SENSE    OT"    CON- 
GRESS ON  INCREASING  THE  BED 
CAPACiry    FOR    ALL    VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION  HOSPITALS 
Mr.    ANDERSON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Montoya,  and  Mr.  Met- 
c.\LF)  submitted  a  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  13)  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  on  increasing  the  authorized 
bed  capacity  for  all  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  which  appears  under  a  sep- 
arate heading.) 


STUDY   OP   CERTAIN   ASPECTS   OF 
NATIONAL  SECURiry  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL OPERATIONS 
Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  57)  to  study 
certain  aspects  of  national  security  and 
international  operations,  which,  under 
the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
which  appears  vmder  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


RESOLUTIONS 
AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON     GOVERNMENT     OPERATIONS 
TO  MAKE  CERTAIN   STUDIES 
Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  54)   au- 
thorizing the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  to  make  certain  studies  as  to 
the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Government,  which,  imder 
the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  McClellan, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXV,  TO 
CREATE  A  COMMITTEE  ON  VET- 
ERANS' AFFAIRS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself  and  Sen- 
ators MUNDT,  TaLMADGE,  FONG,  MONTOYA, 

Harris,  Holland,  Moss,  Boggs,  Bible, 
Jackson,  McCarthy,  Long  of  Missouri, 
INOUYE,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Metcalf, 
Cannon,  Pearson,  Neuberger,  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  McIntyre,  Ribicoff, 
Gruening,  Hart,  Douglas,  and  Bayh) 
submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res.  55), 
which,  under  the  rule,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. . 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  m 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Randolph, 
which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


FUNDS   FOR   STUDY   OF   MATTERS 
PERTAINING   TO   ECONOMY   AND 
EFFICIENCY  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACTTVrnES 
Mr.  RIBICOPF  (for  Mr.  Gruening), 
from  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S    Res.  58)    to  provide  funds  for  the 
study  of  matters  pertaining  to  economy 
and  efficiency  of  foreign  assistance  ac- 
tivities   by    the    Federal    Government, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Ribicoff  (for 
Mr.  Gruening)  ,  which  appears  under  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


FUNDS  TO  STUDY  AND  EVALUATE 
EFFECTS    OF   LAWS    PERTAINING 
TO       PROPOSED       REORGANIZA- 
TIONS IN  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 
Mr.  RIBICOFF,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  56)  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  study  and  evaluate  the 
effects  of  laws  pertaining  to  proposed  re- 
organizations in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  which,  under  the  rule, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Adininistration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Ribicoff, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


STUDY  OF  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  STATES 
AND  MUNICH* ALTITES 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  59)  authoriz- 
ing a  study  of  intergovernmental  rela- 
tionsliips  between  the  United  States  and 
the  States  and  mvmicipalities,  which, 
under  the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Muskie,  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees.") 


ADDITIONAL  STAFF  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC 
WELFARE 

Mr  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  60)  to  a,u- 
thorize  additional  staff  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which, 
under  the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
'>(See  the  above  resolution  prmted  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Hill,  which 
appears  ifcder  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees.") 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE    ON     AERONAUTICAL     AND 
SPACE    SCIENCES 
Mr  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  re- 
ported an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  61) 
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to  provide  additional  funds  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences, which,  under  the  rule,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Conmiittee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Anderson. 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A    COMPILATION    OP    MATERIALS 
FROM  SPEECHES  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  BY  MR.  CHURCHILL 
Mr.    TOWER    (for   himself    and   Mr. 
Javits)  submitted  a  resolution  cS.  Res. 
62) ;  which,  under  the  rule,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Tower, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  PELL  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  63) ;  which,  under  the 
rule  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  63 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  or  anj-  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to: 

( 1 )  the  election  of  the  President.  Vice 
President,  or  Members  of  Congress; 

(2)  corrupt  practices; 

(3)  contested  elections; 

(4)  credentials  and  qualifications; 

(5)  Federal  elections  generally,  and 

(6)  Presidential  succession. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1965,  to 
January  31,  1966,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority 
Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,100  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1966. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $ 
shall    be    paid    from    the    contingent    fvmd 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


USE  OF  RADIO  OR  TELEVISION  IN 
REPORTING      PROCEEDINGS      OP 
THE  SENATE 
Mr.  JAVITS  <for  himself.  Mr.  Clark, 

and  Mr.  Morse)  submitted  a  resolution 


(S.  Res.  64)  relative  to  the  use  of  radio 
or  television  in  reporting  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  and  in  the  Press  Gallery, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Javits,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading. > 


ELECTRICAL  PUBLIC  ADDRESS  SYS- 
TEM  IN   SENATE   CHAMBER 

Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Hartke, 
Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Moss,  Mrs.  Neuberger,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Syming- 
ton) submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res.  65) 
to  pi'ovide  a  suitable  electrical  public  ad- 
dress system  in  the  Senate  Chamber, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Javits,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
CERTAIN  STATEMENTS  AND 
SPEECHES  ON  POLISH  INDEPEND- 
ENCE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution  (S.  Res. 
66) :  which,  under  the  rule,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration: 

S.  Res.   66 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  dociiment  a  selected  compilation,  to 
be  prepared  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  of  the 
principal  statements  and  speeches  made  by 
Members  of  Congress  since  the  founding  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  which 
constitute  expressions  of  concern  or  support 
for  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland;  Provided,  That  such  selected 
compilation  shall  not  exceed  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pages  in  length  and  shall  specifically 
Include  the  following  statements:  From  the 
History  of  Congress,  December  1797 — article 
on  General  Kosciusko;  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  May  6,  1918 — statement  by  Mr. 
Sabath;  from  the  Congressional  Record,  May 
4,  1964 — articles  on  Progress  on  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  Project  In  Poland,  Children's 
Hospital  Receives  AID  Grant,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Krakow. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  and  bound  as 
directed  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing, 
four  thousand  copies  of  such  document. 


PROPOSED  PERIODIC  CONGRES- 
SIONAL REVIEW  OF  FEDERAL 
GRANTS  IN  AID  TO  THE  STATES 
AND  TO  LOCAL  UNITS  OF  (GOV- 
ERNMENT 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  along  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Intergovernmental  Relations  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  and  other  col- 
leagues to  provide  for  periodic  congres- 
sional review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  to 
the  States  and  to  local  units  of  govern- 
ment. This  bill  is  identical  to  S.  2114  of 
the  88th  Congress  which  was  reported  by 
the  Intergovernmental  Relations  Sub- 
committee following  hearings  and  which 
passed  the  Senate  in  the  last  session. 


We  expect  to  press  for  early  action  on 
this  bill,  or  to  have  it  added  as  an  amend- 
ment to  an  omnibus  bill  which  will  also 
come  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
government  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  lie  on  the  table  until  a  week  from 
today  in  case  other  cosponsors  may  wish 
to  sponsor  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
at  the  table  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  689)  to  provide  for  periodic 
congressional  review  of  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  to  States  and  to  local  units  of 
government,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mundt 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators^,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
grant-in-aid  program  has  been  a  very 
useful  instrument  in  furthering  Federal- 
State-local  cooperation.  To  anyone  un- 
dertaking a  serious  study  of  the  subject 
of  intergovernmental  relationships,  the 
dominant  role  of  the  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  became  immediately  apparent  since 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  Federal  role 
in  State  activity  takes  the  form  of 
grants-in-aid.  Hearings  before  the  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  Subcommit- 
tee last  year  revealed  the  dramatically 
rapid  growth  of  such  programs  during 
this  century  and  the  vastly  significant 
role  of  grant-in-aid  programs  in  our 
Federal  system  today. 

The  problem  we  face  in  achieving 
effective  and  systematic  review  of  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  programs  typifies  the 
problems  faced  in  other  areas  where  the 
Congress  is  so  crowded  with  its  legisla- 
tive agenda  that  it  is  unable  effectively 
to  fulfill  all  its  responsibilities.  Depend- 
ing on  the  basis  used  to  select  them, 
there  are  between  60  and  105  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs.  They  have 
grown  like  "Topsy,"  and  there  is  strong 
likelihood  of  more  forthcoming  to  make 
the  problem  even  more  acute.  There  is 
a  lack  of  uniformity  of  program  opera- 
tions; at  no  single  point  is  there  an 
overall  review  or  effort  to  harmonize. 
Once  on  the  books,  they  are  not  effec- 
tively reviewed  for  possible  termination 
or  redirection;  some  are  out  of  harmony 
with  others,  creating  dissension  within 
the  States.  Needed  is  an  overall  view  of 
grant-in-aid  legislation  on  a  continuing 
basis  with  the  objective  of  harmonizing, 
streamlining,  and  standardizing  such 
legislation  to  simplify  State  administra- 
tion and  to  promote  overall  government 
efficiency. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  correct  the 
foregoing  problems.  Its  objective,  then, 
is  to  achieve  the  full  measm-e  of  efiB- 
ciency  and  uniformity  in  the  operation 
of  all  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  and 
to  eliminate  vmnecessary  programs  or 
portions  of  programs. 

This  bill  would  establish  a  systematic 
procedure  for  continuing  congressional 
review  of  all  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams, but  the  procedures  established  to 
provide  review  of  future  programs  differ 
somewhat  from  those  applying  to  exist- 
ing programs. 
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The  bill  would  subject  future  grant- 
in  aid  programs  to  an  automatic  termi- 
nation provision  and  would  require  that 
nrior  to  program  termination  appropri- 
ate congressional  committees  undertake 
comprehensive  review  of  affected  pro- 
grams and  report  their  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress.    Those 
orograms  enacted  in  the  89th  or  subse- 
nuent  Congresses,  would  automatically 
expire  at  the  end  of  5  years  unless  first, 
an  earlier  date  was  specifically  provided 
for-  or,  second,  application  of  this  ter- 
mination provision  had  been  specifically 
waived.    Between  12  and  24  months  be- 
fore program  termination,  both  House 
and  Senate  committees  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  legislation  shall,  separately 
or  jointly,  undertake  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  program.     To  assist  the 
committees  in  their  review,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and,  upon  request,  the 
Advisory   Commission   on   Intergovern- 
mental Relations  are  given  a  directive  to 
undertake  independent  studies  of  grant- 
in-aid   programs    and    to    report    their 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  re- 
spective committees  and  the  Congress. 
These  reports  will  be  timed  to  coincide 
with  congressional  reassessment.     The 
committees  would  undertake  their  re- 
view to  ascertain,  an-.ong  other  matters 
of  concern:  First,  the  extent  to  which 
the  purposes  for  which  the  grants-in- 
aid  are  authorized  have  been  met;  sec- 
ond, the  extent  to  which  such  programs 
can  be  carried  on  without  further  Fed- 
eral   financial    assistance;    and,    third, 
whether  any  changes  in  the  original  pro- 
gram should  be  made  in  the  light  of  re- 
ports and  recommendations  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  or  of  those  sub- 
mitted on  request  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
Each  committee  shall  report  the  results 
of  its  review  to  its  respective  House  not 
later  than  120  days  before  the  program 
authority  is  due  to  expire. 

Existing  grant-in-aid  programs  would 
not  be  subject  to  an  automatic  expira- 
tion provision,  but  they  would  be  sub- 
ject to  continuing  review  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office.   Many  existing  grant- 
in-aid  programs  contain  provisions  for 
termination,  and,  while  the  bill  does  not 
require  congressional  committees  to  re- 
view  existing   programs,   it    sets   forth 
guidelines  for  those  committees  that  de- 
cide to  undertake  a  review  and  provides 
them  with  assistance  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.    The  General  Account- 
ing Office  is  directed  to  make  continuing 
studies  of  all  grant-in-aid  programs  with 
a  view  to  determining  first,  the  extent 
to  which  program  conflict  and  duplica- 
tion can  be  eliminated  and  more  effec- 
tive, efficient,  and  economical  adminis- 
tration   of    such    programs    could    be 
achieved  by  changing  certain  require- 
ments and  procedures  applicable  there- 
to; and  second,  the  extent  to  which  the 
administration  of  such  programs  could 
be  improved  by  making  certain  require- 
ments and  procedures  uniformly  appli- 
cable to  such  programs.     The  General 
Accounting  Office  would  submit  an  an- 
nual activities  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  extent  of  its  study  of  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  and  interim  reports  on 
its  findings  and  recommendations  con- 
cerning specific  grants.    When  feasible, 


individual  reports  on  expiring  programs 
would  be  submitted  in  the  year  prior  to 
the  program  expiration  date.  In  gen- 
eral, these  provisions  give  greater  direc- 
tion to  the  activities  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  under  existing  statutory 
authority. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  AGENTS 
REGISTRATION  ACT 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr  HicKENLOOPER]  and  myself,  I  rein- 
troduce a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938.  This  is 
the  same  bill  that  passed  the  Senate  last 
session.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
Congressman  Celler,  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  this  subject  on  that  side, 
has  introduced  an  identical  bill. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
update  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act  to  reflect  the  changes  in  the  nature 
of  the  U.S.  role  in  world  affairs  today. 
As  our  interests  throughout  the  world 
have  multiplied,  the  efforts  of  foreign  in- 
terests to  influence  American  foreign  pol- 
icy have  become  correspondingly  greater 
and  more  subtle. 

In  order  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
use  of  nondiplomatic  means  to  influence 
American  policy,  in  1961  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  ordered  a  prelimi- 
nary staff  investigation  to  look  into  in- 
cidents which  had  come  to  its  attention. 
The  staff  investigation  uncovered  evi- 
dence of  extensive  activities  which  were 
not  subject  to  the  public  scrutiny  they 
deserved  and,  at  the  committee's  request, 
the  Senate  agreed  to  a  resolution  au- 
thorizing  a  full  investigation  into  the 
subject.    The  committee's  investigation 
began  in  1962  and  continued  through 
most  of  1963.    On  September  10  of  that 
year,  a  bill  was  introduced  to  amend  the 
Foreign   Agents   Registration   Act   sub- 
stantially in  accord  with  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  being  introduced  today.    Full 
public  hearings  were  held  on  the  bill  and 
it    was    reported    to    the    Senate    with 
amendments  on  February  21  of  last  year. 
The  committee  has  studied  at  great 
length     both     the     conditions     which 
prompted  the  bill  and  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  itself.     The  bill   was  debated 
thoroughly  in  the  Senate  and  objection 
was  raised  to  only  one  aspect  of  it.    I  be- 
lieve that  this  objection  was  settled  satis- 
factorily by  adoption  of  an  amendment 
offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York,  Senator  Javits,  even  though  I  did 
not   believe  that  the  amendment  was 
necessary.    The  major  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  and  as  it  Is 
being  reintroduced  today  are: 

First.  Revised  definitions  for  the  terms 
"foreign  principal,"  "agent  of  a  foreign 
principal,"  and  "political  activities"  plus 
a  new  term  "political  consultant" — all  of 
which  are  aimed  at  better  focusing  the 
act  on  those  individuals  performing  po- 
litical or  semipolitical  activities. 

Second.  An  injunctive  remedy  is  au- 
thorized for  the  Attorney  General  where 
compliance  with  either  the  act  itself  or 
the  regulations  issued  under  the  act  is 
considered  inadequate. 

Third.  Stricter  requirements  for  dis- 
closing political  activities  and  expendi- 


tures as  part  of  regular  reports  to  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Fourth.  Prohibition  of  campaign  con- 
tributions for  or  in  behalf  of  a  foreign 
principal  in  cormection  with  any  primary 
or  general  election  for  public  office. 

Fifth.  Prohibition  of  contingent  fee 
contracts  between  agents  and  foreign 
principals  based  upon  success  in  political 
activities  to  be  undertaken  by  the  agent. 
Sixth.  Provision  that  a  foreign  agent 
appearing  for  or  in  the  interest  of  his 
foreign  principal  before  a  congressional 
committee  be  required  to  identify  him- 
self fully  as  to  his  principals  and  file  his 
latest  registration  statement  as  part  of 
the  committee  hearing  record. 

Seventh.  Officers  and  employees  of  the 
U.S.  Government  are  prohibited  from 
acting  as  agents  of  foreign  principals. 
Contract  or  part-time  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  may  act  as  agents 
of  foreign  principals  if  the  head  of  the 
employing  agency  certifies  such  employ- 
ment is  in  the  national  interest  and  a 
copy  of  the  certification  is  placed  in  the 
public  file  of  the  agent  maintained  by 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Since  the  bill  did  not  pass  the  Senate 
until  July  6,  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee did  not  have  sufficient  time  to 
consider  the  bill  in  detail  last  session. 
It  should  not  be  necessary  for  the  Sen- 
ate committee  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  on  the  bill  this  session,  since  we  will 
not  be  covering  any  new  ground.  How- 
ever, the  committee  would,  of  course,  be 
pleased  to  receive  the  views  of  individ- 
uals and  organizations  on  aspects  of  in- 
terest to  them  which  they  believe 
warrant  additional  attention.  I  do  hope 
that  the  Senate  can  pass  the  bill  with- 
out unnecessary  delay  so  that  the  House 
will  have  ample  opportunity  to  give  it 
careful  study  this  session. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  in  its  files  much  material  that  justi- 
fies additional  hearings  on  the  activities 
of  foreign  lobbyists,  but  it  does  not  be- 
lieve that  exposure  for  exposure's  sake  is 
a  proper  activity  for  a  congressional  in- 
vestigation. The  committee  takes  the 
view  that  legislation,  not  headlines,  is 
the  end  objective  of  legislative  activity. 
And  this  committee  has  adhered  to  that 
principle  in  considering  this  difficult  sub- 
ject in  the  past.  This  approach  has,  we 
believe,  produced  a  fair  and  reasonable 
bill.  However,  if  the  Senate  feels  that 
further  investigations  are  needed,  I  will 
be  glad  to  cooperate  in  bringing  addi- 
tional information  bearing  on  the  prob- 
lem to  public  attention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  the  bill  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  693)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fulbright 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Hickenlooper)  . 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  693 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
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America  in  Congress  assemtiled,  That  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows : 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended  to  read  as 

follows:  .      ,     ,,     , 

••(b)  The  term  'foreign  principal  In- 
cludes— 

•'(1)  a  government  of  a  foreign  country 
and    a   foreign   political    party; 

••(2)  a  person  outside  of  the  United  States, 
unless  It  is  established  that  such  person 
is  an  Individual  and  a  citizen  of  and  domi- 
ciled within  the  United  States,  or  that  such 
person  Is  not  an  individual  and  is  orga- 
nized under  or  created  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  or  other  place 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  and  has  Its  principal  place  of  business 
within  the  United  States;  and 

•'(3)  a  partnership,  association,  corpora- 
tion, organization,  or  other  combination  of 
persons  organized  under  the  laws  of  or  hav- 
ing its  principal  place  of  business  In  a  for- 
eign country." 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  read  as 

follows:  ,       ^,        ,.. 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a) 
hereof,  the  term  'agent  of  a  foreign  princi- 
pal' means — 

"(1)  any  person  who  acts  as  an  agent,  rep- 
resentative, employee,  servant  or  in  any 
other  capacity  at  the  order,  request,  or  un- 
der the  direction  or  control  of  a  foreign 
principal  or  of  a  person  any  of  whose  activi- 
ties are  directly  or  indirectly  supervised,  di- 
rected, controlled,  financed  or  subsidized  In 
whole  or  in  major  part  by  a  foreign  princi- 
pal, and  who  directly  or  through  any  other 
person — 

"(1)  engages  within  the  United  States  in 
political  activities  for  or  in  the  interests  of 
such  foreign  principal; 

"(ii)  acts  within  the  United  States  as  a 
public  relations  counsel,  publicity  agent.  In- 
formation-service employee  or  political  con- 
BvUtant  for  or  In  the  interests  of  such  for- 
eign principal; 

"(111)  within  the  United  States  solicits, 
collects,  disburses,  or  dispenses  contribu- 
tions, loans,  money,  or  other  things  of  value 
for  or  in  the  Interest  of  such  foreign  princi- 
pal; or 

"(Iv)  within  the  United  States  represents 
the  interests  of  such  foreign  principal  be- 
fore any  agency  or  official  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States;  and 

"(2)  any  person  who  agrees,  consents,  as- 
sumes or  purports  to  act  as.  or  who  Is  or 
holds  himself  out  to  be.  whether  or  not  pur- 
suant to  contractual  relationship,  an  agent 
of  a  foreign  principal  as  defined  in  clause 
(1)  of  this  subsection." 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "clause  (1),  (2).  or  (4)    of. 

(4)  Subsection  (g)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  words,  "matter  pertaining  to", 
the  words  "public  relations"  and  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  words  "of 
such  principal". 

(5)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections : 

"(o)  The  term  'political  activities'  includes 
the  dissemination  of  political  propaganda 
and  any  other  activity  which  the  person  en- 
gaging therein  believes  will,  or  which  he  in- 
tends to,  prevail  upon.  Indoctrinate,  convert, 
induce,  persuade,  or  In  any  other  way  In- 
fluence any  other  person  or  any  section  of 
the  public  within  the  United  States  with 
reference  to  the  political  or  public  Interests, 
policies,  or  relations  of  a  government  of  a 
foreign  country,  or  a  foreign  political  party 
or  with  reference  to  the  domestic  or  foreign 
policies  of  the  United  States. 

"(p)  The  term  'political  consultant'  means 
any  person,  Including,  without  limitation, 
any  economic,  legal  or  other  consultant, 
who  engages  In  informing  or  advising  any 
person    with   reference   to   the   political   or 


public  Interests,  policies  or  relations  of  a 
foreign  country  or  of  a  foreign  political  party 
or  with  reference  to  the  domestic  or  foreign 
policies  of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
as  follows. 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sentences 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  every  per- 
son who  becomes  an  agent  of  a  foreign  prin- 
cipal shall,  within  ten  days  thereafter,  file 
with  the  Attorney  General,  in  duplicate,  a 
registration  statement,  under  oath  on  a  form 
prescribed  by  the  Attorney  General.  The 
obligation  of  an  agent  of  a  foreign  principal 
to  file  a  registration  statement  shall,  after 
the  tenth  day  of  his  becoming  such  agent, 
continue  from  day  to  day,  and  termination 
of  such  status  shall  not  relieve  such  agent 
from  his  obligation  to  file  a  registration 
statement  for  the  period  during  which  he 
was  an  agent  of  a  foreign  principal." 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  (3)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "or  by 
any  other  foreign  principal". 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  (4)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  there- 
of a  comma  and  the  following:  "including  a 
detailed  statement  of  any  such  activity  which 
Is  a  political  activity". 

(4)  Subsection  (a)  (6)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  there- 
of a  comma  and  the  following:  "including  a 
detailed  statement  of  any  such  activity  which 
Is  a  political  activity." 

(5)  Subsection  (a)  (7)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(7)  The  name,  business,  and  residence 
addresses,  and  If  an  individual,  the  nation- 
ality, of  any  person  other  than  a  foreign  prin- 
cipal for  whom  the  registrant  Is  acting,  as- 
suming or  purporting  to  act  or  has  agreed  to 
act  under  such  clrcvunstances  as  require  his 
registration  hereunder;  the  extent  to  which 
each  such  person  Is  supervised,  directed, 
owned,  controlled,  financed,  or  subsidized,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  by  any  government  of  a 
foreign  country  or  foreign  political  party  or 
by  any  other  foreign  principal;  and  the  na- 
ture and  amount  of  contributions.  Income, 
money,  or  thing  of  value,  if  any,  that  the 
registrant  has  received  during  the  preceding 
sixty  days  from  each  such  person  In  con- 
nection with  any  of  the  activities  referred 
to  in  clause  (6)  of  this  subsection,  either 
as  compensation  or  for  disbursement  or 
otherwise,  and  the  form  and  time  of  each 
such  pa3rment  and  from  whom  received;". 

(6)  Subsection  (a)(8)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(8)  A  detailed  statement  of  the  money 
and  other  things  of  value  spent  or  disposed 
of  by  the  registrant  during  the  preceding 
sixty  days  In  furtherance  of  or  In  connec- 
tion with  activities  which  require  his  reg- 
istration hereunder  and  which  have  been 
undertaken  by  him  either  as  an  agent  of  a 
foreign  principal  or  for  himself  or  any  other 
person  or  in  connection  with  any  activities 
relating  to  his  becoming  an  agent  of  such 
principal,  and  a  detailed  statement  of  any 
contributions  of  money  or  other  things  of 
value  made  by  him  during  the  preceding  sixty 
days  (other  than  contributions  the  making  of 
which  is  prohibited  under  the  terms  of  sec- 
tion 613  of  title  18,  United  States  Code)  In 
connection  with  an  election  to  any  political 
office  or  In  connection  with  any  primary 
election,  convention,  or  caucus  held  to  select 
candidates  for   any  political   office;". 

(7)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"(f)  The  Attorney  General  may.  by  regu- 
lation, provide  for  the  exemption  from  reg- 
istration, or  from  the  requirement  of  fior- 
nlshlng  any  of  the  Information  required  by 
this  section,  of  any  person  who  is  listed  as 
a  partner,  officer,  director,  or  employee  in 
the  registration  statement  filed  by  an  agent 


of  a  foreign  principal  under  this  Act,  where 
by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  functions  or 
activities  of  such  person  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral having  due  regard  for  the  national  se- 
curity and  the  public  interest  determines 
that  such  registration,  or  the  furnishing  of 
such  Information,  is  not  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  3.  Section  3(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  words  "financial  or 
mercantile"  and  by  Inserting  after  the  words 
"foreign  principal"  the  words  "or  other  ac- 
tivities not  serving  predominantly  a  foreign 
interest". 

Sec.  4.  Section  4  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
as  follows : 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  words  "political  propaganda" 
the  words  "for  or  in  the  Interests  of  such  for- 
eign principal";  and  by  striking  out  the  words 
"send  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  two  copies 
thereof  and  file  with  the  Attorney  General 
one  copy  thereof"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  words  "file  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral two  copies  thereof". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  words  "political  propaganda" 
where  they  first  appear  the  words  "for  or  In 
the  Interests  of  such  foreign  principal";  by 
inserting  after  the  words  "setting  forth"  the 
words  "the  relationship  or  connection  be- 
tween the  person  transmitting  the  political 
propaganda  or  causing  It  to  be  transmitted 
and  such  propaganda;";  and  by  striking  out 
the  words  "each  of  his  foreign  principals" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such  foreign 
principal". 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "sent  to  the  Librarian  of 
Congress"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "filed  with  the  Attorney  General". 

(4)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections : 

"(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
within  the  United  States  who  Is  an  agent  of 
a  foreign  principal  required  to  register  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  transmit,  convey, 
or  otherwise  furnish  to  any  agency  or  official 
of  the  Government  (Including  a  Member  or 
committee  of  either  House  of  Congress)  for 
or  in  the  Interests  of  such  foreign  principal 
any  political  propaganda  or  to  request  from 
any  such  agency  or  official  for  or  in  the 
Interests  of  such  foreign  principal  any  In- 
formation or  advice  with  respect  to  any  mat- 
ter pertaining  to  the  political  or  public  In- 
terests, policies  or  relations  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try or  of  a  political  party  or  pertaining  to 
the  foreign  or  domestic  policies  of  the  United 
States  unless  the  propaganda  or  the  request 
is  prefaced  or  accompanied  by  a  true  and 
accurate  statement  to  the  effect  that  such 
person  Is  registered  as  an  agent  of  such  for- 
eign principal  under  this  Act. 

"(f)  Whenever  any  agent  of  a  foreign 
principal  required  to  register  under  this  Act 
appears  before  any  committee  of  Congress  to 
testify  for  or  in  the  interests  of  such  foreign 
principal,  he  shall,  at  the  time  of  such  ap- 
pearance, furnish  the  conrunlttee  with  a  copy 
of  his  most  recent  registration  statement 
filed  with  the  Department  of  Justice  as  an 
agent  of  such  foreign  principal  for  inclu- 
sion In  the  records  of  the  committee  as  part 
of  his  testimony." 

Sec.  5.  Section  5  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "the  provisions  of  this 
Act."  where  they  first  appear  the  words  "In 
accordance  with  such  business  and  accovmt- 
Ing  practices.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  6  of  such  Act  l9  amended 
by  Inserting  the  letter  "(a)"  afta*  the  sec- 
tion number  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  prompt- 
ly upon  receipt,  transmit  one  copy  of  every 
registration  statement  filed  hereunder  and 
one  copy  of  every  amendment  or  supple- 
ment thereto,  and  one  copy  of  every  item  of 
political  propaganda  filed  hereunder,  to  the 
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cprretary  of  State  for  such  comment  and  use 
I  the  secretary  of  State  may  determine  to 
?fe  appropriate  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
?oreiS  relations  of  the  United  States, 
iillure  of  the  Attorney  General  so  to  trans- 
Biit  such  copy  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  prose- 
cution under  this  Act.  4.^,     ,     ^ 

■'(c)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
to  furnish  to  departments  and  agencies  in 
^e  executive  branch  and  committees  of  the 
rvineress  such  information  obtained  by  him 
to  the  administration  of  this  Act,  including 
the  names  of  registrants  under  this  Act.  cop- 
ies of  registration  statements,  or  parts  there- 
of copies  of  political  propaganda,  or  other 
documents  or  Information  filed  under  thls^ 
Act,  as  may  be  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
the'purposes  of  this  Act." 

SEC.  7.  section  8  of  such  Act  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  adding 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2)  a  comma  and  the  following:  "except  that 
in  the  case  of  a  violation  of  subsection  (b), 
(e)  or  (f)  of  section  4  or  of  subsection  (g) 
or  (h)  of  this  section  the  punishment  shall 
be  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  six  months,  or 

both".  .,  ^   ,, 

(2)  such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections :  ^    .,  ^^     .  4. 

"(f)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  At- 
torney General  any  person  is  engaged  in  or 
about  to  engage  in  any  acts  which  constitute 
or  will  constitute  a  violation  of  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  or  regulations  Issued  there- 
under, or  whenever  any  agent  of  a  foreign 
principal  falls  to  comply  with  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  Is- 
sued thereunder,  or  otherwise  is  in  violation 
of  the  Act.  the  Attorney  General  may  make 
application  to  the  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  for   an  order  enjoining  such 
acts  or  enjoining  such  person  from  continu- 
ing to  act  as  an  agent  of  such  foreign  prin- 
cipal, or  for  an  order  requiring  compliance 
with  any  appropriate  provision  of  the  Act  or 
regulation   thereunder.     The   district   court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  and  authority  to  Issue 
a  temporary   or  permanent   Injunction,  re- 
straining order  or  such  other  order  which  it 
may  deem  proper.    The  proceedings  shall  be 
made  a  preferred  cause  and  shall  be  expedited 
in  every  way. 

"(g)  If  the  Attorney  General  determines 
that  a  registration  statement  does  not  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  this  Act  or  the 
regulations  issued  thereunder,  he  shall  so 
notify  the  registrant  In  writing,  specifying  in 
what  respects  the  statement  Is  deficient.  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  act  as  an 
agent  of  a  foreign  principal  at  any  time  ten 
days  or  more  after  receipt  of  such  notification 
without  filing  an  amended  registration  state- 
ment in  full  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  and  the  regulations  Issued 
thereunder. 

"(h)  It  shall  be  iinlawful  for  any  agent 
of  a  foreign  principal  required  to  register 
under  this  Act  to  be  a  party  to  any  contract, 
agreement,  or  understanding,  either  express 
or  Implied,  with  such  foreign  principal  pur- 
suant to  which  the  amount  or  payment  of 
the  compensation,  fee,  or  other  remuneration 
of  such  agent  Is  contingent  in  whole  or  in 
part  upon  the  success  of  any  political  activi- 
ties carried  on  by  such  agent." 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Chapter  29  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows : 
"§  613.  Contributions  by  agents  of  foreign 
principals 
"Whoever,  being  an  agent  of  a  foreign 
principal,  directly  or  through  any  other  per- 
son, either  for  or  on  behalf  of  such  foreign 
principal  or  otherwise  In  his  capacity  as 
agent  of  such  foreign  principal,  knowingly 
makes  any  contribution  of  money  or  other 
thing  of  value,  or  promises  expressly  or  im- 
pliedly to  make  any  such  contribution,  In 


connection  with  an  election  to  any  political 
office  or  In  connection  with  any  primary 
election,  convention,  or  caucus  held  to  select 
candidates  for  any  political  office;  or 

"Whoever  knowingly  solicits,  accepts,  or 
receives  any  such  contribution  from  any  such 
agent  of  a  foreign  principal  or  from  such 
foreign  principal — 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
Imprisonment  not  more  than  five  years  or 
both. 

"As  used  In  this  section — 
"(1)  The  term  'foreign  principal'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  when  used  In  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
except  that  such  term  does  not  Include  any 
person  who  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
"(2)  The  term  'agent  of  a  foreign  prin- 
cipal' means  any  person  who  acts  as  an  agent, 
representative,  employee,  servant,  or  in  any 
other  capacity  at  the  order,  request,  or  under 
the  direction  or  control  of  a  foreign  principal 
or  of  a  person  any  substantial  portion  of 
whose  activities  are  directly  or  indirectly 
supervised,  directed,  or  controlled  by  a  for- 
eign principal." 

(b)  Chapter  11  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"§  219.  Officers  and  employees  acting  as 
agents  of  foreign  principals 
"Whoever,  being  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  in  the  executive,  legislative, 
or  judicial  branch  of  the  Government  or  in 
any  agency  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  District  of  Coliunbla.  Is  or  acts  as  an 
agent  of  a  foreign  principal  required  to  reg- 
ister under  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  both. 

"Nothing  In  this  section  shall  apply  to  the 
employment  of  any  agent  of  a  foreign  prin- 
cipal as  a  special  Government  employee  in 
any  case  in  which  the  head  of  the  employing 
agency  certifies  that  such  employment  Is  re- 
quired in  the  national  Interest.  A  copy  of 
any  certification  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  forwarded  by  the  head  of  such  agency  to 
the  Attorney  General  who  shaU  ca\ise  the 
same  to  be  filed  with  the  registration  state- 
ment and  other  documents  filed  by  such 
agent,  and  made  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion In  accordance  with  section  6  of  the  For- 
eign  Agents   Registration   Act   of    1938,   as 

amended."  ,     .       ^  j.^     v^ 

(c)(1)  The  sectional  analysis  at  the  be- 
ginning of  chapter  29  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"613.  Contributions  by  agents  of  foreign 
principals." 
(2)  The  sectional  analysis  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  11  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
follovrtngTiew  Item: 

"219.  Officers  and  employees  acting  as  agents 
of  foreign  principals." 
Sec.  9.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 


joumed   before   the   House    completed 
action.  . 

This  biU  wiU  help  the  coffee  agreement 
bring  some  stability  to  the  world  coffee 
market.  Coffee  prices  fluctuate  widely, 
bringing  inflation  when  prices  are  too 
high,  deflation  and  widespread  distress 
when  prices  are  too  low.  This  instability 
is  to  no  one's  advantage.  It  dislocates 
the  economies  of  the  producing  coun- 
tries; it  dislocates  the  trade;  and  it 
brings  no  lasting  benefits  to  the  ultimate 
.consumer. 

Coffee  is  important  to  more  than  30 
low-income  countries.  It  is  especially 
important  to  Latin  America.  It  is  the 
largest  export  earner  for  all  the  develop- 
ing countries  after  petroleum,  a  major 
source  of  tax  revenue  for  essential  Gov- 
ernment operations  and  of  foreign  ex- 
change for  the  purchase  of  development 
goods.  The  dollars  the  low-income 
countries  earn  from  coffee  sales  they  use 
to  buy  from  us  the  industrial  materials 
and  capital  equipment  for  growth. 

The  developing  countries  want  and 
need  stable  earnings  so  their  economic 
and  social  development  can  proceed  at  a 
steady  pace.  They  want  and  need  stable 
earnings  that  grow  as  consumption  grows 
so  they  can  earn  their  way  in  trade  and 
not  depend  so  heavily  on  aid. 

There  are  ample  safeguards  in  the 
agreement  to  protect  the  American  con- 
sumer, and  there  is  no  interference  with 
our  trade.  We  can  import  coffee  freely 
without  let  or  hindrance.  There  are  no 
import  quotas.  The  few  obligations  we 
have  as  importing  members  are  those 
spelled  out  in  this  implementing  bill,  that 
is,  to  require  certificates  of  origin  on  cof- 
fee from  members  and  to  limit  Imports 
from  nonmembers  if  this  should  be 
necessary. 

This  bill  will  help  the  United  States  do 
its  full  part  in  making  the  coffee  agree- 
ment an  effective  instnunent  for  stabili- 
zation. It  will  strengthen  and  revitalize 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk,  which  I 
introduce  by  request,  and  I  assume  It 
will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  701)  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  under  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement,  1962, 
signed  at  New  York  on  September  28. 
1962,  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Mansfield,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  administration,  I  Introduce 
today  a  bill  to  implement  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement.  The  purpose 
of  introducing  the  bill  at  this  time  is  to 
enable  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to 
hold  hearings  tomorrow. 

This  bill  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  its  obligations 
under  the  coffee  agreement  which  the 
President  ratified  in  December  1963  pur- 
suant to  advice  and  consent  of  this  body, 
Last  simuner  the  Senate  did  pass  an  im- 
plementing bill,  but  the  Congress  ad- 


USE    OF   IMPORTS   FROM    COMMU- 
NIST COUNTRIES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  three  bills 
which  deal  with  the  sale  and  use  of  Com- 
munist products  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  of  these  bills,  introduced  in 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Randolph, 
Simpson,  Tower,  and  Murphy,  would 
prohibit  the  importation  of  fiat  glass 
which  is  the  product  of  any  country  or 
area  dominated  or  controlled  by  commu- 

My  second  bill,  introduced  m  behalf  of 
myself   and   Senators  Allott,   Mundt. 
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Randolph,  Simpson.  Tower,  and  Mur- 
phy, prohibits  the  use  of  products  origi- 
nating in  any  country  or  area  dominated 
or  controlled  by  communism  in  Federal 
or  federally  assisted  projects  for  the  con- 
struction, alteration,  or  repair  of  any 
building,  public  work,  or  facility. 

The  third,  introduced  in  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Senators  Allott.  Mundt,  Ran- 
dolph, Simpson,  Tower,  and  Murphy, 
prohibits  the  use  of  such  products  in  any 
housing  construction  which  is  assisted 
under  programs  administered  by  the 
House  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  its 
constituent  agencies,  or  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  ex- 
pand the  markets  for  our  domestic  prod- 
ucts and  get  thousands  of  our  workers 
back  to  work,  it  just  does  not  make  sense 
for  us  to  allow  imports  from  Communist 
countries  to  provide  unfair  competition 
for  hard-pressed  domestic  industries. 
Yet,  this  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing. 
As  one  example,  our  domestic  glass  in- 
dustry has  been  particularly  hard  hit. 
In  the  first  9  months  of  1964  alone. 
$1  322  921  worth  of  flat  glass  came  into 
the  United  States  from  Communist  coun- 
tries—$244,393  from  the  Soviet  Union 
itself.  Not  only  was  this  glass  priced 
50  percent  or  more  below  prices  quoted  in 
our  highly  competitive  domestic  indus- 
try but  was  frequently  50  percent  or 
more  below  other  free  world  suppliers 
such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  West  Ger- 
many, and  Japan. 

These  Communist  prices  do  not  reflect 
costs  of  production.  Nor  are  Commu- 
nist export  policies  aimed  primarily  at 
raising  the  standard  of  living  of  their 
own  peoples.  Rather,  they  are  designed 
often  to  damage  the  economies  of  the 
free  nations.  The  Red  bloc  is  still  bent 
on  our  destruction  through  an  allout 
economic  and  ideological  struggle,  and 
their  state-owned  industries  and  export 
policies  are  weapons  in  that  struggle. 

These  bills  conform  with  a  pledge  I 
made  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  last 
fall,  and  I  am  urging  their  early  consid- 
eration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Scott 
ffor  himself  and  other  Senators),  were 
received,  read  twice  by  their  titles,  and 
referred,  as  indicated: 

By     Mr.     SCOTT     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Allott,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Tower,   and  Mr. 
Murphy)  : 
S.  712.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  prod- 
ucts originating  in  any  country  or  area  dom- 
inated or  controlled  by  communism  in  any 
housing  construction  which  is  assisted  under 
programs  administered  by  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  its  constituent  agen- 
cies, or  the  Veterans'  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Tower,  and 
Mr.  Murphy)  : 
S.  714.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  Importation 
of   flat  glass   which  Is   the  product  of  any 
country  or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by 
communism;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


By    Mr.     SCOTT     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Allott.  Mr.  Mundt.  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.   Simpson.  Mr.  Tower,  and   Mr. 
Murphy)  : 
S.  716.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  prod- 
ucts originating  in  any  country  or  area  dom- 
inated or  controlled  by  communism  in  Fed- 
eral   or   federally   assisted    projects    for   the 
construction,    alteration,    or    repair    of   any 
building,    public   work,   or    facility;    to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


EXCLUSION  OF  WOOL  FELT  HAT 
PRODUCERS  FROM  PROVISIONS 
OF  WOOL  PRODUCTS  LABELING 
ACT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Dodd,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  to  exclude  headwear 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Wool  Prod- 
ucts Labeling  Act  and  exempt  wool  felt 
hat  producers  from  the  necessity  of  dis- 
closing the  wool  fiber  content  of  their 
products. 

The  wool  felt  hat  industry  has  been 
having  serious  difficulties  in  recent  years. 
For  one  reason,  it  must  compete  with 
headwear  made  from  other  materials, 
such  as  fur  felt  and  cloth,  which  are 
exempt  from  the  labeling  requirements 
now  required  of  wool  felt.  Yet.  the  wool 
content  of  headwear  has  little  bearing 
on  the  fabrics  performance,  and  is  not 
of  major  importance  in  consumer  ac- 
ceptance. 

Three  of  the  four  wool  felt  hat  factories 
in  America  are  located  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.  Over  50  percent  of  the  work 
force  of  two  Lancaster  communities — 
Adamstown  and  Denver,  Pa. — are  em- 
ployed in  that  industry. 

My  proposal  would  give  these  pro- 
ducers an  opportunity  to  compete  fair- 
ly and  equitably  in  the  open  market.  A 
similar  bill,  which  I  introduced  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  my  motion,  but  no  action  was 
taken  in  the  House.  I  am  urging  prompt 
consideration  this  year. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  713)  to  amend  the  Wool 
Products  Labeling  Act  of  1939  in  order 
to  exempt  headwear  from  the  provisions 
of  such  act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Scott 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Dodd)  ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


Proponents  of  the  guidelines  system 
maintain  that  it  is  conducive  to  speed 
and  efficiency.  But  testimony  before 
congressional  committees  and  my  own 
conversations  with  postal  workers  con- 
vince me  that  just  the  opposite  is  true. 
The  guidelines  system  not  only  subjects 
members  of  an  old  and  honored  Federal 
service  to  the  indignity  of  constant  sur- 
veillance, but  results  in  unnecessary  job 
tensions,  dissension  among  postal  work- 
ers and  poor  management-employee  re- 
lations. 

The  postal  worker  is  a  devoted  public 
servant  and  part  of  a  great  tradition. 
He  is  entitled  more  to  commendation 
than  surveillance. 

My  bill  would  eliminate  completely 
the  guidelines  system  both  because  it 
has  failed  in  its  objectives  and  because 
it  is  detrimental  to  the  postal  service. 
It  conforms  with  a  pledge  I  made  to  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  last  fall,  and  I 
am  urging  its  early  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  715)  to  prevent  the  use  of 
stopwatches,  work  measurement  pro- 
grams, or  other  performance-standards 
operations  as  measuring  devices  in  the 
postal  service,  introduced  by  Mr.  Scott, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service. 
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PROHIBITION  OF  USE  OF  STOP- 
WATCHES AND  MEASURING  DE- 
VICES IN  POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  prevent  the  use 
of  stopwatches,  work  measurement  pro- 
grams or  other  performance-standards 
operations  as  measuring  devices  in  the 
postal  service.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment refers  to  these  measurement  pro- 
grams as  "guidelines." 

I  have  been  proposing  an  end  to  these 
inequitable  guidelines  for  many  years 
and  I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  this 
year  six  bills  similar  to  mine  have  been 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


REGULATIONS       GOVERNING      RE- 
NUNCIATION OP  U.S.  CITIZENSHIP 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  which  would  tighten 
the  right  of  defectors  from  the  United 
States  who  renounce  their  citizenship 
while  in  a  foreign  country  to  reenter 
the  country. 

The  bill  grows  specifically  out  of  Lee 
Oswald's  return  to  the  United  States. 
Lee  Oswald  renounced  his  citizenship  and 
proclaimed  his  fidelity  and  belief  in  the 
Communist  Government  of  Red  Russia. 

However,  under  the  law.  his  citizen- 
ship was  not  forfeited,  because  he  did 
not  make  his  renunciation  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  present  statute.  The 
present  statute  provides  that  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  while  in  a  foreign 
country  who  declares  his  purpose  to  re- 
nounce his  citizenship  does  not  lose  his 
citizenship  unless  he  goes  to  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  or  to  a  consular  office  and 
there  imder  oath  declares  his  abandon- 
ment of  his  citizenship  in  the  United 

States.  , 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  time  of 

the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
minute.  , 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  bill  would  allow 
the  renunciation  of  citizenship  not  made 
under  oath  to  become  effective  and  to 
deny  such  individual  the  right  to  re- 
enter the  United  States. 

I  desire  to  have  placed  in  the  Record 
the  statement  I  made  on  this  subject  on 
January  24  of  last  year,  when  I  intro- 
duced a  similar  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

LOSS  OF  Nationality  in  Certain  Cases 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
■  rontect  with  the  Department  of  State. 
•JeS  to* inquire  under  what  authority  Mr. 
SaWwas  allowed  to  reenter  the  United 
Sates  after  he  had  taken  out  papers  indlcat- 
S  a  purpose  to  abandon  his  citizenship.  I 
S-e    received     from    the    Department    an 

^■^S^th^Ser^lSerlng  my  inquiry,  it  is 

'^  ••Under  existing  law.  a  person  who  is  a  US. 
citizen  may  lose  his  nationality  in  a  number 
of  ways. 


"The  question  whether  an  individual  has 
in<!t  his  U  S.  citizenship  must  be  determined 
"accordance  with  this  act.  For  example, 
nersons  desiring  to  renounce  their  U.S.  na- 
Uonality  under  section  349(a)(6)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  are  re- 
ouired  to  appear  before  a  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular officer  of  the  United  States  abroad  and 
take  an  oath  of  renunciation  of  nationality 
of  the  united  States  In  the  form  prescribed 
by  the  secretary  of  State.  Lee  Harvey  Os- 
wald did  not  renounce  in  accordance  with 
The  provisions  of  the  statutory  requirements 
and  therefore  did  not  lose  his  U.S.  citizen- 

^'^in  mv  inquirv,  I  also  asked  on  what  theory 
the  loan  was  made  to  enable  Lee  Oswald  to 
come  back  to  the  United  States.  The  answer 
states  as  follows :  „„,.♦„ 

"The  Department  of  State  grants  loans  to 
US  citizens  abroad  who  are  destitute  and 
without  relatives,  friends,  or  others  able  and 
willing  to  finance  their  return  to  the  United 
States.  Each  such  case  is  carefully  investi- 
gated to  insure  that  the  loan  applicant  is  a 
destitute  U.S.  citizen.  Each  applicant  to 
whom  a  loan  is  granted  is  required  to  sign  a 
promissory  note  covering  his  loan  and  to 
repay  it  as  soon  as  possible  after  his  return 
to  the  United  States.  ,.„  t  ««. 

"A  repatriation  loan  was  granted  to  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  to  cover  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation for  him.  his  wife,  and  his  child  from 
the  USS.R.  to  the  United  States.  He  re- 
paid  the  loan  in  installments  after  he  re- 
turned to  this  country." 

The  President  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
3-minute  limitation  in  the  morning  hour. 
the  time  available  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  expired.  ,  , 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  2  addl- 
tioual  minutes.  ^      *     », 

The  President  pro  tempore.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  there  have 
been  other  persons  who  have  gone  to  Com- 
munist countries,  indicating  an  intention  of 
abandoning  their  citizenship  In  the  United 
States,  who   have   been  permitted  to  come 

Under  the  present  law.  even  though  one 
goes  abroad,  intending  to  give  up  his  citizen- 
ship m  the  United  States,  unless  he  takes  an 
oath  in  the  consul's  office,  that  intention  to 
—  abandon  citizenship  does  not  effect  a  forfeit- 
ure. 

I  think  the  law  is  weak  in  that  respect. 
While  we  should  make  it  difficult  for  legiti- 
mate citizens  who  are  not  defaulting  our 
cause,  to  lose  their  rights  when  going  to  a 
foreign  country,  we  should  not  make  It  hard 
for  a  person  who  wants  to  give  up  his  US. 
citizenship  and  become  a  Communist,  to  do 
so. 

On  that  theory.  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
which  I  ask  to  have  printed,  which  will 
contain  such  an  amendment  to  the  exist- 
ing law.  as  follows: 

"Any  person,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
entering  any  country  which  Is  Communist, 
Communist  dominated,   or   Communist  oc- 


cupied, with  the  intent  to  transfer  his  al- 
legiance from  the  United  States  to  such 
country  or  formulating  an  intent  while  in 
such  country  to  transfer  his  allegiance  from 
the  United  States  to  such  country,  and  there- 
after taking  any  action  with  a  view  to  carry- 
ing out  that  Intent,  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  reenter  the  United  States." 

Mr.  President,  if  this  proposed  language 
were  in  the  law  when  Oswald  asked  to  come 
back  to  the  United  States,  he  could  not  have 
done  so;  and  I  cannot  understand  why  we 
should  be  gentle  and  sympathetic  and  easy 
with  those  Americans  who  go  to  Communist 
countries  and  announce  their  purpose  to 
abandon  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  and  their  citizenship.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  they  should  subsequently  be 
permitted  to  reenter. 

I  ask  that  my  bill  be  printed,  and  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  that  it  be  per- 
mitted to  lie  on  the  desk  for  1  week  so  that 
those  who  want  to  join  in  It  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  so.  . 

The  Preshjent  pro  tempore.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  lie  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  bill  (S.  2459)  providing  for  the  loss 
of  nationality  In  the  case  of  an  individual 
entering  a  Communist  country  with  the  in- 
tent to  transfer  his  allegiance  from  the 
United  States  to  that  country.  Introduced  by 
Mr  LAUSCHE,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o] 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  212 
(at  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"'(32)  Any  person  who  has  lost  his  na- 
tionality pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (11)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  349 
of  this  Act.'  ,        ,  ^„ 

"Sec  2.  Section  349(a)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  word  'or',  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

'"(11)  (A)  entering  any  country  which  is 
Communist,  Communist  dominated,  or  Com- 
munist occupied  with  the  intent  to  trans- 
fer his  allegiance  from  the  United  States  to 
such  country,  or  (B)  formulating  an  Intent 
while  in  any  such  country,  to  transfer  his 
aUegiance  from  the  United  States  to  such 
country  and  thereafter  taking  any  action 
with  a  view  to  carrying  out  that  intent , 


boxed  coin.  What's  the  handling  charge? 
call  me  now  at  (609)  662-6644  (Camden. 
N.J.),  (215)   925-8981   (Phila.,  Pa.) . 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  717)  providing  for  the  loss 
of  nationality  in  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual entering  a  Communist  country  with 
the  intent  to  transfer  his  allegiance  from 
the  United  States  to  that  country,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Lausche,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


This  person  was  offering  to  provide 
sUver  coins  at  a  premium.  In  other 
words,  he  is  in  the  black  market,  in  my 
opinion,  in  the  sale  of  sUver  coins,  which 
are  vitally  needed  at  this  time  in  our 

commerce.  ,.  ^  ^.i,-    • 

I  have  an  intuitive  feeling  that  this  is 
the  beginning  of  an  operation  in  which 
the  paper  dollar  will  be  selling  for  metal 
at  a  price  below  its  supposed  one  dollar 

value.  ,j 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  bUl  which  would 
make  it  a  crime  for  anyone  to  buy  or 
sell  or  offer  to  buy  or  sell  any  sUver  or 
minor  coins  of  the  United  States  for 
monetary  use  at  a  price  in  excess  of  the 

face  value.  ^.  ,  .  .^ 

In  my  opinion,  this  operation  ought  to 

be  nipped  in  the  bud.    It  ought  not  to  be 

allowed  to  grow.  -^     .  k« 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  asked  me  to  listen  to  his  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  which  would  make  it  a 
crime  to  sell  small  silver  corns  at  a  pre- 
mium for  use  as  coins,  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  his  bUl  will  probably 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  because  it  is  a  criminal  meas- 
ure. , 

Second,  we  are  doubling  our  produc- 
tion of  small  coins.    It  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  weeks  until  we  shall  have  more 
small  coins  than  the  country  can  use. 
But  the  possible  evil  will  be  in  the  melt- 
ing down  of  silver  dollars  if  the  price  ol 
silver  goes  any  higher.    We  have  issued 
$600  million  in  silver  dollars;  only  U 
million  of  silver  dollars  are  now  in  the 
Treasury.    There  are  virtually  none  in 
circulation.    The  coins  have  been  bought 
up  not  only  by  coin  collectors,  but  also 
by  speculators,  who  are  planning  to  melt 

them  down.  ,  .       .  ^      .     . 

If  the  Senator  from  Ohio  wishes  to  do 
something  that  would  protect  our  Gov- 
ernment from  the  speculators,  let  hun 
add  to  his  bill  a  prohibition  against 
melting  down  any  silver  coins. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
is  now  in  the  morning  hour.  The  Chair 
must  ask  Senators  to  abide  by  the  order. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia  The 
Senator  has  made  a  suggestion  that  is 
worthy  of  favorable  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  718)  to  prohibit  profiteer- 
ing in  coins  of  the  United  States,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Laxjsche,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SILVER  COINS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  communication  from  an  Ohio 
banker— if  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson]  will  listen— and  to  this 
banker  came  this  notice: 

Who  has  all  the  coins?  Even  "Pep"  the 
coin  man  doesn't  know.  But  he  can  alleviate 
vour  banks'  coin  shortage  with  all  denomina- 
tions of  coins  at  a  small  handling  charge 
which    includes    delivery    of    wrapped    and 


ALIBATES  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 
BILL 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  introduce  for  myself  and  my  colleague 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  Alibates  Flint  Quarries  Na- 
tional Monument  near  Amarillo.  Tex. 

This  bill,  seeking  to  assure  recogmtion 
and  preservation  of  these  flint  quarries 
used  by  American  Indians  for  10  000 
years,  is  identical  to  my  bill  S.  1348  of 
the   88th   Congress   and   to  legislation 
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sponsored  by  Congressman  Walter 
Rogers.  This  effort  to  secure  adequate 
protection  for  this  important  historical 
site  is  bearing  fruit  in  an  increasing 
likelihood  that  preservation  will  be  as- 
sured. Through  this  or  other  appropri- 
ate legislation  I  shall  continue  my  work 
on  behalf  of  conservation  of  the  Alibates 
Flint  Quarries. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Monday,  De- 
cember 21,  1964,  Dallas  Morning  News 
by  Prank  X.  Tolbert  well  describes  the 
interest  and  importance  of  this  site.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  article  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  721)  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  the  AUbates  Flint  Quar- 
ries and  Texas  Panhandle  Pueblo  Culture 
National  Monument,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Yarborough  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
TowER>,  was  received,  read^ twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  article  presented  by  Mr.  Yarbor- 
ough is  as  follows : 

Mines  Rich  in  Histobt 
(By  Prank  X.  Tolbert) 

Am.'irillo.  Tex. — There  It  lies,  glittering 
like  a  three-quarter-mlle-long  Jewel,  on  a 
mesa  over  the  Canadian  River  in  the  canyon 
country  30  miles  north  of  Amarillo:  the 
Alibates  flint  mine,  the  greatest  quarries  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 

It  has  been  worked  by  men  for  at  least 
15,000  years.  It  is  said  to  produce  the  finest 
flint  In  the  world,  with  the  most  variegated 
colors  of  any  flints  or  cherts. 

There  are  more  than  550  quarries  in  an 
outcrop  of  flint  beds,  In  a  vein  of  rainbow 
colors  and  not  in  the  nodules  as  flint  Is 
usually  found.  Here  were  quarried  and 
painfully  manufactured  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  prized  weapon  and  tool  points  In 
this  part  of  the  ancient  world.  Even  before 
the  patina  Is  polished  and  fluted,  the  flint 
sparkles  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 

For  some  reason,  the  Alibates  points  most 
wanted  by  Indians  for  the  last  450  years  and 
by  prehistory  men  were  the  red  and  gray 
banded  ones. 

Sign-talking  traders  came  In  the  olden 
days  from  all  over  the  western  reaches  of 
the  continent  and  purchased  them  from  the 
Alibates  miners.  Now  they  are  found  all 
over,  even  sometimes  in  New  England,  In 
Indian  burials  and  in  the  middens  of  pueblos 
and  old  camps. 

The  antiquity  of  the  mine  has  been  firmly 
established  by  scientists,  who  found  the  All- 
bates  weapon  points  in  the  remains  of  extinct 
animals  whose  approximate  ages  are  known. 

Amarillo  Archaeologist  Floyd  V.  Studer, 
who  has  been  studying  the  quarries  since 
1926,  was  the  one  who  pinned  the  "Alibates" 
title  on  the  flint.  The  name  honors  an  old 
cowboy.  Allen  or  Alie  Bates,  who  squatted  in 
this  pasture  of  the  Lee  Bivins  Ranch  back 
in  the  19th  century.  The  cowboys,  with  their 
tendency  to  shorten  place  names,  called  a 
tributary  of  the  Canadian  Alibates  Creek  and 
this  part  of  the  ranch  was  Alibates  Pasture. 
(Poor  old  Allen  Bates  certainly  never 
dreamed  that  his  name  would  appear  In  the 
works  of  some  of  the  world's  leading 
archaeologists,  geologists,  and  historians,  who 
have  come  to  inspect  the  venerable  quarries.) 

Because,  to  the  stone  age  Indian,  flint  was 
the  equivalent  of  steel,  and  valued  far  higher 
than  modem  men  do  precious  Jewels,  Mr. 
Studer  haa  dubbed  the  AUbates  site  "The 
Pittsburgh  of  the  Ancient  West." 


The  mesa  and  the  roadways  around  the 
quarries  are  littered  with  fragments  of  gor- 
geous flint,  apparently  thrown  away  because 
they  were  defective  or  were  not  of  the  prized 
red  and  gray  bands  variety.  The  wonderful 
blues,  a  kind  of  "Maxfield  Parrlsh"  blue, 
streaked  with  pink  and  red  and  ocher.  appeal 
Just  as  much  to  the  contemporary  eye. 

In  the  flint  debris  on  the  mesa  are  scrapers 
with  sharp  convex  edges,  awls,  diamond 
shaped  knives,  notched  hammerstones.  dou- 
ble-bladed  knives,  and  all  manner  of  weapon 
points. 

Some  of  the  points  were  Indented  to  permit 
the  Ufeblood  of  a  wounded  animal  to  flow 
out  quicker.  When  you  were  driving  your 
lances  into  a  mastodon,  as  did  the  "Clovls 
man,"  11,000  years  ago  in  New  Mexico  with 
an  Alibates  point,  you  wanted  the  blood  to 
flow  swiftly  and  get  the  fight  over.  Fifteen 
thousand  years  ago,  the  "Sandia  man."  the 
oldest  known  man  in  North  America,  used 
these  same  points  to  hunt  the  Ice  age  mam- 
moth and  other  giant  creatures. 

These  quarries  were  found  by  Floyd  Studer 
In  1926  when  he  was  siirveylng  sites  for  the 
easternmost  known  pueblos,  those  in  the 
Panhandle  along  the  Canadian. 

There  was  a  big  "housing  development"  in 
connection  with  this  Pittsburgh  of  prehistor- 
ic man.  These  are  also  called  the  Alibates 
Ruins  (Old  Man  Allen  Bates,  the  squatter, 
continues  to  be  honored),  and  one  of  the 
"apartments"  which  has  been  excavated  had 
66  rooms.  There  are  many  more  to  be  dug 
into:  Floyd  Studer  and  Henry  Hertner  of 
Amarillo.  and  the  Potter  County  Historical 
Survey  Commltte  showed  me  one  complex, 
not  yet  excavated,  which  had  100  rooms, 
much  larger  rc^ms  than  In  a  New  Mexico  con- 
temporary pueblo,  plus  a  klva. 

The  foundations  were  of  horizontally 
placed  stones,  and  the  walls  were  made  of 
vertical  stones  In  double  rows,  the  Inner- 
space  filled  with  rubble  and  adobe.  Atop 
these  were  placed  horizontal  layers  of  rock 
with  adobe  binding  to  make  a  building  that 
was  warmer  In  winter  and  cooler  in  summer 
than  some  1964  construction. 

There  are  big  living  rooms,  semicircular 
sleeping  rooms,  storage  rooms,  and  tunnels 
connecting  them.  In  the  storage  rooms, 
Studer  found  carbonized  corn  ears  and  corn 
grains,  and  the  fossilized  remains  of  other 
foods.  The  tunnels  were  used  as  ventilators, 
with  loose  slabs  at  the  mouths  of  them  as 
deflectors. 

Shells,  possibly  from  the  gulf  coast,  ob- 
sidian flakes,  and  some  of  the  decorative 
pottery  (although  these  pueblos  made  utili- 
tarian ceramics),  and  bone  tools  not  native 
to  the  panhandle  indicate  that  these  in- 
dustrious people  Imported  many  articles  in 
exchange  for  their  matchless  flint. 

Studer,  Hertner,  Ernest  R.  Archambeau, 
Clayton  Heare,  S.  B.  Whlttenburg,  J.  Robin 
Allen,  Charles  Woodburn,  Ray  S.  Daniel, 
Charles  Gunn.  and  W.  M.  Adams,  are  some  of 
the  panhandle  citizens  who  have  been  work- 
ing to  get  the  mines  made  a  national  mon- 
ument. 

On  April  24,  1963,  U.S.  Senator  Ralph  W. 
Yarborough  Introduced  a  bill  to  create  a 
national  monument,  preserving  the  Alibates 
Mine  and  the  Alibates  pueblo  ruins  near 
Amarrtllo,  Tex.  A  similar  bill  was  Introduced 
by  Congressman  Walter  Rogers.  Both  bills 
are  In  committee  now,  but  are  expected  to 
pass. 

This  part  of  the  South  Canadian  is  now 
being  dammed  to  form  25.000-acre  Lake 
Meredith.  And  the  quarries  and  the  pueblos 
are  In  the  recreation  area  over  this  canyon 
country  lake  which  will  be  175  feet  deep 
when  It  fills. 

When  all  this  Is  done,  the  Alibates  quar- 
ries and  pueblos  will  form  a  magnificent  out- 
door museum  of  prehistoric  times.  And  the 
flint  will  glitter  even  more  than  It  does  now. 
For  the  soli  around  the  fiint  beds  will  be 


hydrauUcally  removed,  leaving  only  the  lovely 
rainbow  colors  of  the  fiint  to  sparkle  under 
the  sun. 


REPEAL  OF  RETAIL  AND  MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT  EXCISES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  repeal  the  retail  excise 
taxes  on  jewelry,  furs,  toilet  prepara- 
tions, luggage  and  handbags;  and  to  re- 
peal the  manufacturer  s  excise  tax  on 
musical  instruments.  The  bill  is  similar 
to  S.  2644  which  I  introduced  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  except  that  it  does 
not  contain  the  $100  limit  on  tax  exemp- 
tion proposed  there  for  furs  and  jewelry. 
It  also  contains  a  new  provision,  specify- 
ing in  the  case  of  musical  instruments 
the  method  for  handling  application  of 
tax  repeal  to  musical  instrument  stocks 
in  the  hands  of  dealers  on  which  the 
manufactm-ers'  excise  has  already  been 
paid. 

Like  many  Members  of  the  Senate,  I 
have  for  quite  some  time  favored  repeal 
of  the  retail  excise  taxes.  They  were 
imposed  in  wartime  more  than  20  years 
ago,  and  their  enactment  was  supposed 
to  be  a  temporary  measure.  We  have 
far  too  long  ignored  the  promise  made 
then  to  remove  them  after  the  emer- 
gency which  brought  them  into  being. 
I  have  testified  in  favor  of  doing  so  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  last 
August,  and  urged  an  excise  repeal  plank 
before  the  Democratic  platform  commit- 
tee. During  the  campaign  I  promised  to 
continue  my  efforts  for  this  cause,  and 
distributed  widely  a  leaflet  captioned, 
"Let's  Stop  Taxing  the  Ladies."  In  that 
leaflet  I  said: 

On  January  1,  I  expect  to  start  the  battle 
against  these  onerous  and  unfair  luxury 
taxes.  It  Is  not  a  good  tax,  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, and  it  is  not  fair. 

I  confidently  expect  that  these  taxes 
will  be  removed  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  portion  of 
my  bill  singles  out  another  item  in  the 
excise  structure  for  whose  removal  I  have 
fought  over  several  years  past.  This  is 
the  third  Congress  in  which  I  have  pre- 
sented a  bill  to  alter  or  remove  the  tax 
placed  upon  musical  instruments,  which 
are  essentially  tools  for  education  and 
culture.  We  have  expended  great  sums 
of  late  to  advance  culture  in  this  Nation, 
by  appropriations  for  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
by  support  of  the  cultural  exchange  pro- 
gram of  the  State  Department,  and  in 
other  ways.  No  musical  instrument 
should  be  taxed  as  is  now  done,  and  my 
bill  would  repeal  that  tax.  In  addition 
to  repeal,  the  bill  I  am  offering  includes 
a  method  for  providing  refunds  of  the 
tax  on  instruments  for  which  it  has 
already  been  paid  at  the  time  the  change 
is  effective. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  725)  to  repeal  the  retailers 
excise  taxes  on  jewelry,  furs,  toilet  prep- 
artions,  and  luggage  and  handbags;  and 
to  repeal  the  manufacturers  excise  tax  on 
musical  instruments,  introduced  by  Mr. 
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HARTKE  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  


ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  BASE 
CLOSINGS 
Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  ro  as  to  provide  for  retirement 
on  full  annuity  upon  voluntary  separa- 
tion after  30  years  of  service  or  upon  in- 
voluntary separation  after  20  years  of 
service.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
bills  I  expect  to  introduce  in  the  near 
future  to  assist  localities  which  have  been 
severely  affected  by  base  closings  and  de- 
fense contract  terminations  in  making 
orderly  economic  adjustment. 

During  the  first  4  yeai-s  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson administrations.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  has 
taken  actions  which  have  effected  or  will 
effect  the  closing  or  partial  closing  of  669 
bases  around  the  world— most  of  them 
within  the  United  States.  These  actions, 
when  completed,  will  result  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  149.000  job  positions  and  an- 
nual budget  reductions  of  over  $1  biUion. 
The  impact  of  these  reductions  is  not 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  econ- 
omy but  falls  with  particular  severity  on 
certain  localities. 

In  the  city  and  county  of  Mobile,  in  my 
State  of  Alabama,  we  have  an  outstand- 
ing example.  There,  12.000  dedicated 
workers  face  the  possibility  of  unem- 
ployment upon  completion  of  the  an- 
nounced closing  of  Brookley  Air  Force 
Base.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  already 
protested  vigorously  the  closing  of  this 
base.  I  will  continue  to  do  so  because 
I  believe  neither  the  Nation's  security 
nor  the  economy  justify  this  proposed 
action. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the  im- 
pact of  this  action  upon  the  Nation,  the 
community  and  the  workers  involved. 
Their  personal  and  individual  misfortune 
is  also  that  of  the  community,  since  they 
represent  nearly  13  percent  of  its  total 
labor  force.  The  consequences  of  such 
a  large  reduction  in  disposable  income 
in  the  area  as  would  be  represented  by 
the  layoff  of  that  many  persons  will 
reach  far  beyond  the  employees  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  President,  across  the  coimtry, 
thousands  of  loyal  dedicated  American 
civil  servants,  such  as  those  at  Brookley, 
face  the  future  with  grave  uncertainty. 
Over  the  years  they  and  their  families 
have  become  deeply  rooted  in  their  com- 
munities. They  have  reached  an  age 
where  other  job  opportunities  in  the 
community  are  extremely  limited. 
Through  no  fault  of  their  own,  they  are 
confronted  with  an  unfortunate  choice 
that  will  change  their  lives  and  the  lives 
of  their  families:  They  may  retire  at  a 
greatly  reduced  annuity,  or  accept  a 
transfer  to  even  further  imcertainty. 
Many  are  less  fortunate.  They  must 
wait  for  years  before  being  eligible  to 
receive  any  annuity  even  though  greatly 
reduced.  This  Is  the  plight  of  those  civil 
servants  who  unfortunately  are  working 
at  a  base  or  installation  scheduled  to  be 
closed. 


It  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  I  introduce 
today  to  ameliorate  this  situation  by 
liberalizing  civil  service  retirement 
benefits. 

Under  present  law,  a  civil  service  em- 
ployee, including  a  civilian  employee  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  may  retire 
voluntarily  on  full  earned  annuity  at 
age  62,  with  30  years  of  service.  If  re- 
tirement is  involuntary  and  not  for  mis- 
conduct or  delinquency,  full  annuity  is 
payable  at  age  60  after  20  years  of 
service. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  these 
provisions  are  reasonable,  even  generous, 
when  compared  with  many  retirement 
programs  found  in  private  industry. 
However,  the  Nation's  defense  workers 
and  the  communities  in  which  they  are 
concentrated  are  not  now  faced  with 
ordinary  circumstances. 

My  bill  would,  quite  simply,  eliminate 
the  age  qualification  for  full  retirement 
benefits,  retaining  the  length-of-service 
qualification.  That  is,  a  civil  servant 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily  separated 
would  become  eligible  for  full  earned  re- 
tirement annuity,  regardless  of  his  age, 
after  30  years  of  service.  He  would  be 
eligible  for  full  earned  annuity,  regard- 
less of  age,  after  20  years  of  service  if 
his  separation  was  involuntary — occa- 
sioned, for  example,  by  a  base  closing— 
and  not  for  cause,  misconduct,  or  delin- 


quency. „      ..V. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  who  so  ably 
chairs  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service,  has,  I  know,  Imnself  worked 
long  and  hard  for  liberalized  civil  serv- 
ice retirement.  I  should  like  him  to  know 
that  the  civil  servants  in  Alabama,  and 
I  personally,  appreciate  his  efforts  and 
his. concern.  I  expect  to  consult  and 
confer  closely  with  the  Senator  to  secure 
enactment  of  this  or  comparable  legisla- 
tion in  this  session. 

The  impact  of  base  closing  and  con- 
tract terminations  falls  painfully  on  at 
least  two  other  important  groups  of  per- 
sons: First,  local  governmental  units 
which  have  Incurred  indebtedness  for 
capital  improvements  such  as  schools; 
and,  second,  businessmen — especially 
small  businessmen— in  various  circum- 
stances. Other  bills  which  I  shall  intro- 
duce in  the  near  future  will  be  intended 
to  help  solve  the  problems  of  these  other 
affected  classes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  728)  to  amend  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide 
for  retirement  on  full  annuity  upon  vol- 
untary separation  after  30  years  of  serv- 
ice or  upon  involuntary  separation  after 
20  years  of  service,  introduced  by  Mr. 
SPARKMAN,  was  rcccived,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REVISION  OF  FEES  PAYABLE  TO  THE 
COMMISSIONER  OF  PATENTS 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
revise  the  schedule  of  fees  payable  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  to  apply  on 
applications  for  original  patents,  the  re- 
issue of  patents,  and  in  other  steps  con- 


nected with  the  routine  processing  of 
patents.  ^    . 

The  objective  of  this  bill  is  to  increase 
the  revenue  of  the  Patent  Office  so  as  to 
make  it  substantially  self-supporting. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  a  bill  which  I 
introduced  last  year  in  order  to  provide 
an  alternative  to  an  administration  pat- 
ent fees  bill,  H.R.  8190.  The  adminis- 
tration has  revised  somewhat  last  year's 
bill,  but  I  still  feel  that  an  alternative 
approach  must  be  offered. 

And  I  will  explain  why.  Both  my  bill 
and  the  administration  bill  would  seek 
to  increase  revenue,  but  the  latter  would 
do  this  by  making  minor  raises  in  the 
fees  that  are  aheady  being  charged,  and 
by  including  an  entirely  new  kind  of  fee. 
This  is  a  maintenance  fee  of  $75,  which 
the  holder  of  a  patent  would  have  to  pay 
in  order  to  retain  rights  to  his  patent. 

This  fee  could  either  be  paid  in  one 
lump  sum  at  the  time  a  patent  is  issued 
or  in  three  installments  over  a  prescribed 
period  of  time. 

I  feel  that  the  charging  of  a  mainte- 
nance fee,  which  is  a  totally  new  concept, 
would  make  an  unnecessary  substantive 
change  in  our  patent  procedures.  I  do 
not  think  that  such  an  important  step 
should  be  undertaken  as  a  part  of  a  bill 
of  wtiich  the  primary  purpose  is  to  revise 
the  Patent  Office's  fee  schedule. 

Instead,  I  feel  that  additional  revenue 
should  be  obtained  by  raising  only  the 
existing  fees.  For  example,  I  propose 
that  the  charge  for  filing  of  an  original 
patent  be  raised  from  $30  to  $70,  and  the 
charge  for  the  fiUng  of  an  application  for 
a  trademark  be  raised  from  $25  to  $60. 

These  changes  are  intended  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  loss  of  revenue  caused  by 
my  deletion  of  the  maintenance  fee  sec- 
tion in  the  administration  bill. 

Both  bills  would  raise  just  about  the 
same  total  of  revenue,  an  estimated  $22 
million  a  year,  but  my  bill  would  accom- 
plish this  without  having  to  rely  on  a  new 
and  controversial  technique,  the  use  of 
the  maintenance  fee. 

Last  year  my  bill  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Connecticut  Bar  Association. 
And  many  patent  attorneys  and  private 
businessmen  wrote  to  me  during  the  year 
and  expressed  support  for  my  bill  in 
preference  to  the  administration's. 

This  year,  I  understand  that  the  Con- 
necticut Bar  Association  has  approved 
of  the  basic  formula  which  I  am  submit- 
ting for  the  raising  of  revenues. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  agree  that 
the  approach  to  raising  Patent  Office  fees 
that  I  have  introduced  today  is  far  pref- 
erable to  the  one  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

It  is  high  time  that  patent  fees  be 
raised  for  they  have  not  been  increased 
since  the  early  1930's.  Let  us  raise  the 
fees  to  reflect  more  closely  the  economics 
of  the  1960's,  but  let  us  do  this  by  using 
the  tried  and  traditional  way  rather  than 
by  going  into  a  completely  new  and  con- 
troversial area  of  patent  procedures  in 
order  to  obtain  these  needed  revenues 

A  bill  identical  to  mine  will  be  intro- 
duced in  the  House  today  by  one  of  my 
colleagues  from  Connecticut,  Congress- 
man Robert  Giaimo. 

Both  Congressman  Giaimo  and  I  have 
been  counseled  and  helped  a  great  deal 
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in  our  eflforts  by  a  prominent  New  Haven 
patent  attorney,  Mr.  Anthony  De  Lio. 

Mr.  De  Lio  has  spent  a  lot  of  time  and 
put  much  effort  into  helping  with  the 
preparation  of  this  legislation,  and  he  de- 
serves commendation  and  credit  for  his 
consti-uctive  and  thoughtful  work  in  this 
imoortant.  complex  field. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  iS.  729^  to  fix  certain  fees 
payable  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  DODD,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


FEES  PAYABLE  TO  PATENT  OFFICE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Patents.  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  by 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  fix  the  fees  payable  to  the  Patent 
Office,  and  for  other  purposes. 

No  significant  change  in  patent  fees 
has  occurred  since  1932.  At  that  time 
the  fees  collected  made  the  Patent  Office 
a  substantially  self-supporting  activity. 
Costs  have  since  risen  so  that  in  fiscal 
1964  only  30  percent  of  costs  were  re- 
covered by  fees.  The  legislation  pro- 
posed would,  when  fully  effective,  achieve 
a  recovery  of  approximately  75  percent 
of  costs. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Patents  con- 
ducted hearings  on  patent  fee  legislation 
during  the  STth  and  88th  Congresses. 
The  bill  drafted  by  the  administration 
incorporates  some  of  the  suggestions 
made  at  these  hearings.  I  anticipate 
that  the  previous  hearings  of  the  sub- 
committee can  and  will  be  adopted  as 
part  of  the  record  of  this  revised  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  tS.  730)  to  fix  the  fees  payable 
to  the  Patent  Office,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  McClell.^n. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  BOND- 
ING PROVISIONS  OF  LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT  REPORTING  AND 
DISCLOSURE  ACT  OF  1959  AND  THE 
WELFARE  AND  PENSION  PLANS 
DISCLOSURE  ACT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence to  amend  the  bonding  provisions  of 
the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  of  1959  and  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  731)  to  amend  the  bond- 
ing provisions  of  the  Labor-Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  and 
the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 


Act.  introduced  by  Mr.  Morse,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
s.  731 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  502(a)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1959  is  amended  by  striking  out  'for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duties"  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  following:  "to  provide 
protection  against  loss  by  reason  of  acts  of 
fraud  or  dishonesty  on  his  part  directly  or 
through  connivance  with  others",  and  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  such 
subsection  the  following:  ":  Provided.  That 
when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  a  labor 
organization  has  made  oCher  bonding  ar- 
rangements which  would  provide  the  pro- 
tection required  by  this  section  at  compara- 
ble cost  or  less,  he  may  exempt  such  labor 
organization  from  placing  a  bond  through  a 
surety  company  holding  such  grant  of  au- 
thority". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  205 
of  the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
203"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "203,  and 
211". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  bv  striking  out  "or  203"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "203.  or  211". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  203"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "203.  or  211". 

(d)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  207  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  section  203(b)"  both  times 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
second  sentence  of  section  203(b),  or  sec- 
tion 211". 

Sec.  3.  Title  n  of  the  Labor-Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"surety  compant  reports 

"Sec.  211.  Each  surety  company  which  Is- 
sues any  bond  required  by  this  Act  or  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act 
shall  file  annually  with  the  Secretary,  with 
respect  to  each  fiscal  year  during  which  any 
such  bond  was  In  force,  a  report,  in  such 
form  and  detail  as  he  may  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation, filed  by  the  president  and  treasiurer 
or  corresponding  principal  officers  of  the 
surety  company,  describing  its  bond  experi- 
ence under  each  such  Act,  including  infor- 
mation as  to  the  premiums  received,  total 
claims  paid,  amounts  recovered  by  way  of 
subrogation,  administrative  and  legal  ex- 
penses and  such  related  data  and  Informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  shall  determine  to  be 
necessary  in  the  public  interest  and  to  carry 
out  the  policy  of  the  Act.  Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing,  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  any 
such  specific  information  cannot  be  prac- 
ticably ascertained  or  would  be  uninforma- 
tive.  the  Secretary  may  modify  or  waive  the 
requirement  for  such  information." 


REGISTRATION  WITH  POSTMASTER 
GENERAL  OF  MAILING  LIST  SUP- 
PLIERS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  to  require  the  registra- 
tion with  the  Postmaster  General  of  the 
names  of  mailing  list  suppliers  and  buy- 
ers, and  of  transactions  involving  the 
sale  or  other  exchange  of  mailing  lists. 
This  is  a  companion  bill  to  that  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Zablocki,  of 
Wisconsin,  on  January  18. 


This  bill  is  aimed  at  what  may  be 
called  mail-order  pornography,  a  traffic 
which,  according  to  estimates  by  post 
office  officials,  pollutes  the  mails  with  100 
million  pieces  a  year,  with  gross  receipts 
estimated  at  $500  million  annually. 

Numerous  complaints  have  been  re- 
ceived over  unsolicited  mailings  to  chil- 
dren of  advertisements  for  obscene  book- 
lets and  pictures.  The  Post  Office  De- 
partment estimates  that  over  1  million 
schoolchildren  will  receive  unsolicited 
obscene  materials  through  the  mail  this 
year.  These  mailings  are  often  trace- 
able to  mailing  lists  used  by  dealers  in 
pornographic  materials. 

Congressman  Zablocki  made  an  excel- 
lent statement  on  this  subject,  beginning 
on  page  818  of  the  January  18  issue  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  section  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  for  reading. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  that  it  be 
printed  and  appropriately  referred,  and 
that  it  remain  at  the  desk  through  Fri- 
day of  this  week  for  such  other  Mem- 
bers as  wish  to  join  in  cosponsoring  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  and  lie  at  the  desk  as 
requested. 

The  bill  (S.  732)  to  require  the  regis- 
tration with  the  Postmaster  General  of 
the  names  of  mailing  list  suppliers  and 
buyers,  and  of  transactions  involving  the 
sale  or  other  exchange  of  mailing  lists, 
and  for  other  purposes:  introduced  by 
Mr.  Miller,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  732 

Be   it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   (a) 
chapter  53  of  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the   several   classes  of  mail,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
"1 4061.  Registration    of    mailing   list   sup- 
pliers, buyers,  and  transactions 
"(a)  Each  individual  and  each  corporation, 
partnership,  or  other  business  organization 
or  association  buying,  selling,  leasing,  rent- 
ing, exchanging,  or  otherwise  making  avail- 
able to  others  for  profit,   in  the  course  of 
business,    any    list   of   addresses   or    similar 
mailing  list  shall  furnish  to  the  Postmaster 
General  information  In  such  form  and  detail. 
and  at  such  time  (but  at  least  once  a  year), 
as  the  Postmaster  General  shall  require,  in- 
cluding, as  the  Postmaster  General  shall  de- 
termine, the  name  of  the  Individual,  corpo- 
ration, partnership,  or  other  business  asso- 
ciation   or    organization,    the    identity    of 
Individuals    having   a   financial   interest   in 
any   such   organization  or   association    (ex- 
cept holders  of  common  stock),  the  respon- 
sible   oflScers    and    employees    thereof,   the 
particulars  of  the  transactions  pertaining  to 
such  list  of  addresses  or  similar  mailing  list; 
and  shall  allow  postal  officials  to  see  a  copy 
of  such  list  upon  request. 

"(b)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  make 
appropriate  rules  and  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  such  chapter 
53  is  amended  by  inserting 
"4061.  Registration  of  mailing  list  suppliers, 

buyers,  and  transactions." 
inunediately  below 
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•■4060  Foreign  publications  free  from  cus- 

SEC   2^)'  Sir  83  Of  title  18    United 
f  c  rode   relating  to  offenses  against  the 
foS  se?^  ce    !s  am'ended  by  adding  at  the 
K  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
...  1735.  Mailing   list  suppliers,  buyers,   and 
transactions 
.■Whoever,  being  required  by  section  4061 
„f  title  39   to  furnish  Information   to  the 
Pos  miter  General,  falls  or  refuses  to  fur- 
nS   s^ch    information    as    the   Postmaster 
Sneral   Shall   require   under  B-h  action, 
c>,!,n  be  fined  not  more  than  $3,000.  . 
'^S)  -Jhe  table  of  contents  of  such  chapter 
83  is  amended  by  inserting 
"1735.  Mailing    list    suppliers,    buyers,    and 

transactions." 
immediately  below 

■■1734.  Editorials  and  other  matter  as  ad- 
vertisements'.". 
Sec  3.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  ninetieth 
day  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  _____^^_^^_ 

RELIEF  FOR  TAXPAYERS  SUFFER- 
ING FROM  XJNDERWITHHOLDING 
TAX  RATE 


envelope  was  latter,  or  so  he  thought^  Solely 
aSa  result  of  the  tax  cut  he  had  heard  so 
much  about,  most  of  the  money  was  spent 
as  was  expected.  What  wasn't  known  by  the 
taxpayer  Sas  the  fact  he  was  spending  money 
he  would  have  to  repay  later. 

I  frankly  don't  feel  we  can  blame  the  tax- 
payer  for    this    plight.     True,    I've   always 

r,r/sra'w^\Lri^rra| 

the  taxpayer,  and  I  think  this  Is  what  we 
have  done  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964. 


all  wage  Income  who  l£  above  $5,000  could 
havra  balance  due  that  he  may  want  to 
avoid  By  the  same  token,  carried  couples 
usJng  the  standard  deduction  and  with  more 

^^.  '^^i  rfJ^d^c^a^ronro? 

"ius 'emphasized  that  aU  taxpayers  recelv^ 
a  substantial  tax  cut  under  the  law.  Unless 
^dJustSents  are  made,  however,  under^ith- 
holding  Will  result  In  some  inBtances  m  1964L 
It  should  be  noted  that  In  1965  the  tax  raw 
will  drop  further  but  the  14-percent  with- 
holding  rate  will  remain  the  same. 


Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  now 
apparent  that  a  large  number  of  tax- 
payers have  had  an  underwitholdmg  rate 
applied  to  their  1964  wages.  These  tax- 
payers, of  course,  presently  owe  this  def- 
icit to  the  Federal  Government,  and 
must  pay  this  deficit,  generally  by  April 
15  of  this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  msert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  more  detailed 
explanation  of  this  situation  and  the 
facts  surrounding  it,  along  with  certain 
IRS  explanations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Toweh  Relative  to 
Underwithholding 
The  withholding  rate  under  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1964  is  14  percent,  as  opposed  to  the 
old  rate  of  18  percent.  The  Revenue  Act 
provided  for  a  two-stage  reduction  in  Indi- 
vidual rates,  the  first  to  take  effect  in  Jan- 
uary 1964.  and  the  second  in  January  1965. 
In  the  House  passed  version  (1963)  of  the 
bill,  there  was  provided  a  like  two-stage  re- 
duction in  withholding,  15  percent  the  first 
year,  and  14  percent  the  following  year. 

Since  the  Revenue  Act  did  not  pass  In 
1963,  the  18-percent  withholding  rate  con- 
tinued in  effect  until  March  of  1964  and  the 
final  version  of  the  bill  provided  for  an  Im- 
mediate transition  to  the  14-percent  with- 
holding rate.  The  effect  of  an  18-percent 
withholding  rate  for  2  months  of  1964  and 
a  14-perccnt  rate  for  10  months,  although 
making  for  an  average  rate  of  14.7  percent 
for  the  year,  has  resulted  for  many  In  a 
withholding  in  excess  of  tax  reduction  given 
by  the  bill.  This  underwithholding  for  many 
in  all  but  2  months  Of  1964  resulted  in  the 
expenditure  bv  the  taxpayer  of  many  milUoris 
of  dollars,  thus  giving  the  economy  its  so- 
called  boost.  ,      ...      ,_ 

I  am  not  critical  In  general  of  the  in- 
ternal Revenue's  efforts  to  make  these  many 
taxpayers  aware  of  the  plight  they  will  be 
in  once  April  15  of  this  year  rolls  around. 
However.  I  do  wish  that  IRS  had  done  more 
and  I  am  sure  many  more  will  share  this 
wish  when  the  extent  of  underwithholding 
becomes  known. 

I  am  quite  sure  every  taxpayer  heard  about 
the  tax  cut.  I  am  equally  sure  very  few 
taxpayers  heard  anything  about  the  under- 
withholding  certainty.     The  taxpayers    pay 


IRS    WITHHOLDING    EXPLANATIONS 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1964  effected  major 
Changes  in  both  tax  liabilities  and  the  with- 
hoWlng  rate.  Therefore,  It  Is  desirable  for 
wage  earners  In  the  middle  and  upper  wage 
brackets  to  review  their  pay-as-you-go 
^Tdefoif  pay-as-you-go  system  the  va.t 

malorlty  of  taxpayers— typically  two  out  of 
rree--Le  entitled  to  refunds  ft  the  end  ^ 
the  year  because  the  taxes  withheld  from 
their  wages  and  quarterly  P^yme^ts  °n  dec- 
laratlons  of  estimated  tax  exceed  their  Ua 
bllity  A  third  of  all  taxpayers  owe  addi- 
tional taxes  at  the  end  of  the  year.  At- 
tempting to  provide  withholding  tailor  made 
to  the  needs^of  each  individual  taxpayer  so 
he  would  come  out  "even"  at  the  end  of  the 
yea?  would,  of  course,  be  almost  impof  ^^^^ 
and  would  impose  a  substantial  hardship  on 
both  employees  and  employers. 

The  withholding  rate  dropped  from  18 
nercent  to  14  percent  in  March  under  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964.  This  act  provides  for 
?  two-step  reduction  In  individual  Income 
?ax  liability  rates:  The  first  to  be  effective 
for  the  calendar  year  1964,  the  second  for 
calendar  year  1965.  In  the  Initial  version  of 
?he  mil  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives there  was  also  a  two-step  reduction  in 

he  withholding  rate:  the  rate  to  be  put  into 
effect  as  of  January  1964  was  15  Percent  fol- 
lowed by  a   14-percent  rate  as  of  January 

^^However,  since  the  Revenue  Act  was  not 
adopted  until  late  February  1964,  the  18-per- 
cent rate  was  necessarily  continued  during 
this   interim.     The   overwithholdlng   at   the 
beginning  of  1964  permitted  Immediate  tran- 
sitfon    to    the    14   percent   rate   which   was 
originally  prescribed  for   1965.     This  action 
?eheved  employers  of  having  to  make  two 
successive  changes,  one  for  the  ha  lance  o^ 
1964  and  the  other  to  take  effect  ^  1965  and 
also  avoided  the  additional  overwithhoiding 
that  would  otherwise  have  occurred  In  1964. 
The  combination  of  the  18-perceTit  with- 
holding rate  in  effect  through  March  4.  1964 
and  thi  14-percent  withholding  rate  in  effect 
after  that  date  (an  average  rate  of  14-7  per 
cent  for  the  year)  will  In  some  cases  result 
in  a  reduction  in  withholding  m  excess  of  the 
reduction  In  total  tax  liability  for  1964^    Al- 
though most  taxpayers  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive refunds,  some  who  previously  received 
small  refunds  will  shift  to  a  moderate  bal- 
ance due  and  others  will  owe  larger  balances 
Sn  before     A  similar  situation  would  have 
occSr?ed  hid  the  15-percent  withholding  rate 
in  the  House  bill  been  effective  for  1964. 

Those  who,  after  reviewing  their  expected 
1964  tax  status,  face  probable  balances  due 
have  alternative  opportunities  for  adjust- 
ment  available.  Adjustments  may  be  made 
^Iher  by  amending  the  quarterly  declaration 
at  one  of  the  filing  dates  and  increasing  pay- 
ments, or  by  arranging  for  additional  with- 
holding by  employers.  ,„Hividual 
Because  of  variations  in  each  Individual 
tax  situation,  it  Is  difficult  to  generaUze 
about  the  type  of  taxpayer  who  niay  have  a 
significantly  larger  balance  due,  Howe^^er^  a 
rough  rule  of  thumb:  A  single  person  us- 
ing  the   standard   deduction   and   receiving 


US      TEEASURT     DEPARTMENT    NOTICE    TO    EM- 

""ploSes   regarding   adjustments   in    in- 
COME      TAX      withholding      under     the 

REVENUE    ACT    OF    1964 

since  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  did  not  go 

mS   effS;   until   March   this   year,     t  was 

S,2lble   to  relieve  employers  of  having  to 

mSe     two     successive     withholding     rat« 
rnake     ^wo     b  ^^^j.   j^^ 

jJesTby  Saking  a  one*-step  reduction  from 
h?foSe"l8-pfrcent  rate  to  the  14-percent 
rate,  which  will  continue  Into  1965  ana 
'"^TheTomblnation  of  the  18-Perce-t  with- 
holding rate  in  effect  through  Mar^h  4.  1964 
and  the  14-percent  withholding  rate  In  effect 
:?ter  ?hat  d^ate  may  result  In  some  l^s^nc^ 
in  less  withholding  than  needed  to  satisfy 
Se  tTx  UabUlty  for  the  year.  Although  moj 
taxoavers  will  continue  to  receive  refunas. 
Sme  taxpayers  may  shift  from  the  refund 
caSgoryS)  balance  due,  and  others  may  owe 

^X?ui'TvSati?nfln  each  Individual 
■  taxation  It  Is  difficult  to  generalize  abou 
the  type  of  taxpayer  who  may  have  a  sig 
nlflcantly   larger   balance   due.     However,   a 
?oSeh   rule  of   thumb  Is:    A  single  person 
?^^  t>«.  standard  deduction  and  receiving 
all  w'age  mSme   Who  Is  above  $5,000  could 
havra  balance  due  that  he  may  want  to 
avoid      By  the  same  token,  married  couples 
filme  the  standard  deduction  and  with  more 
toan  sfooo^  of  combined  salary  could  also 
have  balances  due  they  may  want  to  avoid^ 
Generany,  taxpayers  with  Income  above  these 
levels   are  required  to   file  a  declar^ition  of 

"^Y^u'Sn'^help  your  employees  In  these 
clr^Smst^nces  a?oid  a  balance  due  situation 
Sf  you  win  advise  them  to  review  their  tax 
status  for  this  year. 

Employees  can  estimate  their  tax  lor  i»o» 
by  using  tax  returns  for  1963  and  subs ti- 
tLinl  the  new  tax  provisions  and  rates. 
?hf  IncfoseS  Torm  W^^BS  (supplement 
summarizes  the  Prindpal  changes  under  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964  and  provides  the  new 

rder\trwho"etS^S%taTd^ard"d:JS:- 

Son^shouTd  Obtain  the  "1964  Tax  Tabl^^^  - 
incomes  under  $5,000  from  ^n  InternalRe^e 
niiP  Office  (Pviblication  No.  465,  Rev.  -«-««'• 

EmSoyees  can  estimate  the  amount  of  tax 
thirwiU  be  withheld  from  their  wages  this 
tnat  will  ,        ^j^g   amount   formerly 

the  old  18-percent  rate;  then  by  multiplying 
Se  amounl  now  withheld  under  the  new 
14-percent  rate,  by  the  number  of  such  pay 
chSs  in  1964:  and  adding  the  two  together 
Th^  win  give  them  the  estimated  amount^to 
L  wlThheld  to  compare  with  the  estimated 
^'x  UabUity  for  the  year.  Employers  gen- 
erally    applied    the    new    withholding    rate 

around  March  5.  .  »'i,or. 

?f  the  withholding  estimate  is  less  than 
the  tax  liability  estimate,  the  employee  may 
find  it  helpful  to  make  an  adjustment  either 
?hroigh  quarterly  payments  on  a  declaration 
of  estimated  tax  or  through  arranging  for 
an  increase  in  withholding. 

If  employees  prefer  to  satisfy  theh-  cur 
rent  tax  payment  through  withholding,  thej 
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can  take  their  own  particular  circumstances 
Into  account. 

By  reducing  the  number  of  withholding 
exemptions — each  exemption  dropped  will 
Increase  the  amount  of  tax  withheld  by  ap- 
proximately $1.80  per  week — the  taxpayer 
can  minimize  or  eliminate  a  prospective  bal- 
ance due.  The  reduction  of  withholding 
exemptions,  of  course,  has  no  effect  on  the 
number  of  exemptions  that  should  be 
claimed  on  the  yearend  return.  Instead  of 
reducing  withholding  exemptions,  your  em- 
ployees may  arrange  for  you  to  withhold 
additional  fixed  amounts  from  their  pay- 
checks. 

It  Is  emphasized  that  all  taxpayers  received 
a  substantial  tax  cut  under  the  law.  Un- 
less adjustments  are  made,  however,  under- 
withholding  will  result  In  some  instances  in 
1964.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  1965  the 
tax  rate  will  drop  further  but  the  14-percent 
withholding  rate  will  remain  the  same. 

For  further  information,  please  contact 
your  local  District  Director  of  Internal 
Revenue. 

Your  cooperation  will  be  appreciated  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  your 
employees. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  sit- 
uation is  simply  as  follows:  Many  tax- 
payers, largely  through  the  fault  of  the 
Congress,  are  going  to  be  hard  pressed 
to  pay  their  tax  bill  this  year.  The  econ- 
omy will  probably  suffer  as  a  result. 

The  legislation  I  propose,  though  I 
realize  it  must  be  formally  initiated  in  the 
other  body,  will  provide  for  payment  of 
the  deficit  by  the  taxpayer  himself,  as 
follows : 

First.  For  those  owing  up  to  $100,  an 
additional  3  months. 

Second.  For  those  owing  up  to  $500,  an 
additional  6  months. 

Third.  For  those  owing  an  amount  in 
excess  of  $500.  an  additional  12  months. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  my  approach  to 
not  only  be  appropriate,  but  most  realis- 
tic. It  calls  for  payment  by  the  taxpayer 
in  quarterly  installments,  of  the  liability 
involved.  This  approach  does  not  bur- 
den further  the  already  "form  burdened" 
employer,  and  the  quarterly  payment 
pronsion,  as  opposed  to  a  monthly  pay- 
ment requirement,  lessens  the  paper 
burden  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  my  bill  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  'S.  733)  to  allow  an  additional 
time  for  payment  of  1964  income  tax  to 
the  extent  of  underwithholding  on  wages 
paid  to  individuals,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Tower,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  subse- 
quently said : 

Earlier  today  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  pointed  out  the  serious  re- 
sults of  too  low  a  reduction  in  the  with- 
holdhig  j-ate  of  last  year's  taxes.  He 
pointed  out  the  sad  plight  in  which  many 
taxpayers  this  year  find  themselves,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  lower  brackets,  as 
a  result  of  not  having  had  an  adequate 
amount  withheld  from  their  salaries. 

I  wish  to  join  the  Senator  from  Texas 
in  expressing  concern  over  that  situation. 
The  Senator  suggested  that  it  was  an 
oversight  on  the  part  of  Congress.  The 
record  should  be  kept  straight  on  that 


point.  When  the  first  tax  bill  was  sent 
to  the  Congress  by  the  then  President, 
John  P.  Kennedy,  he  recommended  a  15- 
percent  withholding  tax  rate.  The 
Treasury  Department  and  the  account- 
ants thought  that  that  rate  would  be  ade- 
quate. The  tax  bill  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  the  recommended 
15-percent  rate,  and  had  it  been  left  at 
this  figure  we  would  not  be  in  trouble  to- 
day. 

However,  after  the  bill  came  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  in  the  early 
part  of  January  1964,  orders  came  down 
from  the  White  House  apparently  to 
change  the  15-percent  rate  and  reduce 
it  to  14  percent.  That  was  done.  I  think 
it  was  a  most  unfortunate  action.  No 
one  at  the  time  felt  that  the  14 -per- 
cent rate  was  adequate.  The  Depart- 
ment itself  agreed  that  it  was  inadequate. 

At  that  time  the  action  was  described 
by  some  as  merely  a  political  gimmick  to 
give  the  taxpayers  the  impression  that 
they  were  getting  a  larger  tax  reduction 
prior  to  election  than  that  which  they 
actually  were  getting.  Now,  as  they  get 
their  tax  bills,  this  April,  they  will  call 
for  additional  payments.  The  election  is 
now  over.  I  understand  that  the  com- 
mittee may  even  be  asked  to  increase  the 
withholding  rate  to  a  figure  which  would 
be  a  proper  rate  to  take  care  of  the  tax. 

I  regret  very  much  that  such  action 
was  taken,  because  unquestionably  it  will 
cause  a  great  deal  of  hardship  and  disap- 
pointment to  many  taxpayers. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMISSION 
FOR  ELIMINATION  OF  PORNO- 
GRAPHIC MATERIALS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  to  create  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  Commission  for  Elim- 
ination of  Pornographic  Materials,  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record,  that 
it  be  printed  and  appropriately  referred, 
and  that  it  lie  over  through  Friday  of 
this  week  for  such  other  Members  as 
wish  to  join  in  cosponsoring  it. 

This  Commission  would  be  composed  of 
25  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident from  various  walks  of  life  as  speci- 
fied in  the  bill.  The  Commission  would 
investigate  the  traffic  in  pornographic 
materials,  analyze  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  this  traffic,  and  make 
recommendations  for  improved  laws  and 
other  methods  of  control  and  elimina- 
tion of  such  materials,  and  provide  in- 
formation needed  to  promote  a  coordi- 
nated national  effort  to  eliminate  porno- 
graphic materials  from  our  society. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  Ue  on  the  table 
as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  735)  creating  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Commission  for 
Elimination  of  Pornographic  Materials, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Miller,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


FINDINGS  OF  FACT  AND  DECLARATION  OF 
POLICY 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
publication  and  dissemination  of  porno- 
graphic materials  is  a  menace  to  the  moral 
fiber  of  the  American  people.  All  levels  of 
government — Federal,  State,  and  local — bear 
a  responsibility  in  eliminating  this  menace, 
although  it  is  recognized  that  this  respon- 
sibility can  be  effectively  carried  out  only 
through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  all  citi- 
zens. It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  national  commission  to  investigate 
the  traffic  in  pornographic  materials,  analyze 
the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  this 
traffic,  and  make  recommendations  for  im- 
proved laws  and  other  methods  of  control 
and  elimination  of  such  materials,  and  pro- 
vide Information  needed  to  promote  a  co- 
ordinated national  effort  to  eliminate  porno- 
graphic materials  from  our  society. 

ESTABLISHMENT      OF      THE       COMMISSION      FOB 
ELIMINATION    OF    PORNOGRAPHIC    MATERIALS 

Sec  2.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  there  Is  hereby 
created  a  Commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Commission  for  Elimination  of  Pornographic 
Materials  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission"). 

(b)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an  in- 
dividual by  the  Commission  as  an  attorney 
or  expert  In  any  business  or  professional  field, 
on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with  or 
without  compensation,  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  service  or  empolyment  bringing  such 
Individual  within  the  provisions  of  section 
281,  283,  284,  434,  or  1914  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  or  section  190  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  99) . 

membership    of    the    COMMISSION 

Sec  3.  (a)  Number  and  Appointment — The 
Commission  shall  be  composed  of  twenty- 
five  members,  appointed  by  the  President,  as 
follows : 

(1)  Two  from  the  Senate  (one  from  each 
major  political  party); 

(2)  Two  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (one  from  each  major  political  party); 

(3)  One  from  the  Post  Office  Department; 

(4)  One  from  the  Department  of  Justice; 

(5)  One  from  the  Department  of  Defense; 

(6)  Three  from  the  clergy; 

(7)  One  medical  doctor  who  shall  be  prom- 
inent in  the  field  of  psychiatry; 

(8)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  book  publishing  Industry; 

(9)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  magazine  and  periodical  pub- 
lishing Industry; 

(10)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  newspaper  publishing  In- 
dustry; 

(11)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  motion  plctiu-e  Industry; 

(12)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  radio  and  television  in- 
dustry; 

(13)  One  attorney  who  shall  be  a  chief 
prosecutor  of  a  city  or  county  government; 

(14)  One  attorney  who  shall  be  prominent 
in  the  practice  of  law; 

(15)  Three  educators  (one  who  shall  be 
prominent  In  the  field  of  primary  education, 
one  who  shall  be  prominent  In  the  field  of 
secondary  education,  and  one  who  shall  be 
prominent  In  the  field  of  higher  education); 

(16)  Two  parents  serving  actively  in  a 
parent-teacher  association;  and 

(17)  Two  Judges  from  the  State  or  local 
benches. 

(b)  Vacanchs — Any  vacancy  In  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

(c)  Continxtation  of  Membership  Upon 
Change  of  Status — A  change  in  the  status  or 
employment  of  any  person  appointed  to  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  subsection   (a)  of 
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this  section  shall  not  affect  his  membership 
upon  the  Commission. 

organization  of  the  commission 
arr  4   The  Commission  shaU  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members.  ^^^^^^ 

SEC  5   Thirteen  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shah  constitute  a  quorum. 

COMPENSATION    OF    MEMBERS    OF    THE 
COMMISSION 

e»c  6  (a)  Members  of  congress— Mem- 
berrof  congress  who  are  members  of  the 
Smission  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
Son  in  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
«r?lces  as  Members  of  Congress;  but  they 
Si  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence 
Sd  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
Sem  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
in  the  commission. 

(b)  Members  From  the  ^  Executive 
rAJch— The  members  of  the  Commission 
^  are  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  shall  serve  without  compen^- 
tlon  m  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  In  the  executive  branch,  but  they 
sS  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
Sem  m  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
in  the  Commission. 

(c)  Members    From    Private    Life.— The 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
S  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the  actual 
perfonnance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Conunls- 
sion  plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 
by  them  in  the  performance  of  such  duties. 
staff  of  the  commission 
Sec   7   The  Commission  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  it  deems  advisable,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 


expenses  of  the  commission 
Sec  8  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

DUTIES     of    the    commission 

Sec  9  (a)  Investigation,  analysis,  and 
recommendations.— It  shaU  be  the  duty  of 
the  Commission — 

(1)  to  explore  methods  of  combatmg  the 
traffic  in  pornographic  materials  at  the  vari- 
ous levels  of  governmental  responslbUity; 

(2)  to  provide  for  the  development  of  a 
plan  for  Improved  coordination  between 
Federal,  State,  and  local  officials  In  the  sup- 
pression of  such  traffic; 

(3)  to  determine  ways  and  means  of  in- 
forming the  public  as  to  the  origin  scope, 
and  effects  of  such  traffic,  and  of  obtaining 
public  support  in  its  suppression; 

(4)  to  secure  the  active  cooperation  of 
leaders  in  the  field  of  mass  media  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  objectives  and  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

(5)  to  formulate  recommendations  for 
such  legislative,  administrative,  or  other 
forms  of  action  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
to  combat  such  traffic;  and 

(6)  to  analyze  the  laws  pertaining  to  traf- 
fic in  pornographic  matters  and  materials, 
and  to  make  such  recommendations  to  tne 
Congress  for  appropriate  revisions  of  Federal 
laws  as  the  Commission  may  deem  necessary 
in  order  to  effectively  regulate  the  flow  oi 
such  traffic. 

(b)  Report.— The  Commission  shall  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable and  in  no  event  later  than  January 
31.  1967  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  sixty  days  following  the  submission 
of  its  final  report. 


powers  of  the  commission 
Sec   10    (a)  Hearings  and  Sessions.— The 
Commission  or.  on  the  authorlzaUon  of  the 
Commission,  any  subcommittee  or  member 
thereof,  may.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  hold  such  hear- 
ings  and   sit  and   act   at   such   times   and 
places,  administer  such  oaths    and  require, 
by    subpena    or   otherwise,   the   attendance 
and   testimony  of  such   witnesses  and  the 
production    of    such    books,    records,    cor- 
respondence,   memorandums,     papers     and 
documents  as  the  Commission  or  such  sub- 
committee or  member  may  deem  aJjUa^*^ 
Subpenas  may  be  issued  over  the  signature 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Comm^slon,  or  such 
subcommittee,  or  any  duly  d^^^g^^^^^^jj  "^^S". 
ber,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person  des- 
lenkted  bv  such  Chairman  or  member.    The 
?ro?L?ons^f   sections   102   through   104   o^ 
the  Revised   Statutes  of  tt^^.^^^^Jj^f  J^^ 
(2  use.  192-194)    shall  apply  In  t^e  case 
of  any  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  w^th 
any  Bubpena  or  to  testify  when  summoned 
under  authority  of  this  section.  „„___ing 

(b)     ADVISORY    Committees.— In    carrying 
out    ts  duties  under  this  Act,  the  Commis- 
sion (D   may  constitute  such  advisory  com- 
i°ttees  within  States  composed  of  citi^ns 
S  J^at  State,   and    (2)    "^^y  consult   with 
Governors,  attorneys  general,  and  other  rep 
reslntatlves  of  State  and  local  governmen 
and  private  organizations,  as  It  deems  ad 
vlSble     Any  advisory  committee  constituted 
pursuant  to'this  subsection  ^^^11  carry  °S 
Its   duties   without   expense  to   the  United 

^^IcTobtaining  Official  DATA.-The  Com- 
xnlSo^i:  authorized  to  secure  directly    rom 

Seror    -f---f^?-.£S";or 
suggestions,    e^ttoat^,    and    s  ^^_ 

SrtS" bur'eaS  '  agency"  board,  commis- 
flon    oSce.  establishment   or  instnimental 

Chairman.  


I  urge  your  favorable  consideration 
and  study  of  this  legislation  which  wiU 
prove  so  beneficial  to  our  Federal  em- 

^^ThfviCE  PRESIDENT.    The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bUl  (S.  744)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  so  as  to 
permit  injured  employees  entitled  to  re- 
ceive medical  services  under  such  act  to 
utilize  the  services  of  chiropractors,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  ana 
Public  Welfare. 


MEDICAL  SERVICES  OP  CHIRO- 
PRACTORS 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President  the  purpose  of  the  legislation 
I  am  now  introducing  is  expressly  to  per- 
i^t  Federal  employees  who  ^e  injured 
S  the  performance  of  their  duties  and 
are  entitled  to  receive  medical  service  at 
Govlmment  expense,  under  the  Employ- 
ees^ Compensation  Act.  to  utilize  the 
iprvice  of  chiropractors. 

Thil  long  overdue  legislation  will  pro- 
vide our  Federal  employees  their  freedom 
Tf  choice  in  the  healing  arts,  a  choice 
now  taken  for  granted  by  all  other  Amer- 

'""This  particular  bill  is  designed  to  give 
the  fullest  protection  to  the  Federal  em- 
Soyee  and  to  the  Federal  Government 
Sst  inappropriate  Pseud°mf  ^^J^^ 
HiflTnosis  or  improper  clauns  by  inclu- 
s^\^  of  language'^Bff^ctively  limiting  pay- 
ment for  chiropractic  services  by  stating . 

Chiropractic  services  shall  be  reimbur^d 
only  for  spinal  adjustment  by  hands  and 
spinal  X-rays. 

This  descriptive  language  has  be^  en- 
dorsed by  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Comrais- 
Son  when  offered  by  the  International 
SKractors  Insurance  Service  Depart- 
ment  and  is  presently  ^^ed  m  Feder^ 
worker  plans  under  the  Federal  Heaitn 
Benefits  Act. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS  OF 

MILITARY  PERSONNEL 
Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
legislative  program  designed  to  further 
safeguard  the  constitutional  rights  of 
our  Nation's  service  men  and  women  who 
for  so  long  have  sacrificed  so  much  to 
protect  our  American  way  of  life.    Sen- 
ator Hruska  has  joined  me  in  sponsoring 
some  of  these  measures  as  will  be  indi- 
cated on  the  biUs  when  they  are  printed 
President  Johnson  recently  stated  that 
we  must  make  every  effort  to  improve 
the  status  of  our  military  personnel  and 
to  make  them  "first  class  citizens  in  every 
respect."    Improved  pay  and  retirement 
policies,   better  housing   and  eqmtabie 
promotion  systems  are  indeed  important 
steps  for  improving  working  and  liymg 
conditions  for  our  Armed  Forces.    How- 
ever basic  to  the  goal  of  making  military 
Snnel  "first  class  citizens  m  every 
respect"  is  to  insure  that  they  are  ac- 
corded the  rights,  privileges  and  protec- 
tions  guaranteed  to  every  American  citi- 
zen under  the  Constitution.         ^...^ 
At  one  time  in  our  history,  our  fighting 
forces  were  said  to  be  without  rights,  it 
l^  ifd  they  were  not  entitled  to  due 
process  of  law,  and  that  the  sole  test  of 
the    legaUty    of    a    court-mart;ial    was 
whethefthe  tribunal  had  jurisdiction 
over  the  offender  and  the  offense.    This 
?rew  hal  been  discredited  by  the  Supreme 
court,  which  has  held  that  court-martial 
proceedings  must  conform  to  our  funda- 
mental concept  of  due  process    Further, 
military  administrative  discharge  pro- 
Sdures  are  now  subject  to  judicial  re- 

^^  Congress,  too,  has  responded  to  the 
chaSenge  of  extending  the  constitutional 
safeguards,  so  cherished  in  civ^an  hfe^ 
t^  the  countless  thousands  of  men  ana 
women  who  enter  the  ai-med  services. 
Mr.  President,  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mih- 
tai-y  Justice  was  enacted  in  1950-  .^na 
Slly  important,  we  have  established 
an   independent    civUian   tribunal— the 
CouS  of  Military  Appeals-empo^^red 
to     review     court-martial     convictions^ 
This  tribunal  has  carried  out  its  duties 
with  utmost  judiciousness  in  Protecting 
the  rights  of  our  military  personnel  and 
n  prel^Si^  our  Nation's  constitutional 
safeguards.    Indeed,    our    Nation    has 
Sade  great  progress  in  safeguarding  the 
S?^titut?onal  rights  of  our  servicemen 
S^ce  the  days  of  Blackstone  when  miU- 
tary  personnel  were  considered  inden 
Sred  citizens  in  a  society  of  freemen. 
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Despite  this  progress,  however,  con- 
siderable room  for  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  military  justice  remains. 
Complaints  received  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights,  and 
the  results  of  its  extensive  4-year  study, 
have  revealed  numerous  inadequacies 
both  in  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice,  administrative  discharge  pro- 
ceedings, and  other  important  phases  of 
military  justice. 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  by  the 
subcommittee  in  1962  to  determine  the 
need  for  legislation  to  insure  a  more  sat- 
isfactory method  of  safeguarding  the 
constitutional  rights  of  military  person- 
nel. In  addition  to  the  information  re- 
ceived during  these  hearings  from  the 
Defense  Department,  Court  of  Military 
Appeals,  bar  associations,  veterans 
groups,  and  experts  in  military  law.  the 
subcommittee  also  conducted  an  exten- 
sive field  investigation  at  numerous  mili- 
tary establishments  in  Europe  to  obtain 
firsthand  views  as  to  the  adequacy  of  our 
present  system  of  military  justice.  Al- 
most without  exception,  the  subcommit- 
tee work  has  pointed  up  a  very  serious 
need  for  legislation  to  modify  our  system 
of  military  justice  so  that  it  adequately 
protects  the  constitutional  rights  of  our 
military  personnel. 

Protecting  the  rights  of  the  individual 
by  providing  procedures  in  which  dis- 
putes about  rights  and  duties  can  be 
fairly  and  equitably  decided  is  basic  to 
our  Nation's  system  of  constitutional  due 
process.  This  system  has  long  been  a 
part  of  the  rights  of  every  citizen.  Cer- 
tainly, Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  the 
men  and  women  of  the  armed  services, 
whose  sacrifices  almost  defy  enumera- 
tion, should  also  be  provided  the  protec- 
tions of  our  Constitution  which  are  con- 
sistent with  the  duty  of  the  military  to 
protect  our  Nation. 

These  measures  were  introduced  early 
in  the  last  Congress,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  early  hearings  will  be  scheduled  on 
these  measures  in  this  Congress. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  revise  the  word- 
ing of  some  of  these  measures;  I  am 
wedded  to  no  particular  language.  How- 
ever, the  substance  of  each  is,  I  feel,  im- 
portant if  we  are  to  grant  the  full  meas- 
ure of  justice  and  security  to  those  to 
whom  this  Nation  has  entrusted  its  de- 
fense. For  this  reason.  I  hope  that  hear- 
ings on  these  bills  will  be  held  at  an  early 
date. 

The  first  of  these  bills  seeks  to  guaran- 
tee to  military  personnel  the  basic  right 
that  any  judicial  or  quasi-judicial  pro- 
ceeding affecting  them  be  conducted  by 
a  fair  and  impartial  tribunal.  Over  the 
years  there  have  been  numerous  com- 
plaints of  command  influence  in  trials 
by  court-martial  and  in  certain  admin- 
istrative proceedings  involving  military 
p>ersonnel.  The  interpretation  by  the 
courts  of  article  37  of  the  Uniform  Code, 
which  purports  to  prohibit  command  in- 
fluence with  respect  to  trials  by  court- 
martial,  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient 
to  provide  the  requisite  protection 
against  subtle  influences  affecting  the 
impartiality  of  the  members  of  a  court- 
martial.  For  example,  a  commanding 
officer  can,  under  some  circumstances, 
give    pretrial    instructions     to    court- 


martial  members  without  violating  this 
article.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  pro- 
hibition at  the  present  time  against  com- 
mand influence  with  respect  to  admin- 
istrative proceedings  involving  military 
personnel,  even  though  those  proceedings 
can  have  tremendous  impact  on  the  fu- 
ture of  a  serviceman  and  may  result  in 
a  discharge  under  other  than  honorable 
conditions. 

The  right  to  counsel  is  a  fundamental 
right  which  applies  to  all  Federal  district 
courts  and  which  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Gideon  against  Wainwright  has  fully  ex- 
tended to  State  courts.  Although  an  ac- 
cused, in  a  general  court-martial,  must 
be  furnished  with  a  qualified  lawyer  to 
represent  him,  he  may  be  convicted  in  a 
special  court-martial  and  sentenced  to  a 
bad  conduct  discharge,  a  discharge  under 
other  than  honorable  conditions,  with- 
out having  the  assistance  of  legally 
trained  counsel.  Similarly,  an  enlisted 
man  may  be  dischaiged  as  undesirable — 
or  under  other  than  honorable  condi- 
tions— without  having  qualified  counsel 
to  represent  him.  Because  of  the  effects 
of  such  discharges  and  the  stigma  which 
they  create,  I  consider  that,  except  in  an 
emergency  situation  created  by  war,  any 
serviceman  should  have  the  assistance 
of  a  qualified  attorney  to  assist  him  in 
connection  with  a  proceeding  which  may 
result  in  a  discharge  under  other  than 
honorable  conditions :  and  the  second  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  would  so  provide. 

In  the  Federal  district  courts  a  period 
of  2  years  is  provided  for  the  submission 
of  a  petition  for  new  trial.  Under  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice,  an  ac- 
cused has  only  1  year  to  petition  for  a 
new  trial  even  if  the  petition  is  based  on 
a  fraud  which  has  been  committed  on 
the  court-martial  which  might  involve  a 
deprivation  of  due  process.  Moreover, 
many  convictions  by  court-martial  are 
not  subject  at  all  to  the  remedy  of  a 
petition  for  new  trial,  even  if  that  peti- 
tion is  based  on  an  alleged  deprivation 
of  constitutional  rights.  The  third  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  would  extend 
the  time  period  for  the  submission  of  a 
petition  for  new  trial  and  would  expand 
the  scope  of  this  remedy  to  include  any 
conviction  by  court-martial. 

The  subcommittee  has  received  many 
complaints  concerning  summary  courts- 
martial,  where  a  single  officer  acts  as 
judge,  jury,  prosecuting  attorney,  and 
defense  counsel.  I  find  it  hard  to  con- 
ceive that  the  criteria  of  due  process  are 
observed  in  such  a  court.  Furthermore, 
any  need  for  the  summary  court  was  re- 
moved when  article  15  of  the  Uniform 
Code  was  expanded  to  allow  a  command- 
ing officer  to  impose  greater  punishment 
nonjudicially.  Therefore,  to  better  pro- 
tect the  constitutional  rights  of  the  en- 
listed man,  the  fourth  bill  proposes  the 
abolition  of  the  summary  court-martial. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  has  received  complaints  that  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  who  was 
alleged  to  have  been  guilty  of  misconduct, 
was  separated  administratively  under 
other  than  honorable  conditions  by  rea- 
son of  this  misconduct,  even  though  he 
had  requested  trial  by  court-martial. 
The  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
provides  recognition  and  protection  of 


many  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
military  personnel;  and  yet  this  protec- 
tion is  circumvented  by  the  procedure 
that  I  have  described.  In  short,  in  some 
cases  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  has 
been  separated  under  other  than  honor- 
able conditions  and  thereby  stigmatized 
without  receiving  safeguards  which  both 
the  Constitution  and  the  Congress  in- 
tended for  him  to  have.  The  fifth  meas- 
ure proposed  today  would  prohibit  any 
such  procedure,  although,  of  course,  it 
would  retain  the  right  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  discharge  under  honorable 
conditions  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  could  no  longer  serve  effec- 
tively. 

Although  article  44  of  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  provides  consid- 
erable protection  against  double  jeop- 
ardy, I  still  perceive  substantial  omis- 
sions in  its  coverage.  For  example, 
there  is  ro  express  prohibition  of  the 
administrative  discharge  of  a  service- 
man under  other  than  honorable  condi- 
tions for  the  same  alleged  misconduct 
for  which  he  has  already  been  tried  and 
acquitted  by  court-martial.  The  sixth 
bill  would  be  designed  to  further  imple- 
ment the  constitutional  right  of  military 
personnel  to  protection  against  double 
jeopardy. 

The  seventh  bill  recognizes  that  in 
some  instances  cumbersome  procedures 
militate  against  a  fair  trial.  In  this 
connection,  I  found  that  a  major  impedi- 
ment to  the  fair  and  speedy  trial  by 
general  court-martial  is  the  absence  of 
any  procediu-e  for  a  pretrial  conference 
between  the  law  officer— who  serves  as 
the  judge  in  a  general  court-martial— 
and  the  trial  and  defense  counsel.  In- 
terlocutory matters  such  as  the  admis- 
sibility of  evidence  alleged  to  have  been 
obtained  by  unreasonable  search  and 
seizure  must  be  decided  at  the  trial  after 
the  court-martial  members  have  assem- 
bled. Therefore,  lengthy  continuances 
may  be  necessary  after  the  court  has 
been  convened  in  order  to  dispose  of  mat- 
ters which  in  Federal  courts  would  have 
been  disposed  of  long  before  a  jury  was 
impaneled.  The  result  often  militates 
against  the  fairness  of  the  trial,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  accused  and 
that  of  the  Government.  Under  the 
eighth  bill  substantial  improvement 
would  be  effected  in  this  regard. 

In  Federal  district  courts  or  in  State 
courts,  the  criminal  trial  is  presided  over 
by  an  independent  judge  who  rules  on 
all  matters  of  law.  The  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  requires  that  a  law  offi- 
cer preside  over  general  courts-martial. 
However,  there  is  no  provision  for  a  law 
officer  to  preside  over  special  courts- 
martial,  even  though  these  courts  can 
impose  a  sentence  which  includes  a  bad 
conduct  discharge.  As  a  result,  there 
have  been  cases  where  a  special  court- 
martial  sentenced  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  a  bad  conduct  discharge 
without  the  legal  guidance  that  would 
be  required  in  a  civilian  trial  to  insure 
adequate  protection  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  accused.  The  stigma  of 
such  a  discharge,  of  course,  persists 
throughout  the  entire  life  of  the  person 
who  receives  it.  The  eighth  bill  which 
is  being  introduced  would  authorize  the 
appointment  of  a  law  officer  to  any  spe- 
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Pial  court-martial  and  require  that,  ex- 
^  itm  time  of  war,  a  law  officer  be  ap- 
''.Jited^^order  for  the  special  court  to 
Sve  the  authority  to  adjudge  a  bad  con- 
E  dfscharge.  Also,  on  the  analogy 
of  ?he  waiver  of  trial  by  jury  permitted  to 
?he  Federal  courts,  the  accused  would  be 
illowed  to  waive  trial  by  the  members  of 
Se  court-martial  and  be  tried  before 
the  law  officer  alone.  •       *>,« 

Administrative    proceedings    in    the 
Aimed  Forces  and  especially  the  proceed- 
ings of  boards  of  officers  appointed  to 
make    findings    and    recommendations 
Sncerning   discharge   of  military   per- 
oS    can   have   very   serious   conse- 
qu^ices    for    members    of    the    Armed 
Forces     In  light  of  those  consequences, 
ft  is  not  surprising  that  these  adminis- 
trative board  proceedings  raise  impor- 
ant  questions  involving  consti  utional 
riiits  of  military  personnel.    Although 
Ihe  Federal  courts,  since  the  Supreme 
Court's    decision    in    Harmon    against 
Biucker,  have  increased  the  scope  of  ju- 
dicial  review  of   administrative   action 
token  bv  military  authorities,  the  proce- 
dure for  obtaining  such  review  is  often 
cumbersome. 

Moreover,  the  Federal  courts  geneially 
do  not  have  occasion  for  extensive  con- 
tact with  problems  of  military  law.    On 
the  other  hand,  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals    is    a    specialized    court     weil- 
acQuainted  with  military  law  and  with 
the  constitutional  rights  of  military  per- 
sonnel.   The  ninth  bill  would  establish 
a  procedure  for  appellate  review  by  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  with  respect 
to  certain  administrative  actions  taken 
by  the  Armed  Forces. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  necessity 
for  oroviding  legal  guidance  for  the  ac- 
cused from  a  trained  lawyer  as  a  pre- 
requisite in  cases  which  would  result  in 
his  receiving  a  bad  conduct  discharge  by 
a  special  court-martial.    A  similar  need 
exists   with    respect    to    administrative 
board  proceedings  that  can  result  in  an 
undesirable  discharge,  also  a  discharge 
under  other  than  honorable  conditions. 
Accordingly,  the  10th  measure  would  re- 
quire that,  except  in  time  of  war.  a  board 
hearing  be  held  prior  to  an  administra- 
tive separation  under  other  than  honor- 
able conditions  and  that  such  a  board 
have  a  legal  adviser  with  the  same  quali- 
fications and  functions  of  those  possessed 
by  the  law  officer  of  a  general  court- 
martial  under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice.     In  this  way,  I  feel  sure 
that  the  guarantee  of  due  process  will  be 
much  better  implemented  for  miUtaiy 
personnel  being  proposed  for  undesn-- 
able  discharges. 

At  the  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  it  was  pointed 
out  that  there  is  no  authority  for  com- 
pelling witnesses  to  appear  before  mili- 
tary boards  concerned  with  admmistia- 
tive  discharges  or  before  an  officer  who 
is  conducting   a   pretrial   investigation 
under  the  provisions  of  article  32  ot  tne 
Uniform  Code  of  MilitaiT  Justice.    As  a 
result  vital  constitutional  rights  of  con- 
frontation and  compulsory  Process  are 
affected;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  in 
many  cases  the  boards  and  investigating 
officers  do  not  reach  the  same  conclu- 
sions that  they  would  reach  if  they  were 
CXI 80 


able  to  obtain  the  personal  testimoriy  of 
witnesses,  instead  of  relying  on  written 
statements.  The  11th  biU  would  author- 
ize administrative  discharge  boards,  dis- 
charge review  boards,  and  correction 
boards,  and  investigating  officers  ap- 
pointed under  article  32  of  the  Um^o^f 
Code  to  compel  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  evidence 
where,  in  their  discretion,  this  seems 

desirable.  u«^w. 

During  the  hearings  of  the  subcom- 
mittee we  were  informed  .-hat  in  Army 
and  Air  Force  boards  of  review^he  chau  - 
n'an  of  the  board  rated  the  efficiency  of 
the  members  of  the  board  and  that  these 
ratings  helped  determine  future  promo- 
Uons'anS  assigmnents  of  these  members. 
Naturally,  this  practice  does  not  pio- 
mote   the   independence   of   the   boaid 
Members  in  cases  where  they  disagree 
with  the  chaiman.     Shortly  aftei  the 
hearings,   the   Army   discontinued   this 
practice:' but  the  Air  Force  has  appar- 
pntlv  retained  its  rating  system.     Be- 
cause Lny  such  rating  system  threatens 
thelah-ness  of  the  appellate  review  of 
courts-martial,  including  the  review  of 
issues  involving  constitutional  rights   it 
should  be  prohibited.    The  12th  bill  con- 
tains such  a  prohibition. 

Article  3.a)   of  the  Uniform  Code°f 
Military  Justice  purports  to   authciize 
Uial  by  court-martial  of  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  who   vvhile  in 
a    mSitary    status,    committed    serious 
crimes  for  which  they  cannot  be  Uied 
by  any  State  or  Federal  court^  ^.T^J^ 
a-ainst  Quarles  the  Supreme  Court  held 
mai  thi?provision  was  unconst  tutional 
and  that  court-martial  jurisdiction  can- 
no?  be  extended  to  ^ o^jf  ^^  .f^^^^^^^^se 
the  Armed  Forces.     The  13th  of  these 
mns  wSild  comply  with  the  constitu- 
t^nal  requirements  set  out  bj  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  at  the  same  time  would 
Si  ^jurisdictional  gap  by  authorizing 
trial  in  Federal  district  courts  of  senous 
V  otions  of  the  Uniform  Code  which 
otherwise  would  not  be  .subject  to  tiial 
in  any  American  tribunal. 

Article  2  of  the  Uniform  Code  purpoits 
totSt  to  military  Jurisdiction  civilian 
dependents  and  employees  accompam  mg 
the  Armed  Forces  overseas;  but  the  ^n- 
prente  Court  has  held  this  provision  un- 
constitutional.   TO  fill  the  jurisdictional 
gap  created  by  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cS^ons   it  has  even  been  proposed  that 
Ifymii  dependents  and  employees  over 
seas  be  given  a  Q^asi-milaary  status  and 
be  organized  into  a  Support  Corps_     i 
doubt  the   constitutionality   of   such   a 
proposal  and  I  am  even  less  convinced  of 
?ts  desirabiUty.    The  appropriate  method 
for  handling  the  problem  seen^o  be^he 
one  contained  in  the  14th  bill,  whicn 
would  authorize  the  trial  in  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  of  persons  who  commit  sen- 
ous  offenses   while  .ac<=°^P?j;y^"^„i^^ 
Armed   Forces   outside    of    the    United 
States.    I  realize  that  there  may  be  di^ 
ferences  of  viewpoint  as  to  whether  the 
urisdiction  of  American  courts  should 
be  limited  only  to  persons  ma  special 
relation  to  the  military  or  should  instead 
be  extended  to  include  other  catef  nes, 
as  to  what  should  be  the  statute  of  lumi- 
Stions  and  the  authorized  Punishments^ 
aid  as  to  which  categories  of  offenses 


should  be  punishable.  I  believe,  how- 
ever  that  the  proposal  dealing  with  the 
S  of  certain  persons  accompanying 
the  Armed  Forces  outside  of  the  United 
States  will  provide  the  starting  point  for 
the  solution  of  the  problem 

The  value  of  the  constitutional  nght 
to  counsel  depends  greatly  on  the  ability 
and  independence  of  the  attorney  who  ^ 
defending  the  accused.  It  is  my  ^beiiei 
that  both  the  independence  and  the 
a^W  of  lawyers  in  the  Navy  might  be 
eS^anced  by  Uie  creation  of  a  Navy  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps,  like  that  of  the 
Army.    The  15th  bill  would  establish  this 

""""congress  has  established  boards  for 
the  correction  of  military  records  and 
{hese  boards  often  provide  a  reme^  f or 
servicemen  who  have  been  deprived  of 
Sr  constitutional  rights  by  reason  of 
acUons  taken  by   miUtary   authormes^ 
I  feel,  however,  that  10  United  States 
Code    section    1552.    which    establishes 
these  boards,  should  be  modified  in  order 
to  piovide  a  more  effective  and  independ- 
ent forum  to  review  applications  for  cor- 
rection of  military   records.    The   ibtn 
biU  I   have   introduced  is   designed  to 
achieve  that  objective.  ^„„«inn 

Among  the  most  significant  develop- 
ments in  military  law  is  the  field  judi- 
rinrv  svstem.    It  was  developed  by  the 
A?my  and  iTter  was  adopted  by  the  Navy. 
The  members  of  the  field  Judiciary  pre- 
side as  law  officers  of  general  courts- 
martial    and    apparently    have    imple- 
mented effectively  the  right  of  accused 
Military  personnel  to  he  tried  by  court- 
martial  in  accordance  witli  the  concepts 
of  due  process.    During  the  subcommit- 
tee's  hearings,  with  the  exception  of  the 
representatives  of  the  one  service  w^ch 
Ss  not  adopted  a  field  judiciai-y  system, 
the  witnesses,  who  discussed  the  system 
praised  it.    In  light  of  the  Proven  virtues 
of  this  system  for  insuring  due  Process 
I  am  proposing  the  statutory  recognition 
and  adoption  of  the  field  r^^^icm^y  sys- 
tem.    The  17th  measure  unplements  this 

"Tdet  article  66  of  the  Uf  o-  Cod! 

of  Military  Justice,  boards  of  icview  ex- 

amme  the  records   of  trial  by   cour- 

martial  in  serious  cases.    In  addition  to 

Svlewiig  the  legality  of  the  conjaction^ 

these  boards  have  a  power,  which  the 

court  o?  Military  Appeals  does^not  have^ 

to  weigh  the  evidence  and  to  evaluate 

the    sentence    imposed.    In   many    m- 

s^^ces    daims  of  deprivation  of  con- 

Su^tional  rights  must  stand  or  fall  on 

he  bSrsof'fLtual  determinations  made 

hv  these  boards.  I  am  convmced  that 
?he?ole  of  tSese  boards  in  protecting  ttie 
coLu  utional  rights  of  servicemen  and 
in  insuring  a  fair  and  impartial  appellate 
revTew  of  court-marUal  convictions  can 
be  better  fulfilled  by  some  changes  in  the 
structure  and  designation  of  the  boards. 
The  laS  of  the  18  bills  is  designed  to  ac- 
compSh  certain  changes  to  unprove  the 

'TachlfThl'bills  is  the  outgrowth  of 
exteiSve  study  and  detailed  research. 
lacTof  them  benefits  from  the  tesU- 
mony  received  during  the  hearings  con- 
ducted in  February  and  Ma^^^.-Jf^^f '  ^^J 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
mghts    from  an  Intensive  17-day  field 
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Investigation  and  from  the  comments 
and  suggestions  of  hundreds  of  former 
judge  advocates  who  have  written  to  the 
subcommittee.  Each  of  them  is  designed 
to  better  insure  the  constitutional  rights 
of  members  and  former  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  of  persons  accom- 
panying the  Armed  Forces  overseas.  No 
objective  could  be  more  important  at  the 
present  time  than  to  protect  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  men  and  women 
in  imiform  who  stand  ready  to  protect 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  each  of  the  afore- 
mentioned bills  with  an  accompanying 
memorandum  on  each  bill.  A  number 
of  my  colleagues  have  indicated  that  they 
would  care  to  join  in  sponsoring  one  or 
more  of  these  measures.  Accordingly, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  bills 
lie  on  the  table  for  10  days  so  that  other 
Senators  who  so  desire  may  add  their 
names  as  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bills  and 
memoranda  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  the  bills  will  lie  on  the  desk, 
^^  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  North 
.'HiTarolina. 

The  bills  were  received,  read  twice  by 
their  titles,  and  referred,  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hruska) : 

S.  745.  A  bill  to  further  Insure  to  military 
personnel  certain  due  process  protection  by 
providing  for  military  judges  to  be  detailed 
to  all  general  courts-martial,  and  for  other 
piirposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 801(10)  (article  1(10))  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "  'Law  ofiQcer' "  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "  'Military  Judge'  ". 

(b)  Section  806(c)  (article  6(c))  of  such 
title  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "law  officer" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "military  Judge". 

Sec.  2.  Section  816  (article  16)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  in  clause  (1)  "law  officer"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "military  Judge". 

Sec.  3.  Section  826  (article  26)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"§  826.  Art.  26.  Military  Judge  of  a  general 
court-martial. 

"(a)  The  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
military  department  concerned  shall  detail  a 
military  Judge  to  every  general  court-martial 
convened  within  the  military  department  of 
which  the  Judge  Advocate  General  is  a  mem- 
ber. 

"(b)  A  military  Judge  shall  be  a  commis- 
sioned officer  of  the  Armed  Forces,  or  a 
civilian,  who  Is  a  member  of  a  Federal  coiort 
or  a  member  of  the  highest  court  of  a  State 
and  who  is  certified  to  be  qualified  for  duty 
as  a  military  Judge  of  a  general  court-n:iartial 
by  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  armed 
force  of  which  such  military  judge  is  a  mem- 
ber or  employee,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(c)  Except  In  the  case  of  a  general  court- 
martial  convened  by  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  a  military  department,  an  of- 
ficer detailed  as  military  Judge  of  a  general 
court-martial  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the 
same  command  as  the  convening  authority  of 
such  coxirt-martial;  and  In  no  case,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  general  court-martial  con- 
vened by  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  a 
miUtary  department,  shall  the  convening 
authority  of  a  general  coxirt-martlal  (or  any 


member  of  the  staff  of  such  convening  au- 
thorltyjf,  be  responsible  for  the  preparation  or 
review  of  any  report  concerning  the  effec- 
tiveness, fitness,  or  efficiency  of  any  officer 
detailed  as  a  military  Judge  of  a  general 
covu-t-martlal  convened  by  such  authority. 

"(d)  Any  person  certified  to  serve  as  mili- 
tary Judge  shall  be  assigned  and  directly 
responsible  to  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
of  the  armed  force  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber or  of  which  he  Is  an  employee,  as  the 
case  may  be.  A  military  Judge  shall  perform 
such  duties  of  a  Judicial  nature  other  than 
those  relating  to  his  primary  duty  of  mili- 
tary Judge  of  a  general  court-martial  when- 
ever sucl\  duties  are  assigned  to  him  by  or 
with  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  Judge 
Advocate  General.  Duties  of  a  nonjudicial 
nature  may  not  be  assigned  to  a  military 
Judge  except  in  time  of  war,  and  then  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  Judge 
Advocate  General. 

"(e)  Any  military  Judge  of  one  armed 
force  may  be  detailed  to  serve  as  military 
Judge  of  a  general  court-martial  of  a  different 
armed  force  with  the  consent  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  the  armed  force  of 
which  such  military  Judge  is  a  member  or 
employee,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(f)  No  person  is  eligible  to  act  as  military 
judge  In  a  case  If  he  is  the  accuser  or  a 
witness  for  the  prosecution  or  has  acted  as 
investigating  officer  or  a  counsel  in  the  same 
case. 

"(g)  The  military  judge  of  a  general  court- 
martial  may  not  consult  with  the  members 
of  the  court,  other  than  on  the  form  of  the 
findings  as  provided  In  section  839  of  this 
title  (article  39),  except  in  the  presence  of 
the  accused,  trial  counsel,  and  defense  coun- 
sel, nor  may  he  vote  with  the  members  of 
the  court." 

Sec.  4.  Section  866  (article  66)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

"(g)  No  member  of  a  board  of  review  shall 
be  eligible  to  review  the  record  of  any  trial 
if  such  member  served  as  investigating  of- 
ficer in  the  case  or  served  as  a  member  of 
the  court-martial  before  which  such  trial  was 
conducted,  or  served  as  military  judge,  trial 
or  defense  coimsel,  or  reviewing  officer  of 
such  trial." 

Sec.  5.  Sections  827(a)  (article  27(a)), 
829(b)  (article  29(b)).  837  (article  37),  839 
(article   39).   841    (a)    and    (b)    (article   41 

(a)  and   (b)).  842(a)    (article  42(a)).  851 

(b)  and  (c)  (article  51  (b)  and  (c)).  854(a) 
(article  54(a)).  and  936(b)  (article  136(b)) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "law  officer"  wherever  It 
appears  in  such  sections  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "military  Judge". 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  with  respect  to  gen- 
eral courts-martial  convened  on  or  after 
the  first  day  of  the  third  calendar  month 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  memorandum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  745  is  as  follows: 
Proposed  Bill  To  Implement  the  Constttu- 
TioNAL  Right  op  Service  Personnel  To 
Receive  Due  Process  and  Fair  and  Impar- 
tial Treatment  in  Trials  by  General 
Courts-Martial 

Background  memorandum:  At  the  present 
time  there  are  three  kinds  of  court-martial — 
general,  special,  and  summary  courts-martial. 
The  general  court,  which  must  consist  of  at 
least  five  members,  is  not  subject  to  the 
same  limitations  of  its  Jurisdiction  that 
apply  to  other  courts-martial.  (See  articles 
18-20  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice, 10  U.S.C.  818-820.)  Therefore, 
It  is  used  for  trial  of  the  more  serious  of- 
fenses, where  the  sentence  and  punishment 
may  be  quite  severe.  Because  of  the  con- 
sequences of  a  conviction  by  general  court- 
martial.  Congress  required  for  the  first  time 
In  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  that 


each  general  court-martial  have  a  law  officer, 
who  must  be  a  qualified  attorney  and,  like  a 
Judge,  sits  apart  from  the  members  of  the 
court,  rules  on  interlocutory  questions,  and 
Instructs  the  members  concerning  the  law 
applicable  to  the  cases  before  them.  Unlike 
a  Federal  Judge,  the  law  officer,  under  pres- 
ent law.  Is  not  authorized  to  Impose  sen- 
tence; nor  may  he  rule  finally  on  challenges 
to  the  court-martial  members. 

Since  the  Uniform  Code  first  took  effect  In 
1951,  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  has 
tended  more  and  more  to  equate  the  status 
and  responsibility  of  the  law  officer  to  that 
of  a  Judge  and  has  Inferred  that  Congress 
Intended  for  him  to  have  certain  power&- 
llke  that  of  declaring  a  mistrial — which  a 
trial  Judge  would  usually  possess.  Also,  the 
Army  and  more  recently  the  Navy  have  initi- 
ated a  program — the  field  judiciary  (or  trial 
judiciary)  program — designed  to  enhance 
the  Independency,  impartiality,  and  effl. 
clency  of  their  law  officers.  This  field  Judi- 
ciary program,  which  was  described  in  detail 
during  the  course  of  the  hearings  held  in 
1962  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  (see  pp.  838-839  of  the  hearings),  has 
received  widespread  acclaim  and  has  pro- 
duced signal  results  in  reducing  errors  at 
the  trial  and  In  assuring  that  the  accused 
serviceman  received  due  process.  Moreover, 
the  law  officers  appointed  pursuant  to  the 
field  judiciary  program  have  apparently  been 
especially  immune  from  command  Influence 
and  so  have  been  better  able  to  assure  the 
fairness  and  Impartiality  of  the  trial. 

Because  the  advantages  of  the  field  Judi- 
ciary program  have  proved  so  great,  several 
witnesses  at  the  hearings  urged  that  it  be 
given  specific  recognition  by  the  Congress 
and  applied  to  each  armed  service.  In  this 
way  the  airman  could  be  better  assured  ol 
receiving  the  same  type  of  trial  by  general 
court-martial  that  the  soldier  and  sailor  have 
obtained  under  the  field  judiciary  program. 
Moreover,  until  the  field  judiciary  system  Is 
required  by  statute,  there  will  always  be  the 
risk  tl  ;at  even  the  Army  or  Navy  might  aban- 
don It. 

Under  the  field  Judiciary  program,  the  per- 
formance of  duty  as  law  officer  Is  a  full-time 
matter — rather  than  something  to  be  sand- 
wiched In  among  a  host  of  nonjudicial 
duties.  Furthermore,  the  law  officer  is  not 
assigned  to  the  staff  of  a  field  command, 
where  he  may  be  trying  a  case  and  may  be 
subject  to  subtle  or  overt  command  influ- 
ence, but  Instead  falls  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
of  his  armed  service.  Efficiency  reports  con- 
cerning a  member  of  the  field  Judiciary, 
which  will  help  determine  his  future  promo- 
tions and  assignments,  are  prepared  by  a 
senior  member  of  the  field  judiciary,  rather 
than  by  some  commanding  officer  in  the  field. 

Since  the  time  of  the  subcommittee's  hear- 
ings last  year,  the  Army  has  Introduced  var- 
ious refinements  of  the  field  Judiciary  pro- 
gram. However,  the  basic  Ingredients  of  the 
system  remain  the  same;  namely,  mature 
full-time  law  officers,  who  are  not  subject  to 
any  sort  of  infiuence  by  the  commander  who 
has  convened  the  general  court-martial  to 
which  the  law  officer  has  been  appointed. 

If  the  field  judiciary  is  to  be  given  statu- 
tory sanction,  the  members  of  the  Judiciary 
could  properly  be  redesignated  as  "military 
judges"  a  term  which  could  give  a  clearer 
picture  of  their  function.  Also,  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  the  best  utilization  of  personnel 
and  in  accord  with  the  premise  that  justice 
should  be  of  the  same  quality  In  all  the  serv- 
ices, Interservlce  exchange  of  the  members 
of  the  field  judiciary  should  be  facilitated,  so 
that  an  Army  law  officer  could  be  readily 
available  for  an  Air  Force  general  court- 
martial,  or  vice  versa.  At  the  present  time, 
under  pargraph  4g(3)  of  the  1951  Manual 
for  Courts-Martial,  such  Interservlce  ap- 
pointments are  possible — with  the  consent 
of   the   Secretary   of   each   Department  in- 
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,  ^-  hnt  nrobably  because  of  the  c\mi- 
"^^'leness  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  both 
HrSres  this  authority  is  used  quite  In- 
^.aSntly  An  easier  procedure  for  Inter- 
ne "^e   of   qualified   law   officers  seems 

"^'mhough  the  members  of  the  field  judl- 
„^  should  be  full-time  military  Judges.  It 
"^H   not  be  inconsistent   with   this  con- 
^n^ for  them  to  perform  duties  of  a  judl- 
S  na  ure  Sher  than  in  a  general  ^o^^t- 
Sartial     For    Instance,    there    have    been 
,.™^tals  to  reconstitute  the  special  court- 
LE  with  a  law   officer  or  to  provide   a 
^w    offlS    for     administrative     discharge 
L^     ^=  ronslderlng  proposed  discharges  un- 
Tothert^inton'orVecond^ 
fore  it  does  not  seem  amiss  to  provide  ttiat. 
a?  hough  the  primary  duty  of  the  military 
Se  shall  be   to  serve   on   general   court- 
Sal   he  shall  not  be  disqualified  to  per- 
Sm  otber  duties  of  a  judicial  nature.     Also. 
Su^e  of  possible  manpower  problems  dur- 
Se  wartime,  it  seems  desirable  to  provide 
that  the  requirement  of  full-time   judicial 
duty  for  th?  military  Judge  shall  not  app  y 
m  time  of  war;    and   the   Judge   Advocate 
SeneS  shall  be  free  to  assign  to  the  mlll- 
tery    udge  nonjudicial  duties  to  the  extent 
that  this  may  become  necessary. 

TOere  Is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  re- 
auiring  a  minimum  tour  of  duty  for  the  mil- 
iary judge,  so  that  he  could  not  be  reas- 
igned  at  oAce  to  some  other  type  of  activity 
Kis  decisions  proved  favorable  to  the  ac- 
cused    on  the  other  hand,  this  requirement 
might  introduce  excessive  rigidity  In  the  sys- 
Sm  and  might  preclude  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  from  removing  from  duty  as  mll- 
Srv  judge  an  officer  who  had  not  displayed 
sSble  competence   and   Impartiality.     On 
balance,  the  best  solution  at  this  t  me  seems 
to  be  to  rely  on  the  fairness  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  not  to  reassign  a  military 
ludge  to  other  duty  merely  because  he  has 
ruled  frequently  In  favor  of  accused  persons. 
During  the  hearings  no  loud  voices  were 
heard  In   favor   of   having   civilian   lawyers 
preside  over  general  court-martial,  as  Is  cur- 
rently  done   under  the   British   Articles   of 
War.    However,  no  objection  is  apparent  to 
amending   the    Uniform   Code   to   enable   a 
civilian  attorney  to  serve  as  military  juage 
or  law  officer  if  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
chooses  to   assign  him  to  such   duty.    Al- 
though such  an  authorization  would  prob- 
ably never   be  used  by  the  Armed  Forces. 
It  seems  desirable  to  give  them  this  option. 
To  implement  the  foregoing  proposals.  It 
Bcems  necessary  to: 

(a)  Amend  article  26  of  the  Uniform  Code. 
10  U  S  C   826.  to  require  that  every  general 
court-martial   have   a   military   judge,   who 
shall  have  the  same  qualifications  and  dis- 
qualifications  now   stated   In   article   26(a) 
except  that  he  may  be  either  an  o^cer  or  a 
civilian  employee.    Then,  after  setting  forth 
the  qualifications  of  the  military  judge  and 
prohibiting  the  convening  of  a  general  court- 
martial   without   such    a    judge,   article   26 
should  provide  that  this  military  Judge  shall 
not  be  a  person  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  officer  who  convenes  the  court-martial, 
unless  the  court-martial  Is  convened  by  tne 
President  or  the   Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment (art.  22(a)).    Furthermore,  this  mili- 
tary Judge  shall  be  assigned  to  the  office  oi 
the  Judge  Advocate   General  of  his  armea 
service,  although  he   may  be   attached  for 
administrative  or  recordkeeping  purposes  to 
some  other  organization  or  activity.    No  effi- 
ciency or  fitness  report  shall  be  prepared  on 
the  military  judge  by  any  convening  author- 
ity, other  than  the  President  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department,  nor  be  prepared  by 
any  person  who  is  assigned  to  the  staff  or 
any    such    convening    authority.    Further- 
more,  article  26  should  provide  that,  the  mil- 
itary Judge's  primary  and  full-time  duty  shall 
be  as  Judge  for  general  courts-martial,  except 
that  this  shall  not  preclude  his  performance, 


with  the  consent  of  his  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral, of  other  duties  of  a  judicial  nature 
to  the  extent  they  do  not  Interfere  with  his 
duties  in  general  courts-martial  and  except 
that  In  time  of  war  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  may  assign  him  additional  duties  of 
a  nonjudicial  nature.  *,  ,     or 

(b)  Enact  a  new  subsection  of  article  26 
which  will  allow  a  military  judge  to  serve 
in  a  trial  by  court-martial  or  other  judicial 
proceeding  which  involves  a  member  of  a 
different  armed  force,  so  long  as  this  Is  done 
with  the  consent  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral of  his  own  armed  force. 

(c)  In  every  article  of  the  code  which 
refers  to  the  law  officer  of  a  general  court- 
martial,  substitute  "mUltary  judge  (e.g.. 
arts.  16.  26.  27,  29.  39.  41,  42.  51.  54) . 


S  746  A  bill  to  further  Insure  due  process 
in  the  administration  of  military  justice  In 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  by  establishing 
a  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  in  such 
Department.  „  , 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 5148  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (a), 
(b)  and  (c)  as  subsections  (b).  (c).  ana 
(d) '.  respectively,  and  by  adding  at  the  begin- 
ning of  such  section   a  new  subsection  as 

^""('J^'The  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps 
is  established  as  a  Staff  Corps  of  the  Navy 
and  shall  be  organized  In  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  Members  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps  In  addition  to  their  other 
duties  shall  perform  the  duties  of  law  spe- 
cialists under  the  Uniform  Code  of  MUltary 

"fb^^^'The  catchline  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Judge  Advo<:ate 
General's  Corps:  Judge  Advocate  General, 
appointment,  term,  enioluments,  duties  . 

Sec    2.   Section   5149   of  title   10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"5  5149      Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral:     Deputy    Judge    Advocate 
General;    Assistant  Judge  Advo- 
cate General 
"(a)  An  officer  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's   Corps    shall    be    detailed    as    Deputy 
Judge  Adv^ate  General  of  the  Navy.    While 
so  serving  he  is  entitled  to  the  rank  of  rear 
admiral   (upper  half)    unless  entitled   to  a 
Wgher  rank  under  another  provision  of  law. 
The  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  General  is  en- 
mied  to  the  same  privileges  of  retirement 
as  provided  for  chiefs  of  bureaus  in  section 
5133  of  this  title. 

"(b)  An  officer  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Corps  shall  be  detailed  as  Assistant 
Judge  AdVocate  General  of  the  Navy     While 
so  slrvmg  he  is  entitled  to  the  rank  of  rear 
admiral   (lower  half),  unless  entitled  to  a 
higher  rank  under  another  provision  of  law^ 
a2  officer  who  is   retired  whUe  serving  as 
Assistant   Judge    Advocate    Gene'^     °*,  *^ 
Naw     or    who,    after   serving   at   least   six 
months  as  Assistant  Judge  Advocate  General 
S  the  Navy,  Is  retired  after  completion  of 
that  service  while  serving  In  a  lower  raxik 
or  grade,  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Pres- 
ident be  retired  wltto  the  grade  of  rear  ad- 
mfral      He  is  entitled  to  the  retoed  pay  of 
a   rear  admiral   In   the  lower  half  of  that 
grade.  If  he  is  retired  as  a  rear  admiral. 
^  ..(c    When  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of   Judge  Advocate  General   or  during  the 
absence^or  disability  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  the  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  General 
sSl  perform  the  duties  of  the  Judge  Adyo- 
cSi  Gene™ until  a  successor  is  appointed 
or  the  absence  or  disability  ceases 

sec  3    (a)  Chapter  539  of  title  10.  United 
SteS  code'  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 5578  a  new  section  as  follows. 
"§  5578a.  Regular     Navy:     Judge     Advocate 
General's  Corps 


"Original  appointments  to  the  active  list 
of  the  Navy  In  the  Judge  Advocate  General  s 
Corps  may  be  made  from  persons  who— 

-U)  are  at  least  21  and  under  35  years  of 

^^"'(2T'have  physical,  mental,  moral  and 
professional  quaUflcatlons  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

For  the  purposes  of  determining  lineal  posi- 
tion, permanent  grade,  seniority  ^  perma- 
nent  grade,  and  eligibility  for  promotlonjii 
officer  appointed  In  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
erals corps  shall  be  credited  with  the- 
amount  of  service  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  but  not  less  than  three 

years."  j  j  »»„ 

(b)   Such  chapter  Is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  In  the  table  of  sections  at  the  be- 
ginning of  such  chapter  Immediately  after 
"5578.    Regular  Navy:  Dental  Corps." 
the  following: 

"5578a.    Regular  Navy :  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Corps."  „   »,  .*  J 
SEC.  4.  Section  5587(c)  of  title  10  UnUed 
States  code.  Is  amended  by  striking    law    • 
SEC    5    (a)   Section    5600(b)     of    title    10. 
united  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  paragraph   (1)   a  new  clause  as 

°"(D)  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps— at 
least  three  years;". 

(b)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  redesignating 
paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  (2). 

Sec  6  (a)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  202 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 

^^a)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 

(2)  redesignating  clause  (7)  as  clause  (8) : 

^^(3)  adding  immediately  after  clause  (6)  a 
new  clause  as  follows: 

"(7)    Deputy  Judge  Advocate  General  or 

the  Navy;  or". 

(b)  subsection  (1)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  clause  (3)  thereof 
and  by  redesignating  clauses  (4)  and  (5)  as 
clauses  (3)  and  (4) ,  respectively. 

(c)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 

as  follows:  ^  ■,  ^  ~ 

"(k)  An  officer  serving  as  Assistant  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  the  Navy  Is  entitled  to 
the  basic  pay  of  a  rear  admiral  lower  half. 

SEC  7.  AU  law  specialists  In  the  Navy  shall 
be  redesignated  as  judge  advocates  in  the 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps.  AU  provi- 
sion of  tltie  10.  united  States  Code,  not  ta- 
conslstent  with  tills  Act,  relating  to  officers 
of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy  shall  apply 
to  officers  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  s 
Corps  of  the  Navy. 


The  memorandum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bUl  746  Is,  asfoUows: 

PROPOSED  BILL  To  IMPLEMENT  THE  CONSTTTO- 

■Sl  rights  of  Naval  Peesonnel  to  D^ 

?S)CESS    AND     ASSISTANCE    OF    COUNSS.    BT 
StABLISHINO    a   JUDGE    ADVOCATE   GENERALS 

CORPS  IN  THE  Navy 

Backeround    memorandum:    The    impor- 

S3Saw^.VnTwr^rrryff^^^^ 

dMduarby  ihe   sixth   amendment   ^    the 
^°"^'^'^irhird'2fens:'')     ?o^turon\ll°y.- 
J^inght'to^couS'ls  L?e  Often  ^n  as 
naxt  and  parcel  of  the  requirement  of  due 

amendment. 
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Although  the  necessity  for  legally  trained 
counsel  has  long  been  spelled  out  by  deci- 
sions as  regards  civilian  courts,  the  existing 
provisions  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  set  forth  mandatory  requirements 
for  qualified  counsel  which  have  had  sig- 
nificant effects  upon  the  administration  of 
military  (and  naval)  Justice.  For  example, 
the  code  requires  the  presence  of  at  least 
three  uniformed  attorneys  at  every  general 
court-martial  and  of  at  least  one  attorney 
In  connection  with  the  review  of  every  court- 
martial — general,  special,  or  summary.  In 
addition,  the  code  requires  that  the  accused 
must  be  represented  by  an  attorney  during 
the  pretrial  investigation  prerequisite  to  a 
general  court-martial,  if  he  requests  such 
representation,  and  no  deposition  will  be 
admissible  in  evidence  in  a  general  court- 
martial  unless  the  accused  was  represented 
by  a  lawyer. 

In  light  of  this  increased  demand  for 
lawyers  for  the  proper  administration  of 
military  justice,  it  Is  evident  that  the  uni- 
formed legally  trained  officer  mxjst  spearhead 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  accused 
set  forth  under  the  code  and.  more  broadly, 
under  the  constitutional  mandate  for  "due 
process."  Such  protection  can  only  be  ac- 
complished where  the  attorney  can  be  as- 
sured of  complete  independence  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  military  duties. 

There  seemed  to  be  agreement  at  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  on  the  necessity  for  the  creation  of 
a  separate  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps 
In  the  Navy  and  that  the  result  would  be 
to  enhance  the  independence  of  naval  coun- 
sel, as  well  ;'>s  their  pfRciency  (see  stibcom- 
mittee  hearings,  p.  401  > . 

Under  the  existing  sj-stem  the  Office  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy  is  a  re- 
stricted line  special  duty  category  to  v.hich 
legally  trained  individuals  are  appoiiued.  As 
such  it  carrii^s  out  the  functions  require! 
under  the  code  in  the  administration  of  mil- 
itary justice.  Often  the  legal  oiSrer  must 
be  both  line  officer  as  well  as  le?al  cfBcer; 
in  fact,  in  past  years  he  was  used  for  alter- 
nate sea  and  legal  duty  to  maintain  his 
"line"  experience.  With  the  advent  of  tlie 
specialization  required  by  the  code,  law 
has  become  a  full-time  job  for  these  offi- 
cers. Often  also  t!ie  paths  of  regular  Navy 
thought  and  Navy  legal  tho":ght  appear  to 
be  on  collision  course,  and  uiider  the  exist- 
ing system  substanti.il  pressure  can  be 
brought  agrdr.st  legal  officers  to  pccomplish 
certain  resiUts  which  other  officers  consider 
to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Navy,  ir- 
respective of  the  legal  issues  Involved  and 
the  rights  of  the  accused  indiviciu.il.  Per- 
haps this  conflict  can  best  be  summed  up 
by  the  following  which  appeared  in  the  Mil- 
itary Law  Review.  April  1959   (p.  Ill): 

"The  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  of 
the  Army  bears  the  heavy  responsibility  of 
seeing  that  the  large  body  of  statutes,  regu- 
lations, and  customs  governing  the  military 
service,  both  internally  and  in  its  relations 
with  the  civilian  world,  is  enforced  correctly 
and  fairly.  It  must  persuade  impetuous  of- 
ficers of  the  line,  impatient  of  legal  restric- 
tions, of  the  virtues  of  orderly  procedure  ac- 
cording to  the  law." 

There  seems  to  be  little  disagreement  that 
there  should  be  a  separate  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps  created  within  the  Navy:  the 
only  point  of  issue  is  how  such  a  step  can  be 
brought  about  and  implemented  into  ac- 
tual practice. 

The  attached  draft  is  a  revision  of  H.R. 
6889.  which  was  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Representative  Vinson  during  the  last  Con- 
gress, and  seems  to  be  quite  acceptable  to 
most  of  the  individuals  concerned.  This  ef- 
fort has  received  the  support  of  Admiral 
Molt.  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy 
who,  as  he  stated  in  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings ( p.  401 ) ,  feels  that  creation  of  a  sepa- 


rate Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  for  the 
Navy  "would  be  better  for  the  Navy.  I  think 
a  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  will  make  it 
easier  to  recruit  lawyers,  it  will  be  easier 
to  retain  them,  and  we  will  be  able  to  give 
our  client,  the  Navy,  better  service." 


S.  747.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  military  personnel  by  providing  an 
independent  forum  to  review  and  correct  the 
military  records  of  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  section  1552  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  a  board  to  be  known 
as  the  'Board  for  the  Correction  of  Military 
Records'  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Board').  The  Board  shall 
be  composed  of  nine  members  appointed 
from  civilian  life  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. No  retired  member  of  an  armed  force 
of  the  United  States  or  cf  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  shall  be  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment to  tiie  Board. 

"(2)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  period  of  three  years,  except 
that  (A)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  cf 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term,  and  (B)  the  terms  of  office 
of  the  members  first  appointed  to  the  Board 
shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  at  the  time  of  appointment,  three 
at  the  end  of  one  year,  three  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  and  three  at  the  end  of  three 
years.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  de.sig- 
nate  from  time  to  time  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  to  serve  as  Chairman. 

"(3)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  re- 
ceive the  same  salary  which  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  No  duties  other 
than  those  directly  concerned  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  section  may  be  assigned 
to  members  of  the  Board  if  such  duties  in 
any  manner  interfere  with  or  adversely  affect 
the  proper   administration   of    this   section. 

"(4)  The  Board  shall  determine  the  num- 
ber of  members  required  to  constitute  a 
quorum,  and  shall  prescribe  its  own  rules 
of  procedure  for  the  conduct  of  its  affairs. 
A  vacancy  in  the  Board  shall  not  impair 
the  right  cf  the  remaining  members  to 
exercise  the  powers  of  the  Board.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  remove  any  member 
of  the  Board,  after  notice  and  hearing,  for 
neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  office,  or 
for  mental  or  physical  disability,  but  for 
no  other  cause. 

"(5)  UixDn  his  certificate,  each  member 
of  the  Board  is  entitled  to  be  paid  out  of 
appropriations  for  such  purpose  (A)  all  nec- 
essary traveling  expenses,  and  (B)  reasonable 
maintenance  expenses,  incurred  while  at- 
tending Board  meetings  or  transacting  official 
business   outside   the  District  of   Columbia. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Board 
to  review  the  service  record  of  any  member 
or  former  m.ember  of  an  armed  force  and 
to  correct  such  record  when  it  considers  such 
action  necessary  to  correct  an  error  or  to 
remove  an  injustice.  The  power  of  the  Board 
shall  Include  authority  to  modify,  set  aside, 
or  expunge  the  findings  or  sentence,  or  both, 
of  a  court-martial  case  not  reviewed  by  a 
board  of  review  pursuant  to  section  866  of 
this  title  (article  66)  when  it  considers  such 
action  necessary  to  correct  an  error  or  'o 
remove  an  injustice;  and  in  any  case  in 
which  the  Board  determines  that  an  error 
has  been  committed  or  an  injustice  suffered 
as  the  result  of  a  court-martial  trial  which 
has  been  reviewed  pursuant  to  section  866 
(article  66)  It  may  recommend  to  the  Secre- 


tary concerned  that  the  Secretary  exercise 
his  power  under  section  874  or  875  of  this 
title  (article  74  and  75).  Except  when  pro- 
cured by  fraud,  a  correction  under  this  sec- 
tion is  final  and  conclusive  on  all  officers  of 
the  United  States." 

Sec.  2.  Section  1552  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  further  amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  subsections  (c),  (d)^ 
and  (e)  as  subsections  (d),  (e),  and  (f) 
respectively: 

(2)  adding  after  subsection  (b),  as 
amended  by  this  section,  a  new  subsection 
( c )  as  follows : 

"(c)  No  correction  may  be  made  under 
this  section  unless  the  claimant  or  his  heir 
or  legal  representative  files  a  request  there- 
for within  three  years  after  he  discovers  the 
error  or  Injustice.  However,  the  Board  may 
excuse  a  failure  to  file  within  three  years 
after  discovery  if  It  finds  It  to  be  In  the  Inter- 
est  of  justice.": 

(3)  striking  out  "department  concerned 
may  pay"  In  sub.section  (d),  as  redesignated 
by  this  Act.  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "de- 
partment concerned  shall  pay"; 

(4i  striking  out  "who  was  paid  under  sub- 
section (C)"  In  subsection  (e),  as  redesig- 
nated by  this  Act,  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "who  was  paid  under  subsection  (d)";  and 

( 5 )  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

"(g»(l)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  to  establish  In  the  Treasury  De- 
partment a  Board  to  review  and  correct  mil- 
itary records  of  members  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard.  Such 
Board,  if  established,  shall  be  composed  o{ 
three  civilian  members,  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  none  of  whom  shall 
be  members  of  or  retired  from  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  or  the  armed  forces. 

The  members  of  such  Board,  If  established, 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
e.xcept  that  (A)  any  member  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the  remain- 
der of  such  term,  and  (B)  the  terms  of  office 
of  the  members  first  appointed  to  the  Board 
shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  Secretary 
cf  the  Treasury  at  the  time  of  appointment, 
one  at  the  end  of  one  year,  ore  at  the  end 
of  two  years,  and  one  at  the  end  of  three 
years.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
designate  from  time  t-o  time  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  to  serve  as  Chairman.  The 
Board  .=hall  have  the  same  powers  and  func- 
tions regarding  the  correction  of  military  rec- 
ords of  members  and  former  members  of  the 
Coast  Guard  as  the  Board  established  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  has  with  re- 
gard to  the  correction  of  military  records  of 
members  and  former  members  of  the  armed 
forces. 

"(2)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  does  not  elect  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph  to 
establish  a  Board  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
hereof,  the  Board  established  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  to  correct  military 
records  of  members  and  former  members  of 
the  armed  forces  shall  have  authority  to 
review  and  correct  military  records  of  mem- 
bers and  former  members  of  the  Coast  Guard 
in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  it  may  review  and  correct  military  records 
cf  members  and  former  members  of  the 
armed  forces." 

Sec.  3.  Any  case  pending  before  any  Board 
established  under  section  1552  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  shall  be  transferred  for  review  and 
disposition  to  the  appropriate  board  author- 
ized to  be  established  pursuant  to  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
third  calendar  month  following  the  month 
in  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 
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The  memorandum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  747  is  as  follows : 

PROPOSED  BILL-  To  PROTECT  THE  CONSTITU- 
^ONAL  RIGHTS  OF  SERVICE  PERSONNEL  BY 
RSTABLISHING  AN  INDEPENDENT  AND  IMPAR- 
!rWL  FORUM  TO  REVIEW  POSSIBLE  ERRORS  OR 
INJUSTICES  AFFECTING  THE  RECORDS  OF  SERV- 
ICE PERSONNEL 

nackeround  memorandum:   The  Congress 
has  orovided  for   Discharge  Review   Boards 
and  Boards  for  the   Correction   of   Military 
Records  (see  10  U.S.C.  1552-1553) .     The  for- 
mer boards  are  composed  of  military  person- 
nel and  review  the  type  and  nature  of  any  dis- 
charge or  dismissal  from  the  Armed  Forces 
imless  the   discharge   or    dismissal   resulted 
from  the  sentence  of  a  general  court-martlaL 
The  correction  boards,  which  are  composed 
cf  civilians,  have  the  authority  to  recommend 
to  the  Secretary  of  their  Department  that  he 
••correct  any  military  record  of  that  Depart- 
n-ent  *  •  •  to  correct  an  error  or  to  remove 
an   injustice."      The    correction    boards    are 
enablished  by  each  military  Department  and 
bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  their  mein- 
bers  are  usually  performing  other  duties  in 
addition  to  the  duty  as  member  of  the  cor- 
rection   board.       Although     the     correction 
boards  can  recommend  corrective  action  with 
respect  to  the  findings  and   sentence   of   a 
court-martial,  the  effect  of  such  recommen- 
dations is  unclear  in  light  of  the  direction  In 
article  76  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  that   the   proceedings,  findings  and 
sentence  of  courts-martial,  after  undergoing 
the  appellate  review  prescribed  by  the  code, 
•■shall  be  final  and  conclusive."     Of  course, 
for  summary  court-mnrtlal  cases  or  special 
court-martial  cases  that  have  not  resulted 
in  a  punitive  discharge,  the  appellate  review 
of  the  case  is  somewhat  limited;  and  under 
the  present  wording  of  article  73  a  petition 
for  a  new  trial  cannot  be  submitted.    Absent 
the  possibility  of  relief  from  the  correction 
board,  the  serviceman  has  little  chance  to 
rectify   an    injustice    at    the    hands    of    the 
court-martial,    even    though    his    constitu- 
tional rights  may  have  been  violated. 

Since  the  correction  boards  today  do  not 
usually  have  full-time  members,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  may  be  compelled  to  sub- 
ordinate their  duties  on  the  board  to  other 
pressing  matters.    Furthermore,  even  though 
many  of  the  statutes  and  directives  appli- 
cable to  requests  for  correction  of  records 
may  apply  to  all  the  Armed  Forces,  there  is 
always  the  possibility  that  the  different  cor- 
rection boards  will  vary  quite  markedly  in 
their  application  of  those  statutes— with  a 
resulting  lack   of  uniformity.     Accordingly, 
it  seems  desirable  to  have  a  single  correc- 
tion board  for  the  military  departments  with 
the  members  of  this  board  to  have  no  other 
duties.      The     Secretary    of     the     Treasury 
should  have  the  authority  to  establish  his 
own  correction  board  for  Coast  Guard  cases 
or   to   have    applications    for    correction    of 
records  considered  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment board.     The  unified  correction  board, 
which,   for   administrative    purposes   should 
be  located  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  should  have  the   authority   either 
to  make  binding  determinations   that  rec- 
ords should  be  corrected  to  correct  an  error 
or  injustice  or  to  recommend  action  to  the 
Secretary   of    the    appropriate    military    de- 
partment.   With  respect  to  cases  that  have 
not  received  the  full  appellate  review  by  a 
board  of  review  authorized  under  article  66 
of  the  Uniform  Code,  the  correction  boards 
should  have  full   authority  to  modify,   set 
aside,  or  expunge  either  the  findings  or  the 
sentence  of  the  court-martial;  and  article  76 
of   the    code    should    be    amended    to    this 
effect.    Even  with  respect  to  cases  that  have 
been  reviewed  under  article  66.  there  seems 
nothing  amiss  In  giving  the  boards  author- 
ity to  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
appropriate    military    department    that    he 
take  action  under  articles  74  and  75. 


The  Implement  this  proposal  It  seems  de- 
sirable to:  ,j    .,.,.  * 

(a)  Amend  10  U5.C.  1552  to  provide  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  appoint  a 
board  of  civilians  which  may  order  the  cor- 
rection of  any  military  or  naval  record  when 
the  board  deems  this  necessary  to  correct  an 
error  or  remove  an  injustice. 

(b)  Require  in  10  U,S.C.  1552  that  the 
members  of  the  correction  board  devote  sub- 
stantially all  of  their  working  time  to  their 
duties  as  board  members.  ,,„„  =  <- 

(c)  Modify  article  76  of  the  Code  (10  U.S.O. 
876)  and  10  US.C.  1552  to  authorize  the  cor- 
rection board  to  modify,  expunge,  and  set 
aside  for  any  purpose  a  court-maxtlal  con- 
viction that  has  not  been  reviewed  by  a  board 
of  review  under  article  66  of  the  Uniform 
Code-  and  to  authorize  the  correction  board, 
even 'in  cases  which  have  been  reviewed  un- 
der article  66,  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  appropriate  military  de- 
partment,    which     recommendations     snau 
however  be  purely  advisory,  concerning  the 
exercise  of  his  discretion  under   articles  74 
and  75  of  the  Uniform  Code. 

(d)  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury either  to  establish  his  own  correction 
board,  which  need  not  be  composed  of  eni- 
ployees  who  have  no  other  duty,  or  to  sub- 
mit applications  for  relief  received  by  him 
to  the  Defense  Department  Correction  Board 
under  regulations  to  be  promulgated  jointly 
by  him  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  but  the 
correction  board  which  considers  Coast  Guard 
cases  shall  have  the  same  authority  in  the^se 
cases  as  the  Defense  Department  Correction 
Board  has  In  cases  concerning  requests  lor 
correction  of  military  records. 


S  748  A  bill  to  provide  additional  con- 
stitutional protection  for  members  of  the 
armed  forces  by  establishing  Courts  of  Mili- 
tary Review,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  Th^t  section 
866  (article  66)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
••5  866    Art    66.  Courts  of  Military  Review 

•'(a)  There  is  established  for  each  military 
department  an  appellate  court  ^hich  shall 
have  authority  to  review,  as  Provided  In  this 
section  courts-martial  cases  tried  by  that 
military  department  for  which  f^ch  court  is 
established.  Each  such  court  is  a  court  of 
record  and  shall  be  known  as  the  Court  of 
Military  Review  for  the  military  depart- 
ment for  which  It  is  established.  The  Court 
of  Military  Review  for  any  military  depart- 
ment shall,  for  administrative  purposes  only, 
be  located  in  such  department. 

"(b)   The   Secretary  of   each  military  de- 
partment shall  appoint  persons  to  serve  as 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Military  Review  for 
that    military    department.      The    Court    of 
Military  Review  for  each  military  department 
shall  consist  of  as  many  three-judge  panels 
as    the    Secretary    of    the    department    con- 
cerned shall  deem  necessary.    The  Secretary 
of  the  military  department  concerned  shall 
from   time    to    time   designate   one    of    the 
iudges  of  the  Court  of  Military  Review  for 
such  military  department  as  chief  judge  of 
such   court.     Only   civilian   judges   of   each 
court  shall  be  eligible  to  act  as  chief  jvidge. 
Any   civilian  and   any  commissioned   officer 
of  the  armed  forces  shall  be  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment to  a  Court  of  Military  Review  if 
such  civilian  or  officer  Is  a  member  of  the  bar 
of  a  Federal  court  or  the  highest  court  of  a 
State,  has  had  not  less  than  six  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  practice  of  military  Justice,  and 
meets  such  other  qualifications  as  may  be 
prescribed  bv  the  Secretary  concerned. 

"(c)  The  Court  of  Military  Review  for  each 
military  department  shall  sit  in  panels  of 
three  judges  each  for  the  purpose  of  review- 
ing courte-martlal  cases.  The  composition 
of  such  panels  shall  be  determined  by  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  court  concerned;  but  tne 


chief  Judge  on  his  own  motion,  or  on  the 
request  of  at  least  one-half  of  the  Judges  of 
the  court  concerned,  may  require  the  court 
to  sit  en  banc  for  the  ptirpose  of  reviewing 
any  particular  court-martial  case.  A  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Military  Review  of  one  mUi- 
tary  department  may  sit  as  a  Judge  of  the 
Covui,  of  Military  Review  for  another  military 
department  when  author-zed  to  do  so  by  the 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments  con- 
cerned. 

"(d)  At  least  one  judge  of  each  three- 
Judge  panel  of  any  Court  of  MillUry  Review 
shall  be  a  civilian  who  Is  not  a  retired  mem- 
ber of  any  armed  forces. 

"(e)(1)  Any  commissioned  officer  ap- 
pointed to  a  Court  of  Military  Review  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and 
shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment. 

"(2)  Any  person  appointed  to  a  Court  of 
Military  Review  from  civilian  life  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  the  civil  service 
laws.  Any  persons  appointed  to  such  court 
from  civilian  life  shall  serve  during  good  be- 
havior, and  may  be  removed  from  office  only 
for  physical  or  mental  disability  or  othei 
cause  shown,  upon  notice  and  hearing,  by 
the  Secretary  concerned. 

"(f)  Any  person  appointed  to  a  Court  of 
Military  Review  shall  be  known  as  military 
ludee  and  any  commissioned  officer  ap- 
pointk  to  serve  on  a  Court  of  Military  Re- 
view shall,  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  work 
of  such  court,  be  addressed  and  referred  to 
as  a  military  judge  without  reference  to  his 
military  grade. 

"(g)  The  Judge  Advocate  General  shall  re- 
fer to  the  Court  of  Military  Review  the  rec- 
ord in  every  case  of  trial  by  court-martial 
m  which  the  sentence  as  adjudged  by  the 
cotu-t-martlal  affects  a  general  or  flag  officer 
or  extends  to  death,  dismissal  of  an  officer, 
cadet  or  midshipman.  dlshoncMrable  or  bad- 
conduct  discharge,  or  confinement  for  one 
year  or  more. 

"(h)  In  any  case  referred  to  It.  a  Court 
of  Military  Review  shall  act  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  findings  and  sentence  as  ap- 
proved bv  an  officer  exercising  gei^ral 
SSilmarllal  Jurisdiction.  It  ^^all  a^ 
only  such  findings  of  guilty,  and  the  sen- 
?en?e  or  such  part  or  amount  of  the  sentence. 
alTt  finds  correct  In  law  and  fact  and  deter- 
mines  on  the  basis  of  the  entire  record 
•should  be  approved.  It  may,  also,  suspend  all 
o?  any  pin  at  the  sentence.  In  considering 
Se  record  it  shall  have  the  authority  to 
weigh  the  evidence.  Judge  the  credibility  of 
witnesses,  and  determine  controverted  ques- 
tions of  fact.  . 

"(i)  If  a  Court  of  Military  Review  sets 
aside  the  findings  and  sentence  it  may 
except  where  the  setting  aside  is  based  on 
Tack  of  sufficient  evidence  in  the  record  to 
support  the  findings,  order  a  rehearing.  If 
It  sets  aside  the  findings  and  sentence  and 
does  not  order  a  rehearing  it  shall  order 
that  the  charges  be  dismissed. 

"(1)  The  Judge  Advocate  General  shall. 
imiPss  there  is  to  be  fmrther  action  by  the 
PresSeS  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment or  the  court  of  Military  Appeals.  In- 
struct  the  convening  authority  to  carry  out 
?he  mandate  of  the  Court  of  Military  Re- 
view If  the  court  of  Military  Review  has 
ordered  a  rehearing  and  the  convening  au- 
thority finds  a  rehearing  Impracticable,  he 
may  dismiss  the  charges.  ^     _*     „, 

"(k)  The  Chief  Judges  of  the  Courts  of 
Mil  tary  Review  shall  prescribe  uniform  rules 
Tf  prcSedure  for  proceedings  m  and  before 
such  courts  subject  to  the  ^PP^^^l^f.^^^ 
Chief     Judge    of     the     Court    of    Military 

^^Sec  2  (a)  Section  865(b)  (article  65(b) ). 
section  867(b),  pargraphs  (2)  and  (3)  (ar- 
ticle 67(b)  (2)  and  (3)  .  section  867  (c) 
and  (f)  (article  67  (O  and  (n).  section 
870  (b)  (c)  and  (d)  (article  70  (b).  (c). 
Ind  (d)')    and  section  871(c)  (article  71)  of 
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title  10,  United  States  Code,  are  each  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "board  of  review"  where- 
ever  it  appears  In  such  sections  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Court  of  Military  Review". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  868  of 
such  title  (article  68)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ",  and  to  establish  in  such  branch 
office  one  or  more  boards  of  review". 

(c)  The  last  sentence  of  section  868  of 
such  title  (article  68)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"That  Assistant  Judge  Advocate  General 
may  perform  for  that  command,  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General,  the  duties  which  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  would  otherwise  be  required  to 
perform  in  respect  to  all  cases  involving 
sentences  not  requiring  approval  by  the 
President." 

(d)  Section  869  of  such  title  (article  69) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "reviewed  by  a 
board  of  review"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"transmitted  for  review  to  the  Court  of 
Military  Review". 

(e)  Section  873  of  such  title  (article  73) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "If  the  ac- 
cused's case  is  pending  before  a  Court  of 
Military  Review  or  before  the  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals,  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
shall  refer  the  petition  to  the  appropriate 
court  for  action." 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  third 
calendar  month  following  the  calendar 
month  in  which  it  is  enacted.  Any  case 
pending  before  a  board  of  review  on  the 
effecUve  date  of  this  Act  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  appropriate  Court  of  Military  Review 
for  review  and  disposition. 

The  memorandum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  748  is  as  follows : 
Proposed  Bill  To  Provide  Additional  Con- 
stitutional Protection  for  Members  of 
THE  Ahmed  Forces  by  Establishing  Courts 
of  Military  Review,  and  for  Other  Ptjr- 
poses 

The  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
makes  provision  in  article  66  for  boards  of 
review  to  review  the  record  of  trial  by  court- 
martial  in  every  case  where  the  sentence,  as 
approved,  affects  a  general  or  flag  officer,  or 
extends  to  death,  dismissal  of  a  commis- 
sioned officer,  cadet,  or  midshipman,  dis- 
honorable or  bad  conduct  discharge,  or  con- 
finement for  1  year  or  more.  Certain  other 
cases  tried  by  general  court-martial  may  also 
be  referred  to  the  boards  of  review  p\irsuant 
to  article  69  of  the  code.  While  the  Coturt 
of  Military  Appeals  acts  only  with  respect  to 
findings  and  sentence  which  are  Incorrect  In 
law,  the  boards  of  review  also  review  Issues 
of  fact  and  such  matters  as  the  appropriate- 
ness of  sentence.  Thus,  in  cases  raising  con- 
stitutional issues,  such  as  the  voluntariness 
of  a  confession,  the  boards  of  review  may 
reexamine  factual,  as  well  as  legal,  issues  in 
deciding  the  case  on  appeal. 

During  the  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  concerning  the 
"Constitutional  Rights  of  Military  Person- 
nel," it  was  explained  that  the  Navy  boards 
of  review  have  as  members  both  naval  offi- 
cers and  civilian  employees  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment. On  the  other  hand,  the  boards 
of  review  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  use  only 
military  officers.  In  order  to  assure  that  the 
board  members  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
develop  some  degree  of  expertise  in  their 
work,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  provide  a 
minimum  tour  of  duty  for  these  military 
members  of  the  respective  boards.  The  prac- 
tice of  the  Navy  In  having  civilian  members 
on  the  boards  provides  some  continuity  and 
probably  facilitates  understanding  and  ap- 
plication by  the  board  of  the  legal  principles 
enunciated  by  the  all-clvlllan  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals.  To  enhance  the  stature  of  the 
boards  of  review  and  emphasize  their  Ju- 
dicial role  as  guardian  of  the  rights  of  mili- 


tary personnel,  it  also  seems  desirable  to 
redesignate  them  as  "Courts  of  Review."  Be- 
cause of  the  relatively  small  number  of  cases 
processed  by  the  Coast  Guard  Board  of  Re- 
view, it  may  not  be  feasible  to  reconstitute 
the  boards  in  that  particular  service. 


S.  749.  A  bill  to  insure  to  military  person- 
nel certain  basic  constitutional  rights  by 
prohibiting  command  influence  in  courts- 
martial  cases  and  in  certain  nonjudicial  pro- 
ceedings, and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Cdngress  assembled.  That  section 
837   (article   37)    of   title   10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
§  837.  Art.  37.  Unlawfully  Influencing  the  ac- 
tion  of    any   court-martial 
or    the    action    of    certain 
military    boards;    effective- 
ness reports 

"(a)  No  authority  convening  a  general, 
special,  or  summary  court-martial,  nor  any 
other  person  subject  to  this  chapter  may 
lecture,  censure,  reprimand,  or  admonish 
the  court  or  any  member,  law  officer,  or 
counsel  thereof  with  respect  to  the  findings 
or  sentence  adjudged  by  the  court,  or  with 
respect  to  the  exercise  of  its  functions  and 
duties  in  the  conduct  of  any  past,  pending,  or 
future  proceedings  before  the  court. 

"(b)  No  person  subject  to  this  chapter 
may  lecture,  censure,  reprimand,  or  ad- 
monish any  board,  or  any  member,  legal  ad- 
viser, recorder,  or  counsel  thereof,  with  re- 
spect to  the  finding  and  recommendations 
made  by  the  board,  or  with  respect  to  the 
exercise  of  its  functions  and  duties  in  the 
conduct  of  any  past,  pending,  or  future  pro- 
ceedings before  the  board,  if  the  proceedings 
with  which  such  board  is  concerned  relate 
to  the  administrative  discharge  or  separation 
from  service  of  any  member  of  the  armed 
forces,  or  to  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
type  of  discharge  to  be  issued  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  forces,  or  to  the  demotion 
or  reduction  in  grade  of  any  member  of  the 
armed  forces,  or  to  any  matter  materially  af- 
fecting the  status  or  rights  of  any  member  of 
the  armed  forces. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect ( 1 )  to  general  instructional  or  informa- 
tional coiirses  in  military  Justice  If  such 
courses  are  designed  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  Instructing  members  of  a  command  in  the 
substantive  and  procedural  aspects  of 
courts-martial,  or  (2)  to  statements  and  In- 
structions given  in  open  coiirt  by  the  law  offi- 
cer of  a  general  court-martial. 

"(d)  In  the  preparation  of  an  effective- 
ness, fitness,  or  efficiency  report,  or  any  other 
report  or  document  used  in  whole  or  In  part 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  is  qualified  to  be 
advanced  in  grade,  or  In  determining  the  as- 
signment or  transfer  of  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces,  or  In  determining  whether  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  should  be  re- 
tained on  active  duty,  no  person  subject  to 
this  chapter  may,  in  preparing  any  such  re- 
port (1)  consider  or  evaluate  the  perform- 
ance of  duty  of  any  such  member  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  court-martial,  or  as  a  member  oif 
any  board  described  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  or  (2)  give  a  less  favorable  rating  or 
evaluation  of  any  member  of  the  armed 
forces  because  of  the  zeal  with  which  such 
member,  as  defense  counsel,  represented  any 
accused  before  a  court-martial,  or  any  re- 
spondent before  a  board  described  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 

"(e)  No  person  subject  to  this  chapter  may 
attempt  to  coerce  or,  by  any  unauthorized 
means.  Influence  directly  or  indirectly  the 
action  of  any  court-martial,  or  any  other 
military  tribunal,  or  of  any  board  described 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  or  of  any 
member  of  such  coiu"t-martlal,  tribunal,  or 


board.  In  reaching  the  findings,  sentence,  or 
recommendations  In  any  case,  or  the  action 
of  any  convening,  appointing,  approving,  or 
reviewing  authority  with  respect  to  his  Judl- 
cial  acts  in  the  case  of  a  court-martial  or 
other  military  tribunal  case,  or  his  acts  of 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  flndlngs  or 
recommendations  made  by  a  board  described 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section." 

Sec.  2.  Section  898  (article  98)  of  title  lo, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  Item  (2)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "or  with  any  provision  of  section 
837  of  this  title  (article  37)  relating  to  the 
proceeding  before  certain  military  boards 
described  In  such  section." 

Sec.  3.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  such  chapter  VTI  of  chapter  47  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out 

"837.37.  Unlawfully  influencing  actions  of 
court." 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"837.37.  Unlawfully  Influencing  the  action  of 
any  court-martial  or  the  action  of 
certain  military  boards;  effective- 
ness reports." 

The  memorandum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  749  is  as  follows: 

Proposed  Bill  To  Protect  the  Consttttj- 
tional  Rights  of  Service  Personnel  To 
Receive  a  Fair  and  Impartial  Trial  bt 
Court-Martial,  To  Have  the  Assistance 
op  Counsel,  and  To  Have  Cases  Consid- 
ered IN  Accordance  With  Requirements 
of  Due  Process 

Background  memorandum:  Article  37  of 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice,  10 
U.S.C,  section  837,  prohibits  unlawful  influ- 
ence on  the  members  of  a  court-martial. 
This  prohibition  reflects  an  effort  to  assure 
the  impartial  trial  which  is  guaranteed  in 
the  sixth  amendment.  Unfortunately,  de- 
spite the  existence  of  article  37,  complaints 
of  command  influence  have  not  been  absent 
with  respect  to  trials  by  court-martial. 
Moreover,  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  by 
a  2-to-l  vote,  has  permitted  the  continuing 
use  of  pretrial  Instructions  to  court  mem- 
bers. Testimony  given  to  the  subcommittee 
at  its  hearings  on  the  constitutional  rights 
of  military  personnel  took  the  position  that, 
in  order  to  guarantee  more  adequately  the 
Impartiality  of  the  court-martial  members, 
the  scope  of  article  37  should  be  broadened. 
Not  only  a  convening  authority  or  command- 
ing officer  but  also  the  members  of  their 
staff  should  be  prohibited  from  censoring  or 
reprimanding  any  court  personnel,  Includ- 
ing the  counsel  of  the  court.  Any  sort  of 
pretrial  Instruction  to  members  of  courts- 
martial,  now  purportedly  authorized  by 
paragraph  38  of  the  Manual  for  Courts- 
Martial,  should  be  expressly  prohibited. 
Evaluation  of  a  person's  performance  as  a 
court  member  should  not  be  a  basis  for  the 
rating  he  receives  on  an  effectiveness  or  fit- 
ness report  used  for  purposes  of  determining 
his  promotions  and  assignments.  Similarly, 
a  defense  counsel  should  not  be  subject  to 
the  threat  of  a  low  rating  on  his  own  fit- 
ness report  in  retaliation  for  his  vigorous  de- 
fense of  an  accused  person;  otherwise  the 
accused  may,  as  a  practical  matter,  be  de- 
prived of  his  constitutional  right  to  the  full 
assistance  of  counsel. 

Article  37  contains  no  prohibition  of  com- 
mand Influence  exerted  upon  discharge 
boards  or  other  administrative  boards  which 
are  considering  important  rights  of  service 
personnel — rights  affecting  their  "liberty" 
and  "property."  For  many  of  the  same  rea- 
sons applicable  to  courts-martial,  the  concept 
of  due  process  would  seem  to  demand  that 
the  participants  In  such  board  actions  be 
protected  from  sanctions  or  retaliation,  en- 
abling them  to  perform  their  duties  as  their 
conscience  guides  them,   instead  of  being 
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forced  to  rely  on  a  superior  military  authority 

^°Tftoplement  these  proposals  for  protect- 
,  J  thT?onstltutlonal  right  of  mil  tary  per- 
^^  ;i  t^  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  or  hear- 
SwhiS.  win  accord  wfth  the  requirements 

,aZ  nrocess.  It  seems  necessary  to: 
"^'rcS  Stlcle  37  of  the  Uniform  Code, 
,n  use    837,    to   provide    that,    not   only 
!  convening  authority  or  other  command- 

nrofficer    but   also  any  member   of   their 
Sff    or  o  her  person  subject  to  this  code 
shali  not  censure,  reprimand   or  admonish  a 
Srt-martial,  or  any   member,  law  officer, 

^^Tavom 'indirect  efforts  to  control  the 
behavior  of  court  members,  add  to  article  37 
atroviion  that.  In  the  preparation  of  any 
effSiveness  report,  fitness  report  efficiency 
St  or  other  document  used  for  deter- 
Sng  promotions,  transfers,  or  assign- 
mint/ of  service  personnel,  no  person  sub- 
Stolhe  uniform  Code  shall  be  free  to 
consider  or  evaluate  any  performance  of 
duty  as  a  court-martial  member. 

3  To  avoid  indirect  efforts  to  Inhibit  de- 
fense counsel,  add  to  article  37  a  provision 
that  in  the  preparation  of  any  effectiveness 
eport,  fitness  report,  efficiency  report  or 
other  document  used  for  determining  pro- 
motions, transfers,  or  assignments  of  service 
personnel,  and  with  respect  to  a  person  who 
Sas  served  as  a  defense  counsel  ^°  P"'°^ 
subject  to  the  Uniform  Code  shall  be  free 
to  prepare  a  less  favorable  report  than  would 
Sherwise  be  the  case  because  of  the  vigor 
and  zeal  with  which  the  person  being  re- 
ported on  has  performed  his  duties  as  de- 
fense counsel. 

4  Prohibit  expressly  the  giving  of  instruc- 
tions before  trial  by  any  convening  author- 
itv  other  commanding  officer,  or  member  of 
their  staff,  with  the  exception  of  general 
courses  in  military  Justice  designed  to  In- 
struct the  members  of  a  command  concern- 
ing the  provisions  of  military  law  and  the 
procedures  of  courts-martial  and  with  the 
proviso  that  instructions  given  In  open  court 
by  the  law  officer  of  a  general  court-martial 
to  the  members  of  the  court,  at  the  outset  of 
the  trial  or  otherwise,  shall  not  be  pro- 
hibited. 

5.  Either  broaden  article  37  or  put  In  an 
additional  article  at  the  end  of  the  Uniform 
Code  (or  an  additional  section  elsewhere  in 
title  10)   so  that  the  prohibition  of  article 
37  shall  be  equally  applicable  to  board  pro- 
ceedings    concerning     administrative     dis- 
charges or  separations   and   administrative 
reductions.    Thus,  no  authority  convening 
a  board  to  make  findings  or  recommenda- 
tions, or  both  (With  respect  to  an  adminis- 
trative discharge  or  separation,  or  with  re- 
spect to  the  nature  and  character  of  sucn 
discharge  or  separation,  or  with  respect  to 
any  demotion  or  reduction  of  any  servlceper- 
sonnel,  or  with  respect  to  any  matter  affect- 
ing materially  the  status  or  rights  of  any 
officer  or  serviceman)    or  any  commanding 
ofQcer  or  member  of  his  staff,  or  other  per- 
son subject  to  the  Uniform  Code,  shall  cen- 
sure, reprimand  or  admonish  such  board,  or 
any  member,  legal  adviser,  recorder,  or  coun- 
sel thereof  with  respect  to  the  flndlngs  or 
recommendations  made  by  the  board,  or  witn 
respect  to  any  other  exercise  of  Its  or  ms 
functions  In  the  conduct  of  Its  proceedings. 
The  same  provisions  concerning  effectiveness 
or  fitness   reports  should   apply  here  that 
would  apply  to  coiurts-martlal  under  the  pre- 
ceding suggestions  to  amend  article  37.   Also, 
there  would  be  a  catchall  prohibition  ap- 
plicable like  that  In  article  37  which  would 
apply   to   anyone   subject   to   the   Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  who  attempts  to 
coerce,  or  by  any  unauthorized  means  In- 
fluence, the  action  of  any  board  of  officers 
or  other  board  considering  findings  or  rec- 
ommendations pertinent  to  an  administra- 
tive discharge  or  separation,  or  an  adminis- 
trative demotion  or  reduction  of  any  service 


personnel,  or  with  respect  to  any  other  mat- 
ter affecting  materially  the  status  or  rights 
of  any  officer  or  serviceman,  or  any  member 
of  such  board,  in  making  flndlngs  or  recom- 
mendations or  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  In  any  case  or  proceeding,  or  the 
action  of  any  convening,  approving,  or  re- 
viewing authority  with  respect  to  his  acts  In 
connection  with  such  case  or  proceeding. 
Depending  on  the  manner  In  which  the  pro- 
hibition against  imlawful  influence  is  ap- 
plied to  administrative  proceedings  in  the 
armed  services.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to 
rewrite  article  98  of  the  Uniform  Code,  10 
U.S.C.  898.  so  that  the  penalty  it  authorizes 
will  expressly  apply  to  such  behavior. 


S  750.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  military  personnel  by  Insuring  their 
right  to  be  represented  by  qualified  counsel 
m  certain  cases,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
last  sentence  of  section  819  (article  19)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "A  bad-conduct  discharge 
may  not  be  adjudged  unless  a  complete  record 
of  the  proceedings  and  testimony  before  the 
court  has  been  made  and.  except  In  time  of 
war,  unless  the  accused  was  represented  at 
the  trial,  or  afforded  the  opportunity  to  be 
represented  at  the  trial,  by  a  defense  counsel 
with  qualifications  not  less  than  those  pre- 
scribed under  section  827(b)  of  this  title 
(article  27(b))." 

Sec    2.  (a)    Chapter  47  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  foUows: 
"5  941   Art.  141.    Procedviral       requirements 
and  right  to  counsel  In 
certain  nonjudicial  pro- 
ceedings, 
"(a)   Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  no  member  of  the  armed 
forces  shall  be  administratively  disch^ged 
or  separated  from  service  under  conditions 
other  than  honorable  unless  such  member 
has  been  afforded  an  opportunity  to  appear 
and    present   evidence    In    his   own   behalf 
before  a  board  convened  by  appropriate  au- 
thority for  the  specific  purpose  of  determin- 
ing   whether    such    member    shall   be    dis- 
charged or  separated  from  service  under  con- 
ditions other  than  honorable.    Any  member 
of  the  armed  forces  with  respect  to  whom 
such   a   board  is   convened  shall   have   the 
right,  unless  waived  by  him,  to  be  repre- 
sented before  such  board  by  counsel  whose 
quallflcatlons  are  not  less  than  those  pre- 
scribed  under  section  827(b)    of  this   title 
(article  27(b)). 

"(b)  The    provisions    of    subsection    (a) 
shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  any  member 
of  the  armed  forces  discharged  or  dismissed 
from  service  pursuant  to  the  sentence  of  a 
eeneral  or  special  court-martial,  or  In  time 
of  war  If  the  Secretary  concerned  suspends 
the  operation  of  such  subsection.    Any  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  forces  may  waive  his  right 
to  appear  and  be  represented  by  counsel  be- 
fore a  board  convened  for  the  purpose  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  if  such  member  is 
given  notice  In  writing  of  his  right  to  appear 
and  present  evidence  In  his  own  behalt  be- 
fore such  board  and  of  his  right  to  be  rep- 
resented by  counsel  before  such  board,  and 
such  member  Is  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
consult  with  counsel,  whose   quallflcatlons 
are  not  less  than  those  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion  827(b)    of   this   title    (article   27(b)). 
regarding  the  waiver  of  such  member's  right 
to  appear  before  such  board." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  subchapter  XI  of  chapter  47  of  such 
title  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  item  as  follows: 
"941  141.  Procedural  requirements  and 
right  to  counsel  in  certain  non- 
judicial proceedings." 


The  memorandum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  750  is  as  follows: 
Proposed  Bill  To   Protect  the  Constitu- 
tional Rights  of  Service  Personnel  To 
Have  the  Assistance  of  Counsel  and  Not 
To  Be  Deprived  of  Life,  Liberty,  or  Prop- 
erty WrrHouT  Due  Process  of  Law 
Background     memorandum:     A     general 
court-martial  has  the  Jurisdiction  to  impose 
on  a  serviceman  a  punishment  which  may 
include  a  dishonorable  discharge  or  a  bad 
conduct  discharge.    In  a  trial  before  such  a 
court-martial  the  accused  will  be  offered  the 
services  of   defense  counsel,  whose  qualifi- 
cations, as  defined  by  article  27(b)    of  the 
Uniform    Code.    10    U.S.C.    827(b),    include 
graduation   from   an   accredited   law  school 
or     membership    In    a    bar    and    certlflca- 
tlon  of  his  competence  by  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  of  the  armed  force  of  which 
the  defense  counsel  is  a  member. 

A  special  court-martial  Is  entitled  to  im- 
pose a  punishment  which  may  Include  a  bad 
conduct   discharge.  If  a  verbatim  record  is 
made    of    the   proceedings.    In   the   special 
court-martial  a  "defense  counsel"  must  be 
appointed  for  the  accused.    However,  there  is 
no  statutory  speciflcation  of  the  qualifica- 
tions required  of  such  a  counsel,  except  in 
terms   of   the   trial  counsel's  qualifications, 
and  so  the  defense  counsel  may  be  a  person 
with  absolutely  no  formal  legal  training  or 
experience.     In    the    event    the    accused    U 
sentenced  to  a  bad  conduct  discharge  by  a 
special  court-martial,  there  wlU  be  extensive 
appellate  review   of  the   flndlngs  and  sen- 
tence pursuant  to  articles  66  and  67  of  the 
Uniform     Code,     10    U.S.C.    866,     867     (see 
also     art.    70,     10     U.S.C.    870);     but    this 
Is    a    review    "on    the    basis    of    the    entire 
record"    If  evidence  or  information  favor- 
able to  the  accused  has  not  been  placed  in 
the  record  by  his  counsel  who.  by  reason  of 
his  lack  of  legal  training,  may  not  recognize 
what  evidence  woiUd   prcbably  beneflt  the 
accused— then  the  appeUate  defense  counsel 
are  unable  to  take  advantage  thereof  In  the 
accused's  behalf.    A  sentence  to  bad  con- 
duct discharge  which  survives  the  appellate 
review  is  treated  as  flnal.  in  the  absence  of 
a  petition  for  new  trial  submitted  within  a 
1-year  period  of  time.    See  articles  73  and 
76. 10  U.S.C.  873.  876. 

Each  armed  service  makes  provision  In  its 
directives     for     administrative     discharges, 
which  may  be  honorable,  general,  or  unde- 
sirable.   The  vmdeslrable  discharge  Is  a  dis- 
charge under  other  than  honorable  condi- 
tions and.  for  purposes  of  veterans'  beneflts 
and  certain  other  rights,  is  treated  like  the 
bad  conduct  discharge  imposed  by  a  speciai 
court-martial.    Sometimes,  in  fact,  it  may 
be    issued   for   misconduct   that   would    be 
cognizable  by  a  court-martial.    Usually  the 
serviceman  being  considered  for  an  unde- 
sirable discharge  is  provided  the  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  before  some  sort  of  board  ol 
officers  which  can  make  flndlngs  or  recom- 
mendations pertinent  to  the  proposed  hear- 
ing    While  the  respondent  serviceman  may 
be  provided  with  counsel  to  represent  him 
at  this  board  hearing,  the  counsel  may  not 
be    legally    trained    or    experienced.    Quite 
often  the  hearing  before  a  board  is  waived 
bv    the    serviceman    after    consulting    with 
counsel;  and  In  this  Instance,  too.  the  counsel 
Is  sometimes  not  legally  trained. 

According  to  aU  avaUable  evidence  the  re- 
cipient of  a  discharge  under  other  than  hon- 
orable  condltlons^whether  it  be  a  bad  con- 
duct discharge  of  an  undesirable  discharge- 
encounters  considerable  difficulty  In  obta  n- 
ing  employment.  Is  restricted  from  engaging 
in  many  types  of  activities,  and  Is  stigma- 
tized. Thus,  such  a  discharge  has  great 
effect  on  his  liberty  to  engage  in  many  ac- 
tlvltles  and  the  property  that  he  has  In  being 
allowed  to  enter  activities  which  are  open  to 
other  members  of  the  community. 
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Therefore,  the  fifth  amendment  guarantee 
that  no  person  shall  "be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  ^vithout  due  process  of 
law"  is  quite  relevant  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  serviceman  may  be  discharged 
from  the  armed  forces.  Furthermore,  since 
a  court-martial  is  a  form  of  criminal  prosecu- 
tion and  since  a  sentence  to  a  bad  conduct 
discharge  involves  such  severe  consequences 
to  the  recipient,  the  sixth  amendment  guar- 
antee of  the  "assistance  of  counsel"  is  espe- 
cially sigTiificant  in  determining  whether  a 
special  coxirt-martial  should  be  empowered 
to  sentence  a  serviceman  to  a  bad  conduct 
discharge  when  he  has  not  been  provided 
with  the  assistance  of  legally  trained  coun- 
sel— assisl-ance  that  would  be  mandatory  if 
he  were  being  prosecuted  in  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court.  Indeed,  whether  the  serviceman 
is  confronting  a  court-martial  that  may  sen- 
tence him  to  a  bad  conduct  discharge  or 
a  board  of  officers  that  may  recommend  that 
he  be  issued  an  undesirable  discharge,  the 
availability  of  a  legally  trained  counsel  to  ad- 
vise and  assist  him  is  one  of  the  best  guar- 
antees that  he  will  receive  due  process  in  the 
proceeding. 

In  light  of  these  considerations,  witnesses 
in  the  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  recommended  that  legal- 
ly trained  counsel  should  be  provided  for 
an  accused  serviceman  as  a  prerequisite  for 
a  special  court-martials  having  the  power 
to  adjudge  a  bad  conduct  discharge  (report, 
p.  52 1 .  The  same  position  is  taken  concern- 
ing the  power  of  a  discharge  board  to  recom- 
mend an  undesirable  discharge  i  report,  draft, 
p.  5).  Moreover,  so  that  a  serviceman  will 
not  be  misadvised  by  a  nonlegally  trained 
counsel  to  waive  a  board  hearing  and  the 
attendant  procedural  rights,  a  waiver  of 
rights  to  a  hearing  should  not  be  accepted 
or  be  binding  unless  the  respondent  service- 
man has  been  given  reasonable  opportunity 
to  consult  with  legally  trained  counsel  .draft 
of  report,  p.  5i .  The  reqviirement  of  counsel 
should  be  limited  to  time  of  peace  (draft  of 
report,  p.  5)  in  line  with  the  general  position 
that  procedures  which  might  be  infcasible 
in  wartime  should  not  be  discarded  solely  on 
this  ground  if  they  are  otherwise  suitable  for 
peacetime  (draft  of  report,  pp.  57-59).  In- 
deed, the  Uniform  Code  has  several  articles 
which  make  special  provision  for  time  of  war. 
(See  arts.  35.  43.  71.  85.  90.  99.  105.  106.  113.) 

To  implement  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing 
legally  trained  counsel  as  a  prerequisite  for 
a  discharge  under  other  than  honorable  con- 
ditions, it  would  seem  desirable  to: 

1.  Amend  article  19  of  the  Uniform  Code. 
10  use.  819.  to  add  as  a  prerequisite 
for  a  bad  conduct  discharge  that  it  not  be 
adjudged  unless  a  complete  record  has  been 
made  and  "except  in  time  of  war  unless  ac- 
cused has  been  provided  with  or  been  offered 
the  services  of  a  defense  counsel  who  is  legal- 
ly qualified  to  serve  as  trial  counsel  or  de- 
fense counsel  of  a  general  court-martial  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  article 
27ib)  of  the  Uniform  Code  ( 10  U.S.C. 
827(bn." 

2.  Add  a  seF>arate  article  at  the  end  of  the 
Uniform  Code  or  elsewhere  in  title  10  to  pro- 
vide that,  "except  in  time  of  war  no  board 
of  officers  shall  be  empowered  to  recommend 
that  a  serviceman  or  officer  be  issued  an  un- 
desirable discharge  or  other  discharge  under 
other  than  honorable  conditions,  or  be  sep- 
arated under  other  than  honorable  condi- 
tions, or  to  make  any  finding  which  shall  be 
used  by  that  board  or  otherwise  as  the  basis 
for  any  such  recommendation  or  for  any 
such  discharge  or  separation;  unless  in  any 
hearing  before  such  board  of  officers  that 
serviceman  or  orBcer  has  been  provided  with 
or  been  offered  the  services  of  a  counsel  who 
Is  legally  qualified  to  serve  as  trial  counsel 
or  defense  counsel  of  a  general  court-martial 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  arti- 
cle 27ib)  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice,  10  VS.C.  827(b)." 


3.  Either  as  an  addition  to  the  article  or 
section  disctissed  immediately  hereinabove, 
or  as  a  separate  article  of  the  Uniform  Code 
or  a  separate  section  of  title  10.  provide  that 
"except  in  time  of  war  no  waiver  of  any  stat- 
utory or  other  right  to  a  hearing  before  a 
board  of  officers  shall  have,  or  be  given,  any 
effect  whatsoever  unless,  prior  to  the  execu- 
tion of  such  a  waiver,  the  officer,  serviceman, 
or  other  person  subject  to  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  who  executes  the  waiver 
has  been  provided  or  offered  the  opportunity 
to  consult  concerning  the  proposed  execution 
of  the  waiver  with  a  counsel  who  is  legally 
qualified  to  serve  as  trial  counsel  or  defense 
counsel  of  a  general  court-martial  in  ac- 
cord?.nce  with  the  requirements  of  article 
27(b)  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice. 10  US.C.  827(b)." 


3.751.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  military  personnel  by  increasing  the 
period  within  which  such  personnel  may 
petition  for  a  new  trial  by  court-martial,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Americc,  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  873  (article  73)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "At  any  time  within  two 
years  after  approval  by  the  convening  au- 
thority of  any  court-martial  sentence,  the 
accused  may  petition  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  for  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  of 
newly  discovered  evidence  or  fraud  on  the 
court." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  any  court-martial  sentence  ap- 
proved by  the  convening  autiiority  on  and 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
with  respect  to  any  court-martial  sentence 
approved  by  the  convening  authority  not 
more  than  one  year  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

The      memorandum      accompanying 

Senate  bill  751  is,  as  follows: 

Proposed  Bill  To  Protect  the  Constitu- 
tional Rights  of  Service  Personnel  to 
Trl\ls  by  Court-\Urtl*l  in  Accord.\nce 
With   Requirements  of  Due  Process 

Background  memorandum:  Article  73  of 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.  10 
U.S.C.  873,  provides  that,  at  any  time  within 
1  year  after  approval  by  the  convening  au- 
thority of  a  court-martial  sentence  which 
extencis  to  death,  dismissal,  dishonorable 
or  bad  conduct  discharge,  or  confinement 
for  1  year  or  more,  the  accused  may  pe- 
tition the  Judge  Advocate  General  for  a 
new  trial  on  gound  of  newly  discovered 
evidence  or  fraud  on  the  court.  Subject  to  a 
successful  petition  for  new  trial  under 
article  73  and  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department,  under  article  74.  to  sub- 
stitute an  administrative  discharge  for  an 
executed  discharge  or  dismissal  pursuant  to 
court-martial  sentence,  the  Uniform  Code 
provides  that  court-martial  judgments  shall 
be  final  (art.  76).  Thus,  if  a  serviceman 
has  been  convicted  in  a  trial  wherein,  because 
of  some  material  fraud  on  the  court-martial 
or  otherwise,  he  has  been  deprived  of  due 
process,  he  will  have  no  remedy  unless  the 
sentence  involved  a  discharge  or  confinement 
for  1  year  or  more;  and  even  if  the  sentence 
were  sufficiently  severe  to  authorize  relief. 
he  must  petition  for  a  new  trial  within  1 
year.  On  the  other  hand.  Federal  Rule  33 
of  Criminal  Procedure  authorizes  a  petition 
fcr  new  trial  by  reason  of  newly  discovered 
evidence  at  any  time  within  2  years  from 
judgment. 

Since  in  some  instances  a  fraud  on  the 
court  martial  may  constitute  a  deprivation 
of  due  process  or  the  newly  discovered  evi- 
dence may  reveal  that  a  conviction  was  ob- 
tained by  means  which  deprived  the  accused 


of  due  process,  and  since — aside  from  the 
dubious  remedy  of  judicial  action  predicated 
on  the  theory  that  the  absence  of  due  process 
deprived  the  court-martial  of  jurisdiction 
and  made  Its  action  void — the  accused  is  so 
limited  in  his  means  to  remove  the  stigma 
and  the  other  consequences  of  the  unjust 
conviction,  better  protection  of  the  accused's 
constitutional  rights  demands  that  the 
remedy  of  the  petition  for  a  new  trial  be  ex- 
panded. In  the  first  place,  the  time  limit  on 
the  petition  for  new  trial  should  be  ex- 
panded to  2  years  to  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  Federal  Rule  33  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure. There  is  no  reason  that  it  will  be 
easier  for  the  serviceman  than  for  the  civil- 
ian  to  obtain  new  evidence  after  a  trial  Is 
completed;  and  therefore  the  time  limit  for 
the  serviceman  should  be  no  less  liberal  than 
for  the  civilian.  Secondly,  the  petition  lor 
new  trial  should  be  made  available  with  re- 
spect to  any  conviction  by  court-martial,  ir- 
respective  of  the  sentence  imposed. 

To  implement  this  broadening  of  the 
remedy  of  the  petition  for  new  trial,  it  would 
be  necessary  to: 

1.  Substitute  in  article  73,  10  U.S.C.  873, 
the  words  "2  years"  for  "1  year." 

2.  Rewrite  article  73  to  make  the  petition 
for  new  trial  available  after  "approval  by  the 
convening  authority  of  any  court-martial 
sentence." 

3.  Probably  this  remedy  should  be  made 
available  retroactively  to  apply  to  any  convic- 
tion by  any  kind  of  court-martial  that  had 
occurred  within  2  years  of  the  date  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  article  73.  Certain- 
ly it  would  be  desirable  to  specify  in  the 
amending  legislation  the  extent  to  which 
it  would  apply  to  any  court-martial  sentences 
previously  imposed. 
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S.  752.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47  lUni- 
form  Code  of  Military  Justice)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  addi- 
tional constitutional  protection  in  trials  by 
courts-martial. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
801(10)  (article  1(10))  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(10)  'Law  officer'  means  an  official  of  a 
general  or  special  court-martial  detailed  Id 
accordance  with  section  826  of  this  title 
(article  26)". 

Sec.  2.  Section  816  (article  16)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  The  three  kinds  of  courts-martial  in 
each  of  the  armed  forces  are — 

"(1)   general  courts-martial; 

"(2)   special  courts-martial;  and 

"(3)   summary  courts-martial. 

"(b)  A  general  court-martial  consists  of  a 
law  officer  and  not  less  than  five  members,  ex- 
cept In  any  case  In  which  the  accused  waives 
trial  by  court  members  under  section  855  of 
this  title  (article  55) ,  in  which  case  the  court 
consists  of  a  law  officer  only. 

"(c)  A  special  court-martial  consists  of 
not  less  than  three  members,  or  a  law  officer 
and  not  less  than  three  members,  or,  in  any 
case  in  which  a  law  officer  has  been  detailed 
to  the  case  and  the  accu-ed  waives  trial  bv 
court  members  under  .^^ection  855  of  this  title 
(article  55 1,  the  court  consists  of  a  law 
officer  only. 

"(d)  A  summary  court-martial  consists  of 
one  commissioned  officer." 

Sec.  3.  The  last  sentence  of  section  819 
(article  19!  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "A  bad  con- 
duct discharge  may  not  he  adjudged  in  any 
case  tried  by  ."special  court-martial  unless 
( 1 )  a  complete  record  of  the  proceedings  and 
testimony  beicrr  the  court  has  been  made, 
and  I  2)  cxf-pt  in  time  of  war.  a  law  office: 
was  detaMed  to  such  cnse  and  was  present 
during  all  trial  proceedings." 


srr  4  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  826 
/article  26)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  Is 
Imended  to  read  as  follows : 
^^a7  The  authority  convening  a  general 
rnurt-martlal  shall,  and  the  authority  con- 
Sng  a  special  court-martial  may,  detail 
!!  law  officer  thereof  a  commissioned  officer 
who  l^  a  member  of  the  bar  of  a  Federal  court 
Tr  of  the  highest  court  of  a  State  and  who 
?4  certified  to  be  qualified  for  such  duty  by 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  anned 

orce  of  which  he  Is  a  member.  Any  officer 
certified  as  qualified  to  serve  as  law  officer  of 
a  general  court-martial  shall  be  certified  as 
oualified  to  serve  as  law  officer  of  a  special 
?ou  -martial.  No  person  Is  eligible  to  act 
2  law  officer  In  a  case  if  he  Is  the  accuser 
S  a  witness  for  the  prosecution  or  has  act«d 
as  investigative  officer  or  as  counsel  In  the 

It 

^Tb)  '^The  catch  line  of  section  826  (article 
26)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"5  826  Art.  26.  Law  officers  of  general  and 
special  courts-martial." 
(c)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  subchapter  V  of  chapter  47  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out 

"826.  26.  Law    officer    of    a    general    court- 
martial." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"826.  26.  Law  officers  of  general  and  special 
courts-martial." 
Sec    5    (a)   Subsection   (a)   of  section  829 
(article  29)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "No"  at  the  beg  n- 
nlng  of  such  subsection  and  Inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  "Except  In  any  case  tried  by  a  law 
officer  without  court  members,  pursuant  to 
section  855  of  this  title  (article  55),  no 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  oi 
such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Except  m  any  case  tried  by  a  law  officer 
without  court  members  pursuant  to  section 
855  of  this  title  (article  55) ,  a  general  court- 
martial  trial  may  not  proceed  If  the  court 
is  reduced  below  five  members  unless  the 
convening  authority  details  new  members 
sufficient  In  number  to  provide  not  less  than 
five  members." 

(c)  Subsection    (c)     of    such    section    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Except  In  any  case  tried  by  a  law 
officer  without  court  members  pursuant  to 
section  855  of  this  title  (article  55) .  a  special 
court-martial  trial  may  not  proceed  If  the 
court  is  reduced  below  three  members  unless 
the  convening  authority  details  new  members 
sufficient  in  number  to  provide  not  less  than 
three  members.  When  the  new  members 
have  been  sworn,  the  trial  shall  proceed  as  if 
no  evidence  had  previously  been  Introduced 
unless  a  verbatim  record  of  the  testimony  of 
previously  examined  witnesses  or  a  stipula- 
tion thereof  Is  read  to  the  court  In  the 
presence  of  the  law  officer.  If  any,  the  ac- 
cused, and  counsel." 

(d)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"(d)  In  any  case  being  tried  by  a  law 
officer  only  pursuant  to  section  855  of  this 
title  (article  55).  and  the  law  officer  is  un- 
able to  proceed  with  the  trial  because  of 
physical  disability,  as  the  result  of  chal- 
lenge, or  for  other  good  cause,  the  trial 
shall  proceed,  subject  to  the  provisions  ol 
section  55(d)  of  this  title  (article  55(d)). 
after  the  detail  of  a  new  law  officer  as  If  no 
evidence  had  previously  been  Introduced,  un- 
less a  verbatim  record  of  the  testimony  of 
previously  examined  witnesses  or  a  stipu- 
lation thereof  is  read  in  court  In  the  presence 
of  the  new  law  officer,  the  accused,  and 
counsel." 

Sec.  6.  The  last  sentence  of  section  838(b) 
(article  38  (b))  of  title  10,  United  State.s 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "president 
of  the  court"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 


"Law  officer  or  by  the  president  of  a  court- 
martial  without  a  law  officer". 

Sec   7.  Section  839  (article  39)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"§839.  Art.  39.  Sessions 

"When   the   members  of   a   court-martial 
deliberate  or  vote,  only  the  members  may  be 
present.     After   the    members   of   a    court- 
martial   which   includes   a   law   officer   and 
members  have  finally  voted  on  the  findings, 
the  president  of  the  court  may  request  the 
law  officer  and  the  reporter,  if  any,  to  appear 
before  the  members  to  put  the  findings  in 
proper  form,  and  these  proceedings  shall  be 
on  the   record.     All   other   proceedings,  in- 
cluding any  other  consultation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  with  counsel  or  the  law 
officer,  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  record 
and  shall  be  in  the  presence  of  the  accused, 
the  defense  counsel,  the  trial  counsel,  and  in 
cases  in  which  law  officers  have  been  detailed 
to  the  court,  the  law  officer." 

Sec.  8.  Section  841(a)  (article  41(a))  of 
title  10,  Unit«d  States  Code.  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
law  officer  and  members  of  a  general  or  spe- 
cial court-martial  may  be  challenged  by  the 
accused  or  the  trial  counsel  for  cause  stated 
to  the  court.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "court"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "law 
officer  or,  if  none,  the  court". 

Sec  9.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  851  (article  51(a))  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Voting  by  members  of  a 
general  or  special  court-martial  on  the  find- 
ings and  on  the  sentence,  and  by  members 
of  a  court-martial  without  a  law  officer  upon 
questions  of  challenge,  shall  be  by  secret 
written  ballot." 

(b)  The  first  and  second  sentences  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  such  section  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  law  officer  and,  ex- 
cept  for  questions  of  challenge,  the  president 
of  a  court-martial  without  a  law  officer  shall 
rule  upon  all  questions  of  law  and  all  inter- 
locutory questions  arising  during  the  pro- 
ceedings. Any  such  ruling  made  by  the  law 
officer  upon  any  question  of  law  or  any  In- 
terlocutory question  other  than  the  mental 
responsibility  of  the  accused,  or  by  the  presi- 
dent of  a  court-martial  without  a  law  officer 
upon  any  question  of  law  other  than  a  mo- 
tion for  a  finding  of  not  guilty,  is  final  and 
constitutes  the  ruling  of  the  court." 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  law  officer  of  a 
general  court-martial  and  the  president  of  a 
special  court-martial"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  law  officer  of  a  court-martial, 
or  the  president  of  a  special  court-martial 
without  a  law  officer,". 

(d)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as 
follows: 

"(d)  Subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  this 
section  do  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
court-martial  case  tried  by  a  law  officer  only 
pursuant  to  section  855  of  this  title  (article 

55)  " 

Sec  10.  Section  852  (article  52)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(d)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion insofar  as  they  relate  to  the  number  of 
votes  required  by  members  of  a  court- 
martial,  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the 
trial  of  an  accused  who  has  waived  trial  by 
members  ^  of  the  court  pursuant  to  section 
855  of  this  title  (article  55)  and  is  tried  by 
a  law  officer."  ^.,    ,^      , 

Sec  11.  Section  854(a)  (article  54(a))  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Each  general  court-martial  shall  keep 
a  separate  record  of  the  proceedings  In  each 
case  brought  before  it,  and  the  record  shall 


be  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the  law 
officer.  If  the  record  cannot  be  authenticated 
by  the  law  officer  by  reason  of  his  death,  dis- 
ability or  absence,  it  shall  be  authenticated 
by  the  signature  of  the  trial  counsel  or  a 

member."  „.„....  j 

Sec   12    (a)  Chapter  47  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 854  (article  54)  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"§  855.  Art.  55.  Waiver  by  accused  of  trial  by 
court  members, 
"(a)  In  accordance   with  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  President  shall  prescribe, 
any  accused  who  is  to  be  tried  by  a  general 
court-martial,  or  by  a  special  court-martial 
to  which  a  law  officer  has  been  detailed,  shall 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  waive  his  right 
to  a  trial  by  the  members  of  the  court  and 
elect  instead  to  be  tried  by  the  law  officer  of 
such  court.    The  accused  may  exercise  such 
waiver  by   notifying   the  law   officer  of  the 
court  either  before  or  after  the  convening 
of     tlrt     court.      If    the     waiver     Is    made 
prior     to     the     convening     of     the     court, 
the    members    of    the    court    shall    not    be 
present   at   any   time   during    the   trial;    if 
the  accused  wishes  to  exercise  such  waiver 
after  the  court  has  been  convened  he  may 
do  so  only  with  the  consent  of  the  trial  coun- 
sel      If   the    trial    counsel   consents   to   the 
waiver  the  law  officer  shall  forthwith  excuse 
the  members  of  the  court  from  further  par- 
ticipation In  the  trial. 

"(b)   In  any  court-martial  case  tried  be- 
fore a  law  officer  pursuant  to  a  waiver  au- 
thorized under  subsection    (a)    of  this  sec- 
tion, the  law  officer  shall  have  authority  to 
entertain  and  accept  a  plea  of  guilty  from 
the  accused,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 845  of  this  title   (article  45).     In  any 
court-martial  case  tried  by  a  law  officer  pur- 
suant to  a  waiver  under  subsection   (a)    of 
this  section,  the  law  officer  shall  decide  all 
questions  of  fact  and  law,  make  final  rulings 
on  all  interlocutory  questions  and  motions, 
make  all  findings  with  respect  to  guilt,  and 
impose  any  sentence  not  prohibited  by  this 
chapter. 

"(c)  No  waiver  authorized  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  permitted  by  the 
law  officer  unless  the  accused  prior  to  exer- 
cising his  right  to  waiver,  has  been  advised 
bv  counsel  with  qualifications  not  less  tnan 
those  prescribed  in  section  827(b)  of  this 
title  (article  827(b))  regarding  such  waiver. 
"(d)  A  waiver  by  an  accused  of  trial  by 
court  members  may  be  withdrawn  by  him  If, 
subsequent  to  exercising  such  waiver,  a  law 
officer  different  from  the  one  to  whom  the 
waiver  was  submitted  Is  detailed  to  act  as 
law  officer  at  the  trial  of  the  accused." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  subchapter  VII  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following : 
"855.  55.  Waiver  by  accused  of  trial  by  court 
members." 
Sec  13  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  tenth  month  following  the  month  In 
which  enacted. 


The  memorandum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  752  is  as  follows: 
Proposed  Bill  To  Implement  the  Constitu- 
tional RIGHT  of  Servicemen  to  Dxte  Proc- 
ess IN  Trials  by  Court-Martial 
B:ickground  memorandum:   Article  HI  of 
the     Constitution     envisages     that    Federal 
crimes  shall  be  prosecuted  in  district  courts 
presided  over  bv  an  independent  judge  who 
rules  on  all  matters  of  law.    Courts -martial, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  Justice  Black  empha- 
sized m  Toth  v.  Quarles.  350  U.S.  11.  are  not 
presided  over  by  a  Federal  judge.    Although 
Congress  has   required  in  article  26  of  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  that  each 
general  court-martial  have  a  law  officer,  who 
must  be  a  qualified  attorney,  who  sits  apart 
from  the  court-martial  members,  and   who 
does  not  participate  with  them  in  ruling  on 
issues  of  fact,  there  is  no  provision  for  any 
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lawyer  to  preside  over  special  courts-martial. 
Yet  a  special  court-martial  is  autliorlzed  by 
article  19  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice.  10  U.S.C.  819,  to  impose  a  sentence 
to  a  bad  conduct  discharge — a  sentence 
which,  according  to  qualified  observers,  cre- 
ates considerable  stigma  for  tlie  recipient. 
Although  the  Army  does  not  allow  its  special 
courts  to  impose  bad  conduct  discharges, 
this  is  currently  authorized  by  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Navy.  Some  records  of  trial  Indicate 
that  the  proceedings  in  which  these  dis- 
charges are  imposed  occasionally  are  replete 
with  legal  error  and  that  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  serviceman  may  be  violated  due 
to  the  absence  of  an  experienced  attorney 
to  preside  over  the  proceedings.  In  the  Navy 
legally  trained  counsel  seldom  are  provided 
to  represent  the  parties,  and  so  the  special 
court-martial  may  impose  a  bad  conduct 
discharge  in  a  proceeding  where  no  experi- 
enced attorney  is  present  to  assure  that  the 
accused's  rights  are  protected.  In  Air  Force 
special  courts-martial  legally  trained  counsel 
are  generally  provided  for  the  Government 
and  the  accused;  however,  there  is  no  im- 
partial law  officer  present  to  advise  the  court 
members  as  to  what  is  the  correct  rule  of  law 
and  to  assist  them  in  choosing  between  the 
sometimes  drastically  divergent  arguments 
of  counsel  for  the  parties. 

In  light  of  the  severe  consequences  of  a 
sentence  to  bad  conduct  discharge,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  require  that  a  law  officer  be 
provided  for  a  special  court-martial  proceed- 
ing in  order  for  the  court-martial  to  have  the 
authority  to  adjudge  a  bad  conduct  dis- 
charge. While  it  may  not  be  practicable  to 
Insist  that  the  law  officer  of  this  special 
court-martial  have  the  same  professional 
qualifications  that  are  now  customary  for 
the  law  officers  of  general  courts-martial,  the 
proposed  law  officer  of  the  special  court 
should  have  the  qualifications  required  of 
counsel  under  article  27(b)(1)  and  should 
also  be  certified  as  qualified  for  such  duty  by 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  armed 
force  of  which  he  is  a  member.  At  present, 
the  Uniform  Code  does  not  envisage  a  special 
court-martial  with  a  law  officer  or  "military 
Judge."  Therefore,  It  will  be  necessary  to 
amend  the  code  to  provide  for  this  alterna- 
tive. While  it  may  not  be  practicable  to  re- 
quire that  all  special  courts-martial  have  a 
law  officer.  It  does  seem  desirable  to  author- 
ize a  special  court-martial  with  a  law  officer 
to  adjudicate  any  case  that  might  be  referred 
to  it  and  whether  or  not  a  bad  conduct  dis- 
charge would  be  authorized  for  the  offenses 
charged.  Moreover,  since  waiver  of  Jury  Is 
well  recognized  in  the  Federal  district  courts 
and  has  been  held  constitutional,  there  is  no 
reason  to  forbid  a  similar  waiver  by  the  ac- 
cused of  trial  by  the  members  of  the  special 
court-martial  (who  correspond  to  a  civilian 
Jury).  Of  course,  even  In  a  general  court- 
martial,  where  a  law  officer  Is  presently  re- 
quired by  statute,  the  sentencing  Is  done  by 
the  court  members,  rather  than  by  the  law 
officer;  and  in  this  respect  the  military  prac- 
tice differs  from  that  In  the  Federal  district 
cotu-ts.  where  the  Judge  does  the  sentencing. 
Even  so.  no  objection  can  be  seen  to  allowing 
the  accused  to  consent  to  the  law  officer's 
finding  the  facts.  Imposing  the  sentence,  or 
both,  so  long  as  this  consent  Is  given  In  open 
court.  Certainly  the  armed  services  could 
not  object  since — If  the  law  officer  has  been 
properly  certified  by  the  Judge  Advocate 
Genernl  as  competent  to  perform  his  duties — 
he  should  be  able  to  make  correct  findings 
and  impose  an  appropriate  sentence — or,  at 
the  very  least,  he  should  be  as  able  to  do  so 
as  would  be  the  members  M^  the  court- 
martial. 

To  implement  these  proposals  it  would 
appear  desirable  to: 

(a)  Amend  articles  16(b),  19.  39.  41.  and 
51  to  provide  that  a  special  court-martial 
may  be  appointed  which — In  addition  to  the 
members    required    under    article    16 — shall 


have  a  law  officer  and  that  this  law  officer 
shall  have  all  the  authority  to  conduct  the 
proceedings  of  a  special  court-martial  to 
which  he  has  been  appointed  as  the  law 
officer  of  a  general  court-martial  would  have 
under  the  provisions  of  article  51(b)  (which 
prohibits  him  from  consulting  with  the 
court  members  or  voting  with  them)  and,  in 
addition  to  the  qualifications  required  by 
article  27(b)  (1).  shixll  have  been  certified  as 
competent  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  special 
court-martial  law  officer  by  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  of  the  armed  force  of  which  he 
Is  a  member.  Certification  as  the  law  officer 
of  a  general  court-martial  would  Include 
certification  as  law  officer  of  a  special  court- 
martial. 

(b)  Amend  article  19  of  the  Uniform  Code. 
10  U.S.C.  819,  to  provide  that,  except 
In  time  of  war,  a  bad  conduct  discharge  shall 
not  be  adjudged  by  a  special  court-martial 
unless  that  special  court-martial  shall  have 
been  provided  with  a  law  officer. 

(c)  Amend  articles  39,  51.  and  52  to  au- 
thorize the  accused,  after  having  been  pro- 
vided with  counsel  who  is  qualified  under 
the  provisions  of  article  27(b),  to  consent 
that  any  findings  shall  be  made,  or  any 
sentence  Imposed,  or  both,  by  the  law  offi- 
cer of  the  special  court-martial,  without  any 
necessity  for  either  the  concurrence  or  the 
presence  of  the  court-martial  members.  At 
any  time  prior  to  the  convening  of  the  court, 
the  accused  shall  have  an  absolute  right  to 
waive  trial  by  the  court  members  as  to  find- 
ings, or  sentence,  or  both.  However,  after 
the  court-martial  has  convened,  such  waiver 
shall  only  be  effective  with  the  consent  of 
the  trial  coimsel  (who  represents  the  Gov- 
ernment). No  waiver  of  trial  by  the  court 
members  shall  be  binding  In  the  event  there 
is  a  change  with  respect  to  the  law  officer 
who  has  been  Identified  to  the  accused  and 
his  counsel  as  the  one  who  will  conduct  the 
case.  (This  last  provision  Is  designed  to 
avoid  any  switching  of  law  officers  after  the 
accused  has  committed  himself  in  reliance 
on  the  Information  as  to  who  will  be  the 
law  officer.)  

S.753.  A  bill  to  Implement  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  military  personnel  by  pro- 
viding appellate  review  of  certain  adminis- 
trative board  decisions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (b)  of  section  867  (article  67)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "all  cases"  at  the  begin- 
ning of  clauses  (1).  (2),  and  (3),  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "all  court-martial 
cases"; 

(2)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2); 

(3)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3),  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and";   and 

(4)  adding  after  clause  (3)  a  new  clause 
as  follows: 

"(4)  all  cases  reviewed  by  a  board  estab- 
lished under  section  1552  of  this  title  (cor- 
rection of  military  records)  or  under  section 
1553  of  this  title  (review  of  discharges  and 
dismissals)  which  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral orders  sent  to  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  for  review,  or  in  which,  upon  peti- 
tion of  the  applicant  -and  on  good  cause 
shown,  the  Coiu-t  of  Military  Appeals  has 
granted  a  review." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "In  a  court-martial 
case"  immediately  after  "The  accused",  and 
(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"The  applicant  in  any  case  reviewed  by  a 
board  referred  to  In  subsection  (c)  (4)  of  this 
section  has  thirty  days  from  the  time  he  Is 
notified  by  the  board  of  the  decision  in  his 
case  to  petition  the  Court  of  Military  Ap- 


peals for  review.  The  court  shall  act  upon 
such  a  petition  within  sixty  days  of  the 
receipt  thereof." 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  la 
amended  by  (1)  striking  out  the  word  "case" 
In  the  first,  second,  and  third  sentences  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "court-martial  case", 
and  (2)  Inserting  after  the  third  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentences:  "In  any 
case  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  (4)  of  thla 
section  which  Judge  Advocate  General  orders 
sent  to  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  review, 
the  court  shall  take  action  only  with  respect 
to  the  Issues  raised  by  the  Judge  Advocate 
General,  and  In  any  such  case  reviewed  upon 
petition  of  the  applicant,  the  covut  shall  take 
action  only  with  respect  to  the  issues  speci- 
fied in  the  grant  of  review." 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (e)  of 
such  section  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sen- 
tence," and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sen- 
tence of  a  court-martial  case,". 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (f)  of 
such  section  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"case,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "court- 
martial  case,". 

(f )  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (g)  as  subsection  (h) 
and  adding  after  subsection  (f)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(g)  After  it  has  acted  on  any  case  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)(4)  of  this  section,  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  may.  In  cases  sent 
to  It  by  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  direct 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  to  return  the 
record  to  the  appropriate  board  for  further 
consideration  or  action  In  accordance  with 
the  decision  of  the  court,  or  may.  In  cases  ap- 
pealed by  an  applicant,  return  the  record 
directly  to  the  appropriate  board  for  further 
consideration  or  action  In  accordance  with 
the  decision  of  the  court.  The  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals  shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion with  respect  to  the  review  of  cases 
brought  before  any  board  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (b)(4)  of  this  section." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  870 
(article  70)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "In  a  court-martial 
case"  immediately  after  "shall  represent  the 
accused". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "in  a  court-martial 
case"  Immediately  after  "The  accused". 

(c)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(f)  Appellate  defense  counsel  shall  also 
represent  before  the  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals on  applicant  whose  case  Is  before  the 
court  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
867(b)  (4)  of  this  title  (article  67(b)  (4)  )  — 

"(1)  when  he  Is  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
applicant; 

"(2)  when  the  civilian  or  military  board 
concerned  is  represented  by  counsel;  or 

"  ( 3 )  when  the  Judge  Advocate  General  has 
sent  such  a  case  to  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals. 

An  applicant  has  the  right  to  be  represented 
before  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  by  ci- 
vilian counsel  if  provided  by  him. 

"(g)  In  the  case  of  a  board  established 
pursuant  to  section  1552  or  1553,  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  shall  detail  appellate  coun- 
sel to  represent  the  board  before  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  whenever  the  board  so  re- 
quests. In  the  case  of  a  civilian  board  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  1552  of  this 
title,  such  board  may  be  represented  before 
the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  by  its  own 
counsel  if  it  so  elects." 

The  memorandum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  753  is  as  follows: 
Proposed  Bill  To  Implement  the  CoNSTmr- 

iiONAL  Right  of  Service  Personnel  to  Dxri 

Process 

Background  memorandum:  Congress  has 
established   for   each   armed  service   a   dls- 
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^haree  review  board,  composed  solely  of  serv 
fre  oersonnel  and  authorized  to  review  cer 


Sn  discharges  from  the  armed  services,  and 
r board  for  the  correction  of  records,  com- 
nn.!ed  of  civilian  personnel  and  authorized 
?o  review  discharges  and  other  matters.  In 
come  instances  applications  for  relief  sub- 
mitted to  either  of  these  boards  may  present 
romolex  legal  Issues  and  Involve  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  applicant.  Appar- 
pntlv  in  some  cases  a  legal  Issue  will  be 
referred  by  a  board  for  consideration  to  the 
Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
ftDoropriate  armed  service.  In  the  event  of 
denial  of  the  requested  relief,  the  applicant 
may  sue  for  back  pay  and  allowances  In  the 
court  of  Claims  or  may  seek  relief  In  an 
appropriate  district  court.  However,  the 
initiation  of  such  court  action  may  be  a 
troublesome  and  cumbersome  process. 

At  the   present  time,   the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  as  defined  In 
article  67  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice,     10    U.S.C.    867.    extends    only    to 
cases     tried     by     court-martial.    However. 
this  court  would  seem  qualified  In  terms  of 
experience    and    personnel    to   review    legal 
issues  that  might  arise  in  connection  with 
administrative   discharges   or   other   admin- 
istrative proceedings  affecting  the  rights  or 
status  of  members  of  the  armed  forces.    In- 
deed   m  some  Instances  the  administrative 
action  may  be  predicated  on  alleged  miscon- 
duct, which  would  be  cognizable  under  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.     In  order 
to  provide  a  single  convenient  forum  to  re- 
view legal  Issues  arising  In  connection  with 
applications  to  the  discharge  review  boards 
and  the  correction  boards  and  in  that  con- 
nection to  protect  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  serviceman,  It  would  seem  desirable 
to  amend  article  67  of  the  Uniform  Code  and 
extend  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals  to  legal  Issues  Involved  In  mat- 
ters  pending    before    the   discharge   review 
boards  or  the  correction  boards.    The  review 
by  the  court  would  be  solely  on  matters  of 
law  and  would  not  embrace  review  of  factual 
Issues.    Just  as  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
can  obtain   Jurisdiction   of   a   court-martial 
case  under  article  67  of  the  Uniform  Code 
by  an  accused's  petition  for  review  or  by  a 
certification  from  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral of  the   appropriate  armed   service,  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  could  be  petitioned 
by   an   applicant    to   the    discharge   review 
board  or  the  correction  board  to  grant  review 
of  any  constitutional   or   other   legal   Issue 
present  In  his  case,  or  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  respective  service  or  general 
counsel  of  the  appropriate  department,  could 
certify  any  legal  Issues  to  the  court  for  adju- 
dication.   The  court  would  specify  rules  of 
procedure  to  govern  such  petitions  for  re- 
view or  certified  Issues;  and  It  would  be  pro- 
vided by  statute  that  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  would  be  the   exclusive  forum  for 
the  consideration  thereof.    There  would  be 
no  mandatory  Jurisdiction,  and  accordingly 
the  court  would  grant  review  only  "on  good 
cause  shown"— the  same  criterion  applied  by 
article  67(b)(3)    to  petitions  for  review  in 
court-martial  cases.    In  the  event  a  petition 
lor  review  was  granted  or  a  certificate  for  re- 
view was  submitted,  appellate  counsel  would 
be  provided  both  for  the  Government  and 
the   accused.    Just    as    Is    authorized   under 
article  70  of  the  Uniform  Code  for  courts- 
martial.    Moreover,  the  court  would  be  au- 
thorized   to    direct   that    appellate    defense 
counsel  be  assigned  to  assist  In  supplement- 
ing a  petition  for  review  where  It  considered 
that  In   the   Interests   of   Justice   such   aid 
should  be  provided  the  applicant. 

Possibly  some  amendment  should  be  con- 
sidered In  the  Judicial  Code,  title  28,  with 
a  view  to  making  It  clear  that  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  would  have  exclusive  Jtu-ls- 
dictlon  of  all  legal  Issues  arising  In  connec- 
tion with  administrative  action  proposed  or 
taken  by  the  armed  services  and  Involving 


members  of  the  armed  forces.  In  this  way, 
the  authority  of  district  courts  to  enjoin  a 
contemplated  administrative  discharge  or 
other  administrative  action  would  be  ne- 
gated, and  the  member  of  the  armed  services 
would  be  remanded  to  the  discharge  review 
board,  the  correction  board,  and  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  for  his  relief.  The  relief 
available  there,  of  course,  would  be  retroac- 
tive in  nature,  with  a  view  to  repairing  any 
harm  that  might  have  resulted  to  the  serv- 
iceman from  the  action  taken. 

To  implement  this  proposal.  It  would  seem 
necessary  to: 

(a)  Expand  article  67  of  the  Uniform  Code 
to  expand  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  and  to  provide  a  procedure 
for  bringing  legal  Issues  to  that  court  from 
either  the  discharge  review  boards  and  the 
boards  for  the  correction  of  military  (or 
naval)  records. 

(b)  Amend  article  70  to  provide  for  appel- 
late counsel  to  represent  the  parties  with 
respect  to  legal  issues  brought  before  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  article  67  as  expanded. 

(c)  Amend  the  statutory  provisions  estab- 
lishing discharge  review  boards  (10  U.S.C. 
1553)  •  and  correction  boards  (10  U.S.C.  155iJ) 
to  correspond  with  article  67  as  amended. 

(d)  Amend  title  28,  of  the  Judicial  Code, 
to  any  extent  necessary  to  authorize  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  to  be  the  exclu- 
sive forum  for  considering  the  legality  of 
any  administrative  action  proposed  or  taken 
by  the  armed  services  affecting  members  of 
the  armed  forces.  (Perhaps  the  wording  of 
article  67  could  adequately  handle  this  mat- 
ter  without  the  necessity  to  amend  the 
Judicial  Code.)  


S  754  A  bin  to  Insure  due  process  In  the 
case  of  certain  administrative  actions  In- 
volving military  personnel. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  chap- 
ter 47  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  as  follows : 

"941      Art    141.  Administrative  separation  or 
discharge;   board  proceed- 
ings 
"(a)   No  person,  except  in  time  of  war, 
shall  be  separated  or  discharged  from  the 
armed  forces  under   conditions  other  than 
honorable  unless  (1)   such  person  has  been 
accorded  a  hearing  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  before  a  board  of 
officers  convened  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
determining  whether  such  person  should  be 
separated  or  discharged  under  such  condi- 
tions and  (2)  the  board,  on  the  basis  of  the 
testimony  and  evidence  presented  at  such 
hearing  has  recommended  that  such  person 
be  so  separated  or  discharged.    The  Secretary 
concerned  shall  have  authority  to  promul- 
gate rules  and  regulations  establishing  such 
boards  and  prescribing  the  procedures  to  be 
followed. 

"(b)   Any  board  convened  for  the  p\irpose 
of  determining  whether  any  person  should 
be  separated  or  discharged  from  the  armed 
forces  under  conditions  other  than  honor- 
able shall  have  detailed  to  It  by  the  conven- 
ing authority  of  such  board  a  commissioned 
officer  who  shall  serve  as  law  officer  of  the 
board.    The  law  officer  of  any  such  board  shall 
have  been  certified  pursuant  to  section  826 
of  this  title  (article  26).  by  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  of  the  armed  force  of  which 
such  officer  Is  a  member,  as  competent  to  act 
as   law   officer   of   a   general   court-martial. 
The  function  of  the  law  officer  shall  be  to 
preside  over  the  proceeding  of  the  board, 
rule  on  all  legal  questions  and  on  aU  mo- 
tions made  before  the  board,  and  to  insure 
that  the  board  proceedings  are  conducted  In 
a  fair  and  Impartial  manner.  The  law  officer 
shall  not  be  a  member  of  the  board.    When 


the  board  deliberates  or  votes  only  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  may  be  present. 

"(c)  Any  person  directed  to  appear  as  re- 
spondent before  a  board  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  Informed, 
prior  to  appearing  before  the  board,  of  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  the  hearing  to  be 
conducted  by  the  board,  and  shall  be  noti- 
fied of  his  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel 
appointed  by  the  convening  authority,  or  by 
civilian  counsel  at  his  own  expense.  Coiuisel 
appointed  by  the  convening  authority  shall 
have  qualifications  not  less  than  those  pre- 
scribed In  section  27(b)  of  this  section  (arti- 
cle 27  (b)). 

"(d)  The  right  to  a  hearing  as  provided 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  be 
waived  by  any  person  if,  prior  to  exercising 
ffuch  waiver,  he  has  consulted  with  appointed 
counsel  or  civilian  covinsel  regarding  the  ad- 
visability of  such  waiver." 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  subchapter  XI  of  chapter  47  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"941.141.  Administrative  separation  or  dis- 
charge; board  proceedings." 

The  memorandum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  754  is  as  foUows: 
Proposed  Bill  To  Implement  the  CoNSTrru- 
TioNAL  Rights  op  Service  Personnel  to 
Confrontation  and  Compulsory  Process 
Background     memorandum:     The     sixth 
amendment   requhres   that   in   all   criminal 
prosecutions  the  accused  shall  "be  confront- 
ed with  the  witnesses  against  him"  and  "have 
compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses 
In  his  favor."    The  Issuance  of  subpenas  Is, 
of  course,  the  means  by  which  prospective 
witnesses  are  compelled  to  come  to  court  and 
testify  either  for  the  Government  or  for  the 
defense;  and  without  the  subpena  power  It 
would  be  difficult  In  many  Instances  to  ob- 
tain necessary  testimony. 

Article  47  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice    which  Is  Implemented  in  paragraph 
115  of  the  1951  Manual  for  Courts-Martial, 
provides  for  the  subpenalng  of  witnesses  to 
appear  before   "any  court-martial,  military 
commission,  court  of  Inquhry,  or  any  other 
military  court  or  board,  or  before  any  mili- 
tary or  civil  officer  designated  to  take  a  dep- 
osition to  be  read  in  evidence  before  £uch 
court,     commission,     or     board."    However, 
there  Is  no  authority  for  the  subpenalng  of 
witnesses  to  testify  before  an  Investigating 
officer  during  the  pretrial  Investigation  of 
serious  offenses  required  by  article  32  of  the 
Uniform  Code.    Therefore.  If  It  Is  necessary 
to  obtain  testimony  from  civilian  witnesses 
prior  to  trial  in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  Government  has  a  case  against  the  ac- 
cused and  If  the  civilians  will  not  appear 
voluntarily,  then  the  needed  testimony  can 
only  be  obtained  through  the  rather  cumber- 
some procedure  of  convening  a  co\irt  of  in- 
quiry.   Also,  during  the  1962  hearings  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights,  it 
was  testified  that  the  phrase  "any  other  mili- 
tary court  or  board."  as  used  In  article  47, 
had  not  been  Interpreted  to  Include  adminis- 
trative discharge  or  separation  boards,  even 
In  cases  where  such  boards  might  be  consid- 
ering specific  allegations  of  misconduct. 

Consequently,  even  though  the  discharge 
board  may  be  making  a  decision  which  wlU 
affect  the  entire  future  of  the  respondent 
serviceman  and  even  though  the  correctness 
of  this  decision  may  hinge  on  the  testimony 
of  civilians  who  are  reluctant  to  testify  and 
undergo  cross-examination,  the  board  has 
no  process  available  to  compel  their  appear- 
ance. Similarly,  such  a  board  has  no  au- 
thority to  order  clvUlan  witnesses  to  appear 
for  the  taking  of  depositions.  Furthermore, 
neither  the  Discharge  Review  Boards  (38 
use  693h)  nor  the  Boards  for  the  Cor- 
rection of  Military  (or  Na^l)  Records  (5 
U.S.C.  191a)  have  authority  t<Wx)mpel  civilian 
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witnesses  to  appear  and  testify.  Accordingly. 
In  some  Instances  a  member  of  the  armed 
forces  may  be  discharged  or  separated  under 
other  than  honorable  conditions  for  alleged 
misconduct  without  having  the  opportunity 
to  confront  and  cross-examine  his  accuser  or 
to  obtain  the  testimony  of  certain  witnesses 
whose  presence  he  may  desire. 

If  the  subpena  power  is  to  be  expanded, 
two  issues  are  Immediately  encountered:  (1) 
How  much  of  an  expansion  is  feasible?  and 
(2)  What  procedural  mechanism  should  be 
used  for  such  an  expansion?  With  respect 
to  the  first  issue.  It  should  be  noted  that 
making  subpenas  available  without  any  lim- 
itation whatsoever  in  administrative  dis- 
charge proceedings  might  make  it  possible 
for  the  respondent  to  block  prompt  action 
by  unreasonable  requests  for  the  presence  of 
witnesses.  To  avoid  this  possibility,  the  sub- 
pena power  should  not  be  made  available 
simply  upon  rpquest  of  the  respondent  with- 
out some  showing  of  necessity  for  the  wit- 
ness' presence;  and  the  board  should  have 
the  discretion  to  utilize  depositions  of  wit- 
nesses if  they  reside  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  place  where  the  board  will  convene. 
In  fact,  the  circumstances  under  which  sub- 
penas might  be  issued  by  military  boards  or 
by  investigating  officers  acting  under  article 
32  of  the  Uniform  Code  should  be  left  for 
treatment  by  Executive  order  promulgated  as 
an  amendment  to  paragraph  115  of  the  pres- 
ent Manual  for  Courts-Martial. 

With  respect  to  the  mechanics  to  be  used 
In  extending  the  subpena  power  to  military 
beards  and  to  officers  conducting  investiga- 
tions under  article  32.  there  exists  some 
uncertainty  in  Federal  administrative  law 
concerning  the  extent  to  which  administra- 
tive agencies  and  similar  bodies  can  issue 
valid  and  enforcible  subpenas  without  enlist- 
ing the  aid  of  a  Federal  district  court.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  question  has  ever  been  raised 
concerning  the  power  of  courts-martial  and 
military  courts  of  inquiry  to  Issvie  valid  sub- 
penas. disobedience  of  which  may  be  pun- 
ished by  prosecution  in  a  Federal  district 
court.  Thus,  Instead  of  requiring  that  the 
military  board  or  the  article  32  investigating 
officer  go  into  Federal  court  to  request  the 
issuance  of  a  subpena  by  that  court,  it  would 
probablv  be  permissible  simply  to  amend 
articles  46  and  47  of  the  Uniform  Code  to 
authorize  the  Issuance  of  subpenas  by  the 
board  or  Investigator.  Any  legislation  should 
be  simply  of  an  enabling  nature. 

To  implement  these  proposals  It  would 
seem  appropriate  to: 

1.  Amend  article  46  to  authorize  an  inves- 
tigating officer  duly  appointed  under  article 
32  to  issue  subpenas  for  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  before  him  incident  to  his  inves- 
tigation In  the  performance  of  his  duties 
under  article  32,  or  for  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  before  any  military  or  civil  officer 
who  has  been  designated  to  take  a  deposi- 
tion to  be  used  in  the  investigation  per- 
formed" pursuant  to  article  32,  and  under 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  President. 

2.  Amend  article  46  to  authorize  a  military 
discharge  or  separation  board,  or  any  mili- 
tary or  naval  board  which  Is  determining 
whether  and  under  what  circumstances  to 
discharge  or  separate  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces,  as  well  as  the  Discharge  Re- 
view Board  of  each  Department  and  the 
Boards  for  the  Correction  of  Military  (and 
Naval)  Records,  to  issue  subpenas  requiring 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  before  the  boards 
incident  to  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
or  requiring  the  attendance  of  witnesses  be- 
fore any  military  or  civil  officer  designated 
to  take  a  deposition  to  be  read  in  ei'ldence 
before  such  board. 

3.  Amend  article  47.  which  provides  for 
punishment  of  the  witness  who  fails  to  ap- 
pear, to  include  failure  to  appear  before  the 


investigating  officer,  the  discharge  board, 
the  Discharge  Review  Board,  the  Correction 
Board,  or  before  any  military  or  civil  officer 
designated  to  take  a  deposition  to  be  used 
or  read  by  such  officer  or  board. 

4.  Amend  article  49  to  allow  the  taking 
and  use  of  depositions  in  connection  with 
proceedings  of  military  discharge  and  sepa- 
ration boards.  Discharge  Review  Boards,  Cor- 
rection Boards,  or  any  other  military  or 
naval  boards,  subject  to  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  President  (this  is  to  be 
merely  permissive  legislation  to  authorize 
clearly  the  use  of  depositions  in  connection 
with  military  administrative  proceedings, 
but  not  to  require  the  use  cf  depositions) . 

5.  In  connection  with  all  the  previous 
amendments,  clarify  that  the  President  shall 
prescribe  the  circumstances  under  which 
subpenas  shall  be  issued  for  witnesses  to 
appear  and  testify  including  the  persons  who 
may  request  issuance  of  the  subpena. 

6.  Clarify  the  procedure  for  the  taking  of 
depositions  during  a  trial  by  amending  ar- 
ticle 49  as  proposed  at  page  31  of  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  annual  report  for  1962. 

S.  755.  A  bill  to  further  insure  the  fair 
and  Independent  review  of  court-martial 
cases  by  prohibiting  any  members  of  a  board 
of  review  from  rating  the  effectiveness  of 
another  member  of  a  board  of  review,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  mid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  section 
866  (article  66)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(g)  No  member  of  a  board  of  review 
shall  be  required,  or  on  his  own  initiative 
be  permitted,  to  prepare,  approve,  disapprove, 
review,  or  submit,  with  respect  to  any  other 
member  of  the  same  or  another  board  of  re- 
view, an  effectiveness,  fitness,  or  efficiency  re- 
port, or  any  other  report  or  document  used  in 
whole  or  in  part  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  a  member  of  the  armed 
forces  is  qualified  to  be  advanced  in  grade, 
or  in  determining  the  assignment  or  trans- 
fer of  a  member  of  the  armed  forces,  or  In 
determining  whether  a  member  of  the  armed 
forces  should  be  retained   on  active  duty." 

The  memoran(iuin  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  755  is  as  follows: 
Proposed  Bill  To  Protect  the  Constitu- 
tional Rights  of  Service  Personnel  To 
Receive  Due  Process  and  Fair  and  Im- 
partial Review  of  Their  Convictions  bt 
Court-Martial 

Background  memorandum:  During  the 
hearings  it  was  testified  that  in  Army  and 
Air  Force  Boards  of  Review,  established  under 
article  66  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice,  the  chairman  of  the  three-member 
boards  would  prepare  the  efficiency  or  fitness 
reports  on  the  two  junior  members  of  the 
board.  These  reports,  in  turn,  help  deter- 
mine future  promotions  and  assignments 
for  the  member  reported  on.  According  to 
several  witnesses,  this  practice  would  tend 
to  inhibit  the  junior  members  in  making  an 
independent  and  impartial  evaluation  of  the 
cases  on  which  they  are  acting.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  an  evaluation,  the  serviceman 
whose  case  Is  being  reviewed  does  not  receive 
the  full  measure  of  due  process  contemplated 
by  the  Constitution  and  by  the  Uniform 
Code.  The  Army  has  already  changed  its 
practices  to  eliminate  this  possibility;  but  the 
Air  Force  apparently  has  not  yet  done  so. 
In  any  event  it  seems  desirable  to  prohibit 
any  svich  practice  In  the  future. 

Accordingly,  article  66  of  the  Uniform  Code 
should  be  amended  to:  (a)  Prohibit  spe- 
cifically acy  practice  whereby  the  chairman 
of  any  board  of  review  established  under  that 


article  prepares  any  efficiency  or  fitness  re. 
port  or  rating  with  respect  to  any  other  mem- 
her  of  that  board  or  submits  any  document 
that  is  made  a  part  of,  or  Is  contained  In, 
any  promotion  or  selection  file  with  respect 
to  that  member,  or  in  any  way  admonishes, 
reprimands,  or  otherwise  seeks  to  control  or 
direct  the  other  members  of  the  board  in  the 
performance  of  their  judicial  duties. 


S.  756.  A  bill  to  broaden  the  constitutional 
protection  against  double  jeopardy  in  the 
case  of  military  personnel. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
844  (article  44)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of  the   following   new   subsections: 

"(d)  No  person  shall  be  administratively 
discharged  or  separated  from  military  service 
under  conditions  other  than  honorable  If 
the  grounds  for  such  administrative  action 
are  based  in  whole  or  in  part  upon  miscon- 
duct for  which  such  person  has  been  prev- 
iously tried  by  covirt-martial  and  acquitted; 
or  for  which  such  person  has  not  been  ac- 
quitted or  convicted  but  for  which  he  can- 
not again  be  tried  by  reason  of  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section. 

"(e)  No  military  board  shall  be  authorized. 
In  the  case  of  any  person,  to  make  any 
findings  or  recommendations  or  to  take  any 
actions  that  are  less  favorable  to  such  person 
than  the  findings  or  recommendations  made, 
or  the  actions  taken,  in  the  case  of  such 
person  by  any  previous  military  board,  if  (1) 
the  matter  considered  by  both  boards  (or  the 
same  board  In  two  separate  proceedings)  re- 
lates to  whether  such  member  should  be 
discharged  or  separated  from  military  serv- 
ice under  conditions  other  than  honorable,  or 
whether  such  member  should  be  reduced  in 
grade,  and  (2)  the  evidence  before  the  sec- 
ond (or  subsequent)  board  is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  evidence  that  was  before  a 
previous  board." 

The  memoraniium  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  756  is  as  follows : 
Bill  To  Implement  Further  the  CoNSTrnr- 
TioNAL    Right    to    Due    Process    and  to 
Protection  Against  Former  Jeopardy 
Background      memorandum:      The     fifth 
amendment  contains  a  prohibition  against 
twice  putting  anyone  in  jeopardy  of  life  or 
limb;  and  article  44  of  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military     Justice,     10     U.S.C.     844,     imple- 
ments this  same  prohibition.    However,  this 
article  does  not  purport  to  apply  in  any  way 
to  administrative  proceedings,  even  though 
these  proceedings  may  be  based  principally 
or  exclusively  on  alleged  misconduct  which 
would   be   subject   to   prosecution   before  a 
court-martial.     Thus,  it  would  be  conceiv- 
able for  an  accused  to  be  acquitted  in  a  trial 
by  a  court-martial  and  then  administratively 
discharged  under  other  than  honorable  con- 
ditions for  the  same  misconduct.    Similarly, 
there  appears  to  be  no  affirmative  statutory 
prohibition  against  repeated  administrative 
discharge  hearings  concerning  basically  the 
same  allegations  of  misconduct  or  unfitness. 
Altliough  there  is  no  desire  to  preclude  the 
armed    services    from    administratively   dis- 
charging a  member  of  the  armed  forces  un- 
der honorable  conditions  for  the  convenience 
of    the    Government   or   from    having   more 
than  one  hearing  with  respect  to  fitness  of  a 
serviceman  to  remain   in  the  armed  forces 
if  he  is  involved  in  additional  Incidents  which 
demonstrate  his  unfitness,  the  armed  services 
should  not  be  free  to  harass  a  member  of 
the  armed  services  by  repeated  trials  or  hear- 
ings of  the  same  issue.     Indeed,  such  har- 
assment  does   not   conform   to  due  process 
concepts  or  to  the  spirit  of  the  double  Jeop- 
ardy prohibition. 
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To  implement   these   proposals,   it  would 
spem  desirable  to: 

ia)  Add  to  article  44  a  prohibition  against 
administratively  discharging  a  member  of 
the  armed  forces  under  other  than  honor- 
lie  conditions  by  reason  of  alleged  miscon- 
duct for  which  he  has  been  tried  and  ac- 
nnitted  by  court-martial. 
^  b)  Either  add  to  article  44  of  the  Uniform 
rode  or  add  as  a  separate  section,  a  prohi- 
bition against  allowing  an  administrative 
board  to  make  any  findings  or  recommenda- 
tions that  shall  be  less  favorable  to  the  re- 
sDondent  member  of  the  armed  forces  than 
^nv  findings  or  recommendations  that  have 
'^ireadv  been  made  concerning  the  same  mat- 
ter by'some  other  board  which  had  Jurisdic- 
tion thereof  in  a  proceeding  wherein  he  was 

"  S^'^757  A  bill  to  more  effectively  protect 
certain  constitutional  rights  accorded  mil- 
itary personnel. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  chapter 
47  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  after  section  835  a  new  section  a.s 
follows : 
'•§836.  Art.  36.    Pre-trial  conference 

"(a)  The  law  officer  of  any  general  court- 
martial  case  shall  have  authority,  In  accord- 
ance with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  bv  the  President,  to  conduct  a 
pre-trial  conference  v/ith  respect  to  such  case. 
The  law  officer  shall  have  authority  at  any 
such  pre-trial   conference   to  entertain  and 
make  final  disposition  of  any  motion  or  inter- 
locutory question  with  respect  to  which  he 
would  have  authority  to  make  final  dispo- 
sition of  during  trial.    The  law  officer  shall 
also  have  authority  to  entertain  and  accept 
P  plea  of  guilty  from  an  accused,  and  any 
such  plea  accepted  by  the  law  officer  shall, 
subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  title, 
be  accepted   by   the   court   as   If   such   plea 
had  been  made  in  onen  court.     The  provi- 
sions of  section  845  (article  45)   shall  apply 
with  respect  to  a  plea  of  guilty  made  by  an 
accused  at  a  pre-trial  conference  to  the  same 
extent  such   provisions   apply   to   a   plea  of 
guilty  made  in  open  court.     Pre-trial  con- 
ferences may  also  be  utilized  for  the  purpose 
of— 
"( 1 )  simplifying  the  issues; 
"(2)  receiving  stipulations;  and 
"(3)   considering    such    other    matters    as 
may  aid  in  the  fair  and  speedy  disposition  of 
the  case. 

There  shall  be  nresent  at  any  pre-trial  con- 
ference the  law  officer,  the  trial  counsel,  the 
defense  counsel,  the  accused,  and  a  reporter; 
members  of  the  court  shall  not  be  present 
at  pre-trial  conferences.  A  record  of  all  pro- 
ceedings at  a  pre-trial  conference  shall  be 
taken  by  the  reporter.  Any  ruling  made  by 
the  law  officer  at  a  pre-trial  conference  may 
be  changed  by  him  at  any  time  during  the 
trial. 

"(b)  Any  motion  to  suppress  evidence 
shall  be  made  at  a  pre-trial  conference  (if  one 
is  held)  unless  opportunity  therefor  did  not 
exist  or  the  accused  was  not  aware  of  the 
grounds  for  the  motion,  but  the  law  officer 
in  his  discretion  may  entertain  the  motion  at 
the  trial." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  subchapter  VI  of  chapter  47  of  such  title 
is  amended   by   adding   at   the   end   thereof 
the  following: 
"836.  36.  Pre-trial  conference." 

Sec.  2.  Section  854(a)  (article  54  (a)) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"The  record  of  any  pre-trial  conference  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  any  general 
court-martial  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  rec- 
ord of  such  court-martial  and  shall  be  au- 
thenticated by  the  signature  of  the  law  officer. 


If  the  record  of  the  pre-trial  conference  can- 
not be  authenticated  by  the  law  officer,  by 
reason  of  his  death,  disability,  or  absence,  It 
shall  be  signed  by  the  trial  counsel." 

The  memorandum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  757  is  as  follows: 

PROPOSED  bill  To  BETTER  PRESERVE  THE  CON- 
STirUTIONAL    right    OF    SERVICE    PERSONNEL 

TO  A  Speedy  and  Pair  Trial 
Background  memorandum:  In  a  civU  case 
in  a  Federal  district  court  extensive  resort 
is  had  to  pretrial  hearings  whereby  the  at- 
tention of  the  parties  and   of  the  court  is 
focused  on  the  real  issues  of  the  case  and  ir- 
relevancies  are  eliminated.    There  have  been 
proposals  to  introduce  somewhat  similar  pro- 
cedures for  criminal  cases  in  the  Federal  dis- 
trict   courts,    although   any    such    proposals 
must  be  carefully  prepared  to  avoid  inter- 
fering with  the  defendant's  right  to  remain 
silent  and  not  provide  any  evidence  which 
might  be  used  by  the  Government  to  convict 
him     Even  so,  extensive  hearings  may  take 
nlace   in   a  Federal   district   court  before   a 
jury  is  selected  and  impaneled.    For  instance, 
mot.ions  to  suppress  evidence  obtained  by  an 
unreasonable  search  and  seizure  or  by  wire- 
tapping usually  are  made  before  the  trial. 
Furthermore,   a   plea  of  guilty   may   be  re- 
ceived without  impaneling  a  jury. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a   general   court- 
martial  the  law  officer,  who  corresponds  to 
the  Federal  trial  judge,  has  no  authority  to 
conduct  any  pretrial  proceedings.    Thus    all 
the  members  of  the  court-martial  must  be 
assembled  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial  be- 
fore any  proceedings  can  be  conducted.  Then 
these  members  muy  be  required  to  remain 
icily  at  hand  for  hours  while  the  law  officer 
disposes  of  various  motions  and  other  mat- 
ters of  law.     Instead  of  hearing  motions  to 
suppress  evidence  before  the  trial  begins,  .he 
law  officer  must  interrupt  the  trial  to  rule 
on  objections  to  admissibility.     Even  if  the 
accused  intends  to  plead  guilty,  the  law  offi- 
cer  cannot   receive   this  plea    until   all   the 
formalities  of  assembling  the  court  members 
have  been  complied  with. 

The  necessity  for  assembling  a  number  oi 
officers  to  serve  as  court  members  will  some- 
times delav  the  commencement  of  the  trial, 
and   this,  in  turn,  will  tend  to  impair  the 
accused's  right  to  a   speedy   trial      On  the 
other  hand,  once  the  court-martial  members 
are   convened,  the  law  officer   may   be  %er> 
reluctant  to  grant  a  motion  for  a  continu- 
ancfr-however  Justifiable  the  grounds— be- 
cause of  the  necessity  in  that  event  to  re- 
assemble the  court  members  at  some  later 
time.      Accordingly,    the    accused    may    be 
forced  to  trial  at  a  time  when  his  defense 
counsel  is  not  completely  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed—with the  resulting  ill  effects  on  the 
fairness  of  the  trial. 

With  this  in  mind.  It  seems  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  accused  service  personnel, 
as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  the  armed 
services  themselves,  to  authorize  a  Pfocedure 
for  pretrial  hearings  in  a  case.  Indeed,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  previously  draft- 
ed proposed  legislation  along  these  very  lines, 
which  might  be  consulted  in  drafting  a  bill. 
To  implement  this  proposal  it  would  seem 
appropriate  to: 

(a)  Amend  article  39.  10  U.S.C.  839,  to  au- 
thorize the  law  officer  of  a  court-martial 
to  hold  proceedings  outside  the  presence  of 
the  members  of  a  court-martial,  and  either 
before  or  after  the  members  of  the  court- 
martial  have  been  convened  or  assembled, 
during  which  proceedings  the  law  officer 
shall  have  the  authority  to  rule  on  any  in- 
terlocutory questions  (see  art.  51(b) )  which 
he  would  otherwise  be  empowered  to  decide. 
Including  any  motions  to  dismiss  the 
charges,  motions,  or  requests  for  continu- 
ances, motions  to  require  further  Investiga- 


tion under  article  32,  objections  to  the  com- 
petency of  the  accused  to  stand  trial,  mot  ons 
to  suppress  any  evidence,  and  other  motions 
for  appropriate  relief.  At  these  same  ses- 
sSns  the  law  officer  of  the  court-martial 
should  also  have  the  authority  toreceive 
any  appropriate  stipulations.  (T^is  is 
phrased  here  In  terms  of  the  law  officer  of 
"a  court-martial."  At  the  present  time  only 
a  general  court-martial  has  a  law  officer; 
but  a  bill  may  later  be  introduced  either 
to  authorize  or  to  require  a  law  officer  for 
special  courts-martial.) 

(b)  Amend  article  39  and  perhaps  article 
54  to  make  specific  the  requirement  that 
a  record  be  made  of  the  proceedings  con- 
ducted outside  of  the  presence  of  the  court- 
martial  members.  Including  pretrial  proceed- 
ings, just  as  a  record  would  be  made  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  trial.  ^    .o  »^ 

(c)  Amend  articles  39,  45,  51,  and  52  to 
authorize  a  law  officer  of  a  court-martial 
(law  officer  of  a  general  court-martial  as  the 
Uniform  Code  now  stands  concerning  the 
structure  of  a  special  court-martial)  to  re- 
ceive a  plea  of  guilty,  after  suitable  deter- 
mination that  it  has  not  been  made  improvi- 
dently  or  through  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  plea's  meaning  and  effect,  and  to  make 
and  enter  a  finding  of  guUty  thereon  with- 
out  any  necessity  or  requirement  that  the 
members  of  the  court-martial  be  convened 
or  assembled. 

(d)  Authorize  the  President  to  promulgate 
reasonable  regulations  concerning  any  pro- 
ceedings outside  of  the  presence  of  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  court-martial.  (In  this  connec- 
tion it  might  be  desirable  specifically  to 
empower  the  President  to  promulgate  regu- 
lations requiring  that  generally  motions  to 
suppress  evidence  should  be  made  prior  to 
trial  if  a  pretrial  hearing  is  held  to  consider 
anv  motions  to  suppress  and  if  the  defense 
counsel  had  available  at  that  time  and  knew 
of  the  facts  on  which  he  subsequently  bases 
his  motion  to  suppress.  ITiis  might  con- 
form military  procedure  concerning  adniis- 
sibllity  of  Illegally  seized  evidence  to  the 
practice  governing  in  the  Federal  district 
courts.) 


S  758  A  bill  to  provide  additional  con- 
stitutional protection  in  certain  cases  to 
members  of  the  armed  forces,  and  for  other 

^^ITtrenacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter  47 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

"941    Art  141.  Right  to  trial  by  court-martial 
"(a)  In  any  case  In  which  a  military  de- 
partment proposes  action  to  administratively 
discharge   or   separate   any  member   of   the 
armed  forces  under  conditions  other  than 
honorable  on  the  grounds  of  alleged  nuscon- 
duct.  such  member  shall,  upon  his  ^"ten 
request  and  In  lieu  of  such  proposed  action, 
be  granted  a  trial  by  general  or  special  court- 
martial  on  such  alleged  misconduct.    Except 
in  any  case  in  which  a  member  has  had  no 
reasonable  opportunity  to  consult  with  qual- 
ified counsel  (counsel  with  quallficatloi^  not 
less  than  those  prescribed  In  section  827(b) 
of  this  title) .  a  member  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  waived  his  right  to  trial  by  court-mar- 
tial under  this  section  unless  he  makes  writ- 
ten  application   for   trial   by   court-martial 
within  ten  days  after  receipt  of  written  no- 
tice of  the  proposed  administrative  action. 
Any  notice  to  a  member  of  the  proposed  ad- 
ministrative action  to  be  taken  against  h to 
shaU  include  notice  of  the  alleged  misconduct 
constituting  the  basis  for  such  action  and 
S  member's  rlglit  to  trial  by  court-m^- 
tlal  on  such  afleged  misconduct  In  Ueu  of  the 
proposed    administrative    action.    Notwith- 
standing the  foregoing  provisions,  a  member 
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may  be  discharged  or  separated  from  the 
military  service  under  conditions  other  than 
honorable  on  the  grounds  of  misconduct  If 
the  misconduct  alleged  was,  to  a  substantial 
degree,  the  basis  for  the  conviction  of  a  crim- 
inal offense  in  a  State  or  Federal  court  of 
comp>etent  Jurisdiction. 

"(b)  Any  member  of  the  armed  forces 
granted  a  trial  by  court-martial  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  waived  the  right  to  plead  any  statute 
of  limitations  applicable  to  any  alleged  mis- 
conduct with  which  he  is  charged  and  which 
constitutes  the  basis  for  the  proposed  ad- 
ministrative action  described  in  subsection 
j-  (a)  of  this  section.  Such  member  shall  also 
be  deemed  to  have  waived  any  right  to  a 
plea  of  Inununity  or  prohibition  against  trial 
by  court-martial  to  which  he  might  other- 
wise be  entitled  under  the  terms  of  any  stat- 
ute, treaty,  or  executive  agreement;  and  such 
member  shall  be  deemed  to  have  waived  any 
plea  to  which  he  might  otherwise  be  entitled 
on  account  of  any  foreign  country  having 
Jvirlsdiction  over  the  alleged  misconduct  or 
on  account  of  any  acquittal,  conviction,  or 
other  ruling  with  respect  to  such  alleged 
misconduct  made  by  any  court  of  any  foreign 
coimtry. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  may 
be  suspended  in  time  of  war  with  respect  to 
any  military  department  by  the  Secretary 
concerned. 

"(d)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term  'mis- 
conduct' means  any  act  or  failvire  to  act 
which,  at  the  time  of  its  commission  or 
omission,  would  have  constituted  a  violation 
of  subchapter  X  of  this  chapter." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  provisions  of  section  804  of 
this  title  (article  4). 

Sec.  3.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  subchapter  XI  of  chapter  47  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"941.  141.  Right  to  trial  by  court-martial." 

The  memorandum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  758  is  as  follows: 
Proposed  Bnj,  To  Photect  CoNsrrruTiONAL 

Rights  to  Due  Process,  Confrontation, 

Compulsory  Process,  and  Assistance  of 

Counsel 

Background  memorandum:  In  1951  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice,  which  provides  a  number  of  safe- 
guards corresponding  to  some  of  the  consti- 
tutional rights  protected  In  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Moreover,  the  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals has  enforced  a  requirement  of  military 
due  process. 

The  armed  services  have  established  pro- 
cedures for  administrative  separation  or  dis- 
charge of  officers  and  servicemen;  and  in 
some  Instances  the  discharge  or  separation 
wiU  be  based  on  alleged  misconduct  and  will 
be  under  conditions  other  than  honorable. 
Such  a  discharge  creates  a  considerable  stig- 
ma, affects  eligibility  for  veterans'  benefits, 
and  usually  severely  restricts  the  employ- 
ment and  other  opportunities  available  to 
the  ex-serviceman;  thus,  it  pertains  to  his 
liberty  and,  in  the  broad  sense,  to  his  prop- 
erty. However,  the  administrative  discharge 
proceedings,  even  when  the  discharge  Is  to  be 
predicated  on  alleged  misconduct,  are  not 
subject  to  the  same  safeguards  of  due  proc- 
ess that  would  apply  to  courts-martial.  In 
instances  where  the  serviceman  or  officer 
does  not  deny  the  alleged  misconduct  and  re- 
quest trial  by  covu-t-martial,  he  is  not  preju- 
diced by  the  nonavailability  in  administra- 
tive discharge  proceedings  of  protections 
that  would  be  available  in  a  court-martial — 
such  as  the  opportunity  for  confrontation 
and  cross-examination  or  to  have  compul- 
sory process  Issued  to  secure  the  attendance 
of  witnesses.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
misconduct  Is  vigorously  denied  and  trial  by 
court-martial    Is    specifically    requested.    It 


seems  unfair  for  the  armed  services  to  pre- 
sume guilt  rather  than  innocence,  and  to 
discharge  or  separate  the  serviceman  under 
other  than  honorable  conditions  by  reason 
of  the  alleged  misconduct,  even  though  it 
has  not  been  proved  in  a  proceeding  where 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  serviceman 
have  been  protected.  This  reasoning  does 
not  Imply  that  the  accused  serviceman  or  of- 
ficer who  Is  not  brought  to  trial  m\ast  be 
retained  in  the  armed  services;  instead  he 
may  still  be  discharged  under  honorable 
conditions  for  the  convenience  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

To  avoid  the  bjrpasslng  of  safeguards  for 
constitutional  rights  provided  by  the  Uni- 
form Code,  It  would  appear  necessary: 

1.  Either  by  an  additional  article  at  the 
end  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
or  by  addition  of  a  new  section  to  title  10, 
to  require  that  in  the  event  action  is  pro- 
posed or  commenced  with  a  view  to  discharge 
or   separate   a   serviceman   or   officer   under 
other  than  honorable  conditions  by  reason 
of  alleged  misconduct  and  a  written  request 
is  made  by  the  serviceman  or  officer  to  be 
tried  by  court-martial  for  such  misconduct 
in  accordance  with  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary  Justice   and   if   no   conviction   in   any 
State   or  Federal   court  shall  have  resulted 
from  or  been  based  in  substantial  part  upon 
the  alleged  misconduct,  or  some  act  or  omis- 
sion which  comprises  a  part  or  aspect  of  the 
alleged  misconduct,  and  if  the  request  for 
trial  by  court-martial  is  denied  and  no  court- 
martial  takes  place,  then  no  administrative 
discharge   or   separation   under   other   than 
honorable  conditions  based  solely  or  in  part 
tipon  the  same  misconduct  shall  be  recom- 
mended  or   Issued,   provided,  however,   that 
this  article  (section)  shall  in  no  way  restrict 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  armed  forces 
to  separate  or  discharge  an  officer  or  service- 
man under  honorable  conditions  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  Government  and  under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department,  even  though  the  discharge  or 
separation  under  honorable  conditions  may 
result  from  or  be  based  solely  or  partly  upon 
alleged   misconduct    for   which   the   service- 
man or  officer  shall  never  have  been  tried  or 
convicted  by  court-martial  or  other  military 
tribunal  or  by  any  State  or  Federal  court  or 
the  court  of  any  foreign  country.    If  a  serv- 
iceman or  officer  makes  written  request  to  be 
tried   by    court-martial    for   misconduct   of 
which  any  foreign  court  has  taken  or  may 
take  cognizance  or  over  which  it  may  have 
or  exercise  Jvu-isdiction,  and  if  under  treaty, 
statute    or    otherwise,    the    armed    services 
might   otherwise   be   precluded   and    barred 
from  prosecuting  such  misconduct,  then  the 
request  for  trial  by  court-martial  shall  con- 
stitute a  binding  waiver  of  any  Immunity  or 
prohibition   against   trial   by    court-martial 
which  might  otherwise  exist  under  the  terms 
of  any  such  treaty,  statute  or  otherwise,  and, 
after  having  made  such  written  request,  no 
serviceman  or  officer  shall  be  allowed  to  enter 
any  plea  in  bar  of  trial  by  reason  of  any 
acquittal,   conviction,   or   other   proceedings 
in  the  covu-ts  of  any  foreign  country.     (The 
last  proviso  is  to  take  account  of  the  situa- 
tion that  might  othewlse  exist  if  a  service- 
man asked  to  be  court-martialed  for  miscon- 
duct which  had  been  the  basis  of  proceedings 
In    a   foreign    tribunal.     Under    the   provi- 
sions of  the  NATO  Status  of  Forces  Agree- 
ment  and   certain   other   treaties   or   agree- 
ments, an  aqulttal  or  conviction  in  the  for- 
eign  court   might   preclude   trial   by  court- 
martial   and,    therefore,   constitute   grounds 
for  a  plea  in  bar.    It  seems  appropriate  under 
such  circumstances  to  prevent  the  service- 
man from  taking  advantage  of  such  a  plea.) 


S.  759.  A  bill  to  afford  military  personnel 
due  process  in  court-martial  cases  involving 
minor  offenses,  to  insure  the  right  of  counsel 
In  such  cases,  and  for  other  ptirposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
810  (article  10)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "with  an 
offense  normally  tried  by  a  summary  court- 
martial,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "with 
an  offense  normally  disposed  of  under  sec- 
tion 815  of  this  title  (article  15),". 

Sec.  2.  Section  816  (article  16)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 
"§  816.  Art.   16.  Courts-martial  classified 

"The  two  kinds  of  coturts-martial  in  each 
of  the  armed  forces  are — 

"(1)  general  courts-martial,  consisting  of 
a  law  officer  and  not  less  than  five  members; 
and 

"(2)  special  courts-martial,  consisting  of 
not  less  than  three  members." 

Sec.  3.  Section  820  (article  20)  and  section 
824  (article  24)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  The  first  sentence  of  section  837 
(article  37)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "general,  special,  or 
summary  court-martial,"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "general  or  special  court- 
martial,". 

Sec.  5.  Section  843  (article  43)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  "summary 
court-martial"  wherever  it  appears  in  such 
subsections  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"special  court-martial". 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  854  (arti- 
cle 54(b))  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "special  and  sum- 
mary court-martial"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "special  court-martial". 

Sec.  7.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  865  (arti- 
cle 65(c))  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "special  and  sum- 
mary court-martial"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "special  court-martial". 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  934  (article  134)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "general,  special,  or  summary 
covirt-martial,"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"general  or  special  court-martial,". 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
substituting  a  comma  for  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  adding  the  following:  "or 
shall  be  disposed  of  under  authority  of  sec- 
tion 815  of  this  title  (article  15)." 

SBC.  9.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  936  (arti- 
cle 136(a) )  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3),  and 
by  renumbering  paragraphs  (4)  through  (7) 
as  paragraphs  (3)  through  (6),  respectively. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4711 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "shall  direct  a  summary 
court-martial"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"shall  appoint  a  special  investigating  officer", 
(b)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  such  sec- 
tion are  amended  by  striking  out  "summary 
court-martial"  wherever  it  appears  in  such 
subsections,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"special  investigating  officer". 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4712 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "shall  direct  a  summary 
coiu-t-martlal"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"shall  appoint  a  special  investigating  officer". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "summary 
court-martial"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"special  investigating  officer";  (2)  by  strik- 
ing out  "in  the  court's  possession"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "In  the  Investigating 
officer's  possession";  and  (3)  by  striking  out 
"the  court's  final  report"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Investigating  officer's  final 
report". 

(c)  Subsections  (d),  (e),  (f ) ,  and  (g)  of 
such  section  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"summary  court-martial"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears in  such  subsections,  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "special  investigating  officer". 

(d)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "in  the 
court's    possession"    and    inserting    in    lieu 
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thereof  "In  the  investigating  officer's  posses- 

*'&k'  12.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  9711 
oi  title  10  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
bv  striking  out  "shall  direct  a  summary 
Murt-martlal"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"shaU     appoint     a     special     court-martial 

°  (bT  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  such  sec- 
tion are  amended  by  striking  out  "summary 
court-martial"  wherever  it  appears  in  such 
subsections,  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"soecial  investigating  officer". 

SEC  13.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  9712 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
bv  striking  out  "shall  direct  a  summary 
court-martial"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"shall  appoint  a  special  Investigating  officer". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
ainended  (1)  by  striking  out  "suinmary 
court-martial"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"special  investigating  officer ';  (2)  by  striking 
out  "in  the  court's  possession"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "in  the  investigating  officer's 
possession":  and  (3)  by  striking  out  "the 
court's  final  report"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  investigating  officer's  final  re- 

^?c)  Subsections  (d) .  (e).  (f),  and  (g)  of 
such  section  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"summary  court-martial"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears in  such  subsections,  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "special  investigating  officer". 

(d)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "in  the  courts 
possession"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in 
the  investigating  officer's  possession  . 

The  memorandum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  759  is  as  follows: 
PROPOSED  BILL  To  Protect  the  CoNSTrru- 
noNAL  Rights  op  Service  Personnel  To 
Receive  Due  Process  in  the  Trial  of 
Minor  Offenses  and  To  Be  Tried  in  a  Fair 
and  Impartial  Tribunal  Where  Thet 
Shall  Have  the  Right  to  the  Assistance 
or  Counsel 

Background  memorandum:  Articles  20  and 
24  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
(10   US.C.    820    and    824)    authorize    sum- 
mary courts-martial  and  direct  who  may  con- 
vene such  courts.    These  military  tribunals 
cannot  try  officers  or  warrant  officers   and 
may  not  adjudge  a  punishment  of  more  than 
1  month's  confinement  at  hard  labor  (or  45 
days  hard  labor  without  confinement  or  60 
days    restriction)     and    a    forfeiture    of    1 
month's  pay.    Therefore,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter the  summary  court-martial  is  used  pri- 
marily for  the  trial  of  minor  offenses— and 
thus  corresponds  to  a  police  court  or  re- 
corder's court.     (Because  of  the  fact  that  the 
summary   court   generally   Is  used   only  for 
minor  offenses,   the  Uniform   Code   in   art. 
10,   10   U.S.C.    810,    expressly    provides    that 
one  charged  only  with  an  offense  normally 
tried  by  a  summary  court-martial  shall  not 
ordinarily  be  placed  In  pretrial  confinement.) 
Because  the  summary  court-martial  is  used 
for  the  minor  offense  which  has  not  been  dis- 
posed  of   under   article   15   by   nonjudicial 
punishment,  the  number  of  trials  by  sum- 
mary court-martial  have  usually  been  much 
greater  than  the  trials  by  special  or  general 
courts-martial,   which  are  usually  reserved 
for  more  serious  offense.    Thus,  in  practice 
the  serviceman  has  been  much  more  likely 
to  experience  trial  by  summary  court-mar- 
tial.   Unfortunately,  if  he  does  have  such  an 
experience,  he  may  be  very  unimpressed  by 
the  quality  of  justice  meted  out,  and  he  may 
be  outraged  by  lack  of  adherence  to  con- 
cepts of  due  process  in  such  a  court-martial. 
The  summary  court-martial  consists  of  a 
single  officer,  who  acts  as  judge.  Jury,  prose- 
cuting attorney,  and  defense  counsel.     Oc- 
casionally he  does  not  shine  in  this  last  role, 
and  the  combination  of  duties  imposed  on 
the  summary  court-martial  raises,  in  itself, 
some  question  of  due  process.    By  reason  of 
the  accused's  "right  to  be  represented  in  his 


defense  before  a  general  or  special  court- 
martial  by  civilian  counsel  if  provided  by 
him"  (art.  38),  it  might  appear  by  negative 
implication,  that  an  accused  lacks  any  statu- 
tory right  to  retain  a  civilian  attorney  to 
represent  him  before  a  summary  covui;- 
martlal.  Under  this  construction  of  the 
Uniform  Code  there  is  a  serious  question  of 
deprivation  of  the  right  to  counsel  guaran- 
teed by  the  sixth  amendment. 

As  a  practical  matter  the  review  of  a  sum- 
mary court-martial  is  rather  limited  in  scope, 
since  there  is  no  requirement  that  the  rec- 
ord of  trial  contain  any  summary  of  the  tes- 
timony given.  In  the  event  relief  is  re- 
quested from  a  discharge  review  board  or 
correction  board,  there  is  some  question  as 
to  the  scope  of  the  action  either  board  may 
take  because  of  the  finality  provisions  in 
article  76  of  the  Uniform  Code. 

The  testimony  received  by  the  subcom- 
mittee makes  it  clear  that  In  light  of  the 
recent  expansion  of  the  authority  to  punish 
nonjudlclally  under  article  15  of  the  Uniform 
Code,  see  Public  Law  87-648,  there  is  cur- 
rently no  need  to  retain  the  summary  court- 
martial  and  its  continued  existence  presents 
a  substantial  risk  of  defeating  some  of  the 
objectives  that  Congress  intended  to  achieve 
through  Public  Law  87-«48i  (see  pp.  32-44 
of  the  draft  report) .  Accordingly,  it  appears 
necessary  to  revise  the  Uniform  Code  forth- 
writh  to  eliminate  entirely  the  summary 
court-martial. 

To  effectuate  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
the  summary  court-martial,  the  following 
amendments  would  appear  necessary: 

1.  Amend  article  10,  10  U.S.C.  810,  to  pro- 
vide that  a  person  charged  with  an  offense 
normally  disposed  of  by  nonjudicial  punish- 
ment under  article  15,  ordinarily  shall  not  be 
placed  in  confinement;  and  delete  all  refer- 
ence in  article  10  to  the  summary  court- 
martial. 

2.  Rewrite  article  16.  10  U.S.C.  816,  to  refer 
to  two,  rather  than  three,  kinds  of  court- 
martial — namely,  the  general  and  the  special 
court-martial;   delete  article  16(3)   entirely. 

3.  Delete  article  20  entirely. 

4.  Delete  article  24  entirely. 

5.  In  article  37,  refer  only  to  the  conven- 
ing authority  of  a  general  or  special  court- 
martial  and  eliminate  any  reference  to  the 
summary  court-martial. 

6.  In  articles  43  (b)  and  (c),  substitute 
the  word  "special"  for  "summary"  in  deter- 
mining what  is  the  critical  date  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  3-  or  2-year  statute  of  limita- 
tions, as  provided  respectively  by  those  two 
eiii|^c  Actions 

7.  In  article  54(b)  delete  all  reference  to 
the  sxunmary  court-martial. 

8.  In  article  65(c),  which  deals  with  ap- 
pellate review,  eliminate  all  reference  to  re- 
view of  "summary  court-martial  records,"  so 
that  the  only  review  provided  by  that  sub- 
section will  concern  special  court-martial 
records. 

9.  In  article  134,  10  U.S.C.  934,  delete  all 
reference  to  summary  courts-martial.  Ar- 
ticle 134  contains  no  specific  reference  to,  or 
authority  for.  Imposing  nonjudicial  punish- 
ment for  the  offenses  embraced  within  ar- 
ticle 134.  Accordingly,  It  might  be  desirable 
to  insert  at  the  end  of  article  134  some  such 
phrase  as:  "or  shall  be  nonjudlclally  pun- 
ished in  accordance  with  article  134  of  this 
cods  " 

10.  Delete  article  136(a)(3).  In  certain 
Instances  not  related  directly  to  military 
justice,  statutory  reference  is  made  to  the 
summary  court-martial. 

See  10  U.S.C.  4711,  4712,  9711,  9712.  Those 
sections  should  be  rewritten  to  provide  that. 
Instead  of  a  "summary  court-martial,"  an 
officer  shall  be  detaUed  specifically  to  per- 


1  Indeed,  the  subcommittee  has  recently 
been  Informed  by  the  Air  Force  that  the  ex- 
panded article  15  has  vlrtuaUy  eliminated 
the  svunmary  co\irt  in  many  commanda. 


form    the    functions    envisaged    in    those 
sections.  

ByMr.ERVIN: 
S  760.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47  (Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice)  so  as  to  as- 
sure the  constitutional  rights  of  confronta- 
tion and  compulsory  process  by  providing  for 
the  mandatory  appearance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  evidence  before  certain 
boards  and  officers,  and  for  other  p\irposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
846  (article  46)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe,  the  following  shall 
have  authority  to  compel  witnesses  to  appear 
and  testify  and  to  compel  the  production  of 
other  evidence — 
"(1)  courts-martial; 
"(2)   military  conunisslons; 
"(3)   courts  of  inquiry; 
"(4)   Investigating  officers  conducting  in- 
vestigations pursuant  to  section  832  of  tliis 
title  (article  32); 

"(5)  military  boards  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  making  findings  or  recommenda- 
tion concerning  the  type  or  kind  of  admin- 
istrative separation  or  discharge  any  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  forces  should  receive; 

"(6)  boards  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1552  (correction  of  military  records) 
and  section  1553  (review  of  discharges  and 
dismissals)   of  this  title;   and 

"(7)  any  other  military  courts  or  boards 
when  authorized  to  exercise  subpena  power 
by  the  President. 

Process  issued  under  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  similar  to  that  which  courts  of 
the  United  States  having  criminal  Jtorisdic- 
tlon  may  lavirfully  issue  and  shall  run  to 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  or  the  terri- 
tories. Commonwealths,  and  possessions.  In 
court-martial  cases  the  trial  counsel,  the  de- 
fense counsel,  and  the  court-martial  shall 
have  equal  opportunity  to  obtain  vsritnesses 
and  other  evidence  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe. 

Sec  2.  Subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  847 
(article  47)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  has  been  duly  subpenaed  to  appear 
as  a  witness  before  any  body  or  officer  de- 
scribed in  section  846  of  this  title  (article 
46)  or  before  any  military  or  civil  officer 
designated  to  take  a  deposition  to  be  read  In 
evidence  before  any  such  body  or  officer;  . 
Sec.  3.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  849  (arti- 
cle 49(a) )  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after  "un- 
less" the  following:  "the  law  officer  or  court- 
martial  without  a  law  officer  hearing  the 
case,  or  if  the  case  is  not  being  heard,". 

The  memorandum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  760  is  as  follows: 
Proposed  Bn.L  To   Protect  the   Constttu- 
TioNAL  Rights  of  Service  Personnel  To 
Receive  Due  Process  Before  Being  Dis- 
charged or  Separated  Under  Other  Than 
Honorable  Conditions 
Background  memorandum:  The  Subcom- 
mittee  on   constitutional    Rights   hearings 
conducted  in  1962  established  that  an  ad- 
ministrative   discharge    under    other    than 
honorable  conditions  Issued  pursuant  to  the 
recommendations  of  a  mUitary  board  has  al- 
most the  same  effect  on  the  recipient  as  the 
punitive  discharge  Imposed  by  sentence  of  a 
court-martial.     In  either  instance  he  may 
lose  his  veterans'  benefits;  in  either  instance 
he  is  stigmatized  in  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
munity.    Some  of  the  most  inunutable  ef- 
fects of  a  punitive  discharge  are  reserved  for 
cases  which  have  been  heard  by  a  general 
court-martial  (see  38  U.S.C.  693g)  which  iB 
presided    over    by    a    qualified   law    officer. 
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Nonetheless,  the  consequences  of  any  dis- 
charge under  other  than  honorable  condi- 
tions are  clearly  serious  enough  with  respect 
to  the  recipient's  life,  liberty,  or  property 
to  entitle  liim  to  due  process. 

Unfortunately,  the  military  boards  which 
recommend  administrative  discharges  under 
other  than  honorable  conditions — like  spe- 
cial courts-martial,  which  can  adjudge  a  sen- 
tence to  a  bad  conduct  discharge — often 
find  it  difficult  to  adhere  to  standards  of 
•'due  process"  because  of  the  absence  of 
competent,  independent,  and  impartial  legal 
advice.  While  some  of  these  boards  may 
have  legal  advisers,  their  status  and  fimction 
is  often  ill  defined,  as  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  learned  from  an  ex- 
amination of  current  military  regulations  in 
this  field.  Certainly,  this  legal  adviser  has 
not  been  accorded  the  status  and  responsi- 
bility of  a  Judge;  and,  without  his  having 
such  status,  it  is  doubtful  that  he  can 
adequately  insure  adherence  to  tlie  due  proc- 
ess to  which  the  serviceman  is  entitled  under 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Accordingly,  it  seems  highly  desirable  to 
require  that  a  board  empowered  to  recom- 
mend a  discharge  or  separation  under  other 
than  honorable  conditions,  or  to  make  find- 
ings on  which  such  a  discharge  or  separation 
might  be  based,  must  have  a  law  officer  with 
the  qualifications  required  of  the  law  officer 
of  a  general  court-martial  under  article  26  of 
the  Uniform  Code.  Just  as  in  a  general 
court-martial,  the  law  officer  would  not  re- 
tire to  deliberate  or  vote  with  the  board 
members  (arts.  26(b),  39);  he  would  rule 
upon  interlocutory  matters  (art.  51(b) );  and 
he  would  instruct  the  board  members  con- 
cerning any  questions  of  law  reosonably 
raised  by  the  evidence  before  them  (art. 
51(c)).  This  l.\w  officer  would  also  preside 
over  the  proceedings  of  the  board. 

To  implement  these  recommendations,  it 
would  be  necessary;  (a)  to  enact  a  separate 
article  of  the  Uniform  Code  wliich  would 
provide  that,  except  in  time  of  war,  no  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  forces  shall  be  discharged 
or  separated  under  other  than  honorable  con- 
ditions unless  he  has  either  received  a  hear- 
ing before  a  board  of  officers  presided  over  by 
a  qualified  law  officer,  certified  as  qualified 
for  such  duty  (art.  26(a)  )  and  such  a  board 
had  made  suitable  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions, or  unless  he  had  waived  the  right  to 
such  a  hearing  after  having  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consult  with  an  attorney  having 
the  legal  qualifications  requii'ed  for  counsel 
of  a  general  court-martial  under  article 
27(b). 

(b)  As  part  of  the  same  article  or  section 
provide  that  the  law  officer  presiding  over  the 
board  proceedings  should  not  consult  with 
board  members,  except  in  the  presence  of  the 
respondent  and  his  counsel  nor  vote  with  the 
board  members  and  should  rule  on  interlocu- 
tory Questions  and  instruct  the  board  mem- 
bers on  any  legal  issues  or  matters  of  law 
(art.  51).  

S.  761.  A  bill  to  provide  for  compliance 
with  constitutional  requirements  in  the 
trials  of  persons  who  are  charged  with  hav- 
ing committed  certain  offenses  while  subject 
to  trial  by  court-martial,  who  have  not  been 
tried  for  such  offenses,  and  who  are  no 
longer  subject  to  trial  by  court-martial;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  803  (article  3)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(a)  Subject  to  section  843  of  this  title 
(article  43),  any  person  not  subject  to  trial 
by  court-martial  who  is  charged  with  having 
committed,  while  in  a  "Status  in  which  he 
was  subject  to  trial  by  court-martial,  an  of- 
fense against  this  chapter  punishable  by 
confinement  for  five  years  or  more,  and  who, 


while  in  such  status,  was  not  tried  for  such 
offense  may~  be  tried  upon  indictment  for 
such  offense — 

"(1)  in  the  United  States  district  court 
for  any  judicial  district  in  which  any  act  or 
omission  constituting  an  element  of  such  of- 
fense was  committed,  if  such  offense  was 
committed  in  the  United  States,  or 

"  ( 2 )  in  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  judicial  district  in  which  such  person  Is 
found  or  into  which  he  is  first  brought,  if 
such  offense  was  committed  outside  the 
United  States  or  on  the  high  seas. 
No  person  may  be  tried  in  any  district 
court  for  any  such  offense  if  ( 1 )  the  offense  is 
one  for  which  such  person  could  not  be  tried 
by  court-martial  without  his  consent  if  he 
were  in  a  status  subject  to  trial  by  court- 
martial,  or  (2)  such  person  has  been  pre- 
viously tried  in  a  State  court  for  substan- 
tially the  same  offense.  For  the  purpose  of 
all  proceedings  for  or  ancillary  to  the  trial 
of  any  person  for  any  such  offense  in  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  such  of- 
fense shall  be  considered  to  be  an  offense 
prohibited  by  and  punishable  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  18.  United  States  Code." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  any  offense  conunitted  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


The  memorandum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  761  Is  as  follows: 
Proposed  Bill  To  Provide  an  American  Fo- 
rum. Subject  to  the  U.S  Constitution, 
EOR  Trial  of  Serious  Offenses  by  Persons 
Who  Have  Been  Separated  From  the 
Armed  Services 

Background  memorandum:  Under  tlie  ar- 
ticles of  war  no  American  forum  existed  to 
prosecute  offenses  against  those  articles  by 
.1    serviceman    who    was    discharged    before 
charges  had  been  preferred  against  him.    As 
a  result,  World  War  II  produced  several  inci- 
dents where  persons  who  allegedly  had  com- 
mitted  serious   crimes   were    immune   from 
trial  because  they  had  been  discharged  and 
were    no   longer   subject   to   trial   by   court- 
martial  and  also  were  not  subject  to  trial 
in  anv  American  civil  court.     Congress  at- 
tempted to  close  this  jurisdictional  loophole 
by  enacting  article  3  of  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice;  but  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
the  famous  case  of  Toth  v.  Quarlcs.  350  U.S. 
11.  held  this  provision  unconstitutional.    In 
light  of  the  Toth  case,  courts-martial  lack 
jurisdiction  to  try  a  serviceman  for  predis- 
charge  violations  of  the  Uniform  Code,  how- 
ever  serious   they  may    be    (unless   the   ex- 
serviceman  later  reenlists);  and  so  frequent- 
ly  there   is   no   American   court   which   can 
try  the  accused  for  his  crime.     Of  course, 
if  the   crime  was  committed   overseas   in   a 
foreign   country    and   if   the   accused   either 
has  remained  there  or  can  be  extradited  to 
that  country,  prosecution  may  still  be  pos- 
sible;  but  in  that  event  the  ex-serviceman 
is  brought  to  trial  in  a  foreign  court,  which 
is  not  subject  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  and 
may   not    furnish    some   of    the    procedural 
safeguards  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

In  light  of  these  circumstances  and  of  the 
fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  say 
in  the  Toth  case  that  jurisdiction  could  not 
be  granted  to  prosecute  persons  like  Toth 
In  a  Federal  civil  court,  the  best  solution 
would  appear  to  be  through  amendment  of 
article  3  to  authorize  trial  In  Federal  district 
courts  of  ex-servicemen  whose  crimes  were 
committed  while  they  were  In  the  Armed 
Forces  and  who  would  not  otherwise  be  sub- 
ject to  trial  for  the  offense  In  a  State  or  Fed- 
eral court.  In  this  manner  the  jurisdictional 
hole  can  be  plugged;  but  trial  can  take 
place  in  an  American  tribunal,  where  every 
constitutional  safeguard  will  be  present. 
Furthermore.  In  Instances  where  the  alleged 
crime  occurred  overseas,  there  will  be  con- 
siderably less  occasion  to  deliver  or  extra- 
dite the  ex-serviceman  to  a  foreign  court  for 


trial,  since  an  American  court  would  also 
have  the  power  to  try  for  the  same  miscon- 
duct. On  the  other  hand,  under  present 
laws  trial  by  an  American  court  is  Impos- 
sible; and  therefore  foreign  prosecution  is 
the  only  alternative  to  condoning  the  crime. 
The  armed  services  have  been  interested 
in  the  problem  and  legislation  was  studied 
after  the  Toth  decision  to  help  meet  the 
problem  created  there.  (See  subcommittee 
hearings  at  852,  910,  946.)  However,  some- 
where along  the  line  action  apparently  has 
bogged  down. 

To  Implement  this  proposal.  It  would  seem 
desirable  to : 

(a)  Amend   article   3(a)    of   the   Uniform 
Code  to  provide  that,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  article  43   (which  is  the  statute  of 
limitations),  any  person  charged  with  hav- 
ing committed,  while  in  a  status  in  which 
he  was  subject  to  the  code,  an  offense  against 
the   Uniform  Code,  which,   under   the  code 
and  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  in  effect  at  the  time   of  the  al- 
leged offense,  would  be  punishable  by  con- 
finement of  5  years  or  more  and  for  which 
that  person  cannot  otherwise  be  tried  In  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  or  any  State  or 
territory  thereof  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bla,  shall  be  subject  to  trial  for  that  offense 
In  a  Federal  district  court.     If  the  offense 
occurred    within    the    United    States,    then 
venue  to  try  the  offense  shall  be  in  any  dis- 
trict where  there  occurred  any  of  the  acts 
or  omissions  complained  of.     If  the  acts  or 
omissions  all  occurred  on  the  high  seas  or 
outside  the  United  States,  then  venue  shall 
lie  in  the  district  where  the  defendant  first 
comes  or  is  brought  back  to  the  United  States 
(the  intent  here  being  to  conform  the  venue 
requirements  under  this  article  to  the  gen- 
eral venue  requirements  of  the  United  States 
Code) .    Trial  by  a  State  court  for  substan- 
tially the  same  act  or  omis.sion  which  it  is 
proposed  to  try  under  this  article  shall  pre- 
clude  trial  under  this  article  by  a  Federal 
district  court.     (This  is  designed  to  clarify 
that  a  person  who  already  has  been  tried  by  a 
state  court  cannot  be  tried  under  this  article 
in    a    Federal    district    court;    this    may  be 
especially   important    because    of    the   wide 
scope  of  art.  134.) 
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S.  762.  A  bill  to  provide  for  compliance 
with  constitutional  requirements  in  the 
trials  of  persons  who.  while  accompanying 
the  armed  forces  outside  the  United  States, 
commit  certain  offenses  against  the  United 
States;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives^  of  the  United  States  ot 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
after  chapter  47  a  new  chapter  as  follows: 

"chapter  48.  trial  OF  CERTAIN  PERSONS  WHO 
ACCOMPANY  THE  ARMED  FORCES  OUTSIDE  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

"Sec 

"951.  Persons  subject  to  trial;  jurisdiction  of 
United  States  district  courts;  offenses 
for  which  persons  may  be  tried. 
"952.  Statute  of  limitations;  maximum  pun- 
ishment; general  provisions. 
"5  951.  Persons  subject  to  trial;  jurisdiction 
of  United  States  district  courts;  of- 
fenses for  which  persons  may  be 
tried 
"(a)   Any  citizen,  national,  or  other  person 
owing  allegiance  to  the  United  States  who 
commits  any  offense  referred  to  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  while  serving  with,  em- 
ployed    by,    or    accompanying    the    armed 
forces   outside    the   United    States   shall  be 
guilty  of  an  offense  against  the  United  States 
and  shall  be  tried  for  such  offense  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  judicial 
district  in  which  such  person  is  found  or  into 
which  he  Is  first  brought. 

"(b)   The  offenses  for  which  any  person  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may 


be  tried  in   a  United   States   district  court 
oTP  those  offenses  specified  In — 

■•(1)  section  877  through  881  of  this  title 
I  articles  77-81)  Insofar  as  such  sections  re- 
late to  offenses  referred  to  In  clauses  (2) 
through  (5)  of  this  subsection; 
"(2)  section  882  of  this  title  (article  82); 
.'(3)  sections  907  through  911  of  this  title 
(articles  107-111); 

••(4)  sections  913,  914,  and  916  of  this  title 
,artlclesll3, 114,andll6);  and 

••(5)  section  934  of  this  title  (article  134) 
to  the  extent  of  crimes  and  offenses  not 
capital. 

•■8  952  Statute  of  limitations;  maximum 
punishment;  general  provisions 
••(a)  An  indictment  may  be  found  at  any 
time  without  limitation  with  respect  to  any 
offense  referred  to  in  section  951(b)  of  this 
title  for  which  the  death  penalty  may  be  Im- 
nosed  Except  as  provided  In  section  843(f) 
of  this  title  (article  43  (f) ).  no  person  shall 
be  prosecuted,  tried,  or  punished  under  this 
chapter  for  any  offense,  not  capital,  unless 
the  indictment  is  found  or  the  information  Is 
instituted  within  three  years  next  after  such 
offense  shall  have  been  committed.  No  per- 
son may  be  tried  under  this  chapter  lor  any 
offense  if  such  person  has  been  tried  for 
substantially  the  same  offense  In  a  foreign 
country  pursuant  to  a  treaty  or  agreement 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 

"(b)  The  maximum  punishment  which 
may  be  Imposed  In  the  case  of  any  person 
tried  for  an  offense  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
shall  be  the  same  as  that  applicable  to  per- 
sons subject  to  trial  by  courts-martial  for  the 
same  offense,  but  the  provisions  of  chapter 
47  of  this  title  relating  to  the  forfeiture  of 
pay  and  allowances  shall  not  be  applicable  In 
the  case  of  any  person  tried  under  authority 
of  this  chapter. 

"(c)  Any  offense  for  which  a  person  is  in- 
dicted and  tried  under  authority  of  this 
chapter  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  all  pro- 
ceedings for  or  ancillary  to  the  trial  of  such 
person  be  considered  to  be  an  offense  pro- 
hibited by  and  punishable  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued as  depriving  courts-martial,  military 
commissions,  provost  courts,  or  other  mili- 
tary tribunals  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 
respect  to  offenders  of  offenses  that  by  stat- 
ute or  law  of  war  may  be  tried  by  courts- 
martial,  military  commissions,  provost  courts, 
or  military  tribunals. 

"(e)  As  used  in  this  chapter,  the  term  'out- 
side the  United  States'  means  outside  the 
several  States,  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Virgin  Islands,  Canal  Zone,  and  the  special 
maritime  and  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States." 

Sec    2.   (a)    The  table  of  chapters  at  the 
beginning  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  below 
"47.  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.-  801" 
the  following: 

"48.  Trial  of  Certain  Persons  Who  Ac- 
company the  Armed  Forces  Outside 

the  United  States ^^1 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  preceding  chap- 
ter 31   of   title    10,   United    States   Code,   Is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  below 
"47.  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice..  801" 
the  following: 

"48.  Trial  of  Certain  Persons  Who  Ac- 
company the  Armed  Forces  Outside 
the  United  States 951" 


The  memorandum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  762  is  as  follows : 
Proposed    Bill    To    Provide    an    American 
Forum    With  Full  Constitutional  Safe- 
guards, To  Try  Persons  Accompanying  the 
Armed  Forces  Outside  the  United  States 
Background  memorandum:  Until  the  pres- 
ent centiu-y,  the  United  States  had  no  large 


forces  operating  overseas,  and  so,  with  a 
few  exceptions.  American  civil  courts  were 
available  to  try  any  crimes  that  might  be 
committed  by  civilians  who  were  employed 
by  serving  with,  or  otherwise  accompanying 
the  armed  forces.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
United  States  now  maintains  large  military 
contingents  overseas,  where  no  American 
civil  courts  are  available  to  try  American 
civilian  dependents  or  employees  who  may 
commit  serious  crimes.  In  a  few  instances, 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Criminal  Code 
could  be  invoked  as  a  basis  for  prosecutmg 
the  conduct  of  Americans  outside  the  coun- 
try; but,  generally  speaking,  Federal  criminal 
statutes  were  not  intended  to  apply  extra- 
territorlally. 

In  order   to  provide  an   American  forum 
for  trial  of  civilian  employees  and  depend- 
ents with  our  armed  forces  overseas.  Con- 
gress enacted  article  2(11)    of  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice,  which  subjected  to 
the  code  "all  persons  serving  with,  employed 
by,  or  accompanying  the  armed  forces  with- 
out   the    continental    limits    of    the    United 
States     and     without     certain     territories." 
Thus,  civilian  employees  and  dependents  of 
the  armed  forces  overseas  were  made  sub- 
ject to  trial  by  court-martial.     Ultimately, 
article  2(11)  was  invalidated  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  with   the  result   that,   in   most   in- 
stances,  there   is   now   no   American   cotu-t, 
either  military  or  civil,  that  has  Jurisdiction 
to  try  serious  crimes  committed  by  American 
civilian   employees   or   dependents  overseas. 
Therefore,  the  only  courts  which  can  prose- 
cute those  offenses  are  foreign  courts,  which 
are  not  subject  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  and 
may  not  provide  the  safeguards  available  in 
American  courts.    There  is  no  Indication  that 
the  foreign  courts  are  anxious  In  most  In- 
stances to  try  crimes  committed  by  American 
civilian    employees   or   dependents   overseas, 
but  the  only  alternative  is  to  let  the  crime  go 
completely  unpunished. 

The  relationship  of  the  conduct  of  civilian 
employees  and  dependents  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  discipline  and  morale  in  the  armed 
services  Is  great  enough  to  give  considerable 
support  to  the  argument  made  by  several 
dissenters  In  the  Supreme  Court  that  article 
2(11)     was    constitutional    under    Congress 
power  to  "make  Rules  for  the  Government 
and  Regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  Forces. 
Because  of  this  relationship  it  seems  impor- 
tant to  provide  a  forum  for  trial  of  crimes 
committed   by   civilian   employees   and   de- 
pendents overseas.    If  this  forum  Is  a  foreign 
court   the  civilian  accused  loses  the  benefit 
of    the    safeguards    provided    by    the    U.S. 
constitution.    The     Supreme      Court     has 
held  that   this  forum  cannot  be   a   court- 
martial.    Kinsella  v.  Singleton.  361  U.S.  234; 
Grisham  v.  Hagan.  361  U.S.  278:  McElroy  v. 
Guagliardo.    361    U.S.    281.     Therefore,    v^- 
tually  by  a  process  of  elimination,  the  Fed- 
eral district  courts  seem   to  be  the  proper 
forum  for  the  trial  of  such  misconduct. 

Prior  to  its  hearings  in  1962.  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights  was  in- 
formed that  the  Department  of  Defense  had 
prepared  draft  legislation  to  deal  with  this 
problem  (hearings  848-51,  910,  946).  How- 
ever this  draft  legislation  has  apparently 
bogged  down  somewhere  between  the  Penta- 
gon and  the  Department  of  Justice. 

If  jurisdiction  is  to  be  given  the  Federal 
district  courts  with  respect  to  serious 
crimes  committed  overseas  by  civilian  de- 
pendents and  employees,  it  would  seem  de- 
sirable to  apply  the  usual  venue  provisions 
governing  Federal  trials  of  offenses  com- 
mitted outside  the  United  States  or  on  the 
high  seas.  Also,  since  a  serviceman  cannot 
be  prosecuted  in  a  court-martial  after  trial 
bv  a  foreign  court  In  a  country  which  is  a 
party  to  the  NATO  Status  of  Forces  Agree- 
ment, the  civilian  employee  or  dependent 
should  receive  the  same  protection  and  not 
be  subject  to  trial  in  a  Federal  civil  cot^t 
after  trial  In  a  foreign  covu-t.    Articles  107- 


132  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
prohibit  certain  acts  which  might  be  com- 
mitted by  a  civilian  employee  or  dependent 
and  perhaps  with  disastrous  consequences; 
m  article  134  of  the  code  there  Is  a  prohibi- 
tion of  "crimes  and  offenses  not  capital 
which  serves  to  incorporate  by  reference  the 
Federal  Criminal  Code.  Accordingly,  it 
would  seem  to  suffice  to  make  a  civilian 
employee  or  dependent  pimlshable  In  an 
American  district  court  if  he  committed  an 
act  or  is  guilty  of  an  omission  for  which  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces,  who  did  the 
same  thing  could  be  punished  under  articles 
107-132  of  the  Uniform  Code  or  under  the 
"crimes   and   offenses"   provision   of   article 

134. 

To  implement  this  proposal  it  seems  nec- 
essary to: 

(a)  Amend  article  2(11)— or  enact  a  sepa- 
rate article— to  provide  that  "all  persons 
serving  with,  employed  by,  or  accompanying 
the  armed  forces  without  the  United  States, 
the  Canal  Zone,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands"  shall  be  subject  to  trial  by  a 
Federal  district  court  for  all  acts  or  omis- 
sions which,  on  the  part  of  a  member  or 
the  armed  forces  would  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  articles  107  through  132  or  "crimes 
and  offenses  not  capital"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  article  134.  „   ,.     .♦ 

(b)  Provide  that  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions which  would  apply  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  un- 
der article  43  shall  apply  to  misconduct  by  a 
civilian  prosecuted  In  a  Federal  district  court 
under  this  article  and  the  maximum  punish- 
ment authorized  shall  be  that  which  would 
be  authorized  for  the  same  act  or  omission  II 
committed  at  the  same  time  by  a  member 
of  the  armed  forces. 

(c)  Provide  that  venue  shall  be  the  same 
as  for  offenses  committed  outside  the  Unit- 
ed States  under  the  venue  provisions  of  the 
Criminal  Code  (18  U.S.C.  8231-S243  and  es- 
pecially 18  U.S.C.  3238) . 

(d)  Provide  that  It  shall  be  a  defense  to 
prosecution  If  the  defendant  has  been  tried 
for  the  same  act  or  omission  by  the  courts 
of  a  foreign  country  and  with  respect  to  acts 
or  omissions  which  allegedly  took  place  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  that  foreign  country. 


INCREASE   IN   BED   CAPACITY  FOR 
VETERANS'  HOSPITALS 
Mr.  ANDERSON.    Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield],  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  MontoyaI, 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf].  and  me,  I  send  to  the 
desk    a    Senate    concurrent    resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
bed  capacity  for  veteran  hospitals  be  in- 
creased from    125,000   to   130,000   beds. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  lie  on 
the  table  for  2  days  for  additional  co- 
sponsors.  _,      «       .1 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  Senate 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred:  and,  without 
objection,  it  will  lie  at  the  table  for  2  days 
for  additional  cosponsors,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator. 

The  concurrent  resolution  «S.  con. 
Res  13 »  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) .  That  it  Is  here- 
bvdeclared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  authorized  bed  capacity  limitation  ol 
125.000  for  all  Veterans'  Administration  hc«- 
pltals  which  was  established  by  the  President 
in  a  letter  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  dated  February  26  l^^^  ^^f^^^f '^ij 
view  of  the  present  need  for  additional  bed 
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capacity  In  such  hospitals,  be  Increased  by 
the  President  to  the  limitation  of  130.000, 
and  the  President  Is  hereby  respectfully  re- 
quested by  the  Congress  to  take  such  action 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
greatly  concerned  about  the  announce- 
ment that  11  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  are  to  be  closed,  and  I  was  espe- 
cially disturbed  that  this  news  was  given 
to  Members  of  Congress  in  whose  States 
these  hospitals  are  located,  only  on  short 
notice  before  the  announcement  to  the 
press.  No  doubt  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration has  given  this  matter  consider- 
able thought  and  study,  but  the  failure  to 
consult  with  the  veterans  organizations 
concerned  and  the  congressional  delega- 
tions so  that  we  could  consider  the  hos- 
pital problems  together,  was  a  serious 
mistake. 

I  cannot  speak  regarding  each  individ- 
ual hospital  Involved  but  I  do  know  some- 
thing about  the  situation  in  New  Mexico. 
Tlie  plan  to  close  Fort  Bayard  Hospital 
In  Grant  County,  N.  Mex.,  is  subject  to 
question  because  in  recent  years  con- 
siderable capital  improvements  have 
been  made  there,  including  installation 
of  a  new  medical  and  surgical  depart- 
ment in  1959.  The  only  excuse  given  for 
closing  this  hospital  is  that  the  cost  per 
patient  is  slightly  above  the  national 
average  and  that  in  order  to  build  more 
hospital  rooms  someplace  else,  this  hos- 
pital— and  similarly  situated  ones — must 
be  closed.  This  is  a  pretty  coldblooded 
approach  where  veterans  and  their  fam- 
ilies are  involved.  Such  it^ms  as  caring 
for  a  1,500  to  2,000  grave  cemetery  is  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  daily  per  patient 
cost  at  Fort  Bayard. 

I  realize  that  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration must  have  their  facilities  and 
the  operation  of  them  under  constant 
study  and  analysis  in  order  to  see  that 
they  operate  efficiently  and  as  econom- 
ically as  possible.  I  know  that  changes 
are  necessary  from  time  to  time  as  ad- 
vances are  made  in  medical  science  that 
alter  the  nature  of  treatment  of  the  sick. 
I  am  glad  to  see  these  advances  and  to 
know  that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
is  doing  what  it  can  to  cut  costs  and  im- 
prove the  care  of  veterans.  However, 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  these 
changes  and  advances  justify  the  auto- 
matic determination  by  a  computer  that 
certain  hospitals  are  less  efficient  than 
others  and  therefore  should  be  closed, 
without  giving  any  consideration  to  the 
human  element  involved. 

During  the  years  since  World  War  I 
the  older  veterans,  especially  those  with 
respiratory  problems,  have  gradually 
moved  into  the  Fort  Bayard  area.  They 
have  bought  homes  and  established  small 
family  businesses,  in  order  to  be  near 
the  hospital.  I  knov;  many  of  these  vet- 
erans and  I  know  that  many  of  them  are 
hospitalized  once  or  twice  or  more  times 
during  each  year.  The  fact  that  their 
families  and  homes  are  nearby  and  that 
they  can  be  visited  by  relatives  during 
hospitalization  contributes  much  to  the 
veterans  comfort  and  peace  of  mind.  It 
is  not  hard  to  imagine  what  will  happen 
if  this  hospital  is  closed.  These  veterans 
will  have  to  be  transported  hundreds  of 
miles  away  from  their  homes  for  hos- 


pitalization, thus  disrupting  their  family 
life  or  business,  and  costing  the  Govern- 
ment thousands  of  dollars  in  transporta- 
tion expenses.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  this  hospital  serves  approximately 
75,000  veterans  in  west  Texas,  the  south- 
east corner  of  Arizona,  and  in  southwest 
New  Mexico.  Any  of  these  can  reach  the 
hospital  within  2 ,  to  3  hours  by  auto. 
The  southwestern  part  of  the  United 
States  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
and  the  demand  for  hospitalization  for 
veterans  at  Fort  Bayard  will  increase 
tremendously  as  the  years  go  by. 

In  dealing  with  the  sick  or  disabled 
veterans  we  are  not  dealing  with  com- 
modities; we  are  dealing  with  human 
beings.  They  cannot  be  treated  as  mere 
numbers  on  a  punch  card. 

Mr.  President,  in  1866  Fort  Bayard  in 
New  Mexico  was  established  as  an  Army 
post  to  protect  the  miners,  settlers,  and 
travelers  in  that  part  of  the  Southwest. 
It  was  the  troops  from  Fort  Bayard  that 
subdued  the  Apache  band  led  by  the 
famous  Indian  leader  Mangas  Colorado. 

Our  famous  expeditionary  commander 
in  World  War  I,  the  distinguished  Gen- 
eral John  J.  Pershing  did  his  first  soldier- 
ing at  Fort  Bayard,  coming  there  directly 
from  West  Point  in  1886. 

In  1899  Fort  Bayard  was  deactivated 
and  because  of  the  recognized  beneficial 
climate  of  that  area  and  its  value  in 
treating  tuberculosis  victims,  it  was  con- 
verted into  an  Army  hospital.  During 
World  War  I  it  had  as  many  as  1,700 
patients  at  one  time.  The  hospital  was 
operated  as  a  tuberculosis  hospital  until 
1959  when  it  was  certified  as  a  general 
medical  and  surgical  hospital.  The 
buildings  and  facilities  at  Fort  Bayard 
are  modern  and  well  kept. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  on  cit- 
ing the  advantages  of  Fort  Bayard,  and 
giving  reasons  why  it  could  be  contin- 
ued in  operation.  I  have  received  hun- 
dreds of  letters  and  telegrams  from  vet- 
erans in  which  they  express  their  feelings 
and  give  strong  evidence  to  support  the 
existence  of  Fort  Bayard.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  put  all  of  these  letters  into  the 
Record  but  I  do  submit  a  letter  from 
Dr.  R.  E.  Watts,  of  Watts  Clinic  and 
Hospital  at  Silver  City,  N.  Mex.,  a  World 
War  I  veteran  who  regained  his  health 
at  Fort  Bayard.  I  also  submit  for  the 
Record  a  letter  from  the  Honorable  Carl 
P.  Dunifon,  former  district  judge  at  Sil- 
ver City  and  who  was  cured  of  tubercu- 
losis at  Fort  Bayard,  and  finally  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Foy,  chairman  of 
a  Tri-State  Committee  for  Retention  of 
Fort  Bayard.  These  letters  give  addi- 
tional reasons  to  support  the  existence  of 
the  hospital  and  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Watts  Clinic  and  Hospital, 
Silver  City,  N.  Mex.,  January  19,  1965. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Anderson:  I  am  sure  that 
within  the  next  few  days  you  will  be  receiv- 
ing hundreds  of  letters  of  protest  regarding 
the  removal  of  the  U.S.  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital  from  Port  Bayard,  N.  Mex. 
I  have  also  been  told  that  our  protests  will  be 


of  no  avail.  Regardless,  I  feel  that  I  must 
write  this  letter  of  protest  because  it  may 
be  my  last  gesture  toward  the  preservation 
of  an  institution  that  has  meant  so  much 
to  thousands  of  veterans  such  as  I,  as  well  as 
an  economic  value  to  the  community. 

I  came  here  as  a  veteran  dur  . ;  World 
War  I  being  transferred  from  Camp  Beaure- 
gard, La.,  In  the  early  part  of  1918.  I  wa« 
suffering  from  tuberculosis  following  an  at- 
tack of  meningitis  complicated  by  pneumo- 
nia. I  was  told  that  my  condition  was  hope- 
less. Within  a  year,  I  had  recovered  to  the 
extent  that  I  was  able  to  go  on  duty,  take 
my  turn  as  a  regular  ward  physician  In  the 
so-called  K  wards.  In  the  early  spring  ol 
1919,  I  was  made  clinical  director  of  the 
institution.  By  1923,  I  was  declared  com- 
pletely  quiescent  and  with  one  exception  I 
have  been  so  since  that  time.  All  this  was 
accomplished  without  the  modern  methods 
of  treatment  of  tuberculosis  and  the  argu- 
ment now  is  that  tuberculosis  can  be  suc- 
cessfully treated  anywhere  regardless  of  the 
climate  but  those  who  make  these  state- 
ments have  never  lived  in  this  area  of  the 
Southwest.  The  climate  may  have  no  effect 
on  the  tuberculosis  condition  itself,  but  the 
change  in  the  patient's  attitude  through 
living  In  a  climate  where  the  sun  shines 
335  days  out  of  the  year,  where  there  are 
neither  extremes  of  heat  nor  cold  and  where 
there  Is  ample  diversion  of  many  kinds,  a 
person's  physical  condition  improves  or  has 
an  untold  value  in  the  ultimate  recovery  of 
the  patient.  I,  being  a  physician,  know 
whereof  I  speak. 

We  are  in  total  sympathy  with  the  eco- 
nomic moves  made  by  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration and  I  know  each  individual  area  af- 
fected will  naturally  protest.  I  think  we  are 
in  a  peculiar  position  here.  Fort  Bayard 
veterans  facility  is  more  than  a  hospital. 
It  is  a  symbol.  It  is  a  symbol  of  hope  and 
health  and  security.  Since  my  locating  here 
in  1918,  I  have  known  hundreds  of  people 
to  locate  in  this  area  for  no  purpose  other 
than  to  enjoy  this  wonderful  climate  and  to 
be  close  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  where  they  could  partake  of  the 
excellent  treatment  which  has  always  been 
administered  by  this  institution.  We  are 
isolated  from  metropolitan  areas  for  lack  of 
adequate  railroad  or  bus  transportation.  It 
is  taking  too  much  of  a  chance  to  remove 
an  extremely  or  desperately  ill  patient  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  to  receive  care  which, 
when  reached,  may  be  too  late  to  be  of  any 
benefit. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  effects  of  the  re- 
moval of  this  facility  will  be  economic. 
Since  Fort  Bayard  is  our  third  largest  source 
of  income  in  the  county,  its  removal  will 
reduce  this  area  to  a  partial  state  of  de- 
pendency upon  Federal  agencies. 

Politically  speaking,  Grant  County  has  al- 
ways been  a  Democratic  stronghold  since  I 
have  been  a  resident  in  New  Mexico.  If  Fort 
Bayard  facility  is  removed  from  this  area, 
you  may  as  well  wipe  Grant  County  from 
your  Democratic  listing. 

My  last  statement  will  not  be  a  discussion 
of  the  economic  situation  but  from  a  hu- 
manitarian and  health  standpoint.  I  think 
the  designation  of  Fort  Bayard  as  a  general 
hospital  was  a  mistake.  I  believe  that  It 
should  have  remained  a  hospital  for  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  and  upper  respira- 
tory infections  and  if  it  is  so  redesignated, 
I  cannot  see  where  there  will  be  any  un- 
favorable reaction  from  other  regional  areas. 
I  have  been  on  the  consulting  staff  from 
1918  to  1963  and  I  have  always  been  opposed 
to  changing  the  hospital  from  a  tuberculosis 
hospital  to  a  general  hospital  which  entailed 
many  additions  to  the  staff  plus  new,  ex- 
pensive equipment  and  space.  This  has  been 
the  chief  cause  of  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  the  facility.  It  is  my  opinion  that  four 
or  five  physicians  should  be  ample  to  super- 
vise a  tuberculosis  hospital  of  this  size. 
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AS  before  stated,  this  climate  Is  of  definite 
hPneflt  to  people  suffering  from  any  type  of 
respiratory  disease  and  I  am  sure  that  there 
IrP  enough  people  in  the  veterans  hospitals 
Tmore  than  fill  Fort  Bayard  and  they  will 
hpnefit  far  beyond  the  expectations  of  drug 
therapy  alone.  In  my  opinion  the  closing 
nf  this  hospital  would  be  a  tragedy  and  an 
mlustice  to  the  people  in  this  area  who  have 
Siested  their  life  savings  in  their  homes  in 
order  to  receive  maximum  benefit  of  the 
climate  and  veterans  hospital  care. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  E.  Watts,  M.D. 

jANtTART  23,  1965. 

Re  Fort  Bayard. 
Senator  Mansfield. 
senator  Dieksen. 
Senator  Anderson. 
Senator  Montoya. 
Congressman  Morris. 
Coneressman  Walker.  , 

Gentlemen:  We  are  not  asking  a  subsidy 
for  a  worked-out  or  otherwise  unprofitable 
mine  an  unneeded  shipyard,  or  the  like. 

I  came  from  Ohio  to  Silver  City  just  40 
years  ago.  I  thought  I  was  coming  to  die,  but 
thanks  to  an  allwise  providence  and  a  won- 
derful climate,  I  am  still  alive  and  working 
everyday. 

The  Fort  Bayard  climate  is  not  out  oi 
(jate— notwithstanding  the  allegedly  smart 
young  doctors  who  say  that  climate  means 
nothing  in  the  treatment  and  care  of  a 
tubercular. 

If  Port  Bayard  Is  abandoned,  many  of  my 
contemporaries  in  the  area  (I  am  2  months 
younger  than  Senator  Anderson)  will  stay  at 
home  and  die  rather  than  be  hauled  hither 
and  thither  among  strangers. 

For  years  the  operation  of  Fort  Bayard  has 
been  uneconomic— it  Is  no  more  so  today 
than  it  was  10,  20,  30,  or  40  years  ago.  The 
closing  of  Fort  Bayard  and  its  counterpart  In 
our  sister  States  is  unthinkable,  cruel,  and 
heartless.  ^^  ^         , 

Since  when  does  the  United  States  of 
America  put  a  dollar-and-cents  price  on 
human  life? 

President  Johnson  has  been  sold  a  bill  or 
goods  by  the  "sharp  pencil  computer  boys." 
Disillusion  our  President  before  it  is  too 

late. 

Carl  Dunifon. 


Is  almost  filled  to  capacity  at  all  times  with- 
out any  veterans.  If  this  hospital  is  filled 
to  capacity  and  a  veteran  is  in  need  of  emer- 
gency care  in  Silver  City,  Bayard.  Central. 
Santa  Rita,  or  Hurley,  he  would  have  to  be 
taken  to  William  Beaumont  In  El  Paso  which 
is  160  miles  from  Silver  City  and  where  they 
have  20  emergency  beds  for  veterans.  Alt 
service  can  only  be  provided  by  private  plane. 
If  the  veteran  had  a  coronary,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  survive  11  we 
lose  Fort  Bayard. 

I  have  talked  to  the  Tri-State  Committee 
for  the  Retention  of  Fort  Bayard  and  they 
are  desirous  of  going  to  Washington  for  a 
conference  with  the  President.  I  informed 
them  that  after  talking  to  you,  you  have 
assured  me  that  you  would  make  every  effort 
to  see  President  Johnson  as  you  saw  President 
Truman  and  lihat  you  will  do  aU  In  your 
power,  together  with  the  congressional  dele- 
gation, to  have  Fort  Bayard  retained  as  a 
veteran's  hospital. 

Thanking  you  for  yotu-  kind  cooperation 
and  help  In  this  fight.  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  P.  Fot, 
Chairman.    Tri-State    Committee    for 
Retention  of  Fort  Bayard. 


FoY  &  Veslet. 
Silver  City,  N.  Mex.,  January  18, 1965. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Anderson:  After  our  tele- 
phone conversation  of  this  date,  I  received 
the  enclosed  petition  from  the  remaining 
veterans  at  the  Fort  Bayard  Veterans'  Hos- 
pital 5055,  Fort  Bayard.  N.  Mex.  In  checking 
over  the  list,  I  find  many  patients  from  El 
Paso,  Tex.,  southern  New  Mexico  and  east- 
ern Arizona.  I  also  have  been  informed  that 
a  great  number  of  these  men  are  World  War 
n  patients  and  we  all  know  that  the  5 
million  veterans  of  World  War  I  are  fast 
passing  away  and  that  we,  as  veterans  of 
World  War  II  are  going  to  be  in  need  of 
hospitalization  and  hospital  facilities  In  the 
very  near  future. 

The  Fort  Bayard  Veterans'  Hospital  serves 
a  vital  area  of  approximately  75.000  veterans 
and  takes  most  of  the  overload  from  the 
veterans  hospital  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

An  item  that  I  forgot  to  mention  today 
is  that  the  veterans  hospital  is  designated 
as  a  Civil  Defense  Area  and  that  all  of  the 
food  and  medicine  for  the  Albuquerque,  El 
Paso  and  Tucson,  Phoenix  centers  is  Installed 
at  Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex. 

The  one  local  hospital  that  we  have  In 
SUver  City  to  take  care  of  the  civilian  popu- 
lation has  a  bed  capacity  of  63  patients  and 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
the  limit  on  the  number  of  veterans  hos- 
pital beds  is  125,000,  but  this  is  not  fixed 
by  law.  It  came  about  as  a  result  of  a 
letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  Mr.  Sumner  G.  Whittier, 
to  President  Eisenhower  on  February  2, 
1959,  recommending  that  the  number  of 
beds  be  limited  to  that  figure.  On  Febru- 
ary 26,  1959,  the  President  wrote  to  the 
Administrator  approving  this  number  I 
submit  copies  of  these  letters  for  the 
record  and  request  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

The    VICE    PRESIDENT.      Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President 
the  resolution  I  have  introduced  would 
add  5,000  beds  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital  system.  This  reso  u- 
tion  could  be  the  vehicle  for  detailed 
congressional  examination  of  the  pres- 
ent and  long-term  needs  for  Gov- 
ernment hospital  beds  for  veterans. 

Mr     President,     the    Veterans'    Ad- 
ministration  argues   that   the   purpose 
in  closing  the  11  hospitals  is  to  save 
money  and  to  provide  a  higher  qual- 
ity of  service  to  the  veterans  and  their 
beneficiaries.    I  do  not  believe  that  clos- 
ing a  hospital  and  requiring  veterans  to 
travel  hundreds  of  iniles  to  another  hos- 
pital means  providing  better  service  to 
the  veteran  and  his  family.   I  have  been 
advised  that  many  of  the  hospitals  have 
waiting  lists  and  that  due  to  the  fact 
that  improved  medicine  and  treatment 
methods  have  extended  the  life  of  thou- 
sands of  veterans,  there  will  be  an  ever 
increasing  need  for  more  hospital  room 
as  these  veterans  grow  older.    I.  theie- 
fore,  question  the  limit  of  125,000  beds 
as  being  sufficient  to  provide  the  better 
service  and  better  quality  of  treatment 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  claims 
will  come  about  by  closing  these  hos- 
pitals.    Therefore,    my   resolution   ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that  125,- 
000  beds  are  insufficient  and  suggests 
that  this  limit  be  raised  to  130,000. 


EZKLBIT  1 

February  2,  1959. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  In  order  to  bring 
up  to  date  the  authorized  bed  capacities  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals.  It  is 
requested  that  you  approve  the  attached  re- 
vised authorization  for  each  of  our  hospitals. 
The  revised  authorizations,  which  total 
125,000  beds  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  system,  are  based  on  the  pres- 
ent structural  capacity  of  each  of  the  exist- 
ing hospitals  as  modified  by  previously  ap- 
proved hospital  replacement  and  moderniza- 
tion projects.  Also  shown  are  interim 
authoi-izations  for  hospitals  affected  by  ap- 
proved replacement  or  modernization  proj- 
ects to  remain  In  effect  until  the  completion 
of  each  project.  These  revised  authoriza- 
tions, if  approved  by  you,  will  provide  a  base 
for  requests  for  Presidential  approval  of  con- 
struction or  other  acquisition  as  the  need 
arises. 

The  need  for  approval  of  a  revised  authori- 
zation  for  each   hospital   Is   occasioned   by 
many  factors.    It  will  bring  together  for  the 
first  time  In  one  document  authorizations 
which  have  been  scattered  In  many  docu- 
ments since  the  establishment  of  the  Veter- 
ans'   Administration.      In   many    cases    the 
number  of  beds  approved  when  the  hospitals 
were  constructed  or  acquired  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  are  no  longer  current. 
As  the   practice  of  hospital  administration 
has   changed   so   has   the   number   of  beds 
which  can  be  provided  within  the  hospital  s 
physical  plant  at  accepted  bed  spacing  cri- 
teria    Many   of   the   physical  facilities  ac- 
quired from  the  military  services  after  World 
War  II  have  been  unused  for  many  years 
and  have  been  demolished  or  transferred  to 
other  organizations  or  have  deteriorated  to 
the  point  that  they  could  not  be  used  today 
without  the  unwise  expenditure  of  thousands 
of  dollars  for  their  rehabilitation.    In  addi- 
tion   many   of   the  modernization   projects 
have  resulted  in  the  readjustment  of  beds 
so  that  a  hospital's  bed  capacity  is  no  longer 
as  originally  approved. 

In  the  revised  authorizations  I  am  Includ- 
ing the  use  of  the  114  additional  beds  at  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  at  Lake 
City  Fla.  These  beds  can  be  provided  by 
the  modernization  of  building  No.  38  which 
we  had  originally  intended  to  convert  for 
niu-ses'  quarters.  The  need  for  this  purpose 
no  longer  exists  and  for  a  small  cost  these 
beds  can  be  used  for  patients  to  compensate 
further  for  the  shift  of  the  veteran  popula- 
tion to  Florida. 

The   proposed   revised    authorization   also 
includes  the  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals at  Martmsburg.  W.  Va..  and  Vancouver. 
Wash    both  of  which  were  authorized  to  be 
acquired  from  the  Army  for  temporary  use 
nending  the  development  of  permanent  hos- 
?Ual  programs  for  those  areas.    "The  physical 
Condition  of  these  two  hospitals  Is  such  that 
thev  can  be  continued  in  operation  for  the 
time  being  without  the  need  for  replacement 
and  I,  therefore,  propose  their  continued  use. 
It  Is  also  requested  that  you  approve  ^e 
utilization  of  unused  buildings  at  the  Veter- 
ans'  Administration  hospit^.  Dublin,  Ga    to 
provide  500  domiciliary  beds  and  a  revised 
authorization  of  1.638  domiciliary  beds  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Center,  Dayton, 
Ohio     The  500  domiciliary  beds,  when  added 
to  the  500  hospital  beds  authorized  for  Dub- 
Un.   Ga..  will   make  full   utilization  of  ttie 
hospital's  existing  structural  capacity.   It  will 
permit  a  reduction  of  500  domlliciary  beds 
in  the  2,138  such  beds  at  the  Dayton,  Ohio, 
Center  and  the  demolition  of  five  obsolete, 
non-fire-resistant  buildings  there. 

I  believe  that  an  up-to-date  authorized 
bed  capacity  for  all  Veterans'  Administration 
hSpK  and  the  shift  in  domiciliary  beds 
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from  Dayton.  Ohio,  to  Dublin,  Ga.,  are  \ir- 
gently  required  and  I  recommend  your  ap- 
proval. 

Respectfully. 

SXJMNEB  G.  WHrrriER, 

Administrator. 

Authorization  bed  capacities  of  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals 

Authorized 
bed  capacity 

Albany.    N.Y 1,005 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex 500 

Alexandria,    La 842 

Altoona,   Pa 200 

Amarillo,    Tex 156 

American  Lake,  Wash 904 

Ann  Arbor.  Mich 486 

Atlanta,  Ga 300 

Augusta.    Ga 1,744 

Baltimore,    Md 291 

Batavia,    N.Y 257 

Bath.  N.Y 273 

Battle  Creek,  Mich 2,055 

Bay  Pines,  Fla 866 

Beckley,  W.  Va 196 

Bedford,  Mass.  (1,636  beds  author- 
ized  until  completion  of  current 

modernization   project) 1,500 

Big  Spring.  Tex 250 

Biloxi,    Miss 189 

Birmingham,  Ala 479 

Boise,    Idaho 207 

Bonham,    Tex 56 

Boston,    Mass 923 

Brecksville.    Ohio 324 

Brockton.    Mass 988 

Bronx,    N.Y 1.442 

Brooklyn.    N.Y 1,000 

Buffalo,    N.Y 951 

Butler.    Pa 500 

Canandaigua,   NY 1,700 

Castle   Point.   N.Y 512 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.  (151  beds  author- 
ized until  completion  of  current 

modernization  project) 133 

Chicago,  111.   (research) 516 

Chicago,  111.   (West  Side).. 495 

Chillicothe,   Ohio 2,116 

Cincinnati,    Ohio 813 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va 200 

Cleveland,    Ohio 1,000 

Cleveland,  Ohio  (827  beds  author- 
ized until  completion  of  construc- 
tion of  new  hospital  at  this  loca- 
tion)    800 

Coatesville,    Pa 1,602 

Columbia,  S.C 593 

Coral  Gables.  Fla 800 

Dallas,  Tex 798 

Danville,    111 1,729 

Dayton,    Ohio 823 

Dearborn,    Mich 914 

Denver,   Colo 504 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 386 

Downey.  111.  (2,487  beds  authorized 
until  completion  of  current  mod- 
ernization project) 2,300 

Dublin,    Ga 500 

Durham,  N.C 489 

Dwight,  111 215 

East  Orange,  N.J 950 

Erie,    Pa 204 

Excelsoir  Spring,  Mo 209 

Pargo,    N.    Dak 228 

Fayetteville,    Ark 254 

Fayetteville,    N.C 416 

Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex 222 

Fort  Harrison,  Mont 262 

Fort  Howard,  Md 377 

Port  Lyon,  Colo 681 

Fort  Meade,  S.  Dak 720 

Port  Wayne,  Ind 200 

Fresno,  Calif 250 

Grand   Island.   Nebr 201 

Grand  Junction.  Colo 152 

Gulfport,    Miss 915 

Hines,    111 2,489 

Hot  Springs.  S.  Dak 255 

Houston,    Tex 1,368 

Huntington,  W.  Va 180 


Authorization  bed  capacities  of  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals — Continued 

Authorized 
bed  cap^ty 

Indianapolis,    Ind 727 

Iowa    City,    Iowa 484 

Iron  Mountain,  Mich 269 

Jackson,  Miss.  (554  beds  authorized 
until  completion  of  construction 

of  new  hospital  at  this  location) 500 

Jefferson  Barracks.  Mo 815 

Kansas  City,   Mo 500 

Kecoughtan,  Va 604 

Kerrville,    Tex 449 

Knoxville,    Iowa 1,540 

Lake  City,  Fla 468 

Lebanon,    Pa 1,065 

Lexington,  Ky 1,  171 

Lincoln,    Nebr 280 

Little  Rock,  Ark 471 

Livermore,  Calif 550 

Long  Beach,  Calif 1,600 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 3,621 

Louisville,   Ky --.  494 

Lvons,    N.J 2,009 

Madison,  Wis 481 

Manchester,  N.H 150 

Marion,  111 176 

Marion,  Ind -  1,650 

Marlin,  Tex 201 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va.  (840  beds  au- 
thorized until  completion  of  con- 
struction of  the  new  500-bed  hos- 
pital at  Washington,  D.C.) 765 

McKinney,  Tex 312 

Memphis,  Tenn.  (1.378  beds  author- 
ized until  completion  of  construc- 
tion of  new  hospital  at  this  loca- 
tion)   --  1.  000 

Miles  City,  Mont. 96 

Minneapolis,  Minn 1,014 

Minot,   N.   Dak 162 

Montgomery,  Ala 285 

Montrose,  N.Y 1,940 

Mountain  Home,  Tenn.  (575  beds 
authorized    until    completion    of 

current  modernization  project) 555 

Murfreesboro,   Tenn 1,307 

Muskogee,  Okla 390 

Nashville,  Tenn.  (520  beds  author- 
ized until  completion  of  construc- 
tion of  new  hospital  at  this  loca- 
tion)   _  500 

Newington,  Conn 300 

New  Orleans,  La 492 

New  York.  N.Y 1,238 

Northampton,  Mass 1, 105 

North  Little  Rock,  Ark 2,  062 

Northport,  Long  Island,  N.Y 2,  488 

Oakland,  Calif.  (712  beds  authorized 
until  completion  of  construction 

of  new  hospital  at  this  location) 500 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla 488 

Omaha,  Nebr 486 

Oteen,  N.C.  (1,063  beds  authorized 
until    completion    of    new    clinic 

building  at  this  location) 944 

Outwood,  Ky 189 

Palo  Alto,  Calif 2.  400 

Perry  Point,  Md 1,779 

Philadelphia,  Pa 488 

Phoenix,  Ariz 192 

Pittsburgh,   Pa 1, 197 

Pittsburgh,   Pa 951 

Poplar  Bluff,  Mo 201 

Portland.   Oreg 565 

Providence,  R.I 393 

Reno.    Nev 166 

Richmond,  Va 1,  100 

Roanoke,   Va 2,000 

Roseburg,  Oreg 670 

Rutland  Heights,  Mass 540 

Saginaw,    Mich 217 

Salisbury,  N.C 973 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 710 

San  Fernando,  Calif 519 

San  Francisco,  Calif 440 

San  Juan,  P.R 200 

Seattle,  Wash __  320 

Sepulveda,  Calif 956 

Sheridan,   Wyo 707 
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Authorization  bed  capacities  of  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals — Continued 

Authorized 
bed  capacity 

Shreveport,   La 449 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak 

Spokane,  Wash 

St.  Cloud,  Minn 1379 

St.  Louis,  Mo 495 

Sunmount,   N.Y sjj 

Syracuse,  N.Y 433 

Temple,   Tex.    (800  beds  authorized 
until  completion  of  construction 

of  new  hospital  at  this  location)  __  500 

Togus,    Maine 869 

Tomah,  Wis 1,175 

Topeka,    Kans I'ou 

Tucson,    Ariz 402 

Tuscaloosa,    Ala 934 

Tuskegee,  Ala.    (1,978  beds  author- 
ized until  completion  of  current 

modernization   project) i,85i 

Vancouver,  Wash 575 

Waco,    Tex 2,040 

Wadsworth,    Kans 944 

Walla  Walla,  Wash 407 

Washington,   D.C 500 

West   Haven,  Conn 861 

West  Roxbury,  Mass 304 

Whipple,    Ariz 382 

White  River  Junction,  Vt 188 

Wichita.    Kans .  252 

Wilkes-Barre.   Pa 500 

Wilmington,  Del 300 

Wood,  Wis 1,250 

Total 125.000 

Change  in  authorized  bed  capacities  of  Vet- 
erans' Administration  domiciliary  homes 

New  author- 
ized bed 
capacity 

Dayton,  Ohio 1,638 

Dublin,    Ga 500 

Approved : 

DwiGHT  D,  Eisenhower. 
February  12,  1959. 
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The  WnrrE  House, 
Washington,  February  26,  1959. 
Hon.  Sumner  G.  WnrrTiER, 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Whittier:  You  have  recom- 
mended my  approval  of  a  revised  authorized 
bed  capacity  for  each  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals  because  in  recent  years 
there  has  developed  a  considerable  amount 
of  uncertainty  as  to  the  total  capacity  of  the 
hospitals.  Since  World  War  I  numerous 
Presidential  approvals  have  been  granted  for 
construction  and  acquisition  of  hospitals  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  these 
usually  have  been  related  to  the  operation 
of  a  specific  number  of  beds.  However,  these 
approvals — in  terms  of  number  of  beds,  na- 
ture of  care,  and  location  of  facilities — have 
been  rendered  obsolete  or  have  been  modi- 
fied through  necessity  by  deterioration  or 
abandonment  of  facilities,  changes  in  meth- 
ods of  medical  treatment  and  hospital  care, 
and  other  similar  factors. 

For  these  reasons  I  agree  with  your  recom- 
mendation and  am  returning  as  of  this  dat« 
with  my  approval  your  proposed  revision  of 
the  authorized  bed  capacity  of  each  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals.  These 
revised  authorizations  total  125,000  beds  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  sys- 
tem. They  are  based  on  your  determination 
of  the  present  structural  capacity  of  each 
of  the  hospitals  with  adjustments  for  ap- 
proved hospital  replacement  and  moderniza- 
tion   projects. 

While  this  revision  of  the  authorized  bed 
capacity  of  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tals is  a  constructive  step  it  does  not  solve 
the  basic  questions  and  uncertainties  which 
exist  concerning  provision  of  hospital  care 
to  the  Nation's  veterans.     Each  Administra- 
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♦„r  nf  Veterans'  Affairs  has  emphasized  the 
^eed  for  a  clear  policy  in  this  regard,  with 
n«rticular  reference  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's responsibility  for   the   care   of  war- 
Hme    veterans    with    non-service-cormected 
d^abilities.     In  1956  when  the  Administra- 
TrTr  of   Veterans'    Affairs    rcconr.mended    the 
eJtablishment  of  a   policy   for   the   care   of 
surh  patients,  I  requested  that  a  study  be 
made  to  show  both  where  veterans  are  now 
Sving  such  care  and  an  estimate  of  the 
ma^itude  of  the  non-service-connected  war 
San  patient  loads  for  the  next  30  years. 
That  study  was  completed  last  year  and 
has  been  made   public.     Its  findings,  when 
considered  in  relation  to  the  hospital   care 
resDonsibilities  of  other  governmental  juris- 
dictions and  the  responsibilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  assist  in  the  improve- 
ment of  hospital  facilities   throughout  the 
Nation,  clearly  indicates  the  urgent  need  for 
rorrecting  existing  uncertainties  in  the  poli- 
cies  governing    our    veterans    hospital    care 
nvosrams.     Manifestly,  the  existing  lack  of 
clarity  in  the  definition  of  Federal  responsi- 
bilitv  for  the  care  of  war  veterans  with  non- 
service-connected  disabilities  makes  difficult 
precise  long-range  planning  by  the  Federa 
Government  and  denies  other  governmental 
turisdictions  a  reliable  foundation  on  which 
they  may  plan  their  hospital  requirements 
for  all  their  citizens. 

Bv  statute.  Congress  has  authorized  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  within  the 
limits  of  Veterans'  Administration  facilties, 
to  furnish  hospital  care  which  he  determines 
is  needed  for:  (1)  Veterans  with  service- 
connected  disabilities:  and  (2)  war  veterans 
with  non-service-connected  disabilities  who 
are  unable  to  defray  expenses  of  necessary 
hospital  care.  ...,„,, 

Laws  enacted  by  Congress  clearly  establish 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  provide  all  the  care  required  by  veterans 
for  disabilities  resulting  from  their  military 
8er\'lce  The  Veterans'  Admlnlstiation  pro- 
vides effective  care  to  veterans  with  such 
disabilities  without  delay  by  giving  them 
priority  in  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tals, by  contracting  for  their  care  in  other 
Federal  and  community  hospitals,  and  by 
providing  them  with  outpatient  treatment 
In  Federal  and  non-Federal  facilities. 

At  best,  however,  the  statutes  furnish  only 
broad  guidelines  as  to  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to  the 
hospital  care  of  war  veterans  for  nori- 
service-connected  disabilities  and  there  is 
the  need  for  a  clear  policy  governing  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  providing  fa- 
cilities for  their  care.  For  many  years,  the 
number  of  beds  In  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  has  been  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
number  needed  to  provide  hospital  care  for 
veterans  with  service-connected  disabilities. 
At  present  only  one-third  of  the  beds  are 
occupied  by  veterans  receiving  care  for  dis- 
abilities resulting  from  their  military  serv- 
ice. The  number  of  such  veterans  is  now  de- 
rllnlng  and  the  need  for  beds  for  their  care 
in  the  future  will  decrease. 

Further,  the  recent  study  has  disclosed 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  now  provid- 
ing approximately  one-half  of  all  hospital 
beds  occupied  by  veterans  with  non-service- 
connected  neuropsychiatric,  tubercular,  and 
medical  and  surgical  illnesses.  The  remain- 
ing 50  percent  of  the  hospital  beds  occu- 
pied by  veterans  with  non-service-connected 
Illnesses  are  provided  in  non-Federal  hos- 
pitals. A  continuing  Increase  In  the  number 
of  such  non-Federal  facilities  has  been  en- 
couraged by  extensive  Federal  grants  for 
hospital  construction.  Such  grants,  together 
with  other  Federal  programs  of  public  assist- 
ance and  vocational  rehabilitation,  have  en- 
larged the  capacity  of  other  governmental 
Jurisdictions  to  discharge  their  responsibili- 
ties for  providing  medical  assistance  to  all 
their  citizens  including  veterans. 


In  light  of  these  facts  and  recognizing 
that  Congress,  except  in  a  few  specific  In- 
stances, has  traditionally  and  properly  left  it 
within  the  discretion  of  the  President  to 
determine  and  recommend  to  the  Congress 
the  extent  to  which  facilities  shall  be  con- 
structed or  otherwise  provided  for  the  care 
of  veterans,  I  have  adopted  and  approved 
the  following  four  policies,  which  will  govern 
my  future  approvals  for  construction  or  ac- 
quisition of  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital beds: 

1.  Continuance  of  complete,  high-quality 
hospital  care  for  all  veterans  in  need  of  such 
care  for  service-connected  disabilities.  Such 
care  will  be  provided  in  hospitals  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  other  Federal  hos- 
pitals, and  State  and  local  community  hos- 
pitals in  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator. 

2.  Continuance,  within  the  capacity  of  the 
125,000  authorized  beds  in  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals,  of  the  care  of  war  veterans 
with  non-service-connected  disabilities,  rec- 
ognizing that  basic  responsibility  lies  with 
other  governmental  Jurisdictions  for  provid- 
ing hospital  care  for  all  citizens  who  are 
unable  to  defray  the  expense  of  hospitaliza- 
tion. 

3.  Shifting  of  beds  or  hospitals  from  one 
type  of  use  to  another  by  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  as  may  be  permitted  by 
law  and  advances  in  medical  treatment. 

4.  With  the  approval  of  the  President  and 
subject  to  the  availability  of  funds,  construc- 
tion to  provide  beds  or  hospitals  for  replace- 
ment and  modernization  or  to  compensate 
for  major  geographic  shifts  in  veteran  popu- 
lation, all  within  the  overall  total  of  125,000 
authorized  beds. 

Sincerely, 


STANDING    COMMITTEE     ON    VET- 
ERANS'   AFFAIRS 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  submitting  a  resolution  to  amend 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  pro- 
vide for  a  standing  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  Some  25  Senators  have 
joined  as  cosponsors  of  this  measure,  in- 
cluding: Senators  Bayh,  Bible,  Boggs, 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Cannon,  Doug- 
las, FoNG.  Gruening,  Harris,  Hart,  Hol- 
land INOXJYE,  JACKSON,  LONG  of  Mlssouri, 
Metcalf,   McCarthy,   McIntyre,   Mon- 

TOYA,  Moss,  MUNDT,  NEUBERGER,  PEARSON, 

RiBicoFF,   Talmadge,  and  Williams  of 
New  Jersey. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  La  Follette- 
Monroney  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
the  question  of  a  specialized  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  been  a  matter 
of  recurrent  concern  to  the  Senate.  And 
in  every  session  of  Congress  since  1950 
resolutions  to  establish  such  a  commit- 
tee have  been  introduced  with  widespread 
bipartisan  support  and  the  support  of 
veterans'  organizations. 

It  is  not  to  impugn  the  able  work  of 
the  Finance  Committee  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare— the 
committees  which  have  heretofore 
handled  veterans'  affairs— to  suggest 
that  we  might  achieve  a  more  efficient 
means  of  organization  in  this  matter. 

We  acknowledge  the  value  of  the  years 
of  experience  developed  by  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee  in  handling  vet- 
erans' problems.  But  that  does  not  gain- 
say the  fact  that  with  the  growing  popu- 
lation of  our  country,  with  the  growing 
complexity  of  Government,  the  workload 
of  all  standing  committees  is  being  in- 


creased and  necessitates  greater  special- 
ization. At  the  same  time,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 23  million  veterans,  and 
their  dependents,  whose  problems  do  not 
have  the  attention  of  a  specialized  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate. 

The  present  Senate  organization  with 
respect  to  veterans'  affairs  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  period  between  the  two 
World  Wars,  when  we  had  only  a  few 
million   veterans.     I    suggest    that   the 
present  organization  is  not  the  most  effi- 
cient one  possible  for  handling  the  leg- 
islation of  23  million  veterans  and  an- 
nual Federal  expenditures  ^mounting  to 
billions.     I  further  suggest  that  a  grate- 
ful Nation  should  not  deny  to  its  veterans 
the  merits  of  the  most  serious  and  spe- 
cialized attention  of  which  we  are  ca- 
pable.    Surely,  we  owe  the  veteran  no 
less  than  the  farmer  or  the  worker  or 
the  small  businessman. 

It  might  be  observed  also  that  such  a 
specialized  committee,  with  sole  respon- 
sibility and  authority  over  veterans'  leg- 
islation might  effect  greater  savings  in 
Federal  expenditures  by  repealing  or 
minimizing  questionable  expenditures 
and  concentrating  on  those  which  are 
valid  and  justified. 

Therefore,  in  the  interests  of  more 
efficient  Senate  organization  and  in  jus- 
tice to  the  veterans  who  served  and  sac- 
rificed in  our  Nation's  cause,  I  urge  the 
expeditious  and  afifii-mative  consideration 
of  this  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  55)  was  re- 
fened  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  standing 
committees)  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  subparagraphs  10  through 

13  in  paragraph  (h)   of  section  (1): 

(2)  striking  out  subparagraphs  16  through 
19  in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  (1) ;  and 

(3)  inserting  In  section  (1)  after  para- 
graph  (p)    the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(q)  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  to 
consist  of  nine  Senators,  to  which  committee 
shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  following  subjects: 

"1.  Veterans'  measures,  generally. 

"2.  Pensions  of  all  the  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special. 

"3.  Life  insurance  Issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  accovmt  of  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"4.  Compensation  of  veterans. 

"5.  Vocational  rehabilitation  and  educa- 
tion of  veterans. 

"6.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 

"7.  Soldiers'    and   sailors'  civil  relief. 

"8.  Readjustment   of   servicemen   to   civil 

life." 

Sec.  2.' Section  4  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences;  and  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs". 

Sec.  3.  Section  6(a)  of  rule  XVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to 
the  designation  of  ex  officio  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations),  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  tabulation  con- 
tained therein  the  following  new  Item: 

"Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs — For  the 
Veterans'  Administration."  _ 
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Sec.  4.  The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  as  promptly  as  feasible  after  Its 
appointment  and  organization  confer  with 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  what  disposition 
should  be  made  of  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters theretofore  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance  and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  during  the  Eighty-eighth  Con- 
gress which  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  EXECUTIVE  REORGANI- 
ZATION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
port a  resolution  to  provide  funds  for  the 
newly  established  Subcommittee  on  Ex- 
ecutive Reorganization  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
The  resolution  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved this  morning  by  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  I  have  been 
designated  chairman  of  the  new  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  is  charged  vmder 
rule  XXV  of  the  Senate  to  consider  pro- 
posed reorganizations  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  to  eval- 
uate the  effects  of  laws  enacted  to  re- 
organize the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government.  There  is 
every  indication  that  new  Interest  and 
activity  in  executive  branch  reorganiza- 
tion will  be  generated  by  Pi-esident  John- 
son. In  his  recent  state  of  the  Union 
message  he  said: 

For  government  to  serve  these  goals  it  must 
be  modern  In  structure,  efficient  in  action, 
and  ready  for  any  emergency.  I  am  cur- 
rently reviewing  the  structure  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  I  hope  to  reshape  and  reorga- 
nize It  to  meet  more  effectively  the  tasks  of 
today. 

And  yesterday  in  his  budget  message 
the  President  told  us : 

We  must  reorganize  and  modernize  the 
Btructxire  of  the  executive  branch  In  order  to 
focus  responsibilities  and  Increase  e&- 
clency. 

To  carry  out  his  reorganization  plans 
the  President  has  already  indicated  his 
intention  to — 

First.  Propose  certain  reorganizations 
which  will  constitute  the  initial  and  most 
urgent  steps  that  he  deems  necessary 
to  consolidate  functions  and  strengthen 
coordination  of  related  activities ; 

Second.  Seek  permanent  reorganiza- 
tion authority  to  initiate  improvements 
in  Government  organization,  subject  to 
the  disapproval  of  the  Congress;  and 

Third.  Submit  legislation  to  establish 
a  new  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

The  legislative  branch  should  be  ready 
to  cooperate  with  and  assist  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  reorganization  efforts.  As 
chairman  of  the  new  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization  I  intend  to 
rely  heavily  on  the  breadth  of  experience 
and  know-how  of  the  able  and  experi- 
enced full  committee  staff.  At  the  same 
time  I  will  invite  the  Nation's  leading 
political  scientists  and  public  adminis- 
tration experts  to  work  and  consult  with 
us  in  our  work. 


Mr.  President,  this  new  assignment 
represents  both  opportunity  and  chal- 
lenge. From  the  time  I  served  In  the 
House  and  throughout  my  tenure  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut  this  problem  of 
governmental  organization  and  reorga- 
nization has  been  of  great  interest  and 
deep  concern  to  me.  While  serving  as 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare I  became  even  more  convinced  that 
those  of  us  involved  in  government  must 
pay  more  attention  to  the  problems  of 
proper  organization  of  governmental 
functions.  The  people's  business  de- 
serves to  be  conducted  at  the  peak  of 
efl&ciency  and  economy. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  printed;  and, 
under  the  rule,  the  resolution  will  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  56)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  Jixrisdlction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  for 
the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  efifects  of  laws 
enacted  to  reorganize  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  and  to  consider  reorgani- 
zations proposed  therein. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1965, 
through  January  31,  1966.  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  at  its  discretion  to  select 
one  person  for  appointment,  and  the  person 
so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  com- 
pensation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross 
rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,100 
than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any 
other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the 
reimbursable  services,  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings  upon  the  study  and  investigation 
authorized  by  this  resolution,  together  with 
its  recommendations  for  such  legislation  as 
it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  but  not  later  than 
January  31,  1966. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$57,500,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  COMPILATION  OF  SPEECHES  BY 
SIR  WINSTON  CHURCHILL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  of  certain  representative  and 
selected  speeches  of  Sir  Winston  Church- 
ill, as  a  Senate  document. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  62)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document  a  compilation,  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Library  of  Congress,  of  repre- 
sentative published  speeches  made  In  the 
United  States,  or  selections  therefrom,  of  Sir 
Winston  Churchill;  it  Is  fvu-ther 

Resolved,  That,  in  addition  to  normal  dis- 
tribution, a  copy  of  the  compilation  shall  be 
furnished  to  each  Member  of  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  resolution 
may  lie  on  the  table  until  Friday,  for 
additional  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  our 
hearts  are  full  and  no  mean  words  that 
we  might  muster  could  appropriately 
eulogize  the  most  heroic  figure  of  the 
century  whose  death  the  free  world 
mourns. 

As  a  chronicler  of  our  English  speak- 
ing civilization,  he  articulated  an  ap- 
preciation for  the  inherent  greatness  of 
our  race  of  which  he  was  a  living  mani- 
festation. He  was,  too,  a  manifestation 
of  the  notion  he  so  lucidly  advanced 
that  the  sweep  and  course  of  history  has 
been  influenced  by  a  succession  of  great 
men.  He  was  possessed  of  an  infinite 
and  unequaled  capacity  for  leadership. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  so  many 
ways  that  it  staggers  the  imagination. 
His  deeds  and  achievements  are  so  vast 
and  so  well  known  to  us  all  that  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  recite  them  here, 
His  eloquence  not  only  inspired  us  but 
brought  to  our  ears  the  soaring  majesty 
of  the  English  language. 

If  from  some  eternal  domicile  the  im- 
mortals of  the  past — Richard  the  Lion- 
hearted.  Edward  in,  Elizabeth  I.Welling- 
ton, Nelson,  Disraeli — could  look  upon 
the  earthly  procession  of  this  era,  they 
would  concede  that  this  leader  of  epic 
proportion  was  the  greatest  Englishman 
of  them  all. 

His  passing  marks  an  epoch  in  human 
history.  Those  of  us  who  have  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood  coursing  through  our  veins 
can  think  better  of  ourselves  because 
we  belong  to  a  race  that  produced 
Winston  Churchill. 


January  26, 1965 
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ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  RULES  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  to  make  expenditures 
and  to  employ  temporary  personnel  dur- 
ing the  year  beginning  February  1,  1965, 
and  ending  January  31,  1966. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received,  printed,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  63)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  or  any  duly  authorized 


cubcommlttee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sMtlons  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Organization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
Accordance  with  Its  jurisdictions  specified 
bv  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to : 

(1)  the   election    of   the   President,   Vice 
President,  or  Members  of  Congress; 

(2)  corrupt  practices; 

(3)  contested  elections; 

(4)  credentials  and  qualifications; 

(5)  Federal  elections  generally,  and 

(6)  Presidential  succession. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1965,  to 
January  31,  1966,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
EbaU  be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall 
be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be 
less  by  more  than  $2,100  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1966. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 

fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


PUBLIC     ADDRESS     SYSTEM     AND 

TELEVISING  OF  GREAT  DEBATES 

IN  SENATE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  two  resolu- 
tions designed  to  enhance  the  interest  of 
the  public  in  Senate  proceedings. 

The  first  resolution,  introduced  on  be- 
half of  myself,  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Morse, 
would  permit  television  and  radio  cover- 
age of  selected  Senate  sessions  during 
major  debates  on  the  most  important  na- 
tional issues.  The  other  would  allow  the 
installation  of  a  public  address  system 
within  the  Senate  Chamber. 

The  latter  resolution,  introduced  on 
behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  BoGGS.  Ml-.  Clark,  Mr.  Dirksen, 
Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mrs.  Neuberger,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Symington,  and 
which  was  introduced  in  1957  and  in  the 
last  Congress,  would  locate  a  microphone 
at  the  desks  of  the  Presiding  Officer  and 
each  Senator. 

The  problem  this  resolution  is  designed 
to  solve  was  dramatically  underscored  on 
two  recent  occsisions.  Late  last  year  a 
Senator  claimed  to  have  been  misquoted 
by  the  press  because  he  was  not  heard 
in  remarks  on  the  Senate  floor.  And  just 
3  weeks  ago,  a  number  of  Senators  com- 
plained that  they  had  not  heard  an  im- 
portant parliamentary  ruling  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  dvu-ing  the  opening 
round  of  this  Congress'  antifilibuster  de- 
bate. Both  incidents,  and  the  ensuing 
debates  they  occasioned,  could  have  been 


avoided  if  a  public  address  system  had 
been  in  use  at  the  time. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  had 
a  public  address  system  in  its  Chamber 
for  many  years,  but  in  the  Senate  often 
interesting  and  vigorous  debate  on  the 
Senate  floor  is  completely  missed  by  the 
many  visitors  in  the  gallery  and  heard 
often  only  partially,  sometimes  hardly 
at  all,  by  the  members  of  the  working 
press  in  the  press  gallery.  In  this  age  of 
electronics,  it  is  anomalous  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  labor  imder  such  a  disad- 

There  is  certainly  room  for  a  small 
microphone  at  each  Senator's  desk,  and 
the  controls  are  easily  applied.  One  place 
that  readily  comes  to  mind  is  the  little- 
used  inkwell  which  recalls  the  days  when 
quill  pens  were  still  used  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  in  1957, 
as  a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee,  I 
made  an  effort  to  bring  about  the  institu- 
tion of  a  suitable  public  address  system 
in  the  Senate  Chamber.  The  committee 
asked  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  look 
into  the  feasibility  of  the  plan.  The  staff 
of  the  committee  made  a  survey  of  the 
then  96  Members  and  found  a  considera- 
ble number  who  were  interested  in  the 
change.  However,  a  considerable  num- 
ber were  opposed  to  any  change  at  all, 
but  principally  because  of  technical  dif- 
ficulties, for  example,  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  unsightly  microphones, 
which  the  greatly  improved  state  of  the 
art  of  electronics  can  now  entirely  elimi- 
nate. It  has  been  suggested  that  they 
be  placed  in  the  inkwells  which  are  in- 
stalled on  the  desks  of  all  Senators. 

The  measure  would  be  a  helpful  step 
forward  to  bring  Senate  procedures  Into 
modern  times  and  I  hope  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee will  give  it  early  consideration. 

The  resolution  on  TV  coverage  would 
give  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  authority  to  determine 
the  times  and  conditions  under  which 
television  and  radio  broadcasters  would 
be  permitted  to  cover  the  Senate  pro- 
CGsdinRs 

While  there  are  approximately  300 
seats  for  the  public  in  the  Senate  Gallery, 
the  right  to  witness  public  business 
should  not  be  confined  only  to  those 
whom  the  Senate  Chamber  will  hold. 

This  resolution  is  intended  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  views  of  those  who  fear  tele- 
vision's effect  on  the  legislative  process. 
It  is  a  reasonable  and  modest  approach 
and  essentially  experimental.  It  would 
permit  the  Senate  Rules  Committee,  now 
composed  of  nine  Senators  of  both  par- 
ties, to  determine  if  a  particular  debate 
was  of  sufficient  public  interest  to  war- 
rant television  coverage,  much  as  con- 
gressional committees  now  determine  if 
they  will  open  hearings  to  television 
coverage. 

I  believe  if  we  try  this  on  a  limited 
scale  at  first,  we  will  be  convinced  that 
television  coverage  will  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  legislative  function.  I  be- 
lieve, for  example,  that  it  would  speed 
the  often  agonizing  deliberative  process 
because  there  would  be  less  need  to 
dramatize  issues  by  extended  debate.  I 
believe  also  it  will  result  In  less  time- 
consuming  and  more  action-producing 
Senate  procedures.    In  short,  it  would 


result  in  a  more  informed  citizenry  and 
a  more  responsive  Senate. 

This  is  not  an  idea  without  precedent. 
Senate  committees  for  several  years  have 
permitted  the  televising  of  selected  com- 
mittee investigating  sessions,  and  these 
have  been  generally  successful.  In  some 
cases,  they  have  aroused  widespread  na- 
tional interest  leading  to  reform  and 
other  desirable  objectives.  The  impact 
of  television  coverage  of  major  United 
Nations  debates  is  well  known.  In  the 
past  few  years  selected  legislative  pro- 
ceedings were  opened  successfully  to 
television  in  many  States,  among  them 
Arizona,  Kansas,  Idaho,  Oklahoma,  and 
Massachusetts.  In  others,  legislative 
committee  hearings  were  televised  suc- 
cessfully. 

This  year  a  major  debate  will  certainly 
be  waged  on  the  President's  education 
and  medicare  package  programs  that 
will  directly  affect  nearly  every  Ameri- 
can family.  The  American  people 
should  have  a  front  seat  in  such  crucial 
debates.  I  can  see  only  positive  results 
from  bringing  the  Senate  closer  to  the 
people  in  this  way. 

We  tried  many  ways  to  stimulate  the 
interest  of  our  people  in  government. 
Television  has  proved  it  can  awaken  this 
interest  effectively.  I  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  Senate  to  make  a 
start  toward  using  the  great  modem 
medium  of  communications  to  advance 
the  public  Interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olutions may  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred,  and  that  the  text  of  the 
resolutions  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tions will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  res- 
olutions will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  resolutions  were  received,  appro- 
priately referred,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    JAVITS     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Clark,  and  Mr.  Morse)  : 

S.   Res.  64.  Relative   to  the  use  of  radio 

or  television  in  reporting  proceedings  of  the 

Senate   and   in   the   Press   Gallery;    to   the 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Resolved.  That  (a)  the  second  paragraph  of 
rule  XXXIV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  Is  amended  by  inserting  therein.  Im- 
mediately after  the  first  sentence  thereof, 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Such  regula- 
tions shall  make  appropriate  provision  for 
the  reporting  of  proceedings  of  the  Senate  by 
radio  or  television  at  such  times  and  under 
such  conditions  as  may  be  specified  In  such 
regulations  or  by  resolution  of  the  commit- 
tee from  time  to  time." 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  rvUe  XXXIV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing therein,  immediately  after  the  words 
"radio,  wire,  wireless",  the  term  "television,". 


By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson, Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  GRtnsNiNO, 
Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Inoute,  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Moss.  Mrs. 
Neuberger,     Mr.     Randolph,     Mrs. 
Smtth,  and  Mr.  Symington)  : 
S.  Res.  65.  Resolution   to   provide   a   suit- 
able electrical  public  address  system  In  the 
Senate  Chamber: 

Resolved,  That  (a)  to  Insvire  that  debates 
of  the  Senate  may  be  heard  in  all  parts  of  the 
Senate  Chamber  and  In  the  galleries  thereof, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
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Is  authorized  and  directed  to  take  such  action 
as  may  be  required  for  the  installation  and 
operation  within  the  Senate  Chamber  of  a 
suitable  electrical  public  address  system,  in- 
cluding a  microphone  placed  at  the  desk  of 
the  Presiding  Officer  and  at  the  desk  of  each 
Senator.  ^     ,         ..  ^ 

(b)  To  the  extent  authorized  by  law,  the 
expenses  incurred  for  the  installation  and  op- 
eration of  such  public  address  system  may  be 
defrayed  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate. 

POLISH  INDEPENDENCE 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  1964.  Polish  people  through- 
out the  world  celebrated  the  anniversary 
of  1.000  years  of  their  existence  as  a 
state  and  as  a  Christian  nation.  Many 
nations  are  participating  in  various  ways 
in  recognition  of  the  birthday  of  the 
Polish  nation. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity, 
as  an  expression  of  American  respect  and 
aflfection  for  the  people  of  Poland  and  of 
Polish  extraction,  to  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  Senate  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  as  a  Senate  doc- 
ument, of  a  selected  compilation,  to  be 
prepared  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Librai-y  of  Congress,  of 
the  principal  statements  and  speeches 
made  by  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  since  the 
founding  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  which  constitute  expres- 
sions of  concern  or  support  for  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  the  people  of 
Poland. 

Because  of  the  particular  merit  of  cer- 
tain such  statements  which  have  come  to 
my  attention,  I  have  specifically  enumer- 
ated them  in  the  resolution.  ' 

I  feel  that  publication  of  this  docu- 
ment, reflecting  congi-essional  concern 
for  Polish  independence  during  our  en- 
tire history,  will  demonstrate  to  all  na- 
tions the  intensity  and  continuity  of  our 
friendship,  sympathy,  and  respect  for 
the  Polish  people. 

Such  publication  will  evidence  the  du- 
rable and  reliable  interest  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  in  the  Polish  people. 

Second.  The  Communist  regime  in 
Warsaw  will  realize  that  we  are  aware 
of  their  actions  and  judge  them  ac- 
cordingly. 

Third.  The  people  of  Poland  who  have 
often  felt  abandoned  to  their  fate,  will 
be  profoundly  reassured  by  this  act  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  that  they  have  not  been 
forgotten. 

Fourth.  Americans  of  Polish  parent- 
age will  be  grateful  to  the  Congress  for 
taking  this  initiative. 

Last.  This  will  constitute  a  most  fitting 
and  moving  tribute  to  the  Polish  people 
to  commemorate  their  l,000th-year 
birthday  of  freedom. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  resolution  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  66)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document  a  selected  compilation,  to 
be   prepared   by   the   Legislative   Reference 


Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  of  the 
principal  statements  and  speeches  made  by 
Members  of  Congress  since  the  founding  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  which 
constitute  expressions  of  concern  or  support 
for  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
people  of  Poland:  Provided.  That  such  se- 
lected compilation  shall  not  exceed  250  pages 
in  length  and  shall  specifically  include  the 
following  statements:  From  the  History  of 
Congress.  December  1797— article  on  General 
Kosciusko;  from  the  Congressional  Record, 
May  6,  1918— statement  by  Mr.  Sabath;  from 
the  Congressional  Record.  May  4,  1964 — ar- 
ticles on  Progress  on  the  Children's  Hospital 
Project  in  Poland,  Children's  Hospital  Re- 
ceives AID  Grant,  and  the  University  of 
Krakow. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  and  bound  as 
directed  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing, 
four  thousand  copies  of  such  document. 


WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 
CHANGE  NEEDED  (AMENDMENT 
NO.  4) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  an  amendment 
to  S.  4,  a  bill  introduced  on  January  6, 
1965.  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  My 
amendment  would : 

First.  Eliminate  the  existing  limitation 
of  $600,000  for  a  single  project  or  $2.4 
million  for  a  joint  project  involving  sev- 
eral communities  on  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  waste  treatment  facilities.  It 
would  also  authorize  an  across-the- 
board  Federal  contribution  of  30  percent 
of  the  cost  of  constructing  these  facil- 
ities. 

Second.  Eliminate  the  existing  re- 
quirement that  half  of  all  construction 
grant  ;unds  be  used  for  municipalities  of 
125,00  people  or  less. 

Third.  Establish  a  more  meaningful 
standard  for  the  allocation  of  funds  for 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  facil- 
ities in  urban  areas  of  need.  The  amend- 
ment would  set  up  a  standard  based  on 
the  ratio  of  the  uiban  population  in  one 
State  to  the  urban  population  in  all 
States,  replacing  the  existing  criterion 
based  on  per  capita  income.  Such  a 
standard  would  bring  about  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  funds  to  highly 
populated  areas  where  major  water  pol- 
lution problems  exist. 

Fourth.  Authorize  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  subsequently  reimburse  States 
and  municipalities  that  have  spent  their 
own  funds  for  treatment  facilities  when 
a  Federal  construction  grant,  which  has 
been  approved,  cannot  be  immediately 
allocated  because  of  inadequate  Federal 
funds. 

The  problem  of  water  pollution  and  the 
waste  of  our  country's  water  resources- 
lakes,  streams,  rivers,  and  reservoirs— 
because  of  inadequately  treated  sewage 
has  created  a  major  national  economic 
and  social  problem.  The  need  for  im- 
proved sewage  facilities  has  been  drama- 
tized in  both  rural  and  urban  areas 
throughout  the  country.  Most  regret- 
tably, the  water  pollution  problems  of  the 
larger  urban  areas  have  not  received  suf- 
ficient attention,  and  it  is  charged  that 
under  the  existing  formulas  they  have 
been  discriminated  against  in  the  con- 
struction grants  section  of  the  existing 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 


This  act  authorizes  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  up  to  30  percent  of  the 
cost  of  local  sewage  treatment  facilities 
but  places  a  limitation  of  $600,000  on  the 
amount  which  may  be  paid  to  a  munici- 
pality for  a  single  project  and  $2.4  mil- 
lion on  the  amount  which  may  be  paid  to 
municipalities    cooperating    in    a   joint 
project.    Although  these  project  alloca- 
tion limitations  would  be  raised  to  $i 
and  $4  million,  respectively,  under  S.  4, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  hearings 
by  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Water 
Pollution,  the  Governor  of  New  York  as 
well  as  the  New  York  State  Conference  of 
Mayors  and  others  contend  that  this  pro- 
posed limitation   still   does  not  go  far 
enough.    In  effect,  these  limitations  dis- 
criminated  against   the   Nation's  large 
cities  and  urban  areas.    For  example,  a 
single  pollution  control  project  in  New 
York  City  cost  $87.6  million.     In  view 
of  the  existing  statutory  $250,000  limita- 
tion on  a  single  project,  at  the  time  this 
project  was  approved,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment   could    only    contribute    that 
amount  instead  of  paying  30  percent  of 
the  cost,  which  would  have  amounted  to 
$26.2  million. 

The  present  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  discriminates  also  against  highly 
populated  urban  areas  through  its  re- 
quirement that  at  least  50  percent  of 
funds  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
must  be  used  for  construction  of  treat- 
ment works  servicing  municipalities  of 
125.000  population  or  under. 

Further,  the  present  act  discriminates 
against  States  with  large  cities,  despite 
the  fact  water  pollution  remains  a  major 
urban  problem — through  an  allocation 
formula  which  results  in  an  annual  allo- 
cation to  New  York  of  barely  more  than 
$5  mdllion  from  a  total  appropriation  of 
$100  million. 

The  State  of  New  York  is  embarking 
on  a  new  $1.7  billion  water  pollution 
program  with  $513  million  to  be  ex- 
pended through  1970  for  construction  of 
needed  sewage  treatment  facilities.  To 
permit  States  making  substantial  efforts 
in  this  field  to  accelerate  their  work,  the 
Federal  Government  should  assume  a 
full  30-percent  share,  and  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  present  law  which  dis- 
criminate against  heavily  populated 
urban  areas  should  be  altered. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  must 
enact  legislation  to  increase  funds  for 
the  construction  of  treatment  facilities 
and  to  remove  existing  discriminatory 
features  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  This  means  authorizing 
the  Federal  Government  to  share  fully 
in  an  unrestricted  one-third  contribu- 
tion to  the  cost  of  needed  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Pollution  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  expects 
to  examine  in  the  very  near  future  m 
detail  the  existing  problems  surround- 
ing the  construction  grant  section  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
During  the  hearings  on  January  18  on 
S  4  the  chairman  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Water  Pollution  stated 
that  the  subcommittee  recognized  that 
hearings  on  S.  4  did  not  cover  the  entire 
scope  of  water  pollution  control  concerns, 
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" '  '  .1,        ^         Pffirlent  operation  and  maintenance  of  the         The  money  heretofore  allocated  to  proj- 

and  that  further  hearings  on  the  ade-     J®^^,^^*^?^^;'^''  af^r   completion   of    the     ecte  in  our  State  has  helped  us  to  make  slg- 

interest  in  tms  mattei    w^^J-"  ,,ioTinns    as  followk-    (l)    50  per  centum  of     less  expensive  problems. 

been  o.  i.eat^  ■nt--'.i?„*,l  ^^f.^^Jn'    ^^T^i^^n'Tk^L',...  f.e  popu,at.o„    ^f^^^^^^^^l  ^Z^^^^^^'t^^^, 

face  the  hard  core  of  the  more  complex,  more 
difficult,  and  more  expensive  pollution  prob- 
lems. These  are  our  biggest  and  our  worst 
problems.  These  are  the  ones  thrusting  the 
burden  of  financial  hardship  most  severely 
upon  oxir  communities. 

The  relatively  small  amount  of  money  allo- 
cated to  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  strict 
dollar  limitation  placed  upon  each  project 
combine  to  make  the  Federal  program  com- 


been  of  P'^^t-  '^^3^^^.i'"i„  ^-^^^  such  su^  in  the  ratio  that  the  population 

New  York  and  Other  similarly  Situate^  sucn       ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  population  of  all 

States,  and  I  hope  that  the  Problems  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^j  guch 

with  which  this  amendment  deals  will  be  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^hat  the  urban  popuia- 

triven  serious  consideration  by  the  sub-  ^.j^^  ^j  g^ch  state  bears  to  the  urban  popula- 

rnmmittee.  tlon  of  all  the  States.     Sums  allotted  to  a 

nS    unanimous    consent    to    have  state  under  the   preceding  sentence  which 

I    asK    "fjf."""""';  .       ,      -RrrnpT.  the  are  not  obligated  within  six  months  foUow- 

printed  at  this  point  in  the  RJCord  the  are  not  o     g  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

text  of  my  amendment  and  the  text  of  ^g^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  projects 

a  letter  from  the  New  York  State  con-  ^^^^^    ^^^^   ^^^   approved   by   the   State 

wnrp  of  Mayors   to   the  President  of  ^^  pollution  control  agency  under  sub-     comome  to  mase  lue  rcuciai  h'"B'--"  -""• 

he  Uniti  states  describing  the  need  rcWon^bTd)   of  this  section  and  certified     pletely  Inadequate  to  help  us  meet  our  pres 

Sr  modification  in  the  existing  water  under  subsection  (b)  (4)  of  this  section,  shall     ent  situation. 

^n,Snn  legislation  be  reallotted  by  the  Secretary,  on  such  bas  s 

pollution  legislation^  amend-  as  he  determines  to  be  reasonable  and  equl- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ^^^^^  ^able  and  in  accordance  with  regulations  pro- 

ment  and  letter  were  referred  to  tne  ^^^  ^^^  ^y  him,  to  states  having  projects 

Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  approved  under  this  section  for  which  grants 

tn  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  j^^ve  not  been  made  because  of  lack  of  funds: 

^  Provided,  however.  That  whenever  a  State 


Amendment  No.  4 
On  page  5,  beginning  with  line  11,  strike 
out  all  through  line  17.  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"Sec  4  (a)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  the 
section  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  herein  redesignated  as  section  8  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

■"(b)  Federal   grants   under    this   section 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  limitations: 
(1)  No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project 
pursuant  to  this  section  unless  such  project 
shall  have  been  approved  by  the  appropriate 
State  water  pollution  control  agency  or  agen- 
cies and  by  the  Secretary  and  unless  such 
project  Is  included  In  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram developed  pursuant  to  this  Act;  (2)  no 
grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project  In  an 
amount  exceeding  30  per  centum  of  the  esti- 
mated reasonable  cost  thereof  as  determmed 
by  the  Secretary:  Provided,  That  the  grantee 
agrees  to  pay  the  remaining  cost:  Provided 
further,  That,  In  the  case  of  a  project  which 
win  serve  more  than  one  municipality  the 
Secretary  shall,  on  such  basis  as  he  deter- 
mines to  be  reasonable  and  equitable,  allo- 
cate to  each  municipality  to  be  served  by 
such  project  Its  share  of  the  estimated  rea- 
sonable cost  of  such  project,  and  shall  then 
apply  the  limitation  provided  in  this  clause 
(2)  to  each  such  share  as  if  it  were  a  separate 
project  to  determine  the  maximum  amount 
of  any  grant  which  could  be  made  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  each  such  share;  (3) 
no  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project  under 
this  section  until  the  applicant  has  made 
provision   satisfactory   to   the   Secretary   for 
assuring  proper  and  efficient  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  treatment  works  after 
completion  of  the  construction  thereof;  and 
(4)  no  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project 
under  this  section  unless  such  project  Is  In 
conformity  with  the  State  water  ^^  pollution 
control  plan  submitted  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  7  and  has  been  certified  by 
the  state  water  pollution  control  agency  (A) 
as  entitled   to   priority   over   other  eligible 
projects  on  the  basis  of  financial  as  well  as 
water  pollution  control  needs,  or  (B)  for  re- 
imbursement pursuant  to  subsection  (c) . 

'"(c)  In  determining  the  desirability  of 
projects  for  treatment  works  and  of  approv- 
ing Federal  financial  aid  in  connection 
therewith,  consideration  shall  be  given  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  public  benefits  to  be 
derived  by  the  construction  and  the  propri- 
ety of  Federal  aid  in  such  construction,  the 
relation  of  the  ultimate  cost  of  constructing 
and  maintaining  the  works  to  the  public  in- 
terest and  to  the  public  necessity  for  the 
works,  and  the  adeqxiacy  of  the  provisions 
made  or  proposed  by  the  applicant  for  such 
Federal  financial  aid  for  assuring  prop>er  and 


has  funds  subject  to  reallocation  and  the 
Secretary  finds  that  the  need  for  a  project 
m  a  community  In  such  State  Is  due  In  part 
to  any  Federal  Institution  or  Federal  con- 
struction activity,  he  may.  prior  to  such  re- 
allocation, make   an  additional   grant  with 
respect   to  such  project   which   will    in   his 
judgment  reflect  an  equitable  contribution 
for  the  need  caused  by  such  Federal  Institu- 
tion or  activity.     Any  sum  made  available 
to  a  State  by  reallotment  under  the  preced- 
ing  sentence   shall   be   In   addition   to   any 
funds  otherwise  allotted  to  such  State  under 
this  Act.     The  allotments  of  a  State  under 
the  second  and  third  sentences  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  available,  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  for  payments 
with  respect  to  projects  In  such  State  which 
have  been  approved  under  this  section,  ex- 
cept that  m  the  case  of  any  project  con- 
structed  In   such   State   after   the   date   of 
enactment  of  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1964 
which  meets  the  requirements  for  assistance 
under  this  section  but  was  constructed  with- 
out such  assistance,  such   allotments  shall 
also  be  available  for  payments  In  reimburse- 
ment of  State  or  local  funds  used  for  such 
project  to  the  extent  that  assistance  could 
have   been   provided   under   this   section   If 
such  project  had  been  approved  pursuant  to 
this  section  and  funds  available.     For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  population.  Including 
urban  population,  shall   be  determined   on 
the  basis  of  the  latest  decennial  census  for 
which  figures  are  available,  as  certified  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce."  " 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  8  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  colon  preced- 
ing the  word  "Provided"  and  all  after  such 
colon  to  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  stlb- 
sectlon.  

New  York  State  Conference  of 
Mayors  and  Other  Mttnicipal 
Officials, 

Albany,  N.Y..  January  11, 1965. 
The  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Me.  President:  On  the  30tli  of  De- 
cember last,  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  of 
our  State,  wrote  to  you  urging  that  you  exer- 
cise yoxir  leadership  and  influence  to  make 
the  sewage  disposal  assistance  program  of 
the  Federal  Government,  under  Public  Law 
660.  a  more  realistic  and  effective  tool  In  the 
vital  fight  for  water  pollution  abatement. 

As  representatives  of  the  12.5  million  per- 
sons who  Uve  In  the  cities  and  villages  of 
New  York  State,  and  on  behalf  of  all  16B  mil- 
lion of  our  citizens  In  the  State,  we,  too.  urge 
you  most  vigorously  to  take  such  action. 


We  feel  a  particular  concern  because  In  al- 
most every.  If  not  every.  Federal  assistance 
program  the  taxpayers  of  ovir  State  pay  so 
much  more  into  the  program  in  taxes  than 
we  receive  back  In  assistance.  In  the  par- 
ticular matter  of  water  pollution  abatement 
we  feel  that  the  magnitude  of  our  problems, 
like  the  needs  of  New  York  City  where  a 
single  project  cost  $87.6  million,  and  with 
the  allocation  of  Federal  fiinds  falling  far 
short  of  meeting  the  requirements  for  the 
projects  submitted  for  approval  each  year, 
merits  our  receiving  a  full  share  of  Federal 
assistance  for  this  vital  activity. 

We  therefore  urge  upon  you.  most  respect- 
fvQly.  yet  most  emphatically,  the  necessity 
and  the  equity  of  a  program  In  which  the 
Federal  Government  will  assume  financial 
responsibility  for  a  full  30  percent  of  the 
cost  of  all  approved  sewage  disposal  facility 
construction,  without  any  dollar  restriction 
upon  any  project.  We  concurrently  virge  our 
State  to  assume  a  similar  share  of  the  coet, 
a  program  to  which  our  Governor  already 
has  committed  himself. 

The  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
particularly  Its  12.5  million  urban  residents, 
urgently   need   and   will   deeply   appreciate 
your  utmost  assistance  in  this  matter. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Raymond  J.  Cothran, 

Executive  Director. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT,  AS 
AMENDED  (AMENDMENT  NO.  5) 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  S.  4,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended. 

Last  year,  although  I  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  objectives  of  the  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Muskie,  and  passed  by  the 
Senate,  I  opposed  the  bill  because  I  be- 
lieved it  vested  absolute  power  in  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, or  in  his  Assistant  Secretary,  to  fix 
standards  of  water  quality  applicable 
to  interstate  water. 

The  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk,  and  which  I  ask  to  have  printed 
In  the  body  of  the  Record,  would  estab- 
lish procedures  that  would,  at  minimum, 
give  to  the  States  and  to  interstate  agen- 
cies acting  under  compacts,  municipali- 
ties, and  industries  which  are  directly 
concerned  the  right  to  be  heard  con- 
cerning water  quality  standards,  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary,  to  present  their 
views  in  a  public  hearing  after  the  stand- 
ard had  been  published  and  to  propose 
revisions  of  such  water  quality  stand- 
ards; and  finally  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  circuit  courts  of  appeals. 
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The  procedures  which  I  propose  would 
assure  justice  to  the  States  and  other 
Interested  parties.  They  woiUd  not  ob- 
struct the  essential  purpose  of  the  bill — 
to  establish  water  quality  standards. 
They  would  assure  the  standards  which 
the  Secretary  promulgates  are  in  accord 
with  the  criteria  under  which  he  is  re- 
quired to  act. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works;  and.  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  amendment  (No.  5)  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  line  13.  page  7,  strike  out 
all  to  and  including  line  14,  page  8,  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  (1)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  with  State  and 
Interstate  water  pollution  control  agencies, 
and  with  municipalities  and  industries  in- 
volved, to  obtain  the  views  of  such  officer 
and  such  agencies,  munlcii>alities,  and  indus- 
tries, and  after  such  public  hearings  as  he 
may  deem  advisable,  prepare  proposed  reg- 
xilations  setting  forth  standards  of  water 
quality  to  be  applicable  to  Interstate  waters 
or  portions  thereof. 

"(2)  Standards  of  quality  prescribed  by 
regulations  adopted  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  such  as  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  welfare  and  carry  into  effect  the  piirposes 
of  this  Act.  In  establishing  such  standards 
with  respect  to  any  waters,  there  shall  be 
taken  into  consideration  (A)  the  use  and 
value  of  such  waters  for  public  water  sup- 
plies, agricultural,  industrial  and  commercial 
use,  the  propagation  of  flsh  and  wildlife  re- 
sources. 

"(3)  Such  proposed  regulations  shall  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  and  copies 
thereof  shall  be  transmitted  to  all  Federal, 
State,  and  interstate  water  pollution  control 
agencies,  municipalities,  and  Industrial  orga- 
nizations involved.  Upon  request  made 
within  ninety  days  after  publication  of  such 
proposed  regulations  by  one  or  more  of  the 
States,  Interstate  agencies,  municipalities, 
and  industrial  organizations  (referred  to 
hereinafter  as  'interested  parties')  affected, 
the  Secretary  shall  conduct  public  hearings 
upon  such  proposed  regulations  at  a  place 
convenient  to  the  interested  parties.  In  any 
such  hearing,  interested  parties  shall  be  ac- 
corded adequate  opportunity  to  obtain  and 
present  necessary  evidence  in  support  of  their 
contentions,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  propose 
revisions  and  modifications  of  the  proposed 
regulations.  Upon  the  basis  of  all  evidence 
received  in  any  such  hearing,  the  Secretary 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  each  party  to 
the  hearing  his  report  thereon,  which  shall 
contain  a  full  and  complete  statement  of  his 
findings  of  fact  and  his  conclusions  with  re- 
spect to  Issues  presented  at  the  hearing. 
The  Secretary  may,  thereupon,  affirm,  re- 
scind, or  modify  in  whole  or  in  part  such 
proposed  regulation. 

"(4)  If  any  Interested  party  Is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Secretary's  action  with  respect  to  it 
under  this  subsection,  it  may  appeal  to  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit in  which  such  State  (or  any  of  the 
member  States,  in  the  case  of  an  interstate 
agency)  is  located.  The  summons  and  notice 
of  appeal  may  be  served  at  any  place  in  the 
United  States.  The  findings  of  fact  by  the 
Secretary,  unless  contrary  to  the  weight  of 
the  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive;  but  the 
court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand 
the  case  to  the  Secretary  to  take  further  evi- 
dence, and  the  Secretary  may  thereupon 
make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and 


may  modify  his  previous  action.  Such  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise 
be  conclusive  unless  contrary  to  the  weight 
of  the  evidence.  The  court  shall  have  jvu-ls- 
diction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The 
Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided in  title  28,  United  States  Code,  section 
1254. 

"(5)  Such  regulations  shall  become  effec- 
tive only  if,  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
being  requested  by  the  Secretary  to  do  so, 
the  appropriate  States  and  interstate  agen- 
cies have  not  developed  standards  found  by 
the  S^retary  to  be  consistent  with  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  and  applicable 
to  such  interstate  waters  or  portions  there- 
of." 


SECURITIES 


AMENDMENT  OF  IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATIONALITY  ACT  (AMEND- 
MENT NO.  6) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  an  amendment 
to  S.  436,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  I  introduced  on  January 
12.  My  amendment  is  technical  and  cor- 
rective in  nature,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  6)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as 
follows : 

On  page  2,  line  11,  after  "assigned"  insert 
"annually  thereafter". 

On  page  16,  between  lines  5  and  6,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Section  272(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1322)  Is 
amended  (1)  by  deleting  '(3)  an  epileptic.' 
and  (2)  by  redesignating  clauses  '(4)',  '(5)', 
'(6)*,  '(7)',  and  •(8)'.  as  clauses  '(3)',  '(4)', 
•(5)',  '(6)',  and  *(7)',  respectively." 


BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  had  its 
organization  meeting  this  morning.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  assign- 
ments of  the  members  of  the  committee 
to  subcommittees  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  assign- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CoMMrrTEE  ON  Banking  and  Cueeenct 
Subcommittees 

financial  institutions 

Robertson,  chairman;  Sparkman,  Douglas. 
ProxmLre,  Williams,  Muskie,  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, Bennett,  Tower,  and  Thurmond. 

HOUSING 

Sparkman,  chairman;  Douglas,  Proxmlre. 
Williams,  Muskie,  Long  of  Missoiu-i,  Mcln- 
tyre.  Tower,  Bennett,  and  Hlckenlooper. 

INTERNATIONAL    FINANCE 

Muskie,  chairman;  Sparkman,  Proxmlre, 
Williams,  Neuberger.  Mclntyre,  Mondale. 
Hlckenlooper,  Bennett,  and  Tower. 

PRODUCTION   AND   STABILIZATION 

Douglas,  chairman;  Robertson,  Proxmlre, 
Muskie,  Long  of  Missouri,  Neuberger.  Mon- 
dale. Bennett,  Tower,  and  Thurmond. 


Williams,  chairman;  Robertson,  Muskie 
Long  of  Missouri,  Neuberger,  Mclntyre,  Uon- 
dale,  Thurmond,  Bennett,  and  Hlckenlooper. 

SMALL  BUSINESS 

Proxmlre,  chairman;  Robertson,  Spark- 
man, Douglas,  Neuberger,  Mclntyre,  Mondale, 
Tower,  Thurmond,  and  Hlckenlooper. 


AUTHORITY  TO  FILE  REPORT  TO- 
MORROW  ON  S.  3,  APPALACHIAN 
REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  BILL 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  file  a  re- 
port tomorrow,  Wednesday,  January  27, 
irrespective  of  whether  the  Senate  be  in 
session,  on  S.  3,  the  Appalachian  regional 
development  bill,  tWs  report  to  come 
from  me  through  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  IN- 
DIANA DUNES  NATIONAL  LAKE- 
SHORE  BILL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  the  names  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  junior 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings], 
the  junior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Ribicoff],  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  be 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  S.  360, 
to  establish  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore. 

This  makes  a  total  of  33  Senators, 
which  is  an  imposing  number. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  be  added  to  S.  507  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next  print- 
ing the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  100,  a  bill  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Education. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
its  next  printing  the  names  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  488,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  assist  States  and  communities  to  es- 
tablish programs  for  the  identification, 
care,  and  treatment  of  children  who  are 
or  are  in  danger  of  becoming  emotionally 
disturbed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


WTTST    COAST    DISASTER   RELIEF— 
^DITIONAL      COSPONSORS      OF 

BILL 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unwiimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
Smg  of  the  bill.  S.  327.  the  names  of 
SrseSators  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
IStt  and  Mr.  Gruening]  be  added  as  co- 

^^mvicE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

RIVER  BASIN  PLANNING— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 
Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  21, 
tlie  river  basin  planning  bill  which  I 
recently  introduced,  and  that  his  name 
be  shown  on  the  next  printing  of  this 

"^The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  TO  S.  618— 

A  BILL  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  NORA 

ISABELLA  SAIMUELLI 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent due  to  a  clerical  error,  the  name  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell]  was  inadvertently  omitted 
from  S.  618,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nora 
Isabella  Samuelli. 

I  therefore  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  at 
the  next  printing  of  S,  618. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


Cosmetic  Act  to  regulate  the  manufacture, 
compounding,   processing,   distribution,   de- 
livery, and  possession  of  habit-forming  bar- 
biturate   drugs,    amphetamine,    and    other 
hablt-formlng  central  nervous  system  stimu- 
lant drugs,   and  other  drugs  that  have  a 
potential  for  abuse  resulting  in  psychotoxic 
effects  or  antisocial  behavior:  Senators  Bub- 
dick,  FoNO,  Hart,  Haetke,  Kennedy  of  New 
York,  MoNTOTA,  Ribicoff,  and  Yarborough. 
Authority  of  January  15,  1965: 
S  558   A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Coiiunerce  to  carry  out  certain  programs  ^ 
develop  and  expand  foreign  markets  for  U.S. 
products,  and  to  provide  more  effectively  for 
assistance  in  the  financing  of  certain  foreign 
sales  which  are  affected  with  the  national 
interest:    Senators  Babtlett,  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Pell. 

S  559.  A  bin  to  regulate  the  labeUng  of 
cigarettes,  and  for  other  purposes:  Mr. 
Bennett. 

Authority  of  January  19, 1965 : 
S  576  A  bill  to  encourage  physicians  and 
dentists  who  have  received  student  loans 
under  programs  established  pursuant  to  title 
vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  prac- 
tice their  professions  In  areas  having  a  short- 
age of  physicians  or  dentists:  Mr.  Allott  and 
Mr.   Long   of  Missouri. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills: 
Authority  of  January  6,  1965: 

S.  30.  A  bin  to  establish  a  National  Eco- 
nomic Conversion  and  Diversification  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes:  Senators 
Bartlbtt,  Burdick,  CHimcH,  Gore,  Inoute, 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  McGee,  Metcalf, 
Mondale,  Moss.  Muskie,  Netjbergeb,  Scott, 
and  Yarborotjgh. 

Authority  of  January  7,  1965: 

S.  316.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Humanities  Foundation 
to  promote  progress  and  scholarship  in  the 
humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: Senators  Bass,  Bayh,  Burdick,  Clark, 
Dodd,  Douglas,  Fono,  Gruenino,  Hart, 
Hartke.  Inouye,  McGee,  McGovern,  McIn- 
ttre,  Mondale,  Montoya,  Morse,  Moss,  Mus- 
kie, Nelson,  Neuberger,  Ribicoff,  Tydings, 
Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Yarborough,  and 
Young  of  Ohio. 

Authority  of  January  8,  1965: 

S.362.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  highways)  in 
order  to  authorize  appropriations  to  assist 
the  States  In  the  purchase  of  lands  and  ease- 
ments for  scenic  purposes  along  Federal -aid 
highways:  Senators  Church,  Fong,  Gruening. 
Hart,  Inouye,  Neuberger.  Randolph,  and 
Williams  of  New  Jersey. 

Authority  of  January  12.  1965: 

S.438.  A  bin  to  protect  the  public  healtn 
by  amending  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  GOLD 
RESERVE  REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  In  accordance 
with  the  President's  request  that  top  pri- 
ority be  given  by  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  to  the  administration's 
proposals  for  amendments  to  the  Nation's 
gold  reserve  requirements.  I  have  agreed 
to  introduce  the  administration's  bill  on 
the  subject.  I  understand  this  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  January 
28.  at  the  same  time  as  the  President's 
economic  message. 

Also,  in  accordance  with  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  prompt  action  on  the 
administration  bill,  I  have  scheduled 
hearings  on  that  bill  before  the  full 
Banking  and  Currency  Comnuttee.  be- 
ginning February  2,  1964.  following  my 
policy  to  give  immediate  attention  to 
proposals  on  which  the  President  has 
requested  prompt  action,  regardless  of 
my  personal  views  on  such  proposals. 

In  addition  to  the  administration  bill, 
which  I  expect  to  introduce  Thursday 
when  it  is  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Senator  Douglas  has  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  on  this  subject, 
which  would  repeal  the  gold  reserve  re- 
quirements entirely.  The  hearings  be- 
ginning February  2.  1965,  will  also  in- 
clude the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

Any  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  before  the  committee  on  these 
bills  are  requested  to  notify  Matthew 
Hale,  chief  of  staff.  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  room  5300,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  telephone  225- 

3921. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment I  made  on  January  23  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senatob  A.  Willis  Robkrtson. 

Democrat,  of  Vibginia.  Chairman,  Sxnati 

COMMnTKK  ON  BANKING  AND  CUBBINCY 

At  a  conference  of  Senate  leaders  at  the 
White  Hotise  last  night,  the  President  ex- 
pressed interest  in  prompt  action  on  the 


administration  bill  to  amend  the  NaUoirt 
KOld  reserve  requirements.  This  bUl  is  to 
be  sent  to  the  Congress  January  28,  along 
with  the  President's  economic  message. 

In  view  of  the  President's  Interest  in 
prompt  action  on  the  bill,  and  In  view  of  the 
heavy  legislative  program  which  tte  Senate 
wUl  face  later  In  the  session,  I  will  Intro- 
duce, at  the  President's  request,  the  admin- 
istration bin  on  January  28.  I  have  sched- 
uled hearings  before  the  full  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  beginning  February  2. 

1964 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  of  great  Im- 
portance to  our  domestic  monetary  system, 
and  to  oiir  financial  relations  with  foreign 
nations.  It  Is,  therefore,  just  as  Important 
that  our  hearings  should  be  thorough  and 
careful  as  It  Is  that  action  should  be  prompt. 
We  plan  to  hear  testimony  from  witnesses 
m  support  of  the  bill,  starting  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  on  February  2,  3. 
and  4.  The  next  week.  February  9,  10,  Mid 
11,  we  expect  to  hear  witnesses  opposing  the 
bill  or  proposing  changes  In  It. 

We  shall,  of  course,  be  glad  to  receive 
statements  and  briefs  from  the  public  on 
the  matter.  However,  In  view  of  the  desire 
of  the  President  to  give  this  matter  top  pri- 
ority, we  plan  to  limit  the  witnesses  who 
appear  to  representatives  of  Interested 
groups  or  to  persons  with  some  special 
knowledge  or  experience  whose  testimony 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  conmilttee  and  to 
the  Senate. 

Diu-lng  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  ana 
the  Important  monetary  questions  which 
will  be  Involved,  I  trust  that  the  President 
will  renew  his  statement  in  support  of  "the 
Federal  Reserve's  traditional  independence 
within  the  Government,"  which  he  made  on 

October  26. 

I  trust  the  President  will  also  express  his 
determination  to  take  any  action  necessary 
to  correct  the  unfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments, which  has  been  such  an  Important 
factor  m  reducing  our  gold  reserves.  Includ- 
ing careful  review  of  the  tremendo\is  flow  of 
dollars  through  the  foreign  aid  programs 
and  military  expenditures  around  the  world. 


PRESIDENTIAL  INABILITY— NOTICE 
OF  HEARING 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  I  wish  to  announce  forth- 
coming hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1  an  amendment  dealing  with  pres- 
idential inabUity  and  the  filling  of  vacan- 
cies in  the  office  of  Vice  President. 

Because  extensive  hearings  held  in  the 
2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress  re- 
sulted in  the  passage  of  an  identical 
measure,  we  hope  to  limit  our  hearings 
to  1  day.  The  hearing  is  scheduled 
to  begin  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  on  January 
29.  1965.  in  room  2228  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Due  to  the  almost  complete  imanimlty 
of  agreement  in  the  Senate  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1.  which  is  a  proposal 
identical  with  the  one  which  was  passed 
in  the  last  session  by  a  vote  of  65  to  0, 
we  hope  to  confine  the  hearings  to  1 

day.  ^        .. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
names  of  Senator  Allott.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy of  New  -York,  and  the  majority 
whip,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  added  to  the  list  of  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  at  its  next 
printing. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
An  address  by  Senator  A.  S.  Mike  Mon- 
SONET  to  the  Aero  Club  of  Wa.shington  on 
January  26,  1965. 


PRESENTATION      OF     GAVELS      TO 
PRESIDENT    OP    THE    SENATE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  been  given  a  pleasant  duty  today 
by  a  good  citizen  of  my  State.  Mr.  Tom 
Martin,  of  Atlanta,  a  woodworker,  whose 
hobby  is  making  gavels.  He  has  made 
gavels  and  presented  them  to  recent 
Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Speakers  of 
the  House,  including  the  present 
Speaker. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  present,  if  the 
Presiding  Officer  will  accept  them,  these 
gavels  from  Mr.  Tom  Martin,  of  Atlanta, 
Tex.,  a  citizen  of  good  character. 

The  first  gavel  is  made  of  wood  from  a 
pecan  tree  and  bears  on  it  the  six  flags 
that  have  flown  over  Texas — those  of 
France,  Spain,  Mexico,  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  the  Confederacy,  and  the  50-star 
present  U.S.  flag. 

The  other  gavel  is  made  from  wood  of 
trees  from  three  States. 

This  is  the  executive  gavel  made  from 
woods  from  the  States  of  Texas,  Minne- 
sota, and  Massachusetts,  and  bears  upon 
each  kind  of  wood  the  likenesses  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson,  Vice  President  Hubert 
Horatio  Humphrey,  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  John  W.  McCormack.  Each 
of  the  woods  of  the  respective  States  has 
the  name  of  the  State  placed  upon  it. 

If  the  Vice  President  will  receive  them, 
on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  I 
represent,  I  should  like  to  present  them 
to  him,  with  the  request  that  some  time 
during  tliis  session  the  Vice  President 
will  use  these  gavels  in  presiding  over  the 
Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
gratefully  accepts  these  gavels. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  the  letter  which  describes  the 
woods  of  the  respective  States,  which  I 
send  to  the  Vice  President  along  with  the 
gavels. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  letter 
will  be  also  gratefully  received. 


NOMINATION  OF  CURTIS  E.  LeMAY 
TO  BE  A  FULL  GENERAL  IN  RE- 
TIREMENT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Executive  Calendar  of  the  Senate  again 
reflects  the  name  of  Gen.  Curtis  E.  Le- 
May  in  connection  with  the  confirma- 
tion of  his  appointment  in  retirement  as 
a  full  general.  As  General  LeMay  is 
slated  for  early  retirement,  perhaps  this 


is  the  last  time  his  name  will  appear  on 
our  Executive  Calendar. 

General  LeMay  leaves  big  tracks  on  the 
pages  of  history.  He  has  been  one  of  the 
truly  great  leaders  of  our  military  forces 
for  more  than  three  decades.  His  out- 
standing leadership  began  in  his  youthful 
days  as  a  fighting  pilot  and  a  unit  com- 
mander in  World  War  II,  when  his 
achievements  were  of  the  highest  pos- 
sible order  as  a  fighter,  as  a  leader,  and 
as  a  strategist. 

Following  World  War  II,  General  Le- 
May was  far  in  the  forefront  in  planning 
and  developing  our  present  Air  Force. 
Further,  he  has  often  been  properly  called 
the  chief  architect  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  of  the  Air  Force,  and  he  has 
been  its  foremost  authority  and  com- 
mander for  many  years.  More  recently 
he  has  served  with  great  distinction  as 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force. 

General  LeMay  is  nc  ordinary  man. 
He  has  great  courage,  foresight,  and  skill. 
He  is  a  doer  of  many  things.  While  he 
has  always  striven  for  the  utmost  in 
attainment,  he  has  never  been  an  ex- 
tremist. He  is  a  man  of  rare  judgment 
and  discretion.  His  judgment  can  al- 
ways be  relied  upon  and  has  been  relied 
upon  and  often  followed  by  Congress, 
over  which,  of  course,  he  had  no  control, 
but  an  abundance  of  persuasion  and 
respect. 

Further,  he  inspires  confidence,  and 
has  never  betrayed  it.  He  made  us  a 
strong  nation  in  air  power  and  has  been 
a  tremendous  influence  for  good  in  his 
great  profession. 

Senators  who  have  dealt  with  General 
LeMay  and  who  are  familiar  with  his 
record  appreciate  his  great  services  and 
fine  patriotism,  his  upright  character, 
and  the  honorable  course  he  has  always 
followed  and  inspired  others  to  follow 
with  him. 

General  LeMay  has  richly  earned,  and 
I  hope  that  he  will  enjoy,  many  more 
years  of  satisfaction  and  the  blessings 
and  thanks  of  our  Nation  and  the  grati- 
tude of  humanity. 


PRIVATE  HOSPITAL  INSURANCE 
FOR  THE  AGED  THROUGH  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
sharply  rising  cost  of  hospital  care  is 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  behind  the 
proposal  to  provide  private  hospital  in- 
surance to  the  aged  through  social  se- 
curity. 

The  hospitals  of  this  country  have 
been  faced  with  a  serious  problem  re- 
sulting from  public  assistance  programs 
which  pay  for  only  a  portion  of  the  cost 
of  charity  patients;  in  effect,  a  payments 
gap.  The  hospitals,  of  course,  must  find 
some  way  to  continue  to  operate  and  so 
regular  patients  must  pay  higher  costs 
in  order  to  make  up,  at  least  partially, 
for  the  welfare  patients.  Additionally 
these  patients,  many  of  whom  have  mod- 
est incomes  themselves,  also  pay  taxes 
in  order  to  provide  public  assistance. 
Thus,  they  are  carrying  a  double  burden. 

The  King-Anderson  bill  would  help 
the  hospitals  tremendously  by  paying  the 
reasonable  costs  of  care  for  the  aged. 
The  King-Anderson  bill  also  provides 


alternative  care  when  medically  advls- 
able  to  the  more  expensive  hospital  care 

The  American  Hospital  Association  is 
deeply  concerned  about  the  fiscal  difia. 
culties  which  confront  hospitals  under 
existing  public  assistance  programs.  The 
American  Hospital  Association  has  made 
significant  contributions  to  improve- 
ments in  hospital  care  and  in  planning 
designed  to  modernize  our  hospital  sys- 
tem. 

An  article  by  Eve  Edstrom  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  January  17  deals 
with  the  problems  I  have  just  mentioned. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Medicare  Is  Seen  as  Cost  Stabilizer 
(By  Eve  Edstrom) 

The  administration's  medicare  plan  for  the 
aged  could  well  have  a  stabilizing  effect  on 
hospital  costs. 

This  is  because  hospitals  take  care  of  many 
charity  patients.  Sometimes  the  hospitals 
receive  partial  reimbursement,  sometimes 
they  do  not. 

Thus,  the  cost  of  caring  for  these  patients 
is  reflected  in  the  bills  paid  by  patients  who 
can  afford  care.  And  this  is  one  reason  why 
hospital  bills  have  gone  up  and  up. 

But  the  administration's  medicare  pro- 
posal would  reimburse  the  hospitals  for  all 
reasonable  costs  of  caring  for  the  aged. 
This  would  represent  a  stable  source  of  in- 
come to  hospitals  and.  according  to  support- 
ers of  the  plan,  should  act  as  a  brake  on 
spiraling  hospital  costs. 

UNKNOWNS     PLAY    ROLE 

However,  critics  of  medicare  point  out 
there  are  many  unknown  factors  that  could 
continue  hospital  costs  on  their  sky-high 
path. 

For  example,  the  nonprofit  hospitals  are 
exempt  from  Federal  minimum  wage,  un- 
employment compensation  and  collective 
bargaining  laws.  If  legislative  attempts  to 
remove  these  exemptions  are  successful,  the 
American  Hospital  Association  predicts  that 
hospital  costs  could  go  up  at  least  one-third. 

Critics  also  insist  that  once  financial  bar- 
riers to  hospital  care  for  the  aged  are  re- 
moved, there  will  be  such  excessive  demands 
on  the  hospitals  that  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  new  hospital  beds  will  be  needed. 

This  expressed  fear  does  not  square  with 
the  often  voiced  contention  of  the  medical 
profession  that  all  of  the  aged  who  need  care 
are  getting  it  and.  therefore,  medicare  Is 
not  necessary. 

CONTROL    HOSPITALIZATION 

The  argument  that  medicare  will  bring 
the  aged  to  hospitals  in  droves  also  overlooks 
the  fact  that  the  very  doctors  who  now  ad- 
mit patients  to  hospitals  will  be  responsible 
for  admitting  the  aged  under  medicare. 

It  will  not  be  the  Federal  Government  but 
the  physician  of  the  patient's  own  choice 
who  will  make  the  arrangements  for  hos- 
pitalization. Thus,  the  proposed  legislation 
relies  on  the  ethical  Judgment  of  doctors  to 
see  that  patients  get  care  only  when  they 
need  it. 

Furthermore,  the  legislation  would  require 
the  establishment  of  local  review  panels  of 
doctors  to  keep  a  continuing  check  on  hos- 
pital admissions  for  the  purpose  of  making 
certain  that  the  services  offered  were  medi- 
cally necessary. 

However,  there  is  no  question  that  passage 
of  medicare  would  result  in  more  of  the  aged 
being  admitted  to  hospitals.  Experience 
under  such  health  insurance  plans  as  Blue 
Cross  has  shown  that  as  greater  numbers  of 
people  are  protected  against  the  high  cost  of 
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health  care,  there  Is  greater  use  of  health 

^^'^  MORE    BEDS     NEEDED 

The  estimates  on  which  the  adminlBtra- 
tion's  medicare  plan  is  based  indicate  that 
here  S  be  about  a  4-percent  increase  In 
tSe  overall  need  for  hospital  beds.  The  chief 
IK  American  HospiUl  Association's  Wash- 
?ngU)n  office,  Kenneth  Williamson,  thinks 
the  increase  will  be  greater. 

lut  Williamson  points  out  that  many 
smaller  communities  already  have  more  hos- 
nS  beds  than  they  can  use.  And  m  metro- 
noUtan  centers,  where  shortages  of  hospital 
beds  usually  exist,  there  also  are  a  number  of 
nid  blK  hospital  plants  that  could  accom- 
modate more  beds  if  space  was  used  more 

^^Thus^^medicare  could  act  as  a  spur  to  re- 
directing more  of  the  Hill-Burton  funds  for 
hospital  construction  to  modernizmg  hos- 
nital  plants  Instead  of  constructing  new 
hospitals.  This  has  been  an  objective  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association. 

The  American  Hospital  Association  Is  not 
opposed  to  financing  a  health  care  plan  for 
the  aged  through  social  security,  as  the 
American  Medical  Association  Is.  And  the 
American  Hospital  Association  believes  that 
the  administration's  medicare  bill,  as  now 
drafted,  meets  most  of  the  objections  it  reg- 
istered against  previous  bills.  It  does  object 
however,  to  making  benefits  available  to  all 
persons  over  65  regardless  of  their  income. 

But  supporters  of  medicare  say  that  any 
plan  geared  to  Income  levels  will  result  in  a 
means  test  to  qualify  persons  for  care. 
Health  care  for  the  aged,  they  emphasize, 
should  be  available  as  a  matter  of  right. 
And  they  insist  that  they  have  enough  favor- 
able votes  in  Congress  this  year  to  make  that 
right  a  reality. 


UTILIZATION        OP        ELECTRONIC 
DATA-PROCESSING    SYSTEMS    IN 
SMALL  BUSINESS 
Mr.    SPARKMAN.     Mr.    President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that   there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  excerpts  from  an  article 
entitled  "Data  Center  Is  Planned."  pub- 
lished in  the  January  15,  1965,  issue  of 
the  New  York  Times. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
article  reports  another  instance  of  what 
I  believe  to  be  a  most  important  develop- 
ment in  small  business  utilization  of  elec- 
tronic data-processing  systems.  The 
National  Retail  Merchants  Association 
has  announced  plans  to  establish  a  data- 
processing  service  center  for  use  by 
smaller  and  medium-sized  retail  stores. 

It  should  also  interest  Senators  to 
know  that  those  attending  the  conven- 
tion, where  this  announcement  was 
made,  heard  what  I  am  sure  was  a  very 
stimulating  address  by  our  distinguished 
minority  leader,  Senator  Dirksen. 

Mr.  President,  smaller  merchants  will 
be  able  to  obtain  the  services  of  the  data- 
processing  center  at  a  group  rate,  re- 
ported to  be  at  least  50  percent  lower 
than  the  cost  would  be  without  group 
participation.  Spokesmen  for  the  asso- 
ciation stated  that  these  stores  wUl  now 
be  able  to  obtain,  more  quickly,  data  on 
weekly  sales  in  dollars  and  units,  weekly 
or  monthly  inventory  and  purchase  in- 
formation and  cumulative  totals,  better 
merchandising  control,  more  detailed  and 


revealing    budgeting    Information,    and 
more  useful  accounting  reports. 

With  more  adequate  and  more  current 
information  about  their  operations,  these 
smaller  merchants  wUl  be  able  to  com- 
pete more  vigorously  with  larger  retailers 
who  already  utUize  electronic  data-proc- 
essing systems  as  a  beneficial  manage- 
ment tool. 

Mr  President,  I  had  occasion  to  com- 
ment a  few  days  ago  that  better  manage- 
ment and  better  tools  for  management 
are  among  the  greatest  needs  of  small 
businesses.  It  pleases  me  to  note  the 
great  good  sense  demonstrated  by  these 
smaller  merchants  who  have  recognized 
a  common  need  for  improved  manage- 
ment, and  have  acted  cooperatively  to 
meet  that  need  in  a  way  which  minimizes 

costs.  , 

I  am  aware  of  other  instances  where 
groups  of  businessmen  have  joined  to- 
gether to  procure  electronic  data-proc- 
essing services,  which  would  have  been 
too  costly  for  any  one  of  them  acting  in- 
dividually. It  occurs  to  me,  however, 
that  this  opportunity  may  not  be  widely 
known  or  appreciated. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  I  have  directed  the 
staff  of  the  committee  to  conduct  a  study 
of  the  extent  to  which  small  businessmen 
may  be  using  electronic  data-processing 
systems,  arrangements  for  minimizing 
the  cost  of  such  services,  how  this  subject 
might  be  included  in  the  management 
assistance  program  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  and  the  extent  to  which 
electronic  equipment  of  Goverrunent 
agencies  may  be  used  during  idle  hours 
by  small  businesses  on  a  reimbursable 

basis. 

Exhibit  1 

Data  Center  Is  Plannh) 

(By  Leonard   Sloane) 

A  plan  to  provide  small  retailers  with  the 
same  advantages  of  electronic  data  proc- 
essing as  enjoyed  by  big  department  stores 
was  outlined  here  yesterday  by  the  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association. 

The  program  was  announced  on  the  final 
day  of  the  association's  4-day  convention 
at  "the  New  York  Hilton  Hotel. 

It  calls  for  the  use  of  a  data-processing 
service  center  bv  smaller  merchants  at  a 
group  rate  said  to  be  at  least  50  percent 
lower  than  what  it  would  cost  them  in- 
dividually. ...      ,  4.V. 

The  group  data-processing  project  of  the 
association  will  be  run  by  Its  smaller  stores 
division,  whose  members  have  a  total  oi 
some  1.700  department  and  specialty  stores. 

It  was  explained  at  a  news  conference  by 
Harold  S.  Garber,  general  manager  of  Gi- 
ber's In  Staten  Island  and  chairman  of  the 
division's  electronic  data-processing  com- 
mittee. 

costs    ARE     BIG     FACTOR 

Mr  Garber  termed  the  idea,  under  con- 
sideration for  2V2  years,  a  way  ^  obtain 
"minimum  processing  costs  for  smaller  ana 
medium-sized  stores  that  would  enable  them 
to  benefit  from  the  many  advantages  of  elec- 
tronic data-processing  systems  without  hav- 
ing  to  invest  large  amounts  of  capital  in 
computers    or    other    expensive    electronic 

^^AmSiTthe  information  that  stores  could 
auickly  obtain  through  this  program  is 
weekly  sales  data  in  dollars  and  units,  weekly 
or  monthly  Inventory  and  purchase  infor- 
mation and  accumulative  totals. 

Mr  Garber  noted  that  the  association  had 
made  an  arrangement  with  the  firm  of  Len- 


nox &  Lennox  of  New  York,  which  operates  a 
data-processing  service  bureau.  »„,„„„ 

Stores  win  work  with  the  serv"=^,  ^^  th^ 
on  their  own.  he  said,  but  would  obtain  the 
financial  benefits  of  group  participation. 

BENEFTTS    AKE    LISTED 


Seymour  Helfant,  manager  of  the  smaller 
stores  division,  said  merchants  would  get 
"better  merchandizing  control,  more  detaliea 
and  revealing  budgeting  information  and 
more  useful  accounting  reports"  with  elec- 
tronic data  processing. 

"Lack  of  adequate  and  up-to-date  mer- 
chandise controls  have  contributed  mate- 
rially in  forcing  the  smaller  retailer  to  lag 
far  behind  his  king-sized  competition  during 
the  most  widespread  prosperity  any  nation 
has  ever  enjoyed."  he  added. 

GOVERNMENT  FARM  PROGRAMS 
Mr  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States,  of  almost 
every  commodity,  are  in  severe  difficulty^ 
Government  programs  over  the  past  30 
years  have  maintained  a  floor  under 
prices  but  for  many  years  this  floor  has 
been  at  a  miiiimum,  far  below  parity. 
The  cumulative  effect,  therefore,  after 
10  years  of  operation  at  below  normal 
prices,  of  steadily  rising  costs  of  opera- 
tion of  the  increased  tendency  of  bor- 
rowing against  crops  not  yet  harvested, 
and  against  capital,  has  brought  Ameri- 
can agriculture  very  close  to  a  crisis. 

I  am  not  talking  about  marginal  farm- 
ers or  those  who  are  engaged  in  part- 
time  farming  while  working  regularly  at 
jobs  in  towns  and  cities.  Rather,  they 
are  the  farm  families  who  have  tradi- 
tionally made  their  living  from  farming 
and  who  have  kept  up  with  the  latest 
technological  and  scientific  methods. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  of  these 
farmers  I  was  very  disappointed  to  read 
the  statement  in  the  budget  message 
yesterday,  as  follows : 

with  the  help  of  the  Federal  Government's 
farm  commodity  programs,  some  of  the 
larger  and  more  efficient  farmers  are  now  re- 
ceiving rates  of  return  for  their  labor  capital, 
and  management  nearly  comparable  with 
the  rates  received  in  other  parts  of  the 
economy. 
I  question  whether  that  is  an  accurate 

statement. 

To  continue  with  the  quotation. 

But  in  view  of  the  market  outlook  for 
farm  commodities  at  home  and  abroad,  farm- 
ing alone  cannot  be  expected  to  provide  a 
d^ent  living  in  the  future  for  mo"  than 
about  1  million  farm  families,  even  with  con- 
tinned  Government  assistance,  page  89. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  the  larger 
farmers  are  receiving  these  comparable 
returns,  but  it  is  certainly  misleading 
to  conclude  that  this  is  typical  of  ef- 
ficient farmers  generally  or  that  itj^ 
characteristic  of  the  traditional  farm 
famUy  operations  in  the  Midwest. 

The  full-time  farmers  of  Mirmesota  are 
efficient  producers.  They  have  adopted 
the  best  methods  of  technology  and  pro- 
duction. Their  problem  is  not  one  of 
their  efficiency  but  of  low  prices.  Prom 
the  production  and  efficiency  standpoint 
they  and  other  Midwest  farmers  are  well 
equipped  to  make  a  decent  living  from 
farming— if  they  receive  fair  prices  for 
their  dairy,  feed  grain,  and  livestock 
production. 
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One  of  the  major  tasks  of  the  89th 
Congress  should  be  to  extend  and  im- 
prove farm  programs  so  as  to  raise  farm 
income  and  to  keep  efficient  farm  fami- 
lies in  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  1  million  farms  could  produce  all 
the  food  and  fiber  we  need.  It  is  just 
as  true  to  say  that  500,000  or  even  100,000 
farms  could  do  so — if  it  is  the  decision 
that  we  want  to  adopt  a  corporation 
farm  system  in  which  farmers  would  no 
longer  be  individual  owner-operators  but 
hired  men. 

It  would  also  be  a  mistake  to  con- 
clude that  some  larger  and  more  efficient 
farmers  are  receiving  an  adequate  re- 
turn because  they  are  larger  or  because 
they  are  efficient.  The  present  price 
support  programs  are  an  important  fac- 
tor in  net  farm  income. 

Last  year  Senator  McGovern.  Sena- 
tor Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  I  asked 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  to 
make  a  study  of  the  effects  of  farm 
programs  on  net  farm  income.  Dr.  Walt- 
er Wilcox  undertook  this  study.  In  his 
preliminary  report  last  fall  Dr.  Wilcox 
found  that  realized  net  farm  income,  in- 
stead of  averaging  $12.6  billion  a  year 
as  it  actually  did  the  past  3  years,  would 
have  averaged  50  percent  less,  or  about  $6 
billion  annually,  in  the  absence  of  price 
support  and  acreage  diversion  programs. 
His  further  studies  have  sustained  this 
conclusion. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that 
these  larger  units — certainly  the  1  mil- 
lion referred  to  in  the  message — are 
really  enjoying  a  return  comparable  to 
returns  in  industry,  but  to  the  extent  they 
are,  the  farm  programs  make  a  substan- 
tial contribution.  The  truth  is  that  the 
farm  programs  have  been  effective  in 
several  ways.  Under  the  farm  programs 
of  the  past  4  years  the  per  capita  income 
of  our  farm  population  rose  from  58  per- 
cent of  the  national  average  in  1960  to  63 
percent  of  the  national  average. 

At  the  same  time,  and  with  these  same 
commodity  programs,  we  reduced  our 
wheat  carryover  stocks  from  1.4  billion 
bushels  in  1960  to  900  million  bushels  in 
1964.  Feed  grain  stocks  were  cut  from  85 
million  tons  to  about  58  million  tons  by 
the  end  of  1964. 

These  reductions  in  wheat  and  feed 
grain  surpluses  will  save  the  taxpayers 
$640  million  a  year  in  carrying  charges. 

We  have  also  increased  our  farm  ex- 
ports during  the  past  4  years  to  a  record 
$6.1  billion  worth  in  1964 — $4.5  billion 
worth  of  such  exports  were  for  U.S.  dol- 
lars, and  the  remainder  for  foreign  cur- 
rency, credit  sales,  and  donations  imder 
the  f  ood-for-peace  program. 

Our  cotton  exports  are  up  36  percent; 
animals  and  animal  products  up  28  per- 
cent; and  grain  exports  up  23  percent. 

It  is  difficult  to  conclude  that  these 
larger  units  referred  to  in  the  budget 
message  are  really  enjoying  a  return 
comparable  to  returns  in  industry.  We 
have  already  had  hearings  in  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  this  year  re- 
garding the  effects  of  moderate  stand- 
ards which  Secretary  Wirtz  set  down  for 
citrus  and  other  speciality  crop  growers 
before  they  could  be  certified  to  import 
foreign  farmworkers.    The  Secretary  set 


hourly  rates  at  $1.15  to  $1.25  which  must 
be  offered  domestic  workers  before  ap- 
plications for  foreign  workers  could  be 
approved.  We  were  told  by  representa- 
tives of  these  large  growers  that  this 
places  too  heavy  a  burden  on  them  and 
that  qualified  U.S.  workers  could  not  be 
obtained  to  do  the  work.  We  need  to 
make  some  careful  studies  before  we 
draw  any  conclusions  about  the  effi- 
ciency of  these  large  operations  using 
hired  workers  as  compared  to  the  family 
farm  family  operations. 

There  are  many  farmers  listed  in  the 
census  figures  who  are  part-time  farm- 
ers. They  have  need  for  special  pro- 
grams. But  there  are  several  hundred 
thousand  full-time  farmers  more  than 
the  million  counted  in  the  budget  mes- 
sage who  are  efficient  producers  and 
who  wish  and  reserve  the  opportunity  to 
remain  in  farming.  Their  problem  is 
one  of  low  prices,  of  prices  that  fall  far 
short  of  parity.  Their  welfare  and  their 
opportunity  to  make  a  decent  living 
should  be  our  concern  also. 


RETURN  OF  SENATOR  KENNEDY  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS  TO  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  concerning  one  of  our 
colleagues,  the  junior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]. 

On  the  opening  day  of  this  session,  I 
had  hoped  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
en  masse  could  pay  tribute  to  him  on  his 
return  to  the  Senate.  However,  because 
of  the  many  other  duties  of  that  day, 
such  an  opportunity  did  not  present  it- 
self. I  feel  certain  that  he,  more  than 
anyone  else,  would  say  that  such  an  ex- 
pression from  this  body  was  the  last  thing 
that  he  desired. 

The  first  time  I  met  the  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  was  shortly  before 
we  entered  this  Chamber  for  the  first 
time.  Since  that  time,  as  the  days  have 
rolled  by  all  too  rapidly,  he  has  become 
my  fond  and  fast  friend. 

I  remember  working  with  him  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  where  he  battled  to 
do  his  utmost  for  those  he  represented  in 
Massachusetts.  I  have  seen  him  work  in 
committee  where,  as  most  of  us  know, 
the  real  work  of  the  Senate  is  done.  I 
have  visited  with  him  in  his  home,  and 
have  become  well  acquainted  with  the 
members  of  his  family;  and  I  know  of 
the  warmth  and  spirit  that  exists  there 
in  the  finest  American  tradition. 

I  have  also  seen  him  in  pain  and  suf- 
fering. I  know  a  bit  about  the  long  fight 
that  was  required  to  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  join  us  in  the  Chamber  today. 

True,  he  comes  from  a  great  family, 
with  a  great  tradition,  but  I,  for  one, 
prefer  to  think  of  him  as  an  individual 
in  his  own  right. 

Today,  I  believe  that  it  is  fitting,  as  we 
pay  tribute  to  a  great  human  being  who 
is  no  longer  alive,  to  recall  that  history 
has  been  good  to  us  in  America — indeed, 
it  has  been  good  to  the  whole  world,  be- 
cause history  has  provided  great  men 
when  greatness  was  required. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  name 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  will  be  written  in  history 
as  one  of  the  great  men.    I  personally 


say  to  him,  my  colleague  and  my  friend 
Ted  Kennedy,  welcome  back,  and  God 
bless  you. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  for  a 
brief  comment? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
add  my  endorsement  to  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]  has  just 
stated. 

We  in  Massachusetts  were  horribly 
shocked  when  we  learned  of  the  airplane 
accident  in  which  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  were  involved. 

I  can  say  most  sincerely  that  I  have 
admired  the  courage,  the  morale,  and  the 
patience  that  my  colleague  showed  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  the  hospital.  Not  only  did 
he  have  good  surgery,  but  the  surgery 
would  have  meant  little  if  he  had  not  had 
the  qualities  that  made  him  live  up  to 
what  the  necessities  demanded  at  the 
time. 

As  I  walked  with  him  down  the  aisle 
in  January,  he  walked  straight  and  true. 

In  the  days  to  come,  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  for  the  best  interests 
of  our  country  and  the  State  we  repre- 
sent. 

As  we  walked  down  the  aisle — and  this 
is  the  second  Kennedy  I  have  escorted 
down  the  aisle — I  asked  him,  "How  many 
more  Kennedys  shall  I  be  escorting?" 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  June 
1964,  millions  of  men  and  women  here 
and  abroad  joined  in  prayer  for  the 
speedy  recovery  of  our  junior  colleague 
and  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]. 

The  Senator's  presence  now  in  the 
Chamber  shows  that  our  prayers  were 
answered. 

I  join  all  Senators  in  rejoicing  in  the 
successful  recovery  and  return  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  great  and  distin- 
guished American  wrote  a  book  entitled 
"Profiles  In  Courage."  I  believe  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  a  new  chapter  be  added  to 
that  great  book,  a  chapter  relating  to  the 
courage  and  perseverance  of  our  beloved 
and  distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  Ted  Kennedy. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  join  with  other  Senators  in  welcom- 
ing back  today  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  in 
expressing  admiration  for  his  great  fight 
after  his  unfortunate  airplane  crash.  It 
is  a  tribute  to  his  courage  and  tenacity 
that  he  has  triumphed  over  his  misfor- 
tune, and  that  he  is  here  in  full  health. 

During  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1960,  when  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  was  on  a  campaign  tour 
of  Texas  college  campuses,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  first  seeing  the  Senator  in 
action.  On  college  campuses  the  polls 
had  shown  that  the  students  were  ad- 
verse to  the  party  of  which  the  Senator's 
brother  was  the  nominee.  I  was  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
on  several  campuses. 

I  welcomed  him  to  Texas  at  Dallas. 

At  that  time  I  observed  his  outstand- 
ing personality  and  how,  on  his  first  ap- 
pearance, he  captivated  people  who  had 
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..viously   been   hostile   to   his   cai^e. 
Sf  een  such  a  Person  ^nth  Ws  dy- 
^mS  appeal,  having  worked  with  him 
Sg  the  88th  Congress  on  the  Com- 
iftSe  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
Saving  seen  his  diligent  attendance  at 
hea  Sgs  and  his  hard  and  faithful  work 
S  other  senators  in  welcoming  back 
Jhejunior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
we  welcome  him  not  only  because  of  his 
n^rsonality  and  intelligence,  but  also  for 
SL  Sevotion  to  duty.    We  congratulate 

^tr^DOUoS-  Mr.  president,  1. 1.0, 
wish  "to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
nieasure  at  the  return  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  KENNEDY] 
So  during  the  past  several  months, 
has  been  through  a  very  trying  experi- 
ence suffering  in  a  hospital  with  a  badly 

'folate  has  always  beeri  a  character- 
Utic  of  the  Kennedy  family.    I  can  re- 
member when,  10  years  ago,  om  late 
Soved  President  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
seriously  ill  with  a  mysterious  back  ail- 
St  which  kept  him  from  the Jloor  o^ 
the  Senate  for  many  months,  and  which 
probably  threatened  his  life.    Many  of 
Sswondered  whether  he  woiUd  ever  re- 
turn  and  we  were  delighted  when  he 
caS^back.    we  found  that  during  those 
months  he  had  written  the  book  entitled 
•Profiles  in  Courage."  which  estabhshed 
his  reputation  as  an  author  and  which 
won  him  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  American 

^sStor  Edward  Kennedy  is  not  only 
a  chip  off  the  old  block;  he  is  a  part  of 
the  old  block  himself.  After  being  in  an 
airplane  crash  and  breaking  his  back  an 
accident  which  would  have  killed  lesser 
men.  and  spending  many  months  in  the 
hospital,  he  has  returned  with  the  same 
undaunted  spirit  which  his  elder  brother 

^  Tdo'not  wish  to  tell  stories  on  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  but 
the  first  story  I  heard  about  him  was  in 
the  campaign  of  1960,  when  he  went  out 
to  Wisconsin  and  the  Northwest  to  wto 
over  delegates  to  the  Democratic  Nationsd 
Convention  for  his  brother.    He  came  to 
a  place  where  there  was  a  ski  jumpir^ 
contest.    The  final  jump  was,  I  believe 
one  of  65  or  75  feet.    I  am  informed  that 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy  had  never  put 
on  skis  before  that  time,  but  that  he  then 
put  on  skis,  went  down  the  slope  swiftly 
made  the  65-  or  75-foot  jump,  landed  on 
his  skis,  not  on  his  neck    and  came 
through  that  experience  without  break- 
ing either  his  neck  or  his  back.    That 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  extraord  - 
nary  act  of  courage  performed  in  beha^ 
of  a  relative  that  I  had  ever  heard  of. 
So  I  was  perfectly  prepared,  knowingj^ 
the  activities  of  his  brother  and  his  ovm 
past  record,  to  understand  the  courage 
which  the  junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has   displayed.    We   are   very 
happy  to  have  him  back.  -     ^  », 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President  I  wish 
to  join  other  Senators  in  welcoming  DaOK 
to  the  Senate  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  .  Also,  I  wish  to  express 
my  personal  admiration  for  the  courage, 
determination,  and  patience  which  char- 
acterized his  recovery,  and  particularly 


the  pleasant  and  unselfish  dem^nor 
which  he  displayed  throughout  WsordeaL 
I  look  forward  to  serving  with  him  in  the 
days  and  years  ahead  with  a  great  deal 

of  pleasure.  ,  ,_ 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  Join  other  Senators 
in  extending  a  cordial  welcome  to  our  wl- 
league  from  Massachusetts  and  to  say 
how  delighted  I  am  that  he  is  able  to  join 
us  again.    We  wish  for  him  a  most  speedy 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  oi  the 
aisle  in  expressing  my  personal  satisfac- 
tion that  our  distinguished  colleague  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  is  back  in  the  Chamber. 

I  hope  that  he  wiU  take  care  of  him- 
self to  the  end  that  he  can  represent  Ws 
State  in  the  Senate  for  many  years  to 
come    He  has  made  a  reputation  which 
stands  him  in  good  stead.    He  has  been 
an  outstanding  Senator     His  contribu- 
tions to  the  welfare  of  this  body,  his 
State,  and  the  Nation,  have  been  maryr. 
I  assure  the  Senator  that,  as  the  ma- 
jority leader,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
ihoSd  like  him  to  spend  a  little  more 
time  in  the  sunshine  in  Florida,  so  that 
hTcan  recover  more  rapidly     I  assure 
him  further  that  if  he  is  needed  at  any 
time  I  shall  not  be  adverse  to  picking  up 
the  telephone  or  sending  him  a  telegrani 
The  important  thing  is  that  the  start 
which  he  has  made,  both  in  this  legis- 
lative body  and  in  recovering  ins  old 
physical  state  of  being  should  be  con- 
tinued.   We  value  his  services  as  weU  as 
his  friendship.   We  wish  for  him  the  best 
of  everything  in  the  years  ahead^ 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  "the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
knows  how  I  feel.  Nevertheless  I  rise 
S  join  other  Senators  in  telling  Teddy 
Sedy  that  everyone  in  this  Chamber 
is  delighted  that  he  has  returned  to  the 

Everir   Senator   has   in   his   heart   a 
prayer  for  the  complete  recovery  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  from  the 
tragedy  which,  several  months  ago,  over- 
Sok^  and  my  friend  who  ^^ajo  sit- 
ting on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle, 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Sdiana  [Mr.  BayhI.    We  were  deep  y 
grieved  at  the  accident  in  their  plarie  trip 
[nto  New  England.    To  see  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  come  into 
this  Chamber,  as  we  have  seen  him  today, 
makes  us  all  happy,  indeed. 

I  wish  to  say  what  really  needs  no  say- 
ing- All  of  us  are  happy  and  glad  to  see 
our  friend  return  here  to  resimie  his 
labors  for  his  country  and  for  his  State. 


commands  throughout  the  world  hold  the 
rank  of  minister. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
some  bureaucrat  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment chose  the  term  "poUtical  adviser 
for  these  men  whose  duties  m  no  way 
meet  that  description.  It  is  an  obnoxious 
title  which  immediately  brings  to  mind 
the  name  or  title  "political  commissar 
of  the  Soviet  Union  who  are  assigned  to 
units  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces.    They 
in  reality  are  political  advisers  to  keep 
the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  in  Une  in  sup- 
Dort  of  the  Communist  dictators  of  tne 
Soviet  Union.     Our  State  Department 
officials  assigned  to  various  installations 
of  our  Armed  Forces  have  duties  entirely 
unlike  the  duties  of  the  Soviet  Pohtical 
advisers.    If  the  assignment  of  such  offi- 
cials to  our  major  commands  is  neces- 
sary it  would  be  more  advisable  and  cer- 
tainly less  obnoxious  to  Americans^  to 
term  them  "diplomatic  corisultante    or 
"foreign  policy  consultants    or    diplo- 
matic advisers"  or  some  appropriate  and 
more  suiUble  title  other  than  "pohtical 
adviser."    This  latter  appelation  is  too 
much  like  "political  commissar." 

Also.  Mr.  President,  I  seriously  ques- 
tion the  need  for  State  Department  po- 
litical advisers  at  command  instalmtions 
located  within  the  continental  United 
States.   Certainly,  the  conunander  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  at  Omaha,  Nebr.. 
can  obtain  all  the  foreign  policy  advice 
he  needs  merely  by  picking  up  a  tele- 
phone with  a  direct  line  to  the  State 
Department  or  to  State  Department  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  the  Pentagon  or  to 
the  White  House.    I  see  no  need  what- 
ever that  a  State  Department  bureau- 
crat on  the  staff  be  assigned  to  Air  Force 
or  strike  command  installations  m  any 
of  our  50  States.  ,^  u     « 

It  would  seem  to  me  it  would  be  a 
simple  matter  for  State  Department  offi- 
cials responsible  for  this  policy  to  imme- 
diately discard  the  misleading  and  ob- 
noxious term  "political  adviser"  and  to 
reconsider  the  need  for  them  at  all  in- 
stallations to  which  they  are  presenUy 
assigned.    These  State  Department  offi- 
cials bear  the  rank  and  receive  the  sala- 
ries of  Ministers  in  our  Foreign  Service 
approximating  $24,000  per  annum,  and 
lam  wondering  if  aU  of  them  are  pres- 
ently earning  their  salaries  in  their  posts 
as  political  advisers.    I  do  not  believe 
they  are  rendering  real  and  needful  pub- 
lic service  to  our  country  commensurate 
with  their  high  State  Department  ratings 
and  salaries. 


•POLITICAL    ADVISERS":     "POLITI- 
CAL COMMISSARS" 
Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    Mr.  President, 
during  a  recent  visit  to  Uie  Aar  Force 
Strike  Command  at  MacDiU  Air  Base 
in^orida.  I  was  startled  to  see  among 
Ihe  roster  of  ranking  officers^  a  high  offi- 
cial of  our  State  Department  termed 
"^litical  adviser."    I  learned  aU  I  coi^d 
rSarding  his  duties.   V^amed  also^^l^ 
this  political  adviser  attached  to  the  US. 
Strike  Command  in  Florida  and  those 
attached  to  seven  other  major  miliUry 


FREEDOM  AND  THE  PARMER 
Mr   MILLER.    Mr.  President,  one  of 
thf  foremost  observers  of  Americ^ja^^ 
the  editor  of  the  Chromcle  in  Toledo. 

'^Editor  David  Ash  has  the  wisdom  and 
foresi'^ht  so  common  to  editors  of  rural 
wSes  He  and  others  of  his  kind  are 
SSe  enough  to  the  soil  to  be  aware  of 
what  America  is  and  what  has  made 

America  great.  

A  Jeffersonian,  Mr.  Ash  is  also  aware 
that  we  are  living  in  a  world  f/wrfg 
changing  that  we  are  in  danger  of  losing 
?he  principles  for  which  America  and  its 
people  have  stood  for  so  long. 
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His  thinking  was  never  so  clearly  set 
out  as  in  an  editorial  in  his  newspaper 
on  January  7.  And  in  putting  his 
thoughts  down  on  paper,  he  also  man- 
aged to  set  out  guidelines  for  the  Great 
Society.    He  asserts: 

Freedom  and  the  farmer — these  cannot  be 
separated. 

Without  freedom,  the  farmer  is  a  peasant, 
a  serf,  or  someone  sucked  into  the  proletar- 
ian city;  without  the  farmer  and  his  proud 
independence,  his  fierce  integrity,  we  are 
doomed  to  industrialize  and  centralize  our- 
selves Into  something  too  terrible  to  con- 
template. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Freedom  and  the  Farm- 
er," be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Freedom  and  the  F.armer 

Recently  much  has  been  made  of  a  great, 
all-embracing  idea  called  the  "Great  So- 
ciety"— and  rightly  so.  since  our  people,  our 
Nation  must  become  great  or  go  under.  But 
exactly  what  are  we  to  be,  what  are  we  to 
have,  what  are  we  to  do.  in  order  to  be  great? 

It  is  not  enough  to  be  rich,  even  to  share 
the  riches  more  fairly;  not  enough  to  think 
big.  talk  big.  even  act  big  about  our  material 
abundance,  oior  industrial  capacity,  our  high 
standard  of  living,  our  broad  acres,  and  otu- 
great  accomplishment  in  producing  and  shar- 
ing food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  schoolbooks.' 
Bigger  and  better  things,  more  and  more 
novelty  and  speed  and  luxury — these  may 
seem  to  be  the  means  to  the  Great  Society, 
but  our  society  will  not  be  great,  and  our 
hopes  will  die  a  bitter  death  unless  we  our- 
selves can  be  great — not  great  in  money  and 
the  things  money  will  buy,  but  great,  "truly 
great,  in  mind  and  heart  and  soul.  If  our 
thoughts  and  acts  are  meanly  confined  to 
material  things,  our  hopes  will  die,  and 
v.ith  them  the  hope  of  the  world. 

The  Great  Society  has  been  hoped  for, 
dreamed  of.  wistfully  desired  from  the  very 
beginning.  It  is  what  many  have  called  "the 
American  dream."  Over  and  over  again  that 
phrase  occurs  in  one  of  the  finest  one-volume 
histories  ever  composed  for  the  furthering 
of  that  dream — "The  Epic  of  America,"  by 
James  Truslow  Adams.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning the  dream  has  always  existed — 
vaguely  for  the  many,  more  clearly  for  the 
few.  We  in  our  time,  we  and  our  children, 
must  make  it  come  true.  Otherwise  we  shall 
not  have  the  Great  Society. 

The  term  Great  Society  may  seem  to  us 
a  new  name  for  a  new  thing.  Not  so.  James 
Truslow  Adams  was  familiar  with  it  in  1931, 
more  than  a  generation  ago — and  it  was  not 
new  with  him.  We  have  always  known — that 
is,  always  a  few  among  us  have  known — that 
here  in  America,  and  especially  here  in  the 
rich  farming  section  of  the  Midwest,  the 
Great  Society  could  and  must  begin. 

We  have  always  known — that  is  the  few 
among  us  have  always  known — that  the 
Great  Society  must  be  a  free  society  made 
up  of  free  men  and  women  using  their  free- 
dom actively,  creatively,  responsibly,  to  make 
the  American  dream  at  long  last  a  reality. 

We  have  always  known^the  few  among 
us — that  with  all  the  freedom  possible  there 
must  be  all  the  equality  .possible,  all  the 
brotherhood  possible.  Each  according  to  his 
ability  and  his  opportunity  must  not  merely 
wish  and  hope,  but  actively,  generously  work 
to  keep  that  dream  alive  and  make  it  come 
true:  "Those  on  top,  financially,  intellectual- 
ly, or  otherwise."  Truslow  Adams  asserted, 
"have  got  to  devote  themselves  to  the  Great 
Society,  and  those  who  are  below  the  scale 


have  got  to  strive  to  rise,  not  merely  eco- 
nomically, but  culturally." 

The  present  discussion  seeks  in  Jefferson- 
Ian  terms,  by  Jeffersonian  means,  to  help 
us  all  remember  that  dream  and  work  for 
that  Great  Society — to  help  us  all  remember 
that  socially  it  must  be  democratic,  politi- 
cally It  must  be  republican,  economically  it 
must  be  based  on  the  proud  independence  of 
the  freehold  farmer.  We  cannot  all  be  farm- 
ers, those  of  us  who  are  cannot  all  own  land; 
there  must  be  professional  and  businessmen 
of  many  sorts,  factories  and  banks,  news- 
papers and  schools  and  libraries,  towns  and 
cities — but  unless  we  have  among  us  free- 
hold farmers  and  many  of  them,  the  Great 
Society  has  no  chance.  This  was  essential 
to  the  American  dream — the  healthy  agrarian 
base  for  American  life. 

Hamilton  thought  otherwise.  Hamilton 
believed  that  wealth  was  important — wealth 
and  great  cities.  Hamilton  sought  first  the 
welfare  of  rich  men.  of  industry  and  bank- 
ing. As  Adams  puts  it.  "Hamilton  stood  for 
strength,  wealth,  and  power;  Jefferson  for  the 
American  dream."  Essentially  that  dream 
was  agrarian.  Today,  when  cities  grow  and 
the  propertyless  many  seek  to  vote  them- 
selves rich,  we  know  that  salvation  lies  now. 
as  it  did  then,  with  not  merely  keeping  but 
increasing  the  number  of  men  who  work 
with  their  own  land  and  implements,  their 
own  tools  and  skills,  their  own  stocks  of 
goods,  their  own  talents — not  within  some 
vast  pyramid  of  industrial,  mercantile,  or 
financial  power  but  independently,  proudly. 

We  shall  probably  have  always  a  few  men 
who  are  rich,  a  few  more  who  are  poor,  and 
we  cannot,  dare  not,  equalize  the  way  the 
ranting  Red  and  the  whining  salmon  pink 
would  have  us  do — but  we  can  struggle  to 
avoid  the  clotting  of  power  and  rotting  of 
people  in  the  big  industrial  cities.  We  can 
strengthen  our  small  towns,  our  reasonably 
sized  cities,  and  our  healthy  freehold  agri- 
culture as  Jefferson  would  have  had  us  do. 

Only  by  such  means,  only  through  such 
men,  can  we  build  the  Great  Society — not  a 
Hamiltonian  society  of  spreading  cities  and 
roaring  factories,  but  a  Jeffersonian  society 
with  as  few  rich  and  as  few  poor  as  possible, 
as  many  freehold  farmers  as  possible,  as 
many  Independent  merchants  and  mechanics 
as  possible.  If  "alabaster  cities"  are  to  rise, 
"undimmed  by  hvunan  tears,"  they  must  be 
of  reasonable  size,  the  abode  of  free  men 
and  women  dealing  fairly  with  each  other 
and  serving  the  small  towns  and  the  rural 
regions  around  them  fairly. 

Primacy  of  the  person.  Many  landown- 
ers. Many  small  farmers.  Many  small  trades. 
These  are  the  Jeffersonian  republican  essen- 
tials to  the  Great  Society — not  the  city 
masses,  the  labor  unions,  the  pyramids  of 
governmental  and  industrial  power,  the  fierce 
venalistic  struggle  between  capital  and  labor. 

Freedom  and  the  farmer— these  cannot  be 
separated.  Without  freedom,  the  farmer  is  a 
peasant,  a  serf,  or  someone  sucked  into  the 
proleterian  city;  without  the  farmer  and  his 
proud  independence,  his  fierce  integrity,  we 
are  doomed  to  industrialize  and  centralize 
ourselves  into  something  too  terrible  to  con- 
template. 


CLOSING  OF  VA  HOSPITALS 
Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President,  many 
Senators   are   protesting    the    proposed 
closing  of  Veterans'  Administration  facil- 
ities throughout  the  country. 

I  believe  any  such  action  should  be 
postponed  until  a  thorough  investigation 
is  made  of  the  various  factors  involved. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  the  first  consid- 
eration should  be  the  well-being  of  those 
of  our  citizens  who  have  sei'ved  our  Na- 
tion in  its  hour  of  need.  Once  tHis  con- 
sideration has  been  completely  met,  then 


the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  is  an  approprl- 
ate  consideration. 

But  that  cost  must  be  accurately 
measured,  and  it  certainly  Is  in  order  to 
include  in  that  measurement  the  peace 
of  mind  to  veterans  and  their  families 
which  any  cost  saving  might  affect. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  American  Le- 
gion is  mustering  its  full  power  to  have 
this  decision  reversed. 

As  Don  Johnson,  the  American  Legion 
national  commander,  who  comes  from 
West  Branch  in  my  State  of  Iowa,  said: 

The  VA  closing  of  installations  Is  com- 
pletely inconsistent  with  the  announced  ob- 
jectives of  the  administration.  It  is  shock- 
ing to  learn  that  these  men  who  made  our 
Great  Society  possible  cannot  participate  In 
the  program  to  improve  our  society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  by  Commander  Johnson  and 
an  article  from  the  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa. 
Gazette,  of  January  13,  underscoring  the 
impact  of  such  a  closing  would  have  on 
the  city  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  be  placed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

National  Commander  Don  Johnson's  State- 
ment ON  Veterans'  Administration's  Clos- 
ing of  VA  Hospitals.  January  14,  1965. 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  wish  to  protest  with  all  the  emphasis  at 
my  command  the  decision  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  close  11  hospitals.  4  domi- 
ciliary homes,  and  16  regional  offices.  These 
actions  by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  executed,  re- 
flect a  gross  disregard  of  the  needs  of  our 
sick  and  disabled  and  are  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  announced  aims  of  the  administra- 
tion to  improve  the  lot  of  needy  citizens. 

In  closing  regional  offices  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  substantially  decreased 
its  ability  to  render  service  to  veterans  and 
their  survivors.  These  persons  will  find  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  learn  about  and  to 
obtain  benefits  authorized  by  Congress.  The 
consolidation  of  regional  offices  is  part  of  a 
trend  toward  centralization  and  automation 
which  produces  small  savings  at  the  expense 
of  a  great  sacrifice  to  our  veterans.  VA's 
closing  of  regional  offices  is  directly  opposite 
to  the  expansion  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration of  its  field  offices.  The  latter 
agency  seems  convinced  that  the  best  way 
to  serve  is  to  open,  not  close,  its  facilities  for 
the  public. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  can  participate  in  any 
war  against  poverty  or  In  the  establishment 
of  an  Improved  society  when  it  closes  hos- 
pitals and  domlciliarles.  The  agency  says 
that  there  is  a  decreased  demand  for  the  il 
hospitals  to  be  closed,  yet  these  hospitals 
will  exceed  in  the  current  fiscal  year  the 
patient  load  planned  for  them  by  VA  central 
office.  VA  says  that  these  hospitals  are  ob- 
solete, yet  it  concedes  that  for  many  years  it 
has  refused  to  expend  money  to  modernize 
the  facilities.  VA  says  that  it  has  had  diffi- 
culty in  attracting  capable  staff  to  the  hos- 
pitals in  question.  VA  will  have  a  greater 
difficulty  in  explaining  to  the  6,000  patients 
involved  that  no  care  at  all  will  improve  their 
condition. 

Veterans'  Administration  regional  offices, 
hospitals  and  domlciliarles  serve  either  the 
service  connected  or  those  who  are  In  deep 
financial  need.  Repeated  surveys  have 
demonstrated  the  appalling  financial  condi- 
tion of  most  VA  beneficiaries.  One  con- 
ducted recently  by  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  for  example,  established 
that  of  19,000  hospital  patients  screened,  the 
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»,=.ii  average  annual  income  was  Si.SOO 
S  oelow  the  poverty  level,,  and  that  al- 
mSt  15.000  of  the  patients  surveyed  had 
nn  ready  assets. 

-T^rDliKht  of  the  domiciliary  member  is 
narticularly  pathetic.  According  to  a  study 
'^  .hiished  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
£  the  typical  domiciliary  member  is  63 
vears  old,  is  disabled  principally  by  heart  dis- 
S  had  no  family,  and  has  an  income  of 
^6  k  month  from  VA  pension.  Where  these 
Sen  go  and  who  will  help  them  are  ques- 
tions the  VA  will  have  to  answer. 

The  VA  closing  of  installations  Is  com- 
nletelV  inconsistent  with  the  announced  ob- 
SvL  of  the  administration.  It  is  shocking 
fleam  that  these  men  who  made  our  Great 
^iety  possible  cannot  participate  in  the 
^tL  to  improve  our  society.  Even  if  the 
Sated  savings  are  fully  realized-and  this 
i-  hiEhly  questionable,  because  some  govern- 
menUl  agency  will  be  called  upon  to  care 
Tor  these  people-there  Is  no  justification 
for  the  hardships  and  sacrifices  to  be  im- 
Dosed  This  action  by  the  Veterans  Admln- 
Sation,  accomplished  through  the  interna 
budget  process  does  not  refiect  the  will  of 
the  people  nor  the  attitude  of  Congress.  I 
call  upon   the  Veterans'   Administration   to 

'TSoubtif  it  is  the  will  of  the  American 
people  that  this  society  be  ouilt  at  the  ex- 
SX  of  those  who  have  risked  their  lives 
Sat  this  Nation,  under  God,  might  endure 
and  who  now  find  themselves  in  need  of  the 
services  which  their  Government  in  Wash- 
ington is  best  equipped  to  render. 

I  now  call  for  a  total  mobilization  of  the 
efforts  and  resources  of  the  American  Legion 
to  prevent  this  disastrous  p'oposal  from 
Incoming  reality.      

veterans'  administration  closing  Big  Im- 
pact ON  Clinton,  Mator  Says 

CUNTON.— Clinton  Mayor  Harold  Domsalla 
said  the  closing  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion domicllary  here  will  have  quite  some 
impact  on  the  city's  economy. 

Officials  in  Washington  Tuesday  announced 
14  VA  hospitals  and  17  regional  offices  around 
the  Nation  will  be  closed.  The  VA  said  the 
move  will  save  $25  million  a  year. 

Domsalla  said  the  VA  domiciliary  at  Clin- 
ton has  one  of  the  largest  payroUs  In  the 

*^"Tm  not  sure  exactly  how  large,  but  the 
closing  will  have  quite  some  impact  here. 
the  mayor  said.  _     ,         .„ 

The  target  date  for  the  closing  is  June  30. 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  for  VA  fa- 
cilities. VA  Domiciliary  Director  Harold  Jaf- 
frey  said  the  facility  currently  has  611  resi- 
dents. .  , 

"I  hadn't  heard  a  thing  until  this  an- 
nouncement." Jaffrey  said.  "We  had  no  idea 
it  was  coming." 

The  purpose  of  the  domiciliary  is  to  re- 
habilitate veterans  so  they  can  overcome  dis- 
abilities and  support  themselves.  In  cases 
where  rehabilitation  is  unsuccessful,  he  faia 
it  becomes  "more  or  less  an  old  soldiers 
home."  .  , 

Jaffrey  said  he  didn't  know  the  reason  his 
faciUty  was  chosen  to  be  closed,  but  sur- 
mised It  might  be  because  of  the  age  of  the 
buildings.  The  center  was  constructed  to 
the  early  1940's  as  Schick  General  Hospital, 
named  for  the  first  medical  officer  killed  in 
World  War  II.  It  was  closed  as  a  hospiUl 
after  the  war  and  became  a  VA  facility. 

It  currently  has  174  employees  and  a  pay- 
roll of  about  $1  million  a  year.  Its  current 
budget  is  $1,713,325  for  the  fiscal  period  end- 
ing June  30. 


UKRAINIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
prevailing  wind  of  human  progress  since 
the  18th  century  has  been  toward  indi- 


vidual liberty.  The  political  history  of 
the  modem  world  shows  a  gradual  in- 
crease in  man's  freedom  of  choice.  Na- 
tionalism is  a  symptom  of  this  trend. 

Colonialism  was  a  respectable  foreign 
policy  until  the  national  fervor  of  the 
subject  peoples  wore  it  out.    The  image 
of   a  generous  mother  coimtry  raising 
backward  colonies  to  maturity  could  not 
stand  up  against  a  basic  longing  for  in- 
dependence.    Colonial   empires   of   the 
West  have  been  blown  apart  by  the  in- 
sistence of  the  colonial  peoples  on  their 
own  national  integrity.    There  is  some 
irony  in  the  thought  that  this  independ-- 
ent  spirit  was  stimulated  by  the  political 
philosophy  of  the  West.     Nonetheless, 
self-determination  is  now  accepted  as  the 
legitimate  hope  of  emerging  nations. 

But  in  one  large  segment  of  the  world 
dedication  to  a  national  identity  is  stifled. 
Colonial  exploitation  still  thrives  within 
the  confines  of  the  Communist  world. 
Today  we  mark  the  anniversary  of  the 
short-lived  independent  state  of  the 
Ukraine.  The  strong  sentiment  this  an- 
niversary arouses  proves  the  enduring 
force  of  liberty.  To  recall  occasions  such 
as  this  helps  stem  a  very  human  tend- 
ency to  take  our  own  freedom  for  grant- 
ed People  who  have  defended  their  na- 
tional independence— whether  they  have 
won  or  lost  the  fight— have  perpetuated 
and  -sanctified  the  principles  for  which 
they  fought.  . 

The  personal  freedoms  of  choice,  ex- 
pression, and  association  die  hard.  They 
live  in  the  hearts  of  Ukrainians  as  they 
live  for  East  Germans.  Lithuanians, 
Poles,  and  Americans.  Here  in  the 
United  States  they  are  protected  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  rule  of  law.  In 
Communist  countries  dictators  are  find- 
ing that  the  idea  of  freedom  can  infil- 
trate even  a  closed  society. 

Our  thoughts  today  are  with  our 
friends  in  the  Ukraine,  who  cherish  a 
memory  of  independence  and  a  great 
pride  in  that  legacy. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  a  paradox  to  celebrate  the  inde- 
pendence day  of  a  nation  that  is  not  free. 
But  when  the  spirit  of  freedom  remains 
unquenched  in  a  people,  after  centuries 
of  captivity,  repression,  and  oppression, 
it  is  fitting  that  we  salute  the  inspira- 
tion they  give  to  all  the  world.  Theirs  is 
a  resolution  that  is  a  reproach  to  the  free 
world  that  merely  looks  on. 

I  speak  of  Ukrainian  independence. 
Its  anniversary  is  January  22;  and  we 
go  back  47  years  to  that  glorious  day  of 
power  in  1918. 

Though  held  in  the  bondage  of  So- 
viet communism,  the  desire  and  the  de- 
termination of  the  Ukrainians  for  free- 
dom are  stronger  than  ever. 

Our  American  neighbors  of  Ukraiman 
descent  are  such  a  great  credit  to  our 
communities  that  we  feel  that  their 
plight  is  our  problem,  and  their  vital 
cares  have  our  prayers  and  our  con- 
cern. , 

For  over  40  years,  over  40  million  people 
have  found  a  wall  between  them  and  the 
Western  World  of  freedom.  But  theurs 
is  a  love  of  the  land— a  faith  and  a  cour- 
age which  have  helped  these  fine  people 
to  endure  through  the  centuries  and  to 
keep  in  their  hearts  their  existence  as  a 


nation  whole  and  apart  from  their  con- 
querors. 

Three  centuries  ago  the  Ukrainians 
fought  the  czar,  who  began  the  en- 
croachment on  their  rich  and  fertile 
country.  ^  ,_,, 

In  January  1918  they  boldly  pro- 
claimed their  release  from  the  slavery 
imposed  upon  them  in  the  17th  century. 
Three  years  of  bloody  struggle  f  oimd  this 
little  nation  unequal  to  stem  the  end- 
less hordes  from  Russia. 

Suppression — not  surrender— was  the 
order  of  the  day,  for  the  Ukrainians  will 
never  surrender. 

History  is  on  their  side;  and  one  day 
the  millions  of  Ukrainian  people  will 
take  their  place  among  the  truly  free  na- 
tions of  the  earth. 

Today  we  salute  them  for  their  cour- 
age, and  we  share  their  dream  of  in- 
evitable liberty. 

Let  us  do  all  in  our  power  to  make 
that  dream  come  true. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  am  pleased  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Ukrainian  people  on  the  anniversary  of 
their  brave  proclamation  of  Independ- 
ence  from   outside   rtUe.    In    1918   the 
Ukrainian  peoples  declared  themselves 
independent  from  the  newly  formed  Bol- 
shevik regime  in  Moscow.    T\^-o  years 
later  it  capitulated  to  the  Communist 
forces  after  more  than  a  year  of  resist- 
ance   against    overwhelming    military 
odds.    There  foUowed  what  has  now  be- 
come the  weU-known  pattern  of  oppres- 
sion.   Under   the   Communist   militant 
regime  the  Ukrainian  heritage  and  cul- 
ture  were   forcefully    suppressed.    The 
product  of  the  land  and  its  people  was 
confiscated.    Collectivization    was     en- 
forced.   Ukrainian    nationalist    leaders 
were    persecuted,    and    the    Ukraiman 
Autocephalous    Orthodox    Church    was 
dissolved.  ,    , 

This  stands  as  a  tragedy  not  only  lor 
the  nearly  40  million  Ukrainian  people 
but  a  loss  for  the  whole  world.  For  the 
incorporation  of  the  Ukraine  has 
strengthened  the  Soviet  regime,  the  en- 
emy of  freedom  everywhere.  And  the 
loss  has  denied  the  free  world  of  the 
dynamism,  the  talents,  and  the  creativ- 
ity of  a  great  people.  If  the  Ukrainians 
were  truly  represented.  I  am  sure  they 
would  stand  on  the  side  of  freedom.  As 
a  deeply  reUglous  people  they  are  torn 
by  the  antlchurch  campaign  relentlessly 
pursued  by  the  Kremlin.  ^    ^    . 

The  Ukrainians  were  among  the  first 
to  feel  the  heavy  heel  of  Communist 
tyranny.    But  the  spark  of  liberty  has 
never  been  extinguished,  and  never  can 
be    even  by  the  most  effective  totan- 
taiian  system  In  the  hlstor>'  of  mankind. 
The  confilct  between  communism  and 
freedom  which  started  In  European  Ri^- 
sia  has  gradually  spread  throughout  the 
whole  world.    In  Asia  the  Chmese  Com- 
munists are  trying  to  convince  backward 
peoples  that  their  brand  of  ruthlessness 
is  the  best  way  to  become  a  modern  na- 
tion    In  Africa  the  Communists  will  use 
any  method  to  thwart  orderly  progress 
in  freedom.    In  our  own  hemisphere  they 
have  set  up  a  launching  pad  not  only  for 
mlssUes.  but  for  terror  and  subversion  to 
be  aimed  at  every  country  struggling  to- 
ward freedom  and  order. 
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But  we  have  on  our  side  the  most  po- 
tent defense  of  all — the  instinct  of  man 
to  be  free.  It  is  up  to  us  to  mobilize  our 
economic  and  moral  resources  to  demon- 
strate that  a  nation  can  make  the  transi- 
tion from  backwardness  to  stability  and 
progress  without  sacrificing  freedom  and 
opportunity. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  we  observe  an  anniversary  that 
should  be  a  happy  occasion  but  instead 
has  tragic  overtones. 

I  refer  to  the  47th  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day,  which  fell 
on  Januai-y  22.  and  is  being  commemo- 
rated today  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  important,  I  believe,  to  the  as- 
pirations for  freedom  of  captive  peo- 
ples wherever  they  live  under  tyranny 
that  we  make  formal  recognition  of 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day  even 
though  the  Ukrainian  Republic  existed 
as  a  free  and  independent  nation  for 
a  brief  span  and  has  been  under  Russian 
Communist  domination  since  1920. 

For  250  years,  the  Ukrainian  people 
suffered  under  czarist  tyranny,  never 
once  giving  up  their  aspirations  for  in- 
dependence. Tragically,  their  brief  pe- 
riod as  a  free  nation  was  followed  by  a 
Soviet  dictatorship — even  more  brutally 
efficient  than  the  tyranny  of  the  czar. 

But  despite  the  oppressive  machinery 
of  the  modern  police  state,  the  flame  of 
freedom  still  bums  in  the  Ukraine. 

In  1957,  I  remarked  that  the  observ- 
ance of  the  anniversary  of  Ukrainian 
freedom  had  a  hollow  ring.  Perhaps  it 
still  does  today,  because  even  the  most 
optimistic  find  it  diflBcult  to  visualize  the 
early  liberation  of  the  Ukrainian  peoples. 

But  nevertheless,  it  is  both  impor- 
tant and  necessary  that  we  publicly  sa- 
lute the  brave  and  continuing  struggle 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  for  freedom  and 
independence. 

It  is  important  to  renew  our  protests 
against  tyranny  and  suppression.  It  is 
necessary  to  remind  the  Ukrainians — the 
other  captive  nations — and  their  op- 
pressors— that  we  have  not  forgotten 
them — that  we  maintain  our  allegiance 
to  the  principle  of  self-determination, 
and  continue  in  our  belief  that  it  will 
ultimately  prevail. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday  last,  the  Ukrainians  of  North 
Dakota  joined  Ukrainians  throughout  the 
world  in  observing  the  47th  anniversary 
of  the  declaration  of  a  free  Ukrainian 
state  on  January  22, 1918. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  here  a  press  re- 
lease prepared  by  the  North  Dakota 
chapter  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America,  and  Gov.  William  L. 
Guy's  proclamation  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  North  Dakota.  Each  tells  a 
tragic  story.  But  it  is  a  story  worthy 
of  being  noted  by  the  people  of  America. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  and  proclamation  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  January  22,  1965,  Americans  of  Ukrain- 
ian descent  In  our  State  will  observe  the 
47th  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  In- 
dependence of  Ukraine,  which  occurred  on 
January  22,  1918,  In  Kiev,  the  capital  of 
Ukraine.  This  was  the  culmination  of  the 
centurles-Iong  aspiration  of  the  Ukrainian 


people.  After  two  and  a  half  centvirles  of 
foreign  oppression  and  domination,  Ukraine 
regained  its  freedom  and  national  inde- 
pendence. The  sovereignty  and  indepen- 
dence of  Ukraine  was  recognized  by  a  num- 
ber of  states,  including  the  government  of 
Soviet  Russia.  However,  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment, led  by  Lenin  and  Trotsky  at  that 
time,  launched  a  military  aggression  against 
the  free  Ukrainian  state,  despite  previous 
pledges  to  honor  and  respect  Ukrainian  In- 
dependence. After  almost  three  and  a  half 
years  of  heroic  and  unequal  struggle,  the 
Ukrainian  people,  deprived  of  all  military, 
economic  and  diplomatic  assistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Western  Powers,  succumbed  to 
the  numerically  superior  forces  of  Soviet 
Russia. 

Since  1920  Ukraine  has  remained  under  the 
Communist  and  totalitarian  yoke  of  Mos- 
cow, but  it  never  has  surrendered  the  spirit 
of  freedom,  nor  has  it  given  up  the  hope 
for  regaining  its  full  freedom  and  national 
Independence.  In  tlie  past  46  years  the 
Ukrainians  have  amply  demonstrated  their 
love  for  freedom  by  the  unceasing  uprisings 
and  large-scale  resistance  movements,  such 
as  the  underground  resistance  warfare  waged 
by  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army  (UPA) 
against  both  the  Nazis  and  the  Bolsheviks. 
The  Ukrainians  paid  a  high  price  in  the  de- 
fense of  freedom  and  independence,  as  they 
were  ruthlessly  persecuted  by  Moscow 
through  a  series  of  inhuman  measures  un- 
dertaken by  the  Kremlin,  such  as  mass  trials 
of  Ukrainian  patriots,  mass  deportations  of 
Ukrainians  to  Siberia,  and  the  systematic 
genocide  of  the  Ukrainian  people.  Khru- 
shchev, the  deposed  Communist  dictator, 
stated  himself  at  the  20th  Congress  of  the 
Communist  Party  In  1956  that  Stalin  planned 
the  total  annihilation  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple for  their  resistance  to  Russian  commu- 
nism. 

Today,  in  January  1965,  the  Ukrainian 
people  in  enslaved  Ukraine  are  continuing 
to  fight  for  their  freedom  and  national  in- 
dependence. They  wage  a  stubborn  and 
ceaseless  struggle  by  passive  resistance, 
economic  sabotage,  and  unrelentless  opposi- 
tion to  the  Russian  alien  rule  imposed  on 
Ukraine. 

The  U.S.  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  have  recognized 
the  plight  of  the  Ukrainian  people  by  enact- 
ing and  signing  respectively  the  "Captive 
Nations  Week  resolution,"  which  listed 
Ukraine  as  one  of  the  captive  nations  en- 
slaved by  Communist  Russia  and  entitled 
to  full  freedom  and  national  independence. 

Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  in  our 
State  are  planning  to  observe  this  memo- 
rable date — the  47th  anniversary  of  Ukraine's 
Independence — with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  observances.  Last  June  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  descent  performed  an  outstand- 
ing feat  by  erecting  a  statue  of  Taras  Shev- 
chenko  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  honor  of  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Ukraine's 
national  poet  and  Europe's  freedom  fighter. 
One  hundred  thousand  Ukrainians  partici- 
pated in  this  event.  A  number  of  our  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  are  now  seeking  to  Is- 
sue a  commemorative  postage  stamp  in 
honor  of  Taras  Shevchenko  and  to  establish 
a  section  in  the  Congressional  Library  in 
recognition  of  this  great  man  and  freedom 
fighter. 

On  this  day  of  Ukraine's  independence  an- 
niversary we  should  rededicate  our  efforts 
and  our  thoughts  to  the  principle  of  freedom 
not  only  of  the  people  of  these  countries,  but 
for  the  freedom  of  all  people  in  the  world. 

The  struggle  of  the  Urkainlan  people  Is  a 
gallant  example  of  human  coiirage  and  dedi- 
cation. Lenin,  Stalin,  and  Khrushchev  had 
been  the  most  despotic  oppressors  of  the 
Ukrainian  people,  and  the  new  masters, 
Brezhnev  and  Kosygln,  are  the  same  oppres- 
sors and  enemies  of  freedom  as  were  their 
predecessors. 


In  honoring  the  47th  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  independence  we  are  upholding 
the  right  of  all  people  to  the  God-given  right 
to  freedom  and  national  self-determination. 
These  are  the  basic  tenets  and  principles  on 
which  our  own  great  Republic  has  been 
erected. 

The  principle  of  freedom  is  indivisible. 
Therefore,  we  honor  the  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  independence  because  we  believe 
that  the  Ukrainian  people,  and  all  other  peo- 
ple enslaved  by  Communist  Russia,  are  en- 
titled to  the  same  fundamental  rights  as  we 
so  blessfully  enjoy,  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. 

Proclamation 

Whereas  on  January  22,  1965,  Ukrainians 
in  North  Dakota  and  throughout  the  free 
world  will  solemnly  observe  the  47th  anniver- 
sary of  the  proclamation  of  a  free  Ukrainian 
state:  and 

Whereas  after  a  defensive  war  lasting  4 
years,  the  free  Ukrainian  state  was  destroyed 
in  1920  and  a  puppet  regime  of  the  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  was  installed,  later 
becoming  a  member  state  of  the  Soviet  Union; 
and 

Whereas  the  once  free  Ukraine  is  now  no 
more  than  a  colony  of  Communist  Russia 
and  its  vast  human  and  economic  resources 
are  being  exploited  for  the  purpose  of  spread- 
ing communism;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  America  have 
recognized  the  legitimate  right  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  to  freedom  and  national  inde- 
pendence by  respectively  enacting  and  sign- 
ing the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution 
in  July  1959,  which  enumerated  Ukraine  as 
one  of  the  captive  nations  enslaved  and 
dominated  by  Communist  Russia;  and 

Whereas  some  25,000  Americans  of  Ukrain- 
ian descent  now  living  in  North  Dakota  have 
made  significant  contributions  to  both  State 
and  Nation, 

Now  therefore,  I,  William  L.  Guy,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim Friday,  January  22,  1965.  as  "Ukrainian 
Independence  Day  in  North  Dakota"  and  urge 
all  citizens  to  demonstrate  their  sympathy 
with  an  understanding  of  the  aspirations  of 
the  Ukrainian  nation  to  again  achieve  its 
rightful  Inheritance  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  great 
State  of  North  Dakota  to  be  affixed  this  14th 
day  of  January  1965. 

Attest: 

William  L.  Guy, 

Governor. 
Ben  Meier, 

Secretary  of  State. 
Jay  W.  Bryant, 

Deputy. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  commemorate  the  47th  anni- 
versary of  the  declaration  of  Ukrainian 
independence.  For  45  million  citizens 
of  that  nation,  the  more  than  2  million 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  or  ori- 
gin, and  freedom-loving  men  everywhere, 
this  occasion  can  only  be  one  dedicated 
to  the  future  emancipation  of  an  en- 
slaved nation. 

At  the  time  of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic's  declaration  of  sovereignty  on 
January  22,  1919.  it  appeared  that  the 
nationalistic  aspiration  of  a  people  held 
in  captivity  since  medieval  times  had 
been  achieved.  Tragically,  this  state  of 
affairs  was  short  lived.  Within  2  years, 
this  nation  which  had  thrown  off  the 
czarist  autocracy  was  overwhelmed  by 
invading  Soviet  armies.  Thus  did  these 
people,  which  had  aspired  for  freedom 
through  centuries  of  repression,  see  their 
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dreams  destroyed  as  they  became  the 
Sst  victims  of  communist  imperialism 
The  first  independence  day  was  one  of 
iov  for  the  Ukrainian  people;  Its  47th 
commemoration  is  one  of  sadness.   How- 
err  it  is  a  day  on  which  we  can  look 
with  hope  to  the  future.    No  student  of 
Sry  can  ever  believe  that  Ukrainians 
u-m  forget  their  dignity  as  a  freedom 
loving  people  and  as  a  nf.tion.    Commu- 
Ssm  has  failed  time  and  time  again  to 
destroy  the   aspirations  of   its   subject 
nPODles     We  must  continue  to  expose 
the  hypocritical  position  of  the  Soviet 
colonialists  and  lend  encouragement  to 
Se  spirit  of  resistance  of  the  Ukram- 
ians  and  other  peoples  of  the  captive 
nations. 

senator   SCOTT    HOPES   FOR   EVENTUAL   FREEDOM 
FOR     CAPTIVE     PEOPLES 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  January 
22  marked  the  47th  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  issued  at  Kiev  declaring 
the  Ukraine  to  be  a  free  and  independent 
republic.  All  across  our  Nation,  Ameri- 
cans of  Ukrainian  descent  celebrate  this 
day  as  Ukrainian  Independence  Day. 

The  Ukrainian  people  proclaimed  their 
independence  on  January  22,  1918,  after 
a  struggle  which  had  begun  in  the  mid- 
17th  century  when  they  were  brought  un- 
der Russian  rule.  But  their  freedom  was 
short  lived.  By  1920  Red  army  troops,  in 
a  pattern  that  was  to  be  repeated  time 
and  again  throughout  much  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  crushed  and  enslaved  the  new 
republic.  For  more  than  iVz  decades 
they  have  suffered  the  grim  tyranny  of 
Soviet  colonial  rule . 

Each  year  people  in  the  free  world 
have  called  attention  to  this  oppression 
and  have  expressed  their  sympathy  for 
the  people  of  the  Ukraine.  In  recent 
years  these  expressions  have  brought 
more  and  more  violent  replies  from  the 
Russians.  Indeed,  I  ^have  been  at- 
tacked both  in  Pravda  and  in  the  So- 
viet-Ukrainian magazine  Literaturna- 
Ukraine  for  advocating  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Ukraine. 

These  reactions  show  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  are  very  nervous  about  their 
vast  colonial  empire  and  do  not  want  the 
world  to  be  reminded  of  their  crimes. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  repeat  once  again  that 
we  in  the  United  States  do  not  recognize 
the  oppression  of  the  captive  peoples,  and 
to  declare  with  renewed  vigor  our  belief 
that  they  will  one  day  regain  control  of 
their  own  destinies  and  live  in  freedom. 


computer,  if  that  is  what  it  should  be 
called,  was  issued  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  not  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today.  .^     ^  _ 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  find  any 
clearance  on  the  majority  side.  I  ask 
the  able  Senator  if  that  request  has  been 
cleared  with  the  leadership  on  this  side? 

Mr.      MANSFIELD.    It      has      been 

cleared.  .  .     .. 

Mr  KUCHEL.    I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


president  of  the  Minnesota  State  Jumor 
College  Board,  a  board  and  a  program 
created  through  action  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Minnesota  Legislature. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  and 
vet  difficult  new  programs  In  the  history 
of  education  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
Mr  Deming  has,  as  its  first  chairmaJi. 
provided  magnificent  and  creative  guid- 
ance for  this  junior  college  board  dur- 
ing its  first  2  years  of  activity.  That 
program  is  now  well  underway.  He  was 
appointed    by    our    great    Gov.    Karl 

Rolvaag.  „        i  ^  ^^  tn 

The  Governor  personally  asked  me  to 
advise  the  Senate  of  his  magnificent  and 
effective  services  on  that  board. 

I  take  great  pleasure  and  pride,  and 
I  know  I  speak  for  every  Minnesotan. 
m  endorsing  and  supporting  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Frederick  Lewis  Deming^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  WUl  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  this  nomination? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 

business.  „     ^^  ^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  first 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


CLOSURE  OF  VETERANS'  ADMINIS- 
TRATION HOSPITALS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  discussed  the  action  taken  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  announcmg 
the  liquidation  of  the  Miles  City  Veter- 
ans' Hospital  by  June  30  of  this  year.  I  in- 
advertently accused  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration of  being  responsible  for  the 
delivery  of  approximately  86  hand  com- 
puters to  Senators.  These  computers 
indicated,  if  one  turned  the  arrow  the 
right  way.  just  what  type  of  hospitals 
were  in  the  various  States,  and  where 
they  were  located. 

I  apologize  for  that  statement.    Since 
that  time.  I  have  found  that  this  hand 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Frederick  Lewis  Deming,  of  Min- 
nesota, to  be  Under   Secretary  of  the 
Treasurv  for  Monetary  Affairs. 

Mr  koNDALE.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  commend  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  appointment  of 
Mr  Frederick  Lewis  Deming  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  how  he  could 
have  found  a  better  apix)intee.  Mr. 
Deming  is  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Mm- 
nesota  and  has  for  some  years  been  en- 
gaged with  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  lo- 
cated in  the  city  of  Minneapolis. 

He  is  well  trained  by  way  of  academic 
background,  having  earned  his  doctor- 
ate in  economics  from  Washington  Um- 
versitv  He  has  been  actively  engaged 
professionally  in  virtually  every  aspect 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  from  1941 
to  the  present;  but  there  is  another  as- 
pect to  the  career  of  Mr.  Deming  that 
may  not  be  as  fully  known,  but  which  I 
think  is  very  important  with  respect  to 
the  important  and  fundamental  duties 
he  will  assume— that  is.  that  he  has  been 
completelv  and  wholeheartedly  a  partici- 
pant in  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 

He  has  been  active  in  several  volun- 
tary organizations.  He  has  been  an  ac- 
tive and  guiding  person  in  the  field  of 
economic  growth  and  economic  develop- 
ment throughout  the  Federal  Reserve 
district  which  he  served.  He  served  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  my  alma  ma- 
ter Macalester  College.  He  was  chap- 
man of  the  World  Affairs  Center.  He 
just  completed  distinguished  service  as 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  W.  J.  Driver,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.    Over.        „     , ,     ,    ^ 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 
personally  am  not  opposed  to  confirma- 
tion of  Mr.  Driver  as  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs.    I  do  not  blame  mm 
personaUy  for  what  has  happened  in  the 
closing  down  and  liquidation  of  various 
veterans'   facilities,  regional  headquar- 
ters, nursing  homes,  and  the  like. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  two 
Senators  have  asked  that  this  nomina- 
tion go  over,  but  I  think  I  ought  to  notify 
the  Senate  that  there  will  be  a  certain 
grace  period  allowed  in  taking  up  the 
nomination,  but  at  the  appropriate  time 
the  nomination  will  be  brought  up  for 
Senate  approval.  *  _^„  *i,» 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr  KUCHEL.  Let  the  Record  also 
show  that  objection  has  been  lodged  with 
the  minority  against  taking  up  this  nom- 
ination at  the  moment.  It  was  on  that 
basis  that  I  asked  that  the  nomination 

go  over.  J  ii.  * 
Mr  MANSFIELD.    I  understand  that 
the  Senator  is  only  carrjang  out  his  obli- 
gation.                              _,  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Objec- 
tion is  heard. 
Without  objection,  the  nomination  wUi 

be  passed  over. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Paul  R.  Ignatius,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  oi 

Defense.  ,^.^.      . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay  to  be  a 
general. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  respect  and  high  re- 
gard for  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay  who  repre- 
sents, in  my  opinion,  the  last  of  an  era 
in  the  Air  Force  which  came  into  promi- 
nence during  World  War  n. 

He  has  been  an  outstanding  member 
of  that  branch  of  the  service.  He  has 
represented  the  Air  Force  with  great 
vigor  and  determination.  He  has  been 
frank  in  his  views  and  his  statements 
and  he  has  been  so  whether  they  were  in 
agreement  with  any  particular  adminis- 
tration. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  note  this  out- 
standing general  is  to  retire  from  the  Air 
Force,  but  it  is  with  respect  and  approba- 
tion that  I  make  these  remarks  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  join  the  majority 
leader  in  his  commendation  of  Gen.  Cur- 
tis LeMay.  The  Americal  people  owe  this 
great  American  a  never-ending  debt  of 
gratitude.  In  the  midst  of  the  Second 
World  War,  and  thereafter,  he  has  al- 
ways typified  the  intrepid,  courageous 
Anierican  airman  ready  to  defend  his 
country  anywhere,  anytime. 

Gen.  Curtis  LeMay  represented  for  the 
free  world  great  military  strength  and 
great  military  \igor  as  well  as  great  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  freedom.  His  lead- 
ership of  our  Air  Force  has  been  gallant 
and  inspiring. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  this  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Air  Force  that  no  one  could  dis- 
suade him  from  speaking  his  piece, 
frankly  and  boldly,  on  the  questions  of 
defense  of  our  country. 

I  happen  to  be  an  American  who  does 
not  consider  himself  to  be  a  military  ex- 
pert but  who  respects  the  kind  of  knowl- 
edge, the  kind  of  wisdom,  and  the  kind 
of  realistic  advice  which  the  Chief  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  has  made  to  his  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  and  to  the  Congress. 
We  are  a  stronger  country  because  of 
him. 

I  wish  for  him  many  years  of  construc- 
tive service  to  his  Government,  as  well  as 
many  years  of  happiness  and  success  as 
he  retires.  We  shall  not  forget  his  long 
years  of  service  to  his  country. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent    to    the    nomination    of    Gen. 
Curtis  E.  LeMay,  major  general.  Regular 
Air  Force,  to  be  a  general? 
The  nomination  was  confirmed. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


am  quite  honored,  as  a  Californian.  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  dedicated  and  highly 
able  California  lawyer,  Manuel  Real. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Real  belongs  to  your 
political  party,  not  mine;  but  that  fact 
is  not  relevant  to  the  unanimous  con- 
firmation of  his  name  for  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  southern  district  of  California 
which  the  Senate  is  about  to  render. 

We  have  many  problems  of  law  en- 
forcement in  California.  This  fast- 
growing  State  requires  law  enforcement 
of  vigilance  and  of  justice.  That  will  be 
just  the  sort  of  public  service  which  I 
have  no  doubt  the  U.S.  Attorney  Manuel 
Real  will  render  to  the  American  people 
during  his  tenure  of  office. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Manuel  L. 
Real  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern 
district  of  California  for  the  term  of  4 
years? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 


Also  ready  for  floor  action  on  Thurs- 
day will  be  the  water  pollution  bill  and 
the  aid  to  Appalachia  bill,  which  we 
anticipate  will  be  reported  from  the 
Public  Works  Committee  tomorrow. 

If  both  bills  are  reported  tomorrow,  as 
hoped,  the  water  pollution  bill  will  be 
taken  up  on  Thursday,  as  well  as  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill. 

On  Friday  the  Senate  will  consider 
the  aid  to  Appalachia  bill. 

There  is  a  good  possibility  that  discus- 
sion of  this  bill  may  delay  a  vote  on  final 
passage  until  Monday. 

However,  I  would  add,  depending  on 
the  circumstances,  that  I  would  not  rule 
out  the  possibility  that  the  Appalachia 
bill  may  be  considered  on  Thursday,  but 
I  wish  the  Senate  would  allow  a  little 
flexibility  in  this  respect  until  we  see 
how  things  develop  in  the  committee  it- 
self. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Edwin  Langley,  of  Oklahoma, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 
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IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Air  Force, 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  these  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  the 
Senate  resumed  the  corisideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


U.S.  ATTORNEY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Manuel  L.  Real,  of  California,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district 
of  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
detain  the  Senate  for  but  a  moment.    I 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM    FOR   THE 
REMAINDER  OF  THE  WEEK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  all  Senators,  the  schedule 
for  the  remainder  of  this  week  will  be  as 
follows : 

Tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  consider  the 
veterans  housing  bill  (S.  507)  which  was 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  today. 

In  addition,  tomorrow  the  Senate  will 
take  up  S.  576,  a  bill  concerning  physi- 
cians and  dentists  and  their  areas  of 
practice,  which  we  passed  in  the  last 
Congress  and  which  we  hope  will  be  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

On  Thursday,  the  agricultural  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  to  be  reported 
tomorrow  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, will  be  taken  up. 


FEDERAL  CONTROL  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  there  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  January  14  editorial  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  the  question  of  Fed- 
eral control  of  education. 

I  quote  one  sentence  and  commend  the 
entire  editorial  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate : 

Freedom  is  fragile  if  citizens  are  compla- 
cent about  Federal  domination  of  their 
children's  education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Schooled  in  Complacency 

We  would  think  parents  and  educators 
would  be  the  ones  most  disturbed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  education  program,  for  it 
points  more  plainly  than  ever  toward  Fed- 
eral domination.  But  Federal  Intrusions  in 
this  and  other  areas  have  become  so  cus- 
tomary that  no  great  outcry  Is  heard.  Those 
who  are  troubled  can  make  little  headway 
against  the  clamor  for  Federal  school  money 
coupled  with  the  general  willingness  to  ac- 
cept Federal  leadership. 

The  uncomfortable  fact,  nonetheless,  is 
that  the  education  proposals  the  President 
made  to  Congress  this  week  are  sweeping;  a 
"tots  through  teens"  program  it  has  been 
dubbed.  The  Government  would  provide 
aid  not  only  from  preschool  through  college, 
but  also  for  a  host  of  related  activities  from 
buying  schoolbooks  to  supporting  univer- 
sity extension  projects.  Mr.  Johnson  bills  it 
at  more  than  $1.5  billion  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  which  he  says  would  taring  the  Federal 
education  total  in  his  1966  budget  to  over 
$4  billion. 

Even  that  Is  only  the  immediately  visible 
part  of  the  iceberg.  When  all  the  school- 
connected  expenditures  of  all  the  Govern- 
ment agencies — Defense  and  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  for  example — are  added, 
some  estimates  put  the  total  at  over  $8.5  bil- 
lion In  nscal  1966. 

The  recent  health  message.  It  should  not 
be  overlooked,  calls  for  aid  to  medical  and 
dental  schools.  The  Government  is  already 
the  major  sponsor  of  the  Nation's  research 
and  development,  much  of  which  Involves 
universities.  And  all  of  this  promises  to 
grow  In  the  years  ahead. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  rapidly  becom- 
ing the  dominant  voice  in  education,  up  and 
down  the  line,  all  across  the  land.  That 
should  be  a  startling  development,  no  matter 
how  much  anyone  may  applaud  the  broa4 


^1  nf  improving  education  and  no  matter 
S^  much'^anyone  may  concede  that  educa- 
^on  ^largely  a  governmental  function. 
''°(?o?erSntal.  yes.  but  the  traditional  em- 
nhS  has  been  primarily  on  the  States  aiid 
f^Zftles.   these   being   far   more   responsive 
E  Serai  officialdom  to  particular  needs 
onTnarental  opinion.    The  arrangement  has 
^oierremarkably  well,  and  yet  the  Amerl- 
Tan  people  are  apparently  prepared  to  let  a 
?ot  of  It  be  swept  away  without  even  asking 
Ihe  fundamental  questions:   Is  the  Federal 
S,vermnent  the  best  manager  of  the  Na- 
S^ucational  affairs,  and  Is  It  wise  to 
nut  It  in  that  position?  „      .^     * 

^  TO  take  the  first  question,  the  President 
stresses  improved  schooling,  including  pre- 
Sl  for  children  In  slums.  Yet  that  work 
f"ln  progress  In  a  number  of  places,  and 
Lre  could  be  done  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment were  not  so  busily  preempting  the  tax 
base  of  everything  and  everybody. 

in  fact  there  Is  hardly  an  Idea  or  a  project 
in  the  whole  Johnson  omnibus  that  Is  not 
alreadv  being  undertaken  by  States,  localities 
or  private  Institutions.  It  Is  hard  to  escape 
the  suspicion  that  the  Washington  officials 
want  not  so  much  to  speed  progress  as  to  as- 
sert their  authority  in  every  conceivable  as- 
nect  of  education. 

One  trouble  with  this  trend  toward  domi- 
nance is  that  no  one  can  know  what  policies 
the  governmental  superintendents  might  de- 
cide upon.  The  policies  might  be  terribly 
;vTonB  and  they  would  then  be  wrong  not  for 
just  a  school  district  but  for  the  entire  coun- 

1:ertainly  some  of  the  best  recent  ideas— 
the  Conant  proposals  for  reform  of  teacher 
training,  the  new  technological  techniques, 
the  broader  phenomenon  of  a  return  to  basic 
education— have  not  been  the  gift  of  Gov- 
ernment but  have  come  from  a  great  many 
educators.  Interested  groups  and  parental 
pressures.  It  Is  not  at  all  clear  they  would 
have  found  favor  In  a  system  of  federalized 
education.  .„ 

Such,  we  think,  is  part  of  the  answer  to 
the  question  whether  It  is  wise  to  allow  the 
Federal  Government  the  prominent  roll  It 
seeks.  A  further  answer  Is  that  when  the 
Government  subsidizes  so  m\ich  so  heavily  It 
Is  going  to  exercise  a  considerable  amount 
of  control  over  Its  scholastic  dependent,  de- 
spite all  protestations  to  the  contrary. 

If  it  is  going  to  establish  projects,  build 

schools,  buy  books,  grant  scholarships  and 

all  the  rest.  It  has  to  make  Judgments  and 

exert  pressure.    In  time  those  Judgments  and 

that  pressure  mav  be  of  a  political  nature 

that  won't  be  to  the  liking  of  the  American 

people,    including    the    presently    apathetic 

educators  and  parents.  ^^    , ^     «. 

At    one    point    in    his    message    President 

Johnson  observed  that  "Freedom  is  fragile  if 

citizens  are  ignorant."    Passing  over  the  fact 

that  our  traditional  educational  system  has 

made  Americans  about  the  least  Ignorant  of 

all  peoples,  we  would  suggest  a  paraphrase: 

"Freedom  Is  fragile  if  citizens  are  complacent 

about  Federal  domination  of  their  children  s 

education. 
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I  yield. 

I  wish  to  inform 


Mr.  McNAMARA. 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     _ 
the  acting  minority  leader  that  the  re- 
quest has  been  cleared. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  and  the  able  committee  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE     MEETING     DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  may  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 

Senate  tomorrow.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 

objection? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  able  majority  leader  whether  his 
request  has  been  cleared  with  the  minor- 
ity. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    It  has. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GOVERNOR  JOHN 

DEMPSEY  OF  CONNECTICUT 
Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  in  the  Senate  for  a  few  minutes, 
not  about  a  matter  which  wUl  come  be- 
fore us  today  or  even  this  week,  but  about 
the  really  tremendous  job  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  my  State  is  doing. 

John  Dempsey  has  been  Governor  for 
4  years.  He  was  Lieutenant  Governor 
and  became  Governor  when  Abraham 
RiBicoFF,  now  my  distinguished  colleague 
in  the  Senate,  resigned  early  in  1961. 

In  recognition  of  the  fine  administra- 
tion of  John  Dempsey  during  his  first  2 
vears,  the  people  of  Connecticut  returned 
him  to  the  Governor's  office  for  a  full, 
4-year  term,  in  the  1962  elections.  And 
they  did  so  with  a  resounding  majority. 

Governor  Dempsey  has  done  an  excel- 
lent job  in  all  areas,  but  I  want  to  par- 
ticularly commend  him  for  the  energy, 
thought  time  and  hard  work  that  he 
has  put  into  the  solution  of  the  problems 
caused  by  the  deterioration  of  the  fi- 
nances of  and  services  performed  by  the 
New  Haven  Railroad. 

Until  now  it  is  only  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut under  the  able  leadership  of 
John  Dempsey.  that  has  taken  positive, 
constructive  steps  to  try  to  help  keep 
the  New  Haven's  commuter  and  passen- 
ger semces  going. 

There  were  page  1  headlines  last  week 
when  John  Dempsey  and  Governor 
Rockefeller  met  with  the  press  in  New 
York  and  announced  a  plan  they  had 
worked  out.  for  Connecticut  and  New 
York  to  contribute  $5  million  apiece,  \^ath 
the  Federal  Government  matching  this 
total  with  another  $10  million,  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  old  cars  and  the  pur- 
chase of  80  new  multiple-unit  commuter 
cars. 

And  it  should  have  been  page  1  news, 
because  I  think  this  agreement  between 
the  two  Governors  is  a  major  break- 
through. ^  , 
I  beUeve  it  will  be  the  forerunner  of 
important  assistance  to  the  New  Haven 
Railroad,  both  from  the  two  States  and 
the  individual  communities  dependent  on 
the  continued  operation  of  commuter 
services  and  from  the  Federal  Govem- 

""siause  this  Dempsey-RockefeUer 
agreement  is  such  a  significant  step  for- 
ward, I  will  urge  the  court  to  which  the 
trustees  have  applied  for  permission  to 
discontinue  the  commuter  services  either 
to  turn  down  the  request  or  at  least  hold 
it  up  for  a  while. 

Now  that  we  have  the  hope  of  sub- 
stantial assistance  for  the  New  Haven 
from  more  than  one  State,  this  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  time  to  allow  any  large- 
scale  reduction  in  services. 


And  since  this  proposed  joint  Connecti- 
cut-New York  effort  is  so  important  to 
many  thousands  of  people,  I  think  tnat 
credit  for  this  achievement  should  be 
given  to  whom  it  is  chiefly  due,  namely. 
John  Dempsey. 

For  it  is  he  who  imdertook  the  imtia- 
tive  last  week.  He  sought  out  Governor 
Rockefeller  at  the  Governor's  reception 
and  other  occasions  during  the  inaugu- 
ration festivities. 

The  result  of  this,  as  we  all  know  now. 
was  agreement  for  the  meeting  between 
Governors  Dempsey  and  Rockefeller  on 
Thursday,  January  21,  and  the  program 
they  announced  at  a  subsequent  press 
conference. 

This  is  not  the  first,  nor  the  last  time 
that  John  Dempsey  and  the  State  of 
Connecticut  will  be  in  the  forefront  of 
the  fight  to  preserve  and  improve  the 
New  Haven's  commuter  services. 

Connecticut  has  already  made  provi- 
sion to  assist  the  New  Haven,  by  author- 
izmg  in  1963  a  total  of  $3  million  to  help 
defray  some  of  the  operating  expenses 
and  capital  expenditures  of  the  railroad. 
And  right  along  Connecticut  has  been 
contributing  up  to  $500,000  a  year  for 
improvements  made  on  railroad  crossings 
by  the  New  Haven  Railroad. 

Gov.  John  Dempsey  has  always  had 
my  respect  and  enthusiastic  support  and 
he  has  once  again  demonstrated  his 
great  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  in  his 
latest  effort  to  help  save  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  commuter  service. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  join  with  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD]  in  commending  and  praising  Gov. 
John  Dempsey.  of  Connecticut,  for  his 
determined  leadership  in  the  struggle  to 
preserve  passenger  and  commuter  service 
on  the  New  Haven  Railroad.  All  of  us 
from  Connecticut  are  proud  of  the  lead- 
ership our  Governor  shows  in  this  and 
other  fields. 

If  the  other  States  do  their  similar 
share  to  save  essential  service  on  the 
New  Haven,  it  will  continue  running  for 
the  benfit  of  the  people  of  Connecticut. 
For  my  part  I  shall  continue  working 
with  the  Senators  from  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  New  York  to  assure 
Federal  assistance  to  the  hard-pressed 
railroad.  . 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  insert  m 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  Chairman  Charles  A.  Webb 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  22. 1965. 
Hon.  Abraham  Ribicoff, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  SENATOR  Ribicoff:  Thank  you  for  the 
letter  of  January  15,  1965,  signed  by  the 
senators  from  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island 
Connecticut,  and  New  York  advising  me  of 
the  steps  being  taken  to  ^-lley^^t^^^Vew 
solve  the  financial  crisU  facing  the  New 
Haven  Railroad. 

As  you  know,  the  Commission  will  be  re- 
quire! in  the  relatively  near  future  to  make 
?ome  difficult  decisions  respecting  the  future 
nf  the  New  Haven  Railroad  and  particularly 
fi^s^n^r  service.    I  want  to  assure  you 
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that  In  reaching  those  decisions,  the  Com- 
mission will  give  the  fullest  possible  con- 
sideration to  your  efforts  and  to  the  efforts 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  officials  to  solve 
the  Immediate  crisis  and  to  develop  a  per- 
manent solution.  To  the  extent  that  these 
efforts  promise  to  be  successful,  the  Com- 
missions ability  to  protect  all  aspects  of  the 
public  Interest  will  be  enhanced. 

An   Identical  letter  is  being  sent   to  the 
other  cosigners  of  the  January  15  letter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  A.  Webb, 

Chairman. 


SUGGESTED    IMPROVEMENTS    IN 
ADOPTION  AGENCY  PROCEDURES 

Mr.  DODD.  Ml-.  President,  last  week 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  help  eliminate  the 
interstate  black  market  in  babies  and  to 
encourage  reliance  on  authorized  agen- 
cies by  prospective  mothers  and  by  peo- 
ples desiring  to  adopt  a  baby. 

Yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal  had 
an  article  outlining  certain  improve- 
ments in  adoption  agency  procedures. 

This  should  help  relieve  any  anxieties 
on  the  part  of  the  public  regarding  over- 
ly strict  requirements  and  other  unrea- 
sonable obstacles  to  parenthood  allegedly 
maintained  by  the  official  agencies,  and 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  informative  article  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Joxirnal.  Jan.  25, 
1965) 
BoUNTiriTL  Babies:  Adoption  Grows  Easier 
AS  Infant  Supply  Rises,  Agencies  Relax 
Rules — Increased  iLLEcrriMACT  Spurs 
Tp.end — Redtape,  Barriers  op  Agk  and  In- 
come Decline — The  Plight  of  the  Negro 
Child 

(By  Thomas  J.  Bray) 

Austin,  Tex. — Five  years  ago  John  and 
Martha  Kashan  applied  to  the  Home  of  Holy 
Infancy  here  to  £idopt  a  baby.  They  were 
age  35  at  the  time,  had  been  happily  married 
since  their  teens,  were  faithful  churchgoers 
and  Mr.  Kashan  held  a  steady  Job  as  a  dlesel 
truck  driver. 

After  several  interviews  the  adoption  agen- 
cy Informed  the  Kashans  that,  while  they 
met  all  other  requirements,  they  were  con- 
sidered past  the  "desirable  age"  to  adopt  a 
child.  In  following  months  the  couple  ap- 
plied at  several  other  agencies  and  were  met 
with  similar  refusals.  "It  was  always  the 
same — younger  couples  were  given  the  lim- 
ited number  of  babies  that  were  available," 
says  Mrs.  Kashan. 

Last  March,  however,  the  Kashans  decided 
to  reapply  to  the  Home  of  Holy  Infancy. 
Three  months  later  they  were  given  a  6-day- 
old  boy.  "You  can't  Imagine  how  happy  this 
has  made  us,"  says  Mrs.  Kashan.  "We're 
thinking  about  going  back  and  getting  our 
son  a  baby  brother." 

MORE    INFANTS    AVAILABLE 

Chances  are  they  won't  have  much  diffi- 
culty. Throughout  the  Nation  adoption  Is 
becoming  easier  as  the  supply  of  available 
infants  grows  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
couples  seeking  children.  The  Chlldrens 
Home  Society  of  California,  the  States  big- 
gest private  adoption  agency,  currently  Is 
receiving  about  four  inquires  for  every  child 
It  has  available;  in  the  late  1950's,  the  ratio 
was  10  inquiries  per  child.  This  trend  is 
causing  agencies  to  sharply  alter  standards 
and  techniques  used  In  placing  children. 

Agencies  increasingly  are  approving  appli- 
cations from  couples  such  as  the  Kashans 


who  formerly  were  considered  beyond  the 
Ideal  age  for  adoptive  parents.  Also,  less 
emphasis  Is  being  placed  on  such  things  as 
family  Income  and  physical  matching  of 
child  and  parents.  Miss  Ursula  Gallagher, 
specialist  on  adoptions  in  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
notes  that  a  few  years  ago  the  primary  requi- 
site for  adopting  children  was  the  assurance 
the  chUd  would  be  "well  cared  for."  But 
now,  she  says,  "we  emphasize  that  the  child 
be  well  loved  as  a  first  consideration." 

Easier  requirements  for  adoption  result 
from  several  factors.  For  one,  the  supply  of 
parentless  children  Is  increasing  fast  due  to 
the  sharp  rise  in  illegitimacy.  Up  to  90  per- 
cent of  adoptions  involve  illegitimate  chil- 
dren. An  estimated  268,000  Infants  were 
born  out  of  wedlock  in  1964,  up  24  percent 
from  1960  and  nearly  double  the  1950  total. 
The  rate  of  Illegitimacy  among  unmarried 
women  has  more  than  doubled  since  World 
War  II.  Almost  1  in  40  births  among  white 
mothers  Is  illegitimate  and  the  rate  is  10 
times  higher  among  nonwhltes. 

fewer  potential  adoptive  PARENTS 

At  the  siime  time,  the  percentage  of  mar- 
ried couples  who  are  In  the  adoptive  age 
group  has  declined  because  of  the  low  birth 
rate  during  the  depression.  The  supply  of 
potential  adoptive  parents  is  cut  further  by 
important  medical  gains  in  treating  Infer- 
tility. "Five  years  ago  we  accepted  as  fact 
that  there  was  1  barren  marriage  In  every 
10."  says  Dr.  Herman  Kanton,  a  Dallas  gyne- 
cologist and  obstetrician.  "This  has  been  re- 
duced to  7  or  8  percent." 

The  Negro  child  has  a  far  smaller  chance 
of  being  adopted  than  has  a  white  child. 
Some  90  percent  of  the  estimated  67,300 
adoptions  in  the  United  States  last  year  were 
of  white  children,  experts  say,  despite  the 
fact  that  60  percent  of  Illegitimacies — and 
thus  a  high  proportion  of  adoptable  In- 
fants— are  nonwhlte.  Total  adoptions  last 
year  were  up  from  48,000  in  1954.  These  ex- 
clude so-called  relative  adoptions,  the  adop- 
tion of  a  child  by  a  stepparent  or  relative. 

The  plight  of  the  Negro  child  without  par- 
ents Is  serious  because  fewer  Negro  couples 
have  the  income  or  other  qualifications  that 
agencies  insist  upon  In  placing  a  child.  Off- 
setting this  somewhat  is  the  fact  that  a 
higher  proportion  of  unwed  Negro  mothers 
than  white  mothers  decide  to  keep  their  Il- 
legitimate offspring.  Nevertheless,  many 
agencies  have  more  Negro  children  available 
for  adoption  than  they  can  place. 

"If  we  decided  to  handle  50  white  children 
and  50  Negro  children,  we  might  be  able  to 
place  all  the  white  children  in  a  year's  time," 
says  the  director  of  a  large  Eastern  agency. 
"But  we  couldnt  hope  to  find  adoptive  homes 
for  more  than  25  of  the  Negro  children."  The 
result  Is  that  Negro  children  more  often  wind 
up  in  orphanages  or  are  shifted  from  foster 
home  to  foster  home  with  little  hope  of  en- 
joying normal  family  life. 

Some  agencies,  however,  are  experiment- 
ing with  special  programs  designed  exclu- 
sively for  Negroes.  Last  November  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania  launched 
a  "quasl-adoptlon"  program  for  Negroes. 
Prospective  adoptive  couples  are  provided 
with  financial  support  for  the  child  and  pro- 
fessional counseling  while  experiencing  a 
trial  period  as  parents.  Even  if  the  couple 
decides  against  adoption,  usually  after  a  6- 
month  period,  the  Pennsylvania  agency  hopes 
the  couple  will  keep  the  child  In  a  foster  fam- 
ily arrangement  with  continued  financial 
support.  "What  we're  trying  to  do  Is  Insure 
the  child  a  sense  of  permanency  and  belong- 
ing," says  Miss  Roberta  Andrews,  executive 
director  of  the  agency. 

In  adoptions  of  both  white  and  nonwhlte 
children,  a  major  effort  Is  being  made  to  im- 
press upon  couples  that  the  procedure  Isnt 
as  rigorous  or  prolonged  as  It  once  was.  Hope 
Cottage  In  Dallas,  for  example,  has  trimmed 


the  waiting  period  for  adoption  approvals  to 
a  minimum  of  4  months  from  2  years  In  1961. 

Adoption  agencies  also  are  abandoning  the 
inquisitorial  approach  that  often  frightened 
prospective  parents.  In  the  past  a  favorite 
method  of  many  social  workers  was  to  drop 
In  unannounced  to  Inspect  the  homellfe  of  a 
couple.  Now  a  couple  usually  is  interviewed 
by  a  caseworker  six  or  seven  times  both  at 
home  and  at  the  agency  on  a  regular  sched- 
ule. Then  a  supervisory  group  evaluates  the 
caseworker's  study  to  determine  whether  It 
has  been  fairly  conducted  and  decides 
whether  the  couple  should  be  accepted 
or  rejected. 

"We  take  a  much  more  positive  approach 
toward  the  applicant  these  days,"  says  Miss 
Helen  Montgomery,  executive  director  of  New 
York's  Spence-Chapln  Adoption  Service.  A 
freqiient  complaint  of  applicants  In  the  paat, 
she  says,  was  that  they  never  knew  how  they 
stood  until  all  the  Investigations  were  com- 
plete and  they  were  either  accepted  or  re- 
jected. "By  telling  a  couple  early  In  the  game 
what  their  chances  are,  we  overcome  their 
resentment  and  they  are  willing  to  talk  more 
freely  and  honestly  with  us.  This  makes  it 
easier  on  everyone  and  actually  Improves  the 
couple's  chances,"  she  says. 

EVALTTATING   THE    PARENTS 

Adequate  housing,  steady  employment,  and 
good  health  are  among  the  basic  criteria  for 
an  adoptive  couple.  But  a  caseworker  also 
probes  the  emotional  stability  of  the  husband 
and  wife  and  any  other  people  in  the  immedi- 
ate family.  Adoption  workers  are  especially 
on  the  lookout  for  marriages  In  which  one 
spouse  blames  the  other  for  their  Inability  to 
produce  natural  offspring.  This  can  be  car- 
ried over  by  husband  or  wife  into  hostility 
toward  an  adopted  child  as  a  symbol  of 
failiu-e. 

"We  often  have  couples  come  In  here  be- 
cause they  think  an  adopted  child  vnll  be  the 
answer  to  a  shaky  marriage,"  says  Miss  Mont- 
gomery of  Spence-Chapln.  "We  have  to  be 
caxeful  we  aren't  placing  a  child  with  a 
couple  who  will  break  up  anyway,  after  dis- 
covering their  problem  lies  in  another  area." 

At  the  same  time,  however,  adoption  agen- 
cies maintain  they  are  putting  less  emphasis 
on  finding  Ideal  parents.  "There  Is  no  Justi- 
fication for  our  seeking  Ideal  homes,"  says 
Miss  Rita  Dukette,  adoption  director  of  the 
Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society  in 
Chicago.  "They  don't  exist,  and  to  seek  them 
results  only  in  postponing  placements  and 
subjecting  families  to  unnecessary  investiga- 
tion and  delay." 

Other  techniques  also  help  streamline  the 
adoption  process.  The  Children's  Home  So- 
ciety of  California  uses  a  chjirtered  plane  to 
carry  caseworkers  and  representatives  Into 
hard-to-reach  communities  In  northern  Cali- 
fornia, thus  speeding  the  screening  of  ap- 
plicants. The  agency  Is  also  a  firm  believer  In 
the  value  of  public  relations  to  attract 
couples  Interested  in  adoption.  Since  1962 
it  has  persuaded  California  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  to  donate  $100,000  worth  of 
air  time  to  publicize  the  agency  and  Its 
services. 

PUBLICITT     HELPS 

Such  promotion  can  pay  off.  The  Chil- 
dren's Home  Society  of  Washington  In  1962 
b^an  sending  social  workers  into  remote 
communities  Instead  of  expecting  couples  to 
drive  long  distances  to  Seattle  for  prelimi- 
nary Interviews;  it  also  began  publicizing  the 
fact  that  it  had  an  ample  number  of  babies 
available.  As  a  result,  adoption  applications 
showed  a  gain  in  1963  for  the  first  time  since 
1959. 

To  increase  the  nimiber  of  potential  par- 
ents, many  agencies  are  encouraging  couplee 
with  natural  offspring  to  adopt  children. 
Usually  this  is  done  in  cases  where  oouplea 
are  unable  to  have  more  children  of  their 
own  for  medical  reasons.  As  with  all  adop- 
tions, the  adopted  child  acquires  the  same 
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legal  status,  including  Inheritance  rights^  as 
Natural  chUd.  A  southwestern  agency  esti- 
iSes^at  couples  with  natural  children  now 
SSnt  for  20  percent  of  the  agency's  appU- 
^oM  "up  from  zero  only  2  years  ago. 
SSe^encles.  too,  are  urging  couples  who 
Spt  one  child  to  agree  to  adopt  another 
S  thus  creating  a  foUowup  market  for 
future  adoption. 

Tn  dealing  with  minority  groups  and  low- 
income  applicants,  agencies  are  overturning 
tmdUlonally  cautious  adoption  policies.  A 
SmeNegro  Army  officer  and  his  wife  who 
IVre  visiting  Seattle  recently  stopped  by  the 
S  idren'B  Home  Society  there.  The  couple 
2i  Sn  approved  by  an  agency  In  their  mld- 
w^tern  hometown  but  that  agency  had  no 
Sable  babies  available.  Mrs.  Ann  Jamle- 
JSn  director  of  the  Seattle  agency  decided  to 
mspense  with  her  own  case  study;  Instead, 
she  nromptly  phoned  the  naldwestem  agency 
for  a  sSSn^S  of  the  couple's  backgroiind 
and  then  spent  several  hours  personally  in- 
terviewing them. 

"Satisfied  that  we  had  a  good,  responsible 
famllv.  we  Introduced  them  to  a  child  that 
eSg."  she  says.  "They  had  another  play 
nerlod  with  the  chUd  the  next  morning  and, 
S  tbe  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  the  three 
were  en  route  to  their  home." 


SUBSIDIES   FOR   ADOPTIVE  PARENTS 

The  Diocesan  Bureau  In  Hartford    Conn., 
a  Catholic   agency,    occasionally   subsidies 
families  In  lower  income  groups  ^^^en  It  feels 
they  would  be  acceptable  parents.    Ed  Pow- 
er  agency  director,  tells  of  a  Negro  couple 
who  had  been  approved  to  adopt  a  child^    Be- 
7ore  they  received  the  Infant,  the  husband  s 
Son  went  on  strike.    Financially  pressed 
the  couple  informed  the  agency  they  would 
have  to  withdraw  their  application.    But  the 
DiieSn  Bureau  gave  them  $1,000  to  pay 
bills  and,  soon  after,  the  couple  received  a 

^  The  Hartford  agency  sometimes  provides 
money  for  a  family  to  build  an  extra  room 
onto  its  house  to  accommodate  an  adopted 
chUd  or  pays  hospital  bills  to  have  a  child  s 
physical  defect  co^rrected.  "We  feel  that  an 
Expenditure  of  $1,000  to  $1,500  in  these  situa- 
tion Is  a  small  Investment."  reasons  Att. 
Power  "when  one  considers  that  the  alterna- 
tive is  to  place  the  child  in  a  foster  home  at 
a  cost  of  about  $2,000  a  year.''  He  adds. 
"We  social  workers  have  too  long  been  penny- 
wise  and  pound  foolish." 

Mr.  Power  is  quick  to  point  out   tiowever 
that  most  adoption  agencies  exist  financially 
on  a  hand-to-mouth   basis.     The   Nations 
more  than  300   agencies  generally  are  de- 
pendent on  small  amounts  of  State  support 
or  on  community  and  individual  contribu- 
tions. ,,  ^  . 
Agencies  under  State  law  generally  are  not 
allowed  to  make  a  profit  on  their  services. 
But  most  ask  the  adopting  couple  to  reim- 
burse the  agency  for  medical,  legal,  and  other 
tangible   expenses.    Usually  a  sliding  scale 
bas^  on  income  is  used.    New  York's  Spence- 
Chapln,  for  example,  charges  $1.2501f  the 
family's  annual  income  exceeds  $16,000.     on 
the  other  hand,  the  agency  often  waives  the 
fee  completely,  particularly  in  cases  Involv- 
ing young  couples. 

THE  GRAT   MARKET 

Childless  couples  can  arrange  an  adoption 
without  using  an  agency,  of  course,  and  a 
great  many  do.  This  constitutes  what 
agency  workers  scornfully  call  the  gray  mar- 
ket In  such  cases,  a  lawyer  usually  acts  as 
an  intermediary  In  the  transfer  of  infants 
from  unwed  mothers  to  adoptive  couples. 
"Doctors  call  me  and  say  they  are  treating 
an  unwed  mother  who  needs  help,  and  I  find 
a  couple  who  are  interested  In  adopting  the 
child,"  says  a  Dallas  attorney  who  arranges 
several  such  adoptions  a  year.  The  attorney 
says  he  collects  $250  for  such  a  service,  of 
which  he  says  only  $100  is  profit.    Adoption 


agency  officials  claim  that,  in  many  cases, 
fees  are  higher. 

Agency  workers  also  complain  that  attor- 
neys who  handle  such  adoptions  often  know 
very  little  about  the  prospective  parents  or 
the  unwed  mother.  Thus,  It  Is  reasoned,  the 
parents  may  not  provide  a  good  home  or  the 
infant  may  turn  out  to  be  unsuitable  or  de- 
fective. The  Dallas  attorney  Is  Inclined  to 
agree.  "Anybody  vFlth  any  sense  knows 
adoption  agencies  can  do  a  better  Job  than 
a  lavsryer  In  placing  a  baby,"  he  says.  "But  if 
the  unwed  mother,  or  the  adoptive  parents, 
refuse  for  some  reason  to  go  to  an  agency, 
what  can  I  do  about  It?  I'd  rather  have  the 
girl  come  to  me  than  have  her  dispose  of  her 
child  on  a  doorstep  somewhere." 

Senator  Thomas  Dodd,  Democrat,  of  Con- 
necticut, a  few  days  ago  Introduced  a  bill 
that  would  impose  stiff  fines  and  Jail  terms 
on  any  mdividual  profiting  from  placing  a 
child  for  adoption.  Licensed  agencies  would 
be  exempt.  A  similar  bill  passed  the  Senate 
last  year  but  failed  to  clear  the  House.  Sen- 
ator Dodd  said  his  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  had  been  told  of  "crooks  whose 
charges  for  Illegal  adoptions  have  gone  up  to 
$7  000"  and  of  "a  ring  of  doctors,  lavfyers, 
and  housewives  that  sold  babies  for  prices 
ranging  from  $1,100  to  $4,000." 

There  Is  evidence  that  the  changing  con- 
cepte  of  adoption  agencies  are  cutting  into 
the  percentage  of  adoptions  handled  by  in- 
dividuals such  as  doctors  and  lawyers.  Li- 
censed adoption  agencies  handled  66  percent 
of  all  nonrelatlve  adoptions  last  year,  up  f roni 
59  percent  in  1960,  according  to  Federal 
figures.  


COINAGE  SYSTEM  AND  SILVER 

SHORTAGES 
Mr  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 4.  1964,  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
delivered  to  the  Northwest  Mining  Asso- 
ciation a  most  important  and  significant 
speech  which  deserves  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  administration. 

This  outstanding  speech,  which  sets 
forth  a  constructive  and  positive  pro- 
gram for  dealing  with  our  sUver  crisis, 
takes  on  special  significance  when  we 
consider  the  fact  that  Senator  Bennett. 
who  is  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee and  third  ranking  member  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  2  years  ago 
accurately  warned  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  the  crisis  that  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing.    Unfortunately,  few  people 
in  Government  realized  the  scholarly  in- 
sight that  Senator  Bennett  had  in  re- 
gard to  our  coinage  system  and  silver 

shortages.  ^  ^^    _4,„„^ 

After  his  extensive  study  of  the  diver 

problem,  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah 

has  come  to  the  conclusion  that- 
First.  We  should  mint  no  more  silver 

dollars. 

Second.  We  must  have  a  change  in  our 

coinage  system. 
Third.  The  sooner  the  change  begins 

the  better.  ,^    ^^        . 

Fourth.  The  change  should  disrupt 
our  present  system  as  littie  as  possible. 

Fifth.  The  transition  will  be  a  difficult 

period.  ...  I.  , J  ^y,^ 

Sixth.  The  Treasury  must  hold  the 
price  of  sUver  below  $1.38  until  the  tran- 
sition is  completed. 

Seventh.  The  new  coinage  system 
must  be  one  that  will  not  need  to  be 
changed  in  the  foreseeable  future. 


Eighth.  Reduction  rather  than  elimi- 
nation of  sUver  in  our  coins  is  most  de- 
sirable, measured  by  the  foregomg 
pritGriSL 

Ninth.  The  price  of  silver,  regardless 
of  what  is  done  must  be  released  from 
the  artificially  low  ceUing  if  we  ever  ex- 
pect supply  to  equal  demand. 

Tenth.  Congress  must  act  on  this  mat- 
ter early  in  the  next  session. 

I  recommend  this  excellent  and 
thought-provoking  speech  to  Members 
of  Congress  and  to  all  the  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  speech  delivered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Utah.  Wallace  P. 
Bennett,    entitled.    "SUver— 1964    and 

1965."  .        ^^  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Silver — 1964  and  1965 
(By  Senator  Wallace  P.  Bennett  before  the 
Northwest   Mining   Association.    Spokane. 
Wash.,  December  4, 1964) 
During  the  past  year,  the  U.S.  Treasury 
stock  of  sUver  has  been  depleted  by  about 
250  million  ounces.   The  depletion  during  the 
last  few  months  has  been  at  a  much  higher 
rate     In  fact,  If  today  were  an  average  day. 
our  stockpile  of  sliver  would  have  dropped 
between   1   and  2  million  ounces.     This  is 
literally  a  raid,  legal  though  it  may  be,  on 
Treasury  silver.    Yet  the  Treasury  is  unable 
xmder  present  conditions  to  stop  It.    It  is  a 
raid,  because  the  price  being  paid  for  sUver 
is  significantly  below  what  it  would  be  if  the 
free  market  forces  of  supply  and  demand 
were    allowed    to    determine     prices.    The 
Treasury  is  vmable  to  put  a  stop  to  the  raid 
because  to  do  so  In  the   absence  of  prior 
action  to  protect  our  coinage  would  leave  us 
stranded  without  coins  with  which  to  trans- 
act business.  ^  .     . 
It  Is  this  dilemma  that  I  have  been  asked 
to  discuss  vrtth  you  today.     Undoubtedly. 
our  sUver  and  coinage  problems  are  going  to 
be  among  the  most  urgent  to  face  the  next 
session  of  Congress  which  wUl  convene  Just 
a  month  from  now.    Because  of  the  tie  be- 
tween sUver  and  our  coinage  system,  tms 
problem   is   not    one   concerning   only   the 
silver  producers  and  users,  but  every  citizen 
of  this  coiintry  as  weU 


PRESENT    COINACE    SYSTEM    BEGAN    IN    1792 

The  coinage  system  which  we  now  have 
dates  back  to  the  beginning  of  our  country, 
and  the  first  coinage  act  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment in  1792.  It  has  served  well  with  minor 
changes  since  that  time  except  during  rela- 
tively short  periods  when  inflation  caused 
the  sUver  value  of  the  coins  to  surpass  their 
monetary  value  and  they  were  withdrawn 
from  circulation. 

We  reached  that  same  point  again  in  1963 
when  the  first  large-scale  redemption  of  sU- 
ver certificates  took  place  at  a  price  of  $1293 
an  ounce. 

You  are  well  aware  of  what  has  happened 
to  the  sliver  dollar  that  we  used  to  see  circu- 
lating as  a  medium  of  exchange  in  the  West- 
ern States.     At  the  $1^293  an  ounce  celling 
price  held  by  the  Treasury,  they  each  con- 
tain $1  worth  of  sUver  and  have  therefore 
all  been  withdrawn  from  circulation.    If  the 
Treasury  had  not  continued  to  redeem  sUver 
certificates  (which  In  effect  amounts  simply 
to  selling  silver  to  all  who  desire  It  whether 
they  present  silver  certificates  or  not)   the 
nrlce  would  have  continued  to  rise  and  our 
coins  would  have  been  withdrawn  also  as 
thev  became  worth  more  as  sliver  than  they 
are  as  money.    Thus  the  Treasury  has  had 
no  altemaUve  to  seUlng  silver  to  aU  who 
request  it. 
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ABTIFICIAI-  LOW  PRICE  INCREASES  CONStTMPTION 
AND  DISCOURAGES  PRODUCTION 

Holding  the  price  at  an  artificially  low 
level  has  been  costly  in  terms  of  outflow  of 
silver  from  the  Treasury  because  it  has  made 
it  necessary  for  the  Treasury  to  supply  the 
large  difference  in  the  supply  and  demand  of 
silver  throughout  the  world. 

Holding  the  price  low  has  also  aggravated 
the  problem  by  increasing  consumption  and 
discouraging  production. 

A  few  figures  on  production  and  consump- 
tion will  show  what  has  happened.  We  must 
go  back  to  1940  to  reach  the  last  year  when 
production  and  consumption  of  silver  in  the 
United  States  were  approximately  equal.  In 
that  year,  industry,  art,  and  coinage  needs  in 
the  countrj-  were  about  68  million  ounces  and 
our  domestic  mining  industry  was  able  to 
produce  an  equal  amount.  Last  year,  do- 
mestic production  was  37  million  ounces 
while  domestic  demand  or  consumption 
totaled  221  million.  This  left  a  deficit  of  184 
million  ounces,  as  the  United  States  pro- 
duced only  about  one-sixth  of  its  needs. 

The  same  problem,  though  not  to  the  same 
extreme,  carried  over  into  the  world  scene. 
Free  world  production  last  year  was  210 
million  ounces  while  consumption  was  al- 
most twice  that  amount  at  a  figure  of  419 
million.  Most  of  the  difference  was  made 
up  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  as  185  million 
ounces  were  withdrawn  from  the  stockpile. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  outflow  this  year 
will  be  about  265  million  ounces  and  that 
It  will  be  somewhere  In  the  neighborhood 
of  350  million  ounces  in  1965. 

WARNING      ISSTTED      MORE      TH-^N       1       TEAR      AGO 

Quite  obviously,  at  this  rate  of  withdrawal. 
the  Treasury  stock,  of  1.3  billion  ounces  of 
silver  will  not  last  very  long. 

More  than  a  year  ago.  I  warned  that  the 
Treasury  and  Congress  must  take  action 
within  a  year  or  two  based  on  my  estimates 
of  demand  on  Treasury  silver.  At  that  time, 
others  were  estimating  that  we  had  between 
10  and  20  years  in  which  to  take  action. 
Most  of  those  concerned  with  the  problem 
have  now  changed  their  time  schedule  to 
coincide  more  nearly  with  mine,  but  I  am 
disitirbed  by  the  statement  of  one  Treasury 
official  as  late  as  the  end  of  June  that  we 
still  have  an  8-year  supply  on  hand. 

Looking  at  the  Treasury's  own  estimates 
for  use  of  silver,  we  discover  that  by  July 
of  1966.  there  would  be  a  balance  of  only 
774  million  ounces  of  the  present  1.3  billion 
unless  we  make  a  change  in  our  coinage  sys- 
tem. At  that  rate  of  usage,  the  balance 
would  last  less  than  an  additional  2  years 
and  that  would  leave  us  with  no  stockpile 
of  silver,  no  way  to  hold  the  price,  and  thus 
no  ability  to  protect  our  coinage  system 
from  withdrawal  and  collapse. 

COINAGE  CHANGE  IS  URGENT 

Before  our  approximately  4-year  supply 
of  silver  is  used,  we  must  have  completed 
the  changeover  to  a  new  coinage  system  or 
we  will  lose  all  of  our  coins,  for  their  silver 
content.  Dtiring  the  changeover,  to  prevent 
hoarding  of  present  coins,  the  price  of  silver 
must  be  held  below  $1.38  an  ounce  and  with 
the  present  demands  on  the  mint,  the 
changeover  which  will  include  a  replace- 
ment of  all  present  dimes,  quarters,  and 
half  dollars  cannot  be  effected  "overnight." 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  Just  how  long 
it  will  take  to  replace  these  silver-bearing 
coins  because  the  mint  Is  working  at  capac- 
ity, around  the  clock,  right  now  Just  to  meet 
present  demands. 

It  is  possible  that  by  flooding  the  market 
with  8  to  9  billion  coins  during  the  next  year, 
the  present  shortage  will  be  alleviated  and 
the  demand  for  additional  coinage  may  go 
back  to  normal. 

Normal,  according  to  an  Arthur  D.  Little 
study  made  for  the  Treasury,  would  be  some- 
tlilng  like  4  to  4' 2  billion  pieces  a  year.  Ac- 
tually, the  needs  may  run  more  in  the  area 


of  6  billion  pieces  a  year,  but  even  at  the 
lower  figure,  it  would  require  2  to  3  years 
at  least  to  replace  the  present  stock  of  12 
billion  outstanding  dimes,  quarters,  and  half 
dollars  while  keeping  up  with  the  additional 
demand  for  all  coins. 

If  it  is  going  to  require  2  or  3  years  to 
make  the  transition  to  a  new  coinage  system 
and  the  Treasury  has  only  enough  silver  on 
hand  (if  every  ounce  of  it  were  to  be  used 
leaving  none  for  a  defense  stockpile)  to  last 
for  4  years,  and  the  only  way  to  hold  the 
price  and  thus  avoid  hoarding  of  present 
coins  is  to  sell  this  silver  as  demanded;  the 
urgency  of  beginning  the  changeover  in  our 
coinage  system  as  soon  as  possible  should  be 
clear. 

URGENCY    DOES    NOT    WARRANT    STAMPEDE    INTO 
UNWISE     ACTION 

Despite  the  urgency,  this  is  no  time  to  be 
stampeded  into  unwise  action  and  unfounded 
proposals.  I  have  been  appalled  at  the  many 
unsatisfactory  legislative  proposals  which 
have  received  support  from  various  groups. 
Unfortunately,  none  of  the  proposals  made 
to  date,  nor  for  that  matter,  all  of  them  com- 
bined, would  provide  a  satisfactory  solution 
or  even  assist  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  this  serious  problem  which  we 
must  meet  and  solve. 

Several  bills  were  drafted  which  would 
Immediately  double  the  price  of  silver.  This 
may  seem  desirable  from  a  producer's  stand- 
point: but  in  the  absence  of  prior  action  to 
protect  our  coinage,  this  would  immediately 
drive  all  of  otu-  silver-bearing  money  into 
hoarding  or  the  melting  pot.  It  would  also 
create  chaos  in  the  silver  market  and  user 
industries. 

A  bill  was  Introduced  to  prohibit  redemp- 
tion of  silver  certificates  with  bullion.  The 
Treasury,  as  we  have  seen,  must  sell  silver 
to  hold  the  price  and  if  it  couldn't  do  it  with 
bullion,  it  would  have  to  mint  dollars  at  an 
additional  cost  of  $1  million  a  year  J\ist  to 
have  them  melted  down  for  use  by  industry 
and  the  arts. 

A  bill  was  introduced  and  passed  authoriz- 
ing the  minting  of  45  million  new  silver  dol- 
lars. Even  though  I  am  from  a  silver  pro- 
ducing State  and  like  silver  dollars  as  well 
as  any  other  westerner,  I  think  that  this  was 
unwise  legislation. 

I  don't  expect  to  ever  see  any  of  these 
circulating  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  I  have 
heard  that  the  offering  price  for  them  is 
above  $2  each  even  before  they  are  minted. 
I  would  like  to  get  a  few  for  the  coin  collec- 
tions of  my  grandchildren.  You,  too,  may  get 
a  few  as  souvenirs  of  tlie  first  dollars  minted 
since  1935  and  likely  the  last  containing  full 
silver  content  ever  to  be  minted. 

Minting  new  dollars  with  90-percent  fine 
sliver  Is  Indefensible.  They  will  not  add  to 
our  circulating  coin  or  money  supply.  They 
win  immediately  be  hoarded  either  as  rare 
coins  or  for  their  silver  content,  and  there  is 
no  justification  for  such  action  depleting  our 
silver  stocks  by  millions  of  ounces. 

Minting  full  90-percent  silver  dollars  is  also 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  silver  con- 
tent in  our  coins  will  remain  what  it  is  now 
and  that  puts  the  Treasury  in  an  indefensible 
situation  of  holding  the  price  of  silver  at 
SI. 29  an  otince  until  every  ounce  of  it  is  gone. 

Another  bill  was  Introduced  to  reduce  the 
silver  content  In  the  dollar  from  90  percent  to 
80  percent.  This  would  have  made  the  silver 
value  In  our  present  coins  greater  compared 
to  their  monetary  value  than  the  sliver  con- 
tent In  the  new  dollars  and  could  have  re- 
sulted in  withdrawal  of  all  of  our  present 
subsidiary  coins. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  (though  I 
haven't  seen  a  bill  on  this  yet)  to  double  the 
value  of  our  subsidiary  coins.  In  other 
words,  the  dime  would  be  worth  $0.20,  the 
quarter  worth  $0.50,  and  the  half  dollar 
worth  $1.  In  spite  of  Its  seeming  simplicity. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  see  how  It  could 
reasonably  be  accomplished.    I  tried  to  deter- 


mine how  it  would  affect  our  monetary  sys- 
tem  and  finally  decided  that  it  wasn't  prac- 
tical, or  desirable.  To  be  sure  that  I  hadnt 
overlooked  something,  I  asked  the  monetary 
authorities  of  the  Treasury  If  they  were 
seriously  considering  such  a  possibility,  i 
was  Informed  that  they  had  heard  of  the 
idea,  had  considered  it,  and  had  rejected  it. 
It  is  not  being  considered  now. 

As  you  know,  the  whole  problem  of  silver 
and  coinage  is  being  studied  by  the  Treasury. 
They  have  asked  for  the  assistance  of  pro- 
ducers  and  consumers  of  silver  as  well  as 
Government  experts.  The  study  should  be 
completed  and  legislative  suggestions  given 
to  the  Congress  about  the  first  of  April. 

GUIDELINES  FOR  ACTION  ARE  CLEAR 

I  will  not  try  to  second-guess  what  the 
results  of  the  intensive  study  will  be  but  I 
would  like  to  suggest  a  few  points  which  I 
feel  are  very  important. 

First,  we  should  not  mint  any  more 
standard  silver  dollars.  In  addition  to  the 
45  million  already  authorized.  Treasury  esti- 
mates of  silver  demand  Include  100  million 
to  be  minted  in  fiscal  1966.  The  estimate 
suggests  that  a  total  of  425.700,000  ounces  of 
silver  will  be  used  to  mint  new  silver  dollars 
with  a  full  90-percent  sliver  content.  Using 
one-third  of  our  present  stock  of  silver  to 
mint  dollars  which  have  no  value  other  than 
a  sentimental  one  is  unwise,  undesirable,  and 
indefensible. 

Second,  there  must  be  a  change  in  the 
silver  content  of  our  coinage  system.  We 
cannot  continue  to  mint  coins  with  a  full 
silver  content  for  more  than  a  few  years,  li 
we  don't  make  the  change  before  our  supply 
is  used,  then  our  whole  coin  system  will 
collapse. 

Third,  the  sooner  the  change  takes  place, 
the  better  it  will  be  in  the  long  run  for  all 
concerned. 

Fourth,  it  Is  desirable  that  the  change  be 
such  that  it  disrupt  our  present  system  as 
little  as  possible. 

Fifth,  the  transitional  period  is  going  to  be 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  change. 

Sixth,  during  the  transition,  the  Treasury 
must  hold  the  price  of  silver  below  the  $1.38 
level  at  which  present  coins  would  be  worth 
as  much  for  their  silver  content  as  they 
would  be  as  money. 

Seventh,  the  new  coinage  system  must  be 
such  that  it  will  not  need  to  be  changed 
in  the  forseeable  future. 

EVIDENCE   POINTS  TO    SILVER   REDUCTION  R.fTKE?. 
THAN    ELIMINATION 

Within  this  framework  of  guidelines,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  after  studying 
the  many  facets  of  our  problem  and  consid- 
ering the  alternatives,  that  the  most  desir- 
able solution  is  a  reduction  of  the  silver  con- 
tent rather  than  an  elimination  of  all  silver 
and  replacement  with  a  base  metal.  As 
would  be  expected,  the  decision  is  not  a  clear- 
cut  one.  There  are  certain  advantages  and 
disadvantages  in  various  proposals  for 
change,  but  all  things  considered,  I  feel  that 
it  is  desirable  to  keep  some  of  the  silver  con- 
tent in  the  coins. 

Let  me  briefly  mention  some  factors  lead- 
ing to  this  conclusion.  An  adverse  psy- 
chological reaction  to  complete  abandonment 
of  precious  metal  in  our  coinage  system  is 
highly  possible.  We  have  always  had  silver 
In  our  coinage  since  the  beginning  of  our 
monetary  system.  Even  our  paper  money 
Federal  Reserve  notes  have  25  percent  gold 
backing.  Certainly  a  reduction  in  silver 
would  be  far  less  disrupting  than  complete 
abandonment.  Although  the  value  of  our 
coins  has  seldom  been  dependent  on  their 
silver  content,  silver  ha*  had  a  stabilizing  ef- 
fect and  whether  based  on  sound  monetary 
theory  or  not,  has  given  confidence  in  our 
money.  This  has  been  particularly  true  since 
the  withdrawal  of  gold  in  1933.  The  fact 
that  our  coins  have  had  Intrinsic  value  and 
that  it  has  been  possible  to  redeem  paper 
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r,Pv  for  sliver  has  allayed  Justifiable  fears 
Ta  system  Which  had  nothing  but  printmg 

P'tnoTheTitem  which  has  caused  little  con- 
^^„  the  recent  past  is  counterfeiting  of 
'oiL     A^a-«  JS^age  could  make  such  op- 
Sons   profitable,    if    the    spread    between 
^Ste  of  ^oduclng  coins  and  the  monetary 
^^?e  of   the  coins  were   greatly  increased. 
A  third  factor  of  great  importance  is  that 
thf  new  coins  should  have  electrical  con- 
ductivity properties  needed  to  make   them 
cnpntable  in  pay  telephones,  coin-operated 
H^snenserl  laundries,  dry  cleaning  machines. 
J2^  At  the  present  time,  some  silver  in  the 
pLs  is  necessary  to  meet  this  requirement. 
Tf  Se  new  coins  do  not  meet  this  require- 
ment they  would  be  rejected  by  the  coin  ma- 
chines    'They  would  then  be  inferior  to  pres- 
ent silver-bearing  coins,  a  premium  would 
te  mid  for  present  coins  and  the  elements 
that  cause  Gresham's  law  to  function  would 
interact.    This  would  cause  the  silver  bear- 
ing coins  to  be  withdrawn. 


SILVER  REDUCTION  NEED  NOT  RESULT  IN 
WITHDRAWAL 

A  Treasury  official  said  In  a  hearing  on  the 
coin  shortage  last  June  that  "if  you  cut  the 
sSved  content  of  the  coin,  you  would  have  to 
Sa  law  against  hoarding  or  nieltlng  exl^t- 
S  silver  coins.  Othen^-ise  everybody  would 
Se  existing  coins  off  the  market  because 
Tthe  old  economic  law  that  cheap  money 
drives  out  good  money." 

The  law  is  Gresham's  law  to  which  I  just 
referred  The  law  is  a  valid  one.  but  we  must 
remember  that  our  choice  is  not  between 
leaving  the  full  silver  content  as  now  exists 
and  reducing  it  to  some  lower  percentage. 
Se  cSitent  must  be  reduced.  The  choice 
is  between  reduction  and  elimination. 

Certainly,  if  the  new  coins  were  to  have  no 
silver  content  and  were  unacceptable  in  coin 
machines,  we  could  expect  existing  coins  to 
Ssappear  but  If  the  new  coins  do  contain 
S  and  are  completely  interchangeable 
with  present  ones  in  all  of  their  uses,  holding 
the  price  of  silver  below  the  price  at  which 
It  would  prove  advantageous  to  hoard  or 
melt  them  should  discourage  any  withdrawal 
of  present  coins.  The  present  corns  would 
not  be  forth  more  either  in  terms  of  pur- 
chasing power  or  in  terms  of  the  new  coins 
Thus  It  would  not  be  strictly  correct  to  call 
one  good  money  and  the  other  bad  money. 

AB.^NDONMENT    OF    SILVER   IS    NOT   INEVITABLE 

It  has  been  claimed  that  anything  less 
than  complete  abandonment  of  silver  in  our 
coinage  is  Just  postponing  an  inevitable 
abandonment  which  would  result  from  a  re- 
occurrence of  a  situation  similar  to  that 
which  we  now  face.  I  cannot  agree  ^x-lth 
such  a  claim.  While  I  will  admit  that  such 
an  event  is  possible  decades  from  now.  I  think 
that  it  is  by  no  means  inevitable  nor  do 
I  consider  It  to  be  probable. 

I  am  not  a  metallurgist,  but  I  understand 
that  the  silver  content  could  be  reduced  to 
about  one-third  and  combined  with  other 
metals  could  result  in  an  attractive  coin 
with  electrical  conductivity  properties  simi- 
lar to  our  present  coins. 

FREE   MARKET    CAN    ADJUST    SUPPLY,    PRICE,    AND 
DEMAND 

If  the  Silver  content  of  our  coins  were  re- 
duced  to   one-third,  this  would   allow   the 
price  of  silver  to  reach   over  $4  an  ounce 
before  we  would  face  a  similar  situation  in 
which  the  sUver  content  of  our  new  coins 
equaled  their  monetary  value.    It  is  an  eco- 
nomic law  that  as  the  price  of  a  goods  or 
service  Increases  In  the  absence  of  offsetting 
Increases   in   slmUar   competing   Items,   the 
relative  demand  for  the  one  which  Increased 
in  price  declines.    Long  before  the  price  of 
silver   approached   the   $4   an   ounce   mark, 
substitutes  would  replace  and  satisfy  some 
of  the  market  that  is  now  being  met  by  silver. 


Not  only  would  the  demand  decrease,  but 
the  Increase  in  price  would  bring  additional 
supplies  of  silver  to  the  market,  silver  de- 
posits which  are  not  sufficiently  high  grade 
at  today's  prices  would  become  profitable, 
exploration  for  new  deposits  would  be  stim- 
ulated, and  mines  that  are  now  producing 
could   well   Increase   their   production. 

There  is  an  indication  that  this  Is  now 
starting  to  take  place.  U.S.  production  aver- 
aged 3  million  ounces  a  month  In  1962.  In 
1963.  after  the  Increase  In  sliver  price,  the 
average  monthly  production  rose  to  3.8  mil- 
lion ounces  and  thus  far  this  year  It  has 
approached  an  average  of  nearly  4  million 
ounces  a  month.  Part  of  the  Increase  may  be 
as  a  result  of  firm  lead  and  zinc  prices,  but 
we  should  not  discount  the  power  of  in- 
creased silver  prices  to  bring  additional  pro- 
duction. Recent  estimates  indicate  a  sig- 
nificant Increase  In  sUver  production  In  the 

next  few  years.  *  «•  ^»o  ^hii 

I  have  pointed  out  that  market  forces  will 
take  care  of  the  Industrial  and  art  needs  for 
silver  through  price  adjustments.  What 
about  our  needs  for  coinage? 


low  ceiling  If  we  ever  expect  supply  to  equal 
demand. 

10.  Congress  must  act  on  this  matter  early 
In  the  next  session. 


COINAGE  COtJLD  TRIPLE  WITHOUT  TREASXniY 
SILVER 


With  a  reduction  to  30-percent  silver,  we 
could  almost  triple  our  stock  of  silver-bear- 
ing coins  without  using  any  of  our  present 
Treasury  stockpile  of  silver. 

We  don't  know  exactly  how  many  coins 
we  will  need  each  year  in  the  future.  The 
most  reliable  projections  of  needs  are  that  as 
soon  as  the  present  shortage  is  overcome, 
demands  will  drop  back  to  a  steady  Increase 
as  has  been  the  case  for  decades  If  the 
silver  content  Is  reduced  so  that  individuals 
are  not  tempted  to  keep  coins  for  their  silver 
content.  I  agree  with  this  position.  Other- 
wise. I  cannot.  ,       . 

In  the  Arthur  D.  Little  study  previously 
cited  It  was  estimated  that  we  would  need 
about  15  to  16  billion  additional  silver-bear- 
ing coins  between  now  and  1980.  That  would 
give  us  a  total  of  about  26  to  27  bUlion  dimes, 
quarters,  and  half  dollars  at  that  time.  Our 
present  circulating  coins  have  sufficient  sil- 
ver content  to  provide  sliver  for  about  36 
billion  coins  at  one-third  their  present  silver 
content.  This  would  give  us  silver  enough 
to  meet  our  coinage  needs  until  aln^st  1990 
without  drawing  any  from  the  Treasury 
stockpile  after  the  changeover  hegins. 

It  is  very  possible,  even  probable,  that  in 
the  years  between  now  and  1990.  automation 
of  transactions  will  have  reduced  substan- 
tially the  number  of  coins  needed.  I  envision 
the  day  in  the  not  too  distant  future  when 
business  firms  will  be  equipped  to  autonip- 
tically  transfer  the  amount  of  a  purchase 
from  the  purchaser's  bank  or  savings  account 
to  the  business  firm's  account  with  no  ex- 
change of  cash. 

SILVER  AND  COINAGE  PROBLEM  CONCLUSIONS 
REITER.^TED 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reiterate  the  con- 
clusions I  have  come  to  through  my  study 
of  our  silver  problem.  ^„n»,= 

1    We  should  mint  no  more  silver  dollars. 

2".  We  must  have  a  change  in  our  coinage 

^^3  ^The  sooner  the  change  begins  the  better. 
4.  The  change  should  disrupt  our  present 
system  as  little  as  possible. 

5  The  transition  will  be  a  difficult  period. 

6  The  Treasury  must  hold  the  price  of 
sliver  below  $1.38  untU  the  transition  Is  com- 

pleted.  ^   ^ 

7  The  new  coinage  system  must  be  one 
that  will  not  need  to  be  changed  in  the  for- 
seeable future. 

8  Reduction  rather  than  elimination  of 
silver  in  our  coins  Is  most  desirable,  measured 
by  the  foregoing  criteria.  ^  *  .. 

9  The  price  of  silver,  regardless  of  what  Is 
done  must  be  released  from  the  artificially 


NATIONAL  FOREST  RESOURCES 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.    Mr.  President, 
we  in  the  public  lands  States  of  the  West 
have  for  many  years  not  been  f uUy  aware 
of  the  need  to  keep  all  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  aware  of  our  great 
resources  such  as  exist  in  the  national 
forest.     In  recent  years  we  have  been 
amazed  at  the  great  interest  which  others 
from  the  far  comers  of  the  United  States 
have  taken  in  our  public  lands  particu- 
larly   as    sites    for    outdoor    recreation. 
•What  we  have  taken  for  granted  is  in- 
deed a  new  wonder  for  those  who  do  not 
live  near  these  forests. 

This  new  development  has  made  us 
more  cognizant  of  the  real  meaning  of 
the  multiple-use  concept.  We  see  clearly 
that  it  cannot  mean  just  multiple-use 
for  the  people  of  the  West  but  must 
mean  multiple-use  for  all  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  This  has  been 
further  clarified  in  the  enactment  of 
multiple -use  legislation  for  our  Federal 
agencies  managing  public  lands.  It  has 
also  brought  about  through  several  years 
of  often  times  intense  debate  the  realiza- 
tion that  these  lands  could  be  used  and 
managed  in  such  a  way  as  to  fulfill  all 
of  the  demands  upon  it  including  the 
recreationist  as  well  as  the  logger,  the 
miner,  the  rancher,  and  the  irrigator. 

All  of  this  requires  greater  education 
of  those  who  have  not  been  previously 
considered  as  users  of  the  national  forests 
of  the  West.  I  am  pleased  today  to  re- 
port that  the  growing  awareness  of  tms 
need  to  learn  to  use  our  public  lands  in 
harmony  is  moving  forward  remarkably 
weU  Users,  pubUc  land  managers,  and 
the  general  public,  have  all  joined  to- 
gether in  this  education  program  which 
points  out  that  with  public  land  use  goes 
responsibility  for  land  management  and 
protection. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  included  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks  the 
presentation    and    acceptance    speeches 
made  on  the  occasion  of  the  awarding  to 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  of  a  commenda- 
tion by  the  American  Association   for 
State  and  Local  History  for  their  out- 
standing work  in  the  initiation  of  a  pro- 
gram to  help  interpret  to  the  public  the 
ecology,  ethnology,  and  history  of  our 
national  forests.    The  presentation  was 
made  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Swinney.  director  of 
the  Idaho  State  Historical  Society,  who 
is  also  State  and  regional  records  chair- 
man for  this  group.    Acceptance  was  by 
Regional  Forester  Floyd  Iverson.    I  com- 
mend the  remarks  of  these  two  outstand- 
ing gentlemen  to  you. 

We  in  Idaho  are  indeed  proud  that  the 
Forest  service  selected  the  Red  Fish  Lake 
area  in  Idaho  for  the  first  of  its  visitor 
centers  under  this  program.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  people  of  Idaho  will  be  fur- 
ther motivated  by  this  to  their  respon- 
sibUity  to  continue  this  promotion  of  na- 
tional forest  benefits  and  responsibilities 
to  all  across  the  Nation. 
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In  closing  I  woxild  like  to  extend  an  in- 
vitation to  one  and  all  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Idaho  to  visit  this  very  fine 
Redflsh  Lake  visitor  center  in  the  ma- 
jestic    Sawtooth    National    Forest    in 

Idaho. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aa- 
dresses  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PKESENTATION    BT    MK.    H.    J.    SWINNEY 

For  more  than  20  years,  there  has  existed 
a  professional  organization  with  the  mouth- 
filling  title  of  the  American  Association  for 
State   and   Local   History.     Today   we   have 
roughly   3,000   members,   a  substantial   an- 
nual  budget,   and   an   extremely   able   pro- 
fessional   director    who    supervises    a   con- 
siderable staff  at  our  headquarters  in  Nash- 
ville   Tenn.     As   an   organization,   we    seen 
m  many  ways  to  enhance  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  the  history  of  American 
communities    and    regions.      One    of    these 
various  ways  is  the   annual  recognition   of 
good  Jobs  well  done  In  our  field.    These  Jobs 
may    be    as    various    as    the    history    Itself. 
They  may  be  books,  either  scholarly  or  pop- 
xilar:   exhibitions;   pieces  of  research,  radio 
or  television  shows;   any  sort  of  successful 
effort,   no   matter   by    whom   or   where    to 
search  out  the  story  of  American  local  his- 
tory  or  to  tell  it  to  the  American  people. 
Some  of  these  awards  are  Issued  to  great  and 
powerful  institutions  for  Jobs  of  great  sig- 
nificance, and  others  to  Individuals  or  or- 
ganizations  who  work  on  a  small  scale  in 
Liall  places.    But  these  annual  awards  share 
one  common  denominator:  they  are  neither 
lightly  awarded  nor  easily  won.    This  Is  no 
rubberstamp  program.  „  ,  „ 

In  practically  every  State  In  the  Union 
we  have  a  State  chairman,  who  every  year 
nominates  the  best  Jobs  he  ^^^nows  of  to  a 
regional  chairman.  The  regional  chairman 
screens  these  nominations,  and  those  which 
he  approves  he  sends  on  with  a  formal 
citation  to  a  national  committee  composed 
of  all  12  regional  chairmen.  For  2  days  be- 
fore our  annual  convocation,  this  national 
committee  subjects  each  nomination  to  a 
searching  scrutiny.  Out  of  more  than  500 
nominations  ordinarily  made  In  a  year,  per- 
hans  125  are  referred  up  to  the  national 
co^lttee.  and  fewer  than  75-and  some- 
times  fewer  than  50^f  these  survive  to  re- 
ceive awards.  It  Is  one  of  these  aw^ds 
which  I  am  to  present  this  fornlng,  and 
I  have  gone  through  these  detaUs  In  order 
to  show  you  that  this  la  no  empty  honor  or 
routine  pat  on  the  back. 

In  1963,  the  Intermountaln  region  of  the 
U  S  Forest  Service  opened  a  handsome  new 
visitor  center  at  Redflsh  Lake  In  the  Saw- 
tooth National  Forest  In  central  Idaho.  For 
this  modest  but  effective  buUding  Albert  H. 
Culverwell.  the  regional  chief  of  Interpreta- 
tion designed  and  Installed  a  series  of 
broadly  conceived  displays  which  interpret 
to  the  general  public  the  natural  history, 
the  history,  and  the  ecology  of  the  whole 
Sawtooth  Forest  area— the  story  of  nature 
which  is  here  laid  upon  the  land  for  man 
to  read,  together  with  the  story  of  Indian 
Idahoans  who  have  lived  upon  that  land  for 
probably  a  thoixsand  generations,  and  white 
Idahoans  who  have  been  there  for  a  century. 
In  this  visitor  center,  which  looks  out  on 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  views  in  this  coun- 
try Idahoans  and  their  guests  can  learn 
what  that  soot  and  Its  surrounding  forests 
mean  to  them  not  merely  in  terms  of  timber 
and  conservation,  but  of  the  whole  wide 
complex  of  scientific,  economic,  and  recrea- 
tional uses. 

This  buUding  and  Its  displays  are  a  living 
proof  that  the  Forest  Service  means  what  It 
says  when  It  talks  about  its  new  multiple-use 
program.  Redfish  Lake  is  the  first  Forest 
Service  visitor  center  planned  as  such  from 


tAe  beglnmbg.  and  Is  only  one  of  a  aeries 
to  be  bullt/m  this  country,  each  to  do  a 
roughly  sifaUar  job  In  Its  own  area.  Our 
association  believes  that  the  Redfish  Lake 
visitor  center  and  others  to  follow  will  add 
greatly  to  the  historical  appreciation  of  the 
thousands  of  Americans  who  will  pass 
through  their  doors  each  year. 

Now,  the  idea  of  such  visitor  centers  Is  not 
new,  nor  is  the  technique  of  designing  and 
constructing  them.    In  fact,  once  a  power- 
ful  and   professional   organization   like   the 
Forest  Service  decides  to  begin  such  a  pro- 
gram. It  would  be  surprising  if  they  did  not 
do  a  good  Job  of  it.    Furthermore,  it  is  not 
the  practice  of  the  Association  for  State  and 
Local  History  to  commend  fellow  profession- 
als for  doing  a  professional  Job.    We  are  not 
commending  here  just  the  construction  of  a 
successful  visitor  center.    What  we  are  com- 
mending Is  the  Initiation  of  a  big  program 
which  will  Interpret  not  only  the  traditions 
of  conservation  but  a  whole  broad  spectrum 
of  knowledge,  history  included,  about  some 
of  the  most  magnificent  areas  In  this  coun- 
try.    As   State  awards  chairman  for  Idaho 
and  regional  awards  chairman  for  the  Inter- 
mountaln West.  I  am  particularly  proud  that 
It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  extend  the  profes- 
sional congratulations  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  State  and  Local  History  to  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  for  the  Initiation  program, 
and  I  know  you  will  all  be  proud  that  our 
region   of   that   Service    is   leading   in   this 
program,  and  that  Its  first  center  Is  In  Idaho. 
I  am  delighted  that  Mr.  Floyd  Iverson.  re- 
gional forester  (which  means  "boss")  of  the 
Intermountaln  region,  has  come  all  the  way 
up  from  Ogden  to  receive  this  certificate  this 
morning.    He  is  the  man  whose  leadership  Is 
responsible  for  the  success  his  region — our 
region— has  achieved  at  Redflsh  Lake,  and 
I  am  going  to  ask  him  to  stand  now  while 
I  read  aloud  the  citation  and  present  the  ac- 
tual  certificate   to  him.     The   citation   ap- 
proved by  the  national  committee  reads:  "For 
the  success  of  the  Redfish  Lake  visitor  cen- 
ter In  this  Sawtooth  National  Forest  In  Idaho, 
which  Is  the  succesful  Initiation  of  a  laudable 
national  program  Intended  to  help  Interpret 
to  the   public   the   ecology,   ethnology,   and 
history  of  our  national  forests." 

Mr.  Iverson,  It  Is  my  privilege  to  present 
this  certificate  of  commendation  to  your  re- 
gion with  my  best  congratulations  on  a  good 
job  well  done. 

Remarks  by  Regional  Fobesteb 
Floyd  Iverson 

The  Forest  Service  Is  most  appreciative  of 
this  honor.  I  accept  It  In  the  name  of  the 
organization  I  represent  and  In  behalf  of  the 
people  who  actually  planned  and  contracted 
this  facility — some  of  whom  are  here  today — 
and  especially  Al  Culverwell  who  directs  in- 
terpretive work  for  the  region. 

We  know  the  American  Association  for 
State  and  Local  History  does  not  normally 
recognize  a  Government  agency  for  doing  Its 
job.  For  this  reason  we  are  doubly  proud  of 
this  award  for  our  work  at  the  Redfish  Lake 
visitor  center. 

The  conservation  movement  in  America  to- 
day Is  seeking  a  philosophy  of  land  manage- 
ment that  will  meet  modern  needs  In  a 
nuclear  age.  The  Forest  Service  believes 
that  the  multiple  use  concept  of  land 
management  Is  the  best  answer  to  these 
needs  now  and  In  the  years  to  come. 

One  of  the  principal  needs  under  this  kind 
of  land  management  Is  for  greater  recrea- 
tion opportunities  for  the  public.  For 
example,  during  calendar  year  1963  four  and 
a  half  million  recreation  visits  were  made 
In  the  national  forests  of  Idaho.  As  busi- 
nessmen and  legislators  you  are  all  aware 
of  the  Importance  of  the  tourist  Industry  In 
this  State.  The  Forest  Service  is  also  well 
aware  of  the  Importance  of  tourism  In  Idaho. 
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At  the  same  time,  we  hope  that  the  vlslton 
to  the  national  forests  will  come  away  with 
a  better  understanding  of  the  resources  of 
these  public  properties  and  how  they  are 
managed   for   the   public   good. 

One  of  our  jobs,  therefore,  Is  to  create  an 
environment  where  people  can  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  significant  features 
of  the  forests — historic,  scientific,  and  scenic. 
The  Redflsh  Lake  visitor  center  Is  the  first 
facility  dedicated  wholly  to  this  purpose  in 
the  Intermountaln  region.  It  Is  a  facility 
which  Is  essentially  educational  in  function, 
aimed  not  only  to  show  the  activities  of 
the  Forest  Service  but  also  to  portray  the 
entire  complex  of  history,  economics,  wild- 
life, and  human  values  which  the  national 
forests  of  Idaho  foster  and  conserve. 

My  sincere  thanks  for  this  fine  award  and 
for  the  opportunity  to  be  with  you  here  today. 

THE  NATION'S  DEBT 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
while  every  Member  of  Congress  would 
like  to  see  the  day  when  no  one  in  this 
country  is  ill  housed,  ill  clothed,  or  ill 
fed,  we  should  frankly  face  the  fact  that 
the  so-called  war  on  poverty  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  war  described  by  King 
Solomon  in  the  eighth  verse  of  the  eighth 
chapter  of  Ecclesiastes,  in  which  he  said: 
"and  there  is  no  discharge  in  that  war." 

Years  ago,  the  chief  editorial  writer  of 
the  Hearst  papers.  Arthur  Brisbane,  cor- 
rectly summarized  the  fact  that  we  shall 
have  the  poor  with  us  always,  when  he 
said: 

As  long  as  there  are  men  with  poor  minds, 
there  will  be  poor  people. 

In  the  opinion  of  one  financial  paper, 
published  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the 
best  picture  of  what  the  current  program 
will  cost  is  presented  by  the  cash  book- 
keeping budget,  which  will  show  that 
spending  in  the  next  fiscal  year  will 
amount  to  $127.4  billion,  a  rise  of  $6  bil- 
lion over  that  in  the  present  fiscal  year. 
That  paper  then  states: 

In  other  words,  the  Government  now  ac- 
counts for  close  to  a  quarter  of  the  Nation's 
entire  product,  and  at  the  rate  It  Is  going  It 
must  be  asked  how  soon  It  will  reach  half  or 
more. 

In  my  opinion,  a  more  easily  under- 
stood gage  of  the  current  increase  in  pub- 
lic spending  is  the  increase  in  the  inter- 
est on  the  pubUc  debt.  As  Members  of 
Congress  well  know,  we  do  not  annually 
budget  that  interest;  but  each  year  we 
merely  appropriate  enough  to  pay  it. 

Of  course.  I  consider  what  has  hap- 
pened in  recent  years  in  terms  of  Govern- 
ment spending.     In  1932.  when  I  was 
elected  to  the  House,  the  total  expendi- 
tures of  the  Government  were  less  than 
one-third  of  the  present  interest  on  the 
public  debt.    In  1932.  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt  was  $599,277,000.   The  bigges 
jump  came  during  World  War  II;  but  it 
has    been    steadily    rising    ever    smce. 
Economists  are  agreed  that  the  current 
boom  is  the  longest  sustained  period  oi 
prosperity  in  this  century;  and  it  has  car- 
ried both  the  gross  national  product  and 
the  national  produced  income  to  alltime 
highs.    Yet,  during  that  period,  the  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  has  steadily 
increased,  simply  because  Congress  has 
been  spending  more  than  the  total  reve- 
nue and  has  been  passing  on  to  genera- 


•  J  ««  tv,o  tween  our  people  and  their  Institutions  has 
tions  yet  unborn  the  remainder  in  the  ^we^  ^^^^^^^  ^h  ^^^  ^^^^^.^^^^  force  of  tech- 
form  of  a  national  debt  that  will  soon  ^oiogicai.  social,  and  political  change. 
^"     ,-  Aooc  Kiiiinn     Fienres  on  the  inter-  tt,„  -op-  r,f  chanee  has  had  a  pre 


Teklh  $325  billion.  Figures  on  the  inter^ 
est  on  the  national  debt  from  1961-66— 
estimated— are  as  follows: 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 


1  $8. 957, 000. 000 
I  9, 120, 000. 000 
J  9. 89.'i.  000.  CXX) 
«  10. 006.  000, 000 
8  11.200. 000, 000 
>  11.  500.  000, 000 


2 
10 
19 
25 
28 


1961 

1952 - 

1963 

igg4 

IQes'Oestimated)— . 
1966  (estimated) — 

"Tp~515^nnual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  fiscal  1902- 
>  U.S.  Budget  for  (isca    96.V 

•  U.S.  Hudeet  for  fiscal  19t*. 


EQUAL  TIME 
Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  speech  on  January  15.  Chairman 
Hpnrv  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  criticized  the  views  of  the 
leaders  of  two  of  our  '"aj  or  television 
networks— Robert  Sarnoff.  of  NBC.  and 
Snk  Stanton,  of  CBS.  both  of  whom 
have  spoken  out.  in  recent  montlis,  to 
urge  repeal  of  the  portion  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  which  requires  a  broad- 
caster to  give  every  political  candidate 
equal   time   with   every   other   political 

^  When  I  introduced  my  bill  to  repeal 
the  equal-time  provision  in  section  315. 
I  inserted  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
president  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System.  In  order  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  may  know  how  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co  feels  on  this  issue.  I  now  quote  sig- 
nificant paragraphs  from  an  address  Mr. 
Sarnoff  delivered  to  the  Economic  Club 
of  Detroit  on  December  7,  1964.  He 
-  said: 

Television  is  now  a  basic  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican press.  With  Its  reach.  Immediacy,  and 
directness  It  has  unique  capabilities  for  In- 
forming the  public  and  engaging  them  In  the 
affairs  of  their  society.  As  a  consequerice  It. 
too.  has  taken  on  the  classic  responsibility 
of  the  press  to  serve  as  the  public's  watohdog 
m  relation  to  the  activities  of  politics  and 
government.  .   . 

The  principle  of  a  free  press  was  estab- 
lished as  the  cornerstone  of  our  democratic 
society  by  a  generation  of  men  who  still  bore 
the  scars  of  a  tyrant's  lash.  Its  purpose  was 
to  protect  the  public's  right  to  unfettered 
dissemination  of  views  and  information  so 
the  public  Itself  could  forever  determine  the 
direction  of  that  society. 

Our  Pounding  Fathers  Insisted  that  their 
Institutions  be  fullv  visible,  and  this  visi- 
bility so  struck  the  visiting  French  aristo- 
crat Alexis  de  Tocqueville  that  he  wrote  In 
his  historic  treatise  "Democracy  In  Amer- 
ica": "The  American  learns  to  know  the  laws 
by  participating  In  the  act  of  legislation; 
and  he  takes  a  lesson  In  the  forms  of  gov- 
ernment from  governing.  The  great  work 
of  society  Is  going  on  before  his  eyes.  and. 
as  It  were,  under  his  hands." 

The  American  society  has  grown  consider- 
ably more  Intricate  since  De  TocquevlUe 
wrote  those  words.  Few  Americans  can 
know  their  candidates  for  public  office  per- 
sonally, and  the  town  meeting  has  bowed 
to  the  voting  machine.  The  operation  and 
scope  of  Federal  Government  have  removed 
much  of  the  workings  of  his  nation  from  the 
Individual.    The   Intimate   relationship   be- 


The  pace  of  change  has  had  a  profound 
eflfect,  too.  Events  succeed  events  with 
overwhelming  speed,  and  time  for  decision, 
action,  and  reaction  has  been  compressed  in- 
to history's  microseconds. 

In  the  fanciful  world  of  mythology,  the 
more  difficult  problems  were  solved  by  gods 
and  giants.  In  our  own  time  we  have  been 
aided  by  the  fortuitous  arrival  of  a  com- 
munications glant^televlslon— that  cannot 
solve  our  problems  for  us  but  can  assist  an 
entire  population  In  understanding  them. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  public's  stake  In 
freedom  of  the  press  applies  with  particular 
forcefulness  to  television  Journalism.  Yet  it 
IS  In  television's  most  essential  area  of  In- 
formation service  that  Its  capacities  are  seri- 
ously restricted— in  political  coverage,  in 
dealing  with  controversy.  In  reporting  on  the 
public  business. 

Paradoxically,  these  shackles— which  do 
not  apply  to  any  other  medium— have  been 
forged  by  government  Itself  In  the  name  of 
the  public  Interest.  Two  arguments  are 
generally  offered  to  Justify  them,  and  both 
are  Invalid. 

One  Is  based  on  fear  of  television  s  power 
and  unique  capabilities.  A  medium  so  In- 
fluential. It  is  argued,  should  be  regulated  to 
assure  its  responsibility. 

This  Is  preciselv  the  theory  used  to  argue 
for  repression  of  the  printed  press  when  its 
force  was  first  felt.    We  have  come  to  recog- 
nize, however,  that  danger  does  not  He  In  a 
free  news  medium,  but  In  a  regulated  one 
A   re'^ulated    press   Is   vulnerable   to   official 
pressures,  to  timidity,  to  accommodation.    A 
free  medium  of  Journalism  Is  independent 
of  these  forces  which  can  threaten  Its  Integ- 
rity     In  an  open  society,  the  greater  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  the  less  the  danger. 
And  in  such  a  society,  television's  power  as 
a  communicator  Is  a  public  asset  to  be  devel- 
oped, not  a  public  danger  to  be  restrained 
by  laws  and  regulations. 

The  other  argtiment  for  restriction  rests  on 
the  circumstance  that  television  uses  a  pub- 
lic resource,  the  frequency  spectrum;  that  it 
therefore  has  been  licensed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  operate  in  the  public  Interest;  and 
that  consequently  the  Government  should 
represent  the  people  by  Judging  what  Is  In 
their  Interest. 

The  fallacy  here  lies  In  the  assumption 
that  m  the  field  of  Journalism  the  Goverii- 
ment  can  better  Judge  what  Is  in  the  public 
interest  than  the  press  or  public  Itself— an 
assumption  directly  contrary  to  the  constitu- 
tional guarantee  that  "Congress  shall  make 
no  law  •   •   •  abridging  the  freedom  of  the 

^^Se  supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  broad- 
casting Is  included  In  the  press  whose  free- 
S  is  guaranteed  and  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  has  explicitly 
Acknowledged  this.  Actually  the  Cornmunl- 
cations  Act  expressly  forbids  the  Comm^- 
sion  from  censoring  radio  and  television 
broadcasts. 

Restrictions  on  television's  news  function 
cannot  be  Justified  by  invoking  the  precept 
that  "the  airwaves  belong  to  the  Pfople. 
On  the  contrary,  that  precept  demands  that 
the  people's  resource  be  used  In  their  service 
to  provide  a  free  fiow  of  Information  and 
Ideas  unfettered  by  Government  restraint. 
The  Government's  licensing  authority  over 
television,  designed  to  promote  efficient  use 
of  broadcast  frequencies  in  the  public  Inter- 
est, is  not  a  license  to  the  Government  to 
control  or  Infiuence  the  function  of  a  free 


bodies  the  elements  of  an  effective  control 
over  television's  Journalistic  expression. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  is  the  so-caU«I 
equal-time  requirement,  Imposed  on  politi- 
cal coverage  by  section  315  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act.  With  stated  exceptions.  It 
requires  that  a  broadcaster  who  makes  his 
facilities  available  to  a  candidate  for  politi- 
cal office  must  provide  the  same  opportunity 
to  all  candidates  for  the  same  office — a  re- 
quirement that  would  shock  public  con- 
science If  It  were  applied  to  the  printed 
press. 

Its  effect  has  been  to  restrain  broadcasters 
from  presenting  serious  and  major  candi- 
dates who  command  the  public  interest,  by 
requiring  the  same  amount  of  air  time  to 
be  devoted  to  candidates  of  splinter  and  friv- 
olous parties  In  whom  the  public  has  little 
or  no  interest;  and  the  byproduct  of  this 
mechanistic  rule  has  been  less,  rather  than 
more,  exposure  of  candidates  and  discussion 
of  Issues. 

The  shackles  were  eased,  on  an  experi- 
mental basis,  during  the  1960  presidential 
campaign  when  the  equal-time  rule  was 
suspended  for  appearances  by  the  presiden- 
tial and  vice-presidential  candidates.  The 
result  was  the  historic  television  encounters 
between  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Richard  M. 
Nixon.  Equally  important  was  the  great 
variety  of  special  programs  in  which  the 
major  candidates  were  enabled  to  appear. 
These,  together  with  the  debates,  were  gen- 
erally credited  with  making  an  unprece- 
dented contribution  to  the  definition  of  the 
Issues  and  a  stimulation  of  Interest  In  the 
campaign  and  the  elections. 

First,  the  Congress  should  revise  section 
315  of  the  Communications  Act  to  eliminate 
the  equal-time  requirement  completely  and 
permanently.    This  provision  of  the  law  has 
In  fact  served  a  purpose  contrary  to  the  one 
anticipated  and  it  discriminates  against  the 
medium  of  Information  best  equipped  to  In- 
form the  public  on  candidates  and  Issues. 
Only  then  will  we  be  true  to  the  precepts 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  displayed  an  In- 
sight that  was  to  prove  applicable  over  the 
ages  when   he  wrote:    "I  know   of   no  safe 
repository  of  the  ultimate  powers  of  society 
but  the  people  themselves,  and  If  we  think 
them    not   enlightened    enough    to   exercise 
their  control  with  a  wholesome  discretion, 
the  remedy  is  not  to  take  it  from  them  but 
to  Inform  their  discretion  by  education." 


Although  the  arguments  for  regulation  do 
not  stand  the  test  of  principle  or  logic,  there 
are  In  the  law.  In  the  stated  policy  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  and  In 
the    practices    of    legislative    and    Judiciary 


TWENTY-FOUR  ORGANIZATIONS 
JOIN  IN  PLEA  FOR  FAMILY 
FARMS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  representatives  of  24  national 
farm,  commodity,  and  rural  church  or- 
ganizations met  in  Washington.  They 
agreed  to  a  statement  which,  on  their 
behalf,  was  presented  by  the  master  of 
the  National  Grange,  Mr.  Herschel  New- 
som,  to  President  Lyndon  Johnson.  The 
statement  called  for  increased  farm  in- 
come and  policies  that  will  assure  "that 
the  family  farm  be  preserved  and 
strengthened." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  and  the  names  of  the  groups 
signing  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  names  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  Prom  Conference  or  Farm.  <^m- 

MODITT.    AND    RURAL    CHTTICH    LEADERS    PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  President 
Mr     President,    rural    America— the    mil- 
lions of  people  on  our  family  farms  and  In 
the  Mam  Street  towns— ere  alarmed  at  re- 
ports now  current  that  the  budget  message. 
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soon  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress,  will 
propose  severe  restrictions  and  restraints  up- 
on farm  price  stabilization  programs;  with 
the  result  that  many  family-type  farms  may 
be  wiped  out,  the  rixral  economy  damaged 
and  our  national  economic  growth  severely 
impaired. 

Taking  note  of  these  reports,  representa- 
tives of  farm,  commodity,  and  rural  church 
organizations  met  at  the  National  Grange 
headquarters  on  January  19.  to  discuss  a 
course  of  action  that  they  might  respectfully 
counsel  you  on  the  best  Judgn.ent  from  rural 
America. 

More  than  50  million  of  our  citizens  live  in 
rural  America,  on  farms  and  In  the  Main 
Street  towns.  The  towns  depend  upon  the 
farms  around  them. 

Agriculture  still  is  the  biggest  business  in 
this  Nation. 

Free  enterprise  began  with  the  family  farm 
on  this  continent.  The  family  farm  and  the 
towns  in  the  countryside,  scattered  over  the 
breadth  of  this  land,  first  established  the 
economic  foundation  for  our  liberties.  The 
contribution  of  rural  America  to  the  Na- 
tion's spiritual,  social,  and  political  vitality — 
down  through  the  year — is  immeasurable. 

From  the  reports  we  hear,  the  family  farm 
and  Main  Street  America  face  a  future  of  un- 
certainty, perhaps  of  peril. 

We  have  faith  in  your  wisdom,  and  we  ap- 
peal to  you  to  see  that  agriculture  has  more, 
not  less,  income  in  the  policy  recommenda- 
tions and  determinations  you  are  about  to 
send  to  the  Congress,  and  that  you  state  it 
as  the  policy  of  our  Government  that  agri- 
cultiire  must  have  more  Income  and  that  the 
family  farm,  which  has  blessed  this  Nation 
and  the  free  world  with  food  abundance,  be 
preserved  and  strengthened. 

SIGNATORIES 

The  statement  was  signed  at  the  meeting 
and  subsequently  endorsed  by  farm,  com- 
modity, and  rural  church  organizations  with 
a  membership  totaling  over  3  million,  exclud- 
ing church  organizations.     Included  are: 

The  National  Grange.  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.:  Herschel  D.  Newsom,  mas- 
ter: A.  Lars  Nelson,  master,  Washington  State 
Grange;  Harry  Graham,  legislative  represent- 
ative; Joseph  O.  Parker,  legislative  counsel: 
L.  Alton  Denslow,  associate  legislative  coun- 
sel. 

The  National  Farmers  Union,  1404  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.:  James 
Patton.  president;  Reuben  Johnson,  director, 
legislative  services;  Alvah  Troyer,  president, 
Indiana  Farmers  Union;  Douglas  Simpson, 
president,  Utah  Farmers  Union. 

National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
1411  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.:  Anson 
Horning,  president;  Ken  Kendrick,  executive 
vice  president. 

National  Farmers  Organization,  Corning, 
Iowa :  Harvey  Sickels,  secretary. 

National  Corn  Growers  Association,  Route 
4,  Pana,  111.:  John  Butterfield,  vice  president; 
Walter  Goeppinger,  president  (not  in  at- 
tendance, but  in  agreement  with  the  state- 
ment) . 

Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association,  Lau- 
rens. Iowa:  Fred  J.  Ludwlg.  director. 

Missouri  Farmers  Association,  Inc.,  Colum- 
bia, Mo.:  Fred  V.  Heinkel,  president. 

Uplands  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,  Post  OfBce 
Box  5112,  Raleigh,  N.C.:  F.  H.  Heidelberg. 

Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Cooperative  Stabiliza- 
tion Corp.,  Box  2718,  Raleigh.  N.C.:  L.  T. 
Weeks,  general  manager. 

American  Rice  Growers  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 211  Pioneer  Building,  Lake  Charles, 
La.:  H.  G.  Chalkley;  R.  W.  Johnson. 

Plains  Co-op  Oil  Mill,  Lubbock,  Tex.:  Wil- 
mer  Smith,  president. 

Virginia  Association  of  Peanut  and  Hog 
Growers:  W.  Rollins. 

Soybean  Growers  of  America,  Inc.,  Mount 
Zion,  m.:  Hubert  W.  Baker,  president. 


Delta  Cotton  Council,  Greenwood,  Miss.: 
Charles  R.  Sayre. 

Pure  Milk  Association,  343  S.  Dearborn, 
Chicago,  HI.:  Jim  Mogan. 

Vegetable  Growers  of  America,  3510  Run- 
nymede  Place  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.:  A.  E. 
Mercker. 

De  Kalb  County  Farm  Bureau  (Illinois)  : 
Howard  W.  Mullins.  president. 

The  National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Confer- 
ence, 1312  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. :  Rev.  James  L.  Vlzzard,  S.J. 

National  Council  of  Churches  (Church  in 
Town  and  Country),  110  Maryland  Avenue 
NE..  Washington,  D.C:  Lewis  I.  Maddocks 
(United  Church  of  Christ) . 

Organizations  agreeing  with  the  statement 
but  unable  to  send  a  representative: 

National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  24270 
West  7-Mile  Road,  Detroit,  Mich.:  Glenn 
Lake,  president. 

Grain  Sorghum  Producers.  322  Petroleum 
Building.  Amarillo,  Tex.:  Bill  Nelson,  execu- 
tive secretary. 

National  Beet  Producers  Federation,  Gree- 
ley, Colo.:  R.  W.  Blake,  president. 

North  Carolina  Peanut  Growers  Associ- 
ation, Inc.,  Box  409,  Rocky  Mount,  N.C.:  Joe 
S.  Sugg,  executive  secretary. 

Georgia  Cotton  Producers  Association, 
Post  Office  Box  2210,  Atlanta,  Ga.:  D.  W. 
Brooks. 


PROTECTING  AGRICULTURE— EDI- 
TORIAL FROM  THE  WASHINGTON 
POST 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  edi- 
torial which  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  January  25,  1965.  I  was 
particularly  impressed  with  the  editorial 
because  of  its  suggestion  that  at  a  time 
when  much  attention  to  building  our 
Great  Society  is  being  focused  on  our 
urban  areas,  it  would  benefit  all  of  us  to 
remember  the  problems  of  rural  America 
and  the  significance  which  that  part  of 
America  plays  in  our  entire  national 
effort. 

This  story  is  not  new  to  those  of  us  who 
come  from  rural  America;  but  it  may  be 
an  enlightening  bit  of  information  for 
many  of  our  urban  citizens,  especially 
those  who  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
price-support  farm  programs  are  costing 
them  tax  dollars,  and  should  be  termi- 
nated. The  editors  of  the  Washington 
Post  are  to  be  commended  for  lifting 
their  eyes  beyond  the  many  pressing 
problems  of  our  National  Capital  and  for 
lending  their  talents  for  a  moment  to  the 
farmers  of  this  coimtry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  the  editorial  their  sincere  considera- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Jan.  25,  1965] 
Protecting  Agriculture 

With  the  growth  of  Federal  expenditures 
politically  constrained  many  a  cold  eye  in 
the  executive  branch  Is  cast  on  the  older  pro- 
grams. And  since  the  expenditures  of  the 
Agriculture  Department  rank  second  only  to 
Defense  In  size,  they  are  attracting  their 
share  of  attention.  There  are  few  Federal 
programs  that  cannot  be  trenched  upon 
without  courting  disaster,  but  before  sub- 
jecting the  agricultural  programs  to  indis- 


criminate cutting,  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  weigh  their  costs  and  benefits. 

By  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  about 
$3.5  billion  will  be  spent  in  supporting  agrl- 
cultural  commodity  prices.  The  price  sup- 
port  programs  have  been  criticized  on  the 
grounds  that  they  neglect  the  welfare  of  the 
small  "dirt  farmer"  and  result  in  higher 
prices  to  consumers.  It  is,  indeed,  tempting 
to  add  to  the  direct  Federal  outlays  a  much 
larger  figure  representing  the  difference  be- 
tween current  prices  for  food  and  what  It 
would  cost  consumers  in  an  absolutely  free 
market. 

But  calculations  of  that  type  tacitly  as- 
sume that  farm  prices  can  somehow  be  per- 
mitted to  find  their  natural  levels  without 
serious  economic  dislocations.  In  a  highly 
interrelated  economy,  such  an  assumption  is 
highly  dubious.  According  to  the  new  in- 
put-output study  recently  completed  by  the 
Office  of  Business  Economics,  every  dollar  of 
agricultural  products  that  is  delivered  for 
final  demand  requires  about  78  cents  in  the 
products  and  services  of  nonagricultural  In- 
dustries. So  any  disruption  in  the  agricul- 
tural sector  would  be  transmitted  immed- 
iately to  all  other  sectors  of  the  economy  and 
would  be  magnified. 

If  the  United  States  faced  the  predicament 
of  France  where  farms  absorb  25  percent  of 
the  labor  force,  the  protection  of  agriculture 
would  have  the  untoward  effect  of  retarding 
the  growth  of  the  industrial  labor  force,  rais- 
ing wages,  and  boosting  costs.  But  with 
only  7  percent  of  the  labor  force  on  farms 
and  an  uncomfortably  high  level  of  unem- 
ployment in  urban  areas,  the  social  costs  of 
protecting  agriculture  are  considerably  re- 
duced. In  fact  a  good  case  can  be  made  for 
retarding  the  migration  of  poorly  educated 
young  people  from  farms  to  cities. 

None  of  the  foregoing  considerations 
vitiate  the  need  to  re-examine  the  agricul- 
tural programs  and  to  broaden  them  in  such 
a  way  as  to  improve  all  aspects  of  rural  life. 
Government  programs  are  increasingly 
geared  to  the  75  percent  of  the  population 
that  lives  in  urban  areas.  But  a  Great  So- 
ciety cannot  ignore  the  welfare  of  the  other 
25  percent. 


HOW  THE  SUPREME  COURT  IS 
CHANGING  THE  UNITED  STATES- 
ARTICLE  FROM  U.S.  NEWS  & 
WORLD  REPORT 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  January  18  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  there  appeared  an  excel- 
lent discussion  of  how  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  is  changing  the  United  States  and 
vitally  affecting  the  lives  of  all  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

It  has  long  been  my  view  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  departed  from  its 
assigned  role  in  our  Government;  and 
not  content  with  fulfilling  its  responsi- 
bility of  interpreting  the  Constitution, 
this  Court  time  and  time  again  attempts 
to  amend  the  Constitution — and  in  fact 
succeeds  in  this  endeavor — by  judicial 
decree. 

As  pointed  out  in  this  interesting  arti- 
cle, the  Supreme  Court  repeatedly  hands 
down  decisions  intended  to  remake  the 
United  States  according  to  the  way  the 
Court's  liberal  majority  thinks  it  should 
be  remade.  Perhaps  the  greatest  con- 
cern— and  I  confess  that  I  share  this  con- 
cern— is  that  the  Court's  action  will  ulti- 
mately lead  to  the  destruction  of  all 
rights  of  the  States  and  will  make  them 
mere  administrative  units  of  a  great  cen- 
tralized government  in  Washington. 
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(s  Mr  President.  I  call  this  U.S.  News  & 
l^"^  wnrld  Report  discussion  to  the  atten- 
rtnn  of  the  Senate,  and  ask  unanmious 
^nsent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
^Tiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
'  Jan.  18,  1965] 

How  Supreme  Court  Is  Changing 
United  States 
(jjoTE— Controversy   is   growing   over   the 
suoreme  Court  and  its  decisions  that  reach 
more  and  more  deeply  into  American  life 

(What   kind    of    United    States    does    the 
court's  "liberal"  majority  seem  to  be  work- 

ine  toward?  

(Are  States  to  become  mere  "provinces    un- 
der a  centralized  government  of  vast  powers? 
(Does  the  Court  seek  an  America  in  which 
individuals— even     criminals— are    to    have 
rights  over  those  of  the  community? 

(Heart  of  this  growing  controversy  is  pre- 
sented her^along  with  the  v-lews  of  two 
authorities  on  the  Supreme  Court,  inter- 
vSved  by  members  of  the  staff  of  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report.)  . 

The  supreme  Court  now  Is  being  accused 
of  trying  to  remake  the  United  States  in  an 
toage  existing  in  the  minds  of  the  Courts 
"liberal"  majority.  ,.     ^       *    .„ 

In  that  process,  it  is  held,  the  Court,  in 
effect,    is    amending    the    Constitution    by 

^"jiwish^  Protestant,  and  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen  in  New  York  recently  Joined  m 
accusing  the  Court  of  trying  to  "recast  moral 
law"  in  overthrowing  State  and  local  bans 
on  material  held  to  be  pornographic 

This,  the  clergymen  warned,  points  to  a 
nation  which  will  be  subjected  to  vile 
depiction  of  violence,  perversion,  illicit  sex 
and,  in  consequence,  to  their  performance. 

Police  and  Judges  are  complaining  that  the 
Supreme  Court  is  creating  a  situation  in 
which  criminals  are  to  be  free  to  prey  on  so- 
cietv  &t  will 

This  situation  is  attributed  to  Supreme 
Court  decisions  broadening  rights  of  crimi- 
nals m  arrest,  interrogation  ^^^J\\^l^^^X 
cedures.  A  leading  Judge  of  Baltimore  s 
criminal  court  said: 

"Effective  law  enforcement  and  proper 
verdicts  have  been  increasingly  hampered  by 
a  number  of  5-to-4  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  a  majority  of  whose  members 
seem  dedicated  to  a  complete  federalization 
of  all  State  criminal  law." 

Praver  in  public  schools,  even  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  has  been  outlawed.  This  has  led 
some  critics,  including  Dean  Erwin  N.  Gris- 
wold  of  Harvard  Law  School,  to  ask  if  the 
Court  will  now  turn  its  attention  to  other 
religious  observances,  such  as  Christmas  and 
Thanksgiving,  and  perhaps  to  Sunday  as  a 

day  of  rest.  ^         ..  ^  „„ 

What  manv  fear  is  emerging  from  the  bu- 
preme  Court's  philosophy  is  a  nation  in  which 
the  States  are  to  become  mere  administra- 
tive units  of  centralized  government. 

Already  States  are  under  Court  orders  to 
redistrict  legislatures  strictly  according  to 
population— a  dramatic  extension  of  the 
Court's  authority.  This  intervention  is  seen 
removing  checks  and  balances  within  States 
so  as  to  give  metropolitan  masses  undisputea 
sway  over  State  governments. 

Since  1954,  it  has  been  the  Supreme  Court, 
more  than  any  other  agency,  that  has  pushed 
the  drive  for  total  integration  of  the  races 
in  America. 

Successively  it  has  struck  down  race  bar- 
riers in  schools,  public  facilities  and  neigh- 
borhoods—even when  Congress  and  the 
White  House  seemed  reluctant  to  go  along. 
Recently  it  overthrew  State  bans  on  sex  rela- 
tions between  races,  and  is  expected  to  act 
similarly  on  laws  against  interracial  mar- 
riage. 


One  of  the  Nation's  top  Jurists,  who  pre- 
fers not  to  be  identified,  said: 

"I  don't  think  you  can  name  any  of  the 
three  principal  concerns  of  States — civil 
criminal  or  social— that  has  remained  in 
their  custody  as  originally  intended  in  the 
Constitution." 

As  this  authority  and  others  see  It,  the 
Court  now  headed  by  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren is  carrying  forward  a  Judicial  revolution 
that  began  in  the  mid-1930's. 

Then  the  Court  was  under  fire  for  being 
too  "conservative,"  as  It  struck  down  one 
New  Deal  law  after  another  that  would  have 
extended  the  powers  of  Government. 

That  philosophy  changed  in  1937.  almost 
overnight,  under  pressure  of  the  "courtpack- 
ine"  crisis.  There  began  a  new  era.  st  11  go- 
ing on,  in  which  the  Court  has  generally  up- 
held centralization  of  power  not  only  on  eco- 
nomic Issues,  but  in  social  and  political  fields. 
In  the  currents  of  change  being  loosed  on 
the  country  by  the  Court,  the  Constitution 
itself  is  not  being  amended  as  originally 
provided  for.  ^       ^     „ 

Instead,  the  Court  is  claiming  broad  au- 
thority to  interpret  that  do<=^„^'^*  ,i°  ^^^.^ 
light  of  modern  conditions.  Also  arising  Is 
the  doctrine  that  the  Court  has  the  duty,  as 
the  "Nation's  conscience,"  to  step  In  and 
correct  national  ills  whenever  politicians 
elected  by  the  people  do  not  act. 

President  Johnson  is  said  to  have  expressed 
privately  his  disquiet  over  some  aspects  of 
Court  philosophy.  The  next  vacancy  on  the 
Court,  when  it  occurs,  will  give  him  a  chance 
to  change  the  Court's  balance— now  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  a  5-to-4  majority  for 
liberals  on  key  issues-by  appointing  a  con- 
servative. 

In  that  connection,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
two  of  the  Court's  foremost  liberals  are  Chief 
Justice  Warren,  73,  and  Justice  Hugo  L. 
Black,  78.  Neither,  however,  shows  an  in- 
clination to  retire. 

In  Congress,  a  bill  that  would  have  de- 
prived the  Court  of  authority  to  order  legis- 
lative  reapportionment  passed  the  House  but 
died  last  year  in  the  Senate.  Another  at- 
tempt is  being  made  to  pass  it  this  year. 
Meantime.  Congress  gave  the  Court  a  warn- 
ing by  cutting  down  on  salary  raises  for  the 
Justices-while  approving  raises  for  other 
members  of  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

These  and  other  signs  point  to  a  growing 
conflict  over  a  Supreme  Court  «iat  many 
say,  is  trying  to  shape  a  nation  to  conform 
to" its  own  ideals.  ,„..„oi 

In  the  following  interviews,  a  political 
scientist  and  a  professor  of  law-both  top- 
ranking  authorities  on  the  Supreme  Court- 
Si  >iu  how  it  is  bringing  change  to  the 
United  States. 


Question.  Was  the  1954  decision  a  more 
fundamental  one  than,  say  the  Dred  Scott 
case  a  century  ago? 

Answer.  Well,  its  different  in  kind.  May- 
be I  ought  to  say  different  in  style. 

You  see  Congress  had  attempted  by  law 
in  the  Missouri  Compromise  legislation  to 
regulate  the  extension  of  slavery.  The  su- 
oreme Court  nullified  that  legislation.  The 
Court,  in  effect,  said:  "Try  a  different  solu- 
tion—this one  won't  be  allowed."  Now,  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  greatly  different  from 
what  occurred  in  1954.  when  the  Supreme 
Court  said,  in  effect:  "Admit  these  Ne^o 
children  to  school  with  whites,  all  over  this 
Nation."  And  later  it  added:  "With  all  de- 
liberate speed." 

Question.  Broadly,  what  Is  the  trend  of  Su- 
preme Cotirt  decisions  since  1954? 

Answer.  First.  I  would  say  on  racial  mat- 
ters it  has  been  to  extend  into  various  areas 
of  life  in  addition  to  education  the  doctrine 
that  "separate  but  equal"  has  no  place  in 
our  laws.  Therefore,  governmentally  en- 
forced separation  of  the  races  is  not  to  be  al- 
lowed in  any  situation. 

Second,  we  come  to  the  field  of  '  ex- 
pression"—speech,  press,  and  so  on.  Now. 
here  the  significant  thing  Is  the  pronounce- 
ment by  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black— and  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Court  to  go  along  with  lum— 
that  the  first  amendment  which  says  that 
Congress  may  make  no  law  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  press  means  absolutely 
no  law  in  any  way  interfering  with  or  in  any 
way  restraining  expression.  And  the  Court 
has  extended  this  prohibition  to  the  States 
through  the  "due  process  of  law"  clause  in 
the  14th  amendment. 

Now  this  notion  of  absolute  prohibition, 
applied  to  religion  as  well  as  all  means  of 
expression,  may  prove  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant innovation  in  our  constitutional  law 
since  World  War  n. 


THIS  COURT  Now  Sees  Itself  as  Above  the 
Constitution 
Question.  Professor  Hyneman.  why  is  so 
much  controversy  developing  over  Supreme 
Court  decisions?  Is  this  something  new  in 
American  history? 

Answer.  It  is  not  new  to  have  controversy 
centered  upon  the  Court,  but  the  particular 
point  of  concern  is  new.  The  great  contro- 
versies in  the  past-for  instance.  1^  1937^ 
when  President  Roosevelt  tried  to  alter  the 
personnel  on  the  Court-arose  because  the 
C^urt  was  resisting  change  in  our  political 
system.  At  the  present  time,  the  f  ontroversy 
arises  largelv  because  the  Court's  decisions 
have  been  forcing  change  in  our  general 
governmental  system.  o  ,„^ 

Question.  Is  it  basic  change  that  the  Court 
wants  to  make  in  America? 

Answer.  I  think  it  already  has  brought 
basic  changes,  and  done  so  purposely,  i 
tmnk  we  hfve  to  say  that  the  1954  segrega- 
tion decision  was  the  start  of  very  basic  so- 
cial and  political  changes  that  the  Court  is 
fostering. 


HOW  supeeme  coukt  is  changing  ttnited 

STATES 

Question.  Is  it  going  to  eliminate  censor- 
ship of  literature? 

Answer.  Presumably  it  will.  and.  beyond 
that.  Justice  Black  said  In  an  address  at  New 
York  University  Law  School  that  "I  think  ll 
may  be  that  we  will  have  to  say  that  slander 
and  libelous  statements  cannot  be  forbidden 

t>v  law."  ^^         .    . 

'Question.  How  about  pornographic  prmt- 
ing  and  pictures? 

Answer.  The  evident  effect  of  Justice 
Black's  position  would  be  to  say  that  they 
cannot  be  forbidden  by  National,  State,  or 
local  government. 

Now  does  this  mean  that  there  is  no  way 
to  provide  that  such  material  will  not  fall 
int^  the  hands  of  little  children  or  1^  tele- 
vised into  the  home?  Conceivably  Justice 
Black  when  he  faced  it.  would  not  go  tnat 
ST  But  his  declaration  of  "absoluteness' 
suggest?  that  there  can  be  no  gojf  ^^°^^^^^ 
InS^rence  whatever  in  the  field  of  com- 

Tu's^on-A^en-t    libel    and    siander    laws 

restraint  rather  than  a  P"^ "'f  °^-,^^     ^^. 

Answer.  Now.  that  is  very  interesting.  The 
first  amendment  says.  "Congress  shall  make 
n^  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  re- 
Sglon  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  there- 
of "nor  any  law  "abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  the  press." 

Why  did  the  authors  say  "abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech"?  Why  didn't  they  forbid 
congress  to  make  laws  which  impose  restric- 
tloSf  or  restraints  on  speech  or  pre^?  My 
belief  is  that  the  men  who  wrote  the  first 
amendment  meant  to  say  that  Con^s  shaU 
never  impede  or  destroy  the  system  of  /f^« 
and  easy-flowing  combination.  Tb^y^^j"^?^ 
mean  at  all  that  Congress  may  not  regulate 
S!i  g  remove  pornographic  literature  and 
stop  «:andalous  and  libelous  statements,  and 
soon. 
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ON  FBEEDOM  OF  RELIGION 

Question.    How  about  the  prayer  ruling? 

Answer.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  another 
Instance  of  Jxistlce  Black's  proposition  that 
the  prohibition  is  absolute.  Here's  one,  I 
think,  he  could  never  live  up  to.  At  some 
point  he  will  have  to  give  up  his  absolute 
prohibition  against  laws  Interfering  with 
freedom  of  religion.  Otherwise,  what  Is  he 
going  to  do  about  people  who  wrap  poisonoxis 
snakes  around  their  necks  as  a  religioxis  cere- 
mony— even  put  snakes  around  a  little  child 
who  isn't  yet  able  to  make  his  own  judg- 
ment? 

Question.  Would  the  Court  go  so  far  as  to 
stop  the  chaplain's  Invocation  at  a  public 
meeting — in  Congress,  for  instance? 

Answer.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that  a  Black 
Muslin  who  is  a  properly  elected  member  of 
Congress  or  a  State  legislature  says:  "I  ob- 
ject to  having  to  listen  to  this  and  I  am 
handicapped  if  I  absent  myself,  and  there- 
fore I  ask  this  Court  to  order  the  termina- 
tion of  that  prayer."  I  would  not  bet  my 
money  that  the  Court  wouldn't  say:  "Yes, 
prayer  is  out  In  a  legislative  assembly." 

Question.  Was  the  Court,  in  dealing  with 
the  prayer  issue,  trying  to  interpret  what  it 
thought  the  writers  of  the  first  amendment 
meant?  Or  were  the  Justices  trying  to  re- 
interpret the  Constitution  in  light  of  prob- 
lems that  have  arisen  in  our  own  day? 

Answer.  I  think  that  the  Court,  generally. 
Is  not  guided  by  what  it  understands  either 
from  "the  plain  meaning  of  plain  words"  or 
by  intention  of  the  framers  or  by  the  course 
of  history. 

Rather,  it  is  indeed  doing  what  many  writ- 
ers have  urged  it  to  do — namely,  to  find  in 
the  Constitution  an  ideal,  and  then,  when 
It  thinks  the  country  is  ready  to  live  up  to 
that  ideal,  say:  "From  now  on,  this  Coiirt 
stands  back  of  that  ideal  and  you  must  com- 
ply with  it." 

Question.  Is  it  a  new  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  Court? 

Answer.  In  the  past  you  did  have  reference 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  I  think  all 
that  meant  was  this :  Every  part  of  this  docu- 
ment has  some  significance  for  understand- 
ing another  part.  And  when  you  put  them 
all  together,  you  see  clear  intention  of  the 
whole  thing. 

I  think  that  this  business  of  finding  an 
ideal  goes  much,  much  beyond  deciding 
what's  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  It  is 
really  to  say:  "Here  is  a  grander  purpose  its 
authors  must  have  had  in  mind."  The  rea- 
soning goes  like  this:  "If  it  were  meeting 
today,  would  the  Constitutional  Convention 
say  something  additional?  Yes,  we  think  it 
would.  Then,  let's  put  that  'additional'  in 
ourselves." 

Question.  Is  that  a  revolutionary  approach 
in  jurisprudence? 

Answer.  Well,  I  find  it  a  startling  change 
of  attitude,  and  do  not  object  to  hearing  it 
called  "revolutionary." 

I  would  that  this  Court  now  sees  itself 
as  above  the  Constitution.  It  is  using  the 
Constitution  to  bring  the  Nation  to  political 
practices  which  the  Court  thinks  to  be  the 
ideal — and  it  can  find  in  the  Constitution 
words  to  justify  its  definition  of  the  ideal. 

Question.  Is  there  an  increasing  use  of 
"equal  protection"  as  a  basis  of  Court  rul- 
ings, and  less  of  "due  process"? 

Answer.  Yes,  and  I  think  It  was  Justice 
Holmes  who  said  that  the  "equal  protection" 
clause  is  what  the  attorney  brings  in  as  a 
last  resort  when  he's  afraid  he  has  lost  on 
every  legitimate  claim. 

Question.  What's  the  broad  effect  of  that 
going  to  be  on  the  country? 

Answer.  I  think  it  will  at  least  alter  the 
distribution  of  inequities.  The  fact  that  the 
Court  has  pointed  such  forceful  attention  to 
loose  criminal-law  processes,  to  restrictions 
on  speech  and  press,  and  to  race  relations  is 


going  to  have  a  very  important  effect  on  In- 
equities in  our  society. 

But  will  this  society  then  be  able  to  say 
that  1954  put  us  on  a  new  plateau  of 
morality?  I  haven't  got  that  much  confi- 
dence In  something  called  progress.  My  sup- 
position is  that  new  inequities  will  develop 
and,  someday,  another  Court  is  going  to  have 
to  do  it  all  over  again. 

Question.  How  far  can  the  Court  carry  the 
"equalizing"  idea?  Between  rich  and  poor, 
for  instance 

Answer.  Oh,  I  think  this  prospect  is  limit- 
less. Take  capital  punishment.  My  son  liv- 
ing in  California  says:  "I  am  against  capital 
punishment  because  no  rich  man  has  ever 
seen  the  gas  chamber  in  California."  Why 
shouldn't  a  Court  which  is  committed  to  the 
advancement  of  ideals  respond  to  that  kind 
of  argument  and  outlaw  capital  punishment? 
And,  if  it  is  going  to  do  that,  why  should  it 
not  say:  "Now,  let  us  look  at  some  other  in- 
equities in  the  distribution  of  advantage  be- 
tween rich  and  poor"? 

COURT    AS    A    "CONSCIENCE" 

Question.  Is  the  Supreme  Covirt  now  be- 
coming more  or  less  the  conscience  of  the 
Nation? 

Answer.  Certainly  many  people  WTiting 
about  it  have  said  that  the  Court  does  express 
the  conscience  of  the  Nation,  and  I  imagine 
that  half  of  the  Judges  on  this  Cotirt  today 
secretly  do  feel  that  way  about  it. 

But  I  think  the  Nation  has  many  con- 
sciences under  many  different  circumstances, 
and  the  most  I  would  be  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge is  that  the  Court  is  indeed  trying  to 
cause  the  Nation  in  its  law  and  governmental 
processes  to  live  up  to  a  very  high  standard 
of  wliat  all  of  us  would  agree  to  be  humanity, 
justice,  fair  dealing.  But  that  raises  ques- 
tions : 

First,  were  the  Judges  charged  to  do  this, 
and  have  they  disturbed  the  historic  separa- 
tion of  powers  by  doing  it? 

Second,  are  they  simply  too  idealistic  for 
everyday  living? 

Third,  can  you  mix  that  function  with  the 
historic  function  of  the  judge  to  settle  law- 
suits between  individuals? 

Question.  What  about  the  argument  that 
the  whole  idea  of  checks  and  balances  is  out- 
moded and  unnecessary? 

Answer.  Checks  and  balances  are  a  modi- 
fication of  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers.  Separation  of  powers  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  American  experience  on  two 
grounds: 

First,  the  authors  of  the  Constitution  did 
have  some  uncertainties  about  the  success 
of  the  electoral  process,  and,  therefore,  they 
thought  that  separated  branches,  and  checks 
and  balances,  would  be  a  safeguard  against 
tyrannical  powers. 

But  I  think  they  thought  separation  of 
powers  achieved  something  else  also — and 
this  is  just  as  important  today — namely,  that 
there  is  a  better  chance  of  wisdom  in  deci- 
sions if  there  are  "parallel  considerations" 
of  problems.  It  is  good  for  the  Senate  to 
have  to  debate  the  same  question  that  the 
House  debates,  and  that  these  be  separate 
debates,  because,  in  this  way,  considerations 
come  to  attention  that  otherwise  wouldn't. 

Question.  What  about  the  argument  that 
the  Court  should  move  in  when  the  other 
branches  of  Government  or  the  States  fail 
to  act? 

Answer.  The  late  Chief  Justice  Harlan  F. 
Stone  suggested  that,  where  the  democratic 
process  is  not  working,  the  Supreme  Court 
should  be  especially  attentive  to  complaints 
against  legislation. 

Now,  that  seems  to  me  as  sound  a  doctrine 
as  could  be.  When  the  other  branches  are 
in  some  way  clogged  up  so  that  they  cannot 
represent  popular  will,  the  Supreme  Cotirt 
is  invited  to  take  a  dim  view  of  legislation 
that  excites  complaint. 

But  how  do  you  tell  whether  the  legislative 
channels  are   clogged  up?     In   my  opinion. 


there  never  was  a  time  the  northern  Con- 
gressmen couldn't  have  put  over  a  civil- 
rights  bill  if  they  had  wanted  to  put  It  over. 

The  Court  says,  in  effect:  "Congress  can 
act,  but  it  doesn't.  The  President  can  urge, 
but  he  doesn't.  Therefore  we  will  move  in 
and  do  the  job  they  ought  to  have  done." 

If  the  Court  has  a  right  to  do  that,  tlie 
President  has  a  right  to  assume  authority 
to  do  what  he  thinks  Congress  ought  to  have 
done. 

I  don't  find  anything  in  the  Constitution 
that  says  the  Supreme  Court  lias  any  more 
right  to  undo  the  inadequacies  of  the  other 
branches  than  Congress  has  to  say:  "This  Su- 
preme Court  is  blind  In  antitrust  cases,  so 
we  will  review  the  antitrust  cases." 

Now,  who  would  want  to  be  around  when 
we  start  to  run  the  country  that  way? 

REFLECTING   POPULAR    WILL 

Question.  Is  the  Court  Itself  responsive  to 
democratic  processes? 

Answer.  We  get  a  learned  article  on  that 
subject  every  once  in  a  while  in  one  of  the 
law  reviews.  Usually  the  author  concludes 
that  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  either  catches  up 
with  the  country  or  the  country  catches  up 
with  the  Supreme  Court,  before  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  people  get  too  far  apart.  But 
the  author's  judgment,  of  course,  is  always 
affected  by  what  he  considers  to  be  "too  far 
apart."  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Supreme 
Court  judges  have  their  ears  to  the  ground. 
but  I  have  never  heard  any  evidence  that 
they  follow  a  "one  man.  one  vot«"  rule  in 
deciding  what  to  do  after  listening  to  the 
voice  of  the  people. 

Question.  Could  the  Court,  in  deciding  It 
knows  what  is  best  for  the  Nation,  even- 
tually become  a  sort  of  judicial  dictatorship? 

Answer.  If  unrestrained,  it  could  be  ex- 
tended to  that.  I  would  say  that  the  Court 
is  going  in  that  direction,  but  I  also  expect 
the  Court  either  to  pull  back  or  be  pulled 
back  before  it  gets  to  anything  I  would  call 
"dictatorship." 

Question.  How  could  It  be  pulled  back? 

Answer.  One  of  the  steps  tried  In  the  past 
was  to  restrict  the  Court's  jurisdiction.  But 
now  we  have  law-review  articles  claiming 
that  the  Court  Itself  must  hold  such  re- 
straints on  its  power  Invalid  if  they  woxild 
hinder  the  Court  fulfilling  what  it  sees  as  its 
obligations  under  the  Constitution. 

Second,  by  adopting  constitutional  amend- 
ments, you  can  change  the  language  of  the 
Constitution's  prohibitions  and  require- 
ments. But  I  see  little  to  be  gained  from 
that,  because  the  Coiu-t  still  sits  in  a  posi- 
tion to  read  the  new  language  as  it  thinks 
it  should  be  read. 

Now,  a  third  possibility  is  to  effect  some 
restraint  on  the  personnel  of  the  Covirt.  This 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  more  hopeful  recourse. 

I  guess  if  I  were  going  to  get  into  this 
controversy  actively  I  would  try  to  work  out 
a  limitation  on  tenure  of  the  Judges  by  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

For  Instance,  12  years  would  seem  to  be  a 
good  period  since  that's  three  presidential 
terms.  Always  the  President  who  appointed 
him  would  be  out  of  office  when  the  Justice's 
term  came  to  an  end  and  a  new  President 
could  send  his  name  back  to  the  Senate  for 
reconfirmation  if  he  wished  to  do  so. 

Question.  Would  this  result  in  choosing 
men  on  a  purely  political  basis? 

Answer.  I  surely  wouldn't  want  some  "con- 
servative" Senators  saying:  "We  are  going  to 
alter  the  decisions  In  some  antitrust  cases 
on  their  way  up  to  the  Court  by  dropping 
off  the  'liberal'  judges  now  on  the  Court." 
It  would  be  a  terrible  thing  if  the  Supreme 
Court  gets  Into  politics  in  that  sense. 

But  Lf  this  Court  is  going  to  announce  to 
the  Nation  that  It  is  in  the  business  of  revis- 
ing the  Constitution  to  achieve  its  Ideals— 
to  be  the  Nation's  conscience — then  I  guess  I 
would  say  we  are  going  to  have  to  take  risks 
at  the  other  extreme. 
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Question.  Are  you  saying  if  the  Court  Is 
.omg  to  insert  itself  into  the  field  of  law- 
ffng,  its  personnel  should  be  subject  to 

'^Ser.  I   do   indeed   mean   to   say   that. 
Th^e  must  be  more  accountability  to  the 
^n„ifttlon  than  I  believe  we  now  have. 
"Xest^on.  could  Congress  and  the  Presl- 
rient  cut  the  Covirfs  budget? 

Answer.  I'd  rule  that  out  as  not  a  legitl- 
,Y^atp  wav  to  run  a  country. 

ouertlon.  Is  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion the  best  way  to  solve  the  question  of 

Tn^JfeTNo  doubt  the  Court  would 
acknowledge  that  the  Nation  has  spoken  If 
i  aurhorlty  is  redefined  by  a  constitutional 
Siendment  They  might  not  y  eld  so 
Sully  to  a  statute  that  sought  to  limit 
£  authority  or  regulate  their  procedures. 
Rut  I  am  not  confident  that  either  statute  or 
constitutional  amendment  will  solve  the 
Questions  of  judicial  power  which  excite  so 
many  people  in  this  country  today. 

I  think  the  best  remedy— and  perhaps  the 
most  likely  remedy— for  a  too-aggressive 
ludicial  review  lies  in  a  persistent  display  of 
humbleness  on  the  part  of  Judges.  Chief 
Justice  Stone  recommended  a  sense  of  seU- 
restralnt.  Justice  Frankfurter  cited  the 
virtues  of  humility  on  the  part  of  judges. 
Justice  Holmes  is  best  remembered  because 
bis  votes  consistently  manifested  a  doubt 
about  his  own  wisdom,  and  his  opinions  re- 
peatedly urged  his  colleagues  to  recognize 
that  Justice  may  be  achieved  through  polit- 
ical action. 

My  own  preference  as  solution  for  present 
discontent  with  the  Supreme  Court  is  to  in- 
duce the  Judges  to  read  Justice  Holmes  care- 
fully and  try  to  find  it  in  their  hearts  to 
make  his  philosophy  and  behavior  a  model 
for  their  own  thought  and  conduct. 


Court  Feels  Free  To  Decide  What  Is  Best 
FOR   The   Nation 
Question.  Professor  Kurland,  what  kind  of 
United  States  does  the  Supreme  Court  seem 
to  be  working  toward  in  Its  decisions? 

Answer.  I  can  speak  only  In  generalities, 
of  course,  on  the  direction  in  which  the  Court 
has  been  moving.  Whether  the  country  will 
Ko  along  is  a  matter  that  only  the  future  can 
reveal.  Mainly,  I  would  say,  the  Court's  new 
emphasis  is  on  uniformity  rather  than  di- 
versity There  is  less  empliasis  on  the  pro- 
tection of  individual  liberties  and  more  on 
making  every  American  like  other  Americans 
Question.  What  lies  behind  this  viewpoint 

of  the  Court?  ^    ,^    . ^  . 

Answer.  The  reason,  I  think,  is  to  be  found 
in  a  shift  in  the  Court's  constitutional  guide- 
lines. Once  It  was  due  process.  Now  It  is 
equal  protection.  In  fact.  Mr.  Justice  Arthur 
Goldberg  not  so  long  ago  lectured  on  the 
theme  that  the  Constitution's  essential  thesis 
Is  equality.  He  disposed  of  the  original  Con- 
stitution's sanction  of  slavery  as  a  mere  aber- 
ration—"a  bow  to  political  expediency,  I 
think  he  said. 

What  the  Court  seems  to  want,  in  otner 
words,  is  a  situation  where  everybody  Is  con- 
sidered equal,  at  least  equal  before  the  law. 
And  you're  not  going  to  arrive  at  that  state 
without  eliminating  many  of  the  differences 
that  may  produce  inequalities. 

Question.  How  is  the  Court  carrying  out 
this  idea,  in  practice? 

Answer.  You  have  the  prime  example  m 
the  apportionment  cases,  in  which  the  Court 
has  acted  to  put  voting  on  a  basis  o^  exact 
equality.  And,  of  course,  it  all  started.  I 
think— the  Court's  new  emphasis,  that  is— in 
1954  with  Brown  v.  Board  of  Edtication.  which 
upheld  the  right  of  equal  access  to  public 
education  regardless  of  race. 

Question.  In  that  situation,  how  much 
power  win  be  left  to  the  States? 

Answer.  Very  little.  One  effect  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  philosophy  has  been  to  hasten 
the  subordination,  if  not  the  actual  destruc- 


tion, of  the  Federal  system— though  I  hasten 
to  add  that  the  movement  toward  centralized 
Government  has  been  going  on  since  the  Clvu 
War,  and  other  factors  have  played  a  large 
part>— as  large  a  part  as  the  Court— In  the 

^"^WhS  has  happened  is  that  the  emphasis 
on  equality  may  put  the  final  touches  to  the 
abolition  of  State  power.  You  see.  ^J^^ 
have  many  governments  making  many  differ- 
ent rules,  It  means  that  different  people  are 
Kolng  to  be  treated  differently.  To  attain 
equality,  you  must  eliminate  authority  not 
subject  to  centralized  power.  _,„,,„ 

Question.  Does  this  mean  that  it  wlU  be 
the  Supreme  Court  that  actually  rules  the 

^^£iw'er.  I  don't  think  It  will  come  to  that. 
After  all,  the  Court's  powers  are  very  limited 
ones.  But  certainly  the  Judicial  branch  has 
made  inroads  on  the  power  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches.  Furthermore,  the 
trend  of  thinking  among  those  who  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  Court  is  to  see  it  as  the  con- 
science of  the  Nation."  This  would  seem  to 
mean  that  even  when  the  people  themselves 
are  willing  to  ignore  their  moral  duty  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  Court,  it  will  see  to  it  that 
the  people  do  not  take  erroneous  steps.  A 
large  group— however  you  label  them— seems 
to  believe  that  the  Court  knows  what  is  best 
for  the  Nation. 

Question.  Is  this  what  the  makers  of  the 
Constitution  actually  had  in  mind  for  the 
role  of  the  Supreme  Court? 

Answer.  Oh,  the  majority  opinions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  attempt  to  rationalize  their 
conclusions  in  terms  of  what  the  Founding 
Fathers  wanted,  and,  in  doing  so  they  dis- 
tort history  in  many  instances.  Mr.  Justice 
Hugo  Black,  for  example,  In  the  apportion- 
ment cases,  finds  In  Madison's  "Federalist 
No  57"  support  for  the  Idea  that  "one  per- 
son, one  vote"  is  a  constitutional  require- 
ment. ,  . 
Mr  Justice  Goldberg,  In  Bell  against 
Maryland,  one  of  the  sit-in  cases,  certainly 
concocted  a  good  deal  of  history.  ,  ,  .„ 
Quite  often  the  majority  of  the  Court  feels 
perfectly  free  to  decide  what  is  best  for  the 
Nation,  and  then  to  say  that  this  is  his- 
to  "cany  a  constitutional  mandate  that  has 
Just  come  to  light. 

JUSTICE    BLACK'S    LEADERSHIP 

Question.  Is  it  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren, 
primarily,  who  has  this  view  of  "reforming 

'""irwerNo.  I  don't  think  he  Is  the  intel- 
lectual leader  of  the  Court.  Rather,  t 
would  be  Mr.  Justice  Black.  In  effect  his 
approach  is  to  attempt  to  read  into  the  Con- 
stitution what  he  thinks  belongs  there. 

Question.  Is  there  to  be  any  Place  at  all 
for  individual  liberties  in  times  ahead? 

Answer.  I  certainly  would  not  want  to  sug- 
gest that  the  court  has  abandoned  its  pro- 
tection of  individual  liberties.  It  certamly 
continues  to  perform  this  vital  function. 
But,  where  it  has  done  so  In  recent  years. 
It  has  often  been  to  "equalize."  to  curb  the 
power  of  the  majorlty-whether  It  be  on  race 
questions,  or  criminal  law.  or  on  religion. 

Question.  Is  the  doctrine  of  equality  going 
to  be  extended  to  make  it  a  crime  to  keep 
anyone  out  of  a  private  club  because  of  race? 
Answer.  Whatever  personal  inclinations 
the  Justices  may  have.  I  don't  think  they 
are  prepared  to  carry  the  doctrine  of  equality 
to  the  point  Of  saying  that  it  Is  a  constitu- 
tional mandate  to  admit  persons  of  all  races 
or  religions. 

You  see,  the  accepted  interpretation  of  the 
14th  amendment  is  that  it  limits  only  State 
action  that  supports  inequality.  I  don  t  see 
how  It  can  be  applied  to  private  clubs. 

Question.  Will   present    State    barriers    to 

interracial  marriage  be  lowered  by  the  Court. 

Answer.  I   haven't    any   doubt   that   such 

laws  will  be  held  unconstitutional  once  they 

get  to  the  Supreme  Court. 


Question.  What    about   criminals?        Are 
they  now  to  have  special  protection? 

Answer.  There  you  have  this  emphasis  on 
protection  ot  the  rights  of  the  minority  and 
a  curb  on  the  majority.    And,  again.  It  s  a 
question  of  how  far  the  Court  is  going  to 
go      For  example,  it  started  off  by  saying 
that  an  accused  has  a  right  to  counsel,  and 
I  don'?  think  many  people  would  disagree 
with  that— at  least  at  the  trial  stage— but 
then  it  went  on  to  require  this  8°  early  In  the 
process  of  police  investigation  that  it  may 
make  it  difficult  for  a  local  government  to 
control  crime  effectively.       And  of  course, 
there  have  been  other  rulings  to  Impose  on 
State  and  local  courts  the  same  procedures 
enforced  in  Federal  courts,  which  also  are 
going  to  raise  big  problems  for  local  law  en- 
forcement.   In  this  field,  as  in  others^  what 
the  Court  seems  to  want  is  to  eliminate  State 
or  local  differences  in  the  way  that  crime 
is  handled.     All  must  conform  with  stana- 
ards  set  for  Federal  authority. 

Question.    Will  criminals  often  be  allowed 
to  go  free  to  ply  theh-  trade? 

Answer.  To  the  extent  that  the  prosecutor 
is  becoming  limited  In  the  use  of  the  evi- 
dence that  he  can  Introduce,  yes.  In  large 
part,  the  prosecutor  Is  handicapped  by  the 
lack  of  fixed  doctrine  in  the  Courts  deci- 
sions. He  knows  that,  although  certain  evi- 
dence was  acceptable  under  constitutional 
doctrines  of  last  year,  they  may  not  be  ac- 
ceotable  this  year-at  least  he  is  not  sure. 
SSise  he\  Jno  precise  g-if  eUnes  In  many 
instances  The  Court's  opinions  often  leave 
S  area  of  doubt  as  to  what  Is  admissible 

and  what  Is  not.  

Question.  Then  the  prosecutor  may  have  to 
throw  out  valuable  evidence 


Answer  He  has  the  very  hard  choice  of 
trylSg  Ws  case  without  evidence  which  may 
S^  toSrtant,  or  of  introducing  evidence 
^hiSZ  knows  might  result  ^  the  rever^ 
of  the  conviction  if  it  reaches  the  Supreme 

"^"^thermore,  as  the  Court  lays  down  e^h 
new  notion  of  proper  procedure  for  State 
courtJand  puts  a  constitutional  imprif^atur 
Sn  It!  people  who  have  been  convicted  In 
toe  past  under  the  old  rules  now  have  a 
Lsis  for  seeking  habeas  corpus.  As  a  result, 
tofFedeS  coLts  are  being  flooded  with 
habeas  corpus  petitions.  In  effect.  It 
amounts  to  Reviewing  large  numbers  of  con- 
rt°oSs  that  were  obtained  In  Stat*  courts^ 

some  State  Judges,  of  course,  are  Rowing 
im  their  hands.  They  want  to  know  wny 
they  should  go  through  tbe  entire  pro^ss  of 
trying  a  case  with  the  foreknowledge  that  It 
2  then  going  to  be  subjected  to  what 
amounts  to  a  retrial  in  Federal  courts^ 

Question.  Might  all  Justice   then   e,entu 
ally  come  to  be  administered  by  a  centralized 

'Tns'^rwell.  one  State  Judge-a  chief 
jufuc^has  suggested  to  me  that  the  S^tos 
oueht  to  abolish  criminal  trials  and  Just  turn 
them  over  to  the  Federal  Government,  be- 
cS  the  duplication  of  the  trial  proce^  is 
expensive  and  time  consuming.  It  a^gra 
vaSs  What  is  the  grossest  defect  in  o^  crtm- 
inal  jurisprudence,  namely,  the  extensive 
length^f  time  that  elapses  between  arrest 
and  carrying  out  of  sentence. 

HOW     POLICE     MAT     REACT 

OTiPstion  will  "police  brutality"  be  elimi- 
nated in  the  aJrest^nd  trial  procedures  now 
being  laid  down  by  the  Court. 

Answer  Actually.  I  wonder  about  that^ 
Th^reTthe  possibility-it  has  occurred  In 
lome  sites  be^cause  of  their  ^^""f  ^^l^/^^^^ 
Negroes  to  serve  on  Juries— that  the  pol^^ 
will  decide  that  the  way  to  punish  or  deter 
rrimfiSl  conduct  Is  not  to  try  for  conviction 
fn  the  courts,  but  to  act  on  their  own. 
'"in  Short,  I'm  not  so  sure  that  the  exte^^^ 
of  the  limits  on  confessions  will  1^J»  fff 
hnitalltv  It  could  lead  to  more.  The  police 
mTght  Sry  weU  say.  "All  right.  we-U  beat  the 
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hell  out  of  this  guy — that's  the  punishment 
he  Is  going  to  get." 

Question.  Is  there  validity  to  the  idea  that 
the  Supreme  Court  is  carrying  out  the  will 
of  the  people  when  States  or  Congress  fail  to 
act? 

Answer.  That  raises  an  interesting  point,  If 
you  look  at  the  reapportionment  cases,  as  to 
what  the  Court  is  really  trying  to  do.  First. 
you  may  remember,  the  Court  handed  down 
what  it  termed  a  limited  judgment  in  Baker 
V.  Carr,  when  it  accepted  Federal  jurisdiction 
In  such  cases,  and  held  plaintiffs  fighting 
against  the  existing  apportionment  were  en- 
titled to  relief.  And  the  Court  went  on  in 
later  cases  to  command  the  reapportionment 
of  congressional  districts  and  to  state  that 
not  only  lower  houses  of  State  legislatures 
but  upper  ones  as  well  must  be  based  on 
population. 

In  all  of  this  the  Court  was  saying,  in 
effect,  that  the  majority  should  be  allowed 
to  exercise  its  will  through  the  principle  of 
"one  man,  one  vote."  Yet  now  the  Court 
apparently  Is  denying  the  right  of  the  ma- 
jority to  express  Its  will.  That,  certainly, 
was  the  effect  when  the  Supreme  Court  last 
year  vetoed  the  outcome  of  an  initiative  In 
Colorado  In  which  the  majority  of  voters  in 
every  county  approved  an  upper  house  not 
based  strictly  on  population. 

Now.  when  the  Court  is  able  to  specify  the 
form  that  the  State  government  shall  take — 
not  merely  to  guarantee  the  republican  form 
of  government,  but  to  specify  that  both 
houses  of  the  State  legislature  must  be 
elected  according  to  population,  no  matter 
what  the  people  want — then  you've  gone 
pretty  far  toward  making  the  States  no  more 
than  the  equivalent,  say,  of  local  government 
in  England. 

Question.  Are  States  and  local  govern- 
ments going  to  have  to  look  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  direction? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  so.  The  problem 
now  Is  that,  even  If  the  States  and  localities 
want  to  get  direction  from  the  Supreme 
Court,  they  can't  always  be  sure  of  what 
principle  the  Court  is  going  to  follow.  For 
Instance,  in  four  cases  Involving  the  loss  of 
citizenship,  the  Court  decided  each  case  on 
a  totally  different  principle,  with  no  attempt 
to  reconcile  their  reasoning. 

Because  of  the  Court's  readiness  to  move 
Into  so  many  fields,  what  we're  getting  are 
decisions  that  are  of  poor  quality — unprin- 
cipled jurisprudence,  you  might  call  It.  As 
a  result,  the  lower  coiirts  lack  guidance  for 
deciding  the  hard  cases,  and  these  cases  have 
to  go  up  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Question.  Is  the  Supreme  Court — rather 
than  the  executive  branch  or  Congress — to  be 
the  most  powerful  voice  in  Government? 

Answer.  As  I  already  indicated,  the  answer 
to  that  question  Is  "No."  But  I  don't  think 
there  Is  any  doubt  that  it  is  taking  unto  it- 
self the  power  to  act  In  more  and  more  areas, 
and  to  formulate  policy,  such  as  the  form 
that  State  legislatures  must  take. 

Question.  Has  this  ever  been  true  of  the 
Court  in  the  past? 

Answer.  To  some  extent,  yes.  Certainly 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  was  an  "activ- 
ist." and  so  was  his  Court,  and  in  the  New 
Deal  era  j'ou  had  the  "nine  old  men"  who 
rapidly  struck  down  almost  all  State  and 
Federal  social  legislation.  They  were  at- 
tempting to  make  policy,  too. 

I  think,  perhaps.  It  Is  the  rate  at  which  It 
formulates  policy  that  is  so  peculiar  to  this 
Court.  There  Is  no  stopping  point.  Once  it 
takes  something  In  hand.  It  just  goes  on  to 
the  very  end — as  It  did  in  the  reapportion- 
ment cases  when  it  started  out  by  acting  on 
the  lower  house  of  a  State  legislature,  moved 
on  to  congressional  districts,  then  extended 
Its  ruling  to  the  upper  house  of  State  legis- 
latures, and  wound  up  by  denying  the  people 
a  right  to  decide  what  they  wanted  for  them- 
selves. And  as  It  did  in  the  "right  to  coun- 
sel" cases. 


Question.  Is  this  going  to  mean,  eventu- 
ally, that  Congress  and  State  legislatures  are 
going  to  have  to  get  prior  approval — or  an 
indication  of  approval — from  the  Court  be- 
fore enacting  a  law? 

Answer.  Oh,  I  think  we  still  are  a  long  way 
from  that.  There  will  come  a  time  when  the 
Court  Is  going  to  be  brought  up  short. 
There  are  Inklings  of  that,  even  now.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  number  of  proposed 
constitutional  amendments  in  response  to 
specific  decisions  of  the  Court  Indicate  an 
unwillingness  of  Congressmen  simply  to  ac- 
cept the  Court's  statement  of  what  the  Con- 
stitution means.  The  pinprick  that  Congress 
stuck  into  the  Court  only  in  the  last  session, 
when  it  raised  all  Federal  judicial  salaries 
more  than  It  did  those  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Indicates  their  dissatisfaction. 

You  see.  Congress  controls  the  Supreme 
Court's  budget  and  jurisdiction,  and  the 
executive  controls  appointments  to  the 
bench.  When  these  two  branches  combine 
to  act,  they  can  ultimately  correct  any  over- 
reaching by  the  Court. 

My  own  feeling  Is  that,  within  the  next  10 
years,  either  the  Court  Is  going  to  have  to 
Impose  some  restraints  on  itself,  or  it  is  go- 
ing to  have  restraints  Imposed  on  it,  which 
probably  would  be  worse,  because  critics 
might  go  too  far  In  curbing  the  Court's 
legitimate  role:  to  guard  us  against  clearly 
defined  breaches  of  the  Constitution. 


JOURNALISM  AND  THE  COLD  WAR 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  Eugene 
Methvin,  of  the  Reader's  Digest,  is  a 
young  writer  who  in  recent  years  has 
contributed  a  number  of  commendable 
essays,  often  critical  of  established  gov- 
ernmental or  institutional  methods,  both 
of  doing  and  of  looking  at  things.  Now 
he  has  authored  another  which,  it  is 
hoped,  administrators  of  every  institu- 
tion training  journalists  will  study. 

It  appears  in  the  Quill,  the  magazine 
of  the  national  journalistic  fraternity 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Mr.  Methvin  perceives  a  threatening 
disparity  between  the  crucial  role  as- 
signed to  psychopolitical  warfare  in  the 
foreign  relations  of  Communist  aggres- 
sors, both  those  of  Peiping  and  those  of 
Moscow  origin,  and  the  nearly  universal 
ignoring  of  psychopolitical  warfare  as  a 
subject  for  study  by  Americans  aspiring 
to  be  journalists.  Only  two  of  our  uni- 
versities offering  full  journalistic  prepa- 
ration include  course  work  in  psychologi- 
cal warfare.  Yet  these  institutions  pre- 
pare professionally  the  group  of  men  and 
women  in  our  country  upon  whom  €he 
great  bulk  of  us  depend  for  insight  into, 
as  well  as  recognition  of,  what  is  going 
on. 

This  is  critical,  Mr.  President.  Fully 
functioning  journalism  is  crucial  to  the 
welfare  of  this  country.  Without  it,  we 
cannot  expect  to  achieve  a  national  con- 
sensus fully  responsive  to  certain  chal- 
lenges confronting  us  in  foreign 
relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record,  after 
these  remarks,  the  full  text  of  Eugene 
Methvin's  article  entitled  "Journalism 
and  the  Cold  War,"  taken  from  the  Quill 
for  January  1965. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  study  prepared 
for  me  last  year  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, v/hich  identifies  the  courses  deal- 
ing with  propaganda  or  with  psycho- 


logical warfare  that  are  offered  by  the 
various  journalism  schools. 

One  further  point:  A  discrepancy 
arises  between  what  the  Library  found 
in  certain  institutional  catalogs  for  the 
Washington  area  and  what  is  actually 
taught.  Fewer  courses  dealing  with 
propaganda  are  actually  taught  here 
than  those  listed  in  the  catalogs,  due  pri- 
marily, I  suppose,  to  certain  professors' 
resignations,  or  to  other  reasons  of  that 
sort.  In  any  case,  an  independent  sur- 
vey of  Washington  area  institutions  indi- 
cated that  only  2  courses  are  actually 
available,  despite  the  listing  of  10  courses 
in  the  catalogs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  study  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Journalism  and  the  Cold  War 
(By  Eugene  H.  Methvin) 
When  the  newly  Independent  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  was  overthrown  last  January  New 
York  Times  Correspondent  Robert  Conley 
put  himself  in  the  running  for  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  with  his  stories  revealing  that  the 
power  seizure  was  engineered  by  30  or  40 
Communists  trained  In  Cuba,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China.  This  was 
brilliant  cold-war  coverage  that  alerted  the 
American  people  to  brewing  trouble  in  yet 
another  sector  of  what  Adlal  Stevenson  calls 
the  "world  civil  war." 

But  the  American  people  could  be  even 
better  served  if  journaUsts  were  prepared  to 
"background"  such  news  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  Communist  revolutionary  training 
schools  and  what  they  teach.  For  example, 
last  January  20  Conley  reported:  "The  real 
power  Is  concentrated  In  the  hands  of  the 
vice  president,  Kassim  Hanga,  a  bitter  op- 
ponent of  the  West.  He  studied  interna- 
tional law  in  Moscow  and  has  a  Russian 
wife." 

And  what  do  Africans  study  In  Moscow's 
"international  law"  course?  We  know  what 
one  Nigerian  student,  Anthony  G.  Okotcha, 
got.  He  found  himself  among  200  other 
students  from  Africa,  Central  America  and 
Asia  in  a  class  In  "self  defense,"  rigorous 
paramilitary  training  In  the  guerrilla  arts. 
"One  army  officer  told  me,  'Remember,  today 
you  are  a  student,  but  tomorrow  you  will  be 
a  leader  of  a  revolutionary  front,'  "  Okotcha 
reports. 

His  next  study  was  "occult  science,"  a 
witch-doctor  class  arranged  exclusively  for 
African  students.  An  African  affairs  expert 
in  perfect  Swahill  lectured  surrounded  by 
plastic  human  skulls  and  skeletons,  plastic 
serpents  of  various  sizes.  One  witch  doctor 
carrying  on  among  primitive  people  can  do 
more  than  a  dozen  political  lecturers."  He 
said.  "He  can  move  the  masses  In  any  way 
he  chooses.  Well,  then,  supposslng  he  Is  a 
Communist?" 

The  professor  placed  a  skull  on  the  table 
and  using  radio  microphones  caused  It  to 
issue  commands  such  as:  "I  am  your  an- 
cestor speaking.  I  command  you  to  go  to- 
night, kill  the  British  Governor,  and  bring 
his  head  and  hands  to  me.  If  you  fall  I  will 
cast  evil  spells  on  you  and  your  family" 

With  this  background,  It  Is  not  hard  to 
add  two  plus  two — and  the  obvious  answer 
Is  more  trouble  of  the  Mau-Mau  type  In  all 
of  East  Africa  in  coming  years  as  the  Com- 
munists turn  Zanzibar  Into  an  unslnkable 
Cuba-style  little  red  schoolhouse.  (It  Is  al- 
ready happening,  under  Red  Chinese  tute- 
lage, In  the  eastern  Congo.  A  special  school 
near  Pelplng  is  training  witch  doctors  In 
guerrilla  warfare  and  upon  their  return  they 
are  organizing  tribal  Insurgency.) 

(Editor's  Note. — This  article  was  written 
prior  to  the  November  outbreak  of  conflict 
in  the  Congo.) 
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rprtalnly  this  is  an  indispensable  part  of 
..rfeot?'  reporting  on  this  cold-war  round. 
Anri  anv  news  commentator  or  deskman  In 
^erlca  who  had  bothered  to  get-himself  on 
S  mailing  list  for  Senate  Internal  Security 
subcommittee  reports  could  have  produced 
soarkling  "Interp"  pieces  backgrounding  the 
Zanzibar  development>-for  that  Is  where 
nkotcha's  account  Is  to  be  found. 

This  Zanzibar  example  Illuminates  a  major 
nroblem  many  thoughtful  journalists  see 
rnnfronting  America's  free  press  today. 
simDly  put.  the  problem  Is  this:  The  profes- 
sional practitioners  m  our  communications 
media  are  not  generally  equipped  to  recog- 
nize Communist-inspired  violence,  decep- 
tion and  psychopolitical  manipulation  and 
to  adequately  "background  the  news"  on 
thousands  of  complex  cold-war  sklmiishes  be- 
ine  fought  dally  around  the  globe.  This 
problem  can  mean  "opportunity"  for  the  pro- 
fessional— cash,  recognition  and  satisfaction 
oT  those  with  reportorial  initiative  to  dig 
out  and  write  the  "depth"  stories  nobody 
else  is  tackling. 

Let  me  cite  a  minor  personal  experience 
After  the  June  1960  riots  in  Tokyo  forced 
cancellation  of  President  Elsenhower's  visit, 
a  Reader's  Digest  editor  asked  the  obvious 
question  nobody  else  seemed  to  have  thought 
of-  "All  the  newspapers  say  these  riots  are 
Red-inspired.  How  do  we  know?  If  you're 
a  communist,  how  do  you  start  a  riot? 

Assigned  to  get  the  answer,  I  asked  my 
State  Department  contact  to  set  up  an  in- 
terview with  the  Depirtment  experts  on 
such  things.  "Sure."  he  said.  "CaU  you 
back  m  a  day  or  so."  Two  weeks  passed. 
My  friend  finally  called,  quite  crestfallen. 
"I  hate  to  tell  you  this,  and  frankly  I'm  a 
little  shocked  myself.  I've  checked  every- 
where. Nobody  In  the  entire  U.S.  Govern- 
ment really  keeps  up  with  these  things." 

Realizing  we  had  stumbled  onto  a  major 
gap   in   our   cold   war    defenses    the    Digest 
Washington  bureau  Initiated  what  became  a 
series    of    stories    on    national    policy    ma- 
chlnerv,  and  Communist  tactics.    Meanwhile, 
fascinated  by  a  whole   new   world   I   never 
knew  existed.  I  spent  6  months  digging  into 
mob  psychology  and  crowd  management  and 
researching  case  studies.    The  result  was  an 
article  which  was  published  In  a  relatively 
obscure  scholarly   journal.     The  U.S.  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  School  picked 
it  up  for  Its  Mllitarv  Review,  and  the  State 
Department  sent  a  briefed  version  to  all  375 
U.S.  diplomatic  posts  overseas.     The  article 
has  been  adopted  in  our  own  Armed  Forces 
training  texts,  translated  into  Spanish  and 
circulated   among   Latin   American    ser\-lces. 
and  to  my  utter  dismay  the  Army  has  even 
invited  me  as  an  expert  to  lecture  on  Com- 
munist mob  techniques. 

This  experience  shows  how  widespread  Is 
the  information  gap  on  what  has  been  called 
"the  new  frontier  of  war."    Other  examples: 

PRESroENT  KENNEDY'S  ASSASSINATION 

American  journalists  were  poorly  equipped 
to  background   the  Dallas  tragedy   because 
assassination  as  a  political  weapon  is  so  ut- 
terlv  foreign  to  us.     Americans  find  it  hard 
to  connect  the  act  of  handing  a  15-year-old 
bov  a  hate-fllled  pamphlet  on   the  Rosen- 
bergs,  condemned    nuclear   spies,   and    that 
youth's  act  9  years  later  of  shooting  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.     Yet  there  is  a 
connection.      Although    psychiatrists    recog- 
nized   Oswald    was    potentially    dangerous 
when  he  was  13  still  he  is  a  case  study  of  how 
Inflammatorv    Communist    propaganda    can 
attract,  activate,   and  motivate  a  confused, 
frustrated  Individual  and  give  direction  and 
focus  to  his  aggressive  behavior.    The  lesson 
Oswald  so  eloquently  teaches  is  that  inflam- 
matory   Communist    propaganda    can    kill. 
Yet  reporting  on  the  sociology  and  psychol- 
ogy of  Communist  organizational  and  psy- 
chological warfare  is  generally  distinguished 
chiefly  by  its  shallowness. 


Beyond  Oswald  the  whole  history  of  Com- 
munist assassination  as  a  political  weapon 
was  relevant  background  the  press  missed. 
Nobody  pointed  out  that  the  Soviets  were 
caught  using  it  in  Western  Europe  as  late 
as  1959,  for  example.  A  few  commentators 
pointed  out  that  Lenin  condemned  assassi- 
nation— but  they  only  demonstrated  that  a 
little  knowledge  can  be  dangerous. 

For  Lenin  only  condenmed  the  approach 
of   the   Narodnaya   Volya   terrorists,    on   of 
whom    was    his    older    brother    Alexander, 
hanged  for  plotting  to  kill  the  czar.    Lenin 
said  that  assassination  used  indiscriminately 
would  be  counter  productive,  especially  if  it 
took  the  place  of  careful  organizational  work. 
But  he  not  only  never  ruled  out  assassina- 
tion.    He  always  considered  It  an  Integral 
part  of  the  revolutionary's  arsenal  and  in- 
sisted that  Communists  be  willing  and  able 
to  use  all  weapons,  including  murder.     He 
required  all  Communist  parties  formed  \m- 
der  the  Communist  International  to  set  up 
secret  apparatuses.    The  German  Party,  for 
example,   organized   cover   M    (military).   N 
(intelligence),     Z      (Infiltration),     and     T 
(terror)    groups.     We   have   some   well-au- 
thenticated and  corroborated  accounts  of  the 
early  beginnings  of  the  Conamunlst  T-groups 
in  Germany.    Their  function  was  to  punish 
traitors  and  to  murder  anti-Communist  po- 
litical and  military  leaders.    Most  Interesting 
was  the  emergence  of  a  willingness  to  use 
the  T-groups  to  solve  Intraparty  differences. 
With  the  Khrushchev-Mao  feud  heating  up 
the   history   of  this  intramural  use  of  the 
Communist  T-squads  it  may  one  day  prove 
to  be  a  vital  part  of  one  of  the  biggest  news 
stories  of  our  century. 


ANTI-CIA    CAMPAIGN 

Any     psychological     warfare     technician 
knows  that  in  his  adversary's  society  there 
are  always  groups  and  individuals  who  will 
share  his  objectives  and  do  his  work  for  him. 
for  their  own  Independent  moral  or  political 
reasons.    In  his  jargon  these  are  called  "tar- 
gets of  opportunity."     In  Western  society, 
for  example,  the  Communist  warrior  knows 
there  Inevitably  are  people  who  will  oppose 
almost  any  policy  of  their  governments  that 
he  wants  to  attack  always  for  their  own  inde- 
pendent reasons.    The  Red  strategist's  prob- 
lem then  becomes:  How  to  activate  the  oppo- 
sition'    The  answer  is  the  simple  stratagem 
of  throwing  the  spotlight  of  publicity  on  the 
issue  and  draw  the  target  group's  attention 
to  it     Such  has  been  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
campaign  to  discredit  the  CIA  and  under- 
mine public  confidence  In  It.    Enough  Amer- 
icans fear  anv  secret  agency  and  abhor  the 
Idea  of  a  "department  of  dirty  tricks"  so  that 
to  draw  their  attention  to  Its  existence  guar- 
antees a  substantial  public  opposition  and 
steadv  drumfire  of  criticism,  controversy,  and 
suspicion.    (Of  course  the  agency  earns  some 
of  its  criticism  quite  honestly.) 

Nlkita  Khrushchev's  seemingly  casual  re- 
marks on  his  1959  tour  of  the  United  States 
about  the  CIA  set  this  strategy  of  exposure 
rolling     The  most  famous  incident  was  care- 
fully staged  at  the  White  House  ^^ithin  easy 
earshot  of  reporters  when  Khrushchev  met 
CIA  Director  Allen  Dulles  and  joked  about 
paving  the  same  spies  and  reading  the  same 
reports.    Throughout  his  tour  Khrushchev  s 
remarks   were   repeated    too   often    and   too 
prominently  to  have  been  genuinely  casual 
Since  that  time  we  have  learned  the  Soviet 
KGB  has  set  up  a  special  section  assigned  to 
think  up  and  execute  deception  operations 
to  discredit  the  CIA.     It's  called— shades  of 
"1984"— the  "Disinformation  Bureau." 

Among  Its  favored  weapons  are  the  forgery, 
the  fake  news  story,  the  planted  rumor  On 
April  23,  1961,  when  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  the 
Algerian  generals'  revolt  were  top  news,  a 
crvpto-Communist  newspaper  in  Rome,  II 
Paese.  carried  a  story  declaring  that  "some 
people  in  Paris  are  accusing  the  American 
secret  service  headed  by  Allen  Dulles  of  hav- 


ing participated  in  the  plot  of  the  four  'ultra' 
generals." 

This  paper,  testified  Assistant  CIA  Direc- 
tor Richard  Helms  later,  is  frequently  "used 
as    an   outlet   for    disguised    Soviet   propa- 
ganda."    Tass  promptly  relayed  the   story, 
and  the  London  DaUy  Worker  and  the  Paria 
Communist    daily    L'Humanite    headlined :_ 
"U.S.     Spy     Agency     Encouraged     Revolt." 
Simultaneovisly    the    Polish    press    attach6 
spread  it  in  Paris  bars  where  newsmen  hang 
out.     Soon  the  free  world   press  services — 
not  one  of  them  aware  of  the  story's  origins — 
splashed    it    onto    front   pages    everywhere. 
This  Moscow-manufactured  "fable."  as  such 
Inteligence  gambits  are  called,  was  taken  up 
by    Paris    officialdom    anxious    to    redeem 
French  honor  by  proving  their  rebellious  offi- 
cer  corps  had  been   Inspired   from   abroad. 
They  drew  hot  words  from  the  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor and  White  House  Press  Secretary  Pierre 
Salinger.  In  Paris  preparing  for  a  Presiden- 
tial visit.     Salinger  accused  Pierre  Baraduc, 
French  Foreign  Office  press  chief,  of  putting 
out  the  story  to  put  President  Kennedy  at  a 
disadvantage  with  General  de  Gaulle.    "I'm 
not  putting  It  out,"  Barraduc  replied.     "It 
seems  to  have  sprung  from  nowhere.     But 
you  have  to  admit  the  story  sounds  logical." 
The  Western  press  continued  to  play  it  for  a 
week  without  any  idea  where  it  originated. 

fair    play    for    CUBA    COMMrTTEE 

On  April  6,  1960.  the  New  York  "Hmes  car- 
ried  a  full-page   ad   branding   as   false   the 
rising  tide  of  news  reports  Indicating  Castro's 
Commimist  ties.    "Not  a  shred  of  evidence 
has  been  produced,"  the  ad  proclaimed,  prais- 
ing the  "great  work  of  revolutionary  reform 
now  in  progress  in  Cuba."     Thirty  citizens 
calling  themselves  the  Fair   Play   for  Cuba 
Committee,  signed  It.    The  FBI  very  quickly 
flagged  the  Fair  Play  Committee  as  a  typical 
front  operation  Initiated  by  Individuals  with 
known  public  record  Communist  links,  and 
reporters  who  bothered  to  inquire  were  so 
Informed  as  early  as  the  summer  of   I960. 
Yet  so  few  bothered  that  the  Fair  Play  Com- 
mittee was  able  to  organize  30  committees 
in  major  American  cities,  40  college  chapters, 
and  enlist  10.000  students,  adults,  and  sub- 
scribers who  contributed  at  an  annual  rate 
of   $45,000   for   this   propaganda  effort.     On 
October  20.  1960,  1,500  people  attended  a  New 
York  rally  urging  "hands  off  Cuba"  at  a  tune 
when  growing  Communist  influence  in  that 
unhappy  isle   was  a  presidential  campaign 

issue. 

Not  once,  so  far  as  diligent  inquiry  re- 
veals, did  any  newspaper  or  wire  service 
reporter  do  a  story  revealing  the  known  facts 
of  Communist  involvement,  organizational 
talent,  and  publicity  support  going  Into  the 
■Fair  Play"  operation  or  suggest  that  this 
was  a  Communist-inspired  maneuver. 

Indeed,  when  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  initiated  hearings  It  was  hotly 
denounced  by  a  leading  magazine  and  a  score 
or  more  newspapers  for  "McCarthyism."  Yet 
the  subcommittee  got  nothing  like  equal 
notice  when  a  voung  Cuban  physician  testi- 
fied that  he  had  gone  with  the  Fair  Play 
Committees  organizer  to  UJI.  headquarters 
to  pick  up  $3,500  from  Raul  Roa.  Jr..  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cuban  delegation  and  son  of 
Castro's  Foreign  Minister,  for  the  Times  ad 
that  kicked  off  the  whole  operation. 

"The  whole  sad  episode  reveals  a  deep 
double  standard."  says  Senator  Thomas  J^ 
DoDD  "Show  too  many  people  a  nutty 
rightwlng  outfit  like  the  Birch  Society  and 
they  are  off  like  chargers,  eager  to  do  battle. 
Editors  send  reporters  to  their  meetings 
probe  their  organizational  structi^.  and 
hound  them  with  steady  criticism.  But  they 
are  not  Interested  in  a  Fair  Play  for  Cuba 
Committee,  organized  with  secret  Com- 
munist financial  support  by  an  ex-convict 
who  is  actively  misleading  thousands  of  in- 
nocent students  and  using  them  to  advance 
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Moscow's  grand  strategy.  Yet  that  organi- 
zation proved  Itself  capable  of  inciting  and 
channeling  the  hatred  of  the  sick  soul  who 
killed  the  President  of  the  United  States." 


THE    GAP     IN     JOURNALISM     EDUCATION 

Recent  scholarship  in  the  history  of  revolu- 
tionary movements  forces  us  to  realize  that 
the  "cold  war"  between  democratic  due 
process  and  revolutionary  totalitarianism 
has  been  with  us,  on  a  minor  sc£ile,  since  the 
Frence  Revolution,  and  that  the  totalitarians 
have  developed  a  thorough  technology  of 
planned  violence  and  social  demolition.  The 
persistent  reciu-rence  of  domestic  extremist 
groups  ranging  from  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the 
Black  Muslims,  and  the  pro-Chinese  Com- 
munist splinter  factors  Indicates  these  phe- 
nomena are  likely  to  be  with  vis  indefinitely. 
Since  they  borrow  liberally  from  each  other 
their  methods  are  generally  uniform,  and 
covering  them  adequately  requires  special- 
ized background  knowledge. 

One  cause  of  the  inadequacy  of  cold  war 
coverage  so  far  Is  that  Journalism  schools 
have  paid  so  little  attention  to  it.  Of  course, 
thus  far  the  profession  has  not  asked  them 
to  supply  Journalists  trained  in  what  has 
up  to  now  not  been  recognized  as  a  specialty. 
When  the  demand  exists,  they  will  supply 
It.  They  give  courses  in  science  writing, 
political  affairs  reporting,  even  book  review- 
ing— but  not  propaganda,  psychological  war- 
fare, and  the  sociology  of  political  conflict. 

But  more  and  more  is  this  gap  being  rec- 
ognized as  editors  turn  to  "depth"  reporting 
to  meet  growing  readership  sophistication 
and  compete  with  electronic  media  on  "spot" 
news.  It  is  not  too  optimistic  to  predict 
that  in  a  few  years  every  newspaper  large 
enough  to  have  a  business  editor,  garden 
writer,  or  editorial  page  editor  will  also  have 
some  staffer  who  has  made  some  special  study 
of  the  sociology  and  psychology  of  extremist 
groups  and  hate  ideologies,  and  who  devotes 
at  least  part  time  to  keeping  track  of  Com- 
munist strategy  and  tactics— for  example,  by 
reading  the  Worker  twice  weekly  (subscrip- 
tions cost  $7  yearly),  or  the  Moscow-pub- 
lished monthly  of  the  International  Com- 
munist movement.  International  Affairs 
(available  in  English  for  $3.50  a  year) . 

Even  so,  the  current  vacuum  in  Journal- 
Ism  education  concerning  psychopolitlcal 
warfare,  which  tremendously  affects  the  mass 
communications  media,  is  a  little  surprising. 
The  Library  of  Congress  at  the  request  of 
Senator  Karl  Mundt,  Republican,  of  South 
Dakota,  siu-veyed  46  journalism  departments 
accredited  in  1962  by  the  American  Council 
on  Education  for  Journalism  and  found  that 
22  offered  no  covirses  even  brushing  psycho- 
logical warfare  and  propaganda,  insofar  as 
course  descriptions  indicated.  In  the  rest. 
51  courses  bore  amorphous  titles  ranging 
from  "Attitudes  and  Media  Research  Meth- 
ods" to  "The  Press  and  World  Affairs."  Only 
8  schools  out  of  the  entire  46  had  courses 
bold  enough  to  mention  the  word  "propa- 
ganda" in  their  title  and  the  coiirse  descrip- 
tions showed  that  most  were  irrelevant. 
Out  of  the  hundreds  surveyed  in  the  entire 
United  States,  only  two  covirses  seemed  to 
zero  directly  in: 

1.  Seminar  in  Propaganda  and  Psycho- 
logical Warfare,  at  Boston  University — 
primarily  concerned  with  the  study  of  prop- 
aganda and  psychological  warfare  develop- 
ments in  the  20th  century.  Major  emphasis 
on  case-study  approach  to  important  pri- 
vate and  governmental  efforts  at  home  and 
abroad.  Special  attention  to  social  and 
political  implications  of  such  activities. 
Evaluations  of  worth  of  different  methods 
of  persuasion  and  of  utilization  of  the 
mass  media  of  communication.  Direct  im- 
portance of  these  subjects  to  the  free  so- 
cieties, the  garrison  states,  and  the  under- 
developed areas  in  the  world.  A  3-semester- 
hour  covirse. 

2.  Psychological  Warfare  and  Propaganda, 
at  Washington  and  Lee  University — "Func- 


tions, tactics,  and  media  of  psychological  and 
political  warfare,  with  special  reference  to 
World  War  II  and  contemporary  world  con- 
flict. Organization  and  strategy  of  Informa- 
tion programs;  cultural  propaganda;  mili- 
tary procedures."    A  3-hovu-  course. 

Prof.  O.  W.  Riegel,  who  teaches  the  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  class,  says  his  course  deals 
directly  with  psychological  manipulation  and 
the  cold  war.  "We  try  to  cover  the  policy- 
making apparatus  of  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union,  the  propaganda  directives  of 
the  two  countries,  and  how  their  propaganda 
works  out  m  practice.  We  spend  quite  a  bit 
of  time  on  Soviet  and  Communist  operations. 
But  we  make  no  case  studies  or  post  mortems 
on  Communist  manipulations  of  the  Western 

press." 

Washington  and  Lee  graduates  only  eight 
or  nine  Jovu-nalism  majors  annually.  If  the 
Library  of  Congress  survey  Is  indicative,  piti- 
fully few  of  the  annual  crop  of  American 
Journalism  graduates  get  even  a  'vhiff  of 
this  vital  subject  matter. 

There  is  a  silver  lining  however.  Professor 
Riegel's  course  has  proved  so  popular  It  at- 
tracts 30  to  50  students  every  year  from  his- 
tory and  political  science  majors.  And  he 
says  it  excites  a  lot  of  student  interest,  In- 
dicating there  will  be  a  good  campus  "mar- 
ket" for  such  courses  if  Journalism  depart- 
ments introduce  them. 

Recognizing  that  courses  outside  the  Jovir- 
nalism  schools  would  be  available  to  Jour- 
nalism  students,    the    Library    of    Congress 
checked  the  full  curriculums  of  the  five  met- 
ropolitan   universities   of   Washington,   D.C. 
Since   these   have   many   students   studying 
for  military,  diplomatic,  and  other  Govern- 
ment careers,  they  offer  highly   nontypical 
concentrations  on  International  affairs  and 
conflict.     But   even   they    offered   only   two 
courses  whose  descriptions  might  attract  a 
Journalism  student  shopping  the  university 
caUlog  for  a  good  survey  of  psychopolitlcal 
warfare  and  propaganda.     Catholic  Univer- 
sity offers   "Strategy   and   Tactics   of   Orga- 
nized Communism,"  and  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, even  though  its  international  relations 
school  is  renowned  as  a  "prep"  school  for  the 
Foreign    Service,    offers    only    one,    "Propa- 
ganda, Political  Warfare,  and  Revolutionary 
Techniques  in  the  20th  Century."    Teaching 
this  6-hovu-  course  is  Dr.  James  D.  Atkinson, 
a  recognized  authority  who  was  consultant 
to  President  Truman's  Psychological  Strategy 
Board,  a  veteran  intelligence  oflBcer,  and  Na- 
tional War  College  lecturer. 
But  there's  still  a  hitch. 
'The  last  time  I  taught  the  course  I  had 
nine     students— and     no     Jovxrnalists,"    Dr. 
Atkinson  reports. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  a  Journalist  who 
has  not  studied  the  history  of  Communist 
operational  techniques  is  hardly  more 
equipped  to  report  or  comment  on  today's 
world  or  handle  copy  on  the  cold  war  than 
a  doctor  who  has  never  studied  the  measles 
syndrome  is  competent  to  practice  medicine. 
He  needs  a  solid  factual  course  on  the 
sociology,  psychology  and  history  of  insur- 
gency, guerrilla  warfare,  urban  terrorism, 
and  the  organizational  warfare  techniques 
of  the  Communists.  This  doesn't  mean 
turning  Journalists  into  witch  hunters,  but 
they  should  know  more  about  such  opera- 
tions historically,  write  and  talk  more  about 
them  so  that  the  American  people  will  be 
better  informed,  all  in  a  cool,  calm,  factual 
and  sophisticated  fashion.  The  history  of 
Soviet  psychological  warfare  and  policy  sab- 
otage through  such  operations  as  the  In- 
stitute of  Pacific  Relations  and  the  Harry 
Dexter  White-Alger  Hiss  interlocking  sub- 
version rings  should  be  as  much  a  part  of 
the  equipment  of  every  Journalist  as  the 
John  Peter  Zenger  trial  and  the  Hearst  role 
in  the  Spanish-American  War. 

Recently.  Allen  W.  Dulles,  former  CIA 
director  addressing  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators,  made  an  appeal 


that   could   be    addressed    to   the   Nation's 
Journalism  educators  as  well : 

"I  am  convinced  that  unless  we  increase 
our  understanding  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
Communist  threat  and  improve  upon  our 
techniques  to  meet  It,  the  past  may  well 
prove  to  be  the  prolog  to  further  advances 
of  communism.  The  nature  of  the  Com- 
munist apparatus  must  be  exposed  to  the 
world  as  best  we  can.  through  the  press, 
through  publications,  in  public  addresses 
and  in  the  schoolrooms.  The  fact  that  it 
has  at  times  been  able  to  work  in  secret  until 
the  moment  of  actual  takeover  has  been  a 
major  contributing  cause  of  the  success  they 
have  had.  I  earnestly  ask  you  to  find  a 
place  for  teaching  the  hard  facts  about  the 
Communist  program  to  undermine  our  free 
way  of  life." 

Ten  years  ago  to  suggest  "teaching  com- 
munism in  the  schools"  was  to  risk  being 
smeared  by  McCarthyists  as  "pinko."  Today 
It  means  risking  being  labeled  a  "neo-Mc- 
Carthylst"  or  "rlghtwlnger."  Fortunately 
there  Is  an  admirable  precedent  that  could 
serve  as  a  model  for  professional  action  by 
a  society  like  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Today,  the  American  Bar  Association  con- 
ducts a  three-prong  program:  (1)  internal 
self-education;  (2)  a  continuing  analysis 
of  Communist  tactics,  strategy  and  objec- 
tives; and  (3)  the  promotion  of  teacher 
training  Institutes  so  that  public  school- 
teachers may  get  both  sound  scholarly 
knowledge  and  professional  guidance  in  pre- 
senting it.  The  committee  taps  graduate 
centers  such  as  the  Georgetown  University 
Center  for  Strategic  studies,  the  Hoover  In- 
stitution on  War.  Revolution  and  Peace  at 
Stanford  University;  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute, 
and  the  University  of  South  Carolina  Insti- 
tute of  International  Studies. 

Currently  the  ABA  is  IssvUng  two  timely 
studies:  (1)  "Peaceful  Coexistence— A  Com- 
munist Blueprint  for  Victory,"  a  sifting  of 
the  evidence  of  internal  Communist  com- 
munications which  Indicates  that  "peaceful 
coexistence"  in  the  Red  lexicon  means  more 
cold  war  by  subversion,  Insurgency  and  social 
demolition  techniques;  (2)  "Communist 
Propaganda  on  the  Campus,"  summarizing 
propaganda  themes  now  being  promoted  by 
top  U.S.  Communists  in  their  speaking  forays 
on  American  campuses.  The  ABA  has  given 
both  respectability  and  coherence  to  a  na- 
tional movement  that  might  otherwise  have 
turned  Into  a  McCarthylstic-Birchlte  brou- 
haha. 

Isn't  it  time  SDX.  the  one  professional 
society  representing  all  news  media,  Joined 
the  ABA  pioneering  in  this  field?  Of  course 
so  broad  or  elaborate  an  effort  is  neither 
practical  nor  desirable  now,  but  the  society 
might  begin  by  establishing  a  committee  to 
encourage  professional  development  through 
chapter  workshops.  Journalism  courses  and 
research.  Such  a  committee  could  offer  a 
centralized  collecting  point  for  experience, 
guidance,  and  general  Information  to  In- 
terested chapters  and  professors.  Any  such 
undertaking  is  of  course  fraught  wth 
hazards.  Opportunities  for  lunacy  and  in- 
eptitude are  legion.  But  the  Job  must  be 
done  by  responsible  leaders  or  it  will  be 
botched  by  cranks  and  witch  hunters.  The 
hazards  can  be  avoided  by  one  common- 
sense  rule  and  one  corollary. 
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RULE 

An  SDX  committee  on   education  about 
communism  must  stick  to  its  mission— edu- 
cation.    Not  indoctrination.     Not  censorship- 
Not  name-calling.    Not  witch  hunting. 
corollary 

The  committee  and  the  teachers.  coursM, 
and  workshops  It  would  Inspire  must  stlcK  w 
facts.  Not  conjecture,  not  speculation,  noi 
propounding  dogma,  not  prescribing  reme- 
dies or  telling  Journalists  how  to  practice 
their  profession. 


T^t  us  teach  the  facts  about  Communist 
^tlTnal  methods  and  propaganda  themes 
?fl?ei  orchestration  of  psychopolitlcal  war- 
ff  insofar  as  diligent,  objective  scholar- 
Ihln  cS  reveal  them  through  case  studies, 
ffi  toowledge  should  be  a  part  of  the  pro- 

Ei^rfren^co^ua?.^ 

SJ  and  rLearch  In  our  Journalism  schoo  s 
Sided  for  a  deeper,  more  systemaUc 
Sedge  of  the  facts.  In  the  spirit  of  the 
KS-Howard  motto,  the  profession  will 
Sen  be  better  able  to  "give  light  and  the 
people  win  find  their  own  way." 

Schools  of  Journalism  and  Propaganda 
Courses:  A  Survey 

Simply  stated  the  purpose  of  this  paper  Is 
to  survey  a  select  group  of  American  colleges 
Zd  universities  which  offer  courses  In 
journalism,  and  to  determine  from  the  sur- 
vey how  many  schools  offer  courses  which 
faiilllarlze  the  students  with  the  prlnc^les 
and  techniques  of  propagandizing  and  with 
the  character  and  the  methods  of  psycho- 
loelcal  warfare."  ^  ,    , 

Colleges  and  universities:  An  aimless 
sample  survey  taken  from  the  country's  2.000 
colleges  and  universities  might  possibly  be 
less  informative  than  no  survey  at  all  It 
would  also  appear  to  place  Into  unwilling 
comparison  schools  which  have  no  desire  to 
teach  courses  In  Journalism  with  those  which 
have  an  excellent  reputation  for  courses  In 
Journalism.  In  an  ef.ort  to  be  fair  and 
somewhat  scientific,  this  study  Includes 
those  48  colleges  and  universities  which  are 
accredited  by  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation for  Journalism,^  and  5  additional 
schools  which  are  geographical  brothers,  but 
are  not  accredited  In  Journalism. 

Administrative  unit:  Inasmuch  as  the  list 
of  accredited  schools  was  accepted  In  toto, 
there  was  no  effort  to  distinguish  between 
"schools  of  Journalism,"  "departments  of 
Journalism."  "colleges  of  Journalism."  or  any 
other  term.  Although  these  administrative 
designations  are  listed  In  column  2  of  the 
accompanying  survey  It  Is  felt  that  tliey  are 

iProm  the  member's  letter  requesting  the 

survey. 

"The  list  has  been  approved  as  of  the  ena 
of  1962  by  the  National  Commission  on  Ac- 
crediting. Washington.  D.C.  with  the  author 
of  this  paper.  

Name  and  address  of  institution  > 


not  comparable  In  many  cases,  and  certainly 
give  no  indication  to  the  quaUty  of  education 
or  the  number  of  courses  taught.  The  ap- 
pearance on  the  list  of  these  schools,  de- 
partments and  colleges  Indicates  only  that 
the  courses  and  the  administrative  units 
have  met  the  minimum  qualifications  for 
professional  education  In  Journalism  as  de- 
fined by  the  American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism. 

Curriculum:  It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  de- 
termine which  courses  In  a  school  of  Journal- 
Ism  are  applicable  to  this  study.    The  broad 
view  of  courses  dealing  with  the  character 
and  methods  of  propaganda  have  been  dis- 
carded In  favor  of  a  more  limited  group  of 
courses.    For  example,  every  school  of  Jovim- 
allsm  teaches  any  number  of  courses  dealing 
with  propaganda  from  elementary  newspaper 
reporting  to  advanced  public  relations  and 
advertising.    The  courses  listed  In  this  paper 
as  dealing  with  propaganda  and/or  psycho- 
logical warfare  are  more  limited  and  precise 
In  scope.     For  example,  the  author  sought 
orUy  those  courses  which  In  some  way  deal 
with:  (1)  the  utilization  of  psychological  and 
communications     concepts     in     persuasion, 
rumor,  and  propaganda,  or  (2)  the  political 
and/or   Journalistic   Implications   of  propa- 
ganda and  psychological  warfare,  or  (3)  at- 
titudes, perceptions  and  opinions  as  they  ap- 
ply to  psychology,  social-psychology,  sociol- 
logy,  world  politics,  or  (4)  mass  conununica- 
tlons  and  Interpersonal  and  group  relation- 
ships on  an  International  scale.    Finally,  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  author  sought 
those  courses  which  were  not  restricted  only 
to  a  study  of  the  United  States.   For  example, 
almost  every  school   of  Journalism  teaches 
some  course  dealing  with  public  opinion  or 
propaganda  In  the  United  States. 

Qualifications:  Undoubtedly  so  restricted 
a  view  as  that  explained  above  does  not  give 
a  true  picture  of  propaganda  courses  being 
taught  m  American  colleges  and  universities. 
In  addition  to  those  kinds  of  courses  Just 
mentioned  as  being  rejected  for  the  purposes 
of  this  study,  the  restricted  view  also  rules 
out  courses  In  psychological  warfare  and 
propaganda  which  never  appear  In  the  college 
catalog  or  are  taught  In  other  departments 
such  as  psychology  or  sociology,  and  are  avaU- 
able  to  Journalism  students.  A  very  Impor- 
tant qualification  Is  that  every  school  of 
Journalism  offers  Its  graduate  students  and 
upperclass  undergraduates  the  opportunity 
to  pursue   Independent  study  in  such  un- 


named  or  ambiguous  courses  as  "Research  In 
Journalism."  or  "Readings  In  Journalism."  or 
"Honors  In  Journalism,"  or  some  such  title. 
Furthermore,  most  schools  do  not  give  their 
seminar  courses  tttles,  but  permit  the  stu- 
dents to  determine  the  direction  of  the  sem- 
inar on  a  semester-to-semester  basis.  In  ad- 
dition, almost  every  school  of  Journalism 
offers  courses  In  "Interpreting  current 
events,"  or  "world  events."  or  some  similar 
title.  In  a  word.  then.  It  became  quite  Im- 
possible to  pin  down  a  course  as  dealing  or 
not  dealing  with  propaganda  In  the  restricted 
sense.  Given  the  catalog  description  of  the 
courses,  the  author  has  attempted  to  apply 
the  precise  definitions  mentioned  above. 

Additional  survey:  In  an  effort  to  extend 
the  survey  to  a  few  schools  not  approved  or 
accredited  by  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation for  Journalism,  the  author  studied 
the  courses  offered  by  the  five  metropolitan 
vmiversities  of  Washington.  D.C;  namely, 
American.  Catholic.  Howard,  Georgetown,  and 
George  Washington.  Only  one  of  the  five 
(American  University)  has  a  department  of 
Journalism,  and  only  one  other  (George 
Washington  University)  offers  courses  In 
Journalism.  However,  all  the  universities 
except  Howard  University  offer  at  least  one 
course  in  propaganda  or  psychological  war- 
fare within  the  definition  outlined  above. 

1.  Although  American  University's  Depart- 
ment of  Journalism  offers  no  such  course  as 
this  paper  is  concerned  with,  the  school  of 
International  service  teaches  (57.530-1)  "So- 
cial and  Psychological  Aspects  of  Interna- 
tional Relations,"  and  the  school  of  govern- 
ment offers  (75.550)  "International  Political 
Communications,"  and  (65.592)  "Social  As- 
pects of  Mass  Communications." 

2  Catholic  University  offers  a  sociology 
course  (666),  "The  Strategy  and  Tactics  of 
Organized  Communism"  which  touches  on 
the  use  of  propaganda. 

3  George  Washington  University's  Grad- 
uate School  offers  (156)  "Psychology  of 
Propaganda  and  Public  Opinion,"  and  (144) 
"Sociology  and  Mass  Communications." 

4  Georgetown  University  offers  to  the  un- 
dergraduates of  its  college,  (136)  "Propagan- 
da Psychological  Operations  and  Opinion  and 
Political  Warfare,"  and  in  the  graduate  school 
the  following  courses  are  taught:  (Govern- 
ment 309)  "The  Media  of  Public  Opinion  and 
Propaganda."  ( Government  262 )  "Techniques 
of  Conflict."  and  (Government  366)  "The 
Evolution  of  Warfare:  Political  Factors." 


Administrative  imit 


Number 
of  course 


University  of  Alabama,  University,  Ala..  1962-63.. 
Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass.,  1962-63 


University  of  Colorado,  Boulder.  Colo.,  1963-64  . 
Columbia  University.  New  York,  N.Y..  1962-63. 
University  of  Florida.  Gainesville,  Fla.,  1962-63.. 

Fresno  State  College,  Fresno,  C nil f..  1963-64 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Oa.,  1963-64 


Department  of  journalism -. 

School  of  public  relations  and 
commun  ications. 


University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ul.,  1957-58 — 

Indiana  ITniversitv,  Bloomlngton.  Ind..  1962-63— .-..-----.-----  -- 

Iowa  State  University  of  Agriculture  &  Mechanic  Arts,  Ames,  lowa. 

State  University  of  lowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  1™.-. .---.----"- ------ 

Kansas  State  University  of  Agriculture  &  AppUed  Science,  Mannai- 

tan.  Kans.,  1962-64. 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  1961-62 ■ 


University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky..  l?62-ffl.  ■----,— ,-y;-z,----- 
Louisiana  State  University  &  Agricultural  &  Mechanical  College. 

Baton  Rouge.  La..  1963-65. 

Marquette  University.  Milwaukee.  Wis..  1961-63 

Universitv  of  Maryland.  Baltimore.  Md.,  1962-64.  ..... —.-------■ 

Michigan  State  University  of  Agriculture  &  Applied  Science,  East 

Lansing,  Mich..  1961-62.                                ^^  oa 
University  of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  1963-64 • 


College  of  journalism 

Graduate  school  of  journalism.. 

School  of  journalism  and  com 
munications. 

Department  of  ioumalism-. 

Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Jour- 
nalism. 

College  of  journalism  and  com- 
munication. 

Department  of  journalism.- 

Department  of  technical  jour- 
nalism. 

School  of  journalism- 

Department  of  technical  jour- 
nalism. „  L    .     » 

William  Allen  White  School  of 
Journalism  &  Public  Informa- 
tion. 

School  of  journalism 


C0421.. 
C0435.. 
C0711-. 
C0712.. 
C0726.. 
C0827.. 
C0831-. 
C0835.. 
CM705. 
PR410- 


Tltle  of  course 


JM605. 
JM606. 
149-.. 


218. 
474. 


19:265. 
626.... 


College  of  journalism 

Department  of  joumaUsm. 
School  of  ioumalism 


Department  of  journalism. 


215- 
192. 


Attitude  and  media  research  methods. 

Semantics:  Language,  truth  and  reality. 

Theory  and  process  of  communication. 

Communications  and  society. 

Commimication  and  perception. 

Seminar  in  propaganda  and  psychological  vtarlare. 

SemUiar  m  international  communications. 

Semhiar  in  Ideologies  of  the  20th  century. 

Psychology  of  communication. 

Public  opinion  and  propaganda. 

None. 

Seminar  in  mass  communications  and  society. 
Seminar  in  mass  communications  theory. 
Public  opinion  and  propaganda. 
None. 

Press  and  pubUc  opinion  (international  propaganda). 
Government  and  mass  communications. 
None. 
Do. 

Mass  communications  In  modem  society. 
Formation  of  public  opinion. 

None. 


Do. 


Mass  communications  and  society. 

Public  opinion. 
None. 
Do. 

Do. 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Name  and  address  of  institution 


University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn..  1962-64. 


University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.,  1962-63 

Montana  State  rniversity,  Missoula,  Mont.,  1963-64 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln.  Nebr.,  19*2-63 


1962-63. 


University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  1962- 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  1963-64 


Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.,  1957-58 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1963-64 

Ohio  University,  Atliens,  Ohio,  1960-62 ....-----. 

Oklahoma  State  University  of  Agriculture   &  Applied  Science, 
Stillwater,  Okla.,  1957-58. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla.,  19bl 

University  of  Oreeon.  Eugene,  Oree..  1963-64. .. 

Rutizers  University.  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  1962-63 

San  Jose  State  Cnllece,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  1962-63 • 


AdminLstratlve  unit 


School  of  journalism 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Department  of  journalism. 
School  of  journalism 


MedlU  School  of  .Toumalism . 

School  of  Journalism... 

.do. 


Department  of  technical  journal- 
ism. 
School  of  journalism 

■■"".dol 


University  of  South  Carolina.  Columbia.  S.C. - 

Southern  Illinois  University.  Carbondale.  111..  1962-63..    .... 

South    Dakota   State  College   of  Agricultural  &  Mechanic 

Brookings.  S.  Dak.,  1963-64. 
Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  1963-64 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  1957-59 


Arts, 


University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  1962-64. ... ---- 

Texi^s  Agricultural  .<;  Mechanical  College.  College  btation.  Tex. 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex..  1955-57 - 


Texas  Women's  University,  Denton,  Tex 1;--^;- 

Tuhuie  University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  La.,  196.-63. 
University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah - 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.,  1961-62 


Washington  &  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va.,  1962-63... 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  1963-64. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Sladi.«on,  W  is.,  1957-59 


Department  of  journalism  and 
advertising. 

School  of  iournalism 

Department  of  journalism 

Department    of    printing    and 

journalism. 
Department  of  communications 

and  journalism. 
School  of  journalism 


Number 
of  course 


12.'iw 

12es 

130f-131w . 
224f-225s.. 

2.S0S 

277f-278w- 
279s 


598. 
195. 


165. 
146. 


346 

325-E15. 


J494 

.^70:  406... 
191B 


Title  of  course 


Communication  systems  of  tlie  tree  world. 

Communication  in  authoritarian  society. 

Public  opinion  and  propaganda. 

Seminar  in  international  news  communications  and 

comparative  journalism. 
Seminar  in  public  opinion  and  propaganda. 

Government  and  mass  communication. 

None. 

Theories  of  communications. 

The  world  press. 

None. 

Communications  and  opinion. 

International  communication  and  comparative  jour. 

nalism. 
Seminar  In  International  communications. 
Press  and  world  affairs. 
None. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Journalism  and  public  opinion. 
The  mass  media  and  public  opinion. 
The  press  and  world  affairs. 


142 Public  opinion  and  propaganda. 

None. 
Do. 


.do. 


Department  of  journalism. 
School  of  journaUsm 


Department  of  joiunalism. 

do.. 

do 


School  of  communications. 


Department  of  journalism  and 
communications. 

■School  of  journalism 

School  of  journalism 

Department  of  agricultural  jour- 
nalism. 


255. 

208- 
215. 


264. 


152 

210 

416 

480 

802 

580 

J221  (3)  H. 


343. 
114. 


International  communication. 

Government  publicity  and  information. 

Seminar  on  propaganda  and  public  opinion. 

None. 

Information  net  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  world  press,  cojnmunicalions,  and  intcrnationjl 

relations. 
Infcrmation  not  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
None. 

Public  opinion  and  propaganda. 
International  communications  and  comparative  jooi- 

nalism. 
Press  and  world  affairs. 
Propaganda. 

Oovernment  and  mass  communications  seminar. 
Seminar  in  propaganda. 
Psychological  warfare  and  propaganda. 

Seminar  in  the  foreign  press. 
Conuuunications  and  public  opinion. 
None. 


1  The  year(s)  indicates  the  date  of  the  catalog  used  in  this  study. 


THE  RESPONSIBltlTY  OF  FREE- 
DOM—ADDRESS BY  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  an  ad- 
dress by  President  Diosdado  Macapag^l. 
of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  be- 
fore the  National  Press  Club  little  more 
than  3  months  ago,  recently  came  to  my 
attention.  The  text  of  this  speech  has 
never  been  published. 

Because  of  present  threats  to  peace 
and  freedom  in  southeast  Asia,  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  find  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  one  of  the  great  political  lead- 
ers of  free  Asia  both  interesting  and 
timely. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Responsibility  of  Freedom 
(By  President  Diosdado  Macapagal) 
I  am  not  exactly  a  stranger  at  the  National 
Press  Club  of  Washington.  D.C.  When  I  was 
In  the  Philippine  diplomatic  service  as  sec- 
ond secretary  of  our  Embassy  in  Washington 
in  1948,  I  had  a  card  of  admission  to  the 
National  Press  Club,  through  the  good  offices 
of  Al  Valencia,  then  our  Embassy's  press  at- 
tache, who  is  known  to  a  good  number  of 
you.  So  I  used  to  come  here  In  the  company 
of  AI  Valencia  and  Jim  Cunningham  of  the 


United  Press,  whom  I  met  in  Honolulu  on 
my  way  here  on  this  trip.  I  enjoyed  coming 
here  because  when  I  was  a  student  I  tried  to 
become  a  newspaperman  as  a  reporter  in 
Manila's  largest  paper,  the  Tribune,  which 
is  now  the  Manila  Times,  but  I  did  not  make 
good  as  a  newspaperman,  so  I  quit.  In  poll- 
tics  I  achieved  some  success.  This  makes 
me  draw  the  conclusion  that  it  is  harder  to 
be  a  newspaperman  than  to  be  a  politician. 

The  editor  under  whom  I  failed  as  a  re- 
porter was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Mauro 
Mendez.  Recently  I  named  him  as  my  Sec- 
retary of  Foreign  Affairs.  I  hope  he  will  do 
better  as  my  subordinate  than  I  did  when 
I  was  his  subordinate. 

Although  I  failed  as  a  reporter,  I  still  have 
the  heart  of  a  newspaperman.  That  is  why 
my  press  secretary  complains  because  I 
write  his  press  releases.  Because  I  have  the 
heart  of  a  newspaperman,  freedom  of  the 
pAss  in  our  country  is  secure  under  my  ad- 
iCfaistration.  In  fact,  some  observers  say 
Bat  freedom  of  the  press  in  the  Philippines 
tends  to  be  licentious.  I  personally  like  it 
that  way  because  in  modern  times,  democ- 
racy and  freedom  not  being  indigenous  to 
the  soil  of  Asia  and  Africa,  we  In  the  Philip- 
pines prefer  to  have  more  freedom  of  the 
press  than  less.  I  have  stated  it  to  be  my 
position  that  as  between  licentious  freedom 
of  the  press  and  a  regulated  press,  I  prefer  a 
licentious  press  to  a  regulated  press  because 
freedom  has  an  inherent  responsibility  of 
self-discipline  that  can  curb  its  excesses  while 
regulation  of  the  press  may  lead  to  regimen- 
tation which  might  finally  lead  to  tyranny. 

As  proof  of  my  faith  In  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  I  am  one  of  the  most  criticized  presi- 
dents in  our  country  because  I  have  dared  to 


introduce  postindependence  basic  changes 
and  reforms  in  our  national  life  but  I  have 
never  done  any  act  of  resentment  or  reprisal 
against  my  bitterest  critics  and  have  assumed 
the  attitude  that  they  are  only  doing  their 
duty  In  their  profession  as  they  see  It  and  I 
regard  them  as  my  friends  who  are  trying  to 
help  me  by  pointing  out  my  possible  mis- 
takes. 

This  brings  me  to  the  subject  which  I  wish 
to  dwell  on,  which  Is  the  responsibility  of 
freedom. 

When  our  people  waged  a  revolution  under 
Gen.  Emlllo  Agulnaldo  and  Andres  Boni- 
facio In  1896  after  375  years  of  Spanish  rule, 
the  Filipino  revolutionists  drew  up  a  con- 
stitution which  set  up  a  Republic  with  the 
authority  emanating  from  the  people.  Thus, 
from  the  very  first  time  that  our  people  de- 
cided to  become  an  Independent  nation,  they 
expressed  preference  for  the  democratic  way 
of  life. 

After  the  American-Spanish  War  which 
broke  out  simultaneously  with  the  Filipino 
revolution  against  Spain,  although  having 
lost  physical  control  over  the  country,  Spain 
nonetheless  ceded  the  Philippines  to  the 
United  States.  Filipino  resistance  to  Ameri- 
can rule  began  in  1898  and  ended  completely 
In  1904,  and  the  Philippines  came  under  the 
democratic  tutelage  of  the  United  States. 

American  rule  and  tutelage  over  the  Philip- 
pines bolstered  our  commitment  to  freedom 
by  giving  us  the  benefit  of  American  experi- 
ence in  the  processes  of  democracy.  What 
was  even  more  fortunate  Is  that  the  United 
States  spread  mass  education  In  the  Philip- 
pines, with  American  teachers  going  to,  and 
living  In,  farflung  hills  and  barrios  to  pro- 
vide education  for  the  Filipinos.     As  a  re- 
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,f  the  Philippines  today  has  the  second 
tlihest  level  of  literacy  throughout  Asia  and 
:,^!  rfpslre  for  education  has  become  a  pas- 
'fnn  among  the  people.  The  value  of  mass 
'ZcatTon  for  our  people  lies  in  the  truism 
!^rt  the  chances  of  success  of  a  democracy 
»es  in  proportion  to  the  level  of  Ut- 
„acv  and  learning  of  the  people. 
4e  result  of  all  these  is  that  the  Phillp- 
,„"  1=  today  regarded  with  Justification  as 
P"l  of  the  most  stable  democracies  In  the 
rSons  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America. 

Pnllowlng  their  association  for  a  period  of 
48  yeSruntil  the  separation  of  their  politi- 
^1  ties  in  1946,  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines    have    come    to    share    common 
ideals  such  as  freedom,  love  for  peace,  and 
he  rule  of  law.     This  sharing  of  common 
deals  are  ties  that  bind  the  two  peoples  to- 
gether m  a  manner  stronger  than  their  legal 
ties  before  Independence.     It  was  this  belief 
n  common  ideals  that  made  the  Phlllpp  ne 
R£Dublic  enter  Into  a  military  alliance  with 
Se   United    States    in    the    United    States- 
PhlUPPlne  Island  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  of 
1951  and  m  the  SEATO  Treaty  of  1954. 

The  result  of  all  these  is  that  United 
Stotes-Philippine  Island  relations  today  are 
as  close  and  strong  as  they  were  during  the 
period  of  American  rule  and  will  remain  as 
strong  as  ever  In  the  future. 

Because  we  Filipinos  have  come  to  cherish 
freedom  as  a  way  of  life,  we  recognize  that 
its  enjoyment  carries  the  responsibility  of 
helping  uphold,  defend,  and  preserve  it. 
This  Is  why  our  soldiers  fought  side  by  side 
with  Americans  In  Bataan  and  Corregldor. 
This  Is  why  we  resisted  Japanese  occupation 
for  3  dark  years  until  General  MacArthur  re- 
turned. This  is  why  we  sent  Filipino  sol- 
diers upon  call  of  the  United  Nations  to 
South  Korea  and  to  the  Congo. 

We  not  only  believe  In  freedom;  we  believe 
that  freedom 'is  a  gift  of  God  to  all  men;  and 
to  paraphrase  a  great  American,  we  believe 
that  the  world  cannot  endure  half  free  and 
half  slave;  that  therefore  under  our  treaty 
commitments  and  as  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  we  Filipinos  are  ready  to  Join  the 
United  States  and  other  allies  in  defending 
and  preserving  freedom  whenever  and  wher- 
ever freedom  Is  threatened  by  tyranny. 

It  Is  this  same  acceptance  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  freedom  that  goes  with  the  Philip- 
pines to  play  an  active  role  in  Afro-Asian 
affairs  as  exemplified  in  our  effort  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  dangerous 
dispute  between  Malaysia  and  Indonesia. 

Despite  our  deferment  of  the  formal  recog- 
nition of  Malaysia,  relations  between  our 
two  countries  are  of  the  friendliest  kind. 
This  Is  basically  because  both  Malaysia  and 
the  Philippines  are  virtual  allies  committed 
to  the  cause  of  the  freedom.  We  deferred 
recognition  to  enable  us  to  mediate  the  dis- 
pute between  Malaysia  and  Indonesia.  Con- 
sular relations  have  been  reestablished  be- 
tween Malaysia  and  the  Philippines.  The 
Philippines  will  formally  recognize  Malaysia 
upon  agreement  on  the  sending  of  the 
Philippine  claim  to  Sabah  to  the  World 
Court,  which  was  previously  agreed  upon 
in  principle. 

The  question  of  Indonesia  is  more  difficult 
and  far-reaching  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Philippines  and  of  the  whole  free  world  as 
well.  Although  It  has  a  large  Communist 
party,  Indonesia  is  still  a  neutralist  country. 
Indonesia's  neutralism  may  be  compared  to 
India's  neutralism  before  the  Red  Chinese 
transgressed  upon  India's  northern  borders. 
At  the  time  of  the  Tokyo  summit  meeting 
last  June,  It  was  our  belief  that  Indonesia 
was  In  a  state  of  indecision  as  to  which 
side,  the  free  world  or  the  Communists,  It 
would  increase  Its  dealings  with.  We  felt 
that  there  was  an  Identical  effort  on  both 
sides — between  the  free  world  and  the  Com- 
munists—to  keep  Indonesia  from  moving  to- 
wards the  other  side.     In  this  struggle,  the 


attraction  of  the  Communists  was  the  sus- 
tenance of  Indonesian  nationalism  which 
denounces  colonialism  and  neocolonialism 
upon  which  President  Sukarno's  leadership 
Is  based,  while  the  attraction  of  the  free 
world  was  economic  aid,  particularly  from 
the  United  States,  to  enable  Indonesia  to 
Improve  its  e  onomy  and  thereby  do  some- 
thing about  the  poverty  of  the  Indonesian 

masses.  ,  ,  .     . 

We  felt  that  the  stakes  were  so  high  in 
this  struggle  over  the  future  course  of  In- 
donesia that  it  was  worthwhile  exerting  every 
effort    to    make    Indonesia    accept   Malaysia, 
thus    widening    Indonesian    dealings    with 
neighbors  who  are  allied  with  the  free  world. 
We   are   apprehensive  that  failure   of   such 
effort    would    result    In    Indonesia    moving 
further  toward  the  Communists  and  finally 
turning   Communist,   an   eventuality   which 
could  be  frightfully  costly  to  the  free  world. 
If  It  costs  about  $2  million  a  day  and  the  use 
of  16,000  Americans  to  save  with  great  diffi- 
culty a  small  country  like  South  Vietnam,  it 
staggers  the  mind  to  contemplate  the  cost, 
the    effort    and    above    all,    the    manpower 
needed  to  retrieve  Indonesia  with  100  million 
peoDle,  should  it  become  Communist. 

After  the  Philippine  attempt  to  mediate 
the  Malaysian-Indonesia  dispute  in  Tokyo, 
the  dispute  went  to  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations.     The  Security  Council 
has  not  found  a  solution.    In  Tokyo,  I  pro- 
posed as  a  solution  a  four-nation  Afro-Asian 
Commission    of    Conciliation.      This    Com- 
mission was  unqualifiedly  acceptable  to  In- 
donesia who  accepted  in  advance  its  recom- 
mended solution,  including  on  the  agenda 
the  matter  of  the  partial  or  total  withdraw- 
al  of    Indonesian   guerrillas   In   Sabah   and 
Sarawak.     The  Commission  was  acceptable 
to  Malaysia  in  principle  subject  to  the  qual- 
ification that  there  be  total  withdrawal  of 
Indonesian  guerrillas  In  Sabah  and  Sarawak 
prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Afro-Asia  Com- 
mission. 

The  situation  has  since  deteriorated  when 
Indonesia  landed  guerrillas  on  the  Malaya 
mainland.  After  the  failure  of  the  Security 
Council  to  settle  the  dispute,  Indonesia  in- 
formed the  Philippines  that  it  is  still  ready 
to  resume  the  Tokyo  talks  provided  the 
agenda  will  be  the  Philippine  proposal  for 
the  formation  of  an  Afro-Asian  Commission. 
In  my  estimate,  such  talks  are  not  possible 
except  under  the  minimum  condition  that 
the  Indonesians  who  landed  on  the  Malaya 
mainland  are  withdravm. 

It  is  likewise  oiu-  recognition  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  freedom  that  the  Philippines  has 
sent  doctors,  technicians,  and  other  civic 
action  units  in  South  Vietnam  who  are  now 
working  side  by  side  with  Americans  and 
other  allies  to  help  the  Vietnamese  preserve 
their  freedom. 

South  Vietnam  has  become  essential  to 
the  security  of  the  whole  of  southeast  Asla^ 
We  believe  that  should  South  Vietnam  fall  to 
communism,  other  southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries in  the  mainland,  including  Malaysia, 
will  in  no  time  follow.  This  is  the  reajson 
why  retaliatory  action  taken  by  the  United 
States  m  the  Tonkin  incident  heartened  all 
free  southeast  Asian  nations. 

Approval  of  the  effort  to  help  South  Viet- 
nam Is  such  that  it  is  my  l>ellef  that  some 
free  Asian  nations  would  be  disposed  to 
Join  m  assisting  the  Vietnamese  to  defend 
and  preserve  their  freedom. 

Among  the  nations  of  Asia,  our  share  of  the 
responsibility  in  upholding  the  cause  of  free- 
dom is  unique  because  we  are  the  only  Asian 
country  which  was  a  former  colony  of  the 
United  States.  Should  democracy  fall  In  the 
Philippines.  American  leadership  in  sustain- 
ing democracy  and  freedom  all  over  the  world 
will  be  less  convincing  and  become  weakened. 
However,  should  democracy  succeed  in  the 
Philippines  and  be  able  to  elevate  the  level 
of   living  of  the  impoverished  masses,   the 


leadership  of  the  United  States  would  be 
strengthened  and  the  Philippine  experience 
will  speak  loudly  and  eloquently  for  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

When  I  assumed  the  Presidency  of  the 
Philippines  in  1962,  our  basic  concern  and 
endeavor  was  to  advance  the  cause  of  democ- 
racy in  Asia.  First,  we  tackled  squarely  the 
problem  of  graft  and  corruption,  which  in  the 
16  years  since  the  end  of  the  last  world  war. 
had  spread  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
levels  of  government. 

Twenty-one  days  after  assuming  ofQce.  we 
removed  exchange  control  which  was  a  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  graft  thereby  arresting 
corruption.  This  was  observed  by  George  E. 
Taylor  in  his  book.  "The  Philippines  and  the 
United  States":  wherein  he  wrote  that  the 
Macapagal  administration  "devaluated  the 
peso,  thus  eliminating  a  great  deal  of  cor- 
ruption." 

We  also  eliminated  kickbacks  in  connec- 
tion with  deposits  of  Government  funds  In 
commercial  banks  by  the  same  expedient  of 
removing  the  cause  to  eliminate  the  effect, 
that  is,  prohibiting  the  deposit  of  Govern- 
ment funds  and  substituting  them  with  cen- 
tral bank  loans.  We  have  effectively  com- 
bated the  graft  of  percentlng  In  Govern- 
ment contracts.  We  are  presently  engaged 
in  a  drive  against  petty  graft  in  the  lower 
levels  of  the  Government  and  against  crimi- 
nality and  smuggling.  The  results  of  our 
efforts  have  been  most  encouraging. 

I  have  said  that  21  days  after  assuming 
office    we  removed   exchange  control  which 
had  been  In  operation  for  the  past  12  years. 
In  addition  to  removing  the  main  cause  of 
corruption,  we  did  this  in  order  to  return  the 
country   to    the   svstem   of   free   enterprise. 
Simultaneously,  in  order  to  fight  poverty,  we 
laimched   a   5-year    socioeconomic    develop- 
ment program  based  on  free  and  private  en- 
terprise to  increase  production  in  agriciU- 
ture    industry  and  mining,  and  to  increase 
employment.    This   program  has  met  with 
encouraging  success  during  the  last  21/2  years. 
However,  the  achievement  which  we  are 
most  proud  of  has  been  the  successful  effort 
to    have    a    land    reform    law    passed    that 
abolishes  the  centuries  old  tenancy  system 
which  enslaved  our  farmers  In  poverty  and 
prevented  our  agro-lndustrlal  progress.     To 
push    this    bold    measure    through    an    un- 
precedented opposition-controlled  lawmaking 
body   with   whom  we  have  to  effect   post- 
independence  reforms,  I  had  to  extend  seven 
times  the  special  session  of  Congress  which 
I  convoked  for  the  enactment  of  the  land 
reform  law.     This  land  reform  measure  Is  a 
realistic  effort  to  liberate  the  Filipino  masses 
from  the  chains  of  poverty  and  misery  and 
open  to  them  the  way  to  a  better  life,  there- 
by after  centuries  of  a  sense  of  hopelessness 
in  their  life  of  poverty  enable  them  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  building  of  a  progressive  na- 
tion. ^.     . 
Our  fight  for  the  land  reform  program  that 
abolishes  a  tenancy  system,  has  resulted  in  a 
dramatic    development    in    our    successful 
struggle  against  communism  in  the  Philip- 
pines    Land  reform  removed  from  the  Com- 
munists their  main   argument  to   win  ad- 
herents, which  was  the  exploitation  of  the 
peasants    by    the    landlords.    Weakened    in 
their  propaganda  and  in  their  will  to  con- 
tinue   resistance    against    the    Government. 
Jesus  Lava,  the  highest  leader  and  brains  of 
the  Communist  Hukbalahap  movement,  was 
captured  this  year  under  my  administration 
after   successfully  evading  capture  for   the 
last  18  years.    Upon  his  capture,  he  acknowl- 
edged that  the  administratlon-s  land  reform 
and  socioeconomic  program  have  given  "fresh 
hopes  to  the  common  man"  for  a  better  life. 
These,  in  the  main,  have  been  our  efforts 
and   progress  in   discharging  the   responsi- 
bility of  freedom  by  making  democracy  work 
as  a  demonstration  to  the  new  nations  ot 
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Asia  and  Africa  that  It  Is  not  through  com- 
munism but  through  democracy  that  the  im- 
poverished masses  can  attain  a  better  life. 

Finally.  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
given  to  me  to  enjoy  yovir  distinguished  com- 
pany and  to  express  the  views  of  the  spokes- 
man of  30  million  people  who  have  adopted 
freedom  as  a  way  of  life  and  are  determined 
to  defend  and  uphold  the  cause  of  freedom 
even  at  the  cost  of  their  lives. 


THE  MARCH  OF  DIMES  CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  remind  Senators  that  the 
annual  March  of  Dimes  campaign,  be- 
gun by  our  late,  beloved  President, 
Fi-anklin  D.  Roosevelt,  is  now  underway. 
Through  this  fine  organization,  we  have 
conquered  polio,  once  the  most  feared 
crippling  disease  in  the  country.  Now 
the  March  of  Dimes  is  attacking  another 
great  crippler,  bii-th  defects;  and  I  urge 
Senators  and  all  other  Americans  to  lend 
this  campaign  their  generous  support 
during  the  month  of  January.  41 

In  connection  with  the  March  of  ■ 
Dimes  drive.  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  Basil  O'Connor, 
who  has  been  the  devoted  president  of 
the  March  of  Dimes  since  its  inception  in 
1938: 

No  health  organization  anywhere  has  a 
brighter  chapter  in  its  history  than  does  the 
National  Foundation  in  its  victory  over  polio. 

But  too  many  of  us  are  content  to  rest  on 
the  laurels  of  that  history:  and  history,  as  a 
fundraising  appeal,  has  never  bought  a  test 
tube  for  a  laboratory  or  medical  care  for  a 
crippled  child. 

Since  the  National  Foundation  entered  the 
field  of  birth  defects  in  1958.  clinicians  in 
March  of  Dimes  centers  have  taken  giant 
steps  in  pioneering  research  and  teaching  to 
Improve  medical  care  for  birth  defects  vic- 
tims. Scientists  supported  by  the  March  of 
Dimes  have  rapidly  advanced  toward  solu- 
tions of  problems  far  greater  than  polio  ever 
was. 

But  in  one  vital  respect — understanding  by 
the  public  of  the  menace  and  tragic  results 
of  birth  defects — we  have  not  come  far 
enough. 

We  have  not  brought  home  to  all  Ameri- 
cans the  harsh  reality  of  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion babies  killed  or  maimed  by  birth  de- 
fects each  year.  We  have  not  made  them 
angry  at  the  death  and  human  devastation 
of  birth  defects. 

We  have  not  kindled  the  wonderful  com- 
passion which  Americans  have  always  felt 
for  their  neighbors  in  trouble — the  feeling 
that  the  suffering  of  innocent  victims  is  un- 
deserved, unfair,  and  that  something  must 
be  done  about  it. 

We  have  been  told  that  people  who  are 
"normal"  have  no  fear  of  birth  defects — 
that,  unlike  polio,  birth  defects  create  no 
emergency. 

Is  the  reality  of  more  than  a  million  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  with  orthopedic 
abnormalities  due  to  birth  defects  not  an 
emergency? 

Is  the  relegation  of  thousands  of  human 
beings  to  mental  institutions  for  life  be- 
cause their  brains  have  been  irreparably 
damaged  by  birth  defects  not  an  emergency? 

The  shattering  blow  to  half  a  million  par- 
ents every  year,  the  disruption  of  homelife 
that  follows,  the  years  of  physical  and  men- 
tal anguish  that  lie  ahead  for  at  least  1 
out  of  every  16  babies  born  in  this  Nation — 
Is  this  vast  tragedy  not  an  emergency? 

Is  there  nothing  in  this  tragic  situation 
to  concern  other  parents?  Parents  of  healthy 
children,  who  hope  to  see  them  grow  up  and 
marry  healthy  persons?    Who  look  forward 


to  the  thrill  of  having  grandchildren  and 
who  think  they  are  safe  from  the  shock  and 
tragedy  of  a  desperately  ill  child  In  the 
family? 

How  many  more  of  our  children  have  to 
die?  How  many  more  mvist  be  crippled  In 
body  or  retarded  in  mind?  How  many  more 
millions  of  parents  have  to  go  through  their 
ordeal  before  the  people  of  America  begin  to 
look  on  birth  defects  as  a  national  emer- 
gency? 

PROPOSED  REPEAL  OP  SECTION 
14(b)  OF  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELA- 
TIONS ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  happy  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Last 
year,  I  introduced  similar  proposed  legis- 
lation, and  I  want  to  express  my  heart- 
felt and  vigorous  support  of  Senator  Mc- 
Namara's  efforts  this  year.  I  have  joined 
him  in  sponsoring  this  year's  bill. 

Section  14(b)  allows  the  States  to  pro- 
hibit certain  forms  of  union  security — 
such  as  the  agency  shop  and  the  union 
shop — which  are  legal  and  permissible 
under  all  other  sections  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.  The  union  shop,  as  we  well 
know,  requii-es  that  all  employees  in  a 
bargaining  unit  pay  union  dues  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment.  The  agency  shop 
requires  that  nonunion  employees,  shar- 
ing in  the  benefits  accorded  all  other 
members  of  the  bargaining  unit,  pay 
their  fair  portion  of  the  costs  of  collective 
bargaining. 

State  legislation  to  ban  these  legiti- 
mate forms  of  union  security  has  mas- 
queraded under  the  highly  deceptive  term 
of  "right-to-work"  law.  This  so-called 
right-to-work  principle  is  not  only  the 
worst  misnomer  of  recent  decades;  it  is 
also  a  powerful  weapon  aimed  at  de- 
struction of  the  institutions  we  have 
established  for  peaceful,  constructive 
labor-management  relations. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz  once 
characterized  the  term  "right  to  work" 
as  a  "corruption  of  the  English  language 
which  prejudices  the  consideration  of  the 
real  problem  involved." 

Let  us  take  a  long  and  searching  look 
at  the  different  considerations  actually 
involved. 

The  first,  and  the  worst  of  the  distor- 
tions spread  by  the  "right-to-workers"  is 
the  claim  that  there  is  some  abstract, 
unconditional  right  to  work.  In  a  demo- 
cratic society  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
interest  of  everyone,  there  can  be  no  ab- 
solute and  unlimited  rights.  Even  the 
right  of  free  speech — which  is  as  zeal- 
ously protected  as  any  freedom  we  have — 
is  circumscribed  by  the  laws  of  slander 
and  the  "clear  and  present  danger" 
doctrine. 

Similarly,  the  so-called  right  to  work 
is  a  fiction  of  the  propagandists.  Most 
obviously,  a  job  opening  and  a  willing 
employer  must  exist,  and  no  right-to- 
work  law  on  the  books  can  create  those. 
The  worker  must  be  qualified.  Various 
Federal  and  State  laws  will  regulate  his 
minimum  wage,  will  compel  him  to  par- 
ticipate in  health  and  welfare  plans,  and 
will  provide  for  his  old  age  and  retire- 
ment. 


In  short,  employment,  like  every  other 
activity  in  a  highly  complex  society,  is 
subject  to  rules  and  regulations  which, 
from  an  overall  perspective,  operate  to 
create  more  opportunities  and  freedom 
for  everyone. 

Second,  the  right-to-work  laws  would 
destroy  the  very  system  which  has  been 
devised — and  which  has  been  operating 
with  a  commendable  amount  of  effi- 
ciency— to  give  the  greatest  protection 
to  the  workingman.  That  is  the  system 
of  free,  collective  bargaining. 

The  existence  of  strong  and  vigorous 
unions  founded  on  majority  representa- 
tion is  of  vital  importance  to  meaning- 
ful collective  bargaining.  For  this  rea- 
son. Federal  law  not  only  recognizes  and 
encourages  the  process  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, but  also  provides  machinery  for 
the  democratic  selection  of  the  union 
which  is  to  speak  for  every  member  of  the 
bargaining  unit. 

Under  section  9  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  detailed  procedures  are 
outlined  for  each  step  involved  in  the 
choice  of  a  labor  union.  Even  to  secure 
an  election  from  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board,  a  vmion  must  demonstrate 
that  it  has  substantial  support  from  the 
members  of  the  work  unit.  After  that,  a 
secret  ballot  election  is  conducted  by  the 
NLRB,  at  which  the  union  must  win  a 
majority  of  votes  before  it  is  legally  au- 
thorized to  be  the  employees'  collective- 
bargaining  representative. 

It  is  only  at  this  juncture — after  a 
fair  and  free  election— that  an  employer 
need  even  sit  down  with  a  union  to  bar- 
gain and  to  negotiate  for  a  contract 
which  will  establish  the  job  benefits  for 
all  employees. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  "voluntary 
unionism"  slogan  bandied  about  by  the 
right  to  workers  is  another  example  of 
their  habitual  use  of  catch  phrases  to 
conceal  reality.  No  employer  is  ever  re- 
quired, under  Federal  law,  to  sit  across 
from  a  union  at  a  bargaining  table,  until 
that  union  has  been  selected  as  the  ma- 
jority representative  of  the  employees, 

Once  chosen,  that  union  then  has  a 
continuing  and  enforceable  duty  to  rep- 
resent fairly  all  the  employees  in  the 
particular  bargaining  unit,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  members  of  the  union. 
Moreover,  every  member  of  that  unit 
must  share  equally  in  the  benefits  nego- 
tiated for  all. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  unions  require 
that  those  who  reap  the  benefits  must 
either  join  the  union  after  a  30-day 
waiting  period  or  else  pay  the  reasonable 
costs  incurred  in  securing  them  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  union  contract?  No  one 
Ukes  free  riders;  and  every  union  needs 
money  with  which  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions as  bargaining  agent.  Thus,  the 
right  to  work  people,  under  the  guise  ol 
voluntary  unionism,  are  in  reality  trying 
to  get  something  for  nothing.  Whue 
virtuously  proclaiming  their  opposition 
to  unionism  of  any  brand,  this  heedless 
minority  of  workers  happily  accepts  the 
higher  wages,  job  seniority,  and  healtn 
and  welfare  benefits  negotiated  for  them 
by  the  majority  union, 

A  union  needs  the  security  and  tne 
stability  accruing  from  regular  dues  pay- 
ments, in  order  to  function  in  a  respon- 
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cible  manner.  We  now  reach  the  heart 
of  the  whole  right  to  work  issue :  the  real 
nurpose  of  those  who  support  section 
?4?b)  is  to  slowly  erode  the  power  and 
esponsibility  of  our  major  unior^.  By 
faoping  their  financial  strength  the 
S  to  workers  would  undercut  the 
«hiUtv  of  unions  to  participate  vigor- 
ously in  the  process  of  collective  bargam- 
S  Ind  to  fully  represent  the  rights  of 
the  working  man  at  the  negotiating 
table 


wages  of  workers,  cuts  consumer  buying 
power,  slashes  business  and  industry 
profits,  and  increases  unemployment,  by 
creating  Job  instability  and  resulting  in 
fewer  business  opportunities. 

The  fallacy  of  the  right-to-work  argu- 
ments has  been  amply  documented  and 
demonstrated  in  the  past.  It  is  time  that 
that  we  stopped  the  evils  of  State  right 
to  work  legislation.  I  am  confident  that 
under  the  vigorous  and  dedicated  leader- 
ship of  Senator  McNaitara,  we  shall  win 


.Msr-rrff  ,^iSs  ISI  52k  r£.S 


as  is  any  labor  official  to  legislation  that 
would  operate  to  diminish  the  power  of 
legitimate  unions.  Businessmen  all  over 
the  country  have  come  to  reaUze  that 
efficient  cooperation  between  manage- 
ment and  labor  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  continued  growth  and  vitality  of  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

Bv  weakening  unions  and  fragmenting 
their  power,  such  right-to-work  laws 
would  merely  increase  the  difficulties  in- 
volved in  conducting  day-to-day.  peace- 
ful and  harmonious  labor  relations. 
Employers  have  learned  that  it  is  far 
easier  to  deal  with  a  properly  function- 
ing union  which  has  the  support  of  its 
members,  rather  than  with  various,  com- 
plaining splinter  grcups  of  employees 
whose  grumblings  and  constant  hag- 
gling over  individual  wages  merely  im- 
pede production. 

As  a  last-ditch  final  argument,  the  ad- 
vocates of  section  14(b)  attempt  to  prove 
that  right-to-work  legislation  is,  above 
all  economically  beneficial  to  local  com- 
munities, attracts  new  industries  to  the 
States  enacting  such  laws,  and  creates 
more  jobs  for  workers.  These  assertions 
are  categorically  false,  and  these 
"phony"  claims  should  be  exposed  once 

and  for  all.  ^    i.  0.1,      * 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  sta- 
tistics. In  1950,  hourly  manufacturing 
earnings  in  the  19  right-to-work  States 
averaged  $1.26,  21  cents  less  than  the 
U.S.  average  of  $1.47.  By  1961,  hourly 
wages  in  the  right-to-work  States  stood 
23  cents  below  the  national  average  of 
$2.32.  .     _ 

The  per  capita  income  story  is  tne 
same.  In  the  19  right-to-work  States, 
per  capita  income  fell  from  $281  below 
the  national  average  in  1950  to  $379  be- 
low by  1961;  and  the  number  of  States 
trailing  the  U.S.  average  increased  from 
15  in  1947  to  18  in  1962. 

Milton  J.  Nadworny,  professor  of  com- 
merce and  economics  at  the  University 
of  Vermont,  has  carefully  analyzed  the 
income  and  wage  picture  in  right-to-work 
States.  His  conclusions  bear  out  the 
foregoing  arguments: 

Right  to  work  legislation  aims  to  weaken 
the  bargaining  and  organizing  strength  of 
unions  and  reduce  pressures  for  wage  In- 
creases. We  must  conclude  that  such  stat- 
utes have  widened  the  wage  and  Income  gap 
between  right-to-work  States  and  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 


operate  to  the  detriment  of  our  national 
economy,  as  well  as  to  the  detriment  of 
the  interests  of  labor  and  management. 


In  short,  the  claims  of  industrial  ex- 
pansion, attraction  of  new  industry,  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  raising  of  wages  and 
personal  income  have  absolutely  no  basis 
in  fact. 

On  the  contrary,  the  facts  establish 
that    right-to-work    legislation    lowers 


MEDICARE 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  for  several  years  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  argued  forcefully 
for  a  program  that  would  free  our  senior 
citizens  of  the  persistent  fear  of  financial 
disaster  due  to  recurring  illnesses.  "The 
arguments  presented  in  this  Chamber 
have  not  gone  unheard.  The  people 
across  this  land  have  listened;  they  have 
thought;  and  now  they  have  spoken  out. 
They  have  spoken  decisively;  and  we 
must  act  with  determination  to  meet 
their  needs. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  need 
for  a  program  of  hospital  insurance  for 
our  senior  citizens.  Many  of  xis  in  this 
Chamber  have  felt  the  heavy  burden  of 
medical  care  for  our  aging  citizens— m 
many  cases,  for  our  own  parents.  We 
are  familiar  with  the  vicious  cycle  of 
events  that  can  leave  our  senior  citizens 
in  a  state  of  complete  destitution  and 
privation. 

The  tragedy  of  the  plight  facmg  the 
elderly  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
little— indeed,  nothing— that  they  can  do 
to  avoid  an  illness  that  will  wipe  out  their 
hard-earned  savings.  As  age  increases, 
so  does  the  susceptibility  to  chronic  iU- 
nesses.  The  facts  behind  this  statement 
are  staggering.  Eighty  percent  of  all 
citizens  over  age  65  suffer  from  some  sort 
of  chronic  ailment.  Sixteen  percent  need 
hospital  care  every  year,  and  9  out  of 
10  are  hospitalized  at  least  once  during 
their  retirement.  Two  out  of  every  three 
retired  persons,  according  to  a  U.S. 
national  health  survey,  will  be  hospital- 
ized at  least  twice ;  and  one  of  every  three 
will  need  hospitalization  at  least  three 
times  during  the  so-called  happy  years 
of  retirement. 

These  persistent  problems  of  health 
alone  should  give  us  grounds  for  con- 
cern; but  the  present  plight  of  the  elderly 
involves  not   only  health,  but  also  fi- 
nances, for  they  go  hand  in  hand.    Of 
the  more  than  18  million  elderly  citizens, 
only  half  have  any  kind  of  health  insur- 
ance; and  the  policies  held  by  those  who 
do  are  all  too  often  insufficient  to  meet 
the  need.     It  has  been  estimated  that 
only  10  to  15  percent  of  the  health  ex- 
penses incurred  by  our  elderly  are  cov- 
ered by  insurance.    The  need  for  insur- 
ance    coverage     would     be     somewhat 
lessened  if  our  elderly  had  an  adequate 
income  to  rely  on:  but  recent  statistics 
indicate  that  the  average  income  of  more 
than  half  of  our  senior  citizens  is  $1,000 


a  year,  or  less— hardly  sufficient,  when 
one  considers  the  cost  of  medical  care. 

Upon  leaving  the  hospital,  the  average 
elderly  citizen  can  expect  to  face  a  bill 
of  more  than  $700.  The  more  than  300.- 
000  less  fortunate  citizens  who  have  to 
stay  in  hospitals  for  in  excess  of  30  days 
will  find  that  the  bill  they  must  pay  for 
better  health  is  more  than  $1,000. 

The  financial  disaster  brought  on  by 
these  costs  is  usually  far  reaching.    Like 
an  iceberg,  the  problem  of  paying  these 
overwhelming  bills  goes  far  below  the 
surface.   The  elderly,  unable  to  pay  these 
bills  themselves,  must  rely  on  their  fam- 
ilies or  welfare  for  help.    All  too  often, 
however,  the  family  called  upon  is  itself 
unable  to  pay  the  medical  bills  without 
digging  into  hard-earned  savings  that 
have  been  set  aside  for  education  of  the 
children  or  some  other  equally  impor- 
tant expense.    Therefore,  a  man  and  his 
wife  who  come  to  the  aid  of  their  parents 
jeopardize  the  future  of  their  children, 
and   perhaps   even   that  of   their   own 
grandchildren.     On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  hardhit  senior  citizen  has  to  turn  to 
what  is  usually  inadequate  welfare  for 
relief,   he   has   to   declare   himself  in- 
digent— a  cruel  and  unnecessary  humil- 
iation. 

The   Kerr-Mills  program,   frequently 
advocated    by    opponents    of    an    aged 
health  benefits  program  as  the  ans^ver  to 
the  problem,  operates  in  only  41  States; 
and  even  where  it  is  available,  the  bene- 
fits are,  in  most  cases,  nominal  and  in- 
adequate.   The  program  also  requires  a 
means  test;  and  in  many  States  this  in- 
cludes "family  responsibiUty"  provisions 
or  recovery  provisions  giving  the  State  a 
lien,  to  be  foreclosed  after  death,  on 
homes   owned   by   beneficiaries.    Apart 
from  these  degrading  qualities  of  the 
Kerr-Mills  program,  people  fail  to  realize 
that  this  is  a  very  expensive  program. 
The    administrative    costs    are    high. 
States  often  transfer  persons  listed  as  re- 
cipients of  other  welfare  programs  to  the 
Kerr-Mills  program,  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of   its  higher  matching  grant 
provisions.    This  saves  miUions  of  dol- 
lars for  the  States,  but  defeats  the  pro- 
gram's purpose  to  aid  those  who  become 
"medically  indigent"  when  illness  or  dis- 
ease suddenly  strikes. 

The  problem  today  might  not  be  so 
acute  if  our  private  insurance  companies 
were  able  to  develop  adequate  policies. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  nature  of 
the  situation  prevents  such  an  accommo- 
dation.   No  private  company  can  be  ex- 
pected to  insure  a  chronically  ill  person, 
and  still  keep  the  premiums  low  enough 
so  that  our  citizens  with  low  incomes 
could  purchase  the  protection.   Wheii.  as 
so  often  occurs,   group  health  pohcies 
which  were  purchased  through  employ- 
ment, end  with  retirement,  and  new  poh- 
cies are  available  only  at  prohibitively 
high  prices,  the  senior  citizen  is  left  to 
hope  and.  indeed,  to  pray  that  he  will  not 
be  struck  with  an  ailment  which  in  a 
matter  of  weeks  would  sap  his  Ufe  sav- 
ings. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  fortunate  to 
have  before  us  two  outstanding  bills  that 
wiU  deal  with  the  problem.  Both  propos- 
als, introduced  respectively  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson] 
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and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara],  while  they  differ  in  some  im- 
portant details,  are  quite  similar  in  na- 
ture. Both  would  establish  a  pay-bef ore- 
need  insurance  program  to  cover  some 
of  the  health  needs  of  our  older  citizens. 
In  both  cases,  persons  age  65  and  over 
would  be  entitled  to  the  following  bene- 
fits: Hospital  inpatient  services,  post- 
hospital  extended  care  in  nursing  homes, 
home  health  sei-vices,  and  outpatient 
hospital  diagnostic  services. 

Under  both  bills,  a  payroll  tax  would 
be  levied,  to  finance  a  hospital  insurance 
trust  fund.  The  fund  would  be  admin- 
istered by  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  area  of  financing  and  admin- 
istration, the  two  proposals  have  some 
significant  differences.  The  Anderson 
bill  calls  for  the  establishment  in  the 
Treasury  of  a  hospital  Insurance  trust 
fund,  financed  with  moneys  earmarked 
for  allocation  to  the  fund,  from  social 
security  contributions.  The  tax  sup- 
porting the  insurance  fund  would  be  part 
of  the  social  security  tax. 

Under  the  McNamara  bill,  the  moneys 
for  the  trust  fund  would  be  derived  from 
a  separate  payroll  tax.  If  the  moneys 
collected  through  the  tax  proved  to  be 
greater  than  anticipated,  an  advisory 
council  to  the  program  could  recommend 
an  extension  of  the  benefits  period,  or 
could  add  a  new  provision  to  provide 
partial  payments  for  the  cost  of  prescrip- 
tion drugs. 

The  Anderson  bill  calls  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
through  the  social  security  program. 

Senate  bill  65  provides  for  administra- 
tion of  the  program  jointly  through  the 
Social  Security  Administration  and  the 
Public  Health  Service,  with  the  latter  as- 
suming chief  responsibility  for  liaison 
with  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  so 
forth. 

Both  these  bills,  Mr.  President,  would 
go  a  long  way  in  helping  to  meet  the 
desperate  needs  of  our  elderly  citizens. 
As  you  know,  I  have  cosponsored  Senate 
bill  1.  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son]. In  addition,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
Senator  McNamara's  worthwhile  pro- 
posal. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan has  incorporated  in  his  bill  several 
features  that  are  definitely  worthy  of  a 
thorough  study  by  the  Members  of  this 
body.  While  I  have  not  pointed  out  all 
the  differences  between  the  two  bills,  for 
I  believe  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  far  more  qualified  to  do  so. 
I  wish  to  make  special  note  of  one  of  the 
most  significant  variations  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

I  refer  to  the  provision  calling  for 
partial  administration  of  the  program  by 
the  Public  Health  Service.  The  most  im- 
portant factor  that  will  determine  the 
extent  of  the  success  of  this  program 
will  be  the  extent  to  which  the  public 
and  private  health  facilities  and  organi- 
zations establish  a  sense  of  rapport  with 
the  Federal  Government.  No  branch 
of  the  Government  better  understands 
the  problems  of  health  than  does  the 
Public   Health   Service.     There  can  be 


no  doubt  that  the  medical  experts  on  the 
staff  of  the  Public  Health  Service  would 
well  understand  the  problems  arising  at 
the  local  level. 

I  have  no  intention  of  slighting  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  for  it 
has  shown  time  and  time  again  its  capa- 
bilities in  the  administration  of  the  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund 
and  the  disability  insurance  trust  fund. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  its  ability  likewise  to 
manage  the  hospital  insurance  trust  fund 
with  utmost  eflBciency  and  skill.  I  do 
have  doubts,  however,  of  the  ability  of 
the  Administration  to  deal  with  the  med- 
ical problems  that  will  surely  be  a  major 
part  of  the  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram. This  is  a  function  that  rightly 
should  be  left  to  the  doctors  and  health 
experts  in  our  Government. 

After  all  these  years  of  neglect,  we  owe 
it  to  our  seniors  to  present  to  the  Presi- 
dent, for  his  signature,  a  bill  that  is  the 
best  this  Nation  is  capable  of.  I  am  sure 
this  great  deliberative  body  will  pass  such 
a  bill  in  the  near  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


SWEET  WATER  DEVELOPMENT  CO., 
DALLAS,  TEX. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  wish  to  discuss  the 
background  of  two  contracts.  The 
Sweet  Water  Development  Corp.  is  the 
principal  company,  and  is  controlled  by 
the  Texas  Consti-uction  Corp.,  commonly 
known  as  Tecon,  with  the  same  address, 
1000  Fidelity  Union  Tower,  Dallas, 
Tex.  Mr.  Clinton  Murchison,  Jr.,  and 
the  Murchison  family  own  the  control- 
ling interest  in  this  company. 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Thompson,  an  official  of 
Tecon,  appears  as  president  of  Sweet 
Water  Development  Co.,  along  with 
other  Murchison  associates  as  partners 
or  officers. 

The  first  contract  under  discussion 
was  contract  No.  14-01-0001-259. 

Sweet  Water  Development  Co.  was 
recognized  and  chartered  under  the  cor- 
poration laws  of  Texas  on  March  16, 
1961,  with  authorized  common  stock  of 
100,000  shares  having  a  stated  par  value 
of  $1  a  share.  The  outstanding  capital 
stock,  as  of  January  31,  1963,  was  15,000 
shares.  Shares  were  issued  at  par  value 
to  the  following  stockholders: 

Tecon  Corp.,  or  Texas  Construction 
Coi-p.,  4,725  shares;  Bedford  S.  Wynne, 
4,725  shares;  Ralph  Pittman,  2,700 
shares;  Thomas  D.  Webb,  675  shares; 
Francis  Law,  675  shares;  and  Virgil  C. 
Williams,  1,500  shares;  a  total  of  15,000 
shares. 

The  record  is  not  clear  whether  this 
stock  was  all  paid  for  at  $1  a  share  or  to 
what  extent  capital  Invested  was  paid  in 
to  the  company. 

One  of  the  contracts  first  negotiated 
with  this  company  was  contract  No. 
14_Oi-0001-259.  This  contract  was  ne- 
gotiated on  May  1,  1962,  in  the  amount 
of  $75,000.  The  contract  was  negotiated 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water,  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

On  February  13,  1963,  this  nego- 
tiated cost-plus-fixed-fee  contract  was 


amended,  increasing  the  authorization 
by  $14,000. 

On  November  1,  1963,  it  was  further 
amended  so  as  to  add  another  $30,000 
bringing  the  total  amount  involved  un- 
der this  contract  to  $119,000. 

The  purpose  of  the  first  contract  was 
to  cover  processing  and  development  of 
salt  water  conversion,  with  the  perfonn- 
ance  location  designated  as  St.  Louis 
Mo. 

Prior  to  the  expiration  of  contract  No. 
1,  and  imder  date  of  April  27,  1963,  a 
second  contract  was  negotiated,  contract 
No.  14-01-0001-341.  More  properly,  J 
should  say  that  the  second  contract  was 
negotiated  and  agreed  upon  on  Septem- 
ber 2,  1963,  but  was  made  retroactive  to 
April  27,  1963;  that  is,  the  contract  was 
officially  signed  on  September  2, 1963,  but 
was  made  effective  on  the  preceding 
April  27, 1963. 

Apparently  the  reason  for  this  was 
that  there  may  have  been,  although  I  was 
unable  to  locate  it,  a  letter  of  intent. 
Anyway,  the  final  negotiation  of  the  con- 
tract itself  was  a  foregone  conclusion  as 
to  its  signature.  By  September  2,  1963, 
over  $90,000  of  the  $150,000  had  already 
been  paid  out  and  spent.  The  record 
shows  that  while  the  second  contract  was 
not  signed  until  September  2,  1963,  on 
March  18,  1963,  $15,300  was  paid  out 
under  this  second  contract.  On  April  30, 
it  was  $25,819.76.  On  May  31.  there  was 
an  additional  $14,712.04.  On  June  30, 
there  was  paid  another  $10,937.24.  And, 
on  July  31,  there  was  a  payment  of  $11,- 
302.59.  In  August,  there  was  a  payment 
of  $10,882.14. 

These  payments  were  made,  yet  the 
contract  itself  was  not  officially  agreed 
upon  until  September  2,  1963.  Thus  we 
had  a  situation  that,  at  the  time  the  con- 
tract itself  was  finally  negotiated,  it 
would  have  been  practically  paid  off. 

This  second  contract  was  likewise  a 
negotiated,  cost-plus-flxed-fee  contract, 
and  it  involved  an  extension  of  the  same 
type  of  work  as  provided  under  the  first 
contract. 

The  purpose  of  the  second  contract  was 
described  again  as  a  process  for  the  fur- 
ther development  of  a  desalinization  of 
water  process.  The  performance  loca- 
tion of  the  second  contract  was  listed 
as  Wrightsville  Beach,  N.C. 

The  second  contract  was  negotiated 
for  an  amount  of  $151,000.  However,  as 
I  pointed  out  before,  at  the  time  the 
contract  was  finally  agreed  upon,  ap- 
proximately $90,000  had  already  been 
paid  out.  On  February  1,  1964,  this  sec- 
ond contract  was  amended  to  add  an  ad- 
ditional $499,000.  On  November  17- 
1964,  it  was  amended  to  add  another 
$375,000.  This  brought  the  total  au- 
thorization under  this  second  negotiated 
contract  to  $1,025,000. 

As  of  January  1964  $108,152.35  had 
been  paid  out  under  the  first  contract 
and  approximately  $800,000  had  been 
paid  out  under  the  second  contract. 

These  payments  were  being  made  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  an  audit  re- 
port seriously  questioning  the  propriety 
of  expenditures  imder  the  first  contract 
was  available. 

These  two  contracts  were  interrelated 
and,  in  effect,  dealt  with  the  same  proj- 
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pct  the  same  company,  and  on  the  same 
S-Plus.  fixed-fee  contract  basis.  AU 
S  these  payments  developed  out  of  the 
contract  which  originally  was  negotiated 
oQ  nnlv  a  $75,000  contract. 

This  first  contract  was  audited  by  the 
Dallas  distinct  of  the  U.S.  Army  Audit 
Agency  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  is  dated 
August  12,  1963.  It  is  highly  critical, 
particularly  of  the  payrnent  of  expendi- 
tures that  had  been  made  under  the  first 

^°Thrsecond  contract,  I  believe,  is  still 
in  the  process  of  being  negotiated. 

As  I  understand  it,  one  of  the  reasons 
these  expenditures  are  made  so  far  in 
advance  of  the  contract  actually  being 
signed  is  that  there  seems  to  be  a  rather 
critical  shortage  of  competent  auditors 
in  the  department  handling  the  nego- 

The  department  claims  that  they  are 
handicapped  because  they  do  not  have 
adequate  staff  to  deal  with  the  auditing 
of  these  reports.  Far  too  often,  they  find 
themselves  in  the  situation  of  auditing 
these  expenditures  after  they  have  all 

been  made.  .  r  ,«„i. 

In  other  words,  this  is  a  case  of  lock- 
ing the  barn  after  the  horse  has  been 

stolen.  ,    ^       ,      .,  „ 

This  audit  report  shows  that  under  the 
first  contract  the  expenditures  claimed 
by  the  contractor  were  $120,322.71.  These 
expenditures  were  claimed  under  the 
amended  contract  which  called  for  ex- 
penditures totaUng  $119,000. 

After  auditing  the  expenditures  under 
the  first  contract  the  auditors  questioned 
payment  of  $49,472.48  of  the  $120,322.71 

claimed.  ,    , 

In  other  words,  they  recommended 
that  the  Government  pay  on  this  first 
contract  only  in  the  amount  of  $70.- 
850.23.  although  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  by  the  time  it  was  audited  the  ex- 
penditure had  all  been  made.l 

Later  I  shall  incorporate  this  complete 
audit  report  in  the  Record  along  with 
other  documents.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  exhibit  A  of  the  audit  re- 
ports, pages  1,  2.  3.  and  4,  in  which  there 
is  outlined  the  recommendation  that 
$49,472.48  be  questioned  and  disallowed, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exhibit 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

2.  Results  of  audit:  Our  audit  results 
are  summarized  in  the  following  tabulation. 
Additional  details  are  shown  on  the  exhibits 
and  schedules  of  this  report.  Our  deter- 
mination of  the  eligibility  of  costs  for  reim- 
bursement were  made  In  conformance  with 
subpart  1-15-2,  Federal  procurement  regu- 
lation, contract  provisions  and  administra- 
tive determinations  by  the  contracting 
oflicer. 
(a)  Amount  of  original  claims 

for  reimbursement  of  costs  to 

Jan.  31,  1963 $120,322.71 


(b)  Amounts  questioned: 

(1)  Disallowances  and  deduc- 
tions by  contracting  oflicer-       6.  609.  72 

(2)  Amounts  we  recommend 
for    disallowance 42,862.76 

Total 49,472.48 

(3)  Net  amount  considered 
eligible  for  reimbursement 
subject   to    negotiation    of 

final  overhead  rates 70.850.23 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  quote 
further  from  the  exhibit : 

The  salary  and  wages  questioned  are  those 
pertaining  to  Mr.  Robert  F.  Thompson,  pres- 
ident, $8,000;  Mr.  Bedford  S.  Wynne,  execu- 
tive vice  president,  $8,000;  and  Mr.  Virgil  C. 
Williams,  vice  president,  operations.  $13,500. 
The  salaries  of  officers  of  the  company,  ex- 
cept when  engaged  in  direct  cost  objectives, 
are  not  properly  direct  salaries.  Accordingly, 
the  entire  salary  of  the  Messrs.  Thompson 
and  Wynne  are  considered  to  be  nonreim- 
bursable. Mr.  VirgU  Williams  stated  to  us 
that  only  approximately  40  percent  of  his 
time  was  expended  in  direct  effort  under  the 
contract,  and  the  remaining  60  percent  was 
spent  on   company  administrative  matters. 

Certain  traveling  and  entertainment 
expenses  were  questioned.  These  were 
not  deductible  as  expenses  on  the  con- 
tract. 

The  auditors  properly  questioned 
these.  There  was  no  reason  why  this 
company  should  be  allowed  large  enter- 
taining expenses  in  order  to  proceed  on 
a  contract  to  perfect  the  desalination  of 

water.  . 

What  did  expenses  in  a  barroom  have 
to  do  with  desalinization  of  water? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire auditor's  report  dated  August  12, 
1963.  be  printed   at  this  point  in  the 

R.ECORD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sweet  Water  Development  Co.,  Dallas, 
Tex..  Interim  Report  of  Cost  Claimed — 
From  Inception  of  the  Contract  May  1, 
1962,  to  January  31,  1963— Contract  No. 
14-01-0001-259 

1     Introduction:   In   accordance  with   an 
April  5,  1963.  letter  request  by  the  Director. 
Office  of  Saline  Water,  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior   (contracting  officer),  we  performed 
an   audit   of   the   costs   and   reimbursement 
claims  of  the  Sweet  Water  Development  Co., 
Dallas   Tex.,  under  cost  reimbursement  con- 
tract No.  14-01-0001-259.     Our  audit  period 
for  reimbursement  claims  was  May   1.  1962 
(date  of  contract),  to  January  31.  1963.    We 
are  providing  a  statement  of  overhead  costs 
for  the  proposal  May  1,  1962.  to  March  31. 
1963      The  contract  was  dated  May  1.  1962, 
and  originally  included  a  cost  limitation  of 
$75  000.     The  amended  cost  limitation  was 
$119  000      The  period  of  contract  perform- 
ance was  originally  established  to  terminate 
on  September  1,  1962   (4  months),  and  was 
extended  by  contract  amendments  to  Febru- 
ary  1    1963   (8   months).     The  work  under 
the    contract    consisted    of    an    engineering 
study  and  operational  evaluation  of  the  vari- 
ous components  of  an  existing   (700  gallons 
per  day)  model  plant  to  give  a  reliable,  con- 
tinuous,  and   trouble-free   operation.     Also, 
included  was  the  provision  of  certain  opera- 
tional data  including  the  preliminary  design 
of  a  larger  capacity  pilot  plant  for  the  hy- 
drate forming  saline  water  conversion  proce^ 
patented  by  Mr.  V.  C.  WiUiams  on  March  7, 
1961      The  contract  was  later   amended   to 
provide  design  and  engineering  of  a  20.000- 
gallon-per-day  pilpt  plant. 

2  Results  of  audit:  Our  audit  results  are 
summarized  in  the  following  tabulation.  Ad- 
ditional details  are  shown  on  the  exhibits  and 
schedules  of  this  report.  Our  determination 
of  the  eligibility  of  costs  for  reimbursement 
were  made  in  conformance  with  subpart  l- 
15-2  Federal  procurement  regulation,  con- 
tract provisions  and  administrative  deter- 
minations by  the  contracting  officer. 


(b)  Amounts  questioned: 

(1)  Disallowances  and  deduc- 
tions by  contracting  oflBcer.       $6,  609.  72 

(2)  Amounts  we   recommend 
for  disallowance 42,862.76 

Total 49.472.48 


(3) 


Net  amount  consid- 
ered eligible  for  re- 
imbursement sub- 
ject to  negotiation 
of  final  overhead 
rates 70.850.23 

3.  Contractor's  organization  and  opera- 
tions : 

(a)  The  Sweet  Water  Development  Co.. 
was  organized  and  chartered  under  the  cor- 
porate laws  of  the  State  of  Texas  on  March 
16,  1961,  with  authorized  common  stock  of 
100,000  shares  with  a  stated  par  value  of 
$1  per  share. 

(b)  The  outstanding  capital  stock  as  of 
January  31.  1963,  was  15.000  shares  issued 
at  par  value  to  the  following  stockholders. 


(a)  Amount  of  original  claims 
for  reimbursement  of  costs  to 
Jan.  31,  1963 »120,  322.  71 


Number 

Stockholder:  of  shares 

Texas  Construction  Corp.  (Tecon)  _     4,  725 

Bedford  S.  Wynne *'^^ 

Ralph  Pittman --     2.700 

Thomas  D.  Webb 675 

Francis  Law °^ 

Virgil  C.  Williams 1,500 

Total- - 15. 000 

(c)   The  company  was  organized  to  con- 
duct and  engage  in  a  scientific  business  in 
the  fields  of  engineering,  physics,  chemistry, 
geology  and  economics  as  related  to  the  pro- 
duction, storage,  transportation  and  distribu- 
tion of  fresh  or  potable  water.    Also,  to  en- 
gage in  research  and  development  in  the  field 
of  converting  salt  water  or  saline  solutions 
into  fresh  or  potable  water  and  all  economic 
aspects  deriving  these  forms;  Including  deal- 
ing in  and  development  of  real  estate   for 
resort  and  other  purposes  and  generating,  dis- 
tributing and  selling  power  from  such  con- 
versions. 

(d)  The  company  uses  the  facilities  ana 
personnel  of  the  Texas  Construction  Corp. 
(Tecon)  1000  Fidelity  Union  Tower,  Dallas. 
Tex.,  for  administrative  and  accounting  pur- 
poses A  corporate  office  is  also  maintained 
in  the  offices  of  Webb  and  Law,  1005  Riddell 
Building,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC  for  administrative  and  Government 
liaison  purposes.  The  700-gallon-per-day 
pilot  plant  was  located  on  the  premises  of 
Killebrew  Engineering  Corp..  8640  Pardee 
Lane,  St.  Louis.  Mo..  untU  such  time  as  it 
was  abandoned. 

(e)  The  accoimting  records  of  the  cor- 
poration show  that  the  only  revenue- 
producing  work  performed  was  the  work  un- 
der contract  No.  14-01-0001-259.  However, 
the  nature  of  the  business  organization  is 
indicative  of  a  great  amount  of  promotional 
work  being  conducted. 

3.  Scope  of  audit:  Our  audit  was  per- 
formed in  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
auditing  standards  as  deemed  appropriate  in 
the  circumstances.  The  conditions  of  the 
contractor's  records  regarding  time  distribu- 
tion and  travel  expenses  were  limiting  fac- 
tors in  making  audit  determinations. 

4  Contractor's  accounting  system:  The 
accovmting  system  maintained  by  Tecon 
Corp.  for  the  company  did  not  adequately 
segregate  costs  of  a  direct  and  indirect  na- 
ture or  identify  such  costs  with  cost  objec- 
tives. Time  distribution  records  were  not 
maintained.  The  company  has  no  published 
travel  expense  policies  and  procedures  limit- 
ing travel  expense  or  identifying  travel  wl^ 
cost  objectives.  No  records  were  maintained 
of  equipment  purchases  for  the  account  of 
the  Government  and  for  which  reimburse- 
ment was  claimed.  Accordingly,  the  ac- 
counting system  and  internal  controls  are 
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not  considered  adequate  for  performance  of 
Government  cost  reimbursement  contracts. 

5.  Discussion  with  contractor's  personnel: 

(a)  The  results  of  this  audit  were  dis- 
cussed with  Mr.  C.  J.  Spangler,  assistaJit  sec- 
retary and  assistant  treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany. Mr.  Spangler  objected  to  the  auditor's 
reclassification  of  60  percent  of  V.  C.  Wil- 
liams' salary  as  indirect  cost.  He  stated  that 
it  was  his  opinion  that  40  percent  charged  to 
overhead  and  60  percent  as  direct  would  be 
more  reasonable  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
ration by  Mr.  V.  C.  Williams.  However,  Mr. 
Spangler  stated  that  it  was  his  understand- 
ing that  all  of  Mr.  Williams'  salary  would  be 
allowable  as  a  direct  charge  by  the  con- 
tracting oflQcer. 

(b)  Other  costs  included  In  the  overhead 
pool;  i.e.,  salaries  of  the  president  and  execu- 
tive vice  president  and  the  reasonableness  of 
the  monthly  charge  from  the  law  ofBce  of 
Webb  and  Law  for  use  of  the  facility  located 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  were  also  discussed  as 
questionable  items  for  future  consideration. 
Mr.  Spangler  considered  the  items  of  cost 
to  be  appropriate  charges  to  the  contract, 
bul^stated  the  use  charge  for  the  Washington 
facility  may  be  excessive  since  it  is  based  on 
one-half  the  amount  billed  monthly  to  the 
Tecon  Corp. 

6.  Other  comments: 

(a)  Although  the  assistant  secretary  and 
assistant  treasurer  for  the  company  stated 
that  the  final  claim  voucher  had  been  sub- 
mitted under  the  contract,  we  noted  other 
direct  costs  which  might  be  claimed.  The 
most  significant  amount  was  a  $6,000  charge 
by  the  Lummas  Co.  for  estimated  costs  in- 
curred for  the  period  February  1,  to  March 
31.  1963,  concerning  the  design  and  engineer- 
ing of  the  20,000-gallon-per-day  pilot  plant. 
Such  costs  may  be  claimed  on  any  follow-on 
contract. 

(b)  Representatives  of  this  oflSce  are  avail- 
able for  additional  audit  and  advisory  serv- 
ices in  connection  with  this  report  or  the 
audit  of  additional  claims  by  the  contractor 
as  may  be  request€d. 

Dallas  District, 
U.S.  Ahmy  Aitdit  Agency. 
Date  of  Issue:   August  12,  1963. 


Exhibit  A 

Sweet  Water  Development  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Summary  of  cost  claims.  May  1, 1962,  to  Jan. 

31,  1963 


Description 

Claims  for 

reim- 
bursement 

Ques- 
tioned 

Ref- 
erence 

Salaries  and  wages.. 
Material,        parts, 
and  supplies.. 

$58,966.63 

525.66 

2,503.63 

22,021.28 

638.28 
7, 015. 10 

348.16 
28.303.97 

$29, 500. 00 

Notel. 

Equipment .. 

Subcontracts 

Printing .  . 

Travel 

3, 068. 40 
344.08 

16,560.00 

Schedule 

Other _ 

A-1. 
Note  2. 

Indirect  costs,  pro- 
visional   rate    48 
percent    of  indi- 
rect salaries  and 
wages 

Notes. 

Total 

120,322.71 

49.472.48 

Xotc  4. 

XJ.S.    ARMY    AUDIT    AGENCY    EXPLANATORY    NOTES 

1.  The  salary  and  wages  questioned  are 
those  pertaining  to  Mr.  Robert  F.  Thompson, 
president,  $8,000;  Mr.  Bedford  S.  Wynne, 
executive  vice  president,  $8,000;  and  Mr.  Vir- 
gil C.  Williams,  vice  president,  operations, 
$13,500.  The  salaries  of  officers  of  the  com- 
pany, except  when  engaged  in  direct  cost 
objectives,  are  not  properly  direct  salaries. 
Accordingly,  the  entire  salary  of  the  Messrs. 
Thompson  and  Wynne  are  considered  to  be 
nonreimbursable.  Mr.  Virgil  Williams  stated 
to  us  that  only  approximately  40  percent  of 
his  time  was  expended  in  direct  effort  under 
the  contract,  and  the  remaining  60  percent 
was  spent  on  company  administrative  mat- 
ters. The  total  salary  of  Mr.  Williams  for  the 
period  May  1,  1962,  to  January  31,  1963,  was 
$22,500.  In  consequence  of  his  statement  we 
reclassified  $13,500  as  indirect  expense.  Ex- 
hibit B  shows  the  reclassification  and  its 
treatment.  With  respect  to  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  $2,500  per  month  salary  for  Mr. 
Williams,  we  were  informed  that  a  portion 
of  the  salary  was  to  be  used  in  purchasing 


materials  consumed  in  the  operations  of  the 
model  plant.  We  did  not  find  evidence  of 
any  billings  to  the  company  by  Mr.  Williaim 
for  materials  or  utility  services  which  might 
have  been  used  in  operations.  Also,  the  costs 
claimed  by  the  contractor  do  not  include 
such  charges.  We  noted  that  the  700-gallon. 
per-day  model  plant  was  abandoned.  Con- 
sequently, any  allowance  in  Mr.  WlUianu' 
salary  for  operational  costs  after  abandon- 
ment is  considered  unreasonable. 

2.  The  amount  questioned  is  composed  of: 
Telephone  and  telegraph  expenses  of 
Mr.  V.  C.  Williams,  transferred  to 

indirect  expense  (exhibit  B) $131.34 

Service  charge  for  repair  of  recorder 
transferred    to    Indirect    expense 

(exhibit   B) 151.33 

Comprehensive  liability  Insurance, 
transferred    to    Indirect    expense 

(exhibit  B) 44.80 

Petty  cash  expenditures  by  Mr.  V.  C. 
Williams  for  entertainment  (un- 
allowable In  accordance  with 
Federal  procurement  regulation 
15.205.11) 16.61 


Total 344.08 

3.  The  $16,560  Is  questioned  since  It  repre- 
sents the  Indicated  reduction  In  the  con- 
tractor's claims  based  upon  the  48  percent 
provisional  overhead  rate  specified  In  the 
contract  (direct  salaries  and  wages  exclusive 
of  $5,000  consultant  fees  or  $24,466.63  times 
48  percent  equals  $11,743.97  adjusted  Indirect 
expense) . 

4.  The  contractor  Informed  us  that  the 
total  claims  submitted  through  January  1963 
($120,322.71)  was  the  final  claim  under  the 
contract  because  they  had  been  working 
under  a  letter  of  Intent  for  a  new  contract 
subsequent  to  that  date.  Provided  the  over- 
head rate  of  97.24  percent  Is  allowed  the 
contractor  on  $24,466.63  of  direct  labor  the 
overhead  allowance  will  become  $23,791.35. 
Paragraph  6a  of  this  narrative  report  in- 
cludes other  Information  concerning  the 
settlement  of  costs  under  this  contract  and 
the  effect  upon  the  letter  of  intent  mentioned 
herein. 


Schedule  A-1 
Schedule  of  travel  claims,  May  1,  1962,  to  Jan.  31,  1963 


Name  and  position  oftraveler,  itinerary  and  dates  of  travel 

Total  claim 

Questioned 

Adjusted 
balance 

Reference 

Memoran- 
dum per  diem 
allowance 

R.  F.  Thompson,  president: 

Itinerary  and  dates  of  travel  unknown 

$103. 51 

585.42 
940.09 

248. 32 
265.63 
368.89 

198. 16 
299.  50 
239.83 
325.33 
166.40 
372. 40 
220.82 
440.81 
234.98 

158.76 
131.23 
441.64 
350.  26 

118.42 
61.78 
107.26 
292.94 
342.72 

$103. 51 
585.42 
940.09 

2.30 

37.06 

368.89 

40.98 

137. 49 

35. 55 

107. 92 

(13.00) 

122.18 

23.50 

83.05 

47.74 

(5.31) 

131.23 

76.70 

42.42 

(11.32) 
(1.76) 

107.26 
41.85 
64.64 

Notel 

Dallas  to  Washincton  to  Dallas,  Julv  16-18, 1962 

Note  1 

B.  S.  \\  ynne,  e.xecutive  vice  president:  itinerary  and  dates  of  travel  unknown . 

Note  1 

C.  J.  Spaneler,  assist.int  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer: 
Da  las  to  Washington  to  Dallas,  July  29-30,  19<'.2.. 

$246.02 
228.57 

Note  "> 

$24 

Dallas  to  Washington  to  Dallas,  .Ian.  14-17,  1962 

Note  2 

40 

Harold  Gilbert:  V\  ashinpton  to  Wilmington  to  Atlanta  to  Dallas,  Jan.  13^17, 1963 

Note  3 

V.  C.  W  illiams,  vice  president: 

St.  Louis  to  Dallas  to  St.  Louis,  .May  9-12,  1962.. _. 

157. 18 
162. 01 
204.  28 
217.41 
179.40 
2.50.22 
197. 32 
357.  76 
187.24 

164.07 

Note  2 

40 

St.  Louis  to  Dallas  to  St.  Louis,  July  25-27,  1962     

Notes  2  and  4... 
Notes  2  and  5... 
Note  2 

48 

St.  Louis  to  Chicago  to  New  York  to  Pittsburgh  to  Chicago  to  St.  Louis,  Nov.  8^11, 1962 

52 

St.  Louis  to  Dallas  to  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis,  Dec.  2-7,  1962 

88 

St.  Louis  to  New  York  to  St.  Louis,  Dec.  9-11, 1962.... 

Note  2 

48 

St.  Louis  to  Washington  to  New  York  to  St.  Louis,  Dec.  16-20, 1962 

Notes  2  and  5... 
Note '' 

64 

St.  Louis  to  New  York  to  St.  Louis,  Jan.  2-5.  1963 

80 

St.  Louis  to  .New  York  to  St.  Louis,  Jan.  6-12,  1963 

Note  2 

112 

St.  Louis  to  New  York  to  W  ashington  to  St.  Louis,  Jan.  13^17, 1963 

Note  2 

80 

R.  A.  'Williams,  operations  manager: 

St.  Louis  to  Dallas  to  .Marshall  to  Dallas  to  St.  Louis,  July  25-27, 1962 

Note  2 

48 

St.  Louis  to  Kansas  Cltv  to  St.  Louis,  Dec.  6-7,  1962 

Notes  2  and  6... 
Notes  2  and  5... 
Note  2 

28 

St.  Louis  to  Washington  to  New  York  to  St.  Louis,  Dec.  16-21   1962 

364.94 
307.84 

129.74 
63.53 

84 

St.  Louis  to  Washington  to  WrightsviUe  Beach. 

112 

C.  L.  Roy,  assistant  engineer: 

Longvlew  to  St.  Louis  to  Longvlew,  July  20-22, 1962 

Note  2 

24 

Longview  to  St.  Louis,  Aug.  13-14,  1962 

Note  2 

8 

St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City  to  St   Louis,  Dec.  6-7, 1962 

Notes  2  and  7... 
Notes  2andJ5... 
Note  2 

28 

St.  Louis  to  Washineton  to  New  York  to  St.  Louis,  Dec.  16-21, 1962 

251.09 
278.08 

84 

St.  Louis  to  Washington  to  New  York  to  St.  Louis,  Jan.  11-18, 1963 

128 

Total 

7,015.10 

3, 068. 40 

3,946.70 

XJ5.    ARMT    AUDIT    AGENCY    EXPLANATORY    NOTES 

1.  All  expenses  of  the  company  president 
and  executive  vice  president  are  questioned 
since  they  were  considered  unnecessary  for 


contract  performance.  The  wide  interest  of 
the  company  in  prospective  business  as 
shown  by  the  nature  of  the  business  (para- 
graph 3c  and  e  of  narrative  report)  was  con- 


sidered in  making  the  decision  to  question 
the  Items.  In  two  Instances  the  purpose, 
itinerary  and  dates  of  travel  are  unknown 
to  us.     In  the  third   Instance  the  mealB, 
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lodging,  laundry,  or  valet  costs  claimed  was 
iSsi  compared  to  $48  per  diem  or  a  dlffer- 
'  .P  of  $173  81.  Using  the  principles  out- 
*""  H  Vn  note  2  we  would  question  $178.81. 
I  H  Je  not  questioned  the  entire  amount. 
Sf,  dalm  for  the  president  on  the  trip 
Sly  1^18,  1962,  includes  $37.48  entertaln- 

T'lrSulitm?  questioned  items  we  fol- 
lowed the  administrative  determination  of 
nnilcv  by  the  contracting  officer  that  meals 
Sng.  laundry  or  valet  costs  should  not 
Seed  an  average  of  $16  per  day.  We  show 
f  memorandum  per  diem  allowance  In  mul- 
tloTesTr  fractions  of  $16  for  each  trip.  The 
amount  questioned  represents  the  excess 
!f  meals  lodging,  laundry  or  valet  costs  over 
he  per  diem  allowance,  except  as  affected  by 
other  items  questioned  and  explained  In 
other  notes  on  this  schedule. 


3  The  entire  expenses  of  Mr.  Harold  Gil- 
bert were  questioned.  Mr.  Gilbert  is  not 
an  employee  of  the  company  and  it  was  not 
shown  how  the  expenses  were  incurred  in 
contract  operations.  (The  per  diem  allow- 
ance and  the  meals,  lodging,  laundry  or  valet 
costs  for  Mr.  Gilbert  were  $80  and  $100.36, 
respectively.) 

4  In  addition  to  $32.28  excess  of  per  diem 
allowance  (note  2)  we  questioned  $105.21  of 
transportation  expense  pertaining  to  Mr.  W. 
Michael  who  accompanied  Mr.  Williams  on 
the  trip.  Mr.  Michael  Is  not  associated  with 
the  company  and  It  was  not  shown  that  his 
travel  benefited  contract  operations. 

5  All  Identifiable  Items  of  entertainment 
expense  were  questioned  as  being  ineligible 
for  reimbursement  In  accordance  with  Fed- 
eral procurement  regulations  15-205.11.    The 


amounts  questioned  were  $10;  $60.39;  $17.15: 
and  $15.25  In  the  order  which  this  note  5 
reference  appears  on  the  above  listing. 
Other  memorandum  items  of  entertainment 
expenses  are  shown  In  the  notes  of  this 
schedule. 

6  The  purpose  of  the  visit  to  Kansas  City 
was  "discussion  with  Prlchard  Co."  It  was 
not  shown  that  the  discussion  was  of  benefit 
to  the  performance  of  the  Government  con- 
tract. The  entire  amount  of  $131.23,  Includ- 
ing $14.92  entertainment  expense  and  $42.24 
of  meals,  lodging,  laundry,  or  valet  costs  was 
questioned. 

7  The  purpose  of  Mr.  Roy's  visit  was  tne 
same  as  shovra  in  note  6.  Accordingly,  the 
entire  amount  of  $107.26,  Including  $42.47  of 
meals,  lodging,  laundry,  or  valet  costs  was 
questioned. 


Exhibit  B 
Statement  of  indirect  expenses,  May  1,  1962,  to  Mar.  31,  1963 


^^TlSms'bTTECON  of  monthly  billings  by  Webb  &Law 

Insurance .....-- 

omce  supplies  and  prmtmg ----- 

Legal  expenses """II.IIII-l------- 

Executive  salaries 

Total  indirect  classifications  per  contractor's  records..— 

\u(lit  reelassilicatioiis  from  direct  expenses:  

'     Executive  salaries  (exhibit  A,  note  1) 

Insurance  (exhibit  A,  note  2)-:--— —---„-> "V".- ■ 

Telephone  and  telegraph  (exhibit  A,  "OJ®  2).------------t---  

Repair  and  maintenance  of  equipment  (exhibit  A,  note  i) 


$21,770.79 

11,567.62 

792.03 

11,066.00 

53L46 

663.38 

10,366.00 

866.95 

4,000.00 


Questioned  I     Reference 


$21,770.79 

688.'96" 

11,066.00 

629.'42' 

10,241.70 

395.07 

4,000.00 


61,624.23  I        48,691.88 


34,500.00 
109.62 
131. 34 
151.33 


Total  audit  unclassifications. 


Total  indirect  expenses - 

Computation  of  overhead  rate: 

Total  adjusted  indirect  expenses - 

ES^cffl^^«^S£oi^l^i^^w^(percei^---- 


34,892.29 
96, 516. 52 


18,000.00 


Notel. 
Note  2. 
Notes. 
Note  4. 

Notes. 
Note  6. 
Note  7. 
Notes. 


Notes. 


18, 000. 00 

66, 691. 88 

29,824.64 

30,666.63 

97.24 


Note  9. 


EXPLANATORY     NOTES 

1  The  allocations  by  Tecon  of  billings  from 
the  law  firm  of  Webb  &  Law  were  arbltrarUy 
determined  as  half  of  the  billings  to  Tecon. 
The  composition  of  the  charges  is:  office 
expenses  (12  months  at  $1,250)  $15,000  and 
office  salaries  (13  months  at  $520.83) 
$6,770.79.  The  total  questioned  Includes 
$2,291.66  applicable  to  periods  prior  to  award 
of  the  Government  contract.  The  remainder 
of  $19,479.13  Is  questioned  as  being  unrea- 
sonable and  not  allocable  to  performance  of 
a  contract  for  the  purpose  of  research  and 
development  where  the  estimate  to  perform 
was  only  $75,000  originally.  The  service  pur- 
portedly rendered  was  liaison  with  Govern- 
ment representatives  and  the  charges  were 
authorized  by  the  board  of  directory  for 
Sweet  Water  Development  Co.  on  March  5, 
1962.  We  did  not  obtain  an  explanation  of 
the  services  rendered  Tecon  by  the  law  firm. 

2.  The  charges  by  Tecon  at  $1,000  per 
month  plus  long-distance  telephone  calls 
were  accepted  as  reasonable  costs  for  alloca- 
tions as  Indirect  expenses. 

3.  The  questioned  amount  is  described  as 
follows : 

Costs  prior  to  contract  period ^^^^^1 

Printing ^^-  "^ 

Clerical  overtime io' In 

Entertainment qq 

Hotel  expenses ^^2Hc 

Other 3.66 

The  $212.74  Is  questioned  as  a  part  of  the 
indirect  expense  pool  during  the  contract 
period.  All  other  Items  were  not  supported 
as  being  allocable  to  contract  operations. 
Entertainment  is  not  allowable  In  accordance 
with  the  Federal  procurement  regulation  15- 
205.11. 


4  The  annual  premium  on  two  life  insur- 
ance policies  with  a  face  value  of  $100,000 
hisurlng  the  life  of  VlrgU  C.  Williams  and 
designating  Sweet  Water  Developnient  Co 
as  beneficiary  Is  questioned  since  It  does  not 
represent  additional  compensation  to  Mr 
Williams,  vice  president,  operations  (Federal 
procurement  regulation  15.205-16(a)  (2)  (V) ). 
Additionally,  the  contractor  does  not  ca^y 
similar  insurance  on  the  lives  of  other  offi- 
cers and  the  face  value  of  the  policies  equals 
the  amount  the  company  agreed  upon  on 
January  1,  1962,  to  pay  the  Insured  and  his 
spouse  for  the  patent  rights  on  the  patent 
held  by  Mr.  Williams.  The  ofBcer  whose  life 
Is  insured  may,  at  a  later  date,  be  made  the 
owner  or  beneficiary  of  the  policies. 

5.  Commentary  on  the  separate  Items  to- 
taling $629.42  follows: 

(a)  Entertainment  expenses  in  the  amount 
of  $33.54  incurred  by  Messrs.  C.  J.  Spangler 
and  V.  C.  Williams  not  allowable  (Federal 
procurement  regulation  15.205-11). 

(b)  Bank  charges  for  account  overdraft 
($2)  not  allowable  (Federal  procurement  reg- 
ulation 15.205-17). 

(c)  Travel  costs  of  Mr.  Ralph  Plttman,  vice 
president,  on  a  round  trip  from  Washington, 
D  C  to  Dallas,  Tex.,  during  the  period  May 
15-17,  1962— not  supported  as  benefiting  the 
work  under  the  contract  ($429) . 

(d)  Surety  policy  premltun  ($136.41)  for  a 
3-vear  period  beginning  May  3,  1962,  re- 
quired by  or  payable  to  C.  W.  Murchlson,  Jr., 
et  al  (president  of  Tecon  Corp.)  Is  ques- 
tioned as  being  allocable  to  contract  work. 
At  least  $114.72  Is  properly  classified  as  pre- 
paid expense.  ,.„.... 

(e)  The  remaining  $28.47  consists  of  $4.44 
unsupported  and  unidentified  expense; 
$15.03  documentary  stamp  expense;  $4  Mexi- 


can consul  fee;  and  $5  notary  public  fee.  All 
the  charges  were  In  connection  with  filing 
for  foreign  patents  and  were  not  in  connec- 
tion vplth  contract  performance. 

6.  The  legal  expense  of  $10,241.70  ques- 
tioned included  the  following  items: 

(a)  Payment  of  $287.70  to  Grand,  Peper 
&  Martin  by  Projex  Engineering  Corp.  check 
No  117  dated  June  22,  1962,  for  filing  fee, 
articles  of  dissolution,  and  recording  fee. 
Reclassified  by  auditor  to  organization  ex- 
pense which  Is  not  allowable. 

(b)  Payment  of  $1,350  to  Klngsland,  Rog- 
ers &  Ezell  by  check  No.  31,  dated  February 
15  1962,  for  filing  patent  applications  and 
assignment  of  patents  on  dockets  Nos.  9418 
and  9419.    Not  allocable  to  contract. 

(c)  Payment  of  $1,000  to  T.  D.  Webb  by 
check  No.  184,  dated  October  5  was  not  sup- 
ported, nor  other  indication  why  payment 
was  made  or  that  expense  was  allocable  to 
the  contract. 

(d)  Expense  of  $54  Incurred  for  patents 
not  supported  as  being  allowable  for  reim- 
bursement. 

(e)  Expense  of  $4,050  incurred  and  paid  to 
below-named  Individuals  In  manner  shown 
for  legal  services,  but  such  services  were  not 
defined  or  supported  as  being  allocable  to 
contract. 

T.  D.  Webb,  675  shares  stock  at  $1 $675 

J.  E.  Law,  675  shares  stock  at  $1 675 

Ralph  Plttman.  2,700  shares  stock  at 

$1 2, 700 


Total. 


4,050 


7  The  taxes  questioned  are  the  charges 
from  Tecon  Corp.  for  payroll  taxes  applica- 
ble to  R  F.  Thompson's  salary  questioned 
and  explained  In  note  8  ($282.24)  and  pay- 
roll taxes  on  office  salaries,  of  the  law  Arm 
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of  Webb  &  Law.  questioned  and  explained  in 
note  1   ($174.98). 

8.  The  $22,000  represents  the  salaries  of 
Messrs.  K.  F.  Thompson  and  B.  S.  Wynne, 
president  and  vice  president,  respectively. 
The  audit  reclassification  of  the  $18,000  was 
made  to  conform  with  the  contractor's  clas- 
sification subsequent  to  January  1963  when 
the  charges  were  questioned  by  the  contract- 
ing officer  as  direct  salaries.  Although  the 
board  of  directors  for  Sweet  Water  Develop- 
ment Co.  authorized  the  $1,000  per  month 
salary,  they  are  considered  unreasonable 
charges  to  the  research  contract.  There  was 
no  evidence  to  support  the  individual's  par- 
ticipation in  the  work  under  the  contract. 
Further,  there  was  no  evidence  that  the 
amounts  were  paid  the  individuals;  the  sal- 
ary charges  were  recorded  as  accounts  pay- 
able since  axithcrization  beginning  April  1, 
1962. 

9.  The  composition  of  the  direct  salaries 
and  wages  during  the  11  months  ended 
March  31,  1962,  is  as  follows: 

Name  and  position  of  employee:  Ar.iount 
V.  C.  Williams,  vice  president. 

operations $11,000.00 

R.     A.     Williams,     operations 

manager 13,  750.  00 

C.  L.  Roy,  assistant  engineer —  5.916.  63 


Total 30,  666.  63 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pi-esident,  on  page  7  of  this  report  there 
will  be  found  an  item  showing  various 
trips  of  officers  and  entertainment  ex- 
penses which  are  recommended  to  be  dis- 
allowed on  the  basis  that  they  do  not 
contribute  at  all  to  the  perfonnance  of 
the  contract. 

Altogether  there  are  items  involving 
$3,068.40  in  traveling  expenses,  largely 
between  Dallas  and  Washington,  which 
the  auditor  said  rendered  no  contribu- 
tion at  all  to  the  performance  of  the 
contract. 

On  page  8  of  the  report  will  be  found 
listed  the  expenses  of  the  company  presi- 
dent and  the  executive  vice  president, 
which  the  auditor  said  should  not  be  con- 
sidered necessary  for  the  contract  per- 
formance. 

Now  in  addition  to  this  report — and  I 
will  not  review  all  of  it,  but  I  will  merely 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record — in  addi- 
tion to  this  report,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  there  is  certain  correspondence  also 
in  the  file  which  indicates  that  exces- 
sive attorneys'  fees  have  been  paid  out 
under  this  contract.  Those  too  are  ques- 
tioned in  this  report.  Also,  it  is  found 
that  one  of  the  items  questioned  in  this 
report  is  the  apparent  effort  to  charge  to 
the  Government  the  cost  of  the  stock 
which  was  used  to  start  the  corpora- 
tion. 

There  is  a  question  which  appears  on 
page  12  which  should  be  further  ex- 
amined. Here  we  find  certain  individ- 
uals who  are  owners  of  some  of  the  ini- 
tial stock,  but  apparently  the  company 
tried  to  pay  them  back  for  the  original 
investment  and  charged  it  up  to  the  con- 
tract. That  is  not  clear,  but  it  should 
be  checked  further.  This  claim  was  re- 
jected by  the  auditors.  I  believe  that 
the  auditors  have  done  an  excellent  job 
in  analyzing  this  contract.  Certainly, 
their  report  deserves  and  perhaps  will 
be  getting  further  study. 

There  is  also  another  item.  As  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  the  amount  of  the 


legal  fees  which  have  been  paid  in  this 
connection  were  questioned  by  the  au- 
ditors. 

In  connection  with  these  legal  fees  I 
read  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  which  ap- 
pears in  the  files.  This  letter,  dated  De- 
cember 15,  1964,  from  the  law  offices  of 
Weisman.  Celler,  Allan,  Spett  &  Shein- 
berg,  1501  Broadway,  New  York  36, 
N.Y.— Lackawanna  4-9700 — addressed  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  Post  Office  Box  4100, 
Church  Street  Station,  reads  as  follows: 

We  were  retained  by  Sweet  Water  Develop- 
ment Co.,  of  2808  Southland  Center,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  to  render  it  legal  services.  This  client 
was  referred  to  us  by  Tucker  &  Baker.  Upon 
receipt  of  payment  from  the  client  for  the 
legal  services  rendered,  we  sent  our  check  in 
the  sum  of  $2,500,  representing  25  percent  of 
our  fee,  to  Tucker  &  Baker,  the  forwarding 
attorneys. 

We  made  no  other  payment  of  any  kind 
at  the  time  to  Robert  Baker  or  Tucker  & 
Baker. 

This  letter  is  signed  by  Mr.  Smith  and 
appears  in  the  records.  Further  if  they 
check  the  records,  they  will  find  follow- 
ing this  that  a  check  was  deposited  to 


the  account  of  the  Tucker  &  Baker  law 
firm  and  subsequent  to  that,  checks  were 
issued  which  appear  to  be  for  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Robert  Baker. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  these  payments 
will  be  fully  explored,  but  inasmuch  as 
there  has  been  some  speculation  as  to 
what  is  going  on  in  connection  with 
these  contracts,  I  thought  I  would  try  to 
be  of  a  little  assistance  and  release  the 
audit  reports. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  a  three-page,  short  synopsis  of 
these  two  contracts  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Summary  Data  on  Contract  No. 
14-01-0001-257 

With:  Sweet  Water  Development  Co.,  looo 
Union  Tower  Building.  Dallas,  Tex. 

Contact:  Clarence  E.  Spangler. 

Type  of  contract:   Cost  reimbursable. 

Division  and  purpose  (research,  processes, 
or  demo.)  :  Processes — development  hydrate 
process  of  salt  water  conversion. 

Project  engineer:  Walter  L.  Rinne. 

Performance  location:   St.  Louis. 

Provisional  overhead  basis:  48  percent. 

Contractor's  fiscal  year:  March  31.       ij 
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Original  contract... 
Amendment  No.  1. 
Amendment  No.  2. 
Amendment  No.  3. 


Total. 


Effective 
date 


May  1, 19<j2 
Aug.  20,1962 
Feb.  13,19t« 
Nov.    1. 1963 


Amount 


$75.  oon 


14,000 
30,000 


119,000 


Duration 


Start 


.May  1, 19fi2 
Sept.  1, 1962 
Oct.  1. 1962 
do 


Expiration 
date 


Sept.   1,1962 

Oct.     1,1962 

Feb.    1.1963 

Do. 


Obligations:  Total  paid  including  final 
settlement  January  1964:  $108,152.35;  re- 
turned to  available  funds,  $10,847.65;  cost 
underrun.  total  contract  value,  $119,000.00. 

Audit  agency:  Army  Audit  Agency. 

Address:  912  Commerce  Street,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Audit  requests,  date  and  period:  Audits 
competed  and  considered  in  negotiating  final 
settlement. 

Sweet  Water  Development  Co.,  1000  Union 
Tower   Building,  Dallas,   Tex. 

LIST     of    stockholders 

Shares 

Texas  Construction  Corp.  (Tecon)...  4,725 

Bedford  S.  Wynne 4,725 

Ralph  Pittman 2,700 

Thomas  D.  Webb 675 

Francis  Law 675 

Virgil  C.  Williams 1,500 


Total 15,  000 


Summary  Data  on  Contract  14-01-0001-341 

With:  Sweet  Water  Development  Co.,  1000 
Fidelity  Union  Tower,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Contact:  Clarence  Spangler,  assistant  sec- 
retary-treasurer,  same    address. 

Type  of  contract:  cost  plus  fixed  fee. 

Division  and  purpose  (research,  processes, 
or  demo.)  :  Processes,  further  development  of 
the  hydrate  forming  saline  water  conversion 
process. 

Project  engineer:   Stephen  C.  Verlklos. 

Performance  location:  Wrightsvllle  Beach, 
N.C. 

Provisional  overhead  basis:  100  percent  of 
salaries  through  December  1963—75  percent 
to  present. 

Contractor's  fiscal  year:  March  31,  1965. 
Audit  data  Information  from  Sweetwater  per 
M.  V.  Barry. 


E  fleet  ivc 
date 

Amount 

Duration 

Start 

Expiration 
date 

Original  contract,  Sept.  2,  1963 

Amendment  No.  1 

Apr.  27,1963 
Feb.     1, 1964 

$151,000 
499.000 

Apr.  27,1963 
Feb.     1,1964 

Fob.    1, 1964 
.July  31,1964 

July   31,1964 
Sept.  30, 1964 

Sept.  30,  i964 

Amendment  No.  4 - 

Nov.  17, 1964 

375,000 

May  31, 1965 

1,025,000 

— 

Amount 

Symbol 

Activity 

Fiscal  year 

Obligations: 

\ue  14  1963              - - 

$150,000 
499,00(J 
375,000 

14X0113 

14X0113 

14X0113 

423 
423 
423 

Feb.  18,  1964. 

Nov.  18,  1964 - 

. — 

^,f  n<rencv  U.S.  Army  Audit  Agency. 

Sess^  Dallas  District,  912  Commerce 
S„eet,  Dallas  Tex^5202^  period:  Decem- 
.eflS  ^Stio^^thr^ough  iSarch  31.  1965) 

Air  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  shall 

nMncorporate  the  contracts  themselves 
1^  the  Secokd.  although  they  are  avail- 

hiP  They  are  rather  voluminous.  It  is 
n  P^estmg  to  note  that  in  the  negoti- 
'fnn  of  these  contracts-and  these  are 
Siaed  contracts-far  too  often  on 
S  ^letter  of  intent  substantial  pay- 
^ints  have  been  made.  In  fact,  when 
me  negotiators  sat  down  for  the  final 
round  of  negotiations,  they  did  not  have 
Sh  to  negotiate,  because  the  payments 

^ritoln'd^'ut'^arlier,  more  than 
$90,000  of  the  $150,000  had  been  paid 

"""on  another  matter,  Mr.  President- 
Mr   CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  before  he  turns  to  another 

""mI^  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  shall 
yield  in  a  moment. 


This  amount  has  been  actually  sustained 
as  losses  but  which  has  not  been  written 

°  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  what  I  have 
stated  shows  an  unfortunate  policy  that 

we  have  adopted.  I  ^oPe  ^^^J,^^.^,,^: 
ministration  will  correct  it  We  dislike 
to  see  our  deficits  mount,  but  if  we  spend 
let  us  face  the  facts.  If  those  are  deficits 
and  if  we  are  to  spend  that  amount  of 
money,  let  us  put  it  before  the  people 
above  board  so  that  the  American  tax- 
pavers  can  see  it. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  Congress 
and  before  committees  about  the  neces- 
sity of  a  truth-in-lending  bill.  There 
may  be  merit  to  some  of  those  proposals. 
But  I  wonder  if  we  also  do  not  need  a 
truth-in-Government-reporting  bill,  so 
that  the  Government  will  tell  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  and  the  American  citizens 
exactly  what  is  happening. 


COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORA- 
TION LOSSES  AND  THE  BUDGET 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President  yesterday  the  President  of  the 
UnUed  States  submitted  the  budget  m 
Sich  he  pointed  out  that  $99.7  billion 
would  be  next  years  expenditures 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  m  th  s 
budget,  although  the  Commodity  Credit 
corporation's  losses   are  lis  ed   as   $3  2 
billion,   an  appropriation  of   only   S2^^ 
b  lion  is  asked  for  in  this  connect  on 
That  means  that  $900  million  will  not  be 
reimbursed.     This  money,  having  been 
lost,  whether  it  is  reimbursed  this  year 
or  next  year,  actually  is  an  expenditure^ 
Therefore,  it  could  be  said  that  this  is 
not  exactly  a  $99.7  Million  budget^  but 
rather  a  $100.6  billion  budget.    Certainly 
these  losses  of  the  Comtiiodity  Credit 
Corporation  must  eventually  be  restoied. 
I  regret  that  this  has  developed  into  a 
rather  common  practice  i^J  o«^^;,,<^°  ^1°^^ 
down  what  appears  to  be  the  real  deficit 
that  is  being  generated. 

For  example,  the  Comptroner  Gene  al, 
under  date  of  January   13.   1965,  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  an  audited  repoit  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation^  In 
this  report  he  points  out  tbat  the  losses 
actually   sustained   by   the   Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  are  not  being  fuy 
restored,  as  they  should  be     I"  schedule 
4  page  1,  of  the  Comptroller  General  s 
audited  report  there  appear  these  items 
They  are  listed  as  unrestored,  reaiizeo 
losses.    For  fiscal  year  1961  these  losses 
were  $1,057,047,169.73. 

For  fiscal  year  1962  the  losses  were 
$100,000,162.73.  For  fiscal  year  196J. 
they  were  $2,654,853,208.90^  ^^l\n!%^ 
year  1964.  they  were  $3,226,769,976.27. 
The  total  is  $7,038,670,517.63. 

In  the  1965-66  budget  the  admims- 
tration  is  asking  for  an  appropriation  of 
$2,300  million,  which  will  reduce  that 
much  of  the  1964  $3.2  billion  deficit.  But 
even  after  that  has  been  appropriated 
there  will  still  remain  an  accumulatea 
deficit  of  $4.7  bilUon  over  the  past  4  years. 


INVESTIGATION     OP     ROBERT     G. 

BAKER  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr  CLARK.    Somewhat  earlier  in  his 
remarks    the    Senator    from    Delaware 
made  some  rather  comprehensive  state- 
ments about  a  contract  let  by  the  Army 
to  the  Sweet  Water  Development  Co..  as  l 
got  the  name.    During  the  course  of  his 
comments,  the  Senator  pointed  out  that 
a  $2,500  check  for  attorney  s  fees  had 
been  issued  to  the  law  firm  of  Tucker  & 
Baker    I  wonder  if  my  friend  is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  has  for  some 
weeks  been  investigating  that  subject. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Otv  yes. 
I  understood  that  the  committee  had,  be- 
cause on  one  particular  day  members  of 
the  committee  were  waiting  m  the  othei 
Chamber  as  I  was  examining  the  records^ 
Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield  further? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 
Mr  CLARK.    I  was  not  present  during 

a  good  part  of  the  morning  hour.    Did  I 

correctly  understand  the  Senator  from 

Delaware  to  state  that  he  had  spoken  on 

this  general  subject  during  the  morning 

°Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  I 
said  i  had  incorporated  some  material 
into  the  RECORD.  I  have  just  made  the 
speech  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  was  present  when  I  made 
my  speech,  or  at  least  most  of  it.    I  hope 

^Mr^  CLARK.  As  I  said.  I  was  not  pres- 
ent during  the  morning  hour.  My  pur- 
pose in  asking  the  Senator  to  yield  is  to 
ksk  him  whether  during  his  talk  in  the 
morning  hour  he  made  any  reference  to 
Robert  G.  Baker  other  than  the  one  he 
made  in  his  speech  just  now. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  1 
told  'the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
earlier.  I  would  strongly  suggest  that 
anytime  he  is  interested  in  what  I  say, 
he  should  always  be  present,  because  I 
am  conceited  enough  to  think  that  wha 
I  say  is  important  and  should  necessi 
tate  his  presence. 


Mr  CLARK.  I  am  deUghted  to  have 
the  advice  of  my  good  friend  from  Dela- 
ware, which  is  always  good.  If  the  ben- 
ator  is  finished.  I  should  like  to  seek  the 
floor  in  my  own  right. 

Mr    WILLIAMS   of   Delaware.     The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  h^  PO"^^^^ 
out  that  the  committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  is  working  on  this  case^ 
That  is  good.    I  know  of  two  or  three 
other  instances  in  which  the  committee 
examined  a  subject  after  I  had  fxammed 
the  record.    I  am  glad  to  assist  whoever 
might  be  interested  in  following  the  sub- 
iect     I  even  marked  some  of  the  pages. 
I  hope  very  much  that  they  did  pay  at- 
tention to  it.  .    t^x  w         ^\r^A 

I  thought  the  question  might  be  asked 
as  to  why  I  was  not  turning  this  informa- 
tion over  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.     But  they  have  stated 
in  very  clear  language  that  they  were 
not  interested  in  anything  I  develop,    i 
presented  this  material  today  because  1 
thought  that  even  though  the  committee 
might  not  be  interested,  someone  else 
might  be.    So  I  thought  I  would  make 
Sat  information  available  for  whatever 
assistance  it  may  be,  and  I  shall  continue 
to  do  this  in  the  future.       .^     ^     .    .^^ 
Mr    CLARK.    Mr.   President,   before 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  leaves  the 
Chamber,  I  should  like  to  have  it  stated 
for  the  Record  that  he  is  quite  wrong  m 
his  view  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  is  not  interested  in  any- 
thing else  he  might  drag  up  about  the 
Baker  case.    We  are  always  fascinated 
with   the   information  which   the   aDie 
Senator  from  Delaware  drags  out  for  us 
??om  time  to  time  we  ask  him  if  he  knows 
anything  else.    He  always  tells  us  that 
he  does  not  know  anything  else.    T^en 
something  else  turns  up.     I  hope  that 
he  will  feel  free  at  all  times  to  com- 
municate through  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  Rules  and  Admimstrat  on 
or    if  he  prefers,  through  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  that  committee, 
any  other  information  he  may  turn  up. 
The  doors  of  the  committee  are  always 
open  to  him;  and  we  hope  that  he  will 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  with  material  which  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
already  has  under  investigation  in  con- 
nection with  the  Baker  case. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sywania  is  fascinated  with  what  I  have 
S  say  I  hope  that  in  the  months  to 
come  his  fascination  will  continue. 


THE  BUDGET 
Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President    I  con- 
gratulate President  Johnson  on  the  budg- 
It  wSich  he  sent  to  Congress  yesterday-- 
a  budget  which  calls  for  a  $5.3  billion 
deficft     in  view  of  the  prevailing  atti- 
tude in  congress  toward  Federal  expend- 
itures    I  recognize  the  political  neces- 
Sty  which  required  him  to  hold  his  budg- 
et below  $100  bUlion;  but  I  deplore  it 
^t  me  attempt  to  justify  this  somewhat 
provocative  assertion. 
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In  an  editorial  this  morning,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  expressed  some  concern  that 
the  deficit  in  this  budget  may  not  be  big 
enough  to  maintain  the  rate  of  expansion 
we  have  enjoyed  during  the  last  49 
months.    The  editorial  said,  in  part: 

While  the  1965  budget,  with  the  big  tax 
cut,  provided  a  stimulus  of  about  $10  billion 
in  reduced  tax  liabilities,  this  budget  will  at 
best  provide  an  offset  for  rising  Federal  rev- 
enues. 

In  others  words,  this  budget's  deficit 
may  not  be  big  enough  to  boost  aggregate 
demand  high  enough  to  employ  the  un- 
employed and  use  the  idle  plant  capacity 
which  still  exists. 

In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Man- 
power of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  where  we  have  been 
greatly  concerned  with  the  fact  that  our 
increasing  gross  national  product  and 
our  increasing  prosperity  have  not 
brought  a  comparable  reduction  in  un- 
employment or  in  the  utilization  of  pres- 
ently unused  plant,  it  has  been  our  view 
in  the  subcommittee — at  least,  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  of  the  members — 
that  in  order  to  reduce  unemployment, 
the  fiscal  tool  of  an  unbalanced  budget 
should  be  utilized,  unless  and  until  it 
becomes  apparent  that  the  use  of  that 
tool  will  engender  some  inflation,  which 
it  has  not  done  in  any  significant  de- 
gree up  until  this  time. 

On  Sunday,  in  the  New  York  Times 
magazine,  Edwin  L.  Dale,  one  of  our  most 
able  economic  reporters,  wrote  one  of 
the  finest  popular  expositions  of  why  a 
deficit  is  sometimes  necessary  that  I  have 
ever  read.  Under  the  title  of  "When 
Will  It  Be  Safe  To  Balance  the  Budget?" 
Mr.  Dale  points  out  that  in  recent  years 
a  growing  number  of  businessmen,  bank- 
ers, and  labor  leaders  have  come  around 
to  the  conviction  that  deficits  can  often 
•be  good  and  not  bad  for  America;  and 
that  sometimes  deficits  may  be  necessary 
even  when  the  economy  as  a  whole  is  on 
the  rise. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  find  the  thesis  of  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
interesting.  The  role  of  Government  in 
our  national  economy  has  undergone  and 
is  still  undergoing  considerable  change. 
The  attitude  of  the  people  toward  the 
use  of  fiscal  policy,  tax  policy,  and  mone- 
tary policy  has  undergone  change  and 
is  still  undergoing  change. 

In  view  of  the  comments  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  I  hope  he 
will  not  mind  it  if  I  recall  to  him  that 
had  Congress  not  passed  the  tax  reduc- 
tion bill  last  year,  we  would  now  have 
a  surplus  instead  of  a  deficit.  I  know 
the  Senator  may  very  well  take  a  view 
that  this  would  be  bad.  If  that  be  true, 
then  let  me  suggest  to  the  Senator  that 
a  year  ago  the  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee was  suggesting  that  the  pressing 
needs  of  our  society  were  not  bigger  prof- 
its— profits  then  being  at  an  all-time 
high ;  not  for  big  tax  cuts  for  those  who 
needed  them  the  least;  but  for  an  ade- 
quacy of  education,  for  better  health 
facilities,  full  employment  and  improve- 


ment of  community  facilities  Never- 
theless, there  was  a  hue  and  cry  for  tax 
reduction.  This,  we  were  told,  was  the 
"consensus." 

Now  that  we  have  closed  our  eyes  to 
the  real  needs  of  our  people  and  reduced 
Grovemment  revenue  by  more  than  $11 
billion,  we  discover  that  we  have  some- 
thing called  poverty,  against  which  we 
must  wage  war.  We  discover  that  our 
health  facilities  are  inadequate;  that 
education  is  woefully  inadequate;  that 
our  streams  are  polluted;  our  trains  too 
slow;  and  that  America  is  badly  in  need 
of  beautification.  Indeed,  we  discover 
that  our  society  has  many  pressing  needs. 
But  now  we  do  not  have  the  money  to 
meet  those  problems  because  we  gave 
away  the  revenue  in  an  unwise,  unjust- 
ified, political  tax  cut,  without  which,  let 
me  again  point  out,  we  would  now  have 
the  money  to  solve  the  problems  which 
are  most  pressing  to  oui*  society.  And 
the  "consensus"  is  nowhere  to  be  found. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  in  part  with  my 
good  friend  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.    That  is  a  great  victory. 

Mr.  CLARK.  No ;  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  I  have  always  been 
in  accord  in  connection  with  the  econ- 
omy. I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  the 
public  sector  of  our  economy  has  been 
stai-ved.  There  are  needs  for  vast  ex- 
penditures for  education,  the  rebuilding 
of  cities,  health  needs,  the  purification 
of  streams,  conservation,  and  the  like. 
Expenditm-es  in  those  areas  are  vitally 
needed  and  should  be  made.  That  part 
of  our  economy  has  been  starved  to  some 
extent. 

However,  my  view  is  that  there  is  also 
a  need  for  a  continuous  stimulation  of 
the  private  sector  of  our  economy,  in  or- 
der that  revenues  may  be  obtained, 
largely  to  make  it  possible,  in  due  course, 
to  make  expenditures  in  the  public  sec- 
tor which  are  deserving,  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  I  am  in  complete  accord 
with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  Senator  from  Termessee  is  a  prag- 
matic man.  He  knows  there  are  limits 
to  which  the  Federal  bureaucracy  can 
gear  itself  up  to  spend  wisely  the  money 
which  Congress  might  appropriate. 

In  my  view,  while  I  would  prefer  to 
see,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  re- 
marks, a  budget  well  in  excess  of  $99.7 
billion,  I  still  think  there  are  limits  to 
our  public  expenditures  in  the  areas 
which  the  Senator  points  out. 

I  also  reiterate  what  I  said  before: 
That  there  is  an  economic  benefit  in 
running  a  deficit  large  enough  to  stimu- 
late employment.  This  is  my  particular 
interest-— employment;  to  reduce  the  all- 
too-high  unemployment  rate.  A  deficit 
does  stimulate  employment. 

Also,  it  is  necessary  to  be  certain  that 
we  do  not  run  so  large  a  deficit  that  we 
create  inflationary  pressures,  as  we 
would  do  if  we  were  to  create  dificits 
which  required  more  Government  bor- 
rowing than  there  were  savings  to  go 
into  Government  securities. 

So  the  only  difference  between  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  me  is 
largely  one  of  timing. 

I  again  say  that  I  wish  the  budget 
were  larger.  I  did  not  go  along  with  the 
Senator     from     Tennessee     in     voting 


against  the  tax  bill,  a  bill  which  I  think 
has  probably  pragmatically  done  more 
than  any  other  single  measure  I  can  re- 
call to  keep  our  economy  moving  in  the 
way  John  Kennedy  got  it  moving  in  the 
early  days  of  1961. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.   I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair).  The  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Unquestionably,  some  stimula- 
tion has  been  realized,  however  tempo- 
rary. I  think  the  amount  has  been 
grossly  exaggerated  and  its  effect  greatly 
overplayed.  When  millions  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  find  in  April  that  an  inade- 
quate amoimt  to  meet  their  tax  liability 
has  been  withheld  from  their  paychecks, 
they  will  suffer  some  disillusionment 
themselves. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  the  able 
Senator  has  said  is  that  he  favors  defi- 
cit financing,  but,  as  he  points  out,  there 
are  two  kinds  of  deficits.  One  Is  a  defi- 
cit resulting  from  inadequate  revenue, 
which  may  or  may  not  serve  the  right 
purposes,  and  the  other  involves  the  ex- 
penditure of  more  funds  than  are  taken 
in. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Or  both. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  correct.  In  the 
latter  instance,  however,  the  expenditure 
of  funds  can  be  directed  and,  indeed,  by 
law  must  be  directed,  for  specific  pur- 
poses, v.'hile  an  arbitrary  across-the- 
board  tax  reduction  that  permits  a  tax- 
payer with  an  annual  income  of  more 
than  a  million  dollars  a  year  to  pay  a  tax 
in  the  15-percent  bracket,  contrary  to  the 
public  understanding,  is  not  the  type  of 
program  that  will  serve  well  the  social  ob- 
jectives of  the  country,  but,  which,  in- 
stead, piles  favoritism  on  top  of  existing 
favoritism. 

We  come  back  to  the  fundamental 
question,  that  instead  of  an  across-the- 
board  tax  reduction,  which  gave  most  re- 
lief to  those  who  needed  it  the  least,  we 
should  have  had  a  tax  reform  plus  a 
stimulation  of  the  public  sector  to  meet 
and  solve  the  pressing  problems  which 
are  now  constantly  placed  before  Con- 
gress and  the  country. 

I  am  still  ready  to  do  that.  I  know  that 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  welcome  a  rigorous 
tax  reform  today. 

It  is  somewhat  unrewarding,  however, 
to  speak  about  tax  reform  after  we  have 
so  unfairly  and  unwisely  reduced  taxes 
without  making  the  needed  tax  reforms. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
serious  quarrel  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennesee.  I  agree  with  him  that 
we  missed  the  boat  when  we  did  not  re- 
quire tax  reform  as  the  price  for  tax  re- 
duction. As  the  Senator  stated,  it  may  be 
too  late  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  return  to  my  earlier 
comments  on  Mr.  Edward  L.  Dale's  splen- 
did article,  "When  Will  It  Be  Safe  To 
Balance  the  Budget?"  which  appeared 
in  last  Sunday's  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine. 
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»*r    Dale  paid  particular  tribute  to 
^Xr  Heller,  certainly  the  most  success- 
ff(?haU-man  of  the  CouncU  of  Econon^c 
livTsers  we  have  had,  for  advising  a  def- 
ttt  even  tf  busines  is  rising.     Walter 
Seiler-and  I  suspect  the  vast  majority 
?f  nrofessional  economists  as  well  as  in- 
lasmg  numbers  of  businessmen  and 
hS^several  years  ago  saw  the  very 
rpaf  daSers  of  a  budget  surplus-or  even 
I  budget  in  balance-when  the  country 
iasstUl  failing  to  employ  its  idle  man- 
power and  unused  productive  capacity^ 
^  The  Federal  budget  represents  one- 
cwth  of  our  gross  national  product.    It 
fthe  one  segment  of  the  national  econ- 
^     ^,?Kiph  can  be  controlled  purpose- 
Sy  "it  can'be  expanded  when  the  level 
of  aggregate  demand  must  be  mcreas^ 
t  Soanding  Federal  purchases  of  goods 
and  se^vfces'and  contracted  when  there 
U  too  much  demand  and  the  risk  of  in- 

^^The' Heller  policy  works.  The  extra 
aggiegate  demand  pumped  into  the  econ- 
omy by  the  1963  tax  cut  helped  put  1  5 
million  men  and  women  to  work  and  our 
rnSiS  plants  moved  closer  to  their 

^^S^'crSaTnature  of  this  problem 
can  well  be  envisaged  if  we  remember 
Sat  each  year  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
f  ^mon  Lore  individuals  will  jom  the 
labor  force  than  joined  the  year  before 
Sid  the  further  fact  that  the  pressure  of 
Somation  and  cybernation  in  Job-serv- 
fng  devices  is  aggravating  Joblessness  at 
a  very  time  when  the  size  of  the  laboi 
force  is  increasing  rapidly.  ,^.^^^ 

Therefore,  we  must  be  very  alert  indeed 
to  assire  that  the  Federal  Government 
throu«-h  fiscal  and  monetary  measures 
fnd  an  active  expenditure  Policy.^s  help- 
ing to  create  jobs.    We  must  be  keenly 
aware  of  the  fact  that  at  a  time  when 
we  have  the  greatest  prosperity  of  any 
country  in  the  history  of  the  world,  we 
arstiU  plagued  with  an  ^nemplo^ent 
rate  that  is  far  too  high.  Particularly 
among  younger  people  "^o^"f  ,^f  °  ^.^ 
labor   force   either   as   graduates   from 
schools,  or,  more  often,  as  dropouts  from 
school   and  particularly  with  respect  to 
he  veiT   high   rate   of   unemployment 

among  members  of  «il"0lit^,^,^°"fi^  ris 
ticularly  Negroes.    The  Heller  policy,  as 

I  say,  has  worked.  .  j.  ^    „*  „oc 

YPt  a<;  the  President  pointed  out  yes- 
teMay.The^e  iL  $30  ™on|ap  between 
our  present  output  and  what  ^  "^eded 
to  provide  full  employment.  The  Fed 
eral  budget  is  one  tool  we  have  for  help- 
ing to  close  that  gap. 

We  have  reached  the  day  when  the 
Federal  budget  must  no  long^'J^^e  viewed 
Dy  Congress  as  a  simple  fiscal  document^ 
a  tally   of   revenues   and   expenditures 
compiled  by  bookkeepers.    It  is  the  sin 
gle  best  fiscal  tool  we  have  for  keeping 
the  national  economy  on  an  even  Reei 
and  ever  on  the  rise. 
As  the  President  said  yesterday: 
When  budgetary  restraint  l^ads  the  Gov- 
ernment to  turn  its  back  on  new  needs  ^d 
new   problems,   economy    becomes   but   an- 
other word  for  stagnation. 

And  he  went  on: 

The  budget  is  •  •  •  a  powerful  force  which 
can  help  or  hamper  our  efforts  to  achieve 
stable  prosperity  and  steady  growth. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 
Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi 
dent  I  agree  with  a  number  of  the  argu- 
ments made  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

However,   when  we  look  at  the   so- 
called  deficit  in  the  budget,  there  are  a 
number  of  items  Included  in  expendi- 
tures.  which  may  not  refer  at  all  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  assets  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ledger.    For  example,  m  this 
year's  budget  there  Is  an  item  invomng 
an  additional  contribution  by  the  Umted 
States   to   the   International  Monetary 
Fund      If  only  the  gold  contributions 
should  be  counted,  under  the  present 
plan,  as  a  practical  matter  that  is  an 
asset     The  United  States  can  draw  it 
out  any  time  It  wants  It  back.    It  is  not 
a  proper  part  of  any  deficit.    There  will 
be  loans  under  the  Export-Import  Bank 
which,  so  long  as  they  are  held  by  the 
Government,  are  regarded  as  being  part 
of  the  deficit. 

The  Senator  knows  that  they  are 
sound  loans.  They  pay  off  with  interest 
And  while  they  reflect  an  Increase  in  the 
deficit,  because  there  is  an  asset  that 
offsets  them,  there  are  certain  public 
power  projects,  with  regard  to  which 
funds  will  be  devoted,  which  pay  them- 
selves off  with  interest.  At  least  m  part, 
those  are  assets  that  wUl  pay  themselves 

out  in  cash.  ,j  „i.    t  f^int 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
agree  w?th  me;  and  I  am  sure,  from 
prtvate  conversations  that  I  have  had 
with  him.  the  senior  Senator  from  L^u- 
Ts  ana  would  agree,  too,  that  the  method 
o  presenting  the  Federal  budget  is  an 
accounting  monstrosity  which  tends 
more  to  confuse  than  to  explain. 

For  years  many  Senators  have  urged 
that  the  Federal  budget  he  presented  m 
a  different  way,  or  at  least,  in  a  more 
orderly  way  so  that  we  may  take  a  look 
not  only  at  the  cash  Inflow  and  the  cash 
oStflow  which  has  a  real  bearmg  on  the 
fiscal  impact  on  the  Government,  but 
also  that  we  may  distinguish  bet^^een 
capita?  expenses  and  orderly  operating 
expenses,  in  the  manner  that  some  o^ 
our  well-operated  cities  and  States  in 
the  country  have  done  for  years. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    As  the  Sen- 
ator so  well  knows,  if  any  bank  or  any 
bSldSg  and  loan  association,  or  a  major 
corporation  set  up  their  books  as  le- 
qS  to  be  set  UP  on  the  Part  J>f  the 
Federal  Government;  namely,  that  if  an 
expenditure  is  made  it  goes  down  as  a 
Smy.  Without  its  being  an  asset  of 
the  bank-the  bookkeepmg  of  this  par- 
ticular bank  or  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciation would  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
make  it  appear  to  be  hopelessly  bank- 
rupt   Without  hope  of  retrieving  any- 

^^uf.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct; 
buUf  a  corporation  kept  itf  books  m  that 
wav  it  would  be  In  trouble  with  the 
Securi^ties  and  Exchange  Commission 
because  it  would  be  accused  of  fraudu- 
lent accounting. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    As  the  sen 
ator^knows.  the  banks  would  be  m  the 
position   of  rendering  statements  that 


would  make  it  appear  that  they  were 
bankrupt  to  the  stockholders,  while, 
according  to  SEC  regulations,  they  would 
be  required  to  declare  dividends. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  return  to  my  text. 
The  President  said' 


When  budgetary  restraint  leads  the  Gov- 
ernment to  turn  its  back  on  new  needs  ^d 
new  problems,  economy  becomes  but  another 
word  for  stagnation. 

He  continued:       -   • 

The  budget  is  a  powerful  force  which  <^ 
help  or  hamper  our  efforts  to  achieve  stable 
prosperity  and  steady  growth. 

It  appears  that  the  President,  as  weU 
as  most  of  the  country's  economists, 
many  business  and  labor  leaders  and 
bankers,  are  well  aware  of  the  role  which 
the  budget  must  play  in  bringmg  about 
a  full  employment  economy  in  the  United 
States.     But.  as  the  Washington  Post 

observes  this  morning,  so  l°^„„^,^„^t 
conventional  economic  wisdom  continues 
to  prevail  in  Congress,  the  President  15 
in  the  predicament  of  the  pugiUst  who 
was  compelled  to  enter  the  ring  with 
sandbags  on  both  legs." 

I  would  hope  that  what  I  have  referred 
to  as  economic  UUteracj^y  many  of  ^ 
beloved  colleagues  will  b%issipated,  that 
the  congressional  lag  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic thinking  ^^disappear.  and  that 
the  executive  branch  wUl  be  able  to  put 
into  effect  doctrines  of  modern  economics 
with  respect  to  the  proper  utilization  of 
fiscal  weapons  in  order  to  promote  the 
orderly  growth  of  our  economy. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  national 
debt    because  to  my  way  of  thinking 
There  i!  more  talk  about  the  nationa^ 
debt  than  any  other  matter  connected 
Ith    the    Federal    budget.    Obviously, 
when    there    is    a    national    budgetary 
St.  an  excess  of  cash  outflow  over 
cash  income.   Government  must  coyer 
those  deficits  by  borrowing  money.    Like 
other  borrowers,  it  taps  the  huge  amount 
of  savings  that  the  economy  generates 
each  year.    The  national  debt  now  totals 
$315  bllUon.  but  again  I  point  outr-^nd 
it  should  be  pointed  out  again  and  again 
and  again— that  most  of  it  was  piled  up 
5SnJ  world  war  II   when  budgeta^ 
deficits  were  huge,  and  we  had  to  lesort 
to  printing  money  to  keep  the  Govern- 
ment operating,  because  there  were  not 
Siough  savings  to  finance  the  huge  debt 
without     demoralizing     the     monetary 

structure.  .  „„„„_  **<: 

But  today  the  Government  covers  its 
budget  deficits  by  borrowing  money, 
me  other  borrowers-^orporaUo^, 
^tatp  and  local  governments,  and  indi- 
vldillSt  taps  the  huge  flow  of  savings 
liatl^  economy  generates  each  yean 
The  Government  has  rigorously  re- 
Sneffrom  financing  its  debt  by  Pmi^- 
ine  money  since  the  war.  The  oorrow 
Sg  Ses  the  national  debt,  which  is 
now  $315  blUion. 

The  first  thing  to  be  said  about  the 
national  debt  is  that  it  is  made  up  of  a 
SostSf  individual  securities,  ranging  hi 
maturity  from  3  months  to  25  years,  that 
are  a^wlys  paid  off  or  -Plac^by  new 
securities,  as  they  come  due.  The  public 
d^^now  constitutes  an  essential  partof 
?he  Nation's  financial  mechanism,  form- 
tng  a  medium  for  investment  of  a  part 
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of  the  funds  of  individual  savers,  of  insti- 
tutions such  as  insurance  companies  and 
pension  funds. 

The  National  Government's  securities 
are  today,  always  have  been,  and  I  am 
confident  always  will,  have  the  overrid- 
ing quality  of  being  safe.  One  will  get 
his  money  back  as  long  as  there  is  no 
great  inflation.  The  debt  puts  our  sav- 
ings to  work,  creating  jobs. 

Indeed,  if  the  national  debt  were  to 
disappear,  something  would  have  to  be 
invented  to  replace  it,  because  if  there 
were  nothing  to  take  its  place  we  would 
have  a  national  disaster. 

These  are  paraphrases  of  what  Mr. 
Dale  had  to  say  last  Sunday,  but  I  would 
like  to  ask  and  answer  two  key  o.uestions 
about  the  national  debt  which  constantly 
occur: 

Is  it  not  inflationary?  And  are  we  not 
burdening  our  grandchildren  as  the  debt 
constantly  grows? 

The  answer: 

Contrary  to  widespread  popular  belief, 
there  is  nothing  inherently  and  inevitably 
Inflationary  about  the  Government's  borrow- 
ing operations,  any  more  than  there  is  in  the 
borrowing  operations  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.  or  General  Motors. 
The  danger  in  Government  debt  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  Government,  and  only  the 
Government,  has  the  power  to  create  mcDney. 

It  is  when  we  go  to  the  printing  press 
for  money  that  we  are  in  trouble.  As  I 
said,  this  Government  has  not  done  that. 
That  is  why  we  have  had  little  trouble 
with  inflation  in  recent  years. 

Our  Government  now  finances  its 
much  smaller  deficits  essentially  by  tap- 
ping private  savings.  As  long  as  It  can 
do  this,  and  as  long  as  it  can  prevent  an 
excessive  concentration  of  the  debt  in 
very  short-term  securities,  there  is  noth- 
ing inflationary  about  its  borrowings. 
This  is  not  just  theory.  It  is  fact.  There 
has  been  no  inflation  during  a  period 
when  we  have  been  having  these  deficits 
for  the  last  several  years. 

Let  us  now  talk  about  the  burden  on 
our  grandchildren. 

The  fallacy  behind  the  assumption  that 
we  are  playing  a  dirty  trick  on  our  grand- 
children lies  in  the  incorrect  assumption 
that  the  debt  will  have  to  be  paid  off. 
If  it  were.  then,  of  course,  there  would 
be  a  large  extra  tax  burden  on  future 
generations.  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
debt  will  never  be  paid  off,  and  today  the 
deficits  are  running  at  a  decreasing  per- 
centage of  our  gross  national  product. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  ablest  economist  in  the  Senate 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that  in 
1946  the  total  debt  of  the  Government 
was  approximately  $260  billion,  and  that 
the  gross  national  product  was  slightly 
more  than  $200  billion? 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  the  ratio  of  the 
national  debt  to  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct was  approximately  130  to  100? 

Mr.  CLARK.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  national  debt  now  is  approximately 
S3 15  or  $316  billion,  and  that  the  gross 
national  product  is  $630  billion? 

Mr.  CLARK.    Yes. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Therefore,  the  ratio 
of  the  national  debt  to  the  gross  national 
product,  instead  of  being  approximately 
133  to  100  is  only  about  50  to  100. 

Mr.  CLARK.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  the  ratio  of  the 
national  debt  to  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct has  diminished  markedly. 

Mr.  CLARK.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  the  physical  assets  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, on  the  basis  of  original  cost, 
$316  billion  as  of  last  June,  would  have 
to  be  taken  into  consideration?  This 
figure  has  been  computed  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
The  amount  is  now  slightly  greater  than 
the  amount  of  last  June. 

Mr.  CLARK.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  on  the  basis 
of  original  cost.  I  believe  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  was  made  at  a  cost  of  about 
$25  million,  whereas  the  public  lands 
have  greatly  increased  in  value  during 
the  160  years  since  then.  Thus  the  phys- 
ical assets  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  approximately  equal  in  value  to  the 
debt. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Louisiana  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  original  Louisiana  Purchase, 
but  I  suspect  that  the  value  of  Louisiana 
today  is  substantially  in  excess  of  what 
Thomas  Jefferson  paid  when  he  bought 
the  original  land  which  extended  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  yield,  the  Kis- 
atchie  National  Forest  which  was  bought 
by  the  Federal  Government  is  worth 
more  than  what  Thomas  Jefferson  paid 
for  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Without  wishing  to 
disrupt  the  harmony  of  this  discussion, 
despite  the  fight  which  we  had  with  our 
colleague  over  the  tidelands,  which  now 
have  been  placed  in  the  possession  of  the 
United  States,  such  territories  have 
brought  in  about  $300  million  a  year  in 
rents  and  royalties  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  will  be  a  continuing  source 
of  revenue. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I,  too,  would  dislike  to 
dispel  the  happy  harmony  which  now 
exists,  but  if  we  were  able  to  persuade 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  others  of 
our  colleagues  to  reduce  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance,  there  would  be  still  more 
revenue  coming  into  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  addition,  there  is 
a  contribution  made  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
amounting  to  about  SI  billion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  are  the  only  central  banks  in  the 
civilized  world  which  are  not  owned  by 
the  Government. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  but  they  would 
like  to  retain  the  earnings  without  ques- 
tion, but  they  dare  not  do  so.  After  the 
operating  expenses  are  paid,  they  give 
these  amounts  to  the  Government  as  a 
voluntary  gift,  but  they  know  that  if  they 
did  not  make  voluntary  presentations  of 
this  money,  we  would  make  it  a  compul- 
sory obligation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  his  helpful  intervention. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
yield? 


Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana  wishes  me  to  yield,  and  I  am  glad 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  While  I  agree 
with  much  of  what  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  saying,  and  with  much 
of  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
said,  although  the  national  debt  at  the 
present  time  is  a  much  smaller  percent- 
age of  our  gross  national  product  than 
it  was  at  the  close  of  World  War  II,  the 
fact  is  that  the  carrying  charges  are  as 
heavy  as  they  were  at  that  time.  The 
national  debt,  while  it  is  a  percentage 
of  the  gross  national  product,  is  about 
half  of  what  it  was,  and  the  interest 
charges  have  been  permitted  to  double 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  not  happy  about  this. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  not 
happy  about  it  at  all.  I  know  that  there 
has  been  "buckpassing"  in  the  field. 
There  has  been  talk  about  a  sound 
dollar,  honest  money,  and  printing  press 
money;  and  all  sorts  of  phrases  have 
been  heard  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  but 
basically  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  doing 
what  bankers  wish  dene,  instead  of  what 
the  people  would  like  to  have  done,  if 
the  people  of  this  country  really  under- 
stood the  situation. 

Much  as  I  dislike  to  make  the  point 
of  responsibility,  it  is  really  in  the  Con- 
gress rather  than  in  the  President. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  notice,  he  and  I,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  and 
other  Senators,  have  been  able  to  prevent 
Congress  from  repealing  the  interest 
ceiling  on  the  Government  debt.  If  we 
had  not  done  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
interest  course  would  be  far  higher  than 
it  is  today. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sen- 
ator so  well  knows  that  the  rate  at  which 
the  Federal  Government  borrows  tends 
to  fit  the  facts  on  all  interest  rates. 
When  the  interest  rates  go  up  by  2 
points,  that  tends  to  push  them  up  across 
the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  debt 
structure  of  the  Nation. 

The  last  time  I  examined  into  the  sit- 
uation, there  was  about  a  trillion  dollars 
of  public  and  private  debt  in  this  coun- 
try. The  increase  of  two  points  on  the 
debt,  generally  speaking,  meant  approxi- 
mately  a  S20  billion  tax  on  borrowers 
who,  generally  speaking,  are  much  less 
fortunate  in  my  eyes  than  lenders,  for 
the  benefit  of  lenders.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  if  we  could  tend  to  reverse  that 
tendency,  it  would  be  even  more  of  a 
contribution  to  the  war  on  poverty  than 
the  few  billion  dollars  that  are  in  the 
budget  to  try  to  do  something  about  that 
war. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  feel  that  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  were  to  take  this 
matter  up  with  our  beloved  colleague  and 
his  superior,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  he  might  find  agree- 
ment which  would  bring  us  out  of  this 
situation  better  off. 

Mr.  President.  I  return  to  my  text  and 
my  final  word  on  the  suggestion  that  by 
increasing  the  national  debt  to  a  modest 
extent  we  are  being  very  unfair  to  our 
grandchildren. 

As  Mr.  Dale  states,  the  Government 
does  not  borrow  these  days  because  it  is 
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nrofligate,  but  for  good  economic  rea- 
Ss  It  can  do  so  if  it  is  desu-able  or 
necessary  without  any  real  necessity  of 
ever  paying  off  the  national  debt  and 
therefore  to  maintain  its  credit. 

our  grandchildren  are  not  going  to 
v,«vP  to  pay  for  our  sins.  I  hope  that  we 
S  hear  less  in  Congress  in  the  future 
ban  we  have  in  the  past  about  how  we 
,rP  being  unfair  to  our  grandchildren 
Sen  we  supports-sustainable  deficit  in 
the  budget,  and  hence  an  increase  in  the 
national  debt.  . 

As  Mr  Dale  has  pointed  out  in  the  arti- 
cle to  which  I  have  been  referring: 

The  national  debt  will  rise  again  as  the 
rovernment  borrows  to  cover  the  deficit. 
Sainndications  are  that  the  flow  of  sav- 
fngs  will  once  again  exceed  the  private  de- 
Sd  for  borrowed  funds  this  year,  and  thus 
S  Government  will  once  again  activate 
■Idle"  savings. 


Generally  speaking,  this  will  put  a  large 
proportion  of  those  funds  into  that  pub- 
lic sector  of  the  economy  which  has  been 
starved  hitherto,  and  where  expenditures 
will  generate  new  markets;  hence  a 
larper  gross  national  product,  and  hence 
in  turn  larger  Federal  revenues  and 
therefore  a  wholly  salutary  process. 

Mr.  Dale  continues: 

The  deficit  will  be  financed  in  noninfla- 
tionary  fashion,  as  it  was  last  year^  Some 
^ericans  will  again  murmur  "inflation 
and  burden  on  our  grandchildren  and  un- 
sound fiscal  policy.  Probably  more  /^erU 
cans  than  ever  before  will  say,  Good  for  the 
President,  he  is  following  the  right  policy. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  to  which  I  have  been 
referring,  "When  Will  It  Be  Safe  To 
Balance  the  Budget,"  written  by  Edwin 
L.  Dale,  Jr.,  and  published  in  the  Sunday 
New  York  Times  of  January  24,  1965,  be 
printed  in  the  Record;  as  well  as  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Economic  Front— GNPs 
Rise  Impressive,"  written  by  Harvey  H. 
Segal  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  January  18,  and  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  today,  en- 
titled "Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  the  editorial   were  ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  24,  1965] 
When  Wn.i,  It  Be  Safe  To  Balance  the 
Budget? 
(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 
Washington  .—Tomorrow  President  John  - 
son  will  submit  to  Congress  a  fat  and  com- 
plicated document  called  the  budget,  cover- 
ing the  Government's  Income  and  outgo  lor 
the  year  beginning  July  1.    At  this  writing  its 
spending  total— whether  $100  billion  or  more, 
or  perhaps  less— is  unknown,  as  are  the  ae- 
tails  of  the  President's  coming  recommenda- 
tions to  reduce  excise  taxes.    But  one  thing 
is  as  certain  as  can  be.    Once  again— for  tne 
6th  consecutive  year-the  budget  will  show  a 
deficit,  with  more  spending  than  receipts. 

It  is  not  only  the  economically  unsophisti- 
cated who  ask  themselves  whether  there  is 
something  worrisome  about  these  continued 
deficits.  One  does  not  have  to  resort  to  tne 
homely— and  misleading— analogy  of  tne 
ordinary  family  to  wonder  if  the  Government 
can  or  should  constantly  spend  more  than 
it  takes  in. 

Yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  big  majority 
of  economists,  and  a  growing  number  of  busi- 
nessmen, bankers  and  labor  leaders,  believe 
that  the  recent  deficits  In  the  Federal  budget 


have  been  good,  not  bad.  for  America^  So 
sharply  has  opinion  swung  that  Walter  w. 
Heller,  the  recently  resigned  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
tells  of  a  leading  businessman  who  askea 
him  last  year,  "Dr.  Heller,  when  will  It  be 
safe  to  balance  the  budget?" 

This  win  be  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
reasoning  behind  what  Is  clearly  becoming 
the  dominant  viewpoint  among  economy 
thinkers  In  modern  America:  Budget  deficits 
in  our  present  circumstances  (though  not 
necessarily  always)  are  sound  policy.  "  if  » 
line  of  reasoning,  backed  by  some  hard  facts, 
that  may  reassure  those  citizens  who  have  a 
nagging  fear  that  something  dangerous  Is 

going  on. 

There  are  a  number  of  places  where  one 
can  begin,  but  perhaps  the  best  Is  our  old 
friend  the  national  debt.  Obviously,  the 
Government  covers  its  budget  deficits  by 
borrowing  money.  Like  other  borrowers- 
corporations.  State  and  local  govermnents 
and  individuals— It  taps  the  huge  flow  of 
savings  that  the  economy  generates  each 
vear  The  borrowing  creates  the  national 
debt,  which  Is  now  $315  billion,  most  of  it 
piled  up  during  World  War  n  when  budget 
deficits  were  hugh. 

The  first  thing  to  be  said  about  the  na- 
tional debt  is  that  it  is  made  up  of  a  host 
of  individual  securities,  ranging  in  maturity 
from   3   months   to  25   years,   that   are   al- 
ways paid  oil,  or  replaced  by  new  securities, 
as  they  come  due.    The  public  debt  now  con- 
stitutes an  essential  part  of  the  Nat  on  s  fi- 
nancial mechanism,  forming  a  medlmn  for 
investment  of  part  of  the  funds  of  individual 
savers,  of  institutions  such  as  insurance  com- 
panies   and   pension   funds,   and   supplying 
a  flexible  volume  of  short-term  securities  m 
which    corporations    and    others    can    place 
their  temporarily  Idle  cash.    These  securities 
have  the  overriding  quality  of  being  safe. 

Indeed  If  the  national  debt  were  to  disap- 
pear, something  would  have  to  be  Invented 
to  replace  It. 

It  Is  astonishing  how  smoothly  the  Na- 
tion's financial  markets  handle  the  huge 
financing  operations  of  the  Government. 
Every  week  $2.2  billion  worth  of  3 -month 
and  6-month  Treasury  bills  are  sold  without 
strain  in  replacement  of  expiring  Issues. 
The  Treasury  from  time  to  time  borrows  new 
cash  m  amounts  of  $2  billion  and  more 
without  causing  the  slightest  ripple,  and 
the  operation  Is  worth  no  more  than  a  few 
paragraphs  in  the  newspapers. 

"Managing"  the  national  debt  Is  not.  of 
course  simple.    The  Government  must  make 
certain  tS?  the  debt  is  properly  distributed 
among  long-,  medium-,  and  short-term  se- 
curities.    Because   an   excess  of   very   short 
term  issues  can  be  Inflationary  (technically, 
by  adding  to  the  "liquidity"  of  the  economy, 
because  these  short-term  issues  amount  to 
near-money)    the  Treasury  must  from  tmne 
to  time  sell  bonds  and  notes  ranging  up  to 
25    years   in   maturity;    It    must    judge    the 
right  time  for  such  sales,  and  the  rate  of 
CSJest  to  pay,  on  the  basis  of  f  «_-""^Sj 
market  In  Government  securities.     But  our 
Socials  have  become  more  and  more  expert 
in  this  intricate  task,  and  It  is  almost  uni- 
versally  agreed   t^at   debt    "^^^^f,^^"^.^"^,/,^ 
recent   years   has   been   handled   brllUantlj^ 
Certalnfy  it  has  been  smooth   for  few  °f  ^j 
have   ever  known    it   was  going  on,   multi- 
blUlon-dollar  operation  though  It  was^ 

There  remain  two  key  questions  about  the 
national  debt.  Is  it  not  inflationary?  And 
are  we  not  burdening  our  grandchildren  as 
the  debt  constantly  grows? 

The  debt-Kjr  more  precisely  the  deficits 
that  give  rise  to  it-can  be  Inflationary  or 
not  depending  upon  how  It  Is  Ananced  Con- 
trary to  widespread  popular  belief  there  Is 
nothing  inherently  and  Inevitably  Infla- 
tionary about  the  Governments  borrow  ng 
operations,  any  more  than  there  Is  In  the 


boiTowlng  operations  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.  or  General  Motors  _ 

The   danger    In    Government   debt   arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  Government,  and  only 
the  Government,   has   the   power  to   create 
money.    If  It  finances  Its  budget  deficits  by 
resort  to  the  printing  presses— as  frazU   for 
example,  has  been  doing— the  result  Is  Infla- 
tion of  the  most  classic  and  devastating  kind. 
This  happened  In  the  United  States  during 
World  War  U.  when  It  could  not  be  avoided. 
Deficits— huge  deficits— were  financed  largely 
by  the  printing  press.     The  result  was  the 
postwar  inflation  of  1945^8.    But  our  Gov- 
ernment   now    finances    Its    much    smaller 
deficits  essentially  by  tapping  private  savings 
rather  than  printing  new  money.     As  long 
as  It  can  do  this,  and  as  long  as  It  can  pre- 
vent an  excessive  concentration  of  the  debt 
m  very  short  term  securities,  there  Is  nothing 
infiatlonary  about  Its  borrowings.     This  Is 
not  just  theory:  Prices  have  been  remarkably 
stable  for  the  last  7  years.  In  all  but  one  of 
which  there  were  Government  deficits. 

What  about  the  burden  on  our  grand- 
children? ^  4  ,*  .^ 
The  fallacy  behind  this  question  Is  Its  im- 
plicit assumption  that  the  debt  will  have  to 
be  paid  off.  If  it  were,  then  of  course  there 
would  be  a  large  extra  tax  burden  on  future 
generations.  But  the  fact  Is  that  the  debt 
win  never  be  paid  off.  The  Individual  secu- 
rities are  paid  off  as  they  mature,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  but  they  are  replaced  by  new 
ones  The  debt  will  not  be  repaid  because 
there  is  no  reason  to  do  so.  and  because 
repayment  could  be  downright  dangerous  for 
the  economy. 

It  Is  true  that  many  Individual  famUles 
strive  to  be  "out  of  debt."  It  Is  a  com- 
fortable feeling.  But  this  does  not  apply  to 
the  Government  or,  for  that  matter,  to  many 
corporations.  No  expanding  electric  utility 
for  example,  would  dream  of  paying  off  all 
its  debt  The  Important  point  is  that  both 
the  Government  and  the  utility  pay  off  each  ^ 
obligation  as  it  becomes  due. 

They  can  keep  borrowing  afresh  because 
their  credit  remains  good.    They  have  regu- 
lar annual  Income  that  assures  the  buyers 
of  their  securities  that  the  Interest  will  be 
paid,   and   the  principal   as   well  when   the 
security   matures.     A   Government  security 
is   just  as  safe   an   Investment   today,  with 
the   debt   at   $315  bUUon,   as  It  was   before 
World  War  II  when  the  debt  was  less  than 
$50  billion.     As  long  as  the  Government's 
credit  remains  good-whlch  It  will  continue 
to  be— there  Is  no  reason  to  pay  off  the  debt. 
This  is  one  great  distinction  between  the 
Government  and  the  ordinary  family.    Many 
families  use  "deficit  financing,"  of  course; 
This  occvu-s  In  any  year  In  which  the  family 
borrows— for  a  mortgage,  to  buy  a  car— more 
than  It  repays  on  past  debt.    They  can  bor- 
row becatise  their  credit  Is  good  and  their 
credit  Is  good  because  their  earnings  pros- 
pects are  good. 

But  thev  cannot,  like  the  Government^  add 
repeatedly  and  indefinitely  to  their  debt. 
Because  they  do  not  have  the  power  to  tax, 
their  credit  Is  not  virtually  unlimited  as 
the  Government's  is.  There  is  an  effective 
ceiling  on  how  much  they  can  borrow. 

The  Government,  as  we  shall  see,  does 
not  borrow  in  most  years  because  it  is 
profiigate,  but  usually  for  good  f onom ic 
reasons.  The  point  here,  however.  Is  that  It 
can  do  so  If  desirable  or  necessary  and  that 
It  need  not  reduce  or  pay  off  j^s jiebt  to 
maintain  Its  credit.  Our  grandchildren  will 
not  have  to  pay  for  our  sins. 

The  "burden,"  then,  comes  down  es- 
sentially to  the  question  of  Interest  pay- 
ment And  It  is  quite  true  that  the  grad- 
uaTScrease  in  the  national  debt  has  added 
to  the  interest  burden  not  only  of  future 
generations  but  of  the  present  generation  a^ 
well.  Interest  payments  now  amountto 
one-tenth  of  the  national  budget,  at  about 
$10  billion  a  year. 
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These  interest  payments  go  to  private 
Americans — Institutions  and  individuals — 
who  have  invested  their  money  In  Govern- 
ment securities.  To  them,  the  interest  is 
income,  not  a  burden.  But  for  the  tax- 
payers at  large,  there  is  no  question  that 
interest  payments  on  the  national  debt  are 
a  burden. 

But  it  is  a  burden  that  should  be  kept  In 
perspective.  The  best  way  to  measure  it  is 
to  compare  the  growth  In  the  interest  burden 
with  the  growth  of  the  national  economy, 
or  of  total  incomes.  By  this  test  both  the 
debt  itself  and  the  Interest  payments  on  it 
have  been  a  declining  burden  in  recent  years. 
As  our  incomes  grow,  the  amount  of  tax  that 
each  of  us  pays  to  cover  Interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  declines  relative  to  our  incomes, 
or  at  worst  remains  stable.  And  the  same 
will  be  true  for  our  grandchildren,  who  will 
probably  be  actually  less  burdened  than  we. 

So  much  then,  for  the  national  debt  itself. 
It  is  now  a  necessary  part  of  our  financial 
structure,  it  is  not  inflationary  unless  it  is 
financed  In  the  wrong  way,  and  the  only 
"burden"  it  imposes  is  the  interest  burden. 
But  that  leaves  the  more  important  question 
of  why  deficits  in  the  budget  can  be  con- 
sidered a  positive  benefit  for  the  economy. 

The  analysis  starts  with  what  economists 
call  "aggregate  demand."  This  is  the  term 
for  total  spending  in  the  economy  for  goods 
and  services — by  consumers,  by  business  for 
investment  in  new  plant  and  equipment,  by 
foreigners  for  exports,  and  by  governments 
at  all  levels  for  defense,  education  and  the 
host  of  other  government  functions. 

At  times,  in  our  kind  of  economy,  aggre- 
gate demand  is  less  than  the  capacity  of  our 
plants  and  workers  to  produce.  When  this 
occurs,  we  have  unemployment  of  both  plant 
and  labor.  The  obvious  remedy  is  to  expand 
aggregate  demand.    But  how? 

One,  perhaps  the  best,  answer  is  through 
the  Government's  budget,  by  a  deficit.  A 
deficit  obviously  means  that  the  Government 
Is  spending  more  than  it  takes  in.  Aggregate 
demand  in  the  economy  can  be  increased 
either  by  higher  Government  spending  with 
no  change  in  taxes,  or  by  a  tax  reduction 
with  no  change  in  spending. 

In  1964  the  Government  used  the  latter 
method.  A  huge  tax  cut  poured  about  $12 
billion  into  the  economy  by  way  of  private 
spending,  while  Government  spending  re- 
mained stable.  The  $12  billion  turned  over 
and  multiplied,  and  the  result  was  a  $40  bil- 
lion growth  in  total  spending  in  the  economy. 
A  million  and  a  half  new  jobs  were  created 
and  the  economy  had  one  of  the  best  years  in 
history.  Government  revenue  rose,  despite 
the  tax  cut,  because  of  the  rapid  economic 
growth,  and  the  deficit  will  turn  out  much 
less  than  the  $12  billion  tax  cut. 

There  are  several  refinements  to  this  gen- 
eral description  of  the  purpose  and  function 
of  deficits. 

The  first  is  the  question  of  how  the  Gov- 
ernment borrows  the  money  to  cover  the  defi- 
cit. Clearly  if  there  were  a  huge  demand 
for  borrowed  funds  from  private  corporations 
and  individuals — a  demand  equaling  or  ex- 
ceeding the  flow  of  savings — the  Govern- 
ment's borrowing  would  deprive  someone  else 
of  funds.  And  this  would  reduce  aggregate 
demand  for  goods  and  services,  thus  cancel- 
ing the  effects  of  the  deficit. 

But  the  fact  Is  that  almost  always  when 
there  Is  slack  In  the  general  economy,  the 
flow  of  savings  exceeds  the  demand  for  bor- 
rowed funds.  What  can  be  called  "idle" 
savings  are  In  a  sense,  the  counterpart  of 
Insufficient  aggregate  demand.  The  two 
normally  go  together. 

Thus  the  Government,  In  effect,  activates 
the  Idle  savings  by  borrowing  them  and  push- 
ing them  Into  the  Nation's  spending  stream. 
Because  the  flow  of  savings  is  greater  than 
the  private  demand  for  credit,  the  Govern- 
ment's borrowing  does  not  push  up  the  price 
of  borrowed  money — that  Is,  Interest  rates. 


During  the  past  year,  for  example,  long-term 
Interest  rates  remained  stable  despite  mam- 
moth Government  borrowing  operations. 

But  let  us  take  an  opposite  case,  say  that 
of  1956.  Then  the  economy  was  operating 
with  a  full  head  of  steam.  Unemployment 
was  about  as  low  as  It  can  get,  and  factories 
were  working  near  capacity.  Aggregate  de- 
mand was  adequate,  or  more  than  adequate; 
and  when  It  Is  more  than  adequate — when 
demand  Is  greater  than  supply — there  Is  only 
one  result:  Inflation.  And  we  had  some  In- 
flation In  1956. 

In  these  circumstances  the  proper  course 
for  the  Govrnment  Is  clear;  it  should  avoid 
a  deficit  like  the  plague.  If  it  runs  a  svir- 
plus  In  the  budget.  It  pays  off  a  small  part 
of  the  national  debt,  thus  in  effect  adding 
to  the  savings  flow  and  providing  more  funds 
for  private  borrowers.  Typically,  in  times  of 
boom  like  1956  the  private  demand  for  credit 
exceeds  the  savings  flow,  and  thus  Govern- 
ment debt  repayment — which,  in  effect,  sup- 
plements private  savings — Is  just  the  right 
medicine.  And  that  Is  what  the  Government 
did  In  1956:  it  ran  a  budget  surplus. 

Up  to  this  point  I  believe  there  is  broad 
agreement  among  economists  on  the  national 
debt  Itself  and  on  the  function  of  deflcits 
and  surpluses  In  the  budget.  This  reflects 
general  acceptance  of  the  theories  first  pro- 
pounded by  the  great  British  economist  John 
Maynard  Keynes  in  the  1930's.  The  debate, 
to  the  extent  it  exists,  Is  not  over  these  prin- 
ciples. Rather,  It  is  over  degree  and  timing, 
reflecting  subjective  judgments  of  the  ade- 
quacy or  inadequacy  of  aggregate  demand 
and  of  the  savings  flow  at  a  given  point  in 
time. 

The  debate  centers  on  a  daring  innovation 
of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  administration,  un- 
der the  economic  leadership  of  Walter  Heller. 
Until  this  administration,  the  prevailing 
view  was  that  the  Government  should  surely 
run  a  deficit  In  recessions,  when  the  econ- 
omy is  slack  and  unemployment  mounts,  but 
that  it  should  run  a  surplus  in  the  budget 
whenever  business  was  good  and  the  general 
economy  rising. 

Mr.  Heller's  innovation  was  to  deem  the 
economy  slack,  and  a  deflclt  called  for,  even 
if  business  was  rising,  so  long  as  unemploy- 
ment was  excessive  and  some  idle  plant  ca- 
pacity existed.  In  brief,  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates believed  and  believe  that  a  surplus  In 
the  budget  was  not  called  for  until  the  econ- 
omy achieved  full  employment — a  time  In 
which,  almost  by  definition,  there  would  be 
Inflationary  pressure  from  booming  demand. 

Thus  the  administration  adopted  what 
seemed  the  almost  radical  policy  of  purpose- 
ful, planned  budget  deficits  at  a  time  of  good 
business.  It  felt  this  could  be  done  safely — 
that  is,  without  Inflation — as  long  as  there 
were  Idle  resources  of  plant  and  manpower. 
And  thus  far,  at  least,  the  results  have  borne 
out  the  theory. 

Extra  aggregate  demand  was  pumped  Into 
the  economy  last  year  in  massive  amounts 
through  the  tax  cut,  but  prices  maintained 
the  general  stability  they  had  shown  for  6 
years.  Additional  men  and  women  were  put 
to  work — 1.5  million  of  them — and  business 
profits  rose  as  plants  began  to  work  some- 
what closer  to  capacity.  The  economy  grew 
faster  than  it  otherwise  would  have,  but  not 
too  fast. 

The  policy  worked  so  well  that  President 
Johnson  is  going  to  try  it  again  this  year. 
The  big  rise  in  the  number  of  persons  at  work 
still  left  sizable  unemployment  because  of 
the  rapid  growth  in  our  labor  force  from  the 
teen-age  explosion.  Plant  capacity  is  still 
not  fully  utilized.  And  so  the  President  will 
plan  another  deflclt,  and  create  It  both  by  a 
rise  in  Government  spending  and  by  a  cut 
in  excise  taxes. 

The  national  debt  will  rise  again  as  the 
Government  borrows  to  cover  the  deflclt. 
But  all  indications  are  that  the  flow  of  sav- 
ings will  once  again  exceed  the  private  de- 


mand for  borrowed  funds  this  year,  and 
thus  the  Government  will  once  again  acti- 
vate  "Idle"  savings.  The  deficit  will  be 
financed  In  noninflatlonary  fashion,  as  It  was 
last  year.  

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Jan. 18, 1965] 

GNP's  1964  Rise  Impressive 
(By  Harvey  H.  Segal) 

With  the  latest  releases  of  information  on 
employment  and  production,  the  statistical 
history  of  1964  is  all  but  written.  The  im- 
portant question  Is  whether  the  lesson  that 
it  holds  for  economic  policy  has  been  properly 
understood  and  assimilated. 

In  the  fourth  quarter,  the  gross  national 
product — estimated  at  a  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rate — reached  the  level  of  $633.5  bll- 
lion.  For  the  year  as  a  whole  the  GNP  was 
$622.3  billion.  The  Increase  over  1963 
amounts  to  nearly  6.6  percent  in  current 
prices. 

The  Office  of  Business  Economics  has  not 
yet  released  an  estimate  of  the  1964  GNP  In 
constant  prices.  But  if  it  is  assumed  that 
the  GNP  price  defiator  rose  by  1.7  percent 
In  1964 — a  figure  In  which  the  increase  in 
Federal  salaries  has  a  heavy  weight— the 
GNP,  measured  In  1963  prices,  would  be 
nearly  $612  billion.  And  the  Increase  In 
real  rate  of  growth  would  be  slightly  more 
than  4.8  percent. 

By  Japanese  or  even  Western  European 
standards,  a  4.8  percent  of  real  GNP  growth 
Is  not  very  Impressive.  But  bear  In  mind  the 
recent  American  experience.  For  the  post- 
war period  as  a  whole,  from  1947  through 
1963,  the  real  GNP  grew  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  a  little  more  than  3.6  percent.  And 
between  1957  and  1962,  when  the  economic 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government  wavered 
between  passivity  and  measures  that  in- 
hibited growth,  the  rate  was  about  3  percent. 
A  4.8  percent  of  real  GNP  growth  was  ex- 
ceeded in  only  6  years  since  1947,  but  there 
were  abnormal  circumstances  in  every  year 
except  1964.  In  the  recovery  from  the 
194&-49  recession,  the  GNP  increased  by  8.7 
percent  In  1950.  And  In  the  following  year 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  conflict  boosted 
the  rate  to  over  7.4  percent.  The  gains  of 
8.2  percent  in  1955,  6.8  percent  In  1959,  and 
5.4  percent  In  1962  all  were  made  when  the 
economy  rebounded  from  the  troiighs  of 
recessions. 

If  one  excludes  recession  years,  initial 
years  of  cyclical  recovery  and  1951  as  a  war 
year,  8  of  the  16  years  from  1947  through 
1963  remain.  And  the  average  rate  of  real 
gross  national  product  growth  in  those 
"normal"  years  was  less  than  2.8  percent. 
By  this  standard  the  4.8  percent  growth  rate 
achieved  in  1964  represents  a  striking  im- 
provement, a  tribute  to  the  expansionist 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

What  was  accomplished  by  the  higher 
growth  rate?  The  answer  lies  in  the  sum- 
mary figures  on  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment for  1964. 

The  overall  rate  of  unemployment,  meas- 
ured as  a  percentage  of  the  civilian  labor 
force,  fell  from  5.7  percent  in  1963  to  5.2 
percent  In  1964.  When  these  barebone 
rates  are  clothed  with  arithmetic  flesh,  the 
following  picture  emerges.  The  labor  force 
Increased  by  1,258,000  In  1964,  but  because  of 
the  stimulus  of  the  tax  cut  and  moderately 
expansive  monetary  policy,  the  number  of 
jobs  Increased  by  1,598,000.  As  a  result,  un- 
emplosrment  declined  from  4,166.000  to 
3.876,000,  a  gain  of  290,000. 

These  summary  figures.  It  should  be  noted, 
understate  the  Improvement.  In  December 
the  overall  unemployment  rate  was  down 
to  4.9  percent,  the  third  time  since  1957  that 
the  monthly  rate  fell  below  5  percent.  And 
two  of  those  months  were  In  1964.  The  3-5 
percent  December  unemployment  rate  for 
men  over  20  is  the  lowest  since  1957.     And 
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.ven   teenage    unemployment    was    reduced 
under    the     impact     of     higher     economic 

^Ci?' record  makes  a  shambles  of  the 
TiDomv  "structural  unemployment"  hypothe- 
ic  The  structuralists,  a  rather  diverse 
"  ouD  that  share  only  a  common  pessimism 
fbout  the  effectiveness  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
^arv  policies,  argued  that  unemployment 
Sd  not  be  reduced  because  of  the  obso- 
wence  of  vocational  skills  and  the  disparity 
between  actual  levels  of  educational  attain- 
ment and  those  required  for  employmerit  in 
^Hustries  that  utilize  advanced  technology. 
Sn  the  momentum  of  1964  be  sustained? 
The  answer  is  yes,  but  not  unless  there  are 
artivelv  expansionist  Government  policies. 

President  Johnson  will  probably  ask  the 
TTnuse  of  Representatives  to  devise  speedier 
nrocedures  In  responding  to  Executive  re- 
nuests  for  temporary  reductions  of  Income 
Sx  withholding  rates.  If  the  President  can 
extract  an  agreement  on  that  point,  the 
economy  will  gain  a  new  and  very  powerful 
instrument  of  fiscal  policy. 

But  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  change  tax  rates  quickly  is  not  enough. 
Federal  economic  policies  should  be  coordi- 
nated to  achieve  predetermined  rates  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  rates  that  are  calculated  to 
reduce  unemployment  to  desired  levels.  If 
explicit  growth  and  employment  goals  were 
formulated  by  the  White  House  in  the  same 
manner  that  It  now  formulates  the  gro- 
tesquely outmoded  administrative  budget,  it 
would  be  possible  to  assign  specific  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  tasks. 

The  great  danger  ahead  lies  In  underesti- 
mating the  potential  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. UnderestlmaUon  Is  inherent  In  the 
wish-fulfilling  prophecy  of  the  "standard" 
business  forecast,  predicated  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  rate  of  economic  growth  must 
decline  in  the  latter  part  of  this  year.  Fore- 
casters project  current  trends,  but  it  Is  the 
business  of  Government  to  change  them. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Jan.  26. 
1965] 
Budget  for  Fiscal  1966 
President  Johnson  supplied  a  most  ap- 
posite characterization  of  his  budget  when 
he  remarked  that:  "It  refiected  hard  deci- 
sions and  difficult  choices."  Constrained  by 
the  taboo  against  budgeting  expenditures 
in  excess  of  $100  billion  and  the  difficulty  of 
shifting  funds  from  defense  to  other  press- 
ing needs,  the  administration  was  in  the 
predicament  of  the  pugilist  who  was  com- 
pelled to  enter  the  ring  with  sandbags  on 
both  legs.  Under  the  circumstances  it  per- 
formed well. 

It  is  significant  and  comforting  that  the 
first  topic  to  which  the  President  turned  In 
his  excellent  budget  message  was  fiscal  pol- 
icy. "The  budget,"  he  said  "recognizes 
that  a  growing  economy  Is  needed  to  promote 
national  strength  and  progress.  It  Is  also 
needed  to  move  us  toward  a  balanced  budget. 
When  the  economy  slows  down.  Federal  rev- 
enues fall  and  spending  tends  to  Increase. 
The  result  Is  larger,  not  smaller  budget  def- 
icits." That  statement  provides  the  clear- 
est rationale  for  submitting  a  deficit  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  one  that  assumes 
deflcits  of  between  $3.9  and  $6.0  billion  de- 
pending on  which  accounting  concept  is  em- 
ployed. 

But  the  crucial  question  Is  whether  this 
budget  win  provide  a  sufficient  stimulus  to 
hold  the  economy  on  its  present  tangent  of 
rapid  growth.  If,  as  the  administration  as- 
sumes, the  gross  national  product  reaches 
$660  billion  in  1965,  Federal  revenues  from 
all  sources  will  Increase  by  $6  billion.  What 
offsets  does  this  budget  provide  In  order  to 
avert  a  "fiscal  drag,"  the  diversion  of  large 
sums  from  the  stream  of  expenditures 
through  rising  tax  revenues  as  economic  ac- 
tivity expands? 


Under  current  budgetary  procedures,  the 
sales  of  mortgages  and  other  financial  assets 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  deducted 
from  total  expenditures.  Since  $3.1  billion 
m  assets  are  slated  for  sale  In  1966.  the  gross 
expendltiu-es  will  be  $102.8  billion,  or  $3.2 
billion  higher  than  in  fiscal  1965,  a  year  in 
which  asset  sales  are  estimated  at  $2.2  bU- 
llon  A  second  offset  is  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion in  excise  taxes  which  would  cut  receipts 
by  about  $0.7  billion  if  enacted  by  midyear. 
The  third  offsetting  factor  is  an  Increase  in 
social  security  benefits  that  would  be  ret- 
roactive to  January  of  this  year  and  add  a 
net  sum  of  $2.1  billion  to  the  expendltxure 

stream. 

If  the  administration  succeeds  in  achiev- 
ing Its  legislative  goals,  there  will  be  a  nomi- 
nal offset  for  the  increase  In  revenues.  But 
bear  in  mind  that  the  stimulus  of  excise  tax 
cuts,  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis,  may  be 
smaller  than  for  income  tax  cuts.  And  while 
the  1965  budget,  with  the  big  tax  cut,  pro- 
vided a  stimulus  of  about  $10  billion  in  re- 
duced tax  liabilities,  this  budget  will  at  best 
provide  an  offset  for  rising  Federal  receipts. 

The  fears  implicit  In  the  foregoing  discus- 
sion may  well  be  rendered  groundless  by  an 
even  more  vigorous  upsurge  in  capital  spend- 
ing But  that  development— if  Indeed  in 
the  cards— lies  beyond  the  horizon  of  eco- 
nomic prescience.  And  one  closes  this  budg- 
et with  some  apprehension  that  it  may  fail 
to  provide  the  necessary  stimulus  to  sustain 
rapid  economic  growth. 


WHY    WE     SHOULD     REPEAL     THE 
GOLD    COVER    REQUIREMENT 
Mr  DOUGLAS.   Mr.  President,  we  are 
confronted  with  the  paradoxical  situa- 
tion   that   while    our   economy    is    the 
strongest  in  the  world,  with  a  gross  na- 
tional product  of  approximately  $630  bil- 
lion  or  an  average  of  about  $3,300  per 
capita,  we  may  nevertheless  be  facing  a 
monetary  crisis.    This  is  true  despite  the 
fact  that  we  have  no  less  than  $15  billion 
of  gold  or  over  a  third  of  the  world's  sup- 
ply.   This  is  about  four  times  the  gold  re- 
serve of  Germany,  nearly  four  times  that 
of  Prance,  and  almost  seven  times  that  of 
Italy      Furthermore,  alone  among   the 
great  powers  of  the  world,  our  whole- 
sale price  level  has  remained  absolutely 
stable  since  1957-59  as  have  the  com- 
modity components  of  our  cost-of-lmng 
index— although  services  have  increased. 
There  is  absolutely  no  need,  therefore, 
either  for  us  or  for  other  nations  to  take 
alarm,  if  we  but  act  rationally  and  sen- 
sibly. 

We  can  easily  overcome  our  monetary 
difficulties  which  are  partially  man- 
made  and  which  largely  result  from  a 
tendency  to  retain  outworn  traditions 
which  were  useful  in  their  time  but 
which  today  are  dangerous  impediments 
I  refer  to  the  present  legal  requirement 
that  we  maintain  a  gold  reserve  of  25 
percent  against  both  the  total  of  Federal 
Reserve  notes  in  circulation  and  the  ae- 
posit  Uabilities  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  mostly  to  member  banks. 

Since  the  former— that  is.  the  Federal 
Reserve  notes— now  amount  to  $35.4  bil- 
lion and  the  latter— that  is,  deposits  m 
Federal  Reserve  banks— to  19  bilhon, 
these  require  at  present  gold  reserve 
covers  of  $8.85  and  $4.75  billion  re- 
spectively, or  a  total  of  $13.6  bilhon. 
Since  our  total  gold  certificate  reserve 
at  the  end  of  1964  came  to  $15.1  billion. 


this  leaves  us  with  a  free  margin  of  only 

$1.5  billion.  ,      .,.        j    # 

These  were  the  figures  for  the  end  oi 
December.  No  one  knows  what  the  loss 
of  gold  has  been  during  the  month  of 
January.  The  Treasury  Department 
very  properly  refuses  to  give  out  advance 
figures.  It  has  announced  that  it  will 
make  a  statement  early  in  February.  But 
there  has  been,  as  we  all  know,  a  run  on 
the  British  pound,  and  probably  a  de- 
crease of  appreciable  size  in  the  gold  re- 
serves of  England. 

A  few  days  ago,  it  was  reported  in  the 
press  that  gold  amounting  to  at  least  $132 
million  had  been  taken  from  the  under- 
ground vaults  of  Fort  Knox  and  was  mov- 
ing eastward  under  armed  guard. 

What  the  purpose  of  this  is.  we  do  not 
know  but  it  is  at  least  possible  that  it 
is  designed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
French  that  we  redeem  some  of  their 
dollar  claims  against  us  in  gold. 

Even  our  present  free  gold  reserves 
will  be  reduced  very  shortly.  For  in  the 
first  place  the  normal  growth  of  produc- 
tion and  trade  will  cause  the  supply  of 
bank  credit,  of  deposits  m  the  Federa 
Reserve  and  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  all 
to  fncre^e.  This  will  in  turn  require  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  gold  required 

as  cover 

In  1964  this  increase  amounted  to  no 
less  than  $790  million  and  the  prospects 
for  1965  are  that  at  least  a  further  $750 
million  will  be  absorbed  in  this  fashion. 
Therefore  even  without  other  develop- 
mpnts  growing  domestic  needs  would  de- 
Se^ethelv^lable  gold  reserves  to  only 
aCt  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars^ 

But  there  are  other  threatemng  forces 
as  well  We  have  been  rumiing  an  un- 
favorable balance  of  payments  in  most 
of  the  postwar  years  which  since  1957 
has  amounted  to  a  total  of  about  $21  bil- 
lion Our  gold  reserve  has  declined  by 
Sly  $7.4  bilhon  in  the  past  7  years^ 
L^t  year  despite  all  the  optimism  of  the 
first  6  months,  when  we  were  being  told 
that  the  situation  was  getting  much  bet- 
ter we  ran  a  deficit  of  around  $3  bU- 
Uon  There  is  every  prospect  that  we 
will' again  experience  a  deficit  in  this 

year  1965. 

Even  without  a  run  on  the  dollar  our 
scanty  supply  of  free  gold  wUl  Pjobably 
be  exhausted  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Yet 
the  answer  Is  plain  before  us  If  we  fail 
to  act  we  will  then  be  like  the  ship  in 
a  current  of  fresh  water  whose  crew  was 
perishing  from  thirst  but  who  did  not 
dl?e  to  let  down  their  buckets  because 
they  believed  that  would  brmg  up  only 
salt  water. 

But  all  this  does  not  fully  outline  the 
dangers  to  which  we  may  be  exposed. 
Foreign  governments  and  central  banks 
have  $12  bilhon  either  deposited  in  our 
banks  or  invested  in  short-term  obliga- 
tions.    Under  the  International  Mone- 
tary Agreement  of  1944,  they  can  at  any 
time  demand  that  this  be  converted  into 
gold     France,  under  instructions  from 
General  de  Gaulle,  has  already  converted 
150  milUon  of  her  dollar  holdings  mto 
gold  and  served  notice  that  she  will  Uke- 
wise  convert  most  or  all  future  doUar 
earnings.    This  might  well  /es^t  in  a 
drain  in  our  gold  reserves  of  $500  milhon 
in  1965. 
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Moreover,  foreign  nationals  have  an- 
other $11  billion  invested  in  short-time 
American  obligations.  In  their  present 
form  these  cannot  be  converted  into 
gold,  because  only  the  holdings  of  for- 
eign central  banks  or  governments  can 
be  converted  into  gold.  But  they  could 
be  sold  to  foreign  central  banks  and 
these  banks  could  then  ask  that  they 
be  redeemed  in  gold.  The  United  States 
has  one  of  the  two  key  cui-rencies  of  the 
world — the  other  is  the  pound — and 
bears  the  heavy  burden  of  being  pledged 
to  redeem  in  gold  the  foreign  exchange 
claims  against  it. 

In  addition  to  these  $21  billion,  in- 
ternational institutions,  foreign  mone- 
tary authorities,  and  foreign  businesses 
hold  about  another  $8  billion.  We  face, 
therefore,  potential  claims  of  around 
$29  billion  with  only  a  few  hundred 
million  as  an  effective  free  reserve. 

Our  burden  is  made  even  greater  by 
the  fact  that  Britain,  with  its  far  more 
depleted  gold  reserves,  which  certainly 
do  not  exceed  $2  billion,  is  now  meeting 
sales  of  the  pound  not  primarily  by 
giving  gold  but  instead  by  offering  dol- 
lars. These  are  drawn  mainly  from  the 
$3  billion  of  credit  recently  extended  to 
her.  We  are  thus  bearing  part  of  the 
strain  of  the  run  on  the  pound  not  only 
by  helping  Britain  directly,  but  also  by 
substituting  large  quantities  of  our  own 
currency  for  pounds  in  carrying  the 
burdens  of  the  gold  exchange  standard. 
In  effect,  the  gold  exchange  standard 
burden  is  being  borne  not  by  the  pound 
and  the  dollar,  but  almost  entirely  by 
the  dollar  alone.  The  dollars  placed  at 
Britain's  disposal  in  turn  largely  become 
potential  claims  against  our  gold. 

It  is  idle  to  say  in  response  to  all 
this  that  we  have  $90  billion  invested 
abroad  with  which  we  can  retaliate  or 
which  can  readily  be  brought  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  dollar.  These  claims  are 
in  longtime  debts  which  cannot  be 
quickly  realized  upon.  Moreover,  they 
are  mainly  the  property  of  private  busi- 
nesses and  persons  and  not  within  the 
reach  of  our  monetary  authorities,  ex- 
cept through  unprecedented,  or  extraor- 
dinary legislation. 

Nor  is  it  safe  to  place  our  sole  trust  in 
the  cooperative  policies  of  the  European 
Central  Banks,  or  rest  secure  in  the  belief 
that  they  could  never  play  the  part  of 
Samson  by  pulling  down  the  pillars  of 
the  financial  temple  upon  themselves  as 
well  as  upon  us. 

The  foreign  central  banks  are  valuable 
institutions,  but  it  is  well  known  that 
years  ago  the  head  of  the  Central  Bank 
of  Germany.  Mr.  Blessing,  implied  that 
our  financial  policies  were  unsound  be- 
cause we  were  operating  under  a  deficit, 
although  that  deficit  was  largely  caused 
by  the  expenses  which  the  American 
Government  was  bearing  in  protecting 
Germany  and  other  countries  from  possi- 
ble Russian  attack. 

Mr.  Blessing  now  is  unreasonably 
blaming  us  for  the  increase  in  prices  in 
Germany,  indicating  in  a  recent  state- 
ment, that  the  rise  in  prices  in  Germany 
is  imported  inflation,  and,  although  not 
directly  stating  so,  clearly  implying  that 
it  was  some  disease  which  we  had  some- 
how or  other  caused  them  to  experience. 


But  you  cannot  freeze  prices  and  take 
part  in  the  international  trade  and  mon- 
etaiT  mechanism. 

So  we  cannot  rest  secure,  relying  on 
central  bank  cooperation  to  avert  any 
possible  crisis.  The  foreign  central 
banks  are  in  fact  largely  the  creatures  of 
their  governments  although  their  psy- 
chology is  primarily  that  of  the  private 
international  bankers.  Many  of  them 
have  been  smarting  under  the  financial 
primacy  of  the  United  States  and  have 
made  very  caustic  references  about  us. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  they  can  be  used 
to  embarrass  us.  They  might  tighten  the 
noose  so  that,  in  order  to  prevent  a  mas- 
sive run  on  the  dollar,  we  would  be  forced 
to  agree  to  their  financial  demands  that 
we  raise  the  long-term  interest  rate  or 
bow  to  the  political  program  of  Gen. 
Charles  de  Gaulle. 

These  are  background  influences,  but 
in  the  foreground  are  the  international 
freebooters  of  finance.  Many  of  these 
operate  out  of  Zurich,  where,  under  the 
Swiss  system  of  numbered  accounts,  they 
can  conceal  their  identity  and  buy  and 
sell  currencies  behind  a  mask  of  ano- 
nymity. Like  the  dwarfs  in  the  Wagne- 
rian cycle  of  the  Nibelungenlied  they  try 
at  times  to  hoard  their  gold  in  the  hope 
that  if  they  can  force  a  country  to  deval- 
uate, then  they  will  make  a  profit  on  the 
transaction.  Not  without  reason,  these 
gentlemen  have  been  referred  to,  in 
operatic  terms,  as  the  "gnomes  of 
Zurich." 

For  too  long  have  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  been  excessively 
fearful  of  these  gentry  and  have  sought 
to  offset  their  influence  by  trying  to  keep 
our  short-time  interest  rates  high  in 
order  to  head  off  withdrawals  by  them. 

I  believe  I  should  say,  in  justice  to  the 
Ti-easury  and,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
Federal  Reserve,  that  during  the  past  few 
years,  particularly  in  the  years  of  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations, 
they  have  been  successful  in  keeping  the 
long-term  rate  from  rising,  as  it  other- 
wise would.  However,  as  the  Senators 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Louisiana  have 
implied,  under  the  preceding  administra- 
tion there  was  without  question  a  ter- 
rific drive  to  raise  the  long-term  in- 
terest rate. 

If  our  memories  are  sharp,  we  will 
remember  the  so-called  "fabulous  fives," 
which  the  then  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  Minneapolis  issued.  It 
was  part  of  a  drive  to  raise  the  long- 
term  interest  rate  to  5  percent,  and  an 
effort  was  underw^ay  to  repeal  the  4V4- 
percent  statutory  limit. 

One  should  always  be  conservative  in 
self-praise.  But  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  us  stood  almost  alone 
against  pressure  from  the  Treasury  and 
from  the  financial  community,  and  that 
we  insisted  that  the  legal  limit  should  not 
be  breached.  We  turned  back  the  drive 
to  make  5  percent  the  basic  interest  rate, 
and  instead  of  that,  we  have  found  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  able 
to  borrow  on  a  longtime  basis  at  less 
than  4 '4  percent.  When  I  looked  at  the 
figures  a  few  days  ago,  the  current  rate 
seemed  to  be  somewhere  around  4  Ve  per- 
cent. So  we  still  have  a  margin  of 
safety. 


I  submit  that  the  experience  has  shown 
that  we  were  right  on  this  point  years 
ago;  that  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion was  wrong,  that  the  international 
banking  fraternity  was  wrong,  and  that, 
in  the  aggregate,  those  of  us  who  stood 
firm — a  small  few — have  probably  saved 
the  taxpayers  and  business  groups  of  this 
country  many  billions  of  dollars. 

Some  have  estimated  that  the  amount 
of  money  which  is  under  the  control  of 
this  international  money  ring  probably 
does  not  exceed  a  billion  dollars  at  the 
outside  and  may  be  only  half  this  amount, 
or  S500  million.  This  may  be  an  under- 
statement and  in  a  future  crisis  it  might 
well  be  more.  In  any  event  in  the  past 
the  Federal  Resei^ve,  with  certain  hon- 
orable exceptions,  has  allowed  a  very 
short  tail  to  wag  a  very  big  dog.  For 
the  total  amount  which  has  been  shifted 
in  the  past  was  probably  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  1  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product,  and  may  have  been  as  low  as 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  As  long  as  this  fear  over- 
hangs our  money  managers  and  disturbs 
both  their  waking  and  sleeping  hours, 
there  is  always  the  danger  that  they  will 
attempt  to  deal  with  it  by  raising  our 
interest  rates. 

This  would  put  a  damper  upon  our 
internal  economic  expansion  and  would 
increase  unemployment,  which,  with 
sodden  poverty,  is  our  most  acute  eco- 
nomic evil. 

While  only  a  minority  of  malevolent 
anti-Americans  would  desire  such  a  re- 
sult, the  inherent  bias  of  the  interna- 
tional bankers  in  favor  of  high  interest 
rates  would  make  them  welcome  such  an 
increase  here.  For  it  would  also  enable 
them  not  only  to  maintain  their  present 
exceptionally  high  rates  but  might  also 
permit  them  to  be  increased. 

The  monetary  situation  is  therefore 
potentially  serious  and  we  should  not 
drift  any  longer. 

II 

It  is  basically  both  ridiculous  as  well 
as  tragic  that  we  are  allowing  ourselves 
to  be  put  in  great  danger  because  of  an 
obsolete  requirement  which  meets  no 
present  need  or  purpose.  For  the  gold 
reserve  requirement— now  25  percent- 
was  imposed  when  one  could  demand  and 
receive  gold  for  paper  currency  and  for 
bank  deposits. 

But  since  1933  this  is  no  longer  possi- 
ble. No  one  can  get  gold  in  return  for 
Federal  Reserve  notes. 

From  a  somewhat  depleted  pocket- 
book,  I  pull  out  a  number  of  Federal 
Resei-ve  notes,  which  I  hope  will  last  me 
for  the  next  week.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  $20  Federal  Reserve  note.    It  states: 

This  note  is  legal  tender  for  all  debts, 
public  and  private,  and  is  redeemable  in 
lawful  money  at  the  U.S.  Treasury  or  at  any 
Federal  Reserve  bank. 

I  have  frequently  presented  Federal 
Reserve  notes  either  to  members  of  the 
Treasury  or  to  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  have  asked  to  have 
the  money  redeemed  in  gold.  They  have 
always  refused  and  have  said  that  the 
law  of  1933  prevents  them  from  doing  so. 

When  the  money  has  been  redeemed, 
how  has  it  been  redeemed?  By  giving 
me  another  $20  Federal  Reserve  note. 
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T  now  turn  to  the  very  able  Assistant 
Parliamentarian,  who  is  a  neutral  person 
to  relation  to  this  subject,  and  I  give  him 
f  $20  note,  not  as  a  gift,  but  I  ask  him 
fo  serve  as  my  agent  and  see  if  he  can 
have  it  redeemed  in  gold  at  the  nearest 
Federal  Reserve  bank  or  at  the  Treasury. 
I  also  have  on  my  desk  bills  of  smaller 
denominations,  which  I  ask  him  to  have 
redeemed  for  me.    First,  I  give  him  a  $10 
Federal  Reserve  note,  which  contams  an 
identical  statement: 

This  note  Is  legal  tender  for  all  debts  pub- 
lic and  private,  and  is  redeemable  m  lawfu 
money  at  the  U.S.  Treasury  or  at  any  Federal 
Reserve  bank. 

I  shall  ask  our  good  friend  the  Assist- 
ant Parliamentarian  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  today's  session  he  go  over  to  the 
Treasury  and  ask  that  this  note  be  re- 
deemed in  gold  and  see  what  his  experi- 
ence is  when  he  does  so.  I  think  at  most 
he  will  be  given  another  Federal  Reserve 
note  for  $10. 

Coming  down  to  more  democratic  cur- 
rency I  have  a  $5  bill  in  my  hand,  which 
is  also  a  Federal  Reserve  note.  It  bears 
the  identical  statement: 

This  note  is  legal  tender  for  all  debts, 
public  and  private,  and  is  redeemable  in  law- 
ful money  at  the  U.S.  Treasury  or  at  any 
Federal  Reserve  bank. 

Would  you,  Sir.  take  this  $5  note  and 
ask  for  gold?  I  say  that  if  you  have  any 
expectation  that  you  will  get  gold  you 
will  be  grievously  disappointed.  AH jou 
will  get  back,  sir,  will  be  another  $5  Fed- 
eral Reserve  note. 

The  $1  bill  contains  a  somewhat  short- 
er statement: 

This  note  is  legal  tender  for  all  debts  pub- 
lic and  private. 

I  ask  the  Assistant  Parliamentarian  to 
go  to  the  Treasury  and  present  that  $1 
bill  which  is  a  Federal  Reserve  note,  or 
go  'to  Mr.  William  McChesney  Martin 
downtown  in  that  handsome  palace  in 
which  he  dwells,  and  ask  that  he  give 
you  $1  in  gold.    I  caution  you,  however, 
that  if  you  expect  to  receive  a  dollar  m 
gold,  you  will  be  grievously  disappointea. 
Now   sir  I  have  entrusted  S36  to  yoU- 
I  do'  not  have  a  $50  Federal  Reserve 
note.    Perhaps  I  could  borrow  one  and 
ask  you  to  take  care  of  it.  Jo^f  J°"l^ 
have  the  same  experience  with  a  $50  bin, 
you  would  have  the  same  experience  witn 
a  $100  bill,  a  $500  bill  or  a  $1,000  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hand  the  Senator  a  Federal  Re- 
serve note.  ^,„-  .  .„ 
Mr   DOUGLAS.     Here  is  a  $100  bill. 
I  am  glad  to  have  such  an  affluent  friend. 
I  now  hand  a  $100  Federal  Reserve 
note  to  the  Assistant  Parliamentarian. 
That  note  contains  the  same  statement: 
This  note  is  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  pub- 
lic and  private,  and  is  redeemable  in  law- 
ful money  at  the  U.S.  Treasury  or  any  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank. 


The  "lawful  money"  which  the 
Treasury  will  give  you,  sir,  will  not  be 
gold.  It  will  not  be  silver.  They  will 
not  say,  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth."  No;  they  will  reply  by  giving 
you   another   $100   in  Federal   Reserve 

^otes.  ,  t  ,  „A 

I  am  very  glad  that  my  good  friend 

the  majority  whip  is  able  to  supply  that 


$100  note.  If  there  are  any  affluent 
Democrats  who  can  supply  a  $500  note, 
or  if  there  is  anyone  in  the  gallery  who 
can  lend  us  a  $500  or  a  $1,000  note.  I 
should  like  to  tell  them  that  the  money 
will  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  ParU- 
mentarians.  who  are  men  of  probity. 

I  ask  the  Assistant  Parliamentarian  if 
he  will.  unofBcially,  at  least— because  I 
understand  that  he  is  not  supposed  to 
report  ofl&cially  to  the  Senate— report  to- 
morrow on  his  experiences  at  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  tell  us 
whether  they  will  redeem  this  money  in 
metallic  currency. 
He  will  find  that  they  will  not. 
Now  I  shall  come  down  to  my  own 
level     I  will  wager  24  cents  that  they 
will  not  give  coin;  they  will  give  only 
other  Federal  Reserve  notes.    In  other 
words,    the    gold    reserve    requirement 
against  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  de- 
posits is  pure  hocus-pocus.     The  gold 
will  never  be  used  and  cannot  be  used 
to  redeem  the  $34  billion  of  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  outstanding.    Nor  can  any 
bank  obtain  gold  by  drawing  down  its 
deposits  at  the  Federal  Reserve.    It  can- 
not do  so  legally;  it  will  not  do  so  eco- 
nomically; because  for  every  dollar  which 
it  has  on  deposit,  it  can  create  approx- 
imately $6  of  credit,  upon  which  it  makes 
its  earnings.    So  the  banks  do  not  want 
to  draw  down  their  deposits;  they  want 
to  keep  their  deposits  up,  because  that  is 
what  gives  them  earning  assets. 

Furthermore,  they  do  not  need  to  get 
gold  to  protect  themselves  against  pos- 
sible bank  runs  lest  depositors  try  to  con- 
vert credit  into  metallic  currency,  for 
the  safety  of  bank  deposits  is  guaranteed 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, under  an  act  passed  by  the 
Democratic  Congress  in  the  Roosevelt 
administration  in  1933.  an  act  which  has 
removed  the  danger  of  bank  runs. 

We  hear  much  about  vestigial  remains. 
This  is  what  the  veriform  appendix  is 
which  once  performed  a  biological  func- 
tion, but  is  now  useless. 

The  reserve  gold  cover  is,  therefore, 
purely  a  monetaiT  vestigial  remam 
which  serves  no  practical  purpose  but 
which  is  a  serious  impediment  m  the 
performance  of  the  one  remaining  mon- 
etary function  of  gold;  namely,  that  it 
is  the  ultimate  method  of  settling  in- 
ternational balances  of  payments. 

That  is  the  real  essence  of  our  transi- 
tion and  that  of  nearly  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  from  an  internal  gold  standard 
to  an  international  gold  exchange  stand- 
ard. ,j 
It  is  high  time  that  we  used  our  goia 
reserve  for  what  it  is  presently  designed 
for  uistead  of  hoarding  it  for  pui-poses 
which  disappeared  over  three  decades 
ago     We  should  seek  to  free  gold  so  that 
it  can  perform  its  present  duties  instead 
of  hoarding  it  for  nonexistent  and  long 
since  vanished  functions. 
Ill 
I  submit  that  we  should  make  the  en- 
tire US    gold  stock  available  to  mam- 
tain  the  international  value  of  the  dollar 
and  the  stability  of  our  international 
monetary  system. 

This  very  proposal  was  made  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on 


the  U.S.  balance  of  payments,  of  which 
I  was  then  chairman,  which  was  released 
in  March  1964.  Unfortunately,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee's  recom- 
mendation did  not  receive  the  support 
it  merited  within  the  administration  and 
no  action  resulted. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  ex- 
amined the  question  of  the  gold  reserve 
requirement  in  1963,  when  the  need  for 
action  was  not  as  urgent  as  it  has  now 
become.    It  held  hearings  in  November 
1963   on  the   functioning  and   possible 
reform  of  the  international  monetary 
system.     A  number  of  its  expert  wit- 
nesses were  questioned  on  the  reserve 
requirement,  and  numerous  distinguished 
bankers  provided  written  statements  in 
response  to  my  request.     These  state- 
ments   are    contained    on    pages    429 
through  438  of  the  printed  record  of  our 
hearings,  and  the  views  of  the  witnesses 
on  this  point  can  be  found  on  pages  361. 
362   402,  413,  506,  and  507.    In  addition. 
Senator  Javits  provided  for  the  record 
a  compilation  of  statements  relating  to 
the  removal  of  the  25-percent  gold  re- 
serve requirement  printed  on  pages  439 
through  450  of  the  hearings  volume.  See 
also  the  report  prepared  by  Dr.  Gerald 
A  Pollack  of  the  committee's  staff.  "The 
U.S.  Balance  of  Payments  Perspectives 
and  Policies,  1963,"  pages  10-13. 

I  was  then  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee; and  when  the  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative from  Texas,  Mr.  Patman.  was 
chairman,  we  went  into  the  question  of 
the  gold  reserves  over  a  period  of  years 
and  took  a  great  deal  of  evidence.     We 
owe  a  great  debt  to  Dr.  Pollack,  of  our 
staff,  for  preparing  material  on  this  sub- 
ject.    Many  of  us  have  advocated  this 
action  for  years,  but  we  have  been  voices 
crying  in  the  wilderness.    People  have 
said.  "This  is  not  the  time." 

The  need  for  action  is  far  more  urgent 
today  than  when  the  committee's  report 
was  released. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    The  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  much  more  familiar  with 
these  figures  than  is  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.    I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator, who  has  served  for  years  on  the 
Joint    Economic    Committee    and    has 
studied  this  subject  in  great  detail,  both 
while  a  member  of  the  committee  and  be- 
fore he  became  a  Senator,  if  he  recalls 
about  how  much  gold  is  needed  in  this 
country  for  industrial  purposes  and  for 
purposes  of  the  economy,  such  as  for  gold 
fillings,  gold  watches,  and  items  of  that 
sort.     Does  the  Senator  have  any  figures 
on  that  subject? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  not;  I  could 
obtain  the  information  and  place  it  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  it  be 
correct  to  say  that  the  requirements  for 
those  purposes,  in  addition  to  what  is 
held  for  those  purposes,  are  relatively 

small? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  think  that  is  true. 

During  the  last  decade  about  47  per- 
cent of  new  gold  went  into  the  arts,  m- 
dustrial  purposes,  and  private  holoings. 
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I  am  happy  to  note  that  my  colleague 
on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  Rep- 
resentative Henry  S.  Reuss,  has  intro- 
duced in  the  House  a  bill  to  eliminate  the 
gold  reserve  requirement.  His  bill,  H.R. 
2084,  contains  the  same  substantive  pro- 
visions as  the  bills  introduced  in  the  87th 
Congress  by  Representative  Multer. 
and  Representative  Widnall,  a  distin- 
guished Democrat  and  a  distinguished 
Republican,  respectively.  I  regard  it  as 
a  great  misfortune  that  hearings  on 
the  latter  two  bills  were  canceled  after 
having  first  been  scheduled,  and  that 
the  public  did  not  then  have  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  of  the  merits  and 
importance  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
I  hope  that  events  will  follow  a  different 
course  this  year  and  in  order  that  this 
issue  may  come  before  this  body  as 
speedily  as  possible,  I  will  introduce,  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  a  bill  iden- 
tical to  that  of  Congressman  Reuss  and 
propose  that  it  be  immediately  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee. 

IV 

Now,  what  are  the  alternatives  to  such 
an  action?  I  suppose  that  theoretically 
we  could  stand  by  and  do  nothing,  rely- 
ing on  emergency  action  under  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  to  buy  us  more  time. 
For  under  that  act,  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors is  authorized  to  suspend  gold  re- 
seiTe  requirements,  "for  a  period  not 
exceeding  30  days,  and  from  time  to  time 
to  renew  such  suspension  for  periods  not 
exceeding  15  days."  There  is  no  stated 
limit  on  the  number  of  such  renewals 
which  may  be  permitted.  Upon  suspend- 
ing the  requirements,  however,  the 
Board  must  establish  a  tax  graduated 
upward  with  the  amount  of  the 
deficiencies. 

Chairman  Martin,  of  the  Board  of 
Governors,  has  summarized  provisions 
for  this  penalty  tax,  as  follows: 

The  tax  could  be  very  small  for  as  long  as 
the  reserve  deficiencies  were  confined  to  the 
reserves  against  deposits  and  the  first  5  per- 
centage points  of  any  deficiencies  against 
Federal  Reserve  notes.  If  the  reserve  defi- 
ciencies should  penetrate  below  20  percent 
of  Federal  Reserve  notes  outstanding,  the  tax 
would  undergo  a  fairly  steep  graduation  In 
accordance  with  statutory  specifications. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  further  specifies 
that,  should  the  reserve  deficiencies  fall  be- 
low the  25-percent  requirement  against 
notes,  the  amount  of  the  tax  must  be  added 
to  Reserve  bank  discount  rates.  But  if  the 
reserve  deficiencies  were  confined  to  reserves 
against  Reserve  bank  deposits,  the  required 
penalty  tax  could  be  nominal,  and  no  addi- 
tion to  Reserve  bank  discount  rates  would 
be  necessary. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  further 
question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  While  the 
Senator's  argument  makes  much  sense, 
I  should  like  to  ask  him  if  it  is  not  true 
that  sooner  or  later  we  shall  have  to  ad- 
just our  way  of  doing  business  so  that 
our  balance  of  payments  will  come  into 
line.  In  other  words,  assuming  that  we 
remove  the  gold  cover  and  use  the  $15 
billion  in  gold  for  international  pay- 
ments, when  that  is  gone,  will  we  not 
eventually  be  reqviired  to  take  steps 
either  to  restrict  imports  or  to  increase 


exports,  or  to  bring  home  some  of  the 
troops  that  are  abroad,  reduce  the  for- 
eign aid  program,  place  a  tax  on  pass- 
ports of  Americans  going  overseas,  or 
reduce  the  amount  of  goods  that  Ameri- 
cans can  bring  back  duty-free;  to  sub- 
sidize further  the  merchant  marine;  re- 
strict the  importation  of  foreign  oil ;  and 
use  one  of  the  many  devices  available  to 
us  to  protect  our  balance  of  payments? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  deny  the 
importance  of  obtaining  an  ultimate  bal- 
ance of  payments,  but  this  proposal 
would  buy  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  during  which  we  could  make  the 
necessary  adjustments  instead  of  being 
compelled  to  move  very  quickly. 

It  may  become  necessary  to  take  some 
of  the  steps  which  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  indicated,  although  I 
should  dislike  to  see  us  take  all  of  them. 
At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I  pro- 
pose to  suggest  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  I  think  we  can  meet  the  difficul- 
ties. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  there 
are  certain  automatic  influences  which 
may  help  us.  For  instance,  there  is  the 
so-called  unfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments. It  has  led  to  a  movement  of  gold 
abroad,  and  to  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  dollar  exchange  held  by  the  central 
banks  and  private  individuals,  of  course. 

This  has  led  to  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  bank  credit  issued  by  the 
credit  and  currency  institutions  of  Eu- 
rope which  has  been  greater  than  the 
increase  in  output.  This  has  caused  an 
increase  in  the  price  level.  We  have  held 
our  own  commodity  price  level  constant, 
in  spite  of  everything.  Therefore,  since 
our  prices  have  been  constant  and  their 
prices  have  been  increasing  this  has  led 
to  an  increase  in  om*  exports  without  a 
corresponding  increase  in  our  imports, 
and  therefore  an  improvement  in  the  so- 
called  balance  of  trade. 

Furthermore,  as  we  export  capital 
abroad,  our  returns  on  foreign  invest- 
ment will  grow.  Moreover,  new  invest- 
ments will  be  used  for  progressively  less 
profitable  purposes  and  on  a  diminished 
margin  of  productivity.  This  will  mean 
a  long-time  fall  in  profit  rates,  which 
will  in  turn  discourage  further  invest- 
ment. So  that  while  we  do  not  have  the 
immediate  adjustments  which  we  had 
under  the  old  automatic  gold  standards, 
we  have  an  approach  to  them. 

It  may  be  that  in  a  few  years  the  pres- 
ent unfavorable  balance  will  be  corrected 
through  these  natural  forces.  There  are 
certain  things  which  we  can  and  should 
do,  and  which  our  allies,  in  all  good  con- 
science, should  help  us  do.  They  should 
assume  a  larger  share  of  the  military 
cost  which  we  bear  in  defending  Europe 
from  possible  attack  by  the  Communists. 
They  should  assume  a  larger  share  of  for- 
eign aid  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest. 
Their  rates  of  interest  are  much  higher 
than  the  rates  of  interest  which  we 
charge.  They  should  remove  some  of 
the  restrictions  which  they  have  placed 
upon  our  exports  to  them. 

I  shall  suggest  in  the  case  of  France, 
from  which  the  immediate  threat  may 
come  at  any  moment,  that  we  press  our 
existing  countervailing  claims  so  that 


they  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  demand 
gold  for  dollars. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, did  it  ever  occur  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  that  the  leverage  which 
this  nation  has  in  world  affairs  through 
helping  less  economically  developed 
countries,  engaging  in  foreign  aid,  sta- 
tioning troops  abroad,  and  doing  a  great 
number  of  things,  is  to  a  great  extent 
limited  by  the  amount  we  are  able  to 
earn  in  foreign  trade,  plus  the  amount 
of  gold  which  we  have  on  hand? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  largely  true, 
although  I  should  dislike  to  see  our 
foreign  military  policy  determined  en- 
tirely, or  predominantly,  by  balance-of- 
payments  problems. 

I  believe  that  the  monetary  system  is 
something  that  should  serve  us  in  attain- 
ing our  major  policy  objectives,  and  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  dictate  what 
those  policies  should  be. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  the  senior  Senator  from  Il- 
linois if  he  will  agree  with  the  statement 
that  the  U.S.  dollar  is  good  currency, 
w^hether  we  have  the  gold  or  not. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  people  throughout  the  world 
look  upon  these  dollars  with  the  view  in 
mind  of  what  they  will  buy,  not  in  terms 
of  gold,  but  in  terms  of  commodities 
generally. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  the  last 
analysis,  it  is  not  gold  that  they  are 
looking  for,  but  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
and  material  that  can  be  used  for  man- 
ufacture— both  raw  materials  and  fin- 
ished products. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  those 
who  spread  distrust  in  the  dollar  and 
those  who  organize  international  raids 
on  the  dollar  are  betraying  the  cause  of 
the  free  world  and  are  acting  in  a  fashion 
contrary  to  the  welfare  of  free  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  carmot  guarantee  this  statement, 
but  I  should  like  to  ask  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Elinols  if  he  would  not  agree 
that  in  all  probability  we  could  buy  about 
anything  in  the  world  that  we  wanted  to 
with  the  American  dollar,  even  if  we  did 
not  have  the  gold  at  Fort  Knox  as  a  so- 
called  backup  for  the  dollar. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Very  much  so.  While 
I  do  not  propose  to  eliminate  the  gold 
exchange  standard,  because  I  think 
it  is  valuable,  I  can  well  conceive  of  even 
the  gold  exchange  standard  being  super- 
seded by  a  new  standard  based  on  an  in- 
ternational currency,  in  which  event,  in- 
ternational balances  would  be  adjusted 
by  the  transfer  of  deposits  denominated 
in  the  new  unit. 

V 

But  under  present  circumstances,  by 
far  the  better  course  is  to  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate the  reserve  requirement.  This  has 
several  compelling  advantages.  First,  I 
believe  that  this  method  of  change, 
through  normal  legislative  channels, 
would  not  create  the  serious  and  dan- 
gerous shocks  to  domestic  and  monetary 
confidence  which  the  other  alternative 
would  cause.  I  can  picture  now  the 
headlines  in  our  financial  press,  or  in  the 
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.,rp«  abroad,  if  we  merely  relied  upon  the 
S  of  Governors  to  suspend  the  ve- 
ferve  requi^-^"^^"*'-      Such  an  emergency 
acJon   would   create   such   widespread 
ofarrn  that  it  could  easily  bring  about  a 
Si  on  the  dollar  which  is  the  very  situa- 
Sn  which  we  wish  to  prevent.    It  would 
iit  the  "gnomes  of  Zurich"  to  have  a 
S^day     And  they  could  reenact  the 
fls?  ojera  of  Wagner's  "The  Nibelun- 
Sed  ■'  of  taking  the  gold  from  the 
Ee  and  putting  it  in  underground 
Sves  to  keep  it  from  bemg  used  by  man- 
ZT  we  need  a  new  Siegfried  who  will 
Sevent  these  gnomes  from  exerting  their 
Scial  power  over  the  monetar^^s^^^^ 
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standard, 
for  £l11 

The  financial  authorities  of  this  coun- 
try and,  to  some  degree,  the  financial 
writers  have  failed  in  their  duty  in  not 
making  these  simple  facts  known  to  the 
public,  or  in  not  making  them  suffi- 
ciently known.  ^       ... 

There  are,  of  course,  those  who  while 
agreeing  with  these  observations,  never- 
theless believe  that  the  reserve  require- 
ment serves  a  useful  purpose  m  restrain- 
ing any  expansionary  policies  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  disciplmmg  the 
Government  to  follow  policies  to  restore 
and  maintain  an  equilibrium  in  the  bal- 


[ 


financial  P^^^^,^  °^^^,rthrnrosperity  of  ance  of  payments. 

tem  and  thus  threaten  the  prosperity  oi  a"^     ^                                excessive  ex- 

his  country  and  of  the  world^  p^Ton  m  Federal  spending  should  be 

second,    international    confidence    m  pansion  m               improvement  in  our 

the  dollar  would,  on  the  o  f /r  hand  ^^  Snce-of-payments  position  is  neces- 

greatly  strengthened    f  o^f  .^^^^^  .^„'^'.  "ary     But  I  feel  that  we  have  many 

stock  were  unequivocally  freed  of  restric-     sary.  .       .. v,,„„»  fv,ocP 

SIOCK.  wcit  "      -^ t;„„„i    „co<!     rather 


ctrwk  were  unt^u^ »*-"-"■'*•'  -^'^^ 

SSs  on  its  international  uses,  rather 
th^  to  have  its  use  for  these  purposes 
made  solely  dependent  upon  admimstra- 
ttve  dYscretion.  And  third,  it  is  not 
iemly  for  a  great  country  such  as  ours 
0  sTe  eveJits  inexorably  unfolding  before 
Itwithout  taking  timely,  positive,  and 
appropriate  action. 

Some  of  us  have  urged  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Treasury,  and  the  Federal  Re- 
Srve  Board  for  years  to  deal  with  this 
matteiV  They  have  withheld  their  ac- 
tion until  the  very  last  minute. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  deal  with  this 
problem  through  legislation.  If  we  faU 
Sdo  so,  we  could  bring  on  a  crowmng 
humUiation  for  the  strongest  nation  of 

the  world. 

The  truth  is  that  the  gold  reserve  re- 
quirement has  lost  the  sigiuficance  It 
once  had.  There  is  no  need  to  Protect 
?L  currency.  There  is  not  any  need  1^ 
protect  the  banks  agamst  runs^  It  now 
remains  only  as  the  vestigia  remain  of  a 
monetaiT  system  which  no  longer  exists^ 
It  is  the  smile  of  the  Cheshire  cat  when 
the  Cheshire  cat  itself  has  disappeared. 

Let  me  repeat  once  again  the  single 
but  ignored  fact  that  the  requirement  of 
a  gold  cover  was  imposed  at  a  time  when 
gold  circulated  as  domestic  currency, 
and  when  it  was  intended  to  assure  the 
public  that  paper  currency  could  always 
be  redeemed  into  gold  on  demand.  Let 
the  Assistant  Parliamentarian  find  out 
this  afternoon  whether  that  sUll  holds. 
An  ounce  of  demonstration  is  worth  a 
pound  of  exposition. 

Since  1933,  however,  gold  has  been  no 
longer  a  part  of  our  circulating  medium, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  not  allowed  to  buy  or 


poUcy  methods  which  can  achieve  these 
ends  better  than  the  gold  reserve  require, 
ment.  I  would  like  to  cite  a  letter  I 
Sceived  from  Mr.  Jesse  W.  Tapp.  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Bank  of  America.  In  his  communica- 
tlSro?  December  26,  1963.  Mr.  Tapp 
stated  that: 

The  international  movement  of  gold  ib  not 
the  proper  determinant  of  the  money  supply 
if  a  i^tion      That  money  supply,  of  course, 
shouM  be  Seld  in  check  If  Inflation  threatens^ 
but   gold   movements   constitute   neither   a 
?Shful   mirror   of   Inflation   nor   the  most 
ffectlve  "ulwark  against  It.    WhaJ  Js  impor- 
tant  is  that  the  monetary  authorities  unaer 
Srclrcumstances  be  permitted  ample  scope 
for    flexible    administration    of    the    mone> 
supply  and  not  be  bound  by  a  rigid  Hmmng 
formula  which  would  PotentiaUy  subject  ou^ 
internal    economy    to    stresses    and    strains 
engendered  by  sporadic  flights  of  gold. 

Many  others,  including  ^-  M^r^^r^J 
«:;  Frcles  former  Chairman  of  the  Boara 
of  ^vemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem have  also  advocated  the  repeal  of 
thT'gold  reserve  requirement  as  did  some 
veirs  ago,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Alexander, 
SmS  of  the  board  of  the  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.-the  financial  msti- 
tution  which  is  largely  continuing  the 
work  of  J.  P.  Morgan-hardly  a  member 
of  the  dark  forces  of  disorder. 

The  United  States  has  in  fact  main- 
tained a  gold  reserve  requirement  long 
Ster  most  nations  have  abandoned 
fhSL  ^cording  to  the  First  Nationa 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  less  than  half 
of  the  world's  central  banks  now  have 
anv  legal  reserve  -equirement  agamst 
their  note  and  deposit  liabilities.    And 


if  it  were  not  avaUable  to  meet  such 
claims  which  may  shortly  be  upon  us. 
the  dollar  would  then  be  devalued— and 
this  is  precisely  what  we  are  determined 
to  prevent.  ^         . . 

For  as  I  have  pointed  out,  our  domestic 
gold  reserve  requirement  makes  the  re- 
serve of  $131,2  bUlion  of  gold  unavailable 
for  its  real  functions;  namely,  to  meet 
International  monetary  claims. 

Again,  I  quote  from  Mr.  Jesse  W. 
Tapp's  communication: 

The  25-percent  gold-reserve  requirement 
poses  problems  for  the  full  execution  of  U.S. 
policy  at  home  and  abroad.  Speculation 
against  the  dollar  Is  fed  by  the  iUuslon  that 
the  United  States  Is  running  out  of  gold. 
This  false  view  is  engendered  by  the  legal 
requirement  apparently  Impounding  some 
$12  billion  of  our  gold  reserve  at  the  present 
time  (December  1963).  Such  speculation 
leads  directly  to  losses  of  gold  from  the 
Treasury's  stock,  and  also  tends  to  worsen 
our  balance-of-payments  position. 

VI 

Some  students  such  as  Dr.  Walker  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association  liave 
advocated  doing  away  with  the  reserve 
requirement  on  Federal  Reserve  deposits 
but  maintaining  the  requirement  on  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes. 

I  imderstand  this  may  be  the  recom- 
mendation which  the  administration  will 
send  to  Congress,  possibly  next  week. 

This  would  free  $4.75  bUUon  of  gold 
from  the  domestic  requirement  on  the 
basis  of  December  1964  data.    An  in- 
crease in  "free"  reserves  of  this  magni- 
tude  would,    of    course,    postpone    the 
time  before  we  would  again  have  to  face 
up  to  the  issue,  but  that  time  would 
surely  come  again.    For  even  if  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments    deficit    were    to    be 
eliminated  and  gold  ceased  to  flow  out  to 
foreigners— it  is  not  at  all  certain  ttiis 
will  happen  soon— increases  in  the  do- 
mestic money  supply  would,  withm  a  few 
years  increase  the  amount  of  gold  whicn 
would   be   required   as  reserves   to  the 
amount  on  hand. 

Others  believe  that  we  should  keep 
our  reserve  against  notes  but  eliminate 
It  against  deposits  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve This  makes  just  as  much  sense 
and  possibly  more  as  eliminating  the 
?^rve  against  notes.  But  there  is  every 
reason  to  make  a  clean  sweep. 

I  believe  that  we  should  eliminate  the 
requirement,  rather  than  tinker  withit 
We  have  delayed  too  long.  The 
Treasury  has  pussyfooted  too  long. 
The  Federal  Reserve  has  pussyfooted 
too  long.  The  American  pubhc  ha^con- 
sequently    been    inert   to  ,  the    dangers 


longer  a  part  01  our  ciruuiauiiis  ."V. -->  ^     three  other  countries  *^"°^^  i^.  sequenuy    ucci»    ^"^',''.  —  .""C^j-vi  fnrp- 

either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  Ameri-  ^  ^  ^^  gtates  have  reserve  requirements  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^        lurking  ^^  botti^°/^f 

can  citizens  are  not  allowed  to  buy  or             gged  solely  in  gold— namely.  Bel-  ^  ^nd  background.    We  are  one  oi 

^oW  gold  except  for  use  in  industn^  or  |S^%uth  Africa,  and  Switzeriand.  We  ejo^       advanced  nations  i"  th^  ^rld. 

thraite    Thus,  clearly,  the  value  of  the  !iT;ort.niniv  find  reassurance  m  the  ^«^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^ot  hesitate  to  face  our 


domestic  U.S.  currency  is  no  longer  oe 
pendent  in  any  way  upon  its  Possible 
conversion  into  gold,  but  rather,  as  tne 
able  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
stressed,  upon  the  faith  and  credit  of  the 
U.S.  Government  and  the  growth  and 
soundness  of  the  supporting  U.S.  econ- 
omy.   Monetary  gold  serves  today  solely 


^^Z^^-Ar^^^"  orpo-stwar  Europe  ^.Zlf'^'^y'^'^oS^^^  "^J'o^^ 

that  a  gold  reserve  requirement  is  not  P^^'^^^^^.g.  time,  when  the  argimients  for 

an  essential  bulwark  against  government  ^^^^^^^^  measure,  when  carried  to  their 

excSses  S^d  inflation.    As  a  matter  of  f^^^^^^^conclusions.  would  have  us  go  a^^ 

Set  we  are  in  a  sound  financial  position  f^""^'    ,    i  believe  that  the  time  has 

I'th  an  absolutely  steady  wholesale  price  Jhe^  way^^  ^  ^l^^^viS.'^S/.ll^S 

rTSSSSE  '2aii=fiS5  EHSfIj%;s 

Lloni  balance,  and  as  a  means  tor  de-    the  gold  ^fXble'S,  S"nter°rSional    merely  on  the  $19  jm  °-  ShouW  -  not 
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one  and  that  unless  we  maintain  an  ade- 
quate reserve  for  this  purpose,  we,  the 
strongest  nation  in  the  world,  may  be 
driven  to  devalue  the  dollar,  an  act  which 
is  absolutely  unnecessary. 

Should  we  not  grow  up  intellectually 
to  the  requirements  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live?  Let  us  not  fix  our  gaze 
upon  a  past  which  has  long  since  dis- 
appeared, but,  instead,  face  the  realities 
of  the  present  and  the  dangers  of  the 
future. 

I  agree  with  my  friend  from  Louisiana 
that  we  shall  still  have  to  canvass  steps 
which  will  bring  our  international  ac- 
counts more  nearly  into  balance.  Unless 
we  have  more  cooperation  from  our  allies, 
this  may  require  an  agonizing  reappraisal 
of  our  foreign  military  and  economic 
policies. 

Now,  with  a  little  timidity,  I  should 
like  to  throw  out  a  suggestion  which  I 
think  may  have  some  merit.  I  address  it 
especially  to  those  who  are  managing  our 
foreign  military  programs.  For  example, 
there  are  at  present  claims  against  the 
dollar  which  have  been  primarily  built 
up  out  of  American  purchases  made  by 
us  in  France,  which  we  have  made  at  least 
indirectly  in  dollars,  and  not  in  francs,  at 
the  rate  of  $300  million  a  year  recently, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  troops  to 
defend  our  friends  against  possibly  being 
overrun  by  the  Communists.  These  have 
become  our  liabilities  to  the  French  cen- 
tral bank  and  form  a  part  of  the  danger 
of  a  run  on  our  gold  conducted  by  the 
French  Government  and  the  French  cen- 
tral bank.  This  danger  could  be  averted 
in  several  ways.  First,  we  could  avert 
some  of  these  charges  by  negotiating 
long-term  low-interest  loans  with  France 
by  which  they  would  give  us  local  cur- 
rencies which  we  would  use  for  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies  for  our  military. 

Second,  we  could  ask  Pi-ance  to  accept 
counterpart  funds  which  we  own  in  other 
countries  in  payment  for  our  purchases. 

I  can  hardly  believe  that  if  Prance 
faced  the  fact  that  she  has  been  and  is 
being  protected  in  part  by  American 
arms,  she  will  insist  that  we  pay  in  gold 
for  the  privilege  of  protecting  her.  I  may 
be  naive  but  I  cannot  believe  that  she  will 
use  these  claims,  incmTed  in  her  defense, 
to  try  to  wreck  the  American  dollar. 

Finally,  if  we  do  not  obtain  French 
cooperation  on  either  one  of  these  first 
two  methods,  we  have  a  little-known 
trump  card  in  reserve,  which  has  been 
largely  forgotten. 

We  have  not  finally  or  completely  can- 
celed the  obligations  of  some  $20  billion 
which  the  European  countries  owe  us  for 
the  loans  which  we  made  to  them  in 
World  War  I.  We  suspended  asking 
them  for  these  loans,  but  we  have  not 
canceled  them.  We  suspended  asking 
them  for  repayment.  I  believe,  in  1931, 
at  the  time  of  the  European  financial 
crisis.  But  they  are  still  legal  claims. 
I  would  not  think  of  reinstating  these 
claims  against  Great  Britain,  our  loyal 
ally,  one  of  the  two  key  currencies  of  the 
world,  which  is  loyally  striving  to  main- 
tain the  gold  exchange  standard  with 
us;  but  I  do  say  that  if  Prance  refuses 
to  cooperate  and  uses  our  very  assistance 
to  try  to  wreck  us,  we  then  should  rein- 
state our  World  War  I  claims  against 


Prance,  which  now  amount  to  some  S6 
billion. 

This  would  indeed  be  rough  medicine 
for  us  to  adopt,  but  if  underneath  the 
suave  language  of  international  diplo- 
macy, Pi'ance  weakens  our  position  so 
that  we  threaten  to  be  carried  off  the 
gold  exchange  standard,  then  in  my 
judgment  this  would  be  a  proper  form  of 
self-protection — though  I  hope  very 
much  that  we  would  not  be  compelled  to 
use  this  weapon. 

VII 

I  do  not,  of  course,  maintain  that  the 
repeal  of  the  gold  cover  requirement  will 
solve  all  our  balance-of-payment  prob- 
lems. We  will  still  have  to  canvass  meth- 
ods which  will  bring  our  international 
accounts  more  nearly  into  balance.  Un- 
less we  get  more  cooperation  from  our 
allies,  this  may  require  an  agonizing  re- 
appraisal of  our  foreign  policy. 

Let  me  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LongI,  that  I 
do  not  pretend  that  our  present  gold  ex- 
change standard  is  necessarily  ideal.  I 
believe  that  it  is  a  valuable  transition 
from  the  pure  gold  standard  because  it 
husbands  a  scanty  supply  of  gold  and 
uses  it  for  international  and  not  domes- 
tic purposes.  But  we  may,  in  the  future, 
decide  to  devise  either  a  more  flexible  in- 
ternational currency  or  try  to  get  other 
European  countries  to  assume  the  bur- 
den of  joining  the  key  currency  club. 

Finally,  we  should  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  flexible  rather  than  fixed  ex- 
change rates.  But  the  repeal  of  the  gold 
cover  requirements  will  give  us  ample 
time  with  which  we  can  deal  with  these 
problems.  We  could  then  proceed  with- 
out fear  of  a  panic  situation  which,  as  in 
the  thirties  might  touch  off  a  series  of 
compensatory  and  competing  devalua- 
tions which  would  disorganize  interna- 
tional trade  in  the  non-Communist  world 
and  wreak  great  damage  upon  the  pros- 
perity and  stability  of  nations. 

The  time  to  act  is  now.  Accordingly, 
I  ask  for  the  consideration  by  the  Senate 
through  appropriate  channels  of  the  pro- 
posal which  Representative  Reuss  has 
already  introduced  in  the  House  and 
which  I  now  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  referred  to  an  appropriate  com- 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  743)  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  maintain  certain  reserves  in  gold 
certificates  against  deposit  and  note 
liabilities,  introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 


SENATOR  NELSON'S  PLEA  THAT  THE 
ST.  CROIX  AND  THE  NAMEKAGON 
BE  RESERVED  FOR  RECREA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tors know  the  junior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson!  to  be  one  of  the 
most-  eloquent  conservationists  in  the 
Congress  today.  We  know  also  that  his 
forceful  and  persuasive  defense  of  our 
natural  resources  is  founded  on  an  out- 


standing record  of  leadership  in  con- 
servation of  the  successful  and  respected 
Governor  of  Wisconsin.  When  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  pleads  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  wild  areas,  our  shore- 
lines, and  our  clean  waterways,  he  speaks 
from  a  record  of  accomplishment  and  a 
deep  personal  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems and  the  opportunities  which  we 
have  in  this  field. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson)  appeared  before  a 
joint  hearing  of  the  Minnesota  Con- 
servation Commissioner  and  the  Minne- 
sota Water  Pollution  Control  Commis- 
sion in  Stillwater,  Minn.,  to  urge  that 
the  beautiful  St.  Croix  River  be  reserved 
for  recreation  development.  His  efforts 
to  save  the  waters  of  the  St.  Croix  and 
the  air  above  them  from  pollution  have 
received  nationwide  attention.  His  re- 
cent speech  before  the  joint  hearing  is 
as  moving  and  as  compelling  a  case  for 
the  preservation  of  our  clean  and  wild 
streams  as  one  can  find.  He  makes  a 
positive  case.  While  industry  is  the  im- 
mediate threat  to  the  St.  Croix  and  its 
Wisconsin  tributary,  the  Namekagon,  he 
does  not  berate  the  industrial  promoters; 
he  asks  if  we  cannot  plan  more  wisely 
and  more  cooperatively. 

I  know  that  many  Senators  will  be  in- 
terested in  and  persuaded  by  the  Sen- 
ators  statement  before  the  hearing.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Record,  along  with  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Dying  Rivers,"  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  Janu- 
ary 19,  an  article  written  by  Austin 
Wehrwein  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  December  27,  1964,  and 
an  article  published  in  the  Economist  of 
January  16,  1965,  entitled  "Saving  the 
St.  Croix." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  Be- 
fore A  Joint  Hearing  by  the  Minnesota 
Conservation  Commissioner,  Wayne  Ol- 
son, and  the  Minnesota  Water  Pollution 
Control      Commission      in      Stillwater, 
Minn.,  January  14,  1965 
I    appreciate    the    opportunity    to   appear 
here  today  before  this  Joint  hearing  of  the 
Minnesota  Conservation   Commissioner  and 
the  Minnesota  Water  Pollution  Control  Com- 
mission.    I  want  It  to  be  clear  at  the  outset 
that  I  am  appearing  here  today  on  my  own 
time   and   expense  as  a   private   citizen.    I 
represent     and     speak     only     for     myself. 
Though  I  grew  up  In  a  fine  little  village  not 
far  from  the   banks   of  the   St.   Croix,  my 
prime  concern  over  this  river  Is  neither  pa- 
rochial nor  nostalgic.     It  is  the  same  broad 
concern  that  all  conservationists  have  about 
these  matters  whether  it  be  the  wilderness 
of  the  West,  the  redwoods  of  California,  the 
Indiana  dunes,  or  the  Appalachian  Trail  of 
the  East. 

This  morning  I  want  to  speak  briefly  about 
conservation  as  an  Issue  In  American  life, 
and  about  why  it  has  been  for  so  long  an 
uphill  fight  and  why.  I  believe,  the  tide  must 
turn  now  or  the  cause  be  irretrievably  lost. 
I  hope  to  outline  the  compelling  reasons 
why  the  St.  Croix  River  ought  to  be  re- 
served for  recreation  development,  and  why 
this  win  be  in  the  best  Interests  not  only  of 
the  Nation  and  this  whole  metropolitan  area, 
but  even   of  Washington   County,   Minn. 

The  agencies  holding  this  joint  hearing 
appear  to  be  the  only  public  agencies  that 
have  any  power  under  present  legal  arrange- 
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mpnts  to  consider  the  broad  issues  involved 
m  this  dispute.  I  hope  that  you  take  these 
hroad  issues  into  consideration  and  that 
^ou  examine  the  information  now  being 
lathered  by  the  Federal-State  task  force  on 
the  St  Croix  before  you  reach  your  decision. 
With  President  Johnson's  commitment  to 
nrotecting  our  natural  heritage  and  to  pre- 
ventive action  on  water  pollution,  the  na- 
tionwide conservation  movement  has  taken 
on  a  new  political  luster. 

Let  me  quote  for  a  moment  from  the  state 
nt  the  Union  message:  "For  over  three  cen- 
turies" the  President  said,  "the  beauty  of 
America  has  sustained  our  spirit  and  en- 
larged our  vision.  We  must  act  now  to  pro- 
tect this  heritage." 

This  statement  reflects  both  wisdom  and 
hard  political  sense.  The  wisdom  is  familiar 
to  all  of  us  from  our  schoolday  acquaint- 
ances with  John  Muir,  Henry  Thoreau,  and 
the  other  greats  of  the  long,  but  losing  19th 
century  battle  to  preserve  some  of  our  nat- 
ural wilderness. 

Wisdom  has  often  seemed  a  kind  of  eu- 
phemism for  the  attractive  but  impractical 
position  in  that  battle. 

But  times  are  changing.  President  John- 
son is  as  much  a  reflection  of  that  change 
as  he  is  its  leader. 

The  day  when  short-term-economic  gain 
could  easily  win  over  long-range  public  con- 
servation interests  is  about  at  an  end.  The 
vital  need  to  preserve  what  is  left  Is  widely 
recognized. 

To  put  It  bluntly:  there  is  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing public  Diterest  in  conservation  that  just 
was  not  there  before.  Perhaps  some  people 
care  now  who  did  not  before  because  they 
have  the  monev  and  the  leisure  to  enjoy 
the  out  of  doors;  or  perhaps  it  Is  because 
increasing  tens  of  thousands  of  people  in 
our  vast  metropolitan  wastelands  finally 
sense  a  growing  isolation  from  nature;  or 
because  of  the  dawning  awareness  that  the 
children  have  no  place  to  play,  the  adults 
no  place  to  relax  In  peace,  and  the  environ- 
ment no  place  to  accommodate  the  beauty 
and  wonders  of  nature.  Whatever  the  rea- 
sons, there  most  certainly  Is  a  developing 
sense  of  dismay  over  the  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  our  resources.  ^ 

I  think  one  little  noted  element  in  this 
change  is  a  new  recognition  of  the  vital 
economic  Importance  of  outdoor  recreation. 
.^Vccordlng  to  the  highly  regarded  report 
to  the  President  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission  (ORRC  re- 
port), outdoor  recreation  Is  a  $20  billion  a 
year  business— and  it  Is  growing  by  leaps 
and  Iwunds. 

The  report,  by  the  way,  makes  at  least  two 
Etetements  directly  relating  to  the  decision 
before  this  hearing: 

First,  it  states  that  the  recreation  resource 
in  greatest  demand  and  shortest  supply  is 
water-oriented  recreational  areas  handy  to 
metropolitan  areas. 

Second,  it  says,  the  area  of  the  Nation  that 
by  1980  will  have  the  largest  demand  for 
outdoor  recreation  facilities  Is  the  north-cen- 
tral census  region.  As  you  know,  the  Twin 
Cities  are  the  great  population  center  for 
the  western  part  of  that  region. 

It  may  be  hard  to  realize  for  those  who  have 
lived  their  lives  in  the  St.  Croix  Valley,  but 
Minnesota  and  this  entire  region  have  a 
priceless  recreation  resource  In  this  river 
a  clean,  large,  spectacularly  beautiful  river 
within  a  half  hour's  drive  of  a  major  popula- 
tion center. 

I  am  appearing  here  today  to  express  the 
hope  that  you  preserve  this  river  In  its  pres- 
ent state  for  yourselves  and  as  a  heritage 
for  those  who  come  after  you. 

The  President  said:  "For  300  years  the 
beauty  of  America  has  sustained  our  spirit." 
Under  industrious  cultivation  our  rich  and 
beautiful  land  not  only  sustained  our  spirit 
but  has  made  us  rich  beyond  our  greatest 
dreams. 


We  have  always  been  grateful,  but  I  fear 
that  we  have  too  often  forgotten  the  need  to 
conserve  as  much  as  possible  of  this  rich 
Inheritance  we  have  received.  Everyone,  or 
nearly  everyone.  Is  In  favor  of  conservation — 
In  principle.  But  in  fight  after  fight,  the 
general  public  interest  in  conservation  has 
lost  out  to  the  specific  local  interest  in  com- 
mercial development. 

Perhaps  the  conflict  goes  back  to  the  day 
when  the  white  man  first  faced  the  original 
American. 

The  white  man  brought  from  Europe  ideas 
of  land  management  very  different  from  the 
Indian's. 

The  Indian  had  great  reverence  for  the 
land.  He  knew  he  depended  upon  it  for  life 
itself.  The  fruit  of  the  earth  confirmed 
the  generosity  of  the  gods.  The  land  be- 
longed not  to  the  Individual,  but  to  all  his 
people. 

The  white  man,  of  course,  thought  in  terms 
of  individual  exploitation — too  often  for  pri- 
vate gain  at  public  expense. 

It  is  only  gradually  that  we  are  coming  to 
see  that  there  is  much  truth  for  us  In  the 
original  American's  Idea. 

Thoreau  and  Muir,  and  our  other  early 
conservationists,  had  a  good  deal  of  the  In- 
dian about  them.  But  the  fight  they  waged 
was  little  more  successful  than  the  Indian's. 
In  most  conservation  contests — whether 
over  the  use  of  the  Indiana  Dunes,  of  the 
Redwoods  of  California,  or  the  St.  Croix — 
there  Is  usually  a  sizable  group  of  local  peo- 
ple willing  to  grant  the  validity  of  the  con- 
servationist's arguments,  but  tKJwing  in  this 
specific  instance  to  the  strong  local  economic 
interest  in  the  development  of  a  specific  for- 
est, river,  or  bit  of  lakeshore. 

The  fight  has  been  unequal — eloquent 
spokesmen  preaching  lofty  conservation  gen- 
eralities on  the  one  hand  pitted  against  a 
sincere,  well  organized  group  on  the  other 
speaking  the  magic  words  of  "economic 
growth." 

The  country  has  always  seemed  so  vast. 
Its  resources  so  endless,  and  economic  prog- 
ress so  American,  that  the  conservation  In- 
terests, except  in  areas  of  marginal  economic 
utility,  have  almost  always  lost  the  contest. 
No  single  one  of  these  lost  contests  loomed 
large  in  the  total  picture.  But  down  through 
the  decades  these  thousands  of  lost  contests 
have  spelled  the  destruction  of  a  major  por- 
tion of  America's  resources. 

In  this  way,  most  of  the  great  rivers  of 
America  have  been  systematically  destroyed, 
in  the  name  of  "progress." 

George  Washington  dreamed  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  on  the  beautiful  Potomac,  the 
river  praised  by  early  travelers  for  its  excep- 
tionally sweet  water. 

But  since  Washington  left  us  with  his 
dream  tons  of  silt  from  exhausted  tobacco 
plantations,  adds  leeching  into  the  river 
from  abandoned  mines.  Industrial  wastes  and 
half  treated  sewage  have  fouled  this  once 
sweet  river  and  turned  it  into  a  national  dis- 
grace. Stand  on  the  lawn  In  front  of  George 
Washington's  Mount  Vernon  home  today, 
gaze  across  the  broad  expanses  of  the  Po- 
tomac, and  your  view  will  be  scarred  by  a 
sign  proclaiming:  "Danger,  polluted  water." 
The  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  has  proposed  to 
spend  $500  million  to  build  a  system  of  dams 
to  flush  out  this  scenic  sewer.  And  now  the 
President  Is  thinking  in  terms  of  a  multi- 
million  dollar  program  to  restore  some  meas- 
ure of  the  river's  great  reputation. 

Call  the  roll  of  the  great  American  rivers 
of  the  past,  and  you  will  have  a  list  of  the 
pollution  problems  of  today— the  Androscog- 
gin in  Maine;  the  Connecticut,  that  bound- 
ary water  between  the  Green  Mountain  and 
the  Granite  States;  the  mighty  Hudson;  the 
thermally  polluted  Delaware;  the  Ohio:  the 
Mississippi;  the  Mlssotul,  and  even  Minne- 
sota, covered  from  time  to  time  by  your  flo- 
tillas of  sugarbeet  chips. 


The  story  in  each  case  Is  the  same:  they 
died  for  their  country.  They  died  In  the 
name  of  economic  development. 

And  now  we  must  spend  vast  amounts  of 
money  if  we  wish  to  restore  part  of  this  herit- 
age. 

The  story  of  America's  commercial  devel- 
opment, which  Is  in  large  part  the  story  of 
her  rivers,  is  a  glorious  one.  We  all  t>enefit. 
But  we  are  only  beginning  to  reckon  the  price 
we  must  pay  for  the  foolish  squandering  or 
our  limited  supply  of  clean  water. 

The  story  of  America's  rivers  warns  us 
against  that  American  spirit  of  optimism 
that  presumes  there  Is  always  more  to  be  had 
and  more  to  be  carelessly  wasted. 

The  vision  of  the  frontier,  with  its  promise 
of  untapped  land  and  fresh  opportunity  has 
always  been  part  of  our  dream.  It  has  not, 
however,  been  part  of  our  reality  for  some 
70  years.  We  are  only  now  coming  to  realize 
this  fact. 

We  must  act  now  to  plan,  and  to  husband 
this  heritage  of  land  and  water  carefully. 
Our  long  tradition  of  private  land  owner- 
ship and  management  makes  these  things 
very  difficult  for  us,  but  we  are  learning. 

It  seems  logical  to  nie  that  some  rivers 
ought  to  be  working  rivers,  kept  as  clean  as 
possible,  but  recognized  and  designated  as 
industrial  and  commercial  arteries. 

Others  ought  to  be  classified  as  wild  rivers, 
and  still  others  as  recreation  rivers.  Your 
favorite  trout  stream  most  certainly  ought  to 
be  protected  In  a  wild  state.  Rivers  like 
the  lower  St.  Croix,  that  offer  unusual  po- 
tential for  recreational  development,  ought 
to  be  set  aside  for  wise  recreational  develop- 
ment. 

The  St.  Croix  is  the  last  large  clean  river 
near  a  major  metropolitan  area  in  all  of  the 
midwest.  If  we  dont  halt  commercial  ex- 
ploitation here,  where  shall  be  stop? 

The  upper  St.  Croix  is  a  river  that  got  a 
second  chance.  By  1903  the  stripping  of  the 
valley's  forests  had  left  it  nearly  bare — and 
made  the  river  towns  rich.  But  60  years  of 
quiet  have  reclothed  Its  banks  with  trees 
and  stabilized  its  soil  with  grass.  Now  it  has 
been  studied  as  a  wild  river,  part  of  a  new 
Federal  program  for  the  preservation  of  our 
dwindling  supply  of  undeveloped  streams. 
It  looks  like  the  upper  St.  Croix  is  going  to 
be  preserved.     We  can  all  t>e  grateful. 

The  towns  of  the  lower  St.  Croix  thrived 
on  timber  fortunes  and  related  Industrial 
development  while  the  upper  valley  was  be- 
ing stripped. 

The  magnificent  period  architecture  in 
Stillwater  is  a  tribute  to  those  prosperous, 
high-handed  old  days. 

But  since  World  War  I,  the  lower  St.  Croix 
vaUey  has  been  Industrially  becalmed.  Local 
citizens  have  kept  up  their  hopes  for  a  re- 
birth of  industry,  but  without  any  luck.  In 
1938.  as  Mr.  Chester  Wilson  so  eloquently  ex- 
plained at  our  Senate  subcommittee  hearings 
In  December,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers completed  a  9-foot  barge  channel  23 
miles  up  the  river  to  Stillwater  In  hopes  of 
attracting  industry. 

For  many  years  this  lack  of  industry  has 
concerned  local  leaders.  With  proper  plan- 
ning, however,  it  will  turn  out  to  t>e  a  bless- 
ing. For  the  lower  St.  Croix,  negleqted  by 
industry  for  half  a  century,  is  now  in  an 
excellent  position  to  develop  a  real  growth 
Industry — outdoor  recreation. 

Washington  County  is  already  part  of  the 
Twin  Cities  metropolitan  area.  Even  in  1960, 
according  to  the  census.  50  percent  of  the 
county's  wage  earners  worked  outside  its 
borders— in  the  Twin  Cities,  of  course.  The 
pressure  on  the  schools  of  Free  School  Dis- 
trict 834  comes  from  the  children  of  Twin 
Cities  workers  who  are  making  their  homes 
In  this  beautiful  county. 

By  the  year  2000— only  35  years  away 
(those  of  you  who  remember  1930  will  realize 
what  a  short  time  35  years  is)- the  Twin 
Cities  area  population  wUl  hit  the  2  million 
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mark,  according  to  a  report  by  your  metro- 
politan planning  commission,  and  Stillwater 
will  be  practically  downtown. 

"In  our  urban  areas, "^  President  Johnson 
said  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  "the 
central  problem  today  is  to  protect  and  re- 
store man's  satisfaction  In  belonging  to  a 
community.  •   *   • 

"The  first  step  is  to  break  old  patterns — 
to  begin  to  think,  work  and  plan  for  the 
development  of  entire  metropolitan  areas." 

Now,  but  even  more  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately ahead,  this  great  and  growing  metro- 
politan area  will  need  the  St.  Croix  as  a 
recreational  resource,  not  as  an  industrial 
site. 

Despite  its  sparkling  array  of  lakes  and 
woods  the  Twin  Cities  area,  again  according 
to  the  MPC  report,  is  even  today  short  of 
outdoor  recreational  facilities.  In  fact  it  has 
only  30  percent  of  what  is  considered  desir- 
able (10  acres  for  every  1,000  residents). 

The  Upper  Midwest  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Co\mcil  reports  that  in  the  next  15 
years  the  Twin  Cities  area  will  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  continuing  migration  from  the 
small  towns  and  farms  of  the  north-central 
region. 

Wt^h  incomes  going  steadily  up  (the  gross 
national  product  is  predicted  to  jimip  95 
percent  in  the  next  15  years)  and  more  and 
more  leisure  time  available,  the  need  for  and 
demand  for  outdoor  recreation  in  the  beauti- 
ful lower  St.  Croix  Valley  will  be  enormous. 

Conservationists  usually  find  themselves  In 
the  position  of  arguing  for  abstract  values 
against  men  holding  gilt  edged  balance 
sheets. 

We    are    beginning,    however,    to    develop,* 
some  facts  that  help  explain  the  dollar  value 
of  green  space  and  recreational  areas. 

For   Instance,    it    was    discovered    in   New^ 
York  City  that,  over  a  15-year  period,  prop- 
erty  located   on   Central  Park  increased   18 
times  in  value  while  similar  property  away 
from  the  park  only  doubled  in  value. 

In  Washington.  D.C.,  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  the  total  investment  in  lovely 
Rock  Creek  Park  has  been  more  than  paid 
for  by  the  increased  tax  income  on  the  prop- 
erties near  the  park. 

Those  who  fear  that  without  heavy  Indus- 
try Stillwater  is  doomed  to  be  Just  another 
dying  river  town  are  looking  to  the  past,  not 
to  the  future.  Recreational  development 
offers  more  In  the  long  run  than  the  devel- 
opment of  industry  on  the  St.  Croix. 

The  Northern  States  Power  Co.  proposes 
to  begin  construction  this  year  on  the  first 
of  two  coal-operated  steam-electric  gener- 
ating units  at  Oak  Park  Heights.  Minn.,  Just 
south  of  Stillwater.  The  first  unit  would 
have  a  capacity  of  550,000  kilowatts.  It  would 
have  a  785-foot  smokestack,  a  half-mile 
coal  pile,  and  require  660  cubic  feet  of  river 
water  per  second  for  cooling  and  condensing 
steam.  The  second  unit,  a  750,000-kllowatt 
unit,  would  of  course  require  even  more 
cooling  water. 

Valley  residents  and  thoughtful  conserva- 
tionists everywhere  fear  the  heat  pollution 
of  the  river,  pollution  of  the  air  by  the 
sulfur  gases  from  the  burning  of  low-grade 
fuel,  and  the  fiftyfold  Increase  In  barge  traffic 
on  the  river  that  the  first  unit  of  the  plant 
would  require.  In  essence,  this  plant  will 
simply  and  unnecessarily  reduce  the  value  of 
the  river  for  recreation  at  a  stage  In  history 
when  the  trend  should  be  sharply  reversed. 

On  the  narrow  question  of  water  pollution 
danger,  I  have  no  new  information  to  add. 
The  Minnesota  Water  Pollution  Control  Com- 
mission is.  I  am  confident,  able  to  sift  all 
the  available  evidence  on  that  problem.  If 
the  evidence  shows  that  the  operation  of  the 
plan  will  have  any  adverse  effect  on  the  water 
quality  or  the  ecology  of  the  river,  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  commission  will  either  turn 
down  the  company's  application  for  a  permit 
to  return  heated  water  to  the  river,  or  at 


least  require  the  construction  of  the  proper 
cooling  towers  to  insure  the  river  against 
damage. 

» I  would  like  to  raise  one  question,  how- 
ever. 

The  National  Power  Survey  Just  released 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  indicates 
that  it  is  generally  considered  sound  practice 
to  limit  stream  diversion  for  stream  conden- 
sation to  one-half  the  streamflow. 

The  first  unit  of  the  proposed  Allen  S. 
King  plant  would  require,  I  understand,  660 
cubic  feet  per  second,  well  over  half  the 
1,000  cubic  feet  per  second  which  is  the 
10-year  minimum  flow  of  the  St.  Croix  at  Oak 
Park  Heights.  Since  the  second  unit  of  the 
plant  Is  even  larger  than  the  first,  I  am 
anxious  to  see  evidence  behind  the  company's 
assurances  that  no  harm  will  be  done  to 
the  river  by  such  massive  withdrawal  of  its 
waters. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  other  comment. 
NSP  representatives,  in  answer  to  questions 
at  our  Senate  subcommittee  hearing,  said 
that  the  additional  cost  to  the  company  of 
constructing  this  plant  on  the  Mississippi — 
say  at  the  Prairie  Island  site,  north  of  Red 
Wing,  Minn. — would  not  be  great  enough  to 
affect  the   electricity  rates. 

Still  the  company  argues  the  wisdom  of 
developing  the  St.  Croix  site  now  on  the 
grounds  that  the  power  requirements  of  the 
Twin  Cities  area  in  the  years  ahead  will  be 
so  great  that  all  available  sites  must  be 
developed  at  one  time  or  another,  and  the 
best  time  to  develop  the  St.  Croix  site  is 
now. 

Given  the  fantastic  pace  in  powerplant 
design  and  development — It  was  only  In  1961 
that  the  first  500,000  kilowatt  steam-electric 
generating  plant  went  into  operation — would 
it  not  be  wise  to  hold  off  on  using  the  St. 
Croix  site  for  the  time  being  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  new  developments  in  plant  capacity 
might  make  using  the  site  unnecessary? 

The  pollution  questions  may  be  relatively 
easy  to  pass  on.  (I  emphasize  "relatively" 
because  the  issue  is  not  simple.)  The  larger 
questions,  more  crucial  really,  raise  perplex- 
ing problems. 

Which  is  to  come  first  on  the  St.  Croix — 
power  development  or  recreation  and  con- 
servation? 

Who  Is  vested  with  the  authority  to  pro- 
tect the  public  welfare  in  these  cases? 

This  case  raises  the  age  old  question  of 
land  use  and  resource  use,  a  question  that 
must  daily  be  decided  in  situation  after 
situation  across  the  country. 

Whose  responsibility  Is  It? 

Are  we  to  ask  Northern  States  Power  Co. 
officials  to  make  their  decision  on  the  basis 
of  the  area's  present  and  future  recreational 
needs? 

The  Washington  County  officials?  For  the 
taxpayer  that  $68  million  plant  is  a  well  nigh 
Irresistible  tax  windfall,  although  I  believe 
there  are  some  who  see  the  long-range 
dangers. 

In  the  absence  of  any  regional,  or  metro- 
politan planning  authority,  the  appeal  must 
be  made  to  this  Joint  hearing  to  take  the 
larger  considerations  into  account. 

I  am  aware  there  are  differences  of  opinion 
over  the  scope  of  authority  vested  in  the 
conservation  commissioner  by  the  words 
"health  and  welfare"  In  the  pertinent  section 
of  the  statutes.  These  are  matters  over 
which  competent  counsel  are  expected  to 
differ.  But  since  they  do  differ  and  the 
issue  is  so  Important,  it  surely  is  a  matter 
that  ought  to  be  settled  by  the  appropriate 
court  before  authorization  is  granted  the 
company  to  proceed. 

That  there  is  a  vested  public  Interest  in 
public  waters  as  such  is  clear;  that  any  rea- 
sonably liberal  interpretation  of  the  word 
"welfare"  raises  the  question  of  the  stake  of 
the  general  public  in  this  matter;  that  since 
this  is  a  private  utility  with  a  monopoly  In 


a  service  area  set  by  the  Government,  the 
company  can  hardly  argue  that  a  ten 
months  of  delay  will  cause  irreparable  dam- 
age— while  whatever  damage  is  done  by  the 
plant  to  the  river  will  be  Irreparable. 

Furthermore,  I  am  advised  that  the  com- 
pany plans  to  proceed  with  construction  on 
other  sites  Including  the  Mississippi  in  the 
years  Inunediately  ahead. 

I  ask  again,  would  it  not  be  reasonable 
to  develop  another  site  now,  saving  the  lovely 
St.  Croix  for  exploitation  at  some  future 
time  and  only  if  absolutely  necessary? 

I  know  you  all  realize  this  is  a  case  of 
national  significance.  It  has  attracted  at- 
tention of  the  press  and  magazines  through 
the  Midwest  and  from  coast  to  coast.  The 
New  York  Times,  the  Washington  Post,  the 
Nation,  and  New  Republic  have  written 
stories  and  editorialized  about  It. 

During  the  past  100  years  we  have  wrought 
more  wanton  destruction  of  our  landscape 
than  any  previous  civilization  accomplished 
in  1,000  years.  We  now  say,  what  a  pity  our 
ancestors  didn't  have  the  foresight  to  hus- 
band our  bountiful  resources  more  sensibly. 
How  much  richer  we  would  be  in  both  esthet- 
ic and  material  wealth  had  they  had  more 
vision  and  more  courage.  Before  this  case  is 
decided  I  think  we  all  should  ask  ourselves 
this  question:  What  are  our  great-great- 
grandchildren going  to  say  about  us  a  half 
century  from  now? 

I  might  add  that  beglimlng  attempts  at 
the  Industrialization  of  the  St.  Croix  make 
it  clear  that  Federal  action  is  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  national  interest. 

Therefore,  I  am  now  drafting  a  bill  to  make 
the  entire  length  of  the  St.  Croix  and  its 
Wisconsin  tribiJtary,  the  Namekagon,  into  a 
national  scenic  waterway. 

North  of  Taylors  Falls  the  St.  Croix  would 
be  designated  a  "wild  river"  as  envisioned  In 
the  Federal  study.  A  national  recreation 
area  would  be  laid  out  along  the  lower  St. 
Croix. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  chance  to  ap- 
pear and  urge  you  to  hold  your  hearings  open 
until  the  evidence  gathered  by  the  task  force 
Is  available,  and  then  to  make  your  decision 
on  the  broadest  possible  grounds. 

President  Johnson's  state  of  the  Union 
message  showed  that  the  tide  in  conservation 
decisions  has  turned. 

If  you  will  examine  all  of  the  relevant 
factors,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  decide  that 
the  best  interests— the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  Minnesota — is  in  denying  the  application 
of  the  Northern  States  Power  Co.,  and  pre- 
serving the  St.  Croix  for  its  rightful  role  as 
a  recreational  resource,  a  part  of  what  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  called  a  green  legacy  for 
tomorrow. 
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(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  19,  1965) 
The  Dying  Rivers 

The  St.  Croix  River  Is,  as  Senator  Nelson, 
of  Wisconsin,  rightly  points  out,  the  last 
large  clean  river  near  a  major  metropolitan 
area  in  all  of  the  Midwest.  It  won't  be  for 
long,  if  the  Northern  States  Power  Co.  has 
Its  way.  The  company  wants  to  build  a 
coal-burning  electric  generating  plant  at 
Stillwater,  Minn.  Besides  inflicting  a  huge 
coal-pile  on  the  river,  the  plant  would  also 
pour  warm  chlorinated  water  Into  the  stream. 
changing  the  natural  habitat  for  the  worse. 

Senator  Nelson  appeared  on  Thursday  be- 
fore a  hearing  in  Minnesota  to  appeal  to 
State  authorities  to  reconsider  consequences 
of  approving  the  project.  There  is  no  doubt, 
as  the  Senator  acknowledged,  that  there 
would  be  some  local  economic  benefits  for  the 
area  If  the  plant  were  built.  But  that  is 
precisely  the  problem,  because,  he  added, 
"the  fight  has  been  unequal— eloquent 
spokesmen  preaching  lofty  conservation  gen- 
eralities on  the  one  hand,  determined  peo- 
ple seeking  their  bread  and  butter  on  the 
other." 


As  the  Senator  pungently  put  it : 

■MCall  the  roll  of  the  great  American  rivers 
„f  the  past,  and  you  will  have  a  list  of  the 
nnllution  problems  of  today-the  Andros- 
fflnln  Maine;  the  Connecticut,  that 
houndary  water  between  the  Green  Moun- 
tain and  the  Granite  States:  the  mighty 
midson-  the  thermally  polluted  Delaware; 
fhe  Ohio;  the  Mississippi;  and  even  your 
jtlnnesota.  covered  from  time  to  time  by  flo- 
tillas of  sugar  beet  chips. 

The  story  In  each  case  Is  the  same:  they 
died  for  their  country.  They  died  in  the 
name  of  economic  development." 

By  disapproving  or  at  least  delaying  the 
Stillwater  generating  plant.  Minnesota  au- 
thorities could  spare  one  river  from  the  same 
fate  until  congress  has  time  to  consider  Mr 
NttsoN's  proposal  for  a  St.  Croix  National 
Scenic  Waterway.     We  urge  them  to  do  so. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  27,  1964] 

proposed    POWERPLANT     ON     SX.      CRODC     STIKS 
OPPOSITION— POLLUTION    OF  WATER   AND   AlR 

Foreseen  by  Project  Foes 

(By  Austin  C.  Wehrwein) 

Stillwater,  Minn.,  Dec.  26.— A  State  hear- 
ing will  be  held  January  13  and  14  on  a  pro- 
pt^ed  coal-fired  electrical  powerplant  on  the 
St  Croix  River  near  here. 

The  project  has  aroused  national  concern 
among  conservationists. 

The  Northern  States  Power  Co.  is  planning 
a  $68  million  expandable  facility  of  550.000 
kUowatts  vdth  an  exhaust  stack  800  feet  tall 
and  a  coal  pile  half  a  mile  long. 

The  Joint  hearing  by  Wayne  H.  Olson,  con- 
servation commissioner,  and  the  Minnesota 
Water  Pollution  Control  Conunlsslon,  headed 
by  Dr  M.  N.  Hargraves  of  the  Mayo  Clinic, 
win  confront  these  agencies  with  problems 
of  high  emotional  content. 

Few  of  the  opponents  live  in  Stillwater, 
where  the  plant  is  welcomed  as  a  tax  bo- 
nanza. 

But  they  contend  that  the  St.  Croix  is  one 
of  the  last  clean  rivers  serving  the  recreation 
needs  of  a  large  metropolitan  area.  And  they 
say  that  the  plant  would  send  fumes  into 
the  air  that  would  be  trapped  in  the  valley 
by  air  Inversion  like  that  in  Los  Angeles. 


POLLUTION    FEARED 

They  also  say  the  hot  water  draining  into 
the  stream  would  ruin  fishing  and  swim- 
ming by  polluting  the  water.  They  con- 
tend that  there  would  be  a  big  Increase  in 
coal  barge  traffic  that  would  ruin  boating. 

This  pollution,  water  experts  contend, 
results  from  the  raising  of  the  water  tem- 
perature—in this  case  they  say  by  as  much 
as  17°— which  stimulates  the  growrth  of  al- 
gae and  bacteria. 

In  an  interview,  Barl  Ewald,  president  of 
Northern  SUte  Power,  made  a  blanket  de- 
nial of  the  allegations  about  pollution,  prom- 
ising a  full  technical  explanation  at  the 
January  hearing.  He  said  any  consequences 
of  the  plant's  operation  would  be  of  no 
importance  to  people  or  nature. 

The  165-mile  long  St.  Croix  originates  in 
northern  Wisconsin  and  flows  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi border. 

A  part  of  the  upper  river  Is  a  candidate 
for  Federal   designation   as   a   "wild   river 
and  the  power  company,  a  big  landowner  on 
the  upper  river,  is  cooperating  fully  with  the 
Interior  Department. 

But  the  section  here  is  a  broad  reach  that 
forms  a  lake.  It  Is.  nevertheless,  a  spring- 
fed  playground  for  the  entire  Twin  Cities 
region  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  and  it 
Is  said  to  be  the  most  used  boating  area 
between    the    Great    Lakes    and    the    west 

COJlSt 

The  plant  site  Is  in  Oak  Park  Heights,  a 
village  of  332  immediately  south  of  Stillwater, 
which  has  a  population  of  8,000.  It  once 
was  a  sawmill  town,  but  today  is  part  of 


the  suburban  complex  of  the  Twin  Cities, 
which  lie  about  20  miles  to  the  west. 

Local  leaders  have  banded  together  to 
flght  in  favor  of  the  plant,  contending 
chiefly  that  the  population  explosion,  which 
made  the  valley  Important  to  recreation,  has 
caused  demands  for  schools  and  other  serv- 
ices that  requh-e  more  taxes.  Signs  around 
town  say,  "Welcome  N.S.P." 

John  T.  McDonough,  the  probate-Juvenile 
court  Judge,  said,  "They're  raising  black 
dragons.  The  real  issue  is  not  pollution— it 
Is  whether  the  entire  St.  Croix  Valley  is  go- 
ing to  be  zoned  for  recreation.  For  whom?" 
Ray  Humphries,  a  member  of  the  school 
board,  said,  "The  St.  Croix  River  is  a  great 
natural  resource  In  which  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota  have  residual  rights." 
Mr.  Humphries  is  a  chemical  engineer  who 
commutes  to  St.  Paul. 

Those  who  feel  as  he  does  have  formed 
"Save  the  St.  Croix,  Inc.."  whose  membership 
spreads  from  the  Woman's  Club  of  Hudson, 
Wis  ,  across  the  river  to  the  Minnesota  So- 
ciety of  Architects.  These  opponents  claim 
at  least  10,000  followers,  including  many 
commuters  from  the  area. 

They  range  from  implacable  foes  who  see 
the  plant  as  a  blow  to  spiritual  values  to 
those  who  would  accept  It  if  the  company 
would  use  natural  gas  instead  of  coal  and 
cool  the  exhaust  waters. 

To  Judge  McDonough,  however,  the  valley 
can  be  used  for  both  industry— of  which  he 
wants  more— and  recreation.  He  and  his 
friends  are  determined  to  show  the  "out- 
siders" that  the  valley  residents  are  masters 
of  their  fate. 

Sigurd  F.  Olson,  of  Ely,  in  northern  Min- 
nesota, a  conservation  writer  and  ecologist, 
summed  up  the  opposite  point  of  view. 

"The  St.  Croix  does  not  belong  to  those 
who  live  along  its  banks,"  he  said.  "It  be- 
longs to  everybody.  It  is  a  heritage  all 
America  owns.  We  happen  to  hold  it  in 
trust.  It  is  up  to  us  to  preserve  it.  The 
time  for  decision  is  now." 

He  said  that  no  Industry,  no  matter  how 
valid  Its  expansion,  had  the  right  to  destroy 
beauty  If  there  were  an  alternative  site,  and 
he  said  that  In  this  case  there  was  one. 

Mr.  Ewald,  asked  why  his  company  did  not 
use  an  alternate  site,  such  as  one  near  Red 
Wing  on  the  already  polluted  Mississippi,  re- 
plied :  "Why  should  we?" 

He  said  the  alternative  would  cost  more 
to  build  and  to  operate  and  that  the  objec- 
tions to  the  plant  near  Stillwat«r  were 
"rather  frlngy." 

He  said  the  plant  would  be  built  in  an 
area  that  already  had  some  industry;  that 
the  800-foot-hlgh  stack  would  emit  notice- 
able particles  only  once  or  twice  a  year,  that 
the  warm  water  would  be  of  no  major  con- 
sequence and  that  the  barge  traffic  would  be 
conflned  to  three  trips  a  week  at  night  and 
never  on  weekends. 

The  power  companv,  which  has  been  re- 
ducing rates,  would  not  have  to  raise  th^ 
if  a  more  costly  alternative  site  were  used. 
It  would  mean,  however,  that  the  company 
would  prabably  have  to  skip  the  next  rate 
reduction. 

Gov  John  Revnolds.  of  Wisconsin,  set  up 
a  studv  group  to  look  into  the  effect  of  the 
plant  on  the  Wisconsin  side  of  the  river 
Feeling  runs  strongly  in  Wisconsin  against 
the  plant.  ^ 

Earlier  this  month.  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  and  a 
former  Governor,  conducted  a  hearing  in 
Stillwater  for  a  Senate  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion Subcommittee. 

He  is  a  strong  opponent  of  the  project. 
The  hearing  Is   expected  to  add   Impetus 
to  a  drive  for  Federal  legislation  designed  to 
prevent  water  pollution. 

A  bill  designed  to  achieve  that  purpose 
passed  the  Senate  in  the  last  session  but  died 
m  the  House. 


[From  the  Economist,  Jan.  16, 19651 
Saving  the  St.  Croix 
( From  a  correspondent  in  Minneapolis ) 
The  battle  to  preserve  natural  areas  for 
their  scenic   values,   and  old  buildings   for 
their   architectural   or   historic   importance, 
is    all    too    often   lost   simply   through   the 
failure    of    conservation-minded    people    to 
appreciate  early  enough  what  is  fundamental 
to  success.    A  classic  example  of  this  failure 
is  now  on  display  in  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Croix  River — a  clear,  pleasant  stream  which 
rises   near  Lake   Superior   and   flows   south, 
forming  the  Minnesota-Wisconsin  boundary 
for  100  of  Its  165  miles  to  its  Junction  with 
the  turbid  Mississippi.    It  is  said  to  be  the 
most   popular   boating  water  between  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  west  coast.    Virtually  all 
traces    of    the    lumbering    industry,    which 
flourished    in    the    river    in    the    late    19th 
century,    have   disappeared;    the    valley   has 
remained  a  quiet  wooded  area — the  last  such 
unspoiled    valley    so   near    a   major   metro- 
politan area. 

On  the  lower  river  Just  below  Stillwater, 
however,  the  Northern  States  Power  Co., 
which  provides  the  grovnng  region  with 
electricltv  (the  same  company.  Ironically, 
which  has  preserved  from  development  some 
70  miles  of  the  upper  St.  Croix)  has  now 
proposed  to  construct  a  major  electric  power- 
plant.  The  first  550.000-kilowatt  coal-burn- 
In"  unit  is  to  be  in  operation  in  1968;  a  sec- 
ond 650.000-kilowatt  unit  is  to  be  added  after 
1970  The  company,  eager  to  proceed,  has 
the  enthusiastic  backing  of  local  Interests 
hungry  for  the  tax  relief  which  its  $140- 
million  plant  will  ultimately  bring  to  a 
growing  community. 

The  company's  proposal  has,  however, 
been  vigorously  opposed  by  an  organization 
known  as  "Save  the  St.  Croix"— a  curious 
alliance  of  planners  thinking  primarily  of 
the  valley  as  a  major  recreational  site  for  the 
2  million  or  so  people  In  the  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul  metropolitan  area,  and  of  local  house- 
holders. Many  of  these  are  commuters  into 
the  cities,  whose  enjoyment  of  the  river  and 
its  vistas  will  suffer  from  the  plant,  with  Its 
tall  smokestack;  long  coal  pile  and  attend- 
ant barge  tows.  The  opponents  have  drawn 
eloquent  support  from  conservationists  all 
across  the  Nation.  Their  problem  is  simply 
that  no  agency  exists  which  Is  specifically 
empowered  to  consider  the  broad  questions 
which  they  are  raising  about  the  future  use 
of  the  valley. 

In  spite  of  Minnesota's  liberal  tradition, 
it  is  one  of  the  four  States  without  direct 
State  regulation  of  electricity  companies. 
Northern  States  Power  needs  only  four  for- 
mal approvals:  a  local  zoning  permit  from 
the  village  of  Oak  Park  Heights  ( 1960  popula- 
tion: 322) ;  a  permit  from  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  certifying  that  the  9-foot  river 
channel  is  adequate:  permission  from  the 
Minnesota  Conservation  Department,  which 
opened  hearings  this  week,  to  withdraw 
water  for  cooling:  and  an  agreement  from 
the  State's  water  pollution  control  commis- 
sion that  the  return  of  this  water  will  not 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  river  unduly  and, 
by  doing  so.  make  swimming  unpleasant  and 
skating  impossible. 

Formal  review  of  potential  pollution  of  the 
air  is  not  even  required,  though  this  hazard 
will  be  considered.  Nor  has  Wisconsin's  ap- 
proval been  asked  on  any  of  these  questions. 
The  company  can  point  out  that  no  public 
decision  has  been  made  to  save  the  valley  for 
recreation  and  that  It  has  done  more  than 
Is  legally  required  to  protect  public  health; 
it  can  also  ask  legitimately.  "Why  Is  it  up  to 
a  private  firm  to  save  the  St.  Croix"? 

Indeed  the  conservationists  ought  to 
have  understood  long  ago  the  threat  which 
the  electric  power  Industry,  doubling  its 
generating  capacity  every  10  years,  posed  to 
the  rivers  of  the  region.    An  almost  identical 
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controversy  has  been  underway  on  the 
Hudson  River  above  New  York  City.  Lftcal 
planners  have  long  been  pointing  out  that 
the  fragmentation  of  the  metropolitan  area 
into  a  multitude  of  small,  sovereign  govern- 
ments makes  it  especially  difficult  to  preserve 
major  areas  from  development. 

Under  the  existing  arrangements  for  fi- 
nancing public  services  these  municipalities 
and  school  districts  can  share  in  the  tax 
revenue  from  the  region's  commercial  and 
industrial  development  only  by  getting  the 
shopping  centers,  factories,  and  electric  gen- 
erating plants  built  within  their  boundaries. 
No  public  body  exists  to  enforce  a  regional 
plan  for  development. 

The  St.  Croix  may  yet  be  saved,  however. 
Minnesota's  authorities  may  find  technical 
grounds  for  rejecting  the  plant,  or  the  com- 
pany may  move  voluntarily  to  another,  al- 
ready industrialized  site  (perhaps  at  Red- 
wing on  the  Mississippi)  either  out  of  concern 
about  future  regulatory  legislation  or  simply 
because  its  construction  schedules  make  ex- 
tended delay  intolerable.  As  an  Interstate 
river,  moreover.  th,e  St  Croix  is  likely  soon  to 
be  covered  by  new  Federal  legislation,  which 
President  Johnson  has  promised  to  support 
designed  to  forestall  air  and  water  pollution. 

The  issue,  however,  goes  beyond  the  St. 
Croix.  There  are  other  cases  to  which  this 
Federal  legislation  will  not  apply.  If  the 
people  interested  in  preserving  the  historic, 
scenic,  and  esthetic  values  of  urban  areas 
are  not  to  be  disappointed  repeatedly  in  the 
future,  they  will  need  to  Insist  much  more 
skillfully  than  they  have  in  the  past  that  the 
planning  of  major  plants  and  roads  be  inte- 
grated at  an  early  stage  with  a  far  more 
effective  program  of  public  planning. 


ILLINOIS  PARTNERS   OF  THE 
ALLIANCE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
foreign  aid  message  which  the  President 
sent  to  Congress  on  January  14,  I  was 
pleased  to  note  the  President's  special 
mention  of  a  new  program  developing 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  When 
he  spoke  of  the  achievements  that  are 
being  realized  in  support  of  the  Alliance, 
he  said: 

Twenty-five  of  our  States  have  joined  the 
Partners  for  the  Alliance  program — they 
bring  to  bear  a  vital  people-to-people  effort 
on  our  relationships  with  Latin  America. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
my  own  State's  participation  in  the  Part- 
ners for  the  Alliance.  As  a  result  of  or- 
ganizational meetings  held  last  month  in 
Illinois,  and  negotiations  in  Brazil  con- 
ducted by  partners  officials,  Illinois  has 
entered  into  a  partnership  arrangement 
'with  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  in  Brazil. 

The  first  steps  in  creating  closer  com- 
munity-level relationships  between  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  Latin  America  were 
taken  on  December  17  and  18  with  the 
formation  of  two  Illinois  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  planning  committees.  This  fol- 
lowed organizational  meetings  in  Illinois 
at  which  Mr.  James  H.  Boren,  director 
of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  programs, 
and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ruben,  special  assist- 
and  in  the  partners  program,  discussed 
this  new  approach  with  Illinois  leaders. 
The  two  planning  committees  were 
formed  in  Carbondale,  in  southern  Illi- 
nois, and  in  Chicago  and  their  activities 
will  be  coordinated  through  a  central 
organization  made  up  of  members  of 
both  committees.  These  groups  are  now 
working  to  enlist  the  support  of  busi- 
ness, labor,  education,  and  civic  groups 


throughout  the  State.  Governor  Kerner 
and  the  Illinois  Board  of  Economic  De- 
velopment are  offering  the  fullest  sup- 
port to  initiate  a  meaningful  program 
that  will  offer  new  opportunities  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  development  of  social 
services,  economic  growth,  community 
development,  and  trade. 

With  the  organization  of  Illinois'  par- 
ticipation underway,  Mr.  Boren  left  for 
Brazil.  There  he  scheduled  a  number 
of  meetings,  in  southern  and  northeast 
Brazil,  as  well  as  in  Rio,  with  private 
sector  leaders,  governors  of  states,  and 
other  officials  to  discuss  partners  pro- 
gram activities.  When  first  in  Rio,  he 
met  with  AID  and  American  Embassy 
personnel  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a 
number  of  partnerships  developing  for 
Bi-azil. 

In  Sao  Paulo  on  January  8.  Mr.  Boren 
met  with  business  and  community  lead- 
ers to  propose  an  active  partnership  be- 
tween the  state  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Illi- 
nois. On  January  15,  the  Sao  Paulo 
partners  planning  group  advised  U.S. 
officials  that  they  had  accepted  the  offer 
of  Illinois  for  a  partnership  arrange- 
ment and  had  begun  to  organize  their 
program. 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  the  many  citi- 
zens of  my  State  who  have  been  working 
to  effect  a  partnership  with  an  area  of 
Latin  America.  I  commend  this  pro- 
gram to  all  those  who  would  encourage 
lasting  friendships  with  the  great  peo- 
ples of  Latin  America. 

The  speech  delivered  to  the  Sao  Paulo 
leaders  by  Mr.  Boren  provides  valuable 
background  material  on  the  aims  of  the 
partners  program,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  by  Mr.  James  Boren,  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  January  8,  1965,  on  the  Occasion 
OP  THE  Organization  of  the  Sao  Paulo/ 
Illinois  Partners  of  the  Alliance  Com- 
mittee 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  in  the 
dynamic  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  it's  particu- 
larly a  pleasure  to  have  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing with  you  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  a 
new  dimension  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
Involving  the  private  sector.  I  have  not  come 
to  speak  in  generalities  about  the  Alliance, 
but  rather,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Alliance,  I 
have  come  to  seek  your  help  and  to  explore 
with  you  the  possibility  of  developing  a 
working  partnership  involving  two  great 
areas  of  the  hemisphere,  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo  and  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  proposal 
which  I  shall  make  is  at  the  request  of  an 
active  group  of  leaders  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois which  has  organized  Itself  Into  the 
Illinois  Partners  of  the  Alliance. 

The  American  nations  have  been  linked 
from  their  beginnings  by  a  desire  for  freedom 
and  greater  human  dignity.  Inter-American 
conferences  through  the  years  have  resulted 
is  close  cooperation  In  commercial,  cultural, 
political,  and  economic  fields.  This  coopera- 
tion was  made  more  formal  with  the  creation 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
whose  charter  was  signed  at  the  Conference 
of  Bogota  in  1948.  The  signing  of  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  on  August  17,  1961, 
has  given  a  new  dimension  to  the  concept  of 
hemispheric  partnership.  While  many  areas 
of  close  cooperation  continue  to  flourish  be- 
tween governments,  and  between  private  and 
institutional  organizations,  direct  individual 
or  community  activity  has  only  Just  begun. 


The  partners  of  the  Alliance  is  basically  a 
private  sector  program  through  which  direct 
relationships  can  be  established  or  strength- 
ened  among  such  community  groups  as  busl- 
ness,  professional,  educational,  labor,  service 
organizations,  state,  county  or  city  institu- 
tions, and  even  private  Individuals. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  existence 
22  organized  partnerships  involving  areas  ol 
Latin  America  and  areas  of  the  United 
States;  other  States  and  regions  will  soon 
become  organized.  These  partnerships  are 
action  oriented.  The  partners  of  the  AlU- 
ance  is  not  based  on  material  assistance  as 
such,  but  rather  it  is  based  on  a  concept— 
a  concept  of  working  together  in  simple  but 
meaningful  activities  through  which  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  and  social  development  can 
be  promoted  through  private  initiative.  The 
partnerships  become  a  channel  through 
which  the  citizens  of  the  Americas  can 
translate  personal  interest  in  hemispheric 
friendship  into  reality. 

Permit  me  to  describe  some  of  the  types 
of  activities  which  are  being  undertaken  by 
some  of  the  partnership  programs  already 
established.  This  month  10  educators  from 
Costa  Rica  will  be  traveling  to  the  State  of 
Oregon  where  they  will  serve  as  special  re- 
source professionals  for  2  months.  Each  of 
the  educators  will  work  with  a  different 
school  district.  They  will  upgrade  the 
teaching  of  Spanish  and  history,  and  will 
provide  much  enrichment  to  the  educational 
program  in  Oregon.  While  in  Oregon,  they 
will  participate  in  professional  training  pro- 
grams involving  teaching  techniques  and  the 
development  of  low-cost  teaching  materials. 
Thus,  Costa  Rica  will  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  life  of  Oregon. 

Oakland  County  in  Michigan  is  working  in 
a  partnership  with  the  Valle  del  Cauca  in 
Colombia.  A  permanent  representative  of 
the  Oakland  Partners  of  the  Alliance  is  liv- 
ing in  Call  and  Is  helping  to  develop  direct 
relationships.  Students  from  Michigan  are 
presently  studying  at  the  University  del 
Valle  under  a  scholarship  established  by  that 
university.  Students  from  Colombia  are 
studying  at.  Oakland  University  in  Michigan 
under  similar  arrangements.  A  union  leader 
in  Michigan  accepted  an  invitation  from  a 
union  in  Valle  del  Cauca  to  participate  in  a 
regional  labor  seminar.  Commercial  con- 
tacts are  being  established,  and  other  activ- 
ities planned.  Florida  is  now  implementing 
an  educational  partnership  with  Colombia 
and  the  Massachusetts  Partners  of  the  Alli- 
ance is  moving  forward  in  a  program  with 
the  State  of  Antioquia  in  Colombia. 

The  Texas  Partners  of  the  Alliance  aie 
working  with  Peru  in  a  number  of  activities. 
Various  private  groups,  including  high  school 
students,  have  assisted  villages  in  rural  Peru 
in  the  completion  of  manv  small  self-help 
projects.  The  Texas  AFL-CIO  provided 
wheelbarrows,  picks,  and  shovels  to  a  village 
which  was  working  on  a  farm-to-market 
road.  Several  villages  had  built  schools  but 
lacked  the  materials  for  the  roofs,  doors,  and 
windows.  The  Texas  Partners  provided  some 
of  these  materials.  Villages  have  been  as- 
sisted with  sets  of  new  books  (in  Spanish) 
and  generators  have  been  provided  for  use 
with  night  literacy  classes.  These  and  other 
similar  small  projects  were  developed  in  con- 
junction with  the  Peru  Partners  of  the  Alli- 
ance Committee.  Plans  are  now  being  made 
for  an  investments  conference  through  which 
business  leaders  of  Peru  and  Texas  can  meet 
to  discuss  not  general  investment  climate  but 
specific  joint  venture  opportunities  and  other 
marketing  or  commercial  relationships. 

The  4-H  Club  and  other  rural  youth  activ- 
ities are  being  developed  as  one  phase  of  a 
Bolivia-Utah  partnership.  Years  ago,  inci- 
dentally, the  tomato  Industry  in  Utah  was 
saved  by  the  Introduction  of  new  varieties 
of  tomatoes  from  Bolivia;  the  people  oi 
Utah  remember  this.  The  Idaho  Partners  oi 
the  Alliance  are  working  with  the  Ecuador- 
an town  of  Pelileo  in  the  completion  of  seven 
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,„Pts  which  are  an  essential  part  of  their 
P'°^  ^Pv^pment  plan.  The  private  sector 
^°!fjf  a  Chile-California  relationship  is 
part  Ol   " 

""Tllfrtnershlp  is  now  beginning  to  develop 
f^»pn  the  State  of  Minas  Gerals  and  the 
?ZZ  Colorado.  At  this  minute  the  Jun- 
f  rhambers  of  Commerce  of  Denver  and 
'°'  fnpr  are  working  on  community  health 
^tr  nro  ectT  A  shipment  of  medical  jour- 
nlS  relSd  materials  Is  now  on  its  way 
fnM.nas  Gerals.  In  keeping  with  the  part- 
*°  ^hTn  concept,  the  Minas  Gerals  partners 
°'Ss  in  th^e  process  of  collecting  various 
^fn?ral  samples  which  will  be  sent  to  schools 
rcoTorX  to  be  of  help  In  the  teaching  of 
hP  sciences.  Other  activities  are  being 
planned  ^n  this  partnership  which  Is  Just  be- 

^°Tt'sta°te' oT  RIO  de  Janeiro  has  an  ef- 
Jt?v^  Partners  of  the  Alliance  Committee 
Inds  deve  oping  its  program  with  the  State 
"  Marjland.^  Ambassador  Juracl  Magalhaes 
onrHrinated  as  did  Governor  Tawes,  in  the 
^fnauet  dilng  which  the  Maryland  t«am 
Reported  on  its  program  development  visit 
to  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Other  partnerships  exist  which  Involve  a 
broad  range  of  activities.  Some  of  the  Latin 
Erican  committees  are  now  developing 
Sal  collections  of  art.  historical  mate- 
Hal  and  handicraft  Items  which  will  travel 
on  a  special  schedule  throughout  the  partner 
S?a?e  in  the  United  States.  Arrangements 
are  being  made  to  exchange  educational  ma- 
Sials  in  order  that  the  citizens  may  learn 
more  about  their  partners.  Partner  corn- 
Sees  can  assist  m  developing  constructive 
Su  imlconstructive  In  the  sense  of  serving 
s  a  channel  to  visitors  in  partner  areas  ao 
become  acquainted  with  business  and  pro- 
fessional counterparts.  The  range  of  activi- 
ties is  limited  only  by  the  imagination  of 
the  partners  committees. 

The   Partners    of    the    Alliance    is    not    a 
rharity  or  "old   clothes"   program  but  it  is 
an  action  program  which  is  developed  along 
more  substantive  lines  by  the  representatives 
of  the  two   partners   committees.     For   ex- 
amnle  a  group  of  business,  educational,  and 
pSesslonal     leaders     from     Colorado     and 
Marvland  visited  in  Minas  Gerais  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro.    They  met  with  their  counterparts 
and   developed    the    plans    for    their    initial 
partnership    activities.     At    this    mo«ient   a 
four-man  team  representing  the  Ohio  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance  is  visiting  in  the  State 
of  Parana  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  niak- 
ing  initial  plans  for  the  direct  alliance.    Next 
week  a   team   representing   the   New   Jersev 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  will  be  arriving  in 
Alagoas  to  develop   a   program.     Very   soon 
a  program   development   team   representing 
the  Indiana    Partners   of    the   Alliance   wil 
arrive  in   the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do   Sul 
where  an  effective  committee  has  been  estab- 
lished.   The  Connecticut  Partners  team  wiu 
arrive  in  Paraiba  during  the  early  days  of 
February. 

We    m    the    United    States    have    learned 
much  from  your  country,  but  we  have  only 
begun   to   learn.     When    the   late   President 
Kennedy  spoke  before  the  diplomats  of  Latin 
America  and  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress on  March  13,  1961,  he  said:  "We  invite 
our  friends  In  Latin  America  to  contribute  to 
the  enrichment  of  life  and   culture  in  the 
United   States.     We   need   teachers  of   your 
literature  and  history  and  tradition,  oppor- 
tunities for  our  young   people  to  study  in 
your  universities,  access  to  your  music,  your 
art.  and  the  thought  of  your  great  philos- 
ophers.    For    we    know    we    have   much    to 
learn." 

And  more  recently.  President  Johnson,  In 
speaking  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  said, 
"The  foundations  have  been  laid.  The  tlnie 
calls  for  more  action  not  more  words."  It  Is 
in  this  spirit  that  I  today  seek  your  help 
In  Sao  Paulo. 


I  have  been  asked  by  the  Illinois  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  Planning  Committee  to  ex- 
plore with  you  a  possible  Partnership— a  di- 
rect alliance  of  citizens— between  the  States 
of  Sao  Paulo  and  Illinois.    The  Illinois  com- 
mittee   is    composed    of    representatives    of 
business,    labor,    professional,    civic,    educa- 
tional, and  Stete  and  local  officials;   it  Is  a 
committee  of  leaders,  men  and  women  of  ac- 
tion    In  their  first  official  action,  the  com- 
mittee asked  that  I  extend  "best  wishes  to 
our  counterparts  In  Sao  Paulo,  and  express 
the  hope  for  a  mutually  beneficial  partner- 
ship     We  are  anxious  that  the  'Chicago  of 
south  America'  be  informed  of  our  commit- 
tee's eagerness   to   develop   an   exchange   of 
social,  cultural,  and  economic  Ideas  and  proj- 
ects "    Gov.  Otto  Kerner.  of  Illinois,  has  of- 
ficially asked  that  I  convey  to  Gov.  Adhemar 
de  Barros  and  to  you  his  sincere  interest  in 
the  proposed  partnership,  and  he  has  assured 
his  strong  support  to  this  citizens  effort.     I 
might  add  also  that  present  at  the  Chicago 
meeting   at  which   the   partners   committee 
was  formed  were  representatives  of  Senators 
Douglas  and  Dirksen. 

Therefore,  I  now  formally  put  before  you 
the  request  from  the  Illinois  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  Planning  Committee.  They  seek  a 
partnership  with  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Sao  Paulo,  and  express  the  hope  that  a 
Sao  Paulo  Partners  of  the  Alliance  Planning 
Committee  may  be  organized  In  order  that 
the  program  may  begin.  If  you  wish  to  con- 
sider this  requset  and  act  favorably  upon  It. 
I  can  assist  In  making  the  arrangements  for 
a  representative  team  from  Illinois  to  visit 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  at  some  date  in  the 
near  future.  This  team  would  meet  witn 
your  committee  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
the  initial  partnership  programs. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  explain  that  my  role 
and  the  role  of  my  office  is  to  respond  to  in- 
terest and  to  serve  as  the  catalyst  in  bring- 
ing together  the  partnership  groups.  I  then 
withdraw  to  the  side  of  the  stage,  but  I  am 
available  to  serve  the  various  conunittees 
upon  request.  Sunllarly.  Jim  Grazier  of  the 
AID  mission  in  Brazil  has  an  office  In  the 
Canavara  Building  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
he  can  be  of  service  to  the  committees  in 
Brazil  in  whatever  liaison  capacity  may  be 

^I  wish  to  again  thank  you  for  the  privilege 
of  meeting  vou,  and  I  wish  also  to  express 
the  hope  thkt  the  States  of  Sao  Paulo  and 
Illinois  may  become  active  partners  of  the 
Alliance. 


Mr.     DOUGLAS, 
yield  the  floor. 


Mr.    President.    I 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourns,  it  do  so  in  accord- 
ance with  the  resolution  Previously 
adopted  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  deceased  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
and  his  bereaved  family. 

I  now  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed 
to-  and  (at  3  o'clock  and  45  minutes 
p  m  )  the  Senate  adjourned,  under  the 
order  previously  entered  until  tomorrow 
Wednesday,  January  27.  1965,  at  l^ 
o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  26,  1965: 

In  the  Coast  Guabd 


The  following-named  person  to  be  a  mem 
ber  of  the  permanent  commissioned  teaching 
^   of   th^  coast   Guard   Academy   as   an 


assistant  professor  with  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant commander : 
John  D.  Crowley 

The    following    officer    to    be    permanent 
commissioned  officer  In  the  Coast  Guard  In 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander: 
Thomas  R.  Rutledge 

The   following    officers    to   be   permanent 
commissioned  officers  In  the  Coast  Guard  in 
the  grade  ol  lieutenant: 
Roger  V.  Mlllett  Robert  W.  Davis 

Timothy  J.  Howard      Fred  M.  Lane 
Paul  Resnick  Walter  N.  Warschum 

The    following    officers    to    be    permanent 
commissioned  officers  in  the  Coast  Guard  In 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  (junior  grade) : 
Marcus  J.  Wallace         Branson  E.  Eplar 
William  H.  Tydlngs      Stephen  L.  Richmond 
James  F.  Hunt 

The  following  officer  of  the  Permanent 
Commissioned  Teaching  Staff  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  captain : 

Otto  E.  Graham.  Jr. 

The   following   officers   of  the   Permanent 
Commissioned  Teaching  Staff  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander : 
John  D.  Crowley 
Carl  W.  Selin 

The    following    officer    of    the    Permanent 
Commissioned  Teaching  Staff  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  commander: 
Ronald  A.  Wells 

The    following    retired    officer   recalled   to 
active  duty  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  commander: 
Ellis  P.  Ward 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  perma- 
nent commissioned  officers  In  the  Coast 
Guard  m  the  grade  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander : 

Walter  R.  Goldham-  Harry  W.  Perdue 
Z^r  Bill  M.  Aldridge 

Eugene  L.  Davis  Alfred  E^  Sporl 

Dewey  F  Barfield  Aubrey  R.  Patten 

Frank  J.  Dlersen  Kdgar  S.  Hutchinson 

Howard  Janke 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  perma- 
nent   commissioned    officers    In    the    Coast 
Guard  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant: 
David  A.  Corey  Neal  G.  Nelson 

John  B.  Thwlng.  Jr.      Arthur  NJ^e 
Kenneth  E.  White         Earle  K.  Hand 
Richard  G.  Nelson         Gordon  H^Dlckman 
Peter  D.  Corson  Albert  L.  Olsen.  Jr. 

William  R.  Llpham      -James  H^Scott 
John  F.  Curry  George  P.  Asche 

Charles  W.  Mason         Paul  L^  Lamb 
Axel  J.  Hagstrom  James  W^Brawley.  Jr. 

David  L.  Abbott  William  Senn 

John  H.  Hancock,  Jr.  Milton  J^  Stewart 
Francis  M.  Coonrod,     George  F.  Garvy 

J  J.  Harold  E.  Geek 

Donald  L.  Alsup  John  J- Clayton 

John  B  Frlel  Robert  E.  Nielsen 

iyrS  D  Maxwell  Daniel  E.  Baumbaugh 

Julian  W.  Howell  ^eon  D.  Lawson 

John  F.  Sutton  Char  es  F.  Galley  Jr. 

Dale  R.  Foster  Charles  L^  Fraizer 

Walter  Hamilton  Bruce  S.  Little 

Billy  C.  Read  John  O.  Leatherwood. 

Emmerson  E.  Cham-        Jr. 

hprs  Bobby  G.  Burns 

Thomas  L.  Wedge-        Hodges  S.  Gallop,  Jr. 

\joo6.  Dal  ton  J.  Beasley 

William  T.  White  David  W^Irons 

Kenneth  G.  Robert-     Mathew  Woods 
son  Eugene  D.  Gray 

James  G.  Wilcox,  Jr.     Leo  J.  Kelley 
Robert  J.  Descoteaux  Everett  G.  Walters 
Wimam  W.  Thur-         Howard  C.  Beeler.  Jr. 
mon^  Harold  U.  Wilson,  Jr. 

Roland  D.  Moriarty      John  F- Dunn 
John  J.  Smith.  Jr.         George  L.  Gordon 
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Earl  E.  Martin  Cecil  L.  McManus 

Louis  R.  McDowell,  Jr  Raymond  H.  Spoltman 
Roy  E.  Clayton  Richard  C.  Tims 

Leo  J.  DeGraw  Thomas  F.  Tutwiler 

Howard  W.  Barkell        Elbert  W.  McKinney 
Robert  E.  Bagley  Kenneth  F.  Wadman 

Joseph  H.  Martin  Martin  J.  Nllson 

James  F.  Eckman  Charles  E.  Slegman 

James  A.  Blake  Edward  L.  Stubbs 

Joseph  M.  Tanguay      Berl  R.  Williams 
Ronald  H.  Youngman  Robert  E.  Phelps 
Dean  L.  Webster  Thomas  C.  Schafer 

Hubert  T.  Blomqulst    Earl  E.  Edenfield,  Jr. 
John  D.  Drewet  Normand  A.  Brunelle 

Robert  L.  Barr  Leon  Clarlzlo 

Jackie  R.  Gore  Donald  S.  Krug 

James  E.  Mitts  David  M.  McCann 

Peter  D.  Van  Horsen     Gary  D.  Palmer 
Robert  V.  Bouck  Edward  F.  Boulanger 

John  T.  Watson  Steve  W.  Geletka 

Franklin  H.  Doughten  Phillip  W.  Harwood 
Kenneth  W.  Bates         Billie  A.  Campbell 
William  F.  Hunter         Richard  J.  Clements 
Harvev  R.  Little  Robert  F.  Stoeltje 

Francis  J.  Honke  Byron  T.  McCuUough 

Robert  M.  Terkelsen    Jackie  L.  Ward 
Peter  F.  Sterbling,  Jr.    Robert  C.  Gussman 
Richard  H.  Hill 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  perma- 
nent commissioned  officers  in  the  Coast 
Guard  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  (junior 
grade) : 

Eugene  L.  Blowers  Robert  P.  Jamerson 
Robert  A.  Burjoice  Karl  E.  Stansell,  Sr. 
John  M.  Deaver  Robert  E.  Peterson 

Louis  C.  Snell  Dale  R.  Schmidt 

Alfred  G.  Howe  Joseph  A.  Underwood 

Cecil  M.  Morris  George  M.  Simpson 

Frederick  H.  Muesse     Anthony  J.  Nigro.  Jr. 
Robert  W.  Talley  John  H.  Gould.  Jr. 

Andrew  L.  Holeman      James  F.  Ronan 
Herman  J.  Jacobs.  Jr.  Richard  N.  Howard 
John  I.  Yagerline  Harry  J.  Cougan 

George  E.  Jackman       Richard  H.  Graham 
Leonard  G.  Stone.  Jr.    Richard  E.  Ahrens 
Thomas  J.  Vento  David  W.  Reineke 

Loren  D.  Gordon  Donald  A.  Spear 

Richard  E.  Somers        Arthur  E.  Sharkey 
Allen  R.  Turner  Charles  B.  Pitcock 

Richard  A.  Lenassi        Glenn  B.  Llttlefield 
Ralph  W.  Lawrence       Glen  M.  Larsen 
Robert  L.  Phelps  John  L.  Llnnon.  Jr. 

Kenneth  R.  Ball  Osier  R.  Tipton 

Kenneth  R.  Gard  Donald  J.  Altes 

Leon  N.  Velenchenko   Karl  W.  Lehrman 
Bradley  L.  Wood  Nolan  C.  Sowell 

George  J.  Seney  Albert   E.   Kaufmann, 

William  H.  Wilson.  Jr.     Jr. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard 
for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  captain: 
Douglas  D.  Vosler  Bernard  E.  Kolkhorst 

Frank  C.  Schmitz  Donnld  M.  Reed 

James  F.  Phair  Frederick  J.  Hancox 

Clinton  J.  Maguire         Robert  A.  Adams 
Harry  A.  Solberg  William  M.  Benkert 

John  W.  Hume  Robert  A.  Schulz 

Jack  E.  Forrester  Warren  H.  Rast 

John  H.  Hawley  Curtis  J.  Kelly 

Charles  E.  MacDowell    Austin  F.  Hubbard 
Elmer  P.  Mathlson         William  J.  Zlnck 
Warren  C.  Mitchell        Richard  E.  Hoover 
Henry  A.  Campbell,  Jr.  William  N.  Banks 
Armand  J.  Bush  Daniel  J.  Scalabrlnl 

Lester  A.  Levine  Wilfrid  N.  Derby,  Jr. 

John  J.  O'Meara  Alden  E.  Lewis 

David  Oliver  Robert  T.  Norris 

Glenn  O.  Thompson  Prank  M.  Fisher,  Jr. 
Eugene  F.  Walsh  John  J.  Doherty 

Samuel  E.  Taylor  Lloyd  M.  Logan 

Emerson  Hayes,  Jr.        Albert  S.  Frevola 
Joseph  R.  Steele  Andrew  J.  Grogard 

Garth  H.  Read  Jason  S.  Kobler 

William  E.  Dennis  Robert  E.  Foley 

Robert  J.  LoForte  Harry  G.  Kosky 

Owen  W.  Siler     ^  Neale  O.  Westfall 

Arthur  Hancock  Burton  V.  Weston,  Jr. 

Richard  A.  Pasciuti        Harold  J.  McCormack 
Williams.  Allen,  Jr.      Earl  B.  Cooper 
Wallace  C.  Dahlgren      Joseph  E.  Gould 


Dono  W.  Moore  Jay  P.  Dayton 

Eric  G.  Grundy  Richard  H.  Hagadorn 

The  following  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard 

for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  commander: 

Frank  E.  Parker  William  R.  Fearn 

Robert  C.  Krulish  Laurence  J.  Hoch 
Dudley  C.  Goodwin,  Jr. James  S.  Gracey 

John  F.  O'Connell  Richard  T.  Penn,  Jr. 

Ross  L.  Moore  Charles  L.  Blaha 
Harry  A.  Davenport  III  Thomas  E.  Hawkins 

Virgil  W.  Rinehart  Sydney  M.  Shuman 

Robert  E.  Dolliver  Richaid  Q.  Lowry 

Robert  S.  Hall  Ernest  R.  Tlndle 

Robert  W.  Durfey  Neal  E.  Williams,  Jr. 

Robert  J.  Bosnak  Frank  L.  Shelley 

William  P.  Butler,  Jr.  William  T.  Adams  II 

Luigl  Colucclello  Arne  J.  Soreng 

Robert  F.  Goebel  David  F.  Lauth 

Robert  A.  Duin  William  H.  Stewart 

Alfred  Prunski  Charles  E.  Larkin,  Jr. 

William  H.  Fitzgerald.  Henry  A.  Cretella 

Jr.  Donald  B.  Russell 
Herbert  E.  Lindemann  William  S.  Schwob 

Philippe  C.  Gaucher  Anthony  F.  Fugaro 

George  Schmidt  Norman  B.  Blnns 

Stuart  S.  Beckwith  Harold  A.  Paulsen,  Jr. 

Carl  S.  Mathews  Richard  S.  Dolliver 

Wavne  E.  Caldwell  Sidney  A.  Wallace 

Samuel  M.  Moore  III  Jules  B.  DuPeza 

Bernie  E.  Thompson  Joseph  W.  E.  Ward 

Howard  W.  Pagel  Herbert  M.  Hartlove 

Robert  E.  Walsh  Herbert  H.  Mulvany 

Clarence  R.  Hallberg  Harry  H.  Keller,  Jr. 

Darrel  W.  Starr,  Jr.  Wilfred  H.  Shaw 

Joseph  C.  Dorsky  Paul  W.  Meyer 
Thomas    T.    Wetmore Forrest  E.  Stewart 

III  William  K.  Vogeler 

Norman  P.  Ensrud  Donald  H.  Reaume 

James  T.  Clune  Harold  R.  Brock 

Charles  B.  Hathaway  George  N.  Wood 

Donald  M.  Chapman  Albertus  N.  Schroeder, 
LeRoy  Relnburg,  Jr.  Jr. 

Walter  C.  Ochman  George  H.  Drinkwater 
Maxwell  S.  Charleston  Oscar  J.  Jahnsen.  Jr. 

Paul  W.  Tlfft,  Jr.  Richard  G.  Donaldson 

William  R.  Weadon  William  D.  Derr 

Roger  F.  Erdmann  Arthur  G.  Morrison 

Harry  N.  Hansen  John  T.  Rouse 

John  Atherton  David  E.  Metz 

Donald  F.  Hall  James  R.  Meeker 

John  S.  Llpuscek  Frederick  J.  Lessing 

Alfred  E.  Hampton  Sherman  G.  Sawyer 

Ralph  R.  Pruett  William  E.  West,  Jr. 
Christy  R.  Mathewson  Richard  R.  Hoover 

Warren  H.  Wllmot  Joseph  A.  Macri 

"A"  "J"  Beard  Richard  J.  MacGarva 

Alvln  L.  Kool  Edgar  S.  Castle 

Orval  K.  Beall  William  T.  Sode 

Philip  S.  Lincoln  Donald  J.  Riley 

Walter  Folger  Thomas  F.  McKenna, 
Marin  M.  Cornell  Jr. 

Lyle  W.  Lemos  Richard  D.  Hodges 

Frederick  W.  Folger  John  C.  Dowling 

Charles  B.  Williams  Walter  B.  Alvey 

John  V.  Caffrey  William  L.  Webster 

John  E.  Wesler  John  M.  O'Connell,  Jr. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard 
for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
commander: 
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Paul  D.  Henneberry 
John  R.  Ehrmann 
Benjamin  K.  Schaeffer 
Axel  J.  Hagstrom 
David  L.  Abbott 
John  H.  Hancock,  Jr. 


Walter  E.  Mason,  Jr. 
Louis  Moats 
Stephen  J.  Dasovlch 
Donald  L.  Gordon 
Daniel  B.  Charter,  Jr 
Robert  L.  Johanson 
Alan  D.  Breed 
Daniel  C.  Olson,  Jr. 
Kenneth  R.  Depper- 

man 
Ira  E.  Thompson 
Ralph  W.  Eustis 
Edward  F.  Lewis 
Edmund  J.  SplUane, 

Jr 
John  B.  Jones-Bate- 

man,  Jr. 
Robert  H.  Overton  III 
Kenneth  D.  Albrltton 
John  M.  Duke,  Jr 
John  R.  Butler 


Edward  R.  Baumgart- 

ner 
David  A.  Corey 
John  B.  Thawing,  Jr. 
Howard  E.  Mickelson 
Kenneth  D.  Urfer 
Kenneth  E.  White 
Richard  G.  Nelson 
Richard  L.  Burns 
Peter  D.  Corson 
William  R.  Lipham 
Francis  J.  Flynn 
John  H.  Guest 
James  A.  Atkinson 
Harold  B.  Summey 
Robert  N.  Finnic,  Jr. 
Joseph  L.  E.  Hamilton 
William  H.  Simpson 
Edward  J.  Sullivan, 

Jr. 
William  Drew 


James  N.  Schenck 
John  F.  Curry 
Donald  C.  Cunning- 
ham 
Robert  A.  Blller 
Robert  J.  Ketchel 

Thomas  W.  Klrkpat-  Francis  M.  Coonrod, 

rick  Jr. 
Walter  W.  White  Donald  L.  Alsup 
William  N.  Devlin  John  B.  Friel 
Michael  Abarbanell  Cyril  D.  Maxwell 
William  F.  Roland  Julian  W.  Howell 
Stanley  J.  Walden  John  F.  Sutton 
John  J.  Cadigan  William  T.  Rockwell, 
John  W.  Duenzl  Jr. 
Donald  L.  Prince  Dale  R.  Foster 
Donald  L.  Frantz  Walter  Hamilton 
Ronald  C.  Kollmeyer  Billy  C.  Read 
Basil  D.  Harrington  Emmerson  E.  Cham- 
Floyd  D.  Hunter  bers 
Richard  E.  Sardeson  Thomas  L.  Wedgewood 
Charles  W.  Mason  William  T.  White 
George  F.  Vlvelros,  Jr.  Kenneth  G.  Robertson 
Kennard  M.  Palfrey,  James  G.  Wilcox,  Jr. 
Jr.  Robert  J.  Descoteaux 
William  G.  Hicks  William  W.  Thurmond 
John  N.  MacDonald  Roland  D.  Moriarty 
Clifton  R.  Smith  John  J.  Smith,  Jr. 
Norman  B.  Lynch  Neal  G.  Nel.son 
Norman  E.  Cutts  Arthur  N.  Lee 
Barry  C.  Roberts  Earle  K.  Hand 
Robert  G.  McMahan  Thomas  C.  Volkle 
Paul  F.  Bade  Edwin  L.  Rahn 
David  P.  Bosomworth  Hugh  M.  McCreery 
George  H.  Garbe  James  Napier,  Jr. 
Bruce  L.  Solomon  John  B.  Mahon 
Thomas  P.  Schaefer  Ronald  D.  Stenzel 
Robert  Gillespie  Bobby  C.  Wilks 
James  Weiskittel  Donald  E.  Hand 
Donald  M.  Taub  Robert  Burke 
Richard  D.  Olsen  Gordon  H.  Dickman 
Bruce  J.  Kichline  Albert  L.  Olsen,  Jr. 
Don  S.  Bellls  Carl  L.  Lane 
Charles  W.  Faircloth  James  H.  Scott 
Lynn  N.  Hein  George  P.  Asche 
Arthur  H.  Wagner  Paul  L.  Lamb 
James  E.  Rivard,  Jr.  James  W.  Brawley,  Jr. 
LeRoy  C.  Melberg,  Jr.  William  Senn 
William  M.  Flanders  Milton  J.  Stewart 
John  G.  Stanley  Delmar  F.  Smith 
William  B.  Mohin  George  F.  Garvy 
James  A.  Granger  Harold  E.  Geek 
Earl  L.  Sullivan,  Jr.  John  J.  Clayton 
Kirk  R.  Kellogg  Robert  E.  Nielsen 
George  L.  Rettie  Daniel  E.  Baumbaugli 
Richard  I.  Rybacki  Leon  D.  Lawson 
Laurence  C.  Kindbom  Charles  F.  Galley.  Jr. 
Joseph     H.     WubboldCharles  L.Fraizer 

III  Bruce  S.  Little 

William  J.  Brogdon.  John  O.  Leatherwood, 

Jr.  Jr. 

David  A.  Sumi  Bobby  G.  Burns 

Charles  E.  Moorhead,  Hodges  S.  Gallop,  Jr. 

Jr.  Dalton  J.  Beasley 

James  I.  McLeaish  David  W.  Irons 

Lawrence  J.  O'Pezlo  Mathew  Woods 
James  J.  Rooney  III  Eugene  D.  Gray 

Brinton  R.  Shannon  Leo  J.  Kelley 

Roger  P.  Hartgen  Everett  G.  Walters 
George  R.  Oberholtzer  Howard  C.  Beeler,  Jr. 

Joseph  F.  Smith  Gerald  C.  Hlnson 

Vernon  C.  Jones  Calvin  P.  Langford 

Alan  C.  Dempsey  Harold  U.  Wilson,  Jr. 

John  E.  DeCarteret  John  F.  Dunn 

Gilbert  E,  Brown,  Jr.  George  L.  Gordon 

Gilbert  L.  Aumon  Earl  E.  Martin 

Ernest  C.  Allen  Royce  R.  Garrett 

Robert  E.  McKew  Benjamin  R.  Sheaffer 
Richard  A.  Blackford 

The  following  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard 
for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant: 

Eugene  L.  Blowers  Jan  D.  Long 

Donald  C.  Greenman  Douglas  A  Hlousek 

Gerald  F.  Hotchklss  Richard  O.  Buttrlck 

Bailey  M.  Geeslin  James  E.  Margeson,  Jr. 

William  E.  Neal  Donald  R.  Casey 

Charles  H.  King,  Jr.  John  F.  Otranto.  Jr. 

John  N.  Falgle  George  F.  Ireland 

John  H.  Hill  Gary  F.  Crosby 

Richard  W.  Long  Walter  T.  Leland 
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rporee  H.  Morltz  III  James  L.  Shanower 

w  mam  C.  Park  III  Donald  G^  Langrock 

^     iH  r  Pickup  William  A.  Day 

^"""^nlnh  DeKroney  Joseph  C.  Amaral 

^''m  r^pfrr  Robert  H.  Cassis.  Jr. 

°'^^  in  msh  Jr.  Brent  C.  Mills 

'^r*  sLw  William  A.  Jansen 

^^  !h  F  Clancagimi  Peter  N.  Thurman 
S.'Imi'y    Lawrence.  James  M.  Llghtner 

Thomas  Y-  ^a  ^^^^  ^   strand,  Jr. 

wmiam  J.  Campbell     John  F.  Roeber,  Jr. 
S  S  J  Ecker  William  Protzman.  Jr. 

S  !ITe  Rentfro  James  D.  Prout 

Krl^^^Hm  Robert  T^  Wllloughby 

Ss  M^Klnnon  John  A   Randell 

Sry^A.Penlngton   Richard  J-  Fly^^^^ 
^  tf  T  Bovle  Robert  L.  Ashworth 

S  P^ensom  John  T.  Ward 

IM  N    Schowengerdt.John  L.  Patterson 
^^  ^  William  A.  Anderson 

SfredoSe  Brian  P.  Richards 

Cecil  M-  Morris  James  A.  Hal  ock,  Jr. 

Frederick  H.  Muesse  Thomas  E.  Blank 

R/ibert  W  Talley  Dale  L.  Bennett 

Sew  l'.  Holeman  Samuel  J.  Cavallaro 

San  J.  Jacobs.  Jr.  Norman  H^Harrold 

T„>,n  T  Yaserllne  James  L.  Krish 

Sge  E.  jSman  Thomas  F.  Frlschmann 

Leonird  G.  Stone.  Jr.  Ronald  J.  Caudle 

Thomas  J.  Vento  S°^^f  ^-  ^.^"^ 

Loren  D.Gordon  David  W    Hiller 

^chard  E.  Somers  Nils  Llnfors.  Jr. 

Slen  R.  Turner  Eaward  ^-^^^f 

Richard  A.  Lenassi  Adam  J.  Shirvmskl 

Ralph  W.  Lawrence  William  G.  Zlntl 

DnWT    PhelDS  James  M.  Seabrooke 

Kfnneth  R  Bi?l  Thomas  E.  Bralthwalte 

Kenneth  R.  Gard  John  A.  Setter 

Leon  N.  Velenchenko  Donald  D.  Hanson 

SleyL.Wood  Matthew    J.    Barbour. 

Georee  J.  Seney  J'"-  .     ,  ^ 

Lafafette  J.  Harbison  Joseph  S.  Anderson,  Jr. 
William  H.  Wilson,  Jr.  Robert  J.  Swain 

Robert  P.  Jamerson  Francis  M^  Blackburn 

Karl  E.  Stansell,  Sr.  Peter  A.  Bornstem 

Robert  E.  Peterson  John  P.  Brennan 

Dale  R.  Schmidt  Craig  R.  SchroU 

Joseph  A.  underwood  Robert  R.Caron 

GeorgeM.  Simpson  James  S.  Bil  inghani 

Robert  G.  Rugur  George  P^W  sneskey 

Anthony  J.  Nlgro,  Jr.  John  C.  Trainor 

John  H.  Gould,  Jr.  Harold  G.  F^tcher^  Jr. 

James  F.  Ronan  Bruce  G^  Twambly 

Richard  N.  Howard  George  E.  Gaul 

Harry  J.  Cougan  Lawrence  F.  Merllno 

Richard  H,  Graham  D^^'l^A^^^^^^ 

Richard  E.  Ahrens  Joseph  a  Beima 

David  W.  Reineke  Russell  C.  Warren 

Donald  A.  Spear  Joseph  T.  Ponti 

Arthur  E.  Sharkey  Robert  U  Pearson 

Glenn  B.  Littlefield  Leon  Z.  Katcharlan 

Charles  B.  Pitcock  George  A.  Wildes 

John  A.  MacDonald  Robert  a  McFarland 

Glen  M.  Larsen  W""T/x,^^rl    Tr 

Donald  A.  Feldman  Kenneth  H.  Cary.  Jr. 

Ronald  S.  Dugan  Jon  D.  King 

David  A.  Sandell  Frank  D.  Ritchie 

Keith  C.  Edgecomb  Leonard  V.  Dornan 

Aylmer  R.  Trlvers  Paul  E.  Versaw 

James  F.  Meade  Edward  B.  Peel 

Robert  H.  Wehr  Francis  A  Nicolai  ^ 

John  D.  Vitkauskas  Peter  A  Joseph 

Jerome  J.  Savel  Cecil  W.  Gray.  Jr. 

Robert  E.  Ettle  Fred  S.  Golove 

Byron  H.  Romine  Jonathan  C.  Ide 

David  J.  Duquette  Stanley  F.  Powers 

Charles  R.  Robinson  Robert  F^Muchow 

Richard  A.  McBrlde  John  S.  Dav^s 
Richard  A.  AppelbaumRobert  A.  Ferguson 

David  A.  Hough  Douglas  C.  O'Donovan 

David  L.  Folsom  William   B.    Stelnbach 
John  R.  Wallace  II 

Guy  P.  Clark  Anthony  B.  Ford 

Stephen  P.  Leane  Peter  L.  Collom 

Richard  J.  Hlnkle  Vincent  G.  Dipasqua 

Dennis  C.  Hllliard  Macon  T.  Jordan 

Robert  C.  Eddy  Thomas  R.  Brougham 


John  C.  Mldgett,  Jr.  Karl  W.  Lehrman 

John  L.  Llnnon.  Jr.  Nolan  C.  Sowell 

Osier  R.  Tipton  Albert   E.   Kaufmann. 

Donald  J.  Altes  JJ*- 

The  following  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard 
for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade) : 

Thomas  P.  McGann  Michael  J.  Jacobs 

Gerald  P.  Woolever  WUllam  M.  Baxley 

David  R.  Zwick  Jerome  P.  Mulllns 

Nelson  H.  Keeler.  Jr.  William  A.  Caster 

James  L.  Webster  Arthur  B.  Shepard 

Harry  T.  Suzuki  Peter  C.  Buslck 

Kevin  T.  Clancy  Ronald  O.  MacFee 

Robert  A.  Major  William  D.  Bechtel 

Carl  R.  Mockler  David  T.  Machamer 

Warren  D.  Snider  Daniel  K.  Shorey 

Robert  L.  Vence,  Jr.  Jeflfrey  D.  Hartman 

Gill  R.  Goodman  Ernst  M.  Cummlngs 

Howard  B.  Gehrlng  James  A.  Murray,  Jr. 

Richard  L.  DeVries  Denis  J.  Bluett 

Thomas  D.  Fisher  Robert  M.  Pochman 

James  W.  Fry.  Jr.  Edward  E.  DeMuzzio 
Nelson  W.  Koscheskl,  John  D.  Adams 

Jr  Jan  F.  Smith 

George  J.  Buffleben.  Michael  Burdlan 

Jr  Michael  P.  Studley 

Robert  P.  Dickenson  Michael  E.  Greene 

Billy  W.  Richardson  David  C.  Brostrom 

Robert  E.  Leggett  Charles  E.  Haas 

David  J.  Connolly  Stephen  J.  Ratey.  Jr. 

Robert  L.  Kuhnle  James  D.  Boyce 

Virgil  F.  Keith.  Jr.  Dana  W.  Starkweather 

Harry  D.  Nelson  Roger  W.  Hassard 

Karl  L.  Reichelt  David  L.  Andrews 

Richard  A.  Walsh  James  F.  McCahlH,  Jr. 

William  B.  Waff  Barham    F.    Thomson 

John  E.  Lindak  HI       ,  ^      , 

Robert  W.  Burchell  Murray  J.  Towle 

Arthur  E.  Katz  Nicholas  H.  Allen 

Harvey  F.  Orr  Richard  J.  Heym 

John  R.  Yetke,  Jr.  Anthony  R.  Adams 
Andrew  F.  Durkee.  Jr.  William  A.  Monson 

Wayne  K.  Hodsen  Roger  L.  Beving 

Stephen  T.  Ulmer  James  C.  Haldeman 

David  A.  Young  Karl  W.  Mirmak 

James  J.  Lantry  Forrest  F^  Furaus,  Jr. 

Dan  A.  Nauman  Norman  J.  Cross 
Kent  M.  Ballantyne      James  L.  Hapel 

Philip  R.  North  Gerald  "D'   M^s 
Raymond  H.  Canada,  Lyman  B.  Norton 

Jr  Lynn  M.  Brown 

Charles  B.  Mosher  F^""P/-^'f  „,,,,,„ 
Georee  H.  Brown  HI  Monette  B.  J.  Ratcliff 
John  W.  Greason  Virgil  J.  O'Grady 

■     Dennis  J.  Brady  Erwln  F.  Chase,  Jr. 

Kurt  L.  Elste  Dale  W.  Johnson 

Ray  A.  Heller  Charles  L   Gomez 

Robert  G.  Bates  Jacob  P-  Aucoin.  Sr. 

Rudy  K.  Peschel  John  McDonald 

James  F.  Dewey  Howard  H.  Lindsay 

Robert  E.  Fenton  Thomas  E.  Brown 

In  the  Naval  Reserve 
The  following-named  officer  of  the  line  of 
the  Naval  Reserve  for  temporary  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Charles  N.  Paxton. 

In  the  National  Guard 

I  nominate  the  Army  National  Guard  of 

the  U  S    officer  named  herein  for  promotion 

as    a    Reserve    commissioned    officer    of    the 

Army,    under    the    provisions    of    title    10, 

United  States  Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3385. 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.     Gen.     Francis     Stevens     Greenlief, 

01291268. 

In  the  Army 

The    following-named    officer   for   Promo- 
tion  in  the   Regular   Army   of   «ie  United 
States,    under    the    Provisions    of    title    10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3305. 
To  be  colonel 

Delnore,  Victor  E.,  032398. 

The  following-named  officer  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regular  Army  of  «ie  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3299. 


To  be  major.  Medical  Service  Corps 

Smith,  Donald  E..  079675. 
The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion   in   the   Regular   Army  of  the  United 
States,    under    the    provisions    of    "tie    10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3298. 
To  be  first  lieutenants 
Casey,  Thomas  J..  Jr..  099802. 
Henderson.  William  D.,  099864. 
Hersey.  Donald  L..  O91802. 
Jackson.  Jerry  E.,  099884. 
Labovich,  Walter,  099898. 
Langley.  Larry  L..  097774. 
Laskl,  Paul  E..  OF101837. 
McPherson,  William  R..  OF100316.    w 
Payne,  Gilbert  M.,  Jr.,  099946. 
Stryker.  John  F.,  O99401. 
Woodbury.  Paul  W..  OF100047. 
Zetterberg,  Robert  W..  OF101148. 
To  be  first  lieutenant,  Women's  Army  Corps 

Tate.  Alice  M..  L627. 
To  be  first  lieutenant.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Huff.  Fred  V..  099878. 

The  following-named  person  for  reappoint- 
ment to  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United   States,   from  the  temporary 
disability  retired  list,  under  the  Provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  1211. 
To  be  colonel 
Mauz,  Henry  H..  029799. 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  by  transfer  in  the 
grades  specified,  under  the  P;°^;f  °^|3°^  ^^J 
10    United  States  Code,  sections  3283,  3284, 
3285, 3286,  3287, 3288, 3290, and  3292: 

To  be  major.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Runnels,  Johnnie  L.  (CMLC) ,  069551. 
To  be  first  lieutenant,  Judge  Advocate 

Corps 
Wagner.  Keith  A.  (Arty) .  085276. 
TO  be  captain.  Judge  Advocate  General's 

General's  Corps 
smith.  Harold  R.  ( AGC) .  082976. 
To  be  second  lieutenant.  Medical  Service 

^  Corps 

Amos!  William  H..  Jr.  (CMLC) .  096305. 

To  be  captains 
Crenshaw,  William  A.  (MSC).  079568. 
Yeats.  Christopher  S.  (MSC) .  076774. 
The  following-named  Persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of   the  United 
Sites  Tn  the  grades  specified  under  the  pro- 
Si  of  titlf  10.  united  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283.  3284,  3285,  3286,  3287.  and  3288. 
To  be  majors 
Allspaw.  James  W..  02014637. 
Armstrong.  George  A..  01686706. 
Berge,  Elnar,  01699963. 
Davis.  Clarence  A..  Jr..  02209840. 
Dixon,  Frank  W..  0980713. 
Fedviska,  Paul  G..  01339527. 
Hayes,  John  T.,  02203412. 
Kanemoto,  George  K..  02262428. 
Parker,  Herbert  G.,  02021162. 
Talsma,  Martin  L.,  01332433. 
Tierney.  Daniel  W.,  0974488. 
Umpierre-Vazquez.  Wllf redo,  0955815. 

To  be  captains 
Baker.  William  L..  04017901. 
Barnes,  John  L.,  04074650^ 
Bassham.  Archie  F.,  04010205. 
Benedit,  Edward  B.,  01935984. 
Berry,  Bobbie  G..  04030643. 
Billlngton,  Norton  L.,  01886143. 
Brayton.  Neal  C,  01926235. 
Capps.  Walton  H..  04018290. 
Churchill.  Morris  L.,  04032168. 
Crawford.  Roscoe  D.,  05201555. 
Crosland.  William  E..  01887790. 
Davies,  Arthur,  Jr..  04074677. 
Doherty,  James  J- 0^01*653  , 
Donatucci,  Gerard  A..  O4035733. 
Goetcheus.  James  R..  04031464. 
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Grandone,  Frank  F..  04037247. 
Gray,  Jack.  01888556. 
Griffin,  Leslie  A.,  04036527. 
Haack.  John  K.,  04010650. 
Hackley,  Frank  W.,  01942379. 
Hanniim.  Alden  G.,  04034662. 
Hendricksen,  Earl  E.,  02288719. 
Heon,  Normand  P.,  01925511. 
Hewitt,  William  A.,  04074603. 
Hogan.  Wayne  C.  04006792. 
Hughes.  Roy,  01889825. 
Hunt.  James  W..  04031073. 
Johnson,  Edward  K..  04006492. 
Jordan.  Aldy  C,  01879922. 
Kaiifman.  Gerald  G..  02314951. 
Kolb.  John  A..  Jr..  04036472. 
Kracht.  Peter  M.,  01935467. 
Lammers.  Marvin  E..  02266731. 
L«e.  William  R.,  04031725. 
Lesher,  Harry  E.,  Jr.,  01889916. 
Little,  Carl,  05200008. 
Luck,  Harold  E.,  05300047. 
Lundquist,  Richard  V.,  01931832. 
Mansfield,  Tommy  M.,  04025019. 
McFadden,  Willie  J.,  04058995. 
Rose.  James  E..  01936358. 
Rutherford,  Billy  E.,  01925670. 
Sallee,  John  W.,  04035223. 
Shanahan,  John  A..  02271977. 
Shuttleworth,  Charles  W.,  05202172. 
Simkus,  Anthony  P.,  01894088. 
Slesinger.  Biorton  E.,  01885568. 
Smith,  Albert  L  ,  01932316. 
Spearing,  James  M.,  01925565. 
Stallman,  Arnold  S.,  01882630. 
Stover,  Charles  W.,  Jr..  04070761. 
Toye.  John  E.,  05^01463. 
Travis,  Robert  L..  04005634. 
Tremblay,  Kenneth  R.,  04010098. 
Waller,  Carol  D.,  01690995. 
Welch.  William  J..  01926709. 
Wilson,  Charles  E..  04025350. 
Wilson.  James  K.,  Ill,  05405049. 
Wohlman,  Melvin,  04026582. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 

Allison  James  K.,  02291683. 
Alvarez,  Alfred  P..  04084753. 
Arata.  Thomas  C.  05410610. 
Blakely,  Clyde  H..  05403485. 
Boerschel,  August  P..  02311424. 
Boyle.  David  J.,  05509250. 
Brashear.  HoUis  N.,  04049274. 
Burch.  Charles  G.,  HI,  05512061. 
Burns.  James  E  .  05514924. 
Carmlchael.  Rex.  Jr..  05304185. 
Craft.  Morris  H..  05213148.       ' 
Craig.  William  H..  Jr..  05307449. 
Curran.  Joseph  S..  Jr..  05001492. 
Davies,  Michael  D.,  05007060. 
Deasy,  William  T.,  05702311. 
Dutcher,  James  A.,  Jr..  05412384. 
Earp,  Curtis  D.,  Jr.,  02313634. 
Erbacher,  Richard  P.,  05008883. 
Ferrick,  John  P..  05207096. 
Flchtl,  Theodore  C,  05312128. 
Fitzgerald,  Robert  E.,  05204327. 
French,  Luther  L..  05411977. 
Gaddv,  William  D.,  02298320. 
Girard,  Ronald  E.,  05410945. 
Green,  George  O.,  Jr.,  04017786. 
Hall,  Donald  G.,  05312284. 
Heffner.  Albert  R.,  Jr.,  05513103. 
Heiden.  Elden  W..  05510779. 
Herr.  Wayne  L..  05209384. 
Hilton.  Kenneth  R..  05401984. 
Hofmann.  Ronald  A.,  05310613. 
Hollingsworth.  Malcolm  L..  05410747. 
Jackson.  Gordon  R.,  04059441. 
James,  Kenneth  G..  02309083. 
Jones.  Jack  L.,  05405602. 
Jones.  Louis  R.,  Jr..  05306370. 
Kern.  Jack  R..  05505773. 
Koneval.  Robert  W..  05206304. 
Kupplch.  Joseph  W..  Jr.,  05513966. 
Lally,  Patrick  G.,  05405078. 
Lim,  George  K.,  05705912. 
Lorimier,  Joseph  M..  Ill,  04045067. 
Majhan,  Thomas.  05209758. 
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Manning,  James  R.,  05705572. 
Marlow,  John  B.,  05703419. 
McCain,  William  T.,  02313608. 
McDanlel.  Joseph  H.,  05405760. 
McMath,  Laney  M.,  Jr..  05410278. 
McMillien,  David,  05409704. 
McMillion.  Clifford  C,  05304025. 
Mehigan,  Denis  M.,  05215993. 
Metress,  Patrick  A.,  05212486. 
Morris.  Edward  D.,  O550'J762. 
Mulvaney,  Merle  L.,  05507675. 
Murray,  Matthew  P.,  Jr.,  05310798. 
Nelson,  Edward  E.,  05311494. 
Nettles,  John  S..  Jr.,  05308362. 
Nlcotra,  Andrew  P.,  04045315. 
Paris,  William  L.,  04075969. 
Patten,  Rodney  L.,  05313742. 
Patterson,  Harvey  G..  04024250. 
Patty,  J.  W.,  Ill,  05307963. 
Peterson,  Fredrick  D.,  05705932. 
Piech,  Arthur  S.,  05000534. 
Pike,  Verner  N..  05304735. 
Quintarelli,  Nicholas  F.,  05212385. 
Rader,  Allan  L.,  05509019. 
Redden,  Thomas  W.,  01933347. 
Riley,  WUliam  H.,  Jr.,  05007871. 
Scheel,  Clarence  A.,  05404188. 
Schnell,  Hudson  A.,  05405675. 
Sellentin,  Jerry  L..  05509650. 
Sharpton,  Aubrey  J.,  Jr.,  05875129. 
Sheldon,  Charles  M.,  05206129. 
Sims,  John  R.,  05703818. 
Smarsh,  James  D.,  05514529. 
Spinner,  Charles  R.,  Jr..  05203905. 
Suhosky,  Robert  J.,  05210411. 
Thomas,  William  S.,  III.  05306057. 
Toner,  Richard  M.,  04068822. 
Toomey,  Samuel  K.,  III.  05405679. 
Unger,  Curtis  G.,  05305153. 
Vaughters,  Kenneth  R.,  05215098. 
Walker.  Frederick  A.,  05005708. 
Walker,  Robert  T.,  05311233. 
Walton,  Joseph  A.,  05204687. 
Warren,  James  A.,  05308337. 
Weitzel,  Werner  G.,  05513374. 
Welch,  Elliot  J.,  05205893. 
Wickliffe,  Paul  T.,  05512418. 
Wimsatt,  Philip  D.,  02307757. 
Wollard,  Clifford  L.,  05206147. 
Young,  Leon  A.,  05703798. 
Zaremba,  Walter  C,  05405839. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 
Barrera,  Pabricio,  Jr..  05413309. 
Barry,  David  A..  Jr.,  05319078. 
Becker,  Edward  G.,  05218707. 
Broadwater.  Terry  W..  05220695. 
Brown.  James  H..  05513002. 
Causer,  Wilburn  R..  Jr.,  05405909. 
Clements,  Lawrence  J.,  05314039. 
Edge,  Liston  L.,  05317233. 
Edwards,  William  J.,  05205377. 
Elliott.  Don  A..  05413630. 
Evans.  Richard  F.,  02311200. 
Everly,  Julian  R.,  05216621. 
Ferrell,  James  E..  05530038. 
Fincher,  Hubert  T.,  Jr.,  05314781. 
Fredrick,  Gilbert  H.,  Jr.,  05412988. 
Fulcher.  Stan  L.  T.,  05515640. 
Ginsburg,  Norman  I.,  05010658. 
Guenzburger.  Albert.  05014717. 
Hadley,  Miles  B.,  05317237. 
Halley,  John  F.,  05219599. 
Harriman.  Charles  T.,  05314930. 
Harvey,  Joe  B.,  054 13528. 
Henson,  William  R.,  Jr.,  05215074. 
Hinkle,  Donald  E..  05317631. 
Howey,  Raymond  A.,  02308470. 
Humphrey,  Vernon  W..  Jr.,  05406385. 
King,  Earle  E.,  Jr.,  05316107. 
Landis.  Harry  L.,  05405856. 
Lawson,  Edward  J..  Jr.,  05406181. 
Mathis,  Foy  M..  05507530. 
McGuinness,  John  W.,  Jr.,  05318381. 
McKeon,  Charles  A.,  05218098. 
McLemore,  Oran  F.,  05412929. 
Moss,  Pat  L.,  05315533. 
MuUis,  Harry  E.,  05314636. 
Myatt,  John  E.,  05875214. 


Nicolal,  Larry  D.,  05514043. 
Novembre,  Peter  J.,  05515137. 
Olson,  Robert  J. 
Parker,  Charles  M..  05313908. 
Pedigo.  William  E.,  05219562. 
Poff ,  Gary  L.,  05219221. 
Salter,  Edward  A.,  05217778. 
Seldomridge,  John  A.  A.,  05215233. 
Smith,  Charles  F.,  05515190. 
Spencer,  Wilbur  P.,  Jr..  05010622. 
Swain.  Oren.  Jr. 
Thrasher.  Carl  D.,  05314631. 
Wagner,  Ronald  E..  05216637. 
Waslelewski.  Joseph  S.,  05517559. 
Westbrook,  James  P.,  05410150. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grade  and  branches  specified, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  3283,  3284,  3285,  3286, 
3287,  3288,  3289,  3290,  3291,  3292,  and  3294: 
To  be  majors,  Medical  Corps 

Aultman,  Mims  C,  04043417. 

Deubler,  Keith  F..  04030392. 

Kernan,  Philip  M.,  Jr.,  02318126. 

Rapmund,  Garrison.  05003235. 

To  be  captain,  Army  Medical  Specialist 
Corps 

Glerhart,  Jane  E.,  M3077. 

To  be  captains.  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Jackson,  Helen,  N2289948. 
Pollock,  Valeria  G.,  N2293537. 
Russell,  Mary  V.,  N805736. 
Sater,  Corinne  M.,  N902392. 
Thompson,  Agnes  J.,  N901312. 

To  be  captains.  Dental  Corps 

Bass,  Kenneth  D.,  05201340. 
Bauman,  Richard,  05013267. 
Belenky,  Michael  M.,  04036100. 
Cherry,  Norman  L.,  02295918. 
Cox,  Frederick  L..  05210009. 
Daniels,  Jon  L.,  02284655. 
Derfelt,  Paul  W.,  05501226. 
Engelhardt,  Herbert  R. 
Hammond,  Harry  I.,  05301108. 
Latin.  Ronald  J.,  05500214. 
Levin,  Marvin  P.,  05206615. 
Lyon,  Thayer  C.  Jr.,  02289648. 
McNeill,  Thomas  J.,  05206297. 
Mueninghoff,  Leonard  A.,  05501087. 
Schoultz,  Edward  R.,  05501255. 

To   be   captains.   Judge    Advocate   General's 
Corps 

Kenny,  Peter  J.,  02298819. 
McNealy,  Richard  K.,  02298051. 
Stone.  Frank  R.,  Jr.,  04071938. 

To  be  captains,  Medical  Corps 

Anthony,  Lewis  G.,  05217711. 
Conrad,  William  C,  05708379. 
Deak,  Andrew,  04009331. 
Fahrni,  John  H..  02295838. 
Foster,  Robert  E.,  05214973. 
Ghigleri,  Richard  E.,  05703665. 
Graflf,  Charles  K..  05013227. 
Hagler,  Louis,  02305216. 
Hawkins,  Lawrence  R.,  02305184. 
Khoury,  Nicholas  F.,  05012701. 
Lane,  Robert  K.,  05501279. 
Mindrum,  Gerald  G.,  05012976. 
Noble,  Jay  A.,  05012987. 
Power,  Robert  C,  02298155. 
Rowden,  Robert  M.,  05518710. 
Schofield,  Elliott  C,  02003385. 
Twohey,  Robert  J.,  04057243. 
Virtue,  Clarence  M..  Jr.,  02282663. 
Watson,  Jerry  F.,  05312823. 

To  be  captains.  Medical  Service  Corps 

Jenkins,  Irvin  E.,  04069124. 
Johnson,  Douglas  L.,  04075319. 
Lowe,  John  W.,  04065560. 
Maes.  Paul  B.,  04059843. 
Powell.  Donald  N.,  04069132. 
Relter,  Robert  J.,  01893904. 
Saylor,  William  L.,  01882624. 
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stein  Dale  R.,  O2263840. 
Williams,  Glenn  M.,01893713. 
Wolf,  Philip  G.,  04069458. 

To  be  captain,  Veterinary  Corps 
Dunton.  Robert  K.,  04073707. 
To  be  first  lieutenants,  Army  Nurse  Corp 

Kidon,  Shirley  A.,  N5407038. 
Leach,  Clara  M..N53 12584. 
Nakama.  Shizuko.  N2296640. 

TO  be  first  lieutenants,  Dental  Corps 
Bent.Jerry  P.,  05408251. 
paeouri  Edward  L.,  05208066. 
Kirchoff.  Rodney  M.,  02312669. 
Matich,  Joseph  A.,  05708841. 
To  be  first  lieutenants.  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps 
Cooley,  Robert  H..  m,  02315255. 
Gumming,  Richard  E..  05207614. 
Cunningham,  Louis  M.,  Jr.,  02313597. 
Hamel,  Robert  D.,  02307713. 
Lasner,  Edwin  J.,  02299881. 
Moody,  Brent  F..  05706040. 
Osteen,  James  N.,  05309646. 
Watson,  Kermith  G.,  05308095. 
Yawn.  Malcolm  T.,  01887062. 
Yost,  Harold  S.,  05216657. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Medical  Corps 
Allison,  Howard  H.,  02313131. 
Brown,  Frank  M.,  02309353. 
Cavanagh,  Richard  C,  02309341. 
Fravel,  William  J.,  05208396. 
Gerlock,  Amil  J.,  Jr.,  02312997. 
Kaplan,  Jerrold  M.,  02313094. 
McDonald,  Herbert  B..  05708474. 
McKee,  Willis  P.,  Jr.,  05213676. 
McManis,  James  C.  02309631. 
Robinson,  Norman  J.,  05209330. 
Smith,  Donald  R.,  02313082. 
Spicer,  Melvin  J.,  05005671. 
Sullivan,  Robert  G.,  02309357. 
To  be  first  lieutenants.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Bell,  John  H.,  04031806. 
Black,  Robert  G.,  02289956. 
Boyd,  William  M.,  Jr.,  05301394. 
Dominguez,  Roberto  D.,  05404367. 
Ebner,  Donald  G.,  04040525. 
Good.  Roger  S.,  05000503. 
Hyde,  Gary  P.,  05312293. 
Intermill,  Ronald  W.,  02305928. 
Munley,  Thomas  C.  Jr..  05215323. 
Whltehouse,  Roy  L.,  05412087. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Veterinary  Corps 

Armstrong.  Tommy  S..  02312595. 
-    Howarth,  Robert  A.,  023 12573. 
Huxsoll,  David  L.,  02305589. 
Hysell,  David  K.,  02312684. 
Ottenberg.  John  C,  02305595. 
Shroyer,  Emerson  L.,  02309131. 
Strahler,  Eugene  G.,  02312474. 
To  be  second  lieutenants.  Medical  Service 
Corps 

Bolte,  Gordon  L.,  05404418. 

Colbert,  Bill  N..  05314146. 

Covington,  William  R.,  05316120. 
-IDavis,  Richard  O.,  Jr.,  05509512. 

Heimendinger,  Richard  B.,  05514778. 

Heisig.  David  W.,  05517746. 

Kitchin,  David  J.,  Ill,  05317495. 

Mumma.  Patrick  J..  05516595. 

Rians,  Charles  W.,  Ill,  05316597. 

Sack,  Gerald  E..  04042496. 

Yoder,  William  G.,  02312614. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary student  for  appointment  in  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps,  Regular  Army  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  grade  of  first  lieu- 
tenant, under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3283,  3284,  3285, 
3286,  3287,  3288,  and  3292 : 

Gisl.LyleD. ,02317679. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regular 


Army  of  the  United  States  in  the  Medical 
Service  Corps,  in  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3283,  3284,  3285, 
3286, 3287, 3288,  and  3290: 


Bedford,  William  S. 
Klein.  Albert  W. 


Jr. 


The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States  In  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant,  under  the  provlslone  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283, 
3284,  3285,  3286,  3287, and  3288: 
Banta,  Donald  J. 
Beebe,  Verl  D.,  05323431. 
Biviano,  James  W. 
Burtnett,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Burton,  Emmette  Y.,  Ill,  05226101. 
Cobb,  William  T. 

Collins,  Bernhard  B.,  Jr.,  05533797. 
Cook,  Glyn  M.,  05417078. 
Corradlni,  Richard  A. 
Counts,  Clyde  G. 
Cox,  Howard  E.,  Jr. 
Crosby,  Rees  G.,  05226724. 
Cunmilngs,  Timothy  A. 
Curtin,  Thomas  P.,  Jr. 
Dabrowski,  Peter  F.,  Jr. 
Dickson,  John  R. 
Dougherty,  John  A. 

Dunkelberger,  James  W.  ^ 

Edmonds,  Harvey  L. 
Elzey,  John  T. 

Eriksson,  William  A.,  Jr.,  05710177. 
Fagan,  William  G. 
Fair,  Lyle  M.,  05533461. 
FairfuU,  Thomas  M. 
Fowler,  James  A.,  05323669. 
Fuller,  Cornell. 
Fultz,  Richard  H. 
Gabbert.  John  H. 
Gebott,  Warren  B..  05710722. 
Gerhart,  George  M.,  Jr. 
Greene,  Allan  R.,  Jr.,  05227069. 
Harrison,  Robert  B.,  III. 
Heimerdinger,  William  A.,  05533229. 
Heisterman,  Robert  J..  05323933. 
Hemovich,  Michael,  05710389. 
Hemphill,  Robert  L.,  05324055. 
Henkel,  James  R. 
Hoebeke.  Gary  L.,  05534536. 
Holland,  Francis  B.,  05226662. 
Izquierdo,  Osvaldo  A. 
Jenks,  James  E.,  Jr. 
Jones,  Larry  W. 

Kowalczyk,  Walter  J.,  Jr.,  05226668. 
Kritscher,  Andrew  M. 
Lecklltner.  Myron  L. 
Lewln,  John  V. 
Lewis,  Edward  R.,  05416964. 
Lewman.  Thomas  J..  Jr. 

Marrone.  Ronald  J. 

McCauley.  John  K..  Jr. 

Molkup.  Kenneth  M. 

Moss.  Melvyn. 

Mutal,  Morris  F.,  05710610. 

Myers,  Ted  S.,  05710660. 

Payne,  David  P.,  05417713. 

Pochert,  Lynn  C,  05710713. 

Reams.  Larry  W. 

Salceda.  Daniel  A..  05710186. 

Scott.  Edward  A.,  Jr.,  05710641. 

Severson,  Daniel  J.,  05020232. 

Simmons,  Bobby  J..  05323420. 

Skaggs,  Gary  C.  05534502. 

Steele,  Walter  W..  05710639. 

Sterling,  Douglas  F.,  05710637. 

Stevens.  Robert  S.,  05710618. 

Stewart,  Jerry  D. 

Suchan,  Robert  L. 

Travis,  Stuart  B. 

Verdier,  Bernard  L.  J. 

West.  Johnny  F. 

Whltlock.  Dennis  A. 

Wyatt.  William  D. 

York,  Ray  E. 

Ziegler,  Alfred  J. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  January  26, 1965 : 

Departmznt  of  the  Tbeasubt 
Frederick  Lewis  Demlng,  of  Minnesota,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Mone- 
tary Affairs. 

Department  of  Defense 
Paul  R.  Ignatius,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
U.S.  Air  Force 
Gen    Curtis  E.  LeMay  26A  (major  general. 
Regular   Air   Force),  U.S.    Air   Force,   to   be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  Indi- 
cated, effective  Feb.  1,  1965,  under  the  provi- 
sions  of  sec.   8962.   title    10,   of   the  United 
States  Code,  to  be  general. 

Gen  John  P.  McConnell  611 A  (major  gen- 
eral Regular  Air  Force) .  VS.  Air  Force,  to  be 
Chief  of  Staff.  U.S.  Air  Force,  for  a  period  of 
2  years  beginning  Feb.  1.  1965.  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8034,  title  10,  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

U.S.  Army 

The  following-named  officers,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  in  grade  as  follows : 

Maj.  Gen.  Berton  Everett  Spivy,  Jr., 
019479.  U.S.  Army,  to  be  lieutenant  general. 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list,  in  the  grade  indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  3962: 

Lt  Gen.  Walter  King  Wilson,  Jr.,  017512, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general. 
US   Army),  to  be  lieutenant  general. 

Maj  Gen.  William  Frederick  Cassidy. 
018354,  U.S.  Army,  to  be  Chief  of  Engineers. 
U.S.  Army,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  3036. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066.  in  grade  as  follows: 

Maj  Gen.  William  Frederick  Cassidy. 
018354,  U.S.  Army,  to  be  lieutenant  general. 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  3962: 

Gen  Hugh  Pate  Harris.  018518,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army),  to  be  general. 

U.S.  Attorney 
Manuel  L.  Real,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  term  of  4  years. 

U.S.  District  Judge 
Edwin  Langley.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
district    judge    for    the    eastern    district    of 
Oklahoma . 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  nominations  beginning  Doyce  L. 
Aaron,  to  be  major,  and  ending  Charles  H. 
Wilkens  to  be  major,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  January  6,   1965: 

and  „    »  v,« 

The  nominations  beginning  Leroy  P.  Acne, 
to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  ending  William  M. 
Wilder,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  Jan- 
uary 6,  1965. 
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Ukrainian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1965 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  22.  all  ti-ue  Ukrainian  patriots 
marked  the  anniversaiT  of  the  independ- 
ence of  their  country,  47  years  ago.  Al- 
though the  Ukrainian  Republic  lasted  but 
a  few  short  years  from  its  inception  in 
1918,  the  memory  of  freedom  from  over 
300  years  of  Russian  rule  is  still  fresh 
today. 

The  Ukraine  is  the  largest  constituent 
republic  of  the  Soviet  Union,  with  over 
40  million  inhabitants  and  a  rich,  fruitful 
land  it  is.  Yet  its  people  were  cruelly 
subjected  to  the  tyranny  of  communism 
through  the  force  of  arms,  not  by  choice. 
Economic  exploitation,  and  an  attempt 
to  crush  Ukrainian  national  spirit  and 
traditions  by  their  Red  rulers  has  failed 
to  diminish  the  burning  hope  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  for  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  in  this  century 
the  United  States  restated  its  belief  in 
the  principle  of  self-determination.  The 
hope  that  this  principle  would  be  hon- 
ored in  Eastern  Europe  and  on  the 
steppes  of  Asia  has  been  dimmed  by  the 
actions  of  the  Communist  empire.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  we  should 
blandly  sit  back  and  accept  the  status 
quo.  It  is  our  moral  duty  to  speak  out 
against  injustice  wherever  it  may  be 
found.  And  the  recognition  of  the  right 
of  the  Ukrainian  nation  to  self-determi- 
nation can  be  a  symbol  of  hope  to  all 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  reason  for  remeni;- 
bering  the  bitter  struggle  for  freedom  by 
the  Ukraine.  There  is  a  pragmatic  rea- 
son as  well.  Until  the  day  comes  that  all 
men  may  taste  again  of  freedom,  we 
should  work  in  every  way  possible  for 
the  relaxation  of  their  bonds.  The  very 
encouragement  of  a  nationalistic  yearn- 
ing for  freedom  and  independence  forces 
the  Russian  bear  to  accommodate  to  the 
pressures  in  order  to  keep  up  its  influence 
among  non-Russian  peoples.  Within  the 
Soviet  eastern  European  empire,  this 
spirit  of  national  independence  has  al- 
ready made  itself  felt  and  it  may 
eventually  be  true  within  Russia  Itself. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  raise  false 
hopes  of  easy,  quick  victories  in  the  cause 
of  freedom.  The  struggle  for  that  price- 
less commodity  has  been  going  on  for 
centuries  within  the  Ukraine.  Sur- 
rounded by  hostile  nations,  subjected  by 
foreign  rulers,  the  Ukrainian  nation 
knows  full  well  that  the  struggle  will  be 
long  and  costly.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  the  Ukraine  that 
the  heritage  of  its  people  has  not  been 
lost,  and  their  faith  has  not  been 
diminished. 

I  join  with  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
descent,  and  with  all  those  who  cherish 


freedom  in  saluting  the  Ukrainian  na- 
tion, and  adding  my  hopes  that  the  day 
will  come  when  that  nation  will  again  be 
free  to  celebrate  a  new  independence 
day. 

Tribute  to  Mr.  J.  Edwin  Larson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  26,  1965 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day Florida  was  shocked  by  the  passing 
of  one  of  the  State's  most  distinguished 
and  dedicated  leaders,  J.  Edwin  Larson. 
He  held  the  post  of  State  treasurer,  a 
post  second  only  to  that  of  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Florida.  He  worked  his 
way  up  to  this  merited  prominence,  be- 
ing a  dedicated  public  servant  of  Florida 
for  over  40  years. 

He  came  to  Florida  from  Pennsylvania 
to  study  law  at  the  University  of  Florida 
in  1923.  Soon  active  in  Florida  affairs, 
he  was  principal  of  the  Keystone  Heights 
High  School,  and  later  mayor  of  Key- 
stone Heights.  After  becoming  a  com- 
missioner of  Clay  County,  he  was  a  State 
representative  and  later  a  State  senator. 
A  stanch  Democrat,  he  was  an  early 
supporter  of  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Ap- 
pointed collector  of  internal  revenue  in 
1933,  he  held  that  post  until  he  ran  for 
treasurer  in  1940.  He  became  the  16th 
treasurer  of  Florida,  a  post  he  held  until 
his  death. 

An  honorable  man,  he  received  many 
honors.  An  exemplary  Mason,  he  served 
as  grand  master  of  the  Masons  in  Flor- 
ida, and  grand  patron  of  the  Order  of  the 
Eastern  Star.  The  Masons  honored  him 
by  conferring  upon  him  the  33d  degree, 
the  highest  Masonic  tribute. 

Besides  being  a  Mason  and  a  Shriner, 
he  was  also  active  in  the  Methodist 
Church,  Kiwanis,  Odd  Fellows,  Moose, 
and  Elk. 

The  newly  arrived  Floridian  married 
Clara  Bussard  in  1927  in  Keystone 
Heights.  Today  they  have  three  lovely 
daughters,  all  raising  families  of  their 
own. 

Always  active  in  his  life,  it  was  appro- 
priate that  he  was  active  until  the 
moment  of  his  death.  Indeed,  the 
stroke  came  as  he  was  delivering  a 
speech  opening  a  clinic  for  which  he  had 
raised  funds. 

Ed  Larson  had  been  my  devoted  friend 
ever  since  we  served  in  the  House  of 
of  Representatives  of  Florida  Legislature 
in  1929.  My  wife  and  I  have  cherished 
his  friendship  and  that  of  his  lovely  wife 
and  we  shall  ever  hold  that  friendship 
with  him  warm  in  our  memories. 

Mrs.  Pepper  and  I  spent  some  happy 
times  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larson  when 
they  were  here  during  inauguration. 

In  the  passing  of  Ed  Larson  America 
has  lost  a  dedicated  patriot;  Florida  has 


lost  a  devoted  and  distinguished  public 
servant ;  good  causes  have  lost  a  notable 
and  faithful  champion;  and  a  host  of 
friends  have  lost  a  friend  they  shall 
never  forget. 

Mrs.  Pepper  and  I  join  all  Floridians 
and  his  fellow  Americans  in  mourning 
the  passing  of  this  dedicated  man  who 
gave  inspiration  to  all  in  the  public  sen-. 
ice  of  Florida  and  who  contributed  so 
much  to  making  Florida  the  threshold 
of  space. 
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Congressman        Schmidhauser       Urgtt 
Strengthening  of  Agricultural  Economy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1965 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  spending  the  weekend  carefully 
analyzing  the  budget,  I  made  the  follow- 
ing strong  recommendations: 

It  is  fortunate  to  me  that  the  American 
system  of  government  provides  for  final 
congressional  modification  of  effective 
budget  recommendations.  After  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  general  statements 
which  Budget  Director  Kermit  Gordon 
has  made  concerning  the  position  of 
agriculture  in  our  economic  system,  I  can 
only  conclude  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  nature  of  our  efficient  agricul- 
ture economy.  I  should  like  to  strongly 
urge  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  their  current  preparation 
of  agriculture  recommendations  that 
they  include  the  following  proposals: 

First.  That  our  total  agriculture  pro- 
gram shall  strive  to  encourage  the  fam- 
ily farm  as  a  measure  of  recognition  of 
the  great  contributions  that  this  way  of 
life  has  made  to  our  society  as  a  whole. 
Second.  That  our  agricultural  pro- 
gram strengthen  and  improve  our  suc- 
cessful feed  grains  program.  It  is  worthy 
to  note  that  our  feed  grains  program 
has  now  indicated  the  greatest  promise 
of  success  in  eliminating  surpluses  and 
their  attendant  costs.  I  would  also  rec- 
ommend that  improvement  of  the  feed 
grains  program  include  a  program  of 
sufficient  duration  to  enable  agriculture 
producers  stability  in  long-range  plan- 
ning in  the  use  of  their  land.  Specifi- 
cally, a  program  of  4  years'  duration 
will  be  exceedingly  helpful. 

Third.  I  strongly  recommend  the 
adoption  of  a  sound  national  defense 
food  reserve  program. 

Fourth.  I  recommend  that  we 
strengthen  rather  than  weaken  our  agn- 
cultural  conservation  program  and  our 
rural  electric  cooperative  movement. 

Fifth.  In  designing  a  program  for  ag- 
riculture, let  us  recognize  clearly  tnai 
many  budgetary  items  charged  to  agn- 
culture  actually  should  be  categorizeo 
under  some  other  appropriate  heading 


And  finally,  let  us  recognize  that  any 
lU-conceived  cutback  in  our  agricultural 
pconomy  will  not  only  have  a  serious  di- 
rect effect  upon  agricultural  producers 
but  will  set  the  stage  for  a  weakemng  of 
our  total  national  economy  similar  to  the 
setback  suffered  during  the  1920's. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  an  editorial  of 
January  25,  1965,  in  a  fine  urban  news- 
naper  the  Washington  Post,  pointed  out 
that  ''according  to  the  new  input-output 
study  recently  completed  by  the  Office  of 
Business  Economics,  every  dollar  of  agri- 
cultural products  that  is  delivered  for 
final  demand  requires  about  78  cents  in 
the  products  and  services  of  nonagricul- 
tural  industries.  So  any  disruption  in 
the  agricultural  sector  would  be  trans- 
mitted immediately  to  all  other  sectors 
of  the  economy  and  would  be  magnified. 

Surely  our  economy  is  diverse  enough 
to  continue  recognition  that  our  family- 
farm  economy  must  be  preserved  in  con- 
tinuing its  vital  productive  role  in  Ameri- 
can world  leadership  in  the  production 
of  the  food  essential  to  promoting  well- 
being  domestically  and  peace  in  our  time 
abroad.       ^^^^^^^__^ 

Civil  Rights 


much  to  ask  the  remaining  pockets  of  resist- 
ance to  the  will  Of  the  Nation  to  accept  the 
Inevitable.  I  trust  that  from  here  on  all  o\ir 
people  will  move  forward  to  a  better  and  a 
stronger  America. 


Excise  Tax  Repeal  Bill  Introduced  First 
Day  of  Congreis,  January  4,  1965 — 
The  Number  It  H.R.  7— Vigorous 
Efforts  Will  Be  Made  for  Its  Passage 
as  Disclosed  in  the  Speech  Made  in 
San  Francisco  Last  Fall 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1965 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  af- 
fords me  gi-eat  pleasure  to  advise  this 
body  that  a  number  of  Democratic  or- 
ganizations in  my  district  have  adopted 
the  town  of  Starksville,  Miss.,  and  are 
seeking  to  raise  funds,  food,  and  clothing 
for  this  Negro  community.    In  this  con- 
nection I   issued    a   statement   lauding 
these  organizations  for  their  efforts  as 
an   "inspiring    demonstration    of    that 
unitv  of  Negro  and  white  which  will  in- 
sure full  civil  rights  for  all  Americans, 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color." 
Following  is  my  full  statement: 
I  was  very  pleased  to  learn  of  the  action  of 
a  number  of  Democratic  clubs  in  the  upper 
end  of  my  district  in  adopting  the  town  of 
Starksville,   Miss.,    and   their   current   cam- 
paign to  raise  funds,  food,  and  clothing  for 
this  community.     It  is  an  inspiring  demon- 
stration of  that  unity  of  Negro  and  white 
which  will   insure   full    civil   rights   for   all 
Americans  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 
The  complete  support  of  full  civil  rights 
for  all,  by  the  National  Convention  of  the 
Democratic  Party  and  the  total  and  unequiv- 
ocal campaign  of  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son and  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
for  civil  rights,  made  this   issue  the  over- 
riding one  of  the  1964  campaign. 

The  overwhelming  victory  of  President 
Johnson  and  Vice  President  Humphrey  was 
in  every  real  sense  a  true  consensus  of  the 
desire  and  the  determination  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  wipe  out  and  end  discrimina- 
tion now  and  in  this  day. 

Now  all  Americans  must,  as  good  citizens, 
work  together  and  on  every  level  to  imple- 
ment and  assist  in  carrying  out  the  clear 
mandate  of  the  Nation. 

I  hope  that  this  striking  example  of  co- 
operation will  stimulate  other  conununltles 
to  similar  action.     I  do  not  think  it  is  too 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1965 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting  herewith  a  report  of  the  speech 
made  by  me  before  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retail  Druggists  in  October  of 
1964.  The  subject  discussed  has  been  de- 
layed so  long  that  I  have  personally 
promised  to  do  everything  that  can  be 
done  under  parliamentary  rules  to  get 
the  bill  enacted  into  law  . 

The  statement  made  at  San  Francisco 
is  as  follows: 

Excise  Taxes  Must  Go — Congressman  To  In- 
troduce   Excise    Tax    Repeal    Bill    When 
Congress  Convenes 
(By  Wright  Patman,  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  Texas) 
The  time  has  come  for  repeal  of  the  re- 
tailers excise   taxes  on   a  number   of  items 
widely  used  by  consumers.     There  has  been 
talk  about  it  for  a  long  time,  but  the  present 
opportunity   and  occasion   calls  for   action. 
There  is  nia  reason  for  further  delay. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
to  repeal  these  retailers  excise  taxes.  Spe- 
cifically, the  bill  will  exempt  toilet  prepara- 
tions, Jewelry  and  related  items,  ladies'  hand- 
bags, luggage  and  furs  and  fur  trimmed  coats. 
The  present  ad  valorem  tax  rate  on  these 
items  is  10  percent;  they  have  been  subjected 
to  this  "luxury"  tax  for  over  20  years. 
It  was  first  imposed  in  1943  as  an  emergency 
wartime  measure.  After  the  war,  the  tax 
was  retained  as  a  restraint  against  inflation- 
ary pressures  warranted  by  the  tremendous 
buildup  of  consumer  purchasing  power  dur- 
ing the  war.  During  this  time,  and  in  fact 
up  until  1954,  all  of  these  items  included 
in  my  bUl  were  taxed  at  a  20-percent  rate. 
Finally,  in  1954,  the  Congress  reduced  the 
rate  on  these  items  to  10  percent. 

There  was  no  Justification,  in  my  opinion, 
for  continuing  these  taxes  after  1949.  The 
fact  is  that  a  wartime  emergency  tax  measure 
gained  enough  momentum  to  stay  on  and  on 
long  after  its  reason  for  being  had  ceased. 
And  the  result  has  been  an  unequitable  bur- 
den for  consumers— particularly  the  ladies. 
I  don't  see  how  anyone  can  argue  that  ladies' 
handbags  are  a  luxury,  or  for  that  matter 
cosmetics,  in  this  day  and  age.  My  bill  would 
abolish  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  these  items 
entirely  and  it  would  do  it  effective  January 
1  There  is  no  reason  for  deferring  the  ef- 
fective date.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  do  so 
would  merely  result  in  postponement  of 
purchases,  with  resulting  problems  for  re- 
tailers. ^      ^. 

But  it  must  be  stressed  that  prompt  action 
is  needed  not  only  by  the  Congress  but  by 
the  voters  throughout  the  country  who  are 
so  much  In  favor  of  this  tax  repeal.    Since 


the  measure  is  long  overdue,  there  is  no 
reason,  as  I  see  it,  why  it  cannot  be  put 
through  In  the  first  90  days  of  the  Congress. 
That  is  why  I  have  prepared  this  bill  for  in- 
troduction at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

But  the  bill  will  not  breeze  through  with- 
out support  from  the  people  who  favor  it, 
and  that  is  why  retail  druggists  who  are  so 
vitally  concerned,  as  well  as  the  other  re- 
tailers, and  the  consumer  groups,  too,  of 
course,  who  are  affected,  must  make  their 
vievra  known  early  and  see  how  important 
it  is  that  this  legislation  is  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  public. 

Removing  these  Federal  taxes  will  save 
consumers  about  $550  million  a  year.  This 
will,  of  course,  stimulate  consumer  purchas- 
ing power  and  will  contribute  to  higher  busi- 
ness activity  and  employment. 

At  this  point,  a  word  is  in  order  about  the 
general  economic  situation.  We  hear  a  lot  of 
talk  these  days  about  inflation,  and  in  some 
banking  circles  it  has  been  suggested  that  a 
general  increase  in  interest  rates  will  be 
needed.  To  my  mind,  this  would  be  a  ter- 
rible mistake.  Raising  interest  rates  slows 
down  the  entire  economy  and  could  bring 
on  a  recession.  That  is  what  happened  three 
times  during  the  last  Republican  adminis- 
tration. To  raise  Interest  rates  because  of 
the  fear  that  some  prices  may  rise  (I  might 
add  a  fear  that  hasn't  really  shown  itself  to 
be  warranted  by  the  evidence)  is  Uke  trying 
to  kill  a  mosquito  with  a  sledge  hammer. 

Cmr  present  high  level  of  economic  activ- 
ity, which  we  all  want  to  continue,  wUl  re- 
quire some  additional  stimulus  in  1965, 
according  to  many  competent  economic  ana- 
lysts. The  reduction  occasioned  by  this 
excise  removal  wiU  help  to  provide  some 
stimultis.  By  itself,  it  will  not  produce  a 
major  spurt  in  consumption,  but  it  will  defi- 
nitely provide  a  lift  in  demand  for  these 
items  that  wiU  be  removed  from  the  tax,  and 
it  will  reverberate  down  through  the  retailer, 
the  wholesaler,  and  the  producer,  vrtth  a 
healthy  effect  on  the  economy. 


administration  studying  repeal 
It  well  may  be  that  removal  of  other  ex- 
cises Is  warranted,  and  I  am  happy  that  the 
administration  is  studying  the  question  at 
the  moment.  But  there  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  that  the  excises  removed  by  my  blU 
are  long  overdue.  They  have  been  15  years 
overdue  and  the  time  for  action  is  January 
and  February  of  1965.  To  delay  would  be  to 
run  the  risk  of  getting  caught  up  m  the 
whole  range  of  legislative  activity  and  lose 

momentum.  ,  ^  ,  „„„ 

Taxes  are  necessary  for  national  defense, 
for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  for 
provision  of  the  many  services  to  business, 
agricultural,  labor,  and  consumer  groups  re- 
quired by  this  complex  society  in  which  we 
live  But  taxes  in  a  democracy  should  be 
fair  and  based  on  the  ability  to  pay^  Taxes 
on  consumers,  particularly  when  they  fall 
heavily  on  one  group  such  as  the  American 
women  and  where  they  are  levied  on  items 
that  are  widely  necessary  ^ or  ^ornf ort  and 
convenience,  are  in  violation  of  both  of  these 
principles.  This  fact  makes  the  case  for 
immediate  action  a  very  strong  one. 

A  humorist  once  defined  the  retail  drug- 
store as  the  "poor  man's  country  club  _ 
Like  most  jokes  this  is  somewhat  exaggerated 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  reUil  druggist 
is  as  close  to  the  American  consumer  as  any- 
one is  You  provide  him  with  some  of  his 
fundamental  needs  and  you  see  him  often. 
It  is  your  members  who  understand  thor- 
oughly the  stagnating  effect  of  excise  taxes. 
You  are  in  a  position  to  bring  home  thwe 
facts  to  the  consumer  and  to  enlist  his 
sympathy  and  enthusiasm  in  what  is  really 
a  common  objective.  As  a  sponsor  of  the 
excise  tax  removal  I  look  to  your  organiza- 
tion for  the  kind  of  support  that  you  have 
always  given  me. 
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(In  his  address  to  National  Association  of 
Retail  Druggist  members  attending  the  Oc- 
tober annual  convention  in  San  Pranclsco, 
Mr.  Patman  reviewed  the  efforts  that  had 
been  made  in  various  sessions  of  Congress  to 
effect  repeal  of  the  excise  taxes  which  were 
assessed  during  World  War  n,  and  continued 
in  effect  after  the  war  emergencies  were 
ended. 

(He  suggested  that  a  maximum  effort  by- 
consumers  and  retailers  would  be  helpful  in 
repealing  such  taxes.  Contacting  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  before  the  opening 
of  Congress  in  January  1965  is  needed  to 
assure  passage  of  repeal  measures,  he  said. 
Also,  in  his  convention  address.  Representa- 
tive Patman  warned  that  other  tax  measures 
were  being  considered  in  top  level  business 
quarters.  He  cited  several  of  these  pro- 
posals.) 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  on  rec- 
ord for  a  general  sales  tax  at  either  the  re- 
tall  or  manufacturing  level.  The  members, 
of  course,  are  split  on  It,  but  In  the  Wash- 
ington office  they  are  working  for  It. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
are  for  It.  They  prefer  to  call  it  a  broad- 
based  excise  tax  instead  of  a  sales  tax,  which, 
of  course,  is  the  same  thing. 

Then  the  American  Retail  Federation  is 
Interested,  debating  It  Internally  trying  to 
decide  whether  to  change  from  a  previous 
policy  of  allout  opposition.  They  seenv  to  be 
on  the  fence  about  It,  and  very  likely  will 
come  over  on  the  side  of  the  sales  tax.  I  hope 
they  don't,  but  it!  looks  like  they  are  trying 
to  get  them,  and  they  are  considering  it. 

The  National  Retail  Merchants  Associa- 
tion Is  sounding  out  department  store  mem- 
bers about  whether  or  not  they  should  have 
a  general  sales  tax  and  whether  It  should  be 
at  the  retail  or  manufacturers'  level,  and 
many  other  trade  groups  are  doing  the  same 
thing. 

The  No.  1  objective  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Retail  Druggists  for  1965,  as 
stated  by  the  NARD  executive  com- 
mittee was.  "To  renew  our  vigorous  ef- 
forts to  successfully  eliminate  the  retail 
excise  tax  on  toiletries,  cosmetics,  leather 
goods,  and  jewelry."  The  repeal  of  these 
Federal  taxes  on  toilet  preparations, 
jewelry  and  related  items,  ladies'  hand- 
bags, luggage,  and  furs  and  fur  trimmed 
coats  will  save  consumers  about  $550 
million  a  year. 

Any  Members  who  would  like  to  join 
this  effort  will  be  privileged  to  do  so. 


Senator  Pell  Outlines  the  Need  for  an 
Eight-State  Transportation  Compact 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26.  1965 

Mr.  WroNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
plight  of  our  rail  commuter  transpor- 
tation was  at  last  recognized  by  Congress 
in  passing  the  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964,  which  I  cosponsored.  While  this 
problem  is  by  no  means  solved,  the  need 
to  provide  for  high-speed  passenger  rail 
transportation  between  cities  is  also  be- 
ing noted.  A  pioneer  in  this  approach 
has  been  the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  Claiborne  Pell,  who  has  pro- 
posed an  eight-State  compact  to  create 
a  new  authority  to  provide  for  new  and 


improved  passenger  transportation  be- 
tween Boston  and  Washington.  D.C. 
For  the  past  two  Congresses,  I  have 
joined  in  cosponsoring  this  approach. 

In  the  Washington,  D.C,  Sunday  Star 
of  January  17,  1965.  Senator  Pell  pro- 
vides an  excellent  analysis  of  the  need 
for  this  new  transportation  authority. 
His  position  as  an  observer  of  the  pres- 
ent problems  in  this  area  has  been 
uniquely  shaped  by  the  fact  that  his  own 
travels  between  his  home  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  the  Nation's  Capital  have 
provided  him  with  personal  experience. 

The  use  of  the  interstate  compact  de- 
vice, specifically  provided  for  in  the  Con- 
stitution, has  too  often  been  overlooked. 
It  provides  a  means,  other  than  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  Federal  program,  for  the 
development  of  a  governmental  author- 
ity large  enough  to  handle  the  problem, 
yet  still  responsible  to  the  States  them- 
selves. And  as  Senator  Pell  points  out, 
in  the  case  of  an  interstate  transporta- 
tion authority,  its  costs  could  be  financed 
without  Federal  subsidy,  short  of  a  Fed- 
eral guarantee  of  a  portion  of  the  au- 
thority's bonded  indebtedness.  I  be- 
lieve the  problem  and  the  proposal  merit 
the  serious  attention  of  Congress. 

The  article  follows: 

Pell  Says  Own  Experiences  Led  to  District 

OF   Columbia-Boston  Rail  Plan 

(By  Claiborne  Pell) 

A  brief  38-word  passage  in  President  John- 
son's state  of  the  Union  message  may  presage 
new  developments  In  public  transportation 
as  significant  as  the  flight  of  the  Wright 
brothers  or  the  invention  of  the  automobile. 

The  President's  statement,  succinct  and  to 
the  point,  said: 

"I  will  ask  for  funds  to  study  high-speed 
rail  transportation  between  urban  centers. 
We  will  begin  with  test  projects  between 
Boston  and  Washington.  On  high-speed 
trains,  passengers  could  travel  this  distance 
in  less  than  4  hours." 

PROPOSED  IN  1962 

Behind  those  deceptively  terse  words  lies 
a  bright  vision  of  innovation  In  transporta- 
tion that  ultimately  could  Involve  the  con- 
struction of  new  Intercity  ground  transit 
systems  operating  at  speeds  of  200  miles  per 
hour  or  more,  perhaps  In  the  form  of  rocket- 
shaped  trains  operating  in  enclosed  rights- 
of-way. 

Until  these  futuristic  concepts  can  be  per- 
fected, the  administration's  program  hope- 
fully will  involve  maximum  improvement 
and  utilization  of  our  existing  conventional 
rail  equipment. 

For  myself,  the  President's  statement 
meant  the  coming  to  fruition  of  2 '2  years  of 
persistent  and  often  discouraging  argument 
of  the  Idea  that  Americans  should  have  more 
adequate  and  dependable  public  transporta- 
tion facilities  for  medium-range  intercity 
travel. 

I  first  spelled  out  my  proposal  In  June  of 
1962,  when  I  Introduced  a  bill  In  the  Senate 
to  create  an  eight-State  public  authority  to 
operate  high-speed  rail  passenger  service 
between  Boston  and  Washington. 
like  a  supercity 

I  did  not  specify  the  Boston-Washington 
corridor  out  of  Idle  sectional  political  Inter- 
est. The  fact  Is  that  this  coastal  strip,  com- 
prising the  oldest  and  most  crowded  section 
of  our  Nation,  Is  In  many  respects  the  proto- 
type of  our  complex  urban  society  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  the  manner  In  which  we  solve  the 
problems  of  the  area  thus  Is  Important  to 
the  whole  Nation. 

The  corridor  already  has  the  aspects  of  a 
supercity,  and  scholars  have  dubbed  it  the 


megalopolis.  It  already  has  over  20  percent 
of  the  Nation's  population  and  nearly  30  per- 
cent  of  the  Nation's  business  crowded  on  only 
1.4  percent  of  the  Nation's  land. 

There  is  no  other  comparable  area  in  our 
country  at  present  where  so  many  people  are 
In  competition  for  channels  of  communica- 
tion, although  demographers  have  Identified 
21  other  urban  clusters  which  soon  will  be 
megalopolltan  In  their  own  right.  Together 
they  will  contain  almost  100  million  people 
on  less  than  6  percent  of  the  Nation's  land. 
Some  of  the  centers  of  these  urbanized  belts 
are  Chicago-Green  Bay-South  Bend;  Los 
Angeles-San  Francisco;  Pittsburgh-Cleve- 
land; Portland-Seattle;  St.  Louis-Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  and  Dallas-Fort  Worth-San  Antonio,  to 
name  a  few. 

In  our  northeast  megalopolis  we  are  al- 
ready being  faced  with  some  hard  decisions 
about  the  future.  By  1980  we  are  told  that 
intercity  travel  will  increase  by  about  170 
percent  and  that  public  facilities  will  have  to 
be  expanded  to  meet  the  Increased  traffic. 
For  example,  up  to  $1  billion  will  have  to  be 
spent  on  expanding  our  airport  facilities  In 
the  corridor  unless  other  alternatives  are 
presented. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  I  put 
forward  my  proposal  in  1962  for  development 
of  high-speed  intercity  rail  service  in  the 
Northeast. 

KNOWS  THE  problems 

A  number  of  factors  have  convinced  me 
that  such  a  development  was  badly  needed. 
As  a  former  Foreign  Service  officer  who  has 
lived  and  worked  in  Europe,  I  have  often 
marveled  at  the  speed  and  efficiency  of  Euro- 
pean railroad  systems.  To  my  mind,  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  do  as  well. 

Moreover,  as  a  U.S.  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  I  so  often  have  occasion  to  travel  the 
400-mile  trip  between  Washington  and  Prov- 
idence that  I  know  painfully,  at  first  hand, 
the  problems  confronting  the  intercity 
traveler  today. 

TOO  FAR  FOR  AUTOS 

The  Washington-Boston  trip  Is  too  long 
for  automobile  travel  when  one  has  a  tight 
schedule — and  yet  It  is  too  short,  by  modern 
20th  century  standards,  for  the  maximum 
utilization  of  our  splendid  developments  in 
air  transportation.  So  often,  the  weather 
or  air  traffic  congestion  renders  flight  plans 
uncertain,  and  so  often  planes  are  missed  be- 
cause of  mammoth  traffic  jams  on  the  way  to 
the  airports.  Yet  the  railroads  in  their  pres- 
ent state  of  decline  offer  only  marginal  re- 
lief. The  overnight  rail  service  between 
Boston  and  Washington  Is  so  rough  that  I 
refer  to  the  cars  as  "wakers"  rather  than 
"sleepers." 

But  it  is  the  railroads,  with  their  splendid 
exclusive  rights-of-way.  and  with  their  in- 
herent efficiency — one  estimate  is  that  one 
set  of  tracks  can  do  the  job  of  up  to  18  high- 
way lanes — which  I  believe  hold  the  greatest 
hope  for  the  future  over  the  intermediate 
distances  separating  our  megalopolltan 
centers. 

HIGH  speed  planned 

The  type  of  development  I  envision  would 
involve  purchase  of  new  rail  cars  and  im- 
provement of  right-of-way  to  allow  service 
at  a  minimum  average  speed  of  100  miles  per 
hour — or  up  to  200  miles  per  hour  as  we 
develop  new  types  of  eqiiipment.  The  serv- 
ice should  be  very  frequent — at  15  to  30 
minute  intervals  at  the  busy  times  of  the 
day— and  it  should  be  directly  Integrated 
with  local  urban  transit  systems.  It  should 
also  be  clean,  comfortable,  and  reliable. 

This  type  of  service  would  assure  a  Wash- 
ington businessman,  for  example,  that  in 
any  kind  of  weather,  he  could  travel  in  one 
integrated  system  from  downtown  Washing- 
ton to  downtown  New  York  City  or  Boston 
and  back  In  a  timespan  virtually  equal  to 
if  not  less  than  the  lapsed  door-to-door  time 
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hv  air  carrier.  And.  with  fully  modernized 
^nuioment  he  could  use  his  time  en  route  to 
^^  haircut  in  the  train's  barbershop,  or 
?n  dictate  correspondence  or  hold  a  con- 
;°  "  e  m  a  special  business  compartment. 
or  to  place  phone  calls  on  the  train's  long- 
distance telephone  system. 

To  do  the   Job  right,   even  with   conven- 
tional rail  equipment  and  with  no  techno- 


points  out  that  whereas  only  19  cents  of 
the  American  family's  take-home  dollar 
goes  for  food,  the  average  family  in 
Great  Britain  spends  29  cents,  in  Prance 
31  cents,  in  Japan  47  cents,  and  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  50  cents.  Furthermore,  he 
tells  us,  there  is  a  much  greater  variety 
of  foods  here,  more  convenience  foods, 


the  different  levels  of  our  food  distribu- 
tion system,  but  he  fears  we  may,  instead, 
do  a  very  bad  job  by  merely  trying  to 
expose  the  so-called  middlemen  as 
profiteers. 

Personally,  I  have  no  idea  in  the  world 
what  we  will  end  up  doing  in  that  Com- 
mission, for  we  have  only  just  begun  our 


o^nalTail  equipment  -d  with  no  techno-      f'^^^^^^^lX^^l^.'^'^^^s^^^^^^  ^^Z:^\^  first  job  has  been  to  pick 

.ical  breakthroughs.  wouM  requ  re  an  ix.-     ^nd-thanks  to  Govermn  ^^^^  ^^  g^^^^_     ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^  experts  tO  do 


vestment  of  about  $1  billion  for  the  entire 
Boston-Washington  line.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  development  would  be  so 
nromising  that  it  might  be  accomplished 
without  Government  subsidy,  short  of  a 
Federal  guarantee  of  a  portion  of  the  bonded 
indebtedness. 

Where  direct  Federal  assistance  Is  needed 
is  in  the  preliminary  planning  stage  because 
no  railroad  today  is  In  a^  position  to  risk 
money  on  new  techniques  and  equipment 
canable  of  greatly  Improved,  high-speed  serv- 
ice It  is  for  this  reason  that  President  John- 
son has  proposed  a  federally  financed  re- 
search and  development  program  designed 
to  stimulate  technological  breakthroughs 
that  could  revolutionize  ground  transporta- 
tion and  stimulate  the  entire  economy.  In 
"ddition.  he  proposes  demonstration  pro- 
-ams to  show  how  existing  service  can  be 
improved  In  the  meantime. 


and  the  competitive  pressures  of  Amer-  capable  and  unbiased  staff  experts  to  do 

Tea's  free  enterprise  system-Mr.  Morti-  the  basic  research  which  will  eventually 

mer  says  the  American  housewife  is  fully  guide  us  in  making  our  recommendations 

protected  not  only  against  dangerous  and  to  Congress 


Let's  Have  More,  Not  Less  "Politics  in  the 
Pantry"— and  Ail  Through  the  House- 
by  Closing  Gaps  in  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Legislation 


unwholesome    foods    but    also    against 
trickery  and  deceit  in  the  marketplace. 

Nevertheless,  this  food  executive 
warns,  there  is  an  ominous  cloud  on  the 
horizon,  threatening  our  best-of -all-pos- 
sible food  worlds.  Mr.  Mortimer  de- 
clares : 

The  machinery  of  free  competition  which 
has  made  ours  the  best-fed  Nation  on  earth 
is  In  danger  of  being  tampered  with.  It  is 
being  attacked  by  certain  people  In  Govern- 
ment who  have  the  perverse  notion  that  the 
Mary  Joneses  of  America  need  more  Govern- 
ment protection  than  the  ample  safeguards 
they  already  have. 

The  fears  of  the  General  Foods  Corp. 
board  chairman  grow  out  of  the  activi- 
ties of  what  he  describes  as  "vote-con- 
scious politicians"  who  are,  as  he  puts 
it,  "playing  politics  in  the  pantry^ 
by  "pitching  emotion-charged  appeals 
to  consumers.  He  says  that  the  politi- 
cians are  indulging  in  "headlinemaking 
innuendos"  implying  that  America's  food 


we  need  more  consumer  politics,  NOT  less 
But  beyond  all  that,  I  am  certainly 
the  food  executive's  target  because  I 
must  admit  that  I  am  a  politician— and 
undoubtedly  a  vote-conscious  one,  too. 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
must  win  reelection  every  2  years  in 
order  to  retain  and  enhance  their  senior- 
ity and  thus  accomplish  their  objectives. 
To  win  elections,  you  have  to  get  more 
votes  than  your  opponents,  and  I  have 
taken  my  chances  in  the  ballot  boxes 
of  my  district  seven  times,  so  I  am  cer- 
tainly aware  of  the  importance  of  con- 
sumers as  voters. 

Thus,  I  suppose  I  must  plead  guilty 
to  at  least  some  of  the  counts  in  the 
General  Foods  Corp.  board  chairman's 
indictment  in  today's  Look  magazine 
against  "vote-conscious  politicians"  pro- 
moting what  he  calls  the  "perverse 
notion"  that  the  supermarket  customers 


innuendos"  implying  that  America  s  looa  ^^  ^^.^  country  need  more  Government 
marketing  system  "needs  to  be  watcnea  ^  ^j  g  ^^an  the  ample  safeguards 
and  regulated  even  more  closely  than  It     i^^"''  -       .    


is.' 


The  General  Foods  executive  was  di- 
recting his  fire  primarily  at  Senator 
Hart's  so-called  truth  in  packaging  bill, 
which  is  aimed  at  the  jungle  of  confus- 
ing sizes  making  intelligent  price  com- 
parisons so  extremely  difficult  for  the 
average  shopper  in  the  supermarket;  at 
AArc  TTsther  Peterson,  the  Presidents 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bans-     ^is^^^f  "^'    effective  Special  Assistant 

Z'Jlt  TSs^w^hr  r^rrr^^    "^"^—'^^FBT.^^^^  pa^^efy  7ea.onaWe  costs  or  American 

IF    THE    SHOE    FITS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF  Missotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1965 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
greatly  honored  in  the  last  Congress  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank 
?.T«;K.-oTTe7as:  when  he  named  me    forConsumer  Affairs;  and atthe possible 

to  the  chairmanship  of  a  newly  created  —""—^^y^^^^  Marketing 
standing  subcommittee  known  as  the  mission  on  Food  Maricetmg 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs,  a 
field  to  which  I  have  devoted  so  much 
of  my  efforts  in  the  Congress  during  the 
past  12  years.  And  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  honored  me  for  my  work  on  con- 
sumer issues  by  appointing  me  as  1  of 
5  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives serving  on  the  15-member  bipar- 
tisan National  Commission  on  Food  Mar- 
keting, created  by  Public  Law  88-354. 

I  am  therefore  always  interested  in  the 
views  of  responsible  leaders  of  our  food 
industry  and  in  any  discussion  of  legis- 
lation affecting  the  consumer  and  the 
businesses  which  serve  consumers.  Con- 
sequently, I  read  with  great  interest  an 
article  in  the  current  issue  of  Look  mag- 
azine—the one  dated  today,  January  26—- 
written  by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
one  of  our  greatest  food  processing  cor- 
porations about  the  fine  job  the  Amer- 
ican food  industry  is  performing  in  mak- 
ing this  the  best-fed  Nation  in  the  world, 
and  at  the  most  reasonable  cost. 

POLITICS    AND   THE    PANTRY 

The  article  is  entitled  "Let's  Keep  Poll- 
cLS'o°yo:^ JeTo?  Gen'e^al'Vo^    J.TnSnrth;  ne-cessary  "roles  played  hy 


Mr.  Mortimer  believes  we  already  possess. 

If  I  didn't  have  such  notions — perverse 
or  not,  depending  upon  one's  viewpoint — 
I  would  undoubtedly  feel  a  bit  silly  about 
putting  so  many  bills  into  the  congres- 
sional hopper  to  tighten  the  safeguards 
which  already  exist,  or  to  create  new 
safeguards  where  none  exist. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  debate 
with  the  General  Foods  chairman  the 
quality   and  wholesomeness   and   com- 


But  although  he  does  not  mention  me 
by  name,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  I, 
too,  must  be  one  of  his  targets  in  that 
article  The  evils  Senator  Hart  seeks  to 
eliminate  in  his  bill  proposing  readily 
comparable  sizes  of  bottles  and  cans  and 
boxes  in  easily  computed  multiples  or 
fractions  of  pints,  quarts,  pounds,  and  so 
on  are  also  attached  in  the  labeling  pro- 
visions of  one  of  my  bills,  although  from 
a  much  different  approach,  and  in  a  less 
controversial  manner.  But  essentially. 
Senator  Hart  and  I  seek  similar  goals  of 
better  information  to  the  consumer  in 
making  price  and  quantity  computations 
in  the  stores. 

For  a  second  thing,  I  think  Esther 
Peterson  is  doing  a  wonderful  job,  and  I 
am  all  for  what  she  is  trying  to  accom- 
plish I  have  worked  very  closely  with 
her  through  my  subcommittee,  and  I 
hope  to  continue  to  do  so.  And,  for  a 
third  thing,  I  am,  as  I  said,  a  member  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Food  Mar- 
keting, which  Mr.  Mortimer  of  General 
Foods  hopes  may  do  a  good  job  in  ex- 


or  reprehensible  about  "playing  politics' 
on  these  issues,  or  that  we  should,  as  he 
puts  it  "Keep  Politics  Out  of  the  Pan- 
try "  Instead,  I  would  say:  "Lets  Have 
More  Politics  in  the  Pantry,  and  All 
Through  the  House." 

POLmCS     IS    SCIENCE    OF    GOVERNMENT 

Perhaps  the  whole  argument  rests  on 
what  we  mean  by  the  word  "politics." 
As  used  in  the  Look  article  urging  us 
to  "Keep  Pontics  Out  of  the  Pantry," 
it  is  a  somewhat  mild  and  gentle  word, 
implying— in  a  not  too  angry  fashion- 
hints  of  self-seeking,  of  personal  aggran- 
dizement, demagoguery.  voter  deception, 
and  perhaps  a  tiny  touch  of  corruption. 
In  this  connotation,  "politicians"  are  not 
necessarily  evil,  not  bad  all  through,  but 
rather   forced  by  their   professions   to 
"play  politics"  by  deceiving  the  pubUc 
into  wanting  things  that  are  not  good 
for  them,  so  that  the  politicians  can  stir 
up  enough  turmoil  in  giving  these  un- 
desirable things  to  the  public  to  make  a 
lot  of  headlines  and  thus  get  the  politi- 
cians' names  in  the  paper,  the  better  to 
gain  attention  and  win  votes. 
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To  me.  politics  is  a  good  many  cuts 
above  that  level.  To  me.  politics  is  the 
science  and  art  of  government  in  which 
every  citizen  has  not  only  the  right  but 
the  solemn  obligation  to  participate  to 
the  utmost  of  his  abilities  and  opportuni- 
ties. Without  politics  American-style, 
the  free  enterprise  system  which  has 
made  this  countiT  great  in  so  many  ways 
could  not  possibly  have  grown  and  de- 
veloped, for  our  economy  is  an  out- 
growth, and  a  corollary,  of  our  form  of 
government  and  of  the  politics  which 
make  democracy  function. 

POLITICS    AND    WHOLESOME    FOOD 

Even  the  acknowledged  greatness  of 
the  American  food  industry  is  a  direct 
reflection  of  American  politics  at  work. 
For  the  very  safeguards  the  General 
Foods  chairman  ref  eri'ed  to  in  his  article 
as  now  adequately  protecting  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  against  unwholesome 
foods  and  deceptive  sales  devices  were 
the  hard-won — but  never  completely 
won — fruits  of  political  effort  and  politi- 
cal achievement — by  Teddy  Roosevelt  as 
well  as  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  by 
other  Presidents  and  Cabinet  officers  and 
bureaucrats  and  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors doing  what  the  General  Foods 
executive  calls  "playing  politics" — put- 
ting politics  in  the  pantry,  as  it  were. 

There  is  a  long  history  of  legal  en- 
actments— which  were  all  bitterly  con- 
tested, highly  controversial,  touch-and- 
go  political  issues — when  first  introduced 
in  the  form  of  proposed  legislation  in 
the  Congress — but  which  resulted  in  to- 
days' high  food  quality  and  wholesome- 
ness.  Each  was  proclaimed  in  its  time 
as  the  f  oreruruier  of  doom  f  or^e  Ameri- 
can free  enterprise  system.  ^Opponents 
charged  in  each  instance  that  the  "vote- 
conscious  politicians"  were  "playing  poli- 
tics" with  free  enterprise. 

MEAT    AND    POULTRY     INSPECTION 

We  have  had  compulsory  Federal  in- 
spection of  meat  for  wholesomeness  in 
Interstate  commerce  for  59  years.  Upton 
Sinclair  and  other  writers  known  in  their 
day  as  "muckrakers"  presented  such  a 
sickening  picture  of  the  conditions  in  our 
packing  plants  that  the  people  demanded 
that  Government  take  action,  and  it  did. 
But  it  was  not  until  1957 — 41  years 
later — that  we  had  the  same  protections 
written  into  law  for  interstate  shipments 
of  poultry.  When  I  first  introduced  the 
poultry  inspection  bill,  the  poultry  in- 
dustry was  alarmed.  Today,  federally  in- 
spected poultry  is  accepted  within  the 
industry  as  one  of  its  best  sales  tools, 
and  American  poultry  has  won  tremen- 
dous export  markets  around  the  world, 
based  on  the  reliability  and  acceptability 
of  the  little  seal  or  tag  which  says  "U.S. 
Inspected  for  Wholesomeness."  Never- 
theless, much  meat  in  intrastate  com- 
merce is  still  not  inspected  for  whole- 
someness. 

PURE     FOOD    AND    DRUG    LAW    OF    1906 

The  Food  and  Drug  Act  of  1906  was 
our  first  foray  into  protecting  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  against  adulterated  or  un- 
safe American  products  in  the  two  fields 
of  foods  and  drugs.  It  took  a  scandal 
involving  the  sale  to  the  Army  of  meat 


treated  with  formaldehyde,  and  revela- 
tions about  tonics  and  medicines  (sup- 
posedly for  women  but  consisting  mostly 
of  alcohol  or  opium  or  other  ingredients 
no  lady  would  have  knowingly  used) ,  to 
spur  the  public  into  demanding  remedial 
legislation  and  Congress  to  pass  it. 

COSMETICS     REGULATION     BEGAN     ONLY 
27     YEARS     AGO 

But  cosmetics  did  not  come  under  Fed- 
eral supervision  until  only  27  years  ago, 
in  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of 
1938,  after  numerous  women  had  been 
blinded  by  unsafe  eye  preparations.  If 
you  read  the  old  congressional  debates 
on  that  bill — a  milestone  piece  of  legis- 
lation then,  but  terribly  outmoded 
today — you  will  come  across  speeches 
predicting  that  the  measure  would  bank- 
i-upt  every  business  in  the  field,  dis- 
courage research  in  medicines,  and  make 
every  woman  get  permission  from  some 
bureaucrat  in  Washington  before  she 
could  powder  her  nose  or  use  lipstick. 

LOOPHOLES   IN   THE    FOOD,   DRUG.   AND   COSMETIC 
ACT    OF     1938 

The  1938  act,  as  I  said,  was  a  good  law 
for  its  time,  but  time  quickly  eroded  holes 
in  it,  through  court  decisions  and  changes 
in  technology.  Not  all  of  those  holes 
have  been  repaired.  Other  loopholes  still 
in  the  act  were  deliberately  put  there 
when  it  was  originally  passed,  in  order 
to  assure  neutrality  on  the  bill  on  the 
pai't  of  some  business  interests,  like  the 
soap  manufacturers,  for  instance,  who 
otherwise  would  have  joined  in  the  bitter 
battle  to  defeat  the  controversial  legisla- 
tion in  1938.  I  will  mention  later  a  few 
of  those  special  exemptions  dating  back 
to  1938. 

But  what  about  the  loopholes  Congress 
did  not  anticipate,  and  had  no  intention 
of  creating?  One  of  the  first  bills  I  in- 
troduced in  my  first  term  in  the  Congress 
was  directed  at  closing  such  a  gap  creat- 
ed by  court  decisions.  The  courts  had 
ruled  that  the  Government's  food  and 
drug  inspectors  could  not  inspect  the  op- 
erations of  a  plant  if  the  owner  or  man- 
ager did  not  want  to  admit  them.  Well, 
this  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress  at  all, 
so  we  had  to  amend  the  law  to  make  it 
exphcit. 

In  1954  we  first  took  notice  of  the  great 
danger  to  our  food  supply  which  was 
developing  from  unregulated  use  of  pes- 
ticides on  raw  agricultural  commodi- 
ties— that  was  only  11  years  ago. 

UNTESTED  CHEMICALS  IN  FOOD 

It  was  only  15  years  ago  that  the  De- 
laney  committee  in  the  House,  a  special 
committee  headed  by  Congressman 
James  J.  Del.aney  of  New  York,  first  spot- 
lighted the  dangers  to  consumers  from 
a  proliferation  of  new  chemical  additives 
being  used  in  food  processing  without 
prior  testing  and  certification  as  to  their 
safety.  It  took  Congress  8  years  there- 
after to  act  on  the  Delaney  committee 
revelations  in  the  Food  Additives  Act  of 
1958,  which  I  cosponsored.  By  then,  re- 
sponsible leaders  of  the  food  industry 
were  acknowledging  the  need  for  correc- 
tive legislation,  but  the  battle  over  the 
details  of  the  bill  were  often  bitter  ones. 
The  1958  act  was  a  great  forward  step. 
Under  it,  the  manufacturer  now  has  to 
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prove  an  additive  is  safe  before  he  can 
use  it  in  foods.  Previously,  the  burden 
of  proof  had  been  on  the  Government- 
if  the  Government  could  not  provide 
legal  proof  that  the  additive  was  harm- 
ful, the  manufacturer  could  continue  to 
use  it,  even  if  the  weight  of  scientific 
evidence  indicated  the  safety  of  the 
product  was  seriously  in  doubt. 

BURDEN    OF  PROOF   ON   COSMETICS   SAFETY  IS  ON 
GOVERNMENT 

The  burden  of  proof,  however,  is  still 
on  the  Government  in  the  law's  sections 
on  cosmetics.  There  is  no  requirement 
that  cosmetic  manufacturers  must  pre- 
test their  products  for  safety.  The  con- 
sumer thus  can  easily  be  a  guinea  pig  on 
a  new  cosmetic  item.  If  enough  con- 
sumers get  hurt — burned  or  scalped  or 
disfigured  or  scarred  or  infected  from  a 
new  and  untested  cosmetic — the  Govern- 
ment eventually  hears  about  it  and  moves 
against  the  product  and  takes  it  off  the 
market.  But,  oh,  the  agony  in  the  mean- 
time. Remember  the  false  fingernails 
which  caused  such  anguish  several  years 
ago,  when  it  was  discovered  that  remov- 
ing them  could  also  remove  the  nails? 
Or  the  hair  dyes  which  made  women 
bald?  These  things  can  happen  under 
our  present  law  on  cosmetics. 

So  I  say  to  women  in  this  country: 
"This  is  an  area  in  which  eveiT  woman— 
evei-y  woman— had  better  begin  to  play 
politics  in  every  way  she  knows  how, 
because  your  skin  and  your  hair  and 
your  nails  and  your  eyebrows  and  your 
lips  and  even  your  lives  may  be  at  stake 
some  day." 

COSMETIC   COLORS    MUST    BE   SAFE BUT   NOT  IN 

HAIR    DYES 

The  only  significant  improvement 
made  in  the  cosmetic  sections  of  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  in  the  last 
27  years  had  to  do  with  the  coloring  mat- 
ter used  in  cosmetics.  How  it  came  about 
is  a  long  story,  and  a  somewhat  ironic 
one,  but  color  additives  must  now  be 
proved  safe  in  the  manner  used  before 
incorporation  in  a  food,  dinig  or  cosmetic. 
Even  if  considered  safe  in  the  manner 
used,  a  color  additive  can  still  not  be 
approved  if  it  could  cause  cancer  in  man 
or  animal.  That  is  the  so-called  Delaney 
clause,  which  we  also  wrote  into  the  law 
on  food  additives  in  1958. 

But  outside  of  the  coloring  matter,  no 
other  ingredients  of  cosmetics  have  to  be 
pretested  for  safety  or  subjected  to  any 
preclearance  by  the  Government  before 
use.  Only  when  the  Government  can 
produce  legal  proof  that  a  cosmetic  is 
unsafe  or  contains  unsafe  ingredients 
can  it  act  against  it.  Legal  proof,  as  you 
can  guess,  must  go  far  beyond  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  safety — it  must  be  proof  of 
harm.  And  often  that  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  without  years  of  laboratory  re- 
search. 

In  the  case  of  hair  dyes,  it  does  not 
matter  how  dangerous  they  are — they 
can  be  sold  anyway,  as  long  as  the  label 
clearly  warns  the  purchaser  that  the 
product  may  be  dangerous  to  use.  That 
is  all  the  law  requires.  In  a  beauty  shop, 
how  many  women  ever  get  to  see  the 
labels  on  the  bottles  or  drvuns  in  which 
hair  dyes  are  shipped? 
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GAPS  IN  OUR  FOOD  LAWS 

So  to  go  back  to  the  thesis  in  the  food 
pvpcutive's  article   in  today's  issue   of 
S  magazine— that  the  Food,  Drug. 
ind  cosmetic  Act  ahready  fully  protects 
the  consumer   of  foodstuffs    and  that 
those  who  would  further  tighten  con- 
sumer protections  are  cynical  politicians 
"Dlaying  politics  in  the  pantry,"  I  would 
cav  that  legislative  history  of  the  Food, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  in  the  12  years 
in  which  I  have  served,  and  for  long 
before  that,  shows  that  is  overoptimis- 
tic    and   usually   premature,    to    make 
sweeping  defenses  of  the  status  quo  in 
consumer  protection  legislation.     Even 
if  we  concede  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Morti- 
mer's claim  that  the  provisions  of  the 
act  dealing  with  foodstuffs  are  generally 
adequate— and  on  the  whole  they  are 
very  good— it  is  clear  that  other  sections 
of  the   law    are   terribly   inadequate — 
dangerously  so — and  that  some  of  the 
food  sections  need  modernization,  too. 

For  instance,  the  law  we  passed  in  1960 
on  cautionary    labeling    of    hazardous 
household   products   such   as   bleaches, 
paints,  insecticides  and  so  on,  does  not 
apply  to  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics ;  in- 
cluding those  packaged  in  pressurized 
containers,    which    can    be    dangerous 
when  carelessly  handled.    Furthermore. 
the  section  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic   Act    dealing    with    informative 
labeling  of  foods — giving  the  consumer 
information   she   is   legally   entitled   to 
have— has  been  held  by  the  courts  to  be 
too  vague  to  prevent  some  processors 
from  hiding  the  information  in  tiny  type 
in  a  cluttered  panel,  or  in  pastel  inks 
on  noncontrasting^*t>ackgrounds,   defy- 
ing the  housewife's  efforts  to  find  the  in- 
formation on  weights,  ingredients,  and 
soon. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  so  I  cannot  argue 
with  the  judges  on  whether  the  present 
language  on  labeling  is  too  vague.  It 
sounds  clear  enough  to  me.  It  says  the 
required  information  on  a  food  label  must 
be  "prominently  placed  thereon  with 
such  conspicuousness — as  compared  with 
other  words,  statements,  designs,  or  de- 
vices, in  the  labeling— and  in  such 
terms  as  to  render  it  likely  to  be  read  and 
understood  by  the  ordinary  individual 
under  customary  conditions  of  purchase 
and  use." 

READ  THE  LABEL IF  YOU  CAN 


As  I  said,  that  sounds  pretty  clear  and 
straightforward  to  me.  But  the  courts 
have  nevertheless  blocked  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  efforts  to  crack 
down  on  some  flagrant  violators.  The 
law  therefore  needs  a  simple  amendment 
authorizing  the  Government  to  issue 
regulations  specifying — as  is  done  now 
in  the  prescription  drug  sections  of  the 
law— how  the  required  label  information 
must  be  presented  on  the  label — the  lo- 
cation of  the  data  on  weights  and  on 
ingredients,  the  comparative  type  sizes 
to  be  used,  and  so  on. 

Otherwise,  the  housewife  will  continue 
to  find  it  diflBcult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
find  the  net  weight  on  some  bags  or 
boxes,  or  cans  or  bottles,  if  only  to  try 
to  figure  out  the  better  buy  between  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  the  same  brand.  And  she 
will  continue  to  find  it  a  real  challenge 


to  find  the  listing  of  ingredients  to  make 
sure  the  contents  do  not  include  any- 
thing to  which  some  member  of  the  fam- 
ily is  allergic. 

There  is  not  widespread  enough  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  labeling  law  to 
an  extent  that  it  is  a  serious  national 
crisis,  but  violations  are  common  enough 
to  constitute  an  unpardonable  nuisance 
to  the  careful,  label-reading  shopper— 
who  must  take  extra  hours  to  do  her 
marketing.  These  violations  also  vic- 
timize the  casual  shopper  who  is  quickly 
discouraged  from  making  the  complex 
price  computations  to  determine  the 
more  economical  among  competing  prod- 
ucts or  among  different  size  packages 
of  the  same  product.  So  she  buys  the 
"large  economy  size"  on  faith  that  it  is 
the  better  buy — and  often  it  is  not  as 
good  a  buy  as  a  smaller  size — believe  it 
or  not. 

LOOPHOLES  ENDANGERING  HEALTH 

Much  more  serious,  however,  are  the 
gaps  in  the  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic 
law  which  affect  not  your  pocketbook  and 
disposition  so  much  as  your  life  and 
safety.  I  have  described  the  free  and 
easy  manner  in  which  cosmetics  can  be 
manufactured  and  put  on  sale  without 
pretesting  or  clearance  for  safety  and 
the  fact  that  coal  tar  hair  dyes  are  sub- 
ject to  no  regulation,  no  matter  how 
dangerous,  as  long  as  the  label  warns 
you  of  the  possible  consequences  of  using 
them.  The  cosmetic  and  hair  dye  manu- 
facturers won  these  special  exemptions 
for  their  products  during  the  battle  over 
passage  of  the  original  act  in  1938. 

They  have  been  successful  ever  since 
in  fighting  off  attempts  to  make  them 
prove  the  safety  of  their  products  be- 
fore marketing.  They  apparently  want 
us  vote-conscious  politicians  to  keep 
politics  out  of  the  beauty  parlor.  I  hope 
you  agree  with  me  that  more  politics,  not 
less,  is  needed  in  coping  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

THERAPEUTIC    DEVICES 

Let  US  look  at  another  loophole  in  the 
law.    Therapeutic  devices — medical  de- 
vices of  all  kinds — can  also  be  marketed, 
as  cosmetics  are,  without  safety  clear- 
ance,  and   can   be   removed   from   the 
market   only   if    proved   dangerous   or 
fraudulent.    In   this   case,    we    should 
require  not  only  proof  of  safety  but  also 
proof  of  effectiveness,  too — particularly 
when  someone  with  a  serious  illness  or 
disability  delays  seeking  medical  atten- 
tion in  the  hope  some  tiseless  machine 
or  device  can  cure  him.    But  the  prob- 
lem is  serious  also  in  the  devices  and 
materials  used  in  good  faith  by  phy- 
sicians and  dentists.    What  a  tragedy  it 
has  been  for  some  patients  who  under- 
went sm-gery  involving  the  use  of  arti- 
ficial bone  material  only  to  have  the 
material  deteriorate  in  the  body;  then 
they  have  had  to  go  through  the  ordeal 
all  over  again — merely  because  the  ma- 
terial  used   had   not   been   sufficiently 
tested  for  safety  and  effectiveness  before 
being  put  on  the  market. 

H.R.    1233,    AN    OMNIBUS   BILL   TO    REWRnX   THE 
FOOD,    DRUG,    AND    COSMETIC    ACT    OF     1938 


Rather  than  catalog  all  of  the  pos- 
sible dangers  of  living  in  today's  fast- 


changing  world  with  its  amazing  new 
technology,  I  would  like  to  list  what  my 
omnibus  bill  to  rewrite  the  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  would  actually 
do.  Its  number  is  HJl.  1235.  I  intro- 
duced it  originally  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  87th  Congress,  in  January  1961,  4 
years  ago.  Brief  hearings  were  held  in 
June  1962  on  the  whole  range  of  issues 
covered  in  the  omnibus  bill,  after  Presi- 
dent Kermedy's  consumer  message  that 
year  endorsed  most  of  its  provisions. 
As  originally  introduced,  the  bill  pro- 
vided the  procedures  later  adopted  by 
Congress  to  safeguard  prescription  drugs, 
in  the  historic  Drug  Control  Act  of  1962 
which  was  enacted  after  the  thalidomide 
tragedy  came  to  public  attention. 

IT    HAS    EVERYTHING    IN    IT,    INCLUDING    THE 
KITCHEN    SINK 

I  revised  and  reintroduced  the  bill  in 
the  88th  Congress,  2  years  ago,  but  no 
action  occm-red  in  the  House  on  any  of 
its  features.     I  have  now  reintroduced 
it  in  this  Congress,  bringing  it  up  to 
date  once  again.    It  is  45  pages  long  and 
covers  everything  you  eat,  all  the  medi- 
cines you  use,  anything  rubbed,  poured, 
sprinkled,  or  sprayed  on,  introduced  in- 
to, or  otherwise  applied  to  the  human 
body  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing,  beau- 
tifying,   promoting    attractiveness,    or 
altering  the  appearance,  to  give  you  the 
ofi&cial  definition  of  a  cosmetic;  it  ap- 
plies also  to  therapeutic   devices,  fake 
cancer  cures,  worthless  ingredients  in 
special  dietary  foods;  over-the-counter 
drugs,  animal  feeds,  sleeping  pills,  pep 
pills,  and  other  habit-forming  stimulant 
drugs. 

In  other  words,  it  has  everything  in 
it,  including  the  kitchen  sink,  along  with 
the  refrigerator,  the  bathroom  medi- 
cine cabinet,  the  dressing  table,  and  the 
nursery.  I  am  going  to  spell  out  some 
of  the  provisions,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that 
the  Members  can  decide  whether  the 
loopholes  which  this  bill  would  close  are 
serious  enough  to  warrant  action.  I 
also  hope  that  through  publication  of 
this  material  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  many  citizens,  particularly  wom- 
en, are  able — through  newspapers,  radio, 
and  television  programs,  magazine  ar- 
ticles, and  through  their  churches  and 
clubs  and  organizations — to  learn  more 
about  the  need  for  this  legislation,  for 
I  am  convinced  that  they  then  will  insist 
and  demand  that  Congress  act. 

As  I  told  the  women  attending  the  con- 
vention of  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association,  along  those 
lines,  if  enough  women  are  made  aware 
of  the  deficiencies  in  our  basic  consumer 
law  and  are  encouraged  to  write  to  their 
congressional  delegation  about  these 
deficiencies  and  the  need  for  corrective 
legislation,  such  legislation  will  be  en- 
acted promptly.  As  I  explained,  "Con- 
gress is  like  the  accelerator  of  your  car — 
that  is,  very  sensitive  to  pressure.  You 
make  it  go." 

SECTION-BY-SECTION  EXPLANATION  OF  H.R.   1235 

Now  here.  In  the  order  in  which  they 
are  covered  by  H.R.  1235,  are  some  of  the 
things  on  which  all  of  us,  and  particu- 
larly the  women  of  this  country,  must  put 
their  foot  down  hard. 

Section  1  is  the  title  of  the  bill. 
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MAKING    THE     LABEL    SERVE    ITS    FULL    PURPOSE 

Section  2  deals  with  amendments  to 
the  required  labeling  provisions  of  the 
present  law — to  make  sure  the  consumer 
can  readily  find  the  net  weight  and  In- 
gredients and  other  information  she  is 
entitled  to  have  on  food,  drug,  and  cos- 
metic labels;  also  to  require  cautionary 
labeling  on  pressurized  food  or  cosmetic 
containers  so  as  to  prevent  accidents,  and 
on  medicines  and  drugs  to  prevent  unsafe 
use  by  children  or  by  adults  with 
pathological  conditions.  Labels  would 
have  to  carry  instructions  for  first  aid 
treatment,  when  necessary. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  cosmetics 
which  are  frequently  swallowed  by  chil- 
dren, the  doctors  just  have  to  guess  as  to 
what  is  in  the  products.  This  section 
would  also  apply  to  hair  sprays,  which 
are  usually  dangerously  flammable — but 
you  see  women  using  them  while  smok- 
ing, and  In  the  beauty  shops  you  see 
clouds  of  the  spray  with  no  one  appar- 
ently aware  of  the  fact  that  they  can  be 
dangerous  to  inhale. 

Section  2  also  removes  a  27-year-old 
loophole  put  in  by  the  dairy  industiT. 
exempting  butter,  cheese,  and  ice  cream 
from  having  to  reveal  on  the  package  or 
label  the  presence  of  artificial  color. 
Evei-y  other  food  label  must  show  the 
presence  of  artificial  color;  why  not  but- 
ter, cheese,  and  ice  cream?  Of  all  of  the 
provisions  of  my  bill,  I  guess  this  one  on 
artificial  color  in  dairy  products  is  prob- 
ably the  least  urgent  from  the  stand- 
point of  health  and  safety,  but  I  included 
it  because  this  exemption  is  typical  of 
how  every  industry  wants  to  hide  from 
the  consumer  facts  which  are  perhaps  a 
little  embarrassing— such  as  the  fact 
that  the  beautiful  yellow  color  which 
butter  claims  as  its  own  is  often  put  there 
with  a  chemical. 

Some  consumers,  for  reasons  of  their 
own — and  sometimes  they  are  good  rea- 
sons— want  to  avoid  artificial  coloring 
matter  in  food  whenever  possible.  The 
color  additives  in  use  in  food  are  proven 
to  be  safe  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  used,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  law  had  to  be  changed  several 
years  ago  to  repeal  a  previous  require- 
ment that  these  colors  must  be  abso- 
lutely and  completely  harmless  under 
any  and  all  circumstances.  The  Gov- 
ernment discovered  that  many  of  the 
coal  tar  colors  were  no  longer  able  to 
pass  this  requirement  of  the  1938  act  be- 
cause the  testing  devices,  like  those  used 
to  find  pesticide  residues  in  milk,  were 
so  much  improved  and  so  extremely 
sensitive. 

SPECIAL    DIETARY    FOODS 

Section  3  of  my  bill  deals  with  worth- 
less ingredients  in  special  dietary  foods. 
This  is  a  very  controversial  issue  among 
health  food  manufacturers.  It  prohibits 
the  use  in  a  product  represented  as  a  spe- 
cial dietary  food  of  exotic-sounding  in- 
gredients which  have  never  been  shown 
to  have  the  least  nutritive  value,  or  any 
dietary  usefulness  whatsoever.  Sale  of 
the  ingredients  themselves  would  not  be 
touched;  the  bill  would  apply  only  when 
the  products  are  represented  as  having 
special  dietary  value. 


PRETESTING     OF     MEDICAL     DEVICES    FOR     SAFETT 
AND    EFFICACY 

Section  4  applies  to  the  pretesting  of 
therapeutic  devices  for  safety  and  proof 
of  effectiveness  before  they  can  be  sold. 
I  covered  that  earlier. 

CERTIFICATION  OF  ALL  ANTIBIOTICS 

Section  5  requires  the  certification  by 
the  Food  and  Di-ug  Administration  of  the 
purity  and  potency  of  veterinary  anti- 
biotics, similar  to  the  requirement  we 
wrote  into  the  law  in  1962  applying  to 
antibiotics  intended  for  use  by  man. 
When  these  powerful,  and  often  unstable, 
drugs  are  used  on  meat  animals,  we 
should  be  certain  they  are  from  certified 
batches,  tested  and  approved  by  Uncle 
Sam. 

THE    MIND-AFFECTING    DANGEROUS    DRUGS 

Section  6  deals  with  the  barbiturates, 
amphetamines,  and  other  habit-forming 
central  nervous  system  stimulants— the 
sleeping  pills,  and  the  pep  pills,  the 
"goof  balls"  and  "bennies,"  and  other 
drugs  now  so  widely  bootlegged  as  to  con- 
stitute a  national  menace.  How  many 
deaths  on  the  highways  that  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  use  of  these  pills  we  can 
never  know.  They  are  dangerous,  and 
docors  who  prescribe  them  treat  them 
with  respect. 

H.R.  1235  would  not  interfere  in  any 
way  with  proper  medical  dispensing  of 
any  of  these  drugs;  the  targets  of  the 
bill  are  the  fiy-by-night  outfits  which 
obtain  and  distribute  them  in  the  same 
way  that  narcotics  are  sold  and  whisky 
used  to  be  sold  during  prohibition.  My 
bill  uses  weapons  similar  to  those  we  use 
in  fighting  narcotics;  possession  itself 
would  be  a  crime  for  any  except  those 
having  a  legitimate  reason  for  having  the 
drugs  on  hand. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a  vast  illicit 
traffic  in  death-dealing  drugs  which  are 
major  instruments  of  suicide,  and  major 
causes  of  highway  deaths,  and  major 
causes  of  mental  injury  to  youth.  A 
Presidential  Advisory  Committee  called 
them  psychotoxic,  or  mind-affecting 
drugs.  There  is  now  such  widespread 
awareness  of  the  dangers  from  these 
drugs  that  the  Senate  last  year  passed  a 
bill  containing  most  of  the  features  of 
this  section  of  my  bill. 

I  oppose  the  piecemeal  approach,  how- 
ever; there  are  so  many  deficiencies  in 
the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  of 
which  this  is  only  a  part,  that  I  decided  in 
1961  to  seek  a  single  overall  solution  to  all 
of  them  at  one  time,  in  one  bill.  That  is 
how  my  omnibus  bill  was  developed.  I 
got  tired  of  the  snail's  pace  at  which  we 
were  correcting  faults  in  the  old  act, 
like  putting  blowout  patches  on  an  old 
automobile  tube  long  after  it  needed  re- 
placement for  safety.  I  am  sure  we  could 
quickly  pass  a  bill  dealing  with  the  boot- 
legging of  these  so-called  psychotoxic 
drugs,  but  I  am  afraid  it  might  be  at  the 
expense  of  early  action  on  other  neces- 
sary reforms  in  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  such  as  on  cosmetics  safety 
and  so  on.  Of  course  it  all  depends  on 
the  Congress  and  on  the  public.  If 
enough  Americans  insist  upon  a  complete 
overhaul  of  the  entire  act,  it  can  be  done. 


But  if  Members  of  Congress  are  not 
made  more  aware  of  the  problems,  then 
the  piecemeal  approach  will  undoubtedly 
continue  to  be  followed. 

FAKE    CANCER    REMEDIES 

Section  7  of  H.R.  1235  deals  with  fake 
cancer  remedies,  and  drugs  or  devices 
intended  for  the  prevention  or  cure  of 
cancer.  This  is  an  area  of  widespread 
trickeiy  and  fraud,  and  it  is  tragic.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  do  not  want  to  dis- 
courage the  search  for  any  really  effec- 
tive treatment  for  this  disease,  on  which 
so  much  research  money  and  time  and 
effort  are  now  being  spent. 

This  is  a  section  of  my  original  bill  of 
1961  which  I  have  retained  in  succeed- 
ing versions  of  the  measure,  even  after 
the  passage  of  the  1962  Drug  Control  Act 
which  covered  the  testing  of  new  pre- 
scription drugs  in  comprehensive  fash- 
ion. I  left  this  section  in,  however,  be- 
cause I  think  that  in  evaluating  drugs  or 
devices  intended  to  prevent  or  cure  can- 
cer, the  Government  must  have  every 
possible  assistance — the  complete  facts— 
everything  about  the  treatment — without 
any  holdback  of  information,  so  a  deter- 
mination can  be  made  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  can  be  tested  and 
used.  This  section,  by  the  way,  would 
apply  primarily  to  racketeers  in  health, 
not  legitimate  researchers. 

PRETESTING    COSMETICS    INCLUDING    A    DELANET 
ANTI-CANCER    CLAUSE 

Section  8  is  the  basic  foundation  on 
which  the  rest  of  the  omnibus  bill  was 
originally  built  4  years  ago:  the  pre- 
testing of  cosmetics  for  safety.  It  con- 
tains an  anticancer  clause  such  as  we 
have  in  the  food  additives  and  color 
additives  acts — under  it  no  ingredient 
could  be  used  in  a  cosmetic  if  it  could 
cause  cancer  in  man  or  animal.  The 
law  on  cosmetics  does  not  now  say  that. 
Under  the  present  law,  the  Government, 
as  I  noted,  must  prove  a  cosmetic  harm- 
ful in  order  to  block  its  sale ;  under  H.R. 
1235,  the  manufacturer  would  have  to 
prove  the  product  is  safe  to  use,  and,  in 
addition,  that  it  does  not  contain  any 
carcinogens,  whether  used  in  a  safe  fash- 
ion or  not. 

THE    SOAP    AND    HAIR    DYE    EXEMPTIONS 

This  section  would  also  repeal  the  old 
special  interest  exemption  for  soap, 
which,  since  1938,  has  been  held  by  the 
law  not  to  be  a  cosmetic.  Soap  manufac- 
turers are  therefore  subject  to  nothing 
more  than  their  own  consciences  and  the 
risk  of  possible  damage  suits  for  what 
they  might  include  among  ingredients  of 
a  soap,  and  they  do  not  even  have  to  tell 
you  the  net  weight  of  a  bar  of  soap. 

More  importantly,  this  section  of  H.R. 
1235  also  repeals  the  hair  dye  exemption 
now  in  the  law.  Hair  dyes,  too,  would 
have  to  be  proved  safe  for  use  before  be- 
ing placed  on  sale. 

FULL  DISCLOSURE  OF  COSMETIC  INGREDIENTS 

All  of  the  significant  ingredients  of  a 
cosmetic  item  would  have  to  be  revealed 
on  the  label  under  H.R.  1235.  Actually. 
there  are  few  secrets  in  the  cosmetic  in- 
dustry; most  competing  products  use 
similar  basic  ingredients.    But  for  the 
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nrnman  who  is  allergic,  there  is  no  way 
but  painful  trial  and  error-and  some- 
times it  is  very  painf ul-m  findmg  suit- 
able cosmetics.  When  a  formula  is  sud- 
Hpnlv  changed  in  a  product  she  has  been 
„!in-  she  is  back  in  the  dark,  and  per- 
haps"'also  back  in  the  doctor's  office. 
Fven  the  Food  and  Drug  Admmistration 
sometimes  has  to  guess  what  is  in  a 
particular  cosmetic.  The  Government 
should  be  informed  about  mgredients, 
and  so  should  the  buyer. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  SUEPENAS 

Section  9  provides  for  administrative 
subpena  powers,  particularly  in  devel- 
nning  information  for  the  estabUshment 
of  food  standards.  Food  standards  is- 
sued by  the  Government,  in  cooperation 
with  the  processors,  spell  out  exactly 
what  ingredients  must  be  included  in  a 
nrocessed  food  once  it  is  covered  by  a 
particular  standard.  Subpena  power 
may  be  needed,  too.  in  pesticides  hear- 
ings. 

CARRIER'S  EXEMPTION  IS  TOO  BROAD 

Section  10  repeals  an  exemption  en- 
joyed for  many  years  by  the  railroads, 
trucking  firms,  and  other  common 
carriers,  which  are  now  reheved  of  re- 
sponsibility under  the  act  for  transport- 
ing adulterated  foods,  drugs,  or  cosmet- 
ics even  when  the  adulteration  occurred 
as  a  result  of  their  own  actions  or  omis- 
sions Under  my  bill,  the  carriers  would 
continue  to  be  exempt  only  in  those  cases 
where  they  did  not  cause  the  adultera- 
tion. 

A    TOUGH    FACTORY    INSPECTION    PROVISION 

Section  11  is  a  tough  factory  inspec- 
tion amendment,  giving  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  stronger  powers  m 
inspecting  facilities  used  and  methods 
used   in   the   manufacture,   processing, 
warehousing,   packaging,   and  distribu- 
tion of  foods,  cosmetics,  and  nonpre- 
scription drugs.   The  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration already  has  these  stronger 
factory  inspection  powers  in  checking  on 
prescription  drugs,  under  the  1962  act. 
These  powers  include  the  right  to  see 
all  relevant  files,   including  complaint 
files,  and  to  check  on  the  professional 
quahflcations   of  personnel   responsible 
for  performing  certain  technical  func- 
tions in  the  plant.    Factory  inspection 
is  a  vital  area  of  consumer  protection, 
even  though  food  and  drug  inspectors 
can  still  touch  only  a  tiny  fraction  of 
the  existing  plants  in  the  country  each 
year.   But  when  they  do  go  in  to  inspect, 
the    inspectors    must    have    sufficient 
powers  to  determine  whether  the  prod- 
ucts are  made  in  a  sanitary,  wholesome 
or  safe  manner  and  if  the  production 
controls  are  adequate  to  maintain  the 
necessary  standards. 

CANCER-CAUSING     COLORING     MATTER     IN     MEAT 
ANIMAL   FEEDS 

Section  12  repeals  a  special  interest 
exemption  in  the  law  for  cancer-causing 
coloring  matter  used  in  animal  feeds. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  get  an  under- 
standable story  from  anyone  on  why 
this  exemption  was  written  into  the  law 
or  what  purpose  it  is  to  serve.  If  the 
Government  finds  any  residue  of  a  can- 


cer-causing feed  ingredient  in  the  car- 
cass of  meat  animals  he  can  order  a 
halt  to  the  use  of  the  animal  feed  re- 
sponsible; and  it  is  on  this  basis  that  the 
growth    stimulant    hormone    stilbestrol 
is    now    widely    permitted   to   be    used 
in  animal  feeds.     But  why  should  we 
permit  the  use  of  cancer-inducing  color- 
ing of  animal  feeds?    The  coloring  mat- 
ter serves  no  nutritive  purpose,  and  no 
economic  purpose.     It  is  certainly  not 
intended  to  make  the  feed  more  appe- 
tizing to  the  steer.    It  merely  helps  the 
farmer   to   identify   different  feeds  by 
color.   But  permitting  the  use  of  carcino- 
genic coloring  matter  for  this  purpose  is 
a  completely  unnecessary  and  unjustifia- 
ble additional  hazard.    H.R.  1235  repeals 
this  glaring  exemption. 

U.S.    INSPECTION    OF    FOREIGN    FACTORIES 

Section  13  would  require  foreign  man- 
ufacturers of  foods,  drugs,  or  cosmetics 
who    export    substantial    quantities    of 
their  products  to  the  United  States  to 
permit  on-the-scene  inspection  by  U.S. 
officials   of    their   plants   overseas.     At 
present,  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  imports  into 
this  country  are  inspected  on  arrival— 
on  a  sampling  basis,  but  not  necessarily 
a  random  one— to  make  sure  they  are 
safe    wholesome,  uncontaminated,  and 
otherwise  eligible  for  admission  under 
our  laws.    This  spot-check  at  the  docks 
is  often  concentrated  on  the  exports  of 
firms   whose  products   have   frequently 
reflected   a  high  percentage   of  viola- 
tions.   Under    H.R.     1235,    the  United 
States  could  send  inspectors  to  inspect 
the  plants  of  foreign  firms  it  has  reason 
to  believe  are  not  observing  proper  sani- 
tary or  production  control  practices  on 
foods,  drugs,  or  cosmetics  sold  here.    We 
would  inspect  on  the  same  basis  as  we 
now  inspect  American  plants.     If  the 
foreign  plant  cannot  pass  our  domestic 
inspection  requirements,  or  if  it  refuses 
to  permit  our  inspectors  to  enter  on  re- 
quest, its  products  would  be  denied  ad- 
mission to  this  country.    I  think  this  is 
a  useful  reform. 

A  BAN    ON  FLAVORED  ASPIRIN   FOR  CHILDREN 

Section  14  of  H.R.  1235  prohibits  the 
sale  in  interstate  commerce  of  flavored 
or  sweetened  aspirin.  This  is  a  new 
provision,  just  put  into  the  bill  this  year 
for  the  first  time.  It  grew  out  of  a  let- 
ter from  a  St.  Louis  resident  on  a  com- 
pletely different  matter,  but  in  checking 
into  some  facts  on  household  accidents  in 
connection  with  inquiries  made  in  that 
letter.  I  discovered  to  my  amazement  and 
horror  that  candy  aspirin,  the  special 
baby  aspirin,  is  far  and  away  the  leading 
cause  of  accidental  poisoning  of  children 

under  5.  .  .„  * 

Aspirin  poisoning  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  death  among  young  children 
from  accidental  ingestions.  The  chil- 
dren learn  to  regard  flavored  aspirin  as 
candy  and  thousands  of  them  each  year 
risk  death  by  eating  an  entire  bottle  of 
flavored  aspirin  in  the  belief  it  is  candy. 
If  the  mother  or  the  babysitter  discovers 
the  empty  bottle  in  time,  the  chUd's  life 
is  saved,  but  in  125  to  150  Instances  a 
year,  the  child  dies. 


There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  a 
parent  cannot  crush  half  of  a  regular 
aspirin  tablet  on  a  spoon,  using  the 
bottom  of  the  bowl  of  another  spoon  to 
,do  the  crushing,  and  then  add  sugar  and 
water,  or  jelly  or  some  other  sweetner 
to  the  crushed  aspirin  to  help  push  the 
medicine  down,  if  the  child  needs  aspirin. 
The  child  would  at  least  know  this  was 
medicine,  not  candy. 

Since  adding  this  aspirin  provision  to 
H.R.  1235,  I  have  heard  from  mothers 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  telling 
me  of  hair-raising  experiences  in  their 
homes  when  children  or  grandchildren 
found  the  flavored  aspirin  bottle,  pried 
off  the  so-called  safety  cap.  and  ate  the 
contents. 

If  there  were  no  chance  whatsoever  of 
the  product  being  misused  by  preschool- 
ers— who  after  all,  cannot  read  warnings 
on  labels — my  bill  would  permit  certain 
exemptions  and  waivers  under  this  pro- 
vision, but  otherwise  flavored  aspirin 
could  not  be  sold  in  interstate  commerce, 
except  for  stocks  manufactured  prior  to 
1965. 


CONSUMERS    MUST    MAKE    THEIR    VOICES    HEARD 

I  do  not  think  the  aspirinmakers  will 
like  section  14  of  HJl.  1235.  just  as  the 
cosmetic  manufacturers  do  not  like  sec- 
tion 2  or  section  8  and  other  affected 
interests  do  not  like  other  sections  of 
H.R.  1235.  The  big  question  to  me.  how- 
ever, is  whether  the  people  of  this  coim- 
try  like  this  bill — enough  to  join  me  in 
fighting  for  it. 

Consumer  battles  can  be  won  in  the 
Congress  only  when  consumers  make  it 
clear  they  want  them  won,  and  will  work 
at  it,  and,  yes.  "play  politics"  at  it.  That 
is  why  I  say — in  contrast  to  the  General 
Foods  executive  I  quoted — let  us  have 
more  politics  in  the  pantry,  and  also  in 
the  bathroom  medicine  cabinet,  and  all 
through^the  house,  as  H.R.  1235  would 
require — more  politics  In  the  sense  of 
more  active  citizen  interest  in  more  effec- 
tive safety  laws  affecting  consumers  and 
consumer  products. 

There  are  other  consumer  issues  in 
Congress  besides  those  involving  the 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  of  course, 
and  I  hope  the  people  of  this  coimtry  will 
"play  politics"  on  those,  too. 

TIRE    SAFETT 

In  addition  to  more  politics  in  the 
pantry,  and  all  through  the  house,  as  ex- 
emplified by  H.R.  1235,  we  need  more 
politics  on  the  highways,  too.    Passage 
of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1235  applying  to 
the  mind-affecting  drugs  which  are  such 
frequent  causes  of   highway   accidents 
will  certainly  save  lives,  but  so  also  will 
another  bill  of  mine  on  highway  safety— 
H.R.  688,  to  provide  for  Federal  stand- 
ards for  automobile  tiies.  to  and  the  mass 
murder  on  the  highways  from  shoddy 
tires  which  the  consumer  purchases  in  a 
jungle  of  price  and  performance  claims, 
but  with  no  way  of  knowing  for  sure  what 
the  quality  of  that  tire  really  is.    H.R. 
688  was  originally  drafted  and  introduced 
in  the  last  Congress  by  former  Congress- 
man Kenneth  Roberts,  of  Alabama,  who. 
as  we  all  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  our 
leading  expert  in  Congress  on  automobile 
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safety  legislation.  Unfortunately,  he 
was  defeated  In  the  Goldwater  sweep  of 
Alabama  last  November.  I  cosponsored 
his  bill  on  tires  last  session,  and  since  he 
cannot  reintroduce  it  this  year,  I  in- 
troduced it  on  my  own  and  will  work  for 
its  adoption.  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission hearings  on  tire  advertising 
earlier  this  month  certainly  proved  the 
need  for  reUable  grades  and  standards 
for  tires. 

SAFE    HANDLING   OF    INDUSTRIAL   MATERIALS 

In  still  another  area  of  consumer 
safety,  let's  have  more  politics  in  job 
safety,  too.  One  of  my  bills  this  year, 
HJl.  1179,  never  before  introduced,  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  of  Federal  regulations  for 
the  safe  handling  of  hazardous  mate- 
rials in  industry  and  commerce.  At 
present,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  issues 
gxiides  and  suggestions  for  worker  pro- 
tection, but  he  has  no  powers  to  enforce 
safety  standards.  State  laws  vary  widely 
in  this  respect,  and  few,  if  any  States 
have  the  resources  to  keep  abreast  of  all 
of  the  new  solvents  and  chemicals  and 
bleaches  and  dyes  and  other  dangerous 
materials  coming  into  use  each  year, 
sometimes  with  very  limited  application. 
The  Federal  Government  can  do  this  job, 
and  should  be  given  it  to  do. 

FULL  DISCLOSURE  OF  CREDIT  TERMS 

What  about  more  politics  at  the  loan 
company,  or  department  store  credit 
window,  or  the  automobile  agency's  fi- 
nance department?  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Committee  Affairs  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  I  introduced  on  our  side  of 
the  Capitol  in  the  88th  Congress  the 
truth-in-lending  bill  drafted  by  Sen- 
ator Douglas  to  require  disclosure  of 
actual  interest  rates  and  the  full  costs 
of  credit,  and  I  have  reintroduced  it  in 
the  89th  Congress  as  HJl.  155. 

UNINSPECTED  MEAT  GOING  INTO  OUR  CITIES 

Citizens  of  urban  areas  must  become 
more  aware  of  the  danger  to  their  health 
from  meat  coming  into  their  city  from 
uninspected  slaughtering  houses  located 
within  the  same  State.  If  this  meat  does 
not  cross  State  lines,  it  is  not  subject  to 
Federal  inspection.  Since  President 
Kennedy  first  suggested  in  his  1962  con- 
sumer message  an  expansion  of  Federal 
inspection  to  cover  much  of  this  20  per- 
cent of  our  meat  supply  which  is  not  now 
subject  to  such  controls,  I  have  sponsored 
bills  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  In  this 
Congress,  my  bill  on  Federal  inspection 
of  intrastate  shipments  of  meat  in  cer- 
tain designated  "major  consuming  areas" 
is  H.R.  149.  It  follows  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  the  designation  of  major  consiun- 
ing  areas  as  we  established  originally 
in  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act 
of  1957  for  poultry  moving  only  in  intra- 
state commerce  but  burdening  or  affect- 
ing interstate  commerce  in  wholesome 
poultry. 

PRICE  OTRATIONS  IN  SUGAR  AND  COFFEE  FUTURES 

In  1954  an  investigation  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  revealed  the  part 
played  by  unregulated  speculation,  and 
abuses  in  trading  in  coffee  futures  con- 
tracts in  bringing  about  and  accelerating 


the  tremendous  leap  in  retail  prices  of 
coffee  that  year.  Since  then  I  have  con- 
sistently proposed  placing  trading  in  cof- 
fee futures  under  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  as  the  PTC  recommended  11 
years  ago.  Investigation  in  the  last  Con- 
gress into  sugar  price  gyrations  con- 
vinced me  that  sugar  futures  trading 
should  also  be  regulated  under  that  act. 
Consequently,  I  have  amended  my  pre- 
vious bill  on  coffee  futures  trading  to 
include  sugar  also,  and  have  introduced 
it  in  this  Congress  as  H.R.  8.  Excessive 
speculation  in  futures  contracts,  usually 
at  very  low  margin — thus,  largely  on  bor- 
rowed money — can  send  prices  of  any 
commodity  skyrocketing,  if  the  futures 
trading  is  not  properly  regulated. 

THE    NEED    FOR    POLITICAL    ACTION    TO    ACHIEVE 
CONSUMER  GOALS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  outlined  many  of 
the  great  glaring  gaps  in  our  consumer 
legislation,  and  the  kind  of  legislation 
which  is  necessary  to  close  those  gaps. 
This  legislation  can  be  passed  only  if 
a  great  many  more  citizens  actively  "play 
politics."  as  the  chairman  of  General 
Foods  calls  it,  on  these  important  issues. 
But  this  is  no  game.  Politics  is  a  serious 
business,  because  the  stakes  of  political 
action — or  inaction — are  high. 

The  battles  are  not  won  overnight. 
Sometimes  it  takes  years.  But  often  re- 
sults are  won  even  before  the  legislation 
is  passed.  For  instance,  the  food  proc- 
essors do  not  like  Senator  Hart's  bill  on 
packaging — not  one  bit;  but  his  introduc- 
tion of  the  bill  and  the  hearings  he  con- 
ducted in  support  of  it,  did  a  great  deal 
to  bring  about  voluntary  reforms  in  food 
packaging  by  the  processors  themselves. 

Many  consumers  have  now  begun  to  do 
the  same  thing  I  do :  that  is,  try  to  favor 
those  grocery  store  products  which  are 
packaged  in  pounds  or  half  pounds  or 
quarts  or  similar  standard  sizes  in  pref- 
ence  to  competing  products  which  come 
in  sizes  such  as  I^Ar,  ounces,  or  193^2 
ounces.  I  just  think  it  gives  the  con- 
sumer a  better  basis  for  judging  com- 
parative values,  particularly  on  the  two- 
for-so-much  deals,  and  I  show  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  manufacturer  accord- 
ingly. So  far  as  this  one  consimier  is 
concerned,  and  I  think  there  are  now 
many  like  me,  it  is  good  business  for 
a  firm  to  package  its  wares  in  containers 
using  easily  understood  net  weights. 

Senator  Hart's  hearings  have  made 
many  consumers  aware  of  this  method 
of  fighting  back,  and  increasing  numbers 
of  manufacturers  are  therefore  paying 
heed — getting  the  message — changing 
their  packaging  practices  accordingly. 

But  in  many  of  the  situations  I  have 
described  today — involving  the  safety 
of  the  consumer  rather  than  pennies  or 
nickels  on  a  grocery  item — we  cannot 
depend  merely  upon  the  manufacturer's 
sense  of  intelligent  self-interest  to  pro- 
vide us  with  the  protections  we  should 
have.  We  have  had  consumer  protection 
laws  for  many  years,  but  the  laws  always 
need  updating,  because  the  products  they 
regulate  are  constantly  changing  in  com- 
position and  in  manufacturing  tech- 
nology. 

As  consumers  we  are  far  from  helpless 
in  solving  these  problems  if — if,  that  Is — 


we  put  more,  not  less,  politics  into  the 
pantry  and  into  our  strategy  for  achiev- 
ing consumer  protection. 


Senator  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney  Presents 
Important  Address  "The  SST — A  Bbd 
for  All  Nations/'  to  Aero  Club  Mem- 
bers and  Guests 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a 
friend  and  colleague.  Senator  A.  S. 
Mike  Monroney,  has  been  hospitalized 
at  Walter  Reed  Hospital  with  a  virus  in- 
fection and  a  bad  case  of  laryngitis.  He 
was  to  have  delivered  a  speech  today  at 
the  Aero  Club  of  Washington.  The  ad- 
dress was  given  in  excellent  fashion  by 
Mr.  John  Burzio,  staff  attorney  on  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  present  as  a 
guest  of  the  officers  of  Lake  Central  Air- 
lines, one  of  the  local  service  carriers 
providing  scheduled  flights  to  several 
West  Virginia  cities.  It  is  of  interest 
to  the  constituency  I  represent  to  note 
that  Lloyd  Hartman,  president  of  Lake 
Central,  has  just  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  Association  of  Local  Transport 
Airlines.  ALTA  is  composed  of  21  local 
airlines  operating  throughout  the  United 
States  and  our  territories. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Monroney  has 
been  involved  in  so  much  legislation  af- 
fecting aviation  he  is  known  as  "Mr.  Avi- 
ation." He  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Aviation  Subcommittee  and 
in  1958  was  author  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act,  which  established  the  FAA  and 
provided  unified  and  independent  con- 
trol of  air  trafiBc  and  airspace  for  both 
civil  and  military  aviation.  In  1961  Sen- 
ator Monroney  received  the  Wright 
Brothers  Memorial  Trophy  given  by  the 
Aero  Club  and  in  1964  his  contribution  to 
the  scheduled  airline  industry  earned 
him  the  Tony  Jannus  Award. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  Senator  Monroney's  re- 
marks "The  SST— A  Bird  for  all  Nations 
be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  SST — A  Bird  for  All  Nations 

I  have  always  been  an  advocate  of  building 
airplanes— the  more  the  better.  And  the  air- 
craft manufacturers  In  the  United  Stat«s 
have  always  built  the  finest  aircraft  In  the 
skies.  Whenever  the  military  or  the  airlines 
said  we  needed  a  new  type  of  plane,  Ameri- 
can ingenuity  and  technology  provided  It. 

But  I  must  confess  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  hearings  before  the  Senate  Aviation  Sub- 
committee on  the  development  of  a  U.S.  SST 
in  October  of  1963,  I  thought  perhaps  we 
were  expecting  too  much  too  soon  from  our 
manufacturers.     After   6    months   of   sonic 


^  ^  tP<;tine  In  my  hometown  during  1964, 
rZe-^^more  ^pessimistic.  The  booms 
bombarded  my  constituents  and  my  con- 
.Htuents  sonic  boomed  me. 

T  am  happy  to  report,  however,  that  after 
an  extensive  review  of  developments  and  Im- 
^ovemSts  in  the  state  of  the  art  during  the 
Kfar  my  gloom  has  been  dispelled.  I  am 
now  more  enthusiastic  and  optimistic  about 
the  SST  than  ever  before . 

I  talked  to  the  engineers  and  scientists  who 
designed  and  built  supersonic  aircraft  now 
being  tested  and  flown.  Ten  days  ago  I 
tllked  to  the  test  pilots  who  have  been  flying 
Sese  planes.  I  saw  the  colored  movies  on 
sound  film  of  takeoff s  and  landings.  And  I 
talked  to  the  executives  of  the  companies 
who  make  the  decision  whether  to  risk  many 
millions  of  dollars  of  their  stockholders 
funds  in  the  development  of  a  commercial 

SST 

These  highly  competent  teams  of  engineers, 
scientists  and  management  have  solved  vlr- 
tiiallv  every  technical  difficulty  which  con- 
cerned me  only  a  year  and  half  ago.  Work- 
me  with  titanium  Is  no  longer  a  black  art. 
Recent  announcements  by  scientists  give  us 
every  reason  to  hope  there  may  be  an  allevi- 
ation to   the   sonic    boom   problem   within 

reach.  .        .         . 

I  am  convinced  that  it  is  now  time  to  get 
our  SST  off  paper  and  off  the  drawing  board. 
We  now  have  available  our  own  supersonic 
test  bed— the  XB-70.  We  will  probably  see 
It  fly  at  mach  3  no  later  than  April  1.  "Hie 
XB-70  will  be  able  to  give  us  invaluable 
information  on  the  characteristics  and  effects 
of  mach  3  flight. 

The  pilots  who  have  flown  the  XB-70  so  far 
are  enthusiastic.  Of  course,  this  is  not  the 
SST  and  it  was  never  designed  as  a  trans- 
port The  XB-70's  old  nickname,  "Savior,"— 
and  I  am  sure  you  have  heard  the  irreverent 
story  behind  that  nickname— Is  no  longer 
cogent.  This  bird  now  Is  more  like  John 
the  Baptist;  it  can  lead  the  way  into  a  new 
era  of  flight. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  use  of  the  X&-70 
for  a  test  bed  can  result  in  savings  on  both 
development  and  construction  costs  for  the 
commercial  SST.     One  model  of  the  XB-70 
is  already  flying  and  a  second  is  nearly  com- 
pleted.  We  perhaps  will  need  a  third  to  com- 
plete the  research  that  is  required.    What  the 
XB-70  can  tell  us  about  titanium  already 
has  added  a  great  deal  and  can  add  much 
more  to  our  fund  of  aeronatlcal  knowledge. 
Based  on  economic  studies  recently  made, 
the  SST's  being  designed  In  this  country  will 
not  only  break  the  sound  barrier,  but  will 
also  break  alltime  earnings  records  for  the 
airlines.     I  am  convinced  we  can  build  an 
aircraft  that  will  land  and  lift  off  as  easUy 
as  our  present  subsonic  transports  and  with 
sound   levels   as   low   as   our    present   707's, 
DC-«'s,  etc.     We  can  produce   a  bird  that 
will  land  as  gently  as  a  dove — both  on  the 
balance  sheets   and   on   the  runways. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  race  that  exists  be- 
tween our  aeronautical  Industry  and  the 
combined  forces  of  Britain  and  Prance  now 
working  on  the  Concorde,  but  we  can  be 
confident  that  if  we  proceed  in  good  order, 
the  race  wUl  be  comparable  to  matching 
a  plowhorse  against  Kelso.  With  the  XB-70 
as  a  test  bed,  we  can  have  at  least  2  years 
experience  flying  mach  3  before  the  British 
and  French  begin  flight  testing,  the  Concorde, 
an  airplane  that  may  be  obsolete  before  It 
Is  born. 

There  Is  only  one  obstacle  remalnlng--the 
lack  of  a  firm  commitment  by  the  U^. 
Government.  The  decision  last  year  to  make 
more  studies,  do  more  research  and  Ira- 
prove  designs  was  right.  The  progress  made 
during  the  last  year  Is  the  best  evidence  or 
that.  It  would  have  been  a  grave  error  to 
have  gone  ahead  at  that  time  on  the  course 
that  had  been  charted. 


Those  in  Government  participating  in  this 
project  have  not  been  Inactive.  ^The  Com- 
merce Department  has  been  making  inten- 
sive studies  on  the  economics  of  this  pla^e 
and  studying  financing  plans  which  would 
be  workable  and  acceptable  to  Government 
and  industry.     The  McNamara  Committee, 
composed  of  the  able  Secretary  of  Defense, 
other  Cabinet  members  and  other  very  com- 
petent  Government   officials,    is    giving    its 
Concentrated  attention  to  the  SST      Those 
of  us  in  Congress  interested  In  aviation  have 
been  constantly  seeking  new  approaches  and 
ways  to  resolve  the  impasse  between  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  on  financing  arrange- 

"Thave  spent  a  lot  of  time  worrying  and 
thinking  about  this  plane.  I  »iave  known  all 
along  that  it  should  and  must  be  b""*;^  JP^^ 
united  States  must  maintain  Its  leadership 
in  aviation.  We  must  continue  to  build  the 
best  the  safest,  and  the  fastest  aircraft  in 
the  world— and  it  must  have  growth  capa- 
bility It  is  important  to  us  as  a  nation- 
Important  to  our  domestic  economy  and  Im- 
portant to  our  position  in  foreign  affairs  as 
the  mightiest  nation  on  the  earth. 

We  in  Government  have  been  slow  to  rec- 
ognize the  full  significance  of  this.    We  did 
recognize  it  in  the  field  of  communications 
when  we  launched  the  Communications  Sat- 
ellite    Corp.       We     recognized     it     in     the 
field  of  space  when  we  launched  our  vast 
space  program  and  devoted  It  to  peaceful 
purposes.     But  we  have  partially  defaulted 
in  the  field  of  transportation.    In  our  chang- 
ing world  of  rapidly  advancing  technology 
and  soaring  costs  we  are  just  coming  to  real- 
ize that  some   tasks  are  of  such  enormity 
that   the   Nation   through   Its   Government 
must  share  the  responsibilities  in  advanc- 
ing the  state  of  the  art.     It  is  the  cost  of 
progress.    In  the  long  run  the  cost  of  abdi- 
cating   such    responsibilities    greatly    out- 
weighs the  costs  of  meeting  them.    The  over- 
all impaction  our  economy,  our  balance  ot 
trade,  our  employment  and  our  prestige  with 
other  nations  because  of  these  defa\ilts,  is 
beyond  estimation. 

The  most  modern  ocean-going  fleets  do 
not  fly  the  U.S.  flag.  The  best  commercial 
fishing  vessels  are  not  buUt  in  this  country. 
The  fastest,  smoothest  trains  in  the  world 
do  not  run  on  U.S.  roadbeds. 

Other  technological  contests  exist,  you 
can  get  Into  an  argument  almost  any  time, 
anywhere,  in  this  country  over  the  relative 
merits  of  U.S.  versus  foreign-built  small 
automobiles.  The  arguments  are  almost  al- 
ways started  by  the  owners  of  Volkswagons. 
Flats,  or  Renaults.  Small  automobile  en- 
thusiasm seems  to  be  the  mania  of  the  Amer- 
icans who  own  the  foreign-made  models. 
We  can't  afford  to  be  smug  or  complacent  m 
any  field  of  endeavor. 

I  have  traveled  some  35,000  miles  since 
Thanksgiving,  mostly  abroad.  I  have  flown 
on  many  airlines  of  the  world.  It  has  given 
me  The  greatest  sense  of  pride  and  security 
Tom  info  Saigon  on  a  707.  Tokyo  to  Hono- 
I'Slf  on  a  DC-8.  to  see  DC-S's  flying  lff_-^J,« 
deepest  parts  of  Latin  America,  to  see  727  s 
running  shuttle  service  in  Japan. 

These  shining,  silver-winger  machines  are 
often  our  best  ambassadors  and  the  naost 
graphic  symbols  of  our  might,  our  wealth, 
Ind  above  all  our  record  of  always  advanc- 
ing the  frontiers  of  aeronautical  science. 

The  latest  available  estimates  show  that 
if  the  United  States  does  not  build  an  SST. 
our  balance  of  trade  would  be  adversely  af- 
fected to  the  tune  of  almost  $10  wmon.  A 
default  by  the  United  States  at  this  stage 
would  fit  in  perfectly  with  General  De 
Gaulle's  dream  of  transferring  our  gold 
hoard  at  Fort  Knox  wholesale  to  the  Parts 
mint.  The  number  of  Jobs  available  in  the 
US.  aircraft  industry  would  be  reduced  by 
at  least  25,000,  and  employment  in  related 
areas  of  the  U.S.  economy  would  compound 


this  problem.  Considering  the  indirect  ef- 
fects on  related  Industries,  failure  to  go 
ahead  with  an  SST  would  probably  chokeoff 
375,000  Job  opportxmlties  a  year  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years,  and  our  airline  profits  would 
suffer,  probably  to  the  tune  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  less  by  the  year  1980. 

In  broader  terms  we  covUd  lose  our  tech- 
nological superiority  and  Invaluable  skillB. 
If  history  repeats  itself,  we  would  lose  the 
spUl-out  which  past  advances  In  science  have 
given  to  the  U.S.  economy.  We  would  have 
a  second-class  air  transportation  system.  Just 
as  we  now  have  a  second-class  merchant  ma- 
rine and  second-class  railroads.  And  we 
would  be  well  on  our  way.  In  the  opinion  of 
other  countries,  to  being  a  second-class  na- 
tion as  the  other  countries  of  the  world  sur- 
passed us  in  Indvistrlal  technology,  scientific 
and  productive  capabilities. 

What  we  must  do  now— you  In  Industry 
and  we  in  Government — Is  decide  on  a  mu- 
tually acceptable  approach  and  get  on  with 
the  business  of  building  our  SST.  We  must 
talk  with  each  other  and  discuss  frankly  our 
Ideas  to  discover  those  which  are  alike  and 
those  which  are  divergent.  I  have  concluded 
m  my  own  mind  that  we  must  build  an 
SST — the  best  one  the  state  of  the  art  will 
permit.  I  want  to  tell  you  my  own  personal 
Ideas  on  what  I  think  the  proper  approach 
should  be.  I  reiterate,  I  speak  only  for  my- 
self, one  Senator.  And  there  are  some  99 
other  prima  donnas — I  said  other — in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  ^,       , 

The  development  of  an  SST  Is  a  national 
program.  When  I  speak  of  development,  I 
mean  the  design,  engineering,  construction 
and  testing  of  experimental  prototypes — soft 
tooled  and  hand-knit.  For  until  we  fly  and 
test  our  paper  theories  In  the  air,  we  will  not 
have  the  knowledge  upon  which  to  make  an 
Intelligent  decision  with  respect  to  produc- 
tion—neither the  Government,  which  will 
be  Investing  taxpayers'  dollars,  nor  the 
man\ifacturers  or  the  airlines,  who  will  risk 
stockholders'  equities. 

We  must  proceed  without  delay — pru- 
dently, but  deliberately— to  test  our  Ideas, 
to  refine  them,  to  Improve  them  so  that  we 
will  arrtve  at  a  safe  and  economical  aircraft. 
We  no  longer  face  the  spur  of  earlier  de- 
liveries by  foreign  competition,  which  added 
a  sense  of  urgency  to  the  program  in  1963. 
I  believe  the  best  way  to  do  this  Is  to  build 
both  of  the  competing  prototypes  and  two 
copies  of  each.  We  have  two  existing  con- 
cepts to  be  tested.  One  airframe  prototype 
would  be  complex,  but  offers  the  advantages 
of  flexibility.  This  Is  the  variable  sweep- 
wing  design  proposed  by  the  Boeing  Co. 
The  other  prototype  would  perhaps  not  be 
as  flexible,  but  would  offer  the  advantages 
of  simplicity  and  time-tested  design.  This 
Is  the  swept  back  fixed-wing  on  double  Delta 
design  proposed  by  the  Lockheed  Co. 

Seldom  In  the  development  of  new  air- 
craft have  such  diverse  designs  been  pro- 
posed. Both  designs  offer  great  promise 
But  until  they  are  built  and  flown,  we  cannot 
know  whether  the  promises  will  come  true. 
In  a  project  as  complicated  as  the  SST  where 
the  tinest  refinement  can  mean  the  differ- 
ence m  economic  success  or  failure— where 
the  addition  of  1,000  pounds  of  payload  or 
an  extra  300  miles  spells  profit  or  loss-we 
cannot  afford  now  to  make  a  1  billion  dol- 
lar decision  on  Insufflclent  Information.  Al- 
though the  development  costs  are  enormous 
and  competing  prototypes  would  add  to  the 
cost,  this  Is  one  situation  where  the  old  adage 
"penny  wise  and  pound  foolish"  applies. 

Speaking  of  decisions  based  on  Insufflclent 
information,  we  have  ah-eady  noted  regret- 
fully one  or  two  goofs  durtng  the  Process  of 
getting  ready  for  the  big  decision  to  go  ahead. 
For  instance,  sonic  boom  tests  were  sched- 
iiiwi  last  vear  over  a  metropoUtan  area  to 
oShoma  to  obUto  the  reaction  of  citizens 
to  these  noises.    Then  the  cart  was  placed 
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squarely  before  the  horse  by  scheduling  sonic 
boom  studies  in  the  desert  of  New  Mexico  to 
obtain  more  precise  data  on  what  happened 
structurally  to  the  homes  of  Oklahoma  citi- 
zens. It  may  be  that  the  human  eardrum 
will  tolerate  more  boom  than  ordinary  win- 
dow glass.  The  FAA  should  have  had  better 
data  on  sonic  boom  structural  eflfects  before 
It  launched  its  Oklahoma  experiment  to  ob- 
tain data  on  human  effects. 

Actually,  the  competing  prototype  ap- 
proach could  result  in  only  minor  added 
program  costs,  plus  a  much  more  economical 
aircraft,  which  in  the  long  run  would  be 
more  prontable  to  the  airlines  and  which 
would  assure  a  quicker  and  surer  recoupment 
of  Government  investment. 

A  computer  analysis  of  added  cost  for  com- 
peting airframe  prototypes  shows  that  added 
cost  through  100  hours  of  testing  would  be 
about  98  percent  greater.  But  through  cer- 
tification, this  would  raise  costs  only  49  per- 
cent. The  added  cost  for  production  of  200 
units  would  be  not  quite  10  percent  greater. 
The  increase  in  airplane  total  operating  costs 
over  a  15-year  period  would  only  be  1.4  per- 
cent greater.  When  you  stack  the  possibili- 
ties of  obtaining  a  much  safer  and  a  more 
profitable  plane  against  only  1.4  percent 
added  cost  spread  over  15  years,  I  believe 
we  would  save  money  in  the  long  run  by 
spending  a  little  extra  now  and  letting  com- 
petition do  the  rest. 

The  figures  I  have  seen  lead  me  to  believe 
we  can  build  and  test  fotxr  airframe  proto- 
types—two of  each  design,  Including  en- 
gines—for about  $1.2  billion.  The  engine. 
If  one  estimate  prevails,  costs  $400  million 
of  this  amount.  The  outlay  on  appropria- 
tions would  be  spread  over  a  5-year  period, 
so  that  we  would  not  need  to  fund  the  total 
cost  in  any  one  year.  Thus,  the  funding 
requirements  would  be  about  $250  million 
a  year.  The  willingness  and  ability  of  the 
manufacturers  to  share  this  cost  with  the 
Government  should  be  a  consideration.  I 
think  it  would  be  in  their  interest  to  do 
so.  But  prudent  management  could  not  al- 
low, and  the  Government  should  not  expect, 
them  to  bear  the  proportion  envisaged  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  If  need  be,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  pay  for  all  development 
costs  through  the  stage  at  which  an  intel- 
ligent decision  can  be  made  with  the  help 
of  the  airlines  (the  final  buyer)  on  produc- 
tion. 

The  idea  of  Government  funding  for  devel- 
oping of  technological  improvement  with 
commercial  benefits  for  private  companies 
should  not  frighten  anyone  or  even  come 
as  a  surprise.  Tliere  are  many  past  prece- 
dents. Back  in  1844,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment subsidized  the  building  of  trial  lines 
for  the  Morse  telegraph.  The  State  Depart- 
ment funded  the  building  of  a  transoceanic 
cable  between  Newfoundland  and  Ireland  In 
1857.  We  gave  millions  of  acres  of  public 
land  to  the  transcontinental  railroads  after 
the  Civil  War.  In  more  recent  times  the 
Maritime  Administration  has  funded  the 
development  and  operation  of  the  nuclear 
ship  Savannah.  Since  the  early  days  of 
aviation,  the  Government  has  funded  the 
airlines  through  mail  payments  and  direct 
subsidy. 

Only  yesterday  the  President,  in  his  budget 
message,  asked  for  funds  to  study  the  de- 
velopment of  a  high-speed  express  train 
from  Boston  to  New  York.  This  could  be 
a  $2  billion  project  in  itself.  The  Congress 
has  appropriated  funds  for  mass  transit 
systems.  All  these  projects  provide  commer- 
cial benefits  to  private  companies,  but  are 
also  In  the  national  interest  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public. 

Some  provision  must  be  made  for  the  re- 
coupment of  the  Government's  investment. 
I  do  not  think  It  Is  necessary  at  this  time 
to  work  out  a  detailed  plan,  because  again 
we  do  not  have  sufBclent  knowledge  about 
what  the  end  product  will  be.  ^ 


But  the  economics  of  the  plane  must  be 
designed  so  that  there  vrin  be  eventual  re- 
coupment over  a  period  of  years.  Of  course, 
if  the  decision  is  made  not  to  go  into  pro- 
duction, the  question  is  moot  anyway.  I 
am  confident  this  will  not  happen. 

Therefore,  discussion  should  continue  dur- 
ing the  development  period  as  to  the  most 
practical  way  to  repay  the  Government. 

I  believe  that  some  means  can  be  devised 
where  the  Government — the  taxpayers  at 
large — would  bear  the  loss  if  production  fell 
short  and  where  the  taxpayers  would  share 
in  profits  or  revenues  if  sales  exceed  a  yet 
undetermined  break -even  factor.  In  any 
event,  taxpayers  would  benefit  in  the  long 
run.  The  program  shovild  not  flounder  now, 
though,  simply  because  a  proper  formula 
has  not  been  agreed  upon. 

Since  the  Government  will  bear  virtually 
all  the  development  cost  and  be  responsible 
for  the  procurement  of  the  prototypes,  it 
must  have  a  voice  in  the  crucial  decisions 
to  be  made.  Because  this  is  a  national  pro- 
gram of  immense  proportion,  these  decisions 
must  be  made  by  the  highest  officials  of  the 
Government. 

And  since  the  program  cuts  across  many 
Ferments  of  our  national  interest,  the  deci- 
sions must  be  made  by  a  representative 
group  of  Government  leaders.  The  Presi- 
dent's appointment  of  the  Cabinet  level 
committee,  headed  up  by  Secretary  McNa- 
mara,  was  a  wise  move.  Much  of  the  progress 
made  in  the  past  year  is  directly  attributable 
to  the  fine  efforts  of  this  conamittee.  With  a 
cross  section  of  our  top  leaders  working  on 
the  program,  the  proper  decisions  are  as- 
sured. A  committee  of  this  type  is  necessary 
to  make  the  broad  decisions  inherent  in  a 
national  program.  Such  a  committee  serves 
essentially  the  same  functions  as  a  board 
of  directors  for  a  corporation. 

There  must,  of  course,  be  other  Govern- 
ment officials  to  execute  the  broad  decisions 
and  supervise  the  details  of  the  program. 
I  personally  (again)  feel  that  some  way 
must  be  worked  out  to  Insure  the  fullest 
active  participation  of  the  other  aircraft 
manufacturers  and  the  airlines,  who  will  be 
the  purchasers.  The  most  tragic  mistake 
we  could  make  would  be  to  establish  a  Gov- 
ernment procurement  officer  as  czar  of  the 
program  and  come  up  with  a  plane  he  likes, 
but  one  the  airlines  will  not  buy,  or  long 
distance  travelers  will  not  use. 

It  is  at  this  stage — the  detail  design  of 
the  plane — that  Government  should  fade 
Into  the  shadows  and  private  enterprise  as- 
sume responsibility.  Adequate  provision 
must  necessarily  be  made  to  Insure  against 
waste  and  exorbitant  cost.  But  with  com- 
peting prototypes,  we  need  have  no  fear 
about  inefficiency  or  poor  effort  on  the  part 
of  manufacturers  or  airlines. 

I  understand  that  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment is  working  on  a  plan  which  would  per- 
mit the  full  engagement  of  private  manage- 
ment working  in  cooperation  with  Govern- 
ment project  supervisors.  This  is  a  vital 
essential  to  the  success  of  this  program. 
The  manufacturers  and  the  airlines  must 
design  the  plane — not  Government  officials. 
The  Government  agency  which  certifies  the 
plane  cannot  become  deeply  Involved  In  Its 
detailed  design  or  designate  the  selection. 

As  we  must  avoid  arbitrary  decisions  by  a 
Government  czar,  we  must  also  avoid  de- 
tailed decisions  by  a  committee  of  too  many 
cooks.  This  Is  an  area  where  Government 
and  Industry  must  sit  down  together  and 
find  a  workable  approach — and  I  might  add 
one  with  sufficient  fiexlbllity  to  permit 
change  as  the  program  progresses.  This  may 
require  full-  or  part-time  assignment  of  air- 
line officials  to  work  directly  with  Govern- 
ment officials  responsible  for  the  execution 
of  the  program.  I  am  sure  the  details  of 
delegation  of  authority  and  responsibility 
can  be  agreed  upon  once  the  funding  im- 
passe Is  resolved. 


In  addition  to  being  a  national  program, 
the  development  of  SST  prototypes  must  be 
an  all-industry  project.  Just  as  the  financ- 
ing is  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  one  com- 
pany, so  are  the  solutions  of  technological 
problems.  The  best  research  and  design 
teams  from  all  the  major  aircraft  manu- 
facturers interested  in  the  program  must  be 
used.  This  could  be  achieved  through  prime 
contracts  awarded  to  developers  of  the  two 
competing  designs  with  substantial  subcon- 
tracts being  let  by  them  to  other  major 
manufacturers.  I  have  talked  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  companies  involved  and 
feel  they  would  welcome  this  type  of  ap- 
proach. Not  only  would  we  be  r.ssured  of 
the  best  knowledge  and  skill  available,  but 
we  would  also  temper  opposition  to  the  pro- 
gram by  those  who  oppose  what  they  call 
monopolies  at  Federal  expense. 

In  this  connection  the  most  recent  studies 
on  market  potential  are  much  more  opti- 
mistic than  in  1963.  Then,  we  talked  about 
a  market  for  200  of  our  SST's.  One  of  the 
^manufacturers  now  conservatively  estimates 
the  market  at  400.  Other  studies  being  made 
indicate  the  market  through  1980  to  be  as 
large  as  600.  with  an  additional  400  needed 
by  1985  and  another  500  by  1990.  This  is  a 
total  market  through  1990  of  1,500  airplanes. 
This  bird,  if  it  Is  as  good  as  I  think  it  will 
be.  will  rival  the  venerable  DC-3. 

With  a  market  potential  this  large,  we 
don't  need  to  worry  about  monopolies.  There 
would  be  plenty  of  room  for  production  of 
two  or  even  three  competing  U.S.  SST  de- 
signs. The  projections  on  revenue  pas- 
senger-miles by  1980  and  1990  are  fantastic. 
I  believe  the  airline  managements,  who 
plan  ahead  for  only  2  to  5  years,  must  take 
a  longer  look  at  the  future  and  get  some 
of  the  optimism  and  enthusiasm  which  we 
senior  citizens,  I  mean  senior  Senators,  on 
Capitol  Hill  have.  Often  we  spend  so  much 
time  looking  backward  we  don't  realize  we 
have  made  progress  until  it  knocks  us  down. 
Aviation  progress  has  been  remarkable. 
Sixty-one  years  ago  the  Wright  brothers 
made  the  first  powered  fiight.  This  mo- 
mentous flight  covered  120  feet.  The  fuse- 
lage on  the  domestic  version  of  the  Lock- 
heed SST  is  over  twice  that  distance.  I  think 
we  are  just  now  beginning  to  build  airplanes. 
There  will  be  a  continual  need  for  short- 
haul,  intercity  aircraft. 

The  SST  will  satisfy  for  20  years  to  come 
our  long-haul  and  intercontinental  flights 
needs.  We  are  just  now  building  the  stable 
of  different  types  of  airplanes  we  need— de- 
signed for  specific  missions. 

Some  of  our  military  people  are  beginning 
to  take  off  their  blinders  and  recognize  the 
urgent  need  for  a  new  manned  supersonic 
bomber.  When  they  see  what  the  new  en- 
gine for  the  SST  Is  capable  of,  they  will  bp 
crying  for  a  new  bomber.  We  must,  I  re- 
peat must,  build  a  supersonic  bomber.  As  a 
cornfleld  engineer,  I  believe  the  new  bomber 
and  our  commercial  SST  can  utilize  a  com- 
mon engine,  even  though  the  boys  in  blue 
shout  their  opposition  to  any  such  mundane 
thing  as  a  powerplant  designed  for  civilian 
use.  But  when  the  engine  for  the  SST  is 
ready  for  production,  I  will  wager  that  the 
Idea  of  building  it  Into  an  Air  Force  super- 
sonic bomber  will  suddenly  become  an  exain- 
ple  of  Air  Force  wisdom — as  was  the  Lock- 
heed C-141. 

These  comments  I  have  made  today  ana 
the  approach  I  have  suggested  are  necessarily 
broad  and  unspeclflc.  Many  of  the  specifics 
mtist  be  filled  In  later  on. 

I  would  welcome  your  comments  on  it  and 
any  potshots  you  care  to  take.  Now  is  the 
time  for  tis  to  get  together  across  the  table, 
maybe  pound  on  It  a  bit,  and  discuss  our 
problems  and  our  dreams. 

As  in    the    song    from    "Damn    Yankee. 
"You  gotta  have  heart."  and  let's  make  the 
start. 


January  27, 1965 
SENATE 
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Wednesday,  January  27, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President.  .  ,    ^ 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  Gtod,  in  the  noise  and  con- 
fusion of  these  baffling  days,  when  world 
neace  with  justice  and  righteousness  still 
hang  in  the  balance,  we  would  this  day 
lift  our  Te  Deum  for  one  who  in  the 
darkest  night,  with  indomitable  courage, 
was  the  embodiment  of  freedom  and 
human  dignity  in  its  finest  hour— Thy 
sei-vant,  Winston  Churchill,  to  whom,  as 
he  lies  now  in  peace,  all  the  world  is 
indebted. 

We  are  grateful  that  to  him  came  the 
summons  of  the  words  to  the  prophet  of 
long  ago:  "I  sought  a  man  among  them 
who  should  build  up  the  wall  and  stand 
in  the  breech  before  me  for  the  land,  that 
it  should  not  be  destroyed." 

To  that  ringing  challenge,  he  cned, 
"Here  am  I;  send  me."    And  Thou  didst 
send: 
The  greatest  captain  of  our  times — 
Great  in  saving  commonsense, 
And  as  the  greatest  only  are 
'"     In  his  simplicity  sublime. 

Thanks  be  to  Thee  that  such  have 
been,  though  they  are  here  no  more. 

We  bring  our  prayer  in  the  name  of 
the  Master  of  all  good  workmen.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
January  26,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  U.S.  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ACTIVITIES,  1964— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  65) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  froni  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Aeronauti- 
cal and  Space  Sciences: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  proud  to  transmit— as  I  know  the 
Congress  will  be  proi'd  to  receive--this 
review  of  the  significant  successes  of  our 
Nation's  aeronautic  and  space  efforts  m 
the  calendar  year  of  1964. 

The  advances  of  1964  were  gratifying 
and  heartening  omens  of  the  gains  and 
good  to  come  from  our  determined  na- 
tional   undertaking    in    exploring    the 
frontiers  of  space.    While  this  great  en- 
tei-prise  is  still  young,  we  began  during 
the  year  past  to  realize  its  potential  in 
our  life  on  earth.    As  this  report  notes, 
practical  uses  of  the  benefits  of  space 
technology    were   almost    commonplace 
around  the  globe— warning  us  of  gather- 
ing storms,  guiding  our   ships  at  sea, 
assisting   our  mapmakers  and  serving, 
most  valuably  of  all,  to  bring  the  peoples 
of  many  nations  closer  together  in  joint 
peaceful  endeavors.  . 

Substantial  strides  have  been  made  m 
a  very  brief  span  of  time— and  more  are 
to  come.  We  expect  to  explore  the 
moon,  not  just  visit  it  or  photograph  it. 
We  plan  to  explore  and  chart  planets  as 
well  We  shall  expand  our  earth  lab- 
oratories into  space  laboratories  and  ex- 
tend our  national  strength  into  the  space 
dimension. 

The  purpose  of  the  American  people- 
expressed  in  the  earliest  days  of  the 
space  age— remains  unchanged  and  un- 
wavering. We  are  determined  that  space 
shall  be  an  avenue  toward  peace  and  we 
both  invite  and  welcome  all  men  to  join 
with  us  in  this  great  opportunity. 

In  summai-y  form,  the  accompanying 
report  depicts  the  contributions  of  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  to  the  Nation's  aeronautic 
and  space  accomplishments  during  1964. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  January  27, 1965. 


ment  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE   JOINT   RESOLUnON 
REFERRED 
The  joint  resolution   ^H.J.  Res.  234) 
making  supplemental  appropriatior^  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965  for 
certain  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  connection  with  the  morning  hour  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  to  consider  the  nominations  on 
the  Executive  Calendar  beginning  with 
those  that  appear  after  "New  Reports." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk  will 
state  the  nominations  of  the  Executive 
Calendar,  beginning  with  "New  Reports. 


COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 

of  Arthur  M.  Okun,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 

a  member  of  the  Council  of  Economic 

Advisers.  „,.,^     .    u 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, the'nomination  is  confirmed. 


REPORT    OF   HOUSING   AND    HOME 
FINANCE  AGENCY— MESSAGE 

FROM   THE   PRESIDENT    (H.    DOC. 
NO.  64> 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  froni 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  acompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
802(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  I 
transmit  herewith  for  the  information 
of  the  Congress  the  17th  Annual  Report 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agen- 
cy covering  housing  activities  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1963. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  Hoxtse,  January  27,  196S. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDFJ>TT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
234)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965  for  certain  activities  of  the  Depart- 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  TECH- 
NOLOGY,      AUTOMATION.       AND 
ECONOMIC    PROGRESS 
The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to   read 
sundry    nominations    in    the    National 
Commission  on  Technology,  Automation, 
and  Economic  Progress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc.  -^     *    t 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith.        ^^^^^^^^_ 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 
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APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  to 
Public  Law  88-271.  the  Chair  appoints 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI,  in  lieu  of  the  former  Senator 
from  New  York.  Mr.  Keating,  to  the  U.S. 
Puerto  Rican  Commission. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Repobt  on  Progress  of  ROTC  Flight 
Training  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  the  progress  of  the  ROTC  flight  training 
program,  for  the  period  August  1.  1963.  to 
November  30,  1964  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  resulting 
from  leasing  rather  than  purchasing  elec- 
tronic data  processing  equipment  at  Mare 
Island  Naval  Shipyard.  Vallejo,  Calif.,  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  dated  January  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  wage  rates  for  federally  fi- 
nanced building  construction  improperly  de- 
termined in  excess  of  the  prevailing  rates  for 
similar  work  in  New  England  areas.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  dated  January  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Certification  of  Soil  Survet  and  Land  Clas- 
sification OF  Lands  in  Oroville-Tonasket 
Unit.  Chief  Joseph  Dam  Project.  Wash- 
ington 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  an 
adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classification 
had  been  made  of  the  lands  in  the  Oroville- 
Tonasket  unit.  Chief  Joseph  Dam  project, 
Washington,  and  that  the  lands  to  be  irri- 
gated are  susceptible  to  the  production  of 
agricultural  crops  by  means  of  irrigation 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflfairs. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF 
IOWA  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  4  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Iowa,  urging  the  retention 
of  the  domiciliary  veterans'  facility  at 
Clinton,  Iowa. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  4  op  the 
State  of  Iowa 

Whereas  there  is  an  immediate  and  con- 
tinuing need  for  caring  for  veterans;  and 

Whereas  there  is  an  existing  facility 
known  as  the  Veterans'  Administration 
domiciliary,  located  at  Clinton.  Iowa;  and 

Whereas  this  existing  facility  has  been 
maintained  properly  and  Is  at  present  hous- 
ing more  than  600  veterans;  and 


Whereas  said  facility  could  be  continued 
and  even  expanded  at  minimum  costs  to 
meet  tlie  needs  for  veteran  care;   and 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
announced  plans  to  close  the  said  domicili- 
ary at  Clinton.  Iowa:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  house  (the  senate  concur- 
ring) That  the  Veterans'  Administration  is 
respectfully  requested  to  continue  the  oper- 
ation of  the  domiciliary  at  Clinton,  Iowa, 
with  Its  suitable  facilities  and  desirable  lo- 
cation for  the  permanent  care  of  veterans; 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Congress,  the  Iowa  Members  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, the  Iowa  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  Congress,  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

Vincent  B.  Steffen. 

Speaker  of  the  Hov^e. 

Attest : 

William  R.  Kendrick, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  with 
amendments: 

S.  408.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of  meth- 
ods of  helping  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  victims  of  future  flood  disasters 
(Rept.  No.  11). 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  576.  A  bin  to  encourage  physicians  and 
dentists  who  have  received  student  loans 
under  programs  established  pursuant  to  title 
VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
practice  their  professions  in  areas  having 
a  shortage  of  physicians  or  dentists  (Rept. 
No.  12). 


WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT- 
MINORITY  VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  10) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie]  from  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works.  I  report  favorably,  with  amend- 
ments, the  bill  (S.  4)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  to  establish  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  to  pro- 
vide grants  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, to  increase  grants  for  construction 
of  municipal  sewage  treatment  works,  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  standards 
of  water  quality  to  aid  in  preventing,  con- 
trolling, and  abating  pollution  of  inter- 
state waters,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed,  and  the  bill 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  minority  be  permitted  to 
file  its  views  on  S.  4. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

INTRODUCED 
Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 
S.  763.  A  bill  to  extend  the  minimum  wage 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 


of  1938,  as  amended,  to  employees  perform- 
ing work  in  or  related  to  agriculture;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  on  Mr.  Kuchel  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  FONG: 

S.  764.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  provide  monthly  in- 
surance benefits  thereunder  at  age  72  for 
certain  individuals  not  otherwise  eligible  for 
such  benefits;  and 

S.  765.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $2,400  the 
annual  amount  individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deductions  from  the 
Insurance  benefits  payable  to  them  under 
such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 

S.  766.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Samuel 
R.  Rondberg,  U.S.  Army  Reserve;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Mlssoiu:! : 

S.  767.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Gerhard 
Hofacker; 

S.  768.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Anson 
E.  De  Vera; 

S.  769.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Marshall 
Ku; 

S.  770.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zoe  P. 
(Bithos)  GavrUls;  and 

S.  771.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Amln  A. 
Paris;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 

S.  772.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jovan  Janos 
Bunyik;  and 

S.  773.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  John  Vll- 
Joen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELL : 

S.774.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  shall  conduct  a  program 
of  investigation,  research,  and  survey  to  de- 
termine the  practicability  of  the  adoption 
by  the  United  States  of  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

S.  775.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosarlnha 
Cardosa; 

S.  776.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Eileen  Iris 
Punnett:  and 

S.  777.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  JuUano  Bar- 
boza  Amado  and  Manuel  Socorro  Barboza 
Amado;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  when  he  In- 
troduced   the    first    above-mentioned    bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  778.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicola  Morlc; 

S.  779.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henryka 
Lyska; 

S.  780.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Inge 
Maarsso  Fischer; 

S.  781.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gabor  Siska 
and  family; 

S.  782.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Ungvarl; 

S.  783.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Benedetta 
Vitale: 

S.  7S4.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amerlco 
Mauti;  and 

S.  785.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Enzo  Lannl; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 

S.  786.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  by  providing  assistance  to  families 
of  low  income  In  obtaining  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  housing;  and 

S.  787.  A  bill  to  empower  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  to  deal  In  con- 
ventional mortgages  and  to  provide  otherwise 
for  Its  further  development  as  a  secondary 
market  facility;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HILL: 

S.  788.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  being  constructed  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  the  Melvln  J. 
Maas  Memorial  Hospital;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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BvMr.SALTONSTALL: 
q  789  A  bin  to  prescribe  a  national  policy 
nrith  respect  to  the  determination  and  dls- 
Slon  of  property  rights  to  Invent  ons 
5?ade  in  the  course  of  experimental  develop- 
SeSal,  and  research  work  conducted  under 
!,r,r,tracts  or  arrangements  with  the  U.b. 
STvernment;  to  promote  tbe  public  Interes^ 
Sigh  widespread  use  and  benefit  from 
S  inventions;  to  provide  Incentives  to 
invention  by  rewarding  Inventors;  and  for 
othef  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

"^""fse^the  remarks  of  Mr.  Saltonstall  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bin.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S  790  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
BvMr.  INOUYE: 

S  79l"  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  continue  to  pi-omote  a  pro- 
eram  lor  the  conservation,  restoration,  and 
mragement  of  the  rare  Hawaiian  Nene 
S^se;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ELLENDER: 

S  792  A  bin  to  amend  section  8(e)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Anotment 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 

^°fS?^the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ellender  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 
S  793  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kee  Hyung 
TPe'  his  wife.  Young  Shlk  Chung  Lee,  and 
mt'son,  Choong  Mu  Lee;  to  the  Committee 

°"'^'By^M?' JACKSON    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Magnuson)  : 

S  794.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
12  1948  (62  Stat.  382),  In  order  to  prov  de 
for  the  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Kennewlck  division  extension 
Yakima  project,  Washington,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and  ,^„ 

S  795  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  assessing 
of  Indian  trust  and  restricted  lands  within 
the  Lumml  Indian  diking  project  on  the 
Lummi  Indian  Reservation  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  through  a  drainage  and  diking 
district  formed  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

AStsilrs 

isy  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Mondale)  :  „      ,        A^ 

S  796  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  so  as  to  authorize  Uie 
carrying  out,  in  furtherance  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  of  certain  pro- 
grams of  assistance  to  needy  persons  and 
social  welfare  and  nonprofit  school  lunch 
programs:    to    the    Committee    on    Foreign 

Relations. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 
S  J  Res.  33.  Joint  resolution  to  cancel  any 
unpaid  reimbursable  construction  costs  or 
the  Wind  River  Indian  irrigation  project. 
Wyoming,  chargeable  against  certain  non- 
Indian  lands:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


AMENDMENT       OF      FAIR      LABOR 
STANDARDS     ACT     OF     1938,     AS 
AMENDED,  TO  ESTABLISH  A  NA- 
TIONAL    MINIMUM     WAGE     FOR 
AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 
Mr  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amend- 
ed,  to   establish   a   national   minimum 
wage    for    agricultural    workers.    This 
proposal  would  extend  the  wage  Provi- 
sions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 


to  those  workers  employed  on  large  units 
of  agricultural  production.  I  have  long 
been  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  such 
legislation.  ,, 

Under  the  proposed  bill,  there  would 
be  a  3 -year  escalation  in  the  rate  of 
minimum    hourly    payment.    I^i^/^^^ 
would  be  $1  for  the  first  year.  $1-15  lor 
the  second,  and  thereafter,  it  would  be 
whatever  the  rate  of  the  national  mim- 
mum  wage  was.     Employees  on  farms 
using  more  than  300  man-days  of  labor 
during  any  one  of  the  preceding  four 
quarters  of  a  year  would  be  protected  by 
these    minimum    wage    provisions.    In 
1962    2   percent  of  the  farms  in  the 
united  States,  employing  42  percent  of 
those  employed  in  agriculture,  reached 
at  least  the  300  man-day  standard.    Ob- 
viously, this  minimum  standard  would 
directly  affect  roughly  one-half  of  those 
employed  in  agricultural  work.     How- 
ever the  actual  effect  would  be  far  wider 
than  50  percent  of  the  workers      The 
300  man-days  figure  was  established  to 
enable  reasonable  administration  of  the 
law.    Immediate  family  members  are  ex- 
cluded from  coverage  and  a  formula  for 
acceptable    piecework    payment    is    set 
forth.  ^^.     .,,, 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
seeks  to  establish  a  very  important  rule 
Before  foreign  temporary  supplemeiitai 
labor  is  certified  for  use  in  this  country, 
the  executive  branch  possesses  the  dis- 
cretionary power,  under  Public  Law  414, 
to  determine  whether  the  entry  of  such 
labor  into  a  given  area  will  adversely 
affect  wages  and  working  conditions  of 
domestic  labor  similarly  employed.    Re- 
cently Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz.  pur- 
suant to  the  power  delegated  to  hun  by 
the  Attorney  General  under  Public  Law 
414  has  issued  an  administrative  regula- 
tion which  states  that  after  April  1. 1965, 
in  order  to  receive  certification  to  use 
foreign   labor,    employment   must   first 
have  been  offered  to  domestic  workers  at 
rates  no  less  than  between  $1-15  fn^ 
$1  40  an  hour,  depending  on  the  State 
concerned.   I  do  not  deny  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  the  power  and.  indeed,  the  duty 
to  see  that  qualified  domestic  workers 
are  employed  before  admission  of  any 
foreign  workers  to  our  country.    But  i 
do  not  believe  that  the  Secretary  should 
discriminate  between  States  in  the  mini- 
mum he  sets.    I  believe  that  if  the  Con- 
gress chooses  to  establish  a  minimum 
wage  for  agricultural  workers,  no  repre- 
sentative of  the  executive,  whether  he  be 
the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  or  any  other  official,  should  pre- 
scribe a  wage  which  differs  from  the 
statutory  national  minimum.    The  wage 
that  the  Congress  sets  as  a  standard, 
should  be  applied  impartially  throughout 
the  United  States. 

The  economic  and  social  reasons  lor 
this  legislation  are  compelling  ones.  In 
1938  a  national  policy  of  minimum  wage 
security  for  industrial  workers  was  es- 
tShed.  Since  that  time,  the  poUcy 
has  been  reinforced  and  extended.  Ag- 
ricultural workers,  however,  were  ex- 
cluded. IS  it  reasonable  or  fair  to 
exclude  agricultural  workers  from  mini- 
mum wage  protection?    CJearlynot. 

A  minimum  wage  would  not  benent 
farmworkers  alone.    Two  years  before 


the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  en- 
acted, a  Supreme  Court  Justice  sensi- 
tively and  succinctly  outlined  several 
economic  conditions  that  many  still  pre- 
fer to  ignore.    He  wrote  as  follows: 

We  have  had  opportunity  to  learn  that  a 
wage  is  not  always  the  resultant  of  fee  bar- 
gaining between  employers  and  employees. 
tJat  It  may  be  one  forced  upon  employees 
bv  their  economic  necessities  and  upon  em- 
ployers by  the  most  ruthless  of  their  com- 
petitors.   We  have  had  opportunity  to  per- 
ceive more  clearly  that  a  wage  insufficient 
to  support  the  worker  does  not  visit  Its  con- 
sequences   upon    him    alone;    that   It   may 
affect  profoundly  the  entire  economic  stnic- 
ture  of  society  and,  in  any  case,  that  It  casts 
on  every  taxpayer,  and  on  government  It- 
self, the  burden  of  solving  the  problems  of 
poverty,  subsistence,  health  and  morals  of 
farge  numbers  in  the  community.    Because 
of  their  nature  and  extent  these  are  public 
problems.     A  generation  ago  they  were  for 
the  individual  to  solve;  today  they  are  the 
burden  of  the  Nation. 


That  is  contained  in  Justice  Stones 
dissent  from  Morehead  v.  New  York  ex 
rel.  Tipaldo,  298  U.S.  587. 

In  the  American  mixed  economy  oi 
the  1960's,  Justice  Stone's  dictum  has 
become  increasingly  applicable.   The  en- 
tire   Nation    suffers    when    one    group 
within  the  economy  is  damaged.    Let  us 
look  for  a  moment  at  that  damage.     Ac- 
cording to  a  special  survey  conducted  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  Department  of  Labor  in  May  1963, 
the  average  hourly  wage  paid  m  tne 
United  States  to  contract  construction 
workers    was    $3.34,    for    mmeworkers 
$2  74   for  manufacturing  workers  ^ZAO. 
for  wholesale  trade  workers  $2  45    and 
for  retail  trade  workers  $1.81.    Yet,  Mr. 
President,  and  this  is  almost  unbeliev- 
able, agricultural  workers  were  paid  an 
average  of  89  cente  an  hour.    Although 
no  comparative  figures  are  available  the 
average  composite  wage  for  agricultural 
workers  in  1964  was  90  cents.   I  ain  proud 
to  note  that  in  my  State  the  hourly  aver- 
age wage   for  farmworkers  was   $1.33. 
^  you  can  see.  89  cents  or  90  cents  an 
hour  for  agricultural  workers  amounts 
to  less  than  half  the  wage  paid  to  retail 
trade  workers,  and  a  little  more  than 
one-quarter  of  what  contract  construc- 
tion  workers   receive   on   the   average. 
The  disparity  is  a  glaring  one  and  the 
gap  is  needless.  . 

Economic,  social,  and  humanitarian 
considerations  demand  that  thejvage 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  be  extended  to  our  farmworkers.  I 
hope  that  the  89th  Congress  will  face 
up  to  this  longstanding  inequity,  and 
nrovide  a  decent  minimum  wage  for 
?hoIe  who  labor  in  our  fields.  In  doi^ 
so  we  can  remove,  in  some  small  way. 
the  blight  that  should  be  on  the  con- 
science of  most  Americans. 

In  a  word,  agriculture  in  America  is  at 
a  critical  crossroad.  The  other  day  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  on  his  ow^  l^^J^^H 
set  wage  levels  for  agricultural  w'orke^ 
as  a  prerequisite  to  importation  of  farm 
labor.  He  set  one  wage  rate  m  Cali- 
fornia. He  set  a  lower  one  in  the  neigh- 
boring State  of  Arizona.  All  across  the 
country  there  is  a  disparity  in  the  mim- 
mum  wage  rates  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 
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Mr.  President,  this  is  one  country,  and 
I  do  not  want  the  farmers  of  California 
or  of  any  other  State  to  be  discriminated 
against  by  any  kind  of  rule  which  pro- 
vides that  they  will  be  paid  one  rate  and 
that  workers  in  another  State  will  be 
paid  another  rate. 

This  problem  cannot  be  swept  under 
the  rug.  We  need  to  help  American 
migratory  farmworkers  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible.  That  is  the  reason  why 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  last 
year,  with  my  enthusiastic  support,  pro- 
vided additional  moneys  to  assist  the 
plight  of  American  migratory  workers. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  it  clearly  under- 
stood that  what  is  needed  is  sound 
American  policy;  that  after  we  have  ex- 
hausted to  completion  the  availability  of 
American  farmworkers  and  have  no 
more  who  are  available  to  do  the  job,  the 
American  farmer  needs  the  temporary 
help  of  nationals  from  beyond  our 
shores. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  lie  at  the  desk,  hope- 
fully for  additional  cosponsors,  until  the 
close  of  business  on  February  5. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred, 
and  will  lie  at  the  desk  as  requested. 

The  bill  <S.  763)  to  extend  the  mini- 
mimi  wage  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to 
employees  performing  work  in  or  related 
to  agriculture,  introduced  by  Mr. 
KucHEL,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


STUDY  OF  PRACTICABILITY  OF 
ADOPTING  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM 
OP  V/EIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  again  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
providing  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce conduct  a  full-scale  study  to  de- 
termine the  practicability  of  adopting 
the  metric  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures by  this  country. 

For  several  years,  the  Honorable 
George  P.  Miller,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, and  I  have  been  pressing  for 
such  a  study.  The  reasons  are  self-evi- 
dent— the  metric  system  is  used  by  al- 
most every  country  in  the  world  with  the 
exception  of  the  English-speaking  na- 
tions; it  is  an  integrated  and  uniform 
system;  and  the  ease  by  which  it  can  be 
f  learned  and  its  simplicity  of  use  denotes 
higher  efiBciency  and  great  savings  of 
time. 

I  have  attempted  in  drafting  this  bill 
to  accommodate  all  interested  parties. 
The  bill  specifically  calls  for  comparative 
studies  of  the  standards  of  weights  and 
measures  used  m  many  broad  area^  and 
the  relative  advantages  and  disa<fvan- 
tages  of  each  in  its  respective  field. 

I  recognize  that  some  industries  are 
concerned  with  the  prospective  cost  of 
converting  to  the  metric  system.  The 
formula  used  by  some  may  not  be  good 
for  others.  For  instance,  the  Eli  Lilly 
Co.,  converted  on  its  own  initiative  over 
a  period  of  4  years,  economically  and  eas- 
ily. The  machine  tool  industry  might 
need  30  to  40  years,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  natural  obsolescence  of  machine 


tools  and  the  turnover  in  the  labor  force. 
The  important  thing  to  keep  in  mind, 
however,  is  the  importance  of  gathering 
the  true  facts  and  devising  the  most 
economical  plan. 

Evidence  is  being  constantly  presented 
regarding  the  great  losses  in  manpower, 
time,  and  money  in  trying  to  maintain 
an  antiquated  system  which  is  difficult 
and  cumbersome  to  use.  In  the  field  of 
international  commerce,  it  has  been  es- 
timated that  America  loses  from  $10 
to  $25  billion  yearly  in  orders  to  coun- 
tries that  are  on  the  metric  system. 
If  this  estimate  is  accurate,  we  are  sus- 
taining losses  that  have  a  direct  and  dis- 
astrous impact  on  our  economic  well- 
being.  If  the  estimate  is  not  accurate, 
an  extensive  study  of  the  pros  and  cons 
of  adopting  the  metric  system  in  this 
counti*y  will  give  us  the  true  picture. 

While  favorable  reports  and  state- 
ments were  received  on  my  bill  during 
the  last  Congress  from  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  several  individuals  and 
groups,  I  am  hopeful  that  in  hearings 
this  session  many  other  interested  par- 
ties will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  testify.  Full  and  complete  hear- 
ings will,  I  am  certain,  point  up  the  need 
for  a  complete  study  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  converting  to  the 
metric  system.  I  believe  this  is  a  rea- 
sonable suggestion,  and  one  which  will 
accommodate  all  points  of  view. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  774)  to  provide  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  shall  conduct 
a  program  of  investigation,  research,  and 
survey  to  determine  the  practicability 
of  the  adoption  by  the  United  States  of 
the  metric  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures, introduced  by  Mr.  Pell,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  conduct  a  program  of  investi- 
gation, research,  and  survey  to  appraise  the 
desirability,  practicability,  and  cost  of  a 
general  conversion  to  use  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures  in  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  conduct  of  the  program  de- 
scribed in  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary   among  other  things  shall — 

( 1 )  conduct  extensive  comparative  stud- 
ies of  the  standards  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures used  In  engineering,  manufacturing, 
commercial  and  scientific  areas  and  in  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  the  relative  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  each  in  its 
respective  field; 

(2)  cooperate  with  other  governmental 
agencies  and  private  organizations  in  deter- 
mining the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
a  general  conversion  to  the  m.etrlc  system 
in  the  United  States  or  of  a  conversion  to 
such  system  in  specific  fields  and  the  im- 
pact of  such  conversion  upon  those  affected; 

( 3 )  cooperate  with  foreign  governments  In 
determining  the   advantages  to  the  United 


States  in  international  trade  and  commerce, 
and  in  military  and  other  areas  of  interna- 
tional relations,  to  be  derived  from  an  in- 
ternationally standardized  system  of  weights 
and  measures;  and 

(4)  Investigate  the  attitudes  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  several  States  with  respect 
to  possible  practical  difficulties  which  might 
be  encountered  in  accomplishing  a  conver- 
sion to  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  generally  or  In  specific  fields  or 
areas  in  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  such  interim  reports  as  he  deems 
desirable,  and  within  three  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  full  and 
complete  report  of  the  findings  made  in  the 
conduct  of  the  program  described  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  he  considers  to  be  ap- 
propriate and  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  FEDERAL  NA- 
TIONAL MORTGAGE  ASSOCIA- 
TION   TO    DEAL    IN    MORTGAGES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  empower  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  to  deal 
in  conventional  mortgages  and  to  pro- 
vide otherwise  for  its  further  develop- 
ment as  a  secondary  market  facility.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  analysis 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  analysis  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  787)  to  empower  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  to 
deal  in  conventional  mortgages  and  to 
provide  otherwise  for  Its  further  devel- 
opment as  a  secondary  market  facility, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkman,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

The  analysis  presented  by  Mr.  Spark- 
man  is  as  follows ; 

Analysis  of  S.  787 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  empower  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  to 
deal  in  conventional  mortgages  and  to  pro- 
vide otherwise  for  its  further  development  as 
a  secondary  market  facility. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  revises  section 
302(b)  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  Cliarter  Act  so  as  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  the  Association's  operations.  Under 
its  regular  secondary  market  operations, 
which  are  in  the  main  privately  financed, 
the  Association  would  be  authorized  to 
ptirchase,  lend  on  the  security  of,  and 
otherwise  deal  In  conventional  (uninsured) 
mortgages  which  do  not  exceed  80  percent 
of  the  appraised  value  of  the  security,  and 
also  in  similar  mortgages  when  the  loan- 
value  ratio  exceeds  80  percent  if  the  excess 
is  covered  by  suitable  mortgage  insurance  of 
an  acceptable  private  insurer.  Also  as  to 
the  secondary  market  operations,  certain 
existing  operating  restrictions  are  dropped 
as  not  being  appropriately  applicable  to  a 
privately  financed  activity  intended  to  serve 
the  broad  general  secondary  market  for 
mortgages : 

These  consist  of  the  prohibition  against 
purchasing  mortgages  at  a  price  exceeding 
par  (100);  the  prohibition  against  purchas- 
ing mortgages  offered  by,  or  covering  prop- 


ortv  held  by.  Federal,  State,  territorial,  or 
municipal  iiistrumenUllties;  and  a  mortgage 
^nmit  ceiling  of  $20,000  for  each  family 
Sence  or  dwelling  unit  (as  to  which  exist- 
ent law  now  provides  several  exceptions). 
£f  prelent  restrictions  are  retained,  however 
with  one  exception  (see  next  paragraph)  as 
S  coloration's  special  assistance  functions, 
wbfchare  wholly  government  financed. 

As  to  the  Treasury-financed  special  assist- 
ance functions,   and   also  the  management 
«nd  liquidating  functions,  section  1   would 
aiom?Ush  the  elimination  of  the  existing 
nfomStion  against  the  corporation's  acqu- 
^l^^n    of    mortgages    from   Federal    instru- 
men?alit  es    in  orSer  to  provide  for  possible 
Suture  centralization  of  Government  mort- 
SS  ownership   and  management.     Present 
f^w  nrovides  an  exception  to  the  foregoing, 
n  that  rnortgages  can  now  be  acquired  frorn 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  and 
S  constituents;  the  bill  would  expand  this 
to  include  other  Federal  instrumentalities^ 
All  other   restrictive   provisions   in   exist  ng 
lAv      including     the     general     prohibition 
aglins  Tc  JiisiLns  of  mortgages  from  States 
and  their  instrumentalities,  are  retained 

section  2  would  expand  the  scope  of  the 
comorate  activities  under   the   P"vately   fi- 
nanced  secondary   market   operations    also. 
?t  would  repeal  section  304.d,  of  the  FNMA 
Charter  Act,  which  now  states      The  Asso 
cutio^  may  not  purchase  ^-^^'?}Pt'l^^l^^. 
Its  operations  under  this  section.       The  pur 
nose  of  course,  is  to  empower  FNMA  to  buy 
sell   etc    particlnatious  in  mortgages,  a  type 
of  transaction  which   has  become  markedly 
signScant  recently  in  the  field  of  secondary 
market  activity  in  mortgages. 


UNIFORM    PATENT    POLICY 
Mr    SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  prescribe  a  uniform  patent  policy 
with  respect  to  proprietai-y  rights  in  and 
to  inventions,  discoveries,  and  improve- 
ments realized  through  Government  re- 
search and  development  contracts.    In- 
cluded in  this  biU  is  provision  for  Gov- 
ernment inventive  contributions  awards. 
I  introduced  a  similar  bill  durmg  the 
first  session  of  the  last  Congress  m  the 
belief  that  there  is  a  definite  and  con- 
tinuing need  for  congressional  action  to 
establish  a  defined,  statutory  policy  con- 
cerning disposition  of  patent  rights  aris- 
ing out  of  Government  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts  with  private  parties. 
That  this  need  is  apparent  is  evident  m 
the  statement  of  Government  patent  pol- 
icy promulgated  by  the  late  President 
Kennedy  in  October  1963.     This  mem- 
orandum was  a  positive  step  toward  a 
solution  of  this  problem;  however.  I  be- 
lieve it  imperative  to  express  Govern- 
ment policy  toward  disposition  of  patent 
rights  under  research  and  development 
contracts  by   specific   statutory  enact- 

"^There  has  been  a  dramatic  increase 
during  the  past  20  years  in  Government 
research  and  development  contracts  witn 
private  parties.  This  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  during  the  current  fiscal  year, 
the  Government  will  obligate  approxi- 
mately $15  billion  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. This  alone  illustrates  the 
importance  of  these  contracts  to  the  na- 
tional economy. 

The  absence  of  a  uniform  Government 
patent  policy  has  resulted  too  often  m 
confusion  and  uncertainty  both  within 
the  Government  and  among  private  seg- 
ments of  our  societv      This  condition 


should  not  be  permitted  to  continue.  I 
believe  it  is  essential  that  specific  legis- 
lation be  enacted  which  will  provide  ex- 
press standards  for  all  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  to  employ 
for  determining  the  rights  of  parties 
under  its  research  and  development  con- 
tracts. Reason,  logic  and  equity  require 
that  this  be  done. 

I  recognize  that  this  entire  subject  is 
extremely  complex  and  solutions  for  the 
various  problems  which  arise  under  it 
are  often  difficult  to  find.  Certainly 
there  is  no  rigid  formula  which  can  be 
applied  to  resolve  all  cases  dealing  with 
the  proper  disposition  of  patent  rights 
under  Government  research  and  devel- 
opment contracts.  I  believe,  however, 
that  this  bill  can  serve  as  a  basis  lor 
establishing  reasonable  standards  for  the 
negotiation  of  these  contracts. 

My  bill  provides,  with  certain  specific 
exceptions,  that  the  patent  rights  of  the 
parties  shall  be  determined  at  the  tune 
Government  research  and  development 
contracts  are  negotiated.  It  establishes 
criteria  for  determining  disposition  ol 
these  rights  and  provides  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  always  receive  an  irrevoca- 
ble nonexclusive,  nontransferable  roy- 
alty-free license  to  any  invention  devel- 
oped under  these  contracts. 

In  my  opinion,  this  bill  insures  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  all  parties  to  re- 
search and  development  contracts  and 
gives  due  recognition  to  their  contribu- 
tion and  effort  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  our  system  of  free  enterprise.  I 
believe  that  this  bill  offers  a  reasonable 
basis  for  the  establishment  of  a  Govern- 
ment patent  policy  toward  research  and 
development  contracts. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  789)  to  prescribe  a  nation- 
al policy  with  respect  to  the  determina- 
tion and  disposition  of  property  rights  to 
inventions  made  in  the  course  of  experi- 
mental,   developmental,    and    research 
work  conducted  under  contracts  or  ar- 
rangements with  the  U.S.  Government; 
to  promote  the  public  interest  through 
widespread  use  and  benefit  from  such 
hiventions;  to  provide  incentives  to  in- 
vention by  rewarding  mventors;  and  foi 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Sal- 
?0NSTALL.  was  receivcd,  read  twice  by  its 
Utle   and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSION     OF     THE     AREA     RE- 
DEVELOPMENT ACT 
Mr   SCOTT.    Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce." for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  t^ 
amend  certain  provisions  of  the  Area 

ThreTu^pUfd  area  redevelopment 

^^^^  S-and  rsUl^rnt: 
Sut  om  ciSest  for  really  effective  and 
Suitable  area  redevelopment  legislation 
has  not  been  easy.  mneress 

Twice  bills  were  passed  by  Congress 
and  then  vetoed,  in  part  because  the 
legislation  was  faulty.  Then  when  leg- 
islation passed  for  a  third  time  and  was 
SenS  into  law  in  1961.  it  was  so  loaded 
wfth  exU-aneous  features  that  the  best 


of  national  administrations  would  have 
had  difficulty  in  properly   implement- 

""indeed,  at  times  this  whole  idea  of 
providing  help  for  communities  to  help 
themselves  has  been  degraded  into  a 
"pork  barrel"  program. 

Shocking  evidence  of  inequities  waste 
and  unfair  treatment  of  States  Uke 
Pennsylvania  in  the  administration  of 
the  area  redevelopment  program  was 
brought  to  light  just  last  October  when 
the  General  Accounting  Office  reported 
that  $26  million  in  funds  admmisterea 
under  the  area  redevelopment  program 
had  been  spent  in  areas  which  no  longer 
needed  them. 

While  those  funds  were  fattemng  up 
areas  which  had  already  achieved  eco- 
nomic recovery,  areas  which  were  still 
in  need  such  as  Scranton  and  Union- 
town-Connellsville.  Pa.,  had  not  r«:eived 
grafts  because  of  insufficient  funds. 

I  have  always  thought  of  area  re- 
development legislation  as  a  rifle  that 
should  pinpoint  areas  of  greatest  need 
and  provide  help  where  needed  the  most 
That  was  the  objective  of  the  first  bill 
I  sponsored  many  years  ago  and  that  is 
the  objective  of  a  bill  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing today.  It  would  extend  the  area 
redevelopment  program  for  4  years,  but 
would  limit  its  benefits  to  areas  of  real 
need,  rather  than  firing  hard-earned  tax 
dollars  around  like  buckshot. 

Mv  bill  would  largely  limit  area  re- 
development funds  to  areas  of  chronic 
and  persistent  unemployment  having  a 
labor  force  of  15.000  or  more.  But  it 
would  not  foreclose  assistance  to  areas 
having  smaller  labor  forces  which  meet 
tightened  eligibility  requirements,  or 
areas  which  have  suffered  disasters  or 
are  faced  with  an  abrupt  rise  m  ".nem- 
Dlovment.  such  as  that  which  will  be 
?aus?d  if  the  Olmsted  Air  Force  Base 

^^  This  legislation  will  mean  a  fairer  dis^ 
tribution  of  funds  to  areas  of  real  need 
in  Pennsylvania  and  other  States  with 
pockets  of  chronic  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment.  Moreover.  I  have  been  assured 
by  Pennsylvania  Secretary  of  Commerce 
John  K   Tabor,  that  the  tightened  eli- 
gibility requirements  will  not  eliminate 
one  Pennsylvania  county  or  community. 
The  introduction  of  this  bill  conforms 
with  a  pledge  I  made  ^  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  last  fall,  and  I  am  urging 
its  prompt  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  790>  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Scott,  ^as  received 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
ComnUttee  on  Banking  and  CuiTency. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION   8(e)    OF 
SOIL  CONSERVATION  AND  DOMES- 
TIC ALLOTMENT  ACT 
Mr  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bUl 
to  amend  section  8^e)  of  the  Soil  Con 
servation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
fr^  the  secretary  of  Agriculture,  re- 
lating to  the   bill,  be   printed  m   the 
Record. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  792)  to  amend  section  8(e) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ellen- 
DER,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Ellender 
is  as  follows: 

Department  op  Agricitltttre, 
Washington,  D.C..  January  8, 1965. 
Hon.  Carl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hayden  :  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  recommends  that  section  8(e)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act,  as  amended,  be  further  amended 
to  substitute  language  for  the  "small  cost- 
share  Increase"  provision,  which  would 
direct  the  Secretary  to  give  particular  con- 
sideration to  the  conservation  requirements 
of  small  famUy  farms  in  the  approval  of 
agricultural  conservation  program  (ACP) 
cost-sharing  assistance  for  the  application  of 
needed  conservation  measvires. 

There  Is  enclosed  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  ac- 
complish this  proposal.  This  Is  Identical 
with  a  bUl,  S.  2734,  Introduced  in  the  88th 
Congress  but  not  enacted. 

The  present  provision  requires  that  each 
payment  of  less  than  $200  shall  be  increased 
by  a  specific  dollars  and  cents  amount  rang- 
ing essentially  from  40  percent  of  the  earned 
cost-shares  for  the  smallest  pajrments  to  a 
$14  Increase  on  cost-shares  from  $60  to  $186. 
This  provision  has  for  many  years  substan- 
tially failed  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for 
which  It  was  originally  designed.  It  was 
added  to  the  act  beginning  with  the  1938 
program  when  the  major  use  of  program 
funds  was  for  production  adjustment  or  con- 
trol purposes.  At  that  time  the  size  of  pay- 
ment was  closely  related  to  the  size  of  farm 
and  by  giving  additional  assistance  in  the 
low-payment  brackets  (which  the  present 
rigid  formula  requires)  the  objective  of  pro- 
viding more  assistance  to  small  farms  was 
substantially  achieved. 

This  situation  does  not  exist  In  present 
programs  since  the  amount  of  ACP  payment 
is  no  longer  closely  related  to  the  size  of 
farm.  Under  present  programs  devoted  en- 
tirely to  assisting  farmers  to  apply  needed 
soil,  water,  woodland,  and  wildlife  conserv- 
ing measures,  small  payments  are  In  numer- 
ous cases  made  to  large  farms.  The  effect  of 
the  present  provision  Is  to  reward  the  farm- 
ers who  do  the  least  amount  of  conservation 
work  regardless  of  the  conservation  needs  of 
their  lands,  the  financial  assistance  needed 
by  the  farmer,  or  the  size  of  the  farm. 

An  objective  of  giving  increased  attention 
to  the  conservation  problems  of  small  fam- 
ily farms  can  be  much  more  nearly  met  if 
the  Secretary  were  not  required  to  apply 
the  arbitrary,  mechanical  formula  presently 
required.  Flexibility  Is  needed  so  that  the 
objective  can  be  carried  out  In  a  manner 
most  appropriate  to  each  area,  taking  Into 
account  the  variation  In  the  physical  size 
of  family  farms  In  different  areas,  the  rela- 
tive needs  of  farmers  for  assistance,  and 
other  relevant  factors. 

The  enactment  of  this  proposal  would  not 
alter  the  legislative  requirement  of  section 
15  of  the  Sou  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  that  funds  be  allotted  among 
the  States  In  accordance  with  the  relative 
need  of  their  Jands  for  conservation  meas- 
ures. Its  enactment  would  eliminate  the 
necessity  for  the  Secretary  temporarily  to 
withhold  a  part  of  the  authorized  funds  to 
be  added  later  for  these  Ineffective  "small 
cost-share  Increases,"  and  permit  those  need- 


ed funds  to  be  used  to  get  Increased  con- 
servation work. 

A  great  majority  of  the  farmer  committees 
who  administer  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  have  been  recommending  for  many 
years  that  such  a  change  be  made.  They 
have  repeatedly  proposed  using  the  funds 
otherwise  required  for  those  complicated  and 
unproductive  arbitrary  Increases,  to  share 
the  cost  of  additional  conservation  work  on 
farms  on  which  the  funds  are  most  needed 
to  accomplish  the  original  purposes  of  this 
legislation. 

Enactment  of  this  proposal  would  not  re- 
quire additional  appropriations,  but  would 
permit  more  effective  use  of  all  of  the  funds 
authorized. 

A  similar  letter  and  a  copy  of  this  draft 
of  a  bill  Is  being  sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Bureau   of  the   Budget  advises  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this   proposed    legislation   from    the   stand- 
point of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Orville  L.  Freeman, 

Secretary. 

APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OF  1965— MINORITY 
VIEWS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  minority 
be  permitted  to  file  its  views  on  S.  3,  the 
Appalachia  bill,  which  I  believe  has  al- 
ready been  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  BILLS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  712,  S.  714,  and  S. 
716.  introduced  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  at  fu- 
ture printings  of  these  bills. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  TO  S.  296 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  296  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
to  S.  296,  the  bill  to  make  available  to 
private  industry  100,000  tons  of  copper 
from  Government  stockpiles. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  SEN- 
ATE RESOLUTION  38  DEALING 
WITH  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRA- 
TION FACILITIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  and  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre]  may  be  added  as  cosponsors  to 
Senate  Resolution  38  which  seeks  to  with- 
hold action  on  the  closing  of  various  Vet- 
erans' Administration  facilities  until  the 
matter  can  be  examined  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the 
Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  SEN- 
ATE JOINT  RESOLUTION  30 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
in  the  session  I  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  30,  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Through  an  unavoidable  oversight  the 
name  of  my  senior  colleague  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska]  was  not  added  as  a 
cosponsor  during  the  time  the  resolution 
was  on  the  desk. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  my  senior  colleague  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  30. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  SEN- 
ATE CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
10 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
10  and  that  his  name  be  added  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  also  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  10  at  its  next  printing. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
I  wish  to  express  his  delight  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  has  asked  to  become  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  10. 
Again,  on  behalf  of  the  minority  leader, 
I  urge  Senators  of  both  parties  to  con- 
sider becoming  cosponsors  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  10  be  printed  in  full  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection.  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  10  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  10 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  of  the 
Soviet  Union  did  not  come  to  power  In  the 
Eastern  European  countries  by  legal  or  dem- 
ocratic processes,  but  has  flouted  even  the 
solemn  assurances  and  agreements  entered 
Into  at  the  Yalta  Conference  of  February 
1945;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  denied  self- 
determination  by  free  election  In  those 
countries,  resorting  not  only  to  heavily 
manned  occupational  forces,  but  also  to  gen- 
ocldal  activities  In  the  cases  of  the  many 
countries  known  as  captive  nations;  and 


Whereas  the  sovereignty  and  Independence 
nf  the  former  free  governments  of  those  cap- 
«ve  nations  under  the  yoke  of  Soviet  com- 
munism were  duly  recognized  and  continue 
S  be  given  recognition  and  moral  support; 

^''whereas  the  suppression  of  human  free- 
doms and  the  denial  of  free  trade  and  com- 
Scations  with  other  sovereign  countries 
nresent  a  threat  to  peace.  Intolerable  either 
?o  the  united  States,  other  free  nations,  or 
the  International  law  agencies;  and 

Whereas  the  governments  and  peoples  of 
said  captive  nations  now  under  the  yoke  of 
soviet  communism  have  always  been  In  close 
relation  with  the  United  States  and  con- 
stin  ?y  continue  to  prove  their  belief  In 
democracy  through  the  work  and  blood  of 
their  peoples:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  the  President 
Is  hereby  requested  to  take  such  action  as 
mav  be  necessary  to  bring  before  the  United 
Nations  for  Its  consideration  the  question 
of  the  forceful  incorporation  Into  the  Soviet 
union  of  the  following  captive  nations  and 
peoples  now  behind  the  so-called  Iron  Cur- 
tain- Ukrainians,  Turkestanlans,  Byelorus- 
sians Azerbaijanians,  Armenians,  Albanians, 
Georgians,  Bulgarians,  Yugoslavians,  Czecho- 
slovakians,  Rumanians,  Lithuanians,  Lat- 
vians Estonians,  North  Eplrotlans,  Hungar- 
ians, Polish,  and  East  Germans;  and  a  reso- 
lution declaring  that — 

(a)  the  Soviet  Union  shall  withdraw  all 
Soviet  troops,  agents,  colonists,  and  controls 
from  said  captive  na'dons; 

(b)  the  Soviet  Union  shall  return  all  citi- 
zens of  said  captive  nations  to  their  home- 
lands from  places  of  exile  In  Siberia,  and 
dispersion  In  prisons  and  slave  labor  camps 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union;   and 

(c)  the  United  Nations  should  conduct 
free  elections  In  said  captive  nations  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  United  Nations 
and  sit  m  Judgment  on  the  Communist 
counterparts  of  the  Nazi  war  criminals  con- 
victed at  the  Nuremberg  trials. 


policy  and  administration  of  gran<;«/?J 
loans  for  urt>an  development,  to  provide  for 
the  acquisition,  use,  and  disposition  of  land 
within  urban  areas  by  Federal  agencies  in 
conformity  with  local  government  Prof  ^ms, 
and   for   other   purposes:    Senators   i^Lon, 

ANDERSON,  BAYH,  BENNETT,  ^IBLE  BOGGS, 
BREWSTER,  CASE,  CLARK,  COOPER.  DOUGLAS, 
ERVIN,  FONG,  GRUENING,  HaRT,  INOUYE,  JACK- 

soN.  LONG  Of  Missouri,  McCarthy,  McGee, 

MCINTYRE,  MONDALE,  MORSE,  MOSS,  MUNDT, 
N^BERGER,  PASTORE.  PELL.  PEOUTT,  PROXMIRE, 
RANDOLPH,   and   RIBICOFF.  Qtonri- 

S  Res.  30.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  Of  the  senate  relative  to  the  Select 
committee    on    SmaU    Business:    Senators 

A°Srr,    BARTLETT.    BOGGS,    BURDICK,    Byrd    of 

west  Virginia,  Case,  Church.  Fong,  Gruen- 
Sg  Inouye,  jAvrrs,  Kuchei..  ^^^^If^^^' 

CARTHY,  McGEE,  McGOVERN,  MiLLER  MoSS 
MUNDT.      RANDOLPH,      RiBICOFF,      SCOTT,      and 

YOUNG  of  North  Dakota. 

S  Res.  35.  Resolution   to   amend  rule  VII 
to  permit  morning  business  statements  or 
comments   for   3    minutes:    Senators   Hart, 
JxmTof  Missouri.  Scott,  and  Symington. 
Authority  of  January  19,  1965: 

S  624  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  unlawful  certain  prac- 
?'ces  in  connection  with  the  placing  of  minor 
chUdren  for  permanent  free  care  or  for 
adoption:  Senators  Bayh.  Boggs,  Burdick, 
Fong.  Hart,  and  Long  of  Missouri. 


REMOVAL  OF  SENATOR  MONDALE 

AS  COSPONSOR  OF  SENATE  JOINT 

RESOLUTION  6 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  through 
inadvertence,  the  name  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondalej 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  6.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  name  be  omitted  from  that 
measure  at  its  next  printing. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills  and 
resolutions 


Authority  of  January  15.  1965: 
S  500   A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  Purposes- 
Senators      Bartlett,      Brewster,      Mccee, 
McNamara,  Mondale,  and  Tydings, 

S.561.  A  biU  to  achieve  the  fullest  co- 
operation and  coordination  of  activities  be- 
tween the  levels  of  government  in  order  to 
improve  the  operation  of  our  Federal  system 
in  an  increasingly  complex  society,  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  grants-in-aid 
to  the  States,  to  provide  for  periodic  congres- 
sional review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid.  to 
permit  provision  of  reimbursable  technical 
services  to  State  and  local  governments,  to 
establish      coordinated      Intergovernmental 


BETTER  THAN  MEDICARE 
Mr  COTTON.    Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial*   appearing    in    the    Manchester 
Union  Leader  on  January  13,  1965  writ 
ten  by  its  publisher,  William  Loeb,  out- 
lines an  approach  to  the  Problem   of 
medicare  which,  in  my  opinion,  merits 
the  attention  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress    Of  course,  it  sets  forth  only  a 
general  approach,  and  many  facets  and 
details  would  need  to  be  fo^^ff  ^^f^^^J^ 
appears  to  me,  however,  that  it  utilises 
our  free  enterprise  system,  affords  the 
most  needed  protection  of  our  people  of 
limited  means,  including  the  elderly,  and 
offers  the  medical  profession  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  behind  a  constructive  pro- 
posal which  does  not  open  the  way  to 
socialized  medicine.  ^,.^r.i^^ 

In  view  of  the  brevity  of  the  editorial. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  appear 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  following  my 

""^^SeSbeing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wrorder^to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Better  Than  Medicare 

What  worries  -o^^^^^tlsSterTJS 
TrnV; nf of  ^^h?  members  of  their  family 
v>»^^p  struck  down  by  cancer,  a  severe  heart 
atSck  or  «)me  other  disease,  the  cure  of 
wWch'ls  sl^  and  terribly  expensive.  Very 
7ew  famUles  have  enough  money  In  the  bank 
t^  handle  a  real  °^edlcal  disaster. 

It  is  against  such  a  disaster  that  there 
«»,onld  be  an  Insurance  provision  not  merely 
fnr  the  folS^more  than  65  but  for  all  people, 
Sm  blJtt^n  untU  their  death     On  the  one 

hand,  medicare  Is  an  e'^Pe^s^^^^^^"^,,.  "  !2a 
t,o^t  tnkP  care  of  the  real  medical  disasters 
^d  l?^n  be  misused,  just  s.  s<Klal^ed  med- 
rrine  is  misused  in  England.  On  the  other 
l^^d  it  is  no  solution  to  the  problem  of 
^^iiJl  dtsas?er  to  have  the  doctors  cry 
^sS  Steed  medicine"  and  fight  every  attempt 
tTsolve  the  very  legitimate  medical  prob- 
lems of  the  average  citizen. 

If  vou  give  people  free  medical  and  hos- 
plS/care'  the  expense  in  the  form  otj^^ 
tion  will  be  absolutely  fantastic  becaiue, 
uXSnately.  when  something  Is  free,  peo- 


ple abuse  It.  Free  medical  care  would  result 
In  everybody  making  a  big  Production  out  of 
each  small  aliment  that  came  along.  There 
would  be  unnecessary  doctoring  and  unnec- 
r^ry  occupation  of  hospital  beds^  The  coet 
oftt^would'^be  unbelievable  In  the  form  of 
the  amount  of  extra  taxes  we  would  all  have 

^^^^problem  to  which  the  Government  and 
the  doctors  of  the  United  States  should  de- 
vote theSiselves  IS  how  do  they  take  cjre  of 
medical  disasters.  This  Is  something  the 
cost  of  which  not  only  must  be  borne  but 
cSuld  be  borne  by  all  of  us  at  a  reasonable 

^^Surely  the  great  Insurance  companies  of 
this  Nation  and  the  doctors  could  get  to- 
gether and  come  up  With  a  form  of  insurance 
Igainst  medical  disaster  that  wou  d  cover 
everything  connected  with  that  disaster- 
hospital,  surgical,  medical,  drug,  and  con- 
valescent costs. 

When  the  cost  of  the  premiums  of  this  type 
of  all-mclusive  insurance  has  been  deter- 
mined then  there  can  be  consideration  as  to 
whether  the  Government  should  not  pay  the 
preril^s  for  those  who  are  dependent  n 
welfare  or  old-age  assistance,  or  who  are  be- 
Tow  a  certain  level  of  income  and  are  on  such 
a  subsistence  level  of  living  that  they  could 
not  possibly  pay  the  Insurance  Premiums^ 

In  this  way,  you  reduce  the  cost  of  the  tax- 
oaver  to  the  minimum  and  you  protect  every- 
one whether  10  years  old  or  100,  from  ^he 
??ntinuing  fear  of  some  day  having  their 
budget  and  their  normal  pattern  of  living 
comnletely  destroyed  by  a  sudden  medical 
caSSrophe  which  could  otherwise  cost  them 
thousands  on  thousands  of  doUars. 

If  the  doctors  and  If  the  Insurance  com- 
panies want  to  avoid  th.-  straitjacket  of 
socialized  medicine  and  subsequent  loss  of 
??eedom  on  the  part  of  both  the  doctor  and 
the  patient,  they  had  better  ^It  down  Inune- 
dlately  and  figure  out  a  workable  plan  of 
insurance  against  medical  disaster. 


TRIBUTES  TO  SIR  WINSTON 
CHURCHILL 
Mr  ERVIN.    Mr.  President,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  free  world  were  saddened  to 
learn  on  Sunday  that  their  ch^P^on 
and  longtime  leader  had  left  them. 

As  I  stand  here  today.  I  am  remmded 
that   North   Carolina's   great   educator 
and  Governor.  Charles  B.  Aycock.  said  on 
one  occasion,  if  a  man  reqmres  an  eu- 
logy he  does  not  deserve  one,  and  11  ne 
deserves  one,  he  does  not  require  it    Cer- 
tainly,  no  one  in  this  century  has  been 
more  deserving  of  an  eulogy  and,  cer- 
tainly, no  one  requires  one  less,  for  Win- 
ston Spencer  ChurchUl  was  kno^.^^U 
and  loved  well  by  freemen  everywhere 
Surely,  history  will  honor  him  well,  and 
when  the  finest  hours  of  the  free  wor  d 
Ire  rewrded,  those  during  his  leadership 
wiU  be  at  the  pinnacle. 

Each  of  us  is  saddened  by  tjie  feath 
of  this  great  man,  and  we  recall  the  gal- 
lant leadership  that  he  gave  to  us  dur- 
ng  our  most  desperate  hours  and  the 
direction  that  he  gave  m  Prfendng  the 
peace  It  would  be  virtuaUy  impossible 
forone  to  enumerate  the  accomplish- 
ments of  our  honorary  American  citize^ 
and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  do  so.  His 
accomplishments  and  eloquence  ^^J^ 
such  that  they  could  not  be  embellishea 
by  anything  that  I  might  say.  Even  so 
fsSd  5me  to  reflect  a  few  mmutes 
upon  what  he  has  meant  to  me  through 

'^I  Cv'elong  been  an  admirer  of^ir 
Winston  ChurchUl.    To  me,  he  has  been 
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a  source  of  inspiration  because  he  alwaj-s 
had  tenacity  of  purpose  however  great 
was  the  opposition  at  the  time.  He  per- 
severed against  tremendous  odds,  and 
even  in  the  face  of  inevitable  defeat,  he 
never  hesitated  to  say  and  do  what  he 
felt  was  right. 

I  go  back  to  his  childhood  and  the 
difficulty  that  this  genius  had  in  adjust- 
ing to  a  set  curriculum,  and  although 
he  may  have  been  one  who  never  mas- 
tered the  classical  languages,  he  certainly 
mastered  the  English  language.  Our 
language  is  the  richer  for  that.  As  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Gallipolian 
fiasco  would  have  shattered  a  lesser  man, 
but  not  Winston  Churchill.  As  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  he  faced  the 
great  depression  and  worked  for  fiscal 
stability  against  tremendous  odds  that 
would  have  discouraged  most  men;  and 
finally,  at  65  years  of  age.  having  lived 
longer  than  most  men  of  his  generation, 
and,  certainly  well  beyond  the  age  when 
men  think  of  their  greatest  and  most 
effective  productivity,  he  took  the  man- 
tle of  leadership  for  the  entire  free 
world,  and  his  steadfastness  and  deter- 
mination played  a  major  part  in  saving  it. 
Of  course,  his  service  to  mankind  did 
not  end  there. 

Seemingly  rejected  by  the  electorate 
at  the  war's  end,  he  continued  to  speak 
out  for  principles  he  held  dear.  And 
again  he  emerged  to  lead  his  people.  He 
served  long  and  well,  ever  true  to  those 
democratic  concepts  that  made  England 
great  and  which  form  the  bulwark  of  our 
political  system. 

Winston  Churchill's  example  in  fight- 
ing to  preserve  freedom  and  justice  for 
all.  in  providing  a  body  politic  under  law 
rather  than  men,  is  exemplary  for  those 
who  would  govern. 

I  recall  that  I  was  presiding  as  a  su- 
perior court  judge  in  Lincolnton,  N.C.,  at 
the  time  of  the  Dunkirk  evacuation.  I 
went  to  my  hotel  room  after  the  court 
had  adjourned  and  heard  a  broadcast  by 
Adolph  Hitler,  translated  by  an  inter- 
preter, in  which  he  told  the  British  peo- 
ple that  the  might  of  the  Third  Reich 
was  against  them  and  that  the  only  sen- 
sible thing  for  them  to  do  was  to  sur- 
render. I  remember  Churchill's  defiant 
reply,  which  not  only  aroused  the  pride 
of  the  peoples  of  the  free  world  but 
strengthened  the  determination  of  the 
British  people  to  fight  on,  to  the  death,  if 
necessary,  in  the  preservation  of  liberty. 

He  may  no  longer  be  among  us,  but 
Winston  Churchill  lives  on  in  the  hearts 
of  free  men  everywhere,  and  his  great 
spirit  will  forever  permeate  the  history 
of  our  times. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  attached  editorials  on  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From   the  Winston -Salem    (N.C.)    Journal. 
Jan.  25,  1965] 
Sir  Winston  Churchill 
When  history  beckoned,  Winston  Church- 
ill was  ready. 

For  most  of  his  65  years  he  had  stood 
in  the  shadows  of  mistrust.  His  country- 
men   found    him    brilliant — yes.    attractive. 


But  he  was  too  impulsive,  too  erratic,  peo- 
ple said.  England  would  never  trust  him 
with  what  he  wanted  most,  the  supreme 
power:  he  was  a  dangerous  man. 

Yet  when  the  field-gray  hordes  of  Hit- 
ler rolled  like  an  opaque  fog  over  Flanders, 
when  the  freedom  of  the  sceptered  isle  lay 
in  the  balance,  England  turned  to  Winston 
Churchill. 

And  from  that  moment  in  1940  greatness 
enveloped  him. 

It  was  a  token  of  that  greatness  that  he 
never  looked  back  In  anger.  He  never  re- 
proached the  Tories  who  had  mocked  him 
in  the  House  of  Commons  when  he  warned 
them  time  and  again  of  the  coming  peril. 
He  never  reminded  the  Laborltes  that  they 
had  made  him  their  whipping  boy  during 
those  bitter  years  with  taunts  of  "war- 
monger" and  "Imperialist."  Instead,  he 
gathered  them  round  him  and  made  them 
see  the  glory  of  their  place  in  history.  He 
called  on  them  to  make  this — the  moment 
of  England's  greatest  danger — their  finest 
hour.     And  they  made  it  their  finest  hour. 

And  always,  together  with  the  courage, 
the  eloquence,  there  was  the  blessed  humor. 

"We  shall  fight  on  the  beaches,  we  shall 
fight  on  the  landing  grounds,  we  shall  fight 
in  the  streets  ♦  ♦  •  we  shall  never  surren- 
der." he  said  when  the  German  blow  seemed 
ready  to  fall.  And  then,  according  to  the 
legend  in  the  pubs,  he  put  his  hand  over 
the  microphone  and  added.  "We  shall  hit 
them  with  beer  bottles,  because  God  knows 
that's  all  we've  got." 

To  Americans  he  was  such  an  ally  as  we 
may  never  see  again.  Tenacious  in  argu- 
ment, stubborn  in  advocacy,  he  still  was  al- 
ways loyal.  His  faults,  our  leaders  found, 
were  of  the  kind  that  make  us  love  a  man; 
his  qualities  were  those  that  enrich  and  in- 
spire the  human  spirit.  There  is  no  record 
that,  even  in  the  most  trying  days  of  the 
alliance,  he  ever  uttered  an  Ignoble  word 
against  us. 

So  now  he  leaves  us — head  forward,  jaw 
thust  out.  shoulders  hunched — for  that  lofty 
shrine  where  the  English-speaking  peoples 
guard  the  memory  of  their  noblest  heroes. 

And  in  all  truth  we  Americans  have  rea- 
son to  cherish  him.  For  he  was  generous  to 
our  mother  tongue,  and  we  may  pray  that 
schoolboys  for  centuries  to  come  will  recite 
his  words.  He  was  prodigal  with  his  fore- 
sight and  his  wisdom,  and  we  may  hope  that 
our  leaders  in  these  uncertain  years  will 
profit  by  the  legacy  he  leaves  us. 

And  as  a  guide  to  national  conduct  we  can 
find  nothing  better  than  the  moral  he  drew 
from  the  great  crisis  that  he  helped 
to  master: 

In  war:  Resolution. 

In  defeat:  Defiance. 

In  victory:  Magnanimity. 

In  peace:  Good  will. 


[From   the   Greensboro    (N.C.)    Dally  News, 

Jan.  25,  19651 
The  Splendor  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill 

The  Lion  of  Chartwell  Is  dead. 

Sir  Winston  Leonard  Spencer  Churchill, 
among  the  handful  of  great  men  of  the  20th 
century,  has  quietly  passed  away  In  London 
after  the  final  valiant  fight  of  his  Illustrious 
career. 

It  was  Bismarck  who  said  that  political 
genius  consists  of  the  ability  to  hear  the 
distant  hoofbeat  of  the  horse  of  history — 
and  then  by  superhuman  effort  to  leap  and 
catch  the  horseman  by  the  coattalls. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  did  that  in  1940. 
Later  he  wrote  of  that  time:  "It  Is  Impossi- 
ble to  quell  the  inward  excitement  which 
comes  from  a  prolonged  balancing  of  ter- 
rible things."  When  Churchill  came  to  the 
fore  in  the  crumbling  dreamworld  of  Bald- 
win and  Chamberlain,  he  again  Inspired  the 
Island  Race — his  name  for  the  British  peo- 
ple— to  magnificence. 


Sir  Winston  was  born  at  Blenheim  Palace 
during  a  dance  attended  by  his  American- 
born  mother.  Visitors  marvel  that  the  event 
took  place  In  a  small  anteroom  when  there 
were  many  vast  apartments  upstairs.  His 
good  friend  Virginia  Cowles  noted:  "Winston 
Churchill  was  2  months  ahead  of  his  time. 
In  subsequent  years  he  continued  on  that 
schedule." 

The  Lion  of  Chartwell  began  life  as  a  mis- 
fit. In  school  as  a  "fat  and  loutish  boy" 
he  refused  to  learn  Greek  or  Latin.  This  as- 
sured him  of  the  lowest  place  in  his  class  at 
Harrow.  But  while  his  fellows  concentrated 
on  Greek  and  Latin,  Winston  concentrated 
on  English;  it  repaid  him  handsomely.  Once 
he  reminisced  about  his  early  days:  "I  am 
surprised  in  my  later  life  I  should  have  be- 
come so  experienced  in  taking  degrees  when 
as  a  schoolboy  I  was  so  bad  at  passing  ex- 
aminations. In  fact,  one  might  almost  say 
that  no  one  ever  passed  so  few  examinations 
and  received  so  many  degrees." 

His  ineptness  In  school  led  directly  to  his 
military  career.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
sent  his  wayward  son  to  Sandhurst  where, 
after  two  failures,  he  managed  to  pass  the 
entrance  examination.  His  military  career 
led  him  to  India  seeking  a  post  of  danger. 
Then  he  resigned  from  the  army  to  become 
a  newspaper  correspondent;  he  achieved 
world  fame  at  the  age  of  25  when  he  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Boers  in  South  Africa  and 
managed  to  escape. 

When  Churchill  returned  to  Britain  to  en- 
ter politics,  he  did  what  Franklin  Roosevelt 
emulated  later — he  deserted  his  "class."  He 
infuriated  the  Tories  by  becoming  a  Liberal. 
After  a  tumultuous  career  in  the  World  War 
I  government,  which  ended  In  the  Darda- 
nelles fiasco,  he  joined  Lloyd  George's  gov- 
ernment. At  its  downfall,  Churchill  was  a 
broken  man — politically  despised  by  his  for- 
mer Tory  associates  and  discredited  among 
the  Liberals. 

At  that  dark  moment  Winston  Churchill 
returned  to  the  party  of  his  fathers — the 
Tories.  When  he  heard  the  "distant  hoof- 
beat" In  the  late  thirties,  he  was  ready  to 
catch   the   horseman's   coattalls. 

During  all  of  his  years  in  the  political 
wilderness,  Winston  Churchill  wrote  strong 
splendid  nouns  and  verbs  In  27  books,  in- 
cluding a  biography  of  his  famous  ancestor, 
the  first  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  a  beauti- 
ful history  of  the  English  people.  But  the 
events  of  World  War  II  gave  him  the  ma- 
terial for  his  finest  literary  work,  which  led 
to  the  Nobel  Prize.  Once,  addressing  the 
House  of  Commons,  Sir  Winston  warned  it 
to  "leave  the  past  to  history,  particularly 
since  I  Intend  to  write  the  history  myself." 
And  he  did. 

It  was  the  doing,  however — the  Imposition 
of  his  Imagination  and  his  will  upon  his 
countrymen  during  their  dire  crisis — that 
made  Winston  Churchill  most  memorable. 
Isaiah  Berlin,  in  an  analysis  of  "a  great  man 
at  a  great  moment,"  notes  that  "Churchill 
was  successful  precisely  because  he  appeared 
to  them  (his  people)  larger  and  nobler  than 
life  and  lifted  them  to  an  abnormal  height 
In  a  moment  of  crisis." 

This  has  happened  many  times  In  history 
with  dangerous  results;  dictators  and  dema- 
gogs have  transformed  "peaceful  popula- 
tions Into  marching  armies."  It  was  Winston 
Churchill's  imforgettable  achievement,  Mr. 
Berlin  reminds  us,  "that  he  created  this  nec- 
essary Illusion  within  the  framework  of  a 
free  system  without  destroying  or  even  twist- 
ing It;  that  he  called  forth  spirits  which 
did  not  stay  to  oppress  and  enslave  the  popu- 
lation after  the  hour  of  need  had  passed; 
that  he  saved  the  future  by  Interpreting 
the  present  In  terms  of  a  vision  of  the  past 
which  did  not  distort  or  Inhibit  the  historical 
development  of  the  British  people.  *  *  *" 

Here  was  a  man,  then,  who  reminds  us  of 
Pitt,  Marlborough,  Nelson,  Wellington,  Leo- 
nardo da  Vlncl,  Washington,  Julius  Caesar, 
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and  even  Lincoln.  Here  was  a  man  who  pos- 
sessed great  and  versatile  talents  and  used 
ttpm  effectively  in  the  service  of  a  besieged 
Szatlon  Sir  Winston  was  soldier,  schol- 
'hTstorian,  "naval  person,"  correspondent^ 
statesman,  orator,  artist,  and  wit.  This 
snlendTd  renaissance  man  made  history  and 
then  wrote  about  it  in  words  of  magnlfi- 

*^^Two  quotations  from  his  own  pen  may  be- 
fit this  hour  of  his  passing— one  which  he 
delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  his 
old  adversary.  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain: 

"The  only  guide  to  a  man  is  his  conscience; 
the  only  shield  to  his  memory  Is  the  recti- 
tude and  sincerity  of  his  action.  It  Is  very 
imprudent  to  walk  through  life  without  this 
shield  because  we  are  so  often  mocked  by  the 
failure  of  our  hopes;  but  with  this  shield, 
however  the  fates  may  play,  we  march  al- 
wavs  in  the  ranks  of  honor." 

And  finally  his  own  words  at  Harrow  In 

1941" 

"Never  give  In.  Never  give  In.  Never, 
never  never,  never— In  nothing  great  or 
small,'  large  or  petty— never  give  in  except  to 
convictions  of  honor  and  good  sense." 


IFrom  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer,  Jan.  25. 

1965] 
Churchill  and  History  Met  To  Create  Our 
Finest  Hour 
The  times  of  Sir  Winston  Leonard  Spencer 
Churchill  were  the  best  of  times  and  the 
worst  of  times  for  all  who  lived  through 
them  with  him.  He  has  been  bone  of  our 
bone  and  fiesh  of  our  fiesh. 

Amerlccns  have  more  cause  than  any  other 
people  in  the  world  save  the  British  to  say 
of  Sir  Winston,  "Ah,  there  was  a  man."  For 
there  was  a  man  of  such  splendid  propor- 
tions that  we  would  search  In  vain  for  his 
peer  among  us. 

Churchill  was  the  essence  of  the  history 
we  have  had  a  part  In  making.  When 
Hitlerism  threatened  the  freedom  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples  in  World  War  II 
and  our  nations  formed  the  grand  alliance, 
Churchill  was  its  omnipresent  symbol. 

He  rallied  his  nation  and  the  cause  of  free- 
dom with  the  literary  brilliance  of  his  words. 
He  exuded  a  self-assurance  that  without  his 
boyish  charm  would  have  bordered  on  arro- 
gance He  was  brave,  ^e  was  stubborn,  he 
smoked  and  he  drank,  he  made  political  and 
military  mistakes  that  detracted  but  little 
from  the  brilliance  of  his  life. 

We  were  drawn  to  him  because  to  be 
remote  from  him  was  to  turn  our  backs  on 
the  meaning  of  our  lives  and  the  significance 

of  our  years. 

history 

The  week  was  simultaneously  mournful, 
maiestic.  and  momentous. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  died  at  the  age  ol 
90,  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  loved  stat^- 
men  in  the  history  of  statesmanship.  He 
had  served  Britain  under  three  kings  and 
two  queens,  beginning  with  Queen  Elizabeth 
Il's  great  great-grandmother  Victoria. 

Britain's  Parliament  was  700  years  old  last 
week.  Historians  generally  consider  1295  to 
be  the  beginning  of  Parliament  as  It  Is 
known  today,  but  in  1265  Simon  de  Montfort 
summoned  Britain's  first  known  national 
legislative  gathering  of  peers  and  commoners 
together,  establishing  the  precedent  on 
which  today's  Parliament  Is  based. 

Lyndon  Johnson's  inauguration  as  Presi- 
dent last  week  was  the  44th  since  George 
Washington  took  the  oath  on  April  30,  1789. 
Surely  it  does  neither  Sir  Winston  nor 
President  Johnson  a  disfavor  to  point  out 
that  without  Parliament  (and  possibly  all 
700  years  of  Its  life)  and  the  nation  that 
produced  it,  the  death  of  a  man  named 
Churchill  might  have  gone  unnoticed  by  all 
but  a  handful  of  relatives,  and  the  Inaugiira- 
tlon  of  the  36th  U.S.  President  might  never 
have  occurred  at  all. 


The  Old  World  and  the  New  met  and 
blended  in  Sir  Winston.  His  90  years  were 
practically  a  span  between  the  muzzle  loader 
and  the  hydrogen  bomb,  with  two  world  wars 
in  between.    He  was  In  the  thick  of  all  of  It. 

Soldier  and  Journalist  par  excellence. 
Chronicler  of  military  engagements  In  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Successful  politician. 
Social  reformer.  Historian  and  prophet. 
World  leader.    All  these  and  more. 

We  loved  Winnie  for  many  things.  We 
revered  his  words  for  what  they  did  to  keep 
the  world  from  being  plunged  Into  a  new 
dark  age  ^^^„     , 

There  was  that  moment  In  May  1940  when 
in  his  first  appearance  as  Prime  Minister 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  with  Hitler  s 
panzer  divisions  sweeping  through  the  Low 
Countries,  he  said:  ^    ...  ., 

"I  have  nothing  to  offer  but  blood,  toll, 

tears,  and  sweat." 

At  that  moment  it  became  clear  what  the 
lifelong  preparation  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
had  been  about.  A  point  in  history  came 
to  be  matched  with  a  point  in  the  life  of  a 
man  as  if  they  had  been  proceeding  toward 
each'  other  by  radar  for  more  than  half  a 
century. 

And  the  debacle  at  Dunkirk,  that  dark 
hour  for  Great  Britain  when  ChurchilUan 
prose  broke  through  the  gloom: 

"We  shall  fight  on  the  beaches,  we  shall 
fight  on  the  landing  grounds,  we  shall  fight 
in  the  fields:  we  shall  never  surrender,  and 
even  if  which  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe, 
this  island  or  a  large  part  of  it  were  subju- 
gated and  starving,  then  our  Empire  beyond 
the  seas,  armed  and  guarded  by  the  British 
fleet  would  carry  on  the  struggle,  until.  In 
God's  good  time,  the  New  World,  with  all  its 
power  and  might,  steps  forth  to  the  rescue 
and  the  liberation  of  the  Old." 

A  voice  to  bring  the  power  of  justice  and 
truth  surging  through  the  veins  of  men.  A 
conscious  purpose  of  demanding  that  man  be 
true  to  the  majestic  purposes  for  which  he 
was  created.    And,  later: 

"Let  us  therefore  brace  ourselves  to  our 
duties,  and  so  bear  ourselves  that,  if  the 
British  Empire  and  Its  Commonwealth  last 
for  a  thousand  years,  men  will  say,  'This 
was  their  finest  hour."  " 

And  so  we  bury  Winnie,  that  utterly  In- 
dividualistic, rotund  figure  of  a  man  who 
nevertheless  managed  to  be  the  personifi- 
cation of  his  people  and  the  power  supply  of 
the  free  world. 

His  death  Is  swallowed  up  In  victory. 


the  feeling  that  theirs  was  the  ultimate  vic- 
tory. ,  , 
He  had  human  faults  and  weaknesses,  of 
course.  But  there  was  something  about 
Winston  Churchill  that  always  spoke  of 
greatness.  Greatness  of  courage.  Greatness 
of  will,  of  resolution,  of  loyalty  to  the 
great  traditions  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  civiliza- 
tion So  to  millions  he  became  a  father 
Image,  a  constant 'inspiration,  an  assurance 
that  helped  men  still  find  sense  in  an  up- 
ended, confused  and  broken  world. 

So,  m  his  own  lifetime  he  became  a  legend, 
a  symbol  of  all  that  Is  finest  In  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  West.  Yesterday  he  belonged  to 
us  all.  our  tallest  towering  giant  of  the  20th 
century.  Today  Indeed,  he  belongs  to  the 
ages. 


IFrom  the  Twin  City   (N.C.)    Sentinel.  Jan. 

25,  1965] 
Winston  Churchill:   Our  Tallest  Giant 

Until  yesterday,  Winston  Churchill  be- 
longed to  us.    Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages. 

He  was  an  aristocrat  in  the  truest  sense — 
a  master  among  men  who  knew  and  honored 
his  responsibilities  and  had  the  power  to 
inspire  others  to  rise  to  superhuman  efifort 
In  hours  of  peril  and  crisis. 

In  the  darkest  hours  of  World  War  II. 
when  England  was  under  a  cloud  of  terror 
from  the  skies,  the  appearance  of  Winston 
Churchill  the  "former  naval  person"  as 
he  often  called  himself,  on  a  bomb-threat- 
ened London  street,  in  an  obscure  English 
town,  or  at  a  military  Installation,  instant- 
ly evoked  wild  enthusiasm  and  cheers.  A 
man  among  men,  he  caused  all  freemen 
to  lift  their  heads  a  little  higher  and  grow 
a  few  Inches  taller. 

When  Winston  Churchill  spoke,  men 
listened  and  their  hearts  beat  faster.  For 
this  man  spoke  with  a  tongue  of  fire,  and 
his  words  had  a  curious  power  over  the 
heart  and  mind.  No  matter  how  desperate 
seemed  the  free  world  cause,  no  matter  how 
invincible  appeared  the  hordes  of  Hltlerlan 
tyranny,  when  Churchill  spoke,  all  men  who 
believed  in  human  freedom  and  dignity 
breathed  new  hope  and  went  forward  with 


(From  the  Smithfleld  (N.C.)  Herald.  Jan.  27, 

1965] 
Sir    Winston    Churchill    and   the   West's 
Darkest  Hour 
Sir  Winston  ChurchlU  deserves  the  title 
"savior  of  Western  civilization." 

In  the  summer  of  1940,  following  the  fall 
of  France,  there  was  no  military  might  capa- 
ble of  preventing  a  Nazi  conquest  of  Britain. 
There  was  only  a  man  with  an  indomitable 
will  to  preserve  Western  traditions.  And 
that  man.  Sir  Winston,  making  the  most  of 
his  opportunity  as  leader  of  Britain,  rallied 
the  human  spirit  In  his  own  land  and  In  all 
lands  where  love  of  democratic  freedom  pre- 
vailed. The  courageous  leadership  of  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  discouraged  Hitler  from 
carrying  out  his  threat  to  invade  England. 

The  words  Mr.  Churchill  spoke  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  June  18,  1940,  not 
only  gave  heart  to  the  people  of  Britain  and 
the  Americans  v;ho  sympathized  with  them: 
those  words  rang  clearly  in  the  ears  of  Hitler, 
giving  him  reason  to  pause  lest  he  commit 
a  foolish  act  in  his  determination  to  extend 
the  Nazi  system  to  the  great  Island  citadel 
of  freedom.  This  is  what  Mr.  Churchill  said 
on  that  fateful  day,  just  4  days  after  the 
Germans  had  occupied  Paris: 

"Hitler  knows  that  he  will  have  to  break 
us  or  lose  the  war.  If  we  stand  up  to  him 
all  Europe  may  be  free,  and  the  life  of  the 
world  may  move  forward  into  broad  sunlit 
uplands;  but  If  we  fall,  then  the  whole  world, 
Including  the  United  States,  and  all  that  we 
have  known  and  cared  for  will  sink  into  the 
abyss  of  a  new  dark  age,  made  more  sin- 
ister, and  perhaps  more  prolonged  by  the 
lights  of  a  perverted  science.  Let  us  there- 
fore address  ourselves  to  our  duty  and  so  bear 
oxirselves  that  if  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations  and  Empire  last  for  a  thousand 
years,  men  will  still  say:  'This  was  their 
finest  hour.' " 

Britain  responded  nobly  to  Mr.  Churchill's 
appeal.  It,  indeed,  "stood  up"  to  Hitler,  not 
only  with  a  will  to  resist,  but  also  with  all 
the  military  strength  It  could  muster  through 
skillful  use  of  its  limited  number  of  Spitfire 
planes.  The  Battle  of  Britain  raged  as  the 
summer  of  1940  wore  on. 

It  was  a  trying  time  for  civilians  as  well 
as  for  military  personnel.  In  the  words  of 
one  British  writer  (H.  E.  Bates) .  for  the  first 
time  m  British  history  "a  housewife  carrying 
her  shopping  bag  could  pause,  look  up  Into 
the  sky  and  watch  armed  men  engage  In  the 
bloody  business  of  exterminating  each«other; 
a  farm  laborer  at  harvest  could  for  the  first 
time  also  look  and  see  the  victims  of  battle 
dropping  Into  his  barley."  The  German 
bombs  fell  on  the  aged,  the  young,  the  weak, 

the  strong.  ^  „.  ... 

It  is  difacult  for  VIS  in  the  United  States, 
who  have  been  spared  the  horrors  of  modern 
warfare  on  our  own  soil,  to  Imagine  the  or- 
deal which  the  BrltlBh  survived  in  the 
months  before  Britain  and  her  allies  could 
mobilize  full  strength  for  the  counterattack 
that  ultimately  crushed  the  Nazi  menace.  It 
was  an  ordeal  that  no  people  could  have  ex- 
perienced   successfully    without    a    strong 
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leader.  Sir  inston  was  the  man  of 
Britain's  finest  hour."  And  all  that  he  did 
for  Britain,  he  did  for  the  United  States  and 
all  the  world  that  stood  in  danger  of  con- 
quest by  the  Nazi  maniacs. 

With  the  British,  we  movim  Sir  Winston  s 
passing.  With  the  British,  we  share  the 
pride  that  rises  in  the  human  breast  as  Sir 
Winston's  uncommon  achievements  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  are  contemplated. 

[Prom  the  Ashevllle  (N.C.)  Citizen,  Jan. 

26,  1965) 

Smaixee   Men    Cowered,    So    Fate    Sent    a 

Giant 

It  took  Winston  Churchill  a  long  time  to 
become  a  legend,  but  he  worked  hard  at  it 
and  he  wore  the  aura  comfortably,  even  a 
little  smugly,  as  one  who  had  earned  it. 

His  claim  was  undoubtedly  valid. 

Here  was  a  brave  man.  with  a  special 
genius  for  inspiring  bravery  in  others. 

Regarded  as  the  svmbol  of  British  courage 
during  the  dark  days  of  World  War  n,  he 
was  more  the  catalyst  of  a  sphrit  that  car- 
ried the  English  people  through  the  rubble 
of  certain  defeat  and  staved  off  an  Invasion 
by  Hitler's  triumphant  armies. 

You  know  his  classic  warning  to  the  Nazi 
Fuhrer  ("We  shall  fight  on  the  beaches  we 
shall  fight  on  the  landing  grounds,  we  sha 
ight  in  the  fields  and  in  the  streets  we  shall 
never  surrender") .  A  few  years  later,  after 
American  and  Russian  entry  promised  an 
Allied  victory.  Churchill  called  his  speech  a 
bluff  '^e  had  not,  at  that  time,  50  tanks." 
he  said  "We  had  a  couple  of  hundred  field 
guns,   some   of   them   brought   out  of  mu- 

^^Bhfff  or  not.  it  worked— and  Winston 
Churchill,  a  master  of  the  written  and 
spoken  word,  became  the  hero-father  figure 
for  millions  of  Britons  as  he  scrambled 
through  the  bomb-scarred  sections  of  Lon- 
don chewing  his  cigar,  raising  his  fingers 
aloft   in  his  "V  for  victory"  sign. 

Since  that  time,  and  despite  temporary 
setbacks,  the  Churchill  legend  has  grown 
and  mellowed,  nourished  by  the  affection 
of  Britons,  Americans,  and  the  free  world 

masses.  a    *.i,      ,, 

Winston  Churchill  was  not,  as  Anthony 
Eden  once  said  In  a  public  address,  the 
greatest  man  that  ever  lived  "  He  had  many 
faults,  including  a  stubborn  resistance  to 
social-political  change  and  ^J^'^^lH  J°^ 
return  to  the  age  of  empire  when  the  sun 
never  set  on  British  soil."  He  was  not  a 
military  superman  and  he  °^ay  have  been 
indeed,  a  military  romanticist.  But  ne 
learned,  through  words,  to  light  a  glow  in 
men's  hearts  and  he  walked  with  majestic 
poise  through  the  shambles  of  a  t  me  that 
needed  his  confidence.  That  was  his  test  of 
greatness  and  he  met  it  heroically. 

Winston  Churchill  is  dead  at  90,  but  the 
legend  still  lives  and  will  continue  to  grow 
as  long  as  men  gather  to  honor  their  mem- 
ories. And  somebody,  somewhere,  will  al- 
ways turn  down  a  glass. 

Death  of  a  Great  Statesman 
The  world  shares  England's  saddest  hour 
in  mourning  the  death  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill.  The  man  who  rallied  England  in 
her  darkest  hour  In  World  War  II,  and  thus 
set  the  stage  for  the  forces  of  freedom  to 
prevail  against  tyranny  and  oppression,  has 
left  monumental  works  for  all  mankind. 
Death  at  90  from  the  onset  of  Illness,  injury, 
and  advancing  years,  was  not  unexpected. 
Yet  even  during  the  last,  lingering  days, 
when  the  world  stood  a  hopeless  vigil.  Sir 
Winston's  fight  for  survival  demonstrated  his 
Indomitable  spirit  and  resoluteness  which 
characterized  his  90  years  of  living. 

It  was  his  destiny,  not  only  to  make  his- 
tory, but  also  to  shape  the  course  of  human 
events  for  generations  to  come.  This  was 
done  through  the  combination  of  firm  and 


steadfast  leadership  combined  with  compas- 
sion and  feeling  for  his  fellow  man.  No  fig- 
ure In  modern  history  Is  perhaps  so  Indelibly 
etched  Into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men 
everywhere  as  the  ChvirchlUian  posture  of 
courage  and  bravery. 

Those  who  remember  the  war  years  of  the 
forties  will  never  forget  the  giant  of  a  man 
who  emerged  as  the  British  Prime  Minister 
and  rallied  his  people  and  his  allies  in  one 
of  freedom's  darkest  periods  of  history. 

But  his  great  works  will  be  remembered 
even  beyond  his  gigantic  contribution  to  vic- 
tory As  a  statesman,  a  soldier,  an  author, 
a  painter,  a  man  of  dignity  and  humbleness, 
he  has  left  a  legacy  worthy  of  his  place  in 
history.  ,^.    . 

And  today's  children  will  know  of  his  great- 
ness for  their  lives,  too,  have  been  Influenced 
by  this  man  who  strode  magnificently  across 
the  world's  stage  and  became  the  symbol  for 
brave  men  everywhere. 

There  is  no  more  fitting  monument  to 
this  world  statesman  than  that  he  will  be 
remembered  by  the  ages. 


DEATH    OF    JUDGE    F.    DICKINSON 
LETTS 


Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
about  a  week  ago,  Hon.  F.  Dickinson 
Letts,  a  very  famous  and  able  judge  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  who  served   long  and  ably, 

died.  ^  ., 

He  made  an  enviable  record  on  the 
Federal  bench  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  gained  the  respect  of  litigants, 
lawyers,  and  all  those  who  knew  him. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  89,  after  a  brief 
retirement. 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  January  20 
there  is  a  news  story  which  covers  his 
career  quite  succinctly  but  adequately. 
He  was  a  great  jurist,  a  native  of  the 
State  of  Iowa.  Prior  to  his  initial  ap- 
pointment, he  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Congress,  and  he  was  a  distinguished 
American. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle in  the  New  York  Times  be  placed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Dickinson  Letts,  Ex-Jttdge.  89,  Dies:   Held 

U.S.  Post  30  Years— Ruled  in  1961  Hoffa 

Case 

Washington,  January  19.— F.  Dickinson 
Letts,  who  until  his  retirement  4  years  ago 
was  the  dean  of  the  Federal  bench  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  died  today  in  Doctors 
Hospital.     He  was  89  years  old. 

The  jurist,  who  made  national  headlines 
in  the  late  1950's  and  1960  when  he  pre- 
sided over  disputes  involving  James  R.  Hoffa, 
president  of  the  Teamsters  Union,  had  been 
in  the  hospital  for  about  3  weeks  because 
of  complications  from  old  age. 

A  lifelong  Republican  and  a  judge  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  Mr.  Letts  retired 
in  1961. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  the  former  Jose- 
phine Nell  Haney,  whom  he  married  In  1916, 
and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hughes,  of 
Washington. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  11  a.m., 
Thursday,     at     Chevy     Chase     Presbyterian 
Church.     Burial  will  be  In  Alnsworth.  Iowa. 
hoffa  case  brought  fame 

Judge  Letts'  career  on  the  bench  In  Iowa 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  In  Con- 
gress had  brought  him  little  notice.  But 
for  the  4  years  he  had  before  him  the  motion 
by  a  dissident  group  of  the  Teamsters  Union 


to  block  takeover  of  the  union  by  Hoffa.  hla 
name  was  In  the  newspapers  nearly  every 
week.  The  dissidents  charged  fraud  in  the 
election. 

The  case  was  assigned  him  In  1957  and  the 
next  year  he  appointed  three  monitors — one 
from  the  union  loyalists,  one  from  the  dissi- 
dents and  one  neutral — to  conduct  union 
affairs.  He  finally  dismissed  the  monitors 
and  let  the  Teamsters  hold  a  convention  In 
1961  and  Hoffa  was  overwhelmingly  elected 
president.  Shortly  thereafter.  Judge  Letts 
resigned  from  the  bench  to  devote  himself, 
he  said  to  reading  and  watching  television. 
Interviewed  by  telephone  at  his  home  in 
Washington  the  day  he  resigned,  April  22, 
1961,  he  said  he  had  been  "watching  the  new 
Senators  pan  the  old  Senators."  The  Con- 
gress elected  the  previous  November  was  just 
warming  up  to  action. 

Judge  Letts  had  no  Illusions  that  the  mon- 
itor system  he  established  over  the  Team- 
sters Union  would  work  any  essential  re- 
forms. But  he  said,  it  had  "accomplished 
some  very  worthwhile  things,"  even  if  the 
monitors  and  he  "were  not  able  to  do  all 
that  we  wanted." 

The  other  major  case  over  which  Judge 
Letts  presided  during  his  30  years  on  the 
Federal  bench  was  that  of  George  Sylvester 
Vlereck,  the  Nazi  propagandist,  in  1942.  He 
found  Vlereck  guilty  of  withholding  infor- 
mation when  he  registered  as  a  foreign  agent 
and  sentenced  him  to  2  to  10  years  In  Jail. 

"I  am  a  victim  of  Pearl  Harbor,"  Vlereck 
said,  in  denouncing  the  verdict. 

Judge  Letts  was  born  in  Alnsworth,  Iowa, 
April  26.  1875.  He  took  an  A.B.  degree  from 
Parsons  College  in  Iowa  in  1897  and  spent  a 
year  studying  law  at  Columbia  University. 
He  returned,  however,  to  the  State  University 
of  Iowa  to  take  his  law  degrees  in  1899. 

He  practiced  law  in  Davenport  for  several 
years  and  then  accepted  appointment  to  the 
State  court  of  the  Seventh  Iowa  District  In 
1911.  He  served  there  until  1925  when  he 
was  elected  as  Representative  from  the  Sec- 
ond Iowa  District  to  the  69th  Congress.  He 
was  reelected  to  the  70th  and  71st  Con- 
gresses. When  he  was  defeated  in  1930, 
President  Herbert  Hoover  named  him  to  the 
Federal  district  court  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"I  never  had  any  hobbies."  he  said  on  his 
retirement.  "I  never  thought  they  did  any- 
body much  good." 
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TRIBUTE  TO  GEN.  CURTIS  E.  LeMAY 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  February  1  Gen.  Curtis 
E.  LeMay,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force, 
retires  from  active  duty  after  more  than 
35  years  of  distinguished  service  to  the 
Nation. 

During  this  period,  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
has  developed  into  the  strongest  deter- 
rent to  war  the  world  has  ever  known. 
The  accomplishment  of  this  is  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  outstanding  lead- 
ership and  dedicated  professionalism  of 
General  LeMay. 

Fresh  from  Ohio  State  University,  the 
general  entered  pilot  training  in  1928. 
After  winning  his  wings,  General  LeMay 
spent  several  years  flying  fighters  before 
transferring  into  bomber  aircraft  in  1937. 
Shortly  thereater,  he  participated  in  the 
first   mass   flight   of   B-17   flying   for- 
tresses to  South  America,  an  outstand- 
ing aerial  achievement  which  won  for 
this  unit  the  Mackay  trophy.     In  the 
period  prior  to  World  War  II,  General 
LeMay   pioneered   air  routes   over  the 
South  Atlantic  to  Africa  and  over  the 
North  Atlantic  to  England.    During  the 
war  he  served  with  distinction  in  both 


Europe  and  the  Pacific.  While  in 
Europe  he  developed  formation  proce- 
dures and  bombing  techniques  which 
were  adopted  throughout  that  theater  of 
operations.  He  also  led  the  famed 
Regensberg  shuttle  raid.  Later,  he  di- 
rected B-29  attacks  on  Japan  and  be- 
came chief  of  staff  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Forces  in  the  Pacific.  „    ^  , 

During  the  postwar  period.  General 
LeMav   held    many   important   assign- 
ments    He  was  commander  of  U.S.  Air 
Forces  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  Rus- 
sian blockade  of  Berlin  and  he  organized 
air  operations  for  the  famous  Berlm  air- 
lift    Upon  his  return  to  this  country, 
he  "took  command  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  and  during  the  next  9  years 
built  it  into  a  nuclear  striking  force 
second  to  none.    He  also  laid  plans  for 
the  development  and  integration  of  the 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  into  the 
weapons  inventory. 

Since  1957.  General  LeMay  has  served 
in  Washington,  first  as  vice  chief  and 
later  as  chief  of  staff  of  the  Air  Force. 
During  that  time,  he  became  a  familiar 
figure  here  on  the  Hill  in  his  appear- 
ances before  many  different  committees. 
On   these    occasions,    we    have    highly 
valued  General  LeMay's  forthrightness 
and  professional  advice.    He  has  fought 
hard  to  give  this  Nation  the  aerospace 
capability  it  needed  and  to  improve  the 
lot  of  his  airmen  and  their  families.    He 
has  long  advocated  a  mixed  strategic 
force  of  missiles  and  manned  aircraft 
with  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  and 

flexibility.  ,       -r     »  v. 

On  behalf  of  a  grateful  Nation,  I  wish 
General  LeMay  well  in  his  retirement  so 
richly  deserved.  . 

He  will  be  missed  on  the  official  scene 
but  we  shall  never  forget  his  unselfish 
dedication  to  our  security. 


purpose  and  need  for  the  legislation,  as 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  to  accompany  S.  2. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Is  there  any 
further  morning  business?   If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE 

REORGANIZATION  ACT  OF  1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President.  I 

move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 

consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No.  2, 

Senate  bill  2.  ,  ^„     .„ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  bill  will 

be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2) 
to  amend  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  more  effective 
evaluation  of  the  fiscal  requirements  ot 
the  executive  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
measure  has  been  before  the  Senate  for 
some  time.  It  passed  in  the  previous  ses- 
sion, I  believe  unanimously.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  statement  of  the 


Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget,  Report  To 
Accompany  S.  2 
The  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, to  whom  was  referred  the  bUl  (S.  2) 
to  amend  the  Legislative  Reorgan^ation  Act 
of  1946  to  provide  for  more  effective  evalua- 
tion of  the  fiscal  requirements  of  the  execu- 
tive agencies  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  having  considered  the  same, 
report  favorably  thereon  and  recommend 
that  the  bUl  do  pass. 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  the  machinery  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  meet  its  constitutional  resporisi- 
billties  in  connection  with  the  appropriation 
of  funds  required  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  bill  S.  2  if  enacted, 
would  accomplish  this  objective  ^Y  es^O" 
lishing  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
comp^ed  of  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Appropriations  Committees  which 
would  assist  the  Congress  in  exercising  ade- 
quate control  over  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. .  J   *:„;„„ 

S  2  is  designed  to  remedy  serious  deficien- 
cies  m   congressional   appropriation   proce- 
dures by  providing  the  same  kind  of  expert 
staff  faculties  and  detaUed  technical  infor- 
mation for  the  Appropriations  Committees 
of  the  Congress,  on  a  12-month  basis,  as  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  provides  for  the  execu- 
tive branch.     Precedent  for  this  action  Is 
found  m  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  which  has  provided  joint 
expert  staff  faculties  and  technical  Informa- 
tion  for   the   revenue   committees   of   both 
Houses   of   the   Congress   for   more   than   a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

This  bill,  sponsored  by  77  Members  of  the 
Senate  '  is  identical  to  S.  537,  approved  by  the 
Senate  in  the  88th  Congress.  The  Senate 
also  approved  similar  bills  In  the  82d  and 
83d  Congresses,  after  extensive  hearings,  and 
again  in  the  84th,  85th,  and  87th  Congresses, 
•nie  pending  bill  Includes  perfecting  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  committee  since  It  was 
first  reported  and  approved  by  the  Senate  on 
AprU  8  1952.  A  complete  legislative  history 
of  the  proposed  legislation  Is  Included  in  Sen- 
ate Document  11,  87th  Congress  (See  p. 
195  ff  )  The  publication,  entitled  "Financial 
Management  in  the  Federal   Government,' 


1  Mr   McClellan  (for  himself.  Mr.  Allott. 
Mr   ANDERSON,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bath.  Mr. 
BENNEiT.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Bogcs  Mr.  BREWST^. 
Mr  Burdick,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Can- 
non Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
CURTIS,      Mr.      DiRKSEN,      Mr.      Dodd,      Mr. 
Dominick,    Mr.    Eastland,    Mr.    ERvni  J^' 
Fannin,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Pulbhight,  Mr.  Gruen- 
ING,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Habtke,  Mr.  HJCken- 
LOOPER,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  In- 
ouTE  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javtts,  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Jordan 
of  Idaho,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
KucHEL,  Mr.   Lausche,  Mr.   Ma^nu^ ^    J&. 
McGee,  Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  MnxER,  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE,    Mr.    MONRONEY,    Mr.    Montoya,    Mr. 
MORSE,  Mr.  MORTON,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mundt, 
Mr.  MimPHY,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Nei^on,  Mrs. 
NEUBERGER,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  PE*«fON    ^to. 
PELL    Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr. 
Scorr     Mr.    Simpson,    Mr.    Smathers,    Mr. 
SPARKMAN,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Symdigton,  Mr. 

TALMADGE,    Mr.    THURMOND,    Mr.    TOWER,    MT. 

Tydings,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
WiLLUMS  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Ohio). 


was  filed  In  the  Senate  by  the  Commltt^ 
on  Government  Operations  on  February  18. 
1961. 

NEED  FOR  legislation 

For  many  years,  the  Congress  has  labored 
under  a  tremendous  disadvantage  In   con- 
nection with  budget  requests  and  Justlflca- 
tlons.    Requests  for  funds  are  made  by  the 
executive  branch,  and  witnesses  who  appear 
before  the  Appropriations  Committees  in  sup- 
port of  these  requested  appropriatons  repre- 
^nt  exclusively  the  point  of  view  of  that 
branch  of  the  Government.    Since  It  Is  their 
duty  as  officers  of  the  Government  to  support 
all  Items  contained  In  the  President's  budget 
It  becomes  their  function  and  responslbUlty 
to  demonstrate  that  the  specified  amounts 
are  necessary.    For  the  most  part,  these  re- 
quests are  supported  by  elaborate  justifica- 
tions, based  upon  extensive  agency  research, 
and  by  the  testimony  of  technical  experts 
who  have  devoted  many  years  to  the  fields  m 
which  they  are  working,  and  whose  main  ob- 
lectlve  is  to  continue  or  extend  the  programs 
and  operations  of  their  respective  agencies. 
Testimony    from    the    public,    except    from 
witnesess  appearing  in  behalf  of  public  works 
projects,  is  rarely  received,  and.  In  a  vast  mA- 
iorlty  of  instances,  the  only  manner  In  which 
the  public  interest  can  be  considered  and 
protected,  with   respect  to  the   purpose  for 
which  the  funds  are  sought  or  their  need  or 
adequacy,  is  through  careful  scrutiny  of  re- 
quests and  justifications  by  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committees.    Other  Members 
of  congress  must  rely  largely  upon  the  rec- 
ommendations   of    these    committees    when 
funds   are  appropriated  by  the  House  and 

the  Senate.  «^^„,oi 

The    material    contained    In    the    Federal 
budget     is     developed     and     assembled     by 
numerous  employees  and  officials  In  the  de- 
partments and  agencies,  reviewed  and  sub- 
stantiated by  each  department  wid  agency, 
and  then  reviewed,  revised,  and  finalized  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  where  approxi- 
mately 500  persons  are  involved  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  submission  of  the  final  document. 
In  the  Washington  area  alone.  It  Is  estimated 
that  a  total  of  2.000  persons  In  executive 
branch   departments   and    agencies   are    In- 
volved m  the  preparation  of  the  budget  e^h 
year.    In    addition    to   the    Federal    budget 
Itself   a  tremendous  amount  of  detailed  in- 
formation is  suppUed  in  written  form  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees, and  presented  orally  at  hearings  which 
last  for  many  months  and  cover  thousands 
of  typed  and  printed  pages. 

Finally,  when  the  requests  are  reduced  to 
the  form  of  legislative  proposals  there  are 
usually  between  12  and  15  appropriation  bills 
running  into  hundreds  of  pages  and  con- 
taining thousands  of  separate  items. 

Unfortunately,  committee  members  are  so 
heavily  burdened  by  other  legislative  duties 
and  r^ponsibUities  that  they  are  unab  e  per- 
sonally to  give   the  necessary  attention  to 
each  budget  Item.    Equally  Important,  how- 
ever  Is  the  fact  that  they  do  not  have  ade- 
quate facilities  for  obtaining  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  enable  them  to  pass  ac- 
curate judgment   on   the  necessity  for  the 
budget  reqSts.     Thus,  for  the  most  part, 
thev  are  forced  to  rely  upon  the  representa- 
tloiis  made  by  the  respective  initiating  agen- 
cies of  the   executive  branch   whose  repre- 
sentatives appear  before  these  committees  in 
an  ex  parte  type  of  proceeding  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  justifying  their  requests  for  funds. 
As  a  result,  the  Congress  is  often  unable  to 
obtain  impartial   information   and   facts  to 
enable  It  to  effect  needed  economies  in  the 
operations  of  the  Government.    Because  the 
congress  is  not  adequately  equipped  to  carry 
out  Its  fiscal  responsibilities,  many  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  appropriated  m  excess 
of   the  actual  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Government.    These  excesses  have^^^  J>^"J; 
added  to  the  large  recurring  deficits  which 
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must  be  passed  on  to  already  overburdened 

^^S?duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees,  in  connection  with 
examining  and  passing  upon  budget  requests 
for  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, have  increased  tremendously  in  recent 
years  These  committees  are  staffed  vyith 
competent  professional  personnel.  It  is 
virtually  Impossible,  however,  for  their  rela- 
tively small  staffs  to  examine  and  evaluate 
the  annual  budget  with  its  many  thousands 
of  items,  running  to  approximately  1,600 
pages  within  the  very  limited  time  available. 
This  precludes  the  detailed  analysis  which 
is  so  essential  to  the  performance  of  the  con- 
gressional function  of  controlling  Federal 
expenditures. 

The  action  taken  on  March  12,  1957,  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  adoptmg  a 
resolution  requesting  the  President  to  m- 
dicate  the  places  and  amounts  in  his  budg- 
et where  he  thinks  substantial  reductions 
may  best  be  made,  is  a  clear  indication  that 
the  Congress  does  not  have  adequate  in- 
formation upon  which  to  act  in  carrying  out 
its  constitutional  responsibilities  for  main- 
taining adequate  controls  over  Government 
expenditures. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
138  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


January  27, 1965 


"JOINT  COMMITTFE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

"Sec  138.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a 
loint  service  committee,  to  be  known  as  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget  (hereinafter 
in  this  section  called  the  joint  committee) 
to  be  composed  of  fourteen  members  as  fol- 

lows ' 

"(1)  Seven  Members  who  are  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  four  from  the  majority  party  and 
three  from  the  minority  party,  to  be  chosen 
by  such  committee;  and 

"(2)  Seven  Members  who  are  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  four  from  the 
majority  party  and  three  from  the  minority 
party,  to  be  chosen  by  such  committee. 

"(b)  No  person  shall  continue  to  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  joint  committee  after  he 
has  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  committee 
from  which  he  was  chosen,  except  that  the 
Members  chosen  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who   have  been  reelected  to  the  House   of 
Representatives   may   continue    to   serve    as 
members  of  the  joint  committee  notwith- 
standing the  expiration  of  the  Congress.     A 
vacancy  in  the  joint  committee  shall  not  af- 
fect the  power  of  the  remaining  members  to 
execute  the  functions  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee, and  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  original  selection,  except  that  (1)   In 
case  of  a  vacancy  during  an  adjournment  or 
recess  of  Congress  for  a  period  of  more  than 
two  weeks,  the  members  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee who  are  members  of  the  committee 
entitled  to  fill  such  vacancy  may  designate 
a  member  of  such  committee  to  serve  until 
his  successor  is  chosen  by  such  committee, 
and  (2)    in  the  case  of  a  vacancy  after  the 
expiration   of   a   Congress   which   would   be 
filled  from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  mem- 
bers of  such  committee  who  are  continuing 
to  serve  as  members  of  the  Joint  committee, 


may  designate  a  person  who.  immediately 
prior  to  such  expiration,  was  a  member  of 
such  committee  and  who  is  reelected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  serve  until  his 
successor  is  chosen  by  such  committee. 

"(c)  The  Joint  committee  shall  elect  a 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  from  among 
its  members  at  the  first  regular  meeting 
of  each  session:  Provided,  however,  That 
dxiring  even  years  the  chairman  shall  be 
selected  from  among  the  members  who  are 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  vice  chairman  shall  be  selected 
from  among  the  members  who  are  Members 
of  the  Senate,  and  during  odd  years  the 
chairman  shall  be  selected  from  among  the 
members  who  are  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  vice  chairman  shall  be  selected  from 
among  the  members  who  are  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(d)  The  joint  committee  may  make  such 
rules  respecting  its  organization  and  pro- 
cedures as  it  deems  necessary:  Provided, 
however.  That  no  measure  or  recommenda- 
tion shall  be  reported  from  the  Joint  com- 
mittee unless  a  majority  of  the  committee 

"(e)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  joint 
committee — 

"(1)(A)   to   inform    itself   on    all    matters 
relating  to  the  annual  budget  of  the  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States   Government,  in- 
cluding analytical,  investigative,  audit,  and 
other  reports  on  Federal  operations  prepared 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  pursuant 
to  section  312  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act   1921   the  Government  Corporation  Con- 
trol' Act, 'and  section  206  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization   Act   of    1946,   and  by   other 
Federal  agencies,  and  including  the  initia- 
tion or  continuation  of  Federal  programs  by 
utilization  of  borrowing  authority,  contract 
obligational  authority,  or  other  means  which 
do  not  require  direct  appropriations  for  the 
intiation  or  continuation  of  such  programs; 
(B)  to  provide  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of   the  House  of   Representatives  and 
the    Committee    on    Appropriations    of    the 
Senate  with  such  information  on  items  con- 
tained  in   such   budget,   and  the   justifica- 
tions submitted  in  support  thereof,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  said  committees  to 
give  adequate  consideration  thereto;   (C)   to 
consider   the    President's   messages    on    the 
state  of  the  Union  and  the  Economic  Re- 
port    to    consider    all    information    relating 
to    estimated    revenues,    including   revenue 
estimates  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue Taxation,  to  consider  essential  programs, 
and  to  consider  changing  economic  condi- 
tions;  and  (D)   to  report  to  the  Appropria- 
tions  Committees  of   the    House   of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  its  findings  with 
respect  to  budget  estimates  and  revisions  in 
appropriations    required    to    hold    expendi- 
tures to  the  minimum  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  Government  operations  and 
national  security; 

"(2)  to  recommend  to  the  appropriate 
standing  committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  such  changes  in 
existing  laws  as  may  effect  greater  efficiency 
and  economy  in  government; 

"(3)   to    make    such   reports    and    recom- 
mendations to  any  standing  committee   of 
either  House  of  Congress  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof  on  matters  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion  of   such   standing    committee    relating 
to  deviations  from  basic  legislative  authori- 
zation    or    to    appropriations    approved    by 
Congress  which  are  not  consistent  with  such 
basic    legislative    authorization,    or   to    cut- 
backs   in    previously    authorized    programs 
which    require    appropriations,    as    may    be 
deemed  necessary  or  advisable  by  the  Joint 
committee,  or  as  may  be  requested  by  any 
standing  committee  of  either  House  of  Con- 
gress or  by  any  subcommittee  thereof; 

"(4)  to  report  to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 


the  Senate  at  the  beginning  of  each  regular 
session  of  the  Congress  the  total  estimated 
costs  of  all  programs  and  projects  authorized 
by  the  Congress,  together  with  estimated 
costs  of  such  programs  and  projects  during 
the  fiscal  year  underway,  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year,  and  subsequent  fiscal  years,  and  to 
make  such  interim  reports  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable. 

"(f)  The  joint  committee,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  shall  have  power  to  hold  hear- 
ings and  to  sit  and  act  anywhere  within  or 
without  the  District  of  Columbia  whether  the 
Congress  is  in  session  or  has  adjourned  or 
is  in  recess;  to  require  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  books,  papers,  and  documents;  to 
administer  oaths;  to  take  testimony;  to  have 
printing    and   binding  done;    and    to   make 
such  expenditures  as  it  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions  within  the  amount 
appropriated    therefor.     Subpenas    shall    be 
Issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
or  vice  chairman  of  the  committee  and  shall 
be  served  by  any  person  designated  by  them. 
The   provisions  of   sections    102  to   104.  in- 
clusive, of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.S.C,  title 
2.  sees.  192-194)    shall  apply  in  the  case  of 
any  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with 
any  subpena  or  to  testify  when  summoned 
under  authority  of  this  section. 

"(g)    The   Joint   committee  shall   have  a 
staff  director,  an  associate  staff  director,  and 
such   other  professional,   technical,  clerical, 
and  other  employees,  temporary  or  perma- 
nent, as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of   the   joint  committee.    Such   em- 
ployees  shall    be   employed   without   regard 
to  the  civil  service  laws,  and  their  compensa- 
tion  shall  be  fixed   without   regard   to   the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended.     The 
staff  director  shall  be  appointed  by  and  re- 
sponsible to  the  members  of  the  party  of 
which  the  chairman  of  the  joint  committee 
Is  a  member,  and  the  associate  staff  director 
shall  be  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the 
members  of  the  opposition  party.     No  person 
shall  be  employed  by  the  Joint  committee 
imless   the   members   appointing   him    have 
favorably  considered  the  data  with  respect 
to  him  submitted  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  after  a  thorough  Investigation 
of  his  loyalty  and  security. 

"  (h)  Tlie  joint  committee  shall  make  avail- 
able members  of  its  staff  to  assist  the  staffs 
of  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  the  Senate 
and  the  several  subcommittees  thereof  dur- 
ing the  periods  when  appropriation  bills  are 
pending. 

"(i)  Professional  and  technical  employees 
of  the  Joint  committee,  upon  the  written  au- 
thority of  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman, 
shall  have  the  right  to  examine  the  fiscal 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  reports  of  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
within  or  without  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  data  related  to  proposed  appropriations 
incorporated  in  the  annual  budget  trans- 
mitted by  the  President. 

"(j)    The   annual    budget   of    the    United 
States   shall   henceforth    include    a    special 
analysis  of  all  active  long-term  construction 
and    development    programs    and     projects 
authorized    by    the    Congress,    .<=howing    for 
each  the  total  estimated  cost,  and  the  actua 
or  estimated  expenditures  during  prior  fi.scal 
years,   the  current  fiscal   year,   the   ensuing 
fiscal  year,  and  subsequent  fiscal  years.     AU 
grant-in-aid  programs  shall  be  included  in 
this  analysis,  in  a  separate  grouping,  showing 
under  the  heading  'Subsequent  Fiscal  Years 
for   grants  of  indefinite  duration   the  esti- 
mated  annual   cost   for   a    ten-year    period. 
Each   agency   carrying   on    any   program  by 
utilization  of  the  borrowing  autl-ority  shall, 
at  such  times  as  the  committee  shall  specify, 
report  to  the  committee  upon  the  extent  of 
Its  borrowings  under  such  program,  and  upon 
Its  operations  generally  under  such  program. 
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rrrvin  reouest  of  the  joint  committee,  any 
.Ccv  shlu  submit  to  the  Appropriations 
cStSes  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
SHhe  senate  estimates  for  proposed  ap- 
propriations on  an  annual  accrued  expendl- 

^""/k^Qualified  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall,  at  the  request  of 
S?  committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate,  or 
?nv  subcommittee  thereof,  be  assigned  to  at- 
tend executive  sessions  of  the  subcommlt- 
t!es  of  the  Appropriations  Committees  and 
S  explain  the   content   and  basis   of  pro- 

P°^f)  ^^X'compSoUer  General  of  the  United 
States  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget,  make 
such  investigations  and  reports  with  respect 
to  any  agency  as  will  enable  such  joint  cona- 
mittee  to  give  adequate  consideration  to 
Sms  relating  to  such  agency  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  budget  as  submitted  by  the 
Resident,  and  the  Justifications  submitted  in 
support  thereof;  and,  for  this  purpose,  the 
comptroller  General  Is  authorized  to  employ 
technical  and  professional  personnel  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  ^■^^'^'^■l^'l\°' 
regulaUons.  and  fix  their  compensation  with- 
out regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of  194». 

''^•MmT  When  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
■agency  means  any  executive  department, 
commission,  council.  Independent  establish- 
ment Government  corporation,  board,  bu- 
reau," division,  service,  office  officer  au- 
thority, administration,  or  °ther  establish- 
ment, in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Such  term  Includes  the  Coinp- 
troller  General  of  the  United  States  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  includes  any 
and  all  parts  of  the  municipal  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  except  the  courts 

thereof.  '  ,      ,    .      .  „ 

••(n)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion Appropriations  for  the  expenses  of  the 
joint  committee  shall  be  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  signed 
by  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman. 

Sec.  2.  Section  133  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(g)  (1)   All  bills  and  joint  resolutions  au- 
thorizing appropriations  reported  froni  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  accompanied  by  reports 
in  writing,  which  shall  be  printed:  and  there 
shall  be  included  In  each  such  report  or  in 
an  accompanying  document  an  estimate  from 
the  department  or  other  agency  of  the  leg^- 
lative.  executive,  or  judicial  branch  of  the 
Government  primarily  concerned  of  the  proh- 
able  cost  of  carrying  out  the  legislation  pro- 
posed m  such  bill  or  resolution  over  the  first 
five-year  period  of  its  operation  or  oyer  the 
period  of  Its  operation  if  such  legislation  will 
be  effective  for  less  than  five  years.    If  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  determines  that 
no   existing   department   or   agency    Is   pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  legislation    the 
estimate  shall  be  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

"(2)  Estimates  received  from  departments 
or  agencies  under  this  subsection  may  be 
submitted  by  the  committees  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  for  review,  and  such  reviews, 
when  practicable,  shall  be  included  in  the 
reports  or  accompanying  documents  before 
said  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  are  reported. 
"(3)  The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget 
shall  maintain  compilations  of  all  such  esti- 
mates, and  semiannually  shall  print  those 
compilations  (together  with  any  comment  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget)  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Congress." 

Sec.  3.  Section  139  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization  Act   of    1946,   as   amended,   is 


amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection:  ^    t,  ^     * 

"(e)   The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Buaget 
is  authorized  to  recommend  that  Joint  hear- 
ings be  held  by  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations of   the   House   of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate,  and  of  subcommittees  there- 
of; but  such  joint  hearings  shall  not  affect 
the  power  of  the  respective  committees,  and 
of  subcommittees  thereof,  to  conduct  sepa- 
rate   additional    committee    hearings,    and 
shall  not  affect  the  independence  of  commit- 
tee deliberations  and  decision.    The  chair- 
man of  each  such  Joint  hearing  shall  be  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, or  of  the  appropriate  subconunittee 
thereof,  of  the  House  in  which  the  bill  is 
pending  at  the  time  of  the  hearing,  and  the 
vice  chairman  shall  be  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  other 
House,  or  of  the  appropriate  subcommittee 
thereof." 


THB  rOXTB  SKASONS  OF  IOWA 

Winter 


A  CHRISTMAS  CARD  FROM  IOWA 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
a  friend  of  mine,  a  former  newspaper 
man  in  Iowa,  sent  me  a  unique  Chi-istmas 
card  this  year.  It  consisted  of  four  edi- 
torials written  by  colvimnists  of  smaller 
Iowa  newspapers.  It  will  be  noted  from 
the  preliminary  remarks  of  Mr.  Henry's 
card— and  I  agree  with  his  statement— 
that  Iowa  has  more  good  columnists  on 
our  weekly  and  daily  newspapers  than 
anv  other  State  in  the  Union. 

i  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  pre- 
liminary information  with  respect  to 
these  particular  columnists,  together 
with  their  columns  on  "The  Pour  Seasons 
of  Iowa,"  the  one  on  "Winter"  written 
by  Irene  Gogerty  in  the  Alden  Times;  the 
one  on  "Spring"  written  by  La  Verne  Hull 
in  the  Waukon  Democrat;  the  one  on 
"Autumn"  written  by  Duane  E.  Dewel, 
in  the  Kossuth  County  Advance.  Algona, 
Iowa:  and  the  one  on  "Summer,"  written 
by  Mildi-ed  TurnbuU,  in  the  Diagonal 
Reporter.  ^        ... 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Abotjt  Iowa 

The  pieces  on  the  seasons  are  by  4  of  the 
250-some  writers  on  the  smaller  newspapers 
of  the  State.  ,      .       . 

Mildred  Turnbull  is  half  of  the  husband- 
and-wife  team  who  publish  the  Diagonal  Re- 
porter    Her  "Bird  Notes"  Is  one  of  the  best 
columns  in  any  State  on  nature  In  your  own 
yards,  back  and  front.    Irene  Gogerty  is  not 
now  writing  a  column  regularly,  but  over  the 
years  anything  she  has  done  has  gone  on 
into  text  and  other  books.    This  paragraph 
from  a  column  on  "Winter"  is  from  some- 
thing she  did  for  the  late  Alden  Times  a  dec- 
ade and  a  half  ago.     She  now  lives  in  Des 
Moines.     LaVerne  Hull  writes  for  both  the 
Waukon  papers.  Democrat  and  Republican- 
Standard,  and  has  for  all  the  years  they  were 
put  out  by  the  Hull  family.    Before  that  she 
wrote  for  the  Waverly  papers,  then  Hull  prop- 
erties     There's  none  better  anywhere  than 
che     Duane  Dewel  also  Is  a  two-column  man. 
in  his  "Advance  at  Algona"  each  week  his 
"Hodge   Podge"   has    wit   and   warmth   and 
sweetness  and  light,  but  on  another  page  his 
"Old  Goat,"  isn't  that  way  at  all;   he  gets 
mad  in  it.     In  addition  to  this  Duane  does 
one  of  the  State's  best  editorial  pages;  always, 
he  writes  well,  seriously  or  otherwise. 

Iowa  has  more  good  columnists  than  any 
other  State;  the  ladies,  Turnbull.  Gogerty  and 
Hull  and  the  lad,  Dewel.  are  a  sampling. 

"        '  JOHN  M.  HENRT. 


(By  Irene  Gogerty  in  Alden  Times) 
I  like  winter  here  in  Iowa.  I  like  the  way 
a  gust  of  wind  will  catch  a  column  of  smoke 
and  hurl  it  into  the  sky.  I  Uke  the  mys- 
terious quiet  of  rivers  locked  by  the  icy  key 
of  winter,  the  furry  crust  of  snow  on  the 
little  hills,  and  the  remote  aloofness  of  white- 
frosted  high  hUls.  I  like  the  firelight  that 
winks  in  an  old-fashioned  kitchen  range, 
and  the  heat  it  extends  into  the  freezing 
kitchen.  I  like  winding  paths  and  the  deep 
feeling  in  lone  walks  in  winter.    I  like  this 

time  of  the  year. 

Spring 

(By  La  Verne  Hull  in  Waukon  Democrat) 
One  autumn  long  ago.  I  planted  some  little 
brown  bulbs  in  a  garden,  and,  circumstances 
being  what  they  were.  I  wondered  if  I'd  ever 
see  them  blossom  •   •   •  I  did  •   *   •  And  I 
was  made  captive  of  Iowa's  springs  forever 
after,  fastening  the  hopes  of  my  life's  winter 
on   the   promise   of  bees   buzzing   in   apple 
blossoms  when  the  ice  has  vanished  and  the 
secret    of   a    budding    summer    is    unlocked 
again.    I  always  give  thanks  when  winter  is 
over,  and  I  have  come  'round  the  corner  of 
the  year  to  the  season  of  green  pastures  and 
tiny  flowers  blooming  on  the  rubble  of  an 
old,    forgotten   year.     To   me,   it's   proof   of 
heaven,  for  it  is  heaven  brought  gloriously 
to  clothe  the  earth  for  awhile.     Just  look 
at  a  clear,  bright  crocus,  or  a  blazing  blue 
scilla  on  a  spring  morning,  and  you'll  guess. 
Try  to  count  the  tender  green  leaves  on  a 
burgeoning  twig  against  the  blue,  blue  sky; 
sniff  plum  bloom  and  wild  violet  and  lily- 
of-the-valley  in  old  gardens,  and  you'll  know. 
Watch  a  frond  of  fern  uncoil  from  the  win- 
ter-chilled  earth,   listen  to  first  bird  song, 
and  dream  long  dreams  in  the  newly  warm 
sun.     Help   plant   the  corn   in   new-turned 
earth— plant  something,  anything,  and  bless 
the  season.    Spring  In  Iowa. 


Autumn 
(By  Duane  E.  Dewel  in  Kossuth  County 

Advance,  Algona) 
It's   grand   Just   to   be   alive   in   Iowa   in 
autunm,  when  the  trees  turn  to  glory  colors 
and  the  dry  corn  whispers  In  the  wind. 

Where  the  trees  are  content  with  their 
simmier's  work— and  stretch  branches  high 
to  meet  the  oncoming  snows  and  the  cold 
winter  wind — where  the  brown  and  black 
earth  turned  by  the  plow  waits  peacefully 
for  the  work  of  the  weather  to  prepare  It 
again  for  fruitfulness. 

Where  the  sky  Is  a  soft  blue,  hazefiUed, 
as  softlooking  as  a  featherbed— and  as  deep 
as  the  ocean— pleading  perhaps  for  man  to 
look  into  its  depths  and  dream  a  bit— to  build 
air  castles — to  contemplate — to  find  again  a 
sense  of  well-being. 

Brown  leaves  covering  the  hillsides  along 
the  rivers  and  ponds,  returning  to  earth  to 
supply  the  roots  with  food  with  which  new 
leaves  will  spring  forth  when  the  springtime 
comes  again. 

Sheltered  trees  here  and  there  proudly 
bearing  a  riot  of  color  in  the  midst  of  neigh- 
bors who  have  shed  the  summer's  coat — 
shrubs,  still  green  in  the  low  spots,  flam- 
boyant against  the  dull  browns  and  russets 
of  those  who  went  before — perhaps  unnotlce- 
able  in  summer,  but  now  standing  out  bril- 
liantly against  drab  surroundings. 

Busy  squirrels  scampering  among  the 
leaves,  planting  walnuts  against  the  winter's 
needs,  their  bushy  tails  waving  as  they  race 
for  a  tree,  there  to  scold  whoever  has  halted 
their  important  tasks. 

The  blueness  that  spreads  over  the  land 
from  the  burning  of  leaves  and  cornstalks, 
and  the  faU  smells  that  gain  tang  and  zest 
from  the  tinge  of  smoke  In  the  air. 

White  chickens,  startling  in  contrast 
against  the  dull  grasses,  spreading  In  ripples 
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from  the  barnvards  to  the  field — cattle  and 
horses  In  the  fields  searching  quietly  and 
purposely  for  the  last  remaining  food  of  the 
summer. 

The  placidly  fiowlng  river,  bearing  the 
leaves  tenderly  downstream,  here  and  there 
racing  them  over  the  rapids,  then  settling 
down  soberly  to  work  again  in  the  progress 
toward  a  greater  river,  there  to  lend  its  mite 
to  the  tide  that  ceaselessly  flows  to  the  sea. 

The  sun,  warmer  by  contrast  in  the  au- 
tumn, its  rays  feeling  antiseptic  as  mankind 
turns  as  to  bask  in  effortless  comfort  and  to 
gaze,  moodily  into  the  beyond,  as  nature 
waits  for  a  moment  in  contemplation  of  a 
summer  well  done,  before  plunging  into 
winter,  there  to  be  born  again. 

Cottony  silver  fluff  floating  high  in  the 
air,  thin  strands  of  spider  webs  glistening  in 
the  sunlight,  letting  the  wind  bear  them 
where  it  will,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  in 
this  happy  land  few  seeds  fall  on  barren  soil. 

Jackrabbits  loping  easily  across  the  plow- 
ing, ears  up  and  nose  questing  the  breeze, 
occafilonally  bounding  high  from  sheer  hap- 
piness. 

The  noisy  tractor,  seemingly  subdued,  as 
it  pulls  the  pickers  through  the  cornfields. 
rustJing  the  stalks  into  yielding  wagonloads 
of  golden  grain  to  bulge  the  bins,  and  the 
harvesters  roll  through  the  rows  of  soybeans 
rattling  the  seed  in  rippling  fiow  of  yellow 
and  brown. 

Ducks  anxiously  and  warily  circling  and 
circling  a  slough  in  distrust  of  hidden  dan- 
gers, or  streaming  dark  streaks  in  the  bril- 
liant sky  in  the  mornings  and  evenings  as 
they  leave  their  shelter  for  food  or  take  off 
again  in  their  instinctive  flight  to  the  South- 
land. 

Noisy  sparrows  and  starlings  taking  na- 
ture's spotlight  as  their  more  dramatic  cous- 
ins have  departed,  busily  dry-bathing  in  the 
dust,  chirping  ceaselessly,  flying  races  with 
each  other,  impudent  in  their  contempt  for 
feeble  enrthbound  men. 

Dogs  sleeping  relaxed  in  the  sun  or  busily 
nose-down  practicing  for  the  ecstasy  when 
they  can  mark  the  fall  of  a  bird,  to  be  borne 
back  proudly,  brown  eyes  shining,  for  a  pat 
on  the  head. 

The  tans  of  the  com  against  the  black 
plowed  earth,  the  shocked  corn  in  stately 
rows  marching  up  and  down  the  rolling  flelds, 
the  green  where  the  ungleaned  seeds  per- 
formed their  duty  and  sprang  to  life,  smoke 
rising  straight  up  from  the  chimneys,  white 
houses  and  red  barns  left  naked  and  tin- 
ashamed,  glistening  through  the  groves. 

The  ruddy  moon  ttirning  to  brilliant  sUvery 
white  as  it  rises,  dimming  the  stars  around 
it.  turning  shadows  into  havens  of  friendly 
mystery. 

It's  grand  to  be  alive  in  such  a  world,  to 
be  content,  to  let  the  troubles  of  mankind 
slip  away  for  a  short  time,  to  give  balm  to 
the  mind  bothered  with  manmade  worries. 

In   the   autumn,   nature,   in   Iowa,   turns 
with   reassurance   of   a   coming  spring,   the 
ageless  promise  that  "God's  in  His  Heaven, 
all's  right  with  the  world." 
,  Summer 

(By  Mildred  Ttu-nbull  in  Diagonal  Reporter) 

Summer  in  Iowa  is  not  all  pleasure,  but 
there  are  times  when  that  is  hard  to  believe. 
You  can  believe  it  when  you  see  horseweeds 
obscuring  a  creek  bank,  sour  dock  producing 
seed  for  future  years,  when  humidity  denies 
a  proper  breath,  when  heat  taxes  patience. 

You  can  believe  it  when  the  sky  darkens 
with  clouds,  when  storms  sweep  the  land 
with  frightening  power.  When  the  rain  falls 
days  on  end.  or  when  drought  continues  un- 
til grass  is  crisped,  leaves  curl,  and  the  earth 
opens  wide  with  thirsty  cracks. 

But  the  pleasant  outweighs  the  unpleas- 
ant. 

Ask  the  child  who  has  come  Into  the  full 
freedom  of  summer,  the  land  of  the  sun- 
tanned, the  relaxed,  the  carefree.     Ask  the 


youngish  man  whose  brown  legs  pedal  a  bike 
to  the  river  bridge  and  back,  to  the  green  ap- 
ple tree  and  back,  and  repeats  it  several 
times  a  day. 

Ask  that  child  with  mouth  and  hands 
stained  raspberry  purple,  arms  and  legs  briar 
scratched,  whose  coat  of  tan  Is  past  pain  of 
sunburn. 

Ask  any  lowan  who  has  watched  prairie 
wind  cross  a  fleld  of  grain,  watched  the  way 
of  a  breeze  in  a  favorite  tree,  lain  back  on  the 
tufted  comfort  of  orchard  bluegrass  to  watch 
apples  ripen,  stars  shine  or  the  moon  rise. 

It  brings  rest  as  well  as  pleasure  to  let  your 
eyes  rest  on  the  deep  dark  green  of  an  oak 
timber,  to  find  there  dimensions  of  green  not 
to  be  pictured  in  words. 

There  is  relief  in  the  stalwart  hickories,  the 
graceful  bending  maples,  the  strength  and 
stature  of  spreading  elms. 

Joy  lives  in  an  apple  tree,  delight  is  a  sum- 
mer resident  of  plum  thicket  and  elderberry 
bush. 

Bird  sound  and  bird  song  are  constant.  In 
summer  our  lives  are  parallel  to  theirs. 
Building  lots  are  chosen,  mates  courted, 
homes  built,  and  young  raised  to  a  familiar 
accompaniment  of  danger,  of  making  a  liv- 
ing, of  honest  Joy  in  a  days  work  done. 
They,  too,  sing  thanks  at  eventide,  and  greet 
a  new  day  with  Joyful  sounds. 

Against  the  background  of  varied  greens 
from  horizon  to  horizon  color  moves  in  pa- 
rade. Prom  gold  to  dandelion,  fanfare  of 
tulip,  to  the  variety  of  color  which  is  iris 
and  peony,  we  come  from  March  to  the  end 
of  May. 

This  is  prelude  to  the  roses,  the  lilies,  and 
to  the  old  fashioned  garden  favorites,  zinnia, 
marigold,  and  petunia. 

Add  to  this  the  staccato  notes  of  geraniums 
brought  from  indoors,  multiply  it  by  gladiolus 
and  chrysanthemums. 

Without  cultivated  flowers  we  would  still 
have  blossoms,  for  the  trees  would  bloom  in 
spring.  The  wild  rose,  spiderwort.  black- 
eyed-susans  and  butter-and-eggs  would 
brighten  their  corners  and  ours. 

There  would  still  be  sweet  wild  plum,  and 
whole  fields  of  red  clover.  The  fiat  discs  of 
blossom  on  the  elderberry  would  reflect  the 
moonlight  with  their  green  creaminess  even 
as  they  gave  off  their  own  fragrance. 

.  The  pleasures  which  are  Iowa  at  this  sea- 
son are  not  too  numerous,  but  too  numerous 
to  mention.  The  row  crops  marching  across 
the  black  earth,  grain  fields  gone  golden,  hay 
drying  under  the  sun  which  helped  to  grow 
it. 

The  quietness  of  a  country  creek,  or  a 
fence-corner  community,  the  peace  that 
dwells  beneath  tall  trees.  The  occasional 
sight  of  a  deer  drinking  in  the  cool  dusk  of 
evening. 

The  year  is  shorter,  and  stunmer  barely 
time  to  count  the  blessings  between  spring 
and  fall.  We  may  not  be  able  to  pedal  to  the 
river  bridge,  or  to  "piece"  on  green  apples, 
but  we  can  retrieve  such  memories  from  past 
summers,  and  add  others  to  be  recalled  at  a 
later  time. 

NEBRASKA  NEWSPAPERS  CON- 
CERNED BY  PRESIDENT'S  USE  OF 
POWERS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  sam- 
pling of  editorial  reaction  in  Nebraska 
to  the  President's  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage reveals  a  consistent  theme  of  nag- 
ging concern  felt  by  Americans  every- 
where that  the  great  powers  of  the  White 
House  be  used  to  change,  perhaps  irrevo- 
cably, the  course  this  Nation  will  take. 
These  editorials  represent  a  broad  con- 
sensus in  my  State  that  there  is  a  recog- 
nizable danger  in  the  very  breadth  of 
the  proposals  advanced  by  the  President 
and  his  preoccupation  with  Government 


solutions  to  virtually  all  the  problems  of 
mankind. 

None  of  the  editorials  I  have  seen 
quarrels  with  Mr.  Johnson's  aims  and 
aspirations.  Indeed,  most  of  them  com- 
mend his  statement  on  this  score. 

The  concern  expressed  in  the  editorials 
is  summed  up  by  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  in  this  way: 

Thus,  under  the  ground  rules  of  the  Great 
Society,  the  people  are  not  to  do:  they  are  to 
be  done  for.  They  need  not  act.  Big 
brother  will  act  for  them. 

The  Lincoln  Journal  said : 

Some  of  Mr.  Johnson's  proposals  undoubt- 
edly will  prove  to  be  of  little  or  no  merit,  or 
of  potential  danger.  Most  glaring  among 
these  is  the  proposed  hospital  care  for  tlie 
elderly  under  social  security  and  the  out- 
lawing of  the  State  right-to-work  laws. 

The  Norfolk  Daily  News  observed: 
Perhaps  the  shopping  list  includes  noth- 
Ing  new  in  the  way  of  proposals — but  rarely 
in  the  Nation's  history  has  one  man  been 
granted  such  great  power  to  see  his  programs 
through. 

The  Grand  Island  Independent  said: 
What  we  are  suggesting  is  that  some  of 
the  specifics  may  not  be  as  glistening  as  the 
packages  in  which  they  come — that  they  may 
be  excessively  costly  or  better  handled  by 
State  and  local  governments — We  prefer  to 
take  the  proposals  one  at  a  time  instead  of 
bidding  too  high  on  the  President's  gaudily 
wrapped  box  lunch. 

The  Scottsbluff  Star-Herald  wrote: 
Tlie  commitment  of  this  Nation,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  White  House  to  a  Washington- 
based,  federally  oriented,  all-encompassing 
Government  blueprint  for  society  as  lived 
in  the  50  States  was  never  more  plain.  The 
death  knell  was  tolled  over  conservative  lines 
of  thought  and  the  door  was  opened  to  a 
brand  of  liberalism  which  will  mark  the 
course  of  this  Nation  for  many  decades,  if  not 
for  all  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorials  from  which  these 
excerpts  have  been  taken  be  printed  in 
the  Record  in  their  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Lincoln   (Nebr.)   Journal,  Jan.  5, 

1965] 

The  President  and  His  Mandate 

If  there  ever  was  serious  doubt  that  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  would  use  the  man- 
date of  his  overwhelming  election  in  order 
to  press  forward  with  his  plans  for  a  "Great 
Society,"  it  should  have  been  dispelled  by 
his  state  of  the  Union  message. 

Included  in  his  evening  chat  with  Con- 
gress and  the  people  was  virtually  every  pro- 
gram he  suggested  during  the  presidential 
campaign — from  creation  of  a  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  to  Social  Security- 
financed  hospital  care  of  the  aged — plus  a 
few  that  had  scarcely  been  mentioned  before, 
such  as  reforms  in  the  electoral  college. 

A  nation  still  accustomed  to  the  display 
of  vigor  and  the  oratorical  flourishes  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  might  miss  the  full 
impact  of  what  President  Johnson  was  pro- 
posing. But  in  his  quiet,  matter-of-fact  de- 
livery Mr.  Johnson  outlined  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  all-encompassing  domestic  pro- 
gram the  country  has  witnessed  since  New 
Deal  days. 

Without  a  doubt,  every  inhabitant  of  this 
land,  and  many  of  those  abroad,  would  be 
directly  affected  in  a  number  of  ways  by  the 
President's  proposals,  If  they  become  law. 
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Whether  the  individual  and  overall  effect 
nf  each  program  would  be  good  or  bad  wiU 
be  the  question  for  the  American  people. 
Srough  the  congress,  to  decide.  As  a  prac 
Ifcaimatter,  of  course,  the  top-heavy  ma- 
ori  y^?  Democrats  in  both  Houses  of  Coii. 
Sss  makes  it  highly  likely  that  the  Presl- 
ripnt  will  get  Just  about  what  he  wants. 

WhTle  details  of  the  Presidential  proposals 
are  still  to  come  in  special  messages,  many 
nf  the  generalities  discussed  appear  to  be 
beneficial,  if  not  essential,  to  the  forward 
thrust  of  this  Nation. 

increased  Federal  involvement  in  such 
areas  as  education,  health,  urban  develop- 
ment, transportation  and  air  and  ^ater  pol- 
StioA  control  apparently  is  demanded  if  the 
Nation  is  to  continue  making  economic  and 
SSal  advances.  It  can  be  argued  that  these 
and  other  functions  should  ^e  performed  at 
the  State  and  local  level.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  they  have  not  been  handled 
Adequately  by  Stat e'and  local  authorities  and 
there  is  no  assurance  that  they  will  be 

Some  of  Mr.  Johnson's  proposals  undoubt- 
edlv  will  prove  to  be  of  little  or  no  merit,  or 
of  potential  danger.  Most  glaring  among 
these  is  the  proposed  hospital  care  for  the 
elderly  under  social  security  and  the  outlaw- 
ing of  State  right-to-work  laws  _.  ,  . 
For  Republicans  and  indepehdent-minded 
Democrats  in  Congress,  a  huge  assignment  s 
Tssued  in  scrutinizing  the  detailed  proposals 
and  sorting  the  good  from  the  bad.  For  K,e 
pSucans.  as  a  gravely  depleted  opposition 
oarty  the  task  is  esoecially  challenging. 

By  attempting  to  oppose  the  Johnson  pro- 
eram  in  its  entirety,  the  Republicans  almost 
surelv  will  be  condemned  to  defeat.  More 
feasible,  it  seems,  will  be  a  concerted  attack 
on  those  few  measures  which  the  party  deems 
most  objectionable,  along  with  sincere  efforts 
to  improve  anc^  offer  alternatives  on  ideas 
that  are  of  general  merit. 

The  most  obvious  criticism  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  is  in  their  added  expense  at 
the  same  time  "substantial"  cuts  in  Federal 
excise  taxes  are  being  pushed 

This  argument  in  itself  might  not  be  too 
persuasive,  however.  For  a  number  oj  Pro- 
posals involve  little  or  no  expenditure. 
Others,  which  could  lead  to  huge  outlays  in 
the  future,  apparently  would  be  started  on  a 
very  modest  scale,  as  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram already  has  been  launched. 

At  the  same  time.  Federal  revenues  have 
been  rising  sharply  even  "^der  lower  Federal 
Income  tax  rates— some  contend  that  the  in- 
creases are  because  of  the  reduced  tax  rates. 
The  proposed  cuts  in  excise  taxes  undoubt- 
edly would  be  refiected  in  increased  economic 
activity  and  still  greater  income  tax  returns. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Johnson  has  proven  both  his 
sincerity  and  his  skill  as  an  economizer  in 
Government.  ^,^  . 

At  least  part  of  the  added  expenditures  in 
his  domestic  programs  could  be  offset  oy 
savings  in  the  military  and  other  phases  of 
the  Federal  budget.  In  his  message,  the 
President  singled  out  agriculture  as  one  area 
In  which  he  expects  to  reduce  Government 
costs 

In  foreign  affairs,  the  President  also  out- 
lined an  active  and  ambitious  future. 

A  prospective  exchange  of  visits  with  the 
new  Soviet  leaders,  plus  possible  trips  to 
Europe  and  South  America,  promises 
Btepped-up  activity  in  the  pursuit  of  world 
peace  and  understanding.  Mr.  Johnson 
served  notice  that  he  does  not  intend  to 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam,  even  though 
he  offered  no  suggestions  for  improving  the 
situation  there.  tt   i«.  .^ 

In  all.  the  President  has  given  the  United 
States,  and  the  world,  a  great  deal  of  fooa 
for  thought  on  what  the  destiny  of  mankind 
should  be  and  how  It  might  be  achieved^ 
He  has  provided  a  good  foundation  from 
Which  serious  deliberation  of  the  future  can 
begin.  -r' 


I  From  the  Norfolk  (Nebr.)  DaUy  News.  Jan 
'  6.    1965] 

Lyndon's  Unprecedented  Power 

In  the  past  quarter  century,  as  in  most 
of  the  Nation's  history,  each  American  Presi- 
dent has  had  to  temper  his  own  thoughts 
about  the  direction  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  the  attitude  of  the  Congress 
through  which  he  gained  the  authority  and 
the  money  for  his  programs.  ^    x,  ^^  ,„ 

In  this  recent  period  that  extends  back  in 
the  Nation's  history  to  the  end  of  the  second 
Franklin  Roosevelt  administration,  the  Pres- 
ident's goals  have  been  achieved  largely  by 
his   success  in  obtaining  compromise  with 

^°T^rf  "are  no  such  restraints  on  Lyndon 

Johnson.  .    ,    ■     ,     .„ 

Aside  from  a  Congress  overwhelmingly  In 
political  sympathy  with  him.  he  has  been 
Favored  with  a  significant  rules  change  in 
the  House.    Presidential  programs  have  been 
sSTpped  in  the  past  by   a  stubborn  House 
SSles  Committee,  but  this  will  no  longer  be 
S^Ukely.    The  Congress  itself  is  "ow  geared 
to  act  for  President  Johnson— and  there  is 
certain  to  be  much  more  consent  and  less 
advice.    His  successes  with  the  past  Congress 
were  achieved  because  he  had  long  years  of 
service  on  Capitol  Hill  that  gave  him  the 
skill  to  know  what  could  be  done. 

Now  he  has  that  same  skiU  along  with  the 
politickl  strength  of  a  landslide  vote,  a  Con- 
Less  made  up  of  people  two-thirds  of  whom 
fre  in  sympathy  with  him,  acting  under  rules 
which  give  greater  power  to  the  majority. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  talk  Monday 
night  the  President  Indicated,  as  he  had 
Sifoughout  the  campaign,  that  he  would 
rnake  full  use  of  every  power  to  P^^^f/°^„S^ 
Federal  programs  Involving  aid  to  education, 
social  security  health  measures,  added  pov- 
eny-flghtmg  funds  and  authority,  additional 
efforts  against  crime  and  delinquency,  ex- 
tension Bt  minimum  wage  laws,  worker  re- 
training, establishment  of  regional  ".edical 
centers.  That  is  Just  a  sampling  of  the 
breadth  of  his  programs. 

Perhaps  the  shopping  list  includes  nothing 
new  in  the  way  of  proposals-but  rarely  In 
the  Nation's  history  has  one  man  been 
granted  such  great  power  to  see  his  programs 
through. 


The  clock  is  not  likely  to  be  turned  back, 
however  much  some  of  us  may  cherish  and 
seek  for  the  reestabllshment  of  principles 
and  programs  having  an  old-fashioned  and 
now  outmoded  foundation. 

The  champions  of  States  rights,  of  Indi- 
vidual responsibility,  of  personal  freedom— 
the  last  vestiges  of  rugged  indlviduallsm-- 
may  find  themselves  In  the  backwaters  and 
eddies  of  what  1964  politicians  referred  to 
as  the  "mainstream  of  American  thought, 
an  almost  silent  and  surely  ineffective  force. 

We  thought  President  Johnson  went  aU 
the  way  as  the  spokesman  for  bigger  and 
more  powerful  central  government.  Those 
who  expected  a  more  moderate  posture  were 
disappointed,  because  it  wasn't  there. 

With  an  overpowering  majority  supporting 
him  m  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the  man 
from  Texas  Is  likely  to  attain  the  bulk  of 
his  objectives.  Just  as  he  outlined  them  the 

other  night.  ♦,^». 

If  we  are  alert  to  the  tide  of  our  times, 
we  should  study  his  remarks  of  this  week, 
and  the  supplementary,  detailed  recom- 
mendations soon  to  follow,  for  they  wUl  point 
out  the  future  course  of  this  Nation. 

The  Great  Society  Is  about  to  take  on 
flesh  and  form. 


[From  the  Scottsbluff   (Nebr.)    Star-Herald. 
^  Jan. 6, 1965] 

GREAT  Society  Nears  Pruition 
The  polished,  50-mlnute  address  by  /resi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  reporting  Monday 
nl?ht  to  the  congress  and  the  country  on 
?he  state  of  the  Nation,  represented  a  rather 
clear  preview  of  things  to  come  In  these 
United  States.  ....    ^     ,,    „- 

With  a  so-called  mandate  at  his  back,  as 
a  rniquence  of  a  sweeping  election  victory 
last  November,  President  Johnson  ouUlned  a 
Sind  plS  which,  as  the  pattern  for  the 
&Tat  society,  as  it  is  more  aptlY  called^  de- 
manded of  the  Congress  legislation  Impte- 
Sentmg  vastly  enlarged  Instruments  of  Fed- 
eral  responsibility. 

The  real  core  of  Johnsonian  thought  was 
not  m  the  invitation  for  high  Soviet  officials 
?o  visit  the  united  States  ^  that  "we  maj 
come  to  know  each  other  better,  ^^t  was 
tTbe  found  in  the  broad  outline  for  social 
and  cultural  action  revolving  around  bote 
old   and   new   agencies    of   central    govern 

"^T^he  commitment  of  this  Natlmi.  as  inter- 
preted by  the  White  House,  to  a  Washlngton- 
bnsed  federally  oriented,  all-encompasslng 
Snment  bLeprint  for  society  as  lived 
m  the  50  States  was  never  more  plain. 

The  death  knell  was  tolled  over  conserva- 
tive lines  of  thought  and  the  door  was  ope^d 
to  a  brand  of  liberalism  which  will  mark  the 
coin^e  of  this  Nation  for  many  decades,  if 
not  for  all  time. 


[From  the  Grand  Island  (Nebr.)   Independ- 
'  ent.  Jan.  7.  1965] 

Our  Judgment  Is  Reserved 

Unmistakably,  the  goals  which  President 
Lvndon  B.  Johnson  has  outlined  for  his 
G«at  society  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage have  broad  appeal.  Unmistakably  this 
speech  was  In  the  best  Johnson  tradition  of 
Rnmethlne  for  evervone. 

Who  can  quarrel  with  his  objectives? 

A  program  In  education  to  Insure  every 
American  child  the  fullest  development  of 
his  mind  and  skills.  ,„,„„ 

A  massive  attack  on  crippling  and  killing 

"^^  A  national  effort  to  make  the  American  city 

a  better  and  more  stimulating  place  to  me_ 

An  increase  in  the  beauty  of  America  and 

end  to  the  poisoning  of  our  rivers  and  the  air 

'^^''new^program  to  develop  regions  of  our 
country    now    suffering    from    distress    and 

'^TeS'L'fforts  to  control  and  prevent  crime 

^tliminXn"?f  every  remaining  obstacle  to 
the  right  and  opportunity  to  vote. 

Honor  and  support  for  the  achievements 
of  thought  and  the  creations  of  art. 

An    allout   campaign   against    waste    and 
Inefficiency. 

Most  admirable  ideals,  all  of  them. 

But  win  the  specifics  be  as  palatable? 

That  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  President  has  given  some  hints  and 
they  raise  some  doubt.  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  he  reiterated  his  support  for 
hospital  care  for  the  elderly  under  social 
security.  Bv  now,  this  program  may  have 
bin  deUiled.  But  whatever  the  details  It 
18  certain  to  be   met  with  objections,  and 

'^SomTTmprovement  In  medical  assistance 
is  unqSesSnably  needed  The  [ecent  report 
that  only  eight  persons  in  H^^^  County^re 
receiving  assistance  under  the  Kerr  Kuus 
^lan  indicates  definite  shortcomings  in  that 
Approach  But  isn't  it  more  logical  to  im- 
p?Sve  that  program,  or  inaugurate  a  new  one 
with  other  methods  of  financing  rather  than 

Teopardize  the  social  ^-^"J  .^>5,*?ett^r^ 
program  that  promises  to  be  little  better  _ 

^  Stollarly,  Is  it  really  °«!=^^f J^  ^evelop- 
npnartment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop 
Sent  ^our  already  vast  Federal  bureau^ 
racv  as  the  President  proposes?  Or  couia 
his  programs  be  handled  by  the  existing 
Heal?^Educatlon.  and  Welfare  Department? 
What  we  are  suggesting  Is  that  some  of  the 
specffics  may  not  be  as  glistening  as  the 
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package  in  which  they  come- that  they  may 
be  excessively  costly  or  better  handled  by 
State  and  local  governments. 

We  are  not  suggesting  that  this  will  apply 
to  all  of  the  contents.  Massive  Federal  ex- 
penditures in  the  fight  against  cancer  and 
heart  disease,  for  example,  might  well  be  a 
boon  to  the  Nation.  Similarily.  Federal 
power  to  prevent  pollution  of  air  and  water 
might  well  be  in  order.  Both  were  suggested 
in  the  President's  message. 

But  we  do  prefer  to  take  the  proposals  one 
at  a  time  instead  of  bidding  too  high  on  tne 
President's  gaudily  wrapped  box  lunch. 

I  From  the  Omaha   (Nebr.)    Evening  World- 
Herald,  Jan.  6,  1965) 
Leave  It  to  Lyndon 
President  Johnson's  low-keyed  delivery  of 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  was  pretty- 
much   in  keeping  with  its  vaguely  worded 

content.  ,   .      „^.     -  _ 

While  the  President  managed  to  ask  for 
most  of  the  items  in  his  party's  1964  catch- 
all platform,  he  did  so  in  restrained,  almost 
pedestrian  language. 

The  same  proposals  offered  m  Mr.  John- 
son's high-pitched,  pre-White  House  voice 
pnd  accompanied  by  his  former  arm  waving 
might  have  roused  the  tiger  in  opponents 
of  his  mostly  Socialist  Great  Society. 

But  he  soothed  and  smoothed,  rather  than 
exhorted.  The  fatherly  tones  prompted 
even  Senator  Dirksen,  the  Republican  Sen- 
ate leader,  to  reply  in  kind  and  mildly  to 
point  out  that  the  President  apparently 
hoped  to  achieve  paradise  at  cut  rates. 

Much  of  Mr.  Johnson's  appraisal  of  the 
Nation's  needs  was  reasonable. 

\merica  does  need  to  make  available  to 
every  child  an  education  that  will  develop 
his  mind  and  skills.  ^w„v,f 

It  does  need  to  attack  disease,  the  blight 
of  cities,  the  pollution  of  air  and  rivers, 
crime  and  delinquency,  waste  and  in- 
efficiencv. 

America  does  need  to  make  the  cities  bet- 
ter places  in  which  to  live. 

\merica  needs  to  preserve  and  increase 
the  beautv  of  America,  and  to  encourage  the 
achievements  of  thought  and  the  creations 

of  art.  ,  , 

The  better  America  and  the  better  world 
which  Mr  Johnson  pictured  are  not  only 
legitimate  aspirations,  but  their  achleve- 
mlnt  should  ciccupy  the  thoughts  of  all  who 
care  about  the  kind  of  world  in  which  their 
children  will  live. 

But  the  disconcerting  thing  about  Mr. 
Johnson's  portrait  of  the  Great  Society  is 
that  the  great  improvements  therein  are  to 
be  brought  about  not  by  individual  and  local 
effort— the  ingenuity  of  Americans  working 
together  voluntarily. 

Thev  are  to  be  imposed  by  a  supposedly 
wi=;e  benevolent  Federal  Government  which 
will 'determine  the  needs,  make  the  plans 
to  meet  them,  devise  the  programs,  super- 
vise their  administration,  and.  of  course  fi- 
nance them,  while  at  the  same  time  cutting 

The  President  said  he  will  call  a  White 
House  conference  for  this  purpose,  send  a  bill 
to  Congress  for  that,  exercise  the  powers  he 
already  has  to  achieve  still  another  goal. 

Thus,  under  the  ground  rules  of  the  Great 
Society,  the  people  are  not  to  do;  they  are 
to  be  done  for. 

They  need  not  act.  Big  brother  will  act 
for  them. 

Don't  worry  about  how  our  country  can 
finance  the  superwelfare  state  while  "we 
continue  along  the  path  toward  a  balanced 
budget  in  a  balanced  economy." 

Just  leave  it  to  Lyndon. 

Phrased  in  the  President's  quiet  tones,  this 
sounded  almost  convincing — this  soft  sell  for 
soft  socialism. 


The  same  kind  of  words  wrapped  around 
the  desperately  complex  problems  of  ifjet- 
nam  or  applied  to  relations  with  the  Com- 
munist world  were  almost  as  consoling. 

Let  the  Moscow  leaders  talk  on  our  tele- 
vision and  our  people  on  theirs — and  some- 
how the  great  chasms  between  us  will  close. 

In  any  event,  leave  these  problems  to 
Lyndon  Johnson.  He  and  his  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  will  figure  things  out. 

And  as  lor  those  who  may  have  nagging 
doubts  that  father  knows  best,  well,  even 
many  of  them  were  subdued  by  Mr.  John- 
son's performance. 

They  may  not  be  heard  from,  however,  un- 
til Mr.  Johnson  this  weekend  starts  sending 
down  his  special  messages  spelling  out  pre- 
cisely what  he  has  in  mind  and  how  much  it 
is  likely  to  cost. 


NATHAN  GOLD— GOLD  MEDAL 
CITIZEN 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  January  14,  the  National  Re- 
tail Merchants  Association  granted  its 
highest  award,  the  Gold  Medal,  to  one  of 
Nebraska's  most  selfless  and  civic- 
minded  citizens,  Mr.  Nathan  Gold,  of 
Lincoln. 

To  mark  the  occasion,  the  998  em- 
ployees of  Gold's  of  Nebraska,  a  leading 
midwestern  department  store,  took  a  full 
page  advertisement  in  the  Lincoln  news- 
papers to  salute  their  friend  and  co- 
worker. Each  employee's  signature  ap- 
pears on  the  advertisement. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Nate 
Gold's  employees  call  themselves  "co- 
workers." This  is  because  an  enlight- 
ened employment  policy  many  years  ago 
established  that  the  lowliest  clerk  and 
the  president  of  the  company  were  liter- 
ally working  together  for  the  good  of  the 
company  and  the  community. 

As  the  Lincoln  Journal  observed  edi- 
torially : 

In  a  larger  sense,  Nathan  Gold  has  been  a 
friend  and  coworker  of  all  Lincolnites  and 
all  Nebraskans.  He  has  given  of  his  time 
and  talent  toward  developing  the  State  and 
its  resources,  including  Nebraska's  youth. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  list  here 
Mr.  Gold's  long  and  illustrious  roll  of 
activities  for  the  betterment  of  his  city 
and  his  State  and  their  resources  in- 
cluding Nebraska's  youth. 

Perhaps  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  al- 
though he  operates  one  of  Nebraska's 
largest  businesses,  he  has  never  been  too 
busy  to  accept  a  new  and  burdensome 
civic  duty.  These  activities  range  from 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Nebraska  Re- 
sources Foundation  to  work  with  4-H 
Clubs,  from  heading  famine  and  relief 
drives  to  directing  the  sale  of  war  bonds, 
from  service  to  the  Jewish  Welfare  Foun- 
dation to  establishing  a  better  business 
bureau  in  Lincoln. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  entirely  fitting  that 
the  National  Retail  Merchants  Associa- 
tion should  present  its  most  distinguished 
Gold  Medal  award  to  a  most  distin- 
guished gold  medal  citizen— Nathan 
Gold. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  excerpts  from  an 
article  in  Stores,  the  official  magazine 
of  the  National  Retail  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation, which  explains  the  award  given 
to  Mr.  Gold. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Like  every  other  recipient  of  the  Gold 
Medal  Award,  Mr.  Gold  has  made  a  special 
and  distinctive  contribution  to  retailing. 
In  his  case,  this  contribution  has  been  pri- 
marily the  improvement  and  enlargement  of 
the  public  image  of  the  retailer.  When  he 
was  president  of  the  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association,  in  1959,  Nathan  Gold  led 
in  the  development  of  a  public  relations  pro- 
gram for  the  industry,  and  he  talked  and 
wrote  to  hundreds  of  retailers  on  this 
subject. 

It  is  true,  as  he  said  then,  that  many  stores 
are  deeply  and  generously  involved  in  com- 
munity affairs  and  need  only  to  tell  the  pub- 
lic about  these  activities  to  be  more  fully 
appreciated.  But  there  are  few  retailers 
who  have  been  such  active  community 
leaders  as  Nathan  Gold  himself.  When  he 
entered  the  family  business  of  Gold  &  Co.  in 
1911,  Nebraska  as  a  State  was  only  43  years 
old. 

For  12  years,  from  1949  to  1961,  he  headed 
the  Nebraska  Resources  Foundation,  a  group 
dedicated  to  the  creation  of  an  Increasingly 
diversified  economy  for  the  State.  He  saw 
the  foundation's  work  reach  success  as  more 
manufacturers  established  operations  in  Ne- 
braska towns.  This  was  only  one  phase  of  a 
well-planned  program  to  avoid  the  pitfalls 
of  a  one-sided  economy.  At  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  chemurglc  research  was — and 
is — continuously  adapting  agricultural  by- 
products to  industrial  uses.  Mr.  Gold  has 
been  a  financial  contributor  to  this  research, 
but  that  is  only  one  aspect  of  his  support 
of  the  university's  activities. 

He  has  been  the  donor  of  special  scholar- 
ships to  freshmen,  which  are  called  the  Wil- 
liam Gold  Keys  in  honor  of  his  father,  who 
founded  the  department  store  in  1902.  The 
University  of  Nebraska  gave  him  a  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  in  1946,  and  Ne- 
braska's Wcsleyan  University  conferred  on 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  hu- 
mane letters. 

Gold's  work  for  young  people  has  brought 
him  honorary  memberships  in  the  4-H 
Clubs,  the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  the 
Future  Homemakers  of  America,  and  the  in- 
ternational farm  youth  exchange  program. 
He  helped  finance  trips  to  Europe  for  4-H 
boys  and  girls  under  the  farm  youth  ex- 
change program;  made  an  annual  tradition 
of  a  Labor  Day  banquet  for  4^H  Club  mem- 
bers from  all  over  the  State. 

The  city  of  Lincoln  is  the  focus  of  Nebra- 
ska State  pride  and  accomplishment.  Na- 
than Gold  was  a  cofounder  of  the  Lincoln 
City  Planning  Commission  and  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  of  Lincoln;  has  been  honor- 
ary president  of  the  Urban  League  Center 
and  an  officer  of  the  Lincoln  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Nebraska  State  Historical 
Society:  is  chairman  this  year  of  the  Lincoln 
Foundation  Endowment  Fund  campaign. 

These  are  but  samples  of  the  many  activi- 
ties which  Mr.  Gold  feels  the  independent 
merchant  can  and  should  carry  on  in  his 
community.  His  own  contributions  to  the 
development  of  Lincoln  and  of  Nebraska 
have,  along  with  a  tradition  of  progressive 
merchandising  and  management,  built  a 
highly  personal  and  distinctive  reputation 
for  the  store.  Its  recent  purchase  by  J.  L. 
Brandels  &  Sons  leaves  its  operation  and 
management  unchanged,  and  combines  the 
resources  and  buying  power  of  the  two  larg- 
est independent  retailers  in  Nebraska. 

On  the  same  site  it  has  occupied  since 
1924,  Gold's  has  been  several  times  enlarged 
and  modernized,  until  it  occupies  the  better 
part  of  a  square  block.  Its  most  recent 
modernization,  completed  last  year,  cost  $1-5 
million. 
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Nathan  Gold  became  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Gold's  in  1955.  his  son.  William 
Gold  succeeding  him  in  the  presidency. 
The  senior  Gold  has  put  his  time  and  en- 
ergy more  than  ever  into  State  and  com- 
munity service,  following  the  lifetime  prin- 
ciple best  summed  up  in  his  own  words: 
"Every  change  in  the  economy  of  a  city, 
every "  population  shift,  every  tax  measure, 
every  slum  clearance  project  exerts  a  direct 
or  indirect  influence  on  each  retailer's  busi- 
ness No  longer  is  it  possible  to  be  Just  a 
storekeeper.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  in 
order  to  be  successful  merchants,  we  must 
also  be  successful,  active,  interested  citizens 
of  our  communities." 


CREATION  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  BUDGET 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
previous  years,  I  have  joined  in  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  the  bill  to  create  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  S.  2. 

This  measure  is  an  essential  first  step 
toward  biinging  the  gigantic  Federal 
budget  back  under  congressional  control. 
We  speak  of  congressional  control  of  the 
purse  strings,  but  real  control  can  pro- 
ceed only  on  the  basis  of  adequate 
knowledge.  In  recent  years  the  budget 
has  grown  so  vast,  so  complicated  that  it 
becomes  increasingly  difficult  for  the 
Senate  and  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees to  follow  all  of  its  reaches.  Con- 
gressional control  becomes  more  and 
more  a  matter  of  faith,  less  and  less  a 
matter  of  fact.  There  is  a  real  and  pres- 
ent danger  that  effective  control  over 
the  spending  of  the  people's  money  will 
be  lost  by  simple  default. 

Yet.  the  Federal  tax  burden  has  be- 
come the  largest  single  expense  for  the 
average  American  family.    The  Federal 
budget  has  become  the  longest  balance 
sheet  in  the  Nation.     Federal  revenues 
have  become  more  than  three  times  as 
great  as  the  total  of  all  private  corpora- 
tion profits.     Federal  spending,  which 
was  at  a  level   of   $9   billion  in   1940. 
reached  a  new  record  of  $98  billion  in 
1964.    Just  during  the  last  4  years  spend- 
ing has  increased  $21  billion.    We  have 
reached  the  point  where  the  national 
debt  grows  in  peace  as  well  as  war,  dm*- 
ing  prosperity  as  during  depression. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  give  Con- 
gress the  tools  with  which  to  more  care- 
full  scrutinize  the  spending  process. 

First.  It  proposes  that  a  new  joint 
committee  establish  overall  goals  and 
limits  on  the  spending  program,  so  as  to 
tailor  the  individual  departmental  and 
agency  programs  down  to  fit  within  those 
goals. 

Second.  It  would  equip  Congress  with 
a  staff  of  fiscal  analysts  and  technical 
specialists— experts  to  match  against  the 
spokesmen  for  the  departments  of  the 
executive  branch. 

The  joint  committee  proposed  to  be 
created  by  this  bill  would  be  composed  of 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations.  The  staff  of 
analysts  under  their  supervision  would 
make  continuing  studies  of  the  programs 
of  the  executive  branch,  existing  and 
proposed,  on  a  year-round  basis.  When 
■      the  budget  requests  from  the  executive 


departments  came  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  we  would  be  more  adequately  pre- 
pared to  analyze  the  budget  presenta- 
tions of  departmental  spokesmen,  to 
question  their  claims  or  criticize  their 
operations,  even  to  propose  policy 
changes  in  the  conduct  of  such  programs 
where  necessary  to  reflect  the  will  of 
Congress. 

As  the  Federal  Government  piles  pro- 
gram on  top  of  program  and  reaches 
out  to  find  new  fields  of  activity,  we  need 
such  staff  assistance  to  enable  us  to  dis- 
charge our  responsibilities.  The  estab- 
lishment of  this  joint  committee  would 
bring  to  the  appropriations  process  the 
same  advantages  as  the  taxing  com- 
mittees of  the  two  Houses  now  recieve 
from  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation. 

The  Senate  has  passed  this  proposal  on 
six  different  occasions.  This  year  has 
already  seen  many  changes  suggested 
for  the  operation  of  the  Congress,  and 
many  of  us  have  joined  in  support  of  the 
proposal  for  a  general  study  of  the  op- 
erations of  Congress.  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  can  move  ahead  with  this  legislation 
and  secure  the  adoption  of  this  needed 
congressional  committee. 

One  area  where  this  proposed  com- 
mittee is  particularly  needed  is  m  the 
handling  of  the  reports  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  on  its  inspections  of 
the  various  executive  departments,    ine 
General  Accounting  Office  is  an  arm  of 
the  Congress.    Again  and  again  it  has 
uncovered  bad  budgetary  practices  or 
wasteful  spending  policies,  and  reportea 
them  to  Congress.    All  too  often  such 
bad  practices  are  permitted  to  continue 
even  after  being  exposed  simply  because 
Congress  has  not  created  effective  ma- 
chinery to  force  their  correction.    'The 
proposed  Joint  Budget  Committee  would 
give  us  the  means  to  follow  through 
after  receiving  the  GAO  reports  of  in- 
vestigation,   and    to    make    sure    that 
changes  are  made. 

Mr   President,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas   [Mr.    McClellan]    deserves    a 
special  word  of  praise  for  the  leader- 
ship he  has  shown  in  carrying  on  this 
fight    and  in  maintaining  the  Senates 
interest  and  support  for  the  proposal  m 
the  face  of  repeated  discouragements  be- 
cause of  the  refusal  of  the  House  to 
agree.    He  and  I  have  served  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  together.    From 
our  experience  there  we  have  come  to 
realize  how  essential  it  is  to  take  action 
along  the  lines  of  S.  2.  and  give  ourselves 
the  necessary  instruments  with  which  to 
discharge  our  responsibilities. 


Sir  Winston  said  on  his  88th  birthday, 
"I  feel  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Today  we  feel  this  tragic  loss  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  for  he  was  one  of  our  own. 
But  we  cannot  claim  exclusive  possession 
because  in  fact,  everyone  on  every  side 
of  every  ocean  feels  this  loss  to  the  cause 
of  mankind.  Out  of  our  ranks  has  de- 
parted a  noble  warrior  and  prince  of 
peace  with  a  passion  for  humamty. 

It  was  nearly  2  years  ago  that  we  in 
the  United  States  out  of  respect  and 
thankfulness  fittingly  conferred,  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  citizenship  upon  this 
elder  statesman.  Prior  to  this  the  State 
of  Nebraska  had  conferred  its  citizen- 
ship upon  Sir  Winston  because  of  "his 
courage,  tenacity,  wisdom,  and  leader- 
ship both  in  war  and  in  peace."  One  of 
our  own  has  gone  out  from  among  us. 

The  loss  is  limited  not  to  the  nations 
of  the  world  alone.  The  impact  of  this 
tragic  loss  has  been  keenly  felt  m  the 
town  of  Clearwater,  Nebr.  A  kinship 
had  grown  and  was  strengthened  be- 
tween this  eminent  world  leader  and  the 
citizens  of  the  town.  They  had  early 
made  Sir  Winston  an  honorary  citizen 
of  their  little  town— the  highest  honor 
they  could  grant  and  the  finest  expres- 
sion of  his  inspiration  for  them. 

In  a  letter  to  Sir  Winston  they  pointed 
out  that  the  "climate  ranges  frorn  un- 
speakably hot  to  unbearably  cold,  but 
our  land  and  people  are  productive. 
Productive— here  was  an  element  in  the 
kinship  between  this  great  man  of  his- 
tory and  the  citizens  of  Clearwater.  In 
addition,  the  letter  went  on: 

We  oflfer  you  as  ycur  residence  in  the 
United  States  of  America  a  fine  little  home 
here  in  Clearwater,  which  will  be  mainteined 
for  you. 


Where  else  can  one  find  such  an  ex- 
pression of  kinship  between  a  rural  com- 
munity and  this  cosmopolitan  world  fig- 
ure? 

Each  of  the  420  citizens  of  Clearwater, 
just  as  the  peoples  of  all  Nebraska  and 
in  the  far  reaches  of  the  earth,  poign- 
antly feels  the  loss  of  this  great  actor 
from  the  stage  of  life.  Indeed,  his  life 
was  a  "triumph  of  life  itself." 


CLEARWATER  AND  NEBRASKA 
MOURN  CHURCHILL.  ITS  HONOR- 
ARY CITIZEN 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  today  are  mourning  the 
loss  of  a  great  leader  and  an  eloquent 
spokesman  for  freedom.  It  remains  for 
each  of  us  to  be  a  Uttle  less  because  of  the 
loss  of  Winston  Churchill. 


INTERNATIONAL     SCIENCE    YOUTH 
PROGRAM 
Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.    Mr.  President. 
Science   Service,  Inc.,  an   organization 
that  specializes  in  distributing  Popujar 
scientific   news  and  information,  holds 
an  international  science  fair  for  young 
people  every  year.    This  year  their  fair 
is  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  this  commg 
May     I  am  sure  the  people  of  my  State 
will  look  forward  to  the  event,  and  will 
join  me  in  welcoming  the  International 
Science  Pair -International  to  Missouri. 
The  director  of  Science  Service.  Dr. 
Watson  Davis,  recently  made  a  most  In- 
teresting and  informative  speech  con- 
cerning the  scientific  education  of  Amer- 
ican young  people,  and  of  the  youth  of 
other  nations.   I  would  Uke  to  ask  unarU- 
mous  consent.  Mr.  President,  that  Dr. 
Davis-  excellent  remarks  be  printed  m 
the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

International  Science  Youth  Program 
(Paper  by  Dr.  Watson  Davis,  director,  Science 
Service,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C..  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  lor 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  Tuesday.  De- 
cember 29,  1964,  Main  BaU  Room,  Shera- 
ton-Mount Royal  Hotel,  Montreal,  Quebec, 
Canada) 

In  the  Intellectual  ferment  remaking  the 
world,  educationally  as  well  as  indxxstrlally 
axid  philosophically,  the  kindling  of  youthful 
Interest  and  creativity  is  a  most  powerful 
and  Important  Ingredient. 

Throughout  the  world,  as  in  the  United 
States,  boys  and  girls  are  studying  science 
In  schools  and  pursuing  it  avidly  as  a  hobby. 
In  a  few  years  they  are  catching  up  with  the 
explosive  progress  of  modern  science.  A  few 
of  them  are  recognizably  of  great  talent  and 
promise,  even  at  teen  age  of  the  secondary 
school.  They  are  viewing  the  world  with 
fresh  but  enlightened  minds  that  will  give 
advanced  knowledge  of  facts  and  theories 
when  they  Join  the  research  ranks. 

In  the  United  States  alone  there  are  ap- 
proximately a  million  science-oriented  boys 
and  girls  in  high  school.  They  are  the  rank 
and  file  of  this  great  national  science  youth 
program.  These  are  the  science-motivated 
students  who  do  science  projects  and  show 
them  in  science  fairs  in  some  15,000  schools. 
Their  science  teachers,  some  20,000  of  them, 
are  sponsors  of  Science  Clubs  of  America 
units  in  practically  all  localities  of  the  Na- 
tion. They  provide  continuing  Inspiration 
to  encourage  the  young  scientists  who  under- 
take projects,  often  amazingly  expert  and 
predictive  of  what  the  student  Is  likely  to 
do  in  the  future. 

Science  is  fun.  A  "do-it-yourself"  method 
oi  learning  typifies  the  modern  method.  To 
do  experiments  is  more  effective  than  watch- 
ing a  teacher  perform  the  experiments  or 
being  forced  to  read  about  them  without 
understanding,  from  a  textbook.  The  tech- 
nique of  science  education  involves  the  stu- 
dent getting  his  hands  dirty  and  his  mind 
disturbed.  John  Dewey,  earlier  than  the 
present  revolution,  advocated  learning  by  do- 
ing In  the  form  of  fun  and  games.  This 
progressive  education  attitude  has  now  be- 
come accepted  and  conventional.  Boys  and 
girls  learn  more  earlier.  Many  teachers  can- 
not hope  to  know  as  much  as  some  eager 
student  who,  perhaps  under  her  inspiration, 
drinks  deeply  of  the  technical  literature 
which  ordinary  examinations  do  not  and 
should  not  encompass. 

The  course  content  revisions  revolution 
recognized  the  necessity  for  an  infusion  of 
the  experimental  method  into  education, 
particularly  secondary  education.  The 
growth  of  these  efforts  to  change  sci- 
ence courses  in  the  United  States  Is  an  out- 
come of  the  success  of  what  might  be  called 
the  science  project  or  the  science  fair  meth- 
od of  Interesting  the  young  in  playing  sci- 
ence actively,  instead  of  sitting  on  the  side- 
lines while  teachers  pontificate  in  lectures, 
goodhearted  and  competent  though  they 
may  be. 

There  are  underdeveloped  or  developing 
areas  in  the  United  States  from  the  stand- 
point of  science  education,  although  tremen- 
dous progress  is  being  made.  An:ierica  has 
learned  enough  to  embolden  us  to  attempt  to 
export  to  other  parts  of  the  world  what  we 
have  learned  in  science  education.  The  new 
and  useful  methods  that  can  be  transplanted 
consist  of  ideas  rather  than  materials  and 
formal  courses.  The  new  teaching  and  ex- 
tracurricular application  in  other  countries 
of  the  world,  based  upon  the  science  youth 
techniques  developed  in  the  United  States, 
gives  great  promise  for  a  continued  revolu- 
tion in  educational  thought.    Many  millions 


of  boys  and  girls.  In  addition  to  learning  how 
to  read  and  write,  do  arithmetic  and  under- 
stand rudiments  of  health,  are  being  given 
the  opportunity  of  being  convinced  by  their 
own  efforts  of  the  reality  and  validity  of  sci- 
entific knowledge  and  method.  Even  in  the 
most  advanced  parts  of  the  world  where 
education  is  fashioned  upon  the  British 
and  French  methods  of  studying  rigid 
texts  in  order  to  be  able  to  pass  quali- 
fying examinations  for  college  entrance, 
there  is  being  Infused  the  experimental 
method  as  a  result  of  which  the  students 
have  a  chance  to  learn  for  themselves  by 
doing  scientific  tasks  and  projects. 

The  experimental  science  revolution  Is  hav- 
ing Its  effect  in  the  Intellectually  advanced 
areas  as  well  as  in  the  so-called  underdevel- 
oped   new    nations    where    an    educational 
structure  must  be  newly  created  or  widely 
extended.    A  great  opportunity  exists  in  every 
area  where  educational  facilities  are  being 
created  to  Introduce  the  new  methods,  which 
in  the  long  run  will  be  cheaper  to  apply  and 
result  in  greater  educational  values.    All  of 
the  boys  and  girls  of  any  area  should  be  giv- 
en the  opportunity  to  participate  In  this  at- 
tempt of  their  schools  to  upgrade  and  vivify 
their  studies,  particularly  in  science.    What 
is  done  must  take  into  account  the  cultural 
and  national  conditions.    Science  education 
suitable  to  a  country  cannot  be  Imported  like 
an  automobile  ready  to  run.     It  must  be 
assembled  and  in  some  cases  manufactured 
to  meet  the  particular  conditions.    There  can 
be  imported  into  an  area  scientific  educa- 
tional know-how  and  prototypes  of  experi- 
mental kits  of  great  simplicity  that  can  be 
adapted  to  the  areas  and  manufactured  lo- 
cally out  of  native  materials.    There  can  be 
training  of  teachers  as  to  how  science  edu- 
cation, particularly  the  extracurricular  sci- 
ence youth  activities,  can  be  utilized.    This 
perhaps  can  best  be  done  by  a  combination 
of  bringing  teachers  from  other  areas  to  the 
United   States   and  conducting  educational 
work  training  sessions  in  those  other  areas. 
Simultaneously,  with  Its  continuing  devel- 
opment of  the  national  science  youth  pro- 
gram in  the  United  States,  Science  Service 
has  had  the   opportunity  to  undertake,   by 
several  methods,  the  introduction  of  science 
fairs  and  science  clubs  in  other  areas.    Some 
of  the  developments  of  science  fairs  have  re- 
sulted from  the  desire  of  the  teachers  and 
educational    authorities    to    introduce    the 
science  fair  method  into  their  nations  after 
they  had  seen  its  results  in  the  United  States. 
Within  the  last  3  years,  thanks  to  the  wise 
support  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion,   Science   Service   has   had   the   oppor- 
tunity to  offer  cooperation  to  ministries  of 
education  in  a  number  of  nations.    This  has 
resulted  In  the  holding  of  science  fairs  in 
those  nations.    In  a  number  of  Instances  the 
science  fair  as  a  continuing  Institution  in 
the  nation  has  been  firmly  transplanted. 

The  countries  In  which  science  fairs  have 
been  held  as  a  result  of  the  support  of  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  Science 
Service  are  Mexico,  Chile,  Colombia,  Uruguay, 
and  Spain  with  fairs  to  be  held  in  Portugal. 
El  Salvador,  and  Guatemala  In  1965.  Second 
annual  national  science  fairs  already  have 
been  held  In  Mexico  and  Chile.  Spain  and 
Uruguay  will  In  all  probability  have  their 
second  fairs  in  1965. 

Brazil  has  had  science  fairs,  a  science  talent 
search,  and  a  teaching  center  for  the  manu- 
facture of  simple  Inexpensive  science  teach- 
ing apparatus  for  a  period  of  more  than  5 
years  and  the  U.S.  example  and  experiences 
have  been  instrvmaental  in  this  development. 
The  National  Science  Fair,  which  was  first 
held  in  1950  In  Philadelphia,  became  inter- 
national in  1958  through  the  desire  of  the 
newly  established  Japan  Student  Science 
Awards'  Science  Fair,  based  on  the  U.S.  pat- 
tern, to  make  an  entry  on  a  regional  basis  in 
the  U.S.  fair.  This  has  been  followed  by 
NSF-I  entries  for  1  or  more  years  by  fairs 


in  Canada,  Thailand,  Sweden,  and  from  U.S. 
dependents  schools  In  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy. 

The  nationwide  science  fair  In  Israel  will 
have  representatives  at  the  National  Science 
Fair-International  for  the  first  time  this  year, 
even  though  it  has  been  in  operation  for  the 
past  3  years.  The  fair  is  sponsored  by  the 
Weizmann  Institute  of  Science. 

Ireland  may  be  represented  at  the  1965 
NSF-I. 

Canada  has  science  youth  programs  that 
take  the  form  of  science  fairs  as  well  as 
science  clubs.  The  Canadian  Science  Fairs 
Council  with  headquarters  at  Ottawa  has  a 
science  fair  structure  which  Involves  21  lo- 
calities and  It  holds  an  annual  Canadian 
National  Science  Fair.  In  addition,  two  re- 
gional fairs,  the  Fourth  Hamilton  Science 
Fair,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  and  the  Second  Ni- 
agara Regional  Science  Fair  at  St.  Catharines, 
Ontario,  entered  the  National  Science  Pair- 
International.  In  French-speaking  Canada, 
the  interests  and  enthusiasm  of  young  sci- 
entists, predominately  French  speaking,  are 
served  by  the  I'Association  Canadienne- 
Francalse  pour  I'Avancement  des  Sciences 
and  Club  des  Jeunes  Naturallstes. 

For  the  last  3  years,  selected  U.S.  students 
who  have  won  awards  at  the  National  Sci- 
ence Fair-International  have  been  sent  to 
Japan  where  they  were  guests  of  the  Japan 
Student  Science  Awards'  Science  Fair. 
These  U.S.  representatives  have  been  spon- 
sored and  selected  for  the  last  2  years  by 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

It  Is  expected  that  as  finances  are  avail- 
able this  very  fruitful  exchange  of  students 
between  various  parts  of  the  world  will  be 
Instituted. 

In  addition,  several  Far  Eastern  areas  with 
science  fairs,  which  have  stemmed  largely 
from  the  U.S.  pattern,  sent  representatives 
to  the  Japan  Students  Science  Awards'  Sci- 
ence Fair  as  follows:  Korea,  Okinawa, 
Taiwan,  and  Thailand. 

The  science  youth  programs  of  France 
have  taken  a  different  form  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  possible  for  students 
to  work  on  their  own  individual  projects  in 
the  official  schools.  Therefore,  there  was  or- 
ganized the  Mouvement  Jeunes-Science, 
which  has  established  laboratories  in  centers 
at  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  Angers,  Lille,  and 
Tunis,  in  which  youths  can  work  on  vari- 
ous projects  out  of  school  hours.  With 
French  Government  support,  a  beautiful 
laboratory  for  science  youth  costing  more 
than  $100,000  was  inaugurated  in  October 
to  serve  youth  of  Marseilles. 

England  has  developed  regional  science 
fairs  which  now  total  four  in  various  parts 
of  the  nation  and  these  are  in  part  modeled 
upon  the  science  fairs  as  developed  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  including  the  United 
States.  Science  Service  was  partly  instru- 
mental In  obtaining  the  financial  coopera- 
tion of  one  of  the  large  London  newspapers, 
the  Sunday  Times,  of  which  Roy  H.  Thomson 
is  publisher.  The  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  has  taken  an 
active  part  In  developing  the  structure  of 
science  fairs  working  through  local  and  re- 
gional organizations  of  the  BAAS. 

Stockholm's  Tekniska  Museet  (Museum), 
whose  director,  Sigvard  Strandh,  had  been 
the  scientific  attach^  of  the  Swedish  Em- 
bassy in  Washington,  D.C.,  Inaugurated  the 
Swedish  National  Science  Fair  in  1963  and 
a  representative  has  been  sent  to  the  Nation- 
al Science  Fair-International  that  year  and 
subsequently.  The  Swedish  National  Science 
Fair  has  entries  from  various  parts  of  that 
country. 

Science  fairs  also  have  been  developed  in 
India,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  perhaps  other  countries 
upon  which  we  do  not  have  full  Information. 
These  nations  have  utilized  the  techniques 
and  methods  of  the  American  experience  in 
most  cases. 
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overtures  have  been  made  through  several 
channels,  particularly  the  exchange  of  atomic 
p"  rev  information,  toward  a  cooperation 
with  the  science  youth  program  of  the 
USSR  which  takes  the  form  of  science 
nfoneers.  The  science  youth  program  of 
Russia  is  still  believed  to  be  relatively  un- 
developed. 

Science  Service  has  cooperated  with  the 
Interim  Coordinating  Committee  for  the 
Presentation  of  Science  and  the  Development 
of  Out-of-School  Scientific  Activities,  which 
had  bad  support  from  UNESCO  and  result- 
ine  from  a  UNESCO  conference.  There  are 
reoresentatives  on  this  Committee  from  Bel- 
elum,  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  the  United  States,  and 
the  Council  of  Europe.  Some  of  the  youth 
Drofframs  in  some  of  these  countries  take 
forms  different  from  science  fairs.  Summer 
camps  are  particularly  favored  by  France. 
Belgium,  and  Norway. 

In  London  for  several  years,  an  Interna- 
tional science  youth  fortnight  has  been 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  World  Friends 
organization  in  conjunction  with  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
with  representatives  from  several  European 
countries  as  well  as  the  United  States. 

Science  Service  has  responded  to  the  re- 
quests of  other  countries  for  cooperation  In 
science  youth  activities,  furnishing  mini- 
mum  prototype  materials  and  "know-how. 
This  pays  magnificent  dividends  In  scientific 
and  educational  interchange. 

The  cooperation  of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  has  been  sought  In 
answering  some  of  the  requests  and  oppor- 
tunltles.  A  small  grant  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  to  Science  Service  is  making  It 
possible  to  extend  to  other  countries  In  Latin 
America,  such  as  Peru  and  Argentina,  facili- 
ties and  information  similar  to  that  provided 
to  other  countries  in  that  area  with  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  support. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  some  of  the 
sophisticated  course  content  revisions  that 
through  the  expenditure  of  many  millions  of 
US  dollars  have  been  bludgeoned  into 
American  schools  should  be  Imposed  on  the 
schools  of  other  nations,  at  least  until  they 
are  proved  to  be  better  than  their  simpler 
though  older  study  plans  that  are.  or  could 
be,  infused  with  the  simple  experimental 
educational  approach  of  the  science  fair 
method. 

World  cooperation  for  science  youth  activi- 
ties is  developing  rapidly  with  the  prospect 
that  the  program  will  bring  the  international 
scientific  and  educational  world  closer  to- 
gether. 

A  powerful  and  numerous  body  of  science 
youths  are  In  our  science  fairs.  These  mil- 
lion American  youths  of  high  school  age, 
their  teachers  and  parents,  and  cooperating 
scientists  and  engineers  and  their  profes- 
sional, university,  and  Industrial  organiza- 
tions have  the  obligation  to  foster  the  world 
movement.  Many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
students  in  other  countries  of  the  world  must 
be  given  the  opportunity  of  Joining  accord- 
ing to  their  abilities  the  expansion  of  the 
precious  science-technology  "brain  force 
that  will  continually  remake  our  civilization. 


A  great  farm  leader,  Fred  Heinkel,  of 
Missouri,  has  expressed  his  views  on 
these  programs.  He  has  looked  at  their 
accomplishments  and  their  support. 

I  believe  his  views  deserve  the  study 
of  my  colleagues.  Therefore.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  written  by  Mr.  Heinkel  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Missouri  Farmer  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


LONG-RANGE  FEED  GRAIN 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  deep  concern  on  the  part  of 
many  farmers  and  farm  leaders  that 
farm  programs  may  be  in  Jeopardy. 

These  programs  have  not  proved  per- 
fect, but  they  have  made  great  contribu- 
tions to  the  well-being  of  farmers,  re- 
duced surpluses,  and  helped  strengthen 
farm  income  while  keeping  consumer 
prices  stable. 


Farm  Vote  and  Farmer  Participation  Indi- 
cate a  Desire  for  Long-Rance  Feed  Grain 
Program 

(By  F.  V.  Heinkel) 
Land  used  to  produce  feed  grains  accounte 
for  more  than  all  the  acres  planted  to  wheat, 
cotton  and  soybeans.  This  Is  one  reason 
why  production  of  corn,  grain  sorghums, 
oats  and  barley  is  important.  There  s  an- 
other- This  grain  eventually  1b  marketed 
through  livestock  or  poultry  or  dairy  prod- 

ucts 

So  programs  which  Involve  feed  grains  are 
doubly  significant— first  to  the  farmers  who 
raise  the  grain,  second  to  those  who  feed  It. 

Both  are  concerned  about  price.  Growers 
are  interested  in  a  figure  sufficient  to  pay 
for  fertilizer,  fuel  and  other  production  costs 
and  leave  a  profit;  feeders.  In  a  feed  cost  at 
which  they  can  make  a  net  return. 

How  can  both  be  satisfied? 

The  answer  lies  in  price  and  supply  sta- 
bility—stability at  a  figure  where  there  Is 
profit  for  those  who  raise  the  grain  and  also 
where  livestock,  poultry  and  mUk  production 
are  not  stimulated  to  the  point  of  overpro- 
duction for  the  supply  of  meat,  eggs  and 
dairy  products  is  a  greater  factor  In  deter- 
mining profits  than  is  the  cost  of  feed, 
^ow  can  this  stability  be  achieved?  How 
can  the  income  of  those  who  raise  It  and 
those  who  feed  it  be  improved  and  yet  Gov- 
ernment costs  held  in  check? 

These  questions  were  uppermost  in  tne 
minds  of  farmers  and  Government  officials 
when  the  first  National  Feed  Grain  Commit- 
tee was  appointed  by  President  Kennedy  I 
was  asked  to  be  chairman  of  that  Committee 
at  Its  first  meeting  In  January  1961.  The 
members  were  farmers  from  aU  over  the 
country.  They  met  in  Washington  and  were 
briefed  by  USDA  economists. 
The  statisticians'  report  was  anything  but 

°^SSiuJtion  had  been  climbing  rapidly, 
building  carryover  stocks  to  an  estimated  85 
million  tons,  and  prices  the  fall  of  1960 
had  slipped  to  the  lowest  level  In  years. 

But  that  Committee  knew  what  It  wanted 
and  went  to  work.  We  talked  over  the  prob- 
lems and  then.  In  Just  a  little  more  than  1 
day,  hammered  out  a  feed  grain  program 
that  has  increased  farm  Income,  reversed  the 
buildup  m  stocks  and  held  down  program 
costs  to  the  Government. 

Now  the  Committee  has  met  once  more  to 
advise  with  USDA  on  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  for  new  legislation.  The  pro- 
gram we've  been  operating  under  has  been 
extended  year  to  year  in  much  the  same  form 
as  first  initiated  in  1961.  It  expires  Decem- 
ber 31,  1965.  .    ..   „^ 

We  had  several  specific  recommendations 
m  the  meeting  last  month.  It  Is  always  of 
interest  to  me  how  a  g"'"?  °5.  ^f  ^^g 
farmers  can  sit  down  and  get  right  to  the 
heart  of  problems  like  this.  They  are  used 
to  making  rapid  decisions  In  planting,  har- 
vesSng.  buying  and  selling.  And  they^re  got 
corn  wkltmg  to  be  picked  or  cows  to  milk 
back  home,  so  they  don't  waste  time. 

One  of  the  first  things  they  lit  into  was 
the  level  of  prices.  Some  s"Kgest;ion  had 
been  made  that  the  price-support  loan  level 
on  feed  grains  should  be  lowered  No  these 
fellows  argued,  leave  It  where  it  is  and  build 


In  additional  farm  Income  by  upplng  sup- 
port payments— as  much  as  a  dime  or  15 
cents  a  bushel  for  corn.  They  were  deter- 
mined that  any  changes  should  increase  In- 
come This  approach  of  Increasing  payments 
does  that  whUe  at  the  same  time  It  stabilizes 
grain  costs  to  the  feeder:  and  It  rewards 
the  growers  who  comply  with  the  program 
objective  of  holding  production  In  ch^k. 

The  next  point  was  this  matter  of  every 
year  having  to  go  to  Congress  with  hat  in 
hand,  asking  for  a  program  and  then  waiting 
right  up  to  time  to  fill  the  planter  before 
knowing  what  the  particulars  are  going  to 
be  Enough  of  that,  the  committee  said; 
give  us  a  5-year  program.  This  would 
let  farmers  plan  ahead  and  make  farm  pro- 
gram development  much  less  of  a  political 

football.  ,  ..      „ 

I  don't  know  Just  what  wlU  come  of  these 
recommendations.  I  do  feel  these  two  main 
points  will  get  special  attention.  I  base  my 
conviction  on  three  reasons:  One,  the  pro- 
gram is  working;  two.  farmers— as  proved  by 
their  participation  In  it— like  It;  three,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  believes  In  workable  farm  pro- 
grams. ,. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  election  results 
that  farmers  do  not  want  to  weaken  farm 
programs.  The  fact  that  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  ticket  carried  every  rural  area  In 
the  usually  Republican  Midwest  meant  sub- 
stantial party-switching  took  place. 

One  study  of  1.800  typical  rural  precincts 
(selected  prior  to  the  election)  showed  a 
heavy  Democrat  vote.  Nearly  all  of  th9.-e 
had  gone  Republican  in  1956  and  1960. 

For  instance,  here  are  the  figures  for  tnese 
rural  precincts  In  Missouri  and  four  neigh- 
boring States:  In  Missouri  In  1960,  50  per- 
cent  of  the  vote  went  for  Kennedy  compared 
to  63  percent  for  Johnson  in  1964;  in  lUlnols 
it  was  42  percent  for  Kennedy,  53  percent  for 
Johnson;  in  Iowa  It  was  44  percent  for  f  en- 
nedy,  63  percent  for  Johnson;  In  Indiana. 
46  percent  for  Kennedy,  dl  percent  for  John- 
son; in  Kansas,  38  percent  for  Kennedy,  62 
percent  for  Johnson. 

In  addition  to  that,  about  35  rural  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  were  unseated— in 
many  Instances  the  unfavorable  stand  they  d 
taken  on  farm  and  farm-related  Issues  was 
behind  their  loss. 

It  Isn't  easy  to  analyze  election  returns. 
But  those  whose  business  It  Is  to  do  so  are 
saving  that  Johnson's  make-farm-pro- 
grams-more-workable approach  was  more 
Icceptable  to  farmers  than  Goldwater  s 
away-wlth-them  attitude. 

If  this  Is  so,  and  I  believe  It  Is,  then  this 
administration  surely  will  follow  through 
and  make  every  possible  effort  to  strengthen 
farm  programs  to  meet  farmers'  need  for 
higher  farm  Income.  We  certainly  hope  this 
comes  true. 


THE  QUEST  FOR  TRUTH 
Mrs  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
answering  of  mail  from  constituents 
probably  absorbs  more  Congressional 
time  and  energy  than  any  other  smgle 
activity  on  Capitol  Hill.  PersonaUy.  I 
go  to  some  lengths  to  make  certain  that 
my  views  on  political  issues  are  not  kept 
secret  from  the  pubUc,  but  questioris 
asked  in  the  incoming  daily  maU  indi- 
cate these  efforts  are  not  totally  effective 
even  with  the  combined  assistance  of 
newspapers,  radio,  and  television.  One 
can  only  conclude  that  Americans  have 
an  insatiable  quest  for  knowledge,  and 
this  is  all  to  the  good. 

I  recall  that  one  Senator  recently  re- 
ported that  his  daily  first-class  mail 
averaged  300  pieces.  If  he  spent  o^y  5 
minutes  on  each  response,  this  would 
occupy  25  hours  each  day.  shghtly  more 
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than   allowed    by    the    earth's    diurnal 
transit. 

Most  of  the  mail  shows  real  concern 
about  national  problems,  but  some  re- 
quests are  subtly  uncomplimentary, 
such  as:  "Send  me  all  the  information 
you  have  on  Government,  if  you  have 
any."  Or  the  questions  are  perplexing, 
such  as  "Do  you  think  a  woman  will 
ever  become  President  of  the  United 
States?     When?" 

Senators  and  Representatives  are  not 
the  only  persons  who  enjoy  being  the 
recipients  in  these  quests  for  truth.  Mr. 
Art  Buchwald.  in  his  syndicated  column, 
has  related  some  of  his  own  experiences 
with  the  mailbag.  and  has  offered  his 
own  solution.  His  method  might  not  be 
drastic  for  a  newspaper  columnist,  but  I 
fear  it  would  lead  to  the  early  forced  re- 
tirement of  a  politician.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  Mr.  Buchwald's  column  en- 
titled "A  Ruthless  Conspiracy."  which 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  January  26.  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  RxrrHLESs  Conspiracy 

(By  Art  Buchwald) 

There   is  a  ruthless  conspiracy   going  on 

In  the  United  States  among  our  grade  and 

high  school  teachers  and  someone  must  put 

a  stop  to  it. 

Apparently,  one  of  the  major  homework 
assignments  these  days  is  to  have  pupils 
write  to  someone  in  a  profession  and  ask 
him  a  few  hundred  questions,  such  as  how 
he  got  started,  why  he  chose  his  work,  how 
much  he  makes,  and  what  course  of  study 
he  would  recommend  to  someone  wanting  to 
pursue  the  same  work. 

I  receive  on  the  average.  10  letters  a  week 
from  students  who  have  been  assigned  to 
interview  me  by  mail.  I  would  probably 
ignore  the  letters  altogether  except  that  each 
student  usually  jxiints  out  at  the  bottom  of 
the  letter  that  if  I  don't  answer  his  letter 
he  will  flunk  the  course.  Most  students 
give  me  until  Thursday  to  reply,  but  some  are 
more  pressed  and  need  it  on  Wednesday. 

One  time  an  entire  class  (40  students) 
wrote  to  tell  me  it  had  been  assigned  to  find 
out  how  I  remain  fair  in  my  columns.  I 
wrote  back  that  I  do  not  try  to  remain  fair 
in  my  columns.  The  question  was  "Could 
you  please  let  me  know  in  about  500  words 
where  you  get  the  ideas  for  your  columns?" 
The  political  science  teacher  had  his  stu- 
dents ask.  "V,'ould  you  explain  the  difference 
between  the  Federal  and  State  court  sys- 
tems?" And  a  civics  teacher  suggested  that 
his  class  write  to  me  and  find  out  what  I 
thought  about  recognition  of  Red  China 

It  takes  an  average  of  15  minutes  to  answer 
one  of  those  letters,  and  since  I  don't  have 
time  to  do  my  own  kid's  homework.  I  don't 
see  why  I  should  do  the  homework  of  com- 
plete strangers. 

Therefore.  I'm  announcing  as  of  today  that 
any  teacher  who  assigns  her  pupils  to  write 
to  me  as  a  research  project  will  receive  a 
questionnaire  in  return. 

These  are  the  questions  the  teacher  will 
be  required  to  answer: 

1.  How  did  you  decide  to  go  Into  the  teach- 
ing profession? 

2.  Do  you  like  to  teach  boys  or  girls 
better?     Why? 

3.  Could  you  send  me  some  anecdotes 
about  your  favorite  pupil? 

4.  Please  tell  me  the  titles  and  authors  of 
the  books  that  have  Influenced  you  as  a 
teacher? 

5.  Do  you  try  to  be  fair  in  your  classes? 
How? 


6.  Does  anyone  get  mad  at  anything  you 
say?     Please  give  an  illustration. 

7.  How  do  you  come  up  with  new  ideas 
for  your  homework  assignments  every  day? 

8.  What  do  you  think  about  the  new 
phases  of  education? 

9.  What  do  you  think  of  our  position  in 
Vietnam?     The"  Congo?     Cuba? 

10.  What  subjects  should  someone  take 
if  he  wants  to  become  a  teacher? 

11.  How  much  money  do  you  make? 

12.  Please  let  nie  have  this  no  later  than 
next  week. 

I  feel  that  the  questionnaire  is  the  only 
way  to  mnke  teachers  stop  assigning  their 
students  this  type  of  homework. 

From  now  on,  whenever  I  get  one  of  those 
pleading  letters  from  a  student,  out  goes  the 
questionnaire.  If  the  teacher  refuses  to 
answer  the  questions  or  flunks  the  student. 
I'll  list  her  in  my  column  as  a  fink  teacher, 
which,  as  every  student  knows,  is  the  worst 
kind.  I  know  these  are  harsh  measures. 
After  all.  the  teachers  started  it,  and  they 
have  no  one  to  blame  but  themselves. 


that  we  need  to  export,  that  Japan  Is  a  good 
customer  for  American  goods,  whose  good- 
will we  want  to  cultivate.  Fundamentally 
we  are  opposed  to  trade  barriers  and  quotas 
and  restrictions.  The  Statesman  opposed 
the  Oregon  measure  when  it  was  pending 
and  hopes  that  Washington  will  hold  the 
ground  for  freedom  of  trade  in  logs. 


LOG  EXPORTS  AND  THE  GORED  OX 
Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  Pi-esident, 
the  vigorous  growth  in  export  sales  of 
uncut  logs  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  to 
Japan  has  brought  a  welcome  expansion 
of  jobs  and  profits  for  the  loggers,  truck- 
ers, stevedores,  longshoremen,  steamship 
companies,  exporters,  and  poi-ts  of  the 
Northwest.  Recently  an  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  Oregon  Statesman  which 
effectively  answered  those  who  see  noth- 
ing but  economic  disaster  in  such  trade. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "  'Save 
Our  Logs'  at  Olympia,"  published  in  the 
Oregon  Statesman,  Salem,  Oreg.,  of  Jan- 
uary 22,  1965,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Save  Our  Logs  at  Olympia 
The  Save  Our  Logs  organization  is  moving 
in  on  the  Washington  legislature  today  to 
seek  legislation  to  ban  sale  of  logs  from 
State-owned  lands  for  export.  Oregon 
enacted  such  a  law  some  sessions  ago  but 
modified  it  some  in  1963.  The  Eugene  Reg- 
ister-Guard, taking  note  of  the  meeting  in 
Olympia  today,  says  the  advocates  of  restric- 
tion will  have  to  overcome  the  report  of  the 
Batelle  Research  organization  which  stated, 
on  the  basis  of  its  study,  that  Washington's 
economy  benefits  from  this  export  rather 
than  holding  the  logs  for  local  processing. 
The  Register-Guard  declares:  "That's  a  pre- 
posterous conclusion,  and  it  must  not  be 
allowed  to  stand." 

What's  preposterous  about  It?  And  on 
what  evidence  does  the  Register-Guard  base 
its  claim?  This  export  business  has  been 
giving  extensive  employment  to  loggers, 
truckers,  longshoremen,  shippers,  which  off- 
sets to  a  considerable  degree  the  loss  to  mill- 
hands  and  others  if  the  logs  were  locally 
milled.  There  is  definite  profit  to  the  tim- 
berland  owner.  He  gets  a  good  price.  (There 
is  a  natural  tendency  of  small  mill  operators 
to  hold  down  the  cost  of  the  logs  they  buy.) 
The  Japanese  take  a  great  deal  of  low-grade 
stuff  a  lot  of  hemlock  and  small  logs.  This 
cleans  up  the  forest  better.  Finally,  if  the 
competition  did  reduce  somewhat  the  output 
of  local  mills  it  might  improve  the  prices 
for  finished  products  of  all  the  others.  Mill- 
men  are  always  complaining  about  too  much 
production.  Some  mills  might  suffer,  while 
the  majority  gained. 

Frankly  we  can't  say  whether  the  log  ex- 
port results  in  plus  or  minus  dollars  to  the 
economy   of   the   Northwest.     We  do   know 
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AUTHORIZATION  OF  VETERANS'  AD- 
MINISTRATION  TO  EXTEND  AID 
ON  ACCOUNT  OF  DEFECTS  IN 
PROPERTIES  PURCHASED  WITH 
FINANCING  ASSISTANCE  UNDER 
CHAPTER  37,  TITLE  38,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  3,  S.  507. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  507^ 
to  authorize  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  extend  aid  on  account  of  defects 
in  properties  purchased  with  financing 
assistance  under  chapter  37,  title  38, 
United  States  Code. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  tlie 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  some  brief  remarks  to  make  con- 
cerning the  measure  which  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate. 

The  pending  measure,  that  is,  S.  507. 
would  allow  the  Veterans*  Administra- 
tion to  extend  aid  to  distressed  home- 
owners who,  after  relying  upon  VA  or 
FHA  standard  construction  inspections, 
find  structural  defects  in  their  homes 
which  were  purchased  with  GI  mortgage 
loans.  The  bill  also  would  provide  that 
the  relief  to  such  homeowners  would  ex- 
tend for  a  4-year  period  after  occupancy 
of  the  home. 

Under  existing  procedure,  when  a  vet- 
eran finds,  within  1  year  after  occupying 
his  new  home,  structural  or  other  major 
defects,  he  can  request  the  builder  to  cor- 
rect these  deficiencies.  If  the  builder  re- 
fuses, the  veteran  can  then  turn  to  the 
VA  and  that  agency  will  cooperate  in  at- 
tempting to  have  the  builder  do  the 
necessary  work.  If  the  builder  continues 
to  refuse,  the  VA  can  then  cease  doing 
business  with  the  builder. 

This  procedure  has  worked  very  well. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  where  veterans 
have  found  structural  deficiencies  in  their 
new  homes,  builders  have  cooperated  to 
the  maximum  extent  with  the  veteran 
and  the  VA.  However,  it  is  that  very 
small  percentage  of  builders  who  refuse 
to  cooperate  that  this  bill  is  aimed  to- 
ward; that  is,  those  who  make  absolutely 
no  attempt  to  correct  the  deficiencies. 

Of  course,  in  these  circumstances,  the 
builder  will  lose  his  privilege  of  dealing 
with  the  VA,  but  it  is  the  veteran  home- 
owner who  will  ultimately  suffer.  My  bill 
will  do  justice  to  those  particular  home- 
owners. 

The  1964  Housing  Act  gave  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Commissioner  the  same  au- 
thority that  S.  507  seeks  to  give  to  the 


Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
T-ation    I  beheve  it  is  only  equitable  that 
those  who  have  VA-guaranteed  mort- 
gages should  have  the  same  protection  as 
those  who  have  FHA-insured  mortgages. 
Mr  President,  in  view  of  the  coopera- 
tion that  veteran  homeowners  have  re- 
ppived  from  their  builders  in  the  past,  I 
do  not  anticipate  that  the  Administrator 
will  be  called  upon  to  use  the  authority 
which  this  bill  would  grant  to  him  to 
any  great  extent.    In  fact,  I  am  informed 
that  the  FHA  Commissioner  has  not,  thus 
far  been  called  upon  to  use  the  authority 
which  was  granted  to  him  by  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964.    I  might  add,  however,  that 
the  pending  bill  as  well  as  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964  provides  the  veteran  home- 
owner or  his  civilia*  counterpart,  as  the 
case  may  be,  an  avenue  of  relief  wheri  all 
other  reasonable  avenues  are  closed  to 

This  bill  was  reported  favorably  to 
the  Senate  in  the  previous  Congress  and 
was  passed  by  the  Senate.  However,  it 
did  not  pass  the  House  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  session. 

So  far  as  cost  is  concerned,  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  there  will  be  any  material  cost 
involved,  because  we  believe  that  giving 
tiie  Veterans'  Administration  the  right 
to  use  this  authority  will  tighten  up  the 
situation  to  such  an  extent  that  no  ap- 
preciable costs  will  be  entailed. 

The  Commissioner  of  VA  has  not  yet 
had  to  spend  any  money  under  the  1964 

The  pending  bill,  S.  507,  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency without  objection,  and  I  urge  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  it  by  the  Senate. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  lend  my  support  to  the 
bill,  S.  507.  which  would  authorize  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  extend  aid 
on  account   of  defects  in  VA-financed 
properties.    Last   year   this   same   pro- 
vision was  made  available  for  home  loans 
made  under  the  FHA  program,  but  the 
bill  extending  the  same  privilege  to  vet- 
erans, S.  2470.  was  not  considered  in  the 
House,  after  its  passage  by  the  Senate. 

One  of  the  most  successful  laws  in  our 
history  has  been  the  loan  program  under 
both  the  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
GI  bills.    By  virtue  of  these  programs, 
one  out  of  every  five  homes  in  our  Na- 
tion has  been  built,  and  the  Government 
has  made  a  profit  from  the  interest  paid 
on  these  VA-guaranteed  loans.    This  bill 
would  be  valuable  in  maintaining  the 
solidity  of  this  program,  as  it  would  al- 
low the  Veterans'  Administration  to  cor- 
rect structural  defects  in  the  veteran's 
home  without  first  having  to  take  over 
title  to  the  home,  as  it  is  now  required  to 
do.    It  is  a  sound  policy  to  extend  this 
program  to  our  veterans,  just  as  it  was 
extended  to  civiUans  under  the  FHA  pro- 
gram last  year. 

In  connection  with  the  success  of 
previous  loan  programs  under  the 
previous  GI  bills.  I  would  also  like  to 
mention  that  S.  9,  the  cold  war  GI  bill. 
will  extend  this  same  privilege  to  the 
veterans  of  the  cold  war.  The  signifi- 
cance of  a  loan  program  for  our  return- 
ing veterans  cannot  be  overestimated  in 
its  value  to  the  veteran  himself,  nor  can 


we  overlook  the  boost  which  it  provides 
for  the  economy  as  a  whole.  When  ^o 
percent  of  the  homes  in  this  country  can 
be  attributed  to  this  single  program,  it  is 
undeniable  that  a  future  loan  program 
for  the  cold  war  veteran  will  be  of  con- 
siderable significance  in  the  future  oi 

our  country.  ,  ^       _, ^  ^- 

Although  the  educational  benefits  oi 
the  cold  war  GI  bill  are  inestimable, 
when  we  combine  them  with  the  value 
produced  by  the  loans  to  these  veterans, 
this  bill  becomes  a  necessity  for  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  our  Nation.  .  ...  ,  e 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  (S. 
507)  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill.  , 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 

third  time.  _    ^^    ,  ... .  „„ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  hav- 
ing been  read  the  third  time,  the  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  507)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United.  States  of 
America  in  Congress  issembledThat  (a) 
chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"5  1826.  Expenditures  to  correct  or  compen- 
sate   for    substantial    defects    In 
mortgaged  homes 
"(a)   The     Administrator     is     authorized, 
with  respect  to  any  property  Improved  by  a 
one-  to  four-family  dwelling  inspected  dur- 
ing construction  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration or  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion which  he  finds  to  have  structtiral  de- 
fects, to  make  expenditures  for  (1)  correcting 
such  defects,   (2)   paying  the  claims  of  the 
owner  of  the  property  arising  from  such  de- 
fects or  (3)  acquiring  title  to  the  property: 
Provided,  That  such  authority  of  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  exist  only  (A)  If  the  owner  has 
requested  assistance  under  this  section  not 
later  than  four  years  (or  such  shorter  time 
as   the  Administrator   may  prescribe)    after 
the  mortgage  loan  was  made,  guaranteed,  or 
insured,  and  (B)   if  the  property  is  encum- 
bered by  a  mortgage  which  is  made,  guar- 
anteed, or  insured  under  this  chapter  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  by  regula- 
tion prescribe  the  terms  and  conditJ|s  un- 
der which  expenditures  and  paymelWfe  may 
be  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion and  his  decisions  regarding  such  ex- 
penditures or  payments,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  same  are  -approved  or  dis- 
approved, shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  and 
shall   not   be   subject   to   judicial  review. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
make  expenditures  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  from  the  funds  established  pursuant 
to  sections  1823  and  1824  of  this  title,  as  ap- 

^  (b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  37  of  title  38, 

United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 

the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"1826  Expenditures  to  correct  or  compen- 
sate for  substantial  defects  In 
mortgaged  homes." 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  both  bills 
were  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  il^. 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1965 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
hoped  to  obtain  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  the  committee  before  consid- 
eration of  the  Appalachia  bill.  The 
hearings  have  been  competed,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.    The  bill  IS  Ukely  to  be  re- 

^TT^e  bm.^when  adopted,  wUl  become  a 
precedent  for  similar  programs  being 
asked  for  by  other  regions  of  the  country. 
It  is  my  opinion,  therefore,  that  before 
final  action  is  taken  on  this  bill,  it  should 
be  viewed  not  only  from  a  short.  Jut  also 
from  a  long-range  standpoint.  If  there 
are  weaknesses  in  the  bill,  they  should 
be  removed  now.  Those  weaknesses 
should  not  be  a  foundation  and  Precedent 
for  inclusion  in  simUar  bills  which  will 
be  presented  to  deal  with  other  areas  of 

the  Nation.  . 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  is 
already  pending  a  request  for  an  Ozark 
Mountain  bill,  and  a  Mesabi  Range  bill. 

I  also  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  sponsoring  a  bill  whicn 
would  estabhsh  a  base  for  expansion  m 

seven  regions.  i,-  v.  t  v,o„o 

The  particular  subjects  which  I  have 
in  mind  deal  with  the  chapter  which 
would  allow  the  Government  to  give  up 
to  $500  each  to  farmers  in  Appalachia. 
to  be  used  in  improving  pastureland. 
The  $500  will  not  be  a  loan;  it  will  be 
a  gift  Presumably,  the  gift  wUl  be  used 
to  improve  pastureland.  A  farmer  in 
Appalachia  will  be  allowed  to  use  that 
money  as  reimbursement  for  his  expendi- 
tures in  obtaining  fertilizer,  tUe,  irriga- 
tion systems,  and  fences,  to  increase  the 
population  of  cattle  in  the  country. 

What  bothers  me  is  the  paradox.  In 
one  instance  we  are  spending  money  to 
get  farmers  out  of  production.  In  the 
next  instance,  we  are  saying  to  a  farmer, 
"We  will  give  vou  $500  to  improve  your 
pastureland."  One  of  the  two  programs 
is  wrong.    They  cannot  both  be  right. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  in  order 
to  bring  farm  production  into  some  fair 
relationship  with  consumption,  1  million 
farmers  ought  to  leave  the  land.  I  make 
no  comment  on  whether  that  recommen- 
dation is  sound. 

However,  if  we  wish  to  have  1  mil- 
lion farmers  leave  their  land,  on  what 
theory  of  rationalization  can  we  say  to 
the  taxpayer,  "Let  us  give  to  each  farai- 
er  in  Appalachia  $500  to  increase  cattle 
population"?  It  requires  extraordinary 
gymnastics  of  the  mind  to  be  able  to 
rationalize  those  two  obviously  incon- 
sistent positions.  

Many  experts  have  an  amazmg  gym- 
nastic ability  in  tiTing  to  develop  logical 
conclusions  based  upon  premises  which 
are  completely  inconsistent.  Let  us  say 
that  in  the  Appalachia  region  the  pro- 
gram that  I  have  stated  would  not  mean 
much  What  will  be  the  situation  when 
the  program  is  applied  to  seven  other 
regions  in  the  country,  in  addition  to 
the  weakness  I  have  pointed  out? 

There  is  now  on  the  statute  books  a 
program  which  provides  aid  m  rehabili- 
tating the  land  of  a  farmer  without  cost. 
In  the  last  6  or  7  years  amendmMite 
have  been  offered  to  farm  bills  designed 
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to  reduce  the  amount  of  money  which 
would  be  provided  for  the  supplying  of 
fertilizer,  drainage  pipes,  irrigation  sys- 
tems, and  fences.  We  now  have  a  pro- 
posal to  build  a  new  program  upon  an 
old  program  the  propriety  of  which  has 
been  vigorously  challenged. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  refer 
to  another  paradox  on  which  I  can  speak 
with  considerable  authority.  As  a  result 
of  strip  coal  mining  operations  on  land 
in  my  own  State,  many  areas  of  our  State 
have  been  devastated  and  sterilized. 
They  are  areas  that  once  consisted  of 
beautiful,  tree-covered,  grass-covered, 
and  shrub-covered  rolling  lands.  In 
those  areas  there  is  now  nothing  but  un- 
inhabitable sterile  ground  filled  with 
noxious  liquids  because  of  the  exposure 
of  some  of  the  coal  that  has  not  been 
removed. 

In  Ohio  I  have  tried  to  obtain  the 
passage  of  adequate  laws  which  would 
prevent  the  butchering  of  the  land.  I 
am  sure  that  practically  every  Senator — 
and  the  Vice  President — who  lives  in  the 
northern  region  of  our  coimtry,  as  he 
flies  from  Washington  homeward,  when 
looking  down  from  an  airplane,  has  wit- 
nessed that  abominable  evil  and  unpar- 
donable treatment  of  the  land. 

The  bill  proposes  that  payments  be 
made  to  owners  of  that  butchered  land 
to  enable  them  to  create  recreational 
grounds,  and  provide  land  which  will 
subsequently  be  made  available  for  pub- 
lic use. 

Last  year  I  introduced  a  bill  which 
woiUd  provide  a  study  of  the  evil  of  strip 
mining  for  coal.  After  I  introduced  the 
bill  the  proponents  of  the  Appalachia 
program  wrote  into  the  Appalachia  bill 
a  proposal  for  a  study.  To  that  proposal 
I  have  no  objection.  I  have  no  pride  in 
authorship.  Into  the  Appalachia  bill  is 
now  written  a  provision  that  a  study  be 
made  of  the  evil  of  strip  mining  and 
ways  and  means  by  which  such  devasta- 
tion might  be  remedied.  According  to 
my  recollection  the  proposed  study  would 
be  completed  by  July  1,  1967. 

Wise  men  supporting  the  Appalachia 
program  have  now  proposed  the  spend- 
ing of  money  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
private  lands  before  that  study  has  been 
completed. 

I  wish  respectfully  to  say  that  to  pro- 
pose on  the  one  hand  a  study  which  will 
produce  recommendations  to  remove  an 
evil,  and,  before  that  study  is  completed, 
to  begin  spending  money  for  the  reha- 
bilitation of  private  land,  requires  a  very 
versatile  and  flexible  mind. 

Perhaps  when  that  study  is  completed, 
a  recommendation  will  be  made  that  no 
Federal  moneys  be  sent  into  the  various 
States  to  rehabilitate  strip  mined  land 
unless  such  States  adopt  laws  which  are 
adequately  stringent  to  require  the  strip 
miner  to  replace  the  land  in  a  condition 
which  would  be  reasonably  related  to  the 
topography  of  the  land  before  the  strip 
mining  began. 

In  my  judgment,  these  two  aspects  of 
the  Appalachia  bill  should  be  given  seri- 
ovis  consideration.  Therefore,  before  the 
bill  comes  up  for  consideration  and  a 
vote,  the  aspects  which  I  have  discussed 
should  be  studied  and  considered  by 
Senators  so  as  to  insure  that  the  long- 


range  program  will  not  be  burdened  with 
something  that  I  believe  is  completely 
unjustified. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OP 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(At  12  o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m. 
the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair.) 

(At  1  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.  the 
Senate  reconvened,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Harris  in 
the  chair).) 


During  this  armiversary  period, 
Ukrainians  throughout  the  world  mark 
the  occasion  with  appropriate  observ- 
ances, and  it  is  fitting  that  we  at  this 
time  again  reassure  them  of  our  support 
in  their  resistance  to  Communist  oppres- 
sion. 

Nowhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is 
today's  struggle  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence more  clearly  defined  than  in 
this  region,  and  those  Ukrainians  now  In 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere  look  to 
us  for  support  and  guidance.  We  can- 
not— we  must  not — fail  them.  As  free- 
men ourselves,  we  can  do  no  less. 


WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  5,  Senate  bill  4,  and  that  it  be  laid 
down  and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  4) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  debate  or  discussion  on 
the  bill  this  afternoon. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  47TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  PROC- 
LAMATION OF  UKRAINIAN  NA- 
TIONAL REPUBLIC 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  recognizing  this  month 
the  47th  anniversary  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic  and 
the  46th  anniversary  of  the  Act  of  Union 
in  Kiev  which  united  the  Western 
Ukraine  and  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic  into  a  single,  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent republic. 

Although  short  lived  as  a  free  nation, 
the  Ukrainian  National  Republic  still 
lives  in  the  hearts  of  its  people  who  never 
have  abandoned  their  fierce  desire  to  be 
rid  of  Soviet  subjugation. 

We  owe  it  to  these  gallant  people,  Mr. 
President,  to  renew  our  pledge  in  this 
anniversary  month  to  keep  the  hand  of 
friendship  and  allegiance  outstretched, 
in  the  fervent  hope  that  one  day  they 
may  throw  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny  and 
join  the  ranks  of  freemen  in  every  sense 
of  the  word. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.*  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  not  only  will  the  pending 
business,  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  S.  4,  be  considered  tomorrow,  but  it 
is  also  hoped  that  S.  3,  the  Appalachia 
bill,  will  be  considered  as  well;  also  S.  408, 
the  flood  control  and  earthquake  insur- 
ance bill. 

OMAHA  SALUTES  GENERAL  LeMAY, 
"THE  LIVING  LEGEND" 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  last 
Monday  evening  more  than  300  Omahans 
and  their  guests  paid  tribute  to  Gen. 
(Duitis  E.  LeMay,  who  is  retiring  at  the 
end  of  this  month  as  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staff. 

It  was  Omaha's  and  Nebraska's  salute 
to  the  man  they  knew  as  a  neighbor  while 
he  was  headquartered  at  Offutt  Air  Force 
Base  and  building  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand into  the  most  powerful  military 
instrument  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Guests  who  came  to  join  in  this  last 
appearance  of  General  LeMay  in  uni- 
form included  Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker 
and  Lt.  Gen.  Jimmy  Doolittle;  Gen. 
Carl  Spaatz,  Lt.  Gen.  Ira  Eaker,  and  Gen. 
John  D.  Ryan,  the  present  SAC  com- 
mander in  chief. 

Representatives  of  the  aircraft  and 
space  industry  joined  these  eminent  mili- 
tary commanders  and  the  community's 
civic  leaders. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  participate  in 
this  testimonal  to  Curtis  LeMay,  a  dedi- 
cated American  patriot.  The  salute 
was  arranged  by  a  committee  chaired  by 
Arthur  C.  Storz,  Sr.,  A.  F.  Jacobson, 
James  B.  Moore,  Peter  Kiewit,  V.  J.  Skutt, 
and  Leo  A.  Daly,  all  men  who  had  worked 
closely  with  General  LeMay  while  he  was 
commander  in  chief  of  SAC. 

Mr.  Storz,  a  longtime  personal  friend 
of  General  LeMay,  a  lifelong  aviation 
enthusiast  and  winner  of  the  Air  Force 
Association's  Man  of  the  Year  Award, 
introduced  the  general  with  the  words: 

Just  as  we  look  back  a  century  and  today 
recall  such  men  as  Grant  and  Lee  and  Jack- 
son and  Sheridan,  future  Americans  will,  a 
hundred  years  from  now,  remember  a  roster 
of  great  names  that  will  Include  LeMay. 

Mr.  Storz  continued: 

General  LeMay  helped  save  a  million  lives 
by  leading  the  force  that  gave  us  a  decisive 
victory  in  the  Pacific  in  World  War  II,  and 
he  may  have  helped  save  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  lives  since  then.  What  would  the 
cost  have  been  If  the  nuclear  deterrent  he 


conceived  and  built  had  not  been  in  existence 
in  the  decades  of  postwar  crises  and  tension? 
Certainly  another  man  could  have  built  a 
strategic  air  command  to  deter  aggression. 
But  I  seriously  doubt  if  it  would  be  SAC. 
That  unique  command  bears  and  will  always 
bear  the  stamp  of  Curt  LeMay's  leadership 
and  personality.    He  is  a  living  legend  to  the 
men  of  SAC  and  his  early  struggle  to  build 
the  command  Is  a  source  of  SAC's  greatest 
tradition.    At  one  time  while  he  was  leading 
a  flight  of  oiu-  heavy  bombers  over  Germany 
in  World  War  II  and  his  outfit  came  back 
with  heavy  losses  an  Air  Force  doctor  told 
him  he  had  to  slow  down  or  he  would  have 
ulcfers.     His   reply   was,   "Hell.   I   don't   get 
ulcers;    I  give  them."     Many   of  his  outfit 
took  great  pride  In  repeating  this  story.    He 
personified  the  characteristics  of  oiu-  bomber 
commanders  and  crews  and  not  one  of  our 
bomber  missions  was  ever  turned  back  be- 
cause of  enemy  action. 

While  demanding  the  high  standards  of 
readiness  and  performance,  he  was  always 
aware  of  the  human  toll  exacted  by  the  men- 
tal and  emotional  stresses  of  life  in  SAC. 
General  LeMay  secured  greatly  Improved  liv- 
ing conditions  on  SAC  bases,  both  for  married 
and  unmarried  personnel.  He  built  the  first 
modern  airman's  barracks  where  2  men 
were  assigned  to  a  room  instead  of  40. 

As  a  neighbor  to  us  in  Omaha,  he  was  al- 
ways ready  to  help  and  support  our  com- 
munity in  every  way  possible.  He  gave  much 
of  his  own  time  and  energy  to  make  our  city 
the  dynamic,  growing  metropolis  it  Is  and 
he  Instilled  this  same  spirit  in  SAC  personnel. 
He  fully  understood  the  great  responsibility 
inherent  In  being  Omaha's  best  friend  •  *  * 
and  perhaps  also  our  biggest  problem.  No 
task  was  too  small  for  his  attention  or  too 
big  for  his  ability 


On  the  program  for  this  memorable 
testimonial,  there  appeared  a  tribute  to 
General  LeMay's  role  as  a  leading  figure 
in  the  keeping  of  the  peace  in  the  second 
half  of  the  20th  century. 

Coincident  with  the  dinner,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Omaha  World-Herald's 
Magazine  of  the  Midlands  an  absorbing 
profile  of  General  LeMay  written  by  John 
Jarrell,  chief  of  the  World-Herald's 
Washington  bureau.  It  is  called,  "Curtis 
LeMay,  a  Legend  in  His  Lifetime." 

Because  it  captures  the  spirit  of  the 
remarkable  career  of  this  remarkable 
military  leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  article,  along  with  an  edi- 
torial, printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  prmted 
in  the  Record  ,  as  follows : 
Curtis  LeMay,  a  Legend  in  His  Lifftime 
(By  John  Jarrell.  chief,  World-Herald. 
Washington  bureau) 
Washington.— A  legend  goes  Into  retire- 
ment Februarv   1.     Not  many  men  become 
legendary  figures  while  they're  still  around, 
but  Curtis  Emerson  LeMay  did  just  about 
that. 

He  will  retire  after  a  35-year  military  career 
that  saw  him  develop  into  probably  the 
world's  greatest  air  soldier.  And  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  in  various  unfriendly  chancel- 
lories around  this  troubled  globe  audible 
sighs  of  relief  will  be  heard. 

He  leaves  the  service  with  his  imprint  on 
bombing  procedures  and  air  tactics  generally, 
and  assuredly  on  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
the  most  powerful  military  force  ever  a^em- 
bled  which,  from  his  headquarters  at  Offutt 
Air  Force  Base,  he  commanded  for  almost 

He  has  left  his  Imprint  on  world  history 
Itself— in  Eiu'ope  in  World  War  II  by  Imposi- 
tion of  procedures  he  worked  out.  In  the 
Pacific   through    the    development   of   low- 


level  nighttime  bombing  tactics  that  sped  the 
outcome  of  the  war.  and  in  those  bitter  post- 
war months  when  he  organized  the  Berlin 
Airlift  that  thwarted  Russia's  scheme  to 
block  off  the  Allied  sector  of  that  isolated 
Germany  city.  ^  „*  „ 

General  LeMay.  who  will  be  honored  at  a 
formal  dinner  Monday  night  at  Omaha  s 
Indian  mils  Inn.  retUres  after  3%  years  as 
Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  that  climaxed  a  long, 
colorful,  honors-filled  but  sometimes  stormy 

career.  .     , 

Many  adjectives— tough,  tenacious,  taci- 
turn are  only  a  few— have  been  applied  to 
the  heavy-set,  beetle-browed  general  with  the 
more  or  less  chronic  scowl  who  disliked  small 
talk  expressed  his  honest  convictions  bluntly 
to  his  bosses  and  to  congressional  powers, 
and  never  ceased  battling  for  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  country's  and  the  Air  Force  s 

GTOOd 

The  grim  visage  of  General  LeMay,  cigar 
or  pipe  gripped  In  his  teeth,  has  for  many 
anxious  years  reflected  American  determina- 
tion to  remain  all  powerful  In  the  air. 

The  Strategic  Air  Command  is  to  a  great 
extent  his  handiwork,  built  to  awesome 
power  in  his  9  years  of  leadership  before  he 
turned  over  the  reins  to  Gen.  Thomaa  S. 
Power,  himself  only  recently  retired. 

General  LeMay  went  to  Omaha  In  1948. 
immediately  Issued  orders  for  SAC  to  prepare 
Itself— right  away— for  global  operations,  to 
be  able   to  counterattack  anywhere  at  any 

time."  .  J 

He  started  gathering  what  he  needed- 
men,  bases,  equipment.  If  that  meant  rob- 
bing another  commander,  even  one  outrank- 
ing him.  General  LeMay  was  ready  to  do  it, 
and  did.  He  was  fortvmate  in  that  the  late 
Gen.  Hoyt  Vanderberg,  then  Air  Force  Chief 
of  Staff,  usually  backed  him  up. 

Along  the  wav  he  picked  up  the  widest 
assortment  of  nicknames  a  soldier  ever  had— 
none  expressed  to  his  face.  "Pappy.  Old 
Ironpants."  "The  Cigar."  "Old  Stoneface 
"The  Diplomat,"  because  he's  not.  The 
Grommet"  because  he,  unlike  almost  every 
World  War  II  airman,  left  the  grommet  in  his 
cap  when  other  fliers  were  removing  theirs 
to  give  them  that  coveted  rake-hell  appear- 

^"^"ong  the  line,  too,  he  picked  up  just  about 
all  the  accolades  a  man  can  accumulate. 

To  the  Baltimore  Sun's  famed  military 
writer.  Mark  Watson.  General  LeMay  was 
"the  most  distinguished  of  American  combat 
fliers  of  World  War  II." 

•'He's  as  tough  as  his  Job."  said  Parade 
magazine. 

"Relentlessly  efficient,"  Is  the  way  Life  de- 
scribed him.  ^  . 

Said  Senator  Stuart  Symington,  Democrat 
of  Missouri,  former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
under  whose  administration  SAC  was  located 
m  Omaha,  in  a  1961  speech  in  the  Senate: 

"AS  head  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
more  than  any  other  man  he  is  the  one  any 
possible  aggressor  has  considered  with  appre- 
hension during  the  last  decade  of  the  cold 

war."  .     ,  T*  1= 

The  stories  about  him  are  legion.    It  is 

Impossible   to   distinguish  fact  from  apoc- 

'^^There  Is  the  one  about  the  crew  of  an  alr- 
crSi  worried  when  the  general  approached 
ft  ciglr  lit.  A  gunner  suggested  In  a  low 
voice  that,  with  |asoline  fumes  around,  the 

n^^olTd^rdfrer'  replied  a  sergeant, 
looSng  at  the  stony  face  o^^^^^^^^^^^f^,^ 
Once  he  found  a  sentry  who  ^^^^  put  do^ 
his  carbine  to  eat  a  sandwich^  ^^^lalt^n 
ine  down  the  soldier  In  never-to-be-forgotten 

Say  fashion,  the  ge^^^^Vum '^  Ws  com^ 
office  and  wrote  a  memorandum  to  his  com 

mand  which  said:  .qi„„  o 

"""This  afternoon  I  ^o"-^  a  man  guarding  a 
hangar  with  a  ham  sandwich.  There  wui  oe 
no  more  of  that."  ,  ♦^,0* 

And  there  was  no  more  of  that. 


once  a  group  of  col°^«l^,^„°j;^*^.^^^ 
dine  with  them.  He  declined.  A  man 
Sid  have  dinner  with  his  friends,"  he  said 
"and     the     commanding     general     has    no 

'^'n  England,  he  toldJUs  men  he  dUUi't  want 
them  fighting  with  the  British.  But  11  you 
do-^Sf   declared,    "you'd    better    not    get 

''^hS?  are  the  stories  that  fliers  tell  about 
GeS?S  LeMay  In  their  long  buU  sessions. 
S^'^irkTows  for  Bure  Which  are  true  Which 
have  been  embellished  and  which  have 
spr^Lg  to  life  only  out  of  his  own  personaUty 

*^But  there  is  no  fiction  involved  in  what 
he  hL  Sone.  AS  an  engineering  student  at 
Ohio  State  University  he  put  in  for  mght 
ta-alnlnrand  was  accepted  as  a  flyii^g,cadet, 
SSI  his  lieutenant's  commission  In  Oc- 

*°A  "oSkei  biography  of  some  of  his  bett«r 
kntvT^reats  SS  co^and  activities  would 

show  these  highlights:  fl.„>,4.  «f 

He  participated  in  the  first  mass  fiight  rf 

B-17  flying  fortresses  to  South  America  in 

^^Before  U  S  entry  into  World  War  H,  he 
pioneeJedaS  routes  over  tHe  South  At^t^o 
S  SSca,  and  over  the  North  Atlantic  to 
Eng^nd,  routes  that  were  to  be  u^  exten- 
.jivplv  m  the  war  years  that  foUowed. 

hI  oTgan^ed,  trained,  and  led  Into  com- 
baf  in  Europe  In  1942  the  305th  Bomb^d- 
ment  Group,  developing  iOTm^''^on  vroc^- 
dures  and  bombing  techniques  "^ed  by  B-17 
units  throughout  the  European  theater  of 

°^Comrndlng  the  3d  Bombardment  Dl^- 
slon  in  England,  he  led  the  famed  raid  on 

German  aircraft  i^stall^«°^%f *  f^^^^^I 
burg,  a  shuttle  mission  originating  in  Eng- 
land and  terminating,  after  blasting  the  tar- 

^^He^lJfcS  the  B-29  heavy  bombardnaent 
activities  of  the  20th  Bomber  Command  in 
the  China-Burma-Indla  theater,  then  the 
21st  Bomber  Command  with  headquarters  on 
Guam?Ttlll  later  was  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
strategic  ah-  forces  in  the  Pacific. 

He  developed  the  low-level,  night-flying 
fire-bomb  technique  credited  wlt^  leveltog 
Japanese  targets-Tokyo  flrst-and  shorten- 
ing  the  course  of  the  war  In  the  Pacific. 

He  organized  operations  of  the  Berlin  air- 
lift m  the  1948-49  Russian  blockade. 

In  1948  he  assumed  command  or  &au. 
established  Its  headquarters  at  O^"  "f 
built  It  from  Its  remnants-created  post- 
World  War  II  posture  Into  the  greatest  strik- 
ing force  In  world  history. 

General  LeMay  left  Omaha  In  W  1957 
to  become  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  ^he  ^^ 
Force  and  In  1961  he  was  named  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  be  Chief  of  Staff  a  post 
many  thought  he  never  would  achieve  be- 
cause tact  and  soft-shoe  diplomacy  are  not 
two  of  his  outstanding  traits. 

His  credentials  as  an  air  tactician  are  of 
the  highest  order. 

In  1942,  in  England,  he  was  concerned  that 
bombing  accuracv  was  not  what  It  should  be. 
and  he  decided  there  was  too  much  use  of 
evasive  tactics  to  avoid  antiaircraft  fire. 

So  he  led  the  next  raid,  over  St.  Nazalre, 
and  held  a  straight  course  for  7  minutes  to 
the  target,  through  murderous  ack-ack— but 
with  telling  effect  on  the  Installations  he  had 
set  out  to  destroy. 

He  also  led  that  attack  on  Regensburg  at  a 
cost  of  31  U.S.  bombers— but  destroyed  the 

Si^an  capacity  to  construct  ,^°S°tha? 
Messerschmitts.  It  was  after  that  raid  that. 
\n  his  dally  letter  to  his  wife,  he  to  d  her^ 
"We  had  a  rough  trip  today.  It  could  have 
been  the  weathir  and  It  could  have  been 

"^General  LeMay.  transferred  to  the  >^lan 
theater  made  the  decision  that  the  most 
StJtWe  way  to  blast  Japanese  cities  was  by 
n?g?t!!ird  It  only  6,000  feet.    He  dispatched 
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339  B-29's  from  Pacific  bases,  and  they  laid 
Tokyo  low  with  small  losses. 

That  set  a  pattern  for  systematic  destruc- 
tion of  other  targets,  bringing  widespread 
agreement  that  it  was  this  bomb-lnfllcted 
havoc  that  paved  the  way  for  speedy  Jap- 
anese surrender  when  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki were  atom  bombed. 

General  LeMay  is  a  "big  bomber  man," 
though  his  early  Air  Force  days  were  in 
fighters.  Plenty  of  people  believe  that  hiB 
last  tour  of  duty,  that  now  ending,  was  ex- 
tended by  Presidential  order  for  only  7 
months  because  of  his  concern  over  lack  of 
specific  plans  for  new  bombers,  and  his 
bluntness  In  saying  so,  ran  athwart  prevail- 
ing policy  that  stresses  ever  greater  reliance 
on  the  missile  concept  of  defense. 

Yet  it  is  readily  conceded,  that,  though  he 
has  strong  views  contrary  to  those  of  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara,  he  has  "played 
according  to  the  rules."  He  has  battled  for 
his  beliefs  In  high  Pentagon  councils — but 
outside  the  Pentagon  he  has  kept  silent. 
Only  when  questioned  while  before  congres- 
sional committees  has  he.  in  reply  to  spe- 
cific queries,  voiced  those  opinions  he  holds 
so  strongly. 

No  new  bombers  have  been  built  since  1962, 
plans  for  a  follow-on  manned  aircraft  are 
somewhat  vague,  and  his  worry  over  too 
heavy  a  reliance  on  unmanned  missiles  is  a 
matter  of  record  in  his  testimony  on  Capitol 
Hill,  where  he  has  said  the  right  answer  to 
the  defense  problem  is  "a  mix  of  weapons 
systems,"  not  dependence  on  one. 

Shortly  before  his  retirement,  a  World- 
Herald  reporter,  talking  to  the  general  In  his 
big  Pentagon  oflBce,  asked  if  he  thought  there 
would  be  a  new  manned  bomber  available  in 
the  early  1970's,  to  replace  the  B-52. 

True  to  his  belief  that  he  should  not  ex- 
press his^view  outside  the  Pentagon  and  con- 
gressional committees,  he  declined  to  an- 
swer. But  a  study  of  his  testimony  to  Con- 
gress is  plain  enough.  Last  February,  he  told 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee:  "The 
manned  system  alone  has  the  inherent  fiexi- 
billty  and  specialized  characteristics  required 
for  certain  military  tasks." 

And  he  told  that  committee:  "In  looking 
Into  the  future,  I  am  extremely  concerned 
over  the  lack  of  a  follow-on  manned  strategic 
system  to  replace  our  aging  bomber  fleet." 

He  sees  the  need  for  both  missiles  and 
manned  planes  for  a  good  many  years  to 
come.  Complementing  what  he  calls  the 
versatile  manned  aircraft,  he  feels  missiles 
increase  the  ability  to  strike  at  targets  deep 
in  enemy  territory. 

But  General  LeMay  strongly  believes  there 
are  many  options  a  commander  has  with  a 
manned  system  he  does  not  have  with  a  mis- 
sile system. 

He  has  made  it  plain  he  wants  the  missile, 
too — in  fact,  he  told  Congress,  he  actually 
has  recommended  more  missiles  than  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  "has  been  willing  to 
buy." 

But  even  if  by,  say,  1974,  the  perfect 
missile  has  been  developed — one  that  never 
has  a  mechanical  failure,  one  that  destroys 
a  target  every  time  a  button  Is  pushed — 
that  would  not  be  enough,  in  General  Le- 
May's  view. 

"I  still  say."  he  declared,  "that  you  are  in 
a  musclebound  position.  You  are  endanger- 
ing the  defense  of  the  country  by  depend- 
ing on  this  weapon  system  alone  because  you 
have  no  flexibility.  You  only  have  two 
choices.  You  are  either  off  the  button 
and  are  at  peace  or  you  are  on  the  button 
^and  you  are  at  war." 

In  that  vein,  he  continued: 

"The  war  is  on,  there  are  certain  tasks 
that  can  be  done  with  manned  systems  much 
better  than  you  can  do  them  with  the  un- 
manned systems. 

"For  instance,  there  is  no  loyalty  to  a  mis- 
sile. It  goes  where  you  say  It  should  go 
when   you  launch   it.     You  cannot  change 


your  mind  and  bring  it  back.  You  cannot 
hit  Imprecisely  defined  targets  with  a  mis- 
sile. You  have  to  send  a  missile  to  a  cer- 
tain longitude  and  a  certain  latitude. 
Manned  systems  can  use  Judgment,  can  find 
targets  you  know  are  in  the  area  but  you  do 
not  know  exactly  where  until  you  go  and 
look." 

In  his  talk  with  the  Workl-Herald.  he 
was  asked  what  he  visualized  the  future  of 
SAC  to  be  over  the  next  10  years.  That  was 
a  question  he  was  glad  to  answer. 

"I  think  every  one  agrees,"  General  Le- 
May asserted,  "that  for  the  last  10  years  It 
has  been  the  backbone  of  deterrent  power. 

"I  think  It  will  continue  to  remain  so  over 
the  next  10  years." 

The  general's  opinions  have  always  had  a 
respectful  audience  on  Capitol  Hill,  with 
many  powerful  Members  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike,  in  wholehearted  agreement  with  his 
views. 

He  is  only  58  now,  and  it  seems  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  his  opinions  still  will  be 
sought  by  congressional  committees  and 
others.  In  the  years  ahead. 

He's  going  to  be  missed  by  the  men  un- 
der his  command,  for  with  all  his  toughness 
he's  been  a  battler  on  behalf  of  comfort- 
able housing  and  good  living  conditions  for 
Air  Force  personnel.  He's  taken  the  fight 
for  better  pay  to  Congress  on  many  occa- 
sions, too,  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  re- 
enlistment  rate — which  he  did. 

The  general  likes  to  relax — but  not  on  the 
cocktail-party  circuit.  He  has  no  gift  of 
small  talk,  and  chatty  hostesses  are  his 
despair. 

He  loves  to  hunt  and  fish.  He's  known  to 
be  a  tough  customer  in  a  poker  game.  He 
built  his  own  stereo.  He  loves  to  tinker  with 
sports  cars,  and  he  builds  them,  too.  He's 
flown  every  sort  of  plane,  and  he'd  rather 
be  the  pilot  than  a  passenger. 

He's  a  bad  man  to  tangle  with  physically. 
He's  a  black-belt  Judo  artist. 

At  retirement  time.  General  LeMay  looks 
back  on  his  almost  9  years  in  Omaha  with 
pleasure,  perhaps  a  hint  of  nostalgia. 

"I  spent  more  time  in  Omaha  than  any- 
place else  in  my  military  career,"  he  said. 

"I  lived  there  almost  longer  than  I  live-.l 
anywhere  in  my  life,  because  even  as  a  boy 
in  Ohio  we  moved  about  quite  a  bit.  I  guess 
I  spent  about  the  same  length  of  time  In 
Columbus.  Omaha  is  almost  home  to  me. 
Our  only  child,  Jane,  lived  there  from  the 
time  she  was  9  until  she  was  18.  She's  still 
a  Nebraskan.  married  (to  Dr.  James  L.  Lodge) 
and  in  Lincoln." 

He  remembers  many  happy  hunting  trips 
in  Nebraska  and  the  surrounding  States. 

The  future? 

He  said  he  hadn't  decided,  and  that  he 
won't  until  sometime  after  he  begins  his 
retirement. 

A  dozen  nations  have  awarded  their  high- 
est decorations  to  General  LeMay.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  a  few  weeks  before  retirement  from 
a  trip  to  the  Far  East — and  Japan,  against 
which  he  directed  a  pulverizing  air  offen- 
sive, presented  him  with  the  First  Order  of 
a  Grand  Cordon  Rising  Sun  Medal. 

In  the  war  he'd  fought  the  Japanese  with 
all  he  had.  Then  after  the  war  he  helped 
the  conquered  nation  establish  a  modern  air 
force.  It  was  that  for  which  he  was  deco- 
rated by  his  onetime  enerny. 

His  admirers  agree  that  any  country 
which  had  the  advantage  of  General  LeMay's 
advice  in  creating  an  air  arm  had  about  the 
best  help  possible. 


Near  the  top  of  that  list  will  be  the  name 
Curtis  E.  LeMay. 

Very  few  will  dispute  the  role  of  this  great 
general  in  preventing  the  catastrophe  of 
nuclear  war  in  our  time.  It  may  seem  a 
paradox  that  a  professional  military  man 
should  be  remembered  as  a  peacemaker. 
But  this  is  the  case.  If  proof  is  needed,  con- 
sider the  act  of  a  grateful  government  of  a 
former  wartime  enemy  nation  in  recently  pre- 
senting its  highest  award  to  General  LeMay, 
a  commander  whose  forces  helped  defeat  this 
same  enemy. 

It  was,  however,  the  deterrent  to  nuclear 
war  built  by  General  LeMay  after  World  War 
II  that  kept  the  Communists  at  bay  and 
maintained  tlie  world  stability  needed  for 
the  recovery  of  all  nations.  General  LeMay's 
belief  In  the  peace-keeping  power  of  strategic 
nuclear  forces  carried  him  through  con- 
troversy and  criticism  during  the  first  days 
of  his  greatest  achievement,  the  development 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command.  Today,  SAC 
is  a  monument  to  General  LeMay's  vision  and 
deterniination  to  keep  the  world  at  peace. 
General  LeMay  spent  almost  9  years  here  in 
Omaha  and  we  saw  him  build  SAC  from  a 
small  military  post  to  the  most  powerful  and 
alert  command  in  all  history.  We,  the  citi- 
zens of  Omaha,  are  proud  of  the  things  we 
were  able  to  do  to  help  him  whenever  we 
were  called  upon  to  make  his  task  a  little 
easier. 

But  it  was  General  LeMay's  genius  as  a 
leader  and  conunander  that  inspired  the  men 
of  SAC  to  accept  personal  sacrifice  and  Join 
him  In  building  this  tremendous  command. 
These  same  men  of  SAC  know,  too,  that  Gen- 
eral LeMay  is  also  a  warmblooded,  com- 
passionate man  who  hates  war  as  bitterly 
as  any  man  on  earth.  He  had  a  great  love 
for  his  men  and  constantly  worried  about 
them  and  their  welfare. 

By  the  time  the  President  moved  him  up  to 
take  command  of  all  our  air  forces.  General 
LeMay's  hard  discipline  and  brilliant  ef- 
ficiency had  already  become  an  Air  Force 
legend.  The  management  and  operational 
concepts  that  were  so  advanced  when  he  in- 
troduced them  in  SAC  soon  became  the  high 
standards  of  all  Air  Force  commands. 

As  the  respected  spokesman  for  airmen 
and  aerospace  power  he  told  the  Congress 
time  and  again  of  the  need  to  keep  our  de- 
terrent strong — of  the  need  to  adequately 
compensate  the  dedicated  men  v/ho  made  the 
deterrent  work.  The  shape  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force  today,  its  dedication,  its 
morale,  its  overwhelming  military  capability, 
and  its  devotion  to  peace,  are  largely  the  work 
of   General   LeMay. 

Every  freeman  on  earth  is  deeply  in  debt 
to  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay.  Every  citizen  In 
our  country  can  thank  God  for  him.  We 
his  close  friends  here  in  Omaha,  look  for- 
ward to  hearing  his  voice  ring  In  the  land  as 
he  lays  aside  the  uniform  to  speak  as  a  citi- 
zen. We  know  he  will  be  riding  in  the  lead 
plane  as  long  as  he  draws  the  breath  of  life. 
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Historians  Will  Remember  General  LeMay, 
Peacemaker 
In  some  future  time  when  historians  write 
the  chapter  on  world  peace  In  the  second  half 
of  the  20th  century  they  will  list  the  men 
whose  untiring  efforta  were  most  responsible. 


FEDERAL  FLOOD  AND  EARTHQUAKE 
INSURANCE  PROGRAM:  A  PRESS- 
ING  NEED 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  only 
9  months  after  the  catastrophic  Alaska 
earthquake  of  last  March  27,  we  have 
what  may  very  well  turn  out  to  be  an 
even  more  disastrous  situation  along  the 
west  coast.  A  few  weeks  ago,  floods 
brought  misery  to  thousands  of  people  in 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Idaho. 

With  this  latest  crisis,  it  should  be 
clear  that  the  people  of  this  counti-y  will 
continue  to  experience  large-scale  nat- 
ural disasters  until  the  bright  day  when 


man   learns    to    control    the    elements. 
Here  along  the  east  coast,  hurricanes 
menace  us  from  late  summer  until  late 
fall     They  appear  to  strike  the  people  of 
the  gulf  coast  with  an  even  greater  fre- 
nuency    Floods  are  experienced  through- 
out the  central  plains,  in  the  western 
mountains,  and  along  the  Pacific  coast 
Finally,  geologists  tell  us  that  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
major  earthquakes  will  strike  the  popu- 
lous cities  of  the  west  coast.    The  pro- 
hibitively   high    coast    of    commercial 
earthquake    insurance    in    the    faulted 
areas  around  the  Pacific  Basin  supports 
this  prediction. 

existing  federal  disaster  program 
The  Federal  Government  has  long 
recognized  a  responsibility  to  assist  dis- 
aster-stricken communities.  Between 
1803  and  1950.  Congress  passed  over  100 
separate  acts  granting  disaster  relief  of 
one  sort  or  another  to  States,  local  gov- 
ernments, territories,  and  possessions. 

In  an  attempt  to  provide  a  more  flex- 
ible solution  to-  national  disasters,  Pub- 
lic  Law    81-875,    the    Federal   Disaster 
Act  was  passed  by  the  Congress  in  1950. 
That  act  provides  that,  upon  request  by 
the  Governor  of  any  State,  there  shall  be 
a    Presidential    determination    that    a 
•major    disaster"    has    occurred.    This 
finding  permits  the  President  to-order 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  lend,  donate,  lease,  or  sell  equipment, 
supplies,  facilities,  personnel,  and  other 
resources  to  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  the  disaster-stricken  area.    In 
addition,  provision  is  made  for  assistance 
in  the  restoration  of  public  facilities,  the 
clearing  of  debris,  and  the  provision  of 
emergency  housing. 

Public  Law  81-875  also  provides  for  the 
immediate  reconstruction  or  restoration 
of  all  Federal  facilities  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed in  any  major  disaster.    The  cost 
of  the  work  can  be  paid  from  "any  avail- 
able  funds  not  otherwise  immediately 
required."    Provision  is  also  made  for 
the  President  to  devote  to  disaster  relief 
any    funds    which    he    has    available 
Broad  authority  is  granted  all  Federal 
agencies  to  acquire,  rent,  or  contract  for 
equipment,  services,  supplies,  travel,  coni- 
munication.  and  administrative  assist- 
ance required  in  the  emergency,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws. 

All  these  activities  are  administered  by 
the  President,  through  the  extraordinary 
efficiency  of  the   Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  and  are  supplemented  by  the 
work  of  a  multitude  of  Federal  agencies. 
Of  special  note  is  the  most  helpful  disas- 
ter-loan program  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration.    The  full  range  of  Fed- 
eral services  available  to  a  community  in 
a  natural  disaster  is  outlined  in  a  Publi- 
cation entitled  "Federal  Disaster  Relier 
Manual,"  produced  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization 
and  International  Organizations,  of  the 
Senate     Committee     on     Government 
Operations. 

In  at  least  one  instance,  the  cata- 
strophic Alaska  earthquake,  the  Presi- 
dent has  estabUshed  a  special  cormnis- 
sion  to  coordinate  plans  for  Federal 
disaster-recovery  programs,  and  to  rec- 
ommend short-range  and  long-range 
programs  and  projects  to  be  carried  out 


by  Federal.  State,  or  local  agencies,  in- 
cluding recommendations  for  such  addi- 
tional Federal  or  State  legislation  as  the 
Commission  might  deem  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  meet  reconstruction  and 
development  needs. 

The  efficiency  and  comprehensiveness 
of  Federal  disaster  relief  which  existing 
legislation  and  administrative  practice 
are  capable  of  providing  can  easily  be  re- 
viewed in  the  report  "Response  to  Dis- 
aster," produced  last  September  by  the 
Federal  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment Planning  Commission  for  Alaska, 
chaired  by  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

SOME    SPECIFIC    REMEDIAL    LEGISLATION    ALWAYS 
WILL  BE  NEEDED 

Of  course,  in  almost  any  disaster  there 
will  be  special  needs  for  the  particular 
stricken  area  which  will  have  to  be  pro- 
vided by  some  specific  legislation.  In 
the  case  of  the  Alaska  earthquake,  Con- 
gress passed  a  series  of  amendments  to 
the  original  Alaska  Omnibus  Act. 

These   amendments.  Public  Law   88- 
451    approved  less  than  5  months  after 
the'  cataclysmic   event,   authorized  the 
Farmers     Home     Administration,     the 
Rural     Electrification     Administration, 
and   the   Housing    and   Home   Finance 
Agency  to  make  appropriate  downward 
adjustments  in  outstanding  loan  obliga- 
tions when  the  circumstances  indicated. 
It  also  authorized  a  substantial  amount 
of   money   to   the   HHFA.   for   use   in 
urban-renewal    projects.      The    Smaii 
Business    Administration    was    granted 
authority  to  extend  the  maturity  date 
for  home-repair  loans  from  20   to  30 
years;  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  was 
appropriated  large  amounts  of  money 
for   civil-works   projects   involving   the 
repair  of  Federal  facilities;  the  Federal- 
aid  highways  program  was  amended,  to 
provide  for  100  percent  Federal  contri- 
bution to  repair  and  reconstruction  worK 
made  necessary  because  of  the  earth- 
quake;   and  because  of  the  possibility 
that    adverse    conditions    would    affect 
the  marketing  of  Alaska  State  bonds, 
provision  was  made  for  purchase  by  the 
HHFA  of   $7.2   million  worth  of  these 
bonds  at  a  favorable  rate. 

In  reviewing  proposed  legislation  in- 
troduced in  the  present  session  by  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  from  our  sister 
States  of  California  and  Oregon.  I  notice 
that  they  have  adapted  much  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act  to 
their  own  use,  in  solving  the  problems 
created  by  the  recent  western  floods  and 
road  washouts. 

UNSOLVED      problem:       a      FLOOD      AND      EARTH- 
QUAKE INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

However,  Mr.  President,  there  is  one 
aspect  of  nearly  every  major  disaster 
for  which  no  overall  solution  has,  as 
vet  been  found  by  either  private  or  pub- 
lic agencies.  That  is  the  problem  of  the 
individual  private  homeowner  whose 
home  is  totally  destroyed  by  forcesjiot 
of  his  own  making.  ^  ^^^  usual  case 
the  homeowner  is  purchasing  his  home 
under  a  substantial  mortgage,  or  is  the 
owner  in  fee.  with  the  equity  in  the 
home  being,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases, 
the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  investmg. 

If  the  damage  is  caused  by  fire,  wind- 
storm, or  tornado,  it  is.  in  most  cases. 


covered  by   the   commercial   insurance 
purchased  by  most  homeowners.    How- 
ever, if  the  destruction  is  caused  by  flood, 
hurricane-produced     wave     action,     or 
earthquake,     commercial     coverage     at 
reasonable  rates  is  unavailable.    Yet,  the 
destruction  done  each  year  by  floods, 
hurricane-wave  action,  and,  occasional- 
ly, earthquakes,  is  substantial.    American 
Red  Cross  statistics  show  that  from  the 
Ohio  Valley  floods  of  last  March  through 
the  Cahfornia,  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Idaho  floods  of  last  month  and  this,  1,886 
homes  have  been  totally  destroyed  by 
flood  damage,  368  by  hurricane,  494  by 
the  Alaska  earthquake,  and  55  by  the 
Alaska  quake-induced  Pacific  coast  tidal 
wave. 

What  is  to  be  done  by  a  man  who  has 
a  $20,000  mortgage  and  $10,000  equity  in 
a  home  which  has  floated  out  to  sea  or 
been  splintered  by  an  earthquake?  Even 
if  he  buys  another  home  and  finances  it 
and  the  old  $20,000  debt  through  a  3 -per- 
cent-interest Small  Business  Administra- 
tion disaster  loan,  his  monthly  pay- 
ments may  very  well  be  more  than  he  can 
afford.  And  what  of  his  $10,000  equity, 
which  he  may  have  spent  5  or  10  years  in 
accumulating?  And  what  of  the  senior 
citizen  whose  life's  savings  are  repre- 
sented by  the  home  to  which  he  has  re- 
tired, and  in  which,  except  for  the  va- 
garies of  nature,  he  would  be  living  the 
rest  of  his  days? 

No  adequate  answers  to  these  questions 
presently  exist. 

In  a  small  percentage  of  cases — loans 
held  by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion, or  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion— legislation  similar  to  that  enacted 
last  August,  and  similar  to  that  recently 
introduced  by  the  senior  and  junior  Sen- 
ators from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  and  Mrs. 
Neuberger]  ,  will  permit  the  writing  down 
or  cancellation  of  the  outstanding  in- 
debtedness. 

The  Alaska  legislation  of  last  August, 
provided    for    a    50-50    Federal-State 
matching  fund,  out  of  which  repayment 
could  be  made  of  outstanding  indebted- 
ness owed  non-Federal  mortgage  holders. 
This  legislation^r^qmres  the  mortgagor 
to  pay  $1,000  upon  thesjutstanding  mort- 
gage balance,  in  order  to  qualify  for  re- 
lease of  the  balance  due,  and  also  sets  a 
maximum  of  $30,000  on  the  size  of  the 
debt  which  can  be  repayed  vmder  this 
program.       However,  the  State's  bond 
counsel  has  raised  serious  doubts  con- 
cerning the  constitutionality  of  the  use 
by  the  State  of  Alaska  of  public  funds 
for  the  relief  of  a  few  hundred  specifi- 
cally designated  citizens.       The  State, 
therefore,  has  been  required  to  bring  a 
time-consuming  and  expensive  test  case 
in    order    to    determine    the    question. 
Whether  the  State  of  Alaska  will  be  able 
to   avail   itself   of  the   50-50  matching 
program   provided   in   the   act   of   last 
August  still  remains  in  doubt.     If  the 
Alaska  Supreme  Court  rules  that  par- 
ticipation by  the  State  is  unconstitu- 
tional,  several   hundred   Alaskans   will 
have  the  alternatives  of  repaying  stag- 
gering sums  of  debt  upon  homes  which 
no  longer  exist,  or  of  going  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 
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Neither  the  Alaska  Act  nor  the  bill 
Introduced  the  other  day  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and 
cosponsored  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  provides  any 
compensation  for  lost  equity.  Yet.  a 
homeowner's  equity  often  represents  his 
V  Ufe's  savings,  his  hedge  against  mflation, 
\  or  his  source  of  retirement  income. 
Mr  President,  since  1956  there  has 
been  on  the  statute  books  a  Federal 
Flood  Insurance  Act,  42  Stat.  2401- 
242 1  No  funds  have  been  provided  as  yet 
to  implement  this  legislation,  because 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
has  not  had  sufficient  funds  with  which 
to  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the  size 
of  the  appropriation  that  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  funding  of  the  Federal  flood 
insurance  program. 

In  the  last  two  Congresses  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] has  introduced  proposed  legisla- 
tion (S.  408)  to  authorize  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  to  make  this 
most  necessary  study.  In  the  88th  Con- 
gress, the  identical  bill,  S.  2032,  passed 
the  Senate,  but  did  not  get  out  of  com- 
mittee in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Last  week  the  bill  was  once  again  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Williams,  with  Sena- 
tors Bible,  Cooper.  Montoya.  Morse, 
Moss,  Randolph,  Yarborough,  and  my- 
self as  cosponsors.  In  considering  S.  408 
yesterday,  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  broadened  its  scope,  so  as  to 
include  a  study  of  all  natural  disasters. 
This  was  done  pursuant  to  the  iirging  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  and  myself. 
The  Senate  will  remember  the  compre- 
hensive hearing,  conducted  last  spring 
by  Senator  Jackson,  on  the  subject  of  a 
national-disaster-insurance  program. 

We  hope  that  when  the  bill  gets  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  considerable 
support  for  it  will  be  found  among  the 
Representatives  of  the  flood-stricken 
West  Coast  States,  as  well  as  among  the 
many  other  Members  of  the  House  who 
have  previously  expressed  enthusiasm  for 
funding  the  1956  flood-insurance  pro- 
gram. 

ALTERN.^TIVES  FOR  HHFA  TO  STTJDY 

In  any  insurance  program,  care  must, 
of  course,  he  taken  to  preserve  for  the 
commercial  insurance  industry  all  areas 
in  which  it  can  provide,  at  reasonable 
rates,  the  required  coverage.  However, 
when  it  cannot  do  this.  Congress  should 
act— as  it  did  in  1941,  when  it  provided 
for  the  war-risk  insurance  program.  I 
hope  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  under  the  authority  of  S.  408, 
will  study  alternatives  other  than  those 
of  strict  insurance.  The  possibility  of 
funding  a  disaster-assistance  program  by 
a  nationwide  stamp  tax  imposed  on  all 
real  estate  transactions  should  be  con- 
sidered. Under  section  4361  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  a  tax  of  55 
cents  per  $500  of  value  is  imposed  on  all 
real  estate  transactions  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  informed  by  the  IRS  that 
the  sale  of  documentary  stamps  to  satisfy 
this  tax  obligation,  together  with  the  ob- 
ligation imposed  by  the  taxes  on  the  is- 
suance and  transfer  of  securities  and  the 
sale  of  foreign  insurance,  amounted  in 
1963  to  $140,200,000,  and  in  1964  to  $162,- 
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600,000.  As  the  same  stamps  are  used  for 
satisfying  all  three  tax  obligations,  it  is 
not  possible  to  tell  what  percentage  of 
these  sums  relates  solely  to  real  estate 
transactions.  However,  surely  the 
amount  is  substantial. 

Last  spring,  at  the  time  of  the  hearings 
on  the  proposed  retroactive  earthquake 
insurance  bill  (S.  2719),  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  Alaska  Association  of 
Insurance  Agents,  Ross  P.  Duncan,  sug- 
gested, as  a  long-range  solution  of  the 
problem,  encouragement  of  the  insur- 
ance industry  to  include  earthquake 
damage  in  its  ordinary  all-risk  coverage 
insurance  policy,  the  additional  cost  of 
which  would  be  spread,  on  a  nationwide 
basis,  among  all  policyholders.  Surely 
an  opportunity  ought  to  be  given  the  in- 
dustry to  present  its  views  on  this  sug- 
gestion. Given  the  voluntary  absten- 
tion of  Congress  from  the  field  of  inter- 
state insurance  regulation,  it  is  perhaps 
unlikely  that  a  law  requiring  all  compre- 
hensive home  insurance  policies  to  cover 
all  natural  disasters,  including  floods  and 
earthquakes,  would  find  acceptance  in 
Congress. 

Another  idea  which  was  discussed  at 
the  hearings  last  spring  on  the  Alaska 
Act  was  the  possibility  of  permitting 
urban  renewal  administrations  to  pur- 
chase disaster-stricken  homes  at  their 
predisaster  value.  This  possibility  is 
probably  undesirable,  as  no  funding  is 
provided  for,  although  the  funds  from  a 
conveyance  stamp  tax  program  might  be 
specially  appropriated  to  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator,  for  use 
by  him  in  purchasing  destroyed  homes. 

President  Johnson  has  said  there  is  no 
reason  why  any  person  in  this  great  Na- 
tion of  ours  should  live  in  ignorance  or 
poverty,  through  no  fault  of  his  own; 
nor,  Mr.  President,  is  there  any  reason 
why  some  m.eans  should  not  be  found  to 
alleviate  the  enormous  burden  which 
blind  chance  imposes  each  year  on  hun- 
dreds of  Americans,  when  floods,  hurri- 
canes, and  earthquakes  destroy  their 
homes  and  savings. 


THE  ROW  OVER  URBAN  RENEWAL 

Mr.  EKDDD.  Mr.  President,  many  peo- 
ple have  been  critical  of  the  urban  re- 
newal program  during  recent  months. 

Some  of  them  have  always  been  op- 
posed to  urban  renewal  because  they 
want  the  Federal  Crovernment  to  have 
nothing,  or  at  least  very  little,  to  do  with 
help  in  the  solution  of  State  and  local 
problems. 

Others,  regrettably,  have  been  critical 
either  because  they  expect  too  much  of 
the  program  and  are  disappointed  be- 
cause it  has  not  yet  cured  urban  ills  or 
because  they  have  heard  inaccurate  or 
exaggerated  reports  about  dislocated 
families,  bureaucratic  foibles,  and  so  on. 

Since  there  is  this  kind  of  misunder- 
standing about  urban  renewal,  what  it 
should  do  and  what  it  can  do,  I  was 
pleased  to  read  a  very  thorough  and 
balanced  article  in  the  February  issue  of 
Harper's. 

It  is  entitled  "The  Row  Over  Urban 
Renewal"  and  the  author  Joseph  Epstein, 
does  a  good  job  of  setting  the  record 
straight. 


He  does  not  deny  failures  and  difficult 
problems,  but  he  also  points  out  the  posi- 
tive, often  beneficial  effect  that  urban  re- 
newal projects  have  had  in  various  cities 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Hartford  and  New  Haven  in  my  own 
State  of  Connecticut  were  among  the 
cities  singled  out  as  having  made  "sub- 
stantial achievements"  in  the  urban  re- 
newal field. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  "The 
Row  Over  Urban  Renewal"  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  so  that  as  many 
people  as  possible  will  have  a  chance  to 
read  this  interesting  and  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  urban  renewal  activities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Row  Over  Urban  Renewal 

(By  Joseph  Epstein) 

(Many  people  are  mad  at  a  program  which 

is   changing   the  face  of  American   cities— 

sometimes  too  hastily,  but  usually  for  the 

better.) 

For  some  time  now,  it's  been  open  season 
on  urban  renewal.  The  St.  Georges  out  to 
slay  this  dragon  are  an  odd  crew — Socialists 
and  Birchers,  civil  rightists  and  segregation- 
ists, city  planners  and  people  who  equate 
planning  with  mortal  sin.  They  have  all,  at 
one  time  or  another,  heaved  a  spear  into 
the  monster's  flanks. 

Within  the  past  year  the  heaviest  attack 
has  been  coming  from  the  right.  Early  In 
1964  In  Indianapolis,  for  example,  Edwin  P. 
Neilan,  then  president  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  in  a  speech  entitled  "Super- 
market for  Subsidies"  denounced  Federal 
urban  renewal  as  Inequitable  and  corrupt. 
He  has  since  replayed  this  diatribe  around 
the  country.  In  March,  nine  conservative 
Congressmen,  speaking  in  Rockford.  111.,  be- 
fore 200  businessmen  calling  themselves 
the  National  Conference  on  Urban  Renewal, 
charged  the  program  with  "taxing  the  needy 
to  benefit  the  greedy."  One  of  these  orators 
was  John  Dovtot,  a  relatively  obscure  Texas 
Democrat  who  appeared  in  the  March  issue 
of  Reader's  Digest  as  author  of  an  article 
called  "The  Mounting  Scandal  of  Urban  Re- 
newal." In  October,  another  Digest  piece, 
called  "The  Sad  Little  Story  of  Wink"  told 
how  the  injection  of  Federal  money  through 
urban  renewal  laid  low  the  town  of  Wink, 
Tex.  The  strident  message  of  all  these  sallies 
from  the  right  is  essentially  the  same:  "Let 
private  enterprise  do  it." 

The  liberal  executioners,  in  contrast,  base 
their    attack    on    less    Ideological    grounds: 
chiefly,    the    human    dislocations    and    the 
hardening    of    segregated    housing    patterns 
that   urban-renewal    programs    have   some- 
times   caused.       Perhaps    their     doughtiest 
spokesman  is  Jane  Jacobs,  author  of  "The 
Death  and  Life  of  Great  American  Cities. 
A  condensation  of  her  widely  read  book,  pub- 
lished In  the  Indefatigable  Reader's  Digest, 
highlighted  her  preoccupation  with  crime  in 
our  cities  and  her  horror  of  urban  renewal. 
As  readers  of  her  book  will  recall.  Mrs.  Jacobs 
Is  a  kind  of  Adam  Smith  among  city  plan- 
ners      Like    the    Calvinist    economist,    she 
argues  that  if  a  city  has  sufficient  dynamism, 
density,   and   diversity   everything   else  will 
take  care   of   itself.     She   sees   no   need  to 
shift  people  around  since  she  believes  that 
a  slum  can  unslum  Itself  as  Its  people  ad- 
vance economically   and  remain  In  the  old 
neighborhood  to  help  clean  It  up.    Mrs.  Ja- 
cobs recognizes  but  unfortunately  does  not 
enlarge  upon  the  sad  truth  that  not  all  slums 
have  the  same  high  powers  of  regeneration, 
especially  Negro  slums.  Just  how  New  York  s 
Harlem  can  ever  unslum  Itself  without  out- 
side help  remains  a  mystery. 

Urban  renewal,  however,  has  unslummed 
a  good  many  Negro  slums.    It  has  also  pro- 
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duced  much  of  the  Integrated  housing  to 
5e  found  today  In  San  Francisco  Chicago 
Detroit.  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  In  the 
Border  South-lf  not  the  Deep  South-It 
has  brought  some  measure  of  Integrated 
housing  to  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  St. 
S  as  ^ell  as  to  Johnson  City,  Tenn  and 
J^shville.  And  in  all  these  cities,  integra- 
SSn  has  occurred  In  neighborhoods  of  new 

housing.  ,  ,. 

Nor  do  the  actual  statistics  on  human  dis- 
location justify  the  hysteria  of  Mrs.  Jacobs 
and  her  followers.  As  of  the  summer  of 
1964  reports  were  at  hand  on  the  great  ma- 
lorlty  of  the  people  displaced  by  renewal. 
Less  than  8  percent  of  them  were  still  Uv- 
\nz  in  what  the  Government  calls  "subsUnd- 
flTd"  housing  and  the  whereabouts  of  only 
5  percent  were  unknown.  In  other  words, 
rouehlv  87  percent  of  those  dispaced  have 
moved  into  standard— and  hence  substan- 
tially better— housing,  and  the  record  seems 
to  be  Improving  each  year. 

To  be  uprooted  by  urban  renewal— or  for 
that  matter,  by  any  other  governmental  ac- 
tron-<:annot  of  course  be  altogether  pain- 
less But  It  Is  a  mistake  to  assume,  as  many 
critics  do,  that  renewers  couldn't  care  less. 
Chicago  maintains  a  92-man  relocation  staff 
to  aid  those  forced  to  move  In  finding  good 
housing.  Philadelphia's  Centralized  Reloca- 
tion Bureau  conducts  training  programs  to 
help  make  the  process  as  unabraslve  as  pos- 
sible. New  York  City's  Department  of  Relo- 
cation has  set  up  a  human  relations  ad- 
v?so?y  committee,  whose  Job  Is  to  prepare 
the  way  for  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  fami- 
lies in  neighborhoods  where  they  have 
hitherto  been  unwelcome. 

Now  there  Is  surely  nothing  wrong  about 
moving  slum  dwellers  Into  better  homes  and 
apartments.  But  all  too  often  none  exist. 
This  does  not.  however,  mean  that  the  re- 
newal effort  Is  unnecessary  or  hopeless.  On 
the  contrary,  the  lesson  Is  that  our  cities 
are  far  sicker  than  anyone  had  imagined. 
And  lu-ban  renewal  alone  cannot  cure  the 
whole  malady. 

This  was  not  foreseen  by  the  early  cham- 
pions of  renewal.    Underestimating  the  scope 
of  their  task,  they  vastly  oversold  their  pro- 
gram as  an  all-out  panacea.     So  Inevitably 
It  fell  short  of  Its  original  goal.     Yet  this 
hardly      proves      that— as      Edwin      Neilan 
urges— American  cities  should  now    look  in- 
ward to  a  responslbe  local  solution  of  their 
own  problems  Instead  of  outward  for  Irre- 
sponsible and  expensive  Federal  aid  '      Nor 
does   anything   In   the   record   call   for   the 
strange    current     antlrenewal     alliance     ol 
leftist    Idealists     and     nihilists    from    the 
right— all  bent  on  destroying  what  remains 
the  best  available  tool  for  halting  the  ong"* 
and  decay  of  our  cities.    For  the  fact  Is  that 
urban  renewal  has   already  worked  well  in 
many  areas   and  Is   destined   to  work  still 
better,   though    often   with   quite   different 
techniques,   than    those    envisioned   by   its 
original  sponsors. 

WHY   THE   DREAM   FADED 


The  concept  now  so  heavily  under  fire  was 
first  Introduced  in  title  I  of  the  1949  Houslrig 
Act  against  a  background  now  depresslngly 
familiar.  Slums  were  rapidly  devouring  the 
Nation's  cities,  sending  Into  the  suburbs 
everyone  who  could  afford  to  move.  As  down- 
town stores  joined  their  customers  in  subur- 
bia, the  shrinking  urban  tax  base  hastened 
the  central  city's  physical  and  economic 
decay.  Those  who  escaped  were,  of  course, 
almost  all  white.  The  city  was  left  with 
blighted  Industrial  areas,  and  people  with 
dark  skins  and  low  Incomes  locked  up  m 
Its  slums. 

Urban  renewal.  It  was  thought,  would 
change  this  bleak  picture  through  a  unique 
partnership  ol  private  enterprise  and  govern- 
ment. Local  communities  would  buy  up  land 
In  slum  areas,  clear  It,  and  sell  It  to  private 
developers.    The  Federal  Government  would 


pay  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the  net  cost  of 
this  operation  If  a  renewal  plan  provided  for 
proper  housing  and  building  codes  ana  was 
part  of  a  long-range  slum-prevention  pro- 
gram. Displaced  people  were  to  be  relocated 
In  as  humane  a  manner  as  possible,  and  citi- 
zens' advisory  committees  were  to  help  In 
planning. 

Though  the  method  was  new,  the  Idea  or 
urban   renewal    has   a   long  and   honorable 
history    Pope  Slxtus  V  took  on  the  refurbish- 
ment of  Rome  in  1585-90;  Leonardo  da  Vlncl 
for  a  time  was  planning  to  redo  Milan;  Baron 
Haussmann  actually  did  redo  Paris;  and  In 
England  at  the  turn  of  this  century  an  In- 
genious court  stenographer  named  Ebenezer 
Howard  not  merely  renewed  but  built  anew 
when  he   created  his  now  famous   English 
New  Towns.     But  what   distinguished   the 
American  plan  was  the  Idea  of  attracting 
private  developers  Into  slum  clearance  and 
thus  putting  private  enterprise  to  work  for 
the  public  good.    It  all  seemed  simple  and 
plausible.    When  the  Housing  Act  was  passed 
optimists  foresaw  a  slumless  nation  within 
a  decade. 

Not  10  but  15  years  have  now  passed  and 
the  slums,  cancerous  and  stinking  as  ever,  are 
still  with  us.  There  have,  to  be  siu-e.  been 
successes,  but  no  spectacular  metamorphosis 
of  the  urban  scene.    What  went  wrong? 

For  one  thing,  renewers  discovered  It  was 
no  great  problem  to  take  a  buUdozer  and  of 
a  sunny  afternoon  go  out  and  demolish  a 
slum      But  finding  better  housing  for  the 
neople  who  had  lived  there  was  quite  another 
matter      It  was  easy,  too,  to  build  elegant, 
high-priced  apartment  buildings;   the  com- 
plication  came  In  finding  tenants  able  to  pay 
the  rents.    Private  developers,  often  at  their 
own  considerable  expense,  had  to  learn  that 
successful  renewal  did  not  admit  of  their 
making  a  great  killing  every  time  out.     In 
some  early  ventures— such  as  Boston's  West 
End  and  St.  Louis'  Mill  Creek^— private  de- 
velopers cleared  a  site,  only  to  discover  after- 
ward that  the   market  would   not  support 
rapid  or   extensive   redevelopment.     So  the 
land  stayed  empty— a  yawning,  dusty  symbol 
of  renewal's  failure. 

Certainly  In  the  great  majority  of   cases 
every  effort  was  made  to  help  displaced  peo- 
ple find  decent  housing.    But  good  wUl  and 
genuine  concern  could  not  create  Uvable  va- 
cant apartments  where  none  existed.    Thus, 
as  It  did  away  with  some  slums,  ■urban  re- 
newal sometimes  added  to  the  crowding  In 
others.     Chicago's  much  talked  about  Hyde 
Park-Kenwood  project  is  an  example.    There 
a    rundown,    crlme-rldden    neighborhood— 
"apache  territory"  we  used  to  call  It  when  I 
was  an  undergraduate  at  the  adjoining  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago— was  transformed  Into  a 
handsome  community  of  tidy  town  houses 
and  comfortable  apartment  buildings.     At 
the  outset,  the  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  Conmu- 
nlty  Conference,  a  model  grassroots  citizens 
participation   group,  wanted  the  neighbor- 
hood  not  only  sightly  and  safe  hu*  racially 
integrated  as  well.    They  also  wanted  It  eco- 
noiScallv    homogeneous.    So    they    turned 
down  a  200-unlt  public  housing  project,  and 
all  new  housing  was  In  the  middle-income 
range— beyond  the  means  of  most  Negroes 
who  had  been  living  In  the  area     Kite^ated 
the  neighborhood  was   (and  Is),  but  along 
economic  strata.    Poor  famlUes-both  Negro 
Ind  i^lt^had  little  choice  but  to  crowd 
Into  other  Chicago  slums. 

Elsewhere— as  Is  said  to  have  happened  in 
Atlanta— Negro  removal  was  the  result  or 
racist  rather  than  class  motives,  a  weapon 
to  keep  Negroes  from  encroaching  on  white 
neighborhoods.  But,  in  general,  urban  re- 
newal has  displaced  more  Negroes  toan  any 
other  group  for  the  simple  reason  that  Ne- 


groes inhabit  the  very  worst  sections  of  our 
cities  The  slums,  our  greatest  technolog- 
ical failure,  and  racial  discrimination,  our 
greatest  moral  failure,  are  brutally  en- 
meshed. 

There  were  other  problems.  Slum  land- 
lords, particularly  In  large  cities  like  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  Boston,  saw  the  renewers 
coming  and  practically  salivated  with  greed. 
Urban  renewal  offered  a  way  to  get  a  respect- 
able price  for  their  wornout  buildings  along 
with  a  final  chance  to  wring  them  dry — at 
the  expense,  as  usual,  of  their  tenants.  With 
renewal  In  prospect,  dreary  tenements  that 
were  already  cut  up  Into  minute  warrens 
were  often  redivided  again,  and  even  mini- 
mal upkeep  ceased.  But  sometimes  2  or  3 
years  elapsed  before  a  project  actually  got 
underway,  and  in  the  interval  a  slum  land- 
lord made  a  handsome  buck. 

Yet  despite  the  accusations  of  the  Nellans 
and  the  Dowdys,  the  administration  of  the 
urban-renewal  program  itself  has  been  free 
of  scandal.     Indeed,  there  has  been  an  al- 
most frantic  effort  to  close   any  loopholes 
which  might  precipitate  charges  of  graft  and 
corruption.    In  a  country  where  the  Idea  of 
planned,  federally  financed  urban  change  Is 
far  from  popular,  one  scandal  could  well  have 
toppled  the  works.    So  the  Government  men 
In  charge  set  up  an  elaborate  system  of  bu- 
reaucratic checks  and  records.     Maddening 
delays  have  often  resulted.    But  there  has 
been  no  misuse  of  public  funds.    Attesting 
to  this  rather  remarkable  record,  Texas  Con- 
gressman  Albert   Thomas,   whose   subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Conunlttee  on  Appro- 
priations has  reviewed  the  operation  of  the 
program  since   Its  Inception,  not  long  ago 
said:    "It    has   been    fantastic   to    me,    the 
amount  of  money  and  the  amount  of  differ- 
ent pieces  of  property   involved.    Sixty  to 
sixty-five  thousand  pieces  of  property  have 
been  bought.    I  have  not  heard  of  any  pub- 
lic scandal." 


1  Both  are  now  on  the  way  toward  develop- 
ment For  Mill  Creek,  see  "St.  Louis  Takes 
the  Cure"  by  A.  M.  Watklns  (Harper's.  Au- 
gust 1964.) 


NEIGHBORHOOD   FACELimNG 

Apart  from  the  virtue  of  honesty,  renew- 
ers can  point  to  substantial  achievements  in 
PhUadelphla,  Hartford,  Baltimore,  Chicago. 
Little  Rock,  Washington,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh, 
New  Haven.  Worthy  of  mention,  too,  is  the 
Baylor  area  project  In  Waco,  Tex.,  which 
has  replaced  63  acres  of  miserable  shacks  and 
ramshackle  bvilldlngs  with  neat  open  streets 
and  over  $4  million  of  new  construction.  Re- 
newal-agency tabulations  show  that  home 
ownership  among  the  people  there  displaced 
has  Increased  by  8  percent  and  that  only  5 
percent  of  them  now  live  In  substandard 
homes— compared  to  85  percent  before  relo- 
cation. 

Successes  of  this  kind  are  often  forgotten 
or  disdained  bv  diehard  opponents  of  iirban 
renewal,  who.  in  the  words  of  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administrator  Robert  Weaver,  "like  to 
picture  It  as  a  bureaucratic  monster,  armed 
with  a  bulldozer  that  ruthlessly  uproots  peo- 
ple and  lays  waste  vital  areas  of  the  city  to 
no  good  purpose.  Theh-  bill  of  indictment 
Includes  shoving  poor  people  and  small  busi- 
nesses out  of  their  homes  and  established  lo- 
cations, making  the  hard  life  of  nonwhites 
harder  leaving  valuable  areas  to  stagnate 
while  planners  plan,  doling  out  benefits  that 
the  Federal  Government  can't  afford  to  local 
governments  which  dont  need  them." 

The  trouble  with  this  carlcatvire  Is  not  only 
that  It  Is  totally  untrue  but  that  It  Ignores 
much  that  has  changed  In  urban  renewal  s 
aims  and  methods.  These  changes  have  been 
brought  about  through  successive  amend- 
ments of  the  original  1949  Housing  Act. 
Among  the  most  significant  has  been  the  at- 
tempt, as  of  1954,  to  complement  the  clear- 
ance and  total  redevelopment  of  slums  by 
rehabilitating  those  gray  areas  soon  destined 
to  slither  over  Into  the  slum  category.  The 
process  generally  costs  far  less  than  tearing 
down  and  redeveloping  an  entire  neighbor- 
hood and  It  also  helps  check  the  dismal  cycle 
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whereby  one  slum  Ifl  cleared  only  to  have 
Tnother  quickly  take  its  place.  To  date.  PhU- 
adelphla  perhaps  has  employed  this  new  tool 
of  renewal  with  more  intelligence  and  sue- 
cess  than  anv  other  clty.- 

Rehabilitation.  to  be  sure,  brings  frustra- 
tions of  its  own.  For  one  thing,  how  is  a 
poor  man  to  pay  the  cost  of  fixing  up  his 
home  to  the  standard  of  an  urban-renewal 
Dian'  Such  problems  are  not  actually  in- 
surmountable though  they  are  made  to  seem 
so  in  "The  Federal  Bulldozer,"  a  new  book- 
length  attack  on  urban  renewal  by  Martin 
Anderson,  an  assistant  professor  of  finance 
^Columbia  university  (published  by  the 
MIT  Press).  He  believes  that  our  urban 
housing  problems  can  be  overcome  through 
the  efforts  of  private  enterprise  buttressed 
by  more  public  housing.  Robert  Weaver  dis- 
arrrees  He  points  out  that  we  simply  cannot 
meet  the  country's  housing  needs  unless  we 
rehabilitate  the  buildings  that  are  worth 
saving  and  replace  the  ones  that  are  not. 
•Rehfbilitation  will  work  because  it  has  to 
work,"  he  says,  "if  we  are  to  establish  and 
maintain  healthy  cities." 

In  this  premise,  the  1964  housing  bill  au- 
thorized Federal  below-market  interest  loans 
for  rehabilitation  to  owners  of  1^°"^^^  and 
businesses  in  urban-renewal  areas^  Other 
assistance  programs  are  planned.  By  taking 
full  advantage  of  Federal  assistance,  a  bat- 
tery ofla^ge  apartment  buildings  in  Chicago 
has  been  rehabilitated  successfully  through 
low-interest  loans  with  °^X ''°"'l^^.  t'n 
crease  In  rents.  Renewers  have  come  to 
Dlace  so  high  a  value  on  rehabilitation  that 
ft  is  now  standard  practice  before  beginning 
a  project  to  determine  if  the  Job  cannot  be 
done  by  rehabilitation  alone.  And.  In  fact 
the  majority  of  urban-renewal  Projects  m 
recent  years  have  been  a  combination  of  re- 
habilitation and  clearance.  Thus  the  old 
image  of  the  renewer  as  the  man  behind  the 
bulldozer  has  been  rendered  obsolete. 

THE   RICH,   THE    POOR,    AND   THE    PEC-ULIAR 

The  rehabilitation  program  is  only  one  of 
several  significant  changes  in  urban-renewal 
activities.    Perhaps  more  far  reaching  in  its 
effect  has  been  the  decision  to  permit  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  to  improve  commercial  and 
industrial  areas.    The  resulting  program  of 
downtown  renewal   has   had  some  exciting 
successes-among  them  Baltimore's  Charles 
Center,  Constitution  Plaza  in  Hartford,  the 
new  sports  arena  with  the  movable  roof  in 
.    Pittsburgh,  Norfolk's  gateway   PfoJect.  and 
Capitol  Mall   in   Sacramento.     -The  Federal 
Government  aided  in  such  projects  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  help  lure  some  of  the 
city's  affluent  residents  back  from  the  sub- 
urbs    This  has  Indeed  come  to  pass.    When 
the  central  city  was  refurbished,  many  mid- 
dle-class   families   returned   to   live    along- 
side   former    residents    in    mixed   neighbor- 
hoods that  include  what  one  observer  has 
called  "the  rich,  the  poor,  and  the  peculiar 
This  has  happened  with  no  disturbance  and 
little    accompanying   fanfare.    Although    It 
cannot  be  statistically  proved,  It  appears  that 
downtown  renewal  has  brought  about  more 
integrated  housing  than  President  Kennedy's 
1962  Executive  order  on  equal  opportunity 
in  housing.     (That  order  brought  down  the 
color    bar   on   almost   1   million   additional 
housing  units,  but  not  that  many  Negroes 
have  chosen  to  "bust"  white  neighborhoods 
and  put  up  with  the  agonies  such  a  move 
often  involves  for  their  families.) 

Downtown  renewal  has  also  fulfilled  a 
second  hope— that  It  would  Improve  the 
city's  tax  base.  In  Washington's  southwest 
project,  for  instance,  a  former  slum  area  that 
vielded  only  $443,409  a  year  in  taxes  will, 
"when  the  renewal  project  is  completed,  bring 
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2  Philadelphia's  remarkable  housing-  and 
neighborhood-renewal  program  was  described 
by  Nathaniel  Burt  in  "Race  and  Renaissance 
in  Philadelphia"  (Harper's.  September  1964). 


In  $4.8  million  a  year.  The  site  of  the 
Gratiot  project  in  Detroit,  which  used  to 
earn  $71,700.  now  yields  $375,000.  Else- 
where, assessed  values  have  been  increased 
fivefold  by  redevelopment. 

To  be  sure,  the  city's  tax  revenues  from  its 
downtown  area  shrink  while  a  project  Is  un- 
der construction.  Martin  Anderson,  In  'The 
Federal  Bulldozer,"  makes  much  of  this  fact. 
But  he  falls  to  note  that  in  Boston,  for  in- 
stance 14.000  Jobs  in  the  downtown  area  dis- 
appeared between  1950  and  1960.  before  re- 
newal, and  $78  million  of  taxable  assess- 
ments vanished. 

Downtown  renewal  may  seem  a  far  cry 
from  slum  clearance.  But  in  fact  it  can  play 
an  important  part  in  creating  better  Job 
opportunities  and  improving  housing  con- 
ditions. This  has  been  demonstrated,  for 
example,  In  Atchison,  Kans..  a  city  which  had 
been  sliding  downhill,  both  financially  and 
spiritually.  As  rail  traffic  dwindled,  there 
seemed  little  reason  (and  less  hope)  for  the 
city's  survival.  In  1960,  almost  as  a  last- 
ditch  effort,  downtown  Atchison  was  scooped 
out  and  replaced  with  new  buildings  and  a 
tree-lined  shopping  mall.  The  effect  was 
dramatic  The  new  downtown  Inspired  the 
people  of  Atchison  to  refurbish  their  own 
homes  without  any  formal  program.  Many 
did  the  Job  themselves,  obtaining  free  tech- 
nical advice  from  the  local  urban  renewal 
agency  and  local  architects.  Meanwhile, 
=;ales  tax  revenues  in  the  downtown  area 
have  risen  30  percent— as  have,  obviously, 
sales— and  a  number  of  new  Jobs  have 
opened  up.  The  city  Is  undergoing  some- 
thing like  a  renascence,  from  the  center  out- 
ward. This  same  pattern  will  doubtless  be 
repeated  elsewhere. 

WAITING   FOR  UTOPIA 

Downtown  renewal  projects,  of  course, 
generally  do  not  Involve  moving  people  out 
of  their  homes.  But  any  direct  attempt  to 
eradicate  the  slums,  whether  through  urban 
renewal  or  any  other  means,  runs  head  on 
into  the  stark  fact  that  we  are  desperately 
short  of  decent  low-rental  housing  through- 
out the  Nation.  In  1960,  the  National  Hous- 
ing Conference,  the  AFL-CIO,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders  esti- 
mated that  to  reduce  overcrowding,  replace 
substandard  housing,  and  accommodate  the 
exploding  population,  at  least  2  million 
new  housing  units  should  be  built  by  1965. 
But  In  the  past  15  years  we  have  actually 
constructed  just  over  1  million  annually, 
both  privately  and  publicly.  In  short,  some- 
thing like  a  half  million  to  700,000  much- 
needed  housing  units  are  not  going  up  each 
year.  In  New  York,  that  city  planner's 
nightmare,  there  is  even  a  shortage  of  sub- 
standard housing. 

Nor  will  public  housing  presently  sched- 
uled fill  the  gap.  Although  the  figure  may 
soon  be  increased,  only  37,500  new  units  an- 
nually are  now  authorized.  One  melancholy 
effect  of  the  antirenewal  clamor  has  been  to 
mute  public — and  congressional — enthu- 
siasm for  the  vast  public  housing  program  we 
still  need.  To  argue,  as  do  some  of  the  more 
fanatic  antirenewal  brigade,  that  private 
enterprise  can  do  the  Job  alone  If  left  to  Its 
own  resotirces  Is  to  Ignore  the  plain  histori- 
cal evidence  that  our  present  urban  mess  is 
the  result  of  that  same  private  enterprise, 
untrammeled  and  unplanned. 

A  new  approach  to  the  low-cost  housing 
problem  has  been  made  possible  by  amend- 
ment of  section  221(d)(3)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  Usually  sponsored  by  colleges, 
churches,  or  unions,  on  a  nonprofit  or  limited 
dividend  basis,  these  developments  are  given 
extremely  low-cost  financing  and  can  obtain 
mortgages  of  up  to  100  percent.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders  has 
endorsed  the  221(d)(3)  program— and  little 
wonder,  since  it  enables  the  private  builder 
to  put  UD  low-rental  housing  with  a  virtually 
guaranteed  profit.  These  developments, 
which  are  called  221(d)  (3)  "s.  are  manna  to 


mayors  and  urban  renewal  directors  seeking 
homes  for  displaced  people.^ 

In  North  Little  Rock,  where  I  myself  am 
involved  In  renewal,  we  hope  that  300  of 
these  apartments  can  be  built.  To  qualify 
we  must  first  establish  that  the  apartments 
are  needed  and  that  prospective  tenants  can 
afford  the  rents.  In  the  fall  of  1964,  out  of 
391  families  queried  In  a  sample  survey.  361 
were  seriously  interested  in  the  new  housing. 
But  170  of  them,  including  14  elderly  couples, 
were  not  financially  eligible  because  the 
PHA's  rather  middle-class  standards  hold 
that  no  more  than  25  percent  of  a  family's 
Income  should  go  for  housing  costs.  These 
people  are  not  considered  good  rental  risks, 
although  most  of  them  are  already  paying 
more  than  the  221(d)(3)  rentals.  Thus  we 
have  the  sad  situation  In  which  nearly  half 
the  group  are  demonstrably  too  poor  to  afford 
the  best  buy  yet  produced  by  the  partner- 
ship of  Government  and  private  enterprise. 
In  North  Little  Rock  as  elsewhere,  the  only 
answer  for  them  Is  a  vastly  increased  pro- 
gram of  public  housing. 

"What  the  devil  are  we  supposed  to  do  in 
the  meantime?"  one  urban-renewal  director 
recently  asked  me.  "Of  course  I'd  like  to 
have  more  first-rate  housing  to  move  our 
people  Into;  it  would  make  both  their  prob- 
lems and  my  own  Job  easier.  I'd  also  like 
to  provide  the  battery  of  social  services  so 
many  of  them  need.  But  until  we  do  have 
these  things,  we  have  to  scratch  and  scramble 
to  do  what  we  can.  The  alternative  is  simple : 
do  nothing." 


Janmry  27,1965 
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MOMENT  FOR  MIRACLES 

Within  the  next  decade  in  Boston,  which 
has  embarked  on  a  particularly  bold  renewal 
program,  half  the  city's  2  million  Inhablunts 
may  be  affected.  For  them— and  millions 
of  other  people  who  will  be  uprooted  else- 
where as  we  rebuild  our  cities— some  hard- 
ships are  Inevitable.  This  has  also  been 
true,  however,  for  the  far  greater  numbers 
who  have  been  displaced  by  highway  con- 
struction and  other  public  works.  On  the 
other  hand,  uprooting  need  not  inevitably 
be  a  disruptive  experience.  Indeed,  when 
relocation  experts  have  helped  a  family  es- 
tablish a  new  home,  and  have  brought  them 
into  contact  with  the  community's  social 
agencies— this  may  be  precisely  the  moment 
when  miracles  of  human  rehabilitation  can 
be  accomplished. 

A  promising  effort  to  achieve  such  miracles 
Is  now  underway  in  New  York  City's  sprawl- 
ing West  Side  project.  When  completed,  this 
project  will  include  high-,  medium-,  and  low- 
income  housing  and  will  be  racially  as  well 
as  economically  Integrated.  The  aim  Is  no 
less  than  the  social  as  well  as  the  physical 
rebirth  of  the  community.  To  this  end,  as 
few  people  as  possible  will  be  forced  to  leave 
the  neighborhood  during  construction.  As 
relocation  becomes  necessary,  it  will  proceed 
in  three  stages.  First  to  be  moved  will  be 
stable  households  able  to  relocate  readily. 
The  second  group  will  Include  low-  or  mid- 
dle-income families  who  want  to  remain  in 
the  neighborhood  but  face  some  sort  of  ob- 
stacle. Finally,  plans  will  be  made  for 
households  with  severe  or  complex 
difficulties. 

Almost  every  urban  renewal  project  has  its 
share  of  the  last  category.  Here  in  North 
Little   Rock,   for   example,   I   not   long   ago 

called  on  Samuel  McG.,  an  illiterate  Negro 


3  These  developments  are  also  among  the 
best  rental  bargains  In  the  Nation— centrally 
heated,  capacious,  equipped  with  modern 
kitchens,  sometimes  even  with  central  air 
conditioning.  A  one-bedroom  unit  usually 
rents  In  the  $55  to  $75  range,  with  all  utili- 
ties paid.-  So  far.  18.000  such  apartments  m 
120  projects  have  been  built,  another  10,30u 
In  an  additional  78  projects  are  committed, 
and  applications  for  40,000  more  are  antici- 
pated in  1965. 


»Hth  a  wife  and  10  chUdern.    For  aU  prac- 
SS  purposes,  the  McG.'^Uke  all  too  many 
other  Amerlcan^are  a  one-family  under- 
developed nation.     Sam  McG.  is  at  once  a 
victim  of  automation,  racial  discrimination, 
Ind  a  gnawing  inner  rage  which  is  able  to 
express  Itself  only  In  the  self-defeating  habit 
of  oroduclng  more  and  more  children.  Some- 
how over  the  years,  he  accumulated  enough 
money  to  buy  a  small  lot  and  a  two-room 
^anty  without  plumbing  in  a  Negro  slum 
wiiich  is  the  site  of  the  city's  first  major 
urban-renewal  project.     On  my  first  visit.  I 
was  astonished  by  the  children's  good  be- 
havior   Ten  kids  were  crowded  into  two  dank 
rooms"  yet  there  was  no  fighting,  teasing, 
quarreling,   or   complaining.     A   Negro  col- 
leaKue  of  mine  who  knows  the  McG.s  well 
explained  that  this  was  not  unusual— when 
the  rest  of  the  world  seems  to  be  lined  up 
against  it.  a  family  learns  to  stick  together 
and  not  make  trouble  for  one  another. 

In  the  McG.'s  case,  urban  renewal  Is  asked 
10  undo  what  long  years  of  Ignorance  and 
indifference  have  done.  It  cannot.  But 
It  can  make  a  start.  We  found  them  a 
roomy  If  Inelegant  house,  structurally  safe, 
on  a  spacious  lot  adjoining  woodlands.  The 
McG's  bought  It  with  the  money  received 
for  the  old  place  and  they  have  a  few  dollars 
left  over.  The  McG.'s  oldest  child  Jenny 
is  very  taken  with  the  new  house.  She  Is 
14  very  bright,  and  now  learning  secretarial 
skills  in  high  school.  Hsre,  in  the  person 
of  Jenny,  is  a  starting  point. 

In  a  sense,  urban  renewal  itself  can  be 
said  to  be  at  a  starting  point.  Thousands 
of  new  homes  and  apartments  have  been 
built  and  the  face  of  a  number  of  American 
cities  has  been  changed.  And  1,500  projects 
are  either  completed  or  underway  in  nearly 
750  cities  across  the  Nation.  These  efforts 
have  shown,  above  all,  how  much  remains 
to  be  done.  Originating  as  a  simple  real 
estate  venture  with  a  simple  humanitarian 
thrust— to  tear  down  slums  because  they 
are  unfit  for  human  beings— urban  renewal 
has  brought  into  public  view  multitudes  of 
people  who.  through  years  of  economic  dep- 
rivation and  psychological  hopelessness,  are 
in  themselves  walking  slums. 

It  has  found  an  entrenched  pattern  of 
city  ghettos  and  cold  Indifference,  if  not 
outright  hostility,  to  the  idea  of  Integrated 
housing.  It  may  well  be,  indeed,  that  much 
of  the  animus  dh-ected  against  urban  renewal 
is  an  angry  reaction  to  the  sordid  realities 
of  American  society  which  the  program  has 
exposed.  For  it  is  now  evident  that  curing 
these  social  ills  Is  essential  to  the  rebuilding 
of  our  cities.  Thus,  for  example,  we  need 
better  and  more  comprehensive  welfare 
services  to  ease  the  task  of  relocation;  gen- 
uine civil  rights  would,  among  other  things, 
open  up  more  housing  to  minority  groups; 
and  a  serious  frontal  attack  on  poverty  is 
the  essential  social  counterpart  of  physical 
renewal. 

It  would  seem  only  commonsense  that 
those  who  approve  these  social  goals  should 
also  endorse'  urban  renewal.  But,  Instead, 
too  many  avowed  liberals  have  supplied 
carping  criticism,  mercurial  enthusiasm,  and 
inconstant  political  support.  Much  of  this 
criticism  has  been  accurate  and  useful. 
While  Jane  Jacobs'  ideas  on  city  planning 
seem  to  me  altogether  wronyhcr.ded  her 
writing  has  certainly  spurred  the  efforts  of 
renewers  to  minimize  the  difficulties  of  re- 
location. But  the  critics  of  the  left  have 
so  far  produced  no  plan  of  action.  This  is 
unfortunate,  since  the  renewal  programs 
need  the  support  of  liberal-minded  Amer- 
icans. 

As  it  is,  the  renewers  are  blasted  from  the 
right  and  sniped  at  from  the  left.  And 
since  they  are  enormously  censitive  to  pres- 
sure and,  for  the  most  part,  no  braver  than 
most,  they  have  tended  to  grow  cautious,  to 
sell  urban  renewal  not  becau.-e  it  is  morally 


imperative   but   becatise   it   is   good,   sound 
business. 

It  probably  Is  good,  sound  business.  But 
more  Importantly,  renewal  Is  necessary  busi- 
ness It  can  be  slowed  down  but  not 
stopped— not.  that  Is.  unless  we  Intend  to 
sit  back  and  watch  the  weeds  of  congestion 
and  decay  quietly  grow  over  our  cities.  With 
the  support  of  those  who  genuinely  want 
to  save  our  cities  and  the  people  who  live 
In  them,  urban  renewal  may  one  day  help 
achieve  the  cities  of  order,  spaciousness,  and 
beauty  envisioned  by  such  sophisticated 
urbanlsts  as  Lewis  Mumford.  One  day,  who 
knows,  urban  renewal,  so  long  made  to 
seem  a  dragon  In  the  public  mind,  may  even 
come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  St.  George. 


THE  PATE  OP  THE  PAMILY  PARMER 
Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  commend  the  Washington  Post  for  its 
lead  editorial  of  today,  under  the  cap- 
tion "Moving  Misery  Around.  it 
should  be  stimulating  to  newspapers  in 
the  rural  areas  to  find  a  great  newspaper 
in  a  great  city  take  the  lead  in  fighting 
for  the  survival  of  the  family  farm  as  an 
independent  economic  unit,  rather  than 
follow  the  Budget  Director's  plan  of 
making  family  farmers  unemployed 
dole-drawers   on   the   sidewalks  of   the 

urban  centers. 

Agriculture   faces   its   greatest   crisis 
since  World  War  11.    The  two  succes- 
sive yearly  reductions  in  the  per  pound 
price  support  for  cotton  have  been  dis- 
astrous to  the  cotton  farmers.    The  plan 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Development 
to  drive  2  lb  million  farm  families,  num- 
bering about  12  Va  million  people,  off  the 
farms  of  America,  and  into  the  ranks  ot 
the   unemployed,  has   apparently   been 
adopted  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget. 
The  President's  war  on  poverty,  an 
effort  to  build  the  Great  Society,  will  be 
thwarted  if  we  create  more  poverty  in 
the  rural  areas  than  we  alleviate  in  the 
cities     To  win  the  war  on  poverty,  we 
must  roll  back  the  dark  areas  of  poverty 
that  exist,  while  maintaining  the  eco- 
nomic  strength   of   the   areas   not  yet 
poverty  stricken. 

We  engage  in  a  retrogressive  move- 
ment if  we  permit  the  recommendations 
of  the  private  Committee  on  Economic 
Development   and   the   Bureau    of    the 
Budget  to  succeed  in  driving  off  the  land 
the  2V2  million  farm  families  who  have 
relatively  low  money  incomes   but  who 
spend  their  lives  away  from  urban  blight, 
raise  food  on  their  farais,  live  in  the  open 
air  and  have  good  Uves.    Traditionally, 
the  young  men  needed  to  feed  an  indus- 
trial machine  and  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the 
Ai-med  Forces  come  from  the  mral  areas 
and  if  we  end  that  way  of  lite,  we  shall 
chance  for  the  worse  the  whole  economic 
machine.    The  presence  on  the  streets 
of  the  cities  of  millions  of  unemployed 
ex-farmers  would  glut  the  labor  market 
and  would  depress  the  wages  of  labor. 

Now  is  the  time  to  reorient  and  re- 
aline  our  farm  programs,  so  as  to  pro- 
tect promote,  and  encourage  the  family- 
type  pattern  of  agriculture.  These  pro- 
grams have  been  inadequate  for  those 
in  rural  areas  who  need  income  protec- 
tion the  most.  This  is  a  manmade  prob- 
lem; and  this  situation  can  be  corrected, 
and  must  be  corrected. 

The  American  family  farmer  has  done 
a  good  job  in  producing  an  abundance 


of  food  and  fiber.  In  1964.  the  wage 
earner  spent  only  18  cents  of  each  dollar, 
to  feed  himself  and  his  family.  In  no 
other  country  in  the  world  is  the  con- 
sumer fed  so  well,  at  such  a  low  cost.  We 
should  reward  the  family  farmer  for  the 
good  job  he  has  done  and  Is  doing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  Washington 
Post  editorial  entitled  "Moving  Misery 
Around." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Jan.  27, 
19651 
Moving   Misery   Ahound 
Secretary  of  Agriculttire  Freeman,  in  his 
address  to  the  American  Institute  of  Plan- 
ners which  met  here  Monday,  made  some 
points  that  ought  to  figure  in  any  planning 
of  agricultural  policy.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
his  Ideas  will  be  reflected  in  the  agricultural 
message  soon  to  go  to  Congress. 

The  Secretary  told  the  planners  that  half 
the  poverty  of  the  country  is  concentrated 
In  rural  areas  where  30  percent  of  the  people 
live— a  proportion  of  poverty  twice  as  high 
as  Is  foimd  In  cities  and  subiu-bs;  that  there 
are  more  substandard,  dilapidated  and  dete- 
riorating homes  in  rural  American  than  in 
all  the  cities  of  the  Nation  put  together. 

And  yet  the  Federal  budget  message  pro- 
poses a  half  billion  dollar  reduction  in  agri- 
cultural appropriations,  most  of  It  In  price 
support  funds.    The  budget  message,  more- 
over,  declares  that  "in  view  of  the  market 
outlook  for  farm  commodities  at  home  and 
abroad,  farming  alone  cannot  be   expected 
to  provide  a  decent  living  In  the  futxire  for 
more  than  1  million  farm  families,  even  with 
continued  Government  assistance."  The  mes- 
sage asserts   that  "many  low  Income  farm 
families  will   have   to  find  other  means   of 
earning  a  living,  or  other  sources  of  Income 
to  supplement  their  modest  farm  earnings, 
if  they  are  to  share  In  our  national  pros- 
perity." 

This  is  an  unexceptionable  statement,  so 
far   as   it   implies   increasing  farm  incomes 
where  the  farmers  are.  but  it  does  not  hold 
out  much  hope  to  low-Income  farm  families 
If  they  have  no  future  in  rural  communities. 
Most  of  them  are  not  equipped  by  training 
or  provided  with  resources  necessary  to  make 
a  socially  acceptable  readjustment  to  urban 
life.    We  now  have  some  31/2   mlUlon  farm 
families  of  which  1  million  are  large  com- 
mercial operators  with  gross  income  of  $10,000 
a  year  or  more;  IVi  million  low-income  com- 
mercial   farmers    and    1    million    part-time 
farmers.    It  is  the  V/z  nillllon  farmers  who 
earn  less  than  $10,000  whose  fate  seems  to  be 
mostlv  Involved.     Of  this  group,  some  821.000 
have  incomes  less  than  $5,000  and  the  rest 
average  between  $5,000  and  $10,000.     Given 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  farmers  lack  any 
preparation  for  vu-ban   employment,  migra- 
tion may  not  be  the  best  solution  either  for 
them    or    for    society    as    a    whole.      Little 
Is  to  be  gained  bv  moving  them  out  of  agri- 
culture, which  at  least  provides  a  subsistence, 
and   onto  urban  welfare  rolls. 

Farm  population  declined  4  percent  a  year 
in  the  sixties.  In  the  25-year  period  after 
1929  more  than  18  million  farm  people  moved 
out  of  agriculture.  This  is  a  staggering  rate 
of  depletion.  As  Secretary  Freeman  told  the 
planners,  "rural  poverty  has  been  moved  en 
masse  to  the  cities  to  become  urban  pov- 
erty—and the  inherent  evils  of  poverty  have 
been  compounded  by  congestion  and  the 
family  disorganization  that  takes  place  when 
people  are  uprooted." 

The  Secretary  declared  himself  in  favor  of 
an  orderlv  migration  of  the  well  prepared  and 
opposed  to  a  disorderly,  forced  migration  of 
thrui  prepared.     He  rightly  said  there  haa 
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been  too  much  of  the  latter.  And  he  rightly 
supported,  as  an  alternative,  "the  creation 
of  economic  opportunity  In  rural  America 
that  will  enable  people  who  want  to  stay  In 
their  home  communities  to  make  a  decent 
living  there." 

Secretary  Freeman  Is  calling  for  a  "rural 
renaissance"  and  that  Is  exactly  what  Is 
going  to  be  required.  That  renaissance 
might  give  the  2V2  million  farmers  outside 
the  highest  Income  commercial  group  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living  In  the  rural  areas 
where  they  now  live.  If  the  means  are 
provided  in  rural  areas  to  produce  educated, 
capable  and  self-dependent  people,  they  will 
move  Into  urban  industry  as  rapidly  as  posi- 
tions are  available  to  them.  No  enlightened 
government  could  contemplate  a  policy  of 
inducing  the  disadvantaged  and  Ill-prepared, 
by  the  naked  coercion  of  want  and  poverty, 
to  move  into  great  urban  centers  which  can- 
not provide  the  Jobs  for  employable  people 
already  there  and  which  cannot  cope  with 
the  social  problems  of  the  unemployables 
already  on  their  welfare  rolls. 

Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  Just  moving 
human  misery  around  from  one  sink  of  deg- 
radation to  another.  And  that  is  what  we 
are  going  to  be  doing  if  we  simply  cut  ag- 
ricultural appropriations  in  the  expectation 
that  the  market  system  will  cut  the  farm 
population  down  to  the  number  that  can 
find  profitable  employment  in  high-income 
conunercial  agriculture. 


der  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  711. 

2.  I  nominate  the  following-named  officer 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  posi- 
tion of  importance  and  responsibility  desig- 
nated by  the  President  under  subsection  (a) 
of  section  3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edgar  Collins  Doleman,  019131, 
U.S.  Army,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    11    A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  xmtil  11  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow.  Thursday,  Jan- 
uary 28,  1965,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  27,  1965: 
In  the  Navy 

Vice  Adm.  William  A.  Schoech,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title    10,   United   States   Code,  section   5233. 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231, 
Rear  Adm.  Ignatius  J.  Galantln,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  said  section,  I  nominate  him  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving. 

Rear  Adm.  Robert  B.  Brown,  Medical  Corps, 
U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment  as  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

In  the  Ahmy 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  William  Porter,  Jr.,  018048, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army).  In  the  grade  of  general. 

1.  I  nominate  Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  Weldon 
Dunn.  018517,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(major  general.  U.S.  Army) ,  for  appointment 
as  Senior  US.  Army  Member  of  the  Military 
Staff  Committee  of  the  United  Nations,  un- 
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Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  January  27,  1965: 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

Arthur  M.  Okun,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

National  Commission  on  Technology,  Au- 
tomation, AND  Economic  Progress 

Benjamin  Aaron,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic  Prog- 
ress. 

Joseph  A.  Beirne,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress. 

Daniel  Bell,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Technology, 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress. 

Howard  R.  Bowen,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Commission  on  Technol- 
ogy, Automation,  and  Economic  Progress. 

Patrick  E.  Haggerty,  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress. 

Albert  J.  Hayes,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Commission  on  Technol- 
ogy, Automation,  and  Economic  Progress. 

Anna  Rosenberg  Hoffman,  of  New  York, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress. 

Edwin  H.  Land,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress. 

Walter  P.  Reuther,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress. 

Robert  H.  Ryan,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress. 

John  I.  Snyder,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress. 

Robert  M.  Solow,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress. 

Philip  Sporn,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Technology, 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress. 

Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress. 

M ^m^  M 


supplication  unto  God  as  was  his  ci«- 
tom. 
Let  us  pray : 

Almighty  God,  as  the  Speaker  and 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives again  assemble  to  conduct 
the  legislative  business  of  the  Congress, 
may  they  be  governed  and  guided  by 
Thy  divine  spirit  in  all  their  delibera- 
tions and  decisions. 

May  they  daily  make  a  sincere  trial 
of  the  privilege  of  prayer,  for  experience 
teaches  us  that  if  we  give  ourselves  to 
fervent  prayer  in  the  ordinary  days  of 
our  life,  then  we  will  know  how  to  pray 
with  conquering  power  when  days  of 
emergency  and  crisis  suddenly  come 
upon  us. 

Grant  that  when  our  minds  and 
hearts  are  disturbed  and  disquieted  by 
the  multitude  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
tasks  and  trials  which  confront  us,  we 
may  then  have  the  grace  to  carry  on 
unafraid  and  hold  on  with  increasing 
tenacity  of  faith  for  Thou  art  our  refuge 
and  strength. 

In  Christ's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of   the   proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  pursuant  to 
section  1,  Public  Law  86-420,  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  PULBRIGHT,  Mr.  Sparkman, 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Gore, 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Grtjen- 

ING.  Mr.  HiCKENLOOPER,  Mr.  AlKEN,  Mr. 

KucHEL,  and  Mr.  Bennett  to  be  mem- 
bers; and  Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr.  Fannin 
as  alternate  members;  of  the  U.S.  group 
of  the  Mexico-United  States  Interparli- 
amentary Group  for  the  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Mexico  on  February  11-18,  1965. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  used  these  words  from  the  Book 
of  Daniel :  He  knelt  in  prayer  three  times 
a    day    and    gave    thanks    and    made 


REFUSAL  OF  PERSONS  TO  TESTIFY 
BEFORE      COMMITTEE      ON      UN- 
AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES 
Mr.  POOL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 30,  1964,  the  Federal  grand  jury  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  indicted  three 
persons  for  contempt  of  Congress.  These 
three  individua's.  after  bein?  subpenaed 
to  testify  before  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  in  executive  session 
on  December  7,  refused  to  do  so.  The 
House  then  not  being  in  session,  the 
committee  reported  their  refusal  to  the 


<;npaker  who  as  provided  by  statute,  re- 
ferred the^  matter  to  the  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Because  this  matter  is  of  interest  to 
the  House,  I  request  unanimous  consent 
S  Pxtend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
taclude  extraneous  matter;  namely,  the 
Sports,  statements  of  fact  and  appen- 
Sxes  liiade  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  concerning  the  refusal  of  the 
nersons  in  question  to  testify, 
^e  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 

REPORT  AND  STATEMENT  OF  FACT  OF  THE  COM- 

""  m?S:E  on  UN-AMERICAN   ACrXVITIES     HOUSE 

OF     REPRESENTATIVES,     PURSUANT     TO     TITLE 

2     UNITED    STATES    CODE,    SECTIONS    192    AND 

tb4,    CONCERNING    THE    FAILURE    OF    DAGMAR 

Wilson 

TO  the  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT- 
ATlVES  ' 

The   Committee   on   Un-American   Activi- 
ties  as  created  and  authorized  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  through  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  601  of  the  79th  Congress,  sect  on 
m     subsection    (q)(2).    and    under   House 
Resolution    5    of    the    88th    Congress     duly 
caused  to  be  issued  a  subpena  to  Dagmar 
wSson.    The  said  subpena  directed  Dagmar 
Wilson    to   be   and    appear    before     he   said 
Committee    on   Un-American    Activit  es     of 
which    the    Honorable    Edwin    E.    Willis    Is 
Chairman,  or  a  duly  ^PPo^"*^!  ^^^^?^": 
tee  thereof,  on  Monday,  December  7,  1964.  at 
the   hour   of    10   a.m.,   at    their   committee 
rSom    226  Old  House  Office  Building.  Wash- 
Sn.  D.C.,  then  and  there  to  testify  touch- 
inl  mktters   of   inquiry  committed  to  said 
committee,  and  not  to  depart  without  leave 
of   said    committee.      The    subpena    served 
upon  Dagmar  Wilson  Is  set  forth  In  words 
and  figures  as  follows: 

"United  States  of  America, 

"CONGRESS  of  the  UNITED  STATES. 

"To  Dagmar  Wilson,  Greeting: 

"Pursuant  to  lawful  authority,  you  are 
hereby  commanded  to  be  and  appear  before 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities^ 
^he  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  or  a  duly  appointed  subcommittee 
thereof,  on  Monday,  December  7.  1964,  at  10 
o'clock,  a.m.,  at  their  committee  room,  226 
Old  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC.. 
then  and  there  to  testify  touching  matters 
of  inquiry  committed  to  said  committee,  and 
not  to  depart  without  leave  of  said  commit- 

"Hereof  fall  not,  as  you  will  answer  your 
default  under  the  pains  and  penalties  m 
such  cases  made  and  provided. 

"To  William  Margetlch,  to  serve  and 
return.  ,         _  „ 

"Given  under  my  hand  this  18th  day  of  No- 
vember, In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1964. 

"Joe  R.  Pool, 
"Chairman— Chairman    of    Subcommit- 
tee—Member Designate  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 
"If  you  desire  a  conference  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  committee  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  hearing,  please  call  or  write  to  staff  di- 
rector,  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties,   Washington,    D.C..    telephone    Capitol 
4-3121,  extension  3051." 

The  said  subpena  was  duly  served  as  ap- 
pears by  the  return  thereof  by  the  said  Wil- 
liam Margetlch,  also  known  as  William  A. 
Margetlch,  who  was  duly  authorized  to  serve 
the  said  subpena.  The  return  of  the  serv- 
ice by  the  said  WlUlam  A.  Margetlch  being 
endorsed  thereon.  Is  set  forth  In  words  and 
figures  as  follows: 

"I  made  service  of  the  within  subpena 
by  personal  service  the  wlthln-named  Indi- 


vidual at  her  home:  1406  29th  Street  NW. 
Washlneton,  D.C..  at  12:45  p.m.,  on  the  19th 
day   of   November    1964.     Dated   November 

19  1964 

"William  A.  Margetich, 

"Investigator." 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  composed  of  Represent- 
atives  Joe   R.   Pool,   as   chairman,   Richard 
Ichord   and   August  E.  Johansen.  met   and 
convened  in  executive  session  at  or  about  10 
a.m.,  on  December  7,  1964.  In  room  219,  Can- 
non House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
the  said   subcommittee  members   all  being 
present.     Dagmar  Wilson  having  been  du^ 
summoned    as   a   witness    as   aforesaid    wa^ 
called  as  a  witness  on  that  day.     The  said 
Dagmar  Wilson  appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee and  was  administered  an  oath  as  a 
witness  by  the  subcommittee  chairman.  Rep- 
resentative   JOE   R.   POOL.     When    asked    to 
state  her  name  and  residence  for  the  record, 
and  whether  she  was  represented  by  counsel, 
she  responded  to  those  questions,  but  there- 
upon   and    thereafter    willfully    refused    to 
testify  or  answer  in  response  to  any  ques- 
tion  pertinent   to   the    question   or   subject 
under  inquiry,  and  willfully  refused  to  g  ve 
any  testimony  touching  matters  of  Inquiry 
committed   to    said   committee   as  required 
bv  the  said  subpena.  . 

The  record  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
said  subcommittee  on  Monday.  December  7, 
1964,  so  far  as  It  affects  the  witness.  Dagmar 
Wilson,  Is  set  forth  in  appendix  I,  which  is 
attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof. 

Other  pertinent  committee  proceedings  are 
set  forth  In  appendix  II,  attached  hereto  and 
made  a  part  hereof . 

The  foregoing  willful  refusal  by  the  said 
Dagmar  Wilson  to  give  such  testimony  as 
required,  in  compliance  with  the  said  sub- 
pena deprived  the  committee  of  necessary 
and  pertinent  testimony  regarding  matters 
which  the  said  committee  was  Instructed  by 
law  and  House  resolution  to  Investigate,  and 
places  the  said  witness,  Dagmar  Wilson,  In 
contempt  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States. 

Pursuant  to  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  adopted  at  a  meet- 
ing duly  held  on  December  10,  1964,  a  copy 
of  which  is  set  forth  In  appendix  II,  this 
report  and  statement  of   fact  constituting 
the   failure  of  Dagmar  Wilson   is  herewith 
transmitted  to  and  filed  with  the  Honorable 
JOHN  W.  McCormack.  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives having  adjourned  sine  die  on  October 
3  1964  and  not  being  now  In  session,  so  that 
the  Speaker  may  certify  the  same  under  the 
seal  of  the  House  to  the  U.S.  attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  pursuant  to  title 
2   United  States  Code,  sections  192  and  194, 
t^   the  end   that  the  said  Dagmar   Wilson 
may  be  proceeded  against  for  contempt  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  the  manner 
and  form  provided  by  law. 
Respectfully  submitted  this  10th  day  of 

December  1964. 

E.  E.  Willis, 
Chairman,  Committee  on 

Un-American  Activities. 


Appendix  I 
Executive  Session,  Entry  of  Alien:  Into  the 
United     States.     Monday,     December     7, 
1964 


U.S.    House    of   Represent attves, 

SUBCOMMrTTEE    OF  THE   COMMIT- 
TEE ON  Un-American  AcTivrriES, 

Washington.  D.C. 
A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  met,  pvirsuant  to  call,  at 
10  a  m.,  m  room  219,  Cannon  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  Hon.  JOE  Pool  (chairman  of  the 
subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Joe  Pool,  of  Texas;  Richard  H. 
Ichord,  of  Missouri;  and  August  E.  Johansen, 
of  Michigan. 


Staff  members  present:  Francis  J.  McNa- 
mara,  director;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle,  counsel;  and 
Donald  T.  Appell,  investigator. 

Mr.    Pool.  The   committee   will   come    to 

order.  ^.   „ 

Before  we  get  started  I  have  an  opening 
statement  I  want  to  read  and  I  jould  like 
to  know  if  Donna  Allen.  Dagmar  Wilson,  and 
Russell  Nixon  are  in  the  room?  Will  you 
identify  yourselves.  „,„_„ 

Mrs.  Wilson.  My  name  is  Dagmar  Wilson. 
Mrs.  Allen.  Donna  Allen. 
Mr.  NixoN.  Nixon. 

Mr  Pool.  The  Internal  Security  Act  or 
1950  a  bUl  reported  by  this  committee,  con- 
tained provisions  which  barred  aliens  of  cer- 
tain types  from  admission  to  the  Unitea 
States  either  as  Immigrants  or  as  nonimmi- 
grant visitors. 

The  Congress  subsequently  Incorporated 
these  provisions  in  Public  Law  414  of  the  82d 
Congress,  generally  known  as  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act  or  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  of  1952. 

Section  212,  subsection  (a),  paragraphs 
(27)  and  (29)  of  that  act  classify  certain 
types  of  aliens  as  inadmissible  to  this  coun- 
try and  not  subject  to  admission  under 
provisions  found  elsewhere  In  the  act; 
namely,  paragraph  (28)  of  the  same  subsec- 
tion and  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (d). 

Section  212,  subsection  (a) ,  paragraph  (28) 
of  the  act  also  classifies  certain  types  of 
aliens  as  Inadmissible.  However,  It  contains 
a  subparagraph  (I)  which  grants  to  the  At- 
torney General,  on  recommendation  of  the 
consular  officer,  the  authority  to  Issue  them 
entry  visas  under  certain  conditions.  This 
subparagraph  provides,  however,  that  their 
admission  must  always  be  "in  the  public  in- 
terest." In  addition.  It  applies  only  to  aliens 
inadmissible  under  paragraph  (28) . 

Section  212(d)  (3)  grants  the  Attorney 
General,  on  recommendation  of  the  consular 
officer  or  the  Secretary  cf  State,  discretionary 
power  to  waive  the  Inadmissibility  of  certeln 
aliens  described  in  section  212(a)  except  for 
those  barred  under  paragraphs  (27)  and 
(29)  of  that  section.  Such  waiver,  however, 
applies  only  to  temporary  or  nonimmigrant 
visas.  ^         ,  .    .^ 

Information  which  has  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  indicates  that  the  dis- 
cretionary authority  of  the  consular  officer 
or  the  Secretary  of  State  to  recommend,  and 
of  the  Attorney  General  to  approve,  the  Issu- 
ance    of    nonimmigrant    visas    are    possibly 

abused. 

Preliminary  Investigation  by  the  com- 
mittee, authorized  by  the  chairmen  several 
months  ago,  raises  serious  questions  as  to 
whether  the  Intent  of  Congress  is  being 
followed  m  the  admission  to  this  country 
of  aliens  under  the  above-mentioned  sections 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 

1952. 

The  Investigation  has  also  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  available  background  in- 
formation on  certain  aliens  temporarily  ad- 
mitted to  this  country  is  being  properly  eval- 
uated This  may  be  resulting  In  certain 
aliens  being  classified  as  ineligible  under 
paragraph  (28)— and  therefore  eUglble  for  a 
waiver— when  they  properly  come  under 
paragraphs  (27)  or  (29)  and  are  therefore 
ineligible  for  admission  under  waiver. 

This  hearing  was  authorized  by  the  com- 
mittee at  a  meeting  held  on  February  19. 
1964.  The  minutes  of  that  meeting  read. 
In  part,  as  follows: 

"A  motion  was  made  by  Hon.  Wu-liam  M. 
Tuck  seconded  by  Hon.  Henry  C.  Schade- 
Sg  and  Unanimously  carried  authorising 
the  holding  of  hearings  In  Washington,  D.C.. 
or  at  such  other  place  or  places  as  the  chair- 
man may  designate,  on  such  date  or  da^s  as 
the  chairman  may  determine,  Including  the 
conduct  of  investigations  deemed  reasonably 
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necessary  by  the  staff  In  preparation  there- 
fore, related  to  the  following: 

••1.  strategy,  tactics,  and  activities  of 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  and  Com- 
munist organizations  In  aiding  the  entry 
Into  the  United  States  of  aliens  Inadmis- 
sible under  the  provisions  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act; 

"2.  Security  aspects  of  the  temporary  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States  of  aliens  who 
are  Inadmissible  under  provisions  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  for  the  legis- 
lative purpose  of  determining  whether  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation  require  a  strength- 
ening of  the  security  provisions  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act; 

"3.  The  execution  by  the  administrative 
agencies  concerned  of  the  security  provisions 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  and 
all  other  laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which 
Is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee, 
the  legislative  purpose  being  to  exercise  con- 
tinuous watchfulness  of  the  execution  of 
these  laws  to  assist  the  Congress  in  apprais- 
ing the  administration  of  such  laws,  and 
In  developing  such  amendments  or  related 
legislation  as  It  may  deem  necessary;  and 

•'4.  Any  other  matter  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee  which  it  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof  appointed  to  conduct 
these  hearings  may  designate." 

The  order  appointing  the  subcommittee  to 
conduct  these  hearings  is  as  follows: 
■'To:     Mr.    Francis    J.    McNamara,    Director, 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities: 

"Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  and 
the  rules  ol  this  committee,  I  hereby  appoint 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  consisting  of  Hon.  Rich- 
ard Ichord  and  Hon.  Henry  C.  Schadeberg  as 
associate  members,  and  Hon.  .Joe  R.  Pool,  as 
chairman,  to  conduct  a  hearing  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  Thursday.  March  12,  1964,  at  3 
p.m.,  as  contemplated  by  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  committee  on  the  19th  day  of 
February  1964,  relating  to  the  entry  of  aliens 
into  the  United  States  and  other  matters  un- 
der investigation  by  the  committee,  and  take 
such  testimony  on  said  day  or  succeeding 
days  as  It  may  deem  necessary. 

"Please  make  this  action  a  matter  of  com- 
mittee record. 

'•If  any  member  indicates  his  inability  to 
serve,  please  notify  me. 

"Given  under  my  hand  this  11th  day  of 
March  1964. 

"Edwin  E.  Willis, 
"Chairman,  Committee  on 

Un-American  Activities." 

1  also  have  a  memorandum  to  Mr.  Francis 
J.  McNamara,  director.  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

"On  March  11,  1964,  I  appointed  Hon.  Joe 
R.  Pool,  Hon.  Richard  Ichord,  and  Hon.  Hen- 
ry C.  Schadeberg  to  serve  as  a  subcommittee 
oa  Un-American  Activities  to  conduct  hear- 
ings as  contemplated  by  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  committee  on  the  19th  day 
of  February  1964,  relating  to  the  entry  of 
aliens  into  the  United  States  and  other  mat- 
ters under  Investigation  by  the  committee. 
Mr,  Schadeberg  has  Indicated  that  he  may  be 
umble  to  serve  on  said  subcommittee  at  Its 
contemplated  Deceniber  7,  1964,  hearing,  and 
possibly  on  other  days,  before  and  after  that 
date,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  when 
meetings  and  hearings  of  the  subcommittee 
may  be  held. 

"I  hereby  designate  Hon.  August  E.  Johan- 
sen  to  serve  on  the  said  subcommittee  in  the 
place  of  Hon.  Henry  C.  Sch?deberg  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  at  anv  meetings  and 
hearings  of  the  subcommittee  which  Mr. 
Schadeberg  is  unable  to  attend. 

'Given  under  my  hand  this  25th  day  of 
November  1964. 

"Edwin  E.  Willis, 
"Chai  man.  Committee  on 

Un-American  Activities." 


Mr.  Spelser,  the  subcommittee  has  met  and 
considered  your  letter  which  is  dated  Decem- 
ber 1.  1964.  and  has  denied  your  request  for  a 
public  hearing  due  to  the  fact  that  rule 
XXVI  is  involved,  which  this  committee  has 
been  very  zealous  in  following  due  to  the  fact 
that  derogatory  information  might  be  re- 
vealed during  these  hearings,  so  your  re- 
quest has  been  denied. 

Do  you  have  any  other  reason  or  any  other 
request  to  make  of  the  committee  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  Speiser.  Yes,  sir.  Has  the  committee 
made  a  determination  under  rule  IV  of  the 
committee's  rules  that  a  public  hearing 
might  endanger  national  security? 

Mr.  Pool.  I  did  not  get  your  statement. 

Mr.  Speiser.  Has  the  committee  made  a 
determination  under  rule  IV  of  the  commit- 
tee's rules  of  procedure  that  a  public  hear- 
ing might  endanger  national  security? 

Mr.  Pool.  You  are  asking  me  something 
here  that  might  have  taken  place  in  execu- 
tive session  and  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  an- 
swer your  question  unless  the  conunlttee  de- 
cides to  make  it  public.  That  would  be  my 
answer  to  that. 

Mr.  Speiser.  I  would  like  to  make  a  motion 
then  that  the  committee  cannot  properly 
hold  an  exec\itive  session  unless  they  make 
such  a  determination  and  if  such  a  deter- 
mination has  not  been  made  that  a  public 
liearing  should  be  ordered. 

Mr.  Ichord.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  Is 
that  the  only  request  that  he  has  prior  to 
the  committee  taking  up  its  business? 

Do  you  have  any  further  objections  to  the 
exectitive  hearing? 

Mr.  Speiser.  The  objections  I  stated  in  my 
letter  and  this  is  an  additional  one.  Those 
are  the  two  objections  I  have  to  an  executive 
session. 

Mr.  Ichord.  I  think  we  should  take  that 
under  consideration,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Pool.  If  you  have  no  further  state- 
ment or  objections  to  make,  than  we  will 
ask  you  all  to  step  outside  and  we  will  make 
a  determination  of  what  the  committee 
wants  to  do.  Those  are  all  the  objections 
you  have  to  raise  before  the  testimony  be- 
gins? 

Mr.  Speiser.  That  is  on  the  question  of 
executive  session  as  compared  to  a  public 
session.  There  may  be  other  objections  with 
regard  to  particular  witnesses'  testimony. 

Mr.  Pool.  What  other  objections  do  you 
have  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Speiser.  I  do  not  know  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  say  until  the  mat- 
ter comes  up  before  the  committee.  I  can't 
make  a  statement  there. 

Mr.  Pool.  That  is  a  good  point.  Who  do 
you  represent  here  now? 

Mr.  Speiser.  I  represent  Mrs.  Allen  and 
Mrs.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Pool.  All  right.  Mr.  Nixon,  do  you 
have  counsel? 

Mr.  NixoN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Pool.  Would  you  like  to  state  any 
objections  at  the  present  time  befr,re  this 
hearing  begins? 

Mr.  Nixon.  I  certainly  associate  myself 
with  the  objections  stated  by  Mr.  Speiser. 
I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  would  add  the  point 
that  It  would  be  unfortunate  to  require  this 
kind  of  testimony,  with  the  opprobrium  of 
this  kind  of  subpena,  in  private  without 
having  a  full  public  and  press  view  of  the 
proceedings.  The  hearing  is  in  only  one 
sense  private,  since  the  committee  maintains 
to  Itself  the  privilege  at  a  date  of  its  own 
choosing,  the  privilege  of  releasing  to  the 
press  either  a  summary,  or  a  partial  tran- 
script, or  a  full  transcript  of  the  hearings, 
so  it  is  In  this  sense  also  that  I  would  add 
an  objection  to  these  proceedings  going  ahead 
in  executive. 

I  think  that  the  press  and  the  public  have 
a  right  to  hear  the  proceedings. 


Mr.  Pool.  That  is  all  of  the  objections  you 
have,  plus  the  ones  that  you  associated  your- 
self with  In  Mr.  Spelser's  case? 

Mr.  Nixon.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Ichord.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the 
conunlttee  go  into  executive  session  for  con- 
sideration of  the  request. 

Mr.  Pool.  All  right.  The  witnesses  and 
the  attorney  will  be  excused  and  we  will  call 
you  back  In  when  we  get  through  with  this 
deliberation.  Make  yourselves  available  out- 
side in  the  hall  if  you  will. 

(At  this  point  the  witnesses  and  attorney 
left  the  hearing  room  and  the  subcommittee 
proceeded  further  In  executive  session,  which 
proceedings  were  not  reported,  following 
which  the  witnesses  and  attorney  returned 
to  the  hearing  room.) 

Mr.  Pool.  The  committee  will  come  to 
order. 

Mr.  Speiser,  the  subcommittee  feels  that 
you  have  misinterpreted  rule  IV.  It  requires 
that  if  the  committee  or  a  subcommittee  be- 
lieves interrogation  of  a  witness  in  public 
might  endanger  national  security  it  must 
then  hear  such  witness  In  executive  session. 

It  does  not  say  that  reasons  of  national 
security  are  the  only  ones  that  permit  or 
justify  executive  session  hearings.  For  your 
information  we  have  considered  all  the  ap- 
plicable rules  as  the  full  committee  did 
months  ago  and  have  determined  this  hear- 
ing will  be  held  in  executive  seesion. 

Mr.  Nixon's  request  has  also  been  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  all  applicable  rules  a.id 
lias  been  rejected. 

Mr,  Speiser.  Mr.  Pool,  am  I  to  understand 
that  a  determination  has  been  made  that 
a  public  hearing  would  not  endanger  na- 
tional security? 

Mr.  Pool.  I  have  Just  read  to  you  the 
statement  here  that  was  the  determination 
of  the  subcommittee  and  it  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr,  Speiser.  I  will  leave  my  question  on  the 
record  as  it  is.  I  do  not  feel  it  was  answered, 
I  would  like  to  raise  a  question  as  to  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

(At  this  point  Representative  Bruce  en- 
tered the  hearing  room.) 

I  withdraw  it, 

(At  this  point  Representative  Johansen 
entered  the  hearing  room.) 

Mr.  Pool.  I  didn't  get  the  last. 

Mr.  Speiser.  I  raised  the  question  of  the 
absence  of  a  quoriun  because  Mr.  Bruce  and 
Mr.  Johansen  were  not  present.  I  withdraw 
It. 

Mr.  Pool.  For  the  record  there  was  a  quo- 
rum here.  It  Is  a  subcommittee  of  three 
members  and  Mr.  Ichord  and  myself  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

Mr,  Nixon,  if  you  will  come  forth  and  be 
sworn  in  the  other  witnesses  may  be  excused 
temporarily  until    they  are   called. 

Mr.  Nixon.  Mr.  Pool,  I  am  not  going  to 
testify  In  this  executive  session.  I  am  will- 
ing to  testify  in  public  session  with  the 
press  and  the  public  present,  but  for  the 
re.isons  which  I  have  stated  here  I  am  un- 
willing to  proceed  in  this  executive  session. 

M-".  Pool,  I  will  direct  you  to  come  forward 
and  be  sworn, 

Mr,  Nixon.  I  think  my  statement  spaaks 
for  itself,  Mr.  Pool. 

Mr.  Pool.  For  the  last  time  I  direct  you  to 
come  forth  and  be  sworn. 

Mr.  Nixon.  I  decline,  as  I  have  told  you. 

Mr.  Pool.  Let  the  record  show  that  the 
chairman  requested  Mr.  Nixon  to  come  forth 
and  be  sworn  and  that  he  has  refused  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  Johansen.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  the  rec- 
ord also  show  that  all  three  members  of  the 
subcommittee  were  present. 

Mr.  Pool.  Let  the  record  so  show.  The 
other  witnesses  and  the  attorney  will  leave 
the  room  at  the  present  time  temporarily. 
Mr.  Nixon,  you  remain. 

(At  this  point  Mrs.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Allen,  and 
Mr.  Speiser  left  the  room.) 
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Mr  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the 

n"  Crin'rlSt '"^Mr.  Nixon,  you  will 
lea^e  thrroom  and  the  staff  will  call  the 

''^(M^thrs'point  Mr.  Nixon  left  the  room.) 
!a11  the  witnesses  and  Mr,  Speiser  came 
back  into  the  hearing  room.) 

Mr  POOL.  I  brought  you  witnesses  and  at- 
torney in  here  to  excuse  you  until  2  o'clock 
when  we  will  meet  back  In  this  room^ 
"  Donna  Allen,  Dagmar  Wilson,  and  Russe 
Nixon,  let  the  record  show,  are  excused  until 

^  Mr'°lpEisER,  Mr.  Chairman,  can  you  tell  us 
at  this  time  whether  the  hearing  will  be 
public  at  2  o'clock?  ^viock 

Mr  Pool.  You  are  excused  until  2  o  clock. 
That^s  all  I  have  to  say  to  you  at  the  present 

*'7whereupon.  at  11:30  a.m.,  the  hearing  was 
recessed  to  reconvene  at  2  p.m..  the  same 

day.)  , 

[After  recess] 

(The  subcommittee  reconvened  at  2:50 
D  m  Mr  Pool,  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee presiding.  Committee  members  present: 
Representatives  Pool.  Ichord,  Johansen,  and 

Bruce  ) 
Mr.' POOL.  The   committee    will    come    to 

°^At  this  point  Mr.  Johansen  withdrew  from 
the  hearing  room.) 

Mr,  Speiser,  May  I  have  a  moment,  please, 
to  talk  to  my  client? 

Mr.  Pool.  Surely. 

Mr.  Speiser.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Pool.  Will  you  sUnd  and  be  sworn? 

Mrs.  Wilson.  I  will. 

Mr  Pool.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the 
testimony  vou  are  about  to  give  Is  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
EC  help  you  God? 

Mrs.  Wilson.  I  do. 

Mr.  Pool.  Mr.  Counsel. 


testimony  of  MRS.  DAGMAR  WILSON,  1406  29TH 
ItREeTnW..  WASHINGTON.  D.C.  ACCOMPANIED 
BY  LAWRENCE  SPEISER,  ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
WASHINGTON  DIRECTOR  OF  AMERICAN  CmL 
LIBERTIES  UNION,  UOl  VERMONT  AVENUE 
NW,,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mr.  NiTTLE.  Mrs.  Wilson,  would  yo^  P^^^^ 
state  your  name  and  residence  for  the  rec 

°llrs.  WILSON.  My  name  Is  Dagmar  Wilson 
My  address  is  1406  29th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  ..  . 
Mr,  POOL,  Ask  her  if  she  is  represented  by 

counsel.  ^  . 

Mr.  Nn-TLE.  Are  you  represented  by  coun- 
sel? 
Mrs.  WILSON.  I  am.  v.  «  „if 

Mr,  NITTLE,  Will  counsel  identify  himself 
for  the  record,  stating  his  name  and  office 
address,  please. 

Mr.  SPEISER.  Lawrence  Speiser,  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union.  1101  Vermont  Avenue 
NW„  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Pool.  You  are  appearing  here  and  rep- 
resenting Mrs.  Wilson? 
Mr.  Speiser.  I  am. 

Mr  NrrTLE.  Mrs.  Wilson,  you  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  in  December  of  1962,  at 
which  time  we  obtained  certain  Pertment  In- 
formation relating  to  your  educational  back- 
ground, and  your  age,  and  date  and  place  of 
birth,  and  we  will  not  pursue  that  at  tnis 
time. 
Mrs.  Wilson.  Thank  you. 
Mr.   NITTLE.  Mrs   Wilson,    this   conamlttee 
has  received  testimony  to  the  effect  that  on 
Fridav.  November  8,  1963,  you  accompanied 
Mr.  Russell  Nixon  on  a  visit  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Kaourl  Yasui^ 
Did   you   accompany   Mr.   Nixon   as   I   have 
stated? 

Mrs.  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  for- 
mallv  requested  that  these  hearings  be  held 
in  public.    I  do  not  wish  to  answer  any  of 


the  questions  pertinent  to  this  case  in  a  pri- 
vate session.  „♦„*_  tvi« 
Mr.  Pool.  Mr  Ichord,  would  you  state  the 

reasons  again?  ,  i,„_ 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  her  counsel  has 
heard,  since  he  represented  the  Prfious  wit- 
ness, the  reasons  why  the  committee  has  re- 
fused the  request  for  a  public  session,  but 
for  Mrs.  Wilson's  benefit.  I  will  summarize 
those  reasons  again. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  committee  that 
the  witnesses  and  your  counsel  have  detl- 
nltely  misconstrued  rule  No.  IV.  Rule  No. 
IV  of  the  Hou-e  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  rules  requires  an  executive  hear- 
ing, if  a  public  hearing  might  endanger  the 
national  security. 

Rule  26(m)  of  the  House  rules  requires  the 
hearing  of  a  congressional  committee  to  be  in 
executive  session  if  the  committee  deter- 
mines that  evidence  or  testimony  at  anj  In- 
vestigative hearing  may  tend  to  defame,  de- 
gradl,  or  incriminate  any  other  Person^  but 
I  pointed  out  to  your  counsel,  and  I  point 
out  to  vou,  that  both  of  these  rules  do  not 
Restrict -the  right  of  a  committee  of  Congress 
to  hold  executive  sessions, 

I  might  say  to  you  that  there  axe  some 
aspects  of  national  security  i«^°i^'^^,^^^\^^^ 
hearing  but  It  is  not  necessary  to  determine 
whethi;  or  not  the  national  security  would 
be  endangered  If  you  were  heard  In  public 
session  and  we  have  not  determined  that, 
and  sun  deny  your  request  for  a  public  ses- 

'' we  are  here  investigating  the  administra- 
tion of  the  immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
of  1952  and  in  particular  the  admission  of 
maSsible  alleL  to  the  United  States  un- 
der the  waiver  provisions  of  section  212  of 
the  immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 

I  wSuld  say  to  you  that  there  are  many 
reasons  Why  'this  hearing  f  o^^^  ^J^^^'be'- 
tlve     Thev  were  discussed  by  me  in  full  be 
fore  the  committee  in  executive  sess  on. 

The  committee  has  determined  ttiat  ^^le 
26(m)  Is  applicable,  but  the  committee  has 
a?so  determined  that  even  If  26. m)  is  not  ap- 
plicable, the  request  should  still  be  denied 
for  reasons  in  the  national  Interest. 

We  consider  that  at  issue  here  is  the  very 
rlKht  of  a  committee  of  Congress  to  function 
effectively,  and,  as  I  stated  In  the  excutive 
Lssion,  w;  cannot  permit  a  w"ne-=^  ^o  def  i; 
mine  when  this  committee's  hearings  shall  be 
m  executive  session  or  in  public  session. 
Siat  decision  must  be  reserved  for  the  com- 
mittee Itself,  if  it  is  to  function  in  the  public 

'""Sis^case  is  clearly  governed  by  rule  26(g) 
of  the  House,  which  reads  as  follows,  and  I 
win  read  It  to  you,  and  I  ^^^^^  l^\''^^lJ' 
renuested  the  Assistant  House  Parliamen- 
San  BUI  Cockrane.  for  his  opinion  as  to 
i^e  action  of  the  committee  In  ordering  an 
executive  session  and  refusing  a  public 
<;Pssion   rule  26(g)   reads  as  follows. 

•in  hearmgs  conducted  by  standing  com- 
mittee or  thefr  subcommittees  shall  be  open 
S  t^  public,  except  executive  sessions  for 
Sarklng  uo  bills  or  for  voting  or  where  the 
Tommmee  by  a  majority  vote  orders  an  ex- 

^^S'^rS"  hearing  the  committee  by 
unanimous  vote  has  ordered  an  executive 
"essior^e  committee  has  considered  your 
reaue?t  for  a  public  hearing,  has  considered 
all  ofthe  applicable  rules  of  the  House  and 
of  this  committee,  and  has  determined  that 
?t  is  in  the  public  interest  that  your  request 
for  a  public  hearing  be  denied. 

Thank  you.  Mr,  Chairman, 

Mr     Pool.  Will    you   state    your   question 

^^m'  nS^Ie.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the 
reporter  to  read  It  to  the  witness  ? 

Mr,  POOL.  AU  right. 

(The  question  referred  to  was  read  by  the 

^MrT  Wilson,  this  committee  has  received 
tes^Sony  to  the  effect  that  on  Friday,  No- 


vember  8  1963,  you  accompanied  Mr.  Russell 
Nixon  on  a  visit  to  the  Department  of  State 
on  behalf  of  Dr,  Kaouri  Yasui.  Did  you  ac- 
company Mr,  Nixon  as  I  have  stated? 

Mrs  Wilson.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Ichord  s  ex- 
planation. I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any- 
thing in  this  question  that  can  possibly  en- 
danger the  national  security.  I  can't  see  that 
this  is  anything  that  cannot  be  heard  by 
evervbody. 

I  still  feel  that  I  should  be  permitted  to 

be  heard  m  pubUc.  ^      ,^     ^  ,..« 

Mr.  Ichord.  I  think  that  I  should  advise 

you   Mrs.  Wilson,  as  I  am  sure  your  counsel 

has  advised  you,  that  you  might  possibly  be 

subjecting  yourself  to  penalties  of  contempt 

for  refusing  to  answer,  ^    ,^   ^       ,   ,„„, 

Mrs    Wilson.  I   understand   that.     I  leei 

that  my  Constitution  is  protecting  me.  yes. 

Mr  Pool.  With  that  in  mind,  Mrs.  Wilson, 

the  Chair  directs  that  you  answer  the  ques- 

Mrs.  Wilson.  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have 
already  stated. 

Mr.  Pool,  You  refuse  to  answer  the  ques- 

°Mrs,  Wilson.  Yes,  under  these  circum- 
stances, ♦..»,« 

Mr.  Pool.  I  will  ask  you  one  more  time. 
I  will  direct  you  to  answer  the  question. 

Mrs  Wilson.  I  would  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions  with  my  friends,  and  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  press  present  publicly  to  hear 
my  answers, 

Mr.  Pool.  You  refuse  to  answer  this  ques- 

Mis.  Wilson.  Under  these  conditions,  I  re- 
fuse, , 

Mr  NITTLE,  Mrs.  Wilson,  do  you  clearly 
understand  that  the  committee  has  made  a 
determination  that  this  hearing  must  be 
held  in  executive  session  to  comply  witn 
House  rule  XI,  26 (m)? 

(The  witness  conferred  with  her  counsel.) 
Mr.  NrnxE.  Do  you  understand  that,  Mrs. 

Wilson?  ^  ^     ^.    ^„ 

Mr.  SPEISER.  May  I  respond  to  that? 

I  was  not  under  the  impression  that  there 
had  been  a  determination  on  that.  As  I  un- 
derstand, you  were  relying  on  all  the  rules, 
including  this,  and  you  were  not  relying  on 
this  alone. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  question  even 
possibly  encompasses  that  you  are  relying  on 
all  the  rules,  and  not  this  one  rule  alone. 

Mr  NITTLE.  The  committee  made  clear  to 
you  and  I  think  I  made  clear  to  you  in  the 
course  of  vour  representation  of  the  last  wit- 
ness that"  the  committee  has  considered  all 
of  Its  rules,  and  h.^s  made  certain  speciflc 
determinations 


Mr   Pool.  AU  the  House  rules,  also. 

Mr  NITTLE.  Under  which  it  has  specifically 
determined  that  House  rule  XI.  Paragraph 
26(m),  is  specifically  applicable,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  your  client,  I  think  that  rule 
should  be  read   to  her,   and  it  provides  as 

follows:  ^  ..  „,,    _„,    • 

"If  the  committee  determines  that  evi- 
dence or  testimonv  at  an  investigative  hear- 
fnemiv  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  Incnmi- 
n7te  anv  person  it  shall  receive  such  evidence 
or  testimony  in  executive  session.  ^,.  _ 

I  want  to  state  specifically  to  Mrs,  Wilson 

that  in  accordance  with  th%°Pf^f  ^  Sf/;, 
ment  of  the  chairman,  where  the  subjects 
S  inqulrv  and  legislative  Purposes  were  ex- 
nlalned  to  vou.  vou  must  understand  that 
?ie  commiuee  IS  seeking  to  ascertain  the 
Sets  relating  to  the  strategy^  tacU^.  and 
activities  of  members  of  the  Communui; 
PaAv  and  Communist  organizations  In  ald- 
fnTthe  entry  Into  the  United  States  of  aliens 
inldmlssrble^nder  the  provisions  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

'fhe  interrogation  which  I  Pr^PO^e  to  mai« 
in  vour  case,  the  committee  has  determined, 
will  eToke  evidence  or  testimony  which  will 
Svolve  the  activities  of  persons  In  organ^a- 
«ons  designated  or  known  as  Communist  or 
subvers!ve^  ^d   that    will   adversely   reflect 
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upon  such  persons,  and  In  a  manner  within 
the  provisions  of  House  rule  XI,  26  (m), 
which  I  just  quoted  to  you. 

The  committee  has  therefore  made  a  spe- 
cific determination  that  by  reason  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  rule,  and  for  other  reasons 
which  they  have  explained  to  you,  this  hear- 
ing and  your  testimony  shall  be  received  in 
executive  session. 
Is  that  clear  to  you? 

Mrs.  Wilson.  Well.  I  can't.  I  must  admit, 
follow  all  these  complicated  details.  This  is 
very  tricky  for  a  layman.  But  here  I  am 
reading  from  No.  XI,  rule  XI.  the  words  "de- 
fame, degrad*.  or  Incriminate." 

I  have  no  Information  that  could  possibly 
defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate  anybody,  and 
I  just  do  not  see  why.  therefore.  I  should  be 
required  to  testify  in  private. 

Mr.  NiTTLE.  Mrs.  Wilson,  that  is  a  Judg- 
ment that  must  be  made  by  the  committee. 
We  do  not  know  upon  what  basis  you  make 
your  judgment,  nor  are  you  aware  of  the 
entire  areas  of  the  interrogation. 

We  state  to  you  that  the  fact  is  that  your 
Interrogation  will  Involve  persons  about 
whom  the  testimony  may  have  the  tendency 
to  defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate. 

(The  witness  conferred  with  her  counsel.) 
Mr.  Pool.  Mrs.   Wilson.  I  will  direct  you 
again  to  answer  the  question. 

Mrs.  Wilson.  I  will  do  my  best  to  explain 
my — I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Pool.  I  said  I  direct  you  to  answer  the 
question  that  w:is  previously  asked  you  by 
counsel  and  was  read  back  to  you  by  the  re- 
porter. 

Mrs.  Wilson.  Do  you  wish   to  reread   It? 
Mr.  Pool.  The  reporter  read  it  to  you  a 
while   ago.      Would  you   like  It  to  be  read 
ag.-iin? 

Mrs.  Wilson.  No.  I  think  I  can  remember, 
and  I  know  that  I  did  not  wish  to  answer  the 
Question  under  the  conditions. 

Mr.  Pool.  You  refuse  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion? 

Mrs.  Wilson.  Under  these  circumstances. 
I  do,  yes. 

Mr.  Pool.  Any  other  questions  of  this  wit- 
ness? 

Any  other  questions? 
Mr.  Bruce.  No. 

Mr.  Pool.  I  direct  you  to  escort  the  wit- 
ness outside. 

Mr.  Appell,  advise  the  witnesses  to  remain 
outside  until  we  dismiss  them. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Johansen  reentered  the 
hearing  room.) 

Mr.  Pool.  Tell  the  witnesses  they  are  ex- 
cused. 

(Whereupon,  at  4:05  p.m..  the  subcom- 
mittee adjourned,  subject  to  call  of  the 
Chair.) 

Appendix  II 

1.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  held  on  February  26. 
1963- 

'•The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties met  in  executive  session  on  Tuesday. 
Fe'oruarv  26,  1963.  at  3  p.m.  In  room  225  of 
the  Old  House  Office  Building.  The  follow- 
ing members  were  present:  Clyde  Doyle,  act- 
ing chairm:Tn:  William  M.  Tuck.  Joe  R.  Pool. 
August  E.  Johansen.  Henry  C.  Schadeberg. 

"Also  present  were  the  following  staff 
members:  Francis  J.  McNamara.  director; 
Frank  S.  Tavenner,  Jr..  general  counsel; 
Juliette  P.  Joray.  recording  clerk;  and 
Rose'-la  A.  Purdy.  secretary. 

■  The  acting  chairman  opened  the  meet- 
ing at  3:20  p.m.  and  explained  to  the  mem- 
bers present  that  the  meeting  was  called  to 
consider  several  resolutions  necessary  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  committee  for  the  88th 
Congress. 

•'On  motion  of  Mr.  Tuck  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Johansen.  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted,  with  Mr.  Doyle  voting 


the  proxy  of  Mr.  Walter  and  Mr.  Tuck  voting 
the  proxy  of  Mr.  Willis: 

"  'Resolved,  That  the  chairman  be  author- 
ized and  empowered  from  time  to  time  to 
appoint  subcommittees  composed  of  three 
or  more  members  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  at  least  one  of  whom 
shall  be  of  the  minority  political  party,  and 
a  majority  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum, for  the  purpose  of  performing  any  and 
all  acts  which  the  committee  as  a  whole  is 
authorized  to  perform.' 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Tuck  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Johansen.  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted,  with  Mr.  Doyle  voting 
the  proxy  of  Mr.  Walter  and  Mr.  Tuck  voting 
the  proxy  of  Mr.  Willis: 

"  •Resolved,  That  authority  is  hereby  dele- 
gated to  each  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  which  here- 
inafter may  be  appointed  to  determine  by  a 
majority  vote  thereof  whether  the  hearings 
conducted  by  it  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
or  shall  be  in  executive  session,  and  all  testi- 
mony taken  and  all  documents  introduced  in 
evidence  in  such  an  executive  session  shall  be 
received  and  given  as  full  consideration  for 
all  purposes  as  though  Introduced  in  open 
session.' 

"On  motion  made  by  Mr.  Johansen.  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Pool,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted,  with  Mr. 
Doyle  voting  the  proxy  of  Mr.  Walter,  and 
Mr.  Tuck  voting  the  proxy  of  Mr.  Willis: 

■"Resolved.  That  the  rules  of  procedure 
revised  by  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  during  the  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Congress  and  printed  under  the  title  of 
"Rules  of  Procedure — Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities."  together  with  all  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  be.  and 
they  are  hereby,  adopted  as  the  Rules  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress.' 

"The  committee  adjourned  at  3:30  p.m. 

"E.  E.  WlLLIS.» 

"Acting  Chairman." 
"Juliette  P.  Joray. 

"Recording  Clerk." 

A  copy  of  the  aforesaid  "Rules  of  Proce- 
dure— Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties." as  revised  in  1961.  and  as  adopted  in 
the  foregoing  resolution,  is  attached  to  this 
appendix  and  made  a  part  hereof,  marked  as 
"exhibit  A." 

2.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  held  on  February  19. 
1964: 

"Committee  on 
"Un-American  Activities, 

"February  19, 1964. 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties met  in  executive  session  on  Wednesday, 
February  19,  1964,  in  room  356  of  the  Cannon 
House  Office  Building  at  4:20  pjn.  The  fol- 
lowing members  were  present:  Edwin  E.  Wil- 
lis, chairman;  William  Tuck,  Joe  Pool,  Rich- 
ard Ichord.  Henry  Schadeberg. 

"The  following  staff  members  were  pres- 
ent: Francis  J.  McNamara,  director;  Frank 
S.  Tavenner,  Jr.,  general  counsel;  and  Alfred 
W.  Nittle.  counsel. 

"A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Tuck,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Schadeberg.  and  unanimously 
carried  authorizing  the  holding  of  hearings 
in  Washington,  D.C..  or  at  such  other  place 
or  places  as  the  chairman  may  designate,  on 
such  date  or  dates  as  the  chairman  may  de- 
termine, including  the  conduct  of  investiga- 
tions deemed  reasonably  necessary  by  the 
staff  In  preparation  therefor,  relating  to  the 
following: 

"1.  Strategy,  tactics,  and  activities  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  and  Communist 


■  Mr.  Willis  succeeded  Mr.  Doyle  as  acting 
chairman  upon  Mr.  Doyle's  decease. 


organizations  In  aiding  the  entry  into  the 
United  States  of  aliens  inadmissible  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act; 

"2.  Security  aspects  of  the  temporary  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States  of  aliens  who 
are  Inadmissible  under  provisions  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  for  the 
legislative  purpose  of  determining  whether 
the  exigencies  of  the  sitiiation  require  a 
strengthening  of  the  security  provisions 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act; 

"3.  The  execution  by  the  administrative 
agencies  concerned  of  the  security  provisions 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  and 
all  other  laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which 
is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee, 
the  legislative  purpose  being  to  exercise  con- 
tinuous watchfulness  of  the  execution  of 
these  laws  to  assist  the  Congress  in  apprais- 
ing the  administration  of  such  laws,  and  in 
developing  such  amendments  or  related  legis- 
lation as  it  may  deem  necessary;  and 

"4.  Any  other  matter  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee  which  it  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof  appointed  to  conduct 
these  hearings  may  designate. 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at  4:40  p.m. 
"Edwin  E.  Willis, 

"Chairman. 
Francis    J.    McNamara, 

"Director." 

3.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  order  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  Representative  Edwin 
E.  Willis,  appointing  a  subcommittee  to 
conduct  a  hearing  as  contemplated  by  the 
foregoing  resolution  of  February  19.  19b4. 

March  11,  1964. 

To:  Mr.  Francis  J.  McNamara.  Director.  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  and 
the  rules  of  this  committee.  I  hereby  appoint 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  consisting  of  Hon. 
Richard  Ichord  and  Hon.  Henry  C.  Schade- 
berg as  associate  members,  and  Hon.  Joe  R. 
Pool,  as  chairman,  to  conduct  a  hearing  in 
Washington.  D.C..  on  Thursday.  March  12. 
1964.  at  3  p.m..  as  contemplated  by  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  committee  on  the  19th 
day  of  February  1964,  relating  to  the  entry 
of  aliens  into  the  United  States  and  other 
matters  under  investigation  by  the  commit- 
tee and  take  such  testimony  on  said  day  or 
succeeding  days  as  It  may  deem  necessary. 

Please  make  this  action  a  matter  of  com- 
mittee record. 

If  any  member  Indicates  his  Inability  to 
serve,  please  notify  me. 

Given  under  my   hand   this   11th  day  of 
March.  1964. 

E.  E.  Willis. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 
4.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  order  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities.  Representative  Edwin  E.  Wil- 
lis,   desisnating    Representative    August    E. 
Johansen  to  serve  on  the  aforesaid  subcom- 
mittee  until   such    time    as   Representative 
Henry  C.  Schadeberg  can  resume  his  service 
on  said  subcommittee : 

September  4. 1964. 
To:  Mr.  Francis  J.  McNamara.  Director.  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 
On  March  11,  1964, 1  appointed  Hon.  Joe  R. 
Pool,  Hon.  Richard  Ichord,  and  Hon.  Henry  C. 
Schadeberg  to  serve  as  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  to 
conduct  hearings  as  contemplated  by  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  committee  on  the 
19th  day  of  February  1964,  relating  to  the 
entry  of  aliens  into  the  United  States  and 
other  matters  under  investigation  by  the 
committee.  Mr.  Schadeberg  has  notified  me 
of  his  Inability  to  serve  on  said  subcommittee 
at  its  hearing  scheduled  for  10  a.m..  Wednes- 
day. September  9.  1964. 
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T  hereby  designate  Hon.  August  E.  Johan- 
n  to  serve  on  said  subcommittee  in  the 
n^aceSf  Mr  schadeberg  at  the  hearing  sched- 
S  for  September  9,  1964.  and  untU  such 
tme  as  Mr.  schadeberg  can  resume  his  serv- 
ice on  said  subcommittee.  ^^^^^^^^ 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

foSttet?  theconfmiuee  on  Un-An,e,ica„ 
»r.mritles  held  on  November  18,  1964. 
^'"A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
.Vir.  Ar-tivitles  met  in  executive  session 
^WednefdarNovember  18.  1964.  in  room 

-Firrc"°atram.°?^e  ^iSS 
Srw"-  Prent^^M.  -01.  chalrm^^^^ 

^haSS.   'r^JoUU^  w'as^So^res- 

'""■•The  following  members  of  the  committee 

fnff  were  present:  Francis  J.  McNamara.  di- 

'^fnr  WllUam  Hitz.  general  counsel;  Donald 

ApTeliT^Sef  Svestigftor;  Mrs.  Mary  Valente. 

^^^•?Ie'li?^^'or'stat?d  to  the  subcommittee 
that  it  was  necessary  to  the  committee  in- 
-  m,irv  relating  to  the  entry  of  aliens  into  the 
Sited  Staters  and  other  matters  to  hear 
testimony  from  Dagmar  Wilson,  Donna  Allen 
Ind  Russell  A.  Nixon.  He  explained  why  the 
testtoony  o1  these  three  individuals  was 
nece^ary-  to  the  inquiry.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
?chord,  seconded  by  Mr.  Schadeberg,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 

^^..^^eSTimrector  of  the  committee 
explained  the  reasons  why  Dagmar  Wilson 
Sfnni  Allen,  and  Russell  A.  Nixon  should 
Sve  knowledge  of  facts  relevant  and  mate- 
Salto  the  investigations  and  hearings  au- 
?hirlzed  by  the  committee  resolution  o 
Februarv  19,  1964,  relating  to  the  entry  of 
SensYnto  tke  United  States,  and  other  mat- 
ters-  Now.  therefore,  be  it  ,       * 

"'Resolved,  That  the  subcommittee  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  within-named  persons 
SouW  be  required  to  attend  the  said  hear- 
ings and  investigations  as  witnesses  audt^ 
produce  such  books,  papers,  and  documents, 
and  to  give  such  testimony  as  the  subcom 
mlttee  deems  necessary;  that  the  subcom 
mlttee  deems  such  attendance  to  be  nec^jry 

in  furtherance  of  the  co"^i"!l^^^!?'See 
tlvp  Durooses-  and  that  the  subcommittee 
aut'hoS  subpenas  to  be  Issued  therefor  in 
accordance  with   the  provisions  of  law^ 

.•The  subcommittee   a^eed  that  Dagmar 
Wilson.  Donna  Allen,  and  RV^^/^^J/.j^f  ^^ 
should  be  required  to  appear  before  the  sub 
committee  on  December  7,  1964.  in  executive 

^^^The  meeting  adjourned  at  12:25  pjn. 
"JoE  R.  Pool, 

"Chairman. 

"Mrs.  Mart  Valente, 
"Acting  Recording  Secretary.' 
6.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  order  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Un-^er 
lean    Activities.     Representative    Edwin    E. 
Willis,  appointing  Representative  August  K 
Johansen  to  serve  on  the  said  subcommittee 
m   the   place    of    Representative    Henry   C. 

Schadeberg:  t^,,„„*„- 

"To:    Mr.   Francis    J.   McNamara.   Director, 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
"On   March    11.    1964.    I    appointed    Hon. 
Joe  R.  Pool,  Hon.  Richard  Ichord,  and  Hon 
Henry  C.  Schadeberg  to  serve  as  a  subcom 
mlttee  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  to  conduct  hearings  as  contem 
plated  by  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  com 
mlttee  on  the  19th  day  of  February  1964  re 
lating  to  the  entry  of  aliens  into  the  United 
States  and  other  matters  under  investigation 
by  the  committee.     Mr.  Schadeberg  has  indi- 
cated that  he  may  be  unable  to  serve  on  said 
subcommittee  at  Its  contemplated  December 
7.  1964,  hearing,  and  possibly  on  other  days. 


before  and  after  that  date,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  when  meetings  and  hear- 
ings of  the  subcommittee  may  be  held. 

"I  hereby  designate  Hon.  August  E.  Johan- 
sen to  serve  on  the  said  subcommittee  in  the 
place  of  Hon.  Henry  C.  Schadeberg  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  at  any  meettogs  and 
hearings  of  the  subcommittee  which  Mr. 
Schadeberg  is  unable  to  attend.  .„„  „- 

"Given  under  my  hand  this  25th  day  of 
November  1964. 

"E.  E.  WILLIS, 

"Chairman.  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 
7    The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  aforesaid  sub- 
committee of  the  committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  held  on  December  7.  1964.  at 

^°"A  s^ubcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  designated  by  the  chair- 
man on  November  25.  1964.  to  sit  at  hearing 
in  the  matter  of  entry  of  aliens  in  the  United 
States  under  waiver  of  ineligibility  met  in 
room  225.  Cannon  House  Office  Building,  at 
10:08  a.m.  The  following  members  were 
present:  Joe  R.  Pool,  chairman;  Richard 
Ichord.  August  E.  Johansen.  Representative 
Donald  C.  Bruce  was  also  present. 

"The  staff  members  present  were  Francis 
J.  McNamara.  director;  Alfred  M.  Nittle 
counsel;  Donald  T.  Appell.  chief  investigator, 
and  Juliette  P.  Joray.  recording  clerk^ 

"The  director  advised  the  members  that 
a  request  had  been  received  by  the  commit- 
tee from  Lawrence  Spelser.  director  of  the 
Washington  office  of  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  and  attorney  for  Mrs.  Dagmar 
Wilson  and  Mrs.  Donna  Allen  that  the  hear- 
ings scheduled  for  December  7  and  8  be  can- 
celed or  held  in  public  session  rather  than 
S  executive  sesslo^n.    Following  a  discuss  on 
during  Which  the  reasons  for  holding  the 
hearings  in  executive  session  were  fully  ex 
plored.  Mr.  Ichord  moved  that  Mr.  Spe^r  s 
Request  be  denied  and  that  the  hearings  be 
hew  in  executive  session.    Mr^  '^o^^^^^^f/ 
onded  the  motion  and  the  chairman  so  or- 

"^^"Se  chief  investigator  briefed  the  mem- 
bers on  Russell  Nixon's  background. 

"The  subcommittee  agreed  to  have  all 
three  witnesses  In  the  hearing  room  at  the 
same  Sme  for  the  reading  of  the  opening 

statement.  *  •if,.i=  om 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at  10.15  ajn. 
"Joe  R.  Pool, 
"Chairman  of  Subcommittee. 
"Juliette  P.  Joret, 

"Recording  Clerk." 

The  following  letter  dated  December  1. 
1964  on  tSr  letterhead  of  the  Washington 
ofRce  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
and  Signed  by  Lawrence  Spelser.  dijec^r  ot 
the  Washington  office,  is  the  request  to 
which  JJferelce  Is  «iade  in  the  above  min- 
utes  J  having  been  received  by  the  com- 
mlttee  from  Lavrrence  Spelser: 
"Hon  Edwin  E.  Willis, 

"Chairman  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tmt^es,   U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  B.C. 
"DEAR  CHAmMAN  Wd-lis:  I  am  the  attor- 
ney for  Mrs.  Dagmar  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Donna 
Allen  who  have  been  subpenaed  to  appear 
Sefore  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  un-American  Actlvitl^  in  an  ex- 
ecutive   session    ^^oncernlng    their    pers^al 
visit  to  the  State  Department  in  1963  to  urge 
It   to  issue  a  visitor's  visa  to  Prof.  Kaoru 
Yas^i  S  that  he  could  fulfill  speaking  en- 

^^^hr  f  ^?aVr°ofSmculty  m  be- 

K  p^s^  r  ^^^^iT^T^^ 

fcan  cltuens  to  an  executive  agency  to  urge 
ts  authorisation  of  the  entry  into  this  eoun- 
try  of  a  speaker  (whose  entry  was  later  ap- 
proved? Should  not  be  the  basis  of  any  con- 


gressional investigation.  On  its  face,  such 
In  investigation  violates  the  first  amend- 
ment's protection  of  the  right  of  citizens  to 
petition  the  government  and  the  right  to 
hear  all  points  of  view. 

"Accordingly.  I  respectfully  request  that 
the  hearings  be  canceled.  In  the  event  that 
this  request  Is  not  granted,  then  I  request 
on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Allen  that 
the  hearings  be  public,  rather  than  in  execu- 
tive session. 

"Sincerely  yours. 

"LAWRENCE  SPEISER. 

"Director,  Washington  Office." 
8   The  following  are  the  minutes  of  a  meet- 
ing   of   the   aforesaid   subcommittee   of    the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  held 
on  December  7, 1964.  at  11  a.m.: 

"A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  designated  by  the  chair- 
man on  November  25.  1964.  to  sit  at  hear- 
ings in  the  matter  of  entry  of  a  lens  in  the 
United  States  under  waiver  of  ineUg  bmty 
met  on  December  7,  1964.  The  follo^ng 
members  were  present:  Joe  R.  Pool  chair- 
man; Richard  ichord,  August  E.  Johansen^ 
Representative    Donald    C.    Bruce    was    also 

^'"'^e' staff  members  present  were  Fmncls 
J.  McNamara.  director;  Alfred  *J.  Nittle. 
counsel;   and  Donald  Appell.  chief  investl- 

^^^°^e  subcommittee  discussed  and  con- 
sidered again  the  request  previously  received 
fn  a  lettlr  from  Mr.  Lawrence  Spelser.  at- 
torney ?rDagSar  Wilson  and  Donna  Allen, 
Sat  the  hearings  be  canceled  or  held  in^Pub- 
lic  It  also  considered  the  additional  re 
quests  Mr.  Speiser  made  i- J^f.  ^^^^ 
prior  to  recess  relative  to  a  Public  hearing 
for  his  clients.  In  addition,  the  subcommlt- 
tee  considered  the  views  and  requests  of  Rus- 
sell  Nixon  expressed  prior  to  "cess^ 

"The  subcommittee,  in  its  aeiiDeraviui«. 
vle^d  these  requests  in  the  light  of  all  rele- 
yant  committee  resolutions  and  applicable 
rnii«;  of  the  House  and  the  committee  itself. 

?STar™.e"il,'?6,g),  was  appnca|Je 
orTn  ttnt  an  executive  session  was  desirable. 
LrreaSrof  national  interest,  because  of 
tie  Sea  o?  Government  operation  involved, 
lut  wmch  could  not  be  ^^^sdosed  to  th^^^J: 
nesses  at  this  time  in  ^-y^Jtl  o  dSe^i-^ 
ie!i?e'xi°2?S%riru?el^r^^^^^^ 

H£^bnv°S2ibrirSLi=rmr 

^^"Srsrco^ue'^^^nanlmously  con- 
cludi'd  thS  the  hearing  shouM  be  c^n^ 
tmued  in  executi^•e  se^U^n  and  the  reques^ 

°^S\r:S'^  t°hat  SJ'ichoId  wfuldpre- 

Sr  the  record  when  the  hewmg  was  recon 
"-?  « J  a^eed  that,  m  the  Interim.  Mr. 

s¥tHurt^rhSrh.rr."or^ 
sinsrornyt-ssiSth^t: 

SoTadopted  by  the  subcommittee  was  a 
'°"T?e  mating  adjourned  at  approximately 

11=3^*""-  "JOE  R.  POOL, 

"C?iairman. 

"Juliette  P.  ^°'^\'„,  „ 
-Recording  Secretary. 

9.  The  following  are  the  ^--J-^.^^ 
ruT-Snrrn^tivSe?Ud  on  December 

'•  .^ruioiTt-  Of  the  C^t^ -,r- 
rrCv2iSr25-ir4rsi?afheari- 
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In  the  matter  of  entry  of  aliens  in  the  United 
States  under  waiver  of  ineligibility,  met  in 
executive  session  in  room  225,  Cannon  House 
Office  Building,  at  2  p.m.,  on  December  7. 
1964. 

"The  following  members  were  present:  Joe 
R.  Pool,  chairman;  Richard  Ichord,  August  E. 
Johansen.  Representative  Donald  C.  Bruce 
was  also  present. 

"The  staff  members  present  were  Francis 
J.  McNamara.  director;  Alfred  M.  Nittle, 
counsel;  Donald  T.  Appell,  chief  investiga- 
tor; and  Juliette  P.  Joray,  recording  clerk. 

"With  further  reference  to  the  requests  of 
Russell  Nixon  and  Mr.  Speiser  on  behalf  of 
his  clients,  Mrs.  Dagmar  Wilson  and  Mrs. 
Donna  Allen,  discussed  at  the  meetings  held 
this  day.  Mr.  Ichord  reported  to  the  sub- 
committee on  hts  contacts  with  the  Assistant 
Parliamentarian.  William  Cochrane,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Parliamentarian.  Mr.  Desch- 
ler,  Mr.  Ichord  stated  that  the  Assistant 
Parliamentarian  advised  him  that  by  virtue 
of  the  committee  resolutions,  committee 
rules  and  applicable  House  rules,  the  sub- 
committee was  empowered  to  order  an  execu- 
tive session. 

"The  committee  deliberated  and  concluded 
that  there  were  aspects  of  national  interest 
involved  which  require  the  holding  of  these 
hearings  in  executive  session  and  that  rule 
XI.  26(m),  was  operative  in  that  the  area  of 
Interrogation  of  these  three  witne.sses  might 
tend  to  defame,  degrade  or  incriminate  per- 
sons other  than  the  witnesses.  It  was  dug- 
gested  that  Mr.  Ichord  prepare  a  statement 
on  behalf  of  the  subcommittee,  the  contents 
of  which  were  unanimously  approved  by  the 
subcommittee,  and  which  Mr.  Ichord  was  to 
deliver  upon  the  reconvening  of  the  subcom- 
mittee following  the  recess. 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Ichord,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Johansen  and  unanimously  :idopted,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  requests  of  Mr.  Nixon,  Mrs. 
Wilson,  and  Mrs.  Allen,  should  again  be 
denied. 

"The  meeting  recessed  at  2:45  p.m. 
"Joe  R.  Pool. 

"Chairman. 
"Juliette  P.  Joray, 
"Recording  Secretary." 

10.  The  following  is  an  extract  of  the  min- 
utes of  the  aforesaid  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  held 
on  December  7,  1964,  at  4:05  p.m.: 

"A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  designated  by  the  chair- 
man on  November  25.  1964.  to  sit  at  hearings 
in  the  matter  of  entry  of  aliens  in  the  United 
States  under  waiver  of  ineligibility,  met  in 
executive  session  on  December  7.  1964.  in 
room  219  of  the  C.innon  House  Office  Build- 
ing at  4:05  p  m.  The  following  members 
were  present:  Joe  R  Pool,  chairman:  Rich'-.id 
Ichord.  August  E.  Johansen.  Representative 
Donald  C.  Bruce  was  also  present, 

"The  staff  members  present  were  Francis 
J.  McNamara,  director;  Alfred  M.  Nittle, 
counrel;  Donald  T,  Appell,  chief  investigator; 
and  Juliette  P,  Joray,  recording  clerk. 

"The  subcommittee  wa5  called  to  order  by 
the  chairman  who  stated  that  the  purpose 
of  the  meeting  was  to  consider  what  action 
the  subcommittee  should  take  regarding  the 
refusal  of  Russell  Nixon  to  be  sworn  or  ex- 
amined as  a  witness;  and  the  failures  of 
Dagmar  Wilson  and  Donna  Allen  to  testify 
at  the  hearing  conducted  by  the  said  sub- 
committee on  the  7th  day  of  December,  1964, 
and  what  recommendation  it  would  make  to 
the  full  committee  regarding  their  citation 
for  contempt  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

"After  full  discussion  of  the  testimony  of 
Dagmar  Wilscn.  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr. 
Ichord.  seconded  by  Mr.  Johansen.  and  unan- 
imously carried,  thit  a  report  of  the  facts 
relating  to  the  refusal  of  Dagmar  Wilson 
to  testify  to  those  matters  required  by  her 
fubpena,  be  referred  and  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  as  a 


whole,  with  the  recommendation  that  a  re- 
port of  the  facts  relating  to  the  refusal  of 
said  witness  to  testify  to  those  matters  re- 
quired by  her  subpena,  together  with  all  of 
the  facts  In  connection  therewith,  be  referred 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, with  the  recommendation  that  the  said 
witness  be  cited  for  contempt  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  the  end  that  she  may 
be  proceeded  against  in  the  manner  and  form 
provided  by  law. 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at  4:15  p.m. 
"Joe  R.  Pool. 

"Chairman. 
"Juliette   P.    Joray, 

"Recording  Clerk." 

11.  The  following  is  an  extract  of  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  held  on  December  10, 
1964.  at  10  a.m.: 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties met  in  executive  session  on  Thursday 
morning,  December  10,  1964,  In  Room  225, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,  at  10  a.m. 
The  following  members  were  present:  Edwin 
E.  Willis,  chairman;  William  Tuck,  Joe  R. 
Pool,  Richard  Ichord,  Donald  C.  Bruce. 

"Also  present  were  the  following  staff  mem- 
bers: Francis  J.  McNamara,  director;  William 
Hitz.  general  counsel;  Alfred  M.  Nittle.  coun- 
sel; Donald  T.  Appell.  chief  investigator; 
Philip  Manuel,  investigator:  and  Juliette  P. 
JoHij",  recording  clerk. 

"Chairman  Willis  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  10:18  a.m.  and  announced  that  this 
special  meeting  of  the  committee  was  called, 
after  notice  to  all  committee  members,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  a  recommendation 
of  the  subcommittee  headed  by  Mr.  Pool, 
looking  into  the  entry  of  aliens  into  the 
United  States  under  waiver  of  ineligibility, 
that  Russell  Nixon.  Dagmar  Wilson,  and 
Donna  Allen  be  cited  for  contempt  because 
of  their  refusals  to  testify  before  the  sub- 
committee in  executive  session  on  Monday 
of  this  week,  December  7. 

'The  chairman  then  directed  Mr.  Pool, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  to  report  on 
the  matter  being  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

"Representative  Pool  reported  to  the  com- 
mittee that  he  was  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee appointed  by  the  chairman,  composed 
of  himself,  Representatives  Richard  H. 
Ichord  and  August  E.  Johansen,  to  conduct 
hearings  on  December  7.  1964,  at  Washington, 
DC,  as  contemplated  under  the  resolution 
adopted  bv  the  committee  on  the  19th  day  of 
February  1964;  that  the  subcommittee  m.et  In 
executive  session  on  December  7,  1964,  in  the 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Washington. 
D  C,  to  receive  the  testimony  of  Russell 
NiXO'K  Donna  Allen,  and  Dagmar  Wilson  who 
hud  been  duly  subpenaed  to  appear  as  wit- 
nesses before  said  subcommitt«e;  the  said 
meeting  of  the  .subcommittee  was  attended 
on  December  7.  1964,  by  subcommittee  chair- 
man. Representative  Joe  R.  Pool,  and  Repre- 
senatives  Richard  H.  Ichord  and  August  E. 
Johansen;  that  the  witness,  Russell  Nixon, 
having  appeared  before  the  subcommittee, 
refused  to  be  sworn  or  examined  as  a  witness, 
willfully  refused  to  answer  any  question 
pertinent  to  the  question  under  inquiry,  and 
willfully  refused  to  give  any  testimony 
touching  matters  of  inquiry  committed  be- 
fore said  subcommittee;  that  the  said  Donna 
Allen  appeared  before  the  subcommittee,  was 
administered  an  affirmation  as  a  witnetB  by 
the  subcommittee  chairman  but  willfully  re- 
fused to  testify  in  respor.se  to  any  question 
pertinent  to  the  question  or  subject  under 
inquiry;  that  the  said  Dagmar  Wilson  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee,  was  duly 
sworn  as  a  witness,  and  when  asked  to  state 
her  name  and  residence  for  the  record  and 
whether  she  was  represented  by  counsel,  she 
resp>onded  to  those  questions,  but  thereupon 
and  thereafter  willfully  refused  to  answer 
any  question  pertinent  to  the  question  under 
inquiry   and   willfully    refused    to   give   any 


testimony  touching  matters  of  inquiry  be- 
fore said  subcommittee  as  required  by  her 
subpena;  that  the  subcommittee  thereafter 
met  in  executive  session,  attended  by  the  said 
subcommittee  chairman.  Representative 
Pool,  and  Representatives  Ichord  and  Jo- 
hansen, being  all  of  the  members  of  the  said 
subcommittee;  at  which  time,  motions  were 
made  and  unanimously  adopted  with  respect 
to  each  of  said  persons,  to  wit,  Russell  Nixon, 
Donna  Allen,  and  Dagmar  Wilson,  that  a  re- 
port of  the  facts  relating  to  the  refusal  ol 
each  of  them  to  testify  before  said  subcom- 
mittee at  said  hearings  after  having  been 
summoned  to  appear  to  testify  before  said 
subcommittee,  be  referred  and  submitted  tc 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  as 
a  whole,  with  a  recommendation  that  a  re- 
port and  statement  of  fact  with  reference  to 
the  refusal  of  each  of  said  witnesses  to  appe.^r 
to  testify  as  aforesaid,  be  made  to  and  filed 
with  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  House 
now  being  adjourned  sine  die,  in  order  that 
the  said  Speaker  may  certify  the  same  under 
the  seal  of  the  House,  to  the  appropriate 
U.S.  attorney  to  the  end  that  each 
Qf  said  witnesses  may  be  proceeded  against 
for  contempt  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  manner  and  form  provided  by  law 

"A  motion  v,'as  made  by  Mr.  Pool,  secondea 
by  Mr.  Ichord,  tiiat  the  subcommittee's  re- 
port of  the  facts  relating  to  the  refusal  ol 
Dagmar  Wilson  to  testify  before  the  said  sub- 
committee at  the  hearings  conducted  before 
It  in  Washington.  D.C.,  on  the  7th  day  of 
December  1964  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
approved  and  adopted,  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  report  the 
said  failure  of  Dagmar  Wilson  to  the  Honor- 
able John  McCormack.  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives now  being  adjourned  sine  die,  in  order 
that  the  said  Speaker  may  certify  the  same  to 
the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  the  end  that  the  said  Dagmar 
Wilson  may  be  proceeded  against  In  the 
manner  and  form  provided  by  law;  and  that 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  forward  such  re- 
port and  statement  of  fact  constituting  such 
failure  of  Dagmar  Wilson  to  the  said  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Following 
discussion,  the  motion  was  put  to  a  vote  and 
it  was  unanimously  adopted.  Mr.  Pool 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  to  be  recorded. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  taken.  Mr.  Willis 
voted  yea,  Mr.  Tuck  voted  yea,  Mr.  Pool 
voted  yea,  Mr.  Ichord  voted  yea,  and  Mr. 
Bruce  voted  yea.  Mr.  Bruce  also  stated  that 
he  was  authorized  to  vote  the  proxy  of  Mr. 
Johansen  and  that  If  he  were  present  ne 
would  vote  yea.  So  the  motion  was  agreed 
to. 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at  11:15  a.m. 

"Edwin  E.  Willis, 

"Chairman 

"Juliette  P.  Joray, 
"Recording  Clerk. 

Report  and  Statement  of  Fact  op  the  Com- 
mittee ON  Un-American  Activities,  House 
op  Representatives.  Pursuant  to  Tttle  2, 
Untted  States  Code.  Sections  192  and  194 
Concerning  the  Failure  of  Donna  Allen 
To  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; 
The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities^ 
as  created  and  authorized  by  the  House  of 
Representatives   through    the   enactment   of 
Public  Law  601  of  the  79th  Congress.  Section 
121     subsection    (c)(2),    and    under    House 
Resolution    5    of    the    88th    Congress,    duly 
caused  to  be  issued  a  subpena  to  Donna  Al- 
len.    The  said  subpean  directed  Donna  Al- 
len to  be  and  appear  before  the  said  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  of  which 
the  Honorable  Edwin  E.  Willis  is  chairman, 
or  a  duly  appointed  subcommittee  thereof, 
on  Monday,  December  7,  1964.  at  the  hour 
of  10  a.m.,  at  their  committee  room,  226  Old 
House    Office    Building,    Washington,    DC. 
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rhen  and  there  to  testify  touching  matters 
r.f  inquiry  committed  to  said  committee,  and 
not  to  depart  without  leave  of  said  com- 
mittee The  subpena  served  upon  Donna 
Allen  is  set  forth  in  words  and  figures  as  fol- 

lows  * 

"United  States  of  America. 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
"To  Donna  Allen,  greeting: 

'Pursuant  to  lawful  authority,  you  are 
hereby  commanded  to  be  and  appear  before 
Z  committee  on  Un-American  Activities  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
stites  or  a  duly  appointed  subcommittee 
SerS,  on  Mondly,  December  7,  1964,  at  10 
;  m  at  their  committee  room,  226  Old  House 
Offce  Building,  Washington,  D.C..  then  and 
°  erS  to  testifv  touching  matters  of  Inquiry 
committed  to  said  committee,  and  not  to  de- 
oart  without  leave  of  said  committee. 
^Hereof  fail  not.  as  you  will  answer  your 
default  under  the  pains  and  penalties  in  such 
,-ases  made  and  provided. 
■To  William  Margetich,  to  serve  and  re- 

'''"Siven  under  my  hand  this  18th  day  of 
November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1964. 

"Joe  R.  Pool, 
"Chairmarv— Chairman    of    Subcomniit- 
fee— Member   Designate  of   the  Com- 
mittee on   Un-American  Activities  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 
•If  you  desire  a  conference  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  committee  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  hearing,  please  call  or  write  to  staff 
director.  Committee  on  Un-American  Act  yl- 
?i^    Washington,   D.C.,    telephone:    Capitol 
4-;3121,  extension  3051." 

The  said  subpena  was  duly  served  as  ap- 
nears  by  the  return  thereof  by  the  said 
William  Margetich.  also  known  as  William  A. 
Margetich.  who  was  duly  authorized  to  serve 
^belaid  subpena.  The  return  of  the  service 
bv  the  said  William  A.  Margetich  being  en- 
dorsed thereon,  is  set  forth  in  words  and 
figures,  as  follows: 

"I  made  service  of  the  within  subpena  by 
oersonal  service  the  ^i^hin-named  individ- 
ual at  her  home :  3306  Rose  Place  N-W  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  at  1 :  15  o'clock,  p.m.,  on  the  19th 
day  of  November  1964.     Dated  November  19, 
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"William  A.  Margetich. 

Investigator." 

\  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
.\merlcan  Activities,  composed  of  Represent- 
ative   Joe    R.    Pool,    as    chairman,    Richard 
Ichord  and  August  E.  Johansen,  met  and  con- 
vened in  executive  session  at  or  ab.ut  10  a  m^- 
on  December  7,  1964,  In  room  219.  Gannon 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
said  subcommittee  members  all  being  pres- 
ent.    Donna  Allen  having  been  duly   sum- 
moned as  a  witness  as  aforesaid,  was  called 
as  a  witness  on  that  day.     The  said  Donna 
Allen    appeared    before    subcommittee    and 
and  was   administered   on   affirmation    as   a 
witness  by  the  stibcommittee  chairman.  Rep- 
resentative JOE  R.  Pool,  but  the  said  Donna 
Allen  wtllfullv  refused  to  answer  any  ques- 
tion  pertinent  to   the   question    or    subject 
under  inquiry,  and  willfully  refused  to  g  ye 
any  testimony  touching  matters  of  Inquiry 
committed  to  said  committee  as  required  by 
the  said  subpena. 

The  record  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
said  subcommittee  on  Monday.  December  7, 
1964,  so  far  as  It  affects  the  witness  Donna 
Allen,  is  set  forth  In  appendix  I.  which  is 
attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof. 

Other  pertinent  committee  proceedings  are 
set  forth  In  appendix  II,  attached  hereto  and 
made  a  part  hereof. 

The  foregoing  willful  refusal  by  the  said 
Donna  Allen  to  give  such  testimony  as  re- 
quired in  compliance  with  the  said  subpena. 
deprived  the  committee  of  necessary  and  per- 
tinent testimony  regarding  matters  which 
the  said  committee  was  Instructed  by  law 
and  House  resolution  to  investigate  and 
places  the  Bald  witness.  Donna  Allen.  In  con- 
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tempt   of   the   House   of   Representatives   of 
the  United  States. 

Pursuant  to  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on    Un-American    Activities    adopted    at    a 
meeting  duly  held  on  December  10,  1964    a 
copy  of  which  is  set  forth  in  appendix  II, 
this  report  and  statement  of  fact  constitut- 
ing the  failure  of  Donna  Allen  Is  herewith 
transmitted  to  and  filed  with  the  Honorable 
John  W.  McCormack,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives having  adjourned  sine  die  on  October 
3    1964.  and   not  being   now  In   session,  so 
that  the  Speaker  may  certify  the  same  under 
the  seal  of  the  House  to  the  U.S.  attorney 
for   the  District   of   Columbia,   pursuant   to 
title  2,  United  States  Code,  sections  192  and 
194    to  the  end  that  the  said  Donna  Allen 
may  be  proceeded  against  for  contempt  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  manner 
and  form  provided  by  law 

Respectfully   submitted   this    10th   day   of 

December  1964. 

E.  E.  Willis, 
Chairmmt,   Committee   on    Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 
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Executive  Session,  Entry  of  Aliens  Into 
THE  United  States,  Monday,  December  7, 
1964 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
SuBCOMMrrTEE  of  the  Commit- 
tee ON  Un-American  Activities, 

Washington,  DC. 
A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  met,  pursuant  to  call, 
at  10  am..  In  room  219,  Cannon  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Hon.  Joe  Pool  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding.  ^  ^  „ 
Present:  Joe  Pool,  of  Texas;  Richard  H. 
Ichord,  of  Missouri;  and  August  E.  Johansen, 

of  Michigan.  .  ,,„Ma 

Staff  members  present:  Francis  J.  McNa- 
mara. director,  Alfred  M,  Nittle,  counsel,  and 
Donald  T.  Appell.  investigator. 

Mr.    Pool,  The    committee    will    come    to 

"'fieVore  we  get  started  I  have  an  opening 
statement  I  want  to  read  and  I  would  like 
to  know  if  Donna  Allen.  Dagmar  Wilson  and 
Russell  Nixon  are  in  the  room?  Will  you 
identify  yourselves,  „r„^,n.„ 

Mrs.  Wn.soN.  My  name  Is  Dagmar  Wilson. 
Mrs.  Allen.  Donna  Allen. 
Mr.  Nixon.  Nixon. 

Mr  Pool.  The  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950  a  bill  reported  by  this  committee,  con- 
tained provisions  which  barred  aliens  of  cer- 
tain tvpes  from  admission  to  the  United 
States  "either  as  Immigrants  or  an  nonimmi- 
erant  visitors.  .    . 

The  Congress  subsequently  incorporated 
these  provisions  In  Public  Law  414  of  the  82d 
Congress,  generallv  known  as  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act  or  the  Immigration  and  National- 
it  v  Act  of  1952.  . 

Section  212.  subsection  (a),  paragraphs 
,27)  and  (29)  of  that  act  classify  certain 
tvnes  of  aliens  as  Inadmissible  to  this  coun- 
try and  not  subject  to  admission  under  pro- 
vls'ons  found  elsewhere  In  the  act;  namely, 
paragraph  (28)  of  the  same  subsection  and 
paragraph   (3)   of  subsection  (d). 

Section  212,  subsection  (a),  paragraph 
(•^8)  of  the  act  also  classifies  certain  types  of 
aliens  as  inadmissible.  However.  It  contains 
a  subparagraph  (I)  which  gr^nte  to  the 
Attorney  General,  on  recommendation  of 
the  consular  officer,  the  authority  to  Issue 
them  entry  visas  under  certain  conditions^ 
This  subparagraph  Provides  however  that 
their  admission  must  always  be  In  the  pub- 
lic interest."  In  addition,  it  applies  only 
to  aliens  Inadmissible  under  paragraph  (28). 
Section  212(d)(3)  grants  the  Attorney 
General,  on  recommendation  of  the  consular 
officer  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  discretion- 
s/power to  waive  the  Inadmissibility  o 
certain  aliens  described  In  section  212(a) 
except  for  those   barred   under   paragraphs 


(27)  and  (29)  of  that  section.  Such  waiver, 
however,  applies  only  to  temporary  or  non- 
immigrant visas. 

Information  which  has  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  indicates  that  the  discre- 
tionary authority  of  the  consular  officer  or 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  recommend,  and  of 
the  Attorney  General  to  approve,  the  issuance 
of    nonimmigrant    visas    are    possibly    being 

abused.  , 

Preliminary  Investigation  by  the  commit- 
tee authorized  by  the  chairman  several 
months  ago,  raises  serious  questions  as  to 
whether  the  Intent  of  Congress  is  being  fol- 
lowed In  the  admission  to  this  country  ol 
aliens  under  the  above-mentioned  sections  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  195^^. 
The  investigation  has  also  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  available  background 
information  on  certain  aliens  temporarUy 
admitted  to  this  country  Is  being  properly 
evaluated.  This  may  be  resulting  in  certain 
aliens  being  classified  as  Ineligible  under 
paragraph  (28)— and  therefore  eligible  for  a 
waiver— when  they  properly  come  under 
paragraphs  (27)  or  (29)  and  are  therefore 
Ineligible    for   admission    under    waiver. 

This  hearing  was  authorized  by  the  com- 
mittee at  a  meeting  held  on  February  19. 
1964.  The  minutes  of  that  meeting  read,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

"A  motion  was  made  by  Hon.  William 
M  Tuck,  seconded  by  Hon.  Henry  C. 
Schadeberg,  and  unanimously  carried  au- 
thorizing the  holding  of  hearings  In  Wash- 
ington D  C,  or  at  such  other  place  or  places 
as  the  chairman  may  designate,  on  such  date 
or  dates  as  the  chairman  may  determine.  In- 
cluding the  conduct  of  Investigations  deemed 
reasonably  necessary  by  the  staff  In  prepa- 
ration therefor,  related  to  the  following: 

"1  Strategy,  tactics,  and  activities  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  and  Commu- 
nist organizations  In  aiding  the  entry  Into 
the  United  States  of  aliens  inadmissible  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act; 

"2  Securitv  aspects  of  the  temporary  ad- 
mission to  the  united  States  of  aliens  who 
are  Inadmissible  under  P^°''^^\°'f  ^l^^^Jj^^ 
migration  and  Nationality  Act,  for  the  leg.s- 
StKe  purpose  of  determining  whether  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation  require  a 
strengthening  of  the  security  provisions  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

••3  The  execution  by  the  administrative 
aeencies  concerned  of  the  security  provisions 
of  the  immigration  and  Nationality  Act^  and 
all  other  laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which 
is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee, 
the  legislative  purpose  being  to  exercise  con- 
tinuous watchfulness  of  the  execution  of 
those  laws  to  assist  the  Congress  in  apprais- 
ing  the  administration  of  such  laws  and  m 
developing  such  amendments  or  related  leg- 
islation as  it  may  deem  necessary:  and 

"4  Anv  other  matter  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion'of  the  committee  which  it  or  any  sub- 
caSmlttee  thereof  appointed  to  conduct 
those  hearings  may  designate. 

The  order  appointing  the  subcommittee  to 
conduct  these  hearings  Is  as  follows: 
"To-    Mr     Francis    J.    McNamara.    Director, 
Committee   on   Un-American   Actlvit.es. 
-Pursuant   to   the   provisions   of   the  law 
and  the  rules  of  this  committee,  I  hereby 
appoint  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on    Un-American    Activities,    consisting    of 
Hon.    Richard    Ichord    and    Hon.    Henry    C. 
Schadeberg  as  associate  members,  and  Hon 
Joe    R.    Pool,    as    chairman,    to    conduct    a 
hearing  In  Washington.  D.C..  on  Th^^^^y- 
March  12,  1964.  at  3  p.m..  as  contemplated  by 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  committee  on 
the  19th  day  of  February  1964.  relating  to  the 
entry  of  aliens  into  the  United  States  and 
oSer    matters    under    Investigation    by  ^e 
committee,  and  take  such  testimony  on  said 
day    or   succeeding   days    as   it    may    deem 
necessary. 
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"Please  make  this  action  a  matter  of  com- 
mittee record. 

"If  any  member  Indicates  his  Inability  to 
serve,  please  notify  me. 

"Given  imder  my  hand  this  11th  day  of 
March    1964. 

"Edwin  E.  Willis. 
"Chairman,  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities." 
I  also  have  a  memorandum  to  Mr.  Francis 
J.  McNamara,  Director,  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

"On  March  11.  1964,  I  appointed  Hon.  Joe 
R.  Pool,  Hon.  Richard  Ichord,  and  Hon. 
Henry  C.  Schadeberg  to  serve  as  a  Subcom- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  to  conduct 
hearings  as  contemplated  by  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  committee  on  the  19th  day 
of  February  1964,  relating  to  the  entry  of 
aliens  into  the  United  States  and  other  mat- 
ters under  investigation  by  the  committee. 
Mr.  Schadeberg  has  indicated  that  he  may 
be  unable  to  serve  on  said  subcommittee  at 
its  contemplated  December  7,  1964,  hearing, 
and  possibly  on  other  days,  before  and  after 
that  date,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
when  meetings  and  hearings  of  the  sub- 
committee may  be  held. 

"I  hereby  designate  Hon.  Augvist  E.  Johan- 
sen  to  serve  on  the  said  subcommittee  in  the 
place  of  Hon.  Henry  C.  Schadeberg  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  at  any  meetings  and 
hearings  of  the  subcommittee  which  Mr. 
Schadeberg  is  unable  to  attend. 

"Given  under  my  hand  this  25th  day  of 
November  1964. 

"Edwin  E.  Willis, 
"Chairman.  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities." 
Mr.   Speiser,   the   subcommittee   has  met 
and   considered  your  letter  which  is  dated 
December  1,  1964,  and  has  denied  your  re- 
quest for  a  public  hearing  due  to  the  fact 
that  rule   26  is  involved,  which  this  com- 
mittee has  been  very  zealous  in  following, 
due  to  the  fact  that  derogatory  Information 
might  be  revealed  during  these  hearings,  so 
your  request  has  been  denied. 

Do  you  have  any  other  reason  or  any  other 
requests  to  make  of  the  committee  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  Speiseh,  Yes,  sir.  Has  the  committee 
made  a  determination  under  rule  IV  of  the 
committee's  rules  that  a  public  hearing 
might  endanger  national  security? 

Mr.  Pool.  I  did  not  get  your  statement. 
Mr.  Speiser.  Has  the  committee  made  a 
determination  under  rule  IV  of  the  com- 
mittee's rules  of  procedure  that  a  public 
hearing  might  endanger  national  security? 
Mr.  Pool.  You  are  asking  me  something 
here  that  might  have  taken  place  in  execu- 
tive session  and  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  an- 
swer your  question  unless  the  committee 
decides  to  make  it  public.  That  would  be 
my  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  Speiser.  I  would  like  to  make  a  motion 
then  that  the  committee  cannot  properly 
hold  an  executive  session  unless  they  make 
such  a  determination  and  if  such  a  determi- 
nation has  not  been  made  that  a  public 
hearing  should  be  ordered. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  is 
that  the  only  request  that  he  has  prior  to  the 
committee  taking  up  its  business? 

Do  you  have  any  further  objections  to  the 
executive  hearings? 

Mr.  Speiser.  The  objections  I  stated  In  my 
letter  and  this  is  an  additional  one.  Those 
are  the  two  objections  I  have  to  an  executive 
session. 

Mr.  IcHORD.  I  think  we  should  take  that 
under  consideration,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Pool.  If  you  have  no  further  statement 
or  objections  to  make,  then  we  will  ask  you 
all  to  step  outside  and  we  will  make  a  deter- 
mination of  what  the  committee  wants  to  do. 
Those  are  all  the  objections  you  have  to 
raise  before  the  testimony  begins? 

Mr.  Speiser.  That  is  on  the  question  of 
executive  session  as  compared  to  a  public 


session.    There  may  be  other  objections  with 
regard  to  particular  witnesses'  testimony. 

Mr.  Pool.  What  other  objections  do  you 
have  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Speiser.  I  do  not  know  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  say  until  the  matter 
comes  up  before  the  committee.  I  can't 
make  a  statement  there. 

Mr.  Pool.  That  is  a  good  point.  Who  do 
you  represent  here  now? 

Mr.  Speiser.  I  represent  Mrs.  Allen  and 
Mrs.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Pool.  All  right.  Mr.  Nixon,  do  you 
have  counsel? 

Mr.  NixoN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Pool.  Would  you  like  to  state  any  ob- 
jections at  the  present  time  before  this  hear- 
ing begins? 

Mr.  Nixon.  I  certainly  associate  myself 
with  the  objections  stated  by  Mr.  Speiser. 
I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  would  add  the  point 
that  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  require  this 
kind  of  testimony,  with  the  opprobritun  of 
this  kind  of  subpena,  in  private  without 
having  a  full  public  and  press  view  of  the 
proceedings.  The  hearing  is  in  only  one 
sense  private,  since  the  committee  main- 
tains to  itself  the  privilege  at  a  date  of  its 
own  choosing,  the  privilege  of  releasing  to 
the  press  either  a  summary,  or  a  partial 
transcript,  or  a  full  transcript  of  the  hear- 
ings, so  it  is  in  this  sense  also  that  I  would 
add  an  objection  to  these  proceedings  go- 
ing ahead  in  executive. 

I  think  that  the  press  and  the  public  have 
a  right  to  hear  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Pool.  That  is  all  of  the  objections  you 
have,  plus  the  ones  that  you  associated  your- 
self with  in  Mr.  Speiser's  case? 
Mr.  Nixon.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  so. 
Mr.  Ichord.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the 
committee  go  into  executive  session  for  con- 
sideration of  the  request. 

Mr.  Pool.  All  right.  The  witnesses  and  the 
attorney  will  be  excused  and  we  will  call  you 
back  in  when  we  get  through  with  this  de- 
liberation. Make  yourselves  available  out- 
side in  the  hall  if  you  will. 

(At  this  point  the  witnesses  and  attorney 
left  the  hearing  room  and  the  subcommittee 
proceeded  further  in  executive  session,  which 
proceedings  were  not  reported,  following 
which  the  witnesses  and  attorney  returned 
to  the  hearing  room.) 

Mr.  Pool.  The  committee  will  come  to 
order. 

Mr.  Speiser,  the  subcommittee  feels  that 
you  have  misinterpreted  rule  rV.  It  requires 
that  if  the  committee  or  a  subcommittee  be- 
lieves interrogation  of  a  witness  in  public 
might  endanger  national  security  it  must 
then  hear  such  witness  in  executive  session. 
It  does  not  say  that  reasons  of  national 
security  are  the  only  ones  that  permit  or 
justify  executive  session  hearings.  For  your 
information  we  have  considered  all  the  ap- 
plicable rules  as  the  full  committee  did 
months  ago  and  have  determined  this  hear- 
ing will  be  held  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  Nixon's  request  has  also  been  con- 
sidered In  the  light  of  all  applicable  rules 
and  has  been  rejected. 

Mr.  Speiser.  Mr.  Pool,  am  I  to  understand 
that  a  determination  has  been  made  that  a 
public  hearing  would  not  endanger  national 
security? 

Mr.  Pool.  I  have  just  read  to  you  the  state- 
ment here  that  was  the  determination  of  the 
subcommittee  and  it  speaks  for  Itself. 

Mr.  Speiser.  I  will  leave  my  question  on 
the  record  as  it  is.  I  do  not  feel  it  was 
answered.  I  would  like  to  raise  a  question  as 
to  the  absence  of  a  quorum  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

(At  this  point  Representative  Bruce  en- 
tered the  hearing  room.) 
Mr.  Speiser.  I  withdraw  It. 
(At   this   point   Representative   Johansen 
entered  the  hearing  room.) 
Mr.  Pool.  I  didn't  get  the  last. 


Mr.  Speiser.  I  raised  the  question  of  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  because  Mr.  Bruce  and 
Mr.  Johansen  were  not  present.  I  withdraw 
it. 

Mr.  Pool.  For  the  record  there  was  a 
quorum  here.  It  is  a  subcommittee  of  three 
members  and  Mr.  Ishord  and  myself  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

Mr.  Nixon,  U  you  will  come  forth  and  be 
sworn  In,  the  other  witnesses  may  be  excused 
temporarily  until  they  are  called. 

Mr.  Nkon.  Mr.  Pool,  I  am  not  going  to 
testify  In  this  executive  session.  I  am  willing 
to  testify  in  public  session  with  the  press 
and  the  public  present,  but  for  the  reasons 
which  I  have  stated  here  I  am  unwilling  to 
proceed  in  this  executive  session. 

Mr.  Pool.  I  will  direct  you  to  come  for- 
ward and  be  sworn. 

Mr.  Nixon.  I  think  my  statement  speaks 
for  Itself,  Mr.  Pool. 

Mr.  Pool.  For  the  last  time  I  direct  you  to 
come  forth  and  be  sworn. 

Mr.  Nexon.  I  decline,  as  I  have  told  you. 
Mr.  Pool.  Let  the  record  show  that  the 
chairman  requested  Mr.  Nixon  to  come  forth 
and  be  sworn  and  that  he  has  refused  to  do 
do. 

Mr.  Johansen.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  the  rec- 
ord also  show  that  all  three  members  of  the 
subcommittee  were  present. 

Mr.  Pool.  Let  the  record  so  show.  The 
other  witnesses  and  the  attorney  will  leave 
the  room  at  the  present  time  temporarily. 
Mr.  Nixon,  you  remain. 

(At  this  point  Mrs.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Allen,  and 
Mr.  Speiser  left  the  room.) 

Mr.  Ichoro.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the 
other  witnesses  be  called. 

Mr.  Pool.  All  right.  Mr.  Nixon,  you  will 
leave  the  room  and  the  staff  will  call  the 
other  witness. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Nixon  left  the  room.) 
(AH  the  witnesses  and  Mr.  Speiser  came 
back  into  the  hearing  room.) 

Mr.  Pool.  I  brought  you  witnesses  and  at- 
torney in  here  to  excuse  you  until  2  o'clock 
when  we  will  meet  back  in  this  room. 

Donna  Allen.  Dagmar  Wilson,  and  Russell 
Nixon,  let  the  record  show,  are  excused  until 
2  o'clock. 

Mr.  Speiser.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  you  tell  us 
at  this  time  whether  the  hearing  vsrill  be  pub- 
lic at  2  o'clock? 

Mr.  Pool.  You  are  excused  until  2  o'clock. 
That's  all  I  have  to  say  to  you  at  the  present 
time. 

(Whereupon,  at  11.30  a.m..  the  hearing  was 
recessed  to  reconvene  at  2  pan.,  the  same 
day.) 

[After  recess] 

(The  subcommittee  reconvened  at  2:50 
p.m.,  Mr.  Pool,  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, presiding.  Committee  members  pres- 
ent: Representatives  Pool,  Ichord,  Johansen, 
and  Bruce.) 

Mr.  Pool.  The  committee  will  come  to 
order. 

Mr.  Pool.  All  right. 

Will  you  escort  Mr.  Nixon  on  outside  and 
call  the  next  witness? 

Call  Donna  Allen. 

Donna  Allen,  will  you  rise  and  take  the 
oath? 

Mr.  Speiser.  She  would  prefer  to  affirm. 

Mr.  Pool.  All  right. 

Do  you  affirm  that  the  testimony  you  are 
about  to  give  is  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  Speiser.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  followed 
with  "so  help  me  God."  You  have  made  It  an 
oath.  You  have  changed  the  word  "swear"  to 
"affirm."  and  then  added  after  It  an  af- 
firmation. 

Mr.  Pool.  You  want  to 

Mr.  Speiser.  She  wants  to  affirm,  which  is 
provided  for  in  the  committee  rules  and  in 
title  1,  section  1  of  the  United  States  Code. 
She  may  affirm. 


Mr  ICHORD.  Let  the  record  show  that  the 
^r^oTSo^^u  affirm  the  oath  as  given? 

TirsTIMONY     OF     MRS.     DONNA     ALLEN,     ACCOM- 
"pInI^D    by    LAWRENCE    SPEISER,    ATTORNEY    AT 
riw      WASHINGTON     DIRECTOR     OP     AMERICAN 
^   LIBERTIES    UNION,    1101    VERMONT    AVE- 
NUE NW.,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mrs.  ALLEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  POOL.  The  Chair  now  recognizes  Mr. 

^'Mr.'^icHORD.  I  have  nothing  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr  POOL.  Counsel,  will  you  proceed,  then, 

'^Si'S^r^TLE^  Wo^l'd  you  state  your  full  name 
and  residence  for  the  record,  please? 
Mr.  Johansen.  You  do  not  need  to  stand 

up 


Mrs.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  don't  feel 
ti,<.t  T  can  eive  any  information  to  this 
oSin  tt^e  uSess  th'e  hearing  is  a  publl. 
hearing  and  all  the  questions  are  asked  In 
public  and  the  answers  that  I  have  to  give 
are  given  in  public. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be  rec- 
ognized at  this  point,  then? 

Mr.  Pool.  Yes.  ^  ^  „      ■m\^ 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Won't  you  be  seated,  Mrs.  Wii- 

Mrs  Allen.  My  name  is  Mrs.  Allen. 
Mr.  Ichord.  Mrs.  Allen.  I  am  very  sorry 
I  would  like  to  state  to  you.  Mrs.  Allen 
and  to  your  attorney.  Mr.  Speiser,  that  in  the 
executive  session  I  made  a  statement  to  the 
committee  setting  forth  many  reborn  why  I 
did  not  believe  that  your  request  for  a  public 
hearing  should  be  accepted  by  the  commit- 
t^  and  I  also  took  this  matter  up  with  the 
distant    Parliamentarian.    Bill     Cochrane. 
Mr  Lewis  Deschler,  the  House  Parliamentari- 
an'being  out  of  town,   and  Mr.  Cochrane 
agrees  with  me  that  the  committee  is  defi- 
nitely right  in  refusing  a  Public  session. 

I  would  like  to  state  to  your  attorney  that 
I  believe  that  you  have  definitely  miscon- 
strued rule  NO.  IV.  Rule  No.  IV  of  the  com- 
mittee rules  requires  an  executive  hearing  if 
a  public  hearing  might  endanger  national  se- 

curitv 

Rule  26(m)  of  the  House  requires  the  hear- 
ing of  a  congressional  committee  to  be  in 
executive  session  If  the  committee  deter- 
mines that  the  evidence  or  testimony  at  any 
Investigative  hearing  may  tend  to  defame,  de- 
grade, or  Incriminate  any  person. 

But.^  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  that 
both  rules  do  not  restrict  the  right  of  a  com- 
mittee to  hold  executive  sessions.  There  are 
some  aspects  of  national  security  involved  in 
this  hearing,  but  It  is  not  necessary  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  national  security 
would  be  endangered  if  your  client.  Mrs.  Al- 
len, is  heard  in  public  session. 

We  are  here  Investigating  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
of  1952,  and  in  particular  the  administration 
of  inadmissible  aliens  to  the  United  States 
under  the  waiver  provisions  of  section  212  oi 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  that  there 
are  many  reasons  why  this  hearing  should  be 
executive.  Many  of  them  I  stated  in  the 
executive  session  out  of  your  presence,  which 
I  do  not  think  would  be  proper  for  me  to  go 

over  at  this  time.  

However,  rule  26  I  believe,  is  operative,  and 
it  is  a  reason  why  this  hearing  should  be  in 
executive  session,  and  the  committee  also 
agrees  that  the  national  Interest  requires 
that  the  meeting  be  held  in  executive  session. 
You  have  raised  an  Issue  here,  I  believe, 
which  goes  to  the  very  right  of  a  committee 
of  Congress  to  function  effectively.  We  can- 
not permit  a  witness  to  tell  the  committee 
whether  its  hearings  shall  be  executive  or 
whether  they  shall  be  public.  That  decision 
must  be  reserved  by  a  conunlttee  of  Congress 
if  it  Is  to  function  effectively. 

And  I  would  advise  you  that  your  case  is 
clearly  governed  by  rule  26(g).  which  I  dis- 


cussed with  the  Assistant  House  PwWamen- 
tarlan,  and  he  read  this  rule,  which  gives  this 
committee  in  his  opinion  the  definite  right 
to  hold  these  hearings  in  executive  session. 
Rule  26  (g)  reads  as  follows: 

"All  hearings  conducted  by  standing  com- 
mittees or  their  subcommittees  shall  be  open 
to  the  public,  except  executive  sessions  for 
marking  up  bills  or  for  voting  or  where  the 
committee  by  a  majority  vote  orders  an  ex- 
ecutive session." 

The  committee  by  majority  vote  in  this  case 
has  ordered  an  executive  session,  and  we  con- 
sidered all  of  the  rules  of  the  House  and  of 
the  committee  in  the  executive  session,  and 
the  committee  unanimously  determined  that 
we  would  have  to  deny  your  request  for  a 

public  session.  r^^.^^Ao 

Mr.  SPEISER.  May  I  respond,  Mr.  Ichord? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Yes,  sir.  ^   ,  ».  ,,  „_ 

Mr  POOL.  Identify  yourself  first,  I  believe. 
Mr  Speiser.  I  am  Lawrence  Speiser.    I  am 
the  attorney  for  Mrs.  Allen.    I  am  the  Wash- 
ington Director  of  the  American  Civil  Liber- 

*^  Mr.  Pool.  You  are  not  testifying,  and  you 
are  not  under  oath. 

Counsel,  will  you  come  here? 

Mr  NrrrLE.  Mr.  Speiser,  do  you  appear 
here  today  as  the  attorney  for  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  or  do  you  appear  In 
an  individual  capacity  as  the  attorney  for 

^Mr^SPEiSER.  I  appear  In  both  capacities. 
As  an  employee  of  the  American  Civil  Ub- 
ertles  union  I  have  been  available  to  repre- 
sent  witnesses  who  have  been  caUed  before 
committees  where  we  feel  that  the  committ^ 
hearings  affect  the  rights  under  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  In 
effect  offering  myself  to  Mrs.  Allen  and  I 
am  representing  her.  There  is  no  com- 
mercial fee  going  between  us,  but  I  am  ap- 
nearing  as  her  attorney.  .  ,     , 

Mr    POOL.  What  was  your  original  ques- 

**  Mr   NiTTLE.  The  question  was  a  question 
I  intended  to  address  to  Mr.  fpelser. 
Mr.  POOL.  You  did  not  finish  the   ques- 

*^  Mr    NITTLE.  No,  but  It  was  the  question 
I  lust  asked  him,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.    ICHORD.  Does    Mr.    Speiser    have    an 
objection  going  to  the   jurisdiction  of  the 

committee?  

Mr    SPEISER.  I  would  like   to  respond  to 
your  comments,  if  I  may.   Mr    Ichord,  on 
the  question  of  executive   session  as  com- 
pared to  a  public  hearing. 
Mr  ICHORD.  Go  right  ahead. 
Mr.   SPEISER.  As  I  read  the  rules   of   the 
House    I  believe  that  that  rule.  26(g).  does 
not  apply  to  the  situation  where  you  have 
sibpenaid    witnesses   to   appear   before   the 
committee,  because  of  the   specificity  that 
you  have  in  rule  26 (m)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  and  of  the  rules  that  you  have  for 
the  committee. 

In   a   situation   where   you   subpena   wit- 
nesses   to    appear   before   the   committee 
think  those  kinds   of  rules   apply.     Ai  far 
as  rule  26(m).   which   yon^l^6^AtoJ.^t 
did    not    specifically    rely    on.    Mr.    Ichord 
as   I   read   It,   and  I  must  confess   there   is 
sSme  ambiguity  in  looking  at  it,  I  feel  that 
thTt  is^  situation  where  a  witness  is  called 
before  the  committee,  and  where  the  com- 
mittee   feels    that    the    testimony    of    that 
witness  may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  in- 
criminate some  other   person,  and  In  that 
situation   the   committee   first   receives   the 
Simony  of  that  person  in  executive  ses- 
sion to  prevent  the  malicious,  the  false,  the 
unSeces?ary  defaming,  degrading,  or  incrim- 
inating some  other  person. 

There  has  been  no  Indication  at  all.  a^ 
far  as  I  can  see  from  my  contacts  with  J^. 
McNamara  that  there  is  any  Impression  that 
S  ATn-s  testimony  would  fall  within  that 
cateeory  that  anything  that  she  would  give 
woufd  defame,  degrade,  or  Incriminate  some- 


one else,  so  I  do  not  think  that  rule  applies 
for  having  an  executive  8««8j°^i^°^^^^^  ^ 
the  reason  I  think  that  rule  IV,  which  is 
the  other  rule,  and  which  Is  a  later  rule, 
would  apply  as  far  as  this  hearing  Is  con- 

^*Now,"  I  think  that  you  seem  to  indicate. 
Mr.  ICHORD,  that  there  was  a  national  secu- 
rlty  aspect  of  this,  although  I  had  posed  the 
question  before,  and  I  did  not  get  a  direct 
response,    and    I    thought    that    had    been 

washed  out.  4.v.»*  ♦>.«> 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  state  to  you  that  the 
committee  did  not  make  any  determination 
as  to  whether  there  was  with  these  Particular 
witnesses.  This  is  a  continuation  of  these 
hearings,  and  there  have  been  aspects  of  the 
national  security  involved.  ..v„„  .hP 

We  have  determined  that  It  Is  within  the 
national  Interest.  We  did  not  make  any 
determination  as  to  rule  No.  IV  as  concerns 

^°Mr°°PooL.  I  would  like  to  state  to  you  at 
this  time  that  all  applicable  rules  of  the 
House  and  of  the  committee  were  considered 
in  our  determination  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Is  that  not  right.  Mr.  Ichord? 
Mr.  Ichord.  Yes.  sir.  ,  ».         „, 

Mr.  Pool.  Is  that  not  right,  Mr.  Johansen? 
Mr.  Johansen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ichord.  Under  rule  No.  IV  we  con- 
cluded that  you  were  not  entitled  to  a  public 
session.    That  is  a  rule  of  the  committee. 

Mr  SPEISER.  As  I  understand  it,  because 
vou  have  used  two  terms,  one  "national  in- 
terest." and  then  the  other  one.  "national 
security."  you  have  not  made  a  determtoa- 
tion  as  a  committee  that  under  rule  IV  this 
shall  be  held  in  executive  session,  because 
to  hold  a  public  hearing  would  endanger  na- 
tional security. 

Mr  Pool.  All  rules  of  the  House  and  of 
the  committee  were  considered  in  making 
this  determination. 

Mr  SPEISER.  I  have  responded  as  I  thinK 
the  record  should  indicate,  and  I  believe 


le  recuru  Buum^  iwv».w.-.~. 

Mr  Johansen.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
clear  understanding  that  is  the  position  of 
the  subcommittee  that  while  rule  IV  for- 
bids an  open  hearing  under  certain  circum- 
stances, it  does  not  for  that  reason  forbid 
an  executive  hearing  if  it  is  the  deternilna- 
tion  of  the  committee  that  such  should  be 

held. 

Mr  Ichord.  That  Is  true.  Mr.  Johansen. 
and  I  might  say  that  I  checked  with  the 
Parliamentarian,  and  he  concurred  in  the 
committee's  belief.  

Mr  Pool.  Anything  further  on  your  part? 

Mr.  Speiser.  No,  I  am  finished,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr  Pool.  All  right,  counsel. 

Mr  NrrrLE.  Mrs.  Allen,  would  you  now 
state  your   full   name  and  address  for  the 

record,  please?  „oki«  t« 

Mrs  Allen.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  unable  to 
give  any  information  1»  a  secret  hearing, 
because  I  believe  that  everything  I  have  to 
say  as  well  as  the  questions  that  are  asked 
of  me.  should  be  open  to  the  public  and 
the  press. 

Mr  POOL.  Mrs.  Allen,  I  direct  you  as 
chairman  of  this  committee,  to  answer  the 
question  as  proponded  to  you  by  counsel 
(The  witness  conferred  with  her  counsel.) 
Mrs  Allen.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  unable  to 
Klve  information  in  executive  session  unless 
it  is  open  to  the  public,  where  the  ques- 
tions  and   my   answers    are   known   to   the 

public. 

Mr  johansen.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  face 
of  it.  the  witness'  statement  is  not  accurate. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  her  being  unable  to. 
She  either  will  do  It,  or  refuses  to  do  it_ 
It  Is  that  simple,  and  the  phraseology,  I 
am  unable  to  do  it"  is  not  adequate  to  the 
situation.  ttmo 

Mr  POOL.  I  direct  you  for  the  last  time 
to  answer  the  question  as  propounded  to  you 
by  counsel. 
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Mrs.  Allen.  I  will  accept  the  gentleman's 
language,  but  I  Insist  upon  a  public  hear- 
ing. 

Mr    JoHANSEN.  And  you  refuse  to  answer 

at  this  hearing? 

Mrs.  Allen.  I  insist  on  a  public  hear- 
ing. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  And  you  refuse  to  answer 

here  and  now? 

(The  witness  conferred  with  her  counsel.) 
Mr.  JoHANSEN.  Is  that  so? 
Mrs.  ALLEN.  I  refuse  to  answer  In  an  execu- 
tive session. 

Mr.  Pool.  Next  question,  counsel. 
Mr.  NiTTLE.  Mr.  Spei.ser.  I  want  to  clarify 
for  the  record  a  statement  you  have  made, 
and  I  want  to  do  this  in  your  presence  and 
In  the  presence  of  your  client. 

Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  com- 
mittee has  merely  alluded  to  rule  26(m). 
and  that  you  did  not  understand  it  to  make 
a  specific  finding  that  that  rule  was  appli- 
cable in  this  case? 

Mr.  Speiser.  That  was  my  Impression.  As 
I  understand  it,  the  committee  was  not  rely- 
ing alone  on  any  single  rule,  and  did  not 
make  a  finding  with  respect  to  any  single 
rule,  but  you  in  effect  said  the  executive  ses- 
sion Is  based  on  all  applicable  rules  of  the 
committee  and  in  particular  the  only  allusion 
that  you  made  in  which  you  made  a  specific 
finding  was  on  rule  26(g). 
Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  As  I  understand  the  action  of 
the  committee,  we  did  find  under  26(m) 
specifically,  and  also  under  rule  26(g).  and 
all  of  the  other  rules.  We  are  ruling  on  your 
request  for  a  public  session  under  all  of  the 
House  rules.  That  takes  into  considera- 
tion 26(m),  and  the  committee  rules,  and 
the  House  rules. 

We  have  ruled  that  you  are  not  entitled 
to  a  public  session,  and  I  might — of  course 
you  are  an  attorney  advising  your  client — 
advise  you  that  the  House  Parliamentarian 
concurred  In  the  statement  that  I  have  Just 
made. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Speiser,  a  committee  cf 
Congress  has  the  right  to  determine  wheth- 
er its  meetings  shall  be  executive  or  in  pub- 
lic session. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  in  the  public 
interest.  In  tlie  national  Interest,  these  hear- 
ings should  be  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  NrrxLE.  Will  the  fact  that  the  commit- 
tee has  made  a  specific  finding  that  para- 
graph 26(m)  of  rule  XI  of  the  House  Is  ap- 
plicable, and  that  the  testimony  sought  to 
be  elicited  from  the  witness.  Mrs.  Donna  Al- 
len, may  and  will  tend  to  defame,  and  de- 
grade, and  incriminate  other  persons  alter 
your  advice  to  your  client? 

If  so,  we  would  ask  you  to  retire  and  con- 
sider It.  Before  you  do  so,  however,  I  want 
to  ask  you  a  further  question. 

Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  staff 
director  of  this  committee,  Mr.  Francis  Mc- 
Namara,  advised  you  that  rule  26(m)  would 
not  be  applicable? 

Mr.  Speiser.  No,  I  did  not  say  that,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  Mr.  McNamara  Intended 
that.  My  contact  with  Mr.  McNamara  was 
two  phone  calls,  but  primarily  the  Informa- 
tion I  received  from  him  was  that  the  com- 
mittee was  Interested  In  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Allen  had  gone  to  the  State  Department  to 
urge  that  either  a  visa  or  a  waiver  of  a  deter- 
mination of  nonentry  be  given  to  a  Professor 
Yasul  last  year,  and  on  the  basis  of  that 
statement  of  Mr.  McNamara's  I  cannot  see 
how  rule  26(m)  applies,  and  I  have  two 
answers  to  the  first  part  of  your  question.  If 
I  may  give  them,  Mr.  Nlttle. 

The  first  one  Is  that  If  the  conunlttee  Is 
Interpreting  rule  26 (m)  In  terms  of  defam- 
ing, degrading,  or  Incriminating  the  witness 
who  is  subpenaed  before  the  conunlttee,  I 
think  that  the  committee  Is  misinterpreting 
the  House  rule,  and  secondly,  I  think  that 
the  committee  and  other  committees  In  the 
past    then    have    been    continuously   misin- 


terpreting the  House  rule  by  calling  people 
before  the  committee  who  the  committee  has 
known  would  be  defamed,  or  degraded,  or  In- 
criminated by  being  called  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

My  feeling  is,  and  my  legal  opinion  Is,  that 
rule  26(m)  was  Intended  to  protect  the 
names  of  other  people  who  would  be  named 
In  the  testimony  of  an  Indvldual  called  before 
the  committee. 

I  have  a  second  point,  which  is  that  if 
the  committee  Is  thinking  In  terms  of  rely- 
ing on  rule  26(m)  In  citing  Mrs.  Allen  for 
contempt,  then  I  would  say  that  you  cannot 
do  it.  because  if  this  rule  Is  as  ambiguous 
as  It  appears  to  be.  I  think  that  the  commit- 
tee has  failed  to  follow  the  rules  that  due 
process  would  dictate,  and  the  House  has 
failed  In  having  a  clear  unambiguous  rule, 
so  that  an  Individual  would  know  his  rights 
in  a  hearing  before  a  congressional  commit- 
tee. 

I  think  because  of  that  ambiguity  that 
rule  26(m),  both  as  It  has  been  Interpreted 
in  the  past  and  In  your  suggestions  to  us 
today.  Is  so  vague  and  ambiguous  you  can- 
not rely  on  that  In  holding  a  person  In  con- 
tempt for  violating  It. 

Mr.  IcHORD.  Mr.  Speiser,  I  would  state  to 
you  that  the  witness  is  not  called  before 
this  committee  to  be  prosecuted.  This  is 
an  investigative  hearing.  The  witness  Is  not 
a  defendant.  The  committee  has  ruled  that 
rule  26 (m)  is  operative,  and  even  if  it  Is  not 
operative,  the  committee  has  other  reasons 
for  holding  this  hearing  In  executive  session, 
which  I  discussed  In  the  executive  commit- 
tee meeting,  and  we  are  relying  on  all  of  the 
rules  of  the  House  In  denying  your  request 
for  a  public  hearing,  and  the  rules  of  the 
committee,  also,  so  I  think  you  should  advise 
your  client  accordingly,  which  I  am  sure  you 
will. 

Mr.  Speiser.  Thank  you  for  the  courtesy. 
We  have  discussed  this,  and  I  believe  that 
Mrs.  Allen  has  determined  what  her  posi- 
tion would  be  in  the  light  of  our  consulta- 
tions before  we  reached  here. 

Mr.  NiTTLE.  I  want  to  state  further.  Mr. 
Speiser,  In  the  presence  of  your  client,  that 
I  have  Just  talked  to  Mr.  McNamara,  and  he 
advises  me  that  he  at  no  time  advised  you 
that  Interrogation  of  Mrs.  Allen  would  not 
involve  other  persons  in  a  defamatory,  de- 
grading,  or   incriminatory  manner. 

Mr.  Speiser.  If  the  hearing  Is  concerned,  as 
I  was  under  the  Impression  In  talking  with 
Mr.  McNamara,  to  this  visit  by  Mrs.  Allen 
to  the  State  Department,  and  I  have  some 
difficulty  in  determining  how  there  would 
be  defamation,  or  degradation,  or  incrimi- 
nation of  some  other  person,  then  I  feel  that 
the  committee  Is  under  an  obligation  to  Indi- 
cate In  some  fashion  before  the  hearing 
starts,  so  that  you  could  have  an  executive 

session  as  to 

Mr.  Pool.  I  answered  that.  My  opening 
statement  covered  that. 

Mr.  IcHORD.  Mr.  Speiser,  your  contention 
would  put  the  committee  In  a  verv  difficult 
position  Oftentimes  when  we  liold  execu- 
tive sessions,  we  have  been  accused  of  con- 
ducting stp.r  chamber  proceedings.  Then 
when  we  hold  a  public  session,  we  are  ac- 
cused of  subjecting  the  witness  to  public 
contempt. 

Now,  I  might  say  that  In  this  hearing  the 
witness  was  subpenaed.  It  Is  my  Informa- 
tion from  the  staff,  and  I  asked  the  staff 
specifically  to  give  me  a  report  on  this,  that 
there  was  no  relief  made  of  these  subpenas 
being  authorize*  by  the  committee,  and  cer- 
tainly she  would  have  been  outside  the  glare 
of  any  adverse  publicity  which  might  have 
come  her  way  If  she  contends  that  appear- 
ing before  this  committee  subjected  her  to 
public  contempt,  but  those  are  not  the  rea- 
sons. There  are  reasons  In  this  case  which 
are  set  out  In  the  rules  why  we  want  the 
hearings  In  executive  session. 

I  think  perhaps  we  understand  one  an- 
other as  far  as  the  law  Is  concerned. 


Mr.  Pool.  Has  she  answered  your  last  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  Nittle.  Yes. 

Mr.  POOL.  She  refused  to  answer,  I  believe, 
did  she  not? 

Mr.  Nittle.  No,  she  has  refused  to  testify 
on  the  basis  that  she  demands  a  public  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  Pool.  Ask  another  question,  counsel. 
Mr.  Nittle.  I  want  to  make  clear  to  Mr. 
Speiser  he  has  raised  a  question  as  to 
whether  this  Inquiry  would  involve  other 
persons  In  a  derogatory  or  incriminating 
manner.  I  want  to  state  to  him  that  the 
principal  Inquiry  Is  as  was  outlined  to  you 
very  briefly  by  the  staff  director,  but  an  in- 
quiry Into  those  circumstances  will  Involve 
other  persons  possibly  In  a  degrading  or 
incriminatory  fashion,  and  the  committee 
has  made  Its  determination  under  26(m) 
that  this  hearing  should  be  conducted  in 
executive  session  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  Pool.  Now  ask  your  next  qxiestlon. 
I  thliik   we  should  go  back   and  ask  her 
her  name  again. 

(The  witness  conferred  with  her  counsel.) 
Mr.  Nittle.  Would  you  state  your  full  name 
and  residence  for  the  record,  please? 

Mrs.  Allen.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  no  possible 
way  would  any  testimony  that  I  would  give 
or  Information  be  derogatory  or  defamatory 
to  any  Individual. 

I  refuse  to  give  any  information  or  testi- 
mony except  In  a  public  hearing. 

Mr.  Pool.  I  direct  you  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion that  counsel  asked  you. 

Mrs.  Allen.  I  refuse  to  give  any  Informa- 
tion or  testimony  except  In  a  public  hearing. 
Mr.  Pool.  I  will  direct  you  one  more  time 
to  answer  the  question,  and  of  course  your 
counsel  Is  sitting  there,  and  he  can  advise 
you  as  to  your  rights  and  of  any  possible 
prosecution  for  contempt  of  this  Congress. 
(The  witness  conferred  with  her  counsel.) 
Mrs.  Allen    I  refuse  to  give  any  informa- 
tion or  testimony  except  In  public  hearing. 
Mr.  Pool.  All  right. 

Mr.  Nittle.  Mr.  Speiser,  we  want  to  further 
clarify  your  conversation  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara. Do  you  claim  that  Mr.  McNamara 
stated  that  Mrs.  Allen  would  be  asked  no 
questions  except  one  concerning  what  actu- 
ally transpired  In  the  course  of  her  visit  to 
the  State  Department? 

Mr.  Spelser.  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara said  that,  but  this  was  the  Implica- 
tion that  I  received,  that  the  reason  that 
Mrs.  Allen,  ar.d  I  might  say  Mrs.  Wilson,  wera 
called  was  concerning  their  visit  to  tlie  Si.tte 
Department  to  urge  the  issuan.-e  of  a  wa!\er 
or  a  visa  to  Professor  Yasul. 

Mr.  Nittle.  I  think  I  should  nKiritv  one 
further  thing.  Mrs.  Allen  has  indicated  that 
she  Is  not  aware,  and  so  far  as  she  knows, 
none  of  her  testimony  would  Invol.e  ether 
persons,  in  the  light  set  forth  in  rule  XI, 
26(m).  1  want  to  advise  her  that  her  jnler- 
rogation  proposes  to  go  Into  certain  matters 
which  In  our  Judgment,  would  Involve  other 
persons  In  such  a  light. 

You  are  aware  that  the  committee  is  seek- 
ing to  ascertain  facts  relating  to  the  strategy, 
tactics,  and  activities  of  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  and.  Communist  organiza- 
tions in  aiding  the  entry  into  the  United 
States  of  aliens  generally  inadmissible  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

We  are  today  particularly  inquiring  into 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  entry 
Into  the  United  States  of  Prof.  Kaourl 
Yasul.  who  has  actively  served  the  world 
Communist  movement  and  Its  front  organi- 
zations. 

Mr.  Pool.  Mrs.  Allen,  you  were  here  vvlen 
I  read  my  opening  statement  and  covered  the 
investigation,  as  to  what  we  were  attempt- 
ing to  do  here,  and  with  that  in  mind,  do 
you  still  refuse  to  answer  as  to  your  name? 
(The  witness  conferred  with  her  counsel.) 
Mrs.  Allen.  Tes,  sir. 
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Mr  Pool.  I  direct  you  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion that  counsel  put  to  you  In  regard  to 
asking  your  name. 
Mrs.  ALLEN.  Yes,  sir. 

I  win  not  give  any  Information  or  testi- 
mony except  m  public  hearing. 
Mr  Pool.  You  refuse  to  answer? 
Mrs    ALLEN.  Yes,  sir,  for  that   reason. 
Mr  JOHANSEN.  If  you  were  asked  questions 
which   involved    derogatory    Information    or 
information   which   tended   to   degrade   and 
defame  other  persons,  would  you  refuse  to 
answer  those? 

Mrs  ALLEN.  My  dear  sir,  I  have  no  deroga- 
tory or  defamatory  Information  to  my  knowl- 
edge about  anyone.  ..V,  ♦  T 
Mr  JOHANSEN.  I  did  not  ask  you  that.  I 
asked  you  If  you  were  asked  questions  which 
involved  that  sort  of  Information,  would  you 
refuse  to  answer  In  executive  session? 

(The  witness  conferred  with  her  counsel.) 
Mrs.  Allen.  I  don't  know  how  to  answer  a 
hypothetical  question,  sir. 

Mr    JOHANSEN.  It  Is  very  clear  from   the 
statement  of  the  chairman  and  counsel  that 
there  are  questions  of  that  character  that 
would  be  asked. 
That  Is  all  I  have. 

Mr.  IcHORD.  Let  me  ask  the  counsel  a  ques- 
tion. . 

It  Is  your  position  that  the  witness  does 
not  come  under  26(m).  and  that  It  Is  not  a 
26(m)    hearing?     Then    If   the   witness   de- 
mands a  public  hearing,  the  committee  has 
to  grant  a  public  hearing? 
Mr.  Speiser.  I  am  frank  to  say- 
Mr  IcHORD.  And  under  rule  No.  IV? 
Mr     Speiser.  I    don't    quite    know    what 
26(m)  does  mean,  and  I  don't  think  anybody 
el<=e  does.     I  think  26(m)   Is  vague  and  am- 
biguous,   and    I    think    that    the    House    is 
hoisted  by  Its  own  petard  on  26(m)   for  that 

reason.  . 

Mr  ICHORD.  I  am  not  trying  to  tell  you  how 
to  practice  law  or  advise  your  witness,  but  I 
pointed  out  26(g).  which  In  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  and  In  the  opinion  of  the 
House  Parliamentarian  gives  the  committee 
the  discretion  to  hold  an  executive  session 
That  Is  what  the  committee  has  held,  and 
that  Is  why  we  are  demanding  that  your  client 

testify 

Mr.  Speiser.  If  26(g)    gives  the  committee 
the  authority  in  Its  absolute  discretion  to 
determine  when  It  will  hold  executive  ses- 
sions,  then   26 (m)    means   nothing,    and   it 
should  not  be   In  there,  but  If  26(m)    has 
some  validity,  then  I  think  It  does  amend 
the  power  of  the  committee   to  operate  In 
determining  when  executive  sessions  are  held. 
You  do  not  pass  rules  for  the  me-e  sake  of 
passing  rules.    There  must  be  a  reason  for  it. 
And  I  think  that  26 (m)   is  a  rule  which  re- 
quires the  committee  to  give  some  kind  of 
Indication  that  the  testimony  of  a  witness 
about  a  subject  which  has  been  announced 
bv  the  committee  may  tend   to  defame,  or 
degrade,  or  incriminate  someone,  and  there 
is  no  indication  of  that  at  all,  if  I  interpret 
correctly  the  kind  of  information  which  Mrs. 
Allen  is  ready  to  give  the  committee  in  an 
open,  public  hearing. 

Mr.  Ichord.  Of  course  that  is  a  determina- 
tion for  the  committee  to  make,  not  you,  and 
the  committee  has  decided  that  It  Is  in  the 
national  Interest  to  hold  these  hearings  In 
executive  session. 

Mr.  Speiser.  The  committee,  I  might  sug- 
gest, has  to  be  concerned  as  to  whether  it  has 
this  information  available  to  present  to  a 
court  of  law  to  Justify  holding  the  executive 
sessions,  because  I  think  the  committee  Is 
going  to  he  placed  In  that  position. 

Mr.  IcHORD.  I  believe  I  read  in  executive 
session  some  very  compelling  reasons,  and  I 
advised  you  why  these  hearings  should  be 
In  executive  session,  and  with  that  I  would 
ask  you  again  to  advise  your  client  accord- 
ingly, under  possible  penalty  of  contempt. 

I  want  to  be  completely  fair  to  you  and  to 
the  witness. 


Mr.  Speiser.  I  appreciate  your  concern.  Mr. 
Ichord. 

Mr.  NmxE.  May  I  also  state,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  to  Mrs,  Allen,  that  the  question- 
ing Is  expected  to  Involve  the  activities  of 
persons  In  organizations  designated  or 
known  as  Communist  or  subversive. 

(The  witness  conferred  with  her  counsel.) 
Mr.  Nittle.  Mrs.  Allen,  did  you  hear  the 
statement  that  I  made,  and  did  you  under- 
stand It? 

Mrs.  Allen.  I  heard  you,  yes. 
Mr.  IcHORD.  I  might  add,  Mr.  Counsel,  that 
I  personally  do  not  think  that  the  witness 
testimony  In  public  session  would  endanger 
the  public  security,  but  this  is  one  of  several 
hearings,  and  there  are  other  compelling  rea- 
sons why  these  should  be  In  executive 
session. 

Go    ahead    with    your    questioning,    Mr. 

Counsel.  ,      ^. 

Mr.  Pool.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  for  the 
last  time,  and  I  am  going  to  direct  you  for 
the  last  time,  to  answer  the  question  that 
counsel  asked  you. 

Mrs.  Allen.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  refuse  to  give 
any  information  or  testimony  in  an  executive 
hearing,  but  I  will  be  willing  to  In  public 
hearing. 

Mr.  Pool.  You  refuse  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions asked  to  you  by  counsel  or  by  the 
committee? 

Mrs.  Allen.  Unless  It  Is  in  a  public 
hearing. 

Mr.  Pool.  All  right.  With  that  you  may 
take  the  witness  outside,  and  call  Dagmar 
Wilson. 

Mr.  NrrTLE,  One  more  question  of  the  wit- 
ness. 

Do  you  make  that  statement  and  come  to 
that  conclusion  Irrespective  of  the  fact  that 
the  interrogation  may  tend  to  Incriminate, 
degrade,  or  defame  other  persons? 

(The  witness  conferred  with  her  counsel.) 
Mrs.  Allen.  I  don't  understand.     I  don't 
understand  your  question. 

Mr.  Nittle.  The  question  was  whether  you 
take  the  position  you  do,  that  you  will  not 
testify  In  executive  session,  whether  that 
position  Is  taken  Irrespective  of  the  fact  that 
the  Interrogation  that  I  propose  to  enter 
into  with  vou  will  Involve  the  activities  of 
persons  In  organizations  designated  or  known 
as  Communist  or  subversive,  and  that  may 
reflect  upon  such  persons? 

(The  witness  conferred  with  her  counsel.) 
Mrs.  Allen.  As  I  said  before.  I  know  of  no 
information  that  would  be  either  derogatory 
or  defamatory  about  anyone.  I  couldn't  pos- 
sibly give  any  testimony  that  would  degrade 
or  defame  anyone,  and  therefore  I  must  re- 
fuse to  testify  or  give  any  information  at  all 
except  in  a  public  hearing. 

Mr.  Nittle.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether 
you  know  any  Information  that  is  derogatory, 
but  whether  the  testimony  and  evidence  to 
be  elicited  In  the  Interrogation  will  reflect 
upon  other  persons,  a  fact  known  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  upon  which  basis  It  made  its 
determination. 

Mrs.  Allen.  I  don't  know  what  the  com- 
mittee knows,  but  I  only  know  that  I  have  no 
such  Information. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Counsel,  may  I  state  this 
to  her  counsel? 

Irrespective  of  whether  there  would  be  any 
information  which  would  Incriminate  or  dis- 
parage anv  other  person,  there  are  vejy  perti- 
nent reasons  why  these  hearings  should  be 
m  executive  session.  I  have  explained  that 
to  the  counsel.  She  desires  not  to  testify, 
and  I  ask  that  you  call  the  next  witness, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Pool.  Tell  the  witnesses  they  are  ex- 
cused. 

(Whereupon,  at  4:05  p.m.,  the  subcom- 
mittee adjourned,  subject  to  call  of  the 
Chair.) 


Un-American  Activities  held  on  February  26. 

1963 : 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties met  In  executive  session  on  Tuesday. 
February  26,  1963,  at  3  p.m..  In  room  225 
of  the  Old  House  Office  Building.  The  fol- 
lowing members  were  present:  Clyde  Doyle, 
acting  chairman;  William  M.  Tuck,  Joe  R. 
Pool,  August  E.  Johansen,  Henry  C.  Schade- 
berg. 

"Also  present  were  the  following  staff  mem- 
bers: Francis  J.  McNamara,  director;  Frank 
S.  Tavenner,  Jr.,  general  counsel;  Juliette  P. 
Joray,  recording  clerk:  and  Rosella  A.  Purdy, 
secretary. 

"The  acting  chairman  opened  the  meeting 
at  3:20  p.m.  and  explained  to  the  members 
present  that  the  meeting  was  called  to  con- 
sider several  resolutions  necessary  to  the  re- 
organization of  the  committee  for  the  88th 
Congress.  ■.  ^  . 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Tuck  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Johansen,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted,  with  Mr.  Doyle  voting 
the  proxy  of  Mr.  Walter  and  Mr.  Tuck  voting 
tho  proxy  of  Mr.  Willis: 

"  'Resolved,  That  the  chairman  be  author- 
ized and  empowered  from  time  to  time  to 
appoint  subcommittees  composed  of  three  or 
more  members  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  at  least  one  of  whom 
shall  be  of  the  minority  political  party,  and 
a  majority  of  whom  shall  constitute  a 
quorum,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  any 
and  all  acts  which  the  committee  as  a  whole 
is  authorized  to  perform.' 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Tuck  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Johansen,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted,  with  Mr.  Doyle  voting 
the  proxy  of  Mr.  Walter  and  Mr.  Tuck  voting 
the  proxy  of  Mr.  Willis: 

"  'Resolved,  That  authority  Is  hereby  dele- 
gated to  each  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  which  here- 
after may  be  appointed  to  determine  by  a 
majority  vote  thereof  whether  the  hearings 
conducted  by  it  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
or  shall  be  In  executive  session,  and  all  testi- 
mony taken  and  all  documents  introduced 
in  evidence  in  such  an  executive  session  shall 
be  received  and  given  as  full  consideration 
for  all  purposes  as  though  Introduced  In  open 
session. 


"On  motion  made  by  Mr.  Johansen,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Pool,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted,  with  Mr. 
Doyle  voting  the  proxy  of  Mr.  Walter,  and 
Mr.  Tuck  voting  the  proxy  of  Mr.  Willis: 

"  'Resolved,  That  the  rules  of  procedure  re- 
vised by  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  during  the  First  Session  of  the 
87th  Congress  and  printed  under  the  title  of 
"Rules  of  Procedure — Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,"  together  with  all  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  be,  and 
they  are  hereby,  adopted  as  the  Rules  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress.' 

"The  committee  adjourned  at  3:30  p.m. 
"E.  E.  Willis,! 

"Acting  Chairman. 
"Juliette  P.  Jobay, 

"Recording  Clerk." 
A  copy  of  the  aforesaid  "Rules  of  Proce- 
dure— Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities," as  revised  In  1961,  and  as  adopted  in 
the  foregoing  resolution  Is  attached  to  this 
Appendix  and  made  a  part  hereof,  marked  as 
"Exhibit  A." 

2.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  held  on  February  19, 
1964: 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities met  in  executive  session  on  Wednesday. 
February  19,  1964,  In  room  356  of  the  Cannon 
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» Mr.  Willis  succeeded  Mr.  Doyle  as  acting 
chairman  upon  Mr.  Doyle's  decease. 
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House  Office  Building  at  4:20  p.m.    The  fol 
lowing  members  were  present:  Edwin  E.  Wll 
lis.  Chairman;  William  Tuck,  Joe  Pool,  Rich- 
ard Ichord.  Henry  Schadeberg. 

"The  following  staff  members  were  present: 
Francis  J.  McNamara.  director;  Frank  S. 
Tavenner.  Jr.,  general  counsel;  and  Alfred 
M.  Nittle,  counsel. 

"A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Tuck,  seconded 
by  Mr  Schadeberg,  and  unanimously  carried 
authorizing  the  holding  of  hearings  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  or  at  such  other  place  or 
places  as  the  chairman  may  designate,  on 
such  date  or  dates  as  the  chairman  may 
determine.  Including  the  conduct  of  Investi- 
gations deemed  reasonably  necessary  by  the 
staff  In  preparation  therefor,  relating  to  the 
following:  .  , 

"1  Strategy,  tactics  and  activities  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  and  Commu- 
nist organizations  in  aiding  the  entry  Into 
the  United  States  of  aliens  inadmissible  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act; 

"2  Security  aspects  of  the  temporary  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States  of  aliens  who 
are  inadmissible  under  provisions  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  for  the  legis- 
lative purpose  of  determining  whether  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation  require  a 
strengthening  of  the  security  provisions  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act; 

•'3  The  execution  by  the  administrative 
agencies  concerned  of  the  security  provisions 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  and 
all  other  laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee, 
the  legislative  purpose  being  to  exercise  con- 
tinuous watchfulness  of  the  execution  of 
these  laws  to  assist  the  Congress  In  apprals- 
Ing  the  administration  of  such  laws,  and  in 
developing  such  amendments  or  related  leg- 
islation as  It  may  deem  necessary;  and 

"4    Any  other  matter  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee  which  It  or  any  sub- 
committee   thereof    appointed    to    conduct 
these  hearings  may  designate. 
"The  meeting  adjourned  at  4:40  p.m. 
"Edwin  E.  Willis, 

"Chairman. 
"Francis  J.  McNamara, 

"Director." 
3.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  order  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  Representative  Edwin 
E  Willis,  appointing  a  subcommittee  to 
■  conduct  a  hearing  as  contemplated  by  the 
foregoing  resolution  of  February  19,  1964. 

March  11,  1964. 
To:  Mr.  Francis  J.  McNamara, 

Director,  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  and 
the  rules  of  this  committee,  I  hereby  ap- 
point a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  consisting  of  Hon. 
Richard  Ichord  and  Hon.  Henry  C.  Schade- 
berg as  associate  members,  and  Hon.  Joe  R. 
Pool,  as  chairman,  to  conduct  a  hearing  In 
Washington.  D.C.,  on  Thursday,  March  12, 
1964,  at  3  p.m.,  as  contemplated  by  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  committee  on  the  19th 
day  of  February  1964,  relating  to  the  entry 
of  aliens  into  the  United  States  and  other 
matters  ujider  Investigation  by  the  conunlt- 
tee  and  take  such  testimony  on  said  day  or 
succeeding  days  as  it  may  deem  necessary. 
Please  make  this  action  a  matter  of  com- 
mittee record. 

If  any  member  indicates  his  Inability  to 
serve,  please  notify  me. 
Given  under  my  hand  this  11th  day  of 

March  1964. 

E.  E.  Willis, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 
4.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  order  or 
the   chairman    of    the   Committee   on   Un- 
American   Activities,   Representative   Edwin 
E.  Willis,  designating  Representative  August 
E.  Johansen  to  serve  on  the  aforesaid  sub- 
committee xmtll  such  time  as  Representa- 


tive  Henry  C.  Schadeberg  can  resume  his 
service  on  said  subcommittee: 

September  4,  1964. 
To:  Mr.  Francis  J.  McNamara, 

Director,  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 
On  March  11,  1964,  I  appointed  Hon.  Joe 
R.  Pool,  Hon.  Richard  Ichord  and  Hon.  Henry 
C.  Schadeberg  to  serve  as  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  to 
conduct  hearings  as  contemplated  by  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  committee  on  the 
19th%day  of  February.  1964,  relating  to  the 
entry  of  aliens  Into  the  United  States  and 
other  matters  under  investigation  by  the 
committee.  Mr.  Schadeberg  has  notified  me 
of  hie  Inability  to  serve  on  said  subcommittee 
at  Its  hearing  scheduled  for  10  a.m., 
Wednesday.  September  9,  1964. 

I  hereby  designate  Hon.  August  E.  Johan- 
sen to  serve  on  said  subcommittee  In  the 
place  of  Mr.  Schadeberg  at  the  hearing  sched- 
uled for  September  9,  1964,  and  until  such 
time  as  Mr.  Schadeberg  can  resume  his  service 
on  said  subcommittee. 

E.  E.  Willis, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  # 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  the  aforesaid  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  held  on  November  18,  1964: 

"A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  met  in  executive  session 
on  Wednesday,  November  18,  1964,  in  room 
225  of  the  Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.,  at  11  a.m.  The  following 
niembers  were  present:  Mr.  Pool,  chairman; 
Mr.  Ichord  (entered  at  11:30  a.m.).  Mr. 
Schadeberg.  Mr.  Johansen  was  also  present. 
"The  following  members  of  the  committee 
staff  were  present:  Francis  J.  McNamara, 
director;  William  Hltz,  general  counsel;  Don- 
ald Appell,  chief  Investigator;  Mrs.  Mary  Va- 
lente,  acting  recording  clerk. 

"The  director  stated  to  the  subcommittee 
that  It  was  necessary  to  the  committee  In- 
quiry relating  to  the  entry  of  aliens  Into  the 
United  States  and  other  matters  to  hear 
testimony  from  Dagmar  Wilson,  Donna  Allen, 
and  Russell  A.  Nixon.  He  explained  why  the 
testimony  of  these  three  Individuals  was  nec- 
essary to  the  Inquiry.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
ICHORD,  seconded  by  Mr.  Schadeberg,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  subcommittee : 

"  'Whereas  the  director  of  the  committee 
explained  the  reasons  why  Dagmar  Wilson, 
Donna  Allen,  and  Russell  A.  Nixon  should 
have  knowledge  of  facts  relevant  and  material 
to  the  Investigations  and  hearings  authorized 
by  the  committee  resolution  of  February  19, 
1964,  relating  to  the  entry  of  aliens  Into  the 
United  States,  and  other  matters:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"  'Resolved,  That  the  subcommittee  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  within-named  persons 
should  be  required  to  attend  the  said  hear- 
ings and  investigations  as  witnesses  and  to 
produce  such  books,  papers,  and  documents, 
and  to  give  such  testimony  as  the  subcom- 
mittee deems  necessary;  that  the  subcommit- 
tee deems  such  attendance  to  be  necessary 
in  furtherance  of  the  committee's  legislative 
purposes;  and  that  the  subcommittee  au- 
thorizes subpenas  to  be  Issued  therefor  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law.' 

"The  subcommittee  agreed  that  Dagmar 
Wilson,  Donna  Allen,  and  Russell  A.  Nixon 
should  be  required  to  appear  before  the  sub- 
committee on  December  7,  1964,  In  executive 
session. 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at  12:25  p.m. 
"Joe  E.  Pool, 

"Chairman. 
"Mrs.  Mary  Valente, 
"Acting  Recording  Secretary." 
6.  The  following  Is  a  copy  of  the  order  of 
the   chairman    of   the    Committee    on   Un- 
American  Activities,  Representative  Edwin  E. 
Willis,  appointing  Representative  August  E. 
Johansen  to  serve  on  the  said  subcommittee 


in    the   place    of    Representative   Henry   C. 
Schadeberg: 

"To:  Mr.  Francis  J.  McNamara,  director. 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
"On  March  11,  1964,  I  appointed  Hon.  Joe 
R.  Pool,  Hon.  Richard  Ichord,  and  Hon. 
Henry  C.  Schadeberg  to  serve  as  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  lo  conduct  hearings  on  contem- 
plated by  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
committee  on  the  19th  day  of  February  1964, 
relating  to  the  entry  of  aliens  Into  the 
United  States  and  other  matters  under  In- 
vestigation by  the  committee.  Mr.  Schade- 
berg has  Indicated  that  he  may  be  unable 
to  serve  on  said  subcommittee  at  Its  contem- 
plated December  7,  1964.  hearing,  and  possi- 
bly on  other  days,  before  and  after  that  date, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  when  meet- 
ings and  hearings  of  the  subcommittee  may 
be  held. 

"I  hereby  designate  Hon.  August  E.  Johan- 
sen to  serve  on  the  said  subcommittee  In  the 
place  of  Hon.  Henry  C.  Schadeberg  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  at  any  meetings  and 
hearings  of  the  subcommittee  which  Mr. 
Schadeberg  is  unable  to  attend. 

"Given  under  my  hand  this  25th  day  of 
November  1964. 

"E.  E.  Willis, 
"Chairman,  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities." 
7.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  aforesaid  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  held  on  December  7,  1964,  at 
10:08  a.m. 

"A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  designated  by  the  chair- 
man on  November  25,  1964,  to  sit  at  hearings 
in  the  matter  of  entry  of  aliens  in  the  United 
States  under  waiver  of  ineligibility,  met  in 
room  225,  Cannon  House  Office  Building  at 
10:08  o'clock  a.m.  The  following  members 
were  present:  Joe  R.  Pool,  chairman;  Richard 
Ichord,  August  E.  Johansen.  Representative 
Donald  G.  Bruce  was  also  present. 

"The  staff  members  present  were  Francis 
J.  McNamara,  director;  Alfred  M.  Nittle, 
counsel;  Donald  T.  Appell,  chief  Investiga- 
tor; and  Juliette  P.  Joray,  recording  clerk. 
"The  director  advised  the  members  that  a 
request  had  been  received  by  the  committee 
from  Lawrence  Spelser.  director  of  the 
Washington  office  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  and  attorney  for  Mrs.  Dag- 
mar Wilson  and  Mrs.  Donna  Allen,  that  the 
hearings  scheduled  for  December  7  and  8  be 
canceled  or  held  in  public  session  rather 
than  In  executive  session.  Following  a  dis- 
cussion during  which  the  reasons  for  hold- 
ing the  hearings  in  executive  sessions  were 
fully  explored,  Mr.  Ichord  moved  that  Mr. 
Speiser's  request  be  denied  and  that  the 
hearings  be  held  in  executive  session.  Mr. 
Johansen  seconded  the  motion  and  the 
chairman  so  ordered. 

"The  chief  Investigator  briefed  the  mem- 
bers of  Russell  Nixon's  background. 

"The  subcommittee  agreed  to  have  all 
three  witnesses  In  the  hearing  room  at  the 
same  time  for  the  reading  of  the  opening 
statement. 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at  10:15  a.m. 
"Joe  R.  Pool, 
"Chairman  of  Subcommittee. 

"JULrETTE  P.  JORAY, 

"Recording  Clerk." 
The  following  letter  dated  December  1. 
1964.  on  the  letterhead  of  the  Washington 
office  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
and  signed  by  Lawrence  Spelser,  dh-ector  of 
the  Washington  office.  Is  the  request  to  which 
reference  Is  made  In  the  above  minutes  as 
having  been  received  by  the  committee  from 
Lawrence  Spelser: 
"Hon.  EDViriN  E.  Willis, 

"Chairman,  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 
"Dear  Chairman  Willis:  I  am  the  attorney 
for   Mrs.   Dagmar   Wilson    and   Mrs.   Donna 
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one. 


Aiipn  who  have  been  subpenaed  to  appear 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  un-American  Activities  In  an 
Z^nlive  session  concerning  their  personal 
vfsit  to  the  State  Department  In  1963  to  urge 

t  to  iss^e   ^  ^'i^'^^'^   ^^^^   *°   ^'°\-  ^^°''' 
yasul  so  that  he  could  fulfill  speaking  en- 

traffements  all  over  the  country. 

••I  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  In  believ- 
ing that  you  have  authorized  the  issuance  of 
subpenas  to  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Allen  for 
this  reason.  It  would  seem  that  the  open  and 
aboveboard  personal  visitation  of  American 
citizens  to  an  executive  agency  to  urge  Its 
authorization  of  the  entry  Into  this  country 
of  a  speaker  (whose  entry  was  later  approved) 
should  not  be  the  basis  of  any  congressional 
Svestigation.  On  its  face,  such  an  investl- 
eatlon  violates  the  first  amendment  s  protec- 
tion of  the  right  of  citizens  to  petition  the 
Government  and  the  right  to  hear  all  points 

nf  vl6W 

"Accordingly,  I  respectfully  request  that 
the  hearings  be  canceled.  In  the  event  that 
this  request  is  not  granted,  then  I  request 
on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Allen  that 
the  hearings  be  public,  rather  than  in  execu- 
tive session. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Lawrence  Speiser, 
"Director,  Washington  Office." 
8   The  following  are  the  minutes  of  a  meet- 
Ine'  of  the   aforesaid   subcommittee   of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  held 
on  December  7,  1964,  at  11  a.m. 

"A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activicies  designated  by  the 
chairman  on  November  25,  1964,  to  sit  at 
hearings  In  the  matter  of  entry  of  aliens  in 
the  United  States  under  waiver  of  ineligibil- 
ity met  on  December  7,  1964.  The  following 
members  were  present:  Joe  R.  Pool,  chair- 
man; Richard  Ichord,  August  E.  Johansen. 
Representative    Donald    C.    Bruce    was    also 

^"^e  staff  members  present  were  Francis  J. 
McNamara,  director;  Alfred  M.  Nittle,  coun- 
sel; and  Donald  Appell.  chief  Investigator. 

"The  subcommittee  discussed  and  consid- 
ered again  the  request  previously  received 
in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lawrence  Speiser,  attor- 
ney for  Dagmar  Wilson  and  Donna  Allen,  that 
the  hearings  be  canceled  or  held  in  public. 
It  also  considered  the  additional  requests  Mr. 
Spelser  made  In  the  hearings  prior  to  recess 
relative  to  a  public  hearing  for  his  clients. 
In  addition,  the  subcommittee  considered 
the  views  and  requests  of  Russell  Nixon  ex- 
pressed prior  to  recess. 

"The  subcommittee,   in   its   deliberations, 
viewed  these  requests  in  the  light  of  all  rel- 
evant committee  resolutions  and  applicable 
rules  of  the  House  and  the  committee  Itself, 
Including  House  rules  26(g)  and  26 (m),  and 
committee  rule  IV.    The  subcommittee  con- 
cluded that  rule  XI  26(g)    was  applicable, 
and  that  an  executive  session  was  desirable, 
for  reasons  of  national  interest,  because  of 
the  area  of  Government  operations  Involved, 
but  which  could  not  be  disclosed  to  the  wit- 
nesses at  this  time  In  any  detail  without  vio- 
lating that  Interest.    It  was  also  determined 
that  rule  XI  26  (m)  precluded  a  public  hear- 
ing at  this  stage  of  the  investigation  because 
the  proposed  area  of  interrogation  would  in- 
volve persons,  other  than  the  witnesses.  In  a 
defamatory  or  possibly  Incriminating  manner 
forbidden  by  the  rule. 

"The  subcommittee  unanimously  con- 
cluded that  the  hearing  should  be  continued 
in  executive  session  and  the  requests  of  the 
witnesses  for  a  public  hearing  denied. 

"It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Ichord  would  pre- 
pare a  statement  expressing  the  subcommit- 
tee's determination,  which  he  would  make  for 
the  record  when  the  hearing  was  reconvened 
at  2  p.m. 

"It  was  agreed  that.  In  the  Interim,  Mr. 
Ichord  would  check  with  the  Parliamentarian 
of  the  House  to  obtain  his  view  of  the  Issues 
confronting  the  subcommittee  and  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  he  believed  the  position 


adopted  by  the  subcommittee  was  a  correct 


The  meeting  adjourned  at  approximately 

11:35  a.m. 

"Joe  R.  Pool, 

"Chairman. 
"Juliette  P.  Joray, 
"Recording  Secretary." 
The  following  are  the  minutes  of  the  afore- 
said subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  held  on  December  7.  1964. 

at  2  p.m.: 

"A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  designated  by  the  chair- 
man on  November  25,  1964,  to  sit  at  hearings 
in  the  matter  of  entry  of  aliens  In  the  United 
States  under  waiver  of  Ineligibility,  met  In 
executive  session  In  room  225,  Cannon  House 
Office  Building,   at  2  p.m.  on   December   7, 

1964.  ^     -  ^ 

"The  following  members  were  present:  Joe 
R.  Pool,  chairman;  Richard  Ichord,  August 
E.  Johansen.  Representative  Donald  C.  Bruce 
was  also  present. 

"The  staff  members  present  were  Francis  J. 
McNamara,  director;  Alfred  M.  Nittle,  coun- 
sel; Donald  T.  Appell,  chief  investigator,  and 
Juliette  P.  Joray,  recording  clerk. 

"With  further  reference  to  the  requests  of 
Russell  Nixon  and  Mr.  Spelser  on  behalf  of 
his  clients,  Mrs.  Dagmar  Wilson  and  Mrs. 
Donna  Allen,  discussed  at  the  meetings  held 
this  day,  Mr.  Ichord  reported  to  the  sub- 
committee on  his  contacts  with  the  Assistant 
Parliamentarian,  William  Cochrane,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Parliamentarian,  Mr.  Desch- 
ler  Mr  Ichord  stated  that  the  Assistant 
Parliamentarian  advised  him  that  by  virtue 
of  the  committee  resolutions,  committee 
rules  and  applicable  House  rules,  the  subcom- 
mittee was  empowered  to  order  an  executive 

session.  ^  ,     _„_ 

"The  committee  deliberated  and  con- 
cluded that  there  were  aspects  of  national 
Interest  involved  which  require  the  holding 
of  these  hearings  in  executive  session  and 
that  rule  XI.  26 (m)..  was  operative  in  that 
the  area  of  interrogation  of  these  three  wit- 
nesses might  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  in- 
criminate persons  other  than  the  witnesses. 
It  was  suggested  that  Mr.  Ichord  prepare  a 
statement  on  behalf  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  contents  of  which  were  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  subcommittee,  and  which  Mr. 
Ichord  was  to  deliver  upon  the  reconvening 
of  the  subcommittee  following  the  recess 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Ichord,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Johansen  and  unanimously  adopted,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  requests  of  Mr.  Nixon  Mrs. 
WUson    and    Mrs.   Allen,    should    again   be 

denied.  ^„  .- 

"The  meeting  recessed  at  2 :45  p.m. 
"Joe  R.  Pool, 

"Chairman. 

"Juliette  P.  Joray, 
"Recording  Secretary." 
10   The    following   is    an    extract   of    the 
minutes  of  the  aforesaid  subcominlttee  of 
the   Committee   on   Un-American  Activities 
held  on  December  7, 1964,  at  4:05  p.m.: 

"A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  designated  by  the  chair- 
nmn  on  November  25,  1964,  to  sit  at  hearings 
in  the  matter  of  entry  of  aliens  In  the  United 
States  under  waiver  of  ineligibility,  met  n 
executive  session  on  December  "T.  1964  In 
room  219  of  the  Cannon  House  Office  Build- 
ing at  4:05  p.m.  The  following  members 
were  present:  Joe  R.  Pool,  chairman;  Rich- 
ard Ichord,  August  E.  Johansen.  Represent- 
ative Donald  C.  Bruce  was  also  present. 

"The  staff  members  present  were  Francis  J. 
McNamara.  director;  Alfred  M.  Nittle,  coun- 
sel- Donald  T.  Appell.  chief  investigator;  and 
Juliette  P.  Joray,  recording  clerk. 

"The  subconunlttee  was  called  to  order  by 
the  chairman  who  stated  that  the  purpose 
of  the  meeting  was  to  consider  what  action 
the  subcommittee  should  take  regarding  the 
refusal  of  Russell  Nixon  to  be  sworn  or  ex- 
amined as  a  witness:  and  the  failures  of 
SSmar  Wilson  and  Donna  Allen  to  testify 


at  the  hearings  conducted  by  the  said  sub- 
committee on  the  7th  day  of  December  1964, 
and  what  recommendation  it  would  make  to 
the  full  committee  regarding  their  citation 
for  contempt  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.     • 

"After  full  discussion  of  the  testimony  or 
Donna   Allen,   a   motion   was   made   by  Mr. 
Ichord,    seconded    by    Mr.    Johansen,    and 
unanimously   carried   that  a  report  of  the 
facts  relating  to  the  refusal  of  Donna  Allen 
to  answer  any  question  before  the  said  sub- 
committee at  the  hearing  aforesaid,  be  re- 
ferred and  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  as  a  whole,  with  the 
recommendation  that  a  report  of  the  facts 
relating   to   the   refusal   of   said   witness  to 
answer   any  question,  together   with   all   of 
the  facts  In  connection  therewith,  be  referred 
to    the    Speaker    of    the    House    of    Repre- 
sentatives,  with   the   recommendation   that 
the  said  witness  be  cited  for  contempt  of 
the  House   of  Representatives,   to   the   end 
that  she  may  be  proceeded  against  In  the 
manner  and  form  provided  by  law. 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at  4:15  p.m. 
"Joe  R.  Pool, 

"Chairman. 
"Juliette  P.  Joray, 

"Recording  Clerk." 
11    The  following  Is  an  extract  of  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Un-Amerlcan  Activities  held  on  December  10. 
1964,  at  10  a.m.: 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties met  in   executive  session  on  Thursday 
morning,  December   10,   1964.  in   room  225, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,  at  10  o'clock 
a.m.    The  following  members  were  present: 
Edwin   E.   Willis,   chairman;    William   Tuck, 
Joe  R.  Pool,  Richard  Ichord.  Donald  C.  Bruce. 
"Also  present  were  the  following  staff  mem- 
bers: Francis  J.  McNamara.  director;  WUUam 
Hitz,    general    counsel;     Alfred    M.    Nittle, 
counsel;  Donald  T.  Appell,  chief  investigator; 
Philip  Manuel,  investigator;  and  Juliette  P. 
Joray,  recording  clerk. 

"Chairman  Willis  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  10:18  a.m.  and  announced  that  this 
special  meeting  of  the  committee  was  called, 
after  notice  to  all  committee  members,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  a  reconunendatlon 
of  the  subcommittee  headed  by  Mr.  Pool, 
looking  into  the  entry  of  aliens  into  the 
United  States  under  waiver  of  ineliglbUity, 
that  Russell  Nixon,  Dagmar  Wilson,  and  Don- 
na Allen  be  cited  for  contempt  because  of 
their  refusals  to  testify  before  the  subcom- 
mittee in  executive  session  on  Monday  of 
this  week,  December  7. 

"The  chairman  then  directed  Mr.  Pool, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  to  report  on 
the  matter  being  considered  by  the  commit- 

Representative  Pool  reported  to  the  com- 
mittee that  he  was  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee appointed  by  the  chairman,  todi- 
posed  of  himself.  Representatives  Richard  H. 
Ichord  and  August  E.  Johansen,  to  conduct 
hearings  on  December  7,  1964,  at  Washington, 
D  C  ,  as  contemplated  under  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  committee  on  the  19th  day 
of  February,  1964;  that  the  subcommittee  met 
in  executive  session  on  December  7,  1964,  in 
the  Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton D  C,  to  receive  the  testimony  of  Russell 
Nixon  Donna  Allen,  and  Dagmar  Wilson  who 
had  been  duly  subpenaed  to  appear  as  wit- 
nesses  before  said  subcommittee;    the  said 
meeting  of  the  subcommittee  was  attended 
on  December  7.  1964,  by  subcommittee  chair- 
man, Representative  Joe  R.  Pool,  and  Rep- 
resentatives Richard  H.  Ichord    and  August 
E  Johansen;  that  the  witness.  Russell  NUon, 
having  appeared  before  the  subcommittee, 
refused  to  be  sworn  or  examined  as  a  witness. 
wUlfully    refused    to   answer    any   question 
pertinent  to  the  question  under  Inquiry,  and 
wUlfully  refused  to  give  any  testimony  touch- 
ing matters  of  Inquiry  committed  before  said 
subcommittee;    and   the   said  Donna   Allen 
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appeared  before  the  subcommittee,  was  ad- 
ministered an  affirmation  as  a  witness  by  the 
subcommittee  chairman  but  willfully  refused 
to  testify  In  response  to  any  question  perti- 
nent to  the  question  or  subject  under  in- 
quiry; that  the  said  Dagmar  Wilson  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee,  was  duly  sworn 
as  a  witness,  and  when  asked  to  state  her 
name  and  residence  for  the  record  and 
whether  she  was  represented  by  counsel,  she 
responded  to  those  questions,  but  thereupon 
and  thereafter  willfully  refused  to  answer 
any  question  pertinent  to  the  question  under 
inquiry  and  willfully  refused  to  give  any 
testimony  touching  matters  of  Inquiry  be- 
fore said  subconunittee  as  required  by  her 
subpena:  that  the  subcommittee  thereafter 
met  in  executive  session,  attended  by  the 
said  subcommittee  chairman.  Representative 
Pool,  and  Representatives  Ichord  and  Johan- 
sen.  being  all  of  the  members  of  the  said 
subcommittee;  at  which  time,  motions  were 
made  and  unanimously  adopted  with  respect 
to  each  of  said  persons,  to  wit,  Russell  Nixon, 
Donna  Allen,  and  Dagmar  Wilson,  that  a  re- 
port of  the  facts  relating  to  the  refusal  of 
each  of  them  to  testify  before  said  subcom- 
mittee at  said  hearings  after  having  been 
summoned  to  appear  to  testify  before  said 
subcommittee,  be  referred  and  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
as  a  whole,  with  a  recommendation  that  a 
report  and  statement  of  fact  with  reference 
to  the  refusal  of  each  of  said  witnesses  to  ap- 
pear to  testify  as  aforesaid,  be  made  to  and 
filed  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
House  now  being  adjourned  sine  die.  in  order 
that  the  said  Speaker  may  certify  the  same 
under  the  seal  of  the  House,  to  the  appro- 
priate U.S.  attorney  to  the  end  that  each  of 
said  witnesses  may  be  proceeded  against  for 
contempt  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  manner  and  form  provided  by  law. 

"A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pool,  second- 
ed by  Mr.  Ttjck.  that  the  subcommittee's  re- 
port of  the  facts  relating  to  the  refusal  of 
Donna  Allen  to  testify  before  the  said  sub- 
committee at  the  hearings  conducted  before 
it  in  Washington.  D.C.,  on  the  7th  day  of 
December,  1964,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
appproved  and  adopted,  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  report  the 
said  failure  of  Donna  Allen  to  the  Honorable 
John  McCormack,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  House  of  Representatives 
now  being  adjourned  sine  die.  in  order  that 
the  said  Speaker  may  certify  the  same  to  the 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
the  end  that  the  said  Donna  Allen  may  be 
proceeded  against  in  the  manner  and  form 
provided  by  law;  and  that  the  chairman  of 
this  committee  is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  forward  such  report  and  statement 
of  fact  constituting  such  failure  of  Donna 
Allen  to  the  said  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Following  discussion,  the 
motion  was  put  to  a  vote  and  it  was  unani- 
mously adopted.  Mr.  Pool  asked  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  to  be  recorded.  The  yeas  and  nays 
were  taken.  Mr.  Willis  voted  'yea,'  Mr.  Tuck 
voted  'yea.'  Mr.  Pool  voted  'yea,'  Mr.  Ichord 
voted  'yea.'  and  Mr.  Bruce  voted  'yea.'  Mr. 
Bruce  also  stated  that  he  was  authorized  to 
vote  the  proxy  of  Mr.  Johansen  and  that  if 
he  were  present  he  would  vote  'yea.'  So  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

"The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  11:15  a.m. 
"Edwin  E.  Willis. 

"Chairman. 

"JtTLIETTE      P.      JORAT, 

"Recording  Clerk." 

REPOPT  AND  Statement  of  Fact  of  the  Com- 
MmzE  on  Un-American  Activities.  House 
OF  Representatives,  Pttrstjant  to  Title  2, 
United  States  Code,  Sections  192  and  194, 
Concerning  the  Failure  of  Russell  Nixon 
To  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 
The   Committee   on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, as  creat€d  and  authorized  by  the  House 


of  Representatives  through  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  601  of  the  79th  Congress,  sec- 
tion 121,  oubsectlon  (q)  (2) ,  and  under  House 
Resolution  5  of  the  88th  Congress,  duly 
caused  to  be  Issued  a  subpena  to  Russell 
Nixon.  The  said  subpena  directed  Russell 
Nixon  to  be  and  appear  before  the  said  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  of  which 
the  Honorable  Edwin  E.  Willis  is  chairman, 
or  a  duly  appointed  subcommittee  thereof, 
on  Monday,  December  7,  1964,  at  the  hour 
of  10  a.m..  at  their  committee  room,  226  Old 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  then 
and  there  to  testify  touching  matters  of 
inquiry  committed  to  said  committee,  and 
not  to  depart  without  leave  of  said  com- 
mittee. The  subpena  served  upon  Russell 
Nixon  is  set  forth  in  words  and  figures  as 
follows: 

"United  States  of  America. 
"Congress  of  the  United  States. 
"To  Russell  Nixon.  Greeting: 

"Pursuant  to  lawful  authority,  you  are 
hereby  commanded  to  be  and  appear  before 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  or  a  duly  appointed  subcommittee 
thereof,  on  Monday,  December  7,  1964.  at 
10  o'clock  a.m..  at  their  committee  room, 
226  Old  House  Office  Building.  Washington. 
DC,  then  and  there  to  testify  touching  mat- 
ters of  inquiry  committed  to  said  commit- 
tee and  not  to  depart  without  leave  of  said 
committee. 

"Hereof  fall  not.  as  you  will  answer  your 
default  under  the  pains  and  penalties  in 
such  cases  made  and  provided. 

"To  Louis  J.  Russell  or  U.S.  marshal,  to 
serve  and  return. 

"Given  under  my  hand  this  18th  day  of 
November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1964. 

"Joe  R.  Pool. 
"Chairman — Chairman    of    Subcommit- 
tee— Member  Designate  of  the   Com- 
mittee on   Un-American   Activities  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

"If  you  desire  a  conference  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  committee  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  hearing,  please  call  or  write  to  Staff 
Director,  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, Washington,  D.C.,  telephone  Capitol 
4-3121,  extension  3051." 

The  said  subpena  was  duly  served  as  ap- 
pears by  the  return  thereof  by  the  U.S.  mar- 
shal, who  was  duly  authorized  to  serve  the 
said  subpena.  The  return  of  the  service  by 
the  said  VS.  marshal  Is  set  forth  in  words 
and  figures,  as  follows: 

"Received  this  writ  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on 
November  23,  1964.  and  on  November  23. 
1964.  at  197  East  Fourth  Street.  New  York. 
N.Y..  I  served  It  on  the  withln-named  Russell 
Nixon  by  leaving  a  copy  thereof  or  a  subpena 
ticket  with  Russell  Nixon. 

"Anthony  R.  Marasco. 

"U.S.  Marshal. 
"By  James  E.  O'Tool, 

"Deputy  U.S.  Marshal." 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  composed  of  Represent- 
atives Joe  R.  Pool,  as  chairman,  Richard 
Ichord,  and  August  E.  Johansen,  met  and 
convened  in  executive  session  at  or  about  10 
a.m..  on  December  7,  1964,  in  room  219,  Can- 
non House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C., 
the  said  subcommittee  members  all  being 
present.  Russell  Nixon  having  been  duly 
summoned  as  a  witness  as  aforesaid,  was 
called  as  a  witness  on  that  day.  He  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee  but  willfully  re- 
fused to  be  sworn  or  examined  as  a  witness, 
willfully  refused  to  answer  any  question  per- 
tinent to  the  question  under  inquiry,  and 
willfully  refused  to  give  any  testimony 
touching  matters  of  Inquiry  committed  to 
said  committee  as  required  by  the  said  sub- 
pena. 

The  record  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
said  subcommittee  on  Monday,  December  7, 
1964,  so  far  as  it  afifects  the  witness  Russell 
Nixon,  is  set  forth  in  appendix  I,  which  is 
attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof. 


Other  pertinent  committee  proceedings 
are  set  forth  in  appendix  II.  attached  here- 
to and  made  a  part  hereof. 

The  foregoing  willful  refusal  by  the  said 
Russell  Nixon  to  give  such  testimony  as 
required,  in  compliance  with  the  said  sub- 
pena, deprived  the  committee  of  necessary 
and  pertinent  testimony  regarding  matters 
which  the  said  committee  was  instructed  by 
law  and  House  resolution  to  investigate,  and 
places  the  said  witness.  Russell  Nixon,  In 
contempt  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States. 

Pursuant  to  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  adopted  at  a 
meeting  duly  held  on  December  10.  1964. 
a  copy  of  which  is  set  forth  in  appendix  II. 
on  page  1395.  this  report  and  statement  of 
fact  constituting  the  failure  of  Russell  Nixon 
is  herewith  transmitted  to  and  filed  with  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCormack,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  House  ol 
Representatives  having  adjourned  sine  die  on 
October  3,  1964,  and  not  being  now  In  session. 
so  that  the  Speaker  may  certify  the  same  un- 
der the  Seal  of  the  House  to  the  U.S.  Attorney 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  pursuant  to 
title  2,  United  States  Code,  sections  192  and 
194.  to  the  end  that  the  said  Russell  Nixon 
may  be  proceeded  against  for  contempt  o! 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  manner 
and  form  provided  by  law. 

Respectfully  submitted  this  10th  day  of 
December  1964. 

E.  E.  Willis, 
Chairman,  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 
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Appendix  I 
Executive   Session,   Entry   of  Aliens  Into 
the  United  States,  Monday,  December  7. 
1964 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee ON  Un-American  Activities. 

Washington,  D.C. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at 
10  a.m..  In  room  219,  Cannon  Building. 
Washington.  D.C,  Hon.  Joe  Pool  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Joe  Pool  of  Texas;  Richard  H. 
Ichord,  of  Missouri;  and  August  E.  Johansen 
of  Michigan. 

Staff  members  present:  Francis  J.  Mc- 
Namara.  director,  Alfred  M.  Nittle,  counsel, 
and  Donald  T.  Appell,  investigator. 

Mr.  Pool.  The  committee  will  come  to 
order. 

Before  we  get  started  I  have  an  opening 
statement  I  want  to  read  and  I  would  like 
to  know  if  Donna  Allen,  Dagmar  Wilson,  and 
Russell  Nixon  are  in  the  room?  Will  you 
identify  yourselves. 

Mrs.  Wilson.  My  name  Is  Dagmar  Wilson. 

Mrs.  Allen.  Donna  Allen. 

Mr.  NixON.  Nixon. 

Mr.  Pool.  The  Internal  Security  Act  cf 
1950.  a  bill  reported  by  this  committee,  con- 
tained provisions  which  barred  aliens  of  cer- 
tain types  from  admission  to  the  United 
States  either  as  immigrants  or  as  non- 
immigrant visitors. 

The  Congress  subsequently  incorporated 
these  provisions  in  Public  Law  414  of  the 
82d  Congress,  generally  known  as  the  Mc- 
Carran-Walter  Act  or  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1952. 

Section    212,    subsection    (a) ,    paragraphs 

(27)  and  (29)  of  that  act  classify  certain 
types  of  aliens  as  inadmissible  to  this  coun- 
try and  not  subject  to  admission  under  pro- 
visions found  elsewhere  in  the  act,  namely 
paragraph  (28)  of  the  same  subsection  and 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (d). 

Section    212,    subsection     (a),    paragraph 

(28)  of  the  act  also  classifies  certain  types 
of  aliens  as  inadmissible.  However,  it  con- 
tains a  subparagraph  (I)  which  grants  to 
the  Attorney  General,  on  recommendation  of 
the  consular  officer,  the  authority  to  issue 


,hPm  entry  visas  under  certain  conditions 
This  subparagraph  provides,  however,  that 
theii  admission  must  always  oe  in  the  pub- 
ic interest.  In  addition.  It  opplles  on^'  to 
ahens  inadmissible  under  paragraph  (28). 
"^section  212(d)(3)  grants  the  Attorney 
rpneral  on  recommendation  of  the  consular 
officer  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  discretionary 
Soier  to  waive  the  Inadmissibility  of  certain 
Es  described  in  Section  212(a)  except 
Sr  those  barred  under  paragraphs  (27)  and 
29)  of  that  section.  Such  waiver,  however 
applies  only  to  temporary  or  nonimmigrant 

'^information  which  has  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  indicates  that  the  discre- 
tZary  authority  of  the  consular  officer  or 
the  secretary  of  State  to  recommend,  and  of 
the  Attorney  Ge»«ral  to  approve.  The  is- 
suance of  nonimmigrant  visas  are  possibly 
beine  abused. 

Preliminary  Investigation  by  the  commit- 
tee authorized  by  the  chairman  several 
months  ago.  raises  serious  questions  as  to 
whether  the  Intent  of  Congress  Is  being  fol- 
lowed in  the  admission  to  this  country  of 
aliens  under  the  above-mentioned  sections 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 

1952 

The  investigation  has  also  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  available  background 
information  on  certain  aliens  temporarily  ad- 
mitted to  this  country  is  being  properly  eval- 
uated This  may  be  resulting  in  certain 
aliens  being  classified  as  Ineligible  under 
paragraph  f28)-and  therefore  eligible  for 
a  waiver-when  they  properly  oome  under 
paragraphs  (27)  or  (29)  and  are  therefore 
ineligible  for  admission  under  waiver. 

This  hearing  was  authorized  by  the  com- 
mittee at  a  meeting  held  on  February  19, 
1964.  "Hie  minutes  of  that  meeting  read, 
in  part,  as  follows: 

"A  motion  was  made  by  Hon.  William  M. 
TUCK,  seconded  by  Hon.  Henry  C.  Schadeberg, 
and  unanimously  carried,  authorizing  the 
holding  of  hearings  In  Washington  D.C.  or 
at  such  other  place  or  places  as  the  chair- 
man may  designate,  on  such  date  or  dates 
as  the  Chairman  may  determine,  including 
the  conduct  of  Investigations  deemed  reason- 
ably necessary  by  the  staff  in  preparation 
therefor,  related  to  the  following: 

"1  Strategy,  tactics,  and  activities  of 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  and  Com- 
munist organizations  In  aiding  "le  entry 
into  the  United  States  of  aliens  inadmissible 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act: 

"2  Security  aspects  of  the  temporary  ad- 
mission to  the  united  States  of  aliens  who 
are  inadmissible  under  provisions  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  for  the  leg- 
islative purpose  of  determining  whether  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation  require  a 
strengthening  of  the  security  provisions  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act: 

"3  The  execution  by  the  administrative 
agencies  concerned  of  the  security  provi- 
sions of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  and  all  other  laws,  the  subject  matter 
of  which  is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee,  the  legislative  purpose  being  to 
exercise  continuous  watchfulness  of  the  exe- 
cution of  these  laws  to  assist  the  Congress  in 
appraising  the  administration  of  such  laws, 
and  in  developing  such  amendments  or  re- 
lated legislation  as  It  may  deem  necessary; 
and  .  ^, 

"4.  Any  other  matter  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee  which  it  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof  appointed  to  conduct 
these  hearings  may  designate." 

The  order  appointing  the  subcommittee 
to  conduct  these  hearings  is  as  follows : 
"To:  Mr.  Francis  J.  McNamara.  Director, 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
"Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  law 
and  the  rules  of  this  committee,  I  hereby 
appoint  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 


Un-American  Activities  consisting  of  Hon. 
Richard  Ichord  and  Hon.  Henry  C.  Schade- 
berg as  associate  members,  and  Hon.  Joe  k. 
Pool  as  chairman,  to  conduct  a  hearing  in 
Washington,  D.C,  on  Thursday,  March  12, 
1964,  at  3  p.m.,  as  contemplated  by  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  committee  on  the  19tn 
day  of  February  1964,  relating  to  the  entry  of 
aliens  Into  the  United  States  and  other  mat- 
ters under  investigation  by  the  committee, 
and  take  such  testimony  on  said  day  or  suc- 
ceeding days  as  It  may  deem  necessary. 

"Please  make  this  action  a  matter  of  com- 
mittee record.  win*„  +« 

"If  any  member  indicates  his  inability  to 

serve,  please  notify  me. 

"Given  under  my  hand  this  11th  day  ol 

March  1964. 

"Edwin  E.  Willis, 
■■Chairman,  Committee  an 

Un-American  Activities." 
I  also  have  a  memorandum  to  Mr.  Francis 
J.  McNamara,  Director,   Committee  on   Un- 
American  Activities. 

"On  March  11,  1964,  I  appointed  Hon.  Joe 
R.  Pool,  Hon.  Richard  Ichord,  and  Hon.  Henry 
C  Schadeberg  to  serve  as  a  Subcommittee  on 
Un-American  Activities  to  conduct  hearings 
as  contemplated  by  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  committee  on  the  19th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 1964,  relating  to  the  entry  of  aliens  into 
the  United  States  and  other  matters  under 
investigation  by  the  committee.  Mr.  Schade- 
berg has  indicated  that  he  may  be  tmable  to 
serve  on  said  subcommittee  at  its  contem- 
plated December  7,  1964,  hearing,  and  pos- 
sibly  on  other  days,  before  and  after  that 
date,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  when 
meetings  and  hearings  of  the  subcommittee 
may  be  held. 

"I  hereby  designate  Hon.  August  E.  Johan- 
sen to  serve  on  the  said  subcommittee  in  the 
place  of  Hon.  Henry  C.  Schadeberg  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  at  any  meetings  and 
hearings  of  the  subcommittee  which  Mr. 
Schadeberg  Is  unable  to  attend. 

"Given  under  my  hand  this  25th  day  of 

November  1964. 

"Edwin  E.  Willis, 
"Chairman,  Committee  on 

Un-American  Activities." 

Mr.  Speiser,  the  subcommittee  has  met 
and  considered  your  letter  which  is  dated 
December  1,  1964,  and  has  denied  your  re- 
quest for  a  public  hearing  due  to  the  fact 
that  rule  XXVI  is  Involved,  which  this  com- 
mittee has  been  very  zealous  in  following, 
due  to  the  fact  that  derogatory  Information 
might  be  revealed  during  these  hearings,  so 
your  request  has  been  denied. 

Do  you  have  any  other  reason  or  any  other 
request  to  make  of   the  committee  at  this 

time?  ... 

Mr  Speiser.  Yes,  sir.  Has  the  committee 
made  a  determination  under  rule  IV  of  the 
committees  rules  that  a  public  bearing 
might  endanger  national  security? 

Mr    Pool.  I  didn't  get  your  statement. 
Mr    Speiser.  Has   the   committee   made   a 
determination   under  rule  IV  of   the  com- 
mittee's  rules   of   procedure   that   a   public 
hearing  might  endanger  national  security? 

Mr  Pool.  You  are  asking  me  something 
here  that  might  have  taken  place  in  execu- 
tive session  and  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  an- 
swer your  question  unless  the  committee 
decides  to  make  it  public.  That  would  be 
mv  answer  to  that. 

Mr  Speiser.  I  would  like  to  make  a  motion 
then  that  the  committee  cannot  properly 
hold  an  executive  session  unless  they  make 
such  a  determination  and  if  such  a  deter- 
mination has  not  been  made  that  a  public 
hearing  should  be  ordered. 

Mr  Ichord.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  is 
that  the  only  request  that  he  has  prior  to 
the  committee  taking  up  its  business? 

DO  you  have  any  further  objections  to  the 
executive  hearing? 

Mr  Speiser.  The  objections  I  stated  in  my 
letter  and  this  is  an  additional  one.    Those 


are  the  two  objections  I  have  to  an  executive 
scsslon> 

Mr.  Ichord.  I  think  we  should  Uke  that 
under  consideration,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Pool.  If  you  have  no  further  statement 
or  objections  to  make,  then  we  will  ask  you 
all  to  step  outside  and  we  will  make  a  deter- 
mination of  what  the  committee  wants  to 
do.  Those  are  all  the  objections  you  have 
to   raise    before    the    testimony    begins? 

Mr.  Speiser.  That  Is  on  the  question  of  ex- 
ecutive session  as  compared  to  a  public  ses- 
sion. There  may  be  other  objections  with  re- 
gard to  particular  witnesses'  testimony. 

Mr.  Pool.  What  other  objections  do  you 
have  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Speiser.  I  do  not  know  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  say  until  the  mat- 
ter comes  up  before  the  committee.  I  cant 
make  a  statement  there. 

Mr.  Pool.  That  Is  a  good  point.  Who  do 
you  represent  here  now? 

Mr.  Speiser.  I  represent  Mrs.  Allen  and 
Mrs.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Pool  All  right.  Mr.  Nixon,  do  you 
have  counsel? 

Mr.  Nixon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Pool.  Would  you  like  to  state  any  ob- 
jections at  the  present  time  before  this  hear- 
ing begins? 

Mr.    Nixon.  I    certainly    associate    myself 
with  the  objections  stated  by  Mr.  Speiser.    I 
am  not  a  lawyer.     I  would  add  the  point 
that  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  require  this 
kind  of  testimony,  with  the  opprobrium  of 
this   kind   of   subpena.   in   private   without 
having  a  full  public  and  press  view  of  the 
proceedings.     The   hearing   is    in    only    gne 
sense   private,    since    the    committee    main- 
tains to  Itself  the  privilege  at  a  date  of  Its 
own  choosing,  the  privilege  of  releasing  to 
the    press    either    a   summary,   or   a   partial 
transcript,  or  a  full  transcript  of  the  hear- 
ings, so  It  Is  In  this  sense  also  that  I  would 
add  an  objection  to  these  proceedings  going 
ahead  In  executive. 

I  think  that  the  press  and  the  public  have 
a  right  to  hear  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Pool.  That  Is  all  of  the  objections  you 
have,  plus  the  ones  that  you  associated 
yourself  with  In  Mr.  Spelser's  case? 
Mr.  Nixon.  Yes.  sir,  I  think  so. 
Mr.  Ichord.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the 
committee  go  into  executive  session  for  con- 
sideration of  the  request. 

Mr.  Pool.  All  right.  The  witnesses  and 
the  attorney  will  be  excused  and  we  will 
call  you  back  In  when  we  get  through  with 
tills  deliberation.  Make  yourselves  available 
outside  in  the  hall  if  you  will. 

(At  this  point  the  witnesses  and  attorney 
left  the  hearing  room  and  the  subcommit- 
tee proceeded  further  in  executive  session, 
which  proceedings  were  not  reported,  follow- 
ing which  the  witnesses  and  attorney  re- 
turned to  the  hearing  room. ) 

Mr.  Pool.  The  committee  will  come  to  or- 
der. 

Mr.  Speiser,  the  subcommittee  feels  that 
you  have  misinterpreted  rule  IV.  It  requires 
that  if  the  committee  or  a  subcommittee  be- 
lieves Interrogation  of  a  witness  in  public 
might  endanger  national  security  it  must 
then  hear  such  witness  in  executive  session. 
It  does  not  say  that  reasons  of  national 
security  are  the  only  ones  that  permit  or 
Justify  executive  session  hearings.  For  your 
Information  we  have  considered  all  the  ap- 
plicable rules  as  the  full  committee 
did  months  ago  and  have  determined  this 
hearing  will  be  held  in  executive  session. 

Mr  Nixon's  request  has  also  been  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  all  applicable  rules  and 
has  been  rejected.  ^      ^     ^ 

Mr  Speiser.  Mr.  Pool,  am  I  to  understand 
that  a  determination  has  been,  made  that  a 
public  hearing  would  not  endanger  national 
security?  ^^      .^.^ 

Mr  Pool.  I  have  Just  read  to  you  the  state- 
ment here  that  was  the  determination  of 
the  subcommittee  and  it  speaks  for  itself. 
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Mr  Speishr.  I  will  leave  my  question  on 
the  record  as  it  Is.  I  do  not  feel  It  was 
answered.  I  would-  like  to  raise  a  question 
as  to  the  absence  of  a  quorum  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

,At  this  point  Representative  Bruce  en- 
tered the  hearing  room. ) 

I  withdraw  it. 

(At  this  point  Representative  Johansen 
entered  the  hearing  room.) 

Mr.  Pool.  I  didn't  get  the  last. 

Mr.  Speiser.  I  raised  the  question  of  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  because  Mr.  Bruce 
and  Mr.  Johansen  were  not  present.  I  with- 
draw it 

Mr.  Pool.  For  the  record  there  was  a 
quorum  here.  It  is  a  subcommittee  of  three 
members  and  Mr.  Ichord  and  myself  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

Mr.  Nixon,  if  you  will  come  forth  and  be 
sworn  in  the  other  witnesses  may  be  ex- 
cused  temporarily   until   they   are   called. 

Mr.  Nixon.  Mr.  Pool,  I  am  not  going  to 
testify  in  this  executive  session.  I  am  will- 
ing to  testify  in  public  session  with  the 
press  and  the  public  present,  but  for  the 
reasons  which  I  have  stated  here  I  am  un- 
willing to  proceed  in  this  executive  session. 

Mr.  POOL.  I  will  direct  you  to  come  for- 
ward and  be  sworn. 

Mr.  Nixon.  I  think  my  statement  speaks 
for  itself.  Mr.  Pool. 

Mr.  POOL.  For  the  last  time  I  direct  you 
to  come  forth  and  be  sworn. 

Mr.  NixoN.  I  decline,  as  I  have  told  you. 

Mr.  POOL.  Let  the  record  show  that  the 
chairman  requested  Mr.  Nixon  to  come  forth 
and  be  sworn  and  that  he  has  refused  to 

do  so. 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  the  rec- 
ord also  show  that  all  three  members  of 
the  subcommittee  were  present. 

Mr  Pool.  Let  the  record  so  show.  The 
other  witnesses  and  the  attorney  will  leave 
the  room  at  the  present  time  temporarily. 
Mr.  Nixon,  you  remain. 

(At  this  point  Mrs.  Wilson.  Mrs.  Allen, 
and  Mr.  Speiser.  left  the  room.) 

Mr  Pool.  Mr.  Nixon,  for  the  record  we  are 
now  in  executive  session.  The  committee  Is 
called  to  order  and  for  your  Information  un- 
der rule  26  this  committee  Is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  having  executive  ses- 
sions when  testimony  might  be  given  which 
might  be  derogatory  to  certain  persons. 

In  view  of  this  fact  the  subcommittee  has 
decided  this  session  shall  be  in  executive 
session  and  I  now  therefore  direct  you  to 
come  forward  and  be  sworn  In. 

Mr.  Nixon.  I  guess  we  need  to  repeat  what 
I  have  said  before.  You  already  have  In  the 
record  certain  objections  to  the  executive 
character  of  this  hearing  and  I  have  asso- 
ciated myself  with  all  of  the  statements  that 
have  been  made  here.  I  associate  myself 
with  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Allen  who  will 
take  the  same  position,  and  I  repeat  to  you 
now  that  I  am  available  to  you  for  public 
hearing  at  which  the  public  is  present  and 
the  witness  and  at  which  the  press  is  present 
and  the  witness. 

I  will  not  just  speak  further  In  this  execu- 
tive hearing. 

Mr.  Pool.  Were  you  served  with  a  subpena 
to  appear  before  this  committee? 

Mr.  Nixon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pool.  Do  you  have  any  objections  to 
the  service  of  that  subpena? 

Mr.  Nixon.  I  accepted  the  subpena. 

Mr.  Pool.  You  accepted  it,  and  you  are  here 
today  in  accordance  with  the  subpena? 

Mr.  Nixon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pool.  But  you  are  now  refusing  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  under  oath? 

Mr.  Nixon.  No.  No,  I  am  not.  I  am  re- 
fusing to  appear  and  testify  under  oath  In 
executive,  private  hearing.  I  am  available  to 
testify  imder  oath  In  a  public  hearing  to 
which  the  press  and  the  public  is  Invited. 

Mr.  Pool.  Mr.  Nixon,  the  counsel  for  the 
committee  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 


Mr.  NiTTLE.  Mr.  Nixon,  have  you  been  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  procedure 
of  this  committee  and  of  the  House? 

Mr.  Nixon.  Yes.  sir.  Rules  of  the  com- 
mittee I  have  been  furnished  with,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  NiTTLE.  The  copy  with  which  you  were 
furnished  includes  also  a  copy  of  the  applica- 
ble rules  of  the  Hovise  governing  the  proce- 
dures of  all  committees  of  Congress.  I  now 
hand  you  a  copy  of  rule  XI  of  the  House 
and  direct  your  attention  particularly  to 
paragraph  26 (m)  of  the  rules  and  I  ask  you 
to  read  paragraph  26 (m)  of  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Nixon.  Twenty-six  (m).  If  the  com- 
mittee determines  that  evidence  or  testimony 
at  an  investigative  hearing  may  tend  to  de- 
fame, degrade,  or  incriminate  any  person  it 
shall — 

(1)  Receive  such  evidence  or  testimony  in 
executive  session; 

(2)  Afford  such  person  an  opportunity  vol- 
untarily to  appear  as  a  witness;  and 

(3)  Receive  and  dispose  of  requests  from 
such  persons  to  subpoena  additional  wit- 
nesses. 

Mr.  NiTTLE.  We  advise  you  that  the  com- 
mittee has  met  and  considered  the  applica- 
tion of  rule  26 (m)  to  the  testimony  which 
it  expects  to  receive  from  you  and  that  by 
rule  26 (m)  we  are  precluded  from  receiving 
your  testimony  In  public  session. 

Mr.  Nixon.  I  understand  from  the  proceed- 
ings that  have  gone  on  that  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion of  national  security  involved  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  would  not  say  anything 
that  is  derogatory  to  any  person. 

Mr.  Pool.  As  chairman  of  the  committee  I 
would  like  the  record  to  show  that  this  sub- 
committee has  mad3  no  such  statement. 
We  have  considered  all  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mittee in  making  our  determination. 

Mr.  Nixon.  The  exchange  with  Mr.  Speiser 
will  speak  for  Itself. 

Mr.  IcHORD.  Mr.  Nixon,  I  think  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  and  since  you  are  not 
represented  here  by  counsel  today,  that  I 
should  advise  you  that  the  rules  of  the  House 
under  certain  situations  require  that  the 
committee  hearings  be  held  In  executive 
session. 

There  is  no  restriction  upon  the  right  of 
the  committee  to  determine  an  executive  ses- 
sion as  I  interpret  the  rule,  and  you  may,  by 
refusal  to  be  sworn  and  testify  before  the 
committee,  be  possibly  subjecting  yourself  to 
penalties  of  contempt,  and  I  would  advise 
you  of  that  since  you  aren't  represented  by 
an  attorney  and  ask  that  you  be  sworn  and 
testify  before  this  committee. 

This  committee  Is  a  duly  established  com- 
mittee of  Congress,  and  Congress  and  its 
committees  does  have  the  right  to  meet  in 
executive  session,  and  this  committee  in 
these  hearings  has  many  reasons  to  hold  an 
executive  session. 

That  is  the  reason  we  are  asking  you  to 
testify  In  executive  hearing  today. 

Mr.  NiTTLE.  Mr.  Nixon,  may  I  point  out  to 
you  that  the  rule  to  which  Mr.  Ichord  has 
just  referred  is  rule  XI  of  the  House,  para- 
graph 26(g),  which  reads  as  follows: 

"All  hearings  conducted  by  standing  com- 
mittees or  their  subcommittees  shall  be  open 
to  the  public,  except  executive  sessions  for 
marking  up  bills  or  for  voting  or  where  the 
committee  by  a  majority  vote  orders  an  ex- 
ecutive session." 

You  are  informed  that  the  committee  has 
by  majority  vote  ordered  an  executive  session 
in  the  case  of  your  appearance  here.  You  are 
aware  of  that  fact,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Nixon.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
the  majority  vote.  I  was  not  present  ob- 
viously. I  don't  challenge  that,  Mr.  Nlttle. 
I  just  tell  you  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  NrmJE.  I  ask  the  chairman  to  inform 
Mr.  Nixon  of  the  fact  that  by  a  majority  vote 
the  committee  has  ordered  an  executive 
session. 


Mr.  Pool.  That  Is  correct.  The  committee 
has  by  majority  vote  decided  that  this  shall 
be  an  executive  session. 

Mr.  Ichord.  Mr.  Nixon,  would  you  like  to 
consult  with  an  attorney  before  you  make 
this  decision? 

Mr.  Nixon.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Ichord.  I  don't  need  to  consult  an  attorney. 
Mr.  Bruce.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask,  Mr. 
Nixon,  you  did  hear  the  statement  by  the 
chairman  and  understand  that  the  commit- 
tee by  a  majority  vote  did  authorize  an  ex- 
ecutive session?  You  now  have  heard  that 
and  you  do  understand  It? 

Mr.  NixoN.    Oh,  yes,  and  I  think  you  under- 
stand that  I  am  ready  to  testify  in  public 
hearing,   that  my  subpena  made  no  refer- 
ence  to   executive   session,   and   that   I  am 
available  to  the  committee  to  testify  in  pub- 
lic, that  it  is  my  understanding  there  is  no 
question  of  national .  security  involved,  and 
certainly  as  far  as  anything  I  would  have  to 
say   before   the   committee   there   would   be 
absolutely  nothing  derogatory  of  any  nature. 
Mr.  Johansen.  Mr.  Nixon,  you  are  familiar 
of  course  with  section  VII  of  the  rules  of 
procedure   of   the   committee?      A  VII:    "At 
every  hearing,  public  or  executive,  every  wit- 
ness shall  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  having 
counsel  of  his  own  choosing." 
You  are  aware  of  that? 
Mr.  Nixon.  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that. 
Mr.   Johansen.  And   by   your  own   choice 
you  appear  without  counsel. 

Mr.  Nixon.  I  do  not  have  counsel. 
Mr.  NiTTLE.  Do  you  wish  to  consult  coun- 
sel   prior    to   making   a   firm   determination 
today  that  you  will  not  testify? 

Mr.  Nixon.  No,  I  don't  need  to.  You  will 
find  we  all  three  agree. 

Mr.  NriTLE.  Do  you  wish  to  consult  an  at- 
torney so  that  your  position  may  be  con- 
sidered? 

Mr.  Nixon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  NiTTLE.  You  bear  In  mind  that  your 
refusal  to  testify  and  to  be  sworn  as  a  witness 
may  result  In  a  prosecution  for  contempt? 

Mr.  Nixon.  I  am  always  aware  of  the  dan- 
gers when  I  come  before  this  committee.  ' 

Mr.  NiTTLE.  You  have  referred  to  rule  IV  of 
the  committee  relating  to  executive  sessions 
where  a  public  hearing  might  endanger  na- 
tional security.  We  previously  discussed  the 
rules  of  the  House  relating  to  executive  ses- 
sions. You  are  aware  that  the  committee 
is  bound  by  the  rules  of  the  House,  are  you 
not? 

Mr.  Nixon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  NiTTLE.  And  if  there  is  any  conflict  be- 
tween the  rules  of  the  committee  and  the 
House  the  Hovise  rules  would  govern,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Nixon.  That  Is  not  a  decision  for  me  to 
make,  is  it? 

Mr.  NiTTLE.  We  Inform  you  of  that  fact. 
Mr.  Pool.  Mr.  Nixon,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  I  ask  you  and  direct  you  to  stand 
and  be  sworn.    This  will  be  the  last  time  I 
make  this  directive. 

Mr.  Nixon.  I  give  you  the  same  answer.  I 
can  repeat  it  If  you  wish.  You  can  read  It 
from  the  record. 

Mr.  Pool.  Do  you  refuse  to  be  sworn? 
Mr.  Nixon.  No,  I  don't  refuse  to  be  sworn. 
I  refuse  to  be  sworn  at  an  executive  hearing; 
available  to  be  sworn  and  to  be  heard  in  a 
public  hearing  with  the  press  and  the  public 
present. 

Mr.  Pool.  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  oath 
and  then  you  can  do  what  you  wish. 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony 
you  are  about  to  give  Is  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 
you  God? 

Mr.  Ichord.  Let  the  record  show  that  the 
witness  refused  to  be  sworn  and  take  the 
oath. 

Mr.  Pool.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  Johansen.  Let  the  record  show  that 
all  three  members  of  the  subcommittee  were 
present  throughout  these  proceedings. 
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Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the 
nthpr  witnesses  be  called. 
°'m.  POOL.  All  right.     Mr.  Nixon    you  will 
lea\^  the  room  and  the  staff  will  call  the 

"^S This  point  Mr.  Nixon  left  the  room.) 
All  the  witnesses  and  Mr.  Speiser  came 

hack  into  the  hearing  room.) 
Mr    POOL.  I   brought   you    witnesses   and 

attorney  In  here  to  excuse  you  untU  2  o'clock 

when  we  will  meet  back  in  this  room. 
Donna  Allen,  Dagmar  Wilson,  and  Russe 

Nixon,  let  the  record  show,  are  excused  until 

^  mTIpeisek.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  you  tell  us 
at  this  time  whether   the   hearing   will  be 

P",Sf  PooL°'YCu'are  excused  until  2  o'clock. 
That's  all  I  have  to  say  to  you  at  the  present 

^^hereupon,  at  11 :30  a.m..  the  hearing  was 
recessed  to^  reconvene  at   2  p.m.,  the  same 

day.)  , 

''  [After  recess] 

(The  subcommittee  reconvened  at  2:50 
n  m  Mr  POOL,  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee presiding.  Committee  members  present: 
Representatives    Pool,    Ichord,    Johansen. 

^"Mr^pSL-  The  committe  will  come  to  order. 
Mr  Ichord?  ..     .   ^v.« 

Mr  Ichord.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  that  the 
witness  Nixon  is  present  in  the  hearing  room 
Tt  this  time  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Smmntee  and  for  Mr.  Nixon,  I  would  like 
S  summarize  a  statement  which  I  made 
n  the  executive  session,  Mr.  Nixon,  just  a 
few  minutes  ago  as  to  why  this  committee 
should  have  these  hearings  in  e'^ecu^ve  ses- 
sion and  I  might  state  to  you,  Mr  Nixon 
that  I  made  the  motion  after  making  the 
statement  for  the  reasons  w^y  and  that 
motion  was  carried  unanimously  by  the  com- 

""  A?the  meeting  this  morning,  you  objected 
to  testifving  in  executive  session  and  re- 
queSdt'he^commlttee  to  hold  the  hearings 
in  public  session.  That  request  was  over- 
ruled by  the  chairman,  and  you  were  later 
called  and  you  refused  to  be  sworn. 

I  would  Ly  to  you,  Mr.  Nixon,  that  you 
have  definitely  misconstrued  rule  IV  of 
the  committee  rules.  Rule  IV  requires  an 
executive  hearing  if  a  public  hearing  might 
endanger  national  security. 

Rule  XXVI(m)  of  the  House  requires  a 
hearing  of  a  congressional  committee  to  be  In 
executive  session  if  the  committee  deter- 
mines that  evidence  or  testimony  at  any 
investigative  hearing  may  tend  to  defame, 
degrade,  or  incriminate  any  person. 

But  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you,  and 
you  are  not  represented  here  by  counsel  to- 
day, that  both  rules  do  not  restrict  the 
right  of  a  committee  to  hold  executive  ses- 

slons. 

I  might  say  to  you  that  there  are  some 
aspects  of  national  security  Involved  In  this 
hearing,  but  It  Is  not  necessary  for  the  com- 
mittee  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
national  security  would  be  endangered  H 
you  were  heard  In  public  session. 

We  are  here  Investigating  the  adm mistra- 
tlon   of   the   Immigration    and   Nationality 
Act  of  1952,  and  In  Particular  the  admlnls 
tratlon  of  Inadmissible  aliens  to  the  United 
States  under  the  waiver  P^°y^^^°''^°^,.ff!^^ 
212  of  the  immigration  and  Nationality  Act^ 
There  are  many  reasons  ^^y  this  heartog 
should  be  executive,  many  which  I  difcuss^ 
m  executive  hearing  a  few  minutes  ago  be 
fore  the  committee.    I  might  say  that  I  be 
lleve  that  rule  26  (m)  is  operative  here^  Tne 
committee  believes  that  rule  26  (m)  Is  opera 
tlve  and  has  so  held. 

The  committee  believes  that  It  Is  Ji^  ,  ® 
national  Interest  to  hold  these  hearings  In 
executive  session,  but  I  would  say  to  you 
that  at  Issue  here  Is  the  very  right  of  a 
committee  of  Congress  to  function  effectively. 
We   cannot  permit   a   witness   to   tell   tne 


committee  when  Its  hearings  shall  l>e  P"^llc 
and  when  its  hearings  shall  be  executive^ 
That  Is  a  decision  which  has  to  be  made  by 
the  committee  If  it  Is  to  function  In  the 
nubile  interest.  ^  .     „,,. 

Your  refusal  to  testify  is  governed  by  rule 
26(g)  of  the  House,  which  reads  as  follows, 
and  I  might  say  to  you,  sir  that  I  bave  had 
several  telephone  conversations  with  the  As- 
sistant House  Parliamentarian  BlU  Coch- 
rane, and  he  advises  me  that  the  committee 
Is  right  in  requiring  you  to  testify  In  execu- 
tive session. 

Rule  26  ( g )  reads  as  follows :  ^ ,  „  „  ,„^ 

"All  hearings  conducted  by  standing  com- 
mittees or  their  subcommittees  shall  be  open 
to  the  public,  except  executive  sessions  for 
marking  up  bills  or  for  voting  or  where  the 
committee  by  a  majority  vote  orders  an 
executive  session." 

We  have  taken  this  matter  under  consid- 
eration and  have  voted  unanimously  that  you 
be  heard,  and  we  have  done  this  in  complete 
fairness  to  you,  after  checking  with  the 
House  Assistant  Parliamentarian,  and  l 
would  advise  you,  sir,  as  an  attorney  myself, 
and  which  the  Assistant  House  Parliamen- 
tarian concurs  in,  that  you  should  be  swom 
If  you  want  to  consult  a  lawyer  I  thinK 
perhaps  the  chairman  would  give  you  that 

^^  Mr'  Pool.  I  would  like  to  further  state  that 
m  the  consideration  by  the  subcommittee  of 
vour  request  that  It  not  be  an  executive 
session,  all  the  applicable  rules  of  the  House 
and  of  the  committee  were  considered. 

Is  that  your  understanding.  Mr.  Ichord, 
that  all  these  rules  were  considered? 

Mr.  Ichord.  Oh,  yes,  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Pool.  Mr.  Johansen,  that  is  your  un- 
derstanding on  that,  too? 

Mr.  Johansen.  Yes. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  light  of 
this  statement  by  Mr.  Ichord.  that  the  chair- 
man now  Instruct  the  witness  to  take  the 

°^Mr.  Pool.  All  right,  Mr.  Nixon,  If  you  will 
stand  and  be  sworn. 

Mr.  NKON.  Mr.  Pool,  I  have  made  my  posi- 
tion very  clear  on  this,  and  I  haven't 
changed  it. 

Mr.  Pool.  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  oath 
and  give  you  this  one  other  chance,  and  I 
am  going  to  direct  that  you  take  the  oath. 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony 
you  are  about  to  give  Is  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 
you  God? 

I  direct  that  you  take  the  oath  and  be 

sworn 

Mr  Nixon.  I  have  already  given  you  the 
grounds  for  my  refusal  to  do  so  In  an  execu- 
tive session.  .^    *  i,« 

Mr.  Pool.  And  you  do  now  refuse  to  take 

It? 

Mr.  Nixon.  I  repeat  the  reasons  which  I 
have  already  presented  to  this  committee 
and  I  refuse  to  take  this  oath  at  this  time 
in  this  executive  session. 

Mr.  Pool.  All  right. 

Win  you  escort  Mr.  Nixon  on  outside  and 
call  the  next  witness?    Call  Donna  Allen. 

Mr.  Pool.  Tell  the  witnesses  they  are 
excused. 

(Whereupon,  at  4:05  p.m.,  the  subcommit- 
tee adjourned,  subject  to  call  of  the  Chair.) 


Appendix  H 
1.  The  following  Is  an  extract  from  the 
minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
uSmerlcan  Activities  held  on  February  26, 

^^"ITie  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties met  m  executive  session  on  Tuesday 
FebrSry  26.   1963,  at  3   p.m.   1^  room   225 
of  S  <5ld  House  Office  Budding  .-nieoUc^w 
ine  members  were  present:  Clyde  Doyle,  act 
SI  ^airman:  William  M.  Tuck  Joe  RF^l. 
August  E.  Johansen.  Henry  C^Schadeberg^ 
"Also  present  were  the  following  staff  mem- 
ber??^an?l8  J.  McNamara.  director;  Frank  8. 


Tavenner.  Jr..  general  co^^«l',/^^*^,.^- 
Joray.  recording  clerk;  and  Rosella  A.  Purdy, 

RrfW^T*P  till"  V 

"The  acting  chairman  opened  the  meeting 
at  3-20  pm.  and  explained  to  the  members 
present  that  the  meeting  was  called  U>  con- 
sider several  resolutions  necessary  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  committee  for  the  88th 

*^°^dn^  motion  of  Mr.  Tuck  and  seconded 
bv  Mr.  Johansen,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted,  with  Mr.  Doyle 
voting  the  proxy  of  Mr.  Walter  and  Mr.  Tuck 
voting  the  proxy  of  Mr.  WlUls:  „„.,,„^ 

"  -Resolved.  That  the  chairman  be  author- 
ized and  empowered  from  time  to  time  to 
appoint  subcommittees  composed  of  three  or 
more  members  of  the  Committee  on  Un-  ^ 
American  Activities,  at  least  one  of  whom 
shall  be  of  the  minority  political  party,  and 
a  majority  of  whom  shall  constitute  a 
quorum,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  any 
and  all  acts  which  the  committee  as  a  whole 
Is  authorized  to  perform.'  ^  ^  »,„ 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Tuck  and  seconded  by 
Mr  Johansen,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted,  with  Mr.  Doyle  voting 
the  proxy  of  Mr.  Walter  and  Mr.  Tuck  voting 
theproxyof  Mr.  Willis:  v,    h«,» 

"  -Resolved,  That  authority  is  hereby  dele- 
gated to  each  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  which 
hereafter  may  be  appointed  to  determine  by 
a  majority  vote  thereof  whether  the  hearings 
conducted  by  It  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
or  shall  be  In  executive  session,  and  all  testi- 
mony taken  and  all  documents  Introduced 
m  evidence  in  such  an  executive  session  shall 
be  received  and  given  as  full  consideration  for 
all  purposes  as  though  Introduced  In  open 
session.'  ,  ^  _^  . 

"On  motion  made  by  Mr.  Johansen.  ana 
seconded  by  Mr.  Pool,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted,  with  Mr. 
Doyle  voting  the  proxy  of  Mr.  Walter,  and 
Mr    Tuck  voting  the  proxy  of  Mr.  Willis: 

'■ -Resolved.  That  the  rules  of  procedure 
revised  bv  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities" during  the  Ist  session  of  the  87th 
Congress  and  printed  under  the  title  of 
"Rules  of  Procedure — Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities."  together  with  all  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  be. 
and  they  are  hereby,  adopted  as  the  rules 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
88th  Congress.' 

"The  committee  adjourned  at  3:30  pjn. 
"E.  E.  Willis,* 

"Acting  Chairman. 

"JTTLIETTE   P.   JORAT. 

"Recording  Clerk." 
A  copy  of  the  aforesaid  "Rules  of  Pro- 
cedure—Committee on  un-American  Ac- 
tivities," as  revised  In  1961,  and  as  adopted 
in  the  foregoing  resolution.  Is  attached  to 
this    appendix    and    made    a    part    hereof. 

marked  as  "Exhibit  A."  

2  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  held  on  February  19. 

"■The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties met  in  executive  session  on  Wednesday. 
February  19.  1964.  In  room  356  of  the  Can- 
non House  Office  Building  at  *:20  p.m. 
The  following  members  were  present:  Edwin 
E  WUlls,  chairman;  William  Tuck,  Joe  Pool. 
Richard  Ichord,  Henry  Schadeberg. 

"The  following  staff  members  were  pres- 
ent: Francis  J.  McNamara.  director  Fra^ 
S.  Tavenner.  Jr..  general  counsel;  and  Alfrea 
M.  Nlttle.  counsel. 

"A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Tuck,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Schadeberg.  and  unanimously 
carried  authorizing  the  holding  of  hearings 
m  Washington.  D.C.,  or  at  such  other  place 


1  Mr  Willis  succeeded  Mr.  Doyle  as  acting 
chairman,  upon  Mr.  Doyle's  decease. 
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or  places  as  the  chairman  may  designate, 
on  such  date  or  dates  as  the  chairman  may 
determine,  including  the  conduct  of  inves- 
tigations deemed  reasonably  necessary  by 
the  staff  in  preparation  therefor,  relating  to 
the  following: 

••1.  Strategy,  tactics,  and  activities  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  and  Commu- 
nist org.mizatioas  in  aiding  the  entry  into 
the  United  States  of  aliens  inadmissible 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act; 

"2.  Security  aspects  of  the  temporary  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States  of  aliens  who 
are  inadmissible  under  provisions  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  for  the 
legislative  purpose  of  determining  whether 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation  require  a 
strengthening  of  the  security  provisions  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act: 

"3.  The  execution  by  the  adminiszrative 
agencies  concerned  of  the  security  provisio.is 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  and 
all  other  laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which  is 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee, 
the  legislative  purpose  being  to  exercise  con- 
tinuous watchfulness  of  the  execution  of 
these  laws  to  assist  the  Congress  in  apprais- 
ing the  administration  of  such  laws,  and  in 
developing  such  amendments  or  related  leg- 
islation as  It  may  deem  necessary:  and 

••4.  Any  ether  matter  within  the  jurisd  c- 
tion  of  the  committee  which  It  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof  appointed  to  conduct 
these  hearings  may  designate. 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at  4:40  p.m. 
"Edwin  E.  Willis. 

"Chairman. 
"Francis   J.   McNamara. 

"Director." 

3.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  order  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Acti\ities.  Representative  Edwin 
E.  Willis,  appointing  a  subcommittee  to 
conduct  a  hearing  as  contemplated  by  the 
foregoing  resolution  of  February  19,  1964. 

March  11,  1964. 
To:  Mr.  Francis  J.  McNamara,  Director.  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  and 
the  rules  of  this  committee.  I  hereby  appoint 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  consisting  of  Hon.  Rich- 
ard Ichord  and  Hon.  Henry  C.  Schadeberg 
as  associate  members,  and  Hon.  Joe  R.  Pool, 
as  chairman,  to  conduct  a  hearing  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  on  Thursday.  March  12,  1964.  at 
3  p.m.,  as  contemplated  by  the  resolution 
adoption  by  the  committee  on  the  19th  day 
of  February  1964,  relating  to  the  entry  of 
aliens  Into  the  United  States  and  other  mat- 
ters under  investigation  by  the  committee 
and  take  such  testimony  on  said  day  or  suc- 
ceeding days  as  it  may  deem  necessary. 

Please  make  this  action  a  matter  of  com- 
mittee record. 

If  any  member  Indicates  his  Inability  to 
serve,  please  notify  me. 

Given   under  my  hand   this   11th   day   of 

March  1964. 

E.  E.  Willis, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities 

4.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  order  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  Representative  Edwin  E. 
Willis,  designating  Representative  August  E. 
Johansen  to  serve  on  the  aforesaid  subcom- 
mittee until  such  time  as  Representative 
Henry  C.  Schadeberg  can  resume  his  service 
on  said  subcommittee: 

"September  4,  1964. 
"To:  Mr.  Francis  J.  McNamara.  director.  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 
"On  March  11.  1964,  I  appointed  Hon.  Joe 
R.  Pool.  Hon.  Richard  Ichord,  and  Hon. 
Henry  C.  Schadeberg  to  serve  as  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  to  conduct  hearings  as  contem- 
plated by  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee on  the  19th  day  of  February  1964,  re- 


lating to  the  entry  of  aliens  Into  the  United 
States  and  other  matters  under  investigation 
by  the  committee.  Mr.  Schadeberg  has  noti- 
fied me  of  his  inability  to  serve  on  said  sub- 
committee at  its  hearing  scheduled  for  10 
a.m..  Wednesday.  September  9,  1964. 

"I  hereby  designate  Hon.  August  E.  Johan- 
sen to  serve  on  said  subcommittee  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Schadeberg  at  the  hearing  sched- 
uled for  September  9.  1964,  and  until  such 
time  as  Mr.  Schadeberg  can  resume  his  serv- 
ice on  said  subcommittee. 

"E.  E.  Willis, 
"Chairman,  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities." 

5.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  aforesaid  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  held  on  November  18,  1964: 

■A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  met  In  executive  session 
on  Wednesday,  November  18,  1964,  In  room 
225  of  the  Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C..  at  11  a.m.  The  following 
members  were  present:  Mr.  Pool,  chairman; 
Mr.  Ichord  (entered  at  11:30  a.m.),  Mr. 
Schadeberg.     Mr.  Johansen  was  also  present. 

"The  following  members  of  the  committee 
staff  were  present:  Francis  J.  McNamara.  di- 
rector: William  Hltz.  general  counsel:  Donald 
Appell.  chief  investigator;  Mrs.  Mary  Valente, 
acting  recording  clerk. 

"The  director  stated  to  the  subcommittee 
that  it  was  necessary  to  the  committee  In- 
quiry relating  to  the  entry  of  aliens  into 
the  United  States  and  other  matters  to  hear 
testimony  from  Dagmar  Wilson.  Donna  Allen, 
and  Russell  A.  Nixon.  He  explained  why  the 
testimony  of  these  three  Individuals  was  nec- 
essary to  the  inquiry.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
ICHORD.  seconded  by  Mr.  Schadeberg,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  subcommittee: 

"  'Whereas  the  director  of  the  committee 
explained  the  reasons  why  Dagmar  Wilson, 
Donna  Allen,  and  Russell  A.  Nixon  should 
have  knowledge  of  facts  relevant  and  mate- 
rial to  the  investigations  and  hearings  au- 
thorized by  the  committee  resolution  of 
February  19.  1964.  relating  to  the  entry  of 
aliens  into  the  tjnited  States,  and  other  mat- 
ters: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"  'Resolved,  That  the  subcommittee  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  within-named  persons 
should  be  required  to  attend  the  said  hear- 
ings and  investigations  as  witnesses  and  to 
produce  such  books,  papers,  and  documents, 
and  to  give  such  testimony  as  the  subcom- 
mittee deems  necessary;  that  the  subcommit- 
tee deems  such  attendance  to  be  necessary 
in  furtherance  of  the  committee's  legislative 
purposes:  and  that  the  subcommittee  au- 
thorizes subpenas  to  be  issued  therefor  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law." 

"The  subcommittee  agreed  that  Dagmar 
Wilson,  Donna  Allen,  and  Russell  A.  Nixon 
should  be  required  to  appear  before  the  sub- 
committee on  December  7,  1964,  in  executive 
session. 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at  12:25  p.m. 
"Joe  R.  Pool, 

"Chairman. 
"Mrs.  Mart  Valente, 
"Acting  Recording  Secretary." 

6.  The  following  Is  a  copy  of  the  order 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  Representative  Edwin 
E.  Willis,  appointing  Representative  August 
E.  Johansen  to  serve  on  the  said  .subcom- 
mittee In  the  place  of  Representative  Henry 
C.  Schadeberg: 

"To:  Mr.  Francis  J.  McNamara,  director. 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
"On  March  11,  1964.  I  appointed  Hon.  Joe 
R.  Pool,  Hon.  Richard  Ichord  and  Hon.  Henry 
C.  Schadeberg  to  serve  as  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
to  conduct  hearings  as  contemplated  by  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  committee  on  the 
19th  day  of  February  1964,  relating  to  the 


entry  of  aliens  into  the  United  States  and 
other  matters  under  Investigation  by  the 
committee.  Mr.  Schadeberg  has  Indicated 
that  he  may  be  unable  to  serve  on  said  sub- 
committee at  Its  contemplated  December  7, 
1964  hearing,  and  possibly  on  other  days,  be- 
fore and  after  that  date,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  when  meetings  and  hear, 
ings  of  the  subcommittee  may  be  held. 

"I  hereby  designate  Hon.  August  E.  Jo- 
hansen to  serve  on  the  said  subcommittee 
in  the  place  of  Hon.  Henry  C.  Schadeberg 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  at  any  meet- 
ings and  hearings  of  the  subcommittee  which 
Mr.  Schadeberg  is  unable  to  attend. 

"Given  under  my  hand  this  25th  day  of 
November  1964. 

"E.  E.  Willis. 
"Chairman,  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities." 

7.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  aforesaid  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  held  on  December  7,  1964,  at  10:08 
a.m.: 

"A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  design.ited  by  the 
chairman  on  November  25.  1964,  to  sit  at 
hearings  In  the  matter  of  entry  of  aliens 
in  the  United  States  under  waiver  of  in- 
eligibility, met  in  room  225,  Cannon  House 
Office  Building,  at  10:08  a.m.  The  fol- 
lowing members  were  present:  Joe  R.  Pool, 
ch.iirman;  Richard  Ichord,  August  E.  Jo- 
hansen. Representative  Donald  C.  Bruce 
was  also  present. 

"The  staff  members  present  were  Francis 
J.  McNamara,  director;  Alfred  N.  Nlttle, 
counsel;  Donald  T.  Appell.  chief  investi- 
gator; and  Juliette  P.  Joray,  recording  clerk. 

"The  director  advised  the  members  that  a 
request  had  been  received  by  the  committee 
from  Lawrence  Speiser.  director  of  the  Wash- 
ington Civil  Liberties  Union  and  attorney 
for  Mrs.  Dagmar  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Donna 
Allen,  that  the  hearings  scheduled  for  Decem- 
ber 7  and  8  be  canceled  or  held  in  public 
session  rather  than  In  executive  session. 
Following  a  discussion  during  which  the 
reasons  for  holding  the  hearings  in  execu- 
tive session  were  fully  explored,  Mr.  Ichohd 
moved  that  Mr.  Speiser's  request  be  denied 
and  that  the  hearings  be  held  In  executive 
session.  Mr.  Johansen  seconded  the  motion 
and  the  chairman  so  ordered. 

"The  chief  Investigator  briefed  the  mem- 
bers on  Russell  Nixon's  background. 

"The  subcommittee  agreed  to  have  all 
three  witnesses  in  the  hearing  room  at  the 
same  time  for  the  reading  of  the  opening 
statement. 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at  10:15  a.m. 
"Joe  R.  Pool, 
"Chairm.an  of  Subcommittee. 
"Juliette  P.  Joray, 

"Recording  Clerk." 

8.  The  following  are  the  minutes  of  a 
meeting  of  the  aforesaid  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  held 
on  December  7,  1964,  at  11  a.m. 

"A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  designated  by  the  chair- 
man on  November  25,  1964,  to  sit  at  hearings 
in  the  matter  of  entry  of  aliens  in  the  United 
States  under  waiver  of  ineligibility,  met  on 
December  7,  1964.  The  following  members 
were  present:  Joe  R.  Pool,  chairman;  Richard 
Ichord,  August  E.  Johansen.  Representative 
Donald  C.  Bruce  was  also  present. 

"The  staff  members  present  were  Francis  J. 
McNamara,  director;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle, 
counsel;  and  Donald  Appell,  chief  Investi- 
gator. 

"The  subcommittee  discussed  and  con- 
sidered again  the  request  previously  received 
In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lawrence  Speiser,  at- 
torney for  Dagmar  Wilson  and  Donna  Allen, 
that  the  hearings  be  canceled  or  held  In 
public.  It  also  considered  the  additional 
requests  Mr.  Speiser  made  In  the  hearing 
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nrior  to  recess  relative  to  a  public  hearing  for 
his  clients.  In  addition,  the  subcommittee 
considered  the  views  and  requests  of  Russell 
Nixon  expressed  prior  to  recess. 

■'The  subcommittee.  In  its  deliberations, 
viewed  these  requests  in  the  light  of  all 
relevant  committee  resolutions  and  appli- 
cable rules  of  the  House  and  the  committee 
itself  Including  House  rules  26(g)  and  26 
,m)  'and  committee  rule  IV.  The  subcom- 
mittee concluded  that  rule  XI  26(g)  was 
applicable,  and  that  an  executive  session  was 
desirable,  for  reasons  of  national  interest, 
because  of  the  area  of  Government  opera- 
tions involved,  but  which  could  not  be  dis- 
closed to  the  witnesses  at  this  time  in  any 
detail  without  violating  that  Interest.  It 
was  also  determined  that  rule  XI  26(m)  pre- 
cluded a  public  hearing  at  this  stage  of  the 
investigation  because  the  proposed  area  of 
interrogation  would  Involve  persons,  other 
than  the  witnesses.  In  a  defamatory  or  pos- 
sibly incriminating  manner  forbidden  by  the 

••The  subcommittee  unanimously  conclud- 
ed that  the  hearing  should  be  continued  in 
executive  session  and  the  requests  of  the 
witnesses  for  a  public  hearing  denied. 

•It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Ichord  would  pre- 
pare a  statement  expressing  the  subcommlt- 
tees  determination,  which  he  vrould  make 
for  the  record  when  the  hearing  was  recon- 
vened at  2  p.m.  ,        ,, 

•It  was  agreed  that.  In  the  interim.  Mr. 
Ichord  would  check  with  the  Parliamen- 
tarian of  the  House  to  obtain  his  view  of 
the  issues  confronting  the  subcommittee  and 
determine  whether  or  not  he  believed  the 
position  adopted  by  the  subcommittee  was  a 
correct  one. 

•The  meeting  adjourned  at  approximately 

11:35  a.m. 

"Joe  R.  Pool. 

"Chairman. 
"Juliette  P.  Joray. 
■Recording  Secretary." 
9    The  following  are  the  minutes  of  the 
aforesaid  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  held  on  December  7, 
1964,  at  2  p.m. 

"A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
.\merlcan  Activities  designated  by  the  Chair- 
man on  November  25,  1964,  to  sit  at  hearings 
in  the  matter  of  entry  of  aliens  in  the  United 
States  under  waiver  of  ineligibility,  met  in 
executive  session  in  room  225,  Cannon  House 
Office    Building,    at    2    p.m.    on    December 

^^  1964.  .     .  ^ 

■The  following  members  were  present.  Joe 
R  Pool,  chairman;  Richard  Ichord,  August 
E.  Johansen.  Representative  Donald  C. 
Br-ace  was  also  present. 

The  staff  members  present  were  Francis 
J     McNamara.    director;    Alfred    M.    Nlttle. 
counsel,    Donald    T.    Appell,    chief    Investi- 
gator and  Juliette  P.  Joray.  recording  clerk 
••With  further  reference  to  the  requests  of 
Russell  Nixon  and  Mr.  Speiser  on  behalf  of 
his  clients,    Mrs.   Dagmar  Wilson   and   Mrs. 
Donna  Allen,  discussed  at  the  meetings  held 
this  day,  Mr.  Ichord  reported  to  the  subcom- 
mittee on  his  contracts  with  the  Assistant 
Parliamentarian.  William  Cochrane  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Parliamentarian,  Mr.  Deschler. 
Mr   Ichord  stated  that  the  Assistant  Parlia- 
mentarian advised  him  that  by  virtue  of  the 
committee  resolutions,  committee  rules  and 
applicable    House    rules,    the    subcommittee 
was  empowered  to  order  an  executive  session. 
•The  committee  deliberated  and  concluded 
that  there  were  aspects  of  national  Interest 
involved  which  require  the  holding  of  these 
hearings  in  executive  session  and  that  rule 
XI    26 (m),  was  operative  In  that  the  area 
of '  Interrogation    of    these    three    witnesses 
might  tend  to  defame,  degrade  or  Incriminate 
persons  dther  than  the  witnesses.    It  was  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Ichord  prepare  a  statement 
on  behalf  of  the  subcommittee,  the  contents 
of  which  were  unanimously  approved  by  the 
subcommittee,  and  which  Mr.  Ichobd  was 


to  deliver  upon  the  reconvening  of  the  sub- 
committee following  the  recess.  ^  ^    ., 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Ichord,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Johansen  and  unanimously  adopted,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  requests  of  Mr.  Nixon,  Mrs. 
Wilson  and  Mrs.  Allen,  should  again  be  de- 
nied. 

"The  meeting  recessed  at  2:45  p.m. 
"Joe  R.  Pool. 

"Chairman. 

"Juliette  P.  Joray, 
Recording  Secretary." 
10.  The  following  Is  an  extract  of  the  min- 
utes of  the  aforesaid  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  held 
on  December  7.  1964,  at  4:05  p.m.: 

"A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  designated  by  the  chair- 
man on  November  25,  1964.  to  sit  at  hearings 
in  the  matter  of  entry  of  aliens  In  the  United 
States  under  waiver  of  Ineligibility,  met  In 
executive  session  on  December  7,  1964,  In 
room  219  of  the  Cannon  House  Office  Build- 
ing at  4  05  p.m.  The  following  members  were 
present:  Joe  R.  Pool,  chairman;  Richard 
Ichord.  August  E.  Johansen.  Representative 
Donald  C.  Bruce  was  also  present. 

"The  staff  members  present  were  Francis 
J  McNamara.  director:  Alfred  M.  Nittle.  coun- 
sel; Donald  T.  Appell.  chief  Investigator:  and 
Juliette  P.  Joray.  recording  clerk. 

•'The  subcommittee  was  called  to  order  by 
the  chairman  who  stated  that  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting  was  to  consider  what  action  the 
subcommittee  should  take  regarding  the  re- 
fusal of  Russell  Nixon  to  be  sworn  or  exam- 
ined as  a  witness;  and  the  failures  of  Dagmar 
Wilson  and  Donna  Allen  to  testify  at  the 
hearing  conducted  by  the  said  subcommittee 
on  the  7th  day  of  December  1964,  and  what 
recommendation  it  would  make  to  the  full 
committee  regarding  their  citation  for  con- 
tempt of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"After  full  discussion  of  the  refusal  of  Rus- 
sell Nixon  to  be  sworn  or  examined  as  a  wit- 
ness   a    motion   was   made   by   Mr.   Ichord. 
seconded  by  Mr.  Johansen.  and  unanimously 
carried  that  a  report  of  the  facts  relating  to 
the  refusal  of  Russell  Nixon  to  be  sworn  as  a 
witness  and  to  answer  any  question  before 
the  said  subcommittee  at  the  hearing  afore- 
said  be  referred  and  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  as  a  whole, 
with  the  recommendation  that  a  report  of 
the  facts  relating  to  the  refusal  of  said  wit- 
ness to  be  sworn  and  answer  any  questions, 
together  with  all  of  the  facts  in  connection 
therewith,  be  referred  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,   with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  said  witness  be  cited  for 
contempt  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
the  end  that  he  may  be  proceeded  against  In 
the  manner  and  form  provided  by  law. 
"The  meeting  adjourned  at  4:15  p.m. 
"Joe  R.  Pool, 

"Chairman. 

"Juliette  P.  Joray. 

"Recording  Clerk." 
11    The  following  Is  an  extract  of  the  min- 
utes'of  a  meeting  of  the  full  Committee  on 
un-American  Activities  held  on  December  10, 
1964,  at  10  a.m.: 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
met  in  executive  session  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing December  10.  1964,  In  room  225,  Cannon 
House  Office  Building,  at  10  o'clock  am.  The 
following  members  were  present:  Edwin  E. 
Willis,  chairman;  William  Tuck.  Joe  R.  Pool. 
Richard  Ichord,  Donald  C.  Bruce. 

"Also  present  were  the  following  staff  mem- 
bers- Francis  J.  McNimara.  director;  Wil- 
liam' Hltz.  general  counsel;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle, 
counsel;  Donald  T.  Appell,  chief  Investigator; 
Philip  Manuel,  Investigator;  and  Juliette  f. 
Joray,  recording  clerk. 

"Chairman  Willis  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  10:18  a.m.,  and  announced  that  this 
special  meeting  of  the  committee  was  ca.led. 
after  notice  to  all  committee  members,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  subcommittee  headed  by  Mr.  Pool, 


looking  into  the  entry  of  aliens  Into  the 
united  States  under  waiver  of  Ineligibility, 
that  Russell  Nixon,  Dagmar  Wilson  and 
Donna  Allen  be  cited  for  contempt  because 
of  their  refusals  to  testify  before  the  sub- 
committee m  executive  session  on  Monday  of 
this  week,  December  7. 

"The  chairman  then  directed  Mr.  Pool. 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  to  report  on 
the  matter  being  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

"Representative  Pool  reported  to  the  com- 
mittee that  he  was  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee   appointed   by   the    chairman,    com- 
posed   of    himself,    Representatives   Richard 
H    Ichord  and  August  E.  Johansen,  to  con- 
duct 'learlngs  on  December  7,  1964,  at  Wash- 
ington    D.C.,    as    contemplated    under    the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  committee  on  the 
19th  day  of  February    1964;    that  the  sub- 
committee met  m  executive  session  on  De- 
cember 7,  1964,  m  the  Cannon  House  Office 
Building,   Washington,  D.C.,   to  receive  the 
testimony  of  Russell  Nixon.  Donna  Allen,  and 
Dagmar   Wilson   who   had   been   duly   sub- 
penaed   to   appear   as  witnesses   before   said 
subcommittee;  the  said  meeting  of  the  sub- 
committee   was    attended    on    December    7, 
1964     by    subcommittee    chairman.    Repre- 
sentative  Joe  R.   Pool,   and  Representatives 
Richard  H.  Ichord  and  August  E.  Johansen; 
that  the  witness.  Russell  Nixon,  having  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee,  refused  to 
be  sworn  or  examined  as  a  witness,  willfully 
refused  to  answer  any  question  pertinent  to 
the    question   under    inquiry,    and    willfully 
refused  to  give  any  testimony  touching  mat- 
ters of  Inquiry  committed  before  said  sub- 
committee;  that  the  said  Donna  Allen  ap- 
peared before  the  eubcommittee.  was  admin- 
istered  an   affirmation  as  a  witness  by  the 
subcommittee    chairman,    but    wiUlully    re- 
fused to  testify  in  response  to  any  question 
pertinent  to  the  question  or  subject  uhder 
inquiry;    that  the  said  Dagmar  Wilson   ap- 
peared  before  the  subcommittee,  was  duly 
sworn  as  a  witness,  and  when  asked  to  state 
her  name  and  residence  for  the  record  and 
whether  she  was  represented  by  counsel,  she 
resF'Onded  to  those  questions,  but  thereupon 
and  thereafter  willfully  refused  to  answer  any 
question  pertinent  to  the  question  under  In- 
Quiry  and  willfully  refused  to  give  any  testi- 
mony touching  matters  of  Inquiry  before  said 
subcommittee  as  required  by  her  subpena; 
that  the  subcommittee  thereafter  met  In  ex- 
ecutive session,  attended  by  the  said  subcom- 
mittee chairman.   Representative  Pool    a.nd 
Representatives  Ichord  and  Johansen.  being 
all  of  the  members  of  the  said  subcommittee; 
at  which  time,  motions  were  made  and  unan- 
imously  adopted  with  respect  to  each  of  said 
persons,  to  wit.  Russell  Nixon.  Donna  Allen, 
and   Dagmar  Wilson,   that   a   report   of   the 
facts  relating  to  the  refusal  of  each  of  them 
to  testify  before  said  subcommittee  at  said 
hearings  after  having  been  sununoned  to  ap- 
near  to  testify  before  said  subcommittee,  be 
Srred  and  Jubmitted  to  the  Committee  on 
un-American  Activities  as  a  ^^oj^  .  %^,^^,/ 
recommendation    that   a   report    "«1^J^|: 
ment  of  fact  with  reference  to  the  refusal 
S  each  of  said  witnesses  to  appear  to  test«y 
as  aforesaid,  be  made  to  and  filed  with  the 

Speaker  of  the  House,  ^^\^-^^'fZelTa 
adtourned  sine  die,  in  order  that  the  said 
IpSker  may  certify  the  same  under  the  sea 
of  the  Houses  U>  the  appropriate  U.S.  at 
?orney  to  the  end  that  each  of  said  witnesses 
m5  be  proceeded  against  for  contempt  of 
Sfe  House  of  Representatives  in  the  manner 
and  form  provided  by  law. 

"A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pool,  seconded 
bv  Mr  Bruce,  that  the  subcommittee's  report 
of  the  facts  relating  to  the  refusal  of  Russell 
Nixon  to  be  sworn  as  a  witness  and  to  testify 
before  the  said  subcommittee  at  the  hearings 
conducted  before  It  In  Washington,  D.C..  on 
the  7th  day  of  December  1964,  be  and  the 
same  Is  hereby  approved  and  adopted,  and 
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that  the  CommltKe  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties report  the  said  failures  of  Russell  Nixon 
to  the  Honorable  John  McCormack.  Speaker 
of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives,  the  House 
01  Representatives  now  being  adjourned  sine 
die   m  order  that  the  said  Speaker  may  cer- 
tify    the     same     to     the     U.S.      attorney 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  end  that 
the   said   Russell   Nixon   may   be   proceeded 
against  In  the  manner  and  form  provided  by 
law;  and  that  the  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  for- 
ward such  report  and  sUtement  of  fact  con- 
stituting such  failure  of  Russell  Nixon  to  the 
said  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
FoUo'ving  discussion,  the  motion  was  put  to 
a  vote  and  It  was  unanimously  adopted.    Mr. 
Pool  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  to  be  re- 
corded.   The  yeas  and  nays  were  taken.    Mr. 
Willis  voted  "yea,"  Mr.  Tuck  voted  "yea."  Mr. 
Pool  voted  "yea."  Mr.  Ichord  voted  "yea,"  and 
Mr  Bruce  voted  "yea."     Mr.  Bruce  also  stated 
that  he  was  authorized  to  vote  the  proxy  of 
Mr   Johansen  and  that  If  he  were  present  he 
would  vote  yea.    So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
"The  meeting  adjourned  at  11:15  a.m. 
"Edwin  E.  Willis. 

"Chairman. 

"Juliette  P.  Jorat, 

••Recording  Clerk." 
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IMMIGRATION  HEARINGS 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tx)  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  annoimce  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality will  commence  hearings  on  im- 
migration legislation  on  February  16  at 
10  a.m.  Arrangements  are  now  being 
made  to  schedule  witnesses  to  appear  be- 
fore the  subcommittee. 

Administration  spokesmen  will  be 
called  to  testify  on  changes  made  in  the 
administration  proposal  on  which  hear- 
ings were  held  by  the  subcommittee  dur- 
ing the  88th  Congress. 

Opportunity  will  be  provided  inter- 
ested organizations  and  individuals  who 
wish  to  present  their  views  on  immigra- 
tion legislation. 

The  schedule  of  hearings  will  be  ar- 
ranged so  that  prompt  action  can  be 
taken  to  bring  reform  immigration  leg- 
islation to  the  floor  of  the  House  early  in 
this  session. 


THE  ELDERCARE  ACT  OF  1965 


Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  Representative  Thomas  B.  Curtis 
of  Missouri  I  have  today  introduced  leg- 
islation, the  Eldercare  Act  of  1965,  that 
would  amend  the  Kerr-Mills  law  to  au- 
thorize broad  health  insurance  coverage 
for  elderly  persons. 

The  bipartisan  Herlong-Curtis  bill 
would  authorize  Federal  grants  to  the 
States  on  a  matching  basis  to  help  per- 
sons 65  years  of  age  and  older  pay  costs 


of  the  health  insurance  if  they  could  not 
afford  it  otherwise.  The  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  utilization  of  Blue  Shield  and 
Blue  Cross  plans  and  private  health  in- 
surance companies. 

The  cost  of  such  coverage  would  be 
borne  entirely  by  Government  for  those 
elderly  individuals  whose  income  falls  be- 
low limits  set  by  each  State.  For  indi- 
viduals with  incomes  between  the  mini- 
mum and  a  maximum,  Government 
would  pay  a  part  of  the  cost  on  a  sliding 
scale  according  to  income.  Individuals 
with  income  above  the  maximiun  would 
pay  the  entire  cost,  but  they  would  have 
the  benefits  of  an  income  tax  deduction 
for  such  payments,  as  well  as  statewide 
bargaining  for  noncancellable  health 
care  policies. 

Persons  under  65  years  of  age  also 
would  be  given  an  income  tax  deduc- 
tion for  the  amount  of  premiums  paid 
on  noncancellable  health  insurance  pol- 
icies to  become  effective  upon  retirement. 
States  could  administer  the  program 
under  State  health  departments  if  they 
so  chose.  The  Kerr-Mills  program  now 
is  administered  by  State  welfare  depart- 
ments. ,        ^ 

It  was  expected  that  the  Herlong-Cur- 
tis bill  would  be  supported  by  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  which  recently 
announced  such  a  plan— the  doctors' 
eldercare  program. 

Both  HERLONG  and  Curtis  are  members 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee which  has  made  health-care-for-the- 
elderly  legislation  its  first  business  of  this 
session  with  deliberations  on  it  in  closed 
meetings  starting  today. 
In  a  joint  statement,  Herlong   and 

Curtis  said: 

Our  legislation  Is  designed  to  provide 
elderly  persons  all  the  medical  services  they 
require,  in  contrast  to  the  limited  benefits 
In  the  King- Anderson  social  security  tax  bUl. 
Under  our  bill,  workers  would  not  be  taxed 
to  pay  for  hospitalization  of  those  who  are 
financially  able  to  pay  for  It  themselves. 

This  legislation  would  not  endanger  the 
solvency  of  the  social  security  fund  or  per- 
mit control  of  local  hospitals  by  a  Federal 
bureaucracy,  as  the  King-Anderson  proposal 
could. 

This  bin  goes  to  the  real  problem :  helping 
those  who  need  help  In  financing  their  health 
care.  That  problem  would  still  remain  after 
these  Individuals  had  used  up  the  limited 
benefits  of  the  King- Anderson  bill.  Why  levy 
a  new  tax  and  set  up  another  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy when  it  will  not  do  the  full  job? 

A  summary  of  the  Herlong-Curtis  bill 

follows: 

Eldercare  Act  of  1965 


HEALTH  INSURANCE  COVERAGE  UNDER  MAA 

This  bill  would  amend  title  I  (old  age  as- 
sistance and  medical  assistance  for  the  aged) 
and  title  XVI  (aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  or  dis- 
abled, or  such  aid  and  medical  assistance  for 
the  aged)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  add 
a  new  section  under  which  a  State  with  an 
MAA  program  would  be  authorized,  In  Its 
discretion,  to  provide  the  MAA  In  the  form 
of  premium  payments  for  health  Insurance 
coverage  under  voluntary  private  health  In- 
surance plans  In  addition  to  providing  the 
assistance  In  the  manner  authorized  under 
existing  law.  A  State  wishing  to  participate 
In  the  program  would  be  required  to  enter 
Into  contracts  or  other  arrangements  with 
private  Insurance  carriers  as  It  deems  appro- 
priate. 

The  contracts  would  have  to:  (1)  be  guar- 
anteed renewable;  (2)  provide  benefits  which, 


together  with  MAA  benefits  authorized  In 
existing  law,  Include  both  Institutional  and 
nonlnstltutlonal  care;  (3)  establish  enroll- 
ment  periods  not  less  often  than  once  a  year; 
and  (4)  contain  such  other  provisions  as  the 
State  agency  determines  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  program. 

If  a  State  provides  an  MAA  program  In  the 
form  of  health  Insurance  coverage,  the  same 
coverage  would  have  to  be  available  to  all 
Individuals  who  reside  In  the  State  and  who 
are  65  or  over.  In  the  case  of  old  age  assist- 
ance recipients  (or  aged  recipients  of  aid  to 
the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  under  title  XVI), 
at  the  discretion  of  the  State,  the  coverage 
may  be  In  lieu  of  or  In  addition  to  aid  pro- 
vided In  the  form  of  medical  or  remedial 
care  under  existing  law.  The  bill  provides 
that  premium  payments  for  such  coverage 
would  constitute  medical  or  remedial  care 
for  aged  recipients  under  the  two  titles. 

The  bill  provides  that  premiums  for  cover- 
age of  any  Individual  under  an  Insurance 
plan  would  be  paid  by  the  State  agency 
with  the  following  two  exceptions.  The 
State  agency  could  establish  a  maximum  In- 
come level  at  least  equal  to  the  highest  level 
at  which  an  Individual  may  qualify  under 
the  MAA  program  In  the  State.  If  the  In- 
dividual's Income  Is  above  this  level,  the 
premiums  would  be  paid  In  part  by  the  In- 
dividual and  In  part  by  the  State  agency 
in  proportions  based  on  the  Individual's 
Income  as  the  State  agency  may  determine 
up  to  a  higher  Income  level  as  the  State 
agency  determines  to  be  appropriate.  If 
the  Individual's  Income  Is  above  the  higher 
level,  he  would  be  required  to  pay  the  pre- 
mium In  full.  Income  standards  for  eligi- 
bility would  have  to  be  "reasonable." 

For  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  "Income" 
would  Include  gross  Income  as  defined  un- 
der the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  all  other 
income  which  Is  not  Includible  In  gross  In- 
come for  tax  purposes. 

Each  Individual  covered  under  an  Insur- 
ance plan  under  the  program  would  be  re- 
quired to  certify  his  Income  to  the  State 
agency  In  a  manner  and  at  such  times  (but 
at  least  once  a  year)  as  the  State  agency  may 
require.  The  State  agency  would  be  re- 
quired to  accept  the  certification  as  conclu- 
sive. The  certification  would  be  subject  to 
the  penalties  for  fraud  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (a  fine  of  up  to  $1,000,  or  Im- 
prisonment for  up  to  1  year,  or  both) . 

The  bill  would  provide  that  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged  would  be  provided  In 
behalf  of  Individuals  who  are  not  recipients 
of  OAA  but  whose  Income  (rather  than  in- 
come and  resources)  Is  insufficient  to  meet 
the  cost  of  necessary  medical  services. 

The  bill  provides  that,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  existing  law.  If  a  State  plan 
under  title  I  or  XVI  includes  both  MAA  and 
old  age  assistance  or  aid  to  the  aged,  blind, 
or  disabled,  the  State  could  designate  one 
State  agency  to  administer  or  supervise  the 
portion  of  the  plan  that  relates  to  old  age 
assistance  (or  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  or  dis- 
abled), and  a  separate  State  agency  to  ad- 
minister the  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
plan. 

The  bill  would  modify  the  prohibition  in 
existing  law  against  enrollment  fees  by  pro- 
viding an  exemption  for  a  State  plan  which 
provides  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  in 
the  form  of  health  Insurance  coverage. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  provisions  of 
titles  I  and  XVI  which  describe  the  purposes 
of  appropriations  to  Include  encouragement 
for  "each  State  to  provide  medical  assistance 
for  all  aged  Individuals  through  the  utiliza- 
tion of  insurance  provided  by  private  Insur- 
ance carriers." 

The  bill  provides  that  States  which  pro- 
vide MAA  through  the  use  of  health  Insur- 
ance plans  would  have  their  Federal  con- 
tributions increased  by  5  percent  (to  62.&- 
84  percent  rather   than   50-80   percent)    oi 
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Kums  expended  for  medical  or  remedial  care. 
A  ??a?e  which  provides  medical  care  using 
fhe  health  Insurance  plan  under  the  old- 
age  assistance  program  or  the  combined  pro- 
efam  of  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  or  d  saWed 
woSd  also  have  Its  Federal  contribution 
mc"eased  by  5  percent  (to  52.5-68.25  percent 
rather  than  50-65  percent) . 

Further  the  Federal  Government  would 
contribute  toward  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion of  the  health  insurance  program  on  the 
Se  basis  as  It  does  under  the  OAA  and 
MAA  programs. 

-    POTLIC     ASSISTANCE     FOR     MENTALLY     ILL     AND 
TUBERCULOUS 

The  bin  would  amend  title  I  (old-age 
assistance  and  medical  assistance  for  the 
fged)  and  title  XVI  (aid  to  the  aged  blind 
or  disabled,  and  medical  assistance  for  the 
a^ed)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  author- 
ize money  paymenta  to,  or  medical  care  in 
ithalf  of  needy  Individuals  who  are  65  years 
SSe  or  over  unless  the  Individual  Is  an 
inmate  In  a  public  Institution  other  than  a 
natlent  m  a  medical  institution. 

Thus,  payments  or  care  could  be  provided 
to  anv  needy  Individual  who  Is  a  patient  In 
Tn  institution   for   tuberculosis   or   mental 
disease.    Payments  could  be  made  to  an  In- 
dividual who  has  been  diagnosed  as  having 
tuberculosis    or    psychosis    and    who    Is    a 
patient  In  a  medical  Institution  as  a  result 
thereof,  and  care  could  be  provided  to  an 
individual  who  Is  a  patient  In  a  medical  in- 
stitution as  a  result  of  a  diagnosis  of  tuber- 
culosis or  psychosis  without  regard  to  the 
42-day  limitation  contained  In  existing  law. 
However    under  the  combined   program  of 
aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  (title  XVI) . 
such  naymente  or  care  could  not  be  made  or 
provldeno  or  In  behalf  of  any  Indlvldua 
in  an  Institution  for  tuberculosis  or  mental 
disease  If  he  Is  under  age  65. 

INTERNAL    REVENUE     CODE    AMENDMENTS 

The  bin  would  make  the  following  amend- 
ments to  the  provisions  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  which  relate  to  medical  expense 
deductions: 

1.  If  neither  the  taxpayer  nor  his  spouse 
has  attained  the  age  of  65.  they  would  be 
authorized  a  deduction  equal  to— 

(a)  The  uncompensated  amovmt  spent  for 
medical  care  for  any  dependent  who  has  at- 
talned  the  age  of  65: 

(b)  The  amount  paid  for  accident  or 
health  insurance  for  the  taxpayer  or  his 
spouse  which  by  Its  terms  would  become  ef- 
fective when  either  has  attained  the  age  of 

65;  and  ,„ 

(c)  Uncompensated  medical  expenses  in- 
curred on  behalf  of  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse 
and  other  dependents  which  exceed  3  percent 
of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  Income. 

2.  If  the  taxpayer  or  his  spouse  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  65.  there  would  be  no  limi- 
tation on  the  deduction  for  "^compensated 
medical  expenses  Incurred  In  behalf  of  tne 
taxpayer,  his  spouse,  or  dependents  over  age 
65.  However,  the  deduction  In  behalf  of  de- 
pendents under  age  65  would  continue  to  be 
subject  to  the  3-percent  limitation. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  above  amend- 
ments, a  dependent  over  age  65  would  mean 
any  Individual  who  Is  related  to  the  tax- 
payer, or  who  Is  a  member  of  the  taxpayer  s 
household  (as  defined  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code)  regardless  of  the  amount  of  sup- 
port the  Individual  receives  from  the  tax- 
payer. (A  dependent  under  existing  law  is 
one  who  receives  over  half  his  support  from 
the  taxpayer.)  ,       ».     ,4.1, 

"  The  amendments  relating  to  the  health 
Insurance  program  would  become  effective 
July  1.  1966,  but  a  State  could  make  them 
effective  any  time  after  the  first  day  of  any 
quarter  after  the  date  of  the  bill's  enact- 
ment. The  amendments  relating  to  the  In- 
come tax  deductions  would  become  effective 
for  taxable  years  after  the  bill's  enactment. 


"MR.  SPEAKER,"  A  NEW  BOOK 
ABOUT  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES AND  SOME  OF  ITS 
LEADERS 

Mr  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  recently  published  a  book  entitled 
"Mr  Speaker"  with  the  subtitle  "Four 
Men  Who  Shaped  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives," which  should  prove  of 
interest  to  all  Members  of  this  body. 

Written  by  Booth  Mooney,  formerly  01 
Texas,  now  of  Washington,  "Mr. 
Speaker"  presents  profiles  in  depth  01 
four  political  giants  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:  Speakers  Henry  Clay. 
Thomas  Reed,  Joseph  Caimon,  and  Sam 
Ray  bum.  ,,  , 

Joseph  F.  McCaffrey,  the  well-known 
Capitol  Hill  television  reporter,  has  said: 
Mooney's  book  does  more  to  explain  the 
House  and  Its  Importance  In  our  system  than 
some  of  the  heavier,  more  definitive  works 
by  professors. 

Under  permission  granted  me.  I  insert 
in  the  Record  a  review  of  "Mr.  Speaker 
by  Robert  E.  Baskin,  chief  of  the  D^las 
News  Washington  bureau,  and  the  text 
of  Mr.  McCaffrey's  television  review: 
Four  Key   Speakers  Lett  Indelible  Stamp 
ON  House 
(By  Robert  E.  Baskin) 
Washington.— "I  never  served  under  any 
President.      I    served    with    eight."— House 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  of  Texas. 

"Everything  Is  all  right  out  West  and 
around  Danville.  The  country  don't  need 
any  legislation."— House  Speaker  Joseph  G. 
Cannon  of  Illinois. 

"The  right  of  the  minority  is  to  draw  Its 
salaries  and  Its  function  Is  to  make  a 
quorum."— House  Speaker  Thomas  B.  Reed 

of  Maine.  . 

These  are  quotations  from  three  men  who 
have  held  what  has  been  described  as  the 
second  most  powerful  position  In  our  Gov- 
ernment—the speakership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  each  case  the  occupant  of  this  lofty 
post  was  a  man  with  great  consciousness  of 
the  power  of  the  office,  his  own  stature  In 
the  government  and.  ImpUclUy,  the  prestige 

of  the  House.  ^        .       . 

Booth  Mooney,  an  old  Washington  hand 
and  a  former  Dallas  public  relations  man,  has 
made  a  study  of  the  speakership  and  pro- 
duced a  book  (Mr.  Speaker;  FoUet  Chicago; 
86  95)  m  which  he  not  only  evaluates  the 
office  but  also  delineates  the  four  men  who  In 
his  Judgment  did  the  most  to  mold  the  office. 
Mooney's  work  was  encouraged  by  the  late 
Sam  Rayburn,  who  held  the  speakership 
longer  than  any  other  man  Mr.  Sam  un- 
doubtedly  would  agree  with  most  of  the 
conclusions  drawn  by   the  author. 

The  four  outstanding  speakers,  depicted 
by  Mooney  are  Rayburn,  Cannon.  Reed  and 
blck  m  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  the 
brilliant  and  controversial  Henry  Clay  of 
Kentucky.  ,         .  „. 

"There  have  been  other  great  speakers,  but 
It  Is  my  opinion  that  these  are  the  men  who, 
more  than  any  others,  Infiuenced  the  struc- 
ture and  direction  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives," Mooney  says  In  his  preface. 

It  would  be  hard  to  fault  his  verdict  on 
this       Nicholas    Longworth    of    Ohio    and 


Champ  Clark  of  Missouri  were  men^orable 
men  to  say  the  least.  And  Texas'  John  Nance 
Garner  was  a  speaker  who  knew  the  ways  of 
the  House  as  few  men  have. 

But  in  the  light  of  history.  It  was  Clay, 
Reed,  Cannon  and  Rayburn— In  that  chron- 
ological order— who  made  the  office  what  it 

^^iSfthe  first  11  congresses  after  independ- 
ence the  speakership  was  an  office  modelea 
after  the  British  House  of  Commons  pat- 
tern— a  Job  calling  principally  for  presiding 
over  the  body  in  a  nonpartisan  way 

Henry  Clay  changed  that  completely  in 
the  early  years  of  the  19th  century. 

He  took  command  of  committee  assign- 
ments and  he  decided  that  the  House  must 
conduct  Ite  business  In  an  orderly  fashion, 
in  the  early  years,  and  at  times  In  more  re- 
cent history,  the  House  was  a  noisy  place 
where  Members  drank,  talked  as  much  as 
they  pleased  and  shouted  down  others  uy- 

Ine  to  speak.  ... 

But  essentially.  Clay  viewed  the  job  as  a 
partisan  one  and  It  has  remained  such  ever 
since.  He  took  the  lead  on  pressing  legisla- 
tion and  as  a  leader  of  the  "war  hawks' 
helped  bring  about  the  War  of  1812. 

As  "the  great  compromiser"  he  had  tre- 
mendous effect  on  the  development  of  the 
country  In  the  critical  years  before  the  ClvU 

War 

There  Is  a  gap  of  a  good  many  years  be- 
tween Clay's  reign  and  that  of  Reed  of  Maine, 
who  became  Speaker  In  1889,  and  in  the  In- 
tervening period  the  House  had  fallen  into 
some  disreputable  conditions. 

The  portly,  tart-tongued  Reed  was  just  the 
man  to  correct  this,  and  he  did  so  unflinch- 
ingly, drawing  up  a  new  set  of  rules  for  the 
House  which  he  enforced  rigidly. 

Democrate  were  outraged  by  the  RepubU- 
can  Speaker's  tactics.  They  particularly  re- 
sented his  moves  to  curb  filibusters  and  his 
sternness  In  requiring  Members  to  be  pres- 
ent and  be  co\mted  on  quorum  calls. 

But  he  was  strongly  partisan,  too,  and 
could  so  stolidly  refuse  to  recognize  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  who  addressed  the 
chairman  he  was  known  as  "Czar  Reed." 

On  one  occasion  he  so  angered  Congress- 
man Constantlne  Buckley  Kllgore  of  Texas 
that  Kllgore  kicked  out  the  panels  of  a  door 
leading  Into  the  lobby.  He  was  called 
"Kicking  Buck"  ever  afterward. 

Summing  up  Reed.  Mooney  says,  He 
brought  order  to  the  House  at  a  time  when 
disorder  threatened  to  stop  the  Government 
from  functioning.  He  set  down  a  pattern 
for  the  speakership  that,  even  after  sub- 
sequent modifications,  changed  the  nature 
of  that  office  for  all  time." 

"Uncle  Joe"  Cannon  was  probably  the 
most  colorful  Speaker  of  all.  and  partisan  to 
the  extent  that  he  considered  Democrats  sim- 
ply not  qualified  to  run  the  Government. 

Using  the  Reed  rules,  he  amassed  vast 
power,  consolidating  his  hold  on  the  Rules 
Committee  and  every  other  key  commit- 
tee m  the  House.  His  rulings  from  the  chair 
were  arbitrary  and  sometimes  capricious. 

"The  ayes  make  the  most  noise,  but  the 
nays  have  It,"  he  declared  once  after  a  voice 

^°It  was  Cannon  who  brought  the  office  to  its 
ereatest  peak  of  unbridled  power,  but  the 
old  man  from  Danville,  HI.,  simply  went 
S  f^  He  was  stripped  In  1910  of  much 
^hl8  power  by  Insurgent  RfPubUcans  led 
by  Neb^ka's  George  W.  Norrls  and  the  In- 
tolerable Democrats.  The  office  of  Speaker 
ai?  ttie  chairmanship  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mlttee  were  divorced  for  good.  o^pater 

Mooney  appraises  Rayburn  as  the  Speaker 
who^^  "cl4st  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
Sv°  The  squire  of  Bonham,  although  vest^ 
Sh  ^eat  ^er.  preferred  to  lead  the  House 
ISrou^h  pe^aslon  and  good  relations  with 
his  fellow  Members. 

His  ereat  asset.  In  Mooney's  view,  was  his 
abultyCha^  "Ihe  feel  of  the  House."    He 
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could  advise  Presidents  precisely  what  they 
could  expect  of  the  body. 

••Looky  here.  Mr.  President."  Rayburn 
once  told  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  did 
not- appear  to  be  listening  to  him.  "By  God. 
I'm  talking  to  you.  You'd  better  listen. 
Roosevelt  listened  and  changed  his  mind 
about  a  piece  of  legislation. 

Rayburn  was  ever  conscious  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  House,  and  the  days  when  Mem- 
bers could  become  unruly  or  ungentlemanly 
ended.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  forever.  And  he 
demonstrated  that  bipartisanship,  partic- 
ularly in  foreign  affairs,  could  work  admi- 
rably. 

Mooney's  book,  in  addition  to  being  In- 
teresting reading,  reflects  a  large  amount  of 
research.  It  is  a  valuable  and  much-needed 
contribution  to  the  study  of  the  American 
system  of  government. 
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Telecast  by  Joseph  P.  McCaffrey  Over  Sta- 
tion WMAL-TV,  Washington.  D.C.  No- 
vember   13,    1964 

Speaker  of  the  House  Henry  Clay  told  a 
newly  elected  successor  to  that  office  the 
secret  of  being  a  good  presiding  officer.  "De- 
cide, decide  promptly  and  never  give  your 
reasons  for  the  decision.  The  House  will 
sustain  your  decisions,  but  there  will  always 
be  men  to  cavil  and  quarrel  about  your 
reasons." 

This  is  Just  one  of  the  many  sidelights  of 
the  speakership  in  his  new  book.  "Mr. 
Speaker,"  by  Booth  Mooney.  To  give  an 
insight  into  one  of  this  country's  most  im- 
portant positions.  Mooney  has  done  a  sketch 
of  four  of  the  most  powerful  Speakers  in  our 
history.  Clay,  Thomas  Reed,  Joseph  Cannon, 
and  Sam  Rayburn. 

No  one  knows  better  the  problems  that 
John  McCormack  will  face  beginning  in  Jan- 
uary because  of  the  topheavy  Democratic 
majority  in  the  House  than  John  McCor- 
mack. Mooney  recalls  the  top-heavy  major- 
ity the  Democrats  had  in  1937  and  the  prob- 
lems which  faced  Majority  Leader  Rayburn. 
The  Republicans  were  so  few  in  number  it 
created  the  tender  problem  that  there  was 
not  much  incentive  for  cohesiveness  among 
the  Democrats'  large  majority. 

Later  when  he  became  Speaker.  Mr.  Ray- 
burn kept  his  hold  on  his  majorities  by  per- 
sonal persuasion.  As  then  Senate  Leader 
Lyndon  Johnson  said.  "Rayburn  runs  the 
House  out  of  his  hip  pocket." 

Each  of  the  four  profiles  Is  well  done,  but 
the  one  that  moves  to  tears  and  then  laugh- 
t«r  is  the  one  on  Sam  Rayburn.  a  man 
Mooney  knew  well.  He  knew  him  so  well 
that  the  pen  portrait  he  passes  along  of  him 
is  one  of  the  best  ever  WTltten. 

Not  many  men  really  knew  Rayburn.  He 
had  to  protect  himself  from  the  gladhanders 
and  the  phonies,  but  those  who  did  know 
him  knew  one  of  the  great  men  In  our 
history. 

Mooney's  book  does  more  to  explain  the 
House  and  its  importance  in  oxir  svstem  than 
some  of  the  heavier,  more  definitive  works 
by  professors. 

The  jacket  says  Mr!  Mooney  Is  now  a  pub- 
lic relations  consultant  here  in  Washington. 
He  should  give  that  up.  lock  himself  in  a 
room  and  turn  out  more  books  like  "Mr. 
Speaker." 

It  is  one  of  the  few  books  which  will  appeal 
to  those  who  know  little  about  American 
policies  as  well  as  to  those  who  make  it  their 
daily  meat  and  potatoes. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
tx)  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  soon  after  I  was 
first  elected  as  chainnan  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
about  15  years  ago  I  decided  never  to  try 
to  reply  to  any  type  of  newspaper  article 
concerning  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  me  personally, 
which  appeared  in  any  of  the  Washing- 
ton papers. 

Mr.    Speaker    and    Members    of    the 
House.  I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  a  statement  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Post  news- 
paper headlines  this  morning  concerning 
the      House      District      Committee.    I 
thought  we  had  an  excellent  reorganiza- 
tion meeting  of  the  committee  yesterday, 
as  we  adopted  the  committee  rules  and 
regulations,  and  also  adopted  the  list  of 
subcommittees  for   the   89th   Congress. 
We  reported  1 1  noncontroversial  bills  on 
which   hearings   were   held   during   the 
88th  Congress  and  unanimously  passed 
the  House;  however,  they  were  not  con- 
sidered  by  the  other  body  before  the 
adjournment  of  the  88th  Congress.    I  am 
certain  that  the  20  Members  present  for 
the  organization  meeting  yesterday  will 
vouch  for  the  fact  that  no  one  mentioned 
any  proposed  revenue  legislation  and  no 
one  mentioned  the  President's  budget. 
The  real  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
reorganize  the  committee.     The  Presi- 
dent's budget  message  of  course  was  re- 
feyred  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  not  the  District  legislative  commit- 
tee.   My  committee  has  not  received  any 
proposed   revenue   legislation  from  the 
Commissioners  or  the  White  House.    Our 
committee  will  give  consideration  to  any 
revenue  proposals  that  are  referred  to 
the  House  District  Committee  from  the 
President  or  the  District  Commissioners. 
The  headlines  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  statement  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  had  blocked  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  was  an  unadulterated  lie 
and  a  sample  of  the  type  of  backing  the 
kouse  District  Committee  gets  from  the 
Washington  press  and  news  media   in 
general— from    the    Washington,    D.C. 
Post.  JanuaiT  27.  1965,  '^McMillan  Balks 
at  District  of  Columbia  Budget  Plans; 
House  Fight  Stalls  Johnson  Program  of 
Schools,  Health." 


TO  ESTABLISH  A  FEDERAL  WATER 
CONTROL  COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON  POST  ACCUSED  OF 

LYING 
Mr.  MCMILLAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Natural  Resources  and 
Power  Subcommittee,  and  I  have  found 
the  work  of  that  subcommittee  tremen- 
dously interesting.  We  have  held  ex- 
haustive hearings  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  on  the  all-important  sub- 
ject  of   water   pollution   and   we   have 


amassed  one  of  the  most  definitive 
records  on  this  subject  that  has  ever  been 
gathered  together.  The  work  of  the  sub- 
committee has  not  been  completed,  but 
we  are  in  a  position  at  this  time  to  make 
recommendations  on  the  basis  of  our 
studies,  and  the  more  we  probe  the  prob- 
lem of  water  pollution  control,  the  more 
convinced  I  am  that  corrective  measures 
must  be  taken  at  once. 

Water  pollution  has  become  the  Na- 
tion's single  most  critical  natural  re- 
sources problem.    _ 

For  these  reasons.  I  have  today  filed  a 
bill  similar  to  that  which  I  proposed  in 
the  88th  Congress,  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  to  establish 
a  Federal  Water  Control  Administration, 
to  provide  grants  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, to  increase  grants  for  con- 
struction of  municipal  sewage  treatment 
works,  and  to  authorize  recommenda- 
tions for  studies  of  water  quality. 

Almost  all  of  our  major  streams,  rivers, 
and  lakes  are  suffering  increasing  pollu- 
tion and  this  condition  is  jeopardizing 
our  water  supplies,  menacing  the  public 
health,  destroying  aquatic  life  and  dis- 
gracing our  environment.  This  pollu- 
tion comes  from  contaminants  which  are 
being  dumped  into  rivers  and  streams  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  They  in- 
clude oils,  garbage,  chemicals,  acid  drain- 
age from  mines  and  new  chemicals  such 
as  synthetic  fibers  and  detergents,  pesti- 
cides, and  radioactive  v;astcs.  Our  own 
Federal  installations  are  not  without 
blame. 

The  bill,  which  I  have  filed  today,  es- 
tablishes a  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
to  administer  comprehensive  programs, 
sponsor  interstate  cooperation,  recom- 
mend establishment  of  water  quality 
standards,  and  stimulate  elimination  of 
pollution  by  Federal  installations. 

I  have  recommended  the  authoriza- 
tion of  an  appropriation  of  $20  million 
annually  for  the  next  4  years  for  re- 
search and  development  grants.    In  ad- 
dition, I  have  proposed  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  of  $150  million  for 
fiscal   year    1966   and   $200   million  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  for  grants  to  the  States 
for  waste  treatment  works.    This  would 
provide  grants  of  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  demonstration  projects 
for  operating  combined  storm  and  sani- 
tai-y  sewers.    I  recommend  that  we  in- 
crease the  individual  dollar  ceiling  limi- 
tations on  Federal  grants  for  construc- 
tion   of    waste    treatment    works    from 
$600,000  to  $1,500,000  for  a  single  project, 
and  from  $2,400,000  to  $5  milhon  for  a 
joint  project  involving  two  or  more  com- 
munities.   These  have  particular  refer- 
ence to  large  municipalities. 

I  propose  that  we  authorize  an  addi- 
tional 10  percent  in  the  grant  for  con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  works  after 
the  project  is  certified  as  conforming 
with  comprehensive  plans  for  a  metro- 
politan area. 

My  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  after  public  hearing  and 
consultation  with  all  interested  parties, 
to  prepare  recommendations  of  stand- 
ards of  water  quality  for  interstate 
waters. 
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It  would  also  provide  that  waste  water 
discharges  by  Federal  installations  be 
reviewed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  while  I  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  greater  local  en- 
forcement procedures,  I  also  feel  that  we 
must  reestablish  and  reaffirm  a  pattern 
of  local.  State,  and  Federal  cooperation. 
Experience  has  shown  that  there  is 
definite  need  for  Federal  participation  in 
the  financing  of  sewage  treatment  plants 
and  in  the  encouragement  of  research 
and  development  so  essential  to  the  con- 
tinuing  operation   of   industrial   plants 
currently  contributing  materially  to  the 
pollution  problem.    One  cannot  listen  to 
the  evidence  that  our  subcommittee  has 
heard  from  all  segments  of  the  commu- 
nity and  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  national  interest  requires  a  stepping 
up  not  only  in  research  but  also  in  con- 
struction of  facilities  and,  above  all,  in 
enforcement    activity,    if    the    Nations 
water  resources  are  to  remain  equal  to 
the  tremendous  demands  which  will  be 
made  upon  them  in  the  future. 

For  this  reason,  I  believe  that  tne 
grants  for  research  and  development  pro- 
vided in  my  bill  are  vitally  important. 
I  feel  also  that  the  broadening  of  the 
application  of  this  legislation  by  raising 
the  limitations  on  grants  for  single  proj- 
ects, and  combined  projects,  will  have 
productive  results. 

This  is  the  problem  which  faces  every 
community  and  every  State  in  the  Na- 
tion because  the  communities  and  the 
States  cannot  bear  the  cost  of  abating 
pollution.  I  feel  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  step  up  its  participation 
without  further  delay  if  we  are  to  meet 
the  crisis  confronting  us  in  the  shortage 
of  usable  clean  water. 
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TO  AMEND  TITLE  23  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  CODE  TO  INCREASE  THE 
TOTAL  MILEAGE  OF  THE  NATION- 
AL SYSTEM  OF  INTERSTATE  AND 
DEFENSE   HIGHWAYS 


Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Sper.ker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  verj' 
lifeblood  of  a  densely  populated  and 
heavily  industrialized  State's  growth  is 
its  highway  facilities.  If  States  such  as 
New  Jersey  are  to  continue  to  prosper 
they  must  have  additional  and  better 
highways.  Therefore,  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  w^hich  w^ould  increase  the 
total  mileage  of  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  from 
41.000  to  50,000  miles. 

At  present  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  has  an  authorization  of  41,000 
miles  but  has  requests  from  a  number 
of  States,  including  New  Jersey,  for  an 
additional  20,000  miles.  The  Bureau 
cannot  even  consider  these  additional 
requests,  regardless  of  the  needs,  because 
all  of  the  mileage  authorized  under  the 


Federal  Highway  Act  of  1956  has  been 

Our  population  is  booming  and  each 
day  more  and  more  vehicles  are  being 
used  on  our  roads.  In  New  Jersey  many 
persons  commute  to  work  each  day  and 
good  roads  are  a  necessity  rather  than 
a  luxury  to  them.  Before  an  industry 
locates  in  a  State  it  first  takes  a  hard 
look  at  the  highway  facilities  because 
the  difference  between  good  and  bad 
highway  facilities  can  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  success  and  failure. 

In  Monmouth  and  Ocean  Counties  f  or 
instance,  there  are  more  than  500.000 
residents  and  yet  there  is  but  one  high- 
way which  links  them  with  the  State 
capital  in  Trenton.  This  artei-y  is  Route 
33  It  is  totally  inadequate  to  handle 
the  number  of  persons  who  must  travel 
on  this  road  each  day.  Because  it  is 
inadequate  it  also  is  dangerous. 

This  need  for  a  limited  access  through- 
wav  between  the  shore  area  and  Trenton 
is  of  paramount  importance  now.  This, 
of  course,  is  just  one  example.  There 
are  many  other  areas  of  New  Jersey  as 
well  as  other  States,  where  new  or  im- 
proved highways  are  desperately  needed 
now  Unfoi^tunately.  under  the  present 
authorization  New  Jersey  is  unable  to  re- 
ceive additional  90-10  Federal  funds  be- 
cause all  of  the  mileage  in  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  has  been  exhausted. 

No  additional  tax  assessment  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  increase  the  authoiiza- 
tion  from  41,000  to  50.000  miles.  These 
funds  are  derived  from  the  trust  fund 
which  was  established  by  Congress  and 
administered  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  This  fund  is  primarily 
financed  through  taxes  on  petroleum 
products  used  in  motor  vehicles  anr.  is 
self-sustaining.  These  revenues  are  de- 
rived solely  from  those  making  use  of  our 

roads.  .,, 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
give  early  consideration  and  approval  to 
my  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
Sentence  of  subsection  (d)  o^  ^<=*  f  ^O^  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "forty-one  thousand 
miles''  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  fifty 
thousand  miles." 


A  PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speakei-. 
bv  reason  of  a  number  of  hostile  and 
insulting  acts  by  President  Nasser  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  the  people  of  my 
district  are  generally  opposed  to  aid  to 
Nasser's  government  unless  such  aid 
benefits  our  country.  Because  of  recent 
actions  of  Mr.  Nasser.  I  agree  with  my 
constituents.  Therefore,  when  the  House 
met  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
January  26,  1965.  to  deliberate  on  the 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Act,  in 
a  standup  vote  I  voted  for  an  amendment 
to  curtaU  this  aid  to  Nasser's  government 
as  a  means  of  tangible  warning  to  Presi- 
dent Nasser.  This  amendment  faUed 
and  the  House  convened  in  regular  ses- 
sion at  which  time  a  motion  was  made  to 
recommit  the  bill  back  to  committee  with 
instructions  to  bar  the  use  of  any  funds 
to  finance  any  exportation  of  agricul- 
tm-al  commodities  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  under  provisions  of  title  i. 
which  was  substantially  the  same 
amendment  presented  in  the  Committee 

of  the  Whole  House.  .w.i-*«. 

Knowing  our  present  responsibilities 
and  commitments  under  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Act,  I  did  not  feel 
that  this  appropriation  should  be  delayed 
any  longer  or  buried,  which  I  felt  re- 
committal to  committee  would  do. 
Therefore,  I  voted  against  recommital, 
although  I  did  favor  curtailing  aid  to 
Nasser's  government.  The  motion  to  re- 
commit carried,  and  unanticipated  by  me 
and  by  a  parliamentary  maneuver  under 
the  rules,  the  bill  was  immediately  sub- 
mitted back  to  the  House  within  a  mat- 
ter of  minutes  for  a  final  vote,  at  which 
time  I  voted  for  the  bill,  as  amended  to 
curtail  aid  to  Nasser's  government  under 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Act. 

AUTO  SAFETY  GETTING  CLOSER 

LOOK 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 

extend  my  remarks.  u-^+^^r. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er the  appalling  rise  in  the  auto  death 
rate  is  causing  increased  concern  in  re- 
sponsible corners  of  the  Nation.  Latest 
figures  show  that  in  1964  an  estunated 
48  000  Americans  died  in  traffic  mishaps. 
This  figure  is  almost  one-third  higher 
than  the  number  of  Americans  who  died 
in  combat  during  the  Korean  war. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  Safety  which  in  the 
88th  Congress  approved  Public  Laws  201 
and  515  to  encourage  higher  safety 
standards  among  auto  manufacturers 
through  more  stringent  requirements  for 
U  S  Government-purchased  vehicles  and 
other  methods,  I  was  pleased  to  see  the 
General  Services  Administration  an- 
nouncement establishing  safety  stand- 
ards for  Government-purchased   auto 


mobiles.  As  these  new  specification 
cover  such  equipment  as  wmdshielfls. 
brakes,  seat  belts,  instrument  panels,  and 
other  features,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
Government  purchases  of  vehicles  come 
to  almost  60,000  annually,  the  effects  of 
these  steps  .■should  be  widespread,  par- 
ticularly in  Mew  of  an  estimated  produc- 
tion of  8  million  cars  this  year. 

Additional  signs  of  concern  may  be 
seen  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
hearings  held  recently  on  automobile  tire 
safety  ^  Numerous  States  are  becoming 
aware  of  the  need  for  heightening  auto 

safety  standards.  ^    .v,ot  r^r^ 

And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Gen- 
eral Motors  has  become  involved  in  about 
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45  lawsuits  due  to  accidents  concerning 
one  of  their  automobiles  which  is  al- 
legedly termed  "inherently  dangerous 
due  to  its  design. 

It  is  clear  that  unless  faster  progress 
is  achieved  the  public  will  demand  action 
to  stem  the  slaughter  on  America's  high- 
ways. ^^^^^^^^___ 

PRESIDENTIAL  DISABILITY   AND 
SUCCESSION 

Mr  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minut€  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  .  .    ..  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  in  the  form 
of  a  House  joint  resolution  providing  for 
a  constitutional  amendment  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Presidential  disability  and  succes- 
sion. , 
It  seems  to  me  there  has  been  enough 
talk  about  the  lack  of  provisions  m  our 
Constitution  to  provide  this  great  coun- 
tiy  continuity  of  leadership  in  the  event 
of  Presidential  death,  resignation,  or  dis- 
ability. It  is  time  we  acted  to  do  some- 
thing to  fill  this  void. 

I  along  with  other  Americans,  am 
thankful  the  recent  hospitalization  of 
our  Pi-esident  was  due  to  a  common  com 
and  not  a  more  serious  illness.  But  the 
events  of  recent  times  attest  to  the 
urgfncv  of  immediate  action. 

The  resolution  I  have  introduced  guar- 
antees that  our  Nation  will  not  be  with- 
out a  Vice  President.  It  sets  up  ma- 
chinei-y  to  handle  succession  in  the  case 
of  disability  of  the  President.  I  do  not 
say  it  is  the  only  method  which  could  be 
considered. 

But  this  matter  must  be  considered 
and  I  am  happy  to  join  with  those  now 
pressing  for  such  consideration  by  this 
Congress. 
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and  land-grant  college  recommendations 
for  insecticide  use.  The  difficulty  lay  in 
the  fact  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration had  developed  and  adopted 
without  sufficient  advance  notice  a  new 
method  of  analysis  which  can  detect 
residues  as  small  as  0.01  parts  per  mil- 
lion The  milk  was  the  same  as  before 
witli  one  important  exception:  before 
there  was  no  question  of  its  purity;  after- 
ward, substantial  numbers  of  farmers 
had  to  dump  their  milk  as  unfit  for 
human  consumption. 

Safeguarding  the  health  interests  of 
American  consumers  is.  as  it  well  should 
be  a  primary  consideration.  But  ac- 
tions such  as  these  milk-dumping  epi- 
sodes are  economically  injurious  and  de- 
serve congressional  concern. 

Obviously,  work  is  sorely  needed  m 
further  defining  and  setting  up  stand- 
ards for  pesticide  use  as  well  as  pesti- 
cide residues.  Later  in  this  session.  I 
plan  to  introduce  legislation  to  speed  ac- 
tivities toward  this  end.  However,  this 
will  take  time  and  farmers  need  protec- 
tion in  the  interim.  In  this  interest,  I. 
therefore,  introduced  legislation  today  to 
extend  the  present  indemnity  program 
for  dairy  farmers  forced  to  dump  milk 
because  of  pesticide  residues. 

My  measure  amends  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  through  exten- 
sion of  the  indemnity  payments  provision 
from  its  current  expiration  at  the  end  of 
this  month  to  June  30.  1967.  An  appro- 
priation of  $8.8  million  made  last  year 
for  this  section  of  the  antipoverty  bill 
remains  available  until  June  30  of  this 
year  should  the  extended  authorization 
be  passed  by  Congress. 


HORTON  BILL  EXTENDING  INDEM- 
NITY PROGRAM  FOR  DAIRYMEN 
Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  ^ .    ^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  HORTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  effi- 
ciency of  American  agriculture  has  made 
this  Nation  the  best  fed  group  of  people 
in  the  history  of  civilization. 

Yet  today's  food  producer,  in  some 
respects,  works  in  a  narrow  range  of 
safety  limits.  On  the  one  hand,  he  can- 
not produce  crops,  milk,  and  livestock 
products  economically  without  using 
modern  pesticides.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  runs  the  risk  of  having  pesti- 
cide residues  show  up— even  though  ac- 
cidentally—in the  food  products  he  mar- 
kets The  incidence  of  pesticide  residues 
in  milk  throughout  the  Nation  last  year 
served  to  dramatize  this  problem. 

The  odd  thing  about  this  situation  is 
that  dairy  farmers  were  following  USDA 


LEGISLATIVE      REAPPORTIONMENT 

IN  IDAHO 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.    Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks,  and  to  include  a  memorial. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Idaho? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  today  received  a  joint  memorial 
from  the  legislature  of  my  State  of 
Idaho  calling  for  a  constitutional  con- 
vention to  consider  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  that  both  houses  of  a  bicameral 
State  legislature  need  not  be  apportioned 
solely  on  the  basis  of  population.  The 
memorial  contains  an  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Idaho  State  Legislature.  I 
have  today  introduced  a  House  joint  res- 
olution with  language  identical  to  that 
contained  in  the  memorial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  11,  1964,  a 
circuit  judge  in  Michigan  ruled  that  a 
county  board  of  supervisors  must  be  re- 
apportioned on  the  "one-man,  one-vote 
theory.  And.  on  January  5,  1965,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin ruled  similarly. 

This  I  submit,  is  an  unwarranted  in- 
trusion into  State  affairs  by  the  judi- 
ciary. Section  2  of  the  resolution  would 
deal  with  this  problem,  just  as  section  1 
deals  with  the  problem  of  apportionment 
of  State  legislatures. 


I  commend  this  joint  resolution  to  my 
colleagues,  and  respectfully  request  that 
hearings  on  it  be  called  promptly. 

Sen.\te  Joint  Memorial  1 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled: 

We  your  memorialists,  the  members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  assem- 
bled in  the  38th  session  thereof,  do  respect- 
fully represent  that: 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  should  not  prohibit  any  State  which 
has  a  bicameral  legislature  from  apportion- 
ing  the  members  of  one  house  of  such  legis- 
lature on  factors  other  than  population,  pro- 
vided that  the  plan  of  such  apportionment 
shall  have  been  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  a  vote  of  the  electorate  of  that  State; 

^nd  ,  ^^     _,  ,.    . 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  should  not  restrict  or  limit  a  State 
in  its  determination  of  how  membership  of 
governing  bodies  of  Its  subordinate  units 
should  be  apportioned;  and 

Whereas  in  proposing  an  article  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  Implementing  the  above  free- 
dom from  prohibition,  restriction  or  limita- 
tion of  apportionment,  the  article,  as  pro- 
posed should  be  Inoperative  unless  it  shall 
have  been  ratified  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
foiu-ths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  its  submission  to  the 
States  by  Congress. 

Now  therefore,  we  your  memorialists  re- 
spectfully make  application  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  an  article  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  read  as  follows: 

"ARTICLE  — 

"Section  1.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  any  State  which  has  a  bicam- 
eral legislature  from  apportioning  the  num- 
bers of  one  house  of  such  legislature  on  fac- 
tors other  than  population,  provided  that 
the  plan  of  such  apportionment  shall  have 
been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a  vote 
of  the  electorate  of  that  State. 

"Sec  2  Nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall 
restrict  or  limit  a  State  In  Its  determination 
of  how  membership  of  governing  bodies  of 
its  subordinate  units  shall  be  apportioned. 
"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  Its  submis- 
sion to  the  States  by  Congress." 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  if  Con- 
gress shall  have  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  Identical  with  that  con- 
tained m  this  memorial  prior  to  June  1,  1965, 
this  application  for  a  convention  shall  no 
longer  be  of  any  force  or  effect;  Be  It  further 
Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be.  and  he  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  forward  certlflea 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  Member  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress from  this  State,  as  being  an  applica- 
tion of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho, 
pursuant  to  article  V  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 


AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  IN  1964- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  65) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
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and  together  with  the  accompanying  pa- 
ners  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  Ulustrations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  proud  to  transmit— as  I  know  the 
congress  will  be  proud  to  receive--this 
review  of  the  significant  successes  of  our 
Nation's  aeronautics  and  space  efforts  m 
the  calendar  year  of  1964. 

The  advances  of  1964  were  gratifying 
and  heartening  omens  of  the  gains  and 
good  to  come  from  our  determined  na- 
tional undertaking  in  exploring  the  fron- 
tiers of  space.  While  this  great  enter- 
prise is  still  young,  we  began  during  the 
?ear  past  to  realize  its  potential  in  our 
life  on  earth.  As  this  report  notes,  prac- 
tical uses  of  the  benefits  of  space  tech- 
nolosv  were  almost  commonplace  around 
the  globe-warning  us  of  gathering 
storms,  guiding  our  ships  at  sea,  assist- 
ing our  mapmakers  and  serving,  most 
valuably  of  all.  to  bring  the  peoples  of 
many  nations  closer  together  in  joint 
neaceful  endeavors. 

Substantial  strides  have  been  made  in 
a  very  brief  span  of  time— and  more  are 
to  come.  We  expect  to  explore  the  moon 
not  just  visit  it  or  photograph  it.  We 
plan  to  explore  and  chart  planets  as  well. 
We  shall  expand  our  earth  laboratories 
into  space  laboratories  and  extend  our 
national  strength  into  the  space  dimen- 

^^°The  purpose  of  the  American  people- 
expressed  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  space 
age-remains  unchanged  and  unwaver- 
ing We  are  determined  that  space  shall 
be  an  avenue  toward  peace  and  we  both 
Invite  and  welcome  all  men  to  join  with 
us  in  this  great  opportunity. 

in  summary  form,  the  accompanying 

report  depicts  the  contributions  of  the 

various  departments  and  agencies  of  the 

Government  to  the  Nation's  aeronautics 

and  space  accomplishments  during  1964. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  January  27,  1965. 
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THE  17TH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
HOUSING  AND  HOME  FINANCE 
AGENCY— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sectiori 
802(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  i 
transmit  herewith  for  the  information 
of  the  Congress  the  17th  annual  report 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agen- 
cy covering  housing  activities  for  the 

calendar  year  1963. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  January  27. 1965. 


CONTROL  OF  DANGEROUS  DRUGS 
Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  DwyerJ 


may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the    Record    and    include    extraneous 

matter.  ^,  .  .    ..  „ 

The   SPEAKER.    Is   there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection.  ,.    ,    i. 

Mrs  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact 
that  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  this  morning  opened 
hearings  on  legislation  to  control  the  dis- 
tribution of  dangerous  drugs  as  its  first 
matter  of  legislative  business  is,  I  believe, 
an  occasion  for  real  satisfaction. 

As  a  cosponsor  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris],  of  the 
bill  under  consideration  and  as  a  sponsor 
of  similar  legislation  in  the  87th  and  88th 
Congresses,  I  am  especially  grateful  that 
early  and  determined  action  is  underway. 
With  the  chairman's  leadership  and  with 
increasing  awareness  of  the  devastating 
impact  on  the  youth  of  our  country  of 
readily  available,   habit-forming   drugs 
like  the  amphetamines  and  barbiturates, 
I  am  confident  that  this  Congress  can 
quickly  enact  a  bill  providing  reasonable 
and  effective  controls. 

This  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal 
carried  a  very  comprehensive  article 
summarizing  the  "goof  ball"  and  "pep 
pill"  situation  as  the  committee  begins 
its  hearings.  While  I  can  appreciate  the 
sense  of  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  re- 
tail druggists  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  certain  regulations  in  this  area,  I  do 
not  share  their  fears  that  such  regula- 
tions either  can  or  will  be  unreasonable 
under  the  terms  of  the  legislation. 

And  certainly,  the  article  makes  clear 
the  fact  that  we  cannot  wait  any  longer 
to  take  effective  action  against  a  threat 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  young  Amer- 
icans of  mammoth  proportions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  article  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 
Congressional  Hearing  Begins  on  Plan  To 

CTilRB  "GOOF  BALLS,"  "PEP  PILLS' ' :    GROWING 

Use   op   Barbiturates,    Amphetamines    by 

Teenagers  and  Others  Spurs  Measure 
(By  Joseph  W.  Sullivan) 

Washington.-A  legislative  assault  ori  the 
-Roof  ball"  and  the  "pep  pUl"  may  well  be- 
come the  new  Congress'  very  first  contribu- 
tion to  the  Great  Society. 

Faced  with  mounting  evidence  tha^  these 
habit-forming  depressants  and  stimulants 
have  supplanted  heroin  and  marijuana  a^ 
thr  country's  most  insidious  drug  threat 
legislative  leaders  are  P^^hlng  action  to  curb 
their  Illicit  distribution  ahead  of  all  other 
Johnson  administration  health  proposals 

At  House  Commerce  Committee  hearings 
beginning  this  morning,  the  Pood  and  Drug 
AdnSnlstratlon  will  make  its  pitch  for  close 
FeSral  scrutiny  of  all  makers  and  d^pen^ers 
of  the  pills.  The  object:  To  catch  plU  diver- 
sions  from  legitimate  medical  uses  as  they 

occur 

The  committee  chairman.  Democratic  Rep- 
resentative HARRIS  of  Arkansas.  Jb  already 
sponsoring  a  bill  patterned  on  the  TDAs 
nast  reauestB.  He  Intends  to  move  the  legls- 
fation  swWtly  through  the  House.  In  the 
SenSe,  Enthusiastic  backers  led  by  Connect- 
fcut's  Democratic  Senator  Dodd  assure  a 
warm  reception.  4.v»,«. 

Within  the  drug  Industry,  however   there 
are  worries  that  the  FDA's  proposed  cure 
mfy  prove  more  painful  than  the  malady 
Retail  druggist  groups  are  P'^P"^^^  <^^f  ^h* 
the  legislation  outright  unless  *hey  are  ex 
empted  from  its  tedious  recordkeeping  and 


inspection  requirements.  Drug  Producers 
fear  the  FDA  might  some  day  try  to  extend 
Its  proposed  power  to  any  medicine,  perhaps 
even  aspirin,  that  could  be  harmful  In  over- 
doses. 

FRETTING  ABOUT   "BUREAUCRATS 

"The  way  the  legislation  Is  worded  and 
the  way  those  officious  bureaucrats  at  FDA 
work,  they'll  be  Inquiring  into  every  sale  or 
any  drug  that's  subject  to  misuse,  and  that 
takes  in  nearly  everything  we  sell,  com- 
plains one  Industry  spokesman. 

"Goof  ball"  and  "pep  pUl"  are  the  com- 
mon back-alley  names  for  a  pair  of  basic  drug 
compounds:  Barbltvirates  and  amphetamines. 
Both  compounds  serve  useful  medical  pur- 
poses; both  ordinarily  must  be  prescribed 
by  doctors.  Barbiturates  fill  the  roles  of 
painkiller,  nerve  calmer  and  Just  plain  sleep- 
ing pin.  Amphetamines  can  pep  up  the 
depressed  and  the  lethargic:  they  also  can 
suppress  appetite  for  the  overweight  and  can 
relieve  nasal  congestion. 

Served  up  by  peddlers  at  highway  truck 
stops  to  long-haul  truckdrlvers  and  on  street 
corners  and  college  campuses  to  thrill-seek- 
ing  youngsters,  both  types  of  pills  can  cause 
abundant  trouble.  Pep  pills,  says  a  harassed 
New  Jersey  police  chief,  "makes  antisocial 
lions  out  of  kids  as  timid  as  mice."  When 
taken  by  truckdrlvers,  according  to  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  they  con- 
tribute to  many  truck  collisions.  Goof  balls 
create  a  trance-Uke  effect  and  remove  social 
and  sexual  inhibitions.  Both  compounds 
are  habit  forming,  though  less  so  than  true 
narcotics.  Both  can  cause  permanent  dam- 
age to  the  brain  and  nervous  system— and 
even  death. 

For  one  view  of  the  plU  problem,  listen  to 
Police  Chief  Joseph  P.  McDevltt  of  Seaside 
Heights  N  J.  Since  1960,  he  says,  disorderly 
conduct  arrests  In  that  resort  town  have 
grown  almost  fivefold.  "At  first  we  thought 
the  kids  had  found  an  Illegal  beer  tap.  but 
when  our  cops  approached  them  they'd  start 
biting,  kicking  and  shoving,  things  they 
wouldn't  do  on  alcohol."  the  chief  relates. 
"Then  we  started  noticing  other  kids  with 
glazed  or  vacant  looks  at  the  dance  halls  and 
on  the  beach  front,  and  we  realized  we  had  a 
pill  problem."  The  biggest  troublemakers 
are  hlghschoolers  spending  spring  weekends 
at  the  beach.  Police  once  broke  up  a  sex 
party  Involving  35  noisy  teenagers  In  a  rented 
cabin.  Amid  the  ripped  furniture  police 
found  a  big  supply  of  pills. 


THE    PILL    HABIT    SPREADS 

Elsewhere,   there   is   ample   evidence   that 
the  pUl  habit  Is  spreading.    Chicago  police 
Report  a  65  percent  increase  last  year  over 
1963  m  "dangerous  drug"  cases,  defined  as 
arrests  for  Illegal  sale  or  misuse  of  drvigs  not 
technically  classified  as  narcotics    Baltimore 
experienced   a  eo-percent  rise   In  the  same 
period,    in  Los  Angeles,  teenage  arrests  for 
?Sphetamlne    and   barbiturate    use    soared 
from  50  In  1958  to  321  last  year.    Police  ^ 
the  New  York  City  suburb  of  Yonkers  last 
sSmme^  pinpointed  900  tee-ge  Pimakers. 
mostly  m  upper-income  ^f  g^^°'^*'-^";.  ^^^ 
"It's  easy  to  sensationalize  the  fact  that 
some  kids  get  hopped  up  on  pll^  ^'iL^'r^'; 
mlt  lurid  crimes  or  go  beserk.    But  the  real 
tragedy  Is  measured  In  terms  that  the  aver- 
age pe«on  can't  see.  In  lives  that  sink  Into 
Stlv^lon,"  declares  Dr.  John  D.  Griffith.  Okla- 
homa's  director  of  mental  health  planning. 
?n  a  recent  6-month  survey  In  the  Oklahoma 
City  area,  Dr.  Griffith  Identified  more  than 
2,500  plUtakers  compared  to  a  "^ew  dozen 
narcotics    addicts.     Among   those    "hool^ed 
on  pills:    A  psychiatrist,  the  daughter  of  a 
prominent    physician,    and    an    Air    Force 

^^iS^contrast  to  narcotics  traffic,  w^c^  con- 
centrates  In  blg-clty  slums,  "^e  "lef^l.  P^" 
trade  1b  ubiquitous.  The  truck  stop  and  the 
roadside  tavern  have  extended  "  Into  even 
thTsmallest  communities,  according  to  the 
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FDA.  In  1962.  the  agency  surveyed  amphet- 
amine and  barbiturate  compounders  and  es- 
timated their  annual  output  at  9  billion  tab- 
lets: by  means  of  more  obscure  computa- 
tions, the  FDA  figures  at  least  half  of  these 
are  diverted  into  illegal  channels.  Though 
the  wholesale  price  is  only  a  tenth  of  a  cent 
per  tablet,  the  standard  10  cents  a  pill 
charged  by  illicit  retail  peddlers  indicates  an 
annual  take  of  at  least  $450  million. 

The  FDA  insists  it  can't  cut  this  total 
without  stronger  enforcement  tools.  Local 
autliorities  say  they  are  powerless  to  do  much 
without  Federal  help  to  shut  off  the  sources 
of  illicit  supply.  Hence  the  push  for  legisla- 
tion. 

Late  last  year  the  Senate  whisked  through 
a  bill  directing  the  FDA  to  police  the  sales 
records  of  all  firms  distributing  any  drugs 
that  may  induce  "psychotoxic  effects  or  an- 
tisocial behavior"  if  taken  in  excessive  quan- 
tities. The  object  was  to  clamp  down  on 
sales  that  start  the  pills  down  the  wrong 
paths.  The  bill  also  would  have  strength- 
ened the  FDA's  existing  powers  to  seize  such 
drugs  and  prosecute  illicit  sellers,  making  it 
a  crime  Just  to  possess  the  pills  without  a 
prescription  and  killing  a  requirement  that 
they  must  have  crossed  State  lines  before 
Federal  action  can  be  taken.  "It  can  be 
awfully  difficult  to  prove  that  a  little  pink 
pill  has  traveled  Interstate,"  complains  one 
FDA  official. 

This  measure  was  far  too  severe  for  many 
retail  druggists  and  more  than  a  few  drug 
makers.  Some  foresaw  extension  of  onerous 
recordkeeping  requirements  and  nuisance 
Inspections  to  a  wide  range  of  prescription 
products  and,  eventually,  to  such  over-the- 
counter  staples  as  cough  syrups  and  nasal  in- 
halers. (Indeed,  looking  beyond  the  pill 
problem.  FDA  officials  are  talking  seriously 
about  cracking  down  on  the  surreptitious 
use  of  cough  medicine  for  its  codeine  con- 
tent and  nasal  inhalers  for  their  ampheta- 
mine fumes).  In  any  case,  the  House  took 
no  action  on  the  pill  problem  last  session. 

The  bill  now  before  the  House  Commerce 
Committee  meets  many  of  the  industry  ob- 
jections. It  would  simplify  recordkeeping 
requirements  and  confine  them  to  drugs 
with  "depressant  or  stimulant  effect  on  the 
central  nervous  system."  While  striking  out 
the  interstate-movement  requirement  now 
limiting  Federal  action,  it  would  soften  the 
possession  clause  with  several  exemptions  to 
cover  certain  medical  needs.  Also,  it  would 
give  any  drug  producer  or  distributor  af- 
fected a  chance  to  challenge  his  inclusion 
before  an  ostensibly  independent  adviso^ry 
committee. 

But  the  retail  druggists  still  aren't  happy. 
"The  average  pharmacist  is  a  little  guy  who 
takes  a  lot  of  pride  in  his  professional  stand- 
ing." explains  a  lobbyist  sympathetic  to  his 
problems,  "and  it  burns  this  little  guy  up  to 
se*'  h's  tax  money  going  to  pay  a  lot  of  Fed- 
eral snoops  to  come  in  and  harass  him." 


A  PLEA  TO  MODERNIZE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Penn.sylvania  [Mr.  Schwei- 
KER I  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pent  in  the  Recopd  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  has  taken  important  first  steps  to 
modernize  its  procedures,  but  I  feel  ad- 
ditional reforms  are  vital  if  Congress  is 
to  function  effectively  in  the  nuclear  age. 

H.R.  3172,  which  I  have  introduced, 
would  establish  a  16-member  Commission 
on  Congressional  Reorganization  to  study 


the  organization  and  performance  of 
Congress  and  determine  ways  to  improve 
its  legislative  processes  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

The  volume  and  complexity  of  legisla- 
tion before  the  Congress  have  been  con- 
stantly increasing,  but  little  has  been 
done  over  the  decades  to  streamline  con- 
gressional rules  and  procedures. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, the  House  adopted  three  important 
rules  changes  designed  to  improve  its 
efficiency. 

These  changes  passed  the  House  224  to 
201  with  my  support.  The  narrow  23- 
vote  margin  by  which  the  three  reforms 
were  adopted  indicates  the  difficulty  of 
persuading  Congress  to  modernize  itself. 
The  legislation  which  I  hr?ve  intro- 
duced, providing  for  a  Commission  on 
Congressional  Reorganization,  would 
pave  the  way  for  further  reforms  neces- 
sai*j'  if  Congress  is  to  be  responsive  to 
present-day  needs. 

Five  members  of  the  Commission  would 
be  appointed  from  the  Senate  and  five 
from  the  House.  The  President,  and 
former  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Ti'u- 
man,  would  each  appoint  two  members, 
since  I  believe  congressional  procedures 
are  not  exclusively  the  concern  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress;  outside  experts  can  be 
valuable  in  this  role. 

The  Schweiker  bill  would  require  the 
Commission  to  study  at  least  12  problem 
areas : 

Scheduling  of  legislation.  The  work- 
load is  too  light  early  in  a  session  result- 
ing in  a  congressional  logjam  late  in 
the  session. 

Structure,  staffing  and  operation  of 
congressional  committees,  including  the 
role  of  seniority. 

Workload  of  Congress,  including  ex- 
amination of  time  devoted  to  governing 
District  of  Columbia  and  to  handling 
thousands  of  private  claim  and  immi- 
gration bills. 

Congressional  rules  and  procedures, 
including  possible  use  of  joint  appropri- 
ations hearings  by  the  Senate  and 
House,  revision  of  Senate  cloture  rule 
to  curtail  filibusters,  and  use  of  elec- 
tronic voting. 

Conflicts  of  interest  of  Members  of 
Congress. 

Term  of  office  of  Members  of  the 
House,  now  set  at  2  years. 

Communications,  travel  and  other  al- 
lowance of  Congressmen  and  Senators. 
Financing  of  election  campaigns. 
Duties  of  Senators  and  Congressmen 
regarding  appointments  to  the  service 
academies  and  postmaster  appointments. 
Strengthening  congressional  power  of 
the  purse. 

Operation  and  effectiveness  of  exist- 
ing lobbying  laws. 

Legislative  oversight  of  the  manner  in 
which  laws  are  administered. 

H.R.  3172  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion must  complete  its  study  and  for- 
ward recommendations  to  Congress  by 
January  31,  1967.  I  lU'ge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  proposed  legislation. 


"WHEN      URBAN      RENEWAL      GOES 
WRONG— NEW  YORK  IN  CRISIS 
Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
U^  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  is  to  be  highly 
commended  for  its  willingness  to  tak3  a 
hard  look  at  urban  renewal,  and  to  re- 
port its  real  impact  on  the  people  ot  tiie 
great  city  of  New  York. 

I  include  here  an  article  from  the  New- 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  Januai-j'  26, 
1965: 

When  Urban  Renewal  Goes  Wrong 

(By  Barry  Gottehrer  and  Marshall  Pecki 

Even  at  its  best,  when  the  planning  proc- 
ess flows  smoothly,  untouched  by  political 
pressures  and  indecision,  urban  renewal  still 
claims  its  victims.  As  unfortunate  as  this 
may  be,  the  greater  good  of  a  city,  the  clear- 
ing away  of  slums  and  blighted  areas,  de- 
crees It  and  someone — usually  the  small  busi- 
ness man — frequently  must  suffer  hardship 
out  of  necessity. 

Unfortunately,  in  New  York  City,  politics, 
indecision  and  haphazard  planning  have  be- 
come disturbingly  identifying  symbols  of 
more  than  a  few  urban-renewal  projects. 
This  is  the  story  of  one  of  them  and  the  un- 
necessary hardships  inflicted  by  a  city  gu\- 
ernmcnt  \mable  to  make  up  its  mind. 

MOVE 

Three  years  ago.  when  William  Brady 
decided  to  move  his  retail  tire  business  to 
larger  quarters,  he  called  his  attorney.  He 
had  already  found  what  appeared  to  be  an 
ideal  location — a  spacious  and  reasonably 
priced  garage-type  building  at  311  East  23(1 
Street — but  first,  before  he  moved  from  35ih 
Street,  he  wanted  to  make  sure  the  city  had 
no  urban-renewal  plans  for  that  block. 

A  longtime  New  Yorker,  he  had  heard 
about  what  could  happen  to  a  businessman, 
particularly  one  without  political  connec- 
tions, when  the  city's  slum-clearance  people 
went  to  work. 

His  lawyer.  Louis  Buck,  reported  back  tijat 
there  were  Indeed  plans  for  an  urban-re- 
newal project  in  the  Bellevue  Hospit.il  area. 
But,  according  to  plans  approved  by  both  the 
board  of  estimate  and  the  city  planning 
commission,  the  Bellevue  South  project  wis 
to  run  from  24th  to  28th  Streets  and  from 
First  to  Second  Avenues.  The  building;  that 
Mr.  Brady  wanted  to  buy  at  311  East  23d 
Street  was  not  to  oe  included  in  the  project 
And.  at  the  time,  according  to  Mr.  Buck,  he 
was  told  that  there  were  no  definite  plans 
to  extend  or  alter  the  boundaries  of  the 
project. 

When  researc'n  by  the  Title  Guarar.tee 
Trust  Cf.  confirmed  the  attorney's  findings. 
Mr.  Brady  was  delighted.  It  was  even  better 
than  he  had  anticipated.  Now  not  onKw  as 
he  going  to  move  his  Economy  Tire  Co.  into 
a  highly  suitable  building— with  a  business 
section  In  front  and  interior  parking  in  the 
back — but  he  also  was  moving  Into  an  area 
that,  because  of  the  nearby  urban-renewal 
project,  would  be  totally  redeveloped  and 
bring  additional  potential  customers  into 
the  neighborhood. 

SOLD 

With  these  facts  before  hlra.  Bill  Brady 
closed  the  deal  early  in  December  of  1962 
and.  with  a  $25,000  downpayment.  took  pos- 
session of  the  $250,000  property. 

"It  seemed  ideal— the  location,  the  build- 
ing, the  price — everything,"  he  said.  "I 
thought  I  had  looked  into  everything." 

He  had.  but.  as  he  and  thousands  of  oth- 
er victims  of  urban  renewal  have  learned, 
everything  frequently  Isn't  enough  In   New 
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York  Bill  Brady  had  failed  to  consider  the 
inconsistencies,  the  haphazard  planning,  and 
the  irregularities  that  have  marked  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  city's  urban-renewal  pro- 
zram  since  it  was  first  set  up. 

Within  months  after  he  had  bought  the 
building  Mr.  Brady  learned  that  the  board 
of  estimate  and  the  housing  and  redevelop- 
ment Board,  established  in  1960  to  strength- 
en and  consolidate  the  city's  urban-renewal 
orogram,  were  giving  serious  thought  to  ex- 
tending the  boundaries  of  Bellevue  South. 

Under  the  new  plan,  the  project  would  still 
run  from  First  to  Second  Avenues,  but  it 
would  also  run  from  23d  to  30th  Streets. 
Suddenly  Bill  Brady  found  himself  standing 
directly  in  the  path  of  a  Federal  bulldozer 
officlallv  named  urban  renewal  but  labeled 
h'lman'or  Negro  removal  by  Its  critics. 


PLANNING 

"Sure  the  boundaries  for  the  Bellevue 
South  project  have  changed  many  times,  but 
that's  the  'wav  planning  works."  says  one 
city  official  connected  with  the  program. 
'That's  the  way  planning  has  to  work.  When 
people  ask  about  the  area,  v/e  tell  them  that 
•Yes  as  of  this  date,  there  is  no  plan  for 
that  block.'  But  we  also  are  supposed  to 
warn  them  that  if  they  are  on  the  outskirts 
of  ri  proposed  project  the  plans  could  always 
be  changed.  Hell,  there  are  no  guarantees 
about  anything  in  this  life.  We  can't  guar- 
antee that  your  building  won't  be  burned 
down  bv  an  arsonist  either." 

This  city  official  has  a  Job  to  do— to  clear 
out  slums  and  bring  in  more  low-  and  mid- 
dle-income housing— but  he  is  part  of  a  sys- 
tem that  is  simply  not  geared  to  function 
for  the  benefit  of  the  city's  little  people, 
those  who  need  help  most  of  all. 

In  the  case  of  Bellevue  South,  residents 
and  smoU  businessmen  have  been  treated 
to  a  baffling  series  of  shifting  boundaries  to 
the  north  and  to  the  south  simply  because 
city  officials,  after  more  than  10  years  of 
planning  and  procrastination,  have  finally 
decided  that  the  larger  boundaries  provide 
"a  neater  package." 

The  project  itself  officially  dates  back  to 
April  of  1954  when  the  mayor's  committee  on 
slv.m  clearance,  headed  by  Robert  Moses, 
announced  that  low-rent.  State-aided  public 
housing  might  be  coming  between  26th  and 
30th  Streets  on  the  East  Side. 

Bellevue  Hospital,  the  largest  of  the  city's 
hospitals,  had  long  been  seeking  low-cost 
housing  In  Its  neighborhood  to  accommodate 
some  of  Its  6,600  employees,  and  when  the 
city  planning  commission  listed  the  area  as 
"substandard  and  vmsanitary"  in  December 
of  1954,  wheels  began  to  turn. 

By  June  of  195G,  when  the  slum  clearance 
committee  sought  planning  commission  and 
board  of  estimate  approval  to  proceed  with 
planning  for  the  project,  the  boundaries  had 
been  extended  to  cover  from  23d  to  30th 
Streets.  The  approval,  however,  came  at  a 
time  when  the  slum  clearance  committee 
was  under  intensive  fire  for  alleged  irregu- 
larities In  the  city's  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram—and, consequently,  the  project  was 
temporarily  shelved. 

Yet  on  June  25.  1959,  when  the  board  of 
estimate  authorized  the  slum  clearance 
committee  to  apply  for  advanced  planning 
funds,  the  project's  boundaries  now  stretched 
from  24th  to  28th  Streets.  In  fact,  as  late  as 
April  of  1961.  the  housing  and  redevelop- 
ment board  (HRB)  publicly  discussed  the 
project  with  these  same  boundaries. 

NO   SLUM 

Though  there  was  occasional  mention  in 
the  city's  newspapers  about  enlarging  the 
boundaries  again  and  an  HRB  report  dated 
December  30.  1962  (which  listed  the  bound- 
aries from  23d  to  30th  Street).  It  was  not 
until  July  of  1963  that  the  planning  com- 
mission approved  the  larger  $60  million 
project  and  the  HRB  filed  its  formal  report 
to  Washington. 


And  what  is  even  more  incredible  Is  that 
it  was  not  until  last  September  10  that  the 
board  of  estimate  got  around  to  approving 
the  new  Bellevue  South  project  and  adopted 
a  resolution  that  the  boundaries  (24th  to 
28th  Street)  set  on  June  25,  1959,  more  than 
5  years  before,  should  finally  be  amended 
to  read  from  23d  to  30th  Street. 

Today,  a  small  sign  is  fixed  to  the  front 
window  at  311  East  23d  Street.  It  reads,  "No 
Blight,  No  Slum"  and,  inside,  BUI  Brady  and 
a  half-dozen  employees  go  about  their  busi- 
ness of  seUlng  tires.  He  had  been  offered 
$150,000  by  the  city  for  his  property  after 
being  told  that  it  was  assessed  for  only 
$130,000. 

Later,  city  officials  discovered  that  Mr. 
Brady's  1964  city  tax  bill  listed  the  assessed 
valuation  at  $170,000,  $40,000  more  than  the 
recent  assessment  and  $20,000  more  than 
they  had  offered  him.  Yet,  despite  this  ap- 
parent discrepancy,  he  has  been  offered  no 
adjustment. 

So  Bill  Brady  has  decided  to  sue  and  has 
hired  Samuel  Goldstein,  an  attorney  who 
specializes  In  condemnation  cases.  If  this 
case  runs  true  to  form,  it  will  drag  out  for 
more  than  a  year  and,  though  he  will  prob- 
ably recover  some  percentage  of  the  money 
he  "feels  he  is  legally  entitled  to,  he  must 
now  share  it  with  an  attorney. 

Some  condemnation  attorneys  receive  a 
minimum  of  25  percent,  but  most  work  on  a 
sliding  scale,  charging  approximately  5  per- 
cent If  the  amount  Is  near  the  assessed  value, 
considerably  more  If  the  owner  seeks  what 
he  considers  payment  in  full  for  his  Invest- 
ment, tangible  and  Intangible.  Mr.  Brady 
expects  to  pay  his  attorney  $20,000. 

"It's  taken  me  a  while  but  I've  finally 
learned  that  in  this  city  you've  got  to  look 
out  for  yourself,"  says  Bill  Brady.  "I've 
fought  this  all  the  way  and  I  can't  fight  any 
more.  I've  got  to  pick  up  the  pieces  and 
start  again.  I've  got  to  take  second  best.  I 
paid  out  $250,000  and  It  seems  right  that  I 
should  get  It  back.  You  know,  they  claimed 
I  hadn't  made  a  down  payment,  came  up 
here  looking  me  over  as  If  there  was  some 
funny  business  going  on.  Well  I  know  what 
is  right  and  what  Is  wrong.  But  I've  got  to 
take  what  they  say.  They  make  it  sound 
like  it  is  the  law." 

RENTS 


Until  his  suit  is  settled,  he  will  continue 
to  look  for  another  location  (he  has  had  no 
luck  so  far)  and  continue  to  sell  tires  at  311 
East  23d  Street,  a  building  he  now  rents 
from  the  city.  The  rent  has  been  set  at 
81.360  a  month  but.  because  the  city  is  using 
four  offices  above  his  garage  as  special  quar- 
ters for  the  project  administration  and  be- 
cause he  Is  still  paying  the  gas  and  electric 
bill  for  the  entire  building.  Mr.  Brady  has 
requested  a  reduction,  which  the  city  Is  now 
considering. 

"The  last  decade  has  seen  a  complete  shift 
from  brick  and  mortar  renewal  to  human  re- 
newal in  this  city,"  says  Milton  Mollen.  the 
city's  housing  chief.  "Despite  its  youth, 
great  strides  have  been  made  In  New  York 
City  under  its  renewal  program.  I  think 
the"  people  who  criticize  the  program  just 
don't  know  what  they're  talking  about. 
Under  our  program,  the  people  wind  up  In 
better  housing  and  the  businessmen  are 
reimbursed." 

These  are  noble  sentiments,  but.  In  the 
case  of  Bellevue  South  and  other  past  proj- 
ects, they  are,  at  best,  half-truths.  To  any- 
one who  spends  a  week  or  even  a  few  hours 
talking  to'  the  residents  and  businessmen 
of  the  area.  It  would  seem  that  New  York's 
human  renewal,  at  times,  palnfuUy  ignores 
the  human  element.  Just  look  at  a  cross- 
section  of  the  area's  residents  and  business- 
men: 

Mario  Sargentl.  a  crippled,  52-year-old 
importer  of  food  delicacies.  Is  a  two-time 
victim  of  urban  renewal.  He  had  been 
forced  out  of  the  Chelsea  area  by  a  State- 


aided,  low-income  housing  project  In  1958 
and  had  moved  to  East  24th  Street  In  1959. 

He  says  he  hired  an  attorney  and  an 
architect  to  check  out  urban-renewal  plans 
for  the  area. 

He  also  says — and  his  lawyer  concurs — 
that  they  were  told  by  the  city  planning 
commission  that  there  were  no  plans  for  333 
East  24th  Street. 

IMPOSSIBLE 

The  planning  commission — and  the  HRB — 
both  say  that  this  is  impossible,  that  there 
were  plans  for  24th  Street  to  be  Included  in 
the  Bellevue  South  project  at  that  time. 
They  also  say  that  they  can't  understand  how 
It  could  possibly  have  happened. 

"It  just  doesn't  make  sense,"  says  Lloyd 
Kaplan,  of  the  planning  commission.  "He 
should  have  been  told.  But.  if  he  was  told, 
it  Just  doesn't  make  sense  that  he  would  still 
have  bought  the  property." 

Mr.  Sargentl  did  buy  the  property,  for 
$63,000,  and  says  he  spent  an  additional  $40,- 
000  to  remodel  It.  The  city  appraisal  for  his 
property  was  only  $68,000  and  now  he.  too.  Is 
being  forced  to  sue  the  city  for  money  that 
his  lawyer  tells  him  is  rightfully  his. 

"I  don't  know  where  I  stand  any  more," 
says  Mr.  Sargentl.  "I  can't  move  until  I  get 
the  money  from  the  city.  I  can't  do  any- 
thing. The  city  doesn't  care  about  me  or 
any  of  the  people  down  here.  I've  worked 
hard  In  this  city.  The  city  has  let  me  down. 
Where  do  I  go  from  here?  What  can  I  do? 
Start  all  over  again — from  scratch?" 

WRONG 

The  City  Textile  Printing  Corp..  which  em- 
ploys 80  people,  mostly  in  unskilled  jobs,  has 
been  on  East  27th  Street  for  18  years.  "We 
can't  stop  what  they're  doing."  says  Irving 
Moskowitz,  a  company  executive.  "The  city 
says  it's  all  for  progress  and  we  don't  have  a 
leg  to  stand  on.  But  there's  another  side  to 
this.  If  they  force  all  of  us  out  of  business, 
where  are  they  going  to  get  tax  money  from? 
The  city  compains  about  losing  businesses 
and  unskilled  Jobs  and  then  they  do  this. 
Since  we've  been  forced  to  move,  we're  now 
going  to  look  for  the  most  favorable  spot — 
taxwise  and  laborwlse."  And,  according  to 
the  company,  the  list  of  possible  new  sites 
does  not  Include  a  single  one  in  New  York 
City. 

George  Baderian,  74,  has  owned  the  candy 
store  at  the  corner  of  23d  Street  since  1911 
and  lives  above  it,  on  the  third  floor  with  his 
three  sons. 

"It  Is  wrong  what  they  are  doing  to  this 
neighborhood,"  he  says.  "The  city  Is  out  for 
itself.  It's  not  looking  out  for  me.  I  spent 
my  life  here.  You  know  what  happens  when 
a  fish  comes  out  of  water.  It  dies.  When  I 
leave  here,  I  die." 

Duncan  Campbell  Is  a  sheetmetal  worker 
who  emigrated  with  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren from  Scotland  8  years  ago.  Today,  he 
lives  at  328  East  28th  Street.  His  problem: 
He  earns  too  much  to  move  Into  the  low- 
income  Nathan  Straus  development  nearby 
and  too  little  to  move  Into  one  of  the  middle 
Income  buildings  that  are  planned  for  the 
area. 

"There  have  been  five  different  men  here 
looking  and  asking  what  we  want  to  do,"  says 
Mrs.  Campbell.  "We've  been  doing  fine  untU 
now.  We've  been  working  hard.  It's  almost 
as  if  we  were  going  to  be  penalized  for  work- 
ing hard.    The  city  Is  killing  initiative." 

Irving  Brender  owns  a  drycleanlng  shop  at 
the  corner  of  28th  Street  and  Second  Avenue. 
He  and  his  mother  bought  the  building  in 
May  of  1961.  The  city  today  has  offered  him 
$58,990  for  his  property.  Outside  the  project 
area  but  only  two  blocks  up  the  avenue, 
a  bulldinc  smaller  than  his  own  is  on  sale 
for  $85,000.  Mr.  Brender  cannot  afford  to 
buy  this  new  building. 

"I  Just  happen  to  be  In  the  way."  he  says. 
'Tm  Just  going  to  get  the  least  they  want 
toeiveme." 
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Irving  Feuer,  part  owner  of  the  Peter 
Cooper  Pharmacy  on  First  Avenue  near  24th 
Street,  Is  hopeful  that  the  Department  of 
Relocation  will  move  his  store  to  a  tempo- 
rary location  somewhere  within  the  renewal 
area  during  the  construction.  For  if  the 
pharmacy  is  forced  to  close  temporarily  or 
move  far  out  of  the  area  temporarily.  Mr. 
Feuer  fears  he  may  be  out  of  business  perma- 
nently. 

COMPETrriON 

Another  pharmacy  has  already  rented 
quarters  Just  up  the  block  in  New  York 
Towers,  a  luxury  apartment  house  Just  re- 
cently completed  at  305  East  24th  Street. 

••We  may  be  the  old.  established  drug- 
store now.'-  savs  Mr.  Feuer.  "but  with  a  new 
drugstore  up  the  street,  how  many  customers 
are  going  to  come  back  to  us  when  we  move 
back?     That  other  store  Is  hurting  us  al- 

rG3dv  ** 

It  Is  the  new  apartment  house  that  really 
Infiu-lates  most  of  the  area's  longtime  resi- 
dents and  businessmen.  This  house,  where 
rents  average  between  $70  and  S75  a  month 
per  room,  was  put  up  In  the  last  3  years, 
even  though  its  owners  knew  that  the  city 
already  had  urban  renewal  plans  for  the  area 
and  conceivably  could  decide  at  almost  any- 
time that  their  project  did  not  fit  into  the 
Bellevue  South  plans.  ^  .^  , 

"Sure  it  was  a  risk."  says  Nelson  Seitel. 
one  of  the  six  owners  of  the  house,  an  at- 
torney and  a  former  aid  and  commissioner 
of  labor  under  Mayor  Wagner.  "We  figured 
we  could  always  move  faster  than  the  city. 

By  August  of  1963.  when  the  city  planning 
commission  held  a  hearing  on  a  petition  to 
utilize  that  site  for  a  public  housing  project, 
the  New  York  Towers  people  had  already 
relocated  all  122  tenants,  cleared  the  land, 
and  started  excavation. 

CONVINCER 

Mr  Seitel  who  represented  his  coowners 
at  the  hearing,  says  he  never  discussed  the 
apartment  house  with  the  mayor,  and  doubts 
whether  his  political  connections  helped  him 
in  any  way.  He  Insists  that  It  was  a  Federal 
Hovising  Administration  commitment  of  $50 
a  foot  ( the  price  the  city  would  have  to  pay 
to  acquire  the  cleared  land)  and  the  support 
of  Federal  Housing  Administrator  Robert 
Weaver  who  said  the  Federal  agency  would 
not  finance  a  public -hoxoslng  project  at  that 
price  that  ultimately  convinced  the  city  ad- 
ministration    that     the     apartment     house 

should  stay. 

Bellevue  South  residents  and  businessmen, 
far  less  successful  in  their  attempts  to  save 
their  homes  and  their  livelihoods,  insist, 
without  proof,  that  Mr.  Seitel's  political  con- 
nections were  the  determining  factor. 

Whatever  the  reason  or  reasons,  the  fact 
remains  that  a  long  shot  paid  off  for  Mr. 
Seitel  and  his  partners— their  house  is  now 
listed  as  part  of  the  approved  overall  plan 
for  Bellevue  South— while  several  sure  things 
have  run  out  of  the  money  for  some  other 
people,  who  never  worked  for  the  mayor. 

"We  found  a  good  deal  of  support,  almost 
as  much  as  opposition,  for  the  Bellevue  South 
project,"  claims  Milton  Mollen. 

What  he  means  Is  that  the  residents  and 
owners  of  the  new  apartment  house,  the 
directors  and  staff  of  the  church  and  civic 
organizations,  which  will  become  part  of  the 
protect,  and  the  people  of  Bellevue  Hospital, 
who  one  day  will  benefit  from  it,  are  all 
strongly  In  favor  of  this  plan. 

What  he  does  not  say  Is  that  there  has 
been  virtually  no  support  from  the  people 
Bellevue  South  affects  most— those  who  pres- 
ently live  and  own  businesses  there. 

PROBLEM 

Perhaps  the  biggest  problem  here— and  In 
almost  every  other  urban  renewal  area— is 
the  determination  of  what  is  and  what  Is  not 
a  sliun.  To  people  who  live  and  work  In 
these  seven  blocks  (6,215  residents  and  147 
reUil  shops),  this  area   Is  by  no  means  a 


slum  or  seriously  blighted.  It  needs  re- 
habilitation, they  agree,  but  It  does  not  need 
a  bulldozer.  ^^      ,^  , 

But  to  the  city  and  Bellevue  Hospital, 
which  remains  the  main  force  behind  the 
project,  the  seven-block  area  Is  definitely  a 
slum.  Of  the  2.224  dwelling  units  there,  the 
HRB  tlassifies  1,632  as  "dilapidated,"  289  as 
"deteriorating."  and  only  303  as  "sound." 

Under  present  plans  (Mr.  Mollen  says  It 
will  be  a  minimum  of  5  years  until  the  proj- 
ect is  completed),  the  city  Intends  to  re- 
habilitate only  233  apartment  units.  In  the 
place  of  the  others,  the  city  plans  to  put 
up  17  buildings  with  2.260  apartments.  Of 
these,  only  210  will  be  public  housing,  with 
35  percent  of  the  others  averaging  between 
$24  and  $33  a  room. 

Yet  the  dislocation  of  residents  in  the 
Bellevue  South  project  area  has  been  a  lot 
less  painful  than  it  has  been  In  other  renewal 
areas.  Although  there  Is  not  enough  public 
and  low-Income  housing  In  the  project,  267 
apartments  have  been  reserved  In  the  re- 
cently completed  Nathan  Straus  Houses,  a 
low-income  public  housing  project  Just  out- 
side Bellevue  South  between  27th  and  28th 
Streets  and  2d  and  3d  Avenues. 


PROPOSAL 

One  proposal— put  forward  by  the  Bellevue 
South  Tenants  Association — called  for  the 
city  to  build  housing  for  the  people  of  Belle- 
vue Hospital  on  highway  and  air  rights  over 
the  East  River  Drive  and  suggested  that  the 
HRB  rehabilitate  rather  than  tear  up  the 
seven-block  area.  This  proposal  was  present- 
ed at  a  city  hall  hearing  and,  despite  loud 
and  enthusiastic  support,  was  quickly  for- 
gotten. ^   ^„ 

It  Is  precisely  this  conflict  between  rehabil- 
itation and  bulldozing  that  cuts  to  the  heart 
of  urban  renewal.  Everybody  agrees  slums 
and  blight  are  bad.  It  Is  the  method  of 
getting  rid  of  them  that  disturbs  many  peo- 
ple and  the  city's  haphazard  planning  that 
disturbs  many  more. 

There  will  always  be  a  basic  conflict  where 
urban  renewal  Is  concerned.  The  city  gov- 
ernment will  always  insist  a  project  Is  for 
the  greater  good  and  the  area's  residents 
and  small  businessmen  will  Invariably  Insist 
that  it  isn't.  This  conflict  Is  not  dlfBcult  to 
understand. 

In  many  instances,  these  people  have  paid 
a  price  for  progress  that  is  truly  necessary 
for  the  city's  greater  good.  Yet,  in  the  case 
of  Bellevue  South  and  other  projects  where 
haphazard  planning,  indecision,  and  politics 
have  caused  further  and  greater  hardship  on 
the  area's  residents  and  businessmen,  the 
price  for  progress  is  too  high.  Here,  the 
people  have  ceased  to  be  victims  of  iirban 
renewal.  They  have  become  instead  victims 
of  the  city  administration. 


TO  MANY  NEW  YORKERS.  URBAN 
RENEWAL  HAS  COME  TO  MEAN 
NEGRO  REMOVAL,  SAYS  THE  NEW 
YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  reported  on 
January  25,  1965,  that  the  public  hous- 
ing program  in  New  York  City  was  set 
up  to  cure  at  least  one  of  the  problems 
of  poverty,  but.  because  of  limited  funds, 
unlimited  redtape,  and  little  direction 


from  the  top,  "it  seems  to  have  created 
almost  as  many  problems  as  it  has 
solved," 

"New  York,  Greatest  City  in  the 
World— And  Everything  Is  Wrong  With 
It"  reads  a  headline  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

It  is  a  city  in  which  a  public-housing  pro- 
gram has  been  set  up  to  cure  at  least  one  of 
the  problems  of  poverty,  but,  because  of 
limited  funds,  unlimited  redtape,  and  little 
direction  from  the  top.  It  seems  to  have  cre- 
ated almost  as  many  problems  as  It  has 
solved.  There  are  currently  520.000  people 
living  In  public  housing,  but  there  are  more 
than  660,000  others  now  waiting  to  get  In. 
At  the  rate  that  public  housing  has  been 
constructed  over  the  last  2  years  (12.000 
units  or  apartments  since  1962),  it  would 
take  someone  more  than  10  years  to  gain 
admittance  to  a  public-housing  project  if 
he  applied  today. 

It  is  a  city  in  which  more  than  $2.19  billion 
has  been  committed  to  urban-renewal  proj- 
ects since  1950  In  an  attempt  to  wipe  out 
slums  and  provide  decent  low  and  middle 
Income  housing,  but  one  In  which  the  slums 
continue  to  spread,  the  ghettos  remain,  and 
there  Is  still  a  critical  shortage  of  low  and 
middle  Income  housing.  To  many  New 
Yorkers,  urban  renewal  has  come  to  mean 
Negro  or  human  removal,  the  shifting  of  a 
minority  group  from  one  slum  to  another. 

In  my  hope  that  new  housing  legisla- 
tion covering  urban  renewal  will  forth- 
rightly  move  to  cure  the  festering  prob- 
lems uncovered  and  reported  by  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  I  am  enclosing  the 
following  article  from  that  fine  news- 
paper which  was  published  in  its  Janu- 
ary 26.  1965,  issue: 
[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Herald  Tribune, 

Jan. 26, 19651 

Aroused    and    Indignant— Urban    Renewal 

Hope:  Plagued  by  Indecision 

(By  Barry  Gottehrer  and  Marshall  Peck) 

To  New  York  and  dozens  of  other  cities, 
fighting  a  seemingly  endless,  sometimes  futile 
war  against  spreading  slums,  urban  renewal 
has  become  the  chief— and  essential- 
weapon  for  progress.  But  In  New  York— 
and  elsewhere  to  varying  degrees— It  Is  fre- 
quently a  peculiar  sort  of  progress,  one  that 
destroys  slums  out  of  necessity  but  one  that 
also  often  destroys  small  businesses  and  up- 
roots lower  Income  families  out  of  Ignorance, 
Incompetence  and  Indecision. 

Despite  the  city's  extravagant  claims,  the 
15-year-old  slum  clearance  program  in  New 
York  has  consistentlv  failed  to  live  up  to  Its 
original  purpose— "the  realization  as  soon 
as  feasible  of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable 
living     environment     for     every     American 

family." 

The  slum-clearance  program  officially  came 
into  being  in  1949  with  the  passage  of  the 
title  I  section  of  the  Federal  Housing  Act. 
Under  the  legislation,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  pay  cities  for  slum  clearance 
and  redeveloping  by  putting  up  two-thlros 
(the  other  third  to  be  paid  in  full  by  the 
city  or  split  between  the  city  and  the  State) 
of  the  cost  of  buying  up  and  clearing  slum 
areas.  The  cleared  land  was  then  to  be 
turned  over  to  builders  and  developers  at  a 
considerably  lower  price  than  they  would 
have  had  to  pay  If  they  had  cleared  the  land 
themselves. 

WHEN  rr  began 

The  term  "urban  renewal"  was  brought 
into  use  in  1954  when  the  Federal  Housing 
Act  was  extended  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance on  a  similar  basis  for  conservation,  re- 
habilitation and  comprehensive  planning 
and  redevelopment. 

Since  1949,  the  U.S.  Government  has  ap- 
proved more  than  $4  billion  worth  of  urban 
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rpnewal  contributions  nationally,  with  more 
San  $263  million  allocated  for  New  York 
ntv  out  of  this,  after  15  years,  the  city 
now' has  41  federally  aided  projects  totaling 
^074  apartment  units  in  varying  stages  of 
Dlannlng  or  construction. 
^Through  last  month,  however,  only  3 
nf  these  41  projects  and  only  24,052  of  these 
63  074  apartments  were  listed  as  completed 
bv  the  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Board. 
In  a  city  In  which  the  slums  and  ghettos  con- 
tinue to  spread  and  where  there  is  a  des- 
nerate  need  for  more  public  and  mlddle- 
fncome  housing.  15  years  of  urban-renewal 
^ork  and  money  have  not  made  notably 
impressive  headway.  ,,„„„„, 

The  failure  of  the  city's  urban-renewal 
nroeram— <oupled  with  a  severe  shortage  of 
public  housing  (New  York  voters  rejected 
two  amendments  last  November  that  would 
have  provided  2,500  additional  publlc-hous- 
ine  units— have  made  the  housing  problem 
one  of  the  most  critical  facing  the  city. 

Some  125  million  New  Yorkers  live  In 
substandard  housing  today  and  more  than 
600.000  need  to  and  can't   get   Into  public 

^°The"white  middle  class  continues  to  desert 
the  city  (more  than  800,000  have  left  since 
1950)  because  the  apartments  in  Manhattan 
are,  for   the   most   part,   too   small   or   too 

^^And  the  city's  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans. 
the  principal  victims  of  urban  renewal,  con- 
tinue   to    be    pushed    from    one    slum    to 

another.  ,      .,     .   .„ 

One  of  the  most  outspoken  and  articulate 
critics  of  haphazardly  administered  and 
Doorlv  planned  urban  renewal  is  Representa- 
tive JOHN  V.  Lindsay,  whose  17th  Congres- 
sional District  includes  the  Bellevue  South 
area  To  the  Republican  Congressman, 
urban  renewal  Is  necessary  for  progress.  But 
he  seems  to  feel  that  In  New  York  City  urban 
renewal  has  unfortunately  been  allowed  to 
become  a  necessary  evil  Instead  of  a  neces- 
sarv  good  in  many  instances.  ,  ,q.q  „ 

"The  purpose  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is 
not  served  when  we  Indiscriminately  era^e 
whole  communities  from  the  map."  says  Mr. 
Lindsay.  "We  must  stop  destroying  neigh- 
borhoods In  the  name  of  urban  renewal.  We 
must  stop  ruining  businesses,  scattering  the 
families  we  should  keep  and  creating  greater 
pressure  on  deteriorating  housing— all  in  the 
name  of  urban  renewal.  Past  programs  have 
been  urban  removal  rather  than  urban 
renewal." 

PAYING  the  price 

To  a  great  extent.  New  York  City  today  Is 
paylnp  for  the  capricious  manner  in  which 
the  urban-renewal  program  was  run  through 
the  years.  Under  the  direction  of  master 
builder  Robert  Moses  and  his  committee  on 
slum  clearance,  the  urban-renewal  or  title  I 
program— as  It  was  originally  called— was 
the  subject  of  criticism  and  the  object  of 
controversy  almost  from  the  beginning. 

Unlike  other  cities,  which  would  relocate 
the  residents  and  then  clear  the  land  before 
turning  the  sites  over  to  private  developers. 
New  York^  insisted  upon  turning  over  the 
sites  wlth^the  buildings  still  standing  and 
the  tenants  still  paying  rent.  This  was  done 
because  Mr.  Moses  said  It  was  the  only  way 
he  could  get  firm  commitments  from  devel- 
opers. And  what  Mr.  Moses  wanted,  Mr. 
Moses  got.  .      „        . 

It  was  precisely  this  policy,  which  allowed 
developers  to  delay  relocation  and  clearance 
almost  Indefinitely  while  collecting  rents 
from  their  slum  tenants,  that  led  to  the  stert 
of  the  program's  troubles.  By  mid-1956, 
with  10  projects  approved  but  all  running 
far  behind  schedule,  hints  of  scandal  and 
criticism  of  the  way  many  slum  residents 
were  being  treated  were  commonplace.  But 
the  biggest  explosion — centering  around  the 
Manhattantown  project,  a  six-block  area  be- 
tween Amsterdam  Avenue  and  Central  Park 
West  and  97th  and  100th  Streets— was  yet 
to  come. 


The  plan,  calling  for  the  construction  of 
17  apartment  houses  with  2,720  units,  was 
approved  by  the  board  of  estimate  in  Sep- 
tember of  1951  and  scheduled  for  completion 
bv  August  of  1956.  Manhattantown.  Inc-— 
a  group  of  developers  headed  by  a  builder 
named  Jack  Ferman  and  Samuel  Caspert 
who  previously  had  been  appointed  a  city 
marshal  by  Mayor  William  O'PwyeT-oh- 
talned  the  six-block  area,  which  the  city  had 
condemned  for  $16.3  million,  for  $3.1  million, 
putting  up  only  $1  mUlion  in  cash. 
the  manhattantown  story 
But  it  wasn't  until  the  fall  of  1954  when 
the  U.S.  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee held  a  1-day  hearing  in  New  York 
that  the  story  began  to  leak  out. 

Mr  Caspert  disclosed  how  he  had  set  up 
a  separate  firm  headed  by  his  son-in-law 
which  bought  all  the  refrigerators  and  gas 
ranges  in  the  Manhattantown  tenements  for 

$33,000. 

The  son-in-law  then  rented  the  exact  same 
refrigerators  and  ranges  back  to  Manhattan- 
town  which,  in  less  than  a  year,  paid  him 
$115  326.  Though  the  Senate  committee  re- 
ported that  $649,215  had  been  siphoned  out 
of  the  Manhattantown  project  by  similar 
methods  in  its  first  18  months  of  operation, 
no  official  action  was  taken  by  either  Mayor 
Wagner  or  Mr.  Moses. 

When  charges  of  Irregularities  continued 
and  the  project's  scheduled  completion  day 
came  in  August  of  1956  without  a  single 
building  having  even  been  started,  Mr. 
Moses  blamed  the  Federal  officials  for  takmg 
too  much  time  in  underwriting  a  loan  for 
the  developers.  Yet  even  when  the  loans 
were  approved  the  Manhattantown  develop- 
ers did  not  pick  them  up.  The  situation 
became  so  bad  in  the  Manhattantown  tene- 
ments that  one  tenant  complained  she  had 
no  hot  water  for  3  months  and  no  water  at 
all  for  1  month. 

By  mld-1957,  the  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem no  longer  could  be  evaded  or  denied. 
Though  developers  were  collecting  millions 
of  dollars  in  rent  from  slum  tenements 
throughout  the  city,  some  of  them  had  not 
even  bothered  to  pay  their  taxes  or  interest 
to  the  city.  Of  the  $1  million  owed  the  city, 
Manhattantown  owed   more  than  $414,000. 

the  mayor's  VIEW 

Finally,  on  June  11,  1957,  the  slum  clear- 
ance committee  recommended  that  the  city 
start  foreclosure  action  to  repossess  the  Man- 
hattantown site.  Nearly  6  years  after  the 
project  had  first  been  approved,  Manhattan- 
town  had  not  paid  Its  taxes  (which  now 
totaled  $620,000),  had  not  cleared  Its  land, 
had  not  started  construction  of  its  first 
apartment,  and  had  not  even  picked  up  its 
Federal  commitments. 

At  a  city  hall  press  conference.  Mayor 
Wagner,  who  had  steadfastly  supported  the 
slum  clearance  committee  and  its  chairman 
and  would  continue  to  do  so,  was  asked  why 
he  had  done  nothing  but  deny  all  charges 
involving  Manhattantown  In  the  past. 
"We  were  misled,"  said  the  mayor. 
"You  mean  to  say  you  were  conned  for  5 
years?"  asked  one  reporter,  who  had  been  a 
persistent  critic  of  the  Manhattantown 
setup. 

"Well  if  you  want  to  put  It  that  way- 
yes,"  he  said.  "I  guess  you  could  say  we 
were  conned  for  5  years." 

Ultimately,  under  a  new  sponsor  (Webb  & 
Knapp,  later  replaced  by  Alcoa  Residences 
inc  )  and  under  a  new  name  (Park  West 
Village)  the  Manhattantown  project  be- 
came a  reality.  Today.  2.525  units  are  oc- 
cupied (at  rents  between  $28  and  $55  a 
room)    and  another  140  are  \inderway. 

Manhattantown,  however,  wasn't  the  only 
urban-renewal  project  tainted  with  scandal 
and  dotted  with  Irregularities.  In  others,  it 
also  became  obvious  that  urban  renewal 
might  not  always  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 


Blum  residents,  but  it  certainly  didn't  harm 
the  developers. 

At  one  point,  the  program  was  being  run  so 
haphazardly  that  a  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istrator in  Washington  reportedly  decided  to 
do  something  about  it.  According  to  this 
story,  the  Administrator  sent  word  to  the 
slum  clearance  committee  In  New  York  that 
further  funds  would  be  withheld  until  the 
city  cleaned  up  its  program,  eliminated  the 
scandal,  and  started  providing  better  housing 
and  relocation  for  the  people  pushed  out. 

Within  a  week,  the  Administrator  reported- 
ly received  a  call  from  a  superior.  The  mes- 
sage was  supposed  to  have  been  loud  and 
clear:    "Leave    Bob    Moses    and    New    York 

alone."  ,  ^  , 

The  Administrator  Is  said  to  have  taken 
the  advice  and  Mr.  Moses,  whose  own  honesty 
and  integrity  have  never  been  questioned, 
continued  to  administer  New  York's  urban- 
renewal  program  in  the  way  he  saw  fit. 

(The  Tribune  repeatedly  has  attempted  to 
Interview  Mr.  Moses  about  his  role  In  the 
city's  urban-renewal  program  and  Its  history, 
but  has  been  told  that  Mr.  Moses  would  un- 
der no  condition  speak  to  anyone  from  this 
newspaper  about   anything.) 

Finally  In  1960,  the  housing  and  redevel- 
opment board  was  established  to  take  over 
the  duties  of  the  slum  clearance  commit- 
tee and  six  other  municipal  programs.  Un- 
fortunately, In  New  York,  unlike  several 
other  cities  (Boston,  for  one) .  the  urban-re- 
newal program  and  the  city's  planning  unit, 
both  of  which  overlap  in  many  areas,  were 
not  brought  under  a  single  administration. 


A  PLANNING  DECISION 

It  is  Still  up  to  the  city  planning  com- 
mission, which  has  received  $3.7  mUllon  from 
the  Federal  Government  under  a  new  urban- 
renewal  arm  called  the  community  renewal 
program,  to  hold  preliminary  hearings  and 
designate  specific  areas  for  urban  renewal. 

It  is  then  up  to  the  HRB  to  request  addi- 
tional funds  from  the  Federal  Government 
for  further  study  of  these  designated  areas 
and  perhaps  someday,  for  ultimate  condem- 
nation and'  clearance.  Theoretically  the 
HRB  cannot  Initiate  an  urban-renewal  proj- 
ect and  the  planning  commission  cannot 
complete  one. 

Caught  up  m  this  massive  bureaucracy  and 
this  needless  duplication  of  time,  money,  and 
effort,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  New  York- 
ers must  wait— unable  to  move  because  there 
Is  no  place  to  move  to  and  unable  to  repair 
their  homes  or  businesses  because  banks  are 
extremely  reluctant  to  extend  credit  to  some- 
one whose  business  or  home  might  be  torn 
down  In  the  next  few  years. 

What  then  is  the  difference  between  the 
city's  urban  renewal  program  5  years  ago  and 
today?  Essentially,  the  difference  seems  to 
be  that  the  people  running  the  program  now 
have  their  hearts  in  the  right  place.  There 
are  still  occasional  whispers  of  scandal,  but 
they  are  Infrequent  and  unsubstantiated. 

Under  Chairman  Milton  Mollen,  who  last 
week  was  named  to  coordinate  all  of  the 
city's  housing  programs,  the  HRB  picked 
up  the  cry  of  other  cities  in  following  the 
leadership  of  New  Haven  Mayor  Richard  Lee 
and  his  emphasis  on  "human  renewal."  Mr. 
Mollen  tactfully  avoids  criticizing  the  old 
slum  clearance  committee  ("I'd  rather  not 
talk  about  the  past,"  he  says) .  but  believes 
that  the  entire  emphasis  of  the  program  has 
changed  for  the  better— "from  simply  clear- 
ing slums  to  a  concern  for  the  problems 
they  symptomlze." 

"I  think  urban  renewal  Is  the  hope  of 
many  areas  of  the  city,"  he  says.  "Without 
It  there's  uncertainty.  As  it  is,  there  s  in- 
action on  one  hand.  In  certain  areas,  such 
as  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  private  enterprise 
won't  go  in.  On  the  other  hand,  In  other 
areas,  private  real  estate  interests  are  mov- 
ing In  They  only  disrupt  the  neighborhood 
and  they  provide  no  relocation  for  the  peo- 
ple." 
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In  New  York  now.  the  department  of  re- 
location, which  was  set  up  In  November  of 
1962,  has  taken  the  Job  of  urban  renewal 
relocating  away  from  the  builders.  And  the 
city  Itself— and  not  the  builders— remains  In 
control  of  the  apartments  and  stores,  col- 
lecting the  rents  until  everyone  is  relocated 
and  the  site  Is  cleared.  Then— and  only 
then— is  the  land  turned  over  to  the  develop- 
ers. 

These  are  decided  Improvements— steps  in 
the  right  direction- but  the  administration 
of  the  program  and  its  accomplishments 
remain  far  from  Impressive. 

One  need  look  no  further  than  Lincoln 
Center  for  a  vivid  example  of  the  city's  ur- 
ban-renewal program  at  its  very  best  and. 
yet  at  the  same  time,  still  not  satisfying 
everyone. 

At  its  best,  the  Lincoln  Center  project 
cleared  awav  a  seriously  blighted  area  and 
provided  the  city  with  a  cultural  core— in- 
cluding a  new  theater,  a  new  philharmonic 
hall,  and  an  opera  house— that  any  city  in 
the  world  would  be  proud  to  possess. 

Yet  even  here — where  the  beauty  and 
worth  of  the  cultural  center  so  clearly  dem- 
onstrate a  step  forward  from  the  slum  it 
replaced— there  has  been  criticism- and,  to 
a  degree,  the  criticism  is  valid. 

C.\USE    FOR    CRITICISM 

In  the  place  of  the  low  rent,  admittedly 
slum  housing,  a  string  of  expensive  apart- 
ment houses  have  been  built— far  out  of 
the  price  range  of  the  people  these  build- 
m-'s  have  disnossessed.  This  is  the  continu- 
ing failure  o*f  urban  renewal— this  aimless 
traffic  and  removal  of  lower  income  people 
from  one  slum  to  another— and  It  is  one  that 
New  York  officials  have  been  unable  to  solve. 

HRB  officials  are  quick  to  point  out  that 
the  Lincoln  Center  apartment  houses  are  In- 
'tegrated,  but  they  usually  fail  to  mention 
that  thev  are  integrated  by  upper-middle- 
class  Negroes  and  not  by  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Ricans  who  had  been  driven  from  the  area 
by  the  bulldozers.  These  houses,  where  90 
percent  of  the  4,271  apartments  rent  for  $61 
a  room,  have  at  best  token  integration  and 
the  project,  despite  HRB  denials.  Is  a  prime 
example  of  what  civil  rights  leaders  call 
"Negro  removal." 

-It's  unfortunate  that  someone  has  to  be 
hurt  and  suflfer  but  you  have  got  to  think  of 
the  greater  need  and  the  greater  good."  says 
one  city  official.  "And,  for  a  city  the  size 
of  New  York,  the  greater  need  is  the  elimi- 
nation of  slums." 

Few  people — even  those  uprooted  by  urban 
renewal— would  dispute  this.  Everybody 
knows  slums  are  bad  and  everybody  knows 
slums  must  go.  But  what  troubles  these  peo- 
ple and  the  many,  many  others  is  the  lack 
of  leadership  from  city  hall,  the  Indecision 
and  the  bureaucracy  of  the  planning  and  ur- 
ban-renewal units,  the  corruption,  the  poll- 
tics,  the  inhumanitv,  and  the  irrationality 
that  have  plagued  this  city's  clearance  pro- 
.  gram  throughout  the  years  of  its  existence. 

DESPERATION  OR  DECISION? 

It  makes  little  sense  to  clear  one  slum 
merely  to  start  another  one  somewhere  else. 
New  housing  is  desperately  needed,  but,  un- 
fortunately, those  who  are  the  most  desperate 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  the  last  to 
get  it. 

Anyone  can  tell  you  that  Harlem  and  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant  both  need  immediate  and 
far-sweeping  urban-renewal  programs  and 
low-  and  lowcr-middle-income  housing,  but 
because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  and 
the  uncertainty  of  where  to  house  the  peo- 
ple while  the  areas  are  being  rebuilt,  the  city 
chooses  to  look  and  rebuild  elsewhere. 

"I'm  absolutely  committed  to  making 
New  York  a  slumless.clty.  a  city  In  which 
every  family,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
creed,  will  live  In  a  decent  home,  at  a  price 
it  can  afford  to  pay.  in  a  gond  neighborhood 
with  soundly  planned  community  facilities." 


wrote  Mayor  Wagner  in  a  series  of  syndicated 
articles  last  stunmer. 

The  mayor  obviously  meant  every  word  he 
wrote,  but.  to  those  people  forced  to  move 
out  of  Bellevue  South,  Lincoln  Center,  and 
dozens  of  other  renewal  areas  and  those  peo- 
ple unable  to  move  out  of  Harlem,  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant.  and  the  city's  other  slums,  the 
mayor's  Inaction  speaks  louder  than  his 
words.  No  matter  what  name  you  call  it — 
be  it  human  renewal  or  human  removal— 
the  city's  housing  problems  are  extreme  and 
in  desperate  need  of  remedial  action. 


CLEVELAND    PRAISES    HOUSE    FOR 
CUT  IN  AID  TO  NASSER 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cleve- 
land] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
tion by  the  House,  by  a  204  to  177  vote, 
to  bar  Nasser  from  receiving  American 
food  aid  for  the  next  5  months  was  wise 
and  I  supported  it  wholeheartedly. 

In  recent  months,  Egyptian  mobs,  en- 
couraged by  Nasser,  burned  the  official 
library  and  information  office  we  set  up 
to  help  them:  an  Egyptian  jet  fighter, 
built  in  Russia,  shot  down  an  unarmed 
cargo  plane  belonging  to  an  American 
oil  company;  and  Nasser  has  unleashed 
a  steady  stream  of  insult  and  invective 
against  us,  telling  us  in  effect  to  jump  in 
the  ocean  if  we  did  not  like  it.  All  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  American 
taxpayer  has  poured  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion into  Egypt,  bailing  Nasser  out  of 
financial  troubles  time  and  again. 

Our  aid,  indeed,  has  helped  to  make 
possible  Nasser's  conspiratorial  adven- 
tures throughout  Africa  and  his  direct 
contributions  to  the  turmoil  in  the  Con- 
go. Because  of  it.  he  has  been  able  to 
divert  resources  sorely  needed  by  his 
poverty-stricken  people  to  promote  war 
in  Yemen  and  stir  up  trouble  throughout 
Africa  and  the  Mideast.  He  intimately 
follows  the  Soviet  line  and  is  in  close 
concord  with  the  Kremlin,  acting  as  if  he 
were  in  fact,  as  well  as  deed,  the  agent  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  grati- 
tude for  the  aid  we  have  given  and  prob- 
ably it  would  be  unrealistic  to  do  so.  Nor 
ought  we  to  expect  that  recipients  of  our 
aid  fall  into  line  with  everything  we 
want.  Each  nation  has  special  problems 
and  individual  courses  to  pursue  in  meet- 
ing them.  But  we  do  have  a  right  to 
expect  decency  in  our  relations  and  re- 
spect for  our  intentions.  We  ought  not 
to  stand  for  insults  and  violence  against 
our  citizens  and  our  installations.  Least 
of  all  should  we  underwrite  nations  that 
are  in  open,  even  boastful  league  with 
our  opponents. 

It  is.  therefore,  incomprehensible  to 
me  that  our  State  Department,  only  7 
days  after  the  events  enumerated  above 
became  public,  should  have  blandly  an- 
nounced plans  to  go  ahead  with  a  $19- 
million  further  shipment  of  wheat  to 
Nasser. 


It  is  high  time  that  the  American 
people  let  the  dictators  of  the  world 
know  that  they  cannot  take  our  gener- 
osity for  granted  no  matter  how  severely 
they  revile  and  attack  us.  So  long  as  the 
administration  does  not  seem  inclined 
to  tell  them,  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
do  so. 

FINANCIAL  CRISIS  IN  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. January  26,  1965.  was  a  historic  day 
in  the  United  Nations.  Our  permanent 
representative  to  that  organization.  Am- 
bassador Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  took  the 
floor  to  outline  the  position  of  the  United 
States  on  the  financial  crisis  which  has 
paralyzed  the  United  Nations.  I  had  the 
honor  to  be  present  on  the  floor  with  the 
U.S.  delegation  at  that  time  when  this 
major  speech  was  delivered  to  a  packed 
General  Assembly  hall.  This  privilege 
was  accorded  to  me  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Orga- 
nizations and  Movements  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Ambassador  Stevenson  presented  the 
United  States  position  candidly  and 
forcefully.  He  said  that  the  integrity 
and  future  operational  effectiveness  of 
the  United  Nations  will  be  seriously  dam- 
aged unless  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
the  right  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
assess  for  peacekeeping  purposes,  and  the 
responsibility  of  each  and  every  member 
to  pay  assessments  regularly  imposed 
upon  them  are  upheld.  Ambassador 
Stevenson's  speech  was  not,  nor  was  it 
intended  to  be,  a  "shoe  banging"  de- 
nunciation—but It  was  unmistakably 
clear,  firm,  and  strong.  Because  of  the 
historic  significance  of  this  speech.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  place  it  in  the  Record 
and  to  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
all  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all  know,  the  19th 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
meeting  in  the  20th  anniversary  year  of 
that  organization,  finds  itself  unable  to 
proceed  with  its  business  in  a  normal 
manner.  Pursuant  to  a  tacit  agreement, 
the  General  Assembly  for  the  past 
2  months  has  undertaken  only  those  mat- 
ters on  which  no  formal  vote  is  required. 
A  formal  vote  on  any  issue  would  im- 
mediately raise  the  question  of  the  right 
to  vote  of  several  nations  who  are  2  years 
or  more  In  arrears  on  the  payment  of 
their  financial  obligations  to  the  United 
Nations.  Therefore,  the  United  Nations 
finds  itself  in  the  double  bind  of  not  hav- 
ing sufficient  operating  funds  and  of  not 
being  able  to  function  in  the  General  As- 
sembly as  it  should. 

The  issue  is  the  interpretation  and  ap- 
plication of  article  19  of  the  charter 
which  provides: 

A  member  of  the  United  Nations  which 
Is  In  arrears  in  the  payment  of  Its  financial 
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contrlbutloDB  to  the  organization  shall  have 
no  vote  in  the  General  Assembly  If  the 
Jmount  of  Its  arrears  equals  or  exceeds  toe 
Sount  of  the  contributions  due  from  It  for 
toe  preceding  2  lull  years.  The  Of  Y,!Jy,  I 
sembly  may.  nevertheless,  permit  such  a 
mSnber  to  vote  If  It  Is  satisfied  that  the 
Sre  to  pay  is  due  to  Andltlons  beyond 
the  control  of  the  member. 


The  present  situation  has  arisen  be- 
cause of  the  refusal  of  a  number  of  na- 
tions to  pay  their  assessments  for  certain 
oeacekeeping  operations.   Notwithstend- 
ing  an  advisory  opinion  sought  and  ob- 
tained from  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  and  the  acceptance  of  that  opin- 
ion by  resolution  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, some  nations  still  contest  the 
vaUdity  as  weU  as  the  desirability  of 
mandatory  assessments  for  Peacekeep- 
ing purposes  and   the   applicability  of 
article  19  for  their  nonpayment. 

The  following  nations  for  one  reason 
or  another  have  declined  to  pay  their  fi- 
nancial obligations  and.  in  our  view,  are 
currently  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
article  19:  „    , 

Communist  bloc:  Albania,  Byelorus- 
sian SS.R..  Czechoslovakia.  Hungary 
Poland,  Rumania.  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  and 

jT  o  O  T? 

Other    countries:    Belgium,    Prance, 
south  Africa,  and  Yemen. 

At  this  Juncture  in  the  history  of  a 
long  struggle  to   achieve  Intenmtional 
commonsense.  there  can  be  little  or  no 
question  that  the  United  Natioris  and 
?ach  of  its  members  have  arrived  at  a 
very  crucial  intersection.    The  decision 
made  and  the  course  of  action  agreed 
upon  not  only  could  decide  the  fate  of 
'    the  United  Nations,  but  also  the  future  of 
the  worid.    The  issue  appears  to  me  to  be 
greater   and   more   far   reaching   than 
whether  Russia  or  any  other  country  Is 
In  or  out  of  the  United  Natioris;  or  is 
permitted  to  partiicipate  in  the  delibera- 
tions and  voting  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly the  issue  Is  whether  the  strength  and 
ideals  of  the  United  Nations  shaU  be 
maintained.  ,   ^  . 

The  United  States,  in  my  judgment, 
cannot  directly  or  indirectly  be  party  to 
any  agreement,  accord,  or  understanding 
which  circumvents,  for  all  Practcal  pur- 
poses, the  provisions  of  the  United  Na- 
tlons   Charter.    Therefore    the  United 
States  must  continue  to  reject,  as  It  has 
already   rejected,   any   proposal   which 
would  seek  to  resume  normal  procedures 
and  voting  in  the  General  Assembly  untU 
the  arrears  are  settled  which  are  in  the 
purview  of  article  19.    Similarly  rejected 
should  be  any  proposal  to  consider  modi- 
fying or  amending  ariiicle  19  or  the  peace- 
keeping procedure  or  any  proposal  which 
has  the  effect  of  doing  so  unless  and  un- 
til the  delinquencies  have  been  settled. 

The  United  States  is  strongly  com- 
mitted to  the  United  Nations  in  spirit  and 
with  funds  amounting  to  about  $2.5  bu- 
Uon  over  the  past  20  years.    We,  along 
with  almost  all  nations   have  nurtu^d 
the  concept  of  mankind  living  without 
war.    If  a  few  nations,  by  refusing  to 
pay  their  bills,  threaten  to  undermine  the 
United  Nations.  I  am  not  convinced  that 
the  United  States  should  follow  suit  and 
Inflict  the  death  blow  by  refusing  to  par- 
ticipate financially.    However,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  which  must 
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authorize  and  appropriate  the  regular 
assessment  and  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, wUl  find  it  extremely  difficult  and 
perhaps  Impossible  to  continue  Its  full 
and  ready  financial  support. 

The  United  States  should  continue  to 
take  every  action  for  preservatlori  of  the 
peacekeeping  function  and  the  idea  oi 
common  financial  responsibility  In  the 
United  Nations  despite  the  possible  re- 
percussions both  at  home  and  abroad.  l 
believe  that  the  United  States  must  urge 
that  the  Issue  of  article  19  be  met  square- 
ly now.    Delay  wUl  only  aggravate  the 

problem.  .      ,  .  , 

Ambassador  Stevenson's  speech,  which 
foUows.  urges  that  all  nations  face  up  to 
this  Issue : 


Statement  bt  Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son U.S.  Representative  to  the  Untted 
Nations,  in  Plenary  Session  in  General 
Debate 

Mr  President.  I  have  asked  to  speak  at  this 
late  date  so  I  can  share  with  aU  delegations. 
In  a  spirit  of  openness,  my  Governments 
views  on  the  state  of  affairs  at  these  United 
Nations  as  our  annual  general  debate  comes 
to  Its  conclusion. 

Certain  things  which  I  shall  say  here  today 
have  to  do  with  law.  with  procedures,  with 
technical  and  administrative  matters.  So  I 
want  to  emphasize  In  advance  that  these  are 
but  manifestations  of  much  deeper  concerns 
about  peace  and  world  order,  about  the  wel- 
fare of  human  society  and  the  prospects  of 
our  peoples  for  rewarding  lives. 


Mr  President,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  we  have  reached  one  of  those  water- 
sheds in  human  affairs.  It  Is  not  the  first, 
of  course,  and  surely  not  the  last.  But  this 
is  clearly  a  critical  point  In  the  long,  weari- 
some, erratic,  quarrelsome,  but  relentless 
journey  toward  that  wider  and  wider  com- 
munity which  Is  the  central  thread  of  the 

human  story.  .*..^o 

Twenty  years  ago  we  took  a  giant  striae 
on  that  historic  Journey.  We  negotiated  a^ 
signed  and  ratified  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  first  purpose  of  the  United  Nations  was 
to  create  a  new  system  of  world  order. 
Those  who  drafted  the  charter  were  acutely 
conscious  of  earlier  efforts  to  find  collective 
secvirlty  against  war  and  were  determined  to 
do  better  this  time. 

I  speak  to  you  as  one  who  participated  In 
the  formulation  of  the  charter  of  this  orga- 
nization, both  m  the  Preparatory  Commis- 
sion In  London  and  the  Charter  Conference 

In  San  Francisco.  „i,i^v, 

I  recall  vividly  the  fears  and  hopes  which 
filled  and  Inspired  us  as  the  Second  World 
War  ended— fears  and  hopes  which  brought 
us  together  In  an  attempt  to  Insure  that  such 
a  world  catastrophe  would  never  again  occur. 
At  those  conferences  we  labored  long  and 
diligently,  we  tried  to  take  into  account  the 
interest  of  all  states,  we  attempted  to  sub- 
ordinate   narrow   national    Interest    to    the 

broad  common  good.  

This  time  we  would  create  something  bet- 
ter than  static  conference  machinery— some- 
thing solid  enough  to  withstand  the  w  nds  of 
controversy  blowing  outside  and  inside  Its 

This  time  we  would  create  workable  ma- 
chinery for  keeping  the  peace  and  for  set- 
tling disputes  by  nonviolent  means— and 
endow  It  with  a  capacity  to  act. 

This  time  we  would  create  working  organi- 
zatlons  to  stimulate  economic  growth  and 
social  welfare  and  human  rights,  and  put 
resources  back  of  them.  „„^„4., 

And  this  time  we  would  create  a  constl- 
tutlonal  framework  flexible  enough  to  adapt 
S  Ml  fnevltably  changing  environment,  and 
S  Sow  for  vigorous  growth  through  inven- 


tion, experiment,  and  Improvisation  within 
that  framework. 

Twenty  years   ago  nobody   could  see,   oi 
course,  what  the  postwar  years  would  bring. 
But  there  was  a  widespread  feeling  at  that 
time  that  the  United  Nations  was  our  last 
chance  for  a  peaceful  and  secure  system  of 
world  order— that  we  could  not  afford  an- 
other failure.    For  the  character  of  war  had 
evolved  from  a  clash  of  armies  for  strategic 
ground  to  the  ppsslbUlty  of  the  destruction 
of  popvUatlons  and  the  indiscriminate  de- 
struction of  wealth  and  culttu-e;  the  weap- 
ons of  war  had  evolved  from  field  artillery  to 
blockbusting  bombs,  and  then  to  a  single 
warhead  that  could  wipe  out  a  city;  and  re- 
course to  war  had  evolved  from  what  was 
cruel  to  what  could  be  suicidal  Insanity. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  was  a  widespread 
feeling,  too,  that  It  already  was  late  In  the 
day  to  begin  loosening  the  straltjackets  of 
unbridled  sovereignty  and  unyielding  secrecy 
—to  begin  systematically  to  buUd  the  Insti- 
tutions of  a  peaceful,  prosperous  Interna- 
tional community  In  the  vulnerable.  fragUe, 
interdependent  neighborhood  of  our  planet. 
For  science  and  technology  were  making  the 
nations  Interdependent  wUly-nllly— and  in- 
terconnected whether  they  liked  It  or  not. 
Science  and  technology  were  making  inter- 
national   cooperation    and    organization    a 
modem  Imperative,  Ideology  and  politics  to 
the  side— and  were  paving   the  way  for  a 
practical  assault  on  world  poverty,  if  the 
world  was  up  to  the  challenge, 
m 
It  may   well  be.  Mr.  President,   that  20 
years  ago  people  expected  too  much  too  soon 
from  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  workaday  world  we  quickly  discover 
that  social  and  scientific  and  Institutional 
inventions— even  Important  and  dramatic 
ones— do  not  swing  wide  the  doors  to  u^opla. 
but  %nly  add  new^*o6l8  to  work  with  In  the 
solution  of  man's  problems  and  the  abate- 
ment of  man's  Ills. 

In  the  workaday  world,  we  also  dl«50jef • 
over  and  again,  that  man  himself  Is  a  stub- 
born animal,  and  In  no  way  more  stubborn 
than  in  his  reluctance  to  abandon  the  Iron 
luggage  of  the  past  that  encumbers  his  Jour- 
ney toward  human  community. 

In  the  workaday  world  we  discover,  too. 
that  to  be  effective  an  International  organi- 
zation must  be  relevant  to  contemporary 
world  realities,  and  that  there  may  be  con- 
flicting views  as  to  Just  what  those  realities 

So  we  have  learned  how  real  «•«  ^« 
limitations  upon  a  single  enterprise  so  bold 
and  so  comprehensive  In  Its  goals  as  the 
United  Nations. 

We  have  learned  how  heavy  are  ^e  chains 
of  inherited  tradition  that  inhibit  mans 
journey  toward  wider  community. 

We  have  learned  that  the  United  Nations 
wUl  be  no  less— and  can  be  no  better— thMi 
Its  membership  makes  It  In  the  context  of  Its 

times.  iw_* 

And  vet  Mr.  President,  we  have  seen  that 
thrchlrt«  of  this  organization  1^"  "f  ^e 
It  possible  to  maintain   a  hopefu^  rate  of 
dvnamlc  growth  to  adapt  to  changing  reall- 
?Sm  world  affairs:  to  begin  to  create  work- 
able  international  peacekeeping  machinery, 
to  beeln  to  grapple  with  the  complex  prob- 
Sms  ?f  d^^^ent:  to  stimulate  effective 
international  cooperation  and  so  to  n^ 
however  erratically,  down  the  road  toward 
that  international  community  which  Is  boto 
Se  Koal  of  the  charter  and  the  lesson  of 
ulJT  I  am  proud  to  say  that  not  only 
hi  the  united  States  given  of  its  heart  imd 
mind   to   this  endeavor  but  that  over  the 
vears  we  have  contributed  over  $2  blUlon 
S  the  support  of  the  United  Nations  and  lU 
activities. 

The  progress  which  this  Institution  has 
fostered  has  been  accomplished  despite  the 
vmprecedented  character  of  the  organization. 
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despite  the  IntracUble  nature  of  many  of 
the  problems  with  which  we  have  dealt, 
despite  the  so-called  cold  war  which  intruded 
too  often  In  our  deliberations  and  despite  a 
series  of  debilitating  external  and  Internal 
crises,  from  which  the  organization  has.  In 
fact,  emerged  each  time  more  mature,  and 
better  able  to  face  the  next  one. 

In  the  short  space  of  two  decades,  the 
United  Nations  has  responded  time  after 
time  to  breaches  of  the  peace  and  to  threats 
to  the  peace.  A  dozen  times  It  has  repaired 
or  helped  repair  the  rent  fabric  of  peace. 
And  who  can  say  that  this  has  not  made 
the  difference  between  a  living  earth  and  an 
uninhabitable  wasteland  on  this  planet? 

During  that  time,  the  United  Nations  has 
sponscJl"^  or  endorsed  all  the  efforts  to  halt 
the  armaments  race  and  to  press  on  toward 
general  ami  complete  disarmament  in  a 
peaceful  worid.  Its  efforts  were  not  fruitless. 
Agreement  was  reached  on  a  direct  com- 
munications link  between  Washington  and 
Moscow— a  step  lessening  the  risk  of  war 
through  accident  or  miscalculation.  A 
treaty  was  signed— long  urged  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly— banning  nuclear  weapons 
tests  In  the  atmosphere,  outer  space  and  un- 
der witer.  The  two  states  presently  capable 
of  stationing  nuclear  weapons  In  outer  space 
expressed  in  the  United  Nations  their  intent 
to  refrain  from  doing  so.  and  we  adopted  a 
resolution  here  calling  on  all  other  states  to 
do  likewise.  In  short,  the  efforts  of  the  last 
20  years  have  at  last  begun  to  arrest  the 
vicious  spiral  of  nuclear  armament. 

In  the  short  span  of  20  years  the  United 
Nations  also  has  created  a  versatile  range  of 
International  agencies  which  are  surveying 
resources,  distributing  food.  Improving  agri- 
culture, purifying  water,  caring  for  chUdren. 
controlling  disease,  training  technicians — 
researching,  planning,  programing,  invest- 
ing, teaching,  administering  thousands  of  , 
projects  in  hundreds  of  places,  so  that  "we 
the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations"  may  en- 
joy "social  progress  and  better  standards  of 
life  in  larger  freedom."  These  activities  are 
now  being  financed  at  the  Impressive  level 
of  some  $350  million  a  year. 

In  Its  brief  life  the  United  Nations  also 
has  taken  major  strides  toward  creating  an 
open  community  of  science— for  the  peaceful 
use  of  atomic  energy,  for  the  application  of 
technology  to  industry  and  agriculture  and 
transport  and  communications  and  health, 
for  a  worldwide  weather  reporting  system, 
for  shared  research  In  many  fields,  and  for 
cooperative  regulation  of  the  growing  list 
of  tasks— like  frequency  allocation  and  aeri- 
al navigation — which  cannot  even  be  dis- 
cussed except  on  the  assumption  of  inter- 
national cooperation   and  organization. 

We  have  proved  in  practice  that  these 
things  can  be  done  within  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations  whenever  enough  of  the 
members  want  them  done  and  are  wUllng  to 
provide  the  means  to  get  them  done. 

In  the  process  we  have  left  well  behind  us 
the  outdated  question  of  whether  there 
should  be  a  community  of  international  In- 
stitutions to  serve  our  common  Interests. 
The  question  now  is  how  extensive  and  ef- 
fective these  organizations  should  become — 
how  versatile,  how  dynamic,  how  efficient — 
and  on  what  assumptions  about  the  sharing 
of  support  and  responsibility. 

IV 

And  yet  Mr.  President,  we  have  reached  a 
fork  in  the  road  ahead  of  this  organization — 
and  thus  in  our  search  for  world  order  and 
ovu-  Journey  toward  a  wider  conmiunlty. 

Is  this  to  overdraw  the  picture — to  over- 
dramatize  the  situation  In  which  we  find 
ovirselves?  Not.  I  think,  If  we  recollect  the 
historic  character  of  warfare. 

I  ass\mie  that  we  are  all  convinced  that 
the  revolutionary  advance  In  destructive  ca- 
Ijablllty — and  the  danger  that  little  wars 
anywhere  can  lead  to  bigger  wars  every- 
^l^ere — has  made  war  an  obsolete  means  for 


the  settlement  of  disputes  among  nations. 
Yet  World  War  II  occurred  after  It  already 
was  clear  to  Intelligent  men  that  war  had 
become  an  Irrational  Instrument  of  national 
policy — that  another  way  must  be  found  to 
settle  international  accounts  and  to  effect 
needed  change. 

The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find :  The  level  of 
destruction  does  not  obliterate  the  Inherently 
double  character  of  warfare.  In  our  minds 
we  tend  to  associate  war — and  correctly  so — 
with  the  ancient  lust  for  conquest  and  do- 
minion; we  tend,  rightly,  to  Identify  war  as 
the  Instrument  of  conquerors  and  tjrrants. 

Yet  in  every  war  there  is  a  defender  who. 
however  reluctantly,  takes  up  arms  In  self- 
defense  and  calls  upon  others  for  aid.  And 
this  is  the  other  face  of  war:  War  has  been 
the  instrument  by  which  lawlessness  and 
rebellion  have  been  suppressed,  by  which 
nations  have  preserved  their  Independence, 
by  which  freedom  has  been  defended.  War 
Is  an  Instrument  of  aggression,  and  also  the 
means  by  which  the  aggressors  have  been 
turned  back  and  the  would-be  masters  have 
been  struck  down. 

As  long  ago  as  490  B.C.,  Mlltlades  and  his 
spearmen  saved  Greek  civilization  on  the 
Plain  of  Marathon  from  the  superior  In- 
vading forces  from  Darius.  Nearly  twen- 
ty-five hundred  years  later,  the  gallant  fly- 
ers of  the  Royal  Air  Force  fought  in  the 
skies  over  Britain  until  the  invading  air 
armadas  were  turned  back,  while  the  In- 
domitable legions  of  the  Soviet  Army  fought 
on  and  on  at  Stalingrad  until  at  last  they 
broke  the  back  of  the  Nazi  threat  to  the 
Russian  homeland. 

All  through  the  years  we  have  been  taught 
again  and  again  that  most  men  value  some 
things  more  than  life  itself.  And  no  one 
has  reminded  \is  more  eloquently  and  reso- 
lutely that  It  Is  better  to  die  on  your  feet 
than  to  live  on  your  knees  than  the  noble 
spirit  that  left  us  yesterday  In  London — 
Sir  Winston  Churchill. 

A.s  long  as  there  are  patriots,  aggression 
will  be  met  with  resistance,  whatever  the 
cost.  And  the  cost  rises  even  higher  with 
the  revolution  In  weaponry.  At  Marathon 
200  Athenians  lost  their  lives.  At  Stalin- 
grad  300,000  Invaders   lost   their   lives. 

There,  precisely.  Is  the  difficulty  we  are 
in.  Now  the  end  result  of  aggression  and 
defense  Is  Armageddon,  for  man  has  stolen 
the  Promethian  fire.  Yet  resistance  to  ag- 
gression is  no  less  Inevitable  In  the  second 
half  of  the  20th  century  than  In  ancient 
times. 

The  powers  of  the  atom  unleashed  by  sci- 
ence are  too  startling,  too  Intoxicating  and 
at  the  same  time  to9  useful  as  human  tools 
for  any  of  us  to  wlsli  to  abandon  the  aston- 
ishing new  technology.  But  If  we  will  not 
abandon  It,  we  must  master  it.  Unless  the 
United  Nations  or  some  other  organization 
develops  reliable  machinery  for  dealing  with 
confiicts  and  violence  by  peaceful  means, 
Armageddon  will  continue  to  haunt  the 
human  race;  for  the  nations  will — as  they 
must — rely  on  national  armaments  until 
they  can  confidently  rely  on  International 
Institutions  to  keep  the  peace. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  makes  the  present 
Juncture  in  our  affairs  historic  and  critical. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  why  the  Assembly 
should  be  able  to  perform  its  proper  func- 
tions in  the  event  of  an  emergency,  and  why 
this  issue  before  us  must  be  resolved. 

v 
What  then  Is  the  Issue  before  us,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? It  Is,  In  essence,  whether  or  not  we 
intend  to  preserve  the  effective  capacity  of 
this  organization  to  keep  the  peace.  It  Is 
whether  to  continue  the  difficult  but  prac- 
tical and  hopeful  process  of  realizing  in  ac- 
tion the  potential  of  the  charter  for  growth 
through  collective  responsibility,  or  to  turn 
toward  a  weaker  concept  and  a  different 
system. 


This  choice  has  not  burst  upon  us  without 
warning.  Some  SVi  years  ago,  the  late  Sec- 
retary General  Dag  Hammarskjold,  In  what 
turned  out  to  be  his  last  report  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  foreshadowed  this  choice  quite 
clearly. 

"There  were,"  said  the  Secretary  General, 
"different  concepts  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  character  of  the  Organization,  its  au- 
thority, and  its  structure. 

"On  the  one  side,  It  has  in  various  ways 
become  clear  that  certain  members  conceive 
of  the  Organization  as  a  static  conference 
machinery  for  resolving  conflicts  of  Interests 
and  Ideologies  with  a  view  to  peaceful  co- 
existence, within  the  charter,  to  be  served 
by  a  secretariat  which  Is  to  be  regarded  not 
as  fully  Internationalized  but  as  representing 
within  its  ranks  those  very  Interests  and 
ideologies. 

"Other  members  have  made  It  clear  that 
they  conceive  of  the  Organization  primarily 
as  a  dynamic  Instrument  of  governments 
through  which  they.  Jointly  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  should  seek  such  reconciliation  but 
through  which  they  should  also  try  to  de- 
velop forms  of  executive  action,  undertaken 
on  behalf  of  all  members,  and  aiming  at 
forestalling  conflicts  and  resolving  them, 
once  they  have  arisen,  by  appropriate  diplo- 
matic or  political  means.  In  a  spirit  of  ob- 
jectivity and  In  implementation  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  purposes  of  the  charter." 

If  that  language  seems  mild  and  diplo- 
matic, the  warning  was  nevertheless  clear. 
If  It  was  relevant  then  it  is  no  less  relevant 
now.  If  we  needed  an  organization  with 
capacity  for  executive  action  then,  how  much 
more  do  we  need  It  now. 

VI 

There  have  been  many  challenges  to  the 
United  Nations  to  act,  from  the  abuse  of  the 
right  of  the  veto  to  the  effort  to  Impose  a 
troika  to  replace  the  Secretary-General.  Now 
we  are  faced  with  a  challenge  to  the  As- 
sembly's right  even  to  engage  In  peacekeep- 
ing functions  or  to  determine  how  they  are 
to  be  financed  and  to  adopt  assessments  to 
support  them. 

The  decision  to  Invest  this  Assembly  with 
the  power  over  the  U.N.'s  finances,  Its  power 
of  assessment,  was  made  in  1945  when  the 
charter  was  adopted.  Ever  since  then,  an 
overwhelming  proportion  of  the  members 
have  been  paying  their  assessments  on  the 
assumption  and  understanding  that  this  was. 
In  fact,  the  law— and  that  the  law  would  be 
applied  Impartially  to  one  and   all. 

Almost  from  the  outset  these  assessments 
have  Included  peacekeeping  activities.  Start- 
ing in  1947  the  United  Nations  Truce  Super- 
visory Organization  In  the  Middle  East,  the 
United  Nations  military  observer  in  Kashmir, 
the  United  Nations  observation  mission  In 
Lebanon,  and  other  similar  missions  were 
financed  by  mandatory  assessments  under 
article  17.  For  10  years  no  member  of  the 
UJ*.  thought  to  refuse — as  some  are  now 
doing — to  pay  these  assessments,  or  to  con- 
demn as  Illegal — as  they  now  do — these 
unique  contributions  to  world  peace. 

When  the  assessments  for  the  United  Na- 
tions emergency  force  in  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Congo  operation  were  passed  year 
after  year  by  large  majorities  in  this  As- 
sembly, the  members  clearly  understood 
them  also  as  mandatory  obligations. 

This  was  the  understanding  of  states  when 
they  made  voluntary  contributions  above 
and  beyond  their  regular  scale  assessments 
to  reduce  the  burden  on  members  less  able 
to  pay. 

This  was  the  understanding  on  which  the 
members  approved  the  UJ*.  bond  Issue,  and 
It  was  the  understanding  on  which  the  Secre- 
tary General  sold — and  over  60  members 
bought — some  $170  million  of  these  bonds. 
As  the  Secretary  General  put  It  so  aptly 
last  Monday,  the  question  Is  whether  the 
United  Nations  will,  in  the  days  ahead,  be 
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in  a  position  "to  keep  faith  with  those  who 
have  kept  faith  With  It." 

When  the  argument  was  pressed.  In  spit* 
of  the  tJN.'s  unfailing  practice,  that  p«acft- 
keeDlne  assessments  were  not  mandatory  be- 
cause peacekeeping  costs  could  not  be  ex- 
npnses  of  the  organization  within  the  mean- 
fneof  itlcfe   17,  that  question  was   taken 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  for  an 
OTlnlon.    We  all  know  that  the  Court  con- 
S?med    the    principle    which    the    Assembly 
£d    always    followed:    Peacekeeping    costs 
when  assessed  by  the  Assembly— and  specifi- 
cally those  for  the  Congo  and  UNEP— are  ex- 
penses of  the  organization  within  the  naean- 
InK  of  article  17.     We  also  know  that  the 
General    Assembly    by    resolution    accepted 
that  opinion  by  an  overwhelming  vote  thus 
confirming  that  the  law  was  the  policy  of 
this  Assembly  as  well. 

vn 
The  Assembly's  most  Important  preroga- 
tive m  the  course  of  history  may  well  be  its 
power  of  assessment.  ,  ,  .„ 

It  Is  the  heart  of  collective  financial  re- 
sponsibility and  as  the  Secretary  General  said 
last  week:  "A  policy  of  Improvisation,  of  ad 
hoc  solutions,  of  reliance  on  the  generosity 
of  a  few  rather  than  the  collective  respon- 
albllltv  of  all  cannot  much  longer  endure 
If  the  United  Nations  Itself  Is  to  endure 
as  a  dynamic  and  effective  Instrument  of 
International  action."  „ki^v,   ic 

It  is  your  power  of  assessment  which  is 
being  challenged  directly. 

It  is  the  power  of  each  member  of  this 
Assembly,  and  particularly  those  smaller  na- 
tions whose  primary  reliance  for  peace  and 
security   and    welfare   must   be   the   Unltea 

^  Alidl^make  no  mistake  about  It,  It  is  your 
power  to  keep  or  to  abandon. 

Mr  President,  we  can  live  with  certain 
dilemmas  and  paradoxes;  we  can  paper  over 
certain  ambiguities  and  anomalies;  we  can 
Unore  certain  contradictions  of  policy  and 
principle  In  the  interests  of  pursuing  the 
common  interests  of  majorities  in  this  As- 
sembly. And  we  can,  of  course,  change  our 
procedures  and  devise  new  procedures,  within 
the  framework  of  the  basic  law,  for  handling 
our  affairs  In  the  future.    Or  we  can  change 

♦Kg    IftW 

But  we  cannot  have  a  double  standard  for 
applying  the  present  law  under  which  we 
have  been  operating  In  good  faith  for  the 
past  two  decades. 

We  cannot  have  two  rules  for  paying  as- 
sessments for  the  expenses  of  the  organiza- 
tion—one  rule  for  most  of  the  members  and 
another   rule   for   a   few.     If   the   Assennbly 
should   Ignore  the  charter  with  respect  to 
some  of  Its  members.  It  will  be  in  no  position 
to   enforce    the   charter    impartially    as   to 
others,  with  all  the  consequences  which  will 
follow  with  respect  to  the  mandatory  or  vol- 
untary character  of  assessments, 
vm 
This  Is  not   to  say  that   the   procedures 
under  which  the  Assembly  exercises  Its  au- 
thority must  not  conform  to  changed  con- 
ditions and  to  political  realities.    Indeed,  we 
hold  that  It  Is  important  that  they  do. 

This  Is  why  my  government  has  suggested 
that  a  Special  Finance  Committee,  perhaps 
with  a  membership  similar  to  the  Committee 
of  21,  be  established  by  the  Assembly  ana 
be  entrusted  with  the  responsibility  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  General  Assembly  ^n  ttie 
future  the  ways  and  means  under  which 
It  should  finance  any  major  peacekeeping 
operations,  and  that  this  Committee  should 
consider  a  number  of  alternative  and  fiexlble 
financing  schemes  whenever  It  Is  called  upon 
for  such  recommendations. 

We  are  not  dogmatic  about  this  proposal 
and  we  are  prepared  to  examine  patiently 
variations  and  alternatives  with  other  mem- 
bers. Certainly  It  should  not  be  beyond  the 
Ingenuity  of  such  a  committee,  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis,  to  devise  ways  of  assuring  financ- 


ing arrangements  for  the  futtire  which  are 
generaUy  acceptable,  particularly  to  the  per- 
manent members  of  the  Security  Council. 

But  In  favoring  procedural  changes  we  do 
not  chaUenge  the  basic  law  of  the  charter; 
we  seek  Improved  working  procedures. 

We  do  not  seek  to  imdo  the  past,  but  to 
smooth  the  future. 

We  support  the  primacy  of  the  Security 
Council  In  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
security  and  would  support  an  Increase  in 
Its  role;  but  we  seek  to  maintain  the  residual 
right  of  this  Assembly  to  deal  with  such 
questions  In  the  event  the  Security  CouncU 
falls  to  do  so. 

We  support  the  right,  under  the  charter, 
of  this  Assembly  to  assess  the  membership 
for  the  expenses  of  this  organization,  so 
long  as  It  enforces  this  power  equitably  and 
impartially:  we  will  also  support  steps  to 
assure  that  the  views  of  all  are  taken  fuUy 
Lito  ficcount. 

We  believe  the  Assembly  should  continue, 
within  the  scope  of  Its  powers,  to  be  able  to 
deal,  free  of  a  veto,  with  problems  of  peace 
and  security  if  need  be.  We  are  prepared 
to  seek  ways  of  accommodating  the  principle 
of  sovereign  equality  and  the  fact  of  an  un- 
equal distribution  of  responsibility. 

The  question  here  Is  whether  the  United 
Nations  will  demonstrate  again,  as  It  has  in 
the  past,  a  capacity  for  fiexlbUlty  and  adap- 
tation, which  has  permitted  It  to  grow  and 
prosper  In  the  past  and  whether  we  con- 
tlnuVto  adhere  to  the  prevailing  principle 
of  collective  financial  responsibility  for  world 

peace. 

IX 


It  will,  of  course,  be  up  to  the  member 
governments  to  decide  whether  this  orga- 
nization is  going  to  continue  to  work  under 
the  charter  as  It  has  been  accepted  by  most 
of  us.  interpreted  by  the  Court,  and  endorsed 
by  this  Assembly.  „k^„«.   ,to 

My  Government  Is  quite  clear  about  Its 
own  choice.  We  want  to  continue  to  do  our 
full  share  In  designing  and  supporting— 
morally,  politically,  and  materially— any 
sound  expansion  of  the  peacekeeping  ma- 
chinery of  the  united  Nations.  W«  feel  there 
are  possibilities  for  a  more  diversified  family 
of  ^Jeapons  of  peace  In  the  U.N.  arsenal- 
from  conciliation  procedures  to  small  teams 
available  for  investigations  of  complaints  or 
for  border  Inspection,  to  logistical  plans  for 

peacekeeping  missions.  ♦,„„„ 

My  Government  also  Intends  to  continue 
the  search  for  meaningful  and  verifiable  steps 
to  limit  and.  hopefully,  to  halt  the  arms 
race,  and  for  a  peaceful  world  delivered  of 
the  burden  of  armaments.  We  Intend  to 
pursue  with  the  urgency  It  merits  the  ob- 
jective of  stopping  the  spread  of  lethal 
weapons  and  of  halting  the  multiplication 
of  nuclear  arms  among  those  already  possess- 
ine  them.  We  flrmly  believe  that  this  Is  a 
most  urgent  objective  and  that  it  Is  to  the 
common  Interest  of  all  mankind.  For  If  we 
fall  to  achieve  It  soon  aU  the  progress  at- 
tained thus  far  would  be  brought  to  naught 
and  the  goal  of  general  and  ccwnplete  dis- 
armament would  become  more  distant  than 

My  Government  is  prepared  to  support  a 
further  enlargement  of  the  capacity  of  the 
International  agencies  to  wage  the  war 
against  poverty. 

We  would,  for  example,  like  to  see  the 
combined  special  fund  and  technical  assist- 
ance program  raise  Its  budgetary  goal  well 
beyond  the  present  $150  million  once  the 
two  programs  have  been  merged  satisfac- 
torily. ,  „ 

We  woxUd  like  to  see  a  further  expansion 
of  capital  for  the  International  Development 
Association. 

We  would  like  to  see  a  further  expansion 
In  the  use  of  food  for  development. 

We  would  like  to  see  some  major  experi- 
ments m  bringing  to  focus  the  whole  famUy 
of  United  Nations  agencies. 


We  would  like  to  see,  among  other  thhigs. 
the  center  for  IndustrUl  development  inten- 
sify Its  work  on  the  basU  of  its  early  experi- 
ence and  become  an  effective  laboratory  for 
spreading  the  technology  of  the  industrial 
revolution  to  the  far  comers  of  the  planet. 
We  feel  that  there  are  good  opportunities 
for  bxillding  up  the  institutions  and  pro- 
grams dealing  with  the  transfer  and  adap- 
tation of  science  and  technology,  and  devel- 
oping programs  for  wise  use  of  the  worlds 
most  precious  resources. 

And  too,  we  wish  to  see  the  final  chaptw 
written  In  the  drama  of  decolonization,  and 
written  peacefully. 

We  too,  wish  to  explore  the  desirabUity  of 
creating  some  new  U.N.  machinery  in  that 
most  neglected  area  of  the  charter  called 
human  rights.  .     »    .„ 

We,  too,  want  to  press  on  with  projects  in 
such  fields  as  weather  forecasting  and  nu- 
clear energy,  and  resource  conservation,  and 
the  conversion  of  sea  water  to  fresh  water. 

Mr    President,  my  Government  is  as  anx- 
ious as  any  delegation  represented  In  this 
Assembly  to  get  on  with  these  priority  tasks. 
ThU  Is  to  say  that  we  prefer  to  see  this 
organization  move  ahead  toward  peaceful  so- 
lution   of    international    disputes,    toward 
cooperative   international   development,   to- 
ward building  the  law  and  Institutions  of  a 
world    pommunlty   in   which    mankind    can 
someday  turn  Its  full  talents  to  the  quality 
of  society  and  to  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual. . 
This   is   what   we   have   believed    in    and 
worked  for  at  the  United  Nations  for  two 
decades    now.     This   is  what   most  of   the 
members  have  believed  in  and  worked  for  as 
long  as  they  have  been  members. 


What,  then.  Is  the  alternative?  What  if 
the  Assembly  should  falter  In  the  exercise 
of  Its  own  authority?  What  if  the  Assembly 
should  repudiate  Its  own  past  assessments, 
reject  the  opinion  of  the  International  Court, 
reverse  Its  own  decision  with  respect  to  that 
opinion,  and  shut  Its  eyes  to  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  the  charter,  and  thereby  the  treaty 
which  gives  It  being. 

I  have  no  prophetic  vision  to  bring  to  the 
answer  to  this  question,  for  this  would  be  a 
step  in  the  dark  down  an  unfamiliar  path. 

•^  can  only  say  with  certainty  that  the 
United  Nations  would  be  a  different  institu- 
tion than  most  of  the  members  Joined  and  a 
lesser  institution  than  it  could  otherwise  be. 

I  do  not  have  to  draw  a  picture  of  the 
uncertainties,  the  delays,  the  frustrations, 
and  no  doubt  the  faUures  that  would  ensue 
were  members  able  to  decide  with  impunity 
which  activities  they,  unilaterally,  considered 
to  be  legal  or  illegal  and  which,  unilaterally, 
they  chose  to  support  or  not  to  support 
financially  from  year  to  year. 

And  so  our  world  would  become  not  a  safer 
but  a  more  dangerous  place  for  us  all,  and 
the  hopes  for  a  strengthened  and  expanded 
and  more  useful  United  Nations  would  have 

been  dlnmied.  ,w„.-.— ♦ 

I  must  say  In  all  earnestness,  Mr.  President, 
that  my  delegation  would  be  dismayed  if  at 
this  stage  in  history  the  members  ot  tote 
Assembly  should  elect  to  diminish  the  au- 
thority of  this  organization  and  thereby  sub- 
tract from  the  prospects  for  world  orderj^d 
world  peace.  If  the  General  Assembly 
should  detour  now  on  the  long  Journey  to- 
ward an  enforceable  world  order,  I  fear  we 
win  set  back  the  growth  of  collective  respon- 
sibility for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

Wise  men  drew  a  lesson  from  World  War  I 
and  established  the  League  of  Nations.  And 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  took  the  lead  in 
that  great  experiment,  and  f^^^^^^'^^^ 
m  hindsight,  deeply  regret  that  the  United 
States  did  not  take  up  Its  f^are  of  the  b^- 
den  in  that  historic  enterprise.  But  the  les- 
son of  World  War  U  was  not  pasted  on  us  as 
our  active  leadership  in  establishing  the 
United  Nations  and  its  charter  attests. 
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Mr.  Prealdent.  who  can  Bay  whether  we 
shall  have  another  chance  to  draw  a  lesson 
from  another  global  conflict  and  start  again? 
But  this  we  Itnow  full  well;  we,  the  human 
race,  are  fellow  travelers  on  a  tiny  space- 
ship spinning  through  Infinite  space.  We 
can  wreck  our  ship.  We  can  blow  the  human 
experiment  Into  nothingness.  And  by  every 
analogy  of  practical  life,  a  quarrelsome  ship's 
company  and  many  hands  on  the  steering 
gear  is  a  good  recipe  for  disaster. 

In  such  a  world  there  can  be  only  one 
overriding  aim— the  creation  of  a  decent  hu- 
man world  order  on  which  we  can  build  a 
reasonable  peace,  not  simply  the  precarious 
peace  of  balances  and  alliances,  not  surely  the 
horrifying  peace  of  mutual  terror,  but  the 
peace  that  springs  from  agreed  forms  of  au- 
thority, from  accepted  systems  of  Justice  and 
arbitration,  from  an  Impartial  police. 

That  is  why  our  commitment  to  an  ef- 
fective working,  tenacious  United  Nations  is 
so  deep,  and  why,  in  the  most  literal  sense, 
the  United  Nations  carries  with  It  so  much 
of  the  hope  and  future  of  mankind. 

XI 

This  Is  our  position  not  because  we,  among 
the  members,  are  uniquely  dependent  upon 
the  United  Nations  for  the  security  and  safe- 
ty of  our  citizens. 

This  is  our  position  not  because  we,  among 
the  members,  especially  look  to  the  United 
Nations  for  guidance  and  help  for  our  eco- 
nomic development. 

This  Is  our  position  not  because  we  found 
It  advantageous  to  our  narrow  national  in- 
terests to  treat  assessments  as  mandatory; 
we  found  It  a  price  worth  paying  in  recog- 
nition that  others  also  shared  the  principle 
that  all  members  bear  some  measure  of  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  maintaining  the  peace. 

This  Is  our  position,  rather,  because  we  be- 
lieve that  in  the  nuclear  age  the  only  true 
national  security  for  all  members  lies  in  a  re- 
liable and  workable  system  of  dealing  with 
international  disputes  by  nonviolent  means, 
because  we  believe  that  we  shall  continue  to 
face  crises  and  problems  which,  by  definition, 
can  only  be  dealt  with  Internationally,  be- 
cause we  believe  that  workable,  effective  in- 
ternational institutions  are  a  plain  necessity 
of  our  day  and  age,  because  we  believe  that 
In  every  secure  community  shared  privileges 
demand  shared  responsibility,  and  because 
we  believe  It  vmwlse  and  unsafe  and  unneces- 
sary to  take  a  side  road  at  this  stage  of 
the  Journey  on  which  we  set  out  together 
two  decades  ago. 

xa 
Mr.  President,  beneath  all  the  complexities 
of  the  Issue  that  now  threatens  the  future 
capacity  of  this  organlssatlon.  there  are  some 
very  simple,  very  basic,  very  plain  points  to 
remember. 

My  Nation  and  most  nations  represented 
here  have  paid  their  assessments  and  have 
kept  their  accounts  at  the  United  Nations  in 
good  standing. 

My  Government  and  most  governments 
represented  here  have  accepted  the  principle 
of  collective  financial  responsibility  for  the 
expenses  of  this  organization  and  have  striv- 
en to  uphold  the  prerogative  of  this  As- 
sembly. 

My  Government  and  most  of  the  govern- 
ments represented  here  want  to  resolve  this 
crisis  without  violence  to  the  charter  and 
to  get  on  with  our  business. 

That  Is  why  we  have  all  stood  available 
to  discuss  this  Issue  at  all  times. 

What  we  have  sought,  Mr.  President,  Is  not 
defeat  for  any  member  of  this  organization. 
What  we  have  sought  is  the  success  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  living,  growing,  effective 
International  organization. 

But  the  Assembly  Is  now  nearlng  a  fork 
of  the  road  and  I  have  put  the  Issue  frankly 
because  the  Assembly  may  soon  have  to  de- 
cide which  branch  of  the  road  it  wlU  take. 


And  the  very  least  we  can  do  Is  to  be  ab- 
solutely clear  Just  what  we  are  doing  when 
we  exercise  that  option. 

I,  for  one.  cannot  escape  the  deep  sense 
that  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  looking 
over  our  shoulder— waiting  to  see  whether 
we  can  overcome  oxir  present  problem  and 
take  up  with  fresh  vigor  and  renewed  resolu- 
tion the  great  unfinished  business  of  peace — 
which  President  Johnson  has  called  "the  as- 
signment of  the  centiiry." 


OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 
Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
national  climate  that  seeks  to  create  a 
Great  Society  through  the  enrichment 
of  the  life  of  man,  we  shall  be  guilty  of 
dereliction  of  duty  unless  we  give  more 
than  lipservice  to  the  needs  of  the  18  mil- 
lion older  Americans  in  our  present  so- 
ciety. 

The  brochure  writers,  the  social  work- 
ers, and  even  legislators  talk  and  write 
of  the  golden  years  and  of  senior  citizens 
but  these  are  euphemisms.  The  enor- 
mous strides  in  medicine  and  technology 
have  added  years  to  life,  but  for  too 
many,  we  have  merely  given  them  mean- 
ingless years  in  which  to  exist. 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  enacting  a 
program  of  health  care  for  the  aged  and 
most  of  us  will  agree  that  action  is  long 
overdue.  However,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that  some  may  be  misguided  into 
believing  that  health  care  is  the  total  an- 
swer to  the  needs  of  the  elderly. 

If  we  are  to  make  it  possible  for  older 
persons  to  realize  their  full  potential  in 
the  later  years,  we  must  establish  a 
framework  or  an  organizational  structure 
that  will  stimulate,  assist,  and  support 
positive,  practical  action  programs. 
These  should  remove  arbitrary  age  bar- 
riers create  opportunities  based  on  ex- 
perience and  abUity,  and  recognize  the 
right  of  older  persons  to  dignity  and  in- 
dependence throughout  the  added  years. 
This  is  a  plea  I  have  made  specifically 
to  each  session  of  Congress  since  1958 
but  the  urgency  for  prompt  action  in  this 
session  has  reached  the  critical  stage. 

It  '3  inexcusable  that  15  years  after 
the  first  committee  on  aging  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Federal  Security  Agency  in 
1950.  that  we  have  made  so  little  progress 
in  Implementing  the  knowledge  that  we 
have  derived  from  the  hundreds — or  even 
thousands  of  meetings  and  conferences 
that  have  been  held  on  the  subject  of 
aging— including  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  held  4  years  ago. 

Perhaps  I  am  more  deeply  aware  of 
this  tragedy  of  inactivity  because  of  my 
close  association  with  the  legislation  that 
has  been  proposed  to  restore  older  Amer- 
icans to  their  rightful  places  as  first  class 
citizens. 

An  objective  appraisal  of  the  program 
on  aging  pursued  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  by 
the  ever-reorganized — still  the  same  in- 
effective interdepartmental  coimcil  on 


aging,  Is  convincing  evidence  of  the  need 
for  an  independent  organization  in  the 
field  of  aginet  one  that  can  deal  forth- 
rightly  with  the  many  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject without  being  submerged,  domi- 
nated, or  diluted  with  other  programs 
primarily  directed  toward  welfare. 

One  need  only  glance  through  the 
latest  insult  to  aging,  "On  Growing 
Older"  published  by  the  council,  to  un- 
derstand why  I  urge  prompt  considera- 
tion of  the  Older  Americans  Act  which 
I  am  introducing  today. 

This  bill  is  identical  with  the  Older 
Americans  Act  which  I  introduced  last 
year  and  which  was  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported by  national  authorities,  State  offi- 
cials, and  organizations  of  older  persons 
on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

On  June  11  of  last  year,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  submitted 
the  following  report  on  H.R.  10088: 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.R.  10088)  to 
provide  assistance  In  the  development  of  new 
or  Improved  programs  to  help  older  persons 
through  grants  to  the  States  for  community 
planning  and  services  and  for  training, 
through  research,  development,  or  training 
project  grants,  and  to  establish  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare an  operating  agency  to  be  designated  as 
the  "Administration  on  Aging,"  having  con- 
sidered the  same,  report  favorably  thereon 
with  amendments  and  recommend  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  bill  meets  the  major  organization- 
al recommendations  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  and  overcomes  the 
present  welfare  stigma  on  aging  by  es- 
tablishing the  "Administration  on  Aging" 
in  HEW  but  removed  from  the  welfare 
setting  and  supervision. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  is  authorized 
to  carry  out  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966,  and  each  of  the  four 
suceeding  fiscal  years,  the  following  pro- 
gram of:  $5  million  for  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966,  $8  million  for  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  $8  million  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  such  sums  as  Congress  may  au- 
thorize by  law. 

The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  titles  IV 
and  V — the  research  development  proj- 
ects and  training  projects — and  Is  au- 
thorized: $1,500,000  for  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966,  $3  million  for  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  $3  million 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  €md 
each  of  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such 
sums  as  may  be  appropriate  as  the  Con- 
gress may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 
These  grants  and  appropriations  have 
been  so  authorized  to  give  Congress  the 
opportunity  to  review  the  results  after 
3  years  to  measure  the  accomplish- 
ments and  continuation  of  the  program. 
The  grants  to  the  States  would  salvage 
the  programs  that  were  begun  in  prep- 
aration for  and  since  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  that  need  a  min- 
imum of  financial  assistance  to  move 
forward. 

For  the  first  time,  there  will  have  been 
created  at  the  Federal  level,  a  practical 
operating  program  that  works  with  the 
States,  communities,  and  older  individu- 
als toward  an  action  program  that  will 
help  to  achieve  the  maximum  potential 
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of  the  older  American  as   a  national 

^Tearnestly  hope  the  Older  Americans 
Act  will  be  recognized  for  immediate 
Consideration  and  that  you  will  give  it 
your  full  cooperation  and  support. 


NEED  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENTOF 
A  MODERN  CONFLICT-OF-INTER- 
EST CODE  FOR  THE  CONGRESS 
The  SPEAKER.   Under  previous  order 
of  me  House  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yort  [Mr.  Lindsay]  is  recogmzed  for  60 

°^f  ^LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
myTmarks    and    include    extraneous 

""Ce'"  SPEAKER.    Is   there   objection 
to  Sie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LINDSAY.    Mr.  Speaker  in  1962 
congress  passed  a  law  that  established 
a  modem  conflict-of-interest  code  for 
fhe  execSive  branch  of  our  Government, 
ifwi  a  notable  achievement  and  repre- 
sented the  first  major  overhaul  of  con- 
flic  -of -interest  legislation  in  the^20th 
r.^ntiirv     I  was  pleased  at  that  time  to 
Si  Saved  Vkey  role  in  that  under- 
Kng     It  represented  the  culmination 
of  many  years  effort  on  the  part  of  some 
MeSbers'S  Congress  and  interested  per- 
sons^ in  the  executive  branch,  with  a 
^native  assist  from  an  organization 
known  as  the  Association  of  the  Bar  oi 
Se  aty  of  New  York.    ThaX  assocmti^ 
for  almost  3  years  worked  with  a  specia^ 
committee  consisting  of  men  of  both  par- 
ti^ who  had  served  in  Government  in 
i^erll  acSninistrations.    The  study  was 
fSd  by  a  grant  of  n^ofej  f om  ^^ 
Ford  Foundation  and  was  well  staiiea. 
It  nroduced  a  book  and  suggested  legis- 
litfon  Sh  was  sensible,  sound,  and 
'x^aS^tic    ind    ultimately    substantially 
flSoDted  by  the  U.S.  Congress.    It  repre- 
Sd  a  g'raphic  example  of  how  an  out^ 
side  group  can  work  in  partnerehip  witn 
Bovermn?nt  on  a  complex  subject  and 
achieve  a  result. 

Mr.  speaker,  we  did  not  i"  that  l^is- 
laUon,  except  with  very  nnnor  ewep 
tions,  enact  any  new  conflict-of-inter^t 
legislation  for  Members  of  Congressand 
employees  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  There 
SLgS^  reason  for  this.  The  Congress 
Tnd  the  executive  branch  are  two  sep- 
arate matters  and  what  may  apply  to 
the  executive  branch,  many  not  neces 
sarily  apply  to  the  Congress. 

It  was  thought  too  that  it  was  enough 
of  a  job  at  the  time,  and  it  was.  tx)  cope 
with  the  problem  with  respect  to  tne 
executive  branch  alone.  There  was 
enough  of  a  problem  to  handle  without 
making  it  even  more  complex  by  dealing 
with  the  even  more  complicated  problem 
of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  an  omission  which 
the  country  noted  at  the  time,  with  good 
reason,  because  the  Congress,  like  the 
executive  branch,  has  been  operating 
under  an  equally  archaic  group  of  stat- 
utes purporting  to  affect  the  behavior 
of  Members  of  Congress  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  outside  world. 


I  think  that  the  country  expecte  the 
Congress  will  take  a  look  at  its  own  house 
and  revise  the  standards  under  wWch 
Members  conduct  themselves  as  Mem- 
bers and  in  their  relationships  with  tne 
outside  world.  ^^.     ..  ^^ 

I  am  today,  in  conjunction  with  other 
Members  of  the  Congress,  introducing 
two  proposals.  The  Arst  one  te  m  two 
parts.  First,  it  would  forthwith  and 
without  delay,  set  up  an  interim  code 
of  ethics  for  Members  of  Congress. 
Second,  it  would  establish  a  Joint  Con^ 
gressional  Committee  on  Ethics,  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  recommend- 
ing a  very  comprehensive  code  of  eth  cs 
for  Members  of  Congress  and  all  legis- 
lative employees. 

Congress  has  been  willing  to  bear 
down  rather  heavily  on  the  executive 
branch  on  this  question  of  confiicte^ 
We  should  be  equally  willing  to  enact 
an  exact  standard  for  ourselves.  The 
public  is  entitled  to  have  such  a  guide 
and  we  are  entitled  to  have  such  a  guide. 
Many  Members  want  to  make  certain 
that  they  are  always  correct,  but  are 
not  sure  what  the  guidelines  are.  We 
are  entitled  to  have  guidelines,  and  so 
is  the  public.  . 

Knowing  the  complexities  of  this  sub- 
iect  I  think  we  can  only  arrive  at  a 
proper  set  of  rules  which  fully  Protect  the 
public  interest  and  which  are  sensible  by 
a  complete  examination  of  the  matter 
by  a  joint  congressional  committee. 
Such  a  committee  should  be  immediately 
established,  should  be  adequately  funded 
and  have  a  good  staff,  and  the  right  t« 
call  on  outside  consultants  This^^^f 
area  where  an  objective  look  at  the  Con- 
gress by  outside  people  who  have 
a  knowledge  of  Congress  will  do  a  lot  of 

^°As'l  stated  earlier,  the  resolution  sets 
up  immediately,  however,  a  code  of  ethics 
which  I  call  an  interim  code,  because  it 
may  not  be  complete.     It  is  broad  in 
scope,  it  sets  important  standards,  but 
there    may   be   omissions   I   have   not 
thought  of.   The  more  thorough  and  de- 
tailed ground  rules  would  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  joint  congressional  com- 
mittee. ^.  ^         „   ..^ 
This  interim  code,  which  goes  into 
effect    immediately,    provides    that    no 
Member  of  Congress,  nor  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  legislative  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, may  have  any  interest  finan- 
cial or  otherwise,  direct  or  indirect,  or 
engage  In  any  business,  transaction  or 
professional  activity,  incur  any  obliga- 
tion of  any  nature,  financial  y  or  moral, 
which  is  in  substantial  conflict  with  the 
Member's  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the 
public  interest;  nor  give  substantial  and 
Reasonable  cause  to  the  public  to  believe 
that  he  is  acting  in  breach  of  his  public 
trust;    nor    accept    other    employment 
which  will  tend  to  Impair  his  independ- 
ence of  judgment  in  the  exercise  of  his 
official  duties;  nor  accept  employment  or 
engage  in  any  business  or  professional 
activity  which  will  tend  to  involve  Ms 
disclosure  or  use  of  confidential  infor- 
mation which  he  has  galnedby  reason  of 
his  official  position  or  authority :  nor  dis- 
close such  information  for  other  than 
official  purposes;  nor  use  or  attempt  to 
use  his  official  position  to  secure  unwar- 
ranted privileges  or  exemptions  for  him- 


self or  others;  nor  give  reasonable  cause 
for  belief  that  any  person  can  improi»W 
influence  him  or  unduly  enjoy  his  favor 
m  the  performance  of  his  offlp^aldutiM. 
or  that  he  is  affected  by  the  idmhy . 
rank,  position,  or  influence  of  any  person 
or^litical  party;  or  Kivf  reasonable 
causTfor  beUef  that  he  is  likely  to  vio- 
late his  trust. 

In  addition,  the  Interim  code  pro- 
vides that  any  Member  of  Congress  or 
officer  or  employee  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  having  a  fi- 
nancial interest,  direct  or  Indirect,  hav- 
ing" a  value  of  $1,000  or  more.  In  any 
activity  of  any  kind  which  is  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  regulatory  agency, 
should  file  wiUi  the  Comptroller  General 
a  statement  setting  forth  the  nature  of 
such  Interest  In  such  reasonable  detail, 
and  In  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  ComptroUer 

Enactment  of  this  resolution.  I  believe, 
immediately.  Preceding  the  establish- 
ment of  the  joint  committee  to  examine 
the  basic  question.  I  think  Is  of  great 
importance  and  should  be  done  In  this 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  This  I 
think  in  itself  would  do  much  to  restore 
the  Congress  again  to  the  proper  position 
of  respect  that  it  should  enjoy  unani- 
mously by  the  people  of  this  country. 

I  have  also  Introduced  at  the  same 
time,  and  am  joined  by  other  Members, 
a   companion    resolution   which   would 
amend  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
to  provide  that  any  written  or  oral  com- 
munication between  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress or  his  staff  and  a  Government 
agency  concerning  matters  under  ad- 
judication before  the  agency  be  made  a 
part  of  the  pubUc  record  of  Uie  Proceed- 
ing   in    question.     Enactment   of    tnis 
measure,  I  believe,  will  make  it  impos- 
sible for  any  improper  congressional  in- 
fiuence  to  manifest  itself  In  an  improper 
fashion.    Indeed,  it  would  have  the  salu- 
tary effect  of  removing  the  appearance  of 
impropriety   in  communications   which 
may  be  entirely  proper. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  how  long 
it  would  take  for  a  proper  study  by  the 
Members  themselves  using  such  outside 
staff  and  consultants  as  would  be  re- 
quired to  do  a  complete  job  in  this  area. 
It  should  not  take  anywhere  near  as  long 
as  the  New  York  Bar  Association  study 
of  the  executive  branch.  That  group  of 
panelists  and  staff  members  from  all 
over  the  country,  devoted  all  day  Friday 
Friday  night,  and  half  of  Saturdayjat 
least  once  a  montti,  for  2  years.  It  took 
them  that  long  to  satisfy  themselves  tt^t 
they  had  been  fair  and  complete  in  their 
study  of  this  complicated  problem. 

I  think  the  Congress  ought  to  be  able 
to  work  faster  because  we  are  fuU-ttoe 
people-or  at  least  we  should  be  ^ ull-ttoe 
people— and  we  can  put  together  a  full- 
Hme  staff    and  at  the  same  time  call 
uSn  universities  and  otiier  tastltutlo^ 
and  persons  tiiat  have  knowledge  of  po- 
litical science  and  the  Congress  to  help 
us.   We  ought  to  be  able  to  write  a  ^r- 
manent  code  of  ettilcs  and  a  set  of  laws 
that  would  give  Congress  ProPfr  guide- 
lines and  fully  protect  the  Public  intere^ 
We  owe  this  to  the  country,  and  we  si^ 
owe  it  to  ourselves  as  Members  of  the 
Congress. 
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Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to 
say  that  I  have  been  joined  in  the  intro- 
duction of  these  resolutions  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  An- 
drews], the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Ellsworth!,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  HortonI.  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Mailliard],  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mc- 
Dade],  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias],  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse],  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  very  happy  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  in  the 
introduction  of  this  significant  legisla- 
tion today.  I  believe  that  there  is  very 
clear  and  pressing  need  for  a  Committee 
on  Ethics,  an  interim  code  of  ethics,  and 
equally  for  amendments  to  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  to  make  it  abun- 
dantly plain  that  any  contact  between  a 
congressional  office  and  any  Federal  reg- 
ulatory agency — whether  it  be  written  or 
oral — be  made  part  of  the  public  record. 
Admittedly,  the  subject  is  complex,  but 
I  submit  that  the  principle  at  stake  is 
basic.  In  a  word  we  cannot  indefinitely 
continue  with  a  double  standard— one 
standard  for  the  executive  branch  and 
virtually  none  for  the  Congress. 

A  comprehensive  code  of  ethics  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  all  legislative 
employee  is  long  overdue. 

In  my  judgment,  enactment  of  this 
resolution  would  be  a  significant  step  to- 
ward restoring  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  the  respect  to  which  it 
should  be  entitled.  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late the  Member  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lindsay]  and  to  say  I  believe  his  initia- 
tive in  this  regard  is  important  and  that 
indeed  the  country  expects  the  Congress 
to  act  and  particularly  to  act  with  regard 
to  setting  its  own  house  in  order. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  his  comments 
and  for  the  contribution  he  continues  to 
make  in  this  field. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
am  very  happy  to  join  with  my  friend 
from  New  York  in  the  introduction  of 
this  very  important  legislation. 

Our  country  goes  on  through  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed  like  no  other  nation 
in  this  world.  Our  people  have  the  right 
to  know— in  fact,  they  must  know — 
exactly  what  Interests  each  individual 
Member  of  our  Congress  has  which  may 
affect  his  vote  on  critical  issues  which 
come  before  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
I  am  a  farmer.  I  suppose  one  could 
say  I  have  a  vested  interest  in  certain 
farm  legislation  as  it  comes  along,  but 
everyone  knows  I  am  a  farmer  because 
one  cannot  hide  acres  under  a  rug. 

This  public  disclosure  of  an  individu- 
al's interest  I  believe  is  necessary  to  the 
conduct  of  and  confidence  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  people's 
money.    We  are  dealing  with  $100  bil- 


lion every  year  of  the  people's  money. 
It  is  important  that  we  get  a  full  return 
for  each  dollar  spent. 

But  we  are  also  dealing  with  the  peo- 
ple's future.  It  is  even  more  important 
that  any  decision  made  be  made  regard- 
less of  and  free  of  any  bias  which  might 
exist  on  the  part  of  an  individual  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

Our  Government  will  remain  strong 
and  effective  only  so  long  as  it  has  the 
full  confidence  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  For  this  reason  I  am  very 
happy  to  join  with  my  friend  from  New 
York  in  Introducing  this  important  land- 
mark legislation. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  gentleman  to  say  that  there  is 
a  code  of  ethics  for  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  No.  What  I  said  was 
that  2  years  ago  the  Congress  enacted 
a  revision  of  the  conflict-of-interest  stat- 
utes as  they  applied  to  the  executive 
branch  of  Government.  It  was  a  com- 
prehensive omnibus  bill  and  it  was  signed 
into  law  by  the  President. 

What  it  did  was  to  collate,  revise,  and 
bring  up  to  date  a  whole  series  of  stat- 
utes which  had  come  into  the  code  in  bits 
and  pieces  for  almost  a  century  The 
modernization  was  a  definite  improve- 
ment. Executive  branch  employees  know 
more  clearly  where  they  stand  today 
than  they  knew  before,  and  this  public 
interest  has  been  more  carefully  safe- 
guarded. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wondered,  if  there 
were  a  meaningful  code  of  ethics  for  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
why  such  "characters"  as  Walter  Jenkins 
could  be  protected  and  kept  from  testify- 
ing before  a  committee  of  Congress;  but 
evidently  the  gentleman  is  not  talking 
about  code  of  ethics,  he  is  talking  about 
a  conflict-of-interest  statute. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Yes.  I  was  talking 
about  a  conflict-of-interest  statute. 

Of  course,  the  administration  of  a  law 
of  that  kind  is  important;  it  must  be 
properly  administered. 

THE     OBLIGATION     OF     THE     MINORITY     IN     THE 
CONGRESS  IN  RELATION   TO   FOREIGN   POLICY 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  have  this  time  to 
speak,  I  wish  for  a  few  moments,  before 
I  release  the  floor,  to  discuss  very  briefly 
another  subject,  not  related  to  the  one 
I  have  just  discussed,  but  of  equal  im- 
portance. That  has  to  do  with  the  ob- 
ligation that  the  minority  has  in  the 
Congress,  the  Republican  minority,  in 
respect  of  foreign  policy.  The  reasons 
why  this  subject  is  timely  are  two  in 
number.  One,  apparent  to  everyone,  is 
the  vote  that  was  taken  yesterday  on  a 
complicated  subject  having  to  do  with  a 
complicated  and  fuzzy  area  of  foreign 
policy.  The  second  reason  is  the  reduced 
state  of  the  minority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  this  Congress  and  the 
enlarged  state  of  the  majority. 

I  am  one  of  those,  as  many  others  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle,  who  have  been  very 
careful  to  see  to  it  that  we  supplied  a 


high  degree  of  bipartisanship  in  the  arte 
of  foreign  policy.  This  I  have  regarded 
as  important  and  essential,  and  it  has 
behind  it  a  long  heritage  of  Republican 
philosophy  which  was  manifested,  tts 
clearly  as  at  any  other  time  in  Republi- 
can history,  in  the  days  of  Senator  Ar- 
thur Vandenberg.  I,  and  I  know  others 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  intend  to  continue 
to  exercise  a  high  degree  of  bipartisan- 
ship when  it  comes  to  foreign  policy.  Bi- 
partisanship,  however,  does  not  mean 
that  we  can  or  should  ignore  our  obliga- 
tion to  the  country  to  discover  what  our 
policy  is.  Indeed,  I  believe  the  country  is 
quite  concerned  lest,  under  this  reduced 
minority,  there  be  insufficient,  if  any, 
constructive  "opposition,"  in  the  parlia- 
mentary sense.  Will  we  live  up  to  our 
obligation  to  the  country  and,  as  the 
minority  party,  see  to  it  that  policy  is 
clearly  stated? 

Bipartisanship  in  foreign  policy  on  the 
part  of  Members  of  Congress  or  of  any 
parliament  does  not  mean,  I  repeat,  that 
we  do  not  have  an  obligation  to  insist  that 
the  Government  tell  us  what  Govern- 
ment policy  is,  who  is  making  it,  where 
it  is  going,  and  what  it  is  intended  to 
achieve.    The   great   service   of  honest 
debate  in  the  competitive  two-party  sys- 
tem is  the  discovery  of  truth.    Policy 
should  always  be  tested  and  examined. 
Conditions  are  such  at  this  moment  with 
the  reduced  state  of  the  minority  in  Con- 
gress that  there  is  a  higher  obligation,  I 
think,  than  ever  before  on  that  minority 
to  be  a  proper  opposition  in  the  sense 
that  we  insist  that  the  Government  make 
clear  to  the  people  through  their  elected 
representatives  what  U.S.  foreign  policy 
is.    This  is  something  that  we  minority 
members  are  free  to  do.   Our  friends  and 
colleagues  on  the  majority  side  of  the 
aisle  are  not  so  free  to  do  it  for  very 
understandable  reasons.   They  are  in  the 
majority  and  hence  they  are  a  part  of 
the  Government.     I   found  that  after 
the   campaign   was   over   and   we  saw 
what  a  reduced  state  the  minority  was 
in,  a  great  many  people,  Democrats  and 
independents     alike,     were     concerned 
about  the   problem   of  opposition  and 
wondered  about  how  it  would  be  handled. 
They  are  genuinely  worried  about  it. 

Yesterday  it  was  stated  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  by  the  Speaker  no  less, 
that  the  coimtry  had  spoken  and  put 
Preside'nt  Johnson  in  with  an  over- 
whelming mandate,  and  so  forth  and 
so  on,  proving  that  the  President  has  the 
people's  full  confidence  in  the  area  of 
foreign  policy. 

Well,  now,  I  came  in  in  my  own  dis- 
trict with  72  percent  of  the  vote.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  carried  my  district  by 
somewhere  between  70,000  and  75,000 
votes  and  I  carried  it  over  my  Demo- 
cratic opponent  by  91,000  votes. 

I  think,  if  I  can  believe  what  people 
say,  that  many  people  were  concerned 
about  what  was  going  to  happen  to  the 
loyal  opposition,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  foreign  policy.  This  was  true  on  the 
part  of  thoughtful  people  of  both  parties 
before  the  election,  and  even  truer  after 
the  election. 

This  problem  is  compounded  by  the 
curious  silence  of  the  administration  on 
matters  affecting  our  most  vital  inter- 
ests.   I  still  have  not  discovered  the  rea- 
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son  why  there  is  only  the  slightest  tan- 
gential mention  of  foreign  policy  in  the 
state  of  the  Union  address  that  was  de- 
livered to  a  joint  session  of  the  Congress, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  num- 
ber one  subject  facing  this  country  to- 
day and  there  was  no  mention  of  it  in 
the  inaugural  address,  again  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  no  area  is  of  greater  mo- 
ment or  importance  to  the  country. 
And,  before  and  after,  Presidential  press 
conferences  have  not  helped. 

I  go  back  to  what  I  said  at  the  outset 
which  is  that  there  is  an  obligation  on 
the  part  of  Members  of  Congress  to  in- 
sist that  the  Government  tell  us  what 
policy  is  and  who  is  making  it.     The 
latter  is  important  because  in  Vietnam 
policy  has  been  made  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  not  by  the  Department  of 
State,  as  nearly  as  we  can  discover.    At 
least,  the  chief  spokesmen  have  been  offi- 
cers of  the  Pentagon,  not  of  the  White 
House  or  of  the  Department  of  State  dur- 
ing the  most  critical  periods  of  changing 
turmoil.   As  near  as  I  could  make  out  op- 
erations were  making  policy,  and  snow- 
balling  into   policy,   instead   of   policy 
governing  operations.     It  seemed  that 
there  was  no  policy  in  Vietnam.  And  now 
we  are  frozen  into  a  hopeless  position  into 
which  we  should  not  have  fallen. 

Wherever  possible   I   think  minority 
Members  have  an  obligation  to  say  what 
they  would  do  alternatively,  in  the  area 
of  foreign  policy,  if  that  is  possible.    But 
it  is  not  always  possible.    We  are  not 
parties  to   the   daily   intelligence    that 
comes  in  from  intelligence  sources  all 
over  the  world  and  through  the  intelli- 
gence community  of  our  Government. 
-  And  we  are  not  told.    We  are  not  in  a 
position  to  make  detailed  proposals  on 
some  of  these  very  sensitive  areas  that 
involve  quasi-military  operations,  as  in 
Vietnam.    We  therefore  discharge  part 
of  our  obligation  simply  by  asking  ques- 
tions and  insisting  upon  clear  answers. 
Our  trouble  in  some  parts  of  the  world 
is  that  we  have  had  no  clear  policy.    I 
think   this   includes   the   Middle   East. 
When    congressional    action    is    taken 
which  is  critical  of  Mr.  Nasser's  boycott 
of  us  and  our  people  and  our  interests, 
or  which  takes  aggressive  action  against 
us  and  our  allies  it  seems  to  me  our  State 
Department  agrees  with  us.    They  say, 
privately,  that  they  wish  they  were  free 
to  exercise  greater  leverage  on  Nasser, 
but  because  of  this  or  that  they  are  not. 
I,  for  the  life  of  me,  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  exactly  what  we  think  we  are 
doing  in  respect  of  this  very  dangerous 
and  difficult  problem  of  Middle  East  re- 
lationships, internal  and  external.    It  is 
admitted  that,  for  example,  Mr.  Nasser 
is  aiding  and  abetting  unrest  and  dis- 
order in  the  very  area  we  are  trying  to 
stabilize  in  Africa.    Nasser  has  outdone 
the  Chinese  Communists  and  the  Soviets 
in  subversion  and  inciting  to  riot  in  this 
area.    Nasser  has  fought  and  subverted 
every  Western  and  U.  S.  interest  in  this 
part  of  the  world.   Where  we  have  sought 
to  stop  the  spread  of  infection  and  blood- 
shed they   have   sought   to   spread   it. 
Where  we  have  sought  to  help  Africa 
they  have  sought  to  hurt  it.    They  im- 
port arms  and  teach  murder.    To  the 
north  aggressions  are  committed  every 
day  of  the  week,  as  was  pointed  out  on 


the  fioor  yesterday  by  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
CoNTK],  against  the  State  of  Israel, 
which  is  a  bastion  of  strength  for  the 
West  in  this  sensitive  part  of  the  world. 
The  United  Arab  Republic  has  been  ir- 
responsible and  anti-United  States  on 
matters  such  as  the  fair  division  of  the 
waters  of  the  River  Jordan  and  Mr. 
Nasser  rants  daily  against  us  and  Israel. 
Our  Government  each  time  it  is  asked 
the  question,  "Why  do  we  persist  in  giv- 
ing him  money?"  says  in  answer,  "Yes, 
you  people  who  are  troubled  about  our 
ambivalent  position  in  the  Middle  East 
really  have  a  point  but  we  are  not  sure 
what  we  can  do  about  it." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  insist  particularly  under  the 
circumstances  of  today— a  government 
unclear  and  uncertain  on  foreign  policy, 
an  unwillingness  to  define  it  or  to  make 
hard  decisions,  and  a  huge  and  probably 
docile  majority  in  its  pocket— we 
minority  members  must  be  willing  and 
ready  to  ask  straight  questions.  If  the 
Government  wants  bipartisan  support, 
which  we  will  give  as  far  as  we  can,  it 
if  must  be  honest  with  us,  consult  with 
us,  and  tell  us  its  program.  And  it  is  not 
enough  to  receive  a  chunk  of  boUer 
plate  marked  "Special"  and  "Con- 
fidential," all  of  which  has  appeared  In 
fuller  form  in  the  newspapers  a  month 
earlier,  and  which  still  says  nothing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  we  ought  to  have  a  question 
and  answer  period  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  permitted  on  the  floor  to 
submit  to  questions.  This  is  the  parlia- 
mentary technique.  We  have  borrowed 
from  the  English  Parliament  before  and 
we  can  do  it  again.  In  this  way  all 
Members  can  be  advised  as  to  what  the 
Goverrmient's  position  is  and  we  can  sat- 
isfy our  constituencies  that  we  at  least 
know  what  our  Government's  position  is, 
whether  we  agree  with  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  of  these  reasons, 
I  wish  to  serve  notice  that  I  am  going 
to  insist  as  just  one  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, if  nothing  else,  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  that  the  Grovernment  define  the 
future  course  of  foreign  policy  in  this 
country. 

I  believe  we  have  an  obligation  as  the 
minority  to  do  this,  and  an  obligation 
to  the  country,  both  in  order  to  obtain 
the  truth  about  policy  and  to  force  the 
administration  to  make  decisions  it  prob- 
ably would  rather  not  make.  If  you 
have  served  in  the  executive,  you  know 
perfectly  well  that  it  is  easy  to  avoid  the 
tough  ones.  You  fu.Tz  it  over  and  pray 
that  Congress  leaves  town. 

Sometimes  it  is  very  difficult  to  have 
to  make  up  your  mind  as  to  what  your 
position  is  on  a  given  subject,  but  in  a 
free  system  it  is  expected  that  you  do. 

I  want  to  know  what  our  policy  will  be 
in  respect  to  the  Far  East  in  general  and 
on  China?  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  trade?  About  the  UJ^.?  About 
Sino-Soviet  shifts?  Where  are  we  going 
in  the  complicated  question  of  the  At- 
lantic alliance?  What  we  are  going  to 
do  about  the  pressures  that  come  from 
General  de  Gaulle  which  involve  not  just 
General  de  Gaulle  but  a  more  basic  na- 
tionalistic   pressure    that    is    sweeping 


Europe?  What  we  are  going  to  do  in 
Africa  and  what  new  leadership  here  and 
in  Latin  America? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  Members  of  the 
minority  have  an  obligation  to  ask  these 
questions,  and  unless  we  receive  answers 
I  think  we  have  an  obligation  to  put 
the  Government  to  the  test  as  we  did  In 
the  vote  yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  GROSS.  .Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  that  In 
practically  all  areas  of  this  world  we 
lack  any  definitive  statement  on  the  part 
of  the  State  Department  or  anyone  else 
in  this  administration  as  to  our  policy 
and  it  Is  because  of  the  absence  of  this 
that  a  few  of  us  at  least  in  this  Congress 
and  past  Congresses  have  refused  to  vote 
for  foreign  aid  bills  to  spew  out  billions 
of  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  wish  to  say  in  that  connection  that 
I  have  never  failed  to  support  a  foreign 
aid  bill  in  the  6  years  t  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.    Prom  time  to  time  I 
have  felt  it  necessary  to  take  positions  on 
amendments   that   were   offered   which 
were  difficult  positions  for  me  to  take  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle.    I  believe  that  on 
the  whole,  the  whole  foreign  aid  bill  has 
resulted  in  a  plus  for  the  United  States 
and  the  vital  Interests  of  the  United 
States  aroimd  the  globe.   Also,  I  continue 
to  lend  support  to  matters  that  are  for- 
eign policy  areas,  and  the  foreign  aid 
program  is  a  part  of  foreign  policy.    If 
it  is  not  thought  of  as  foreign  policy  it 
is  not  right.    I  expect  to  continue  to  do 
that.    But  I  am  going  to  do  it  only  after 
I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  policy  that  is  supported  by 
the  facts  and  has  the  courage  to  face  the 
hard  ones  in  the  future. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  compliment  the  gentleman  on 
his  remarks  because,  indeed,  I  think  the 
people  of  the  United  States  do  expect 
the  minority  to  pursue  a  responsible 
course  of  action  here  in  the  Congress 
that  will  lead  to  a  meaningful  biparti- 
san foreign  policy.  It  Is  plain  that  the 
position  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  foreign  policy  is  not  clear. 
It  is  equal^  true,  I  believe,  that  there 
are  certain  tests  in  foreign  policy  that 
must  be  applied  and  that  the  American 
people  must  be  fvilly  apprised  of. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  is  whether  or 
not  we  indentify  emerging  problems  and 
deal  with  them — through  creative  states- 
manship before  they  become  crises  en- 
dangering the  peace. 

I  think  in  the  spirit  of  bipartisanship 
it  is  important  not  only  in  South  Viet- 
nam, not  only  in  the  Congo,  but  equally 
in  the  Near  East,  that  poUcy  be  made 
clear  whenever  possible,  because  it  is  a 
matter  of  fact  that  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public has  not  honored  its  undertakings 
with  regard  to  withdrawal  under  certain 
conditions  from  the  Yemen.    It  is  clear 
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that  the  recent  Arab  summit  conferences 
have  taken  a  position  that  is  beUiger- 
ent-speciflcally  defining  "the  natonal 
cause  as  that  of  liberating  Palestine  and 
'adhering  to  a  plan  of  jomt  Arab  ac- 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  stands 
back  of  the  unified  Johnston  Plan  of 
1955  in  the  Near  East  for  the  equitable 
sharing  of  the  Jordan  River  waters  by 
all  the  riparian  countries.  Yet  we  have 
^enT  coherence  of  Arab  chief s  of  state 
take  a  position  with  regard  to  the  diver- 
sion of  some  of  these  headwaters  M 
this  policy  is  conUnued,  it  might  lead 

to  a  casus  belli.  iw.uf,. 

In  my  judgment  it  is  a  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  to  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State     appropriate     ^l^estions     to    see 
whether  our  policies  are  effective     to 
find  out  whether  they  are  in  fwt  truly 
building  the  peace.   In  the  Near  East  the 
fundamental   question   is   whether   the 
armistice  agreements  can  be  translated 
Into  documents  of  peace;  whether  a  third 
war  in  this  area  can  be  prevented.   I  be- 
lieve hostiliUes  can  be  prevented  but  only 
If  our  policy  in  concert  with  other  na- 
tions in  the  area  is  firm  and  clear  only 
If  it  is  unmistakably  evident  that  we 
will  not  stand  for  belligerency,  that  we 
will  not  stand  for  aggression   and  that 
we  stand  wholly  back  of  the  Umted  Na- 
Uons    and   will   not   condone   repeated 
violations  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

So  I  hope  that  this  kind  of  inquiry 
can  go  on  from  time  to  time,  and  I  would 
join  with  the  gentleman  in  urging  the 
House  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  answer  forthnghtly  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  pertinent  questions 
in  the  national  interest. 

Mr  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man '  from  New  York.  I  think  the 
record  should  show  that  the  gentleman 
knows  whereof  he  speaks,  as  he  was 
a  distinguished  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Middle  Eastern 
area.  He  was.  for  a  period  of  years.  TJS. 
Ambassador  to  the  State  of  Israel.  So 
I  am  delighted  to  have  his  constructive 
comment  on  these  remarks  I  have  made 
this  afternoon. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  I  may  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks made  under  this  special  order  to- 
day  and  also  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ellsworth], 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  CMr  Hqr. 
TON]     the   gentleman   from   California 
[Mr    MailliardI.  the   gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDadeI.  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]   the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts    [Mr. 
Morse],  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  RetoI  be  permitted  to  extend 
their  remarks  following  these  remarks. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  An- 
derson of  Tennessee).    Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ELUSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  commend  my  able  and  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  for 
proposing  the  legislative  code  of  ethics, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  him  in  the 
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introduction  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion here  in  the  House  today. 

Since  the  Congress  felt  it  necessary 
to  establish  a  conflict-of-interest  code 
for  the  executive  branch  of  Government 
in  1962. 1  feel  it  is  only  proper,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  events  surrounding  the 
resignation  of  the  former  secretary  of 
the  Senate  majority,  that  we  take  the 
proper  steps  to  put  our  own  house  in 
order.  ^  ,         ,. 

I  hope  the  Congresr  wUl  act  immedi- 
ately to  establish  this  Joint  Committee 
on  Ethics  to  recommend  a  comprehen- 
sive code  of  ethics  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  all  legislative  employees,  and 
thus  return  the  greatest  legislative  body 
in  the  world  to  its  proper  position  of  high 

Gstccm 

Mr.    MORSE.      Mr.    Speaker.    I    am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr    Lindsay]    in  introducing   legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Ethics     This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
the   gentleman   from   New   York    [Mr. 
Lindsay]  has  exercised  leadership  in  this 
field     As  a  member  of  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Bar  Association  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  he  played  an  important 
role  in  the  preparation  of  comprehensive 
revision  of  our  conflict-of-interest  laws 
as  they  affect  the  executive  branch.    He 
pointed  out  in  1962  when  that  revision 
was  adopted  by  the  Congress  that  we 
must  set  our  own  house  in  order  in  that 
regard. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York.  Con- 
gressman Reid.  has  also  played  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  this  field  and  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  him  also  in  introducing  this 
resolution. 

The  accomplishment  of  these  reforms 
is  vital  to  the  integrity  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government.  The  problem  we 
deal  with  here  is  not  a  simple  one.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  resolution  calls 
for  a  joint  committee  which  can  give 
careful  study  to  conflict-of-interest 
problems  which  are  admittedly  quite 
different  in  many  respects  from  those  of 
the  executive  branch. 

This  detailed  study  will  enable  us  to 
avoid  the  pitfall?  in  drafting  what  will 
be  a  permanent  code  of  ethics  for  the 
conduct  of  Members  of  Congress.  A 
reasonable,  precise  code  can  be  drafted 
that  will  not  inhibit  legislative  judg- 
ment or  discourage  the  most  qualified 
citizens  from  seeking  public  office. 

There  are  times  when  our  interests  as 
Members  of  Congress  may  conflict  with 
our  interests   as  homeowners,  parents, 
stockholders,   lawyers,   or  businessmen. 
It  is  impractical  to  require  Members  of 
Congress,  who  must  deal  with  the  whole 
range  of  governmental  interests,  to  dis- 
qualify themselves  or  to  divest  them- 
selves  of   all   flnancial   interests.     Our 
problems  are  quite  different,  but  the  es- 
tablishment of  clear  standards  will  elim- 
inate  the   shadow   area   of   doubt  and 
show  to  the  public  at  large  our  determi- 
nation to  conduct  the  public  business  ac- 
cording to  the  highest  ethical  standards. 
It  is  my  hope  that  this  resolution  will 
receive  prompt  consideration  and  that  it 
will  pass  so  that  the  study  by  the  joint 
committee  proposed  can  get  underway  as 
soon  as  possible. 


Mr.  PERKINS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  LINDSAY.    I  yield  to  the  genUe- 

man. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  permitted  to  extend  and  revise 
my  remarks  in  the  t)ody  of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE    LOCAL   PUBLIC    WORKS    ACT 
OF     1965 

Mr.    PERKINS.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 
Local  Public  Works  Act  of  1965.  which  I 
have  introduced  today,  will  provide  funds 
to  enable  many  local  communities  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  adequate  water  and 
sewage    facilities,    along    with    sewage 
treatment  plants,  which  are  essential  to 
our  future  water  supply  in  this  country. 
The  present  provisions  for  these  pro- 
grams are  entirely  inadequate  and  create 
a  real  hardship  on  communities  with  de- 
clining business  activities  and  employ- 
ment.   The  current  limitations  on  such 
grants,  both  as  to  maximum  amount  and 
percentage     of    Federal    participation, 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  meet  the 
general  health  standards  now  in  effect  in 
most  States.     Other  projects,  such  as 
public  buildings,  have  reached  a  state  of 
obsolescence,  which  requires  their  re- 
placement at  an  early  date. 

In  general,  local  tax  bases  are  not  ade- 
quate to  meet  these  demands.  Other 
public  facilities,  such  as  parks,  play- 
grounds, hospitals,  and  community  cen- 
ters, have  never  been  adequately  fi- 
nanced and  cannot  be  under  our  present 
National,  State,  and  local  tax  setup. 

This  bill  provides  special  consideration 
for  the  so-called  depressed  areas,  but 
also  provides  for  grants  to  all  communi- 
ties without  population,  unemployment, 
or  other  limitations. 

We  cannot  be  a  prosperous  nation  un- 
til adequate  provision  is  made  to  provide 
modern  public  facilities  for  every  com- 
mimity  in  the  country. 


ATHLETIC  PROFESSIONALISM  IN 
OUR  SERVICE  ACADEMIES 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is   there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STRATTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  commented  on  the  fact  that  the 
unfortunate  cheating  scandal  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy,  like  a  similar  scanda^ 
at  the  Military  Academy  in  West  Point 
in  1951,  obviously  stemmed  from  the  un- 
due emphasis  placed  on  varsity  athletics, 
chiefly   football,    at   our   three   service 
academies,  an  emphasis  which  can  only 
be  described  by  the  term  "athletic  pro- 
fessionalism."   I  said  that  such  empha- 
sis on  athletics,  especially  football,  as  a 
special  kind  of  activity  at  the  academies 
and  a  special  be-all  and  end-all  for  a 


substantial  part  of  the  Academy  staff  is 
simply  out  of  place  in  today's  modem 
Sary  world  and  has  no  proper  role  in 
toe  mission  of  these  academies  sup- 
norted  by  the  Nation's  taxpayers. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  today  two  items  which 
Sear  on  the  point  I  was  trying  to  make 
one  of  them  is  an  editonal  broadcast 
yesterday  and  today  on  WTOP  rad^  and 
television  in  Washington  by  WTOP 
Commentator  Jack  Jurey. 

The  other  is  an  address  which  has 
been  called  to  my  attention,  delivered  by 
Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover,  U^S. 
Navy  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  on 
April'  16.  1963.  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
nmrks  Admiral  Rickover  said  the  fol- 
lowing : 

convinced  as  I  am  of  the  importance  of 
intelligence  and  education  to  military  leader- 
S    I   have  in  the  past  proposed  certain 
changes  at  the  Naval  Academy.     I  have   for 
instance,  recommended  decreased  emphasis 
Z  nonacademic  areas  like  organized  athlet- 
ic and  extracurricular  activities.     These  t^o 
often  tend  to  become  ends  in  themselves  ajid 
Jherebv  detract  from  academic  effort   which 
hould  receive  foremost  attention.    The  re- 
Srt  invariably  is  the  old  chestnut  attrib- 
uted to  the  Duke  of  Wellington:     The  Bat- 
STof  Waterloo  was  won  on  the  Playing  fleWs 
of  Eton."    This  implies  that  the  qualities  re- 
quired for  success  in  warfare  are  acquired 
5n  the  playing  field  rather  than  in  the  class- 
Zm.    If  it  ever  was  true  of  any  wars    t   s 
certainly  not  true  of  modern  wars.    There  is 
Sclea/ evidence  that  the  duke  ever  made 
this   statement.    The   headmaster   at   Eton 
incidentally  believes   the   duke   said   some- 
tiling  to  the  effect  that  he  had  learned  the 
sDirlt  of  adventure  by  Jumping  over  a  ditch. 
Se  duke,  you  may  be  interested  In  know- 
ing, liked  to  toboggan  around  the  corridors 
on  a  tea  tray  drawn  by  a  team  of  young 


women.  ^.  ,   <.     4-v,o 

Athletics  are,  of  course,  essential  to  the 
physical  fitness  of  young  men.  But  not 
overorganized  athletics.  They  become  a 
drain  on  time  and  energy  which  should  be 
devoted  to  the  more  important  aspects  of 
education.  The  time  one  has  fusing  his 
Me  for  uninterrupted  devotion  to  intellec- 
tual development  is  too  brief  even  under  the 
best  of  circumstances.  Long  ago^*  Greek 
physician  sighed,  "The  life  so  short  the  art 
BO  long  to  learn."  I  commend  this  senti- 
ment to  all  of  you.  It  is  unwise  to  deyo^ 
too  much  of  your  time  to  nonessentials 
athletic  department  and  alumni  pressures 
notwithstanding. 

It  is  not  really  the  function  of  the  Naval 
Academy  to  engage  In  large-scale  competi- 
tive spectacles  for  the  benefit  of  the  public^ 
Of  course.  It  will  be  said  that  this  sort  of 
competition  develops  leadership. 

I  doubt  this.  The  American  economic  and 
imdustrial  system  is  also  based  on  competi- 
tion yet  the  better  colleges  from  which  busi- 
ness recruits  Its  leaders  are  now  deemphasiz- 
Ing  organized  athletics.  Knowledge  now 
doubles  every  10  years,  hence  the  demands  on 
the  intellectual  qualities  of  leaders  are  there- 
fore growing  apace.  Can  we  then  afford  to 
devote  precious  time— time  that  can  never  be 
regained— to  anything  that  Is  not  essential? 
You  know  that  much  of  college  athletics 
today  Is  big  business.  Professional  coaches 
are  hired  at  considerable  expense  to  win 
some  sort  of  status  for  the  college  where  they 
happen  to  be  working  that  year.  But  do 
the  methods  used  by  most  coaches  really  de- 
velop leadership  In  the  student  player?  The 
coaches  call  the  shots;  they  manipulate  the 
players  In  accordance  with  schemes  devel- 
oped by  professional  staffs.  If  It  Is  Initiative, 
team  spirit  and  the  like  which  Is  Intended 
to  be  stressed,  then  it  would  seem  logical  to 


let  the  students  call  their  own  shots.  In 
this  manner.  Individualism,  originality  of 
thought,  pride  In  accomplishment  would  be 
inculcated  In  the  player  and  not  remalri 
with  the  coldly  calculating  professional 
athletic  organization. 

Take  the  case  of  Intramural  sports.    It  so 
happens  they  were  started  here  when  I  was 
a  midshipman.    The  Idea  was  good.    It  was 
to  get  as  many  midshipmen  as  possible  to 
learn  to  play  various  games— to  extend  such 
an  opportunity  to  more  than  varsity  squads. 
The  organization  and  schedules  were  left  up 
to  the  midshipmen  themselves.    While  im- 
portant to  the  individuals  Involved,  the  out- 
come   did    not    count    for    the    company 
competition.    Today,  however.  It  seems  that 
intramural  sports  are  In  danger  of  beconalng 
overorganized.    like    varsity    athletics.    The 
important  role  they  now  have  in  Intercom- 
pany competition  may  Induce  midshipmen 
to  give  them  too  much  emphasis.    Is  the  ex- 
cess emphasis  worth  It?    Does  It  really  con- 
tribute to  developing  good  officers? 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  text  of  the  WTOP  editorial 
and  also  the  full  text  of  the  address  by 
Admiral  Rickover: 

WTOP  Editcmiial 
(Broadcast  on  January  25  and  26.  1965,  over 
WTOP     radio     and     television     by     Jack 
Jurey) 

From  what  already  is  known  about  the  Air 
Force   Academy's    cheating   scandal,   It   ap- 
pears that  as  much  as  75  percent  of  the  foot- 
ball team  is  Involved,  together  with  other 
members  of  the  cadet  corps.    This  has  led 
New  York  Congressman  Samwbl  Stratton  to 
send  a  telegram  to  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  complaining  of  athletic  profession- 
alism    Mr.    SxaATTON.    a    member    of    the 
House   Armed   Services   Committee,  charges 
that  in  the  effort  to  create  a  football  team 
good  enough  to  compete  with  major  coUeges, 
Air  Force  has  accepted  athletes  with  mar- 
ginal academic  standards  and  that  some  of 
these  young  men  are  forced  to  cheat  in  order 
to  keep  up  their  grades.    The  Congressman 
charges  further   that   three   of   the   service 
academies— Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force— put 
entirely  too  much  emphasis  on  footboU.  em- 
phasis which,  he  maintains,  "has  no  proper 
place  In  any  tex-supported  Institution." 

Somebody  ought  to  pay  some  attention 
to  what  Mr.  Stratton  says.  The  West  Point 
cheating  scandal  of  1951  Included  a  high 
percentage  of  football  players.  Now  the  Air 
Force  seems  to  be  in  the  same  situation. 
And  at  Annapolis,  where  no  cheating  has 
been  detected,  there  still  Is  an  overpreoccupa- 
tlon  vrtth  football.  The  biggest  recent  news 
from  the  Naval  Academy  had  to  do  with  the 
firing  of  one  football  coach  and  the  hiring 
of  another,  as  if  it  makes  a  tinker's  dam 
to  national  security  whether  Navy  has  a  good 
football  team  or  not. 

The  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  Academies 
were  established  to  train  officers  In  military 
technology  and  give  them  an  understand- 
ing of  the  military's  role  In  a  free  society. 
That  Is  a  full-time  asslgrunent  for  any  school, 
without  any  effort  to  maintain  a  semlprofes- 
slonal  football  squad  on  the  side.  The  Air 
Force  scandal  Is  an  extremely  good  reason  to 
deemphaslze  service  football  and  keep  It 
deemphasized.  


Education  for  Naval  Leadership 
(By  H.  G.  Rickover) 

Admiral  Kirkpatrick  was  good  enough  to 
ask  me  to  speak  with  you  today.  He  thought 
you  might  be  interested  In  my  views  on  some 
aspects  of  the  education  of  naval  officers.  I 
hope  what  I  say  v^'lll  have  pertinence  to  the 
problems  you  will  face  throughout  your 
naval  career. 

First  I  win  explain  why  education  Is  In- 
dispensable to  leadership.  Then  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  consider  to  be  weaknesses  in 


the  education  of  officers — weaknesses  which 
are  Inimical  to  the  development  of  the  mUl- 
tary  leadership  our  Nation  requires.  PlnaUy 
I  will  vu-ge  you  as  Individuals  to  take  spe- 
cific steps  which  can  assist  you  In  develop- 
ing your  own  potential  for  military  leader- 
ship. I  limit  myself  to  the  Navy  because  of 
my  greater  familiarity  with  the  service  in 
which  I  have  been  on  active  duty  for  45 
years. 

Science   and  technology   are   rapidly  and 
radically   changing    the   world   and    forcing 
mankind   to   face   up   to   two   alternatives: 
Adopt  new  ways  of  thinking  or  risk  extermi- 
nation.    I  need  not  belabor  this  point;   no 
thoughtful  person  can  help  but  be  aware  of 
the  grave  problems  confronting  us  and  of 
the  Inadequacies  of  traditional  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  them.    Some  of  the  concepts  that 
we  have  long  been  taught  and  accepted  are 
no  longer  relevant;  others  are  no  longer  ade- 
quate;   stUl  others   have   now  become   pro- 
foundly  dangerous.      As   Magnus   Pike   has 
said:     "There    have    been    many    weU-nm 
societies    and    there    have     been    well-run 
armies,   too.     The   danger   arises   when    big 
changes  take  place.     When  this  happens  a 
system    designed    for    a    particular    purpose 
needs  to  be  changed  to  meet  the  changed 
circumstances.     If  the   system   has  become 
rigid,  however,  and  people  are  not  wUling 
to  change  it.  then  It  begins  to  Impose  Itself 
on  them." 

We  cannot  cope  with  this  new  world  If 
our  minds  are  like  attics  stored  with  aban- 
doned and  useless  furniture.  What  this 
new  world  demands  of  us  is  that  we  learn 
and  that  we  think.  Only  those  who  have 
been  taught  to  think  with  their  own  minds 
can  discover  and  remedy  their  own  defi- 
ciencies. 

Our  leading  colleges  recognize  this  prob- 
lem and  are  upgrading  their  curriculums  so 
as  to  prepare  their  graduates  more  adequate- 
ly for  coping  with  the  increasingly  complex 
problems  they  wUl  face.  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  work  with  the  engineering  schools 
of  Princeton,  Yale,  and  Cornell  and  to  assist 
them  in  revising  their  programs.  These  col- 
leges as  well  as  many  others  have  replaced 
descriptive  and  applied  covirses  with  sub- 
jects which  develop  understanding  of  basic 
principles.  To  quote  Dean  Elgin,  of  Prince- 
ton: 

"Instructure  In  the  engineering  principles 
of  heat  and  mass  transfer,  mechanics  of 
solids  and  fluids,  and  of  electromagnetic 
theory  Is  replacing  the  teaching  of  the 
technologies  of  dlesel  engines,  steam  power- 
plants,  the  manufacture  of  gasoline  or  al- 
cohol, and  how  to  construct  an  alternating 
current  motor." 

The    basic    humanities     have     not    been 
slighted    to    accomplish    this.     Leading    en- 
gineering schools  now  require   that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  their  courses  be  in  the 
areas  of  history,  languages,  English,  and  the 
like      Here  too  the  emphasis  is  on  principles, 
not  on  descriptive  or  applied   subjects.     A 
serious  Intellectual  attitude  is  fostered  and 
It  Is  not  surprising  that  those  who  most  suc- 
cessfully   meet    this    Intellectual    chaUenge 
are  also  the  ones  who  succeed  In  the  tasks 
they   imdertake   after   graduation.    Let   me 
quote  from  a  recent  report  (Apr.  5.  1962) .  by 
Frederick  R.  Kappel.  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.. 
on  a  study  made  of  the  records  of  17.000  col- 
lege graduates  In  his  company: 

"The  flgtires  show  that  the  single  most 
reliable  predictive  Indicator  of  a  college 
graduate's  success  In  the  Bell  System  is  his 
rank  In  his  graduating  class." 

Like  other  colleges,  the  Naval  Academy 
has  been  attempting  to  Improve  Its  curricu- 
lum Some  improvements  have  been  made; 
others  are  currenUy  being  considered.  In- 
dependent of  these  attempts,  however,  each 
of  you  should  acquire  an  awareness  of  tne 
importance  of  grasping  the  basic  funda- 
mentals of  mathematics,  science,  engineering 
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and  the  hvunanltles.  There  Is  evidence  you 
are  not  doing  this.  I  know  some  of  you  feel 
that  because  the  Academy  is  a  mUltary  Insti- 
tution It  need  not  compete  with  other  col- 
leeea  on  an  Intellectual  level;  that  perhaps 
mlUtary  leadership  Is  not  In  any  significant 
way  dependent  on  InteUectual  development. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth,  as 
I  hope  to  show  you.  .,,,.* 

Let  us  examine  closely  and  critically  Just 
what  military  leadership  consists  of  In  the 
changing  world  in  which  your  naval  careers 
will  be  spent.  The  slgniflcance  of  mUitary 
leadership  has  reached  unprecedented  Im- 
portance, not  only  because  of  the  obvious 
miUtary  threat  to  our  country  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  increasing  role  of  the  mUltary 
in  our  foreign  relations  and  in  our  national 

economy.  .      .  , 

Certain  attributes  of  mlUtary  leadership 
have  always  been  Important  to  success  in 
warfare;  among  these  Is  knowledge.  History 
warns  us  to  recognize  the  Importance  of  this 
attribute;  It  supplies  vis  with  many  examples 
where  failxire  to  do  so  has  led  to  defeat.  One 
striking  example  of  such  a  failure  is  the  war 
of  1870  between  Prance  and  Prussia.  I  quote 
from  Michael  Howard's  book,  "The  Franco- 
Prussian  War":  ^  - 
••In  the  summer  of  1870  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia  and  her  German  aUles  totally  de- 
stroyed  the  mUltary  power  of  Imperl^ 
Prance.  For  nearly  80  years  the  defeated 
nation  had  given  the  law  in  mUltary  matters 
to  Europe,  whereas  the  victor.  10  years 
earUer,  had  been  the  least  of  the  Continent  s 
major  mUltary  powers.  Within  a  month 
Prtissla  establish  a  military  preeminence  and 
a  political  hegemony  which  made  ttie  unifi- 
cation of  Germany  under  her  leadership  a 
matter  of  course,  and  which  only  an  alli- 
ance embracing  nearly  every  major  power  In 
the  world  was  to  wrest  from  her  half  a  cen- 

*^Th^  collapse  at  Sedan,  like  that  of  the 
Prussians  at  Jena,  64  years  earUer.  was  the 
result  not  simply  of  faulty  command  but 
of  a  military  system;  and  the  mUltary  sys- 
tem of  a  nation  Is  not  an  Independent  sec- 
tion of  the  social  system  but  an  aspect  of 
It  in  its  totaUty.  The  French  had  good 
reason  to  look  on  their  disasters  as  a  Judg- 
ment. The  social  and  economic  develop- 
ments of  the  past  50  years  had  brought 
about  a  mUltary  as  well  as  an  Indiistrlal 
revolution.  The  Prussians  had  kept  abreast 
of  It  and  Prance  had  not.  Therein  lay  the 
basic  cause  of  her  defeat." 

The  consequences  of  error  in  today  s  world 
of  nuclear  warfare  are  far  more  ominous 
than  they  were  In  1870.  The  destiny  of  our 
country  and  of  aU  free  people  Is  now  at  stake. 
Today  It  Is  too  dangerous  to  harbor  Ulu- 
slons.  An  Illusion  may  be  defined  as  a 
belief  that  has  lost  contact  with  reality. 
Illusions  are  a  form  of  excess  baggage  which 
prevent  a  man  or  a  nation  from  facing 
squarely  up  to  Issues  and  solving  problems 
nroperly.  How  we  fare  wUl  be  determined 
in  large  measure  by  the  relative  capablUtles 
of  enlightened  leadership  In  all  areas.  In- 
cluding the  mUltary.  By  enUghtened  leader- 
ship I  mean  leadership  that  sets  new  stand- 
ards for  Itself  as  dictated  by  the  dynamic 
developments  of  the  times;  leadership  that 
Is  not  bound  by  tradition;  that  Is  not  based 
on  frozen  concepts  which  may  have  been 
Important  yesterday,  but  are  no  longer  very 
Important  today. 

For  example,  diu-lng  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries  armies  marched  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  three,  four,  or  six  ranks  deep,  and 
then  slowly  and  mechanically  fired  volley 
after  volley  at  each  other  at  dueling  dis- 
tance until  one  side  was  demolished  or 
broke,  leaving  the  ground  literally  carpeted 
with  countless  dead.  Our  own  ClvU  War 
had  similar  hand-to-hand  combats  where 
both  sides  stood  their  ground  and  many 
thousands  died.  That  type  of  warfare,  em- 
ploying, as  It  did,  simple  tactics  with  simple 


weapons,  demanded  emphasis  on  sheer 
physical  bravery.  Leadership  excelling  In 
bravery  could  bring  success  In  battles  of  this 
sort.  Such  leadership  Is  no  longer  sufficient 
to  meet  the  military  chaUenges  that  face  us 
today  when  you  may  never  even  see  the 
enemy — he  may  be  hundreds,  even  thou- 
sands of  miles  distant. 

What  then  are  the  main  characteristics  of 
military  leadership  In  today's  world  of  guided 
and  ballistic  mlssUes,  supersonic  aircraft, 
high-power  sonar  and  radar,  deep-dlvlng 
nuclear  submarines  and  other  complex 
weapons?  In  such  a  world  military  power 
depends  upon  technology,  and  technology 
depends  on  educated  brainpower.  There- 
fore, today  the  keystone  of  military  leader- 
ship clearly  Is  an  educated  mind.  Indeed, 
the  motto  of  the  Naval  Academy  Itself  Is 
truly  prophetic.  For  It  says:  "From  Knowl- 
edge, Sea  Power." 

The  educated  man  has  knowledge  that 
makes  the  world  around  him  Intelligible; 
his  mind  has  been  sharpened  so  that  he 
can  use  It  effectively;  he  Is  receptive  to 
Ideas;  he  thinks  about  them;  he  Imparts 
something  of  himself  to  them,  and  comes 
forth  with  something  new.  Because  he  has 
broad  general  knowledge,  the  educated  man 
is  able  to  see  things  In  perspective,  as  well 
as  in  relation  to  other  things. 

The  uneducated  man,  who  knows  little 
about  the  forces  which  shape  the  world 
around  him,  lacks  this  ability  to  see  things 
In  true  perspective  and  in  their  relation  to 
other  things.  He  Is  like  a  mirror;  he  does 
not  absorb  ideas;  he  merely  reflects  them. 
Each  thing  stands  alone  for  him. 

He  lacks  the  ability  of  the  educated  man 
to  Join  different  ideas  and  bring  some  sort 
of  order  into  them.  AbUlty  to  withdraw 
Into  himself  and  think  things  out  Inde- 
pendently Is  perhaps  the  educated  man's 
most  important  attribute.  This  abUlty  to 
withdraw  Into  oneself  and  think  things  out 
Is  the  most  significant  characteristic  distin- 
guishing Tn^n  from  animals.  This  charac- 
teristic is  developed  through  education. 
The  uneducated  have  it  to  a  much  less  de- 
gree than  the  educated.  It  has  been  said 
that  some  people  are  a  bit  like  a  seal  who 
sleeps  for  a  minute  and  a  half,  wakes  up, 
takes  a  quick  look  at  his  sturoundlngs  and 
goes  back  to  sleep  again.  He  either  sleeps 
or  he  looks — he  doesn't  think  about  what  he 
sees.    He  Just  reacts. 

A  good  liberal  education  endows  a  man 
with  the  faculty  of  entering  with  compara- 
tive ease  Into  any  subject  and  of  taking  up 
with  aptitude  any  science  and  profession. 
It  enables  him  to  draw  his  own  conclusions 
from  what  he  observes  around  him.  It 
equips  him  with  stifflcient  general  knowl- 
edge to  understand  the  world.  It  develops 
In  him  the  abUlty  to  make  rational  decisions 
In  dlfflcvUt  circumstances  and  to  meet  totaUy 
new  and  unexpected  contingencies.  Educa- 
tion has  familiarized  him  with  the  ways  in 
which  other  people  at  other  times  have 
solved  problems  similar  to  the  ones  he  must 
deal  vrtth.  Thus  he  Is  supported  by  the  vast 
fund  of  wisdom  collected  In  the  past  and 
throughout  the  whole  world.  This  sort  of 
education  takes  much  time  and  effort.  It 
Isn't  finished  when  formal  schooling  ends 
but  goes  on  all  through  life. 

Certainly  these  characteristics,  acquired 
through  education,  are  necessary  qualities  In 
a  modern  military  leader.  Not  enough  of- 
ficers In  the  Navy,  I  feel,  recognize  the  need 
for  this  type  of  education. 

Many  studies  have  sought  to  find  a  defini- 
tion of  "leader."  To  most  people  the  answer 
Is  simple:  a  leader  Is  an  active,  forceful,  out- 
going person,  the  kind  others  look  up  to; 
the  type  that  gets  elected  class  president  or 
footbaU  captain— the  "big  man  on  campus." 
But  there  1b  another  point  of  view  that 
holds  that  the  true  leader  makes  no  effort 
to  Impress  his  personality  on  others;  he  has 
no    obvious    "foUowlng."     But    because    of 


him — because  of  the  quiet  Infiuence  of  hia 
Ideas  or  his  example — other  people  change 
their  thinking  and  act  in  new  ways. 

About  all  that  can  be  said  for  sure  about 
a  leader  Is  that  his  actions  Influence  othtts. 
Qualities  which  contribute  to  this  abUlty  to 
exert  such  Influence  are:  above-average  In- 
teUlgence;  originality  and  constructive 
Imagination;  practical  knowledge  relative  to 
the  situation;  speed  and  accuracy  \n  thought 
and  decision;  Intensity  of  application  and 
Industry. 

One  of  England's  great  educators.  Lord 
James,  says  more  lucidly  than  I  have  seen 
anywhere  else  that  no  society  needs  the 
quality  of  leadership  as  much  as  a  free 
democracy.  Again  and  again  he  stresses 
that  the  single  most  Important  ability  re- 
quired of  a  leader  In  today's  complex  life  Is 
trained  Intelligence  of  a  high  caliber. 

Yet  James  notes  that  this  quality  of  high 
Intelligence  Is  "more  commonly  underrated 
than  any  other  aspect  of  leadership."  The 
I>opular  conception  of  a  naval  leader  em- 
phasizes the  more  obvious  and  spectaciilar 
qualities  of  character — as  bravery,  stamina, 
dominance,  and  so  forth;  these  may  mask 
and  even  ridicule  Intelligence.  Yet  high  In- 
telligence In  naval  leadership  does  not  mili- 
tate against  these  other  qualities  of  char- 
acter. Rather,  ImpUclt  In  high  intelligence 
are  all  of  these  character  qualities,  but  placed 
in  proper  perspective  as  dictated  by  the 
needs  of  the  time.  In  essence,  the  Intel- 
lectual element  Is  always  basic  to  a  society. 
The  other  leadership  quaUtles  are  essential, 
integral.  Indispensable,  but  they  are  not 
enough.  When  you  have  only  the  more  ob- 
vious leadership  to  guide  your  action,  you 
may  lose  early  In  the  fight.  The  very  nature 
of  man  requires  that  In  the  last  analysis  he 
be  moved  to  action  by  Ideas,  not  by  codes. 

Convinced  as  I  am  of  the  Importance  of 
Intelligence  and  education  to  mUltary  leader- 
ship, I  have  In  the  past  proposed  certain 
changes  at  the  Naval  Academy.  I  have  for 
instance  recommended  decreased  emphasis 
in  nonacademlc  areas  like  organized  athletics 
and  extracurricular  activities.  These  too 
often  tend  to  become  ends  In  themselves  and 
thereby  detract  from  academic  effort,  which 
should  receive  foremost  attention.  The  re- 
tort Invariably  Is  the  old  chestnut  attributed 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington:  "The  Battle  of 
Waterloo  was  won  on  the  playing  fields  of 
Eton."  This  Implies  that  the  qualities  re- 
quired for  success  In  warfare  are  acquired  on 
the  playing  field  rather  than  In  the  class- 
room. If  It  ever  was  true  of  any  wars.  It  Is 
certainly  not  true  of  modern  wars.  There 
Is  no  clear  evidence  that  the  duke  ever 
made  this  statement.  The  headmaster  at 
Eton  IncldentaUy  believes  the  duke  said 
something  to  the  effect  that  he  had  learned 
the  spirit  of  adventure  by  Jvunplng  over  a 
ditch.  The  duke,  you  may  be  Interested  In 
knowing,  liked  to  toboggan  around  the  cor- 
ridors on  a  tea  tray  drawn  by  a  team  of 
young  women. 

Athletics  are  of  course  esentlal  to  ine 
physical  fitness  of  young  men.  But  not 
overorganlzed  athletics.  They  become  a 
drain  on  time  and  energy  which  should  be 
devoted  to  the  more  Important  aspects  w 
education.  The  time  one  has  during  his 
life  for  vmlnterrupted  devotion  to  intellect- 
ual development  Is  too  brief  even  under  toe 
best  of  circumstances.  Long  ago  a  orees 
physician  sighed  "The  life  so  short,  the  art 
so  long  to  learn."  I  commend  this  senu 
ment  to  all  of  you.  It  Is  unwise  to  deyoW 
too  much  of  your  time  to  nonessentla^ 
athletic  department,  and  alumni  pressures 
notwithstanding.  . 

It  is  not  reaUy  the  function  of  the  Naw 

Academy  to  engage  In  la^-sc^^*  f  Sic 
tlve  spectacles  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
Of  comse,  it  wiU  be  said  that  this  sort  oi 
competition  develops  leadership.  But  lo 
many  years  the  Naval  Academy  <"«* jiot  "^ 
fact  engage  in  such  activities.    Was  Its  leaa 
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-.i,in  then,  deficient  In  the  years  prior  to 
"^^^H^c^t  of  oreanlzed  Intercollegiate  con- 
fLf  Idoibt^lB.  The  American  eco- 
**°* .  »nrt  industrial  system  is  also  based 
''°'?.Uetltl?nyeVtiie  better  colleges  from 
°K,TbJslneM  recruits  Its  leaders  are  now 

HimohMSr  organized  athletics.  Knowl- 
deemphasizmg  u  8  ^^^^^  ^^ 

S^nSs  on  the  TnSlectJal  qualities  of 
feSrs^re  therefore  growing  ^pace.^ fan^^ 
leaaero  o.  devote  precious   time— time 

Scin"eve?bere^lneVto  anything  that 

''YouTnJwthat  much  of  coUege  athletics 

J      ,c  h^^  business      Professional  coaches 

*°^^>fired  at^cSdemble  expense  to  wUi  some 

EH^^SiirtSnearB^^^^^^^^^ 

iTotS'Ll  the ''■•sl^ot?';  they'  manipulate 
t^f  nSvers  m  accordance  with  schemes  de- 
vefoKy  pTofesslonal  staffs.  If  It  Is  Inltl- 
ItvrteSi  spirit,  and  the  like  which  is  in- 
S^i  The' stressed,  then  It  would  seem 
!^  !T  tn  let  the  students  call  their  own 
•S"  li  tSs  manner,  individualism, 
oSallty  of  thought,  pride  In  accompllsh- 
meS?would  be  inculcated  in  the  player  and 
not  remam  with  the  coldly  calculating  pro- 
fessional athletic  organization 

Take  the  case  of  intramural  sporte^    It  so 
happens  they  were  started  here  when  I  was 
a  midshipman.    The  Idea  was  good,     "jvas 
to  eet  as^  many  midshipmen  as  possible  to 
Sarn  to  plS  various  games-to  extend  such 
an  oppor?unity  to  more  than  varsity  squads^ 
Se  oVganizatlon  and  schedules  were  left  up 
to  the  midshipmen  themselves.    While  Im 
mrtent    to    the    Individuals    Involved,    the 
Sme  did  not  count  for  the  ^^^-y^^. 
nf>tition     Today,  however.  It  seems  that  in 
?^mSl  sports'are  in  danger  o^ becoming 
overorganlzed,    like    varsity    athletics,     ine 
rpoSnt  role  they  now  have  in  intercom^ 
pany  competition  may  induce  midshipmen 
to  give  them  too  much  emphasis.     Is  the 
exce'ss   emphasis   worth   "?     Does   it   reaUy 
contribute  to  developing  good  officers? 

Another  problem  in  developing  qualities 
of  military  leadership  has  to  do  with  nstlU- 
tag  a  proper  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ship between  authority  and  independent 
thought.  This  always  has  been  a  problem 
but  It  Is  particularly  acute  today. 

To  Illustrate  the  danger  of  unquestioned 
acS>tance  of  a  rule  by  authority  take  the 
case  of  the  formula  used  by  the  British  Ad- 
miralty m  the  last   war  to  determine  the 
number  of  escort  vessels  for  a  convoy.     A 
longstanding    rule    required    3    escort    ves- 
sels  plus    1    additional    escort    for   each    10 
ships  in  the  convoy.     Thus  a  convoy  of  20 
ships  would  have  5   escorts   and  a  convoy 
of    60    ships.    9    escorts.     The    theory    be- 
hind this  rule,  whose  origin  had  been  lost 
in  the  mists  of  time,  was  that  this  numher 
of  escort  vessels  would  make  convoys  of  aii- 
ferent  size  equally  safe;   that  Is,  the  same 
average  percentage  losses  could  be  expectea. 
Because  it  presumably   had  Its   origin  in 
"higher  authority,"  the  formula  was  never 
questioned   until   a   group   of    clvUlans   at- 
tached to  the  Admiralty  decided  to  examine 
the  actual  records  of  ships  lost  in  convoys 
of  different  sizes.    To  their  amazement  they 
found  the  rule  to  be  not  valid— that  In  the 
previous  2  years  large  convoys  had  sufferea 
much  fewer  losses  In  relation  to  their  size 
than  small  convoys.     They  also  found  that 
the  number  of  ships  sunk  depended  on  the 
number   of    convoying   vessels,    not   on   the 
number  of  ships  in  the  convoy.    As  a  result 
the  size   of   convoys   was   increased   from   a 
maximum  of  60  ships  to  as  high  as  187,  and 
fewer  escort  vessels  were  required.    Had  the 
policy  of  large  convoys  been  adopted  In  1942 
Instead  of  1943,  the  merchant  ship  tonnage 
lost  during  this  period  might  have  been  re- 
duced by  at  least  20  percent.    This  Is  a  good 
example  showing  that  you  should  not  take 


things  for  granted.     Any  formula  followed 
unthinkingly  may  lead  to  dla^ter. 

Take  the  traditional  concept  of  morale,    i 
often  ask  young  officers  which  destroyer  they 
would  prefer  to  take  to  sea  to  war;    the 
dirtiest  one  in  the  force,  the  one  that  had 
low  morale,  yet  stood  first  in  gunnery;   or 
the   smartest   one.   with   high   morale,   but 
which  stood  last  in  gunnery.     The  an^er 
almost  invariably  was  the  smart  ship  with 
the   high  morale.    Now   I  admit  this  is  a 
loaded  question,  because  It  is  unlikely  the 
dirty  ship  would  have  stood  highest  In  gun- 
nerv      Yet  In  terms  of  my  question,  wasn  t 
It  the  better  ship?     Isn't  the  real  Purpose 
of  a  naval  ship  to  hit  the  enemy?    Is  morale 
an  end  in  Itself,  or  Is  It  only  a  means  to  an 
end?     Should  we  Judge  the  value  of  a  ship 
by  Its  morale,  or  by  Its  ability  to  sink  an 

enemy  ? 

Several  years  ago  one  of  our  large  Insur- 
ance companies  decided  to  find  out  whether 
Its  highly  organized   employee  morale  pro- 
gram which  included  picnics,  games   and  so 
on    was    worth   the    cost   and   effort.    They 
found  that  the  employees  who  liked  picnics 
and  games  at  company  expense  went  to  them 
and  were  quite  happy— but  they  dldnt  do 
any   better  work.     The   point  I  am  trying 
to  make  Is  that  we  must  question  critically, 
we  must  never  unthinkingly  accept  tradi- 
tional   rules    and   routines.     Perhaps   some 
efforts  to  build  morale  are  overdone.    Often 
they  take  the  form  of  engaging  ceaselessly 
m  activities,  so  that  little  or  no  time  te  left 
for  contemplation.     Many  of  us  would  like 
to  be  lust  plain  let  alone;  we  may  be  quite 
capable  of  deciding   all  by  ourselves  what 
to  do  with  our  own  time. 

You  should  cultivate  the  habit  of  ques- 
tioning the  validity  of  aU  formulas  and  es- 
tablished traditions.  There  is  some  value 
even  in  the  stalest  truisms  we  memorize  and 
recite:  and  since  they  are  a  convenient  sub- 
stitute for  painful  thinking,  uneducated 
minds  accept  them  as  dogma  and  close  them- 
selves to  new  Ideas  that  are  necessary  to 
keep  In  step  with  the  times. 

The  military  are  not  alone  in  becoming 
prisoners  of  outworn  ideas.     This  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  aU  elements  of  society.    It  hap- 
pens m  science,  too.    Take  the  discovery  of 
oxygen.    Priestly  the  Englishman  and  Lavoi- 
sier  the  Frenchman  were  working  on  this 
problem  at  the  same  time.     Priestly  could 
not    conceive    there    could    pos^bly   be    any 
other  gas  but  air.     He  saw  the  gas  he  was 
experimenting  with  as  dephloglstlcated  air 
But  Lavoisier  had  long  been  convinced  that 
something   was   wrong   vtrlth   the   phlogistic 
theory     So  he  could  see  In  Prlestly's  experi- 
ments a  gas  that  Priestly  himself  had  been 
unable  to  see.    To  the  end  of  his  life,  some 
30  years  after  the  new  gas  had  been  discov- 
ered and  used.  Priestly  was  stUl  unable  to 
see    It      Or   take   Einstein's   theory.     There 
were  some  who  did  not  accept  it  until  it  was 
dramatlcaUy  proved  at  Hiroshima. 

Max  Planck,  whose  quantum  theory  Is  a 
cornerstone  of  modern  physics,  sadly  re- 
marked that  "a  new  •  •  •  truth  does  not  tri- 
umph by  convincing  Its  opponents  and 
making  them  see  the  light,  but  rather  be- 
cause Its  opponents  eventually  die.  and  a 
new  generation  grows  up  that  Is  familiar 
with  it."  So  great  Is  the  power  of  self-decep- 
tion so  difficult  is  It  to  leave  the  warm  womb 
of  effortless  routine,  that  hardly  anyone  who 
listens  to  a  statement  like  Planck's  conceives 
that  It  could  possibly  apply  to  himself, 
though  he  can  Instantly  visualize  many 
others  to  whom  It  does  apply. 

I  keep  pointing  out  that  education  Is  fun- 
damental to  th6  development  of  leadership. 
I  keep  giving  examples  of  practices  which 
deSt  from  this  development.  I  have  made 
Recommendations  for  the  ^^^rov^^^nt  oi 
education  at  the  Academy.  But  I  do  not  In- 
tend to  discuss  these  today.  Rather  I  wlU 
show  you  weaknesses  that  you  yourselves 
can  do  something  about.    I  believe  I  can  best 


do  this  by  teUlng  you  about  my  observations 
of  a  large  number  of  midshipmen  and  naval 

officers.  

Over  the  past  J4  years,  I  have  interviewed 
more  than  3,300  *aval  officers  and  prospective 
naval  officers,    t  have  done  this  in  order  to 
be  able  to  recommend  those  whom  I  consid- 
ered had  the  requisite  qualifications  for  duty 
Involving  operation  of  nuclear  powered  ships. 
Over  1,000  of  these  have  been  midshipmen 
fresh   from   the   Naval   Academy    and  from 
clvUlan  colleges.     These  Interviews  confirm 
my  conviction  that  the  Naval  Academy  mid- 
shipmen are  not  acquiring  as  good  an  educa- 
tion as  do  the  midshipmen  from  civUlan  col- 
leges.    ThU  conviction  Is  supported  by  my 
observations  of  the  remaining  2300  officers 
who  had  varying  amounts  of  experience  In 
the  Navy;   most  of  these  officers  refiect  the 
same  shprtoomlng  In  education  I  saw  In  the 
young  Midshipmen. 

Whenever  one  attempts  to  compare  grad- 
uates of  the  Naval  Academy  with  those  from 
civilian  colleges  he  Is  told  that  the  need  to 
develop  leadership  at  the  Academy  gives  It 
a  unique  mission  requiring  special  time-con- 
suming efforts.    It  Is  said  that  the  Academy 
is  a  military  Institution  preparing  men  dedi- 
cated to  a  loyal  career  in  the  service  and, 
hence,  cannot  be  like  other  ooUeges.     It  Is 
also  said  that  midshipmen  are  assigned  mUl- 
tary and  administrative  duties  so  that  they 
may  learn,   by   doing,   to  be   foUowers   and 
leaders;    that   regimentation  is  essential  to 
the    development    of    a    fighting    man    and 
therefore,  a  necessary  part  of  the  experience 
of  a  midshipman. 

These  statements  are  not  In  accord  with 
evidence  at  hand.  Take  Marine  Corps  offi- 
cers. Would  any  one  say  they  are  not  as 
loyal,  or  do  not  have  as  high  a  sense  of  duty 
as  the  officers  In  any  of  our  other  services? 
But  the  majority  come  from  civilian  col- 
leges, receiving  6  months'  training  when 
they  are  commissioned.  Are  they  Inferior  of- 
ficers because  they  have  not  experienced  a 
Naval  Academy  type  of  life  for  4  years? 

Or  take  NROTC  graduates.  The  Navy  It- 
self has  testified  to  Congress  that  after  2 
or  3  years  there  Is  no  distinction;  that  the 
captain  rarely  knows  whetherhls  officer  s 
Naval  Academy  or  coUege  NROTC.  Evi- 
dently some  of  the  time-consuming  efforts 
devoted  by  midshipmen  to  nonacademlc  ac- 
tivities may  not  be  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  effective  officer. 

The   central   deficiency   in   the   education 
of  Naval  Academy  midshipmen  is  that  they 
do  not  learn  principles,  and  therefore  do  not 
learn  to  reason  from  principles.    The  extent 
of  this  deficiency  Is  perhaps  best  understood 
bv  those  who  have  themselves  been  educated 
at  the  Academy  and  then  at  a  clvUlan  col- 
lege of  the  first  rank.    The  contrast  U  mark- 
edlv  in  favor  of  the  clvUlan  college.     That 
SS  weakness  In  Academy  education  exists 
is   real    enough.     Where    the   dUBculty   lies 
Is    in    conveying    a    comprehension    of    tills 
weakness  to  thoie  who  need  to  know  about  it. 
suppose  we  consider  a  course  in  thermo- 
d^mlcs.     The   course    description   In    the 
N^al  Academy  catalog  compares  favorably 
with  that  for  a  slmUar  course  In  other  col- 
leges    We  find  the  standard  topics:  the  first 
law  of  thermodynamics,  the  secoiid  law  and 
so  forth      But  the  evidence  available  to  me 
is  that  midshipmen  simply  do  not  acquire  a 
real  understanding  of  the  principles     It  ap- 
pears that  they  memorize  the  formulas,  they 
fearn  how  to  do  the  standard  problems,  and 
they  conTrlve  to  pass  the  course  with  more  c^ 
leM  credit     But  never  having  comprehended 
th^  fundamental   principles   Involved,    they 
take  away  precious  little  of  enduring  value^ 
The  appea^nce  of  education  Is  there,  but 
not  the  reality.  „„„,« 

Midshipmen,  of  course,  are  seldom  aware 
of  this.  When  asked  whether  toey  are  get- 
«ng  the  education  they  need,  ttie  answer  Is 
eenerally  in  the  affirmative.  The  reason  of 
couS   IS  that  most  of  them  have  no  way 
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of  comparing  their  own  education  with  edu- 
cation at  one  of  oxir  better  colleges.  Simi- 
larly If  you  asked  a  Chinese  collie  whether 
he  liked  rice  he'd  probably  say  "yes."  How 
could  he  answer  otherwise;  he  doesn't  know 
how  well  he  likes  rice  untU  you  give  him  a 
beefsteak. 

Deficiencies  in  Naval  Academy  education 
show  up  clearly  In  our  nuclear  power  schools. 
We  find  that  the  NROTC  graduates,  on  the 
average,  do  better  than  Naval  Academy  grad- 
uates, the  principal  reason  being  that  they 
have,  as  a  group,  a  better  educational  foun- 
dation than  have  officers  from  the  Academy. 
For  example,  in  one  nuclear  power  school 
group  the  top  11  students  are  all  non-Acad- 
emy graduates.  These  11,  again  as  a  group, 
were  B-minus  students  at  college,  yet  they 
stand  higher  than  10  Academy  graduates,  4 
of  whom  stood  in  the  top  100  of  their  class. 
These  are  unpleasant  facts.  But  it  Is  better 
that  you  know  them  now  than  that  you  keep 
on  deluding  yourselves  about  your  educa- 
tional development. 

Let  me  read  from  a  letter  I  received  com- 
menting on  a  young  Naval  Academy  graduate 
enrolled  at  one  of  our  nuclear  power  schools. 
"This  young  officer  was  most  enthusiastic 
about  the  rigorous  nuclear  power  school  cur- 
riculum. For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was 
enjoying  a  new-found  revelation  of  his  ca- 
pabilities •  *  •  he  mentioned  one  mathe- 
matics exam  (at  the  Naval  Academy)  that  he 
outguessed  to  make  an  almost  perfect 
mark — 3.98.  During  a  typical  study  period 
at  night  he  would  read  a  few  pages  of  an 
assignment  and  then  shine  shoes,  wash  cap 
covers,  or  play  cards.  This  officer  is  now 
studjring  approximately  6  hours  each  night 
and  a  major  part  of  each  weekend.  He  has 
discovered  how  much  he  can  learn  and  un- 
derstand by  applying  himself  and  this  I  think 
is  the  lasting  value  of  the  nuclear  power 
school  course.  He  will  retain  more  or  less  of 
the  detailed  knowledge  depending  on  his  in- 
terests and  continued  application  of  the 
material;  he  will  retain  the  principles  and 
methods  of  approach  a  longer  time.  But 
most  important,  and  fortunately  for  him, 
this  young  man  has  learned  early  In  life 
what  his  academic  capabilities  are;  this 
knowledge  he  will  never  lose." 

This  young  man  finally  discovered  how  im- 
portant education  was  to  his  professional 
development  as  a  naval  officer.  This  is  not 
understood  by  most  midshipmen.  I  am  often 
told  that  In  the  past  they  had  not  applied 
themselves  to  academics  because  they  had 
only  recently  considered  duty  in  the  nuclear 
power  program — that  they  would  be  ready  to 
start  studying  if  accepted  for  this  program. 
My  message  is  addressed  to  all  of  you,  not 
just  to  those  who  may  desire  duty  in  nuclear 
powered  ships.  An  intellectual  approach 
cannot  be  decided  upon  overnight;  it  cannot 
be  turned  on  and  off  like  a  faucet.  It  must 
grow  out  of  continued  and  determined  effort 
from  the  very  beginning.  Prolonged  inat- 
tention to  study  and  failure  to  develop  one- 
self intellectually  is  a  difficult  habit  to  over- 
come; very  few  overcome  it. 

Many  Academy  graduates  also  believe  that 
the  academic  phase  of  their  education  ends 
with  graduation  and  that  thereafter  they 
merely  apply  in  a  routine  manner  what  they 
learned  at  the  Academy  of  the  trade  of  naval 
officer.  I  seldom  find  an  officer  who  devotes  a 
significant  amount  of  free  time  to  continu- 
ing his  general  and  professional  studies. 
Perhaps  there  is  too  little  reward  or  encour- 
agement offered  for  this  type  of  self-develop- 
ment. Most  officers  devote  their  energy 
to  routine  and  perfunctory  tasks  associated 
with  their  Jobs.  Few  maintain  Intellectual 
Interests  In  science,  engineering,  history, 
languages,  or  similar  academics.  Without 
them,  officers  are  really  no  more  than  techni- 
cians. They  are  stagnating  InteUectually. 
The  fact  that  they  are  judged  by  their  prac- 
tical skills  tends  to  mask  this  intellectual 
sUgnation.    This  only  reveals  Itself  when 


real  leadership  and  keen  Insight  are  needed 
to  guide  their  decisions  in  dealing  with  the 
unforeseen  problems  that  our  rapidly  chang- 
ing times  throw  at  them. 

What  Impresses  me  In  my  Interviews  Is 
the  greater  matiu-ity  of  the  NROTC  students 
compared  to  Academy  students.  I  attribute 
this  to  the  fact  that  the  generaUy  superior 
academic  education  and  the  open  life  at 
civilian  colleges  tend  to  foster  maturity.  Or 
perhaps  some  practices  at  the  Academy,  such 
as  hazing,  tend  to  foster  continuance  of  an 
adolescent  attitude  through  and  beyond  the 
age  when  one  should  reach  maturity.  I  am 
reminded  of  what  the  author  and  Journalist 
Alan  Pryce- Jones  said  recently  about  Oxford: 
"We  were  treated  as  grownups  at  the  age  of 
17.  And  there  were  superb  libraries  and 
memorable  tutors  In  an  ambience  of 
learning." 

Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  a  youth  of  17 
be  treated  as  an  adult?  In  Biblical  times  a 
young  man  attained  manhood  at  the  age  of 
13.  In  medieval  times  when  the  child 
reached  the  age  of  about  7.  he  belonged  to 
adult  society.  This  may  have  been  due  to 
the  fact  that  because  of  the  very  high  chUd 
mortality  little  emotional  Investment  was 
made  in  young  children.  The  child  was 
dressed  like  the  grownup.  When  you  look 
at  medieval  paintings  you  can  see  the  sim- 
ilarity in  clothes.  For  many  centuries  there 
was  no  dividing  line  between  the  games  and 
pastimes  of  older  children  and  adults.  Girls 
often  married  at  13  and  boys  at  14.  For  a 
long  time  the  child,  the  adolescent  and  the 
adult  all  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  same  master 
and  studied  the  same  lessons. 

Children  were  accorded  adult  treatment 
even  in  later  times.  Our  own  naval  hero, 
Farragut,  was  made  master  of  a  prize  at  10. 
Yet  at  the  age  of  22  I  still  had  to  get  my  com- 
pany officer's  signed  approval  to  buy  a  pair  of 
socks  at  the  midshipmen's  store. 

Relative  Immaturity  of  midshipmen  Is 
often  explained  away  by  arguing  that  Anglo- 
Saxon  youth  ripen  slowly  in  comparison  with 
other  people. 

Do  not  delude  yourself  on  this  point. 
Comprehensive  studies  show  that  it  has  no 
basis  In  fact.  Therefore,  the  lack  of  ma- 
tiu-ity  to  which  I  referred  is  your  own  per- 
sonal responsibility,  not  that  of  your  an- 
cestors. 

I  mentioned  hazing  as  possibly  contribut- 
ing to  immaturity.  You  may  be  interested 
In  the  origin  of  the  type  of  hazing  In  vogue 
here.  It  began  In  England  in  the  early  19th 
century  when  the  growing  industrial  and 
business  class  sought  better  education  for 
their  sons.  As  there  was  then  no  public 
education  In  England,  the  few  private  schools 
became  crowded.  There  were  simply  not 
enough  teachers  to  do  the  teaching  and  main- 
tain order  too.  Because  of  this,  and  to  save 
money,  the  maintenance  of  order  was  turned 
over  to  the  older  students  who  accomplished 
this  by  hazing.  This  is  the  origin  of  modern 
hazing  which  continues  to  this  day,  in  sym- 
bolic form  at  our  civilian  colleges,  in  actual 
practice  at  the  service  academies. 

The  harm  done  by  hazing  is  not  Its  physi- 
cal aspect.  I  am  sure  this  is  quite  minor  and 
hurts  no  one.  The  harm  is  done  In  a  more 
subtle  way  and  to  both  parties.  The  newly 
arrived  midshipman  is  made  to  feel,  not  as 
an  equal  who  has  joined  a  goodly  company 
whose  older  members  asstune  the  responsi- 
bility for  his  welfare,  but  as  an  Inferior  who 
mvist  do  things  because  they  are  ordered, 
whether  there  is  any  reason  or  not.  The 
upperclassman  acquires  a  false  concept  of  the 
proper  way  to  exercise  authority. 

Yet  hazing  is  not  something  the  authorities 
require  or  officially  condone.  For  40  years  I 
have  been  hoping  that  some  day  there  would 
be  a  Naval  Academy  class  that  upon  becom- 
ing third  classmen  at  the  age  of  18.  would 
be  mature  enough  to  depart  from  boyish 
practices  and  adopt  an  adult  manly  attitude 
toward  their  juniors.    As  the  Apostle  Paul 


said  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians: 
"When  I  was  a  child.  I  spake  as  a  child,  I 
understood  as  a  child.  1  though  as  a  child, 
but  when  I  became  a  man  I  put  away  childish 
things." 

A  misconception  I  find  prevalent  among 
midshipmen  and  younger  officers  is  the  feel- 
ing that  during  their  years  at  the  Academy 
and  as  young  officers  they  are  so  far  down 
the  ladder  that  nothing  they  do  can  have 
real  Importance.  This  Is  exactly  the  opposite 
of  the  truth.  Generally,  the  first  10  to  16 
years  of  a  man's  career  are  the  truly  creative 
ones.  Therefore,  you  cannot  ever  postpone 
doing  the  very  best  you  know  how.  On  the 
contrary,  you  must  use  yovu:  years  at  the 
Academy  and  as  a  young  officer  to  work  and 
study  your  very  hardest.  It  Is  In  these  years 
that  the  foundations  of  yovir  career  are  laid. 
Otherwise,  you  will  find  to  your  sorrow  later 
in  life  that  you  have  lost  an  opportunity 
which  cannot  be  recovered. 

Too  often,  midshipmen  place  the  blame  for 
their  educational  deficiencies  on  others.    I 
am  frequently  told  that  the  atmosphere  In 
a  particular  company  at  the  Academy  is  not 
conducive  to  study;  or  that  no  one  teaches 
them  about  practical  engineering  on  sum- 
mer cruises.    Yet,  when  confronted  with  the 
obvious  question  as  to  what  initiative  they 
themselves  took  to  Improve  their  lot  in  the 
face  of  these  situations,  the  answer  Invari- 
ably Is  "None."    This  lack  of  Initiative  Is 
a  personal  weakness  chfiracterlstlc  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  content  to  follow  passively 
and  to  bemoan  that  they  are  victims  of  their 
surroundings.     The  circiunstances  in  which 
you   find   yourselves   may   be    beyond   your 
power.    But  your  conduct  in  these  circum- 
stances Is  within  your  own  power  to  controL 
Blaming  others  for  deficient  conditions  Is 
of  cotirse   not   unique   to   midshipmen.     It 
applies  equally  to  many  officers  I  Interview 
before    they    enter    the    nuclear    program. 
Many  of  these  officers  do  not  understand  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  "responsibility." 
When  questioned,  they  readily  admit  that 
the  combat  efficiency  of  their  ship  needs  to 
be  Improved.    Yet  when  asked  what  they  are 
doing  to  Improve  matters.  It  seldom  occurs 
to  them  that  they  have  a  personal  respon- 
sibility.    The  fault,  as  they  have  analyzed 
It,  lies  In  the  Inexperienced   men   assigned 
to  them,  in  old  or  poor  equipment,  in  not 
being  motivated  by  their  seniors,  etc.,  but 
never  In  themselves.    Yet  these  same  officers 
usually  have  little  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental or  detailed  technical  aspects  of  the 
equipment  for  which  they  are  responsible. 
They  rarely  study  technical  manuals  or  in- 
struction books  to  overcome  this  Ignorance. 
These  weaknesses  in  the  educational  devel- 
opment of  our  naval  officers  can  and  should 
be   corrected.     The   Navy   cannot   otherwise 
contribute  its  proper  share  to  the  military 
stature  of  our  country.     The   question  for 
each  of  you  Is:  What  can  I  do  personally? 
No  one  can  answer  It  for  you.    If  you  have 
listened  to  what  I  have  said,  it  should  be 
clear  that  each  of  you  must  find  his  own 
answer.     "You  yourself  must   set   flame  to 
the    faggots   which   you    have    brought"— a 
statement,  incidentally,  by  a  playwright  who 
was  a  naval  officer.    But  I  can  perhaps  help 
by  posing  some  pertinent  questions.     I  sug- 
gest  you   ponder   these   and   like   questions 
which   will   occur   to  you   and  decide   your 
own  positive  courses  of  action : 

Is  broad  and  continuing  Intellectual  de- 
velopment my  foremost  objective  here  at 
the  Naval  Academy?  Or  am  I  content  merely 
to  get  by? 

Am  I  striving  to  acquire  a  real  understand- 
ing of  the  fundamentals  of  science,  engineer- 
ing, and  humanities?  Or  am  I  resorting  to 
techniques  whose  pmrpose  It  is  to  get  the 
best  possible  grade  for  the  least  effort? 

Do  I  choose  electives  which  are  difficult 
and  Intellectually  stimulating?  Or  do  I 
choose  easy  ones  which  may   improve  my 
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class  standing,  yet  contribute  little  to  fur- 
S  my  educational  development? 
Irr,  I  taking  advantage  of  every  available 
^rtintty  tS  broaden  my  knowledge?  Or 
Tl  devotLrtlme  to  meaningless  activities 
LhiJh  have  little  relevance  to  my  develop- 
^ntTJ^^^^  being  and  as  a  professional 

^'Imfdev'e'loplng  the  habit  of  Independent 
*>,^,,aht  and  inquiry  which  requires  me  to 
Son  ^octSnalre  and  traditional  ap- 
^  .Ip«  to  nroblems?  Or  do  I  blindly  accept 
JJeJythlng  fbatTcloak^^  with  the  mantle 

°'ln''att°empllng  to  answer  these  self-imposed 
auestions  ?ou  may  discover  that  you  are 
JiBcontented  with  what  you  have  accom- 
SLhed  YOU  may  find  that  a  strong  effort 
on  vour  part  is  needed  to  wrench  your  mind 
?rom  mtJllectual  stagnation.  While  positive 
coiSctive  action  In  your  environment  may 
be  difficult  to  acquire,  remember  It  is  your 
Responsibility  to  do  what  you  can  to  over- 
come such  difficulties.  Ignorance  Is  a  volun- 
tarv  misfortune. 

in  conclusion  I   wiU   quote   a  Perceptive 
passage  at  the  end  of  Darwin's  "Origin  of 

^^AlSough  I  am  fully  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the   views   given  in  this  volume 
.  »  .  I   by   no   means   expect   to   convince 
exnerienced    naturalists    whose    minds    are 
sSSed  with  a  multitude  of  facts  all  viewed 
dSg  a  long  course  of  years   from  a  point 
of  view  directly  opposite  to  mine.  •   •       But 
?  look  with   confidence   to   the   J"ture-to 
young  and  rising  naturalists  who  will  be  able 
to  view  both  sides  of  the  question  with  im- 
partiality." ,  ^         . 
Mv  hope  Is  a  similar  one.    WhUe  I  do  not 
expect  that  my  views  will  gain  wide  accept- 
ance in  the  Navy  today,  I  am  hopeful  that 
vou  of  the  younger  generation  will  eventually 
learn  to  understand  them  and  perhaps  bene- 
fit from  them.    If  what  I  have  said  disturbs 
you,  bear  In  mind  I  did  not  come  here  to 
please  you  but  to  make  you  think. 

Speakers  often  teU  you  that  the  future 
lies  m  your  hands.  By  these  words  they  do 
not  mean  that  you  are  superior  in  capacity 
or  In  intelligence.  Many  of  you  appear  to 
believe  this  as  you  graciously  accept  this 
platitudinous  homage.  Not  at  all.  What 
they  are  attempting  to  convey  to  you  is  the 
hope  that  perhaps  as  many  as  a  handful  in 
the  audience  will  be  inspired  to  ponder  their 
purpose  In  life  and  set  themselves  difficult 
goals. 

The  Spanish  philosopher  Ortega  y  Gasset 
once  wrote   a   book    around    the   thesis— to 
quote  him— that  "there  is  no  doubt  the  most 
radical  division   It   is   possible   to   make  of 
humanity  is  that  which  splits  it  into  two 
classes  of  creatures:   those  who  make  great 
demands  on  themselves,  piling  up  difficulties 
and  duties;  and  those  who  demand  nothing 
special  of  themselves,  but  for  whom  to  live  is 
to  be  every  moment  what  they  already  are.' 
I  read  this  as  a  young  man  and  It  Impressed 
me  deeply.     And  all  my  life  I  have  uncon- 
sciously Judged  people  and  institutions  by 
whether  or  not  they  set  themselves  a  stand- 
ard;    whether     they     measure     themselves 
against  a  criterion  that  requires  effort  be- 
cause they  deem  It  worthy  of  effort. 

The  Navy  can  offer  unlimited  opportunity 
to  anyone  who  Is  willing  to  study  and  work 
hard— to  anyone  who  is  willing  to  exercise  his 
brain  and  who  Is  not  afraid  to  question  out- 
worn shibboleths.  The  Navy  is  also  a  place 
where  an  officer  can.  for  a  while,  coast;  where 
he  can  get  by  with  a  minimum  of  effort  and 
with  perfunctory  work. 

Take  yovu  choice.  When  the  time  comes 
for  you  to  contemplate  your  life  and  you  ask 
yourself  "What  have  I  accomplished?",  will 
you  have  something  to  show;  will  you  have 
had  an  Impact  on  your  environment,  or  will 
you  have  become  nothing  but  a  statistic. 


ADDRESS     OP      SENATOR     BARRY 
GOLDWATER    BEFORE    THE    RE- 
PUBLICAN  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  luianimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Berry] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  ^.    ^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record  the  entire  text  of  the 
speech  which  Senator  Barry  Goldwater 
delivered  before  the  Republican  National 
Committee  in  Chicago  January  22  to 
which  I  made  reference  in  my  statement 
on  the  House  floor  yesterday. 

The  Senator's  statement  should  clarify 
any  doubts  that  remain  as  to  exactly 
what  he  said,  and  how  his  remarks  were 
deliberately  misquoted  by  the  leftwmg 
press. 

Address  bt  the  Honorablk  Barrt  Gold- 
water,  Before  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  PRroAT.  Jantjart  22,  1965,  Chi- 
cago. III. 

I.  too.  want  to  take  a  few  moments  at  the 
outset  to  make  a  few  remarks  to  express  my 
heartfelt  thanks  and  gratitude  to  Dick  Nixon 
who  worked  harder  than  any  one  person  for 
the  ticket  this  year.  Dick,  I  will  never  for- 
get It  I  know  that  you  did  It  In  the  Inter- 
est of  the  Republican  Party  and  the  Interest 
of  our  country  and  not  for  selfish  reasons. 
But  If  there  ever  comes  a  time  I  can  turn 
those  into  selfish  reasons,  I  am  going  to  do 
all  I  can  to  see  that  it  comes  about. 

I  want  to  thank  Dean  Bxirch  for  the  out- 
standing job  that  he  did.  I  have  worked 
with  him  and  with  many  national  chair- 
men and  I  don't  say  this  becaxise  he  is  a 
young  man  from  my  own  State.  I  say  it  be-  . 
cause  I  have  learned  to  recognize  what  makes 
a  good  national  chairman  and  Dean  accom- 
plished an  almost  impossible  task  under  very 
trying  conditions  and  Dean,  I  wish  you  well 
in  the  years  ahead. 

I  want  to  thank,  too,  my  running  mate. 
Bill  Miller,  who  you  all  know  worked  tire- 
lessly in  this  campaign.  He  and  his  charm- 
ing wife  and  his  family  went  every  place  in 
this  country  they  were  asked  to  go  and  they 
did  an  outstanding  Job  and  I  hope  I  am 
successful  In  talking  Bill  Miller  to  moving 
his  law  practice  to  Arizona.  It's  a  better 
climate  out  there,  I  might  say,  politically 
and  meteorologically. 

I  want  to  thank  my  old  friend  Ray  Bliss 
who  finally-and  this  is  the  third  time  I 
went  to  him  on  bended  knee-finally  he  said 
"ves  "  The  first  time  I  asked  Ray  Bliss  to 
be  national  chairman,  6  years  ago,  and  I 
thought  we  had  him.  We  answered  his 
three  If's  and  then  we  found  he  came  up 
with  a  fourth  one.  We  couldnt  quite  crack 
it  Ray.  I  pledge  my  continued  support  in 
any  way  you  feel  you  can  use  me  and  I  wish 
you  the  best  of  success  In  this  Job  you  have 
taken  on. 

Of  course,  this  always  happens  after  a  cam- 
paign. People  begin  to  write  books  about 
the  campaign  and  I  have  had  a  real  inter- 
esting and  amusing  time  reading  them.  In 
fact  what  they  boll  down  to,  mostly.  Is  that 
I  wasnt  dishonest  enough  in  this  last  cam- 
paign to  win.  It's  a  little  distracting  to  find 
writers  feeling  that  in  order  to  win  an  elec- 
tion one  must  be  dishonest  or  at  least  a  Ut- 
tle  dishonest.  In  fact.  It's  gotten  so  bad  I 
may  write  a  book  myself  about  this  cam- 
paign  just  to   get   the   truth   across.    If   I 


were  going  to  do  that.  I  would  Include  In  tt 
something  like  thlB:  ».,„„»«„ 

No  1:  As  Republicans,  let's  quit  Wamtog 
everyone  for  the  defeat  that  I  suffered.  This 
defeat  waa  not  the  fault  of  Dean  Burch.  It 
wasn't  the  fault  of  my  Ufelong  friend  and 
manager.  Denny  Kltchel.  It  wasnt  the^^^ 
of  this  State,  this  section  or  that  section  of 
our  country.  It  wasn't  the  fault  of  tWB 
person  or  that  person.  In  my  mind  election* 
are  won  when  five  things  can  be  counted  on 
your  side:  Circumstances,  organization, 
money,  work,  a  candidate.    Now.  let's  look  at 

those : 

Under    clrcvunstances   the    circumstances 

were  not  right  for  1964.  ^  ^  ^^    «„ 

Organization:  I  think  that  we  had  the  fin- 
est working  organization  that  I  have  ever 
seen  In  the  Republican  Party  out  across  the 
States.  It  was  excellent.  I  hope  we  can 
retain  these  miUions  of  dedicated  workers 
who  worked  for  the  first  time  in  politics. 
I  think  we  can  and  I  think  this  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  each  and  every  one  of  you  State 
chairmen  and  county  chairmen  who  might 

b€  here.  ^   ^  .^  ...j„.*. 

Money:  OK  in  the  long  run  but  It  didnt 
come  In  early  enough  so  we  could  really  plan 
to  iise  It  In  the  most  effective  way,  and 
again  I  want  to  thank  the  fi.nance  commit- 
tee and  all  those  of  you  who  contributed  so 
much  in  time  and  labor  to  the  successful 
drive  that  was  put  on. 

Work:  I  don't  think  I  have  even  seen  In 
my  life  in  the  Republican  Party  any  greater 
or  more  dedicated  work  than  I  saw  across 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land.  Not 
completely,  but  I'U  say  by  and  large,  the  best 
work  that  I've  ever  witnessed. 

Now  we  get  down  to  the  last  thing  and 
that's  the  candidate  and  I  guess  I  have 
come  to  the  unhappy  conclusion  that  you 
had  the  wrong  one.  Now,  let's  look  at  the 
reasoning  on  this  because  I  would  like  to 
close  this  book  once  and  for  all  and  let  us 
get  on  with  the  job  of  electing  people  in 
1966  and  putting  this  party  together.  I 
would  like  the  people  who  write  about  the 
campaigns  to  understand  these  things. 

I  picked  Dean  Biurch  and  I  might  say  to 
you  national  committeemen  and  committee- 
women  I  hope  the  day  comes,  that  you  don  t 
feel  it  incumbent  upon  yourselves  to  ask  the 
national  candidate  who  he  wants  for  na- 
tional chairman.  I  hope  you,  yourselves  will 
make  up  your  mind  about  this  person  and 
not  change  him  every  3  or  4  years.  But  I 
want  to  talk  about  that  a  little  later  on. 

I  picked  my  team.  I  picked  my  writers. 
In  fact.  Dean  has  been  blamed  for  some  deci- 
sions that  I  made.  I  decided  and  asked 
Dean  to  put  It  out— that  my  campaign  or 
our  campaign,  would  be  run  through  the 
State  organizations  and  I  would  stUl  make 
that  recommendation  today.  But  I  made  It 
through  Dean  Burch  and  it  was  my  decision. 
It  was  my  decision  not  to  go  into  several 
Stetes— a  decision  had  I  to  make  it  again,  I 
probably  wouldn't  have  made  It  in  the  same 
way.  But  this  wasn't  Mr.  Burch's  fault.  It 
was  my  fault. 

Mistakes  were  made  in  this  campaign  and 
I  hope  some  day  to  record  all  of  them  so 
we   don't  do  them  again  and   I  might  say 
here  I  want  to  thank  aU  of  you  who  have  so 
carefully  answered  my  inquiries  about  what, 
in  your  opinion,  was  wrong  with  the  cam- 
nalKn     The  response  has  been  overwhelming 
and  out  of  this  response  wUl  come  some  kind 
of  a  paper  for  the  national  committee.    Mis- 
takes were  made,  and  they  were  my  fault 
It  wasn't  the  fault  of  any  other  Individual 
because  I  was  charged  with  the  decision.    If 
TV  was  no  good,  that's  my  fault.    «  s  not 
the  fault  of  the  camera.    We  had  the  best 
directors  you  could  get.    In  the  long  run  we 
had  money,  but  if  the  TV  programs  were  bad 
you  can  blame  me. 

If  the  speeches  were  no  good,  thats  my 
fault      I  didnt  have  to  make  them  but  i 
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liked  them  and  I  thought  they  put  my  point 
across,  but  I  could  be  wrong  and  I  guess  I 
was.  In  fact,  I  don't  say  this  In  a  way  to 
duck  any  responsibility:  but  I  Just  couldn't 
overcome  the  false  liabilities  that  were  hung 
around  my  neck  on  July  15. 

For  instance,  some  78  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple wouldn't  agree  with  me  on  nuclear  per- 
mission for  NATO  commanders.  I  never 
made  that  suggestion  to  begin  with — never  at 
any  time. 

Sixty-four  percent  of  the  people  thought 
I  would  start  a  war  with  Cuba.  I  wouldn't 
but  neither  would  I  duck  one  if  it  came  in 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

Sixty-one  percent  disagreed  with  me  on 
Supreme  Court  powers.  I  don't  recall  I  ever 
once  made  any  suggestion  about  cutting  the 
Supreme  Court  powers.  I  made  some  s\ig- 
gestions  as  to  the  improving  the  quality  of 
it,  but  not  cutting  it. 

And  then  we  have  the  two  worst  ones: 
the  fact  that  I  oppose  social  security,  which 
couldn't  be  borne  out  by  ray  voting  record, 
and  dropping  a  bomb  in  Asia.  I'm  glad  they 
got  down  to  Asia  because  during  the  cam- 
paign it  was  anyplace.  These  were  false- 
hoods but  I  was  tagged  with  them,  I 
couldn't  for  the  life  of  me,  as  often  and 
as  hard  as  I  tried,  unload  the  Republican 
ticket  from  those  false  accusations.  So,  I 
accept  the  full  responsibility  for  this  and  I 
just  want  to  have  people  stop  blaming  the 
wrong  people. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  Importance  oi  doing 
this  by  the  Battle  in  the  Valley  c .  the  Little 
Big  Horn  when  Custer  had  such  a  bad  time, 
pretty  much  like  I  had.  but  I  got  out  of  It 
with  my  hair.  I  didn't  want  to  wait  for  his- 
tory to  have  to  write  these  conclusions.  I 
make  them  today.  I  accept  the  full  respon- 
sibility for  it.  I  am  sorry  I  couldn't  pro- 
duce better  results.  I  am  sorry  so  many  good 
men.  Including  Chuck  Percy  here,  went  down 
with  me,  but  we  are  going  to  start  coming 
up  and  we  are  going  to  come  up  a  lot  further 
than  when  we  went  down. 

Now,  If  you  permit  me  a  few  other  observ- 
ations, observations  that  you  must  keep  in 
mind  because  for  the  first  time  in  my  mem- 
ory we  were  not  fighting  the  Democratic 
Party.  In  fact,  I  don't  think  the  Democratic 
Party  exists  today,  organizationwise,  I 
doubt  that  they  have  a  national  committee. 
I  haven't  heard  of  it  in  years. 

Last  fall  we  were  fighting  the  Federal 
Government. 

Now,  remember  that.  We  were  not  fight- 
ing any  limited  funds  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  We  were  not  fighting  the  limited 
funds  of  the  labor  movement.  We  were 
fighting  the  Federal  Government.  The 
question  of  equal  time  on  TV  which  the 
President  ducked — he  refused  to  debate.  He 
refused  even  to  answer  questions  and  when 
he  did  use  TV  for  a  purely  political  reason 
to  explain  his  reasons  In  firing  over  in  south- 
east Asia,  we  were  refused  equal  time.  Why? 
Because  the  FCC  was  told  not  to  give  us  that 
time  and  we  even  went  to  court  about  it 
and  the  courts  wouldn't  change  it. 

The  Cabinet  for  the  first  time  in  my  mem- 
ory, every  member  of  the  Cabinet,  every 
submember  of  the  Cabinet,  was  out  across 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land  cam- 
paigning for  the  opposition  ticket.  Bureau 
pamphlets  which  had  never  been  used  in 
such  a  direct  way  went  out  in  political  form. 
Not  Just  the  actual  facts,  but  in  many  cases 
distortions.  The  Federal  threat  of  power 
which  you  are  going  to  feel  more  and  more 
of  in  your  business  and  in  your  very  home 
and  social  life.  The  threat  that  if  you  do 
not  go  along  with  L.B.J.,  something  might 
happen  to  you. 

We  ran  into  this  all  over  the  United 
States — the  use  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  the  use  of  the  threat  of  the  loss  of 
a  license  or  the  denial  of  a  license  If  the 
vote  was  not  coming  or  the  support  wasn't 


coming.  Federal  propaganda  spread  both 
domestically  and  throughout  foreign  lands. 
These  are  the  things  we  are  now  confronted 
with.  We  are  not  confronted,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  with  fighting  merely  another 
party.  We  are  fighting  the  full  muscle  and 
power  of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  might  say  that  that's  history,  but  we 
learn  a  lot  from  this  history.  In  fact,  we 
conservatives  believe  in  history.  We  believe 
In  making  our  progress  upon  the  proven 
values  of  the  past  and  if  that  is  true  we 
have  learned  from  the  history  of  our  party 
that  we  have  to  stop  playing  musical  chairs 
with  the  chairmanship. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  realize  it  or  not 
but  Ray  Bliss  is  the  19th  chairman  we  have 
had  In  28  years.  I  believe  the  eighth  or 
ninth  chairman  In  the  last  11  years.  You 
businessmen  know  that  you  carmot  run  a 
business  if  you  change  your  manager  every 
year  and  a  half.  It  doesn't  work  out.  I 
would  like  to  see  this  Job  a  continuous  one. 
I  don't  think  we  should  worry  about  what 
the  presidential  nominee  wants  in  this  par- 
ticular case.  If  you  have  a  good  chairman, 
keep  him  and  not  Just  for  4  years  but  keep 
him  as  long  as  you  can. 

Our  opponents  never  stop  organizing. 
They  never  stop  to  have  fights  like  we  have. 
They  may  scrap  among  themselves.  They 
may  say  he  is  an  •  •  •,  but  he  is  a  Demo- 
crat. They'll  vote  for  him.  They  will  work 
for  him.  We  have  to  stop  moving  this  na- 
tional chairman  around.  I  don't  care  If  it 
is  Thruston  Morton,  Bill  Miller,  Dean  Burch, 
or  whoever  it  it.  We  have  to  have  conti- 
nuity in  this  job. 

We  have  to.  either  through  the  national 
committee  or  some  outside  organization — 
and  I  would  think  it  best  to  be  an  outside 
organization — have  national  television  avail- 
able to  our  cause  at  least  once  a  month  and 
preferably  twice  a  month.  I  am  happy  to 
tell  you  that  I  know  of  such  an  organization 
that  is  being  formed,  not  to  put  Just  this 
Republican  or  that  Republican  on,  but  to  put 
people  on  who  can  explain  the  Republican 
approach  to  the  answers  of  the  problems  that 
we  have  today,  to  answer  the  asinine  charges 
made  from  time  to  time  by  the  President  and 
by  his  controlled  Congress. 

I  must  reiterate  what's  been  said  earlier. 
We  have  to  establish  better  relationship  with 
the  press.  Now  I  know  these  fellows.  They 
are  good  decent  Americans.  The  trouble 
is  that  we  haven't  taken  the  trouble  to  teach 
them  what  we  are  talking  about.  I  have  had 
many  of  these  men,  some  of  them  oldtimers, 
some  of  them  heads  of  their  bureaus,  tell 
me  they  came  to  work  under  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  They  worked  under  a  so-called 
liberal  philosophy  aU  their  writing  lives. 
They  don't  understand  conservatism  and 
they  have  been  asking  for  an  explanation. 
They  are  not  out  to  get  us.  I  think  we  can 
get  quite  a  few  of  them  to  understand  we  are 
Just  normal  human  beings.  We  aren't 
devils  with  horns  and  tails  who  hate  the 
press.  We  would  just  as  soon  be  seen  with 
them  as  seen  with  anybody  else.  I  don't 
dispalr  of  creating  a  better  working  relation- 
ship between  the  press  and  the  Republican 
Party. 

I  think  we  have  to  beef  up  our  public 
relations.  We  have  to  beef  up  our  research 
which  I  found  we  were  woefully  short  on  and 
we  have  to  get  our  money  early.  We  cannot 
wait  until  after  the  next  convention  in 
1968  or  the  nominating  days  In  1966  to  put 
our  team  together.  This  is  one  of  our  great 
mistakes*.  This  is  historically  one  of  our 
great  mistakes  in  that  we  have  had  no  con- 
tinuity in  the  national  chairmanship.  So 
the  fellow  is  a  little  scared  about  losing  his 
job.  He  droi>s  off  doing  work  In  this  field 
or  that  field  for  fear  of  offending  someone. 
We  don't  encourage  him  to  go  ahead  and  do 
the  thorough  Job  that  should  be  done. 


We  don't  have  the  money  early.  Our  na- 
tional chairmen  have  spent  more  time  rais- 
ing  money  and  collecting  money  than  or- 
ganizing and  that's  to  be  understood  because 
we  have  been  In  debt  quite  a  bit.  I  think  we 
have  to  have  a  little  better  merchandising— 
in  fact,  a  lot  of  merchandising  and  I  use 
that  term  because  my  background  is  as  a 
merchant.  Many  times  I  would  look  at  a 
piece  of  merchandise,  a  fine  piece  of  mer- 
chandise, but  not  selling  and  ask  myself, 
"What  the  devil  is  wrong  with  it.  It  is  a 
perfect  Item.  Why  can't  it  sell?"  It  usually 
was  to  be  foimd  in  Its  presentation  or  its 
wrapping. 

Now  the  Harris  poll,  whether  you  agree 
with  it  or  not,  showed  just  before  the  elec- 
tion, 94  percent  of  the  American  people 
agreed  with  me  about  tightening  security  in 
the  Federal  Government:  88  percent  felt 
prayer  should  be  restored  in  schools:  61  per- 
cent believed  Qoldwater  wants  to  ctirb  ex- 
tremist groups:  60  percent  believe  welfare 
and  relief  make  people  lazy:  60  percent  agree 
with  me  on  trimming  Federal  power:  50  per- 
cent believed  I  would  do  a  better  Job  deal- 
ing with  corruption. 

You  couldn't  ask  for  a  better  setup,  but, 
by  golly,  when  it  came  to  voting,  they  didn't 
buy  this  package  even  if  they  liked  it.  We 
have  to  think  of  some  way  to  wrap  It  up  and 
have  some  better  packaging  so  we  can  get 
the  American  people  to  realize  the  Republi- 
can Party  is  the  responsible  party,  the  party 
of  progress.  This  is  historically  true.  It  is 
a  party  that  has  gained  more  respect  for  the 
United  States  of  America  than  the  Democra- 
tic Party  has  lost,  even  though  they  are  try- 
ing their  best.  I  would  make  another  sug- 
gestion, and  I  know  that  this  flies  in  the 
face  of  some  others  that  have  been  made,  that 
the  national  committee  not  try  to  make  of 
itself  a  policjmiaking  body. 

You  have  to  remember,  whether  you  like  it 
or  not,  that  policy  is  and  has  to  be  made  by 
the  elected  Republicans  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
they  have  to  run  on  their  record.  They  cant 
run  on  the  record  of  the  national  committee. 
They  have  to  run  on  what  they  are  able  to 
get  done  in  Congress  and  a  lot  will  depend, 
I  think,  in  the  coming  years  on  what  they  are 
able  to  hold  back  from  L.B.J,  as  he  asks  for 
the  moon.  So,  don't  try  to  graduate  this 
group  into  a  policymaking  body.  I  think  the 
council  that's  been  set  up  by  Mr.  Ford  and 
Mr.  DiRKSEN  is  adequate  to  cover  this.  It 
gives  you  representation.  It  gives  the  Gov- 
ernors representation.  It  gives  the  e^-candi- 
dates  repr.esentation.  In  fact,  to  me,  this  ex- 
panded group  can  do  a  lot  more  than  any  of 
us  can  by  meddling  in  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Congress. 

Now,  in  closing,  we  are  a  minority  party, 
and  we  are  greatly  in  the  minority.  We  have 
about  30  million  Republicans  in  this  country, 
and  the  Democrats  52  to  55  million.  As  you 
will  see  later  this  afternoon,  our  sales  curve 
has  gone  down  constantly  since  1932,  and  we 
have  to  get  back  to  work  on  that.  However, 
as  a  minority  party,  I  believe  we  have  a  very, 
very  serious  charge,  an  obligation,  and  that 
is  for  objective  opposition,  not  just  opposi- 
tion for  the  sake  of  opposing,  but  thoijghtful 
opposition,  opposition  accompanied  with 
suggestions  of  a  Republican  nature  as  to  how 
we  would  approach  the  problem. 

Now,  I  noticed  throughout  the  speech  of 
the  President  the  other  day,  or  I  detected 
the  setting  up  of  some  language  that  will 
make  It  possible  for  anybody  to  be  stamped 
"hatemonger"  or  a  "divider"  \1  he  ever  criti- 
cizes the  L.B.J,  administration.  I  want  to 
remind  him  that  honest  criticism  does  not 
mean  divide.  Honest  criticism  is  actually  a 
halter  in  both  senses  of  the  word — a  halter 
on  the  donkey's  snoot  and  to  slow  him  down, 
and  a  halter  In  that  we  can  stop  by  honest 
criticism  some  of  the  things  that  are  not 
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good    for    this    countary,    and    It    produces 

"if  ^yx)u  doubt  that,  look  at  the  President's 
PTtreme  efforts  now  to  appear  conservative; 
turning  out  the  lights  In  the  White  House 
and  even  telling  us  about  $31/2  billion  that 
were  saved  last  year,  which  is  not  true.  Now 
conservatives  axe  not  dishonest,  so  that's  one 
case  wherein  he  does  not  compare  honestly 
with  us  Also  look  at  his  effort  to  cut  spend- 
me  and  finally  his  efforts— not  his  efforts 
but  his  action  In  South  Vietnam— as  he 
works  to  do  what  Dick  Nlxon  and  I  have 
suggested  for  3  long  years— cut  off  the  sup- 
plies coming  into  Vietnam.  If  he  Just  Us- 
tens  to  us  long  enough,  I  think  we  will  make 
a  good  President  out  of  him. 

Now,  my  criticism  is  not  born  of  hatred 
nor  is  it  born  of  a  desire  to  disunite  our  coun- 
try. It  is  born  of  a  concern  for  my  country, 
yes,  a  deep  love  for  my  country.  I  am  con- 
cerned today,  for  example,  about  the  very 
dangerous  situation  of  our  gold  and  our 
dollar.  I  don't  agree  our  dollar  is  sound.  I 
don't  agree  the  outflow  of  gold  is  stopped.  I 
am  frightened  by  what  France  has  threatened 
to  do.  If  France  does  It  you  can  rest  assiu-ed 
others  will  do  it. 

What  would  we  do  as  Republicans?  What 
we  always  have  done — balance  that  budget. 
Put  some  financial  responsibility  into  our 
Government.  See  to  it  that  foreign  coun- 
tries finally  realize  that  the  American  people 
understand  the  value  of  balanced  budgets  to 
strengthen  their  dollar.  If  we  can  keep  the 
criticism  on,  keep  the  heat  on,  I  am  cer- 
tain he  is  going  to  have  to  take  recognition 
of  this  because  the  American  people  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  you  can't  continously 
spend  something  that  you  don't  have. 

Another  field  that  I  am  vitally  worried 
about,  and  I  know  Dick  and  Bill  and  most  of 
you  are,  is  our  rapidly  deteriorating  position 
around  this  globe.  This  doesn't  seem  to  con- 
cern the  present  occupant  of  the  White 
House.  He  is  more  concerned  about  what  Is 
going  on  in  this  State  or  that  State  than  he 
is  what's  going  on  around  this  world  in  rela- 
tion to  the  United  States.  We  are  being 
spat  upon,  belittled.  We  are  at  the  point 
today  where  the  Ambassador  of  the  United 
Nations  is  afraid  to  say,  "Rxissia,  pay  up  or 
get  out."  We  are  being  frightened  into  posi- 
tions we  have  no  reason  to  be  frightened  Into. 
This  isn't  belligerent  talk.  This  isn't  war 
talk.  This  is  merely  the  suggestion  of  one 
American  who  never  wants  to  see  a  tear  in  an 
American's  eyes  as  I  saw  tears  in  Frenchmen's 
eyes  when  the  enemy  finally  moved  in  after 
being  told  it  couldn't  happen  here.  I  want 
to  see  our  party  a  party  of  honest  opposition, 
strong  opposition.  I  want  to  see  more  Mem- 
bers of  our  Congress  standing  up  on  their 
feet  today  and  day  after  day  pointing  out 
the  mistakes  and  the  errors  and  the  danger- 
ous moves  of  the  opposition.  In  fact,  I  sug- 
gest that  our  Republican  Congress  can  do  Its 
best  Job  by  going  slowly. 

I  was  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  How  many  days  and  hours  do 
you  think  we  spent  on  the  antipoverty  bill? 
Anybody  want  to  make  a  guess?  Less  than 
4  hours  on  the  formal  discussion  in  the 
Committee  of  Labor  and  Public  Wtelfare  in 
the  Senate.  We  are  hearing  talk  now  about 
this  astronomical  program  and  its  good 
points.  We  aren't  going  to  argue  with  that. 
It  has  Its  good  objectives.  But  we  hear 
about  Jamming  this  through  by  July  1. 
These  programs  have  to  be  studied.  They 
have  to  be  explained  to  the  American  people. 
We  have  to  recognize  that  the  alms  are 
great  but  we  also  have  to  find  out  what 
threats  are  In  them  against  freedom. 

We  hear  about  the  Great  Society.  I  would 
remind  you  we  have  been  a  Great  Society 
all  of  our  lives.  If  we  weren't  my  grand- 
father would  never  have  gotten  here  from 
Poland  or  England  because  there  would  have 


been  no  reason.  He  wanted  to  be  free.  Yet 
we  hear  in  this  Great  Society  today.  JuBtlce, 
liberty,  and  vrnlty.  I  might  remind  you 
that  we  find  justice  in  Jails.  We  find  liberty 
among  Communist-controlled  people,  to 
some  extent.  Unity,  there  is  unity  amongst 
the  Communists.  There  is  unity  amongst 
criminals,  but  freedom  Is  the  major  in- 
gredient of  our  society  and  without  it  these 
things  mean  nothing  and  once  again  as  I 
did  during  the  campaign  I  implore  the  Presi- 
dent to  talk  about  freedom  as  he  talks  about 
Justice,  liberty,  and  unity  because  liberty 
and  freedom  are  not  exactly  the  same 
things. 

Now,  In  closing,  I  want  to  say  what  Dick 
has  said.  I  am  a  Republican.  I  have  al- 
ways been  a  Republican.  I  will  never  feel 
at  home  any  place  else.  I  will  resist  any 
third  party  movement  In  this  country,  and 
I  will  never  allow  my  name  to  be  associated 
with  any  such  movement. 

This  Republican  Party  lives  under  a  great 
tent.  We  have  room  in  It  for  all  Interpre- 
tations of  our  basic  philosophy.  I  said,  I 
say  now,  as  I  said  In  Chicago  5  years  ago, 
let's  not  stand  Inside  this  tent  and  throw 
rocks  at  each  other.  You  can  stand  outside 
and  throw  rocks,  but  not  liaslde.  If  you  have 
your  arguing  to  do,  whether  you  are  liberal, 
moderate,  or  conservative,  whatever  those 
words  mean  today,  let's  argue  them  out  be- 
tween now  and  1966.  When  we  have  de- 
cided our  nominees  for  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, for  the  gubernatorial  posts  in  1966,  Just 
because  we  4on't  agree,  for  the  "love  of  Mike" 
don't  stay  home  and  throw  rocks  at  the 
candidate. 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  the  great 
honor  that  you  bestowed  on  me  by  having 
selected  me  as  your  candidate— 20-20  hind- 
sight might  make  some  of  you  wish  you 
hadn't  done  it— 20-20  hindsight  can  show  me 
a  lot  wrong  with  the  decision  but  it  was  your 
decision  and  I  never  have  been  so  honored  in 

my  life.  ^        _  _.„ 

I  will  never  be  so  honored  again.  I  will 
carry  this  honor  to  my  grave  as  the  proudest 
thing  I  own.    Thank  you. 


REVISION  OF  IMMIGRATION  LAWS 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 
land] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  who  supports  reasonable  revision  of 
the  immigration  laws,  I  was  struck  by  a 
thoughtful  analysis  of  the  problems  in- 
volved which  appeared  as  an  editorial  in 
the  January  14  issue  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  place  it  in  the  Record  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House: 

What  Immigration  Law? 

As  the  next  step  in  what  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  tradition-shattering  legisla- 
tive programs  ever  asked  by  a  President  of 
the  United  States,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has 
demanded  fargoing  changes  in  American 
immigration  laws. 

There  has  been  for  many  years  a  sharp 
division  within  pubUc  thought  on  this  ques- 
tion. On  one  side  have  stood  those  who 
believe  that  all  nations  have  the  right  to  pre- 
serve their  traditional  racial,  religious,  and 
cultural  make-up  against  inflows  which 
might  seriously  alter  It.  This  group,  hither- 
to dominant,  points  out  that  the  United 
States,  despite  heavy  immigration  from  many 


areas  of  the  world,  remains  essentially  north- 
em  European  and  Proteetant. 

Against  this  point  of  view  are  ranged  those 
who  claim  that  America's  Immigrant  laws  are 
discriminatory,  that  the  United  States 
shovdd  not  make  nationality  a  test  for  im- 
migration. These  would  have  the  famed 
"melting  pot"  melt  still  more  furiously. 
They  would  consider  would-be  Immigrants 
as  individual  human  beings  rather  than 
members  of  nations  or  races. 

Although  by  no  means  adopting  all  the 
demands  of  the  most  extreme  within  this 
latter  group.  President  Johnson  has  clearly 
responded  to  their  pleas.  Although  not  sub- 
stantially lifting  the  yearly  immigration 
quota  (which,  incidentally,  does  not  give  a 
true  picture  as  it  is  exceeded  each  year  by 
almost  its  own  number  due  to  special  visas) , 
the  President's  wish  is  to  end  the  present 
preferential  treatment  given  northern  Euro- 
peans, primarily  British.  German,  Irish,  and 
Scandinavian. 

The  White  House  lays  particular  stress  on 
what  it  says  is  the  need  to  import  workers 
with  needed  skills.  The  new  bill  would  also 
further  serve  the  already  operative  and  hu- 
manitarian principle  of  seeking  to  unite 
families. 

A  serious  question,  and  one  which  the 
President  did  not  even  touch  upon  in  his 
message,  Is  the  desirability — one  might  even 
term  It  the  "humanity" — of  seeking  to  open 
the  gates  to  large  numbers  of  persons  with 
greater  or  lesser  skills,  while  there  are  mil- 
lions of  unemployed  In  the  United  States, 
while  automation  has  already  thrown  many 
skilled  workers  out  of  a  Job,  while  large 
numbers  of  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans  are 
either  unemployed  or  undereniployed.  But 
even  these  facts  are  less  significant  than 
still  another :  the  United  States  Is  now  enter- 
ing the  period  when  the  postwar  baby  boom 
begins  to  flood  the  labor  market.  In  the 
next  10  years  alone,  this  boom  will  add  15 
million  Jobseekers  over  and  above  the  figure 
of  those  normally  expected.  Where  will  they 
find  jobs? 

Prom  a  hardheaded  point  of  view,  the 
United  States  might  be  expected  under  such 
clrcimostances  to  cut  down  on  immigration, 
rather  than  seek  to  increase  it.  Many  other 
countries  follow  such  a  course.  But  would 
It  be  consistent  with  American  ideals? 

Thus  difficult  questions  arise.  If,  in  this 
matter,  one  shows  a  humanitarian  face  to 
the  world,  is  one  showing  a  heartless  face  to 
unfortunates  at  home?  Is  an  improvement 
in  America's  worldwide  "image"  worth  the 
price  of  possibly  compounding  already 
existent  economic  difficulties?  Clearly,  such 
choices  require  careful  weighing. 


"WIDENED  FOOD-POR-PEACE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  today  which  would 
provide  a  new  and  useful  method  of  ex- 
panding oversea  markets  for  U.S.-pro- 
duced  foodstuffs,  increasing  our  dollar 
trade,  and  aiding  in  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  recipient  countries. 

The  bill  would  add  a  new  chapter, 
chapter  7  to  part  I  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  to  authorize  long- 
term  supply  contracts  for  school  lunch 
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and  welfare  programs  abroad.  This 
chapter  would  authorize  the  President 
to  make  firm  commitments  for  any  pe- 
riod of  up  to  5  years  after  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  made  a  determination 
that  the  commodity  in  question  is  rea- 
sonably likely  to  continue  in  surplus  for 
that  period. 

This  authority  for  firm  commitments 
on  the  strength  of  estimated  future  sup- 
ply conditions  is  the  most  significant 
contribution  of  this  proposal.  The  bill 
would  permit  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  make  open-market  purchases  at 
above-price-support  levels  to  fill  the 
commitments  should  our  siirplus  supply 
become  depleted  during  the  period  of  the 
commitment.  Existing  law  requires  a 
determination  at  the  time  of  delivery 
that  the  commodity  is  then  in  surplus 
before  it  may  be  shipped.  This  results 
in  great  uncertainty  for  the  recipient 
country. 

Elimination  of  this  uncertainty  is 
highly  desirable,  not  solely  for  the  con- 
venience of  recipient  countries,  but  very 
Importantly,  for  the  U.S.  producers, 
processors,  and  shippers. 

In  the  face  of  the  existing  uncertainty 
potential  participating  countries  are  dis- 
couraged from  investing  In  the  storage, 
packaging,  and  distribution  facilities 
needed  to  receive  both  governmental 
shipments  and  commercial  sales  through 
private  channels.  Where  the  products 
might  be  used  for  such  politically  sensi- 
tive purposes  as  welfare  and  school  lunch 
distributions,  there  is  an  even  greater 
disinclination  to  embark  on  a  program 
which  might  have  to  be  terminated  be- 
cause of  supply  conditions  in  the  United 
States. 

In  a  recent  article  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  January  21.  1965. 
Dan  Kurzman  cited  the  growing  interest 
of  the  Johnson  administration  In  utiliz- 
ing food  more  fully  in  our  foreign  policy. 
We  who  view  food  and  our  ability  to  pro- 
duce surplus  stocks  of  food  as  very  effec- 
tive foreign  policy  tools  are  greatly  en- 
couraged by  this  indication  of  the  ad- 
ministration's willingness  to  consider  and 
support  measures  similar  to  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today.  In  the  belief  that 
this  article  is  of  interest  to  my  colleagues 
and  relevant  to  the  measure  I  am  pro- 
posing, I  include  with  my  remarks  the 
textof  that  article: 

Widened  Food-fob-Peace  Pbocham  Is 

Planned 

(By  Dan  Kurzman) 

A  revolutionary  food-for-peace  program  to 

help  end  hunger  In  the  free  world  Is  being 

planned  by  the  administration. 

The  program  would  require  new  legisla- 
tion to  permit  basic  changes  In  this  country's 
farm  policy. 

Under  the  current  food-for-peace  program, 
only  agricultural  products  In  surpliis  can  be 
shipped  abroad  as  aid.  Under  the  one  now 
being  drawn  up,  nonsiu-plus  foods  would  also 
be  sent  abroad,  mainly  hlgh-proteln  Items 
such  as  soybeans  and  dairy  products  selected 
to  fight  malnutrition. 

CHANGES  IK  STTBSIDIES 

To  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  the  most 
needed  foods,  important  readjustments  in 
the  Government's  farm  subsidy  program 
would  be  necessary. 

Subsidies  Intended  to  cut  production  of 
Items  that  would  be  required  for  the  anti- 


hunger  campaign  could  be  reduced  or  elim- 
inated while  new  Incentives  might  be  needed 
to  encourage  rather  than  discourage  the  cul- 
tivation of  certain  crops. 

The  projected  program  would  Implement  a 
proposal  by  President  Johnson  last  October 
"to  use  food  and  agrlcultiu^  skills  of  the 
entire  West  In  a  Joint  effort  to  eliminate 
hunger  and  starvation."  The  program  is  now 
being  worked  out  Jointly  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID) ,  food  for  peace,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Although  the  total  program  might  cost 
more  than  the  present  one,  U.S.  ofBclals 
pointed  out,  an  Increase  In  the  farm  budget 
probably  would  not  be  required  since  a 
large  part  of  the  cost  could  be  shifted  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  AID. 

BUDGET    PROPOSAL 

Such  a  shift  would  depend  on  the  will- 
ingness of  Congress  to  give  food  a  priority 
place  within  the  AID  program — an  uncer- 
tainty at  best,  particularly  since  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  for  a  sharply  trimmed  AID 
budget  for   fiscal   1966,  starting  in   July. 

However,  since  Increased  funds  for  food 
would  not  be  required  until  fiscal  1967,  a 
decision  by  the  President  to  push  the  pro- 
gram could  help  make  the  funds  available 
then  or  later. 

Actually,  pilot  projects,  which  would  not 
require  any  change  in  present  farm  or  AID 
budgets,  may  be  launched  this  year.  From 
three  to  six  underdeveloped  countries  will 
probably  be  selected  to  test  the  practicability 
of  the  program.  Administration  oflacials  feel 
that  for  the  first  time  in  history  the  means 
exist  for  eliminating  world  starvation,  and 
that  the  Great  Society  can  prove  Itself  on 
a  global  basis  by  so  doing. 

POLITICAL   RESULTS    SEEN 

A  successful  worldwide  antihunger  cam- 
paign, oflacials  believe,  would,  at  minmum 
cost,  not  only  eliminate  one  of  mankind's 
most  deadly  plagues,  but  produce  tremen- 
dous political  results,  particularly  since  the 
Commtmlst  world  cannot  produce  enough 
food  for  Itself. 

Such  a  progiam  is  possible  now,  these  of- 
ficials say,  because  the  scope  of  world  hunger 
can  be  measured  for  the  first  time  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  Intensive  survey  made  about  a 
year  ago  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  survey  was  made  possible  by  the  Free- 
dom Prom  Hunger  campaign  started  In  1961 
by  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  which  made  governments  more 
aware  of  the  need  for  statistics  to  tie  down 
food  requirements. 

The  world  food  shortage  is  estimated  In 
terms  of  yearly  value,  at  $6.8  billion,  of  which 
$2.5  billion  is  attributed  to  non-Communist 
coimtries.  These  figures  take  into  account 
the  present  annual  food-for-peace  offerings 
of  $1.6  billion  and  the  less  than  $500  million 
contributed  yearly  by  other  nations. 

Built  into  the  projected  program  would  be 
efforts  to  reduce  the  $2.5  billion  free  world 
gap  through  self-help  measures  undertaken 
by  the  needy  nations. 

HUGE   CROP   LOSSES 

These  measures  would  be  designed  first  to 
Improve  the  storaging  and  distribution  of 
available  food.  India  today  loses,  almost 
one-third  of  its  crop  through  rats.  Insect  In- 
festation, and  spoilage,  while  Chile  loses  up 
to  half  of  Its  fruit  and  vegetables  because  of 
the  lack  of  proper  canning  facilities. 

Second,  Increased  local  food  production 
would  be  encoviraged  through  greater  use  of 
fertilizer.  Increased  farm  credits,  and  tech- 
nical aid,  and  new  marketing  facilities.  Such 
self-help  measures  constitute  the  main  effort 
of  the  PAO's  Freedom  Prom  Hunger  cam- 
paign. 

Pood  shortages  remaining  after  such  meas- 
ures were  undertaken — and  after  normal 
commercial  trade  with  food  exporting  coun- 


tries was  taken  Into  account — ^would  then  be 
met  under  the  new  program,  assuring  that 
such  aid  represented  the  assistance  that  the 
hungry  people  could  not  provide  for  them- 
selves. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Feighan,  for  5  minutes,  tomorrow, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Gross,  for  30  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day, January  28. 

Mr.  Saylor  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Del 
Clawson),  for  15  minutes,  on  Thursday, 
January  28,  1965;  to  revise  and  extend 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Whitener  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Clevenger)  ,  for  30  minutes,  on  Monday, 
February  1,  1965;  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, January  28, 1965,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

434.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "A  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  chromium  metal,  acid  grade 
fluorspar,  and  silicon  carbide  from  the  sup- 
plemental stockpUe";  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

435.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator, Veterans'  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration's activities  In  the  disposal  of  foreign 
excess  property  for  calendar  year  1964,  pur- 
suant to  title  IV,  section  404(d),  Public  Law 
81-152;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  ^         , 

436.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed  conces- 
sion contract  for  services,  etc.,  for  the  pubUc 
at  the  Oak  Bottom  site  in  the  Whlskeytown 
Reservoir  Area,  Calif.,  pursuant  to  67  Stat. 
271,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  ana 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  3699.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  se- 
cvuity  Act  to  expand  and  Improve  services 
under  the  maternal  and  child  health  ano 
crippled  children's  programs,  to  provide  spe- 
cial fimds  for  training  professional  personnel 
for  providing  health  services  for  crlpj^w 
children,  to  provide  for  a  program  of  medi- 
cal assistance  for  children  and  other  persons 
whose  Income  and  resources  are  Insufflciem 
to  meet  the  cost  of  necessary  medical  care 
and  services,  to  enable  States  to  implem^* 
and  follow  up  their  planning  and  other  ac- 
tivities leading  to  comprehensive  action  w 


combat  mental  retardation,  and  for  other 
P^poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

^^^By  Mr  ANDERSON  of  nilnols: 

HJB  3700.  A  blU  declaring  Columbus  Day 
to  be  'a  legal  public  hoUday;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJi  3701.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  2-year  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for  all 
elementary    and    secondary    schoolchildren 
in  all  of  the  States;   to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CABELL: 
HR  3702.  A  bill  to   amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  for  a  taxpayer  with  one 
or  more  children  in  college;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HJl.  3703.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  18  to  22, 
in  the  case  of  a  child  attending  school,  the 
age  until  which  child's  Insurance  benefits 
may  be  paid  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PINO: 
H.R.  3704.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to   provide   a   new  system    of 
overtime  compensation  for  postal  field  service 
employees,  to  eliminate  compensatory  time 
In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3705.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  pro- 
vide that  the  entire  cost  of  health  benefits 
imder  such  act  shall  be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HJl.  3706.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of  stop- 
watches or  other  measuring  devices  in  the 
postal  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3707.  A  bUl  to  Improve  the  annuity 
computation  formula  for  certain  employees 
under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service, 

By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 
HJi.3708.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  in 
the  development  of  new  or  Improved  pro- 
grams to  help  older  persons  through  grants 
to  the  States  for  community  planning  and 
services  and  for  training,  through  research, 
development,  or  training  project  grants,  and 
to  establish  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  an  operat- 
ing agency  to  be  designated  as  the  "Ad- 
ministration on  Aging";  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  GROVER: 
H.R.  3709.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  medical 
and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a 
system  of  voluntary  health  insvirance,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.HORTON: 
H.R.  3710.  A  bill  to  amend  section  331  of 
the  Economic   Opportunity   Act   of    1964   In 
order  to  continue  the  Indemnity  pa3nnent 
program  for  dairy  farmers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  HOWARD: 
HR.  3711.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United   States   Code    to   Increase    the   total 
mileage  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

ByMr.KEOGH: 
HJi.3712.  A  bill  relating  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  manufacturers  excise  tax  on 
electric  light  bulbs  in  the  case  of  sets  or 
strings  of  such  bulbs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
HH.  3713.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


HJl.  3714.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Admin- 
istrative Procediire  Act  to  provide  for  the 
dlsclostire  of  certain  communications  re- 
ceived by  Government  agencies  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  with  respect  to  adjudica- 
tory matters;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
HJl.  3715.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  as- 
sessing of  Indian  trust  and  restricted  lands 
within  the  Lumml  Indian  diking  project  on 
the  Lumml  Indian  Reservation  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  through  a  drainage  and  dik- 
ing district  formed  under  the  laws  of  the 
State;  to  the  Conamlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
HJl.  3716.  A   bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  to  provide  grants  for  re- 
search and  development,  to  Increase  grants 
for  construction  of  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment works,  to  authorize  recommendations 
for  standards  of  water  quality,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.R.  3717.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  In  coal  mines;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  3718.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Conunls- 
sloners  of  tlie  District  of  Colvunbla  to  acquire, 
contract,  operate,  and  regulate  a  public  off- 
street  parking  facility;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Colvunbla. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
H.R.  3719.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  mint 
in  Cook  Coimty.  111.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  3720.  A  bin  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain  production,  to  establish  a  cropland  re- 
tirement program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
H.R.  3721.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended,  In 
order  to  Increase  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations; to  the  Committee  on 'Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
HJl.  3722.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amoixnt 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  from  >1,200  to 
$1,800  yearly  without  deductions  from  bene- 
fits thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 
H.R.  3723.  A  blU  to  protect  the  pubUc 
health  and  safety  by  amending  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish 
special  controls  for  depressant  and  stimu- 
lant drugs,  and  for  other  pxirposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  TENZER: 
H.R.  3724.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.R.  3725.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  the  gross  estate  for  the  value  of  prop- 
erty passing  to  children;  to  the  Conamlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  FINO: 
HJl.  3726.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  retire- 
ment on  full  annuity  after  30  years  of  service 
of  employees  subject  to  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG: 
H  11.3727.  A  bin   to  amend  titles   I  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Sectirlty  Act  to  liberalize 
the  Federal-State  programa  of  health  care 


for.  the  aged  by  authorizing  any  State  to 
provide  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  to 
Individuals  eligible  therefor  (and  assist  In 
providing  health  care  for  other  aged  Individ- 
uals) under  volimtary  private  health  Insur- 
ance plans,  and  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  Incentives 
to  encovu^ge  prepayment  health  insurance 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
H.R.  3728.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Secvuity  Act  to  liberalize 
the  Federal-State  programs  of  health  care 
for  the  aged  by  authorizing  any  State  to 
provide  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  to  In- 
dividuals eligible  therefor  (and  assist  In 
providing  health  care  for  other  aged  Indi- 
viduals) under  voluntary  private  health 
Insurance  plans,  and  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  In- 
centives to  encourage  prepayment  health 
Insurance  for  the  aged;  to  the  Conamlttee  on 

Ways  and  Means.  

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  3729.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  so  as  to  authorize  the 
carrjrlng  out.  In  fvutherance  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  of  certain  pro- 
grams of  assistance  to  needy  persons  and 
social  welfare  and  nonprofit  school  Ivmch 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLER: 
H.R.  3730.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  admin- 
istrative operations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conamlttee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  3731.  A  bill  to  establish  a  new  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  public  works  projects 
imdertaken  by  local  governments  in  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  3732.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  18  to 
22,  In  the  case  of  a  child  attending  school, 
the  age  untU  which  chUd's  Insurance  bene- 
fits may  be  paid  thereunder;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  3733.  A  blU  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  monthly  In- 
surance benefits  for  certain  dependent  par- 
ents of  individuals  entitled  to  old-age  or  dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  3734.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Sectu-lty  Act  to  provide  monthly  In- 
surance benefits  for  qualified  dependent 
relatives  of  certain  Insured  Indlvldiials;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3735.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year 
without  any  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
\inder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  3736.  A  bUl  to  provide  coverage  iinder 
the  Federal  old-age,  siirvlvors.  and  disability 
Insvu^nce  system  for  aU  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  and  Its  Instru- 
mentalities; to  the  Committee  on  Wa3rs  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  XUlnols: 
H.J.  Res.  244.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States;    to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  245.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho : 
H.J.  Res.  246.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  guarantee  the  right  of  any 
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state  to  apportion  one  house  of  its  leglsla- 
t\ire  on  factors  other  than  popvUatlon,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MACHEN: 
H.J.  Res.  247.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
H.J.  Res.  248.  Joint  resolution  to  propose 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  succession  to 
the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency  and  to 
cases  where  the  President  is  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  his  oflace; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
H.  Con.  Res.  136.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish   a  Joint   Committee   on  Ethics  in 
the  legislative  branch  of  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  137.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Ethics  in  the 
legislative   branch   of   Governmbnt;    to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS : 
H.  Con.  Res.  138.  Concurrent  resolution 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  bring  up  the  Baltic  States  ques- 
tion before  the  United  Nations  and  that  the 
United  Nations  conduct  free  elections  in 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  under  Its 
supervision;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  139.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish    a     Joint    Committee    on    Ethics 
in   the   legislative   branch   of   Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MAILLIARD : 
H.  C(Dn.  Res.  140.  Concurrent   resolution  to 
establish    a     Joint    Committee    on    Ethics 
in   the    legislative   branch   of   Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  141.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee   on   Ethics   in 
the   legislative   branch    of   Government;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.  Con.  Res.  142.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish   a   Joint   Committee   on  Ethics   in 
the    legislative   branch   of   Government;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

ByMr.  SCHWEIKER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  143.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  efforts  of  the  President  to  secure  a 
universal  condemnation  of  anti-Semitism; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  144.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  persecution  by  the  Soviet  Union  of 
persons  because  of  their  religion;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  TENZER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  145.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  public  viewing  of  the  film 
"Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of  Drums,"  pre- 
pared by  U.S.  Information  Agency  on  the 
late  President  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER : 
H.  Con.  Res.  146.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  aggression  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  147.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  increasing 
the  authorized  bed  capacity  for  all  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.  Res.  145.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  rate  of  cost  increases  xmder 
health  benefits  plans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

ByMr.  FRIEDEL: 

H.  Res.  146.  Resolution  authorizing  pay- 
ment of  compensation  for  certain  committee 
employees;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  requesting  the  continuation 
of  operations  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
domiciliary  at  Clinton.  Iowa,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans* 
Affairs. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  3737.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Basallna 
Sousa  Martins;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.CALLAN: 
H.R.  3738.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonla 
Herandez-Rlco;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  3739.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Ellas 
Dialektakos;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  DELANEY: 
H.R.  3740.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosallta 
Pina;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3741.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Esther  Nacson  De  Garcia  Moya;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3742.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Yong  Ok 
Espantoso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

ByMr.  FALLON: 
H.R.  3743.  A  bill  for  the  relief   of  M.   R. 
Agarwal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
H.R.  3744.  A   bill   for  the   relief  of  Anna 
Noullet;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3745.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  David 
Wajsblat;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3746.  A   bill   for   the    relief   of   Irma 
Hegedus;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  3747.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  and 
Simon  Lelser;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  3748.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elda 
Martin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.   3749.  A   blU   for   the   relief   of    Mrs. 
Matlld  Gizella  Kovacs;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
H.R.  3750.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3751.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tarek  L. 
Radjef;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3752.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  C. 
Gibson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
H.R.  3753.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Grazla 
Modafferl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY : 
H.R.  3754.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs 
of  Dalva  Calazans  and  others;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  McEWEN: 
HJR.  3755.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Theodoc* 
Kaltsounls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H.R.  3756.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  S. 
Kahrlman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
HJl.  3757.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jan  Oa- 
nik  Bahadlr;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clary. 

T3.M.  3758.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mary  F. 

Thomas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

H.R.  3759.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 

Christina  Protonentls;  to  the  ConMnittee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3760.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Abba« 
Assar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

H.R.  3761.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Luigl 
Semlnara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  3762.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Nic- 
olas Roth  Domonkos;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  3763.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Mel- 
bourne B.  Sibblles;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJi.  3764.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lydia 
Carolina  Pesso;  to  the  Conamlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York. 
H.R.  3765.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Rosa 
Basile  DeSantls;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3766.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppe 
Clanclmino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H.R.  3767.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Irena 
Gordyczukowska;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3768.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Pol- 
nlk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 
H.R.  3769.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sur- 
plk  Sulukclyan;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R.  3770.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  at  the  Pacific  Missile  Range,  Point 
Mugu,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TUCK: 
H.R.  3771.  A  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  on 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  upon  the  claim  of  R.  Gor- 
don Finney,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

H.R.3772.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Maria 

Restivo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3773.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joshua 

Felise  Ziro  Brevio;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  3774.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wanda 

Olszowa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3775.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Mrs. 

Polyxenl  Terzidon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  3776.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet M.  Burke;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (by  request) : 
H.R.  3777.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  EdwMa 
Pechdimaldji;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
H  R.  3778.  A  bill  to  provide  tax  relief  i<w 
contributors  to  the  Thomas  M.  Dugan  Memo- 
rial Fund;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  ana 
Means.  . 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DD.,  quoted  the  verse  of  Scripture: 
Deuteronomy  33:  27:  The  eternal  God  is 
thy  refuge  and  underneath  are  the  ever- 
lasting arms.  / 

Let  us  pray.        " 

O  Thou  God  of  all  grace  and  goodness 
may  we  be  conscious  of  Thy  presence 
and  power  as  we  endeavor  to  meet 
bravely  life's  stern  duties  and  demands. 

We  penitently  confess  that  our  hearts 
are  often  cold  and  callous  and  we  fail  to 
have  a  keen  sense  of  our  social  responsi- 
bility and  a  sincere  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  needy  humanity. 

Grant  that  in  the  great  adventure  of 
building  a  better  world  we  may  know 
how  to  coordinate  practical  common- 
■  sense  with  lofty  idealism. 

May  we  be  serenely  confident  that 
light  will  triumph  over  darkness  and 
that  the  day  is  dawning  when  peace  and 
good  will  shall  be  established  upon  this 
earth. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal   of    the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  2.  An  act  to  amend  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  more 
effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  requirements 
of  the  executive  agencies  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

S.  507.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  extend  aid  on  account  of 
defects  in  properties  purchased  with  financ- 
ing assistance  under  chapter  37,  title  38, 
United  States  Code. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  88-271,  appointed  Mr.  Javits 
to  be  a  member  of  the  United  States- 
Puerto  Rico  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Puerto  Rico,  vice  Mr.  Keating. 
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COMPENSATION  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF 
STANDING  AND  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEES 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  the  resolution. 
House  Resolution  146,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  146 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  pay  the  compensation  for  services  per- 
formed during  the  thirty-day  period  begin- 
ning January  3,  1965,  by  each  person  (1) 
who,  on  January  2,  1965,  was  employed  by 
any  standing  committee  or  any  select  com- 
mittee of  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress  and 
whose  salary  was  paid  under  authority  of  a 
House  resolution  adopted  during  the  Eighty- 
eighth  Congress,  and  (2)  who  Is  certified 
by  the  chairman  of  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee as  performing  such  services  for  such 
committee  during  such  thirty-day  period. 
Such  compensation  shall  be  paid  such  per- 
son at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  he  was 
receiving  on  January  2,  1965. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


WILLIAM  Mckinley,  25TH  presi- 
dent OF  THE  united  STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Betts]. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  on  behalf  of  and 
at  the  request  of  my  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown],  who  is 
chairman  of  our  Republican  delegation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  well  as 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bow],  to  announce  that  the  carna- 
tions that  we  see  our  colleagues  wearing 
today  are  being  distributed  out  of  respect 
for  a  great  Ohioan,  President  McKinley. 
Each  year  on  McKinley's  birthday,  which 
happens  to  be  tomorrow,  January  29,  we 
have  always  seen  to  it  that  Members  are 
given  these  carnations  and  usually  some 
time  is  given  to  permit  recognition  of  the 
great  services  of  McKinley  to  our  coun- 
try. I  may  say  that  the  Republican  dele- 
gation from  the  State  of  Ohio  has  seen  to 
it  that  the  carnations  are  here  this 
morning.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  this  is  done  as  a  partisan 
gesture  since  we  have  always  found  a 
ready,  willing,  and  hearty  cooperation,  I 
might  say  a  bipartisan  cooperation,  in 
this  yearly  tribute  to  President  McKin- 
ley. 

We  in  Ohio  are  very  proud  of  McKin- 
ley as  a  statesman,  a  soldier,  a  Member  of 
Congress,  a  Governor,  and  as  President. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  McKinley  served 
with  distinction  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  many  years  before  becom- 
ing President.  Here  he  assumed  the 
high  office  of  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

We  are  quite  proud  and  happy  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  great  services  of  Mr. 
McKinley  to  his  country. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  myself 
and  I  am  sure  all  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  I  wish  to  say  we  are  always 
appreciative  of  this  occasion  which  is 
made  possible  by  our  colleagues  across 
the  aisle  from  the  great  State  of  Ohio. 

On  this  day  we  honor  the  memory  of 
one  of  the  great  men  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  a  man  who  was  tall 
among  his  fellows  and  who  stands  tall  in 
the  annals  of  our  Republic. 

The  gentleman  alluded,  and  I  believe 
it  in  order  to  allude  to  it  again,  to  the 
fact  that  President  McKinley  served  for 
many  years  as  a  Member  of  this  body. 
He  served  with  great  distinction  as 
chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

We  are  reminded  now  as  the  body  of 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  lies  in  state,  of 
what  was  said  by  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  the  other  day  when  they 
were  paying  tributes  to  him — that  he  was 
"of  the  House,"  meaning,  of  course,  that 
his  career  had  grown  out  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

I  believe  it  was  the  service  of  William 
McKinley  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  enabled  him  to  prove  his 
stature,  and  from  this  service  he  became 
not  only  a  President  but  one  of  the  great 
Presidents  of  our  coimtry — a  martyred 
President,  a  beloved  President,  a  loyal 
and  patriotic  American  who  fought  for 
his  country,  a  statesman  of  tremendous 
vision  and  breadth.  While  he  is  some- 
times referred  to  as  one  of  the  more  con- 
servative Presidents,  I  believe  it  can  be 
truly  said  that  he  was  really  a  progres- 
sive President  in  that  he  worked  for  those 
things  which  helped  to  make  America 
great  and  prosperous. 

I  join  my  colleagues  from  Ohio  in  this 
tribute  to  a  great  former  Member  of  the 
House,  a  great  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  great  American  who  served 
his  day  and  generation  well. 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  generous  remarks  and  also  for  as- 
sociating the  life  of  President  McKinley 
with  the  life  of  Winston  Churchill,  to 
whom  we  are  also  paying  tribute  at  this 
time. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  add  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  has  always 
taken  an  interest  in  these  occasions,  be- 
cause President  McKinley  represented 
the  district  in  Congress  which  the  gentle- 
man today  represents. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
life  and  service  of  former  President  Mc- 
Kinley. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


^PRESIDENTIAL   DISABILITY 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
past  week  our  attention  has  been  called 
again  to  the  need  for  a  clearly  estab- 
lished policy  relating  to  Presidential  dis- 
ability. 

All  of  us  are  most  gratified  by  the 
prompt  recovery  of  President  Johnson 
from  his  minor  illness.  But  this  should 
not  minimize  the  importance  or  the 
urgency  of  the  issue. 

The  danger  inherent  in  our  failure  to 
make  this  necessary  revision  to  the  Con- 
stitution are  known  to  all  of  us.  Even 
when  the  oceans  provided  buffers  of  time 
and  space  the  need  existed.  The  passage 
of  the  years  has  only  served  to  emphasize 
this  need. 

At  the  same  time  we  make  this  revi- 
sion we  can  also  make  certain  the  ofiBce 
of  Vice  President  will  be  promptly  filled 
if  any  vacancy  should  occur  in  the  fu- 
ture. During  the  past  two  decades  this 
office  has  been  vacant  for  5  years.  During 
the  history  of  our  Nation  the  office  has 
been  vacant  on  16  different  occasions 
totaling  more  than  37  years. 

If  we  act  promptly  on  this  matter  it  is 
possible  this  most  necessary  amendment 
to  our  Constitution  could  be  effected 
within  this  year.  Forty-seven  of  our 
State  legislatures  are  either  in  session 
or  will  be  in  session  during  1965.  I  am 
certain  the  members  of  those  legislative 
bodies  also  are  aware  of  the  urgency 
of  the  issue. 

If  there  are  those  who  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  need  for  such  an  amendment 
they  have  been  silent.  And  I  am  cer- 
tain those  who  share  the  belief  there  is 
such  a  need  are  in  a  great  majority. 

The  problem  is  recognized.  The  solu- 
tion is  clear.  Action  is  demanded.  The 
time  to  act  is  upon  us. 


LONG  ISLAND'S  CHALLENGE— FROM 
ARSENAL  OF  DEFENSE  TO  ARSE- 
NAL OF  PEACE 

Mr.    WOLFF.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.    Mr.  Speaker— 

The  vast  defense  Industry  in  this  Nation 
is  a  creature  of  conscious  Government  policy. 
Nowhere  in  Government  at  the  present  time 
do  we  have  an  agency  with  the  mandate  and 
the  resources  adequate  to  insure  defense- 
oriented  communities  and  individuals'  alter- 
native economic  opportunities. 

Those  were  the  opening  remarks  of 
Senator  George  McGovern,  Democrat, 
from  South  Dakota,  made  in  1964  in  de- 
fense of  the  Economic  Conversion  Com- 
mission, May  1964.  I  concur  with  the 
statements;  however,  let  us  review  briefly 
some  obvious  facts.  Long  Island  has  re- 
cently been  confronted  with  some  very 
serious  economic  problems,  primarily  as 
a  result  of  a  marked  reduction  in  de- 
fense spending  in  our  area.  Just  re- 
cently— October  4,  1964 — the  New  York 
Times  reported  that  Dr.  Seymour  Mel- 
man,  of  Columbia  University,  a  serious 
student  of  the  problems  of  economic  con- 
version, made  the  estimate  that  approxi- 
mately 71,000  workers  are  employed  in 
defense-related  industries  located  in 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties.  When 
compared  to  total  manufacturing  em- 
ployment in  these  two  counties,  this 
means  that  more  than  50  percent  of  total 
manufacturing  force  in  Long  Island  is 
employed  in  defense-related  activities. 
Based  on  this  fact  alone,  it  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  even  a  minor  cutback  in 
defense  activity  in  Long  Island  can  have 
major  effect  upon  the  economy. 

Following  my  election  to  Congress,  I 
immediately  began  to  study  this  prob- 
lem in  great  detail.  Moreover,  in  the 
process,  I  have  done  everything  within 
my  power  to  find  out  what  the  Govern- 
ment is  doing  to  alleviate  the  situation. 
Unfortunately,  I  must  say  at  the  outset 
that  my  investigation  to  date  has  shown 
that  the  Federal  Government  to  date  has 
not  made  any  major  attempt  at  setting 
up  a  comprehensive  program  to  deal  with 
this  very  pressing  national  problem  in  a 
truly  effective  manner. 

During  the  course  of  my  investigation, 
I  found  only  one  organization  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  is  devoting  its 
entire  attention  to  the  problem.  This 
organization,  known  as  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Adjustment,  was  established  by 
Secretary  McNamara  In  1961  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  those  communities 
throughout  the  United  States  which  have 
been  adversely  affected  by  the  Defense 
Department's  decision  to  eliminate  or  re- 
duce activities  at  installations  located 
in  those  areas.  Since  it  operates  with  a 
staff  of  only  eight  people,  and  since  most 
of  its  activities  have  been  devoted  to 
problems  associated  with  the  closing  of 
installations  rather  than  problems  asso- 
ciated with  reduced  defense  business,  you 
can  well  see  that  this  organization  alone 
cannot  begin  to  coordinate  a  compre- 
hensive national  program  for  economic 
conversion.  I  might  add,  however,  that 
the  Office  of  Economic  Adjustment,  with 
its  limited  resources,  has  done  an  out- 


standing job  in  the  area  in  which  it  has 
devoted  most  of  its  attention. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  of  this  or- 
ganization.  President  Johnson  in  Decem- 
ber of  1963  did  establish  a  study  group 
known  as  the  Committee  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Impact  of  Defense  and  Disarma- 
ment. This  Committee  is  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, NASA,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning, the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  the  Department  of  Labor,  Budget 
Bureau,  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, and  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
When  he  established  this  body,  the  Pres- 
ident  stated: 

The  Committee  will  be  responsible  for  the 
review  and  coordination  of  activities  in  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  designed 
to  Improve  our  understanding  of  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  defense  expenditures  and 
of  changes  either  in  the  composition  or  in 
the  total  level  of  such  expenditures. 

In  June  of  last  year,  Gardner  Ackley, 
presently  the  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  df  Economic  Advisers,  and 
also  Chairman  of  this  Committee  was  al- 
ready in  the  process  of  conducting  sev- 
eral studies  related  to  the  problem  of  eco- 
nomic conversion  and  he  hoped  that  the 
findings  of  these  studies  would  be  forth- 
coming in  the  near  future.  Unfortu- 
nately, to  date,  we  have  heard  very  little 
from  this  Committee.  And,  moreover, 
after  careful  study  of  the  activities  of  the 
Committee,  it  is  evident  that  this  body, 
too,  because  of  limited  staff  and  the  lack 
of  funds,  has  more  responsibilities  than 
it  can  possibly  handle  effectively. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  and  to  many  other 
colleagues  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  that  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Federal  Government  promptly  initiate  a 
highly  efficient  and  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  economic  conversion  and  that 
Congress  must  act  on  this  matter  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

In  this  connection,  29  Members  of  the 
House  and  15  Members  of  the  Senate  co- 
sponsored  legislation  in  the  last  Con- 
gress which  called  for  the  immediate 
establishment  of  the  National  Economic 
Conversion  Conunission  which  would  be 
composed  of  the  heads  of  the  nine  gov- 
ernmental agencies  having  a  direct  in- 
terest in  conversion  problems.  The  leg- 
islative proposal  would  seek  to  fulfill 
three  objectives: 

First.  The  Commaission  is  to  institute 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  appropri- 
ate policies  and  programs  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  to  facilitate 
conversion.  The  findings  of  this  study 
in  turn  should  be  submitted  to  Congress 
and  the  President  within  1  year  after  the 
enactment  of  said  legislation. 

Second.  The  Commission  shall  consult 
the  various  State  Grovernors  and  all  in- 
terested local  officials  on  the  subject  of 
conversion  and  shall  convene  a  National 
Conference  on  Industrial  Conversion  and 
Growth  within  a  year  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  act.  In  short,  this  Confer- 
ence should  consider  the  problems  aris- 
ing from  a  conversion  to  a  civilian  econ- 
omy, and  encourage  appropriate  plan- 
ning and  programing  by  all  sectors  of 
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the  economy  to  facilitate  the  Nation's 
economic  conversion  capabiUty. 

Third.  And  finally,  this  act  would  pro- 
vide that  all  defense  contractors,  who 
have  more  than  25  percent  of  their  em- 
ployees engaged  in  work  under  any  de- 
fense contract,  must  establish  an  indus- 
trial conversion  committee.  Such  a  com- 
mittee shall  be  charged  with  planning 
for  conversion  to  civilian  work  arising 
from  a  possible  curtailment  or  termina- 
tion of  such  contracts  or  grants. 

Shortly  after  its  introduction,  the  ad- 
ministration stated  that,  although  it  sub- 
scribed to  the  overall  objective  of  the 
legislation,  such  legislation  was  unneces- 
sary at  this  time  since,  in  its  opinion, 
the  President's  Committee  on  the  Impact 
of  Defense  and  Disarmament  was  already 
fulfilling  the  major  purpose  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

That  this  type  of  activity  is  necessary 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  many  small 
and  large  defense  firms  are  already  find- 
ing it  very  difficult  to  convert  to  civilian 
activities  or  find  additional  defense  busi- 
ness, most  of  the  major  defense  con- 
tractors have  failed  to  take  the  initiative 
in  the  way  of  long-range  planning  for 
conversion,  and  thousands  of  highly 
trained  and  skilled  workers  recently  laid 
off  by  defense  firms  are  having  such  diffi- 
culty in  finding  work  commensurate  with 
their  abilities. 

Although  convinced  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  be  of  great  assistance 
to  Long  Island  in  dealing  with  our  prob- 
lem of  economic  conversion  or  economic 
adjustment  to  reduced  defense  spending, 
we  must  realize  that  it  is  up  to  the  com- 
munity itself  to  shoulder  some  of  this  re- 
sponsibility. It  must  work  diligently  to 
attract  an  increase  in  Federal  business 
and  in  private  business  as  well. 

In  doing  so,  it  must  certainly  engage 
in  some  long-range  planning.  It  should 
seek  to  attract  many  more  new  indus- 
tries— especially  those  which  are  rapid 
growth  industries — through  an  aggres- 
sive program  of  industrial  development. 
Another  solution  may  be  in  the  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  the  export  possi- 
bilities. American  know-how  and  Ameri- 
can labor  have  proven  they  have  rela- 
tively few  equals  in  the  area  of  skilled 
technology  and  mass  productivity.  Our 
efforts  are  imitated  but  rarely  equaled 
by  other  nations  quick  to  realize  the  po- 
tential growth  possibilities  of  these  prod- 
ucts. As  an  advocate  of  substitution  of 
foreign  trade  for  foreign  aid,  our  energies 
could  thus  be  channeled  to  the  transition 
from  the  arsenal  of  democracy  in  war 
to  the  arsenal  of  democracy  in  peace. 

I  am  happy  to  learn  that  my  sug- 
gestion of  a  trade  mission  in  Long  Island 
to  promote  our  wares  in  the  interna- 
tional field  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
Long  Island  Association.  This  is  a  much 
needed  effort.  As  this  is  a  plan  I  set 
forth  during  the  recent  campaign,  I 
can  assure  the  industry  and  the  Long 
Island  Association  of  the  complete  sup- 
port of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  assisting  its  implementation. 
I  applaud  the  initiative  of  the  Long  Is- 
land Association  in  setting  up  this  pro- 
gram. It  is  this  type  of  aggressive  pri- 
vate enterprise  activity  coupled  with  a 
helping  hand  from  Federal  authorities 
and  aggressive  leadership  evidenceid  by 


our  county  executive,  Eugene  Nickerson, 
that  will  reverse  the  down  trend  in  Nas- 
sau and  other  affected  areas  and  bring 
increased  business  and  return  to  use  the 
economic  climate  that  has  made  Nassau, 
America's  fastest  growing  business  com- 
munity. 

I  hasten  to  report  that  industry  is  still 
moving  into  our  area  at  a  record  rate. 
As  the  Area  Development  Council  of 
Long  Island  Association  reported  last 
November,  for  the  fifth  consecutive  year 
more  than  100  firms  have  built  new 
plants  or  purchased  new  sites  for  plant 
construction  in  our  area.  For  the  12- 
month  period  ending  with  October  1, 
1964,  156  companies  opened  new  manu- 
facturing facilities  in  Nassau  and  Suf- 
folk and  118  firms  expanded  in  their 
present  locations  or  moved  to  larger 
quarters  in  the  area.  Altogether  they 
represent  58  different  industrial  cate- 
gories. 

Therefore,  in  Ught  of  these  and  many 
other  encouraging  developments,  it 
seems  that  we  have  now  come  to  grips 
with  the  problems  confronting  us,  and 
it  is  now  my  hope  that  the  future  will 
show  that  the  current  period  of  eco- 
nomic change  is  just  a  temporary  inter- 
ruption in  the  long-term  growth  of  the 
Long  Island  economy.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  be- 
come an  increasingly  effective  partner 
in  this  endeavor. 


Denton,   Flood,   Matthews,   Duncan   of 
Oregon,  Farnum,  Laird,  Michel,  Shriver. 

Subconmiittee  on  the  Legislative: 
Messrs.  George  W.  Andrews,  Steed,  Kir- 
wan,  Slack,  Flynt,  Langen,  Reifel. 

Subcommittee  on  Military  Construc- 
tion: Messrs.  Sikes,  McFall,  Patten, 
Long  of  Maryland,  Cederberg,  Jonas. 

Subcommittee  on  Public  Works: 
Messrs.  Kirwan,  Fogarty,  Evins  of  Ten- 
nessee, Boland,  Whitten,  Rhodes  of  Ari- 
zona, Davis  of  Wisconsin,  Robison. 

Subcommittee  on  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce, and  Judiciary:  Messrs.  Rooney  of 
New  York,  Sikes,  Slack,  Smith  of  Iowa, 
Flynt,  Joelson,  Bow,  Lipscomb,  Ceder- 
berg. 

Subcommittee  on  Treasury-Post  Of- 
fice: Messrs.  Steed,  Passman,  Addabbo, 
Cohelan.  Yates,  Conte,  Robison. 


ASSIGNMENT  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRLA- 
TIONS  TO  VARIOUS  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEES   THEREOF 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  inform  the  House  of  the  assign- 
ment of  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  the  various  subcom- 
mittees. The  assignments  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Subcommittee  on  Agriculture:  Messrs. 
Whitten,  Natcher,  Hull,  Morris,  Michel, 
Langen. 

Subcommittee  on  Defense:  Messrs.  Ma- 
hon.  Sikes.  Whitten,  George  W.  Andrews, 
Flood,  Thomas,  Lipscomb,  Laird,  Min- 

shall. 

Subcommittee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: Messrs.  Natcher,  Giaimo. 
Smith  of  Iowa,  McFall,  Davis  of  Wiscon- 
sin, McDade. 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations: 
Messrs.  Passman,  Rooney  of  New  York, 
Natcher,  Hansen  of  Washington,  Cohe- 
lan, Long  of  Maryland,  Shriver,  Conte, 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 

Subcommittee  on  Independent  Offices : 
Messrs.  Thomas.  Evlns  of  Tennessee, 
Boland,  Shipley,  Giaimo,  Jonas,  Min- 
shall,  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Subcommittee  on  the  Interior:  Messrs. 
Denton,  Kirw&n,  Hansen  of  Washington, 
Marsh,  Reifel,  McDade. 

Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare:   Messrs.  Fogarty, 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frwn 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive medical,  sm-gical,  and  hospital  bene- 
fits for  all  citizens  age  65  and  over,  to 
be  administered  by  private  insurance 
carriers,  and  financed  by  Federal-State 
fimds,  on  a  matching  basis. 

This  bill,  identical  to  the  bipartisan 
measures  submitted  yesterday  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  Representa- 
tive Tom  Curtis,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  Representative  Sidney  Herlong, 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, provides  for  a  sUding  scale  of  Fed- 
eral-State subsidies,  depending  on  the 
individual  States  and  on  each  individ- 
ual's income  bracket.  For  persons  vmder 
a  minimum  established  by  each  State, 
Federal  and  State  funds  would  pay  the 
entire  cost  of  the  premiums,  with  par- 
tial payment  for  those  with  middle  in- 
comes, and  the  privilege  to  purchase  at 
the  reduced  group  rate  for  all  others. 

The  bill  would  provide  comprehensive 
health-care  benefits  tailored  to  individ- 
ual need,  rather  than  the  limited  hos- 
pital benefits  imder  the  King-Anderson 
bill,  which  represents  only  a  fraction  of 
total  medical  costs. 

I  believe  it  is  a  reasonable  approach 
to  the  problems  which  all  agree  exist. 
The  bill  also  includes  special  tax  incen- 
tives included  in  previous  legislation  to 
permit  deductions  of  medical  costs  by 
persons  who  contribute  such  help,  re- 
gardless of  the  degree  of  dependency.  I 
believe  good  legislation  can  be  developed 
through  compromise  so  long  as  basic 
principles  are  not  abandoned. 

A  key  provision  of  my  bill  is  that  it 
would  dispense  with  the  so-called  means 
test  now  required  by  State  welfare  de- 
partments under  the  Kerr-Mills  law,  and 
would  require,  instead,  only  a  simple  cer- 
tificate of  income  by  the  recipient.  The 
bill  would  provide  complete  protection 
for  senior  citizens  against  the  severe  costs 
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of  catastrophic  illness,  a  protection  not     which  covers  only  a  specified  number 
afforded  under  the  King-Anderson  bill,     of  days  in  the  hospital. 
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A  comparison  of  the  King-Anderson 
and  the  Hall  bills  is  attached: 


Comparison  of  King-Anderson  Bill  and  Hall  Bnx  for  Health  Care 


KING-ANDERSON   BILL 

Compulsory  Federal  Program 
Establishes  a  compulsory  payroll  tax  under  social   security  to 
furnish  limited   (hospital  and  minimal  "extended  care")   benefits 
to  all  persons  65  and  over,  who  are  eligible  to  receive  social  security 
and  certain  other  select  groups  among  the  aged. 


HALL   BILL 

General  description  " 

Voluntary  Federal-State  Program 
Establishes  comprehensive  medical,  surgical  and  hospital  benefits 
under  State's  administration  for  all  citizens  over  65,  with  voluntary 
private  insurance— sliding  scale  of  Federal -State  subsidies,  depend 
ing  on  income.    For  persons  with  income  under  State-set  mini 
mum,  Federal  and  State  funds  would  pay  entire  cost  of  insurance" 
partial  subsidies  for  those  with  middle  incomes,  and  "privileee"  tn 
"purchase"  for  all  others. 


^  Scope  of  benefits 

Quarter  Coverage 

Inpatient  hospital  care  limited  to  60  days  per  benefit  period,  and 
subject  to  deductible  of  an  amount  equal  to  one  day's  hospital 
charges. 

Post  hospital  "extended  care"  (skilled  nursing  facility  services) 

only  up  to  60  days  in  a  benefit  period  after  transfer  from  a  hospital 

provided  the  institution  can  meet  standards  set  by  HEW 

,r,".-?°"^®  health  services,"  up  to  240  visits  a  year— if  there  is  a 

Visiting  Nurses  Association  available.     (Presently  existent  In  onlv 

one-eighth  of  the  counties  of  the  United  States  ) 

o^''^^'^^^*!^?}*  diagnostic  services."  subject  to  a  deductible  each 
30-day  period. 

Institutional  benefits  limited  to  those  with  "agreement"  with 

Omitted  are  surgical-care,  physicians— care  in  home  or  office 
drugs  and  medicine,  outside  the  hospital,  most  nursing  home  care 
and  private  nursing  duty.  ^ 

Who  is  eligible  for  benefits? 


Full  Coverage 

Comprehensive  health  care  benefits  rather  than  the  limited  bene- 
fits under  King-Anderson,  which  represents  only  a  fraction  of  total 
medical  costs.  Benefits  could  Include  not  only  payment  of  hospital 
and  nursing  home  charges,  but  also  payment  of  medical  surgical 
drug,  and  other  costs.  No  limit  to  duration  of  coverage,  thus  pro- 
viding protection  against  catastrophic  Illness. 

No  such  limitation. 


No  such  limitation. 


No  such  limitation. 
No  such  limitation. 


All  persons  who  are  age  65  or  over  and  are  eligible  to  receive 
social  security  or  Railroad   RetU-ement  benefits 

All  persons  not  insured  under  social  security  or  Railroad  Retire- 
ment who  either: 

(a)  have  reached  age  65  before  1968;  or 

(b)  have  reached  age  65  after  1967  if  they  have  three  quarters 
?Ll°J"^^^  for  each  year  elapsing  after  1965  and  before  the  year 
they  reach  age  65.  •' 


Eligibility  for  benefits  determined  quickly  and  readily  without 
need  for  welfare  department  type  of  "Investigation."  Determined 
on  basis  of  applicant's  simple  income  statement. 


Federal 
Through  the  Social  Security  Administration. 


Who  administers  it? 


Federal-States 


Through  established  private  insurance  carriers  (Blues  and  com- 
mercials)   by  utilizing  them  for  administration. 


Tax  Increase  to  Worker,  Employer,  and  Self -Employed 
Increases  tax  rate  on  employers  and  employees  and  self-employed 
Wage  base,  now  $4,800,  would  be  increased  to  $5,6C0.     Total  PICA 
tax  rises  to  85  percent  in  1966-67;  10  percent  in  1968-70-  10  4  per- 
cent in  1971  and  after.  ' 
For  self-employed,  rises  to  7.8  percent  by  1971. 


How  is  it  financed? 


First  year  $2  billion;   more  thereafter. 


Federal  General  Funds  Matched  by  State  Funds   (Federal  range, 

52.5  to  84  Percent) 
Persons  over  65  would  purchase  wide  range  of  medical,  surgical 
and   hospital   benefits   through   private   insurance   carriers.    They 
would  pay  all,  part,  or  none  of  the  premium  costs,  depending  on 
income  as  determined  by  State  plan. 
How  much  will  it  cost? 

Would  depend  on  State's  utilization,  but  far  less  than  Kins- 
Anderson,  even  if  fully  used. 

Medical  personnel  participation 
Involuntary  Servitude   (13th  Amendment.  U.S.  Constitution)  Voluntary  Participation 

Would  require  some  55,000  doctors   (anesthesiologists,   physiat-  Participation  bv  medical  nersonnM  vAii,r.+ar,7  nntv,  ^r.r.^r.,.  »,o„i«„ 

rists  and  X-ray  specialists)  whose  services  are  included  in  hospital  option  of  agreeing  t^  Sduie  esS  j£  hf J«.^^  <^^  l!^^ 

billing  to  accept  Government-determined  "fee  schedule."  .       la'r  to  PedefarnegVt?at"o^nf  ^th'SyS^s^'oXi^^^^^ 

for  dependents  of  servicemen. 
Changes  in  tax  code 

Greater  Deductions  for  Medical  Expenses 

Permits  tax  deductions  for  prepaid  health  insurance  to  become 
effective  after  age  65. 

Permits  tax  deductions  for  any  Individual  who  contributes  to 
medical  expenses  of  a  person  over  age  65.  regardless  of  the  amount 
Of  support  received  by  such  individual  from  such  taxpayer. 


None. 


CLOSING     OF     VETERANS'     ADMIN- 
ISTRATION FACILITIES 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  the  administration  recently  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  closing  11  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  and  4 
domiciliaries  involving  approximately 
6,000  beds.    Despite  protests  from  many 


of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate and  despite  the  announced  intention 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  hold 
hearings  to  determine  the  propriety  of 
the  closing  order,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration is  proceeding  with  great  haste 
to  effect  the  hospital  closings  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date.  To  prevent  such  pre- 
cipitous action  until  this  body  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  look  into  the  matter.  I 
have  today  introduced  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  none  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  and  domi- 
ciliaries should  be  closed  until  the  Com- 


mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  completed 
hearings  and  reached  a  determination 
as  to  whether  the  proposed  closings  are 
in  the  best  interest  of  this  Nation  and 
its  veterans.  I  sincerely  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  political 
aisle  to  support  this  nonpartisan  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  ABENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  whip. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  on  what  he  is  try- 
ing to  do  within  his  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.     I  think  the  gentleman 
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has  taken  the  most  effective  step  that 
ran  be  taken  under  the  circumstances 
confronting  us.  He  seeks  to  give  an  op- 
nortunity  for  Members  of  Congress  to  be 
hpard  before  his  committee  to  present 
nur  position  on  this  matter,  in  order  that 
we  might  call  attention  to  those  in  the 
administration  who  are  closing  these 
faciUties  to  the  detriment  that  would 
eventually  occur  to  the  veteran  popula- 
tions throughout  the  areas  affected.  To 
say  the  least,  we  in  Congress  who  speak 
for  the  people  should  have  a  right  to  be 
heard  before  such  far-reaching  action  as 
this  is  taken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  say  I  appreciate 
what  the  gentleman  is  doing,  and  I  hope 
the   committee    will    take    expeditious 

action. 
Mr.  ADAIR.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION    UN- 
WARRANTED   CLOSING    OF    VET- 
ERANS HOSPITALS 
Mr.  FINO.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise   and  extend  my 
Tpm  Ri*lcs 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  IMr.  Adair]. 

I,  too,  strongly  protest  the  unwar- 
ranted and  unfair  decision  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  close  11  vet- 
erans hospitals  throughout  the  country. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  inappro- 
priate time  to  close  these  marginal 
hospitals. 

To  my  mind,  the  closing  of  these  hos- 
pitals would  work  a  tremendous  hardship 
to  our  veterans  and  their  families. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  our  22  mil- 
lion veterans  are  advancing  in  age  and. 
if  anything,  will  need  even  more  hospital 
facilities  in  coming  years. 

The  $23  million  to  be  saved  is  not 
nearly  enough  to  justify  the  hardship 
imposed. 

It  should  be  crystal  clear  that  our  vet- 
erans are  the  last  people  who  should  bear 
the  brunt  of  economy  drives.  We  are 
doing  little  enough  for  our  veteran  popu- 
lation as  it  is. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Adair  reso- 
lution which  proposes  to  stay  the  closing 
of  any  hospital  until  our  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, has  had  an  opportunity  to  hold 
hearings  that  will  bring  these  unjustifi- 
able plans  under  the  cold  glare  of  public 
scrutiny. 


CONGRESSIONAL  MOONLIGHTING 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
pay  increase  bill  kiting  the  salaries  of 
Members  of  Congress  to  $30,000  a  year 
was  being  considered  there  were  long  and 


loud  arguments  that  it  was  necessary  If 
moonlighting  on  the  part  of  Members 
was  to  be  stopped. 

This  morning  I  read  the  statement  of 
a  Member  of  the  House,  who,  although 
now  drawing  $30,000  a  year,  is  an  active 
member  of  a  law  firm  which  apparently 
is  doing  a  thriving  business  representing 
corporations  which  are  also  doing  a 
thriving  business  on  Government  con- 

It  appears,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  congres- 
sional moonlighting  will  go  on  no  matter 
what  the  salaries  of  some  Members  and 
the  costs  to  the  taxpayers. 

It  appears  to  be  the  old,  old  story  of 
"them  that  has  gits.  Them  as  has  not 
gits  not."     

TO  STIMULATE  INVESTMENT  INTO 
NEW  ENTERPRISE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
present  time,  under  section  212  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  a  loss  is  deduct- 
ible for  amounts  spent  in  searching  out 
and  investigating  a  potential  business 
or  investment  only  where  the  taxpayer 
has  entered  into  the  transaction  under 
contemplation  and  the  loss  has  resulted 
from  the  abandonment  of  the  project. 
This  interpretation  of  the  section  came 
into  prominence  in  1957  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service's  Revenue  Ruling  57- 

418. 

Prior  to  1957,  the  expenditures  for  pre- 
liminary investigations  of  business  or  in- 
vestment opportunities  were  allowed  as 
deductions  even  though  the  taxpayer  did 
not.  eventually,  enter  the  transaction.  I 
have  today  offered  a  bill  which  would  in 
effect  overrule  Revenue  Ruling  57-418 
and  reinstate  the  earlier  rule  as  set  out 

The  basis  of  this  amendment  is  to  en- 
courage taxpayers  to  investigate  new 
ventures  and  investments.  Requiring 
that  a  taxpayer  materially  commit  him- 
self to  the  development  of  a  particular 
undertaking  before  the  expenses  of  in- 
vestigating it  in  order  to  weigh  its  pos- 
sibilities are  allowed  as  a  tax  deduction 
limits  the  scope  of  ventures  into  which 
careful  and  responsible  taxpayers  will 
look  for  possible  development  and  this, 
in  turn,  limits  the  development  poten- 
tial of  our  economy. 

Living  as  we  do  in  a  period  of  rapid 
technological  change  and  innovation.  I 
feel  it  is  wiser  for  us  to  stimulate  the  ac- 
tivities of  those  who  would  move  us  into 
new  fields  by  exploring  their  economic 
possibilities  than  to  hobble  their  efforts 
to  help  America  move  forward. 


TAX  CREDIT  TO  ENCOURAGE  BASIC 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1957, 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  in  a 
report  to  the  President,  indicated  that 
America's  basic  research  efforts  must  be 
substantially  increased.  Progress  in  the 
modem  world  is  intimately  linked  to  the 
efforts  of  basic  research  and  to  maintain 
America's  scientific  and  industrial  pre- 
eminence we  must  encourage  basic  sci- 
entific research  in  this  country. 

To  this  end.  I  have  today  reintro- 
duced legislation  which  would  permit  tax 
credits  to  individuals  and  corporations 
for  their  contributions  to  basic  research. 
For  individuals,  contributions  to  univer- 
sities or  nonprofit  organizations  for 
basic  research  would  be  treated  as  a 
credit  against  taxes.  By  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  the  individual  taxpayer  could 
claim  90  percent  of  his  contribution  as  a 
credit  against  his  tax  liabiUty,  up  to  a  to- 
tal of  5  percent  of  that  liability.  For 
businesses  which  undertake  basic  re- 
search, there  would  be  a  credit  of  75 
percent  of  the  contribution  made  up 
to  a  total  of  3  percent  of  the  tax  lia- 
bility. 

The  control  of  the  incidence  of  the  tax 
burden  has  proven  to  be  an  effective  way 
to  encourage  certain  activities  and  dis- 
courage others.  What  it  does,  in  effect, 
is  tell  the  individual  or  corporate  tax- 
payer, "We  will  not  order  you  to  make 
certain  expenditures  and  not  others,  for 
this  is  the  legitimate  area  of  personal 
choice:  the  disposition  of  your  funds  is 
in  your  hands  alone.  We  will,  however, 
recognize  expenditures  which  contribute 
to  the  general  welfare,  we  will  encourage 
better  exercise  of  your  right  to  do  with 
your  funds  as  you  see  fit,  and  we  will  do 
this  by  making  the  amounts  so  spent  or 
some  part  of  them  free  from  taxation." 
The  legitimate  right  of  choice  remains 
with  the  taxpayer,  both  in  the  question  of 
how  to  spend  his  money  and  its  exact  dis- 
tribution among  the  competing  areas  of 
basic  research. 

Such  a  system  would  be,  in  my  estima- 
tion, far  preferable  to  a  program  by 
which  the  Federal  Government  would 
vmderwrite  these  costs.  Guarantees  of 
the  good  faith  of  the  research  expendi- 
tures would  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
universities  and  nonprofit  organizations 
where  they  are  involved  and  in  the  hands 
of  a  certifying  board  of  scientists  where 
corporations  are  concerned.  This  bill 
would  foster  our  national  progress  in  the 
context  of  individual  freedom  which  has 
been  so  important  to  our  growth  in  the 
past. 

TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR  PAYIl^NT  OF 
PARENTS  MEDICAL  EXPENSES 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missomi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
I  Introduced  a  bill  which  would  allow 
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states  to  bargain  with  private  health  in- 
surance carriers  for  a  benefit  package 
that  would  be  available  to  all  the  elderly 
over  65.  I  have  entitled  that  bill  the 
Eldercare  Act  of  1965,  and  I  hope  that 
it  will  be  favorably  acted  upon  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

That  bill  also  had  a  feature  in  it  which 
would  allow  those  under  65  to  take  a  tax 
deduction  for  the  amount  paid  in  pre- 
miums on  noncancelable  health  insur- 
ance which  would  continue  in  effect  after 
retirement  of  the  individual. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
Is  an  extension  of  the  two  principles 
above.  This  bill  would  offer  a  tax  break 
for  those  who  bear  the  medical  expenses 
of  their  parents,  when  those  costs  are 
over  and  above  the  amounts  available 
under  the  Kerr-Mills  vendor  payment 
plan,  or  even  when  the  costs  are  over  the 
benefit  amounts  that  would  be  borne  by 
a  statewide  health  insurance  plan  such 
as  I  envisage  in  the  eldercare  bill.  At 
present,  we  have  some  provision  for  the 
deduction  of  costs  when  a  parent  is  an 
actual  dependent  upon  the  taxpayer,  and 
this  has  been  extended  by  giving  broader 
Interpretation  to  dependency  than  is 
normal.  This  has  also  been  liberalized 
with  respect  to  the  3 -percent  limitation 
which  exists  for  regular  medical  deduc- 
tions. 

My  proposal  today  would  further  ex- 
tend the  group  of  taxpayers  who  might 
benefit  by  the  deduction  when  they  have 
paid  their  parents'  medical  costs.  Now 
the  law  covers  those  situations  of  actual 
dependency  under  the  tax  laws — where  a 
taxpayer  may  take  his  dependent  parent 
as  an  exemption  on  his  personal  income 
tax— and  dependency  but  for  the  $600 
income  limitation — where  a  taxpayer 
pays  over  half  of  his  parent's  expenses 
but  cannot  take  the  parent  as  an  exemp- 
tion due  to  the  fact  that  the  parent 
has  an  income  of  more  than  $600.  Un- 
der my  bill,  a  deduction  would  be  al- 
lowed when  a  taxpayer  tmderwrites  the 
medical  expenses  of  his  parents  who 
w^ould  be  eligible  for  assistance  under 
the  medical  assistance  to  the  aged  provi- 
sion of  the  Kerr-Mills  Act. 

Under  Kerr-Mills,  help  is  given 
through  a  State-Federal  program  to 
those  elderly  who,  although  able  to  meet 
their  normal  day-to-day  expenses  out 
of  their  retirement  income,  cannot  stand 
up  to  a  large  medical  expense.  Aid  is 
given  in  this  one  area  where  it  is  needed 
and  the  individual  is  not  called  upon  to 
face  the  cruel  choice  of  going  without 
help  which  is  needed  or,  by  accepting  it, 
losing  entirely  his  former  way  of  life. 
Kerr-Mills  is  a  liberalizing  step  in  the 
welfare  field,  and  by  coordinating  with 
this  law  a  tax  deduction  for  the  assist- 
ance of  this  same  elderly  group,  another 
significant  step  can  be  taken  to  alleviate 
the  real  problem  which  exists  in  the 
financing  of  health  care  for  America's 
senior  citizens. 

It  might  be  in  order  at  this  time 
briefly  to  review  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  this  important  area  of 
public  interest.  The  starting  point  for 
an  examination  of  the  cost  problem  in 
health  care  is  an  understanding  of  the 
dramatic,  and  costly,  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  the  health  sriiences.    Many 


of  the  diseases  which  were  looked  upon 
with  dread  in  the  last  century  and  even 
in  the  earlier  years  of  this  century  are 
no  longer  a  threat  in  this  country. 
Years  have  been  added  to  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  Americans,  10  to  15  years 
in  the  time  since  those  of  my  age  were 
born.  Miracle  drugs  and  miracle  cures 
are  commonplace  now;  no  aspect  of  our 
health  sciences  has  been  without  prog- 
ress of  the  most  awe-inspiring  kind. 
But,  as  I  have  noted,  progress  in  the 
health  sciences  costs  a  great  deal,  just 
as  progress  in  any  field  is  costly.  Much 
of  our  present  problem  resolves  aroimd 
the  increased  cost  of  our  modern  medical 
care,  especially  to  the  elderly  who  have 
a  greater  health  care  burden  than  other 
age  groups,  and  the  fact  that  extra  years 
have  been  added  onto  the  lives  of  all 
of  our  citizens,  years  which  were  not  ex- 
pected and  for  which  no  financing  plans 
had  been  made. 

Progress  has  been  made,  as  well,  in  the 
procedures  for  financing  health  care 
costs,  but  this  progress  is  only  now 
catching  up  with  the  costs  of  health 
science  advances.  We  have  but  recent- 
ly seen  tremendous  strides  forward  in 
health  insurance,  and  these  are  continu- 
ing as  the  scope  and  quality  of  coverage 
improves.  Special  plans  for  the  elderly, 
including  noncancelable  and  prepaid 
policies  and  catastrophic  illness  cover- 
age, are  now  available.  State  legisla- 
tures in  a  number  of  States  have  given 
permission  to  the  insurance  companies 
operating  within  the  State  to  band  to- 
gether, spreading  the  risks  of  providing 
health  insurance  for  the  elderly  and  en- 
abling insurance  protection  to  be  made 
available  to  the  elderly  at  more  reason- 
able rates.  The  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield 
plans  of  various  States  have  also  taken 
steps  to  provide  special  low-cost  coverage 
to  the  elderly.  Health  insurance  is  grow- 
ing in  popularity  and  companies  are  of- 
fering an  ever-increasing  number  of  pol- 
icies allowing  a  wide  range  of  choice  and 
permitting  the  individual  to  find  the  cov- 
erage which  best  suits  his  needs. 

In  the  public  sector  we  have  been 
moving  ahead  also.  In  older  days  the 
form  of  welfare  which  society  provided 
its  indigents  was  the  county  poor  farm. 
Great  strides  were  made  in  welfare  by 
the  initiation  of  old-age  assistance  which 
allowed  the  individual  to  remain  in  his 
community  although  a  great  deal  of  the 
control  of  his  life  passed  into  the  hands 
of  welfare  workers  who  budgeted  the 
money  which  he  received.  The  OASDI 
approach  in  social  security  represents 
another  step  forward.  Here  the  indi- 
vidual receives  aid  but  is  allowed,  none- 
theless, to  control  his  own  life  and 
budget  his  income  as  he  sees  fit.  Kerr- 
Mills,  as  I  have  noted,  moves  us  forward 
again,  providing  needed  aid  in  the  health 
care  sector  of  the  individual's  life  with- 
out disturbing  his  everyday  life  outside 
of  this  sector. 

But  welfare  is  not  the  only  area  in 
which  the  Government  has  worked  to 
help  provide  for  the  medical  needs  of  the 
elderly.  We,  through  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, assist  in  the  construction  of 
health  care  facilities;  hospitals  under  the 
Hill-Burton  program,  and  nursing  homes 
through  the  FHA  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram.   I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  spon- 
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sored  the  legislation  which  made  FHA 
assistance  possible  for  nursing  homes 
We  assist  in  the  training  of  personnei 
in  the  health  sciences  and  the  related 
technical  fields  through  the  Natibnal 
Defense  Education  Act  and  through  the 
Practical  Nurse  Training  Act,  whose  ex- 
tension I  cosponsored.  Through  our  tax 
structure  we  encourage  gifts  to  medical 
charities  by  making  such  gifts  deducti- 
ble; we  permit  corporations  to  deduct 
the  cost  of  health  benefits  provided  un- 
der  employee  pension  plans,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pension  sections  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  which  I  sponsored 
in  the  last  Congress;  we  permit,  as  noted 
above,  the  deduction  of  some  of  a  tax- 
payer's parents'  medical  expenses  paid 
by  the  taxpayer. 

This  is  not  an  exhaustive  statement 
of  what  we  have  done  in  our  society, 
both  through  the  Government  and 
through  private  initiative,  to  help  meet 
the  problem  of  medical  costs  for  our 
elderly.  This  is  a  dynamic  area,  with 
progress  and  innovation  the  norm.  We 
have  not  achieved  a  final  solution  in 
this  area,  but  we  have  made  substantial 
and  meaningful  progress  and  we  are 
continuing  to  do  so.  I  believe  that  the 
proposal  which  I  have  offered  today  is 
another  beneficial  change  that  will  help 
in  reaching  the  goal  which  we  all  de- 
sire, that  of  assuring  that  our  elderly, 
and  indeed  all  of  our  people,  can  enjoy 
the  full  benefits  of  the  unparalleled 
medical  care  available  in  our  society. 


CARDINAL-DESIGNATE  LAWRENCE 
JOSEPH  SHEHAN,  ARCHBISHOP  OP 
BALTIMORE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  great  honor  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
United  States  and  the  State  of  Maryland 
by  the  designation  of  Lawrence  Joseph 
Shehan,  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  as  a 
cardinal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Cardinal-designate  Shehan  is  the  only 
American  bishop  among  the  27  new 
Cardinals  named  by  Pope  Paul  VI.  In 
accepting  the  honor.  Archbishop  Shehan 
stated  this  honor  was  given  him  chiefly 
because  the  two  major  goals  of  his  life 
have  been  Christian  unity  and  racial  jus- 
tice.   He  said  to  the  press : 

The  Pope  and  the  whole  church  are  Inter- 
ested in  racial  justice. 

Since  1961,  Cardinal-designate  Shehan 
has  been  head  of  the  Baltimore  arch- 
diocese, the  first  bishopric  established  in 
the  United  States  by  the  Vatican.  In  the 
4  years  of  his  leadership  in  the  arch- 
diocese, he  established  the  Commission 
on  Christian  Unity,  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States,  and  issued  a  pas- 
toral letter  condemning  racial  segrega- 
tion and  prejudice  in  his  archdiocese. 

The  first  Bishop  of  Baltimore  was 
Bishop  John  Carroll,  cousin  of  John  Car- 
roll, of  CarroUton,  signer  of  the  Declara- 
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honesty  recognize  that  In  many  cases  (prob- 
ably the  majority,  dollarwise)  it  is  not. 

Our  aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  like- 
wise  has  been  carried  on  for  many  years  Xot 
a  variety  of  reasons,  partly  to  assist  the  peo- 
ple of  Egypt  to  make  economic  and  social 


TJ4cv.rtr.  rnrrnil        The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
^°%°undtrTftToSetow^^^^^^^^  thfrequest    of    the    gentleman    from 

T  Sdtocese  of  Baltimore  has  had     Oklahoma? 
I'oSer  cardinal  James  Cardinal  Gib-        There  was  no  objection. 

hons    the  friend  of  labor  in  the  years  _^_^-^—  proCTes^nd  so,  hopefully,  to  be  better  neigh- 

u^eri  the  labor  unions  were  coming  into     ^^^^    ^^    COMMODITY    SHIPMENTS     bors,  and  partly  in  an  effort  to  maintain '-a 
icfonfP    in    our    country.      Cardinal-         m^nn-rTTiiTTXTn^Tn-k  ADd-nn-RPTTRT.Tn         hridee-  to  Nasser,  i.e.,  in  an  effort  to  exert 
defgnate  Shehan  has   already  proved 
Sfm?P If  a  worthy  successor  of  his  distm- 
5h^  predecessors  in  the  see  of  Balti- 

Tardinal-designate  Shehan  is  a  native 
of  Baltimore  and  belonged  to  the  same 
Sarish  to  which  James  Cardinal  Gibbons 
belonged  in  his  boyhood.  He  is  a  gi;adu- 
S  of  St.  Charies  Seminary,  in  Catons- 
Se  and  received  his  theological  train- 
infi  kt  the  elite  North  American  College 
in  Rome     While  Washington  was  still 


TO  THE  UNITED  ARAB  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Monday,  January  25,  the  day  before  the 
House  voted  a  ban  on  commodity  ship- 


^'  f  Tthe  BaYtimore  diocese,  he  became     ments  to  the  United  Arab  Republic    I 
''^f.tlt  pastorT  St  Strick's  Church    prepared  the  following  open  letter  to  the 


Tthe  Nation's  Capital  and  spent  18  years 
Sere    He  was  also  director  of  Catholic 

Marylanders  are  proud  of  the  elevation 
of  this  distinguished  clergyman  to  the 
College  of  Cardinals.  We  congratulate 
him  and  we  wish  him  long  and  fruitful 
year's  in  the  service  of  God  and  country. 


Secretary  of  State : 


Jantjaet  25,  1965. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM   FOR   THE 

BALANCE  OF  THE  WEEK  AND  THE 

WEEK  OF  FEBRUARY  1,  1965 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
requested  this  time  in  order  to  ask  the 
majority  leader  if  he  can  give  the  Mem- 
bers any  information  as  to  what  we 
might  expect,  if  anything,  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma;  yes. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion as  yet  to  announce  whether  there 
will  be  any  legislative  business  next 
week. 

We  have  no  further  legislative  busi- 
ness this  week,  and  it  will  be  my  purpose 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  go  over 
until  Monday. 

We  do  have  yet  pending  the  economic 
report  and  I  believe  one  other  report 
from  the  White  House. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Should  something  un- 
expectedly develop  the  gentleman  will 
give  the  Members  as  much  advance 
notice  of  such  as  possible? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  will  give  as  much 
advance  notice  as  possible. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  1.  1965 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

CXI 02 


Hon.  Dean  Rttsk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deae  Mr.  Secretary:  This  letter  is  to  ex- 
press the  hope,  which  I  know  Is  strongly 
shared  by  a  very  large  number — probably  the 
majority — of  my  constituents,  that  no  fur- 
ther aid  of  a  type  which  can  be  translated 
into  resources  for  external  aggression  and 
adventurism  should  be  extended  to  the  Unit- 
ed Arab  Republic  so  long  as  it  pursues  its 
present  policies. 

I  have  reached  this  conclusion  after  a  great 
deal  of  thought  and  not  without  difficulty. 
At  the  time  that  I  was  Deputy  Administrator 
of  the  Technical  Cooperation  Administration 
(point  4) ,  I  frequently  had  occasion  to  argue 
with  representatives  of  the  State  Department 
that  assistance  for  underdeveloped  countries 
should  not  be  given  nor  withheld  for  polit- 
ical reasons.  I  still  believe  that,  in  most 
cases,  the  purpose  and  objective  of  our  de- 
velopment assistance  programs  should  be  eco- 
nomic and  social,  rather  than  political;  that 
Is,  that  we  should  attempt  to  assist  develop- 
ing countries  to  solve  their  economic  and 
social  problems,  both  because,  as  President 
Kennedy  said,  it  is  "right"  to  do  so  and  be- 
cause we  believe  that  nations  that  are  mak- 
ing progress  economically  and  socially  will 
tend  to  be  better  neighbors  in  an  ever 
shrinking  world,  and  specifically  will  cling 
to  their  Independence  and  freedom  against 
the  false  temptations  of  communism.  All 
of  us  who  have  taken  part  In  aid  programs 
know  that  a  country  cannot  buy  the  friend- 
ship of  other  countries  with  aid,  and  that  it 
is  better  not  to  try. 

Alongside  these  general  principles,  however, 
there  are  certain  other  factors  which  have 
entered  into  the  formulation  of  our  aid  pro- 
gram and,  I  believe,  quite  properly  so.  In 
the  last  decade  or  more,  we  have  directed  the 
great  bulk  of  our  aid  funds  to  certain  coun- 
tries whose  survival  and  progress  we  have 
considered  to  be  of  a  special  strategic  and 
political  importance.  We  have  not  con- 
sidered extending  aid  to  countries,  however 
underdeveloped,  which  have  consistently  pro- 
claimed and  followed  a  policy  of  hostility  to 
us  and  our  friends,  such  as  Communist 
China,  Albania,  and  Cuba.  We  have,  on  the 
other  hand,  largely  for  political  reasons,  ex- 
tended certain  types  of  aid  to  Communist 
coimtries,  such  as  Poland  and  Yugoslavia, 
who  were  not  acting  toward  us  in  a  hostile 
way  and  who  we  felt  could  be  encouraged 
to  follow  policies  divergent  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  have  cut  down  to  a  mere  trickle 
our  assistance  to  a  country  such  as  Indo- 
nesia, which  has  consistently  followed 
policies  adverse  to  our  own  and  Injurloxis  to 
the  security  of  its  area.  Accordingly,  much 
as  Ideally  we  should  like  to  say  that  our  aid 
is  nonpolltlcal  In  nature,  we  must  in  all 


bridge"  to  Nasser,  I.e.,  In  an  effort  to  exert 
a  restraining  Influence  upon  him. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  aid 
to  Nasser  has  been  a  failure  on  both  counts. 
Economically  and  socially,  it  has  not  achieved 
its  objectives  beca\ise  Nasser  has  diverted 
such  disproportionate  resovirces  to  his  mili- 
tary preparations  and  adventures.  The  failr 
ure  politically  is  even  more  obvious. 

For  years,  Nasser  has  been  proclaiming  the 
ultimate  destruction  of  Israel  with  fervor, 
but  it  is  only  comparatively  recently  that  he 
has  been  devoting  substantial  resources  to 
the  development  of  a  missile  capability,  with 
the  assistance  of  German  scientists,  the  pre- 
sumed target  for  which  would  be  Israel. 
Even  more  recently,  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment has  actively  promoted  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  scheme  whose  announced  purpose  is 
to  deprive  Israel  of  its  rightful  share  of  the 
Jordan  waters,  a  clearly  hostile  act.  In 
addition,  Nasser  has  been  engaging  in  an 
aggressive  adventure  in  Yemen,  and  has  re- 
cently brazenly  announced  his  active  sup- 
port for  the  Congolese  rebels,  both  lines  of 
action  being  hostile  to  the  peace  and  sta- 
bility of  the  areas  concerned.  Added  to 
these  are  the  obviously  government-inspired 
anti-American  actions  in  Cairo  and  Nasser's 
own  nose-thumbing  speeches. 

I  know  it  is  argued  that  if  we  cut  oir 
further  aid  to  Nasser,  he  will  be  left  more 
than  ever  to  follow  a  pro-Communist  policy. 
As  to  this,  I  would  say,  first,  that  I  believe 
It  Is  Important  to  Nasser  to  maintain  the 
posture  of  nonallnement  and  neutralism,  in 
order  to  continue  his  policy  of  trying  to  exer- 
cise leadership  among  the  nonallned  and 
neutralist  nations,  and  that  the  withholding 
of  any  further  aid  from  us  will  not  alter  this 
fact.  Secondly,  I  do  not  believe  the  past 
record  Justifies  the  hypothesis  underlying 
this  argument. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  hope  that  you  will 
give  the  most  careful  study  to  the  Important 
decisions  that  lie  ahead  as  regards  the  ex- 
tension of  further  aid  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. I  am  sure  that  you  will  do  so  and 
I  hope  that  you  will  conclude  that  the  course 
of  wisdom,  as  well  as  of  justice,  is  that  such 
aid  should  not  be  extended,  at  least  so  long 
as  the  United  Arab  Republic  continues  Its 
present  policies. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  it  was  not  in- 
tended for  that  purpose,  the  foregoing 
letter  states  the  reasons  for  my  vote  on 
Tuesday,  January  26,  in  favor  of  at  least 
a  temporary  ban  on  certain  commodity 
shipments  to  the  United  Arab  RepubUc. 

In  most  situations,  I  would  not  be  in 
favor  of  congressional  action  of  this  type, 
limiting  the  President's  freedom  of  ac- 
tion. However,  in  this  case,  I  felt  the 
situation  was  sufficiently  extraordinary 
to  warrant  such  congressional  action.  I 
believe  it  mav  well  strengthen  the  hand 
of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  or 
State  in  seeking  to  persuade  Nasser  to 
alter  his  policies  in  the  direction  of  sta- 
bility and  peace. 


APPOINTMENT     OP     MEMBERS     OP 
BOARD  OP  REGENTS  OF  SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION 
The  SPEAKER.    Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  20  U.S.C.  42  and  43,  the  Chair 
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appoints  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon],  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kir  wan],  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bow]. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  TO  COMMEM- 
ORATE THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  THE  2D  INAUGURAL  OF 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  88-427  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee To  Commemorate  the  100th  An- 
niversary of  the  2d  Inaugural  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  the  following  Members 
on  the  part  of  the  House :  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price],  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Denton],  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bray], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Findley]. 


HVIPROVEMENT  PROPOSED  FOR 
KERR-MILLS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  substan- 
tial changes  to  broaden  coverage  and 
simplify  administration  of  the  Kerr- 
Mills  medical  care  program  are  proposed 
in  a  bill  I  have  mtroduced  today. 

The  bill  would  authorize  Federal 
grants  to  the  States  on  a  matching  basis 
to  help  persons  65  years  of  age  and 
older  pay  the  cost  of  minimum-standard 
health  insurance  if  they  cannot  afford 
it  otherwise.  It  would  utilize  private 
insurance  companies. 

Full  medical  expenses — hospital,  nurs- 
ing, and  doctor — would  be  covered. 
States  would  have  discretion  in  choosing 
the  type  insurance  desired,  but  the  bill 
would  require  that  each  policy  be  non- 
cancelable. 

To  hold  down  cost  and  discourage 
abuse,  I  recommend  that  the  States  spec- 
ify policies  which  cover  expenses  exceed- 
ing $350  and  with  a  top  limit  of  $10,000. 

Persons  financially  vmable  to  meet  the 
first  $350  of  cost,  or  expenses  exceeding 
$10,000,  would  be  eligible  to  have  these 
costs  met  by  the  States  vmder  present 
Kerr-Mills  authority. 

My  bill  wovild  eliminate  family  re- 
sponsibility and  the  complicated  formula 
now  used  to  determine  eligibility  under 
Kerr-Mills,  and  would  substitute  a  simple 
certificate  of  income. 

Cost  of  insurance  would  be  borne  en- 
tirely by  the  Government  for  those 
elderly  individuals  whose  income  falls 
below  limits  set  by  each  State.  For  in- 
dividuals with  incomes  between  the  mini- 
mum and  the  maximum,  the  Government 
would  pay  a  part  of  the  cost  on  a  sliding 
scale  according  to  income. 


Individuals  with  Income  above  the 
maximum  would  pay  the  entire  cost,  but 
they  would  have  the  benefit  of  an  in- 
come tax  deduction  for  such  payments, 
as  well  as  statewide  bargaining  for  the 
noncancelable  health  care  policies. 

Under  my  bill,  each  State  would  have 
wide  latitude,  but  I  recommend  that  the 
States  contract  with  private  companies 
for  insurance  with  a  $350  deductible  fea- 
ture. This  figure  is  about  the  average 
annual  cost  of  medical  care  for  those 
over  65. 

My  bill  would  provide  that  the  insur- 
ance must  be  noncancelable.  Several 
private  companies  already  offer  policies 
with  a  similar  deductible  feature  at  an 
annual  cost  of  about  $120,  and  the  broad 
character  of  this  program  would  proba- 
bly result  in  premiums  of  still  lower  cost. 

My  proposal  would  provide  complete 
medical  care  coverage  for  those  over  65, 
in  contrast  with  the  limited  scope  of 
the  administration's  medical  care  pro- 
posal. It  would  accomplish  the  com- 
plete coverage  at  about  half  the  cost 
of  the  administration  plan. 

If  utilized  by  all  citizens  over  65,  I 
estimate  the  total  combined  cost  to 
State  and  Federal  Governments  would 
be  $2.1  billion  a  year.  Administration 
oflBcials  have  estimated  that  their  pro- 
posal, which  is  limited  to  hospital  and 
some  nursing  services,  would  cost  $3.7 
billion  by  1975. 

My  proposal  could  be  fully  imple- 
mented and  placed  in  operation  this 
year,  while  the  administration  proposal 
would  not  start  until  June  1966,  and 
would  not  be  fully  operative  until  1967. 

The  administration  proposal  would  be 
financed  under  social  security  payroll 
taxes,  which  hit  low-income  people  hard. 
My  proposal  would  be  financed  by  gen- 
eral revenues,  whose  main  source  is  pro- 
gressive income  taxes. 

The  administration  proposal  would 
cause  such  heavy  new  burdens  as  to 
threaten  the  solvency  of  the  social  se- 
curity fund.  My  bill  would  avoid  this 
hazard. 

In  order  to  eliminate  completely  the 
possibility  that  elderly  people  might  be- 
come impoverished  as  the  result  of  a  long 
and  expensive  illness,  I  recommend  that 
the  State  government  give  consideration 
to  a  requirement  that  each  citizen  over 
65  be  covered  by  a  private  policy  of  mini- 
mum standard.  This  could  be  accom- 
plished through  certification  of  coverage 
on  State  tax  returns.  If  an  individual 
over  65  did  not  certify  coverage,  the 
State  could  buy  a  policy  for  him  and  tax 
him  for  the  preniium  cost. 

This  would  meet  problems  caused  by 
people  who,  through  oversight  or  neglect, 
did  not  take  out  coverage  themselves. 

My  proposal  would  eliminate  the 
family-responsibility  requirement  which 
has,  I  believe,  proved  to  be  a  handicap 
under  the  present  Kerr-Mills  program. 

My  proposal  reflects  a  long  period  of 
study,  analysis  of  health  care  problems 
of  my  own  constituents,  and  consulta- 
tion with  ofiBcials  of  the  public  welfare 
services  in  Illinois  and  members  of  the 
medical  profession. 

For  nearly  a  year,  I  have  conducted 
my  own  medical  care  referral  service  for 
the  benefit  of  my  constituents.    During 


that  time  I  have  Invited  constituents  to 
contact  me  if  they  know  of  anyone  who 
is  not  getting  proper  medical  care. 

This  invitation  has  been  publicized 
widely  and  has  been  repeated  several 
times.  From  February  26,  1964,  to  Jan- 
uary 5, 1965, 1  received  341  letters.  Only 
10  of  these  mentioned  cases  where  a  lack 
of  medical  care  might  exist.  Through 
the  cooperation  of  local  doctors,  these 
cases  were  checked  out  immediately. 
Only  two  were  found  to  have  substance, 
and  care  in  those  cases  was  provided. 

One  hundred  and  three  of  the  letters 
asked  for  general  information  about  ex- 
isting health  care  services  without  stat- 
ing specific  problems.  Twenty-four 
took  the  opportunity  to  criticize  a  variety 
of  things,  such  as  social  security,  public 
aid,  hospital  costs,  and  doctor  fees. 

The  rest  of  the  letters  were  from  peo- 
ple who  seemed  to  be  receiving  adequate 
medical  care  but  were  struggling  to  pay 
hospital  and  doctor  bills  or  were  trying  to 
pay  their  parents'  bills  while  supporting 
their  own  family. 

As  the  result  of  my  referral  service,  a 
niunber  of  people  became  eligible  for 
Kerr-Mills  who  were  previously  unaware 
of  its  existence. 

Information  gained  from  the  service 
convinced  me  that  the  present  Kerr- 
Mills  program  is  not  adequate. 

First  of  all,  the  eligibility  rules  are 
too  complicated  and  undoubtedly  fright- 
en many  applicants. 

Second,  the  requirement  of  family  re- 
sponsibility, while  a  fine  moral  objec- 
tive, causes  the  program  to  break  down 
in  many  cases. 

Third,  the  fact  that  the  program  is 
handled  through  the  Public  Aid  Commis- 
sion, commonly  known  as  the  relief  of- 
fice, keeps  some  citizens  from  applying. 
Kerr-Mills  was  intended  to  keep  people 
from  going  on  relief  because  of  medical 
costs,  but  it  is  handled  by  the  same  staff 
that  handles  relief  cases. 


A  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ETHICS 
FOR  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  AND 
LEGISLATIVE  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Stafford]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lindsay]  and  other  Members  who  yes- 
terday introduced  legislation  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Ethics  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  all  legislative  em- 
ployees. 

This  legislation  would  both  set  up  an 
interim  code  of  ethics  and  establish  a 
joint  congressional  committee  whose  re- 
sponsibility it  would  be  to  recommend  a 
comprehensive,  permanent  code. 

Such  action  is  needed,  I  believe  for  two 
reasons.  First,  the  people  of  this  great 
Nation  have  every  right  to  know  of  any 
possible  conflict  of  Interest  which  could 
possibly  affect  the  vote  of  any  Member 
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of  the  Congress.  Secondly,  the  members 
and  employees  of  the  legislative  branch 
should  have  the  guidance  and  protection 
of  standards  and  conduct  reasonably  to 
be  expected  of  them.  ..     ^i.  * 

It  is  inconceivable  to  this  Member  that 
any  one  of  us  would  hesitate  to  give  our 
full  support  to  putting  our  own  house  in 
order  in  this  respect.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  majority  party  members  will  join  in 
giving  this  resolution  prompt  and  affirm- 
ative consideration. 

STUDY  OF  COMPENSATION  FOR 
PERSONS  AFFECTED  BY  REAL 
PROPERTY  ACQUISITION  IN 
THE  FEDERALLY  ASSISTED  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  vman- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month,  a  "Study  of  Compensation  for 
Persons  Affected  by  Real  Property  Ac- 
quisition in  the  Federal  and  Federally 
Assisted  Programs"  was  distributed  to 
all  Members  of  Congress  by  a  select  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

As  a  Member  representing  a  congres- 
sional district  in  which  two  large  Federal 
reservoirs  are  under  construction,  I  am 
acutely  awai-e  of  some  of  the  shortcom- 
ings under  the  present  law.  I  am  most 
favorably  impressed  with  the  subcom- 
mittee study,  and  I  am,  today,  introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  carry  out  one  of  its  three 
major  recommendations.  I  have  ex- 
tracted title  II  of  the  proposed  bill  be- 
cause it  deals  with  changes  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  and  would,  there- 
fore, be  referred  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  I  believe  this 
bill  will  be  of  interest  to  every  Member 
of  the  House  in  whose  district  any  major 
public  land  acquisition  program  is  con- 
templated and,  indeed,  to  all  others  who 
have  an  interest  in  equity  and  fair  play. 
For  those  who  may  be  interested  in  co- 
sponsoring  similar  legislation,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  following  news  release  ex- 
plaining the  details  of  the  bill  I  have  sub- 
mitted, as  well  as  a  discussion  of  other 
recommendations  in  the  select  subcom- 
mittee study: 

Representative  Hall  Submits  Bill  To  Ease 
Impact  of  Federal  Land  Acquisition  Pro- 
gram ON  Property  Owners. 
Congressman  Durward  G.  Hall  has  intro- 
duced legislation  to  carry  out  one  of  the 
major  recommendations   of   a   select  House 
subcommittee    dealing   with   compensations 
for  persons  affected  by  real  property  acqui- 
sition in  various  Federal  programs. 

The  study,  recently  completed  by  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Real  Property  Ac- 
quisition, revealed  that  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  relating  to  Involun- 
tary conversions  of  property  often  result  In 
sharp  inequities  for  owners  of  property 
taken  for  public  use. 

Under  present  law,  the  owner  of  land 
taken  for  public  use  can  defer  any  recogni- 
tion of  gain  on  the  compensation  he  receives 
only   by  reinvesting   In    property   of   a   like 


kind  within  a  speclflc  period.  Otherwise  he 
must  pay  a  substantial  capital  gains  tax. 
Hall's  bill  would  provide  that  an  owner  of 
property  taken  for  public  use  may  defer  any 
recognition  of  the  gain  on  the  transfer  If  he 
reinvests  the  compensation  received  for 
property  In  (1)  any  real  property,  (2)  any 
property  used  in  trade  or  business,  or  (3) 
any  property  to  be  held  by  the  taxpayer  for 
Investment.  The  bill  follows  closely  the  lan- 
guage suggested  by  the  select  subcommittee. 
The  House  study,  according  to  Hall,  re- 
vealed that  in  some  Instances,  particularly 
In  large  reservoir  takings  such  as  are  now 
contemplated  at  the  Kaysinger  and  Stockton 
Reservoirs  in  Missouri,  comparable  replace- 
ment property  is  not  available  in  the  general 
vicinity  and  landowners  must  move  consid- 
erable distances  to  reinvest. 

"Some  owners,"  he  said,  "would  prefer  to 
remain  in  their  home  areas  and  go  into  busi- 
ness. Frequently,  the  owner  has  reached  the 
age  where  he  doesn't  believe  It  physically 
possible  to  start  a  new  farming  or  ranching 
life  and  would  prefer  to  retire. 

"The  Congress  has  already  recognized  the 
equity  of  permitting  the  deferment  of  gain 
on  the  transfer,  if  the  owner  purchases  re- 
placement real  estate.  Where  real  estate  is 
not  the  most  practical  means  of  reinvest- 
ment of  the  funds  received  for  the  property 
taken,  it  seems  only  reasonable  to  permit  the 
owner  to  reinvest  in  a  business  or  to  buy 
securities.  This  recommendation  would  per- 
mit him  to  do  so." 

Hall's  bill  also  provides  that  the  period  by 
which  this  provision  shall  be  effective,  shall 
begin  at  any  time  after  the  owner  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  his  property  will  be  taken. 
"Sometimes  property  owners  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  their  property  will  be 
taken  for  a  public  project,  and  have  an  op- 
portunity to  purchase  replacement  property 
before  the  price  rises,  which  often  accom- 
pany large  reservoir  takings.  But  they're 
now  reluctant  to  do  so  because  of  the  vin- 
certainty  of  the  time  of  threat  or  imminence 
of  condemnation. 

This  particular  amendment  would  make  It 
clear  that  any  relocation  jmyments  received 
by  a  person  displaced  by  a  public  project 
after  December  31,  1964,  pursuant  to  a  law 
of  the  United  States,  will  be  excluded  from 
gross  income. 

Another  provision  of  the  Hall  bill  carries 
out  a  further  recommendation  of  the  sub- 
committee that  taxpayers  receiving  reloca- 
tion payments  because  of  displacement  by 
public  programs  are  exempt  from  payment 
of  the  documentary  stamp  tax  (55  cents  per 
$500) . 

Hall  said  he  believes  that  other  recom- 
mendations of  the  special  House  subcommit- 
tee are  equally  worthy  of  enactment,  but 
that  he  was  extracting  title  II  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  for  submission  at  this  time  be- 
cause it  deals  with  tax  changes  and  must  be 
referred  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

Other  recommendations  made  by  the  sub- 
committee would  (a)  insure  opportunity  for 
the  owner  to  accompany  a  Government  ap- 
praiser, (b)  insure  full  fair  value  offer  for 
property  and  reasonable  value  Information 
to  the  owner,  (c)  give  the  owner  first  oppor- 
tunity to  remove  Improvements,  (d)  estab- 
lish policy  to  offer  the  highest  reasonable 
price  for  the  property,  and  (e)  establish  re- 
location assistance  programs  and  retraining 
programs. 

Citing  the  select  subcommittee  study.  Hall 
said  "the  amount  of  disruption  caused  by 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  programs  is 
astoundingly  large.  The  accelerated  pace  of 
Government  activity,  supported  by  broad- 
ened concepts  of  public  use,  make  any  lessen- 
ing of  current  activity  in  the  foreseeable 
future  highly  unlikely. 

"In  each  of  the  next  8  years,  Federal  and 
federally  assisted  programs  are  expected  to 
require  the  acquisition  of  real  property  from 


183.000  separate  ownerships  and  the  dis- 
placement of  approximately  111,080  house- 
holds, 17,860  businesses.  2.310  farm  opera- 
tions. 

"The  market  value  standard  of  Jvist  com- 
pensation under  the  fifth  amendment  re- 
quires payment  for  the  property  taken,  but 
does  not  provide  for  other  losses  or  expenses, 
however  severe,  that  may  be  incurred  by 
property  owners  or  tenants  liecause  of  the 
taking  of  property. 

"In  contrast  to  the  vast  amount  of  dis- 
placement and  disruption  in  present-day 
programs,  the  market  value  standard,  limit- 
ing compensation  to  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty taken,  was  adopted  by  the  courts  in  a 
comparatively  uncomplicated  time  in  our 
Nation's  history,  when  land  was  plentiful, 
and  Government  acquisitions  skirted  cities 
and  bypassed  homes  and  businesses,  caus- 
ing few  displacements  and  relatively  little 
damage.  Nevertheless,  the  Federal  courts 
have  made  it  plain  that  they  are  bound  by 
the  established  precedents,  and  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  determine 
whether  other  losses  suffered  by  property 
owners  or  tenants  should  be  absorbed  by  the 
public. 

"The  bill  I  have  introduced  is  intended  to 
be  only  a  first  step  in  carrying  out  that  re- 
sponsibility. I  believe  it  will,  or  should,  be 
supported  by  every  Member  of  Congress 
whose  district  is  faced  with  a  F^eral  land 
acquisition  program,  whether  it  be  a  reser- 
voir, a  new  highway,  urban  renewal,  or  any 
other  Federal  activity."  \ 


CLEVELAND  BILL  TO  ALLOW  CITI- 
ZENS THEIR  OWN  COUNSEL  BE- 
FORE FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  reintroducing  legislation  to  per- 
mit all  citizens  to  be  represented  by  their 
own  attorneys  in  matters  before  the  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

At  present,  a  number  of  agencies  re- 
fuse to  allow  a  lawyer  to  appear  before 
them  unless  he  has  specifically  been  ad- 
mitted to  practice  before  the  agency. 

This  practice  seriously  prejudices  both 
lawyers  and  their  cUents,  especially  when 
the  latter  unexpectedly  become  involved 
in  administrative  proceedings.  Some- 
times the  necessity  of  obtaining  admis- 
sion to  practice  before  an  agency  means 
a  delay,  perhaps  of  several  months  while 
the  attorney  goes  through  the  rigma- 
role required  for  admission. 

For  persons  of  moderate  means,  this 
can  mean  serious  hardship.  Matters  of 
critical  importance  to  them  may  not  be 
of  sufBcient  monetary  value  to  com- 
pensate a  strange  lawyer  for  the  time  and 
effort  required  to  familiarize  himself  with 
the  case. 

Inasmuch  as  every  State  requires 
lawyers  to  demonstrate  their  educational 
and  moral  fitness  before  admission  to  the 
bar,  there  is  no  need  for  individual  agen- 
cies to  impose  additional  requirements. 
It  is  absurd  to  suggest  that  a  lawyer  who 
is  qualified  to  try  cases  in  State  and  Fed- 
eral courts  is  not  competent  to  represent 
clients  before  administrative  agencies. 
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An  important  additional  benefit  of  this 
legislation  is  that  it  will  help  to  arrest 
the  drift  toward  centralism  in  govern- 
ment. As  we  are  all  aware,  the  growth 
of  Federal  power,  now  touching  nearly 
evei-y  facet  of  life  in  this  country,  is  pro- 
ducing a  tremendous  concentration  of 
power  here  in  Washington. 

The  fact  that  a  citizen  often  cannot 
even  use  his  own  lawyer  to  plead  his 
cause  before  a  Federal  agency  compounds 
centralization  further.  A  breed  of  spe- 
cialists far  removed  from  the  average 
American  is  being  created.  These  spe- 
cialists, of  course,  delight  as  the  rules  and 
regulations  in  their  respective  enclaves 
become  more  and  more  complicated,  re- 
strictive and  exclusive. 

It  will  do  these  agencies  a  great  deal 
of  good  if  they  are  exposed  to  lawyers 
from  Main  Street,  U.S.A.,  where  com- 
monsense  is  still  important  and  where 
the  client's  legitimate  interest  is  the  most 
important  consideration. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AUTHORIZE  BENE- 
FITS TO  INHABITANTS  OF  THE 
RYUKYU  ISLANDS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  today  introduced  a  joint  resolution 
to  authorize  a  contribution  to  certain 
inhabitants  of  the  Ryukyu  Lslands  for 
death  and  injury  to  persons,  and  for  use 
or  damage  to  private  property,  arismg 
from  acts  and  omissions  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  or  members  thereof,  after 
August  15.  1945,  and  before  April  28, 
1952. 

This  is  the  identical  joint  resolution 
that  was  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  in  a  letter  to  the  Speaker 
of  this  House  dated  January  8,  1965, 
and  which  has  been  referred  to  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  The  resolution 
is  the  same,  with  minor  differences,  as 
was  introduced  by  me  in  the  last  Con- 
gress as  House  Joint  Resolution  1175  and 
reintroduced  by  me  in  the  opening  days 
of  the  present  Congress  as  House  Joint 
Resolution  74.  In  order  to  make  this  a 
joint  effort  of  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches,  I  am  withdrawing  my  pro- 
posal and  accepting  verbatim  the  pro- 
posal which  has  been  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
rectify  a  serious  omission  in  the  U.S. 
administration  of  the  Ryukyu  Lslands 
and  to  do  justice  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  inhabitants  whose  relatives 
were  killed,  or  who  were  injured,  or  who 
suffered  deprivation  of  property  throu^ 
the  acts  of  our  Ai-med  Forces  during  the 
period  following  the  termination  of  hos- 
tilities and  prior  to  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Japan.  The  United  States  exer- 
cised direct  and  exclusive  governmental 
authority  at  that  time,  and  we  had  sub- 
stantial forces  in  Okinawa  in  the  stra- 
tegic interest  of  the  United  States,  not 


only  as  a  consequence  of  the  war  against 
Japan. 

The  claims  of  the  people  affected  have 
been  analyzed  and  reviewed  by  a  joint 
committee  established  by  our  High  Com- 
missioner in  the  Ryukyus  in  consequence 
of  which  they  were  scaled  down  from 
$43  million,  as  originally  submitted,  to 
approximately  $22  million.  This  in- 
cludes claims  for  personal  injury  and 
death,  for  land  rentals  for  the  years 
1947-50,  for  restoration  of  lands  re- 
leased to  their  owners  in  damaged  con- 
dition, for  appropriation  of  water  rights, 
and  for  damage  to  buildings  and  grow- 
ing crops  and  trees.  Land-use  claims 
are  not  included  for  the  year  1946  be- 
cause this  was  a  period  of  postwar  ad- 
justment in  which  owners  had  generally 
not  yet  returned  to  their  lands  and  pro- 
duced crops.  No  interest  is  included,  al- 
though the  claims  have  gone  uncompen- 
sated for  13  years  and  more. 

As  a  matter  of  international  law,  it  is 
unquestioned  that  the  people  of  Okinawa 
are  entitled  to  be  compensated  for  these 
various  acts  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
forces.  In  the  main  islands,  this  was 
done  by  the  Japanese  Government  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander for  the  Allied  Powers.  In  the 
Ryukyu  Islands,  there  was  no  financial- 
ly responsible  local  government  that  was 
able  to  do  this,  and  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment was  cut  off  from  all  participa- 
tion. The  people  of  Okinawa  have  re- 
peatedly presented  their  claims  to  the 
U.S.  Government  as  the  administering 
authority.  Since  the  United  States  ex- 
ercised direct  and  exclusive  control  dur- 
ing the  entire  period,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  U.S.  responsibility  to  assure  that 
compensation  is  effected. 

Action  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment was  delayed  by  a  question  with 
respect  to  U.S.  responsibility  in  interna- 
tional law  to  pay  the  claims,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  Japanese  Peace 
Treaty,  Japan  waived  all  claims  of  Jap- 
anese nationals  against  the  United  States 
arising  from  the  war  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  Japanese  territory.  The  execu- 
tive branch  has  recommended  that  with- 
out accepting  legal  responsibility,  com- 
pensation nevertheless  be  made  by  the 
United  States  in  the  recognition  of  the 
facts  that  the  individual  claimants  were, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  left  un- 
compensated during  the  7  years  of  the 
occupation,  contrary  to  the  practice  fol- 
lowed in  other  occupied  areas;  that  the 
United  States,  as  the  administering  au- 
thority for  the  Ryukyus  is  concerned  with 
the  well-being  of  the  people;  that  such 
payment  would  promote  the  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States;  and  that  it 
would  foster  respect  for  the  spirit  of  fair- 
play  and  equity  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

In  introducing  this  bill,  I  should  like 
to  stress  just  two  facts:  that  these  sums 
have  been  due  to  the  individual  claim- 
ants now  for  many  years,  and  that  pay- 
ment by  the  United  States  is  an  act  of 
simple  justice  in  view  of  our  complete 
responsibility  for  what  occurred  in  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  since  1945. 

I  hope  that  this  matter  can  be  acted 
upon  promptly  by  the  Congress  with  a 
view  to  effectuation  of  payments  to  the 
individuals  concerned  before  many  more 
months  have  elapsed. 


PROPOSED  CLOSURE  OF  VETERANS- 
ADMINISTRATION  HOSPITALS 
Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  dis- 
tressed when  the  announcement  came 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  pro- 
posing to  close  a  number  of  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals,  domiciliary 
homes  and  Veterans'  Administration 
regional  offices.  As  a  past  officer  of  the 
American  Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  and  a  member  of  other  veterans 
organizations,  I  strongly  protest  this 
move,  both  as  an  individual  and  as  a 
Representative  of  the  people.  The  al- 
leged savings  of  $23  million  per  year 
is  not  in  my  opinion  a  real  saving.  When 
a  veteran,  his  family  and  friends  are  re- 
quired to  travel  great  distances  to  other 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  the 
overall  cost  to  the  American  people  will 
be  far  more.  In  addition,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  will  be  required  to  pay 
ambulance  fees  and  other  costs  con- 
nected with  transportation  of  veterans 
great  distances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  far  more  important  than 
dollars  is  the  welfare  of  these  deserving 
veterans.  The  Marion,  El.,  Veterans' 
Administration  Hospital  is  in  my  district 
and  I  can  cite  examples  where  veterans 
have  died  because  in  the  past  there  was 
no  bed  space.  Turning  a  veteran  away 
without  proper  medical  attention  or  re- 
quiring him  to  travel  such  a  great  dis- 
tance that  he  decides  to  go  without 
proper  medical  attention  is  cruel,  to  say 
the  least.  This  so-called  economic  move 
is  aimed  at  eliminating  rural  facilities 
and  concentrating  our  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration  facilities  in  the  urban  areas  of 
the  country.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
President's  policy  of  trying  to  aid  sparse- 
ly populated  areas  who  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  have  lost  population  because 
of  a  lack  of  job  opportunities.  Coal  min- 
ing and  agricultural  regions  of  the  coun- 
tiT  are  a  prime  example. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  receiving  scores  of 
letters  from  interested  veterans  and 
citizens  of  Illinois  concerning  the  pro- 
posed closing  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital  in  Dwight,  111.  The 
arguments  I  have  advanced  in  my  re- 
marks previously,  apply  to  the  Dwight 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital,  the 
same  as  it  does  to  other  hospitals 
throughout  the  country. 

I  hope  my  friends  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration will  reconsider  this  action 
because  it  is  a  simple  case  of  being  penny- 
wise  and  dollar  foolish. 

Under  leave  extended  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  including  a  letter  received  from 
the  Roy  Mitchell  Post  No.  647  of  the 
American  Legion  at  Du  Quoin,  111.  The 
post  commander,  post  adjutant,  and  serv- 
ice officer  are  speaking  for  the  hundreds 
of  veterans  in  their  post  and  community. 
It  is  strange  that  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, who  should  have  the  greatest 
interest  in  our  veterans,  seem  to  be  the 
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only  group  of  people  who  want  to  close 
these  facilities.  A  vote  by  the  American 
people  would  be  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  keeping  Dwight  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Hospital  and  other  similar  facilities 
in  operation. 

I  hope  the  Veterans'  Administration 
will  rescind  their  action  in  this  regard. 

The  letter  follows: 

The  American  Legion, 
Roy  MITCHELL  Post  No.  647, 
Du  Quoin,  III.,  January  18, 1965. 
Be  Closing  of  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital In  Dwight,  111. 
Hon.  Kenneth  J.  Gray, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gray  :  Roy  Mitchell  Post  No.  647 
of  the  American  Legion,  located  In  Du  Quoin, 
111.,  has  read  the  newspaper  and  other  media 
that  the  Dwight  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital  and  other  such  hospitals  are  to  be 
closed  permanently  between  April  1,  1965, 
and  June  30,  1965. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  Dwight 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital  employed 
nearly  300  and  was  functioning  fully  and 
doing  a  good  job  of  It. 

The  closing  of  that  hospital  will  cause  con- 
siderable hardship  to  those  who  are  being 
hospitalized,  as  they  will  have  to  be  hospital- 
ized elsewhere  In  other  hospitals  that  are 
already  very  crowded;  and  that  Is  not  a  good 
thing.  It  Is  our  understanding  that  some 
of  those  hospitals  already  have  long  waiting 
lists  for  admissions. 

Likewise,  It  is  our  understanding  that  the 
closing  of  the  Dwight  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Hospital  win  cause  all  of  those  300  em- 
ployees to  lose  their  Jobs.  The  employees 
will  be  asked  to  move  elsewhere  for  employ- 
ment in  other  veterans'  hospitals,  but  the 
other  hospitals  just  do  not  have  room  to 
employ  additional  help,  as  their  lists  are 
filled  up. 

The  closing  of  that  Dwight  Hospital  will, 
of  course,  work  a  great  hardship  on  the  town 
of  Dwight  111.,  as  it  was  considered  one  of  the 
leading  employers  of  that  community. 

It  is  too  bad  that  every  effort  made  by  the 
Government  to  save  money  has  to  be  aimed 
at  the  war  veteran  and  his  dependents. 
Those  veterans  gave  their  all  and  are  now 
entitled  to  the  very  best  that  our  Govern- 
ment can  provide  for  them. 

Therefore.  Roy  Mitchell  Post  No.  647  of 
the  American  Legion  strongly  protests  the 
closing  of  that  Dwight  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Hospital  and  also  any  other  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals,  wherever 
located.  It  Is  our  desire  that  you  exert  every 
bit  of  your  personality  and  Influence  to  stop 
the  closing  of  those  hospitals. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  hospitals  at  this 
time.  The  war  veteran  Is  getting  older  and 
will  need  increasing  hospital  services.  It  is 
not  proper  to  close  existing  hospital  facil- 
ities at  this  time  and  then  have  to  build  new 
facilities  later  on. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Tom  McJelian, 

Commander. 
Harold   Smith, 

Adjutant. 
Leslie  Edel, 

Service  Officer. 


CLOSING  OF  VETERANS'  ADMINIS- 
TRATION FACILITTES 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent armouncement  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration concerning  the  closing  of 
regional  offices,  VA  hospitals,  and  domi- 
ciliary homes  has  been  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable concern  to  me,  as  I  know  it 
has  been  to  many  of  our  colleagues. 

The  apparent  ground  for  this  action  is 
economy,  but  in  my  opinion,  there  must 
be  close  scrutiny  to  determine  whether, 
in  fact,  the  closing  of  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facilities  will  mean  savings  in 
view  of  the  economic  impact  both  on 
individuals  and  communities. 

The  closing  of  the  VA  hospital  at  Cas- 
tle Point,  N.Y.,  will  alone  mean  the  dis- 
ruption of  250  patients,  the  loss  of  340 
jobs,  and  the  loss  of  a  $2,400,000  annual 
payroll  to  the  community. 

Furthermore,  the  closing  of  these  vet- 
erans' facilities  appears  to  be  directly 
contradictory  to  President  Johnson's  an- 
nounced plan  to  care  for  the  aged,  wage 
war  on  poverty,  and  establish  experi- 
mental centers  designed  to  overcome 
diseases  which  have  long  plagued  man- 
kind. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  domiciliary 
homes,  four  of  which  are  scheduled  for 
closing,  are  occupied  by  veterans  with- 
out funds,  of  advanced  age,  and  suffering 
from  crippling  diseases. 

In  addition,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion policy  of  not  operating  hospitals  in 
rural  or  semiurban  areas  is  sure  to  work 
undue  hardship  on  veterans,  their  fam- 
ilies and  their  friends.  At  a  time  when 
more  hospitals  are  needed  in  our  rural 
and  suburban  areas,  why  close  hospitals 
that  would  cost  $150  million  to  replace, 
and  then  ask  for  $90  million  to  build 
new  ones? 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  readjustment  in  the 
number  or  operation  of  our  veterans' 
facilities  should  be  supported  by  more 
substantial  evidence  than  has  been  of- 
fered in  this  instance  by  the  VA,  and 
such  action  must  be  demonstrably  in 
accord  with  the  long-range  health  care 
objectives  of  the  administration. 


IDAHO  MEMORIAL  AMENDING  THE 
U.S.  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  White  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Idaho  State  Legislature,  in  its  cur- 
rent 38th  session,  enacted  a  joint  memo- 
rial asking  that  the  U.S.  Constitution  be 
amended  so  that  one  house  of  a  State 
bicameral  legislature  be  allowed  to  con- 
sider factors  other  than  population  in 
its  apportionment.  I  include  the  full  text 
of  Senate  Joint  Memorial  1,  in  the 
Record. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Idaho  Legis- 
lature is  under  court  order  to  reappor- 
tion itself.  The  Supreme  Court  decision 
of  June  22,  last  year,  was  very  brief, 
merely  citing  the  decisions  in  the  Baker 
against  Carr  and  Reynold  against  Sims 
cases. 


Following  the  decision  in  the  Heame 
against  Smylie,  I  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  1141,  which  would  amend  the 
U.S.  Constitution  to  reserve  to  each  State 
exclusive  power  to  determine  the  com- 
position of  its  legislature  and  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  membership  thereof.  My 
purpose  in  sponsoring  the  resolution  was 
to  restore  the  principles  enunciated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  before  the  Baker  and 
Sims  decisions. 

When  hearings  were  called  on  the  pro- 
posal I  stated  that  the  basis  of  my  spon- 
sorship runs  deeper  than  the  inconven- 
ience and  impracticality  of  forcing  State 
legislatures  to  meet  court  deadlines  at 
inopportune  times.  I  believe  that  the 
above-mentioned  decisions  are  a  viola- 
tion of  historical  constitutional  principles 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress 
to  correct  them. 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  1  calls  for  a 
constitutional  convention  on  this  matter, 
and  I  support  the  aims  of  this  measure. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
seriously  consider  the  memorial  and 
promptly  act  upon  the  application  of  the 
Idaho  Legislature : 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  1 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress Assembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  as- 
sembled in  the  38th  session  thereof, 
do  respectfully  represent  that — 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  should  not  prohibit  any  State  which 
has  a  bicameral  legislature  from  apportioning 
the  members  of  one  house  of  such  legislature 
on  factors  other  than  population,  provided 
that  the  plan  of  such  apportiorunent  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a 
vote  of  the  electorate  of  that  State;  and 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  should  not  restrict  or  limit  a  State  In 
its  determination  of  how  membership  of 
governing  bodies  of  its  subordinate  units 
should  be  apportioned;  and 

Whereas  in  proposing  an  article  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  Implementing  the  above  freedom  from 
prohibition,  restriction  or  limitation  of  ap- 
portionment, the  article,  as  proposed,  should 
be  Inoperative  \inless  It  shall  have  been  rati- 
fied as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourtlis  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  7  years  from  the  date 
of  Its  submission  to  the  States  by  Congress; 

Now,  therefore,  we  your  memorialists  re- 
spectfully make  application  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  an  article  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  to  read  as  follows: 

"article  — 

"Section  1.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  any  State  which  has  a 
bicameral  legislature  from  apportioning  the 
numbers  of  one  house  of  such  leglslatiu-e  on 
factors  other  than  population,  provided  that 
the  plan  of  such  apportionment  shall  have 
been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a  vote  of 
the  electorate  of  that  State. 

"Sec.  2.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall 
restrict  or  limit  a  State  in  Its  determination 
of  how  membership  of  governing  bodies  of  Its 
subordinate  units  shall  be  apportioned. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
vsrlthln  7  years  from  the  date  of  Its  submis- 
sion to  the  States  by  Congress.":  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it  .  , 
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Resolved,  That  If  Congress  shall  have  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
Identical  with  that  contained  In  this  me- 
morial prior  to  June  1,  1965,  this  application 
for  a  convention  shall  no  longer  be  of  any 
force  or  effect;   be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be.  and  he  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  Member  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress from  this  State,  as  being  an  application 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho, 
pursuant  to  article  V  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

This    senate    Joint    memorial    passed    the 
senate  on  the  11th  day  of  January  1965. 
Jack   M.   Murphy, 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

This  senate  joint  memorial  passed  the 
house  of  representatives  on  the  18th  day  of 
January  1965. 

Pete   T.   Cenarrusa, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  within  senate 
Joint  memorial  1  originated  in  the  senate 
during  the  38th  session  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho. 

Arthur   Wilson. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO  JOINT 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.  Res.  147 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  joint  committees  of 
Congress. 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing:  Mr.  Burle- 
son. Te.xas;  Mr.  Hays.  Ohio;  Mr.  Lipscomb, 
California. 

Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Li- 
brary: Mr.  Burleson,  Texas;  Mr.  Jones.  Mis- 
souri; Mr.  Thompson.  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Lip- 
scomb, California;  Mr.  Corbett,  Pennsylvania. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  ECONOMIC  REPORT— MESSAGE 

FROM    THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE 

UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  20) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  message  from  the  President 

of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 

and,   together   with  the   accompanying 

papers,  referred  to  the  Joint  Economic 

Committee  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

with  illustrations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  report — 

That  the  state  of  our  economy  is  excel- 
lent; 

That  the  rising  tide  of  our  prosperity, 
drawing  new  strength  from  the  1964  tax 
cut,  is  about  to  enter  its  fifth  consecutive 
year; 

That,  with  sound  policy  measures,  we 
can  look  forward  to  uninterrupted  and 
vigorous  expansion  in  the  year  ahead. 

PROGRESS    TOWARD    OUR   ECONOMIC    GOALS 
FULL    EMPLOYMENT 

In  the  year  just  ended,  we  have  made 
notable  progress  toward  the  Employment 
Act's  central  goal  of  "useful  employment 
opportunities,     including     self-employ- 


ment, for  those  able,  willing,  and  seeking 
to  work,  and  maximum  employment,  pro- 
duction, and  purchasing  power." 

EMPLOYMENT 

Additional  jobs  for  1 1/2  million  persons 
have  been  created  in  the  past  year,  bring- 
ing the  total  of  new  jobs  since  January 
1961  to  4»2  million. 

Unemployment  dropped  from  5.7  per- 
cent in  1963  to  5.2  percent  in  1964  and 
was  down  to  5  percent  at  year's  end. 

PRODUCTION 

Gross  national  product  (GNP)  ad- 
vanced strongly  from  $584  billion  in  1963 
to  $622  billion  in  1964. 

Industrial  production  rose  8  percent  in 
the  past  12  months. 

PURCHASING    POWER 

The  average  weekly  wage  in  manufac- 
turing stands  at  a  record  $106.55,  a  gain 
of  $3.89  from  a  year  ago  and  of  $17.50 
from  early  1961. 

Average  personal  income  after  taxes 
has  reached  $2,288  a  year — up  17  V2  per- 
cent in  4  years. 

Corporate  profits  after  taxes  have  now 
risen  continuously  for  4  straight  years — 
from  a  rate  of  $19 ',2  billion  early  in  1961 
to  nearly  $32  biUion  at  the  end  of  1964. 

But  high  levels  of  employment,  produc- 
tion, and  purchasing  power  cannot  rest 
on  a  sound  base  if  we  are  plagued  by 
slow  growth,  inflation,  or  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar.  Since  1946,  there- 
fore, we  have  come  to  recognize  that  the 
mandate  of  the  Employment  Act  implies 
a  series  of  objectives  closely  related  to 
the  goal  of  full  employment;  rapid 
growth,  price  stability,  and  equilibrium 
in  our  balance  of  payments. 

RAPID     GROWTH 

True  prosperity  means  more  than  the 
full  use  of  the  productive  powers  avail- 
able at  any  given  time.  It  also  means 
the  rapid  expansion  of  those  powers.  In 
the  long  run,  it  is  only  a  growth  of  over- 
all productive  capacity  that  can  swell  in- 
dividual incomes  and  raise  living  stand- 
ards. Thus,  rapid  economic  growth  is 
clearly  an  added  goal  of  economic  policy. 

Our  gain  of  $132  billion  in  GNP  since 
the  first  quarter  of  1961  represents  an 
average  growth  rate  (in  constant  prices) 
of  5  percent  a  year. 

This  contrasts  with  the  average  growth 
rate  of  2I2  percent  a  year  between  1953 
and  1960. 

Part  of  our  faster  gain  in  the  last  4 
years  has  narrowed  the  "gap"  that  had 
opened  up  between  our  actual  output  and 
our  potential  in  the  preceding  years  of 
slow  expansion.  But  the  growth  of  our 
potential  is  also  speeding  up.  Estimated 
at  3  V2  percent  a  year  during  most  of  the 
1950's,  it  is  estimated  at  4  percent  in  the 
years  ahead ;  and  sound  policies  can  and 
should  raise  it  above  that,  even  while 
moving  our  actual  performance  closer  to 
our  potential. 

PRICE    STABILITY 

I  regard  the  goal  of  overall  price  sta- 
bility as  fully  implied  in  the  language 
of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

We  can  be  proud  of  our  recent  record 
on  prices: 

Wholesale  prices  are  essentially  un- 
changed from  4  years  ago,  and  from  a 
year  ago. 


Consumer  prices  have  inched  upward 
at  an  average  rate  of  1.2  percent  a  year 
since  early  1961,  and  1.2  percent  in  the 
past  12  months.  Much  of  this  increase 
probably  reflects  our  inability  fully  to 
measure  improvements  in  the  quality  of 
consumer  goods  and  services. 

BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS    EQUILIBRIUM 

The  Employment  Act  requires  that 
employment  policy  be  "consistent"  with 
"other  essential  considerations  of  na- 
tional policy."  Persistent  balance-of. 
payments  deficits  in  the  1950's  reached 
an  annual  average  of  nearly  $4  billion  in 
1958-60.  Deficits  of  this  size  threatened 
to  undermine  confidence  in  the  dollar 
abroad  and  limited  our  ability  to  pursue, 
simultaneously,  our  domestic  and  over- 
sea objectives.  As  a  result,  restoring 
and  maintaining  equilibrium  in  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  has  for  some  years 
been  recognized  as  a  vital  goal  of  eco- 
nomic policy. 

During  the  past  4  years — 

Our  overall  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion has  improved,  and  the  outflow  of 
our  gold  has  been  greatly  reduced. 

Our  commercial  exports  have  risen 
more  than  25  percent  since  1960,  bring- 
ing our  trade  surplus  to  a  new  postwar 
record. 

The  annual  dollar  outflow  arising  from 
our  aid  and  defense  commitments  has 
been  cut  $1  billion,  without  impairing 
programs. 

Our  means  of  financing  the  deficit 
have  been  strengthened,  reducing  the 
gold  outflow  and  helping  to  build  confi- 
dence in  the  dollar. 

CONSISTENCY  OP  OUR  GOALS 

Thus,  the  record  of  our  past  4  years 
has  been  one  of  simultaneous  advance 
toward  full  employment,  rapid  growth, 
price  stability,  and  international  balance. 

We  have  proved  that  with  proper  poli- 
cies these  goals  are  not  mutually  incon- 
sistent. They  can  be  mutually  reinforc- 
ing. 

THE  ROLE  OF  ECONOMIC  POLICY 

The  unparalleled  economic  achieve- 
ments of  these  past  4  years  have  been 
founded  on  the  imagination,  prudence, 
and  skill  of  our  businessmen,  workers, 
investors,  farmers,  and  consumers.  In 
our  basically  private  economy,  gains  can 
come  in  no  other  way. 

But  since  1960  a  new  factor  has 
emerged  to  invigorate  private  efforts. 
The  vital  margin  of  difference  has  come 
from  Government  policies  which  have 
sustained  a  steady,  but  noninfiationary. 
growth  of  markets. 

I  believe  that  1964  will  go  down  in  our 
economic  and  E>olitical  histoi-y  as  the 
"year  of  the  tax  cut." 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  taxes 
were  cut,  of  course,  nor  will  it  be  the  last 
time.  But  it  was  the  first  time  our  Na- 
tion cut  taxes  for  the  declared  purpose 
of  speeding  the  advance  of  the  private 
economy  toward  "maximum  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power."  And 
it  was  done  in  a  period  already  prosper- 
ous by  the  standard  tests  of  rising  pro- 
duction and  incomes.  In  short,  the  tax 
cut  was  an  expression  of  faith  in  the 
American  economy: 

It  expressed  confidence  that  our  econ- 
omy would  translate  higher  after-tax  in- 
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comes  and  stronger  incentives  into  In- 
creased expenditures  in  our  markets. 

It  recognized  the  presence  of  untapped 
productive  capacity.  We  cut  taxes  con- 
fident that  the  economy  would  respond 
to  increased  buying  by  producing  more 
goods  at  stable  prices  rather  than  the 
same  output  at  higher  prices. 

It  insisted  on  getting  full  performance 
from  the  American  economy. 

The  promise  of  the  tax  cut  for  1964 
was  fulfilled.  Production,  employment, 
and  incomes  jumped  ahead.  Unemploy- 
ment was  whittled  down  steadily. 

Since  1960,  the  balance  between  budget 
expenditures  and  taxes  has  been  boldly 
adjusted  to  the  needs  of  economic 
growth.  We  have  recognized  as  self- 
defeating  the  effort  to  balance  our  budget 
too  quickly  in  an  economy  operating  well 
below  its  potential.  And  we  have  rec- 
ognized as  fallacious  the  idea  that  eco- 
nomic stimulation  can  come  only  from  a 
rapid  expansion  of  Federal  spending. 

Monetary  policy  has  supported  fiscal 
measures.  The  supply  of  credit  has  been 
wisely  tailored  to  the  legitimate  credit 
needs  of  a  noninflationary  expansion, 
while  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  the 
leakage  of  short-term  funds  in  response 
to  higher  interest  rates  abroad. 

Fiscal  and  monetary  policies  to  build 
our  prosperity  have  been  buttressed  by 
measures — 

To  improve  the  education,  skills,  and 
mobility  of  our  labor  force ; 

To  stimulate  investment  in  new  and 
modern  plants  and  machinery; 

To  expand  exports; 

To  assist  in  rebuilding  the  economic 
base  of  communities  and  areas  that  have 
lagged  behind; 

To  strengthen  our  farm  economy  and 
support  farm  income: 

To  conserve  and  develop  our  natural 
resources ; 

To  keep  a  sound  flow  of  credit  moving 
to  home  buyers  and  small  businesses : 

To  i-edevelop  decaying  urban  areas; 

To  strengthen  our  transportation  net- 
work; and 

To  offer  business  and  labor  a  guide  for 
sound  and  noninflationaiy  price  and 
wage  decisions. 

Public  policies  to  build  a  sound  pros- 
perity have  found  their  response  in 
equally  constructive  private  efforts. 

Our  businessmen  have  controlled  their 
costs,  increased  their  efficiency,  and 
developed  new  markets  at  home  and 
abroad. 

They  have  kept  their  inventories  luider 
tight  control  and  have  prudently  geared 
their  plant  expansion  to  rising  markets 
in  an  expanding  economy. 

Consumers  have  used  rising  incomes 
and  tax  savings  to  lift  their  standards 
of  living,  while  adding  to  their  wealth 
to  assure  their  future  standards  of  living. 

Workers  have  realized  that  wage  gains 
which  justify  employers'  raising  prices 
vanish  when  they  take  their  pay  enve- 
lopes into  the  stores — and  cost  them 
much  when  they  draw  on  their  savings. 

Workers  and  managers  have  cooper- 
ated to  facilitate  the  adoption  of  new 
technology,  while  solving  the  human 
problems  it  sometimes  creates. 

As  a  result  of  public  and  private  pol- 
icies, we  have  come  to  our  present  state 


of  prosperity  without  pressures  or  im- 
balances that  would  foretell  an  early  end 
to  our  expansion.  Instead,  we  look  for- 
ward to  another  year  of  sustained  and 
healthy  economic  growth. 

THE   UNFINISHED    TASKS 

Our  prosperity  is  widespread,  but  it  ,is 
not  complete.  Our  growth  has  been 
steady,  but  its  permanence  is  not  assured. 
Our  achievements  are  great,  but  our 
tasks  are  unfinished. 

1.  Four  years  of  steadily  expanding 
job  opportunities  have  not  brought  us  to 
full  employment.  Some  3.7  million  of 
our  citizens  want  work  but  are  unable  to 
find  it.  Up  to  1  million  more — "the 
hidden  unemployed" — would  enter  the 
labor  force  if  the  unemployment  rate 
could  be  brought  down  just  1  percentage 
point. 

In  the  next  year,  1.3  million  more  po- 
tential workers  will  be  added  to  our  labor 
force,  including  a  net  increase  of  one- 
half  million  below  the  age  of  20. 

The  more  of  these  6  million  potential 

workers  who  find  jobs  in  1965 — 

The  faster  our  total  output  will  grow; 

The  greater  will  be  the  markets  for 

the  products  of  our  factories  and  farms ; 

The     larger     will     be     our     Federal 

revenues ; 

The  greater  will  be  the  number  of  our 
citizens  who  know  they  are  contributing 
to  our  society,  not  subsisting  on  the  con- 
tributions of  others ; 

The  smaller  will  be  the  number  who 
know  the  pangs  of  insecurity,  depriva- 
tion, even  of  hunger; 

The  larger  will  be  the  number  of  teen- 
agers who  feel  that  society  has  a  useful 
purpose  for  them. 

The  promise  in  the  Employment  Act 
of  job  opportunities  for  all  those  able 
and  wanting  to  work  has  not  yet  been 
fulfilled.    We  cannot  rest  until  it  is. 

2.  Four  years  of  vigorous  efforts  have 
not  yet  brought  our  external  payments 
into  balance.  We  need  to  complete  that 
task — and  we  will. 

The  stability  of  the  American  dollar 
is  central  not  only  to  progress  at  home 
but  to  all  our  objectives  abroad.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  our  capacity  and 
determination  to  maintain  the  gold 
value  of  the  dollar  at  $35  an  oimce.  The 
full  resources  of  this  Nation  are  pledged 
to  that  end. 

Progress  in  key  sectors  of  our  inter- 
national payments  has  been  good,  but 
not  enough.  Gains  in  trade  and  savings 
in  Goverrmient  oversea  pasonents  have 
been  offset  in  large  measure  by  larger 
capital  outflows.  As  a  result  our  deficit 
remains  far  too  large.  We  must  and  will 
reduce  and  eliminate  it. 

In  the  process  of  restoring  external 
balance  we  must  continue — in  concert 
with  other  nations  of  the  free  world — to 
build  an  international  economic  order — 
Based  on  maximum  freedom  of  trade 
and  payments; 

In  which  imbalances  in  payments, 
whether  surpluses  or  deficits,  are  soundly 
financed  while  being  effectively  elimi- 
nated ; 

In  which  no  major  currency  can  be 
undermined  by  speculative  runs;  and 

In  which  the  poorer  nations  are 
helped — through  investment,  trade,  and 
aid— to  raise  progressively  their  living 


standards  toward  those  of  the  developed 
world. 

3.  Ceaseless  change  is  the  hallmark  of 
a  progressive  and  dynamic  economy.  No 
planned  economy  can  have  the  flexibility 
and  adaptability  that  flow  from  the  vol- 
imtary  response  of  workers,  consumers, 
and  managements  to  the  shifting  finan- 
cial incentives  provided  by  free  markets. 

In  those  activities  entrusted  to  govern- 
ments— as  in  those  where  private  profit 
provides  the  spur — the  search  for  eflB- 
ciency  and  economy  must  never  cease. 

The  American  economy  is  the  most 
efficient  and  flexible  in  the  world.  But 
the  task  of  improving  its  efficiency  and 
flexibility  is  never  done. 

4.  American  prosperity  is  widely 
shared.  But  too  many  are  still  precluded 
from  its  benefits  by  discrimination;  by 
handicaps  of  illness,  disability,  old  age, 
or  family  circumstance;  by  unemploy- 
ment or  low  productivity;  by  lack  of  mo- 
bility or  bargaining  power ;  by  failure  to 
receive  the  education  and  training  from 
which  they  could  benefit. 

The  war  against  poverty  has  begun; 
its  prosecution  is  one  of  our  most  urgent 
tasks  in  the  years  ahead. 

5.  Our  goals  for  individuals  and  our 
Nation  extend  far  beyond  mere  affluence. 
The  quality  of  American  life  remains  a 
constant  concern. 

The  task  of  economic  policy  is  to  cre- 
ate a  prosperous  America.  The  unfin- 
ished task  of  prosperous  Americans  is  to 
build  a  Great  Society. 

Our  accomplishments  have  been  many; 
these  tasks  remain  unfinished: 

To  achieve  full  employment  without 
inflation; 

To  restore  external  equilibrium  and 
defend  the  dollar; 

To  enhance  the  efficiency  and  flexibil-  • 
ity  of  our  private  and  public  economies; 

To  widen  the  benefits  of  prosperity; 
and 

To  improve  the  quality  of  American 
life. 

ECONOMIC    PROSPECTS    FOR    1965 

Approval  of  the  fiscal  program  I  have 
recommended  means  that  GNP  in  1965 
should  expand  over  1964's  record  level 
and  reach — as  the  midpoint  of  a  $10  bil- 
lion range — $660  billion  for  the  year. 

Carried  forward  by  the  momentum  of 
last  year's  gains  and  fueled  by  the  con- 
tinuing stimulus  of  profits  enlarged 
through  tax  reduction,  private  business 
investment  in  plant  and  equipment 
should  grow  nearly  as  much  in  1965  as 
it  did  in  1964. 

Current  rapid  gains  in  sales,  and  slim 
stocks  in  1964,  should  produce  a  higher 
rate  of  production  for  inventory  in  1965. 

Residential  construction  will  remain 
high. 

State  and  local  governments  will  con- 
tinue to  enlarge  their  buying. 

Consumers'  confidence  is  strong.  They 
will  respond  to  rising  earnings,  higher 
social  security  benefits,  and  a  cut  in  ex- 
cise taxes  by  lifting  their  purchases, 
thereby  providing  a  market  for  a  full 
two-thirds  of  our  expected  overall  gain 
in  production. 

FEDERAL    FISCAL    POLICY 

Private  demand  will  be  strong  in  1965. 
It  will  be  further  sustained  by  Federal 
fiscal  measures. 
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The  1966  budget  message  outlines  my 
fiscal  philosophy.  We  have  four  prior- 
ities: 

To  strengthen  our  national  defense ; 

To  meet  our  pressing  human  needs; 

To  maximize  the  eflSciency  of  Govern- 
ment operations; 

To  sustain  the  advance  of  our  Nation's 
economy. 

In  these  priorities  lies  the  key  to  our 
whole  strategy  of  attack  on  waste: 

The  waste  of  lives  and  property  and 
progress  which  is  the  cost  of  war; 

The  waste  of  human  potential  and  self- 
respect  which  is  the  cost  of  poverty  and 
lack  of  opportunity; 

The  waste  of  excessive  government 
personnel,  obsolete  installations,  and  out- 
moded public  services  which  is  the  cost  of 
inefficient  government: 

The  waste  of  men  and  facilities  and  re- 
sources which  Is  the  cost  of  economic 
stagnation. 

Purposeful  expenditures,  stimulative 
tax  reduction,  and  economy  in  govern- 
ment operations  are  the  three  weapons 
which,  if  used  effectively,  can  relieve  our 
society  of  the  costs  and  consequences  of 
waste. 

Carrying  out  these  principles,  I  have 
submitted  a  budget  which  will  once  again 
contribute  expansionary  force  rather 
than  restrictive  pressure  on  our  economy. 

As  measured  by  their  effects  on  in- 
comes and  production.  Federal  expendi- 
tures, grants,  and  transfer  payments  in 
calendar  1965  will  exceed  by  $5  billion 
their  amount  in  1964.  The  largest  single 
part  of  this  increase  will  arise  from  the 
7-percent  increase  in  social  security  pay- 
ments I  have  proposed. 

The  reduction  or  elimination  of  »many 
excise  taxes — when  fully  effective,  $1.75 
billion  a  year — partially  offset  by  appro- 
priate new  or  increased  user  charges — 
will  accomplish  a  net  tax  reduction  of 
nearly  $700  million  within  calendar  year 
1965.  In  addition,  another  $1  billion  re- 
duction in  corporate  income  tax  liabili- 
ties becomes  effective  this  year.  So  does 
a  further  $3  billion  reduction  in  personal 
tax  liabilities — although  not  in  withhold- 
ing rates. 

Should  imfavorable  developments  in 
the  private  economy  during  1965  unex- 
pectedly make  this  budgetary  stimulus 
inadequate  to  maintain  a  strong  pace  of 
expansion,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  consid- 
er additional  fiscal  action. 

PROGRESS   TOWARD   FULL  EMPLOYMENT 

A  GNP  of  around  $660  billion,  with  ex- 
pansion throughout  the  year,  will  give 
us  our  fifth  straight  year  of  substantial 
economic  gains — a  record  without  peace- 
time precedent. 

The  productive  powers  of  our  dynamic 
economy  are  now  expanding  so  rapidly 
that  a  gain  of  $38  billion  will  do  little 
more  than  keep  up  with  the  expansion 
of  our  capacity,  and  will  make  only 
modest  inroads  into  the  still  too  heavy 
unemployment  of  our  human  and  physi- 
cal resources.  But  unemployment  in 
1965  should  average  less  than  the  5.2 
percent  of  1964. 

The  road  to  maximum  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power  will 
not  be  easily  or  quickly  traveled.  And 
it  has  no  final  destination.  The  challenge 
of  maintaining   full   employment   once 


reached  will  be  as  urgent  and  as  difiBcult 
as  reaching  it. 

COMBATING  RECESSIONS 

A  time  of  prosperity  with  no  recession 
in  sight  is  the  time  to  plan  our  defenses 
against  future  dips  in  business  activity. 

I  do  not  believe  recessions  are  inevita- 
ble. Up  to  now,  every  past  expansion 
has  ended  in  recession  or  depression — 
usually  within  3  years  from  its  start. 
But  the  vulnerability  of  an  expansion 
cannot  be  determined  by  the  calendar. 
Imbalance — not  old  age — is  the  threat  to 
sustained  advance. 

In  principle,  public  measures  can  head 
off  recessions  before  they  start.  Unfore- 
seen events  and  mistakes  of  public  or  pri- 
vate policy  will  nonetheless  occur.  Re- 
cessions may  be  upon  us  before  we  recog- 
nize their  warning  signs. 

We  can  head  them  off,  or  greatly  mod- 
erate their  length  and  force — if  we  are 
able  to  act  promptly. 

The  stimulating  force  of  tax  cuts  is 
now  generally  recognized. 

The  Congress  could  reinforce  confi- 
dence that  jobs  and  markets  will  be  sus- 
tained by  insuring  that  its  procedures 
will  permit  rapid  action  on  temporary 
income  tax  cuts  if  recession  threatens. 

Recessions  usually  arise  from  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  intensity  of  private  demand 
for  goods  and  services.  At  such  a  time, 
it  may  be  appropriate  to  employ  idle  or 
potentially  idle  resources  in  sound  pro- 
grams of  public  expenditure. 

The  programs  which  should  be  consid- 
ered for  expansion  at  such  times  would 
be  those — 

That  meet  important  public  needs; 

That  are  capable  of  quick  accelera- 
tion— not  just  in  the  assignment  of  funds 
but  in  the  hiring  of  workers  and  the  pro- 
duction of  goods; 

That  in  any  event  would  have  been  in- 
creased in  the  next  regular  budget,  or 
that  are  capable  of  quick  and  eflQcient 
termination  when  the  need  has  passed. 

MONETARY    POLICY   IN    1965 

As  in  1964,  an  expansionary  monetary 
policy  will  be  tempered  by  the  urgency  of 
our  balance-of-payments  problem.  But 
barring  domestic  or  international  emer- 
gency, our  monetary  and  debt-manage- 
ment policies  can  serve — as  they  have 
since  1960 — to  accommodate  the  credit 
needs  of  a  noninflationary  expansion. 

Long-term  interest  rates,  in  particular, 
will  continue  to  be  held  down  by  the  vast 
flow  of  savings  into  private  financial  in- 
stitutions. Long-term  borrowers  now 
reasonably  plan  on  the  essential  stability 
of  long-term  interest  rates  in  1965. 

Monetary  policy  must  be  free  of  arbi- 
trary restriction.  It  must  be  prepared  to 
move  quickly — 

If  excessive  demand  should  threaten 
inflation. 

If  an  outflow  of  liquid  funds  should 
unexpectedly  worsen  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

We  expect  neither  of  these  in  1965. 
Rather,  we  expect  a  continuation  of 
sound  and  healthy  economic  expansion. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  must  be 
free  to  accommodate  that  expansion — 
in  1965  and  in  the  years  beyond  1965. 
Such  an  expansion  needs  to  be  supported 
by  further  orderly  growth  in  money  and 


credit.  But  this  growth,  as  it  is  reflected 
in  Federal  Reserve  note  and  deposit  lia- 
bilities, could  easily  absorb — within  2 
years  or  less,  and  without  the  outflow  of 
a  single  ounce  of  gold — the  present  oper- 
ating margin  over  the  25  percent  "gold 
cover"  required  by  existing  law. 

Clearly,  we  should  place  beyond  any 
doubt  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  meet  its  responsibility  for  providing 
an  adequate  but  not  excessive  volume  of 
bank  reserves. 

Clearly,  we  should  place  beyond  any 
doubt  our  ability  to  use  our  gold  to  make 
good  our  pledge  to  maintain  the  gold 
value  of  the  dollar  at  $35  an  ounce  with 
every  resource  at  our  command. 

I  am  requesting  the  Congress,  there- 
fore, to  eliminate  the  arbitrary  require- 
ment that  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
maintain  a  gold  certiflcate  reserve 
against  their  deposit  liabilities. 

The  desirability  of  prompt  action  does 
not  arise  from  any  sudden  emergency. 
If  required  at  any  time  in  defense  of 
the  dollar,  gold  could  and  would  be  re- 
leased from  the  present  requirement 
under  the  provisions  of  existing  law. 

But  we  should  not  permit  a  provision 
of  law  framed  for  the  different  circum- 
stances of  an  earlier  day  to  raise  any 
questions  about  our  ability  to  carry  out 
effective  and  responsible  monetary  and 
credit  policies  for  domestic  prosperity 
with  stable  prices,  and  for  defense  of 
the  dollar  abroad. 

MAINTAINING    WAGE-PRICE   STABILITY 

The  remarkable  price  stability  of 
1959-63  persisted  througiiout  1964. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it 
will  continue  in  1965. 

Yet  watchful  caution  must  govern 
public  and  private  policies  in  1965. 

Though  the  margin  remains  substan- 
tial, our  economy  is  now  closer  to  full 
utilization  than  at  any  time  since  1957. 
Despite  the  general  moderation  of  labor 
settlements  and  the  general  restraint  by 
pricemakers  in  industries  that  have  price 
discretion,  there  have  been  disturbing 
exceptions.  Moreover,  temporary  and 
accidental  factors — such  as  those  that 
affected  some  nonferrous  metals  in 
1964 — could  spark  price  increases  in  an- 
other sector  of  our  economy  in  the  year 
ahead. 

Individual  prices  will  have  to  rise, 
where  productivity  gains  are  small  or 
materials  costs  go  up.  But  these  should 
be  balanced  by  price  cuts  elsewhere. 

We  can  no  more  afford  inflation  in 
1955  than  we  could  in  1964.  Our  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem  is  not  solved. 
We  have  only  recently  begun  to  regain 
the  competitive  edge  in  internatione 
markets  that  was  impaired  by  the  infla 
tion  of  the  mid-1950's. 

Federal  budgetary  and  monetary  poli- 
cies must  not  permit  a  generalized  excess 
of  demand  over  supply  to  pull  up  prices. 
But,  equally,  private  price  and  wage  de- 
cisions must  not  push  up  costs  and  prices. 

I  count  on  the  sense  of  public  respon- 
sibility of  our  labor  leaders  and  our  in- 
dustrial leaders  to  do  their  full  part  to 
protect  and  extend  our  price  stability. 

Reasonable  price  and  wage  guideposts 
are  again  spelled  out  in  the  accompany- 
ing report  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.    I  commend  them  to  the  atten- 


tion of  the  American  public  and  leaders 
of  labor  and  industry.  J 

With  the  help  of  the  Council  and  of 
other  agencies  of  Government,  I  intend- 
To  maintain  a  close  watch  on  wage  and 
price  developments; 

To  draw  public  attention  to  those  pri- 
vate actions  which  threaten  the  public 
interest; 

To  ask,  as  I  have  recently  done  m  the 
case  of  steel  prices,  for  special,  detailed 
analysis  of  price  or  wage  increases  in  key 
sectors  of  the  economy ;  and 

To  oppose  legislative  enactments  that 
threaten  to  raise  costs  and  prices  and  to 
support  those  that  will  stabilize  or  reduce 
costs  and  prices. 

INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  POLICIES 
EESTORING  BALANCE  IN  OUR  EXTERNAL  PAYMENTS 

Continued  cost  and  price  stability  is 
fundamental  to  correction  of  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments deflcit;  it  is  the  foun- 
dation on  which  we  must  build  our  entire 
effort  to  achieve  external  equilibrium. 
In  addition,  we  must  continue  and  in- 
tensify more  specific  attacks  on  the 
problem. 

We  are  continuously  reviewing  our  aid 
and  defense  programs  to  achieve  the 
maximum  savings  in  dollar  expenditures 
abroad.  Our  aid  programs  must  remain 
closely  tied  to  exports  of  U.S.  goods  and 
services,  until  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  has  been  eliminated. 

We  must  continue  and  strengthen 
measures  to  promote  U.S.  exports. 

We  will  be  alert  to  restrain  any  per- 
sistent outfiow  of  short-term  private 
funds  in  response  to  relatively  high 
short-term  interest  rates  in  foreign 
countries. 

To  increase  our  ability  to  attract  for- 
eign investment  in  U.S.  securities,  legis- 
lation will  be  proposed  to  improve  the  tax 
treatment  of  such  investments. 

More  broadly,  we  need  to  reassess  the 
adequacy  of  existing  programs  to  deal 
with  the  balance-of-payments  problem. 
The  results  of  this  reassessment  will  be 
set  forth  in  a  separate  message  to  the 
Congress. 

BOTLDING     A     STRONGER     WORLD     ORDER 

Through  expanded  trade :  In  the  Ken- 
nedy round  of  trade  negotiations  now 
underway  at  Geneva,  we  are  working  in- 
tensively for  a  broad  liberalization  of 
world  trade  in  both  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural products. 

A  successful  outcome  can  be  of  crucial 
benefit  not  only  to  the  industrialized 
countries  but  also  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

Through  improved  international  mon- 
etaiy  arrangements :  We  take  pride  in  our 
leadership  in  the  building  of  the  post- 
war system  of  international  monetary 
cooperation.  We  find  reassurance  in  the 
wholehearted  resolve  of  the  industrial- 
ized countries  of  the  free  world  to  avoid 
repeating  the  costly  mistakes  of  the 
1920's  and  1930's.  The  strength  of  in- 
ternational monetary  cooperation  was 
demonstrated  dramatically  in  1964  in  re- 
pelling speculative  attacks  on  the  Italian 
lira  and  the  British  pound. 

We  will  continue  to  pursue  orderly 
growth  at  home  and  abroad — 

On  the  basis  of  stable  convertible  cur- 
rencies and  the  fixed  $35  price  for  gold; 


Through  a  wide  network  of  bilateral 
and  mviltilateral  credit  arrangements; 
and 

Through  frequent  consultation  be- 
tween countries. 

But  we  still  have  more  to  leam  about — 

How  best  to  share  the  burden  of  mak- 
ing necessary  mutual  adjustments  when 
countries  run  persistent  deficits  or  sur- 
pluses in  their  balances  of  payments; 
and 

How  best  to  meet  the  need  of  insur- 
ing orderly  growth  in  world  liquidity  to 
finance  expanding  world  trade. 

We  will  continue  to  seek  agreement 
on  these  problems  with  other  countries; 
we  are  confident  that  effective  solutions 
will  be  found.  We  look  toward  early 
agreement  on  an  increase  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  which  will  further  strengthen  the 
international  monetary  system. 

Through  helping  to  raise  incomes  in 
less  developed  countries:  U.S.  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  further  three  basic 
American  aims.  By  helping  to  advance 
the  economic  growth  of  the  less  devel- 
oped nations,  they — 

Create  the  kind  of  world  in  which 
peace  and  freedom  are  most  likely  to 
fiourish; 

Bring  closer  a  world  economic  order  in 
which  all  nations  will  be  strong  partners; 

Simultaneously,  give  a  major  stimulus 
to  U.S.  exports  both  in  the  present 
through  direct  financing  of  U.S.  goods 
and  services  and  for  the  future  by  de- 
veloping the  recipient's  ability  to  buy  and 
his  preference  for  American  products. 

MANPOWER    POLICIES    FOR    A    FLEXIBLE 
ECONOMY 

Fiscal  and  monetary  measures  have 
the  primary  responsibility  for  furnishing 
"employment  opportunities  for  those 
able,  willing,  and  seeking  to  work." 

But  the  creation  of  jobs  is  not  enough. 
Job  opportunities  and  men  must  be 
matched.  Workers  must  have  the  req- 
uisite skills — and  the  opportunity  to 
gain  new  skills  if  advancing  technology 
finds  less  use  for  their  old  ones. 

To  a  substantial  degree,  strong  de- 
mand for  labor  will  bring  workers  and 
jobs  together.  But  sole  reliance  on 
strong  demand  would  place  price  sta- 
bility under  an  unnecessary  threat.  And 
the  time  needed  for  such  adjustments 
would  place  unnecessary  burdens  upon 
displaced  employees  and  new  entrants 
to  the  labor  market. 

To  reduce  human  costs,  raise  produc- 
tivity, and  make  possible  full  employ- 
ment without  infiation,  this  administra- 
tion is  developing  an  active  manpower 
policy. 

U.S.  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

An  efficient  labor  market  brings  to- 
gether employers  and  potential  employ- 
ees— matching  workers  and  jobs  over 
time,  space,  and  occupations.  Most  man- 
job  matches  occur  unassisted,  but  a 
strong  Federal-State  employment  serv- 
ice can  make  the  difference  between  an 
effective  and  an  inefficient  labor  market. 

The  efficiency  of  the  U.S.  Emploj^ent 
Service  has  improved  in  recent  years, 
but  further  strengthening  is  required 
for  truly  efficient  labor  markets.  My 
budget  provides  for  that  strengthening. 


MANPOWER  TRAtNING 


The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  was  passed  in  1962  and 
broadened  in  1963.  Its  purpose  is  to  sup- 
ply skills  to  those  who,  whether  for  lack 
of  wisdom  or  lack  of  opportunity,  failed 
to  acquire  them  earlier.  It  aims  to  make 
possible  retraining  of  those  who  would 
otherwise  bear  the  burdens  of  society's 
technological  progress. 

We  intend  to  improve  and  expand  our 
training  programs  in  1965.  We  will  give 
special  attention  to  basic  training  and 
basic  education  for  those  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder  of  skills. 

PRIVATE  PENSION  AND  WELFARE  FUNDS 

Spectacular  growth  has  occurred  in 
postwar  years  in  private  pension  and  wel- 
fare plans.  They  provide  a  vital  supple- 
ment to  public  programs  to  assist  older 
workers,  disabled  workers,  and  workers 
who  lose  their  jobs.  But  potential  prob- 
lems have  become  evident. 

Failure  to  give  the  worker  a  right  to 
his  pension  if  he  should  change  his  em- 
ployment hampers  labor  mobility.  And 
in  some  instances,  absence  of  full  fund- 
ing has  imperiled  the  retirement  in- 
comes of  the  affected  workers. 

I  have  asked  several  groups  to  study 
these  and  other  difficult  problems.  I  am 
now  releasing — for  consideration  by 
unions,  employers,  the  public,  and  the 
Congress — the  report  of  my  Committee 
on  Corporate  Pension  Funds  and  Other 
Private  Retirement  and  Welfare  Pro- 
grams. 

MAINTAINING    INCOMES    OF    THE    DISADVANTAGED 

Not  every  person  can  share  fully  in  the 
fruits  of  our  progress  through  his  own 
daily  productive  effort.  Large  nimabers 
of  our  retired  and  handicapped  cannot 
work.  Many  workers  still  suffer  unem- 
ployment. Even  in  prosperous  times, 
some  receive  wages  below  our  standards. 
And  the  poverty  of  one-fifth  of  our  fam- 
ilies traps  too  many  of  our  children  in 
lives  without  opportunity  or  aspiration. 

I  am  proposing  new  programs  and  ex- 
tensions of  old  ones  to  meet  more  effec- 
tively our  obligation  to  the  weak  and 
disadvantaged. 

SOCIAL    SECURITY 

Cash  benefits  must  be  increased  to  pro- 
vide adequate  support  for  the  aged.  I 
urge  a  7 -percent  rise  in  social  security 
benefits  this  year,  retroactive  to  January 
1,  financed  by  an  increase  next  January 
in  the  covered  wage  base  and  in  the  com- 
bined employer  and  employee  contribu- 
tion rates.  Increases  in  public  assistance 
payments  to  the  needy  aged,  blind  and 
disabled,  and  to  needy  children,  should 
be  enacted.  We  must  continue  to  main- 
tain the  financial  soundness  of  the  social 
security  system,  at  the  same  time  taking 
care  that  its  financing  avoids  the  "fiscal 
drag"  which  could  endanger  our  pros- 
perity. 

HOSPITAL  INSURANCE  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

We  can  and  must  assure  improved 
health  services  for  the  aged  whose  health 
needs  are  greatest  and  whose  financial 
resources  most  meager.  A  hospital  in- 
surance program  for  the  elderly,  financed 
by  contributions  through  social  security, 
will  provide  protection  against  the  costs 
of  hospital  and  posthospital  extended 
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care,  home  health  visits,  and  outpatient 
diagnostic  services.  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  act  promptly  on  this  program. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 

Improved  protection  against  the  risks 
of  unemployment  is  long  overdue.  A 
comprehensive  program  requires  that — 

Coverage  be  extended  to  additional 
workers  under  our  Federal-State  unem- 
ployment insurance  program; 

Benefits  be  kept  in  step  with  wages; 

The  duration  of  benefits  be  extended 
beyond  the  26  weeks  now  authorized  in 
most  States  for  workers  with  a  firm  and 
substantial  labor  force  attachment. 

I  shall  recommend  such  a  program. 

FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 

A  large  number  of  workers  still  lack 
the  protection  of  Federal  minimum 
standards. 

I  shall  recommend  coverage  for  an 
additional  2  million  workers  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

POVERTY 

America's  efforts  to  eradicate  poverty 
are  quickly  taking  shape  under  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  Programs  of 
community  action,  education,  training, 
and  work  experience  will  strike  at  the 
roots  of  poverty,  especially  among  our 
youth.  I  urge  a  doubling  of  appropria- 
tions to  intensify  these  efforts. 

IMPROVING   URBAN  LIFE 

Our  cities  are  the  homes  of  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  American  people. 

They  must  be  communities  where  men 
can  find  security,  significance,  and  ful- 
fillment. 

They  must  be  centers  of  economic 
strength  and  commercial  vitality. 

They  must  be  seats  of  learning,  sources 
of  culture,  and  centers  of  scientific 
achievement. 

They  must  challenge  and  release  the 
full  productive  and  creative  capacities 
of  the  people. 

Our  first  task  is  to  recognize  that  the 
city  and  its  suburbs — often,  indeed,  sev- 
eral cities  and  their  suburbs — consti- 
tute a  single  metropolitan  area. 

The  Federal  Government  has  neither 
wish  nor  power  to  abolish  the  legal 
boundaries  that  divide  an  urban  area. 
But  the  Federal  Government  helps  cit- 
ies because  many  aspects  of  urban  life 
pose  problems  of  national  as  well  as  local 
concern.  We  can  increasingly  require — 
as  a  condition  for  Federal  help — that  the 
separate  units  work  and  plan  together  to 
assure  that  Federal  aid  and  federally 
financed  facilities  will  be  used  effectively 
in  improving  urban  life. 

We  must  increasingly  help  our  cities 
to — ■ 

Develop  unified  metropolitan  trans- 
portation systems; 

Supply  adequate  water  and  sewage 
service; 

Provide  community  facilities  and 
neighborhood  centers ; 

Build  adequate  housing  for  low-  and 
middle-income  families; 

Promote  more  efficient  land  use; 

Set  aside  open  spaces  and  develop  new 
suburbs; 

Replace  or  rehabilitate  slum  areas; 
and 

Improve  housing  codes  and  code  en- 
forcement. 


We  need  a  new  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  strength- 
en our  ability  to  cope  with  these  prob- 
lems. 

I  shall  shortly  send  to  the  Congress  a 
message  containing  my  recommenda- 
tions. 

OTHER    ECONOMIC    POLICIES    FOR     1965    AND 
BEYOND 

NATURAL    RESOURCE    DEVELOPMENT 

America  owes  her  greatness  partly  to 
the  large  public  and  private  investments 
made  to  develop  her  abundant  natural 
resources.  Rapid  growth  and  urbaniza- 
tion require  intensified  efforts  to  solve 
old  problems  and  imaginative  ap- 
proaches to  new  challenges. 

Especially  requiring  study  and  action 
are — 

The  protection  of  our  environment. 
We  need  to  strengthen  our  attack  on  air, 
water,  and  soil  pollution. 

Water  resource  programs.  We  must 
improve  the  efficiency,  coordination,  and 
comprehensiveness  of  our  major  water 
resource  development  programs.  More 
realistic  charges  and  user  fees  will  im- 
prove equity  and  strengthen  private  in- 
centives for  efficient  use. 

Research  programs.  We  must  find  new 
and  more  efficient  ways  of  utilizing  avail- 
able resources.  I  have  recommended  in- 
creased research  efforts  in  several  areas, 
including  the  desalting  of  sea  water. 

Recreational  resources.  Urbanization, 
higher  incomes,  and  expanded  leisure 
time  pose  new  demands  for  outdoor 
recreation.  New  and  improved  facilities 
are  needed,  particularly  near  metropoli- 
tan areas. 

STRENGTHENING     THE     ECONOMIC     BASE     OF 
COMMUNITIES 

In  1961,  the  Congress  recognized  the 
special  needs  of  distressed  areas  by  pass- 
ing the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  Since 
then,  himdreds  of  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities have  been  strengthened  by 
grants,  loans,  technical  assistance,  and 
training  programs  to  help  to  build  or 
restore  their  economic  base.  This  pro- 
gram has  helped  distressed  areas  to 
benefit  more  fully  from  sustained  pros- 
perity. 

Redirection  of  this  program  can  bene- 
fit from  the  experience  of  the  last  4 
years.  Future  assistance  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  make  a  significant  impact  on 
the  economic  growth  of  the  communities 
assisted.  Integrated  development  plans 
must  be  devised  for  larger  economic 
areas  with  high  promise  of  future  via- 
bihty,  and  communities  must  be  helped 
to  mobilize  public  and  private  leadership 
in  an  attack  on  local  blight  and  depres- 
sion. 

I  shall  propose  measures  to  achieve 
these  goals,  through  an  extension  and 
strengthening  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act. 

I  also  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  the 
special  program  to  assist  in  redevelop- 
ing the  Appalachian  region. 

CONSUMER    INFORMATION 

Informed  consumer  choice  among  in- 
creasingly varied  and  complex  products 
requires  frank,  honest  information  con- 
cerning quantity,  quality,  and  prices. 
Truth-in-packaging  will  help  to  protect 
consumers  against  product  misrepresen- 


tation. Truth-in-lending  will  help  con- 
sumers more  easily  to  compare  the  costs 
of  alternative  credit  sources. 


TRANSPORTATION 

The  technological  revolution  in  trans- 
portation, and  large  public  and  private 
investments  in  our  highways,  railroads, 
airways,  and  waterways,  have  greatly 
altered  the  nature  of  our  transportation 
system.  Our  national  transportation 
policy  should  be  revised  to  reflect  these 
changes,  particularly  by  placing  greater 
emphasis  on  competition  and  private  ini- 
tiative  in  interstate  transportation.  Pair 
and  adequate  user  fees  for  our  inland 
waterways,  our  Federal  airways,  and  our 
Federal-aid  highways  will  improve  equity 
and  efficiency  in  the  use  of  these  public 
resources. 

As  part  of  a  well-rounded  system  of 
moving  goods  and  people,  there  is  urgent 
need  and  opportunity  for  high-speed, 
comfortable,  and  economical  passenger 
transportation  on  densely  traveled 
routes,  such  as  in  the  northeast  corridor. 

I  am  recommending  an  enlarged  pro-      L 
gram   of   research   and   demonstration 
projects    to    determine    the    best    and 
cheapest  way  to  meet  this  need. 

INDUSTRIAL    SCIENCE   AND   TECHNOLOGY 

The  Department  of  Commerce — 

Has  proposed  a  State  technical  serv- 
ices program  to  enable  States  to  join 
with  universities  and  industry  to  create 
new  jobs  through  wider  application  of 
advanced  technology; 

Is  establishing  a  coordinated  system 
for  scientific  and  technical  data,  to  re- 
duce tmnecessary  duplication  of  research 
and  lower  the  costs  of  obtaining  scien- 
tific data. 

My  budget  contains  funds  for  these 
desirable  programs. 

AGRICULTURE 

Americans  owe  much  to  the  efficiency 
of  om-  farmers.  Their  independent  spirit 
and  productive  genius  are  the  envy  of 
the  world.  We  must  continue  to  assure 
them  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  fair 
reward  for  their  efforts. 

I  will  transmit  to  the  Congress  recom- 
mendations for  improving  the  effective- 
ness of  our  expenditm-es  on  price  and 
income  supports. 

Many  small  farmers  cannot  expect  to 
earn  good  incomes  from  farming.  But 
they — along  with  other  rural  Ameri- 
cans— will  have  an  opportunity  to  share 
in  the  fruits  of  our  society  through 
faster  economic  growth,  better  education 
and  training  opportxmities,  and  improved 
health  and  community  facilities.  We 
must  extend  the  benefits  of  American 
prosperity  to  all  our  people,  including 
those  in  rm-al  America. 

EDUCATION  AND   HEALTH 

In  my  message  on  education  I  proposed 
a  program  to  insure  an  opportunity  to 
every  American  child  to  develop  to  the 
full  his  mind  and  his  skills. 

In  my  message  on  health  I  proposed  a 
massive  new  attack  on  diseases  which 
afflict  mankind. 

We  value  education  and  health  for 
their  direct  benefits  to  human  under- 
standing and  happiness.  But  they  also 
yield  major  economic  benefits. 

Investments  in  human  resources  are 
among  our  most  profitable  investments. 


such  investments  raise  individual  pro- 
ductivity and  incomes,  with  benefits  to 
our  whole  society.  They  raise  our  rate 
of  economic  growth,  increase  our  econ- 
omy's efficiency  and  fiexibUity,  and  form 
the  cornerstone  of  our  attack  on  poverty. 
I  believe  that  the  Congress  will  find 
economic  as  well  as  human  reasons  to 
support  my  proposals  on  education  and 
health. 

CONCLUSION 

In  our  economic  affairs,  as  in  every 
other  aspect  of  our  lives,  ceaseless  change 
is  the  one  constant. 

Revolutionaiy  changes  in  technology, 
in  forms  of  economic  organization,  in 
commercial  relations  with  our  neighbors, 
in  the  structure  and  education  of  our 
labor  force  converge  in  our  markets. 
Free  choices  in  free  markets — as  al- 
ways— accommodate     these     tides     of 

change. 

But  the  adjustments  are  sometimes 
slow  or  imperfect.  And  our  standards  for 
the  performance  of  oui-  economy  are  con- 
tinually on  the  rise.  No  longer  will  we 
tolerate  widespread  involuntary  idleness, 
unnecessary  human  hardship  and  mis- 
ery, the  impoverishment  of  whole  areas, 
the  spoiling  of  our  natural  heritage,  the 
human  and  physical  ugliness  of  our  cities, 
the  ravages  of  the  business  cycle,  or  the 
arbitrary  redistribution  of  purchasing 
power  through  inflation. 

But  as  our  standards  for  the  perform- 
ance of  our  economy  have  risen,  so  has 
our  ability  to  cope  with  our  economic 
problems. 

Economic  policy  has  begun  to  liberate 
itself  from  the  preconceptions  of  an 
earlier  day,  and  from  the  bitterness  of 
class  or  partisan  division  that  becloud 
rational  discussion  and  hamper  rational 
action. 

Our  tools  of  economic  policy  are  much 
better  tools  than  existed  a  generation 
ago.  We  are  able  to  proceed  with  much 
greater  confidence  and  flexibility  in 
seeking  effective  answers  to  the  changing 
problems  of  our  changing  economy. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  past  4 
years  are  a  measure  of  the  constructive 
response  that  can  be  expected  from 
workers,  consumers,  investors,  managers, 
farmers,  and  merchants  to  effective  pub- 
lic policies  that  strive  to  define  and 
achieve  the  national  interest  in — 

Full  employment  with  stable  prices; 

Rapid  economic  growth; 

Balance  in  our  external  relationships; 

Maximum  efficiency  in  our  public  and 
private  economies. 

These  perennial  challenges  to  eco- 
nomic policy  are  not  fully  mastered;  but 
we  are  well  on  our  way  to  their  solution. 

As  increasingly  we  do  master  them, 
economic  policy  can  more  than  ever  be- 
come the  servant  of  our  quest  to  make 
American  society  not  only  prosperous  but 
progressive,  not  only  affluent  but  hu- 
mane, offering  not  only  higher  incomes 
but  wider  opportimities,  its  people  enjoy- 
ing not  only  full  employment  but  fuller 
lives. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

January  28,  1965. 


REAPPORTIONMENT 
The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 


sylvania [Mr.  Saylor]  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
gress has  inherited  an  extraordinary 
obligation  which  cannot  tolerate  delay. 
Now  that  the  inauguration  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  is  over  and  the 
preliminary  business  of  the  new  Hovise 
has  largely  been  accomplished,  there  are 
compelling  reasons  why  Congress  must 
act  as  quickly  as  possible  on  the  matter 
of  amending  the  Constitution  to  guaran- 
tee the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion 
one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors 
other  than  population. 

The  issue  had  every  reason  to  be  re- 
solved in  the  88th  Congress  and  per  se  is 
a  warning  against  legislative  procrasti- 
nation that  has  come  to  prevail  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months.  The  trifling  with  a  question  of 
such  signiflcance  has  already  created  an 
atmosphere  of  confusion  in  a  number  of 
States  which  sought  to  comply  with  the 
shocking  dictate  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  in  other  States  which  even  now  are 
in  the  process  of  attempting  to  conform 
without  completely  destroying  the  sys- 
tem of  representation  that  has  served 
from  the  forming  of  the  Constitution. 

In  its  approval  of  a  bill  to  deprive  the 
Supreme  Court  of  jurisdiction  over  ap- 
portiormient  of  State  legislatures,  the 
House  last  year  went  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  the  philosophy  expressed  in  a 
vigorous  dissent  by  Justice  Potter  Stew- 
art, who  said  that  the  majority  decision 
"makes  unconstitutional  the  legislatures 
of  most  of  the  50  States."  While  this 
House  action  offered  encouragement  to 
areas  of  the  country  which  would  be  de- 
prived of  proper  representation  under 
the  court  verdict,  failure  of  the  Senate 
to  meet  the  issue  headon  during  the  rush 
toward  adjourimient  left  responsible 
State  authorities  in  a  dilemma  of  dilat- 
ant  proportions  which  today  persists  in 
State  Capitols  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  House  majority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert], 
has  explained  the  chaos  visited  upon  his 
State  by  the  Supreme  Court  action. 
After  Oklahomans  voted  overwhelmingly 
in  a  referendvun  for  a  reapportionment 
plan  for  the  State  legislature,  the  Su- 
preme Court  handed  down  a  decision 
"telling  Oklahomans  that  the  referen- 
dum reapportionment  plan  would  not  do, 
regardless  of  how  big  it  carried  in  the 
referendum,  regardless  apparently  if 
even  100  percent  of  the  people  approved 
it."  In  his  concluding  remarks  in  pro- 
test against  the  Court's  action,  he  said: 

My  case  rests  on  the  unsuitabllity  of  hav- 
ing the  Federal  judiciary  superintend  legis- 
lative apportionments.  These  apportion- 
ments are  deeply  bound  to  the  traditions  of 
American  politics,  not  of  American  courts. 

Not  only  does  the  judiciary  lack  the  means 
of  affording  adequate  relief  to  persons 
aggrieved  by  the  equality  of  votes  standard. 
It  Is  repugnant  to  American  traditions  to 
allow  appointed  magistrates  to  wield  such 
great  political  power. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  action  leading  to 
a  return  of  the  apportionment  power  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  where  It  has  been 
since  the  founding  of  this  country. 

I  applaud  the  majority  leader  for  this 
frank  protest.  The  Court  decision  on 
apportionment  is  not  an  interpretation 


of  the  Constitution;  it  is  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  by  judicial  edict.  Nor 
is  there  any  historical  or  moral  justifica- 
tion for  the  opinion  which  holds  that 
State  legislatures  must  have  membership 
based  on  population  alone. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  wisely 
provided  for  representation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  be  based  on  popu- 
lation, with  geography  or  State  lines  the 
controlling  factor  in  Senate  representa- 
tion. The  Supreme  Court's  notorious 
decision  on  apportionment  would  nullify 
that  concept  in  State  legislatures  and 
would  subordinate  the  interests  of  less- 
populated  counties  and  other  political 
districts  to  the  whims  and  dictates  of 
urban  politicians  and — ultimately  and 
inevitably — to  the  whims  of  big  city 
bosses. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  remind  my 
colleagues  that  in  just  7  years  the  State 
legislatures  will  be  charged  with  the  re- 
districting  requirements  that  shifting 
populations  will  bring  about  through  the 
1970  census.  Left  to  urban-controlled 
State  legislatures,  that  redistricting 
would  strip  many  important  geographic 
and  economic  entities  of  a  voice  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  in  the  State  houses.  I 
for  one  do  not  intend  to  wait  for  that 
day  when  our  rural  people  are  deprived 
of  fit  and  full  representation  by  what  in 
effect  amounts  to  judicial  gerrymander- 
ing. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  resolu- 
tions that  have  already  been  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  nullifying  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  on  apportion- 
ment, I  am  confident  that  there  will  be 
ample  support  when  the  measure  comes 
before  the  House,  but  we  need  to  act 
fast.  Already  many  legislatures  in 
session  at  the  present  time  are  looking  to 
Washington  for  the  protection  they  need 
against  despoilment  of  their  representa- 
tive systems.  We  must  not  fail  them 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent,  I 
insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Tribune-Democrat 
of  January  12,  1965,  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  It  commends  Governor 
Scranton  for  his  efforts  to  have  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  our  State  undertake  to 
adopt  a  constitutional  amendment. 
With  this  demonstration  of  the  feeling 
among  citizens  of  our  land  on  so  vital  a 
subject,  I  am  confident  that  there  will  be 
ample  support  for  our  position  once  Con- 
gress takes  action. 
The  editorial  follows: 

The  Constitution 
Governor  Scranton  has  Joined  the  political 
leaders  of  a  number  of  other  States  In  sup- 
porting a  Federal  constitutional  amendment 
on  legislative  reapportionment.  Such  an 
amendment  would  permit  States  to  apportion 
one  of  the  two  branches  of  their  legislatures 
on  a  geographical  basis  Instead  of  on  pop- 
ulation alone. 

The  present  Pennsylvania  constitution, 
now  ruled  unconstitutional  by  this  State's 
supreme  court  in  line  with  rulings  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  requires  that  each 
county  have  one  member  In  the  State  house 
of  representatives,  no  matter  how  small  the 
county.  Under  the  new  court  rulings,  this 
would  not  be  permitted;  nor  would  Pennsyl- 
vania be  allowed  any  longer  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  senators  from  any  single  covmty  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  whole. 
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The  senatorial  change  would  not  mate- 
rially alter  the  State's  general  assembly, 
since  only  one  county — Philadelphia — would 
be  affected  and  it  would  gain  a  single  seat. 
But  in  the  house  the  change  would  be  sub- 
stantial, since  numerous  counties  fall  short 
of  population  equal  to  the  average  for  all 
of  the  67  counties  in  Pennsylvania.  Hereto- 
fore each  of  these  has  elected  its  own  member 
of  the  house. 

There  are  sound  reasons  for  giving  each 
county  a  representative  in  the  State  legis- 
lature, since  they  have  problems  which  are 
distinct  from  those  of  most  other  counties. 
And  if  the  purpose  of  a  legislature  is  to 
secure  a  consensus,  rather  than  to  obtain 
special  consideration  for  the  politically  more 
powerful  counties,  it  is  served  by  the  present 
system. 

Governor  Scranton  may  not  be  able  to  per- 
suade the  divided  general  assembly  to  en- 
dorse this  proposal,  but  it  just  might  be 
that  there  are  enough  legislators  whose  con- 
stituents, irrespective  of  party,  want  to  avoid 
big-county  domination  of  the  State,  to  get 
it  approved.     At  least,  we  hope  so. 


IMMIGRATION  HEARINGS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
private  organizations  and  interested  citi- 
zens desiring  to  take  part  in  the  hear- 
ings scheduled  on  immigration  legisla- 
tion are  requested  to  notify  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality in  writing  on  or  before  February 
22.  1965. 

As  announced  yesterday,  the  hearings 
will  open  on  February  16,  at  10  a.m.,  with 
spokesmen  from  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  who  will  testify  on  changes 
made  in  the  original  administration  pro- 
posal and  on  which  hearings  were  held 
during  the  88th  Congress.  Immediately 
thereafter  representatives  of  private  or- 
ganizations and  interested  citizens  will 
be  scheduled  to  be  heard. 

I  invite  particular  attention  to  the 
date  of  February  22,  1965,  the  date  by 
which  all  requests  to  be  heard  must  be 
filed  in  writing  with  the  subcommittee. 


WORLD'S  MOST  EXPENSIVE  OFFICE 
BUILDING  IS  OWNED  BY  THE  TAX- 
PAYERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  re- 
porters for  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Mr. 
James  McCartney  and  Mr.  Charles  Nico- 
demus,  have  written  a  most  Interesting 
series  of  articles  on  the  structure  known 
ofiBcially  as  the  Rayburn  Building  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  articles  were  published  in  the 
Dally  News  last  fall  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress.  It  Is  for  the  reason 
that  they  bring  together  In  one  place 


many  facts  and  figures  that  I  offer  them 
for  printing  in  the  Record  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Members  of  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic. 

It  seems  impossible  that  so  much 
money  could  have  been  spent  on  one 
building  to  serve  so  few.  It  seems  im- 
possible, too,  that  in  this  day  of  modern 
construction  it  could  have  taken  10  long 
years,  a  full  decade,  for  the  construction 
of  an  office  building. 

Many  of  the  reasons  for  the  incredible 
cost  and  the  time  element  will  be  found 
in  the  following: 

The  World's  Most  Expensive  Building 

(By   James    McCartney    and    Charles 
Nicodemus) 

(Note. — "Mistakes"  have  run  the  cost  of 
plush  new  quarters  for  Congressmen  up,  up, 
and  up — to  $95  million. 

(Most  of  the  records  of  this  fantastic 
Grovernment  goof-up  are  being  kept  under 
wraps.  And  Congressmen  are  afraid  to  talk 
about   it. 

(But  it's  no  secret  who  made  10-percent 
profit  on  all  the  costly  mistakes:  Matthew 
H.  McCloskey,  now  under  investigation  on 
kickback  charges  in  the  Bobby  Baker  probe.) 
Washington. — This  is  the  untold  story  of 
the  world's  most  expensive  building — the  $95 
million  Rayburn  Building  for  Congressmen 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

It's  a  story  of  million-dollar  mistakes — 
and  multimillion-dollar  miscalculations,  of 
spiraling  costs  and  delays  running  into  the 
years. 

And  now,  as  the  building  is  nearing  com- 
pletion— 4  years  behind  schedule — another 
long  shadow  is  falling  across  its  marble 
facade. 

It's  the  shadow  of  its  principal  contractor, 
Matthew  H.  McCloskey,  who  is  under  inves- 
tigation in  the  Senate  on  kickback  charges 
in   the   reopened   Bobby   Baker    probe. 

He  has  been  accused  of  helping  to  finance 
the  1960  Democratic  campaign  with  a  tax- 
free  $35,000  kickback  on  construction  of  a 
new  home  for  the  Washington  Senators  base- 
ball club. 

McCloskey's  firm  has  been  a  beneficiary  of 
mistakes  and  miscalculations  made  by  the 
Rayburn  Building's  planners.  McCloskey 
Is  a  former  treasurer  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee. 

Prom  the  beginning  the  Rayburn  Building 
has  been  in  trouble,  at  least  partly  because 
of  Its  opxilence.  No  building  in  history  has 
provided  so  much  for  so  few. 

It  is  costing  over  $40  million  more  than 
the  new  State  Department  wing,  which  has 
more  usable  floor  space  and  was  started  at 
about  the  same  time.  That  building — criti- 
cized widely  as  too  plush  when  it  opened  4 
years  ago — cost  $54  million. 

Comparisons  with  other  buildings  are  dif- 
ferent because  of  changing  building  costs, 
but  for  the  record  the  Empire  State  Building 
cost  $42  million  In  1931  and  Chicago's  Mer- 
chandise Mart  $32  million  the  same  year. 

The  Empire  State  Building,  tallest  in  the 
world,  has  space  for  more  than  20.000  tenants. 
The  Capitol  Architect's  Ofiice  says  the  Ray- 
bum  Building  will  house  about  2,800  tenants. 

In  the  Rayburn  Building,  parking  space 
for  Congressmen  and  their  aids  has  cost 
more  than  $10,000  a  car. 

OfBce  furnishings,  at  $10,000  a  congres- 
sional suite,  come  to  nearly  double  the  tab 
in  outfitting  a  top  Government  executive. 

Sixty  elevator  operators  will  pilot  the 
building's  shiny  new  automatic  elevators — 
while  the  rest  of  the  Government  is  engaged 
in  an  automation  program  to  save  money  by 
getting  rid  of  operators. 

The  massive  building  is  twice  as  big  as 
both  of  the  office  buildings  that  have  shel- 
tered the  entire  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  last  30  years. 


Yet  It  will  hold  only  a  third  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  plus  nine  committees  and 
their  staffs. 

It  has  three  times  the  floor  space  of  the 
Capitol  itself. 

But  perhaps  more  importantly,  the  story  of 
the  Rayburn  Building  is  a  story  of  a  way  of 
life  in  Congress. 

And  where  McCloskey  Is  involved  now,  it's 
a  life  of  fear. 

"Go  away  from  me,"  a  veteran  Congress- 
man told  Daily  News  reporters  inquiring 
about  the  Rayburn  Building.  "I  don't  want 
to  talk  to  you." 

"I  don't  want  to  talk  about  that  building 
to  anybody." 

This  is  a  Congress  that  demands  the  facts 
from  the  executive  branch  of  Government, 
and  then  proceeds  to  hide  its  own  records. 
It  is  a  Congress  in  which  powerful  poll- 
ticians  operate  virtual  fiefdoms  with  public 
funds — feeling  no  responsibility  to  tell  the 
public    how    public    money    is    spent. 

For  the  records  of  the  Rayburn  Building— 
the  checks,  the  invoices,  the  vouchers — He  in 
shadows,  beyond  the  reach  of  public  and 
press. 

No  outsider  can  say  what  the  prasslbiUties 
for  payoffs  In  this  shadowy  world  of  poll- 
ticians  and  contractors  might  be. 

This  is  the  world  on  Capitol  Hill  In  which 
Matthew  McCloskey  and  his  firm,  McClos- 
key &  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  have  competed— 
and  competed  well. 

In  this  world,  million-dollar  contracts 
mushroom  by  50  percent,  with  a  10-percent 
profit  on  the  changes. 

The  McCloskey  firm  made  $700,000  clear 
profit  on  changes  in  two  major  Rayburn 
Building  contracts  alone — at  a  time  when 
McCloskey  was  working  overtime  as  a  fund- 
raiser for  the  Democrats. 

Who  ordered  those  changes,  and  why — 
and  the  records  of  those  changes — are  matters 
that  congressional  leaders  prefer  to  keep  to 
themselves. 

At  the  very  least  the  story  of  the  Ray- 
burn Building  provides  an  object  lesson  on 
what  can  happen  when  Congress  writes  a 
blank  check  to  anyone — but  particularly 
when  it  writes  one  to  itself. 

For  the  Rayburn  Building  was  a  blank 
check  proposition  from  the  day  it  was  born 
in  secrecy  in  1955. 

And  the  figures  on  that  blank  check  have 
risen  over  the  years  on  virtually  every  con- 
tract involved. 

It  all  began  on  the  quiet  afternoon  of 
March  18,  1955,  when  Sam  Rayburn,  the 
late,  great  Speaker  of  the  House,  unexpectedly 
took  the  floor  and  said,  "Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment." 

He  proposed  a  $2  million  appropriation, 
added  to  a  money  bill,  to  build  "an  additional 
flreproof  office  building  for  the  House  of 
Representatives" — plus  "such  additional 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
act." 

The  House  at  the  time  had  two  office  build- 
ings, one  completed  In  1903,  the  other  in 
1933.  The  size  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  not  changed  in  the  last  50  years, 
but  staffs  and  committees  have  grown. 

Speaker  Rayburn's  proposal  was  a  depar- 
ture from  normal  House  procedure.  No 
plans  had  been  prepared  for  the  building  he 
suggested,  no  studies  made,  no  hearings  held, 
no  site  selected. 

Furthermore,  he  proposed  to  put  full  au- 
thority for  providing  funds  for  the  building 
in  the  hands  of  the  existing  House  Office 
Building  Commission  with  dictatorial  pow- 
ers— which  he  headed  himself. 

In  his  bill  there  was  not  so  much  as  a 
vague  estimate  on  what  those  "additional 
sums"  might  be. 

But  his  Commission  was  empowered  to 
provide  them — outside  normal  appropriation 
channels. 

There  were  Immediate  complaints  that 
Rayburn  was  violating  House  rules. 


But  Sam  Rayburn  was  the  venerated 
Speaker — and  it  was  what  he  wanted. 

And  he  got  it,  with  whimpers,  only,  from 
former  Representative  Clare  Hoffman,  the 
conservative  Republican  from  Michigan,  and 
bis  sidekick.  Representative  H.  R.  Gross,  of 

Iowa. 

Asked  GROSS,  characteristicUy :  "What  Is 
the  emergency  •  *  '  and  what  is  going  to 
be  the  cost?" 

He  got  no  answer. 

And  there  is  no  firm  one  yet — 9  years  later. 

What  is  certain  is  that  more  funds  have 
been  pumped  into  the  Rayburn  Building 
project  than  any  building  project  ever  started 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

And  if  a  Congressman  begins  to  ask  too 
many  questions  he  is  told  that  he  is  desecrat- 
ing the  memory  of  Sam  Rayburn. 

Many— in  fear— are  remaining  quiet. 

Prom  the  very  beginning  there  was  trouble. 
It  started  with   the  selection   of  a  site. 

The  Senate,  in  building  a  new  office  build- 
ing a  few  years  before,  had  chosen  a  modest 
location  behind  its  original  office  building. 

The  House,  under  prodding  by  Rayburn, 
decided  to  plunk  its  new  home  in  a  prom- 
inent spot  dominating  the  entire  southwest- 
ern side  of  Capitol  Hill,  even  though  it  didn't 
balance  with  what  the  Senate  had  done. 

It  proved  to  be  an  all  but  tragic  decision. 

The  first  major  contract  was  to  rebviild 
a  giant  sewer  on  the  building  site.  The 
sewer  rebuilders  say  that  they  found  the  soil 
wasn't  quite  what  it  seems  to  be  from  tests 
ordered  by  the   Architect  of  the   Capitol. 

Their  job  was  scheduled  to  take  8  months. 
It  took  almost  3  years  and  the  courts  are 
stiU  listening  to  arguments  about  who  is  at 
fault. 

"Nobody  knows  why  it  took  so  long  to 
build  it,"  says  Representative  Tom  Steed, 
Democrat,  of  Oklahoma,  who  heads  the  sub- 
committee responsible  for  coughing  up  money 
voted  by  the  House  Office  Building  Commis- 
sion. 

Lawyers  for  the  sewer  contractors  say  they 
have  lined  up  geological  experts  to  testify 
in  court  that  tests  of  the  soil  were  not 
adequate. 

The  sewer  problem  was  only  the  begin- 
ning. Soon  afterward  work  began  on  the 
foundation  and  excavation.  The  contractor: 
McCloskey  &  Co. 

The  original  bid;  $6,666,000. 

In  putting  in  the  foundation  McCloskey, 
too,  ran  into  trouble  with  the  soil — but  now 
of  an  even  more  complex  nature. 

Somehow,  water  was  fiowing  underground 
that  hadn't  been  anticipated. 

Every  Washington  history  book  mentions 
Tiber  Creek,  flowing  from  Capitol  Hill.  It 
once  ran  down  the  famous  mall. 

For  some  reason  it  wasn't  expected  to  show 
up  at  the  new  building  site.  But  apparently 
it  did. 

McCloskey  &  Co.  had  to  put  up  special 
shoring  materials  to  hold  back  sliding  dirt. 
It  cost  $996,000.  Today  McCloskey  is  seeking 
to  collect  the  sum  from  the  Government,  but 
no  final  decision  has  been  made. 

While  this  problem  was  still  being  fought 
a  more  serious  one  was  discovered.  The 
plans  for  the  foundation  and  excavation  on 
which  McCloskey  based  its  bid  for  the  con- 
tract were  found  to  be  inadequate. 

Somebody  had  goofed. 

As  explained  today  by  Philip  L.  Roof,  the 
executive  assistant  to  Capitol  Architect  J. 
George  Stewart,  who  has  managed  construc- 
tion on  the  building,  the  mistake  was  a  re- 
sult of  a  gamble.  ^ 

Roof  says  that  a  desire  to  expedite  con- 
struction led  to  a  decision  to  start  building 
the  foundation  before  plans  for  the  super- 
structure were  completed. 

It  was  a  gamble,  however,  that  failed,  ac- 
cording fx)  Roof. 

Too  late,  it  was  discovered  that  pressures 
on  the  foundation,  well  below  the  water 
level,  were  heavier  than  anticipated. 


The  superstructure,  as  designed,  would 
not,  as  Roof  puts  it,  "be  heavy  enough  to 
hold  the  foundation  in  place." 

If  the  original  plans  had  been  followed, 
according  to  Roof,  the  building,  built  over 
a  sewer,  might,  literally,  have  floated  away. 

He  said  it  became  a  question  of  whether 
to  add  weight  to  the  superstructure  or  to  the 
foundation — and  the  decision  was  made  to 
add  weight  to  the  foundation. 

Tons  of  concrete  were  poured  into  the 
foundation,  as  a  result,  to  anchor  the  build- 
ing. 

It  was  a  mistake  that  cost  $1,500,000  and 
Roof  is  not  clear,  even  yet.  who  should  be 
held  responsible,  although  he  hints  darkly 
that  the  House  Office  Building  Commission 
is  at  fault. 

As  it  worked  out,  the  $1,500,000  in  work 
was  done  by  the  contractor  already  chosen 
for  the  foundation— McCloskey  &  Co.  There 
was  no  competitive  bidding  for  the  Job. 

Thus  McCloskey  &  Co.  became  the  chief 
beneficiary  of  the  most  costly  mistake  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  construction  of  the  Ray- 
burn Building.  It  was  not  to  be  the  last 
time  the  company  would  prosper. 

How  McCloskey  Re.\ped  Profits 

(By  James  McCartney  and  Charles 

Nicodemus) 

Washington. — "Somebody  up  there  likes 
me"  might  well  have  been  the  theme  song 
of  Matthew  H.  McCloskey,  big  builder,  big 
Democrat,  and  main  erector  of  the  giant 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 

In  the  troubled  construction  of  that  $95 
million  showplace,  most  of  what  worked  out 
wTong  for  others  seemed  to  work  out  right 
for  McCloskey,  who  had  two-thirds  of  the 
Job. 

Whether  the  "somebody  up  there"  smiling 
was  merely  Dame  Fortune,  or  someone  of 
more  substance  on  Capitol  Hill,  is  a  question 
raised  by  an  examination  of  what  few  rec- 
ords are  open  to  the  public  on  this  world's 
most  expensive  office  building. 

An  alleged  miscalculation  on  the  founda- 
tion design  added  $1,500,000  to  the  bill — 
and  a  tidy  10  percent  of  that  total  to  Mc- 
Closkey's profits. 

Tlie  Capitol  Architect's  Office  took  pity  on 
the  quarry  subcontractors  providing  marble 
for  the  building,  and  paid  McCloskey  to  pay 
them  in  advance — taking  that  normal  finan- 
cial burden  off  McCloskey. 

An  unpredicted  infiux  of  eaters  material- 
ized in  the  Capitol  area.  That  forced  the 
Installation  of  a  costly  cafeteria  that  sup- 
posedly was  to  have  been  postponed  for 
years — boosting  McCloskey's  profits  more. 

House  leaders  after  great  soul-searching 
decided  to  install  a  plush  swimming  pool  to 
"keep  up  with  the  Senate"  (which  had  had 
its  pool  for  2  years)  and  McCloskey's  contract 
shot  up  still  further. 

Hidden  from  public  view  are  dozens  of 
other  changes  that  represent  manna  for  Mc- 
Closkey. Capitol  Architect  J.  George  Stewart, 
supervising  constructlbn,  acknowledges  their 
existence,  but  refuses  to  list  them. 

"The  next  thing  you'll  do  is  ask  tis  to 
justify  them,"  said  Stewart's  administra- 
tive assistant,  Philip  L.  Roof. 

EquaUy  Important  Is  whether  a  man  with 
McCloskey's  political  connections  would  have 
had  advance  access  to  Information  that  siz- 
able changes  might  be  made.  That's  dope 
that  Industry  experts  agree  would  enable  a 
contractor  to  keep  his  original  bid  low — 
knowing  he  could  make  up  his  profits  later 
on  lucrative  changes. 

The  Senate  Rules  Committee  began  In- 
vestigating the  pattern  of  design  changes  on 
another  McCloskey  project  last  week  as  It 
reluctantly  reopened  Its  Investigation  Into 
the  good  life  and  Influential  times  of  former 
Senate  Democratic  Majority  Secretary  Bobby 
Baker. 

McCloskey  has  been  accused  by  Senator 
John  J.  Williams,  Republican,  of  Delaware, 


of  making  a  $35,000  kickback  in  connection 
with  construction  on  the  new,  $17  million 
District  of  Columbia  Stadium. 

The  payoff,  allegedly  arranged  by  Baker, 
Is  the  main  focus  of  the  investigation. 

But  Chairman  B.  Everett  Jordan,  Demo- 
crat, of  North  Carolina,  said  his  group  will 
also  scrutinize  another  Williams  suggestion: 

That  changes  In  the  stadium  design  may 
have  been  intentionally  delayed  until  Mc- 
Closkey got  the  award  with  a  rockbottom 
bid,  so  he  could  later  enhance  a  reduced 
profit  margin  with  the  noncompetitive  extra 
work. 

The  changes  Increased  the  stadium  price 
$3  million — or  22  percent. 

Concern  that  the  same  thing  might  have 
happened  In  connection  with  the  Rayburn 
Building  was  voiced  earlier  this  year  by  Rep- 
resentative Charles  S.  Joelson,  Democrat, 
of  New  Jersey,  during  the  annual  hearings  of 
the  Legislative  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee.   It  votes  funds  for  the  project. 

Joelson  told  Stewart  that  "If  you  have 
public  bidding  and  (then)  the  contract  Is 
subject  to  change  orders  (like  that),  then 
the  public  bidding  does  not  give  the  pro- 
tection it  is  designed  to  give." 

Contractors  profit  doubly  from  change 
orders  because : 

They're  generally  guaranteed  a  flat  10-per- 
cent profit  on  such  work,  whereas  their  profit 
margin  on  the  basic  contract  Is  often  pared 
to  5  percent  or  less,  to  "get  in  under"  com- 
petition. 

In  negotiating  the  cost  of  work  performed 
under  change  orders,  contractors  invariably 
propose  high  prices,  since  there's  no  compe- 
tition to  contend  with. 

On  the  Rayburn  Building,  technical 
changes  were  approved  by  the  Capitol  Ar- 
chitect. 

Virtually  all  major  design  changes  origi- 
nated with  the  powerful  but  secretive  Hoixse 
Office  Building  Commission,  manned  by  the 
House  Speaker  (originally  Sam  Rayburn  of 
Texas,  but  now  John  McCormack  of  Massa- 
chusetts), venerable,  prestigious  Representa- 
tive Carl  Vinson,  Democrat,  of  Georgia,  and 
Representative  James  Auchlncloss,  Republi- 
can, of  New  Jersey.  The  latter  two  are  re- 
tiring from  Congress. 

These  men  have  unprecedented  blank 
check  authority  on  cash  and  policy.  Their 
meetings  and  minutes  are  secret. 

But  here's  the  pattern  on  change  orders 
and  other  treatment  accorded  McCloskey.  as 
revealed  by  investigation  and  the  few  avail- 
able documents: 

1.  McCloskey  won  two  major  awards  with 
low  bids — the  excavation  contract  for  $6,660,- 
000  in  May,  1958,  and  the  superstructvire  job 
for  $50,793,000  in  March  1960. 

Soon  after  the  awards,  design  changes  be- 
gan  coming  through  which  Stewart  now  esti- 
mates will  total  $7  million. 

The  average  value  of  change  orders  in 
Federal  building  construction  Is  5  to  7  per- 
cent, according  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, the  biggest  Federal  builder. 

Changes  on  the  Rayburn  Building  sky- 
rocketed the  excavation  contract  price  32 
percent  and  the  superstructvu-e  contract  10.1 
percent. 

2.  Besides  the  $2  million  In  change  orders 
already  approved  for  the  excavation  contract, 
McCloskey  has  put  in  for  another  $996,000. 

About  the  time  congressional  clamor  over 
the  building's  cost  began  to  mount.  Stewart 
bucked  the  claim  to  an  appeal  board. 

A  Stewart  fiscal  aide  told  the  appropria- 
tions subcommittee  last  March  that  In  pre- 
paring a  list  of  anticipated  "obligations" — 
on  which  Stewart's  annual  request  for  money 
is  based — his  office  had  not  Included  the 
$996,000  claim. 

To  do  so,  the  aide  said,  "would  be  tanta- 
mount In  o\ir  opinion  to  conceding  the 
validity  of  the  claim,  which  the  Architect 
has  denied." 

Yet  burled  in  the  committee's  hearing 
record.  In  the  last  paragraph  of  nine  pages  of 
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fine  print  material  submitted  by  Stewart, 
are  facts  and  figures  showing  clearly  that 
Stewart  has  listed  the  $996,000  as  an  obliga- 
tion and  he  received  a  sufficient  appropria- 
tion to  cover  it. 

3.  Stewart's  office  at  one  point  got  enough 
money  from  Congress  to  cover  first-year  pay- 
ments to  McCloskey  for  an  unprecedented 
70  percent  of  his  $50  million  superstructiu-e 
contract. 

After  Representative  Frank  T.  Bow,  Re- 
publican, of  Ohio,  then  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  questioned 
the  strategem — and  the  project  continued  to 
meet  interminable  delays — most  of  the 
scheme  was  dropped. 

However,  James  Banks,  second  assistant 
architect,  said  Stewart's  office  did  approve 
multimillion-dollar  advance  payments  for 
marble,  months — and  sometimes  years — be- 
fore the  material  was  used. 

This  was  a  clear  departure  from  normal 
Government  construction  practice.  That 
calls  for  paying  only  for  "work  in  place  (com- 
plete)  or  materials   (stored)   on  site." 

Stewart's  assistant,  Roof,  said  the  Archi- 
tect's office  ruled  that  a  nearby  railroad  yard 
where  McCloskey  leased  storage  space  for 
some  of  the  marble  could  be  considered  "on 
site." 

The  marble  costs  Involved  exceeded  $4  500  - 
000.  Banks  said  the  advance  payments 
"took  a  real  burden  oflf  McCloskey  and  the 
quarriers." 

Ordinarily,  such  problems  are  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  contractor,  not  the  Govern- 
ment, other  Federal  building  experts  noted. 

More  important,  there  are  numerous  Indi- 
cations that  several  of  the  design  changes 
that  benefited  McCloskey  so  handsomely 
could  have  been  covered  in  the  original  spec- 
ifications. 

The  major  change  on  the  superstructure 
contract  was  the  cafeteria.  Roof  estimates 
its  cost  above  $1  million. 

Examination  of  the  plans  shows  that  the 
"rough"  plumbing  for  the  facility  was  In- 
cluded m  the  original  contract.  But  not 
covered  were  the  major  costs  of  erecting  and 
equipping  the  facility. 

"The  demand  was  unpredlcted,"  Roof  con- 
tended. 

He  said  the  House  Office  Building  Com- 
mission believed  that  another  new  cafeteria 
then  nearing  completion,  in  the  adjoining 
Longworth  House  Office  Building,  would 
serve  the  House's  needs  "for  10  or  12  years  " 

Available  evidence  indicates  otherwise. 

The  Longworth  cafeteria  opened  for  busi- 
ness in  January  1959.  Its  operating  records 
show  It  was  swamped  almost  from  Its  first 
month. 

At  that  point  the  Commission  was  also 
preparing  plans  that  entailed  demolition  of 
other  nearby  restaurants— making  the  prob- 
lem even  clearer. 

Twelve  months  elapsed  between  the  open- 
ing of  the  Longworth  cafeteria  and  the 
submission  of  bids  on  the  superstructure 
contract.  That  would  appear  to  have  been 
ample  opportunity  to  work  in  the  change 
ahead  of  time— particularly  since  seven  other 
last-mmute  changes  delayed  opening  of  bids 
by  1  month,  until  February  I960. 

Fiirther  insight  is  provided  by  a  visit  to 
the  cafeteria.  Its  floor-to-ceiling  picture 
wtadows  run  nearly  the  full  length  of  one 
side  of  an  elaborate  courtyard  designed  as 
the  building's  showcase  entrance. 

What  was  to  be  done  with  that  showy  space 
If  it  were  not  used  as  a  cafeteria  for  10  or 
12  years? 

Said  Roof:  "We'd  have  used  It  for  storage." 
Roof  also  contends  the  decision  to  put  in 
the  swimming  pool  was  long  delayed — al- 
though not  1  Congressman  in  50  will  tell  you 
there  was  any  doubt  after  1958  that  the  pool 
would  be  built. 

In  1958 — neau-ly  2  years  before  McCloskey's 
contract  was  let — the  Senate  opened  its  new 
building,  with  a  pool. 


The  Rayburn  pool — twice  as  large — was 
supposedly  carved  out  of  space  originally 
planned  as  part  of  the  giant  parking  garage, 
according  to  Second  Assistant  Banks. 

But  examination  of  early  plans  shows  that 
the  exact  space  where  the  pool,  lockers  and 
showers  eventually  turned  up  was  cryptically 
designated  "unassigned  space" — not  garage 
space,  like  all  its  surrounding  area. 

The  Architect's  Office  refused  to  permit  ex- 
amination of  the  original  specifications 
which  would  have  disclosed  any  provision  for 
the  pool's  unique  "support"  facilities — spe- 
cial stairways,  a  special  elevator,  and  a  special 
"sneak"  outside  entrance. 

Equally  curious  is  the  $1,500,000  change 
order  in  the  foundation  contract  that  added 
tons  of  raw  concrete  for  extra  weight  al- 
legedly needed. 

Roof  said  that  to  speed  construction  of 
the  building,  the  foundation  was  designed 
first  and  put  under  contract,  and  the  super- 
structure plans  were  completed  later — the 
reverse  of  normal  practice. 

But  when  the  superstructure  plans  were 
nearly  finished.  Roof  said,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  upperstructure  in  effect  wouldn't 
be  heavy  enough  to  hold  the  building  down 
in  the  ground  because  of  upward  pressures 
from  below. 

Those  pressures  came  from  underground 
water — which  Roof  acknowledges  the  de- 
signing architects  were  aware  of  from  the 
start. 

Why  was  the  extra  weight,  if  needed,  added 
in  the  foundation — which  was  then  already 
half  done  by  McCloskey?  Why  not  in  the 
yet-to-be-let  superstructure,  which  today 
impresses  any  visitor  with  Its  oversized  cor- 
ridors, immense  stairwells,  and  vast  garage 
and  storage  spaces? 

"That  was  a  policy  decision,"  Roof  an- 
swered. "We  didn't  want  to  sacrifice  any  of 
the  valuable  space  upstairs." 


Capitol  ARCHrrEcr's  Building  Estimate 

Missed  by  $31  Million 

(By  James  McCartney  and  Charles 

Nicodemus) 

Washington. — Capitol  Architect  J.  George 
Stewart  was  $31,050,000  off  in  1957  when  he 
officially  estimated  the  cost  of  the  new  Ray- 
burn  House  Office  Building.  He  was  about 
50  percent  off. 

Yet  he  insisted  in  testimony  at  the  time 
that  his  estimate  was  "firm." 

As  late  as  1958  Stewart  was  still  talking 
about  the  building  as  costing  $64  million. 
It's  actually  going  to  cost  at  least  $95  mil- 
lion, probably  more. 

This  is  just  one  sample  of  the  accuracy  of 
Stewart's  estimates — and  it's  not,  by  any 
means,  the  most  extreme. 

Stewart  has  had  no  better  luck  In  his 
official  guesses  on  how  long  it  would  take  to 
get  Jobs  done — or  on  how  much  money  he 
would  need  to  pay  for  work  year  by  year. 

This  is  all  part  of  a  picture  of  skyrocketing 
costs,  lengthy  delays,  and  strange  methods 
of  providing  appropriations  that  have  char- 
acterized the  Rayburn  project  throughout  its 
9-year  history. 

No  serious  study  of  the  way  it  has  been 
managed,  by  Stewart,  could  fall  to  raise 
questions. 

Yet  the  evidence  is  that  no  one  has  care- 
fully monitored  the  operation. 

Stewart's  office  has  oi>erated  as  a  congjres- 
sional  fiefdom,  immune  from  Investigation, 
its  operations  largely  secret. 

As  It  stands  now,  the  Rayburn  Building, 
which  will  house  nine  committees  and  a 
third  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Is  4 
years  behind  the  original  schedule.  Esti- 
mates on  how  long  Jobs  would  take  have 
been  off  by  anywhere  from  a  few  months 
to  2  years. 

When  he  first  started  talking  about  a  sub- 
way to  connect  the  building  to  the  Capitol, 
Stewart  said  It  would  cost  about  $5  million. 
It's  going  to  run  at  least  $7,700,000. 


Even  on  small  Jobs  he  has  been  astonish- 
ingly  inaccurate.  One  Job  related  to  the 
project,  to  make  a  new  post  office  for  the 
House,  started  at  $100,000.  It  wound  up 
costing  $145,782. 

Then  there  is  the  strange  world  of  Stew- 
art's appropriations  to  finance  the  Rayburn 
Building. 

When  asking  for  funds  from  a  House  ap- 
propriations subcommittee  to  finance  the 
building,  Stewart  has  often  overestimated 
his  needs  by  300  or  400  percent. 

In  fiscal  1960  he  asked  for  more  than  $40 
million — and  got  It,  as  he  always  has,  from 
a  docile  subcommittee. 

When  the  year  was  over  it  turned  out  that 
he  needed  only  $7  million. 

Daily  News  reporters  showed  a  top  Treas- 
ury Department  budget  expert  a  table  illus- 
trating the  pattern  of  Stewart's  appropria- 
tions. 

"I'd  hate  to  see  the  rest  of  the  Government 
ask  for  appropriations  that  way,"  he  said. 
He  added  that  the  effect  of  this  kind  of  ap- 
propriating could  be  to  take  funds  away 
from  other  Government  programs.  He  men- 
tioned urban  renewal,  housing,  or  possibly 
welfare  programs. 

Shown  the  same  table  an  official  In  Stew- 
art's office  said:  "On  the  face  of  it,  these 
figures  are  incredible.  I'd  have  to  do  some 
research  to  explain  them." 

In  trying  to  piece  together  the  story  of 
the  Rayburn  Building  one  of  the  problems 
revolves  around  the  figures  made  public  by 
Stewart.  Often  they  seem  to  be  designed 
to  confuse  rather  than  to  explain. 

Figures  put  out  one  year  can't  be  com- 
pared with  those  put  out  other  years.  Items 
covered  are  groupjed  in  different  ways  so  that 
comparisons — by  laymen  or  experts — are 
impossible. 

Often  figures  on  what  things  have  cost 
differ  in  the  same  yearly  report.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  differences  involving  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  sometimes  tens  of  thou- 
sands. 

In  this  year's  report,  for  example,  he  says 
that  the  remodeling  of  one  of  the  House 
office  buildings  (the  Longworth  Building)  — 
a  part  of  the  overall  Rayburn  project — has 
come  to  $2,993,406. 

Yet  if  you  add  up  figures  he  has  previously 
provided  on  what  individual  parts  of  this 
remodeling  have  cost  you  find  that  the  total 
falls  almost  $200,000  short  of  the  figure  he 
uses  this  year. 

No  explanation  is  provided. 

It  is  significant  that  Congressmen  rarely 
ask  about  these  inconsistencies.  Even  they 
often  can't  find  out  what  things  cost. 

Trying  to  assess  responsibility  for  million- 
dollar  mistakes,  or  gambles  is  even  tougher. 

Stewart's  office  has  admitted  that  the  Ray- 
burn Building  was.  In  effect,  designed  "up- 
side down" — the  foundation  was  designed  be- 
fore the  superstructure,  to  speed  up  con- 
struction. 

This  turned  out  to  be  a  mistake  that  cost 
$1,500,000  and  months  of  delay. 

The  Capitol  Architect's  Office  tends  to  sug- 
gest that  the  blame  rests  entirely  with  the 
House  Office  Building  Commission,  whose  key 
figiire  now  is  Representative  Carl  Vinson 
(Democrat,  of  Georgia),  the  venerable  and 
brilliant  head  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Representative  Vinson  says  this  isn't  true. 
"We  took  our  advice  from  the  architects  and 
engineers,"  he  says.  Representative  Vinson 
is  aware  of  criticism  directed  at  Stewart  and 
his  office. 

"I  know  we  have  had  a  lot  of  delays  and 
that  costs  have  gone  up,"  he  says,,  "and  I 
don't  like  It  either.  Sam  Rayburn  (former 
Speaker)  and  I  used  to  talk  about  whether 
we'd  both  be  alive  to  see  it  finished. 

"He  didn't  make  it.  And  I'm  not  getting 
any  younger."  Vinson  is  80  and  Is  retiring 
from  Congress. 


Asked  if  he  has  confidence  in  Stewart,  Vin- 
son replied:  "Let's  not  talk  about  that." 

Stewart  has  been  widely  crltlclssed,  par- 
ticularly on  the  Senate  side  of  the  Capitol, 
where  Members  still  are  complaining  about 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building  he  built  in 
the  late  1950'b. 

One  contractor  who  has  worked  on  the 
Rayburn  project  told  the  Dally  News: 

"I've  never  had  a  Job  that  was  so  messed 

up. 
"The  planning  in  the  Architect's  office  was 

so  poor  that  the  price  on  our  Job  increased 

by  50  percent.     They  didn't  seem  to  know 

what  they  were  doing. 

"I'll  never  do  another  Job  for  the  Archi- 
tect's office.    I  want  no  part  of  them." 

The  contractor  asked  not  to  be  Identified. 

In  general,  the  Architect's  office  has  had  a 
tendency  to  blame  contractors  when  things 
have  gone  wrong.  Yet  the  Architect's  office 
has  been  responsible  for  tne  selection  of  the 
contractors. 

A  spokesman  for  the  office,  when  asked 
about  delays  running  to  years  on  the  con- 
tract to  rebuild  the  sewer  under  the  Ray- 
burn Building,  said  the  contractor  wasn't 
capable  of  doing  the  Job. 

But  he  didn't  say  why  the  Architect's 
office  wasn't  able  to  discern  this  until  the 
contractor  ran  months  behind  schedule. 

The  office  is  proud  of  Its  force  of  inspectors. 
There  have  been  as  many  as  60  on  the  Job 
at  once. 

James  Banks,  Stewart's  second  assistant, 
says:  "You  have  to  catch  the  mistakes  while 
they're  being  made — not   afterward." 

Yet  burled  In  Stewart's  discussion  of  diffi- 
culties over  the  sewer  contract  Is  his  charge 
that  the  contractor  exercised  "Imprudent 
supervision  and  performance." 

Later  Stewart  said  McCloskey  &  Co.,  the 
foundation  contractor,  caused  delays. 

McCloskey  "failed  to  have  the  foxindation 
surface  sufficiently  cleaned"  and  has  "misa- 
llned  anchor  bolts"  on  which  the  key  steel 
columns  would  sit,  Stewart  said.  He  also 
said  McCloskey  "bent  or  kinked  over  (steel) 
bar  dowels"  used  to  reinforce  walls. 

But  Stewart  did  not  explain  where  his 
huge  force  of  Inspectors  was  when  all  this 
was  happening. 

In  studying  the  record  of  the  building, 
however,  nothing  becomes  more  confusing  to 
follow  than  the  rising  costs. 

They  go  up  in  strange  ways.  What's 
counted  one  year  isn't  counted  in  the  same 
place  the  next. 

For  example,  a  distinction  Is  made  between 
the  Rayburn  Building  itself  and  the  so- 
called  Rayburn  Building  project.  The  proj- 
ect includes  remodeling  the  other  two  House 
office  buildings,  constructing  new  under- 
ground garages  and  acquiring  new  land  on 
Capitol  Hill,  among  other  things. 

If  you  studied  the  hearings  of  the  appro- 
priations subcommittee  this  year  you  could 
easily  get  the  idea  that  the  total  cost  of 
the  project  Is  going  to  be  $122  million. 
That's  the  top  figure  mentioned,  seemingly 
carefully  itemized.  In  fact  it  does  not  in- 
clude about  $18  million  in  remodeling  that 
is  still  planned  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
Rayburn  Building  is  occupied  in  January. 

So,  $140  million  is  going  to  be  the  project 
cost — at  least. 

Controversial  Capitol  Architect:  He's  No 
Architect  at  All 

(By  Charles  Nicodemus  and  James  H. 
McCartney) 

Washington. — Capitol  Architect  J.  George 
Stewart,  the  man  handed  the  Job  of  build- 
ing the  new  Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
has  been  steeped  in  controversy  since  he  won 
the  post  10  years  ago. 

He  has  been  praised  as  a  "visionary,"  a  man 
"whose  Integrity  you  could  never  question," 
one  of  "the  grand  old  guys  around  Capitol 
Hill." 


He  also  has  been  attacked  on  the  Senate 
floor  as  "incompetent,  irresponsible,  vinquali- 
fled,"  and  an  "empire  builder." 

Stewart  has  always  "thought  big."  And 
the  things  he  builds  have  a  way  of  ending  up 
bigger  than  he  or  anyone  thought. 

Although  few,  if  any,  of  the  10  mUlion 
tourists  a  year  who  invade  Capitol  Hill  have 
ever  heard  of  him,  much  of  what  they  see 
bears  Stewart's  imprint. 

Attacks  on  Stewart's  qxiallflcatlons  are 
rooted  in  the  fact  that  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol — who  has  bossed  a  Capitol  Hill  build- 
ing program  exceeding  $200  million — Is  no 
architect  at  all. 

He  says  he's  a  civil  engineer.  And  his  biog- 
raphy reads:  "University  of  Delaware,  class 
of  1911,  B.S.  in  engineering." 

Actually,  he  quit  the  university  after  3 
years.  The  degree  was  given  him  by  the 
school  in  1958  for  his  "distinguished  service 
and  accomplishments." 

After  school,  Stewart  worked  his  way  up  to 
the  presidency  of  his  father's  construction 
firm,  which,  Stewart  said,  built  everything 
from  public  buildings  and  roads  to  estates 
for  the  Du  Pont  family. 

He  also  dabbled  in  Republican  politics  and 
served  one  term,  in  1935,  as  a  Delaware  Con- 
gressman-at-large. 

After  retiring  from  business,  Stewart  went 
to  Washington  In  1947  as  chief  clerk  of  the 
Senate  District  of  Colixmbla  Committee,  then 
headed  by  an  old  friend.  Delaware's  GOP 
Senator,  C.  Douglas  Buck. 

Stewart  was  axed  by  the  Democrats  in  1952. 
But  through  two  friends  he  met  while  work- 
ing with  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee— Chairman  Leonard  Hall  and  Representa- 
tive Charles  Halleck,  of  Indiana — he  got  a 
Job  as  consulUnt  on  land  appraisals  for  the 
Justice  Department. 

And  In  September  1954,  when  the  Incum- 
bent Architect,  David  Lynn,  retired.  Hall  and 
Halleck  persuaded  President  Dwlght  D.  Eisen- 
hower to  name  Stewart  to  the  post. 

Stewart  is  now  74,  stooped  and  graying, 
glaring  out  defensively  from  behind  the 
thlck-lensed  glasses  he  has  had  to  wear  since 
cataract  operations. 

But  10  years  ago  he  swept  into  his  Job 
with  a  flourish  that  has  helped  change  the 
face  of  Capitol  Hill — whether  for  better  or 
worse  depends  on  to  whom  you're  talking. 

Until  Stewart  came  along,  the  Architect 
had  been  a  glorified  groundskeeper  and  main- 
tenance man.  Stewart  immediately  began 
pushing  for  a  start  on  a  new  Senate  Office 
Building. 

It  was  In  the  planning  stages  and  had  a 
$10  million  price  tag  when  he  stepped  in. 

When  it  was  done.  It  cost  $26,500,000  and 
had  more  "bugs"  than  the  bottom  of  a  wet 
rock. 

The  controversial  renovation  and  extension 
of  the  Capitol's  historic  east  front  Jumped 
from  $17  to  $24  million. 

A  new  subway  to  the  Senate  offices  fea- 
tured cars  that  wouldn't  work,  or  made  too 
much  noise  when  they  did. 

Despite  such  problems,  Stewart  displayed 
two  capabilities  that  endeared  him  eternally 
to  congressional  giants  such  as  Sam  Ray- 
burn, Democrat,  of  Texas;  Senator  Styles 
Bridges,  Republican,  of  New  Hampshire;  and 
Rep.  Carl  Vinson,  Democrat,  of  Georgia. 

They  believed  that  the  Capitol  should  be 
preserved  and  expanded  in  "grand  manner," 
and  money  and  methods  be  damned. 

Stewart  learned  to — Keep  plans  secret  (his 
critics  said  his  decisions  "were  made  In  a 
broom  closet") . 

Sneak  through  projects  that  the  leadership 
didn't  want  publicized. 

He  built  a  Senate  office  swimming  pool 
with  leftover  funds  from  a  plumbing  appro- 
priation. 

And— while  building  the  Senate  subway- 
he  secretly  had  concrete  footings  and  struc- 
tural steel  Installed  to  set  up  a  connection 
for  the  Capitol  to  a  $40  million  underground 


parking  garage  that  he  hopes  will  be  bxiilt 
someday  beneath  the  spacious  east  plaza. 

Stewart  also  has  urged  extending  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol  (cost  $25  million) ;  build- 
ing an  added  Library  of  Congress  facility 
($30  million) ;  adding  another  subway  to  the 
House  offices  ($40  million  or  more),  and 
numerous  other  projects. 

"Frosting"  Hikes  Cost  of  Ratbukn 
Building 

(By  James  McCartney  and  Charles 

Nicodemus) 

Washington. — The  pattern  in  building  the 

giant  new  Rayburn   House   Office   Building 

for  Congressmen  here  has  been  to  pay  more — 

and  get  less. 

It's  a  building  in  which  more  space  is 
allotted  to  extras  than  to  the  basic  fimction 
of  the  building. 

It's  a  case  where  the  frosting  is  thicker 
than  the  cake. 

Only  935,000  of  the  2,375,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space  in  the  building  is  considered 
usable  for  official  business. 

Even  the  cars  In  the  Rayburn  Building 
have  been  furnished  more  space  than  cars  in 
other  Government  buildings. 

The  piirely  decorative  marble  on  the  build- 
ing is  twice  as  thick  as  the  marble  on  two 
other  new  Government  buildings  a  few 
blocks  down  Independence  Avenue. 

But  the  pattern  of  what  has  happened  in 
constructing  the  Rayburn  Building,  with  a 
blank  check,  comes  through  most  sharply 
when  the  building  is  compared  with  other 
major  office  buildings  around  the  country. 
Take,  for  example,  the  huge  Merchandise 
Mart  In  Chicago,  completed  at  a  cost  of  $30 
million  in  1931. 

A  spokesman  for  the  architectural  firm  that 
designed  the  building  said  it  would  have  cost 
about  $75  million  to  build  it  in  1955,  when 
the  Rayburn  Building  was  conceived,  and 
perhaps  $96,900,000  at  today's  prices. 

The  Rayburn  Building  is  costing  about 
$95  million,  including  subways  and  tunnels 
to  other  Capitol  Hill  buildings. 

But  the  Merchandise  Mart  has  3,300,000 
square  feet  of  rental  office  space — compared 
to  the  Rayburn  Building's  935,000  square  feet 
of  usable  space.  The  Merchandise  Mart 
houses  25,000  workers,  compared  to  the  Ray- 
burn Building's  2,800. 

Or  compare  the  Raybtu-n  Building  to  the 
102-story  Empire  State  Building  in  New 
York,  the  world's  tallest  building. 

By  a  formula  accepted  as  valid  by  the 
builders  of  the  Rayburn  Building,  the  Em- 
pire State  Building  would  cost  about  $84,- 
292,000  to  build  today.  The  building  Itself 
cost  $24,718,900  when  completed  In  1931. 

The  Empire  State  Building  houses  more 
than  20,000  workers  and  has  2,158,000  square 
feet  of  rentable  space — more  than  twice  the 
\xsable  space  in  the  Rayburn  Building. 

The  contrast  with  the  more  modern  Pru- 
dential Building  in  Chicago,  41  stories  tall, 
is  even  sharper. 

The  successors  to  the  architectural  firm 
that  designed  the  Prudential  Building  say 
the  building  cost  $41  million.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  1955.  They  say  It  would  cost  about 
$57  million  today.  It  has  1,011,390  square 
feet  of  rental  space — also  more  than  the  Ray- 
burn Building. 

In  a  way  the  story  of  the  vast  parking  ga- 
rage in  the  Rayburn  Building  tells  much  of 
the  story  of  the  building. 

For  this  Is  the  biggest  "extra."  It  ac- 
counts for  1,002,000  square  feet  in  the  build- 
ing— about  42  percent. 

The  Capitol  Architect's  office,  which  Is 
building  the  building,  says  that  1,600  cars 
will  be  parked  in  the  space. 

A  private  parking  operator  in  Washington, 
with  dozens  of  parking  facilities,  says  he 
could  park  2,800  cars  in  the  same  space,  \islng 
the  same  park-lt-yo\irself  system  planned 
for  the  bvillding. 
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If  he  coxild  hire  attendants  to  park  the 
cars,  he  says,  he  could  get  5,000  cars  in  the 
same  space. 

A  breakdown  of  the  figures  shows  that  the 
Rayburn  Building's  planners  have  allowed 
more  than  600  square  feet  for  every  con- 
gressional car — while  the  cars  of  more  ordi- 
nary mortals  require  only  350  to  400  square 
feet. 

That  includes  ramp  and  aisle  space,  pro- 
rated to  each  vehicle,  as  well  as  the  actual 
space  for  parking. 

The  General  Services  Administration, 
which  builds  most  Government  buildings, 
says  It  allows  350  to  400  square  feet  for  each 
car  in  its  buildings.  The  private  operator 
says  he  allows  325  to  350. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  already 
announced  that  it  plans  to  build  two  new 
underground  parking  garages,  at  a  cost  of 
59.300,000,  to  help  further  in  solving  the 
parking  problem  on  Capitol  Hill. 

But  the  private  parking  operator  says  that 
all  the  cars  intended  to  be  parked  in  the 
new  underground  garages  could  be  parked 
in  the  Rayburn  Building  if  space  were  better 
used. 

The  vast  space  in  the  parking  garage  of 
the  building,  however,  has  been  used  by  the 
Capitol  Architect's  office  as  a  means  of  water- 
ing down  the  cost  per  square  foot  of  the 
building  as  a  whole. 

The  Architect's  office  likes  to  Include  the 
garage  space  in  computing  that  figure.  It 
comes  up  with  a  cost  per  square  foot  of 
$33.85 — which  is  not  high  for  a  building  of 
this  general  type. 

However,  the  Architect's  office  winces  when 
it  is  pointed  out  that  this  would  mean  that 
each  parking  space  in  the  building  has  cost 
$21,198. 

There  is  no  accurate  way  to  apportion  the 
cost  of  the  parking  garage  and  the  rest  of 
the  building,  but  it  would  certainly  be  fairer 
to  blame  the  garage  for  no  more  than  about 
20  percent  of  the  building's  cost. 

That  would  bring  the  cost  per  parking 
space  down  to  about  $11,000 — which  is  only 
about  2  or  2fi  times  what  parking  costs  In 
other  Government  buildings. 

In  addition,  that  gives  a  more  realistic 
cost  for  the  office  space — sometning  upward 
of  $50  a  square  foot. 

The  General  Services  Administration  built 
an  office  building  right  down  the  street,  with 
a  marble  exterior,  for  $19.40  a  square  foot. 

A  new  home  for  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  in  Washington,  completed 
In  1963  with  many  extra  touches  to  please 
the  baiakers  with  whom  the  FDIC  deals,  cost 
S22.90  a  square  foot. 

Chicago's  new  Federal  court  skyscraper  cost 
$25.90  a  square  foot  and  a  new  building  for 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington, 
$38.80. 

A  careful  study  of  the  apportionment  of 
space  In  the  Rayburn  Building  shows  that 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  the  building — to 
provide  new  office  space  for  Congressmen — 
seems  almost  to  have  been  forgotten. 

Less  than  300.000  square  feet  In  the  build- 
ing— out  of  the  2,375,000  total  number — is 
actually  Congressmen's  office  space. 

Some  of  the  rest  of  the  usable  space  Is  for 
needed  facilities  for  committees. 

But  most  of  it  is  for  gaping  stairwells  and 
spacious  corridors,  with  ceilings  treetop  tall; 
gymnasiums  (two);  recording  studios;  bar- 
ber shop;  beauty  parlor;  a  large  cafeteria;  a 
swimming  pool;  storage  and  service  areas — 
and  of  course  the  garage. 

Making  allowance  for  the  parking  areas, 
each  Congressman's  office  In  the  building 
cost  about  $200,000. 

That  doesn't  include  the  furnishings  which, 
at  $10,000  F>er  three-room  suite,  run  nearly 
twice  the  cost  of  outfitting  similar  space  for  a 
top-level  official  in  the  executive  branch. 

And  the  $10,000,  In  turn,  doesn't  cover  the 
huge,  built-in  safes  in  every  suite,  which 
Brinks,  Inc.,  might  well  envy;  or  such  touches 


as  t-he  decorative  chair-rail  molding  and  the 
marble  baseboards  found  in  each  office. 

Or  the  250-plus  polished,  carved,  solid  wal- 
nut doors — giant,  double  panels,  with  shiny 
bronze  fittings — that  can  be  found  every- 
where, even  at  the  entrance  to  basement 
service  rooms. 

The  cost  per  person  housed  in  the  building 
comes  to  at  least  $25,000. 

No  discussion  of  the  building's  opulence 
would  be  complete,  however,  without  fur- 
ther mention  of  the  swimming  pool. 

It  was  supposedly  added  as  an  afterthought, 
but  it  looks  right  at  home. 

Finding  it  in  the  bowels  of  the  building 
is  like  finding  a  speakeasy  in  the  1920's. 

There  is  what  might  be  called  a  secret  en- 
trance from  the  outside — a  fiight  of  special 
stairs  located  unobtrusively  off  the  building's 
main  plaza. 

You  enter  a  locked  door  and  then  go  down 
two  more  fiights  of  stairs,  leading  only  to 
the  pool — and  to  a  garage  entrance  to  the 
pool. 

Finding  the  pool  from  the  inside  is  just  as 
secretive  a  proposition. 

A  set  of  special  stairs  leads  two  flights 
downward  to  the  pool  from  a  room  off  the 
men's  gymnasium. 

Less  energetic  Congressmen  can  take  a 
private  elevator  that  the  public  will  never  see 
from  the  gym  to  the  pool. 

And  if,  after  a  hot  drive  to  the  office,  a  Con- 
gressman wants  to  take  a  quick  dip  before 
facing  his  public,  there's  that  special,  locked 
entrance  direct  from  the  garage. 

The  pool's  most  curious  feature,  however, 
is  its  celling. 

It's  so  low  that  if  a  diving  board  Is  in- 
stalled— even  at  floor  level — any  Congress- 
man taking  even  the  slightest  bounce  would 
doubtless  crack  his  cranium  on  the  plaster 
above. 

Yet  the  pool  has  a  deep  end — 10  feet  In 
depth — which,  If  not  constructed  expressly 
for  diving,  would  scarcely  seem  to  have  any 
utility  except  for  imperiling  Congressmen 
who  haven't  lea'-ned  how  to  keep  their 
heads  above  water. 


R.^TBURN   Building:    Stone,   Secrecy 

(By  James  H.  McCartney  and  Charles 
Nicodemus) 

Washington. — Its  chief  builder  is  silent. 
Its  supervising  architect  hides  its  records  and 
shuns  the  press.  The  men  who  ordered  it 
built  say  "we  won't  talk — now."  Even  Its 
critics  are  gagged. 

That's  the  giant,  $95  million  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building,  the  plush  new  palace 
of  the  people's  representatives. 

Its  visible  facade  is  marble  and  granite. 
But  there  is  an  added  mantle  of  secrecy  and 
deception,  bulwarked  by  a  foundation  of 
fear. 

Aside  from  the  activities  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, never  has  so  much  public  cash  been 
poured  into  so  large  a  project  aoout  which 
the  public  could  learn  so  little. 

The  attorney  for  top  Democrat  Matthew 
H.  McCloskey,  the  main  contractor,  says  Sen- 
ate and  FBI  probes  of  his  client's  liaison 
with  Bobby  Baker  made  it  "Inadvisable"  for 
McCloskey  to  talk  to  anyone  about  any  thing. 

Capitol  Architect  J.  George  Stewart,  In 
charge  of  the  project,  won't  even  meet  with 
the  press  to  discuss  it.  He  slams  down  the 
phone  when  called  by  reporters. 

And  he  refuses  to  let  "outsiders" — Includ- 
ing most  Congressmen — see  any  of  the 
vouchers,  checks,  or  other  records  of  the 
building.  Even  the  original  plans  and  speci- 
fications are  kept  secret,  though  they  were 
public  property  when  building  contracts 
were  let. 

The  three  men  on  the  House  Office  Build- 
ing Commission,  who  have  unfettered  power 
to  erect  the  building,  won't  discuss  it.  Their 
key  member,  the  venerable  Representative 
Carl  Vinson,  Democrat,  of  Georgia,  says: 


"It's  a  great,  great  building.  We're  all 
proud  of  it.  But  I  don't  make  any  more 
public  statements  now.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  is  investigating,  you  know." 

Speaker  John  McCormack,  Democrat,  of 
Massachusetts,  who  replaced  the  late  Sam 
Rayburn,  Demorcrat,  of  Texas,  as  commis- 
sion  chairman,  "is  not  available"  to  discuss 
It.  Aging  Representative  James  Auchlncloss, 
Republican,  of  New  Jersey,  the  GOP  member! 
says  frankly: 

"I'd  rather  not  talk  about  it.  I'm  retiring 
from  Congress  and  I  don't  want  anything 
stirred  up." 

Tlae  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
has  voted  the  steadily  soaring  appropriations 
to  finance  the  building's  Interminably  de- 
layed construction  says  on  one  day  that 
"everything  should  be  out  In  the  open." 

"I'll  get  answers  to  all  your  questions," 
promised  Representative  Thomas  J.  Steed, 
Democrat,  of  Oklahoma,  a  former  newspaper- 
man. 

Answers  to  key  questions  still  haven't 
come. 

Critics  of  the  building  declare  that  it  is 
a  "monstrosity,"  as  Representative  James  A. 
Haley,  Democrat,  of  Florida,  charged  earlier 
this  year — while  preparing  to  vote  for  Its 
appropriation. 

But  only  a  handful  of  Representatives  out 
of  435  display  the  courage  needed  to  jab 
penetrating  questions  at  the  project's  han- 
dlers. Even  then,  straight  answers  aren't  to 
be  had. 

A  junior  Democrat  had  the  temerity  earlier 
this  year  to  ask  Stewart  about  design  changes 
that  benefited  builder  McCloskey. 

Shortly  afterward,  he  was  called  down  by 
Speaker  McCormack  and  accused  of  "dese- 
crating the  memory  of  Rayburn — the  man 
who  conceived  the  project  and  ramrodded  it 
forward  until  his  death  in  late  1961. 

The  critical  young  Congressman  now  re- 
fuses even  to  discuss  the  matter  for  publi- 
cation. 

"What  can  I  do?"  he  asks,  spreading  his 
hands  helplessly!  "I  have  to  get  along 
around  here." 

This  need  to  "get  along"  with  the  House 
power  structure  Is  what  keeps  most  critical 
mouths  shut  and  the  public  coffers  open. 

To  understand  this  climate  of  secrecy  and 
fear,  you  have  to  understand  the  House  It- 
self. It's  run  by  the  Speaker,  who  can 
exercise  near-dictatorial  powers  In  some 
areas. 

Sam  Rayburn,  one  of  the  greatest  Speakers 
In  House  history,  was  no  dictator.  Just  a 
benevolent  despot. 

A  Speaker  has  Immense  power  to  punish 
Congressmen,  great  and  small,  with  ways  de- 
vious and  subtle  or  obvious  and  embarrass- 
ing. 

"Mr.  Sam"  used  that  power  sparingly,  but 
unhesitatingly  when  needed.  So  people  gave 
Rayburn  anything  he  dearly  wanted.  And 
the  thing  he  wanted  most  dearly  was  a  new 
House  Office  Building. 

It  was  to  be  a  monument,  capping  his 
long,  distinguished  career. 

Without  advance  notice,  without  plans  or 
hearings.  Rayburn  showed  up  on  the  floor 
March  18,  1955,  and  railroaded  through — in 
clear  violation  of  House  rules — an  amend- 
ment to  the  Legislative  Appropriation  Act. 
It  gave  his  House  Office  Building  Commis- 
sion unlimited,  blank  check  authority,  to 
put  up  a  new  building. 

Over  in  the  Senate,  he  quietly  had  the 
Initial  funding  raised  from  $2  to  $5  million 
and  the  Commission's  powers  broadened. 

When  It  was  sent  back  to  the  House,  the 
revised  version  was  never  discussed  on  the 
floor.  It  was  passed  by  voice  vote  amid  a 
bloc  of  other  Senate  appropriation  amend- 
ments. 

This  sort  of  secrecy  and  deception — with 
the  House  misinformed  and  uninformed, 
particularly  on  price — was  to  set  the  tone  for 
the  project's  entire  development. 


The  House  Itself  couldn't  learn  what  Ray- 
burn and  Architect  Stewart  had  cooking  for 

2  years. 

In  Its  annual  hearings  on  May  16,  1956,  the 
Legislative  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
asked  Stewart  for  a  progress  report. 

He  demurred,  saying  plans  and  timetables 
weren't  finished. 

The  next  day  Rayburn's  Commission  met 
m  secret — as  the  Commission  always  does — 
and  approved  all  of  Stewart's  proposals  for 
the  project,  which  hadn't  been  ready  the  day 

before. 

In  this  shadowy  atmosphere,  safe  from 
public  view,  there  flourished  favoritism  and 

worse. 

Architectural  and  engineering  assignments 
crucial  to  the  project  were  dispensed  In  most 
cases  as  political  plums — which  the  Archi- 
tect's office  blandly  admits. 

The  man  tapped  to  design  a  fitting  build- 
ing was  John  Harbeson,  a  nationally  re- 
spected Philadelphia  architect.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Stewart's  who  had  worked  on  other 
Capitol  and  U.S.  projects. 

He  was  also  a  friend  of  long  standing  of 
fellow  Philadelphian  Matthew  H.  McCloskey, 
treasurer  and  chief  fund  raiser  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

At  the  time  of  Harbeson's  appointment  it 
was  common  gossip  on  Capitol  Hill  and  In 
the  trade  that  Harbeson  got  the  job  with 
McCloskey's  recommendation. 

That  was  long  before  McCloskey's  con- 
struction firm  got  two  Rayburn  building 
contracts,  now  expected  to  total  $64  million — 
and  long  before  he  began  benefiting  from 
"unpredlcted"  design  changes  that  will  even- 
tually boost  his  contracts  $7  million  and 
jump  his  profits  an  estimated  $700,000. 

Rayburn  himself  recommended  the  reten- 
tion of  his  friend,  Dallas  Architect  Roscoe 
Dewitt,  to  handle  the  related,  high-fee  as- 
signment of  renovating  the  Cannon  (old) 
House  Office. 

And  in  1959,  when  work  on  the  new  build- 
ing project  was  moving  into  high  gear, 
Marion  Camploll,  an  architect  who  had 
worked  on  the  Capitol  for  Dewitt  and  two 
associates  was  put  In  as  Stewart's  first  as- 
sistant and  Rayburn  project  manager. 

Representative  Carl  'Vinson,  Democrat,  of 
Georgia,  the  brilliant  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  exercised  similar  pre- 
rogatives. 

A  team  of  Atlanta  architects,  Jesse  Shel- 
ton  and  A.  P.  Almond,  was  retained  to  design 
the  tunnels  and  subway  to  the  new  building. 
They  estimated  the  cost  at  $5  million. 

At  the  moment,  it's  past  $7  million  and 
the  cost  (and  architect  fee)  Is  still  rising. 

Another  Atlanta  firm,  Dalrymple  &  Sowers, 
was  retained  to  analyze  test  borings  made  of 
the  soil  where  the  new  building  was  to  rise. 

Several  of  the  major  construction  problems 
that  cropped  up  later  Involved  soil  conditions 
not  disclosed  or  predicted.  Two  contractors 
are  now  Involved  in  formal  proceedings  in 
which  the  adequacy  of  the  soil  analyses  and 
tests  are  a  key  issue. 

The  superstructure  specifications  were  de- 
signed so  that  possible  sources  of  marble 
were  limited  to  two  firms — one  of  them  In 
Georgia.  McCloskey  bought  two-thirds  of 
the  marble  there. 

It's  impossible  to  tell  how  many  others, 
similar  maneuvers  could  be  spotlighted.  The 
records  are  kept  locked  In  Stewart's  office  In 
the  basement  of  the  Capitol,  even  though  all 
the  contracts  are  let  by  public  bids  and  are 
paid  for  with  public  money. 

Shielded  from  public  scrutiny — by  a  Con- 
gress that  opposes  any  secrecy  by  the  execu- 
tive branch — are: 

The  list  of  change  orders  granted  Mc- 
Closkey, the  cost  of  those  changes  and  their 
Justification. 

The  original  plans  and  specifications  for 
all  contracts. 

Details  on  the  reported  shortcomings  of 
McCloskey's  performance. 


These  are  alluded  to  briefly  In  a  1961 
Stewart  report  explaining  delays  In  the  build- 
ing.   But  Stewart's  aids  refxise  to  give  details. 

All  these  records,  and  the  secrets  locked 
within  them,  might  have  remained  per- 
manently hidden  had  it  not  been  for  the 
persistence  of  a  lone  GOP  Congressman,  Rep- 
resentative Oliver  Bolton,  of  Ohio. 

Alarmed  by  the  Rayburn  Building's  secrecy 
and  soaring  costs,  he  campaigned  In  1963 
and  1964  to  pry  the  lid  off  many  of  the  previ- 
ously secret  fiscal  records  of  Congress — In- 
cliadlng  the  books  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol. 

Stewart  opposed  the  legislation  bitterly 
and,  for  a  long  time,  successfully.  Bolton 
couldn't  even  get  a  hearing  on  his  bill. 

Bolton  wanted  Stewart's  office  subject  to 
the  same  General  Accounting  Office  audits 
that  regularly  face  executive  branch  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

Stewart  contended  his  office  was  too  small 
(he  controls  more  than  1,500  employees) ,  his 
staff  too  busy,  to  permit  snooping  by  auditors. 
And  besides,  he  said,  his  records  didn't  need 
auditing. 

Finally,  on  April  10,  after  repeated  failures 
(including  defeats  on  a  point  of  order  and 
four  separate  votes  earlier  that  day)  Bolton 
outmaneuvered  the  House  leadership  and 
forced  a  rollcall  on  one  form  of  his  proposal. 

Facing  his  compatriots  with  the  choice  of 
supporting  the  bill  or  going  officially  on 
record  in  favor  of  secrecy,  Bolton  carried  the 
day  188-131 — despite  Intense  leadership  op- 
position. 

In  the  Senate,  Republicans  and  sjrmpa- 
thetlc  Democrats  resisted  administration  ef- 
forts to  delete  the  proposal  and  a  revised 
form  of  the  so-called  Bolton  amendment  was 
signed  Into  law  August  20. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  Itself  an 
agency  of  Congress,  Is  now  faced  with  one  of 
the  toughest  jobs  In  Its  long  and  distin- 
guished history: 

The  compilation  of  a  report  on  Stewart's 
office  and  the  Rayburn  Building  that  may  re- 
fiect  unfavorably  on  high-ranking  Democrats 
and  Members  of  Congress — from  whom 
Comptroller  General  Joseph  Campbell  gets 
his  paycheck. 

Said  Lawrence  Powers,  Assistant  to  the 
Comptroller : 

"We  didn't  ask  for  the  job.  But  you  can 
be  sure  we'll  do  It  right." 

Builder  Claims  Loss  on  Rayburn  Building 

(By  James  McCartney  and  Charles 

Nicodemus) 

Washington. — Instead  of  the  tidy  profit 
that  most  people  assume,  Matthew  H.  Mc- 
Closkey's firm  may  be  losing  $3  million  on  Its 
$64  million  in  contracts  for  the  new  Ray- 
burn House  Office  Building. 

Or  so  McCloskey  reportedly  Is  telling  sev- 
eral of  his  close  friends. 

Innuendos  that  he  has  made  a  bundle  as 
the  building's  chief  contractor  therefore  em- 
barrass him,  he  laments. 

So  do  reports  that  he  reaped  a  10-percent 
profit  from  the  numerous  change  orders  that 
have  thrown  the  $95  million  showplace  4 
years  behind  schedule — and  have  boosted  his 
contract  prices  far  above  their  original  low- 
bid  figures. 

The  Philadelphia  builder  tells  his  confi- 
dants that  his  profit  margin  on  change  or- 
ders was  something  less,  and  that  all  the 
delays  have  tied  up  his  men  and  equipment, 
compounding  the  losses. 

Exactly  what  McCloskey's  profit  or  loss  Is 
can't  be  learned  because  the  former  finance 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  his 
lawyers  here  and  In  Philadelphia  turn  aside 
all  calls  from  the  press. 

Mum's  the  word,  they  say,  until  the  former 
Ambassador  to  Ireland  makes  his  appearance 
before  the  Senate  Rules  Committee. 

That  Democratic-controlled  group  Is  ex- 
ploring  McCloskey's   relations   with   former 


Senate   Staffer    Bobby   Baker,   the    money- 
maker. 

McCloskey  says  It  was  merely  an  alliance 
of  convenience — that  when  he  wanted  "In- 
formation on  Capitol  Hill,"  Bobby  Baker  was 
the  man  he  went  to. 

But  strait-laced  Senator  John  J.  Williams, 
Republican,  of  Delaware,  the  Senate's  best 
known  Independent  Investigator  and  moral- 
ist, charges  something  more  sinister. 

He  has  presented  affidavits  alleging  that 
McCloskey  anted  up  a  $35,000  kickback  to 
Baker — with  $25,000  of  it  earmarked  for  the 
Democrats'  1960  campaign  coffers — after 
McCloskey  won  the  contract  to  build  the 
new  District  of  Columbia  Stadltun. 

The  value  of  that  contract,  like  his  two  on 
the  Rayburn  Building,  Jvimped  after  he  got 
the  Job — from  $14  to  $17  million. 

Although  it's  not  generally  known,  Mc- 
Closkey also  has  a  claim  In  on  that  Job  for 
an  additional  $1  million — expenses  he  said 
he  Incurred  while  pouring  concrete  In  cold 
weather,  to  speed  completion. 

The  firm  also  has  a  $996,000  claim  pending 
on  his  $8,830,004  foundation  contract  for  the 
Rayburn  Building — a  contract  that  started 
out  at  $6,660,000. 

Any  claims  on  his  $50,793  million  super- 
structure job — ^whlch  the  Capitol  Architect 
estimates  will  hit  at  least  $55,500,000  before 
it's  done — won't  be  filed  until  the  work  on 
this  world's  most  expensive  office  building  Is 
wound  up  sometime  in  1965. 

The  Increases  In  contract  prices  result  from 
"change  orders" — revisions  In  the  specifica- 
tions due  to  changes  In  design  made  after 
the  contracts  were  awarded. 

And  contrary  to  what  McCloskey  tells  his 
friends,  the  Capitol  Architect's  office  and  the 
General  Services  Administration  both  say 
that  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  extra  work 
is  the  margin  generally  allowed  a  contractcnr 
for  change  orders  in  Federal  construction. 

Elsewhere  in  the  construction  industry, 
there  is  doubt  that  McCloskey  may  have 
found  the  giant  Rayburn  project  a  money- 
losing  proposition. 

Said  a  vice  president  of  one  large  general 
contracting  firm  that  often  competes  •with 
McCloskey  for  east  coast  work : 

"Matt's  outfit  is  well  known  in  our  busi- 
ness as  one  of  the  sharpest  computers  of  cost 
there  is. 

"They're  good  builders;  they  figure  things 
tight,  then  they  hold  their  costs  down  to 
bare  minimum — and  sometimes  even  lower." 

Actually,  McCloskey  no  longer  runs  the 
day-to-day  business  of  the  firm.  That's  been 
turned  over  to  a  son,  Thomas  D. 

Hard-Luck   McCloskey 

Leafing  through  our  clipping  file  on  Mat- 
thew H.  McCloskey,  we  got  to  feeling  down- 
right sorry  for  the  man.  McCloskey  Is  the 
Philadelphia  contractor  who  had  multimil- 
lion-dollar troubles  in  building  the  New 
House  Office  Building  In  Washington,  the 
costly  edifice  being  scrutinized  In  a  series  of 
articles  by  Dally  News  Correspondents  James 
McCartney  and  Charles  Nicodemus. 

Every  time  you  turn  over  a  clipping,  Mc- 
Closkey is  wallowing  In  woe.  If  It  isn't  a 
river  running  through  the  foundation  of  the 
Rayburn  Building,  it's  cracking  walls  and 
crumbling  concrete  in  buildings  already 
completed. 

There  are  compensations  of  course.  Every 
time  the  Rayburn  Building  cost  another 
dollar,  McCloskey  made  another  dime  on  his 
cost-plus- 10-percent  contract.  But  he  has 
expenses,  such  as  defending  himself  In  the 
civil  suit  filed  by  the  Justice  Department 
over  repairs  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  near  Boston.  The  walls  started 
bulging,  soon  after  It  was  finished,  and  re- 
pairs cost  $4  million. 

Then  there  are  the  other  complications. 
Some  Republicans  have  been  unkind  enough 
to  charge  that  McCloskey  kicked  back  $35,000 
to   the  Democratic  National   Committee   in 
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I960  on  a  contract  to  build  a  new  stadium 
for  the  Washington  Senators,  baseball 
variety.     The  stadium  walls  cracked. 

Bobby  Baker,  the  eminent  fixer,  figured  in 
that  story.  Another  famous  name — Billle 
Sol  Estes — became  linked  to  McCloskey  when 
it  was  revealed  that  Billle  Sol  frequently 
phoned  McCloskey  about  the  time  he  was 
building  his  fertilizer  empire.  Come  to  think 
of  it,  the  walls  came  tumbling  down  on 
that  one,  too. 

The  fact  that  McCloskey  was  financial 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party  got  him  a 
lot  of  publicity,  but  here  again  the  Repub- 
licans have  marred  the  image  by  contending 
that  the  building  business  and  fundraising 
for  the  party  were  curiously  linked.  Only 
one  Republican  would  vote  to  confirm  him 
when  he  was  proposed  as  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Ireland  in  1962.  But  the  Democrats  did, 
and  he  served  as  Ambassador  for  a  while. 

Now  there  seems  a  good  chance  that  the 
Senate  may  dig  behind  the  secrecy  that  has 
surrounded  the  McCloskey  contracts,  and  dis- 
cover why  the  Rayburn  Building  cost  so 
much.  If  in  the  process  the  probers  find  out 
why  McCloskey  had  such  rotten  luck  with 
his  buildings  and  such  excellent  luck  within 
the  Democratic  Party,  It  will  be  none  too 
soon. 


^O  ASSIST  THE  HOMEOWNER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
in  this  Congress  I  shall  press  for  laws 
granting  the  homeowner  some  meaning- 
ful measure  of  tax  relief. 

I  do  this  because  here  is  an  area  so 
obvious  in  need  that  it  escapes  attention. 
The  homeowner,  like  the  consumer,  is 
unorganized.  He  is  not  unified  to  bring 
pressure  upon  the  legislative  branch. 

Yet  the  homeowner,  his  problems  and 
inclinations,  represents  the  core  of  the 
country.  His  real  interests  have  far  too 
long  been  swept  under  the  rug. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  two 
bills  aimed  at  helping  the  homeowners. 
I  very  much  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  will  join  me  in  pressing  for 
the  enactment  of  these  measures. 

The  first  of  this  legislation  would 
provide  depreciation  allowances  for  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  taxpayer's  home. 
This  privilege  is  now  enjoyed  by  owners 
of  property  in  trade  and  business.  My 
bill  envisages  a  home  depreciation  al- 
lowance based  on  reasonable  value  and 
estimated  life  of  the  residence. 

The  second  bill  provides  a  tax  deduc- 
tion of  up  to  $500  for  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  homeowner-taxpayer  on 
repairs  and  improvements  of  his  resi- 
dence. In  a  sense,  this  is  the  core  of 
my  program. 

The  heart  of  these  recommendations 
is  not  only  that  they  aid  the  homeowner. 
The  fact  is  that  they  will  greatly  enhance 
community  upkeep;  they  will  spur  home 
improvement;  they  will  give  the  individ- 
ual an  incentive  to  make  necessary  re- 
pair; the  whole  community  stands  to 
gain. 

I  am  sure  that  others  are  struck  by 
the  growing  ugliness  of  communi- 
ties throughout  the  Nation.  In  view  of 
the  rising  expenses,  and  their  burden 
particularly  upon  lower  income  families, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  place  all  the  blame 
upon  the  owners. 


I  think  there  is  a  multiplier  effect  to 
home  deterioration.  If  the  money  is  not 
available  over  a  long  period  of  time  to 
expend  regularly  for  upkeep,  deteriora- 
tion will  set  in  at  a  steadily  quickening 
pace  until  the  point  of  diminishing  re- 
turns is  reached.  Thereafter  costs  be- 
come prohibitive.  And  this  is  precisely 
the  situation  affecting  hundreds  of  small 
communities  and  townships  throughout 
the  country,  as  well  as  urban  and  subur- 
ban areas. 

The  home  is  a  pillar  of  the  American 
community;  its  preservation  should  be 
effectively  encouraged. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  1960  re- 
ported that  only  74  percent  of  the  hous- 
ing in  America  could  be  deemed  in  sound 
condition.  The  rest  was  deteriorating  or 
dilapidated. 

I  fervently  urge  that  the  House  con- 
sider enactment  of  my  legislative  recom- 
mendations. They  are  valid  and  urgently 
required. 


RULE  OP  LAW 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Morse]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  quarter 
of  a  centiu-y  ago  Henry  L.  Stimson  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  in  which 
he  said: 

There  is  an  increasing  number  of  people 
who  feel  that,  in  the  face  of  the  situation 
abroad,  our  Government  should  follow  a 
policy  of  far-sighted,  affirmative  action 
rather  than  one  of  drift  and  negation. 

These  words  were  written  just  a  few 
months  before  Europe  was  plummeted 
into  a  disastrous  world  war.  It  is  fitting 
to  recall  that  it  was  Winston  Churchill 
who  led  that  great  fight  for  liberty  and 
freemen.  His  magnificant  contributions 
are  all  the  more  important  in  light  of 
the  problems  that  still  face  us  today. 

Unfortunately,  the  words  of  Henry 
Stimson  25  years  ago  have  application  to 
oui-  present  situation.  I  have  watched 
with  increasing  concern  the  growing 
number  of  crises  throughout  the  world. 
Our  attention  is  occupied  not  only  in 
Vietnam,  but  in  the  Congo,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Latin  America.  During  the 
adjournment,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
talk  with  a  great  many  people  about  the 
world  scene  today.  I  was  struck  by  the 
uneasiness  of  the  people,  an  uneasiness 
born  of  the  great  complexity  of  foreign 
policy  issues,  and  nurtured  by  the  seem- 
ing inability  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
form our  foreign  policy  with  our  ideals. 

One  of  the  traditional  characteristics 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  to 
live  in  accord  with  law.  As  James  Madi- 
son expressed  this  thought  in  his  inaugu- 
ral address  in  1809 : 

Indulging  in  no  passions  which  trespass  on 
the  rights  or  the  repose  of  other  nations, 
it  has  been  the  true  glory  of  the  United 
States  to  cultivate  peace  by  observing  justice. 


This  concept  of  the  rtUe  of  law  was 
not  visionary.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
a  practical  guide  for  the  ordering  of  the 
affairs  of  nations  as  well  as  of  men.  it 
was  a  vital  conservative  principle  which 
recognized  the  advantage  of  evolution 
within  a  framework  of  order  over  revolu- 
tion  which  destroys  order.  This  concept 
is  still  responsive  to  the  desire  of  free- 
men of  all  nations  to  advance  their  spir- 
itual, cultural,  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic goals  within  a  world  at  peace. 

The  objective  of  a  world  governed  by 
the  rule  of  law  has  been  kept  alive 
throughout  our  histoiy.  Some  of  its 
principal  advocates  have  been  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Republican  Party. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century 
when  the  United  States  moved  for  the 
first  time  onto  the  world  stage,  one  of  our 
principal  concerns  was  the  success  of  The 
Hague  Conferences  of  1899  and  1907. 
Secretary  of  State  Elihu  Root,  who  served 
in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  fought  for  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  World  Court. 

In  pointing  out  the  need  for  in- 
stitutions to  advance  the  concept  of 
peaceful  settlement  of  world  disputes, 
Root  advocated  courts  "where  judges  act- 
ing under  the  sanctity  of  the  judicial 
oath  pass  upon  the  rights  of  countries, 
as  judges  pass  upon  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals,  in  accordance  with  the  facts  as 
found  and  the  law  as  established." 

In  1916,  when  the  United  States  was 
at  the  edge  of  World  War  I,  Root  told 
the  New  York  Republican  Convention: 

Peace  and  liberty  can  be  preserved  only 
by  authority  and  observance  of  the  rules  of 
national  conduct  founded  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  humanity;  only  by  the 
establishment  of  law  among  nations,  re- 
sponsive to  the  enlightened  public  opinion 
of  mankind. 

At  the  same  time  three  of  the  leading 
Republicans  of  that  decade,  ex-Presi- 
dents Theodore  Roosevelt  and  William 
Howard  Taft  and  Dr.  A.  Lawrence  Lowell, 
of  Harvard,  established  The  League  To 
Enforce  Peace.  They  urged  the  forma- 
tion of  a  league  of  great  nations  with 
the  power  to  require  nations  to  submit 
justiciable  questions  to  a  world  tribunal. 
They  also  favored  developing  the  body  of 
existing  international  law  by  calling  reg- 
ular codification  conferences.  Through- 
out the  1920's  Chief  Justice  Taft,  Root, 
and  Charles  Evans  Hughes  continued  to 
advocate  American  leadership  in  the  for- 
mation of  an  effective  world  judicial  tri- 
bunal. 

Stimson,  who  served  the  United  States 
as  Secretary  of  State  in  years  of  turmoil 
and  travail,  asked  on  the  eve  of  conflict 
in  1939: 

How  can  we  expect  to  keep  alive  in  our 
citizens  the  principles  which  have  produced 
our  civilization  and  upon  the  continuance 
of  which  rests  the  hopes  of  a  future  role  of 
law  and  Justice  in  the  international  world,  if 
we  now  sacrifice  those  principles  to  a  motive 
of  timid  expediency  and  a  desire  to  make 
the  present  easier  at  the  expense  of  both  the 
safety  and  the  moral  character  of  the  future? 

In  the  midst  of  World  War  n,  Sena- 
tor Arthur  Vandenberg  saw  the  danger  of 
future  global  strife  and  the  need  for  pre- 
ventive   institutions.     He    early    advo- 


cated a  "United  Nations"  when  he  de- 
clared: 

prevention  of  another  war  requires  the 
creation  of  a  world  court  to  which  we  shall 
aeree  to  submit  all  justiciable  questions.  I 
heartily  favor  it.  It  requires  the  creation 
of  a  new  body  of  international  law.  •  *  •  I 
want  a  new  dignity  and  a  new  authority  for 
international   law. 

At  the  United  Nations  Charter  con- 
ference in  San  Francisco,  Vandenberg 
succeeded  in  getting  the  word  "justice," 
which  had  been  omitted  from  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  draft,  into  the  charter.  He 
did  this  over  the  indifference  of  the  State 
Department,  and  at  one  point  he  even 
complained  to  an  associate,  "Is  the  State 
Department  eternally  allergic  to  the  word 

•justice'?" 

In  the  postwar  years,  Senator  Robert 
A.  Taft  enunicated  his  concern  for  in- 
ternational order  when  he  said : 

It  seems  to  me  that  peace  in  this  world 
is  impossible  unless  nations  agree  on  a  defi- 
nite law  to  govern  their  relations  with  each 
other  and  also  agree  that,  without  any  veto 
power,  they  will  submit  their  disputes  to 
adjudication  and  abide  by  the  decision  of 
an  impartial  tribunal. 

Republican  efforts  to  make  the  United 
Nations  a  viable  force  .*or  world  peace, 
begun  by  Vandenberg  and  Taft,  con- 
tinued when  President  Eisenhower  in 
his  inaugural  address  in  1953  pledged  to 
make  the  United  Nations  "not  merely  an 
eloquent  symbol  but  an  effective  force." 

The  late  John  Foster  Dulles,  an  inter- 
national lawyer  of  high  repute,  spelled 
out  President  Eisenhower's  intentions  in 
his  conduct  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State.  For  example,  in  a  1958  address 
to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  he  said. 

We  seek  honestly  to  follow  policies  that 
will  sustain  the  basic  principles  of  world 
law  which  we  believe  to  be  the  indispensable 
foundation  for  peace. 

Secretai-y  Dulles  was  aided  in  his  task 
by  the  American  Bar  Association.  In 
1957  a  special  committee  of  the  ABA  was 
established,  based  on  a  report  by  Gov. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  which  urged  that 
lawyers  work  on  the  codification  of  inter- 
national law,  on  the  strengthening  of  in- 
ternational tribunals,  and  for  repeal  of 
reservations  to  World  Court  jurisdiction, 
and  that  they  strive  for  greater  public 
support  for  the  rule  of  law.  Since  that 
time,  the  ABA's  special  committee  on 
world  peace  through  law,  under  the  dy- 
namic leadership  of  former  ABA  Presi- 
dent Charles  S.  Rhyne,  has  held  four 
conferences  of  lawyers  in  the  United 
States,  four  regional  conferences  in 
Costa  Rica,  Nigeria,  Japan,  and  Italy, 
and  a  world  conference  in  Athens  in  July 
1963. 

Dulles  encouraged  this  healthy  trend. 
When  he  spoke  before  the  New  York  bar 
in  1959,  he  said: 

Now,  we  are  seeking  to  establish  world 
order  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  col- 
lective life  of  nations  ought  to  be  governed 
by  law — law  as  formulated  in  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  and  other  International 
treaties,  and  law  as  enunciated  by  interna- 
tional courts.  There  is  no  nobler  mission 
that  our  Nation  could  perform.  Upon  Its 
success  may  depend  the  very  survival  of  the 
human  race.  We  can,  therefore,  dedicate 
ourselves  to  this  mission  with  supreme  con- 
fidence that  we  shall  thus  flulflll  our  na- 
tional destiny. 


The  tragic  death  of  Secretary  Dulles 
in  1959  brought  another  champion  of  in- 
ternational world  order  into  the  post"  of 
Secretary  of  State.  Christian  A.  Herter, 
former  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  pinpointed  the  U.S. 
interest  in  the  principle  of  the  rule  of 
law  when  he  said : 

We  seek  to  move  toward  a  world  of  law, 
not  as  a  remote  and  abstract  goal,  but  as 
something  that  we  are  beginning  to  accom- 
plish now  through  tangible  and  specific 
steps. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  of  these 
steps  had  been  President  Eisenhower's 
atoms  for  peace  proposal  to  the  United 
Nations.  He  recognized  that  advancing 
technology  and  the  terrible  new  weapons 
of  modem  warfare  necessitated  a  new 
system  of  world  order.  We  have  come 
to  take  lor  •jranted  the  orderly  flow  of 
international  mail,  and  the  operation  of 
international  trade  agreements.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  knew  that  we  must  re- 
main alert  to  new  areas  for  the  applica- 
tion of  law  and  to  new  opportimities  for 
the  application  of  existing  law. 

Here  in  the  House,  Republicans  have 
taken  the  initiative  in  extending  the  ap- 
plication of  the  rule  of  law.  In  1962  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  Congressman  John 
Byrnes,  during  the  debate  on  the  U.N. 
bond  issue,  proposed  an  amendment  that 
would  have  required  that  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  adopt 
the  advisory  opinion  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  on  the  financial  obliga- 
tions of  members  of  the  U.N.  This  opin- 
ion, you  will  recall,  advised  that  the  fi- 
nancial obligations  of  members  extended 
to  the  support  of  international  peace- 
keeping operations.  A  revised  amend- 
ment to  this  effect  was  passed  by  the 
House. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has 
continued  its  great  work  in  this  field. 
The  work  of  Charles  Rhyne  has  brought 
credit  to  the  American  legal  profession 
all  over  the  world. 

The  World  Rule  of  Law  Center  at 
Duke  University  has  also  exercised  posi- 
tive leadership.  The  center's  director  is 
Dr.  Arthur  Larson,  a  member  of  the 
White  House  staff  under  President  Eisen- 
hower, and  a  former  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency.  One  of  the  most 
active  supporters  of  the  center  has  been 
Henry  R.  Luce,  of  Time,  Inc.  Mr.  Luce 
has  made  the  creative  suggestion  that  a 
modern  "Justinian  code'  be  drafted  to 
order  the  relations  among  nations.  The 
wisdom  of  this  suggestion  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  the  first  Justin- 
ian code  is  still  the  basis  of  law  for  most 
civil  law  nations. 

We  have  also  witnessed  the  growth  of 
regional  judicial  institutions  with  a  func- 
tional orientation.  The  judicial  struc- 
ture of  the  Common  Market,  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  European  Court  on  Hu- 
man Rights  and  its  inter-American 
counterpart  refiect  this  trend.  In  addi- 
tion, they  point  the  way  for  a  greater 
emphasis  on  the  rule  of  the  individual 
as  a  party  to  international  legal  proceed- 
ings. 

All  of  these  developments  are  hopeful 
ones,  but  in  my  judgment  the  United 
States  has  failed  to  take   appropriate 


steps  to  encourage  and  accelerate  this 
trend. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  con- 
crete steps  which  the  United  States,  and 
in  particular,  the  Congress,  can  take  to 
regain  the  initiative  and  lead  the  way 
toward  a  world  community  governed  by 

law. 

We  must  accept  the  principle  that  the 
nation  state  operates  not  above  the  law 
but  within  it. 

We  must  join  with  other  nations  in  the 
world  to  explore  the  common  foundations 
of  the  law  of  nations  and  to  restate  ex- 
isting law.  Mr.  Rhyne,  for  example,  has 
proposed  a  World  Rule  of  Law  Institute, 
with  an  ample  staff  of  competent  legal 
scholars  and  the  means  to  develop  an 
adequate  system  of  information  coding 
and  retrieval.  Clarifying  the  hazier  as- 
pects of  international  law  is  an  impera- 
tive we  cannot  neglect. 

We  must  continue  our  efforts  to  de- 
velop public  understanding  of  the  rule 
of  law  among  nations.  The  ABA  has 
done  fine  work  in  this  regard  already. 
The  Presidential  proclamation  of  Law 
Day,  initiated  by  President  Eisenhower, 
has  been  notably  helpful.  Members  of 
Congress  can  do  much  to  create  public 
acceptance  of  the  world  rule  of  law  con- 
cept. 

In  addition,  we  should  strengthen  and 
expand  existing  programs  of  exchanges 
of  students  and  professors  and  the  provi- 
sion of  legal  materials  to  foreign  law 
schools. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  review  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  In  this  20th  anni- 
versary year  of  the  signing  of  the  char- 
ter, it  would  be  particularly  appropriate 
for  Congress  to  conduct  a  full-scale  study 
of  charter  revisions  with  a  view  toward 
developing  U.S.  recommendations  for 
changes  that  will  reflect  the  profound 
developments  in  the  world  in  the  past  two 
decades.  The  U.N.  is  far  from  perfect, 
but  our  job  is  to  perfect  the  institution, 
not  neglect  it. 

In  this  connection  we  should  increase 
U.S.  participation  in  the  work  of  the 
International  Law  Commission  and  the 
U.N.'s  Sixth  Legal  Committee.  These 
bodies  can  do  much  to  develop  a  frame- 
work of  law  for  the  ordering  of  space  and 
ocean  beds.  If  possible,  these  areas 
should  be  codified  in  advance  of  tech- 
nological developments. 

Six  years  ago,  Vice  President  Nixon 
advocated  an  insistence  by  the  United 
States  in  international  treaties  that  the 
parties  be  bound  to  the  adjudication  of 
disputes  arising  under  them.  This  is  as 
soimd  now  as  it  was  then. 

It  is  also  time  for  us  to  reexamine 
our  national  posture  on  the  Cormally 
reservation.  We  must  discuss  this  mat- 
ter openly  and  in  a  spirit  of  reason.  This 
provision  has  raised  doubts  about  U.S. 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional law  and  has  provided  other  na- 
tions with  an  excuse  to  avoid  its  juris- 
diction. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  steps  we 
can  take  to  reaffirm  our  tradition  of 
respect  for  the  rule  of  law  in  the  family 
of  nations.  I  am  proud  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  has  historically  upheld  this 
principle  and  I  believe  that  our  party 
has  a  great  opportunity  and  a  unique  re- 
sponsibility to  apply  these  principles  to 
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the  perplexing  problems  that  face  us 
today. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  difficulties 
we  face  in  achieving  the  world  rule  of  law 
long  advocated  by  distinguished  Ameri- 
can leaders.  The  refusal  of  both  Com- 
munist China  and  Prance  to  ratify  the 
test  ban  treaty  indicates  that  both  com- 
munism and  doctrinaire  nationalism  will 
be  obstacles  to  the  achievement  of  world 
order. 

Yet  we  must  persevere,  for  the  goal  of 
our  foreign  policy  is  noble  and  majestic. 
That  goal,  as  I  see  it.  is  to  help  create 
an  environment  on  this  earth  in  which 
men  can  live  in  liberty  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  their  highest  spiritual, 
cultural,  social,  economic,  and  political 
aspirations.  This  is  the  goal  for  which 
men  of  Massachusetts  answered  the  call 
of  Paul  Revere  and  the  goal  for  which 
American  men  fought  and  died  in  two 
World  Wars  and  in  Korea.  They  are 
dying  for  it  right  now  in  the  mud  of 
Vietnam. 

We  can  do  no  less  than  to  exert  our 
every  effort  toward  the  application  of 
the  fundamental  ideals  of  liberty  and 
justice  to  the  problems  of  mankind. 


RESIGNATION  OF  A  MEMBER 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  and  en- 
closure : 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Represent-atues. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  27, 1965. 
The  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  By  letter  dated  Jan- 
uary 13,  1965,  I  submitted  to  the  Honorable 
Donald  S.  Russell,  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina, my  resignation  as  a  Representative  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Second  District  of  South  Carolina,  the 
resignation  to  become  effective  upon  such 
date  as  the  Governor  might  set  for  a 
special  election  to  fill  the  vacancy.  You 
were  advised  of  this  action  by  letter  of  the 
same  date. 

It  now  clearly  appears  that  the  Governor 
Intends  no  aflirmative  action  on  this  matter. 
Therefore.  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  I 
have  this  day  transmitted  to  him  my  resigna- 
tion effective  upon  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  on  Monday.  February  1,  1965. 

A  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Governor  is 
attached. 

Sincerely  yours, 
*  Albert  Watson, 

Member  of  Congress. 

January  27,  1965. 
Hon.  Donald  S.  Russell. 
Governor  of  South  Carolina, 
Columbia.  S.  C. 

Dear  Governor  Russell:  I  hereby  tender 
to  you  my  resignation  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  from  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  South  Carolina,  the 
resignation  to  become  effective  upon 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  on  Monday, 
February  1,  1965. 

I  have  also  informed  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  this  action. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  Watson, 
Member  of  Congress. 


INCREASED  BENEFITS  UNDER 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Talcott]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes],  in  introducing  a  bill  to  increase 
benefits  provided  under  the  present  so- 
cial security  laws. 

We  recall  that,  due  to  the  adminis- 
tration's insistence  upon  attaching  a 
medicare  program  to  similar  legislation 
which  was  approved  by  the  88th  Con- 
gress, it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  final 
enactment  of  these  needed  improve- 
ments last  year. 

It  is  my  hope,  which  I  believe  is  shared 
by  most  Members  of  this  House,  that  we 
can  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  act 
upon  the  social  security  amendments 
embodied  in  the  measure  I  am  intro- 
ducing today — without  at  the  same  time 
becoming  involved  in  the  so-called  medi- 
care controversy. 

We  will  have  ample  opportunity  to 
consider  the  question  of  pi^oviding  medi- 
cal care  on  its  own  merits  without  fur- 
ther delaying  the  provision  of  increased 
benefits  for  our  retired  citizens  under 
existing  laws. 


HARRY  JAMES  CARMAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Dean 
Harry  J.  Carman  died  we  lost  a  great 
scholar  and  a  generous  spirit.  The  "Bi- 
centennial History  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity" said  of  him  that — 

He  was  one  of  the  best  loved  and  best 
known  teachers  of  his  generation.  As  nearly 
selfless  as  a  man  can  be,  he  has  served  the 
city,  State,  and  Nation  with  the  sure  faith 
that  tomorrow  will  be  better  if  "folks  will 
only  try  to  see  each  other's  point  of  view." 
In  addition  to  scholarly  activity  which  pro- 
duced volume  upon  volume  of  published 
history,  he  can  boast  a  shrewd  and  down- 
right political  sense  that  gives  him  great 
weight  on  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, as  well  as  on  numerous  labor  and 
other  boards. 

He  was  born  in  Greenfield,  N.Y.,  in 
1884,  taught  in  the  local  school  system 
from  1903  to  1905,  received  the  Ph.  B. 
degree  from  Syracuse  University  in  1909, 
and  taught  at  Syracuse  from  1914  to 
1917.  He  then  became  an  instructor  in 
history  at  Columbia  and  received  his 
Ph.  D  there  in  1919.  He  was  appointed 
an  assistant  professor  in  1921,  an  asso- 
ciate professor  in  1925,  professor  in  1931, 
and  Moore  collegiate  professor  in  1939. 


He  became  dean  in  1943  and  dean  emeri- 
tus  in  1950  when  he  resumed  teaching 
His  long  life  was  one  of  scholarly  achieve- 
ment and  civic  participation. 

His  books  have  been  well  known  for 
years.  His  "History  of  the  American 
People"  became  a  classroom  classic.  The 
range  of  his  interests  extended  from 
"The  Patronage  Under  Lincoln"  to 
"Street  Surface  Railway  Franchises  of 
New  York  City."  He  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  planning  and  teach- 
ing of  a  cause  that  was  soon  famous. 
Called  "contemporary  civilization,"  it 
became  the  prototype  of  the  broad-based 
humanities  courses  introduced  in  most 
American  colleges. 

He  said  of  his  work  as  a  teacher  and 
dean  that — 

The  first  thing  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  help 
the  students  discover  themselves.  I  wanted 
them  to  discover  their  own  potentialities. 
And  along  with  this  process  of  discovery  goes 
something  else.  The  something  else  is:  to 
free  them  of  superstition  and  crazy  notions 
which  they  may  have  inherited  from  the 
past.  Now  a  lot  of  their  past  is  very  impor- 
tant— but  not  all  of  it.  So  I  try  to  free 
them  and  then  to  get  them  to  discover  them- 
selves, their  potentialities,  and  their  interests 
and  the  rest  of  it.  I  also  want  our  students 
to  get  as  broad  an  education  as  possible.  I 
want  them  to  have  an  appreciation  of  how 
the  present  came  to  be.  And  I  want  them 
to  know  something  about  scientific  methods. 
I  want  them  to  be  able  to  communicate  well, 
both  orally  and  in  writing. 

He  would  say  that  "the  object  of  edu- 
cation"— quoting  Montaigne — "is  to  make 
not  a  scholar,  but  a  man." 

Even  after  his  retirement  he  worked 
a  14-hour  day.  He  was  chairman  of 
Bard  College  at  Annadale-on-Hudson, 
head  of  Freedom  House,  and  an  adviser 
to  tlie  New  York  Public  LibraiT-  He 
was  a  trustee  of  many  institutions  and 
concerned  with  a  score  of  international 
good  will  projects.  During  the  last  year 
of  his  life  he  was  a  member  of  a  panel 
seeking  jobs  for  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ri- 
cans  in  the  building  trades.  For  his 
services  to  the  city  and  to  education, 
Mayor  Wagner  last  May  awarded  him 
the  Medal  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Seton  Hall,  Hobart  College,  and  Ye- 
shiva  University  were  among  the  many 
institutions  of  higher  learning  that 
granted  him  honorary  degrees.  Colum- 
bia established  the  Harry  J.  Carman  Fel- 
lowship Fund  for  Columbia  College  sen- 
iors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Harry  J.  Carman  will  be 
honored  forever  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  knew  and  loved  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  an  obituary  which  was 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
December  27,  1964,  as  well  as  an  editorial 
of  January  7,  1965.  from  the  West  Side 
News  and  Morningsider,  the  community 
newspaper  serving  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity area  where  Dean  Carman  is  deeply 
missed : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  27,  1964) 
Dean  Carman,  80,  of  Columbia,  Dies — Social 

Historian  and  Leader  in  American  Studies 

Was  Champion  of  Humanities 

Harry  James  Carman,  who  started  as  a 
teacher  In  a  one-room  school  and   became 


nne  of  the  best  known  educators  in  the 
united  States,  died  early  yesterday  morning 
at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital. 

He  was  80  years  old  and  lived  at  21  Clare- 
mont  Avenue  and  had  a  farm  near  Schuyler- 

Dr.  Carman,  dean  emeritus  of  Columbia 
College  and  for  many  years  one  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  historians  and  a  pioneer  In 
American  studies,  had  been  ill  for  5  weeks 
after  suffering  a  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

Dr.  Carman  was  a  familiar  figure  in  New 
York  life  for  more  than  40  years.  His  inter- 
ests ranged  from  the  most  erudite  scholar- 
ship to  the  mundane  task  of  helping  build- 
ing trades  apprentices  find  and  keep  Jobs. 
He  was  always  ready  to  lend  his  time  and 
labor  to  causes  he  considered  important. 

Heavy-set  until  he'slimmed  in  recent  years, 
with  a  shock  of  reddish  brown  hair.  Dean 
Carman  would  come  to  a  meeting  of  citizens 
with  similar  interests,  put  everyone  in  an 
Informal  mood  with  a  few  stories,  then  start 
a  constructive  session.  His  enthusiasm  would 
grow  as  he  worked.  A  thorough  liberal,  he 
won  the  respect  of  conservatives  by  his  con- 
sideration for  opposing  viewpoints,  and  he 
often  won  their  support  as  well. 

In  class.  Dr.  Carman's  informal  way  of 
recounting  the  development  of  historical 
situations  made  them  come  alive  for  his  stu- 
dents and  made  historical  investigation  an 
exciting  enterprise.  He  made  many  recruits 
to  history  teaching  and  historical  scholar- 
ship. But  he  was  always  concerned  with  the 
use  of  the  past  to  control  the  present  and 
shape  the  future.  This  attitude  made  all  his 
students  conscious  of  history. 

Probably  his  most  notable  achievement 
was  his  part  In  developing  Columbia's  con- 
temporary civilization  courses,  which  became 
a  model  for  humanities  programs  through- 
out the  country. 

Dean  Carman  was  born  January  22,  1884, 
In  Greenfield,  N.Y.,  in  Saratoga  County.  He 
was  education  there  In  a  one-room  school. 

When  he  had  completed  12  grades,  he 
wanted  to  take  the  high  school  board  of 
regents  examinations  at  Saratoga.  The 
school  superintendent  there  opposed  the  re- 
quest. The  principal,  who  was  friendly,  took 
the  student's  side,  and  the  boy  took  the 
tests. 

taught    at    $7.50    A    WEEK 

He  passed  and  thus  became,  at  the  age  of 
16,  eligible  to  enter  a  teachers'  training 
school,  which  granted  certificates  to  teach  In 
rural  schools.  He  returned  to  the  one-room 
schoolhouse,  as  Its  teacher  at  $7.50  a  week. 

The  second  year,  his  pay  was  raised  to  $8 
a  week.  Then,  in  1905,  Mr.  Carman  entered 
Syracuse  University.  He  was  graduated  in 
1909,  then  served  4  years  as  principal  of  the 
Rhine  beck  (N.Y.)  High  School. 

Again  he  saved  his  money  and  returned  to 
SjTacuse  as  a  graduate  student.  He  received 
a  master's  degree  In  1914  and  taught  history 
and  political  science  at  the  university  until 
1917.  Then  he  became  a  doctoral  candidate 
at  Columbia.  After  receiving  his  degree  In 
1919,  he  Joined  the  department  of  history. 

Dean  Carman  specialized  in  studies  of 
American  history  and  civilization,  hardly  a 
delinerated  field  at  that  time  but  one  now 
widely  cultivated  here  and  abroad. 

In  those  days  funds  for  serious  research, 
particularly  in  the  humanities,  were  almost 
nonexistent.  Dean  Carman,  who  for  several 
terms  was  executive  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association,  decided  to  do 
something  about  It. 

He  set  up  what  was  called  a  national  en- 
downment  for  historical  research,  begged 
for  contributions  and  got  them.  Although 
other  Initiatives  were  needed  to  bring  histori- 
cal studies  nearer  their  potential.  Dr.  Car- 
man thus  helped  make  up  part  of  the  de- 
flclency. 


questioned  teaching's  aims 
He  attacked  the  problem  from  another 
direction.  With  other  young  faculty  mem- 
bers, he  later  recalled,  he  was  "impressed  by 
the  fact  that  during  World  War  I  the  Amer- 
ican people  seemed  very  ignorant — and  even 
our  own  students  were  Ignorant — of  histor- 
ical backgrounds."  Columbia  College  stu- 
dents were  taking  limited  narrowly  special- 
ized courses,  even  In  their  early  years. 

These  young  teachers  asked,  "Couldn't  we 
develop  one  course  that  cuts  right  across  all 
of  those  frontiers?"  The  answer  was  a  new 
course,  contemporary  civilization.  Dean 
Herbert  E.  Hawkes  supported  its  establish- 
ment over  the  objections  of  traditionalist 
faculty  members. 

It  became  the  prototype  of  the  broad- 
based  humanities  courses  Introduced  there- 
after In  most  U.S.  colleges  and  universities. 

Dean  Carman  adopted  the  approach  of  so- 
cial history,  which  had  been  developed  in 
Europe  and  was  promoted  here  by  such 
scholars  as  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes  of  Columbia, 
for  the  study  of  American  history.  He  com- 
bined with  the  traditional  study  of  political 
and  diplomatic  events  the  economic  and 
sociological  analysis  that  helps  explain 
rather  than  merely  report. 

A  scholar  with  a  felicitous  style.  Dean  Car- 
man was  the  author  of  many  works,  mostly 
about  American  history  and  culture. 

Recently,  he  was  coauthor  of  "Lincoln  and 
the  Patronage,"  "A  History  of  the  Ameri- 
can People,"  "Preparation  for  Medical  Edu- 
cation in  the  Liberal  Arts  College,"  and  "A 
History  of  the  State  of  New  York."  He  also 
wrote  "Jesse  Buel,   Agricultural   Reformer." 

With  Rexford  G.  Tugwell  he  was  editor  of 
the  Columbia  University  Studies  in  the  His- 
tory of  American  Agriculture,  the  Columbia 
University  Studies  in  the  History  of  Ameri- 
can Culture  and  of  the  "Guide  to  the  Princi- 
pal Sources  for  American  Civilization." 

While  pursuing  his  career  as  a  scholar. 
Dean  Carman  was  also  serving  with  outstand- 
ing success  as  a  teacher.  He  was  an  assistant 
professor  of  history  from  1921  to  1924  and 
associate  professor  from  1925  to  1930,  becom- 
ing a  full  professor  in  1931.  He  held  the 
Moore  chair  in  American  history  from  1939 
until  1952. 

Once,  when  asked  what  he  tried  to  do  as 
teacher  and  dean,  Dr.  Carman  said: 

"The  first  thing  I  wanted  to  do  was  to 
help  the  students  discover  themselves.  I 
wanted  them  to  discover  their  own  poten- 
tialities. And  along  with  this  process  of  dis- 
covery goes  something  else. 

"The  something  else  Is:  to  free  them  of 
superstition  and  crazy  notions  which  they 
may  have  inherited  from  the  past. 

"Now  a  lot  of  their  past  is  very  impor- 
tant— but  not  all  of  It.  So  I  try,  as  I  say, 
to  free  them  and  then  to  get  them  to  dis- 
cover themselves,  their  potentialities  and 
their  Interests  and  the  rest  of  It.  I  also 
want  our  students  to  get  as  broad  an  edu- 
cation as  possible. 

"I  want  them  to  have  an  appreciation  of 
how  the  present  came  to  be.  And  I  want 
them  to  know  something  about  scientific 
methods.  And  I  want  them  to  be  able  to 
communicate  well,  both  orally  and  in  writ- 
ing." 

A  man  of  Infectious  enthusiasm,  he  chat- 
ted informally  with  his  classes  rather  than 
lectured,  building  among  his  auditors  a  love 
for  history  and  culture  equal  to  his  own. 
Tall,  gangling,  a  man  with  no  trace  of  pom- 
pousness,  he  was  Interested  In  each  student 
as  an  Individual  and  made  the  learning  proc- 
ess an  exciting  adventure. 

His  approach  and  that  of  others  of  the 
school  of  social  historians  was  to  combine 
the  professional  competence  of  the  econo- 
mist and  the  sociologist  with  the  methods 
of  the  historian,  which  required  enormous 


erudition.  But  Dean  Carman  carried  his 
Intellectual  baggage  so  easily  that  his  hearty, 
friendly  manner  seemed  more  suited  to  the 
farmer  of  Schuylervllle  that  he  had  been 
than  to  the  outstanding  educator  he  was. 

In  consequence,  for  7  consecutive  years 
he  won  the  annual  poll  among  Columbia  Col- 
lege seniors  as  Columbia's  most  popular  pro- 
fessor. 

His  career  as  an  educational  administrator 
was  equally  noteworthy.  He  served  as  as- 
sistant to  the  dean  during  the  tenure  of 
Dean  Hawkes  from  1925  to  1931.  In  1943, 
after  Dean  Hawkes'  death,  he  succeeded  to 
the  post,  serving  until  1950,  when  he  was 
66  years  old. 

member  of  city  board 

He  also  served  the  city  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  higher  education,  planning  for 
the  city's  colleges,  for  24  of  the  last  26  years. 
During  the  tenure  of  Mayor  Vincent  Impel- 
literi  he  was  dropped  from  the  board. 

He  had  been  on  the  boards  of  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity, Earlham  College,  the  Parsons  School 
of  Design,  and  the  Free  University  in  ExUe. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Education  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  National  Scholarship  Fund  and 
Service  for  Negro  Students. 

At  Columbia,  Dean  Carman  was  an  easily 
recognized  figure  as  he  strode  quickly  from 
building  to  building,  usually  without  hat  or 
coat. 

When  General  of  the  Army  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  became  president  of  Columbia 
In  1948.  he  was  advised  to  see  Dean  Carman. 
He  met  the  dean  30  minutes  after  taking  of- 
fice.    They  became  close  friends. 

When  he  was  teaching.  Dean  Carman  had 
an  oflSce  In  Hamilton  Hall.  The  door  was 
always  open,  and  It  was  a  busy  place,  with 
students  dropping  In  frequently. 

After  his  retirement,  he  moved  to  an  of- 
fice In  the  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  Library. 
There  he  continued  to  counsel  students. 

He  criticized  those  who  had  a  dour  out- 
look on  life,  once  recommending  that  pessi- 
mists "should  try  living  a  month  or  even  a 
week  xiith  2.500  American  boys  who  Inhabit 
the  Columbia  College  quadrangle  on  Mom- 
Ingslde  Heights." 

"I  defy  them  to  do  that  and  emerge  with 
long  faces  and  tidings  of  woe,"  he  said.  "A 
good,  look  at  these  young  men  will  take  the 
pessimism  out  of  them  in  a  hurry." 

Dean  Carman  was  equally  active  In  civic 
posts.  He  was  chairman  of  the  humanities 
division  of  the  John  Hay  Whitney  Founda- 
tion which  helps  public  school  teachers  get 
postgraduate  training.  He  sponsored  the 
emplo3rment  of  retired  professors  at  small 
colleges  lacking  outstanding  teachers. 

He  was  a  director  of  the  Japan-American 
Cultural  Exchange  Program  and  the  Urban 
League  of  New  York,  became  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Ellis  Phillips  Foundation  In 
1962  and  held  many  similar  posts. 

interested  in  labor 

Dean  Carman  had  a  keen  interest  in  labor 
affairs  and  In  workers  education  and  adult 
education,  serving  for  12  years  on  the  board 
of  the  Adult  Education  Council.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  State's  board  of  mediation 
from  1941  to  1955  and  In  1953  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  minimum  retail  wage  board. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  American  Arbi- 
tration Association  and.  In  World  War  II,  of 
the  War  Labor  Board. 

He  advised  local  No.  3  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  on  the 
organlaztlon  of  Its  educational  program  for 
union  members,  and  supervised  the  Joint 
electrical  Industry  labor-scholarship  pro- 
gram. 

The  Yale-Columbia  football  program  in 
October  carried   a   special  tribute   to  Dean 
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Carman.    It  called  him  one  of  the  "busiest 
retired  educators." 

Last  year  he  accepted  an  appointment  from 
Mayor  Wagner  as  a  member  of  what  was 
called  an  action  panel  to  seek  jobs  for  Ne- 
groes and  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  building 
trades.  He  Joined  a  committee  for  the  re- 
election of  Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating  in 
October. 

For  his  services  to  the  city  and  to  educa- 
tion. Mayor  Wagner  awarded  him  the  Medal 
of  the  City  of  New  York  on  May  22.  Dean 
Carman  also  received  many  academic  honors 
from  institutions  here  and  abroad. 

He  leaves  his  second  wife,  the  former 
M.  Margaret  Carscadden.  whom  he  married 
in  1953.  and  a  brother.  William,  of  Meclaanic- 
ville,  N.Y.  Dean  Carman's  first  wife,  the 
former  Cathryne  AI.  Barrett,  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  1910,  died  in  1943. 

The  body  will  lie  at  Frank  E.  Campbell's, 
on  Madison  Avenue  at  81st  Street  today  and 
tomorrow.  It  will  be  taken  to  Dr.  Carman's 
home  in  Schuylerville.  and  will  be  there 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

A  requiem  mass  will  be  held  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  the  Visitation  in  Schuy- 
lerville on  Thursday  morning  at  11.  Burial 
will  follow  in  St.  Mary's  Cemetery. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  held  at  St. 
Paul's  Chapel  on  the  Columbia  campus  on 
January  22.  which  would  have  been  Dr.  Car- 
man's 81st  birthday. 


[From  the  West  Side  News  &  Morningsider, 

Jan.  7.  1965) 

Harry  J.  Carman 

Throughout  his  busy  life  Harry  J.  Carman, 
who  died  last  week  at  the  age  of  80.  con- 
cerned himself  with  the  schooling  and  prom- 
ise of  young  people.  As  a  young  historian, 
he  was  one  of  the  maverick  scholars  who 
helped  organize  the  widely  heralded  general 
education  curriculum  at  Columbia  College 
where  he  served  as  dean  from  1943  to  1950. 

Appointed  to  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Higher  Education  by  Mayor  La  Guardia  he 
plaved  a  major  role  for  24  years  in  the  devel- 
oprnent  and  staffing  of  the  city's  network  of 
free-tuition  colleges.  And  whenever  edu- 
cators or  college  presidents  or  young  schol- 
ars became  disillusioned  because  of  low 
budgets  or  lack  of  scholarships,  somehow 
Harry  Carman  was  there  and  somehow  the 
iron-willed  dirt  farmer  from  upstate  New 
York  would  figure  out  a  way  "to  get  everyone 
going  again." 

Harry  Carman  was  the  fellow  who  could 
get  the  powerful  and  the  wealthy  to  do 
something  good  and  lasting  for  the  schools 
and  the  young  people  in  them.  And  on  oc- 
casion, when  he  couldn't,  it  was  Dean 
Carman  himself  who  gave  the  anonymous 
gift  enabling  the  young,  impoverished 
scholar  to  continue  his  studies. 

Harry  Carman  will  long  be  remembered 
as  a  scholar,  a  historian  and  a  teacher.  We 
hope  that  he  will  also  be  particularly  re- 
membered and  honored  as  a  friend  of  the 
ghetto  children  of  the  Upper  West  Side  and 
Harlem.  At  his  death,  Dr.  Carman  served 
proudly  as  board  chairman  of  Manhattan- 
ville  Community  Centers.  Inc..  which  serves 
thousands  of  children  on  the  West  Side  and 
which  Dr.  Carman  helped  found. 

Manhattanville  Community  Centers'  main 
building  is  at  530  West  133  Street.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  will  see  fit  this  week  to 
send  a  check  to  that  address  In  affirmation 
of  the  life  of  Dr.  Carman  and  in  support 
of  the  great  work  of  the  centers'  staff. 

We  also  hope  that  the  board  of  education 
will  give  consideration  in  naming  Its  new 
school  in  Morningside  Park  for  one  of  the 
great  men  of  Morningside,  Harry  J.  Carman. 


CUTTING  OFF  AID  TO  UNITED  ARAB 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  RONCALIO.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  California   [Mr.  Roosevelt]   may 

extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    ROOSEVELT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 

add  my  endorsement  to  the  action  of  the 

House  on  Tuesday,   January  26,   1965, 

cutting  off  any  further  aid  to  the  United 

Arab  Republic  under  title  I  of  Public 

Law  480. 

During  debate  on  this  question  in  1964, 
there  was  a  move  in  Congress  to  shut  off 
all  assistance  to  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic, without  qualification  or  considera- 
tion. At  that  time  I  argued  that  dis- 
cretion should  remain  with  the  admin- 
istration. My  substitute  amendment, 
which  was  passed,  called  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  bar  aid  to  any  country  unless  he 
could  certify  that  it  was  not  an  aggressor 
against  any  nation  with  whichlVe  have 
diplomatic  relations  and  was  not  using 
our  funds  for  purposes  inimical  to  our 
foreign  policies. 

On  December  28,  1964,  I  wrote  to  the 
President  urging  the  administration  to 
take  immediate  action  to  terminate  all 
further  aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
This  was  prompted  by  continuing  antl- 
U.S.  statements  and  actions  made  and 
condoned  by  President  Nasser.  These 
statements  and  actions  have  been  set 
forth  by  certain  of  my  colleagues  and 
leave  no  possible  question  that  continued 
aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  is  il- 
legal; for  that  countiT  is  engaged  in  a 
campaign  of  aggression  against  some  of 
our  best  friends  in  Africa,  and  a  cam- 
paign which  is  completely  inimical  to  our 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  lent  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port to  the  decision  by  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  cut  off  aid  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  and  would  have  voted 
with  them  to  end  this  futile  and  self-de- 
feating, policy  of  aid  to  an  ungrateful, 
deceitful,  and  dangerous  recipient  of 
America's  bounty.' 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  other 
body  will  support  the  House  action  which 
I  firmly  believe  expresses  the  clearly  pre- 
vailing attitude  of  Americans. 


THE  CLOSING  OF  VA  HOSPITALS 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dulski]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed closing  of  many  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facilities  and  hospitals  has 
stirred  up  a  great  deal  of  community  in- 


terest and  righteous  indignation  among 
vetei-ans,  their  families,  and  friends 
Recently  a  Buffalo  newspaper  sent  aii 
investigator  and  reporter  to  the  veter- 
ans  hospital  and  domiciliary  at  Bath 
N.Y.,  a  distance  of  less  than  100  miles! 
to  see  what  could  be  learned  about  its 
complete  operation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  happy  to  include  a  report  of  Miss 
Margaret  Fess'  findings  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  Buffalo 
N.Y.,  on  January  17, 1965 : 

Imminent  Closing  of  VA  Hospital  Cloaks 
Bath  in  Gloom  and  Anger 

(By  Margaret  Fess) 

Bath. — Gloom,  despair,  and  anger  hang 
over  this  once  tranquil  little  village. 

Annoimcement  of  the  closing  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  here  struck 
like  a  bombshell.  Patients  and  residents, 
some  of  whom  have  called  the  facility  home 
for  more  than  20  years,  are  distraught  at 
being  uprooted. 

Employees,  mostly  homeowners  with  chil- 
dren, are  in  despair.  Village  and  town  of- 
ficials are  angry  over  the  economic  blow  to 
the  community. 

patients  defiant  but  bewildered 

Robert  E.  Porteous  of  New  York  City,  a 
Princeton  graduate,  who  has  been  a  wheel- 
chair patient  there  for  12  years,  sums  it  up 
this  way: 

"It  isn't  just  the  closing  of  the  facility. 
It  is  the  way  it  is  done.  Our  Congressmen 
are  elected  to  represent  the  people.  They 
have  a  right  to  know  what  is  happening,  but 
they  wt!re  not  informed  in  advance  of  this. 

"This  rule  by  directive  is  not  democratic. 
It  smells  of  fascism. 

"My  only  living  relative  is  a  brother  in 
New  York  City.  Traveling  in  a  wheelchair 
isn't  easy,  but  I  can  manage  the  300  miles 
from  here  to  New  York  occasionally.  If  I 
am  shipped  off  to  some  remote  spot,  seeing 
my  brother  will  be  impossible." 

Hammond  Douglas,  a  World  War  II  vet- 
eran from  the  Bronx,  suffering  from  a  hip  in- 
jury, has  been  a  resident  of  the  facility  since 
1959.  He  is  assigned  to  part-time  work  in 
the  admissions  office.    This  is  his  feeling: 

"I  don't  care  for  myself.  I've  learned  to 
take  things  as  they  come. 

"But  I  do  fear  for  some  of  the  older  resi- 
dents. I  think  that  the  emotional  upset  of 
being  moved  to  a  strange  place  could  send 
them  over  the  brink  mentally. 

"Right  now.  nearly  all  of  the  older  men 
are  in  a  highly  emotional  state — crying  and 
bewildered. 

"They  should  have  been  prepared  for  this 
gradually — say  over  a  5-year  period.  And, 
another  thing.  I  have  been  informed  that 
some  of  these  domicile  facilities  to  which 
transfers  will  be  made  have  no  hospitals. 
These  men  are  reaching  an  age  when  they 
need  medical  attention." 

In  spite  of  zero  temperatures,  John  Geyer, 
76,  a  native  of  Buffalo,  was  wandering  around 
the  village  streets  trying  to  figure  the  whole 
thing  out. 

ORPHANAGE    TO    ARMY    TO    HOSPITAL    TO ? 

"This  Is  the  worst  thing  that  has  ever  hap- 
pened to  me."  he  said.  "My  life  hasn't  been 
easy.  I  was  brought  up  in  the  Buffalo  or- 
phanage, went  into  the  regular  Army  and  was 
in  World  War  I.  Later,  I  lived  In  New  York 
City. 

"I  Just  love  it  here.  This  place  Is  like 
home.  I  don't  know  what  I  am  going  to  do. 
I  might  go  back  to  New  York.  I  just  don't 
know  what  to  do." 

Seated  In  the  McDonnell  Tavern.  Anthony 
McKee,  56,  of  Rochester,  World  War  II  vet- 


eran, and  Percy  Stansfield,  69,  of  Providence, 
Bl    World  War  I,  hashed  the  thing  over. 

■•They've  treated  us  very  well  here,"  said 
McKee.  "We  all  like  the  facility  and  the 
town  people  have  been  wonderful  to  us.  I'm 
a  trumpeter  in  the  band.  I  suppose  I  won't 
have  a  chance  to  play  when  I  get  kicked  out 

of  here." 

Stansfield,  who  has  lived  in  the  facility  for 
20  years,  said  he  was  broken  up. 

BUSINESS  PEOPLE  FEAR  LOSSES 

Brendan  McDonnell,  the  yoimg  tavern 
owner,  had  tears  In  his  eyes.  His  place  of 
business  is  located  near  the  grounds  of  the 
VA  hospital. 

"This  wipes  me  out  of  business,"  he  said. 

"My  grandfather  started  this  business  In 
1897.  My  dad  ran  it  for  years,  until  he  died 
last  May.  Then  I  took  it  over.  I  love  Bath, 
and  so  does  my  wife  and  three  children. 
These  veterans  have  been  fine  people  to  deal 
with." 

Down  the  road  several  blocks,  Mrs.  Floyd 
Gay  stood  behind  a  counter  in  her  husband's 
gas  station. 

"This  will  wipe  out  half  of  our  business," 
said  Mrs.  Gay.  "We  know  nearly  all  of  the 
employees  and  they  are  good  customers.  And 
we  like  the  veterans.  They  are  a  nice  bunch 
of  old  men  and,  as  they  walk  past  here,  they 
always  wave  in  such  a  friendly  way." 

HOSPITAL    EMPLOYEES    BITTER,    CONFUSED 

The  only  topic  of  conversation  in  the 
crowded  canteen  was  the  closing.  Gerald 
Keeney,  a  carpenter,  who  has  worked  at  the 
facility  for  7  years,  said: 

"We're  being  treated  like  statistics — just 
something  you  would  run  through  an  IBM 
machine.  I  have  six  kids  and  own  my  own 
home. 

"One  girl  is  going  to  Syracuse  on  a  full 
scholarship.  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  pull  her 
out.  I've  already  paid  the  entrance  fee  for 
another  child  to  enter  the  Corning  Com- 
munity College  next  fall.  Now  that  will 
probably  be  out  the  window." 

The  whole  thing  was  summed  up  as  a 
"dirty,  sneaky  deal"  by  Henry  G.  Masti,  an- 
other carpenter,  also  a  homeowner  and  tlie 
father  of  four  children.  Masti,  who  has 
worked  at  the  facility  for  6  years,  denounced 
the  fact  that  the  employees  had  been  given 
no  advance  warning  so  that  they  could  look 
for  other  jobs. 

"The  Government  wouldn't  have  dared  do 
this  before  election."  he  said. 

George  A.  Hedren.  a  painter,  who  spent  6 
years  in  the  Marines  and  16  working  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  said: 

"I  thought  I  had  my  life  all  figured  out.  I 
would  keep  on  working  here,  take  care  of  my 
family  in  this  nice,  quiet  village  and  eventu- 
ally retire  on  a  Government  pension.  Now  I 
don't  know  what  I  will  do." 

Another  painter,  who  has  been  with  the 
VA  for  10  years,  said  he  felt  the  residents 
and  employees  had  not  yet  realized  the  full 
impact  of  the  closing. 

"There  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  hardships 
ahead  for  all  of  us."  he  commented.  "The 
residents  like  it  here  and  are  all  upset  about 
moving.  The  employees  probably  will  all 
have  to  take  lesser  Jobs." 

EXPECTS    400    HOMES    TO    GO    UP    FOR    SALE 

Another  employee,  who  did  not  want  his 
name  used,  pointed  to  the  scarcity  of  avail- 
able jobs  in  the  vicinity  of  Bath  and  pre- 
dicted that  about  400  homes  would  be  put 
on  the  market  at  the  same  time. 

He  also  cited  the  loss  of  business  to  a  com- 
munity created  by  relatives  and  friends  visit- 
ing the  veterans. 

Miss  Tina  Aschett.  secretary  to  the  Direc- 
tor, who  has  worked  at  the  VA  for  24  years, 
was  in  the  same  boat — undecided. 


"We  all  feel  as  if  the  rug  has  been  pulled 
out  from  under  us,"  she  said.  "I  was  born 
here  in  Bath  and  love  this  section  of  the 
State.    I  just  don't  know  what  I  will  do." 

MAYOR    FEARFUL   OF   TOWN'S    FUTURE 

The  mayor  of  Bath,  Dr.  Frank  Nicklaus,  a. 
dentist,  felt  that  the  reasons  given  for  clos- 
ing were  "flimsy,"  including  the  lack  of 
auxiliary  medical  personnel. 

"The  doctors  love  it  here,"  said  Dr.  Nick- 
laus. "We  have  our  country  club,  plenty  of 
means  of  recreation,  a  good  school  system,  a 
fine  class  of  inhabitants,  and  little  crime. 

"Two  years  ago  there  was  talk  of  closing 
the  hospital,  but  after  a  conference  with  offi- 
cials we  were  assured  that  there  would  be  no 
major  changes  in  the  forseeable  future. 

"This  closing  will  affect  every  phase  of  vil- 
lage life — business,  the  school  system,  social, 
and  political  life.  The  VA  employees  are 
among  our  finest  residents. 

"I  am  fiabbergasted  that  the  Government 
would  abandon  such  an  excellent  set  of  build- 
ings. We  haven't  had  time  to  look  into 
bringing  something  else  here  to  be  housed 
in  the  buildings.  But  we  would  welcome  a 
college,  hospital,  or  something  along  that 
line." 

Dr.  Nicklaus  said  that,  because  of  the 
finality  of  recent  decisions  in  Washington, 
he  had  little  hope  that  the  order  to  close 
would  be  rescinded. 

FINAL   HOPE  LEES   WITH   BANDED   VETERANS 

If  there  is  any  change  in  policy,  he  said, 
it  would  probably  be  sparked  by  the  power- 
ful veterans'  organizations  who  are  swinging 
into  action  all  over  the  State. 

The  Bath  facility  consists  of  53  buildings 
on  223  acres.  Buildings  and  equipment  are 
valued  at  $20  million.  Included  in  the 
buildings  are  residences  which  now  house 
about  740  veterans.  The  hospital  has  273 
beds. 

There  are  four  chapels,  four  libraries,  a 
guardhouse,  and  fire  station,  store,  canteen, 
baseball  diamond,  administration  building, 
and  other  structures.  Several  of  the  resi- 
dences have  been  closed  because  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  alloted  money  for  needed  re- 
pairs and  improvements. 

However,  in  1959  the  Government  built  a 
new  theater  at  a  cost  of  $1,200,000.  This  also 
contains  a  leisure  room,  quarters  for  music 
practice,  sports  section  with  lockers,  billiard 
tables,  shuffie  board,  craft,  and  hobby  shops. 

This  year's  operating  budget  is  $4,764,625. 
About  $3.5  million,  or  79  percent,  is  for  the 
payroll.  Supplies  are  purchased  by  competi- 
tive bid,  with  most  of  the  bids  going  to  local 
concerns. 

A  number  of  the  veterans  have  small  social 
security  or  other  forms  of  pension.  Most  of 
these  funds  are  spent  among  village  mer- 
chants. 

The  institution  Is  steeped  in  tradition. 
Back  In  1877,  the  State  built  the  old  GAR 
building  as  a  residence  for  aging  Civil  War 
veterans.  On  Christmas  Day,  that  year,  25 
veterans  arrived  as  the  first  residents  of  the 
home.  This  building  has  recently  been  re- 
decorated. 

From  atop  a  hill,  tombstones  can  be  seen 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  More  than  7,000 
veterans  are  buried  In  this  cemetery.  Each 
Memorial  Day,  an  elaborate  service  is  held 
here. 

The  grounds  are  replete  with  stately  old 
trees,  and  Chocton  Creek  forms  a  border  on 
one  side.  The  men  fish  and  swim  in  the 
creek.  A  favorite  pastime  for  the  veterans  is 
watching  baseball  games  during  the  summer. 
Junior  leaguers  or  other  local  teams  play 
there  on  weekends. 

The  facility  serves  veterans  from  six  New 
England  States  and  part  of  Pennsylvania. 

Members  of  the  domicile  section  are  men 
who  are  ambulatory,  able  to  dress,  feed  them- 


selves, make  their  own  beds,  and  take  care  of 
their  lockers.  However,  all  have  disabilities 
which  prevent  them  from  being  able  to  earn 
a  living.  All  need  custodial  care,  and  some 
are  blind. 

About  50  percent  of  the  patients  In  the 
hospital  were  once  domicile  residents. 

EVICTION  ORDERED  BY  END  OP  JUNE 

The  Veterans'  Administration  in  Washing- 
ton has  issued  orders  that  all  residents  and 
patients  be  moved  out  of  the  facility  by  June 
30,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Residents  of  the  domicile  buildings  will  be 
transferred  to  VA  facilities  at  Wood,  Wis., 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Hampton,  Va.  Patients 
in  the  hospital  will  be  transferred  to  VA  hos- 
pitals in  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  and  Canandaigua. 

Thoughout  the  country  11  VA  hospitals  are 
being  closed,  and  17  regional  offices.  Officials 
claim  the  move  will  save  about  $23  million 
a  year. 

I  also  wish  to  include  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  same  paper, 
dated  January  21, 1965,  adding  further  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  decision  to  close 
these  facilities  could  not  have  taken  into 
consideration  the  economic  and  human 
factors  involved  within  the  communities 
affected : 

Facility  Loss  Heavy  Blow  to  Bath 

The  scheduled  closing  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  and  domicile  at  Bath 
is  hard  to  understand  In  the  face  of  the  con- 
cern In  Washington  over  combatting  poverty. 

The  600  employees,  most  of  whom  are  rear- 
ing and  educating  children,  buying  homes, 
and  saving  for  the  future,  feel  that  a  cruel 
hand  in  Washington  has  pulled  the  economic 
rug  out  from  under  them. 

The  loss  of  the  $3  »/2 -million  payroll,  sec- 
ond largest  in  the  village,  vill  affect  prac- 
tically every  business  In  Bath.  The  em- 
ployees pay  rent,  taxes,  mortgages,  buy  auto- 
mobiles, clothing,  food,  gasoline,  and  even 
pay  parking  tickets. 

Every  one  of  the  people  they  do  business 
with  in  the  village  of  6,000  inhabitants  will 
feel  the  pinch. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  400  homes 
might  be  placed  on  the  market  at  the  same 
time.  This  could  devaluate  the  entire  real 
estate  market  for  Bath  and  the  surrounding 
section. 

The  veterans'  facility  spends  about  $1,250.- 
000  for  supplies  and  operating  costs.  The 
majority  of  the  purchases  are  made  locally. 

Most  of  the  veterans  receive  small  social 
security  benefits  or  pensions  and  spend  their 
money  with  Bath  merchants.  Friencis  and 
relatives  coming  to  see  the  veterans  bring 
more  money  to  Bath. 

Veterans'  Administration  officials  in  Wash- 
ington have  stated  that  the  closing  of  vari- 
ous facilities,  hospitals,  and  offices  through- 
out the  country  will  result  In  savings  of  $23 
million. 

This  has  been  questioned  by  AssembljTnan 
Charles  D.  Henderson,  of  Hornell.  who  also 
has  criticized  the  manner  in  which  the  clos- 
ing order  was  issued  without  advance  notice, 
hearings,  or  specific  information. 

Seventy-nine  percent  of  the  Bath  facility 
budget  is  for  the  payroll  to  give  custodial 
and  hospital  care  to  the  veterans.  No  mat- 
ter where  they  are  transferred  they  will  re- 
quire adequate  care. 

Before  the  United  States  wipes  out  600 
jobs,  placing  a  village  In  economic  jeopardy, 
and  uprooting  1,000  veteran  patients  and 
residents.  New  York's  Senators  and  Congress- 
men should  insist  on  full  and  open  review 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  directive 
that  all  veterans  must  be  out  of  the  facility 
by  June  30. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  INCOME  LIMI- 
TATION INCREASE  DUE 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
raise  the  outside  earning  limitation  al- 
lowed those  drawing  social  security  in 
order  that  beneficiaries  under  the  sys- 
tem may  increase  their  incomes  without 
suffering  losses  in  their  benefits.  My 
proposal  would  increase  the  present 
$1,200  ceiling  on  annual  income  to  S2,400 
as  the  maximum  earnings  permitted  each 
year  without  deductions  in  social  security 
benefits. 

According  to  information  received  from 
the  Social  Security  Administration  it  can 
be  estimated  that  this  year  some  half- 
million  senior  citizens  in  America  will 
lose  all  or  part  of  their  social  security 
benefits  because  they  earned  over  $1,200. 
This  hardship  seems  unjust  to  me.  At  a 
time  in  life  when  a  person  needs  some 
outside  income  to  supplement  his  social 
security  benefits,  or  may  be  physically 
able  to  work  and  enjoy  working,  the  pres- 
ent social  security  system  imposes  fi- 
nancial difficulty  on  him  by  cutting  his 
benefits  because  he  earns  more  than 
$1,200  on  his  own. 

It  should  also  be  emphasized  that  the 
existing  program  is  contrary  to  the 
American  system  of  encouraging  people 
to  support  themselves.  If  an  individual 
wants  to  use  his  initiative  he  should  not 
be  penalized  as  the  present  situation  pro- 
vides. Clearly  some  new  balance  must  be 
struck. 

The  social  security  program  contrib- 
utes a  great  deal  to  the  well-being  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  Yet  many  of  the 
Nation's  senior  generation  are  not  con- 
tent to  accept  full  retirement.  Through 
longer  life  expectancy  and  American  ini- 
tiative a  growing  number  of  Americans 
approaching  retirement  age  still  want 
to  share  in  the  economic  prosperity  of 
the  Nation.  They  should  be  allowed  to 
do  so  without  being  penalized  by  losses 
in  benefits  from  a  fimd  which  their  own 
earnings  have  helped  to  build. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gross)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Morse,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weltner  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
RoNCALio) ,  for  30  minutes,  on  Monday, 
February  1 ;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Polanco-Abreu  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gross)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  HORTON. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  2.  An  act  to  amend  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  more 
effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  requirements 
of  the  executive  agencies  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

S.  507.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  extend  aid  on  account  of 
defects  in  properties  purchased  with  financ- 
ing assistance  under  chapter  37,  title  38, 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.) , 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  February  1,  1965, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

437.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation, entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with 
States  and  other  public  agencies  in  plan- 
ning for  changes  in  the  use  of  agricultural 
land  In  rapidly  expanding  urban  areas  and 
in  other  nonagricultural  use  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  tlie  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

438.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  certain  appro- 
priations have  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 
which  Indicates  a  necessity  for  supplemental 
estimates  of  appropriations,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

439.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  projxjsed 
legislation,  entitled  "A  bill  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  Federal  Reserve  banlcs 
maintain  certain  reserves  in  gold  certificates 
against  deposit  liabilities";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

440.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  operations  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
fiscal  year  1964,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  June 
11,  1878,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

441.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  inadequate  determination  of  in- 
direct cost  allowances  under  certain  research 


project  grants  awarded  and  administered  by 
the  Public  Health  Service,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

442.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  unnecessary  cost  to  the  Government 
through  the  leasing  of  electronic  data  proc- 
essing systems  by  Loclcheed  Missiles  &  Space 
Co.,  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  Department  of  De- 
fense; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

443.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor. National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  report  on  the  dis- 
posal of  certain  foreign  excess  property  In 
accordance  with  section  404(d)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (63  Stat.  377,  399),  (40  U.S.C.  514);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

444.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  tlie 
United  States,  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  records  pro- 
posed for  disposal  pursuant  to  57  Stat.  380, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration . 

445.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney 
General,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation,  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section 
1498  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  define 
the  word  'owner'  ";  to  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Judiciary. 

446.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation,  entitled  "A  bill 
relating  to  applications  for  writs  of  hal>eas 
corpus  by  persons  In  custody  pursuant  to  tlie 
judgment  of  a  State  court";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

447.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  extend 
the  term  during  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  make  fisheries  loans 
under  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956.  and 
for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

448.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  certified  copy 
of  amendments  to  the  regulations  govern- 
ing the  numbering  of  undocumented  vessels, 
promulgated  by  the  Commandant  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  pursuant  to  subsection  7 
(a)  of  46  US.C.  527d;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

449.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  UJS.  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting  a  report  relative  to  posi- 
tions In  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
in  certain  grades  of  the  general  schedule  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
pursuant  to  section  503(a)  of  title  V  of  Pub- 
lic Law  84-854;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  146.  Res- 
olution authorizing  payment  of  compensa- 
tion for  certain  committee  employees;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  3) .  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas :  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  203.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  set  aside  funds 
for  research  into  spinal  cord  injuries  and  dis- 
eases; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  4). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans'  Affairs.     H.R.   214.     A   bill   to  repeal 


.ha9ter  43  of  title  38,  United  States  Code; 
wuHmendment  (Rept.  No.  5).  Referred  to 
the  committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
qrate  of  the  Union. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  228.  A  bill  to  amend 
eSuon  314(k)  of  title  38,  Unitea  States  Code 
to  authorize  payment  of  statutory  awards  for 
!^ch  anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  use  specified 
therein;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No  6  . 
Slferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
HR  3779    A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors and  disability  Insurance  system  to  In- 
crease' benefits,  Improve  the  actuarial  status 
of  the  disability  insurance  trust  fund,  and 
extend  coverage,  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
ritv  Act  to  provide  additional  Federal  finan- 
cial participation  in  the  Federal-State  public 
assistance  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BRAY: 
HR  3780.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  49  of 
title  10  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  fees 
m  excess  of  SIO  lor  attorueys  and  agents  In 
connection  with  certain  claims  filed  with  the 
militarv   departments    by    members    of    the 
Armed  Forces,   and   for   other   purposes;    to 
the  Conmiittee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    BROYHILL    of   Virginia    (by 
request)  : 
HR  3781.  A   bill   to   establish   a   national 
flower  of  tlie  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BURKE: 
HR  3782.  A  bill    to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue   Code    of    1954   to   allow    a    credit 
against  Income   tax  to  individuals  for  cer- 
tain expenses  incurred  in  providing  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
\lGiins 

HR  3783.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  certain  forms  of 
nickel  be  admitted  free  of  duty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
HR  3784.  A  bill  to  amend  section  104  of 
the  Revised  Statutes   of  the  United   States 
relating  to  proceedings  against  certain  wit- 
nesses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON : 
HR  3785.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  from  $1,200 
to  $2,400   the   amount  of   outside   earnings 
permitted    each    year    without    deductions 
from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
HR  3786.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  right  of 
persons   to  be  represented  by  attorneys  In 
matters  before  Federal  agencies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  3787.  A    bill    to    authorize    the   sale, 
without  regard  to  the  6-month  waiting  pe- 
riod prescribed,  of  zinc  proposed  to  be  dis- 
posed   of    pursuant    to    the    Strategic    and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act;    to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CULVER: 
H.R.  3788.  A  bill  to  revive  and  reenact  as 
amended  the  act  entitled  "An  act  creating 
the  City  of  Clinton  Bridge  Commission  and 
authorizing    said    commission   and    its   suc- 
cessors to  acquire  by  purchase  or  condemna- 
tion and  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
a  bridge   or   bridges   across   the   Mississippi 
River  at  or  near  Clinton,  Iowa,  and  at  or  near 


Fulton,  111,"  approved  December  21,  1944;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CUR'nS: 
H.R.  3789.  A    bill   to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  expenses  Incurred  for  the  medical 
care  of  his  parents  if  they  would  be  eligible 
for  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  under  title 
I  or  XVI   of  the  Social  Security  Act,  even 
though  they  are  not  actually  dependent  upon 
him;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJl.3790.  A  bill  to  amend  section  212  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
for  the  deduction  of  certain  expenses  paid  or 
Incurred  in  a  search  for  a  business  or  invest- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  3791.  A   bin   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  basic  re- 
search in  science  by  the  allowance  of  a  tax 
credit  for  contributions  and  other  expendi- 
tures for  basic  research  In  science;    to  tiie 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  3792.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  case  of 
inability  of  the  President  or  Vice  President 
or  interim  successor;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.  3793.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  2-year  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for  all 
elementary  and  secondary  school  children  in 
all  of  the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  3794.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  make  available  to  stu- 
dents in  all  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
textbooks  selected  by  such  schools;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  3795.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  lim- 
itation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  FLOOD : 
H.R.  3796.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
to  establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  to  provide  grants  for 
researcli  and  development,  to  Increase  grants 
for  construction  of  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment works,  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  standards  of  water  quality  to  aid  in  pre- 
venting, controlling,  and  abating  pollution 
of  interstate  waters,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  3797.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  fur- 
ther for  the  prevention  of  accidents  In  coal 
mines;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 
H.R.  3798.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  initiate  with  the  several 
States  a  cooperative  program  for  the  conser- 
vation, development,  and  enhancement  of 
the  Nation's  anadromous  fish,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HR  3799.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  Bakersfleld,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  HALL: 
.    H  R  3800.  A  bin  to  amend  titles  I  and  XVi 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize  the 
Federal-State  programs  of  health   care   for 
the  aged  by  authorizing  any  State  to  provide 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  to  Individuals 
eligible   therefor    (and   assist    In   providing 
health  care  for  other  aged  Individuals)  un- 
der voluntary  private  health  Insurance  plans, 
and  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  tax  incentives  to  encoxn-age 
prepayment  health  Insurance  for  the  aged; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H  R  3801.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I  and  XV I 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize  the 


Federal-State   programs  of  health   care   for 
the  aged  by  authorizing  any  State  to  provide 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  to  Individuals 
eligible    therefor    (and    assist   in   providing 
health  care  for  other  aged  individuals)   un- 
der voluntary  private  health  Insurance  plans, 
and  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  tax  Incentives  to  encourage 
prepayment  health  insurance  for  the  aged; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.R.  3802.  A  bin  to  amend  titles  I  and  XVI 
of  tlie  Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize  the 
Federal-State   programs  of  health  care   for 
the  aged  by  authorizing  any  State  to  provide 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  to  individuals 
eligible    therefor    (and    assist   In   providing 
health  care  for  other  aged  individuals)  un- 
der voluntary  private  health  insurance  plans, 
and  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  tax  inceutives  to  encourage 
prepayment  liealth  insurance  for  the  aged; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.R.  3803.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I  and  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize  the 
Federal-State   programs   of   health   care   for 
the  aged  by  authorizing  any  State  to  provide 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  to  Individuals 
eligible   therefor    (and   assist   in    providing 
health  care  for  other  aged  Individuals)   un- 
der voluntary  private  health  Insurance  plans, 
and  to  amend  the  Int«rnal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  tax  incentives  to  encourage 
prepayment  health  insurance  for  the  aged; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  3804.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States   Code,   to   liberalize   the   special   pro- 
visions relating  to  marriages;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3805.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  special  considera- 
tion for  certain  disabled  veterans  suffering 
deafness;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  3806.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  721,  and 
section  757  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
limit  review  of  insurance  extra  hazards  de- 
terminations by  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  to"  2  years  from  the  date  of 
original  decision;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  3807.  A  bin  to  amend  section  107  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  benefits  authorized  therein  shall  be  at  a 
rate  in  pesos  as  is  equivalent  to  $0.50  for  each 
dollar  authorized  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana: 
H.R.  3808.  A  bill  to  authorize  th?  improve- 
ment for  navigation  of  Burns  Waterway 
Harbor.  Ind.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worlis. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri: 
H.R.  3809.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Caru- 
thersville.  Mo.;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 
HR.  3810.  A   bin   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
Income  and  documentary  stamp  tax  treat- 
ment  of   certain   real   property   condemna- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LAIRD: 
HR.  3811.  A  bin  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  sur- 
vivor beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her 
entitlement    to    benefits    by    reason    of    a 
marriage  or  remarriage  which  occurs  after 
he  or  she  attains  age  62;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H  R.  3812.  A  bin  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 
HR  3813.  A    bill    to    authorize    the    Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  extend  aid  on  ac- 
count of  structural  defects  in  properties  pur- 
chased with  financing  assistance  under  chap- 
ter 37.  title  38,  United  States  Code;   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans*  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD : 
H.R.  3814.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  manda- 
tory  reporting   by  physicians    and   institu- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  certain 
physical  abuse  of  children;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
ByMr.  NEDZI: 
H  R  3815.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3816.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Hxunanitles 
Foundation  to  promote  progress,  research, 
and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and  the 
arts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3817.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  family 
dislocation  allowances  received  by  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  shall  not  be  included  in 
their  gross  income  for  income  tax  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN  (by  request) : 
HR.  3818.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain 
certain  reserves  in  gold  certificates  against 
deposit  liabilities;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Ciarrency. 

By  Mr.  FELLY: 
HR.3819.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Economic  Conversion  and  Diversification 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  3820.  A  bill  to  require  that  a  portion 
of  Government  parking  facilities  at  national 
monuments  and  memorials  and  Government 
buildings  be  reserved  for  use  by  visitors  con- 
fined to  wheelchairs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  3821.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  pro- 
hibit the  furnishing  of  certain  assistance  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 
H.R.  3822.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  au- 
thorization of  up  to  2  years'  constructive 
service  credit  to  those  Medical  Service  Corps 
officers  now  on  active  duty  with  the  uni- 
formed services  who  are  required  to  have 
advanced  training  beyond  the  4-year  college 
level  as  a  precondition  to  their  appointment, 
and  that  those  Medical  Service  Corps  officers 
hereinafter  appointed  be  so  credited;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  3823.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  income  tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled individual,  for  expenses  for  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide  an 
additional  exemption  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is  phys- 
ically or  mentally  incapable  of  caring  for 
himself;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  3824.  A  bill  to  amend  section  218  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  enable  States, 
through  Federal-State  agreement,  to  provide 
further  opportunity  for  certain  State  em- 
ployees to  elect  coverage  under  the  Insurance 
system  established  by  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
HR.  3825.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out any  deductions  from  benefits  thereun- 
der; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


ByMr.  SICKLES: 
H.R.  3826.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  so  as  to  permit 
injured  employees  entitled  to  receive  medical 
services  under  such  act  to  utilize  the  services 
of  podiatrists;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  3827.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  con- 
cerning gifts  to  minors  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  STALBAUM: 
H.R.  3828.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by   the   Agricultural    Marketing   Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Bv  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  3829.  A  bill  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain  production,  to  establish  a  cropland  re- 
tirement program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  3830.  A  bill  to  increase  benefits  under 
the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  system,  to  provide  child's  insur- 
ance benefits  beyond  age  18  while  in  school, 
to  provide  widow's  benefits  at  age  60  on  a 
reduced  basis,  to  provide  benefits  for  certain 
individuals  not  otherwise  eligible  at  age  72, 
to  improve  the  actuarial  status  of  the  trust 
funds,  to  extend  coverage,  to  improve  the 
public  assistance  programs  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 
H.R.  3831.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  clarify  the  provisions 
thereof  with  respect  to  furnishing  of  drugs 
and  medicines  to  certain  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3832.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  grants  to 
assist  construction  of  State  home  facilities 
for  furnishing  nursing  home  care  to  war  vet- 
erans; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  UD  ALL: 
H.R.  3833.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3834.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WATSON: 
H.R.  3835.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  mineral  interests  hereto- 
fore acquired  by  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WH ALLEY: 
H.R.  3836.  A  bill  to  amend  section  331  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  In 
order  to  continue  the  indemnity  payment 
program  for  farmers;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  249.  Joint   resolution    to   provide 
for  an  urban  renewal  code  enforcement  proj- 
ect In  the  Adams-Morgan  area,  and  to  en- 
courage and  assist  rehabilitation  of  homes 
and  businesses  in  such  area;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.J.  Res.  250.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  relating  to  succession  to  the 
Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency  and  to  cases 
where  the  President  Is  unable  to  discharge 
^he  powers  and  duties  of  his  office;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.J.  Res.  251.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
a  contribution  to  certain  inhabitants  of  the 
Ryukyu    Islands   for   death    and   lnj\iry   to 
persons,  and  for  use  of  and  damage  to  pri- 
vate property,  arising  from  acts  and  omis- 
sions of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  or  members 
thereof,   after  Augiist   15,   1945,   and  before 
April  28,  1952;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


By  Mr.  MORTON: 
H.J.  Res.  252.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.J.  Res.  253.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  directing  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  xuidertake  a  fair.  Impartial,  and 
controlled  test  of  krebiozen;  and  directing 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  with- 
hold  action  on  any  new  drug  application  be- 
fore it  on  krebiozen  until  the  completion  of 
such  test;  and  authorizing  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  the  sum  of  $250,000;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Coin, 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ROUSH: 
H.J.  Res.  254.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  succession  to  the 
Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency  and  to  cases 
where  the  President  Is  unable  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
H.J.  Res.  255.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States   relative   to   equal   rights  for 
n^en  and  women:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WATSON: 
H.J.  Res.  256.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States;    to    the    Committee    on   the 
Judlcl.^ry. 

H.J.  Res.  257.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve  to  the  people  of 
each  State  power  to  determine  the  composi- 
tion of  its  legislature  and  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  membership  thereof  in  accord- 
ance with  law  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  148.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Ethics  in 
the  legislative  branch  of  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
H.  Res.  148.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  closing  of  certain 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  and  doml- 
ciliaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.  Res.  149.  Resolution    providing   for   ex- 
penses of  conducting  studies  and  investiga- 
tions  authorized   by  House   Resolution   84; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS   (by  request) : 

H.R.  3837.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lulsa 
Pono  Parinas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3838.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jean  Chen 
Pan  (Pan  Chu  Jean-Chen) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO : 

H.R.  3839.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aurora 
Aduviso  Kostner;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3840.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Ng;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3841.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Lolacono;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3842.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Abraham 
Kiall;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MR  3843    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Despina 
Kouloumoundras;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

"^^Hr'3844.  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Sta- 
bile Bevllacqua;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

'^"hr'^3845.  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gertrude 
Payne-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  AYRES: 
HR  3846.  A  bill  for  the  relier  of  LlberatO 
Cornacchione;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 

^'h^R^3847.  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Chariklia  Laikopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
HR  3848.  A   bill   for    the   relief   of   Mary 
Bernadette  Llnehan;    to  the   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BOGGS: 
HR.3849.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
J.  Mlkolaski;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE : 
HR.3850.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernardo 
Colella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CAREY: 
H.R.  3851.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  M.  S. 
Ctilu  and   her   son    and   daughters;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3852.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
M.  Fernandez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Bv  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  3853.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Cimino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  3854.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Uldarlco 
Paraskevas;   to  the  Committee   on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.DELANEY: 
H.R.  3855.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Meropl 
Paraskevas:    to  the  Committee   on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3856.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Smereczynska  Yarasezsky;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  judiciary. 

H.R.  3857.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Annellese 
Schlaak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3858.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfonso 
Glammo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3859.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlttorlo 
Danovaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3860.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Irlnl 
Vasiliadis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3861.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Efraz 
Arsaguli  Istepanyan;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3862.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salomon 
and  Etelca  Friedmann  Falus;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3863.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
Davi:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  3864.  A  bill  for  the  Incorporation  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  War  Veterans  Associa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

ByMr.  FINO: 
H.R.  3865.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Corrado 
Fronte  and  Sebastlana  Fronte;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3866.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Llborlo 
Tortorlci;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3867.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glacomo 
La  Corte;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3868.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Pilingeri;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3869.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesca 
Maria  Arcurl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3870.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stephan 
Simon  Jordan  and  Elisabeth  Jordan;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3871.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 
Amato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3872.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cesarlna 
Seslni;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3873.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Giuliano;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ByMr.  GIAIMO: 
H.R.  3874.  A    bill   for    the   relief    of    Mrs. 
Glovanna  lacobelll;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3875.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Panagiota  Vastakis  and  Soteros  Vastakis;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  3876.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Antonla  Moore;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3877.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Char 
Ming  Fong;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
H.R.  3878.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Berta 
Gulnlk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  3879.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernest 
Bulllet;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  3880.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Douald 
McCallum  Miller;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
H.R.  3881.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Amy 
Sybil  Dennlston;  to  the  Conmalttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
H.R.  3882.  A   bill   for  the   relief   of  Maria 
Garzla  Lo  Piccolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3883.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christina 
Kazub  (also  known  as  Krystyna  Kazub);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachiisetts : 

H.R.  3884.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmela 

Santoro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3885.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  and 

Maria  Marques;    to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  3886.  A  bill  for  the  relief  Glusepplna 

Gesualdi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3887.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 

Arsena;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 

H.R.  3888.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Maria 

Desimone;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 

ciarv. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  3889.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
Valdivia  Sanchez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PURCELL: 
H.R.  3890.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cleopatra 

A.  Palmejar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  3891.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Fernando  Gomes  DeCarvalho;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3892.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michele 
Bonglardlna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3893.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Pitino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3894.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Panettl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3895.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Fell- 
clsima  B.  Dtunlao;  to  the  Committee  on  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3896.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Evangelista;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  3897.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Compton 

B.  Thelrcns;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

HIi.3898.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sarolta 
Szentmlklosi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  SICKLES: 

HIl.3899.  A  bill  for  the  reHef  of  C.  R. 
Sheaffer  &  Sons;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HH.  3900.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jong  Wan 
Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3901.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Elisa- 
beth von  OberndorfT;  to  the  Oommittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  TENZER: 

H  Jl.  3902.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Donald 
Liu  and  his  wife,  EmUie  Chua  Liu;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3903.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mad- 
jid  Yaghmai;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 

H.R.3904.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Antonio  Ramirez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3905.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Bibl  Dal- 
Jeet  Kaiu-;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VANIK : 

H Jl.  3906.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Todaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3907.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hansel  L. 
Steele,  Christopher  W.  Steele  and  Celine  Y. 
Steele;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3908.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  An- 
thony C.  Nasslf;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3909.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rozalia 
Takacs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.3910.  A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Marlja 
Pust;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WATSON: 

H.R.  3911.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  mineral  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  seventy-nine  and  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-foiu-  one-thoxxsandths  acres 
located  near  Orangebiu-g,  S.C,  to  Allen  E. 
Dominick,  the  owner  of  such  property;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

84.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  clerk  of  council,  city  of  Lakewood,  Ohio, 
petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolution 
with  reference  to  requesting  Congress  and 
other  agencies  of  Government  to  immedi- 
ately enforce  laws  for  the  prevention  and 
prohibition  of  the  destruction  of  otir  free- 
doms by  Conamunist  activities,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rtnes. 

■»  ^mW  ■■ ■ 


SENATE 

Thursday,  January  28, 1965 

The  Senate'met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer (Mr.  INOUYE)  . 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father.  God,  all  the  ways  of  our 
need  lead  to  Thee.  Our  futile  attempts 
by  ourselves  to  solve  life's  problems  but 
tell  us  that  all  is  vanity.  Our  deepest 
cravings  but  drive  us  to  Thy  everlastmg 
arms.  ,        ^,  ^ 

May  the  spiritual  verities  by  which  we 
really  Uve  assert  their  sovereignty  and 
ascendance  over  our  hearts  and  minds, 
as  with  unbroken  vigil  we  keep  the 
perpetual  light  of  faith  burning  over  the 
inner  shrine  of  the  soul. 

Endue  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  those 
who  have  been  trusted  with  responsi- 
bUity  and  authority  in  these  troublous 
times.  For  the  preservation  of  liberty, 
for  the  defeat  of  all  tyranny,  for  the  re- 
demption of  democracy  from  its  failures, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace  in  all  the  earth,  we  lift  our 
hearts  to  Thee,  O  God  of  our  salvation. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name,  we  ask 
it.    Amen. 
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DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  28,  1965. 
To  the  Senate- 
Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Kon.  Daniel  K.  Inouye.  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Hawaii,   to  perform   the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  INOUYE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, January  27,  1965,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


ECONOMIC  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  20) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  Economic 
Report  of  the  President,  together  with 
the  annual  report  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 


REPORT    OF    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  Tuesday,  January  26.  1965,  the 
following  report  of  a  committee  was  sub- 
mitted on  January  27,  1965: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  with  amendments: 

S.  3.  A  bill  to  provide  public  works  and 
economic  development  programs,  and  the 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist 
In  development  of  the  Appalachian  region; 
(Rept.  No.  13). 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  connection  with  the  morning  hour  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
Cooperation    of  Secretary    of   Agriculture 

With  States  and  Public  Agencies  in  Use 

OF  Certain  Land 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 


cooperate  with  States  and  other  public  agen- 
cies in  planning  for  changes  in  the  use  of 
agricultural  land  in  rapidly  expanding  urban 
areas  and  in  other  nonagricultural  use  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Disposal  of  Certain  M.'vterials  From 
Supplemental  Stockpile 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
chromium  metal,  acid  grade  fluorspar,  and 
silicon  carbide  from  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Elimination  of  Requirement  That  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  Maintain  Certain  Reserves 
IN  Gold  Certificates  Against  Deposit 
Liabilities 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  maintain  certain  reserves 
in  gold  certificates  against  deposit  liabilities 
(With  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  op  Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  President  and  members 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  oi  tlie  District 
of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  govern- 
ment, for  the  fiscal  year  1964  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  on  Inadequate  Determination  of 
Indirect  Cost  Allowances  Under  Certain 
Research  Project  Grants 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  inadequate  determination 
of  Indirect  cost  allowances  under  certain  re- 
search project  grants  awarded  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  Public  Healtli  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
dated  January  1965  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Sales  and  Transfers  of  Foreign 
Excess  Property 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  sales  and  transfers  of  foreign  excess 
property,  for  the  calendar  year  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Report   on   Disposal  of   Certain   Tracking 
Equipment 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C..  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  of  certain  tracking  equipment  at 
Esselen  Park,  Johannesbxirg,  South  Africa;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Proposed     Concession     Contract    at    Oak 
Bottom  Site  in  the  Whiskeytown  Reser- 
voir   Area,   California 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,    transmitting,    pursuant   to  law,   a 
proposed  concession  contract  at  the  Oak  Bot- 
tom site  in  the  Whiskeytown  Reservoir  Area, 
California  (with  accompany  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Positions  in  Grades  GS-16,  GS-17, 
AND  GS-18 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  positions  in  grades  GS-16,  GS-17, 
and  GS-18,  for  the  year  1964  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced,  read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON  (by  request): 
S.  797.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain  certain 
reserves  in  gold  certificates  against  deposit 
liabilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Robertson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
S.  738.  A  bill  to  establish  qualifications  for 
persons  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   MONDALE: 
S.  799.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Manou- ' 
chag  Partoghian;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Saltonstall)    (by  request) : 
S.  800.  A  bill   to  authorize   appropriations 
during  fiscal  year   1966  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and  re- 
search,   development,    test,    and    evaluation, 
for   the   Armed  Forces,  and  for   other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Russell  wlien  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BOGGS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DOMINICK)  : 

S.801.  A  bill  to  improve  the  balance-of- 
payments  position  of  the  United  States  by 
permitting  the  use  of  reserved  foreign  cur- 
rencies in  lieu  of  dollars  for  current  ex- 
penditures; to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 

S.  802.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jillian  Vera 
Griffiths  Hussey; 

S.  803.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ching  Zal 
Yen  and  his  wife,  Faung  Hwa  Yen;  and 

S.  804.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wie  Lie 
Bong  and  Jenny  Kim-Yang  (nee  Lie)  Bong; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT   (by  request)  : 

S.  805.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  Act  to  authorize  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  an  increase 
in  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbright  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 

S.  806.  A  bill  to  promote  the  utilization  of 
Indian-owned  resources  by  Indians  of  the 
three  affiliated  tribes  of  the  Fort  Berthold 
Reservation;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LAUSCHE : 

S.  807.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lubomira 
Chodakiewicz  (Luba  Hodakievic);  and 

S.  808.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Evangelia 
Georges  Tsounoe;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HiCKENLOOPER)  : 

S.  809.  A  bill  to  revive  and  reenact  as 
amended  the  act  entitled  "An  act  creating 
the  City  of  Clinton  Bridge  Commission  and 
authorizing  said  commission  and  its  succes- 
sors to  acquire  by  purchase  or  condemnation 
and  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a 
bridge  or  bridges  across  the  Mississippi  River 
at  or  near  Clinton,  Iowa,  and  at  or  near  Ful- 
ton, 111.,"  approved  December  21,  1944;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

S.  810.  A  bill  authorizing  the  establishment 
of  the  Herbert  Hoover  National  Monument  In 


the  State  of  Iowa;  to  the  Conunittee  on  In- 
tprior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Vsee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  he 
introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

BV  Mr    McNAMARA   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Ci.ARK,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  GRuening,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
McGovern,    Mr.    Morse.    Mr.    Moss, 
Mrs.    Neuberger,    Mr.    Pastore,    Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Yarborough,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Ohio)  : 
«;  811    A  bill  to  provide  assistance  in  the 
development  of  new  or  improved  programs  to 
helo"  older   persons   through    grants   to    the 
cXs  for  community  planning  and  services 
and  for  training,  through  research,  develop- 
ment, or  training  project  grants,  and  to  es- 
^blish   within    the   Department   of   Health, 
Fducation,  and  Welfare  an  operating  agency 
to  be  designated  as  the  "Administration  on 
Aging":    to   the    Committee   on   Labor   and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McNamara  when 
be  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr    McNAMARA   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
MusKiE.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  IMetcalf,  Mr. 
INOUVE.  Mr.  Bayh.  Mr.  Montoya.  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  McIntyre)  : 
S  812  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  of  pub- 
lic works  and  other  eccnomic  programs  m  a 
coordinated  effort  to  aid  economically  dis- 
advantaged areas  of  the  Nation:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McNamara  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 
S  813.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  establish  a  reserve  of  at  least  500 
million  ounces  of  silver  for  national  defense 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 

Ciirrcncv 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S  814'  A  bill  to  require  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  maintain  reserves  in  gold  certifi- 
cates of  not  less  than  10  percent  against  its 
deposits  and  not  less  than  15  percent  against 
its  notes  in  circulation,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses:    to   the   Committee  on   Banking  and 

Currency.  ,         .„ 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
BvMr.  FONG: 

S  815."  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 

amoimts  paid  for  refreshment,  service,  and 

merchandise   at   roofgardens,   cabarets,   and 

similar  places:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

S  816  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  in- 
dividuals employed  by  a  contractor  of  the 
Forest  Service  who  were  not  paid  for  their 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  817  A  bill  to  authorize  a  Little  DeU 
project  in  the  State  of  Utah  for  flood  con- 
trol, water  supply,  and  recreational  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  when  he 
Introduced    the    last    above-mentioned    bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
BvMr.  CASE: 

S  818"  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joao  Andre 
Senos:  lio  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  819.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  permit  child's  insur- 
ance benefits  to  continue  after  age  18  in  the 
case  of  certain  children  who  are  full-tinae 
students  after  attaining  such  age,  and  to 
increase  the  annual  amount  individuals  are 
permitted  to  earn  without  suffering  deduc- 


tions from  the  Insurance  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S  820.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I  and  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize  the  Fed- 
eral-State programs  of  health  care  for  the 
aged  by  authorizing  any  State  to  provide 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  to  Individuals 
eligible  therefor  (and  assist  in  providing 
health  care  for  other  aged  individuals)  under 
voluntary  private  health  insurance  plans, 
and  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  tax  incentives  to  encourage 
prepayment  health  Insurance  for  the  aged; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Ehvin)  : 
S  821.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  acreage-poundage  marketing  quotas 
for  tobacco;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
BvMr.McGEE: 
S.  822."  A  bill   to  authorize   the   Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  public  land 
in  Wvoming   to   Clara  Dozier  Wire;    to  the 
Comniittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By   Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S  823.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luigi  FUippo 
LoCicero,    Michael    Anthony    LoCicero,    and 
Domenic  Louis  LoCicero; 

S.  824.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mayranl 
Tozan  and  Araksi  Tozan; 

S.825.  A   bill  for  the  relief   of   Daroslava 

Martiriovich  Bulatovich;  ^  .,..    ^ 

S.  826.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Har  Gobind 

Khorana;  ^        ,r     * 

S.827.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kara  Yuet 

Moy:  and 

S.  828.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cha  Ml  Hi; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DODD : 
S.  829.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Enrico  Ago- 
stini  and  Celestino  Agostlni; 

S.  830.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Haralambos 
Atovnatan  and  Agatoniki  Atoynatan;   and 
c    S'831.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francis  Zer- 
jav;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  McGEE: 
S.  832.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jung  Soon 
Choi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
S.  833.  A   bill   for   the    relief   of   Frank   J. 
Kreysa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S  834.  A    bill   for   the   relief   of   Julianna 
Rado:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ELLENDER: 
S.  835.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ante  Cibllic; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DoDD)  : 
S.  836.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wool  Products 
Labeling  Act  of  1939  to  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  exclude  from  the 
provisions  of  that  act  wool  products  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  disclosure  of  wool  fiber 
CO  itent  is  not  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  consumer;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts : 
S.  837.'  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elena  Savlno 
Coviello; 

S.  838.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ibrahim 
Zeytinoglu,  Zeynep  Zeytinoglu,  and  Fusun 
Zeytinoglu; 

S.  839.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Araxle  Puzant 
Tekevan; 

S.840.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chrlstos 
Stratls; 


S.842.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Plmentel  De  Sousa; 

S.  843.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Shiro 
Shlmosato; 

S.  844.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Francisco 
B.  deCarvalho; 

S.  845.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Luis  Agular 
Duarte;  ,  ^, 

S.  846.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Joal  Claudlo 

S.  847.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Patrick  K. 
Yen  and  family; 

S.  848.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Lillian  Chu 


S.  841.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of  ^Maria- 
Asuncion  Pernas  Panego; 


^.^849.  A  bUl  for   the   relief   of   Arminda 
Padua  Vlseu; 

S.  850.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  L. 

S  851.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt.  Ber- 
nard L.  LaMountain,  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired) ; 
S.852.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Susan  A. 

Tikiryan;  and  ,     ^  ^^     ,       xr 

S  853  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles  N. 
Legarde  and  his  wife,  Beatrice  E.  Legarde; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HART: 
S.  854.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Bogoljoub 
Voukovitch;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GORE: 
S  855    A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Doris  Annie 
Buston   Lucas;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary.  ,,        ,   .. 

By  Mr.   GORE    (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Bass)  : 
S  856.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of 
R.  M.  Clark;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

ByMr.  JAVITS: 
S.  857.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Styllianl 
Papathanasiou; 

S.858.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Chang  Ah 

S.  859.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tor  OS  Toroslan;  ,       ,„  « 

S.  860.  A  bill  for  the  rellif  of  Aziza  (Susan) 
Sasson; 

S.  861.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Alva  Arling- 
ton Games; 

S.  862    A   bin  for  the  relief  of  Woo   Zee- 

Chlng;  \  ^    ^  ,« 

S.  863.  A    bUl  ^or    the   relief   of   Carmelo 

Schinacl;  \ 

S  864.  A  bni  foii  the  relief  of  RozS  Feuer. 

S  865    A  bni  foyi  the  relief  of  Mannor  Lee; 

S.  866.  A  bin  fbr  the  relief  of  Angolo  Cop- 
pola; _,  , 

S  867   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Young  Wf.1; 

S  868.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mother 
Azucena  de  San  Jose  (nee  Carmen  Hernandez 
Agullar) ;  _         _ 

5.869.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Yom  Tov 
Yashayahu  Briszk; 

5.870.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kaloyan  D. 
Kalovanoff; 

S.  871.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto  Enzo 

S.  872.  A  bni  for  the  rehef  of  Vasil  Laci; 

S.  873.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Tonl 
Schwarz; 

S  874.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Palmerina 
Caira  and  her  minor  chndren,  Mauro  Caira 
and  Ciazio  Caira; 

S.  875,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WUfredo  R. 
Emano;  .     . 

S.  876.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maggionna 
Magnante: 

S.  877.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jacob.  MalKa, 
and  David  Kalkstein; 

S  878.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mo.her 
Estella  Mary  de  San  Jose  (nee  Matfide 
Gandarinas  Slgler);  ,,    o   v 

S  879.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sa  Suk: 

s'880.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Caterlna 
Cona;  ^     .        .   , 

5.881.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Apostol 
Christoforides; 

5.882.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
L.  Cabezon; 
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S.  883.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Pana- 
giotis  Boutsalis; 

S.  884.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eleftharlos 
Georgalos; 

S.  885.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Gigante: 

S.  886.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 
PiUltano; 

S.  887.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aglaia  Gian- 
natos  Efthymiou; 

S.  888.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Fiannaca;  and 

S.  889.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Loukla 
Vouxinou:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  890.  A    bill    for    the   relief    of    Joaquim 
Manuel  De  Oliveira;   to  the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Andekson,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Hol- 
land.   Mr.    Allott,    Mr.     Bennett, 
Mr.    DcMiNicK,     Mr.    Hruska,    Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr. 
Miller,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Simpson,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen)  : 
S.  891.  A    bill    to    adjust   wheat    and   feed 
grain    production,    to   establish   a   cropland 
retirement  program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hickenlooper 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PASTORE  (by  request)  : 

S.J.  Res.  34.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  on  Presidential  power  and  succession; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pastore  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

TO  EXPRESS  THE  SENSE  OF  THE 
CONGRESS  RELATING  TO  BAL- 
ANCE OF  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  JAVITS  '  for  himself,  Mr.  Miller, 
and  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho)  submitted  a 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  14)  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
achievement  of  balance  of  payments 
equilibrium  is  essential  and  that  the 
United  States  should  take  the  initiative  in 
calling  for  an  international  economic 
conference,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Javits,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


TO  EXPRESS  THE  SENSE  OF  THE 
CONGRESS  RELATING  TO  MORE 
EFFECTIVE  MEANS  TO  RESTRAIN 
THE  OUTFLOW  OF  PRIVATE  CAPI- 
TAL 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  15)  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  to  develop 
more  effective  means  to  restrain  the  out- 
flow of  private  capital  the  President 
should  establish  an  Advisory  Committee 
on  Capital  Export  Policy,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

'See  the  above  concurrent  resolution  ' 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Javits,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 

AMENDMENT  OF  SENATE  RULES  TO 
REQUIRE  ROLLCALL  VOTES  ON 
PASSAGE  OF  PROPOSED  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  STENNIS  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  67'  to  amend  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  to  require  rollcall  vote  on  passage 
of  proposed  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in  full 
when  submitted  by  Mr.  Stennis,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONTINUATION  OF  AUTHORITY  OP 
COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS  TO  MAKE  CERTAIN 
STUDIES 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  68)  continuing  the  authority 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions to  make  certain  studies  as  to  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  the  operation 
of  the  Government,  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

<See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  McClellan, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


ELIMINATION  OF  REQUIREMENT 
THAT  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKS 
MAINTAIN  CERTAIN  RESERVES  IN 
GOLD  CERTIFICATES  AGAINST 
DEPOSIT   LIABILITIES 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
keeping  with  the  statement  I  made  Tues- 
day. I  introduce,  by  request,  the  admin- 
istration's bill  to  amend  the  gold  reserve 
requirements  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  reads  as  follows: 

A  bill  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that 
Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain  certain 
reserves  in  gold  certificates  against  de- 
posit liabilities 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
sentence  of  the  third  paragraph  of  section 
16  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended 
(12  U.S.C.  413),  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "reserves  in  gold  certificates  of 
not  less  than  25  per  centum  against  its  de- 
posits and". 

Sec.  2.  The  eighteenth  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 16  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  467).  is  further  amended 
by  substituting  a  period  for  the  comma  after 
the  word  "notes"  and  striking  out  the 
remainder  of  the  paragraph. 

The  bill  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
by  a  letter  which  reads  as  follows: 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Presideiit  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill,  "To  elim- 
inate the  requirement  that  Federal  Reserve 
banks  maintain  certain  reserves  in  gold  cer- 
tificates against  deposit  liabilities." 

The  proposed  legislation,  which  is  designed 
to  implement  the  recommendation  made  by 
President  Johnson  in  his  Economic  Report, 
would  eliminate  the  present  requirement 
that  every  Federal  Reserve  bank  shall  main- 
tain reserves  in  gold  certificates  of  not  less 
than   25   percent   against   its   deposits.     No 


change  would  be  made  in  the  requirement 
that  every  Federal  Reserve  bank  shall  main- 
tain  reserves  In  gold  certificates  of  not  less 
than  25  percent  against  Its  Federal  Reserve 
notes  In  actual  circulation. 

By  the  end  of  1964,  the  ratio  of  Federal 
Reserve  gold  certificate  reserves  to  the  ag- 
gregate  note  and  deposit  liabilities  had  de- 
clined to  below  28  percent,  a  drop  of  more 
than  2  percent  in  the  space  of  a  year.  This 
decline  in  the  ratio  primarily  reflected  the 
gro\vth  both  in  Federal  Reserve  notes  in 
circulation  and  in  Federal  Reserve  deposits 
that  accompanied  the  expansion  of  the  econ- 
omy.  Based  on  recent  rates  of  increase  in 
currency  in  circulation  and  in  deposits  with 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  the  legal  minimum 
reserve  would  be  reached  within  about  2 
years  even  without  any  reduction  in  our 
holdings  of  gold.  Continuation  of  the  pres- 
ent reserve  requirement  could  thus  artlfl- 
cially  impede  the  orderly  expansion  of  money 
and  bank  credit  essential  to  support  future 
domestic  growth  and  prosperity. 

Continuation  of  the  present  requirement 
could  also  raise  unnecessary  doubts  over  our 
ability  and  willingness  to  make  our  gold 
wholly  available  if  required  to  meet  our 
pledge  to  defend  the  present  gold  value  of 
the  dollar  at  $35  an  ounce,  notwithstanding 
assurances  that  the  gold  cover  requirement 
would  be  temporarily  suspended  if  necessary 
for  this  purpose. 

We  have  concluded,  in  consultation  with 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  that  an  appropriate  way  to 
meet  this  problem  would  be  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  for  the  maintenance  of  reserves 
against  deposits  while  retaining  it  against 
Federal  Reserve  notes.  The  deposits  in  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  represent  primarily  re- 
serves of  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Sy.^tem.  They  will  not  be  affected  in 
any  way  by  the  elimination  of  the  require- 
ment that  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  main- 
tain reserves  in  gold  certificates  against 
them.  This  approach  will  reduce  the  re- 
quired reserve  from  about  S13  billion  of  gold 
to  about  $8  billion. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  simi- 
lar proposed  bill  has  been  transmitted  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Tlicre  is  enclosed  for  your  convenient  ref- 
erence a  comparative  type  showing  the 
changes  in  existing  law  that  would  be  made 
by  the  proposed  bill. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  enactment  of  the 
proposed  legislation  would  be  in  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  Dillon. 


Comparative  Type  Showing  Changes  in 
Existing  Law  Made  by   Bill 

Changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill 
are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed 
to  be  omitted  is  enclosed  in  brackets)  : 

The  first  sentence  of  the  third  paragraph 
of  section  16  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  413)  : 

"Every  Federal  Reserve  bank  shall  main- 
tain [reserves  in  gold  certificates  of  not  less 
than  25  per  centum  against  its  deposits  andl 
reserves  in  gold  certificates  of  not  less  than 
25  per  centum  against  Its  Federal  Reserve 
notes  in  actual  circulation:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  when  the  Federal  Reserve  agent 
holds  gold  certificates  as  collateral  for  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  issued  to  the  bank  such 
gold  certificates  shall  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  reserve  which  such  bank  is  required  to 
maintain  against  its  Federal  Reserve  notes  in 
actual  circulation." 

The  18th  paragraph  of  section  16  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  467): 

"Deposits  made  under  this  section  stand- 
ing to  the  credit  of  any  Federal  Reserve  bank 
with  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 


RP^erve  Sy.stem  shall,  at  the  option  of  said 
Lnk  be  counted  as  part  of  the  lawful  re- 
cprve  which  It  is  required  to  maintain  against 
nnt^tarding  Federal  Reserve  notes  C.  or  as  a 
S  of  the  reserve  it  is  required  to  maintain 
against  depoEitsl. 

At  the  present  time,  a  25-percent  gold 
reserve  is  required  to  back  up  Federal 
Reserve  notes  and  deposits  in  Federal 
Reserve  banks.  The  bill  would  preserve 
the  25-percent  gold  reserve  requirement 
behind  the  Federal  Reserve  notes,  but  it 
would  eliminate  the  reserve  requirement 
for  deposits  in  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

At  the  President's  request,  I  have  also 
agreed  to  hold  hearings  promptly,  and  I 
have  announced  that  hearings  will  begin 
on  this  bill  on  February  2,  1965. 

I  have  introduced  this  bill  and  set 
these  hearings  in  accordance  with  my 
policy  that  major  administration  bills 
which  the  President  considers  of  top  ur- 
gency should  be  considered  promptly, 
carefully,  and  responsibly,  without  re- 
gard to  my  personal  views  with  respect 
to  such  proposals. 

In  introducing  this  bill,  I  should  like 
to  comment  briefly  on  the  matter. 

The  United   States  now  holds  more 
than  $15  billion  in  gold,  three  times  as 
much  as  any  other  free  world  nation, 
and  more  than  one-third  of  the  free 
world's  gold.    The  U.S.  dollar  is  the  most 
sought  currency  in  the  world  and  all 
things  considered  is,  I  think,  the  somid- 
est  currency  in  the  world.    America's  in- 
dustrial products  and  agricultural  com- 
modities are  in  great  demand  around  the 
world,  as  our  substantial  trade  surplus 
shows'.    No  one  at  home  or  abroad  should 
take  the  President's  request  for  action 
as  an  indication  of  distress  or  emergency. 
The  administration  is  presenting  this 
bill  because  our  gold  reserve  is  now  not 
much  more  than  the  current  gold  reserve 
requirements.     Our  "free  gold"  is  now 
down  to  less  than  $2  billion.    There  are 
two  reasons  for  the  decrease  in  our  gold 
reserve  ratio.    First,  our  gold  supply  has 
declined  from  its  postwar  hish  of  $^2 
-  billion,  largely  because  our  foreign  aid 
proaram  and  our  militai-y  commitments 
around  the  world  over  the  past  20  years 
have  been  tremendous.    They  have,  in- 
deed, eliminated  the  "dollar  gap"  which 
was  the  original  basis  for  the  Marshall 
plan.   Second,  our  domestic  requirements 
for  gold  reserve  for  currency  and  Federal 
Reserve  deposits  have  increased  partly 
as  the  result  of  growth  of  our  popula- 
tion, the  present  "good  times."  and  the 
substantial  measure  of  domestic  inflation 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.    These 
reserve  requirements  may  be  expected  to 
continue  to  show  a  normal  rate  of  growth. 
These  factors  make  it  necessary  for  us 
to  consider  the  President's  proposal  to 
amend   our  gold   reserve   requirements. 
We  must  at  the  same  time  consider  care- 
fully the  factors  which  have  caused  our 
gold  supply  to  decline  and  have  made 
this  action  necessaiT-    We  must  consider 
carefully  the  proposals  the  President  is 
making,   and    take   vigorous    action   to 
eliminate  the  deficit  in  our  balance  of 
payments.     It  is  better  to  do  this  now 
than  when  all  of  our  gold  is  gone.    We 
must  also  take  all  appropriate  steps  to 
preserve  a  sound  domestic  economy  and 


to  preserve  the  value  of  the  dollar.  To 
do  this,  an  independent  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  essential.  .  . 

I  should  like  to  close  by  emphasizing 
once  again  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  the  biggest  supply  of  gold  in 
the  world  and  the  soundest  currency  in 
the  world.  Tlie  Congress,  I  am  con- 
vinced, will  join  in  the  President's  pledge 
to  keep  a  sound  economy  and  a  sound 
dollar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  v.'ilfbe  received  and  ap- 
nropriately  referred. 

The  bill  'S.  797^  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  Federal  Reserve  banks 
maintain  certain  reserves  in  gold  certifi- 
cates against  deposit  liabilities,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Robertson  (by  request) 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  the  senator 
from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 
Mr    DIRKSEN.     I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
whether  hearing  dates  have  been  set. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  A  hearing  date 
has  been  set  for  10  o'clock  next  Tuesday. 
I  have  scheduled  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  as  the  first  witness,  be- 
cause under  protocol  we  give  priority 
over  Cabinet  officers  and  everyone  except 
the  President— who  does  not  come  up— 
to  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  have  been 
told  that  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  proposes  to  support  the  admin- 
istrations  propo.^al  but  to  oppose  the 
Douglas  bill  which  would  take  all  the 
coverage  off.  • 

Consequently,  on  the  morning  of  next 
Tuesday,  at  10  o'clock,  we  will  open  hear- 
ings, and  if  agreeable  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois,  he  will  be 
the  first  witness. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 


APPROPRIATIONS  DURING  FISCAL 
YEAR  1966  FOR  PROCUREMENT  OF 
AIRCRAFT,  MISSILES.  AND  NAVAL 
VESSELS 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, for  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonst.xllI, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
naval  vessels,  and  for  the  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal 
year  1966. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
of  transmittal  requesting  introduction  of 
the  legislation  and  explaining  its  pur- 
pose be  printed  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following   the  listing  of  the 

bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  800)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  fiscal  year  1966  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval 
vessels,  and  research,  development,  test, 


and  evaluation,  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Russell  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALL) .  by  requcst,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Russell  is 
asfoUow-s: 

The  Secretary   of  Defense, 

Washington. 

Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President,  U£.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  "to 
authorize  appropriations  during  fiscal  year 
1966  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
and  naval  vessels,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation,  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes."  This  proposal  is  a 
part  of  the  Department  of  Defense  legisla- 
tive program  for  the  89th  Congress,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that  en- 
actment of  the  proposal  would  be  In  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 

This  proposal  Is  identical  In  form  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  88-288,  approved 
March  20,  1964,  providing  authorizations  for 
appropriations  as  required  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 412(b)  of  Public  Law  86-149,  as 
amended. 

As  in  the  case  of  previous  legislation,  this 
proposal  would  provide  for  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1966  in  two 
major  areas.  It  includes  authorization  for 
appropriations  for  the  procurement  in  each 
of  the  categories  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
naval  vessels  for  each  of  the  military  depart- 
ments in  the  amount  of  the  new  obliga- 
tional  authority  being  requested  for  such 
purposes  in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1966.  In  addition,  the  proposal  would 
provide  fund  authorization  In  amounts  equal 
to  the  new  obligational  authority  included 
m  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1966 
m  total  for  each  of  the  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  appropriations  for 
the  militarv  departments  and  the  defense 
agencies  "The  amounts  requested  for  fund 
authorization  have  been  developed  on  the 
same  basis  as,  and  are  comparable  to,  the 
amounts  for  which  fund  authorizations  were 
granted  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  action  of  the  Congress  in  providing 
fund  authorization  for  these  major  programs 
In  the  Department  of  Defense  on  this  basis, 
coupled  with  the  agreed  upon  reprograming 
procedures,  has  resulted  in  the  achievement 
of  essential  flexibility  without  diminishing 
congressional  control  in  the  execution  of  the 
programs.  The  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  cognizant  committees  in  dealing 
with  program  changes  in  the  past  have  been 
invaluable  in  the  accomplisliment  of  these 
programs. 

The  Committees  on  Armed  Services  will  be 
furnished,  as  In  the  past,  detailed  informa- 
tion  with  respect  to  each  program  for  which 
fund  authorization  is  being  requested  in  a 
form  identical  to  that  submitted  in  explana- 
tion and  justification  of  the  budget  requests 
Additionally,  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
be  prepared  to  submit  any  other  data  re- 
quired by  the  committees  or  their  staffs. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  will  desire  that  top  civilian  aiid 
military  officials  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense be  prepared  to  make  presentations  ex- 
plaining, and  justifying  their  respective  pro- 
grams  as  in  the  past.  .     ...   ^ 

For  ready  reference,  there  is  attached  a 
table  showing,  by  category,  and  by  service: 
(1)  the  amounts  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1965-  (2)  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year'l965;  and  (3)  the  amoimts  requested  for 
fund  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

Sincerely,  ^ 

Cyrus  Vance,  Deputy. 
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TO  AMEND  THE  INTER-AMERICAN 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK  ACT  TO  AU- 
THORIZE THE  UNITED  STATES  TO 
PARTICIPATE  IN  AN  INCREASE  IN 
THE  RESOURCES  OF  THE  FUND 
FOR  SPECIAL  OPERATIONS  OF 
THE  INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT BANK— NOTICE  OF  HEAR- 
ING 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  Act  to  authorize 
the  United  States  to  participate  in  an 
increase  in  the  resources  of  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operations  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  I  am  introducing  it  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  dated  January 
18.  1965,  to  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  in  regard  to  it. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
will  begin  public  hearings  on  this  im- 
portant legislative  proposal  on  Friday, 
February  5,  in  room  4221  of  the  New 
Senate  OfiBce  Building,  commencing  at 
10  a.m.  with  testimony  from  executive 
branch  ofScials.  Those  wishing  to  testify 
on  the  bill  are  invited  to  inform  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  letter  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  805)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  United  States  to  participate 
in  an  increase  in  the  resources  of  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  introduced 
by  Mr.  PuLBRicHT,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

S.  805 
A  bill  to  amend  flie  Inrer-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  Act  to  authorise  tne  United 
Sfites  to  participate  in  an  increase  in  the 
resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Inter-Americr.n  Development  Bank  Act  (73 
Stat.  299;  22  U.S.C.  283-28311  is  amended  bj' 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  tlie  Bank  is  hereby  authorized  to  vote  in 
favor  of  the  resolution  entitled  'Increase  of 
Resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions' proposed  by  the  Governors  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  April  1964  and  now  pend- 


ing before  the  Board  of  Governors  df  the 
Bank.  Upon  the  adoption  of  such  resolu- 
tion, the  United  States  Governor  is  author- 
ized to  agree,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
to  pay  to  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
of  the  Bank  the  sum  of  S750,C00.000  in  ac- 
cordance with  and  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  such  resolution. 

"(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for 
the  United  States  share  in  the  increase  in 
the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Opsra- 
tions  of  the  Bank,  the  sum  of  $750,000,000." 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Fulbright 
is  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington.  D.C. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Prescient:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill.  "To 
amend  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  Act  to  authorize  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  an  increase  in  the  resources 
of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Governors 
of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  in 
April  1964,  the  Governors  unanimously  agreed 
to  recommend  to  their  governments  that 
appropriate  steps  be  taken  to  permit  adop- 
tion of  a  proposed  resolution  to  enlarge  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  (FSO)  of  the 
Bank.  The  resolution  would  provide  for  an 
increase  in  the  resources  of  the  FSO  by  the 
equivalent  of  $900  million,  of  which  $750 
million  would  be  contributed  by  the  United 
States  and  the  equivalent  of  $150  million  by 
the  Latin  American  members  of  the  Bank. 
This  increase  would  be  for  the  3-year 
period,  calendar  1965.  1966.  and  1967,  and 
would  be  payable  in  equal  annual  install- 
ments. It  was  originally  contemplated  that 
the  first  installment — of  which  the  U.S. 
share  would  be  $250  million — would  be  pay- 
able on  or  before  December  31,  1964.  It  is 
now  contemplated  that  this  installment  will 
be  due  on  June  30,  1965.  Early  enactment 
of  both  authorizing  and  appropriating  legis- 
lation will  be  necessary  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  make  this  payment  when  due. 

The  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
was  established  at  the  end  of  1959  and  began 
operations  in  the  fall  of  1960.  Its  establi.'^h- 
ment  represented  the  fruition  of  long-stand- 
ing hemispheric  aspirations  toward  a  work- 
ing partnership  between  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America  to  advance  the  economic 
development  of  the  area.  In  the  4  years 
since  it  began  lending  operations,  the  Bank 
has  developed  an  experienced  and  able  staff 
and  has  assumed  an  active  and  increasingly 
important  role  in  the  economic  and  social 
d(^ve!opment  of  the  region.  Today,  as  the 
"Bank  of  the  Alliance,"  it  is  the  spearhead 
for  elTorts  of  self-help  and  mutual  coopera- 
tion among  the  American  Republics,  and 
provides  international  leadership  for  Latin 
America's  development. 

The  FSO  has  formed  an  integral  and  vital 
part  of  the  Int€r-American  Development 
Bank's  operations  since  the  inception  of 
the  Bank.  It  has  been  so  recognized  by  the 
Conj^ess,  as  demonstrated  by  its  a^'tion 
authorizing  and  appropriating"  funds  for  a 
replenishment  of  the  resources  of  the  FSO 
for  19C4. 

From  its  outset,  the  FSO  was  designed 
to  supplement  the  Bank's  ordinary  opera- 
tions by  making  sound  developmentloans  on 
easy  repayment  terms— an  approach  con- 
sistent with  the  needs  of  Latin  America  and 
comparable  in  this  regard  to  the  arrange- 
ment between  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  and  the  World  Bank. 

The  present  proposal  results  from  the 
study  I  referred  to  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
on  July  11,  1963.     I  stated  at  that  time  In 


support  of  legislation  to  increase  our  sub- 
scription  to  the  FSO  by  $50  million,  that  the 
proposed  increase  represented  approximately 
1  year's  needs,  that  the  future  of  the  PSQ 
and  its  potential  need  for  additional  re- 
sources would  be  the  subject  of  special 
study,  and  that  consideration  would  be 
given  to  the  advisability  of  combining  ©p. 
erations  then  conducted  through  the  Pso 
and  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund. 

In  the  interests  of  the  strength  and  effl. 
ciency  of  operations  of  the  Bank,  the  present 
proposal  would  expand  the  financing  for- 
merly carried  out  through  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund,  established  in  1961  in  recognl. 
tion  of  the  urgent  need  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress  in  the  developing  countries 
of  Latin  America,  which  would  henceforth 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  FSO.  As  U.S, 
Governor  of  the  Bank,  I  made  clear  to  the 
Governors  at  the  annual  meeting  in  April 
1964  that  the  United  States  would  not  in  the 
future  contribute  to  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund,  which  would  gradually  be  liqui- 
dated.  Instead,  we  would  concentrate  in 
the  FSO  all  of  our  fimds  for  loans  on  easy 
repayment  terms  administered  by  the  Bank. 
Tlius  our  enlarged  contribution  to  the  PSO 
would  replace  the  funds  previously  con- 
tributed both  to  the  FSO  and  to  the"  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund.  Tlie  emphasis  placed 
on  social  reform  tuider  the  trust  fund  as  an 
essential  element  in  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  would  be  continued  in 
the  operations  of  the  FSO. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  the  funds  pres- 
ently committed  to  the  FSO  and  the  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund  will  allow  the  Bank  to 
continue  lending  operations  on  easy  repay- 
ment terms  at  an  adeqttate  rate  only  through 
the  early  months  of  this  year.  Early  re- 
plenishment  of  resources  for  these  purposes 
is  therefore  required. 

The  U.S.  contribution  of  $250  million  a 
year  over  the  next  3  years  is  required  to  meet 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  other  Amer- 
ican Republics,  and  in  order  to  give  the  Bank 
sufficient  assurance  of  future  funds  to  per- 
mit the  continued  orderly  conduct  of  lend- 
ing operations.  We  can  do  no  less  if  we 
are  determined,  along  with  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can friends  and  neighbors,  to  see  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  move  on  to  further  stic- 
cessful  accomplishments. 

The  contribution  of  the  Latin  American 
members  of  the  Bank  would  approximately 
double  their  previous  contribution — an  affir- 
mation on  their  part  of  faith  in  the  Bank's 
abilitv  to  lead  in  promoting  the  development 
of  latin  America. 

The  draft  bill  would  authorize  the  U.S. 
Governor  of  the  Bank  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  proposed  resolution.  The  draft  bill 
would  also  authorize  the  U.S.  Governor,  on 
behalf  of  thp  United  States,  to  agree  to  pay 
to  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  over  a 
3-year  period,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  resolution,  the  sum  of  $750  million, 
as  the  U.S.  share  of  the  increase,  and  author- 
ize the  appropriation  of  this  sum,  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  act  favorably  on  this  legisla- 
tion which  represents  such  an  important 
further  step  in  inter-American  cooperation 
under  the  banner  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
rcFs.  Subject  to  approval  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  an  appropriation  of  the  first  in- 
stallment of  $250  million  will  be  sought  as 
scon  as  possible. 

A  special  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Fi- 
nancial Problems  relating  to  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  an  increase  In  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  was  submitted  to  Congress  in 
July  1964,  together  with  a  draft  of  nroposed 
legislation  similar  to  the  enclosed  draft  bill. 
The  report  and  draft  legislation  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  report  was  printed  as  House  Docu- 
ment No.  316.  88th  Congress. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
this  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.    A  simi- 


lar bill  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Speaker 
if  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Rureau  of  the  Budget  that  the  enactment  of 
fhe  Droiwsed  legislation  would  be  in  accord 
wltli  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  Dillon. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  HERBERT  HOO- 
VER NATIONAL  MONUMENT  IN 
STATE  OF  IOWA 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the 
Herbert  Hoover  National  Monument  in 
the  State  of  Iowa.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, that  it  be  printed,  and  that  it  be 
appropriately  reierred. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  consid- 
erable preliminary  work  has  been  done 
'ov  the  Herbert  Hoover  Birthplace  Foun- 
dation in  reviewing  the  properties  avail- 
able for  establishment  of  such  a  na- 
tional monument  and  in  coordinating 
f'le  program  with  the  Hoover  family, 
with  the  city  officials  of  West  Branch, 
Iowa  and  county  officials  of  Cedar 
County,  with  the  West  Branch  Heritage 
Foundation,  and  with  the  Cedar  County 
Historical  Society.  I  am  conf.dent  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
officials  of  the  National  Park  Service  will 
meet  with  wholehearted  cooperation 
from  everyone  concerned  in  carrying  out 
this  program.  ^  .      . 

Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  cit- 
tpnd  the  graveside  services  at  West 
Branch  last  fall,  following  President 
Hoover's  sorrowing  death,  could  not  help 
but  recognize  the  need  for  a  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver National  Monument  such  as  this  bill 
would  authorize.  The  thousands  of  peo- 
ple present  on  that  occasion  bore  testi- 
mony of  the  deep  love  and  affection  our 
people  had  for  this  great  humanitarian. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  810>  authorizing  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Herbert  Hoover  Na- 
tional Monument  in  the  State  of  Iowa, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Miller  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hickenlooper)  ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  810 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  acquire  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  by  gift,  purchase, 
condemnation,  or  otherwise,  all  right,  title, 
and  interest  in  and  to  such  lauds,  together 
with  any  improvements  thereon,  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  deem  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  national  monument  com- 
memorating the  birthplace  and  burial  place 
of  Herbert  Hoover,  the  thirty-first  President 
of  the  United  States  on  the  site  located  in 
Cedar  County  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  property  acquired  under 
the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
shall  be  designated  as  the  Herbert  Hoover 
National  Monument  and  shall  be  set  aside 
as  a  public  national  memorial.  The  National 
Park  Service,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 


retary of  the  Interior,  shall  administer,  pro- 
tect, and  develop  such  monument,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and  for 
other  piu'poses",  approved  August  25,  1916,  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  and  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  lor  the  preseivation 
of  historic  American  sites,  buildings,  objects, 
and  antiquities  of  national  significance,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  August  21, 1935, 
as  amended. 

(b)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  proper  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  such  national 
montiment,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  construct  and  maintain  therein 
such  markers,  buildings,  and  other  improve- 
ments, and  such  facilities  for  the  care  and 
accommodation  of  visitors,  as  he  may  deem 
necessary. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  oe 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  OF  1965 
Mr  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  on 
behaLf  of  myself  and  18  other  Senators, 
Senators  Bayh,  Clark,  Douglas,  Gore, 
Gruening,  Hart,  Hartke,  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, McGovERN,  morse,  Moss,  Neu- 
eerger,  Pastore,  Pell,  Randolph,  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  Yarborough,  and 
Young  of  Ohio.  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  entitled  "The 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965." 

This  bill  has  been  introduced,  in  iden- 
tical form,  in  the  other  House,  by  the 
Honorable  John  E.  Fogarty,  Member  of 
Conc;ress  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr  Fogarty  and  I  offered  essentially 
the  same  bill  during  the  88th  Congress. 
Hearings  were  held,  and  our  bill  was 
favorably  and  unanimously  reported  out 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  committee's  bipartisan  and  unani- 
mous support  testified  to  the  soundness 
of  the  approach  we  proposed. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  has  a  dual 
purpose:  It  will  establish  an  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging  within  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
it  will  authorize  a  3-year  program  of 
Federal  grants  to  the  States  and  to  pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  private  agencies  for 
research,  training,  community  plan- 
ning, and  demonstration  projects  relat- 
ing to  aging. 

The  bill  also  creates  a  new  position  ol 
Commissioner  on  Aging,  appointed  by 
the  President  and  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate,  to  be  head  of  the 
Administration  on  Aging. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  a 
16-member  Advisory  Committee  on  Older 
Americans,  consisting  of  citizen  mem- 
bers who  have  experience  and  interest 
in  the  special  problems  of  the  aging. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  a  total  of 
$6'^  million  would  be  authorized  the 
first  year.  Sll  million  in  each  of  the 
second  and  third  years,  and  such  sums  as 
the  Congress  may  authorize  during  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years.  The  sums  re- 
quired are  relatively  modest,  but  the 
return  will  be  incalculably  meaningful, 
in  terms  of  the  well-being  of  all  older 
Americans. 

Mr.  FoG.-vRTY  and  I  are  introducing  this 
legislation  because  we  feel  that  there  is 
an  urgent  need  for  a  high-level  agency 
that  uall  command  the  respect  and  pay 
full  attention  to  the  needs  of  our  elder- 


ly, so  that  the  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation's  18  million  older  cit- 
izens receive  the  attention  they  deserve. 
We  also  believe  there  is  a  great  need 
for  the  Federal  Govermnent  to  par- 
ticipate financially  in  efforts  at  the  State 
and  local  levels  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  aging. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  proposed 
legislation  implements  the  findings  of 
the  almost  3,000  delegates  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  1961  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging. 

In  addition,  it  represents  the  consid- 
ered judgment  of  informed  leaders  in  the 
field  of  aging  throughout  the  coimtry. 
Mr.  President,  the  Report  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee— No.  1477 
of  the  88th  Congress — contains  an  excel- 
lent statement  of  the  need  for  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  section  of  the  report  en- 
titled, "Need  for  the  Legislation"  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
along  with  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  that  my  bill 
be  held  at  the  desk  for  5  days  so  that 
such  other  Senators  as  may  want  to 
join  me  in  cosponsorship  may  have  that 
opportunity. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  section  of  the  report,  and 
section-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  the 
bill  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  bill  (S.  811)  to  provide  assistance 
in  the  development  of  new  or  improved 
programs  to  help  older  persons  through 
grants  to  the  States  for  community 
planning  and  services  and  for  training, 
through  research,  development,  or  train- 
ing project  grants,  and  to  establish  with- 
in the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  an  operating  agency  to  be 
designated  as  the  "Administration  on 
Aging,"  introduced  by  Mr.  McNamara  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators'*,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  section  of  the  report  and  section- 
by-section  analysis  presented  by  Mr. 
McNamara,  are  as  follows: 

Need  for  the  Legisl-^tion 
The  need  for  this  legislation  Is  supported 
by  the  careful  analysis  of  the  findings  of 
several  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress—committees which,  incidentally,  have 
developed,  assembled,  and  published  what  Is 
undoubtedly  the  largest  and  most  authorita- 
tive body  of  information  on  older  citizens  of 
this  Nation. 

The  Federal  programs  affecting  older  per- 
sons cut  across  the  responsibilities  of  many 
departments  and  agencies,  yet  at  the  present 
time  these  programs  are  without  a  central 
core  of  direction  and  coordination.  The 
prcrams  are  now  being  administered  by  tlie 
Office  of  Aging,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  of  Welfare  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  General  Subcommittee  on  Education 
report  on  the  "Problems  of  the  Aging,"  dated 
October  1962,  st,a ted: 

"I*-  was  readilv  apparent,  from  the  initial 
field" hearing  in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  through 
our  final  hearing  in  Washington,  that  there 
exist  confusion  and  frustration  In  this  field. 
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The  need  for  coordination  fit  the  Federal 
level  as  well  as  at  the  State  level  is  acute. 
The  need  for  dynamic  leadership  was  quite 
apparent." 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  "Developments  in  Aging,"  Re- 
port No.  8,  dated  February  11.  19G3.  expressed 
its  views  on  the  need  for  effective  organiza- 
tion of  Federal  programs  In  aging  as  follows: 
"The  meastires  taken  with  respect  to  co- 
ordinating, highlighting,  and  giving  drive  to 
a  multiplicity  of  Federal  programs  in  aging, 
have  been  sporadic,  spasmodic,  piecemeal, 
hesitant,  and  futile. 

"Responsibility  for  developing  programs 
to  serve  the  needs  of  older  persons  is,  of 
course,  a  shared  responsibility.  It  involves 
the  Federal  Government,  the  States  and  their 
communities,  and  voluntary  agencies  and 
organizations  at  all  levels.  This  partnership 
of  governmental  and  voluntary  agencies  Is 
m  accord  with  our  time-tested  American 
tradition;  it  best  takes  advantage  of  the 
essential  contribution  the  individual  himself 
must  make  in  creating  a  secure,  healthful, 
and  meaningful  climate  for  the  later  years. 
"The  opportunity  to  share  in  this  responsi- 
bility has  caught  the  imagination  of  many 
of  the  States  and  scores  of  communities  and 
organizations  over  the  p.ist  decade.  The 
variety  o'  approaches  and  programs  devel- 
oped is  almost  infinite,  reflecting  the  many- 
faceted  nature  of  older  people  and  the  older 
population,  the  needs  perceived  by  sponsor- 
ing agencies,  and  the  knowledge  and  re- 
sources available  to  them.  While  these  de- 
velopments have  come  rapidly  and  while  they 
reach  across  the  entire  country,  they  are 
nevertheless  spotty,  often  inadequately  con- 
ceived, and  generally  undernourished. 

"Our  committee's  recent  field  hearings 
provided  ample  evidence  of  the  desire  of  the 
States  and  communities  to  carry  out  their 
vital  roles  in  this  partnership.  Effective  per- 
formance of  thpir  roles,  however,  is  depend- 
ent on  effective  performance  of  those  func- 
tions which  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  partner.  And  our  hearings  made  it 
clear  that  we  lack  anything  even  approaching 
effective  performance  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  partner." 

This  legislation  constitutes  a  double-bar- 
reled answer  to  these  problems.  First,  it 
would  establish  a  high-level  agency — an 
Administration  on  Aging — that  would  devote 
Its  fiill  attention  to  the  developments  of 
solutions  to  their  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems. This  agency  would  function  not  only 
as  a  sympathetic  and  respectful  ear  and 
voice  for  the  elderly,  but  would  function 
pasitively  in  terms  of  serving  as  a  clearing- 
house of  information  on  the  problems  of  the 
aged  and  aging;  assisting  and  advising  the 
Secretary  on  the  manifold  matters  affecting 
the  elderly;  administering  the  grants  pro- 
vided by  the  act;  developing,  conducting. 
and  arranging  for  research  and  demonstra- 
tion programs  in  the  field  of  aging:  provid- 
ing technical  as.slstance  and  consultation  to 
State  and  local  governments  and  private 
organizations:  preparing  and  publishing  edu- 
cational materials  dealing  with  the  problems 
and  potentials  of  older  persons:  gathering 
statistics  in  the  field  of  aging;  and  stimulat- 
ing more  effective  use  of  existing  resources 
and  available  services. 

Secondly,  the  bill  authorizes  funds  for  a 
5-year  period  for  programs  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  our  older  citizens. 
The  major  portion  of  this  appropriation 
would  be  authorized  for  grants  to  the  States 
for  community  planning,  demonstration 
projects,  training  of  personnel,  and  related 
programs.  A  smaller  percentage  of  the  ap- 
propriation would.be  used  for  grants  to  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, or  institutions  for  research,  training, 
and  demonstration  projects  In  the  field  of 
aging. 

The  establishment  of  an  Adm.inlstraticn 
on  Aging  will  not  automatically  solve  the 
problems  of  our  older  people.     But  estab- 


lishment of  such  an  organization,  providing 
It  with  the  personnel,  fimds,  and  the  au- 
thority necessary  to  give  full  attention  to 
those  problems,  will  be  a  major  advance  in 
devising  the  means  of  dealing  with   them. 

The  Administration  on  Aging,  headed  by 
a  Commissioner  rppointed  by  the  President, 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  would 
have  coequal  status  v/ith  the  Social  Security 
and  V.'elfare  Administrations.  Thus,  the 
older  population  would  be  meaningfully  rep- 
sented  in  the  upper  echelons  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  proposed  Administration  on  Aging 
would  establish  a  specific  high-level  agency 
with  power  and  responsibility  to  take  action. 
It  would  have  full-time  responsibility, 
backed  by  professional  knowledge  and  abil- 
ltj\  and  the  strong  desire  to  represent  effec- 
tively in  the  Federal  Government  our  18 
million  older  Americans. 


Section-by-Section    Analysis   of   the   Bill 
section  1.  short  title 

This  section  provides  that  the  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Older  Americans  Act  of  1965." 

TITLE    I DECLARATION     OF    OBJECTIVES: 

DEFINITIONS 

Section  101 — Declaration  of  objectives  for 
older  Americans :  This  section  contains  a  con- 
gressional finding  and  declaration  that  the 
older  people  of  the  Nation  are  entitled  to, 
and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  govern- 
ments at  all  levels  to  enable  our  older  people 
to  secure,  equal  opportunity  to  the  full  and 
free  enjoyment  of  objectives  In  the  following 
areas: 

1.  Adequate  income  in  retirement. 

2.  Best  possible  physical  and  mental 
health. 

3.  Suitable  housing. 

4.  Restorative  service. 

5.  Opportimities  for  employment  without 
discrimination  on   account   of  age. 

6.  Retirement. 

7.  Meaningful  activity. 

8.  Efficient  community  services. 

9.  Benefits   of   research    knowledge. 

10.  Freedom,  independence,  and  the  free 
exercise  of  individual  initiative  in  planning 
and  managing  their  own  lives. 

Section  102— Definitions:  This  section 
contains  the  definitions  of  several  terms  as 
used  in  the  bill.  "Secretary"  will  mean  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
"Commissioner"  will  mean  the  Commissioner 
of  the  new  Administration  on  Aging.  The 
term  "State"  will  include  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  and  American  Samoa.  The  term 
"nonprofit  institution  or  organization"  will 
mean  one  which  is  owned  and  operated  by 
one  or  more  corporations  or  associations  no 
part  of  whose  net  earnings  inures  to  the 
benefit  of  any  prlvr.te  person. 

TITLE  II ADMINISTRATION  ON  AGING 

Section  201 — Establishment  of  Adminis- 
tration: This  section  establishes  an  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging  within  the  Department  of 
HEW.  It  provides  that  the  new  Adminis- 
tration will  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Com- 
missioner on  Aging  who  will  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

Section  202— Functions  of  the  office:  This 
section  describes  the  duties  and  functions  of 
the  Administration.  The  Administration 
will  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  information 
related  to  the  problems  of  the  aged  and  ag- 
ing; assist  the  Secretary  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  problems  of  the  aged  and  aging; 
administer  the  grants  provided  luider  the 
act:  provide  for  research  and  demonstration 
programs  in  the  field  of  aging;  give  technical 
assistance  and  consultation  to  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  with  respect  to 
programs  for  the  aged  and  aging;  prepare, 
publish,  and  disseminate  educational  mate- 
rials dealing  with  the  welfare  of  older  per- 
sons; gather  statistics  in  the  field  of  aging; 


and.  finally,  stimulate  more  effective  use  of 
existing  resources  and  available  services  for 
the  aged  and  aging. 

TITLE    III — GRANTS    FOR    COMMUNITY    PLANNING 
SERVICES,  AND  TRAINING 

Section  301 — Authorization  of  appropria. 
tions:  Tills  section,  as  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  provides  that  the  pro- 
gram of  grants  provided  for  by  this  title  win 
be  carried  on  for  5  fiscal  years,  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966. 
The  section  authorizes  $5  million  for  the  first 
fiscal  year  of  the  program  and  $8  million  for 
the  second  fiscal  year.  However,  the  bill  pro^ 
vides  that  for  the  last  3  fiscal  years  of  the 
program  only  such  sums  may  be  appropri- 
ated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authoriye 
by  law. 

The  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
title  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  to  make 
grants  to  States  for  projects  for  the  follow- 
ing  purposes: 

1.  Community  planning  and  coordination 
of  programs  for  carrying  on  the  purposes  of 
this  act. 

2.  Demonstration  of  programs  or  activities 
which  are  particularly  valuable  in  carrying 
out  such  purposes. 

3.  Training  of  special  personnel  needed  to 
carry  out  such  programs  and  activities. 

4.  Establishment  of  new  or  expansion  of 
existing  programs  to  carry  out  such  purposes. 
Including  the  establishment  of  new  or  ex- 
pansion of  existing  centers  providing  recrea- 
tional and  other  leisure  time  activities,  and 
Information  on  health,  welfare,  counseling, 

•and  referral  services  for  older  persons  and 
a.ssistlng  such  persons  In  providing  volunteer 
community  or  civic  services.  No  cost  of  con- 
struction,  other  than  for  minor  alterations 
and  repairs,  may  be  included  In  the  estab- 
lishment or  expansion  referred  to  in  this 
paragraph. 

Section  302 — Allotments:  Subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  describes  the  manner  in  which 
sums  appropriated  for  grants  luider  this  title 
will  be  allotted  among  the  several  States. 
These  allotments  will  be  made  as  follows: 
First,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa  will  be  allotted  an  amount  equal 
to  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  sum  appro- 
priated, and  each  other  State  will  be  allotted 
an  amount  equal  to  1  percent  of  such  sum. 
Then  the  remainder  of  the  sum  appropriated 
will  be  allotted  among  the  several  States 
pro  rata  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number 
of  persons  in  each  State  who  are  65  or  over, 
Under  subsection  (b),  if  a  State  notifies 
the  Secretary  that  some  of  the  funds  allotted 
to  it  for  a  fiscal  year  will  not  be  required 
for  carrying  out  its  State  plan  (if  any),  such 
funds  will  be  available  for  reallotment  from 
time  to  time  to  other  States  which  need  funds 
for  carrjlng  out  their  State  plans  in  excess 
of  those  previously  allotted  to  them,  and  will 
be  able  to  use  such  e.xcess  amounts  for  proj- 
ects approved  by  the  State  during  the  period 
for  which  the  original  allotment  was  avail- 
able. These  reallotmcnts  will  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  State  plans  so  approved,  after 
taking  into  consideration  the  population  age 
65  and  over.  Any  amount  reallotted  will  be 
deemed  part  of  the  State's  allotment  under 
subsection  (a) . 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  State's 
allotment  for  a  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for 
grants  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  projects 
described  in  section  301  and  approved  by 
the  State  prior  to  the  end  of  the  year  (or 
prior  to  July  1,  1967,  In  the  case  of  the  first 
year's  allotment).  To  the  extent  permitted 
by  the  State's  allotment,  the  payments  with 
respect  to  a  project  will  be  equal  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  project  for  the  first 
year  of  the  duration  of  the  project,  60  percent 
of  such  cost  for  the  second  year,  and  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  such  project  for  the  third 
year.  However,  at  the  request  of  the  State 
such  payment  may  be  less  than  such  per- 
centages and  grants  may  not  be  made  under 
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thl.s  title  for  any  project  for  more  than  3  years 
or  lor  any  period  after  June  30, 1972. 

Section  303 — State  plans:  This  section  pre- 
scribes the  requirements  which  a  State  plan 
must   meet    for    approval.     These    are    the 

following: 

1  It  must  provide  a  single  State  agency 
to  be  the  sole  agency  for  administering  or 
supervising  the  administration  of  the  plan. 
This  agency  must  be  the  one  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  coordination  of  the  State's 
programs  and  activities  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act. 

2.  It  must  provide  for  such  financial  par- 
ticipation by  the  State  or  communities  with- 
in the  State  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tions prescribe  in  order  to  assure  continua- 
tion of  desirable  activities  and  projects  after 
termination  of  Federal  financial  support. 

3.  It  must  provide  for  the  development  of 
programs  and  activities  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  act.  These  will  include  the 
furnishing  of  consultative,  technical,  or  in- 
formatioo,  services  to  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies,  and  for  coordinating  the 
activities  of  s,uch  agencies  and  organizations 
to  the  extent  feasible. 

4.  It  must  provide  for  consultation  with, 
and  utilization  of,  the  services  and  facilities 
of  appropriate  State  or  local  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies  and  organizations  In 
the  administration  of  the  plan  and  the  de- 
velopment of  such  programs  and  activities. 

5.  It  mus^  provide  for  such  methods  of 
administration  as  are,  nece.'-sary  or  appro- 
priate for  the  proper  and  efficient  operation 
of  the  plan.  These  must  include  methods 
relating  to  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  personnel  standards  on  a  merit 
basis,  but  no  authority  is  given  the  Secre- 
tary to  exercise  any  authority  with  respect 
to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office,  and  com- 
pensation of  any  individual. 

6.  It  must  set  forth  principles  for  deter- 
mining the  relative  priority  of  projects 
within  the  State. 

7.  It  must  provide  for  approval  of  projects 
of  only  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies 
or  organizations  and  for  a  hearing  before 
the  State  agency  for  any  applicant  whose  ap- 
plication is  denied. 

8.  It  must  provide  that  the  State  agency 
win  make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary  as 
may  reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  perform  his  functions  under  the  title 
and  for  the  keeping  of  the  appropriate 
records. 

The  Secretary  may  not  finally  disapprove 
any  State  plan  without  first  affording  the 
State  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  when  the 
Secretary  finds  that  a  State  plan  has  been 
so  changed  that  it  no  longer,  complies  with 
the  requirements  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  or  that  In  the  administration  of 
the  plan  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  such  requirement,  he 
may,  after  appropriate  notice  and  hearing, 
discontinue  further  payment?  to  the  State 
until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  failure  to  comply. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  any  State 
which  is  dl.'^sntiEfled  with  the  Commissioner's 
action  in  failing  to  approve  a  State  plan  or 
in  withholding  payments  may  obtain  judicial 
reviev/  of  his  action  in  the  U.S.  court  of 
appeals.  Such  review  will  be  In  conformity 
with  the  substantial  evidence  rule.  The  de- 
cision of  the  court  of  ajjpeals  will,  in  turn, 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
on  certiorari. 

Section  304 — Costs  of  State  plan  adminis- 
tration: 10  percent  of  each  State's  allot- 
ment for  a  fiscal  year  (or  $15,000.  whichever 
is  larger)  will  be  available  for  paying  one- 
half  of  the  costs  of  the  State  agency  In 
administering  its  plan. 

Section  305— Paym.ents :  Payments  under 
the  title  will  be  made  In  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement  and  in  such  installments 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 


TITLE  IV RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS 

Section  401 — Project  grants:  This  section 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  grants  or 
contracts  for  the  following  purposes: 

1.  To  study  current  patterns  and  condi- 
tions of  living  of  older  persons  and  identify 
factors  which  are  beneficial  or  detrimental  to 
the  wholesome  and  meaningful  living  of  such 
persons. 

2.  To  develop  or  demonstrate  new  ap- 
proaches, techniques,  and  methods  (Includ- 
ing multipurpose  activity  centers)  which 
hold  promise  of  substantial  contribution 
toward  wholesome  and  meaningful  living 
for  older  persons. 

3.  To  develop  or  demonstrate  approaches, 
methods,  or  techniques  for  achieving  or  Im- 
proving coordination  of  community  serv- 
ices for  older  persons. 

4.  To  evaluate  these  approaches,  tech- 
niques, and  methods,  as  well  as  others,  which 
may  assist  older  persons  to  enjoy  wholesome 
and  meaningful  living  and  to  contribute  to 
the  strength  and  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

Grants  under  this  section  may  be  made  to 
any  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency,  or- 
ganization, or  institution,  and  contracts  may 
be  entejed  into  under  this  section  with  any 
of  the  foregoing,  and  also  with  Individuals. 

Section  402 — Payments  of  grants:  In  carry- 
ing out  this  title  the  Secretary  may,  as  he 
deems  it  appropriate,  require  the  recipient  to 
contribute  money,  facilities,  or  services  for 
carrying  out  the  project.  Payments  under 
this  title  may  be  made  In  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  and  In  installments  and  on 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine. 

TITLE  V TRAINING  PROJECTS 

Section  501— Project  grants:  The  section 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  provide  for  the 
specialized  training  of  persons  employed  or 
preparing  for  employment  in  carrying  out 
programs  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
This  may  be  accomplished  through  grants 
or  contracts  with  any  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency,  organization,  or  Institution. 

Section  502 — Payments  of  grants:  This  sec- 
tion provides  that  the  Secretaiy  may,  where 
appropriate,  require  the  recipient  of  any 
grant  or  contract  under  the  title  to  contribute 
money,  facilities,  or  services  for  carrying  out 
the  project.  Payments  under  this  title  may 
be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, and  in  such  installments  and  on 
fuch  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine. 

TITLE  VI GENERAL 

Section  601 — Advisory  committees:  This 
section  creates  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Older  Americans  for  the  purpose 
of  advising  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  on  matters  bearing  on  his 
responsibilities  under  this  act  and  related 
activities  of  his  Department.  The  Commit- 
tee will  be  composed  of  the  Commissioner, 
who  will  be  Chairman,  and  15  persons,  not 
otherwise  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
States,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  without 
regard  to  civil  service  laws.  The  appointive 
members  must  be  persons  who  are  experi- 
enced in  or  have  demonstrated  particular 
interest  In  the  special  problems  of  the  aging. 

The  term  of  office  of  Committee  members 
will  be  3  years  except  that  the  terms  of  of- 
fice of  the  members  first  appointed  will  be 
so  adjusted  that  an  equal  number  of  new 
members  will  be  appointed  each  year. 

The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  ap- 
point technical  advisory  committees  for  ad- 
vising him  in  carrying  out  his  functions  un- 
der the  act. 

Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  or  of 
any  technical  advisory  committee  will  re- 
ceive the  usual  per  diem  and  travel  and  sub- 
sistence allowances. 

Section  602— Administration :  In  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  the  act  the  Secretary 


may  provide  consultative  services  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies,  organizations,  and  institu- 
tions; he  may  provide  short-term  training 
and  technical  instruction;  he  may  conduct 
research  and  demonstrations;  and  he  may 
collect,  prepare,  publish,  and  disseminate 
special  educational  or  informational  mate- 
rials. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
services  and  facilities  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies and  other  public  and  nonprofit  agen- 
cies in  accordance  with  agreements  with 
them. 

Section  603 — Authorization  of  appropria- 
tions: This  section,  as  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  provides  that  the  pro- 
grams provided  for  in  titles  IV  and  V  of  the 
act  will  be  carried  out  for  the  5-year  period 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1966.  For  the 
fiscal  year  1965,  this  section  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $1,500,000,  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  the  appropriation 
of  $3  million.  However,  for  the  next  3  fiscal 
years  of  the  program  the  Congress  may  here- 
after authorize  by  law. 


REGIONAL   DEVELOPMENT   ACT   OP 
1965 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  Senators  Ran- 
dolph, Young  of  Ohio,  Muskie,  Moss, 

METC.«iLF,  InOUYE,  BaYH.  MONTOYA,  HAR- 
RIS. Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Kennedy 
of  New  York,  and  McIntyre,  I  introduce 
a  bill  and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  au- 
thorize the  President  to  establish  re- 
gional commissions  to  aid  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  areas  which  have 
long  suffered  from  a  lack  of  economic 
growth. 

It  is  introduced  at  the  request  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works — nine  of  whom  join  me  as  co- 
sponsors — and  grew  out  of  committee 
discussions  during  consideration  of  the 
Appalachian  regional  development  bill. 
It  is  evident  by  the  committee's  action 
in  favorably  reporting  S.  3.  the  Appa- 
lachian bill,  that  the  majority  of  the 
members  favor  assisting  this  economical- 
ly depressed  area. 

Yet.  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  other  regions  of  the  Nation  have 
equal — if  not  greater — suffering  and 
that  similar,  coordinated  attention  must 
be  given  them. 

This  concern  is  shared,  I  know,  by 
many  other  Senators  as  well  as  members 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee. 

Therefore,  a  new  bill  was  prepared 
which  would  permit  the  President  to  es- 
tablish other  regional  commissions  sim- 
ilar to  the  original  Appalachia  organiza- 
tion. 

We  do  not  spell  out  the  specific  com- 
missions that  would  be  created.  How- 
ever, it  is  expected  that  the  criteria  to 
be  used  to  determine  an  area's  eligibility 
would  cover  such  regions,  for  example, 
as  the  northern  Great  Lakes,  upper  New 
England,  the  Ozarks,  and  the  Northern 
Plain  States. 

Each  commission  would  develop  an 
action  program  recommending  steps  that 
could  be  taken  on  the  local  and  State 
levels,  as  well  as  suggesting  areas  of 
need  requiring  Federal  assistance. 

The  bill  calls  for  an  appropriation  of 
$20  million.    Of  this  amount,  $15  million 
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would  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
the  commissions.  The  other  $5  million 
could  be  allocated  to  local  development 
districts  within  the  regions  for  admin- 
istrative expenses  and  program  planning. 

Our  major  goal  is  the  creation  of  a  co- 
ordinated national  approach  to  economic 
development — with  regional  commissions 
as  the  foundation.  I  am  sure  the  admin- 
istration is  working  generally  along  these 
lines. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  would  be  helpful 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  re- 
gional commissions  now  so  that  they  can 
begin  their  work  while  the  overall  attack 
on  economic  distress  is  prepared. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  bill  and  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  permitted  to  lie  on  the  desk 
until  the  close  of  business  February  4 
so  that  other  Senators  wishing  to  co- 
sponsor  may  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
so. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill,  and  section-by-section 
analysis  will  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  bill  (S.  812)  to  provide  for  the  use 
of  public  works  and  other  economic  pro- 
grams in  a  coordinated  effort  to  aid  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion, introduced  by  Mr.  McNam.ara  'for 
himself  and  other  Senators; ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  812 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Regional  Development  Act  of  1965". 

FINDINGS    AND    STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  while  the  Nation  as  a  whole  has 
been  undergoing  an  unparalleled  period  of 
peacetime  prosperity,  the  benefits  of  this 
prosperity  and  the  rate  of  economic  growth 
have  been  spread  unevenly  and  inequitably 
throughout  the  Nation.  In  some  regions 
economic  stagnation  stubbornly  resists  the 
efforts  of  State  and  local  government-s  and 
private  initiative.  Some  of  such  regions  com- 
prise areas  of  several  States,  in  other  in- 
stances areas  within  a  single  State,  but  in  al- 
most all  instances  such  regions  need  rem- 
edies which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  local 
and  State  resources.  Whether  due  to  the  de- 
cline of  agriculture,  the  depletion  of  nattiral 
resources,  the  migration  of  industry,  a  shift- 
ing technology,  or  the  impact  of  cutbacks  In 
national  defense  facilities,  the  economic  con- 
ditions engendered  in  these  regions  bar  the 
development  of  a  vigorous  and  self-sustain- 
ing pattern  of  local  growth,  depress  the  qual- 
ity of  life  of  many  American  communities, 
and  impede  the  advancement  of  the  national 
economy.  Therefore,  recognizing  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  national  economy  with 
the  economic  vitality  of  local  and  regional 
sectors,  the  Congress  declares  it  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  to  establish  a  flexible  framework 
for  Federal,  State,  and  local  planning  eflforts 
to  meet  the  varied  problems  of  economic  de- 
velopment, expand  the  opportunities  for  em- 


ployment, provide  the  basic  community  fa- 
cilities necessary  for  the  growth  of  industrial, 
conunercial,  and  recreational  and  cultural 
activities,  and  to  achieve  lasting  improve- 
ment and  enhancement  of  the  domestic  pros- 
perity by  establishment  of  stable  and  diversi- 
fied local  economies  and  Improved  local  living 
conditions. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  REGIONS 

Sec.  3.  la)  Upon  receiving  a  request  from 
the  Governors  of  two  or  more  contiguous 
States  for  the  establishment  of  a  develop- 
ment region  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
within  s\ich  States,  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  establish  such  region  after  giving 
consideration  to  the  following  matters  with- 
in such  region: 

(1)  the  relationship  of  the  areas  within 
such  region,  geographically,  cultuially,  his- 
torically, and  economic  lly; 

(2)  the  rate  of  u.iempljymeiit  in  compari- 
son to  the  national  rate; 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  msdidn  level 
of  family  Income  is  significantly  below  the 
national  average; 

(4)  the  level  of  housing,  health,  and  edu- 
cational facilities; 

(5).  the  dominance  of  a  single-industry 
economy; 

(6)  the  rate  of  outmigratlou  of  labor  or 
capital  or  both: 

(7)  the  effects  of  changing  industrial 
technology;  and 

(8)  the  effects  of  changes  In  national  de- 
fense facilities  or  production. 

r.ECION.'iL  COMMISSIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Tiie  President  is  authorized  to 
establish  a  regional  commission  for  each 
region  established  pursuant  to  section  3. 
Each  such  commission  shall  be  composed  of 
one  Federal  member,  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Federal  cochairman",  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  one  member  from 
each  participating  State  in  the  region.  Each 
State  member  may  be  the  Governor,  or  his 
designee,  or  such  other  person  as  may  be 
provided  by  the  law  of  the  State  which  he 
represents.  Tlie  State  members  of  the  com- 
mission shall  elect  a  cochairman  of  the  com- 
mission from  among  their  number. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  9,  de- 
cisions by  a  regional  commission  shall  re- 
quire the  affirmative  vote  of  the  Federal  co- 
chairman  and  of  a  majority,  or  at  least  one 
if  only  two,  of  the  State  members  (exclusive 
of  members  representmg  States  delinquent 
under  section  9).  In  matters  coming  before 
a  regional  commission,  the  Federal  cochair- 
man shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  consult 
with  the  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
having  an  interest  in  the  subject  matter. 

(c)  Each  State  member  of  a  regional  com- 
mission shall  have  an  alternate,  appointed 
by  the  Governor  or  as  otherwise  m.-'.y  be  pro- 
vided by  the  lav/  of  the  State  which  he  rep- 
resents. The  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
point an  alternate  for  the  Federal  cochair- 
man of  each  regional  commission.  An  alter- 
nate shall  vote  in  the  event  of  the  absence, 
death,  disability,  removal,  or  resignation  of 
the  State  or  Federal  cochairman  for  which 
he  is  an  alternate. 

(d)  The  Federal  cochairman  to  a  regional 
commission  shall  be  compensated  by  the 
Federal  Gvovernment  from  funds  authorized 
in  section  9(b)  at  level  rv  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Schedule.  His  alternate 
shall  be  compensated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  funds  authorized  in  section 
9(b)  at  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  sched- 
uled rate  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  when  not 
actively  serving  as  an  alternate  for  the  Fed- 
eral cochairman  shall  perform  such  func- 
tions and  duties  as  are  delegated  to  him  by 
the  Federal  cochairman.  Each  State  mem- 
ber and  his  alternate  shall  be  compensated 


by  the  State  which  they  represent  at  the 
rate  established  by  the  law  of  such  State. 

FtTNCTIONS     OF     REGIONAL     COMMISSIONS 

Sec.  5.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  each  regional  commission  shall,  with  re- 
spect to  Its  region — 

(1)  develop,  on  a  continuing  basis,  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  plans  and  pro- 
grams and  establish  priorities  thereunder, 
giving  due  consideration  to  other  Federal' 
State,  and  local  planning  in  the  region. 

(2)  conduct  and  sponsor  investigations,  re- 
search, and  studies,  including  an  inventory 
and  analysis  of  the  resources  of  the  region, 
and,  in  cooperation  with  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies,  sponsor  demonstration  proj- 
ects designed  to  foster  regional  productivity 
and  growth; 

(3)  review  and  study,  in  cooperation  with 
the  agency  involved.  Federal,  State,  and  local 
public  and  private  programs  and,  where  ap- 
propriate, recommend  modifications  or  addi- 
tions which  will  increase  their  effectiveness 
in  the  region; 

(4)  formulate  and  recommend,  where  ap- 
propriate, interstate  compacts  and  other 
forms  of  Interstate  cooperation,  and  work 
with  State  and  local  agencies  in  developing 
appropriate  model  legislation; 

(5)  encourage  the  formation  of  local  de- 
velopment districts; 

(6)  encourage  private  investment  in  indus- 
trial, commercial,  and  recreational  projects; 

(7)  serve  as  a  focal  point  and  coordinating 
unit  for  region  programs; 

(8)  provide  a  forum  for  consideration  of 
problems  of  the  region  and  proposed  solu- 
tions and  establish  and  utilize,  as  appropri- 
ate, citizens  and  special  advisory  councils 
and  public  conferences;  and 

(9)  formulate  for  the  Congress  a  program 
of  development  projects  with  proposals  for 
Federal  participation  In  their  funding. 

PROCRAM     development     CRITERIA 

Sec.  6.  In  developing  recommendations  for 
programs  and  projects  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
and  in  establi.shing  within  those  recom- 
mendations a  priority  ranking  for  such  pro- 
grams and  projects,  each  regional  commis- 
sion shall  follow  procedures  that  will  insure 
consideration  of  the  following  factors: 

( 1 )  the  relationship  of  the  project  or  class 
of  projects  to  overall  regional  development 
including  its  location  in  an  area  determined 
by  the  State  to  have  a  significant  potential 
for  growth; 

(2)  the  population  and  area  to  be  served 
by  the  project  or  class  of  projects  Including 
the  relative  per  capita  income  and  the  un- 
employment rates  in  the  area; 

(3)  the  relative  financial  resources  avail- 
able to  the  State  or  political  subdivisions  or 
Instrumentalities  thereof  which  seek  to  un- 
dertalce  the  project; 

(4)  the  Importance  of  the  project  or  class 
of  projects  in  relation  to  other  projects  or 
classes  of  projects  which  may  be  ia  competi- 
tion for  the  same  funds; 

(5)  the  prospects  that  the  project,  on  a 
continuing  rather  than  a  temporary  basis, 
the  opportunities  for  employment,  the  aver- 
age level  of  income,  or  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  area  served  by  the 
project. 

recommendations 
Sec.  7.  Each  regional  commission  may, 
from  time  to  time,  make  additioBpil  recom- 
mendations to  the  President,  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  State  Governors  and  ap- 
propriate local  officials,  with  re.spect  to — 

(1)  the  expenditure  of  funds  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  departments  and  agencies 
in  its  region  in  the  fields  of  natural  resources, 
agriculture,  education,  training,  health  and 
welfare,  and  other  fields  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  such  additional  Federal,  State,  and 
local  legislation  or  administrative  actions  as 
the  commission  deems  necessary  to  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


ITAISON     BETWEEN     FEDERAL     GOVERNMENT     AND 
REGIONAL   COMMISSIONS 

Sec  8  The  President  shall  provide  effective 
and  continuing  liaison  between  the  Federal 
fiovernment  and  each  regional  commission 
find  a  coordinated  review  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  the  plans  and  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  such  commission 
pursuant  to  sections  5  and  7. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES    OF    REGIONAL    COM- 
MISSIONS 

Sec  9  (a)  For  the  period  ending  on  June 
30  of  the  second  f uU  Federal  fiscal  year  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  establishment  of  any 
regional  commission  pursuant  to  this  title, 
the  administrative  expenses  of  such  commis- 
sion shall  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Thereafter,  such  expenses  shall  be 
paid  equally  bv  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States  In  "the  region.  The  share  to  be 
paid  by  each  State  shaU  be  determined  by 
the  Commission.  The  Federal  cochairman 
shall  not  participate  or  vote  in  such  deter- 
mination. No  assistance  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  furnished  to  any  State  or  to  any 
political  subdivision  or  any  resident  of  any 
State,  nor  shall  the  State  member  of  such 
commission  participate  or  vote  in  any  deter- 
mination by  the  commission  while  such  State 
is  delinquent  in  payment  of  its  share  of  such 
expenses. 

(b)  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

ADMINISTRATIVE     POWERS     OF     REGIONAL     COM- 
MISSIONS 

Sec.  10.  To  carry  out  Its  duties  under  this 
Act,  each  regional  commission  is  authorized 

to — 

( 1 )  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws,  rules, 
and  regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  its 
business  and  the  performance  of  Its  func- 
tions; 

(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  executive  director  and  such  other  person- 
nel as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  com- 
mission to  carry  out  Its  functions,  except 
that  such  compensation  shall  not  exceed  the 
salary  of  the  alternate  to  the  Federal  co- 
chairman  on  the  commission,  as  provided  in 
section  4,  and  no  member,  alternate  officer, 
or  employee  of  such  commission,  other  than 
the  Federal  cochairman  on  the  commission 
and  his  staff  and  his  alternate,  and  Federal 
employees  detailed  to  the  commission  under 
clause  (3).  shaU  be  deemed  a  Federal  em- 
ployee for  any  purpose: 

(3)  request  the  head  of  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  (who  is  hereby  so  au- 
thorized) to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with 
the  commission  such  personnel  within  his 
administrative  jurisdiction  as  the  commis- 
sion may  need  for  carrying  out  its  functions, 
each  such  detail  to  be  without  loss  of  senior- 
ity, pay,  or  other  employee  status; 

(4)  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel 
from  any  State  or  local  government  or  any 
subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  any  Inter- 
governmental agency; 

(5)  make  arrangements,  including  con- 
tracts, with  any  participating  State  govern- 
ment for  Inclusion  In  a  suitable  retirement 
and  employee  benefit  system  of  such  of  Its 
personnel  as  may  not  be  eligible  for,  or  con- 
tinue In,  another  governmental  retirement  or 
employee  benefit  system,  or  otherwise  pro- 
vide for  such  coverage  of  Its  personnel,  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  the  United 
States  Is  authorized  to  contract  with  such 
commission  for  continued  coverage  of  com- 
mission employees,  who  at  date  of  commis- 
sion employment  are  Federal  employees.  In 
the  retirement  program  and  other  employee 
benefit  programs  of  the  Federal  Government; 

(6)  accept,  use,  and  dispose  of  gifts  or 
donations  of  services  or  property,  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible; 

(7)  enter  Into  and  perform  such  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactions  as  may  be  necessary  In  carrying 


out  Its  functions  and  on  such  terms  as  It  may 
deem  appropriate,  with  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  or  with  any  State,  or  any  poUtlcal  sub- 
division, agency,  or  Instrumentality  thereof, 
or  with  any  person,  firm,  association,  or  cor- 
poration; 

(8)  maintain  a  temporary  office  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  establish  a  permanent 
office  at  such  location  as  It  may  select  and 
field  offices  at  such  other  places  as  It  may 
deem  appropriate;   and 

(9)  take  such  other  actions  and  Incur  such 
other  expenses  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate. 

INFORMATION 

Sec.  11.  In  order  to  obtain  information 
needed  to  carry  out  Its  duties,  each  regional 
commission  shall — 

(1)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  take  such  testimony,  re- 
ceive such  evidence,  and  print  or  otherwise 
reproduce  and  distribute  so  much  of  Its  pro- 
ceedings and  reports  thereon  as  it  may  deem 
advisable,  a  cochairman  of  such  commission, 
or  any  member  of  the  commission  designated 
by  the  commission  for  the  purpose,  being 
hereby  authorized  to  administer  oaths  when 
It  Is  determined  bv  the  commission  that  testi- 
mony shall  be  taken  or  evidence  received  un- 
der oath; 

(2)  arrange  for  the  head  of  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  department  or  agency  (who  Is 
hereby  so  authorized,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise prohibited  by  law)  to  furnish  to  such 
commission  such  Information  as  may  be 
available  to  or  procurable  by  such  depart- 
ment or  agency;  and 

(3)  keep  accurate  and  complete  records 
of  its  doings  and  transactions  which  shaU  be 
made  available  for  pviblic  Inspection. 

PERSONAL    FINANCIAL   INTERESTS 

Sec  12.  (a)  Except  as  permitted  by  sub- 
section (b)  hereof,  no  State  member  or  alter- 
nate and  no  officer  or  employee  of  a  regional 
commission  shall  participate  personally  and 
substantiallv  as  member,  alternate,  officer, 
or  employee,  through  decision,  approval,  dis- 
approval, recommendation,  the  rendering  of 
advice.  Investigation,  or  otherwise,  in  any 
proceeding,  application,  request  for  a  ruling 
or  other  determination,  contract,  claim,  con- 
troversy, or  other  particular  matter  In  which, 
to  his  knowledge,  he,  his  spouse,  minor  child, 
partner,  organization  (other  than  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof)  In  which  he  Is 
serving  as  officer,  director,  trustee,  partner, 
or  employee,  or  any  person  or  organization 
with  whom  he  is  serving  as  officer,  director, 
trustee,  partner,  or  employee,  or  any  person 
or  organization  with  whom  he  is  negotiatmg 
or  has  anv  arrangement  concerning  prospec- 
tive employment,  has  a  financial  Interest. 
Any  person  who  shall  violate  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
two  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  hereof  shall  not  apply 
if  the  State  member,  alternate,  officer,  or 
employee  first  advises  the  regional  commis- 
sion involved  of  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  proceeding,  application,  re- 
quest for  a  ruling  or  other  determination, 
contract,  claim,  controversy,  or  other  par- 
ticular matter  and  makes  full  disclosure  of 
the  financial  Interest  and  receives  In  advance 
a  written  determination  made  by  such  com- 
mission that  the  Interest  is  not  so  substan- 
tial as  to  be  deemed  likely  to  affect  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  services  which  the  Commission 
may  expect  from  such  State  member,  alter- 
nate, officer,  or  employee. 

(c)  No  State  member  of  a  regional  com- 
mission, or  his  alternate,  shaU  receive  any 
salary,  or  any  contribution  to  or  supple- 
mentation of  salary  for  his  services  on  such 
commission  from  any  source  other  than  his 
State.  No  person  detailed  to  serve  a  regional 
commission  under  authority  of  clause  (4)  of 
section   10  shall  receive  any  salary  or  any 


contribution  to  or  supplementation  of  salary 
for  his  services  on  such  commission  from 
any  source  other  than  the  State,  local,  or 
Intergovernmental  department  or  agency 
from  which  he  was  detailed  or  from  such 
commission.  Any  person  who  shall  violate 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  subsection 
of  this  section,  the  Federal  cochairman  and 
his  alternate  on  a  regional  commission  and 
any  Federal  officers  or  employees  detailed  to 
duty  with  it  pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 10  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  such  sub- 
section but  shall  remain  subject  to  sections 
202  through  209  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code. 

(e)  A  regional  commission  may,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, declare  void  and  rescind  any  contract 
or  other  agreement  pursuant  to  the  Act  In 
relation  to  which  It  finds  that  there  has 
been  a  violation  of  subsection  (a)  or  (c) 
of  this  section,  or 'any  of  the  provisions  of 
sections  202  through  209,  title  18,  United 
States   Code. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

SEC.  13.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
authorized  to  provide  to  the  regional  com- 
missions technical  assistance  which  would  be 
useful  in  aiding  such  commissions  to  carry 
out  their  functions  under  this  Act  and  to 
develop  recommendations  and  programs. 
Such  assistance  shall  include  studies  evalu- 
ating the  needs  of,  and  developing  potentiali- 
ties for  economic  growth  of  such  regions,  and 
research  on  improving  the  conservation  and 
utilization  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
region. 

(b)  Such  assistance  may  be  provided  by 
allocation  of  funds  authorized  for  this  sec- 
tion to  other  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  or  through  the  employ- 
ment of  private  individuals,  partnerships, 
firms,  corporations,  or  suHable  institutions, 
under  contracts  entered  Into  for  such  pur- 
poses by  the  Secretary  or  the  regional  com- 
missions. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to  the 
regional  commissions  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

(d)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
$15,000,000.  Not  more  than  20  per  centum  of 
the  total  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  made  available  for  assist- 
ance In  any  one  region. 

LOCAL    DEVELOPMENT   DISTRICTS CERTIFICATION 

Sec.  14.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a 
"local  development  district"  shall  be  an  en- 
tity certified  to  a  regional  conamlsslon  either 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  or  States  In 
which  such  entity  Is  located,  or  by  the  State 
officer  designated  by  the  appropriate  State 
law  to  make  such  certification,  as  having  a 
charter  or  authority  that  Includes  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  counties  or  parts  of 
covmties  or  other  political  subdivisions  with- 
in the  region.  No  entity  shall  be  certified  as 
a  local  development  district  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  unless  it  Is  one  of  the  following: 

(1)  a  nonprofit  Incorporated  body  or- 
ganized or  chartered  under  the  law  of  the 
State  In  which  It  Is  located; 

(2)  a  nonprofit  agency  or  Instrumentality 
of  a  State  or  local  government; 

(3)  a  nonprofit  agency  or  Instrumentality 
created  through  an  Interstate  compact;   or 

(4)  a  nonprofit  association  or  combina- 
tion of  such  bodies,  agencies,  and  Instru- 
mentalities. 

GRANTS  FOR  ADMINISTRATTVE  EXPENSES  OF  LOCAL 
DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICTS  AND  FOR  RESEARCH 
AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

Sec  15.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is 
authorized — 

(1)  either  directly  or  through  arrange- 
ments with  the  appropriate  regional  commis- 
sion, to  make  grants  for  administrative  ex- 
penses to  local  development  districts.     The 
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amount  of  any  such  grant  shall  not  exceed 
75  per  centum  of  such  expenses  In  any  one 
fiscal  year.  No  grants  for  administrative  ex- 
penses shall  be  made  to  a  local  development 
district  for  a  period  in  excess  of  three  years 
beginning  on  the  date  the  initial  grant  is 
made  to  such  development  district.  The  lo- 
cal contributions  for  administrative  expenses 
may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated, 
including  but  not  limited  to  space,  equip- 
ment, and  services:  and 

(2)  either  directly  or  through  arrange- 
ments with  appropriate  public  or  private 
organizations  (including  a  regional  commis- 
sion), to  provide  fimds  for  Investigation,  re- 
search, studies,  and  demonstration  projects, 
but  not  for  construction  purposes,  which 
will  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $5,000,000  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

,  .ANNU.\L    REPORTS 

Sec.  16.  Each  regional  commi.<!sloa  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  make  a 
comprehensive  and  detailed  annual  report 
each  lifcal  year  xo  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  such  commission's  activities  and  recom- 
mendations for  programs.  The  first  such  re- 
port shall  be  made  for  the  first  fiscal  year  in 
which  such  commission  Is  In  existence  for 
more  than  three  months.  Such  reports  shall 
be  printed  and  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  January  3  of  the  calendar 
year  following  the  fiscal  year  with  respect  to 
w  hich  the  report  is  made. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  McNamara  is  as  follows: 

Region.al  Development  Act  of  1965- — 
Pakagf^ph-by-Paragraph  Analysis 

Section  1  cites  the  short  title,  " "Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965." 

Section  2  declares  that  while  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  has  been  undergoing  prosperity, 
this  prospex-ity  and  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  are  spread  luievenly  so  that  certain 
multi-State  regions  are  economically  disad- 
vantaged. Advises  that  the  aid  to  such 
regions  by  State  and  local  governments  and 
private  initiative  is  not  broad  enough  to  re- 
verse the  trend  because  the  causes  stem  from 
a  much  broader  geographic  area  than  a  single 
county  or  State.  Declares  the  purpose  of 
this  act  is  to  provide  a  flexible  framework 
for  Federal,  State,  and  local  efforts  to  meet 
the  problem  of  economic  development. 

Section  3  lists  the  criteria  which  the  Pres- 
ident should  use  to  determine  whether  a  re- 
quest from  the  Governors  of  two  or  more 
contiguous  States  for  the  establishment  of  a 
development  region  shotild  be  granted. 

Section  4  authorizes  the  President  to 
establish  a  regional  commission  for  each 
region  created,  such  commissions  composed 
of  a  single  Federal  member  and  one  member 
from  each  participating  State.  Provides  that 
decisions  by  the  commission  require  the 
aCarmative  vote  of  the  Federal  member  and 
a  majority  of  the  State  members.  Provides 
for  alternates  to  the  members  and  fixes  the 
salary  levels  of  the  Federal  member  and  his 
alternate. 

Section  5  sets  out  the  functions  of  the 
regional  commissions,  including  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  and  programs  sponsoring  In- 
vestigations, research  and  studies,  and 
presenting  the  Congress  with  a  program  of 
development  projects. 

Section  6  sets  out  the  criteria  for  orogram 
development  so  that  the  relationship  of 
projects  to  overall  regional  development  Is 
considered,  as  well  as  consideration  being 
given  to  the  population  and  areas  to  be 
serviced,  the  financial  resources  available 
in  an  area  and  priority  of  projects,  and  the 
long-term  value  of  projects. 

Section  7  provides  for  the  making  of  addi- 
tional recommendations  by  the  Commission 
to  the  President  and  to  the  State  Governors 
tind  local  officials  on  the  expenditure  of  fluids 


and  local  legislation  or  administrative  ac- 
tions. 

Section  8  requires  effective  liaison  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  each  regional 
commission. 

Section  9  makes  available  appropriations 
for  the  administrative  expenses  of  regional 
commissions. 

Section  10  sets  out  the  administrative  pow- 
ers of  the  regional  commissions  so  that  they 
may  hire  personnel,  rent  office  space,  buy 
supplies,  and  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Section  11  allows  the  commissions  to  hold 
hearings  and  to  obtain  Information  from 
other  government  agencies. 

Section  12  provides  for  the  prevention  of 
conflict  of  interest  by  setting  out  the  limita- 
tion on  personal  financial  interests  In  ac- 
tivities carried  out  imder  this  act. 

Section  13  allows  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  provide  technical  assistance  to  the 
regional  commissions,  either  through  per- 
sonnel and  programs  of  Federal  agencies,  or 
by  contracts 'entered  into  with  non-Federal 
organizations.  Allows  for  direct  grants  to 
the  commissions  in  order  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  contract  for  assistance.  Makes  avail- 
able $15  million  with  not  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  appropriated  to  go  to  any 
one  region. 

Section  14  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  local  development  districts  and  requires 
that  they  be  nonprofit. 

Section  15  provides  for  grants  to  the  local 
development  district  for  administrative  ex- 
penses and  program  planning.  Authorizes 
$5  million  for  such  grants. 

Section  16  requires  an  anniial  report. 


PROPOSAL  TO  SET  ASIDE  NOT  LESS 
THAN  500  MILLION  OUNCES  OF 
SILVER  AS  A  RESERVE  FOR  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE  PURPOSES 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  for  appropriate 
reference.  The  bill  would  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  establish  a  re- 
serve of  at  least  500  million  ounces  of 
silver  for  national  defense  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  table  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Tuesday  next  for  additional  co- 
sponsors. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  the  bill  is  ex- 
tremely important.  I  should  like  to  make 
only  a  few  observations  in  relation  to  it. 

First,  in  1963  the  United  States  used 
110  million  ounces  industrially  and  111,- 
300,000  ounces  for  coinage  or  a  total  of 
221,300,000  ounces.  During  that  same 
year  other  countries  used  137  million 
ounces  industrially  and  60,900.000  ounces 
for  coinage  or  a  total  of  197,900,000 
ounces.  Thus,  total  world  use  of  silver 
in  1963  "was  419.200,000  ounces.  World 
production  of  silver  in  1963  was  210,500,- 
000  oimces  or  about  one-half  of  the  con- 
sumption. U.S.  production  accounted 
for  only  36  million  ounces  of  this  figure. 
The  Department  of  Interior  has  tried  to 
take  steps  to  increase  our  production.  In 
September  of  1964  they  increased  the 
percentage  of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance from  50  to  75  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  new  private  silver  exploration 
ventures.  But  most  experts  agree  that 
this  will  not  begin  to  stimulate  enough 
increased  production  to  help  the  situa- 
tion. Figures  for  1964  are  not  yet  avail- 
able but  generally  consumption  has 
greatly  increased  while  production  re- 
mains fairly  constant. 


Second,  we  are  experiencing  a  serious 
silver  coin  shortage.  As  a  result,  both 
of  the  mints  are  working  on  a  24-hour 
basis.  The  Denver  Mint  continues  to 
carry  the  major  burden  while  plans  are 
completed  to  build  a  new  mint  in  Phila- 
delphia. Last  year  the  Congress  directed 
the  Treasury  to  mint  some  additional 
silver  dollars  but  to  date  none  have  been 
minted. 

Third,  in  1963  Congress  passed  a  law 
repealing  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  and 
providing  for  tlie  redemption  and  even- 
tual retirement  of  all  silver  certificates 
Many  of  us,  particularly  those  of  us  from 
the  Western  States,  opposed  this  move 
for  v.e  saw  it  as  a  convenient  method  for 
the  Treasury  to  depress  and  control  the 
market  price  of  silver.  Our  worst  predic- 
tions have  come  true  and  silver  continues 
to  flow  out  of  the  Treasury  to  industrial 
users  under  the  guise  of  redeeming  silver 
certificates.  Latest  available  figures 
show  that  over  60  million  ounces  have  in 
effect  been  "sold"  for  this  purpose  and 
the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight.  In  fact,  the 
Treasury,  in  its  frenzy  to  keep  the  price 
down,  has  been  exporting  silver  over  the 
past  year  at  a  rate  greater  than  our  im- 
ports. In  January  through  July  of  1964 
we  imported  32,103.664  ounces  and  ex- 
ported 32.172,130  ounces.  Thus,  at  a 
time  when  we  need  silver  so  desperately, 
we  exported  68,466  more  ounces  than  we 
imported. 

Fourth,  an  adequate  supply  of  silver 
is  necessary  to  our  defense  effort  and 
these  needs  have  greatly  expanded.  A 
special  study  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  at  the  direction  of  Secretary 
Udall  recently  concluded:  "New  uses  for 
silver  in  solid  fuel  rockets,  supersonic 
jets,  and  special  use  batteries,  added  to 
conventional  strategic  uses,  make  any 
shortage  of  silver  a  potential  threat  to 
national  security." 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  directs 
itself  to  the  factor  involving  defense 
needs.  A  potential  threat  to  the  national 
security  is  of  utmost  importance  and 
should  not  be  taken  lightly.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment  it  is  estimated  that  we  have 
about  1.1  billion  ounces  of  silver  remain- 
ing in  the  Treasury.  It  now  appears  that 
another  round  of  speculative  buying  has 
begun.  It  has  been  reliably  reported  that 
most  of  the  64  millon  ounces  sold  by  the 
Treasury  in  October  and  November  of 
1964  went  to  speculators  who  are  looking 
for  a  price  increase.  This  further  con- 
tributes to  an  already  shaky  situation. 
At  this  point  we  do  not  know  what  the 
Treasury  proposes  to  do.  We  hear  rumors 
that  they  will  call  for  a  reduction  of  silver 
content  in  our  coins  or  perhaps  a  com- 
plete removal  of  silver. 

Amid  all  of  the  speculation  and  rumor, 
one  fact  remains  clear,  we  must  first  pro- 
vide a  reserve  of  silver  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  minimum  defense  and  national 
security  needs.  My  bill  would  do  sim- 
ply that. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  reprinted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection  I 
made  a  speech  before  the  American  Min- 
ing Congress  in  September  of  last  year. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  speech 
and  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
nore  The  bUl  will  be  received  and  ap- 
nrooriately  referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  remain  at  the  desk  as  requested 
bv  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  and  the 
speech  to  which  the  Senator  has  referred 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  813)  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Ti-easury  to  establish  a  re- 
serve of  at  least  500  million  ounces  of 
silver  for  national  defense  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  DOMINICK,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  ^^^^ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  maintain  the 
ownership  and  the  possession  or  control 
within  the  United  States  of  not  less  than 
500  000,000  ounces  of  sUver  as  a  reserve  for 
national  defense  purposes.  Such  silver  shall 
be  m  addition  to  any  other  silver  which  the 
Secretory  is  required  by  law  to  maintain,  and 
shall  be  "available  only  to  meet  military  and 
other  defense  requirements  in  accordance 
with  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary, with  the  approval  of  the  President,  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe. 

The  speech  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
Speech    or    Senator    Peter    H.    Dominick, 

American     Mining     Congress,     Portland, 

Orec,  September  14.  1964 

Mr.  Chairman,  colleagues,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, it  Is  always  a  pleasure  to  have  the 
chance  to  meet  with  those  men  and  women 
whose  daily  business  activities  fall  into  the 
highest  of  all  categories,  productive  creativ- 
ity. Without  the  development  of  our  natural 
resources,  from  water  to  uranium,  this  coun- 
try, and  in  fact  the  world,  would  still  be 
existing  in  the  Dark  Ages.  It  is  a  privilege 
for  me  to  have  the  opportunity  of  discussing 
with  you  some  problems  of  your  industry 
which  daily  become  more  difficult  to  solve 
as  we  seem  to  continue  the  trend  toward  an 
all-powerful  Central  Government. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  problem  of  the 
patrolman  who  watched  a  covered  pickup 
truck  slowly  descending  a  mountain  road. 
Every  100  yards  the  driver  would  stop,  get 
out,  pick  up  a  stick  and  beat  on  the  side  of 
the  truck.  The  actions  were  so  bizarre  that 
the  officer  went  over,  stopped  the  driver  and 
checked  his  license  and  registration.  Every- 
thing seemed  in  order  and  he  was  about  to 
let  the  truck  go  on  when  the  driver  picked 
up  a  rock  and  heaved  it  at  the  side  of  the 
truck.  The  ofBcer,  admitting  that  It  was 
none  of  his  business,  said,  "Vvfould  you  teU 
me  why  vou  are  beating  up  your  truck  In 
that  way?"  The  driver  replied,  "Well,  It  Is 
not  really  your  business  but  I  will  be  happy 
to  tell  you.  I  have  a  I'/i-ton  truck  here,  3 
tons  of  canaries  in  it  and  I  have  to  keep 
half  of  them  flying  all  of  the  time." 

Now  it  strikes  me  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent  instead  of  trying  to  keep  half  of 
you  flying  all  the  time  has  been  going  out 
of  Its  way  to  prevent  half  of  you  from  flying. 
In  every  mining  field  there  are  constantly 
increasing  Federal  controls  over  your 
activities. 

Let  us  just  outline  a  few.  In  the  lead- 
zinc  field,  continued  State  Department  pres- 
sures have  prevented  passage  of  realistic 
legislation  to  cut  back  Import  quotas  and 
provide  support  for  the  domestic  Industry. 
As  a  result,  the  country  becomes  more  and 
more  reliant  on  foreign  supplies. 

In  the  gold  mining  field,  constant  and 
fierce  resistance  has  been  expressed  by  the 
executive  departments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment to  all  efforts  to  explore  programs 
to  revitalize  the  gold  mining  Industry.  Op- 
position has  been  sharply  expressed  even  to 
holding  hearings  on  the  problems  and  as  a 
result,  no  legislation  has  been  possible. 

In  the  uranium  field,  the  Government 
entered  into  long-range  contracts  to  pur- 
chase concentrate  from  South  Africa  and 
Canada.  Then  It  provided  economic  ex- 
ploration stimuli  for  U.S.  production  and 
very  soon  we  had  enough  supplies  in  this 
country  to  supply  foreseeable  needs. 

At  that  point  the  Federal  Government 
started  cutting  back  on  domestic  uranium 
procurement,  limited  milling  contracts,  and 
decimated  the  domestic  uranium  mining  in- 
dustry while  leaving  a  few  companies  In  a 
position  to  stay  alive  perhaps  long  enough 
to  enter  the  private  industrial  field.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  foreign  contracts  were 
stretched  out  and  we  continue  to  buy  for- 
eign uranium  concentrates. 

In  the  shale  oilfield  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  created  more  complexities  than  a 
Philadelphia   lawyer   could   Invent.     I   have 
just  attended  the  reopening  of  the  Rlfie  oil 
shale  facility  for  research  and  development 
of   this  fabulous  natural  resource,   the  re- 
opening   representing    the    culmination    of 
years  of  Intensive  effort   by  legislators  and 
private  industry  against  an  array  of  Federal 
executive  opinion.    But  this  reopenmg,  while 
a  significant  step  forward,  is  only  the  flxst 
of  a  series  of  steps  that  need  to  be  taken. 
The  Solicitor's  office  has  raised  a  myriad  of 
problems  with  respect  to  patent  applications 
on  oil  shale  lands.     Recent  decisions  of  the 
Department.  In  fact,  raise  questions  which 
might  well  deter  even  the  most  resolute  from 
trying  to  establish  a  valid  discovery  in  any 
type  of  mineral.     It  now  seems  to  be  their 
position  that  no  mining  location  can  be  pat- 
ented  unless  the  applicant  can  prove  that 
the  mineral  is  commercially  profitable  at  the 
very  moment  of  the  decision.    The  fact  that 
It  might  be  a  valuable  mineral  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word,  or  that  it  might  have 
been  commercially  operable  a  month  before 
presentation  or  might  be  commercially  oper- 
able   1    month    later    with    an    anticipated 
change  in  price  or  technology  Is  apparently 
not  enough.    This,  of  course,  effects  all  min- 
erals but  is  even  more  pointed  when  directed 
at  oil  shale  where  commercial  development 
has  not  yet  occurred.    In  addition,  despite  a 
horde  of  suggested  rules  and  regulations  sub- 
mitted to  Interior  at  its  request  by  private 
Industry  and  educational  research  groups,  no 
visible  progress  has  been  made  in  develop- 
ing programs  for  leasing  of  public  lands  for 
oil  shale  research  and  development. 

Without  trying  to  detail  all  the  problems, 
which  are  probably  better  known  to  you 
than  to  me,  I  do  want  to  outline  for  you 
what  can  only  be  called  a  crisis — to  put  it 
mildly  the  silver  situation  Is  a  mess.  The 
Industry  has  been  urging  the  Treasury  for 
more  than  3  years  to  develop  programs  to 
handle  the  problem  but  to  no  avail.  It  af- 
fects every  person  who  wants  to  get  a  cup  of 
coffee,  a  coke,  or  a  pack  of  cigarettes  from 
a  vending  machine.  It  affects  the  manufac- 
turers of  photographic  equipment,  batteries, 
and  other  items  to  which  sliver  Is  an  essen- 
tial Ingredient.  It  affects  our  dollar  bills, 
our  banks,  and  our  national  defense.  It  has 
been  tentatively  discussed  by  Treasury  offi- 
cials and  some  witnesses  for  Industry  before 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee and  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  It  has  involved  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  In  disputes  with  Its  own 
members  and  has  led  to  a  flurry  of  activity 
In  the  mints. 

The  confusion  Is  so  great  that  It  reminds 
me  of  the  apocryphal  story  of  the  Italian 
general  In  World  War  n.  After  a  dlsasti  ous 
battle  he  stood  on  a  hUl  with  his  aid  and  saw 
hit  troops  streaming  over  the  countryside 
In  all  directions.    He  turned  to  his  aid  and 


cried,  "Where  are  they  running?  Where  are 
they  running?  I  am  their  leader  and  must 
run  In  front." 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  the  ef- 
forts to  avoid  Its  effect  are  certainly  key  fac- 
tors In  the  situation.  A  few  figures  will  make 
this  crystal  clear. 

As  of  the  end  of  1963,  consumptive  demand 
for  sliver  Is  estimated  as  follows  in  million 
ounces : 


United 
States 

Other 
countries 

Total 

Industrial 

110.0 

ni.3 

137.0 
00.  U 

247.0 

V2.2 

Total 

•221.3 

197.9 

419.2 

Against  these  totals  production  for  the 
same  period  is  estimated  at: 

United   States 36.0 

Other   countries —  174.5 

Total 210.  5 

From  this  you  can  see  that  total  world 
production  in  1963  was  11  million  ounces  less 
than  U.S.  demands  alone  and  approxhnately 
one-half  of  total  demands.  In  addition,  you 
will  note  that  U.S.  silver  production  was 
about  one-sixth  of  U.S.  consumption. 

To  offset  this  Imbalance  the  United  States 
had  a  major  supply  of  sliver,  located  at  West 
Point  and  San  Francisco,  estimated  at  the 
end  of  1963  to  be  I1/2  bUhon  ounces.  Ob- 
viously, this  amount  even  at  the  noted  rate 
of  dep"letion  would  suffice  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  but  as  anticipated  by  many 
industry  leaders  and  legislators,  consump- 
tive pressures  have  risen  sharply  and 
changed  the  picture. 

As  we  all  know  silver  coins  in  the  United 
States  have  become  more  and  more  scarce. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  offr^et  this  with  crash 
programs  to  provide  more  pennies,  nickels, 
dimes,  quarters,  and  half  dollars.  New 
presses  have  been  dug  out  of  Defense  ware- 
houses, contracts  have  been  given  by  the 
mint  to  private  suppliers  for  the  necessary 
metelllc  strip,  and  productive  capacity  of  our 
two  mints  had  been  sharply  Increased.  It  is 
estimated  that  by  the  fall  of  1964.  U.S.  coin 
production  will  have  tripled  over  the  com- 
parative period  of  1963.  This,  of  course,  is 
a  necessary  and  highly  commendable  effort 
by  the  mint  officials  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
Americans.  At  the  same  time  It  can  be  seen 
that  our  use  of  sliver  for  coins  will  Increase 
at  a  tremendous  rate  and  there  is  every  Indi- 
cation that  the  need  for  this  increased  use 
of  sliver  for  coinage  will  continue. 

In  April  1964,  the  Treasury  Informed  me 
that  for  the  10-month  period.  June  1963  to 
April  1964.  91  million  ounces  of  sliver  had 
been  set  aside  for  coinage  and  added  that 
there  was  on  hand  sufficient  sliver  for  coin- 
age requirements  to  1972.  Once  again,  as 
anticipated  and  noted  above,  the  demand 
has  far  exceeded  the  hearing  estimates. 

In  1963,  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  was  re- 
pealed and  provision  made  to  retire  all  $1 
silver  certificates  and  replace  them  with 
Federal  Reserve  notes.  Silver  certificates  In 
bulk  have  been  presented  to  the  Treasury  for 
sliver  bullion  and  for  the  period  Jime  4, 
1963  to  April  2,  1964,  the  Treasury  has  in- 
formed me  that  $215.5  million  worth  of  sUver 
certificates  were  redeemed. 

At  that  time  there  remained  outstanding 
$1.9  billion  of  silver  certificates  and  redemp- 
tions of   these  continue  at  an   accelerated 

rate-  x     jn     i~ 

These  pressiu-es  In  turn  have  steadily  In- 
creased the  sliver  price  on  the  open  market 
until  It  threatens  to  break  through  the  silver 
value  of  $1.29  in  a  silver  dollar.  If  the  price 
should  push  as  far  as  $1.38,  approximately 
equal  to  the  silver  content  In  lesser  coins, 
considerable  fear   has   been  expressed  that 
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all  U.S.  coins  will  be  melted  Into  silver  bul- 
lion and  drive  coinage  wholly  out  of  circu- 
lation". 

Hence,  the  Treasury  releases  silver  from  its 
supply  in  amounts  approximately  equal  to 
silver  certificates  returned  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  system  and  to  date  has  held  the  price 
to  $1.29-plus  to  protect  its  coinage. 

From  this  brief  summary  you  can  see  that 
we  have  a  mess.  The  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand wants  to  raise  silver  prices  substan- 
tially. The  Treasury  releases  have  prevented 
this.  The  time  is  not  far  off  when  Treasury 
supplies  will  not  be  sufficient  to  hold  the 
price  and  supply  silver  for  coinage.  The 
vending  companies  want  to  keep  present 
coinage  as  their  machines  use  them  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $3.2  billion.  Industrial  users 
want  to  continxie  to  get  silver  at  cheap  prices. 
Producers  recognize  that  silver  output  can- 
not be  substantially  increased  without  a 
substantial  price  rise. 

Tlie  situation  at  the  moment  can  only  be 
compared  to  an  overheated  pressure  cooker 
with  a  blocked  release  valve.  Everything  is 
cooking  but  no  one  has  yet  turned  off  the 
flame  or  rigged  a  substitute  relief  valve. 
Reliable  estimates  now  indicate  that  the 
whole  matter  will  explode  in  or  before  1966 
unless  solutions  are  found. 

Some  of  ycwT  industry  have  been  working 
hard  on  the  problems  and  various  trial  bal- 
loons have  been  floated  by  the  Treasury. 
These  have  ranged  from  doubling  the  mone- 
tary value  of  exi.sting  coins,  to  calling  back 
all  existing  coins  and  replacing  them  with 
nonsilver  alloys.  The  former  Wuuld  auto- 
matically increase  silver  prices  to  the  users 
and,  hence,  is  being  resisted  strenuously. 
The  latter  would  involve  not  only  opposition 
from  the  vending  companies  which  would 
have  to  revamp  all  their  machines  at  enor- 
mous cost,  but  the  political  reaction  of  the 
American  people  to  demonetization,  partic- 
ularly by  an  administration  which  has  often 
been"  termed  fiscally  irresponsible. 

I  suggest  that  a  number  of  solutions  to  the 
silver  problem  are  feasible. 

We  need  silver  for  defense.  Then  let's  set 
aside  within  existing  Treasury  supplies  an 
amount  sufficient  to  meet  these  needs — per- 
haps 300  to  500  million  ounces. 

We  need  relief  for  our  coinage.  Perhaps 
this  could  be  worked  out  with  less  capital 
dislocation  to  industrial  users  by  issuing  a 
new  series  of  coins  in  20,  30,  40,  and  70  cent 
pieces  containing  a  lower  silver  content. 
Sooner  or  later  under  Gresham's  law  these 
would  drive  out  existing  coins  but  It  might 
give  needed  time  relief  by  letting  silver 
prices  rise  to  stimulate  production  without 
introducing  nonsilver  coins. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  a  pat  solution 
for  all  of  these  problems  but  there  are  some 
facts  which  stand  out. 

Production  of  silver  Is  artificially  low  be- 
cause of  governmental  restraints  on  the  op- 
eration of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Production  of  lead-zinc  is  artificially  low 
because  of  governmental  insistence  on  im- 
proving the  economy  of  other  countries. 

Production  of  gold  is  artificially  low  be- 
cause of  governmental  enforcement  of  a  1935 
price  setting  order. 

Production  of  oil  from  oil  shale  Is  being 
sharply  hampered  because  of  governmental 
legal  and  policy  restrictions. 

As  a  result  of  these  governmental  policies, 
the  mining  industry  has  been  forced  Into 
programs  calling  for  subsidies  and  the  cre- 
ation of  artificial  markets  for  its  products. 
I  know  that  you  do  not  like  this,  but  you 
have  been  forced  to  agree  in  many  cases  in 
order  to  survive,  even  on  a  limited  basis. 

The  American  mining  industry  has  an  as- 
tounding resilience.  My  faith  in  It  leads  me 
to  believe  that  these  problems  can  and  will  be 
solved.  Almost  all  solutions  will  require 
some  kind  of  Federal  legislative  action  or 
the  pressure  cooker  will  explode.  Needless 
to  say,  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  In 
finding  these  solutions. 


JAVITS    URGES    BROAD    INTERNA- 
TIONAL MONETARY  MEASURES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  three  measures  designed  to 
make  broad  reforms  in  the  international 
monetary  system  and  to  deal  with  the 
grave  problem  of  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits. 

The  first  is  a  bill  which  would  reduce 
the  gold  requirement  against  both  Fed- 
eral Reserve  deposits  and  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  in  circulation,  in  the  one  case 
from  the  present  25  to  10  percent,  and 
in  the  other  case  from  the  present  25 
to  15  percent. 

The  admini.stration's  bill  would  elim- 
inate the  25-percent  gold  reserve  re- 
quirement with  respect  to  Federal  Re- 
serve deposits  only. 

I  believe  we  must  face  it  far  more 
realistically  than  the  administration  con- 
templates. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  814)  to  require  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  maintain  reserves  in 
gold  certificates  of  not  loss  than  10  per- 
cent against  its  deposits  and  not  less 
than  15  percent  against  its  notes  in 
circulation,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Javits.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
ond measure  which  I  submit  on  behalf  of 
myself,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller]  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan],  is  a  concurrent  resolution 
which  would  request  the  President  to  is- 
sue a  call  for  an  International  Economic 
Conference  in  order  to  establish  a  new 
basis  for  international  credit,  which  we 
urgently  need  if  the  whole  world  is  not 
to  be  plunged  into  some  new  mancreated 
depression  because  we  do  not  have  the 
wit  to  keep  abreast  of  the  expanding  de- 
mands of  world  trade  as  compared  with 
the  sharp  limitation  upon  the  mining  of 
gold  in  the  world,  which  should  not  be  a 
restraint  upon  that  trade  any  more  than 
it  is  in  this  countxy,  where  we  have  our 
Federal  Reserve  System.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  on  Monday,  January  25  the 
identical  resolution  was  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Representative  Thomas  B. 
Curtis,  a  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  Repre- 
sentative William  B.  Widnall,  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Banking  and  Curren- 
cy Committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
14)   was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  14 

Resolved  "by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  Whereas  the  United 
States  has  had  a  deficit  in  its  international 
balance  of  payments  every  year,  except  one, 
since  1950;   and 

Whereas  largely  as  a  result  of  these  defi- 
cits. United  States  short-term  dollar  liabil- 
ities to  foreigners  totaled  an  esitmated  $27,- 
976,000.000  at  the  end  of  October  1964;  and 

Whereas  these  liabilities  constitute  a  po- 
tential claim  against  the  United  States  gold 
stock  of  $15,200,000,000,  of  which  less  than 


$1,400,000,000  is  "free  gold"  not  required  to 
serve  as  backing  for  ovu-  currency;  and 

Whereas  the  health  of  our  domestic  econ- 
omy and  strength  of  the  dollar  and  Its  ability 
to  serve  as  a  key  International  reserve  cur- 
rency depends  upon  the  early  elimination  of 
the  balance-of-payments  deficit  and  the  crea- 
tlon  of  improved  arrangements  to  serve  the 
liquidity  needs  of  an  expanding  Interna- 
tlonal  trade  and  payments  system:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep. 
resentatives  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that 
achievement  of  balance-of-payments  equi- 
librlum  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  dol- 
lar's  role  as  a  key  International  reserve  cur- 
rency should  receive  the  highest  priority  In 
the  formation  of  national  economic  policy; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  maintenance  of  equi- 
librium in  its  International  accounts  sliould 
be  a  continuing  and  major  goal  of  United 
States  international  economic  policy;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  take  the 
initiative  to  devise  new  and  improved 
methods  of  permanently  strengthening  the 
International  monetary  and  credit  mechan- 
ism In  order  to  provide  (a)  improved  means 
of  financing  balance-of-paj'ments  deficits  un- 
til basic  corrective  forces  restore  equilibrium, 
and  (b)  sufficient  liquidity  to  finance  future 
increases  in  world  trade  and  payments;  and 
be  it  further 

iieso/rcd.  That  the  President  be  requested 
to  call  for  an  International  Economic  Con- 
ference to  review  the  long-term  adequacy  of 
international  credit;  to  recommend  needed 
changes  in  existing  financial  institutions;  to 
consider  increased  sliarlng  of  economic  aid 
for  development  and  military  assistance;  and 
to  consider  other  pressing  international  eco- 
nomic problems  placed  before  It  by  a  prepara- 
tory committee  for  such  Conference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  finally  I 
submit  a  concurrent  resolution  for  ap- 
propriate reference  v.hich  would  call 
upon  the  President  to  appoint  an  advis- 
ory committee  on  capital  export  policy 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  right  now  it  is 
very  clear  that  the  interest  equalization 
tax  has  been  ineffective  in  dealing  with 
continued  high  outflows  of  private  capi- 
tal. Even  more  capital  is  flowing  out 
now — not  under  the  same  headings— 
that  went  out  before  the  tax  was  im- 
posed. Heretofore  we  had  problems 
caused  by  foreign  bond  issues  and  other 
foreign  securities  that  were  sold  to 
Americans.  The  outflow  on  this  account 
has  been  cut  down  very  drastically  by  the 
interest  equalization  tax.  What  has 
happened  since  the  tax  became  effective 
is  that  other  types  of  capital  outflow, 
such  as  long-term  and  short-term  loans, 
have  risen,  and  direct  investments  have 
remained  at  high  level. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The   concurrent   resolution    (S.   Con. 
Res.  15)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  15 

Resoliyed  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That,  in  order 
to  develop  more  effective  and  acceptable 
means  for  restraining  the  outflow  of  capital 
from  the  United  States  as  a  necessary  and 
positive  step  toward  the  elimination  of  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit,  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  an  Advisory  Committee 
on  Capital  Export  Policy  should  be  estab- 
lished by  the  President;  that  such  commit- 
tee should  consist  of  twelve  persons  of 
outstanding  qualifications  who   are   coUec- 
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tivelv  representative  of  the  banking  commu- 
litv  (commercial  and  Investment)  and  of 
ndustry  and  that  such  committee  should 
reoort  Itk  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  ninety  days  after  Its  establishment. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
now  go  into  the  basic  details  for  the 
actions  which  I  have  described. 

The  failure  of  the  administration's 
remedies  to  deal  effectively  with  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments problems  has  been  un- 
derscored once  again  by  the  latest  report 
on  the  state  of  our  balance  of  interna- 
tional payments. 

According  to  preliminary  reports  dur- 
ing the  final  quarter  of  1964,  the  overall 
deficit  in  our  international  payments 
shot  up  to  an  annual  rate  of  S4  billion  or 
50  percent  above  the  actual  deficit  for 
1963,  and  double  the  average  for  the  first 
three  quarters  of  1964. 

The  size  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  gold 
stock  has  declined  to  $15,187  billion  as  of 
January  20,  1965.  The  ratio  of  gold  cer- 
tificate reserves  to  Federal  Reserve  notes 
and  deposit  liabilities  now  totals  27.8  per- 
cent, down  from  29.5  percent  at  the  end 
of  1963  and  from  32.2  percent  2  years 

ago. 

Our  gold  supply  fell  by  $125  million  in 
1964  and  officials  estimate  the  loss  of  an- 
other $500  million  worth  of  gold  in  1965. 

The  outflow  of  private  capital  also  con- 
tinues at  an  unacceptably  high  rate, 
offering  convincing  proof  that  the  ad- 
ministration's measure— the  interest 
equalization  tax— has  been  ineffective. 

Our  balance-of-payments  deficit  is 
caused  by  a  variety  of  reasons:  a  high 
rate  of  private  capital  outfiows,  increas- 
ing imports,  U.S.  foreign  economic  aid 
grants  and  credits,  military  aid,  and  the 
need  to  maintain  a  large  Militaiy  Estab- 
li.shment  overseas. 

THE    NEED    TO    REDUCE    THE    GOLD    RESERVE 
REQUIREMENT 

A  substantial  modification  in  the  cur- 
rent 25-percent  gold  reserve  requirement 
is  necessitated;  first,  to  indicate  to  the 
world  that  our  entire  gold  supply  is 
available  in  the  defense  of  the  dollar; 
and  second,  to  permit  the  expansion  in 
our  money  supply  required  by  our  ex- 
panding economy. 

The  United  States  abandoned  the  gold 
standard  in  1933  and  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934 
has  been  on  what  has  been  called  an  in- 
ternational gold  bullion  standard. 
Under  the  present  U.S.  system  no  gold 
coins  are  minted,  no  U.S.  currency  is 
redeemable  in  gold  and  private  holdings 
of  gold  is  unlawful.  The  dollar  is  no 
longer  convertible  into  gold  except  for 
transactions  with  foreign  governments 
and  central  banks,  therefore  the  need 
for  a  specified  domestic  cover  is  outdated. 
Since  June  12,  1945,  there  is  a  legal  gold 
reserve  requirement  of  25  percent  against 
Federal  Reserve  notes  and  deposits. 
From  1913  until  that  time,  the  legal  gold 
reserve  requirement  was  40  percent 
against  notes  and  35  percent  against  de- 
posits. 

When  reserves  fall  below  25  percent 
under  present  law,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  may  temporarily  suspend  this  re- 
serve requirement.  This  has  occurred 
only  three  times  in  the  history  of  the 


Federal  Reserve  System:  for  a  10-day 
period  in  1919  and  1920  and  for  a  30-day 
period  in  1933.  When  reserves  fall 
below  25  percent,  a  penalty  tax  is  levied 
against  Federal  Reserve  banks  which 
must  at  a  certain  point  be  added  to  the 
discount  rate.  Under  a  longstanding 
intei-pretation  of  section  11(c)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  the  tax  need  not  be 
added  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks'  dis- 
count rate  until  the  reserve  deficiency 
falls  below  the  reserve  requirement 
against  Federal  Reserve  notes.  In  other 
words,  our  present  gold  reserves  could 
fall  by  $5  billion  before  a  penalty  tax 
would  be  added  to  the  discount  rate.  In 
a  situation  such  as  this,  the  tax  would 
not  act  as  a  deterrent  against  further 
gold  outfiows  or  an  increase  in  the  money 
supply  until  it  is  too  late. 

Due  partly  to  external  demands  for 
gold — mainly  from  European  countries— 
and  partly  to  the  expansion  of  our  money 
supply,  gold  available  to  meet  fur- 
ther external  demands — so-called  "free 
gold"— has  reached  dangerously  low 
proportions.  Of  the  Federal  Reserve's 
gold  certificate  reserves  of  $14,880  mil- 
lion on  January  20,  1965,  $13,150  million 
is  required  as  cover  for  Federal  Reserve 
note  and  deposit  liabilities,  leaving  only 
$1.7  billion  in  "free  gold."  In  contrast, 
in  early  1958,  $10.5  billion  was  available 
in  "free  gold."  By  November  1963  such 
reserves  declined  to  $2.8  billion. 

Until  about  2  years  ago  the  main  fac- 
tor in  the  decline  of  the  gold  reserve 
ratio  had  been  the  decline  in  the  U.S. 
gold  stock,  which  in  turn  was  the  result 
of  large  deficits  in  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments,  which  were  accompanied  by 
gold  outflows.  Since  that  time  the  de- 
cline of  the  gold  resei-ve  is  mainly  attrib- 
utable to  an  accelerated  expansion  of 
Federal  Reserve  notes.  During  1964 
Federal  Reserve  notes  expanded  by 
about  $2.5  biUion,  and  Federal  Reserve 
deposit  liabilities — which  are  mainly  the 
reserves  of  commercial  banks — increased 
by  another  $500  million.  In  the  first  10 
months  of  1964  the  money  supply  in- 
creased at  the  annual  rate  of  4.2  percent, 
which  represents  an  unusualy  large  in- 
crease which  may  continue  in  1965. 
The  December  1964  "Monthly  Letter"  of 
the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  draws  the  following  conclusions 
from  these  developments: 

At  the  present  rate  of  monetary  expansion 
and  even  if  the  United  States  were  not  to 
sustain  any  further  gold  losses,  the  ratio  of 
gold  to  the  combined  Federal  Reserve  note 
and  deposit  liabilities  appears  likely  to  faU 
to  the  required  legal  minimum  in  something 
like  2  to  3  years. 


My  proposal  to  reduce  the  reserve  re- 
quirement to  15  percent  against  Federal 
Resei-ve  notes  and  10  percent  against 
Federal  Reserve  deposit  liabilities  would 
provide,  as  of  January  20.  1965,  an  addi- 
tional $6.1  billion  in  "free  gold,"  offering 
positive  proof  to  the  world  that  the 
United  States  is  ready  to  defend  the  dol- 
lar at  any  cost.  This  change  would  also 
permit  a  substantial  expansion  of  our 
money  supply  as  required  by  our  ex- 
panding economy  and  the  national  com- 
mitment to  a  policy  of  full  employment. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  am  in  favor 
of  an  unrestricted  expansion  of  the 
money   supply.     The   Federal   Reserve 


Board  determines  under  present  law 
what  the  money  supply  requirements  of 
the  economy  are  and  can  expand  or  con- 
tract that  supply — within  the  limitations 
of  the  gold  reserve  requirement — through 
open  market  operations,  changes  in  the 
reserve  requirements  of  commercial 
banks,  changes  in  the  discount  rate,  etc. 
I  am  opposed  to  delaying  action  on  a 
long  overdue  change  in  the  gold  reserve 
requirement  until  the  point  is  reached 
where  action  must  be  taken  under  emer- 
gency conditions. 

Less  than  one-half  of  the  central  banks 
in  the  world  have  legal  reserve  require- 
ments against  their  note  and  deposit  lia- 
bilities. Aside  from  the  United  States, 
there  are  only  three  countries  where  the 
statutory  resei-ves  must  be  held  exclu- 
sively in  gold— Belgium,  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  and  Switzerland.  In  many 
countries,  these  requirements  were  re- 
pealed or  suspended  at  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II.  A  number  of  central 
banks  established  since  the  war,  includ- 
ing the  Gei-man  Bundesbank,  have  no 
such  reserve  requirement. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  power  to 
suspend  the  reserve  requirement  should 
also  be  extended  to  1  year  from  the  pres- 
ent hmit  of  30  days,  with  renewals  per- 
mitted for  successive  15-day  periods. 
Suspensions  under  present  procedure 
take  on  an  air  of  emergency  which  tend 
to  dramatize  the  situation  rather  than 
alleviate  it. 

I  also  propose  the  elimination  of  the 
penalty  tax  provision  of  the  gold  reserve 
requirement  because  it  is  an  anachro- 
nism, a  corrective  mechanism  that  acts 
only  when  it  is  too  late. 

In  a  letter  dated  November  5,  1963,  to 
Senator  Paul  Douglas,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  Chainnan 
Martin  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  de- 
scribes the  functioning  of  the  penalty 
tax.  It  supports  my  contention  that  the 
tax  would  be  ineffective  until  there  was 
a  substantial  loss  of  gold  reserves,  if  even 
then. 
Chairman  Martin  states  the  situation 

as  follows : 

under  the  present  schedule  of  penalty 
rates  if  reserves  fell  all  the  way  through  the 
first  "layer"  (reserves  required  agamst  de- 
posit liabilities)  the  annual  taxes  on  the 
reserve  deficiency  (using  $18  billion  as  the 
figure  for  deposits)  would  be  something 
under  $300  million  a  year.  Payment  of  these 
taxes  would  diminish  net  earnings  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  and  reduce  by  an 
equal  amount  their  payments  to  the  Treas- 
ury as  interest  on  Federal  Reserve  notes, 
which  amounted  to  »800  mUllon  In  1962.  It 
should  be  understood  that  the  total  payment 
to  the  Treasury  would  not  change;  It  would 
simply  be  divided  into  two  parts  adding  to 
the  same  total,  one  part  labeled  "tax  on 
reserve  deficiencies"  and  the  other  labeled 
"interest  on  Federal  Reserve  notes".  In  the 
example,  the  total  payment  would  still  be 
$800  million  but  $300  million  would  be  In 
the  form  of  a  tax  and  $500  million  would 
represent  the  Interest  on  notes. 

If  reserves  continued  to  fall,  so  that  a 
deficiency  occurred  in  the  reserve  against 
Federal  Reserve  notes,  with  a  consequent 
additional  penalty  tax  for  that  deficiency, 
the  statute  would  require  the  Reserve  banks 
to  "add  an  amount  equal  to  said  tax"  to  the 
rates  they  charge  on  advances  to  borrowing 
member  banks.  While  the  statute  is  not  at 
all  clear  on  the  mechanics  of  imposing  this 
added  charge,  perhaps  the  most  reasonable 
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method  would  be  to  raise  the  discount  rate 
by  the  same  number  of  percentage  points  as 
the  penalty  tax  rate  on  the  note  reserve  defi- 
ciency. For  example,  if  the  gold  certificate 
reserves  fell  to  20  percent  of  Federal  Reserve 
notes — or  to  about  $6  billion — the  penalty 
tax  under  present  rates  for  the  not  reserve 
deficiency  would  be  one-half  of  1  percent 
(or  $10  million).  Adding  the  penalty  tax 
rate  to  the  present  discount  rate  of  3.5  per- 
cent would  result  in  a  discount  rate  of  4 
percent.  Again,  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  Board  could  establish  a  different 
penalty  tax  rate  in  this  case;  the  statute 
simply  requires  that  it  be  "not  more  than  1 
percent  per  annum."  The  statutory  mini- 
mum penalty  tax  rate  would  come  into  effect 
only  if  reserves  fell  below  this  point. 

The  need  to  modify  the  gold  reserve 
requirement  has  been  widely  advocated 
among  economists  and  bankers  for  many 
years.  The  Commission  on  Money  and 
Credit  in  its  1961  report  urged  that  the 
requirement  be  repealed.  The  conserva- 
tive Bank  for  International  Settlements 
in  its  1963  annual  report  took  the  fol- 
lowing position  on  this  issue: 

The  fact  that  a  substantial  part  of  the 
U.S.  gold  stock  is  legally  designated  as  cover 
against  the  internal  money  supply,  where  it 
serves  no  function,  naturally  increases  the 
doubts  about  the  adequacy  of  the  gold  stoct 
to  fulfill  its  essential  function  in  settling 
intern.itional  balr.uces. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  in  its 
1964  report  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments look  the  position — after  extensive 
public  hearings — that  the  U.S.  gold  stock 
should  be  freed  immediately  of  its  do- 
mestic reserve  function  and  made  fully 
available  for  international  monetary 
purposes.  The  highly  respected  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development  issued 
a  statement  on  January  24  urging  that 
the  gold  reserve  requirement  be  elimi- 
nated to  stren2:then  international  confi- 
dence in  the  dollar. 

THE  NEED  TO  KEDtJCE  THE  OtJTFLOW  OF  PRTVATE 
CAPITAL 

Throughout  the  extended  debate  on 
the  interest  equalization  tax  bill,  I  stated 
repeatedly  that  the  tax  would  be  ineffec- 
tive as  a  measure  designed  to  limit  the 
outflow  of  private  capital.  I  regret  to 
say  that  statistics  bear  out  my  predic- 
tion. A  comparison  of  private  capital 
outflows  between  the  5  quarter  periods 
prior  to  July  1,  1963,  and  the  subsequeiit 
5  quarters  indicates  that  the  outflow  of 
private  capital  increased  from  $5,114 
million  to  S5.501  million.  Although 
there  was  a  SI. 2  billion  decline  in  the 
sale  of  new  securities  and  a  modest  in- 
flow resulting  from  transactions  in  out- 
standing securities  since  the  tax  became 
effective,  there  was  a  net  increase  in  the 
outflow  of  all  types  of  private  capital 
totaling  close  to  $400  million.  The  out- 
flow of  "Other  long-term  capital" — most- 
ly bank  loans — increased  by  SI  billion 
and  there  was  also  a  SI  billion  rise  in  the 
outflow  of  short-term  capital.  The  out- 
flow due  to  sales  of  new  securities  re- 
mained at  a  quarterly  average  of  S145 
million.  Direct  investments  were  un- 
affected by  the  tax  and  remahied  at  the 
quarterly  average  of  S465  million. 

It  is  apparent  that  no  restrictive  meas- 
ure will  have  any  effect  if  it  apphes  to 
less  than  the  entire  group  of  channels 
through  which  flow  piivate  U.S.  capital 
export. 


I  therefore  recommend  that  the  Presi- 
dent appoint  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Capital  Export  Policy  to  advise  him — 
within  90  days — on  appropriate  measures 
to  limit  the  outflow  of  all  types  of  private 
U.S.  capital,  not  directly  related  to  the 
financing  of  U.S.  foreign  trade.  This 
Advisory  Committee  would  be  small,  not 
exceeding  12  representatives  from  com- 
mercial and  investment  banking  and  in- 
dustry. With  their  advice  in  hand,  the 
President  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
act. 

THE    NEED    FOR    WORLD    MON'ETARY    REFORM 

We  need  a  new  international  monetary 
system — one  that  is  not  based  on  U.S. 
balance-of-payments  deficits.  In  the 
resolution  I  am  introducing  today  for 
myself  and  on  behalf  of  Senator  Jordan, 
of  Idaho,  and  Senator  Miller,  I  urge  the 
convocation  of  a  well-planned  and  well- 
orgajiized  international  nionetai-y  con- 
ference to  adept  a  basic  solution  to  this 
problem.  The  limited  results  of  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Group  of  Ten  and  that 
of  Western  financial  leaders  in  Tokyo 
in  1964  only  underscore  the  need  for 
such  a  conference. 

The  basic  flaw  in  the  existing  interna- 
tional monetaiy  system — a  flaw  that 
must  be  corrected — is  that  it  depends 
for  additional  liquidity  or  credit  on  con- 
tinuance of  the  balance-of-r'ayments 
deflcits  of  tne  United  States  wiiich  add 
dollars  and  gold  to  finance  rapidly  grow- 
ing intei'national  finance  and  trade 
transactions.  This  deficit  in  the  last  3 
years  has  added  close  to  $7  billion  to  in- 
ternational reserves,  including  $1.4  bil- 
lion worth  of  gold.  To  the  extent  that 
we  eliminated  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit,  we  also  removed  the  major  source 
of  new  liquidity  from  the  system. 

At  the  present  time,  imbalances  in  in- 
ternational payments  take  years  to  elim- 
inate and  require,  particularly  on  the 
part  of  deficit  comitries,  measures  which 
hamper  their  economic  growth  and  the 
expansion  of  world  trade.  The  existing 
adjustment  mechanism  does  not  place 
equal  burdens  on  surplus  and  deficit 
countries,  giving  the  former  a  temporary 
advantage  to  impose  policies  on  the 
latter  which  at  times  are  contrarj-  to  the 
best  interests  of  all  concerned. 

The  international  conference  I  pro- 
pose should,  as  a  minimum,  consider  the 
following : 

First.  The  optimum  management  of 
the  worlds  supply  of  international  credit. 

Second.  The  functioning  of  the  ad- 
justment mechanism  under  the  existing 
international  monetary  system. 

Third.  The  renewal  of  the  1962  ar- 
rangement of  the  Group  of  Ten  to  make 
available  to  the  IMF  multibillion  dollar 
standby  credit;  the  contribution  of  each 
participating  comitry  to  be  materially 
increased. 

Fourth.  The  expansion  of  long-term, 
low-cost  credit  to  the  developing  nations. 

In  addition,  new  forms  of  organiza- 
tion and  new  methods  of  channeling 
private  capital  to  developing  countries 
must  be  found  if  private  enterprise  is  to 
retain  a  major  role  in  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  less  developed  coimtries. 
The  example  provided  by  the  recently  or- 
ganized, multinational  investment  com- 
pany called  Adela — the  Atlantic  Com- 


munity Development  Group  for  Latin 
America — should  be  ample  proof  that 
given  sufficient  energy  and  determina- 
tion new  devices  and  methods  can  and 
will  be  found. 

The  alternative  to  basic  reform  is  the 
continuation  of  the  existing  system  with 
more  stringent  forms  of  financial  "disci- 
pline" added.  The  free  world  has  al- 
ready  paid  a  high  price  for  the  existing 
system  in  terms  of  unnecessary  high  lev- 
ies of  unemployment,  slower  rates  of 
growth,  restrictions  on  trade  and  capital 
movements — such  as  the  U.S.  interest 
equalization  tax — and  in  Government 
procurement  policies  which  are  under- 
mining 30  years  of  progress  toward 
trade  liberalization. 

A  well-functioning  and  adequate  in- 
ternational monetary  system  is  as  vital 
to  the  survival  and  well-being  of  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  finan- 
cially as  an  unquestioned  nuclear  deter- 
rent capability  is  militarily.  And  yet,  the 
governments  and  financial  leaders  of  the 
industrial  nations  are  not  facing  the 
critical  problem  that  must  be  solved  if 
this  system  is  to  support  those  needs  in- 
dispensable to  the  success  of  the  free 
world. 

The  international  monetary  system 
has  an  enormous  impact  on  economic 
conditi(^ns  in  both  the  developed  and  de- 
veloping nations  of  the  non-Communist 
world,  on  the  well-being  of  their  citi- 
zens and  on  their  ability  to  meet  the 
many  and  varied  challenges  of  Commu- 
nist power.  It  determines  to  a  large  de- 
gree our  freedom  to  pursue  policies  of 
economic  expansion  and  it  has  a  major 
impact  on  domestic  political  stability  in 
many  Western  nations. 

A  v/ell-functioning  and  flexible  intf^r- 
national  monetary  system  has  a  major 
impact  CI  our  ability  to  supply  an  ever- 
increasing  volume  of  economic  assistance 
to  the  developing  nations  which  is  essen- 
tial to  insure  them  a  satisfactory  rate  of 
economic  growth  in  a  democratic  frame- 
work. 

We  must  begin  devising  an  interna- 
tional payments  system  which  takes  cog- 
nizance of  changes  in  the  v,orld  economy 
since  the  Bretton  Woods  Conference  in 
1944  and  which  will  be  flexible  enough 
to  flt  into  the  economic  order  of  5  to  10 
years  from  now.  A  well-planned  inter- 
national monetary  conference,  in  my 
view,  would  be  a  necessary — and  vital — 
first  step  toward  such  a  workable  system. 

I  make  these  proposals  today  with  the 
full  realization  of  the  basic  strengths  of 
the  United  States  in  the  world  economy. 
Our  private  investors  own  nearly  S72  bil- 
lion in  earning  assets  abroad.  In  addi- 
tion, the  world  owes  the  U.S.  Government 
the  principal  and  interest  on  $22.8  billion 
in  loans.  While  foreign  assets  and  in- 
vestments in  the  United  States  add  up  to 
about  S53  billion,  the  United  States  is  left 
with  a  substantial — 841. 8  billion — credit 
in  its  favor.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  en- 
tire productive  capacity  of  our  economy 
stands  as  backing  for  the  dollar.  Yet. 
the  difficulties,  though  manmade,  are  real 
and  man  should  be  wise  enough  to  sur- 
mount them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
materials  related  to  my  statement*  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  15,  19651 
TTS  Gold  Stocks  Drp  $200  Million:  Reduc- 
tion APPEARS  IN  Part  To  Reflect  the  Re- 
cent PUPXHASE  BY  Prance— Decline  Was 
Expected— Business  Loans  ey  City  Banks 
Drop  $108  Million— Savings  Deposfts  Up 

( By  Edward  Cowan  i 
A  $200  million  decline  In   the  Treasury's 
gold  balance  was  reported  yesterday  by  the 
Federal  Reicrve  Bank  of  New  York. 

It  appeared  that  the  reduction  reflected  for 
the  most  part  a  purchase  by  France.  The 
French  Government  said  last  week  that  in 
addition  to  its  regular  gold  purchases— which 
have  been  runni)ig  about  $34  million  a 
month— it    would    purchase    an    extra    $150 

million. 

In  light  of  this  forewarning,  the  decline 
reported  yesterday  came  as  no  surprise  to  the 
financial  community.  It  was  expected  to 
have  far  less  impact  than  the  French  an- 
__nouncement.  which  was  followed  by  a  surge 
of  private  gold  buying  in  Paris  and  cLsewhere. 

"fixing"  price  RI3ES 

At  the  "fixing"  by  London  gold  dealers 
yesterday,  gold  was  quoted  at  $35.12%,  up 
one-eighih  of  a  cent  from  Wednesday. 

The  Reserve  bank's  weekly  report  on  finan- 
cial developments  also  showed: 

A  strong  demand  for  reserves  bv  major 
New  York  City  banks,  and  heavy  lending  to 
them  by  banks  elsewhere. 

A  jump  in  the  commercial  banking  sys- 
fm's  free  reserves  to  a  daily  average  of  $153 
million,  up  $106  million  from  $47  million  in 
the  week  ended  January  6.  The  latter  figure 
represented  a  revision  of  an  initial  estimate 
of  $135  million. 

Business  loans  by  14  leading  New  York  City 
banks  fell  by  $108  million,  contrasted  to  a 
decline  of  $140  million  in  the  like  week  a  year 
ago.  Since  mid-1964,  these  loans  have  ex- 
panded by  $1.51  billion  compared  with  a  rise 
of  5788  million  in  the  like  period  a  year  earlier. 

Savings  deposits  at  the  14  banks  rose  by 
323  million,  as  against  a  dip  of  $13  million 
ill  the  like  week  of  1964. 

Strictly  speaking,  all  the  decline  in  the 
Treasury  gold  balance — which,  the  figures 
indicated,  occurred  Tuesday — meant  was 
that  the  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund,  a 
bookkeeping  entity,  had  bought  the  gold. 
basis  of  reports 

In  practice,  the  fund  buys  such  large 
amoimts  of  gold  from  the  Treasury  to  sell  to 
foreign  central  banks,  such  as  the  Bank  of 
France.  The  United  States  is  committed  to 
sell  gold  on  demand  to  foreign  official  buyers 
at  the  official  price  of  $35.0375  an  ounce. 
This  commitment  is  the  keystone  of  the  in- 
ternational financial  system. 

The  precipe  amount  sold  by  the  fund  may 
never  be  known.  The  fund's  gold  holdings 
are  reported  only  on  a  month-end  basis.  30 
days  later.  Thus,  individual  transactions 
during  1  month  tend  to  be  obscured  because 
the  month-end  figure  shows  only  the  results 
of  all  purchases  and  sales  during  the  month. 
The  $200  million  reduction  lowered  the 
Treasury's  gold  balance  to  $15,188  million. 
It  was  the  largest  single  ti'ansfer  since  the 
week  of  October  22,  1961,  when  Britain  was 
buying  gold  and  the  Treasury  reported  a  $300 
million  decline. 

Only  two  reductions  occurred  in  1964: 
$75  million  In  the  week  ended  November  25, 
and  $50  million  in  the  week  ended  Febru- 
ary 5.  An  Irregular  but  persistent  decline 
in  the  Government's  gold  holdings  from 
$22,857  million  in  1957  has  been  a  direct  con- 
sequence of  a  chronic  deficit  in  the  U.S.  In- 
ternational accounts — an  excess  of  dollars 
going  abroad  over  dollars  coining  home. 

Shrinking  that  deficit  has  been  a  major 
objective  of  two  administrations.  Only 
limited  success  has  been  achieved. 


Pressed  for  funds,  eight  large  New  York 
City  banks  added  $100  million  to  their  day 
average  borrowings  from  the  Reserve  bank, 
raising  the  level  to  $161  million. 

They  also  borrowed  $828  million  a  day 
from  other  banks  above  what  they  lent  to 
them. 

On  a  daily  average  basis,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve made  no  change  in  its  outright  hold- 
ings of  -Treasury  securities.  It  reduced  its 
holdings  under  repurchase  agreements  by 
$242  million  a  day. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  4,  1965] 
Monetary  Gold  StrpPLY  Fell  $125  Million  in 

1964,  One- Fourth  the  1963  Loss:  It  Was 

Steady  in  Latest  Week;  Total  U.S.  Gold 

Holdings   Slid   $30   Million    in   First    11 

Months 

New  York — The  Nation's  gold  loss  slowed 
markedly  in  1964.  The  Treasury's  monetary 
gold  supply,  which  chiefly  backs  the  Nation's 
currency,  declined  $125  million  from  the  end 
of  1963.  about  a  quarter  of  the  $465  million 
outflow  in  1963. 

But  total  U.S.  gold  holdings  in  the  first  11 
months,  including  those  in  a  separate  fund 
for  international  transactions,  were  down 
only  $30  million  from  December  31,  1963,  to 
$15,566  million. 

Federal  Reserve  figures  for  the  week  ended 
Wednesday  showed  tlie  monetary  reserve  it- 
self unchanged  in  the  week  at  $15,388  million, 
down  from  $15,513  million  a  year  earlier. 

SEVEN     annual    DECLINES 

The  monetary  reserve  has  declined  in  each 
of  the  past  7  years,  with  the  annual  drop 
from  1958  through  1962  ranging  from  $878 
million  to  $2.2  billion.  The  continuing  gold 
drain  results  from  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit  the  United  States  has  incurred  in  each 
of  those  7  years.  A  deficit  occurs  when  the 
amount  the  United  States  lends,  spends,  and 
gives  away  abroad  exceeds  the  total  amount 
it  receives  from  abroad. 

As  these  excess  dollars  accumulate  in  for- 
eign countries  they  go  to  the  central  banks. 
These  banks  then  can  convert  dollars  to  gold 
through  purchases  from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
The  slowing  in  the  gold  drain  in  19C3  and 
1964  reflects  a  modest  improvement  in  the 
U.S.  payments  situation. 

The  Ti-easury  sells  gold  on  demand  to  for- 
eign governments  and  central  banks  at  a 
fixed  rate  of  $35  an  ounce,  pi  v.  a  service 
charge  of  8.75  cents  an  ounce.  It  also  buys 
newly  minted  gold  at  that  price  and  sells 
the  metal  to  licensed  industrial  users.  But 
the  major  transactions  are  foreign.  Its  will- 
ingness to  buy  dollars  for  gold  is  one  of  the 
priine  factors  in  international  currency  sta- 
bility The  United  States  is  the  only  nation 
that  will  exchange  gold  for  its  currency  held 
by  foreigners. 

TWO-PART   OUTFLOW 

The  gold  outflow  in  1964  came  in  two  parts, 
$50  million  in  early  February  and  $75  million 
around  Thanksgiving,  when  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  were  moving  to 
shore  up  the  British  pound. 

In  both  cases  the  outflow  was  technically  in 
the  form  cf  a  sale  to  the  U.S.  Exchange  Sta- 
bilization Fund,  the  separate  kitty  of  the 
Treasury  through  which  all  sr.lcs  and  ptir- 
c'lases  of  geld  bstv^•een  the  United  States 
and  foreigners  are  made.  The  gold  in  the 
fund  totaled  about  $180  million  at  the  end  of 
November.  During  the  month  the  $75  million 
was  added  to  the  fund  and  about  $40  million 
was  drained  out  of  it.  partly  as  a  result  of 
the  British  sterling  crisis.  At  the  end  of  1963 
the  fund's  gold  holdings  totaled  $33  million. 
The  total  In  the  fund  at  the  end  of  each 
month  is  reported  by  the  Federal  Reserve  1 
month  later.  The  yearend  figure  will  be  dis- 
closed at  the  end  oif  January. 

Although  the  monetary  gold  reserve  is  used 
to  settle  the  Nation's  international  payments. 
Federal  law  requires  that  a  portion  of  it  be 
maintained  as  a  reserve  against  part  of  the 


domestic  money  supply.  Under  the  law.  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  must  keep  a  gold  reserve 
equal  to  25  percent  of  their  notes  outstanding 
and  25  percent  of  the  deposits  they  hold  for 
commercial  banks.  At  the  end  of  the  latest 
statement  week,  the  composite  gold  ratio  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  was  27.7  percent. 
It  was  29.5  percent  at  the  end  of  1963  and 
32.2  percent  at  the  end  of  1962.  If  It  ap- 
proaches or  goes  below  25  percent,  the  FRB 
may  suspend  the  reserve  requirement.  Thfc.- 
25-percent  rule  ties  up  $13.4  billion  of  the 
U.S.  gold  stock,  leaving  $1.9  billion  to  meet 
foreigners'  claims  against  the  dollar. 

Early  last  week,  Robert  V.  Roosa,  retiring 
as  Treasury  Under  Secretary  for  Monetary  Af- 
fairs, commented  on  the  25-percent  ratio  rule. 
He  said  that  in  "a  year  or  two"  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Federal  Reserve  will  have  to 
ask  Congress  to  sever  or  loosen  the  legal  link 
between  gold  and  U.S.  currency,  mainly  be- 
cause of  the  growth  in  notes  and  deposits, 
rather  than  a  loss  of  U.S.  gold. 


France  May  Buy  U.S.  Gold 
France  is  considering  switching  some  part 
of  its  $1.3  bUlion  of  U.S.  dollar  holdings  into 
gold,  according  to  reports  in  London.  U.S. 
officials  noted  that  France  in  the  past  has 
been  a  subctar.tial  purchaser  of  gold  from  the 
U.S.  stock. 

The  London  reports  couldn't  be  confirmed. 
Two  weeks  ago,  one  French  finance  minister 
official  refused  to  comment  on  the  possibility 
his  government  might  make  such  a  switch. 

Such  action,  however,  vvculd  be  in  line 
with  conservative  thinking  in  French  finan- 
cial and  monetary  circles. 

COULD  ADD  TO  DRAIN 

Any  major  conversion  of  French  dollar 
holdings  into  gold  could  add  to  the  U.S. 
gold  drain  and  put  new  strcs.-es  on  the  sta- 
bility of  the  dollar.  It  cculd  also  limit 
American  ability  to  give  Britain  further  help, 
if  that  proves  necessary,  in  supporting  the 
pound. 

In  recent  years,  the  United  States  has  urged 
foreign  governments  to  move  cautiously  in 
changing  dollars  into  gold  and  has  been 
able  to  persuade  some  central  banks  to  hold 
larger  stocks  of  dollars  tljrfn  conservative 
bankers  would  prefer. 

Yet  U.S.  spending  abroad  has  been  so 
great  that  dollars  in  foreign  hands  exceed 
the  amount  of  US.  gold  available  to  redeem 
them  if  they  all  should  come  back  at  once. 

Any  French  demand  for  large-scale  re- 
demption wouldn't  be  enough  by  itself  to  de- 
plete the  U.S.  gold  stock.  But  if  other  coun- 
tries also  decide  to  raise  the  proportion  of 
gold  to  foreign  money  in  their  currency  re- 
serves, this  could  be  embi^rrassing,  as  the 
international  financial  world  at  present  shows 
little  confidence  in  the  other  major  reserve 
currency,  the  pound  stcrlini;. 

FRANCE'S    VIEW 

French  spokesmen  at  international  mone- 
tary meetings  often  express  the  view  that  too 
much  of  their  country's  reserves  is  held  m 
dollars  They  usually  make  such  comments 
with  resigned  sighs,  suggesting  that  France 
is  making  a  sacrifice  toward  world  stability 
by  following  that  policy. 

U  S  Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve  figures 
'show  that  Prance  in  the  past  3  years 
bought  far  more  gold  than  any  other  coun- 
try from  the  United  States.  Its  purchases 
have  exceeded  $400  million  a  year.  It  took 
$101  million  in  each  of  the  first  three  quarters 
of  1964,  with  the  fourth  quarter  report  yet  to 
come.  It  drew  $518  million  In  1963  and 
$456  million  in  1962. 

At  the  end  of  October,  France's  total  re- 
serves were  $5.4  billion.  Of  that  amount, 
$1.3  billion,  or  24  percent  was  in  foreign 
currencies,  chieflv  dollars,  and  the  rest  in 
gold.  Total  dollar  assets  held  by  the  French, 
including  both  governmental  and  bank  hold- 
ings, are  estimated  at  $1.5  billion  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund. 
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Some  French  financial  conservatives  con- 
tend that  as  Britain,  Switzerland  and  the 
Netherlands  try  to  maintain  a  90  percent 
gold  ratio  in  their  reserves,  France  should  do 
likewise.  A  90-percent  ratio  would  require 
about  $750  million  more  gold  than  the 
present  24  percent. 

In  Washington,  officials  said  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  any  Imminent  French  moves  to 
seek  U.S.  gold  in  such  a  large  amount,  but 
they  conceded  they  are  aware  there  is  some 
sentiment  in  France  in  favor  of  stepping 
up  the  proportion  of  gold  in  the  reserve. 
Even  if  France  were  to  make  a  large-scale 
demand.  U.S.  authorities  said  they  are  con- 
fident other  nations  would  regard  this  merely 
as  an  expression  of  a  French  desire  to  put 
more  reliance  on  gold,  rather  than  as  a 
lessening  of  confidence  in  the  dollar  that 
could  touch  off  a  "run"  on  the  U.S.  gold 
stock. 

London  financial  circles  are  inclined  to- 
ward pessimism  about  French  monetary  co- 
operation, especially  where  the  pound  ster- 
ling is  concerned.  Memories  of  President 
de  Gaulle's  veto  of  British  entry  into  the 
Common  Market  are  still  strong.  Some  au- 
thorities believe  General  de  Gaulle  feels  that 
British  monetary  troubles  could  help  France 
In  a  perverse  way — that  a  weak  British  eco- 
nomy could  prevent  Britain  from  doing  much 
to  block  French  political   goals  in  Europe. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  25,  1965] 
Reform  Deb.\ted  in  Money  System:  Britain's 
Sterling  Problems  and  France's  Gold 
Moves  Stimul.\te  Reapprais.\l — No  Accord 
Is  IN  Sight — Paris  and  Washington  Split 
ON  Plan — Central  Bankers  Are  Showing 
Concern 

(By  Richard  E.  Mooney) 
Zurich,    Switzerland,    January    24. — The 
winter's  money  crises — first  Britain's  problem 


and  then  the  aggravation  of  France's  gold 
maneuvers — have  stimulated  serious  new 
thought  and  talk  about  permanent  reform  of 
the  world's  money  system. 

But  on  the  basis  of  a  recent  canvassing 
of  opinion  in  three  financial  power  centers — 
Paris,  Frankfurt  and  here  In  Zurich — an 
agreement  is  still  nowhere  in  sight. 

There  was  some  urgent  agitation  for  ac- 
tion at  this  month's  meeting  of  European 
central  bankers  in  Basel  two  weeks  ago. 
Nothing  came  of  it  and  nothing  is  foreseen. 

The  basic  split  on  reform  is  between  Paris 
and  Washington.  It  is  a  political  split  as 
much  as  a  division  between  financial  experts. 

independence  sought 

Politically  and  financially  the  French  want 
a  money  system  under  which  France  and 
Europe  would  be  more  independent  of  the 
American  dollar  and  the  United  States  would 
be  more  disciplined.  Naturally  and  phil- 
osophically, the  United  States  disagrees. 

A  technical  committee  of  financial  officials 
from  10  countries  will  report  this  spring  on 
how  the  various  reform  plans  would  work. 
But  this  committee  was  not  assigned  to  pick 
out  the  best  plan,  and  it  hasn't. 

Wlien  the  committee  reports,  the  reform 
issue  will  return  to  the  policymakers.  If 
someday  Paris  and  Washington  came  to 
terms,  the  rest  of  the  world  would  doubt- 
less follow.  But  as  of  now  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  not  even  convinced  that  action 
is  needed. 

GERMAN    viewpoint 

The  Germans  talk  scornfully  of  the 
thought  that  somehow  a  flawless  new  system 
cai^  be  devised. 

The  Swiss  say  that  they  see  no  need  for 
change  yet. 

The  Swiss  also  take  a  rather  relaxed  atti- 
tude toward  the  continuing  deficit  in  the 
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U.S.  balance  of  international  payments- 
more  money  flowing  out  than  in — which 
originally  provoked  the  reform  question 
The  Swiss  feel  that  the  U.S.  deficit  should  be 
reduced,  but  that  it  need  not  be  balanced. 

As  one  private  banker  in  Zurich  observed 
if  the  dollar  outflow  is  stopped  completelv 
the  world  will  need  some  substitute  arrange- 
ment to  expand  liquidity,  and  the  substitute 
arrangement  might  be  something  suprana- 
tional,  overexpansive,  and  distasteful. 

The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  say  that 
the  United  States  should  finally  and  com- 
pletely bring  its  payments  into  balance 
quickly.    So  do  the  French. 

On  the  second  issue  of  the  day — augment- 
ing the  International  Monetary  Fund — it  Is 
said    that   agreement    is    close. 

The  disagreement  in  this  case  has  been 
more  time  consuming  than  important,  and 
again  it  has  basically  been  France  versus  the 
United  States.  The  question  is  how  the 
member  countries  can  increase  their  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Fund  without  making  too 
big  a  dent  on  the  American  gold  supply. 

France  wants  strict  adherence  to  tlie  stand- 
ing rule  that  every  country  pays  one-quarter 
of  its  subscription  in  gold.  It  is  agreed  ihat 
the  major  countries  will  use  their  own  gold 
for  their  payments,  and  not  take  from  the 
United  States.  But  many  small  countries  do 
not  have  the  gold  they  would  need  and 
would  have  to  buy  it  from  the  United  States. 
Tlius,  Washington  has  pushed  various 
schemes  to  relax  the  gold  requirement. 

The  compromi.se  solution  that  is  said  to 
be  in  the  works  would  spare  the  United 
States  somewhat,  taut  not  altogether.  It 
would,  at  the  same  time,  adhere  to  the  one- 
quarter  gold  rule  by  using  the  Fund's  own 
gold  supply  to  help  cover  the  need. 

If  all  goes  well,  a  decision  could  be  an- 
nounced by  the  IMF  in  Washington  within 
the  next  week  or  two. 


Net  outflow  of  U.S.  private  capital,  July  1962  to  September  1964 
[Seasonally  unadjusted  annual  and  quarterly  data  by  major  area;  in  millions  of  dollars] 


1962 

1963 

1964 

Period 

II 

III 

IV 

Total, 
year 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Totiil, 
year 

I 

II 

111 

Tot.il, 
-I-lll 

1.  Transactions  with  all  areas: 
Portfolio: 

New  issues         . 

312 
15 

496 

-2S 

60 

-92 

133 

15 

324 

-58 

34 

73 

461 
-49 

538 
-34 
-33 

200 

1,076 

96 

1, 654 

-203 

258 

553 

486 
79 

563 
-43 

199 
-61 

513 

72 

509 

-50 

128 

532 

166 

-15 

145 

-.52 

114 

-99 

85 

-87 

671 

-50 

320 

362 

1,250 
49 

1,888 

-195 

.■iSl 

734 

127 

-94 
453 

-54 
243 
607 

284 
-40 

623 
-38 

122 

587 

71 
-37 

422 

-38 

5110 

203 

482 

Outst.indine  issues 

—171 

Direct  investment     . .  

1,498 

— i;jo 

Other  Ions-term  capital .. 

863 

Short-term  capital.. --- 

1,397 

Total .0t... 

763 

521 

1.083 

3,434 

1.043 

1,704 

259 

1.301 

4,307 

1,282 

1,538 

1,121 

3,941 

2a.  Transactions  with  areas  subject  to  interest  equalization 
t.ix: 
Portfolio: 

63 
17 
216 
-11 
43 
43 

32 
-.34 

186 

-5 

69 

163 

296 

39 

921 

-37 

190 
429 

107 

27 

433 

-9 
49 

-70 

236 
64 
230 
-6 
148 
309 

71 

8 

96 

-18 

116 

-34 

39 

-63 

307 

-14 

299 

356 

453 

36 

1.066 

-47 

612 

561 

"-72 

328 

-18 

227 

245 

11 

-59 
410 

-12 
107 
322 

356 

-12 

140 

64 

11 

—  149 

r)irprt  investment                                             -      -  - 

1,094 
-42 

Other  lons-lemi  c<iDital  .    

474 

Short-term  capital 

631 

Total             - — 

371 

411 

1,838 

537 

981 

239 

924 

2.681 

710 

779 

530 

2,019 

2b.  Transactions  with  Canada: 
Portfolio: 

\ew  issues 

41 
-3 

51 

-38 

5 

108 

294 
-37 

150 
-23 

8 
-98 

457 

-79 

314 

-83 

37 

64 

348 

-10 

119 

-27 

-19 

57 

260 

3 

55 

-.30 

-33 

195 

61 
3 

.54 
-27 

26 
-131 

24 

-33 

111 

-23 

9 

-145 

693 
-37 

339 

-107 

-17 

-24 

86 

-15 

68 

-30 

-4 

236 

187 

19 

-56 

-18 

29 

147 

44 

-27 
34 

-IS 
293 

-72 

317 

Outstandine  issues                           . 

—23 

Direct  investment 

46 

Reflemptions         ,  

—66 

Other  loiig-tfrm  capital 

318 

Short-term  capital 

311 

Total 

164 

294 

710 

468 

450 

-14 

-57 

847 

341 

308 

254 

903 

2c.  Transactions  with  areas  not  subject  to  Interest  equaliza- 
tion tax: 
Portfolio: 

New  issues 

29 

1 

57 

-9 

-14 

-78 

135 

22 

202 

-6 

-110 

135 

323 

136 

419 

-83 

31 

60 

31 

62 

U 

-7 

-11 

-48 

17 

5 

224 

-14 

13 

28 

34 

-26 

-5 

-7 

-28 

66 

22 

9 

253 

-13 

12 

151 

104 
50 

483 
-41 
-14 

197 

41 

-7 
67 

-6 
20 

128 

86 

(') 
269 
-8 

-14 
118 

27 
8 

32 
-8 

67 
211 

IM 

Outstanding  issues . 

1 

Direct  investment 

358 

Redemptions 

-22 

Other  long-term  capital ..- 

73 

Short-term  capital 

455 

Total 

-14 

378 

886 

38 

273 

34 

434 

779 

231 

451 

337 

1.019 

¥ 
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Period 


1962 


II 


3a. 


Transactions  with  ■Western  Europe: 
Portfolio: 

New  issues 

Outstanding  issues - 

Direct  investment -- 

Redemptions 

Other  lonp-tcrm  capital -  -  - 

Short-term  capital 


3b. 


Total 

Traiis.iotions  with  Japan: 
Portfolio: 

_    New  issues - 

Outslinuiing  issues 

Direct  investment 

Redemptions — 

Other  long-term  capital 

Short-term  capital 


III 


15 

6 

211 

-8 

8 

77 


309 


Total. 


IV 


7 

-38 

160 

-4 

34 

139 


Total, 
year 


298 


48 

11 

5 

-3 

33 

-36 


25 
4 

26 

-1 

36 

29 


195 
16 

867 

-33 

84 

185 


1963 


II 


III 


65 
16 

407 

-2 

29 

-87 


1,314 


101 
23 
54 

-4 

108 
245 


119  I        527 


428 


42 
10 
13 
—5 
21 
12 


154 
35 
146 
-3 
134 
171 


93 


637 


65 
15 
35 

-1 
5 

134 


IS 
2 

92 
-10 

83 
-47 


253 


139 


52 

8 

15 

-3 

39 

9 


IV 


Total, 
year 


34 

-56 

242 

-8 

258 

33 


120 


503 


5 
-4 

5 

0) 
55 
308 


272 

-3 

887 

-23 

504 
70 


1.707 


369 


164 
29 
68 
-9 
120 
403 


1964 


II 


-66 

269 

-3 

156 

17 


11 

-52 

373 

-7 

91 

243 


372 


835 


-4 

28 

-13 

01 

237 


309 


659 


III 


-13 

308 

103 
16 


Total, 
I-III 


-3 

11 

-1 

19 

65 


91 


407 


_2 
18 

-3 
24 
40 


41 


11 

-131 

950 

-17 

349 

276 


1,438 


-9 

57 

-17 

104 

342 


477 


Survey  of  Current  Business;  issues 


i  Less  than  $,500,000. 

t^ource-  U  S.  Office  of  Husiue-ss  Economics. 
of  June,  SepU'inber,  and  December.  lyOl. 

REMARKS 

w.,  fiit-i  for  l')6'>  arc  not  strictly  comparable  to  those  for  later  years  due  to  a  change 

jIs'  Sir j:i'»orSc.';;  s?,rs'|E£r  <,i^,^"£ 

111  l»i3  and  VMA  they  arc  included  in  areas  subject  to  Ihl. 


Moreover,  attention  must  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that   in  the  source   the  fdlowm 

^ri^i^:;SJl;::!^i^bn^^^qS^i^x^i^?^^«d?^^}^ 

irPi.mfll'ortuei     Turkey,   and   Yugoslavia.    On   the  other   hand.   Uoiig   Kong 
KoVilv  sSt  to  the7a'x,  is  includid  insouro..  in  ;OtUer  countries  m  Africa  and 

^tVa^E?ecii"tive  o^'^r.^iS'^undlrtfautCif/of  sec.  4914(a)  of  the  Interest 
Equalf"atrorrarAct,  purchases  of  Canadian  new  portfolio  issues,  but  not  Canadian 
outstanding  securities,  are  lET  e.\enipt. 
Negative  figures  hidicatc  net  luHoiVS. 


The  Gold  Reserve  Requirement  :  Shoxtld  It 

Be  Eliminated? 
(Address  of  Dr.  Charles  E.  Walker,  executive 
vice  president,  the  American  Bankers  As- 
.sociation.    before    the    bank    management 
appreciation  dinner  of  the  Houston  chapter 
of    the    American    Institute    of    Banking, 
Houston.  Tex.,  January  20,  1965.) 
Should    the    25-percent    gold    reserve    re- 
quirement against  Federal  Reserve  notes  and 
deposits    be    eliminated?      In    recent    years 
monetary  growth  and  reductions  in  otir  gold 
stock  have  combined  to  pull  the  actual  ratio 
below  28  percent.     According  to  newspaper 
reports.  President  Johnson  plans  to  ask  the 
Congress  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  require- 
ment. 

Advocates  of  removal  or  reduction  of  the 
requirement  argue  that  it  threatens  the  sus- 
tainability  of  the  economic  advance  in  this 
country  and  undermines  the  strength  of  the 
dollar  abroad.  Those  who  favor  such  a  re- 
quirement maintain  that  it  serves  a  highly 
useful  purpose  as  an  ultimate  check  against 
the  excessive  monetary  expansion  which 
could  destroy  domestic  prosperity  and  under- 
mine the  dollar  abroad. 

It  mav  surprise  you  to  learn  that  I  agree 
with  both  of  these  viewpoints:  Tlie  require- 
ment, at  its  present  level,  does  threaten  the 
sustainabilitv  of  the  economic  advance  and 
may  hurt  the  dollar  internationally.  But 
It  is  equally  true  that  such  a  requirement 
hns  in  the  past  and  can  in  the  future  serve 
a  useful  purpose. 

In  short,  the  gold  reserve  requirement 
should  and  must  be  changed.  But  it  should 
be  relaxed,  not  removed.  And  such  a  reduc- 
tion should  be  effected  only  if  the  American 
people  are  assured  that  the  discipline  en- 
forced by  the  requirement  will  be  main- 
tained. 

B.'VCKGROUND    OP    THE    PROBLEM 

At  the  present  time,  Federal  Reserve  banks 
are  required  to  maintain  a  gold-certificate 
reserve  equal  to  at  least  25  percent  of  their 
note  and  deposit  liabilities.'    Legislative  re- 


quirements that  the  banks  maintain  a  mini- 
mum gold  reserve  equal  to  a  specified  pro- 
portion of  these  liabilities  dates  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913.  Originally.  Re- 
serve banks  were  required  to  hold  a  gold  re- 
serve of  40  percent  against  notes  and  a  re- 
serve of  gold  and/or  other  lawful  money  of  35 
percent  against  deposits.  Despite  the  inter- 
vening suspension  of  domestic  convertibility, 
these  requirements  remained  in  effect  until 
1945.  By  that  time  the  actual  gold  cover- 
age of  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  deposits, 
which  had  been  as  high  as  91  percent  in  1941. 
had  declined  to  slightly  less  than  50  percent. 
Uncertainties  concerning  the  postwar  re- 
quirements for  monetary  expansion,  as  well 
as  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  gold  flows, 
led  to  congressional  reappraisal  of  the  gold 
reserve  requirement  in  that  year.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  requirement  was  reduced  to  25  per- 
cent and  made  uniformly  applicable  to  both 
note  and  deposit  liabilities  of  the  Reserve 
banks.  This  requirement  remains  in  effect 
today. 

The  gold  reserve  requirement  is  not  abso- 
lutely rigid.  The  Board  of  Governor  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  is  empowered  to  sus- 
pend it  for  as  long  as  30  days,  and  to  renew 
such  suspensions  for  up  to  15  days.  There  is 
no  stated  limit  as  to  the  number  of  times 
that  a  suspension  may  be  renewed.  However, 
in  the  event  of  the  requirement's  suspension, 
the  Board  of  Governors  is  required  to  estab- 
lish a  graduated  tax  upon  the  amounts  by 
which  the  gold-certificate  reserve  may  be  per- 
mitted to  fall  below  the  25  percent  level.'- 


1  Gold  certificates,  which  are  owned  by  the 
Reserve  banks,  must  be  backed  dollar  for 
dollar  bv  gold  owned  by  the  Treasury. 
Therefore,   the  term  "gold  reserve  requh-e- 


ment"  is  synonymous  with  "gold-certificate 
reserve  requirement." 

2  Section  11(c)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
provides  that  "when  the  reserve  held  against 
Federal  Reserve  notes  falls  below  25  percent, 
the  Board  of  Governors  shall  establish  a  grad- 
uated tax  of  not  less  than  1  percent  per 
annum  upon  such  deficiency  until  the  re- 
serves fall  to  20  percent,  and  when  said  re- 
serve falls  below  20  percent,  a  tax  at  the  rate 
increasinglv  of  not  less  than  IVz  percent  per 
annum  upon  each  21/2  percent  or  fraction 
thereof  that  such  reserve  falls  below  20  per- 
cent. The  tax  shall  be  paid  by  the  Reserve 
bank,  but  the  Reserve  bank  shall  add  an 
amount  equal  to  said  tax  to  the  rates  of  in- 


The  present  urgency  of  the  problem  posed 
by  the  gold  reserve  requirement  reflects  an 
accumulation  of  developments.  First,  post- 
war monetary  expansion  in  this  country  has 
produced  a  gradual  increase  in  the  amount 
of  gold  required  as  a  legal  reserve.  Second, 
and  parallel  to  this  growth  in  the  amount 
of  gold  required  to  meet  the  legal  require- 
ment, U.S.  gold  holdings  have  declined  stead- 
ily as  a  result  of  the  persistent  deficit  in 
our  international  accounts.  These  divergent 
trends  have  produced  a  sharp  decline  in  the 
Nation's  stock  of  free  gold,  or  gold  in  excess 
of  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  reserve 
requirement,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
amount  of  free  gold  held  is  only  $2  billion. 

In  view  of  the  absence  of  prospects  for 
near-term  elimination  of  otir  balance-of- 
paymcnts  deficits,  it  is  clear  that  our  stock 
of  free  gold  can  be  expected  to  decline  fur- 
ther, and  perhaps  disappear  altogether,  in 
the  months  and  years  ahead.  As  it  declines, 
this  key  question  becomes  more  urgent:  Is 
the  U.S.  commitment  to  continuing  convert- 
ibility of  the  dollar  backed  only  by  its  $2 
billion  of  free  gold,  or  is  it  backed  by  the  en- 
tire gold  stock  of  $15  billion?  The  answer 
to  that  question  can  have  a  profound  impact 
on  international  confidence  in  the  dollar. 

THE    IMPORTANCE    OF    CONFIDENCE    IN    THE 
DOLLAR 

Maintenance  of  confidence  in  the  dollar — 
in  its  continued  convertibility  into  gold  at 
the  rate  of  $35  per  ounce — is  the  key  to  the 
stability  and  viability  of  the  international 
monetary  system.  This  is  because  the  inter- 
national' payments  mechanism  which  has 
evolved  in  the  postwar  period  has  been  built 


terest   and  discount  fixed  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

This  tax  is  applicable  to  deficiencies  in  the 
reserve  requirement  against  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  but  not  against  deficiencies  in  the  re- 
serves held  against  Federal  Reserve  deposits. 
Presumably,  therefore,  the  tax  could  be 
avoided,  or  at  least  reduced,  by  "assigning 
all  gold  certificates  to  the  reserve  against 
notes,  allowing  the  deficiency  to  be  registered 
in  the  reserve  against  deposits.  This,  In  tiirn, 
would  mean  that  automatic  increases  in  dis- 
count rates  could  be  reduced,  or  perhaps 
eliminated  altogether. 
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around  the  dollar  as  a  supplement  to  gold 
In  the  monetary  reserves  of  free  world  na- 
tions. Suspension  of  dollar  convertibility 
Into  gold  at  the  $35-per-ounce  price  could 
well  lead  to  collapse  of  the  international 
payments  system.  Moreover,  the  reduction 
in  international  liquidity  which  would  result 
from  the  suspension  of  dollar  convertibility 
also  could  generate  worldwide  deflationary 
tendencies.  Much  of  the  postwar  progress 
In  restoring  a  system  of  multilateral  trade 
and  payments  might  be  sacrificed,  and  the 
strength  and  unity  of  the  free  world  could 
be  strained  severely. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  the  existing  gold 
reserve  requirement  must  be  viewed,  for  Gov- 
errunent  action  or  inaction  with  respect  to 
the  requirement  is  certain  to  be  scrutinized 
by  foreign  observers  for  implications  concern- 
ing future  dollar  convertibility. 

THE  GOLD  RESERVE  REQTJIREMENT  :   THE  CASE  FOR 
rrs  RETENTION 

In  some  circles,  there  is  a  tendency  to  re- 
gard the  Nation's  gold  stock  as  "backing" 
for  the  domestic  money  supply,  and  there 
frequently  is  the  implication  that  the  value 
of  money  is  in  some  way  derived  from  the 
gold  collateral  which  is  pledged  to  secure  it. 
Many  of  those  who  hold  this  view  advocate 
a  strengthening  of  the  ties  between  currency 
and  gold — that  i.s.  the  restoration  of  domestic 
gold  convertibility — as  the  most  elTective 
means  of  assuring  a  sound  monetary  system. 
They  oppose,  consequently,  steps  which 
would  sever  or  weaken  the  remaining  domes- 
tic relat'.on';hip  between  gold  and  currency. 

While  this  view  often  reflects  a  mystical 
confidence  in  the  merits  of  gold  as  a  cur- 
rency base,  sound  reasons  underlie  It.  Prin- 
cipal among  them  is  the  fact  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  close  relationship  between  currency 
and  gold  serves  as  an  ultimate  check  against 
excessive  monetary  expansion.  Under  con- 
ditions of  domestic  currency  convertibility, 
the  capacity  of  the  monetary  authorities  to 
expand  the' money  supply  is  limited  by  the 
supply  of  gold,  for  excessive  monetary  ex- 
pansion can  shake  public  confidences  and 
lead  to  Internal  gold  drains.  In  the  absence 
of  domestic  currency  convertibility,  internal 
gold  drains  cannot  lead  to  a  check  against 
excessive  monetary  expansion.  As  a  substi- 
tute, therefore,  principal  reliance  is  placed 
upon  statutory  requirements  which  limit 
monetary  expansion  to  a  given  multiple  of 
the  value  of  the  gold  supply  on  hand'. 

Most  ob.=:ervers  agree  that  the  United  States 
should  not  hesitate — as.  in  fact,  it  has  not 
hesitated — in  pledging  its  entire  gold  stock 
to  the  defer.se  of  the  dollar.  This  does  not 
answer  the  question,  however,  as  to  whether 
the  gold  reserve  requirement  should  be  re- 
tained with  the  understanding  that  it  may  be 
suspended  if  necessary,  whether  it  should  be 
retained  in  relaxed  and  modified  form,  or 
whether  it  should  be  elTminated  altogether. 

The  advocates  of  a  gold  reserve  require- 
ment do  not  necessarily  suggest  th.nt  the 
gold  required  for  currency  backing  be  made 
unavailable  for  settling  international  claims. 
They  recognize  that  although  the  absence 
of  domestic  convertibility  prevents  internal 
gold  drains  from  arresting  excessive  monetary 
expansion,  such  expansion  nevertheless  will 
give  rise  to  an  external  gold  drain  arising 
from  unfavorable  balance-of-pavments  de- 
velopments. 

Implicit  in  this  argument  is  the  belief  that 
a  nation  should  not  exhaust  its  entire  "free 
gold"  stock  before  initiating  the  required  ac- 
tion with  domestic  economic  policies,  par- 
ticularly monetary  policy.  Rather,  it  is  felt, 
changes  should  be  made  gradually  and  with 
due  regard  to  trends  in  gold  holdings.  Thus, 
the  gold  reserve  requirement  may  be  viewed 
as  an  Instrument  for  ultimately  enforcing  a 
harsh  adjustment  only  if  earlier  indications 
of  the  need  for  adjustment  have  been 
ignored. 


There  can  be  little  quarrel  with  the  crux 
of  the  argument  advanced  by  advocates  of 
a  gold  reserve  requirement:  that  a  nation 
which  provides  international  convertibility 
of  its  currency — especially  a  key-currency 
nation — must  sooner  or  later  submit  to  the 
discipline  of  the  balance  of  payments.  In 
efifect,  a  gold  reserve  requirement  is  an  arbi- 
trary device  for  insuring  that  their  adjust- 
ments take  place  sooner  than  otherwise.  As 
such  it  has  the  merits  as  well  as  the  short- 
comings of  other  arbitrary  control  devices, 
such  as  the  public  debt  ceiling. 

Advocates  of  a  gold  reserve  requirement 
would  also  argue  that  the  declining  margin 
of  free  gold  in  recent  years  has  provided  a 
very  strong  inducement  to  actions  which 
would  relieve  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit.  Abandonment  of  this  requirement, 
they  believe,  would  tend  to  relieve  the  sense 
of  urgency  with  which  the  international  pay- 
nir-.-.ts  problem  has  been  viewed,  thereby  re- 
sulting in  the  postponement  of  remedial 
action  already  overdue. 

Viewed  in  this  context,  the  gold  reserve 
requirement  plays  an  important  role  in  our 
economy.  Proposals  to  remove  or  change  the 
requirement  should,  in  this  view,  be  assessed 
with  the  utmost  care. 

THE  GOLD  RESERVE  REQUIREMENT :   THE  C.'.SE  FOR 
ITS    REMOVAL 

Arguments  for  elimination  of  the  gold  re- 
serve requirement  proceed  from  the  fact  that 
the  principal  role  of  gold  is  to  serve  as  a 
source  of  international  liquidity.  As  such,  a 
nation's  gold  reserve  provides  maneuvering 
room — or  time  during  which  to  adjust  in- 
ternal policies  to  international  require- 
ments— when  its  currency  comes  under  in- 
ternational pressure. 

Critics  of  the  gold  reserve  requirement 
argue  that  it  serves  to  prevent  the  function- 
ing of  gold  as  a  source  of  International 
liquidity.  By  pledging  gold  as  collateral  to 
secure  domestic  claims  which  legally  cannot 
be  exercised,  the  requirement  leaves  only  a 
small  margin  of  gold  to  satisfy  claims  which, 
in  fact,  can  be  exercised  freely.  As  a  result, 
uncertainty  exists  concerning  both  the  avail- 
ability of  U.S.  gold  to  satisfy  foreign  claims 
and  the  extent  of  the  U.S.  "commitment  to 
dollar  convertibility.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  "free  gold"  holdings  have  declined  to 
less  than  $2  billion  and  indications  point  to 
continued  international  payments  deficits, 
such  tmcertainty  could  have  disturbing  con- 
sequences. 

Elimination  of  the  gold  reserve  require- 
ment, by  pledging  the  entire  gold  stock  be- 
hind the  commitment  to  dollar  convertibility, 
would  remove  uncertainty  concerning  the 
availability  of  U.S.  gold  to  satisfy  foreign 
claims  and.  it  Is  believed  in  many  quarters, 
thereby  relieve  a  source  of  the  gold  drain. 
Moreover,  such  a  step  would  give  the  United 
States  greater  maneuverability  in  working  to- 
ward long-range  solutions  to  its  interna- 
tional payments  problem. 

Removal  of  the  gold  reserve  requirement 
can,  in  the  current  situation,  be  supported 
on  domestic  grounds.  The  normal  growth 
in  the  Nation's  monetary  needs  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead  will  require  expan- 
sion in  Federal  Reserve  note  and  deposit  lia- 
bilities, thereby  requiring  additional  gold 
backing.  Maintenance  of  the  gold  reserve  re- 
quirement at  the  present  level  could  hinder 
such  growth  and  thus  Impede  domestic  eco- 
nomic expansion. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  requirement,  advo- 
cates of  its  removal  point  to  the  judgment 
and  integrity  of  the  monetary  authorities — 
those  officials  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
who  formulate  and  carry  out  tlie  policies 
which  influence  tlie  rate  of  monetary  growth. 
These  officials,  it  is  argued,  can  be  depended 
upon  to  prevent  monetary  expansion  from 
becoming  excessive.  In  effect,  therefore,  the 
administrative  decisions  of  tlie  monetary  au- 
thorities would  be  trusted  to  substitute  ade- 


'  There  are  various  ways  in  which  the  re- 
quirement could  be  relaxed  while  still  pre- 
serving its  basic  discipline.  The  approach 
believed  to  be  favored  by  the-  administra- 
tion— removal  of  the  requirement  against 
Federal  Reserve  deposits  but  retaining  it 
against  notes — has  much  to  commend  It. 
This  action  would  raise  the  volume  of  free 
gold  to  more  than  $6  billion  but  would  re- 
tain the  traditional  linkage  between  the 
public's  paper  money  and  the  Nation's  gold 
reserve. 


quately  for  the  type  of  statutory  discipline 
afforded  by  the  gold  reserve  requirement. 

A    SUGGESTED    COURSE    OF    ACTION 

As  I  noted  at  the  outset,  both  of  these  sets 
of  arguments  have  considerable  merit.  The 
gold  reserve  requirement  does  serve  as  a 
check  on  excessive  monetary  expansion  and 
as  the  volume  of  free  gold  declines,  spurs 
actions  to  correct  a  balance-of-payments 
deficit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  requirement 
ties  up  gold  that  could,  and  at  times  should, 
be  used  to  support  the  dollar  internationally^ 
and  it  can  contribute  to  an  artificial  shortage 
of  reserves  that  may  deter  domestic  expan- 
sion by  hampering  normal  and  desirable 
growth  in  the  money  supply.  Now  below 
28  percent,  the  actual  ratio  is  approaching 
the  danger  point.  And  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  recent  sharp  drop  in  the  ratio  has 
not  resulted  primarily  from  gold  outflows, 
which  have  diminished  in  the  past  few 
years,  but  from  growth  in  the  currency  and 
deposits  required  by  a  rapidly  growing  econ- 
omy. 

How  to  solve  the  dilemma?  The  best 
course  of  action  seems  to  me  to  be  to  relax, 
but  not  to  remove,  the  requirement.  Re.^ 
tention  of  the  discipline,  even  If  at  a  lower 
level,  would  preserve  many  of  its  advantages. 
But  any  easing  of  the  limit  should  be  effected 
only  if  we  can  be  certain  that  the  monetary 
discipline  which  the  requirement  helps  main, 
tain  continues  to  be  assured.' 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  we  must  rely  on 
the  integrity  and  good  sense  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  authorities.  The  financial  com- 
munity, both  domestic  and  foreign,  has  great 
faith  in  that  integrity  and  good  sense,  and 
would  be  willing  to  rely  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  carry  out  a  sound  and  flexible  mone- 
tary policy  even  if  the  gold  reserve  require- 
ment were  relaxed.  This  confidence  reposes, 
however,  in  a  Federal  Reserve  System  operat- 
ing  independently  within  Government,  un- 
hampered by  political  considerations.  Any- 
thing that  restricted  that  independence 
could  undermine  the  confidence  of  the  finan- 
cial community  In  the  ability  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  cc.rry  out  a  monetary  pol- 
icy flexibly  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  econ- 
omy. Unfortunately,  there  is  legislation 
pending  before  the  Congress  which  would  re- 
strict this  traditional  Independence  and  the 
sponsors  of  these  measures  intend  to  push 
them  strongly. 

It  Is  highly  regrettable  that  this  challenge 
to  Federal  Reserve  independence  should  oc- 
cur at  the  same  time  the  administration  Is  > 
seeking  a  change  :n  the  gold  reserve  require- 
ment. As  the  financial  community  appraises 
the  desirability  of  such  a  change,  it  cannot 
but  be  impressed  with  thi.s  fuct:  One  set  of 
legislative  proposals  would,  if  enacted, 
sharply  increase  our  national  reliance  on 
sound  and  discretionary  monetary  policy 
as  a  means  of  protecting  the  public  Interest 
in  national  and  internntional  economic 
stability.  The  second  set  of  legi.clatlve  pro- 
p^.'-als,  if  enacted,  would  expose  the  monetary 
authorities  to  political  prc-^sures  which.  If 
history  is  a  guide,  would  Impair  their  ability 
to  adjust  monetary  policy  flexibly  to  the 
needs  of  the  economy. 

With  heavy  Democratic  majorities  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  the  attitude  of  the  admin- 
istration tow.nrd  tlie  legislative  proposals  to 


r*.<,trict  the  independence  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  will  be  of  great  Importance. 
Tti  this  respect,  recent  statements  by  Admln- 
utration  officials  are  encouraging.  In  March 
1964  secretary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas 
railon  represented  the  administration  in 
testifying  on  similar  bills  and,  although  he 
did  endorse  coterminous  terms  of  office  for 
the  nresident  and  the  chairman  of  the  Ped- 
pral  Reserve  Board  (as  has.  In  fact.  Federal 
Reserve  Chairman  William  McChesney  Mar- 
tin) he  strongly  supported  Independence 
within  Government  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
as  conducive  to  sound  monetary  policy. 

During  the  past  year  President  Johnson 
has  at  least  twice  referred  to  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  In  a 
speech  to  business  leaders  last  April,  the  Pres- 
Ident  expressed  his  confidence  In  "the  inde- 
pendent Federal  Reserve"  as  a  line  of  defense 
against  either  inflation  or  adverse  balance- 
of-payments  developments.  In  October,  the 
president  stated  that  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
Administrations  had  maintained  "the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  traditional  independence  with- 
in the  Government."  He  went  on  to  say  that 
"our  monetary  system  must  remain  flexible." 
He  added  "if  inflation  develops,  or  if  exces- 
sive outflows  of  funds  occur,  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  is  in  a  position  to  do  what  is 
necessary."  ,    ^^  ^ 

These  statements  seem  to  me  to  imply  that 
the  administration  recognizes  the  Importance 
of  an  Independent  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  Intends  to  protect  that  Independence.  It 
would  be  conducive  to  strong  support  In  the 
financial  community,  however,  if  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  a  change  in  the  gold  re- 
serve requirement  were  accompanied  by  reaf- 
firmation of  the  statements  of  last  year. 
Such  a  statement  would  serve  to  remove  any 
lingering  doubts  that  relaxation  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  gold  reserve  requirement  would 
be  followed  by  elimination  of  still  another 
safeguard  against  excessive  monetary  ex- 
pansion—the Independence  within  Govern- 
ment of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Inasmuch  as  any  action  to  reduce  the  gold 
reserve  requirements  also  relaxes  a  statutory 
pressure  toward  balance-of-payments  cor- 
rection, support  for  relaxation  of  the  require- 
ment could  also  be  broadened  and  strength- 
ened if  the  administration  would  at  the  same 
time  make  It  clear  that  efforts  to  bring  our 
international  accounts  back  into  balance  will 
be  intensified.  Although  some  progress  in 
reducing  the  deficit  has  been  made,  it  is  be- 
lieved to  have  risen  sharply  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1964.  and  the  prospects  for  further  sub- 
stantial progress  are  not  encouraging.  It  is 
to  be  Jioped  that  this  necessary  intensifica- 
tion of  balance-of-paymcnts  policies  will  re- 
flect a  fundamental  understanding  of  the 
need  to  minimize  the  dollar  outflows  on  Gov- 
ernment account  and,  rather  than  to  rely  on 
arbitrary  selective  controls,  to  use  policies 
that  work  through  market  processes  and  en- 
courage, rather  than  obstruct,  the  free  flow 
of  goods,  services,  and  cnpital  among  nations. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

Statutory  limitations  can  cause  trouble, 
but  they  can  also  provide  an  Important  dis- 
cipline to  bolster  and  support  admini-strative 
decisions  that  are  vital  to  the  Interests  of  the 
American  people.  The  test  of  leadership  is 
to  know  when  such  limitations,  because  of 
their  blunt  and  nondiscriminating  nature, 
should  be  relaxed.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that 
now  Is  the  time  to  relax,  but  not  to  remove, 
the  25-percent  gold  reserve  requirement. 

Opinions  within  the  financial  community 
difTcr  with  respect  to  the  desirability  of 
changing  the  requirement.  However,  If  the 
administration  moves  only  to  relax  and  not 
to  eliminate  the  restriction,  and  if  the  finan- 
cial community  becomes  convinced  that  the 
Independence  within  Government  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  will  be  continued,  and 
that  balance-of-payments  policies  will  be  in- 


tensified, the  proposal  to  Increase  the  volume 
of  free  gold  available  to  protect  the  dollar 
should  gain  a  broad  base  of  support. 


LITTLE  DELL  PROJECT 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  construction  of  the  Little 
Dell  project  near  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
for  flood  control,  water  supply,  and 
recreational  purposes. 

PROJECT    HISTORY 

Congressional  authorization  for  the 
Little  Dell  Dam  proposal  was  originally 
obtained  with  the  addition  of  my  bill, 
S.  1045,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1960.  However,  the  Salt 
Lake  City  commissioners,  for  several  rea- 
sons, decided  to  reject  the  proposal,  and 
the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Salt 
Lake  City  then  called  in  an  independent 
firm  of  consulting  engineers,  Berger  & 
Associates  of  Salt  Lake  City,  who  con- 
ducted a  study  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  E.  O.  Larson,  former  regional  direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  submitted  a  report  in 
December  1962.  Whereas  the  original 
project  was  limited  to  flood  control,  the 
new  proposal  calls  for  a  comprehensive 
water  development  and  flood  control 
plan. 

In  order  to  reauthorize  the  Little  Dell 
project,  a  review  investigation  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  enlarged 
project  was  necessary,  and  such  a  review 
was  authorized  by  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  at  my  request  in  May 
of  1963.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
Sacramento  district  has  submitted  its 
findings  in  a  preliminary  report  dated 
December  10,  1964,  which  accepted  al- 
most intact  the  project  as  outlined  by 
Berger  Associates. 

The  proposal  calls  for  a  combined 
Federal-district  project  to  be  built  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $18.5  million.  It  consists  of  a  50.000- 
acre-foot  multiple-purpose  reservoir  on 
Dell  Creek,  and  the  diversion  of  water  to 
the  reservoir  from  Emigration  Creek; 
from  Lamb's  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Par- 
ley's Creek;  and  from  Mill  Creek.  The 
former  proposal  was  for  an  8.000  acre- 
foot  reservoir  for  flood  control  purposes 
only,  to  be  built  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$6,060,000. 

PROJECT    BENEFITS 

The  water  benefit  of  the  project  is,  of 
course,  most  important  for  the  expand- 
ing Salt  Lake  metropolitan  area.  It  is 
estimated  that  by  conserving  high  water 
runoff  and  enabling  more  efficient  water 
regulation,  enough  additional  water  will 
become  available  to  supply  another  100,- 
000  population,  which  will  assure  an  ade- 
quate water  supply  for  20  to  25  years, 
depending  on  the  rate  of  population 
growth.  At  the  present  rate  of  rrrowth  in 
the  area,  the  possibility  of  a  water  short- 
age by  1970  is  very  likely.  Thus  the  need 
for  early  approval  and  construction  of 
the  Little  Dell  project  is  apparent. 

The  project's  flood  control  and  recrea- 
tion proposals  will  also  provide  substan- 
tial benefits.  The  project  will  materially 
alleviate  the  flood  hazard  to  Salt  Lake 
City  and  to  areas  south  of  the  city  from 


damaging  high  flows  originating  on 
Emigration,  Parleys,  and  Mill  Creeks. 
Recreational  value  will  be  tremendous, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  close  proximity 
of  the  reservoir  to  the  city  and  its  near- 
ness to  Interstate  80. 

PROJECT  COSTS 

Based  on  the  preliminary  report  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  total  project  cost 
would  be  $18,500,000,  of  which  $9,138,000 
for  water  supply  would  be  repaid  to  the 
Federal  Government  by  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District  of  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
remainder  allocated  to  flood  control  and 
recreation  benefits  would  be  nonreim- 
bursable. 

REAPPRASIAL    OF    FLOOD    CONTROL    AND 
RECREATION    ALLOCATIONS 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  differs  from 
the  Berger  Associates  study  in  the  allo- 
cation of  costs  to  flood  control  and  rec- 
reation. In  the  Berger  repoit  it  was 
estimated  that  approximately  $7  million 
should  be  allocated  to  flood  control  and 
approximately  $2  million  to  recreation. 
The  preliminary  report  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  however,  allocates  only 
$3,984,000  to  flood  control  and  almost 
triples  the  estimate  for  recreation  bene- 
fits, to  $5,378,000. 

Representatives  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  metropolitan  water  district 
of  Salt  Lake  City  met  together  on  De- 
cember  17   to   discuss  the  preliminary 
report,  and  the  district  strongly  recom- 
mended that  the  flood  control  and  rec- 
reation allocations  be  reviewed  and  more 
consideration  be  given  to  flood  control 
measures.    The  district  feels  that  the  $7 
million    figure    recommended     in    the 
Berger  report  represents  a  more  compre- 
hensive approach  to  flood  control  needs 
in  the  area.    The  district  fully  realizes 
the  tremendous  recreation  value  of  the 
proposed  reservoir;  however,  it  feels  that 
the  original  ratio  of  approximately  $7 
million  for  flood  control  measures  and 
approximately  $2  million  for  recreation 
is  more  realistic  and  desirable.    In  light 
of  similar  projects,  an  allocation  of  $7 
million  to  flood  control  does  not  seem 
unreasonable.     Moreover,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
surveyed  flood  control  benefits  in  Par- 
leys Canyon  only  and  has  not  surveyed 
flood  control  needs  in  Emigration  and 
Mill  Creek  Canyons,  as  did  Berger  As- 
sociates, which  comprehensive  study  I 
am  sure  would  reveal  a  need  for  addi- 
tional flood  control  measures. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    SPEEDING    LITTLE    DELL 
AUTHORIZATION    AND    CONSTRUCTION 

The  timetable  of  the  Sacramento  dis- 
trict office  calls  for  preparation  of  the 
final  report  and  submission  to  the  divi- 
sion engineer  by  December  15,  1965.  I 
realize  that  it  will  take  some  time  to  eval- 
uate the  preliminary  studies  and  to  com- 
plete the  additional  investigations,  but 
I  cannot  overemphasize  the  importance 
of  speeding  congressional  approval  of  the 
Little  Dell  project,  and  I  want  to  do  ev- 
erything possible  to  move  it  forward.  I 
am,  therefore,  today  introducing  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  project. 

The  rapid  increase  in  population  and 
industrial  development  along  the  Wa- 
satch Front  and  the  apparent  need  for 
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more  water  to  serve  Salt  Lake  City  with- 
in the  next  few  years  points  up  the  im- 
portance of  prompt  approval  and  speedy 
construction  of  the  Little  Dell  project. 
The  project's  flood  control  and  recreation 
purposes  likewise  offer  substantial  bene- 
fits. The  Little  Dell  project  will  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  people  of  the  Salt  Lake 
metropolitan  area. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  817)  to  authorize  a  Little 
Dell  project  in  the  State  of  Utah  for 
flood  control,  water  supply,  and  recrea- 
tional purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


THE   DOCTORS'   ELDERCARE 
PROGRAM 

Ml-.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
and  ask  that  an  analysis  of  it  and  my  re- 
marks on  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  doctors'  eldercare  program  was 
drawn  up  by  physicians,  who  care  for 
the  elderly,  and  know  their  health  prob- 
lems and  medical  needs. 

It  offers  more  benefits  for  people  65 
and  over — who  need  care  and  camiot 
pay  for  it — than  any  other  legislation 
now  before  Congress. 

It  provides  a  wide  range  of  benefits — 
physicians'  care,  surgical  and  drug  costs, 
hospital  and  nursing  home  charges. 

Eligibility  for  benefits  would  be  de- 
tennined  quickly — before  illness  strikes 
— and  without  a  welfare  department  type 
of  investigation. 

Citizens  65  and  over  would  obtain  a 
policy  for  medical  care.  Some  would 
pay  nothing  for  it.  Others  would  con- 
tribute a  part  of  the  cost  of  their  policy, 
depending  on  the  level  of  their  income. 

To  apply  for  the  policy,  the  elderly 
would  submit  a  simple  statement  of  in- 
come.   That  is  all. 

The  doctors'  eldercare  program  would 
be  financed  with  Federal-State  match- 
ing funds.  It  would  not  require  any 
increase  in  payroll  taxes. 

Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  and  health  in- 
surance companies  would  be  utilized — 
assuring   experienced   administration. 

Furthermore,  the  doctors'  program 
would  offer  free  choice  of  physician  and 
hospital — without  Federal  bureaucratic 
interference.  And  it  would  provide 
i-iiedical  care  in  a  manner  that  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  high  standards  and  quality 
of  our  present  health  care  system. 

The  doctors'  eldercare  program  offers 
better  care  than  medicare. 

By  contrast,  the  Federal  medicare  tax 
scheme  would  cover  only  hospitalization 
and  some  nursing  home  care — a  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  illness. 

Medicare  would  call  for  higher  payroll 
taxes  on  all  wage*  earners  to  pay  bene- 
fits for  everyone  over  65 — the  rich  as 
well  as  the  needy. 

And  what  is  more,  the  $3,600-a-year 
worker  would  be  forced  to  pay  as  much 
tax  as  the  $56,000-a-year  executive. 

The  medicare  tax  plan  would  permit 
the  Federal  Government  to  exercise  an 


undesirable  degree  of  direct  control  over 
hospitals  and  doctors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  820)  to  amend  titles  I  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  liber- 
alize the  Federal-State  programs  of 
health  care  for  the  aged  by  authorizing 
any  State  to  provide  medical  assistance 
for  the  aged  to  individuals  eligible  there- 
for (and  assist  in  providing  health  care 
for  other  aged  individuals)  under  volun- 
tary private  health  insurance  plans,  and 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  tax  incentives  to  encour- 
age prepayment  health  insurance  for  the 
aged  introduced  by  Mr.  Tower,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
fen-ed  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  analysis  presented  by  Mr.  Tower 
is  as  follows : 

Analysis  of  Eldercare  Act  of  1965 

health  insurance  coverage  under  maa 

This  bill  would  amend  title  I  (old-age  as- 
sistance and  medical  assistance  for  the  aged) 
and  title  XVI  (aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  or  dis- 
abled, or  such  aid  and  medical  assistance  for 
the  aged)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  add 
a  new  section  under  which  a  State  with  an 
MAA  program  would  be  authorized,  in  its 
discretion,  to  provide  the  MAA  in  the  form 
of  premium  payments  for  health  Insurance 
coverage  under  voluntary  private  health  in- 
surance plans  in  addition  to  providing  the 
assistance  in  tlie  manner  authorized  under 
existing  law.  A  State  wishing  to  participate 
in  the  program  would  be  required  to  enter 
into  contracts  or  other  arrangements  with 
private  insurance  carriers  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate. 

The  contracts  would  have  to :  (1)  Be  guar- 
anteed renewable;  (2)  provide  benefits  which, 
together  with  MAA  benefits  authorized  In 
existing  law,  include  both  institutional  and 
noninstltutional  care;  (3)  establish  enroll- 
ment periods  not  less  often  than  once  a  year; 
and  (4)  contain  such  other  provisions  as 
the  State  agency  determines  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  program. 

If  a  State  provides  an  MAA  program  in 
tlie  form  of  health  insurance  coverage,  the 
same  coverage  would  have  to  be  available  to 
all  individuals  who  reside  in  the  State  and 
who  are  65  or  over.  In  the  case  of  old  age 
assistance  recipients  (or  aged  recipients  of 
aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  under  title 
XVI),  at  the  discretion  of  the  State,  the 
coverage  may  be  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to 
aid  provided  in  the  form  of  medical  or  re- 
medial care  under  existing  law.  The  bill 
provides  that  premium  payments  for  such 
coverage  would  constitute  medical  or  reme- 
dial care  Tor  aged  recipients  under  the  two 
titles. 

The  bill  provides  that  premiums  for  cov- 
erage of  any  individual  under  an  insurance 
plan  would  "be  paid  by  the  State  agency  with 
the  following  two  exceptions.  The  State 
agency  could  establish  a  maximum  income 
level  at  least  equal  to  the  highest  level  at 
which  an  Individual  may  qualify  under  the 
MAA  program  In  the  State.  If  the  individ- 
ual's income  i.s  above  this  level,  the  premi- 
ums would  be  paid  In  part  by  the  individual 
and  in  part  by  the  State  agency  in  propor- 
tions based  on  the  individual's  income  as  the 
State  agency  may  determine  up  to  a  higher 
income  level  as  the  State  agency  determines 
to  be  appropriate.  If  the  individual's  In- 
come is  above  the  higher  level,  he  would  be 
required  to  pay  the  premium  in  full.  In- 
come standards  for  eligibility  would  have  to 
be  "reasonable." 

For  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  "income" 
would  include  gross  income  as  defined  under 
the   Internal   Revenue    Code    and    all    other 


income  which  is  not  includible  In  gross  in- 
come for  tax  purposes. 

Each  individual  covered  under  an  insur- 
ance plan  under  the  program  would  be  re- 
quired to  certify  his  income  to  the  State 
agency  in  a  manner  and  at  such  times  (but 
at  least  once  a  year)  as  the  State  agency 
may  require.  The  State  agency  would  be 
required  to  accept  the  certification  as  con- 
clusive. The  certification  would  be  subject 
to  the  penalties  for  fraud  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  (a  fine  of  up  to  $1,000,  or  im- 
prisonment for  up  to  1  year,  or  both ) . 

The  bill  would  provide  that  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged  would  be  provided  in 
behalf  of  individuals  who  are  not  recipients 
of  OAA  but  whose  income  (rather  than  in- 
come and  resources)  is  insuflicient  to  meet 
the  cost  of  necessary  medical  services. 

The  bill  provides  that,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  existing  law.  If  a  State  plan 
under  title  I  or  XVI  includes  both  MAA  and 
old  age  assistance  or  aid  to  the  aged,  blind, 
or  disabled,  the  State  could  designate  one 
State  agency  to  administer  or  supervise  the 
portion  of  the  plan  that  relates  to  old  age 
assistance  (or  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  or  dis- 
abled), and  a  separate  State  agency  to  ad- 
minister the  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
plan. 

The  bill  would  modify  the  prohibition  in 
existing  law  against  enrollment  fees  by  pro- 
viding an  exemption  for  a  State  plan  which 
provides  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  In 
the  form  of  health  Insurance  coverage. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  provisions  of  ti- 
tles I  and  XVI  which  describe  the  purposes' 
of  appropriations  to  include  encouragement 
for  "each  State  to  provide  medical  assist- 
ance for  all  aged  Individuals  through  the 
utlllZEtlon  of  insurance  provided  by  private 
insurance  carriers." 

The  bill  provides  that  States  which  provide 
MAA  through  the  use  of  health  insurance 
plans  would  have  their  Federal  contributions 
increased  by  5  percent  (to  52.5-84  percent 
rather  than  50-80  percent)  of  sums  expended 
for  medical  or  remedial  care.  A  State  which 
provides  medical  care  using  the  health  In- 
surance plan  under  the  old  age  assistance 
program  or  the  combined  program  of  aid  to 
the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled,  would  also  have 
its  Feder.ll  contribution  Increased  by  5  per- 
cent (to  52.5-68.25  percent  rather  than  50- 
65  percent) . 

Further,  the  Federal  Government  would 
contribute  toward  the  cost  of  administration 
of  the  health  Insurance  program  on  the 
same  basis  as  It  does  under  the  OAA  and 
MAA  programs. 

PUBLIC   .\SSISTANCE  FOR   MENTALLY  ILL  AND 
TUBERCULOUS 

The  bill  would  amend  title  I  (old  age  as- 
sistance and  medical  assistance  for  the  aged) 
and  title  XVI  (aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  or 
disabled  and  medical  assistance  for  the  aged) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize 
money  pajinents  to,  or  medical  care  In  behalf 
of,  needy  Individuals  who  are  65  years  of 
age  or  over  unless  the  individual  is  an  in- 
mate in  a  public  institution  other  than  a 
patient  in  a  medical  institution. 

Thus,  payments  or  care  could  be  provided 
to  any  needy  individual  who  Is  a  patient  in 
an  institution  for  tuberculosis  or  mental  dis- 
ease. Payments  could  be  made  to  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  been  diagnosed  as  having 
tuberculosis  or  psychosis  and  who  is  a  pa- 
tient in  a  medical  Institution  as  a  result 
thereof,  and  care  could  be  provided  to  an 
individual  who  is  a  patient  in  a  medical 
institution  as  a  result  of  a  diagnosis  of  tu- 
berculosis or  psychosis  without  regard  to  the 
42-day  limitation  contained  in  existing  law. 
However,  under  the  combined  program  of 
aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  (title 
XVI),  such  payments  or  care  could  not  be 
made  or  provided  to  or  in  behalf  of  any 
individual  in  an  institution  for  tuberculosis 
or  mental  disease  if  he  is  under  age  65. 
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INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  AMENDMENTS 

The  bill  would  make  the  following  amend- 
ments to  the  provisions  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  which  relate  to  medical  expense 
deductions. 

1  If  neither  the  taxpayer  nor  his  spouse 
has  attained  the  age  of  65,  they  would  be 
authorized  a  deduction  equal  to: 

(a)  The  uncompensated  amount  spent  for 
medical  care  for  any  dependent  who  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  65; 

(b)  The  amount  paid  for  accident  or 
health  Insurance  for  the  taxpayer  or  his 
spouse  which  by  its  terms  would  become  ef- 
fective when  either  has  attained  the  age  of 

65;  and  , 

(c)  Uncompensated  medical  expenses  in- 
curred on  behalf  of  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse, 
and  other  dependents  which  exceed  3  percent 
of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income. 

2  If  the  taxpayer  or  his  spouse  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  65,  there  would  be  no  limi- 
tation of  the  deduction  for  uncompensated 
medical  expenses  Incurred  In  behalf  of  the 
taxpayer,  his  spouse,  or  dependents  over  age 
65  However,  the  deduction  in  behalf  of 
dependents  under  age  65  would  continue  to 
be  subject  to  the  3-percent  limitation. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  above  amendments, 
a  dependent  over  age  65  would  mean  any 
Individual  who  is  related  to  the  taxpayer, 
or  who  is  a  member  of  the  taxpayer's  house- 
hold (as  defined  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code)  regardless  of  the  amount  of  support 
the  individual  receives  from  the  taxpayer. 
(A  dependent  under  existing  law  Is  one  who 
receives  over  half  his  support  from  the  tax- 

payer)  v.     ,4.^ 

The  amendments  relating  to  the  health 
Insurance  program  would  become  effective 
July  1,  1966,  but  a  State  could  make  them 
effective  any  time  after  the  first  day  of  any 
quarter  after  the  date  of  the  bill's  enactment. 
The  amendments  relating  to  the  income  tax 
deductions  would  become  effective  for  tax- 
able years  after  the  bill's  enactment. 

Mr.  TOV/ER  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  on  medicare  which  I  introduced 
today.  Senate  bill  820,  may  be  peimitted 
to  lie  on  the  table  for  10  days  for  addi- 
tional cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  WHEAT  AND  FEED 
GRAIN  PRODUCTION  AND  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OP  A  CROPLAND  RE- 
TIREMENT PROGRAM 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  and  Senators  An- 
derson, Aiken,  Holland,  Allott,  Ben- 
nett,     DOMINICK,      HRU.SKA.      JORDAN      Of 

Idaho,  Lausche,  Miller,  Morton,  Scott, 
Simpson,  Tower,  and  Dip.ksen,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
adjust  wheat  and  feed  grain  production, 
to  establish  a  cropland  retirement  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  and  held  at  the  desk 
for  1  week,  for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  held  at  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  bill  (S.  891)  to  adjust  wheat  and 
feed  grain  production,  to  establish  a 
cropland  retirement  program,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hick- 
enlooper  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 


tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  891 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Wheat  and  Feed 
Grain  Act  of  1965". 

Declaration  of  policy 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  pro- 
duction of  excessive  supplies  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  depresses  prices  and  the  Income 
of  farm  families,  constitutes  improper  land 
use,  and  is  wasteful  of  our  natural  resources. 
It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  and  the  purpose  of  this  Wheat  and 
Feed  Grain  Act  of  1965  to  bring  the  supplies 
of  wheat  and  feed  grains  Into  line  with  cur- 
rent demand  in  order  to  (a)  increase  per 
family  farm  Income;  (b)  reduce  the  surpltis 
of  wheat  and  feed  grains;  and  (c)  decrease 
the  public  costs  of  maintaining  farm  pro- 
grams. To  effectuate  the  policy  of  Congress 
and  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  programs  are 
herein  established  to  assist  farmers  In  (1) 
diverting  a  portion  of  their  cropland  from 
the  production  of  excessive  supplies  of  wheat, 
feed  grains,  and  other  commodities;  (2)  car- 
rying out  a  voluntary  program  of  soil,  water, 
forest,  and  wildlife  conservation;  and  (3)  ob- 
taining commodity  prices  In  the  marketplace 
higher  than  levels  at  which  commodity  loaiis 
are  made  available  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

TITLE    I LAND   RETIREMENT    AND    SOIL 

CONSERVATION 

Annual  determination— Voluntary  toJid  re- 
tirement—Rental payments  in  cash 
Sec.  101.  Beginning  with  the  1966  crop 
year  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  establish  and  carry  out 
a  cropland  retirement  program.  In  formu- 
lating and  administering  such  program— 

(a)  The  Secetary  shall  each  year  make 
and  announce  an  annual  determination  of — 

(1)  the  estimated  total  cropland  available 
for  the  production  of  crops  in  the  United 
States  in  that  year; 

(2)  the  total  acreage  of  farm  cropland 
necessary  to  be  retired  and  devoted  to  soil- 
conserving  uses  in  order  to  bring  the  total 
estimated  annual  production  plus  the  an- 
ticipated release  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  into  balance  with  the 
estimated  annual  disappearance  of  soil- 
depleting  commodities;  and 

(3)  the  acreage  that  can  be  retired 
effectively  and  economically  in  the  re- 
spective year. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  covering  periods  of  three  or 
more   years   with    producers   determined   by 
him  to  have  control  for  the  contract  period 
of  the  farms  covered  by  the  contracts,  if  such 
producers  agree  to  retire  and  devote  to  soil- 
conserving   uses   any   or   all   farm   cropland. 
The  Secretary  shall  determine  and  announce 
the  period  within  which  such  contracts  will 
be   entered   into.     This    period   shall    be   of 
sufficient  duration  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  maximum   producer   participation.     The 
Secretary  shall  encourage  the  retirement  of 
whole  farms  and  shall   provide  full  oppor- 
tunity for  producers  of  all  commodities  to 
participate  voluntarily  In  the   cropland  re- 
tirement program:  Provided.  That  the  Secre- 
tary shall  place  a   maximum  limitation  on 
the  percentage  of  total  cropland  which  may 
be    retired    and    devoted    to    soil-conserving 
uses  in  any  State  or  county  or  community 
area  If  he  finds  that  such  action  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  cropland  retirement  pro- 
gram   from    having    an    unduly    disruptive 
effect  on   the  economies  of   any  such   area 
counties  and  local  communities:    And   pro- 
vided further.  That  any  cropland  retired  and 


devoted  to  soil  conserving  uses  under  the 
cropland  retirement  program  establislied 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  deemed  in 
subsequent  years  to  have  been  planted  crop- 
land for  the  purpose  of  establishing  crop- 
land history. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  annual 
rental  payment  to  producers  who:  (1)  re- 
tire and  devote  cropland  to  soil-conserving 
uses  with  proper  management  pvu-suant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  and  (2)  other- 
wise comply  with  the  cropland  retirement 
program  as  set  forth  in  this  title. 

The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  rate  of 
rental  payments  that  will  provide  producers 
with  a  fair  and  reasonable  annual  return  on 
the  land  retired  and  devoted  to  soil-con- 
serving uses  after  taking  all  relevant  factors 
Into  consideration,  including  (1)  the  incen- 
tive necessary  to  achieve  voluntary  partici- 
pation In  the  program,  (2)  the  loss  of  crop 
production  on  the  retired  acres,  (3)  any  sav- 
ings in  cost  which  result  from  not  planting 
crops.  (4)  the  estimated  profit  margin  of 
crop  production  on  the  designated  acres,  (5) 
continuing  farm  overhead  expenses,  (6)  the 
cost  of  establishing  a  conservation  practice 
on  the  retired  acres,  (7)  the  value  of  the  land 
for  production  of  commodities  customarily 
grown  on  such  kind  of  land  in  the  county  or 
area,  and  (9)  drought,  flood,  or  other  abnor- 
mal condition. 

The  rate  on  lands  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  the  preceding  paragraph  shall  be 
adjusted  on  a  State,  county,  and  IndU'ldual 
farm  basis  in  such  a  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  will  facilitate  the  practical 
administration  of  the  program.  The  lands  to 
be  covered  bv  contracts  shall  be  determined 
by  a  competitive  bid  procedure  whereby  a 
producer  wishing  to  obtain  a  contract  shaU 
specify  the  percentage  of  the  rental  rate  ap- 
plicable to  his  farm  which  he  is  willing  to 
accept. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  compensate  pro- 
ducers for  participating  in  the  cropland  re- 
tirement program  through  annual  cash  pay- 
ments. . 

In  order  to  assist  producers  in  the  estaD- 
Ushment  of  soil-conserving  uses  on  cropland 
retired  under  the  cropland  retirement  pro- 
gram the  Secretary  shaU  coordinate  such 
progr'am  with  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  established  pursuant  to  the  Sou 
Conservation  and  Domestic  AUotment  Act. 
as  amended  (49  Stat.  163;  16  U.S.C.  590  et 
seq.). 

Terms  and  conditions  of  contracts  with 

producers 
Sec.  102.   (a)  Under  any  cropland  retire- 
ment contract  the  producer  shall  agree— 

(1)  to  establish  and  maintain  with  proper 
management  for  the  contract  period  protec- 
tive vegetative  cover  (Including  but  not 
limited  to  grass  and  trees) ,  water  storage  fa- 
cilities or  other  soil-,  water-,  wildlife-,  or 
forest-conserving  uses  (excluding  orchards 
and  vineyards)  on  an  acreage  of  land  which 
is  specifically  designated  at  the  tune  the 
contract  is  entered  into  and  which  has  been 
re^ularlv  used  in  the  production  of  crops  (In- 
cluding crops  such  as  tame  hay,  alfalfa,  and 
clovers) ,  which  do  not  require  annual  tUlage; 

(2)  to  allow  to  remain  fallow,  idle,  and 
in  the  production  of  crops  (including  tame 
hav  alfalfa,  and  clovers)  which  do  not  re- 
quire annual  tillage  throughout  the  con- 
tract period,  an  acreage  of  the  remaining 
cropland  on  the  farm  which  is  not  less  than 
the  acreage  normally  allowed  to  remain  fal- 
low idle,  and  in  the  production  of  crops 
which  do  not  require  annual  tillage  on  such 
remaining  acreage; 

(3)  not  to  harvest  any  crop  from  the 
acreage  established  In  the  protective  vegeta- 
tive cover,  excepting  timber  (in  accordance 
with  sound  forestry  management)  and  wild- 
life or  other  natural  products  of  stich  acreage 
which  do  not  increase  supplies  of  feed  for 
domestic  animals: 
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(4)  not  to  graze  any  acreage  established 
In  protective  vegetative  cover: 

(5)  not  to  adopt  any  practice,  or  divert 
lands  on  tlie  farm  from  conservation,  woods, 
grazing,  or  other  noncropland  use,  to  any 
use  specified  by  the  Secretary  in  the  contract 
as  a  practice  or  use  which  would  tend  to 
defeat  the  purposes  of  the  contract; 

(6)  to  abide  by  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  planting  of 
crops  during  the  contract  period  for  later 
harvest  or  use:  and 

(7)  to  such  additional  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  desirable  and  in- 
cludes in  the  contract  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  and  to  facilitate  the  prac- 
tical administration  of  the  cropland  retire- 
ment program,  including  provisions  relating 
to  control  of  insects,  rodents,  and  noxious 
and  other  objectionable  weeds. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  there  has  been  a  violation  of 
the  contract  (including  the  prohibition  of 
grazing  on  retired  acreage )  at  any  stage  dur- 
ing the  time  such  producer  has  control  of 
the  farm  and  that  such  violation  is  of  such 
a  subs  til  ntial  nature  as  to  warrant  termina- 
tion of  the  contract,  the  producer  shall  for- 
feit all  rights  to  payments  or  grants  under 
the  contract,  and  shall  refund  to  the  United 
States  all  payments  and  grants  received  by 
him  thereunder.  In  the  event  that  the 
Secretary  determines  that  there  has  been  a 
violation  of  the  contract  but  that  such  vio- 
lation, is  of  nuch  a  nature  as  not  to  warrant 
termination  of  the  contract,  the  producer 
shall  accept  such  payment  adjustments,  and 
make  such  refunds  to  the  United  States  of 
payments  received  by  him,  under  the  con- 
tract, as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be 
appropriate. 

Szc.  103.  The  Soil  Bank  Act,  as  amended 
(70  Stat.  188:  7  U.S.C.  1801  et  seq.),  is 
amended  as  follows : 

Administrative  and  judicial  remedy 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  107(d) 
of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1831(d)  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  words  "paragraph  (6)  of  the 
subsection  (a)"  the  phrase  "or  under  section 
102(b)  of  the  Wheat  and  Feed  Grain  Act  of 
1965". 

Effect  on  other  programs 

(2)  Section  112  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1836) 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  "under 
this  Subtitle"  each  time  it  appears  therein 
the  phrase  "or  under  title  I  of  the  Wheat 
and  Feed  Grain  Act  of  1965". 

Geographic  applicability 

(3)  Section  113  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1837) 
is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  "sub- 
title B"  the  phrase  "and  title  I  of  the  Wlieat 
and  Feed  Grain  Act  of  1965". 

Reappo'tiomnent  p'ohibited 

(4)  Section  115  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1803) 
is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  "con- 
servation reserve  programs"  the  phrase  "or 
the  cropland  retirement  program  established 
pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Wheat  and  Feed 
Grain  Act  of  1965". 

Utilization    of   local   and    State    committees 

(5)  Section  117  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1805) 
is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  "this 
title"  the  phrase  "or  title  I  of  the  Wheat  and 
Feed  Grain  Act  of  1965". 

Utilizaticn  of  other  agencies 

(6)  Section  118  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1806) 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  "this 
title"  the  phrase  "or  title  I  of  the  Wheat  and 
Feed  Grain  Act  of  1965". 

Utilization  of  land  use  capability  data 

(7)  Section  119  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1807) 
is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  "this 
title"  the  phrase  "or  Title  I  of  the  Wheat  and 
Feed  Grain  Act  of  1965". 

Finality  of  determinations 
18)  Section  121  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1809) 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  "this 


title"  the  phrase  "or   under   title   I  of   the 
Wheat  and  Feed  Grain  Act  of  1965". 

Protection  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers 

(9)  Section  122  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1810) 
is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  "this 
title"  the  phrase  "or  under  title  I  of  the 
Wheat  and  Feed  Grain  Act  of  1965". 

Penalty  for  grazing  or  harvesting 

(10)  Section  123  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1811) 
is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  "sec- 
tion 103  or  107"  the  phrase  "or  under  title  I 
of  the  Wheat  and  Feed  Grain  Act  of  1965". 

Pooling  or  cropland  retirement  land 

(11)  Section  126  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1814) 
is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  "con- 
servation reserve  program"  the  phrase  "or  in 
the  cropland  retirement  program  pursuant 
to  title  I  of  the  Wheat  and  Peed  Grain  Act  of 
1965". 

Incoirect     information     flemished     by     the 
Government — Marriage  of  producers 

( 12)  Section  128  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1816) 
is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  "con- 
servation reserve  program"  the  phrase  "or 
the  cropland  retirement  progam  established 
pusuant  to  title  I  of  the  Wheat  and  Feed 
Grain  Act  of  1965". 

Authorized  period  of  contract  and  expendi- 
ture— Appropriations 

Sec.  104  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
formulate  and  announce  programs  under  this 
title  and  to  enter  into  contracts  thereunder 
with  producers  during  the  three-year  period 
1966-68  to  be  carried  out  during  the  period 
ending  not  later  than  December  31,  1973,  ex- 
cept that  contracts  for  establishment  of  tree 
cover  may  continue  until  December  31,  1978. 

(b)  The  period  covered  by  any  contract 
shr.U  not  be  less  than  three  years  and  shall 
not  exceed  five  years,  except  that  contracts 
for  the  establishment  of  tree  cover  may  ex- 
tend for  ten  years. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  includ- 
ing amounts  as  may  be  required  to  reimburse 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  its 
actual  costs. 

Termination  and   modification  of  contracts 

Sec.  105.  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any 
contract  with  a  producer  by  mutual  agree- 
ment with  the  producer  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  such  termination  would  be  in 
the  public  interest.  The  Secretary  may  agree 
to  such  modification  of  contracts  previously 
entered  into  as  he  may  determine  to  be  de- 
sirable to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
and  to  facilitate  the  practical  administration 
of  the  cropland  retirement  program. 

Regulations 
Sec.  106.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations   as    he   determines   necessary   to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

TITLE  II — REPEAL  OF  AVTHORlTy  FOR  ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENTS,  MARKETING  QUOTAS  AND  MARK- 
ETING CERTIFICATES  ON  WHEAT  AND  ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENTS  ON  CORN — PRICE  SUPPORT  ON 
WHEAT,  CORN,  OATS,  RYE,  BARLEY,  AND  GRAIN 
SORGHUM 

Sec  201.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  effective  with  the  1966  crops 
of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain 
sorghum,  sections  321  through  339  of  parts 
II  and  III  of  subtitle  B  and  section  379(a) 
through  379(j)  of  subtitle  D  of  title  III  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended  (52  Stat.  31:  7  U.S.C.  1281  et  seq.), 
are  repealed.  Parts  IV,  V,  and  VI  of  subtitle 
B  are  redesignated  as  parts  II,  III,  and  IV  re- 
spectively, and  subtitle  F  is  redesignated 
subtitle  D. 

Sec  202.  Effective  with  the  1966  crop  of 
wheat,  the  Act  of  May  26,  1941,  as  amended 
(Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Congress, 
55  Stat.  203) ,  is  repealed. 


Sec.  203.  Effective  with  the  1966  crops  of 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain  sor- 
ghum, sections  327  and  328  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962  (Public  Law  87-703 
Eighty-seventh  Congress)  are" repealed. 

Sec.  204.  Effective  with  the  1966  crops  of 
corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain  sorghum, 
section  105  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1441  note),  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  101  of  this  Act,  beginning 
with  the  1966  crop,  price  support  shall  be 
made  available  to  producers  for  each  crop  of 
corn  at  90  per  centum  of  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers,  excluding  payments  in 
kind  made  by  the  Secretary,  during  the  three 
complete  marketing  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
marketing  year  for  such  crop  begins,  adjusted 
to  offset  the  effect  on  such  price  of  any  ab- 
normal quantity  of  low-grade  corn  marketed 
during  any  of  such  years:  Provided,  That 
the  level  of  price  support  for  any  crop  of  com 
shall  not  be  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  therefor. 

"(b)  Beginning  with  the  1966  crop,  price 
support  shall  be  made  available  to  producers 
for  each  crop  of  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain 
sorghum  at  a  level  which  relates  to  the  level 
at  which  price  support  is  made  available  for 
corn  as  the  feed  value  of  such  commodity 
relates  to  the  feed  value  of  corn." 

Sec.  205.  Effective  with  the  1966  crop  of 
wheat,  section  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1445(a)),  is 
emended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  107.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  101  of  this  Act,  beginning  with  the 
1966  crop,  price  support  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  producers  for  each  crop  of  wheat  at 
the  United  States  farm  price  equivalent,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  of  the  average 
world  market  price  during  the  three  com- 
plete marketing  years  immediately  preceding 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  marketing 
year  for  such  crop  begins,  with  premiums 
and  discounts  as  indicited  by  the  market  to 
reflect  milling  and  baking  quality:  Provided, 
That  the  level  of  price  support  for  any  crop 
of  wheat  shall  not  be  less  than  50  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  therefor." 

TITLE  ni GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Federal  irrigation,  drainage,  arid  flood 
control  projects 

Sec.  301.  Section  211  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1860),  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  "three  years"  each 
time  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "thirteen  years",  and  (2)  by  adding 
after  the  words  "soil  bank  provisioxis  of  the 
Act"  in  subsection  (b)  the  phrase  "and  under 
title  I  of  the  Wheat  and  Feed  Grain  Act  of 
1965". 

Restrictions    on    sales    by    the    Commodity 
Credit  Corporation 
Sec.  302.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1427),  is 
amended — 

(a)  By  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  sentence  to  a  colon  and  adding 
the  following:  "Provided,  That  beginning 
July  1,  1965,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion shall  not  make  any  sales  (except  sales 
offset  by  equivalent  purchases)  of  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  grain  sorghum,  soy- 
beans, or  flaxseed  at  less  than  125  per  centum 
of  the  current  support  price  for  any  such 
commodity.  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges.",  and 

(b)  By  deleting  the  seventh  sentence. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  CON- 
STITUTION ON  PRESIDENTIAL 
POWER  AND  SUCCESSION 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  Justice  Michael  A.  Musmanno 


of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
ioint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
on  Presidential  power  and  succession. 

This  joint  resolution  embodies  the  so- 
called  Musmanno  plan.  It  is  identical 
vilth  House  Joint  Resolution  118,  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Mr.  Holland,  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  January  5  of  this  year. 
It  is  similar,  also,  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 155,  which  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  intro- 
duced during  the  2d  session  of  the  88th 
Congress. 

Justice  Musmanno's  plan  in  essence 
provides  that  the  House  and  Senate 
Judiciary  Committees  will  constitute  a 
permanent  Commission  on  Prevention 
of  Lapse  of  Executive  Power.  Under 
such  rules  as  the  Congress  shall  prescribe 
by  concurrent  resolution,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  determine  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
all  questions  concerning  the  inability  or 
disability  of  the  President  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  and 
shall  determine  when  such  inability  or 
disability  ceases. 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  introduced  on 
January  6  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayii].  I  still  support 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  in  every  re- 
spect. 

The  joint  resolution  which  I  have  in- 
troduced will  be  referred  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  understand  that 
Justice  Musmanno,  a  noted  authority  on 
the  Constitution,  will  appear  before  the 
committee  on  Friday  of  this  week  to 
testify  concerning  the  problem  of  Presi- 
dential succession.  It  will  assist  the 
committee  to  have  before  it  the 
Musmanno  plan.  I  offer  this  joint  reso- 
lution for  that  purpose. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  34)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  on  Presidential 
power  and  succession,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Pastore,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PROCEDURES        IN        CONNECTION 

WITH    PROPOSED    AMENDMENTS 

TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
Senate  resolution  to  require  that  the 
passage  of  a  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  shall 
be  determined  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
upon  a  call  of  the  roll  of  the  Senate.  If 
adopted,  this  resolution  would  amend  the 
standing  rules  of  the  Senate: 

Article  V  of  the  Constitution  provides, 
in  part,  that: 

The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of 
both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall 
propose  Amendments  to  this  Constitution, 
or,  on  the  Application  of  the  Legislatures 
of  two  thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call 
a  Convention  for  proposing  amendments. 

The  significance  of  proposing  changes 
in  our  basic  law  is  self-evident,  Mr. 
President;  it  is  a  duty  which  the  Con- 


gress should  exercise  with  the  greatest 
care.  I  became  deeply  concerned  dur- 
ing the  last  session  of  Congress,  how- 
ever, with  the  manner  in  which  the  Sen- 
ate considered  and  adopted  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  139.  That  resolution  pro- 
posed very  basic  changes  in  our  Consti- 
tution with  reference  to  Presidential  in- 
ability and  succession,  and  yet  it  was 
considered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
adopted  at  a  time  when  only  nine  Sena- 
tors were  present.  There  was  no  roUcall 
vote  and  the  Record  does  not  even  re- 
flect the  presence  of  a  quorum  at  the  time 
of  the  voice  vote,  although  a  quorum  was 
present  earUer  in  the  day.  When  this 
situation  came  to  my  attention,  I  moved 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  139  had  been  adopted. 
By  agreement  of  the  majority  leader,  this 
motion  was  passed  and  the  resolution 
was  subsequently  adopted  on  a  roUcall 
vote  of  65  yeas  and  0  nays. 

I  emphasized  on  the  floor  of  the^  Sen- 
ate during  consideration  of  Senate 'Joint 
Resolution  139  that  the  constitutional 
provisions  and  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
had  been  technically  followed.  In  my 
opinion,  however,  the  Constitution  does 
not  contemplate  the  adoption  of  a  reso- 
lution proposing  an  amendment  when 
only  nine  Members  of  the  Senate  are  in 
attendance. 

To  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  requires  that  the  Recofd 
affirmatively  reflect  not  only  the  actual 
presence  of  a  quorum  and  the  names  of 
those  constituting  the  quorum  but  also 
the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  voted  in  favor  of  the  resolution. 

A  vote  thus  recorded  is  itself  a 
strong  recommendation  to  the  States 
that  the  proposed  amendment  be 
adopted. 

The  Consrress  has  no  greater  respon- 
sibility, Mr.  President,  than  that  of  con- 
sidering proposed  changes  in  our  basic 
and  fundamental  law.  The  amending 
process  is  not  often  used,  but  when  it  is 
extreme  care  should  be  exercised.  The 
adoption  of  the  resolution  I  now  intro- 
duce would  insure  such  consideration.  I 
strongly  urge  its  immediate  consideration 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  adoption 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  appropriately  referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  67)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  are  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  rule: 

"RtlLE  XLI 

"The  question  of  the  passage  of  a  Joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  shall  be  determined  by  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  upon  a  call  of  the  roll  of 
the  Senate." 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1965 

.\M'^NDMENT    NO.    7 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  3)  to  provide  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs  and 
the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to 


assist  in  development  of  the  Appalachian 
region,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  if 
adopted,  the  amendment  would  prohibit 
the  use  of  any  money  which  would  be 
authorized  in  the  bill.  S.  3,  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  strip-mined  land  belong- 
ing to  private  individuals  until  a  study 
authorized  in  the  bill  is  completed  on 
July  1,  1967.  The  bill  contains  language 
calling  for  a  study  of  the  ravages  of  strip- 
mined  land.  The  study  would  make  rec- 
ommendations as  to  how  to  solve  the 
problem.  I  completely  concur  with  that 
part  of  the  bill.  But  the  bill  contains  a 
paradox.  While  the  study  is  being  made, 
money  would  be  authorized  for  the  level- 
ing of  private  land,  I  suppose,  provided 
that  it  would  be  devoted  to  public  use. 
My  purpose  is  to  make  the  study  first, 
find  out  what  might  be  done,  and  then  be- 
gin appropriating  money  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  land. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    8 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Fulbright],  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harris]  ,  and  myself,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  proposed  amendment  to  S.  3. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  and  lie  on  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  (No.  8)  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  add  a  new  chapter  to 
S.  3,  the  Appalachia  bill,  entitled  "The 
Ozark  Development  Act  of  1965." 

The  amendment  would  create  the 
Ozark  Development  Commission,  com- 
posed of  seven  members,  three  appointed 
by  the  President  from  the  participating 
States,  three  appointed  by  the  Governors 
of  the  States,  one  each  from  the  States 
of  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Oklahoma; 
and  the  seventh  to  be  appointed  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President,  to  serve  as 
chairman  and  full-time  executive  officer 
of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  would  provide  for  the 
continuing  development  of  comprehen- 
sive and  coordinated  plans  and  pro- 
grams, including  those  for  land  and  pub- 
lic works,  and  establish  priorities  there- 
for: conduct  investigations,  research, 
and  studies,  including  inventory  and 
analysis  of  the  resources  of  the  region. 
The  Commission  would  also  sponsor 
demonstration  projects  designed  to 
foster  regional  productivity  and  growth. 
The  Commission  would  prepare  de- 
tailed plans,  in  cooperation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  for  scenic  highways 
in  the  region,  to  include  planning  for  the 
development  of  recreational  sites  in  such 
regions. 

The  Commission  would  review  and 
recommend  modifications  or  additions  to 
existing  Federal,  State,  local,  and  private 
programs  to  improve  their  effectiveness, 
and^  assist  in  their  financing.  It  would 
be  authorized  to  recommend  interstate 
compacts  and  cooperation ;  to  work  with 
State  and  local  agencies  to  develop 
model  legislation;  support  existing  local 
development  districts  and  encourage 
fonnation    where    needed    and    make 
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grants  for  professional  assistance  tx) 
these  locals:  encourage  private  invest- 
ment in  industrial,  commercial,  and  rec- 
reational projects;  and  to  serve  as  a 
focal  point  and  coordinating  unit  for 
Federal,  Stat€,  and  local  programs  in 
the  region. 

The  Commission  would  provide  a 
meaningful  forvmi  for  consideration  of 
problems  of  the  region  and  propose  solu- 
tions thereto,  using  citizens  and  special 
advisoiT  councils  and  public  conferences. 

The  Commission  could  also  designate 
such  other  counties  in  the  States  covered 
as  deemed  necessary'  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Ozark  region  legislation; 
and  recommend  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  a  program 
of  development  projects,  with  proposals 
for  Federal  participation  in  their  fund- 
ing as  the  Commission  deems  wan-anted 
by  studies. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture of  $7.5  million. 

We  feel  that  some  areas  of  our  Na- 
tion meet  the  criteria  for  the  proposed 
development  of  tlie  Appalachia  region, 
and  we  in  the  Ozark  area  feel  that  the 
Ozarks  should  be  included  in  any  pro- 
gram of  assistance  that  is  proposed  and 
involved  in  S.  3. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  program  of  this 
kind  and  select  areas  of  our  country 
that  are  in  distress  or  that  are  having 
some  economic  problems,  those  of  us  who 
are  sponsoring  the  amendment  to  which 
I  have  referred  feel  that  the  program 
should  be  made  applicable  to  areas  and 
sections  of  the  country  in  which  we  are 
interested  and  where  some  of  our  peo- 
ple live  as  well  as  other  sections  of  the 
Nation.  We  do  not  feel  that  our  States 
and  our  areas  should  be  discriminated 
against,  omitted,  or  excluded  from  the 
character  of  the  legislation  proposed,  if 
it  is  deemed  to  be  wise  and  a  part  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

.AMENDMENT    NO.    9 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FtlbrightI 
and  myself.  I  submit  and  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  to  S.  3.  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  and  lie  on  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered; 
and,  without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  lie  on  the  desk. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  4.  after  line  23.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  designate  that  portion  of  the 
States  of  Arkansas.  Miss^aurl.  and  Oklahoma 
as  is  comHionly  krown  as  the  Ozirk  region, 
as  2.  region  fcr  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  ?.Tr.  President,  this 
is  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson]  to  S.  3.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson]  is  designed  to  assist 
no  more  than  six  economically  depressed 
regions  to  meet  their  special  problems 
and  to  promote  their  economic  develop- 


ment by  helping  to  develop  policies  and 
programs  for  Federal,  State,  and  local 
efforts  essential  to  an  attack  upon  com- 
mon problems  through  a  coordinated  and 
concerted  regional  approach. 

His  amendment,  in  essence,  is  designed 
to  lead  to  the  development  of  six  Appa- 
lachia-type  regions  and  starts  with  the 
planning,  coordinating,  developing,  and 
recommending  stages. 

The  amendment  we  are  now  submit- 
ting to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Nelson]  would 
merely  specify  the  Ozark  region  as  one 
of  the  six  regions  to  be  designated  under 
the  proposed  legislation.  If  accepted,  it 
would  mean  that  the  Ozark  region  would 
qualify  for  up  to  S2'2  million  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a   I'egional   plan   for   the 


area. 


AMENDMENT    NO.    10 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  Senate  biU  3,  surpa,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

PRE\-ENT    FEDER.\L    SUBSIDIES    FOR    C.\TTLE    PRO- 
DVCnON     IN     APP.^L.^CHI.\      (AMENDMENT     NO. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half   of    myself   and    Senators   Curtis, 

DOMINICK,      MUNDT,      ToWER,      BENNETT, 

Simpson.  Miller,  and  Lausche,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  us,  jointly,. to  Senate  bill  3.  the 
Appalachia  bill,  which  if  adopted,  will 
strike  section  203  from  the  Appalachia 
bill.  Section  203  is  the  section  dealing 
with  special  assistance  to  the  Appalachia 
region  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Last  year  the  corresponding  section  of 
the  bill  was  entitled  "Pasture  Improve- 
ment and  Development."  It  provided 
for  a  direct  program  of  assistance  in 
building  up  the  cattle  industiy  of  the 
region. 

In  this  year's  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  section  203  is  entitled  "Land 
Stabilization,  Conservation,  and  Erosion 
Control."  Tlie  new  language  carefully 
avoids  any  mention  of  pasturage,  or  of 
cattle  or  any  other  kind  of  livestock. 
The  language  has  been  completely  re- 
cast after  the  model  of  the  Great  Plains 
conservation  program  and  all  the  em- 
phasis is  on  conservation. 

Last  year,  section  203  was  stricken 
from  the  bill  by  the  Senate  on  the  basis 
of  protest  from  indignant  cattlemen  all 
over  the  countiy.  Although  the  lan- 
guage has  been  rewritten,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  authority  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion should  still  be  a  cause  for  concern 
by  the  American  cattle  industry,  and  the 
Senate  should  stand  by  its  guns  and 
strike  it  out  again. 

This  position  is  taken  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons.  First  of  all,  the  new  section 
203  still  gives  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture all  the  same  authority  to  make 
grants  and  to  lend  special  assistance  to 
the  farmers  of  Appalachia  that  was  con- 
tained in  the  language  of  section  203 
of  the  bill  last  year,  S.  2782  of  the  88th 
Congress.  The  bill  would  authorize 
grants  to  landowners  in  the  amount  of 
80  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  work  to  be 
undertaken  in  conserving  and  develop- 
ing the  land.  In  last  year's  bill,  such 
assistance  could  be  given  on  not  more 


than  25  acres  for  each  landowner;  in 
this  year's  bill,  the  limit  has  been 
raised — to  50  acres  per  landowner. 

Last  year  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture advised  us  that  the  only  hope  ol 
salvation  for  the  farmers  of  the  Appa- 
lachia  region  lay  in  the  development  or 
expansion  of  cattle  production.  That 
was  the  only  real  opportunity  for  im. 
provement  in  the  agricultural  produc- 
tivity  of  the  region.  We  were  told  that 
no  other  agricultural  industry  could  be 
expanded  to  a  degree  that  would  be  of 
any  real  help  to  those  farmers. 

If  that  was  the  case  last  year,  I  see 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  situation 
has  changed  this  year.  We  must  con- 
clude that  such  improvements  as  would 
be  accomplished  under  the  provisions  of 
this  rewritten  section  203  would  be  main- 
ly in  the  direction  of  expanded  cattle 
production. 

Thirdly,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  exactly 
the  same  sum  of  money.  $17  million, 
would  be  authorized  in  this  year's  bill  as 
in  last  year's  bill. 

Our  opposition  to  this  proposal  is  not 
due  to  any  lack  of  sympathy  for  the 
problems  of  the  small  farmers  of  the 
Appalachia  region.  We  understand  those 
problems  and  would  help  with  them  if 
we  could.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  grant 
discriminatory  assistance  to  the  cattle 
industry  of  one  part  of  the  countiy  at 
the  expense  of  our  own  producers.  We 
cannot  be  expected  to  acquiesce  in  a 
proposal  directed  squarely  against  the 
livelihood  of  our  own  people. 

Mr.  President,  sui-ely  Senators  have  not 
forgotten  the  uphill  struggle  of  American 
cattlemen  during  these  past  2  years.  *x 
keep  their  heads  above  water,  to  main- 
tain the  solvency  and  the  productivity  of 
the  American  cattle  industry.  American 
cattlemen  suffered  severely  from  the 
sharp  price  declines  of  1963  and  1964. 
Initially,  prices  of  fed  cattle  dropped  as 
much  as  30  percent  on  the  major  live- 
stock markets.  Choice  slaughter  steers 
in  Chicago  which  were  over  S30  a  hun- 
dred in  the  latter  part  of  1952.  averaged 
between  S21  and  $22  a  hundred  during 
much  of  last  year.  Although  a  part  of 
tins  price  drop  has  been  recovered,  it  is 
only  a  part  and  prices  are  still  distress- 
ingly low. 

The  plans  announced  for  the  Appa- 
lachia region  were  in  terms  of  feeder 
cattle  rather  than  fat  cattle.  The  picture 
in  this  respect  is  even  more  depressing. 
Feeder  cattle  are  still  far  below  the  prices 
even  of  last  year.  In  Omaha  during  the 
week  ended  January  23,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  choice  feeder 
steers  averaged  only  $21.50  per  hundred, 
compared  with  $24.25  per  hundred  at  the 
same  time  last  year. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  whatever 
action  the  Senate  takes,  it  will  not  in- 
flict another  blow  on  the  American  cattle 
industry.  Last  year,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  went  up  and  down  the  land 
proclaiming  that  the  problems  of  the 
cattle  industry  were  due  primarily  to  our 
own  overproduction.  It  is  inconsistent, 
in  fact  it  is  ridiculous  for  him  to  recom- 
mend and  for  us  to  take  action  to  stim- 
ulate further  beef  production  through 
the  use  of  special  Federal  subsidies  on  a 
basis  which  discriminates  in  favor  of  one 
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section  of  the  country  and  against  all 
nther  sections. 

-nle  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Dore  The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  S.  5 
Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
minting  of  S.  5,  the  higher  education  bill, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
fMr  LONG]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

DESIGNATION    OF    COLUMBUS   DAY 
AS     A     LEGAL     HOLIDAY— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 
Mr.   HOGGS.     Mr.   President,   I   ask 
unanimous   consent    that    at   the   next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  108)  making  Co- 
lumbus Day  a  legal  holiday,  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New    Hampshire     IMr.    McIntyre]     be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UPPER  NIOBRARA  RIVER  COMPACT, 
WYOMING  AND  NEBRASKA— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
Mr.     SIMPSON.    Mr.     President,     a 
mistake  was  made  as  to  the  sponsors  of 
S.  553.    This  bill  calls  for  the  consent  to 
the  Upper  Niobrara  River  Compact  be- 
tween the  States  of  Wyoming  and  Ne- 
braska. 

A  similar  bill  was  introduced  during 
the  88th  Congress  by  myself,  Senator 
Hruska,  Senator  Curtis,  and  Senator 
McGee.  The  bill,  as  introduced  on  Jan- 
uary 15,  1965.  should  have  had  the  same 
cosponsors.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  names  of  the  two  Senators 
from  Nebraska  and  Senator  McGee 
added  to  the  bill  at  the  next  printing. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


lie  Law  88-427,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Price,  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Den- 
ton, of  Indiana;  Mr.  Bray,  of  Indiana; 
and  Mr.  Fxndley,  of  Illinois,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  To  Com- 
memorate the  100th  Anniversary  of  the 
2d  Inagural  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 
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SENATOR    AIKEN    ON 
APPORTIONMENT 


TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  A  PUBLIC  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE  AND  A  PUBLIC  COLLEGE 
OF  THE  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill,  S.  293,  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  a  public  commu- 
nity college  and  a  public  college  of  arts 
and  sciences  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  names  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land IMr.  TydingsI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  IMr.  Yarborough]  be  added 
as  cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  January  19.  1965,  the  follow- 
in^  names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bill  and 
joint  resolution: 

S  602  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Act  of  1956:   Senators  Allott, 

BENNETT,    BIBLE.    BURDICK.    CHURCH.    KtTCHEL, 

McGee,  McGovern,  Morse,  Mundt,  and  Simp- 

SON 

SJ  Res  30.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  balancing  of 
the  budget:  Mr.  Hruska  and  Mr.  Thurmond. 


A  FLOOD  CONTROL  INSURANCE 
STUDY— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR OF  BILL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  next  printing  of  S.  408,  the  bill  I 
have  introduced  to  authorize  a  flood  in- 
surance study,  the  names  of  Senators 
McGee,  Hart,  Javits.  and  Pell  be  added 
as  cosDonsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
S  672,  A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE 
ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMA- 
MENT  ACT 

Mr    FULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  will  schedule  hear- 
ings on  February  22, 1965.  on  S.  672.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Act.  as  amended,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions. .^^    ,  ,^ 
A  draft  of  this  bill  was  transmitted  to 
the    Senate    by    the    President    of    1:he 
United  States  on  January  15  and  was  in- 
troduced by   me  on  JanuaiT   22,    1965. 
The  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,   Mr.   William   C. 
Foster,  will  appear  on  behalf  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  subsequently  the  com- 
mittee will  hear  such  others  as  ask  to 
testify. 


REVISION  OF  OUR  IMMIGRATION 
LAWS— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  500,  a  bill  carrying  out  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  for  revision  of 
our  immigration  laws. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  20  U.S.C^ 
42  and  43.  the  Speaker  had  appointed 
Mr  Mahon,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Kirwan,  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Bow,  of  Ohio,  as  members 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  also  notified  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Pub- 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 9,  1964,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  ad- 
dressed the  American  Farm  Bureau 
annual  meeting  at  Philadelphia.  In  his 
remarks  he  laid  great  emphasis  on  the 
issue  of  apportionment  and  reapportion- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Senator  George  D.  Aiken,  Ameri- 
can F.\RM  Bureau  Annual  Meeting,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  December  9.  1964 
On  July  4,  1776,  the  sparsely  settled  Ameri- 
can Colonies,  having  long  endured  the  in- 
justice of  paying  taxes  to  the  more  populous 
British  Crown  Government,  while  having  no 
representation  in  the  British  Parliament,  de- 
clared  t;ieir   independence  of  England   and 
took  up  arms  in  defense  of  liberty. 

In  1787,  having  won  the  war  against  Great 
Britain,  representatives  of  the  emerging  Col- 
onies met  at  Philadelphia  to  write  a  work- 
able constitution  for  the  United  States. 
The  job  was  not  easy. 

Populous  States,  like  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Massachusetts,  held  that  the  Con- 
gress should  consist  of  a  single  house  with 
representation  based  on  population  alone, 
although  there  was  some  suggestion  that 
wealth  should  also  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion as  a  basis  for  representation. 

Other  States,  with  smaller  population,  but 
with  great  potential  for  future  growth,  and 
which  were  already  the  source  of  much  of 
the  wealth  which  wr.s  centered  in  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  protested  vig- 
orously and  threatened  to  leave  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  if  representation  in  the 
Congress  were  to  be  based  on  population 
alone. 

Had  they  done  this,  there  would  have 
been  no  organization  of  the  United  States. 
To  make  a  long  and  torrid  story  short,  it 
was  finally  decided  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
should  be  comprised  of  two  Houses,  the 
Representatives  of  one  to  be  based  on  popu- 
lation alone,  while  the  other,  the  Senate, 
would  have  two  Members  from  each  State, 
regardless  of  population. 

To  guard  against  possible  injustice  by  the 
smaller,  more  nvimerous  States,  however,  it 
was  provided  that  all  bills  relating  to  revenue 
should  originate  in  the  House. 

It  has  also  been  accepted  by  tradition 
that  all  appropriation  bills  should  also  orig- 
inate in  the  House. 

The  Senate  was  given  the  responsibility 
for  approving  all  major  appointments  of  the 
President. 

Besides  providing  for  a  Congress,  the  Con- 
stitution also  provides  for  an  executive 
branch  and  a  judicial  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  provisions  for  the  appointment  of  Su- 
preme Covirt  Justices  and  a  general  definition 
of  their  powers  is  found  in  the  Constitution. 
The  authority  for  establishing  lower  Fed- 
eral courts  and  defining  their  powers  and 
limitations  is  vested  in  the  Congress. 

The  provision  for  balancing  the  powers  of 
Government  in  three  separate  branches  has 
served  us  well  for  over  175  years. 
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Since  I  have  been  In  public  service,  I  have 
seen  each  of  the  three  branches  undertake 
to  infringe  on  the  authority  of  another, 
though  none  of  the  previoios  forays  has  been 
quite  as  bold  as  the  current  efforts  of  the 
Judiciary  to  assume  legislative  powers  and 
remake  the  structure  of  our  Government. 

The  American  law  section  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  says  that  the  power  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  interpret  the  Constitution 
and  acts  of  the  legislative  branch  was  first 
laid  down  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  1803 
{Marbury    v.    Madisori). 

However.  Marshall's  claim  has  never  been 
supported   by   legislation. 
^  The  matter  of  conferring  such  power  on 

\  the  Court  was  discussed  at  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  and  was  never  granted  by  the 
Constitution,  thus  implying  that  it  was  a 
subject  for  the  legislative  branch  to  deal 
with. 

The  following  year  (1804),  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son WTote:  "The  Constitution  meant  that  its 
coordinated  branches  be  checks  on  each 
other.  But  the  opinion  which  gives  the 
Judges  the  right  to  decide  what  laws  are  con- 
stitutional, and  what  not,  not  only  for  them- 
selves in  their  own  sphere  of  action,  but  for 
the  legislative  and  executive  also  in  their 
spheres,  would  make  the  judiciary  a  des- 
potic branch." 

And  after  160  years,  we  can  see  the  Justi- 
fication for  Jefferson's  analysis. 

The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  which 
holds  that  State  legislatures,  whether  uni- 
cameral or  bicameral,  must  have  member- 
ship based  on  population  alone  is  founded 
on  the  contention  that  the  14th  amendment 
of  1866  Justified  such  decision. 

Yet,  Justice  Harlan  in  a  vigorous  and 
scholarly  dissent  from  the  majority  opinion 
of  the  Court  shows  conclusively  that  the 
14th  amendment  was  never  intended  to  in- 
terfere with  the  States  right  to  control  legis- 
lative representation  within  their  own  bor- 
ders. 

Should  the  assumption  of  power  by  the 
Supreme  Court  be  permitted  to  stand  and 
that  body  become  permanently  vested  with 
authority  to  not  only  repeal  acts  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  but  to  alter 
the  structure  of  government  itself,  then  the 
United  States  would  be  in  the  unique  and 
unenviable  position  of  being  virtually  the 
only  nation  where  the  desires  of  the  people 
can  be  stifled  by  a  politically  appointed 
tribunal. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  in  the  case 
of  Reynolds  v.  Sims  is  fully  implemented,  the 
result  will  be  that  except  for  a  few  small  na- 
tions where  unicameral  legislatures  are  In 
effect,  the  United  States  will  be  about  the 
only  nation  where  representation  in  legisla- 
tive bodies  Is  based  on  population  alone 
while  r.rea  and  other  factors  are  disregarded. 
Therefore,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  Judicial 
"coup  d'etat"  resulting  in  a  weakening  of 
the  power  of  the  States  to  regulate  suffrage 
on  the  local  basis  and  a  further  assumption 
of  the  power  of  government  by  the  Judiciary. 
Leaving  further  discussion  of  the  legal  and 
constitutional  aspects  of  the  situation  to  the 
lawyers,  I  would  now  like  to  discuss  the 
probable  effect  of  the  Court's  decision,  par- 
ticularly as  it  may  affect  rural  America. 

First,  let  us  recognize  the  fallacy  of  any 
belief  that  the  battle  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged  is  essentially  a  conflict  between  the 
people  of  the  urban  areas  and  the  people 
who  live  In  the  smaller  towns  and  cities  and 
the  farflung  rural  areas  of  America. 

We.  who  live  on  the  farms,  hold  no  mo- 
nopoly on  devotion  to  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples of  government. 

A  goodly  percentage  of  the  protests  against 
the  Court's  decision  comes  from  urban  areas. 
To  be  specific,  we  are  engaged  in  a  struggle 
between  the  powerful  political  machines  of 
the  great  cities  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 


Make  no  mistake  about  it — this  is  a  battle 
for  the  political  control  of  the  Nation  and 
with  that  control  goes  the  power  to  tax,  the 
power  to  spend,  and  the  power  to  enact  pro- 
grams which  will  affect  the  lives  and  welfare 
of  every  living  person  for  generations  to 
come. 

What  makes  a  nation  great? 
What   makes   its   economy   expand? 
Not   the  concentration   of   people  and  of 
wealth  in  already  overcrowded  cities,  but  the 
expansion   of    industry   and   commerce   and 
people  Into  the  less  developed  areas,  where 
there  is  opportunity  and  resources  and  room. 
It  was  this  type  of  expansion  across  the 
Alleghenles — across  the  prairies — across  the 
Rockies  to  the  broad  Pacific — that  made  the 
United   States    the   greatest   nation    In    the 
world. 

And  every  foot  of  that  progress  was  made 
over  the  objection  of  the  early  counterparts 
of  those  who  would  seize  the  reins  of  political 
power  today. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  both  area 
and  population  being  represented  in  the 
legislatvu-e  of  each  new  State  was  one  of  the 
most  cogent  reasons  for  the  rapid  growth  and 
development  of  the  United  States,  just  as  the 
same  formula  for  the  U.S.  Congress  was  also 
a  mighty  Influence  to  the  same  end. 

Now  this  formula  for  progress  has  been 
declared  unconstitutional. 

Unless  this  backward  turn  toward  the  davs 
of  King  George  III  can  be  corrected,  what 
results  can  be  expected? 

When  the  requirement  that  membership  in 
both  houses  of  a  State  legislature  be  based 
on  population  alone,  as  laid  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  is  fully 
Implemented  not  only  the  rural  areas  of  the 
United  States  but  the  Nation  Itself  can  an- 
ticipate adverse  results. 

Once  both  houses  of  the  State  legislatures 
are  apportioned  in  accordance  with  the  rule, 
control  of  fully  half  the  States  will  pass  to 
an  urban  majority,  leaving  the  rural  areas  of 
a  State  as  a  minority  or  possibly  without  rep- 
resentation at  all. 

Having  achieved  control  of  the  legislature, 
the  urban  majority  will  then  have  the  power 
to  embark  upon  a  legislative  program  de- 
signed to  provide  the-  greatest  possible  bene- 
fits to  their  urban  constituents. 

The  adverse  effect  on  the  rural  area  will 
come  in  three  stages. 

Dtu-ing  the  first  stage,  some  State  legisla- 
tures will  immediately  move  to  alter  or  cur- 
tail many  present  State  functions. 

There  are  many  programs  now  In  operation 
benefiting  the  rural  areas  that  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  be  terminated  or  sub- 
stantially reduced  so  as  to  leave  more  State 
revenues  for  urban  use. 

A  prime  example  in  some  might  be  the 
farm-to-raarket  road  programs. 

Obviously,  an  tirban  area  is  more  inter- 
ested In  the  construction  of  more  freeways, 
expressways,  and  Improved  city  streets  and 
sidewalks  than  It  is  in  constructing  farm-to- 
market  roads  that  are  used  less  frequently  by 
turban  dwellers. 

Yet,  these  farm-to-market  roads  which  re- 
quire tax  dollars  to  construct  and  maintain 
are  frequently  the  sinews  by  which  the 
strength  of  the  whole  community  is  main- 
tained. 

Does  anyone  doubt  that  a  greater  portion 
of  the  road  funds,  both  State  and  local,  would 
be  siphoned  off  for  urban  use? 

In  the  education  fields,  the  need  for  addi- 
tional funds  in  the  cities  and  In  the  rapidly 
burgeoning  suburbs  la  readily  acknowl- 
edged. 

Today,  In  well-balanced  State  legislatures, 
educational  funds  are  distributed  on  a 
fairly  equitable  basis. 

An  urban  dominated  legislature  could 
certainly  be  expected  to  reorganize  existing 
procedure  so  as  to  provide  a  greater  share 
of  the  funds  for  lu-ban  tise  and  particularly 


to  provide  more  State  funds  for  the  con. 
struction  of  suburban  schools. 

This  alteration  could  take  various  forms 

It  might  well  be  to  deny  State  funds  to 
schools  with  less  than  a  certain  minimum 
daily  attendance,  one  that  could  easily  be 
met  by  urban  schools  but  would  force  fur. 
ther  consolidation  of  rural  schools  in  order 
to  qualify  for  State  assistance. 

This  procedure  could  even  be  extended  to 
deny  recognition  to  schools  with  less  than 
the  minimum  number  of  required  student*. 

Certainly,  a  change  in  curriculum  could 
be  anticipated  as  a  means  of  conserving 
funds  for  urban  use. 

This,  for  many  States,  would  undoubtedly 
mean  a  greatly  restricted  vocational  agri. 
culture  program. 

The  present  home  economics  program  op. 
erated  under  the  vocational  education  sys- 
tern  could  also  be  in  Jeopardy. 

The  emphasis  on  vocational  education 
could  be  expected  to  be  shifted  to  urban 
oriented  programs  designed  to  prepare  stu. 
dents  for  employment  in  industry  or  com- 
merce. 

One  of  the  more  devastating  actions  that 
could  be  taken  by  an  urban  dominated  leg. 
Islature  would  be  In  the  field  of  taxation. 

Certainly,  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by 
farmers  would  be  increased  substantially, 
even  though  they  would  be  distributed  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  major  portion  would 
go  to  the  urban  areas. 

This  change  could  come  in  various  ways. 

Real  estate,  less  improvements,  could  be 
taxed  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  at  pres- 
ent. 

Sales  taxes  could  be  Imposed  upon  farm 
sales. 

And  even  more  burdensome  tax  might 
well  be  the  much-discussed  value  added  tax. 

Of  all  taxpayers,  except  professional  people, 
farmers  would  be  hardest  hit  by  an  across, 
the-board  application  of  a  value  added  tax. 

These  illustrations  I  have  given  represent 
but  a  few  of  the  immediate  steps  that  aa 
urban  controlled  legislature  could  take. 

More  devastating  action  will  come  later 
during  the  second  stage  of  rural  adversity. 

In  all  probability,  in  most  States  where 
county  government  prevails,  the  farmer  will 
feel  the  next  effect  of  the  Reynolds  v.  Sims 
decision  when  there  is  a  forced  reorganiza- 
tion of  coimty  government  units  either  by 
court  action  or  by  action  of  an  urban 
dominated  legislature. 

Most  counties  today  operate  under  a  town- 
ship form  of  government. 

That  is  to  say  the  governing  bodv  of  the 
county  is  the  board  of  trustees,  elected  or^p 
from  each  township,  regardless  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  township. 

This  method  of  selecting  members  cannot 
possibly  survive  the  Reynolds  v.  Sims  deci- 
sion. 

Membership  of  the  board  will  be  based 
on  population  and  it  requires  no  oracle  to 
determine  where  the  majority  resides. 

It  is  not  on  the  farm. 

Having  gained  control  of  county  govern- 
ments, the  urban  power  will  operate  in  much 
the  same  fashion  as  the  urban  dominated 
legislature,  except  it  will  be  on  a  local  scale. 

The  result,  so  far  as  the  farmer  is  con- 
cerned, will  be  the  same. 

The  third  and  most  disastrous  stage  of 
the  application  of  the  Reynolds  v.  Sims  rule 
will  probably  come  In  1972  when  urban 
dominated  legislatures,  assuming  complete 
reapportionment  by  then,  undertake  to  cre- 
ate new  congressional  districts  in  accordance 
with  the  1970  census. 

Here  will  come  the  real  blow  to  rural 
representation  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Although  not  mentioned  In  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  the  State  legislature  does 
create  new  congressional  districts  following 
each  decennial  census. 


It  requh-es  little  imagination  to  visualize 
the  districts  that  will  be  created  by  an  urban 
controlled  legislature  in  many  States. 

certainly,  they  will  not  be  drawn  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  favor  the  rural  people. 

undoubtedly,  they  will  have  equal  popu- 
lation but  their  shape  might  be  something 
else  again. 

Having  lost  representation  In  the  Con- 
eress  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision,  agriculture  would  then  lose  much 
of  the  protection  and  services  it  now  receives 
under  Federal  law. 

An  urban  controlled  Congress  would  be 
interested  In  food  and  fiber  of  the  highest 
quality  at  the  cheapest  price  for  the  city 
constituents,  regardless  of  how  or  where  pro- 
duced. 

Certainly,  price  support  programs,  which 
are  already  opposed  by  many  city  Congress- 
men would  be  abandoned  and  many  of  our 
dwindling  number  of  farmers  could  not  sur- 
vive in  the  battle  of  markets  that  would 
ensue. 

In  like  fashion,  other  agricultural  pro- 
grams that  have  been  developed  over  the 
years  would  likely  be  rapidly  terminated. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  the  decision  announced  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  June 
15,  1964,  when  it  handed  down  its  decision 
m'the  case  referred  to  as  Reynolds  v.  Sims. 

Now,  the  question  arises — Do  we  take  this 
change  in  our  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment lying  down? 

Do  we  roll  over  on  our  backs  and  whine  and 
admit  we  are  licked? 

Or,  do  we  rise  up  on  cur  hind  legs  and 
fight  this  Infringement  of  our  democratic 
rights? 

I  sajT  "let's  fight"— for  democratic  prin- 
ciples are  hanging  In   the  balance. 

But  right  now,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
factual  statements;  call  them  concessions  if 
you  wish. 

1.  There  Is  no  question  but  what  the  legis- 
latures of  many  States  are  malapportloned 
In  one  or  both  houses. 

In  some  cases,  this  Is  due  to  the  rapid  pop- 
ulation growth  of  the  State  and  the  time- 
lock  on  amendments  to  the  State  constitu- 
tion. 

2.  There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  In 
most  State  legislatures  reapportionment  will 
not  be  fairly  conducted. 

3.  There  never  has  been  any  constitutional 
prohibition  against  any  State  basing  repre- 
sentation in  its  legislature  on  population 
only,  although,  at  this  time,  only  one  State  is 
currently  operating  on  a  unicameral  basis. 

My  own  State  of  Vermont,  for  50  years 
functioned  under  a  unicameral  legislature 
before  deciding  that  it  was  better  to  have 
two  houses — one  based  on  area  and  the  other 
on  population. 

4.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  any 
qualified  person  In  this  Nation  should  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote. 

5.  There  Is  no  reason  whatever  why  any 
person  should  be  denied  the  right  to  repre- 
sentation In  the  legislative  bodies  of  the 
State  and  the  Nation. 

6.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  If  the  Supreme 
Court's  ruling  In  the  case  of  Reynolds  v.  Sims 
Is  carried  out  literally  as  ordered  by  the  low- 
er Federal  courts.  It  would  be  possible  to  deny 
a  substantial  percentage  of  the  voters  of  the 
Nation  equal  representation  In  their  legisla- 
tive bodies. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  reapportion- 
ment by  itself  that  should  give  us  most  con- 
cern. 

What  we  must  be  most  concerned  with  Is: 
(1)  The  assumption  of  legislative  powers  by 
the  Judiciary,  thus  upsetting  the  balance  of 
government;  and  (2)  the  denial— up  to 
date — of  the  right  of  the  people  to  decide  for 
themselves  the  method  of  representation  in 
their  State  legislatures  and  eventually  in  the 
U.S.  Congress. 


In  the  normal  course  of  events.  It  would  be 
a  simple  matter  for  the  Congress  to  submit 
to  the  States  a  constitutional  amendment 
providing  that  each  State  could  decide  for 
Itself  whether  It  desires  both  houses  of  Its 
legislature  to  be  based  on  population  alone 
or  whether  other  factors  might  be  considered. 

Such  an  amendment  could  be  acted  upon 
either  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  or  by 
State  convention  as  directed  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Under  the  convention  method,  all  voters  of 
the  State  would  be  permitted  to  express 
themselves  on  this  subject  without  the  com- 
plications attendant  to  the  election  of  a  leg- 
islature. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  con- 
stitutional amendments  were  proposed. 

Efforts  to  submit  an  amendment  or  to  post- 
pone reapportionment  orders  until  an 
amendment  could  be  submitted  were  blocked 
by  parliamentary  maneuvers,  even  though 
both  Houses  of  Congress  clearly  favored  the 
submission  of  such  an  amendment. 

Effective  though  far-reaching  legislation 
did  pass  the  House  but  in  the  Senate  the 
move  to  let  the  people  decide  for  themselves 
was  effectively  blocked. 

According  to  ancient  history,  King  Leonldas 
and  1.000  Spartans  and  Thespians,  armed 
only  with  bows,  swords,  and  spears,  for  3 
days  kept  almost  200,000  Persians  from  get- 
ting through  the  pass  at  Thermopylae. 

According  to  more  recent  history,  a  half 
dozen  U.S.  Senators  armed  only  with  a  fill- 
buster  kept  190  million  Americans  from  get- 
ting through  the  impasse  of  Washington  in 
order  to  exercise  their  constitutional  right 
of  expressing  themselves  through  the  votes  of 
their  duly  elected  representatives  to  the  U.S. 

History  also  records  that  King  Leonldas 
and  his  troops  after  their  Initial  success  were 
eventually  overwhelmed  and  annihilated. 
The  strategy  of  the  filibusterers  was  clear. 
They  were  sure  that  an  amendment  voted 
upon  by  presently  constituted  State  legisla- 
tures would  be  quickly  approved  by  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  States  or  more 
than  the  required  number. 

They  were  equally  sure  that  an  amend- 
ment voted  upon  by  State  legislatures  elected 
under  the  population-only  ruling  would  not 
get  the  support  of  enough  States  to  put  It 
into  effect,  since  legislators  would  be  In- 
clined to  stick  by  the  system  under  which 
they  themselves  had  been  elected. 

And  our  filibusterers  were  equally  opposed 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention  method  of 
considering  an  amendment  since  they  feared 
that.  If  given  the  opportunity,  the  people 
themselves  would  overturn  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling. 

It  Is  significant  that  virtually  all  of  the 
Senators  taking  part  In  the  filibuster  were 
from  States  with  cities  of  1  million  and  over; 
cities  that  are  overwhelmingly  In  debt  and 
are  constantly  seeking  new  sources  of  reve- 
nue either  from  taxes  or  public  grants; 
cities  whose  demand  for  Federal  appropria- 
tions can  never  be  adequately  met  and  which 
may  be  driven  by  desperation  to  seek  further 
benefits  from  the  more  prudent  rural  areas 
once  they  get  the  opportunity. 

During  the  debate  on  the  civil  rights  bill, 
this  same  group  bitterly  assailed  the  fili- 
bustering tactics  of  others. 

The  civil  rights  bill  affected  only  part  of 
our  population. 

The  reapportionment  ruling  affects  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  In  this  Nation. 

There  may  be  some  who  say  that  the 
Court's  decision  applies  only  to  the  States 
and  win  not  affect  the  Federal  Government. 
This  may  be  true  for  the  present,  but  the 
advocates  of  city  control  over  State  legisla- 
tures have  already  made  it  plain  that  they 
believe  the  U.S.  Congress  to  be  improperly 
constituted. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  last  ses- 
sion, they  bitterly  lamented  the  fact  that 


small  States  have  equal  representation   in 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

If  the  structure  of  State  government  can 
be  so  preemptorlly  shattered,  as  In  the 
Reynolds  v.  Sims  case,  Is  there  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  a  move  to  reorganize  the  VS. 
Senate  on  a  population-only  basis  Is  not  far 
off? 

The  time  to  act  to  protect  the  rights  of 
our  communities,  our  States,  and  the  people 
of  our  country  Is  right  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 

There  are  two  things  which  common  Jtis- 
tice  demands  that  we  do. 

First,  let  a  constitutional  amendment  be 
submitted  and  let  us  fight  to  a  finish  to  see 
that  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  get 
a  chance  to  pass  on  it. 

If  we  could  spend  5  months  in  breaking 
a  filibuster  against  legislation  that  affected 
the  rights  of  only  part  of  the  people,  we 
should  spend  all  the  next  session,  if  needs 
be,  in  breaking  any  filibuster  aimed  at  re- 
stricting the  rights  of  all  the  people. 

Secondly,  the  Congress  should  settle  once 
and  for  all  the  question  of  the  powers  and 
limitations  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

If  this  is  not  done,  if  we  supinely  acquiesce 
in  the  Court  assumption  of  powers  not  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress,  we  may  expect  fur- 
ther encroachments  upon  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government. 

And,  mind  you  this  and  mind  It  well. 
Members  of  Congress  cannot  win  the  battle 
alone. 

We  must  have  the  backing  of  the  people 
actively  supporting  us  at  all  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  extent  of  that  backing  will  depend 
upon  how  well  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  and  other  organizations  devoted 
to  the  principles  of  democratic  government 
do  their  work. 

The  task  is  tremendouF — the  conflict  is 
inevitable — the  reward  will  be  a  well-bal- 
anced Goverrunent  and  a  self-governing 
people. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Upon  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
were  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  PHYSICIANS 
AND  DENTISTS  TO  PRACTICE 
THEIR  PROFESSIONS  IN  AREAS 
WHERE  SHORTAGES  EXIST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  cleared  with  interested  Senators 
a  bill  which  I  should  like  to  bring  before 
the  Senate  at  this  time.  It  is  a  minor 
bill  which  was  passed  last  year,  unani- 
mously, I  believe.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  immediate  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  6.  Senate  bill  576. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  576) 
to  encourage  physicians  and  dentists 
who  have  received  student  loans  under 
programs  established  pursuant  to  title 
Vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
practice  their  professions  in  areas  hav- 
ing a  shortage  of  physicians  or  dentists. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jord.w] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
sponsor  of  S.  576,  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  to  the  members 
of  Ills  conmiittee  for  their  prompt  action 
in  reporting  this  bill  to  the  Senate.  I 
am  also  grateful  to  the  majority  leader 
for  scheduling  it  for  Senate  considera- 
tion with  so  little  delay. 

As  Senators  are  awi-.re.  this  bill  is 
identical  to  S.  2220,  which  I  and  other 
Senators  introduced  in  the  88th  Congress 
and  which  passed  the  Senate  December 
3,  1963.  Unfortunately,  the  bill  failed 
to  pass  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
September  3. 1964,  by  a  vote  of  140  to  160. 

The  aim  of  the  bill  is  to  encourage 
doctors  who  have  received  some  Federal 
loans  for  their  medical  education  to 
practice  in  rural  areas  and  other  sections 
of  the  country  where  there  is  a  shortage 
of  doctors.  Specifically,  the  bill  pei-mits 
a  forgiveness  of  the  principal  and  inter- 
est on  the  Federal  loans  for  doctors  who 
agree  to  practice  their  profession  in  areas 
certified  by  State  health  officials  as  being 
in  need  of  physicians.  The  loan  for- 
giveness would  be  in  the  amount  of  10 
percent  per  year  up  to  5  years.  In  other 
words,  50  percent  of  the  Federal  loan 
could  be  forgiven  for  physicians  who 
practice  for  5  years  in  shortage  areas. 

The  problems  of  a  shortage  of  doctors 
in  many  remote  and  rural  areas  is  not 
an  academic  one.  It  is  a  literal  matter 
of  life  and  death  of  many,  including 
some  in  parts  of  New  Hampshire  who 
must  travel  great  distances  to  get  medi- 
cal attention. 

There  are  some  99  counties  in  this 
counti-y  today  in  whicli  not  a  single  doc- 
tor lives  or  practices  medicine.  A  study 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  brought  to  light  the  fact 
that  there  were  three  times  as  many  doc- 
tors per  1,000  people  in  metropolitan 
counties  than  there  were  in  isolated  rural 
areas. 

As  is  true  with  other  Senators,  I  know 
from  firsthand  experience  of  the  suffer- 
ing, the  pain,  the  anguish  and  hardship 
which  results  in  many  of  our  remote 
areas  and  small  towns  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  doctors. 

But  something  more  than  pain  and 
hardship  is  involved.  There  are  more 
than  a  few  cases  on  record  where  people 
with  heart  attacks  have  died  in  auto- 
mobiles on  their  way  to  distant  hospitals 
because  a  physician  was  unavailable  to 
administer  the  emergency  measures  to 
keep  them  alive. 

I  think  compassion  alone  compels  us 
to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  encour- 
age a  solution  to  this  problem. 

This  certainly  is  not  a  complete  an- 
swer, but  it  is  a  sure  step  in  the  right 
direction.    It  is  the  least  we  can  do. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  576  >  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seitate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseinbled ,  That  section 
741  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amend- 
ed (1)  by  redesignating  subsections  "(f)", 
"(g)",  and  "(h)"  tliereof  as  subsections 
"(gl",  "(h)",  and  "(i)",  respectively,  and 
(2)  by  adding  immediately  after  subsection 
(e)   thereof  tlie  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Where  any  person  who  obtained  one 
or  more  loans  from  a  loan  fund  established 
under  this  part — 

"(1)  engages  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  or  osteopathy,  in  an  area  in  a 
State  determined  by  the  appropriate  State 
health  authority,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  to  have 
a  shortage  of  and  need  for  physicians  or  den- 
tists; and 

"(2)  the  appropriate  State  health  author- 
ity certifies  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  in  such  form  and  at  .such 
times  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  that 
such  practice  helps  to  meet  the  shortage  of 
and  need  for  physicians  or  dentists  in  the 
area  where  the  practice  occurs;  then  10  per 
centum  of  the  total  of  such  loans,  plus  ac- 
crued interest  on  such  amount,  which  are 
unpaid  as  of  the  date  of  such  practice  begins. 
shall  be  canceled  thereafter  for  each  year  of 
such  practice,  up  to  a  total  of  50  per  centum 
of  such  total,  plus  accrued  interest  thereon, 
except  that  regulations  prescribed  pursuant 
to  clause  (1)  may  also  provide  for  a  minimum 
period  of  service  as  a  condition  to  applica- 
tion of  this  subsection." 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed  to. 


Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  having 
in  mind  the  Senate  activities  of  tomor- 
row, Fi-iday,  I  am  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  to  be  excused  from  at- 
tendance at  the  Friday  session.  This  is 
in  order  that  I  may  pay  my  last  respects 
to  a  very  close  and  very  dear  friend  and 
honored  Rhode  Island  public  servant, 
State  Representative  Anthony  Tarro, 
whose  untimely  death  has  cast  a  gloom 
on  the  community. 

The  Senate  will  have  under  considera- 
tion S.  4.  a  bill  to  ?mend  the  Federal 
Walter  Pollution  Control  Act,  S.  3,  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965;  and  S.  408.  to  provide  flood  and 
earthquake  insurance. 

All  these  bills  have  my  support,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  they  will  all  be  passed  by 
good  margins.  However,  in  the  event 
that  they  should  come  up  for  yea-and- 
nay  votes.  I  would  hope  that  the  leader- 
ship will  provide  me  with  a  live  pair  so 
that  my  stand  in  favor  of  the  legislation 
may  be  fully  recorded. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  be  excused  from  attendance  at 
the  session  of  the  Senate  toworrow,  Fri- 
day. 


DEATH  OP  FORMER  SENATOR 
CLAYTON  DOUGLAS  BUCK,  OP 
DELAWARE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
sorrow  that  I  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams], 
in  calling  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  death  yesterday  of  former  U.S.  Sena- 
tor and  Go\ernor  of  Delaware,  Clayton 
Douglass  Buck. 

He  served  in  the  Senate  f  i-om  January 
3.  1943.  to  Januaiy  3.  1949,  and  duriiig 
that  time  was  chairman  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Coimnittee  as  well  as  very 
active  as  a  member  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  He  served  as  act- 
ing chairman  of  this  committee  for  a 
period  while  the  chairman  was  ill. 

He  was  a  man  of  many  talents.  From 
1922  to  1929  he  served  as  chief  engineer 
of  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  developed 
a  nationwide  reputation  as  a  roadbuilder 
as  he  laid  the  foundation  for  Delaware's 
modern  road  system  of  today. 

Hectcd  Go\  ernor  in  1929,  he  served 
two  4-year  terms  with  distinction. 

After  his  serv-ice  as  a  Senator  he  con- 
sented to  serve  as  State  tax  conmiis- 
sioner  from  1953  to  1957,  diulng  my  first 
term  as  Governor  of  Delaware. 

Alo:ig  with  his  many  other  interests, 
he  was  also  a  trustee  for  many  years  of 
the  University  of  Delaware.  In  addition 
to  his  career  as  an  engineer,  he  was 
active  as  a  banker. 

My  personal  debt  to  him  is  great. 

After  my  service  in  World  War  II,  I 
was  serving  as  a  judge  in  Delaware's 
family  court  when  Senator  Buck  invited 
me  to  see  him  one  day.  He  was  also 
Delaware's  national  Republican  commit- 
teeman at  the  time. 

He  suggested  to  me  that  I  consider  giv- 
ing some  of  my  time  to  public  service 
and  specifically  recommended  that  I  run 
for  Congress  that  year,  1946.  He  was 
the  first  one  to  suggest  elective  public 
office  to  me,  and  all  these  years  since 
was  a  loyal  supporter,  friend,  and  coun- 
selor. 

It  can  well  be  understood,  then,  that  it 
was  with  the  deepest  regret  and  sense  of 
personal  loss  that  I  learned  of  the  pass- 
ing of  this  great  Delawarean.  His  out- 
standing public  services  brought  honor 
and  respect  to  him,  his  family,  and  his 
State.  In  addition  to  his  record  of  public 
accomplishment,  he  was  also  wonderful 
company  and  a  person  sensitive  to  the 
needs  and  problems  of  others. 

Mrs.  Boggs  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  ■WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  join  my  colleague  from 
Delaware  in  expressing  regret  over  the 
death  late  yesterday  of  former  Senator 
C.  Douglass  Buck,  of  Delaware. 

Senator  Buck's  passing  is  especially 
sad  for  me  to  note,  for  it  was  to  him  that 
I  looked  for  and  received  invaluable  guid- 
ance  when  I  first  arrived  in  the  Senate 
back  in  1947.  Senator  Buck  was  then 
entering  his  fifth  year  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  he  could  not  have  been  joined 
by  a  colleague  greener  than  I.    I  shall 
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pver  be  grateful  for  the  assistance  which 
he  and  his  fine  staff  offered  me  during  the 
0  years  we  were  together  in  the  Senate. 
"  Senator  Buck's  public  service  to  the 
neople  of  Delaware  was  not,  however, 
confined  to  the  one  term  he  served  as  a 
Member  of  this  body  from  January  1943 
to  January  1949.  Prior  to  his  election  to 
the  Senate.  Senator  Buck  served  as  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  Delaware  State 
Highway  Department  and  was  elected 
twice  to  the  office  of  Governor  of  Dela- 
ware, where  he  served  from  1929  until 
1937.'  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  from  1930 

to  1937. 

Upon  leaving  the  Senate  in  1949,  Sena- 
tor Buck  returned  to  the  banking  busi- 
ness, but  in  1953  he  was  called  again  into 
public  service,  this  time  to  be  State  tax 
commissioner,  a  post  which  he  held  with 
distinction  until  1957. 

I  am  deeply  saddened  this  morning  to 
hear  the  news  of  his  passing,  and  I  know 
that  the  thousands  of  Delawareans  who 
knew  him  and  were  associated  with  him 
both  in  business  and  in  public  life  share 
the  same  feeling  of  loss. 

Mrs.  Williams  joins  me  in  extending  to 
all  members  of  the  Buck  family  our  deep- 
est sympathy  in  this  hour  of  sorrow. 


^  WINSTON  CHURCHILL 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President — 
I         For    Heaven's    sake,    let    us    sit    upon    the 
ground. 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  Kings, 

Saturday,  they  bm-y  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  with  no  less  the  pomp  and 
honor  with  which  were  buried  Welling- 
ton and  Marlborough;  and  this  is  fitting, 
for  Churchill  was  no  less  than  they. 

His  was  a  life  of  heroism  and  leader- 
ship, lived  in  the  full  glory  of  historical 
perspective.  Churchill  and  the  triumph 
of  the  Battle  of  Britain  stand  proud  and 
sure  with  Nelson  at  Trafalgar  and  Marl- 
borough at  Blenheim.  Churchm|s 
gi-eatness  and  his  victory,  and  Britain's 
greatness  and  Britain's  victory— for 
they  were  one  and  the  same — will  last 
for  a  thousand  years,  and  the  name  of 
this  splendid  man  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten. 

The  beginning  of  all  things,  says  the 
Bible,  is  with  the  word.  All  that 
Churchill  was  and  all  that  he  did  were 
wrought  with  words.  His  supreme 
power  was  in  his  language.  It  is  words 
that  cause  a  man  to  rise  up  or  that  cast 
him  down.  It  is  language  that  inspires, 
that  leads,  and  directs.  No  man  writing 
in  the  English  language — at  least,  in 
this  centui-y— has  better  understood  or 
made  better  use  of  the  power  of  our 
language. 

It  is  a  mawkish  thing  for  us  who  live 
after  to  attempt  to  pay  full  and  lasting 
tribute  to  Sir  Winston.  We  cannot  do 
it.  He  has  done  it  for  us.  What  he 
meant  and  what  he  was  are  seen  in  his 
words  during  those  agonizing  months  in 
1940.  Those  words  have  already  taken 
their  place  with  the  greatest  speeches 
ever  addressed  by  leader  to  Nation. 

Three  times,  in  modern  times,  the 
enemy  stood  at  English  gates,  and  Eng- 
land was  outnumbered  and  ill  prepared. 


Three  times,  great  men  have  come  forth, 
and.  using  English  as  their  weapon,  have 
triumphed. 

In  1415,  young  King  Henry  addressed 
his  troops  on  the  eve  of  Agincourt: 

This  day  is  call'd  the  Feast  of  Crlsplan: 
He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe 

home. 
Will  stand  a  tip-toe  when  his  day  Is  named. 
And  rowse  him  at  the   Name  of   Crispian. 
He  that  shall  see  this  day,  and  live  old  age. 
Will  yeerely  on  the  Vigil  feast  his  neigh- 
bours, 
"  And  say,  to  morrow  is  Saint  Crispian. 
Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve,  and  shew  his 

skarres : 
Old  men  forget;  yet  all  shall  be  forgot: 
But  hee'le  remember,  with  advantages. 
What  feats  he  did  that  day.    Then  shall  our 

Names, 
Familiar  in  his  mouth  as  household  words, 
Harry  the  King,  Bedford  and  Exeter, 
V/arwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Glouces- 
ter. 
Be  in  their  flowing  Cups  freshly  remembered. 
This   story   shall   the   good   man   teach   his 

Sonne: 
And  Crispine  Crispian  shall  ne're  goe  by. 
From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  World, 
But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered: 
We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers : 
For  he  to  day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me. 
Shall  be  my  brother:  be  he  ne're  so  vile, 
This  day  shall  gentle  his  Condition. 
And  Gentlemen  in  England,  now  a  bed. 
Shall  thinke  themselves  accurst  they  were 

not  here; 
And  hold  their  Manhoods  cheape,  whiles  any 

speakes. 
That  fought  with  tis  upon  Saint  Crispines 
day. 

In  1588  Elizabeth,  the  Virgin  Queen, 
addressed  her  troops  as  the  greatest 
armada  in  the  history  of  nations  bore 
down  upon  the  island  people: 

My  loving  people,  we  have  been  persuaded 
by  some  that  are  careful  of  our  safety,  to 
take  heed  how  we  commit  ourselves  to  armed 
multitudes,  for  fear  of  treachery;  but  I  as- 
sure you,  I  do  not  desire  to  live  in  distrust  of 
my  faithful  and  loving  people.  Let  t3rrant8 
fear.  I  have  always  so  behaved  myself  that, 
under  God,  I  have  placed  my  chlefest 
strength  and  •  goodwill  in  the  loyal  hearts 
and  goodwill  of  my  subjects;  and  therefore 
I  am  come  amongst  you,  as  you  see,  at  this 
time,  not  for  my  recreation  and  disport,  but 
being  resolved.  In  the  midst  and  heat  of  the 
battle,  to  live  or  die  amongst  you  all;  to  lay 
down  for  God,  for  my  kingdom,  and  for  my 
people,  my  honour  and  my  blood,  even  in  the 
dust.  I  know  I  have  but  the  body  of  a 
weak  and  feeble  woman;  but  I  have  the 
heart  and  stomach  of  a  king,  and  a  king  of 
England,  too,  and  think  It  foul  scorn  that 
Parma  or  Spain  or  any  prince  of  Europe, 
should  dare  to  invade  the  borders  of  my 
realm;  to  which,  rather  than  any  dishonour 
should  grow  by  me,  I  myself  will  take  up 
arms.  I  myself  will  be  general,  judge,  and 
rewarder  of  every  one  of  your  virtues  In  the 
field. 

And  in  1940,  after  Dunkirk,  the  King's 
First  Minister,  Winston  Churchill,  stood 
before  the  Parliament,  and  said : 

What  General  Weygand  called  the  Battle 
of  France  is  over.  I  expect  that  the  Battle 
of  Britain  Is  about  to  begin.  Upon  this 
battle  depends  the  survival  of  Christian  civi- 
lization. Upon  it  depend  our  own  British 
life  and  the  long  continuity  of  our  institu- 
tions and  our  empire.  The  whole  fury  and 
might  of  the  enemy  must  very  soon  be 
t\irned  on  us.  Hitler  knows  that  he  will  have 
to  break  us  In  this  Island  or  lose  the  war. 
If  we  can  stand  up  to  him,  all  Europe  may 
be  free  and  the  life  of  the  world  may  move 


forward  Into  broad,  stuillt  uplands.  But  If 
we  fall,  then  the  whole  world.  Including  the 
United  States,  Including  all  that  we  have 
known  and  care  for,  will  sink  Into  the  abyss 
of  a  new  Dark  Age,  made  more  sinister,  and 
perhaps  more  protracted,  by  the  lights  of 
perverted  science.  Let  us  therefore  brace 
ourselves  to  our  duties,  and  so  bear  ovirselves 
that.  If  the  British  Empire  and  its  Common- 
wealth last  for  a  thousand  years,  men  will 
say,  "This  was  their  finest  hour." 

Churchill's  speeches— like  that  Shake- 
speare gives  Henry  before  Agincourt,  like 
Elizabeth's  before  the  coming  of  the 
armada,  or  Nelson's  before  Trafalgar — 
have  the  force  of  a  thousand  atom 
bombs;  but  they  do  not  destroy — they 
create;  they  give  formulation  to  the 
nameless — and,  until  then,  wordless — 
yearning  of  the  national  soul  for  the 
greatness  of  which  it  is  capable  and  the 
courage  of  which  it  is  shaped.  By  giving 
form  to  this  force,  they  make  it  real;  and, 
made  real,  it  becomes  invincible. 

Churchill  in  1940  made  freedom 
invincible. 


SUPPRESSION  OF  CIRCULATION  OF 
OBSCENE  LITERATURE 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
Prosecutor  James  V.  Barbuto.  of  Simimit 
County.  Ohio,  has  called  together  the  law 
enforcement  officials  of  17  cities  and  vil- 
lages. The  pui-pose  of  the  assembly  is  to 
map  ways  and  means  to  suppress  the  cir- 
culation of  obscene  literature. 

My  purpose  in  speaking  today  is  to 
commend  Mr.  Barbuto  and  his  associates. 
I  have  great  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 
Federal  Government's  spending  money, 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
youth  escape  delinquency,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  pornographic,  obscene,  licen- 
tious literature  is  being  indiscriminately 
sold  on  the  public  newsstands,  and  thus 
made  available  to  our  youth.  I  know  that 
where  poverty  exists,  the  number  of 
crimes  may  increase  because  of  that  fact. 
I  likewise  know  that  the  morality  of  our 
youth  is  being  poisoned  by  television 
shows  which  constantly  portray  violence 
as  a  heroic  exhibition  of  goodness. 

I  likewise  know  that  youth,  when  it  has 
accessibility  to  prurient  and  obscene 
literature,  is  likely  to  depart  from  the 
path  of  righteousness  and  be  precipitated 
into  a  life  of  crime. 

Mr.  President.  Ohio  State  University 
had,  in  its  Law  Review,  a  chapter  on  ob- 
scene radio  shows,  and  devoted  con- 
siderable time  to  a  program  which  was 
imported  from  a  foreign  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  shown  within  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  name  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture was  "Tlie  Mark  of  Cain"  and  the 
picture  was  supposedly  taken  from  a 
biblical  happening.  When  Cain  slew 
Abel,  there  appeared  on  Abel's  body  the 
mark  of  the  murderer.  That  theme  was 
used  in  the  motion  picture.  I  was 
shocked  to  read  that  there  was  question 
as  to  whether  certain  phases  of  the  pic- 
ture were  prurient  and  obscene. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair) .  The  time  available  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  in  the  morning  hour 
has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
proceed  for  2  more  minutes? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tain phases  of  the  motion  picture,  as  re- 
ported in  the  book,  in  my  opinion  are 
obscene.  The  motion  picture  is  now  be- 
fore the  courts. 

Mr.  President,  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  we  can  talk  all  we  want  about 
driving  juvenile  delinquency  out  of  life, 
but  that  goal  will  never  be  reached  by 
merely  spending  money.  The  cause 
must  be  reached :  and  the  way  to  do  that 
is  to  stop  the  panderers  from  exploiting 
the  human  weaknesses  of  our  people. 

I  commend  the  prosecutor  in  Akron 
for  his  efforts  to  make  the  drive.  If  the 
prosecutors  in  the  88  counties  of  my 
State  would  enter  into  a  vigorous  fight 
against  that  type  of  exploitation  of 
innocent  people,  we  might  reach  some 
level  of  propriety  and  morality  in  our 
youth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
newspaper  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Phoszcutor  Seeks  Ban  on  Smdt 
Akron. — Summit  County  Prosecutor 
James  V.  Barbuto.  with  the  approval  of  law 
enforcement  officers  from  17  cities  and  vil- 
lages, has  declared  war  on  obscene  literature. 
Barbuto  will  seek  a  permanent  Injunction 
in  common  pleas  court  next  week  against  an 
unnamed  newsstand  operator  who  is  selling 
what  the  prosecutor  considers  obscene 
paperback  novels. 

Meeting  with  law  directors  and  solicitors 
from  throughout  the  county  yesterday  after- 
noon, Barbuto  said  a  favorable  ruling  could 
lead  to  an  all-out  war  on  so-called  smut  lit- 
erature  throughout  the  county. 

Barbuto  said  a  survey  by  his  staflF  shows 
the  obscene-type  novels  have  penetrated  75 
percent  of  the  county.  -If  we  don't  attack 
it.  it  will  destroy  us."  he  remarked. 

Barbuto  declined  to  specify  in  which 
community  he  would  attack  the  problem 
first.  But  he  assured  the  law  agents  he 
would  not  move  into  their  territory  without 
notifying  them  in  advance  and  asking  for 
their  cooperation. 

Barbuto  said  a  favorable  court  ruling  un- 
der the  injunctive  procedure  could  prevent 
a  retailer  permanently  from  selling  any  of 
the  paperbacks  which  would  be  submitted 
and  ruled  on  by  the  court. 
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Young]  will  join  me  in  doing  this — ex- 
press our  commendation  and  joy  and 
our  respect  for  this  distinguished  lady. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  gladly  join  my  colleague  in  doing 
so. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  newspaper 
article  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Mrs.  Sipos  To  Get  Top  Hero  Award 

Mrs.  Mary  Sipos,  36,  a  Brunswick  house- 
wife who  rescued  a  22-month-old  neighbor 
boy  trapped  in  his  flaming  bedroom  last 
September  28,  will  receive  the  Carnegie 
Medal  for  heroism  this  weekend,  the  Plain 
Dealer  learned  last  night. 

Mrs.  Sipos  has  been  accepted  by  the  Car- 
negie Hero  Fund  Commission  of  Pittsburgh, 
for  the  award  for  the  rescue  of  David  Dis- 
sette.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Dissette. 
652  West  Drive,  Brunswick,  it  was  reported! 

She  reportedly  will  receive  about  $900  for 
her  heroism. 

The  medal  was  recommended  by  Fire  Chief 
Carlton  F.  Erdman  of  Brunswick.  Several 
others  also  recommended  her  after  her  ex- 
ploits had  been  publicized. 

Mrs.  Sipos,  who  is  awaiting  the  birth  of 
her  third  child,  said  last  night  she  had  not 
heard  about  the  award. 

In  the  rescue  of  the  Dissette  boy  she  ran 
250  feet  from  her  home  to  the  home  of  the 
boy,  after  she  heard  her  neighbor  screamlne 
for  help. 

She  fought  her  way  through  the  smoke 
to  reach  the  bedroom  of  David,  who  was  cry- 
ing for  help.  She  snatched  the  boy  from  his 
crib  and  ran  outside  with  her  dress  flaming. 
She  was  burned  seriously. 

She  lives  at  645  West  Drive. 


MRS.  MARY  SIPOS  TO  RECEIVE 
AWARD  FOR  HEROISM 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  read  a  newspaper  article  which 
states  that  Mrs.  Mary  Sipos,  36,  of 
Brunswick,  Ohio,  is  to  be  the  recipient 
of  a  Carnegie  Medal  for  heroic  conduct. 
Her  neighbor's  house  was  on  fire,  about 
250  feet  from  her  own.  She  heard 
screaming.  She  left  her  home,  ran  the 
250  feet  into  the  smoke-filled  and  burn- 
ing house,  and  took  an  infant  out  of  a 
crib;  and  as  she  left  the  building,  she 
was  enveloped  in  flame,  and  was  seri- 
ously burned. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  great  deUght  to 
read  of  heroic  conduct  of  this  type  es- 
pecially in  the  face  of  the  morbidness 
that  Is  constantly  before  us.  As  a  Sena- 
tor, I — and  I  am  sure  my  colleague  [Mr. 


RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  DECISION 
WHICH  PERMITTED  THE  RUS- 
SIANS TO  CAPTURE  BERLIN  DUR- 
ING WORLD  WAR  n 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
deny  that  former  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  was  responsible  for  the  deci- 
sion which  permitted  the  Ru.ssians  to 
capture  Berlin  near  the  close  of  World 
Warn. 

The  charge  by  a  columnist,  as  pub- 
hshed  today  in  the  Washington  Post, 
that  General  Eisenhower  made  the  un- 
fortunate decision  to  let  the  Russians 
take  Berlin  is  both  historically  inaccurate 
and  grossly  unfair  to  the  supreme  com- 
mander of  our  forces  in  Europe  at  that 
time. 

In  the  summer  of  1947,  General  Eisen- 
hower told  me  that  the  decision  to  let 
the  Russians  take  Berlin  was  made  by 
President  Roosevelt,  who,  of  course,  was 
his  Commander  in  Chief. 

The  conversation  in  which  General 
Eisenhower  made  that  statement  oc- 
curred on  a  Pennsylvania  Railroad  train 
when  he  and  I  were  returning  from  the 
celebration  of  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Princeton  University.  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Commission  on  ar- 
rangements for  that  observance,  at  which 
the  university  conferred  an  honorary 
degree  on  General  Eisenhower. 

Being  greatly  disturbed  over  a  divided 
Berlin  and  the  problems  that  had  arisen 
over  access  to  the  section  of  the  city  that 
had  been  assigned  to  us  and  our  allies. 


and  the  fact  that  we  were  required  to 
keep  a  large  body  of  troops  in  West  Ber- 
lin  for  its  protection,  I  asked  General 
Eisenhower  why  it  was  he  could  not  have 
taken  Berlin  before  the  Russians  got 
there.  He  replied  that  he  could  have 
taken  Berlin  2  weeks  before  the  Rus- 
sians arrived  and  earnestly  desired  to  do 
so,  but  that  pel-mission  was  denied  by 
President  Roosevelt,  who  instructed  Ei- 
senhower  to  "stay  where  you  are  and  let 
the  Russians  have  the  credit  for  taking 
Berlin."  ^ 

When  General  Eisenhower  returns 
from  representing  our  Nation  at  the  fu- 
neral Saturday  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
I  shall  ask  him  to  confirm  the  statement 
that  he  made  to  me  in  1947,  and  perhaps 
at  that  time  he  can  get  access  to  the  of- 
ficial records  which  I  am  confident  will 
support  the  Eisenhower  version  of  what 
happened. 

UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  47th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  in- 
dependence we  pay  tribute  to  a  courage- 
ous, fearless  people  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  of  freedom. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  honor 
Urkainians  from  the  world-renowned 
forum  of  democracy.  In  their  home- 
land, Ukrainians  have  never  permitted 
the  erosion  of  their  identity  as  a  separate 
nation  and  people  within  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. They  have  been  proud  of  their  her- 
itage, a  heritage  that  extends  far  back 
into  the  earliest  period  of  east  European 
history.  And  despite  a  historical  ex- 
perience of  tragic  subjugation,  they  have 
resisted  successfully  the  abrasive  forces 
of  both  Russification  and  Sovletizatioa 
It  is  fitting  that  we  honor  Ukrainians 
for  another  reason:  and  it  is  that  they 
have  taken  their  place  among  the  many 
European  people  who  had  fled  tyranny 
in  Europe  and  have  come  to  our  country 
to  begin  life  anew.  They  have  con- 
tributed immensely  to  national  great- 
ness. America  is  a  better  nation  for 
their  presence,  and  to  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  descendants  of 
Ukrainians,  all  America  owes  an  endur- 
ing debt  of  gratitude. 

Our  hopes  and  prayers  go  out  to  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine  on  this  anniversary 
of  their  independence  that  their  aspira- 
tions for  self-determination  will  one  day 
become  a  political  reality. 


REPRESENTATIVE  O'NEAL  NAMED 
TO  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I 
learned  of  the  appointment  of  Repre- 
sentative Maston  O'Neal,  the  new  Con- 
gressman from  the  Second  District  of 
Georgia,  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  It  is  indeed  a  high  honor 
for  Congressman  O'Neal  to  be  appointed 
to  this  very  important  committee  even 
though  he  is  a  freshman  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Moreover,  inasmuch  as  the  Second 
District  of  Georgia  is  the  most  diversi- 
fied agricultural  area  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  it  is  also  extremely  fitting  that 
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hP  be  given  this  assignment.  I  know  he 
Si  render  outstanding  service  and.  as 
!  member  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
committee  myself,  I  am  looking  forward 
to  working  with  him  on  legislative  mat- 
L  which  vitally  concern  the  fanners 
of  Georgia  and  the  Nation. 

Mr  President,  there  appeared  in  the 
January  23,  1965,  issue  of  the  Moultrie, 
ra  Observer  an  editorial  commending 
rongressman  O'Neal  on  this  appoint- 
mpnt  This  is  a  splendid  tribute,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Moultrie  Observer,  Jan.  23,  1965] 
A  Voice  in  Agriculture 

The  Second  Congressional  District  of  Geor- 
Bia  recognized  as  the  most  diversified  and 
richest  farming  area  in  the  State,  and  its  new 
Coneressman  have  been  signally  honored  by 
the  appointment  of  Representative  Maston 
O'Neal  to  the   powerful  House  Agriculture 

Committee.  ^.    «    »  ^.^^w. 

O'Neal,  although  beginning  his  first  term 
as  Congressman  from  this  district,  finds  him- 
self in  the  enviable  position  of  being  the 
14th  ranking  member  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  of  35  already— a  most  unusual 
climb  under  the  general  plan  of  seniority. 

The  quick  rise  in  rank  by  O'Neal  came 
about  by  a  series  of  changes  in  Congress  at 
the  outset  of  the  current  session,  and  the 
course  of  events  has  given  the  second  dis- 
trict a  well-deserved  voice  in  the  Nations 
agricultural  policies  and  programs. 

It  so  happens  that  within  the  second  dis- 
trict three  of  the  five  basic  crops  under  Fed- 
eral control  are  grown— tobacco,  cotton,  and 
peanuts.  The  district  is  also  noted  for  its 
developing  livestock  program,  corn,  vege- 
tables, sugarcane,  forestry,  and  other  prod- 
ucts—a diversity  of  agriculture  which  few 
areas  of  the  world  can  equal. 

It  is  most  important,  therefore,  to  the 
farm  economv  of  this  district  and  to  the  na- 
tional agricultural  program  that  a  Geor- 
gian—and a  Representative  from  this  out- 
standing farm  section— sit  on  the  powerful 
Agriculture  Committee.  Maston  O'Neal,  al- 
through  devoting  his  time  for  a  quarter  cen- 
tury to  legal  matters  in  the  district,  was 
reared  in  a  rural  background,  knows  the 
problems  of  agriculture  and  what  it  takes  to 
develop  and  maintain  a  strong  farm  economy. 
He  and  the  district  have  been  honored  by 
the  appointment  to  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  but  the  national  agricultural 
program  stands  to  gain  from  his  knowledge 
and  direct  grassroots  contact  with  farming. 


' 


'TOMORROW'S  AIR  TRANSPORTA- 
TION"—ADDRESS  BY  WILLIAM  M. 
ALLEN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  William  M.  Allen  has  been  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Boeing  Co.,  since  1945. 
Under  his  dhection,  Boeing  has  grown 
to  become  one  of  the  world's  largest  in- 
dustrial firms.  I  feel  particular  pride  in 
the  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Allen,  be- 
cause he  is  a  fellow  Montanan.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  State  university  of  my 
State.  But  I  also  have  pride  in  Mr. 
Allen  as  an  American.  Under  his  leader- 
ship, his  company  has  played  a  leading 
role  in  world  commerce,  through  its  pro- 
duction of  jet  aircraft.  Boeing  jets  are 
in  use  all  over  the  globe.  Boeing's  con- 
tributions to  our  defenses  are  many.  Mr. 
Allen's  company  has  helped  make  us 
strong  in  the  face  of  our  adversaries. 


Mr.  President,  on  January  27,  Mr. 
Allen  addressed  the  National  Defense 
Transportation  Association  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Tomorrow's  Air  Transportation/' 
The  address  was  delivered  at  the  Willard 
Hotel,  here  in  Washington.  D.C. 

I  believe  what  Mr.  Allen  had  to  say 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  of  my  colleagues, 
and  particularly  his  comments  on  the 
supersonic  transport.  I  believe  he  makes 
some  new  and  significant  points  con- 
cerning the  economies  of  this  extraor- 
dinary airplane.  His  address  is  an  ex- 
cellent summary  of  a  subject  much  dis- 
cussed and  much  written  about.  He 
corrects  a  great  number  of  the  miscon- 
ceptions of  this  program. 

I  commend  to  Congress  the  text  of  Mr. 
Allen's  address,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  pointed  at  this  point  m 
the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tomorrow's  Am  Transportation 
(Talk    by    William    M.    Allen     before     the 
National  Defense  Transportation  Associa- 
tion, Washington,  D.C,  January  27,  1965) 

1  am  aware  that  the  assigned  subject  mat- 
ter of  my  talk.  "Tomorrow's  Air  Transpor- 
tation," is  enough  to  keep  us  here  through 
the  afternoon,  which  I  hasten  to  assure  you 
is  not  mv  Intention.  The  title  was  simply 
made  broad  enough  to  cover  at  least  two 
major  questions  which  are  currently  being 
raised.  First,  what  is  the  status  of  the  super- 
sonic transport?  Second,  what  may  be  the 
significance  of  a  large  military  logistics  trans- 
port development  in  terms  of  future  com- 
mercial application?  A  third  question  is 
implicit.  Are  these  two  directions  of  devel- 
opment  mutually  exclusive;  will  one  or  the 
other  preempt  the  field  in  the  future?  By 
future  I  mean  the  period  of  the  1970's. 

Actually  I  was  asked  to  talk  primarily 
about  the  supersonic  transport.  But  in  order 
to  examine  this  subject  meaningfully  I  felt 
it  was  necessary  to  do  so  In  terms  of  the 
larger  situation  in  the  air  transport  field.  I 
still  Intend  to  spend  the  major  part  of  my 
time  on  the  SST.  In  doing  this  I  wish  in  no 
sense  to  imply  any  less  Interest  on  our  part 
in  the  CX-HLS  type  development— the  very 
heavy  logistics  transport  more  recently  des- 
ignated the  C-5A.  On  the  contrary,  the 
latter  has  a  top  priority  in  the  Boeing  Co.  I 
am  frank  to  say  that  we  want  to  build  this 
militarv  airplane,  which  we  regard  as  ex- 
tremely important  to  our  national  defense. 

As  I  am  sure  you  know,  the  C-5A  is  approx- 
imately twice  the  size  of  the  largest  present 
Jet  transports.  It  is  intended  to  give  our 
ground  forces  full  mobility,  with  a  capabiUty 
of  carrying  all  of  the  heavy  equipment,  sup- 
plies,, and  personnel  of  an  Army  division, 
over  Intercontinental  ranges,  and  of  deliver- 
ing them  to  semlprepared  fields  in  advance 
areas.  A  possible  commercial  derivative, 
•which  has  received  only  secondary  study  be- 
cause the  initial  project  objective  is  military, 
could  carry  a  120-ton  load  of  cargo  or  up  to 
700  economy  passengers,  or  a  dcckload  of 
cargo  and  another  of  passengers,  or  any 
other  combination  which  might  fit  airline 
requirements. 

We  have  explored  the  commercial  C-5A 
possibility  with  the  airlines,  and  although 
they  are  attracted  by  the  low  seat-mile  costs, 
there  are  many  questions  which  will  of 
course  require  a  great  deal  more  study  on 
their  part  as  well  as  on  our  own.  The  an- 
swers will  no  doubt  emerge  during  the  next 

2  to  5  years.  There  would  have  to  be  deter- 
minations, for  instance,  aa  to  the  number  of 
routes  and  schedules  on  which  traffic  density 
would  absorb  aircraft  of  this  size,  load  fac- 
tor predictions,  and  the  overall  economics  of 


Integrating  such  craft  Into  an  operation,  as 
well  as  considerations  of  the  competition  to 
be  offered  by  supersonic  or  other  transports. 
Fortunately,  the  case  for  the  C-5A  air- 
plane does  not  rest  upon  such  determina- 
tions. It  rests,  rather,  on  a  present  clear 
military  need,  against  which  the  airplane  has 
been  designed.  We  at  Boeing  believe  une- 
qvdvocally  In  the  C-5  method  of  logistics 
transportation.  It  offers  dramatic  Improve- 
ment in  our  military  mobility. 

As  to  the  basic  questions  I  have  cited,  our 
feeling  is  that  the  SST  and  C-5A  type  de- 
velopments are  not  competitive  but  comple- 
mentary. If  we  assume  that  the  SST  will 
go  forward,  we  find  not  only  the  military 
need  for  the  C-5A  but  also  the  probability 
of  a  valid  application  of  a  C-5A  type  deriva- 
tive to  the  commercial  field.  If  we  assume 
a  commercial  version  of  the  C-5A.  we  still 
find  economic  Justification  for  building  the 
supersonic  transport.  They  will  serve  differ- 
ent ptirposes  In  the  market. 

While  much  public  attention  has  recently 
been  focused  on  the  C-5  A,  there  have  been 
some  very  significant  developments  In  con- 
nection with  the  supersonic  transport.  In 
the  past  few  months,  the  prospects  for  this 
airplane  have  come  forward  rather  spectacu- 
larly we  think— particularly  with  respect  to 
operating  economics.  As  a  result  of  Improve- 
ments made,  we  find  that  the  supersonic  air- 
plane will  operate  as  economically,  on  long 
range  routes,  as  present  jet  transports. 

I  would  like  to  review  with  you,  very 
briefly,  what  has  been  happening  In  this  pro- 
gram, and  at  the  same  time  perhaps  correct 
some  common  misconceptions  about  the 
SST  development.  The  first  misconception 
is  that  we  are  In  a  "crash"  program  and  that 
this  has  been  entirely  occasioned  by  the 
competitive  challenge  of  the  British-French 
Concorde.  Certainly  the  European  competi- 
tion has  been  a  stimulus,  and  a  healthy  one; 
but  the  fact  is  that  our  effort,  begun  before 
the  Concorde  program  came  Into  existence, 
has  been  an  orderly  and  logical  one,  and  is 
still  being  pursued  on  this  basis. 

Our  first  Boeing  study  of  a  supersonic 
transport  was  made  in  1952.  Preliminary 
design  effort  was  started  more  seriously  In 
1956  and  1957.  Then  In  1958  the  SST  be- 
came a  major  engineering  project  and  it  has 
continued  In  that  status  ever  since,  involv- 
ing many  of  our  top  engineers. 

Prom  the  start  of  our  effort  to  the  present, 
design  determinations  have  come  In  an 
orderly  and  vmhurrled  progression,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Integration  of  mountains  of  test 
data,  much  of  it  worked  out  In  close  con- 
junction with  NASA  laboratories  which, 
incidentally,  deserve  the  sincere  thanks  of 
the  American  people  for  their  pioneering 
work  in  this  field. 

In  the  process  we  explored  290  configura- 
tions, and  completed  wind  tunnel  testing  on 
56  different  high-speed  wings.  Prom  the  be- 
ginning, our  SST  design  teams  were  given  two 
clear  goals.  The  first  was  that  we  must  have 
a  practical  fiylng  machine  capable  of  being 
operated  day  in  and  day  out  on  the  airlines. 
The  second  was  that  the  cost  and  earning 
potential  of  the  airplane  had  to  be  acceptable 
to  the  commercial  airlines.  It  was  the  com- 
bination of  these  economic  and  performance 
goals  and  a  developing  bakground  of  wind 
tuimel  tests  which  caused  us  In  1960  to  turn 
our  major  emphasis  to  the  development  of 
variable  sweep  wings.  The  variable  sweep  Is 
accomplished  by  ring  pivots  having  the  same 
structural  Integrity  as  the  wings  themselves, 
and  permitting  the  advantage  of  both  the 
arrow  wing  for  high  speed  cruise  and  the 
straight  wing  for  docile,  slow  landing  In 
between  these  two  extremes,  a  conventional 
let  sweepback  position  can  be  used  during 
subsonic  operation  In  and  around  alrporte 
and  while  climbing  to  the  heights  at  which 
supersonic  boom  effects  would  not  be  ob- 
lectlonable.  We  believe  the  variable  sweep 
provides  a  simple,  straight-forward  solution 
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to  the  problem  of  operating  at  a  wide  range 
of  speeds,  as  mechanically  logical  as  the  vari- 
able pitch  propeller,  or  the  automatic  trans- 
mission in  an  automobile. 

Along  with  this  configuration  develop- 
ment, we  carried  forward  manufacturing  re- 
search and  structural  studies  which  led  us 
to  a  conventional  box  form  of  wing  struc- 
ture, utilizing  the  advantages  of  high 
strength  titanium  alloys.  Production  costs 
can  thus  be  brought  Into  line. 

In  mid-1963  we  entered  the  phase  1  SST 
proposal  competition  sponsored  by  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency.  By  January  of  1964 
we  had  been  able  to  meet  each  of  the  aero- 
dynamic requirements  laid  down  In  this  com- 
petition, but  our  economic  goals  were  not 
yet  satisfied.  Since  that  time  we  have  con- 
centrated heavily  on  the  economic  side,  with 
a  body  size  change  and  design  refinements 
that  have  improved  payload  by  50  percent 
with  but  17-percent  increase  in  gross  weight. 
Now  we  find  that  the  airplane  can  operate 
with  a  lower  break-even  load  factor  than  ex- 
isting subsonic  transports  on  all  but  the 
shorter  ranges — even  after  including  amorti- 
zation of  prototype  development  and  testing 
as  part  of  the  direct  cost  of  operation  per 
passenger  mile. 

We  have  come  down  an  orderly  path  to 
this  point  In  the  airplane's  development.  Nor 
do  we  propose  any  rush  into  production. 
Rather  we  propose  that  the  program  should 
proceed  to  the  next  orderly  steps — prototype 
construction,  testing,  proving,  gaining  of  ac- 
tual flight  experience. 

So  much  for  the  airplane  Itself.  What 
about  the  public  on  the  ground?  We  have 
found  that  two  things  are  working  in  our 
favor  in  the  supersonic  tran.sport  as  far  as 
noise  is  concerned.  First,  the  performance 
of  the  airplane  gets  it  away  and  to  altitude 
much  faster  than  present  jets;  second,  the 
arrangement  of  the  supersonic  Intake  sup- 
presses the  air  intake  noise.  The  combined 
result  is  that  although  there  is  somewhat 
greater  closein  noise  for  operating  person- 
nel on  the  airport,  there  are  actually  lower 
decibel  levels  of  noise  to  be  heard  by  the 
public  than  with  existing  Jet  transports. 

As  for  sonic  boom  effects,  we  know  that 
transoceanic  operation  will  not  be  a  prob- 
lem. We  hope  that  overland  flying  will  prove 
satisfactory  as  well.  FAA  tests  show  no  struc- 
tural damage  on  the  ground  under  the  con- 
ditions for  which  we  have  designed.  The 
altitude  and  distance  to  be  acquired  by  the 
aircraft  before  emitting  the  pressure  cliange 
effect  will  reduce  the  boom  from  the  sharp- 
ness of  a  rifle  crack  to  a  sound  of  distant 
thunder.  Admittedly  there  will  be  the  ques- 
tion of  public  familiarization  and  accept- 
ance of  a  new  sound  phenomenon,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past  with  other  new  ap- 
plications of  power. 

What  about  the  air  passenger?  Does  he 
really  need  to  get  there  in  3  hours  instead 
of  7?  We  do  not  have  to  go  very  far  back 
to  recall  similar  questions  being  asked  about 
the  forthcoming  jet  transport,  with  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  figures.  The  fact  was  that, 
when  offered  the  alternative  of  the  faster 
schedule,  the  passenger  chose  it  over  the 
slower,  as  has  always  been  the  case.  Some 
wonder,  however,  if  the  time  difference  Is 
getting  too  short  to  have  meaning,  especially 
in  light  of  slow  ground  travel  to  and  from 
airports.  Certainly  there  is  much  to  be  done 
In  modernizing  transportation  to  terminals. 
There  Is  need  for  further  speeding  up  and 
simplifying  the  whole  matter  of  ground 
transfer.  But  there  still  remains  the  desire 
to  shorten  trip  times  aloft. 

We  are  entering  an  age  where  mobility  has 
become  a  part  of  both  business  and  personal 
life.  The  out-ln-the-mornlng  and  back-the- 
Bame-night  business  trip  Is  an  example  of 
it.  On  transoceanic  and  transcontinental 
trips  the  SST  schedule  advantage  is  signifi- 
cant— saving  a  business  day  that  is  other- 
wise cut  in  half,  or  leaving  an  evening  for 
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rest  or  personal  pleasure.  As  the  demands 
on  a  man's  working  time  Increase,  he  places 
a  higher  value  on  his  personal  time — in  tiie 
evening,  on  the  weekend,  on  vacations. 

What  value.  If  any,  does  the  supersonic 
transport  have  to  the  non traveling  public? 
There  may  be  several.  Each  advance  in 
transportation  has  made  travelers  out  of 
more  and  more  of  the  nontraveling  public. 
But  there  are  the  broader  economic  effects 
to  be  considered:  the  stimulus  to  business, 
the  adding  of  a  new  dimension  to  the 
economy— which  has  its  growth,  we  find, 
mainly  through  this  process  of  adding  new 
dimensions — the  jobs  and  payrolls  involved, 
the  contribution  to  balance  of  payments 
resulting  from  export  sales — of  which  our 
U.S.  aircraft  Industry  has  been  contributing 
a  substantial  part — the  capability  of  oiu-  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  with  its  direct  bearing  on 
our  status  and  position  in  the  world  in  time 
of  peace,  and  oiir  national  defense  In  event 
of  war.  There  is  a  tax  return  to  the  Govern- 
ment, also,  in  this  type  of  growth. 

What  about  the  concept  that  we  are  In 
the  race  because  of  prestige  or  the  spur  of 
foreign  rivalry;  that  if  the  European  Con- 
corde bogs  down  the  pressure  Is  off?  I  have 
tried  to  examine  the  subject  on  Its  own 
merits  without  reference  to  European  or 
potential  Soviet  competition.  However,  this 
fact  must  be  kept  in  mind:  when  there  is 
an  advance  in  the  so-called  "state  of  the 
art"  in  any  given  technology.  It  generates  its 
own  pressures.  If  we  can  demonstrate  that 
a  supersonic  transport  Is  a  technically  and 
economically  feasible  piece  of  equipment,  we 
know  th  tt  someone  else,  in  Europe,  or  Rus- 
sia, can  do  it  also.  Our  technology  has  ad- 
vanced into  supersonic  speeds.  The  SST 
has   become   inevitable. 

Now  I  would  like  to  get  back  to  the  juxta- 
position of  the  SST  and  the  C-5A  develop- 
ments. There  have  been  three  Interrelated 
trends  In  air  transport:  toward  Increased 
speed — with  which  has  gone  increased  con- 
venience and  comfort — toward  greater 
economy,  and  toward  continued  traffic 
growth.  The  increase  In  economy  has  come 
from  both  Increase  in  airplane  size,  as  traffic 
warranted,  and  in  speed.  As  an  Illustration 
of  the  Interchangeability  of  speed  and  size, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  SST  and 
the  C-5A  would  have  roughly  the  same  work 
capacity — the  SST  making  up  In  speed  for 
what  it  lacks  in  number  of  passengers.  In 
the  past,  each  major  increase  in  speed  has 
proved  a  means  to  greater  economy,  the 
simple  explanation  being  the  airplane's 
capability  of  doing  more  work  per  minute. 

Market  growth  has  accompanied  these 
gains.  Because  the  jets  aroused  passenger 
demand,  they  became  the  predominant 
equipment  of  the  airlines.  With  further  de- 
sign refinement  and  particularly  engine  Im- 
provement, they  became  actually  the  most 
economical  to  operate.  Increased  demand 
brought  higher  load  factors  than  anticipated, 
Increasing  the  profitability  of  operations  for 
the  airlines,  and  enabling  them  to  recover 
sooner  their  Investment  In  the  new  equip- 
ment. 

The  jets  very  quickly  have  almost  totally  re- 
placed piston-engine  planes  in  the  medium- 
and  long-range  market.  Now,  with  new  de- 
signs, they  are  In  the  process  of  penetrating 
the  short-range  market  as  well. 

Looking  to  the  future.  It  Is  quite  evident 
that  we  have  by  no  means  reached  the  end 
of  the  line  in  any  one  of  the  tliree  past 
directions  of  progress — in  speed,  economy,  or 
traffic  growth.  Reduced  fares  over  the 
Atlantic  have  been  proved  a  success,  and 
have  brought  additional  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  Into  the  foreign  travel 
market.  In  piu^ult  of  further  economy, 
both  the  Douglas  Co.  and  oxu^elves  are  study- 
ing new  long-body  versions  of  the  DC-8  and 
the  707,  respectively,  for  transatlantic  and 
other  high-density  markets,  to  reduce  direct 
seat-mile  operating  costs. 


The  consideration  of  adapting  the  still. 
larger  C-5A  type  airplane  to  future  cornmer" 
clal  operations,  whether  for  cargo  or  passen- 
gers.  Is  an  extension  of  this  quest  of  economy 
through  Increased  capacity.  As  I  have  said 
traffic  and  load  factor  considerations  will  deJ 
termine  how  far  to  go  in  this  direction, 
whether  to  the  long-body  versions  of  the 
present  airplanes;  to  the  giant  C-5A,  or 
somewhere  in  between.  Any  further  lower- 
ing of  fares  may  be  expected  to  add  to  the 
growth  of  the  market  above  present  predic- 
tions. This  in  tiu-n  would  add  to  the  possl- 
bUity  of  greater  diversity  of  equipment  to 
meet  the  varying  requirements  of  the  mar- 
ket. 

The  technical  progress  to  date  in  the  su- 
personic development  makes  It  evident  that 
the  road  to  greater  speed  is  likewise  open. 
This,  too,  may  be  expected  to  add  to  the 
growth  of  the  market,  developing  new  usage. 
If  this  should  result,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
jet  introduction,  in  higher  load  factors  than 
projected  for  the  SST,  the  economics  of  the 
faster  airplane  are  such  that  profitability  for 
the  airline  operator  climbs  rapidly  to  make 
the  SST  look  very  good  indeed. 

Beyond  this  must  be  considered  the  growth 
factor  traditionally  allowed  for  in  a  new  de- 
sign— in  aerodynamic,  structural  or  power- 
plant  advancements,  any  or  all  three  of 
which  could  further  lower  supersonic  operat- 
ing costs. 

In  short,  tomorrow's  air  transportation,  as- 
suming continued  growth  In  the  national  and 
world  economy,  faces  favorable  outlook  in 
terms  of  opportunity  for  further  gains  in 
speed,  economy  and  traffic  growth,  with  the 
two  programs  we  are  considering  providing 
the  impetus.  To  create  these  new  equipment 
stimuli  fits  the  pattern  of  desired  national 
economic  growth. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  question  of  financ- 
ing and  business  risk.  By  reason  of  the  very 
magnitude  of  an  SST  program,  it  has  been 
recognized  by  all  who  have  concerned  them- 
selves with  it,  that  government  participa- 
tion in  the  financing  and  In  the  risks  in- 
volved is  essential.  In  this  coiinection,  it  has 
been  repeatedly  emphasized  that  the  con- 
tractors involved  must  have  a  real  financial 
stake  in  the  enterprise.  Apparently  there 
has  been  a  feeling  in  some  quarters  that  in- 
dustry is  endeavoring  to  place  all  of  the  risk 
upon  the  Government. 

Directing  my  remarks  only  to  the  airframe 
prime  contractor's  portion  of  the  program 
(although  I  would  expyect  that  they  would 
be  generally  applicable  to  the  engine  manu- 
facturers), it  is  important  to  recognize  that 
under  any  expected  contractual  arrangements 
between  the  contractors  and  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Inherent  characteristics  of  an  SST 
program  are  such  that  there  are  unavoidable 
risks  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  which 
are  very  large. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  from  12  to 
15  years  before  there  could  be  any  hope  of  a 
return  from  the  production  program.  With 
the  707,  It  was  12  years  after  start  of  proto- 
type before  we  arrived  at  a  break-even  point 
on  the  program,  and  tills  without  consider- 
ing interest  on  the  investment  during  the 
F>eriod.  Secondly,  during  this  long  period, 
a  large  number  of  the  contractor's  most 
skilled  personnel  would  be  required  by  the 
program.  Thirdly,  we  estimate  that  new 
facilities,  consisting  principally  of  machines 
and  equipment  required  to  work  and  test 
the  materials  used  in  a  supersonic  trans- 
port, would  involve  an  expenditure  of  ap- 
proximately $40  million.  Furthermore,  the 
assignment  of  existing  plant  and  equipment, 
with  a  replacement  value  in  excess  of  $250 
million,  would  be  required  through  prototype 
and  production  manufacture.  These  figures 
are  not  fanciful  estimates.  We  consider 
them  real. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  even  if  the 
program  ultimately  proved  to  be  a  financial 
success  (and  we  would  expect  that  it  would 


be)  nevertheless,  a  contractor  would  have 
rconsiderable  part  of  its  resources  in  the 
form  of  people,  plant,  and  equipment,  dedi- 
cated to  the  SST  program  for  probably  a  dec- 
ade and  a  half  without  any  return  on  its  in- 
vestment or  effort.  It  therefore  appears  to 
me  that  the  concern  which  has  been  ex- 
oressed  that  the  industry  is  not  ready  to 
s^ume  a  proper  amount  of  risk  is  without 
foundation.  The  very  magnitude  and  nature 
of  the  program  is  such  that  substantial  risks 
on  the  part  of  a  contractor  are  unavoidable. 

In  my  opinion,  the  action  that  should  now 
be  taken  is  for  the  Government,  at  such  time 
as  it  has  completed  its  evaluation  process,  to 
proceed  to  contract  for  the  construction  of 
prototypes.  The  program  has  reached  that 
stage.  There  is  a  limit  to  how  much  further 
gain  can  be  made  In  the  wind  tunnel  and 
on  paper.  There  is  need  for  hardware— 
for  a  flying  article.  We  need  to  get  it  flying 
and  obtain  by  actual  experience  the  remain- 
ing information  required  for  sound  planning 
on  the  part  of  the  airlines,  the  FAA,  the 
CAB,  and  the  public.  Although  the  con- 
struction of  prototypes  would  involve  con- 
siderable expense,  they  will  more  than  pay 
lor  themselves  over  the  life  of  the  program. 
In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  deflnltely  unwise 
to  launch  into  a  production  program  without 
the  benefit  of  prototype  experience. 

What  type  of  contractual  arrangement 
should  the  Government  make  through  the 
prototype  stage?  In  this  month's  Technology 
Review  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Prof.  Secor  Browne  and  WUllam 
Barclay  Harding  propose  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  "finance  the  entire  development 
program  on  the  basis  of  a  mutually  agreeable 
cost,  plus  a  profit.  If  the  manufacturer  ex- 
ceeded his  estimates,  the  overrun  would 
come  out  of  his  profits,  possibly  wiping  out 
his  profit  completely,  but  his  risk  would  not 
go  beyond  that  point.  As  protection  against 
his  cost  estimates  being  too  high  it  should 
be  agreed  that  his  profits  would  be  limited 
to  a  predetermined  figure.  But  there  should 
be  some  incentive  compensation  to  encom-- 
age  efficiency." 

Another  approach  would  be  to  reimburse 
the  contractor  for  its  costs,  with  a  fee  suffi- 
cient only  to  cover  costs  not  recognized  un- 
der Government  procurement  regulations. 
In  my  view,  the  stake  of  the  contractor  in 
the  form  of  investment  of  people,  new  facili- 
ties, and  existing  plant  equipment  is  of  such 
magnitude  that  there  is  ample  incentive  to 
do  the  most  efficient  Job  possible.  If  there 
is  a  desire  to  be  more  speciflc,  a  dollar  invest- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  contractor  could  be 
negotiated,  crediting  against  such  amount 
the  contractor's  investment  In  new  facilities 
required  to  perform  the  contract,  plus  its 
cost  under  cost-sharing  contracts  with  the 
Government  previously  negotiated.  I  would 
hope  that  a  realization  of  the  great  impor- 
tance of  the  SST  program  to  the  Nation 
would  motivate  all  parties  involved  to  arrive 
at  a  basis  for  proceeding  with  prototype  con- 
struction that  Is  fair  to  the  Government  and 
not  imduly  bxirdensome  on  industry. 

I  feel  that  it  woxUd  be  a  mistake  to  en- 
deavor at  this  time  to  determine  the  basis 
upon  which  the  production  program  would 
be  carried  out.  Let  us  first  get  a  tangible 
concept  of  the  flying  article  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  build,  its  performance  capabilities 
and  probable  market,  as  well  as  information 
on  various  operational  problems.  Who  is 
omniscient  enough  to  determine  the  terms 
under  which  a  production  program  should 
proceed  5  years  hence?  Clearly,  this  can  be 
more  intelligently  worked  out  dvirlng  the 
prototype  phase,  when  we  have  established  a 
design  which  meets  production  and  opera- 
tional requirements.  The  production  plan 
should  be  developed  as  soon  as  the  man\ifac- 
turers  and  the  airlines  reach  a  point  of  confi- 
dence in  the  program  which  would  Justify 
production  planning  and  Implementation. 
The  first  step,  however,  is  to  get  a  prototype 


or  protot3?pes.  An  effort  to  solve  all  prob- 
lems from  the  "cradle  to  the  grave"  Is  not 
feasible  and  will  only  delay  the  program. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  comment  upon  one 
last  mlslmpresslon  that  has,  I  believe,  been 
prevalent  concerning  the  proposed  program. 
It  should  not  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  sub- 
sidy but  rather  a  commercially  repayable 
Investment  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
If  the  program  Is  successfxU  and  the  airplane 
is  profitable  for  the  airlines  to  operate, 
which  we  are  confident  It  can  be,  the  Gov- 
ernment's Investment  can  be  returned. 

In  summary,  I  think  the  country  has  a 
real  opportunity  before  it.  Here  is  a  pro- 
gram that  should  be  undertaken  in  addition 
to  the  C-5A  military  transport.  We  should 
not  be  dependent  on  the  stimulus  of  foreign 
competition  or  on  prestige  rivalries  in  this 
undertaking,  although  without  doubt  these 
will  continue.  The  SST  has  developed  a 
convincing  case  In  its  own  right.  We  have 
a  market  to  go  after.  It  involves  Jobs,  pay- 
rolls, foreign  exchange  to  be  earned  through 
continued  export  sales  In  the  next  decade. 
We  cannot  accomplish  this  national  goal  in 
the  period  of  the  1970's  unless  we  act  In  the 
present  period.  Tomorrow  never  comes  ex- 
cept in  terms  of  what  we  do  today. 

I  hope  I  have  left  the  impression  that  we 
are  enthusiastic  about  the  possibilities  that 
exist  for  the  SST.  We  are.  I  think  we  have 
reason  to  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


SWEET  WATER  DEVELOPMENT  CO., 
DALLAS,  TEX.— ROBERT  G.  BAKER 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  Tuesday  I  discussed  cer- 
tain pliases  of  two  contracts  which  have 
been  awarded  to  the  Sweet  Water  De- 
velopment Co. 

These  contracts,  the  first  of  which  was 
awarded  May  1,  1962,  and  the  second  on 
September  2,  1963 — effective  April  27, 
1963 — dealt  with  the  development  of  a 
process  for  the  desalinization  of  water. 
In  the  course  of  this  presentation  I 
quoted  from  a  letter  dated  December  15, 
1964,  from  the  office  of  Weisman,  Celler, 
Allan,  Spett  &  Sheinberg,  1501  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  The  quotation  from  this 
letter  is  as  follows: 

We  were  retained  by  Sweet  Water  Develop- 
ment Co.  of  2808  Southland  Center,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  to  render  it  legal  services.  This  client 
was  referred  to  us  by  Tucker  &  Baker.  Upon 
receipt  of  payment  from  the  client  for  the 
legal  services  rendered,  we  sent  our  check  In 
the  sum  of  $2,500,  representing  25  percent 
of  our  fee,  to  Tucker  &  Baker,  the  forwarding 
attorneys. 


We  made  no  other  payment  of  any  kind  at 
any  time  to  Robert  Baker  or  Tucker  &  Baker. 

Subsequent  to  my  remarks  Congress- 
man Celler  issued  a  statement  to  the  ef- 
fect that  his  law  firm  had  not  rendered 
any  legal  service  to  the  Sweet  Water  De- 
velopment Co.  concerning  its  Govern- 
ment contracts  but  that  they  had  re- 
ceived a  $10,000  retainer  from  the  com- 
pany and  that  $2,500  of  this  fee  had  been 
paid  to  Tucker  and  Baker  as  forwarding 
attorneys.  I  imderstand  that  this  re- 
tainer covered  legal  services  from  Sep- 
tember 1961  to  September  1962. 

Congressman  Celler  said  that  services 
of  his  firm  had  been  primarily  on  giving 
advice  on  real  estate  operations  and  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a  helium  stor- 
age plant. 

To  keep  the  record  straight  I  will  re- 
view the  chronological  record  of  the  im- 
portant dates  of  the  operation. 

March  7,  1961:  Notes  in  the  Depart- 
ment files  indicate  that  there  was  a  pat- 
ent issued  to  V.  C.  Williams. 

March  16,  1961 :  The  Sweet  Water  De- 
velopment Co.  was  organized  and  char- 
tered under  the  corporate  laws  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  with  authorized  com- 
mon stock  of  100,000  shares  with  a  stated 
par  value  of  $1  per  share.  Of  this 
amount  15,000  shares  were  issued. 

September  1961 :  The  law  firm  of  Weis- 
man, Celler,  Allan,  Spett  &  Sheinberg 
was  retained  by  the  Sweet  Water  Devel- 
opment Co.  at  a  $10,000  annual  retainer 
fee.  This  legal  retainer  was  to  cover  the 
period  from  September  1961  to  Septem- 
ber 1962. 

November  30,  1961:  Check  No. 
65040,  amount  $2,500,  payable  to  Tucker 
&  Baker,  and  drawn  on  the  Sterling 
National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  New  York, 
was  issued  by  the  Weisman,  Celler,  Allan, 
Spett  &  Sheinberg  law  firm.  This  was 
the  forwarding  fee  mentioned  in  the  let- 
ter previously  referred  to. 

December  14,  1961:  This  check,  en- 
dorsed "deposit  to  the  account  of  Tucker 
&  Baker."  was  deposited  in  the  joint 
account  of  Tucker  &  Baker  at  the  Mc- 
Lachlan  Banking  Corp.  An  analysis  of 
this  account  indicates  that  Mr.  Baker 
had  not  written  any  checks  on  this  joint 
account  during  the  years  1960  and  1961 
imtil  after  the  deposit  of  this  $2,500 
check  on  December  14, 1961. 

Following  this  deposit  the  following 
checks  were  drawn  for  Mr.  Baker's  use: 


Date 


Dec.  14, 1961 

Do 

Dec.  22, 1961 

Dec.  26, 1961 
Do 


Amount 


$884.27 

693. 43 

«  300. 00 

25.00 
603.00 


Check 
No. 


623 
624 
625 

626 
627 


Explanation 


"On 


Check  drawn  by  Baker  payable  to  Robert  Thompson. 

Check  drawn  by  Baker  payable  to  the  Senate  rc^aurant 

Check  drawn  bv  Tucker  payable  to  the  C  T  porp.  System, 
account  for  Potomac  Vending  Machine  Corp. 

Check  drawn  by  Baker  payable  to  Playboy  Cflubs  hitemational. 

Check  drawn  by  Tucker  payable  to  fucker  endorsed  by  'Tucker. 
"Pay  to  Robert  O.  Baker."  Noted  on  the  face  of  the  check  Is 
"Exnense  for  Baker."  There  is  evidence  that  this  check  was  de 
posited  by  Baker  at  the  American  Security  4  Trust  Co.  on  Dec.  28, 
1961. 


January  6,  1962:  The  records  indicate 
that  the  Sweet  Water  Development  Co. 
submitted  its  first  proposal  to  obtain  a 
Government    contract.     This   proposal 


was  for  an  engineering  study  for  the  de- 
salinization of  water.         

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  may  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  WITT  JAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  May  1,  1962.  final  negotiations 
were  completed  and  contract  No.  14-01- 
0001-259  was  officially  signed  providing 
for  a  total  expenditure  of  $75,000.  This 
was  the  contract  which  was  ultimately 
expanded  through  a  series  of  amend- 
ments followed  by  the  negotiation  of  a 
second  contract  a  year  later  which,  as 
I  outlined  in  the  Record  on  Tuesday, 
ultimately  expanded  into  expenditures  of 
around  SI  million. 

In  my  remarks  of  Tuesday  when  dis- 
cussing the  operations  of  the  Sweet 
Water  Development  Co.  I  made  no  effort 
to  describe  the  type  of  legal  services  that 
had  been  rendered,  nor  am  I  today  en- 
gaging in  any  debate  as  to  the  type  of 
these  services,  or  for  that  matter, 
whether  any  services  at  all  were  ren- 
dered. Let  us  not  muddy  the  water  with 
a  lot  of  denials  of  something  that  has 
never  been  said.  The  point  is — this  com- 
pany, the  Sweet  Water  Development  Co., 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  Tecon  Corp., 
a  Murchison  company  did  pay  the  law 
firm  referred  to,  and  Mr.  Robert  Baker 
while  serving  as  an  employee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  did  receive  .S2.500  of  this  fee,  and 
the  most  of  this  $2,500  can  be  traced  to 
his  personal  use. 

The  record  stands  that  the  Sweet 
Water  Development  Co.  did  obtain  two 
related  Government  contracts  which 
started  at  $75,000  and  which  ultimately 
were  expanded  to  over  $1  million. 

The  Army's  audit  report  was  highly 
critical  of  the  expenditures — traveling 
expenses,  legal  expenses,  and  so  forth — 
that  were  made  by  the  Sweet  Water  De- 
velopment Co.  and  which  they  attempted 
to  charge  to  the  cost  of  the  contract. 

What  the  Senate  is  interested  in  and 
the  question  which  remains  unanswered 
Is — why  did  the  Murchison  interests  feel 
It  necessary  to  engage  Mr.  Baker  while 
he  was  an  employee  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
and  if  the  services  for  which  he  was  paid 
were  not  in  return  for  this  particular 
contract,  then  what  service  did  he  render 
to  them  to  justify  the  S2,500  payment? 
Let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  this 
is  not  the  first  payment  that  has  been 
made  by  the  Murchison  interests  to  Mr. 
Baker.  Several  strange  financial  ar- 
rangements between  an  official  of  this 
group  and  Mr.  Baker  can  be  found  in  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Thompson's  testimony  as  ap- 
pearing in  the  Rules  Committee  report 
of  January  28, 1964,  part  10. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Delaware  for  his 
constant  attention  to  what  is  going  on 
in  the  case  which  he  has  been  discussing. 
I  look  forward  to  hearing  his  statements 
in  his  attempt  to  bring  before  the  Senate 
pracftices  that  obviously  have  gone  on  for 
a  long  time  and  which  indicate  definite 
corruption.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  the 
great  service  that  he  is  rendering  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  people  of  the  United 


States,  and  for  the  vigilance  which  he  is 
showing  with  respect  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  join  him  in 
saying  that  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
Senate  itself  is  on  trial  in  this  particular 
case.  We  have  no  choice  except  to  pro- 
ceed through  to  a  thorough  and  com- 
plete disclosure  of  all  questionable  mat- 
tei's.  There  can  be  no  possible  circum- 
stances, in  my  opinion,  under  which  any 
private  citizen  or  private  company  wish- 
ing to  do  business  with  the  Government 
should  be  employing  Members  of  Con- 
gress or  employees  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  talk  about  juve- 
nile delinquency  and  how  we  are  going 
to  cure  it.  We  ceri,ainly  will  not  cure 
it  if  we  condone  conduct  of  the  type  de- 
scribed beneath  the  dome  of  the  Capitol 
of  the  United  States.  What  type  of  ex- 
ample are  we  setting?  What  shall  we 
expect  of  our  youth? 


MAINTENANCE  OF  PRICE  STABILITTf 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
steel  industry  has  been  under  substan- 
tial criticism  in  the  last  few  months  for 
certain  isolated  price  increases.  I  do 
not  hold  the  steel  industry  up  as  a  para- 
gon of  virtue.  Those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  its  management  have — as  all  of 
us  have — made  certain  mistakes.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  do  not  like  to  see  one 
great  American  industry  become  the 
whipping  boy  or  the  fall  guy  for  every 
real  or  imagined  weakness  in  our  general 
economic  system. 

This  subject  was  put  into  perspective 
admirably  on  Tuesday  by  Mr.  Roger  F. 
-  Blough,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
United  States  Steel.  He  held  a  press 
conference  and,  in  response  to  many 
questions,  he  issued  a  statement,  speak- 
ing for  his  own  company  and  for  all 
companies  in  the  industry.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  his  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

New  York.  N.Y..  January  26. — In  response 
to  queries  from  the  press,  the  following 
statement  was  made  today  by  Roger  M. 
Blough,  chairman  of  the  board  of  United 
States  Steel  Corp. 

Today  when  our  Government  faces  many 
thorny  fiscal  problems  and  when  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  consumer's  dollar  Is 
shrinking  at  a  slow  but  .steady  pace,  the 
Nation  is  deeply  concerned  about  the  need  to 
maintain  overall  price  stability.  That  con- 
cern is  understandable,  and  I  share  it  fully. 

In  recent  weeks,  however,  so  much  has 
been  said  and  written  about  steel  prices,  and 
so  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  few 
scattered  price  changes  which  have  recently 
occurred,  that  one  all-important  fact  has 
been   almost  totally  obscured. 

That  fact  is  that  there  has  been  practically 
no  change  in  the  average  price  of  steel  dur- 
ing the  past  6  years. 

The  Government  publishes  a  monthly  in- 
dex of  finlfihed  steel  prices  which  Is  com- 
piled by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  At  the  end 
of  1958 — following  the  general  steel  price 
increase  that  occurred  during  the  late  sum- 
mer and  fall  of  that  year — this  index  stood 
at  102.3.  And  last  November  the  Index  still 
stood  at  102.3 — exactly  where  it  was  6  years 
ago. 


This  means  that  the  widely  publicized 
price  Increases  that  took  place  in  1963^ 
increases  reportedly  covering  75  percent  of  all 
steel  products — were  offset  completely  by 
numerous  and  little  publicized  price  de. 
creases  effected  under  the  competitive  pres. 
sures  of  the  marketplace. 

As  for  the  few  minor  price  changes  that 
have  occurred  since  the  November  index  was 
published,  these  were — with  one  exception- 
attempts  to  restore,  in  part  at  least,  price 
reductions  that  had  previously  been  made. 
The  one  exception  was  in  the  case  of  galva- 
nized sheets  which  are  steel  sheets  coated 
with  zinc;  and  the  net  effect  of  this  change 
was  an  increase  of  less  than  $6  per  ton  on 
this  product.'  For  United  States  Steel  the 
increase  averaged  about  2  percent  or  $4  per 
ton  which  is  one-fifth  of  a  cent  per  pound. 
By  way  of  perspective,  it  might  be  noted  that 
the  price  of  zinc  has  risen  $60  per  ton — or  26 
percent — since  the  last  price  action  in  galva- 
nized sheets  occurred  in  April  1963. 

The  effect  of  all  of  these  recent  change 
can  be  seen  in  the  Government's  weekly  in- 
dex  of  finished  steel  prices  which  is  compiled 
on  a  spot-check  basis  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  Last  week,  on  January  19,  this 
index  stood  at  102.9  as  compared  to  103.1  in 
the  corresponding  week  a  year  ago.  Thus 
the  Goverrunent's  figures  now  show  that  the 
average  price  of  finished  steel  has  risen  six- 
tenths  of  1  percent  in  a  little  over  6  years, 
and  has  declined  by  two-tenths  of  a  percent 
in  the  past  12  months  despite  the  recent  price 
increases  that  have  attracted  so  much  public 
attention. 

It  should  be  noted,  moreover,  that  the 
Goverimient  index  exaggerates  the  actual 
cost  of  steel  to  the  consumer,  because  it  is 
based  on  published  prices  which  in  many 
cases  are  higher  than  those  actually  charged 
under  competitive  market  conditions. 

Furthermore,  these  Government  statistics 
do  not  take  into  account  at  all  the  improved 
quality  of  today's  steels.  Since  it  now  takes 
fewer  pounds  of  these  improved  steels  to 
do  almost  any  given  job,  and  since  steel  is 
generally  sold  by  the  pound,  the  result,  in 
many  cases,  is  a  definite,  though  hidden,  re- 
duction in  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  For 
example,  it  is  calculated  that  with  today's 
steels,  the  Empire  State  Building  could  have 
been  13  stories  taller  without  increasing  the 
weight  of  the  steel  used  in  the  present 
structure. 

One  factor  whicli  has  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed to  the  widespread  misunderstand- 
ing of  these  facts  about  steel  prices  Is  that 
there  are  more  than  10,000  different  finished 
steels  which  sell  at  varying  prices.  Among 
all  of  these  products,  prices  are  changing 
frequently,  upward  and  downward,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  competitive  forces  exerted 
in  the  marketplace. 

But  while  public  attention  has  been 
focused  on  increases  of  $5  or  $10  a  ton  in 
some  of  these  items,  much  larger  decreases 
in  a  broad  range  of  steel  products  such  as 
wire  and  wire  rods,  concrete  reinforcing  bars, 
line  pipe,  oil  country  goods,  and  stainless 
steels  have  gone  almost  unnoticed.  In  the 
past  6  years,  for  example,  the  prices  of  at 
least  a  dozen  different  stainless  steel  prod- 
ucts have  declined  by  amounts  ranging  from 
$200  to  $315  per  ton. 

Another  factor  which  contributes  to  public 
misunderstanding,  probably,  is  the  popular 
belief  that  steel  prices  have  some  special, 
magic,  multiplying  effect  upon  prices  gen- 
erally. The  fallacy  of  this  belief  can  be 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  typical  refriger- 
ator which  retails  at  $225  and  contains  a  little 
more  than  200  pounds  of  steel.  Few  people 
realize  that  all  the  steel  in  this  refrigerator 
sells  for  about  $17.50 — or  S'/j  cents  per  pound. 
Thus  a  1 -percent  increase  in  the  price  of 
this  steel  would  add  only  17 '/n  cents  to  the 
material  out  of  which  the  appliance  is  made. 
And  in  saying  that,  I  should  emphasize  that 
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fhis  is  merely  cited  as  an  example.  Also 
that  apart  from  the  day-to-day  price  changes 
that  will  inevitably  occur  in  a  competitive 
market  United  States  Steel  has  no  out-of- 
tbe-ordinary  price  actions  under  contempla- 

*'°Considerable  misunderstanding  also  seems 
t/i  exist  concerning  the  heralded  improve- 
ment in  steel  profits  since  1962  when  the  in- 
riustrv's  profit  rate  fell  to  the  lowest  levels 
siTice  World  War  II.  But  a  look  at  these 
nroflt  rates  over  the  past  10  years  will  quickly 
dispel  the  widely  held  impression  that  steel 
profits  are  soaring.  ^,.  ^  ^ 

Studies  of  41  leading  industries,  published 
annually  by  the  First  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  show  that  in  1955  steel  ranked  in 
14th  place,  and  that  its  return  on  net  worth 
was  just  equal  to  the  average  for  the  group 
as  a  whole.  But  the  latest  study,  published 
last  year,  shows  that  in  1963,  steel  had 
dropped  to  38th  position  and  that  its  profit 
rate  was  37  percent  below  the  average  for  all 
41  of  these  industries. 

In  1964,  the  industry  broke  all  production 
records,  topping  the  1955  record  by  some  10 
million  ingot  tons.  But  while  the  profit  re- 
sults when  available,  will  show  encouraging 
improvement,  they  will  stUl  be  far  below  the 
1955  rates  despite  the  fact  that  the  industry's 
capital  expenditures  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment amounted  to  more  than  S12  billion  dur- 
ing this  period.  Last  year  alone  they  were 
S1.8  billion  and  next  year  they  are  expected 
to  be  at  least  as  great. 

These  heavy  capital  expenditures  are  neces- 
sary, of  course,  if  the  steel  industry  is  to  re- 
main competitive,  if  it  is  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide jobs  for  its  575,000  employees,  and  if  it 
is  to  contribute  fully  to  the  physical  and 
fiscal  strength  of  the  Nation. 

But  the  ability  to  provide  capital  sums  of 
this  magnitude  is  greatly  influenced  by  in- 
vestor confidence  in  the  companies;  and  this 
confidence  in  turn  depends  heavily  upon 
profits  and  dividends.  It  is  important  to 
note,  therefore,  that  dividends  in  a  number 
of  steel  companies  have  been  reduced  in  re- 
cent years.  In  United  States  Steel's  case,  its 
dividend— which  had  not  been  increased 
since  1956— was  cut  by  33  Vi  percent  in  1962 
and  this  cut  has  not  yet  been  restored. 

In  the  light  of  all  these  facts,  therefore. 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  steel — 
among  all  the  industries  of  the  Nation — has 
been  singled  out  for  the  special  scrutiny  and 
attention  it  has  received  in  connection  with 
prices.  And  those  who  seek  to  pinpoint  the 
cause  of  the  inflation  which  has  increased 
the  cost  of  living  by  nearly  8  percent  in  the 
past  6  years  will  obviously  have  to  look  else- 
where for  an  explanation. 


was  put  forth  as  strongly  as  it  could 
have  been  written: 

Research  should  be  undertaken  directed 
toward  development  of  a  regular  monthly 
survey  of  job  opportunities  or  vacancies  to 
illuminate  the  demand  side  of  the  labor 
market  in  the  way  the  present  series  meas- 
ures the  supply  of  labor.  Experience  here 
and  abroad  indicates  that  substantial  dif- 
ficulties must  be  overcome  before  a  statisti- 
cal series  on  vacant  jobs  can  become 
operational  but  past  success  in  using  survey 
techniques  to  solve  some  other  difficult  data- 
gathering  problems  suggests  that  a  useful 
program  may  be  practical.  In  any  event, 
the  data  from  such  a  survey  would  be  so 
useful  in  analyzing  labor  markets,  in  operat- 
ing employment  services,  and  developing 
practical  worker  training  and  retraining  pro- 
grams, that  expenditure  of  some  funds  on 
research  Into  this  problem  would  be  war- 
ranted. 

In  the  same  vein,  the  President's  Com- 
mittee to  Appraise  Employment  and  Un- 
employment Statistics  recommended  in 
September  1962  that  work  go  forward  on 
developing  such  a  statistical  series  on 
unfilled  jobs.  Subsequently,  research 
was  initiated  in  the  Department  of  La- 
bor which  is  still  underway  and,  in  addi- 
tion, research  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity and  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  under  a  grant  from 
the  Ford  Foundation.  All  of  this  work 
is  going  forward  but  has  not  yet  pro- 
duced a  workable  plan  for  producing  such 
statistics  on  a  regular  monthly  basis. 

Progress  has  been  substantial,  how- 
ever, represented  by  the  fact  that  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research, 
Inc.  of  New  York  has  felt  it  useful  to 
sponsor  a  conference  on  "The  Measure- 
ment and  Interpretation  of  Job  Vacan- 
cies" to  be  held  February  11-13,  1965,  in 
New  York  City. 

Both  Government  and  private  agen- 
cies are  eager  to  see  the  problems  con- 
quered that  face  anyone  who  tries  to 
collect  these  statistics  on  a  regular  basis. 
As  soon  as  some  satisfactory  scheme  can 
be  developed,  a  proposal  will  be  present- 
ed to  the  Congress  for  regular  collection. 
Some  pilot  collections,  as  indicated 
above,  are  already  underway  in  and  out 
of  Government. 


period  of  torment,  of  potential  catas- 
trophe— not  only  to  survive,  but  also  to 
emerge  from  the  trial  with  imprece- 
dented  strength  and  a  more  solid  con- 
fidence in  the  future. 

Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay  is  one  of  those 
Individuals.  Can  any  of  us  here  today 
look  back  upon  the  grim  postwar  years 
of  Stalin  and  the  Berlin  aii'lift  or  the 
threatening  intransigeance  of  Khru- 
shchev, without  recognizing  that  one  of 
the  most  potent  factors  in  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  the  survival  of  free- 
dom was  the  great  deterrent  strength  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force? 

General  LeMay  is  a  man  who  under- 
stands war  and  peace.  He  understands 
that  power  in  the  hands  of  the  un- 
scrupulous, the  uncivilized,  the  "un- 
sane,"  must  still  in  today's  world  be  met 
by  greater  power  in  the  hands  of  men  of 
good  will;  and  for  nearly  four  decades  he 
has  devoted  his  Ufe  to  the  singleminded 
purpose  of  making  peace  his  profession 
and  that  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  and  women  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Throughout  those  years,  no  man  has 
worked  harder  for  these  men  and  wom- 
en— in  peace  or  war — than  has  General 
LeMay.  He  has  come  to  Congi-ess  year 
after  year,  not  only  to  talk  about  mis- 
siles and  bombers,  but  also  to  seek  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  welfare  of  his  people,  for,  in  under- 
standing peace  and  war,  he  understands 
the  need  to  demand  much  from  his  peo- 
ple; and  from  us  he  has  loyally  de- 
manded, in  return,  their  due. 

We  could  talk  endlessly  of  his  World 
War  II  leadership,  of  his,  building  of  the 
SAC,  of  his  direction  of  the  Air  Forces 
around  the  world.  We  could  extol  his 
devotion,  his  wisdom,  and  his  loyalty  to 
the  United  States.  But,  with  all  the 
words,  one  unassailable  fact  stands  above 
all  othei-s:  today  all  of  us  and  our  wives 
and  children  are  safer,  more  secure,  and 
face  a  brighter  future,  because  of  Gen. 
Cm-tis  E.  LeMay. 

I  am  glad  his  Commander  in  Chief  is 
going  to  say,  "Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant,"  when  he  presents  to 
him,  next  Monday,  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal. 


RESTON  COMPLAINT  ON  INADE- 
QUATE JOB  STATISTICS— VALID 
FEDERAL,  STATE.  PRIVATE 

GROUPS     NOW     AT     WORK     ON 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Statistics  Subcommittee 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  I  was 
concerned  by  a  recent  remark  by  James 
Reston  in  his  column  in  the  New  York 
Times: 

At  the  present  time  there  Is  not  even  a 
satisfactory  census  on  jobs  now  available, 
let  alone  a  plan  to  find  new  jobs  that  might 
be  made  available. 

Mr.  Reston,  of  course,  is  quite  correct. 
But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic  Statistics  reported 
recommendations  on  statistics  on  em- 
ployment and  unemployment— February 
2.  1962.  On  page  6  our  recommenda- 
tion to  remedy  this  gap  in  our  statistics 


TRIBUTE    TO    GEN.    CURTIS    E.    LE- 
MAY, A  GREAT  MILITARY  LEADER 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
next  Monday,  at  noon,  I  expect  to  be 
present  at  the  White  House  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  pre- 
sent the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  to 
Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay,  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

It  is  a  fortunate  and  often  noted  fact 
of  the  history  of  this  counti-y  that  pe- 
riods of  crisis  have  seen  the  rise  of  men 
of  foresight,  courage,  and  determina- 
tion into  positions  of  great  responsibility. 
No  one  can  review  the  story  of  the  early 
years  of  the  United  States  without  being 
impressed  by  the  talents  and  the 
strengths  of  those  who  brought  the  Na- 
tion through  those  dangerous  years. 

Time  after  time  after  time,  the  great- 
ness of  individuals  has  provided  the  rest 
of  us  with  the  leadership  and  inspiration 
needed  to  enable  us  to  come  thiough  a 


TRIBUTE     TO     THE     WIND     RIVER 
MOUNTAIN     MEN 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation,  and  that 
of  the  Senate,  to  the  Wind  River  Moun- 
tain Men  of  Fremont  County.  Wyo.,  for 
representing  the  State  of  Wyoming  in  the 
inaugural  parade  in  honor  of  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

I  would  like  to  stress  the  authenticity 
of  costume  and  weaponry  adhered  to  by 
these  men,  who  undertook  the  long  jour- 
ney from  their  homes  in  Fremont  Coun- 
ty to  Washington,  with  their  mounts, 
under  trying  circumstances.  Their  de- 
termination to  honor  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
brought  them  to  our  Nation's  Capital 
and  won  for  them  the  hearts  of  many. 

The  Wind  River  Mountain  Men,  though 
rather  recently  organized,  also  carry  on 
a  tradition  of  historical  importance  to 
Wyoming,  the  West,  and.  indeed,  the  en- 
tire Nation.    The  men  they  honor— the 
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original  mountain  men  of  the  West — were 
by  and  large  responsible  for  opening  the 
routes  to  the  Pacific  and  thereby  mak- 
ing these  United  States  a  nation  which 
spans  a  continent.  In  carrying  on  their 
commerce  in  furs  and  pelts,  the  original 
mountain  men  also  developed  a  close 
working  relationship  with  the  Indians  of 
the  West.  Today,  the  Wind  River 
Mountain  Men  carry  on  this  tradition, 
too,  and  include  members  of  the  Arapa- 
hoe and  Shoshone  Tribes  from  the  Wind 
River  Indian  Reservation  among  their 
number. 

The  historical  traditions  being  kept 
alive  by  Wyoming's  representatives  in 
the  recent  inaugural  parade  have  a  spe- 
cial meaning  this  year,  too,  because  1965 
is  a  year  of  historical  importance  for 
Wyoming.  Our  State  is  75  years  old  and 
celebrating  its  diamond  jubilee. 

Mr.  President,  the  Wind  River  Moun- 
tain Men  provided  just  a  taste  of  the 
color  Wyoming  offers  the  public  this  year. 
In  conjunction  with  the  diamond  jubilee 
celebration,  the  cities  and  towns  of  Wyo- 
ming— virtually  eveiy  one  of  them — will 
be  holding  local  celebrations  throughout 
the  year.  We  hope  Americans  every- 
where will  come  and  help  us  celebrate 
75  years  of  statehood. 


PROPOSALS  ON  GOLD 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  remarks  in  the  Senate  last  Friday.  I 
questioned  the  view  of  Charles  E.  Walk- 
er, executive  vice  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association,  who,  while 
supporting  the  proposal  to  relax  the 
legal  reserve  gold  requirements,  stated 
that  they  should  not  be  removed  alto- 
gether. 

Our  monetary  system  is  dependent, 
not  on  gold  reserves,  but  on  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  United  States  and  the 
strength  and  stability  of  our  Govern- 
ment. I  recommend  that  we  take  out  of 
cold  storage  not  just  the  $5  billion  in  gold 
now  being  held  against  deposits  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  but  also  the  ad- 
ditional gold  being  held  as  reserves  be- 
hind Federal  Resei-ve  notes. 

Such  action  would  release  approxi- 
mately $13  billion  in  gold,  which  could 
strengthen  the  dollar,  provide  greater 
liquidity  in  the  trading  area  which  de- 
pends primarily  upon  the  dollar,  and 
strengthen  our  hand  in  the  economic 
ccld  war. 

I  am  pleased  to  find  that  a  New  York 
Times  editorial  of  Monday  of  this  week 
also  questions  Mr.  Walker's  proposal. 
The  Times  editorial  recommends  that 
the  administration  eliminate  the  gold 
cover,  and  also  that  it  adopt  a  series  of 
other  measures  to  reduce  the  dollar 
drain  and  the  pressure  on  the  gold  stock. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Proposals  on  Gold,"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record.' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  25,  1965] 
Proposals  on  Gold 
The  proposal  to  eliminate  the  domestic 
gold  cover  so  that  the  Nation's  gold  stock 
will  be  freely  available  to  meet  the  demands 
of  foreign  creditors  has  met  the  objection 


that  the  gold  cover  Is  essential  as  a  check 
against  excessive  monetary  expansion. 

But  if  the  domestic  gold  cover  remains  at 
the  present  legal  minimum  of  25  percent, 
the  monetary  authorities  will  be  unable  to 
Increase  the  money  supply  to  meet  the  legiti- 
mate demands  of  a  growing  economy.  If  the 
gold  lobby  prevails,  foreign  demand  will 
doubtlessly  Increase,  lowering  the  gold  stock 
to  the  minimal  25  percent  level. 

A  compromise  solution  suggested  by  C.  E. 
Walker  of  the  American  Bankers  Association 
calls  for  reducing  rather  than  eliminating 
the  gold  cover.  Mr.  Walker  admits  that  a 
change  must  be  made  to  permit  a  necessary 
Increase  in  the  domestic  money  supply  and 
to  reassure  foreign  creditors.  Bue  he  fears 
that  removing  the  cover  entirely  would  lead 
to  a  relaxation  in  the  administration's  efforts 
to  defend  the  dollar. 

Mr.  Walker's  proposal  for  keeping  a  small 
link  to  gold  is  more  likely  to  Induce  com- 
placency than  do  away  with  It.  The  gold 
cover  has  been  reduced  In  the  past  without 
Instilling  a  need  for  discipline;  If  It  is  re- 
duced again,  the  natural  tendency  will  be  to 
sit  back  and  relax  until  the  gold  stock  erodes 
to  whatever  new  minimum  Is  set.  But  with 
no  cover  at  all,  the  administration  will  be 
forced  to  step  up  Its  disciplinary  measures 
to  safeguard  currency  strength. 

The  idea  that  nothing  should  be  done 
about  removing  the  cover  until  new  steps  are 
taken  to  reduce  the  deficit  also  is  a  mistake. 
For  it  would  create  fresh  doubts  In  Europe 
and,  at  the  same  time,  provoke  concern  about 
the  adequacy  of  the  domestic  monetary 
supply.  The  administration  can  best  allay 
fears  by  combining  a  request  to  eliminate 
the  gold  cover  with  a  series  of  other  meas- 
ures designed  to  reduce  the  dollar  drain  and 
the  pressure  on  the  gold  stock. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  DROPOUTS 

Mn  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent years,  this  Nation  has  become  more 
and  more  aware  of  the  critical  problem  of 
students  who  fail  to  complete  elementary 
school  or  high  school. 

Indeed,  the  word  "dropout"  has  be- 
come one  with  which  virtually  every 
American  Is  familiar.  But  although  the 
public  Is  aware  that  many  students  quit 
school  every  day,  I  often  wonder  whether 
we  fully  realize  the  life  to  which  the 
dropout  commits  himself. 

More  important.  I  wonder  whether  the 
student  who  Is  considering  quitting 
school  realizes  the  bleak  future  he  faces. 

Today,  we  often  speak  of  poverty  and 
Its  causes  and  effects.  Last  week,  the 
President  spoke  again  of  poverty.  In  his 
message  on  full  educational  opportimlty, 
when,  after  noting  that  if  the  present 
rate  pontinues,  1  student  out  of  every  3 
now  In  the  fifth  grade  will  drop  out  before 
finishing  high  school,  he  said: 

Poverty  has  many  roots,  but  the  taproot 
Is  ignorance. 

Later  in  the  message,  the  President 
underscored  the  relationship  between 
poverty  and  lack  of  education,  when  he 
said: 

Just  as  Ignorance  breeds  poverty,  poverty 
all  too  often  breeds  Ignorance  In  the  next 
generation. 

There  is  no  doubt,  Mr,  President,  that 
we  must  attack  the  dropout  problem  at 
every  level.  Many  programs  to  meet  this 
problem  have  been  established;  but  I  can 
think  of  no  better  way  to  begin  than  to 
expose  to  the  potential  dropout  the  life 
to  which  he  is  doomed.    In  this  regard, 
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mass  communication  media  can  be  a 
tremendous  assistance  to  the  student,  his 
parents,  and  the  community,  by  studying 
and  reporting  the  myriad  of  problems 
faced  by  the  dropout. 

Mrs.  Patricia  Glendon,  of  the  Reno 
Evening  Gazette,  recently  wrote  a  pene- 
trating and  revealing  series  of  articles  on 
school  dropouts  in  Washoe  County,  Nev 

If  every  student  who  Is  considering 
quitting  school  and  if  his  parents  were 
to  read  this  excellent  series,  I  am  con- 
vinced  that  a  most  significant  number  of 
students  would  realize  the  great  harm- 
often  irreparable— they  would  Incur  by 
falling  to  complete  their  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  of  these  excellent  arti- 
cles be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the   Reno    (Nev.)    Evening   Gazette 

Dec.  12,  19641 

Jobs  Difficult  To  Find,  School  Dropouts 

Learn  All  Too  Soon 

(By  Patricia  Glendon) 

What  happens  to  the  teenager  who  drops 
out  of  school  before  receiving  a  diploma? 
How  does  he  fare  on  the  labor  market? 

Not  very  well,  both  dropouts  and  business- 
men agree. 

The  school  dropout  who  decided  that  earn- 
ing money  is  more  important  than  acquiring 
a  high  school  diploma  discovers  that  jobs 
with  good  pay  are  scarce,  and  employers  do 
not  want  unschooled  teenagers  in  their 
employ. 

Jobs  requiring  less  than  a  high  school 
degree  decrease  at  least  25  percent  every 
year,  E.  A.  Haglund,  deputy  superintendent 
of  the  Nevada  Department  of  Education  says. 

"The  economic  outlook  for  the  school 
dropout  is  bleak  as  he  enters  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed,"  he  adds. 

POTENTIAL   FAILURE 

The  school  dropout  is  a  potential  eco- 
nomic failure,  school  officials  say.  "He  Is 
unqualified,  unschooled,  and  unskilled,"  Rog- 
er Corbett,  director  of  a  study  on  the  Washoe 
County  dropout  situation  says. 

Most  school  dropouts  discover  that  indus- 
try and  business  reject  them  as  thoroughly 
as  they  rejected  school. 

And  for  this  reason,  many  dropouts  re- 
turn to  night  school  to  make  up  credits  for 
a  diploma. 

Here's  what  five  dropouts  say: 

A  married.  25-year-old  man,  now  employed, 
who  had  been  a  dropout  at  age  17:  "I  thought 
there  were  more  Important  things  than  get- 
ting a  high  school  diploma.     I  was  wrong  " 

An  18-year-old  returnee  who  had  spent 
2  years  working  but  Is  now  unemployed: 

"I  quit  school  because  I  was  bored.  Lack 
of  imagination  on  the  teacher's  part  and  the 
standard  routine  day  after  day  also  influ- 
enced me.  I  dislike  and  rebel  against  strict 
discipline  and  sitting  all  day." 

NIGHT   SCHOOL 

A  20-year-old  unmarried  man  who  had 
left  at  17: 

"I  wasn't  doing  well  and  wanted  to  get  a 
job  and  see  If  I  could  get  along.  I  enrolled 
In  night  school  to  get  a  high  school  diploma. 
I  found  it  hard  to  get  a  decent  Job  without 
high  school  or  even  college." 

Another  returnee  who  left  at  16  said:  "I 
wasn't  Interested  in  school.  I  thought  that 
It  was  unimportant.  Now  I  am  In  night 
school  to  try  for  a  diploma  so  I  can  enter 
the  apprentice  program  offered  by  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers." 

More  boys  than  girls  quit  school,  the 
Washoe  County  Dropout  Study  shows. 
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The  girls  who  do  leave  school  prematurely 
lut  "marriage"  as  the  prime  reason  for  aban- 
doning classes.  However,  of  33  women  drop- 
nnts  interviewed  by  the  dropout  study 
r^mmlttee,  32  of  these  brides  were  working 
at  full-time  jobs.  Marriage  does  not  neces- 
sarUy  mean  the  teenager  has  dropped  from 
the  labor  market. 

The  school  dropout  too  often  finds  that 
the  grass  is  not  as  green  In  the  labor  market 
as  he  supposed  and  returns  to  school  under 
conditions  which  are  more  difficult  than 
when  he  was  a  full-time  high  school  student. 

The  basic  problem  stUl  remains:  How  can 
notential  dropouts  be  stopped  from  throwing 
away  their  education?  Can  the  students  be 
guided  into  courses  which  will  be  more  in- 
teresting to  them  than  academic  subjects? 

Monday:  Job  chances  slim. 

rProm  the   Reno    (Nev.)    Evening   Gazette, 

'  Dec.  14, 1964] 

Dropouts  Find  Job  Market  Limited  Without 

High  School  Diploma 

(By  Patricia  Glendon) 

School  dropouts  ride  a  dead  end  street 
without  a  high  school  diploma. 

This  is  what  school  counselors  say. 

But  it  Is  also  repeated  at  the  State  employ- 
ment office— by  the  people  who  get  teenagers 

lobs. 

"There  is  very  little  we  can  do  for  them." 
Mrs.  Lorabell  Hume,  In  charge  of  the  youth 
program,  said. 

"We  can  get  the  girls  jobs  as  babysitters. 
The  boys  can  work  as  bag  boys  for  the  super- 
markets or  In  car  wash  places.  But  that's 
about  all." 

Mrs.  Hume  said  that  teenagers  without 
high  school  diplomas  are  kept  out  of  almost 
all  apprentice  programs. 

"A  high  school  diploma  Is  required  for 
these,"  she  added. 

NOT  FOR  dropouts 

Are  there  jobs  available  for  young  people 
in  Reno?  "Oh,  yes,"  She  answered,  "but  not 
for  the  dropouts." 

One  gas  station  owner  said  he  would  not 
hire  a  school  dropout  as  an  attendant.  "I 
question  the  boy's  reliability,"  he  said.  "If 
he  hasn't  the  stuff  to  stick  it  out  through 
school,  I  don't  think  he'll  stick  here." 

To  give  special  help  to  the  young  men  and 
women  who  have  left  school,  the  State  em- 
ployment office  has  a  special  youth  service. 

It  works  this  way:  Each  month  the  Nevada 
Department  of  Education  gives  a  list  of  the 
local  school  dropouts  to  each  employment 
office  In  the  State. 

SOME  wait 

The  local  offices.  In  turn,  try  to  reach  the 
dropouts  and  have  them  come  to  the  employ- 
ment office. 

"Some  of  them  wait  a  month  before  coming 
down.  Others  appear  the  day  they  quit 
school."  Mrs.  Hume  said. 

The  teenagers  are  given  aptitude  and 
counseling  services. 

"We  \arge  them  to  go  back  to  school,"  she 
explained.  "We  try  to  show  them  the  lack 
of  job  opportunities  they  face  without  a  high 
school  diploma. 

"Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  to 
work,  enroll  in  the  adult  education  division 
and  finish  up,  get  their  diplomas  that  way," 
she  added. 

"The  only  advice  we  can  give  the  teen- 
agers is.  Don't  drop  out  of  school.  We  don't 
have  a  Job  available  for  you,"  Mrs.  Hume 
said. 

"Most  of  the  teenagers  who  drop  out  of 
school  have  no  job  field  In  mind,"  she  added. 
"Although  the  majority  of  boys  say  they  like 
to  work  on  cars,  unfortunately,  we  can't  get 
the  boys  Jobs  working  on  cars.  The  best  we 
can  do  for  them  Is  to  get  them  the  car  wash 
Jobs. 


[From  the  Reno  (Nev.)  Evening  Gazette, 

Dec.  22,  1964] 
Blkak  FuTuaE  Awaits  School  Dropouts: 
Chance  for  Change  Slim 
(By  Patricia  Glendon) 
The  bleak  future  awaiting  the  school  drop- 
out will  not  change  for  the  better  in  the  next 

few  years. 

As  Jobs  become  more  technically  skilled, 
the  dropout  will  find  fewer  and  fewer  jobs, 

officials  say.  ^     ^.  ,  ^ 

But  the  dropout  Is  helping  potential  drop- 
outs. Because  of  him,  school  officials,  em- 
ployment officers,  and  just  plain  citizens  have 
taken  a  new  look  at  the  cause  of  the  drop- 
out problems. 

technical  programs 
In  Washoe  Covmty,  school  officials  are  work- 
ing to  develop  more  technical  programs  In 
the  high  schools. 

Reno  High  School  will  hulld  a  half- 
mlllion-dollar  shop  to  be  iised  In  teaching 
auto  mechanics,  electronics,  sheet  metal, 
welding,  woodworking,  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing. 

At  Earl  Wooster  High  School,  there  are 
courses  in  data  processing,  auto  mechanics, 
electricity,  electronics,  industrial  mathe- 
matics, mechanclal  drawing,  metal  fabrica- 
tion, and  woodworking. 

Sparks  High  School  offers  Industrial  arts, 
metal  and  wood,  vocational  metal,  electron- 
ics, electricity,  and  radio  courses. 

George  Brighton,  school  administrator,  has 
prepared  a  technical  program,  with  its  own 
school  building  which  would  begin  on  the 
junior  high  school  level  and  continue  through 
2  years  of  post-high  school  work. 

School  officials  are  recognizing  not  only 
the  need  for  more  technical  training  but  also, 
fulfilling  the  demand  by  Industry  for  such 
workers. 

Graduates  of  these  technical  courses  can 
enter  apprentice  programs  In  unions,  school 
officials  say. 

No  decision  has  been  made  on  this  pro- 
gram by  the  school  system. 

"In  view  of  the  dropout  studies,  here  and 
nationwide,  we  have  begun  to  look  more 
into  doing  all  that  we  can,  and  offering 
courses  for  terminal  students,"  Washoe  Coun- 
ty School  Superintendent  Procter  Hug,  Sr., 
said. 

SECOND    LOOK 

"We're  taking  a  second  look  to  see  what 
we  can  do  to  take  care  of  this  type  of  student 
more  adequately,"  he  added. 

Evening  courses  In  the  adult  division  of 
the  school  system  are  offering  training  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1963.  he  said. 

These  courses  are  set  by  the  State  em- 
ployment security  office  which  determines 
Job  needs  in  Washoe  County.  They  also  try 
to  find  students  who  need  retraining.  Hug 

said.  ^   ,.     ., 

Alan  Dondero,  director  of  the  adult  di- 
vision, has  six  programs  from  welding  to 
clerk  and  bookkeeper  to  service  station 
techniques  underway  at  the  present  time. 

With  funds  from  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964,  a  youth  opportunity  center 
will  be  located  in  Las  Vegas  to  help  school 
dropouts  or  disadvantaged  youth, 

"It  Is  hoped  that  the  program  will  expand 
to  Include  a  counselor  for  the  Washoe  Coun- 
ty area."  Bruce  Barnum,  executive  director 
of  the  employment  security  office  and  direc- 
tor of  the  job  corps  program  adds. 

"The  school  dropout  will  not  be  moti- 
vated to  finish  school  until  the  public,  the 
people  of  Washoe  County.  Is  aware  of  the 
full  extent  of  the  problem."  Al  Peevers,  tem- 
porary chairman  of  a  citizens  action  com- 
mittee working  on  young  adult  and  youth 
programs,  says. 

"That's  when  the  situation  wiU  change 
and  the  problems  be  solved." 


FISHERY  PROBLEMS  ON  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  SCENE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
face  of  the  increasingly  mounting  com- 
plications of  the  International  fisheries 
situation,  I  should  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  to  the  speech  made 
January  26, 1965,  before  the  58th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Canners  As- 
sociation in  San  Francisco  by  the  Hon- 
orable William  C.  Herrington,  Special  As- 
sistant for  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  to  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State.  Because  his 
was  such  a  lucid  presentation  of  different 
aspects  of  U.S.  involvement  in  the  in- 
ternational fisheries,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  his  remarks 
before  the  convention  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Some  U.S.  International  Fishery  Problems 
AND  International  Rules  Dealing  With 
Fisheries 

(Speech  by  William  C.  Herrington,  Special 
Assistant  for  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  to  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  U.S.  Department 
of  State,  at  the  Fishery  Products  Program 
("Three  Views  of  the  American  Fishing  In- 
dustry") at  the  58th  Annual  Convention  of 
the  National  Canners  Association,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  January  26.  1965) 

Today,  early  in  the  new  year,  I  am  not 
going  to  attempt  to  give  you  solutions  to 
any  of  our  numerous  high  seas  fishery  prob- 
lems; I  would  like  a  little  more  time  for  that. 
I  am  only  going  to  outline  some  of  these 
problems  and  the  circumstances  that  affect 
them.     Furthermore,   I   am   going   to   steer 
clear  of  the  problem  of  Imports  and  exports. 
For  the  time  being  I  will  leave  these  to  the 
trade  experts  and  economists.     However,  I 
assure  you  that  this  leaves  plenty  of  prob- 
lems for  me  to  talk  about  today. 
kinds  of  problems 
An  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  prob- 
lems that  land  In  my  office  are  concerned 
with  fishery  conservation  and  fishery  Juris- 
diction, separately  or  with  various  degrees 
of  intermixture.     There  is  much  confusion 
in    popular    thinking    dealing    with    these 
Issues,  with  jurisdiction  often  presented  as 
conservation.     This   confusion   of   concepts 
Is  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  "conservation 
m  the   public  mind  has  something  of  the 
status  of  "peace"  and  "motherhood."  while 
jurisdiction    tends    to    be    Identified    with 
selfish,  self-serving  actions.     No  statesman, 
be  he  national  or  International,  can  afford 
to   oppose   conservation,   whereas   often    lae 
can  be  a  hero  by  opposing  (or  supporting) 
lurisdlction.     In   general,   conservation   can 
be   defined  as  concerned  with  maintaining 
and  increasing  the  productivity  of  a  resoiirce 
without  regard  to  who  gets  the  catch,  while 
lurisdlction  deals  with  who  gets  or  controls 
the  catch.    I  Include  under  this  heading  any 
provisions  which  determine  the  share  of  the 
total  catch  each  or  any  country  gets. 
present  international  system 
Since  the  high  seas  are  not  subject  to  the 
lurisdlction  of  individual  countries,  the  ac- 
tions taken  on  the  high  seas  by  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  should  conform 
to  international  law  or  practice.    'Therefore, 
as  a  background  for  this  review  of  U.S.  high 
seas  fishery  problems  It  should  be  useful  to 
briefly  outline  the  present  international  sys- 
tem dealing  with  conservation  of.  and  Juris- 
diction over  fishery  resources. 

There  is  a  considerable  assortment  of  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  conventions  dealing 
with  conservation,  the  United  States  being 
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a  party  to  eight  of  them.    Some  of  them  lilso 
deal  with  Jursldlctlon.  I.e.,  how  the  catch  of 
fish  should  be  divided  up,  but  this  is  a  sec- 
ondary consideration  and  presumably  Is  in- 
cluded only  because  It  was  necessary  to  re- 
solve this  Issue  In  order  to  secixre  an  effec- 
tive conservation  agreement.     Examples  are 
the  North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Convention  and 
the  Fraser  River  Salmon  Convention.    Some 
of  these  conventions  go  back  30  to  40  years. 
At  the  U.N.  Conference  on  Law  of  the  Sea, 
held  in  Geneva  In  1958,  many  of  the  ideas 
which  had  been  developing  through  experi- 
ence gained  In  the  operation  of  the  fishery 
conventions  were  brought  together  to  provide 
the  basis  for  a  world  convention  that  would 
stimulate  and  guide  the  development  of  in- 
ternational law  on  fisheries.     Modifications 
from  past  practice  were  developed  to  meet 
the  changing  needs  and  views  of  the  partici- 
pating countries.    The  Geneva  Fisheries  Con- 
vention received  the  overwhelming  support 
of  the  Conference  with  45  votes  In  favor,  1 
against  and   18  abstentions.     The  terms  of 
the  Convention  Include: 

(1^  The  right:  of  all  states  to  engage  In 
fishing  on  the  high  seas  subject  (a)  to  their 
treaty  obligations,  (b)  to  the  Interests  and 
rights  of  coastal  states  as  provided  for  In  the 
convention:  and  (c)  to  the  conservation  pro- 
visions of  the  Convention;  (2)  the  duty  of 
all  states  to  adopt  necessary  conservation 
measures  and  to  cooperate  with  other  states 
in  conservation  programs;  (3)  the  definition 
of  conservation:  (4)  the  special  Interests  of 
coastal  states  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
productivity  of  the  resources  in  the  high 
seas  adjacent  to  their  territorial  sea  and  the 
special  privileges  which  go  with  this,  one  of 
these  being  the  right  to  adopt  unilateral 
measures  of  conservation  provided  negotia- 
tions with  other  states  concerned  have  not 
led  to  agreement  within  6  months  and  pro- 
vided that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  such 
measures,  that  they  are  based  on  scientific 
findings  and  that  they  do  not  discriminate 
against  foreign  fishermen:  and  (5)  a  proce- 
dure is  included  for  settling  disputes  re- 
garding the  need  for  conservation  measures 
and  the  kind  of  measures  to  be  applied. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  worked 
vigorously  for  the  Inclusion  of  the  "absten- 
tion" principle  or  procedure  in  this  conven- 
tion. Wide  support  for  this  concept  was 
obtained  in  the  fisheries  committee  of  the 
Conference,  the  supporting  vote  in  com- 
mittee being  over  two-thirds.  However,  in 
plenary  session  it  became  involved  with  other 
issues  and  failed  to  obtain  the  two-thirds 
vote  required  for  adoption. 

All  four  of  the  conventions  coming  out  of 
the  1958  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  at  Ge- 
neva Include  provisions  dealing  with  juris- 
diction. The  Convention  on  the  High  Seas 
states : 

"Art.  2.  The  high  seas  being  open  to  all 
nations,  no  state  may  validly  purport  to  sub- 
ject any  part  of  them  to"  its  sovereignty. 
Freedom  of  the  high  seas  is  exercised  under 
the  conditions  laid  down  by  these  articles 
and  by  the  other  rules  of  International  law. 
It  comprises,  inter  alia,  both  for  coastal  and 
noncoastal  states : 
"1.  Freedom  of  navigation; 
"2.  Freedom  of  fishing: 

■•3.  Freedom  to  lay  submarine  cables  and 
pipelines; 

"4.  Freedom  to  fly  over  the  high  seas. 

"These  freedoms,  and  others  which  are  rec- 
ognized by  the  general  principles  of  inter- 
national law.  shall  be  exercised  by  all  states 
with  reasonable  regard  to  the  interests  of 
other  states  in  their  exercise  of  the  freedom 
of  the  high  seas." 

The  Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  de- 
fines the  situations  where  straight  baselines 
may  be  drawn,  sets  out  the  criteria  to  be  ob- 
served in  their  construction,  states  the  cri- 
teria to  be  met  in  constructing  the  closing 
lines  for  bays,  and  sets  out  the  rules  govern- 
ing innocent  passage. 


Ttie  Continental  Shelf  Convention  is  the 
most  specific  in  extending  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  adjacent  states  to  cover  species  not 
previously  considered  within  their  Jurisdic- 
tion. This  convention  states  (art.  2,  pars. 
1  and  4  and  art.  3)  : 

"1,  The  coastal  state  exercises  over  the 
Continental  Shelf  sovereign  rights  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  it  and  exploiting  its 
natural  resources. 

"4.  The  natural  resources  referred  to  in 
these  articles  consist  of  the  mineral  and 
other  nonliving  resources  of  the  seabed  and 
subsoil  together  with  living  organisms  be- 
longing to  sedentary  species,  that  is  to  say, 
organisms  which,  at  the  harvestable  stage, 
either  are  Immobile  on  or  under  the  seabed 
or  are  unable  to  move  except  In  constant 
physical  contact  with  the  seabed  or  the  sub- 
soil. 

"Art.  3.  The  rights  of  the  coastal  state 
over  the  Continental  Shelf  do  not  affect  the 
legal  status  of  the  superjacent  waters  as  high 
seas,  or  that  of  the  airspace  above  those 
waters." 

The  formula  in  article  2(4)  developed  out 
of  an  Intense  controversy  as  to  where  to 
draw  the  dividing  line  between  resotu-ces  of 
the  shelf  and  those  of  the  superjacent 
waters,  and  the  drafting  of  criteria  which  in 
practice  could  be  effectively  applied.  Mean- 
while, research  has  shown  that  the  king  crab 
of  the  North  Pacific  meet  these  criteria. 
This  has  led  to  discussions  during  recent 
months  with  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union 
whose  fishermen  conduct  fisheries  for  king 
crab  on  the  U.S.  Continental  Shelf  in  eastern 
Bering  Sea.  The  Continental  Shelf  Conven- 
tion also  defines  the  Continental  Shelf  as 
(art.  1)  : 

"*  •  *  The  term  'Continental  Shelf  Is 
used  as  referring  (a)  to  the  seabed  and  sub- 
soil of  the  submarine  areas  adjacent  to  the 
coast  but  outside  the  area  of  the  territorial 
sea,  to  a  depth  of  200  meters  or,  beyond  that 
limit,  to  where  the  depth  of  the  superjacent 
waters  admits  of  the  exploitation  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  said  areas;  (b)  to 
the  seabed  and  subsoil  of  similar  submarine 
areas  adjacent  to  the  coasts  of  islands." 

Incidentally,  the  Continental  Shelf  Con- 
vention was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  57  for,  3 
against,  and  8  abstentions. 

I  have  briefly  outlined  the  present  system 
of  international  law  or  developing  interna- 
tional law  covering  fishery  conservation  and 
jurisdiction.  The  provisions  of  the  conven- 
tions to  which  I  referred  are  being  inter- 
preted and  put  into  practical  effect  by  coun- 
tries acting  unilaterally  or  through  agree- 
ments with  other  concerned  countries. 

U.S.  POLICY 

It  Is  U.S.  policy  to  work  out  our  Interna- 
tional fishery  problems,  like  other  interna- 
tional problems,  in  accordance  with  interna- 
tional law  and  practice.  When  solutions  are 
not  provided  by  present  International  law  or 
practice,  we  seek  to  negotiate  agreements 
with  the  concerned  coimtries  which  will  pro- 
vide acceptable  solutions.  When  neither  In- 
ternational law  nor  negotiated  agreements 
are  adequate,  we  have  in  the  past,  and  I  ex- 
pect may  again  in  the  future,  seek  to  modify 
international  law  by  means  of  such  proce- 
dures as  the  1958  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 
Of  course,  to  consider  such  a  move  we  must 
have  modifications  in  mind  which  are  reason- 
able and  which  we  are  qult«  sure  will  receive 
wide  International  support. 

SOME    INTERNATIONAL    FISHERIES    PROBLEMS    OF 
THE    UNITED    STATES 

I  now  propose  to  briefly  review  some  of 
our  principal  international  fishery  problems 
in  the  field  of  conservation  and  jurisdiction. 
I  vrtll  begin  with  the  North  Pacific,  since  this 
Is  an  area  where  fisheries  are  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  economy  of  the  coastal  com- 
mtjnities  and  where  for  many  years  the  sur- 
vival of  certain  stocks  of  fish  of  great  im- 


portance to  the  area  has  been  particularly 
dependent  on  research  and  stringent  regula- 
tions  conducted  and  applied  by  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Furthermore,  the  fishery 
problems  of  this  region  appear  to  be  uncom- 
monly numerous  and  persistent. 

The  salmon  problem  involves  both  conser- 
vation and  jurisdiction.    Before  the  develon- 
ment  of  the  high  seas  salmon  fishery,  the 
problem  was  essentially  domestic  since,  with 
the  principal  exception  of  the  Fraser  River 
run.  the  United  States  and  Canada  each  man- 
aged  and   fished   the  runs  from  their  own 
rivers.     There   are   some   partial   exceptions 
to  this  which  I  will  not  go  into  now.    Since 
World  War  II  a  high  seas  salmon  fishery  by 
foreign  nationals  developed  but  the  absten- 
tion provisions  of  the  North  Pacific  Fisheries 
Convention  maintained  the  status  quo  e.x- 
cept   for   the   Bristol   Bay   red   salmon  run 
The   far-ranging  migrations  of    the  Bristol 
Bay  reds  into  the  area  of  western  Bering  Sea 
and  south  of  the  Aleutians,  where  they  inter- 
mix extensively  with  Asian  salmon,  has  made 
them  vulnerable  to  Japanese  high  seas  fish- 
ing.    Since  the  expiration  of  the  minimum 
10-year  t€rm  of  the  Convention  Japan  has 
been  seeking  modifications  that  would  elim- 
inate the  abstention  provisions  and  now  or 
in  the  future  make  more  than  Bristol  Bay 
salmon  accessible  to  Japan's  high  seas  fish- 
ery.    The  United   States   has   been   seeking 
more  protection  for  the  Bristol  Bay  salmon 
during  their  migrations  in  western  Bering 
Sea.    There  have  been  three  meetings  of  the 
parties,  Canada.  Japan,  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  to  work  out  a  new  convention. 
A  fourth  meeting  will  be  held  this  year.    The 
results  of  these  negotiations  will  be  crucial 
to  the  U.S.  salmon  Industry. 

The  halibut  problem  in  substantial  degree 
is  similar  to  salmon.  The  relation  of  the 
early  life  history  to  internal  waters  is  lack- 
ing, but  the  economic  survival  of  the  stocks 
has  been  equally  dependent  upon  the  re- 
search and  management  efforts  of  the  adja- 
cent countries,  the  United  States,  and  Can- 
ada. Since  the  yield  is  being  fully  utilized 
any  substantial  participation  in  the  fishery 
by  a  third  party  would  displace  the  equiva- 
lent United  States-Canadian  fishing  effort 
Since  World  War  II  this  fishery  has  been 
protected  from  the  expanding  Japanese  fish- 
ery in  the  eastern  North  Pacific  by  the  afore- 
mentioned abstention  provisions  of  the  North 
Pacific  Fisheries  Convention.  In  the  case  of 
halibut,  as  in  the  case  of  salmon,  Japan 
seeks  a  convention  modified  to  provide  for 
Japanese  participation  in  the  fishery.  The 
U.S.S.R.  fishes  for  groundfish  in  both  the 
eastern  Bering  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Alaska, 
but  operates  in  such  a  manner  that  halibut 
are  not  substantially  affected. 

In  the  case  of  groundfish.  U.S.  fishermen 
do  not  exploit  the  stocks  in  Bering  Sea  and 
only  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  southeastern 
gulf  of  Alaska.  U.S.  concern  regarding  these 
stocks  Is  primarily  related  to  conservation. 
We  wish  to  be  sure  that  the  countries  which 
exploit  these  stocks  will  applv  conservation 
measures  adequate  to  maintain  their  maxi- 
mum sustainable  productivity  so  that  they 
will  remain  available  to  otir  fishermen  should 
the  latter  one  day  find  It  feasible  to  exploit 
them. 

I  am  going  to  comment  on  a  fourth  prob- 
lem, fur  seals,  primarily  as  an  example  of  a 
problem  that  has  been  resolved,  at  least  for 
the  time  being.  The  solution  involves  both 
conservation  and  jurisdiction.  The  conser- 
vation program  is  worked  out  among  the 
four  countries  that  share  in  the  yield— Can- 
ada. Japan,  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States. 
The  measures  are  carried  out  by  the  coun- 
tries having  jurisdiction  over  the  area  where 
the  measures  are  applied.  Tlie  yield  is 
shared  among  the  four  countries  on  the  basis 
of  a  formula  worked  out  years  ago  which 
gave  consideration  to  actual  participation  in 
the  fishery  prior  to  the  first  agreement. 
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cnintion  of  a  fifth  problem,  king  crab,  now 

Sars  to  be  well  underway  as  the  result 

nf  the  continental  Shelf  Convention  and  bl- 

fatSl    negotiations    with    Japan    and    the 

^t^  we  move  south  in  the  eastern  Pacific 
.»  rome  to  an  area  where  the  tropical  tuna 
Lhe?y  generates  our  greatest  problem  of  the 
Astern   tropical    Pacific.     This,    by    far    the 
arSt  and  most  valuable  of  our  long-range 
fShSs,  depends  primarily  on  the  yellowfln 
S  skipjack  tunas  which  migrate  over  great 
rffstances  to  the  north  and   south  and,  we 
Sect  insofar  as  the  skipjack  Is  concerned 
S  east  to  west.     Some  16  years  ago  before 
he  tuna  fishery  had  grown  to  Its   present 
Se   foresighted  representatives  of  Gov^ern- 
'it   and    industry   anticipated    the   time 
rSn  industry  would  expand  to  make  full 
,,'se  of  the  tuna  resource  and,  If  not   con- 
trolled on  the  basis  of  extensive  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  stocks, 
could  deplete  or   destroy  the  resource   and 
with  it  the  industry  which  depended  upon 
it    They  also  recognized  that  because  of  the 
tuna's  wide  ranging  migrations  off  the  coasts 
nf  many  countries,  and  because  the  fishery 
;!as  conducted   by   a  number  of  countries, 
effective  research  and  management  must  be 
an   international    operation.     Prompted    by 
these     considerations     the     Inter-American 
Tropical   Tuna   Convention   was   negotiated 
with  Costa  Rica  In  1949.     It  is  an  open-ended 
convention  to  which  Panama,  Ecuador,  and 
Mexico  have  since  adhered.    Research  by  the 
Commission's  excellent  staff  has  shown  that 
m  recent  years  the  yellowfln  stock  has  been 
too  intensively  fished  and  that  limitations  on 
the  CPtch  are  necessary  to  prevent  further 
overfishing  and  to  restore  the  stock  to  the 
level  that  will  produce  the  maximum  sus- 
tainable vleld.    It  is  clear  th,at  to  make  such 
limitations  effective  all  countries  which  fish 
this  stock,  nonmembers  as  well  as  members 
of  the  lATTC,  must  cooperate  In  regulating 
their  fishermen.     Otherwise,  the  limitations 
on  the  catches  of  the  fishermen  of  one  coun- 
try would  provide  a  stimulus  to  Increase  the 
efforts  of  the  fishermen  of  the  noncooperat- 
Ing  country  to  supply  the  markets   which 
normallv   depended   on   the   catches   of   the 
regulated  fishermen.     Accordingly,  the  Gov- 
ernments  of   the   United   States   and   other 
lATTC   member   countries   have  been   most 
assiduously  attempting  to  enlist  the  coop- 
eration of  the  nonmember  countries.     So  far 
the  effort  has  not  been  successful  because  we 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  assurance  of 
the  cooperation  of  one  of  the  nonmember 
countries.    The  problem  is  complicated  by 
questions  of  jurisdiction  since  that  country 
claims  jurisdiction  over  the  high  seas  ex- 
tending to  a  distance  of  200  miles  or  more 
from  Its  coast.    The  end  of  this  problem  Is 
not  m  sight  and  meanwhile  the  conservation 
problem  continues  unresolved  to  the  detri- 
ment of  everyone. 

Moving  now  to  the  Northwest  Atlantic,  to 
the   waters   off   the   coast   of   New  England, 
we  find  problems  which  have  increased  great- 
ly In  seriousness  in  recent  years.     Until  re- 
cently the  international  problem  was  one  of 
conservation    measures   to   assure    the    con- 
tinued maximum  productivity  of  groundfish 
stocks,  primarily  haddock,  ocean  perch,  and 
cod.    The  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Con- 
vention was  negotiated  In  1949  to  accomplish 
this     This  Commission  has  done  some  excel- 
lent work  in  determining  and  applying  mini- 
mum mesh  size  regulations  to  protect  small 
haddock   and   cod.     However,   with   the   In- 
creasing number  of  countries  Involved  and 
the  complexity  of  the  problems,  the  delays 
in  implementation  and  problems  of  enforce- 
ment grow.     Furthermore,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  countries  and  amount  of  gear  oper- 
ated  In   areas   of    historic   U.S.    fisheries    Is 
threatening   the   survival   of   these  fisheries 
since  in  many  cases  the  yield  is  limited  and 
an  Increase  In  catch  from  the  new  operations 


of  foreign  fishermen  means  an  equivalent 
decrease  In  the  U.S.  catch.  Means  to 
ameliorate  this  situation  are  being  studied 
but  the  solution  Is  not  easy  or  clear. 

In  the  waters  off  the  South  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  States  the   International  problems   of 
the  shrimp  and  menhaden  people  are  partly 
current  and   partly  potential.    The  Ameri- 
can shrimp  fisherman  operating  on  the  high 
seas   off    the    coasts   of   Central    and    South 
America   Is  very  much  concerned  over  any 
moves  to  extend  Jurisdiction  without  regard 
to  international  law  or  accepted  international 
practice.    If  the  uncertainties  of  his  over- 
sea operations  force  him  back  to  compete 
In  the  already  fully  exploited  shrimp  fish- 
eries  along    the   U.S.   coast,   then   both   he 
and  the  fishermen  that  he  Joins  suffer  from 
the    increased   competition.    On    the    other 
hand,  the  problem  of  the  menhaden  fisher- 
man Is  potential  since  his  fishery  Is  Inshore 
and  he  Is  not  now  faced  with  competition 
from  foreign  fishermen  for  the  limited  sup- 
ply    However,  he  Is  concerned  that  such  a 
threat   should   sometime   develop   In   waters 
outside  the  present  fishery.    You  will  note 
that  moves  to  help  reassure  the  menhaden 
fishermen  may  stimulate  Increased  hazards 
for  the  shrimp  fishermen,  and  vice  versa. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  I  am  not  going  to  at- 
tempt at  this  time  to  propound  solutions 
to  these  problems.  I  would  like  to  remind 
you,  however,  that  the  problem.s  are  con- 
flicting, they  are  highly  complex  and  they 
involve  an  extensive  Intermixture  of  con- 
servation and  jurisdiction. 

You  may  be  Interested  in  how  these  prob- 
lems are  handled  In  Washington.     In  the 
Department  of  State  my  office  has  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  on  most  flshery  problems. 
If  they  are  essentially  legal  they  may  go  to 
the  legal  adviser's  office.  If  primarily  trade, 
to  the  Department's  economic  section.     My 
immediate  superior  Is  the  Under  Secretary. 
He  may  designate  his  deputy  to  coordinate 
the  work  of  my  office  with  other  areas  of 
State      At  the  moment  Governor  Harrlman 
Is  coordinating  the  work  of  my  office.    De- 
pending on  the  nature  of  the  problem  my 
office    works   with    the    geographic    bureaus 
which  have  overall  responsibility  for  the  af- 
fairs of  the  countries  concerned,  with  the 
legal  adviser's  office,  and  the  economic  sec- 
tion. ,    ,  ^, 
We  work  closelv  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Fish   and   Wildlife,  Department   of  the  In- 
terior  and  with  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries.     The  Department  of  State  has  a 
Fishing  Industry  Advisory  Committee  which 
also  Includes  representatives  of  State  govern- 
ments concerned  with  international  fishery 
problems.    Tills  committee  meets  once  a  year, 
or  more  often  if  circumstances  warrant  It.  to 
consider  with  State  and  Interior  Department 
representatives  go«rnment  policy  on  Inter- 
national fishery  problems  and  specific  courses 
of  action  on  particular  problems.    This  pro- 
vides the  industry  advisers  with  information 
on  the  ramifications  of  the  fishery  problems, 
much  of  which  is  not  pubhc  knowledge,  and 
provides   government   with    information   on 
the  details  of   Industry  operations  and  the 
impact  on  these  operations  of  various  courses 
of  action  that  might  be  considered.    The  In- 
formation and  advice  of  this  group  has  been 
invaluable  In  shaping  government  policy  and 
where  the  interests  of  various  segments  of 
the  Industry  are  confiictlng,  finding  a  course 
of  action  which  best  reconciles  the  various 
interests  and  which  all  can  support.    Many 
Members  of  Congress  are  Interested  m  these 
problems  and  their  assistance  Is  Invaluable 
in  many  of  the  actions  we  undertake. 

Taking  these  activities  all  together  I  think 
one  can  conclude  that  International  fishery 
problems  do  get  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention  in  Washington.  The  object  of  all 
this  activity,  of  course,  Is  to  find  solutions 
which  further  U.S.  Interests  and  which  are 
consistent  with  International  law  and  ac- 
cepted International  practice. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  OF  SENA- 
TOR WILLIAMS  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  article  for  one  of  the  fine  news- 
papers of  New  Jersey,  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger,  Senator  Williams  of  New  Jersey 
outlined  his  legislative  program  for  the 
coming  .session. 

Although  he  is  especially  well  known 
for  his  deep  knowledge  of  urban  affairs, 
his  interests  are  wide.  As  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor, 
he  has  waged  a  valiant  fight  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  forgotten  Americans  who 
harvest  our  crops;  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Frauds  and  Mis- 
representations Affecting  the  Elderly,  he 
has  done  fine  work  in  exposing  the 
frauds  and  quacks  who  prey  on  our  sen- 
ior citizens. 

In  this  interesting  article,  Senator 
Williams  eloquently  discusses  these  and 
other  problems.  Most  important,  he 
shows  his  profound  concern  with  build- 
ing and  improving  our  educational  sys- 
tem, surely  the  cornerstone  of  the  Great 
Society.  .,,  ^      , .   . 

I  am  sure  his  thoughts  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  all  Senators;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  from  the  New- 
ark Star -Ledger  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered, to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
I  From  the  Newark  (N.J.)    Star-Ledger,  Jan. 

24,  1965] 
Time  Running  Out  on  Our  Urban  Areas 
In  the  exciting  opening  days  of  the  new 
session  of  Congress,  the  Great  Society  has 
ceased  to  be  a  good  campaign  slogan  and  has 
become  a  tangible  and  practicable  goal.  In 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  and  his 
health  and  education  messages.  President 
Johnson  has  already  outlined  some  of  the 
important  legislation  which  will  provide  the 
building  blocks  for  the  Great  Society  of 
tomorrow. 

The  legislation  on  which  the  Congress  wUl 
act  in  the  coming  months  will  be  of  trenien- 
dous  importance  to  the  citizens  of  New 
Jersey  As  the  Senator  from  a  rapidly  grow- 
InK  and  highly  tirbanized  State,  I  was  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  Johnson  administration  s 
awareness  of  the  needs  and  problems  of  our 
great  cities.  More  than  85  percent  of  New 
Jersey's  population  lives  within  meuopolitan 
areas,  and  in  the  years  ahead  the  vast  major- 
itv  of  all  America's  population  will  Uve  m 
cities  The  Congress  and  Uie  President 
know  that  time  is  running  out  for  our  great 
urban  areas,  and  unless  we  act  now.  future 
generations  will  spend  their  lives  In  an  ugly 
amalgamation  of  asphalt  and  concrete. 

New  Jersey  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  super- 
city  which  will  one  day  spread  from  Boston 
to  Washington.  My  chief  goal  as  a  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  will  be  to  make  sure 
that  our  cities  are  beautiful,  healthful,  and 
happy  places  in  which  to  live  and  work.  As 
President  Johnson  phrased  It  so  eloquent- 
ly In  his  state  of  the  Union  message: 

"An  educated  and  healthy  people  require 
surroundings  In  harmony  with  their  hopes. 
"In  our  urban  areas  the  central  problem 
today  Is  to  protect  and  restore  man's  satis- 
faction m  belonging  to  a  community  where 
he  can  find  security  and  significance." 

This  vrtll  be  the  central  theme  of  my  work 
In  Congress.  ^      .  .     ♦ 

The  major  legislation  which  the  President 
has  proposed  so  far  strikes  directly  at  the 
problems  of  our  cities.  In  his  education 
message.  President  Johnson  has  proposed  bold 
and  imaginative  answers  to  the  education^ 
needs    of    our    children.    This    $1.5    billion 
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package  will  pour  more  than  $24  million 
Into  New  Jersey's  school  system  and  of  this 
almost  $18  million  will  be  used  for  the  edu- 
cation of  children  of  low  income  families. 
Money  will  be  allotted  to  those  school  dis- 
tricts where  large  number  of  families  are 
living  on  poverty  level  incomes. 

In  addition,  preschool  programs  will  be 
started  to  enable  the  slum  child — often  a 
year  behind  the  average  child  In  academic 
achievement — to  receive  the  most  benefit 
from  his  formal  schooling.  Three  million 
dollars  will  go  toward  Improving  school  li- 
braries and  for  making  more  and  better  text- 
books available  to  New  Jersey  schoolchil- 
dren. Supplementary  education  centers, 
which  will  provide  specialized  services  In 
language  and  science  training,  guidance 
counseling,  programs  for  the  handicapped, 
and  social  work  services  will  be  established 
throtigh  grants  to  the  State  totaling  more 
than  $3  million.  I  have  Joined  with  Sena- 
tor Morse  In  cosponsorlng  a  bill,  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
which  will  go  far  toward  accomplishing  this 
necessary  strengthening  and  Improving  of 
the  educational  quality  and  opportunities  of 
our  Nation's  schools. 

WIDE  COVERAGE 

The  education  program  covers  the  entire 
spectrum  of  educational  need.  In  this  age 
of  automation,  a  high  school  diploma  Is  no 
longer  a  luxury,  It  is  a  necessity.  The  pov- 
erty act  work  study  programs,  to  provide 
part-time  emploj-ment  to  keep  potential  high 
school  dropouts  In  school,  are  already  at  work 
In  New  Jersey.  But  we  must  make  sure  that 
the  talented  high  school  graduate  is  able 
to  go  on  to  college  or  to  a  technical  school. 

Last  year,  I  offered  a  bill  to  provide  schol- 
arships and  low-cost,  guaranteed  loans  to 
students.  Under  this  proposal,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  paid  part  of  the  student's 
Interest  costs.  I  am  happy  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  now  adopted  this  approach 
to  college  student  aid.  and  the  President  lias 
recommended  similar  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress in  this  session. 

There  are  two  other  educational  proposals 
In  which  I  have  a  deep  Interest.  While  the 
cold  war  continues,  many  of  our  young  men 
wiU  have  their  education  interrupted  by  mil- 
lUry  service  and  they  will  all  too  "often 
serve  their  country's  defense  at  the  risk  of 
their  own  lives.  Therefore,  during  my  serv- 
ice In  the  Senate.  I  have  contlnuallv  fought 
for  a  "cold  war  GI  bill"  which  wUl  allow 
today's  veteran  to  continue  and  to  complete 
his  education. 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  our  youth  ever 
have  to  perform  military  service.  Their  con- 
temporaries are  able  to  begin  their  careers 
or  pursue  their  education  without  this  in- 
terruption. The  cold  war  GI  bill  would  en- 
able the  veteran  to  make  up  for  his  lost 
time,  and  to  begin  his  working  life  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  nonveteran.  Again 
In  this  session,  I  have  sponsored  legislation 
to  create  an  education  program  for  cold  war 
veterans. 

DIRECTION    NEED 

The  Increasing  participation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  our  Nation's  education 
has  created  a  need  for  a  high-level  position 
to  direct  and  coordinate  our  educational  ac- 
tivities. At  present,  almost  42  different  gov- 
ernment agencies  administer  various  educa- 
tional programs.  I  have  Joined  wit*  my  col- 
league. Senator  RxBicorr,  a  former  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  spon- 
soring a  bill  to  establish  a  Cabinet-level  De- 
partment of  Education.  The  new  Secretary 
of  Education  would  coordinate  and  super- 
vise the  educational  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  undertake  the  long-range  planning 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  work  close- 
ly with  States  and  local  communities  to  Im- 
prove our  educational  systems. 

The  Nation's  health  Is  another  area  Into 
which  we  can  and  must  channel  our  vast 
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resources.  An  adequate,  soundly  financed 
program  of  medical  care  for  our  elderly  com- 
bined with  a  rise  In  social  seciu-ity  bene- 
fits, will  ease  the  financial  burdens  of  re- 
tirement which  now  weigh  so  heavily  on  our 
18  million  citizens  over  65. 

More  than  half  of  our  elderly  citizens  now 
have  no  health  Insurance  at  all,  and  many 
of  the  private  policies  for  old-age  health  in- 
surance pay  inadequate  benefits.  Medicare 
will  protect  the  savings  and  incomes  of  the 
elderly  from  being  wiped  out  by  crushing 
medical  expenses,  and  will  prevent  parents 
from  imposing  tragic  financial  demands  on 
their  children. 

To  me  one  of  the  most  exciting  health 
measures  to  come  before  the  Congress  is  the 
proposal  to  create  regional  medical  centers. 
Under  a  5-year  program,  these  regional  cen- 
ters would  provide  specialized  services  for  the 
treatment  of  major  killers  such  as  heart  dis- 
ease, strokes,  and  cancer.  Affiliated  with 
medical  schools,  these  centers  could  develop 
and  try  out  new  techniques  for  eliminating 
these  age-old  destroyers  of  life.  They  would 
be  centers  for  a  coordinated  and  concen- 
trated attack  on  disease. 

With  ovu"  renewed  determination  to  im- 
prove the  life  of  our  cities,  I  am  confident 
that  a  Cabinet-level  post  to  deal  with  urban 
affairs  will  be  established  this  year.  I  was 
-most  encouraged  that  the  President  called 
for  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message.  Such  a  department  would 
make  our  efforts  to  build  better  housing,  and 
better  commuter  transit  systems  even  more 
effective. 

One  bill  of  the  greatest  Importance  to  me 
as  a  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  the  Immigra- 
tion Reform  Act.  New  Jersey  Is  a  State  where 
citizens  from  many  lands  live  and  work  to- 
gether; the  national  heritages  of  these  differ- 
ent countries  have  made  a  vital  contribution 
to  our  progress  and  our  culture. 

As  this  brief  review  has  indicated,  this 
session  will  be  busy  and  active.  This  is  a 
time  of  hope  for  America.  Although  we  must 
continue  to  resist  vigorously  the  encroach- 
ment of  communism  on  the  free  world,  cold 
war  tensions  are  gradually  easing.  Defense 
spendmg  has  leveled  off,  and  this  vear  will 
be  reduced  by  about  $300  million.  Although 
this  poses  problems  for  some  Industries.  It 
will  mean  that  in  the  years  ahead  we  can 
devote  an  Increasing  share  of  our  national 
wealth  to  meeting  the  health,  education,  and 
housing  needs  of  our  great  Nation.  Although 
it  WiU  be  a  long  time  before  we  reach  a  truly 
peaceful  world,  at  long  last  we  can  begin  to 
beat  our  swords  of  war  into  the  ploughshares 
of  peace. 


SIR  WINSTON  CHURCHILL 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  share  the 
loss  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  death  of  Winston  Churchill,  and 
join  them  in  public  acknowledgment  of 
his  contributions  to  our  times.  His 
leadership  at  a  time  of  great  danger  to 
the  freedom  of  nations  and  men  is  a 
matter  of  history  and  his  place  in  it  Is 
secure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  tribute  to  Winston 
Churchill,  the  wartime  leader  and  the 
man,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  25,  1965] 
Sir  Winston  Chtjbchill 

The  power  and  the  glory  are  gone,  the 
soaring    oratory,    the    eloquent    pen,    the 


cherubic  face,  the  Impish  twinkle  In  his  eyes 
the  Jaunty  cigar,  the  vitality  that  sparkwl  a 
world. 

One  measure  of  Churchill's  greatness  is 
that  no  one  today,  now  that  the  blaze  of  his 
genius  has  subsided  Into  dust  and  ashes 
need  explain  or  describe  or  grope  for  words' 
He  is  one  of  those  rare  figures  in  history 
who  stand  like  skyscrapers  above  the  merely 
great.  Usually  history  waits  to  recognize  ita 
supreme  leaders,  but  there  is  no  need  to  wait 
In  Churchill's  case. 

He  was  Britain's  glory  In  a  special  way,  for 
he  somehow  managed  to  personify  what  is 
magnificent  in  the  English  race,  and  what  is 
most  appealing— John  Bull  with  imperfec- 
tions and  eccentricities,  but  with  the  cour- 
age, the  doggedness,  the  loyalty,  the  strength 
Many  who  sought  to  Isolate  the  essential 
quality  of  his  greatness  fastened  upon  the 
astonishing  vitality.  Never  was  there  a  man 
so  durable,  so  Indefatigable,  so  Indomitable. 
It  is  almost  incredible  that  there  was  a  man 
among  us  yesterday  who  rode  In  the  charge 
of  the  21st  Lancers  at  Omdurman  and  was 
a  Member  of  Parliament  under  Queen  Vic- 
toria, who  served  as  his  nation's  Prime  Mln- 
ister  as  late  as  1955. 

Yet,  durability  and  vitality  are  not  in 
themselves  a  guarantee  of  greatness.  They 
only  assured  him  life  and  dominance  at  a 
moment  of  history  when  all  his  gifts  and 
those  of  his  people  could  combine  to  pro- 
duce the  miracle  of  Britain  In  the  Second 
World  War. 

There  was  some  quality  of  anticlimax 
about  the  rest.  When  the  Great  War  was 
won,  Winston  Churchill  was  rejected  as  his 
nation's  leader.  A  few  of  his  military  com- 
manders were  critical  in  their  memoirs  of 
some  of  his  wartime  decisions — as  an  earlier 
generation  had  been  critical  of  his  GallipcJi 
campaign  In  1915-16. 

A  decade  ago  his  work  was  done,  in  the 
sense  that  he  no  longer  had  the  strength  to 
carry  on  in  his  beloved  House  of  Commons, 
although  he  remained  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment almost  to  the  end.  In  some  ways  the 
whole  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  did  go  on  writing  and,  In 
fact,  the  fourth  and  last  volume  of  his 
monumental  "History  of  the  English-Speak- 
ing Peoples"  was  published  only  in  1958. 
Writing  for  him  was  always  an  avocation 
although  for  years  he  had  to  make  a  living 
out  of  it  and  wrote  superbly. 

He  was,  too,  an  orator  whose  speeches  were 
never  dull  and  sometimes  reached  the  most 
inspiring  heights  of  which  our  language  la 
capable.  Like  Shakespeare,  he  will  be  "full 
of  quotations"  so  long  as  the  English  lan- 
guage lives.  But  no  one  in  later  generations 
will  ever  recapture  the  thrill  that  came  to  us, 
listening  over  the  radio  in  moments  of  glory 
and  agony,  as  we  heard  Winston  Churchill  "" 
speak  of  "blood,  toll,  tears  and  sweat,"  of 
"their  finest  hour,"  of  fighting  on  the 
beaches.  In  the  fields.  In  the  streets,  of  so 
much  being  owed  by  so  many  to  so  few. 

In  the  sweet,  sad  process  of  looking  back 
we  have  the  consolation  of  these  memories. 
A  man  like  Winston  Churchill  makes  every- 
one a  part  of  his  life,  as  If  a  little  of  that 
greatness  were  shared  by  each  of  us.  That 
he  should  have  been  half-American  as  well 
as  "all  English"  was  a  special  source  of  pleas- 
ure to  Americans.  Nowhere  beyond  his  na- 
tive land  will  he  be  more  sincerely  mourned 
than  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
these  United  States. 

Winston  Churchill  was  the  glory  of  a  tre- 
mendous era  In  history  encompassed  by  the 
two  World  Wars.  He  leaves  one  feeling  that 
an  age  has  gone  into  history  with  him. 
Years  ago  he  wrote  that  he  gave  "sincere 
thanks  to  the  high  gods  for  the  gift  of  exist- 
ence." We,  too,  have  reason  to  be  thankful 
for  that  gift. 

One  would  like  to  think  of  his  passing  in 
terms  jotted  down  In  a  notebook  by  another 
supremely  great  hiunan  being,  Leonardo  da 
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rmcl-  "Just  as  a  day  well  spent  brings  happy 
sSp.'  BO  a  life  well  spent  brings  happy 
death."  __^_^^^^___ 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  UKRAINIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  cruelty  with  which  man 
will  treat  his  fellow  man  often  over- 
whelms me.  In  recent  years  we  have 
seen  too  many  tragic  examples  of  cruel 
oppression,  of  snatching  long  fought  for 
and  hard  won  freedom  from  nations  that 
were  just  beginning  to  learn  what  this 
greatest  of  possessions  really  means. 

Forty-seven  years  ago  the  determined 
nation  of  Ukraine  finally  won  its  inde- 
pendence after  several  hundred  difficult, 
strife-filled  years.  This  liberty  was  well 
earned.  Only  a  people  dedicated  to  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  stouthearted 
enough  to  persevere  years  of  fighting 
and  torment  could  have  mustered  the 
strength  to  bring  their  great  dream  of 
freedom  into  being.  The  determined 
and  strong  people  of  the  Ukraine  had 
these  qualities.  On  January  22,  1918, 
the  word  was  spread  across  this  brave 
little  nation,  "Freedom  had  come." 

Freedom,  indeed,  had  come,  but  it  was 
short  lived.  A  mere  2  years  after  their 
precious  achievement,  the  bold  people  of 
the  Ukraine  felt  the  iron  gauntlet  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  every  vestige  of  free- 
dom in  their  land  was  destroyed. 

The  ruthless  and  imperialistic  oppres- 
sion of  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  by  the 
Communist  dictators  in  Moscow  has  not 
and  will  not  be  forgotten.  The  people 
of  the  Ukraine  will  not  be  stopped  in 
their  desire  for  freedom  by  the  point  of 
the  Soviet  sword. 

On  this  47th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian 
independence,  it  is  the  obligation  of  all 
freedom-loving  peoples  to  rededicate 
themselves  to  the  task  of  freeing  all 
captive  peoples  throughout  the  world 
and  ending  once  and  for  all  time  the 
enslavement  of  our  fellow  men. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  several 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


WATER  QUALITY  ACT  OP  1965 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  5,  Senate  bill  4,  the  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1965,  which  was  made  the  unfin- 
ished business  yesterday. 


The  PRESIDING  OEPICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGisLA'nvE  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  4) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  added  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill. 

It  is  long  past  time  for  the  Congress 
to  legislate  the  policy  under  which  for- 
eign aid  and  food  for  peace  is  admin- 
istered. In  fact.  Congress  tried  to  avoid 
this  very  situation  2  years  ago  by  adding 
the  so-called  "aggressors"  amendment  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill.  In  it,  aggression  was 
defined  so  as  to  bring  about  a  termina- 
tion of  aid  when  a  recipient  undertook 
aggressive  adventures  against  other  re- 
cipients of  our  aid. 

But  the  executive  branch  has  ignored 
the  letter  and  the  purpose  of  that  amend- 
ment. "Don't  mention  countries"  they 
always  tell  us  when  we  review  aid  legisla- 
tion. So  we  did  not  mention  any  coun- 
tries in  the  "aggressors"  amendment, 
whereupon  they  have  simply  ignored  It. 

Had  the  administration  followed  the 
directive  of  extending  no  aid  and  making 
no  sales  under  Public  Law  480  to  a  nation 
guilty  of  aggression  against  other  nations 
friendly  to  the  United  States  we  would 
not  be  compelled  now  to  specify  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  The  refusal  of 
the  administration  to  enforce  the  ag- 
gressor amendment  requires  Congress  to 
take  further  action. 

Interference  in  the  President's  direc- 
tion of  foreign  policy?  That  is  the  ob- 
jection raised  by  the  administration. 
Such  an  objection  is  unsound.  This  is 
not  a  foreign  policy  matter  for  which 
the  President  is  responsible  under  the 
Constitution. 

This  Is  a  statute.  I  say  most  respect- 
fully that  there  is  a  crying  need  for  a 
refresher  course  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  the  very  elementary  principles 
of  the  setup  of  this  form  of  government. 
They  apparently  do  not  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  the  separation-of-powers 
doctrine.  They  apparently  do  not  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  government  by 
law.  They  apparently  do  not  compre- 
hend what  they  teach  the  children  from 


the  grade  schools  through  their  post- 
graduate courses  in  college,  that  this  is 
a  system  of  government  by  three  coordi- 
nate, coequal  branches  of  goverimient. 
This  is  not  a  government  of  presidential 
supremacy,  of  executive  supremacy. 
The  American  people  must  be  on  guard 
against  this  trend  in  this  Republic.  Year 
after  year,  we  are  marching  farther  down 
the  road  toward  a  government  by  presi- 
dential supremacy  in  the  United  States. 
People  should  read  their  history.  When 
societies  in  the  past  followed  that  course 
of  action,  they  ended  by  losing  the  free- 
dom of  the  people.  They  moved  into  a 
police  state,  taking  one  form  or  another 
of  executive  supremacy. 

As  we  move  into  the  historic  debate  on 
foreign  aid  this  year,  this  is  one  Senator 
that  will  continue  to  fight  to  place  checks 
upon  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov-* 
ernment  in  connection  with  the  admin- 
istration of  foreign  aid.  Foreign  aid 
rests  upon  a  statute.  Senators  in  this 
body  cannot  continue  to  abdicate  their 
responsibility  to  direct  the  executive 
branch  of  this  Government  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  foreign  aid.  Why,  for 
the  past  2  years,  we  received  committee 
reports  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  which  set  out  one  criticism 
of  foreign  aid  after  another.  But  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  refused 
to  do  anything  about  their  own  criti- 
cisms. The  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  in 
committee  reports  for  the  past  2  years, 
has  said  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government:  "If  you  do  not  do  some- 
thing about  these  criticisms,  you  are  go- 
ing to  be  in  trouble  in  your  next  foreign 
aid  biU." 

Here  is  one  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  who  will  challenge 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  this 
year  to  do  something  about  its  own  crit- 
icisms of  foreign  aid.  I  shall  Insist  that 
they  stop  passing  the  buck  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  with  a 
slap  on  the  wrist  and  saying:  "If  you 
do  not  do  something  about  it,  you  are  go- 
ing to  have  trouble  with  foreign  aid." 

Let  me  say  to  this  administration  that 
it  is  in  trouble  over  foreign  aid  across 
this  country  from  hamlet  to  hamlet.  The 
issue  that  has  been  raised  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  presents  to  us  now 
the  first  call  to  action  in  carrying  out 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  responsibil- 
ities of  Congress — to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  American  people  in  the  administra- 
tion of  all  types  of  foreign  aid. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  statute.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  Congress  to  see  that 
the  policy  and  purpose  of  the  statute  are 
clearly  set  forth  and  carried  out.  With- 
out a  statute  authorizing  the  President  to 
administer  Public  Law  480,  there  would 
be  no  sales  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
or  to  anyone  else. 

Congress  has  created  the  program,  and 
Congress  can  end  the  program  without 
interfering  one  whit  in  the  President's 
foreign  policy  functions. 

Let  no  one  tell  me  that  It  Is  a  matter 
of  tying  the  President's  hands.  It  Is  a 
matter  of  fulfilling  our  own  responsibil- 
ities. 

The  concept  that  Congress  can  create 
and  maintain  by  law  an  International  aid 
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program,  and  then  wash  its  hands  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  results  is  not  going 
to  be  accepted  by  the  voters  who  sent  us 
here. 

A  repudiation  of  our  commitment  un- 
der Pubhc  Law  480?  That  is  what  the 
administration  was  alibiing  as  of  yester- 
day afternoon.  I  say  that  when  Colonel 
Nasser  spit  in  the  eye  of  the  United  States 
he  terminated  the  commitment.  The 
longer  we  allow  Nasser  to  wipe  his  feet 
upon  us,  the  more  we  prove  he  is  right 
when  he  claims  that  aid  from  the  West 
is  a  right,  yes,  a  right,  of  the  less  de- 
veloped nations. 

There  is  being  developed  in  the  world 
today,  on  the  part  of  the  less  developed 
nations,  propaganda  that  they  are  en- 
titled, as  a  matter  of  right,  to  aid  from 
this  country.  Taking  this  position, 
Nassers  insults,  his  open  aggression 
against  our  friends,  and  his  attacks  upon 
American  property,  public  and  private, 
are  Nasser's  way  of  proving  to  his  own 
people,  to  the  Arab  world,  and  to  all  the 
undeveloped  nations  that  those  who  de- 
mand tribute  from  the  United  States  will 
get  it. 

The  Department  of  State  has  been 
helping  him  to  prove  his  case.  It  insists 
that  there  should  be  no  standards  for 
food  for  peace.  The  State  Department 
has  been  Nasser's  patsy,  as  it  has  been 
Sukarno's.  But  Congress  is  not.  And 
only  in  Congress  acts  by  adopting  the 
House  amendment  will  we  establish  that 
the  American  people  are  not,  either. 

Unless  we  are  firm  on  this  matter,  we 
of  Congress  are  going  to  confirm  that  any 
and  all  smalltime  Mussolinis  of  this 
world  have  a  claim  to  American  food  and 
to  American  aid  with  no  obligation 
whatsoever  on  their  part  to  use  it  wisely 
or  in  confoi-mity  with  American  objec- 
tives. 

This  amendment  is  no  interference 
with  the  affairs  of  another  nation.  Nas- 
ser is  free  to  run  his  country  and  its 
foreign  affairs  as  he  likes.  But  we  do 
not  have  to  help  him  do  it.  That  is  the 
test.  We  do  not  have  to  help  every  gov- 
ernment do  whatever  it  takes  a  fancy  to. 
Nasser  can  tell  us  to  go  jump  in  the  lake, 
he  can  burn  our  libraries,  invade  Ye- 
men, and  aid  the  Congo  rebels.  But  we 
do  not  have  to  subsidize  all  these  things. 

Unless  we  act  now.  we  are  going  to 
have  all  the  Nassers  of  the  next  hundred 
years  in  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America,  and 
the  Middle  East  putting  in  their  claim 
on  American  money  and  food  as  their 
rightful  due. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress,  as 
the  House  has  already  done,  to  file  a 
caveat  in  the  form  of  the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  House.  The  State  De- 
partment is  trying  to  sell  the  propaganda 
to  the  American  people  that  in  some  way, 
somehow,  we  are  under  some  kind  of 
contractual  commitment.  It  is  an  ele- 
mentary principle  of  contract  law  that 
when  one  party  to  a  contract  follows  a 
course  of  action  that  violates  the  terms  of 
the  contract,  that  party  abrogates  the 
contract. 

In  my  judgment,  the  course  of  conduct 
of  Nasser  constitutes  an  abrogation  of 
any  commitment  which  the  State  De- 


partment alleges  the  U.S.  Government 
has  made  in  this  matter. 

}The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to 
meet  this  issue,  and  I  am  ready  to  have 
it  met.  I  am  ready  to  have  the  Members 
of  Congress  cast  their  vote.  If  Congress 
wants  to  follow  a  course  of  action  that  I 
consider  to  be  an  abdication  of  our  re- 
sponsibility under  the  legislative  respon- 
sibility it  took  unto  itself  when  it  passed 
the  authorization  bill,  let  those  who  will 
so  vote  answer  to  the  people  who  sent 
them  here. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  .MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  For  the  purpose  of 
information,  what  is  the  present  lan- 
guage of  Public  Law  480  with  respect  to 
the  discretionaiy  right  of  the  administra- 
tion to  send  food  to  the  various  nations 
of  the  world?  Secondly,  why  was  the 
House  amendment  necessary? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  cannot  give  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  off  the  top  of  my  head, 
the  exact  language.  But  clearly  any  dis- 
cretionai-y  language  would  in  no  way 
prevent  Congress  from  exercising  its 
function  by  stopping  the  delivery  of  food 
when  a  country  with  a  little  dictator  fol- 
lows such  a  course  of  action  as  Nasser 
has  followed  against  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  see  how  we  could  possibly  justify 
sending  to  Egypt  at  the  present  time 
food  of  the  great  value  called  for  in  the 
aid  program  until  Nasser  mends  his  ways. 

In  my  judgment,  we  cannot  permit 
these  little  dictators  to  turn  the  United 
States  into  a  shoewiping  rag.  but  that 
is  what  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  About  2  weeks  ago,  I 
made  a  statement  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  after  the  newspapers  had  re- 
peatedly carried  stories  about  our 
libraries,  embassies,  and  properties  be- 
ing destroyed  in  foreign  lands.  My 
statement  related  to  the  assault  upon  our 
honor  and  the  destruction  of  our  prop- 
erty in  Egypt.  At  that  time,  I  stated 
that  unless  we  did  something  about  it 
we  would  be  giving  encouragement  to 
people  all  over  the  world — in  spite  of 
our  generosity  in  helping  them — to  tear 
down  our  flag,  to  destroy  our  embassies, 
to  burn  up  our  libraries,  and  we  would 
do  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  With  regard  to  Egypt, 
I  have  felt  that  Nasser  wanted  to  take 
our  aid,  but  at  every  critical  moment  he 
declares  himself  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
course  of  action  followed  by  our  enemies. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  just  mentioned  that  Egypt 
is  being  ujsed  as  a  corridor  to  send  Red 
Chinese  and  Russian  equipment  into  the 
Congo. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  also  a  training  cen- 
ter area. 

Mr.  IxAUSCHE.  It  is  sending  in  mili- 
tary equipment  to  Algeria,  Egypt,  Ghana, 
and  the  Sudan,  which  is  creating  a  new 
problem  for  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  understand  it. 
We  believe  that  by  suffering  these  slaps 


in  the  face,  by  suffering  the  repudiation 
of  our  principles  and  still  allowing  our 
bounty  and  generosity  to  become  the 
source  of  aid  to  them,  we  are  helping 
our  country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio.  Let  me  say  to  him  that 
I  intend  to  speak  only  briefly  today  on 
this  situation.  I  have  made  this  brief 
statement  which  is  my  answer  to  the 
propaganda  drive  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Rusk,  on  yesterday,  to  try  to 
persuade  Congress  to  abdicate  what  I 
consider  to  be  its  responsibilities  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  lawmaking. 

I  shall  speak  at  much  greater  length, 
from  time  to  time,  during  this  session 
of  Congress,  as  we  move  into  the  historic 
debate  on  foreign  aid,  because  I  happen 
to  believe  that  this  is  the  year  in  which 
Congress  must  return  to  its  exercise  of 
the  authority  available  to  it  in  regard 
to  the  foreign  aid  program. 

In  one  of  those  early  speeches — and  I 
am  working  on  one  now — I  shall  discuss 
developments  in  Latin  America.  I  shall 
speak  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Latin-American  Affairs.  But  there 
are  certain  forces  in  Latin  America  that 
seem  to  feel  that  they  should  be  con- 
sidered now  as  being  entitled  to  aid  from 
us  in  regard  to  certain  kinds  of  aid  as 
a  matter  of  right. 

Watch  out  for  it.  because  they  will  try 
to  single  us  out  and  hold  us  up  to  the 
world  as  a  countiT  walking  out  on  some 
kind  of  obligation. 

This  year,  we  had  better  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  in  connection  with  for- 
eign aid  we  are  going  to  help  those  will- 
ing to  help  themselves  in  cooperation 
with  us. 

We  are  willing  to  help  with  loans  on 
sound  investments.  Of  course,  we  are 
going  to  carry  out  our  great  humani- 
tarian obligations  to  be  of  assistance  to 
people  in  times  of  great  tragedy  or  of 
starvation,  and  so  forth ;  but  we  had  bet- 
ter watch  out,  the  way  the  Public  Law 
480  program  is  being  handled,  to  make 
certain  that  we  do  not  establish  certain 
precedents  of  policy  that  we  will  rue  in 
the  not  too  distant  future. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  that  Congress  has  alto- 
gether too  frequently  been  abdicating 
Its  responsibility  and  transferring  it  to 
the  executive  branch  under  the  guise  of 
the  use  of  discretionary  power:  that  is. 
we  write  into  laws  a  broad  authority  for 
the  executive  branch  to  adopt  a  course 
that  is  inconsistent  with  what  was  ini- 
tially intended  in  the  passing  of  those 
laws.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  this  abdication  of  responsi- 
bility does  not  only  reside  in  the  foreign 
aid  program;  it  resides  in  countless  other 
programs  when  we  give  broad  power  to 
the  various  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Goverrmient  to  practically 
become  legislative  bodies  through  regu- 
lations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  can  say 
that  over  and  over  again.  He  is  so  right. 
It  is  one  phase  of  the  march  down  the 
road  toward  goverrmient  of  executive 
supremacy  in  this  country.  I  am  for 
checking  it. 


BORROWINGS      IN      THE      UNITED 
STATES    BY    THE    WORLD    BANK 
AND       OTHER       INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY   ORGANIZATIONS 
Mr    MORSE.     Mr.  President,  a  few 
davs  ago  I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  some  criticism  of  the  policies  of 
the  US.  Treasui-y  Department  in  con- 
nection with  borrowing  in  the  United 
States  on  the  part  of  the  World  Bank  and 
other  international  monetary  organiza- 
tions. 

I  have  received  a  very  much  appreci- 
ated letter  on  this  subject  from  Repre- 
sentative •  Henry  S.  Reuss.  His  letter 
and  the  enclosure  in  it  show  that  Repre- 
sentative Reuss  is  concerned  about  some 
of  the  same  phases  of  the  same  problem 
that  I  mentioned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  m 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  point, 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  a  statement 
which  Representative  Reuss  released  in 
the  form  of  a  press  release  on  January 
15.  1965,  entitled  "Reuss  'Regrets'  World 
Bank  Borrowing  in  United  States." 

I  highly  commend  Representative 
Reuss'  comment,  and  I  want  him  to 
know  that  I  associate  myself  with  his 
views. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Reuss  "Regrets"  World  Bank  Borrowing 
IN  United  States 
The  United  States  must  make  additional 
efforts  to  eliminate  its  balance-of-payments 
deficit,  Representative  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Finance  and  of  the  Joint  Senate- 
House  Subcommittee  on  International  Ex- 
change and  PajTnents,  said  today. 

Despite  the  interest  equalization  tax  in 
effect  throughout  1964.  Reuss  raid,  "capital 
outflow  from  the  United  States  to  the  sur- 
plus reserve  and  payments  countries  of 
Western  Europe  is  still  too  large.  We  ought 
to  be  doing  everything  possible  to  discourage 
capital  outflow  from  this  country  to  areas 
like  the  Common  Market.  If  need  be,  we 
must  curb  long-term  bank  loans  and  bal- 
looning private  direct  investments  in  such 
countries.  It  is  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  not  the  United  States,  who  should 
currently  be  doing  the  major  job  of  capital 
e.xport." 

Reuss  also  said:  "Our  basic  balance-of- 
pavTnents  position  has  shown  steady  improve- 
ment, with  a  record  merchandise  trade  sur- 
plus currently  running  nearly  $7  billion  per 
year.  The  high  fourth  quarter  overall  defi- 
cit estimated  to  have  been  at  the  annual 
rate  of  $4  to  $5  billion  was  due  almost  en- 
tirely to  a  bunching  of  Canadian  borrowing, 
exempt  from  the  interest  equalization  tax, 
and  the  deferral  of  payments  by  Britain  on 
a  U.S.  loan.  A  major  part  of  the  remaining 
basic  deficit  of  $2  to  $2.5  billion  (annual 
rate)  is  due  to  a  susUined  high  volume  of 
private  capital  outflow  from  this  country 
and  the  absence  of  an  equalizing  outflow 
from  the  surplus  rich  countries  of  Europe. 

"Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  It 
unwise  for  the  U.S.  Government  to  allow  the 
World  Bank  to  sell  Its  $200  million  bond  is- 
sue in  New  York  this  week.  When  I  first 
heard  of  this  proposed  borrowing  last  slim- 
mer. I  urged  the  Treasvury  to  deny  the 
World  Bank  access  to  our  capital  market  at 
this  time.  Though  it  had  the  clear  power 
to  do  so,  the  Treasury  disagreed  with  me. 

"While  some  part  of  the  new  $200  million 
bond  issue  can  result  In  Increased  U.S.  ex- 
ports, there  is  a  substantial  net  addition 
to  our  deficit.    Because  World  Bank  money 


is  lent  only  as  'hard  loans'  to  creditworthy 
borrowers.  Including  relatively  well-off  coun- 
tries like  Japan  and  Norway,  It  could  afford 
to  borrow  money  from  the  European  capital 
market  at  higher  interest  rates,  and  it  would 
be  welcome  there  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
By  confining  its  bond  borrowing  to  Europe, 
the  World  Bank  could  help  to  reduce  the 
pa3mients  Imbalance  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe  as  well  as  to  Increase  its 
lendable  capital. 

"It  should  be  part  of  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments program  on  limiting  capital  outflow 
to  divert  borrowers  like  the  World  Bank  or 
the  developed  countries  to  other  capital 
markets.  We  also  have  an  equal  responsi- 
bility to  save  our  capital  resources  for  coun- 
tries which  could  not  qualify  for  World  Bank 
or  private  capital  loans  and  for  those  in 
balance-of-payments  difficulties." 


WATER   QUALITY   ACT   OF    1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  4  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
to  establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  to  provide  grants 
for   research  and  development,   to  in- 
crease grants  for  construction  of  mu- 
nicipal sewage  treatment  works,  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  standards 
of  water  quality  to  aid  in  preventing, 
controlUng.  and  abating  pollution  of  in- 
terstate waters,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  MUSKIIE.    Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 16, 1963,  the  Senate  considered  S.  649, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  as  amended.    It  was  a  bill  which 
had  been  subject  to  rigorous  and  ex- 
tensive hearings,  producing  over   1,000 
pages  of  testimony.  It  had  been  subjected 
to  intensive  study  by  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion and  the  members  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.     Members  of 
both  parties  worked  on  revisions  in  the 
legislation.     The  final  product,   as  re- 
ported   to    the    Senate,    retained    the 
original  objectives  of  the  bill,  but  incor- 
porated significant  changes  which  were 
responsive  to  the  hearing  testimony  and 
to  the  flow  of  ideas  and  discussions  in 
the  subcommittee.    The  bill  was  debated 
in  some  detail  on  October  16,  being  tested 
by  Members   of   the   Senate   who  had 
sincere  doubts  as  to  some  of  its  provi- 
sions. 

Following  debate,  the  Senate  passed  S. 
649  by  a  vote  of  69  to  11,  and  of  the  20 
Members  not  voting.  15  announced  them- 
selves as  favoring  its  passage.   The  House 
Public   Works   Committee   reported   an 
amended  version  during  the  closing  days 
of  the  88th  Congress.    However,  no  fur- 
ther action  was  taken  by  the  other  body. 
In  the  months  and  weeks  before  the 
opening  of  the  89th  Congress,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  and  others  interested  in 
the   Water   Pollution   Control   Act   re- 
viewed S.  649  and  the  needed  changes  in 
the  program.    S.  4,  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate,  represents  the  consensus  of 
that  group.    It  has  been  cosponsored  by 
31  of  my  colleagues,  including  all  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  in  the  88th 
Congress.     A  hearing  was  held  on  the 
legislation.   January    18.    1965.    As   re- 
ported to  the  Senate,  it  is  identical  with 
S.  649,  with  two  deletions  and  several 
perfecting     amendments    which     were 


adopted  by  the  committee.  I  shall  com- 
ment on  those  changes  later  in  my 
remarks. 

I  believe  S.  4  is  a  sound  and  meaning- 
ful legislative  approach  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  quality  of  oui-  national  water 
resources.  I  believe  its  adoption  will 
strengthen  our  pollution  control  and 
abatement  program  and  will  contribute 
to  expanded  and  more  effective  efforts  at 
the  regional.  State,  and  local  level. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
my  colleagues  who  have  made  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  the  development  and 
perfection  of  S.  4.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  , 
created  the  special  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution  and  has  given  the 
subcommittee  his  backing  and  support. 
The  ranking  majority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  has  de- 
voted considerable  time  and  effort  to  the 
legislation,  offering  many  helpful  sug- 
gestions. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs]  ,  has  been  a  crea- 
tive and  constructive  partner  from  the 
very  beginning.  His  patience  and  good 
will  and  his  determination  to  achieve  a 
reasonable  meeting  of  the  minds  were  es- 
sential to  our  success  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress and  today. 

The  exchanges  on  S.  649  and  S.  4  have 
been  healthy.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  whose  disagree- 
ment with  the  majority  of  the  committee 
has  been  recorded  in  our  reports  and  in 
the  debate,  has  contributed  to  a  more 
complete  understanding  of  the  issues 
involved. 

The  development  of  S.  4.  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965,  has  been  a  rewarding 
experience  for  me.  It  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  product  of  creative  dialog  and 
legislative  craftsmanship. 

S.  4  is  consistent  with  and  supports  the 
objectives  outlined  by  President  Johnson 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  in 
which  he  called  for  an  expanded  con- 
servation program  as  part  of  our  effort 
to  achieve  the  Great  Society: 

For  over  three  centuries  the  beauty  of 
America  has  sustained  our  spirit  and  has  en- 
larged our  vision.  We  must  act  now  to  pro- 
tect this  heritage.  In  a  fruitful  new  part- 
nership with  the  States  and  cities  the  next 
decade  should  be  a  conservation  mile- 
stone. ♦   •   • 

We  will  seek  legal  power  to  prevent  pollu- 
tion of  our  air  and  water  before  It  happens. 
We  win  step  up  our  effort  to  control  harmful 
wastes,  giving  just  priority  to  the  cleanup  of 
our  most  contaminated  rivers.  We  wiU  In- 
crease research  to  learn  much  more  about 
the  control  of  pollution. 

These  objectives  and  approaches  stated 
by  the  President  are  reflected  in  S.  4. 

As  I  mentioned  previously,  this  leg- 
islation is,  with  the  exception  of  two  de- 
'letions  and  some  perfecting  amend- 
ments, identical  to  S.  649,  as  approved 
by  the  Senate  on  October  16,  1963.  by  a 
vote  of  69  to  11.  The  two  sections  de- 
leted were  those  relating  to  the  control 
and  abatement  of  poUution  from  Federal 
installations  and  the  problem  of  non- 
degradable  detergents. 
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The  Federal  installations  section  was 
eliminated  from  this  bill  because  similar 
problems  with  respect  to  Federal  instal- 
lations are  present  in  the  Held  of  air 
pollution,  as  well  as  water  pollution.  In 
addition,  there  were  other  matters  relat- 
ing to  Federal  activities  in  both  fields 
which  require  separate  and  more  com- 
plete consideration.  Because  of  these 
factors  it  was  decided  to  cover  these 
matters  in  separate  legislation. 

The  detergents  section  was  deleted  be- 
cause the  members  of  the  soap  and  de- 
terment industry  have  reported  changes 
in  their  schedules  for  supplying  the 
market  with  detergents  which  will  de- 
grade more  readily  than  those  presently 
on  the  market.  In  view  of  this  change 
it  was  considered  advisable  to  conduct 
additional  hearings  on  the  detergent 
problem  to  determine  the  type  or  need  of 
corrective  legislation. 

S.  4  includes  the  following  proposals: 

First.  To  establish  an  additional  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  help  the  Sec- 
retary to  administer  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

Second.  To  create  a  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration  to  admin- 
ister sections  3,  comprehensive  programs ; 
1,  interstate  cooperation  and  uniform 
laws;  10,  enforcement  measures;  and,  11, 
to  control  pollution  from  Federal  instal- 
lations, of  the  act. 

Third.  To  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
for  3  succeeding  fiscal  years  in  the 
amount  of  $20  million  a  year  for  grants 
for  research  and  development  to  demon- 
strate new  or  improved  methods  for  the 
control  of  combined  storm  and  sanitary 
sewer  discharges. 

Fourth.  To  increase  grants  to  individ- 
ual sewage  treatment  projects  from 
$600,000  to  SI  million,  and  to  allow  multi- 
municipal  combinations  grant  increases 
from  $2,400,000  to  $4  million. 

There  is  also  a  provision  which  pro- 
vides a  10-percent  bonus  on  construction 
grants  for  treatment  plants  where  such 
construction  is  part  of  a  comprehensive 
metropolitan  plan. 

Fifth.  To  provide  procedures  for  the 
establishment  of  water  quality  standards 
applicable  to  interstate  waters. 

Sixth.  To  authorize  action  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  initiate  abatement  proceedings  where 
he  finds  that  substantial  economic  injury 
results  from  the  inability  to  market  shell- 
fish or  shellfish  products  in  interstate 
commerce  because  of  pollution  of  inter- 
state or  navigable  waters  and  actions  of 
Federal,  State,  or  local  authorities. 

Seventh.  Provisions  for  audits  where 
Federal  funds  are  utilized  under  the  act, 
and  provisions,  under  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  for  appropriate  applica- 
tion of  the  authority  and  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  with  respect  to  labor 
standards. 

The  two  perfecting  amendments  to  the 
bill,  as  adopted  by  the  committee,  relate 
to  the  quality  standards  section  of  the 
bill.  The  first  clarifies  the  procedure 
relating  to  the  revision  of  water  quality 
standards,  so  that  the  same  provisions 
for  hearings  and  consultation,  followed 
in  establishing  standards  in  the  first  in- 


stance, will  be  followed  in  the  revision 
of  those  standards.  There  is,  connected 
with  that  amendment,  another  amend- 
ment which  provides  a  more  logical  se- 
quence of  paragraphs  in  the  standards 
section. 

The  second  committee  amendment  re- 
quires the  hearing  board,  under  the  en- 
forcement procedure,  to  give  considera- 
tion to  "the  practicability  of  complying 
with  such  standards  as  may  be  appli- 
cable." This  language  is  identical  with 
that  added  to  the  court  review  section 
of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  in  S.  649  in  the  88th  Congress. 
It  is  considered  a  clarification  of  a  pro- 
tection the  committee  intended  to  be 
present  in  the  enforcement  provisions 
of  the  act. 

I  have  outlined,  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  4,  its  origins,  its  develop- 
ment, and  its  senatorial  sponsorship  and 
support.  In  addition,  this  year,  it  has 
the  support  of  the  administration,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  January  18,  1965,  letter  to 
Chairman  McNamara  from  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  In 
that  letter  he  wrote,  in  part: 

The  overall  purposes  of  S.  4  are  highly 
desirable,  particularly  insofar  as  they  are  con- 
sistent with  the  President's  goals  and  ob- 
jectives noted  above.  We  favor,  therefore, 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  as  necessary 
for  the  effective  conduct  of  the  national  water 
pollution  control  prc^ram  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  Its  Important  alms  and  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Secretary's 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Department  op 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  18, 1965. 
Hon.  Pat  V.  McNamara, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  Is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  request  of  January  11,  1965, 
for  a  report  on  S.  4,  a  bill,  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
to  establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  to  provide  grants  for 
research  and  development,  to  increase  grants 
for  construction  of  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment works,  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  standards  of  water  quality  to  aid  In  pre- 
venting, controlling,  and  abating  pollution 
of  interstate  waters,  and  for  other  purposes. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  de- 
livered to  the  Congress  on  January  4,  1965 
(H.  Doc.  No.  1,  89th  Cong.),  President  John- 
son set  forth  important  national  goals  and 
objectives  for  the  prevention,  control,  and 
abatement  of  water  pollution.  The  Presi- 
dent proposed  "that  we  end  the  poLsonlng 
of  our  rivers,"  and  to  this  end  he  recom- 
mended legal  power  to  prevent  pollution  be- 
fore It  happens  and  further  asserted  that  we 
will  step  up  our  effort  to  control  harmful 
wastes,  giving  first  priority  to  the  cleanup 
of  OUT  most  contaminated  rivers  and  will  In- 
crease research  to  learn  much  more  about 
the  control  of  pollution.  We  view  the  pur- 
poses of  S.  4  as  consonant  with  these  goals 
and  objectives  and  therefore  highly  desir- 
able. 

The  provisions  of  S.  4  are  Identical  with 
those  of  S.  649.  88th  Congress,  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  October  16,  1963,  except  for  the  de- 
letion of  the  provisions  for  permits  for 
waste  discharges  from  Federal  Installations 


and  for  measures  for  the  control  of  syn- 
thetic detergents.  Our  comments  on  these 
Identical  provisions  were  submitted  to  you 
in  our  letter  of  October  11, 1963. 

As  stated  therein,  we  fully  support  the  pro- 
vision  of  an  additional  Assistant  Secretary 
position  for  this  Department.  This  im. 
portant  provision  will  contribute  to  the  nec- 
essary strengthening  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  and  will  benefit  all  the  Depart- 
ment's programs. 

Tlie  proposed  program  of  grants  to  assist 
municipalities  in  the  development  of  projects 
which  will  demonstrate  new  or  improved 
methods  of  controlling  discharges  of  sewage 
and  wastes  from  storm  sewers  and  combined 
storm  and  sanitary  sewers  will  aid  greatly 
in  resolving  this  very  critical  pollution  prob- 
lem. A  recent  report  prepared  by  the  Public 
Health  Service,  entitled,  "Pollutlonal  Effects 
of  Stormwater  and  Overflows  from  Combined 
Sewer  Systems;  a  Preliminary  Appraisal,"  re- 
veals the  following  significant  aspects  of  this 
problem:  Approximately  59  million  people 
In  more  than  1,900  communities  are  served 
by  combined  sewers  and  combinations  of 
combined  and  separate  sewer  systems. 
Storm  water  and  combined  sewer  overflows 
are  responsible  for  major  amounts  of  pollut- 
ing material  in  the  Nation's  receiving  waters, 
and  the  tendency  with  growing  urbanization 
Is  for  these  amounts  to  increase.  Both  com- 
bined overflows  and  storm  water  contribute 
significant  amounts  of  pollutlonal  materials 
to  watercourses.  These  discharges  affect  all 
known  water  uses  adversely  In  the  receiving 
watercourses.  Complete  separation  of 
storm  water  from  sanitary  sewers  and  treat- 
ment of  all  waste  Is  the  ultimate  control 
measure  to  provide  maximum  protection  to 
receiving  waters.  Total  costs  for  complete 
separation  based  on  scattered  Information 
are  estimated  to  be  In  the  $20  to  $30  billion 
range.  The  report  recommends  demonstra- 
tion projects  Identical  In  purpose  with  those 
specified  In  S.  4  as  an  attack  on  the  problem  ^ 
and  to  provide  Information  for  futiu"e  action. 
While  we  fully  endorse  the  objectives  of  this 
provision  of  the  bill,  we  wish  to  advise  the 
committee  that  the  administration  will  be 
proposing  a  community  facility  grants  pro- 
gram. The  organizational  and  coordinating 
arrangements  for  this  and  related  existing 
programs  are  still  under  consideration,  and 
will  be  dealt  with  In  future  recommendations 
to  the  Congress. 

We  agree  with  the  desirability  of  Increasing 
the  existing  dollar  celling  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  a  single  project  grant  from  $600,- 
000  to  $1  million  and  from  $2,400,000  to  $4 
million  for  a  project  In  which  two  or  more 
communities  Jointly  participate.  This 
amendment  will  provide  a  more  equitable 
measure  of  assistance  to  those  projects  In- 
volving disproportionately  higher  costs  and 
substantially  stimulate  the  construction  of 
necessary  waste  treatment  facilities  by  larger 
communities,  where  the  attendant  needs  are 
commensurately  greater. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  amount  of  a 
grant  for  a  project  may  be  Increased  by  10 
percent  of  that  amount  if  the  project  Is 
certified  as  conforming  with  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  metropolitan  area  in  which 
the  project  Is  to  be  constructed.  We  believe 
that  a  direct  financial  incentive  such  as  this 
is  desirable  to  encourage  municipalities  to 
coordinate  and  conform,  if  practicable,  to  the 
facility  plan  for  the  metropolitan  or  regional 
area,  both  in  the  Interests  of  effective  water 
pollution  control  and  because  of  the  substan- 
tial savings  In  expenditures  that  may  be 
realized  to  all  levels  of  government  as  a 
result  of  such  area  coordination.  This  pro- 
vision of  S.  4  and  the  proposed  increases  In 
the  dollar  limitations  for  any  single  or  joint 
construction  project  Implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  in  Its  October 
1962  report  on  "Intergovernmental  Respon- 
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BibUitles  for  Water  Supply  and  Sewage  Dis- 
nosal  in  Metropolitan  Areas." 

The  provisions  for  establishment  of  stand- 
ards of  water  quality  to  be  appUcable  to 
mterstate  waters  would  appear  to  have  for 
their  purpose  the  prevention  of  pollution 
before  Its  inception.  Sound  water  quality 
rtandards  are  capable  of  serving  as  valuable 
euldellnes  for  municipalities  and  Industries 
tn  providing  for  effective  treatment  and  dis- 
posal of  their  wastes  so  as  to  prevent  pol- 
lution situations  from  arising.  We  are  In 
agreement,  therefore,  as  to  the  necessity  and 
desirability  of  these  provisions. 

such  industries  as  the  commercial  shell- 
fish and  fishing  enterprises,  which  are  Im- 
portantly engaged  In  the  shipping  and  mar- 
keting of  seafood  products,  are  particularly 
susceptible  to  the  deleterious  effects  of  pol- 
lution. In  addition  to  the  Immediate  health 
hazards  Involved,  the  uncontrolled  dis- 
cbarges of  waste  matters  In  proximity  to 
shellfish  bed  and  commercial  flsh  habitat 
areas  inflict  grave  economic  losses  upon  these 
Industries  through  the  resultant  necessary 
closing  of  such  areas  to  harvesting  opera- 
tions. The  proposal  of  S.  4  dUrecting  the 
application  of  enforcement  authority  and 
procedures  in  such  Instances  would  provide 
corrective  relief  measures  presently  unavail- 
able to  those  operators  whose  economic  live- 
lihood Is  Imperiled  through  such  pollution. 

The  overall  purposes  of  S.  4  are  highly 
desirable,  particularly  Insofar  as  they  are 
consistent  with  the  President's  goals  and 
objectives  noted  above.  We  favor,  therefore, 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  as  neces- 
sary for  the  effecMve  conduct  of  the  national 
water  pollution  control  program  and  the  ac- 
complishment of  its  Important  alms  and 
purposes. 

We   are   advised   by   the   Bureau   of   the 
Budget  that  there   Is    no   objection   to   the 
presentation  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of   the  administration's   program. 
Sincerely. 

ANTHONY  CELEBREZZE. 

Secretary. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  4  also  have  the  support  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
visory Board,  by  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Board  on  June  12,  1963,  and  Novem- 
ber 10,  1964.  This  distinguished  panel 
of  public-spirited  citizens  maintains  a 
continuing  relationship  with  the  water 
pollution  control  program  and  has  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  its  operation  within 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  and  titles  of  the 
members  and  the  resolutions  of  the 
Board  relating  to  the  creation  of  a  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Water  Pollution  Control  Advisort  Board 

Chairman,  ex  officio:  Hon.  James  M.  Qiilg- 
ley.  Assistant  Secretary,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Executive  secretary:  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ayers, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Earle  G.  Btu-well,  former  member,  Wy- 
oming State  Stream  Pollution  Committee, 
Casper,  Wyo. 

Mr.  M.  James  Gleason,  commissioner, 
Multnomah  County.  County  cotirthouse, 
Portland,  Oreg. 


Mr.  Raymond  A.  Halk,  attomey-at-law, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Btimette  Y.  Hennlngton,  national 
secretary.  National  Federation  at  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Clube,  Inc..  North- 
side  Station,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Mr.  Gerald  A.  Jackson,  vice  president. 
Champion  Papers,  Inc.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Mr.  Lee  Roy  Matthias,  executive  vice  pres- 
ident. Red  River  Valley  Association,  Shreve- 
port,  La. 

Mr.  Blucher  A.  Poole,  director,  bureau  of 
environmental  sanitation,  State  board  of 
health,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mr.  William  E.  Towell,  director,  Missouri 
Conservation  Conunlsslon,  Jefferson  City, 
Mo. 

Mr.  William  E.  Warne.  director.  California 
Department  of  Water  Resources,  Sacramento, 
Calif.  

Resolittion  Adopted  by  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Advisory  Board  on 
June  12.  1963 

Whereas  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Advisory  Board  was  created  by  Congress 
and  members  are  appointed  by  the  President 
for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  water  pol- 
lution problem  of  this  cotintry,  appraising 
public  opinion  on  the  subject  and  making 
recommendations  which  wotild  lead  to  the 
formation  of  policies  which  would  effectuate 
better  water  pollution  control  throughout 
the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  there  is  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  legislation  which  would  transfer 
the  administration  of  the  Federal  water  pol- 
lution control  program  out  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 
Whereas  there  Is  also  pending  before  the 
Congress  legislation  which  would  establish 
a  separate  administrative  agency  within  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  the  Federal  water  pollution  control 
program;  and 

Whereas  this  Board  Is  previously  on  record 
In  favor  of  the  establishment  of  such  a  sep- 
arate administrative  organization  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare: Now  be  it 
Resolved — 

1.  That  considering  the  availability  of 
highly  qualified  water  pollution  control  per- 
sonnel now  In  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  considering  the 
wealth  of  knowledge  and  experience  accumu- 
lated within  that  Department  in  this  area 
this  Board  strongly  urges  and  recommends 
that  the  administration  of  water  pollution 
control  be  retained  within  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;   and 

2.  This  Board  specifically  endorses  and 
urges  the  adoption  either  by  administrative 
action  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  or  by  congressional  enactment, 
that  section  of  S.  649  and  H.R.  3161  (or  simi- 
lar pending  bills)  which  relates  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  separate  administrative 
agency  for  water  pollution  control  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  of  this  Board 
Is  requested  to  bring  the  contents  of  this 
resolution  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Water  and  Air  Pollution  and  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors  and  Public  Works  so  that  they  may 
be  fully  appraised  of  this  Board's  deep  con- 
cern for  the  need  of  the  Immediate  upgrading 
of  the  water  pollution  control  program 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  

Resolution    Creating    a   Water   Pollution 
Control  Administration  in  the  Depart- 
ment OF  Health,  Education,  and  Weuark 
Resolved.  That  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Advisory  Board,  in  executive  session 
this  10th  day  of  November  1964,  at  Chicago, 


ni.,  recommends  the  creation  of  a  separate 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  legislation  has  the  support  of 
the  distinguished  Governor  of  Califor- 
nia, Edmund  G.  Brown,  who  testified  be- 
fore the  committee.  It  is  supported  by 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  and  other 
civic  organizations.  It  is  supported  by 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation  and 
other  conservation  groups.  Industiial 
representatives  who  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  who  consulted  with  us 
have  indicated  that  while  they  may  not 
agree  with  all  of  its  provisions,  they  be- 
lieve S.  4  is  reasonable  in  its  approach. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  S.  4  deserves 
the  high  priority  accorded  it  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  by  the  Senate  leader- 
ship. Two  years  have  passed  since  its 
basic  provisions  were  presented  to  the 
Senate.  A  year  and  a  quarter  has 
passed  since  the  Senate  approved  S.  649. 
The  improvements  that  this  legislation 
offers  are  needed  today  more  than  ever. 
The  need  for  the  acceleration  of  sew- 
age treatment  plant  construction  and 
for  the  correction  of  the  problem  of  com- 
bined sewers  is  no  less  urgent  than  when 
I  introduced  S.  649  in  January  of  1963, 
or  when  it  passed  the  Senate  in  October 
of  that  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
delay  in  enactment  of  legislation  has 
created  a  greater  backlog  of  needs  in 
correcting  the  Nation's  water  pollution 
problems. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the  in- 
creased authorizations  In  S.  4  do  not  go 
as  far  as  some  members  would  like.    We 
are  conscious  of  the  problems  confront- 
ing our  larger  cities  where  even  the  $1 
million  project  authorization  contained 
in  S.  4  will  not  approach  30  percent  of 
the  project  cost.    We  are  also  conscious 
of  the  growing  needs  of  smaller  com- 
munities, where  the  cost  of  collection 
sewers — not  eligible  for  aid  imder  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act — is  often 
larger  than  that  of  the  sewage  treatment 
works.    There  are  many  other  fiscal  and 
developmental  problems  cormected  with 
the   sewage   treatment   grant   program 
which  must  be  examined.    But  none  of 
these  questions  can  be  considered  ade- 
quately without  giving  attention  to  the 
problem  of  overall  grant  authorizations. 
It  is  the  committee's  intention  to  give 
timely  and  intensive  study  to  this  prob- 
lem.   The  views  of  all  interested  parties 
will  be  solicited  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at 
a  sound  and  fair  total  authorization  and 
to  correct  any  inequities  which  exist  in 
the  present  grant  program. 

Today  our  older  cities  are  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  separating  their  com- 
bined storm  and  sanitary  sewers,  or  de- 
vising means  whereby  the  discharge  of 
runoff  from  city  streets  is  gradually  fed 
through  treatment  plants  to  prevent 
overloading  of  treatment  systems  and 
the  discharge  of  untreated  sewage  Into 
public  waterways.  The  correction  of  the 
problem  of  combined  sewers  requires 
huge  expenditures  on  the  part  of  com- 
munities. Current  estimates  place  the 
cost  of  separation  in  the  order  of  $30 
billion.  The  $20  million  annual  authori- 
zation in  S.  4  would  help  launch  a  re- 
search and  development  program  to  find 
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improved  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
combined  sewage  problem.  Hopefully, 
this  program  will  also  cut  the  costs  of 
corrective  action. 

For  the  program  of  sewage  treatment 
facilities  to  be  of  greater  benefit  to  our 
larger  communities,  the  limitation  on  in- 
dividual and  multimunicipal  grants  needs 
to  be  raised.  The  present  ceilings  are 
unrealistic  when  applied  to  the  consider- 
ably greater  expenditures  which  a  larger 
city  must  bear  in  installing  necessary 
treatment  works.  In  application,  the 
grants  approximate  as  little  or  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  costs  involved,  and  thus 
they  fail  to  achieve  what  is  at  once  a  pri- 
maiy  and  necessary  objective  of  the  grant 
program — the  incentive  to  develop  local 
projects  for  the  control  and  abatement 
of  water  pollution. 

S.  4  would  authorize  the  establishment 
of  an  additional  Assistant  Secretaiy  to 
help  in  the  responsibility  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  oversee  this  important  sphere  of 
activities.  There  would  also  be  author- 
ized a  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  to  carry  out  certain  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  thus  accomplishing  two  pur- 
poses: 

First,  the  new  Administration  would 
elevate  the  status  of  our  water  pollution 
control  and  abatement  programs  to  a 
more  appropriate  and  effective  level  in 
the  Department. 

Second,  it  would  free  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  concentrate  on  its  primary 
concern  with*health  in  the  water  pollu- 
tion field,  as  it  is  in  other  areas. 

The  importance  of  establishing  water 
quality  standards  in  our  interstate  water 
system  is  gaining  more  recognition  and 
support.  While  this  would  be  a  new  pro- 
vision in  Federal  legislation,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  new  or  novel  approach  to  aiding 
in  the  improvement  of  water  quality  and 
i^  the  proper  management  of  our  water 
resources.  We  all  recognize  that  the 
availability  of  water  of  good  quality  is  a 
necessity  for  our  economic  and  industrial 
growth.  It  is  essential  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  Great  Society. 

The  development  and  application  of 
water  quality  standards  would  enable  us 
to  establish  objectives  and  guidelines  on 
the  use  of  our  waters  and  to  prevent  the 
misuse  and  abuse  of  this  vital  resource. 

Water  quality  standards  would  provide 
techniques  which  could,  in  many  in- 
stances, help  us  to  avoid  the  necessity 
for  enforcement  action.  Under  present 
law  and  procedures  nothing  is  done  until 
pollution  has  reached  the  point  where 
it  endangers  the  health  or  welfare  of 
many  people  when  there  then  are  im- 
posed unconscionable  burdens  upon  in- 
dustry and  others  responsible  for  deal- 
ing with  it.  Then  abatement  action  is 
taken  and  efforts  are  made  to  correct  a 
situation  which  could  have  been  pre- 
vented if  standards  of  water  quality  had 
been  established:  municipalities  and  in- 
dustries could  develop  realistic  plans  for 
new  plants  or  expanded  facilities,  with- 
out uncertainties  about  waste  disposal 
limitations  which  may  be  imposed. 

In  my  own  State,  as  in  others,  our  pre- 
viously abundant  shellfish  producing 
waters  have  been  immeasurably  harmed 
through  disposal  of  deleterious  wastes. 


The  economic  losses  to  shellfishermen 
have  been  catastrophic.  S.  4  could  pro- 
vide them  with  effective  protection  for 
the  first  time. 

These,  Mr.  President,  are  the  basic  pro- 
visions of  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended  by  the  committee.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  approve  S.  4  as  a  major  contri- 
bution to  the  quality  of  American  life. 

W.\TER  POLLUTION  MORE  SERIOUS  EACH  YEAR 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  strongly  support  this  legislation  being 
brought  before  the  Senate  by  the  leader- 
ship of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]. 

Water  pollution  is  high  on  the  list 
of  our  urgent  national  priorities.  In- 
creasing population  and  industry  will 
necessarily  increase  water  pollution;  in- 
creasing reuse  of  the  scarce  water  sup- 
plies of  a  basin  will  compound  pollution 
problems. 

A  recent  sux-vey  showed  a  national 
backlog  of  over  $2  billion  of  waste  treat- 
ment works  needed  to  be  built  now; 
several  himdred  millions  of  dollars 
should  be  spent  annually  to  keep  popu- 
lation growth  from  increasing  water 
pollution. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  today  is 
another  modest  improvement  in  the 
water  pollution  effort  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  engaged  in  for  several 
years.  It  provides  research  and  develop- 
ment grants  for  work  on  the  problems 
of  combined  storm-sewage  systems,  in- 
creases the  maximum  grants  possible  to 
communities  under  the  sewage  treat- 
ment works  construction  program,  and 
improves  the  administrative  authority 
over  the  water  pollution  program  includ- 
ing procedures  for  establishing  quality 
standards  for  interstate  waters.  All  of 
these  are  reasonable  and  prudent  steps 
that  represent  progress.  Pure  water  is 
necessary  for  a  healthy  people.  Impure 
water  lowers  the  health  level  of  a  people, 
and  increases  the  death  rate.  Clean 
water  makes  for  clean  people. 

For  all  of  us  who  labor  here  in  Wash- 
ington, the  need  for  faster  progress  in 
water  pollution  prevention  is  illustrated 
by  the  Potomac  River  that  so  enhances 
the  majesty  of  this  great  city.  The 
Potomac  is  a  beautiful  river — until  one 
gets  close  to  the  stinking  thing.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  none  of  us  can 
feel  content  with  what  has  been  done 
against  water  pollution  until  there  are 
again  bathing  beaches  on  the  Potomac 
within  sight  of  the  Capitol.  Then  we 
can  feel  that  the  needed  job  is  being 
done. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  who  have 
labored  so  diligently  in  this  field;  I  as- 
sure them  of  my  support  for  continued 
efforts  to  combat  water  pollution  across 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  very  able  junior 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  in 
the  remar.cs  he  has  just  made  regarding 
S.  4,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  Amendments  of  1965.  I  also 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  him 
and  other  members  of  the  committee  for 
the  great  amoimt  of  work  which  has  gone 
into  the  preparation  of  this  legislation 


and  its  ultimate  referral  from  the  com- 
mittee  to  the  Senate  floor  for  action. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  an  almost  iden- 
tical  bill  to  this  passed  the  Senate  in 
the  last  Congress  but,  unfortunately,  did 
not  receive  final  consideration  by  the 
other  body.  The  bill  presently  before 
the  Senate  is  the  result  of  many  days  of 
work  by  members  of  the  committee  and 
many  conferences  held  between  State 
governments,  industries,  and  Federal  of- 
ficials. It  is  my  considered  opinion  that 
in  this  legislation  we  have  a  good  bill 
which  will  go  a  long  way  in  protecting 
the  wise  use  of  our  water  resources. 

As  I  think  everyone  is  well  aware,  the 
waters  of  our  Nation  are  one  of  our  most 
precious  natural  resources.  They  are  in 
fact  essential  to  all  aspects  of  our  well- 
being. 

With  the  population  growth  and  the 
increasing  uses  of  our  available  waters, 
their  essentiality  is  becoming  more  and 
more  evident. 

I  think  it  is  also  well  to  keep  in  mind, 
Mr.  President,  that  commendable  prog- 
ress in  pollution  control  has  been  made 
by  industry,  municipalities.  States,  re- 
gional authorities,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; and  it  is  only  because  of  the 
scope,  number,  and  complexity  of  the 
problems  of  pollution  that  I  feel  this 
legislation  is  timely  and  provides  for  a 
more  realistic  and  effective  water  pollu- 
tion control  program. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  has  pointed  out,  it  provides  for  an 
"effective  national  policy  for  the  pre- 
vention, control,  and  abatement  of  water 
pollution." 

Much  concern  has  been  evidenced  over 
the  standards  section  of  this  legislation; 
therefore,  I  would  like  to  make  this  com- 
ment. It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  standards  as  provided  for 
in  this  legislation  will  reduce  the  need  for 
enforcement  proceedings  and  facilitate 
treatment  programs  because  full  knowl- 
edge would  be  available  as  to  water  qual- 
ity needs.  This  authority  to  establish 
standards  in  appropriate  cases  does  not 
extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Government  over  water  not  now  covered 
by  existing  law.  In  fact,  Mr.  President, 
the  members  of  the  committee  and  the 
staff  have  worked  diligently  in  prepar- 
ing language  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  the  States,  interstate  agencies,  and 
Industries  will  be  fully  protected  from 
any  arbitrary  action  by  a  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  regard- 
ing established  standards.  Senators  will 
note  that  the  report  as  well  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  the  review  authority  contained 
in  existing  water  pollution  control  laws 
shall  take  Into  consideration  the  prac- 
ticability of  complying  with  such  stand- 
ards as  may  be  applicable. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Tydings  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  OflBcer.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  should  like  to  mention 
one  further  thing,  Mr.  President,  and 
that  is  the  fact  that  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, unlike  S.  649  of  the  past  Congress, 
does  not  include  a  section  dealing  with 
water  pollution  control  at  Federal  in- 
stallations. Both  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maine,  and  I,  along  with  others,  have 


introduced  a  separate  piece  of  proposed 
legislation  dealing  with  pollution  abate- 
ment at  Federal  installations.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  legislation  to  control  pollu- 
tinn  at  Federal  installations  is  a  "must," 
and  that  we  at  the  Federal  level  must 
Place  our  own  house  in  order  before  we 
can  expect  oihers  to  do  likewise.  I  would 
hope  and  believe  that  the  Federal  instal- 
lations bill  would  receive  early  considera- 
tion by  the  subcommittee  and  that  we 
would  see  it  enacted  into  law  in  this  Con- 
gress. ^    . 

Again,  Mr.  President,  let  me  most  .sm- 
cerely  commend  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee,  for  his  leadership  m 
this  field  of  water  pollution  control  and 
for  the  many  kindnesses  and  courtesies, 
he  has  extended  to  me  during  all  of  our 
deliberations  in  the  creation  of  a  mean- 
ingful proposal  in  the  field  of  water  pollu- 
tion control. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
consider  this  proposed  legislation  most 
favorably,  and  look  toward  its  passage. 
This  proposed  legislation  will  be  a  rea- 
sonable and  practical  step  toward  the 
protection  and  wise  use  of  our  water  re- 
sources. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie],  the  distinguished  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  for  his  lielp- 
ful  and  useful  statement,  lucid  as  always, 
and  for  his  kind,  personal  remarks. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  First,  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Maine  for  his  excellent 
statement  on  the  pending  bill.  The 
Senator  will  recall  that  last  year,  when 
a  similar  bill  was  considered  by  our  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
Control,  a  considerable  amount  of  atten- 
tion was  devoted  to  what  might  be  called 
the  problem  of  judicial  review,  with  a 
view  to  making  very  clear  the  procedure 
that  would  be  followed  if  the  bill  became 
law.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a 
few  questions. 

On  pape  9,  the  bill  contains  a  provision 
indicating  that  violations  are  "subject 
to  abatement  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section."  The  section  ref- 
erence is  to  section  10  of  the  basic  Fed- 
eral Air  and  Pollution  Control  Act,  a 
part  of  which  is  amended,  along  with 
additions,  by  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  present  section  8 
will  iiecome  section  10,  if  the  bill  is 
passed. 
Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  correct. 
Let  us  assume  that  action  for  abate- 
ment were  taken  because  of  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  violation  by  some  indi- 
vidual. What  would  be  the  first  step 
involved? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  first  step  would 
be  the  calling  of  a  conference,  notice  of 
which  would  be  given  to  States,  State 
agencies,  interstate  agencies,  industries, 
and  municipalities.  Any  parties  in  in- 
terest would  be  brought  into  the  confer- 
ence for  the  purpose  of  considering  all 
matters  dealing  with  the  problem  of  pol- 
lution In  the  waters  involved.    I  empha- 


size that  the  waters  must  be  interstate 
waters,  under  the  act. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  the  conference  pro- 
cedure, which  I  presume  would  be  rela- 
tively informal,  did  not  result  in  an 
abatement,  what  would  be  the  next  step? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  conference  proce- 
dure would  be  informal.  It  would  not  be 
an  adverse  procedure  in  any  sense  at  that 
point.  Its  purpose  is  to  establish  a 
factual  basis  upon  which  the  Secretary 
may  determine  whether  or  not  to  pro- 
ceed with  an  abatement  order.  The  con- 
ference would  make  its  report  to  the 
Secretaiy.  The  Secretary,  following  the 
conference,  would  be  required,  under  the 
law,  to  prepare  and  forward  to  all  water 
pollution  agencies  attending  the  confer- 
ence a  summai-y  of  the  conference  dis- 
cussions. 

In  effect,  this  is  a  notice  to  the  agen- 
cies involved,  State  and  interstate,  of  the 
findings  of  the  conference  on  this  very 
point. 

The  Secretary  is  then  required  to  allow 
at  least  6  months  for  the  States  or  inter- 
state agencies  to  act  upon  any  recom- 
mendations he  may  make  in  connection 
with  the  conference  report.  The  period 
is  at  least  6  months. 

If  at  the  conclusion  of  the  period  which 
he  allows — and  that  period  is  stated,  so 
that  all  parties  are  on  notice — such  re- 
medial action  has  not  been  taken,  the 
Secretary  shall  call  a  public  hearing,  to 
be  held  before  a  hearing  board  appointed 
by  the  Secretaiy. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Do  I  understand  that 
in  the  proceedings  before  that  hearing 
board,  it  would  be  expected  that  the  pro- 
cedure would  indeed  be  an  adversary 
type  procedure? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    Let  me  read  the  provi- 
sion of  the  act.    I  am  speaking  of  the 
present  law,  and  not  of  S.  4.    It  reads: 
Each  State  in  which  any  discharge  causing 
or  contributing  to  such  pollution  originates 
and  each  State  claiming  to  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  such  pollution  shall  be  given  an 
opportunity    to    select   one   member   of    the 
Hearing  Board  and  at  least  one  member  shall 
be   a   representative   of   the  Department   of 
Commerce,  and  not  less  than  a  majority  of 
the   Hearing  Board  shall   be   persons   other 
than   officers   or   employees   of  the   Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.     At 
least  three  weeks'  prior  notice  of  such  hear- 
ing shall  be  given  to  the  State  water  pollu- 
tion control  agencies  and  interstate  agencies, 
if  any.  called  to  attend  the  aforesaid  hearing 
and   the   alleged    polluter   or   polluters.     On 
the  basis  of  the  evidence  presented  at  such 
hearing,  the  Hearing  Board  shall  make  find- 
ings as  to  whether  pollution  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  is  occurring  and  whether  ef- 
fective progress  toward  abatement  thereof  is 
being  made.     If  the  Hearing  Board  finds  such 
pollution  is  occurring  and  effective  progress 
toward  abatement  thereof  is  not  being  made 
it  shall  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary concerning  the  measures.  If  any,  which 
it  finds  to  be  reasonable  and   equitable  to 
secure    abatement   of   such    pollution.     The 
Secretary  shall  send  such  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  person  or  persons  dis- 
charging any  matter  causing  or  contributing 
to   such   pollution,   together   with   a   notice 
specifying  a  reasonable  time   (not  less  than 
six  months)  to  secure  abatement  of  such  pol- 
lution, and  shall  also  send  such  findings  and 
recommendations    and    such    notice    to    the 
State  water  pollution  control  agency  and  to 
the  Interstate  agency,  if  any,  of  the  State 
or  States  where  such  discharge  or  discharges 
originate. 


I  have  read  the  provisions  of  the  pres- 
ent law  in  detail  in  order  to  emphasize 
the  point  that  the  hearing  board,  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  does  not  in  it- 
self have  the  power  to  direct  enforcement 
action  against  a  polluter.  The  board  is 
to  hear  the  case  as  it  is  developed  up  to 
the  time  when  the  case  is  presented  to  it. 
Then  the  board  is  to  make  recommenda- 
tions based  upon  its  findings. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  recommendations 
are  to  go  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secre- 
tary, if  he  thinks  such  action  is  indi- 
cated, I  presume,  could  then  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
enforcement. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  The  provision  for 
not  less  than  6  months'  notice,  is  to  give 
a  State  or  interstate  agency  an  opportu- 
nity to  move  in  with  its  own  enforcement 
board.  If  they  fail  to  act,  in  the  case  of 
a  pollution  of  waters  which  is  endanger- 
ing the  health  and  welfare  of  persons  in 
a  State  other  than  those  in  which  the 
discharge  or  discharges  take  place,  the 
Secretary  may  request  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  bring  a 
suit  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to 
seek  abatement  of  the  pollution. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  that  action,  there 
would  be  what  might  be  termed  a  judi- 
cial review.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  This  is  the  first 
adversary  proceeding  in  the  whole  proc- 
ess, in  the  sense  that  v;e  lawyers  under- 
stand the  term  "adversary  proceedings." 
It  is  at  this  point  that  the  polluter  is 
confronted  with  the  enforcement  power 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  MILLER.  At  that  stage  of  the 
proceeding,  it  would  be  proper  for  the 
person  aggrieved  and  the  person  against 
whom  the  abatement  action  is  being 
brought  to  argue  the  reasonableness  of 
the  standards  under  which  the  abate- 
ment action  had  been  taken? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Precisely. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  understand  further 
that  in  this  bill,  we  have  specifically 
written  in  another  matter  than  can  be 
considered.  It  provides  on  page  10,  sub- 
section <  d ) ,  that  the  practicability  of 
complying  with  such  standards  as  may 
be  applicable  is  also  relevant  matter.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  I  ought  to  ex- 
plain what  the  provision  in  the  bill 
which  the  Senator  has  just  read  means. 
Under  S.  4  as  originally  drawn  and  S. 
649  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  court 
was  given  the  power  to  consider  the 
practicability  of  complying  with  the  act. 
This  language  would  give  like  power  to 
a  hearing  board  in  connection  with  the 
functions  we  have  described.  I  think  the 
board  had  that  power  under  S.  4  as  writ- 
ten, but  to  make  it  clear,  we  have  insert- 
ed it  in  the  language  in  the  section  deal- 
ing with  the  powers  of  the  hearing 
board. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's extended  reply  to  my  question.  It 
will  help  in  making  clear  what  the  legis- 
lative intention  of  this  language  is. 

One  further  obsen^ation.  The  Sen- 
ator has  said  that  at  least  a  6 -month  de- 
lay must  occur  to  give  State  agencies  an 
opportunity  to  proceed  in  an  abatement 
action.  I  assume  that  the  procedures 
under  the  State  laws  involved  would  em- 
brace judicial  review.    Is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  did  not  hear  the  last 
part  of  the  question. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  assume  that  the  pro- 
cedui'es  under  the  State  laws  involved 
would  admit  of  judicial  review. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  So,  either  way,  the  ag- 
grieved person,  whether  it  be  in  a  proce- 
dure before  a  State  agency  or  a  procedure 
under  the  law  proposed  by  S.  4,  has  the 
assurance  that  there  will  be  an  opportu- 
nity for  judicial  review  under  which  the 
reasonableness  of  the  standards  and 
practicability  of  compliance  therewith 
will  be  considered? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     Yes. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa  that  the  amendment  which  I 
will  propose  goes  to  the  very  point  that 
has  been  discussed.  I  shall  not  discuss 
it  at  this  time.  I  disagree  wholly  with 
the  thesis  on  which  the  Senator  from 
Maine  bases  his  argument. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  been  reading 
from  the  provisions  of  the  present  law. 
I  have  not  interpolated  any  words  of  my 
own. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  very  briefly  on  another  matter, 
but  before  I  do  so,  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Maine  for  taking  up  this 
very  important  issue.  Increasingly  we 
have  intei-state  problems  in  dealing  with 
water  pollution.  The  Mississippi  is  a 
polluted  stream,  but  eight  or  nine  States 
are  involved  in  the  pollution,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  united  action  on  this 
problem.  The  same  problem  exists  on 
lower  Lake  Michigan  as  between  Indiana 
and  Illinois.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
has  made  a  fine  contribution  to  the  so- 
lution of  this  problem. 


NOMINATION  OF  NICHOLAS  deB. 
KATZENBACH  TO  BE  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
moments  ago  the  President  sent  to  us 
the  name  of  Nicholas  Katzenbach  to  be 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
I  rise  to  commend  this  appointment. 
Mr.  Katzenbach  has  had  a  distinguished 
academic  and  legal  career.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Princeton  University,  of 
Oxford,  and  the  Yale  Law  School.  He 
had  the  good  sense  to  come  to  Illinois, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  was  professor 
of  law  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  of 
which  faculty  I  was  once  a  member. 
Here  he  made  a  very  enviable  academic 
record  and  won  the  respect  of  all. 

When  Mr.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  became 
Attorney  General,  Mr.  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bach became  an  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Then  upon  the  appointment  of 
Deputy  Attorney  General  White  to  the 
Supreme  Court  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Kennedy  to  that  office.  Here 
he  bore  for  several  years  the  burdens  of 
that  responsible  position.  So  far  as  I 
can  tell,  he  has  administered  the  office 
with  great  courage  and  fairness. 

Since  the  resignation  and  subsequent 
election  to  the  Senate  of  Robert  F.  Ken- 


nedy, Mr.  Katzenbach  has  served  as  the 
Acting  Attorney  General  and  has  done 
a  fine  piece  of  work  in  that  office. 

This  appointment  by  President  John- 
son recognizes  demonstrated  merit  and 
will  prove  to  be  an  excellent  step  forward 
in  the  administration  of  justice  in  this 
country. 

On  behalf  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  I 
say  to  the  President  "Well  done."  And 
to  Mr.  Katzenbach  "Congratulations  and 
heartfelt  thanks  for  intelligent  devo- 
tion to  the  public  welfare."  The  Justice 
Department  will  be  in  safe  and  honor- 
able hands. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  a  com- 
ment? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  in  hailing  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Katzenbach  for  another  reason, 
aside  from  those  the  Senator  has  men- 
tioned. Many  Senators  have  had  direct 
and  personal  experience  with  Mr.  Katz- 
enbach during  the  days  of  the  civil 
rights  struggle,  and  I,  for  one,  have 
been  gi'eatly  impressed  by  seeing  a  man 
move  up  through  the  ranks  and  achieve 
a  top  Cabinet  office.  No  one  deserves 
this  as  much  as  Mr.  Katzenbach.  The 
appointment  will  be  such  a  great  morale 
builder  for  the  whole  efforts  of  those  who 
serve  the  United  States  that  it  should 
be  especially  noted  by  the  Senate. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
the  opportunity  to  make  these  comments. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  with  the  greatest  of 
pleasure  that  I  received  the  news  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
nominated  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach 
as  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

As  Assistant  Attorney  General,  then  as 
Deputy  Attorney  General  and  as  Acting 
Attorney  General,  Nicholas  Katzenbach 
has  exhibited  the  highest  qualities  of 
mind,  devotion,  and  will.  His  perform- 
ance at  the  Department  of  Justice  over 
the  last  4  years  demonstrates  his  eminent 
qualification  for  this  new  appointment; 
and  its  guarantees  the  distinction  with 
which  he  will  fill  it. 

Mr.  Katzenbach's  qualities  were  ap- 
parent at  an  earlier  age.  He  left  col- 
lege to  enlist  in  the  Air  Corps  during 
World  War  II.  Shot  down  and  captured, 
he  determined  to  turn  his  enforced  in- 
activity to  advantage.  Studying  by 
himself,  with  Red  Cross  books  but  with- 
out the  aid  of  instructors,  he  gave  him- 
self the  equivalent  of  a  college  educa- 
tion. On  returning  to  the  United  States 
after  the  war,  he  convinced  the  uni- 
versity to  give  him  his  final  examina- 
tions, and  was  awarded  his  degree  magna 
cum  laude.  He  then  went  to  law  school, 
where  he  again  graduated  with  high 
academic  honors.  He  practiced  law,  and 
then  began  to  teach.  Again  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  a  short  time. 

From  the  campus,  he  came  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  As  Attorney  Gen- 
eral I  witnessed  his  performance  at  first- 
hand. In  the  most  difficult  situations,  in 
the  most  intricate  of  legal  problems,  and 
in  the  most  profound  of  national  crises, 
his  performance  was  beyond  duplica- 
tion and  above  reproach.    No  one  was 


more  committed  than  he  to  the  ideals 
of  freedom  and  justice  upon  which  this 
country  rests.  In  the  pursuit  of  these 
ideals,  he  shed  the  light  of  intelligence, 
reason,  and  commitment.  But  he  never 
allowed  the  heat  of  personal  feeling,  nor 
even  the  conviction  of  ultimate  Tight- 
ness, to  obscure  his  judgment  or  to  place 
himself  in  judgment  over  others. 

In  short,  he  is  the  ideal  judicial  officer. 
Under  him,  the  Department  will  be  what 
its  name  demands — an  agency  dedicated 
to  the  principle  that  the  Government 
wins  its  case  when  justice  is  done. 

For  the  post  of  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  President  has  made  another  ex- 
cellent choice.  Ramsey  Clark  served 
with  brilliance  as  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  charge  of  the  Lands  Division. 
Among  his  many  achievements  was  a 
sharp  lowering  of  the  length  of  Govern- 
ment condemnation  proceedings.  He 
willingly  assumed  many  duties  beyond 
those  nominally  assigned  to  him;  and 
these  duties  he  performed  with  like  dis- 
tinction. Mr.  Clark  will  be  of  inestima- 
ble value  to  the  new  Attorney  General  as 
they  continue  their  work,  with  the  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  of  the  Depart- 
ment, for  freedom  and  justice  for  all 
Americans. 


WATER  QUALITY  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  4  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
to  establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  to  provide  grants 
for  research  and  development,  to  in- 
crease grants  for  construction  of  munici- 
pal sewage  treatment  works,  to  author- 
ize the  establishment  of  standards  of 
water  quality  to  aid  in  preventing,  con- 
trolling, and  abating  pollution  of  inter- 
state waters,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Muskie]  and  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  for  the 
speed  with  which  they  have  considered 
and  reported  S.  4.  Abatement  of  water 
pollution  and  improved  standards  of 
water  quality  control  are  most  worthy 
objectives. 

In  Missouri,  we  are  proud  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  made  great  progress  in  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatment  plants, 
and  thus  the  abatement  of  pollution  of 
our  interstate  waters. 

In  this  effort,  however,  some  of  our 
communities,  particularly  smaller  com- 
munities such  as  Caruthersville,  Mo.,  are 
finding  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  finance  the  necessary  sew- 
age collection  and  treatment  plants. 

A  community  in  an  economically  de- 
pressed county,  Caruthersville  is  a  city  of 
approximately  8,600  with  a  high  rate  of 
unemployment.  Of  the  10,443  house- 
holds in  the  county,  1,013  are  on  welfare 
and  3,518  have  been  receiving  surplus 
food. 

This  city  is  under  order  from  the  Mis- 
souri Water  Pollution  Control  Board  to 
stop  dumping  raw  sewage  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  The  citizens  want  to  meet 
this  requirement.  In  fact,  In  August  of 
1963,  they  voted  by  a  majority  of  659  to  4 
to  authorize  the  sale  of  revenue  bonds  to 
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bav  $484,000  of  the  estimated  cost  of 
$908  000  for  construction  of  the  sewage 
treatment  plant,  interceptor  and  outfall 
mains,  plus  some  extension  and  moderni- 
zation of  the  present  sewage  system. 

The  city  was  counting  on  the  accel- 
erated public  works  program  for  grants 
of  $424,000  to  pay  the  balance  of  the 
cost.  Unfortunately  money  was  ex- 
hausted before  these  worthy  applications 
could  be  approved. 

The  city  has  filed  an  application  for 
30  percent  of  the  cost  of  interceptor,  out- 
fall and  treatment  works,  a  cost  esti- 
mated at  $657,000;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  such  a  grant  would  provide  suf- 
ficient funds  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  understand  that 
in  the  effort  to  move  rapidly  on  this 
present  bill,  S.  4,  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee did  not  go  into  problems  such  as 
that  presented  by  the  city  of  Caruthers- 
ville. ^    ^ 

I  do  note,  however,  that  on  page  7  of 
the  committee  report — Senate  Report  No. 
10— on  this  bill  that  the  committee 
states: 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to 
give  early  and  thorough  attention  to  the 
financial  and  technological  problems  con- 
fronting communities,  large  and  small,  as 
they  endeavor  to  control  and  abate  munici- 
pal sewage. 

The  committee  is  confident  that  out  of  the 
experience  we  have  gained  under  the  present 
act  and  from  information  derived  from  hear- 
ings and  technical  studies  it  will  be  able  to 
develop  a  sound  and  expanded  program  of 
pollution  control  and  abatement  grants  de- 
signed to  meet  realistic  goals  of  water  qual- 
ity enhancement. 

I  would  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  if  this  means  that  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  an  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  the  allowable  grant  on  the 
cost  of  sewage  treatment  plants  and  the 
necessary  interceptor  and  outfall  sewage 
mains  connected  thereto? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  that  it  is  our  desire 
and  intent  to  go  into  that  question.  So 
far  as  the  larger  States  are  concerned, 
they  are  not  getting  a  sufficiently  large 
proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  sewage 


treatment  projects  from  the  Federal 
Government.  I  believe  that  is  a  legiti- 
mate concern.  In  the  development  of 
this  program,  we  have  moved  toward 
higher  and  higher  ceilings  in  that  re- 
spect, but  we  still  have  a  problem. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  per- 
centage of  Federal  support,  particularly 
in  distressed  areas.  That  has  been  a 
problem. 

The  accelerated  public  works  program 
has  been  of  great  assistance  in  this  con- 
nection. We  have  been  able  to  generate 
Federal  grants  of  50  percent  or  more  in 
the  past.  That  experience  will  be  useful 
to  ovur  committee  in  considering  changes 
in  the  formulas  in  the  Federal  Pollution 
Act  itself. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
that  it  is  the  full  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  go  into  this  subject  thoroughly, 
in  the  hope  of  developing  proposals  which 
will  help  relieve  commtmities  and  States, 
to  an  even  greater  extent  than  in  the 
past,  of  the  burden  of  dealing  with  this 
problem. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Maine.  May  I  ask  if  this 
is  planned  to  be  done  fairly  soon? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  intend  to  do  it  in 
this  session. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.    In  this  session? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     Yes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. I  appreciate  his  courtesy  in  ac- 
ceding to  my  request  in  this  particular 
case,  and  I  am  sure  that  will  be  true  in 
other  cases  that  will  arise  in  the  State 
of  Missouri. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes;  and  I  expect  to 
hear  other  remarks  on  this  subject  today. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I,  too. 
commend  the  Senator  from  Maine  and 
his  subcommittee  and  the  full  commit- 
tee for  the  very  fine  work  they  have  done 
on  this  timely  subject  and  troublesome 
question,  to  which  some  solution  must  be 
found. 

GOLD  AND  FISCAL  WEAKNESS 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.     Mr.  President, 
the  administration's  budget  message  for 


fiscal  year  1966.  begirming  July  1,  was 
sent  to  Congress  January  25.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  economic  message,  and 
recommendations  with  respect  to  amend- 
ing the  requirement  that  currency  in 
circulation  and  Federal  Reserve  deposits 
be  backed  by  gold  to  the  extent  of  25 
percent,  will  be  sent  today,  or  shortly. 

I  think  analysis  of  all  of  these  will 
clearly  show  Federal  fiscal  weakness  and 
breakdown  in  fiscal  discipline  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

To  assist  in  analyzing  the  reports  I 
have  mentioned,  and  others,  I  shall  ask 
vmanimous  consent  to  make  the  follow- 
ing insertions  in  the  Record  : 

First,  a  table  showing  from  1930  to 
date:  (a)  Federal  debt;  (b)  interest  on 
the  debt;  (c)  budget  surpluses  and  def- 
icits; (d)  value  of  the  dollar;  (e)  balance 
of  international  payments;  (f )  U.S.  gold 
stock;  (g)  Federal  Reserve  Bank  re- 
serves, in  gold;  (h)  Federal  Reserve  lia- 
bilities subject  to  gold  requirements — 
Federal  Reserve  notes  and  deposits;  and 
(i)  ratio  of  Federal  Reserve  gold  reserves 
to  combined  deposits  and  notes  in  circu- 
lation. 

Second,  an  article  under  the  heading, 
"Trade  Trouble:  Imports  Exceed  Exports 
in  Many  Key  Industrial  Lands  Besides 
Britain;  but  United  States  Piles  Up  Sur- 
plus; Rising  Prices  Hurt  Sales  of  Foreign 
Nations'  Goods;  Uncle  Sam's  Capital 
Outflow."  This  article  was  written  by 
Alfred  L.  Malabre,  Jr.,  and  it  appeared 
on  page  1  of  the  January  27  edition  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  be  briefed  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  others,  on 
various  fiscal  and  monetary  problems 
now  confronting  the  Nation,  including 
the  gold  situation  and  extension  of  the 
Tax  Equalization  Act.  The  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  is  giving  this 
suggestion  serious  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
sertions to  which  I  have  referred  be  made 
a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


Federal  debt,  interest  on  the  debt,  budget  surplus  or  deficit,  value  of  the  dollar   balance  of  payments    US   gold  stock,  and  total  reserves,  note 

liabilities  and  deposits  of  Federal  Reserve  banks,  showing  reserve  ratw — imu  to  date 


Year 


1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

19,34 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 


Depression  years. 


Gross 
public 
debt  and 
guaran- 
teed obli- 
gations 
(fiscal 
year) 


Millions 
$16, 185 
16,801 
19,487 
2-2,539 
27,734 
32, 824 
38, 497 
41,089 
42,018 
45,890 
48,497 


Interest  on 

the  public 

debt 

(fiscal 

year) 


MWions 

$6.'59 
612 
599 
689 
757 
821 
749 
866 
926 
941 
1,041 


Budget 
deficit  or 

surplus 
(fiscal 
year) 


8,660 


MUlioni 
-f$738 
-462 
-2, 735 
-2,602 
-3,630 
-2, 791 
-4,425 
-2, 777 
-1,177 
-3,862 
-3, 918 


Value  of 
doUar 

(calendar 
year) 

1939=100 
cents 


-27,643 


Cents 

83.2 

91.4 

101.7 

107.4 

103.8 

101.2 

100.2 

96.7 

98.5 

100.0 

09.2 


Balance 
of  inter- 
national 
payments 
(calendar 
year) 


MiUiont 

+$598 

+1.132 

+726 

+323 

+1,140 

+1.174 

+896 

+1,053 

+1,482 

+1,915 

+2,890 


U.S.  gold 
stock  > 
(fiscal 
year) 


Total  reserves,  note  liabilities  and  deposits  of  Federal  Reserve 
laanks,  showing  reserve  ratio 


Total 
reserves  > 
(all  gold 

since 
June  12, 

1945) 


Liabilities  subject  to  reserve 
requirements 


Federal 
Reserve 

notes 


MiUioru 

$4,535 

4,956 

3,919 

4,318 

7,856 

9,116 

10,608 

12, 318 

12,963 

16,110 

19,063 


MiUioru 

$3,174 

3,576 

2,777 

3,813 

5,022 

6.426 

8,385 

9,159 

11,041 

13, 874 

18,120 


Millions 
$1,424 
1,723 
2,795 
3,093 
3,101 
3,258 
4,034 
4,206 
4.149 
4,511 
6,109 


Federal 
Reserve 

bank 
deposits 


Millions 

$2,455 

2,504 

2,028 

2,494 

4,138 

5,406 

6,585 

7,278 

9,247 

11,701 

15,213 


Total, 
note  and 

reserve 
liabilities 


Millions 

$3,879 

4,227 

4,823 

5,687 

7.239 

8,664 

10,619 

11,484 

13,396 

16, 212 

20,412 


Reserve 
ratio 


Percent 
81.8 
84.6 
67.6 
68.2 
69.4 
74.2 
79.0 
79.7 
82.4 
85.6 
88.8 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Federal  debt,  interest  on  the  debt,  budget  surplus  or  deficit,  value  of  the  dollar,  balance  of  payments,  U.S.  gold  stock,  and  total  reserves,  note 
liabilities  and  deposits  of  Federal  Reserve  banks,  showing  reserve  ratio — 19S0  to  date — Continued 


nrr.cc 

Interest  on 

the  public 

debt 

(fiscal 

year) 

Budget 
deficit  or 

surplus 
(fiscal 
year) 

Value  of 
dollar 

(calendar 
vear) 

1939=100 
cents 

Balance 
of  inter- 
national 
payments 
(calendar 
year) 

U.S.  gold 
stock  ' 
(fiscal 
year) 

Total  reserves,  note  llabililics  and  deposits  of  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  showing  reserve  ratio 

1     public 
1   debt  and 
Year                              guaran- 

Total 
reserves ' 
(all  gold 

since 
June  12, 

1945) 

Liabilities  subject  to  reserve 
requirements 

cations 
(fiscal 
year) 

Federal 

Reserve 

notes 

Federal 
Reserve 

bank 
deposits 

Total, 
note  and 

reserve 
liabilities 

Reserve 

ratio 

1941 

1942 - 

194a - 

1944 

1 

Miaima       MiHiona 

$55,332            $1,111 

76,991               1,260 

140,796  !            1,80S 

2(V2.626              2.009 

MiUiona 
-$6,159 
-21,490 
-57,420 
-51,423 
-53,941 
-20, 676 

Cents 
94.4 
8.S.3 
80.3 
79.0 
77.2 
71.2 

Millions 
-|-$1,119 
-205 
-1,979 
-1,859 
-2,r37 
+1,261 

Millions 
$22,624 
22, 737 
22, 388 
21,173 
20,213 
20, 270 

Millions 
$20. 583 
20,830 
20,  .582 
19, 287 
18,055 
18,103 

Millions 
$6, 724 
9,376 
13,872 
18,899 
23.019 
24.191 

MiUions 
$1.5, 8ta 
13, 9,57 
14.0L*2 
1.5,386 
17, 188 
18,206 

Millions 
$22, 5h7 
23, 333 
27.894 
34, 285 
40, 207 
42,39r 

Percent 
91.1 
89.3 
7J.8 
56.3 

1945 - — - 

1946 - -- 

World  War  II  years 

259.115 
269. 898 

3,617 
4.722 

44.9 
42  7 

15, 127 

-211,109 

1947                                

258, 376 

4. 958 

-1-754 
+8, 419 
-1,S11 
-3,122 

62.2 
57.8 
58.3 
57.8 

+4,567            21,266 

20.039 
22. 258 
23,245 
22.982 

24.154 
23.752 
23,373 
22,921 

17,748 
20,176 
19. 246 
18,316 

41.902 
43. 928 
42,619 
41,237 

47.8 

194S - 

im9 --- 

195ti — 

Post-World  War  II  years 

252.366  ,            5,211 

252,798              5,339 

.       257,377              5,750 

+1.005 

+175 

-3,580 

23, 532 
24,466 
24.231 

,50,7 
54.5 
55.7 

1          21,258 

-f4.240    - 

1951 1        255.251               5,fil3 

1952 - !        259.151              5,859 

1953 2f.6.123              fi.  504 

1954 1        271,341              6.3S2 

+3.  510 
-4.017 
-9, 449 
-3. 117 

53.5 
52.3 
51.9 
51.7 

-305 
-1,046 
-2. 152 
-1,550 

21. 756 
23, 346 
22,463 
21,927 

20,514 
22,143 
21,286 
21,239 

23,630 
24,826 
25,831 
25,588 

20. 598 
20,  .559 
20.396 
20,808 

44, 228 
45. 385 
46,  227 
46,396 

46.4 

48.8 
4ti.O 
45.8 

Korean  war  vears - ..-          24.358 

-13.073  1 







1955 

1956 

1957                                           

274.418              6,370 
272. 825              6, 787 
270. 634              7. 244 

-4.180                51.9 
-f- 1.626                 51.1 
-1-1.  596                 49. 4 

-1,145 
-935 
+520 

2, 1678 
21,799 
22,623 
21, 356 
19,705 
19.322 
17,550 
16, 435 
15,733 
15,461 

20,994 
21,109 
21.945 
20. 767 
19. 416 
19.029 
17.256 
16. 158 
15,457 
15, 185 

25.868 
26,367 
26. 682 
26. 705 
27.402 
27, 505 
27, 778 
29. 021 
30,670 
32,835 

19,2t» 
19.  575 
19.630 
19.S.S3 
18,832 
19,  126 
17.694 
18, 445 
.      18, 188 
18, 250 

45. 136 
4.5.942 
4(),  312 
46.  5SS 
46.  234 

46.  (ai 
45.  472 

47.  461) 
48,8.58 
51,085 

46.5 
45.9 
47.4 

1958!!" 

1959 

1960... 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

276.444 
284,317 
286,471 
289,211 
298.645 
306,466 
312,526 

7,607 
7,593 
9,180 
8,957 
9.120 
9,895 
10,666 

-2. 819 
-12,427 
+1.224 
-3.856 
-6, 378 
-6,266 
-8,226 

48.1 
47.7 
46.9 
46.4 
45.9 
45.4 
44.8 

-3,.S29 
-3, 743 
-.3, 8S1 
-2,370 
-2.20} 
-2.644 
(2) 

44.6 
42.0 
40.8 
37.9 
34.0 
31.6 
29.7 

Post-Korean  war  years 

83,419 

-39, 706 

Tnt<i1    1<).V)-A4 



153,822 

-287, 291 

Latent 

'320,006 

316,900 
322,500 

J -2,260 

3  15, 188 

*  14, 880 


« 34. 837 

«  is,  597 

53,434 

<27.8 

Estimate:  s 

11,200 
11.500 

-6.281 
-5, 287 

1966 

1  The  difference  between  U.S.  Trcasurv  gold  stork  and  Federal  Reserve  bank  re- 
serves represents  gold  held  in  Treasurj  cash,  of  which  $156,000,OTO  constitutes  a  reserve 
against  U.S.  notes. 

i  3d  (luarter  (only)  1964.    Full  year  not  yet  available. 


s  .Ian.  21,  1965  (Trea.^ury  Department). 

*.Tan.  20.  1965  (Federal  Reserve). 

s  Budget  document  for  fiscal  year  1966. 


[Prom  the  Wall  Sljeet  Journal,  Jan.  27,  19651 
Tr.'kde  Troubles — Imports  Exceed  Exports  in 
Many  Key  Industrial  Lands  Besides 
Britain — But  United  States  Piles  Up 
Surplus:  Rising  Prices  Hurt  Sales  of 
Foreign  Nations'  Goods — Uncle  Sam's 
Capital  Outflow 

(By  Alfred  L.  Malabre,  Jr.) 
In  a  massive  turnabout  of  trade,  nearly  all 
the  world's  great  Industrial  nations  now  im- 
port far  more  than  they  sell  abroad. 

The  single  mighty  exception:  The  United 
States,  whose  multi-billion-dollar  trade 
surplus  is  the  envy  of  foreign  capitals. 

Recent  worry  over  the  soundness  of  the 
pound  sterling  has  riveted  world  attention 
on  Britain's  trade  plight.  Month  after 
month.  Britons  have  been  buying  far  more 
abroad  than  they  have  been  able  to  sell,  and 
the  subsequent  outflow  of  funds  has  tended 
to  deplete  the  nation's  sagging  currency  re- 
serves. From  Paris  to  Tokyo,  the  cry  has 
gone  up:  "The  British  must  work  harder 
and  modernize  their  factories.  They  must 
learn  to  compete  more  effectively  in  inter- 
national trade." 

A  close  inspection  of  the  record,  however, 
discloses  there's  nothing  very  unique  about 
Britain's  sickly  trade  deficit  of  more  than 
Si3  billion  yearly.  Latest  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  statistics — based  on  three  quar- 
ters of  1964 — show  combined  exports  of  the 
eight  leading  Industrial  nations  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  plus  Japan,  are  lagging  some 
$6  billion  annually  behind  imports. 


Not  entirely  by  coincidence,  this  deficit  al- 
most exactly  matches  the  magnitude  of  the 
U.S.  trade  surplus,  and  it  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
$317  million  surplus  registered  by  the  same 
nine  nations  as  recently  as  1959.  (The  in- 
dustrial nations  of  continental  Europe,  by 
IMP  definition,  are  the  six  Common  Market 
countries,  plus  Sweden  and  Switzerland.) 

Many  of  these  nations  admittedly  have 
long  sustained  trade  deficits.  The  record 
clearly  demonstrates,  however,  that  lands 
which  once  sported  fat  trade  surpluses  have 
seen  their  surpluses  shrivel,  and  other  na- 
tions traditionally  plagued  by  imbalanced 
trade  have  seen  their  deficits  grow  larger. 

The  trade  deficit  of  France — a  nation  not 
hesitant  to  proffer  financial  advice  to  its  dis- 
tressed British  neighbor — is  nearing  $1  bil- 
lion annually,  IMF  figures  indicate.  Only 
4  years  ago,  France  had  a  trade  surplus 
of  nearly  $600  million. 

Four  years  ago  West  Germany's  trade  sur- 
plus exceeded  $1.7  billion.  In  the  third 
quarter  of  1964  the  same  country  had  no 
trade  surplus  at  all — its  climbing  volume  of 
Imported  goods  exactly  matched  its  sagging 
export  volume. 

japan's  deficit  grows 

Japan's  trade  deficit  totaled  $143  million 
in  1959.  IMF  statistics  show  the  Asian  na- 
tion's third-quarter  deficit  in  1964,  on  an 
annual  basis,  was  nearly  four  times  that 
amount. 

At  a  time  of  much  official  fretting  over 
U.S.  competitiveness  in  world  markets,  the 
record  of  recent  years  helps  make  clear  Uncle 


Sam's  fundamental  strength  in  the  no-holds- 
barred  battle  of  international  trade. 

The  picture  could  change,  of  course;  IMP 
figures,  in  fact,  show  some  narrowing  of  the 
U.S.  trade  surplus  In  recent  months. 

Moreover,  the  road  ahead  Is  dotted  with 
perplexing  Imponderables.  To  cite  Just  one, 
protective  farm  policies  taking  shape  within 
the  Common  Market  seem  bound  eventually 
to  crimp  America's  $1  billion  a  year  sales  of 
agricultural  products  to  the  economic  bloc. 
For  the  present,  however,  as  an  IMF  econ- 
omist puts  it:  "It's  plain  nonsense  to  talk 
about  the  United  States  not  being  able  to 
hold  its  own  in  international  commerce." 

Sidney  Homer,  a  partner  and  economist  of 
Salomon  Bros.  &  Hutzler,  a  New  York 
securities  firm,  adds:  "Five  or  six  years  ago 
we  were  told  that  the  United  States  had  be- 
come noncompetitive  in  world  markets,  that 
the  new  factories  of  Europe  and  Japan,  with 
their  cheap  labor,  had  all  but  destroyed  our 
ability  to  sell  abroad.  We  now  know  that 
while  there  was  a  germ  of  truth  In  this 
warning,  the  facts  were  vastly  exaggerated." 

capital  flow  problkm 

The  record  also  demonstrates  the  degree  to 
which  the  nagging  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
deficit  is  rooted  in  matters  of  capital  flow, 
rather  than  trade.  It  further  underscores 
how  very  little  the  rising  exchange  reserves 
of  such  lands  as  France  have  to  do  with  the 
economics  of  commercial  competition. 

The  nine  industrial  countries  whose  com- 
bined trade  balance  so  drastically  deterio- 
rated between  1959  and  late  1964  in  the  same 
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,nan  managed  to  add  $10  billion  to  their 
combined  supply  of  gold  and  reserve  curren- 
cies Reserves  of  the  U.S.  trade  colossus  In 
the  same  period  plunged  $5  billion. 

What  has  happened  Is  that  the  U.S.  trade 
surplus  despite  its  great  size,  has  been  in- 
sufficient to  offset  a  cascading  outflow  of  U.S. 
raoital— dollars  for  Investment  abroad,  for 
foreign  aid  and  for  the  defense  of  most  of  the 
free  world.  By  one  recent  estimate  American 
nvestment  abroad— much  of  it  in  the  very 
industrial  lands  whose  trade  balance  has  de- 
teriorated—now approximates  the  staggering 
sum  of  $100  billion,  nearly  twice  the  total 
investment  of  all  foreigners  in  the  United 

States.  ,     .^ 

"If  the  United  States  ever  decides,  because 
of  Its  gold  losses,  to  clamp  strict  controls  on 
this  outflow  of  capital,  a  lot  of  foreign  coun- 
tries besides  the  United  Kingdom  would  find 
themselves  in  a  financial  squeeze,"  warns  the 
economist  of  a  large  New  York  bank.  "They 
would  have  to  try  to  get  their  trade  balances 
into  much  healthier  condition  than  is  now 
the  case." 

Such  effort  would  doubtless  entail  a  good 
deal  more  economic  conservatism  than  most 
industrial  lands  have  exhibited  in  recent 
years— again,  the  United  States  is  the  great 
exception. 

The  table  below,  based  on  IMF  data,  traces 
what  has  happened  to  the  cost  of  living — the 
generally  accepted  yardstick  of  inflation — in 
key  industrial  countries  since  1959 : 

Living-cost  rise  since  1959 

Percent 

Japan 34 

Italy 26 

France 23 

United  Kingdom 15 

West  Germany 13 

United  States 7 

In  view  of  the  cost-of-living  record,  it's  not 
surprising  that  in  most  industrial  lands  the 
average  price  level  of  exports  has  been  moving 
up;  in  France  and  Germany,  for  example,  the 
export  price  level  has  climbed  roughly  10 
percent  since  1959.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that 
the  average  price  of  U.S.  exports  has  barely 
budged  in  recent  years. 

It's  true  that  U.S.  prices  are  measured 
from  a  comparatively  high  base;  in  absolute 
terms,  the  cost  of  many  U.S. -produced  goods 
still  exceeds  that  of  foreign-made  merchan- 
dise. Nonetheless,  the  record  since  1959  sug- 
gests there  is  a  significant  tie  between  the 
relatively  high  degree  of  Inflation  abroad  and 
the  foreigners'  deteriorating  trade  posture. 

A  few  statistics  on  money  supply — demand 
deposits  plus  currency  in  circulation — help 
point  up  the  economic  conservatism  that 
underlies  Uncle  Sam's  stable  price  record. 
Between  1959  and  last  year,  according  to  the 
IMF.  the  U.S.  money  supply  rose  9  percent. 
In  the  same  span,  the  money  supply  in  Ger- 
many climbed  40  percent,  and  that  was  a 
mild  rise  by  some  standards.  Italy's  money 
supply  increased  77  percent  in  the  period, 
France's  rose  78  percent  and  Japan's  rocketed 
121  percent  above  the  1959  level. 

behind   britains   plight 

Why.  among  the  great  industrial  nations,  is 
only  Britain  in  stich  financial  straits?  Since 
1959,  its  trade  deficit  has  roughly  doubled, 
but  the  record  clearly  shows  this  is  the  rule, 
not  the  exception. 

Much  of  the  answer  appears  to  lie  in 
Britain's  rejection  from  the  Common  Market, 
In  the  4  years  through  1962,  before  French 
President  de  Gaulle  dashed  British  hopes  of 
joining  the  bloc,  U.S,  direct  investments  in 
the  United  Kingdom  averaged  $286  million 
yearly.  Since  then,  this  annual  Investment 
rate  has  dropped  to  about  $150  million. 

In  the  4-year  span  before  the  De  Gaulle 
rejection,  U.S.  direct  investments  in  Britain 
amounted  to  75  percent  of  all  U.S.  direct  in- 
vestments elsewhere  in  Europe.  Since  then, 
the  rate  has  dropped  to  about  20  percent. 


WATER  QUALITY  ACT  OP  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  4.  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, to  establish  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  to  pro- 
vide grants  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, to  increase  grants  for  construction 
of  municipal  sewage  treatment  works,  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  standards 
of  water  quality  to  aid  in  preventing, 
controlling,  and  abating  pollution  of  in- 
terstate waters,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  4. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  must  first  dispose  of  the  com- 
mittee amendments. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The     PRESIDING 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Have  not  the  commit- 
tee amendments  been  disposed  of? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not.  The  first  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  7, 
line  14,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
word  "and" 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    Mr.  President,  I  move 


OFFICER.       The 


that  the  committee  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  considered  as  original  text 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commit- 
tee amendments  were  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  line  14,  after  the  word  "and", 
to  strike  out  "in";  after  line  19,  to  strike  out: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  also  call  such  a 
public  hearing  on  his  own  motion  or  when 
petitioned  to  do  so  by  the  Governor  of  any 
State  subject  to  or  affected  by  the  water 
quality  standards  set  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  re- 
vision in  such  standards." 

At  the  beginning  of  line  25,  to  strike  out 
"(3)  "and  insert  "(2)";  on  page  8,  line  1.  after 
the  word  "health",  to  strike  out  "and"  and 
insert  "or";  at  the  beginning  of  line  7.  to 
strike  out  "(4)"  and  Insert  "(3)";  in  the 
same  line,  after  the  word  "promulgate",  to 
strike  out  "the";  in  line  8,  after  the  word 
"to",  to  insert  "paragraphs  (1)  and  (4)  of"; 
in  line  12,  after  the  word  "paragraph",  to 
strike  out  "(3)"  and  Insert  "(2)";  "after  line 
14,  to  insert: 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  also  catl  a  public 
hearing  after  reasonable  notice  on  his  own 
motion  or  when  petitioned  to  do  so  by  the 
Governor  of  any  State  subject  to  or  affected 
by  the  water  quality  standards  promulgated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  a  revision  in  such  standards. 
The  Secretary  may  after  reasonable  notice 
and  public  hearing  and  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  with  other 
Federal  agencies,  with  State  and  Interstate 
water  pollution  control  agencies,  and  with 
municipalities  and  industries  involved,  pre- 
pare revised  regulations  setting  forth  stand- 
ards of  water  quality  to  be  applicable  to  in- 
terstate waters  or  portions  thereof." 

On  page  9,  line  6,  after  the  word  "para- 
graph", to  strike  out  "(4)"  and  insert  "(3)"; 
in  line  8,  after  the  word  "paragraph",  to 
strike  out  "(3)"  and  insert  "(2)";  on  page 
10,  after  line  2,  to  insert: 

"(d)  Redesignated  subsection  (f)  of  the 
section  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 


trol Act  herein  redesignated  as  section  10  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  'such 
hearing,'  in  the  fourth  sentence  thereof,  the 
words  'including  the  practicability  of  com- 
plying with  such  standards  as  may  be  ap- 
plicable'." 

At  the  beginning  of  line  9.  to  strike  out 
"(d)"  and  insert  "(e)";  and  on  page  12.  after 
the  numerals  "11".  to  strike  out  "(a)";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  (1) 
section  1  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  (33  U.SC.  466)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  words  'section  1.'  a  new 
subsection  (a)  as  follows: 

"'(a)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  en- 
hance the  quality  and  value  of  our  water  re- 
sources and  to  establish  a  national  policy  for 
the  prevention,  control,  and  abatement  of 
water  pollution  ' 

"(2)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
redesignating  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  there- 
of as  (b)  and  (c).  respectively. 

"(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  (as 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section) is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  of 
such  sentence  the  following:  'The  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  (herein- 
after in  this  Act  called  "Secretary")  shall 
administer  this  Act  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  designated  by  him, 
shall  supervise  and  direct  the  head  of  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration  cre- 
ated by  section  2  and  the  administration  of 
all  other  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  related  to 
water  pollution.  Such  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  perform  such  additional  functions  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe.' 

"(b)  Section  2  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  1  of  1953,  as  made  effective  April 
1,  1953.  by  Public  Law  83-13.  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'two'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'three';  and  paragraph  (17)  of  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  303  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
striking  out  '(2)'  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of '(3)'. 

"Sec,  2.  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by 
redesignating  sections  2  through  4  and  refer- 
ences thereto,  as  sections  3  through  5.  respec- 
tively, sections  5  through  14,  as  sections  7 
through  16,  respectively,  by  inserting  after 
section  1  the  following  new  section: 

"  'federal   water  POLLtmON  CONTROL 

administration 

"  'Sec.  2,  Effective  ninety  days  after  the 
dat«  of  enactment  of  this  section  there  Is 
created  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  a  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration  (hereinafter 
in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Administra- 
tion"). The  head  of  the  Administration 
shall  be  appointed,  and  his  compensation 
fixed,  by  the  Secretary,  and  shall,  through 
the  Adniinistration,  adiminlster  sections  3,  4. 
10,  and  11  of  this  Act  and  such  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. The  head  of  the  Administration  may, 
in  addition  to  regular  staff  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, which  shall  be  initially  provided 
from  personnel  of  the  Department,  obtain, 
from  within  the  Department  or  otherwise  as 
authorized  by  law,  such  professional,  techni- 
cal, and  clerical  assistance  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  discharge  the  Administration's 
functions  and  may  for  that  purpose  use 
funds  available  for  carrying  out  such  func- 
tions.' 

"Sec.  3.  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  section  redesignated  as 
section  5  a  new  section  as  follows : 

"  'GRANTS  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

"  'Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State,  municipality,  or 
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IntormunlclpiU  or  Interstiite  agency  for  tho 
purpose  of  iisslstlnR  In  the  development  of 
any  project  which  will  ctemonstn\te  a  now 
or  Improvotl  method  of  coi\trolllng  the  dis- 
charge Into  any  waters  of  xmtrcated  or  In- 
ade<iuatoly  treated  sewage  or  other  waste 
from  sewers  which  carry  storm  water  or  botli 
storm  water  and  sewage  or  other  wastes,  lUid 
for  tho  purpose  of  reports,  plans,  and  speci- 
fications hi  connection  therewith. 

••  "Federal  grants  under  this  section  shall 
bo  subject  to  the  following  llmlU^tlons:  (1) 
No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project  pur- 
suant to  this  section  xn^less  such  project 
shall  have  been  approved  by  »ui  appropriate 
State  water  pollution  control  agency  or 
agencies  and  by  tho  Secretary;  (2)  no  grant 
shall  be  made  for  any  project  In  an  amoxint 
exceeding  50  per  centum  of  tlie  estimated 
roitsonable  ccxst  tliercof  as  determined  by  tho 
Secretary;  (3)  no  grant  shall  bo  made  for 
any  project  under  tJils  section  unless  the 
Secretivry  determines  that  such  project  will 
servo  as  a  useful  demonstration  of  a  new  or 
Improved  mettiod  of  controlling  the  dls- 
chixrge  Into  any  water  of  untreated  or  In- 
adequately treated  sewage  or  otlier  waste 
from  sewers  which  carry  storm  water  or  boUi 
storm  water  luul  sewage  or  other  wastes. 

"  'There  iire  hereby  authorised  to  be  appro- 
prlatcti  tor  the  tlscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965.  and  for  each  of  Uie  next  three  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,  the  siuii  of  $20,000,000  per 
tlsc.Tl  ye;u-  for  tlie  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  section.  Sums  so  appropriated 
shall  remain  avnllable  unt'l  expended.  No 
grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project  In  an 
amoiii\t  exceedtUi:  r-i  per  centinn  of  the  total 
amount  ntUhorl?<'d  by  this  section  In  any 
one  fiscal  year.' 

"Sec.  4va)  Clause  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
tlie  section  of  the  Feder.il  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  herein  redesignated  as  section  8 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  •$600.000.'  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereor''$1.000.000.'. 

"(b)  The  second  proviso  In  clause  (2)  of 
subsection  (h)  of  such  redesignated  section 
8  Is  amended  by  striking  out  •$2,400,000,"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "M.OOO.OOO.". 

"{c)  Subsection  (fl  of  such  redesignated 
section  8  Is  redesignated  as  subsection  (g) 
thereof  and  Is  amended  hy  adding  at  the  end 
theretif  the  followiu;.;  new  seiitence:  'Tlie 
Secretary  of  Labor  sh.ill  have,  with  respect 
to  the  labor  standards  specified  In  this  sub- 
section, the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  in  Rev^rsjanizatlon  Plan  Numbered  14 
of  1950  (15  P.R.  3176:  64  Stat.  1267;  5  U.S.C. 
133z  15>  and  section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  13, 
1934.  as  amended  i48  Stat.  948;  40  U.S.C. 
276(cl).'  ; 

■■(d>  Such  redesignated  section  8  Is  fur- 
tlier  impended  by  inserting  therein.  Immedi- 
ately after  subsection  (e)  thereof,  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

•"'(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  tlie  Secretary  may  in- 
cre.xj.e  Uie  amoimt  of  a  grant  niade  inider 
this  section  by  10  per  centum  for  any  project 
which  has  been  certified  to  him  by  an  official 
Su^te,  metropolit,An.  or  regional  planning 
agency  empowered  under  Stat«  or  kxral  laws 
or  interstiite  compact  to  perform  metropoli- 
tan or  reglou;U  planning  for  a  metropolitan 
area  wltliin  which  the  assistance  is  to  be 
used,  or  other  agency  or  lnstTument;\llty 
designated  for  such  purposes  by  the  Gov- 
ernor (or  Governors  In  the  case  of  interstate 
planning*  as  being  in  conformity  with  the 
comprehensive  plan  developed  or  in  process 
of  development  for  such  metropolitan  area. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'•metropolitan  area"  means  either  (1)  a 
stand.ard  metropolitan  statistical  area  as  de- 
fined by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  except  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  President  or  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  not  being  ap- 
propriate for  the  purposes  hereof,  or  (2)  any 
urban  area,  including  those  surrounding 
areas  that  form  an  economic  and  socially 
related    region,    taking    Into    consideration 


such  factors  as  present  and  future  popula- 
tion trends  and  patterns  of  urban  growth, 
location  of  transportation  facilities  and  sys- 
tems, and  distribution  of  industrial,  com- 
mercial, resldenthil.  governmental,  Institu- 
tlomvl,  and  other  activities,  which  In  the 
opinion  of  tho  President  or  tho  Bureau  of 
tho  Budget  lends  Itself  as  being  appropriate 
for  tho  piu-jxwes  hereof.' 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Redesignated  section  10  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (c) 
through  (l)  as  subsections  (d)   through  (J). 

"(b)  Such  redesignated  section  10  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is  fur- 
tlier  amended  by  inserting  after  subsection 
(b)  tho  following: 

"'(c)  (1)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may,  after 
rejisonable  notice  and  public  hearing  and 
consulUitlon  wltli  tho  Secretary  of  tlie  Inte- 
rior and  wltli  otlior  Federal  agencies,  with 
State  and  Interstate  water  pollution  control 
agencies,  and  with  municipalities  and  indus- 
tries Involved,  prepiure  regulations  setting 
forth  sUuidards  of  water  quality  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  Interstate  waters  or  portions 
thereof. 

"■■(2)  Such  standards  of  quality  shall  be 
such  as  to  protect  the  public  health  or  wel- 
fare and  serve  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
In  establishing  stiuidards  designed  to  en- 
hance tho  quality  of  such  waters,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  into  consideration  their  use 
and  value  for  public  water  supplies,  propa- 
gation of  fish  and  wildlife,  recreational  pur- 
p<ises,  tuid  agricultural,  industrial,  and  other 
legitimate  uses. 

"'(3)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  the 
st^indards  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(4)  of  this  subsection  with  respect  to  any 
waters  only  if,  within  a  reasonable  tinae 
after  being  requested  by  the  Secretary  to  do 
so.  tho  appropriate  States  and  Interstate 
agencies  have  not  developed  st!\ndards  found 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  consistent  with  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  and  applicable 
to  such  Interstiite  waters  or  portions  thereof. 

"  (4)  The  Secretary  shall  also  call  a  pub- 
lic hearing  after  reasonable  notice  on  his 
own  motion  or  when  petitioned  to  do  so  by 
the  Governor  of  any  State  subject  to  or  af- 
fected by  the  water  quality  sUuidards  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  a  revision  in  such 
standards.  The  Secretary  may  after  reason- 
able notice  and  public  hearing  apd  consulta- 
tion with  the  SecreUiry  of  the  Interior  and 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  with  State  and 
Interstiite  water  pollution  control  agencies, 
and  with  municipalities  and  industries  in- 
volved, prepare  revised  regulations  setting 
forth  standards  of  water  quality  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  interstate  waters  or  portions 
thereof. 

"•(5)  The  discharge  of  matter  into  such 
interstate  waters,  which  reduces  the  quality 
of  such  waters  below  the  water  quality  stiiiul- 
ards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  or  es- 
tablished by  the  appropriate  State  or  Inter- 
state agencies  consistent  with  piu^agraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection  (whether  the  matter  caus- 
ing or  contributing  to  such  reduction  Is  dis- 
charged directly  Into  such  waters  or  reaches 
such  waters  after  discharge  into  tributaries 
of  such  waters).  Is  subject  to  abatement  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"  '(6)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  (a) 
prevent  the  application  of  this  section  to  any 
case  to  which  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
would  otherwise  be  applicable,  or  (b)  ex- 
tend Federal  Jurisdiction  over  water  not 
otherwise  authorized  by  this  Act.' 

"(c)  Paragraph  (1)  of  redesignated  sub- 
section (d)  of  the  section  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  herein  redesig- 
nated as  section  10  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  final  period  after  the  third  sentence 
of  such  subsection  and  inserting  the  follow- 


ing in  lieu  thereof:  ',  or  he  finds  that  substan- 
tlal  economic  injury  results  from  the  in. 
ability  to  market  shellfish  or  shellfish  prod- 
ucts In  Interstate  commerce  because  of  pollu- 
tlon  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  and  ac- 
tion of  Federal,  State,  or  local  authorities." 

"(d)  Redesignated  subsection  (f)  of  the 
section  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  herein  redesignated  as  section  10  \i 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words  'such 
hearing,'  In  the  fourth  sentence  thereof,  the 
words  "including  the  practicability  of  com- 
plying with  such  standards  as  may  be  appU- 
cable'. 

"(e)  Redesignated  subsection  (h)  of  the 
section  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  herein  redesignated  as  section  10  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  tho  words  'of 
practicability'  in  the  second  sentence  thereof, 
the  words  'of  complying  with  such  standards 
as  may  be  applicable". 

"Sec.  6.  The  section  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  hereinbefore  redesig- 
nated as  section  12  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions : 

"'(d)  E.ach  recipient  of  assistance  under 
this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe.  Including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  dispo- 
sition by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  assistance,  tlie  total  cost  of  the  project 
or  undertaking  in  connection  with  which 
such  assistance  is  given  or  used,  and  the 
amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  fa- 
cilitate an  effective  audit. 

"  '(e)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly  au- 
thorized representatives,  shall  have  access  for 
the  purpose  of  atidlt  and  examination  to  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the 
recipients  that  are  pertinent  to  the  grants 
received  luider  this  Act.' 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  7(f)(6)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  .\ct,  as  that  sec- 
tion Is  redesignated  by  this  Act,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  '.section  6(b)(4)'  as  con- 
tained therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"section  8(b)  (4)'. 

"(b)  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  that  section  Is  redesig- 
nated by  this  Act,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'section  5'  as  contained  therein  and  in- 
sertltig  In  lieu  thereof  'section  7'. 

"(A)  Section  10(b)  of  the  Federal  Water 
PolUi'^lon  Control  Act,  as  that  section  is  re- 
designated by  this  Act,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'subsection  (g)'  as  contained  therein 
and  inserting  iJi  lieu  thereof  'subsection  (h)'. 

"(d)  Section  10(1)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  that  section  Is  re- 
designated by  this  Act,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'subsection  (e)'  as  contained  therein 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'subsection  (f)'. 

"(e)  Subsection  11  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  that  section  is  re- 
designated by  this  Act,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'section  8(c)  (3) '  ns  contained  therein 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'section  10(d) 
(3)'  and  by  striking  out  'section  8(e)'  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'section  10(f)'. 

"Sec  8.  This  Act  mav  be  cited  as  the 
'Water  Quality  Act  of  1965'." 

UN.fNIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT    TO   LIMfT 
TIME 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
propound  a  unanimous-consent  request 
without  the  Senator  from  Texas  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  the  Tower  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  there  be  a  time 


limitation  on  debate  of  1  hour,  30  minutes 
to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  and  30  minutes 
to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Senator 
Ui  charge  of  the  bUl,  the  distinguished 
Rpnator  from  Maine  LMr.  MuskieI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr!  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ofifer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
wUl  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Amendments  by  Mr.  Tower 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  iHRert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•That  (a)(1)  section  1  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  466) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words 
'Section  1.'  a  new  subsection  (a)  as  follows: 

"'(a)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  en- 
hance the  quality  and  value  of  our  water 
resources  and  to  establish  a  national  policy 
for  the  prevention,  control,  and  abatement 
of  water  pollution.' 

"(2)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
redesignating  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  there- 
of as  (b)   and  (c),  respectively. 

"(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  (as 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section) is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
Bentenco  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  of  such 
sentence  the  following:  'The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter 
in  this  Act  called  the  "Secretary")  shall  ad- 
minister this  Act  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  designated  by  him,  shall 
supervise  and  direct  the  head  of  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  created  by 
section  2  and  the  administration  of  all  other 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  related  to  water  pollu- 
tion. Such  Assistant  Secretary  shall  perform 
such  additional  functions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe.' 

"(b)  Section  2  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  1  of  1953,  as  made  effective  April  1, 
1953,  by  Public  Law  83-13,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'two*  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'three';  and  paragraph  (17)  of  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  303  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
striking  out  '(2)'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof '(3)'." 

Sec.  2.  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating sections  2  through  4  and  refer- 
ences thereto,  as  sections  3  through  5,  re- 
spectively, sections  5  through  14,  as  sections 
7  through  16,  respectively,  by  inserting  after 
section  1  the  following  new  section: 

"federal  water  pollution  control 
administration 
"Sec.  2.  Effective  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  there  is  created 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  a  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  (hereinafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  'Administration').  The 
head  of  the  Administration  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, and  his  compensation  fixed,  by  the 
Secretary,  and  shall,  through  the  Adminis- 
tration, administer  sections  3,  4,  6,  8,  10,  and 
11  of  this  Act  and  such  other  provisions  of 
this  Act  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
The  head  of  the  Administration  may,  in  ad- 
dition to  regular  staff  of  the  Administration, 
which  shall  be  initially  provided  from  per- 


sonnel of  the  Department,  obtain,  from 
within  the  Department  or  otherwise  as  au- 
thorized by  law,  such  professional,  technical, 
and  clerical  assistance  as  may  be  necessary 
to  discharge  the  Administration's  functions 
and  may  for  that  purpose  use  funds  available 
for  carrying  out  such  functions. 

"Sec.  3.  Such  Act  is  ftirther  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  section  redesignated  as 
section  5  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"  'grants  for  research  and  development 
"  'Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State,  municipality,  or 
intermuniclpal  or  Interstate  agency  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  In  the  development  of 
any  project  which  will  demonstrate  a  new  or 
Improved  method  of  controlling  the  dis- 
charge into  any  waters  of  untreated  or  In- 
adequately treated  sewage  or  other  waste 
from  sewers  which  carry  storm  water  or  both 
storm  water  and  sewage  or  other  wastes,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  reports,  plans,  and  speci- 
fications  in  connection   therewith. 

"  'Federal  grants  under  this  section  shall 
be  subject  to  the  following  limitations:  (1) 
No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project  pvu- 
suant  to  this  section  unless  such  project 
shall  have  been  approved  by  an  appropriate 
State  water  pollution  control  agency  or  agen- 
cies and  by  the  SecreUry;  (2)  no  grant  shall 
be  made  for  any  project  in  an  amount  ex- 
ceeding 50  per  centum  of  the  estimated  rea- 
sonable cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary;  (3)  no  grant  shall  be  made  for 
any  project  under  this  section  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  project  will 
serve  as  a  viseful  demonstration  of  a  new  or 
improved  method  of  controlling  the  dis- 
charge into  any  water  of  untreated  or  in- 
adequately treated  sewage  or  other  waste 
from  sewers  which  carry  storm  water  or  both 
storm  water  and  sewage  or  other  wastes. 

"  'There  axe  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965,  and  for  each  of  the  next  three  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  $20,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  section.  Sums  so  appropriated 
shall  remain  available  until  expended.  No 
grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project  in  an 
amount  exceeding  5  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  authorized  by  this  section  In  any 
one  fiscal  year.' 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Clause  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
the  section  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  herein  redesignated  as  section  8 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  '$600,000,'  and 
inserting   in   lieu   thereof   '$1,000,000,'. 

"(b)  The  second  proviso  in  clause  (2)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  such  redesignated  section 
8  is  amended  by  striking  out  '$2,400,000.' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$4,000,000.'. 

"(c)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  redesignated 
section  8  is  redesignated  as  subsection  (g) 
thereof  and  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  'The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to 
the  labor  standards  specified  in  this  subsec- 
tion, the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  F.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267;  5  U.S.C.  133z-15) 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934, 
as  amended  (48  Stat.  948;  40  U.S.C.  276c).' 
"(d)  Such  redesignated  section  8  is  fiu*- 
ther  amended  by  inserting  therein,  immedi- 
ately after  subsection  (e)  thereof,  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"'(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  in- 
crease the  amount  of  a  grant  made  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  by  an  addi- 
tional 10  per  centtmi  of  the  amount  of  such 
grant  for  any  project  which  has  been  certified 
to  him  by  an  official  State,  metropolitan,  or 
regional  planning  agency  empowered  under 
State  or  local  laws  or  interstate  compact  to 
perform  metropolitan  or  regional  planning 
for  a  metropolitan  area  within  which  the  as- 
sistance Is  to  be  used,  or  other  agency  or  In- 
strumentality designated  for  such  pvuposes 
by  the  Governor  (or  Governors  In  the  case  of 


interstate  planning)  as  being  In  conformity 
with  the  comprehensive  plan  developed  or  In 
process  of  development  for  such  metropolitan 
area.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "metropolitan  area"  means  either 
(1)  a  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area 
as  defined  by  the  Biu^eau  of  the  Budget,  ex- 
cept as  may  be  determined  by  the  President 
as  not  being  appropriate  for  the  purpoees 
hereof,  or  (2)  any  xirban  area,  including 
those  surrounding  areas  that  form  an  eco- 
nomic and  socially  related  region,  taking  into 
consideration  such  factors  as  present  and 
future  population  trends  and  patterns  of 
urban  growth,  location  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities and  systems,  and  distribution  of  In- 
dustrial, commercial,  residential,  govern- 
mental, Institutional,  and  other  activities, 
which  In  the  opinion  of  the  President  lends 
Itself  as  being  appropriate  for  the  purposes 
hereof.' 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Redesignated  section  10  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Ifl 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (c) 
through  (i)  as  subsection  (d)  through  (J). 
"(b)  Such  redesignated  section  10  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  inserting  after  subsection 
(b)  the  following: 

"'(c)(1)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may,  after 
consultation  with  officials  of  the  State  and 
interstate  water  pollution  control  agencies 
and  other  Federal  agencies  involved,  and  with 
due  regard  for  their  proposals,  prepare  rec- 
ommendations for  standards  of  water  qual- 
ity to  be  applicable  to  Interstate  waters  or 
portions  thereof.  The  Secretary's  recommen- 
dations shall  be  made  available  to  any  con- 
ference which  may  be  called  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)(1)  of  this  section,  and  to  any 
hearing  board  appointed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (f)  of  this  section;  and  all  or  any 
part  of  such  standards  may  be  Included  In 
the  report  of  said  conference  or  In  the  recom- 
mendations of  said  hearing  board. 

•"(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  when  petitioned 
to  do  so  by  the  Governor  of  any  State  bv 
ject  to  or  affected  by  the  water  quality 
standards  recommendations,  or  when  in  his 
Judgment  it  is  appropriate,  consult  with  the 
parties  enumerated  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  concerning  a  revision  in  such  rec- 
ommended standards. 

"•(3)  Such  recommended  standards  of 
quality  shall  be  such  as  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  welfare  and  serve  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  In  establishing  recommended 
standards  designed  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
such  waters,  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into 
consideration  their  use  and  value  for  public 
water  supplies,  propagation  of  fish  and  wUd- 
life,  recreational  purposes,  and  agrlciUtural, 
Industrial,  and  other  legitimate  uses. 

"'(4)  The  Secretary  shall  recommend 
standards  pursuant  to  this  subsection  with 
respect  to  any  waters  only  if,  ■within  a  reason- 
able time  after  being  requested  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  do  BO,  the  appropriate  States  and 
interstate  agencies  have  not  developed  stand- 
ards found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  consistent 
with  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and 
applicable  to  such  Interstate  waters  or  por- 
tions thereof. 

"•(5)  No  standard  of  water  quality  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  enforced  under  this  Act  un- 
less such  standard  shall  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Governor  or  the  State  water  pollution 
control  agency  of  each  affected  State. 

"  '(6)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  (A) 
prevent  the  application  of  this  section  to  any 
case  to  which  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
would  otherwise  be  applicable,  or  (B)  ex- 
tend Federal  Jurisdiction  over  water  not  oth- 
erwise authorized  by  this  Act.' 

"(c)  Paragraph  (1)  of  redesignated  sub- 
section (d)  of  the  section  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  herein  redesig- 
nated as  section  10  as  amended  by  striking 
out  the  final  period  after  the  third  sentence 
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of  such  subsection  and  Inserting  the  follow- 
ing in  lieu  thereof:  ';  or  he  finds  that  sub- 
stantial economic  Injury  results  from  the  in- 
ability to  market  shellfish  or  shellfish  prod- 
ucts In  interstate  commerce  because  of  pollu- 
tion referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  and  action 
of  Federal,  State,  or  local  authorities.' 

"(d)  Redesignated  subsection  (h)  of  the 
section  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  herein  redesignated  as  section  10  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  'practi- 
cability' in  the  second  sentence  thereof,  the 
words  'of  complying  with  such  standards  as 
may  be  applicable". 

"Sec.  6.  The  section  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  herein  redesignated  as 
section  11  is  amended  by  inserting  '(a)'  after 
'Sec.  11.'  and  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  such 
section  the  following: 

"'(b)  No  Interceptor  drain  shall  be  con- 
structed or  financed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by 
any  department,  bureau,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  to  carry  waste 
drainage  water  or  treated  sewage  effluent 
from  the  service  area  of  any  reclamation  proj- 
ect constrxicted  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  within  the  State  of 
California  to  a  termination  point  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay,  the  San  Pablo  Bay,  the  Sulsun 
Bay,  the  waters  of  the  Sacramento-San  Joa- 
quin Delta,  or  any  channels  lying  between 
these  bodies  of.  water,  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  first 
made  a  determination,  based  upon  a  study, 
that  the  anticipated  discharge  water  from 
such  interceptor  drain  will  not.  in  the  fore- 
seeable future,  pollute  or  increase  the  salin- 
ity, chloride,  or  pesticide  content  or  impair 
usability  for  domestic,  industrial,  or  irriga- 
tion ptu-poses  of  the  receiving  water  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  location  where  the  interceptor 
drain  is  terminated,  and  Congress  is  given 
notice  of  such  determination.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
consult  with  the  California  regional  water 
pollution  control  boards  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  region  and  the  Central  Valley  re- 
gion before  making  the  determination  and 
shall  give  consideration  to  the  recommenda- 
tions and  findings  of  such  regional  boards.' 

"Sec.  7.  The  section  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  hereinbefore  redesig- 
nated as  section  12  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"•(d)  Each  recipient  of  assistance  under 
this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe,  including  records  which 
fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposition  by 
such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  such  as- 
sistance, the  total  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  in  connection  with  which  such 
assistance  is  given  or  used,  and  the  amount 
of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project 
or  undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources, 
and  such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an 
effective  audit. 

"'(e)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly  au- 
thorized representatives,  shall  have  access  for 
the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the 
recipients  that  are  pertinent  to  the  grants 
received  under  this  Act.' 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  7(f)(6)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  that  section 
is  redesignated  by  this  Act,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'section  6(b)  (41*  as  contained 
therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'section 
8(b)(4)'. 

"(b)  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  as  that  section  Is  redesig- 
nated by  this  Act,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'section  5'  as  contained  therein  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'section  T. 

"(c)  Section  10(b)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  that  section  is  re- 
designated by  this  Act,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'subsection  (g) ,'  as  contained  therein 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'subsection  (h)'. 


"(d)  Section  10(1)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  that  section  is  re- 
designated by  this  Act,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'subsection  (e)'  as  contained  therein 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'subsection  (f)". 

"(e)  Section  11  (a)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  that  section  is  re- 
designated by  this  Act,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'section  8(c)  (3) '  as  contained  therein 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'section  10(d) 
(3)'  and  by  striking  out  'section  8(e)'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'section  10(f)'. 

"Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  'An  Act  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  as  amended,  to  establish  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration,  to 
provide  grants  for  research  and  development, 
to  increase  grants  for  construction  of  mu- 
nicipal sewage  treatment  works,  to  authorize 
recommendations  for  standards  of  water 
quality,  and  for  other  purposes.*  " 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  intend 
to  make  only  a  brief  presentation.  I  in- 
tend to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays;  there- 
fore, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  Tower  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  be  relatively  brief;  however,  other 
Senators  may  wish  to  speak  on  the 
amendment,  so  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  for  the  quorum  call  not 
be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  my  pro- 
posal is  identical  with  S.  649.  as  reported 
from  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  last  year. 

The  substitute  can  be  easily  described 
and  understood.  It  simply  removes  from 
the  Secretary  the  authority  to  promul- 
gate standai-ds  of  water  quality.  The 
Secretary  is,  however,  granted  authority 
to  make  recommendations  for  these 
water  quality  standards,  although  no 
such  standard  may  be  enforced  under 
the  act  unless  the  standard  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Governor  or  State  water 
pollution  agency  of  each  affected  State. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  minority  views 
on  S.  4  point  out.  the  proposed  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  particular- 
ly with  the  discretionary  authority  con- 
ferred up  the  Secretary,  is  opposed  by  a 
large  number  of  States. 

Further,  State  water  control  agencies 
have  not  had  ample  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  views  before  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  matter  of  water 
quality  standards  Is  one  that  depends  on 
State  and  regional  circumstances,  thus 
basically,  the  setting  of  such  standards 
is  a  function  for  State  and  regional 
agencies. 

The  Texas  Water  Pollution  Control 
Board  is  opposed  to  S.  4  because  of  the 
vast  power  that  would  be  given  to  a  new 
Federal  agency.  The  Texas  Water 
Agency  fears  the  encroachment  into  an 


area  that  has  always  been  reserved  to 
State  and  local  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  with  accompanying  material,  the 
statement  of  Joe  D.  Carter,  chairman, 
Texas  Water  Pollution  Control  Board! 
accompanied  by  David  E.  Smallhorst! 
executive  secretary,  Texas  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Board,  made  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Many  other  State  agencies  have  ex- 
pressed similar  opinions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  accompanying  material  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Statement  of  Joe  D.  Carter 

I  have  with  me  today  Mr.  David  Smallhorst 
who  is  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Texas 
Water  Pollution  Control  Board  who  can  field 
some  of  these  difficult  questions  that  you  all 
toss  out  every  once  in  a  while. 

Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Smallhorst,  we  are  glad 
to  have  you  with  us.  sir. 

Mr.  Smallhorst.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter.  Tlie  State  of  Texas,  not  being 
blessed  with  an  abundance  of  water  as  some 
other  States,  has  traditionally  held  water  in 
high  regard  and  great  respect,  adhering  to 
the  philosophy  that  water  should  be  main- 
tained in  as  high  a  degree  of  purity  as  pos- 
sible. 

Texas  has  been  and  is  continuously  mov- 
ing to  assume  the  responsibility  of  pollution 
control  within  its  boundaries  and  cooperat- 
ing with  its  neighboring  States  on  border 
streams. 

The  preponderance  of  testimony  presented 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Natural  Resources 
and  Power  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  at  the  Southwest  regional  hear- 
ing. December  6-7,  1963,  in  Austin,  Tex.,  in- 
dicated quite  strongly  that  "no  additional 
Federal  water  pollution  control  legislation 
is  needed  at  this  time." 

The  Texas  Water  Pollution  Control  Board 
concurs  In  this,  and  therefore,  submits  this 
statement  in  opposition  to  S.  649  and  related 
bills. 

The  Texas  Water  Pollution  Control  Board 
is  opposed  to  S.  649  because  it  unquestion- 
ably would  place  a  great  deal  of  power  and 
authority  in  the  hands  of  a  new  Federal 
agency  which  would  have  far-reaching  ef- 
fects threatening  encroachment  into  a  gov- 
ernmental area  heretofore  reserved  to  the 
State  and  local  agencies. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  current  Federal 
water  pollution  control  law  in  1956,  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  has  been  competently 
carried  out  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, and  Texas  has  always  enjoyed  excellent 
working  relationships  with  that  agency.  It 
is  difficult  to  rationalize,  therefore,  the  ad- 
vantage which  might  be  gained  by  any  such 
drastic  change  in  administration  as  author- 
ized in  S.  649. 

The  Texas  Water  Pollution  Control  Board 
is  seriously  concerned  about  and  is  opposed 
to  the  proposal  in  S.  649  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Government  to  establish 
standards  of  water  quality.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter depending  entirely  upon  State  and  re- 
gional circumstances  and  is.  therefore,  basi- 
cally a  function  of  State  and  regional  agen- 
cies. 

Texas  is  proud  of  the  close  cooperation  al- 
ways received  from  the  neighboring  States 
when  Interstate  waters  become  involved,  and 
such  situations  have  always  been  handled  in 
a  most  friendly  and  effective  manner.   , 

It  is  obvious  that  quality  standards  which 
would  be  applicable  to  a  "water  rich"  State 
would  certainly  not  be  applicable  to  a  "water 
poor"  State.  There  looms,  therefore,  the  very 
difficult  and  time-consuming  problem  of  es- 
tablishing adequate  water  quality  standards 


n  anv  Eiven  stream,  not  to  mention  the 
rigantic  task  this  implies  when  imposed  on 
a  nationwide  basis. 

The  Texas  Water  Pollution  Control  Board 
(s  charged  by  the  legislature  to  issue  per- 
mits for  all  waste  discharges  in  the  State, 
and  an  elaborate  surveillance  and  enforce- 
mpnt  orogram  has  been  developed  to  back 
^n  this  permit  system.  Hence,  if  this  Fed- 
eral law  were  passed,  it  would  appear  there 
would  be  a  duplication  of  effort  and  a  need- 
less expenditure  of  Federal  funds.  This  does 
not  appear  to  be  consistent  with  the  present 
economy  move  of  the  administration,  nor 
would  it  be  conducive  to  unification  of  effort. 

Pollution  abatement  Is  something  that 
cannot  be  achieved  instantaneously  but  tre- 
mendous inroads  have  been  made  during 
recent  years,  and  the  machinery  for  reach- 
ing a  solution  to  this  problem  is  currently 
operational.  Inasmuch  as  amendments  were 
made  to  the  Federal  water  pollution  control 
law  as  recently  as  1961,  it  is  believed  the 
present  act,  as  amended,  has  not  been  In 
effect  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  indicate 
the  need  for  further  "patch  work."  Ob- 
viously, changing  the  basic  "ground  rules" 
at  such  frequent  intervals  does  not  contrib- 
ute to  a  healthy  administrative  atmosphere. 
Drastic  administrative  revisions  as  proposed 
in  S  649  might  result  in  retrogression  and 
possibly  confusion  in  the  entire  program 
rather  than  a  desirable  acceleration  of 
progress. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  the  Texas  Water 
Pollution  Control  Board  recommends  that 
no  action  be  taken  on  S.  649  and  related  bills 
which  proposes  to  amend  the  present  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Carter.  I  note  that  you 
have  appended  to  your  statement  a  copy 
of  the  testimony  presented  to  Jones  subcom- 
mittee in  Austin  on  December  6  and  7. 

Mr.  Carter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wright.  Since  that  is  a  subcommittee 
of  another  committee  of  the  House,  I  wonder 
if  it  would  not  be  appropriate  for  us  simply 
to  make  this  additional  statement  a  part  of 
our  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Carter.  I  would  appreciate  that.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  would  like  to  incorporate  our 
entire  statement  by  reference. 

Mr.  Wright.  Without  objection,  then,  it 
will  be  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Wright.  Joe^may  I  call  you  Joe?— I 
would  like  to  ask  you  one  thing  here.  I 
notice  that  you  are  basically  in  opposition 
to  what  you  refer  to  as  patchwork.  You  do 
feel  that  the  present  program  is  working 
effectively? 

Mr  Carter.  We  feel  it  is  in  Texas,  Congress- 
man Wright.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is 
working  in  the  other  States.  We  feel  we 
have  an  effective  program  in  cooperation  with 
other  Federal  agencies  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Wright.  When  the  grants  program  was 
first  inaugurated,  there  was  some  appre- 
hension expressed  in  the  committee  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  based  on  the  fear 
that  the  presence  of  Federal  matching  funds 
to  assist  in  the  most  severe  cases  might  in 
fact  discourage  some  communities  and  mu- 
nicipalities undertaking  a  solution  of  their 
own  problems  individually  and  slow  down, 
rather  than  accelerate,  the  cleaning  up  of 
our  streams.  You  do  not  feel  that  that  has 
been  the  case,  do  yovi? 

Mr.  Carter.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wright.  Would  you  say  that  the  pro- 
grams as  such  as  accelerated  and  encouraged 
and  stimulated  a  great  deal  of  activity  which 
has  been  needed  for  a  great  many  years? 

Mr.  Carter.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  Wright.  Now,  with  respect  to  further 
amending  the  law  at  this  time.  I  have  in 
question  that  your  basic  objection,  like  that 
of  so  many  representatives  of  agencies  of  our 
States,  relates  primarily  to  the  establish- 
ment of  broad  national  standards  and  the 
conferring  upon  the  Secretary  the  power  to 
make  those  unvarying  standards. 


Is  this  really  the  crux  of  your  opposition? 
Mr.  Carter.  That  Is  really  the  crux  of  our 
argument,  Congressman  Wright. 

Mention  was  made  earlier,  I  believe  by  Mr. 
Blatnik,  with  respect  to  the  fact  that  the 
Secretary  was  only  going  to  set  these  stand- 
ards if  the  State  or  local  agencies  weren't 
doing  a  good  job.  That  might  be  the  inten- 
tion but  the  language  of  the  act  is  such,  as 
was  brought  out  by  Congressman  Harsha. 
that  he  is  the  sole  judge  on  this.  The  big 
print  in  the  bill  might  leave  that  impres- 
sion but  the  little  print  kind  of  takes  it 
away. 

Mr.  Wright.  In  other  words,  the  provision 
as  Is  presently  contained  In  the  bill  would 
vest  in  the  Secretary,  the  authority  to  de- 
termine whether.  In  his  judgment,  the  States 
had  done  a  good  job? 

Mr.  Carter.  Dictatorial  powers. 
Mr.  Wright.  This  does  give  him  the  power 
to  set  standards,  of  course. 

With  respect  to  the  general  proposal  in 
section  12  of  the  bill.  I  would  like  to  get  your 
views  and  those  of  Mr.  Smallhorst  about  the 
need  for  additional  liaison  between  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  national  manufacturers  of 
detergents  and  with  respect  to  Increasing 
efforts  to  find  detergents  with  greater  de- 
composlbillty. 

Mr.  Carter.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Wright,  that 
there  is  no  legislation  needed  for  such  a  pro- 
gram. That  could  be  handled  by  your  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  agency  now  In  co- 
operation with  Industry.  I  see  no  need  for 
Congress  to  take  action. 

Mr.  Wright.  This  authorizes  the  creation 
of  a  technical  committee. 

Mr.  Carter.  That  could  be  created  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  in  cooperation  with  the 
industries  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  am  not  certain  of  the 
breadth  of  his  authority  in  that  regard.  It 
might  be  that  he  could  create  an  additional 
secretary  now. 

Mr.  Carter.  The  point  I  mention  is  that  he 
could  call  Industry  and  say,  Let  others  get 
together  and  try  to  work  out  this  problem 
of  detergents.  They  are  doing  it  now.  In- 
dustry is  working  on  this  problem.  They 
have  found  a  solution  to  It.  It  is  just  a 
question  of  getting  this  new  formula  they 
have  worked  out  into  operation.  I  think  in- 
dustry will  solve  this  problem  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  am  sure  we  do  applaud  the 
efforts  on  the  part  of  industry  and  any  other 
scientists  who  may  be  involved  in  eliminat- 
ing this  particular  problem  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

Are  there  any  questions? 
Mr.  Schwengel.  I  have  one. 
I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
fine  statement  and  position  on  this  problem. 
I  know  you  are  wary  of  Federal  Government 
authority  to  establish  standards  of  water 
quality.  Now,  you  have  that  right  in  the 
State  of  Texas? 

Mr.  Carter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Schwengel.  You  establish  the  stand- 
ard. 

Will  you  give  that  to  us  so  that  we  will 
have  that  part  of  the  record? 

Mr.  Carter.  We  are  very  much  like  Michi- 
gan. Our  standard  Is  a  pollcywide  standard 
in  the  sense  that  all  applications  for  permits 
which  we  pa^s  on  we  are  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  of  maintaining  the  purity  of  the 
stream.  Under  any  permit  we  Issue  to  an  in- 
dustry or  municipality,  the  effluent  they  con- 
tribute to  the  stream  must  not  deteriorate 
the  quality  of  the  stream  from  its  existing 
condition. 

Then  we  propose  later  to  come  in  with 
those  industries  and  municipalities  whose  ef- 
fluent Is  not  quite  up  to  the  quality  we 
would  like  to  see  and  we  will  move  in  and 
amend  the  permits  they  have  at  the  present 
time  to  require  a  better  quality  of  effluent. 
I  might  say  on  standards  with  respect 
to  municipal  effluent,  Mr.  Smallhorst  can 
probably  give  you  the  answer. 


Mr.  Schwengel.  I  wish  you  would  con- 
tinue on  that.  This  is  a  very  Important  as- 
pect. 

Mr.  Smallhorst.  The  board  since  its  cre- 
ation in  1961  has  followed  the  policy  of  re- 
quiring what  we  call  complete  treatment, 
producing  an  effluent  of  a  quality  to  get 
technical  here,  of  20  parts  per  miUion  BOD. 
120  parts  total  solids  and  chlorlnation  of  15 
parts  per  million  residual  after  30  minutes 
contact.  The  board  is  taking  this  across  the 
board  on  a  statewide  basis. 

I  might  say  also  that  as  far  as  Texas  is  con- 
cerned, every  city  in  the  State  that  has  a 
sewage  system  has  some  type  of  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  with  the  exception  of  three.  This 
is  mentioned  in  our  Jones  conunittee  state- 
ment. The  three  towns  that  do  not  have  a 
treatment  plant,  the  total  population  Is 
about  30,000  and  they  now  have  active  plans 
underway  to  correct  this  situation. 

So  that  our  problem,  you  might  say,  is 
more  of  one  not  of  building  plants  but  to 
prevent  the  discharge  of  raw  sewage,  but  to 
keep  the  plants  that  we  have  up  to  date  and 
adequate  for  the  population  explosion  that 
we  are  experiencing  in  the  area. 

Does  that  answer  your  question,  sir? 
Mr.  ScHViTENGEL.  Yes.     Yotir  policy,  then, 
is  one  of  maintaining  the  present  quality  of 
the  water  in  the  streams? 
Mr.  Carter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Schwengel.  There  are  areas,  especially 
in  Iowa,  where  we  need  to  improve  the  water 
and  with  this  kind  of  program  this  would  not 
do  this.  I  ask  you,  you  probably  have  this 
kind  of  situation  in  Texas,  what  do  you  do 
about  those  areas  where  you  need  improve- 
ment? 

Mr.  Carter.  We  propose  to  move  in  the 
trouble  areas  as  soon  as  possible  and  reqiiire 
not  only  the  municipalities  but  also  the  in- 
dustries to  improve  the  quality  of  the  efflu- 
ent thev  are  now  discharging. 

Mr.  Schwengel.  What  is  your  policy  with 
reference  to  industry?  Do  you  force  them 
to  do  it  right  now  or  do  you  give  them 
a  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Carter.  We  give  them  a  period  of  time, 
of  course.  We  try  to  be  rational  about  it. 
As  Mr.  Smallhorst  pointed  out,  this  pollution 
legislation  In  Texas  is  rather  new.  They  had 
a  grandfather  clause  in  it  which  permitted 
those  making  discharges  to  continue  to  do  so 
as  of  the  type  they  were  discharging  in  1961. 
We  propose  to  come  into  those  trouble 
areas,  as  I  pointed  out.  and  try  to  correct 
what  we  consider  bad  situations. 

Mr.  Schwengel.  At  the  present  time,  it  has 
to  be  mostly  by  negotiation,  though,  doesn't 
it?    Or  do  you  have  a  law? 

Mr.  Carter.  We  have  a  law.  It  Is  $200  a 
day  fine  for  continuation  of  any  discharge 
which  the  pollution  board  says  they  should 
not  be  discharging.  And  we  have  the  in- 
junction process,  too. 

Mr.  Schwengel.  What  do  you  do  in  a  sit- 
uation like  this  where  an  industry  has  moved 
in  because  of  an  invitation  from  the  com- 
mtmlty  witli  certain  assurances  about  dis- 
posal over  a  period  of  years? 

Mr.  Carter.  We  have  run  into  that  prob- 
lem when  Campbell  Soup  came  into  Paris. 
Tex.,  with  an  effluent  discharge  program  that 
did  not  quite  meet  the  standards  we  thought 
should  be  met.  Through  discussions  with 
the  management,  we  worked  out  what  we 
consider  an  acceptable  practice. 

Mr.  Schwengel.  In  that  case,  you  resorted 
to  negotiations 
Mr.  Carter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Schwengel.  You  probably  could  not 
resort  to  law,  then,  in  that  case? 

Mr  Carter.  We  could  have,  had  the  negoti- 
ations failed.  But  we  feel  it  Is  best  to  talk 
these  things  out  with  folks. 

Mr  Harsha.  Mr.  Carter,  as  1  understand, 
it  is  the  position  of  the  Texas  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Board  that  no  amendments 
are  necessary  at  this  time  to  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 
Mr.  Carter.  Exactly. 
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Mr.  Harsha.  If  amendments  are  to  be 
made  to  It,  would  you  favor  amendments 
that  expand  the  research  program  under 
that  act  and  possibly  Increase  the  construc- 
tion grants  but  not  go  any  further  than 
that? 

Mr.  Carter.  Mr.  Harsha.  personally,  I  do 
not  see  why  legislation  would  be  needed. 
That  would  come  under  the  heading  of  ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  Harsha.  There  are  some  limitations 
under  the  construction  grant,  the  amount 
that  a  grant  may  be.  and  to  certain  types 
of  areas.  Then  there  is  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  grant.  I  think  that  is  30  percent 
of  the  construction  project. 

Mr.  Carter.  I  would  answer  that  and  this 
Is  my  personal  answer  and  not  for  the  pollu- 
tion board.     We  are  doing  very  well  under 
the  program.     I  see  no  reason  to  change  It. 
Mr.  H.^rsha.  Tliankyou. 
I  have  one   other   thing:    WTiat  is   Texas 
doing  in  the  oil-field  brine  situation? 
Mr.  Carter.  That  Is  my  biggest  headache. 
The  pollution  board  at  the  present  time 
is  issuing  permits  for  the  disposal  of  oilfield 
brine.    We  sent  out  70,000  applications  here 
a  few  weeks  ago  to  the  oil  operators  who  in 
turn    are    returning    them    Indicating    how 
much  oilfield  brine  each  well  is  producing, 
how  they  are  disposing  of  It,  and  so  forth. 
We  are  In  the  process  of  holding  hearings 
with  a  view  of  what  we  term  "no  pit  law." 
you  can't  put  the  salt  water  yoii  are  disposing 
of  into  an  open  unlined  pit. 

One  area  that  we  are  having  our  biggest 
hearing  on  is  what  we  call  the  area  over- 
laying the  Ogallala  formation  in  west  Texas 
which  covers  around  47  counties.  These 
hearings  are  in  progress. 

We  have  been  working  closely  with  the  oil 
Industry,  Mid-Contlnental  Oil  &  Gas  Asso- 
ciation, and  all  the  representatives  of  the  oil 
companies,  trying  to  come  tip  with  pro- 
cedures to  get  rid  of  this  salt  water  by  In- 
jection primarily,  and  that  is  not  the  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  in  its  entirety  because 
you  must  be  very  careful  in  injecting  this 
brine  into  the  subsurface.  You  must  have 
these  injection  wells  properly  cased.  You 
must  be  careful  about  the  pressiu-e  under 
which  this  salt  water  is  injected. 

We  have  closed  two  counties,  three  coun- 
ties. Issued  orders  where  they  cannot  use 
these  open  pits  for  salt  water  disposal  pur- 
poses. It  Is  a  tremendous  Job.  With  70,000 
less,  producing  less. 

Mr.  Harsha.  Is  there  any  research  program 
going  on,  either  conducted  by  the  State  or 
Industry  to  develop  a  method  of  disposal? 

Mr.  Carter.  The  State  and  industry  are 
working  together  to  come  up  with  what  we 
consider  proper  Injection  procedtu-es.  We 
have  Just  about  got  together  on  it.  There 
Is  a  little  area  of  disagreement.  We  feel  that 
through  this  cooperative  effort  we  will  arrive 
at  a  solution  to  the  problem.  It  is  a  tre- 
mendous job. 

Mr.  Harsha.  Thank  you. 
I  have  no  further  questions. 
Mr.   Wright.  Thank   you  very   much,  Mr. 
Smallhorst.      We    greatly    appreciate    your 
having  come  and  given  us  the  benefit  of  your 
experience  and  following  and  backgrotmd. 
Mr.  Smallhorst.  Thank  you. 


Texas  Water  Pollution  Control  Board 
(Abstract  Statement  presented  to  the  Jones 
Subcommittee  on  Natural  Resources  and 
Power  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  southwest  regional  hearing, 
December  6-7,  1963,  Austin,  Tex.) 

PHTSICAL  CHAR.^CTER1STICS  OF  TEXAS  AFFECTING 
WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

In  order  to  fiilly  appreciate  some  of  the 
water  quality  or  watr  pollution  control  prob- 
lems of  Texas,  some  knowledge  of  the  physi- 
cal characteristics  of  the  State  Itself  Is 
desirable. 


1.  Texas  is  big.  Over  264,000  square  miles 
In  area.  This  presents  obvious  administra- 
tive problems  in  surveillance  and  water  qual- 
ity monitoring  activities  and  dictates  the  type 
of  cooperative  program  which  has  been  de- 
veloped over  the  years. 

2.  Texas  is  a  water-scarce  State,  with  aver- 
age annual  rainfall  ranging  from  less  than 
10  inches  on  the  west  to  about  50  inches  on 
the  east.  This  is  a  wide  variation  and  pro- 
foundly affects  surface  runoff  in  Texas  river 
systems. 

3.  Evaporation  rates  exceed  rainfall  rates. 
This  Indicates  generally  arid  conditions  with 
resultant  water  losses  due  to  evaporation  and 
deflnitely  affects  water  quality. 

4:  Most  of  the  river  systems  of  Texas  are 
intrastate,  with  the  Canadian,  the  Red.  the 
Sabine,  and  the  Pecos  being  the  only  inter- 
state rivers  and  the  Rio  Grande  being  an 
international  boundary.  Interstate  com- 
pacts are  in  effect  on  the  Pecos  and  Sabine 
Rivers;  a  commission  is  developing  an  agree- 
ment on  the  Red  River,  and  the  waters  of  the 
Rio  Grande  are  vmder  the  Immediate  control 
of  the  International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission. 

5.  In  general,  the  river  systems  of  Texas 
head  in  the  western  areas  of  the  State — the 
most  arid  areas — and  flow  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  to  the  gulf.  In  some  of  the  western 
headwater  areas  natural  minerals  tend  to 
contribute  to  deterioration  in  quality  of  the 
runoff  water. 

6.  Texas  relies  heavily  upon  its  under- 
ground water  resources.  Protection  of  the 
quality  of  this  water  supply  source  is  of  vital 
importance.  Also  the  effect  of  retiun  flows 
from  these  underground  sources  upon  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  surface  river  systems 
is  a  matter  of  interest. 

7.  In  Texas,  areas  of  population  concentra- 
tion are  located  at,  or  near,  the  headwaters 
of  some  of  the  major  river  systems.  This 
feature  complicates  the  water  quality  control 
picture  not  only  as  to  furnishing  these  areas 
with  adequate  water  supply  sources,  but  also 
concerning  the  downstream  effect  of  return 
"used"  waters  upon  the  river  system. 

8.  The  production  of  oil  and  gas  in  Texas 
has  been  developed  generally  on  a  statewide 
basis  so  that  the  disposal  of  the  byproducts 
of  this  industry  (oil-  and  gas-field  waste)  is 
a  matter  of  Interest  in  every  river  basin  of 
the  State. 

9.  ^Concentration  of  the  major  manufac- 
turing Industries  of  Texas  is  along  the  gulf 
coast  with  waste  discharges  to  tidal  waters, 
hence  the  resultant  problem  Is  different  than 
where  such  discharges  are  to  fresh  waters. 

TEXAS    WATER    POLLUTION    CONTROL    PROGRAM 

The  initial  water  pollution  control  statute 
of  Texas  was  passed  in  1917  vesting  the  au- 
thority for  enforcement  primarily  with  the 
State  health  department.  In  1961,  the  State 
leglslatxire  enacted  a  new  law  codified  as 
article  7621d  creating  a  water  pollution  con- 
trol troard  comprised  of  three  ex  officio  mem- 
bers and  three  appointive  members. 

This  law  also  established  a  permit  system 
wherein  all  wastes  discharged  into  or  ad- 
jacent to  the  waters  of  the  State  must  be 
in  accordance  with  a  valid  permit  issued  by 
the  board.  This  board  is  now  completing  its 
second  year  of  operation,  and  in  this  rela- 
tively short  time,  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  and  some  general  observations 
can  be  made  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  this 
type  of  administration. 

1.  The  initial  phase  of  setting  up  the  ma- 
chinery for  operation  under  the  new  law 
is  Just  now  being  completed — after  estab- 
lishing rules,  regulations,  and  modes  of  pro- 
cedure for  obtaining  permits — in  that  most 
all  "statutory"  or  "grandfather"  permits  have 
been  issued  for  municipal  and  industrial 
discharges.  Applications  for  oil  and  gas 
waste  discharges  have  been  issued  by  the 
board.  In  this  process  It  has  been  noted 
that  numerous  corrective  measures  are  being 
obtained  by  mutual  agreement  and  the  plan- 


ning   of    needed    improvements    is    belnu 
initiated.  * 

2.  Water-pollution-control  committees  of 
interested  groups  have  proved  to  be  invalu. 
able  in  assisting  the  board  in  setting  up  thlj 
basic  machinery.  These  groups  included  the 
Texas  Water  and  Sewage  Works  Association 
the  Texas  Water  Pollution  Control  Associa.! 
tlon,  the  Texas  Water  Conservation  Associa- 
tion, the  Texas  Manufacturers  Association 
the  Texas  Chemical  Council,  the  Texas  So-! 
ciety  of  Professional  Engineers,  and  the  Texas 
Public  Health  Association.  Close  communl- 
cation  with  these  groups  Is  deemed  vital  la 
assuring  the  cooperation  required  for  a  suc- 
cessful program. 

3.  By  relying  upon  the  cooperating  state 
agencies  (water  commissions,  parks  and 
wildlife,  and  the  health  department)  for 
technical  and  field  services,  duplication  of 
effort  and  service  is  eliminated,  with  a  con- 
siderable  financial  saving  to  the  State. 

4.  In  its  short  period  of  operation  the 
board  has  held  public  hearings  and  has 
issued  orders  relative  to  municipal,  indus- 
trial, and  oil-  and  gas-field  waste  discharges. 
The  board  has  initiated  a  survey  of  the  Gal-^ 
veston  Bay  waters  to  obtain  needed  basic 
data  for  the  establishment  of  water  quality 
objectives  in  this  vast  area  involving  some 
511  square  miles  of  water  surface.  One  small 
segment  of  this  survey  is  the  Clear  Lake 
watershed  which  Includes  the  NASA  develop, 
ment  complex,  and  another  area  is  the  in- 
dustrial  complex  along  the  Houston  ship 
channel. 

5.  Clear  Lake  has  been  determined  by  the 
board  to  be  conserved  as  a  recreational  lake 
and  intensive  studies  are  underway  toward 
this  end.  Determinations  will  be  considered 
by  the  board  in  June  or  July  of  1964  as  to 
the  desired  water  quality  objectives  in  the 
ship  channel,  following  completion  of  the 
first  phase  of  the  survey. 

PRESENT  STATUS  OP  THE   WATER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL   PROGRAM    IN    TEXAS 

Probably  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
achievements  of  the  past  water-pollution- 
control  program  has  been  in  the  field  of  mu- 
nicipal waste  treatment  and  disposal.  An 
active  partner  in  this  endeavor  has  been  the 
Texas  Water  and  Sewage  Works  Association— 
an  association  of  almost  4,000  members,  all 
of  which  are  Intimately  connected  with  the 
municipal  waste  treatment  field.  This  asso- 
ciation has  gained  national  and  even  Inter- 
national recognition  for  its  intensive  opera- 
tor training  program  as  well  as  its  never- 
ending  efforts  to  broaden  the  scope  of  tech- 
nical advances  in  waste- water  treatment 
knowledge.  The  association  has  been  Influ- 
ential on  the  local  le%-el  in  bringing  about 
needed  construction  and  elevating  the  status 
of  local  operators.  As  a  result,  it  is  with 
considerable  pride  that  the  board  reports 
that  every  city  within  the  State  of  Texas 
having  a  sewage  collection  system  has  some 
type  of  sewage  treatment  facilities  with  the 
exception  of  three  small  municipalities 
located  along  the  gulf  coast.  The  1960  popu- 
lation of  these  three  municipalities  was  only 
about  30.000,  and  each  of  them  is  now  actively 
engaged  in  abatement  programs. 

Indicative  of  the  high  regard  Texans  have 
for  water  is  the  extensive  use  of  waste  water 
for  irrigation  purposes.  Presently  119  mu- 
nicipalities utilize  sewage  plant  efBuents  for 
the  Irrigation  of  cotton,  cattle  feed  crops,  and 
pasture  land. 

Coupled  with  the  development  of  these  ir- 
rigation systems,  Texas  pioneered  in  the  ap- 
plication of  holding  ponds  (now  called  sew- 
age oxidation  or  waste  stabilization  ponds) 
as  a  type  of  Inexpensive  but  efficient  second- 
ary treatment  imit.  These  ponds  are  being 
used  by  284  municipalities  in  Texas. 

The  application  of  sewage  plant  effluents 
for  Industrial  uses  was  begun  In  Texas  In  the 
late  1930's.  At  the  present  time  three  re- 
fineries are  using  municipal  effluent  for  cool- 
ing water,  and  one  of  these  further  uses  the 


refinery  waste  water  for  flooding  operations  in 
the  oil  production  industry. 

Texas  has  998  municipal  waste-water  treat- 
ment plants;  consequently,  apprising  mu- 
nicipal officials  of  the  status  of  their  facility, 
the  need  for  planning,  financing,  and  con- 
structing plant  enlargements  to  keep  abreast 
of  Dopulation  growth  and  the  proper  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  treatment  works 
is  one  of  the  principal  functions  of  the  en- 
forcement agency.  Construction  grants  made 
available  under  Public  Law  660  have  proven 
of  tremendous  aid.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  projects  have  been  completed  and  an  ad- 
ditional 110  projects  are  under  construction 
or  have  been  approved.  Of  the  110  projects 
lust  mentioned,  22  are  under  the  accelerated 
public  works  program. 

There  is  an  active  water  quality  monitoring 
program  underway.  This  consists  of  monthly 
san^ples  being  obtained  at  276  points  located 
on  the  rivers  and  major  tributaries  of  the 
State.  This  program  has  been  in  effect  since 
1957  as  a  cooperative  activity  between  the 
health  department  and  the  parks  and  wildlife 
department.  Evaluation  of  data  discloses 
water  quality  conditions  to  be  generally  good 
with  evidence  of  mineral  contamination  af- 
fecting rather  large  areas  of  three  river  sys- 
tems, whereas  organic  contamination  is  lo- 
cally confined  below  major  areas  of  popula- 
tion. 

Utilizing  the  framework  of  the  statewide 
monitoring  program,  samples  were  taken  and 
the  baseline  radioactive  levels  of  the  surface 
waters  of  the  State  were  determined. 

Under  provisions  of  article  7621b,  V.C.S., 
the  Texas  Water  Commission,  In  close  co- 
operation with  the  water  pollution  control 
board,  administers  a  permit  system  for  the 
disposal,  by  subsurface  Injection,  of  munici- 
pal and  industrial  wastes. 

Since  most  of  the  major  Industries  are 
concentrated  along  the  gulf  coast,  the  prob- 
lem of  industrial  waste  disposal  Is  not  one 
as  acute  as  it  might  be  if  these  industries 
were  located  inland.  Under  the  new  permit 
system  water  quality  objectives  for  tidal 
water  will  be  established  by  the  board  in 
the  near  future. 

The  permit  system  for  oil-  and  gas-field 
wastes  is  in  the  early  stages  of  establishment 
with  some  70.000  applications  for  permits 
having  been  mailed  to  operators. 

Studies  of  the  control  of  natural  pollution 
sources  are  well  advanced  by  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Status  of  permits  issued  by  the  board  to 
date  is  as  follows:  Municipal,  542  statutory 
issued.  167  being  processed,  41  regular  Issued. 
Industrial,  1008  statutory  Issued,  59  being 
processed,  19  regular  Issued.  Oil  and  gas, 
70,000  applications  for  permits  mailed  to 
operators.  Hearings  held  on  permits,  et 
cetera,  41  municipal,  19  industrial,  10  oil 
and  gas. 

WATER  POLLUTION   CONTROL  NEEDS 

Due  to  the  general  water-scarce  charac- 
teristics of  Texas  and  the  deep  respect  of  the 
average  citizens  toward  water,  there  is  no 
public  apathy  toward  support  of  the  water 
pollution  control  program.  With  the  type 
of  approach  being  taken  by  the  board,  and 
in  view  of  trends  observed  during  the  short 
time  of  its  operation.  It  seems  that  the  water 
pollution  control  program  of  Texas  Is  receiv- 
ing full  support  from  all  interested  groups. 
On  this  basis,  therefore,  the  "can-do"  spirit 
Is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  in 
State-local  relationships.  Of  primary  im- 
portance at  this  time  is  the  ability  to  furnish 
the  know-how  leadership  for  keeping  pace 
with  the  rapidly  increasing  economic.  Indus- 
trial, and  papulation  growth  of  Texas.  Most 
of  these  problems  are  local  in  nature  and 
will  be  resolved  through  State-local  coopera- 
tive endeavors.  Others,  however,  are  not 
limited  to  matters  of  this  nature,  and  conse- 
quently, Involve  areas  of  Federal  contribu- 


tion to  the  program.    A  few  suggestions  of 
such  problem  areas  are  as  follows: 

1.  Being  on  the  threshold  of  Increased 
water  reuse  In  Texas,  it  is  becoming  more 
urgent  that  techniques  in  the  art  and  science 
of  waste-water  treatment  be  drastically 
broadened  and  improved. 

2.  There  is  a  need  for  the  development  of 
reasonably  priced,  portable,  and  reliable  In- 
struments, recording  devices,  and  data  trans- 
mission systems  for  water  quality  monitoring 
networks  and  close  surveillance. 

3.  Better  and  more  quickly  determined 
parameters  of  water  quality  are  needed. 

4.  More  Information  Is  required  concern- 
ing bioassay  tests  on  salt  water  fishes,  shell- 
fish, and  other  marine  life. 

5.  Studies  are  needed  on  methods  and 
materials  to  assure  the  construction  of  a 
"tight  line"  from  the  house  to  the  treatment 
plant. 

6.  Consideration  could  be  given  to  a  pro- 
gram which  would  encourage  plant  operators 
and  superintendents  to  conduct  studies  and 
applied  research  on  waste-water  treatment 
process  improvements. 

In  conclusion,  the  State  enforcement 
agencies.  In  effect,  represent  the  frontline 
troops  fighting  the  battle  against  pollution 
but  are  relying  upon  the  logistic  support  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  develop  new  and 
advanced  equipment  and  techniques.  If  the 
States  receive  this  kind  of  support,  then  cer- 
tainly they  will  be  in  better  position  to  meet 
and  conquer  the  common  enemy,  water 
pollution. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  would  not  hinder  water 
pollution  control.  Indeed,  my  amend- 
ment merely  recognizes  that  the  primary 
responsibility  for  pollution  control  lies 
with  the  affected  States. 

Too  often  there  is  a  tendency  to  face 
up  to  a  problem  by  creating  some  sort  of 
new  authority  that  places  arbitrary  dis- 
cretion in  only  one  person.  That  is  what 
I  believe  has  been  done  in  this  instance. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  person 
should  possess  such  power. 

I  should  like  to  express  commendation 
and  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  for  having  the  perception  to 
point  out  to  Senators  the  inherent  danger 
in  the  enactment  of  legislation  of  this 
kind.  He  has  said  that  it  would  give  the 
administrator  the  authority  virtually  to 
zone  practically  every  body  of  water  that 
feeds  into  a  navigable  stream.  The  sig- 
nificance of  such  vast  power  should  and 
must  be  understood.  Furthermore,  con- 
ceivably at  some  time  such  power  could 
be  used  as  a  political  bludgeon. 

So  I  ui-ge  the  Senate  to  give  favorable 
consideration  to  my  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  It  has  already 
been  acted  on  by  the  House  committee. 
It  is,  in  effect,  the  work  of  the  House 
committee,  which  was  broadly  represent- 
ative and  had  considered  the  various 
angles.  It  was  a  committee  that  pos- 
sessed a  large  Democratic  majority  at  the 
time  the  report  was  made. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  my  amend- 
ment because  I  believe  it  is  a  sound  and 
sane  solution  of  what  I  believe  Is  an  in- 
herent and  fatal  weakness  in  the  bill.  At 
the  same  time,  I  do  not  believe  my 
amendment  would  narrowly  proscribe 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  trying  to 
mitigate  the  pollution  of  our  streams. 
Certainly  something  must  and  should  be 
done  in  that  field,  but  let  us  do  It  in  the 


right  way.    Let  us  not  run  roughshod 
over  the  Federal  system. 

Let  us  recognize  that  Governors  and 
State  agencies  are  conscious  of  the 
needs,  the  problems,  and  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  enforcement  and  other  pro- 
visions of  the  act  in  their  own  areas 
and,  therefore,  should  have  a  decisive 
voice  in  the  establishment  of  water 
quality  standards. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  later  I 
shall  speak  in  more  detail  on  this  sub- 
ject in  connection  with  an  amendment 
I  shall  offer. 

In  1963,  a  bill  almost  identical  to  S. 
4  was  presented  to  the  Senate.  I  raised 
in  the  Senate  then,  some  of  the  issues 
which  have  been  discussed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  I  pointed 
out  that  vast  powers  were  proposed  to 
be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare — powers  which,  in 
my  judgment,  would  be  greater  than  any 
powers  now  given  to  any  other  ofl&cial 
in  the  Federal  Government.  That  bill  as 
S.  4,  now  before  us,  did  not  assure  to  the 
States,  to  interstate  compacts,  to  mu- 
nicipalities, the  right  to  participate  fully 
in  the  development  of  water  quality 
standards. 

It  is  questionable  whether  any  right  of 
judicial  review  is  provided  to  the  States 
by  S.  4.  The  bill  confers  vast  power, 
one  which  would  enable  the  Secretary, 
as  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  to 
zone  eveiT  body  of  interstate  water  in 
the  United  States,  and  to  prescribe  the 
uses  of  such  waters  or  portions  thereof. 
Nothing  like  this  has  ever  been  proposed 
before. 

In  1963,  my  efforts  were  rejected,  and 
the  bill  went  to  the  House.  A  different 
situation  obtained  there. 

During  the  1963  hearings  in  our  com- 
mittee, no  Governor  was  called,  some 
but  not  many  State  water  authorities 
were  called.  But  Governors  and  State 
water  authorities  were  called  in  the 
House.  Without  exception,  the  Gover- 
nors and  State  authorities  who  testified 
before  the  House  committee,  protested 
the  ultimate  grant  of  power  to  one  man 
to  fix  water  quality  standards.  The 
House  Public  Works  Committee  rejected 
the  Senate  bill.  In  its  place,  it  sub- 
stituted the  measure  which  is  now  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Texas.  I 
would  support  S.  4  if  there  were  some 
provisions  in  it  for  the  effective  participa- 
ation  of  the  States  in  the  preparation  of 
proper  quality  standards  and  for  their 
proper  judicial  review.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas.  If  the 
amendment  should  be  rejected — and  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  it  will  be,  al- 
though I  know  the  great  fighting  spirit  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine — I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  that  will  at  the  least  assure 
that  States,  municipalities,  and  individu- 
als will  have  the  right  to  have  the  action 
of  the  Secretary  reviewed  by  a  court,  I 
support  the  pending  amendment. 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
teresting aspect  of  the  chore  that  I  have 
had  for  almost  2  years  in  dealing  with 
this  bill  and  the  arguments  against  it  is 
that  I  am  often  in  the  position  of  try- 
ing to  explain  what  the  bill  is  and  how 
irrelevant  the  arguments  against  the 
bill  are,  before  I  can  proceed  to  deal  with 
the  arguments  advanced  against  the  bill. 
I  am  interested  in  the  argument  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that  the  bill 
gives  the  Secretary  vast  powers  that  are 
greater  than  the  power  given  to  any  of- 
ficial of  the  Federal  Government.  This 
is  a  form  of  exaggerated  statement  that 
does  not  stand  up.  I  can  illustrate  that 
by  referring  to  the  Secretary's  power  in 
this  very  field.  It  is  a  power  that  was 
considered  at  the  hearings.  That  is  the 
power  of  the  Secretary  to  absolutely  pro- 
hibit from  shipment  in  interstate  com- 
merce shellfish  which  the  Public  Health 
Service  finds  deleterious  to  health.  This 
is  an  absolute  prohibition  which  can  put 
a  man  out  of  business,  as  it  has  done  in 
my  State,  in  the  case  of  the  clam  diggers 
and  shellfish  harvesters  along  the  coast 
of  Maine.  There  is  no  recourse  what- 
soever to  the  Federal  Government  for 
protection  against  that  type  of  calamity. 
The  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  that  the  powers  asked  for  on 
behalf  of  the  Secretary  are  greater  than 
any  powers  now  existing  does  not  stand 
up.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  would 
agree  with  me  if  he  were  to  give  the 
subject  further  thought. 

The  proposal  presented  to  us  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  very  interesting. 
He  is  saying  that  the  Senate,  rather  than 
accept  the  recommendation  of  its  own 
committee— a  recommendation  spon- 
sored by  all  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, dealing  with  the  subject.  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  and  reported  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Water  Pollution— should 
accept  the  recommendation  of  a  House 
committee,  not  of  this  Congress,  but  of 
the  previous  Congress. 

It  is  a  recommendation  that  the  House 
Itself  never  acted  upon.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  is  asking  us  to  accept  this 
proposal,  not  only  against  the  recom- 
mendation of  our  own  committee,  but 
also  against  the  action  of  the  Senate  it- 
self in  October  1963  when  it  passed  this 
bill,  and  particularly  this  section,  in  al- 
most exactly  the  same  form  by  a  vote 
of  69  to  11,  with  15  Senators  not  voting, 
but  expressing  their  favorable  position 
on  it. 

We  are  asked  to  take  the  position  that 
this  vehicle  of  the  House  committee, 
never  acted  upon  by  the  House,  should  be 
given  that  weight  in  the  Senate  merely 
because  the  action  of  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  was  rejected. 

I  have  never  found  that  the  Senate  was 
willing  to  concede  its  own  prerogatives 
in  any  time  past,  and  I  doubt  that  it  will 
concede  its  own  prerogatives  now. 

The  substitute  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  dlfifers  from  the  Senate  bill 
In  one  important  respect,  which  I  think 
Is  at  the  heart  of  his  proposition.    That 


is  with  respect  to  the  water  quality 
standard  section  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  additional  time  as  I  may 
require. 

The  House  bill,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, eliminates  any  power  of  the  Secre- 
taiy  to  establish  water  quality  standards 
on  interstate  streams,  and  substitutes  for 
it  the  dubious  right  to  make  recommen- 
dations for  standards  of  water  quality. 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  Secretary 
could  not  even  make  recommendations 
on  standards  under  the  provisions  of  the 
present  law,  prior  to  such  time  as  an  en- 
forcement action  is  begun  by  a  con- 
ference. If  he  should  undertake  to  give 
consideration  to  an  interstate  waterway, 
in  which  case  he  thought  a  little  preven- 
tive medicine  might  avoid  a  great  deal 
of  economic  hardship — which  is  the  posi- 
tion now  taken  by  industries  and  com- 
munities— if  he  should  feel  that  he  ought 
to  recommend  certain  standards  of 
water  quality  which  may  apply  to  pre- 
ventive measures  to  the  interstate  or 
State  agencies  involved,  under  the  House 
version  of  the  bill,  he  could  not  make  rec- 
ommendations to  anybody.  So  in  the 
House  bill,  he  is  not  even  given  full  and 
clear  authority  to  recommend  standards. 

On  page  22  of  the  proposed  substitute, 
there,  is  this  interesting  language: 

No  standard  of  water  quality  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  enforced  under  this  Act  unless 
such  standard  shall  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  Water  Pollution 
Control  Agency  of  each  affected  State. 

That  language,  "each  affected  State" 
means  not  only  the  State  being  injured, 
but  the  State  doing  the  injury.  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  in  this  type  of  situation, 
the  Governor  of  a  downstream  State 
which  has  been  injured  by  its  pollution 
would  seemingly  accept  such  a  standard 
if  pressures  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
him  within  his  own  State,  by  industrial 
PQlluters  of  the  waterway,  not  to  accept 
such  standards?  Is  it  conceivable  that 
a  Governor  or  a  legislature  which  had 
found  it  impossible  to  generate  a  public 
policy  or  program  within  its  own  State  to 
deal  with  that  situation  would  willingly 
accept  the  recommendation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  such  circum- 
stances?   I  doubt  it. 

It  has  not  happened  before.  It  is  be- 
cause it  has  not  happened  before  and  be- 
cause these  problems  have  accelerated 
and  accumulated,  that  it  is  before  the 
Senate  today.  It  is  because  it  has  not 
been  done  before  that  the  bill  passed  the 
Senate  2  years  ago.  And  it  is  because  it 
has  not  happened  before  that  the  need 
has  been  so  clearly  recognized  by  so  many 
people,  many  of  whom  I  have  referred  to 
already  in  my  remarks  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  sum  up  with  one 
or  two  obsei'vations  about  S.  4  on  the 
question  of  water  quality  standards. 

The  standards  would  be  pertinent  in 
two  different  kinds  of  situations.  One 
situation  would  be  one  in  which  already 
there  is  pollution  which  endangers  the 
health  or  welfare  of  any  person.  I  use 
that  language  because  that  language  is 


found  in  the  present  law,  which  gives 
the  Secretary  the  right  to  move  into  such 
situations  without  any  standards  what- 
soever. The  proposed  standards  in  that 
kind  of  situation  would  be  a  warning  to 
people,  in  advance  of  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings, that  there  was  a  situation  re- 
quiring corrective  action. 

The  other  kind  of  situation  in  which 
water  quality  standards  would  be  needed 
is  a  situation  in  which  there  is  no  pollu- 
tion  at  the  present  time  but  in  which  a 
little  preventive  medicine  is  called  for, 
not  only  in  the  interest  of  those  who  like 
to  use  water  for  recreation,  or  for  drink- 
ing, or  for  water  skiing,  but  in  the  inter- 
est of  industry.  There  have  been  in- 
stances in  my  State  in  whicli  we  could 
not  allow  an  industry  to  settle  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream  because  there  was  no 
more  oxygen  left  in  the  stream.  So  it 
would  serve  the  industrial  health  of  that 
community  to  have  water  quality  stand- 
ards established  to  avoid  the  expenditure 
of  that  oxygen  so  that  the  water  will  be 
available  not  only  for  recreation,  but  for 
industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  For  those  reasons, 
which  could  be  expanded  ad  infinitum,  I 
urge  the  rejection  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes.  I  should  first  like  to 
comment  on  the  contention  of  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  that  we  should 
accept  the  work  of  the  Senate  committee 
and  reject  that  of  the  House  committee. 
I  recall  reading  of  an  incident  which  oc- 
curred when  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson  re- 
turned from  France  after  the  Constitu- 
tion had  been  framed.  He  called  on 
George  Washington.  They  were  having 
a  cup  of  coffee.  He  said  to  Mr.  Washing- 
ton, "Tell  me,  Mr.  Washington,  why  do 
you  have  a  bicameral  Congress?"  Mr. 
Washington  said  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  "Why 
are  you  pouring  coffee  from  yom*  cup  into 
your  saucer?"  Mr.  Jefferson  said,  "To 
cool  it."  Mr.  Washington  said,  "That  is 
why  we  have  a  bicameral  Legislature. 
We  pour  legislation  from  one  Chamber  to 
the  other  to  cool  it." 

The  proposed  legislation  certainly 
needs  cooling.  I  am  not  disparaging  the 
work  of  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  whom  I  hold  in  high  esteem.  It  is 
with  great  trepidation  that  I  take  him 
on,  because  he  is  skillful,  he  has  great 
knowledge,  and  he  has  worked  zealously 
to  accomplish  a  very  desirable  goal. 

It  appears  that  the  States  and  State 
agencies  are  willing  to  take  their  chances 
in  a  mutual  veto  arrangement.  Those 
agencies  which  opposed  the  measure, 
who  either  appeared  or  filed  statements, 
include  the  Delaware  Water  Pollution 
Commission,  the  Texas  Water  Pollution 
Control  Board,  the  Alabama  Water  Im- 
provement Commission,  the  Tennessee 
Stream  Pollution  Control  Board,  the 
American  Association  of  Professors  of 
Sanitary  Engineering — some  of  these  are 
not  State  agencies — the  Florida  State 
Board  of  Health,  the  Kansas  Department 
of  Health,  the  State  of  New  York  Water 
Resources  Commission,  the  Kentucky 
State  Water  Pollution  Control  Commis- 
sion, the  Kentucky  Department  of 
Health,  the  North  Carolina  State  Stream 


sanitation  Committee,  the  Pennsylva- 
nia State  Health  Department,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland,  the  Arkansas  Water 
Pollution  Control  Commission,  the  Cali- 
fornia Water  Pollution  Control  Associa- 
tion the  Maine  Water  Improvement 
Commission— the  agency  from  the  Sen- 
ator's own  State  testified  in  opposition 
to  the  bill — the  Oklahoma  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  and  the  Oregon  State 
Board  of  Health. 

I  could  continue  and  include  agencies 
from  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Virginia,  and 
many  other  States. 

I  should  like  to  read  into  the  Record 
at  this  time  a  statement  made  by  the 
Governor  of  Texas,  Hon.  John  Connally, 
at  the  County  Judges  and  Commission- 
ers Association  conference  held  at  Cor- 
pus Christi  on  October  5,  1964,  which  I 
think  typifies  the  attitude  of  responsible 
and  forward-looking  State  governments: 

One  point  I  want  to  make  clear:  Texas  is 
going  to  determine  its  own  destiny  in  the 
development  of  its  water  resources.  These 
goals  will  not  be  realized  by  chance  nor  by 
blind  dependence  upon  the  wisdom  of  the 
Federal  agencies.  We  must  accept  our  own 
responsibilities. 

I  reject  the  notion  that  State  govern- 
ments and  State  agencies  are  going  to  be 
ii-responsible  or  incompetent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Ml-.  TOWER.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

I  reject  the  notion  that  State  govern- 
ments and  agencies  are  going  to  be  less 
competent  and  fail  to  recognize  that 
water  pollution  problems  exist;  or  that 
they  are  going  to  be  more  loath  and  i"e- 
luctant  to  do  something  about  it. 

It  is  time  to  stop  downgrading  State 
officials  and  governments.  We  have  in 
America  today  some  of  the  best  State  of- 
ficials we  have  ever  had,  even  though 
most  of  the  Grovernors  are  Democratic. 
I  am  willing  to  leave  it  to  them  to  take 
care  of  this  problem.  This  power  should 
be  left  in  the  States,  rather  than  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  man  or  administration. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  referred  to  Maine.  The  Governor 
has  his  own  water  pollution  commit- 
tee. I  do  not  yield  to  the  Senator, 
despite  the  differences  in  our  views,  in 
my  appreciation  of  the  very  great  need 
of  strong  local  and  State  government  ac- 
tions. I  have  served  at  all  levels  of  State 
government.  I  have  served  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  in  two  levels  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  two  levels. 

One  of  our  efforts  has  been  to  create 
every  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
initiative  and  for  the  discharge  of  re- 
sponsibility, for  the  acceptance  of  the 
burden  involved  in  the  problem,  by  State 
and  local  governments.  Over  and  over 
again,  in  the  enforcement  procedure,  in 
the  procedure  for  setting  standards,  our 
State  and  local  governments  and  inter- 
state agencies  have  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  come  in  and  do  the  job. 

Just  as  the  Federal  Government,  in  its 
vast  bureaucracy,  includes  people  who 
are  not  as  wise  or  as  responsible  as  they 
ought  to  be,  or  who  do  not  always  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  public  interest 
as  they  should,  so  on  the  local  and  State 
levels  is  that  true.   Neither  has  a  monop- 


oly on  virtue,  ability,  or  regard  for  the 
public  interest. 

What  we  have  tried  to  do  in  this  bill — 
and  I  think  we  have  succeeded,  cei*tainly 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Republican 
Members,  as  well  as  the  Democratic 
Members,  on  the  subcommittee — is  to 
achieve  a  cooperative  partnership  among 
the  State,  local,  and  Federal  govern- 
ments in  dealing  with  a  problem  that  is 
not  only  a  State  and  local  problem,  but  a 
national  problem. 

The  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  be  a  step 
backward  from  this  objective  in  that, 
even  with  respect  to  making  recommen- 
dations, the  proposed  substitute  would 
dilute  the  power  that  the  Secretary  has 
under  existing  law. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."    I  withdraw  my  vote. 

I  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govern]  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough]   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sen- 
ator   from    South    Dakota    [Mr.    Mc- 


Govern],  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  are  absent  on  oflB- 
cial  business. 

Th^  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  is  detained  on  oflBcial  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  15, 
nays  62,  as  follows: 


[No.  5  Leg.] 

YEAS— 15 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Murphy 

Cooper 

Hickenlooper 

Robertson 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Simpson 

Dirksen 

Morton 

Talmadge 

Domlnick 

Mundt 

NAYS— 62 

Tower 

Aiken 

Gore 

Morse 

Anderson 

Harris 

Muskle 

BarUett 

Hart 

Nelson 

Ba&s 

Hartke 

Neuberger 

Bayh 

HIU 

Pastore 

Bible 

Holland 

PeU 

Hoggs 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Brewster 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Russell 

Byrd,  W  Va. 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  SaltonstaU 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Scott 

Case 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Church 

Lausche 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Long.  La. 

Symington 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Tydings 

Douglas 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Ellender 

McNamara 

WilUams.  Del. 

Ervln 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fong 

Mondale 

Yoimg,  Ohio 

Pulbrlght 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTING— 23 

AUott 

Johnston 

Moss 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan, Idaho 

Pearson 

Carlson 

Magnuson 

Prouty 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Ribicoff 

Gruening 

McGovern 

Smathers 

Hayden 

McIntyre 

Thurmond 

Hruska 

Metcalf 

Yar  borough 

Jackson 

Monroney 

So  Mr.  Tower's  amendment  was  re- 
jected.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 
is  open  for  further  amendment. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Washington  Post  carried  a 
series  of  excellent  articles  on  the  prob- 
lems of  public  education  in  this  country. 
I  believe  they  establish  quite  conclusively 
the  enormous  pressures  on  our  educa- 
tional systems,  both  present  and  po- 
tential, and  thereby  emphasize  the  need 
for  action  by  this  Congress  in  the  field 
of  education. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cles written  by  Gerald  Grant  and  Mau- 
rine  Hoffman  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Our    No.    1    Business:    Education    Quality 
Varies  ix  U.S.  School  Districts 

(First  in  a  series) 
(By  Gerald  Grant  and  Ma  urine  Hofifman) 
America  provides  equal  educational  op- 
portunity, someone  once  said,  for  every 
fourth  or  fifth  child.  These  are  the  children 
in  Westchester  County,  N.Y..  Arlington,  Va., 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  and  other  affluent  school 
districts. 

They  attend  modern  schools  with  the  tools 
and  topflight  teachers  to  provide  the  kind  of 
education  that  assures  success  In  our  accel- 
erating society. 

In  varying  degrees,  the  other  three  or  four 
out  of  that  five  do  not  receive  such  an  edu- 
cation. 

South  Carolina  spends  an  average  $240  a 
year  on  each  school  child.  The  quality  of 
its  education  is  reflected  by  two  salient  facts: 
Only  48  percent  of  these  who  take  the  rela- 
tively simple  selective  service  mental  test 
in  South  Carolina  pass  it.  And  only  half 
the  State's  eighth  graders  complete  high 
school. 

California  puts  $515  into  the  education  of 
every  child  and  85  percent  pass  the  selective 
sen-ice  exam.  Nearly  9  out  of  every  10 
eighth  graders  will  flnlsh  high  school  In 
California. 

These  statistics  are  one  indication  of  the 
range  in  quality  of  education  in  the  United 
States  but  they  are  State  averages  that  tend 
to  obscure  the  have-not  districts  'in  every 
State. 

In  adjacent  Bristol  City  and  Buchanan 
County  school,  districts  In  Virginia,  for  in- 
stance, these  disparities  exist:  Tlie  city 
spends  a  third  more  per  pupil  and  its  drop- 
out rate  is  only  one-third  of  the  county's. 
Nearly  98  percent  of  the  city's  teachers  are 
college  graduates  but  less  than  half  the 
county's  have  a  degree. 

Have-not  schools  and  school  districts  add 
up  to  severe  national  shortcomings.  Here 
are  seme  of  them: 

Susan  Ludy  attends  a  one-room  school  In 
central  Missouri  that  provides  the  flrst  and 
most  important  8  years  of  schooling  for  20 
children.  Their  teacher  is  paid  $3,375  a  year 
and  has  less  than  2  years  of  college.  But 
how  many  qualified  teachers  would  be  willing 
to  work  In  a  school  wtih  no  running  water, 
onfy  a  few  textbooks,  ar.d  no  science  equip- 
ment? 

One  out  of  every  five  teachers  In  the  United 
States  fails  to  meet  full  certification  stand- 
ards and  nearly  a  fifth  of  all  elementary 
teachers  do  not  have  a  college  degree. 

Harold  Baxter  was  one  of  77  students  In 
the  top  sixth  of  a  class  of  440  students  who 
graduated  in  June  1963,  from  a  high  school 
in  a  blighted  area  of  Detroit.    Thirty-seven 


of  those  77  received  scholarships.  Harold  was 
among  the  40  who  did  not  go  on  to  college 
for  lack  of  funds,  counseling,  or  motivation. 
Nationally.  200,000  out  of  the  600,000  stu- 
dents who  graduate  in  the  top  third  of 
their  class  fall  to  go  on  to  college,  principally 
for  lack  of  funds. 

Monroe  Bryant  is  one  of  12,000  Boston 
schoolchildren  who  attend  dismal,  poorly 
heated,  and  In  some  Instances  firetrap 
schools — all  built  more  than  70  years  ago. 

Such  schools  may  be  found  in  urban  slums 
across  the  land.  In  Philadelphia  recently, 
117  children  were  given  hospital  treatment 
after  coal  gas  seeped  from  a  faulty  furnace 
in  the  Hartranft  School,  built  In  1890.  In 
Washington,  the  replacement  of  the  still 
overcrowded  Shaw  Junior  High  School — with 
its  leaky  roofs  and  converted  basement  class- 
rooms— was  called  for  nearly  20  years  ago. 
The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  reports  that 
124,300  new  classrooms  were  needed  last 
year — 64.900  to  replace  substandard  facilities 
and  59.400  to  relieve  overcrowding. 

Raoul  Barnes,  a  12-year-old,  leaves  his 
suburban  home  near  St.  Louis  before  day- 
light each  morning  in  order  to  reach  Hazel- 
wood  Junior  High  Schoofby  6:30  a.m.  Raoul 
attends  school  on  the  early  shift.  Those 
who  come  for  the  afternoon  session  attend 
classes  until  7:10  p.m. 

Throughout  the  United  States.  409,000 
pupils  attended  school  for  less  than  a  normal 
schoolday  last  year.  Many  were  in  subur- 
ban areas  like  Hazelwood  where  schools  have 
not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  surging  popu- 
lation growth. 

If  a  child  is  born  crippled,  blind,  deaf,  or 
retarded,  schooling  may  not  only  be  unequal 
but  altogether  lacking.  Seventeen  States 
have  no  special  facilities  for  the  education 
of  deaf  children.  Three  times  as  many  men- 
tally retarded  children  need  special  classes 
as  are  in  them.  In  most  cities  there  are  two 
children  on  waiting  lists  for  special  classes 
for  every  child  in  such  classes. 

U.S.  Office  of  Education  statistics  reveal 
a  shortage  of  150,000  teachers  of  the  retarded 
and  handicapped. 

President  Johnson  has  put  the  righting  of 
some  of  these  most  critical  education  wrongs 
at  the  top  of  his  agenda.  "Nothing  matters 
more  to  the  future  of  the  country."  he  de- 
clared in  his  message  to  Congress  Tuesday, 
"than  better  education  for  all  up  to  their 
ability  to  receive  it." 

Education,  the  President  stressed,  must  be 
the  Nation's  No.  1  business. 

The  President's  school  aid  program,  with 
$1.5  billion  earmarked  for  the  first  year, 
would  concentrate  two-thirds  of  the  funds 
on  the  5  million  children  whose  families  earn 
less  than  $2,000. 

In  addition  to  the  $1  billion  allocated  to 
poverty  Impacted  schools,  the  President's 
program  proposes  $150  million  for  preschool 
training,  $100  million  for  supplementary  cen- 
ters that  would  provide  services  ranging  from 
reading  clinics  to  art  classes,  and  $100  mil- 
lion for  textbooks  and  improved  libraries. 
Nonpublic  school  students  would  be  in- 
cluded in  many  programs. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  also  proposed  $260  mil- 
lion for  higher  education  for  Federal  schol- 
arships and  guaranteed  reduced  interests 
loans,  college  library  aid,  and  help  for  small 
colleges  with  a  growth  potential. 

The  President's  program  is  a  major  step 
toward  closing  the  gap  of  educational  in- 
equality. But  It  will  leave  many  areas — 
such  as  teacher  salaries  and  construction 
needs — largely  untouched.  First-rate  school- 
ing for  all  children  wUl  require  vastly  In- 
creased sums  for  education  at  all  levels  in 
the  years  ahead. 

This  series  of  articles  will  discuss  some  of 
these  needs,  the  question  of  what  share 
of  the  Nation's  school  burden  the  Federal 
Government  should  bear,  and  the  history 
of  past  attempts  to  provide  Federal  aid  to 
education. 


OuK  No.  1  Business,  III:  Pupils  Who  Neb) 
Attention  Most  Start  School  With  ah 
Unbeatable  Handicap 

(By  Maurine  Hoffman  and  Gerald  Grant) 

"We  look  into  the  schools  of  Harlem  and 
we  find  that  our  young  people  can't  read  aim 
they  can't  write." 

"The  children  are  not  taught  anything. 
They  are  just  slapped  around  and  nobody 
bothers  to  do  anything  about  It." 

•They  need  to  get  rid  of  all  these  slununy 
buildings.  The  children  can't  live  in  these 
buildings.  They  need  better  schools.  They 
need  a  whole  lot." 

These  tape-recorded  comments  of  a 
schoolteacher  and  two  angry  young  mothers 
were  gathered  by  Harlem  Youth  OpporTu- 
nities,  Inc.  (Haryou)  for  a  now-famous  study 
"Youth  In  the  Ghetto."  But  they  apply  with 
equal  force  to  ghettos  in  every  big  city  "in  the 
United  States. 

Salvaging  the  lives  of  the  children  in  these 
ghettos  is  one  of  the  prime  goals  President 
Johnson  had  in  mind  when  he  said  that  edu- 
cation  must  become  the  Nation's  No.  1  busl- 
ness. 

A  youngster  born  Into  such  a  slum  has  only 
half  the  chance  of  surviving  infancy  that 
the  average  child  has.  He  is  twice  as  likely  to 
become  a  juvenile  delinquent  and  six  times 
as  likely  to  contract  venereal  disease. 

He  starts  school  with  a  huge  cultural  gap 
and  falls  progressively  further  behind. 
Studies  of  Harlem  children  show  they  are  an 
average  1  year  behind  in  academic  achieve- 
ment in  the  first  grade,  2  years  behind  by  the 
sixth  grade,  and  2>i  years  behind  by  the 
eighth. 

He  has  only  half  the  chance  of  finishing 
high  school.  More  than  60  percent  of  stu- 
dents entering  10th  grade  in  the  inner  city 
high  schools  of  the  Nation's  15  largest  cities 
will  drop  out — compared  to  a  national  drop- 
out rate  of  30  percent. 

Failure  is  expected  and  defeat  permeates 
the  classroom. 

Schools  are  like  factories:  grimy,  decaying, 
overcrowded,  and  understaffed. 

At  Shaw  Junior  High  School  In  downtown 
Washington,  students  are  packed  Into  con- 
verted locker  rooms  and  basement  store- 
rooms. 

Commenting  on  the  high  truancy  rate,  a 
teacher  whose  class  Is  In  a  dimly  lit,  made- 
over  basement  shop,  asked:  "Would  you 
want  to  come  to  school  here?" 

"These  kids  should  have  cheery,  bright 
rooms,"  he  said.  "Many  of  them  live  In  this 
kind  of  a  dungeon.  They  shouldn't  have  to 
come  to  school  to  it." 

Shaw's  roof  leaks  and  the  showers  In  the 
gymnasium  don't  work. 

eleven  percent  slow  learners 

In  Washington  as  a  whole,  11  percent  of 
the  schoolchildren  nre  in  basic  track  classes 
for  the  slow  and  academically  retarded.  But 
In  18  inner  city  schools,  28  percent  are  In 
the  slow  track.  At  Shaw,  more  than  a  third 
are. 

"Will  you  tell  me  why  this  rich  country  of 
ours  should  have  3  percent  of  our  children 
mentally  retarded  while  Sweden  has  1  per- 
cent?" President  Kennedy  asked  In  a  Cali- 
fornia speech  In  June  1963. 

"The  reason  of  course  is  that  they  grow 
up  In  sliuns,  that  the  mothers  do  not  have 
prenatal  care,  they  do  not  have  special  teach- 
ers," the  late  President  said. 

They  not  only  do  not  have  special  teachers, 
they  are  most  likely  to  get  the  least  ex- 
perienced and  imquallfled  teachers,  and  the 
shabbiest  equipment. 

ONCE  they   were  BEST 

But  this  was  not  always  the  case.  Some 
of  the  schools  that  now  have  the  highest 
dropout  rates  and  the  lowest  academic 
achievement  records  were  among  the  best 
schools  of  the  Nation  30  years  ago. 


mz  city  school  systems  paid  the  highest 
salaries,  drew  the  best  teachers,  and  had  the 
most  la'vish  equipment. 

%nt  vast  shifts  in  population  have  oc- 
„rred  in  recent  decades.  Unskilled  rural 
families,  primarily  Negro,  have  moved  into 
brdecaying  centers  of  the  big  cities  Mid- 
dle income  whites  have  moved  to  the 
suburbs. 

schools  in  the  cities  are  getting  a  smaller 
share  of  the  tax  dollar  as  costs  of  other 
municipal  services  have  risen.  In  most  big 
cities  only  30  cents  of  the  tax  dollar  Is  spent 
for  education.  In  the  suburbs,  the  schools 
get  70  percent  of  the  tax  dollar. 

The  Institute  of  Administrative  Research 
at  Columbia  University's  Teachers  College 
recently  reported  that  New  York  City  schools 
would  need  $200  million  more  this  year  to 
maintain  the  level  of  financial  support  the 
city  schools  achieved  In  1944r-45. 

The  decline  in  support  is  most  evident 
when  the  schools  are  meastued  against  those 
in  suburban  areas. 

A  team  of  Harvard  University  consultants 
who  studied  Washington's  inner  city  schools 
concluded  that  $10,000  would  have  to  be 
spent  on  each  inner  city  family  to  provide 
the  same  kind  of  educational  opportunity 
that  is  available  in  affluent  suburbs. 

GAP    IS    ENORMOUS 

The  Harvard  experts  readily  admitted  that 
such  a  sum  was  unrealistic  but  stressed  that 
it  is  an  indication  of  how  "enormous  •  •  • 
the  gap  is  between  our  least  favored  public 
school  systems  and  our  most  favored  sys- 
tems." 

In  some  suburban  school  districts  on  Long 
Island,  they  pointed  out,  children  come  from 
homes  where  the  average  income  is  $15,000 
a  year  and  average  per  pupil  expenditures 
range  between  $1,500  and  $1,800. 

In  the  inner  city  of  Washington,  where 
many  earn  less  than  $3,000,  less  than  $500 
is  spent  on  each  child. 

The  $1  billion  that  President  Johnson 
has  proposed  for  the  first  year  of  his  pro- 
gram to  aid  the  5  million  children  whose 
families  earn  less  than  $2,000  is  an  Im- 
portant step  toward  closing  the  gap. 

SLUMS  NEEn  MORE 

But  many  educators  believe  that  huge 
sums  beyond  this  must  be  pumped  into 
slum  schools:  for  public  nursery  school  pro- 
grams, smaller  classes,  better  teachers,  psy- 
chological, guidance,  and  social  services, 
after-school  study  centers,  cultural  and 
remedial  programs,  modern  equipment  and 
new  buildings. 

As  one  Harlem  mother  said:  "It  Is  not  a 
small  thing  they  have  to  do  and  they  are 
taking  too  much  time  in  doing  it." 


Our  No.  1  Business;  IV:  Many  Talented 
Young  People  Lack  Means  To  Pay  Soar- 
ing College  Costs 

(By  Maurine  Hoffman  and  Gerald  Grant) 
Increasing  throngs  of  students  are  swarm- 
ing over  college  campuses,  but  some  of  the 
Nation's  most  talented  young  people  have 
been  forgotten. 

These  are  the  youths  who  should  be  In 
college  but  aren't  •  •  *  the  youths  unable 
to  finance  the  higher  education  necessary 
for  them  to  make  contributions  to  society 
equal  to  their  potential. 

President  Johnson  has  said  that  more  than 
100,000  of  our  brightest  high  school  gradu- 
ates annually  will  not  go  to  college — "If  we 
do  nothing." 

The  President  is  seeking  a  three-pronged 
plan  aimed  at  helping  more  needy  high 
school  students  gain  access  to  higher 
education. 

Of  the  total  $260  million  he  Is  asking  for 
higher  education,  about  half  would  go  for 
student  aid.  This  would  take  the  form  of 
scholarships,  expansion  of  work  study  pro- 
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grams,  and  Government-backed  low-Interest 
loans. 

Project  Talent,  a  study  by  the  Office  of 
Education  and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
found  that  45  percent  of  American  high 
school  youths  scoring  in  the  top  20  percent 
in  scholastic  aptitude  fail  to  enter  college. 

About  half  were  from  families  with  an- 
nual Income  under  $6,000,  while  only  about 
one-fifth  came  from  families  with  Incomes 
of  $9,000  or  more. 

Take  Linda,  for  example,  a  Negro  girl  with 
a  B  average  at  a  downtown  Washington  high 
school.  Linda's  mother,  a  widow,  works  as 
a  cook  to  support  her  five  children.  How 
could  she  possibly  afford  to  send  Linda  to 
college?  So  Linda,  who  wanted  to  become 
a  doctor,  settled  for  a  job  as  a  practical 
nurse. 

Or  consider  Juan,  a  Spanish-American  boy 
in  a  Texas  high  school.  His  teachers  said  he 
has  great  talent  In  writing.  But  his  family 
barely  makes  ends  meet  running  a  struggling 
little  restaurant.  After  high  school  Juan 
had  to  go  to  work  washing  dishes  instead 
of  developing  his  talent. 

The  Lindas  and  Juans  in  this  country  are 
not  the  ones  who  receive  most  of  the  private 
scholarship  funds.  A  recent  study  found 
that  for  every  college  scholarship  awarded 
to  a  pupil  from  a  family  with  an  income 
under  $3000,  four  were  given  to  students 
from  families   with   incomes   above   $11,000. 

In  particular,  the  opportunities  to  attend 
college  have  been  limited  for  Negroes  and 
other  minority-group  members.  Almost  12 
percent  of  white  adults  (ages  25  to  29)  have 
completed  college,  as  against  only  5.4  per- 
cent of  the  comparable  nonwhite  group. 

college  costs  up 

Today,  Increasing  college  costs  are  putting 
a  burden  even  on  well-to-do  families.  Col- 
lege costs  .this  year  are  estimated  at  $1,560 
for  public  Institutions  and  $2,370  for  private 
Institutions. 

But  by  1980,  when  college  enrollment  Is 
expected  to  double  its  current  record  figure  of 
5,320,294  students,  college  costs  will  have 
zoomed  still  higher.  The  annual  costs  of 
public  colleges  are  expected  to  rise  to  $2,400 
and  those  of  private  colleges  of  $3,640. 

The  Federal  Government  is  already  provid- 
ing some  assistance  In  meeting  college  costs. 
Under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
$163.3  million  In  certain  types  of  loans  and 
fellowships  will  be  available  to  students  this 
year.  Students  who  teach  for  5  years  after 
graduation  have  to  pay  back  only  half  of 
their  loans. 

The  antlpoverty  program  passed  last  year 
included  funds  to  help  150,000  needy  col- 
lege students  by  paying  them  for  part-time 
work  on  campuses  or  in  their  communities. 

The  new  Johnson  proposal  would  broaden 
this  program,  placing  It  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  It 
would  supplement  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  loans  by  making  loans  available  on 
a  wider  basis. 

COLLEGE    TEACHER    SHORTAGE 

Increased  financial  aid  probably  would  en- 
courage more  students  to  enter  graduate 
school  and  Indirectly  help  fill  higher  educa- 
tion's critical  teacher  shortage. 

The  total  of  new  college  teachers  needed 
now  is  almost  32,000.  Yet  the  annual  output 
of  Ph.  D.'s,  backbone  of  the  college  teaching 
staff,  is  less  than  14,000.  Fewer  than  half  of 
these  enter  teaching. 

Colleges  and  universities  received  help  with 
construction  needs  In  1963  when  Congress 
voted  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act. 
giving  grants  and  loans  for  academic  build- 
ings, laboratories,  and  technical  schools. 
This  legislation  Is  due  for  renewal  in  1966 
when  higher  education  Is  expected  to  seek 
expanded  construction  aid. 

But  as  colleges  expand,  tremendous  strains 
are  being  put  on  their  research  and  library 
facilities. 


The  "overwhelming  majority  of  academic 
libraries  are  understaffed,  poorly  housed,  and 
ill-equipped,"  the  Office  of  Education  reports. 

Only  half  of  4-year  colleges  meet  minimum 
standards  for  library  collections  (50,000  vol- 
umes for  600  students,  and  10,000  volumes 
for  every  additional  200  students)  set  by  the 
American  Library  Association.  Less  than  20 
percent  of  2-year  schools  meet  minimum 
ALA  standards. 

In  spite  of  heavy  spending  increases  on 
college  libraries  (up  67  percent  from  1959-60 
to  1963-64),  the  national  ratio  of  51.9  vol- 
umes per  student  has  actually  declined  to  an 
estimated  48  volumes  because  of  enrollment 
upsurges. 

President  Johnson  is  seeking  legislation  to 
purchase  books  and  library  materials  and  to 
train  more  librarians. 

Other  categories  of  his  higher  education 
program  are  aid  to  smaller  colleges  which 
are  battling  for  survival  because  they  lack 
accreditation,  and  grants  for  university  ex- 
tension programs  to  fight  city  social  prob- 
lems. 

"Higher  education  is  no  longer  a  luxury 
but  a  necessity,"  the  President  commented. 
While  Federal  aid  has  helped  colleges  and 
universities  greatly  In  the  past,  "we  need  to 
do  more,"  Mr.  Johnson  said. 


Our  No.  1  Business,  II:  Inferior  Schools 
Blight  Education  in  Urban  Slums  and 
Rural  Squalor 

(Second  of  a  series) 
(By  Maurine  Hoffman  and  Gerald  Grant) 
The  Negro  youth  In  Harlem  and  the  white 
boy  In  the  shack  In  Appalachia  have  much  In 
common. 

Both  are  poor  and  both  are  likely  to  be 
receiving  the  kind  of  education  that  tends  to 
keep  them  that  way. 

As  the  1964  Report  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  put  it.  "For 
the  children  of  the  poor,  education  Is  a 
handicap  race;  many  are  too  Ill-prepared  and 
Ill-motivated  at  home  to  learn  at  school. 
And  many  communities  lengthen  the  handi- 
cap by  providing  the  worst  schooling  for 
those  who  need  the  best." 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  defects  of 
urban  slum  schools.  In  his  book,  "Slums 
and  Suburbs,"  James  B.'  Conant.  former 
president  of  Harvard  University,  pointed  out 
that  the  contrasts  between  schools  in 
wealthy  suburbs  and  large  cities  "jolt  one's 
notions  of  the  meaning  of  equality  of  op- 
portunity." 

The  expenditure  per  pupil  in  wealthy  sub- 
urban schools  Is  as  high  as  $1,000  per  year, 
but  it  is  less  than  half  that  amount  in  some 
big  city  schools. 

But  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
schools  in  poor  rural  areas.  These  country 
schools  have  deficiencies  similar  to  those  In 
city  slums.  Rural  school  problems  are  com- 
pounded by  their  Isolated  locations. 

President  Johnson's  program  recognizes 
this  fact.  In  calling  for  a  push  forward  in 
education — "the  No.  1  business  of  the  Ameri- 
can people"— the  President  has  proposed  a 
billion-dollar  program  of  grants  to  Impov- 
erished school  districts. 

"Low-income  famUies  are  heavily  concen- 
trated In  particular  urban  neighborhoods  or 
rural  areas,"  the  President  noted. 

In  the  past  people  tended  to  stay  where 
they  were  born,  so  it  made  little  difference  If 
education  In  rural  areas  lagged  behind  that 
In  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  There  was  plenty 
of  farm  work  In  those  days  that  did  not  de- 
mand a  trained  mind. 

conditions  different 
But  today  agriculture  is  mechanized  and 
the  farm  population  dwindles  steadily.  So 
the  graduate  of  a  rural  high  school  In  Loui- 
siana is  likely  to  end  up  on  the  relief  rolls 
in  Chicago  unless  he  has  sufficient  education 
for  employment. 
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A  Visit  to  a  combination  grade-high  school 
In  EUstnore.  a  village  of  500  In  a  depressed 
area  of  the  Missouri  Ozarks,  gives  a  good 
picture  of  the  barebones  education  meted 
out  to  thousands  in  underfinanced  rural 
schools. 

LIBRARY  OUTDATED 

At  Ellslnore  the  academic  diet  is  extremely 
meager.  Foreign  languages,  chemistry,  phys- 
ics and  modern  methods  in  mathematics  are 
not  taught.  Practice  In  English  composition 
is  Infrequent  since  the  lone  overworked  Eng- 
lish teacher  has  little  time  to  grade  them. 

The  library  consists  of  a  few  bookcases, 
containing  some  outdated  volumes.  In  the 
corner  of  a  dark  classroom.  There  is  some 
new  science  equipment,  supplied  with  Fed- 
eral funds,  but  there  is  no  place  to  put  It  In 
the  outdated  building. 

Classrooms  in  the  dingy,  overcrowded 
school  are  constructed  around  a  gymnasium, 
which  means  constant  distracting  noise 
throughout  the  building. 

The  district  desperately  wants  a  new 
school,  but  It  cannot  raise  the  money,  so  It 
tries  to  make  do  In  the  present  structure. 
English  classes  are  taught  In  an  old  one- 
room  school  that  was  moved  to  the  main 
schoolhouse  groimds. 

TEACHERS    SCARCE 

Finding  teachers  is  a  major  problem  since 
the  village  is  miles  from  cultural  centers, 
lacks  modern  rental  housing,  and  offers  low 
pay  ($4,000  for  beginning  teachers)  with 
little  promise  of  raises.  Often  teachers 
come  only  to  gain  experience  to  move  on  to 
better  paying  jobs. 

Yet  the  Ellsinore  school  repesents  all  that 
most  of  Its  nearly  400  pupils  will  ever  know 
of  formal  education. 

Higher  education  Is  completely  out  of  the 
question  for  most  of  Its  graduates.  Perhaps 
as  many  as  half  of  the  families  In  the  school 
district  are  on  welfare  or  eke  out  a  marginal 
existence,  often  cutting  cordwood. 

The  best  many  of  Its  boys  can  hope  for  Is 
an  assembly  line  job  In  St.  Louis,  while  the 
girls  seek  clerical  work  there  or  In  surround- 
ing towns.  Yet  the  growth  of  automation 
threatens  the  existence  of  these  types  of 
jobs. 

"We  do  the  best  we  can  with  what  we 
have,  but  we  need  help,"  Ellslnore's  school 
superintendent,  L.  W.  Kingen,  said.  "Our 
people  are  paying  all  they  can  and  we  don't 
get  enough  State  aid." 

Kingen  longs  for  Federal  aid.  Most  of 
his  district  Is  National  or  State  forest  pre- 
serve with  a  consequently  small  property  tax 
base.  Now  even  more  property  1b  being 
Uken  off  the  tax  rolls  for  a  national  water- 
ways monument  but  the  last  Congress 
turned  down  a  provision  to  give  aid  to  the 
affected  school  districts. 

In  other  rural  areas  19th  century  educa- 
tion is  still  being  given  to  20th  century  chil- 
dren. There  are  still  thousands  of  one-room 
schools  In  operation,  especially  in  the  Middle 
West. 

At  the  last  count  In  1961-62  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  13,333  of  these  remnants 
from  horse-and-buggy  days  were  being  used 
to  teach  space-age  youth. 


Our  No.  1  Business.  V:  States  Seen  Failing 
ON  Education  Despite  Soaring  Pbopebtt 
Taxes 

(Last  of  a  series) 

(By  Maurlne  Hoffman  and  Gerald  Grant) 
Do  future  needs  of  the  schools  demand  In- 
creased  Federal    contributions   or   can   the 
States  and  localities  foot  the  bill? 

Expendltxires  for  public  schools  and  col- 
leges win  rise  from  about  $27  billion  this 
year  to  $35  billion  by  1970,  according  to  U.S. 
OfBce  of  Education  projections.  In  the  next 
5  years.  400.000  new  classrooms  and  800,000 
new  teachers  will  be  needed. 


WILL  rr  BE  ENOUGH? 

Property  and  other  local  taxes  which  have 
risen  sharply  in  recent  years  will  go  up  still 
more.     But  will  this  be  enough? 

Some  argue  that  Federal  dollars  are  not 
needed.  The  quality  of  education  In  the 
States  has  been  rising  steadily,  it  Is  asserted. 
States  and  localities  can  raise  needed  reve- 
nues through  income  taxes  and  other  levies, 
especially  if  the  Federal  Government  did  not 
take  such  a  large  slice  of  the  tax  pie. 

On  the  other  hand.  Federal  aid  proponents 
say  that  inequities  are  severe  and  that  only 
the  Federal  Government  can  collect  the 
money  where  the  wealth  Is  and  distribute  It 
where  the  children  are. 

disparity  in  spending 
Some  States  spend  three  times  as  much  per 
pupil  as  others.  In  one  State.  76  percent  of 
the  high  school  teachers  have  masters  de- 
grees, in  another  only  8  percent.  Average 
teacher  salaries  vary  from  a  low  of  $3,610 
in  one  State  to  $7,350  In  the  highest. 

President  Johnson  who  wants  to  end  these 
inequities,  says  improvement  of  the  schools 
must  become  the  Nation's  No.  1  business. 

Federal  contributions  have  been  rising 
slowly,  accounting  for  about  1.8  percent  of 
school  expenditures  In  1940,  2.9  percent  In 
1950.  and  4.4  percent  in  1960.  It  Is  estimated 
that  Federal  contributions  iinder  the  Im- 
pacted areas  program.  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act,  and  other  measures  accounted  for 
about  5  percent  last  year. 

SUMMARY  OF  ARGITMENTS 

But  most  of  this  aid  has  been  categorical — 
for  such  special  purposes  as  Improving 
science  and  mathematics  Instruction  or 
training  teachers  of  the  retarded. 

Federal  aid  proponents  say  that  It  should 
be  much  more  widespread  and  account  for  a 
greater  share  of  school  expenditures.  A 
summary  of  their  arguments  on  fiscal 
grounds  follows: 

The  States  and  localities  once  collected 
two-thirds  of  all  taxes  but  now  the  Federal 
Government  collects  more  than  two-thirds  of 
all  revenue.  Thus  It  Is  argued  that  the  de- 
gree of  Federal  support  for  education  should 
be  much  higher  than  5  percent. 

Taxes  have  been  Increased  greatly  at  local 
and  State  levels  in  recent  years,  but  Inequali- 
ties persist.  It  is  unlikely  that  States,  which 
try  to  keep  taxes  low  to  attract  industry,  and 
cities,  which  are  suffering  homeowner  resist- 
ance to  higher  property  taxes,  will  be  able 
to  raise  the  revenue  that  will  be  needed. 

Other  local  needs  such  as  welfare  and 
transportation,  are  competing  for  dollars  and 
not  all  local  tax  Increases  will  go  for  schools. 

Needs  are  exaggerated  and  the  schools  are 
Improving.  Pupil-teacher  ratios  are  lower, 
teachers  are  better  prepared  and  better  paid 
(up  164  percent  since  1946)  and  school  ex- 
penditures have  climbed  at  a  faster  rate  than 
enrollment. 

While  many  pupils  are  on  part-time  ses- 
sions and  housed  in  substandard  classrooms, 
construction  Is  catching  up  because  the  post- 
war crop  of  babies  has  moved  through  the 
schools  and  the  annual  growth  rate  will  be 
lower  In  the  decade  ahead. 

State  and  local  governments  have  the  tax- 
ing power  and  the  ability  to  pay  for  quality 
schooling.  Roger  Freeman,  in  his  book, 
"Taxes  for  the  Schools,"  argues  that  those 
who  believe  that  the  property  tax  will  not 
yield  substantially  more  revenue  "disregard 
that  during  the  1960's  over  $400  billion  worth 
of  new  private  construction  will  be  com- 
pleted and  vast  areas  of  low-value  land  con- 
verted to  high-value  use." 

Local  governments  will  not  make  the  extra 
effort  if  the  Federal  Government  Is  going  to 
support  the  schools.  (President  Johnson 
said  In  his  education  message,  however,  that 
Federal  funds  to  poor  school  districts  should 
be  granted  only  on  the  condition  that  they 
are  not  used  to  reduce  local  and  State 
efforts.) 


If  national  taxes  were  reduced  sufficiently, 
States  could  enact  Income  and  other  taxes 
to  meet  their  school  needs. 

Experts  on  both  sides  of  the  question  ad- 
mit that  their  case  can't  be  proved  conclu- 
sively  from  statistics. 

But  when  all  the  arguments  have  been 
rehashed,  the  question  may  be  this:  Per- 
haps the  States  could  do  the  job,  but  the 
record  shows  they  aren't  doing  It  and  can  we 
afford  to  wait? 


PROTECTING  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  the  Washington  Post  carried  an 
excellent  editorial  entitled  "Protecting 
Agriculture,"  commenting  on  the  rather 
cool  treatment  which  agriculture  seems 
to  be  receiving  from  some  architects  of 
national  policy.  The  budget  which  we 
received  on  Monday  contains  substantial 
cuts  in  various  agricultural  programs. 
To  be  specific,  the  support  price  on  cotton 
recently  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  1  cent  lower  than  in  the  past 
crop  year,  the  support  price  for  rice  is 
also  lower,  and  many  other  items,  such  as 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  technical 
assistance  program,  have  been  cut.  This 
trend  is  disturbing  to  me. 

I  believe  it  is  shortsighted  to  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  rural  America  to  the  in- 
creasingly heavy  demands  of  urban  areas. 
In  fact,  hasty  and  ill-conceived  cuts  in 
the  agriculture  budget  and  the  resulting 
lower  prices  on  agricultural  commodities 
may  well  hasten  the  migration  of  people 
from  rural  areas  into  the  urban  slums,  a 
prospect  which  is  not  attractive  in  view 
of  the  many  difficulties  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing because  of  urbanization.  The 
migration  of  Americans  from  rural  to 
urban  areas  is  a  prominent  feature  in  re- 
cent American  history.  It  should  be  our 
purpose  to  aid  this  trend  insofar  as  it 
promotes  the  best  Interests  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  but  the  new  skills  required 
of  the  people  involved  must  be  cultivated, 
the  cities  must  be  built,  and  our  agricul- 
tural system  must  be  protected  in  the 
process. 

These  facts  of  life  about  American 
agriculture  and  its  relation  to  the  other 
sectors  of  our  economy  were  further  re- 
viewed in  the  lead  editorial  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Post  which  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  and  other  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  who  are  concerned  not 
just  with  economic  trends  but  more  fun- 
damentally about  the  people  whom  they 
affect. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials to  which  I  have  referred,  and  a 
fine  column  by  Leland  DuVall  from  the 
Arkansas  Gazette,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Jan. 25,  1965] 

Protecting  Agriculturs 

With  the  growth  of  Federal  expenditures 
pwlltically  constrained  many  a  cold  eye  in 
the  executive  branch  Is  cast  on  the  older 
programs.  And  since  the  expenditures  of 
the  Agriculture  Department  rank  second  only 
to  Defense  in  size,  they  are  attracting  their 
share  of  attention.  There  are  few  Federal 
programs  that  cannot  be  trenched  upon 
without  courting  disaster,  but  before  sub- 
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,«,tlnK  the  agricultural  programs  to  Indls- 
Mminate  cutting,  an  effort  should  be  made 
mTelKh  their  costs  and  benefits. 

Bv  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  about 
MS  billion  will  be  spent  In  supporting  agrl- 
ruitural  commodity  prices.  The  price-sup- 
nnrt  orograms  have  been  criticized  on  the 
Grounds  that  they  neglect  the  welfare  of  the 
small  "dirt  farmer"  and  result  in  higher 
M^es  to  consumers.  It  is.  Indeed,  tempting 
to  add  to  the  direct  Federal  outlays  a  much 
ktreer  figure  representing  the  difference  be- 
WMQ  current  prices  for  food  and  what  it 
would  cost  consumers  In  an  absolutely  free 

°^ut  calculations  of  that  type  tacitly  as- 
sume that  farm  prices  can  somehow  be  per- 
mitted to  find  their  "natural"  levels  without 
serious  economic  dislocations.  In  a  highly 
Interrelated  economy,  such  an  assumption  is 
highly  dubious.  According  to  the  new 
input-output  study  recently  completed  by 
the  Office  of  Business  Economics,  every  dol- 
lar of  agricvUtural  products  that  is  delivered 
for  final  demand  requires  about  78  cents  In 
the  products  and  services  of  nonagricultural 
Industries.  So  any  disruption  in  the  agri- 
cultural sector  would  be  transmitted  imme- 
diately to  all  other  sectors  of  the  economy 
and  would  be  magnified. 

If  the  United  States  faced  the  predicament 
of  France  where  farms  absorb  25  percent  of 
the  labor  force,  the  protection  of  agriculture 
would  have  the  untoward  effect  of  retarding 
the  growth  of  the  Industrial  labor  force, 
raising  wages,  and  boosting  costs.  But  with 
only  7  percent  of  the  labor  force  on  farms 
and  an  uncomfortably  high  level  of  unem- 
ployment in  urban  areas,  the  social  costs  of 
protecting  agriculture  are  considerably  re- 
duced. In  fact  a  good  case  can  be  made  for 
retarding  the  migration  of  poorly  educated 
young  people  from  farms  to  cities. 

None  of  the  foregoing  considerations 
vitiate  the  need  to  reexamine  the  agricul- 
ture programs  and  to  broaden  them  in  such 
a  way  as  to  improve  all  aspects  of  rural  life. 
Government  programs  are  increasingly 
geared  to  the  75  percent  of  the  population 
that  lives  in  xirban  areas.  But  a  Great 
Society  caimot  ignore  the  welfare  of  the  other 
25  percent. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Jan. 27, 1965] 

Moving  Misery  Around 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman,  In  his 
address  to  the  American  Institute  of  Plan- 
ners which  met  here  Monday,  made  some 
points  that  ought  to  figure  in  any  planning 
of  agricultural  policy.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
his  ideas  will  be  reflected  in  the  agricultural 
message  soon  to  go  to  Congress. 

The  Secretary  told  the  planners  that  half 
the  poverty  of  the  country  Is  concentrated 
In  rural  areas  where  30  percent  of  the  people 
live — a  proportion  of  poverty  twice  as  high 
as  is  found  in  cities  and  suburbs;  that  there 
are  more  substandard,  dilapidated,  and  de- 
teriorating homes  In  rural  America  than  in 
all  the  cities  of  the  Nation  put  together. 

And  yet,  the  Federal  budget  message  pro- 
poses a  half  billion  dollar  reduction  in  agri- 
cultural appropriations,  most  of  it  in  price 
support  funds.  The  budget  message,  more- 
over, declares  that  "In  view  of  the  market 
outlook  for  farm  commodities  at  home  and 
abroad,  farming  alone  cannot  be  expected  to 
provide  a  decent  living  in  the  future  for 
more  than  1  million  farm  families,  even  with 
continued  Government  assistance."  The 
message  asserts  that  "many  low-income  farm 
families  will  have  to  find  other  means  of 
earning  a  living,  or  other  sotirces  of  Income 
to  supplement  their  modest  farm  earnings. 
If  they  are  to  share  In  our  national  pros- 
perity." 

This  is  an  unexceptionable  statement,  so 
far  as  it  implies  increasing  farm  Incomes 
where  the  farmers  are,  but  It  does  not  hold 
out  much  hope  to  low-Income  farm  families 


if  they  have  no  future  in  rural  communi- 
ties. Most  of  them  are  not  equipped  by 
training  or  provided  with  resources  necessary 
to  make  a  socially  acceptable  readjvistment 
to  urban  life.  We  now  have  some  SVi  million 
farm  families  of  which  1  million  are  large 
conamerclal  operators  with  gross  Income  of 
$10,000  a  year  or  more;  IVa  million  low-in- 
come commercial  farmers,  and  1  million 
part-time  farmers.  It  Is  the  iy2  million 
farmers  who  earn  less  than  $10,000  whose 
fate  seems  to  be  mostly  Involved.  Of  this 
group,  some  821,000  have  Incomes  less  than 
$5,000  and  the  rest  average  between  $5,000 
and  $10,000.  Given  the  fact  that  many  of 
these  farmers  lack  any  preparation  for  urban 
employment,  migration  may  not  be  the  best 
solution  either  for  them  or  for  the  society 
as  a  whole.  Little  is  to  be  gained  by  moving 
them  out  of  agriculture,  which  at  least  pro- 
vides a  subsistence,  and  onto  urban  welfare 
rolls. 

Farm  population  declined  4  percent  a 
year  In  the  1960's.  In  the  25-year  period  after 
1929  more  than  18  million  farm  people 
moved  out  of  agriculture.  This  is  a  stag- 
gering rate  of  depletion.  As  Secretary  Free- 
man told  the  planners,  "rural  poverty  has 
been  moved  en  masse  to  the  cities  to  be- 
come urban  poverty — and  the  inherent  evils 
of  poverty  have  been  compounded  by  con- 
gestion and  the  family  disorganization  that 
takes   place   when    people   are   uprooted." 

The  Secretary  declared  himself  in  favor  of 
an  orderly  migration  of  the  well-prepared 
and  opposed  to  a  disorderly,  forced  migra- 
tion of  the  ill  prepared.  He  rightly  said 
there  has  been  too  much  of  the  latter.  And 
he  rightly  supported,  as  an  alternative,  "the 
creation  of  economic  opportunity  In  rtiral 
America  that  will  enable  people  who  want  to 
stay  In  their  home  communities  to  make  a 
decent  living  there." 

Secretary  Freeman  is  calling  for  a  "rural 
renaissance"  and  that  Is  exactly  what  Is  go- 
ing to  be  required.  That  renaissance  might 
give  the  2y2  million  farmers  outside  the 
highest  Income  commercial  group  a  decent 
standard  of  living  In  the  rural  areas  where 
they  now  live.  If  the  means  are  provided  in 
rural  areas  to  produce  educated,  capable,  and 
self-dependent  people,  they  will  move  into 
urban  Industry  as  rapidly  as  positions  are 
available  to  them.  No  enlightened  govern- 
ment could  contemplate  a  policy  of  induc- 
ing the  disadvantaged  and  ill  prepared,  by 
the  naked  coercion  of  want  and  poverty,  to 
move  into  great  urban  centers  which  cannot 
provide  the  Jobs  for  employable  people  al- 
ready there  and  which  cannot  cope  with 
the  social  problems  of  the  unemployables 
already  on  their  welfare  rolls. 

Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  Just  moving 
human  misery  around  from  one  sink  of 
degradation  to  another.  And  that  is  what 
we  are  going  to  be  doing  if  we  simply  cut 
agricultural  appropriations  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  market  system  will  cut  the 
farm  population  down  to  the  ntimber  that 
can  find  profitable  employment  in  high- 
income  commercial  agriculture.       ^ 

[From  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Jan.  17,  1965] 

Plans  Look  Good,  Save  fob  Skimping,  tor 

"Great  Societt" 

(By  Leland  DuVall) 

One  of  the  parables  tells  the  story  of  a 
foolish  man  who  built  his  house  on  a  sand 
foundation.  When  the  rain  descended  and 
the  fioods  came  and  the  winds  blew  and  beat 
upon  that  house,  It  fell  "and  great  was  the 
fall  of  it." 

In  a  slightly  different  context,  the  United 
States  is  drawing  the  blueprint  for  the  Great 
Society  but  there  are  Indications  that  the 
designers  are  tempted  to  skimp  on  the  foun- 
dation. The  announced  purpose  of  the  par- 
simony is  to  save  money  with  which  to  fi- 
nance the  cost  of  the  facade  and  pay  for  the 
interior  decorations  and  the  playroom. 


The  detailed  plans  on  how  and  where  the 
money  will  be  spent  will  be  revealed  later 
but  there  are  Indications  that  the  architects 
of  the  Great  Society  plan  to  trim  such  es- 
sential programs  as  the  logical  method  of 
saving  money  with  which  to  finance  Innova- 
tions. 

Specifically,  the  often-hinted  suggestion 
that  the  Government  cut  back  on  its  long- 
term  Investments  In  research  and  conserva- 
tion in  agriculture  to  help  pay  for  such  proj- 
ects as  rural  recreation  site  development 
would  be  as  stupid  as  installing  a  weaker  and 
less  expensive  foundation  In  order  to  pay 
for  a  pool  table  In  the  playroom. 

In  broad  terms,  no  one  could  argue  with 
the  conclusions  of  President  Johnson  when 
he  said: 

"An  austere  budget  need  not  be  and  should 
not  be  a  standstill  budget.  When  budgetary 
restraint  leads  the  Government  to  turn  its 
back  on  new  needs  and  new  problems,  econ- 
omy becomes  but  another  word  for  stagna- 
tion. But  when  vigorous  pruning  of  old 
programs  and  procedures  releases  the  funds 
to  meet  new  challenges  and  opportunities, 
economy  becomes  the  companion  of  prog- 
ress." 

While  agreeing  with  this  broad  objective,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  some  of  the  old 
programs  demonstrated  their  essential  na- 
ture forcefully  and  expensively  before  they 
were  established  In  the  first  place  and  the 
Nation  has  not  outgrown  the  need.  Conse- 
quently, It  would  be  a  little  foolish  to  prune 
these  programs  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  old;  such  a  move  would  show  us  quickly 
Just  how  new  they  really  are. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  one  of 
several  examples  in  which  a  major  budget 
reduction — carried  to  a  p>oint  that  it  would 
reduce  the  efficiency  of  the  organization — 
could  be  the  most  expensive  kind  of  false 
economy.  The  great  clvillzacions  of  history 
drew  their  strength  from  the  roots  embedded 
In  6  Inches  of  fertile  topsoll.  When  the  land 
was  eroded  and  the  roots  were  washed  bare, 
the  civilizations  died.  The  United  States  Is 
fully  as  dependent  on  Its  topsoll  as  were  the 
ancient  nations  that  rose  and  fell  but  by  the 
time  we  depleted  the  natural  resource  to  a 
point  that  was  endangering  otir  future  we 
also  had  accumulated  enough  technical 
knowledge  and  political  sophistication  to 
tackle  our  problem  intelligently.  The  "black 
dusters"  and  deep  gtillies  of  the  1930  decade 
were  interpreted  correctly  as  omens  that  the 
famine  -was  coming.  The  Nation  responded 
by  offering  an  erosion  control  program  on  a 
farm-to-farm  basis,  then  filled  in  the  blank 
spots  so  that  virtually  all  of  the  farming  re- 
gions are  under  conservation  practices. 

Now  there  Is  some  danger  that,  in  the  in- 
terest of  economy,  the  Federal  Government 
win  trim  Its  technical  staff,  reduce  the  cost- 
sharing  provision,  and  cut  back  on  Its  total 
conservation  program.  Under  the  present 
system,  which  has  proved  successful  In  the 
past  30  years  In  halting  the  wast«  of  natural 
resources  and  restoring  the  fertility  to  our 
soil,  the  SCS  provides  technical  assistance 
while  the  actual  administration  Is  under  the 
control  of  local  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts.  The  districts,  which  are  organized 
under  charters  of  the  varlotis  States,  are 
composed  of  the  landowners  where  the  con- 
servation work  is  planned  and  accomplished. 
The  ASCS,  which  is  a  different  Government 
agency,  provides  assistance  to  the  land- 
owners m  carrying  out  the  recommended  and 
planned  practices. 

Under  this  local-State-Pederal  table  of  or- 
ganization, the  soil  and  water  resources  of 
the  country  have  been  maintained  at  a  more- 
than-adequate  level.  The  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber  has  provided  the  argument  that 
the  country  would  be  taking  no  chance  with 
its  future  if  it  reduced  spending  In  this  area 
in  order  to  save  money  for  new — and  perhaps 
more  appealing — programs. 
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Budget  Director  Kermit  Gordon,  writing 
In  a  recent  Issue  of  Saturday  Review,  ex- 
plained the  situation  this  way: 

"We  need  more  education  and  better  edu- 
cation, from  the  primary  grades  through 
graduate  and  professional  schools.  We 
should  expand  our  job  training  and  retrain- 
ing programs  for  the  unskilled  and  for  those 
whose  skills  are  obsolete.  We  must  inten- 
sify the  war  on  poverty.  We  need  improved 
outdoor  recreation  facilities,  efficient  urban 
mass  transportation,  and  better  mental 
health  facilities.  We  need  to  bring  tlae  bene- 
fits of  medical  research  discoveries  to  more 
people  more  quickly.  We  should  step  up  our 
attack  on  air  and  water  pollution." 

All  these  are  laudable  objectives  and  sev- 
eral of  them  are  new,  so  far  as  their  inclu- 
sion in  Federal  responsibility  are  concerned. 
Each,  in  its  turn,  can  be  justified  on  social 
or  economic  grounds  and  (admittedly)  each 
has  a  political  appeal  to  a  specific  and  im- 
portant group. 

In  the  light  of  the  growing  ixjpulation 
of  the  United  States,  the  shrinking  area  of 
land  suiUible  for  farming,  and  the  increasing 
market  for  food  and  fiber  throughout  the 
world,  no  single  new  facet  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety can  be  ranked  above  the  con.servation 
of  natural  resources  on  the  scale  of  pressing 
future   needs. 

Officials  have  not  released  target  figvires 
but  re{X)rts  from  Washington  hint  that  the 
budget  planners  hope  to  "save"  $20  million 
by  reducing  the  technical  staff  of  the  SCS 
by  one-third  and  trimming  various  other 
parts  of  the  program.  The  money  saved 
by  this  maneuver  could  pay  for  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  "improved  outdoor  rec- 
reation facilities"  but,  in  the  long  run,  the 
country  might  find  itself  with  some  of  the 
finest  picnic  tables  in  the  world — and  a 
shortage  of  food  In  the  lunch  basket. 

A  similar  case  could  be  made  against  the 
proposal  to  cut  back  on  the  amount  and 
quality  of  certain  types  of  agrfcultural  re- 
search and  the  sometimes-heard  suggestion 
that  extension  education  should  be  curtailed. 
Perhaps  the  most  pressing  problem  of  all 
Is  the  need  for  a  national  understanding  of 
the  long-term  value  of  conservation,  re- 
search, and  extension  education — not  just  to 
agriculture  but  to  the  whole  economy.  Ur- 
ban people  may  support  a  Federal-State 
water  pollution  control  program  enthusi- 
astically because  they  understand  that  It 
can  open  the  way  to  industrial  development 
and  assure  ample  water  in  the  city  reservoir. 
It  may  be  a  little  harder  to  see  that  we  also 
need  to  assure  ourselves  a  continuing  supply 
of  food  by  saving  the  natural  resources  from 
which  the  raw  materials  are  manufactured. 


WATER  QUALITY  ACT  OP  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  4  to  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  to  provide  grants 
for  research  and  development,  to  increase 
grants  for  construction  of  municipal 
sewage  treatment  works,  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  standards  of  water 
quality  to  aid  in  preventing,  controlling, 
and  abating  pollution  of  interstate  wa- 
ters, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  Beginning  with 
line  12  page  7,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
all  to  and  including  line  2,  page  9,  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(c)  (1)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  act,  the  Secretary  may,  after  reasonable 


notice  and  public  hearings  and  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  with  State  and 
interstate  water  pollution  control  agencies, 
and  with  municipalities  and  Industries  in- 
volved, to  obtain  the  views  of  such  officer  and 
such  agencies,  municipalities,  and  Indus- 
tries, prepare  proposed  regulations  setting 
forth  standards  of  water  quality  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  interstate  waters  or  portions 
thereof. 

(2)  Standards  of  quality  prescribed  by 
regulations  adopted  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  such  as  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  welfare  and  carry  into  effect  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  In  establishing  such  stand- 
ards with  respect  to  any  waters,  there  shall 
be  taken  into  consideration  (A)  the  use  and 
value  of  such  waters  for  public  water  sup- 
plies, agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial 
use,  the  propagation  of  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources, recreational  purposes,  and  other 
uses  of  significance  In  the  public  interest, 
and  (B)  the  practicability  and  economic 
feasibility   of   attaining   such   standards. 

(3)  Such  proposed  regulations  shall  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  and  copies 
thereof  shall  be  transmitted  to  all  Federal, 
State,  and  interstate  water  pollution  control 
agencies,  municipalities,  and  industrial  or- 
ganizations affected.  Upon  request  made 
within  ninety  days  after  publication  of  such 
proposed  regulations  by  one  or  more  of  the 
States,  interstate  agencies,  municipalities, 
and  industrial  organizations  (referred  to 
hereinafter  as  "interested  parties")  affected, 
the  Secretary  shall  conduct  public  hearings 
upon  such  proposed  regulations  at  a  place 
convenient  to  the  interested  parties.  In  any 
such  hearing,  Interested  parties  shall  be 
accorded  adequate  opportunity  to  obtain  and 
present  necessary  evidence  in  support  of 
their  contentions,  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
propose  revisions  and  modifications  of  the 
proposed  regulations.  Upon  the  basis  of  all 
evidence  received  in  any  such  hearing,  the 
Secretary  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  each 
party  to  the  hearing  his  report  thereon, 
which  shall  contain  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  his  findings  of  fact  and  his  con- 
clusions with  respect  to  issues  presented  at 
the  hearing.  The  Secretary  may,  thereupon, 
affirm,  rescind  or  modify  in  whole  or  in  part 
such  proposed  regulation. 

(4)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided by  this  Act,  hearings  and  determina- 
tions under  this  Act  shall  be  made,  and  sub- 
ject to  administrative  and  judicial  review,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act, 

(5)  Regulations  under  this  subsection 
shall  become  effective  only  if,  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  being  requested  by  the 
Secretary  to  do  so,  the  appropriate  States  and 
Interstate  agencies  have  not  developed  stand- 
ards found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  consistent 
with  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  and 
applicable  to  such  Interstate  waters  or  por- 
tions thereof. 

On  page  9,  line  3,  strike  out  "(5) ",  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(6) ". 

On  page  9,  line  13,  strike  out  "(6) ",  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(7) ". 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 


mittee  on  Government  Operations  re- 
ceive an  extension  of  time  until  March  1 
1965,  to  file  a  report  by  the  Senate  Per- 
manent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
The  report  to  which  I  refer  deals  witii 
Organized  Crime  and  the  Illicit  Traffic 
in  Narcotics. 

Last  week  a  draft  of  this  report  was 
sent  to  the  subcommittee  members  and 
they  have  not  had  adequate  time  to  re- 
view and  study  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  68)  was  read, 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Investigative  authoriza- 
tlons  provided  by  S.  Res.  278  of  the  Eighty- 
eighth  Congress  are  hereby  continued 
through  February  28,  1965,  inclusive. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  The  resolution  is 
necessitated  by  the  fact  that  the  reso- 
lution the  Senate  adopted  last  year  will 
expire  on  Sunday,  and  we  shall  have  no 
authority  to  act  after  that.  It  is  not 
anticipated  that  we  will  get  to  the  reso- 
lution to  continue  this  authority  until 
sometime  later  next  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 
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EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  FILING 
OF  REPORT  BY  PERMANENT  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.     Mr.   President.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 


WATER  QUALITY  ACT  OP  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  4,  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  to  establish  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  to 
provide  grants  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, to  increase  grants  for  construction 
of  municipal  sewage  treatment  works, 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  stand- 
ards of  water  quality  to  aid  in  prevent- 
ing, controlling,  and  abating  pollution 
of  interstate  waters,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

tJNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT   TO    LIMIT 

TIME  ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan]  wishes  to  speak  for  about  3 
minutes.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  statement  to  be 
made  by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Jordan],  an  hour  be  allocated 
to  consideration  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  30  minutes  to  be  under 
his  control  and  30  minutes  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill  [Mr.  Muskie]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ArREAGE-POUNDAGE         CONTROLS 
FOR   THE    PRODUCTION    OP    TO- 
BACCO 
Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.    Mr, 

president,  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of 


between  1959  and  1963.  There  are  al- 
lowances made  in  the  bill  for  those  farm- 
ers who  fall  below  the  county  average 
yield  and  provisions  for  those  who  go 
above  the  county  average  yield.  There 
are  also  provisions  in  the  bill  for  those 


President,  x  a.ppic«-ia.w;  w^c  ,.,vyi**.~-j   —    j^j-g  a^so  provisiuiia  m  wic  um  *«*  u^^v,^ 
thp  disUnguished  Senator  from  Kentucky    fanners  who  have  crop  failures  or  for 


[Mr  COOPER]  in  allowing  me  time  to  in 
troduce  a  bill.    It  is  a  bill  in  which  he 
is  also  interested  because  it  relates  to 

tobacco,  .     _ 

on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Ervin, 
I  am  introducing,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  which  is  of  vital  interest  to 
the  future  of  oui*  tobacco  fann  program. 

The  bUl  would  set  up  the  machinery 
under  which  farmers— if  they  so  choose— 
could  establish  a  combination  system  of 
acreage-poundage  controls  for  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco.  .^  .  .V-    u*ii 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  bill 
specifically  requires  that  the  farmers 
themselves— in  a  referendum— must  ap- 
prove the  acreage-poundage  system  be- 
fore it  can  be  put  into  effect. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram has  operated  for  many  years  as  the 
most  successful  of  all  of  our  farm  com- 
modity programs,  but  in  recent  years  we 
have  come  upon  very  grave  problems.  I 
sincerely  feel  that  some  basic  adjust- 
ments need  to  be  made  in  the  program  if 
it  is  to  survive. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  the  tobacco- 
producing  areas  of  the  Nation  have  al- 
ways taken  great  pride  in  the  fact  that 
the  tobacco  program  has  always  operated 
at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  Government 
and  at  the  same  time  has  provided  good 
income  for  the  farmers  who  produce  to- 

bBCCO. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  found  that 
acreage  controls  alone  are  not  in  fact 
effectively  controlling  the  production  of 
tobacco.  No  one  is  more  aware  of  this 
than  the  growers  themselves.  Each  year 
the  yield  per  acre  continues  to  increase 
in  spite  of  repeated  reductions  in  the 
number  of  acres  planted.  Despite  a  10- 
percent  reduction  in  the  1964  crop,  yield 
per  acre  increased  from  1,975  pounds  in 
1963  to  2,203  pounds  in  1964— an  increase 
of  IIV2  percent  per  acre— and  resulted 
in  a  greater  production  than  in  1963. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  re- 
lates specifically  to  flue  cured  tobacco, 
but  it  is  written  in  such  a  way  that  other 
types  of  tobacco  can  be  included  in  the 
program  when  the  need  arises. 

I  think  the  provisions  of  this  bill  have 
very  special  significance  for  flue  cured 
tobacco  growers  who  will  be  forced  to 
take  a  19.5  percent  acreage  reduction 
for  the  1965  crop  year  unless  a  system 
of  acreage-poundage  controls  is  put  into 
effect.  If  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law 
and  if  the  flue  cured  growers  approve 
acreage -poundage  controls,  then  about 
14.5  percent  of  the  19.5  percent  acreage 
reduction  will  be  restored  for  the  1965 
crop. 

This  would  be  done  by  putting  a  ceil- 
ing on  the  total  number  of  pounds  each 
farmer  is  permitted  to  sell  imder  an 
acreage-poundage  system. 

Without  going  into  any  great  detail 
about  the  formulas  involved,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  each  farmer  would  receive  an 
acreage  allotment  and  a  poundage  al- 
lotment based  on  the  average  produc- 
tion of  his  3  highest  producing  years 


other  reasons  fall  below  their  poundage 
quota  in  any  one  year.  These  provisions 
would  permit  farmers  who  fall  below 
their  poundage  quota  to  add  the  deficit 
to  the  next  year's  quota. 

All  in  all,  this  bill  provides  ways  and 
means  to  set  up  a  system  which  will 
give  each  farmer  a  fair  share  of  the  total 
tobacco  market  in  terms  of  pounds  as 
well  as  acres. 

If  this  system  is  approved  by  the  farm- 
ers it  will  permit  all  tobacco  growers 
to  concentrate  on  producing  high  quality 
tobacco  rather  than  continuing  the 
present  headlong  rush  to  increase  per 
acre  yield  each  year  at  the  cost  of  qual- 
ity The  program  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  stabilizing  the  entire  tobacco 
industry  at  a  time  when  its  very  ex- 
istence is  at  stake. 

I  fully  realize  that  there  are  many  and 
varied  opinions  as  to  how  to  best  solve 
the  problems  facing  tobacco.  I  am  in- 
troducing this  bill  as  a  starting  point 
and  as  a  working  draft  in  the  hope  that 
all  of  those  interested  in  the  future  of 
tobacco  can  agree  on  a  program  that 
will  once  again  bring  stability  to  the 
tobacco  producing  industry. 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  surplus 
stocks  of  tobacco  have  soared  to  volumes 
which  are  completely  out  of  reason  and 
which  cannot  be  justified.  This  proposal 
offers  the  growers  themselves  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  choice  as  to  the 
course  they  choose  to  follow  in  the 
future. 

If  this  program  is  approved  by  the 
growers  and  put  into  effect  this  year,  it 
will  mean  a  savings  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
of  upwards  of  $200  milUion  on  the  1965 

crop.  ^         , 

This  proposed  program  has  been  de- 
veloped over  a  period  of  many  months 
of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  many  leaders 
in  the  tobacco  industry  and  it  represents 
the  thinking  of  leaders  in  every  segment 
of  the  industiT.  I  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing what  decision  the  growers  themselves 
will  make  concerning  an  acreage-pound- 
age program,  but  I  do  know  that  they  are 
deeply  concerned  over  the  future  of  their 
program  as  it  exists  today.  I  also  know 
they  feel  that  some  adjustments  must  be 
made  if  the  program  is  to  survive.  I  do 
not  think— with  the  supply  and  demand 
situation  as  critical  as  it  is— that  it  would 
be  fair  to  deny  the  farmers  themselves 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  question 
of  adopting  an  acreage-poundage  system 
of  controls. 

The  primary  purpose  of  my  introduc- 
ing the  bill  is  to  give  the  growers  them- 
selves an  opportunity  to  choose  between 
the  existing  program  and  an  acreage- 
poundage  program,  and  I  will  respect 
their  choice.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  bill  as  introduced  caUs  for  an 
approval  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
growers  voting  in  a  referendum  before 
acreage-poundage  controls  can  be  put 
into  effect.  There  has  been  considerable 
discussion    as    to    whether   this    figure 


should  be  two-thirds  or  a  simple  major- 
ity, and  I  am  confident  this  is  something 
that  can  be  worked  out  as  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  considers 
the  matter. 

I  am  hoping  that  we  can  have  early 
hearings  on  this  bill  because  time  is  of 
the  essence,  and  I  sincerely  feel  that  the 
farmers  themselves  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  choice  before  they 
begin  planting  their  1965  crop. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity 
which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
given  to  me  to  introduce  the  bill.  As 
the  Senator  well  knows,  time  is  short  if 
we  are  to  accomplish  anything  in  1965. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  shall  be  glad  to  study 
the  measure,  because  it  concerns  tobacco. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  821)  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  acreage -pound- 
age marketing  quotas  for  tobacco,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Ervin).  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  smd  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 


WATER  QUALITY  ACT  OF  1965 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  4,  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
to  establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  to  provide 
grants  for  research  and  development,  to 
increase  grants  for  construction  of  mu- 
nicipal sewage  treatment  works,  to  auth- 
orize the  establishment  of  standards  of 
water  quality  to  aid  in  preventing,  con- 
trolling, and  abating  pollution  of  inter- 
state waters,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  is  much 
more  limited  in  its  scope  than  the 
amendment  which  was  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas   [Mr.  Tower]  and 

which  was  voted  on.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky yield  to  himself? 

Mr  COOPER.  I  yield  myself  15  min- 
utes. At  the  outset  I  wish  to  make  clear 
to  Senators  who  are  present  the  essen- 
tial purpose  of  my  amendment.  In  the 
event  that  the  pending  bill,  S.  4,  should 
become  law,  my  amendment  would  as- 
sure that  if  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  promulgates  water 
quality  standards,  then  all  States,  States 
joining  in  compacts,  municipalities,  and 
water  control  agencies  who  would  be 
affected  would  be  assured  the  right  of 
full  administrative  and  judicial  review. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr  MusKiE],  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BOGGs]  and  the  members  of  his  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  Pollution  Control  have 
worked  hard  to  bring  the  Senate  a  bill 
providing  for  more  effective  water  pol- 
lution control  policies.  I  congratulate 
them.  I  am  interested  in  their  objec- 
tives In  1947  and  1948.  when  I  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  we 
approved,  and  Congress  later  approveo. 
the  first  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  an 
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act  introduced  by  Senator  Taft  and  Sen- 
ator Barkley.  I  was  happy  to  support 
it.  In  the  shears  following  that,  I  have 
supported  other  amendments  to  make 
the  act  more  effective  in  the  interest  of 
water  pollution. 

Last  year,  I  stated  in  the  debate  on 
the  floor,  my  reasons  for  opposing  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  earlier  in  this  debate  I  have 
outlined  my  reasons  for  opposing  S.  4. 

But  now  I  come  to  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment.  Section  10  of  S.  4,  which 
is  before  the  Senate,  provides,  among 
other  things — and  this  is  essentially  the 
thrust  of  the  bill— that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  be 
authorized  to  promulgate  water  quality 
standards  for  every  interstate  body,  or 
navigable  water  adjacent  to  one  or  more 
States.  So  at  the  beginning,  let  me  say 
that  in  its  geographical  scope,  it  is  not 
a  small  bill  that  we  are  considering;  it 
is  a  bill  which  affects  every  State  and 
countless  miles  of  waters,  waters  upon 
which  are  located  great  and  small  cities 
and  many  industries,  waters  whose  pur- 
ity, and  whose  use  for  agriculture,  in- 
dustry, water  supply,  recreation,  and  the 
propagation  of  fish  and  wildlife,  con- 
cern us  as  we  look  to  the  future. 

The  bill  is  broad  not  only  in  its  geo- 
graphical scope;  it  is  broad  in  the  effect 
that  it  could  have  upon  every  State,  every 
municipality,  and  thousands  of  indus- 
tries, and  farms  throughout  the  Nation. 
I  do  not  believe  I  would  have  to  argue  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,    especially    the    Senator    from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  that  I  do  not  speak 
in  that  committee  or  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  any  special  interest,  and  I 
do  not  do  so  now.    The  point  I  wish  to 
make  is  that  the  bill  gives  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
tremendous  authority  and  power,  a  power 
which  I  will  say  again  is  not  matched,  in 
my  opinion,  by  the  power  of  any  other 
official  of  the  Federal  Government.     I 
doubt    whether    the    President    of    the 
United  States  has  such  power,  except 
with  respect  to  foreign  affairs.    It  is  a 
power  that  would  enable  the  Secretary 
to  promulgate  water  quality  standards. 
It  is  an  authority  that  is  given  him  to 
take  measures  to  abate  any  nuisance, 
which  is  defined  in  the  bill  as  any  dis- 
charge into  the  water  which  would  re- 
duce the  water  qualitv  standards  he  has 
established. 

The  bill  gives  him  the  power  to  zone 
interstate  waters,  and  navigable  waters 
adjacent  to  States,  reaching  our  lakes 
and  the  ocean  itself.  I  do  not  say  it  will 
be  used ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  power  which 
would  enable  the  Secretary  to  determine 
what  portion  of  a  stream  should  be  set 
aside  for  industry,  what  portion  should 
be  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  what 
portion  for  recreation,  and  what  portion 
for  the  development  of  fish  and  wildlife, 
and  for  such  other  uses  as  he  may  de- 
termine. 

This  is  a  new  legislative  concept.  If 
there  were  proper  precautions  drawn 
about  the  proposal,  which  would  give 
States,  municipalities,  and  others  con- 
cerned an  adequate  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  standards  which  affect  them 
and.  Anally,  the  right  of  judicial  review, 


I  would  not  oppose  this  concept.  It  does 
look  ahead  to  a  better,  purer  water  sup- 
ply for  the  Nation,  a  more  beautiful 
country,  and  the  general  public  interest 
as  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  said. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  will  argue,  as 
he  has — and  very  effectively,  at  least  to 
the  Senate — that  all  of  these  rights  are 
preserved  in  the  bill.  I  disagree  with 
him.  I  have  not  been  able  to  convince 
him.  I  was  not  able  to  convince  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  or  the  Sen- 
ate last  year.  Nevertheless,  I  hold  to  my 
views,  derived  from  my  study  of  the 
bill. 

Before  the  Secretary  can  promulgate 
standards,  he  must  consult  with  the 
States,  municipalities,  and  others  con- 
cerned, and  must  hold  public  hearings. 
But  that  does  not  affect  his  sole  and  ul- 
timate authority  to  promulgate  and  make 
effective  water  quality  standards. 

It  is  true  also  that  after  he  promul- 
gates the  regulations,  public  hearings 
can  be  held  upon  the  request  of  a  Gov- 
ernor. The  Secretary  would  have  the 
authority  to  revise  or  modify  original 
standards  that  had  been  promulgated. 
That  is  a  fair  procedure,  but  it  does  not 
affect  his  essential  authority  to  promul- 
gate the  standards. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  will  argue 
against  my  insistence  that  there  be  writ- 
ten into  the  bill  provisions  guaranteeing 
to  the  parties  affected  the  right  to  resort 
to  the  courts.  He  will  say,  in  my  judg- 
ment, as  he  said  in  committee,  that  this 
right  is  assured  under  its  enforcement 
procedures.  I  make  the  point  that  the 
enforcement  sections  apply  to  the  abate- 
ment of  a  nuisance  and  provide  proce- 
dures to  be  followed  after  a  nuisance 
occurs. 

My  amendment  insists  that  after  the 
standards  are  promulgated  and  before 
the  nuisance  occurs  that  States,  munici- 
palities, and  individuals  actually  affected 
by  the  standards,  and  showing  cause 
to  courts,  would  have  the  right  to  be 
heard. 

I  shall  discuss  the  specifics  of  my 
amendment,  then  I  shall  be  finished. 

The  first  section,  section  (c)(1)  is 
essentially  the  same  as  provided  by  S.  4. 

Subsection  (2),  of  my  amendment, 
prescribing  the  criteria  under  which  the 
Secretary  would  act  in  proposing  and 
promulgating  water  quality  standards,  is 
essentially  the  same  as  contained  in  S.  4 
with  one  distinction. 

I  propose  criteria  in  addition  to  the 
criteria  of  S.  4.  I  refer  to  the  practica- 
bility and  economic  feasibility  of  attain- 
ing such  standards.  This  is  practical 
and  necessary  and  fair. 

The  criteria  of  S.  4  includes  the  value 
of  such  waters  for  public  water  supplies, 
industrial  use,  propagation  of  fish,  wild- 
life resources,  and  recreational  re- 
sources. 

I  have  added  another  factor:  "the 
practical  and  economic  feasibility  of  at- 
taining such  standards"  which  is  a 
necessary  factor,  in  all  commonsense. 

Subsection  3  of  my  amendment  is  very 
much  like  the  language  in  S.  4,  which 
authorizes  a  public  hearing  after  the  reg- 
ulations are  proposed  by  the  Secretary. 
My  amendment  is  somewhat  more 
specific. 


My  amendment  would  require  that 
regulations  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  copies  be  transmitted  to  the 
States  and  other  agencies  which  would 
be  affected,  and  then  all  parties  affected 
would  be  given  90  days  in  which  to  pre- 
pare  for  public  hearing,  and  then  the 
right  to  present  their  views  if  they  be- 
lieve  revision  is  indicated. 

This  is  an  important  distinction  be- 
tween  my  amendment  and  S.  4.  Hear- 
ings  under  S.  4  are  limited  to  the  request 
of  Governors.  My  amendment  opens 
hearings  to  all  parties  affected.  This  is 
elemental  justice. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  shall  yield  in  a  few 
moments.  S.  4  would  permit  only  the 
Governor  of  a  State  to  ask  for  a  public 
hearing,  to  ask  for  modifications  and  re- 
vision. My  amendment  would  not  limit 
this  power  to  the  State,  but  would  ex- 
tend it  also  to  municipalities  that  might 
be  affected,  great  cities  such  as  Cin- 
cinnati and  Cleveland. 

I  think  of  those  cities  because  I  see  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  in  the 
Chamber.  I  am  not  trying  to  persuade 
him  to  vote  for  this  amendment  on  that 
account.  But,  municipalities  all  over  the 
country  would  be  concerned. 
.  Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  shall  yield  later.  I 
would  like  to  finish  first.  I  have  never 
had  the  chance  to  present  my  position  in 
whole  to  the  Senate. 

I  learned  a  great  deal  from  the  Senator 
from  Maine.  My  amendment  contains 
the  same  provision  as  S.  4,  which  is 
that  the  Secretary  could  not  put  into 
effect  his  standards  until  the  States 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  promulgate 
their  own  water  quality  standards. 
Again,  I  know  that  the  Senator  will 
argue,  "We  are  giving  the  States  a 
chance." 

I  say  that  it  is  a  fictitious  chance  be- 
cause the  standards  that  they  would  be 
required  to  establish  must  be  identical 
with  the  standards  that  the  Secretary 
would  promulgate  or  consistent  with 
them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  no  mat- 
ter what  is  saiid,  in  essence,  the  ultimate 
and  complete  power  is  given  to  one  man 
to  fix  water  quality  standards  for  every 
interstate  stream  in  the  country,  includ- 
ing zoning,  if  he  so  determined.  I  shall 
read  the  last  provision  of  my  amend- 
ment and  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  could 
be  opposed  to  it.   It  reads : 

Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided 
by  this  Act,  hearings  and  determinations 
under  this  Act  shall  be  made,  and  subject  to 
administrative  and  Judicial  review,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act. 

The  Administrative  Procedure  Act  pro- 
vides for  adequate  administrative  re- 
view. It  provides  also  that  after  a  final 
rule  Is  made,  an  affected  party  may  ob- 


tain a  review  in  the  circuit  court  of  ap- 
oeals  The  review  would  not  go  into  the 
Question  de  novo,  but  would  go  to  the 
abuse  of  discretion  by  the  official  or 
agency  entering  the  order. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  section  1009.  title  5.  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  subsec- 
tion 19,  United  States  Code,  1958  edition, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
5 1009.  Judicial  review  of  agency  action. 

Except  so  far  as  (1)  statutes  preclude 
Judicial  review  or  (2)  agency  action  by  law 
committed   to   agency   discretion— 

(a)  Right  of  review:  Any  person  suffer- 
ing legal  wrong  because  of  any  agency  action, 
or  adversely  affected  or  aggrieved  by  such 
action  within  the  meaning  of  any  relevant 
statute,  shall  be  entitled  to  judicial  review 

thereof.  ^,  _^ 

(b)  Form  and  venue  of  proceedings:  The 
form  of  proceeding  for  Judicial  review  shall 
be  any  special  statutory  review  proceeding 
relevant  to  the  subject  matter  In  any  court 
specified  by  statute  or.  In  the  absence  or  In- 
adequacy thereof,  any  applicable  form  of 
legal  action  (Including  actions  for  declara- 
tory Judgments  or  writs  of  prohibitory  or 
mandatory  Injunction  or  habeas  corpus)  In 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction.  Agency 
action  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 
in  civil  or  criminal  proceedings  for  Judicial 
enforcement  except  to  the  extent  that  prior, 
adequate,  and  exclusive  opportunity  for  such 
review  is  provided  by  law. 

(c)  Acts  reviewable:  Every  agency  action 
made  reviewable  by  statute  and  every  final 
agency  action  for  which  there  Is  no  other 
adequate  remedy  In  any  court  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review.  Any  preliminary, 
procedural,  or  Intermediate  agency  action  or 
ruling  not  directly  reviewable  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  upon  the  review  of  the  final 
agency  action.  Except  as  otherwise  expressly 
required  by  statute,  agency  action  other- 
wise final  shall  be  final  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  whether  or  not  there  has 
been  presented  or  determined  any  applica- 
tion for  a  declaratory  order,  for  any  form  of 
reconsideration,  or  (unless  the  agency  other- 
wise requires  by  rule  and  provides  that  the 
action  meanwhile  shall  be  Inoperative)  for 
an  appeal  to  superior  agency  authority. 

(d)  Relief  pending  review:  Pending  Judi- 
cial review  any  agency  Is  authorized  where 
It  finds  that  Justice  so  requires,  to  postpone 
the  effective  date  of  any  action  taken  by  It. 
Upon  such  conditions  as  may  be  required 
and  to  the  extent  necessary  to  prevent  irre- 
parable Injury,  every  reviewing  court  (In- 
cluding every  court  to  which  a  case  may  be 
taken  on  appeal  from  or  upon  application 
for  certiorari  or  other  writ  to  a  reviewing 
court)  Is  authorized  to  Issue  all  necessary 
and  appropriate  process  to  postpone  the  ef- 
fective date  of  any  agency  action  or  to  pre- 
serve status  or  rights  pending  conclusion  of 
the  review  proceedings. 

(e)  Scope  of  review:  So  far  as  necessary  to 
decision  and  where  presented  the  reviewing 
court  shall  decide  all  relevant  questions  of 
law,  interpret  constitutional  and  statutory 
provisions,  and  determine  the  meaning  or  ap- 
plicability of  the  terms  of  any  agency  action. 
It  shall  (A)  compel  agency  action  unlaw- 
fully withheld  or  unreasonably  delayed;  and 
(B)  hold  vmlawful  and  set  aside  agency  ac- 
tion, findings,  and  conclusions  found  to  be 
( 1 )  arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of  discre- 
tion, or  otherwise  not  In  accordance  with 
law;  (2)  contrary  to  constitutional  right, 
power,  privilege,  or  Immunity;  (3)  In  excess 
of  statutory  jurisdiction,  authority,  or  limi- 
tations, or  short  of  statutory  right;  (4)  with- 
out observance  of  procedure  required  by  law; 
(5)  unsupported  by  substantial  evidence  in 


any  case  subject  to  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tions 1006  and  1007  of  this  title  or  otherwise 
reviewed  on  the  record  of  an  agency  hearing 
provided  by  statute;  or  (6)  unwarranted  by 
the  facts  to  the  extent  that  the  facts  are 
subject  to  trial  de  novo  by  the  reviewing 
court.  In  making  the  foregoing  determina- 
tions the  court  shall  review  the  whole  record 
or  such  portions  thereof  as  may  be  cited  by 
any  party,  and  due  account  shall  be  taken 
of  the  rule  of  prejudicial  error.  (June  11, 
1946,  ch.  324,  §  10.  60  Stat.  243.) 

EFFECTIVE   DAYS 

Section  as  effective  three  months  after 
June  11,  1946,  see  section  1011  of  this  title. 

CROSS    REFERENCES 

Section  applicable  to  functions  exercised 
under  International  Wheat  Agreement  Act  of 
1949,  see  section  1642  (1)  of  title  7,  Agricul- 
ture. 

Section  applicable  to  Judicial  review  of  any 
agency  action  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1964,  see  section  2231  of  title  42,  the 
Public  Health  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  misquote  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
The  Senator  made  the  statement  in  com- 
mittee that  my  amendment  would  open 
the  doors  to  everyone,  whether  or  not 
they  had  an  interest.  Section  1009.  sub- 
section (a)  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  defines  those  persons  affect- 
ed and  the  reasons  for  giving  parties  the 
right  to  go  to  the  courts.  So,  I  would 
say  that  there  is  no  strength  to  that 
argument. 

Last  year,  the  committee  held  hearings 
for  6  days.  No  Governor  testified  before 
the  committee.  Few  State  water  con- 
trol commissioners  were  represented  be- 
fore the  committee.  It  went  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  of  the  House 
after  the  bill  passed  the  Senate.  The 
committee  considered  the  bill.  It  heard 
the  testimony  of  about  25  Governors  and 
State  water  pollution  control  boards. 
All  raised  the  questions  that  I  have  raised 
here  today.  The  committee  refused  to 
accept  S.  4,  with  respect  to  the  author- 
ity to  be  given  the  Secretary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  close 
by  saying  that  if  the  protections  I  seek 
can  be  included  in  the  present  bill  re- 
specting the  formulation  of  standards 
and  the  assurance  of  judicial  review,  I 
would  support  the  concept  of  water  qual- 
ity standards.  But,  I  could  not  vote  for 
the  bill,  in  the  form  it  has  been  presented 
to  the  Senate,  without  these  proper  safe- 
guards. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President,  how 

much  time  remains?    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
an  additional  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in 
reading  the  amendment,  I  note  that  prior 
to  the  promulgation  of  the  rule,  hear- 
ings are  to  be  conducted.  The  Secretary 
then  has  the  right  to  promulgate  a  rule. 
May  I  ask  whether  the  amendment  would 
afford  the  affected  parties  a  right  to  be 
heard  after  the  rule  is  recommended,  and 
before  adoption? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  I  must  say  that 
we  are  in  accord  on  that. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    S.  4  does  that  also. 
Mr.  COOPER.     Mr.  President,  after 
the  regulation  has  been  published— and 
my  amendment  would  require  publica- 


tion and  notice — then  a  public  hearing 
could  be  requested. 

The  distinction  between  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Maine 
and  my  amendment  is  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maine  would 
allow  only  the  Governor  of  a  State  to 
request  a  public  hearing,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary wanted  to  do  it  on  his  own  motion. 

My  amendment  would  permit  any 
affected  public  party  to  ask  for  a  public 
hearing.  This  is  in  accord  with  prin- 
ciples of  j  ustice .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  touch- 
ing the  last  point  first 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALE  in  the  chair) .  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  yield  himself? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.   Fifteen  minutes. 

Touching  the  last  point  first,  so  that 
my  reply  may  be  close  to  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
let  me  say  that  the  procedures  set  up 
in  the  rulemaking  and  policymaking 
authority  given  in  S.  4  are  subject  to 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  The 
Senator  has  said  that  S.  4  gives  only  the 
Governor  the  right  to  appeal  from  any 
water  quality  standard  established  by 
the  Secretary.  That  is  not  so.  S.  4 
provides,  following  the  promulgation  of 
the  standard,  that  the  Governor  may 
then  petition,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedure followed  in  establishing  the  stand- 
ard in  the  first  instance,  for  a  revision 
of  the  standard;  but  in  addition  to  the 
provision  in  S.  4  is  this  provision  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  We  have 
gone  over  this  in  the  committee,  and  the 
matter  is  plain  and  clear; 

Every  agency  shall  accord  any  interested 
person — 

Any  interested  person — 
the  right  to  petition  for  the  Issuance,  amend- 
ment, or  repeal  of  a  rule. 

So  the  provision  of  S.  4  must  be  read 
in  connection  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  in  the  Senator's 
mind  or  that  of  any  other  Senator  that 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  is  ap- 
plicable, I  shall  be  happy  to  accept  an 
amendment  to  this  effect:  All  action 
taken  under  this  section  for  the  adoption 
of  standards  and  the  promulgation  of 
rules  and  regulations  shall  be  taken  in 
conformance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  or 
that  of  any  other  lawyer  who  has  ad- 
dressed himself  to  this  question,  that  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  will  be  ap- 
plicable to  this  bill  if  it  is  passed.  But 
if  there  is  any  doubt,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  about  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  if  that  safeguard  is 
already  provided  for  in  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act,  what  his  objection 
was  to  accepting  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  It  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  dupU- 
cation  of  this  authority  than  to  take  a 
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chance  on  some  definition  which  might 
be  placed  on  the  various  sections  of  the 
law  later.  I  wondered  what  his  objection 
was.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  been  on  the 
floor  long  enough  to  have  heard  all  the 
argument. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  First  of  all.  the  pro- 
vision of  S.  4  with  which  we  are  dealing 
is  the  product  of  2  years'  work,  careful 
refining  and  polishing,  so  that  members 
of  the  committee  on  both  sides  know 
what  it  means  and  what  its  implications 
are.  There  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds 
about  it. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  been  presented  to  me  in  its 
present  form  for  the  first  time  in  the  past 
30  minutes.  From  such  examination  as 
I  have  been  able  to  give  it  in  that  time  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  changes  suffi- 
ciently to  make  different,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  provisions  or  objectives  of  S.  4. 
It  says  the  same  thing,  in  language  that 
has  not  had  the  kind  of  testing  and  re- 
fining that  the  language  in  the  bill  has. 
For  example,  the  Senator's  amendment 
provides  that  the  regulations  shall  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register.  That 
is  a  requirement  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  My  question  is:  Does  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  do  violence  to  S.  4,  the  bill 
itself? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  cannot  be  sure.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  obviously  feels 
it  does,  or  he  would  not  have  offered  it. 
He  is  not  in  the  habit  of  offering  frivo- 
lous amendments.  And  because  of  that 
conviction,  I  must  be  careful  when  I  say 
that  in  my  judgment  it  does  not  differ 
from  S.  4. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  reason  I  ask  the 
question  is  that  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  not  in  the  habit  of  offering 
amendments  that  do  violence  to  a  worthy 
bill.  I  wondered  what  the  objection  was. 
Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  can 
explain  what  his  amendment  would  do 
which  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  not 
been  able  to  discern  up  to  now. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  both 
the  Senator  from  Maine  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  I  dislike  to  vote  against 
either  of  them.  Therefore,  I  must  get 
down  to  the  merits  in  making  up  my 
mind. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  agree. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment is  presented  in  the  context  of  the 
argnoment  which  he  has  made;  and  the 
argument  which  he  has  made  includes 
what  he  considers  to  be  a  list  of  dangers 
in  S.  4.  He  leaves  the  implication  that 
his  amendment  will  deal  with  this  mat- 
ter. Otherwise,  the  argimient  has  no 
relevance. 

For  example,  he  has  said  that  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  protect  the 
right  to  judicial  review  which,  somehow. 
S..4  has  presumably  jeopardized. 

S.  4  does  not  jeopardize  the  light  to 
judicial  renew.  But  if  it  does,  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  does  nothing  different 
from  S.  4  to  correct  that  weakness. 

Secondly,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
expresses  concern  about  the  vast  geo- 
graphical scope  that  S.  4  would  give  to 
the  Secretary's  control  over  the  waters 
of  the  Nation. 


Here,  again,  if  that  is  a  danger  in  S.  4, 
the  Senator's  amendment  does  nothing 
to  correct  it.  Moreover,  the  bill  does  not 
enlarge  by  a  cubic  inch  of  water  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  under  pres- 
ent law.  So  the  jurisdictional  territory 
does  not  change  under  S.  4.  But  if  it 
did,  the  Senator's  amendment  does  not 
correct  that  point. 

Third,  the  Senator  complains  that  S.  4 
is  too  broad  in  its  effect  over  States,  mu- 
nicipalities, and  industries.  If,  indeed. 
S.  4  does  go  beyond  reasonable  bounds  in 
this  respect,  again  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment does  not  touch  the  point  in  any 
different  way  than  does  S.  4. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  speaks  of 
the  vast  authority  and  power  S.  4  gives  to 
the  Secretary. 

I  have  indicated  that  S.  4  provides 
ample  protections.  But  if  it  does  not, 
the  Senator's  amendment  does  not 
change  the  bill,  if  it  is  adopted,  in  its 
effect  in  that  respect. 

The  fifth  point  the  Senator  makes  is 
that  S.  4  gives  the  Secretary  power  to 
zone  all  our  waters.  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  true.  But  if  it  is  true,  it  is  true  as  a 
result  of  the  powers  the  Secretary  now 
has. 

For  example,  under  section  2  of  the 
present  law  is  this  language,  and  the  title 
of  the  section:  "Comprehensive  Programs 
for  Water  Pollution  Control" : 

The  Secretary  shall,  after  careful  Investi- 
gation, and  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  with  State  water  pollution  control 
agencies  and  interstate  agencies,  and  with  the 
municipalities  and  Industries  Involved,  pre- 
pare or  develop  comprehensive  programs  for 
eliminating  or  reducing  the  pollution  of  in- 
terstate waters  and  tributaries  thereof  and 
improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  surface 
and  underground  waters. 

This  is  a  power  the  Secretary  now  has. 
S.  4  does  not  enlarge  it  in  any  way.  But 
under  S.  4  it  is  required  that  the  Secre- 
tary, in  advance  of  any  attempt  on  his 
part  to  use  enforcement  powers  which  the 
law  gives  him,  to  establish  standards  so 
that  industrial  and  other  users  and  in- 
terstate agencies  may  understand  in  ad- 
vance what  is  expected  of  them.  He 
carmot  exercise  even  this  much  authority 
without  the  safeguards  which  have  been 
outlined  in  that  section,  which  I  shall  be 
happy  to  discuss  in  detail. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Senator's  only  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  one  of  doubt 
in  that  the  meaning  may  not  be  clear, 
would  he  not  be  willing  to  take  the 
amendment  to  conference?  I  am  sure  all 
of  us  believe  the  question  will  be  cleared 
up  there.  I  expect  to  vote  for  the  meas- 
ure, as  I  did  previously. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  better  to  state  a 
certain  position  of  authority  twice  than 
it  is  to  nm  the  risk  of  leaving  it  out,  if  it 
is  a  desirable  matter. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  there  were  a  way  to 
bring  the  Senator's  language  into  the 
bill,  in  addition  to  the  committee's  lan- 
guage. I  would  have  no  particular  ob- 
jection to  the  surplusage,  but  he  offers  it 
as  a  substitute.  Therefore,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  puts  us  in  the  position  of 


saying  that,  as  between  two  versions 
which  say  essentially  the  same  thing,  we 
are  to  take  something  developed  in  the 
past  6  hours  rather  than  something 
which  has  been  developed  over  the  last 
2  years. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  saying,  I  am 
asking.    I  am  not  saying. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  there  any  specific 
language  in  S.  4  giving  the  right  to  an 
aggrieved  party  to  avail  himself  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  and  to  ap- 
peal to  the  courts,  in  the  event  he  believes 
that  his  rights  have  ben  violated  by  the 
finding  made?  Is  there  any  specific  lan- 
guage in  S.  4  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  In  the  first  place,  S. 
4  does  not  deal  with  the  enforcement 
authority  of  the  Secretary,  that  is.  with 
the  procedure  for  using  that  enforce- 
ment authority.  It  deals  only  with  the 
question  of  establishing  standards  of 
water  quality  in  advance  of  any  enforce- 
ment situation. 

If  the  enforcement  powers  are  invoked, 
they  are  spelled  out  in  present  law  and 
are  not  changed  by  S.  4.  except  to  insert 
the  test  of  practicability  on  standards. 
Otherwise,  the  enforcement  F>owers  are 
not  changed.  If  they  are  invoked,  there 
is  ample  protection  for  the  individual. 

First  of  all,  the  Secretary  must  call  a 
conference.  At  that  conference,  all  in- 
terested States,  interstate  agencies,  in- 
dustries, and  mimicipalities  are  parties. 
A  case  is  made  for  the  factual  basis,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Secretary.  The 
conference  then  reports  to  the  Secretary 
with  recommendations,  if  it  chooses. 

In  a  report  to  State  and  interstate 
agencies,  the  Secretary  then  provides  for 
a  minimum  of  6  months  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  conference  report.  If 
they  fail  to  act.  the  Secretary  can  then 
convene  a  hearing  board. 

Each  of  the  States  involved  can  ap- 
point a  member  of  the  hearing  board. 
The  Federal  Government  is  also  repre- 
sented. The  hearing  board  then  hears 
all  the  interested  parties.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  Its  deliberations,  it  files  a  re- 
port with  the  Secretary  indicating  what, 
if  anything,  the  heai-ing  board  concludes 
as  to  the  state  of  pollution;  what,  if  any- 
thing, it  concludes  about  steps  to  be  taken 
to  alleviate  the  situation;  and  also  what. 
If  anything,  it  recommends  for  additional 
action. 

The  Secretary  then  sends  those  recom- 
mendations to  the  States  and  the  inter- 
state agencies  and  gives  them  no  less 
than  6  months  to  do  something  about 
it.  If  they  fail  to  act,  he  then  asks  the 
Attorney  General  to  invoke  the  judicial 
process. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  suggests  that  we  write  into 
the  bill  the  applicability  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  and  the  right  to 
appeal.  Is  there  any  specific  language 
in  S.  4  stating  that  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  applies,  and  that  a  party 
who  believes  himself  to  be  wronged  may 
go  to  court? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     No. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
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Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
rinnal  minutes.  _, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes.  .      ^  ^  • 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  If  it  is  not.  what  is 
wrong  with  putting  it  into  the  bill  and 
resolving  the  question  positively,  so  that 
it  does  apply  and  the  right  to  go  to  court 

ovists? 

Mr  MUSKIE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
accept  the  language  of  the  suggestion 
and  insert  the  following  language : 

All  action  taken  under  this  action  for  the 
adoption  of  standards  in  the  promulgation 
of  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  taken  in 
conformity  with  provisions  of  the  Admmis- 
trative  Procedure  Act. 


I  have  no  objection  to  such  a  provision. 
I  believe  it  is  unnecessary,  but  I  would  be 
happy  to  accept  that  language. 

Mr.  President.  I  offer  that  amendment 
at  this  time.  __     ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  before  do- 
ing so  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  parliamentary  situation? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry— I  withdraw  my  suggestion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  request  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  One  further  question. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  stated 
that  in  his  amendment  there  is  certain 
following  language  which  is  not  in  S.  4— - 
namely,  that  in  determining  the  quality 
standards  and  what  shall  be  done  to  pro- 
cure them,  there  shall  be  considered  the 
practicability  and  economic  feasibility  of 
obtaining  such  standards. 

Will  the  Senator  discuss  what  his  pro- 
posal provides  on  that  item,  and  what  his 
position  is  on  it?  On  page  10  there  is 
some  language  relating  to  the  practica- 
bUity  of  complying  with  such  standards 
as  may  be  applicable.   Is  that  in  here? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    Yes. 

The  language  about  which  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  inquires  is  found  in  two 
places:  first,  in  the  provision  which  to  do 
with  the  standard  that  the  court  shall 
use  in  evaluating  not  only  the  standard, 
but  also  the  practicability  of  the  abate- 
ment orders  which  it  is  considering. 

Thus,  the  court  is  given  that  authority 
under  S.  4. 

Second,  in  addition  to  the  language 
which  the  Senator  has  just  brought  to  my 
attention  at  the  top  of  page  10.  it  gives 
the  hearing  board— to  which  I  referred 
earlier  in  my  colloquy  with  the  Senator — 
the  same  mandate  to  consider  the  prac- 
ticability of  applying  such  standards  as 
may  be  applicable. 

Obviously  the  mandate  to  the  court 
and  the  mandate  to  the  hearing  board 
which  establishes  the  size  of  the  opening 
at  one  end  of  the  pipe  would  control  what 
goes  on  at  the  other  end  of  the  pipe. 

The  Secretary  must  consider,  as  he 
frames  these  standards,  that  they  will  be 
subject  to  the  test  of  practicability,  first 
by  the  hearing  board  and  second  by  the 
court,  so  the  test  is  clearly  set  out.  There 
is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  to  me? 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  the  Senator  from 
Maine  will  allow  me  to  proceed.  I  wish 
to  answer  the  arguments  the  Senator  has 
made  respecting  my  statement  support- 
ing my  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thought  the  Senator 
rose  to  answer  a  question. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  stated  a  few  minutes  ago  that  he 
was  about  to  respond  to  the  propositions 
I  had  made  in  my  statement.  I  desire 
to  answer  his  argument. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  on  his  own 
time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
vield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is'  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  statement  was 
made  that  my  amendment  is  a  new  one, 
and  had  not  been  made  until  a  few  min- 
utes ago.  It  is  correct  that  I  reduced  in 
form  the  amendment  I  offered  in  the 
committee,  which  spelled  out  in  detail 
the  right  of  affected  parties  for  review 
in  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  of  any 
regulation  the  Secretary  might  promul- 
gate. 

In  place  of  such  specific  detail  I  have 
put  this  language  in  my  pending  amend- 
ment: 

Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided 
by  this  act.  hearings  and  determinations 
under  this  act  shall  be  made,  and  subject  to 
administrative  and  judicial  review.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act. 


This  in  substance,  is  exactly  what  I 
have  been  arguing  for  in  committee  for 
2  years.    I  have  offered  the  substance  of 
this  language— the  right  of  judicial  re- 
view in  hearings  and  the  last  time,  only 
yesterday.     The  distinguished   Sentaor 
from  Maine  would  not  accept  it.     He 
would  not  agree  to  it.    The  committee 
would  not  agree  to  it  and  voted  it  down. 
The  second  response  I  make  is  this: 
The  Senator  has  referred  to  the  addi- 
tional criteria  which  my  amendment  pro- 
poses "the  practicability  and  economic 
feasibility  of  attaining  such  standards". 
The    Senator    has    stated    that    this 
language  is  contained  in  S.  4  with  respect 
to  abatement  proceedings.    That  is  an 
entirely  different  matter.     It  is  correct 
that  when  proposals  for  abatement  are 
considered    and    recommendations    are 
made  by  the  hearing  board,  the  question 
of  the  practicability  and  economic  feasi- 
bility of  abatement  plans  may  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  shall  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. But  the  criteria  I  offer  goes  to 
the  development  of  the  water  quality 
standards.  That  is  entirely  separate 
from  their  application  in  our  statement 
proceedings. 

Third.  My  amendment  relating  to  pub- 
lic hearings  is  not  limited  to  a  Governor 
making  a  request,  but  gives  the  right  to 
any  affected  party,  anyone  affected  with- 
in the  terms  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act. 


The  Senator  from  Maine  argues  that 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  applies, 
even  without  its  specific  mention  in  the 
bill.  Even  if  it  is  correct  that  it  does  ap- 
ply, without  a  specific  provision  in  the  act 
saying  it  is  applicable,  yet  if  there  is  lan- 
guage in  the  act  which  contradicts  the 
language  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act.  as  S.  4  does,  of  course  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  would  supersede  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate  longer.  I 
have  stated  my  position.  I  was  rather  in- 
terested to  hear  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  say.  after  2  years  of  work 
on  this  subject,  that  the  bill  does  not  give 
any  additional  authority  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  I 
ask,  then,  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill? 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  Senator. 
He  is  an  able  debater.  That  is  the  great 
problem  I  have  with  him  in  committee, 
and  on  the  floor.  When  we  reach  a 
specific  point  for  debate  and  answer, 
he  raises  some  other  point.  This  makes 
matters  difficult.  . 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President. 

will  tiie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Is  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  trying  to  make  sure 
that  in  this  vast  new  power  which  is 
being  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Governor 
of  a  State  and  the  States  themselves  will 
be  assured  of  an  opportunity  of  a  public 
hearing  in  court,  if  necessaiT? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  right  would  be 
given  to  any  affected  party 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  does 
not  meet  all  the  objections  in  the  bill.  I 
am  offering  it  as  a  minimum  assurance 
that  the  parties  wUl  have  their  day  in 

court.  .^     ^   T   ^  1-1 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.  I  beUeve  I  should 
make  this  point  so  that  the  Record  will 
be  vei-y  clear.  I  shall  not  go  beyond  it, 
unless  I  am  asked  some  questions.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky would  change  S.  4  in  one  further 
important  respect,  and  that  is  in  the 
procedure  which  is  established  in  S.  4 
for  a  revision  of  standards  once  they 
have  been  promulgated. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  would 
rely  wholly  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  for  that 
purpose.  The  committee  felt  it  impor- 
tant 2  years  ago  that  there  be  clearly 
spelled  out  in  the  bill  an  opportunity  to 
test  the  standards  that  had  been  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary,  and  that  that 
test  be  applied  by  all  the  agencies  which 
the  Senator  is  interested  in  protecting, 
and  the  interests  that  he  is  interested  in 
protecting. 

The  provisions  set  out  in  S.  4  do  this 
very  thing.  The  day  after  the  Secretary 
promulgates  his  standards,  the  Governor 
of  any  State  can  question  them,  not  only 
under  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
which  is  open  to  any  interested  party, 
but  also  in  his  own  right  under  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  4.  and  test  them  in  any  way 
he  wishes  to  test  them,  and  to  suggest 
modifications  or  outright  repeal 

There  is  one  other  point  that  should 
be  made.  What  we  are  talking  about  is 
the  establishment  of  standards,  not  as  a 
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preliminary  action,  but  as  an  enforced 
action.  There  is  a  very  important  dis- 
tinction. When  we  are  talking  about 
enforcement  action,  we  are  talking  about 
something  that  impinges  on  someone  or 
has  a  direct  impact. 

When  we  are  talking  about  standards. 
I  have  in  mind,  for  example,  the  possi- 
bility of  the  standards  of  a  pure  stream 
not  being  defiled  by  any  industrial  user. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  From  what  basis  of 
fact  could  a  determination  be  made  as 
to  whether  the  standard  required  in  that 
kind  of  situation  is  practicable  or  eco- 
nomic or  feasible  as  to  some  future  use, 
which  has  not  been  identified  or  defined? 
When  we  are  talking  about  estab- 
lished standards,  where  there  is  no  indi- 
cated need  for  enforcement,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  situation  which  would  call 
for  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  to  apply  the 
practicability  standard  at  that  point. 

Therefore,  understandably,  the  practi- 
cability standard  is  established  and 
clearly  established  in  the  law  by  S.  4 
in  the  enforcement  section  of  the  law, 
where  it  ought  to  be,  in  the  place  where 
the  peoples  rights  are  being  affected  by 
the  proposed  abatement  order  of  the 
Secretary'. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  few  questions? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  correct  to  say 
that  the  fact  that  a  stream  is  navigable 
brings  it  under  the  proposed  act,  even 
though  it  is  an  intrastate  stream  and 
not  an  interstate  stream? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  In  my  judgment,  the 
stream  must  cross  a  State  boundary  to 
be  covered  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill; 
that  is,  by  the  standards  section.  Under 
current  law,  the  Secretary  is  given  au- 
thority to  move  into  intrastate  streams 
when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Governor 
of  a  State. 

However,  the  bill  (S.  4)  provides  no 
authority  for  the  Secretary  to  establish 
standards  on  any  intrastate  stream 
when  he  is  invited  in  by  the  Governor. 
The  standards  section  is  clearly  limited 
to  interstate  streams. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then,  on  the  request 
of  the  Governor  of  a  State,  having  a 
large  intrastate  stream  which  passes  var- 
ious industries  and  various  cities,  the 
Secretary  would  have  no  authority 
whatever  under  the  proposed  act  to  set 
standards  of  purity?    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  None  whatever  under 
these  provisions.  He  has  general  author- 
ity under  the  present  law  to  suggest  pro- 
grams. He  could  use  that  authority  in 
making  recommendations  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

But  the  Secretary  cannot  go  in  in  ad- 
vance on  an  intrastate  stream. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  my  State,  the  St. 
Johns   River  runs  north  for  approxi- 


mately 200  miles,  to  the  city  of  Jackson- 
ville, and  then  turns  east  and  flows  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  a  large  stream, 
and  navigable  for  at  least  150  miles  of  its 
length.  The  stream  passes  various  cities, 
such  as  Sanford,  Palatka,  Green  Cove 
Springs,  and  Jacksonville,  to  name  only 
a  few.  The  stream  is  now  receiving,  and 
probably  will  in  the  future  continue  to 
receive,  the  effluence  from  a  mill  at  a 
certain  point  lying  between  certain  of 
these  cities.  Assimiing  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  should  ask  the  Secre- 
tary to  come  in  and  set  standards  as  to 
this  stream,  would  the  Secretary  have 
the  authority  to  set  standards  for  that 
stream? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    Not  under  this  section. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Under  any  section? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  should  like  to  read  to 
the  Senator  the  language  in  the  present 
law  bearing  upon  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority. 

Under  section  2  of  the  present  law, 
under  the  title  "Comprehensive  Pro- 
grams for  Water  Pollution  Control,"  the 
present  act  provides : 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  care- 
ful Investigation,  and  in  cooperation  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  with  State  water  pol- 
lution control  agencies  and  interstate  agen- 
cies, and  with  the  municipalities  and  indus- 
tries involved,  prepare  or  develop  compre- 
hensive programs  for  eliminating  or  reducing 
the  pollution  of  Interstate  waters  and  tribu- 
taries thereof  and  improving  the  sanitary 
condition  of  siu-f ace  and  underground  waters. 

That  would  give  him  the  authority, 
as  I  understand,  to  recommend  pro- 
grams which  might  include  standards  of 
use.  But  that  is  not  the  kind  of  author- 
ity which  would  permit  him  to  go  on 
from  there  and  actually  promulgate 
standards  that  would  have  the  force  of 
law  on  anyone  in  that  State. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  is  no  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  that  would  give  the  Sec- 
retary the  right  in  such  a  case  to  pre- 
scribe compulsory  standards  of  purity  of 
water  in  such  a  stream? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  think  not.  I 
have  one  caveat  on  that  point.  Is  there 
any  tributary  of  the  stream  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred  which  crosses  the 
State  border? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No.  The  border  be- 
tween the  State  of  Florida  and  the  State 
of  Georgia  is  itself  another  river,  the 
St.  Marys  River,  so  that  streams  that 
would  come  from  the  north  would  begin 
inside  the  State  of  Florida. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Then  it  is  my  impres- 
sion that  in  that  situation  the  only  au- 
thority the  Secretary  would  have  with 
respect  to  standards  would  be  the  rec- 
ommending authority  in  the  language  of 
the  present  law,  which  I  have  just  read. 
S.  4  would  not  expand  the  authority. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Governor  made 
a  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior in  such  a  matter,  how  far  could  that 
request  go  and  how  far  could  the  Secre- 
tary go  in  fulfilling  it? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  would  be  under 
present  law.  Under  present  law  the 
Secretary  has  instituted  enforcement  ac- 
tions of  a  type  which  can  be  brought 
only  when  there  is  an  endangerment  to 
health  and  welfare  in.  I  believe,  roughly 
30  to  35  instances.  I  believe  that  a  few 
of  those  may  have  involved  intrastate 
waters  and  have  been  brought  at  the  re- 
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quest  of  the  Governor.  I  think  there 
has  been  only  a  handful  of  those.  Other 
than  those,  I  believe  most  of  the  actions 
taken  by  the  Secretary  have  involved 
interstate  streams. 

With  respect  to  comprehensive  pro- 
grams — the  language  to  which  I  referred 
earlier — the  Secretary  is  undertaking 
river  basin  studies  of  the  major  river 
basins  of  the  country  with  a  view  to 
development,  with  the  assistance  of  in- 
terstate and  intrastate  agencies,  of  pro- 
grams for  the  cleanup  of  the  waters. 
But  they  are  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  the  States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  With  reference  to 
the  substitute  amendment  which  the 
Senator  has  offered,  if  standards  could 
be  imposed  by  the  Secretary  in  such  a 
case  as  I  have  recited,  would  it  clearly 
give  the  right  to  the  mayors  of  the  vari- 
ous cities,  to  the  industries  that  were 
involved,  and  to  property  owners  who 
were  involved,  to  take  the  contrary  posi- 
tions, and  would  it  give  them  the  right 
in  court  to  take  those  positions? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  I  understand,  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  provides 
only  for  administrative  review  of  the  reg- 
ulations. Judicial  review  is  provided 
when  enforcement  action  is  undertaken 
but  in  the  establishment  of  rules  and 
regulations  only  administrative  review 
is  provided.  I  am  not  an  authority  on 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act — ex- 
cept insofar  as  the  sections  are  relevant. 

Mr.  HOT  J I  AND.  In  any  event,  under 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  if  the 
Secretary  should  attempt  to  set  stand- 
ards in  such  a  case  as  I  have  recited, 
could  the  mayors  of  the  various  cities 
having  contradictory  rights,  and  prop- 
erty owners  and  industries  having  con- 
trasting rights,  take  an  opposite  position 
and  be  heard  under  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  I  understand  that 
section,  they  could. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

All  time  having  been  jrielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper].  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  ben  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
ing],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  are  absent  on  oflBcial 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [  Mr.  Magnitson],  and  the 
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Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govern],  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston] the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  RiBicoFF]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney], the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  ,  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from   Connecticut    [Mr.   Ribi- 

coff]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut   would   vote 

"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  is  paired, with 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  29, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 


Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clarlc 

Dodd 

Douglas 

EUender 

Fong 

Fulbright 

Gore 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartlce 


Allott 

Carlson 

Eastland 

Gruening 

Johnston 


Aiken 

Bennett 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Do  mi  nick 

Ervln 

Fannin 


Anderson 
Bartlett 
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YEAS— 29 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Hruska 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

McClellan 

Morton 

Mundt 

NAYS— 54 

Bass 
Bayh 


Murphy 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Simpson 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Bible 
Boggs 


Hayden 

HiU 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

MlUer 

Mondale 

Montoya 


Morse 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparlonan 

Symington 

Ty  dings 

WiUlams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 17 


Magnuson 

McGovern 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

Moss 


Prouty 
Rlblcoff 
Smathers 
Thurmond 
Williams,  Del. 


Jordan,  Idaho     Pearson 

So  Mr.  Cooper's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  motion  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
£Lsrr66d  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered  on  passage  of  the 
biU? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  in- 
dicated in  the  discussion  on  the  Cooper 
amendment,  I  offer  an  amendment.  All 
this  amendment  would  do  would  be  to 
make  all  of  the  authority  exercised  by 
the  Secretary  under  S.  4  subject  to  the 
Administration  Procedure  Act.  I  per- 
sonally think  that  it  would  be  subject  to 
it  anyway,  but  to  clarify  the  matter,  I 
offer  the  amendment.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Between  lines 
17  and  18  on  page  9  it  is  proposed  to 
insert: 

(7)  All  action  taken  under  this  section  for 
the  adoption  of  standards  and  the  promul- 
gation of  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  taken 
in  conformity  with  provisions  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedtire  Act. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maine.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  armounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grtjen- 
ing],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govern] are  absent  because  of  illness. 


I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma [Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govern], the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Yoft  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan], 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett], the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis],  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Seriator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson], 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  , 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annovmced — yeas  75, 
nays  0,  as  follows : 

[No.  7  Leg.] 

YEAS — 75 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bass 

Bayh 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

F\ilbrlght 


Gore 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hlckenlooper 

HiU 

Holland 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 


Morse 

Morton 

Mundt 

Mxirphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

PeU 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Russell 

SaltonstaU 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Tower 

Tydings 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young.  N  Dak. 

Yo\mg,  Ohio 
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NAYS— 0 


NOT  VOTING- 

-25 

AUott 

Jordan. Idaho 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Proxmlre 

Carlson 

Magnuson 

Ribicofi 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Curtis 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Grueninj; 

Monroney 

Williams,  Del 

Hayden 

Moss 

Johnston 

Pearson 

So,  Mr.  Muskie's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  call  up  my  amendment,  which  is 
at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  5.  between  lines  10  and  11.  to 
insert  the  followinsr: 

No  parr  of  any  appropriated  funds  may 
be  expended  pursuant  to  authorization  given 
by  this  Act  involving  any  scientific  or  tech- 
nological research  or  development  activity 
unless  such  expenditure  is  conditioned  upon 
provisions  effective  to  insure  that  all  in- 
formation, copyrights,  uses,  processes,  pat- 
ents, and  other  developments  resulting  from 
that  activity  wUl  be  made  freely  available 
to  the  general  public.  Nothing  contained  in 
this  paragraph  shall  deprive  the  owner  of 
any  background  patent  relating  to  any  such 
activity,  without  his  consent,  of  any  right 
which  that  owner  may  have  under  that  pat- 
ent. 

Whenever  any  information,  copyright,  use, 
process,  patent,  or  development  resulting 
from  any  such  research  or  development  ac- 
tivity conducted  in  whole  or  in  part  with 
appropriated  funds  expended  under  author- 
ization of  this  Act  is  withheld  or  disposed 
of  by  any  person,  organization,  or  agency  in 
contravention  of  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
institute,  upon  his  own  motion  or  upon  re- 
quest made  by  any  person  having  knowledge 
of  pertinent  facts,  an  action  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  para- 
graph in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  judicial  district  in  which  any 
defendant  resides,  is  found,  or  has  a  place  of 
busi:iess.  Such  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  hear  and  determine  such  action,  and 
to  enter  therein  such  orders  and  decrees 
as  it  shall  determine  to  be  required  to  carry 
Into  effect  fully  the  provisions  of  the  preced- 
ing paragraph.  Process  of  the  district  court 
for  any  Judicial  district  in  any  action  insti- 
tuted under  this  paragraph  may  be  served 
in  any  other  Judicial  district  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Un-ited  States  Marshal  thereof. 
Whenever  it  appears  to  the  court  in  which 
any  such  action  is  pending  that  other  parties 
should  be  brought  before  the  court  in  such 
action,  the  court  may  cause  such  other  par- 
ties to  be  -ummoned  from  any  Judicial  dis- 
trict of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. S.  4  authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds  for  research  and  develop- 
ment to  aid  in  preventing,  controlling, 
and  abating  pollution  of  interstate 
waters,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  research  to  be  financed  by  these 
funds  is  intended  to  benefit  the  public 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  results  of  the 
research  should  be  available  to  those 
whom  the  research  is  intended  to  bene- 
fit in  the  first  place:  The  United  States, 
the  individual  States,  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  the  populations  of  many  areas 
where  water  pollution  problems  are  now 
serious  or  are  expected  to  be  serious  in 


the  future.  The  proposed  amendment 
is  an  assurance  and  mandate  that  the  in- 
tent and  puipose  of  this  legislation  will 
be  carried  out. 

This  amendment  is  similar  to  the  pro- 
vision unanimously  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  Coal  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act,  the  Helium  Gas  Act,  the  saline 
water  bill,  the  disarmament  bill,  the  mass 
transit  bill,  and  the  water  resources  bill. 
An  additional  provision  has  been  added, 
however,  to  assure  that  the  Government 
in  any  action  for  the  vindication  of  its 
rights  will  not  be  denied  adequate  relief 
because  of  procedural  obstacles. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  that 
when  the  Government  makes  $20  million 
available  in  grants  to  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities for  them  to  do  research,  those 
people  are  not  going \ to  give  away  pri- 
vate patent  rights  with  the  Govern- 
ment's money,  with  the  result  that  the 
private  contractor  wouM  then  be  in  a 
position  to  deny  every  other  municipality 
in  America,  including  the  one  that  signed 
the  contract,  the  benefit  of  the  Govern- 
ment's $20  million  in  research  money. 

What  has  been  happening  to  this  re- 
search money  is  so  bad  that  the  men 
who  signed  the  contract  should  be  in 
Jail. 

I  have  before  me  a  publication  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  showing, 
on  page  6,  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense awarded  a  contract  to  one  of  the 
biggest  corporations  in  America,  receiv- 
ing many  millions  of  dollars  of  Federal 
money,  and  taking  out  private  patents 
which  put  them  in  a  position  to  deny 
everyone  the  benefit  of  the  Government's 
own  research  money.  The  Government 
is  supposed  to  be  licensed  so  that  it  can 
license  someone  to  work  in  behalf  of 
research  for  the  Government,  or  on  na- 
tional defense. 

Although  these  people  are  supposed  to 
be  permitted  private  patents  to  their  own 
advantage,  they  seek  a  patent  monopoly 
and  they  do  not  even  tell  the  Govern- 
ment what  they  are  developing. 

At  the  time  of  the  review,  for  example, 
we  found  that  LMSC — which  is  the  Lock- 
heed Co  — had  refu.-^ed  to  discuss  infor- 
mation on  58  subjects  of  interest  to  the 
Government.  That  was  done  under  a 
contract  which  requires  disclosure. 
Lockheed  would  not  disclose  information 
to  the  Government  on  340  other  subject 
inventions  which  had  been  delayed  from 
6  to  48  months — as  long  as  4  years  after 
the  inventions  were  reported  to  the  con- 
tractor, or  by  the  employee  inventors. 

Imagine  that.  We  give  those  people 
$12  billion  for  research.  What  do  they 
do?  They  will  not  even  tell  the  Govern- 
ment what  it  will  get  for  the  $12  billion. 

Suppose  they  are  trying  to  build  a  mis- 
sile to  shoot  down  an  attack  vessel.  We 
would  need  to  know  what  those  people 
have  discovered  with  our  own  money. 
We  cannot  find  out.  They  will  not  tell 
the  Government. 

D. rector  Webb  is  signing  the  con- 
tracts— in  my  judgment,  in  violation  of 
the  law.  If  they  have  the  power  to  get 
away  with  this,  such  administrators  vio- 
late the  law  in  this  giveaway. 

We  must  put  it  expressly  into  lav/ 
that  this  research  will  be  for  the  benefit 
of  180  million  Americans,  when  it  is  made 


with  Government  money.  Otherwise,  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  protect  the  Gov- 
ernment's money. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  put  amendments  into  the 
saline  water  research  bill  to  see  to  it  that 
the  Government's  rights  in  these  discov- 
eries would  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people  in  America.  Great  headway  is 
being  made.  If  we  find  a  way  to  convert 
salt  water  into  fresh  water  it  will  be  done 
for  the  benefit  of  everyone  in  America 
and  the  world. 

We  will  not  have  some  robber  baron 
getting  the  benefit  of  the  Government's 
money,  but  it  will  be  for  the  benefit  of 
180  million  people,  done  with  the  benefit 
of  their  tax  money. 

This  amendment  should  be  in  the  bill, 
just  as  it  was  in  the  saline  water  research 
bill.  It  should  be  included  in  this  bill, 
just  as  it  was  in  the  bill  on  coal  research! 
and  in  the  bill  which  was  passed  on 
helium,  which  was  in  charge  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  one  of  the 
serious  faults  in  Government  where  it 
raises  the  point:  Are  these  tax  moneys 
to  be  spent  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
in  general,  or  are  they  to  be  spent  for 
private  gain? 

In  my  judgment,  taxing  the  American 
people  for  the  private  gain  of  an  individ- 
ual is  corrupt  and  should  be  prevented. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill  does  not  want  that  to  happen. 
The  best  way  to  see  that  it  does  not  hap- 
pen is  to  take  the  provision  which  is 
patterned  after  all  the  provisions  adopted 
previously  in  other  bills  to  which  Sena- 
tors have  agreed. 

It  is  essential  that  this  money  be  spent 
on  research,  and  not  be  given  away  to 
some  private  individual  at  the  expense  of 
the  public  interest. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Maine 
is  willing  to  accept  the  amendment.  I 
hope  very  much  that  he  will  fight  for  it, 
in  the  event  that  we  have  some  difficulty 
persuading  the  House  to  take  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  In  response  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  amendment  was  not  con- 
sidered at  the  committee  hearings,  so  we 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  study  it. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  that  the  pattern 
has  been  established,  in  some  instances, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  saline 
water  research  bill,  and  I  am  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment  and  take  it  to 
conference,  subject  to  such  questions  and 
discussions  as  we  may  have  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  ask  some 
questions.  To  what  extent  was  this 
amendment  considered  in  the  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  I  have  just  stated. 
Senator,  it  was  not  considered  at  all. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No  witnesses  at  all  were 
heard  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No  witnesses  were 
heard. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Is  it  important? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     It  is  important. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then  why  was  it  not  con- 
sidered in  committee,  if  it  had  been  con- 
sidered in  other  committees  at  other 
times?  Why  was  it  not  considered  in 
committee   at   this   time?     Is  not  this 
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amendment  more  important  than  the 
Cooper  amendment  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  has  taken  strong  excep- 

Uv  MUSKIE.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  stated  so  eloquently. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  it  comes  in  at  the 
last  minute.  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana spoke  of  the  robber  barons.  He 
spoke  with  reference  to  the  oil  companies, 
the  uranium  companies,  and  the  helium 
companies.  It  seems  to  me  ridiculous 
to  vigorously  oppose  an  amendment  such 
as  the  one  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  on  the  ground  that  it  dupli- 
cates the  provisions  in  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act,  and  yet  accept  the 
far-reaching  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  It  is  nonsense. 
It  is  ridiculous.    We  wonder  who  is  back 

of  it? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  imply- 
ing that  I  am  speaking  for  someone  who 
is  hidden  in  the  mists  of  obscurity.  I  am 
doing  no  such  thing.  So  far  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  is  concerned,  I  was 
not  opposing  his  amendment  vigorously. 
He  was  opposing  my  b.ll  vigorously,  and 
I  was  undertaking  to  defend  it  against 
the  allegations  which  he  made  as  to  its 
merit.  That  is  all.  I  did  not  pillory  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  did  not  intend 
to  do  so,  and  do  not  intend  to  do  so. 
What  I  did,  in  the  case  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  has  no  relevance  to  this 
question.  I  have  indicated  my  attitude. 
The  Senator  can  disagree  with  it  or  not. 
I  see  no  reason  for  him  to  question  my 
motivation  concerning  it.  I  stated  that 
there  was  no  hearing  held  on  this  point. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  question  the 
Senator's  motivation. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  stated,  in  addition  to 
that  question,  that  there  has  been  a  pat- 
tern of  some  sort  set  in  this  respect  in 
research  programs  sponsored  with  the 
Government's  money,  and  that  I  was 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment  and 
take  it  to  conference  for  such  considera- 
tion as  the  conference  wished  to  make. 
I  am  not  an  advocate  of  the  amendment. 
I  could  not  be,  because  I  have  no  basis 
for  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
is  willing  to  accept  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  on 
almost  the  same  basis  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  reject  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  already  provision 
for  it,  and  that  the  precedent  is  estab- 
lished. I  merely  ask,  what  is  the  reason 
for  bringing  it  in  at  this  time  when  it 
was  not  proposed  before  the  committee, 
and  no  one  had  been  notified  that  the 
bill  was  coming  up?  I  suspect  that  I 
will  support  the  amendment.  I  am 
pretty  sure  that  I  would  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  if  it  were  offered  on  its  own 
merits,  but  I  will  admit  I  am  not  happy 
about  the  manner  in  which  it  is  being 
brought  up  at  this  time. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  of  the  oil  com- 
panies, the  helium  companies,  or  the 
uranium  companies.    I  believe  that  the 


amendment  is  probably  a  good  one,  but 
it  should  be  offered  in  its  own  right  and 
not  sprung  upon  the  Congress  or  the 
Senate  without  any  previous  considera- 
tion being  given  to  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, several  years  ago  I  conducted  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  and  infonned  the 
Senate  that  any  time  a  bill  came  before 
the  Senate  which  would  provide  for  re- 
search, I  proposed  to  raise  this  issue :  Is 
this  research  going  to  be  for  the  benefit 
of  180  million  Americans,  or  for  the  ben- 
efit of  one  private  corporation? 

If  we  are  going  to  tax  the  American 
people  for  the  private  gain  of  some  com- 
pany or  a  single  individual,  I  propose  to 
raise  that  issue. 

Now  we  are  about  to  authorize  a  re- 
search program.  In  1947,  17  years  ago, 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken] 
was  a  sponsor  of  an  amendment  along 
exactly  the  same  principles  I  am  for,  on 
all  Government  research.  He  was  fight- 
ing to  defend  the  public  interest  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way  I  see  it. 

An  amendment  was  proposed  in  the 
National  Science  Foimdation  Act  con- 
cerning this  research,  m  order  to  protect 
the  Government. 

I  salute  the  Senator  from  Vermont  for 
having  acted  in  the  national  interest  in 
this  fashion. 

I  raised  this  same  issue  on  the  coal  re- 
search bill,  and  on  the  urban  transit 
bill.  I  raised  the  same  issue  on  the  dis- 
armament bill,  and  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  know  what  these  requests  are  going 
to  accomplish. 

Whenever  a  research  bill  is  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  can  be  expected  to  offer  such 
an  amendment  and  to  raise  the  question 
whether  the  research  will  be  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  180  million  people  of  the  coun- 
try who  pay  for  It,  or  whether  it  will  be 
used  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  private 
groups. 

Something  has  been  said  about  oil  com- 
panies. I  am  not  embarrassed  to  be 
called  an  oil  Senator.  Anyone  who 
wishes  to  do  so  can  call  me  an  oil  or  gas 
Senator.  I  will  continue  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
just  as  I  expect  every  other  Senator  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  his  own  State. 
The  oil  industry  does  its  own  research. 
It  has  never  asked  the  Government  to 
finance  its  research.  It  has  never  come 
to  Washington  to  ask  for  money  with 
which  to  conduct  its  research.  If  it  ever 
does  come  I  will  offer  my  amendment  to 
any  bill  of  that  kind  that  may  be  pro- 
posed. No  one  has  any  right  to  use  Gov- 
ernment money  for  his  own  advantage. 

Who  proposes  to  defend  this  practice? 
The  Lockheed  Corp.  has  been  holding 
out  on  the  Goevrnment  for  4  years  on 
discoveries  it  has  made  with  Government 
money.  Who  wants  to  defend  a  prac- 
tice like  that?  Who  wants  to  justify  it? 
That  research  was  paid  for  by  taxpayer 
money. 

Senators  know  that  today  we  do  not 
have  a  missile  that  can  shoot  down  a 
Russian  missile  aimed  at  the  United 
States.  The  reason  could  well  be  that 
important  technical  and  scientific  in- 
formation has  been  withheld.  The  Lock- 
heed  Corp.  will  not  tell  us  what  it  has 


found  out  in  its  research  financed  with 
tax  money.  They  will  not  tell  us  what 
they  have  discovered  with  that  money. 
If  they  can  get  away  with  this  in  dealing 
with  the  Federal  Government,  they  can 
do  this  in  dealing  with  the  individual 
States. 

The  only  way  to  stop  this  thing  is  to 
spell  it  out  in  the  law  by  stating  that 
they  cannot  get  away  with  this  sort  of 
thing.  What  I  propose  has  been  done  be- 
fore. We  did  it  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act.  It  has  created  no  problem  in  con- 
nection with  that  act.  Frankly,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  we  look  in  the  areas  where  the 
Government  research  has  been  in  the 
public  interest,  with  no  private  patents 
granted,  we  find  that  those  are  the  areas 
in  which  we  are  ahead.  In  atomic  en- 
ergy, we  are  ahead.  That  research  is 
available  to  everyone.  No  one  can  hold 
out  on  the  results  of  research  in  that 
field. 

In  the  field  of  agriculture  we  have  had 
a  research  program  without  private 
patents.  In  that  field  we  are  far  ahead 
of  the  Russians.  They  cannot  possibly 
catch  up  with  us,  even  with  our  help. 
That  is  how  far  ahead  we  are  in  areas 
where  we  did  it  in  the  public  domain. 

Whenever  we  let  certain  individuals 
keep  research  results  for  as  long  as  4 
years  and  have  private  patents,  we  can- 
not keep  up  with  the  Russians. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  go  on  with  a 
new  research  program  which  can  allow 
someone  to  use  his  power  with  a  Gov- 
ernor to  see  to  it  that  Federal  money  is 
used  for  his  private  advantage,  instead 
of  in  the  public  interest. 

The  Senate  has  acted  on  this  issue 
time  and  time  again  during  the  past  2 
years.  Its  answer  has  been  consistent. 
Its  answer  today  should  be  consistent 
also. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  new  research 
program  that  is  proposed  to  be  estab- 
lished. The  States  will  handle  Federal 
money.  If  they  discover  something 
worthwhile,  it  should  be  available  to 
every  citizen  in  the  country.  The  pub- 
lic should  be  given  the  benefit  of  its  tax 
money. 

I  hope  my  good  friend  from  Vermont 
will  support  the  amendment,  because  he 
sponsored  a  similar  amendment  17  years 
ago. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  would  support  the  proposal 
of  the  majority  whip  if  it  were  properly 
offered.  I  object  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  proposed  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  brought  before  the  Senate.  We  hear 
a  great  deal  about  precedents.  I  realize 
that  there  are  many  precedents.  We 
have  found  some  of  them  to  be  useful. 
However,  most  of  our  precedents  have 
been  established  after  mature  thought 
and  consideration. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  now  is  to  ask 
that  the  Senate  not  establish  the  prece- 
dent of  ramming  major  legislation  down 
the  throat  of  the  Senate  without  previous 
notice  or  consideration.  That  is  all  I 
am  asking. 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  the  place  for 
this  sort  of  amendment.  No  notice  was 
given.  The  amendment  was  not  printed. 
Let  us  not  establish  another  precedent 
under  which  anyone  in  authority  can 
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ram  major  legislation  down  our  throats 
without  notice  and  without  considera- 
tion. I       "^ 

Mr.  PASTORE.  .Mr.  President,  I  shall 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  The  amendment  is  very 
simple.  All  that  the  amendment  pro- 
vides is  that  when  taxpayers'  money  is 
used  in  research,  anything  that  is  dis- 
covered belongs  to  all  the  people.  It  is 
as  simple  as  that.  I  cannot  understand 
that  we  would  be  setting  a  precedent  that 
should  alarm  anyone.  It  is  a  simple 
amendment. 

What  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
doing  is  saying  that  where  taxpayers' 
money  is  used  in  a  research  project  the 
result  that  is  discovered  belongs  to  all 
the  people  because  all  the  people  gave 
money  to  the  discoverer  in  order  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  make  the  discovery. 
That  is  how  simple  the  issue  is. 

I  do  not  see  why  anyone  should  be 
alarmed  about  any  precedent  being  es- 
tablished. I  shall  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  amendment,  in  good  conscience. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  opposing  the 
principle  set  forth  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  am  opposing  the  method  by 
which  it  is  being  put  forth.  I  object  to 
anyone  in  official  standing  or  even  the 
whole  party  across  the  aisle  ramming 
major  legislation  down  the  throats  of 
Senators  without  previous  notice  or  con- 
sideration.   That  is  all  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  do  it  every  time. 
We  do  it  all  the  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  should  not  be  done.  I 
know  it  is  done,  but  it  should  not  be  done. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    It  is  done  every  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  know,  but  it  should  not 
be  done. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  no  novel  idea  to 
bring  up  an  amendment  unexpectedly 
and  by  surprise.  That  is  how  a  Senator 
can  get  his  name  on  the  front  page. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  said  that 
this  is  a  very  simple  amendment.  That 
is  the  difficulty  with  the  amendment.  It 
is  too  simple.  It  is  not  just  a  matter  of 
whether  or  not  we  take  taxpayers'  money 
and  turn  it  over  to  a  private  contractor  to 
be  used  entirely  for  research  purposes 
and  the  contractor  does  not  spend  any 
of  his  own  money.  We  have  no  problems 
with  that  kind  of  situation.  At  least,  I 
do  not  have  any  difficulty  with  it.  It  is 
not  as  simple  as  that.  In  some  cases  a 
contractor  would  receive  $100,000  from 
the  Federal  Government  and  he  would 
put  up  another  $100,000,  or  perhaps 
$200,000,  $300,000,  or  $400,000. 

Are  the  Senators  from  Rhode  Island 
and  Louisiana  willing  to  say,  because  the 
Federal  Government  put  up  $100,000  and 
the  private  contractor  put  up  $300,000, 
that  it  is  fair  that  the  whole  result  should 
go  to  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  shall  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. Are  they  willing  to  say  that  all 
of  the  benefit  should  go  to  the  Federal 
Government?  Last  year  there  was  a 
hearing  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee.   The  distinguished  Senator  from 


Illinois  will  recall  that  this  very  problem 
was  raised  and  discussed  at  length  by 
some  of  the  witnesses.  It  was  indicated 
that  there  were  difficult  problems  in  the 
allocation  with  respect  to  the  results  of 
research. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  some  cases  a  50-50 
division  might  be  fair.  In  other  cases 
an  allocation  of  100  percent  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  might  be  fair.  In  some 
cases  it  might  be  fair  to  give  one-third, 
while  in  other  cases  it  might  be  fair  to 
give  two-thirds.  The  problem  is  not  as 
simple  as  that.  That  is  the  difficulty  I 
have  with  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  know  how  the  admin- 
istrators use  their  discretion?  Wher- 
ever administrators  have  had  discretion, 
they  have  given  it  all  away. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  not  want  to 
apologize  for  what  the  administrators 
did  in  these  matters.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
probably  could  get  together  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  allocation  where  it  was  indi- 
cated. The  difficulty  with  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  that,  merely  because  $1 
of  Federal  money  goes  into  some  re- 
search project,  the  entire  result  would 
have  to  go  to  the  Federal  Government. 
I  do  not  believe  that  is  fair. 

All  of  this  is  raising  an  increasingly 
serious  problem.  The  Joint  Economic 
Committee  went  into  this  subject  last 
year. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  amend- 
ment states  in  effect :  "If  you  have  some 
background  that  you  have  obtained,  we 
will  protect  your  use  of  it."  The  provi- 
sions of  the  amendment  are  contained 
in  the  Agricultural  Act,  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act,  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Act,  and  in  a  great  many  other 
acts.  Everyone  who  has  been  affected 
by  it  likes  it  very  much.  Those  in  Gov- 
ernment who  have  had  experience  with 
it  say  that  people  come  to  them  and  put 
pressure  on  them.  They  may  be  people 
who  have  made  large  political  contribu- 
tions. They  come  and  ask  the  admin- 
istrators to  give  away  the  Government's 
rights.  The  Government  can  say,  "No; 
we  cannot  do  that." 

That  is  how  interested  parties  look  at 
it.  They  do  not  want  that  type  of  dis- 
cretion because  there  is  so  much  in  it 
for  some  contractors.  The  discretion 
would  be  used  to  give  it  all  away.  I  make 
that  statement  because  when  adminis- 
trators have  had  the  discretion  they  have 
given  it  away.  A  proposal  was  made  that 
before  patent  rights  could  be  given  away, 
a  study  should  be  made  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  right  and  knowledge  of  what 
would  be  given  away. 

Do  Senators  know  what  administrators 
would  do?  They  would  give  away  the 
results  of  research  no  matter  what  the 
right  would  consist  of,  for  that  is  what 
has  happened  when  discretion  has  been 
given  to  them.  If  the  Senate  wishes  to 
give  the  administrators  discretion,  we 
might  as  well  give  it  all  away  and  be 
done  with  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  has  said, 
"I  have  not  read  the  proposal,"  and  then 
he  refers  to  background  patent  protec- 
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tion.  I  am  not  talking  about  background 
patent  protection.  I  am  talking  about 
patent  developments  that  may  grow  out 
of  specific  research,  the  background  pat- 
ents  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding 
We  are  not  talking  about  the  same  prob- 
lem. If  the  Senator  wishes  to  refer  to 
the  background  patents,  all  I  am  saying 
is  that  if  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana — and,  inciden- 
tally, I  think  it  would  be  most  beneficial 
if  all  Senators  had  a  copy  to  look  at— 
had  provided  that  instead  of  all  of  the 
benefits  going  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, language  something  like  "the  Fed- 
eral Government's  fair  and  equitable 
share  in  the  information,  copyrights, 
uses,  processes,  patents,  and  other  devel- 
opments resulting  from  that  activity  will 
be  preserved,"  then  I  think  we  would 
have  a  fair  and  equitable  amendment. 

So  far  as  uniformity  with  respect  to 
other  laws  is  concerned,  I  grant  that 
the  proposal  is  in  line.  But  that  does 
not  mean  that  those  provisions  are  right. 
Last  year  we  had  hearings  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  which  indi- 
cated that  serious  problems  were  aiising 
because  of  these  other  uniform  provi- 
sions. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana,  I  believe, 
could  make  a  contribution  if  he  would 
modify  his  amendment  and  let  the  House 
of  Representatives  look  it  over  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  proposal  might  be 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  in  getting 
away  from  these  harsh  results.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  an  improvement  to  do 
so,  and  I  would  support  an  amendment 
with  that  modification  in  it,  because  I 
think  it  would  be  an  improvement.  But 
I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  take 
a  meat-ax  approach  to  everything  that 
happens  as  a  result  of  research. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  start  by  saying  that  the  amend- 
ment ought  to  be  studied,  and  that  such 
a  proposal  should  not  be  brought  before 
the  Senate  as  a  surprise. 

I  point  out  that  the  procedure  pro- 
posed has  been  adopted  by  Congress  with 
relation  to  every  research  bill  that  has 
been  passed  during  the  past  4  years. 
We  have  done  it  repeatedly.  It  is  iden- 
tically the  same  language,  so  far  as  the 
requirements  in  the  contracts  are  con- 
cerned, that  we  have  voted  for  time  and 
time  again. 

It  is  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  that  is  on  trial.  That  is  the 
one  that  has  not  been  tried.  No  one 
knows  what  his  suggestion  would  do. 
We  all  know  how  my  proposal  would 
work. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  contracts 
include  a  requirement  that  the  result  of 
research  be  available  generally.  Ad- 
miral Rickover  has  said  that  there  has 
never  been  a  problem.  He  has  said  he 
has  too  many  contractors  to  do  research 
for  him.  He  has  said  that  the  difficulty 
is  that  he  does  not  have  enough  contracts 
to  go  around. 

Parallel  work  is  being  done  on  salt 
water  conversion.  That  activity  is  al- 
most identical  with  what  we  would 
attempt  to  do  under  the  bill.  We  are  try- 
ing to  clean  up  water.  The  same  prob- 
lem in  water  control  is  involved.    There 
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has  been  no  problems,  however,  with  re- 
spect to  the  provision  which  I  have  pro- 
nosed     It  works  fine. 

The  type  of  provision  proposed,  word 
for  word  in  the  controlling  section  is 
identical  with  what  has  been  the  law  for 
so  years  If  we  insert  similar  language 
Ltn  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  we 
Slow  how  it  will  work.  If  we  did  it  the 
way  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  pro- 
posed no  one  knows  how  it  would  work. 
M  we  inserted  a  provision  permitting  dis- 
cretion, let  us  face  it:  We  might  as  well 
eive  the  results  of  the  research  away. 

Let  us  include  a  provision  that  we 
know  has  worked  in  the  past. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ^    .  ,.. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  not  saying  that 
my  proposal  is  perfect.  But  I  do  think 
that  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  refute  the 
point  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
entitled  only  to  its  fair  and  equitable 
share,  and  to  nothing  more  and  nothing 

less.  „       ^     , 

The  difficulty  with  the  Senators 
amendment  is  that  he  is  proposing  that 
the  Government  be  entitled  to  every- 
thing. He  falls  back  on  the  fact  that 
a  similar  uniform  provision  appears  in 
some  other  acts.  But  that  does  not  make 
it  right. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  proposal  was  not 
before  the  subcommittee  for  hearings. 
The  subcommittee  did  a  very  fine  job  on 
what  it  had  to  work  with.  The  bill  is 
most  complex.  I  would  regret  to  see  the 
bill  go  back  for  further  hearings  with 
respect  to  the  Senator's  amendment. 

But  what  I  would  like  to  suggest  is 
that  the  Senator  either  modify  his 
amendment  or  be  content  to  file  it  as  a 
bill  and  let  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
stand  on  its  own  two  feet.  Let  us  get 
it  going.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator 
could  see  to  it  that  proper  action  would 
be  taken  on  this  bill.  Let  us  do  a  job 
in  this  area  for  once. 

I  think  the  amendment  needs  study. 
I  believe  it  needs  hearings.  I  think  it 
needs  action,  too,  because  the  uniform 
provisions  to  which  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred have  caused  a  considerable 
amount  of  difficulty. 

If  we  say  that  administrators  have 
abused  their  discretion  and  therefore 
we  will  not  give  them  any  discretion,  I 
do  not  know  how  we  are  ever  going  to 
move.  Great  discretion  is  given  to  ad- 
ministrators. We  have  to  respose  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  confidence  in  their 
discretion,  regardless  of  who  the  ad- 
ministrators may  be.  I  believe  it  would 
be  proper  to  give  them  discretion  in 
cases  such  as  the  one  we  are  now  con- 
sidering; and  if  there  are  abuses,  we 
shall  clean  them  up,  too. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  correct  in  assuming  that 
the  money  which  will  be  devoted  to  re- 
search projects  imder  the  bill  would  be 
all  public  money? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  what  we  have 
in  mind. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No  private  moneys 
would  be  involved? 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  is  conceivable  that 
we  might  find  some  situation  in  which 
some  person  has  put  his  private  money 
into  a  project,  although  that  is  not  likely. 
But  in  the  past  we  have  had  research 
programs  in  which  a  contractor  would 

do  the  research 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  would  it  be  con- 
ceivable that  an  individual  would  put 
his  own  private  money  into  such  a 
project? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  is  conceivable  that 
private  money  would  be  involved.  For 
example,  with  relation  to  the  program 
involving  the  separation  of  storm  and 
sanitary  sewers,  it  is  conceivable  that 
some  private  organization  might  be  in- 
terested in  contributing  a  solution,  a 
technique,  or  a  formula,  and  would  be 
willing  to  put  up  some  of  its  money  and 
some  of  its  efforts  provided  it  got  some 
assistance  from  Federal,  State,  or  local 
governments.  In  that  event  some  pri- 
vate funds  would  be  involved.  I  agree 
that  it  is  not  likely  that  it  would  be  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  is  one 
slight  difference  between  the  proposal 
and  existing  law  in  other  areas.  Most  of 
the  statutes  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  that  prevent  the  giveaway  of 
patent  rights  provide  that  the  informa- 
tion shall  be  freely  and  fully  available. 
At  the  request  of  some  departments  the 
word  "fully"  has  been  omitted,  so  that  a 
distinction  could  be  made  between  the 
ideas  that  some  people  had  already  de- 
veloped with  their  own  private  money 
and  that  which  they  might  develop  with 
the  Government's  money.  So  if  a  con- 
tractor should  desire  a  Government  con- 
tract, he  could  come  in  and  say.  "This  is 
what  we  know  now.  This  is  what  we 
have  done.  We  would  like  to  protect  our 
rights  with  respect  to  what  we  have  de- 
veloped." 

But  what  will  be  done  with  Govern- 
ment money  will  be  freely  available  to 
everyone  in  the  country.  I  do  not  think 
we  would  desire  much  more  flexibility 
than  that.  Otherwise  we  wovUd  get  into 
the  prospect  of  doing  something  of  the 
kind  that  we  have  discussed,  in  which  an 
administrator  signs  away  the  Govern- 
ment's rights  entirely.  That  being  the 
case,  we  have  that  much  flexibility  and 
do  not  want  any  more. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  have  suggested  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  he 
consider  the  language  in  the  second 
paragraph  of  the  amendment.  It  would 
be  helpful  to  us  if  we  had  printed  texts. 
The  language  states: 

Whenever  any  information,  copyright,  use, 
process,  patent,  or  development  resulting 
from  any  such  research  or  development 
activity  conducted  In  whole  or  in  part  with 
appropriated  funds. 

That  means  that  if  there  is  $100,000 
spent  by  the  researcher  and  $100,000  by 
the  Government,  the  whole  amount 
would  have  to  be  mandatorily  disclosed 
to  everyone— to  the  public— regardless  of 
the  contribution  of  the  private  re- 
searcher, regardless  of  security  consid- 
erations, or  anything  else.  That  is  the 
plain  language  contained  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  amendment. 


Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  has  not  read  the  rest 
of  that  section.  If  there  is  any  question 
about  who  has  the  rights  stated,  the  At- 
torney General  can  go  into  court.  The 
reason  for  that  section  is  so  that,  for 
example,  he  can  subpena  someone  in 
New  Jersey  to  come  to  Louisiana,  if  need 
be,  in  order  to  testify  to  what  he  knows 
about  a  situation.  Otherwise,  difficulty 
in  subpenaing  witnesses  might  be  en- 
countered. The  controlling  section  is  the 
one  prior  to  the  section  to  which  the 
Senator  referred.  That  section  would 
put  teeth  into  the  provision.  There 
might  be  witnesses  in  New  Jersey,  lUi- 
nois,  California,  or  other  States.  The 
provision  would  give  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral the  right  to  go  into  court  and  deter- 
mine who  possesses  the  rights,  so  that 
the  Attorney  General  could  subpena  a 
witness  to  come  from,  let  us  say,  New 
Jersey  to  Louisiana  in  order  to  testify. 

The  procedural  provisions  are  modeled 
after  section  5  of  the  Sherman  Act  and 
section  15  of  the  Clayton  Act.  So  the 
Attorney  General,  in  trying  to  handle 
antitrust  matters — and  this  is  parallel  to 
that  situation — can  send  his  witnesses 
from  one  place  to  another  to  testify  to 
the  facts.  That  is  all  that  is  sought  to 
be  done. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  any  consideration 
given,  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
amendment,  to  matters  which  would 
enter  the  security  field?  Many  research 
contracts  are  executed  in  the  research 
field  and  might  involve  security.  Is 
there  some  safeguard? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  water  pollution.  Can  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  tell  me  what  se- 
curity item  is  involved  in  water  pollu- 
tion? What  is  there  about  cleaning  up 
water  that  is  secret? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  seen 
the  old  red  herring  dragged  out  on  many 
occasions.  But  when  Senators  talk 
about  cleaning  up  sewers,  I  do  not  see 
what  that  has  to  do  with  the  national 
defense,  except  that  cleaning  up  the  wa- 
ter enables  people  to  be  healthier;  and 
I  do  not  know  what  is  wrong  with  letting 
the  Russians  know  about  that. 

Incidentally,  the  Russians  invented  a 
sleep  machine.  By  putting  electrodes 
over  the  eyes,  a  person  can  go  to  sleep. 
It  might  be  useful  when  one  has  experi- 
enced a  frustrating  session  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  am  told  that  2  hours  of  sleep 
under  that  machine  is  the  equivalent  of 
as  much  as  6  hours  of  natural  sleep.  The 
Russians  obtained  a  patent  on  it,  but 
did  not  raise  a  security  question.  So 
what  is  secret  about  how  we  clean  up 
sewers?  That  is  absolutely  beyond  me. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Paragraph  (3)  starting 
on  page  2  of  the  committee  report,  as- 
serts that  the  bill  authorizes  among 
other  things: 

Research  and  development  grants  in  the 
amount  of  50  percent  of  the  estimated  rea- 
sonable cost  of  projects  which  will  demon- 
strate new  or  improved  methods  of  con- 
trolling the  discharge  into  any  waters  of  im- 
treated  or  inadequately   treated  sewage   or 
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other  wastes  from  sewers  which  carry  storm 
water  or  both  storm  water  and  sewage  or 
other  waste.  Authorize  appropriations  of 
$20  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1965,  and  for  each  of  the  next  3  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years  for  the  purpose  of  making 
demonstration  grants.  A  grant  for  any  sin- 
gle project  shall  not  exceed  5  percent  of  the 
total  amount  authorized  for  any  1  fiscal 
year. 

If  that  is  a  correct  analysis  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  the  bill  contemplates 
that  local  governmental  subdivisions  and 
others  will  contribute  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  money  for  all  the  research  projects 
in  this  area.  Despite  the  great  venera- 
tion the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  for  his  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina cannot  conceive  that  it  is  fair  to 
expect  local  subdivisions  of  government 
and  others  to  put  up  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  research  projects  and  then 
allow  the  exclusive  rights  to  the  patents 
on  them  to  be  given  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  puts  up  only  50  percent 
or  less. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  section 
does  not  say  anything  about  "'SO  per- 
cent." I  do  not  see  anything  about  "50 
percent"  in  this  section.  I  am  seeking 
to  amend  section  6. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator's 
amendment  apply  to  the  entire  bill? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  us  look 
at  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 
SuppKjse  a  grant  were  given  to  Podunk, 
La.,  to  conduct  research,  and  that  Po- 
dunk put  up  some  money.  Suppose  it 
signed  a  contract  that  provided  that 
when  the  contractor  conducted  research, 
he  would  be  entitled  to  a  private  patent. 
Then  suppose  the  contractor  developed 
something  good.  He  has  the  privilege 
of  saying,  "I  found  it.  I  found  it  first 
with  your  money."  He  would  get  the 
benefit  of  the  law  that  would  deny  the 
Government  the  benefit  for  17  years. 
He  could  say,  "It  is  a  fine  thing,  but  I 
am  not  going  to  let  anyone  use  it  because 
I  have  the  patent  rights  on  it."  He 
would  have  the  right  to  license  anybody 
to  use  it.  if  he  wanted  to. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina have  some  qualms  about  allowing 
S20  million  of  Government  money  to  be 
used  and  not  permitting  the  public  the 
use  of  the  benefits? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  encourage  local  subdivisions  of  gov- 
errunent.  and  even  private  individuals 
and  private  industry  Interested  in  rid- 
ding our  waters  of  pollution,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  progra^i  to  the  extent  of  put- 
ting up  at  least  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  research  projects.  In  my  judgment, 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana would  discourage  local  subdivisions 
of  government  and  private  individuals 
and  private  industry  from  participating 
in  the  program  if  we  say  they  will  have 
to  put  up  at  least  50  percent,  while  the 
Federal  Government  would  take  all  the 
benefits  from  the  research. 

Furthermore,  there  are  many  people 
with  brains  who  have  spent  many  years 
of  study  and  research  in  the  purification 
of  water  and  the  elimination  of  pollution 
from  the  streams  of  this  country.  The 
Senator's  amendment  would  discourage 
those    people   from    contributing    their 


brains  to  research  projects  in  this  field, 
if  there  is  written  upon  our  law  books  a 
statute  that  the  Federal  Goverrmient 
would  take  the  benefit  of  not  only  the 
part  of  the  research  funds  put  up  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  private  individ- 
uals and  private  industry,  but  also  the 
benefit  of  the  brains  of  those  people. 
Merely  because  the  Federal  Government 
contributes  a  portion  of  the  cost,  the 
amendment  clearly  contemplates  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  take  every- 
thing, so  far  as  any  discoveiT  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  favor  the  principle  that  the  Senator 
is  seeking  to  implement  with  his  pro- 
posal, but  I  believe  what  has  been  said 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  this  question 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Patents  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciai-y  in  connection  with  an  over- 
all bill,  where  all  possible  arguments  can 
be  weighed  according  to  their  worth  and 
value  and  where  all  interested  officials 
and  communities  and  individuals  can  be 
heard. 

While  I  would  support  the  Senator's 
amendment  if  it  were  restricted  to  in- 
stances where  the  Federal  Government 
puts  up  all  the  money,  I  am  unwilling 
to  have  the  Federal  Government  require 
other  States,  municipalities,  private  in- 
dividuals, and  private  industry  to  put  up 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  money  for  re- 
search and  then  allow  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  as  its  exclusive  pos- 
session everything  that  is  discovered. 

The  Senator's  proposal  ought  not  to 
be  offered  as  an  amendment  to  this  bill, 
but  ought  to  be  considered  by  the  ap- 
propriate committee,  so  that  a  general 
policy  might  be  adopted.  If  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  comes  to  a  vote  as  an 
amendg^ent  to  this  bill  without  any  com- 
mittee consideration,  I  shall  have  to  vote 
against  the  amendment.  The  Senator's 
idea  is  a  good  one,  but  it  ought  to  be 
carefully  considered,  and  all  objections 
should  be  weighed. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  went  be- 
fore a  subcommittee.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  went  before  the  proper  sub- 
committee, but  I  went  before  some  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 3  years  ago — in  1961.  I  went  to 
great  efforts  to  explain  my  proposal,  but 
nothing  happened.  That  being  the  case, 
I  felt  that  the  committee  would  not 
report  the  bill.  I  decided  that  if  it  would 
not  report  the  bill,  I  would  offer  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
That  is  what  I  have  been  doing  for  the 
past  3  years.  If  any  Senator  does  not 
know  by  now  how  to  get  a  committee 
to  consider  a  research  proposal,  he  ought 
to  offer  an  amendment  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Repeatedly,  the  managers  of  bills  have 
offered  to  take  my  amendments  and  sup- 
port them,  and  do  what  they  could  with 
them.  That  is  what  the  manager  of  this 
bill  has  offered  to  do  in  this  instance. 

If  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
wishes  to  invoke  the  procedure  of  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote,  that  is  all  right;  we  will 
then  see  how  the  Senate  stands. 

My  proposal  does  not  seek  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  take  anything 
away  from  anybody.    It  merely  provides 


that  if  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tributes  $20  million,  whether  a  city  or  a 
State  contributes  anything  or  not,  the 
benefits  should  all  be  freely  available  to 
every  city,  State,  and  municipality  so 
that  they  can  all  have  the  benefit  of  the 
$20  million  to  eliminate  sewage  pollution 

If  a  different  procedure  is  followed,  we 
shall  be  opening  up  the  prospect  of  what 
I  have  just  described.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  or  some  other  agency  will 
discover  something  that  has  been  done 
improperly. 

In  the  field  of  atomic  energy,  for  4 
years  that  great  man.  Admiral  Rickover, 
has  been  saying  that  the  plan  I  am  pro^ 
posing  has  been  working,  and  working 
well.  It  offers  no  problem  or  difficulty. 
The  only  trouble  is  that  there  are  not 
enough  contracts. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  now  from  a  com- 
mittee print  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Monopoly,  of 
which  I  am  chairman.  This  print  is  the 
text  of  a  conference  on  Federal  patent 
policies  at  which  Admiral  Rickover  testi- 
fied in  1960.    He  told  me  at  that  time: 

We  have  had  no  difficulty  In  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  getting  contractors,  large 
and  small,  to  do  research  and  development 
work.  In  fact,  many  of  them  are  constantly 
urging  us  to  give  them  such  work.  Further, 
a  number  of  companies  have  built  their  own 
facilities,  with  their  own  money.  Many  busi- 
nesses want  Government  research  and  de- 
velopment work  in  order  to  develop  a  strong 
position.  They  now  wish  to  extend  this  to 
the  atomic  energy  and  the  space  fields. 

So,  you  can  see,  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  stated  before,  where  the  Govern- 
ment retains  patent  rights  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  public,  there  is  no  lack  of 
contractors  wishing  to  do  the  research. 
Instead,  there  is  just  a  lack  of  contracts 
to  go  around  to  all  of  the  contractors. 

I  am  not  saying  that  there  is  not  some- 
one who  might  not  wish  to  conduct  Gov- 
ernment-financed research.  That  may 
well  be.  I  salute  anyone  who  does  private 
research.  But  if  such  people  want  Gov- 
ernment money,  they  ought  to  make  the 
benefits  of  their  research  available  to 
the  United  States. 

I  challenge  anyone  to  show  me  where 
any  information  has  been  withheld, 
where  any  chicanery  has  been  involved 
under  the  procedure  I  propose.  Admiral 
Rickover  told  us  on  one  occasion  that  the 
time  lawyers  take  in  preparing  patent  ap- 
plications means  that  from  the  time  one 
discovers  something  until  the  time  he  ap- 
plies for  a  patent  averages  4  years  be- 
fore a  patent  application  can  be  filed. 

This  is  information  which  the  public 
needs  for  its  own  benefit,  but  some  in- 
dividual may  be  fooling  around  with 
papers  to  tie  up  the  patent,  so  that  no 
one  can  get  the  benefit  except  the  private 
company. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  say  that  the 
Government  shall  have  the  patent  rights 
when  the  Government  pays  for  the  re- 
search, the  informat'on  will  circulate 
much  more  freely. 

Mr.  President,  I  felt  that  since  the 
manager  of  the  bill  offered  to  take  the 
amendment — which  has  been  done  time 
and  time  again — if  there  is  going  to  be 
any  opposition  to  it,  then  I  suppose  we 
shall  have  to  have  a  rollcall  vote  on  it, 
if  we  cannot  agree  on  a  voice  vote. 
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So  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorimi  and  ask  for  the 
veas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
senator  answer  a  question  before  doing 

that? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr  JAVITS.  The  Senator  stated  that 
the  language  used  was  exactly  the  same 
as  has  been  used  in  a  number  of  other 
laws  I  have  found  an  example  in  the 
atomic  energy  law  which  is  relevant  to 
this  matter. 

Section  152  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1958  reads  as  follows: 

An  invention  or  discovery,  useful  in  the 
production  of  utUization  of  special  nuclear 
material  or  atomic  energy,  made  or  con- 
ceived in  the  course  of  or  under  any  contract, 
subcontract,  or  arrangement  entered  into 
with  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  Commission, 
regardless  of  whether  the  contract,  subcon- 
tract, or  arrangement  involved  the  expendi- 
ture of  fvmds  by  the  Commission,  shall  be 
vested  in,  and  be  the  property  of,  the  Com- 
mission, except  that  the  Commission  may 
waive  it's  claim  to  any  such  invention  or  dis- 
covery under  such  circumstances  as  the  Com- 
mission may  deem  appropriate,  consistent 
with  the  policy  of  this  section. 

There  are  other  examples  such  as  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1958  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950. 

I  know  what  the  Senator  said  to 
NASA  Administrator  Webb.  I.  too.  as 
Senator  Long  did.  sat  in  on  the  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. But,  may  I  say  as  a  lawyer— 
and  Senator  Ervin  has  spoken  as  a 
lawyer— that  the  trouble  with  the 
amendment  is  that  it  is  an  immediate 
directive  to  the  public  domain. 

This  may  sound  appealing.  But,  it 
could  work  out  very  badly  because  the 
race  would  go  to  the  swift  rather  than  to 
the  just. 

The  question  that  I  put  to  my  col- 
league, in  view  of  the  questions  that  are 
raised,  is  this:  Even  if  a  conference  com- 
mittee is  to  take  the  measure  and  tiT  to 
do  what  they  can  do  with  it,  should  not 
the  purpose  of  the  Senate  be  to  have  such 
patents  and  inventions  vested  in  the  Sec- 
retary, or  whatever  the  operative  Gov- 
ernment agency  is  under  this  particular 
bill,  rather  than  an  immediate  dedication 
to  the  public  domain  with  some  of  the 
dangers  which  I  have  just  spelled  out? 
The  financial  involvement  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  a  particular  contract  is  an 
extremely  important  factor  in  a  deter- 
mination of  patent  rights  under  a  con- 
tract; however,  it  is  not  the  only  factor. 
Whether  the  contractor  has  contributed 
substantial  experience,  background,  and 
funds  on  his  own  and  whether  the  inven- 
tion would  have  been  a  probable  result  of 
his  acquired  skills,  experience,  and  own 
funds  should  also  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  hard  to  satisfy  all  Senators. 
Senator  Miller  just  got  through  agree- 
ing that  we  ought  to  have  more  flexibility 
in  the  provision.  Now  the  Senator  from 
New  York  reads  a  provision  which  he  ap- 
parently seems  to  like,  which  is  a  stricter 
section. 

The  amendment  that  I  offer  is  almost 
identical  to  the  amendment  which  I  of- 


fered on  the  Coal  Research  Act,  which 
is  the  law,  the  Helium  Act,  which  is  the 
law,  the  saline  water  bill,  which  is  the 
law,  the  disarmament  bill,  as  passed  in 
the  Senate,  and  the  mass  transit  bill  as  it 
was  passed  in  the  Senate  and  sent  to  the 
House,  and  the  Water  Resources  Act. 

This  is  what  we  have  voted  on  time 
and  time  again.  The  section  to  which 
the  Senator  refers  is  in  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act.  In  that  case  they  do  not  waive 
background  patents.  The  reason  that 
the  act  did  not  waive  background  pat- 
ents is  that  the  Government  had  all  the 
background,  anyway.  No  one  else  had 
any.  So  we  did  not  waive  the  back- 
ground patents.  In  this  instance,  we 
have  no  problem. 

I  think  we  have  discussed  the  amend- 
ment sufficiently.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. I  would  like  to  have  it  read,  and 
perhaps  we  can  discuss  it.  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  if  the  Senator  would  see  fit 
to  accept  it.  But  I  would  like  to  have 
the  amendment  stated  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Miller  reads  as  follows: 

strike  out  lines  7  and  8,  through  the 
period  on  line  9,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "That  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's fair  and  equitable  share  In  the  infor- 
mation, copyrights,  uses,  processes,  patents, 
and  other  developments  resulting  from  that 
activity,  will  be  preserved." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ators may  note  that  what  this  does  is 
to  change  the  language  which  now  states 
that  all  information,  copyrights,  uses, 
patents,  and  other  developments  result- 
ing from  that  activity  will  be  made 
freely  available  to  the  general  public. 

Instead  of  saying  "all,"  I  have  simply 
said  that  the  Federal  Government's  fair 
and  equitable  share  will  be  preserved  in 
all  of  these  things.  I  think  it  is  a  much 
more  reasonable  approach  than  the  ap- 
proach which  the  Senator's  amendment 
uses. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, nobody  under  the  sun  would  know 
what  that  would  mean.  For  example, 
suppose  a  contractor  has  put  up  1  per- 
cent of  the  cost,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  State  government  have 
put  up  the  other  99  percent.  It  could 
well  be  construed,  from  the  Senator's 
amendment,  that  that  fellow,  because  he 
has  1  percent  of  his  own  money  invested, 
has  the  right  to  deny  anyone  the  right 
to  use  it. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  if  I  have  an 
interest  in  a  business  and  the  Senator 
has  an  interest  in  the  same  business,  both 
of  us  must  agree  in  order  that  the  infor- 
mation may  be  made  available  for  any- 
one to  use  it. 

The  Senator  has  no  answer  to  the 
problem.  No  one  under  the  sun  would 
know  what  we  are  talking  about  here. 
If  we  use  the  Government's  money  to  do 
the  research,  and  if  this  is  a  Government 


contract,  then  the  information  should 
be  free  and  available,  to  be  used  by  every- 
one. 

We  have  had  some  of  these  instances 
in  which  discretion  was  allowed  to  be 
used. 

I  submit  that  I  do  not  know  what  that 
means.  If  we  want  that  amendment,  we 
may  just  as  well  vote  against  my  amend- 
ment and  be  done  with  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  provisions  in  bills  which  have 
been  passed  by  this  body  which  have  used 
the  phrase,  "fair  and  equitable."  The 
people  administering  the  laws  are  the 
ones  whose  discretion  we  trust  in  the 
matter  of  determining  what  is  fair  and 
equitable. 

I  would  not  be  quite  as  sanguine  about 
this  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Who  else  would  do  it  except  the  Ad- 
ministrator? But  what  would  happen 
under  this  kind  of  provision  is  that  it 
would  give  the  Administrator  the  discre- 
tion to  sit  down  and  negotiate  such 
things.  Certainly,  if  all  of  the  research 
funds  are  going  to  come  from  the  Federal 
Government,  there  will  not  be  any  nego- 
tiations. It  is  all  going  to  go  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  That  is  all  there  is  to 
it.  But,  if  there  are  very  substantial 
funds  to  be  put  up  by  the  private  con- 
tractor, then  this  would  give  discretion 
to  negotiate  a  fair  and  equitable  share. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  should  have  so 
much  difficulty  over  this.  I  think  it  is  a 
fair  amendment.  It  is  certainly  infi- 
nitely more  fair  than  the  one  that  the 
Senator  has  now  offered. 

I  am  trying  to  be  helpful.  I  am  not 
trying  to  hinder  anyone. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  wants  to  help,  he 
would  withdraw  his  amendment.  As 
far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned,  I  would 
just  as  soon  withdraw  my  amendment  as 
to  have  that  amendment.  We  would 
have  happen  what  happens  when  an  ad- 
ministrator is  given  discretion.  That 
happened  when  we  gave  discretion  to  the 
Administrator  in  the  Space  Agency. 
What  happened?  He  just  signed  a  paper 
saying  that  it  is  all  given  away,  without 
taking  a  second  look.  And  when  we  give 
them  discretion,  sooner  or  later  they  will 
get  an  administrator  in  there  who  will 
find  it  easier  to  give  everything  away. 
I  would  not  be  surprised  if  they  do  not 
use  pressure  on  the  President  to  name 
an  administrator  who  would  give  it  to 
them. 

Nobody  has  to  take  Federal  money,  but 
if  they  do  take  the  Federal  money,  they 
are  told  of  certain  terms  and  conditions 
with  which  they  must  comply. 

When  they  passed  the  civil  rights  bill, 
against  which  I  voted,  they  did  not  say. 
"Under  section  6,  because  the  Federal 
Government  is  putting  up  half  of  the 
money,  or  two-thirds  of  the  money,  if 
you  want  some  of  the  money,  you  must 
integrate  one-half  or  two-thirds,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  money  that  is 
being  paid."  The  bill  provides  that  if 
the  State  wants  the  money,  they  must 
comply  with  certain  conditions.  No  one 
is  going  to  make  us  take  the  Federal 
money.  But,  if  we  do  take  the  Federal 
money,  we  must  comply,  the  same  as  all 
of  the  other  researchers  are  made  to 
comply  with  the  law,  which  states  that 
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the  information  will  be  freely  available 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  180  million 
people. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  withdraw  his 
amendment  and  vote  against  my  amend- 
ment so  that  his  position  will  be  clear. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  willing  to  withdraw  my  amendment  if 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  willing  to 
withdraw  his  amendment.  But,  his 
amendment  is  what  generated  the  whole 
controversy.  I  shall  be  fair  about  this. 
The  Senator  has  a  point.  But  he  is  going 
too  far.  I  think  that  the  reference  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  is  not  at  all  analogous. 
Under  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  it  was  de- 
termined by  Congress  that  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy,  if  there  is  a  project  that  is 
tainted,  then  the  whole  project  is  tainted. 
But,  this  is  not  the  same  situation  that 
we  are  talking  about  here. 

The  Senator's  amendment  is,  in  effect, 
saying  that  because  one-tenth  or  one- 
third  or  one-half  of  the  money  is  put  up 
by  the  Federal  Government,  therefore  all 
the  results  must  go  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.   I  do  not  think  that  is  fair. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  yield 
Mr.   LONG   of  Louisiana.    Was   this 
amendment  prepared  by  the  legislative 
counsel? 

Mr.  MILLER.  This  amendment  was 
prepared  by  a  legislative  counsel; 
namely,  myself,  here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  it  was 
not  done  by  the  men  we  employ  to  do 
that  work.  It  was  not  done  by  the  legis- 
lative counsel. 

Mr.  MILLER.  How  much  time  did  I 
have  to  prepare  it?  I  saw  this  amend- 
ment for  the  first  time  only  30  minutes 
ago. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  the 
Senator  discussed  his  amendment  with 
any  of  the  departments?  Has  he  dis- 
cussed It  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  not  had  any 
more  discussion  with  them  than  has  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  dis- 
cussed my  amendment  with  those  who 
will  have  to  administer  it.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  offers  his  amendment  when 
he  has  not  discussed  it  even  with  his  own 
legislative  counsel  and  says  this  is  what 
I  would  like  to  have  adopted,  when  he 
does  not  know  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
the  amendment.  The  one  I  have  offered 
is  one  that  the  departments  understand. 
This  is  the  one  that  every  department 
which  would  be  handling  this  section 
of  the  bill  is  familiar  with.  There  is  a 
similar  section  of  the  law  which  the  de- 
partments are  complying  with  now. 
They  advise  that  this  is  the  way  to  do  it. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  do  nothing  but  completely 
confuse  the  matter  and  destroy  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  measure,  and  he  offers  it 
on  the  floor  at  this  time. 

If  he  insists  on  having  it  voted  on,  we 
can  do  it,  but  it  is  my  judgment  that 
when  the  people  of  this  country  spend 
the  money  for  research,  they  should  have 
the  benefits  of  it.  I  think  we  should  vote 
on  that  issue  one  way  or  the  other. 


Mr.  MILLER.  I  hope  we  are  not  get- 
ting ourselves  into  a  position  of  deciding 
the  merits  of  an  issue  on  the  basis  of 
who  drew  the  amendment  or  how  little 
time  there  was  or  when  it  was  drawn. 
Let  us  look  at  the  merits  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  I  am  not  the  only  one  who 
has  drafted  amendments.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has.  I  guess  every  other 
Senator  has.  It  would  not  have  been 
necessary  if  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana's amendment  had  not  suddenly 
popped  up  on  the  floor  with  no  copies 
available  for  Senators  to  read.  I  am 
trying  to  do  the  best  I  can  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. I  am  not  trying  to  hurt  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. I  am  trying  to  do  what  is  fair. 
I  think  my  concept  of  what  is  fair  and 
the  Senator's  concept  of  what  is  fair  do 
not  coincide,  but  I  am  sure  we  are  both 
sincere. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  ob- 
jective of  the  bill  is  to  create  a  great  co- 
operative effort  among  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  local  governments  and 
private  industry  to  clean  up  the  streams 
of  America;  and  nothing  should  be  put 
in  this  bill  which  has  a  tendency,  or 
which  could  possibly  have  a  tendency,  to 
defeat  the  objective  of  the  bill,  which  is 
to  create  a  cooperative  effort. 

I  feel  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  able  and  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiaj;ia  would  have  a  tend- 
ency to  defeat  the  objective  of  the  bill. 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  properly  fit  a  pro- 
gram in  which  the  Federal  Government 
puts  up  all  the  money  for  research.  But 
it  does  not  fit  this  particular  bill,  because 
vmder  the  bill  the  Federal  Govermnent  is 
not  to  put  up  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  money  for  research.  At  least  50 
percent  of  it  is  to  be  put  up  by  local  gov- 
ernments and  by  private  industry  or 
private  individuals.  To  put  such  an 
amendment  in  this  bill,  without  any 
more  consideration  than  we  are  able  to 
give  to  it  on  the  Senate  floor  and  with- 
out any  more  analysis  than  we  are  able 
to  make  on  the  Senate  floor  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  on  the  purpose 
of  this  bill,  would  be  a  tragic  mistake. 

We  have  delayed  too  long  already  one 
of  the  most  important  tasks  which  con- 
front the  American  people,  and  that  is 
the  removal  of  pollution  from  the 
streams  of  this  country. 

Certainly  it  is  not  just,  it  is  not  fair, 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  say  to  the  States,  to  mimicipalities, 
to  private  industry,  and  to  private  indi- 
viduals that  the  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  take  all  of  the  benefits  of  any 
discoveries  made  in  the  course  of  carry- 
ing out  this  cooperative  program. 

I  do  not  know  what  effect  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
would  have  on  this  program,  but  I  think 
it  might  possibly  have  a  disastrous  effect. 
Certainly,  we  should  pass  the  bill  in  such 
a  form  as  will  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
the  States  and  local  subdivisions  of  the 
States  and  the  private  individuals  and 
industries  who  will  have  to  put  up  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  re- 
search. 
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Certainly,  it  would  do  no  harm  to  pass 
the  bill  in  its  present  form — and  it  is 
in  excellent  shape — and  let  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana be  studied  by  the  appropriate 
committee  to  see  what  its  effect  might 
be,  and  to  give  all  who  are  interested  in 
this  matter  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
by  the  committee  before  action  such  as 
this  is  taken.  Surely  the  greatest  de- 
liberative body  in  the  world  ought  not 
to  act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  with- 
out previous  committee  consideration 
and  without  Senators  even  having  copies 
of  the  amendment  to  read  with  their 
own  eyes  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
analysis  of  it. 

The  amendment  is  appropriate  in  the 
saline  water  bill,  because  there  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  puts  up  all  the  money. 
It  would  undoubtedly  fit  some  other 
programs  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  puts  up  all  the  money.  But  it  is 
not  only  drawn  for  a  program  which 
requires  at  least  50  percent  of  the  money 
for  research  projects  to  be  put  up  by 
States  or  local  subdivisions  of  States  or 
private  industry  or  individuals. 

Let  us  not,  in  a  moment  of  haste  and 
impatience,  jeopardize  not  only  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  which  is  very  meritorious, 
but  also  jeopardize  its  possible  efficacy 
to  perform  the  task  for  which  it  is 
designed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller]  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  point  has  been  made  here  that 
this  proposal  has  been  brought  up  on 
the  floor  by  whim  or  caprice  or  without 
study.  The  committee  had  2  days  to 
work  on  the  bill.  The  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  has  handled 
similar  bills  and  studied  the  same  pro- 
posal. The  Department  which  already 
handles  such  matters  is  already  bound 
by  the  same  language  contained  in  the 
amendment.  The  Senate  has  voted  on 
this  question  time  and  time  again.  It 
has  voted  not  to  give  away  to  a  private 
contractor  the  benefits  of  Federal  re- 
search money. 

The  Senator  made  the  point  that  cities 
and  counties  will  be  contributing  money. 
If  my  amendment  is  not  adopted,  we 
shall  be  opening  the  door  to  letting  a  city 
take  Federal  money,  do  the  research, 
find  a  way  to  clean  up  sewage  more  effec- 
tively than  at  present,  and  then  be  able 
to  deny  to  180  million  people  the  benefit 
of  that  process  for  17  long  years— deny 
it  to  the  people  who  paid  for  that  re- 
search with  their  own  money. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
we  would  let  that  happen.  I  am  re- 
minded of  Ogden  Nash's  poem  that 
"Rape  is  a  crime  unless  you  rape  the 
voters  a  million  at  a  time." 

It  is  proposed  to  give  up  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  a  private  contractor  and  per- 
mit the  contractor  to  say  to  a  little 
mayor:  "Mr.  Mayor,  I  was  your  best 
campaign  contributor.  I  put  up  half 
your  campaign  money.  _But  you  have 
the  money  around  this  contract  drawn 
up  so  that  if  I  discover  something, 
whether   it  affects  the  cleaning  up  of 
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«pwage  or  anything  else,  I  get  the  bene- 
fit of  all  of  it,  I  can  charge  the  public  a 
fortune  for  the  17  years  and  make  a 
million  dollars,  and  no  one  can  say  any- 
thing to  me  regarding  the  contract." 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DOUGLAS]  has  just  informed  me  that 
Chicago  has  developed  the  best  method 
vet  devised  for  cleaning  up  sewage,  and 
that  the  city  would  be  "tickled  pink"  if 
everyone  in  America  could  haVe  the  bene- 
fit of  that  method. 

If  Chicago  is  willing  to  do  that,  to 
make  its  discoveries  available  to  the 
world,  why  should  any  other  city  wish 
to  take  Federal  money  and  give  it  to  a 
private  contractor  who  could  deny  the 
public  the  benefit  of  it? 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long]  .  The  amendment  to  the 
amendment  will  be  disposed  of  before  the 
Long  amendment  is  voted  on. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  speak  for  approximately  1  minute. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  analyses  re- 
ferred to  in  the  bill  is  on  page  5,  lines 
3  to  10  which  provides : 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965,  and  for  each  of  the  next  three  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  $20,000,000 
per  fiscal  year  for  the  pvirpose  of  making 
grants  under  this  section.  Sums  so  appro- 
priated shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

I  especially  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  this  part: 

No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project 
In  an  amount  exceeding  5  per  centvun  of  the 
total  amoimt  authorized  by  this  section  in 
any  one  fiscal  year. 

It  will  therefore  be  a  small  amount  of 
money  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
contribute  to  each  project.  Yet,  we  are 
about  to  vote  on  an  amendment  to  dis- 
courage other  people  from  participating 
in  a  program  which  would  require  them 
to  put  up  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  the 
money  for  each  project. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  delay  Senators  any  longer  than 
is  necessary,  but  I  understand  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  wishes  to  say 
something  on  this  question  and  that  he 
is  expected  here  momentarily. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  Senators  for  holding  this  matter 
up  for  a  few  moments.  I  shall  not  now 
make  a  speech  on  the  patent  bill.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  which  is  now  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan]  had  a  bill  filed  a  year  ago.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  told  us  that  he 
would  give  hearings  on  these  bills  at  the 
last  session,  but  he  was  unable  to  do  so 
because  of  press  of  business. 

Certainly  a  patent  bill,  a  law  to  change 
the  rights  of  individual  patentees,  should 
not  be  considered  without  very  careful 
consideration  and  thoughtful  hearings. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  one  meth- 
od used  by  the  Defense  Department  with 
relation  to  the  rights  of  the  Government. 
There  is  also  one  method  used  at  NASA, 
where  many  patents  are  pending. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  no  amendment  on 
patents  to  this  bill  will  be  adopted  at  this 
time.  It  should  be  carefully  considered 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Judiciary 
which  was  appointed  last  year  to  study 
this  subject,  and  will  be  appointed  again. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  the  Long  amendment  will  be 
adopted.  It  has  been  adopted  many 
times  before.  It  is  a  necessary  safeguard 
until  the  distinguished  chairman  and  his 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Senator 
from  Ai-kansas  ^Mr.  McClellan],  re- 
ports a  bill. 

I  am  certain  he  intends  to  do  this  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  so  that  this 
matter  can  be  settled  on  an  overall  basis, 
rather  than  on  a  bill-by-bill  basis  as  has 
been  the  case  up  to  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Long].    The  yeas  and  nays 

have  been  ordered 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  one  observation.  Bills  on 
this  subject  were  before  the  Senate  in 
the  previous  year.  We  have  one  this  year 
for  general  revision  of  the  patent  law. 
It  is  being  included  along  with  other  im- 
portant proposed  legislation. 

In  the  previous  year,  of  course,  as  all 
Senators  remember,  we  fovmd  it  difficult 
to  hold  committee  hearings  because  of 
the  long  debate  which  occurred  on  the 
civil  rights  bill,  at  which  time  we  were 
unable  to  hold  hearings. 

The  bills  have  been  reintroduced  this 
year,  and  we  expect  to  hold  hearings 
and  hope  to  report  some  well-recom- 
mended legislation. 

I  cannot  give  anyone  assurance  as  to 
what  that  proposed  legislation  will  be, 
or  as  to  what  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
will  contain.  This  year,  however,  we 
hope  to  hold  hearings  and  to  report  a 
bill  covering  not  only  this  aspect  of  re- 
forms in  the  patent  laws,  but  also  other 
important  aspects. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long].     On  this  question  the 


yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  armounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Aikansas  [Mr.  Pctl- 
BRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  LMr.  Magnuson]  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govern]  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  New  York  LMr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruend^g],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coff] ,  and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan], 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  "tMr.  Pear- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  50, 
nays  28,  as  follows: 

[No.  8  Leg.] 

YEAS — 50 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bass 

Bayh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Church 

Clark 

Dodd 

Douglas 

EUender 

Fong 

Gore 

Harris 


Aiken 

Bennett 

Boggs 


Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hill 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Mondale 

Montoya 

NAYS— 28 


Morse 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

PeU 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Symington 

Tydlngs 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yar  borough 

Young,  Ohio 


Case 
Cooper 

Cotton 


Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 
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Scott 
Simpson 
Smith 
Tower 
Young.  N.  Dak 


Ervln  Kuchel 

Faniiln  McClellan 

Hlckenlooper  Miller 

Holland  Morton 

Hruska  Mundt 

Javlis  Murphy 

Jordan,  N.C.  Saltonstall 

NOT  VOTING— 22 

Allott  Kennedy,  N.Y.    Ribicoff 

Byrd,  Va.  Magnuson  Russell 

Carlson  McGovern  Smathers 

Eastland  Metcalf  Talmadge 

Fulbright  Monroney  ^      Thurmond 

Gruenlng  Moss  Williams,  Del. 

Johnston  Pearson 
Jordan. Idaho     Prouty 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  coUeagxie  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy!,  I  send  to  the 
desk  amendment  No.  4,  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESroENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  not  read,  but  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  beginning  with  line  11.  strike 
out  all  through  line  17.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
the  section  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  herein  redesignated  as  section 
8  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•••(b)   Federal    grants   under   this   section 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  limitations: 
(1)   No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project 
pursuant  to  this  section  unless  such  project 
shall  have  been  approved  by  the  appropriate 
State  water  pollution  control  agency  or  agen- 
cies and  by  the  Secretary  and  unless  such 
project  is  included  in  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram developed  pursuant  to  this  Act;  (2)  no 
grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project  in  an 
amount  exceeding  30  per  centum  of  the  esti- 
mated reasonable  cost  thereof  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary:  Provided,  That  the  grantee 
agrees  to  pay  the  remaining  cost:   Pioi-ided 
further.  That  in  the  case  of  a  project  which 
will  serve  more  than  one  municipality  the 
Secretary   shall,    on   such   basis   as   he   de- 
termines   to    be    reasonable    and    equitable, 
allocate  to  each  municipality  to  be  served 
by  such  project  its  share  of  the  estimated 
reasonable  cost  of  such  project,   and   shall 
then  apply  the  limitation  provided  In  this 
clause  (2)   to  each  such  share  as  if  It  were 
a  separate  project  to  determine  the  maximum 
amount  of  any  grant  which  could  be  made 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  each  such 
share;    (3)    no  grant  shall  be  made  for  any 
project    under    this    section    until    the    ap- 
plicant has  made  provision  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary   for  assuring  proper  and   efficient 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  treatment 
works  after  completion  of  the  constinaction 
thereof:  and  (4)  no  grant  shall  be  made  for 
any  project  under  this  section  unless  such 
project  is  in  conformity  with  the  State  water 
pollution  control  plan  submitted  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  7  and  has  been  cer- 
tified by  the  State  water  pollution  control 
agency  (A)  as  entitled  to  priority  over  other 
eligible  projects  on  the  basis  of  financial  as 
well  as  water  pollution  control  needs,  or  (B) 
for  reimbursement  pursuant   to  subsection 

(C). 

•'•(c)  In  determining  the  desirability  of 
projects  for  treatment  works  and  of  approv- 
ing Federal  financial  aid  in  connection  there- 
with,   consideration   shall    be   given    by   the 


Secretary  to  the  public  benefits  to  be  derived 

by   the   construction    and    the   propriety   of 
Federal  aid  In  such  construction,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  ultimate  cost  of  constructing  and 
maintaining  the  works  to  the  public  Interest 
and  to  the  public  necessity  for  the  works, 
and  the  adequacy  of  the  provisions  made  or 
proposed  by  the  applicant  for  such  Federal 
financial  aid  for  assuring  proper  and  eflScient 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  treatment 
works  after  completion  of  the  construction 
thereof.     The  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection    (d)    for  any  fiscal   year  shall  be 
allotted  by  the  Secretary  from  time  to  time. 
In  accordance  with  regulations,  as  follows: 
( 1 )  50  per  centum  of  such  sums  in  the  ratio 
that  the  population  of  each  State  bears  to 
the  population  of  all  the  States,  and  (2)  50 
per  centum  of  such  sums  in  the  ratio  that 
the  urban  population  of  each  State  bears  to 
the    urban    population    of    all    the    States. 
Sums  allotted  to  a  State  tinder  the  preced- 
ing sentence  which  are  not  obligated  within 
six  months  following  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  they  were  allotted  because  of 
a  lack  of  projects  which  have  been  approved 
by  the  State  water  pollution  control  agency 
under  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section  and 
certified  under  subsection  (b)  (4)  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  reallotted  by  the  Secretary,  on 
such  basis  as  he  determines  to  be  reasonable 
and  equluible  and  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  him.  to  States  hav- 
ing projects  approved  under  this  section  for 
which  grants  have  not  been  made  because  of 
lack    of    funds:     Provided,    however.    That 
whenever  a  State  has  funds  subject  to  re- 
allocation and  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
need  for  a  project  In  a  community  in  such 
State  is  due  in  part  to  any  Federal  institu- 
tion or  Federal  construction  activity,  he  may, 
prior   to   such   reallocation,   make   an   addi- 
tional   grant   with   respect   to   such    project 
which  will  in  his  Judgment  reflect  an  equita- 
ble contribution  for  the  need  caused  by  such 
Federal    institution    or    activity.     Any    sum 
made  available  to  a  Stat*  by  reallotment  un- 
der the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  any  funds  otherwise  allotted  to  such 
State  under  this  Act.     The  allotments  of  a 
State  under  the  second  and  third  sentences 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  available,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
for  payments  with  respect  to  projects  in  such 
State  which  have  been  approved  under  this 
section,  except  that  in  the  case  of  any  proj- 
ect constructed  in  such  State  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1964  which  meets  the  requirements  for  as- 
sistance   under    this   section   but   was   con- 
structed without  such  assistance,  such  allot- 
ments shall  also  be  available  for  payments  In 
reimbursement  of  State  or  local  funds  used 
for  such  project  to  the  extent  that  assist- 
ance could  have  been  provided  under  this 
section  If  such  project  had  been  approved 
pursuant  to  this  section  and  funds  available. 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  population,  in- 
cluding   tu-ban    population,   shall   be   deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  latest  decennial 
census  for  which  figures  are  available,  as  cer- 
tified by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce." 

"(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  8  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  colon  preceding 
the  word  'Provided'  and  all  after  such  colon 
to  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  subsection." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  Sena- 
tors will  give  me  their  attention  for  a 
moment,  I  shall  explain  the  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would: 
First.  Eliminate  the  existing  limita- 
tion of  $600,000  for  a  single  project  or 
$2.4  million  for  a  joint  project  involving 
several  communities  on  grants  for  con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  facilities. 
It  would  also  authorize  an  across-the- 
board  Federal  contribution  of  30  percent 
of  the  cost  of  constructing  these  facili- 
ties. 


Second.  Eliminate    the    existing   re 
quirement  that  half  of  all  construction 
grant  funds  be  used  for  municipalities 
of  125,000  people  or  less. 

Thu-d.  Establish  a  more  meaningful 
standard  for  the  allocation  of  funds  for 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  facili- 
ties in  urban  areas  of  need.  The 
amendment  would  set  up  a  standard 
based  on  the  ratio  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion in  one  State  to  the  urban  population 
in  all  States,  replacing  the  existing  cri- 
terion based  on  per  capita  income 
Such  a  standard  would  bring  about  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  funds  to 
highly  populated  areas  where  major  wa- 
ter pollution  problems  exist. 

Fourth.  Authorize  the  Federal  Grov- 
ernment  to  subsequently  reimburse 
States  and  municipalities  that  have  spent 
their  own  funds  for  treatment  facilities 
when  a  Federal  construction  grant, 
which  has  been  approved,  cannot  be  im- 
mediately allocated  because  of  inade- 
quate Federal  funds. 

I  point  out  that  this  proposed  new  al- 
location standard  is  different  from  the 
present  law.  which  makes  50  percent 
available  on  the  basis  of  population  ratio 
and  50  percent  available  on  the  per  cap- 
ita income  ratio. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  for  making 
these  proposals  is  as  follows: 

The  primary  problems  in  water  pollu- 
tion in  the  United  States  are  in  areas  of 
large  concentrations  of  people.  I  under- 
stand the  normal  feeling  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  favoring  the  small  places 
and  the  places  of  sparser  population. 
But  unfortunately  that  it  not  where  the 
major  problems  reside.  As  the  dangers 
of  pollution  exist  far  more  pressingly  in 
centers  of  population  than  they  do  in 
the  less  populated  areas,  it  seems  most 
ill  advised — and  experience  has  demon- 
strated it — to  require  mandatorily  in  the 
law,  first,  a  distribution  of  the  funds 
which  does  not  bear  a  relation  to  the 
concentration  of  the  problem  and  the 
need  for  Federal  assistance,  and  second- 
ly dollar  limitations  on  individual  proj- 
ects which  limitations  inhibit  some  of 
the  largest  and  most  meaningful  proj- 
ects that  could  be  undertaken  in  the 
United  States. 

For  example,  my  State  of  New  York  is 
prepared  to  undertake  a  SI  billion  pro- 
gram, provided  that  certain  limitations 
are  removed,  so  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  contribute  a  straight  30 
percent  share,  which  in  round  figures 
would  be  approximately  $513  million. 

Therefore  the  amendment  would  be  a 
meaningful  contribution  to  the  overall 
results  which  this  bill,  if  enacted,  could 
bring  about.  Yet  efforts  like  New  York's 
and  those  of  many  other  States  are  in- 
hibited by  the  restrictions  which  are  im- 
posed by  the  dollar  limitations  incorpo- 
rated in  the  existing  Federal  law,  and 
which  prevent  these  States  from  shoot- 
ing at  the  target,  which  is  where  the 
water  is  polluted;  namely,  in  heavily  pop- 
ulated areas. 

A  single  pollution  control  project  in 
the  city  of  New  York  has  cost  $87.6  mil- 
lion. So  we  carmot  even  begin  to  think 
about  meaningful  attacks  on  the  prob- 
lem within  the  limitations  of  the  present 
law. 
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However  we  may  feel — and,  as  I  have 
cold  I  know  the  normal  feeling  which 
Knerally  obtains;  some  Senators  wish 
^  be  sure  that  the  smaller  communities 
eet  their  share— the  fact  is  that  on  this 
question  we  would  not  be  hitting  at  the 
(wmplete  problem. 

I  support  the  increase  of  the  dollar  lim- 
itations in  this  bill.  But  more  can  be 
done.  Governor  Rockefeller  has  pointed 
out  the  enormous  scale  of  works  which 
can  be  undertaken  in  our  State  if  we  are 
enabled  to  do  it  by  a  law  which  really 
directs  itself  at  the  fundamental  target 
which  is  involved. 

I  realize  that  the  proposal  represents 
a  very  major  and  a  very  important  ori- 
entation of  the  impact  of  the  bill.  So 
I  have  discussed  the  subject  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  and  I  hope  very  much  that  he  will 
give  us  assurances  that  the  subject  will 
have  the  kind  of  detailed  and  earnest 
consideration  and  hearings  by  his  sub- 
committee, within  a  veiT  short  time, 
which  this  matter  desei-ves,  now  that  we 
have  brought  the  matter  so  sharply  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the 
counti-y. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  speak- 
ing for  myself,  and  I  believe  for  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  on 
both  sides,  we  have  assigned  to  the  prob- 
lem which  the  Senator  has  raised  the 
highest  possible  priority.  We  intend  to 
hold  hearings  during  this  session,  and 
early  enough  so  that  we  can  get  into 
thorough  hearings  on  the  question  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  limitation  on  individual 
projects,  on  the  allocations  to  the  States, 
and  on  the  overall  authorization.  What 
we  are  talking  about,  as  I  understand  the 
Senator,  is  not  only  the  question  of  how 
the  present  pie  shall  be  divided,  but  how 
can  we  get  a  bigger  pie  to  assure  that 
"we  deal  with  the  whole  problem  ade- 
quately. 

The  problems  include  not  only  those 
stated  by  the  Senator,  toward  which  I 
have  the  utmost  sympathy,  but  also  the 
problems  related  to  the  smaller  com- 
munities in  the  cost  of  the  projects.  For 
example,  sewers  are  not  eligible  at  all. 
Many  times  the  cost  of  sewers  is  greater 
than  the  cost  of  the  sewage  treatment 
plant  itself.  The  whole  question  of  Fed- 
eral aid  in  dealing  with  this  problem 
financially  is  pertinent.  I  assure  the 
Senator  that  I  share  with  him  the  pro- 
priety and  urgency  that  he  has,  and  will 
press  for  early  meetings.  And  I  believe 
I  am  in  a  position  to  assure  him  that  we 
will  have  such  prompt  hearings. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  there  any  inhibition— 
sometimes  it  is  a  kind  of  unwritten  rule 
which  is  understood — that  the  pending 
legislation  (S.  4)  is  the  only  legislation 
that  there  will  be  in  the  anti-water- 
pollution  field  at  the  present  session?  Do 
we  face  any  such  inhibition,  or  is  the 
committee  virtually  free  to  do  whatever 
it,  in  its  best  judgment,  deems  desirable 
to  be  done  with  respect  to  this  important 
program,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
we  are  now  about  to  enact  a  set  of 
amendments  to  the  existing  water  pollu- 
tion control  law? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  cannot,  of  course, 
speak  for  the  attitude  of  the  other  body 
or  even  the  administration.  The  Senator 
understands  that.     But  so  far  as  the 


committee  is  concerned,  the  question  is 
one  of  the  highest  priority.  When  we 
began  hearings  on  S.  649,  the  present  fis- 
cal authorization  was  only  2  years  old. 
So  we  had  not  had  the  experience  to 
justify  attempting  that  problem  when 
we  began. 

The  bill  (S.  4)  is  merely  a  reintroduc- 
tion  of  S.  649  in  the  form  that  it  took. 

We  are  now  in  the  4th  year  of  that  pro- 
gram. I  think  it  is  time  that  we  should 
get  into  the  questions  which  the  Senator 
has  raised.  As  the  Senator  knows,  we 
have  progressively  increased  the  ceilings 
from  $50,000  in  the  original  bill  to 
$600,000  in  the  1961  amendments,  and 
to  $1  million  in  S.  4.  Ten  percent  incen- 
tive for  metropolitan  areas  would  give  an 
effective  ceiling  of  $1.1  million,  and  on 
combined  projects,  $1.4  million.  So  I  be- 
lieve we  have  made  a  gesture  in  S.  4  that 
should  give  relief. 

For  example,  in  New  York,  the  increase 
of  $600,000  to  the  $1  miUion  limit  would 
have  brought  17  of  New  York's  projects 
up  to  the  30  percent  ceiling  if  those  ceil- 
ings had  been  in  effect  when  application 
was  made  for  assistance  for  those 
projects.  So  this  has  a  meaningful  rela- 
tionship; but  I  believe  we  must  open  up 
the  whole  question  and  come  forth  mth 
a  meaningful  answer.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  of  my  cooperation. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine.  As  it  is  very  clear  to  me 
that  this  is  an  effective  way  to  resolve 
the  question  in  terms  of  getting  the  most 
mileage  for  the  problems  which  our  State 
has,  on  the  basis  of  these  assurances 
which  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  so 
graciously  given  us,  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  withdraw  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  do. 


THE  BALANCE-OF- PAYMENTS 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  for  several 
years,  responsible  Government  officials. 
Members  of  Congress,  bankers,  and  busi- 
ness leaders  have  been  concerned  about 
our  apparent  inability,  if  not  unwilling- 
ness, to  solve  our  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

Some  have  feared  that  American  in- 
dustry was  no  longer  able  to  compete  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  and  have 
talked  and  acted  as  though  U.S.  com- 
modities had,  as  it  was  so  often  put, 
"priced  themselves  out  of  world  mar- 
kets." This,  of  course,  has  always  been 
sheer  nonsense,  and  I,  for  one,  have  al- 
ways said  so. 

We  have  continued  to  have,  and  still 
have,  a  substantial  surplus  of  exports 
over  imports.  Indeed,  we  are  the  only 
industrialized  nation  able  to  make  this 
boast,  if  boasting  it  is. 

For  reasons  of  national  security,  we 
have  continued  a  foreign-aid  program. 
This  necessarily  contributes  to  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem.  We  cannot 
solely  on  that  account,  terminate  foreign 
aid. 

Our  military  commitments  around  the 
world  have  added  to  our  woes.  Here,  too, 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  exist — or  at 


least  are  adjudged  to  exist  by  those  who 
make  policy  in  this  area — for  continuing 
to  back  our  global  responsibilities  with 
reasonable  military  commitments.  We 
can  hardly  do  otherwise  so  long  as  the 
responsibilities  are  assumed. 

Tourist  expenditures,  also,  have  added 
to  the  outflow  of  dollars  and  gold.  We 
have  placed  restrictions  on  the  amount 
of  duty-free  purchases  our  people  can 
make  abroad,  but  have  not  felt  it  in  keep- 
ing with  our  philosophy  of  individual 
freedom  of  movement  to  impo.se  bars  to 
travel  abroad. 

The  area,  then,  which  remains  trouble- 
some, and  about  which  we  can  do  some- 
thing without  damage  to  ourselves  or  to 
our  friends  abroad,  is  the  outflow  of  pri- 
vate captital. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  1964  would  see 
a  dramatic  improvement  in  the  balance 
of  payments.  That  improvement  appar- 
ently did  not  take  place  to  the  degree  ex- 
pected. Our  deficit  was  reduced  from 
about  $3.3  bilUon  on  regular  transactions 
in  1963  to  about  $2.5  billion  in  1964. 

But  in  the  troublesome  area  of  private 
capital  flows,  there  was  a  serious  worsen- 
ing. 

The  official  figures  are  not  yet  pub- 
lished, but  from  presently  available  in- 
formation it  would  appear  that  the  total 
outflow  of  private  capital  actually  in- 
creased from  some  $4.3  billion  in  1963 
to  approximately  $6  billion  in  1964.  And 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1964  approached 
disastrous  proportions. 

Last  year  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Interest  Equalization  Tax  Act  which  was 
designed  to  slow  down  to  bearable  pro- 
portions the  outflow  of  capital.  But  two 
large  loopholes  were  purposely  left  in 
the  act.  I  refer  to  the  exemption  for 
Canadian  transactions  and  the  exemp- 
tion for  bank  loans. 

I  fought  hard  to  close  off  the  loophole 
for  bank  loans.  I  foresaw,  as  all  Senators 
who  gave  serious  thought  to  this  matter 
in  the  light  of  ordinary  human  acquisi- 
tiveness surely  also  must  have  foreseen, 
that  many  securities  transactions  would 
be  shifted  to  bank  loans. 

Here  again,  statistics  will  bear  this  out. 
Although  the  figures  are  not  yet  fully 
analyzed,  I  think  they  will  show  that 
long-term  loans  by  banks  to  foreigners 
increased  from  some  $585  million  in  1963 
to  over  $1  billion  in  1964. 

To  those  who  felt — and  I  include  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon — 
that  the  banks  would  "play  ball,"  I  must 
say  that  human  nature  has  once  again 
prevailed. 

The  only  way  to  bring  the  big  banks 
into  conformity  with  the  national  inter- 
est in  this  regard  is  to  require  it  by  law. 

Fortunately,  the  Congress  did  last  year 
adopt  an  amendment  to  the  Interest 
Equalization  Tax  Act,  which  I  offered, 
which  vested  in  the  President  standby 
authority  to  invoke  the  terms  of  the  act 
so  as  to  apply  them  to  certain  bank 
loans. 

The  time  has  now  come — indeed  it  is 
long  overdue — to  invoke  this  standby 
authority.  Congress  granted  this  au- 
thority for  use  in  case  it  should  be 
needed.  I  call  on  the  President  to  do  this 
without  further  delay. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  long  ago  in- 
veighed against  crucifying  mankind  upon 
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a  cross  of  gold.  I  say  that  we  must  not 
sacrifice  our  entire  domestic  economy  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few  international  bank- 
ers and  "hot  money"  artists,  w'ho  put 
personal  and  corporate  gain  above  the 
common  good. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  President 
will  immediately  call  into  play  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Interest  Equalization  Tax 
Act  as  it  applies  to  bank  loans  to  foreign- 
ers. I  understand  that  such  a  course  of 
action  is  now  under  consideration.  I 
hope  so.  and  I  hope  the  action  will  be 
taken  quickly. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  ser\e  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  can  say  that 
what  he  has  narrated  is  the  absolute 
truth.  He  has  pointed  out  the  danger 
that  the  interest-equalization  tax  on 
foreign  bonds  could  be  circumvented  by 
short-time  loans  and  long-time  loans  to 
banks  in  foreign  countries,  which  would 
then  make  the  loans.  He  stressed  this 
point  accurately  and  fully.  He  made  a 
magnificent  fight  for  it.  I  was  happy  to 
play  a  minor  part  in  supporting  him.  I 
regret  that  the  proposal  was  not  adopted. 
Mr.  GORE.  It  was  adopted. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Not  as  a  mandatory 
feature,  but  as  a  standby  power.  I.  too, 
hope  that  these  powers  and  responsibili- 
ties may  be  assumed  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
and  able  friend  for  his  most  generous  re- 
marks. I  am  proud  that  the  Senate  fore- 
saw this  danger  and  acted.  Fortunately, 
the  House,  in  conference,  was  persuaded 
to  agree  with  the  Senate,  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  the  bill.  The  act  is  now 
available  to  the  United  States  as  a  weap- 
on in  times  of  international  economic 
emergency.  I  believe  and  hope  that  it 
will  now  be  used. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
share  the  pride  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  that  we  have  the  largest 
balance  of  trade  of  any  nation  in  the 
world.  I  believe  that  last  year  it  amount- 
ed to  $6  billion. 

Unfortunately,  I  do  not  share  his  con- 
clusions that  none  of  the  money  that  we 
loaned  abroad  came  back  to  us  and  was 
for  our  good.  How  did  nations  abroad 
buy  $6  billion  worth  of  goods  from  us 
more  than  they  sold  to  us,  if  we  did  not 
lend  them  any  money? 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator's  commit- 
tee will  go  into  that.  The  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  will  have  its 
hands  full  with  another  phase  of  the 
balance-of -payments  problem.  We  shall 
apply  what  I  call  an  aspirin  tablet  to  sort 
of  ease  the  pain  and  take  off  part  of  the 
gold  coverage. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  wants  to  take  it 
all  off.  But  the  disease  will  still  be  there, 
because  we  are  sending  abroad  in  for- 
eign aid,  military  expenditures,  and 
what  not,  more  dollars  than  we  are  get- 
ting back  in  goods. 

But  when  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see starts  his  hearings  to  cut  off  all  of 
these  loans,  he  will  receive  testimony 


from  at  least  one  big  New  York  bank  that 
between  80  and  90  percent  of  those  loans 
to  foreigners  has  come  back  to  us  in 
orders  for  goods. 

We  must  figure  out  how  much  we  are 
going  to  cut  the  trade.  We  cannot  have 
it  both  ways.  We  cannot  vote  a  $6  bil- 
lion surplus  in  what  they  are  buying  from 
us  and  then  cut  off  what  they  are  going 
to  buy  with. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  may  have 
misunderstood  my  remarks. 

I  was  not  in  any  sense  referring  to 
loans  by  the  Export -Import  Bank.  I  was 
in  no  sense  referring  to  that  category 
of  loans.  I  am  referring  to  investment 
of  capital  abroad,  which  is  accomplished 
through  commercial  bank  loans.  The 
problem  was  thoroughly  debated  a  year 
ago.  Fortunately.  Congress  acted.  I  am 
only  asking  now  that  the  President  in- 
voke the  standby  authority  which  Con- 
gress has  ah-eady  vested  in  him  to  meet 
the  kind  of  situation  that  now  prevails. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  was  referring  to 
the  commercial  loans,  not  the  loans  to 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  The  com- 
mercial loans  are  coming  back  to  us.  I 
know  of  at  least  one  big  bank  in  New 
York  that  claims  that  a  large  percentage 
of  those  loans  has  come  back  to  us  in 
orders  for  goods. 

Ml-.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  not  talked  with 
representatives  of  a  big  bank  in  New 
York.  But  I  do  know  that  the  provision 
which  I  offered  last  year,  which  the  Sen- 
ate agreed  to.  which  Congress  adopted, 
which  the  President  signed  into  law,  and 
which  I  now  ask  him  to  invoke,  provided 
a  specific  exemption  to  export-related 
loans,  so  that  my  distinguished  friend 
has  misconstrued  the  situation. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  We  cannot  settle 
it  tonight.  Really,  it  did  not  have  any 
urgent  place  in  the  discussion  of  this 
matter. 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  be  brief.  To  ask  Sena- 
tors to  restrain  themselves  and  then  to 
drop  a  bomb  on  the  floor  and  ask  them 
to  let  it  lie  because  it  is  too  late  in  the 
day  is  asking  too  much.  The  Senator 
has  referred  to  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  immediately 
invoking  the  powers  of  the  Gore  amend- 
ment. 

I  say  the  President  would  be  unwise 
and  it  would  be  mischievous  on  the 
American  economy  to  do  so  without  at 
least  having  hearings  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  This  country  is  a  great 
giant,  which  sustains  the  world's  econ- 
omy. Fifty  percent  of  the  world's  pro- 
ductive capacity  is  here.  When  a  rope 
is  tied  on  a  giant,  he  is  going  to  burst  out 
in  another  direction.  If  too  much  pres- 
sure is  put  on  him,  he  will  break  through 
and  take  the  roof  with  him. 

I  hope  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  will  stop,  look,  and  listen 
before  they  jump  on  this  one. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield,  so  that 
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there  may  be  a  third  reading  of  the  pend- 
ing bill,  on  the  way  to  final  passage? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  i  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  for 
the  purpose  of  third  reading,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 


WATER  QUALITY  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  S.  4,  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  to  establish  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  to  pro- 
vide grants  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, to  increase  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  municipal  sewage  treatment 
works,  to  authorize  the  establishing  of 
standards  of  water  quality  to  aid  in  pre- 
venting, controlling,  and  abating  pollu- 
tion of  interstate  waters,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  offered,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  a  third 
time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  past  20  min- 
utes make  it  abundantly  clear  that  we 
need  a  more  rigorous  rule  of  germane- 
ness in  this  Chamber  than  at  present. 
Many  Senators  are  sitting  around,  wait- 
ing to  go  home.  I  have  already  missed 
two  airplanes,  and  I  am  about  to  miss  a 
third  plane.  The  entire  matter  that  has 
been  under  discussion  has  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Maine  a  question  which  is  pertinent  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  should  be  glad  to 
answer  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  knows  that 
one  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  was  Mr.  James 
Wright,  executive  director  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Commission.  Mr. 
Wright  requested  the  committee  to  in- 
sert a  provision  in  the  bill  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  was  not  authorized 
to  promulgate  standards  applicable  with- 
in a  river  basin  which  is  under  the  juris- 
diction of  a  Federal-interstate  agency 
created  by  a  compact  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  signatory  party  and  vested 
with  the  authority  to  set  and  enforce 
water  quality  standards  for  such  basin. 
The  proposed  amendment  appears  on 
page  90  of  the  hearings.  Mr.  Wright 
gave  four  rather  cogent  reasons  as  to  why 
that  amendment  should  be  adopted. 
The  committee,  in  its  wisdom,  declined 
to  adopt  that  amendment.  However,  in 
the  report — and  it  appears  on  page  10 — 
the  statement  is  made : 

Where  the  Congress  has  established  multi- 
State  compacts  such  as  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  compact  with  authority  to  establish 
standards  of  water  quality  it  is  not  the  In- 
tent of  the  committee  that  the  Secretary's 
authority  supplant  that  of  the  compact  com- 
mission. Rather  the  authority  in  this  meas- 
ure to  set  standards  should  be  held  In  re- 
serve, for  use  only  if  the  commission  fails 
in  its  responsibilities. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Maine  whether 
it  is  not  clear,  and  can  we  not  make  it 
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rlear  as  a  matter  of  legislative  history, 
that  the  Interstate-Federal  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission,  created  pursu- 
ant to  an  interstate  compact,  in  which 
the  four  States  of  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware  joined, 
is  free  under  this  act,  as  it  was  before, 
to  move  ahead  with  all  the  authority 
given  it  by  the  interstate  compact,  to  set 
its  own  standards? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.     The  Senator  is  cor- 

rpct 

Mr.  CLARK.  May  I  ask  also  whether 
the  only  way  in  which  the  bill  would  af- 
fect that  authority  would  be  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission  was  derelict  in  its  du- 
ties in  setting  standards,  then  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
could,  under  this  bill,  move  in  and  set  his 
own  standards? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Commission  serves  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  of  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrmient.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  would  take  any  exception  to  my 
comment  that  it  would  be  an  unusual 
case  in  which  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  intervene 
to  supersede  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, representing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, or  an  interstate  commission, 
unless  the  State  members  of  that  com- 
mission had  gone  against  the  strong  de- 
sires of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  com- 
ment. I  think  it  would  be  useful  also  for 
me  to  say  that  throughout  S.  4,  as  in  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
there  is  a  clear  intention  that  primary 
responsibiUty  for  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem shall  rest  at  the  State  and  local  level, 
and  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
provide  incentive,  proper  safeguards,  and 
protection,  and  to  stimulate  action  in  this 
field,  so  that  agencies,  like  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Agency,  are  clearly  vested 
with  the  primary  and  fixed  responsibil- 
ity of  exercising  initiative  in  this  field. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  intention  to  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, acting  through  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  super- 
sede the  existing  State  and  Federal 
agency,  created  by  Congress. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     No. 


outflow  of  capital.  In  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1964  it  reached  dangerous  proportions, 
if  not  disastrous  proportions. 

I  believe  that  it  is  as  much  a  duty  of  a 
Senator  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  this  problem  as  it  is  for  the  senior 
Senator  from  Permsylvania  to  catch  a 
plane  to  some  place  at  5 :  30. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  when 
the  time  has  come  that  a  Senator  cannot 
use  5  minutes  to  call  attention  to  a  prob- 
lem as  serious  as  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem,  which  threatens  our  very 
position  in  international  economics  and 
the  well-being  of  our  domestic  economy, 
without  having  one  of  his  friends  level 
a  barb  at  him,  then  I  say  it  Is  time  for 
the  Senator  who  so  deports  himself  to 
catch  his  plane  or  train. 


THE  BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield.  I  have  the  floor, 
but  I  think  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
wants  to  take  exception  to  what  I  said. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania himself  spoke  out  of  context  in 
the  current  debate,  by  making  reference 
to  Senate  nUes  by  way  of  leveling  a  criti- 
cism at  the  senior  Senator  from  Termes- 
see,  I  do  ask  him  to  yield  very  briefly. 

It  so  happens  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  thinks  there  are  few 
problems  which  face  the  country  and 
Congress  that  are  of  greater  importance 
than  the  balance  of  payments  and  the 

1«.      _ 


WATER  QUALITY  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  4,  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
to  establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  to  provide 
grants  for  research  and  development,  to 
increase  grants  for  construction  of 
municipal  sewage  treatment  works,  to 
authorize  the  establishing  of  standards 
of  water  quality  to  aid  in  preventing, 
controlling,  and  abating  pollution  of  in- 
terstate waters,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  I  know  practically  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  desires  to  vote 
and  go  home,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  pose  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  concerning  the  thoughts  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

I  am  sure  the  Senators  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Virginia  and  all  the  States  in 
the  Ohio  River  sanitation  compact  are 
interested  in  what  the  answer  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  will  be  to  my  ques- 
tion. The  signatories  to  the  Ohio  River 
sanitation  compact  are  all  of  the  States 
in  the  Ohio  River  Basin.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  also  a  signatory.  That  sani- 
tation compact  has  done  an  extraor- 
dinary job  in  eliminating  pollution  in 
the  basin. 

Following  the  thought  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  Permsylvania,  my 
question  is.  Will  the  Ohio  Valley  sanita- 
tion compact  be  permitted  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  elimination  of  the  prob- 
lem that  is  involved  in  the  bill  pending 
before  the  Senate  without  interruption 
from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  except  when  the  compact 
signatories  fail  to  perform  their  duty? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  my  imder- 
standing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  is  the  answer  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine  to  my  question 
identical  with  the  answer  given  to  the 
Senator  from  Permsylvania? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  only  reservation  I 
make  is  that  I  do  not  know  the  charter 
of  the  Ohio  River  Basin  compact,  but 
if  the  situation  is  the  same,  the  answer 
je  tvip  s&mG 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  assiune.  considering 
the  States  involved,  the  purpose  is  the 
same — to  create  an  agency  dealing  with 


waters  that  cross  State  lines.  It  is  that 
individual  States  having  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  waters  that  are  beyond  the 
State  lines  may  create  a  regional  com- 
pact. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.   Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Health  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska sent  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated 
January  20,  1965,  addressed  to  the  Hon- 
orable Edmund  S.  Muskie,  chairman  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution,  and  signed  by  Dr.  E.  A. 
Rogers,  director  of  health,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  board  is  unanimously 
opposed  to  S.  4. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  inserted  at  the  conclusion  of  my 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  intention  to  vote  against  this  bill, 
not  only  for  the  reasons  expressed  so  well 
in  the  letter,  but  also  because  of  the  fact 
that   the   Cooper   amendment  was   re- 
jected by  the  Senate,  which  is  highly  es- 
sential to  a  meaningful  and  wise  bill. 
State  of  Nebraska, 
Department  of  Health, 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  January  20, 1965. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution.  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie:  Infornaation  has 
been  submitted  to  iis  that  you  and  several 
of  your  associates  have  introduced  a  water 
pollution  bill  identified  as  S.  4.  slmUar  to  the 
bill  S.  649  of  the  last  Congress. 

The  water  pollution  control  program  in 
Nebraska  is  proceeding  at  a  favorable  rate, 
and  is  meeting  current  conditions  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  water  users  and  those 
persons  who  are  abating  pollution  by  the 
construction  of  waste  water  treating  plants 
to  serve  municipal  and  Industrial  wastes.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  approximately  30 
sewer  outlets  that  are  discharging  into  Ne- 
braska waters  without  treatment,  and  we 
have  assurance  from  the  municipal  officials 
of  these  communities  that  they  will  attempt 
to  meet  our  target  date  of  July  1.  1966,  at 
which  time  all  wastes  will  be  treated. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  enjoyed  a  pleas- 
ant relationship  with  industry  in  the  treat- 
ment of  their  wastes  to  such  degree  that  no 
major  source  of  industrial  waste  Is  now  being 
discharged  without  treatment. 

We  are,  therefore,  fearful  of  any  changes 
to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
that  will  change  the  program  that  is  so  well 
known  to  Nebraska  citizens,  and  that  is 
progressing  In  a  satisfactory  manner. 

We  are  especially  concerned  over  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  which  will  administer  com- 
prehensive programs,  interstate  cooperation 
and  uniform  laws,  enforcement  measures,  and 
pollution  from  Federal  installations.  We 
realize  that  these  are  all  Important  sections 
of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  but  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  progress  that  we 
have  made  in  the  last  several  years  Is  justifi- 
cation for  maintaining  the  current  program, 
and  that  any  changes  will,  of  course,  create 
new  methods  of  administration,  a  loss  of 
communication  between  the  various  munic- 
ipalities. Industries,  and  State  and  Federal 
regulatory  agencies,  and  even  set  up  different 
means  of  procedures,  all  of  which  will  tend 
to  delay  the  ultimate  goal  of  stream  pollu- 
tion abatement. 

The  Nebraska  Water  Pollution  Control 
Coimcll  has  adopted  water  quality  stand- 
ards, a  copy  of  which   Is  enclosed.     These 
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standards  are  being  used  continuously,  are 
accepted,  and,  again,  we  are  fearful  that  If 
Federal  water  quakty  standards  are  set  up 
which  might  be  Inconsistent  with  our  State 
standards,  a  delay  during  debate  and  ex- 
planation will  ensue. 

The  Nebraska  State  Board  of  Health,  at  Its 
January  18  meeting,  considered  the  new 
water  pollution  bill  and  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  operations  of  Public  Law  660,  with 
its  amendments,  has  been  a  great  benefit  to 
Nebraska  citizens  in  the  various  details  of 
administration,  especially  the  Federal  grants 
to  municipalities. 

The  board  is  unanimously  opposed  to  the 
creation  of  a  new  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  and  the  preparation 
and  adoption  of  regulations  on  standards  of 
water  quality,  interstate  streams,  or  portions 
thereof. 

Yours  truly, 

E.  A.  Rogers,  M.D.,  M.P.H., 

Director  of  Health, 
Secretary  to  the  Board. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  no 
Member  of  this  body  is  more  interested 
in  clear  water,  either  from  the  stand- 
point of  health  or  recreation,  than  is  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  No  one  has  been 
more  active  in  that  field.  Over  40  years 
ago  I  organized  an  anti-water-pollution 
commission  to  try  to  clean  up  the  streams 
in  the  State,  but  I  think  this  effort 
should  be  controlled  by  the  States.  I 
supported  the  Ohio  Valley  Compact,  but 
that  was  under  our  control.  I  have  sup- 
ported research.  I  would  gladly  vote  for 
the  bill  if  it  provided  for  research  and 
for  advice  of  Federal  officials,  but  I  would 
not  want  them  to  be  able  to  put  a  small 
town  out  of  "business"  because  it  had  a 
papermill  located  there  or  because  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  what  they  were 
doing.  If  we  had  adopted  the  Tower 
amendment.  Federal  ofiBcials  could  give 
research  and  advice,  but  the  final  action 
would  be  for  the  States,  and  I  would  have 
voted  for  the  bill.  But  I  am  not  voting 
to  put  Virginia  under  direct  Federal 
control. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted by  the  speed  with  which  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee  has  acted 
in  reporting  S.  4,  the  water  pollution 
control  bill. 

The  Senate  passed  essentially  this 
same  measure  in  1963  by  a  vote  of  69  to 
11,  but  the  bill  died  in  the  House  when 
Congress  adjourned  last  October. 

Since  water  pollution  is  of  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing  national  con- 
cern. I  hope  that  we  will  now  see  prompt 
action  by  both  Houses  in  rising  to  meet 
this  problem  head  on. 

No  nation  has  ever  risen  to  promi- 
nence, ever  built  a  complex  agricultural 
and  industrial  economy,  or  ever  ade- 
quately fed  its  people  without  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  water.  Indeed,  wars  have 
even  been  fought  over  this  most  precious 
of  our  natural  resources. 

Our  country  has  been  generously  en- 
dowed with  great  rivers,  lakes,  streams, 
harbors,  and  a  plentiful  rainfall.  Yet 
today  we  are  faced  with  a  serious  crisis 
in  regard  to  our  water  supply. 

The  problem  itself  is  essentially  a  sim- 
ple one :  while  our  water  supply  remains 
basically  constant,  our  needs  and  de- 
mands are  increasing  very  rapidly  year 
by  year.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  near 
future    our   daily   industrial,   domestic, 


and  other  needs  will  exceed  the  greatest 
amount  of  water  we  can  ever  hope  to 
make  available  through  modern  engi- 
neering and  technology.  This  neces- 
sarily means  that  we  must  be  able  to  use 
each  gallon  of  water  more  than  once. 
The  present  efforts  to  develop  an  effec- 
tive and  efiflcient  means  of  desalinating 
sea  water  also  point  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  future  we  must  be  able  to  turn  to 
an  additional  source  of  supply. 

While  this  constructive  work  is  under- 
way, the  supply  of  water  on  which  we 
now  rely  has  become  subject  to  many 
varied  and  serious  forms  of  pollution. 
Municipal  and  industrial  organic  wastes, 
pesticides  and  toxic  chemicals,  infectious 
agents,  sediments,  and  radioactive  pollu- 
tion are  being  discharged  into  our  water- 
ways. These  contaminants  reduce  the 
quality  of  our  water,  making  it  often 
unsuitable  for  reuse,  and  create  a  nui- 
sance and  a  menace  to  health. 

We  now  recognize  water  pollution  as 
a  serious  national  problem  and  have  in- 
stituted progi'ams  of  prevention  and  con- 
trol. The  1956  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  and  the  1961  amendments  have 
given  important  impetus  to  action  by  all 
levels  of  government,  and  to  cooperation 
between  communities.  States,  and  the 
Federal  Government  to  combat  pollution. 

Nonetheless,  in  looking  at  our  water- 
ways across  the  country,  it  is  evident  that 
our  efforts  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
growing  pollution  problem. 

One  does  not  have  to  venture  far  here 
in  Washintgon  to  find  visible  evidence  of 
this.  The  beautiful  Potomac  River, 
winding  through  some  of  the  most  scenic 
countryside  in  the  Nation,  presents  one 
of  our  most  shameful  and  serious  ex- 
amples of  this  problem. 

My  own  State  of  Connecticut  has 
scenic  lakes  and  rivers  which  are  an 
integral  and  necessary  part  of  our  in- 
dustrial complex.  But  here  too  we  are 
plagued  by  pollution  problems,  even 
though  programs  of  prevention  and  con- 
trol have  been  established  and  in  opera- 
tion for  some  time. 

Many  people  write  to  me  about  this, 
and  I  often  see  similar  pleas  in  letters 
to  the  editors  of  our  many  newspapers — 
"Please  do  something  to  help  clean  up 
our  rivers  and  streams  and  stop  this 
shameful  waste." 

Pollution  affects  industry,  urban  and 
rural  residential  areas,  sports  and  rec- 
reation areas,  and  the  health  and  beauty 
of  the  Nation.  It  is  imperative  that 
greater  steps  be  taken  to  expand  the 
existing  pollution  control  program  and 
to  prevent  further  contamination. 

There  are  these  three  main  aspects  of 
pollution  control  which  must  be  given 
serious  nationwide  attention.  We  need, 
first,  more  funds  for  the  construction  of 
new  waste  treatment  facilities  and  the 
modernization  of  old  systems;  second, 
more  intensive  research  into  the  effective 
treatment  of  new  contaminants,  those 
undesirable  byproducts  of  our  continuing 
technical  progress;  and,  third,  more  ef- 
fective administration  and  application  of 
enforcement  programs  to  control  pol- 
lution. 

This  bill  now  before  us  would  create  a 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration in  the  Department  of  Health, 


Education,  and  Welfare,  thus  providing 
a  broader  base  and  a  national  scope  to 
the  pollution  control  program. 

It  would  increase  the  Federal  grants 
for  research  and  development  of  new 
sewage  treatment  facilities,  and  increase 
the  construction  grants  to  individuals 
and  municipal  areas.  These  additional 
funds  would  provide  the  necessary  stim- 
ulus for  more  intensive  efforts  by  busi- 
nesses, individuals,  and  State  and  local 
governments  in  coping  with  the  problem. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  procedures 
for  establishing  quality  standards  for  in- 
terstate waters,  and  would  authorize  cer- 
tain abatement  action  when  the  shellfish 
industry  suffers  economic  injury  due  to 
water  pollution. 

The  water  pollution  problem,  in  the 
last  analysis,  must  be  dealt  with  locally. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  and  the  size  and  expense  of 
the  project  ahead  demand  national  at- 
tention. The  Federal  Government  must 
expand  its  efforts,  must  bear  a  greater 
portion  of  the  costs  than  before,  and 
must  be  in  a  position  to  coordinate  all  of 
the  work  and  research  in  this  area. 

This  bill  befoi-e  us  today  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  far  reaching  water 
pollution  proposals  ever  considered  by 
Congress. 

I  hope  and  expect  that  it  will  receive 
overwhelming  approval  by  the  Senate, 
and  that  through  greater  authority  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  set  and  en- 
force standards,  through  increased 
grants  and  assistance,  and  through  con- 
tinued and  improved  local,  State,  and 
Federal  cooperation  we  will  be  able  to 
combat  more  successfully  water  pollution 
and  assure  this  country  an  ample  supply 
of  clean  water  for  the  future. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  (after  having 
voted  in  the  negative).  Mr.  President, 
on  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy].  If  he  were  present 
and  voting  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  withdraw  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fttlbright], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
ing],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Sbiathers],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovern],  are  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNRONEY],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
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[Mr  Moss],  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoFF],  are  necessarily 

absent.  .^  ^    .,  * 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pulbright],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson  1,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coff],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
RUSSELL],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  would  each  vote 

"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  , 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan], 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  are  absent  on 
ofiBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] is  detained  on  official  business.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond], 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  68, 
nays  8,  as  follows: 


[No.  9  Leg.] 

YEAS — 68 

Aiken 

Gore 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Harris 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Morton 

Bass 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bayh 

HUl 

Murphy 

Bible 

Holland 

Muskie 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Burdick 

Javita 

Pas  tore 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pell 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Kuchel 

Randolph 

Church 

Lausche 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Scott 

Cotton 

Long,  La. 

Smith 

Dlrksen 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

Tydings 

Douglas 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Elleuder 

Mclntyre 

Yarborough 

Ervln 

McNamara 

Young,  N.Dak 

Fannin 

Miller 

Young,  Ohio 

Fong 

Mondale 
NAYS— e 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Stennls 

Cooper 

Robertson 

Tower 

Curtis 

Simpson 

NOT  VO'l'lNG- 

-24 

Allott 

Johnston 

Pearson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan, Idaho 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Kennedy.  Mass 

.  Rlbicoff 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Russell 

Pulbrlght 

McGovern 

Smathers 

Gruening 

Metcalf 

Talmadge 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Thurmond 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  4  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

TRIBUTE  TO   SENATOR   MUSKIE 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreci- 
ation and  thanks  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  for  the  very  able 
leadership  he  provided  in  the  handling 
and  the  passage  of  the  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1965. 


APPALACHIAN     REGIONAL     DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  7,  S.  3. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  3) 
to  provide  public  works  and  economic  de- 
velopment programs  and  the  planning 
and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  Appalachian  region. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  with  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ate that  no  votes  will  be  taken  on  this 
bill  tonight. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  inquire  of  the  majority 
leader  as  to  the  schedule  for  tomorrow, 
and  the  schedule  for  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, if  possible^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  After  consulting 
with  as  many  Senators  as  we  could,  the 
leadership  wishes  to  inform  the  Senate 
that  the  business  tomorrow  will  be  the 
Appalachia  bill.  We  hope  later  this 
evening,  and  very  shortly,  to  take  up  S. 
408,  in  which  the  Senators  from  Alaska 
and  New  Jersey  are  interested. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  vmtil  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  Ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


Hlckenlooper      Moss  Williams,  Del. 

So  the  bill  (S.  4)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


WAIVER  OP  RULE  XH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  provision  of 
rule  XII,  providing  for  a  quorum  call 
prior  to  the  propoimding  of  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  be  waived. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
FOR  VOTE  ON  PASSAGE  OP  S.  3. 
APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
final  passage  of  S.  3,  the  Appalachia  bill, 
be  taken  at  3  p.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous -consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreebient 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate  vote  on  final 
I>assage  of  the  bill  (S.  3)  to  provide  public 
works  and  economic  development  programs 
and  the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to 
assist  In  the  development  of  the  Appalachian 
region,  at  3  p. m.  on  Monday,  February  1,  1965. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
wish  to  have  at  least  1  hour  on  the 
Appalachia  bill  in  the  presentation  of  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Without  question 
the  Senator  will  have  that  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  be  assured 
that  I  shall  have  that  time  provided  for 
me  even  thought  the  unanimous  consent 
has  been  entered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  say  without  qual- 
ification that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  will  have  an  hour  or  longer 
tomorrow,  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  af- 
ter we  have  disp>osed  of  the  Appalachia 
bill,  it  is  our  intention,  to  bring  up  the 
Coffee  Agreement. 

Furthermore,  shortly  thereafter  we 
•will  bring  up  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Di-iver  to  be  Administrator  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

I  assume  also  that  next  week  some  of 
the  money  resolutions  for  committees 
will  be  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  will  receive 
ample  notice.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senate 
will  debate  these  resolutions  at  some 
length. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  with  respect  to  amendments 
that  may  be  offered  on  Friday,  and 
whether  votes  on  those  amendments  can 
be  put  over  until  Monday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will  give  that 
every  consideration,  if  a  rollcall  vote  is 
demanded. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  which  will  take  a  mini- 
mum of  an  hour  to  consider.  I  should 
like  to  reserve  time  on  the  same  basis 
that  was  extended  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  offer  it  tomorrow,  so  that  we  may 
get  going  on  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  have  offered  it  to- 
day, and  it  will  be  ready  for  debate  to- 
morrow. I  am  talking  about  the  time 
for  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  appreciate  that. 
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Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  a  little 
disturbed.  He  recognizes,  of  course,  the 
position  in  which  the  majority  leader 
finds  himself  and  the  problems  he  must 
handle.  He  is  always  accommodating. 
However,  he  leaves  us  in  the  air  a  little 
because  he  has  indicated  that  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  votes  on  amend- 
ments. We  could  easily  have  half  a 
dozen  votes  on  amendments  late  tomor- 
row. While  he  has  been  very  consider- 
ate in  putting  over  until  Monday  the  vote 
on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  he  can  give  us  a  little  more  indica- 
tion of  his  feelings  about  votes  on  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  Senate  cannot  vote  on  amend- 
ments tomorrow,  and  we  will  do  our  best 
to  do  so.  However,  if  any  Senator  feels 
he  is  being  inconvenienced  by  having  a 
vote  tomorrow,  we  shall  try  to  arrive  at 
an  agreement  to  vote  at  a  time  certain 
on  Monday. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  does  not  wish  to  put  his  own 
convenience  ahead  of  the  convenience  of 
the  Senate,  but  ordinarily  at  this  time 
in  the  session  it  is  safe  to  make  speak- 
ing engagements  for  Saturday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     It  is. 

Mr.  COTTON.  My  colleague  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre]  and  I 
have  an  engagement  to  address  the  New 
Hampshire  Bar  Association  at  noon  on 
Saturday.  To  do  so  we  must  leave  late 
in  the  afternoon  tomorrow.  I  should  not 
like  to  be  caught  and  lose  votes  on  my 
amendment,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  I  have  received  information 
that  one  of  those  amendments  will  con- 
cern the  interests  of  New  England. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  wUl  do  our 
best  to  see  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  not  caught,  and  we  wish 
him  and  his  colleague  well  in  their 
speeches  before  the  New  Hampshire  Bar 
Association. 

.Mr.   COTTON.    I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


ADELA  INVESTMENT  CO. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
Adela  Investment  Co.,  which  was 
launched  in  1962  by  the  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians' 
Conference,  of  which  I  have  been  chair- 
man for  many  years,  and  with  the  great 
aid  of  the  then  Senator,  now  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Htzmphrey. 

The  company  held  its  first  board  of 
directors  meeting  in  Paris  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1964,  selected  its  officers,  and 
announced  that  more  than  $16  million 
has  already  been  subscribed.  Today, 
Adela 's  capital  subscriptions  have  risen 
to  $31  million,  with  $13  million  sub- 
scribed by  U.S.  firms,  $3  million  each  by 
Canadian  and  Spanish  firms,  $2.5  mil- 
lion by  Swedish  corporations,  and  $2.1 
million  by  Swiss  companies,  with  lesser 
subscriptions  by  corporations  and  banks 
from  12  other  nations.  Adela's  54- 
member  corporations  today  include  com- 
panies from  Belgium,  Denmark,  Finland, 
West  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Spain, 


Sweden,   Switzerland,  Britain,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States. 

At  its  January  22  meeting  in  Brussels 
representatives  of  firms  associated  with 
the  Adela  effort  met  to  organize  an  in- 
ternational program  of  private  financial 
and  technical  assistance  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  company  already  received 
more  than  50  requests  for  investment  or 
technical  cooperation.  One  investment, 
totaling  $500,000  in  a  Colombian  steel 
plant,  has  already  been  approved. 

The  significance  of  the  Adela  Invest- 
ment Co.  stems  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  first  major  effort  of  leading  ele- 
ments of  private  business  and  banking 
in  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  Latin 
America,  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  in  a  vitally  impor- 
tant underdeveloped  area  of  the  world, 
Latin  America.  It  signals  a  partnership 
between  private  enterprise  of  the  indus- 
trially developed  and  the  underdeveloped 
world  which,  I  am  convinced,  holds  with- 
in itself,  the  key  to  success  of  the  free 
world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port on  its  meeting  in  Brussels,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times,  be  made 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  23,  1965] 
Private     Aid     Group    Maps     Latin     Loans: 

Business   Leaders   Meet   in    Brussels   To 

Plan  Global  Investment  Program 
(By  Edward  T.  O'Toole) 

Brussels,  January  22. — Leading  Indus- 
trialists and  bankers  of  the  non-Communist 
world  met  here  today  to  organize  an  Inter- 
national program  of  private  financial  and 
technical  assistance  for  Latin  America. 

Representatives  of  121  bluechip  corpora- 
tions in  North  America,  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  began  a  2-day  review  of  more  than  50 
requests  for  financial  assistance  that  have 
been  submitted  by  Latin-American  enter- 
prises since  last  September. 

The  aid  requests  cover  proposed  projects 
that  will  require  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  In  new  Investment  capital. 

Last  fall,  the  business  and  financial  com- 
munities of  most  major  industrialized  na- 
tions Joined  forces  to  create  a  new  private 
investment  group  known  as  Adela.  The 
name  is  an  acronym  for  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity Development  Group  for  Latin 
America.  The  group's  goal  is  to  promote 
the  flow  of  private  Investment  capital  Into 
Latin  America. 

CONCERNS  from    15   NATIONS 

Business  and  banks  from  15  nations  were 
represented  at  today's  meeting  here  at  the 
head  offices  of  Petroflna,  the  big  Belgian 
petroleum  company. 

Besides  Belgian  corporations,  Adela's  54 
members  Include  companies  In  Etenmark, 
Finland,  West  Germany,  Italy,  Japan  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Britain,  Canada,  and 
the  United  States. 

The  list  of  Adela  members  reads  like  a 
"Who's  Who"  of  world  business.  Total  assets 
of  the  members  exceed  $200  billion. 

To  date,  Adela's  capital  subscriptions  total 
$31.15  million.  The  authorized  Initial 
capitalization  is  $40  million.  Capital  con- 
tributions at  present  Eire  limited  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $500,000  and  a  minimum  of  $100,000 
for  each  member. 

PROVISIONS  FOB  EXPANSION 

Provision  was  made  in  Adela's  corporate 
charter  for  expanding  the  initial  capitaliza- 


tion as  the  circumstances  might  dictate 
Adela,  whose  administrative  offices  are  in 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  and  Lima,  Peru,  wa* 
incorporated  as  the  Adela  Investment  Co 
In  Luxembourg  last  September  24. 

The  chairman  of  the  new  private  invest- 
ment company  Is  Marcus  Wallenberg,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Stockholms  Enskllda  Bank 
of  Sweden.  Vice  chairman  is  Howard  c 
Petersen,  president  of  the  Fidellty-Phlla. 
delphia  Trust  Co.  Both  were  elected  today 
to  the  executive  committee. 

Fourteen  additional  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive  committee  also  were  elected.  United 
States  committee  members  Include: 

Emllio  G.  Collado,  a  vice  president  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey);  William 
Blackie,  president  of  the  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co.;  David  M.  Kennedy,  representing  the 
Continental  International  Finance  Corp., 
overseas  investing  subsidiary  of  the  Con- 
tinental Illinois  National  Bank  &  Triist  Co. 
of  Chicago,  of  which  he  is  chairman,  and 
George  S.  Moore,  of  the  First  National  City 
Overseas  Investment  Corp.,  the  foreign  in- 
vestment  arm  of  the  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York. 

Capital  subscriptions  from  the  United 
States  total  $13.25  million,  which  is  the  big- 
gest  national  subscription.  Spanish  and 
Canadian  companies  are  next  with  $3  mil- 
lion  in  subscriptions  from  each,  followed  by 
Swedish  corporations  with  $2.5  million  and 
Swiss  corporations  with  $2.1  million. 

Mr.  Moore,  who  is  president  of  the  First 
National  City  Bank,  during  a  breakfast  inter- 
view this  morning  said  that  Adela  already 
had  approved  a  $500,000  participation  in  a 
new  $10  million  steel  plant  In  Colombia. 

He  indicated  that  many  more  participa- 
tions will  be  approved  now  that  Adela  has 
been  officially  organized. 

"While  we  are  prepared  to  put  Adela  funds 
Into  any  worthwhile  Latin  American  enter- 
prise," Mr.  Moore  said,  "an  equally  important 
result  should  be  the  stimulative  effect  each 
Adela  Investment  will  have  on  Latin  Ameri- 
can investment  capital." 

He  added  that  Adela  would  cooperate  with 
Latin  American  entrepreneurs  and  with  na- 
tional and  international  Industrial,  banking, 
and  financial  institutions  in  projects  that 
promised  to  be  useful  and  significant  for  the 
economic  development  of  Latin  American 
countries. 

Mr.  Moore  commented,  "Of  course,  Adela 
investments  will  be  business  investments, 
not  charitable  gifts.  Therefore,  we  will  tend 
to  favor  those  countries  where  the  invest- 
ment climate  is  hospitable  and  where  there 
is  reasonable  stability." 

He  said  potential  Adela  Investments  were 
now  being  considered  In  Brazil,  Chile,  Co- 
lombia, Peru,  Mexico,  and  several  other 
Latin  American  nations. 

Basic  to  the  Adela  Investment  philosophy 
is  the  goal  that  local  capital  complement 
any  Investment  made  by  the  group. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  initiative, 
and  welcome  the  assistance  which  our 
friends  abroad  are  prepared  to  give 
American  private  enterprise  in  connec- 
tion with  the  acceleration  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
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A  STUDY  OF  METHODS  TO  PROVIDE 
FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  VIC- 
TIMS OF  FUTURE  FLOOD  DIS- 
ASTERS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  3,  the 
Appalachia  bill,  be  temporarily  laid  aside, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  4,  S.  408. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair) .    The  bill  will  be  stated  by 

'  The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  408) 
to  authorize  a  study  of  methods  of  help 


normal  human  frailties  might  plunge  us 
at  any  time. 

On  at  least  two  occasions  in  our  his- 
tory, and  perhaijs  others,  American 
Presidents — James  Garfield  and  Wood- 


ments. 


ing  to  provide  financial  assistance   to    row  Wilson — have  for  prolonged  periods 
victims  of  future  flood  disasters.  been  rendered  incapable  of  discharging 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  their  Presidential  duties.  On  16  occa- 
obj action  to  the  present  consideration  of  sions  in  our  36  administrations,  the  office 
jjjgjjill?  of  Vice  President  has  been  vacant — and 

There  b^xng  no  objection,  the  Senate  over  the  two  perilous  decades  since  the 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  that  vital 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  oflBce  has  been  vacant  the  equivalent  of 
Banking    and    Cunency    with    amend-     1   year  out  of  4.     Finally,  over  recent 

years,  complex  but  concerted  campaigns 
have  been  openly  undertsiken — fortu- 
nately without  success,  as  yet — ^to  sub- 
vert the  electoral  college  so  that  it  would 
register  not  the  will  of  the  people  of  indi- 
vidual States  but,  rather,  the  wishes  of 
the  electors  themselves. 

The  potential  of  paralysis  implicit  in 
these  conditions  constitutes  an  indefen- 
sible folly  for  our  responsible  society  in 
these  times.  Commonsense  impels,  duty 
requires  us  to  act — and  to  act  now — with- 
out further  delay. 

Action  is  in  the  tradition  of  our  fore- 
bears:   Since   adoption   of   the   Bill   of 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


SUCCESSION  TO  THE  PRESIDENCY 
AND  VICE  PRESIDENCY,  AND 
PRESIDENTIAL  INABILITY— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  ^        ^    .. 

Senate  the  following  message  from  the    Rights— the  first  10  amendments  to  our 


President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  1787,  Benjamin  Franklin  remarked 
near  the  conclusion  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  at  Philadelphia,  "It  aston- 
ishes me,  sir,  to  find  this  system  ap- 
proaching so  near  to  perfection  as  it 
does." 


Constitution — 9  of  the  14  subsequent 
amendments  have  related  directly  either 
to  the  offices  of  the  Presidency  and  Vice- 
Presidency  or  to  assuring  the  responsive- 
ness of  our  voting  processes  to  the  will  of 
the  people.  As  long  ago  as  1804  and  as 
recently  as  1964,  Americans  have 
amended  their  Constitution  m  striving 
for  its  greater  perfection  in  these  most 
sensitive  and  critical  areas. 
I  believe  it  is  the  strong  and  overrid- 


One  hundred  and  seventy-eight  years    ing  will  of  the  people  today  that  we  should 


later  the  relevance  of  that  Constitution 
of  1789  to  our  society  of  1965  is  remark- 
able. Yet  it  is  truly  astonishing  that, 
over  this  span,  we  have  neither  perfected 
the  provisions  for  orderly  continuity  in 
the  Executive  direction  of  our  system 
nor,  as  yet,  paid  the  price  our  continuing 
inaction  so  clearly  invites  and  so  reck- 
lessly risks. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  three  conspicuous 
and  long-recognized  defects  in  the  Con- 
stitution relating  to  the  office  of  the 
Presidency : 

1.  The  lack  of  a  constitutional  provi- 
sion assuring  the  orderly  discharge  of  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  President — 
Commander  in  Chief — in  the  event  of  the 
disability  or  incapacity  of  the  incumbent. 

2.  The  lack  of  a  constitutional  provi- 
sion assuring  continuity  in  the  office  of 
the  Vice  President,  an  office  which  itself 
is  provided  within  our  system  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  assuring  continuity. 

3.  The  lack  of  a  constitutional  provi- 
sion assuring  that  the  votes  of  electors 
in  the  electoral  college   shall  without 


act  now  to  eliminate  these  unhappy 
possibilities  inherent  in  our  system  as  it 
now  exists.  Likewise,  I  believe  it  is  the 
consensus  of  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Congress— without  thought  of  par- 
tisanship— that  effective  action  be  taken 
promptly.  I  am,  accordingly,  addressing 
this  communication  to  both  Houses  to  ask 
that  this  prevailing  will  be  translated 
into  action  which  would  permit  the  peo- 
ple, through  the  process  of  constitutional 
amendment,  to  overcome  these  omissions 
so  clearly  evident  in  our  system. 

I.    PRESIDENTIAL   INABILITY 

Our  Constitution  clearly  prescribes  the 
order  of  procedure  for  assuring  con- 
tinuity in  the  office  of  the  Presidency 
in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  incum- 
bent. These  provisions  have  met  their 
tragic  tests  successfully.  Our  system, 
unlike  many  others,  has  never  experi- 
enced the  catastrophe  of  disputed  suc- 
cession or  the  chaos  of  uncertain  com- 
mand. 

Our    stability    is.    nonetheless,    more 


On  September  29.  1964,  the  Senate 
passed  Senate  Joint  Resolution  139,  pro- 
posing a  constitutional  amendment  to 
deal  with  this  perplexing  question  of 
Presidential  disability — as  well  as  the 
question,  which  I  shall  discuss  below,  of 
filling  vacancies  in  the  office  of  Vice 
President.  The  same  measure  has  been 
introduced  in  this  Congress  as  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1  and  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 1.  The  provisions  of  these  meas- 
ures have  been  carefully  considered  and 
are  the  product  of  many  of  our  finest 
constitutional  and  legal  minds.  Be- 
lieving, as  I  do,  that  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1  and  House  Joint  Resolution  1 
would  responsibly  meet  the  pressing  need 
I  have  outlined,  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
approve  them  forthwith  for  submission 
to  ratification  by  the  States. 


n.      VACANCY      IN 


THE      OFFICE 
PRESIDENT 


OF      THE      VICE 


Indelible  personal  experience  has  im- 
pressed upon  me  the  indisputable  logic 
and  imperative  necessity  of  assuring  that 
the  second  office  of  our  system  shall,  like 
the  first  office,  be  at  all  times  occupied 
by  an  incumbent  who  is  able  and  who 
is  ready  to  assume  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Chief  Executive  and  Commander 
in  Chief. 

In  our  history,  to  this  point,  the  office 
of  the  Presidency  has  never  devolved  be- 
low the  first  clearly  prescribed  step  of 
constitutional  succession.  In  moments  of 
need,  there  has  always  been  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent, yet  Vice  Presidents  are  no  less  mor- 
tal than  Presidents.  Seven  men  have 
died  in  the  office  and  one  has  resigned — 
in  addition  to  the  eight  who  left  the  office 
vacant  to  succeed  to  the  Presidency. 

We  recognized  long  ago  the  necessity 
of  assuring  automatic  succession  In  the 
absence  of  a  Vice  President.  Various 
statutes  have  been  enacted  at  various 
times  prescribing  orders  of  succession 
from  among  either  the  presiding  officers 
of  the  Houses  of  Congress  or  the  heads 
of  executive  departments  who,  together 
comprise  the  traditional  Cabinet  of  the 
President.  In  these  times,  such  orders  of 
succession  are  no  substitute  for  an  office 
of  succession. 

Since  the  last  order  of  succession  was 
prescribed  by  the  Congress  in  1947,  the 
office  of  the  Vice-Presidency  has  under- 
gone the  most  significant  transforma- 
tion and  enlargement  of  duties  in  its  his- 
tory. 

Presidents  Tnmian,  Eisenhower,  and 
Kennedy  have  successively  expanded  the 
role  of  the  Vice  President,  even  as  I  ex- 
pect to  do  in  this  administration. 

Once  only  an  appendage,  the  office  of 
Vice  President  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
chain  of  command  and  its  occupancy  on 
a  full-time  basis  is  imperative. 

For  this  reason,  I  most  strongly  en- 
dorse the  objective  of  both  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1  and  House  Joint  Resolution 
1  in  providing  that  whenever  there  is  a 


_ superficial   than    sure.    While    we    are 

question  reflect  the  expressed  will  of  the  prepared  for  the  possibility  of  a  Presi- 

people  in  the  actual  election  of  their  dent's  death,  we  are  all  but  defenseless    ^  ^  ^ ^ 

President  and  Vice  President.  against  the  probability  of  a  President's    y^cancy  jn  the  oflflce  of  Vice  President, 

Over  the  years,  as  I  have  noted,  we  incapacity  by  injury,  illness,  senility,  or    provision  shall  exist  for  that  office  to  be 

have  escaped  the  michief  these  obvious  other  affliction.    A  nation  bearmg  the    ^^  ^^^  ^^  person  qualified  to  succeed 

omissions  invite  and  permit.    Our  escape  responsibilities  we  are  privileged  to  bear 

has  been  more  the  result  of  providence  for  our  own  security— and  the  security 

than  of  any  prudence  on  our  part.    For  of  the  free  world— cannot  justify  the 

it  is  not  necessary  to  conjure  the  night-  appalling  gamble  of  entrusting  its  secu- 

mare  of  nuclear  holocaust  or  other  na-  rity  to  the  immobUized  hands  or  uncom 


to  the  Presidency. 

m.  REFORM  or  THB  ELBTTORAL  COLLKSB  SYSTEM 

We  believe  that  the  people  should  elect 
their  President  and  Vice  President.   One 


mare  oi  nuciear  noiocausi  or  omer  ii»-     nujr  \^  wuc  ux±uikjk,^^^  *»«.*.- — -      ---         „_n^_x  omenHmpnt*!  tn  our  Con- 

tional    catastrophe    to    identify    these    Prehendingmin_dof_ a  Commander  in    ott^^^^^^^' ^SSS^^^r^mTin 


omissions  as  chasms  of  chaos  into  which    Chief  unable  to  command. 
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response  to  the  unhappy  experience  of  an 
electoral  college  stalemate  which  jeop- 
ardized this  principle.  Today  there  lurks 
In  the  electoral  college  system  the  ever- 
present  possibility  that  electors  may  sub- 
stitute their  own  will  for  the  will  of  the 
people.  I  believe  that  possibility  should 
be  foreclosed. 

Our  present  system  of  computing  and 
awarding  electoral  votes  by  States  is  an 
essential  counterpart  of  our  Federal  sys- 
tem and  the  provisions  of  our  Constitu- 
tion which  recognize  and  maintain  our 
Nation  as  a  union  of  States.  It  supports 
the  two  party  system  which  has  served 
our  Nation  well.  I  believe  this  system 
should  be  retained.  But  It  is  imperative 
that  the  electoral  votes  of  a  State  be  cast 
for  those  persons  who  receive  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  for  President  and  Vice 
President— and  for  no  one  else. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  we  should 
eliminate  the  omission  In  our  present 
system  which  leaves  the  continuity  of 
the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent unprotected  If  the  persons  receiving 
a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes  for 
either  or  both  of  these  offices  should  die 
after  the  election  In  November  and  be- 
fore the  inauguration  of  the  President. 

Electors  are  now  legally  free  to  choose 
the  President  without  regard  to  the  out- 
come of  the  election.  I  believe  that  If 
the  President-elect  dies  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, our  laws  should  provide  that 
the  Vice-President-elect  should  become 
President  when  the  new  term  begins. 
Conversely,  If  death  should  come  to  the 
Vice-President-elect  during  this  interim, 
I  believe  the  President-elect  should,  upon 
taking  office,  be  required  to  follow  the 
procedures  otherwise  prescribed  for  fill- 
ing the  unexpired  term  of  the  Vice  Pi^si- 
dent.  If  both  should  die  or  become  un- 
able to  serve  in  this  Interim,  I  believe 
the  Congress  should  be  made  responsible 
for  providing  the  method  of  selecting 
officials  for  both  positions.  I  am  trans- 
mitting herewith  a  draft  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  to  resolve  these  prob- 
lems. 

Favorable  action  by  the  Congress  on 
the  measures  here  recommended  will,  I 
believe,  assure  the  orderly  continuitv  in 
the  Presidency  that  is  imperative  toUhe 
success  and  stability  of  our  system.  Ac- 
tion on  these  measures  now  will  allay 
future  anxiety  among  our  own  people — 
and  among  the  peoples  of  the  world — in 
the  event  senseless  tragedy  or  unforesee- 
able disability  should  strike  again  at 
either  or  both  of  the  principal  offices  of 
our  constitutional  system.  If  we  act 
now,  without  undue  delay,  we  shall  have 
moved  closer  to  achieving  perfection  of 
the  great  constitutional  document  on 
which  the  strength  and  success  of  our 
system  have  rested  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  January  28,  1965. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  MESSAGE 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  ver5'  pointed  message  which  we 
have  just  received  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  which  he  very 
capably,  as  is  typical  of  him,  points  out 
the  great  need  of  dealing  with  problems 


which  have  existed  In  this  country  for 
almost  two  centuries  so  far  as  continuity 
in  the  executive  arm  of  our  Government 
is  concerned. 

He  dealt  with  three  major  areas:  First, 
the  area  which  has  been  frequently  dis- 
cussed on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — the 
area  of  Presidential  inability;  second,  the 
need  to  provide  some  continuity  in  the 
office  of  Vice  President;  third,  the  need 
to  deal  with  the  whole  area  of  electoral 
college  reform,  and  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem which  would  be  presented  if  the 
President  or  the  Vice  President  died  after 
being  elected  and  prior  to  being  sworn 
into  office. 

I  should  like  particularly  to  call  to 
Senators'  attention  the  strong  support 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
gave  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  which 
is  cosponsored  by  75  of  my  colleagues,  on 
which  we  are  holding  hearings  tomorrow, 
and  which  I  hope  can  be  quickly  sent  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  acted  upon 
again  as  it  was  in  the  last  session,  when 
it  was  passed  65  to  0.  I  hope  that  we 
can  get  similar  action  by  the  House  and 
then  start  the  rather  long  journey  of  get- 
ting three-fourths  of  our  State  legisla- 
tures to  ratify  the  amendment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Senators  will  join 
me  In  their  concern  for  the  third  part  of 
the  message  dealing  with  the  electoral 
college  and  the  eventualities  in  case  of 
the  death  of  the  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent after  their  having  been  elected  and 
prior  to  their  being  sworn  into  office,  and 
that  they  will  be  as  cooperative  as  they 
have  been  in  dealing  wtih  the  first  two 
parts.  For  that  reason  I  shall  ask  them 
to  join  in  the  effort  which  I  hope  we  can 
start  in  the  next  day  or  two. 


STUDY  OF  METHODS  TO  PROVIDE 
FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  VIC- 
TIMS OF  FUTURE  FLOOD  DISAS- 
TERS 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill  (S.  408)  to  authorize  a  study  of 
methods  of  helping  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  victims  of  future  flood  dis- 
asters. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  JavitsI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  fMr.  Pell]  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Those 
sponsors  bring  to  a  total  of  26  the  num- 
ber of  Senators  who  have  cosponsored  the 
proposed  Insurance  study  authorization, 
a  bill  that  has  been  thoroughly  consid- 
ered on  two  prior  occasions  by  the  Senate 
and  passed  unanimously  on  both  occa- 
sions. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  to  conduct  a 
study  of  providing  adequate  insurance 
protection  for  the  victims  of  flood  and 
other  natural  disasters.  As  my  col- 
leagues well  know,  at  this  time  there  are 
no  practical  means  available  to  private 
citizens  for  obtaining  Insurance  against 
flood  and  water  damage.    The  Congress 
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has  long  recognized  the  necessity  of  fill 
Ing  this  gap.  In  1956,  the  Federal  Flood" 
Insurance  Act  established  a  program  of 
Federal  flood  insurance  in  the  HHFA 
However,  no  funds  were  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act,  and 
since  1957  it  has  remained  a  dead  letter 

Subsequently,  the  Senate  twice  passed 
bills  similar  to  S.  408,  calling  for  an 
HHFA  study  of  various  means  of  flood 
insurance.  Neither  bill  was  acted  on  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Events  of  the  past  few  years  have  only 
served  to  emphasize  the  need  for  this 
type  of  study,  which  would  lead  ulti- 
mately to  an  adequate  and  effective  in- 
surance program.  In  March  of  1962,  the 
east  coast  was  severely  battered  by  a 
winter  gale,  which  caused  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  damage  to  public  and  private 
property.  A  little  or  none  of  this  damage 
was  covered  by  insurance.  And  1964  was 
a  year  of  severe  hardship  for  citizens  in 
many  States.  In  March  Alaska  was  rav- 
aged by  a  violent  earthquake  which  cost 
losses  which  have  been  estimated  to  run 
as  high  as  half  a  billion  dollars.  Almost 
none  of  this  staggering  loss  was  covered 
by  insurance.  And  the  floods  which 
swept  across  the  Western  States  this  fall 
caused  nearly  $600  million  in  uninsured 
damage.  The  need  Is  clear.  Some  form 
of  insurance  can  and  must  be  found 
against  this  type  of  loss. 

Federal  emergency  programs  and  small 
business  disaster  loans  simply  cannot  do 
the  task  imaided.  I  am  confident  that 
the  study  authorized  by  this  bill  will 
produce  an  effective  means  of  providing 
the  needed  insurance. 

In  committee,  one  significant  change 
was  made  in  this  year's  bill.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  was  expanded  to  author- 
ize the  study  of  providing  insui-ance  not 
only  against  flood  and  water  damage, 
but  damage  caused  by  other  natural  dis- 
asters. The  specific  intention  of  the 
committee  was  that  the  HHFA  develop 
ways  of  insuring  against  earthquake 
losses.  This  language  was  added  at  the 
request  of  the  Senators  from  Alaska  fMr. 
Bartlett  and  Mr.  GrueningI  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son! ,  who  support  this  measure  and  have 
been  most  helpful  in  its  preparation.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  earthquake 
study  will  require  3  years  to  complete. 
The  bill  as  written  would  require  that 
the  HHFA  submit  a  report  not  later  than 
9  months  after  Its  enactment.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  allow  a  longer 
period  of  time  for  the  submission  of  the 
earthquake  study,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  will  accept  this  useful  amend- 
ment. 

During  committee  deliberations,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  sug- 
gested that  the  Administrator  of  the 
HHFA  appoint  an  advisory  committee, 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  in- 
surance industry  and  other  interested 
parties  to  assist  in  developing  means  of 
insurance.  In  its  report  the  committee 
has  endorsed  this  most  helpful  sugges- 
tion, and  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Administrator  would  establish  such  a 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  of  this 
study  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
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9fi  of  my  colleagues  joined  me  in  spon- 
Sring  this  bill.  It  is  my  hope  that 
coeedy  passage  by  the  Senate  will  prompt 
poually  swift  action  by  the  House.  Sure- 
kr  this  study  should  be  underway  before 
this  year,  which  will  inevitably  bring 
damaging  floods  and  storms,  is  out. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  dispose  of  the  com- 
mittee amendments  prior  to  the  offer 
of  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  The  first  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended 
be  considered  as  new  text. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mittee amendments  were  agreed  to,  as 
follows:      ^ 

On  page  1.  line  6,  after  the  word  "flood", 
to  insert  "and  otlier  natural";  in  line  7, 
after  the  word  "Federal",  to  strike  out  "flood" 
and  insert  "disaster";  on  page  2,  line  9,  after 
the  word  "of",  to  strike  out  "flood";  in  line 
15,  after  the  word  "initiating",  to  strike  out 
"a  flood";  and,  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "insurance",  to  strike  out  "program" 
and  Insert  "programs";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator 
sliall  undertake  an  immediate  study  of 
alternative  programs  which  could  be  es- 
tablished to  help  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  those  suffering  property  losses 
in  flood  and  other  natural  disasters,  in- 
cluding alternative  methods  of  Federal 
disaster  insurance,  as  well  as  the  existing 
flood  insurance  program,  and  shall  report  his 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  submission  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  nine  months  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  or  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
this  study,  whichever  is  later.  The  report 
shall  include,  among  other  things,  an  indi- 
cation of  the  feasibility  of  each  program 
studied,  an  estimate  of  its  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  to  property  owners  on  the 
basis  of  reasonable  assumptions,  and  the 
legal  authority  for  State  financial  participa- 
tion. With  respect  to  each  method  of  insur- 
ance considered,  the  report  shall  Include  an 
indication  of  the  schedule  of  estimated  rates 
adequate  to  pay  all  claims  for  probable  losses 
over  a  reasonable  period  of  years,  the  feasibil- 
ity of  Federal  flood  plain  zoning  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  areas  which  may  be  ex- 
cluded from  Insurance  coverage,  and  the 
feasibility  of  initiating  insurance  programs 
on  an  experimental  basis  in  designated  pilot 
areas.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the   purposes  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  4,  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

Provided,  however.  That  the  findings  and 
recommendations  on  earthquake  insurance 
shall  be  reported  to  the  President  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress  not  later  tlian  three 


years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  or  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  this  study,  which- 
ever is  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  The 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  congratulate  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  in  his  efforts  to  breathe  life 
into  the  Federal  flood  insurance  law.  I 
am  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
with  him. 

In  1956  the  Congress  passed  a  law 
which  would  authorize  Federal  action  to 
furnish  flood  insurance  against  damage 
from  rising  waters.  That  bill  was  en- 
acted under  the  leadership  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall]  and  the  then  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  the  late  John  F. 
Kennedy.  We  have  been  unable,  in  any 
of  the  three  succeeding  Congresses,  to 
implement  that  law.  There  have  been 
objections  by  the  Budget  Bureau. 

I  have  had  conferences  with  repre- 
sentatives of  four  departments  of  the 
Government.  They  thought  that  the 
proposal  was  too  diflflcult  to  apply.  I 
thought  it  should  be  easier  to  apply  than 
fire  insurance,  because  it  would  merely 
involve  a  question  of  contour  lines.  It 
was  said  that  the  insurance  would  vary 
depending  on  the  number  of  feet  above 
sea  level,  or  the  grade  of  the  river  val- 
leys where  there  is  a  probability  of 
floods.  Anyway,  we  have  never  been  able 
to  get  funds  from  the  Congress  to  imple- 
ment the  law. 

Since  we  have  tried  unsuccessfully,  the 
best  approach  now  is  that  sponsored  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  . 

There  is  no  insurance  of  the  tsTie  dis- 
cussed available  in  America  now  through 
public  or  private  companies  to  insure 
against  flood  loss  caused  solely  by  rising 
waters  from  natural  causes. 

A  person  may  obtain  insurance  for 
tornado  damage.  It  is  foolish  to  say 
that  it  is  feasible  to  insure  against  dam- 
age done  by  rising  wind  but  not  by  rising 
waters.  It  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  esti- 
mate where  there  might  be  damage  from 
rising  waters  than  where  there  might  be 
damage  from  rising  winds.  The  chances 
are  99  to  1  that  damage  from  rising 
waters  will  be  in  some  river  valley,  below 
some  dam,  on  some  lake,  ocean,  gulf  or 
bay  shore.    It  is  easier  to  estimate. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  have  such  In- 
surance in  America.  I  predict  that  once 
the  proposed  study  is  made  and  we  have 
some  public  insurance  to  spark  the  pro- 
gram, it  will  be  like  hail  insurance.  We 
could  never  get  private  insurance  com- 
panies to  write  hail  insurance  in  this 
country  until  during  the  Roosevelt  years 
in  the  1930's  public  hail  insurance  was 
authorized.  As  soon  as  private  com- 
panies saw  that  such  insurance  was 
feasible,  they  practically  took  over  the 
field  of  hail  insurance. 

I  predict  that  the  situation  will  be  the 
same  with  relation  to  rising  water  in- 
surance. It  will  be  like  hail  and  flre 
insurance.  Once  there  is  public  action 
to  guide  private  companies  into  action, 
they  will  take  over  the  fleld.  They  are 
too  timid  to  do  it  now. 


It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  my  constituents,  looking  for  help  and 
assistance  after  one  of  the  hurricanes 
that  sometimes  ravages  our  coast,  to 
learn  that  there  is  a  law  on  the  books 
that  purports  to  establish  a  Federal 
flood  insurance  program.  This  law  was 
passed  in  1956  under  the  leadership  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall]  and  the  then  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  John  P. 
Kennedy.  However,  no  funds  were  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  to  implement  it, 
and  the  then  administration  ceased  any 
effort  to  effectuate  the  law.  No  insur- 
ance against  property  damage  loss 
caused  solely  by  rising  waters  from  natu- 
ral causes  is  now  available  in  America. 

I  have  made  several  personal  efforts  to 
interest  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  in  making  an  effort  to  begin  this 
program.  I  regret  that  the  Agency  has 
not  seen  fit  to  exercise  some  initiative 
and  leadership  in  getting  this  program 
started.  A  person  may  obtain  insurance 
from  tornado  damage  now.  It  is  foolish 
to  say  that  it  is  feasible  to  insure  against 
damage  done  by  rising  wind,  but  not 
from  rising  waters. 

Since  this  law  was  passed  in  1956, 
many  thousands  of  my  constituents  have 
suffered  losses  from  floods  uncompen- 
sated for  by  any  existing  plan  of  pri- 
vate insurance.  Here  is  an  area  where 
the  field  of  leadership  is  clearly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Government;  here 
is  a  possibility  for  showing  the  feasibil- 
ity of  insurance  coverage  such  as  was 
done  in  hail  insurance.  I  urge  passage 
of  this  bill,  and  assure  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  that  I  shall  support  every 
effort  to  put  this  program  into  full  oper- 
ation. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  speedily  pass  the 
proposed  legislation  and  send  it  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  a  large  area  of 
my  State  has  been  almost  continuously 
inundated  by  ravaging  floods  during  the 
last  many  weeks  and  months,  accumu- 
lating a  frightful  toll  of  life  and  wreak- 
ing damage  in  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

Several  weeks  ago,  with  my  western 
colleagues  representing  States  where 
flood  damage  has  occurred,  I  wrote  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  re- 
questing that  a  study  be  made  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  possibility  of  a 
Natural  Disaster  Act  which,  were  it 
passed,  would  permit  the  executive 
branch  to  accelerate  the  assistance  that 
might  be  available  under  Federal  law 
where  acts  of  God  took  place  and 
damage  resulted. 

I  remember  when  the  tragedy  of  the 
great  earthquake  overcame  the  State  of 
the  two  beloved  Senators  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett  and  Mr.  Gruening].  No 
legislation  was  on  the  statute  books  un- 
der which  appropriate  assistance  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  might  imme- 
diately have  been  given;  and  thus  the 
legislative  process,  with  all  its  slowness 
and  diflSculties,  had  to  be  used  in  order 
to  pass  legislation  to  provide  appropriate 
assistance  to  the  people  of  Alaska. 

By  the  same  token,  on  a  long-range 
basis,  where  great  floods  take  place  in 
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any  section  of  the  country,  it  is  difficult 
to  bring  maximum  assistance  in  good 
time  to  the  people  who  are  damaged.  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
presented  to  us  an  excellent  piece  of  pro- 
posed legislation,  one  which  will  pro- 
vide for  an  appropriate  study  by  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administra- 
tor of  the  question  of  insurance,  which 
never  has  been  studied  as  thoroughly  as 
it  might  be. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  be  in  the  Senate  at  a  time 
when  the  Senator's  bill  is  being  consid- 
ered and  will  unquestionably  pass.  For 
all  these  reasons,  I  join  him  and  other 
Senators  who  have  joined  him  in  spon- 
soring this  kind  of  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair> .  If  there  is  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  408)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of  methods 
of  helping  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  victims  of  future  natural  disas- 
ters." 


and  economic  development  programs  and 
the  planning  and  coordination  needed 
to  assist  in  development  of  the  Appala- 
chian region. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  FILING  OF 
REPORT  BY  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  for  the  filing  of  a  report  by  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  be  extended 
from  January  31, 1965,  to  March  15,  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    11    A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn,  under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, until  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  Janu- 
ary 29,  1965,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


APPALACHIAN     REGIONAL     DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pend- 
ing business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3)  to  provide  public  works 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  Januai'y  28,  1965: 

Attorney   General   and   Deputy   Attornet 
General 

The  following-named  persons  to  the  posi- 
tions Indicated: 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
Attorney  General. 

Ramsey  Clark,  of  Texas,  to  be  Deputy  At- 
torney General. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Hydrographic  and  Oceanographic  Surveys 
in  the  Caribbean 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
■*  or 

HON.  SANTIAGO  POUNCO-ABREU 

RESIDENT    COMMISSIONER    FROM    PUERTO    RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1965 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  informed  by  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  that  an  oceanographic 
venture  will  be  conducted  by  the  ocean 
survey  ship  Explorer,  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  during  a  4-month 
period  commencing  February  2,  1965. 

The  scheduled  activities  of  the  Ex- 
plorer and  the  description  of  its  mission, 
I  think,  will  be  of  interest  to  all  the 
Members  and  to  the  public  in  general, 
tend  to  dispel  any  fears  that  the  United 
States  is  not  alert  to  the  great  rewards 
which  will  flow  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
sea.  The  Explorer  is  an  example  of  our 
efforts  to  forge  ahead  in  this  important 
field  of  science. 

An  abbreviated  form  of  the  informa- 
tion I  have  received  follows : 

The  ocean  survey  ship  Explorer,  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  will  sail  next  week 
from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  conduct  extensive 
hydrographic  and  oceanographic  surveys 
in  the  Caribbean  on  a  voyage  which  is 
expected  to  last  for  4  months. 

The  Explorer  will  weigh  anchor  on 
February  2  for  its  3,000-mile  round  trip 
from  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey's 
Atlantic  ships  base.     Five  to  ten  days 


later  it  will  arrive  in  San  Juan  and  will 
work  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  San  Juan  on 
the  east  coast  of  Puerto  Rico,  Vieques 
Sound,  San  Juan  Harbor,  and  possibly 
Charlotte  Amalie  Harbor  in  St.  Thomas, 
V.I. 

It  is  a  1,900-ton,  220-foot  vessel,  com- 
manded by  Comdr.  Marvin  T.  Paul- 
son, of  Hatton,  N.  Dak.  It  will  be  carry- 
ing a  complement  of  15  officers  and  73 
crew. 

The  sui-veys  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Explorer  are  a  part  of  a  program  com- 
menced in  1962  to  revise  nautical  charts 
for  the  Puerto  Rico-Virgin  Islands  area. 
Present  charts  are  based  on  surveys  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century.  Since 
then,  currents,  waves,  and  storms  have 
shifted  shallow  areas,  eroded  the  coast- 
line, built  up  coral  reefs,  and  altered  the 
configuration  of  the  ocean  bottom. 

The  ship  will  conduct  hydrographic 
sui'veys  and  will  map  the  ocean  bottom 
in  offshore  areas  where  the  water  is  deep 
enough  to  permit  safe  navigation.  In 
the  shallow,  inshore  areas,  launches  will 
be  employed  to  locate  coral  reefs  and 
shipwrecks,  and  to  determine  the  con- 
figuration of  the  ocean  bottom. 

The  area  to  be  surveyed  is  approxi- 
mately 50  square  miles. 

Water  depth  will  be  measured  with  a 
fathometer,  a  device  which  transmits 
sound  impulses  to  the  ocean  floor  and 
converts  the  time  it  takes  the  impulse  to 
return  to  the  ship  into  a  water  depth. 
To  locate  the  horizontal  position  of  the 
Explorer  relative  to  land,  the  ship  will 
employ  electronic  and  visual  control. 
An  electronic  positioning  system  will  be 
used  in  offshore  areas.  In  shallow,  in- 
shore areas,  markers  will  be  established 


on  land  as  reference  points  with  the  aid 
of  triangulation  and  aerial  photography. 
Aerial  photographs  will  also  be  used  to 
determine  the  position  of  charted  fea- 
tures, such  as  emerging  rocks,  promi- 
nent landmarks,  and  the  shoreline. 

A  29-day  survey  will  be  made  by  the 
Explorer  at  the  entrance  to  San  Juan 
Harbor.  In  this  period,  the  moon  will 
make  a  full  orbit  around  the  earth, 
thereby  causing  a  full  cycle  of  spring  and 
neap  tides. 

Four-day  surveys  of  the  current  will 
be  made,  first,  southeast  of  Ramos  Is- 
land; second,  San  Juan  Harbor;  and 
third,  Vieques  Sound  between  Point  Sal- 
dado  and  Point  Este. 

Many  different  forms  of  tides  charac- 
terize the  ocean  waters  in  the  Caribbean. 
To  study  these  tidal  characteristics,  port- 
able tide  gages  will  be  placed  at  different 
localities,  including  Playa  de  Fajardo, 
Ensenada  Honda,  Iota  Mulas,  and  Punta 
Este  on  the  Island  of  Vieques.  These 
gages  measure  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides. 

On  its  way  to  Puerto  Rico,  the  Ex- 
plorer will  study  the  profile  of  the  ocean 
bottom  to  determine  the  location  of  un- 
dersea mountains,  valleys,  depressions, 
and  other  features. 

After  completing  its  work  in  the 
Puerto  Rico-Virgin  Islands  area,  the 
Explorer,  en  route  home,  will  make  sam- 
ples at  14  separate  locations  to  deter- 
mine at  various  depths  the  temperature, 
salinity  and  oxygen  content  of  the  sea 
water.  To  oceanographers,  these  are 
the  "fingerprints"  of  the  various  water 
masses  that  comprise  the  sea.  Knowl- 
edge of  the  temperature  and  salinity 
makes  it  possible  to  determine  the  origin 
of   the   water.    The    dissolved   oxygen 
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pontent  tells  researchers  the  biological 
me  to  be  found  in  that  part  of  the  ocean. 
En  route  home  to  Norfolk,  the  Explorer 
^  parallel  Puerto  Rico's  northern 
shoreline,  turn  north  at  Tortuga  Island, 
continue  through  Caico  Passage  between 
vfavaguana  Island  and  the  Caico  Islands, 
and  then  north  to  Norfolk,  which  it 
should  reach  in  late  May  or  early  June. 


Paul  H.  Rutherford — American  as  Busi- 
ness and  Baseball 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  28,  1965 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  join  his  many  friends 
and  colleagues  in  paying  well-deserved 
tribute  to  my  constituent,  Paul  Ruther- 
ford, as  he  retires  from  his  present  job 
on  the  last  day  of  this  month.  But  know- 
ing Paul  Rutherford  as  well  as  I  do,  I 
am  confident  that  retirement  for  Paul 
really  means  conunencement — com- 
mencement to  start  doing  some  of  the 
many  things  he  has  always  wanted  to  do 
and  at  last  has  time  to  do. 

For  truly  Paul  Rutherford  has  been 
a  busy  man  all  his  life.  He  has  earned 
every  step  on  the  long  road  to  the  posi- 
tion of  one  of  America's  leading  indus- 
trial managers  by  dint  of  hard  work, 
persistence  and  dedication  to  duty. 

Already  as  a  boy  he  had  to  help  his 
mother,  who  was  widowed  when  he  was 
only  6,  in  making  ends  meet.  He  sold 
newspapers  at  a  downtown  street  comer 
in  Pomona,  Calif.,  and  had  a  paper  route 


in  the  evening  besides.  While  in  high 
school,  he  struggled  through  a  summer 
job  with  a  plumbing  company,  working 
from  2  in  the  afternoon  till  midnight, 
7  days  a  week  for  $30  a  month.  AH  the 
time  Paul  was  looking  ahead.  He  went 
on  to  college,  working  his  way  through 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, from  which  he  graduated  in  1922 
as  an  electrical  engineer. 

Four  years  later  he  joined  General 
Motors,  the  company  to  which  he  has 
devoted  his  working  days  for  nearly  40 
years.  He  started  out  in  GM's  Dayton 
Engineering  Laboratories  Division.  By 
1936  he  was  chief  engineer  and  in  1940 
he  became  plant  manager  in  Dayton. 
Two  years  later,  in  1942,  he  was  in  De- 
troit on  General  Motors  personnel  staff. 
While  there,  he  handled  GM  wage  dis- 
pute cases  which  went  before  the  War 
Labor  Board  and  other  work  on  job  and 
wage  classifications.  After  the  end  of 
the  war,  in  1946,  he  spent  about  a  year 
as  special  assistant  to  the  vice  president 
in  charge  of  the  Dayton  household  ap- 
pliance group.  The  following  year  he 
came  to  Rochester,  where  he  has  been 
associated  with  GM's  Delco  Appliance 
Division  ever  since,  for  a  year  as  assistant 
general  manager  and  beginning  on  Au- 
gust 1,  1948,  as  general  manager.  He 
has  held  this  position  for  17  years  and 
thus  has  served  as  a  general  manager 
in  the  General  Motors  organization 
longer  than  any  other  GM  general  man- 
ager at  the  present  time.  This  is  a  rec- 
ord of  which  he  may  be  justly  proud  and 
for  which  I  join  in  saluting  him. 

Perhaps  as  much  as  any  man,  Paul 
Rutherford  brought  about  home  air 
conditioning  as  an  accepted  goal  for  the 
American  family.  He  persuaded  build- 
ers and  developers  throughout  our  Na- 
tion that  cooling  a  home  was  no  longer 
a  rich  man's  luxury. 


SENATE 

Friday,  January  29, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  Spirit,  our  spirit's  home,  again 
we  seek  Thy  comfort  and  strength. 
Grant  us,  we  beseech  Thee,  a  vision  of 
Thy  righteous  will,  that  we  may  be 
stripped  of  pride,  and  made  humble  and 
penitent. 

Confront  us  now,  we  pray,  with  Thy 
light  on  our  ways,  with  some  shining 
ray  of  Thy  guidance  piercing  our  dark- 
ness; and  grant  us  at  the  beginning  of 
this  day  a  transforming  experience  of 
Thy  grace  that  will  leave  us  contrite, 
forgiven,  and  cleansed. 

The  world  is  full  of  the  clamor  of  the 
nolent,  the  boasting  of  those  who  have 
not  Thee  in  awe,  and  the  agony  of  fet- 
tered peoples.  We  would  be  valiant  in 
a  day  when  the  hearts  of  many  turn  to 
water. 


Most  men  would  be  more  than  content 
to  have  just  this  career  to  look  back 
upon.  But  Paul  Rutherford  has  been 
far  more  than  a  successful  American 
businessman.  He  has  a  deep  social  con- 
science. He  has  concerned  himself  with 
parolees  in  industry.  He  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  movement  to  bring  about 
greater  acceptance  of  ex-convicts  as 
workers  in  American  factories.  As  he 
has  said : 

At  Delco  we  have  hired  a  goodly  number  of 
parolees.  Most  of  them  have  done  a  good 
Job  for  UB.  •  *  •  When  a  man  has  paid  his 
debt  he  deserves  an  opportunity  to  show  that 
he  really  is  rehabUltated. 

He  has  worked  for  the  victims  of 
multiple  sclerosis. 

He  is  vitally  concerned  with  sound 
community  growth  and  development. 

He  has  a  keen  interest  in  the  educa- 
tion of  young  Americans. 

Perhaps  most  of  all  he  has  been  a  life- 
long fan  of  that  most  American  of  all 
sports — baseball.  At  one  time  his  in- 
terest in  this  and  other  sports  was  so 
strong  that  he  wanted  to  become  a 
sportswriter.  He  has  a  knowledge  of  big 
league  baseball  as  few  if  any  do  who  are 
not  players  on  the  diamond.  He  has 
never  lost  his  devotion  to  the  game.  I 
trust  that  now  he  will  be  able  to  really 
enjoy  the  sport  season  after  season  as 
he  has  not  been  able  to  do  fully  for  many 
a  busy  year. 

So  I  congratulate  Paul  Rutherford  on 
his  outstanding  service  to  American  in- 
dustry and  to  the  healthier  and  more 
comfortable  American  home.  At  the 
same  time,  I  want  to  wish  him  well  in  the 
years  that  lie  ahead,  years  that  will  con- 
tinue to  be  rewarding  to  a  man  who  has 
always  had  a  broad  sweep  of  interests 
and  sympathies,  a  man  who  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  best  that  is  American 
today. 


Renew  our  valor,  that  as  undefeated 
souls  we  may  sustain  the  shocks  of  life, 
master  its  handicaps,  and,  at  last,  make 
even  the  wrath  of  men  serve  Thee. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  One 
who  illumined  life  and  conquered  death. 
Amen. 


the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, January  28,  1965,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
THE  MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
during  the  morning  hour  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 


COMMnTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Authorization  for  Checks  To  Be  Drawn  in 
Favor  of  Banking  Organizations  for  the 
CREDIT  OF  A  Person's  Account  Under  Cer- 
tain Conditions 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  checks  to  be  drawn  in 
favor  of  banking  organizations  for  the  credit 
of  a  person's  account,  under  certain  condi- 
tions (With  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Amendments  to  Regulations  Governing 
Numbering    of    Undocumented    Vessels 

.'V  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
amendments  to  the  regulations  governing 
the  numbering  of  undocumented  vessels,  to 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Amendment  of  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  AS  Amended 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Washington.  D.C.. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended,  to  give  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  authority  to  prescribe  reg- 
ulations for  the  manufacture,  import,  sale, 
shipment,  or  use  of  devices  which  cause 
harmful  interference  to  radio  reception 
I  with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  the  Dis- 
trict OF  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  pay  expenses  of  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  for  attend- 
ing pistol  matches  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  to  estab- 
lish an  Office  of  Civil  Defense,  and  for  other 
purposes"  (with  an.  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  tran.smlt- 
tlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  furnish  discharge  gratuities 
to  persons  released  from  imprisonment  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  furnish  cash  gratuities  to  needy 
patients  of  the  Glenn  Dale  Hospital  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Balance  Sheet  of  Potomac  Electric 

Power  Co.  ' 

A  letter  from  the  president,  Potomac  Elec- 
tric Power  Co.,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  balance  sheet  of 
that  company,  as  of  December  31,  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


F^ES  FOR  Services  Performed  in  Connection 
With  Private  Aircraft  or  Private  Vessels 
Arriving  in  or  Departing  From  the  United 
States 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  a  flat  fee  for  services  performed 
in  connection  with  the  arrival  in,  or  depar- 
ture from,  the  United  States  of  a  private  air- 
craft or  private  vessel,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Report  on  Unnecessary  Cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment Through  the  Leasing  of  Electronic 
Data  Processing  Systems  by  Lockheed 
Missiles  &  Space  Co. 

A  letter  from  tlie  Comptroller  General  of 
tlie  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment through  the  leasing  of  electronic 
data  processing  systems  by  Lockheed  Missiles 
&  Space  Co.,  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  Department 
of  Defense,  dated  January  1965  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  of  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commission, 
dated  January  31,  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

e.xtension  of  time  for  secretary  of  the 
Interior  To  Make  Certain  Fisheries 
Loans 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  extend  the  term  during 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  make  fisheries  loans  under  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Alfairs. 

Amendment  of  Section   1498,  Title  28, 
IJnited  States  Code 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  section  1498  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  to  define  the  word 
"owner"  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Applications  for   Writs  of  Habeas   Corpus 
BY  Certain  Persons 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  relating  to  applications  for 
writs  of  habeas  corpus  by  persons  in  custody 
pursuant  to  the  Judgment  of  a  State  court 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission,  United  States  and 
Mexico 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Inter- 
national Boundary  and  Water  Commission, 
United  States  and  Mexico,  El  Paso,  Tex., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Commission,  for  the  year  1964  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  Positions  in  Grades  GS-16,  GS-17, 
AND  GS-18 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  posi- 
tions in  grades  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18,  for 
the  calendar  year  1964  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


Disposition  of  Executive  Papers 


A  letter  from  Archivist  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  several 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  are  not  needed  in  the  conduct 
of  business  and  have  no  permanent  value  or 
historical  Interest,  and  requesting  action 
looking  to  their  disposition  (with  accompany- 
ing p.'ipers);  to  a  Joint  Select  Committee  on 
the  Disposition  of  Papers  In  the  Executive 
Departments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr. 
Johnston  and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
Report  of  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  members, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  that  Commission,  for  the  year  1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By   the   VICE   PRESIDENT: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State   of    Montana;    to   the    Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  11  of  the  State 
OF  Montana 

"A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the 
Honorable  William  Driver,  and  the  Mon- 
tana congressional  delegation  protesting 
the  announced  closure  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  located  at  Miles 
City,  Mont. 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Montana  Is  the 
fourth  largest  State  In  tiie  Nation  and  has 
at  the  present  time  only  260  hospital  beds 
for  the  88,000  veterans  who  reside  In  the 
State;  and 

"Whereas  the  closing  of  Miles  City  Veter- 
ans' Administration  facility  will  reduce  the 
number  of  hospital  beds  available  for  Mon- 
tana veterans  to  160;  and 

"Whereas  the  facility  at  Helena,  Mont., 
known  as  Fort  Harrison,  Mont.,  is  already 
overcrowded  with  more  patients  than  it  can 
handle  without  use  of  a  waiting  list;  and 

"Whereas  the  closure  of  the  Miles  City 
hospital  will  require  disabled  and  sick  vet- 
erans to  travel  additional  hundreds  of  miles 
for  hospital  care,  thus  creating  a  situation 
which  would  be  Intolerable  and  dangerous 
to  their  health  and  welfare;  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the 
operation  of  the  Miles  City  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facility  has  been  at  less  than  capac- 
ity In  the  past  several  years  and,  to  the  con- 
trary. It  is  evident  that  this  hospital  has 
been  used  to  full  capacity  by  the  thousands 
of  veterans  who  live  within  a  radius  of  said 
facility;  and 

"Whereas  the  hospital  today  has  only  one 
empty  operating  bed;  and 

"Whereas  the  veteran  population  is  be- 
coming older — with  the  average  World  War 
I  veteran  now  69  years  of  age,  the  average 
World  War  II  veteran  44  years  of  age,  and  the 
average  Korean  veteran  34  years  of  age;  and 

"Whereas  with  Increased  age  the  incidence 
of  illness  and  dentistry  care  also  Increases; 
and 

"Whereas  the  need  for  more  facilities 
rather  than  less  is  indicated  by  all  Veterans' 


Administration    statistics:    Now,    therefore, 

^'•Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives'  of  the  State  of  Montana, 
That  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Montana  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  review  the  decision  made 
bv  his  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Afifairs  In 
the  closing  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
facility  at  Miles  City,  Mont.,  and  request 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  investi- 
gate this  decision  with  the  Idea  of  canceling 
said  order;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  Montana  delegation  of  Congress. 
"Ray  J.   Wayrynen, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Ted  James, 

"President  of  the  Senate". 
By   Mr.    SALTONSTALL    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts) : 

Two  resolutions  of   the   House   of   Repre- 
sentatives  of  the   Commonwealth   of  Mass- 
achusetts;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare : 
"Resolution    Memoralizing    Congress    and 

the  administrator  of  Vehterans'  Affairs  To 

Prevent    the    Closing    of    the    Rutland 

Heights  Hospttal 

"Whereas  It  has  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  medical-surgical  facilities 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  located  at 
Rutland  Heights  In  the  Commonwealth  will 
be  closed  effective  June  30  of  the  current 
year;  and 

"Wher^s  the  closing  of  this  facility  is  In 
direct  conflict  with  the  general  philosophy 
behind  veterans'  benefits  in  the  United  States 
as  it  has  evolved  over  a  long  period  of  years 
and  will  result  in  derogation  of  veterans' 
benefits;  and 

"Whereas  the  removal  of  this  hospital  will 
work  a  particular  hardship  on  the  veterans 
of  the  Commonwealtli  and  the  present  facil- 
ities should  be  retained  to  serve  those  who 
have  served  so  well:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  urgently  requests  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  clos- 
ing of  the  veterans'  facilities  at  Rutland 
Heights;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  of  the  United  States  rescind  the 
order  providing  for  the  closing  of  the  medi- 
cal-surgical facilities  located  at  Rutland 
Heights;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  Member 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  representatives,  adopted,  Janu- 
ary 20, 1965. 

"William  C.  Maiers, 

"Cl-erk. 


sentatlves  that  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
hospital  In  the  Brighton  district  of  Boston 
will  be  closed;  and 

"Whereas  more  than  60,000  outpatients, 
many  of  whom  are  fishermen  engaged  In  New 
England's  oldest  Industry,  are  treated  an- 
nually in  this  facility;  and 

"Whereas  if  the  Rutland  Heights  Hospital 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  closed,  the 
load  on  remaining  U.S.  hospitals  for  Inpa- 
tient service  will  be  increased :  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  u-gently  requests  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  clos- 
ing of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Hospital 
in  the  Brighton  district  of  Boston;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  of  the  United  States 
rescind  the  order  providing  for  the  closing 
of  said  hospital;  and  be  it  further 

•Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwrith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
Unlt«d  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  the  presiding  offi- 
cer of  each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  eacli 
Member  thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  representatives,  adopted,  Jan- 
uary 20,  1965. 

"William  C.  Maiers, 

"Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  Whtte, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 


"Attest: 


"Kevin  H.  Whtte, 
'Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 


"Resolution  Memorializing  Congress  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  To  Prevent  the  Closing  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  in 
the  Brighton  District  of  Boston 
"Whereas  it  has  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
S.  892.  A  bill  to  repeal  retailers  excise 
taxes  on  Jewelry,  furs,  toilet  preparations, 
and  luggage;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appeared 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Gruen- 
iNG  and  Mr.  Babtlett)  : 
S.  893.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June  19, 
1935  (49  Stat.  388),  as  amended,  relating  to 
the  Tllnglt  and  Halda  Indians  of  Alaska; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  894.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  entry  of  alien 
skilled  specialists  and  the  spouse  and  chil- 
dren of  such  specialists;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 
S.  895.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4071  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (by  request)  : 
S.  896.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1485  of  ti- 
tle 10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
transportation  of  remains  of  deceased  de- 
pendents of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Inouye  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MoNDALE) : 
S.  897.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  St.  Croix  National  Scenic  Wa- 
terway in  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


REPEAL  OP  CERTAIN  RETAIL 
EXCISE  TAXES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  In 
1941,  Congress  levied  a  number  of  re- 
tail excise  taxes  on  furs,  jewelry,  luggage, 
and  cosmetics.  These  taxes  had  a  two- 
fold purpose.  Obviously,  one  purpose  was 
to  raise  revenues  to  aid  the  war  effort. 
The  other  was  to  discourage  the  pur- 
chase of  such  items  so  that  the  materials 
involved  might  be  devoted  to  war  pur- 
poses. That  was  24  years  ago;  and  at 
the  time  these  taxes  were  approved,  there 
was  a  pledge  that  they  would  be  removed 
with  the  end  of  hostilities.  That  war 
ended  19  years  ago.  Still  another  con- 
flict, sometimes  referred  to  as  World  War 
nV^,  in  Korea,  came  and  went.  Still  an- 
other conflict,  in  Vietnam,  came  and  is 
still  here.  So  are  the  retail  excise  taxes. 
Like  Tennyson's  brook,  once  such  levies 
are  placed  on  the  statute  books,  they  go 
on  forever  and  forever. 

For  the  consumers  of  the  Nation,  these 
taxes  are  a  direct  burden  on  their  pur- 
chasing power.  For  the  retailers,  they 
constitute  an  administrative  burden, 
since  forms  must  be  filed,  records  must 
be  kept,  and  remittances  made  to  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Sporadic  efforts  have  been  made  in 
Congress  to  have  these  taxes  repealed, 
but  without  success.  On  January  23, 
1964, 1  offered  a  series  of  amendments  to 
a  revenue  measure  then  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  Finance  to  repeal  these 
taxes,  and  every  one  of  those  amend- 
ments was  approved  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1, 
or  more. 

At  that  point,  I  deemed  it  a  good  day's 
work  for  the  consumers  and  retailers  of 
the  country.  It  would  leave  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  hands  of  the 
consumers,  to  be  spent  as  they  saw  fit, 
and  would  also  energize  business  at  every 
level.  But  I  counted  the  chickens  before 
they  were  hatched. 

A  few  days  after  the  Committee  on 
Finance  took  this  action,  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  made;  and  when  the  vote 
was  counted,  the  repeal  amendments,  in- 
stead of  carrying  by  votes  of  2  to  1,  were 
torpedoed  by  a  vote  of  9  to  8.  I  failed  to 
reckon  with  the  power  of  the  "Texas 
twist."  The  same  amendments  were  of- 
fered on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
when  the  smoke  of  battle  cleared  away, 
they  had  been  defeated  by  a  margin  of 
three  votes. 

But  I  felt  that  the  retailers  and  the 
consumers  had  a  good  case,  and  I  was 
fully  prepttred  to  make  a  further  effort 
in  the  present  Congress  to  bring  about  a 
repeal  of  these  onerous  taxes.  I  was 
therefore  quite  delighted  that  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  course  of  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  should  say: 

More  money  will  be  left  In  the  hands  of 
the  consumers  by  a  substantial  cut  in  excise 
taxes. 

I  merely  antedated  the  President  by  a 
number  of  months. 

The  Republican  minority  made  this 
very  point  a  year  ago,  but  without  suc- 
cess.   Now,  however,  the  President  has 
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seen  the  light,  and  I  believe  we  may  con-  I  join  my  colleague  in  congratulating  10,  United  States  Code   relatin?  tn  th 

fidently  expect  early  action  in  this  field,  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  transportation  of  remains  of  deceaJeH 

While  action  on  the  repeal  of  these  taxes  adopting  this  sound  Republican  policy  dependents  of  members  of  the  Arm^n 

must  originate  in  the  House,  I  am  Intro-  as  part  of  the  program  which  will  be  Forces  and  for  other  purposes 

ducing,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  biU  presented  to  the  Senate  this  year.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  IPttpr- 

for  the  complete  repeal  of  existing  excise  Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  I  am  of  transmittal  requesting  introduction  n5 

taxes  on  jewelry,  furs,  toilet  preparations,  grateful  to  my  distinguished  friend  from  the  legislation  and  explaining  its  purnn^ 

and  luggage,  the  text  of  which  can  be  California  for  his  amplification  of  this  be  printed  in  the  Record  immediatPiv 

used  as  an  amendment  if  the  need  arises,  whole  matter.   What  he  has  to  say  about  following  the  listing  of  the  bill 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  biU  will  the  attitude  of  the  minority  party  in  this  The  VICE  PRESIDENT     The  bill  will 

be  received  and  appropriately  referred.  field  is  so  very  correct.    I  trust,  there-  be  received  and  appropriately  referred^ 

The  bill   (S.  892)   to  repeal  retailers  fore,  that,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  and,  without  objection,  the  letter  will  hp 

excise  taxes  on  jewelry,  furs,  toilet  prep-  President,  we  shall  consummate  this  task  printed  in  the  Record 

arations,  and  luggage,  introduced  by  Mr.  in  the  89th  Congress,  which  we  failed  to  The  bill  (S.  896)  to  amend  section  14b«; 

DiRKSEN  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  consumniSte  in  the  88th.  of  title  10,  United  States  Code   relatSS 

title,  and  refen-ed  to  the  Committee  on  Mr.   KUCHEL.     And   without,   I   am  to  the  transportation  of  remains  of  de 

^^^^™r,or^r     ,,     „      .  sure,  the  hazards  to  the  Members  of  Con-  ceased  dependents  of  members  of  thP 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  gress  of  a  type  of  political  bursitis  which  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  puroosp. 

unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the  has  been  manifested  in  this  Chamber.  introduced  by  Mr    Inouye    by  reaup^t 

bill  be  printed  in  full  at  the  end  of  my  Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  was  received,  read  twice  by 'its  title  and 

^^^i     V,  •              u-    .•       *u    .„  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  referred   to   the   Committee   on  Armed 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was  for  2  additional  minutes.  Services, 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob-  The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Inouye  is 

^°^°^^-  jection.  it  is  so  ordered.  as  follows: 

Be   it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House  Mr.    DIRKSEN.      Mr.    President,    last  Department  of  the  Army 

L^rfrTf^  n^^'  °^  *^^  ^l]^f  ^"1".  °^  y^^^-  i"  the  Committee  on  Finance.  I  of-  Washington.  D.C,  January,  5, 1965 

effeft    e  iuh  res^peS  to'Sic  es'soTon^o  ^'''^  amendments  tO  repeal  the  excise  Hon.  Car.  Havoe'n, 

:?S  the'ist  da7  Of  the  S  fmoSh  which  ^^^^f  ''^'^^'  ^^"^re  imposed  in  1941.    They  ^'^ri^'^'l^^Z^:^  S'  ''T'; 

begins  after  the  dat*  Of  the  enactment  of  ^^alt    with    luggage,    jeweliy,    cosmetic  heZi^^l  SlSirJTJfn^'  In"""^'^'^. 

this  Act.  the  following  subchapters  of  chap-  preparations,  furs,  ladies'  handbags,  and  section  14 ts  ?f  title  iiunSrist«?.cf^'H'^ 

ter  31  Of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  all  those  things  that  are  no  longer  re-  S?ng"   the'  t  .  nsponat^on  of  remaiS'^f 

(relating  to   retailers   excise  taxes)    are  re-  garded    as    luxuries,    but    necessities    in  deceased    dependents    of    members    of    the 

/t   =„!,„>„>   4-        A     /,       1            o       ..^  this  world.  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes, 

iteii^)         ^             "^""^^   ^""^   "'^^''^  Strangely  enough,  the  amendments  all  This  proposal  is  a  part  of  the  Department 

(2)  Subchapter  B  (furs)  carried.     They  carried  by  a  vote  of   13  °J  Defense  legislative  program  for  the  89th 

(3)  subchapter  C  (toilet  preparations) .  to  2,  and  then  by  a  vote  of  10  to  5.     But  Ses^tT.V^'Sn^  tn  "^c?""^"^  f !  ^i'^l!.^*  ^''• 

(4)  subchapter    D     (luggage,    handliags.  somehow,  in  a  very  interesting  manner.  Sst^aln'sTroS  m  tSt'elfno  o^^^^^^^^^ 

3e?^  ^^meSe-rSV^t^S     1^^"^^-^^  co^e=^€Sr  ?~l£ 

foUowing  a^^en^ea  b>  striking  out  the     'Texas  twist."    In  any  event,  there  was     of  the  Army  has  been  designated  as  the  rep- 

'•cKov.^*-^..  4    T«     ,  ^      ,  .  ^  ..  "^uite  a  change.    On  a  motion  to  recon-  resentative  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for 

Subchapter  A.  Jewelry  and  related  items.  si^er.   I   suddenly   discovered    that   the     ^^^^  legislation,    it  is  recommended  that  this 

Subchapter  B.  Purs.  amendments  had  been  rejected  by  a  vote  P^°P°^^^  ^e  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

Subchapter  C.  Toilet  preparations.  of  9  to  8.    But  I  am  happy  to  know  that  purpose  of  the  legislation 

Subchapter  D.  Luggage,  handbags,  etc."  the  President  has  provided  in  his  state         This   proposed  legislation  would  provide 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  will  the  °^  ^he  Union  message,  and  in  other  mes-  the  same  authority  for  the  transportation, 

Senator  yield''  '  sages,  that  he  proposes  a  repeal  of  excise  at  Government  expense,  of  the  remains  of  a 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield  to  the  distin-  taxes  in  the  gross   amount  of   roughly  dependent  of  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 

guished  Senator  from  California.  S1.75  billion.  section  fl8?nf'm,rin  ^Z^fTf'^T. 

Mr,  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  the  in-  ^^ J  ^ave  reason  to  believe  that  the  bill  jLtl^^l^tl'oiiTtl'.^s^Stt^^^^^^^ 

defatiguable  leadership  in  the  field  of  ^vill   probably  include  all  retailers.     If  ernment  expense  of  the  remains  of  a  de- 

Federal  taxation,  given  by  the  Repub-  the  taxes  are  not  entirely  repealed.  I  pendent  of  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 

lican  leader  in  the  Senate,  is,  I  believe,  shall  offer  an  amendment  to  repeal  them  who  is  on  active  duty  at  a  place  outside  the 

a  splendid  example  of  the  kind  of  con-  entirely.    One  of  the  most  burdensome  United  states,  if  such  dependent  dies  at  or 

structive  opposition  the  great  American  things  about  the  tax  is  that  every  small  '^^''^  traveling  to  or  from,  such  place  of 

party  to  which  we  belong  can  achieve  and  I'etailer    in    the    country    who    sells    a  ^  „  ^  '^^^^' 

thus  help  the  processes  of  democracy.  handbag,  a  bottle  of  perfume,  or  a  suit-  A,Y'TfZ,^^%J''t^^''°J'^X?\  ^^^*'°"^  ^^^  ^^ 
Republicans  in  this  Chamber  followed  case  of  any  kind  must  make  a  return  to  oJ^hii^mefFo^c^stf^nSi^dTo  t'a'n"^^^^^^^ 
our  leader.  We  believed  then,  as  we  be-  the  Treasury  Department.  The  book-  tation  of  their  dependents  in  the  event  of 
lieve  now,  that  the  entire  excise  tax  field  keeping,  the  reporting,  and  the  remit-  a  change  of  permanent  duty  station,  retire- 
historically  has  been,  as  it  should  be,  tances  are  not  the  least  part  of  the  bur-  ment,  or  in  the  event  of  a  death  of  a  mem- 
part  of  the  structure  available  for  the  <^en  by  any  means.    In  addition,  the  re-  '^^^• 

States  of  the  American  Union  to  utilize,  P^al  of  this  tax  would  leave  perhaps  from        ^^^  proposed  amendment  would  author- 

if  in  their  judgment  they  desire  to  utilize  S400  to  $500  million  in  the  hands  of  the  ^^®  essentially  the  same  transportation  for  a 

It.    Surely,  when  they  originally  became  American  families  to  energize  the   ex-  '^^^'^  dependent,  regardless  of  the  geographi- 

a  part  of  the  FedeJal  ifw,  uLer  the  Panding  economy.    Obviously,  that  is  the  Sn^S?rJi^^.^eTuThSze^^ 

announced   needs   of    an    international  essential  theme  today  m  expanding  the  ent  were  living 

crisis,  it  was  always  with  the  thought  in  economy.    This  merely  gives  it  another  ^^^'  ^„„  ^rrr,^^^  r,.^. 

mind  the  taxes  would  be  temporary  in  Jolt.  ,  ^^       ^,  cost  and  budget  data 

character   and   not   permanent.     They fisSVafiTes  are  a?foii?ws       ''"°'' 

have,  as  our  great  Republican  leader  has     AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION   MR-i   nw 

Repub ican'pan^rcking The  S    DELATING  TO  THE  transporta:  Mtrfn'r coVpsV;;;::::::::::::::::  1J III 

Senator  from  IllLi^^^^^^^              AToZ  TION   OF    REMAINS    OF   CERTAIN  Air  Force ...^87^0 

in  the  Committee  on  Finance,  which  re-  DECEASED  DEPENDENTS                                ^otai 667  618 

grettably  was  a  pyrrhic  one.    Thereafter,  Mr.  INOUYE.    Mr.  President,  by  re-              sincereiv  voura 

he  gave  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  quest,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer-                                        Stephen  Ailes 

sit  in  judgment  on  those  proposals.  ence,  a  bill  to  amend  section  1485  of  title                                   Secretary  of  the  Army 
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THE  ST.  CROIX  NATIONAL  SCENIC 
WATERWAY 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Mondale],  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  establish  the 
St  Croix  National  Scenic  Waterway. 
Tlie  St.  Croix  marks  the  boundary  be- 
tween Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  for  some 
hundred  miles  north  from  the  Missis- 
sippi- 

It  would  designate  the  northern  St. 

Croix  River  and  its  Wisconsin  tributary, 
the  Namekagon,  as  the  Nation's  first 
"wild  river,"  and  set  aside  the  lower  St. 
Croix  as  an  intensive  outdoor  recreation 
area  protected  by  zoning. 

The  wild  river  portions  of  the  water- 
way were  included  among  the  22  rivers 
across  the  Nation  studied  by  the  joint 
Interior-Agriculture    wild    river    study 

team. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  provide  a  Fed- 
eral "umbrella"  under  which  State, 
county,  and  municipal,  as  well  as  Fed- 
eral development  of  the  scenic  and  rec- 
reational potential  of  this  unique  river 
valley  can  go  forward  in  an  orderly  and 
cooperative  manner. 

The  St.  Croix  is  the  last  large  clean 
river  near  a  major  population  center  in 
the  Midwest.  The  beginnings  of  indus- 
try on  the  lower  St.  Croix  make  it  im- 
perative that  we  move  to  protect  as  much 
of  it  as  possible  as  a  national  asset. 

A  dispute  over  whether  to  industrialize 
the  lower  St.  Croix  or  reserve  it  for  the 
recreation  broke  into  the  open  last  May 
when  a  power  company  announced  plans 
to  construct  a  huge  coal  fired  steam  elec- 
tric generating  plant  on  the  river  at  Oak 
Park  Heights,  Minn. 

The  extraordinary  wide  support  gained 
in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  by  those 
seeking  to  save  the  river  for  recreation, 
and  the  extensive  national  and  even  in- 
ternational press  coverage  of  the  dispute 
is  gi-atifying  to  those  of  us  who  have 
been  working  over  the  years  for  sound 
conservation  policy. 

The  lower  St.  Croix,  a  clean,  undevel- 
oped river,  lies  within  easy  driving  dis- 
tance of  the  growing  Twin  Cities  area. 
It  is  already  one  of  the  most  popular 
boating  waters  in  the  country. 

The  Twin  Cities,  now  boasting  some 
1.7  million  in  population,  will  have  ex- 
panded to  4  million  in  the  next  35  years; 
the  St.  Croix  will  be  practically  down- 
town. The  Twin  Cities  even  now  have 
only  30  percent  of  the  pubUc  recreation 
area  which  experts  say  they  need. 

But  as  the  area  grows  the  need  for 
clean  water  for  industrial  purposes  gi-ows 
too,  and  naturally  the  St.  Croix  looks  like 
an  attractive  proposition. 

Commerce  or  recreation  for  the  St. 
Croix?  Who  is  to  decide?  There  is  no 
governmental  unit  specifically  charged 
and  empowered  to  make  that  crucial 
decision. 

There  is  an  ample  supply  of  undevel- 
oped industrial  sites  near  at  hand  on  the 
Mississippi.  It  seems  to  us  only  common- 
sense  that  the  St.  Croix  be  set  aside  for 
recreational  development.    Many  agree. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
an  editorial  from  the  January  20,  1965, 


edition    of    the   Minneapolis   Star.     It 
makes  these  points  quite  clear. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Mondale]  and  I  have  drafted 
this  bill  to  provide  a  Federal  "umbrella" 
of  protective  authority  under  which  all 
levels  of  government  can  cooperate  in 
the  preservation  and  development  for 
conservation  and  recreation  of  the  St. 
Croix  Valley. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  de- 
tailed, section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
bill  be  printed  along  with  the  bill  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  NELSON.  At  this  time  let  me  just 
summarize  the  proposed  bill. 

First,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
bill  would  not  affect  the  local  zoning  per- 
mit gi-anted  by  Oak  Park  Heights,  Minn., 
for  construction  of  the  $68  miUion  power- 
plant. 

And  I  think  it  only  fair  to  point  out 
that  the  Northern  States  Power  Co.  has 
owned  and  preserved  in  a  primitive  con- 
dition the  land  on  both  banks  of  the  St. 
Croix  for  some  70  miles  north  of  Taylors 
Falls. 

The  "wild  river"  portions  extend  102 
miles  along  the  St.  Croix  north  from 
Taylors  Falls.  Minn.,  to  Gordon,  Wis.,  and 
along  the  Namekagon  from  its  meeting 
with  the  St.  Croix  north  87  miles  to  Lake 
Namekagon. 

Nearly  all  the  area  to  be  given  the  "wild 
river"  designation  is  in  a  primitive  state. 
The  bill  is  intended  to  leave  undisturbed 
the  few  private  cottages  along  these 
stretches  of  the  St.  Croix  and  the  Name- 
kagon. On  these  properties  scenic  ease- 
ment acquisition  would  be  ample  protec- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Zoning  rather  than  land  acquisition 
and  easements  would  be  used  w  protect 
the  intensive  outdoor  recreation  area  por- 
tion, which  is  south  of  Taylors  Falls. 
This  portion  of  the  St.  Croix  has  several 
communities  along  its  banks,  including 
Hudson  and  Osceola,  Wis.,  and  Stillwater, 
Marine,  and  Oak  Park  Heights,  Minn. 

Acquisition  in  the  recreation  area 
would  be  limited  to  small,  key  parcels 
needed  for  public  access  to  the  water  and 
adequate  parking  facilities. 

Zoning  to  protect  the  recreation  area 
would  require  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  New  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial uses  not  in  harmony  with  recrea- 
tional use  or  the  river's  environment 
would  be  excluded. 

The  zoning  approach  has  been  success- 
fully used  in  the  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore Park. 

One  section  of  the  bill  provides  that 
owners  of  noncommercial,  residential 
property  acquired  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  would  be  issued  either  a 
transferable  25-year  use  and  occu- 
pancy right  to  the  property  or  a  non- 
transferable lifetime  right  to  use  and 
occupancy. 

The  bill  includes  these  provisions  de- 
signed to  facilitate  cooperation  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  county,  and  local  authorities. 


State  land  within  the  waterway  will 
not  be  acquired  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  without  consent  of  the  State  in- 
volved, and  the  Secretary  may  agree  not 
to  acquire  any  land  which  either  State 
plans  to  acquire  and  develop. 

City,  town,  and  village  land  within  the 
waterway  would  not  be  acquired  as  long 
as  accepted  zoning  ordinances  for  the 
protection  of  the  river  and  its  environ- 
ment remained  in  force. 

Provisions  for  cooperative  planning 
of  the  recreational  and  conservation  de- 
velopment of  the  waterway  between  all 
levels  of  government  are  written  into 
the  bill. 

The  St.  Croix  River  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  land  use  crisis  we 
face  coast-to-coast  as  pressure  for  rec- 
reation uses  and  industrial  sites  grow 
with  increasing  wealth  and  population. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  bill,  with  its 
idea  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  coopera- 
tion, will  prove  an  excellent  example  of 
what  reasonable  people  can  do  to  solve 
this  kind  of  problem. 

Exhibit  1 
Should  St.  Choix  Be  Saved? 

The  application  by  Northern  States  Power 
Co.  to  build  a  powerplant  on  the  St.  Croix 
River  raises  questions  of  great  importance  to 
the  future  overall  development  of  this  metro- 
politan area. 

On  technical  grounds — that  is,  as  to  safe- 
guards offered  against  air  and  water  poUu- 
tion — it  would  be  hard  to  oppose  NSP's  ap- 
plication. But  "the  great  St.  Croix  debate" 
has  made  us  all  conscious  of  some  very  spe- 
cial opportunities  offered  by  the  valley. 

The  opportunities  are  enormous.  What 
the  Minneapolis  lakes  and  Lake  Mlnnetonka 
have  meant  for  the  quality  of  life  In  this 
area,  or  White  Bear  Lake  for  the  people  of 
St.  Paul,  the  St.  Croix  can  mean  to  a  metro- 
politan area  expected  to  double  in  popula- 
tion— to  a  staggering  4  million — within  the 
next  35  years. 

It  may  not,  in  the  end.  be  decided  to  re- 
serve the  St.  Croix  primarily  for  recreational 
and  residential  development.  But  the  com- 
munity should  take  the  time  and  put  forth 
the  effort  to  make  a  thoughtful  decision. 

Thus,  we  hope  that  NSP  can  be  persuaded 
to  withdraw  Its  St.  Croix  application  and 
undertake  its  present  round  of  plant  expan- 
sion at  Prairie  Island  (near  Red  Wing)  in- 
stead. That  is  where — we  understand — NSP 
plans  to  locate  its  next  plant  after  the  St. 
Croix  installation.  (The  company  must 
roughly  double  its  capacity  every  10  years  in 
order  to  meet  the  power  needs  of  this  area.) 

This  switch  in  locations  could  not  be  made 
without  cost.  An  additional  $5  million  In 
capital  costs  might  be  immediately  entailed. 
And  transmission  costs  from  Prairie  Island 
would  be  somewhat  greater  than  from  Bay- 
port.  These  added  costs  would  not  mean 
an  increase  in  electric  power  rates,  but  they 
probably  would  mean  a  delay  in  future  rate 
reductions. 

If  NSP  or  Its  ratepayers  are  asked  to  pay 
this  cost.  It  should  be  on  one  very  clear 
understanding,  however.  It  must  not  be 
done  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  private  home 
and  summer-home  owners  In  the  St.  Croix 
area.    It  must  be  for  a  wider,  public  benefit. 

So  If  the  States  Involved  (Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin)  and  the  adjacent  commtinltles 
have  not  meanwhile  developed  an  enlight- 
ened, recreational,  park  use  program  for 
the  valley,  no  objection  should  be  raised  IX 
the  company  seeks  to  build  at  Bayport  In  the 
futtore. 

If  NSP  can  be  persuaded  to  build  now  at 
Prairie    Island    Instead    of    Bayport,    work 
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should  begin  Immediately  on  a  public  deci- 
sion regarding  the  future  use  of  the  St.  Croix. 

Perhaps  the  Minnesota  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Commission  can  prepare  a  plan  for 
recreation  and  residential  development:  for 
public  access,  for  camp  grounds  and  picnic 
areas,  for  parkways,  for  control  of  neon  signs 
on  the  bluffs,  for  forestation,  and  for  stand- 
ards under  whicli  private,  taxpaying  resi- 
dential and  commercial  development  can 
proceed. 

Needed  also  is  a  study  of  the  economic  ef- 
fect of  reserving  the  valley  primarily  for 
recreational  and  residential  development;  in- 
cluding suggestions  as  to  how  the  local  gov- 
ernments may  raise  the  revenue  they  expect 
to  get  In  taxes  from  NSP. 

This  won't  be  easy.  But  it  isn't  impos- 
sible, either — if  NSP,  all  the  governmental 
bodies  involved,  and  Interested  citizen  groups 
will  cooperate. 

ExHiBrr  2 

Analysis  of  the  St.  Croix  National  Scenic 
Waterway  Bill  To  Be  Introduced  in  the 
Senate,  Friday,  Janttary  29,  1965,  by  Sen- 
ators Nelson  of  Wisconsin  and  Mondale 
of  Minnesota 

The  St.  Croix  National  Scenic  Waterway 
bill  embodies  the  concept  of  a  mixed-owner- 
ship, multiple-use,  scenic  recreation  area  in 
which  State,  county,  municipal,  and  private 
ownership  exist  in  harmony  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  Federal  umbrella. 

Federal  protection  under  the  bill  would 
cover  a  strip  about  one-quarter  mile  deep 
on  both  banks  of  the  waterway. 

The  waterway  would  consist  of  two  kinds 
of  areas: 

A  wild  river,  to  be  kept  as  primitive  as 
possible  on  102  miles  of  the  St.  Croix  north 
of  Taylors  Palls,  Minn,  and  along  the  87 
miles  of  the  Namekagon  tributary  In  Wis- 
consin. Purchase  of  scenic  easements  and 
acquisition  where  essential  of  up  to  320 
acres  per  mile  (the  equivalent  of  a  strip 
one-quarter  mile  deep  on  both  banks)  would 
be  authorized  in  this  section.  The  States 
would  be  entitled  not  only  to  keep  the  park 
land  under  their  administration  but  en- 
couraged to  expand  it.  County  ownership 
would  be  preserved  on  county  land  man- 
aged according  to  a  plan  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

An  intensive  outdoor  recreation  area  along 
the  57  miles  of  the  St.  Croix  south  of  Taylors 
Falls,  protected  by  zoning  rather  than  land 
acquisition  of  easements.  Acquisition  would 
be  limited  to  small,  key  parcels  needed  for 
public  access  and  adequate  park  facilities. 
Jurisdiction  on  this  stretch  of  the  river 
would  draw  up  zoning  ordinances,  with  the 
aid  of  regulations  developed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  to  exclude  new  commercial 
or  Industrial  uses  not  in  harmony  with  the 
purposes  of  the  act. 

A  specific  section  of  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  Federal,  State,  county  and  local  co- 
operation in  the  drawing  up  of  plans  for 
the  conservation  and  recreational  develop- 
ment of  the  waterway. 

Zoning  cannot  be  retroactive,  therefore  the 
proposed  Northern  States  Power  Co.  plant  at 
Oak  Park  Heights,  which  has  already  re- 
ceived local  permits,  would  not  be  legaUy 
affected  by  the  legislation. 

Section  1(a)  states  that  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  to  establish  the  St.  Croix  Na- 
tional Scenic  Waterway  to  preserve  as  a 
wild  river  the  portion  of  the  St.  Croix 
from  the  dam  at  Taylors  Palls  north  to  the 
dam  near  Gordon.  Wis.,  and  Its  Namekagon 
tributary,  as  wild  rivers  and  the  St.  Croix 
south  of  Taylors  Falls  for  Intensive  recrea- 
tional use  "for  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
American  people." 


Section  1(b)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  lands  and  waters  and 
interests  (such  as  scenic  easements)  therein: 

1.  Not  more  than  640  acres  Including  not 
more  than  2  miles  of  lake  frontage  on  the 
lake  formed  behind  the  dam  at  Taylors  Falls. 

2.  Prom  the  north  end  of  that  lake  to  the 
dam  near  Gordon,  Wis.,  up  to  320  acres 
per  mile  (the  equivalent  of  a  strip  one- 
quarter  mile  deep  on  both  banks) . 

(This  formula  is  designed  to  give  the  Sec- 
retary flexibility  in  laying  out  the  waterway. 
It  is  intended  that  wherever  possible  the  Sec- 
retary will  use  easements  rather  than  out- 
right purchase  so  as  to  dlstiu-b  the  land  own- 
ership pattern  as  little  as  possible  while  pre- 
serving the  primitive  character  of  the  water- 
way.) 

3.  On  the  lower  St.  Croix,  from  the  dam  at 
Taylors  Falls  south  to  the  Mississippi  River, 
the  Secretary  is  granted  the  same  acquisi- 
tion authority,  however  the  "authority  shall 
be  suspended  so  long  as  the  appropriate  local 
zoning  agency  shall  have  in  force  •  •  • 
a  duly  adopted  •  •  •  zoning  ordinance  •  •  • 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary." 

In  order  to  provide  public  access  to  the 
lower  St.  Croix  and  to  provide  adequate  park 
facilities  the  Secretary,  despite  the  zoning 
provisions,  is  authorized  to  acquire  not  more 
than  1,600  acres  including  not  more  than 
5  miles  of  river  frontage  on  the  57-mile 
stretch  of  river  from  the  dam  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

4.  The  same  320-acres-per-mile  formula  Is 
applied  to  the  Namekagon  from  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  St.  Croix  to  the  dam  at  Lake 
Namekagon,  except  that  along  the  lake  be- 
hind the  dam  at  Trego.  Wis.,  the  Secretary 
is  limited  to  acquiring  640  acres  including 
not  iA)re  than  2  miles  of  lakeshore  (the 
same  amount  as  permitted  on  the  lake  be- 
hind the  dam  at  Taylors  Falls) . 

Section  1(c):  The  Secretary  Is  given  the 
customary  authority  to  acquire  land  by  "do- 
nation, purchase  with  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds,  exchange  or  otherwise." 

Section  1(d)  provides  that  State-owned 
land  within  the  waterway  may  only  be  ac- 
quired with  the  consent  of  the  State.  F\ir- 
ther  it  provides  for  agreements  between  the 
States  and  the  Secretary  under  which  the 
Secretary  would  refrain  from  acquiring  land 
that  the  States  plan  to  acquire. 

Section  Ke):  The  Secretary's  authority 
to  acquire  land  is  suspended  with  respect 
to  lands  In  Incorporated  villages  and  cities 
that  have  zoning  ordinances  In  force  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary. 

Section  1(f):  His  authority  is  suspended 
on  county-owned  lands  where  the  county 
Is  following  "a  plan  for  management"  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary. 

Section  Kg)  spells  out  the  rights  of  the 
owners  of  improved  property  acquired  by 
the  Secretary  under  the  terms  of  this  act. 

Owners  of  "detached,  noncommercial, 
residential  family  dwellings,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  began  before  January  1,  1965," 
that  are  acquired  by  the  Secretary  may  re- 
serve for  themselves  either  a  transferable 
25-year  right  of  use  and  occupancy  or  a 
life  right  of  use  and  occupancy. 

Section  2  details  zoning  procedures  and 
regulations.  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regu- 
lations for  zoning  designed  to  promote  the 
protection  and  development  of  the  water- 
way and  to  prohibit  new  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial uses  not  compatible  with  a  scenic 
and  recreational  waterway.  The  Secretary 
Is  required  to  approve  local  ordinances  that 
meet  the  standards  set  out  In  the  regula- 
tions. If  approved  regulations  lapse,  are 
violated,  or  are  not  in  force  the  suspension 
of  the  Secretary's  powers  of  condemnation 
"automatically  cease." 

Section  3  provides  for  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and 
Agriculture  on  the  administration  of  that 


corner  of  the  waterway  that  lies  in  the 
Chequamegon  National  Forest  In  Wisconsin 
near  Lake  Namekagon. 

And    for    cooperative    agreement,    at  the 
pleasure  of  the  tribe,  for  the  protection  and 
development  of  the  lands  of  the  St.  Croix 
Indian    Reservation    near    Danbury,   Minn 
that  lie  within  the  waterway. 

Section  4  provides  that  the  St.  Croix  Na- 
tional Scenic  Waterway  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  "with  such 
statutory  authority  *  ♦  •  as  may  be  available 
to  him  •  •  •  for  the  conservation  and  man- 
agement of  natural  resources." 

Section  5  provides  for  cooperation  between 
the  Secretary  and  the  States,  their  political 
subdivisions  and  other  Federal  agencies  In 
"formulating  and  implementing  •  •  •  com- 
prehensive plans  for  the  use,  development, 
and  conservation  of  the  outdoor  resources" 
of  the  waterway. 

Section  6,  the  standard  park  bill  hunting 
and  fishing  permission  clause,  provides  for 
the  applicability  of  State  hunting  and  fish- 
ing laws  and  for  consultation  with  the  "ap- 
propriate State  agency"  before  prescribing 
any  restrictions. 

Section  7  forbids  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission from  licensing  any  "dam  or  other 
structure"  the  Secretary  determines  would 
adversely  affect  the  waterway.  Disagree- 
ments to  be  referred  to  the  Congress  for  reso- 
lution. 

Section  8  restricts  the  Army  Engineers  in 
the  same  way  section  7  restrains  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

Section  9  provides  for  cooperation  between 
the  Secretary  and  State  and  Federal  water 
pollution  agencies  for  the  "elimination  or 
diminishing"  of  pollution  In  the  waterway. 

Section  10  authorizes  to  be  appropriated 
"such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  act." 


S.  897 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)(1) 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  portion  of 
the  Saint  Croix  River,  beginning  at  the  dam 
near  Taylors  Falls,  Minnesota,  and  extending 
upstream  to  the  dam  near  Gordon,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  iti  Namekagon  tributary  in  Wis- 
consin, as  a  wild  river  In  a  primitive 
condition,  or  restoring  It  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  such  condition.  In  order  to  conserve 
its  unique  scenic  and  other  natural  values; 

(2)  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  broad 
recreational  use  and  more  intensive  types  of 
recreational  use  of  the  portion  of  the  Saint 
Croix  River  downstream  from  the  dam  near 
Taylors  Falls,  Minnesota,  to  Its  confluence 
with  the  Mississippi  River;  and 

(3)  for  the  purpose  of  protecting,  develop- 
ing, and  making  accessible  the  nationally 
significant  outdoor  recreation  resources  of 
such  river  segments  for  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  all  of  the  American  people,  the 
Saint  Croix  National  Scenic  Waterway  Is 
hereby  established. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  may 
acquire  lands  and  waters  or  Interests  therein 
for  the  Saint  Crolx  National  Scenic  Water- 
way as  follows : 

(1)  Along  the  lake  created  by  the  dam  on 
the  Saint  Croix  River  near  Taylors  Falls, 
Minnesota,  the  Secretary  may  acquire  not 
more  than  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  which 
may  Include  not  to  exceed  two  miles  of  lake 
frontage; 

(2)  Prom  the  north  end  of  the  lake  cre- 
ated by  the  dam  on  the  Saint  Crolx  River 
near  Taylors  Palls,  Minnesota,  upstream  to 
the  dam  near  Gordon,  Wisconsin,  the  Secre- 
ary  may  acquire  an  average  of  not  more  than 
three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  per  mile; 

(3)  From  the  dam  on  the  Saint  Crolx 
River  near  Taylor  Falls.  Minnesota,  down- 
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stream  to  Its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi 
River,  the  Secretary  may  acquire  an  average 
of  not  more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  per  mile:  Provided,  That  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  to  acquire  lands  by  con- 
demnation, with  the  exception  of  not  more 
than  one  thousand  and  six  hundred  acres 
which  may  Include  not  to  exceed  five  miles 
of  river  frontage  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines are  needed  for  public  access  to  the 
river,  shall  be  suspended  so  long  as  the  ap- 
propriate local  zoning  agency  shall  have  in 
force  and  applicable  to  such  property  a  duly 
adopted,  valid  zoning  ordinance  that  Is  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary; 

(4)  On  the  Namekagon  tributary  of  the 
Saint  Croix  River,  from  the  dam  at  Lake 
IJamekagon  downstream  to  Its  confluence 
with  the  Saint  Crolx  River,  the  Secretary 
may  acquire  an  average  of  not  more  than 
three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  per  mile, 
except  that  not  more  than  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres  which  may  include  not  to  exceed 
two  miles  of  lake  frontage  may  be  acquired 
along  the  lake  created  by  the  dam  at  Trego. 
Wisconsin. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  acquire  lands  and 
waters  or  Interests  therein  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  by  donation,  purchase  with  do- 
nated or  appropriated  funds,  exchange,  or 
otherwise. 

(d)  Lands  owned  by  the  States  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  Minnesota  may  be  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  only  with  the  consent  of  such 
States,  and  the  Secretary  may  agree  with 
said  States  to  refrain  from  exercising  any 
authority  to  acquire  lands  not  owned  by  the 
said  States  that  are  within  the  boundaries 
of  an  area  administered  by  them,  or  pro- 
posed for  such  administration,  for  such  time 
and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  deem  to  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
preservation  and  development  of  the  area. 

(e)  The  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire 
lands  by  condemnation  shall  be  suspended 
with  respect  to  any  lands  within  the  Saint 
Croix  National  Scenic  Waterway  which  are 
located  vsrithln  an  Incorporated  city,  village, 
or  borough  when  such  entitles  shall  have  In 
force  and  applicable  to  such  lands  a  duly 
adopted,  valid  zoning  ordinance  that  is  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  not  exercise  any 
authority  to  acquire  county-owned  lands 
within  the  Saint  Crolx  National  Scenic 
Waterway  as  long  as  the  county  Is  following 
a  plan  for  the  management  and  protection 
of  such  lands  that  Is  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary. 

(g)(1)  Any  owner  or  owners  (hereinafter 
In  this  subsection  referred  to  as  "owner") 
of  Improved  property  on  the  date  of  its  ac- 
quisition by  the  Secretary  may,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  such  acquisition,  retain  for  them- 
selves and  their  successors  or  assigns  a  right 
of  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Improved  prop- 
erty for  noncommercial  purposes  for  a  defi- 
nite term  not  to  exceed  twenty-flve  years, 
or.  In  lieu  thereof,  for  a  term  ending  at  the 
death  of  the  owner,  or  the  death  of  his 
spouse,  or  the  death  of  either  of  them.  The 
owner  shall  elect  the  term  to  be  reserved. 
Tlie  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  owner  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  property  on  the 
date  of  such  acquisition  less  the  fair  market 
value  on  such  date  of  the  right  retained  by 
the  owner. 

(2)  A  right  of  use  and  occupancy  retained 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  subject 
to  termination  by  the  Secretary  upon  his 
determination  that  such  use  and  occupancy 
is  being  exercised  In  a  manner  not  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  upon 
tender  to  the  holder  of  the  right  and  amount 
equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  right  which  remains  unexpired 
on  the  date  of  termination. 

(3)  The  term  "Improved  property",  as  used 
In  this  subsection,  shall  mean  a  detached, 
one-family    dwelling,    the    construction    of 


which  was  begun  before  January  1,  1965 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "dwelling"),  to- 
gether with  so  much  of  the  land  on  which 
the  dwelling  Is  situated,  the  said  land  being 
in  the  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling,  as 
the  Secretary  shall  designate  to  be  reason- 
ably necessary  for  the  enjojrment  of  the 
dwelling  for  the  sole  purpose  of  noncom- 
mercial residential  use,  together  with  any 
structures  accessory  to  the  dwelling  which 
are  situated  on  the  land  so  designated. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue 
regulations,  which  may  be  amended  from 
time  to  time,  specifying  standards  that  are 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  for 
zoning  ordinances  which  must  meet  his 
approval. 

(b)  The  standards  specified  In  such  regu- 
lations shall  have  the  object  of  ( 1 )  prohibit- 
ing new  commerical  or  Industrial  uses  other 
than  commercial  or  Industrial  uses  which 
the  Secretary  considers  are  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  of  all  property 
within  the  Saint  Crolx  National  Scenic 
Waterway,  and  (2)  promoting  the  protection 
and  development  for  purposes  of  this  Act  of 
the  land  within  the  Saint  Croix  National 
Scenic  Waterway  by  means  of  acreage,  front- 
age, and  setback  requirements. 

(c)  Following  Issuance  of  such  regulations 
the  Secretary  shall  approve  any  zoning  ordi- 
nance or  any  amendment  to  any  approved 
zoning  ordinance  submitted  to  him  that 
conforms  to  the  standards  contained  in  the 
regulations^n  effect  at  the  time  of  adoption 
of  the  ordinance  or  amendment.  Such  ap- 
proval shall  remain  effective  for  so  long  as 
such  ordinance  or  amendment  remains  in 
effect  as  approved. 

(d)  No  zoning  ordinance  or  amendment 
thereof  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
which  (1)  contains  any  provisions  that  he 
considers  adverse  to  the  protection  and  de- 
velopment. In  accordance  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  of  the  area  comprising  the 
Saint  Crolx  National  Scenic  Waterway;  or 
(2)  fails  to  have  the  effect  of  providing  that 
the  Secretary  shall  receive  notice  of  any 
variance  granted  under,  or  any  exception 
made  to,  the  application  of  such  ordinance 
or  amendment. 

(e)  If  any  property,  with  respect  to  which 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire  by  con- 
demnation has  been  suspended  according  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  Is  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  variance  under,  or  becomes  for  any 
reason  an  exception  to,  such  zoning  ordi- 
nance, or  is  subject  to  any  variance,  excep- 
tion, or  use  that  falls  to  conform  to  any 
applicable  standard  contained  In  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  section  and  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  such  ordinance,  the  siispenslon 
of  the  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire  such 
property  by  condemnation  shall  automati- 
cally cease. 

Sec.  3.  Any  portion  of  the  Saint  Crolx  Na- 
tional Scenic  Waterway  which  Is  within  a 
national  forest  shall  be  administered  In  such 
manner  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Lands  owned  by  an  Indian  tribe 
may  be  Included  in  the  Saint  Crolx  National 
Scenic  Waterway  with  the  consent  of  the 
Indian  tribe  Involved,  and  with  respect  to 
such  lands  the  Secretary  may  enter  Into  a 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  Indian  tribe 
to  encourage  the  protection  and  development 
of  such  lands  In  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  The  cooperative  agree- 
ment may  provide  that  the  Indian  land  will 
be  developed  and  administered  In  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  and  rules  applicable  to 
the  recreation  area,  subject  to  any  limitations 
specified  by  the  tribal  council  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  4.  The  Saint  Crolx  National  Scenic 
Waterway  shall  be  administered,  protected, 
and  developed  In  accordance  with  such  stat- 


utory authorities  as  may  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  conservation  and  manage- 
ment of  natural  resources;  utilizing  to  the 
fullest  extent  such  authorities  he  finds  will 
best  further  the  ptupose  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  co- 
operate with  the  States  of  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  their  political  subdivisions,  and 
other  Federal  agencies  In  formulating  and 
Implementing,  through  a^eements  or  other- 
wise, comprehensive  plans  for  the  \ise.  de- 
velopment, and  conservation  of  the  outdoor 
resources  of  the  Saint  Croix  National  Scenic 
Waterway. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting 
and  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  under  his 
jurisdiction  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Saint  Crolx  National  Scenic  Waterway  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  appropriate  laws  of  the 
State  In  which  the  lands  and  waters  are 
located  to  the  extent  applicable,  except  that 
he  may  designate  zones  where,  and  establish 
periods  when,  no  hunting  or  fishing  shall  be 
permitted  for  reasons  of  public  safety,  ad- 
ministration, fish  or  wildlife  management,  or 
public  use  and  enj03mrient.  Except  In  emer- 
gencies, any  regulations  prescribing  any  such 
restrictions  shall  be  put  into  effect  only  after 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  State 
agency  responsible  for  hunting  and  fishing 
activities. 

Sec.  7.  The  Federal  Power  Commission  shall 
not  have  authority  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act  of  Jime  10,  1920,  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  791a  et  seq.).  to  license 
the  building  of  any  dam  or  other  structure 
which  the  Secretary  determines  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  segments  of  the  Saint  Croix 
and  Namekagon  Rivers  Included  In  the  Saint 
Crolx  National  Scenic  Waterway  unless  the 
application  Is  referred  to  the  Congress  and 
the  Issuance  of  the  license  is  expressly  au- 
thorized by  statute.  Any  application  re- 
ferred to  the  Congress  shall  Include  the  ob- 
jections of  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  8.  The  Chief  of  Engineers,  Department 
of  the  Arr  y,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall  not  have  authority  to  Issue  permits  for, 
or  to  undertake  directly,  the  construction  of 
any  dam,  dike,  structvire,  or  activity  which 
the  Secretary  determines  would  adversely  af- 
fect the  segments  of  the  Saint  Crolx  and 
Namekagon  Rivers  Included  in  the  Saint 
Crolx  National  Scenic  Waterway  unless  the 
proposal  Is  referred  to  the  Congress  and  is 
expressly  authorized  by  statute.  Any  pro- 
posal submitted  to  the  Congress  shall  in- 
clude the  objections  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  with  the  appropriate  State  water 
pollution  control  agencies,  to  prepare  and 
develop  agreements  for  eliminating  or  di- 
minishing the  pollution  of  waters  within  the 
Saint  Crolx  National  Scenic  Waterway. 

Sec.  10.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  VICE  PRESroENT.  The  bUl  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  897)  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  St.  Croix  National 
Scenic  Waterway  in  the  States  of  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Mondale)  ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  session  I  introduced,  on  behalf  of 
myself   and   the   junior   Senator   from 
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Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  a  constituent  that  was  num- 
bered S.  82  and  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Since  the  bill  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
private  claim,  I  have  been  informed  that 
it  should  have  been  more  suitably  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  and  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1965  (AMENDMENT 
NO.  12) 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  (S.  3)  to  provide  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs 
and  the  planning  and  coordination  need- 
ed to  assist  in  development  of  the  Ap- 
palachian region,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  January  19.  1965,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bill  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  622.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  management, 
use,  and  public  benefits  from  the  Appala- 
chian Trail,  a  scenic  trail  designed  primarily 
for  foot  travel  through  natural  or  primitive 
areas,  and  extending  generally  from  Maine 
to  Georgia;  to  facilitate  and  promote  Fed- 
eral, State,  local,  and  private  cooperation 
and  assistance  for  the  promotion  of  the  trail, 
and  for  other  purposes:  Senators  Brewster. 
Pell.  Randolph,  Robertson,  Scott,  and  Tal- 

MADGE. 

S.J.  Res.  29.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  marine  and 
fresh-water  commercial  fishery  resources  of 
the  United  States,  its  territories,  and  pos- 
sessions: Senators  Brewster,  Fong,  and 
Hart. 


NOTICE    OF    HEARINGS    ON    GOLD 
RESERVE  REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday.  Januai-y  26,  1965,  I  gave  notice 
in  the  Record  that  hearings  would  be 
held  before  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  beginning  February  2,  1965, 
on  the  administration  bill  to  amend  the 
Nations  gold  reserve  requirements — 
which  I  introduced  on  January  28,  1965, 
as  S.  797— and  on  Senator  Douglas'  bill 
to  repeal  the  gold  reserve  requirements 
(S.  743).    . 

Yesterday,  Senator  Javits  introduced 
a  bill,  S.  814,  which,  like  the  administra- 
tion bill,  would  amend  the  gold  reserve 
requirements,  but  differs  from  the  ad- 
ministration bill  in  the  technique  which 
would  be  used.  This  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, and  the  hearings  beginning  Feb- 
ruary 2.  1965,  will  also  include  consid- 
eration of  this  bill. 


Persons  who  wish  to  appear  and  testify 
before  the  committee  are  requested  to 
notify  Matthew  Hale,  chief  of  staff.  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
room  5300,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
telephone  225-3921. 


ADDITIONAL      COSPONSOR       OF 

AMENDMENT  NO.   7  TO  S.   3 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  my 
colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young],  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to 
my  amendment  No.  7  to  S.  3,  the  Appala- 
chian bill. 

The  VTCE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


TECHNOLOGY  AND   THE  CITIZEN 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
best  addresses  I  have  read  recently  was 
delivered  by  Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover  be- 
fore the  Publishers'  Lunch  Club  of  New 
York  on  January  7, 1965. 

The  address  is  entitled  "Technology 
and  the  Citizen."  In  making  the  address, 
Admiral  Rickover  displayed  his  expert 
knowledge  of  man.  government,  and 
technology;  and,  it  seems  to  me,  he  un- 
dertakes to  put  each  in  its  proper  sphere. 
Since  the  address  ought  to  be  required 
reading  for  Members  of  the  Congress,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Technology  and  the  Citizen 
(By  Vice  Adm.  H.   G.   Rickover,  U.S.   Navy, 

at  the  Publishers'  Lunch  Club,  New  York, 

N.y..  January  7,  1965) 

Your  invitation  honors  me.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  be  here.  But  I  do  have  some  mis- 
givings as  to  my  qualifications  to  address 
this  meeting. 

Speakers,  I  understand,  are  chosen  because 
they  have  important  things  to  say  about 
publishing  or  some  related  form  of  commu- 
nications. As  you  know,  my  job  Is  to  build 
nuclear  warships  and  atomic  power  sta- 
tions; my  extracurricular  interest  is  to  see 
American  education  brought  up  to  par  with 
education  in  countries  of  comparable  civiliza- 
tion; neither  of  these  activities  makes  me  an 
expert  on  publishing.  So  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  deliver  the  kind  of  speech  you  ex- 
pect on  these  occasions. 

The  subject  I  propose  to  discuss — "Tech- 
nology and  the  Citizen" — has  no  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  practical  problems  you  encounter 
in  your  field  of  work.  It  does,  however,  con- 
cern you,  as  it  concerns  me,  because  it  has 
to  do  with  our  liberties  as  citizens  of  a  free 
society.  Our  political  philosophy,  our  form 
of  government  have  their  raison  d'etre  in  the 
American  commitment  to  individual  liberty. 
Conversely,  this  philosophy,  this  political  sys- 
tem will  not  survive  unless  the  individual  in 
our  society  remains  autonomous,  for  only 
freemen  can  make  a  success  of  democracy. 
Citizens  have  private  liberties  and  public 
responsibilities.  In  an  oversimplified  way, 
one  can  say  they  safeguard  their  private  lib- 
erties by  discharging  their  public  responsi- 
bilities; contrariwise,  it  is  because  they  are 
free,  self-determining  human  beings  that 
they  are  able  to  perform  citizenship  func- 
tions. Any  diminution,  whatever  its  cause, 
of  individual  liberty  or  of  citizenship  cap- 
abilities, makes  our  society  less  free,  our  po- 
litical system  less  viable.  My  purpose  is  to 
show  that  current  attitudes  toward  tech- 
nology, and  some  of  the  uses  to  which  tech- 


nology Is  being  put,  do  in  fact  encroach  on 
our  liberties.   Let  me  explain : 

A  society  Is  free  when  it  centers  on  man- 
that  is,  when  it  gives  paramoimt  considera- 
tion to  human  rights,  interests,  and  needs" 
Powerful  forces  are  driving  us  toward  a  pat-^ 
tern  of  life  in  which  technology,  rather  than 
man,  would  be  central  to  the  purpose  of  our 
society.  The  evidence  is  all  around  us.  There 
Is  a  marked  propensity  to  regard  technoloey 
as  an  end  in  Itself,  when  actually  it  is  no 
more  than  a  means  to  ends  that  man  deter- 
mines. There  Is  a  tacit  assumption,  when- 
ever technology  contravenes  human  desires 
that  man  must  adapt  himself  to  technology 
instead  of  technology  being  made  to  serve 
man.  It  is  symptomatic  of  this  worshipful 
attitude  toward  technology,  this  insensitivity 
to  human  needs  that  those  who  utilize  tech- 
nology for  their  private  purposes  have  been 
able  to  propagate  the  preposterous  notion 
that  whatever  is  technically  feasible  is  eo 
ipso  right  and  lawful;  hence  to  regulate  the 
use  of  technology  in  the  public  interest  would 
improperly  restrict  the  liberty  of  the  user. 
When  technology  is  viewed  in  this  lopsided 
fashion,  it  becomes  a  threat  to  our  free  soci- 
ety. We  have  allowed  this  threat  to  arise; 
it  is  now  up  to  us  to  overcome  it. 

I  recently  came  upon  an  editorial,  written 
by  James  Russell  Lowell  during  Lincoln's 
election  campaign  of  1860.  He  observed  that 
"in  a  society  like  ours,  where  every  man  may 
transmute  his  private  thought  into  history 
and  destiny  by  dropping  it  into  the  ballot 
box,  a  peculiar  responsibility  rests  upon  the 
Individual.  Nothing  can  absol\-e  us  from  do- 
ing our  best  to  look  at  all  public  questions 
as  citizens,  and  therefore  in  some  sort  as 
•   •   *  rulers." 

How  to  resolve  the  antithesis  between  tech- 
nology and  individual  liberty;  how  to  insure 
that  technology  will  be  beneficial,  not  harm- 
ful, to  man,  to  society,  and  to  our  democratic 
institutions — this,  I  would  say,  is  a  public 
question.  I  raise  it  here  because  I  believe 
the  members  of  this  audience  are  particu- 
larly well  qualified  to  explore  this  problem. 
In  your  business  the  conflict  between  tech- 
nology and  liberty — so  prevalent  evervwhere 
else  in  our  society— is  muted,  if  not  "absent 
altogether. 

Improvements  in  the  mechanics  of  produc- 
ing and  selling  books  have  not  diminished 
the  Importance  of  the  author.  Your  success 
still  depends  on  him.  He  cannot  be  rendered 
obsolete  by  automation.  The  human  factor 
therefore  continues  to  outweigh  the  tech- 
nical. As  in  the  past,  your  main  function  is 
to  discover  talent  and  help  bring  it  to  frui- 
tion. You  know  that  liberty  enhances  crea- 
tivity, that  men  with  a  special  competence 
must  be  allowed  to  follow  their  own  judg- 
ment. While  you  will  encourage  authors, 
help  them  with  syntax  and  spelling — I  sus- 
pect you  do  a  better  job  of  1;eaching  English 
composition  than  most  schools^give  them 
the  benefit  of  your  experience,  you  do  not 
impose  your  own  literary  judgment  on  a 
writer  who  disagrees  with  you,  nor  do  you 
Insist  unduly  that  he  accommodate  himself 
to  commercial  considerations. 

The  respect  you  show  for  the  professional 
liberty  of  productive  people  sets  you  apart 
not  only  from  most  businesses  but  from 
other  communications  enterprises  as  well. 
Take  the  entertainment  industry.  It  is  com- 
mon practice  there  for  authors  to  be  sub- 
jected to  literary  dictation  by  those  whose 
position  in  the  industry  gives  them  power 
to  do  so.  though  they  may  be  artistically  in- 
competent. Or  take  the  mass  media.  They 
are  so  dependent  on  advertising  that,  with 
the  best  will  in  the  world,  they  cannot  ac- 
cord their  WTiters  as  much  freedom  as  you 
do. 

My  appraisal  of  your  business  Is  no  more 
than  a  layman's  opinion,  but  as  a  some- 
time writer  and  an  avid  reader  of  books  I 
find  myself  marginally  within  your  orbit. 
Let  me  say  here  that  my  contacts  with  you, 
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as  author  to  publisher,  have  been  the  most 
Dieasant  and  fruitful  I  have  ever  had  with 
onvoue  whose  cooperation  and  help  I  needed 
to  get  a  piece  of  work  done.  Moreover,  since 
I  depend  on  books,  not  only  for  enjoyment 
but  also  to  keep  me  au  courant  with  the 
world  of  ideas  and  with  happenings  all 
around  the  globe,  I  am  grateful  that  you 
nublish  books  on  any  subject  under  the 
sun-  that  you  publish  controversial  books 
and' books  that  appeal  to  limited  audiences, 
though  you  know  full  well  they  may  bring 
vou  no  profit.  Here  you  follow  a  concept 
of  professional  service  that  is  like  that  of 
good  physicians  whose  practice  habitually  in- 
cludes patients  too  poor  to  pay  their  medical 

bills. 
Your  business  is  conducted  more  nearly  as 

a  profession  than  any  other  business  I  know. 
I  assume  this  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  kind  of 
work  you  do;  in  part,  to  the  human  scale  of 
your  enterprises.  So  far,  you  have  avoided 
the  organizational  giantism  that  is  so  prom- 
inent a  feature  of  American  life. 

Huge  organizations  have  difficulty  main- 
taining a  professional  viewpoint;  chiefly  be- 
cause, in  our  country  at  least,  such  organi- 
zations are  customarily  run  not  by  the 
people  who  do  the  productive  work  but  by  a 
special  category  of  career  men  whose  par- 
ticular metier  is  to  rule  large-scale  enter- 
prises— the  "pure"  administrators.  To 
them,  the  decisive  consideration  Is  the  good 
of  the  organization,  by  which  they  nearly 
always  mean  whatever  enhances  its  power 
and  profit.  Administrators  are  rarely  re- 
ceptive to  the  professional  viewpoint  which 
has  an  ethic  of  its  own;  an  ethic  that,  to 
professional  people,  supersedes  material  con- 
siderations. 

It  is  then  perhaps  not  surprising  that 
when  conununications  enterprises  grow  over- 
large,  and  therefore  succumb  to  the  rtile  of 
"pure"  administrators,  they  tend  to  inter- 
pret freedom  of  speech  and  the  press  as  an 
economic  right;  the  right  of  communications 
media  to  decide  what  to  say  or  print  and, 
conversely,  what  to  play  down  or  omit  en- 
tirely. All  too  often,  the  determining  factor 
will  be  profit,  not  principle.  In  contrast,  you 
see  more  clearly  that  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press  Is  a  great  constitutional  right 
and  has  as  its  correlative  the  obligation  to 
give  the  public  the  truth  in  all  matters — all 
of  the  truth,  no  matter  how  controversial, 
how  distasteful  to  powerful  pressure  groups. 
Book  publishing  is  today  the  main  bulwark 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press,  in  the 
original  sense  of  the  expression  which  meant 
not  an  economic  but  a  human  right — the 
right  to  be  informed  and  the  right  to  be 
heard.  I  hope  you  will  never  grow  so  large 
that  you  lose  your  basic  professionalism. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  register  my 
disagreement  with  the  popular  belief  in  this 
country  that  every  human  activity  ought  to 
be  conducted  as  a  business.  Whatever  the 
validity  of  this  viewpoint  may  have  been  at 
an  earlier  stage  of  our  development,  at  pres- 
ent technological  levels  it  would  be  wiser  to 
demand  that  as  many  human  activities  as 
possible  should  be  conducted  as  a  profes- 
sion. For  one  thing,  technology  is  safer 
when  It  Is  In  professional  hands. 

This  is  so  because  professions  may  be 
practiced  only  by  persons  of  proven  profes- 
sional competence — obviously  a  protection 
when  potentially  dangerous  technologies  are 
being  used.  Furthermore,  professions  oper- 
ate under  a  code  of  ethics  which  puts  the 
human  needs  of  persons  they  serve  above  all 
other  considerations.  We  owe  the  concept 
of  professional  ethics  to  Greece  where  it 
was  first  Incorporated  In  the  Hlppocratlc 
Oath.  This  was  nearly  2,500  years  ago,  but 
medical  graduates  in  all  countries  of  Western 
civilization  still  take  this  oath.  The  public 
is  better  protected  against  injury  caused  by 
misuse  of  technology  when  seller-buyer  rela- 
tions follow  an  ethic  similar  to  the  one  In  this 
medical   oath.    Instead    of    the    old   Roman 


maxim  of  caveat  emptor.  No  wonder  the 
technology  used  by  physicians  benefits  man 
most  and  harms  him  least. 

More  pertinent  to  my  present  Inquiry  Is 
the  fact  that  where  the  professional  view- 
point prevails,  technology  does  not  diminish 
liberty.  I  made  this  point  In  my  appraisal 
of  your  business,  but  It  Is  worth  reiterating. 
Moreover,  work  In  professionally  oriented 
enterprises  tends  to  develop  the  same  quali- 
ties of  Initiative,  Independence,  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  decisions  one  makes  that 
distinguish  the  self-employed — qualities 
that  grow  only  In  freedom.  A  free  society 
will  be  stronger,  the  more  opportunities  there 
are  for  men  to  develop  the  citizen  qualities 
in  their  daily  work. 

In  presentday  America  such  opportunities 
unfortunately  are  rare.  Many,  perhaps  most 
Americans  now  work  for  lai-ge,  bureaucrati- 
cally  administered  organizations.  Such  work 
Is  not  good  training  for  citizens;  It  Is  more 
likely  to  develop  hvunan  qualities  that  rulers 
value  m  theh-  subjects — as  Is  only  natural, 
since  these  organizations  resemble  nothing 
so  much  as  autocratic  semlgovernments. 
Their  structure  Is  bureaucratic,  hence  hler- 
archlal.  They  are  In  every  respect  the  ob- 
verse of  a  free  society. 

In  democracy  the  locus  of  power  Is  In  the 
people;  sovereignty  is  vested  in  them;  gov- 
ernment must  have  their  consent.  Public 
officials  are  agents  of  the  people  and  account- 
able to  them  for  their  public  acts.  In  the 
typical  large  organization,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  locus  of  power  is  in  the  men  at  the  top. 
Commands  are  transmitted  from  the  top 
down  through  clearly  defined  levels  of  au- 
thority; accountability  rises  from  the  bot- 
tom up  through  the  same  channels.  Un- 
questioning obedience  to  superiors  is  the 
rule.  There  is  little  room  for  independent 
judgment  based  on  knowledge  or  experience. 
What  counts  is  not  competence  per  se  but 
the  position  one  occupies  on  the  administra- 
tive totem  pole. 

During  working  hours  Americans  employed 
In  these  organizations  are  subject  to  as  ab- 
solute a  government  as  that  of  any  18th 
century  monarch.  Those  who  manage  or 
govern  such  organizations  are  in  fact,  if  not 
in  law,  autocratic  rulers  for  they  have  no  real 
constituency  to  whom  they  are  accountable 
for  their  actions.  From  top  man  to  lowliest 
employee,  all  who  work  in  these  organiza- 
tions spend  a  large  part  of  their  waking 
hours  in  conditions  of  inequality  found  no- 
where else  In  oiu-  society;  conditions  of  in- 
equality fundamentally  at  odds  with  our 
political  philosophy.  This  inequality  does 
not  necessarily  refiect  unequal  human  com- 
petence; rather  it  exists  because  one  party 
has  behind  him  the  power  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  uses  it  to  prevail  over  the  other. 

The  founders  of  our  Nation  did  not  expect 
this  would  happen  to  Americans.  They  in- 
tended ours  to  remain  a  society  where  no 
citizen  would  be  ruled  by  anyone  who  had 
not  received  a  popular  mandate,  who  did  not 
have  to  account  to  the  people  for  his  actions. 
This  is  evident  in  the  language  of  our  two 
basic  charters  and  in  the  WTitlngs  of  the 
Founding  Fathers,  especially  in  the  Fed- 
eralist. 

Thus,  careful  reading  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  shows  that  our  society  pivots 
on  the  free  citizen.  Observe  the  order  of 
precedence  of  the  following  basic  axioms: 
First,  there  is  the  statement  that  all  men 
are  born  equally  endowed  with  "inalienable" 
rights  and  some  of  these  are  listed;  then,  the 
Declaration  notes  that  governments  "are  In- 
stituted among  men"  in  order  to  "secure" 
these  rights;  finally,  it  is  stated  flatly  that 
government  derives  its  "just  powers"  from 
the  governed. 

The  founders  were  well  aware  that  democ- 
racy is  the  most  difficult  kind  of  government. 
They  knew  that  to  make  a  success  of  it,  peo- 
ple must  have  political  sagacity  as  well  as 
what  the  ancients  called  "public  virtues" — 


a  combination  of  independence,  self-reliance, 
and  readiness  to  assume  civic  responsibilities. 
But  they  believed  Americans  possessed  these 
qualities;  that  life  In  America  developed  just 
the  type  of  man  who  would  know  how  to 
make  democracy  work;  that  the  land,  the 
people  and  the  political  system  were  made 
for  each  other. 

Among  the  advantages  favoring  democracy, 
the  founders  counted  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
cans were  for  the  most  part  Independent 
farmers,  artisans,  and  merchants;  being  used 
to  managing  their  own  business,  such  men 
would  know  how  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
Nation.  They  expected  there  would  be  free 
land  for  generations  and  generations  to 
come.  Scarcity  of  population  and  abundance 
of  land  and  resources  would  prevent  forma- 
tion of  a  propertyless  class  dependent  on 
others  for  employment;  real  equality  among 
our  people  would  thus  support  the  political 
equality  basic  to  our  political  system. 

But  today  the  self-employed  have  dwindled 
to  less  than  10  percent  of  the  working  pop- 
ulation and  their  nxmiber  decreases  each 
year.  Free  land  lasted  only  a  hundred  years. 
Instead  of  a  scarcity  of  people,  we  now  have 
a  surplus — In  terms  of  available  jobs.  Our 
population  has  multiplied  a  hundredfold  in 
but  two  centuries,  and  70  percent  now  live  in 
urban  conglomerates.  Tnis  would  have  dis- 
mayed the  founders  who  judged  Europe's 
crowded  urban  masses  unfit  to  govern  them- 
selves. 

Early  visitors  to  America  were  amazed  that 
we  had  neither  paupers  nor  very  rich  men — 
now  we  have  both.  The  richest  1  percent  of 
our  population  owns  28  percent  of  the  na- 
tional wealth,  the  poorest  one-tenth  owns  1 
percent.  The  gap  is  greater  here  than  in 
many  democracies  abroad.  We  ha%'e  some  of 
the  worst  slums;  one-fifth  of  our  people  live 
in  want;  and  a  substantial  percentage  are  so 
poorly  educated  that  we  can  find  them  no 
jobs  they  are  competent  to  fill. 

The  special  advantages  on  which  th« 
Founding  Fathers  counted  to  guarantee  the 
success  of  their  political  experiment  are 
nearly  all  gone.  They  began  to  disappear 
■when  the  Industrial  revolution  came  to  our 
shores  roughly  a  century  ago;  we  have  been 
losing  them  at  an  accelerated  rate  since  the 
full  impact  of  the  scientific  revolution  hit  us 
two  decades  ago.  Directly  or  Indirectly,  their 
loss  has  been  a  result  of  the  technology  flow- 
ing from  these  revolutions.  This  technology 
has  made  us  rich  and  our  Nation  powerful, 
but  the  good  things  produced  by  technology 
have  come  at  a  cost :  Today  conditions  of  life 
in  this  country  are  no  longer  as  uniquely 
favorable  to  democracy  as  they  were  in  the 
days  of  the  Founding  Fathers. 

It  Is  pointless  to  Indulge  In  nostalgia  for  a 
past  Irrevocably  gone.  I  suggest  we  take  note 
of  what  we  have  lost  and  get  busy  and  coun- 
teract the  loss  of  these  advantages.  I  see  no 
other  way  than  by  raising  the  competence 
of  citizens  through  education. 

It  Is  strange  this  is  never  mentioned 
m  the  optimistic  forecasts  periodically  pre- 
sented to  the  American  people— forecasts 
that  paint  a  glowing  picture  of  a  pushbutton 
world  where  everyone  will  be  rich  and  com- 
fortable. There  seems  to  be  a  tacit  assump- 
tion that  man  can  aspire  no  higher  than  to 
be  a  pampered  and  compulsive  consumer. 
But  unless  we  become  more  competent,  hence 
better  able  to  control  not  only  our  Govern- 
ment but  our  technology  as  well,  this  rosy 
consumer  paradise  will  lack  the  one  Indis- 
pensable prerequisite  to  happiness— liberty. 
With  the  closing  of  the  frontier  a  way  of 
life  came  to  an  end  which  was  simple  and 
uncomplicated,  therefore  comprehensible  to 
everyone.  To  make  the  wilderness  habitable 
took  a  vast  amount  of  rough  work,  so  there 
was  always  demand  for  the  kind  of  labor 
most  people  are  able  to  perform.  Book  learn- 
ing was  not  necessary  for  success  in  life. 
Men  were  scarce,  so  they  felt  needed  and 
therefore    Important.    Public    Issues     could 
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be  understood  by  ordinary  men;  de  Tocque- 
ville  was  astounded  by  the  lively  Interest  in 
politics  he  found  here.  "If  an  American 
were  condemned  to  confine  his  activity  to 
his  own  affairs,  he  would  be  robbed  of  one- 
half  of  his  existence."  he  wrote  in  the  1830's. 

Today  it  Is  more  difflciilt  for  ordinary 
Americans  to  be  successful.  Technology  im- 
poses educational  requirements  that  call  for 
greater  Intellectual  effort  than  most  people 
find  congenial.  To  obtain  a  good  Job  and 
be  a  good  citizen  one  has  to  possess  com- 
petencies that  are  harder  to  come  by  than 
were  the  competencies  that  sufficed  "in  the 
past.     Take  Job  qualifications: 

The  technology  of  the  society  In  which  we 
live  determines  the  range  of  occupational 
skills  for  which  there  is  demand.  In  pre- 
indlvidual  America,  this  range  corresponded 
closely  to  the  inclinations  and  actual  capa- 
bilities of  average  people:  today  it  is  at  odds 
with  them.  Men  had  to  work  harder  In  years 
gone  by,  but  they  needed  less  formal  school- 
ing. Many  people  have  trouble  meeting  edu- 
cational qualifications  that  are  essential  at 
today's  level  of  technology. 

The  minimum  now  is  a  high  school  di- 
ploma— not  an  excessive  requirement  since 
it  can  be  obtained  In  this  country  for  edu- 
cational accomplishments  that  abroad  are 
merely  the  compulsory  minimum  every  nor- 
mal child  must  attain  and  which,  in  fact, 
virtually  everyone  does  attain.  But  at  the 
snail's  pace  of  American  education  this  takes 
12  years.  Forty  percent  of  our  youth  are 
unwilling  to  spend  that  many  years  In  school. 
They  drop  out  before  they  get  the  diploma — 
40  percent.  Their  prospects  are  dismal. 
Good  Jobs  are  beyond  their  reach.  With  so 
little  education,  what  kind  of  citizens  will 
they  be? 

The   educational   requirements   for   effec- 
tive citizenship  have  risen;  again,  because  of 
technology  which  complicates  life  and  makes 
it  difficult  for  uneducated  citizens  to  under- 
stand and  evaluate  public  Issues.     In  pre- 
Industrial  America,  life  itself  developed  In 
most  Americans  the  wisdom  and  experience 
to  deal  effectively  with  such  issues.    Today, 
this  is  not  enough.     Citizens  must  have  a 
good  general  education,  and  supplement  It 
with  much  reading  throughout  their  lives. 
Neither  appeals  overmuch  to  average  Ameri- 
cans.   Compared  with  other  Industrial  coun- 
tries,   we   are   undereducated   and    we   read 
much  less,  especially  books,  as  I  need  hardly 
tell  this  audience.    Unless  this  Is  changed  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
technology. 

Technology  places  In  the  hands  of  man  the 
means  to  do  enormous  harm  to  fellow  hu- 
man beings,  to  society  at  large,  to  genera- 
tions as   yet  unborn.     Individually  we   are 
helpless:  we  must  ask  Government  to  enact 
laws  that  will  prevent  technological  Injuries. 
But  when  the  people  turn  to  Government  for 
help,  they  encounter  large  and  powerful  or- 
ganizations   that    Interpose    themselves   be- 
tween the  citizen  and  the  men  he  elects  to 
public  office.    Technology  Is  for  the  most  part 
In  the  hands  of  these  organizations  which  op- 
pose any  legislation  that  would  prevent  them 
from  using  it  as  they  pleace.    So  great  Is  their 
power  and  influence  that  normally  the  inter- 
est   of    these    organizations    in    continuing 
harmful  but  profitable  practices  outweighs 
the  interest  of  the  sovereign  people  in  getting 
protective   laws   enacted   and   enforced.     At 
times,  only  a  catastrophe  causing  a  public 
outcry  win  get  action — the  tragic  case  of  the 
thalidomide    babies    comes    to    mind.     One 
could  cite  numerous  examples  of  delayed  or 
emasculated   legislation   and   of   Inadequate 
enforcement  of  existing  laws;  as,  for  Instance, 
against  sale  of  foods  and  drugs  containing 
Ingredients  not  properly  tested  for  side  ef- 
fects; against  dangerous  pesticides  and  weed- 
killers which  poison  fish,  plants,  and  wildlife, 
and  upset  the  ecological  balance  of  nature;' 
against  air  and  water  pollution,  etc. 
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This  should  not  be  surprising.  Those  who 
control  technology  are  well  organized  and 
constantly  on  guard  against  any  move  to  re- 
strain them  by  law.  The  public  is  unor- 
ganized and  only  intermittently  Interested  In 
preventing  misuse  of  technology.  No  wonder 
the  voice  of  the  people  tends  to  be  drowned 
out  by  the  public  relations  and  lobbying 
activities  of  powerful  organizations  with  un- 
limited funds. 

But  what  is  surprising  is  that  these  or- 
ganizations often  succeed  in  brainwashing 
the  public  with  arguments  and  slogans  that 
have  no  merit.  Take  the  assertion  that  en- 
actment of  laws  to  prevent  technological  in- 
juries would  violate  the  freedom  of  the  user 
and  therefore  contravenes  basic  tenets  of  our 
society — a  spurious  claim  on  the  face  of  it. 
No  axiom  is  more  firmly  established  In  law 
than  what  Charles  Evans  Hughes  called  the 
mutuality  of  liberty:  One  man's  freedom 
ends  where  it  harms  another.  "Freedom  of 
action."  he  said,  "would  be  a  barren  privilege, 
if  it  did  not  also  connote  freedom  from  in- 
jurious action  by  others."  Only  self-cen- 
tered, immature  minds  equate  freedom  with 
absence  of  all  legal  restraint;  with  the  un- 
trammeled  right  to  pursue  one's  own  objec- 
tives, regardless  of  the  effect  this  may  have 
on  others.  "To  be  free,"  said  Voltaire,  "im- 
plies being  subject  to  law  alone";  it  does  not 
mean  being  subject  to  no  law. 

Or,  consider  the  specious  agrument  con- 
stantly used  to  defend  practices  the  public 
wishes  to  outlaw  or  to  regulate:  Technology, 
it  is  claimed,  demands  these  practices;  you 
can't  stop  progress.  Is  it  not  disturbing 
that  the  people  are  so  easily  pressured  by 
purveyors  of  technology  Into  permitting  so- 
called  technical  progress  to  alter  our  lives, 
without  attempting  to  control  It — as  if  tech- 
nology were  an  Irrepressible  force  of  nature 
to  which  we  must  meekly  submit. 

There  is  something  topsy-turvy  about  the 
constant  exhortation  to  go  out,  "be  patriotic 
and  buy,  or  the  economy  will  collapse.  Does 
man  exist  for  the  economy  or  does  the  econ- 
omy exist  for  man?  Has  our  national  pur- 
pose shrunk  to  the  single  objective  of  digging 
out  our  limited  capital  of  nonrenewable  nat- 
ural wealth,  turning  It  into  goods  that  will 
quickly  become  obsolescent,  so  that  more 
wealth  can  be  dug  out  and  more  goods  pro- 
duced and  so  on  ad  infinitum  until  all  our 
natural  capital  is  gone?  The  implication  Is 
that  technology  dictates  human  behavior  and 
we  must  obey  its  commands. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Technology  is  a  product  of  human  effort. 
How  then  can  it  have  any  purpose  other  than 
to  benefit  man— man  in  general,  not  merely 
some  men;  man  in  the  totality  of  his  hu- 
manity, encompassing  all  his  manifold  in- 
terests and  needs,  not  merely  some  one  par- 
ticular concern  of  his — as  to  make  money,  to 
exercise  power,  or  to  simplify  his  work? 

Are  we  condemned  forever  to  a  type  of 
television  that  denies  us  the  fullness  of  Its 
great   potential   for    human   enlightenment 
and  enjoyment  because,  in  Its  present  form, 
it  Is  immensely  profitable  to  those  who  con- 
trol It?     Must  our  right  as  free  citizens  to 
privacy  In  personal  life  be  yielded,  whenever 
an  employer  wants  to  use  lie-detector  tests 
on  Job  applicants?     Quite  apart  from  the 
dubious  validity  of  these  tests,  does  anyone 
have   the  right  to  subject  another  human 
being  to  this  Indignity — as  a  routine  employ- 
ment practice?    Is  there  no  recourse  against 
being  compelled  to  go  through  life  with  an 
assigned  number — as  if  one  were  the  Irunate 
of  a  prison — because  this  facilitates  the  use 
of  computers  by  the  bureaucrats  handling 
social    security    and    income    tax    returns? 
Must  we  let  highway  departments  browbeat 
us   into   meekly   accepting   their   argument 
that   the   technical   advantage   of  straight- 
line   highways   always   outweighs   tradition, 
esthetics,   solemn   promises   to  preserve   an 
area  as  a  national  park,  or  the  passionate 


desire  of  human  beings  that  their  comam. 
nlty  remain  Intact  and  nature  imspolled?  * 
In  these  examples,  which  could  be  multl 
piled  many  times,  we  see  the  rights  of  those 
who  wish  to  use  technology  for  private  caln 
triumph  over  basic  human  rights;  even  ova 
rights  that  in  oui*  political  system  are  deemed 
"Inalienable."  The  founders  of  Sui  NatiM 
made  a  distinction  between  rights  men  must 
give  up  In  order  to  obtain  a  government  that 
enables  them  to  live  together  in  peace  and 
prosperity,  and  rights  they  should  not  be 
asked  to  give  up.  The  latter  are  rights  con- 
sidered so  intimate  a  part  of  the  dignity  of 
man  that,  were  he  compelled  to  relinquish 
them,  he  would  be  diminished  in  his  human- 
Ity.  The  distinction  between  alienable  and 
Inalienable  rights  Is  perhaps  the  greatest 
American  contribution  to  the  concept  o( 
democracy  as  a  viable  system  of  government 
This  may  come  as  a  shock  to  some  peo- 
ple, but  economic  rights  are  not  amone 
those  deemed  "inalienable";  they  are  not 
even  mentioned  in  our  political  charters 
In  a  conflict  between  "inalienable"  hiunan 
rights— perhaps  the  right  to  life,  or  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness— and  rights  claimed  by 
organizations  to  use  new  technologies  the 
public  considers  Injurious,  should  not  on 
principle,  the  Inalienable  right  prevail  sim- 
ply because  in  our  political  system  It  is  rec- 
ognized as  being  a  higher  kind  of  right' 

If  we  continue  to  exalt  technology  above 
man.  It  will  In  time  become  a  Frankenstein 
destroying  our  free  society.  At  a  recent 
Conference  on  Cybernetics  and  Society  con- 
vened by  Georgetown  University,  one  of  the 
speakers  (Robert  Theobald)  warned  of  this 
He  said  if  we  continue  to  regard  fundamental 
human  values  as  of  minor  Importance  com- 
pared  to  the  benefits  to  be  extracted  from 
technology,  the  generalized  use  of  computers 
will  destroy  "all  the  present  rights  of  the  In- 
dividual." 

It  cannot  be  said  too  often  that  technology 
Is  a  tool,  a  set  of  artifacts  fashioned  by  mod- 
ern  industrial  man  to  increase  his  powers 
of  mind  and  body.  Like  any  tool,  it  must 
be  used  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
that  govern  human  behavior  and  human  re- 
lations in  our  society.  We  should  reject  out- 
of-hand  the  absxu-d,  though  widespread  no- 
tion that,  since  it  changes  life,  technology 
renders  obsolete  the  principles  we  found 
good  in  the  past.  Technology  is  not  con- 
cerned with  principles;  they  belong  to  a  dif- 
ferent  order  of  things.  Technology  is  for 
utilizing  the  external  resources  at  our  dis- 
posal; principles  are  for  marshaling  our  in- 
ner, our  human  resources.  Technology  is  a 
tool  we  use  to  shape  o\ii  physical  environ- 
ment; principles  establish  standards  for  our 
personal  life  and  our  relations  with  fellow 
human  beings.  The  two  have  nothing  to  do 
with  each  other. 

Let  us  reject  the  notion  that  man  is  no 
longer  master  of  his  own  and  his  society's 
destiny.  Let  us  put  him  back  in  the  center 
of  the  stage  and  do  some  hard  thinking  about 
the  kind  of  life  technology  has  created  for 
us  and  how  we  might  improve  it.  It  should 
be  obvious  that,  if  ours  is  to  remain  a  free 
society,  the  people  mvst  have  ultimate  con- 
trol not  only  over  their  government  but  over 
their  technology  as  well.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  of  the  two — government  or 
technology — has  the  most  profound  effect  on 
the  citizen's  ability  to  shape  his  own  des- 
tiny. 

How  to  make  technology  most  useful  to 
ourselves  and  our  society,  yet  prevent  it  from 
controlling  our  lives — that  Is  the  problem. 
The  problem  Is  aggravated  by  the  bureau- 
cratization of  American  life.  Itself  largely 
a  result  of  technology.  We  must  devise  ways 
to  limit  the  power  of  the  giants  now  con- 
trolling nearly  every  aspect  of  American 
life.  The  founders  of  our  Nation  established 
no  safeguards  against  this  kind  of  power, 
simply  because  it  did  not  exist  in  their  day. 
When  our  political  charters  were  written, 
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there  existed  but  7  corporations  in  aU 
*S  13  Colonies;  there  were  no  labor  unions. 
SSfessional  associations,  organized  pressure 
LouM  or  even  political  parties.  Govern- 
ment itself  had  no  large  bureaucratic  agen- 
H«  The  political  system  the  founders  de- 
vised was  based  on  direct  confrontation  of 
tie  citizen  and  the  men  he  elected  to  public 

°"^e  founders  saw  the  problem  of  limiting 
nower  so  men  might  be  free  execluslvely  In 
Kns  of  limiting  governmental  or  public 
nower  But  the  problem  Is  perennial  and 
Eulative.  No  sooner  is  society  organized 
Control  one  kind  of  power  tharj  new  ones 
!nnear  ranging  themselves  alongside  the  old 
'ZT  Serty  Is  never  established  for  once 
^d  for  all.  Each  generation  must  win  it 
Inev  Each  must  defend  it  against  new  per- 
Z.  These  perils  arise  because  men,  being 
endowed  with  free  will,  continually  alter 
the  condition  of  life.  Countless  decisions 
made  in  pursuit  of  private  objectives  may 
Sg  about  a  transformation  of  society 
which  renders  Ineffective  institutions  that 
once  adequately  protected  human  liberty.  If 
Sberty  is  to  be  preserved,  new  safeguards 
must  be  erected.  4.„  fl„rf 

The  problem  we  now  must  solve  Is  to  find 
ft  wav  to  prevent  the  power  of  bureaucratic 
Srganizations  from  diminishing  individual 
lll^rtv  and  from  undermining  the  demo- 
crTtlc  process.  Unless  we  succeed,  we  shall 
lose  our  precious  heritage  of  freedom.  It 
herefore  behooves  all  thinking  A^^f^^f  °^ 
who  value  liberty  to  give  serious  tliouB>^J° 
The  problem.  I  hope  you  will  do  so.  Not  only 
do  you  have  the  capacity  to  make  a  contri- 
bution to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  you 
are  also  vitally  involved  since,  in  final  analy- 
sis your  own  business  depends  on  sinrvival 
of  the  free  and  Independent  individual  in  our 
society.  I  have  always  thought  it  significant 
that  when  Asinius  PolUo  founded  the  first 
public  library  in  Rome  he  placed  it  in  the 
Temple  of  Liberty. 


INDUSTRY  AND  WORKERS 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  26,  Mr.  Roger  M.  Blough,  chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.. 
issued  a  statement  setting  forth  the  eco- 
nomic situation  pertaining  to  the  steel 
industry.  He  has  especially  discussed  in 
the  statement  the  relative  profits  made 
by  the  various  industries  of  the  country. 

In  Ohio  179,300  persons  are  employed 
in  the  primary  steel  industry,  while 
104.800  are  employed  directly  m  the 
blast  fui-naces  and  steel  mills.  The 
plants  are  located  in  Lorain.  Cleveland, 
Youngstown.  Warren.  Portsmouth.  Mid- 
dletown.  and  the  Steubenville  area.  It 
is  our  second  largest  industry  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  number  of  persons 
who  are  employed  in  it. 

I  point  out  also  that  oui-  largest  in- 
dustry is  the  machine  tool  business, 
which  employs  189,100  people.  From  the 
standpoint  of  blast  furnaces  and  steel 
mills,  Ohio  is  the  second  in  the  country 
in  production  and  employment,  exceeded 
only  by  Pennsylvania.  Ohio  is  first 
among  the  States  in  the  production  of 
machine  tools  and  the  number  of  per- 
soi-is  it  employs. 

I  rise  to  make  this  statement  today 
because,  so  far  as  my  State  is  concerned. 
I  wish  it  definitely  understood  that  we 
desire  to  create  an  environment  for 
businessmen  and  workers  which  wUl 
make  both  understand  that  our  purpose 
is  that  they  shall  all  have  a  square  deal. 
I  am  not  one  who  believes  that  by  the 
destruction  of  the  employer  we  would 
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improve  the  lot  of  the  worker.  The 
steel  industry  in  Ohio,  in  its  primary 
productivity,  employs  179.300  persons. 
What  the  total  payroll  amounts  to  I  am 
not  able  to  say. 

I  always  grieve  when  I  read  about  the 
misfounded  judgment  prevailing  in  many 
places,  that  by  the  weakening  of  the  em- 
ployer, we  will  strengthen  the  country  or 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  worker. 
There  cannot  be  economic  progress  and 
improved  welfare  without  an  honest  and 
fair  chance  being  given  to  industry  to 
live.  . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  be  permitted  to  proceed  for 
an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out attempting  to  prove  or  disprove  what 
that  statement  contains,  I  say  that  in  my 
judgment  it  is  one  that  ought  to  be  read 
and  studied.  In  the  statement  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp. 
proceeds  to  show  that  the  earnings  of 
the  steel  industry  place  it  in  about  the 
38th  position  among  41  leading  indus- 
tries in  relation  to  earnings. 

Mr  Blough  asks.  "Why  are  all  the  at- 
tacks made  upon  us?"  In  a  measure.  I 
can  answer  that  question.  Prices  of  all 
things  are  related  in  a  substantial  degree 
to  the  cost  of  steel.  But  Mr.  Blough  does 
justifiably  point  out  that  the  profits 
made  by  other  industries  percentagewise 
exceed  by  far  those  earned  in  the  steel 
industry. 

Our  country  will  be  in  a  sad  state  if  we 
continue  to  deal  with  one  segment  of  the 
economy  in  a  different  manner  than  we 
deal  with  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 


New  York.  N.Y.,  January  26.— In  response 
to  queries  from  the  press,  the  following 
statement  was  made  today  by  Roger  M. 
Blough,  chairman  of  the  board  of  United 
States  Steel  Corp.: 

Today  when  our  Government  faces  many 
thorny  fiscal  problems  and  when  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  consumer's  dollar  is 
shrinking  at  a  slow  but  steady  pace,  the 
Nation  is  deeply  concerned  about  the  need 
to  maintain  overall  price  stability.  That 
concern  is  understandable,  and  I   share  it 

fully.  ^   . 

In  recent  weeks,  however,  so  much  has 
been  said  and  written  about  steel  prices, 
and  so  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
few  scattered  price  changes  which  have  re- 
cently occurred,  that  one  all-Important  fact 
has  been  almost  totally  obscured. 

That  fact  is  that  there  has  been  practi- 
cally no  change  in  the  average  price  of  steel 
during  the  past  6  years. 

The  Government  publishes  a  monthly  in- 
dex of  finished  steel  prices  which  Is  com- 
piled by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  U  S.  Department  of  Labor.  At  the  end 
of  1958— following  the  general  steel  price  In- 
crease that  occurred  during  the  late  summer 
and  fall  of  that  year— this  index  stood  at 
102  3  And  last  November  the  index  sUU 
stood  at  I02.3-«xactly  where  It  was  6  years 
ago. 


This  means  that  the  widely  publicized 
price  increases  that  took  place  in  1963— in- 
creases reportedly  covering  75  percent  of  all 
steel  products— were  offset  completely  by 
numerous  and  llttle-publlclzed  price  de- 
creases effected  under  the  competitive  pres- 
sures of  the  marketplace. 

As  for  the  few  minor  price  changes  that 
have  occurred  since  the  November  Index  was 
published,  these  were— with  one  exception- 
attempts  to  restore,  in  part  at  least,  price 
reductions  that  had  previously  been  made. 
The  one  exception  was  in  the  case  of  gal- 
vanized sheets  which  are  steel  sheets  coated 
with  zinc;  and  the  net  effect  of  this  change 
was  an  Increase  of  less  than  $6  per  ton  on 
this  product,  r-or  United  States  Steel  the  in- 
crease averaged  about  2  percent  or  $4  per  ton 
which  is  one-fifth  of  a  cent  per  pound.  By 
way  of  perspective.  It  might  be  noted  that  the 
price  of  zinc  has  risen  $60  per  ton— or  26 
percent— since  the  last  price  action  In  galva- 
nized sheets  occurred  In  April  1963. 

The  effect  of  all  of  these  recent  changes 
can  be  seen  In  the  Government's  weekly  Index 
of  finished  steel  price  which  is  compiled  on 
a  spot  check  basis  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  Last  week,  on  January  19.  tnls 
index  stood  at  102.9  as  compared  to  103J^i° 
the  corresponding  week  a  year  ago.  Thus 
the  Government's  figures  now  show  that  the 
average  price  of  finished  steel  has  risen 
six-tenths  of  1  percent  In  a  little  over  6  years, 
and  has  declined  by  two-tenths  of  a  percent 
In  the  past  12  months  despite  the  recent 
price  increases  that  have  attracted  so  much 
public  attention. 

It  should  be  noted,  moreover,  that  the 
Government  index  exaggerates  the  actual 
cost  of  steel  to  the  consumer,  because  It  Is 
bas^d  on  published  prices  which  In  many 
cases  are  higher  than  those  actually  charged 
under  competitive  market  conditions. 

Furthermore,  these  Government  statistics 
do  not  take  into  account  at  all  the  improved 
quality  of  today's  steels.    Since  It  now  takes 
fewer  pounds  of  these  Improved  steels  to  do 
almost  any  given  Job,  and  since  steel  Is  gen- 
erally sold  by  the  pound,  the  result,  in  many 
cases,  is  a  definite,  though  hidden,  reduction 
in  the  cost  to  the  consumer.    For  example, 
it  is  calculated  that  with  today's  steels,  the 
Empire  State  Building  could  have  been  13 
stories  taller  without  Increasing  the  weight 
of  the  steel  used  in  the  present  structure. 
One  factor   which  has   undoubtedly  con- 
tributed to  the  widespread  mlsunderstand- 
in"'  of  these  facts  about  steel  prices  Is  that 
there  are  more  than  10,000  different  finished 
steels  which  sell  at  varying  prices.     Among 
all  of  these  products,  prices  are  changing  fre- 
quently, upward  and  downward.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  competitive  forces  exerted  in 
the  marketplace. 

But  while  public  attention  has  been  fo- 
cused on  increases  of  $5  or  $10  a  ton  in  some 
of  these  items,  much  larger  decreases  in  a 
broad  range  of  steel  products  such  as  wire 
and  vrtre  rods,  concrete  reinforcing  bars,  line 
pipe  oil  country  goods,  and  stainless  steels 
have  gone  almost  unnoticed.  In  the  past  6 
years,  for  example,  the  prices  of  at  least  a 
dozen  different  stainless  steel  products  have 
declined  by  amounts  ranging  from  $200  to 
$315  per  ton. 

Another  factor  which  contributes  to  pub- 
lic misunderstanding,  probably,  is  the  popu- 
lar belief  that  steel  prices  have  some  special, 
magic,  multiplying  effect  upon  prices  gen- 
erally The  fallacy  of  this  belief  can  be  Illus- 
trated by  the  case  of  a  typical  refrigerator 
which  retails  at  $225  and  contains  a  little 
more  than  200  pounds  of  steel.  Few  people 
realize  that  all  the  steel  In  this  refrigerator 
sells  for  about  $17.50— or  SVa  cents  per 
pound.  .        , 

Thus  a  1 -percent  Increase  in  the  price  of 
this  steel  would  add  only  17>/j,  cents  to  the 
material  out  of  which  the  appliance  i^  made 
And  in  saying  that,  I  should  emphasize  that 
this  Is  merely  cited  as  an  example.  Also,  that 
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apart  from  the  day-to-day  price  changes  that 
will  Inevitably  occur  in  a  competitive  market. 
United  States  Steel  has  no  out-of-the-ordl- 
nary  price  actions  under  contemplation. 

Considerable  misunderstanding  also  seems 
to  exist  concerning  the  heralded  improve- 
ment in  steel  profits  since  1962  when  the 
industry's  profit  rate  fell  to  the  lowest  levels 
since  World  War  II.  But  a  look  at  these 
profit  rates  over  the  past  10  years  will  quickly 
dispel  the  widely  held  impression  that  steel 
profits  are  soaring. 

Studies  of  41  leading  industries,  published 
annually  by  the  First  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  show  that  in  1955  steel  ranked  in 
14th  place,  and  that  its  retvtrn  on  net  worth 
was  Just  equal  to  the  average  for  the  group 
as  a  whole.  But  the  latest  study,  published 
last  year,  shows  that,  in  1963,  steel  had 
dropped  to  38th  position  and  that  its  profit 
rate  was  37  percent  below  the  average  for  all 
41  of  these  industries. 

In  1964.  the  industry  broke  all  production 
records,  topping  the  1955  record  by  some  10 
million  ingot  tons.  But  while  the  profit  re- 
sults, when  available,  will  show  encouraging 
improvement,  they  will  still  be  far  below  the 
1955  rates  despite  the  fact  that  the  industry's 
capital  expenditures  for  plant  and  equipment 
amounted  to  more  than  $12  billion  during 
this  period.  Last  year  alone  they  were  $1.8 
billion  and  next  year  they  are  expected  to  be 
at  least  as  great. 

These  heavy  capital  expenditures  are  nec- 
essary, of  cotu-se.  if  the  steel  industrv  is  to 
remain  competitive,  if  it  is  to  continue  to 
provide  jobs  for  its  575.000  employees,  and  if 
It  is  to  contribute  fully  to  the  phvsical  and 
fiscal  strength  of  the  Nation. 

But  the  ability  to  provide  capital  sums  of 
this  magnitude  is  greatly  influenced  by  in- 
vestor confidence  In  the  companies;  and 
this  confidence  in  turn  depends  heavily  upon 
profits  and  dividends.  It  is  important  to 
note,  therefore,  that  dividends  in  a  number 
of  steel  companies  have  been  reduced  in  re- 
cent years.  In  United  States  Steel's  case,  its 
dividend— which  had  not  been  increased 
since  1956— was  cut  by  33 'j  percent  in  1962 
and  this  cut  has  not  yet  been  restored. 

In  the  light  of  all  these  facts,  therefore,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  why  steel — among 
all  the  industries  of  the  Nation — has  been 
singled  out  for  the  special  scrutiny  and  at- 
tention it  has  received  in  connection  with 
prices.  And  those  who  seek  to  pinpoint  the 
cause  of  the  inflation  which  has  increased 
the  cost  of  living  by  nearly  8  percent  in  the 
past  6  years  will  obviously  have  to  look  else- 
where for  an  explanation. 


Jamianj  29, 1965 


PROPOSAL  TO  CLOSE  VETERANS- 
ADMINISTRATION  FACILITY  AT 
MILES  CITY,  MONT. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  order 
given  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
close  the  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cility at  Miles  City,  Mont.,  by  June  30, 
1965.  I  would  ask  my  colleagues  in  con- 
sidering Miles  City  to  keep  in  mind  the 
following  factors: 

First.  Geography:  This  hospital 
serves  an  area  covering  eastern  Montana, 
the  western  Dakotas,  and  northern  Wyo- 
ming, which  is  considerably  larger  than 
all  the  New  England  States  combined. 

Second.  Patient  load:  Figures  pre- 
sented to  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Welfare 


Committee,  show  that  over  the  past  5 
years  it  averaged  more  than  80  percent 
and  that  on  the  day  the  order  went  out 
directing  the  closure  of  this  hospital 
there  was  one  vacancy. 

Third.  Cost  per  patient:  In  figures 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  veterans 
subcommittee,  it  was  shown  on  the  basis 
of  hearings  held  by  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  last  year  that  Miles 
City  ranked  well  into  the  lower  half  on 
this  basis  and  that  only  one  other  west- 
ern Veterans'  Administration  facility,  in 
Fresno,  Calif.,  was  lower  in  cost  per 
patient.  The  difference  between  Fresno 
and  Miles  City  was  $5  per  patient. 

Fourth.  The  veteran  and  his  family: 
If  Miles  City  is  closed  down,  it  will  mean 
that  distances  will  be  increased  for  fam- 
ilies wishing  to  visit  the  veteran  member 
who  is  in  the  hospital.  As  of  now,  they 
come  from  anyv.'here  up  to  450  and  500 
miles,  and  if  Miles  City  is  closed  down, 
that  area  will  be  considerably  extended 
and  the  hardships  on  the  veteran's  family 
increased,  the  visits  decreased,  and  the 
therapeutic  value— and  it  is  great— lost 
thereby. 

Fifth.  Obsolescence:  Miles  City  is  a 
relatively  new  hospital  built  in  1951,  is 
modern  in  all  its  aspects  and  can  be  in- 
creased to  at  least  a  200-bed  hospital  with 
little  additional  cost. 

Sixth.  Veterans'  Administration  em- 
ployees number  roughly  130:  It  has  been 
stated  that  all  of  them  would  be  provided 
for  if  the  facility  was  closed  down.  The 
actual  figures  show  that  only  33  will  be 
provided  for  and  that  figure  was  also 
placed  in  the  record  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Subcommittee. 

Seventh.  The  human  factor:  Congress 
by  law  has  stated  that  the  veterans  of 
this  counti-y  would  be  given  the  best  of 
medical  treatment  when  they  returned 
from  the  wars.     Nothing  was  too  good 
for  these  veterans  who  gave  from  2  to 
6  years  out  of  their  lives  in  time  of  great 
national   emergency  and   the  promises 
made  that  they  would  be  looked  after 
were  unanimous  and  the  laws  enacted  by 
the  Congress  fulfilled  that  pledge.     On 
the  basis  of  justice  and  equity  these  vet- 
erans are  entitled  to  the  best  possible 
care,  which  they  are  getting  in  Miles  City, 
at  a  hospital  reasonably  close  to  their 
place  of  livelihood,  be  it  in  a  small  town,  a 
large  city,  a  ranch  or  a  mine.    They  were 
not  told  they  would  have  to  seek  admis- 
sion to  a  hospital  many  more  hundreds 
of  miles  away  because  they  lived  in  an 
area  which  did  not  have  the  kind  of 
medical    research    facilities    which    the 
Veterans'  Administration  desires,  nor  do 
they  believe  that  they  should  be  penal- 
ized because  they  come  from  a  sparsely 
settled  area.    It  is  vei-y  hard  to  under- 
stand the  purposes  behind  this  order, 
issued  I  am  certain  by  the  Director  of 
the  Budget,  whom  I  hold  chiefly  respon- 
sible, because  the  factors  involved  just 
do  not  bear  out  the  reasons  for  the  pro- 
posed liquidation  of  this  facility. 

Eighth.  Medical  staffing:  The  Miles 
City  Veterans'  Administration  has  a 
medical  staff  which  compares  with  that 
of  any  Veterans'  Administration  facility 
in  the  Nation,  and  the  veterans  from  the 
Dakotas.  Wyoming,  and  Montana  are 
more  than  satisfied  with  the  treatment 
which  they  have  been  receiving. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent  that  I  may  insert  in  the  Record  Avp 
letters  from  extremely  well  qualified  doc 
tors  who  have  a  firsthand  knowledge  of 
the  situation  as  it  exists  at  Miles  Citv 
and  who  advance  logical  reasons  whv 
this  proposal  by  the  Veterans'  Admin 
istration  to  liquidate  this  facility  is  mis- 
taken in  every  aspect. 

Before  the  chair  passes  on  my  request 
I  would  like  to  state  that  in  regard  to 
the  proposal  contained  in  the  letter  from 
Dr.  W.  J.  Super,  the  answers  have  already 
been  given  to  me  in  the  form  of  over 
2,000  telegrams,  letters,  and  telephone 
calls  which  I  received  from  veterans  who 
have  been  in  the  Miles  City  facility  as 
well  as  from  their  families. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr 
President,  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  joint- 
resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana 
protesting  the  announced  closure  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  lo- 
cated at  Miles  City,  Mont. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  the  joint  resolution  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Miles  City  Clinic. 
Miles  City,  Mont.,  January  12,  1965. 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield. 
Senate  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mike:  I  was  more  than  amazed  when 
I  heard  over  the  radio  that  they  were  going 
to  close  our  veterans  hospital.  I  Just  want 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  are  raising 
their's  in  protest  at  closing  this  hospital  in 
Miles  City.  Being  so  much  closer  to  the 
situation  than  the  average  individual,  I  think 
I  am  speaking  from  firsthand  knowledge. 

When  our  airbase  closed  the  community 
didn't  say  a  word  as  we  realized  that  this 
type  of  installation  can  become  outmoded. 
However,  this  hospital  is  a  different  situation 
entirely.     If  the  70  or  80  veterans  who  are  in 
this  hospital  month  after  month  are  entitled 
to  the  care  they  are  getting,  where  are  they 
going  to  get  their  care  If  they  close  the  hos- 
pital?    As  long  as  the   installation    is  here 
and  being  used  at  that  capacity  then  I  think 
it  must  be  needed.    Few  hospitals  across  the 
country  will  show  a  better  census  per  bed. 
The  whole  Nation  worries  about  population 
explosion  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
veterans  hospital.     There  will  be  more  and 
more  veterans  in  the  futui-e  needing  hospital 
facilities  and  the  World  War  II  group  are  just 
getting  to  the  age  where  sickness  is  more 
prevalent.     In   addition   to   this,    when   the 
hospital  was  built  the  footings  are  there  for 
another  two  stories,  so  instead  of  closing  it. 
It  could  easily  be  enlarged.    I  think  it  is  time 
Montana  Representatives  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
itol dug  in  their  heels  and  started  fighting 
for  Montana.     I  hope  that  we  can  count  on 
you  as  one  of  our  friends.     Certainly  If  some- 
thing is  not  done  Miles  City  will  become  not 
only  a  "poverty  area"  but  also  a  forgotten 
area. 

With  very  best  personal  regards,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  H.  Rowen,  M.D. 


January  29, 1965 
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Miles  City  Clinic. 
Miles  City,  Mont.,  January  13,  1965. 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 
Senate  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  I  want  to  use 
this  media  as  a  protest  to  the  closing  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  in  Miles 
City.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  how  an  in- 
stitution with  an  80-  to  100-percent  average 
occupancy  can  be  closed  for  economic  rea- 
sons. If  every  hospital  in  the  system  were 
at  this  level  we  could  use  them  all.  It's  one 
thing  to  talk  of  economy  but  another  thing 


iQ  false  economy.  The  patients  that  are  here 
will  have  to  be  taken  care  of  somewhere  else 
rnd  an  additional  cost  will  encrue  with  trans- 
Dortatlon.  The  families  involved  will  have 
a  greater  problem  with  expenses  in  visits  and 
thereby  work  an  unnecessary  hardship  both 
financially  and  psychologically  on  an  other- 
wise already  indigent  family.  They  make 
nuns  about  machines  running  men  and  from 
the  information  received  here  It  sounds  like 
the  computers  have  now  accomplished  this. 
The  differences  In  area,  transportation,  pa- 
tient needs,  etc.  are  now  going  to  be  Ignored 
by  people  who  use  machines  and  statistics. 
People  in  the  east  have  no  conception  of  Mon- 
tana people  and  their  problems. 

It  would  Indeed  be  a  tragedy  if  this  direc- 
tive on  closure  of  our  VA  hospital  were  to  be- 
come fact.  It  would  be  even  more  so  if  you  as 
our  voice  in  Washington  did  not  use  every 
political  device  known  to  see  that  this  hos- 
pital stays. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gerald  E.  Rowen,  M.D. 


JANUART  15. 1965. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House. 
Mike  Mansfield, 
Senator  from  Montana, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Lee  Metcalf, 
Senator  from  Montana, 
U.S.  Senate. 
James  F.  Battin. 
Representative  from  Montana, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Wn.LiAM  J.  Driver, 
Director, 

Veterans'  Administration. 
Clin  Teague. 

Chairman,  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
House  of  Represeiitatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  Action  by  a  Federal  agency 
can  sometimes  affect  others  unbeknown  to 
the  agency  as  well  as  the  thousands  directly 
affected  by  the  action.  This  will  attempt  to 
bring  to  your  knowledge  such  a  case.  Cer- 
tainly it  points  to  the  idea  held  by  many  that 
Government  is  too  large  and  powerful — and 
has  become  the  master  rather  than  the  serv- 
ant of  the  people. 

This  is  addressed  to  you  because  of  recent 
action  taken  by  a  Federal  agency  which  will 
affect  thousands  of  citizens  in  this  area,  a 
whole  community  life  and  economy,  as  well 
as  the  health  of  its  people.  Most  directly  It 
will  affect  thousands  of  veterans  in  the  States 
of  Montana.  North  and  South  Dakota,  and 
Wyoming.  Indirectly  It  will  affect  myself, 
my  family,  and  many  others.  As  an  inter- 
ested party  to  this  action  it  is  not  only  my 
right  but  it  is  my  duty  to  inform  you  of  cer- 
tain facts  which  are  incidentally  related  to 
the  Federal  action — but  to  myself,  the  com- 
munity, the  medical  societies,  and  the  veter- 
ans are  important  facts  which  Washington 
should  know. 

Citizens  from  Montana  will  readily  under- 
stand much  of  what  I  have  to  relate,  but 
those  of  you  not  of  our  State  will  not,  unless 
you  have  knowledge  of  our  geographical  lo- 
cation, the  vastness  between  small.  Isolated 
towns  of  our  sector,  our  economy,  the  sparse 
population  in  the  four  States,  and  yes.  even 
our  weather.  Of  necessity,  therefore,  perhaps 
it  would  be  best  if  you  men  In  Washington 
not  from  Montana  would  spread  before  you 
a  map,  census  tables  of  population,  and  econ- 
omy charts  of  the  area,  as  v;el!  as  weather 
information  related  to  this  community  as  well 
as  other  communities  which  I  will  mention. 
Background  Information  now  follows.  For 
many  years  great  difficulty  has  been  experi- 
enced in  the  smaller  towns  in  Montana  of 
obtaining  medical  men  to  serve  in  these 
small  towns.  Even  the  town  of  Miles  City 
with  almost  a  population  of  about  10,000  had 
trouble  in  obtaining  and  then  retaining  the 
services  of  a  qualified  radiologist.    The  first 


radiologist  in  this  Miles  City  came  In  1951 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital  opened  Its  doors.  His  work 
was  primarily  at  the  private  hospital  (Holy 
Rosary)  with  wages  on  a  percentage  basis, 
but  he  also  served  the  VA  hospital  on  a 
salary-contract  basis.  VA  center  records 
should  show  that  from  1951  to  1962  four  dif- 
ferent radiologists  served  both  hospitals  on 
the  same  arrangement,  with  different  lengths 
of  time  served  before  each  one  moved  on  to 
greener  pastures  undoubtedly  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  as  locations  more  suitable  to  their 
liking,  more  populous  regions,  better  Income 
possibilities. 

When  the  radiologist  that  was  here  in  1961 
informed  the  hospitals  that  he  was  leaving. 
I  was  contacted  about  the  opening  so  I  in- 
vestigated the  same.  The  officials  at  both 
hospitals  wanted  my  services  and  both  urged 
me  to  accept  the  open  position.  My  Investi- 
gation showed  that  there  was  certainly  a 
need  here  for  a  radiologist.  The  VA  unit 
was  paying  a  radiologist  to  come  up  from 
Billings  only  1  day  a  week  for  his  1-day- 
only  service.  I  found  that  with  the  salary 
received  from  the  VA  on  the  contract  plus 
the  percentage  wage  from  the  private  hos- 
pital one  could  almost  earn  an  average  fee 
received  by  radiologists,  with  the  possibility 
that  with  work  the  private  practice  could 
be  built  up  so  that  average  could  be  realized 
in  time.  With  further  negotiations  with 
both  hospitals  and  at  their  request  I  left  my 
private  practice  In  Missouri  and  accepted  the 
position  here  in  January  1962. 

I  am  the  only  radiologist  (qualified)  be- 
tween Billings.  Mont.,  and  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 
The  closest  qualified  radiologist  is  in  Billings, 
150  miles  west  of  Miles  City,  and  the  distance 
Is  as  great  and  even  greater  to  areas  over  the 
Dakota  State  line  to  the  east.  There  Is  no 
radiologist  to  the  north  to  the  Canadian 
border,  and  to  the  south  the  closest  is  in 
Sheridan,  Wyo.  This  is  indeed  a  vast  area, 
as  you  can  appreciate. 

Since  I  arrived  the  evaluation  checks  ac- 
cording to  VA  BtandEirds  in  my  X-ray  de- 
partment at  the  VA  hospital  have  been  rated 
as  excellent,  and  area  center  has  never  made 
any  recommendations  in  the  department. 
Delay  toward  patient  care  hardly  ever  oc- 
curred in  my  department  in  3  years.  Every 
one  of  the  "veterans  requiring  my  services 
received  the  same  promptly,  and  frequently 
on  the  same  day  of  admission  to  the  hospital. 
We  have  never  had  a  backlog  of  patients 
waiting  to  be  X-rayed.  In  fact,  frequently, 
by  planning  we  were  able  to  complete  two 
different  examinations  on  the  same  patient 
the  same  day.  in  order  to  save  him  a  return 
trip  to  the  department  and  to  speed  up  his 
care  at  least  in  my  department.  On  most 
working  days.  I  made  two  trips  to  the  hos- 
pital, in  order  to  keep  current.  Frequently 
the  attending  physician  had  my  X-ray  report 
on  the  same  day  that  the  veteran  was  ex- 
amined (like  in  private  hospitals).  This 
helped  him  considerably  since  many  times 
what  I  had  to  report  determined  whether  the 
patient  required  further  hospital  care  or 
could  be  discharged. 

I  feel  that  I  ran  a  good  department  and 
did  my  best  toward  my  fellow  veterans.  I 
know  of  other  VA  units  of  which  I  am 
familiar  that  there  Is  delay  and  backlogs  in 
X-ray.  and  little  consideration  is  given  to- 
ward a  prompt  report. 

This  backlog  and  the  delayed  reporting  not 
only  occurs  in  the  larger  VA  hospitals  with 
VA  radiologists  but  also  in  certain  units 
having  contract  men  such  as  I.  In  the  In- 
terest of  economy,  perhaps  this  aspect  should 
be  first  Investigated  in  all  VA  hospitals. 

I  am  bitter  about  how  I  learned  that  our 
VA  hospital  was  to  be  closed.  I  heard  It  on 
a  radio  news  spot.     And  I  think  it  is  one 

he of  a  way  for  the  VA  to  say  a  word  of 

thanks  to  a  contract  radiologist.  Being  on 
contract  I  realize  that  I  will  lose  this  Job. 
The  monetary  loss  to  me  will  be  $7,000  a 
vear.  which  in  turn  amounts  to  one-third 


of  my  gross  income  for  many  months.  This 
will  be  of  considerable  loss  to  me.  With 
five  children  to  educate  the  way  I  choose  for 
them  to  be  educated.  I  am  now  forced  to 
change  plans  toward  building  my  own  home 
here  (renting,  at  present)  but  more  Im- 
portantly. I  will  now  be  seeking  a  new  loca- 
tion. For  not  only  do  I  lose  my  VA  salary, 
but  the  economic  blow  to  the  area  will  de- 
crease my  private  practice.  So  once  again 
this  vast  area  will  be  without  a  radiologist, 
and  it  is  my  frank  opinion  that  It  will  be 
extremely  difficult  for  medical  circles  here 
to  obtain  another  on  one-third  to  one-half 
less  than  the  average  radiologist  can  make 
elsewhere. 

It  is  my  duty  as  a  physician  to  point  out 
other  facts.  Many  of  my  patients  were  re- 
ferred to  me  from  doctors  in  other  towns 
without  radiologists.  They  came  from  border 
areas  in  the  Dakotas,  and  from  Sidney,  Baker, 
Terry,  Ekalka,  Circle.  Broadus,  Jordan,  For- 
syth, Ashland,  Roundup,  and  even  Glendlve 
and  Harlowton — all  in  Montana,  and  even 
Belle  Fouche  in  S.  Dak.  These  patients  came 
for  special  examinations  requiring  their 
presence,  as  fluoroscopic  exams  for  early  de- 
tection of  cancer,  peptic  ulcers,  etc.,  requir- 
ing a  trained  and  skilled  radiologist.  These 
areas  will  no  longer  have  my  services,  and  this 
Includes  not  only  the  veteran,  but  his  wife, 
children,  and  parents.  In  this  respect,  not 
only  will  the  veteran  be  affected  but  also 
his   family. 

One-half  of  my  patients  treated  with  radi- 
ation therapy  came  from  outside  of  Miles 
City.  In  the  towns  above,  most  with  one 
or  two  doctors.  It  has  been  my  policy  that 
at  any  time  they  had  difficult  films  to  Inter- 
pretate — in  other  words  puzzling  diagnostic 
X-rays  requiring  a  radiologist,  all  they  had 
to  do  was  to  send  these  films  to  me  and  as 
a  courtesy  or  favor  to  them  and  to  their 
patients  I  was  happy  to  render  my  Interpre- 
tation of  the  film  with  no  fee  charged  to 
either  the  doctor,  the  hospital,  or  the  patient. 
Manv  took  advantage  of  this,  to  my  agree- 
ment since  I  realize  how  difficult  It  can  be 
at  times  to  practice  medicine  in  such  Isola- 
tion. This  policy  Is  a  most  unusual  thing 
in  the  practice  of  radiology  elsewhere — but 
it  was  one  way  I  could  express  myself  in 
action  that  if  people  are  left  alone  they  will 
in  some  way  take  care  of  the  needs. 

Another  aspect.  Miles  City  has  never  had 
a  pathologist.  Holy  Rosary  Hospital  has  been 
trying  for  some  time  to  have  one.  and  recently 
have  increased  efforts  to  obtain  one.  Initial 
negotiations  were  started  with  the  VA  so 
that  perhaps  the  day  would  come  that  the 
same  pathologist  could  receive  a  contract 
to  serve  the  VA  as  I  have  considering  future 
VA  budgets.  These  plans  have  now  been 
dashed  to  the  ground  and  this  area  will  con- 
tinue to  be  without  a  pathologist.  'What 
does  It  mean  to  be  without  a  pathologist? 
For  your  medical  information  this  means 
that  often  a  patient  has  to  be  operated  on 
twice  for  the  same  condition  instead  of  once. 
Example:  if  your  wife  lived  here  and  had 
developed  a  lump  In  the  breast,  the  first 
operation  would  be  a  biopsy  with  the  tissue 
removed  sent  to  a  pathologist,  who  deter- 
mines If  the  lump  Is  cancer.  Since  there  is 
not  a  pathologist  here  to  do  a  frozen  section 
study  In  a  matter  of  minutes  for  the  answer, 
the  tissue  must  be  sent  to  Billings.  After 
several  davs  the  pathologist  there  can  de- 
termine If  it  is  cancer  and  Inform  the  siugeon 
of  his  findings.  If  it  is  cancer,  the  second 
operation  would  be  to  remove  the  breast. 

Last,  and  most  important,  what  about  the 
veteran''  He  will  no  longer  be  able  to  receive 
his  care  here  at  this  relatively  new  hospital, 
but  will  have  to  travel  many  times  an  addi- 
tional 300  miles  to  Fort  Harrison.  Cheyenne, 
or  Fargo.  His  family  will  have  to  travel  the 
same  distance  to  visit  him.  And  our 
weather  can  be  very  extreme  here,  as  hot  as 
m  some  places  he  fought  In.  or  as  cold  as  In 
some  places  he  served  during  World  War  U. 
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And  area  transportation  facilities  here  are 
limited  and  getting  worse.  And  as  the  vet- 
eran becomes  older,  he  will  need  more  care. 
What  can  one  possibly  say  or  think  when 
one  realizes  that  certain  veterans  who  work 
on  ranches  had  closer  medical  aid  facilities 
in  many  cases  behind  the  frontllnes  in  World 
War  n  than  they  have  today  and  now  In 
peacetime  even  that  distance  is  going  to  be 
increased?  Surely  we  all  realize  how  im- 
portant it  is  for  one  to  have  as  quick  as 
possible  medical  aid,  when  for  instance  as  an 
example  a  patient  suffers  a  coronary  throm- 
bosis. These  veterans  would  like  to  have  a 
hospital  close  by,  for  none  of  them  know  when 
they  will  suffer  such  an  attack.  But  they 
can't  go  just  around  the  corner,  or  even 
across  town.  They  must  travel  miles  and 
miles  and  miles  on  rough  ranch  roads  before 
they  even  get  a  smooth  ride  on  a  high- 
way, sometimes  when  it  is  110°  or  —40°. 
And  reaching  the  highway — their  trip  has 
just  begun.  And  gentlemen,  this  is  the 
same  veteran  who  fought  to  make  the 
Great  Society  possible.  And  he  wants 
to  live  in  that  Great  Society,  be  a  part 
of  the  same.  Or  for  the  ill  veteran  is  this 
society  intended  only  for  the  veteran  who 
lives  in  or  near  great  cities,  the  more  popu- 
lated areas  of  this  Nation?  Do  not  forget, 
the  Montana  soldier  fought  for  the  wide  open 
spaces  and  the  big  sky  country  Just  as  much 
as  he  fought  for  our  Nation's  great  cities  and 
towns.  And  just  because  he  is  at  times 
rugged,  living  as  he  does  In  areas  within  the 
wide  open  spaces,  gives  no  license  to  any  Fed- 
eral agency  to  treat  him  differently  than  any 
other  veteran. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  veterans  hos- 
pitalized here  came  within  200  miles  of  Miles 
City.  Now  some  will  have  to  travel  an  addi- 
tional 300  to  400  miles.  And  after  such  a 
trip,  many  will  be  told  that  their  X-rays  re- 
main negative,  or  their  bone  injuries  due  to 
shrapnel  remains  stabilized.  Or  after  the 
trip,  are  told  there  is  no  change  in  their  rating 
examinations.  In  these  three  cases  as  an 
example,  where  will  something  be  saved  in 
the  interest  of  economy?    Answer,  please. 

The  VA  hospital  here  Is  small,  but  not 
obsolete.  In  fact,  It  was  built  to  be  ex- 
panded. God  help  us  if  the  Great  Society 
forgets  that  there  are  thousands  of  small  hos- 
pitals in  our  Nation,  outnumbering  the  large 
institutes  by  great  numbers  In  any  future 
medical  plans  for  that  society.  Logic  tells 
us  a  small  hospital  is  better  than  none.  And 
If  recruitment  of  professional  staff  is  dif- 
ficult, certainly  it  is  not  the  veteran's  fault 
but  does  give  an  Indication  of  the  elHclency  of 
the  central  ofRces.  in  Washington  and  else- 
where, whose  task  it  is  to  recruit. 

Closing  the  radar  base  here  could  be  and 
was  understood  as  in  the  interest  of  economy, 
even  though  such  closure  will  deliver  a  small 
economic  blow  to  the  community.  But  the 
veteran  cannot  be  compared  to  the  radar 
base.  The  base  was  no  longer  needed,  but 
the  need  of  the  veteran  Is  not  obsolete  for  he 
will  require  more  and  more  medical  care. 

Our  Government  is  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people.  Is  It  too  old 
fashioned  to  still  believe  that  Government 
should  serve  as  a  servant,  not  a  master?  I 
would  now  like  to  make  the  following  pro- 
posal: 

Proposal:  Give  the  veteran  in  this  area 
with  a  service-connected  medical  problem 
or  disability  only — proven  cases  of  the  same 
only  (since  many  believe  only  such  cases 
should  receive  VA  care)  a  chance  to  speak  up 
with  his  opinion.  Those  with  only  service- 
connected  problems  or  disability  could  be 
contacted  by  mail  in  order  to  ask  them  to  an- 
swer the  follov(nng  questions: 

1.  Do  you  agree  with  the  closing  of  the 
Miles  City  VA  hospital? 

2.  When  you  were  a  patient  at  that  hos- 
pital, did  you  find  your  medical  treatment 
to  be  good,  fair,  or  poor? 


This  Inquiry  could  be  made  promptly,  long 
before  the  closure  date,  In  fact  in  the  next 
3  weeks.  The  veterans'  answers  could  be 
mailed  to  a  committee  picked  from  members 
of  the  areas  veterans  service  organizations 
(American  Legion,  VFW,  etc.)  who  would 
then  on  a  certain  date  tabulate  the  replies, 
with  VA  officials  in  attendance  at  that  time. 
The  cost  of  such  an  inquiry  could  be  raised 
by  funds  collected  the  same  service  organ- 
izations as  well  as  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mimities  concerned  on  a  voluntary  basis  for 
two  reasons:  (a)  the  inquiry  by  mail  would 
not  cost  the  Government  a  cent,  (b)  the  suc- 
cess of  the  voluntary  collection  would  serve 
as  a  gage  measuring  service  organizations 
and  other  people  in  the  area  sentiment  to- 
wards the  local  hospital  since  every  con- 
tributor would  be  listed  as  well  as  the 
amount  donated. 

The  VA — with  the  veteran  as  the  basis 
for  its  existence — in  serving  the  veteran  as  it 
should  do  would  supply  the  list  of  such 
veterans  to  be  contacted. 

If  the  Inquiry  should  disclose  that  in  gen- 
eral veterans  agree  with  the  closure,  this 
information  would  be  forwarded  to  Wash- 
ington so  that  the  Government  would  then 
continue  to  serve  its  role  as  a  servant.  If 
the  veterans  should  disagree  with  the  clo- 
sure, this  information  broken  down  percent- 
agewise of  those  in  disagreement  as  well  as 
those  in  favor — plus  a  list  of  contributors  to 
the  fund,  would  be  sent  to  Washington  so 
that  the  Government  would  have  more  of 
a  concrete  basis  for  possible  reconsideration 
of  Its  action  other  than  the  multiple  com- 
munications sent  there  mainly  by  those  in 
opposition  to  the  closure.  Washington  could 
then  act  accordingly  depending  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Great  Society  as  to  the  proper 
role  of  Government — servant  or  master.  Of 
necessity,  our  representatives  in  Government 
from  Montana,  would  have  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  such  a  plan,  so  that  we,  the  veteran 
and  others,  could  give  them  this  assistance  in 
their  role  as  they  represent  us.  If  you  gen- 
tlemen in  Washington  from  Montana  will 
give  encouragement  to  this  plan,  we  who  you 
represent  could  get  the  ball  rolling  on  this 
as  soon  as  we  receive  your  encouragement. 

As  an  intetested  party,  I  repeat,  it  has  been 
my  duty  to  my  fellow  veterans,  my  patients, 
veterans'  families,  our  community,  our  area — 
that  I  add  my  protest  to  those  you  have  al- 
ready received  and  in  turn  have  offered  a 
proposal. 

Sincerely, 

W.  J.  SuPEH,  M.D. 

Miles  Cpty  Clinic, 
Miles  City,  Mont.,  January  25, 1965. 
Senator  Mike  Mansfiexd, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  This  closing  of 
the  VA  hospital  has  been  quite  disturbing  as 
you  well  know.  However,  I  think  some  more 
basic  things  are  Involved  than  are  readily 
apparent.  You  were  Just  reelected  to  rep- 
resent Montana  and  one  of  the  arguments 
in  your  favor  was  the  position  you  had  ob- 
tained and  the  political  power  Inherent  In 
such  a  post.  If  you  cannot  bring  a  re- 
versal of  this  decision  by  a  bureau  of  the 
Government  it  would  then  seem  that  your 
position  is  worse  than  none  at  all. 

What  else  can  you  do  for  Montana  now 
that  we  have  no  more  silver  dollars,  our  mili- 
tary Installations  cut  down  and  our  vet- 
erans' hospital  services  cut  by  50  percent? 
It  becomes  a  question  of  whether  the  bu- 
reaus are  to  dictate  the  running  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  is  the  Congress. 

It  is  said  that  the  House  may  appropriate 
the  funds  and  the  hospital  would  then  re- 
main open.  Who's  kidding  who?  Several 
years  ago  the  Congress  appropriated  several 
millions  for  some  airplanes  they  deemed  nec- 
essary but   the  money  was   not  spent,  nor 


were  the  airplanes  delivered.  If  Mr.  Driver 
doesn't  want  to  spend  the  money  he  will 
not  do  so. 

In  a  nutshell  It  appears  from  what  u 
printed  in  the  news  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration will  do  as  they  please  and  Con- 
gress be  damned.    Does  this  fit  the  cliche 

the  tall  Is  wagging  the  dog? 

To  be  specific  about  medical  care  which 
has  evidently  been  one  of  the  subjects  con- 
cerned.  Miles  City  VA  hospital  has  had  board 
certified  surgeons,  internists,  ophthalmolo- 
gists, otolaryngologist,  radiologist,  and  or- 
thopods  on  the  staff.  There  isn't  a  VA  hos- 
pital in  the  United  States  that  is  better  than 
tills.  The  cases  that  require  more  specialty 
training  have  Inunedlately  been  referred  to 
Minneapolis  or  Denver  for  treatment.  If 
their  argument  about  medical  care  is  true 
then  every  doctor  in  Montana  should  leave 
and  go  to  the  city.  I'll  personally  challenge 
any  medical  board  of  inquiry,  to  a  test  in 
court  If  necessary,  that  even  suggests  that 
the  quality  of  medical  care  In  this  hospital  la 
anything  but  on  the  highest  standard.  I 
remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gerald  E.  Rowen,  M.D. 


Miles  City  Clinic, 
Miles  City,  Mont.,  January  25, 1985. 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mike:  Since  writing  you  last  in  re- 
gards to  the  veterans  hospital,  it  has  come  to 
my  attention  through  the  newspaper  media 
that  the  quality  of  care  at  our  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  in  Miles  City  Is  sub- 
standard and  that  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
given  for  closing  the  institution.  Mike,  this 
really  comes  right  down  to  the  quality  of 
medical  care  in  Miles  City  as  many  of  us  have, 
and  still  are,  consultants  to  the  hospital. 
Just  for  example  In  the  eye.  ear,  and  throat 
field,  we  are  better  prepared  to  take  care  of 
patients  here  than  at  Port  Harrison.  My  son 
is  the  eye  consultant  and  is  board  certified. 
Dr.  Harlowe  is  the  ENT  consultant  and  he  is 
board  certified.  I,  myself,  in  their  absence 
act  as  consultant  and  am  board  certified  in 
ear,  nose  and  throat.  Helena  itself  is  with- 
out the  services  of  a  specialist  In  eye.  much 
less  the  VA  hospital  In  the  same  community. 

When  certain  groups  start  castigating  our 
medical  integrity  I  think  it  is  time  for  a  full- 
scale  hearing  and  let  the  medical  experts 
state  the  facts  out  in  the  open.  Many  cities  in 
the  United  States  would  do  well  to  have  the 
quality  of  medical  care  that  Miles  City  affords 
its  residents.  If  you  are  going  to  represent 
Montana,  let's  make  Mr.  Driver  and  his  asso- 
ciates substantiate  this  charge  of  quality  of 
medical  care  with  some  facts.  It  seems  that 
he  is  ill-informed  medically.  Just  1  to  2 
weeks  prior  to  this  announcement  the  area 
medical  director  was  In  Helena  attempting 
to  get  a  well-qualified  doctor  In  the  VA,  to 
be  chief  of  professional  services  In  Miles  City. 
This  was  to  replace  a  man  who  had  been  here 
15  years  and  who  I  think  is  very,  very  highly 
qualified,  yet  according  to  their  thinking 
if  he  is  so  poorly  qualified  why  is  he  being 
transferred  to  the  Milwaukee  VA  hospital 
where  he  will  teach  at  Marquette  University. 
If  this  man  was  giving  poor  care  then  why 
Is  he  going  to  teach  medical  students  how  to 
give  this  poor  care? 

I  hope  that  you  exercise  some  of  your 
power  and  prestige  as  a  representative  of  the 
State  of  Montana  and  make  some  of  these 
easterners  sit  up  and  take  notice.  The  facts 
are  on  your  side,  Mike,  not  Mr.  Drivers,  and 
I  hope  you  can  be  more  determined  and  in- 
slstant  of  your  orders  and  that  of  Congress 
than  he  is.  After  all  who  runs  this  countjy — 
Congress  or  the  bureaus  of  Washintgon? 

With  very  best  regards,  I  remain, 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  H.  RowEN,  M.D. 


January  29y  1965 
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State  of  Montana, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Helena,  Mont.,  January  26, 1965. 
Hon  MIKE  Mansfield, 
V.S.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  In  accordance 
with  the  mandate  of  the  39th  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Montana,  I  attach 
for  your  information  and  such  action  as  you 
may  deem  necessary  a  copy  of  House  Joint 
ResolutlonNo.il. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Prank  Murray, 
Secretary  of  State. 

House  Joint  Resolution  11 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, the  Honorable  William  Driver  and 
the  Montana  congressional  delegation  pro- 
testing the  announced  closure  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  located  at 
Miles  City,  Mont. 

Whereas  the  State  of  Montana  is  the  fourth 
largest  State  in  the  Nation  and  has  at  the 
present  time  only  260  hospital  beds  for  the 
88  000  veterans  who  reside  in  the  State;  and 
Whereas  the  closing  of  Miles  City  Veter- 
ans' Administration  facility  will  reduce  the 
number  of  hospital  beds  available  for  Mon- 
tana veterans  to  160;  and 

Whereas  the  facility  at  Helena,  Mont., 
known  as  Port  Harrison.  Mont.,  Is  already 
overcrowded  with  more  patients  than  it  can 
handle  without  use  of  a  waiting  list;  and 
Whereas  the  closure  of  the  Miles  City 
hospital  vrtll  require  disabled  and  sick  vet- 
erans to  travel  additional  hundreds  of  miles 
for  hospital  care,  thus  creating  a  situation 
which  would  be  Intolerable  and  dangerous  to 
their  health    and   welfare;    and 

Whereas  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the 
operation  of  the  Miles  City  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facility  has  been  at  less  than 
capacity  In  the  past  several  years,  and,  to 
the  contrary,  It  Is  evident  that  this  hospital 
has  been  used  to  full  capacity  by  the  thou- 
sands of  veterans  who  live  within  a  radius  of 
said  facility;  and 

Whereas  the  hospital  today  has  only  one 
empty  operating  bed;  and 

Whereas  the  veteran  population  is  becom- 
ing older— with  the  average  World  War  I 
veteran  now  69  years  of  age,  the  average 
World  War  II  veteran  44  years  of  age  and  the 
average  Korean  veteran  34  years  of  age;  and 
Whereas  with  Increased  age  the  incidence 
of  Illness  and  dentistry  care  also  increases; 
and 

Whereas  the  need  for  more  facilities  rather 
than  less  is  indicated  by  all  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration statistics;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Montana,  That 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  review  the  decision  made  by  his 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  in  the 
closing  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cility at  Miles  City,  Mont.,  and  request  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  investigate  this 
decision  with  the  idea  of  canceling  said 
order;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Montana  delegation  of 
Congress. 

Rat  J.  Wayryxen. 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
Ted  James, 
President  of  the  Senate. 


THE  ELEVATION  TO  CARDINAL  OF 
ARCHBISHOP  LAWRENCE  J.  SHEHAN 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  last  the  archdiocese  of  the  city 
of  Baltimore  was  afforded  a  singular 
honor,  the  announcement  by  Pope  Paul 
VI  that  Archbishop  Lawrence  J.  Shehan 
had  been  elevated  to  cardinal,  a  prince 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

In  choosing  Archbishop  Shehan,  the 
Pope  has  chosen  a  man  who  does  not 
fear  to  speak  out  on  vital  issues  of  the 
present  day.  In  1963,  the  archbishop 
shattered  precedent  by  addressing  100 
Episcopal  clergymen  in  a  Protestant 
church.  He  has  repeatedly  predicted 
closer  relationships  of  the  church  with 
non-Catholics.  In  that  same  year,  he 
vigorously  condemned  racial  segregation 
and  prejudice  in  his  archdiocese,  saying 
that  is  "the  minimum  that  is  required 
of  us  as  members  of  Christ's  church  in 
this  archdiocese." 

A  native  of  Baltimore,  Lawrence  J. 
Shehan  served  as  auxiliary  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore  from  1943  to  1953. 
In  1961  he  was  recalled  to  Baltimore, 
and  in  December  of  that  year  he  became 
the  archbishop.  He  becomes  the  sixth 
cardinal  in  the  United  States  and  the 
second  man  in  the  history  of  the  Balti- 
more archdiocese  to  be  named  a  cardi- 
nal. He  will  be  formally  elevated  on 
February  22,  the  birthday  of  John  Car- 
roll, the  first  Catholic  bishop  in  the 
United  States,  also  from  Baltimore. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  appropriate  editorial  comment 
published  in  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun, 
of  Monday,  January  25.  1965.  entitled 
"The  Cardinal,"  and  the  Baltimore 
News  American  of  Tuesday,  January  26, 
1965,  entitled  "The  New  Cardinal." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Evening  Sun. 
Jan. 25, 1965] 
The  Cardinal 
Baltlmoreans  of  all  faiths  will  rejoice  over 
the  announcement  that  Archbishop  Shehan 
has  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  cardinal 
by  Pope  Paul  VI.  This  signal  honor  is  all  the 
more  notable  in  light  of  the  fact  that  Cardi- 
nal-designate Shehan  is  the  only  American 
among  the  27  new  princes  of  the  church 
named  in  the  announcement  from  the  Vati- 
can and  only  the  second  cardinal  In  the  long 
history  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Baltimore,  suc- 
cessor In  that  high  rank  to  the  great  James 
Cardinal  Gibbons  of  beloved  memory  who 
died  in  1921. 

His  Eminence  was  appointed  coadjutor  in 
1961  with  the  right  of  succession  and  auto- 
matically succeeded  Archbishop  Keough  on 
the  latter's  death  only  a  little  more  than  4 
years  ago.  The  great  esteem  in  which  he 
has  been  held  by  the  Pope  had  already  been 
clearly  Indicated  by  appointments  to  the  Sec- 
retariat for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Unity 
and  to  a  place  on  the  Commission  for  the  Re- 
vision of  Canon  Law.  A  prelate  who  has  been 
described  as  "priestly,  scholarly,  the  essence 
of  courtesy  and  tact,"  Cardinal-designate 
Shehan  may  be  said  In  that  reepect  to  re- 
semble Cardinal  Gibbons.  His  labors  as  the 
spiritual  leader  of  nearly  half  a  million 
Roman  Catholics  In  Maryland  have  been 
paralleled  by  the  role  he  has  played  In  the 
recent  sessions  of  the  Vatican  Ecumenical 
Council.    He  has  held  an  outstanding  place 


In  his  church  and  in  the  affections  and  deep 
respect  of  the  city,  State  and  Nation. 

With  his  elevation  at  the  official  consistory 
in  Rome  next  month  he  will  become  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Sacred  College  of  103.  The  recogni- 
tion thus  bestowed  upon  him  Is  a  memorable 
and  splendid  event  in  the  history  of  this 
community,  one  that  is  profoundly  welcomed 
here  and  indeed  throughout  the  country. 


[Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News  American. 
Jan.  26,  19651 
A  New   Cardinal 
In  naming  Archbishop  Lawrence  J.  Shehan 
as  the  sixth  U.S.  member  of  the  College  of 
Cardinals,  Pope  Paul  VI  has  chosen  a  prelate 
who  fully  and  uniquely  has  exhibited  the  re- 
vivified   ecvunenlcal    spirit    in    the    Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Baltimore  is  the  oldest  Catholic  diocese  In 
the  Nation.  Elevation  of  the  archbishop,  a 
native  son,  is  a  matter  of  keen  gratification 
to  his  spiritual  flock.  They  consider  him  a 
worthy  successor  In  the  line  of  dlstingxilshed 
prelates  beginning  with  Archbishop  John 
Carroll  and  including  the  venerated  Cardinal 
James  Gibbons. 

Pope  Paul's  action  in  strengthening  U.S. 
participation  in  the  College  of  Cardinals  is 
an  honor,  too,  to  this  Nation  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  important  role  American  Cathol- 
icism plays  in  the  world. 

The  new  cardinal-designate  exhibited  no- 
table breadth  of  viewpoint  and  leadership  of 
a  group  of  prelates  In  ecvunenlcal  council 
sessions  dealing  with  progress  in  what  he 
called  harmonizing  of  two  forces — the  truth 
of  Christ  and  the  needs  of  the  present. 

He  was  the  only  American  among  70  con- 
suitors  appointed  to  the  Commission  for  Re- 
vision of  Canon  Law. 

He  was  chosen  to  represent  all  the  Ameri- 
can bishops  In  speaking  at  the  council 
against  the  wording  of  a  proposed  statement 
on  relations  between  church  and  state. 

In  Baltimore,  Archbishop  Shehan  addressed 
100  Episcopal  clergymen  on  a  better  under- 
standing among  Christians.  It  was  the  first 
time  a  Catholic  archbishop  had  addressed 
the  group. 

Also,  In  an  exchange  of  letters  with  Jacob 
Blausteln,  Industrialist  and  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  the 
archbishop  discussed  the  bond  of  charity 
which  he  said  should  exist  between  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  today. 

Those  familiar  with  the  new  cardlnal-des- 
Ignate's  personality  and  record  are  mention- 
ing him  in  the  same  breath  with  the  great 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  whose  wisdom  and  charity 
were  recognized  by  all  mankind.  No  further 
tribute  is  needed  to  Indicate  his  stature. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PRESIDENT  ON  AP- 
POINTMENTS OP  NICHOLAS  deB. 
KATZENBACH  AND  RAMSEY 
CLARK 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  a  great  sense  of  personal  pleasure 
that  I  received  the  news  yesterday  of 
the  appointments  made  by  the  President 
to  the  two  highest  posts  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  During  the  nearly  3 
years  when  I  served  as  the  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  district  of  Maryland,  from  1961 
to  1963.  I  had  the  pleasure  and  oppor- 
tunity to  work  closely  x^ith  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach,  the  new  Attorney  General 
designate,  and  Ramsey  Clark. 

In  naming  Mr.  Katzenbach  Attorney 
General,  President  Johnson  has  recog- 
nized ability  and  proven  service  over  the 
past  4  years  In  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Mr.  Katzenbach  has  compiled  an 
enviable  record.  A  43-year-old  native 
of  Philadelphia,  raised  in  Trenton,  NJ.. 
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he  distinguished  himself  with  honors  at 
Princeton  University  and  Yale  Law 
School.  He  was  a  Rhodes  scholar  at  Ox- 
ford. Prior  to  his  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Mr.  Katzenbach  was  an 
associate  professor  of  law  at  Yale  Law 
School  and  a  professor  of  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

In  1961,  Mr.  Katzenbach  was  appoint- 
ed Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge 
of  the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel  in  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Later  he  was  ap- 
pointed Deputy  Attorney  General  and 
since  last  September  he  has  served  as 
Acting  Attorney  General. 

To  serve  as  Mr.  Katzenbach's  Deputy 
Attorney  General.  President  Johnson 
has  named  the  distinguished  son  of  a  dis- 
tinguished father — Ramsey  Clark,  a  37- 
year-old  native  of  Texas  and  the  son  of 
Mr.  Justice  Tom  Clark,  himself  a  former 
Attorney  General.  In  his  selection  of 
Mr.  Clark,  the  President  again  has  rec- 
ognized an  outstanding  record  of  prior 
service  within  the  Department.  For  the 
past  4  years.  Mr.  Clark  has  held  the  post 
of  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge 
of  the  Lands  Division.  During  that  time, 
under  Mr.  Clark's  direction  and  leader- 
ship, the  Lands  Division  has  tried  and 
settled  more  condemnation  cases  than  it 
did  during  the  previous  two  decades. 

Mr.  President.  I  applaud  the  merit  of 
both  appointments.  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach  wall  be  an  outstanding  addi- 
tion to  the  President's  Cabinet.  He,  and 
the  Department  of  Justice,  will  be  ably 
served  by  Mr.  Clark  as  Deputy  Attorney 
General. 

I  commend  to  Congress  the  text  of  edi- 
torials which  appeared  this  moniing  in 
the  Baltimore  Sun  and  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  dealing  with  the  outstanding 
quality  of  Mr.  Katzenbach's  appoint- 
ment. These  editorials  are  entitled  re- 
spectively. "Attorney  General,"  and  "A 
Good  Appointment."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  them  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the   Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun,  Jan.   29, 

1965) 

Attorney  General 

Merit  is  plainly  the  motive  for  President 
Johnson's  appointment  of  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach  to  be  Attorney  General.  He  has 
been  Acting  Chief  of  the  Jxistice  Department 
since  early  in  September.  Before  that  he  was 
a  skilled,  quiet  and  dedicated  administrative 
officer.  His  conduct  of  the  civil  rights  busi- 
ness of  the  Federal  Government  was  firm  but 
not  provocative,  always  with  quiet  insistence 
on  due  process  under  the  older  law  and  the 
new  statutory  enactments. 

Mr.  Katzenbach  is  a  tie  with  the  Kennedy 
past  but  comes  as  his  own  man  and  without 
any  particular  aura  of  politics.  He  knows 
as  a  skilled  lawyer  and  perceptive  citizen 
that  the  pattern  of  federalism  in  the  United 
States  is  going  through  one  of  those  resilient 
adjustments  by  which  constitutions  ac- 
knowledge the  facts  of  change.  As  chief  law 
officer  of  the  executive  branch  he  will  have 
decisive  influence  on  the  Government's  role 
in  this  momentous  adaptation.  The  Senate 
will  undoubtedly  confirm  Mr.  Johnson's  view 
that  he  has  the  qualities  required. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Jan.  29. 

19651 

A  Good  Appointment 

The  appointment  of  Acting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach  to  the  post  of 
Attorney  General  will  keep  an  able  and  con- 
scientious public  servant  at  the  helm  of  the 
Justice  Department.  It  is  good  to  have  the 
status  of  '"acting"'  chief  ended  so  that  the 
Attorney  General  can  proceed  with  con- 
fidence to  the  dispatch  of  business  that  re- 
quires advance  planning  and  continuity  In 
office. 

Tlie  President,  under  our  system,  is  con- 
fronted with  few  choices  more  important 
than  his  choice  of  Attorney  General.  The 
post  has  come  a  long  way  from  the  days  when 
tlie  Government  was  just  an  important  client 
of  an  eminent  lawyer.  The  Department  of 
Justice  is  now  a  vast  administrative  estab- 
lishment the  direction  of  which  requires 
great  managerial  capacity  and  skill.  It  is 
as  well,  intimately  involved  in  the  making 
of  administration  policy,  in  its  own  field 
and  elsewhere. 

Administrations  have  dealt  differently 
with  the  office.  Some  have  tried  to  find  men 
primarily  suited  as  the  President's  personal 
legal  adviser.  Some  have  used  leading  poli- 
ticians. But  the  more  fortunate  have  sought 
a  combination  of  legal  talent  and  admin- 
istrative ability.  The  Department  of  Justice 
cannot  be  wholly  separate  from  the  rest  of 
an  administration  but  its  responsibilities  as 
the  great  enforcement  arm  of  Government 
are  so  enormous,  and  dangerous,  that  the 
reputation  of  the  Attorney  General  for  in- 
dependent judgment  must  be  high  indeed. 
The  President  has  made  a  good  choice  that 
will  be  applauded  by  the  legal  profession  and 
praised  by  all  who  put  a  high  estimate  on  the 
importance  of  having  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  good  hands.  It  will  be  applauded 
as  well  by  a  staff  of  remarkably  able  young 
men  who  have  lifted  the  Department  gen- 
erally to  high  levels  of  performance  and  who 
have  confidence  in  the  chief  who  now  takes 
full  title  to  the  job. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  the  distinguished  Senator  in  the  re- 
marks which  he  has  just  made  about  the 
announced  appointment  of  Mr.  Katzen- 
bach and  Mr.  Clark.  I  think  they  have 
both  proved  themselves  in  their  present 
positions.  Their  records  are  outstand- 
ing. They  are  both  fair,  impartial,  and 
just  men.  They  have  not  always  oper- 
ated under  the  easiest  of  circumstances. 

I  join  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Maryland,  the  son  of  a  distin- 
guished father,  and  add  my  commenda- 
tion to  the  President  on  his  nomination 
of  these  two  men. 


FINANCIAL  HOLDINGS  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  3,  1963,  I  submitted  for  the 
Record  the  history  of  my  financial  hold- 
ings from  the  time  I  was  first  elected  to 
the  Senate  in  August  1957  until  Decem- 
ber 1963. 

In  order  to  bring  the  full  record  up  to 
date  I  submit  herewith  the  history  of  my 
financial  holdings  since  December  1963. 

Late  in  1963  I  sold  all  of  my  stockhold- 
ings, and  since  that  time  I  have  held 
virtually  all  of  my  investable  funds  in 
U.S.  Treasury  bonds  and  notes. 


In  addition  I  continue  to  have  check- 
ing accounts  with  small  balances  in  one 
Washington  and  two  Madison,  Wis., 
banks;  a  savings  account  at  the  Credit 
Union  National  Association  in  Madison; 
ownership  of  my  home  and  furnishings 
in  Madison  from  which  I  still  receive 
$150  monthly  rental  income;  ownership 
of  my  home  and  furnishings  in  Washing- 
ton; and  ownership  of  one  1962  auto- 
mobile. 

I  have  trust  custody  over  a  small  sav- 
ings account  for  my  son,  Ted,  and  daugh- 
ter, Elsie,  over  11  shares  of  stock  in  the 
Milwaukee  Braves,  and  10  shares  in 
American  Motors  for  my  son,  Ted. 

I  owe  mortgages  to  the  Credit  Union 
National  Association  in  Madison  on  my 
home  in  Madison  and  to  the  Perpetual 
Building  Association  of  Washington, 
D.C,  on  my  home  in  Washington. 

At  the  time  of  my  last  Record  report  14 
months  ago,  my  net  worth  was  less  than 
$200,000.  In  the  past  14  months  the 
value  of  my  financial  holdings  and  my 
net  worth  have  been  reduced  by  about 
$14,000. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this  is  an 
accurate  record  of  my  financial  holdings 
and  obligations. 


TRIBUTE   TO   SIR   V/INSTON 
CHURCHILL 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  at  Washington  Cathedral  there 
was  held  a  memorial  service  for  Sir  Win- 
ston Churchill.  Some  3,500  foreign 
diplomats.  Government  officials,  and 
ordinary  citizens  attended. 

In  the  course  of  the  service  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  Adiai 
Stevenson  delivered  a  memorial  address. 
Many  of  us  in  the  Washington  area 
heard  portions  of  Ambassador  Steven- 
son's remarks  replayed  over  radio  last 
evening.  In  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  the  full  text  is  printed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
deeply  moving  tribute  to  the  greatest 
Englishman  of  this  centuiy  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Memorial  Address  by  Amb.'^ssador 
Stevenson 

Today  we  meet  iia  sadness  to  mourn  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  citizens.  Sir  Win- 
ston Churchill  Is  dead.  The  voice  that  led 
nations,  raised  armies,  inspired  victories  and 
blew  fresh  courage  into  the  hearts  of  men 
is  silenced.  We  shall  hear  no  longer  the 
remembered  eloquence  and  wit,  the  old  cour- 
age and  defiance,  the  robu.st  serenity  of  in- 
domitable faith.  Our  world  is  thus  poorer, 
our  political  dialog  Is  diminished  and  the 
sources  of  public  inspiration  run  more  thinly 
for  all  of  us.  There  is  a  lonesome  place 
against  the  sky. 

So  we  are  right  to  moun.  Yet,  in  contem- 
plating the  life  and  spirit  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  regrets  for  the  past  seem  singular- 
ly insufficient.  One  rather  feels  a  sense  of 
thankfulness  and  encouragement  that 
throughout  so  long  a  life,  such  a  full  meas- 
ure of  power,  virtuosity,  mastery,  and  zest 
played  over  our  human  scene. 

Contemplating  this  completed  career,  we 
feel  a  sense  of  enlargement  and  exhilaration. 
Like  the  grandeur  and  power  of  the  master- 
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pieces  of  art  and  music,  Churchill's  life  up- 
lifts our  hearts  and  fills  us  with  fresh  reve- 
lation of  the  scale  and  reach  of  human 
achievement.  We  may  be  sad;  but  we  re- 
joice as  well,  as  all  must  rejoice  when  they 
"now  praise  famous  men"  and  see  in  their 
lives  the  full  splendor  of  our  human  es- 
tate. 

And  regrets  for  the  past  are  Insufficient 
for  another  reason.  Churchill,  the  historian, 
felt  the  continuity  of  past  and  present,  the 
contribution  which  mighty  men  and  great 
events  make  to  the  future  experience  of 
mankind;  history's  "flickering  lamp"  lights 
up  the  past  and  sends  Its  gleams  into  the 
future.  So  to  the  truth  of  Santayana's  dic- 
tum, "Those  who  will  not  learn  from  the  past 
are  destined  to  repeat  it,"  Churchill's  whole 
life  was  witness.  It  was  his  lonely  voice  that 
m  the  thirties  v;arned  Britain  and  Europe  of 
the  follies  of  playing  all  over  again  the 
tragedy  of  disbelief  and  of  unpreparedness. 
And  In  the  time  of  Britain's  greatest  trial  he 
mobilized  the  English  language  to  Inspire  his 
people  to  historic  valor  to  save  their  be- 
leaguered island.  It  was  his  voice  again  that 
helped  assemble  the  great  coalition  that  has 
kept  peace  steady  through  the  last  decades. 

He  once  said:  "We  cannot  say  the  past  is 
past  without  surrendering  the  future."  So 
today  the  "past"  of  his  life  and  his  achieve- 
ment are  a  guide  and  light  to  the  future. 
And  we  can  only  properly  mourn  and  cele- 
brate this  mighty  man  by  heeding  him  as  a 
living  influence  in  the  unfolding  dramas  of 
our  days  ahead. 

What  does  he  tell  us  for  this  obscure 
future  whose  outlines  we  but  dimly  discern? 
First.  I  believe,  he  would  have  us  reaffirm 
his  serene  faith  in  human  freedom  and 
dignity.  The  love  of  freedom  was  not  for 
him  an  abstract  thing  but  a  deep  conviction 
that  the  uniqueness  of  man  demands  a  so- 
ciety that  gives  his  capacities  full  scope.  It 
was,  If  you  like,  an  aristocratic  sense  of  the 
fullness  and  value  of  life.  But  he  was  a  pro- 
found democrat,  and  the  cornerstone  of  his 
political  faith,  Inherited  from  a  beloved 
father,  was  the  simple  maxim — "Trust  the 
people."  Throughout  his  long  career,  he  sus- 
tained his  profound  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Instinctively,  profoundly,  the  people 
trusted  "good  old  Winnie,"  the  peer's  son. 
He  could  lead  them  in  war  because  he  had 
respected  them  in  peace.  He  could  call  for 
their  greatest  sacrifices  for  he  knew  how  to 
express  their  deepest  dignity — citizens  of 
equal  value  and  responsibility  in  a  free  and 
democratic  state. 

His  crucial  part  \n  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations  expressed  his  conviction  that 
the  Atlantic  Charter  he  and  President  Roose- 
velt audaciously  proclaimed  at  the  height  of 
Hitler's  victories  would  have  to  be  protected 
throughout  the  world  by  Institutions  em- 
bodying the  ideal  of  the  rule  of  law  and 
international  cooperation. 

For  him,  humanity,  Its  freedom,  Its  sur- 
vival, towered  above  pettier  Interests — na- 
tional rivalries,  old  enmities,  the  bitter  dis- 
putes of  race  and  creed.  "In  victory — magna- 
nimity; in  peace — good  will"  were  more  than 
slogans.  In  fact,  his  determination  to  con- 
tinue in  politics  after  his  defeat  in  1945  and 
to  toll  on  in  office  In  the  1950's  to  the  limit  of 
health  and  endurance  sprang  from  his  belief 
that  he  could  still  "bring  nearer  that  lasting 
peace  which  the  masses  of  people  of  every 
race  and  in  every  land  so  fervently  desire." 
The  great  soldier  and  strategist  was  a  man  of 
peace — and  for  the  most  simple  reason — his 
respect,  his  faith,  his  compassion  for  the 
family  of  man. 

His  career  saw  headlong  success  and  head- 
long catastrophe.  He  was  at  the  height.  He 
was  flung  to  the  depths.  He  saw  his  worst 
prophecies  realized,  his  worst  forebodings 
surpassed.  Yet  throughout  it  all  his  zest  for 
living,  gallantry  of  spirit,  wry  humor,  and 


compassion  for  human  frailties  took  all  firm- 
ness out  of  his  fortitude  and  all  pomposity 
out  of  his  dedication. 

Churchill's  sense  of  the  incomparable  value 
and  worth  of  human  existence  never  faltered, 
nor  the  robust  courage  with  which  he  lived 
it  to  the  full.  In  the  darkest  hour,  the  land 
could  still  be  bright,  and  for  him  hopes  were 
not  deceivers.  It  was  forever  fear  that  was 
the  dupe.  Victory  at  last  would  always  lie 
with  life  and  faith,  for  Churchill  saw  beyond 
the  repeated  miseries  of  human  frailty  the 
larger  vision  of  mankind's  "upward  ascent 
toward  his  distant  goal." 

He  used  to  say  that  he  was  half  American 
and  all  English.  But  we  put  that  right  when 
the  Congress  made  him  an  honorary  citizen 
of  his  mother's  native  land  and  we  shall  al- 
ways claim  a  part  of  him.  I  remember  once 
years  ago  during  a  long  visit  at  his  country 
house  he  talked  proudly  of  his  American 
Revolutionary  ancestors  and  happily  of  his 
boyhood  visits  to  the  United  States.  As  I 
took  my  leave  I  said  I  was  going  back  to 
London  to  speak  to  the  English  Speaking 
Union  and  asked  if  he  had  any  message  for 
them.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "tell  them  that  you 
bring  greetings  from  an  English  Speaking 
Union."  And  I  think  that  perhaps  It  was  to 
the  relations  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  that  he  made  his  finest  con- 
tribution. 

In  the  last  analysis,  all  the  zest  and  life 
and  confidence  of  this  incomparable  man 
sprang,  I  believe,  not  only  from  the  rich 
endowment  of  his  nattue,  but  also  from  a 
profound  and  simple  faith  in  God.  In  the 
prime  of  his  powers,  confronted  with  the 
apocalyptic  risks  of  annihilation,  he  said 
serenely:  "I  do  not  believe  that  God  has 
despaired  of  his  children."  In  old  age,  as 
the  honors  and  excitements  faded,  his  res- 
ignation had  a  touching  simplicity:  "Only 
faith  in  a  life  after  death  in  a  brighter 
world  where  dear  ones  will  meet  again — 
only  that  and  the  measured  tramp  of  time 
can  give  consolation." 

The  great  aristocrat,  the  beloved  leader, 
the  profound  historian,  the  gifted  painter, 
the  superb  politician,  the  lord  of  language, 
the  orator,  the  wit — yes,  and  the  dedicated 
bricklayer — behind  all  of  them  was  the  man 
of  simple  faith,  steadfast  in  defeat,  gen- 
erous in  victory,  resigned  in  age,  trusting 
in  a  loving  providence,  and  committing  his 
achievements  and  his  triumphs  to  a  higher 
power. 

Like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  lie  waited  on 
God's  judgment  and  it  could  be  said  of 
him — as  of  the  Immortals  that  went  before 
him— that  God  "magnified  him  in  the  fear 
of  his  enemies  and  with  his  words  he  made 
prodigies  to  cease.  He  glorified  him  In  the 
sight  of  kings  and  gave  him  conunandments 
in  the  sight  of  his  people.  He  showed  him 
his  glory  and  sanctified  him  In  his  faith." 


A  NEW  HONOR  FOR  ALASKA 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  yet 
another  honor  has  befallen  Alaska. 
Wednesday  afternoon  the  results  of  the 
24th  annual  talent  science  search  were 
announced.  There  were  over  2,900  fully 
qualified  entrants  from  all  the  50  States. 
From  these  an  honor  group  of  300  was 
chosen  and  from  the  300,  40  top  winners 
have  now  been  selected. 

From  among  these  40,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  the  24  years  of  the  talent  search, 
Alaska  is  represented:  Patricia  Lynn 
Ader,  of  West  Anchorage  High  School, 
Anchorage,  Alaska.  She  is  one  of  the 
finalists.  Miss  Ader  brings  great  honor 
to  her  high  school,  her  city,  and  her 
State,  and  I  am  pleased  to  salute  her  to- 
day on  her  signal  achievement. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  biography  of  Miss  Ader  and 
a  description  of  her  science  project  may 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Recof.d  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Patricia  Lynn  Ader,  17,  of  30-360-G  Cherry 
Drive,  Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Anchorage,  In- 
vestigated a  theory  that  small  arctic  mam- 
mals may  have  a  faster  growing  rate  than 
those  in  temperate  zones  because  of  the 
short  summer.  By  breeding  a  species  of 
arctic  vole,  a  small  rodent,  and  its  southern 
counterpart  she  was  able  to  determine  that 
the  northern  species  developed  faster  and  had 
to  reach  independence  quickly  during  the 
short  arctic  growing  season.  Patricia's 
varied  activities  include  membership  in  sci- 
ence and  math  clubs,  the  Girl  Scouts,  and 
the  rifle  team  at  West  Anchorage  High  School. 
She  is  also  interested  in  microphotography, 
ceramics,  and  horseback  riding.  She  has  won 
medals  in  English  and  biology,  and  plans  to 
attend  Arizona  State  College  to  study  bio- 
logical sciences.  Patricia  is  the  first  science 
talent  search  winner  to  come  from  Alaska. 
The  daughter  of  Maj.  Mercer  W.  Ader,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  and  Mrs.  Ader,  she  feels  it  is  most 
Important  for  a  scientist  to  have  the  ability 
to  communicate  his  findings. 


THE  AMERICAN  FISHING  INDUSTRY 

Ml'.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  those 
in  attendance  at  the  58th  Aimual  Con- 
vention of  the  National  Canners  Associa- 
tion meeting  in  San  Francisco  this  week 
were  privileged  to  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  addressed  by  Mr.  Donald 
L.  McKernan,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  Mr.  McKernan  made 
such  an  interesting  and  comprehensive 
report  on  the  present  status  of  the 
American  fishing  industry  that  I  am 
pleased  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  his  remarks  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  American  Pishing  Indxtstrt,   1964 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  address  this  dis- 
tinguished group  of  industry  leaders  but  It 
is  a  dubious  pleasure  to  follow  two  such  ex- 
perienced public  speakers,  and  experts  In  the 
field  of  fisheries,  as  Senator  Bartlett,  and 
Bill  Herrington,  to  this  stand.  Some  of  you 
may  believe  me  particularly  solicitous 
toward  the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska  In 
recognizing  him  as  a  leading  authority  In 
fisheries.  However,  his  deep  interest  and 
study  of  North  Pacific  and  world  fisheries 
problems  probably  antedates  that  of  most 
of  us  In  this  room.  We  are  all  aware  of  Bill 
Herrington's  lifetime  of  study  of  fisheries  on 
both  coasts  of  our  cotintry  and  in  Japan  as 
well. 

Thus,  the  task  of  following  these  two  men 
is  not  an  easy  one;  nevertheless,  since  I  can 
reasonably  assume  that  everyone  here  this 
morning,  passing  $3.50  for  breakfast,  has  more 
than  a  passing  interest  in  flsh  and  fisheries, 
I  approach  the  task  of  discussing  the  Ameri- 
can fishing  scene  with  enthusiasm.  I 
promise  not  to  argue  too  strongly  my  point 
of  view,  but  I  shaU  try  to  Impart  to  you— 
from  my  vantage  point  In  time  and  space — 
a  somewhat  different  point  of  view. 

This  morning,  in  the  few  minutes  allotted 
to  me.  I  should  like  to  look  at  ovir  domestic 
fisheries  and  their  makeup,  both  In  relation 
to  other  domestic  Industries,  and  in  relation 
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to  world  fish  production.  With  this  back- 
ground perhaps  we  can  piece  together  what 
Is  happening  to  our  domestic  fisheries — for 
better  or  worse — and  speculate  what  Is  likely 
to  happen  In  the  future. 

The  world  fish  catch  Is  now  about  100 
billion  pounds.  It  has  been  Increasing  rapidly 
as  Senator  Bartlett  has  pointed  out  and,  In 
fact,  more  than  doubled  during  the  last 
decade.  At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  catch  has 
Increased  a  scant  10  percent  from  about  4.5 
billion  pounds  to  about  5  billion.  Contrast 
this,  if  you  will,  with  the  Soviet  catch  of 
3.9  billion  pounds  In  1950,  and  a  catch  of 
11.4  billion  poxmds  in  1964,  an  Increase  of 
almost  200  percent;  or  Japan  with  a  catch  of 
about  8  billion  pounds  In  1950,  and  a  1964 
catch  of  about  16  billion  pounds. 

The  number  of  people  employed  In  our 
fishing  Industry  remains  In  excess  of  500,000 
people,  and  the  number  of  vessels  In  use 
remains  over  70,000.  While  the  consumption 
of  fish  per  person  varies  between  10.5  and 
11  pounds  per  person,  the  total  consump- 
tion of  fishery  products  In  the  United  States 
has  risen  to  over  11  billion  pounds. 

It  certainly  Is  not  news  to  this  group  that 
the  imports  of  fisheries  products  has  In- 
creased rapidly  in  recent  years  and  is  now 
about  58  percent  of  our  total  supply. 
Canned  fish  production  in  the  United  States 
has  risen  about  25  percent  over  the  past  10 
years,  largely  due  to  the  increase  In  the  pack 
of  tuna.  Even  here,  however,  large  amounts 
of  the  raw  product  are  Imported  fish. 

Senator  Bartlett  pointed  out  that  most  of 
our  domestic  production  comes  from  close  to 
our  shores.  This  is  true;  it  Is  also  true  that 
literally  hundreds  of  large  modern  trawlers 
belonging  to  foreign  countries  are  fishing 
with  Increasing  effort  off  our  coasts  and  on 
and  above  our  Continental  Shelf.  The  Sena- 
tor suggests  that  we  approach  the  growing 
problems  of  international  character  first  by 
seeking  the  Implementation  of  the  1958 
Fishery  Convention  and.  If  this  falls,  he 
suggests  considering  Increasing  our  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  resources  of  fish  of  major  In- 
terest to  the  United  States  as  a  means  of 
insuring  our  rights  to  these  fisheries.  Mr. 
Herrlngton  has  pointed  out  some  of  our  In- 
ternational fisheries  problems  and  has  sug- 
gested solutions  to  them  by  other  means. 
These  suggestions  are  positive  and,  although 
the  jurisdictional  question  Is  somewhat  con- 
troversial, nevertheless  It  deserves  careful 
consideration.  I'm  not  going  to  give  this 
question  the  attention  It  deserves  this 
morning. 

I  should  like  to  go  one  step  further  and 
discuss  some  other  aspects  of  our  domestic 
fisheries  problems. 

Until  recently,  and  by  recently  I  mean 
the  recent  post-World  War  II  years,  we  had 
little  competition  either  on  our  fishing 
grounds  for  raw  fish  or  at  the  marketplace 
for  the  finished  product.  The  major  canned 
products,  salmon,  sardines,  shrimp,  and 
tuna,  enjoyed  ready  acceptance  and  a  unique 
place  on  the  market  shelf.  Fresh  fish  was 
harvested  and  sold  In  the  markets  near  the 
landing  ports. 

The  only  foreign  vessels  encountered  were 
a  few — and  very  few  indeed — small  vessels 
out  of  Mexico  or  vessels  of  Canada,  our 
neighbor  to  the  north.  The  exception  to  this 
was  when  our  larger  New  England  trawlers 
traveled  north  and  east  to  the  Grand  Banks 
In  the  Atlantic  for  cod;  there  they  fished 
side  by  side  with  Canadian  and  European  ves- 
sels, but  the  competition  was  not  very  keen. 
Oiu-  vessels  were  as  good,  or  better,  than  oui 
competitors  on  the  offshore  banks,  and  If  we 
didn't  make  good  catches  to  the  north,  we 
could  always  top  off  our  loads  on  Georges 
Bank,  which  then  was  more  or  less  our  own 
private  fishing  ground. 

All  this  has  changed.  The  postwar  de- 
velopment of  ultramodern  fishing  fleets  by 
the  North  European  nations.  Canada, 
U.S.SJI.,  and  Japan  has  left  most  of  our 


fleets  obsolescent.  Distant-water  trawlers 
of  modern  design,  fleets  of  trawlers  with 
factory  mothershlps  and  supply  vessels  have 
appeared  In  ever-Increasing  nvunbers  on  our 
favorite  fishing  grounds.  Simply  the  com- 
petition for  space  on  the  fishing  grounds  has 
caused  difficulties,  but  our  major  concern,  as 
was  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  is  the  matter  of  conserving 
the  resource.  Another  matter  of  no  small 
concern,  however,  is  the  loss  of  the  privilege 
of  complete,  or  almost  complete,  monopoly 
of  the  available  catch.  This  must  now  be 
shared. 

The  advent  of  frozen  fillets  and  blocks; 
the  development  of  the  canned  salmon  and 
tuna  Industries  in  foreign  countries;  and  the 
long  developing  policy  of  the  United  States 
for  lower  world  wide  trade  barriers  have  mul- 
tiplied to  put  heavy  pressures  upon  our  In- 
dustry at  the  marketplace.  Where  before, 
our  domestically  produced  products  com- 
peted, it  Is  true,  with  competing  forms  of 
meat  and  poultry,  all  of  a  sudden  we  are 
faced  with  another  source  of  serious  competi- 
tion in  the  form  of  high-quality,  attractively 
packaged  fish  products  from  abroad;  we're 
finding  them  side  by  side  with  our  products 
on  the  grocer's  shelves. 

In  the  early  postwar  years  there  were  great 
disparities  in  cost  of  production  between  our 
products  and  theirs — foreign  fisheries  prod- 
ucts. We  were  Ill-equipped  to  reduce  costs — 
quite  the  contrary,  our  costs  were  rising  at  an 
alarming  rate.  Many  of  us  were  badly  hurt; 
the  New  England  groundflsh  Industry  Is  per- 
haps the  classic  example.  Many  of  the  big- 
gest and  more  progressive  companies  In  New 
England  simply  sold  their  interests  In  vessels 
and  purchased  Imported  fillets  or  blocks,  or 
set  up  affiliates  In  Canada,  where  production 
costs  were  cheaper. 

The  tuna  Industry  felt  the  blow  of  com- 
petition sharply  when  Japanese  tuna  In  brine 
hit  our  markets.  So  did  the  salmon  Indvistry 
and  others. 

Many  segments  of  the  Industry  have  re- 
sponded vigorously.  Some  have  gone  over- 
seas for  their  source  of  raw  fish;  some  ele- 
ments of  the  fishery  have  broadened  their 
scope — canning  or  otherwise  processing  other 
species  and  developing  new  markets.  Still 
others,  like  the  tuna  fishery,  developed  new 
and  more  efficient  gear  and  began  to  Invest 
in  oversea  sources  of  tuna,  with  considerable 
success  from  their  point  of  view,  I  might  add. 
Tuna  canners  developed  a  Japanese  source  of 
supply  of  tuna  In  the  tropical  Pacific;  they 
developed,  to  their  advantage  economically, 
canneries  In  Puerto  Rico  and  Samoa  and 
moved  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  on  to 
the  Indian  Ocean  in  search  of  sources  of  raw 
material  at  economical  prices. 

In  the  frozen  fish  field,  American  Industry 
developed  fish  sticks  and  later  fish  portions, 
both  of  which  use  almost  exclusively  im- 
ported frozen  blocks  and  have  received  wide 
consumer  acceptance  throughout  this  coun- 
try. 

Of  course,  this  fierce  competition  for  the 
consumer's  dollar  has  not  entirely  been 
caused  by  foreign  fishery  products  by  no 
means;  the  rapid  development  of  the  broiler 
industry  and  the  Increasingly  efficient  pro- 
duction of  meat  In  this  country  have  been 
Important  negative  factors  suppressing  the 
growth  of  American  fisheries.  We  ate  32  bil- 
lion pounds  of  meat  in  1963;  33  percent  of 
the  total  world  supply.  Our  people  ate  167 
pounds  of  meat  per  person  In  sharp  contrast 
to  the  10.6  pounds  per  person  of  fish  we 
consumed. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  It  Is  obvious  that 
some  segments  of  the  Industry  have  re- 
sponded vigorously  to  the  challenge  of  com- 
petition; others  have  not.  The  Great  Lakes 
industry — once  a  vigorous  and  profitable  fish- 
ery close  to  the  major  markets  of  America — 
has  not  responded  and  continues  to  dwindle 
in  size.  The  Maine  sardine  Industry,  hit 
with   fluctuating   supplies   of   sardines   and 


heavy  competition  here  and  abroad  from 
other  sources  of  canned  sardines,  has  been 
In  economic  difficulties.  Tlie  west  coast 
mackerel  production  has  not  prospered. 
Some  segments  of  the  canned  salmon  indus- 
try have  had  great  difficulty,  with  several 
years  of  favorable  packs  behind  them,  In 
forcing  their  way  back  on  the  grocery  shelves 
in  a  more  favorable  position. 

But,  as  one  might  expect,  the  domestic 
fisherman  has  had  the  greatest  difficulty.  He 
has  three  problems:  (1)  increasing  costs  of 
operation;  (2)  restricted  supplies  of  the  raw 
materials  in  the  range  of  his  often  obsoles- 
cent vessel;  and  (3)  the  competition  at  the 
marketplace  must,  to  some  degree  at  least, 
be  borne  by  him.  Thus,  we  see  the  fisher- 
men in  large  segments  of  the  American  in- 
dustry— on  one  hand  struggling  ineffectively 
with  insufficient  supplies  of  fish  and  com- 
peting on  the  fishing  grounds  with  modern 
foreign  vessels,  and  on  the  other  hand  fight- 
ing to  hold  down  the  price  of  his  product 
In  spite  of  outmoded  equipment  and  high 
costs  of  production.  In  some  cases,  this 
battle  has  ended  with  the  loss  of  production 
from  the  older,  obsolete  U.S.  vessels  carrying 
on  in  an  uneconomic  fashion  and  on  a  mar- 
ginal basis. 

These  are  all  negative  features  working 
against  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Amer- 
ican fisheries.  It  Is  quite  obvious  that  when 
the  economic  return  on  invested  capital  is 
low,  2  or  3  percent  per  annum,  the  capital 
will  flow  in  other  directions.  The  return 
on  capital  Invested  In  some  segments  of 
fisheries  has  been  this  low.  or  even  lower, 
and  thus  there  has  been  a  lack  of  risk  capital 
with  which  to  rebuild  modernize  the  fleets 
and  plants. 

Well,  so  what.  People  have  sung  the  blues 
about  the  flshlng  Industry  almost  since  its 
beginning;  plenty  of  records  are  available 
to  show  that  people  along  the  eastern  sea- 
board of  our  country  were  complaining  about 
the  scarcity  of  flsh  In  the  early  19th 
century.  Laws  were  passed  by  State  legisla- 
tures to  conserve  the  resources  almost  before 
the  first  catch.    I  suppose  this  will  continue. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
fishing  industry  of  the  United  States  is 
changing  and  changing  fast.  In  the  past  20 
years,  we've  txirned  to  an  Increasing  extent 
to  the  fisheries  of  other  countries  for  ow 
raw  supply.  To  some  extent  this  has  stim- 
ulated the  growth  of  foreign  fishing  fleets, 
but,  of  coiu-se,  other  factors  are  at  work  as 
well,  some  of  them  of  a  positive  nature.  One 
doesn't  need  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  to  see 
the  mad  scramble  for  flsh  in  all  seas;  nor 
does  one  need  to  be  very  wise  to  see  that  our 
fishermen  seem  to  be  losing  out.  Some  peo- 
ple say  that  this  trend  will  continue,  and 
that  the  domestic  fishery,  except  for  a  small 
coastal  catch,  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past  by 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

I'm  not  so  sure;  there  are  some  other  fac- 
tors at  work  which  may  counter  this  trend 
and  Just  might  portend  a  rebirth  of  interest 
in  a  domestic  fishery.  What  are  these  in- 
gredients? Well,  for  one  thing,  the  Interest 
in  this  country  for  a  variety  of  reasons  In 
ocean  research.  The  payouts  of  this  exceed- 
ingly rapid  Increase  in  the  worldwide  study 
of  the  oceans  are  not  yet  evident.  But  with- 
out question  they  will  become  Increasingly 
so  in  a  very  short  time  because  I  am  one  of 
those  who  believe  that  we  have  the  scientific 
and  engineering  know-how  In  this  country  to 
translate  this  knowledge  to  useful  ways  of 
improving  ovir  fish-catching  ability  and  effi- 
ciency. 

The  understanding  of  the  ocean  as  an  en- 
vironment and  the  studies  on  the  behavior 
of  flsh  within  this  environment  is  beginning 
to  be  understood  and  to  be  used  by  fisher- 
men to  locate,  catch,  and  predict  sources  of 
flsh. 

The  great  interest — again  worldwide— in 
new  products  from  fish,  products  such  as 
flsh  protein  concentrate,  will  lead  to  the  use 


„f  the  heretofore  unused  flsh  stocks  on  and 
above  our  Continental  Shelf.  This  seems 
inevitable  and  has  already  begun. 

The  development  of  new  and  expanded 
markets  for  flsh,  especially  In  Europe  but 
«iRo  in  Africa  and  Asia,  is  making  supplies  of 
t,ma  shrimp,  frozen  fillets,  and  blocks  scarce 
«nd  expensive.  This  will  alter  substantially 
the  economic  return  to  US.  vessel  owners 
and  should  bring  needed  capital  Investments 
into  the  U.S.  fishing  fleets. 

Furthermore,  the  enlightened  policies  of 
the  Congress,  and  the  Executive,  stimulated 
bv  Senators  such  as  Bartlett  and  Magnuson, 
are  nutting  the  weight  of  Government  behind 
a  policy  of  reconstructing  the  U.S.  fishing 
fleet  Granted  the  beginning  Is  small,  but 
when  I  see  for  the  first  time  eight  new  trawl- 
ers enter  the  New  England  trawling  fleet  in 
about  2  years,  the  first  In  two  decades,  I  be- 
come more  optimistic.  .  ^  ^  ^ 

Another  thing,  the  ease  by  which  flsh  and 
flsh  products  fit  Into  modern  sophisticated 
living  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  consump- 
tion of  fish  will  rise  substantially  in  the 
vears  ahead.  This  means  markets  and 
profits,  and  I  can't  see  American  industry 
passing  these  by  or  putting  themselves  at 
the  mercy  entirely  of  foreign  suppliers,  espe- 
cially when  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
flsh  close  to  our  plants. 

The  international  problems  are  undoubt- 
edly going  to  multiply  as  our  interest  In 
using  more  of  the  latent  resources  Increases. 
I'm  not  convinced— and  Senator  Bartlett 
is  obviously  not  either— that  our  present 
form  of  bilateral  or  multilateral  form  of 
fishery  conservation  is  adequate  to  protect 
these  developing  Interests  of  ouis.  On  the 
other  hand,  I'm  not  convinced  at  the  mo- 
ment, at  least,  that  Increased  Jurisdiction, 
except  m  special  cases,  Is  the  answer.  It 
seems  to  me  that  our  best  approach  for  the 
immediate  future,  the  approach  which  Is  In 
our  best  Interest,  Is  to  consider  each  prob- 
lem as  It  comes  along,  watching  the  growth 
and  development  or  the  lack  thereof,  of  the 
U.S.  flshlng  fleet,  with  the  view  toward  pro- 
tecting  coastal  fisheries  by  International 
agreement  when  necessary,  and  holding  In 
abeyance  moves  for  more  extreme  Jurisdic- 
tion which  would  hamper  the  development 
of  a  new  and  enlarged  distant-water  fleet  of 
fishing  vessels. 

Domestically,  I  see  the  need  for  moves  to- 
ward radical  new  product  development; 
also  with  the  help  of  Government,  it  seems 
clear  that  we  should  begin  to  sell  more  of 
our  flsh  abroad  and  capture  some  of  the 
developing  markets  for  processed  flsh  In 
Europe  and  elsewhere.  We  must  begin  pro- 
ducing frozen  flUets  and  blocks  In  greatly 
Increasing  amounts  from  domestically  caught 
groundflsh.  The  market  for  the  flsh  stlck- 
flsh  portion  type  of  product  seems  ahnost 
limitless  right  now. 

New  gear  developments,  such  as  mldwater 
trawls  and  fish-locating  devices— if  picked 
up  by  boatowners  and  developed  further, 
will  affect  In  a  positive  manner  the  balance 
sheet  for  the  U.S.  vessel  owner. 

Essentially,  my  argument  is  this:  Parts  of 
the  U.S.  fishing  industry  are  in  bad  shape; 
they  may  get  worse.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  "crepe  hangers"  are  right— that  the  U.S. 
flshlng  industry  as  an  Important  factor  in 
our  economy  Is  dead.  But,  even  with  the 
problems  here  at  home  that  we've  had  the 
past  couple  of  years— problems  such  as  botu- 
lism; salmon  that  we've  had  difficulty  In  sell- 
ing- a  failure  of  the  menhaden  supply  2  years 
in  a  row;  and  with  the  growing  International 
conflicts— still,  our  knowledge  Is  that  there 
are  probably  20  billions  of  pounds  of  flsh 
that  can  be  taken  from  around  our  own 
coast,  coupled  with  the  development  In  the 
laboratories  of  a  fish  protein  concentrate. 
These  signs  and  the  increasing  markets  for 
fisheries  products  In  this  country  and  abroad 
lead  me  to  optimistically  conclude  that  weTe 
a  long  way  from  being  dead  as  an  Industry. 


I  am  foolish  enough  to  think  that  the  U.S. 
Industry  Is  going  to  continue  to  grow  and 
that  there  is  a  good  chance  that  the  rate  of 
growth  will  be  substantially  greater  In  the 
next  20  years  than  In  the  past  20.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  character  of  the  industry  will 
be  quite  different  from  at  present.  Be  that 
as  It  may,  the  demand  for  protein  foods  wUl 
Increase,  and  the  potential  for  economic  gain 
will  be  ever  present.  The  land,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  food  production  Is  shrinking.  It 
simply  makes  good  sense  for  this  country 
to  turn  to  the  sea,  compete  more  actively 
for  Its  living  resources,  and  remain  a  leader 
in  the  development  of  one  of  the  earth's  few 
remaining  frontiers. 


STATEMENT  OF  ASSETS  AND 
LIABILITIES 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment of  assets  and  Uabilities  of  my  wife 
and  myself,  as  of  the  end  of  1964,  and 
of  our  income  for  that  year.  At  the  end 
of  1963, 1  placed  a  similar  statement  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Cask 

ASSETS 

Mrs.  Case  and  I  have  a  Joint  checking 
account  with  the  National  State  Bank. 
Rahway,  N.J.,  branch.  We  each  have  sav- 
ings accounts  with  the  Seamen's  Bank  for 
Savings,  New  York  City;  Lincoln  Savings  & 
Loan  Association,  Los  Angeles;  and  Fidelity 
Savings  &  Loan  Association,  In  Berkeley, 
Calif.  I  also  have  a  savings  account  with 
Rahway,  N.J.,  savings  institution. 

I  have  life  Insurance  policies  and /or  an- 
nuity contracts  with:  Federal  employees  re- 
tirement system,  U.S.  group  life  Insurance, 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Annvilty  Association. 
College  Retirement  Equities  Fund,  Aetna 
Life  Insiirance  Co.,  Connecticut  Life  Insur- 
ance Co..  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insiirance 
Co  Continental  Assurance  Co..  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society,  Provident  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.  of  PhUadelphla.  Travelers 
Insurance  Co.  ,  „ 

I  am  contingent  beneflclary  of  a  smaU 
trust  fund,  of  which  Case  Manhattan  Bank 
of  New  York  City  Is  trustee.  No  Income  was 
received  from  this  trust  during  1964. 

We  Jointly  ovra  residential  property  in 
Rahway.  N.J..  and  Washington.  D.C. 

We  own  securities  of  the  following:  Amer- 
ican Electric  Power  Co.,  American  Natural 
Gas  Co.,  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co  Cities  Service  Co.,  City  Products  Corp., 
Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York,  Detroit 
Edison  Co.,  General  Electric  Co.,  General 
Motors  Corp.,  Investors  Mutual,  Inc.,  Inter- 
national Business  Machines.  Madison  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.,  Marine  Midland  Corp.,  Merck  & 
Co  Trl-Contlnental  Corp.,  Union  County 
(N.'j.)  Trust  Co.,  U.S.  Treasury,  Warner- 
Lambert  Pharmaceutical  Co. 

LIABILrriES 

None,  except  for  balance  of  1964  Federal 
Income  taxes  and  mortgage  on  house  In 
Washington,  D.C. 

INCOME,    1964 

Senate  salary  and  allowances,  $23,975.46, 
less  expenses  allowed  as  Income  tax  deduc- 
tions (actual  expenses  considerably  exceed 
this  figure) ,  $7.047.36— $16,928.10. 

Interest  and  dividends  on  accounts  and  se- 
curities, $9,812.34. 

Fees  for  articles,  lectures  and  speeches 
from  American  Assembly,  Antloch  College, 
Bridgeport  University,  Brookings  Institution, 
Cleveland  Civil  Liberties  Union,  Moravian 
College,  Pageant  magazine  after  expenses, 
$2,977.51. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  TO  KIWANIS 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  50  years 
ago  this  month,  a  group  of  young,  ener- 
getic businessmen  in  Detroit  gathered 
together  to  form  a  fraternal  and  busi- 
ness cooperative  organization.  They  se- 
lected as  the  name  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion the  Indian  word  "Kiwanis."  which 
means  "we  gather  together  for  self- 
expression"  or  "we  trade."  That  con- 
notation fitted  the  ideals  of  that  orga- 
nization at  that  time ;  but  at  a  later  date 
the  members  more  appropriately  chose, 
as  the  official  slogan  of  Kliwanis,  "We 
Build." 

For  the  past  50  years,  Kiwanis  has 
built.  It  has  not  only  built  itself  into  a 
great  service  organization,  with  club 
members  meeting  together  at  noon  once 
a  week,  to  exchange  ideas  for  business 
cooperation  and  for  community  better- 
ment; but  Kiwanis  has  also  built  better 
cities  and  towns,  better  education  and 
charitable  institutions,  better  opportu- 
nities for  the  needy;  and,  last  and  best, 
it  has  built  human  beings  into  finer  and 
better  citizens. 

I  suppose  that  I  am  particularly  partial 
to  Kiwanis,  since  I  have  been  a  member 
of  that  organization  for  38  years.  The 
Kiwanis  Club  in  my  hometown,  Madison, 
S.  Dak.,  has  honored  me  by  giving  me 
an  honorary  membership.  For  many 
years  before  I  came  to  Congress,  I  was 
active  in  its  organizational  work;  and  I 
have  never  engaged  in  any  activity  which 
was  more  heart-warming  and  rewarding. 
After  serving  as  president  of  my  home- 
town club,  I  served  as  lieutenant  gover- 
nor and  then  as  governor  of  the  Minne- 
sota-Dakotas  District  of  Kiwanis. 

For  me,  there  is  no  greater  thrill  than 
to  get  together  at  a  noon  luncheon  with 
the  fellows  from  my  hometown,  to  sing 
for  a  while,  to  visit  with  one  another,  and 
to  listen  to  an  inspirational  discussion. 
In  Kiwanis,  as  in  all  the  great  service 
clubs  in  America,  the  iimer  urge  to  do 
something  constructive,  to  help  others, 
is  the  motivating  force  that  inspires  and 
encourages  these  men. 

In  1920,  Kiwanis  had  the  good  fortune 
to  get  a  young  man  from  Washington, 
D.C,  to  be  editor  of  the  official  publica- 
tion of  Kiwanis.  Roe  Fulkerson  coined 
the  motto  "We  build";  and  in  one  of  the 
early  articles  in  the  magazine  of  which 
he  was  editor  he  wrote  the  following 
words : 

We  Build  in  Kiwanis.  Twenty-five  thou- 
sand men  welded  Into  one  band  with  one 
single  purpose  today — tomorrow  50.000  and 
another  day  a  hundred  thousand  means  an 
influence  for  good  In  the  world  which  can 
and  will  build  a  sentiment  In  favor  of  the 
Kiwanis  idea  which  will  permeate  every 
cranny  and  corner  of  our  civilization  and  be 
big  work,  good  work,  God's  work. 
Yes,  we  build. 

Kiwanis  is  no  longer  an  organization  of 
25,000  men;  it  is  now  an  organization  of 
265,000  men.  It  is  no  longer  confined  to 
the  United  States  and  Canada;  it  has 
become  truly  international  in  scope.  A 
Kiwanian  who  is  away  from  home  can 
fulfill  his  obUgation  to  attend  a  weekly 
meeting  in  such  far-off  places  as  Manila, 
Vienna,  Oslo.  Aruba,  Brussels,  or  Cura- 
gao.  Kiwanis  has  taken  its  message  to 
the  world,  and  has  found  that  the  hearts 
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of  men  everywhere  respond  to  its  chal- 
lenge of  community  service. 

Kiwanis  is  not  a  stagnant  organiza- 
tion; it  seeks  new  ways  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  communities,  the  citizens, 
and  the  country.  I  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  list  of  objectives  as  printed 
in  the  anniversary  issue  of  Kiwanis 
magazine: 

1.  Build,  defend,  and  preserve  our  heritage 
of  freedom,  oiu"  belief  in  God,  and  ttie  dig- 
nity of  man  in  his  liuman  and  spiritual  rela- 
tionships. 

2.  Build  international  understanding  by 
demonstrating  the  basic  principle  of  the 
Golden  Rule,  using  as  an  example  Canada- 
United  States  goodwill. 

3.  Build  an  understanding  of  and  appre- 
ciation for  the  private  ownership  of  prop-  ■ 
erty  by  educating  ourselves  and  our  youth 
in  the  principles  of  a  free  capitalistic  system. 

4.  Build  responsible  government  by  insist- 
ing upon  worthy  and  competent  men  in  all 
positions. 

5.  Build  the  highest  standards  of  morality 
and  integrity  by  encouraging  organizations, 
bixsinesses,  professions,  labor,  and  news  media 
to  adhere  to  self-regulated  codes  of  ethics. 

6.  Build  youth  for  leadership  through 
Circle  K  and  Key  Clubs  and  other  worthy 
youth  organizations,  and  create  a  desire  to 
achieve  excellence. 

7.  Build  a  more  abundant  existence  by 
effective  programs  to  preserve  natural  re- 
sources. 

8.  Build  safer  communities  and  preserve 
life. 

9.  Build  opportunities  for  retiring  and  re- 
tired persons  by  developing  programs  which 
will  enable  them  to  make  use  of  their  skills 
and  abilities. 

10.  Build  pride  of  Kiwanis  membership  by 
dramatizing  the  golden  anniversary  and  tell- 
ing the  Kiwanis  story. 

A  glance  at  this  outline  discloses  the 
high  nature,  the  good  purpose,  and  for- 
wai'd-looking  programs  of  this  great 
service  club. 

Mr.  President,  a  grateful  Nation  sa- 
lutes Kiv.-anis  as  it  reaches  the  midcen- 
tury  mark  on  its  ladder  of  achievement. 
It  will  prosper,  it  will  expand,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  shower  its  benevolence. 

On  this  day,  its  birthday,  America  of- 
fers congratulations  and  Godspeed  to 
the  265.000  Kiwanians  who  serve  and 
build  for  a  better  nation  and  a  better 
world. 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  CIVILIAN  AGEN- 
CIES OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  recent  period  when  Congress 
was  adjourned,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures published  several  committee 
reports  including  one  on  "Federal  Em- 
ployment and  Pay — Fiscal  Years 
1954-65." 

This  report,  published  November  20, 
1964,  is  a  10-year  review  of  Federal  ci- 
vilian employment  and  pay  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 
It  brings  up  to  date,  through  1964,  infor- 
mation published  in  a  previous  commit- 
tee report  covering  the  5-year,  post- 
Korean  war  period  1954-59. 

The  report  shows  average  employ- 
ment in  civilian  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment w^as  increased  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million,  or  22.2  percent,  in  the  10- 
year  period  fiscal  years  1954-64,  and  the 


payroll  costs  for  these  agencies  rose  $4.5 
billion,  or  nearly  93  percent,  over  the 
same  period. 

The  increased  employment  in  civilian 
agencies  was  nearly  offset  by  a  decrease 
of  some  210,000 — or  16.8  percent — in  ci- 
vilian employees  of  the  militaiy  agencies 
during  the  10  years  following  the  Korean 
war.  But  with  this  decrease  in  employ- 
ment, civilian  payroll  costs  of  military 
agencies  rose  by  more  than  $2  billion,  or 
48.6  percent. 

The  average  civilian  employment  in  all 
Federal  agencies  over  the  10-year  period 
was  increased  by  more  than  52,000.  or 


2.1  percent,  and  the  total  civilian  payroll 
costs  increased  by  $6.8  billion,  or  71,4 
percent. 

Figures  in  the  report  were  compiled 
from  oflBcial  Federal  agency  reports  cer- 
tified to  the  committee.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  at  this  point  in 
these  remarks  two  tables  summarizing 
the  report,  and  an  explanatory  statement 
with  respect  to  the  detailed  tables  in  the 
report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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.Vvcrage  einployincni 

f'ajToU  (in  millions) 

Period 

Civilian 
agencies 

Military    ! 
agencies 

Total 

Civihan 

agencies 

Military 
agencies 

Total 

5-year  period  1954-59: 

Fiscal  year  19.54..-. 

Fiscal  year  1959 

1.183,389 
1,266,566 

1,252,775 
1,085,676 

2. 436,  Ui4 

2.352.242 

S4.865 
6.  .564 

$4. 588 
5,  766 

$9,453 
12,330 

Change,  1954-59 

Percent  change 

+83.177 
-t-7.0 

-167.099 
-13.3 

-83.922 
-3.4 



+1.699 
+34.9 

+1.17S 
+2.5.7 

+2,877 
+30.4 

5- rear  period  1959-64: 

Fiscal  voar  19."i9  

1.266.566 
1.44.5. 813 

1.085,676 
1.042,553 

2. 352.  242 
2. 488. 365 

fi.564 
9.387 

5.766 
6.818 

12,330 

Fiscal  year  19t>t 

16,20.i 

Change,  1959-64 

Percent  chan&e          .    

+  179.247 
+14.  2 

-43. 124  , 
-4.0 

+136. 123 

+5.S 

+2. 823 
+43.0 

+  1.052 
+18.2 

+3.87.5 
+31.4 

10-year  period  1954-ti4: 

Fiscal  vear  19.i4 

Fiscal  year  19<)4 

1.1S3.389 
1.445.813 

1 
1.252.775  1 
1.012,552  ' 

2, 4:j''..  164 
2.  4S.H  :jt>5 

4.865 
9. 387 

+4.  .522 
+92.9 

4,588 
6.818 

9,453 

16.205 

Chan?e.  19.54-64  

Peri-ent  change 

+2fi2. 424 

+22.  2 

-210.  -223 

-lfi.8 

+.52.  -201 
+2.1 

+2.  230 

+48.6 

+6.752 
+71.4 

Average  civilian  employment  and  payroll 
costs  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  in  tlie  10- 
year  period  1954-64,  broken  to  show  the 
civilian  agencies,  the  military  agencies,  and 
totals,  follow: 


Average  employment 


Pa\Toll 
(in  millions) 


Fiscal 
year  j 


I  Civilian   Military^    Total 
I  agencies  agencies  \ 


lCivil-;MiU- 


,   lan 
'  agen- 
!   cies 


'  tary 
agen- 
cies 


Total 


1954.. 
1955.. 
1956.. 
1957.. 
1958.. 
1959.. 
I960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 


1. 183, 
1, 182, 
1,189, 
1,219, 
1, 242, 
1,  266. 
1,331. 
1. 33.5. 
1,385, 
1.429, 
1, 445, 


389  1, 
663  1. 
4,58,1, 
836  1, 
942  1, 
566  1, 
605  1, 
089  1, 
132  1, 
654  1, 
813  1, 


184, 
174, 
174, 

104, 
085, 
054, 
037, 
0.58. 
063, 
042, 


775  ■>, 
627  2. 
58412, 
263  2, 
403  2. 
676  2. 
740  2. 
3.56  2, 
676  2, 
720  2. 
552  2. 


436, 
367, 
364, 
394, 
347, 
3.52, 
386. 
372, 
443. 
493, 
488. 


164  $4, 

290  4, 

042:  ,5. 

099  5, 

345  6. 

242'  6, 

345  6. 

445  7, 

80S  7, 

374!  8, 

3fi5  9, 


1 
865  $4, 
921  4, 
359]  5, 
6a2  5, 
040 1  5, 
.564!  5. 
877,  5, 
622;  6, 
978]  6, 
743  j  6, 
387,  6, 


588  $9, 453 
700  9,621 
167  10,526 
399  11,000 
415  11,455 
7fi<>  12, 330 
760  12. 637 
026  13,648 
31814,296 
60311,5,347 
818  16,205 


INCREASE  IN  PAYROLL  COSTS 

Pay  raises  by  legislation  and  wage-board 
action  were  the  principal  reasons  why  civilian 
pajrroU  costs  in  the  executive  branch  went  up 
71.4  percent  while  the  employment  Increase 
over  the  10-year  period  1954-64  was  2.1  per- 
cent. 

There  were  four  rounds  of  major  pay  raise 
legislation  between  1954  and  1964  applying 
to  classified,  postal,  foreign  service,  scientific, 
etc..  positions.  They  were  enacted  in  1955, 
1958,  1960,  and  1962  and  are  summarized  as 
follows : 

Public  Law  84-68,  enacted  June  10,  1955, 
retroactive  to  March  1955,  increased  postal 
salary  rates  an  average  of  8.4  percent. 

Public  Law  88-94,  enacted  June  28,  1955, 
retroactive  to  March  1955  increased  classified 
and  certain  other  salary  rates  an  average  of 
7.5  percent. 

Public  Law  85-426,  enacted  May  27,  1958, 
and  Public  Law  85-462,  enacted  June  20,  1958, 
retroactive  to  January  1958,  increased  postal 
salary  rates  an  average  of  10.3  percent. 


Public  Law  85-462.  enacted  June  20,  1958, 
retroactive  to  January  1958,  Increased  classi- 
fied and  certain  other  salary  rates  an  average 
of  10  percent. 

Public  Law  86-568.  enacted  July  1,  1960,  In- 
creased classified  and  other  salary  rates  an 
average  of  7.7  percent  and  postal  salary  rates 
an  average  of  9.4  percent. 

Public  Law  87-793,  enacted  October  11, 
1962,  raised  salary  rates  in  two  steps  as  fol- 
lows: Effective  upon  enactment  increased 
classified  and  certain  other  salary  rates  an 
average  of  5.5  percent,  and  postal  salary  rates 
an  average  of  8.6  percent;  and  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1964,  increased  classified  and  certain 
other  salary  rates  an  average  of  4.1  percent 
and  postal  salary  rates  an  average  of  2.6  per- 
cent. 

In  addition  to  the  Increased  payroll  costs 
resulting  from  specific  legislation,  other  pay 
raises  were  granted  from  time  to  time  during 
the  period  to  other  executive  branch  per- 
sonnel whose  pay  Is  fixed  by  wage  boards,  by 
administrative  determination,  etc.,  in  accord- 
ance with  local  prevailing  wages. 

TABULAR  MATERIAL 

The  detailed  tables  in  the  report  show 
average  employment  and  payroll  cost  figures 
for  executive  branch  agencies  for  fiscal  year 
1954  and  fiscal  years  1959  through  1964. 

During  the  10-year  period  since  1954  nu- 
merous reorganizations,  transfers,  etc.,  among 
the  reporting  agencies  have  been  effected; 
agencies  have  been  created;  and  agencies 
have  expired.  Such  changes  have  been  noted 
in  the  tabulations  where  appropriate. 

Detailed  tabular  material  is  presented  in 
three  tables  under  the  following  titles: 

Table  1:  Average  Federal  civilian  employ- 
ment in  executive  branch,  by  agency,  for  fis- 
cal year  1954  and  fiscal  years  1959-64  (show- 
ing 10-year  comparison  of  fiscal  year  1954  and 
fiscal  year  1964,  and  5-year  comparison  of  fis- 
cal year  1959  and  fiscal  year  1964) . 

Table  2:  Federal  civilian  payroll  costs  in 
executive  branch,  by  agency,  for  fiscal  year 
1954  and  fiscal  years  1959-64  (showing  10- 
year  comparison  of  fiscal  year  1954  and  fiscal 


-ear  1964,  and  5-year  comparison  of  fiscal 
vear  1959  and  fiscal  year  1964) . 

Table  3 :  Average  Federal  civilian  employ- 
ment and  payroll  costs  in  executive  branch, 
by  agency,  for  fiscal  year  1954  and  fiscal  years 
1959-64.         ^^^^^^^^__^ 

SECURITY  AND  SPACE  RISK  BY 
BUDGET  ELIMINATION  OP  FUNDS 
FOR  LARGE  ROCKET  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
greatly  disturbed  that  funds  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  large  solid  rocket  en- 
gine program  have  been  eliminated  from 
the  1966  budget  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

The  decision  to  eliminate  this  impor- 
tant program — if  allowed  by  this  Con- 
gress to  stand — will  cause  considerable 
economic  distress  in  the  coastal  area  of 
my  State  where  a  part  of  the  work  is 
being  performed.  The  Thiokol  Chemi- 
cal Corp.  has  invested  more  than  SIO 
million  of  its  own  funds  in  a  modern 
facility  near  Bi-unswick,  Ga.,  as  proof 
of  its  faith  in  the  potential  of  solid- 
fueled  space  boosters. 

But,  more  than  the  economic  hard- 
ship, I  am  concerned  about  the  effect 
that'  the  proposed  termination  of  this 
program  will  have  over  our  long-range 
space  effort  and  upon  the  security  of  the 
country.  For  it  will  cut  off,  at  a  particu- 
larly inappropriate  time,  a  crucial  re- 
search and  development  program  that 
already  has  shown  significant  potential 
for  fulfilling  future  space  booster  needs — 
for  both  defense  and  nondefense  pur- 
poses. This  is  particularly  true  for 
launching  large  payloads  and  missions 
into  deep  space  that  are  contemplated 
in  the  not-so-distant  future. 

The  booster  technology  and  capability 
that  we  are  developing  under  the  large 
solid  rocket  engine  program  could  be- 
come a  vital  factor  in  preventing  the 
Russians  from  achieving  a  position  of 
dominance  in  space. 

We  know  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  using  essentially  the  same  launch- 
ing vehicle  for  all  of  its  space  shots,  be- 
ginning in  1957.  The  engines  for  its 
booster  were  developed  even  earlier,  prob- 
ably by  about  1952. 

As  Dr.  Charles  S.  Sheldon  II,  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 
recently  pointed  out,  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Soviets  would  have  dis- 
missed their  engine  designers  back  in 
1952,  while  continuing  to  push  ahead 
vigorously  with  virtually  all  other  as- 
pects of  space  flight.  Dr.  Sheldon  thinks 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  made  advances  in  pro- 
pulsion during  the  past  12  or  13  years; 
the  only  surprise  is  that  they  have  not 
as  yet  been  used  in  orbital  flight. 

This  circumstance  could  change  at  any 
moment.  Indeed,  there  are  many  who 
believe  that  the  Russians  even  now  may 
be  on  the  verge  of  unveiling  a  powerful 
new  rocket  with  a  weight-lifting  capac- 
ity ahead  of  anything  that  we  now  have. 
We  shall  be  taking  a  calculated  risk  to 
our  security  if  we  now  abandon  the  im- 
pressive start  that  has  been  made  in  the 
development  of  large  solid-fueled  rocket 
engines. 


One  of  the  most  significant  facets  in 
the  discussion  of  the  large  solids  pro- 
gram has  been  the  outstanding  technical 
success  that  it  has  enjoyed  to  date.  Mr. 
Webb,  the  Space  Administrator,  has  per- 
sonally assured  me  that  the  program  Is 
meeting  Its  objectives,  and  holds  great 
promise  for  the  future. 

The  President's  own  report  to  Congress 
on  the  Nation's  space  activities,  delivered 
on  Wednesday,  states  that  full-scale  tests 
of  the  156-inch  engine  have  been  "high- 
ly successful,"  and  that  tests  of  the  260- 
inch  engine  are  scheduled  for  the  mid- 
dle of  this  year. 

I  am  advised  that  a  156-inch  engine, 
capable  of  generating  3  million  pounds 
of  thrust,  is  scheduled  to  be  fired  for 
the  first  time  next  month  at  the  Thiokol 
facility,  in  my  State.  If  this  test  is  suc- 
cessful, this  engine  will  be  the  most  pow- 
erful rocket  motor  ever  to  be  fired  in 
the  United  States  or  elsewhere  in  the 
free  world. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  painfully  apparent 
to  me  that  this  vital  program  is  being 
eliminated  for  arbitrary  budgetary  con- 
siderations. I  think  this  is  a  cause  for 
great  alarm  if  we  are  serious  about  at- 
taining our  ambitions  in  space,  for  if 
we  do  mean  to  achieve  supremacy  in 
space,  the  abrupt  termination  of  the 
large  solid  rocket  engine  program  must 
be  classified  as  false  economy  of  a  most 
reckless  sort. 

Indeed,  the  decision  to  terminate  this 
program  appears  to  be  a  direct  contra- 
diction of  Mr.  Webb's  own  views,  as  ex- 
pressed as  recently  as  Tuesday  of  this 
week  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences.  He  said  unequivo- 
cally that  space  missions  contemplated 
for  the  next  decade  and  beyond  will  re- 
quire "new  launch  vehicles  and  new 
space  vehicle  developments."  He  said 
our  experience  with  the  Apollo  moon  pro- 
gram has  shown  that  "a  policy  of  support 
for  the  development  of  carefully  selected 
advanced  propulsion  systems  must  be 
followed  if  v.e  are  to  assure  they  will 
be  available  when  needed." 

It  is  highly  inconsistent — to  say  the 
least— to  speak  boldly  of  exploring  the 
moon,  reaching  and  charting  the  planets, 
establishing  manned  stations  in  space, 
and  extending  our  national  strength  into 
the  space  dimensions,  while  at  the  same 
time  killing  off  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing programs   for   the   achievement   of 
these  very  goals.    The  American  people 
and  this  Congress  should  be  told  how  it 
is  proposed  to  achieve  these  lofty  and 
laudable  goals,  reaflirm.ed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, if  essential  and  successful  advanced 
development  programs  are  to  be  scuttled. 
Mr.  President,  an  excellent  analysis  of 
the  effect  of  the  elimination  of  the  large 
solids  program  on  future   space   plans 
appeared  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution  of 
January    27,    in    an    article    by   Editor 
Eugene    Patterson.      Editor    Patterson's 
article  is  appropriately  entitled  "Pinch- 
penny  NASA  Risks  Too  Much."    I  com- 
mend his  article  to  the  Members  of  this 
body  and  to  those  responsible  for  the 
decision  to  kill  this  important  space  pro- 
gram.   I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PiNCHPENKY  NASA  Risks  Too  Much 
(By  Eugene  Patterson) 
Waiting  nose  down  in  a  deep,  dry  weU  In 
south  Georgia,  the  most  powerful  rocket  en- 
gine ever  to  be  lit  on  earth  is  primed  for 
firing.  Late  next  month  a  Matador  missUe 
will  ignite  the  monster  with  its  whole  ex- 
haust and  then  shoot  clear,  riding  a  vertical 
railroad,  as  the  blast  of  the  upside-down 
rocket  thunders  and  blazes  up  to  the  sky. 

From  the  156-inch  cylinder  will  erupt  3 
million  pounds  of  thrust,  a  volcanic  rocket 
force  such  as  no  man  has  ever  seen.  After 
4  years  of  work  in  Camden  County,  Thiokol 
Chemical  Corp.  has  its  large  solid-propellant 
space  booster  ready  to  start. 

And  just  at  this  moment,  the  money  for 
it  stops. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration needs  money  for  the  Moon  and 
Mars.  It  thinks  liquid-fueled  boosters  will 
get  its  spacecraft  there,  and  they  will.  But 
then  what?  NASA  has  Jettisoned  develop- 
ment funds  for  large  solid  boosters  from  its 
1966  budget.  It's  a  mistake.  It  ought  to  be 
righted.  The  history  of  military  missiles 
should  have  taught  us  that. 

Liquid-fueled  missiles  like  Atlas  and  Titan 
held  defense  centerstage  for  a  time.  But  the 
simpler,  solid-propelled  Minuteman  and  Po- 
laris missiles  taught  us  new  le.-isons  about 
both  economy  and  reliability. 

Is  NASA  really  going  to  forget  tJiat  lesson 
in  space  propulsion?  The  space  gap  devel- 
oped because  U.S.  boosters  couldn't  lift 
the  great  weights  that  Russia's  bigger 
engines  could  lift.  At  a  cost  of  billions  that 
gap  is  closing.  Shall  we  now  relax  and  let 
the  Russians  reopen  the  big-engine  gap? 

"The  relative  situation  is  such  that  we  can. 
if  we  will,  maintain  a  lead  in  the  solid  and 
nuclear  aspects  of  propulsion,"  said  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Welsh.  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Space  Council,  only  6  months  ago. 

"It  should  be  noted."  he  said,  "that  solid 
fuel  rockets  have  done  so  much  to  eliminate 
the  missile  gap,  they  should  be  a  major  factor 
in  dissolving  the  space  gap  as  well." 

That  should,  indeed,  be  noted.  "When  you 
need  a  propulsion  system,  you  don't  Just  go 
out  and  put  your  hands  on  it,"  says  Thiokol's 
Georgia  plant  manager,  Walter  Berry.  His 
experimental  work  near  Brunswick  is  de- 
signed not  for  an  immediate  mission,  but  to 
create  a  big-engine  technology  so  that  when 
the  Nation  does  need  a  large  solid  booster,  the 
need  can  be  met. 

The  day  is  foreseeable  when  the  expensive 
and  complicated  liquid  boosters  wiU  need  the 
help  of,  if  not  replacement  by,  dependable, 
more  powerful  and  less  costly  solids.  Solid 
first  stages  to  blast  spacecraft  out  of  gravita- 
tional pull  and  high  performance  upper 
stages — nuclear,  perhaps — can  be  expected 
someday. 

Thiokol  has  a  contract  to  fire  three  en- 
gines in  its  test  pit — the  156-inch  rocket  and 
two  larger  ones  of  260  inches  diameter.  After 
that,  NASA  doesn't  seem  to  be  interested, 
even  though  the  development  cost  is  rel- 
atively small.  The  stakes  are  too  high  for 
this  letdown  of  effort. 


PORNOGRAPHY  MUST  BE 
CURTAILED 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  who 
shall  be  the  censor  of  what  shall  be 
published  for  the  general  public  to  read? 
Who  shall  make  the  determination  that 
one  book  is  obscene,  and  another  is  not? 
Who  shall  say  that  certain  pictures  have 
artistic  merit,  and  that  others  are 
pornographic? 
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These  questions  stand  out — stark  and 
realistic.     The  demand  for  controls  on 

the  publication  and  distribution  of  lewd 
materials  is  growing  daily,  from  parents, 
from  religious  leaders,  and  from  law- 
enforcement  officials.  Yet,  those  of  us 
who  are  urging  that  something  positive 

be  done  to  curtail  the  insidious  spread 
of  obscene  works  know  that  without  set- 
ting up  reasonable  guidelines  we  may 
overstep  and  may  engage  in  pursuits 
which  may  work  adversely  in  connec- 
tion with  the  entire  effort. 

That  is  why,  in  the  last  four  Con- 
gresses, I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  a  Commission  on  Noxious  and 
Obscene  Materials.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  experts  in  the  field  who  know  the 
problems  ought  to  be  able  to  come  up 
with  answers  which  will  help  shut  down 
the  operations  of  the  smut  peddlers, 
without  interfering  with  the  legitimate 
output  of  reputable  publishing  firms. 

The  proposed  legislation  I  introduced 
has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  on  two 
occasions.  The  present  bill  which  I  have 
introduced — S.  309 — has  a  total  of  30 
sponsors.  I  believe  that  the  Members 
of  this  body  realize  that  the  creation 
of  such  a  Commission  is  the  necessary 
first  step  in  determining  the  extent  of 
the  problem  and  the  correct  means  for 
fighting  it. 

Criticism  is  hurled  at  the  courts  for 
decisions  which  make  it  possible  for 
Questionable  books  to  be  circulated.  I 
say  that  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
give  the  courts  adequate  laws  on  which 
they  can  base  their  decisions.  Legal 
definitions  are  found  wanting  when  cases 
involving  obscenity  are  called  before  the 
bench. 

The  entire  dilemma  of  those  who  are 
fightir^g  the  spread  of  pornographic  lit- 
erature is  ably  set  out  in  an  article 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for 
January  27.  The  author,  Elliot  Carlson, 
has  done  a  thorough  job  of  analyzing 
difficulties  facing  both  those  who  are  at- 
tempting to  curb  the  sale  of  salacious 
literature  and  those  who  are  trying  to 
publish  materials  which  meet  the  de- 
mands of  a  modern  public. 

Again  I  say  that  unless  we  determine 
the  correct  way  to  fight  the  spread  of 
obscene  literature  and  materials,  we  may 
do  more  hanri  than  good.  I  believe  that 
the  discerning  article  by  Mr.  Carlson 
points  this  out;  and  I  ask  permission 
to  have  the  article  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Sex      and      Censorship — Wide      Opposition 

Stihred   by   High    Court's   More   Liberal 

Obscenity     Stand — New     Jersey     Group 

Threatens     Mag.\zine     Stand     Boycott; 

Candy     Faces     Court     Test — Defending 

Tropic  of  Cancer 

(By  Elliot  Carlson) 

The  controversy  over  obscene  literature, 
which  has  raged  periodically  in  this  coun- 
try for  about  100  years,  now  seems  to  be 
getting  hotter  than  ever. 

Fueling  the  controversy  are  a  series  of 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions,  made  in  the 
past  few  years,  which  have  cleared  a  num- 
ber of  books,  magazines,  and  motion  pic- 
tures of  obscenity  charges.  These  declslona 
have  emboldened  some  publishers  to  cross 


into  previously  unprintable  areas  of  sexual 
candor.  At  the  same  time,  the  High  Court's 
rulings  have  spurred  some  public  officials 
and  private  groups  to  use  legal  action  or 
economic  pressure  to  try  to  stem  what  they 
regard  as  "a  floodstream  of  filth." 

"The  evolving  attitude  of  the  Court 
toward  obscenity  resembles  the  civil  rights 
situation,"  says  Barney  Rosset,  head  of 
Grove  Press,  Inc.,  publisher  of  such  contro- 
versial books  as  "Tropic  of  Cancer"  and 
"Tropic  of  Capricorn,"  both  by  Henry  Miller. 
"As  the  area  of  freedom  is  expanded,"  says 
Mr.  Rosset,  "the  intensity  of  reaction 
deepens." 

for    defense,    $250,000 

Grove  estimates  that  in  the  past  3  years 
it  has  spent  $250,000  defending  "Tropic  of 
Cancer"  alone  against  obscenity  charges  in 
about  100  court  cases.  The  book  was  cleared 
by  the  Supreme  Court  last  June,  but  some 
Florida  courts  ignored  the  decision  until  this 
month  when  Grove  instituted  successful 
action  to  get  State  courts  to  lift  longstand- 
ing injunctions  against  the  book. 

"It's  blatantly  obvious  we're  entering  a 
period  of  harassment,"  says  Mr.  Rosset. 

"We  spent  more  money  and  were  involved 
in  more  litigation  in  1964  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year,"  says  Richard  T.  Gallen,  legal 
counsel  for  Dell  Publishing  Co.,  which  laid 
out  about  $50,000  last  year  defending  its 
books.  Sidney  M.  Stern,  president  of  United 
News  Distributing  Co.,  wrilch  distributes 
books  and  magazines  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  says:  "Censorship  efforts  never 
have  been  more  vigorous  and  more  effectively 
organized  than  they  are  today." 

Most  efforts  are  concentrated  at  the  local 
level,  against  book  dealers  or  distributors,  al- 
though often  publishers  are  drawn  into  court 
fights  to  help  protect  their  outlets.  In  Mil- 
waukee, however,  the  county  district  attorney 
is  acting  directly  against  a  book  itself,  by 
seeking  to  have  the  local  circuit  court  declare 
it  obscene.  The  book  in  question  is  "Candy." 
regarded  by  some  people  as  an  elaborate  spoof 
of  pornography  and  by  others  as  just  elab- 
orate pornography. 

TAST  GROWING  GROUP 

One  of  the  fastest  growing  and  most  active 
of  the  private  groups  campaigning  against 
what  they  consider  obscene  literature  is  Citi- 
zens for  Decent  Literature  (CDL),  a  nonsec- 
tarian  organization.  CDL,  founded  as  a  local 
group  in  Cincinnati  In  1957,  now  counts  some 
300  chapters  scattered  around  the  country. 

Charles  H.  Keating,  Jr.,  the  lawyer  who 
founded  CDL,  and  is  now  its  chief  legal  coun- 
sel, says  its  purpose  is  to  fight  "the  flood- 
stream  of  obscene  publications  flowing 
through  this  country,  publications  which  ad- 
vocate the  overthrow  of  our  Judeo-Christian 
principles."  A  CDL  movie  called  "Perversion 
for  Profit"  claims  the  "smut  industry"  is  a 
S2-bllllon-a-year  business  which  is  sapping 
this  country's  "resistance  to  the  onslaught  of 
the  Communist  masters  of  deceit." 

Mr.  Keating  travels  extensively  on  behalf  of 
CDL,  addressing  rallies  of  local  chapters  and 
meetings  of  parent-teacher  associations,  fra- 
ternal, civic,  and  church  groups.  Wherever 
he  goes,  says  Mr.  Keating,  he  tries  to  "create 
public  awareness"  of  the  nature  and  scope  of 
pornography,  citing  as  examples  various 
"girlie"  magazines,  nudist  publications,  and 
paperback  books.  In  just  1  month  last  fall 
he  covered  10,000  miles  and  spoke  in  14  cities. 

In  his  speeches,  Mr.  Keating  offers  instruc- 
tions on  filing  complaints  with  police  against 
merchants  selling  allegedly  obscene  material 
and  suggests  ways  to  create  what  he  calls 
"an  atmosphere  conducive  to  law  enforce- 
ment." The  CDL  "stands  for  law — the  law 
which  prohibits  obscenity,"  says  Mr.  Keating. 
"We  urge  the  public  to  encourage  public  offi- 
cials to  enforce  these  laws." 

The  arrest  last  year  of  a  Chicago  book 
dealer  for  selling  the  novel  "Fanny  Hill,  The 
Memoirs  of  a  Woman  of  Pleasvire,"  grew  out 


of  a  campaign  partly  inspired  by  the  Chicago 
CDL.    His  trial  on  obscenity  charges  is  pend 
Ing. 

LITTLE  LOCAL  CONTROL 

The  CDL  opposes  private  censorship  and 
pressure  tactics,  says  Mr.  Keating,  and  he 
cautions  local  chapters  against  asking  mer- 
chants  to  voluntarily  remove  objectionable 
material  from  their  shelves.  Mr.  Keating  con- 
cedes, however,  that  CDL  headquarters  has 
little  control  over  the  activity  of  local  chap, 
ters  and  some  of  them  attempt  to  put  pres- 
sure on  local  bookstores  and  magazine 
dealers. 

"We  don't  go  in  for  booklists  or  boycotts," 
says  William  H.  Davidson,  chairman  of  tlie 
Springfield,  Mass.,  CDL.  "However,  we  do  tell 
merchants  that  if  they  persist  in  selling  ob- 
jectionable material,  it  might  be  that  people 
will  refrain  from  buying  there  because  they 
wouldn't  want  to  be  subject  to  that  sort  of 
thing." 

Some  chapters  have  been  considerably 
more  aggressive.  In  the  neighboring  towns  of 
Penns  Grove,  Upper  Penns  Neck,  and  Old- 
mans,  N.J.,  the  local  CDL  put  out  a  list  of  139 
magazines  it  disapproved,  including  Gent,  Es- 
capade, and  Playboy.  The  local  chairman  an- 
nounced: "We  are  prepared  to  boycott  and/or 
picket  those  merchants  who  do  not  cooperate 
by  clearing  their  stands  of  smut."  The  chap- 
ter  awarded  prizes  to  high  school  students 
who  designed  the  best  "seal  of  approval"  win- 
dow stickers,  which  were  then  awarded  to 
merchants  who  agreed  to  CDL  demands. 

As  a  result  of  the  chapter's  activities. 
United  News  Distributing,  which  distributes 
some  magazines  on  the  local  CDL  list,  filed 
suit  against  the  chapter,  asking  $100,000  in 
compensation  for  loss  of  sales.  The  suit  was 
withdrawn  after  the  chapter  backed  off  from 
its  boycott  threat. 

While  the  list  used  by  this  New  Jersey  CDL 
was  limited  to  magazines,  an  agency  of  the 
Catholic  Church  In  the  United  States,  called 
the  National  Office  for  Decent  Literature 
(NODL) ,  distributes  a  list  which  includes  not 
only  about  200  magazines  but  also  about  350 
books  it  objects  to  on  grounds  of  obscenity. 
The  NODL  gives  this  list  of  "publications  dis- 
approved for  youth,"  to  about  10,000  local 
groups  scattered  around  the  country,  non- 
Catholic  as  well  as  Catholic. 

Last  spring  a  committee  from  the  Holy 
Name  Society  of  St.  Catherine's  Church  in 
Cedar  Grove,  N.J.,  persuaded  9  to  10  retailers 
in  town  not  to  handle  material  on  the  NODL 
list.  The  one  holdout,  Allen  A.  Orner,  owner 
of  Plains  Pharmacy,  suggested  as  a  com- 
promise that  he  sell  the  listed  books  to  adults 
only.  Mr.  Orner  carried  seven  of  the  listed 
paperback  books  Including  "Another  Coun- 
try," by  James  Baldwin,  "Catch-22,"  by 
Joseph  Heller,  and  some  books  by  John 
O'Hara. 

But  the  Holy  Name  committee  rejected  the 
compromise  proposal,  and  Mr.  Orner  says  he 
soon  became  known  around  town  as  "the 
1  in  10."  About  two  dozen  customers  can- 
celed their  accounts  in  his  store.  Mr.  Orner 
refused  to  give  In,  however,  because  he  felt 
his  "principles  were  involved  very  deeply." 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  local  paper  explaining 
his  position  and  since  then,  he  says,  his 
business  has  returned  to  normal. 

A  sheriff's  committee 
In  addition  to  the  thousands  of  private 
groups,  semiofficial  organizations  have  been 
springing  up  because  of  the  controversy  over 
obscene  literature.  Last  year  the  Duarte, 
Calif.,  City  Council  created  a  Committee  for 
Review  of  Literature  of  Social  Importance, 
and  the  Gastonia  County,  N.C.,  sheriff  set  up 
a  Sheriff's  Committee  on  Decency  In  Litera- 
ture and  Movies.  Both  groups  occasionally 
recommend  that  dealers  or  theaters  don't 
handle  certain  material. 

New  York  Mayor  Robert  Wagner  has  es- 
tablished a  Citizen's  Anti-Pornography  Com- 
mittee which  is  supposed  to  try  to  influence 
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Dublic  opinion  against  publications  It  regards 
fls  obscene.  The  commission,  which  has  no 
official  power,  already  has  singled  out  as 
obscene  23  magazines  and  3  novels,  "Lady 
Chatterley's  Lover."  "Fanny  Hill,"  and 
"Tropic  of  Cancer." 

The  basic  problem  that  confronts  all  these 
croups  as  well  as  the  publishing  Industry 
and  the  courts.  Is  the  difficulty  of  defining 
obscenity.  "Who's  to  presume  to  say  what's 
obscene?"  says  Hymen  Schwartz,  legal  coun- 
sel for  United  News  Distributing  Co.  "Even 
supreme  Court  Justices  can't  agree." 

Many  people  believe  that  any  definition  of 
obscenity  should  reflect  contemporary  stand- 
ards of  taste  and  behavior.  Such  standards 
obviously  have  changed  a  good  deal  since  the 
post-Civil  War  years  when  the  question  of 
obscenity  in  literature  first  seriously  engaged 
the  Nation's  attention.  Anthony  Comstock. 
who  headed  the  New  York  Society  for  the 
suppression  of  Vice,  led  the  fight  for  censor- 
ship and  was  largely  responsible  for  prod- 
ding Congress  Into  passing  a  law  In  1873  ban- 
ning obscene  material  from  the  malls. 

court's    1957    RULING 

This  so-called  Comstock  law  was  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court  as  recently  as  1957, 
when  It  ruled  that  "obscenity  is  not  within 
the  area  of  constitutionally  protected  speech 
and  press."  The  Court  also  provided  for  the 
first  time  a  standard  for  defining  obscenity: 
"Whether  to  the  average  person,  applying 
contemporary  community  standards,  the 
dominant  theme  of  the  material  taken  as  a 
whole  appeals  to  prurient  interest." 

Some  people  took  this  to  mean  that  the 
Court  would  leave  It  up  to  each  community 
to  apply  its  own  standards  for  obscenity. 
But  over  the  next  few  years  the  Court  seemed 
to  move  away  from  this  position.  It  reversed 
a  number  of  lower  Federal  and  State  court 
rulings  that  certain  works  were  obscene  and 
struck  down  some  State  antlobscenlty 
statutes  as  unconstitutional.  Then,  last 
June,  m  deciding  that  the  movie  "The 
Lovers"  was  not  obscene,  the  majority  of 
the  Court  declared  that  "the  constitutional 
status  of  an  allegedly  obscene  work  must  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  a  national  stand- 
ard." 

Some  legal  authorities  believe  that  the 
Court's  recent  decisions  are  part  of  a  long- 
range  trend  toward  encouraging  greater  free- 
dom of  expression  In  literature.  But  others 
agree  with  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  who 
dissented  from  the  majority  In  "The  Lovers" 
case. 

The  Chief  Justice  warned  that,  by  relying 
on  a  national  standard  instead  of  community 
standards,  the  High  Court  was  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  "supercensor  of  all  the  ob- 
scenity purveyed  throughout  the  Nation." 
He  argued  that  the  Court  should  exercise 
only  limited  power  of  review  in  dealing  with 
obscenity  cases,  such  as  determining  whether 
a  lower  court  ruling  was  supported  by  suffi- 
cient evidence. 


GOLDEN  SPIKE  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  privilege  on  January  8  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  (S.  330)  to  establish  a  Gold- 
en Spike  National  Monument.  My  bill 
is  similar  to  legislation  I  sponsored  in 
the  prior  two  Congresses,  except  that  the 
proposed  boundary  has  been  expanded, 
based  on  recent  studies  of  the  National 
Park  Service  which  recommended  an 
area  of  2,176  acres.  The  proposed  Gold- 
en Spike  National  Monument  would  in- 
clude the  present  7-acre  National  His- 
toric Site  at  Promontory  Summit,  Utah, 
and  adjacent  areas. 


GREAT  HISTORICAL  SIGNIFICANCE 

Permit  me  to  review  briefly  the  great 
historic  event  which  took  place  at  Prom- 
ontory Summit  nearly  100  years  ago — the 
driving  of  the  golden  spike,  uniting  the 
two  halves  of  the  first  transcontinental 
railway.  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
signed  the  bill  which  created  and  fi- 
nanced the  great  Union  Pacific  Railway 
and  authorized  construction  of  a  railroad 
and  telegraph  line  from  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  to  the  west.  The  Central  Pacific 
Railroad — now  the  Southern  Pacific — 
was  also  created  and  financed,  and  be- 
gan building  eastward  from  Sacramento. 
Thus  began  the  greatest  railroad  build- 
ing race  in  all  history.  It  was  estimated 
the  railroad  would  take  12  years  to  build, 
but  it  was  finished  in  6V2  years — from 
1863  to  1869 — with  the  use  of  hand  la- 
bor, at  a  cost  of  $180  million.  Each 
company  was  eagerly  seeking  the  rich 
land  grants  and  bonds  that  came  with 
each  completed  mile  of  road.  Finally 
the  Government  set  the  meeting  point 
at  Promontory  Summit,  but  still  the 
crews  raced.  A  world's  record  of  10  miles 
of  track  laid  in  one  single  day  was 
set,  which  record  remains  unbroken. 

The  great  day  of  completion  arrived 
on  May  10,  1869,  when  the  golden  spike 
was  driven  by  Leland  Stanford  of 
California.  The  continent  was  linked 
with  a  railroad  from  east  to  west. 

AREA    NOW   A    NATIONAL    HISTORIC    SITE 

It  was  not  until  1957  that  this  great 
historic  saga  was  recognized  officially  by 
the  designation  of  about  7  acres  of  land 
in  non-Federal  ownership  at  Promon- 
toi-y  Summit  as  a  national  historic  site. 
This  small  site,  which  comprises  a  seg- 
ment of  the  old  railroad  right-of-way 
and  the  place  where  the  golden  spike  was 
driven,  is  presently  administered  by  the 
Golden  Spike  Association  of  Box  Elder 
County,  Utah,  and  the  State  of  Utah 
pursuant  to  a  cooperative  agreement  en- 
tered into  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

PARK    SERVICE    STUDIES 

In  1960  I  asked -the  National  Park 
Sei-vice  to  make  a  survey  of  the  area 
near  Promontory,  Utah,  to  determine 
whether  the  site  would  be  suitable  for 
inclusion  within  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice in  some  way.  As  a  result  of  that 
study  the  Park  Service  Advisory  Board, 
in  September  1960,  recommended  that 
the  pi-esent  national  historic  site  be  en- 
larged by  the  inclusion  of  adjacent 
stretches  of  the  original  rights-of-way, 
roadbeds,  and  related  features,  which 
include  impressive  physical  remains  of 
the  original  cuts,  fills,  and  trestle  sites 
of  the  1869  period,  and  such  additional 
lands  as  might  be  required  for  preserva- 
tion, interpretation,  and  public  use  of  the 
site.  The  Board  recommended  that 
such  lands  and  features  be  acquired  by 
the  United  States. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  since 
conducted  studies  to  deteraiine  what 
lands  and  features  should  be  included 
in  the  enlarged  area,  and  my  bill  is  based 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Park 
Service,  as  depicted  on  drawing  No. 
NHS-GS-7100A,  dated  February  1963. 
The  proposed  area  consists  of  2,176 
acres,  of  which  approximately  590  acres 


are  owned  by  the  State  of  Utah  and  the 
remainder  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co. 
and  by  various  private  owners. 

I  have  certain  reservations  concern- 
ing the  proposed  area  depicted  In  the 
Park  Service  drawing.  It  sets  up  long, 
narrow  corridors  of  land,  following  the 
route  of  the  railroad  grade,  which  I  feel 
might  pose  administrative  problems.  I 
know  both  the  National  Park  Service 
and  the  Interior  Committees  will  give 
this  matter  further  study. 

DELAYS   ENCOUNTERED 

The  Southern  Pacific  Co.  has  of- 
fered to  donate  to  the  United  States 
its  interest  in  approximately  730  acres 
of  the  included  lands,  which  offer  has 
been  under  study  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  some  time.  In  fact,  one  reason 
for  the  delay  in  designation  of  the  area 
as  a  national  monument  has  been  a  legal 
tangle  over  the  title  along  the  roadbed 
held  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 
It  appears  now  that  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  United  States  to  acquire  certain 
outstanding  interests  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  title  to  the  roalroad  right-of- 
way. 

Additional  delay  has  resulted  from  con- 
fiicting  views  among  National  Park 
Service  planners  as  to  the  type  of  de- 
velopment which  should  take  place  at 
Golden  Spike.  The  National  Park  Serv- 
ice has  written  to  the  regional  office  and 
asked  them  to  revise,  if  necessary,  and 
update  at  least  the  last  study  report  and 
consider  perhaps  one  or  two  alternative 
plans  for  administration  and  manage- 
ment of  the  area.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  bill  which  I  have  introduced  will 
speed  things  up. 

NATIONAL    MONUMENT    STATUS    MERrTED 

There  was  also  disagreement  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  a  national  monu- 
ment or  a  historic  site.  My  bill  is  in 
keeping  with  the  request  made  by  the 
local  people  and  is  based  on  the  thought 
that  greater  development  and  status 
would  be  given  if  it  is  made  a  national 
monument. 

Last  May,  Interior  Secretary  Stewart 
L.  Udall  informed  the  Interior  Commit- 
tees in  the  Senate  and  House  that  he  in- 
tended to  designate  2,176  acres  of  land 
in  Box  Elder  County  as  a  new  national 
historic  site.  However,  because  the  ^reat 
bulk  of  the  acreage  involved  is  owned 
by  the  State  of  Utah  and  private  land- 
owners, it  would  be  inappropriate  to  des- 
ignate the  area  by  Executive  order. 
Legislation  is  required  to  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  buy  the  land. 
Moreover,  I  feel  that  national  monument 
status,  rather  than  the  lesser  status  of  a 
national  historic  site,  is  fully  merited. 
The  driving  of  the  golden  spike  was  one 
of  the  most  significant  events  in  our 
Nation's  history,  linking  the  continent 
for  the  first  time. 

I  have  reintroduced  by  bill  in  an  effort 
to  persuade  the  Intei-ior  Department  to 
agree  on  a  plan  and  work  more  rapidly 
than  it  has  done  thus  far.  When  this  is 
accomplished  and  the  Department  sub- 
mits its  report  to  Congress,  I  feel  certain 
that  the  legislation  will  receive  early  con- 
sideration and  approval. 
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There  is  a  definite  time  factor  involved, 
for  the  centennial  celebration  of  the 
driving  of  the  golden  spike  is  to  be  held 
May  10,  1969.  If  the  area  could  be  des- 
ignated now  as  a  national  monument 
this  would  give  the  Park  Service  4  years 
in  which  to  carry  out  a  program  of  de- 
velopment which  would  have  the  site  in 
suitable  condition  for  the  centennial 
celebration. 


THE  MOBILE  JAYCEES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Mobile  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  organizations  of 
young  men  in  the  United  States.  This 
week  of  Januarj'  25  to  31  the  group  ob- 
sei-ves  its  local  Jaycee  Week  and  its  40th 
anniversary  year.  In  connection  with 
the  celebration,  the  Mobile  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  will  be  host  to  the  an- 
nual State  Jaycee  winter  conference  this 
weekend. 

Tlie  Mobile  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  become  internationally  known 
for  its  many  worthwhile  projects  benefit- 
ing the  local  community  and  reaching 
across  the  world.  Earlier  this  month  I 
was  pleased  to  participate  in  ceremonies 
connected  with  one  of  the  Mobile  Jay- 
cees'  newest  projects — the  adoption  of  the 
Central  American  countiy  of  Guatemala 
as  a  sister  nation.  The  Mobile  Jaycees, 
working  with  other  groups  and  interested 
individuals  in  their  area,  in  the  past  6 
months  have  contributed  to  the  people 
of  Guatemala  a  registered  Red  Angus 
bull  for  improving  beef  cattle  production, 
a  reconditioned  bookmobile,  and  funds 
for  the  construction  of  a  public  school 
building  in  a  rural  school  district. 

People  throughout  the  Nation  are  fa- 
miliar with  other  projects  of  the  Mobile 
Jaycees.  They  sF)onsor  the  nationally 
known  Mobile  Azalea  Trail,  a  tour  of  the 
most  beautiful  private  and  public  garden 
spots  of  the  area.  Many  Members  of  the 
Congress  met  the  1965  queen  of  the 
Azalea  Trail.  Miss  Linda  Brantley  when 
she  appeared  here  during  preinaugura- 
tion  ceremonies  earlier  this  month. 
Later  this  spring,  the  Nation  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  view  on  network  color 
television  the  hour  long  final  part  of 
*  America's  Junior  Mies  Pageant,  a  na- 
tionwide search  for  the  outstanding  high 
school  senior  girl  in  America.  This  is 
another  Mobile  Jaycee  project. 

Mobile  Jaycees  also  conduct  the 
Greater  Gulf  State  Fair,  the  annual  Ala- 
bama Deep  Sea  Fishing  Rodeo  attended 
by  sportsmen  from  throughout  the 
Southeast,  the  local  soap  box  derby, 
safety  programs,  youth  sports  programs 
of  tennis,  golf,  track  and  field,  and  many 
other  community  projects.  All  these 
projects  named  are  sponsored,  planned, 
and  carried  out  by  the  approximately  500 
members  of  the  Mobile  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  working  on  a  volunteer 
basis. 

Last  spring  the  Jaycees  were  cospon- 
sors  of  a  benefit  art  auction  for  which 
they  obtained  art  objects  from  all  over 
the  world  and  every  Christmas  they  join 
some  2,000  Jaycee  chapters  throughout 
the  world  in  conducting  the  orphans 
Christmas  shopping  tour.  This  heart- 
warming project  was  originated  by  Mo- 
bile Jaycees.    It  provides  a  small  sum  of 


money  for  use  by  orphans  and  under- 
privileged children  in  purchasing  gifts 
for  their  friends  and  loved  ones. 

The  accomplishments  of  this  unusu- 
ally active  group  of  young  men  merit 
special  congratulations  to  Mobile  Chap- 
ter President  Arthur  Smith  III  and  his 
executive  committee.  State  Jaycee  Pres- 
ident Bill  BuiTaloe.  from  Florence,  Ala., 
and  National  President  Stan  Ladley,  now 
living  at  the  Jaycee  "little  white  house" 
at  Tulsa.  Okla.,  will  be  guests  of  the  Mo- 
bile Jaycees  at  the  State  meeting  in  Mo- 
bile this  weekend. 

The  initiative,  enthusia,sm,  and  out- 
standing work  of  these  young  men  make 
them  a  credit  to  their  city,  to  my  State 
of  Alabama,  and  to  the  United  States. 


ADDRESS  BY  AMBASSADOR  ADLAI 
E.  STEVENSON  IN  TRIBUTE  TO 
SIR  WINSTON  CHURCHILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  a  brief  statement  by 
him,  together  with  the  text  of  an  address 
by  Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  at 
yesterday's  memorial  service  for  Sir  Win- 
ston Churchill,  at  the  National  Cathedral. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Monroney 

The  American  of  greatest  eloquence  has 
given  one  of  the  finest  and  best  biographic 
reviews  of  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  our 
century.  Adlai  Stevenson  quite  properly  has 
spoken,  in  tune  with  the  sad  heart  of  the 
Nation,  of  a  leader  who  led  us  as  well  as 
his  own  country  through  the  darkest  days  of 
World  War  II. 


Text  of  Stevenson's  Remarks 

Today  we  meet  in  sadness  to  mourn  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  citizens.  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  is  dead.  The  voice  that  led  na- 
tions, raised  armies,  Inspired  victories  and 
blew  fresh  courage  into  the  hearts  of  men 
is  silenced.  We  shall  hear  no  longer  the 
remembered  eloquence  and  wit,  the  old  cour- 
age and  defiance,  the  robust  serenity  of  in- 
domitable faith.  Our  world  is  thus  poorer, 
our  political  dialog  is  diminished  and  the 
sources  of  public  inspiration  run  more  thinly 
for  all  of  us.  There  is  a  lonesome  place 
against  the  sky. 

So  we  are  right  to  mourn.  Yet,  in  contem- 
plating the  life  and  spirit  of  Winston 
Churchill,  regrets  for  the  past  seem  singu- 
larly insufficient.  One  rather  feels  a  sense 
of  thankfulness  and  encouragement  that 
throughout  so  long  a  life,  such  a  full  meas- 
ure of  power,  virtuosity,  mastery,  and  zest 
played  over  our  human  scene. 

Contemplating  this  completed  career,  we 
feel  a  sense  of  enlargement  and  exhilaration. 
Like  the  grandeur  and  power  of  the  master- 
pieces of  art  and  music.  Churchill's  life 
uplifts  our  hearts  and  fills  us  with  fresh  reve- 
lation cf  the  scale  and  reach  of  human 
achievement.  We  may  be  sad;  but  we  rejoice 
as  well,  as  all  must  rejoice  when  they  now 
praise  famous  men  and  see  in  their  lives 
the  full  splendor  of  our  human  estate. 

And  regrets  for  the  past  are  insufficient 
for  another  reason.  Churchill,  the  historian, 
felt  the  continuity  of  past  and  present,  the 
contribution  which  mighty  men  and  great 
events  make  to  the  future  experience  of  man- 
kind: history's  "flickering  lamp"  lights  up 
the  past  and  sends  its  gleams  into  the  future. 
So    to    the    truth    of    Santayana's    dictum, 


"Those  who  will  not  learn  from  the  past  are 
destined  to  repeat  it,"  Churchill's  whole  life 
was  witness.  It  was  his  lonely  voice  that  in 
the  thirties  warned  Britain  and  Europe  of 
the  follies  of  playing  all  over  again  the 
tragedy  of  disbelief  and  of  unpreparedness 
And  in  the  time  of  Brittiin's  greatest  trial 
he  mobilized  the  English  language  to  inspire 
his  people  to  historic  valor  to  save  their 
beleaguered  island:  It  was  his  voice  again 
that  lielped  assemble  the  great  coalition  that 
has  kept  peace  steady  through  the  last 
decades. 

He  once  said:  "We  cannot  say  the  past  is 
past  without  surrendering  the  future."  So 
today  the  "past"  of  his  life  and  his  achieve- 
ment are  a  guide  and  light  to  the  future. 
And  we  can  only  properly  mourn  and  cele- 
brate this  mighty  man  by  heeding  him  as 
a  living  influence  in  the  unfolding  dramas 
of  our  days  ahead. 

What  does  he  tell  us  for  this  obscure  fu- 
ture whose  outlines  we  but  dimly  discern? 
First,  I  believe,  he  would  have  us  reaffirm 
his  serene  faith  in  human  freedom  and  dig- 
nity. The  love  of  freedom  was  not  for  him 
an  abstract  thing  but  a  deep  conviction  that 
the  uniqueness  of  man  demands  a  society 
that  gives  his  capacities  full  scope.  It  was, 
if  you  like,  an  aristocratic  sense  of  the  full- 
ness and  value  of  life.  But  he  was  a  pro- 
found democrat,  and  the  cornerstone  of  his 
political  faith.  Inherited  from  a  beloved 
father,  was  the  simple  m.axim — "Trust  the 
people."  Throughout  his  long  career,  he 
sustained  his  profound  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Instinctively,  profoundly,  the  people 
trusted  "good  old  Winnie,"  the  peer's  son. 
He  could  lead  them  in  war  because  he  had 
respected  them  in  peace.  He  could  call  for 
their  greatest  sacrifices  for  he  knew  how  to 
express  their  deepest  dignity — citizens  of 
equal  value  and  responsibility  in  a  free  and 
democratic  state. 

His  crucial  part  in  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations  expressed  his  conviction  that 
the  Atlantic  Charter  he  and  President  Roose- 
velt audaciously  proclaimed  at  the  height  of 
Hitler's  victories  would  have  to  be  protected 
throughout  the  world  by  institutions  em- 
bodying the  ideal  of  the  rule  of  law  and  in- 
ternational cooperation. 

For  him,  humanity,  its  freedom,  its  sur- 
vival, towered  above  pettier  interests — na- 
tional rivalries,  old  enmities,  the  bitter 
disputes  of  race  and  creed.  "In  victory- 
magnanimity:  in  peace — good  will"  were  more 
than  slogans.  In  fact,  his  determination  to 
continue  in  politics  after  his  defeat  in  1945 
and  to  toil  on  in  office  in  the  1950's  to  the 
limit  of  health  and  endurance  sprang  from 
his  belief  that  he  could  still  "bring  nearer 
that  lasting  peace  which  the  masses  of  peo- 
ple of  every  race  and  in  every  land  so  fer- 
vently desire."  The  great  soldier  and 
strategist  was  a  mon  of  peace — and  for  the 
most  simple  reason — his  respect,  his  faith,  his 
compassion  for  the  family  of  man. 

His  career  saw  headlong  success  and  head- 
long catastrophe.  He  was  at  the  height.  He 
was  flung  to  the  depths.  He  saw  his  worst 
prophecies  realized,  his  worst  forebodings 
surpassed.  Yet  throughout  it  all  his  zest 
for  living,  gallantry  of  spirit,  wry  humor  and 
compassion  for  human  frailties  took  all  firm- 
ness out  of  his  fortitude  and  all  pomposity 
out  of  his  dedication. 

Churchill's  sense  of  the  incomparable 
value  and  worth  of  human  existence  never 
faltered,  nor  the  robust  courage  with  which 
he  lived  it  to  the  full.  In  the  darkest  hour, 
the  land  could  still  be  bright,  and  for  him 
hopes  were  not  deceivers.  It  was  forever 
fear  that  was  the  dupe.  Victory  at  last 
would  always  lie  with  life  and  faith,  for 
Churchill  ^iw  beyond  the  repeated  miseries 
of  human  frailty  the  larger  vision  of  man- 
kind's "upward  ascent  toward  his  distant 
goal." 
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He  used  to  say  that  he  was  half  American 
and  all  English.  But  we  put  that  right  when 
the  Congress  made  him  an  honorary  citizen 
of  his  mother's  native  land  and  we  shall  al- 
ways claim  a  part  of  him.  I  remember  once 
years  ago  during  a  long  visit  at  his  country 
house  he  talked  proudly  of  his  American  Rev- 
olutionary ancestors  and  happily  of  his  boy- 
hood visits  to  the  United  States.  As  I  took 
my  leave  I  said  I  was  going  back  to  London 
to  speak  to  the  English  Speaking  Union  and 
asked  if  he  had  any  message  for  them. 
"Yes,"  he  said,  "tell  them  that  you  bring 
greetings  from  an  'English  Speaking  Union.'  " 
And  I  think  that  perhaps  it  was  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  that  he  made  his  finest  contribution. 

In  the  last  analysis,  all  the  zest  and  life  and 
confidence  of  this  Incomparable  man  sprang, 
I  believe,  not  only  from  the  rich  endowment 
of  his  nature,  but  also  from  a  profound  and 
simple  faith  In  God.  In  the  prime  of  his 
powers,  confronted  with  the  apocalyptic  risks 
of  annihilation,  he  said  serenely:  "I  do  not 
believe  that  God  has  despaired  of  his  chil- 
dren." In  old  age,  as  the  honors  and  excite- 
ments faded,  his  resignation  had  a  touching 
simplicity:  "Only  faith  in  a  life  after  death 
In  a  brighter  world  where  dear  ones  will  meet 
again — only  that  and  the  measured  tramp 
of  time  can  give  consolation." 

The  great  aristocrat,  the  beloved  leader, 
the  profound  historian,  the  gifted  painter, 
the  superb  politician,  the  lord  of  language, 
the  orator,  the  wit — yes,  and  the  dedicated 
bricklayer — behind  all  cf  them  was  the  man 
of  simple  faith,  steadfast  In  defeat,  generous 
in  victory,  resigned  In  age,  trusting  In  a  lov- 
ing providence  and  committing  his  achieve- 
ments and  his  triumphs  to  a  higher  power. 

Like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  he  waited  on 
God's  judgment  and  It  could  be  said  of  him — 
as  of  the  immortals  that  went  before  him — 
that  God  "magnified  him  In  the  fear  of  his 
enemies  and  with  his  words  he  made  prodi- 
gies to  cease.  He  glorified  him  in  the  sight  of 
kings  and  gave  him  commandments  in  the 
sight  of  his  people.  He  showed  him  his 
glory  and  sanctified  him  in  his  faith  »  *   *." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair) .  Is  there  further  morning 
business?  If  not,  morning  business  is 
closed. 

APPALACHIAN  REGION  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  unfinished  business  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  and  made  the 
pending  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill,  S.  3.  to  provide  public  works  and  eco- 
nomic development  programs  and  the 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to  as- 
sist in  the  development  of  the  Appa- 
lachian region. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  it  being 
understood  that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oi'dered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  rcll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  January  27, 1  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  the 
measure,  S.  3,  with  amendments,  the  bill 
being  designated  as  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965, 

This  measure  would  authorize  $1,092,- 
400,000.  The  proposed  expenditure  Is 
higher  than  the  funds  authorized  in 
S.  2782,  the  legislation  similar  to  the 
proposed  legislation  we  now  begin  to 
consider,  which  passed  the  Senate  on 
September  25,  1964,  by  more  than  a  3^2- 
to-1  majority,  the  actual  yea-and-nay 
vote  being  45  to  13. 

The  proposed  legislation  presented  to 
the  89th  Congress  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  Appalachian  Redevelopment 
Act  of  1964. 

However,  there  are  certain  differences; 
and  where  there  are  significant  features 
in  the  bill  as  contrasted  with  the  bill  of 
the  previous  year,  it  is  my  desire  and 
pmTX)se  to  have  these  features  discussed 
thoroughly  during  consideration  of  the 
bill,  and  to  have  all  the  provisions  of 
S.  3  made  a  matter  for  consideration 
during  the  debate. 

The  three  significant  areas  in  which 
there  are  changes  or  modifications  that 
we  believe  to  be  improvements  in  S.  3 
as  against  S.  2782  are  these:  Provisions 
for  roads,  for  soil  conservation,  and  for 
strip  mine  reclamation. 

First,  I  refer  to  section  201,  which 
would  authorize  $840  million  in  Federal 
assistance  for  the  construction  of  2,350 
miles  of  developmental  roads  and  1,000 
miles  of  local  access  roads. 

The  change  to  which  I  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate,  is  an  increase 
from  500  miles  of  local  access  roads  au- 
thorized in  the  bill  of  the  previous  year 
to  1,000  miles,  authorized  by  the  pending 
measure.  The  funds  for  this  section  re- 
main the  same  as  those  authorized  by 
S.  2782. 

The  committee  has  been  informed 
that  the  1,000  miles  of  access  roads  can 
be  built  within  the  budget  of  $50  million 
previously  allocated  for  500  miles.  We 
consider  this  a  realistic  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  construction  for  this  type  of  road. 

Let  me  say,  in  good  humor  that  this 
is  in  reverse  of  the  usual  practice  of 
governmental  estimates  for  highway 
consti-uction.  I  say  this  in  the  presence 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  and  a 
former  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI  ,  that  in  1961, 
when  the  repoii,  of  the  cost  of  the  in- 
terstate system  was  presented  by  the 
SecretaiT  of  Commerce  to  Congress,  we 
believed  that  the  sum  would  approximate 
$41  billion. 

Within  recent  days  a  new  estimate  has 
come  to  the  Congress  in  the  amount  of 
$46.8  billion,  an  increase  of  $5.8  billion 
beyond  what  was  anticipated  in  1961. 

I  believe  at  this  point — although  I  did 
not  mean  to  discuss  this  matter — we 
should  realize  that  it  was  not  only  in- 
creased costs  of  acquisition  of  rights-of- 
way,  but  that  Congress  in  1963  deter- 
mined that  these  roads,  for  purposes  of 
safety  and  of  providing  for  increased 
traffic,  should  be  built  for   the   traffic 


loads  anticipated  20  years  after  approval 
of  construction  of  the  highway. 

Therefore,  Congress  itself  is  charge- 
able, and  properly  so,  when  we  are  deal- 
ing in  terms  of  safety  and  highways  of 
longer  life,  for  doing  these  things  which 
have  added  to  the  expenditvu-es  of  high- 
way funds. 

I  mention  this  only  because  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  we  find  the  realistic  fig- 
ures which  allow  the  committee  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Senate  1,000  miles  of 
access  roads  where  we  had  previously 
spoken  In  terms  of  only  500  miles. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  feature  in 
the  pending  bill  which  is  different  from 
S.  2872  of  last  year  is  the  substitute 
amendment  for  section  203. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  question  is  di- 
rected particularly  to  the  highway  sys- 
tem. Is  the  financing  to  be  on  a  100-per- 
cent basis  by  the  Federal  Government, 
or  on  a  participating  basis? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  In  reply  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  the  financing  of  the  3,350 
miles  of  roads  is  to  be  on  the  ratio  of 
70  percent  Federal  and  30  percent  State 
participation. 

To  return  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment for  section  203,  we  retain  the  same 
funds  which  were  authorized  in  Senate  3 
as  it  was  offered.  However,  in  the  Public 
Works  Committee  we  have  broadened  the 
program,  and  it  is  oriented  more  specifi- 
cally toward  soil  conservation,  land  im- 
provement, and  erosion  and  sediment 
controls. 

I  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  commit- 
tee amendment  provides  no  assistance 
for  beef  raising,  and  it  is  not  a  pasture 
program.  It  is  patterned — I  am  sure  that 
if  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  were  in  the  Chamber  at  this 
time  he  would  agree  with  me — on  the 
program  in  the  Great  Plains.  That  is 
a  program  that  has  been  operative  for 
8  years. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  about  the  Great  Plains  program? 
How  does  the  subsidization  of  this  pro- 
gram by  way  of  percentage  compare  with 
the  subsidization  in  the  Great  Plains  pro- 
gram? I  believe  there  is  a  difference,  and 
the  Record  should  show  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect in  calling  these  matters  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate.  Instead  of  the  50-50 
participation  as  in  the  Great  Plains  pro- 
gram, in  the  Appalachian  region  we  carry 
forward  the  program  up  to  80  percent  of 
Federal  participation. 

In  all  these  programs  it  is  important — 
and  this  was  made  very  clear  last  year — 
to  note  that  a  sliding  scale  of  Federal 
participation  not  only  to  one  section,  but 
to  all  sections.  In  up  to  80  percent  of 
the  cost  applies  to  all  of  the  grant  pro- 
grams in  the  bill,  except  in  the  matter 
of  the  highway  programs,  and  where  the 
ratio  is  70-30. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  the  fear,  if  the 
contribution  for  soil  rehabilitation  is 
80-20  as  a  maximum  in  Appalachia, 
that  it  will  set  a  precedent  for  asking 
that  the  50-50  relationship  in  the  great 
plains  be  also  made  80-20.     Has  there 
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been  any  discussion  of  that  point  in  com- 
mittee? The  danger  is  that  the  Great 
Plains  people  will  say,  "If  you  are  giving 
80-20  in  Appalachia,  why  not  give  80-20 
in  the  Great  Plains?" 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  is  important  for 
us  to  realize  that  we  bring  the  proposed 
legislation  to  the  Senate  because  the  need 
is  great  in  that  region.  I  do  not  find 
fault  with  those  who  believe  that  we 
should  not  give  this  added  incentive  to 
the  region.  I  believe  it  to  be  not  only  a 
valid  percentage  breakdown,  but  also  a 
necessary  breakdown.  It  applies,  as  I 
stated  earlier  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
to  all  these  provisions.  We  are  dealing 
in  terms  of  the  added  incentive. 

The  Governors  who  testified,  including 
Governor  Sanders,  of  Georgia,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Conference  of  Appa- 
lachian Governors — were  asked  by  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  I  be- 
lieve— we  will  make  the  Record  clear  on 
this  point  later — "If  you  have  these  in- 
centive programs,  will  you  let  down  your 
efforts  in  all  these  areas  which  you  are 
now  carrying  forward  at  the  State  level?" 

Without  exception,  they  stated  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  fact,  that  these  programs 
would  in  no  way  be  used  to  supplant  the 
other  programs;  that  the  States  would 
use  the  moneys  that  have  been  provided 
as  an  incentive  to  further  effort  by  the 
States,  I  would  add,  because  it  is  impor- 
tant for  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  under- 
stand, and  I  am  sure  he  does  under- 
stand— that  this  program  is  not  proposed 
for  20  years  or  for  10  years,  but  is  pro- 
posed for  only  2  years. 

Later,  I  believe  Congress  must  re- 
examine the  program  when  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  comes  back 
for  funds  after  2  fiscal  years.  Congress 
not  only  will  have  the  right  but  also 
the  responsibility  to  examine  very  care- 
fully what  has  been  done  and  the  benefits 
which  have  been  achieved. 

I  hope  in  part  that  statement  answers 
the  Senator  s  question. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
First,  I  should  like  to  say  that  during  the 
hearings  last  year  on  Senate  bill  2782 
and  this  year  on  Senate  bill  3  no  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  was 
more  assiduous  in  following  the  proceed- 
ings and  working  not  only  for  the  enact- 
ment but  also  the  improvement  of  the 
proposed  legislation  which  we  have 
brought  before  the  Senate  today  than  my 
cherished  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper].  I  wish  the  Record 
to  shov/  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
was  present  at  the  hearings  this  year 
every  minute  that  witnesses  were  being 
heard.  I  think  that  fact  should  be 
stated. 

I  now  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  join  with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph] in  support  of  S.  3,  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
the  debate  begins.  I  must  be  honest  in 
saying  that  I  am  much  interested  in  it  be- 
cause my  own  State  of  Kentucky  is  af- 
fected, but  I  also  believe  its  programs  and 
purposes  are  in  the  national  interest. 


At  the  opening  of  the  debate,  before 
amendments  are  considered,  I  will  com- 
ment only  on  its  essential  features.  The 
bill  as  reported  authorizes  $1,092.4  mil- 
lion for  the  basic  development  of  360 
counties  in  11  States  of  the  area;  $840 
million  is  authorized  to  be  spent  over  a 
period  of  5  years  for  the  construction  of 
an  interstate  network  of  2,350  miles  of 
primary  roads  and  1,000  miles  of  short 
access  roads.  The  remainder  of  $252.4 
million  is  authorized  for  a  2 -year  period 
for  multicounty  health  facilities,  land 
improvement,  better  timber  practices,  re- 
search and  rehabilitation  affecting  strip 
mining,  a  siirvey  of  the  water  resources 
in  the  region,  the  establishment  of  local 
development  districts,  and  supplemental 
grants-in-aid  for  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams such  as  construction  of  airports, 
small  watersheds,  vocational  education 
centers,  sewage  facilities,  libraries,  and 
other  public  facilities. 

I  make  these  comments  on  the  concept 
of  this  program. 

First,  while  it  is  a  regional  program, 
it  is  a  program  of  national  importance. 
It  is  designed  to  bring,  in  time,  this  area 
toward  parity  with  other  more  developed 
areas  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  the  national  strength. 

Second,  it  is  not  primarily  a  job-creat- 
ing program.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide 
the  basic  requirements  I  have  outlined 
above — roads,  health  facilities,  land  im- 
provement, flood  protection,  and  water 
use — without  which  its  development  can- 
not proceed.  Their  provision  will  bring 
confidence  to  the  people  of  the  area,  in- 
duce great^ilocaj'  investment,  and  per- 
haps encoura^  investment  from  all 
around  our  country.  While  the  pro- 
grams included  in  the  bill  will  provide 
some  temporary  employment,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  secure  the  basic 
development  which  will  provide  better 
use  of  the  resources  of  the  region,  steady 
employment  for  its  people,  and  thus 
raising  the  living  standards  and  oppor- 
tunities of  all  who  live  there. 

Third,  it  is  not  exclusively  a  Federal 
program.  It  has  been  formulated  by  the 
States.  All  projects  must  be  initiated 
locally  or  by  the  States,  and  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  12-member  Com- 
mission upon  v»fhich  the  11  Governors  or 
their  delegates  sit.  A  substantial  finan- 
cial contribution  to  this  program  in  ad- 
dition to  the  leadership  of  local  individ- 
uals will  be  made  by  the  States  and  by  lo- 
cal governmental  bodies,  and  no  State 
can  secure  the  benefits  of  the  bill  if  it 
fails  to  maintain  its  expenditures  for  the 
programs  in  the  area  at  the  average  level 
of  its  expenditures  in  the  2  fiscal  years 
preceding  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

I  live  in  this  area,  and  know  it  well. 
Naturally  I  have  local  interest  in  its 
enactment,  but  I  am  sure  that  as  the 
Senate  considers  thfe  bill,  it  will  find, 
as  has  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
and  as  did  the  Senate  last  year,  that  this 
legislation  is  in  the  national  interest. 

Directing  particular  attention  to 
the  question  which  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  asked,  I  invite  the  Senator's 
attention  to  Part  C  on  page  35  of  the 
bill  under  "Maintenance  of  Effort."  Sec- 
tion 221  provides  in  part  as  follows: 

Sec.  221.  No  State  and  no  political  subdi- 
vision of  such  State  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 


ceive benefits  under  this  Act  unless  the  ag- 
gregate expenditures  of  State  funds,  exclu- 
sive of  Federal  funds,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
area  within  the  State  located  in  the  region 
are  maintained  at  a  level  which  does  not 
fall  below  the  average  level  of  such  expendi- 
tures for  its  last  two  full  fiscal  years  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  language  provides  that  should 
any  State  involved  reduce  its  expendi- 
tures for  programs  embodied  in  the  act, 
it  could  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  that  there  may  be 
no  misinterpretation,  I  am  asking  these 
questions  to  obtain  information.  Gen- 
erally I  favor  the  bill.  But  if  there  are 
Inconsistencies  or  inequities  in  it,  even 
though  my  State  would  benefit,  I  would 
not  wish  to  approve  them  because  such 
inequities  or  unjustified  benefits  which 
might  come  to  Ohio  would  subsequently 
have  to  go  to  other  States  in  order  to  cre- 
ate a  general  equilibrium  in  what  is  being 
attempted. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  I  under- 
stand the  constructive  approach  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  By  the  same  rea- 
soning, he  would  desire  the  benefits  that 
come  to  areas  in  Ohio  to  be  beneficial  to 
his  State  or  areas  within  his  State,  so 
that  the  strengthening  of  the  economic 
base  and  the  well-being  of  the  people  In 
his  State  might  contribute  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  economic  base  and 
well-being  of  all  people  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wonder  if  my  good 
friend  from  West  Virginia  would  point 
to  any  program  in  the  bill  that  could  not 
be  obtained  imder  existing  law  by  the 
States  which  would  benefit  through  the 
Appalachian  program. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  If  the  Senator  will 
turn  to  page  13  of  the  bill,  it  might  be 
helpful  as  we  continue  the  colloquy. 
Title  2  of  the  bill  has  to  do  with  special 
Appalachian  programs.  Part  A  covers 
the  new  programs.  Section  201 » a)  deals 
with  the  developmental  highway  system. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Do  we  not  now  have 
laws  on  the  statute  books  which  would 
permit  States  to  cooperate  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  building  highways 
wherever  the  department  of  highways 
of  a  State  might  designate? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  have  general 
highway  legislation,  through  which  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  cooper- 
ate in  constructing  primary  and  second- 
ary roads  and  the  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highway  System,  but  roads  constructed 
under  such  programs  are  undertaken  on 
the  criteria  of  traffic  counts.  We  are  now 
discussing  developmental  roads  and  local 
access  roads.  There  is  a  very  real  dif- 
ference. I  am  sure  that  while  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  might  not  agree  with 
what  we  are  attempting  to  do,  he  believes 
that  such  roads  would  fall  into  a  differ- 
ent category. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  whether  I  agree  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  advocating.  It  is  the  preference 
that  the  Senator  would  give  to  certain 
States  which  I  fear  might  establish  a 
precedent  for  other  regions. 

As  I  recall,  the  bill  was  first  suggested 
because  in  West  Virginia  and  other 
States  throughout  the  Nation,  automa- 
tion had  put  a  great  many  people  out  of 
work  and  abject  poverty  had  resulted. 
The  tax  base  of  the  areas  affected  was 
low.  Therefore,  the  local  people  could 
not  make  a  go  of  it. 

In  my  own  State,  in  the  northern  part 
of  Louisiana,  people  in  the  cotton  indus- 
try have  been  put  out  of  business.  I 
know  many  people  there  who  need  jobs 
as  badly  as  coal  miners  in  any  part  of 
West  Virginia  need  them.  In  my  judg- 
ment, those  people  would  be  as  much 
entitled  to  assistance  as  are  the  people 
the  Senator  is  ti-ying  to  help  in  his  State. 
Kentucky,  or  other  areas. 

I  again  ask  the  question:  Is  there  any 
program  proposed  in  the  bill  that  could 
not  be  obtained  by  the  respective  States 
through  an  expansion  of  existing  law? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  There  are  these 
programs 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Which  ones? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  have  named  one. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  access  roads? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes,  and  the  de- 
velopmental road  system. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  work  could  be 
undertaken  by  the  States.  It  is  now  done 
by  all  States. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  in- 
quired whether  these  programs  are 
not  covered  by  existing  law.  They  are 
not.  Any  program  embodied  in  the 
measure  before  the  Senate  could  be  un- 
dertaken by  any  State  if  it  had  the  money 
or  the  means  to  do  it.  We  would  place 
an  incentive — or,  if  the  Senator  desires, 
we  might  use  the  word  "preference"— 
at  a  ratio  which  is  not  embodied  in  other 
programs.  But  we  are  attempting  to 
establish  this  program  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic activity. 

As  to  the  point  of  people  needing  help, 
it  is  true  in  Louisiana ;  people  need  help 
also  in  Arkansas  and  other  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, and  Georgia.  I  am  now  talking 
about  the  cotton  farmers. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  I  know  what 
the  Senator  is  talking  about.  In  the  Ap- 
palachian region,  9  States  originally  and 
finally  11  States  have  come  together  to 
undertake  the  program  proposed. 
They  did  not  do  so  quickly.  They  did 
it  over  a  period  of  more  than  4  years. 
The  bill  that  we  have  presented  did  not 
originate  in  Washington,  D.C.  It  origi- 
nated with  the  Governors  of  the  States. 
Both  our  former  great  President,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  our  great  President,  Mr. 
Johnson,  brought  forward  the  machinery 
through  which  a  Federal-State  commis- 
sion could  work.  It  would  be  a  valid 
approach  if  two  or  more  contiguous 
States  proposed  a  program,  and  after 
consultation  with  the  Governors  the 
President  should  provide  an  authority  to 
accomplish  that  end.  The  approach  is 
envisioned  in  the  proposed  legislation 
which  was  presented  yesterday  by  the 


distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  PubUc  Works,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]. 

In  other  words,  if  a  case  can  be  made — 
and  I  believe  a  case  can  be  made  for 
certain  other  regions— I  think  we  have 
a  responsibility,  if  a  case  can  be  made, 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  problems  in 
these  areas. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege to  travel  through  various  parts  of 
West  Virginia.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
West  Virginia  has  areas  that  are  in  need 
of  assistance.  So  has  Kentucky.  But 
to  include  a  State  like  Virginia,  which 
is  one  of  the  richest  States  in  the  Na- 
tion  

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  do  not  bring  in 
the  whole  State. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  some  parts  of 
it  are  brought  in.  Virginia  is  well  able 
to  do  its  part.  Ohio  is  well  able  to  do 
its  part.  North  Carolina  can  do  its  part. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Governor  of 
Ohio,  not  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  has,  within  the  last  few  days, 
asked  that  four  counties  in  Ohio  be 
added.  This  was  not  done  at  Washing- 
ton; it  was  done  by  the  Governor  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Rhodes.  So  there  are  needs 
in  these  States  and  they  are  expressed 
by  the  Governors. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  do  they  not 
proceed  by  forming  compacts,  as  was 
demonstrated  yesterday  in  respect  to  the 
water  pollution  bill  ?  All  the  States  along 
the  Ohio  River  have  formed  compacts 
under  existing  laws.  They  are  working 
together;  they  are  coordinating  their  ef- 
forts. It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  same 
thing  could  be  done  in  this  instance, 
without  having  to  create  a  Federal  com- 
mission to  be  in  charge  of  this  operation. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  This  would  not  be 
a  Federal  commission;  It  would  be  a  re- 
gional commission  composed  of  the  Grov- 
emors  of  the  participating  States  and  a 
Federal  cochaiiman. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  it  would  be  fed- 
erally controlled. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  No;  It  would  not  be 
federally  controlled.  There  would  be  a 
partnership.  I  believe  that  expression 
could  be  supported.  It  Is  a  partnership 
among  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  construct  the  administrative 
machinery  and  provide  the  technical  as- 
sistance and  funds  to  meet  the  develop- 
mental needs  of  an  area  where  15  mil- 
lion persons  live. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  It  contemplated 
that  any  of  the  States  included  in  the 
regional  development  will  contribute  to 
one  another,  or  will  contributions  be 
made  entirely  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  respective  States  for  what- 
ever work  is  done  in  their  own  States? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  They  will  contribute 
one  to  another,  through  their  respective 
contiibutions  to  the  solution  of  regional 
problems. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  not  to  another 
State?  In  other  words,  the  whole  work 
will  be  done  and  coordinated  under  the 
supervision  of  the  commission? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  To  solve  the  inter- 
state problems. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  know;  but  does 
that  cover  everything  that  Is  to  be  done 
under  the  program?  It  even  covers  hos- 
pitals, does  It  not? 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.*  It  covers  the  multi- 
covmty  hospitals  and  the  diagnostic  and 
outpatient  clinics  as  well. 

I  do  not  wish  to  labor  this  point,  but 
there  is  one  county  in  this  r^ion  having 
a  population  of  12,000  persons.  There 
is  only  one  doctor  to  serve  them,  and  he 
is  a  general  practitioner,  84  years  of  age. 
Not  only  is  there  no  hospital  in  that 
county;  there  is  not  even  a  clinic.  The 
closest  one  is  55  miles  away.  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would 
want  to  join  to  help  the  development  in 
that  area  of  adequate  health  facilities. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  that  were  the  only 
area  in  the  country  so  affected,  I  should 
say  yes;  but  many  other  areas  are  sim- 
ilarly situated.  A  bill  has  already  been 
passed  by  the  Senate  to  provide  loans  to 
doctors  and  dentists  who  will  agree  to 
serve  in  certain  areas. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  For  those  who  have 
received  Federal  aid  in  their  education. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 
That  program  is  intended  to  meet  the 
problems  about  which  the  Senator  is  now 
talking.  That  is  one  way  to  accomplish 
the  purpose. 

As  I  said,  I  have  read  the  bill  very 
carefully  two  or  three  times.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  program  that  the  Commis- 
sion could  put  into  effect  in  cooperation 
with  the  States  that  could  not  be  done 
today  imder  existing  law. 

Preference  is  being  shown  in  this  bill 
because  there  has  been  quite  a  large 
amount  of  unemployment  due  to  automa- 
tion in  the  mines.  That  was  the  genesis 
of  the  problem,  as  I  remember,  2  or  3 
years  ago.  There  is  much  unemploy- 
ment there;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
Congress  has  provided  special  programs 
for  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Just  as  Congress 
has  provided  them  for  Louisiana  and  for 
areas  of  the  West  and  Far  West. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Certainly.  But  the 
Appalachian  area  has  programs  in  ex- 
istence now;  why  are  they  not  used,  and 
expanded  as  necessary? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  They  are  being 
used. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  is  here  pro- 
posed is  supplemental  to  what  already 
exists.   That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct.  If 
a  disaster  occurs  in  Louisiana,  Congress 
steps  forward  and  meets  that  problem. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Is  it  any  less  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress  to  step  forward 
and  to  meet  a  problem  that  has  been 
chronic  over  long  years?  If  Congress  is 
to  provide  relief  quickly  in  the  case  of 
disasters  resulting  from  hurricanes,  tor- 
nadoes, or  floods,  has  it  not  a  responsibil- 
ity to  take  care  of  a  problem  that  has 
been  growing? 

My  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana is  that  automation  was  not  the 
genesis  oTthis  problem.  Appalachia  has 
been  recognized — I  hesitate  to  say  it,  but 
it  is  true — as  a  problem  region  since 
Congress  began  to  consider  the  matter  in 
1933. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  caused  the 
condition?  I  wish  the  Senator  would 
tell  us. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Isolation  is  one 
cause.    There  is  a  lack  of  roads  and  a 
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lack  of  highways,  which  is  what  we  are 
attempting  to  overcome  by  this  legis- 
lation. That  would  certainly  be  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  legislation.  The 
dieselization  of  our  railroads  and  con- 
sequent loss  of  a  large  part  of  our  coal 
market  was  another.  Foreign  competi- 
tion with  our  ceramics  and  glass  indus- 
tiT  is  another  cause. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  question  asked  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  He  called  at- 
tention, at  the  outset  of  his  remarks,  to 
the  road  program  which  the  bill  em- 
phasizes. It  is  correct  that  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  money  which  would  be  au- 
thorized under  the  bill  would  go  to  the 
construction  of  roads.  As  the  Senator 
will  remember.  $840  million  is  authorized 
as  the  Federal  Government's  part  for  the 
network  of  roads  to  be  constructed  in 
the  11-State  area.  A  minimum  of  S360 
million  would  be  provided  by  the  States, 
if  the  limit  of  70  percent  of  the  funds 
allowed  by  the  bill  is  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government,  with  the  remaining 
30  percent  provided  by  the  States.  So 
that  does-  change  the  ratio  from  the  SO- 
SO  proportion  followed  in  the  regular 
Federal  highway  program. 

I  should  like  to  tell  the  Senator  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  rationale  of  the  pro- 
posal. As  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  said,  this  area  of  11  States  is 
marked,  so  far  as  road  construction  is 
concerned,  by  some  problems  and  diffi- 
culties. I  do  not  say  that  the  same  diffi- 
culties might  not  obtain  in  certain  other 
regions  of  the  United  States,  but  I  would 
say  that  the  problems  are  peculiar  to 
this  11-State  area.  First,  I  should  like 
to  tell  the  Senator  what  the  problems 
are. 

The  first  is  isolation,  which  has  con- 
tinued since  almost  the  beginning  of  the 
Republic.  These  areas  have  been  iso- 
lated from  the  main  channels  of  com- 
merce and  even  of  travel,  because  the 
mountains,  while  they  are  not  the  high- 
est in  this  land,  are  made  up  of  precipi- 
tous hills,  narrow  valleys,  and  rapid 
streams  rurming  through  them.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  rough  terrain,  these  condi- 
tions make  necessary  the  construction  of 
innumerable  bridges  at  high  cost.  So  we 
have  a  situation  in  which  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  the  average  mile  of  Federal- 
aid  highway,  under  the  50-50  proportion, 
which  requires  the  States  to  contribute 
half,  is  double  the  cost  in  such  great 
States  as  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Indiana, 
and  parts  of  Ohio. 

When  we  have  our  biennial  bill,  the 
Senator,  who  is  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems from  his  distinguished  service  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  who  has  been  very  help- 
ful, knows  that  money  is  made  available 
to  all  of  the  States  and  is  then  appor- 
tioned to  the  States  on  certain  criteria. 
When  the  money  is  made  available  to  the 
State,  the  State  highway  commission 
makes  its  decision  as  to  the  distribution 
of  that  money  in  a  particular  State. 

If  I  remember  correctly — the  State  of 
Kentucky  is  receiving  over  $16  million 
this  year  under  the  Federal  aid  highway 


program.  This  money,  of  course,  does 
not  include  intei'state  highway  program 
funds,  but  it  is  to  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  its  primary  and  secondary 
roads,  and  it  is  to  be  used  on  a  50-50 
basis.  In  that  situation,  the  State  would 
have  to  supply  an  additional  $15  million. 
If  the  State  would  take  all  of  its  money 
which  is  authorized  to  be  expended  for 
this  purpose  and  spends  it  in  this  rough 
section  of  the  State,  there  would  be  noth- 
ing left  for  the  rest  of  the  State,  or  very 
little  at  best. 

If  the  State  Commission  distributes 
the  money  evenly  over  the  State,  as  most 
State  highway  departments  try  to  do, 
the  mileage  of  roads  which  can  be  built 
in  the  mountainous,  inaccessible  areas  is 
very  small.  This  has  been  true  through- 
out the  years,  and  even  with  eflforts  to 
distribute  construction  money  fairly  and 
proportionately,  the  roads  in  the  flat 
parts  of  my  State  have  increased  in  mile- 
age and  quality,  while  up  in  the  moun- 
tainous areas,  very  few  miles  of  road 
have  been  constructed.  That  situation 
continues  to  contribute  to  the  isolation 
and  poverty  of  that  area. 

Long  ago,  I  served,  as  county  judge, 
and  as  the  head  of  the  governing  body 
of  the  county,  was  charged  with  some  re- 
sponsibility for  the  road  building  pro- 
grams. Although  the  responsibility  was 
much  different  from  the  heavy  burdens 
faced  by  Governors,  I  learned  something 
about  the  cost  of  building  roads,  and  the 
necessity  for  and  utility  of  these  roads. 

I  think  no  one  would  disagree  on  the 
proposition  that  there  is  very  little 
chance  for  the  development  of  any  area 
unless  there  are  means  of  communica- 
tion. The  building  of  roads  is  an  essen- 
tial requisite  for  the  development  of  an 
area,  and  for  the  raising  of  the  living 
standards  of  those  people. 

Perhaps  years  ago  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  could  have  developed  different 
criteria  for  the  distribution  of  its  funds 
throughout  the  State.  I  have  suggested 
several  times  that  perhaps  those  criteria 
should  be  based  upon  the  average  cost  in 
each  State  of  building  a  mile  of  road.  In 
that  way  they  would  equalize  the  road 
building  construction  throughout  the 
States. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  would  not  agree  to 
that.  It  would  mean  a  reduction  in  the 
proportionate  amount  that  their  States 
would  receive  each  year.  But  I  think  this 
approach  would  be  fair,  and  it  would  help 
end  the  inaccessibility  of  particular  sec- 
tions of  these  States,  and  so  contribute 
to  the  overall  national  interest  by  im- 
proving the  economy  and  the  living  con- 
ditions. 

The  only  way  in  which  we  can  ap- 
proach this  problem  is  to  provide  that  a 
larger  Federal  share,  70  percent,  be  made 
available  for  a  reasonable  time,  as  the 
5  years  proposed,  to  this  area.  It  would 
give  time  in  this  area  to  catch  up  on 
road  construction  with  the  other  areas  of 
the  11  States  and  with  the  other  States 
of  the  Union.  Because  of  these  practical 
and  natural  problems,  connected  with 
road  construction,  I  believe  the  proposal 
is  essentially  fair.  I  have  served  with  the 
Senator    on    committees.    I    know    his 


broad  knowledge  of  these  measures  con- 
cerning public  works.  I  believe  it  is  es- 
sential and  fair  to  have  this  provision 
contained  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  an  important  question  that 
has  been  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana  in  stating  that  conditions  are  cer- 
tainly different  under  the  programs  that 
are  now  in  operation.  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee considered  this  question  very 
carefully. 

The  testimony  shows  that  this  area 
needs  certain  extra  assistance.  Various 
programs  have  been  in  operation 
throughout  the  countiy.  But,  despite 
the  existence  of  the  programs,  despite  the 
use  of  the  programs  in  the  Appalachian 
area,  the  use  of  the  programs  is  stUl  in- 
sufficient. As  has  been  stated  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  this  is  a  long-stand- 
ing area  of  depression.  This  additional 
information  is  needed.  That  is  the  rea- 
son that  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
made  this  recommendation. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comment  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

This  area  of  the  country  must  catch 
up  with  the  counti-y  as  a  whole.  This  is 
not  a  program,  except  for  5  years  as  it 
relates  to  highways,  and  2  years  as  to 
otlier  programs.  We  must  continue  to 
emphasize  that. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  my  questions  will  be  to  get 
into  the  Record  a  comparison  of  what 
the  present  percentage  of  contributions 
is  under  the  various  programs  in  the  Na- 
tion generally  and  what  the  contribution 
will  be  in  the  Appalachian  program. 

Is  my  understanding  correct  that  gen- 
erally throughout  the  country  in  the 
building  of  highways  such  as  are  con- 
templated here,  the  matching  basis  is 
50  percent  contributed  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  50  percent  by  the  State 
government? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  under 
this  bill,  in  the  Appalachian  region,  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  allowed 
to  contribute  up  to  70  percent,  with  the 
State  government  putting  up  30  percent? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  with 
regard  to  the  program  of  rehabilitating 
the  land,  which  we  discussed  a  moment 
ago,  the  Great  Plains  program  envisions 
rebuilding  the  land.  It  is  especially 
adopted  to  cover  the  States  of  the  Great 
Plains,  west  of  the  Mississippi? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  is  my 
understanding  correct  that,  with  respect 
to  those  States,  the  Federal  Government 
puts  up  50  percent  and  the  States  50 
percent? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect as  to  the  ratio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  with 
regard  to  Appalachia,  for  example,  and 
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that  general  type  of  program,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  wiU  put  up  not  to  ex- 
ceed 80  percent,  with  the  State  govern- 
ments putting  up  20  percent? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in 
the  Great  Plains,  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  standards  from  those  which  would 
be  applied  to  the  Appalachian  region.  In 
the  Great  Plains  area,  there  is  no  acreage 
limitation.  In  the  Appalachian  region, 
the  farmer  who  puts  up  20  percent  would 
receive  80  percent  Federal  grants  for  im- 
proving not  more  than  50  acres.  I  think 
it  is  important  to  point  that  out. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  third 
program  concerns  the  hospital  service. 
I  do  not  recall  what  contribution  is  made 
under  the  Hill -Burton  Act  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  related  to  the  money 
that  the  local  people  must  put  up  in 
building  a  hospital  under  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton Act. 

Ml-.  RANDOLPH.    Fifty-fifty. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  There  could 
be  a  75-perccnt  contribution  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Under  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton Act? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton Act. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  correct. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    It  can  go  that  high. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  not  referring  primarily  to  hospitals 
in  this  bill,  but  to  clinics  and  regional 
diagnostic  and  treatment  centers. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  percentage  of  contribution  in  the 
building  of  health  centers  and  hospitals? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Up  to  80  percent  in 
the  case  of  clinics  and  diagnostic  centers. 
We  feel  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
building  of  a  large  hospital. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
assume  that  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act, 
unless  it  is  indicated  to  the  contrary, 
the  proportionate  contribution  is  up  to 
75  percent  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  25  percent  by  the  local  government, 
but  that  can  vary. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.   Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  under  this  pro- 
gram, it  will  be  80  percent  as  against  20 
percent. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.   Up  to  80  percent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  According  to  my  rec- 
ollection, there  is  no  other  program  in 
which  there  is  a  matching  basis  for 
capital  improvements.  I  refer  to  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  and  timber.  I 
know  those  items  are  in  the  bill.  There 
is  an  item  for  sewage  treatment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  item  for 
sewage  treatment? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Six  million  dollars 
for  sewage  treatment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  on  what  basis  is 
the  participation?  Is  it  a  100-percent 
program? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  could  go,  as  in 
the  other  instances,  up  to  80  percent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Under  the  community 
facilities  program,  is  the  staff  assistant 
able  to  inform  us  what  the  percentage 
is  in  that  program,  which  is  separate  and 
apart  from  this  program?     A  separate 


law  provides  money  for  sewage  disposal 
construction  and  for  water  services. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  The  community  fa- 
cilities program  is  not  a  grant  program ; 
that  is  a  loan  program. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  we  have  no  other 
program  making  grants  for  such  con- 
struction? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  have  other  con- 
struction programs  under  section  214. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  I  fear  is  that, 
in  spite  of  the  argiunent  being  made  to- 
day that  this  is  a  unique  situation,  which 
cannot  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try, and  therefore  it  must  be  dealt  with 
uniquely,  that  argument  will  be  rejected 
on  the  Senate  floor,  probably  this  week, 
but  certainly  later,  when  the  Ozark 
Mountain  proposal  will  be  made  and  the 
Mesabi  Range  proposal  will  be  made.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson]  already  has  proposals  for 
unique  treatment  of  six  regions.  How 
are  we  going  to  take  care  of  those  argu- 
ments? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  recall  that  I  said 
on  September  25,  1964,  that  if  there  were 
a  need  which  could  be  documented  for 
a  region  which  had,  let  us  assume,  two  or 
more  contiguous  States,  if  there  was  a 
common  denominator — and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  and  I  know 
there  is  a  common  denominator  in  this 
11-State  region— such  proposal  should 
be  considered.  These  are  investments — 
and  I  use  the  word  advisedly— which  we 
place  into  a  region — not  welfare  expend- 
itui-es  merely  to  sustain  or  perpetuate 
existing  conditions.  We  are  not  dealing 
with  that  type  of  program.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  the  natural  resources  of  an 
area,  in  an  endeavor  to  strengthen  the 
economy  of  the  area,  so  that  it  can  be- 
come prosperous  and  contribute  not  only 
to  the  local  tax  base  but  to  the  tax  base 
of  the  Nation.  All  the  programs  which 
have  been  set  forth  in  this  legislation 
have  been  designed  for  that  purpose,  and 
that  purpose  alone. 

I  said  last  year  that  when  the  repre- 
sentatives of  an  area  could  make  a  case 
and  document  it  as  to  its  need,  it  was  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  consider 
that  matter.    I  repeat  it  today. 

I  would  not  foreclose  any  of  the  four  or 
five  areas  mentioned  by  the  Senator, 
with  respect  to  other  Senators  demon- 
strating the  need  for  regional  develop- 
ment programs  for  their  respective  areas. 
I  would  not  foreclose  them  from  that  op- 
portunity. I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  would  want  to  foreclose  the 
opportunity  of  those  persons  to  make  a 
case. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  answers  he  has  given.  I  inter- 
rupted him  just  as  he  was  about  to  con- 
clude on  land  stabilization  and  was  about 
to  go  into  timber  development. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  I  wish  to 
address  myself  to  the  criticisms  of  the 
provisions  with  which  the  Senator  con- 
cerned himself  day  before  yesterday. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  goes  into  that  matter, 
will  he  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    A  while  ago  I  dis- 
cussed with  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia the  power  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 


gional Commission.  I  notice  on  page  3 
of  the  bill  that  the  Commission  shall 
require  the  affirmative  vote  of  the  Fed- 
eral Chairman  and  a  majority  of  the 
State  representatives.  Suppose  a  ma- 
jority of  the  States  favor  a  proposal  and 
the  Federal  Chairman  does  not.  What 
will  happen? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  affirmative 
vote  of  the  Federal  Cochairman  is  re- 
quired for  a  Commission  recommenda- 
tion. If  the  Federal  Government  puts 
up  the  portions  of  money  which  we  have 
discussed — 70  percent  in  roads  and  80 
percent  in  the  other  categories — it  is  a 
fiscal  responsibility  which  we  would  re- 
quire the  Federal  Government  to  exer- 
cise. But  I  return  to  what  I  said  pre- 
viously, that  it  is  a  partnership  agree- 
ment; and  the  majority  of  the  States 
participating  need  not  encounter  that 
difficulty. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  point  is  that 
this  Commission  would  be  moi'e  or  less 
dominated  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  so  dominated,  because  there 
would  be  11  States  represented  through 
their  Governors,  with  only  one  repre- 
sentative of  the  Federal  Government.  1 
cannot  believe  it  would  be  controlled  by 
the  Federal  Government.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  would  be  true. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  under  the  pro- 
posed act,  as  I  understand,  if  the  States 
were  to  be  unanimous  in  a  proposal  and 
the  Federal  representative  said,  "No," 
the  answer  would  be  "No."  If  that  is  not 
Federal  control,  I  do  not  know  what  is. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  do  not  beUeve 
that  the  former  Commission,  the  Presi- 
dent's Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion has  been  federally  controlled.  I  do 
not  think  it  can  be  said  that  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  Jr.,  has  controlled  or  domi- 
nated the  actions  which  have  been  taken 
by  the  Governors  of  the  respective  States 
or  their  representatives. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  is  a  departure 
from  the  way  it  has  been  done.  The  law 
provides  for  the  States  getting  together 
and  forming  a  compact  to  coordinate 
then*    efforts    in    certain    fields;     but 

here 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  States  have 
asked  for  that  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand.  We 
are  proposing  the  formation  of  a  new 
commission  for  the  purpose  of  coordi- 
nating the  functions  of  the  States  m 
a  certain  region.  Personally,  I  think 
it  would  be  better  to  leave  it  under  the 
States  rather  than  to  let  it  be  domi- 
nated by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  are  in  a  chang- 
ing world.  I  know  it  is  easy  to  say  that. 
I  doubt  that  we  can  straitjacket  our- 
selves in  the  pattern  of  yesterday  and 
say  that  those  methods  are  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  the  problems  of  today  or 
tomorrow. 

I  will  mention  to  my  cherished  friend 
from  Louisiana  that  I  remember  my 
grandfather  saying  to  me,  "Jennings, 
there  are  two  sides  to  a  question."  I, 
frankly,  cannot  say  that  to  my  son. 
There  are  more  than  two  sides  to  a 
question.  There  are  two  sides,  it  is  true, 
but  there  are  many,  many  more  than  two 
sides  in  addition.    These  are  problems 
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that  have  developed  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  and  we  must  try  to  meet  them, 
as  well  as  the  problems  generated  by  a 
new  technology.  Their  solutions  re- 
quire greater  resources  than  are  avail- 
able to  a  mere  compact  among  the 
States — though  such  a  compact  might 
well  arise  after  this  act  terminates  in 
1971; 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  Senator  trying 
to  say  that  60  years  ago  I  was  much 
smarter  than  I  am  now,  that  I  then  knew 
all  things,  and  I  do  not  know  them  now? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Of  course,  we  have 
always  stated  that  the  sophomore  in  col- 
lege has  all  the  answers,  but  the  senior 
receives  his  degree,  and  he  wonders. 

Let  me  say  that  I  do  not  appear  here 
as  an  expert.  I  am  a  student  of  this 
subject,  and  that  is  all.  Sometimes  I 
think  that  an  expert  is  a  man  who  is 
seldom  right,  but  never  in  doubt.  I 
sometimes  have  doubts.  Yet  I  feel  that 
we  are  on  the  positive  side.  That  is 
why  I  promised  to  make  this  proposed 
legislation  as  effective  as  I  can.  And 
I  commend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  his  efforts  in  this  respect  also. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Montoya  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
address  myself  to  two  criticisms  of  the 
provision  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  is  interested.  On 
the  day  before  yesterday,  he  referred  to 
the  measure  as  one  which  would — and 
I  quote  his  language : 

Give  to  each  farmer  in  Appalachia  $500 
to  increase  cattle  population. 

I  wish  the  Senator  from  Ohio  were  in 
the  Chamber  at  this  moment  so  that 
he  will  not  misunderstand,  but  that 
statement  is  not  correct.  That  interpre- 
tation is  not  a  valid  one. 

The  program  would  not  do  what  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  stated.  I  believe 
that  if  he  has  studied  the  bill — and  he 
has  studied  it,  because  he  is  always  care- 
ful in  the  consideration  of  proposed  legis- 
lation, but  if  he  has  read  the  committee 
report — and  I  am  sure  that  he  has  looked 
at  it — there  is  no  justification  whatso- 
ever for  the  interpretation  which  he  has 
placed  upon  this  section  and  the  language 
which  I  have  just  quoted. 

Section  203  in  the  proposed  legislation 
would  provide  grant  assistance,  up  to 
80  percent  of  the  cost,  for  improving  50 
acres.  As  I  previously  stated,  in  the 
Great  Plains  area  there  is  no  limitation 
on  acreage,  in  accordance  with  a  sched- 
ule to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  individual 
farmer  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. 

Such  a  program  would  include  the 
planting  of  grass  as  well  as  the  planting 
of  trees,  the  building  of  ponds  to  con- 
tain necessary  water,  and  the  terracing 
of  stripped  areas  where  we  can  bring  into 
being  strip  crops,  and  also  maintain,  at 
least  in  degree,  what  I  call  a  cropland 
treatment  for  watershed  development  in 
these  areas  of  the  United  States. 

The  second  argument,  or  principal 
contention,  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
against  section  20?  is  based  on  the  recent 
cuts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  connection  with  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 


This  argument  attacks  the  expenditure 
of  funds  in  Appalachia  when  programs 
were  cut  last  year.  I  reply  that  I  de- 
plore the  budget  cuts  in  soil  conservation 
programs.  I  join  other  Senators  and  I 
am  pledged  to  them  to  restore  these  cuts 
in  the  Soil  ConseiTation  Service. 

But  as  I  see  it,  this  argument  does  not 
justify  the  elimination  of  a  program 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  many 
years,  and  not  merely  a  few  years — in  the 
Appalachian  region  because  of  our  ac- 
cumulation of  neglect  and  the  difflcult 
topography.  This  is  a  common  denomi- 
nator which  courses  from  upper  Penn- 
sylvania down  through  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama. If  such  logic  as  my  dear  friend 
from  Ohio  has  expressed  were  to  be  ap- 
plied to  this  entire  bill — and  he  has  said 
that  he  hopes  to  support  the  bill,  or  at 
least  he  says  he  hopes  he  can  support 
the  bill — we  would  eliminate  a  program 
on  which  the  Senate  in  the  previous  year 
placed  its  imprint  afiBrmatively  by  a  vote 
of  more  than  3!4  to  1. 

The  third  charge  which  has  been  made 
against  the  pending  measure,  as  I  have 
listened,  and  as  I  have  read,  has  to  do 
with  the  measure  which  had  its  concept 
in  part  in  a  real  attempt  to  do  away  with 
the  acidity  which  is  coming  from  the 
mines  partly  now  in  operation,  and  more 
generally,  those  which  are  now  aban- 
doned. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  two 
Senators  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott 
and  Mr.  Clark] — I  presented  it  in  the 
committee — would  broaden  the  author- 
ity included  in  the  legislation  of  the  pre- 
vious year  in  section  205,  to  allow  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  grants 
to  the  States  of  not  more  than  75  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  restoring  and  re- 
habilitating the  strip-mined  lands. 

Approximately  75  percent  of  this 
land — some  200,000  acres — is  what  we 
can  call  abandoned  land.  It  is  land  from 
which  the  strip  mining  operator  has  de- 
parted. He  has  moved  on  to  another 
location.  He  no  longer  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  land  which  he  was  mining. 

I  am  aware  of  the  objections  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio — he  has  expressed 
them  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  also 
to  me  in  conversation — to  the  provisions 
which  would  come  into  being  with  an 
action  program. 

I  feel  that  the  veiy  real  needs  in 
Appalachia — not  only  national  needs, 
but  also  those  in  Appalachia — are  going 
to  be  intensified. 

Thus,  when  we  think  of  restoration — 
the  action  program  in  connection  with 
these  lands — this  restoration  would  come 
about  as  our  studies  determined  that 
there  were  reasons  why  certain  sections 
of  land  should  be  rehabilitated. 

In  other  words,  when  we  have  the 
interim  reports,  we  would  recommend 
that  work  be  done  for  certain  specific 
areas. 

Since  50  percent  of  the  surface  bitu- 
minous coal  mined  in  the  United  States 
is  in  8  of  the  11  Appalachian  States,  I 
believe  that  the  $15  million  authorized 
is  a  realistic  and  conservative  figure.  In 
8  of  the  11  Appalachian  States,  or  paints 
of  those  States,  50  percent  of  all  the 
surface-mined  bittuminous  coal  in  the 
country  is  located. 


Mr.  ET  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  am  glad  to  yield 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator  teli 
us  how  the  $15  million  will  be  used? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,    The  $15  million' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Ml'.  RANDOLPH.  It  would  be  used 
over  a  2-year  period.  The  language  of 
the  amendment  calls  for  land  reclama- 
tion and  rehabilitation.  The  treatment 
of  those  areas  would  be  for  the  improve- 
ment of  watersheds,  for  recreational 
areas,  perhaps  for  industrial  parks  as 
well  as  other  uses.  The  details  will  be 
established  by  the  respective  States  and 
development  districts. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  said 
that  there  were  200,000  acres  in  eight 
States, 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct,  ap- 
proximately 200,000  acres,  of  which 
about  75  percent  are  so-called  aban- 
doned lands. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  that  in  West  Vir- 
ginia or  in  the  entire  region? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.   In  the  entire  region. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  this  land  owned 
by  individuals  or  corporations,  or  does 
any  of  it  belong  to  the  States? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  is  owned  by  in- 
dividuals, small  owners  who  have  leased 
their  mineral  rights;  some  of  it  is  owned 
by  State  and  local  governments,  some  by 
corporations;  some  of  it  is  located  on  the 
national  forests,  and  much  of  it  is  in  a 
tax  delinquent  status. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  other  words,  the 
program  would  envision  an  agreement 
between  the  owners  of  the  land,  if  they 
chose  to  enter  into  one,  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  work  would  be  done  in  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course,  I  am  glad 
that  the  Senator  has  brought  that  point 
up,  because  all  these  programs  would  be 
carried  out  under  the  supei'Vision  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  high- 
way department,  or  HEW.  That  is  what 
made  me  say  a  while  ago  that  the  Com- 
mission, although  not  composed  of  a 
majority  of  Federal  ofiBcials,  would  be 
dominated  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  understand  the 
contention  of  the  Senator;  I  do  not  share 
his  concern.  I  know  of  no  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  follows  with  greater  in- 
terest legislation  of  all  types,  than  does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  come  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  where  he 
has  been  of  great  understanding,  help, 
and  leadership  in  our  flood  control  proj- 
ects in  West  Virginia,  as  well  as  in  other 
States.  I  appreciate  that  action.  But 
to  reply  to  the  Senator's  contention  that 
this  program  will  be  federally  domi- 
nated, I  point  out  that  every  project 
must  be  sustained  by  the  appropriate 
State  member  of  the  Commission.    I  be- 
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lieve  the   record   should  indicate   that 

^^pinally,  Mr.  President,  I  call  attention 
to  the  criticisms  which  have  been  made 
against  the  pending  measure,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would,  presumably,  give 
preferential  treatment  to  the  Appa- 
lachian region.  We  have  discussed  this 
aspect  in  colloquies  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  I  feel  constrained  to  say  that  S. 
3  does  not  give  preferential  treatment  to 
the  Appalachian  region. 

I  think  it  is  necessary  treatment.  It 
is  an  all-out  effort  to  meet  the  problems 
which  have  accumulated  over  the  years 
of  economic  plight  and  neglect. 

As  the  committee  report  has  pointed 
out,  the  Appalachian  area  has  8.5  per- 
cent of  our  population,  but  is  receiving 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  expenditures 
of  the  Federal  Government,  exclusive  of 
trust  funds. 

Therefore  the  preferential  treatment 
argument  is  not  a  bona  fide  argument 
against  the  bill. 

I  come  now  to  S.  812,  which  was  intro- 
duced yesterday  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI.  It  now  has 
18  cosponsors  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  regional  commissions  in 
other  areas  of  the  country.  Although 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  is  not  in  the 
Chamber,  I  believe  the  authorization 
figure  is  $20  million,  for  planning.  The 
bill  is  at  the  desk  and  will  remain  there 
for  6  days.  It  was  introduced  yesterday, 
and  unanimous  consent  was  given  for  it 
to  lie  at  the  desk  for  7  days. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart]  that  hearings  will  be  con- 
ducted expeditiously,  so  that  other 
regions  of  the  countiy  may  have  their 
Senators  appear  before  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  In  that  way  they  will  have 
an  opportunity  and  responsibility — 
which  I  know  they  will  assume — of 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee the  needs  of  the  States  which  they 
represent. 

Mr.  President,  4n  conclusion  I  wish  to 
say  that  if  S.  3  becomes  law,  as  I  believe 
it  will,  15  million  persons  will  receive 
new  hope  in  the  United  States.  These 
15  million  persons  have  been  assured 
that  the  Congress  is  not  only  intent  on 
helping  an  11 -State  region,  but  that  the 
Congress,  through  the  sponsorship  of  35 
Senators,  both  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can, will  enact  a  measure  to  assist  an 
area  which  has  lagged  behind  all  the 
other  sections  of  the  country  in  the  gen- 
eral level  and  forward  thrust  of  pros- 
perity. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  deepest  respect  for  my  colleagues 
from  the  area  of  Appalachia,  and  for 
that  reason  It  is  with  some  reluctance 
that  I  speak  out  against  S.  3,  the  Appa- 
lachia bUl.  I  hold  them  all  in  the  high- 
est regard,  and  It  is  my  pleasure  to  serve 
on  conamittee  with  some  of  them. 

But  my  conviction  that  the  bill  repre- 
sents a  far-reaching  and  dangerous 
precedent,  one  which  will  open  the  flood- 
gates   for    countless    segments   of   the 


United  States  to  come  in— region  after 
region,  or  six  at  a  time,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested already  here — and  ask  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  additional  and  spe- 
cial Federal  aid,  leaves  me  no  choice  but 
to  make  these  few  remarks. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  spell  out  in  de- 
tail the  predictable  sequence  if  this  bill 
is  passed.  One  after  another  we  will 
have  other  area^  presenting  similar 
plans,  and  votes  may  be  cast  with  a  con- 
scious regard  for  the  need  for  mutual 
support  of  these  programs.  There  will 
be  no  stopping  the  procession  of  pro- 
grams of  more  or  less  value.  The  bulk  of 
the  country,  I  expect,  will  eventually  be 
involved  in  one  regional  plan  or  another. 
These  plans  might  well  operate  at  cross 
purposes  as  they  seek  to  develop  one  re- 
gion in  competition  with  another.  In 
considering  Appalachia  we  simply  have 
not  looked  far  enough  ahead  to  what  its 
passage  could  mean  to  the  covmtry. 

In  expressing  this  opposition  to  S.  3 
I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood  on 
two  points. 

First,  my  position  is  taken  without 
passing  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
situation  in  Appalachia  or  the  situation 
in  any  other  region  of  the  United  States 
which  may  be  interested  in  additional 
and  special  Federal  economic  aid.  I 
have  a  deep  sympathy  for  the  problems 
of  Appalachia  and  of  all  other  xmder- 
developed  areas  of  this  country. 

Second,  I  support  the  regional  concept 
for  attacking  problems — and  realize  that 
this  is  a  good  and  sound  approach — be- 
yond the  scope  or  control  of  a  single 
State.  The  Delaware  River  Basin  com- 
pact, which  I  supported  and  worked  for 
years  ago,  is  an  example  of  a  group  of 
States  banding  together  to  meet  a  com- 
mon problem,  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  Federal  Government,  I  might  add. 

With  these  points  emphasized,  my  op- 
position to  the  present  bill,  and  similar 
bills  which  may  follow,  is  based  on  the 
lack  of  an  effective  "needs  test,"  as  well 
as  a  conviction  that  there  is  a  better 
alternative  to  meeting  regional  prob- 
lems, an  alternative  which  would  be  of 
greater  long-range  benefit  to  the  States 
and  to  the  Federal  Goverrunent  as  well. 
This  needs  test  could  be  met  by  States 
forming  regional  compacts.  As  legal  en- 
tities they  could  pool  common  resources 
to  meet  common  problems.  After  a 
regional  compact  of  States  had  planned 
together,  and  worked  together  on  a  de- 
velopment program,  it  would  then  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  region  to  come  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  supplementary 
assistance  if  the  resources  of  the  region 
still  fell  short  of  what  was  needed  to  de- 
velop the  region  economically. 

If  this  procedure,  or  something  similar 
to  it  is  not  followed,  there  will  be  a  gush- 
ing of  Federal  funds  with  only  minimal 
restraints. 

Passage  of  the  Appalachia  bill,  along 
with  the  buildup  of  other  areas  poised  to 
apply  for  similar  additional  and  special 
Federal  aid,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
bound  to  create  the  biggest  long-rolling 
opportunity  ever  conceived.  Easy  Fed- 
eral money  would  be  within  the  reach  of 
region  after  region. 

I  say  this  with  no  thought  of  disparag- 
ing the  judgment  of  my  colleagues,  but  I 


think  they  will  agree  with  mp  that  my 
comment  is  only  an  expression  of  ob- 
vious political  fact. 
My  position  comes  down  to  this. 
Do  the  Grovernors  and  legislatures  of 
the  States  concerned  need  assistance 
acutely  enough  to  organize  into  com- 
pacts and  thus  show  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  help  is  being  asked  only  after 
the  region's  resources  have  been  utilized 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  in  meeting 
the  region's  needs? 

If  the  regions  do  not  want  to  exert 
themselves  to  this  extent  to  pool  their 
own  resources  for  their  own  benefit.  It 
would  seem  that  they  do  not  have  reason- 
able grounds  for  asking  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  additional  and  special  eco- 
nomic aid. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  on  his  attendance  at  the 
committee  hearings  on  the  proposed 
legislation.  I  know  that  his  individual 
views  filed  with  the  majority  report  re- 
flect his  considered  judgment  on  the 
question. 

I  hesitate  to  say  what  I  shall  now  say. 
I  thought  to  make  the  statement  last 
autumn.  In  remarking  about  certain 
States — and  I  know  he  was  thinking  of 
West  Virginia — the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware said  that  they  receive  more  money 
from  the  Federal  Government  than  they 
pay  into  the  Federal  Government.  He 
will  recall  his  remarks  in  that  instance. 
I  remind  him  that  the  wealth  which  is 
drawn  out  of  West  Virginia  contributes 
to  the  wealth  of  corporations  doing  busi- 
ness in  West  Virginia  but  which  have 
their  corporate  bodies  in  the  State  of 
Delaware.  Delaware  looks  good  with 
the  tax  returns  of  coi-porations  incorpo- 
rated in  Delaware.  But  the  money 
earned  by  those  corporations  was  made 
in  West  Virginia.  Yet  often  the  credit 
comes  to  the  corporation  incorporated  in 
another  jurisdiction. 

I  must  make  that  statement  in  de- 
fense of  States  like  West  Virginia,  which 
contribute  their  wealth  to  the  Nation; 
and  yet  sometimes  we  forget  that  those 
States  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  tax 
returns  of  corporate  bodies  which  refiect 
the  profit  which  has  come  from  the  re- 
soiu"ces — timber,  coal,  oil,  gas,  and  so 
forth — in  a  State  like  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  wish  to  speak  for 
one  further  moment,  then  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield. 

The  Senator  spoke  about  the  Gover- 
nors and  the  possibility  of  compacts 
between  the  States.  I  remember  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  asked  Gov- 
ernor Scranton  the  following  question: 
You  have  no  reservations  In  your  mind  as 
a  Governor  that  this  is  superimposing  the 
national  concept  on  our  Federal -State 
concept? 

Grovemor  Scranton  replied: 

May  I  say  to  you,  sir,  that  from  the  be- 
ginning we  have  tried  very  hard  in  our 
efforts. 

Incidentally,  if  you  wUl  let  me  digress, 
I  have  two  of  the  State  officials  most  In- 
terested In  this  with  me  today,  the  secretary 
of  commerce,  Mr.  Tabor,  and  Mr.  Amann  In 
his  department,  who  have  worked  very  closely 
with  the  Federal  Government,  and  may  I  say 
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very  amiably  and  In   very  good  concert  on 
this  matter. 

We  have  from  the  beginning  tried  to  inject 
the  responsibility  of  the  States  into  this 
program. 

I  ^ish  the  Record  to  reflect  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Governor  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  who  has  given 
the  subject  thorough  consideration  and 
who  has  participated  in  the  conference 
of  Appalachian  Governors  over  a  period 
of  years.  He  has  wrestled  with  the 
problem.  I  do  not  believe  he  ran  to 
Washington,  D.C.;  I  do  not  believe  he 
came  in  for  the  logrolling  of  which  the 
Senator  has  spoken.  I  think  he  came 
because  he  felt  that  there  was  a  real 
need  which  had  to  be  met  by  the  part- 
nership of  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  First.  I  thank  him  for 
his  generous  remarks.  I  could  not  be 
happier  or  more  privileged  to  serve  on  a 
committee  than  I  am  to  sei-ve  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  with  my  good 
friend  from  West  Virginia,  whom  I  hold 
in  the  highest  esteem.  I  always  find  it 
a  pleasure  to  work  with  him.  I  under- 
stand his  dedication,  his  interest,  and  his 
hard  work  in  support  of  the  bill,  about 
which  I  know  he  has  strong  convictions 
because  it  means  so  much  to  his  area. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  wish  to  comment,  first, 
about  the  wealth  of  resources  of  his  great 
State  of  West  Virginia.  I  have  many 
friends  in  his  State.  My  own  daughter 
goes  to  colleo^e  in  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  What  is  the  name 
of  the  institution? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  It  is  Bethany  College. 
We  visit  there  quite  often.  We  love  all 
the  people  we  have  had  the  privilege  and 
pleasure  of  meeting. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  institution  of 
learning  is  presided  over  by  Dr.  Perry 
Gresham. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest 
among  our  educators. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  He  is  one  of  the 
greatest  educators  in  the  country.  The 
denominational  background  of  Bethany 
is  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  which  includes 
in  its  membership  the  distinguished 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  correct;  and  we 
are  very  proud  of  that,  too. 

But  we  are  also  aware  of  the  great 
natural  resources,  as  well  as  the  human 
resources,  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  happy 
that  cori^orations  that  may  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  State  of  Delaware  may  also 
have  oflBces  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
and  have  facilities  and  plants  to  create 
employment  and  work  in  that  great 
State. 

That  proves  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  concerning  the  needs  test  and  the 
formalizing  of  a  compact.  It  sounds 
difficult  until  we  get  to  the  point;  then  it 
is  not  difficult. 

This  area  is  rich  in  natural  and  human 
resources;  there  is  no  question  about  it. 
But  it  has  not  been  pulled  together  as 
a  region  and  the  great  hvunan  and  nat- 


ural resources  planned  for  use  and  de- 
velopment as  a  region.  It  has  not  been 
put  together,  as  it  could  be  under  the 
finalizing  of  a  compact  entity  and  the 
promotion  and  capitalization  011  the  re- 
gion's resources. 

Consider  the  great  wealth  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  I  was 
amazed  when  I  learned  from  the  distin- 
guished Governor  of  Pennsylvania  that, 
geographically  speaking,  three-fourths 
of  Pennsylvania  would  be  in  the  com- 
pact. In  the  great  State  of  Maryland, 
as  I  understand,  only  three  counties 
would  be  in  it. 

But  in  all  of  this  great  area,  all  the 
way  down  to  the  great  State  of  Alabama, 
thei'e  are  tremendous  natural  and 
human  resources  in  areas  of  great  wealth 
and  potential  for  development.  To  capi- 
talize on  them  and  use  effectively  the 
resources  that  are  already  there  would 
require  the  formalizing  of  a  compact 
legal  entity  for  planning,  operation,  and 
promotion. 

That  is  as  clear  as  anything  in  my 
mind.  It  is  simple.  It  can  be  done  and 
can  be  made  effective.  Then,  where  sup- 
plemental Federal  ecpnomic  assistance 
was  needed.  Congress,  in  my  judgment, 
would  be  most  willing  to  go  along  and 
have  no  reservations  or  regrets  about  it. 

I  have  no  further  comments  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
hoping  to  have  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
but  I  observe  that  he  is  not  in  the  Cham- 
ber at  the  moment.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoi-um  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  proceeds,  will  he  yield 
to  allow  me  to  make  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  should  have  made 
the  request  at  the  end  of  my  own  re- 
marks. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendments  be  agreed 
to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill,  as  amended, 
be  treated  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  consideration  and 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  if  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  23,  after  the  word  "is",  to 
strike  out  "the  greatest"  and  Insert  "a  sig- 
nificant"; on  page  8.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
15,  to  strike  out  "Commission"  and  Insert 
"Commission,  his  staflf,";  on  page  10,  line  4, 
after  the  word  "such",  to  insert  "a  central 
and  appropriate";  on  page  11,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  5,  to  strike  out  "inspection."  and 
insert  "inspection,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
audit  and  examination  by  the  Comptroller 
General  or  his  duly  authorized  representa- 
tives."; on  page  13,  line  20,  after  the  word 
"region",  to  strike  out  "(not  to  exceed  a  total 
of  three  thousand  three  himdred  and  fifty 


miles  in  length  of  which  total  not  to  exceed 
one  thousand  miles  shall  be  local  access 
roads  that  will  serve  specific  recreational 
residential,  commercial,  industrial,  or  other 
like  facilities  or  will  facilitate  a  school  con- 
solidation program)  "  and  insert  "(the  length 
of  which  shall  not  exceed  two  thoxisand  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  In  addition  thereto 
there  are  authorized  to  be  constructed  not  In 
excess  of  one  thousand  miles  of  local  access 
roads,  that  will  serve  specific  recreational, 
residential,  commercial.  Industrial,  or  other 
like  facilities  or  will  facilitate  a  school  con- 
solldation  program)";  on  page  14,  line  15, 
after  the  word  "highway",  to  strike  out  "sys-' 
tem."  and  insert  "system,  and  the  local  access 
roads.";  on  page  17,  after  line  18,  to  strike 
out: 

"LAND  IMPROVEMENT  AND  EROSION  CONTROL 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  the 
conservation  and  fuller  utilization  of  the  re- 
gion's Important  land  and  water  resources, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  landowniers  to  assist  in  the 
improvement  and  development  of  land  for 
pasture  and  erosion  control  in  the  region. 
Grants  to  any  landowner  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  improving  and  developing  twenty-five 
acres  of  land  owned  by  such  landowner. 
Such  Improvement  and  development  of  land 
shall  be  carried  out  under  the  provisions  of 
an  agreement  to  be  entered  into  by  the  land- 
owner  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for 
such  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine,  which  shall  include 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  necessary  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  and  to  assure  that  such 
Improvement  and  development  of  land  will 
be  properly  established,  and  adequately  main- 
tained during  the  period  of  agreement,  in 
accordance  with  technically  sound  standards 
and  procedures." 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

"LAND    STABILIZATION,    CONSERVATION,   AND 
EROSION    CONTROL 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
control  and  prevention  of  erosion  and  sedi- 
ment damages  in  the  Appalachian  region 
and  to  promote  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  soil  and  water  resources 
of  the  region,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  of  not 
more  than  ten  years  with  landowners,  oper- 
ators, and  occupiers.  Individually  or  col- 
lectively,  in  the  Appalachian  region  deter- 
mined by  him  to  have  control  for  the  period 
of  the  agreement  of  the  lands  described 
therein,  providing  for  land  stabilization,  ero- 
sion and  sediment  control,  and  reclamation 
through  changes  In  land  use,  and  conserva- 
tion treatment  including  the  establishment 
of  practices  and  measures  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  soil,  water,  wood- 
land, wildlife,  and  recreation  resources. 

"(b)  The  landowner,  operator,  or  occupier 
shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
a  conservation  and  development  plan  setting 
forth  the  appropriate  and  safe  land  uses  and 
conservation  treatment  mutually  agreed  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  landowner,  operator,  or 
occupier  to  be  needed  on  the  lands  for  which 
the  plan  was  prepared. 

"(c)  Such  plan  shall  be  incorporated  in 
an  agreement  under  which  the  landowner, 
operator,  or  occupier  shall  agree  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  land 
uses  and  conservation  treatment  provided 
for  In  such  plan  on  the  lands  described  In 
the  agreement  In  accordance  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  thereof. 

"(d)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the 
landowner,  operator,  or  occupier  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  be  authorized  to 
furnish  financial  and  other  assistance  to 
such  landowner,  operator,  or  occupier  in 
such  amounts  and  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  determines  are  appropriate 
and  In  the  public  Interest  for  the  carr3rtng 
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out  of  the  land  uses  and  conservation  treat- 
ment set  forth  in  the  agreement:  Provided, 
That  grants  hereunder  shall  not  exceed  80 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  such 
land  uses  and  conservation  treatment  on 
fifty  acres  of  land  occupied  by  such  owner, 
operator,  or  occupier. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
wrmlnate  any  agreement  with  a  landowner, 
operator,  or  occupier  by  mutual  agreement 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  termi- 
nation would  be  in  the  public  Interest,  and 
may  agree  to  such  modification  of  agree- 
ments previously  entered  into  hereunder  as 
he  deems  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section  or  to  facilitate  the  practical 
administration   of   the   program   authorized 

herein. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  the 
extent  he  deems  It  desirable  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  may  provide  in  any 
agreement  hereunder  for  (1)  preservation  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  the  period  covered  by 
the  agreement  and  an  equal  period  there- 
after of  the  cropland,  crop  acreage,  and  allot- 
ment history  applicable  to  land  covered  by 
the  agreement  for  the  purpose  of  any  Fed- 
eral program  under  which  such  history  Is 
used  as  a  basis  for  an  allotment  or  other 
limitation  on  the  production  of  such  crop; 
or  (2)  surrender  of  any  such  history  and 
allotments. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
be  authorized  to  Issue  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  he  determines  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provlsioiis  of  this  section." 

On  page  20,  at  the  beginning  of  line  25,  to 
strike  out  "(b)"  and  insert  "(h)";  on  page 
21,  at  the  beginning  of  line  10,  to  strike  out 
"(c)"  and  insert  "(i)";  on  page  22,  line  18, 
after  the  word  "products",  to  insert  a  comma 
and  "or  for  physical  consolidation  of  small 
timber  holdings  authorized  by  (1)  (B)  above 
except  for  the  establishment  of  demonstra- 
tion units";  on  page-23,  after  line  2,  to  strike 
out: 

"(1)  make  financial  contributions  to 
States  in  the  region  to  seal  and  fill  voids  in 
abandoned  coal  mines  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  15,  1955  (30 
U.S.C.  571  et  seq.)  without  regard  to  section 
2(b)  thereof  (30  U.S.C.  572(b))  or  to  any 
provisions  therein  limiting  assistance  to  an- 
thracite coal  formations,  or  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  Grants  under  this 
paragraph  shall  he  made  solely  out  of  funds 
specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  Act." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

"(1)  make  financial  contributions  to 
States  in  the  region  to  seal  and  fill  voids  In 
abandoned  coal  mines,  and  to  reclaim  and 
rehabilitate  existing  strip  and  surface  mine 
areas.  In  accordance  with  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  July  15.  1955  (30  U.S.C.  571  et  seq.), 
to  the  extent  applicable,  without  regard  to 
section  2(b)  thereof  (30  U.S.C.  572(b) )  or  to 
any  provisions  therein  limiting  assistance  to 
anthracite  coal  formation,  or  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  Grants  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  made  wholly  out  of 
funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

On  page  24,  line  25,  after  the  word  "there- 
of.", to  strike  out  "Strip  mine  restoration 
projects  shall  be  carried  out  only  on  lands, 
public  or  private,  on  which  there  Is  provided 
access  and  use  bv  the  public  to  assure  an 
adequate  public  benefit."  and  insert  "Proj- 
ects shall  be  approved  for  assistance  under 
subsection  (a)  only  where  expected  public 
benefits  are  found  to  justify  estimated  Fed- 
eral and  State  costs;  access  to  and  use  of  re- 
stored lands  by  the  public  is  provided  where 
appropriate  steps  are  taken,  including,  in  ap- 
propriate cases,  requirement  for  contribu- 
tions to  the  cost  of  the  project,  which  are 
adequate  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary 
to  assure  that  Individual  property  owners  or 
mine  operators  do  not  receive  undue  finan- 


cial benefits  from  the  project.  In  selecting 
projects  for  financial  assistance,  priority 
shall  be  given  to  those  projects  which  are 
shown  to  be  part  of  the  development  or  Im- 
plementation of  a  State  program  giving  rea- 
sonable promise  of  obtaining  a  permanent 
solution  of  the  problem  dealt  with.";  on 
page  28,  line  10,  after  the  word  "exceed",  to 
strike  out  "$21,500,000"  and  insert  "$36,500.- 
000";  on  page  32.  line  20.  after  "following:", 
to  insert  "to  States  participating  in  plan- 
ning for  Appalachian  regional  programs,  for 
expenses  Incurred  In  the  course  of  such 
planning,";  on  page  34,  line  15,  after  the  word 
"of",  to  strike  out  "1965."  and  Insert  "1965; 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958."; 
on  page  36,  line  4,  after  the  word  "program", 
to  insert  "and  projects";  in  line  7.  after  the 
word  "program",  to  Insert  "and  projects";  in 
line  10,  after  the  word  "program",  to  insert 
"and  projects";  in  line  11,  after  the  word 
"program",  to  Insert  "and  projects";  on  page 
37,  line  1,  after  the  word  "have",  to  strike 
out  "the  greatest"  and  insert  "a  significant": 
in  line  17,  after  "(b)",  to  strike  out  "Nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  authorize  any  assistance" 
and  insert  "No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
authorized":  in  line  21.  after  the  word  "work- 
ing", to  strike  out  "capital;"  and  insert  "cap- 
ital, or  other  Industrial  facilities  or  to  en- 
able plant  subcontractors  to  undertake  work 
theretofore  performed  in  another  area  by 
other  subcontractors  or  contractors;";  on 
page  39,  after  line  23,  to  Insert;  "(b)  Recipi- 
ents of  Federal  assistance  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  maintain  accurate  and 
complete  records  of  transactions  and  activ- 
ities financed  with  Federal  funds  and  report 
thereon  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The 
records  of  the  recipient  shall  be  available  for 
audit  with  respect  to  such  grants  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  the  Comptroller 
General,  or  their  duly  authorized  representa- 
tives." 

On  page  40,  at  the  beginning  of  line  8,  to 
strike  out  "(b)"  and  insert  "(c)";  on  page 
41,  line  10,  after  the  word  "exceed",  to  strike 
out  $237,200,000"  and  insert  "$252,400,000"; 
on  page  42.  line  11,  after  the  word  "Jeffer- 
son,", to  insert  "Lauderdale,";  on  page  43, 
line  15,  after  the  word  "Brown.",  to  iasert 
"Carroll,";  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"Clermont.",  to  Insert  "Coshocton.";  in  line 
16,  after  the  word  "Hocking,",  to  insert 
"Holmes,";  and  in  line  18,  after  the  word 
"Scioto,",  to  insert  "Tuscarawas,";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  'Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965'. 

"Findings  and  Statement  of  Purpose 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  Appalachian  region  of  the 
United  States,  while  abundant  in  natural 
resources  and  rich  in  potential,  lags  behind 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  its  economic  growth 
and  that  its  people  have  not  shared  properly 
In  the  Nation's  prosperity.  The  region's  un- 
even past  development,  with  its  historical 
reliance  on  a  few  basic  industries  and  a 
marginal  agriculture,  has  failed  to  provide 
the  economic  base  that  is  a  vital  prerequi- 
site for  vigorous,  self-sustaining  growth. 
The  State  and  local  governments  and  the 
people  of  the  region  understand  their  prob- 
lems and  have  been  working  and  will  con- 
tinue to  work  purposefully  toward  their  solu- 
tion. The  Congress  recognizes  the  compre- 
hensive report  of  the  President's  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  documenting  these 
findings  and  concludes  that  regionwlde  de- 
velopment is  feasible,  desirable,  and  urgently 
needed.  It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  assist  the  region  In  meeting  its  spe- 
cial problems,  to  promote  its  economic  de- 
velopment, and  to  establish  a  framework  for 
joint  Federal  and  State  efiforts  toward  pro- 


viding the  basic  facilities  essential  to  Its 
growth  and  attacking  its  common  problems 
and  meeting  its  common  needs  on  a  coordi- 
nated and  concerted  regional  basis.  The 
public  investments  made  in  the  region  under 
this  Act  shall  be  concentrated  in  areas  where 
there  Is  a  significant  potential  for  future 
growth,  and  where  the  expected  retxirn  on 
public  dollars  invested  will  be  the  greatest. 
The  States  will  be  responsible  for  recom- 
mending local  and  State  projects,  within 
their  borders,  which  will  receive  assistance 
under  this  Act.  As  the  region  obtains  the 
needed  physical  and  transportation  facilities 
and  develops  its  hiiman  resources,  the  Con- 
gress expects  that  the  region  will  generate  a 
diversified  industry,  and  that  the  region  will 
then  be  able  to  support  Itself,  through  the 
workings  of  a  strengthened  free  enterprise 
economy. 

"title   I — ^THE   APPALACHIAN   REGIONAL 
COMMISSION 

"Membership  and  Voting 
"Sec.  101.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
an  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  'Commission') 
which  shall  be  composed  of  one  Federal 
member,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Fed- 
eral Cochairman',  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  one  member  from  each  par- 
ticipating State  in  the  Appalachian  region. 
The  Federal  Cochairman  shall  be  one  of  the 
two  Cochairmen  of  the  Commission.  Each 
State  member  may  be  the  Governor,  or  his 
designee,  or  such  other  person  as  may  be 
provided  by  the  law  of  the  State  which  he 
represents.  The  State  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  elect  a  Cochairman  of  the  Com- 
mission from  among  their  number. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  105, 
decisions  by  the  Commission  shall  require 
the  affirmative  vote  of  the  Federal  Cochair- 
man and  of  a  majority  of  the  State  members 
(exclusive  of  members  representing  States 
delinquent  under  section  105).  In  matters 
coming  before  the  Commission,  the  Federal 
Cochairman  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
consult  with  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  having  an  interest  in  the  subject 
matter. 

"(c)  Each  State  member  shall  have  an 
alternate,  appointed  by  the  Governor  or  as 
otherwise  may  be  provided  by  the  law  of  the 
State  which  he  represents.  The  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  shall  appoint  an  alternate  for  the 
Federal  Cochairman.  An  alternate  shall  vote 
in  the  event  of  the  absence,  death,  disability, 
removal,  or  resignation  of  the  State  or  Fed- 
eral representative  for  which  he  is  an  alter- 
nate. 

"(d)  The  Federal  Cochairman  shall  be 
compensated  by  the  Federal  Government  at 
level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Schedule  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Act  of  1964.  His  alternate  shall  be  com- 
pensated by  the  Federal  Government  at  not 
to  exceed  the  maximum  scheduled  rate  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  and  when  not  actively  serving 
as  an  alternate  for  the  Federal  Cochairman 
shall  perform  such  functions  and  duties  as 
are  delegated  to  him  by  the  Federal  Cochair- 
man. Each  State  member  and  his  alternate 
shall  be  compensated  by  the  State  which 
they  represent  at  the  rate  established  by  the 
law  of  such  State. 

"Functions  of  the  Commission 

"Sec.  102.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Commission  shall — 

"(1)  develop,  on  a  continuing  basis,  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  plans  and  pro- 
grams and  establish  priorities  thereunder, 
giving  due  consideration  to  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  planning  In  the  region. 

"(2)  conduct  and  sponsor  Investigations, 
research,  and  studies.  Including  an  Inven- 
tory and   analysis  of  the  resources  of  the 
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region,  and.  in  cooperation  with  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies,  sponsor  demonstra- 
tion projects  designed  to  foster  regional 
productivity  and  growth; 

"(3)  review  and  study,  in  cooperation  with 
the  agency  involved,  Federal,  State,  and  local 
public  and  private  programs  and,  where  ap- 
propriate, recommend  modifications  or  addi- 
tions which  will  increase  their  effectiveness 
in  the  region: 

"(4)  formulate  and  recommend,  where  ap- 
propriate, interstate  compacts  and  other 
forms  of  interstate  cooperation,  and  work 
with  State  and  local  agencies  in  developing 
appropriate  model  legislation; 

"(5)  encourage  the  formation  of  local  de- 
velopment districts; 

"(6)  encourage  private  investment  in  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  and  recreational  proj- 
ects; 

"(7)  serve  as  a  focal  point  and  coordinat- 
ing unit  for  Appalachian  programs; 

"(8)  provide  a  forum  for  consideration  of 
problems  of  the  region  and  proposed  solutions 
and  establish  and  utilize,  as  appropriate,  citi- 
zens and  special  advisory  councils  and  public 
conferences;  and 

"(9)  advise  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on 
applications  for  grants  for  administrative  ex- 
penses to  local  development  districts. 
"Recommendations 

"Sec.  103.  The  Commission  may,  from  time 
to  time,  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  to  the  State  Governors  and 
appropriate  local  officials  with  respect  to — 

'•(1^  the  expenditure  of  funds  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  departments  and  agencies  In 
the  region  in  the  fields  of  natural  resources, 
agriculture,  education,  training,  health  and 
welfare,  and  other  fields  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act;  and 

•■(2)  such  additional  Federal,  Scate,  and 
local  legislation  or  administrative  actions  as 
the  Commission  deems  necessary  to  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"Liaison  Between  Federal   Government  and 
the  Commission 

"Sec  104.  The  President  shall  provide  effec- 
tive and  continuing  liaison  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  Commission  and  a 
coordinated  review  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  plans  and  recommendations 
submitted  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
sections  102  and  103. 
"Administrative  Expenses  of  the  Commission 

"Sec.  105.  (a.)  For  the  period  ending  on 
June  30  of  the  second  full  Federal  fiscal  year 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  administrative  expenses  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Thereafter,  such  expenses  shall  be 
paid  equally  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States  in  the  region.  The  share  to  be 
paid  by  each  State  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Commission.  The  Federal  Cochalrman  shall 
not  participate  or  vote  in  such  determina- 
tion. No  assistance  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  be  furnished  to  any  State  or  to  any 
political  subdivision  or  any  resident  of  any 
State,  nor  shall  the  State  member  of  the 
Commission  participate  or  vote  In  any  de- 
termination by  the  Commission  while  such 
State  is  delinquent  in  payment  of  Its  share 
of  such  expenses. 

"(b)  Not  to  exceed  $2,200,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"Administrative  Powers  of  Commission 

"Sec.  106.  To  carry  out  its  duties  under  this 
Act,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to — 

"(1)  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws, 
rules,  and  regulations  governing  the  conduct 
of  Its  business  and  the  performance  of  Its 
functions. 

"(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  executive  director  and  such  other  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  carry  out  its  functions,  except 
that  such  compensation  shall  not  exceed  the 
salary  of  the  alternate  to  the  Federal  Co- 


chairman  on  the  Commission  as  provided  in 
section  101.  No  member,  alternate,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  Commission,  other  than 
the  Federal  Cochalrman  on  the  Commission, 
his  staff,  and  his  alternate  and  Federal  em- 
ployees detailed  to  the  Commission  under 
paragraph  (3)  shall  be  deemed  a  Federal 
employee  for  any  purpose. 

"(3)  request  the  head  of  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  (who  Is  hereby  so  au- 
thorized) to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with 
the  Commission  such  personnel  within  his 
administrative  Jurisdiction  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  need  for  carrying  out  Its  functions, 
each  such  detail  to  be  without  loss  of  seni- 
ority, pay,  or  other  employee  status. 

"(4)  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel 
from  any  State  or  local  government  or  any 
subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  any  inter- 
governmental agency. 

"(5)  make  arrangements,  including  con- 
tracts, with  any  participating  State  govern- 
ment for  Inclusion  In  a  suitable  retirement 
and  employee  benefit  system  of  such  of  Its 
personnel  as  may  not  be  eligible  for,  or  con- 
tinue in,  another  governmental  retirement 
or  employee  benefit  system,  or  otherwise  pro- 
vide for  such  coverage  of  it"?  personnel.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  of  the  United  States 
Is  authorized  to  contract  with  the  Commis- 
sion for  continued  coverage  of  Commission 
employees,  who  at  date  of  Commission  em- 
ployment are  Federal  employees,  in  the  re- 
tirement program  and  other  employee  benefit 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government. 

"(6)  accept,  use,  and  dispose  of  gifts  or 
donations  of  services  or  property,  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible. 

"(7)  enter  Into  and  perform  such  con- 
tracts, leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  In 
carrying  out  its  functions  and  on  such  terms 
as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  or  with  any  State,  or  any 
political  subdivision,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation. 

"(8)  maintain  a  temporary  office  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  establish  a  perma- 
nent oflSce  at  such  a  central  and  appropriate 
location  as  It  may  select  and  field  offices  at 
such  other  places  as  it  may  deem  appropriate. 

"(9)  take  such  other  actions  and  Incur 
such  other  expenses  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate. 

"Information 

"Sec.  107.  In  order  to  obtain  information 
needed  to  carry  out  Its  duties,  the  Commis- 
sion shall — 

"(1)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony, 
receive  such  evidence,  and  print  or  otherwise 
reproduce  and  distribute  so  much  of  its  pro- 
ceedings and  reports  thereon  as  it  may  deem 
advisable,  a  Cochalrman  of  the  Commission, 
or  any  member  of  the  Commission  designated 
by  the  Commission  for  the  purpose,  being 
hereby  authorized  to  administer  oaths  when 
it  is  determined  by  the  Commission  that 
testimony  shall  be  taken  or  evidence  received 
imder  oath; 

"(2)  arrange  for  the  head  of  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  department  or  agency  (who  Is 
hereby  so  authorized  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise prohibited  by  law)  to  furnish  to  the 
Commission  such  information  as  may  be 
available  to  or  procurable  by  such  depart- 
ment or  agency;  and 

"(3)  keep  accurate  and  complete  records 
of  its  doings  and  transactions  which  shall 
be  made  available  for  public  Inspection,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  by 
the  Comptroller  General  or  his  duly  author- 
ized representatives. 

"Personal  Financial  Interests 
"Sec.  108.  (a)  Except  as  permitted  by  sub- 
section (b)  hereof,  no  State  member  or  alter- 
nate   and    no    officer    or    employee    of    the 
Commission  shall  participate  personally  and 


substantially  as  member,  alternate,  ofiBcer,  or 
employee,  through  decision,  approval,  dig. 
approval,  recommendation,  the  rendering  of 
advice,  investigation,  or  otherwise,  in  any 
proceeding,  application,  request  for  a  niling 
or  other  determination,  contract,  claim,  con- 
troversy, or  other  particular  matter  in  which 
to  his  knowledge,  he,  his  spouse,  minor  child" 
partner,  organization  (other  than  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof)  In  which  he  is 
serving  as  ofllcer,  director,  trustee,  partner 
or  employee,  or  any  person  or  organization 
with  whom  he  is  serving  as  officer,  director, 
trustee,  partner,  or  employee,  or  any  person 
or  organization  with  whom  he  is  negotiating 
or  has  any  arrangement  concerning  prospec- 
tive employment,  has  a  financial  interest. 
Any  person  who  shall  violate  the  provisionis 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
two  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  hereof  shall  not  ap- 
ply If  the  State  member,  alternate,  officer,  or 
employee  first  advises  the  Commission  of  the 
natiire  and  circumstances  of  the  proceeding, 
application,  request  for  a  ruling  or  other 
determination,  contract,  claim,  controversy, 
or  other  particular  matter  and  makes  full 
disclosure  of  the  financial  interest  and  re- 
ceives in  advance  of  a  wTitten  determination 
made  by  the  Commission  that  the  Interest  Is 
not  so  substantial  as  to  be  deemed  likely  to 
affect  the  Integrity  of  the  services  which  the 
Commission  may  expect  from  such  State 
member,  alternate,  officer,  or  employee. 

"(c)  No  State  member  or  alternate  shall 
receive  any  salary,  or  any  contribution  to  or 
supplementation  of  salary  for  his  services  on 
the  Commission  from  any  source  other  than 
his  State.  No  person  detailed  to  serve  the 
Commission  imder  authority  of  paragraph 
(4)  of  section  106  shall  receive  any  salary  or 
any  contribution  to  or  supplementation  of 
salary  for  his  services  on  the  Commission 
from  any  source  other  than  the  State,  local, 
or  intergovernmental  department  or  agency 
from  which  he  was  detailed  or  from  the  Com- 
mission. Any  person  who  shall  violate  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  subsection 
of  this  section,  the  Federal  Cochalrman  and 
his  alternate  on  the  Commission  and  any 
Federal  officers  or  employees  detailed  to  duty 
with  It  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  section 
106  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  such  sub- 
section but  shall  remain  subject  to  sections 
202  through  209  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code. 

"(e)  The  Commission  may,  In  Its  discretion, 
declare  void  and  rescind  any  contract,  loan, 
or  grant  of  or  by  the  Commission  In  relation 
to  which  It  finds  that  there  has  been  a  viola- 
tion of  subsection  (a)  or  (c)  of  this  section, 
or  any  of  the  provisions  of  sections  202 
through  209,  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

"title   n SPECIAL  APPALACHIAN   PROGRAMS 

"Part  A — New  programs 
"Appalachian  Development  Highway  System 
"Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  Is  authorized  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  an  Appalachian  development 
highway  system  serving  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion (the  length  of  which  shall  not  exceed 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
In  addition  thereto,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  constructed  not  in  excess  of  one  thousand 
miles  of  local  access  roads,  that  will  serve 
specific  recreational,  residential,  commercial, 
industrial,  or  other  like  facilities  or  will  fa- 
cilitate a  school  consolidation  program) .  The 
system,  in  conjunction  with  the  Interstate 
System  and  other  Federal-aid  highways  In 
the  region  will  provide  a  highway  system 
which  will  open  up  an  area  or  areas  with  a 
developmental  potential  where  commerce 
and  communication  have  been  inhibited  by 
lack  of  adequate  access.    The  provisions  dC 
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title  23  United  States  Code,  that  are  ap- 
niirable'to  Federal-aid  primary  highways,  and 
^hich  the  Secretary  determines  are  not  In- 
Tonsistent  with  this  Act,  shall  apply  to  the 
Appalachian  development  highway  system, 
and  the  local  access  roads. 

..(b)  As  soon  as  feasible,  the  Commission 
.hall  submit  to  the  Secretary  Its  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  (1)  the  general 
rnrridor  location  and  termini  of  the  develop- 
ment highways,  (2)  the  designation  of  local 
«cess  roads  to  be  constructed,  (3)  priorities 
for  construction  of  the  local  access  roads  and 
of  the  major  segments  of  the  development 
hlehways,  and  (4)  other  criteria  for  the  pro- 
eram  authorized  by  this  section.  Before  any 
State  member  participates  in  or  votes  on  such 
recommendations,  he  shall  have  obtained  the 
recommendations  of  the  State  highway  de- 
nartment  of  the  State  which  he  represents. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to 
approve  in  whole  or  in  part  such  recommen- 
dations or  to  require  modifications  or  revi- 
sions thereof.  In  no  event  shall  the  Secre- 
tary approve  any  recommendations  for  any 
construction  which  would  require  for  its 
completion  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
(other  than  funds  available  under  title  23, 
United  States  Code)  In  excess  of  the  appro- 
priation authorizations  in  subsection  (g). 
On  its  completion  each  development  highway 
not  already  on  the  Federal-aid  primary  sys- 
tem shall  be  added  to  such  system  and  shall 
be  required  to  be  maintained  by  the  State. 

"(d)  In  the  construction  of  highways  and 
roads  authorized  under  this  section,  the 
States  may  give  special  preference  to  the 
use  of  mineral  resoin-ce  materials  indigenous 
to  the  Appalachian  region. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  use  of  coal  and  coal  prod- 
ucts in  highway  construction  and  mainte- 
nance, the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  require 
each  participating  State,  to  the  maximimi  ex- 
tent possible,  to  use  coal  derivatives  In  the 
construction  of  not  to  exceed  10  per  centvun 
of  the  roads  authorized  under  this  Act. 

"(f)  Federal  assistance  to  any  construction 
project  under  such  project,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary determines,  pursuant  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commission,  that  assist- 
ance In  excess  of  such  percentage  is  required 
In  fvu-therance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
but  In  no  event  shall  such  Federal  assist- 
ance exceed  70  per  centum  of  such  costs. 

"(g)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $840,- 
000,000. 

"Demonstration  Health  Facilities 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  In  order  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  adequate  health  and  medical  fa- 
cilities to  the  economic  development  of  the 
region,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  grants  for 
the  construction,  equipment,  and  operation 
of  multlcounty  demonstration  health  facili- 
ties. Including  hospitals,  regional  health  di- 
agnostic and  treatment  centers,  and  other 
facilities  necessary  to  health.  Grants  for 
such  construction  (including  Initial  equip- 
ment) shall  be  made  In  accordance  with  the 
applicable  provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  291-291z)  and 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Construction 
Act  of  1963  (77  Stat.  282),  without  regard  to 
any  provisions  therein  relating  to  appropria- 
tion authorization  ceiling  or  to  allotments 
among  the  States.  Grants  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act  and  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account 
In  the  computation  of  the  allotments  among 
the  States  made  pursuant  to  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law. 

"(b)  No  grant  under  this  section  for  con- 
struction (Including  initial  equipment)  shall 
exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect. Not  to  exceed  $41,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  In  section  401  shall  be  available 
for  construction  grants  under  this  section. 


"(c)  Grants  under  this  section  for  opera- 
tion (Including  equipment  other  than  Initial 
equipment)  of  a  project  may  be  made  up  to 
100  per  centum  of  the  costs  thereof  for  the 
two-year  period  beginning  on  the  first  day 
such  project  Is  in  operation  as  a  health  facil- 
ity. For  the  next  three  years  of  operations 
such  grants  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  such  costs.  No  grants  for  operation  of  a 
project  shall  be  made  after  five  years  follow- 
ing the  commencement  of  such  operations. 
Not  to  exceed  $28,000,000  of  the  funds  author- 
ized In  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  avail- 
able for  operating  grants  under  this  section. 
"Land  Stabilization,  Conservation,  and 

Erosion  Control 
"Sec  203.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
control  and  prevention  of  erosion  and  sedi- 
ment damages  in  the  Appalachian  region  and 
to  promote  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  soil  and  water  resources  of  the 
region,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  agreements  of  not 
more  than  ten  years  with  landowners,  opera- 
tors, and  occupiers,  individually  or  collective- 
ly, in  the  Appalachian  region  determined  by 
him  to  have  control  for  the  period  of  the 
agreement  of  the  lands  described  therein, 
providing  for  land  stabilization,  erosion  and 
sediment  control,  and  reclamation  through 
changes  In  land  use,  and  conservation  treat- 
ment including  the  establishment  of  prac- 
tices and  measures  for  the  conservation  and 
development  of  soil,  water,  woodland,  wild- 
life, and  recreation  resources. 

"(b)  The  landowner,  operator,  or  occupier 
shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
a  conservation  and  development  plan  setting 
forth  the  appropriate  and  safe  land  uses  and 
conservation  treatment  mutually  agreed  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  landowner  operator, 
or  occupier  to  be  needed  on  the  lands  for 
which  the  plan  was  prepared. 

"(c)  Such  plan  shall  be  incorporated  in  an 
agreement  under  which  the  landowner, 
operator,  or  occupier  shall  agree  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  land 
uses  and  conservation  treatment  provided  for 
in  such  plan  on  the  lands  described  In  the 
agreement  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  thereof. 

"(d)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the 
landowner,  operator,  or  occupier  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  be  authorized  to 
furnish  financial  and  other  assistance  to  such 
landowner,  operator,  or  occupier  In  such 
amounts  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  determines  are  appropriate  and 
in  the  public  Interest  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  land  uses  and  conservation  treatn  ent 
set  forth  In  the  agreement:  Provided,  That 
grants  hereunder  shall  not  exceed  80  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  such  land 
uses  and  conservation  treatment  on  fifty 
acres  of  land  occupied  by  such  owner,  opera- 
tor, or  occupier. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
terminate  any  agreement  with  a  landowner, 
operator,  or  occupier  by  mutual  agreement  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  termina- 
tion would  be  In  the  public  interest,  and  may 
agree  to  such  modification  of  agreements 
previously  entered  into  hereunder  as  he 
deems  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  or  to  facilitate  the  practical  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  authorized  here- 
in. 

"(f)   Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 

of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  the 
extent  he  deems  it  desirable  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  may  provide  In  any 
agreement  hereunder  for  (1)  preservation  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  the  period  covered  by 
the  agreement  and  an  equal  period  thereafter 
of  the  cropland,  crop  acreage,  and  allotment 
history  applicable  to  land  covered  by  the 
agreement  for  the  purpose  of  any  Federal  pro- 
gram under  which  such  history  is  used  as  a 
basis  for  an  allotment  or  other  limitation  on 
the  production  of  such  crop;  or  (2)  surrender 
of  any  such  history  and  allotments. 


"(g)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be 
authorized  to  Issue  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  determines  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(h)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  utilize  the  services  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  and  the  State  and  local 
committees  provided  for  In  section  8(b)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (16  U.S.C.  590(b)),  and  Is  author- 
ized to  utilize  the  facilities,  services,  and 
authorities  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. The  Corporation  shall  not  make 
any  expenditures  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  unless  funds  specifically 
appropriated  for  such  purpose  have  been 
transferred  to  it. 

"(1)  Not  to  exceed  $17,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401   of  this  Act  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 
"Timber  Development  Organizations 
"Sec.   204.    (a)    In   order  that  the   region 
shall    more    fully    benefit    from   the   timber 
stands  that  are  one  of  its  prime  assets,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to — 
"(1)    provide  technical   assistance  in  the 
organization  and  operation,  under  State  law, 
of  private  timber  development  organizations 
having  as  their  objective  the  carrying  out  of 
timber    development    programs    to    improve 
timber  productivity  and  quality,  and  Increase 
returns  to  landowners  through  establishment 
of  private  nonprofit  corporations,  which  on 
a  self-supporting  basis  may  provide  (A)  con- 
tinuity of  management,  good  cutting  prac- 
tices, and  marketing  services,    (B)    physical 
consolidation  of   small   holdings  or  admin- 
istrative consolidation  for  efficient  manage- 
ment under  long-term  agreement,  (C)  man- 
agement   of    forest    lands,    donated    to    the 
timber  development  organizations  for  dem- 
onstrating  good   forest   management,    on    a 
profitable  and  taxpaylng  basis,  and  (D)   es- 
tablishment of  a  permanent  fund  for  per- 
petuation of  the  work  of  the  corporations 
to  be  composed  of  donations,  real  or  personal, 
for  educational  purposes. 

"(2)  provide  not  more  than  one-half  of  the 
initial  capital  requirements  of  such  timber 
development  organizations  through  loans  un- 
der the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  (7  U.S.C.  1926  et  seq.).  Such  loans 
shall  not  be  used  for  the  construction  or  ac- 
quisition of  facilities  for  manufacturing, 
processing,  or  marketing  forest  products,  or 
for  physical  consolidation  of  small  timber 
holdings  authorized  by  (1)(B)  above  except 
for  the  establishment  of  demonstration 
\uiits. 

"(b)  Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 
"Mining  Area  Restoration 
"Sec.  205.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  region  by  rehabili- 
tating areas  presently  damaged  by  deleterious 
mining  practices,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  authorized  to — 

"(1)  make  financial  contributions  to  States 
In  the  region  to  seal  and  fill  voids  in  aban- 
doned coal  mines,  and  to  reclaim  and  re- 
habilitate existing  strip  and  surface  mine 
areas.  In  accordance  with  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  July  15,  1955  (30  U.S.C.  571  et  seq.), 
to  the  extent  applicable,  without  regard  to 
section  2(b)  thereof  (30  U.S.C.  572(b))  or 
to  any  provisions  therein  limiting  assist- 
ance to  anthracite  coal  formations,  or  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Grants 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  wholly 
out  of  .funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

"(2)  plan  and  execute  projects  for  extin- 
guishing underground  and  outcrop  mine  fires 
in  the  region  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  August  31,  1954  (30 
use.  551  et  seq.).  without  regard  to  any 
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provisions  therein  relating  to  annual  appro- 
priation authorization  ceilings.  Grants  un- 
der this  paragraph  shall  be  made  solely  out 
of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

"(3)  expand  and  accelerate  fish  and  wild- 
life restoration  projects  in  the  region  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
September  2,  1937  (16  U.S.C.  669  et  seq.),  and 
the  Act  of  August  9,  1950  (16  U.S.C.  777  et 
seq.) ,  without  regard  to  any  provisions  there- 
in relating  to  apportionments  among  the 
States  and  to  limitations  on  the  availability 
of  funds.  The  expenses  of  projects  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  paid  solely  out  of 
funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  Act,  and  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  computation  of 
the  apportionments  among  the  States  pur- 
suant to  any  other  provisions  of  law. 

"(b)  For  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Federal  share  of  mining  area  restoration 
projects  carried  out  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  and  conducted  on  lands  oth- 
er than  federally  owned  lands  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 75  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  there- 
of. Projects  shall  be  approved  for  assist- 
ance under  subsection  (a)  only  where  ex- 
pected public  benefits  are  found  to  justi- 
fy estimated  Federal  and  State  costs;  ac- 
cess to  and  use  of  restored  lands  by  the 
public  Is  provided  where  appropriate  steps 
are  taken,  including,  in  appropriate  cases, 
requirement  for  contributions  to  the  cost  of 
the  project,  which  are  adequate  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary  to  assure  that  indi- 
vidual property  owners  or  mine  operators  do 
not  receive  undue  financial  benefits  from  the 
project.  In  selecting  projects  for  financial 
assistance,  priority  shall  be  given  to  those 
projects  which  are  shown  to  be  part  of  the 
development  or  implementation  of  a  State 
program  giving  reasonable  promise  of  ob- 
taining a  permanent  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem dealt  with. 

"(C)  The  Congress  hereby  declares  Its  In- 
tent to  provide  for  a  study  of  a  compre- 
hensive, long-range  program  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reclaiming  and  rehabilitating  strip 
and  surface  mining  areas  in  the  United 
States.  To  this  general  end.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall,  in  full  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  other  appropriate  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  departments  and  agen- 
cies, and  with  the  Commission,  make  a  sur- 
vey and  study  of  strip  and  surface  mining 
operations  and  their  effects  In  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
submit  to  the  President  his  recommenda- 
tions for  a  long-range  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of 
strip  and  surface  mining  areas  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  for  the  policies  under  which 
the  program  should  be  conducted,  and  the 
President  shall  submit  these  to  the  Congress, 
together  with  his  recommendations,  not  later 
than  July  1.  1967.  By  July  1.  1966,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  an  Interim  report  to  the 
Commission  summarizing  his  findings  to  that 
date  on  those  aspects  of  strip  and  surface 
mining  operations  In  the  region  that  are 
most  urgently  in  need  of  attention.  Such 
study  and  recommendations  shall  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  a  consideration  of  the 
following  matters — 

"lit  the  nature  and  extent  of  strip  and 
surface  mining  operations  in  the  United 
States  and  the  conditions  resulting  there- 
from; 

"(2)  the  ownership  of  the  real  property 
involved  in  strip  and  surface  mining  opera- 
tions; 

"(3)  the  effectiveness  of  past  actions  by 
States  or  local  units  of  government  to  rem- 
edy the  adverse  eflfects  of  strip  and  surface 
mining  operation  by  financial  or  regulatory 
measures,  and  requirements  for  appropriate 
State  legislation.  Including  adequate  enforce- 
ment thereof,  to  provide  for  proper  reclama- 


tion and  rehabilitation  of  aretis  which  may 
be  strip  and  surface  mined   In  the  future. 

"(4)  the  public  Interest  in  and  public 
benefits  which  may  result  from  reclamation, 
rehabilitation,  and  appropriate  development 
and  use  of  areas  subjected  to  strip  and  sur- 
face mining  operations,  Including  (A)  eco- 
nomic development  growth,  (B)  public  recre- 
ation, (C)  public  health  and  safety,  (D) 
water  pollution,  stream  sedimentation, 
erosion  control,  and  flood  control,  (E)  high- 
way programs.  (F)  fish  and  wildlife  pro- 
tection and  restoration,  (G)  scenic  values, 
and  (H)  forestry  and  agriculture; 

"(5)  the  appropriate  roles  of  Federal,  State, 
and  private  interests  In  the  reclamation  and 
rehabilitation  of  strip  and  surface  mining 
areas  and  the  relative  costs  to  be  borne  by 
each,  including  specific  consideration  of  (A) 
the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  strip  and  surface 
mine  operators  are  unable  to  bear  the  cost 
of  remedial  action  within  the  limits  Imposed 
by  the  economics  of  such  mining  activity, 
and  (B)  the  extent  to  which  the  prospective 
value  of  lands  and  other  natural  resources, 
after  remedial  work  has  been  completed, 
would  be  inadequate  to  justify  the  land- 
owners doing  the  remedial  work  at  their 
expense:  and 

"(6)  the  objectives  and  the  total  overall 
costs  of  a  program  for  accomplishing  the 
reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of  existing 
strip  and  surface  mining  areas  in  the  United 
States,  giving  adequate  consideration  to  (A) 
the  economic  benefits  in  relation  to  costs, 
(B)  the  prevention  of  future  devastation  of 
reclaimed  and  rehabilitated  areas,  (C)  the 
avoidance  of  imwarranted  financial  gain  to 
private  owners  of  improved  property,  and 
(D)  the  types  of  aid  required  to  accomplish 
such  reclamation  and  rehabilitation. 

"(d)  Not  to  exceed  $36,500,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  In  section  401  of  this  Act  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"Water  Resource  Survey 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  prepare 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  development 
and  efficient  utilization  of  the  water  and  re- 
lated resources  of  the  Appalachian  region, 
giving  special  attention  to  the  need  for  an 
increase  in  the  production  of  economic  goods 
and  services  within  the  region  as  a  means  of 
expanding  economic  opportunities  and  thus 
enhancing  the  welfare  of  Its  people,  which 
plan  shall  constitute  an  Integral  and  har- 
monious component  of  the  regional  economic 
development  program  authorized  by  this 
Act. 

"(b)  This  plan  may  recommend  measures 
for  the  control  of  floods,  the  regulation  of 
the  rivers  to  enhance  their  value  as  sources 
of  water  supply  for  industrial  and  munici- 
pal development,  the  generation  of  hydro- 
electric power,  the  prevention  of  water  pollu- 
tion by  drainage  from  mines,  the  develop- 
ment and  enhancement  of  the  recreational 
potentials  of  the  region,  the  Improvement 
of  the  rivers  for  navigation  where  this  would 
further  Industrial  development  at  less  cost 
than  would  the  Improvement  of  other  modes 
of  transportation,  the  conservation  and 
efficient  utilization  of  the  land  resource,  and 
such  other  measures  as  may  be  found  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  section, 

"(c)  To  Insure  that  the  plan  prepared  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  constitute  a 
harmonious  component  of  the  regional  pro- 
gram, he  shall  consult  with  the  Commission 
and  the  following:  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

"(d)  The  plan  prepared  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  shall  submit  the  plan 
to  the  President  with  a  statement  of  Its 
views,  and  the  President  shall  submit  the 
plan  to  the  Congress  with  his  recommenda* 
tlons  not  later  than  December  31,  1968. 


"(e)  The  Federal  agencies  referred  to  in 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  are  herebv 
authorized  to  assist  the  Secretary  of  the  Armv 
in  the  preparation  of  the  plan  authorized  bv 
this  section,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Armv 
Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  and  perform  such 
contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  to  the 
preparation  of  this  plan  and  on  such  terms  as 
he  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  or  with  any  State,  or  any 
political  subdivision,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality  thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  as- 
sociation, or  corporation. 

"(f)  The  plan  to  be  prepared  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  also  be  coordinated  with  all  compre- 
hensive river  basin  plans  heretofore  or  here 
after  developed  by  United  States  study  com- 
missions. Interagency  committees,  or  similar 
planning  bodies,  for  those  river  systems 
draining  the  Appalachian  region. 

"(g)  Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  b- 
available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"Part    B — Supplementations    and    modifici. 
tions  of  existing  programs 
"Vocational  Education  Facilities 

"Sec.  211.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  basic 
facilities  to  give  the  people  of  the  region  the 
training  and  education  they  need  to  obtain 
employment,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  construction  of  the  school  facili- 
ties needed  for  the  provision  of  vocational 
education  in  areas  of  the  region  in  which 
such  education  is  not  now  adequately  avail- 
able. Such  grants  shall  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  (77  Stat.  403),  with- 
out regard  to  any  provisions  therein  relating 
to  appropriation  authorization  ceilings  cr  to 
allotments  among  the  States  Grants  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds 
specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  Act,  and  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  computation  of  the  allot- 
ments among  the  States  made  pursuant  to 
any  other  provision  of  law. 

"(b)  Not  to  exceed  $16,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  In  section  401  of  this  Act  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"Sewage  Treatment  Works 
"Sec.  212.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  facilities 
to  assist  in  the  prevention  of  pollution  of  the 
region's  streams  and  to  protect  the  health 
and  welfare  of  its  citizens,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  for  the  construction  of 
sewage  treatment  works  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  466  et  seq.) ,  with- 
out regard  to  any  provisions  therein  relating 
to  appropriation  authorization  ceilings  or  to 
allotments  among  the  States.  Grants  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds 
specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  Act,  and  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  In  the  computation  of  the  allot- 
ments among  the  States  pursuant  to  any 
other  provision  of  law. 

"(b)  Not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  In  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"Amendments  to  Housing  Act  of  1954 
"Sec.  213.  (a)  Section  701(a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1954  (40  U.S.C.  461(a) )  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  word  'and'  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (7),  by  substituting  for  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8)  the 
phrase  ';  and,'  and  by  adding  a  new  para- 
graph (9)  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(9)  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion, established  by  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965,  for  com- 
prehensive planning  for  the  Appalachian 
region  as  defined  by  section  403  of  such  Act.' 
"(b)  Section  701(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954  (40  U.S.C.  461(ta)),  Is  amended  by  add- 
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ine  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
Lntence  the  following:  ',  to  States  par- 
ticipating in  planning  for  Appalachian 
regional  programs,  for  expenses  incurred  In 
the  course  of  such  planning,  or  to  the  Ap- 
palachian   Regional    Commission', 

"Supplements  to  Federal  Grant-ln-AId 
Programs 
"Sec.  214.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  peo- 
oie  States,  and  local  communities  of  the 
region,  including  local  development  districts, 
to  take  maximum  advantage  of  Federal 
erant-ln-ald  programs  (as  hereinafter  de- 
fined) for  which  they  are  eligible  but  for 
which  because  of  their  economic  situation. 
they  cannot  supply  the  required  matching 
share,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  author- 
ized, pursuant  to  specific  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  approved  by  him  and 
after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral officials,  to  allocate  funds  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section  to  the  heads  of  the 
departments,  agencies,  and  instrimrientalltles 
of  the  Federal  Government  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  such  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs.  Funds  so  allocated  shall  be 
used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  Increasing  the 
Federal  contribution  to  projects  under  such 
programs  above  the  fixed  maximum  portion 
of  the  cost  of  such  project  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  the  applicable  law.  Funds  shall 
be  so  allocated  for  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams for  which  funds  are  available  under 
the  Act  authorizing  such  programs.  Such 
allocations  shall  be  available  without  regard 
to  any  appropriation  authorization  ceilings 
in  such  Act. 

"(b)  The  Federal  portion  of  such  costs 
shall  not  be  Increased  In  excess  of  the  per- 
centages established  by  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  such 
regulations  shall  in  no  event  authorize  the 
Federal  portion  of  such  costs  to  exceed  80 
per  centum  thereof. 

"(c)  The  term  'Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams' as  used  In  this  section  means  those 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  authorized  by 
this  Act  for  the  construction  or  equipment 
of  facilities,  and  all  other  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs  authorized  on  or  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  by  Acts  other  than 
this  Act  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  the 
construction  or  equipment  of  facilities.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  following  Acts:  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act;  title  VI 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act;  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963;  Library  Services  Act; 
Federal  Airport  Act;  part  IV  of  title  III  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934;  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963;  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965;  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  The 
term  shall  not  Include  (A)  the  program  for 
the  construction  of  the  development  high- 
way system  authorized  by  section  201  of  this 
Act  or  any  other  program  relating  to  high- 
way or  road  construction,  or  (B)  any  other 
program  for  which  loans  or  other  Federal 
financial  assistance,  except  a  grant-in-aid 
program.  Is  authorized  by  this  or  any  other 
Act, 

"(d)  Not    to    exceed    $90,000,000    of    the 

funds  authorized  In  section  401  of  this  Act 

shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"Part  C — General  provision 

"Maintenance  of  Effort 

"Sec.  221.  No  State  and  no  political  sub- 
division of  such  State  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive benefits  under  this  Act  unless  the  ag- 
gregate expenditures  of  State  funds,  exclu- 
sive of  Federal  funds,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
area  within  the  State  located  In  the  region 
are  maintained  at  a  level  which  does  not  fall 
below  the  average  level  of  such  expenditures 
for  Its  last  two  full  fiscal  years  preceding  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  In  computing 
the  average  level  of  expenditure  for  Its  last 
two  fiscal  years,  a  State's  past  expenditure 
for  participation  In  the  National  System  of 


Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  shall  not  be 
Included.  The  Commission  shall  recommend 
to  the  President  or  such  Federal  officer  or 
officers  as  the  President  may  designate,  a 
lesser  requirement  when  It  finds  that  a  sub- 
stantial population  decrease  In  that  portion 
of  a  State  which  lies  virlthln  the  region  would 
not  Justify  a  State  expenditure  equal  to  the 
average  level  of  the  last  two  years  or  when 
It  finds  that  a  State's  average  level  of  ex- 
penditure, within  an  Individual  program,  has 
been  disproportionate  to  the  present  need 
for  that  portion  of  the  State  which  lies 
within  the  region. 

"Consent  of  States 
"Sec.  222.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  Interpreted  as  requiring  any  State 
to  engage  In  or  accept  any  program  under 
this  Act  without  its  consent. 

"Program  Implementation 
"Sec.  223,  A  program  and  projects  author- 
ized under  any  section  of  this  title  shall  not 
be  Implemented  until  (1)  the  Commission 
has  consulted  with  the  appropriate  official 
or  officials  concerned  with  such  program  and 
projects  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  Governors  of  the  State  or  States 
Involved  and  has  obtained  the  recommenda- 
tions of  such  official  or  officials  with  respect 
to  such  program  and  projects  and  (2)  plans 
with  respect  to  such  program  and  projects 
have  been  recommended  by  the  Commission 
and  have  been  submitted  to  and  approved 
or  modified  by  the  President  or  such  Federal 
officer  or  officers  as  the  President  may 
designate. 

"Program  Development  Criteria 
"Sec.  224.  (a)  In  developing  recommenda- 
tions on  the  programs  and  projects  to  be 
given  assistance  under  this  Act,  and  In  estab- 
lishing within  those  recommendations  a 
priority  ranking  of  the  requests  for  assist- 
ance presented  to  the  Commission,  the  Com- 
mission shall  follow  procedures  that  will 
Insure  consideration  of  the  following  factors : 
"  ( 1 )  the  relationship  of  the  project  or  class 
of  projects  to  overall  regional  development 
Including  Its  location  In  an  area  determined 
by  the  State  to  have  a  significant  potential 
for  growth; 

"(2)  the  population  and  area  to  be  served 
by  the  project  or  class  of  projects  Including 
the  relative  per  capita  income  and  the  un- 
employment rates  In  the  area; 

"(3t  the  relative  financial  resources  avail- 
able to  the  State  or  political  subdivisions  or 
Instrumentalities  thereof  which  seek  to 
undertake  the  project; 

"(4)  the  importance  of  the  project  or  class 
of  projects  in  relation  to  other  projects  or 
classes  of  projects  which  may  be  in  com- 
petition for  the  same  funds; 

"(5)  the  prospects  that  the  project  for 
which  assistance  Is  sought  will  Improve,  on 
a  continuing  rather  than  a  temporary  basis, 
the  opportunities  for  employment,  the  aver- 
age level  of  Income,  or  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  area  served  by  the 
project. 

"(b)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  au- 
thorized under  this  Act  to  be  used  (1)  in 
relocating  any  establishment  or  establish- 
ments from  one  area  to  another;  (2)  to  fl- 
nance  the  cost  of  Industrial  plants,  commer- 
cial facilities,  machinery,  working  capital,  or 
other  Industrial  facilities  or  to  enable  plant 
subcontractors  to  undertake  work  theretofore 
performed  In  another  area  by  other  subcon- 
tractors or  contractors;  (3)  to  finance  the 
cost  of  facilities  for  the  generation,  transmis- 
sion, or  distribution  of  electric  energy;  or  (4) 
to  finance  the  cost  of  facilities  for  the  pro- 
duction, transmission,  or  distribution  of  gas 
(natural,  manufactured,  or  mixed). 

"TITLE  m ADMINISTRATION 

"Local   Development  Districts — Certification 

"Sec.  301.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a 

'local  development  district'  shall  be  an  entity 

certified   to  the  Commission  either  by  the 


Governor  of  the  State  or  States  in  which 
such  entity  is  located,  or  by  the  State  officer 
designated  by  the  appropriate  State  law  to 
make  such  certification,  as  having  a  charter 
or  authority  that  Includes  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  counties  or  parts  of  counties 
or  other  political  subdivisions  within  the  re- 
gion. No  entity  shall  be  certified  as  a  local 
development  district  for  thjj  purposes  of  this 
Act  unless  it  Is  one  of  the  f6llowlng: 

"(1)  a  nonprofit  Incorporated  body  or- 
ganized or  chartered  under  the  law  of  the 
State  In  which  It  Is  located; 

"  ( 2 )  a  nonprofit  agency  or  Instrumentality 
of  a  State  or  local  government; 

"(3)  a  nonprofit  agency  or  Instrumentality 
created  through  an  Interstate  compact;  or 

"(4)  a  nonprofit  association  or  combina- 
tion of  such  bodies,  agencies,  and  Instru- 
mentalities. 

"Grants  for  Administrative  Expenses  of  Local 
Development   Districts   and    for    Research 
and  Demonstration  Projects 
"Sec.  302.   (a)   The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Is  authorized — 

"(1)  either  directly  or  through  arrange- 
ments with  the  Commission,  to  make  grants 
for  administrative  expenses  to  local  develop- 
ment districts.  The  amount  of  any  such 
grant  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  such 
expenses  In  any  one  fiscal  year.  No  grants 
for  administrative  expenses  shall  be  made  to 
a  local  development  district  for  a  period  In 
excess  of  three  years  beginning  on  the  date 
the  Initial  grant  is  made  to  such  development 
district.  The  local  contributions  for  admin- 
istrative expenses  may  be  In  cash  or  In  kind, 
fairly  evaluated.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  space,  equipment,  and  services;  and 

"(2)  either  directly  or  through  arrange- 
ments vs^th  appropriate  public  or  private  or- 
ganizations (including  the  Commission),  to 
provide  funds  for  Investigation,  research, 
studies,  and  demonstration  projects,  but  not 
for  construction  purposes,  which  will  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Recipients  of  Federal  assistance  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  section  shall.  In 
accordance  with  regulations  to  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  main- 
tain accurate  and  complete  records  of  trans- 
actions and  activities  financed  with  Federal 
funds  and  report  thereon  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  The  records  of  the  recipient 
shall  be  available  for  audit  with  respect  to 
such  grants  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Comptroller  General,  or  their  duly 
authorized  representatives. 

"(c)  Not  to  exceed  $5,500,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"Project  Approval 

"Sec.  303.  An  application  for  a  grant  or 
for  any  other  assistance  for  a  program  or 
project  under  this  Act  shall  be  made  only  by 
a  State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
a  local  development  district.  Each  such  ap- 
plication shall  be  made  through  the  State 
member  of  the  Commission  representing  such 
applicant,  and  such  State  member  shall  eval- 
uate such  application  for  approval.  Only 
applications  for  programs  and  projects  which 
are  approved  by  a  State  member  as  meeting 
the  requirements  for  assistance  under  the 
Act  shall  be  approved  for  assistance  by  the 
Commission. 

"Annual  Report 

"Sec.  304.  Not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Commission 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Governor  of 
each  State  In  the  region  and  to  the  President, 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  a  report  on 
the  activities  carried  out  under  this  Act  dur- 
ing such  year. 

"TITLE     IV APPROPRIATIONS     AND     MISCELLANE- 
OUS   PROVISIONS 

"Authorization  of  Appropriations 
"Sec  401.  In  addition  to  the  appropria- 
tions authorized  In  section  201  for  the  Ap- 
palachian    development     highway     system. 
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there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1967,  to 
be  available  until  expended,  not  to  exceed 
$252,400,000  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

"Applicable  Labor  Standards 

"Sec.  402.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
the  construction,  alteration,  or  repair,  in- 
cluding painting  and  decorating,  of  projects, 
buildings,  and  works  which  are  financially 
assisted  through  the  Federal  funds  author- 
ized under  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar 
construction  in  the  locality  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a — 276a-5 ) .  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have  with  respect  to  such  labor  standards, 
the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in 
Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  F.R.  3176.  64  Stat.  1267,  5  U.S.C.  133— 
133Z-15),  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
13.  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as 
amended:  40  U.S.C.  276(c)). 

"Definition  of  Appalachian  Region 

"Sec.  403.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term 
■Appalachian  region'  or  'the  region'  means 
that  area  of  the  eastern  United  States  con- 
sisting of  the  following  counties  (including 
'  any  political  subdivision  located  within  such 
area)  : 

"In  Alabama,  the  counties  of  Bibb,  Blount, 
Calhoun.  Chambers,  Cherokee,  Chilton,  Clay, 
Cleburne,  Colbert.  Coosa,  Cullman,  De  Kalb, 
Elmore,  Etowah,  Fayette,  Franklin,  Jackson, 
Jefferson,  Lauderdale,  Lawrence.  Limestone, 
Madison,  Marion,  Marshall,  Morgan,  Ran- 
dolph. Saint  Clair,  Shelby,  Talladega,  Talla- 
poosa, Tuscaloosa,  Walker,  and  Winston; 

"In  Georgia,  the  counties  of  Banks,  Barrow, 
Bartow.  Carroll,  Catoosa,  Chattooga,  Chero- 
kee, Dade.  Dawson,  Douglas,  Fannin,  Floyd, 
Forsyth,  Franklin,  Gilmer,  Gordon,  Gwinnett, 
Habersham,  Hall,  Haralson,  Heard,  Jackson, 
Lumpkin,  Madison.  Murray,  Paulding,  Pick- 
ens, Polk,  Rabun,  Stephens,  Towns.  Union, 
Walker,  White,  and  Whitfield; 

"In  Kentucky,  the  counties  of  Adair,  Bath, 
Bell,  Boyd.  Breathitt,  Carter,  Casey,  Clark, 
Clay,  Clinton,  Cumberland,  Elliott,  Estill, 
Fleming,  Floyd,  Garrard,  Green,  Greenup, 
Harlan,  Jackson.  Johnson,  Knott,  Knox, 
Laurel,  Lawrence,  Lee,  Leslie,  Letcher,  Lewis, 
Lincoln,  McCreary,  Madison,  MagoflBn,  Mar- 
tin, Menifee,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan, 
Owsley,  Perry,  Pike,  Powell,  Pulaski,  Rock- 
castle, Rowan,  Russell,  Wayne,  Whitley,  and 
Wolfe; 

"In  Maryland,  the  counties  of  Allegany, 
Garrett,  and  Washington; 

"In  North  Carolina,  the  counties  of  Alex- 
ander, Alleghany,  Ashe.  Avery,  Buncombe, 
Burke.  Caldwell.  Cherokee.  Clay,  Davie,  For- 
syth. Graham,  Haywood,  Henderson,  Jackson, 
McDowell,  Macon,  Madison,  Mitchell,  Polk, 
Rutherford,  Stokes,  Surry,  Swain,  Transyl- 
vania, Watatiga,  Wilkes,  Yadkin,  and  Yancey; 

"In  Ohio,  the  counties  of  Adams,  Athens, 
Belmont,  Brown,  Carroll,  Clermount,  Co- 
shocton. Gallia,  Guernsey.  Harrison,  High- 
land, Hocking,  Holmes,  Jackson,  Jefferson, 
Lawrence,  Meigs,  Monroe.  Morgan,  Musk- 
ingum, Noble,  Perry,  Pike,  Ross,  Scioto,  Tus- 
carawas, Vinton,  and  Washington; 

"In  Pennsylvania,  the  counties  of  Alle- 
gheny, Armstrong,  Beaver,  Bedford,  Blair, 
Bradford,  Butler,  Cambria,  Cameron,  Carbon, 
Centre,  Clarion.  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Colum- 
bia, Crawford,  Elk.  Erie,  Fayette,  Forest.  Ful- 
ton, Greene,  Huntingdon.  Indiana,  Jefferson, 
Juniata,  Lackawanna,  Lawrence,  Luzerne. 
Lycoming,  McKean,  Mercer,  Mifflin,  Monroe, 
Montour,  Northumberland.  Perry,  Pike,  Pot- 
ter, Schu3iklll,  Snyder,  Somerset,  Sullivan, 
Svisquehanna,  Tioga,  Union,  Venango,  War- 
ren, Washington,  Wayne,  Westmoreland,  and 
Wyoming. 

"In  South  Carolina,  the  counties  of  An- 
derson, Cherokee,  Greenville,  Oconee,  Pick- 
ens, and  Spartanburg; 


"In  Tennessee,  the  counties  of  Anderson, 
Bledsoe.  Blount,  Bradley,  Campbell,  Carter, 
Claiborne,  Clay,  Cocke,  Coffee,  Cumberland, 
De  Kalb,  Fentress,  Franklin,  Grainger, 
Greene,  Grundy,  Hamblen,  Hamilton,  Han- 
cock, Hawkins,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Johnson, 
Knox,  Loudon,  McMinn,  Macon,  Marion, 
Meigs,  Monroe,  Morgan,  Overton,  Pickett, 
Polk,  Putnam,  Rhea,  Roane,  Scott,  Se- 
quatchie, Sevier,  Smith,  Sullivan,  Unicoi, 
Union,  Van  Buren,  Warren,  Washington,  and 
White; 

"In  Virginia,  the  counties  of  Alleghany, 
Bath,  Bland,  Botetourt,  Buchanan,  Carroll, 
Craig,  Dickenson,  Floyd,  Giles,  Grayson, 
Highland,  Lee,  Pulaski,  Russell,  Scott,  Smyth. 
Tazewell,  Washington,  Wise,  and  Wythe. 

"All  the  counties  of  West  Virginia. 

"Severability 
"Sec.  404.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  applicability  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstance,  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder 
of  this  Act,  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  circumstances, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

"Termination 

"Sec.  405.  This  Act  shall  cease  to  be  in 
effect  on  July  1,  1971." 

AMENDMENT  NO.    12 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  printing  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  bill,  and  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  it  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 

On  page  44,  between  lines  22  and  23,  insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

"LIMITATION 

"Sec.  404.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  no  funds  authorized  in 
this  Act,  other  than  those  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 201,  shall  be  expended  for  any  program 
or  project  except  to  the  extent  such  program 
or  project  is  carried  out  in  a  "redevelop- 
ment area",  designated  as  such  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  pursuant  to  section  5  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  With  respect 
to  funds  authorized  in  section  201,  in  the  case 
of  areas  covered  by  this  Act  which  are  not 
designated  "redevelopment  areas",  Federal 
funds  shall  be  furnished  on  the  same  basis 
as  in  the  case  of  all  other  areas  not  so  de- 
signated." 

On  page  44,  line  24,  In  lieu  of  "Sec.  404." 
insert  "Sec.  405.". 

On  page  45.  line  5,  In  lieu  of  "Sec.  405."  In- 
sert "Sec.  406.". 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
commend  the  fine  statement  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BoGGS].  It  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  with  him  on  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  in  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress; and  also  it  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  on  that  committee  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
at  the  time  the  first  Appalachia  bill  was 
considered  and  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate. I  regret  very  much  that,  in  good 
conscience,  I  had  to  vote  against  that 
bill  when  it  passed  out  of  the  committee 
to  the  Senate  floor  last  year.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  I  voted  against  It  was  the 
failure  of  the  committee  to  accept  any 
amendments  to  the  bill.  The  amend- 
ment I  have  just  sent  to  the  desk  is  sub- 
stantially like  an  amendment  I  filed  last 
year. 


If  I  might  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  I  would 
appreciate  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  certainly  want  to 
give  my  attention  to  my  majority  leader 
and  also  to  my  friend  from  Iowa,  it  is 
a  little  diflBcult  to  do  both  at  the  same 
time.  But  I  am  very  happy  to  direct  my 
attention  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  anyone  can  do  it, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  able 
to  do  it.  I  should  like  to  discuss  the 
amendment  and  make  a  few  comments, 
and  I  shall  certainly  welcome  the  reac- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

What  prompted  my  interest  in  filing 
an  amendment  like  this  one  last  year  was 
the  revelation  in  the  minority  views  of 
the  House  report  that  many  of  the  coun- 
ties embraced  in  the  Appalachia  area, 
and  specifically  listed  in  the  bill  now 
under  consideration,  are  not  ''distressed" 
counties  at  all.  They  are  in  just  as  good 
financial  and  economic  condition  as 
many  other  counties  throughout  the 
country.  It  seemed  to  me  that  to  in- 
clude them  in  the  Appalachia  area  cov- 
erage for  special  treatment  constituted 
rather  unfortunate,  discriminatory  con- 
sideration. 

Granted  that  many  of  the  counties, 
and  perhaps  most  of  the  counties,  em- 
braced by  the  bill  are,  in  fact,  counties 
which  are  suffering  from  a  below-average 
economic  condition,  my  amendment 
merely  provides  that  only  the  counties 
listed  in  the  bill  which  are,  in  fact,  "dis- 
tressed" counties  be  given  preferential 
treatment.  Those  counties  which  are 
not  "distressed"  will  not  receive  prefer- 
ential treatment. 

The  minority  views  contained  in  the 
House  report  last  year,  which  the  mi- 
nority in  the  Senate  adopted  as  its  views, 
stated: 

The  highway  program  contained  in  the 
bill — which  comprises  almost  80  percent  of 
the  money  authorization  In  the  bill — is  par- 
ticularly discriminatory  against  other  por- 
tions of  the  country,  for  It  authorizes  an 
additional  highway  program  for  the  Appa- 
lachian region  almost  as  large  as  the  annual 
program  for  construction  of  Federal  aid  pri- 
mary and  secondary  highways  and  their  ur- 
ban extensions  in  all  of  the  50  States,  plus 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
including  Appalachia. 

This  particular  part  of  the  bill  is  title 
II,  starting  on  page  13,  section  201.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  if  we  were  going  to 
agree  to  an  amendment  which  would 
make  sure  that  only  those  counties  which 
are  in  fact  distressed  counties  would  re- 
ceive preferential  treatment  under  this 
bill,  the  best  place  to  start  is  the  section 
that  involves  80  percent  of  the  program, 
and  that  is  section  201. 

My  amendment  provides  that,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  the 
bill,  no  funds  authorized  in  this  bill,  other 
than  those  authorized  in  section  201, 
which  relates  to  the  highways,  shall  be 
expended  for  any  program  or  project  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  such  program  or 
project  is  carried  out  in  a  redevelopment 
area,  designated  as  such  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  pursuant  to  section  5 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

Section  5  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  defines  such  areas.  And  it  is  quite 
clear  from  reading  section  5  that  they 
must  be  distress-type  areas  in  fact. 
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T  ask  unanimous  consent  that  section 
,  of  the  Public  Law  87-27.  87th  Con- 
gress, S.  1,  May  1.  1961,  be  printed  at  this 
Doint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REDEVELOPMENT    AREAS 

Standards 
SEC  5  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  designate 
M  "redevelopment  areas"  those  areas  within 
the  United  States  in  which  he  determines, 
,mon  the  basis  of  standards  generally  com- 
narable  with  those  set  forth  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2).  that  there  has  existed  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time.  There  shall  be  in- 
cluded among  the  areas  so  designated  any 

area —  _     . 

(1)  where  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds 
that  the  rate  of  unemployment,  excluding 
uhemployment  due  primarily  to  temporary 
or  seasonal  factors,  is  currently  6  per  centum 
or  more  and  has  averaged  at  least  6  per 
centum  for  the  qualifying  time  periods  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (2) ;  and  ^    ^    .V,   * 

(2)  where  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  that 
the  annual  average  rate  of  unemployment 
has  been  at  least — 

(A)  50  per  centum  above  the  national  av- 
erage for  three  of  the  preceding  four  calendar 
years,  or 

(B)  75  per  centum  above  the  national  av- 
erage for  two  of  the  preceding  three  calendar 
years,  or 

(C)  100  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  one  of  the  preceding  two  calendar 
years. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  find  the  facts 
and  provide  the  data  to  be  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  making  the  determinations  required 
by  this  subsection. 
'(b)  The  Secretary  shall  also  designate  as 
"redevelopment  areas"  those  areas  (including 
Indian     reservations)     within     the     United 
States  which  do  not  meet  the  requirements 
set  forth   in   subsection    (a)    but  which  he 
determines  are  among  the  highest  in  num- 
bers and  percentages  of  low-income  families, 
and  in  which  there  exists  a  condition  of  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment  or  un- 
deremployment.   In  making  the  designations 
under  this  subsection  and  before  extending 
any  financial  assistance  as  the  result  of  desig- 
nations  under   this   subsection,    the   Secre- 
tary shall,  by  regulation,  prescribe  detailed 
standards  upon  which  the  designations  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  based.    In  the  formu- 
lation of  such  standards  the  Secretary  shall 
consider,  among  other  relevant  factors,  the 
number  of  low-income  farm  families  in  the 
various  rural  areas  of  the  United  States,  the 
proportion    that    such    low-income    families 
are  of  the  total  farm  families  of  each  of  such 
areas,  the  relationship  of  the  income  levels 
of  the  families  in  each  such  area  to  the  gen- 
eral levels  of  income  in  the  United  States, 
the    extent    to   which    "rural    development" 
projects  have  previously  been  located  in  any 
such  area  under  programs  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  current 
and  prospective  employment  opportunities  in 
each  such  area,  the  availability  of  manpower 
in  each  such  area  for  supplemental  employ- 
ment, the   extent  of   migration  out  of  the 
area,  and  the  proportion  of  the  population 
of  each  such  area  which  has  beeit  receiving 
public  assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  from  the  State  or  States  in  which 
such  area  Is  located  or  from  any  municipality 
therein.    In  making  the  designations  under 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  endeavor 
to  distribute  the  projects  widely  among  the 
several  States,  so  far  as  is  feasible  and  proper, 
in  order  that  actual  experience  with  this  pro- 
gram may  be  had  in  as  many  States  and  in 
as  many  areas  and  under  as  many  different 
circumstances  as  possible.    In  making  these 
determinations  the  Secretary  shall  be  guided, 
but  not  conclusively  governed,  by  pertinent 


studies  made,  and  Information  and  data  col- 
lected or  complied,  by  (1)  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  instrumentalities  of  the  Federal 
Government,  (2)  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, (3)  universities  and  land-grant  col- 
leges, and  (4)  private  organizations. 

(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  such 
other  heads  of  agencies  as  may  be  appro- 
priate are  authorized  to  conduct  such  special 
studies,  obtain  such  Information,  and  com- 
pile and  furnish  to  the  Secretary  such  data 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary  or 
proper  to  enable  him  to  make  the  determina- 
tions provided  for  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.  The  Secretary  shall  reimburse  when 
appropriate,  out  of  any  funds  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
foregoing  officers  for  any  expenditures 
Incurred  by  them  under  this  section. 

(d)  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term  "redevel- 
opment area"  refers  to  any  area  within  the 
United  States  which  has  been  designated  by 
the  Secretary  as  a  redevelopment  area. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  said 
that  none  of  the  counties  which  cannot 
qualify  as  "distressed"  counties  would  be 
allowed  to  receive  any  preferential  treat- 
ment under  this  amendment  except  with 
respect  to  section  201.  That  is  the  high- 
way section.  With  respect  to  that  sec- 
tion, my  amendment  does  enable  such 
"nondistressed"  counties  to  receive  some 
assistance.  The  amendment  provides 
that  Federal  funds  shall  be  furnished  to 
those  particular  counties  which  are  not 
"distress"  counties,  but  only  on  the  same 
basis  as  in  the  case  of  other  areas  in  the 
country  not  so  designated. 

There  is  a  reason  for  permitting  "non- 
distressed" counties  to  come  in  under  this 
bill,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  I  have 
provided.  I  can  understand  how  there 
might  be  three  counties  in  a  row  through 
which  a  highway  program  should  be  ad- 
vanced. The  upper  county  and  the  lower 
county  are  distress  counties.  The  middle 
county  is  a  county  thatf  is  in  a  reason- 
ably good  economic  cplidition,  and  can 
not  qualify  as  a  "distress"  county.  In 
order  to  develop  this  program,  we  would 
have  to  have  the  highway  go  through  all 
three  counties.  My  amendment  would 
provide  that  we  would  permit  the  high- 
way to  go  through  all  three  counties,  but 
that  the  middle  county,  which  is  not  a 
"distress"  county,  shall  not  receive  any 
more  Federal  aid  on  this  highway  pro- 
gram than  any  other  county  enjoying  a 
similar  economic  position  in  some  other 
part  of  the  country.  I  do  not  think  this 
is  an  unreasonable  provision. 

Some  say  that  to  single  out  Appalachia 
with  its  distressed  counties  alone  is  dis- 
criminatory with  respect  to  other  areas 
of  the  country.  The  majority  views  con- 
tained in  the  committee  report  deny  that. 
But  perhaps  it  can  be  argued  that  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  preferential  treat- 
ment involved. 

I  would  hope  that  the  committee,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  would  not  push  this  preferential 
treatment  to  the  extent  of  including 
counties  which  are  not  "distress"  coun- 
ties at  all,  and  would  not  undertake  to 
give  such  counties  just  as  much  benefit 
and  just  as  much  coverage  under  the  bill 
as  the  "distress"  counties. 

We  pointed  out  in  our  minority  views 
last  year  a  table  of  the  counties  which 
shows  that  67  of  the  355  Appalachian 
counties  are  not  even  eligible  for  grants 


imder  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act. 
That  indicates  a  good  share  of  such  coun- 
ties are,  by  the  nature  of  things,  not 
qualified  for  this  type  of  preferential 
treatment  by  Congress. 

I  recognize  that  the  highway  program 
is  a  large  part  of  this  program,  and  that 
in  order  to  have  a  coordinated  program, 
we  must  build  a  highway  through  coun- 
ties that  are  not  "distress"  counties,  but 
are  at  least  average  or  above  average  in 
economic  growth. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  permit 
this  to  be  done,  with  the  provision,  how- 
ever, that  the  Federal  assistance  for 
highways  in  such  "nondistressed"  coun- 
ties be  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  it 
would  be  in  counties  anywhere  else  in 
the  United  States  which  are  not  "dis- 
tressed" counties. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  to  comment  on  this  point. 
The  Senator  knows  that  I  value  his 
opinion  most  highly.  He  is  a  most  dedi- 
cated, hard-working  Senator.  He  is  not 
the  kind  of  person  to  seek  preferential 
treatment  without  reason.  I  want  the 
Senator  to  know  that  this  amendment  is 
being  offered  in  the  utmost  of  good  faith. 
It  is  not  designed  to  harm  the  program. 
It  is  designed  to  make  sure  that  the 
money,  which  will  be  considerable — that 
goes  into  the  Appalachian  region  will  go 
only  or  at  least  primarily  to  "distressed" 
counties. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  able  colleague,  who  shared 
membership  with  me  on  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  prior  to  the  89th  Con- 
gress. Sometimes  I  wish  that  he  were 
still  on  the  committee  so  that  he  would 
be  able  to  assist  me.  The  Senator  is  most 
constructive  in  his  approach. 

However.  I  remember  times  when  he 
has  offered,  not  one  amendment,  but  so 
many  amendments  to  legislation  which 
was  being  considered  in  the  committee 
that  it  caused  me  some  discomfort  and 
some  concern. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Even  to  the  extent  that 
the  Senator  beheved  that  in  good  con- 
science he  had  to  accept  one  or  two  of 
them  on  occasion. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  area  rede- 
velopment bill.  This  is  a  regional  de- 
velopment bill.  It  has  program  criteria, 
rather  than  what  we  designate  in  the 
ARA  as  county  eligibility  criteria.  The 
amendment  which  is  being  discussed  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  would  reject  this 
regional  concept.  That  concept  is  the 
heart  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  to  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  does  not  reject  this 
concept  at  all.  The  amendment  was 
meticulously  drawn  so  that  the  concept 
would  be  preserved,  not  only  with  respect 
to  the  distressed  counties,  but  also  with 
respect  to  other  counties — of  which  there 
must  be  at  least  70 — which  could  not  pos- 
sibly qualify  as  distressed  counties. 

All  this  amendment  proposes  is  to  pro- 
vide that,  while  preserving  the  concept, 
the  money  goes  to  the  "distressed  coun- 
ties," as  far  as  singling  them  out  for 
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preferential  treatment  is  concerned.  But 
the  money  that  goes  to  the  nondistressed 
counties  cannot  be  on  any  other  basis 
than  money  going  to  other  nondistressed 
counties  in  other  areas. 

I  repeat  that  I  am  not  attempting  by 
this  amendment  to  destroy  the  concept. 
I  am  trying  to  preserve  the  concept. 

I  say  to  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  that  when  I  first  started 
looking  into  this  matter.  I  had  an  amend- 
ment drafted  that  would  have  precluded 
any  aid  whatsoever  to  any  nondistressed 
county  under  this  bill.  But.  after  con- 
sulting some  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, including  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper].  I  was 
persuaded  that  the  major  portion  of  this 
program  would  deal  with  highways,  and 
that  we  cannot  have  a  highway  program 
and  say  that  we  shall  have  a  checker- 
board approach.  We  must  consider  the 
entire  area. 

So  I  want  to  preserve  it.  I  simply  do 
not  want  the  county  in  the  middle, 
to  use  the  example  I  used  earlier,  to 
have  any  better  treatment  than  any 
other  county  that  is  enjoying  equal  eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  was  about  to  say. 
when  the  Senator  asked  to  be  recognized 
again,  and  rightly  so,  that  the  amend- 
ment the  Senator  is  discussing  recog- 
nizes the  intercounty  concept  of  the 
nature  of  our  highway  construction.  He 
also  knows  full  well  that  streams  do 
not  stop  at  county  lines,  and  he  knows 
that  bad  health  conditions  do  not  ab- 
ruptly end  at  county  lines.  He  knows 
that  the  treatment  of  what  we  call 
watersheds  must  embrace  multicounty 
areas.  One  of  the  major  conceptional 
differences  between  this  bill  and  the 
ARA  program  is  the  establishment  of 
multicounty  development  districts.  I 
do  not  see  how  you  could  eliminate  some 
70  counties  from  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  and  retain  these  districts. 

I  point  out  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
amendment,  if  it  is  to  be  offered,  should 
not  be  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

I  call  attention  to  the  program  de- 
velopment criteria  contained  in  section 
224,  on  page  36  of  the  bill,  in  which  it 
is  stated: 

( 1 1  the  relationship  of  the  project  or  class 
of  projects  to  overall  regional  development 
including  its  location  in  an  area  determined 
by  the  State  •  •  • 

It  could  be  determined  to  have  a  po- 
tential growth  or  a  significant  potential 
for  growth. 

This  is  a  question  for  determination 
by  a  State.  Would  the  Senator  think 
that  might  be  a  reasonable  assumption? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes.  indeed.  I  have 
no  difficulty  with  this  approach  at  all. 
All  I  want  to  do  is  to  make  sure  that 
when  we  go  into  this  area,  a  county 
which  is  enjoying  average  or  better  than 
average  economic  prosperty  will  put  up 
the  money  it  would  have  to  put  up  if  it 
were  located  in  Iowa  or  Nebraska  or  any 
other  State  because  it  happens  to  be 
enjoying  average  or  above  average  eco- 
nomic prosperty. 

So  far  as  the  watershed  program  is 
concerned,  we  have  many  millions  of 
dollars  going  into  watershed  programs 
which  are  completely  unrelated,  so  far 


as  the  law  is  concerned,  to  the  pending 
legislation.  If  there  is  a  watershed  pro- 
gram and  a  distressed  county  needs  some 
money,  it  can  obtain  money  under  this 
b'll.  If  it  happens  to  tie  into  a  non- 
distressed county,  it  could  obtain  money 
from  the  watershed  program.  So  I  do 
not  see  that  the  area  approach  would 
be  jeopardized  at  all. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  If  the  amendment 
were  onered  and  adopted  it  might  cut 
off  one  of  the  counties  where  there  was 
a  growth  potential.  I  would  not  want 
that  to  happen.    It  could  happen. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Perhaps  I  have  mis- 
read the  purpose  of  the  legislation,  but 
as  I  understand  it,  we  are  interested  in 
growth  potentials  of  areas  enjoying  be- 
low average  economic  prosperity. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Sometimes  the  eco- 
nomically healthy  county  can  be  the 
magnet  to  draw  the  less  economically 
healthy  counties  into  development  pro- 
grams. It  may  be  the  anchor  county 
which  is  vital  to  the  success  of  an  entire 
program  of  a  developmental  district. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  may  have 
a  point,  but  the  only  trouble  is  that  that 
point  was  rejected  by  the  Congress  and 
the  President  when  the  area  redevelop- 
ment program  was  adopted.  At  that 
time  we  refused  to  recognize  the  polari- 
zation theory  with  respect  to  above 
average  counties.  I  voted  against  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  because  I  found 
provisions  in  it  which  I  felt  would  be 
inequitably  applied. 

I  believe  the  thrust  of  the  Appalachia 
program,  certainly  from  the  press  re- 
ports and  reading  the  majority  report 
on  the  bill,  is  that  we  are  trying  to 
reach  the  low  economic  average  areas 
and  give  them  vitality  so  that  they  will 
grow.  We  are  not  talking  about  wealthy 
counties  or  average  economic  areas.  We 
are  talking  about  below  average  eco- 
nomic counties.  Without  that  we  would 
not  have  the  bill.  I  cannot  understand 
why  this  program  could  not  be  carried 
out  by  concentrating  on  the  distressed 
areas. 

So  far  as  the  unique  money  treatment 
is  concerned,  let  the  other  counties  which 
are  enjoying  normal  prosperity  do  just 
as  any  other  normal  county  has  to  do 
so  far  as  the  Federal  Treasury  is  con- 
cerned. I  presume  there  would  be  a  great 
incentive  for  other  counties,  if  they  saw 
the  Federal  Treasury  putting  great 
amounts  of  money  into  marginal  or  be- 
low-average counties  adjacent  to  them. 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  study  the 
amendment,  because  my  amendment  is 
not  designed  to  draw  the  teeth  from  the 
bill.  It  is  not  designed  to  harm  the  bill. 
But  it  is  hard  for  me  to  tell  people  living 
in  counties  which,  unfortunately,  are 
below  average  economically,  and  who 
yet  are  still  paying  taxes,  that  we  are 
expending  some  of  their  tax  money — not 
for  a  county  which  is  in  a  similar  eco- 
nomic condition,  but  for  a  county  which 
is  enjoying  economic  prosperity. 

That  is  what  will  happen  if  the  bill 
passes  in  its  present  form. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding.  I 
hope  he  will  think  hard  and  deeply  on 
this  amendment,  because  I  know  he  is  a 
most  conscientious  E>erson.  I  hope  he 
will  study  it  in  the  full  realization  that 


the  amendment  is  designed  to  be  con- 
structive and  helpful. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  shall  give  it 
thoughtful  consideration.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  last  year.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  study  again  this  year.  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  contribution  the  Senator  has 
made  to  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  the  amendment  can- 
not be  accepted.  I  will  probably  ask  for 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Would  the  Senator 
like  a  vote  on  it  now? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  understand  that  there 
is  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  to 
vote  on  the  bill  at  2  o'clock  Monday. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  At  3  o'clock. 
Mr.  MILLER.  At  3  o'clock  next  Mon- 
day. Many  Senators  are  absent.  There 
was  some  sort  of  gentleman's  agreement 
that  there  would  not  be  rollcalls  this 
afternoon.  My  amendment  is  not 
printed.  I  would  much  prefer  to  have 
my  amendment  printed  and  on  the  desks 
of  Senators  before  I  ask  for  a  roUcall, 
but  I  wanted  an  opportunity  to  have  a 
brief  discussion  on  it  before  any  rollcall 
on  my  amendment  on  Monday  before 
the  Senate  reached  the  point  of  voting 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  hope  it  will  be  a 
very  brief  discussion,  because  possibly 
there  will  be  many  votes  on  Monday. 
The  distinguished  majority  leader  said 
last  evening  that  he  did  not  desire  to  in- 
convenience any  Senator,  but  it  was 
never  indicated  that  there  would  be  no 
rollcalls  today. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  reahze  that  nothing 
has  been  stated  on  this  point.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  understand  that  if  there 
is  to  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  this  after- 
noon, in  fairness  to  the  Senate,  it  should 
be  on  amendments  printed  and  on  the 
desk  rather  than  on  an  amendment  which 
I  have  just  submitted,  which  will  not  be 
printed  and  on  the  desk  until  Monday 
next.  I  had  intended  to  develop  my  re- 
marks this  afternoon  so  that  if  there  is 
to  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  Monday, 
these  remarks  will  be  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Senators  could  read  the  colloquy 
between  the  two  Senators. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  statement  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  could  be  made,  it 
would  seem  to  me,  in  a  few  minutes,  prior 
to  the  yea-and-nay  vote,  if  it  were  to  be 
laid  over  until  Monday  until  his  amend- 
ment is  printed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  my  assurance  that  my  com- 
ments will  be  brief.  I  hope,  however, 
that  he  understands  why  the  amendment 
should  be  printed  and  lie  over  until  Mon- 
day. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     I  understand. 
Mr.  MILLER.    Especially  when  other 
amendments  are  printed  now. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  has 
made  a  reasonable  request,  and  I  thank 
him. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  was 
true  a  year  ago,  I  have  listened  very 
carefully  to  the  discussion  and  explana- 
tion offered  to  the  Senate  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph]. 
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Last  year,  I  voted  in  support  of  the 
creation  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act.  I  have  every  inten- 
tion of  voting  in  support  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  which 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph]  again  presents  to  the  Senate. 

It  is  not  alone  that  the  facts  are  com- 
pelling and  persuasive,  but  because  of  the 
effective  style  and  manner  of  presenta- 
tion by  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
which  lend  additional  support  to  the 
position  I  intend  to  take. 

I  have  carefully  read  the  Senate  report 
on  S.  3.  I  am  delighted  to  see  in  the 
committee  report  a  statement  which  I 
know  is  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  that — 

The  committee  is  aware  of  the  economic 
conditions  in  the  Ozark  Mountain  area,  in 
the  upper  Great  Lakes  region,  and  in 
pockets  of  poverty  of  varying  size  elsewhere 
In  the  United  States. 

The  committee  report  goes  on  to  advise 
that  the  administration  intends  to 
promptly  request  congressional  action 
for  dealing  with  regional  problems  in 
other  areas. 

The  committee  confirms  what  all  of  us 
interested  in  other  regions  have  estab- 
lished by  informal  conversation  with  the 
Senator' from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph], that  the  committee  intends  to 
give  early  consideration  to  other 
regional  development  problems. 

Incidentally,  I  share  the  attitude  ex- 
pressed by  the  committee  report,  that 
merely  because  there  are  other  areas  of 
concern  with  acute  need  is  no  reason  to 
reject    the    proposal    now    before    the 

In  addition,  I  am  delighted  that  my 
senior  colleague  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara],  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  introduced  yester- 
day the  bill  which  now  bears  Senate  No. 
812 

Ml-.  RANDOLPH.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  not  only  has  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  pre- 
sented the  bill  with  other  cosponsors.  but 
also  that  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
IMr.  Hart]  has  joined  as  a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  HART.  I  was  delighted  to  sup- 
port the  bill  introduced  by  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara], to  the  extent  of  becoming  a 
cosponsor  to  lend  it  any  support  it 
might  need;  but  his  own  standing  and 
experience  in  this  area  and  his  position 
on  the  committee.  I  believe,  speak  elo- 
quently about  all  that  needs  to  be  said 
on  the  subject.  However,  it  does  repre- 
sent a  further  response  to  the  expres- 
sions of  concern  by  those  of  us  who 
represent  regions  which  are  comparable 
in  many  respects  to  Appalachia. 

Today,  therefore,  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  useful,  even  though  briefly,  to 
outline  a  proposal  that  was  made  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  by  several 
of  us  representing  such  a  region — 
namely,  the  region  of  the  upper  Great 
Lakes. 

Last  week,  when  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  held  hearings  on  S.  3.  it 
was  my  privilege  to  appear  before  the 
subcommittee  of  which  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  chair- 
man, to  present  a  proposal  which  was  in 
the  form  of  a  suggested  amendment.   On 


behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the  two  Sena- 
tors from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy 
and  Mr.  Mondale],  our  amendment  pro- 
posed the  creation,  on  enactment  of  the 
Appalachia  Act,  of  an  Upper  Great  Lakes 
Development  Act  of  1965. 

Although  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee stated  their  genuine  concern  for  the 
problems  of  the  area  and,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated, their  intention  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problems,  it  has  not  seen  l!t,  at 
this  time,  to  report  the  amendment. 

For  this  reason.  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  desirable  there  be  some  discussion  of 
the  need  for  additional  regional  authori- 
ties able  to  move  expeditiously  on  the 
economic  revitalization  of  regions,  such 
as  that  in  Appalachia,  which  have  been 
bypassed  by  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
Nation. 

The  sponsors  of  the  upper  Great  Lakes 
proposal  believe  that  economic  distress 
within  this  80-county  area  of  northern 
Wisconsin.  Michigan,  and  Minnesota  can 
best  be  relieved  by  coordinated  regional 
action.  We  believe  further  that  Federal 
and  State  assistance  aimed  at  bringing 
new  economic  life  to  these  communities 
and  their  people  can  best  be  channeled 
through  such  regional  action. 

At  this  stage,  our  proposal  does  not 
contemplate  major  public  works  expendi- 
tures. We  are  concerned  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  regional  authority  with 
adequate  powers  and  resources  to  assist 
in  the  training,  resource  development, 
and  public  works  planning  that  will  be 
necessary  to  bring  to  our  upper  Great 
Lakes  communities  the  full  benefits  of 
expanding  and  viable  economic  growth. 
We  speak  for  a  region  with  unemploy- 
ment that  has  averaged  some  20  percent 
higher  than  the  unemployment  rate  of 
Appalachia. 

We  speak  of  a  region  where  depletion 
of  some  of  the  natural  resources  have 
left  many  of  the  same  problems  that  we 
find  in  Appalachia.  This  is  an  area  of 
closed  iron  mines,  underutilized  timber 
resources,  inadequate  highways,  and  re- 
moteness; but  where  there  is  also  great 
potential  for  recreation  and  the  fuller 
utilization  of  the  timber,  low  grade  iron, 
water  resources,  and  human  resources  of 
the  region. 

Much  preparation,  much  thought,  and 
much  groundwork  has  occured  on  which 
we  argue  that  we  now  should  find  Con- 
gress reacting  to  the  preliminary  studies 
and  recommendations.  We  feel  that 
Congress  should  include  in  its  legislative 
program  this  session,  the  enactment, 
along  with  the  Appalachia  bill,  of  our 
proposal  for  an  Upper  Great  Lakes  De- 
velopment Authority. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  cooperation  with  local  development 
groups.  State  resource  agencies,  and 
many  private  interests,  has  held  confer- 
ences and  maintained  a  continuing  liai- 
son between  private  and  public  agencies 
within  this  region.  In  1963,  highlighted 
by  President  Kennedy's  speech,  an  inclu- 
sive conference  was  held  in  Duluth.  The 
need  for  regional  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation was  manifest. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who 
propose  this  amendment  do  not  wish  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  legislative  action  on 
Appalachia.   We  are  grateful  for  the  tre- 


mendously important  groundwork  that 
has  been  laid  by  the  congressional  Mem- 
bers from  the  Appalachian  States  over 
these  several  years,  culminating  in  the 
approaching  vote  in  the  Senate,  which  I 
have  every  confidence  will  support  the 
recommendations  with  respect  to  Appa- 
lachia. 

We  believe  that  an  Appalachian  type 
authority  is  an  important  pilot  under- 
taking that  will  help  other  regions  draw 
on  its  work  and  experience.  We  are 
hopeful  that  quick  and  expeditious  com- 
mittee hearings  will  be  held  on  specific 
proposals,  such  as  ours,  so  that  another 
year  will  not  pass  while  we  wait  for  effi- 
cient and  effective  regional  action. 

We  have  noted  the  encouraging  report 
that  funds  will  be  allocated  for  assisting 
with  regional  development  programs  in 
the  new  ARA  authorization.  But  there 
are  still  unanswered  questions — ques- 
tions to  which  it  is  essential  we  have  an- 
swers if  a  useful  and  effective  program 
of  regional  development  is  to  be  imder- 
taken. 

Included  in  these  questions,  of  course, 
would  be  the  concern  as  to  whether  there 
will  be  administration  support  for  addi- 
tional regional  authorities  and  Federal- 
State  organizations.  Will  this  be  the 
main  vehicles  for  channeling  Federal  as- 
sistance for  roads  and  the  public  roads 
into  coordinated  regional  development? 
We  believe  we  have  some  of  the  an- 
swers that  best  fit  this  80-county  region 
in  our  proposal  for  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes  Authority.  We  are  hopeful  that 
when  this  later  proposal  comes  to  the 
Senate  it  will  receive  support  from  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  represent  Ap- 
palachian States  and  are  today  receiv- 
ing the  support  of  those  of  us  who  have 
equal  concern  for  our  remote  areas. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  so  that  the 
Record  may  be  clear  on  the  amendment 
for  an  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  that  was  considered  in 
the  Public  Works  Committee.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a  copy  of  the 
amendment,  a  section-by-section  sum- 
mary and  tables  which  accompanied  my 
testimony,  and  which  outline  some  of  the 
persuasive  reasons  why  this  80-county 
area  in  the  northern  portions  of  Michi- 
gan. Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  should  be 
the  next  region  on  which  Congress  acts. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

On  page  1  strike  out  lines  3  and  4  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"CHAPTER    1 — APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

"Short  title 

"Section  1.  This  chapter  may  be  cited  as 
the  'Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965',  and  all  references  in  this  chapter  to 
the  words  'this  Act"  shall  be  held  to  refer 
to  "this  chapter'." 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER     2 upper    GREAT    LAKES     REGIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

"Title  V — Short  title  and  statement  of 

purpose 

"Short  Title 

"Sec.  501.  This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the 

'Upper   Great   Lakes   Regional   Development 

Act  of  1965'. 
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"Findings  and  Statement  of  Purpose 
"Sec.   502.  As  a  result  of  changes  in   the 
nature  of  its  resource  base  and  changing  re- 
quirements of  the  national  economy,  the  up- 
per Great  Lakes  region  of  the  United  States 
lags    behind    the    Nation    in    its    economic 
growth,  and  its  people  have  not  shared  prop- 
erly in  the  Nation's  prosperity.    The  region's 
historical  reliance  on  the  extractive  Indus- 
tries of  metals  mining  and  lumbering  has  re- 
sulted in  depletion  of  its  high  grade  natural 
resources,  and  It  has  not  found  the  means  to 
adapt  fully  to  the  exploitation  of  its  lower 
grade  resources.    Upgrading  the  human  and 
natural  resources  and  their  uses,  and  devel- 
opment of  the  region's  recreation  potential 
are  prerequisites  for  vigorous  and  self-sus- 
taining growth.    Such  a  needed  revltallzation 
can  come  only  through  extensive  participa- 
tion by  State  and  local  authorities  along  with 
the  Federal  Government  in  implementing  de- 
velopment programs  tailored  to  the  needs  and 
resources  of  the  region.    Congress  recognizes 
that  a  large   body  of   research   by  Federal, 
State,  and  private  organizations  has  estab- 
lished  the  feasibility,   the   desirability,   and 
the  urgent  need  for  regionwlde  development. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  chapter 
to  assist  the  region   in  meeting  its  special 
problems,  to  promote  economic  development, 
and  to  establish  a  framework  for  Joint  Fed- 
eral  and   State   efforts   toward   making   the 
adaptations  and  advances  essential  to  growth 
on  a  coordinated  and  concerted  basis.     As 
the  region  obtains  the  needed  technologies 
and  infrastructure  and  the  requisite  human 
resources  to  guide  and  operate  Its  new  ac- 
tivities. Congress  expects  that  the  region  will 
then  be  able  to  participate  more  effectively 
In  the  national  free  enterprise  economy. 

"Title  VI — The  Upper  Great  Lakes  Develop- 
ment Authority 
"Membership  and  Voting 

"Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Upper  Great  Lakes  De- 
velopment Authority  (referred  to  as  the 
'Authority')  shall  be  composed  of  seven 
members,  foiu  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  three  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States,  one  from  each  partici- 
pating State.  No  member  of  the  Authority 
shall  be  the  holder  of  a  full-time  public 
office  in  either  State  or  Federal  Government. 
Of  the  Presidential  appointments,  one  shall 
be  made  from  each  of  the  participating 
States;  the  fourth  shall  be  at  the  discretion 
of  the  President  and  shall  serve  as  Chairman 
and  full-time  executive  officer  of  the  Au- 
thority. 

"(b)  Decisions  by  the  Authority,  urUess 
delegated  to  the  Chairman,  shall  require  the 
affirmative  vote  of  the  Chairman  and  three 
others. 

"(c)  The  Chairman  shall  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  IV  of  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Salary  Schedule  established 
by  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964. 
There  shaU  be  a  Deputy  Chairman  appointed 
by  the  Chairman  with  the  approval  of  the 
Authority,  who  shall  serve  as  his  alternate 
and  who  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
prescribed  for  grade  18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  and 
when  not  serving  as  an  alternate  for  the 
Chairman  shall  perform  such  duties  as  are 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Chairman.  Other 
members  of  the  Authority  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  of  $75  per  diem  for  each 
day  on  which  they  are  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  of  the  Authority,  and 
shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Authority  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  In  the  performance 
of  such  duties. 

"Functions  of  the  Authority 
"Sec.  602.  In    carrying   out    the    purposes 
of  this  chapter  the  Authority  shall — 

"(1)  develop,  on  a  continuing  basis,  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  plans  and  pro- 
grams, including  those  for  land  use  and  pub- 


lic works,  and  establish  priorities  thereunder, 
giving  due  consideration  to  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  planning  in  the  region; 

"(2)  conduct  and  sponsor  Investigations, 
research,  and  studies,  including  where  neces- 
sary, inventory  and  analysis  of  the  resources 
of  the  region,  and,  in  cooperation  with  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  agencies,  sponsor  dem- 
onstration projects  designed  to  foster  re- 
gional  productivity   and  growth; 

"(3)  review  and  study,  in  cooperation  with 
the  agency  involved.  Federal,  State,  and  local 
public  and  private  programs  and,  where  ap- 
proprtate,  recommend  modifications  or  addi- 
tions which  will  increase  their  effectiveness 
in  the  region  and  assist  in  their  financing; 

"(4)  formulate  and  reconunend,  where  ap- 
propriate, interstate  compacts  and  other 
forms  of  interstate  cooperation,  and  work 
with  State  and  local  agencies  in  developing 
appropriate  model  legislation; 

"(5)  support  existing  local  development 
districts  aad  encourage  their  formation 
where  neede?l  by  providing  technical  assist- 
ance and  participating  in  the  financing  of 
professional  staff  and  administration; 

"(6)  encouYage  private  investment  in  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  and  recreational  proj- 
ects; 

"(7)  serve  as  a  focal  point  and  coordinat- 
ing unit  fot  Federal,  State,  and  local  pro- 
grams in  the  region; 

"(8)  provide  a  fortmi  for  consideration  of 
problems  of  the  region  and  proposed  solu- 
tions and  establish  and  utilize,  as  appro- 
priate, citizens  and  special  advisory  councils 
and  public  conferences;  and 

"(9)  formulate  for  the  Congress  a  pro- 
gram of  development  projects  with  proposals 
for  Federal  participation  in  their  funding. 

"Administrative  Powers  of  the  Authority 

"Sec.  603.  To  carry  out  its  duties  under 
this  chapter,  the  Authority  is  authorized  to — 

"(1)  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws, 
rules,  and  regulations  governing  the  conduct 
of  its  business  and  the  performance  of  Its 
functions; 

"(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Authority  to  carry  out  its  fimctlons. 
In  accordance  with  the  civil  service  laws  and 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949; 

"(3)  request  the  head  of  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  (who  Is  hereby  so  au- 
thorized) to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with 
the  Authority  such  personnel  within  his  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction  as  the  Authority 
may  need  for  carrying  out  Its  functions,  each 
such  detail  to  be  without  loss  of  seniority, 
pay,  or  other  employee  status; 

"(4)  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel 
from  any  State  or  local  government  or  any 
subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  any  inter- 
governmental agency; 

"(5)  accept,  use,  and  dispose  of  gifts  or 
donations  of  services  or  property,  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible; 

"(6)  enter  Into  and  perform  such  con- 
tracts, leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  In 
ctirrylng  out  its  functions  and  on  such  terms 
as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  or  with  any  State,  or  any 
political  subdivision,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm, 
association,  or  corporation; 

"(7)  establish  a  permanent  office  at  such 
location  as  It  may  select  and  field  offices  at 
such  other  places  as  it  may  deem  appropriate; 
and 

"(8)  take  such  other  actions  and  Incur 
such  other  expenses  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate. 

"Title  VII — Special  programs  for  upper  Great 
Lakes  region 

"Natural  Resource  Development 
"Sec.  701.  (a)   In    order    to    promote    the 
conservation   and   fuller   utilization   of   the 


natural  resources  of  the  region,  the  Authority 
is  authorized  to  contract  with  or  make  grants 
to  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumental- 
Ity  of  the  United  States,  any  State  or  political 
subdivision,  agency  or  Instrumentality  there- 
of, any  public  or  private  educational  Institu- 
tion or  any  private  research  organization  to 
carry  on  basic  and  applied  research  on  im- 
proving techniques  for  extracting,  processing 
transporting,  and  marketing  of  such  re-^ 
sources. 

"(b)   Not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized   in   section   801   of  this  chapter 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 
"Training  Assistance 

"Sec.  702.  (a)  In  order  to  assure  continu- 
ing and  orderly  planning  and  implementa- 
tion of  economic  development  programs 
within  the  region,  the  Authority  is  author- 
ized to  award  fellowships  for  graduate  study 
in  resource  development.  Industrial  develop, 
ment,  community  development,  area  eco- 
nomic planning,  economic  and  physical  plan- 
ning, and  such  other  areas  of  study  as  the 
Authority  determines  will  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  Not  to  exceed  $500,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  In  section  801  of  this  chapter 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section, 

"Recreational  Development:  Lake  Superior 
Scenic  Highway 

"Sec.  703.  (a)  In  order  to  develop  and  co- 
ordinate the  recreational  resources  of  the 
region,  the  Authority,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall  prepare  de- 
tailed plans  for  a  scenic  highway  In  the  re- 
gion to  be  known  as  the  Lake  Superior  Scenic 
Highway.  Such  plans  shall  Include  land  use 
planning  in  the  impact  areas  of  the  highway 
with  emphasis  on  sites  for  recreational  de- 
velopment and  provision  for  the  control  over 
the  use  of  such  sites. 

"(b)  Not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  801  of  this  chapter 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section, 
of  which  10  per  centum  shall  be  available  for 
the  land  use  planning  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section. 

"Local  Development  Districts:  Certification, 
Financial  Assistance 
"Sec.  704.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter,  a  'local  development  district'  shall 
be  an  entity  certified  to  the  Authority  either 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  or  States  In 
which  such  entity  is  located,  or  by  the  State 
officer  designated  by  the  appropriate  State 
law  to  make  such  certification,  as  having  a 
charter  or  authority  that  Includes  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  counties  or  parts  of 
counties  or  other  political  subdivisions 
within  the  region.  No  entity  shall  be  certl- 
fied  as  a  local  development  district  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  imless  It  Is  one  of  the 
following : 

"(1)  A  nonprofit  Incorporated  body  or- 
ganlzed  or  chartered  under  the  law  of  the 
State  In  which  it  is  located; 

"  (2 )  A  nonprofit  agency  or  Instrumentality 
of  a  State  or  local  government; 

"(3)  A  nonprofit  agency  or  instrumental- 
ity created  through  an  Interstate  compact; 
or 

"(4)  A  nonprofit  association  or  combina- 
tion of  such  bodies,  agencies,  and  Instru- 
mentalities. 

"(b)  The  Authority  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  certified  local  development  dis- 
tricts for  the  costs  of  technical  staff  and  con- 
sultant assistance  to  such  districts.  The 
amount  of  any  such  grant  shall  not  exceed 
90  per  centum  of  such  costs  in  any  one  fiscal 
year.  The  Authority  may  delegate  staff 
members  to  assist  certified  local  development 
districts  to  prepare  requests  for  grants  under 
this  section. 

"(c)  Not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  801  of  this  chapter 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 
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"Title  VIII — Miscellaneous 
"Authorization  of  Appropriations 
"Sec  801.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
annropriated  for  the  period  ending  June  30, 
V966  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  to  carry  out 
this  chapter,  and  for  fiscal  years  thereafter 
such  amounts  as  the  Congress  shall  hereafter 

authorize. 

"Annual  Report 

"Sec.  802,  Not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Authority 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Governor  of 
each  State  in  the  region  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  a  re- 
port on  the  activities  carried  out  under  this 
chapter  during  such  year. 

"Consent   of   States 

"Sec  803.  Nothing  contained  in  this  chap- 
ter shall  be  Interpreted  as  requiring  any 
State  to  engage  in  or  accept  any  program 
under  this  chapter  without  its  consent. 

"Definition  of  Upper  Great  Lakes  Region 

"Sec.  804,  As  used  in  this  chapter,  the  term 
'Upper  Great  Lakes  region"  or  the  'region' 
means  that  area  of  the  mldwestern  United 
States  consisting  of  the  following  counties 
(including  any  political  subdivision  located 
within  such  area)  : 

"In  Minnesota — Aitkin,  Beltrami,  Carlton, 
Cass,  Clearwater,  Cook,  Crow  Wing,  Hubbard, 
Itasca,  Koochiching,  Lake,  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
Pine,  Roseau,  St.  Louis,  and  Wadena; 

"In  Wisconsin — Ashland,  Bayfield,  Burnett, 
Douglas,  Florence,  Forest,  Iron,  Langlade, 
Lincoln,  Marinette,  Menominee,  Oconto, 
Oneida,  Price,  Rusk,  Sawyer,  Taylor,  Vilas, 
and  Washburn; 

"In  Michigan— Alcona,  Alger,  Alpena,  An- 
trim, Arenac,  Baraga,  Benzie.  Charlevoix,  Che- 
boygan, Chippewa,  Clare,  Crawford,  Delta, 
Dickinson,  Emmet,  Gladwin,  Gogebic,  Grand 
Traverse,  Houghton,  Iosco,  Iron,  Kalkaska, 
Keweenaw,  Lake,  Leelanau,  Luce,  Mackinac, 
Manistee,  Marquette,  Mason,  Mecosta,  Me- 
nominee, Missaukee,  Montmorency,  Newaygo, 
Oceana,  Ogemaw,  Ontonagon,  Osceola,  Os- 
coda, Otsego,  Presque  Isle,  Roscommon, 
Schoolcraft,  and  Wexford." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
provide  public  works  and  economic  develop- 
ment programs  and  the  planning  and  coordi- 
nation needed  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  the  Appalachian  Region  and  to  provide 
the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to  as- 
sist the  economic  development  of  the  Upper 
Great  Lakes  reglon.^^ 

Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Development 
Act  Presented  as  Amendment  No.  1  to 
S.  3 

TITLE   V short   TITLE   AND    STATEMENT    OF 

PURPOSE 

Section  501 :  The  short  title  of  this  chapter 
shall  be  "Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965." 

/ 


Section  502  sets  forth  the  findings  that 
the  upper  Great  Lakes  region  lags  behind 
the  Nation  in  economic  growth  as  a  result 
of  changes  in  the  nature  of  its  resource  base 
and  the  requirements  of  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy, and  that  revltallzation  can  come  only 
through  extensive  participation  by  State  and 
local  authorities  along  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
errmient  in  implementing  development  pro- 
grams tailored  to  the  region.  The  purpose 
of  this  chapter  Is  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  the  region  and  to  establish 
a  framework  for  Joint  Federal  and  State 
efforts  to  this  end. 

TITLE    VI UPPER    GREAT    LAKES    DEVELOPMENT 

AUTHORITY 

Section  601  establishes  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes  Development  Authority  to  be  com- 
posed of  seven  members,  four  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  three  appointed  by  the 
Governors  of  the  States,  one  from  each 
State.  Of  the  Presidential  appointments, 
one  shall  be  from  each  State,  and  the  fourth 
to  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  President  shall 
serve  as  Chairman.  Decisions  of  the  Author- 
ity shall  be  by  vote  of  the  Chairman  and 
three  others. 

Section  602:  The  functions  of  the  Author- 
ity shall  be:    (1)   To  develop  comprehensive 
and    coordinated   plans    and    programs    and 
priorities,  including  those  for  land  use  and 
public  works;    (2)   conduct  and  sponsor  in- 
vestigations,  research   and   studies,   and   In 
cooperation   with   Federal,   State,   and   local 
agencies,  sponsor  demonstration  projects  to 
foster   regional   growth;    (3)    review,   study, 
recommend  modifications  of,  and  additions 
to.  Federal,  State,  and  local  public  and  pri- 
vate  programs;    (4)    formulate   and   recom- 
mend Interstate  compacts  and  other  forms 
of  Intertsate  cooperation;   (5)  encourage  the 
formation    of,    and    support    existing,    local 
development  districts  with  technical  assist- 
ance and  financing  of  staff  and  administra- 
tion;   (6)    encourage  private  investment  in 
Industrial,     commercial,     and     recreational 
projects;     (7)    serve    as    a    focal    point    and 
coordinating    unit   for    Federal,    State,    and 
local  programs;  (8)  provide  a  forum  for  con- 
sideration  of   problems   of   the    region   and 
proposed  solutions;    and    (9)    formulate  for 
the    Congress    a    program    of    development 
projects  with  proposals  for  Federal  partici- 
pation in  their  funding. 

Section  603  sets  forth  the  administrative 
powers  of  the  Authority. 


nlques  for  extracting,  processing,  transport- 
ing, and  marketing  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  region,  and  makes  available  $3  million 
for  this  purpose. 

Section  702  authorizes  the  Authority  to 
award  fellowships  for  graduate  study  in  re- 
source development,  industrial  development, 
community  development,  area  economic 
planning,  economic  and  physical  planning, 
and  other  areas  determined  by  the  Author- 
ity, and  makes  available  $500,000  for  this 
purpose. 

Section  703  authorizes  the  Authority.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
to  prepare  detailed  plans  for  a  Lake  Superior 
Scenic  Highway,  Including  land  use  planning 
with  emphasis  on  sites  for  recreational  devel- 
opment, and  makes  available  $2  million  for 
this  purpose,  10  percent  of  which  shall  be 
available  for  land  use  planning. 

Section  704  authorizes  the  Authority  to 
make  grants  to  certified  local  development 
districts  for  not  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
costs  of  technical  staff  and  consultant  as- 
sistance to  such  districts,  and  makes  avail- 
able $2  million  for  this  purpose. 

TITLE  VIII MISCELLANEOUS 

Section  801  authorizes  $10  million  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1966  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

Section  802  directs  the  Authority  to  pre- 
pare annual  reports  on  its  activities  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Governors  of  the  States  and 
to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Section  803  stipulates  that  no  State  shall 
be  required  to  engage  in  any  program  under 
this  chapter  without  its  consent. 

Section  804  defines  the  upper  Great  Lakes 
region  as  those  80  counties  In  the  States  of 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  set  forth 
in   this  section.       

Seventt-nine  Counties  in  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes  Region — Michigan,  Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsin 

Table  I. — Percent  employed  in  selected  00- 
cupatix)ns,  1960 


Occupatiou 


45 

16 

79 

coun- 

coun- 

coun- 

ties in 

ties  in 

ties 

Mich- 

Min- 

igan 

nesota 

18 

coun- 
ties in 
Wis- 
consin 


title  vn — special  programs  for  upper  great 

LAKES  region 

Section  701  authorizes  the  Authority  to 
contract  with  or  make  grants  to  any  agency 
of  the  United  States,  any  agency  of  any 
State  or  local  government,  any  public  or 
private  educational  institution,  or  any  pri- 
vate research  organization  to  carry  on  basic 
and    applied    research    on   improving   tech- 

Table  II. — Land  area  and  population 
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.7 
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100.0 


17.7 

.7 

1.0 
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.6 

4,4 

9.0 
39.1 


United  States - 7-- 

Total.  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsm. 
79  counties,  upper  Great  Laices 

Percent  of  3  State  area 

Michigan — 

45  counties 

Percent  of  Michigan 

Minnesota - 

16  counties - - 

Percent  of  Minnesota - 

Wisconsin 

18  counties -- - 

Percent  of  Wisconsin 


Land  area 
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Square  miles 


Percent  of 
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States 
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Percent 
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1950-60 
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U ni ted  states 

Total,  Michigan.  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin 

79  counties,  upper  Great  Lakes 

Michigan _.. 

45  counties 1 

Minnesota 

16  counties 

Wisconsin.- 

18  counties _ 


1960 


64, 668.  731 

5. 430, 312 

461,503 

2.728,154 

210. 876 

1, 234. 017 

152, 080 

1, 468, 141 

98,547 


Employed 

Percent 

1950 

change. 

1050-60 

56, 239, 449 

15.0 

4, 892,  729 

11.0 

479, 891 

-3.8 

2.393,574 

14.0 

208, 007 

1.4 

1, 143, 872 

7.9 

162, 338 

-6.3 

1.355,283 

8.3 

109. 546 

-10.0 

Unemployed 


1960 


3.47 


475, 348 

326.  723 

45. 038 

202. 194 

21.854 

64.948 

15, 973 

59,581 

7.211 


1950 


2, 832. 206 

219. 481 

32. 418 

136, 486 

16,  209 

41,895 

9,851 

41.100 

6,358 


Percent 
change, 
1950-60 


22.7 
48.9 
38.9 
48.1 
34.8 
5,V0 
62.1 
45.0 
13.4 


Percent 
of  labor 

force 
1950-60 


5.1 
5.7 
8.9 
6.9 
9.4 
5.0 
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Civilian  labor  force 


1960 


68, 144, 079 
5.757,085 

506.571 
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232.  760 
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168.053 
1.  527,  772 

105. 758 


1950 


59. 071, 655 
5.112.210 

512,311 
2,  530, 060 

224, 218 
1, 185,  767 

172, 189 
1, 396. 383 

115,904 


Percent 
change, 
1950-60 


15.4 
12.6 

-1.1 
15.8 
3.8 
8.5 

-2.4 
9.4 

-8.8 


Table  IV. — Manufacturing — Value  added 
[Dollars  in  thousands] 


T.\BLE  Vl.— Retail  Sales 
[Dollars  in  thousands] 


Region  or  area 

1958 

1947 

Percent 

of 

United 

States, 

1958 

Percent 
change, 
1947-58 

United  States  

$141,380,886 

$14,373,556 

'$554,165 

3  9 

$8,363,614 

$247, 609 

3 

$2,050,405 

$156, 575 

7.6 

$3,959,537 

$149, 981 

3.8 

$74,425,825 

.$8,479,498 
'$315,672 

100.0 

10.2 
.4 

90.0 
69  5 

Total,   Michigan,   Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsin 

79  upper  Great  Lakes  counties 

Percent  of  3-State  area 

75.6 

Michigan . 

$5, 196, 338 
$156, 161 

5.9 

.2 

M  n 

45  counties 

58  6 

Percent  of  Michigan 

Minnesota   

16  counties 

$1,022,586 
$78,199 

1.4 
.1 

100.6 
inn  9 

Percent  of  Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

18  counties 

Percent  of  Wisconsin 

$2,260,574 
$81,313 

2.8 
.1 

75.2 
84.5 

'  Information  withheld  to  avoid  disclosure  of  individual  establishments  on  5  counties 
in  1958  and  4  counties  in  1947. 


Region  or  area 

1958 

1948 

I'erccnt 

of 

United 

States, 

1958 

Percent 
change, 
1948-58 

United  States 

$200,370,378 

$17,329,215 

$1,575,938 

9.1 

$8,897,661 

$750, 399 

8.4 

$3. 976, 493 

$494,123 

12.  4 

$4, 455, 061 

$331,416 

7.4 

$129,963,114 

$12,069,306 
$1,162,767 

100.0 

8.6 

.8 

54.1 

43.6 
35.5 

Total,   Michigan,   Minnesota,  and 

Wisconsin. 

79  upper  Great  Lakes  counties 

Percent  of  3-State  area 

Michigan ^ 

45  counties. ._. 

$5,941,538 
$522,304 

1.3 
.4 

49  8 
43.7 

Percent  of  Micliigan 

Minnesota 

$2,896,613 
$380,580 

2.0 
.2 

37.3 
29.8 

16  counties     

Percent  of  Minnesota 

Wisconsin    

$3,231,155 
$■259,883 

2.2 
.2 

37.9 
27.5 

18  counties. 

Percent  of  Wisconsin... 

T.\BLE  V. — Wholesale  sales 
[Dollars  in  thousand.s] 


Region  or  area 

1058 

1 

1948 

Percent 
of  United 

States, 
1958 

Percent 
change, 
1948-58 

United  States 

$285, 726, 904 

$22,674,671 

'$968,307 

4.3 

$11,600,435 

$342,236 

3 

$6,538,039 

$430, 202 

6.6 

$4,536,197 

$195,869 

4.3 

$185. 276, 781 

$14, 167. 330 
'  $792, 975 

100.0 

7.9 
.3 

54.2 

Total,    Michigan,    Minnesota,    and 
Wisconsin 

66  0 

79  upper  Great  Lakes  counties. 

Percent  of  3-State  area 

22.1 

Michigan 

.$6. 485. 958 
$210, 599 

4.1 

,1 

78  5 

45  counties 

62 

Percent  of  Michigan 

Minnesota 

.$4. 934. 363 
$375,  .594 

2.3 
.2 

32  5 

16  counties 

14,5 

Percent  of  Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

$2,747,009 
$206,  782 

1.6 
.1 

65  1 

18  counties 

—5  3 

Percent  of  Wisconsin 

T.\BLE  VII. — Agriculture — Value  of  farm  products 
[Dollars  in  thousands) 


'  Information  withheld  to  avoid  disclosure  of  individual  establishments  on  3  counties 
in  195S  and  9  counties  in  194S. 


Region  or  area 

1950 

1945 

Percent  of 
United 
States 

Percent 
change, 
1945-59 

United  States 

$30,492,721 

$2, 795,  813 

$223,040 

8 

$622,960 

$90,642 

14.6 

$1,211,750 

$58,067 

4.8 

$961, 103 

$74,331 

7.7 

$18, 108, 132 

$1,786,902 
$197, 402 

100.0 

9.2 

.  7 

68  4 

Total,    Michigan,    Minnesota,    and 
Wisconsin .. 

56.5 

79  upper  Great  Lakes  counties 

Percent  of  3-State  area. 

13.0 

Michigan 

$413. 404 
$84,430 

2.0 
.3 

50  7 

45  counties 

7  4 

Percent  of  Michigan 

Minnesota 

$709, 861 
$53,090 

4.0 
.2 

70  7 

16  counties 

9  4 

Percent  of  Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

$663,637 
$59,882 

3.2 

.2 

44.8 

18  counties 

24.1 

Percent  of  Wisconsin 



Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  conclu- 
sion, I  should  like  again  to  refer  to  the 
report  filed  by  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee on  the  Appalachian  bill.  As  one 
reads  the  report,  he  is  struck  many  times 
by  the  similarity  in  need  and  potential 
between  the  Appalachian  region  and  the 
upper  Great  Lakes  region.  I  believe  the 
creation  of  the  Appalachian  authority 
will  be  good  both  in  the  short  term  and 
long  term,  not  alone  for  the  people  of 
that  region,  but  also  for  all  of  the  coun- 
try. 

I  believe  the  criteria  which  have  been 
established  are  valid.  I  believe  they  will 
be  useful  in  the  appraisal  of  subsequent 
applications  for  regional  consideration. 
I  believe  that  the  opportunities  for  all  of 
America  and  its  economic  growth,  which 


are  reflected  in  the  Appalachian  develop- 
ment propKwal,  likewise  can  be  fruitful 
and  useful  to  all  of  America,  when  those 
of  us  from  the  upper  Great  Lakes  Basin 
come  to  the  Senate  with  our  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  take  the  posi- 
tion that  because  there  are  regions  with 
equal  or  greater  need  we  should  reject 
what  is  now  an  available  tool  at  hand; 
namely,  the  creation  of  the  Appalachian 
authority.  I  hope  that  the  creation  of 
the  Appalachian  authority  will  not  sub- 
sequently be  used  as  a  reason  why  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  should  not  respond  to 
equally  needy  regions  elsewhere  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.     I  yield. 


Mr.  GORE,  Should  not  such  a  re- 
sponse now  to  a  present  need  serve  as 
a  reason  or  justification  for  or  an  en- 
couragement to  provide  for  additional 
needs  as  they  may  occur? 

Mr.  HART.  I  believe  the  Senator  has 
suggested  what  logic  would  compel  us 
to  do. 

I  have  heard  the  argument  made  that 
if  we  do  this,  the  floodgates  will  be 
opened.  That  Is  not  so,  any  more  than 
that  we  should  say  if  an  earthquake 
occurs  today  in  California  we  should  not 
do  anything  about  it  because  the  day 
after  tomorrow  an  earthquake  may  occur 
somewhere  else.    The  test  is  the  need. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HART.    I  yield. 
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Mr  GORE.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  floodgates.  How  would  the  Sena- 
tor characterize  floodgates?  If  by  flood- 
eates  is  meant  that  we  have  a  govern- 
ment with  a  heart  and  that  Congress 
and  the  President  are  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  country  and  the  will  of  the 
neople  then  let  us  have  more  floodgates. 

Mr.  HART.  Yes.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  wishes  he  had  the  ability  to 
express  in  so  short  a  statement  the  point 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Too  often  the  term  "floodgate"  is  applied 
to  the  use  of  public  money  for  any  region 
or  area  other  than  one's  own.  There  is 
a  sort  of  law  of  inverse  something  or 
other  The  farther  one  gets  away  from  a 
public  works  project  the  more  it  looks 
like  a  boondoggle.  The  closer  to  home 
it  is  the  more  value  it  contributes  to  the 
national  economy.  We  have  all  expe- 
rienced these  things. 

I  believe  we  will  respond  maturely  to 
the  recommendations  before  us  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  to  do  that 
which  will  be  good  for  all  America,  and 
create  this  authority.  Those  of  us  who 
are  in  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  area  feel 
that  for  reasons  which  are  similar  we 
shall  soon  be  in  the  position  of  having  the 
Public  Works  Committee  make  the  same 
request  with  respect  to  our  region,  and  we 
hope  the  judgment  will  be  on  the  same 
basis. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Michigan.  I  say  to  him 
that  the  Public  Works  Committee  will 
give  very  careful  and  prompt  considera- 
tion to  the  needs  envisioned  in  the  bill  to 
which  he  has  referred.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Michigan.  I  say  to  him 
again  what  I  said  earlier  during  his  ex- 
cellent testimony  at  the  hearing,  that 
where  need  can  be  documented,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  move  for- 
ward and  give  prompt  consideration,  and 
possibly  take  favorable  action  on  those 
proposals. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  10 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  not  read,  but  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

(c)  No  part  of  any  appropriated  funds  may 
be  expended  pursuant  to  authorization  given 
by  this  Act  involving  any  scientific  or  tech- 
nological research  or  development  activity 
unless  such  expenditure  Is  coiidltloned  upon 
provisions  effective  to  Insure  that  all  Infor- 
mation, copjrrights.  uses,  processes,  patents, 
and  other  developments  resulting  from  that 
activity  will  be  made  freely  available  to  the 
general  public.  Nothing  contained  in  this 
subsection  shall  deprive  the  owner  of  any 
background  patent  relating  to  any  such 
activity,  without  his  consent,  of  any  right 
which  that  owner  may  have  under  that 
patent.  Whenever  any  information,  copy- 
right, use.  process,  patent  or  development  re- 
sulting from  any  such  research  or  develop- 
ment activity  conducted  in  whole  or  in  part 
with    appropriated    ftinds    expended    under 


authorization  of  this  Act  is  withheld  or  dis- 
posed of  by  any  person,  organization,  or 
agency  in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
Institute,  upon  his  own  motion  or  upon  re- 
quest made  by  any  person  having  linowledge 
of  pertinent  facts,  an  action  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  in 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
any  Judicial  district  In  which  any  defendant 
resides,  is  found,  or  has  a  place  of  business. 
Such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  hear 
and  determine  such  action,  and  to  enter 
therein  such  orders  and  decrees  as  It  shall 
determine  to  be  required  to  carry  Into  effect 
fully  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  Proc- 
ess of  the  district  court  for  any  Judicial  dis- 
trict in  any  action  Instituted  under  this 
subsection  may  be  served  in  any  other  Ju- 
dicial district  of  the  United  States  by  the 
United  States  marshal  thereof.  Whenever  it 
appears  to  the  court  in  which  any  such  ac- 
tion is  pending  that  other  parties  should 
be  brought  before  the  court  in  such  actloOs 
the  court  may  cause  such  other  parties  to  be 
summoned  from  any  Judicial  district  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  is  the 
same  amendment  that  I  offered  yester- 
day. The  issue  has  been  voted  on.  The 
amendment  provides  that  the  benefits  of 
the  research  authorized  by  the  prograni 
shall  be  made  available  for  the  benefit  of 
all  sections  of  the  Nation  and  for  the 
enrichment  and  benefit  of  the  180  mil- 
lion people  of  our  country. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  in  charge  of  the  pend- 
ing bill.  He  voted  for  a  similar  amend- 
ment yesterday,  and  he  has  assured  me 
that  he  felt  my  amendment  was  a  proper 
amendment  to  be  added  to  the  pending 

bill  .      ,.  A 

I  believe  that  the  issue  was  decided 

yesterday.  I  believe  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  wiUing 
to  accept  the  amendment  and  use  his 
best  efforts  to  prevail  with  it  in  any  con- 
ference held  with  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  do  not' believe  it 
requires  any  further  discussion. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
I  would  say  that  the  Senate  placed  its 
stamp  of  approval  upon  a  similar  amend- 
ment to  another  bill  yesterday.  The 
Senate  therefore  set  down  its  intent.  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  we 
were  to  take  a  vote  again  on  the  issue,  to- 
day, tomorrow,  or  the  next  day,  the  re- 
sult would  be  approximately  the  same. 
The  issue  has  been  resolved.  The  argu- 
ments have  been  made.  So  on  behalf  of 
the  committee,  I  accept  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  before 
that  is  done,  I  must  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  wishes  a  vote  on  the 
question,  I  would  be  glad  to  withhold  my 
amendment  until  Monday.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  the  amendment  will  carry 
by  a  bigger  vote  on  Monday  than  it  car- 
ried yesterday.  But  if  the  Senator  would 
like  to  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
amendment,  I  should  be  glad  to  with- 
hold it  until  then. 

I  believe  it  will  win  by  a  larger  vote  on 
Monday  than  it  did  yesterday. 


Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  the  judgment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sena- 
tor would  like  to  have  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  amendment,  I  will  withhold 
the  amendment  and  bring  it  up  on  Mon- 
day. 

Mr.  President.  I  withhold  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  withdraw  his 
request  for  a  quorum  call? 

Mr.  COOPER.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  my  suggestion 

of  an  absence  of  a  quorum  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

objection,  it  is  withdrawn. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  with- 
draw his  amendment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  withdraw  my  amendment.  I 
should  like  to  give  notice  that  I  shall  ask 
for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment Monday.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  wish  to  say  that  on  Monday  I  shall 
vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.     I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  have  a  purely  tech- 
nical amendment  to  propose. 

On  page  25,  lines  5  through  11,  end- 
ing with  the  word  "project,"  contain  what 
is  essentially  a  typographical  omission. 
The  language  starting  in  italic  on  line 
3  and  ending  with  the  word  "with"  on 
line  16  was  presented  by  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Scott]  and  myself  to  the  subcom- 
mittee which  is  presided  over  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  fMr.  Randolph] 
at  the  request  of  Governor  Scranton  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  proposed  changes 
deal  entirely  with  projects  having  to  do 
with  strip  mining.  When  I  read  the 
language  this  morning  more  carefully, 
as  I  should  have  done  earlier,  I  thought 
it  did  not  parse  in  English.  We  called 
Harrisburg  and  found  that  there  had 
been  a  typographical  mistake.  I  have 
discussed  the  question  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauschkI. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  amend  the 
language  appearing  in  line  4  through 
line  16  on  page  25  as  follows: 

On  line  4,  after  the  word  "where." 
and  before  the  word  "expected,"  insert 
in  parentheses  arable  "1." 

On  line  5,  after  the  semicolon,  follow- 
ing the  word  "costs,"  and  before  the 
word  "access,"  insert  in  parentheses 
arabic  number  "2." 

On  line  7,  at  the  end  of  the  word  "ap- 
propriate," insert  a  semicolon  and  im- 
mediately thereafter  insert  the  word 
"and"  and,  in  parentheses,  arabic  "3." 

Those  changes  would  make  clear  what 
was  Intended  and  would  remedy  the 
typographical  error  to  which  I  referred. 
I  hope  my  friend  from  West  Virginia  will 
accept  the  sunendment  since,  as  I  have 
said,  it  Is  purely  technical. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment.  The  amendment 
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has  been  discussed  with  Senators,  in- 
cluding the  Senator  from  Ohio,  who  has 
a  particular  interest  in  this  subject. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  may  we 
have  a  vote  on  the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows : 

On  page  25,  line  4,  after  the  word  "where" 
insert  "(1) "; 

On  page  25,  line  5,  after  the  semicolon,  in- 
sert "(2)"; 

On  page  25.  line  7,  after  the  word  "appro- 
priate" insert  the  following;  ";  and  (3)." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thought  I  had  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  recognize  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  I  have  been  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  the 
floor? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  know  who  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  sought  rec- 
ognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Did  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  the 
floor? 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  permit  me  to  yield  brief- 
ly to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  if  he  wishes 
to  speak  in  reference  to  the  amendments 
I  have  proposed 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  will  yield,  but  I 
think  we  are  all  entitled  to  equal  con- 
sideration on  this  floor  whether  the  Sen- 
ator speaking  is  the  leader  of  the  major- 
ity or  not. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  asked  for  recognition.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  did  not  ask  for  recogni- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
the  floor.  Does  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Presideiit,  In  the  in- 
terest of  international  amity  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thought  I  had  recognition.  If  I 
have  now  been  recognized,  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ohio  whether 
he  wishes  me  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No;  I  shall  obtain  the 
floor  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  put  my  colleagues  on  notice 
that  yesterday  I  submitted  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  3,  the  proposed  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965.  That 
amendment  has  been  printed  and  Lies 
at  the  desk.  It  attempts  to  do  for  the 
Appalachia  bill  what  the  Senate  voted 
yesterday  50  to  28  to  do  for  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965;  that  is,  to  provide 


that  patents  resulting  from  any  research 
under  the  legislation  shall  be  freely 
available  to  the  general  public.  I  in- 
tend to  call  this  amendment  up  at  an 
appropriate  time  during  the  discussion 
of  the  Appalachia  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  my 
remarks  will  be  directed  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  I  invite  his  atten- 
tion specifically  to  page  23  of  the  bill, 
in  its  treatment  of  the  rehabilitation  of 
anthracite  coal  mine  lands  and  strip- 
mine  lands.  The  original  bill  as  it  went 
to  the  committee  was  changed  in  com- 
mittee, as  I  understand. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  was  added  to 
the  original  bill  the  provision,  under 
that  paragraph,  that  "The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  to  reclaim  and 
rehabilitate  existing  strip-  and  surface- 
mine  areas."  Those  are  the  words  in 
line  15. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  that  language 
in  paragraph  (1)  give  to  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  any  special  rights  that 
are  not  given  to  the  other  States  in  the 
Appalachian  region? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  does  not.  It 
gives  to  the  States  within  the  Appa- 
lachian region  the  assistance  which  had 
been  extended  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  act  of  1955.  In 
other  words,  we  broaden  the  provision 
to  make  available  to  the  other  States 
and  the  bituminous  coal  regions  of  Ap- 
palachia, the  oame  assistance  previously 
available  only  to  Pennsylvania  for  its 
anthracite  region. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is,  under  the 
act  of  July  15,  1955,  as  set  forth  in  30 
U.S.C.  571,  special  applicability  was  given 
to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  applied  only  to 
Pennsylvania.- 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  language  as  now 
written  in  the  bill  contemplates  making 
applicable  the  provisions  of  this  bill 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  To  Ohio  and  the 
other  States  in  the  region. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  other  States  in 
Appalachia? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect in  his  statement. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  appreciate  this 
elucidation  of  the  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  I  introduced  a  bill  which, 
if  passed,  would  authorize  the  making  of 
a  comprehensive,  long-range  study  of 
strip  mining,  its  ravages,  and  its  cures. 
In  conversation  with  a  representative  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  I  was 
asked  if  I  would  have  any  objection  to 
the  inclusion  of  the  text  of  my  bill  in  the 
Appalachia  bill.  I  told  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
that  I  had  no  objection.  The  main  part 
of  my  bill,  calling  for  a  study  of  strip 
mining,  is  now  included  in  the  Ap- 
palachia bill.     I  should  like  to  discuss 


what  the  bill  proposes,  because  I  believe 
the  Record  ought  to  show  it.  This  in- 
fonnation  will  be  of  interest  to  Ohioans 
and  to  persons  residing  in  every  State  in 
which  strip  mining  is  now  being  done. 

My  bill,  and  now  the  Appalachia  billj 
call  for  a  study  under  which  considera- 
tion would  be  given  to  the  following  mat- 
ters: First,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
strip  and  surface  mining  operations  in 
the  United  States  and  the  conditions  re- 
sulting therefrom.  Anyone  who  has 
moved  through  Ohio  by  automobile  south 
of  U.S.  Route  40  and  east  of  the  Scioto 
River,  where  the  strip  mining  has  been 
done,  and  has  seen  the  results  that  have 
come  to  the  land  because  of  the  strip 
mining  operation,  has,  I  am  sure,  bowed 
his  head  in  a  bit  of  shame  and  grief  to 
behold  what  the  human  hand  has  done 
with  the  lovely,  rolling,  beautiful  lands 
that  once  distinguished  that  area. 

Ohio  has  a  county  named  Harrison,  in 
which  is  located  the  town  of  Cadiz.  By 
the  way,  it  was  the  home  of  Clark  Gable, 
and  General  Custer  was  born  there.  At 
one  time  it  was  the  richest  sheep-growing 
county  in  the  United  States.  It  had  roll- 
ing hills  covered  with  grass  and  an  ample 
water  supply  for  the  cattle  and  sheep. 
But  now  it  is  a  barren  land  that  has  been 
stripped  from  the  north  to  the  south 
boundary  and  to  the  east  and  west. 
Some  reclamation  has  been  done,  but 
most  of  it  has  been  along  the  highways, 
where  the  eye  of  the  traveler  is  supposed 
to  see  that  there  has  been  restoration. 

But  if  one  departs  from  the  main 
highways  and  goes  into  the  interior,  he 
sees  a  bleak,  sterile  land  from  which 
wildlife  has  moved,  where  the  water  table 
has  become  lowered,  and  vegetation  is 
no  longer  present,  but  a  barren  desert 
exists. 

To  make  things  worse,  the  strip  miners, 
with  100-foot  booms,  pick  up  in  one  bite 
huge  amounts  of  top  soil  and  top  land, 
including  vegetation.  When  I  was  Gov- 
ernor it  was  50  tons;  I  think  it  is  100  tons 
now.  This  has  left  vertical  walls  that 
rise,  in  some  instances,  100  feet  into  the 
air. 

I  have  received  a  statistical  table  show- 
ing the  number  of  acres  of  coal  lands 
stripped  in  the  United  States.  It  dis- 
closes that  in  Ohio  more  than  180,000 
acres  have  been  stripped,  and  less  than 
150,000  acres  reclaimed.  Whatever 
reclamation  was  done,  was  done  in  pur- 
suance of  laws  which  I,  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  greatest  of  energy  possi- 
ble, got  a  reluctant  legislature  to  pass, 
and  thus,  in  a  measure,  disobey  the  com- 
mands of  the  strip  miners.  But  the  law 
was  never  adequate.  It  is  not  adequate 
now. 

Mr.  President,  if  one  can  imagine  a 
piece  of  rural  land  with  the  shale  and 
the  rock  exposed,  the  vegetation  down 
below  the  shale,  and,  at  various  intervals, 
100-foot  cliffs,  one  will  get  an  idea  of 
what  use  that  land  might  be  put  to:  no 
use  whatsoever. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  areas  of  coal 
land  strip  mined  and  areas  reclaimed  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Areas  of  coal  land  strip  mined  and  areas  reclaimed 

[Acres] 
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state 


Alabama 

Alaska — 

Arkansas. 

Colorado-- 

Goorpia --- 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas - 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Mis.<ouri 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota. . 

Ohio - 

Oklahoma 

Pennsvlvania — 
South  Dakota.-. 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Washinirton  ...- 
West  Virpinia.-- 
Wyoming - 

Total 


Strip  mined 


5,189 

230 

4,480 

900 

165 

94,080 

75,182 

3.500 

49,000 

47,000 

640 

33,344 

1,200 

60 

5,000 

183. 134 

17.920 

111.744 

160 

15,5.54 

14,021 

300 

103. 100 

600 


Reclamation 


Voluntarily  I     By  State 


(') 

0 

(') 
(') 
(') 

0 

(') 

0 

0 

5.150 

341 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23.000 

0 

(') 
(') 

''  0 
0 
0 


0 

(') 
(') 
(') 

3,178 

(') 

0 
2.728 
J  26, 8.50 
102 
0 
0 
0 
0 
119.327 
(') 
2  113.908 
(') 
(') 

''        0 

'63.300 

0 


Recla- 
mation 
required 
by  law 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 


7f)fi.  503 


28,491 


329. 393 


1  App"(«i.?iately  25  percent  of  this  total  acreage  is  non-coal-bearinp  land  covered  by   contour   coal-stripping 
operations. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Legislature  of 
Ohio  is  now  considering  the  enactment 
of  a  law  that  would  have  some  sem- 
blance of  restoring  the  land  to  a  topog- 
raphy having  a  reasonable  relationship 
to  the  land  as  it  was  before  the  strip 
mining  began.  The  proposed  law  would 
require  the  covering  of  the  land  with 
trees,  grass,  and  whatever  other  vegeta- 
tion might  grow  thereon. 

I  hope  that  those  who  are  promoting 
the  law  will  have  greater  success  than  I 
have  had.  I  do  not  mind  saying  that 
never  did  I  suffer  such  frustration  in  at- 
tempting to  achieve  what  I  thought  every 
reasonable  mind  would  subscribe  to  than 
I  did  in  witnessing  the  deafness  and  in- 
difference of  the  men  who  had  it  within 
their  power  to  adopt  the  law  and  insure 
in  some  measure  that  prosperity  would 
bequeath  to  the  land  some  semblance  of 
the  scenic  beauty  with  which  it  was 
vested  by  the  Maker  of  the  earth. 

While  I  am  on  that  subject,  though  it 
may  not  sound  well,  I  cannot  help  but 
think  of  the  Biblical  narration  on  the 
creation  of  the  earth,  that  the  Lord 
created  grasses  upon  the  earth  and  they 
were  good.  Grasses  were  created  on  the 
lands  of  Ohio.  They  were  good,  but  they 
are  no  longer  there. 

That  applies  to  the  trees,  the  flowers, 
the  shrubs,  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  the 
four-legged  animals  of  the  earth,  which 
have  been  driven  out. 

In  southern  Ohio,  there  is  a  news- 
paperman by  the  name  of  Milton  Ron- 
schien  from  Cadiz,  in  Harrison  County. 
We  also  have  a  very  lovable  editor  and 
writer  by  the  name  of  Mattson  in  Mor- 
gan County.  These  men  have  lived  in 
that  area  for  years.  They  know  what 
the  land  once  was.  And  they  know  what 
it  is  today.  I  only  wish  that  they  could 
testify  to  the  people  of  the  Nation  as  to 


what  happens  when  the  strip  mining 
boom  begins  to  operate. 

The  Washington  Post  had  an  editorial 
about  6  weeks  ago  which  expressed  its 
judgment  that  the  State  of  Maryland 
was  in  error  in  leasing  its  State  parks 
and  part  of  its  State  land  to  strip  mining 
operators. 

The  people  who  did  that  have  no  con- 
cept of  what  will  happen  to  their  parks. 
I  believe  that  there  is  not  a  single  Sen- 
ator who  has  traveled  through  the  strip- 
mining  areas  who  will  not  subscribe  to 
what  I  am  saying.  But  the  damage  does 
not  come  only  to  the  land  that  is 
stripped.  When  we  expose  coal  to  the 
air  and  to  the  water,  a  poison  is  gen- 
erated. Then  that  poison  is  moved 
down  through  the  creek  and  into  the 
streams.  So,  not  only  the  people  living 
within  the  area,  but  also  those  living 
adjacent  to  it  are  affected  by  what  is 
done. 

I  shall  read  the  first  paragraph  again. 
It  reads : 

A  study  shall  be  made  to  ascertain  the 
nature  and  extent  of  strip  and  surface  min- 
ing operations  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
conditions  resulting  therefrom. 

The  second  requirement  is  that  it  be 
ascertained  as  to  what  the  ownership  of 
the  real  property  involved  is.  I  made 
inquiiT  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior in  a  letter  which  I  wrote  a  month 
ago— but  I  did  not  get  an  answer  until 
yesterday  or  today — as  to  how  much 
land  belonging  to  the  United  States  has 
been  strip  mined.  There  have  been 
5,000  acres.  I  must  say,  however,  that 
the  major  part  of  it  was  strip  mined 
prior  to  1948.  But,  even  then,  it  should 
not  have  been  done  and  should  not  have 
been  allowed  by  any  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  who  had  a  real  devotion  to  the 
preservation  of  our  natural  resources. 


This  paragraph,  requiring  a  study  of 
the  ownership,  will  become  particularly 
important.  The  Appalachia  bill,  which 
I  anticipate  will  be  passed,  will  permit 
the  United  States  to  go  into  the  strip- 
mining  areas  and  spend  money  to  re- 
build the  land. 

The  bill  as  originally  introduced — and 
I  was  shocked  by  the  proposal — intended 
that  we  should  rebuild  the  land  of  pri- 
vate owners.  In  the  first  place,  they 
butchered  it.  And  now  it  is  proposed 
that  we  spend  the  taxpayers'  money  to 
replant  the  land.  This  is  proposed,  with 
the  proviso,  of  course,  that  it  may  then 
be  used  by  the  public.  But  the  owner- 
ship would  still  be  in  the  private  owner. 

I  can  visualize  the  great  glee  of  the 
large  strip-mining  companies  when  they 
are  told,  "Now  that  you  have  ruined  and 
devastated  the  land,  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  will  spend  their  money  to 
repair  the  wrong  which  you  did.  They 
will  allow  you  to  keep  the  ownership  of 
the  land." 

Therefore,  this  mandate  will  be  mate- 
rially helpful  in  detennining  what  shall 
be  done  when  the  study  is  completed. 

The  third  requirement  of  the  study  is 
that  the  study  shall  ascertain  the  effec- 
tiveness of  past  action  by  States  or  local 
units  of  government  to  remedy  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  strip  and  surface  mining 
operations  by  financial  or  regulatory 
measures  and  requirements  for  appro- 
priate State  legislation,  including  ade- 
quate enforcement  thereof,  to  provide  for 
proper  reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of 
areas  which  may  be  strip  and  surface 
mined  in  the  future. 

This  mandate,  Mr.  President,  is  of  ex- 
traordinary importance,  because  it  di- 
rectly states  that  the  agency  that  makes 
the  study  shall  recommend  what  the 
States  will  have  to  do  with  respect  to  the 
adoption  and  enforcement  of  adequate 
laws  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  right  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  Appalachia  bill 
and  such  other  bills  as  may  be  passed 
in  the  future. 

I  can  well  envision  that  after  this  study 
is  completed  on  July  1,  1967,  a  bill  may 
be  written  which  will  provide  that  unless 
there  is  an  adequate  law,  properly  en- 
forced, to  restore  the  land,  there  shall 
be  no  benefits  under  this  act. 

No.  4:  The  State  shall  determine  the 
public  interest  and  the  public  benefits 
which  may  result  from  reclamation,  re- 
habihtation,  and  appropriate  develop- 
ment and  use  of  areas  subjected  to  strip 
the  surface  mining  operations. 

There  is  other  material  in  this  para- 
graph which  I  shall  not  read.  I  would 
prefer  that  we  spend  no  moneys  on  the 
reclamation  project  as  contemplated  by 
S.  3  until  the  study  has  been  completed. 
However,  I  realize  that  my  voice  is  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness  when  I  ask.  "Do 
not  do  anything  now.  Do  not  spend  the 
taxpayers'  money  now  until  we  find  out 
what  the  study  shows." 

It  has  been  indicated  to  me,  however, 
by  the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  that  they  are 
willing  to  accept  an  amendment  that  will 
prohibit  the  spending  of  any  money  un- 
der this  bill  to  reclaim  and  rehabilitate 
privately  owned  land,  as  distingvilshed 
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from  lands  owned  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, the  States,  and  the  local  subdivi- 
sions of  government. 

I  believe  that  is  a  rather  substantial 
improvement,  which  would  protect  the 
interest  of  the  taxpayer,  giving  the  Con- 
gress an  opportunity,  after  July  1,  1967, 
to  pass  laws  that  will  conform  with  the 
recommendations  made  in  the  study. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  If  we  follow  a  policy, 
in  effect,  of  serving  notice  on  private 
owners  of  coal  mines  that  they  can  con- 
tinue to  devastate  the  landscape  and  we 
will  follow  behind  them  with  Federal 
money  to  restore  the  land,  what  is  going 
to  be  the  consequence? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Every  one  of  us 
ought  to  be  kicked  down  Constitution 
Avenue  and  kicked  into  the  Potomac 
River  if  we  did  that.  I  realize  that  that 
is  not  answering  the  question.  The 
question  of  the  Senator  is  extremely 
pertinent. 

If  we  now  proceed  to  spend  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  reclaim  this  land,  pri- 
vately owned,  we  merely  tell  the  strip 
miners.  'Go  ahead,  do  the  damage.  The 
responsibility  for  paying  for  the  damage, 
in  dollars,  will  be  assumed  by  the  tax- 
payers."   That  is  my  interpretation. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  had  occasion  to  fly 
over  a  part  of  Ohio  in  a  private  plane,  as 
well  as  over  Kentucky.  It  was  2  days 
after  a  rainstorm.  As  I  flew  over  that 
countryside,  looking  at  it,  there  were 
giant  gaps  in  the  landscape  for  miles  and 
miles  and  miles,  where  the  coal  had  been 
pulled  out,  and  the  overburden  left  lying 
on  the  landscape.  With  each  rainfall 
there  was  erosion  of  soil.  As  far  as  one 
could  see  the  streams  and  rivers  were  the 
color  of  clay. 

The  State  governments  have  not  moved 
ahead  with  the  appropriate  legislation  to 
require  restoration  by  the  companies 
that  are  desecrating  the  landscape,  and 
having  peripheral  effect  for  hundreds  of 
miles  around,  by  way  of  erosion  and  de- 
struction of  water  basins.  The  State 
governments  ^ill  never  have  the  courage 
to  tax  this  kind  of  activity  in  order  to 
restore  the  overburden  and  enable  the 
land  to  be  used. 

Is  it  not  about  time  that  we  levied  some 
Federal  tax  on  the  extraction  of  these 
ores?  They  are  going  over  interstate 
boundaries;  they  are  polluting  streams; 
they  are  leaving  the  countryside  devas- 
tated, to  the  extent  that  it  will  never  be 
able  to  be  lived  on.  Is  it  not  time  thai 
we  required  the  imposition  of  taxes  for 
the  restoration  of  the  overburden  and  of 
the  landscape  so  that  the  waters  of  the 
river  valleys  are  not  polluted? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  sympathetic  expression  of  the 
problem  facing  the  States  in  which  strip 
mining  is  done. 

About  3  weeks  ago  I  listened  to  the 
"Today"  program.  There  was  a  showing 
of  a  strip-mining  operation  in  Illinois. 
A  huge  machine,  with  a  boom  of  more 
than  100  feet,  was  shown.  It  was  de- 
scribed that  with  each  bite  100  tons  was 
picked  up,  according  to  my  recollection. 
Then,  to  my  great  surprise,  the  narrator 
stated  that  an  economic  boom  has  been 


brought  to  southern  Illinois  by  the  re- 
awakening of  the  coal  business  and  em- 
ployment and  the  reduced  price  that  the 
producers  can  charge  for  the  coal  ob- 
tained by  strip  mining. 

If  only  1  or  2  cents  of  that  reduced 
price  were  invested  in  the  restoration  of 
the  land,  we  could  feel  that  we  had 
not  robbed  the  land,  and  had  done  some- 
thing about  making  it  available  for  those 
who  will  follow  us. 

I  frequently  think  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean lands,  where  our  youth  fought  in 
World  War  n.  They  were  once  a  para- 
dise. There  was  verdure  and  vegetation 
there,  but  now  it  is  barren  land.  Unless 
we  are  careful,  we  shall  be  doing  the 
same  thing  with  our  lands  in  the  United 
States.  That,  in  my  judgment,  is  con- 
trary to  sound  economics.  It  is  violative 
of  good  conscience.  It  certainly  is  not 
consonant  with  principles  of  a  decent 
American. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  his  sympathetic  expression  of  how 
this  problem  ought  to  be  solved. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  been  listening 
with  great  interest  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  as  well  as  the  inter- 
polation of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
I  know  that  at  some  time  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  will  be  proposing  ideas  as  to 
what  should  be  done  with  this  section  of 
the  bill. 

The  discussions  of  the  bill  as  to  those 
purposes  were  directed  toward  the  same 
end  the  Senator  is  seeking.  I  know  he 
and  other  Senators  took  the  lead  in  this 
field  by  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
cause  an  investigation  of  this  subject, 
in  order  to  move  toward  correcting  the 
consequences  of  strip  mining.  I  had  the 
same  experience  and  observations  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  had  with  re- 
spect to  the  situation  in  other  areas  and 
in  my  own  State  of  Kentucky. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  where 
what  is  called  strip  mining  is  carried 
on,  the  drillers  go  into  the  side  of  a  hill, 
and  the  mining  companies  have  circled 
the  hills  as  they  stripped  the  coal  from 
the  easiest  places  where  the  seams  can 
be  reached.  But  in  the  western  part  of 
Kentucky,  where  the  land  is  flat,  where 
there  are  great  coal  resources,  the  mine 
operators  with  their  great  shovels  sim- 
ply turn  over  a  whole  county  and  leave  it 
with  the  subsoil  and  the  poor  soil  lying 
there  where  the  richer  surface  soil,  built 
up  over  many  years,  once  lay. 

Last  year,  I  received  a  letter  from  an 
ofiBcial  in  one  of  these  counties,  declar- 
ing that  the  whole  county  had  gone  and 
asking  what  they  could  do.  Of  course, 
we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  the  land- 
owners allow  the  strip  mining,  and  it 
becomes  a  private  matter.  If  no  action 
is  taken  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  cor- 
rect the  situation  by  rehabilitation,  that 
land  is  gone  for  at  least  a  great  many 
years. 

I  ask  the  same  question  about  this 
situation  that  the  Senator  has  raised, 
whether  we  are  permitting  the  Federal 
Government  to  assume  a  burden  which 
is  properly  a  responsibility  of  the  State, 
and  certainly  of  the  private  owner  un- 
der certain  laws  in  many  of  our  States. 


I  believe  that  the  report  and  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  answer  at  least  in  their 
intention  the  questions  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  raised.  If  land 
is  owned  publicly,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  State  gov- 
emment  should  never  have  allowed  this 
practice  to  exist  without  proper  provi- 
sion being  made  for  rehabilitation.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice would  allow  strip  mining.  But  if  it 
does,  it  requires  rehabilitation,  as  should 
be  the  case  on  lands  under  other  Federal 
agencies. 

There  may  be  lands  which  the  Forest 
Service  or  other  national  agencies  have 
acquired,  which  were  already  affected  by 
strip  mining  when  they  were  purchased. 
Then  looking  again  at  the  situation  with 
respect  to  privately  owned  land  in  many 
States,  including  the  one  I  represent— 
and  Kentucky  has  adopted  legislation 
which  is  designed  to  assure  the  rehabili- 
tation of  land  which  has  been  strip 
mined,  requiring  bonds  before  such  an 
operation  is  started,  and  requiring  cer- 
tain sums  to  be  applied  toward  rehabili- 
tation— I  do  not  believe  the  State  laws 
would  be  fully  adequate. 

I  also  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  in  his  doubt  that  this  kind  of 
legislation  is  strictly  enforced.  But  if 
private  lands  were  stripped  before  legis- 
lation became  applicable,  and  they  are 
now  owned  by  small  operators  who  do  not 
have  the  resources  to  rehabilitate  the 
land,  and  further,  if  that  land  affected 
the  water  and  affected  the  public  interest, 
I  believe  that  this  section  would  be  prop- 
erly applicable  to  assist  in  the  correction 
of  abuses  in  the  public  interest,  because 
the  private  owner  does  not  have  the  re- 
sources. 

I  would  ask  these  questions  in  accord- 
ance with  the  responses  given  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  report.  It  is  intended 
that  the  administrator  of  the  program 
will  not  allow  it  to  become  a  substitute 
for  State  action,  or  for  private  responsi- 
bility. But  when  there  is  a  lack  of  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  small  owners  to  re- 
habilitate their  land,  and  where  the  pub- 
lic interest  is  affected,  I  believe  it  is 
perfectly  proper,  in  that  case,  that  this 
section  should  apply. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  can  overemphasize  what  the  Senator 
said  a  moment  ago,  that  we  do  not  wish 
the  proposed  law  to  become  a  substitute 
for  what  the  States  and  the  coal-mining 
companies  should  do  toward  rehabilita- 
tion. The  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Commissioner  who  will  have 
charge  of  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
posed law  should  know  that  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  substitute  for  the  respon- 
sibilities of  others.  It  would  be  an  un- 
justifiable travesty  to  say,  "You  do  the 
damage.  The  Federal  Government  will 
pay  for  the  damage." 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Let  me  say,  also,  that 
if  there  is  a  State  development  program 
underway — such  as  exists  in  my  State, 
and  I  am  sure  in  other  States — taking 
into  consideration  the  factors  just  men- 
tioned in  regard  to  the  responsibility  of 
States  and  private  owners.  I  should  think 
at  that  point,  if  all  combined  to  effect 
such  a  rehabilitation  to  protect  the  pub- 
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lie  interest,  it  would  be  perfectly  proper 
to  supplement  those  efforts  with  funds 
provided  under  this  section.  After  all 
factors  are  considered,  owing  to  the  lim- 
ited amount  of  money  available,  these 
kinds  of  effort  must  be  considered  almost 
as  part  of  a  demonstration  project. 
Thus,  both  in  the  authority  provided  the 
Federal  Government  in  cooperation  with 
the  States,  and  in  the  authorization  for 
a  survey,  there  is  great  value  connected 
with  the  objectives  which  the  bill,  we 
hope,  will  assure. 

While  we  are  discussing  this  section 
of  the  bill  and  this  subject,  I  would  add 
one  further  comment.  It  is  very  difficult, 
especially  for  some  of  the  smaller  com- 
panies, to  xmdertake  this  vast  job  of  re- 
habilitation, because  it  is  a  costly  enter- 
prise. In  weighing  this  need,  I  do  not 
know  how  one  easily  balances  the  need 
for  employment  and  the  need  for  pro- 
duction of  coal.  Against  those  reasons, 
and  considering  the  great  public  interest, 
I  believe  that  the  public  interest  is  su- 
perior. 

I  know  of  companies  with  great  re- 
sources. I  know  of  one  in  particular,  in 
western  Kentucky,  which  supplies  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  coal  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  It  is  one  of  the  biggest 
companies  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is 
literally  tearing  up  coimties  in  that  part 
of  Kentucky.  Although  its  operations 
are  subject  to  State  laws,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  company,  the  Peabody  Coal 
Co.,  has  made  any  great  effort  on  its  own 
to  correct  the  situation.  While  a  com- 
pany such  as  this  one  may  follow  the 
law— and  I  am  sure  it  obeys  the  law — 
the  results  of  its  operations  often  show 
that  State  legislation  is  not  strong 
enough  to  compel  it  to  do  anything,  al- 
though it  has  the  resources  to  mine  all 
this  coal.  This  kind  of  operation  leaves 
areas  of  the  State  despoiled,  and  it  re- 
sults in  land  being  left  unfit  for  agricul- 
tural pursuits  or  other  purposes,  and  it 
gives  an  example  of  the  situation  this 
bill  seeks  to  begin  to  correct  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  and  communities 
throughout  this  Appalachian  region,  and 
in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Peabody  Coal 
Co.  also  operates  in  Perry  County.  111. 
That  is  the  company  that  sponsors  the 
"Today"  program. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that 
I  have  not  expressed  an  opinion  on  that 
section  of  the  bill.  I  am  inclined  to 
support  any  reasonable  proposal  that 
would  result  in  a  restoration  of  the  land 
in  this  country.  If  this  wall  serve  as  an 
experimental  proposal,  on  which  some 
ideas  can  be  developed  as  to  what  we  can 
do  for  restoration,  I  am  for  it.  I  was 
attempting  to  raise  the  question  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  to  point  out  that  it 
would  be  a  tragic  thing  if  we  gave  the 
coal  companies  the  idea  that  they  should 
be  able  to  continue  desecrating  the  land- 
scape and  that  the  Federal  taxpayer  will 
continue  to  follow  them,  from  now  on 
into  the  future,  and  clean  up  the  messes 
which  they  will  create. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  addressed  our- 
selves to  some  creative  solution  at  the 
national  level — I  understand  what  the 
political  problem  is  at  the  State  level — 


the  States  appear  unable  to  act.  There- 
fore we  should  address  ourselves  to  that 
issue.  If  it  is  a  valid  exercise  of  Federal 
power,  we  should  levy  taxes  for  restora- 
tion purposes,  if  the  companies  are  not 
willing  to  do  it  themselves. 

This  is  only  one  part  of  a  scheme  for 
the  exploitation  and  destruction  of  the 
countryside.  The  timber  people  did  it 
first.  They  are  stUl  at  it  in  the  Par  West. 
Industry  has  polluted  our  rivers  so 
that,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  a 
single  major  city  in  America  which  has 
a  clean  river  running  through  it. 

The  Great  Lakes  are  well  on  their  way 
to  pollution.  We  are  on  the  way  to 
polluting  them  with  sewage  from  our 
cities  and  industrial  waste.  We  in  fact 
are  destroying  all  of  our  resources  in  a 
senseless  fashion — all  in  the  name  of  eco- 
nomic progress. 

This  business  of  permitting  the  extrac- 
tive industries,  such  as  the  coal  industry, 
to  move  on,  leaving  a  situation  in  which 
only  English  sparrows  and  rodents  can 
survive  ought  to  be  halted  now. 

I  make  the  point  that  this  is  a  part  of 
the  whole  scheme  of  water  pollution,  soil 
destruction,  and  forestry  destruction,  to 
which  this  Congress  ought  to  address  it- 
self with  a  great  deal  more  creativity  and 
a  great  deal  more  money  than  it  has 
done  thus  far. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  of  the  opinion 
that  we  are  not  authorizing  the  spending 
of  much  money.  I  believe  $37.5  million 
would  be  authorized  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  meant  that  not  much 
money  was  being  applied  to  the  problem. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Yes. 
Mr.  COOPER.    It  would  require  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  to  rehabili- 
tate this  land. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  we  are  put- 
ting too  much  money  into  this  whole  en- 
terprise, because  we  will  give  encour- 
agement to  the  strip  miners  to  go  ahead. 
We  would  authorize  $36,500,000  of  tax- 
payer money  to  pay  for  the  damage  done 
by  the  strip  miners.  I  cannot  see  it. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  strong- 
ly support  the  provisions  in  the  pending 
bill  which  deal  with  strip  mining,  to  re- 
pair the  devastation  done  by  the  coal  in- 
dustry in  Appalachia  over  the  last  sev- 
eral generations.  The  provisions  I  refer 
to  are  in  section  205  of  the  bill,  starting 
at  page  22  and  rurming  down  to  the  mid- 
dle of  page  28. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  very 
cogent  justification  for  these  provisions, 
enabling  the  ravages  of  strip  mining  to 
be  repaired,  at  least  to  some  extent,  with 
financial  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government,  which  appear  on  pages  16 
to  20  in  the  committee  report  may  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COAL 

The  fundamental  problems  that  have 
arisen  from  the  mining  of  coal  In  Appalachia 
demand  solutions  as  part  of  any  serloiis  at- 
tempt to  Improve  the  Appalachian  economy. 

Despite  drastic  reductions  of  employment 
in  the  past  two  decades,  the  production  and 
transportation  of  coal  still  remains  as  the 


single  largest  source  of  employment  In  Ap- 
palachia. Nevertheless,  automation  In  the 
mines  and  shrinking  markets  have  worked 
together  to  reduce  coal  employment  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Jobs  In  the  past  15 
years. 

Tne  severely  depressed  economic  conditions 
that  exist  In  many  sections  of  Appalachia 
are  Invariably  the  direct  resvQt  of  the  decline 
of  the  coal  Industry.  The  mechanization  of 
the  Industry  has  brought  about  a  technolog- 
ical revolution  In  Appalachia.  to  which  the 
painful  period  of  adjustment  has  not  yet 
been  completed. 

But  the  production  of  bituminous  coal  In 
the  region  can  exert  a  stabilizing  Influence 
on  the  Appalachian  economy.  Thus,  as  part 
of  the  economic  development  plan  fcx-  Ap- 
palachia, the  State  and  Federal  Governments 
should  take  every  measure  to  encourage  the 
production  of  bituminous  coal. 

Much  of  the  Appalachian  landscape  has 
been  ravaged  by  the  mining  of  coal.  Former 
practices  of  both  strip  mining  and  deep  min- 
ing operations  have  eroded  the  hillsides,  pol- 
luted the  streams,  and  endangered  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  people.  Though  present  en- 
lightened management  practices  have  made 
great  progress  over  former  years,  the  abuses 
of  past  coal  mining  practices  serve  as  a  major 
deterrent  to  Industrial  and  recreational  de- 
velopment  in   Appalachia. 

Local  and  State  governments  have  not 
had  the  necessary  resources  to  repair  the 
widespread  damages  caused  by  coal  mining. 
Strip  mining  In  the  region  causes  substan- 
tial erosion  and  polluted  streams  both  locally 
and  many  miles  downstream.  Many  Ap- 
palachian cities  and  towns  are  threatened  by 
subsidence  of  lands  Into  the  coal  mines  that 
lie  beneath,  threats  to  all  who  are  exposed 
to  them.  Unsealed  underground  mines  have 
leaked  enormous  quantities  of  acid  Into  Ap- 
palachian streams  and  rivers,  creating  serious 
water  pollution  problemjs.  The  reclamation 
of  lands  damaged  by  past  mining  operations 
Is  crucial  to  stimulating  economic  develop- 
ment In  Appalachia.  This  committee  there- 
fore endorses  the  administration's  recom- 
mendations for  a  comprehensive  program  to 
restore  and  reclaim  the  land  and  water  re- 
sources of  Appalachia  which  have  been  dam- 
aged by  past  mining  practices. 

Section  205  of  the  bill  expands  federally  au- 
thorized programs  which  now  make  available 
limited  funds  to  meet  some  of  these  prob- 
lems. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
to  repair  damage  caused  by  mine  subsidence 
throughout  Appalachia  on  a  scope  greater 
than  that  provided  tinder  existing  legislation. 
The  existing  mlne-flre-control  program  has 
had  Its  appropriations  limitation  Increased 
and  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  been 
authorized  additional  fimds  to  restore  areas 
damaged  by  mining  practices. 

The  Federal  contributions  to  all  programs 
referred  to  In  section  205(a)  are  established 
at  not  to  exceed  75  percent  by  the  bill.  Fur- 
thermore, these  new  appropriations  will  not 
be  counted  In  any  computation  of  apportion- 
ments to  the  States  under  the  existing  na- 
tional programs.  In  order  to  Insure  that 
private  landowners  do  not  receive  a  wind- 
fall from  strip-mine  reclamation,  such  proj- 
ects will  be  carried  out  only  on  those  lands  to 
which  the  public  has  access  or  from  which  a 
public  benefit  will  result. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  under- 
take a  strip-mine  study  In  full  cooperation 
with  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local 
departments  and  agencies  and  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Secretary  Is  to  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  President  to  Congress,  by  July 
1,  1968,  detailed  recommendations  for  a  long- 
range  comprehensive  program  for  reclamation 
and  rehabilitation  of  strip-  and  surface- 
mined  areas  In  the  United  States  and  for  the 
policies  under  which  the  program  should  be 
conducted.  The  Secretary  Is  further  required 
to  make  an  Interim  report  to  the  Commission 
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siunmarizing  his  findings  with  regard  to 
those  aspects  of  strip-  and  surface-mining 
operations  in  the  region  most  urgently  re- 
quiring attention. 

The  study  will  consider  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  strip  mining  and  its  results;  the 
effectiveness  of  State  and  local  control  over 
strip-mining  activity  including  the  enforce- 
ment of  State  legislation;  the  public  Interest 
and  public  benefits  resulting  from  reclama- 
tion activities;  the  appropriate  cost-sharing 
roles  of  Federal  and  State  Governments  and 
private  interests,  and  other  relevant  topics. 

The  committee  would  emphasize  that 
private  landowners  wil  not  be  unjustly  en- 
riched under  the  proposed  reclamation  and 
rehabilitation  program,  and  that  all  recla- 
mation and  rehabilitation  work  will  pro- 
ceed under  authority  of  present  statutes. 
Pending  submission  to  the  Congress  of  the 
results  and  recommendations  of  the  study 
authorized  in  section  205(c).  all  fish  and 
wildlife  restoration  of  strip-mined  areas  will 
be  confined  to  pilot  projects  which  will  be 
part  of  the  study  Itself. 

The  committee  has  given  careful  delibera- 
tion to  the  above  issues,  during  its  prior 
consideration  of  S.  2782,  and  on  August  12. 
1964,  received  specific  assurance  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  regarding  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  proposed  reclamation  and 
rehabilitation  program.  The  letter  from 
Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall  follows: 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Aiigust  11, 1964. 
Hon.  JENi>nNr,s  Randolph, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Randolph:  In  response  to 
your  inquiry  about  the  provisions  of  section 
205  of  H.R.  11946,  the  proposed  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1964,  which 
would  provide,  among  other  things,  programs 
for  mining  area  restoration,  we  are  happy  to 
give  you  our  understanding  with  regard  to 
the  language  of  the  bill  and  with  regard  to 
the  role  of  this  Department  in  carrying  out 
the  proposed  programs. 

All  of  the  programs  provided  under  section 
205,  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  are  either  ex- 
tensions of  existing  authority  now  exercised 
by  this  Department,  or  the  provision  of  ad- 
ditional funds  to  accelerate  such  depart- 
mental activities  In  the  Appalachian  reglop. 

Section  205(a)(1)  extends  the  scope  of 
the  act  of  July  15,  1955,  regarding  the  seal- 
ing and  filling  of  voids  In  abandoned  coal 
mines  from  the  anthracite  region  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  entire  Appalachian 
region. 

Section  205(a)(2)  removes  the  $500,000 
limit  contained  in  the  act  of  August  31,  1954, 
on  annual  expenditures  for  control  of  fires, 
insofar  as  fires  In  Inactive  coal  mines  in  the 
Appalachian  region  are  concerned. 

Section  205(a)(3)  permits  the  allocation 
of  funds  for  fish  and  wildlife  restoration  In 
the  Appalachian  region  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1937  and  the  Federal  Aid  In  Pish 
Restoration  Act  of  1950. 

Each  of  these  programs  has  been  In  oper- 
ation for  some  time,  and  each  has  carefully 
been  managed  to  serve  the  public  Interest. 
No  private  landowners  will  be  unjustly  en- 
riched by  the  activities  proposed. 

In  the  filling  and  sealing  of  voids  to  pre- 
vent surface  subsidence,  the  Department  al- 
ways requires  that  work  be  done  underground 
only  where  title  to  the  underground  coal 
has  been  assigned  to  a  local  public  body — 
usually  a  city  or  county.  No  fuither  mining 
is,  therefore,  permitted  to  undo  the  subsid- 
ence control  work.  Surface  land  Is,  of 
course,  benefited  by  the  prevention  of  cave- 
Ins,  but  this  serves  to  protect  Innocent 
property  owners,  public  and  private,  rather 
than  to  enrich  them. 

In  the  controlling  of  mine  fires,  only  fires 
in  Inactive  deposits  may  be  controlled  under 
the  program.     No  fire  Is  extinguished  until 


title  to  the  coal  measures  is  obtained  by  the 
Government.  Ordinarily,  title  is  given  to  the 
Government  because  burning  coal  seams  are 
of  little  value  to  the  owners  of  the  mineral 
rights.  Fire  control  Is  accomplished  by  In- 
troducing nonfiammable  materials,  primar- 
ily sand  and  gravel,  into  the  voids  surround- 
ing the  burning  coal,  thus  cutting  off  the 
oxygen  supply.  Such  control  eliminates  the 
hazards  to  health  and  safety  created  by  such 
fires,  but  generally  renders  the  coal  seam 
unfit  for  further  mining  operations.  Surface 
title  to  land  over  a  mine  fire  is  not  obtained 
and  does  not  seem  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  public  purposes  intended.  There  is  no 
profit  to  any  private  landowner  from  the 
fire  control  work.  There  may,  of  course,  be 
protection  from  threatened  damage — as  in 
the  case  of  preventing  cave-ins. 

The  fish  and  wildlife  restoration  work  in- 
tended In  the  first  2  years  of  the  program 
would  be  a  pilot  project  in  a  surface  mined 
area  in  Appalachia — to  be  undertaken  by 
the  appropriate  State  conservation  agency. 
The  mines  involved  will  have  to  have  been 
abandoned — with  no  legal  recourse  available 
to  oblige  the  former  mine  operators  to  under- 
take restoration  work.  Biological,  economic, 
and  other  data  obtained  from  this  experi- 
ment will  indicate  the  feasibility  of  using 
the  grant-in-aid  program  for  fish  and  wild- 
life restoration  by  the  States  to  mitigate  the 
deleterious  consequences  of  sixrface  mining 
In  the  Appalachian  region.  This  program 
has  been  used  successfully  to  restore  surface 
mined  areas  in  less  mountainous  areas  in 
Midwestern  States.  Care  will  be  taken  to 
prevent  private  enrichment  from  the  pro- 
gram by  requiring  permanent  easements  for 
public  fishing  and  hunting  on  all  property 
to  be  rehabilitated  and  by  agreements  on  the 
part  of  property  owners  to  maintain  the  re- 
stored conditions.  Although  some  owners, 
conceivably,  may  be  able  at  some  future  time 
to  realize  a  higher  sale  value  for  their  land 
because  of  its  enhanced  beauty,  the  public 
right  to  hunt  and  fish  and  the  ecological 
conditions  promoting  hunting  and  fishing 
will  be  secured.  Inasmuch  as  these  consti- 
tute a  sufficient  public  benefit  to  undertake 
the  Improvements  and  since  the  easements 
win  extend  to  all  futxire  owners  of  the  prop- 
erty, we  do  not  believe  the  affected  property 
owners  will  be  directly  enriched  at  public 
expense. 

This  pilot  project  wUl  contribute  to  the 
overall  value  of  the  national  study  of  sur- 
face mining  which  It  Is  proposed  that  the 
Department  also  undertake. 

In  testifying  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works  on  May  6,  1964,  I  observed: 

"An  active  program  to  remove  the  scars 
of  surface  mining  is  more  complex.  The 
largest  coal  mining  States  In  Appalachia  now 
have  laws  designed  to  regulate  future  sur- 
face mining  and  to  induce  mine  operators 
to  restore  the  land.  We  do  not  propose  con- 
tinuously to  sweep  up  after  tomorrow's  sur- 
face miners.  We  believe  the  States  can  and 
win  Insist  that  the  mine  operators  do  that 
job  themselves. 

"The  chief  problem  lies  in  the  siu-face 
mines  which  were  abandoned  before  State 
statutes  were  passed.  Many  of  these  were 
occasioned  by  the  emergency  of  the  Second 
World  War,  when  the  urgent  need  for  coal 
and  the  shortage  of  labor  led  to  hasty  sur- 
face mining  without  planning  to  control  the 
consequences.  Surely  the  Nation  has  an 
obligation  to  help  heal  these  sores. 

"Such  restoration  work  however,  raises 
thorny  policy  problems.  Much  of  the  rav- 
aged land  Is  privately  owned.  Ownership 
often  Is  divided  between  a  surface  owner — 
who  usually  holds  a  small  acreage — and  the 
owner  of  mineral  rights — usually  a  large 
mining  company.  In  Its  present  condition, 
the  land  Is  virtually  worthless,  although 
more  coal  seams  lie  beneath  some  of  it. 

"If  land  Is  restored  to  productive  use,  who 
Is    to    benefit    from    the    increased    value? 


Should  the  surface  owner  be  free  to  use  the 
land  or  to  sell  It  at  a  substantial  profit  with- 
out contributing  to  the  cost  of  Its  restora- 
tion? We  think  not.  What,  then,  is  the  ex- 
tent of  his  obligation  to  support  the  restora- 
tion? Costs  of  restoration  may  run  from  $50 
to  $600  per  acre,  or  even  more.  In  many  in- 
stances  this  cost  is  far  above  the  present 
value  of  the  land  and  exceeds  the  probable 
value  of  the  land  after  restoration. 

"Yet  to  leave  such  sores  unrepaired  will 
mean  continued  destruction  of  other  land, 
pollution  of  water  supplies  for  towns  and 
cities  downstream,  elimination  of  recrea- 
tional values  for  citizens  of  a  wide  area,  and 
other  evils.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  a 
reasonable  formula^must  be  devised  to  deter- 
mine the  fair  proportion  of  restoration  costs 
which  the  surface  owner  can  afford  to  pay- 
either  at  time  of  restoration  or  when  such 
land  Is  sold. 

"But  what  of  the  owner  of  the  mineral 
rights?  Is  he  to  remain  free  to  return  for 
coal  still  deeper  in  the  earth?  How  are  we 
to  prevent  destruction  of  the  restoration  ef- 
fort by  future  surface  mining  in  the  restored 
area?  Are  we  to  depend  upon  existing  con- 
trol statutes  to  protect  the  public  invest- 
ment? We  hope  that  we  can,  but  a  careful 
determination  of  that  prospect  must  be 
made. 

"What  return  should  the  public  expect  for 
its  Investment  in  restoration  on  private  land? 
For  example,  should  public  access  for  fish- 
ing and  hunting  be  a  condition  where  land 
is  restored  primarily  for  fish  and  wildlife 
benefit? 

"These  and  other  similar  questions  cannot 
be  settled  here  today.  They  will  require  a 
systematic  study  of  the  extent  of  the  surface- 
mining  problem  of  Appalachia,  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  policy  issues,  the  proposal 
of  effective  techniques  for  reclamation  and 
of  equitable  procedures  for  its  accomplish- 
ment— thorough  discussion  of  the  proposals 
with  the  people  of  the  affected  States,  and 
then  the  consistent  adherence  to  agreed  upon 
policies  by  all  participating  Federal  and 
State  agencies  In  the  execution  of  the  restora- 
tion program.  For  that  reason,  the  bill  ♦  •  • 
proposes  such  a  study  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  In  full  cooperation  with  other 
appropriate  Federal  agencies  and  the  Presi- 
dent's  Appalachian   Regional    Commission." 

We  intend  in  submitting  our  report  on 
surface  mining  in  the  United  States  to  rec- 
ommend appropriate  concerted  action  by 
the  Federal  Government,  the  States,  local 
governments,  and  private  parties  to  meet  the 
surface-mining  problem  intelligently  In  the 
public  Interest. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  explain 
our  understanding  of  section  205  of  H.R. 
11946.  If  we  can  be  of  further  help  please 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Iiiterior. 

As  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Stewart 
L.  Udall,  has  testified,  and  as  Is  acknowledged 
by  all  authorities  In  the  field,  one  of  the 
principal  deterrents  to  the  industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  recreational  development  of 
many  areas  of  Appalachia  is  the  blight  of  a 
land  scarred  by  abandoned  strip-mine  op- 
erations. Accordingly,  the  committee  re- 
ports amendments  to  section  205  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  finan- 
cial contributions  to  the  States  for  reclama- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  surface  and  strlo- 
mined  areas.  Such  work  will  be  limited  to 
public  lands  and  private  lands  from  which 
public  benefits  will  accrue.  The  bill  provides 
firm  safeguards  against  the  reaping  of  un- 
due financial  benefits  by  private  landowners 
or  mine  operators. 

A  total  of  836,500,000  Is  authorized  for  the 
fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 
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Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  another 
major  problem  which  confronts  us  in  the 
coal-mining  States— anthracite  as  well 
as  bituminous— is  the  very  serious  and 
as  yet  unsolved  problem  of  acid  mine 
drainage.  We  do  not  know  the  technical 
answer  to  the  acid  mine  drainage  prob- 
lem. Research  is  underway.  There 
should  be  more  of  it. 

In  order  to  give  some  understanding 
to  readers  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  the  problem  involved,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  synopsis,  which  appears 
in  a  report  prepared  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  the  subject  of  acid  mine 
drainage,  published  April  19,  1962.  may 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  synop- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Synopsis 
Acid  mine  drainage  is  a  longstanding  water 
pollution  problem  and  continues  to  grow 
in  magnitude.  The  chemical  quality  of  wa- 
ter is  altered  when  acid  mine  drainage  is 
discharged  Into  streams  in  quantities  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  natural  neutralizing 
capacity  of  the  streams.  Many  of  the  dam- 
ages are  tangible  and  can  be  estimated  In 
monetary  terms.  Others  are  Intangible  and 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  evaluate.  Acid 
mine  drainage  destroys  fish  and  fish  food 
organisms,  damages  recreational  and  esthetic 
values,  causes  corrosive  damage  to  transpor- 
tation equipment,  structures,  and  all  equip- 
ment exposed  to  the  water,  and  requires  ex- 
tra and  expensive  treatment  when  the  pol- 
luted resources  are  utilized  for  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supplies.  Acid  mine 
water  is  associated  not  only  with  active  coal- 
mining operations  but  also  with  Inactive  and 
abandoned  workings  which  continue  to  pro- 
duce acid  for  an  indefinite  period  after  min- 
ing is  discontinued. 

It  is  estimated  that  3.5  million  tons  of 
acid  is  discharged  Into  the  streams  of  the 
United  States  annually,  resulting  in  major 
damage  to  more  than  4,000  miles  of  streams. 
Available  data  on  the  magnitude  and  extent 
of  the  problem  is  largely  outdated  and  needs 
updating  and  revision  for  a  proi>er  evalua- 
tion. 

Many  methods  to  reduce  acid  mine  drain- 
age have  been  developed,  but  high  cost  and 
technical  failure  in  field  applications  have  re- 
sulted In  most  attempts  being  abandoned. 
Extensive  mine  sealing  has  been  performed 
under  past  Federal-  and  State-supported 
programs.  Both  air  and  water  sealing  offers 
promise  of  abating  acid  drainage  from  drift 
and  slope  mines.  Complete  inundation  of 
deep  shaft  mines  can  reduce  acid  formation, 
providing  it  does  not  create  safety  hazards 
for  adjacent  active  mining  operations.  Uni- 
form pumping  of  drainage  from  active  deep 
mines  lightens  the  acid  load  on  many 
streams. 

Control  of  acid  mine  drainage  would  re- 
store the  quality  of  large  quantities  of  water 
resources  and  make  such  waters  useful  for 
all  legitimate  purposes.  Reclamation  of  the 
acid-polluted  streams  for  recreation  and 
fisheries  purposes  would  provide  great  bene- 
fits and  In  some  instances  create  an  entirely 
new  recreational  Industry  for  many  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas  located  In  or 
adjacent  to  densely  populated  areas. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  my  posi- 
tion is  shared  by  my  Republican  colleague 
in  the  Senate  [Mr.  Scott]  who  cospon- 
sored  with  me  the  amendments  which 
appear  in  Italic  in  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration as  a  part  of  section  205. 


We  were  joined  in  our  concern  by  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  William  W. 
Scranton,  who  reflects  most  ably  the  very 
strong  concern  with  the  matter  of  the 
ravages  done  by  the  coal  industry,  and 
which  his  two  Democratic  predecessors, 
Governor  Leader  and  Governor  Law- 
rence, also  shared. 

Governor  Scranton  came  to  Washing- 
ton and  testified  in  support  of  the  Ap- 
palachian bill  generally,  and  specifically 
to  request  an  amendment,  which  I  am 
happy  to  say  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  agreed  to.  which  increases  the  au- 
thorization for  Federal  assistance  in 
remedying  the  ravages  of  strip  mining 
by  $15  million. 

I  am  glad  that  Senator  Scott  and  Gov- 
ernor Scranton  and  I  were  able  to  per- 
suade the  committee  to  make  this 
change. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  pre- 
pared statement  of  Governor  Scranton 
before  the  committee,  which  appears  at 
page  110  of  the  hearings,  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Prepared   Statement    of   Gov.   William   W. 

Scranton,    Commonwealth    of   Pennsyl- 
vania 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  here  today. 

You  know  that  I  supported  the  Appalach- 
ian bill  which  passed  the  Senate  last  year. 
The  new  bill,  S.  3,  is  substantially  the  same 
as  the  original  bill.  I  therefore  support  the 
new  legislation  also. 

Today  may  I  emphasize  two  changes  which 
have  been  Included  In  the  new  bUl,  and  one 
that  thus  far  has  not  been  included,  but 
should  be. 

First,  the  new  bill  expands  the  local  access 
roads  of  the  proposed  Appalachian  develop- 
ment highway  system  from  500  to  1,000 
miles.  These  access  roads  will  serve  specific 
recreational,  residential,  commercial,  indus- 
trial, and  other  facilities.  In  Pennsylvania, 
some  roads  would  be  constructed  to  provide 
access  to  State  forests  for  harvesting  timber. 
Such  access  roads,  generally,  will  benefit 
Appalachia.  I  therefore  support  this  change 
In  the  law. 

Second,  new  section  303  provides  that  all 
applications  for  an  Appalachian  program  or 
project  shall  be  approved  by  the  State  mem- 
ber on  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
before  it  may  be  approved  by  the  commission. 

This  further  clarifies  the  duty  and  respon- 
sibility of  each  State  in  selecting  the  proj- 
ects and  programs  within  Its  boundaries.  It 
assures  the  unique  State-Federal  partner- 
ship approach  which  is  proposed  In  this 
legislation,  and  which  is  essential  for  a  suc- 
cessful operation  of  this  program. 

We  strongly  support  this  addition  to  the 
law  also. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  last  year,  five  scars 
in  the  coal  mining  areas  of  Appalachia  which 
cause  and  perpetuate  unemployment  and 
even  danger  to  human  health  and  safety  were 
discussed. 

These  problems  Include: 

(1)  Mine  subsidence  and  surface  caving. 

(2)  Underground  mine  fires. 

(3)  The  ravages  of  abandoned  strip  mine 
operations. 

(4)  Culm  piles  which  are  unsightly  or,  if 
on  fire,  cause  a  serious  air  pollution  hazard. 

(5)  Water  pollution  from  acid  mine  drain- 
age. 


A  full  description,  in  words  and  pictures, 
of  these  problems  Is  contained  in  a  pamphlet 
which  I  have  distributed  to  you  today. 

S.  3  contains  authorizations  for  sealing 
and  filling  voids,  for  extinguishing  under- 
ground mine  fires,  and  for  leveling  nonburn- 
ing  culm  piles.  I  understand  that  funds  will 
be  avaUable  through  supplementary  appro- 
priations to  existing  programs  for  projects 
to  eliminate  biu-nlng  culm  piles  and  to  be- 
gin to  solve  the  problems  of  mine  drainage 
pollution. 

S.  3,  however,  does  not  Include  adequate 
authorization  for  reclaiming  strip  mined 
areas  for  reforestation  purposes. 

There  is  tremendous  need  for  such  a  pro- 
gram and  plenty  of  experience  and  knowl- 
edge to  do  the  job,  now.  All  we  need  is  more 
money.    This  program  can  supply  that. 

The  Appalachian  program  as  now  contem- 
plated authorizes  «1.5  million  to  be  used  by 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  over  the  years. 
Of  this  amount,  $250,000  Is  to  be  spent  for  a 
pilot  study  in  the  first  year.    That's  fine. 

Another  $1.5  million  Is  authorized  for  the 
Forest  Service  for  strip  mine  reclamation 
projects  in  national  forests.  None  of  that 
is  to  be  used  In  the  first  year. 

The  Appalachian  program  should  be  ex- 
panded to  make  possible  immediate  strip 
mine  reclamation  projects  for  forestry  pur- 
poses in  national  forests,  on  other  publicly 
owned  lands,  and  on  lands  with  public  access 
guaranteed.  Such  a  program  will  do  an  enor- 
mous amount  to  rehabilitate  our  land  for 
tourism  and  Industry,  thus  providing  jobs 
and  beauty  In  place  of  unemployment  and 
ugliness.  And  It  will  do  It  now — dramatically 
and  visibly.  If  you  wish  to  help  solve  a 
major  problem  of  Kentucky,  West  Virginia, 
and  Pennsylvania — I  urge  you  to  amend  this 
bill  to  provide  lor  strip  mine  reclamation  for 
forestry  projects. 

Millions  of  dollars  could  be  used  in  Penn- 
sylvania alone  d\u-lng  the  first  year  for  such 
a  program.  I  am  sure  sizable  amounts  could 
be  so  employed  in  West  Virginia.  Kentucky. 
Ohio,  and  almost  every  Appalachian  State. 

I  urge  you  to  make  this  program  effective 
now,  this  year,  by  authorizing  more  m«ney 
for  immediate  use. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  entire  state- 
ment before  the  committee,  which  starts 
at  page  119  of  the  hearings  and  nms 
down  to  the  middle  of  page  123,  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark,  a  U.S. 
Senator  From  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Senator  Clark.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  appreciate  your  courtesy  in 
permitting  me  to  come  before  you  this  morn- 
ing. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  points,  and  then 
introduce  for  consideration  of  the  commit- 
tee an  amendment  which  Senator  Scott  and 
I  have  agreed  upon  with  Governor  Scranton 
and  Mr.  Tabor,  his  secretary  of  commerce. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  Impressed,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill,  with  the  bipartisan  na- 
ture of  this  approach.  I  have  no  doubt  it  isj^ 
true  in  the  other  States  of  Appalachia,  but 
It  is  certainly  true  in  Pennsylvania  that  re- 
gardless of  our  political  affiliations  we  work 
together  for  this  program  which  can  be  so 
helpful  to  our  State. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Governor  for 
the  leadership  he  has  taken  in  this  regard, 
and  without  appearing  unduly  egotistical,  I 
think  the  two  Senators  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  have  contributed  their  share 
in  the  effort,  as  well. 
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Secondly.  I  would  like  to  point  out  In  the 
record,  what  the  chairman  already  knows, 
the  very  close  relation  between  the  Appa- 
lachian programs  and  problems  of  manpower 
and  employment  which  Senator  Randouh 
and  I  are  dealing  with  In  other  committees. 

The  study  which  your  committee  made 
last  year,  I  think,  emphasizes  the  particular 
need  for  a  Federal  effort  in  the  Appalachian 
area,  as  well  as  In  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Hopefully,  this  can  become  a  precedent. 

So  there  Is  a  close  tie  between  the  Public 
Works  Committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  so  this  can  bring 
up  the  level  of  the  standard  of  living  and 
education,  so  they  can  reap  the  benefits  of 
the  Great  Society.  I  think  this  is  worth 
noting. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  stress  and  con- 
cur on  the  Governor's  need  to  strengthen 
this  bill  to  give  us  a  little  more  authority 
in  the  area  of  strip  mining.  Senator  Scott 
and  I  have  been  in  close  touch  with  Secre- 
tary Tabor,  and  through  him  with  Governor 
Scranton. 

On  behalf  of  Senator  Scott  and  myself, 
I  would  like  to  offer  to  the  committee  two 
amendments  to  the  bill,  one  to  section 
205(a),  and  another  to  section  205(b).  and 
then  changes  in  the  amount  authorized  in 
the  bill  by  sections  205(d)  and  401. 

Unless  we  could  get  this  strip  mining  re- 
habilitation program,  and,  almost  equally 
important,  the  elimination  of  acid  mine 
drainage  from  our  coal  mines  cleared  up  in 
our  State,  there  will  be  a  broad  area  of  Ap- 
palachia  in  Pennsylvania,  and  I  suspect,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  West  Virginia,  too,  where  the 
people  will  not  be  able  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
the  increased  econom.ic  development  which 
the  bin  would  otherwise  make  possible. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Forest  Service  esti- 
mated there  were  about  a  million  acres  of 
abandoned  strip  mining  land  in  Pennsylvania 
alone.  They  lie  unproductive  and  idle.  They 
produce  vast  quantities  of  acid  mine  drain- 
age pollution,  which  sterilizes  2,000  miles  of 
waterway  In  my  Commonwealth  alone. 

And  this,  I  know,  is  of  Interest  to  Senator 
MusKiE,  who  is  working  on  a  clear  streams 
program,  which  I  have  been  happy  to  sup- 
port. 

In  fact.  It  Is  fair  to  say,  is  it  not.  Gov- 
ernor, that  the  acid  mine  drainage  ruins 
the  Susquehanna  River  In  terms  of  flsh,  wild- 
life, and  is  a  constant  threat  to  the  sani- 
tary health  of  the  whole  community? 

Governor  Scranton.  It  certainly  does 
not  quite,  yet,  but  it  could,  if  we  do  not  solve 
that  problem. 

Senator  Clark.  Abandoned  deep  mines 
also  produce  this  pernicious  pollution,  and 
In  many  areas  mine  subsidence  and  mine 
fires  of  deep  mines  undermine  Appalachian 
communities,  eating  away  their  economic 
prospects  for  the  future. 

When  I  say  "undermine,"  I  mean  it  lit- 
erally, because  you  have  towns  which  are 
falling  Into  abandoned  coal  mines  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  negligence  of  past  generations. 

And  for  this  reason,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Scott  and  myself,  I  would  like  to  offer  to 
the  committee  the  amendments  which  I  have 
mentioned. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  his  courtesy  in 
permitting  me  to  make  this  statement. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you.  Senator 
Clark.  Your  prepared  statement  will  ap- 
pear at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

( The  statement  is  as  follows : ) 

"PREPARED  statement  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  S. 
CLARK  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OT 
PENNSYLVANL^ 

"Mr.  Chairman,  S.  3,  the  Appalachian  re- 
gional development  bill,  provides  a  superb 
vehicle  for  the  States  of  Appalachia,  with  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  partner,  to  launch 
a  concerted  program  for  revitalizing  the 
economy  of  the  magnificent  Appalachian  re- 
gion. 


"The  bill  puts  first  things  first  and  at- 
tempts to  solve  some  of  the  pressing  resource 
and  transportation  problems  holding  the 
region  back  from  developing  its  full  po- 
tential. 

"But  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  and  a  long- 
time supporter  of  the  legislation,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  the  section  addressed  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  strip-mined  areas  and 
the  elimination  of  acid  mine  drainage  pollu- 
tion should  be  strengthened.  Otherwise, 
there  are  broad  areas  of  Appalachia  that  will 
be  unable  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  Increased 
economic  development  which  this  bill  makes 
possible. 

"A  few  years  ago,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
estimated  that  there  were  a  million  acres 
of  abandoned  strip-mined  land  In  Pennsyl- 
vania alone.  These  ravaged  acres  blight  the 
environment  of  nearby  communities.  They 
lie  unproductive  and  idle.  They  produce 
vast  quantities  of  acid  mine  drainage  pol- 
lution which  sterilizes  2,000  miles  of  water- 
way in  my  Commonwealth  alone.  Barren 
of  aquatic  life,  these  streams  have  been 
rendered  practically  useless  as  municipal 
and  industrial   water  supplies. 

"Abandoned  deep  mines  also  produce  this 
pernicious  pollution.  And  in  many  areas 
mine  subsidence  and  mine  fires  in  deep 
mines  undermine  Appalachian  communities, 
eating  away  at  their  economic  prospects  for 
the  future. 

"For  this  reason,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
ScOTT  and  myself,  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
section  205(b)  of  S.  3.  which  increases  the 
funds  allotted  for  the  correction  of  these 
problems  in  the  bill  and  increases  the  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  States  to  fill  aban- 
doned coal  mines,  control  acid  mine  drain- 
age pollution,  and  reclaim  strip  mines. 

"Suggested  amendments  to  S.  3,  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965 

'1.  Section  205(a)  :  Strike  paragraph  1, 
lines  6  through  15,  page  20.  Add  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

"  'make  financial  contributions  to  States 
in  the  region  to  seal  and  fill  voids  in  aban- 
doned coal  mines,  to  control  acid  and  other 
noxious  drainage  from  abandoned  mines  or 
sections  thereof,  and  to  reclaim  and  rehabili- 
tate existing  strip  and  surface  mine  areas, 
in  accordance  with  provisions  of  Act  of 
July  15,  1955  (30  U.S.C.  571  et  seq.).  to  the 
extent  applicable,  without  regard  to  section 
2(b)  thereof  (30  U.S.C.  572(b) )  or  to  any  pro- 
visions therein  limiting  assistance  to  anthra- 
cite coal  formation,  or  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  Grants  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  made  wholly  out  of  funds 
specifically  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  carrying  out  this  Act.' 

"2.  Section  205(b) :  After  the  word  'there- 
of on  line  16,  page  21.  strike  all  through  line 
19.     Add  the  following: 

"  'Projects  shall  be  approved  for  assistance 
under  subsection  (a)  only  where  expected 
public  benefits  are  found  to  Justify  estimated 
Federal  and  State  costs;  access  to  and  use 
of  restored  lands  by  the  public  is  provided 
where  appropriate  steps  are  taken,  including 
In  appropriate  cases,  requirement  for  contri- 
butions to  the  cost  of  the  project,  which 
are  adequate  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  assure  that  Individual  property  own- 
ers or  mine  operators  do  not  receive  undue 
financial  benefits  from  the  project.  In  se- 
lecting projects  for  financial  assistance,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  those  projects 
which  are  shown  to  be  part  of  the  develop- 
ment or  implementation  of  a  State  program 
giving  reasonable  promise  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary,  of  obtaining  a  permanent  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  dealt  with.' 

"3.  Section  205(d):  Page  24,  line  14, 
delete  '$21,500,000'  and  add  '$36,500,000'. 

"4.  Section  401:  Page  37,  line  2,  delete 
'$237,200,000'  and  add  '$252,200,000'." 

Senator  Randolph.  Governor  Scranton 
made  reference  to  the  amendments  which 


you  and  Senator  Scott  offered  to  the  commit- 
tee, and  we  will  give,  of  course,  very  careful 
consideration  to  these  proposals. 

You  have  mentioned  the  seriousness  of  this 
problem.  I  recall  a  recent  article  In  the 
Washington  Post  which  pointed  out  the  very 
tragic  situation,  and  It  is  that.  In  many 
areas,  of  the  Appalachian  region. 

Senator  Cooper.  Governor,  as  you  know, 
there  are  existing  programs  which  directly 
affect  the  Appalachian  area,  as  well  as  other 
areas  in  the  United  States;  programs  such  as 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  manpower 
development  and  training  program. 

I  think  it  is  very  Important  that  this  Com- 
mission, If  it  is  established,  develop  pro- 
cedures  to  assure  that  there  will  not  be  a 
duplication  of  activities  or  overlapping  in  any 
way,  and  make  certain  that  all  of  these  pro- 
grams will  be  coordinated  for  the  maximum 
development  of  this  region. 

I  wonder  If  the  Governors  In  their  meetings 
thus  far  have  given  any  thought  to  this 
necessary  coordination  of  all  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

Governor   Scranton.  Yes,    they   have,  sir. 

This  partly  I  touched  on  in  answer  to 
Senator  Boggs'  question.  Not  only  have 
they  done  that,  but  it  was  at  their  Insistence. 
so  to  speak,  that  some  of  the  things  were 
changed  in  this  bill,  which  you,  the  Senate, 
and  the  House,  too,  concurred  In  last  year. 

Frankly,  I  would  state  this  to  you.  As  you 
know,  I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  and  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  and  the  others  to  which  you  refer,  and 
I  would  say  unequivocally  that  this  is  the 
most  specific  act  of  all  of  them.  It  outlines 
more  clearly  what  can  be  done  and  what 
cannot  be  done,  and  why.  better  than  any 
of  them.  This  was  done  primarily  because 
the  gubernatorial  group  and  people  working 
with  them  in  the  administration  wanted  it 
this  way,  and  thought  it  would  pinpoint  the 
problem. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you.  Governor 
Scranton. 

The  committee  would  wish  at  this  time  to 
have  Herbert  S.  Richey.  the  president  of  the 
Valley  Camp  Coal  Co..  make  what  comment 
he  would  believe  to  be  appropriate,  since  we 
have  been  stressing  this  problem. 

Governor  Scranton.  May  I  add  just  one 
thing,  sir.  I  do  want  to  say  that  I  am  very 
grateful  for  this  hearing,  and  appreciate  the 
time  you  have  given  us. 

Senator  Randolph.  Governor  Breathitt 
will  testify  very  shortly,  and  Governor  Smith, 
and  others,  and  I  call  attention  to  the  rather 
full  schedule  of  witnesses  this  morning. 

Senator  Muskie,  do  you  wish  to  address  a 
question  to  Governor  Scranton  before  he 
leaves  the  witness  table? 

Senator  Muskie.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
nection with  Senator  Clark's  proposed 
amendment,  I  think  maybe  our  witness  now 
can  enlighten  us. 

I  am  interested  In  having  something  In  the 
record  on  technological  developments  that 
are  involved  in  controlling  acid  mine  drain- 
age pollution.  I  would  like  something  In  the 
record  on  that  problem,  because  of  the  gen- 
eral Interest  In  water  pollution  and  the  im- 
pact of  acid  mine  drainage. 

Governor  Scranton.  In  all  frankness,  sir. 
of  all  the  things  in  what  I  call  the  mining 
area  section  of  this  bill,  the  acid  mine  drain- 
age one  is  the  one  in  which  we  have  advanced 
less  technologically  than  any  of  the  others. 
Accordingly,  the  bill  Itself  Indicates  that 
there  will  be  primarily  study  and  project 
operations  here,  which,  frankly,  I  think  are 
quite  correct. 

We  would  like  to  be  further  along  than 
we  are,  but  we  Just  are  not  there  yet.  There 
have  been  a  great  many  thoughts  recently 
propounded  in  this  field  which  have,  may 
I  say,  great  hope  for  the  future,  including 
even  what  you  would  think  would  be  a  far- 
out  proposition   of   using   the   desalination 
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nneratlon  that  was  studied  at  one  time  like- 
wise for  taking  add  mine  drainage  and 
rhanKlng  it  into  fine  water  again. 

This  and  many  other  experiments  are 
presently  going  on.  but  we  have  not  yet 
come  up  with  frankly  an  overall  program  that 
we  can  inject  into  this  area  and  say  we  can 
solve  acid  mine  drainage. 

However,  as  Senator  Clark  pointed  out 
to  you  the  very  point  that  he  is  making  In  his 
amendment  would  help  a  great  deal  here,  be- 
cause It  would  close  up  those  areas  that  are 
strip  mined  already  to  collect  acid  mine 
drainage  and  then  pour  them  into  our 
streams,  sir. 

Senator  Muskie.  I  take  it  our  next  wit- 
ness, too,  could  give  us  something  on  this 

point. 

Thank  you,  Governor. 

Senator  Randolph.  I  Invite  attention  to 
the  presence  of  Herbert  S.  Richey,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Valley  Camp  Coal  Co.,  In  the 
committee  hearing  room.  This  company  has 
very  considerable  operations  in  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  and  some  in  other  States  as 

well.  ^        . 

Mr.  Richey,  I  presume  you  have  been  here 

for  the  inaugural. 

Mr.  Richey.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Randolph.  Mr.  Richey.  I  believe 
Tou  can  contribute  at  this  point  to  our  dis- 
cussion, and  the  committee  will  be  glad  to 
hear  you  at  this  time.  You  might  give  us 
an  outline  of  your  company  operations  and 
discuss  other  coal  industry  facts,  if  you  will, 
please.  We  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would 
address  the  problem  of  acid  mine  drainage. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  apologies  to  make  for  the  changes 
made  by  the  committee,  nor  for  the 
strong  support  given  to  the  solution  of 
a  problem  which  is  current  and  impor- 
tant, not  only  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  but  also  to  the  people  of 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  the  people 
of  a  number  of  the  other  States  in 
Appalachia. 

I  should  like  to  make  this  point  crystal 
clear.  There  is  nothing  in  the  bill — not 
one  word,  not  one  syllable — which  would 
permit  Federal  money  to  be  spent  to  pay 
off  opulent  coal  miners,  individual  or 
corporate,  in  order  to  reimburse  them  for 
damages  which  they  have  done  to  the 
surface  of  the  land  by  their  operation  or 
to  relieve  them  of  1  nickel  of  obligation 
that  they  have  under  State  law  to  repair 
ravaged  areas,  where  strip  mining  has 
damaged  the  topography.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  bill  that  would  help  them. 

The  bill  would  help  repair  strip  mining 
damage  done  to  public  land  and  to  pri- 
vate land  where  the  owners  have  taken 
the  coal,  scuttled  the  ship,  and  run  away, 
and  cannot  now  be  found,  leaving  whole 
cities  to  subsist  in  the  abandoned  coal 
mine  regions. 

It  should  be  made  abundantly  clear 
that  not  1  nickel  will  go  or  could  go  to 
swell  the  treasuries  of  coal  miners,  in- 
dividual or  corporate,  who  are  perfectly 
able  to  comply  with  existing  law  in  order 
to  rehabilitate  the  land  and  leave  it  the 
way  they  found  it. 

With  respect  to  the  bill  in  general,  of 
which  I  am  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  the  bill  gets  to  the 
heart  of  many  of  the  problems  plaguing 
the  distressed  regions  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  other  States  in  Appalachia. 

This  Is  a  region  which  has  been  by- 
passed by  modern  transportation.  The 
bill  corrects  that  situation  by  providing 


the  highways  that  will  open  up  the  region 
to  the  world. 

Appalachia  is  a  region  suffering  from 
the  abuses  of  the  past — the  sterile  and 
idle  ravages  of  coal  mining,  the  perni- 
cious stream  pollution  of  acid  mine 
drainage.  The  committee  has  wisely 
and  graciously  accepted  amendments  of- 
fered by  Senator  Scott  and  me  directing 
a  massive  attack  against  these  twin 
problems. 

This  is  a  region  possessing  superb  re- 
source%f or  the  development  of  new  forest 
and  recreation  industries.  The  bill  pro- 
vides the  assistance  needed  to  tap  new 
growth  possibilities. 

This  is  a  region  which  desperately 
needs  improved  health  and  educational 
opportunities.  The  bill  goes  a  long  dis- 
tance toward  providing  them. 

This  is  a  region  suffering  from  one  of 
the  most  recrurring  flood  problems  in  the 
Nation,  and  yet  a  region  whose  rivers  can 
provide  new  economic  growth.  The  bill 
would  accelerate  flood  control  and  the 
development  of  Appalachia's  rivers. 
This  program  can  be  the  first  compre- 
hensive economic  development  ever 
undertaken  in  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  place  that  can  put  such  a  program 
to  better  use  than  Appalachia,  including 
the  major  part  of  my  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 
TO  promote  the  development  of  a  bypassed 
area:  the  need  for  an  upper  great  lakes 
regional  development  AUTHORrrr 
Mr.  NELSON.    Mr.  President,   I  am 
again  happy  to  cosponsor  legislation  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  Appa- 
lachian region.    We  have  had  ample  evi- 
dence that  this  region  has  been  bypassed 
by  our  country's  prosperity.     We  have 
read  the  statistics  and  heard  the  testi- 
mony which  details  the  destitution  and 
despair  existing  in  many  communities  of 
Appalachia. 

Last  year  we  witnessed  the  opening  of 
the  President's  war  on  poverty  with  the 
enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  This  year  we  can  extend 
the  battlelines  with  the  early  approval 
of  this  bill. 

The  11 -State  Appalachian  region  is 
not,  of  course,  the  only  region  which 
needs  assistance.  President  Johnson  rec- 
ognized this  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
address  when  he  proposed  "a  new  pro- 
gram to  develop  regions  of  our  country 
that  are  now  suffering  from  distress  and 
depression." 

Appalachia  is,  perhaps,  the  largest 
area  to  require  a  regional  assistance  pro- 
gram, but  other  smaller  areas  also  re- 
quhe  this  coordinated  approach.  The 
three -State    area   of   the   upper  Great 


Lakes  is  one  of  these  regions.  Northern 
sections  of  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and 
Minnesota  make  up  this  region.  It,  too, 
has  been  bypassed  by  prosperity. 

Since  It  also  Is  a  bypassed  region,  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  amend  the  Appalachian 
bill  to  permit  the  establishment  of  an 
Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Authority 
similar  to  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  this  area 
for  years.  Many  others  In  the  Congress, 
in  the  Federal  Goverrmaent,  and  at  the 
State  and  local  level  have  tried  to  find 
ways  to  help  this  beautiful  but  economi- 
cally depressed  region.  Conferences 
have  been  held,  reports  written,  and  in- 
dustrial development  groups  formed. 
The  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion, the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  are 
some  of  the  Federal  agencies  which  have 
provided  loans  or  grants  or  technical  as- 
sistance. Many  of  these  efforts  have 
paid  off  In  job  creation  and  the  restora- 
tion of  natural  resources  which  have  been 
plundered  in  the  past. 

Nevertheless,  much  remains  to  be  done. 
Unemployment  much  higher  than  the 
national  average  persists.  An  unemploy- 
ment rate  three  times  the  national  aver- 
age Is  not  uncommon  In  this  region  In 
the  winter  months.  A  years  ago  the  Up- 
per Peninsula  of  Michigan  had  an  un- 
employment rate  of  14.6  percent.  The 
last  detailed  census  figures  taken  In  1960 
showed  a  regional  imemployment  rate  of 
8.6  percent  compared  to  7.1  percent  for 
Appalachia,  a  rate  20  percent  above  that 
of  Appalachia.  Families  In  the  poverty 
class — under  $3,000  In  annual  Income — 
are  25.9  percent  of  the  population  as 
compared  with  the  national  share  of 
21.4  percent. 

Because  of  the  fall  In  job  opportuni- 
ties, the  younger  people  are  leaving  the 
north  woods.  The  aged  remain.  In  my 
own  State  of  Wisconsin,  current  esti- 
mates show  that  over  80  percent  of  the 
area  Included  In  the  upper  Great  Lakes 
region  lost  population  In  the  last  5  years. 
This  area  now  has  only  about  7  percent 
of  the  population  of  Wisconsin,  yet  Its 
share  of  the  number  of  recipients  of 
State  public  assistance  for  the  aged  Is 
17  percent. 

Figures  for  last  year  show  that  the 
overall  dependency  rate  for  this  area 
is  5  percent  higher  than  its  share  of  the 
State  population.  These  figures  do  not 
show,  however,  how  hard  It  Is  for  the 
people  of  the  north  woods  to  turn  to  pub- 
lic welfare.  They  have  always  been 
proud  of  their  homes  and  schools  and 
communities.  Their  homes  only  now  are 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  neglect  due 
to  lack  of  funds.  But  the  decUne  of  an 
area's  major  industry  inevitably  spreads 
blight  and  poverty.  The  railroad  stops 
operations  and  more  men  are  out  look- 
ing for  nonexistent  jobs. 

The  economic  decline  experienced  In 
the  upper  Great  Lakes  regions  is  similar 
In  some  ways  to  that  experienced  by  Ap- 
palachia. Its  wealth  was  concentrated 
in  timber,  fishing,  and  Iron  ore  as  Appa- 
lachia's was  concentrated  In  coal.  The 
exhaustion  of  these  resources  of  the  area 
combined  with  foreign  competition  have 
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had  tremendous  impact.  The  timber  of 
this  region  can  no  longer  be  counted  a 
resource  which  can  generate  added  em- 
ployment, and  although  valuable  mineral 
resources  remain,  rapid  advances  in  min- 
ing techniques  limit  the  possibilities  for 
a  large-scale  recovery  in  mining  employ- 
ment. For  example,  the  opening  of  new 
taconite  plants  which  make  use  of  low- 
grade  ore  will  undoubtedly  raise  employ- 
ment in  the  region,  but  not  as  much  as 
once  was  claimed.  As  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Minneapolis  said  in  its 
May  1964,  monthly  review: 

When  taconite  pellets  were  first  produced 
in  commercial  plants,  it  was  estimated  that 
2' 2  times  as  much  labor  would  be  required 
to  produce  a  ton  of  pellets  as  was  required 
to  produce  a  ton  of  natural  ore.  But  with 
the  rapid  rise  of  labor  productivity  in  taco- 
nite plants,  it  now  takes  no  more  man-hours 
to  produce  a  ton  of  taconite  than  a  ton  of 
high-grade  ore  upgraded  by  an  elementary 
method  benefication. 

Technology  has,  of  course,  also  af- 
fected agricultural  employment.  The 
typical  trend  in  agriculture  across  the 
country  has  been  toward  fewer  and  larg- 
er farm  units  employing  fewer  farm 
workers.  The  upper  Great  Lakes  re- 
gion differs  from  this  trend  in  that 
there  has  been  substantial  abandonment 
of  farmland.  Unlike  the  fertile  south- 
ern part  of  the  Great  Lakes  States,  the 
land  is  poor  and  difficult  to  combine  into 
large  economic  units. 

The  farmers  do  not  have  the  steep 
slopes  of  Appalachia  to  contend  with,  but 
they  must  skirt  lakes,  bogs,  and  rock 
outcroppings.  The  growing  season  is 
relatively  short  and  cool.  The  soils  are 
not  noted  for  their  fertility.  The  small 
farmers  eke  out  chronically  low  farm  in- 
comes. 

When  first  settled  for  farming,  the 
land  was  filled  with  charred  stumps  left 
over  from  the  unrestrained  activities  of 
the  lumbering  companies  and  ensuing 
brush  fires.  Nevertheless,  land  specula- 
tion preyed  upon  the  pocketbooks  of  the 
land  hungry.  Hopeful  and  hardy  peo- 
ple undertook  to  fight  the  stumps  and 
rocks.  In  the  1920's,  an  attempt  was 
even  made  to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provide  free  dynamite  to  the  set- 
tlers to  help  remove  the  stumps  and 
boulders. 

Some  of  the  problems  of  the  area  to- 
day can  be  traced  to  the  encouragement 
of  farming  on  land  which  might  best 
have  been  allowed  to  return  to  forest.  As 
in  Appalachia,  early  settlers  attempted 
to  grow  crops  on  steep  hillsides  which 
the  Indians  had  wisely  left  to  the  forest. 
Now  we  realize  that  in  both  regions 
forest  products  and  tourism  may  well  be 
the  most  productive  cash  crops  that  may 
be  harvested  from  the  land.  But  both 
crops  will  require  a  good  deal  of  cultivat- 
ing. Damaged  land  must  be  recovered 
and  reforested.  Streams  must  be  cleared 
of  pollution. 

The  Appalachia  bill  recognizes  the 
need  for  resource  rehabilitation.  It  pro- 
vides help  to  renew  Appalachia's  forests, 
water,  and  land.  Financial  assistance  is 
provided  to  fill  voids  in  abandoned  coal 
mines  and  to  repair  the  ravages  of  strip 
mining.  The  upper  Great  Lakes  region 
has  not  been  strip  mined,  but  mines  have 
been  abandoned  and  in  certain  places  the 


land  is  sinking  because  of  the  deep  holes 
which  riddle  the  earth.  It  needs  similar 
help. 

The  upper  Great  Lakes  region  is  more 
fortunate  in  its  water  resources  than  Ap- 
palachia. Its  myriad  lakes  and  streams 
provide  over  3  million  acres  of  water  sur- 
face which  is  relatively  clean.  But  the 
region  is  in  danger  of  seeing  its  blue 
waters  exploited  as  its  other  great  nat- 
ural resources  have  been  exploited  in  the 
past.  At  one  time  the  supplies  of  virgin 
timber  in  the  northern  parts  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan,  and  Minnesota  were 
thought  to  be  limitless.  It  took  60  years 
to  harvest  the  tremendous  stands  of 
white  pine,  birch,  hemlock,  and  maple 
but  our  ancestors  did  the  job  with  great 
thoroughnes  leaving  a  virtually  barren 
land.  We  must  prevent  careless  or  cyni- 
cal exploitation  of  our  water  resources 
which  are  also  touted  as  "limitless."  No 
one  locality  or  one  State  can  protect  the 
purity  of  its  wafers  by  itself.  A  regional 
approach  must  be  used  to  protect  and  re- 
new this  great  resource. 

This  region  is  near  great  and  growing 
metropolitan  areas  where  millions  are 
imprisoned  by  concrete  and  steel  and 
deafened  by  the  roar  of  traflBc  and  com- 
merce. The  north  woods  can  find  new 
economic  vitality  by  developing  its  pos- 
sibilities for  outdoor  recreation.  Its 
clear  waters  and  green  forests  can  pro- 
vide countless  numbers  with  relaxation 
and  inspiration.  As  President  Johnson 
has  said: 

For  over  three  centuries  the  beauty  of 
America  has  sustained  our  spirit  and  en- 
larged our  vision. 

In  mid-1963,  the  six  Senators  repre- 
senting the  three  States  of  this  region 
began  discussions  with  local  business  and 
civic  leaders  looking  towards  a  new  de- 
velopment approach.  Vice  President 
Humphrey  was  one  of  these  Senators. 
On  September  25,  1963,  President  Ken- 
nedy addressed  a  Land  and  People  Con- 
ference called  by  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Freeman  in  Duluth.    He  stated : 

I  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  sit 
down  with  the  leaders  of  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Michigan  to  discuss  a  regional  pro- 
gram for  economic  development  in  the  Upper 
Lakes  area  *  *  *.  Our  goal  must  be  a  co- 
operative effort.  It  must  cut  across  Federal 
jurisdictions  and  State  boundaries. 

Shortly  before  his  death,  definite  plans 
were  made  for  a  meeting  of  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  Governors  and  Senators 
from  this  region.  President  Kennedy's 
tragic  death  cut  short  the  planning  for 
a  conference  on  the  needs  of  this  area. 
However,  the  necessity  for  action  still  re- 
mains. 

The  people  of  the  upper  Great  Lakes 
area  ai-e  ready  to  act  now.  If  we  are  to 
vote  aid  for  Appalachia,  there  is  no  rea- 
son that  our  region  should  wait. 

The  amendment  I  am  today  urging, 
with  the  cosponsorship  of  Senators  Hart, 
McCarthy,  and  Mondale,  would  permit 
us  to  move  forward  immediately.  It 
would  include  authority  for: 

First.  Creation  of  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes  Development  Authority  of  seven 
members — four  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, three  ■'appointed  by  the  Governors 
with  one  from  each  of  the  three  States. 


Second.  The  Authority  charged  with 
developing  and  coordinating  programs 
for  land  use,  public  works,  resource  de- 
velopment, and  authorized  to  finance 
and  conduct  research  and  studies;  sup- 
ported  with  technical  assistance  and 
grants  with  existing  and  new  local  de- 
velopment  districts;  promote  industrial 
and  commercial  and  recreational  proj- 
ects; and  coordinate  State,  Federal,  and 
local  programs,  and  stimulate  the  private 
enterprise  economy  of  the  region. 

Third.  A  series  of  special  programs 
are  authorized  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill  and  include: 

Three  million  dollars  for  contracts  to 
various  public  and  private  agencies  and 
educational  institutions  for  basic  and 
applied  research  on  improving  the  ex- 
tracting, transporting,  processing,  and 
marketing  of  the  region's  resources. 

Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  spe- 
cial educational  projects  and  fellowship 
grants  on  industrial  and  community  de- 
velopment and  area  economic  planning 
of  special  importance  to  the  region. 

Two  million  dollars  for  initial  plan- 
ning and  engineering  of  a  Lake  Superior 
Scenic  Shoreline  Highway. 

Tw^o  million  dollars  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance,  and  grants  and  staflSng 
of  local  development  districts  working 
on  industrial,  commercial  and  recre- 
ational development. 

The  total  appropriation  for  the  first 
fiscal  year,  including  the  above  special 
programs,  is  set  at  a  maximum  of  $10 
million.  Additional  authorizations  as 
necessary  for  continuing  years  is  pro- 
vided. 

I  am  sure  that  the  upper  Great  Lakes 
region  can  be  a  showplace  in  a  more 
beautiful  America.  It  can  also  become 
a  rural  slum.  The  choice  lies  in  large 
measure  with  us  in  the  Congress.  For 
this  reason  I  urge  that  a  comprehensive 
regional  approach  be  adopted  to  solve 
the  problems  of  this  area  which  I  have 
outlined.  I  urge  that  the  Senate  amend 
the  Appalachian  bill  and  establish  an 
Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Authority. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 


DOMINO    THEORY    WITH    RESPECT 
TO  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
and  knowledgeable  columnist,  Joseph 
Alsop,  has  a  most  perceptive  article  on 
the  domino  theory  with  respect  to  South 
Vietnam  in  today's  Washington  Post. 

Those  whose  euphoria  causes  them  to 
hope  the  domino  theory  will  somehow  go 
away  would  do  well  to  read  this  article. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Domino  Theory 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

As  was  predictable,  the  Vietnamese  crisis 
has  entered  another  phase  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion. Political  deterioration  will  inevitably 
continue  until  and  unless  President  Johnson 
takes  strong  measures  to  reverse  the  military 
trend. 
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As  was  also  predictable,  the  Republicans 
have  begun  their  preparations  to  exploit  an 
Moected  disaster  in  southeast  Asia.  In  a 
cneecb  obviously  intended  to  make  a  record 
for  the  future,  former  Vice  President  Richard 
M  Nixon  has  called  on  President  Johnson  to 
take  whatever  measures  may  be  needed  to 
end  the  war  by  winning  it. 

in  short,  the  specter  of  a  catastrophic 
American  defeat  looms  larger  and  larger,  and 
It  becomes  clearer  and  clearer  that  the  in- 
quest on  this  defeat— if  it  is  permitted  to 
^cur— will  poison  our  national  life.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  aimless  drift  that 
afflicts  our  Vietnamese  policymaking  calls  out 
for  explanation.  Part  of  the  explanation  is 
clearly  to  be  found  in  a  question  sometimes 
put  to  callers  at  the  White  House. 

"Do  you  still  believe  in  the  domino 
theory?"  is  the  question. 

It  is  asked  in  a  tone  so  scornful  and  accus- 
ing that  little  doubt  remains  about  the  cur- 
rent unpopularity  of  the  domino  theory  in 
White  House  circles.  The  President  has  evi- 
dently persuaded  himself,  or  at  least  three- 
quarters  persuaded  himself,  that  a  great  de- 
feat in  Vietnam  need  not  have  the  grave  con- 
sequences outside  Vietnam  predicted  by  the 
domino  theorists. 

It  would  be  comforting  if  there  were  any 
solid  evidence  on  this  side  of  the  argument. 
Unhappily,  however,  recent  developments 
have  produced  a  mass  of  evidence  to  sustain 
the  domino  theory.  The  following  sets  of 
facts  are  of  particular  importance. 

Item:  The  situation  in  northeast  Thailand 
is  beginning  to  show  marked  resemblances  to 
the  situation  in  South  Vietnam  when  the 
Communist  guerrillas  were  first  ordered  to 
take  the  offensive.  Village  chiefs  loyal  to 
the  Government  are  being  murdered  more 
and  more  frequently.  A  rather  high  Central 
Government  oflicial  was  also  assassinated  by 
the  Communist  underground  in  the  consider- 
able town  of  Nakhon  Phanom. 

The  circulation  of  Communist  tracts  and 
pamphlets,  both  in  the  northeast  and  also  in 
Bangkok  itself,  has  also  been  greatly  stepped 
up.  The  pressure  is  on,  in  short.  The  aim 
is  to  be  ready  to  exploit  a  U.S.  defeat  in 
Vietnam — after  which  the  Thai  Goverimient 
will  be  xirgently  and  menacingly  requested 
to  change  its  political  alinement. 

Item:  In  the  Philippines,  the  Communist 
guerrillas,  the  Hukbalahaps,  have  resumed 
aggressive  activity  after  years  of  quiescence. 
They  have  an  immune  stronghold  in  Pam- 
panga  Province,  and  now  number  about  2,000 
fighting  men. 

In  parallel.  Communist  propaganda  in 
Manila  is  bearing  more  and  more  important 
fruits,  in  the  form  of  anti-American  protest 
meetings,  burnings  In  effigy  of  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador, and  so  on.  Again,  these  are  prep- 
arations to  exploit  an  expected  American  de- 
feat^after  which  the  Philippine  Goveriunent 
■ftlll  more  and  more  tend  to  sound  like  Su- 
karno's Indonesian  Government. 

Item:  Extremely  disturbing  signs  have 
appeared  In  Taiwan.  The  chief  Chinese  in- 
telligence operative  in  Macao,  Gen.  Ch'eng 
I-mlng — the  Taiwanese  equivalent  of  the 
CIA  station  chiefs  In  Bonn,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
and  Moscow,  all  rolled  Into  one — has  defected 
to  the  Chinese  Communists.  Another  fairly 
important  military  figure.  Gen.  Chao  Chih- 
hua,  has  been  arrested  for  subversive  public 
talk. 

At  least  four  outbreaks  of  local  dissldence 
In  Chinese  Nationalist  Army  units  have  had 
to  be  forcibly  suppressed.  In  consequence, 
Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  has  taken 
the  fairly  grave  step  of  giving  the  key  post 
of  Minister  of  Defense  to  his  son.  Gen. 
Chiang  Chlng-kuo,  who  is  also  the  head  of 
the  government  police. 

The  aim  of  Chiang  Ching-kuo's  appoint- 
ment, quite  obviously,  Is  to  have  a  strong 
hand  on  the  helm  of  the  armed  forces,  in  the 
event  of  further  trouble.  Yet  in  Taiwan, 
every  thinking  Chinese  Nationalist  long  ago 


made  the  outcome  In  Vietnam  the  unique 
touchstone  of  American  strength  of  will. 
Hence  even  the  strongest  hand  is  unlikely 
to  be  able  to  contain  the  trouble  that  will 
result  from  a  final  American  defeat  In  the 
Vietnamese  war. 

All  this  and  other  evidence  indicate  that 
the  Chinese  Communists  are  not  merely  hop- 
ing for  an  American  defeat.  They  are  already 
preparing  to  take  advantage  of  it,  through 
their  rather  considerable  agent  net.  The 
confident  expectation  of  an  American  defeat 
is  also  the  key  to  the  mountebank  goings-on 
of  Prince  Sihanouk  in  Cambodia,  to  the 
violence  of  President  Sukarno  In  Indonesia, 
and  even  to  the  recent  policy  shifts  of  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle. 

In  the  circumstances,  dismissal  of  the 
domino  theory  is  premature,  to  put  it  rather 
mildly. 

THE  POPULATION  EXPLOSION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
February  9  issue  of  Look  magazine  there 
is  a  very  timely  and  well  documented 
article  by  John  D.  Rockefeller  III,  en- 
titled "The  Hidden  Crisis,"  which  dis- 
cusses the  population  explosion  problem. 
I  commend  the  article  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject;  and  I  believe 
all  people  should  be.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Hidden  Crisis 
(By  John  D.  Rockefeller  3d) 

All  last  summer,  every  12  seconds,  the 
number  changed  on  the  huge  "demograph" 
at  the  New  York  World's  Fair  as  it  recorded 
the  latest  gain  in  the  population  of  the 
United  States.  When  the  fair  opened  in 
April,  it  read  191,510,364;  when  it  closed  in 
October,  it  read  192.974,586;  when  it  reopens 
this  April,  it  will  read  approximately 
194,100,000. 

Advertisements  in  New  York  subways  urged 
visitors  to  the  fair  to  "see  the  exciting  story 
of  the  population  explosion."  I  am  sure 
millions  marveled  at  this  dramatic  display  of 
the  constant  growth  of  our  Nation — an 
America  that  every  dozen  seconds  was  "big- 
ger and  better"  than  ever. 

We  are  bigger,  yes.  But  is  America  the 
better  for  Increased  population?  I  think  not. 
In  fact,  while  we  watch  the  "exciting  story  of 
the  population  explosion,"  we  may,  like 
characters  In  Greek  tragedy,  be  witnessing 
our  own  decline.  For  unchecked  population 
growth — In  our  country  as  elsewhere — 
threatens.  If  not  human  life  itself,  then 
surely  life  as  we  want  it  to  be. 

The  problem  of  population  growth  is  as 
Important  as  any  facing  mankind  today — and 
its  solution  is  as  difficult.  Until  recently,  I 
regarded  control  of  nuclear  weapons  as  man's 
paramount  problem.  Yet,  there  is  Justifiable 
hope  that  these  weapons  will  never  again  be 
used.  An  enormous  Increase  in  world  popu- 
lation, however,  seems  inevitable. 

Both  nuclear  weapons  and  population 
growth  endanger  mankind.  The  threat  of 
one  is  the  sudden  danger  of  an  act  of  vio- 
lence. The  other  threatens  with  the  erosive 
quality  of  a  wasting  illness.  The  tragic  dif- 
ference is  that  the  world  worries  about  arms 
control,  while  population  control  seems  to  be 
the  problem  the  world  would  rather  forget. 

Population  growth  has  a  grim  arithmetic. 
The  accelerating  pace  of  growth  causes  the 
most  concern.  It  took  mankind  all  of  re- 
corded time  until  the  1840*6  to  achieve  a 
population  of  1  billion.  It  took  less  than 
a  century  to  add  the  second  billion,  30  years 
to  add  the  third.  And  at  today's  rate  of  In- 
crease, by  1975  the  world  population  will 
reach  4  billion. 


Figures  like  these  surprise  many  Americans, 
although  "the  population  explosion"  is  part 
of  the  vernacular  of  our  time.  As  James 
Reston  writes,  "Probably  never  in  history  has 
so  obvious  and  significant  a  fact  been  so 
widely  evaded." 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  report- 
ed last  year:  "Not  only  must  the  current  con- 
tinued Increase  In  the  rate  of  population 
growth  cease,  but  this  rate  must  decline 
again.  There  can  be  no  doubt  concerning 
this  long-term  prognosis:  Either  the  birth- 
rate of  the  world  must  come  down  or  the 
death  rate  must  go  back  up." 

We  can  be  sure  that  man  will  not  willingly 
surrender  the  degree  of  death  control  he  has 
already  won.  The  solution  of  the  population 
problem,  therefore,  is  a  lower  birthrate.  The 
problem's  complexity  lies  in  the  necessity 
of  communicating  effectively  with  literally 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people.  As  Arnold 
Toynbee  has  put  it,  "Myriads  of  minds  will 
have  to  be  enlightened,  and  myriads  of  wills 
will  have  to  be  induced  to  make  mjrriads  of 
difficult  personal  choices." 

These  myriads  of  personal  choices  are  the 
root  of  the  population  problem.  Its  solu- 
tion, and  mankind's  future,  depends  upon 
enough  of  these  choices  being  the  right 
choices:  right  for  the  parents,  right  for  the 
family,  right  for  society.  Unfortunately, 
more  often  than  not,  these  individual  deci- 
sions are  decisions  by  default — vital  decisions 
made  in  default  of  adequate  knowledge. 

Large  masses  of  people,  even  today,  simply 
do  not  know  that  they  can  determine  the 
number  of  their  children.  They  do  not  know 
that  means — safe,  effective  and  acceptable 
means — exist  to  limit  family  size.  Most  im- 
portant, they  are  unaware  of  the  facts  upon 
which  decisions  on  famUy  size  should  be 
based,  of  the  physical,  social,  and  economic 
advantages  of  planned  families. 

These  facts  must  somehow  be  communi- 
cated; these  myriads  of  minds  must  be 
reached.  And  despite  all  our  recent  strides 
In  behavioral  sciences,  who  knows  with  cer- 
tainty how  to  reach  and  Influence  even  one 
complex  human  being? 

NEW    HOPE    FOR   SUCX:ESS 

The  task  is  formidable,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  in  its  achievement  lies  one  of  the  great 
humanitarian  opportunities  of  our  day.  We 
must  not  be  distracted  by  difficulty.  Major 
developments  in  recent  years  present  solid 
reasons  for  hope  that  the  world's  population 
growth  will  be  stabilized — and  in  time  to  pre- 
serve the  kind  of  life  we  know  today. 

One  development  I  regard  as  most  encovir- 
aglng  Is  the  widespread  and  rising  recogni- 
tion of  the  existence  of  the  population  prob- 
lem by  government  officials,  religious  leaders 
and  private  citizens.  The  subject  of  popu- 
lation control,  upon  which  so  many  were  so 
long  silent,  is  no  longer  spoken  of  in  whispers, 
but  is  being  freely  and  boldly  discussed, 
argued  and  examined. 

The  most  significant  recent  recognition  of 
the  question  was  the  attention  given  to  it 
at  the  latest  session  of  the  Ecximenical  Coun- 
cil. That  followed  the  announcement  last 
summer  by  Pope  Paul  'VI  that  the  Catholic 
Church  was  giving  "wide  and  profound" 
study  to  the  problem  of  birth  control.  This 
"extremely  grave"  problem,  the  Pope  said, 
"touches  on  the  mainsprings  of  human  life." 

Mohamed  A3mb  Khan,  president  of  Paki- 
stan, is  giving  vigorous  support  to  a  national 
population-control  program  in  his  crowded 
country.  During  a  visit  to  the  United  States, 
he  said:  "All  the  effort  that  is  being  mounted 
In  new  countries  like  mine  will  be  wasted  If 
we  can't  keep  our  population  within  rea- 
sonable bounds." 

An  even  more  tangible  reason  for  my  hope 
that  population  can  be  stabilized  Is  the  emer- 
gence of  an  improved  technology  for  con- 
traception. 

One  example  is  the  development  and  test- 
ing of  steroid  piUs.  the  long-sought  oral 
contraceptive.    Although  effective,  the  pills 
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do  not  meet  other  requirements  of  the  ideal 
contraceptive.  They  are  often  too  expen- 
sive for  the  people  who  need  them  most, 
and  they  require  considerable  motivation  and 
good  memory,  for  they  must  be  taken  every 
day  for  20  days  of  every  month. 

More  capable  of  wide  and  effective  use  is 
the  new  Intrauterine  device,  sometimes  called 
the  coil  or  loop,  which  many  doctors  and 
demographers  believe  may  be  the  best  con- 
traceptive yet  invented. 

Since  the  1920's,  it  has  been  known  that 
a  small  device  (at  first,  it  was  a  silver  ring) 
placed  within  the  human  uterus  would  pre- 
vent a  pregnancy.  The  discovery  is  credited 
to  a  German  doctor,  although  it  is  said  that 
Arabs  prevented  breeding  of  camels  by  such 
a  technique  centuries  ago.  During  the 
1950's.  experiments  with  the  intrauterine 
device  were  repeated,  and  its  design  modified 
in  Israel  and  Japan. 

Successful  in  continuing  tests,  the  device 
Is  capable  of  mass  manufacture  in  plastic. 
It  requires  a  medically  trained  person  for 
its  insertion,  which  will  help  assure  respon- 
sible use.  Among  its  advantages  are  that 
It  costs  but  a  few  pennies  to  make,  requires 
only  a  single  motivation  and  lasts  for  months 
and  even  years.  And  it  can  be  removed  at 
any  time  that  the  user  wishes  to  bear  a 
child.  This  tiny  piece  of  plastic  may  sym- 
bolize the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  hope 
for  all  who  concern  themselves  with  the  fu- 
ture well-being  of  man  and  the  world  in 
which  he  lives. 

Still  another  reason  for  my  hope  is  the 
beginning  of  significant  action  in  several 
countries.  India,  Pakistan  and  South  Korea 
have  adopted  national  policies  of  limiting 
population  and  have  programs  underway. 
Thailand,  Tunisia,  Turkey  and  Egypt  are 
considering  policies  or  developing  programs. 
Ceylon,  Hong  Kong  and  Malaysia  are  sub- 
sidizing privately  organized  efforts.  The 
governments  of  half  the  people  In  the  un- 
derdeveloped world  now  oflQclally  favor  family 
planning.  However,  every  attempt  to  Intro- 
duce family  planning  among  a  large  popula- 
tion encounters  a  defeating  lack  of  knowl- 
edge in  two  crucial  areas.  There  Is  no  sure 
way  to  motivate  couples  to  plan  their  fami- 
lies; nor  is  there  enough  tested  knowledge 
of  how  to  organize,  staff,  finance  and  admin- 
ister an  effective  program  within  the  limita- 
tions of  the  developing  nations.  This  needed 
know-how,  essential  to  the  solution  of  the 
population  problem,  is  the  purpose  of  a 
growing  number  of  Important  pilot  projects 
In  several  countries.  If  they  are  successful, 
they  win  offer  the  most  solid  basis  for  con- 
fidence. 

On  a  visit  to  Taiwan,  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  one  of  these  projects  in  action  In 
the  city  of  Taichung.  Conducted  by  the 
provincial  health  department  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  population  council,  it  offers  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  approach  and 
scope  of  these  pioneer  knowledge-seeking  ef- 
forts. Set  up  In  a  city  of  300,000,  the  Tai- 
chung project  Is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  elaborate  social-science  experiments  ever 
conducted.  The  project's  experts  seek  to 
learn  If  fertility  control  can  be  accepted  on 
a  large  scale  in  a  developing  area,  and  at 
what  cost  in  money,  time,  and  personnel. 

A  preproject  survey  developed  important 
findings  on  attitudes  toward  family  plan- 
ning. It  showed  that  90  percent  of  Tal- 
chung's  wives  (and  their  husbands,  too,  ac- 
cording to  the  wives)  wished  to  limit  the  size 
of  their  families.  Most  wanted  only  four 
children,  recognized  the  economic  advantage 
of  a  small  family,  did  not  object  in  principle 
to  family  planning,  and  did  not  believe  the 
number  of  children  should  be  left  to  "provi- 
dence" or  "fate."  The  women  were  aware 
of  the  decline  In  infant  mortality  and  under- 
stood that,  unlike  their  parents,  they  did 
not  need  to  bear  five  to  seven  children  In 
order  to  have  three  or  four  survive  to  adult- 
hood.   The  salient  message  was  that  In  Tai- 


ch\ing,  people  have  more  children  than  they 
want. 

To  measure  how  much  effort  is  necessary 
to  control  population  growth,  the  Taichung 
project  staff  experimented  with  various  kinds 
and  degrees  of  communication.  The  city  was 
divided  Into  about  2,400  neighborhoods,  and 
each  received  one  of  four  kinds  of  "treat- 
ments." In  order  of  Increasing  effort,  the 
treatments  were  designated  "Nothing," 
"Mail,"  "Everything  (wives  only),"  and 
"Everything  (wives  and  husbands)."  The 
city  as  a  whole  was  exposed  to  only  two  as- 
pects of  the  program:  a  general  distribution 
of  posters  pointing  out  the  advantages  of 
family  planning,  and  a  series  of  meetings 
where  program  workers  described  the  pro- 
gram to  community  leaders  and  sought  their 
advice  and  support.  The  "Nothing"  neigh- 
borhoods received  only  the  posters  and  the 
meetings.  The  "Mails"  had  the  addition  of 
a  direct-mail  campaign  to  newlyweds  and 
parents  of  two  or  more  children.  The  "Every- 
thing" neighborhoods  had  home  visits  by 
nurse-mldwlves,  who  arranged  appointments 
at  local  health  stations,  offered  a  choice  of 
contraceptives,  answered  questions,  and  did 
whatever  was  necessarj'  to  satisfy  a  couple's 
desire  for  guidance. 

WHAT  ONE  TEST  PROVED 

The  results  are  still  preliminary,  but  great- 
ly encouraging.  The  effectiveness  of  word- 
of-mouth  was  shown:  More  than  half  the 
women  accepting  contraceptives  came  to  the 
health  station  without  personal  contact  by 
a  program  worker;  about  a  quarter  came 
from  outside  the  city  where  there  was  no 
organized  effort.  The  new  intrauterine  de- 
vice was  the  choice  of  78  percent  of  the 
women  accepting  contraceptives,  and  80  per- 
cent of  the  devices  were  still  in  place  after 
6  months.  Reduced  to  a  single  statistic,  a 
before-and-after  survey  showed  that  one- 
fifth  fewer  women  were  pregnant — a  sub- 
stantial success  in  any  short-term  effort  to 
check  population  growth.  The  Taichung 
project  demonstrated  that,  at  least  In  a 
setting  where  literacy  is  relatively  high  and 
medical  clinics  are  available,  a  well-orga- 
nized effort!  will  generate  Its  own  momentum 
and  produce  significant  results  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost,  given  a  convenient  and  effective 
contraceptive  method.  Plans  are  now  being 
made,  with  government  support,  to  extend 
throughout  Taiwan  the  procedures  devised 
and  tested  in  Taichung. 

Such  projects  represent  a  significant  be- 
ginning. From  them  Is  emerging  a  back- 
ground of  knowledge  and  experience.  And 
In  them  we  are  training  a  growing  number 
of  personnel,  testing  our  technology  and 
formulating  a  strategy  of  approach.  They 
are  the  first  steps  on  a  long  Journey. 

We  have  seen  the  seriousness  of  the  popu- 
lation problem,  and  some  reasons  that  al- 
low us  to  hope  that  we  may  eventually  suc- 
ceed In  its  solution.  Now,  we  must  ask  our- 
selves what  Is  the  measure  of  success.  We 
fumble  for  an  answer.  We  fumble  because 
I  believe  that  we,  and  others  all  over  the 
world,  fall  to  recognize  the  population  prob- 
lem in  its  full  and  true  dimensions.  Prom 
the  days  of  Malthus,  we  have  Inherited  a 
tendency  to  think  that  the  successful  solu- 
tion lies  In  striking  a  healthy  balance  be- 
tween numbers  of  people  and  quantities  of 
food.  To  the  difficult  question  of  how  much 
is  enough,  this  allows  a  simple  answer.  But 
too  often  It  is  a  wrong  one,  because  It  equates 
man  with  animal  and  food  with  fodder. 
The  population  problem  Is  not  one  of  two 
dimensions,  but  of  three.  The  third  di- 
mension touches  the  very  essence  of  human 
life — man's  desire  to  live  as  well  as  to  sur- 
vive. 

We  may.  In  days  to  come,  bring  more  acres 
under  cultivation  and  vastly  increase  the 
yield  of  each  £u;re.  We  may  reap  unlmagined 
harvests  from  our  oceans.  We  may  at  last 
free  all  mankind  from  hunger.  But  even 
this,  I  maintain,  is  not  enough. 


Man  is  more  than  animal,  and  the  needs 
of  his  life  are  far  more  than  bread  alone 
There  are  the  precious  intangibles  that  make 
life  worth  living,  that  give  life  quality.  There 
Is  knowledge,  for  one,  and  the  satisfaction 
earned  by  well-used  leisure.  There  Is  the 
quiet  Joy  of  appreciation  of  nature  and  art 
and  the  abiding  strength  that  comes  from 
moral  and  spiritual  values. 

Human  needs  such  as  these  go  far  beyond 
the  bare  necessities,  the  creature  comforts, 
mere  material  resources.  They  are  the  third 
dimension  of  which  I  speak.  The  opportu- 
nity to  fulfill  these  needs  for  himself  and 
for  his  children  should  be  every  man's  birth- 
right. Every  man  deserves  at  least  the  chance 
to  lead  a  life  of  satisfaction  and  purpose, 
to  achieve  in  life  more  than  mere  survival! 

THE    HIGH    COST    OF    GROWTH 

This  emphasis  on  the  quality  of  life  is, 
for  us  In  this  favored  land,  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  Unchecked  population  growth  will 
ultimately  place  this  third  dimension  beyond 
our  reach,  even  in  America.  Indeed,  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  "it  can  happen  here"— 
and  is  happening.  By  thousands  of  small, 
seemingly  insignificant  inroads,  the  growth 
of  population  Is  eroding  what  we  have  come 
to  know  as  "the  American  way  of  life." 

For  Illustration,  examine  but  a  few  of  the 
consequences  of  population  growth.  Con- 
sider our  land  Itself.  It  stretched  before  the 
eyes  of  our  forefathers  in  vast,  unexplored 
reaches.  The  wealth  of  its  resources  was  un- 
imaginable, its  westward  horizons  unlimited. 
Once  we  beckoned  immigrants  to  help  us 
settle  the  land.  The  Northwest  Ordinance 
and  the  Homestead  Act  were  milestones  of 
national  policy  designed  to  put  land  Into  the 
hands  of  the  people.  Today,  we  hold  back 
the  immigrant  while  we  strive  for  a  broader 
policy  of  conservation.  We  seek  now  not  to 
sell  land  to  the  people,  but  to  buy  It  from 
them:  not  to  promote  its  use,  but  to  protect 
it.  Today,  we  treasiire  the  remaining  ftretch 
of  lonely  beach  and  the  stlll-virgln  forest. 
The  land  has  filled  up,  the  unlimited  was 
found  to  have  a  limit,  and  the  Infinite  dis- 
tances to  be  finite  Indeed. 

The  Population  Reference  Bureau  predicts 
that  If  our  population  increase  continues, 
"outdoor  recreation  in  these  United  States 
will  have  become  a  nostalgic  memory,  even 
perhaps  before  the  babies  born  today  have 
children  of  their  own."  The  Bureau's  report 
suggests  that  It  may  become  necessary  to 
"resort  to  rigid  rationing  of  the  use  of  na- 
tional parks,  permitting  each  citizen  a  brief, 
uncrowded  holiday  once  every  5  years,  then 
even  10,  15,  or  20  years  as  population  In- 
creases." 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
has  written  an  eloquent  plea  for  conserva- 
tion. "America,"  he  says,  "today  stands 
poised  on  a  pinnacle  of  wealth  and  power, 
yet  we  live  in  a  land  of  vanishing  beauty,  of 
increasing  ugliness,  of  shrinking  open  space, 
and  of  an  overall  environment  that  Is  dimin- 
ished dally  by  pollution  and  noise  and 
blight." 

Our  natural  resources  are  dwindling,  too. 
Americans,  with  our  high  standards  of  living, 
expend  resources  and  energy  at  a  prodigious 
rate.  Minerals  and  most  sources  of  energy 
are  nonrenewable.  When  we  spend  them,  we 
spend  capital,  not  income;  when  they  are 
gone,  they  are  gone  forever.  Even  our  water 
supply  is  a  worry  In  many  areas.  More  than 
1.000  American  communities  have  been  forced 
to  curtail  water  service. 

At  present  rates  of  growth,  America's  popu- 
lation will  double  in  less  than  50  years. 
Think  of  the  Impact  of  this  growth  on  your 
hometown.  Imagine  what  it  will  mean  to 
our  schools  to  have  twice  as  many  pupils  In 
the  lifetime  of  our  children — and  four  times 
as  many  In  the  lifetime  of  our  grandchildren. 
Imagine  what  vrill  happen  to  our  libraries, 
museums,  all  our  cultural  and  recreational 
Institutions,  as  well  as  to  our  hospitals,  wel- 
fare agencies,  penal  Institutions  and  other 
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nubile  services.  In  innumerable  communi- 
ties budgets  are  already  strained  or  In  deficit. 
Many  communities  are  approaching  finan- 
cial crisis— and  the  outlook  as  population 
erows  Is  for  crisis  doubled  and  redoubled. 

Such  is  the  pace  of  our  growth  that  we 
will  have  to  do  in  the  next  few  decades  what 
it  took  centuries  to  accomplish  in  the  past. 
In  New  York  State,  for  example,  a  new  60- 
vear  development  plan  estimates  that  in  the 
next  20  years,  public  and  private  builders 
win  construct  more  physical  facilities — 
schools,  factories,  highways,  homes — than 
existed  In  the  entire  State  in  1940. 

In  metropolitan  city  and  suburban  village, 
population  growth  is  already  severely  chal- 
lenging our  ability  to  maintain  and  expand 
the  community  Institutions  and  public  facil- 
ities that  contribute  so  much  to  the  quality 
of  our  way  of  life.  Without  reasonable  popu- 
lation stabilization,  the  coming  decades  can 
only  see  a  further  erosion  of  their  excellence. 

Some  may  question  whether  the  American 
population  growth  constitutes  a  population 
"crisis."  I  believe  the  word  "crisis"  Is 
Justified:  Its  dictionary  meaning  is  "a 
time  for  decision."  The  consequences 
of  population  growth  In  America  are  far  dif- 
ferent in  kind  and  magnitude  from  those 
in  less-developed  nations.  But  because  the 
problems  of  others  are  greater,  we  should  not 
Ignore  our  own.  The  toll  of  population 
growth  on  the  quality  of  life  is  a  loss  to  us 
and  to  the  life  we  will  pass  on  to  our  chil- 
dren. Therefore,  we  should  recognize  that 
action  to  resolve  our  population  problem  Is 
in  our  interest.  The  choice  is  no  longer 
whether  population  stabilization  is  neces- 
sary, but  only  how  and  when  It  can  be 
achieved. 

THREE    STEPS    WE    CAN    TAKE 

The  questions  we,  as  responsible  citizens, 
must  ask  oursTelves  are:  What  can  we — you 
and  I— do  about  it?  How  may  we  as  indi- 
viduals act  constructively?  Let  me  suggest 
three  practical  opportunities  for  action  that 
are  open  to  us. 

First,  we  should  inform  ourselves  more 
fully  about  the  population  problem.  We  can 
try  to  see  it  in  full  perspective,  in  all  Its 
dimensions.  The  range  of  its  Implications 
Is  wide,  far  beyond  a  threat  to  material  re- 
sources. We  should  know  and  appraise  its 
efifects  on  our  community  and  Its  Institu- 
tions, and  on  the  cherished  and  vital  in- 
tangibles of  life. 

Social  progress  in  a  democracy  is  best  served 
by  informed  discussion.  We  should  try  to 
clarify  our  thinking  about  population  sta- 
bilization. When  our  attitudes  are  better  de- 
fined, we  can  better  consider  the  views  of 
others.  Such  dialogs  in  living  rooms  and 
meeting  places  will  illuminate  the  wide  areas 
of  agreement  that  exist  among  people  of  dif- 
ferent backgrounds  and  different  faiths.  On 
a  subject  as  vital  as  this,  there  is  no  longer 
excuse  to  whisper. 

As  we  inform  ourselves,  we  should  work  so 
others  may  be  Informed.  We  should  en- 
courage our  information  media  to  present 
the  population  problem  and  Its  ramifications 
to  the  widest  possible  audience.  The  right 
to  know  is  Important  to  Americans. 

No  one  can  or  should  be  forced  to  practice 
birth  control,  or  to  advocate  it  against  his 
conscience,  but  neither  should  he  be  denied 
the  right  to  know  the  facts  and  to  decide  for 
-himself.  I  agree  with  those  who  maintain 
that  hospitals  and  social  service  and  wel- 
fare agencies  should  not  withhold  family- 
planning  Information  until  it  is  specifically 
requested.  This  discriminates  against  the 
less  Informed  and  indigent,  because  they  are 
the  most  likely  to  need  help  and  the  least 
likely  to  know  It  is  available. 

Second,  we  should  encourage  and  support 
greater  governmental  action  on  population 
matters. 

It  is  surely  only  reasonable  that  govern- 
ment on  every  level — Federal,  State  and 
local — should  make  greater  efforts  to  learn 


the  facts  and  the  full  implications  of  popu- 
lation trends.  This  Information  should  be  a 
fundamental  basis  for  long-range  planning 
and  freely  available  to  the  public. 

Private  organizations  have  a  significant 
role  In  attempts  to  resolve  the  population 
problem.  They  contribute  much  In  the  way 
of  research,  specialized  knowledge  and  trained 
personnel.  Their  work  deserves  our  time  and 
our  resources.  Yet  the  population  problem, 
in  America  and  elsewhere,  is  so  ramified,  so 
Important  and  so  immediate  that  only  gov- 
ernment can  attack  it  on  the  scale  required. 
But  government  cannot  easily  take  Inltlatve 
on  questions  so  politically  sensitive.  Gov- 
ernment moves  most  effectively  when  need 
has  been  demonstrated,  when  public  opinion 
has  begun  to  form.  As  citizens,  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  summon  our  leaders  to  Ima- 
ginative and  Immediate  action,  and  to  muster 
public  opinion  to  support  their  efforts. 

Often,  In  a  democracy,  we  are  prone  to 
evade  Individual  responsibility  on  such  large 
questions.  We  rationalize  Inaction  on 
grounds  that  the  problem  Is  too  complex,  and 
the  end  result  beyond  our  ability  to  In- 
fluence. But  we  should  remember  that  we, 
the  individual  citizens  of  a  free  society,  hold 
the  final  responsibility.  It  Is  we  who  are 
America;  our  Government  Is  the  sxmi  of  our- 
selves. Its  attitude  Is  our  expressed  thought; 
its  policy  is  our  manifested  will. 

Third,  In  planning  the  size  of  otu"  own  fam- 
ilies, we  should  weigh  carefully  the  collective 
effect  of  our  decisions  upon  the  future  well- 
being  of  otir  communities. 

DECISIONS    BY    OEFAXTLT 

Decisions  on  family  size  are  always  based 
on  the  self-interest  of  the  family.  In  poorer 
lands,  the  factors  of  decision  are  more  food, 
decent  shelter,  better  health,  better  economic 
and  educational  opportunities.  But  we  In 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  who  already 
have  these  basic  necessities  In  relative  abun- 
dance, should  also  take  Into  account  life's 
higher  objectives,  the  third  dimension  to 
which  I  have  referred.  In  planning  how 
many  children  we  will  have,  we  should  con- 
sider not  only  ourselves  and  our  Immediate 
family,  but  also  the  Impact  of  continued 
population  growth  upon  our  community  and 
the  society  In  which  we  live. 

We  too  can  be  guilty  of  decisions  by  de- 
fault. We  are  In  default  of  adequate  knowl- 
edge if  we  do  not  fully  realize  the  many- 
faced  threat  of  overpopulation.  True,  most 
people  In  our  sophisticated  society  know  the 
rudimentary  facts  about  how  to  control  birth. 
But  the  facts  of  which  none  of  us  are  well 
enough  aware  are  the  consequences  of  popu- 
lation growth  on  the  quality  of  our  life. 

The  concern  for  the  total  well-being  of  the 
conunimlty  Is  a  new  consideration  In  family 
planning.  The  changed  and  changing  cir- 
cumstances of  our  day  force  It  before  us. 
Since  the  beginning  of  recorded  time,  man 
has  had  large  nvunbers  of  children  "lest  the 
people  perish."  This  was  accepted  as  neces- 
sary for  the  survival  of  the  family,  the  tribe, 
the  race.  In  most  cultures,  fertility  was  a 
blessing,  a  true  gift  from  the  gods  to  be 
sought  by  prayer  and  sacrifice. 

The  population  pressure  of  our  day  leads 
VIS  to  this  new  concept  of  "responsible  par- 
enthood"; parenthood  responsible  not  only 
to  the  Immediate  family,  but  to  the  broader 
community.  The  phrase  "responsible  par- 
enthood" Is  gaining  circulation  among  reli- 
gious leaders  and  others  concerned  with 
man's  place  in  the  social  order.  Father  Wil- 
liam J.  Gibbons,  S.J.,  of  Pordham  University, 
has  said  that  the  size  of  the  family  "should 
take  Into  account  the  physical  and  mental 
health  of  the  parents,  their  economic  condi- 
tion, and  the  society  In  which  they  live." 

Judaism  has  always  stressed  the  high 
duties  of  parenthood.  Rabbi  David  H.  WUce 
Includes  the  well-being  of  society  among  the 
determinants  of  family  size:  "The  concept  of 
the   sanctity   of   life   is   enhanced   and   the 


holiness  of  marriage  Is  given  a  new  dimen- 
sion when  parenthood  is  freely  elected,  when 
children  are  born  wanted,  and  when  family 
size  Is  determined  by  conditions  of  health 
and  well-being  for  the  individual  family  and 
for  society."  Protestant  theologians  also 
have  frequently  emphasized  responsible 
parenthood  and  the  claims  of  society  In  the 
consideration  of  the  size  of  a  family. 

A  NEW  ETHIC  FOR  PARENTS 

Margaret  Mead,  the  anthropologist,  says: 
"As  parents,  cherishing  and  enjoying  our 
children,  we  can  see  the  need  for  a  new  ethic 
of  parenthood.  We  can  no  longer  say  that 
everyone  should  have  a  child,  that  families 
should  have  as  many  children  as  they  can 
afford,  that  all  couples  have  a  right  to  have 
as  many  children  as  they  wish,  that  parent- 
hood excels  all  other  virtues  and  is  to  be 
commended  above  all  other  ways  of  life.  We 
cannot  now,  as  a  people,  continue  to  extol 
a  way  of  life  which — however  much  we  en- 
joy It  In  the  present — will  all  too  soon 
destroy  what  we  have  worked  so  long  to 
achieve  •  •  *."  "Above  all."  she  concludes, 
"we  must  recognize  that  the  time  to  limit 
the  size  of  our  families  Is  now,  that  the 
living  must  take  precedence  over  the  unborn 
now,  If  future  generations  are  to  be  born 
into  a  livable  world." 

Thus  we  Americans  should  reexamine 
many  of  our  attitudes  toward  population. 
It  Is  no  longer  "somebody  else's  problem,"  a 
phenomenon  that  concerns  only  people  In 
far-off  countries  or  In  pockets  of  poverty 
here  at  home.  Nor  should  as-many-as-we- 
can-afford  be  the  criterion  of  how  many  chil- 
dren we  should  have. 

Our  primary  thoughts  should  be  for  the 
dignity  of  the  Individual  and  for  the  quality 
of  life. 

Our  times  give  us  a  new  Imperative:  that 
we  realize  that  family  planning  is  not  only 
for  the  poor;  It  Is  for  all  whose  lives  are 
being  made  poorer  by  Its  lack. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tne  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUCCESSION  TO  THE  PRESIDENCY 
AND  VICE-PRESIDENCY   AND  RE- 
FORM OF  ELECTORAL  SYSTEM 
Mr.  McGEE.    Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Senate  received  from  the  President 
his  message  on  the  succession  to  the 
Presidency  and  the  Vice -Presidency  and 
on  the  reform  of  the  system  of  electing 
national  leaders.    On  both  of  these  sub- 
jects many  Senators  have  been  interested 
in  depth  for  a  considerable  period.    In 
both  areas  the  sense  of  urgency  prevails, 
even  novsr,  as  rarely  before. 

In  his  message.  President  Johnson 
pointed  out  that  the  possibility  exists— 
indeed,  has  been  threatened  in  recent 
month*— that  the  electors  chosen  by 
each  State  might  not  actually  vote  as 
the  constituency  voted  and  that,  there- 
fore, there  could  be  an  emergence  of  a 
consequence  not  dictated  by  the  voters 
at  large.  I  strongly  concur  in  the 
President's  desire  to  make  certain  that 
such  a  possibility  is  foreclosed. 

For  several  sessions  of  Congress,  I  have 
been  the  sponsor  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  retain  for  all 
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the  States  the  present  fonnula  for  count- 
ing votes  on  an  electoral  formula  basis, 
thus  preserving  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  large-population  and  small- 
population  States,  as  intended  by  the 
Founding  Fathers;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
my  amendment  would  eliminate  the  ac- 
tual selection  of  electors  and,  therefore, 
absolutely  foreclose  the  possibility  in  any 
way  of  electors  not  following  the  dictates 
of  the  voters  in  their  States.  It  seems  to 
me  that  with  all  the  ramifications  of 
this  proposal  that  have  been  made  and 
the  various  approaches  that  have  been 
suggested,  this  is  the  simplest  and  most 
direct  way  to  solve  the  problem  that 
would  be  posed  in  such  an  eventuality. 

In  our  modern  day,  the  necessity  to 
elect  the  actual  persons  to  be  named  as 
electors  is  a  rather  excessive  indulgence, 
particularly  in  times  when  the  procedure 
is  ordinarily  routine  or  a  ceremony,  and 
nothing  more,  and  when  out  of  such  a 
routine  or  mere  ceremony  could  still 
arise  the  possibility  of  an  overturning  of 
constituent  intent.  It  only  adds  to  the 
necessity  for  clearing  up  this  problem 
forthrightly  and  now. 

I  invite  special  attention  to  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  which  I  have 
submitted  at  nearly  every  session  of  Con- 
gress since  I  became  a  Member  of  this 
body.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  that  we  note 
that  the  disposition  at  this  time  seems 
to  be  to  move  at  once  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  following  my  re- 
marks on  this  particular  question  the 
joint  resolution  I  first  introduced  on  this 
subject,  and  which  still  rests  with  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  11 

Resoli-ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States: 

"article  — 

"Section  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be 
vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during  a 
term  of  four  years,  and  together  with  the 
Vice  President,  chosen  for  the  same  term, 
be  elected  as  provided  in  this  Constitution. 
No  person  constitutionally  ineligible  for  the 
office  of  President  shall  be  eligible  for  that 
of  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  2.  Each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
number  of  electorial  votes  equal  to  the  whole 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
which  such  State  may  be  entitled  In  the 
Congress.  There  shall  be  held  in  each  State 
an  election  to  determine  what  candidates  for 
the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  President 
shall  receive  the  electoral  votes  of  that  State. 
The  voters  in  such  election  shall  vote  for  the 
candidate  of  a  political  party  for  President 
and  for  the  candidate  of  the  same  political 
party  for  Vice  President.  The  candidate  for 
President  receiving  the  greatest  nxihiber  of 
popular  votes  in  any  State  shall  receive  all 
of  the  electoral  votes  of  that  State  for  Presi- 
dent, except  that  if  the  candidates  of  more 
than  one  political  party  receive  an  equal 
number  of  popular  votes  in  any  State  and 
such  number  Is  greater  than  the  number  re- 
ceived by  any  other  candidate,  the  electoral 


votes  of  the  State  shall  be  divided  equally 
among  the  candidates  of  such  parties.  The 
candidate  for  Vice  President  of  a  party  whose 
candidate  for  President  receives  electoral 
votes  of  a  State  for  President  shall  receive 
the  same  number  of  electoral  votes  of  such 
State  for  Vice  President.  If,  in  any  State, 
the  candidate  of  any  political  party  for  Presi- 
dent receives  popular  votes  as  the  candidate 
of  more  than  one  political  party  for  President 
and  different  persons  are  the  candidates  of 
any  of  such  parties  for  Vice  President,  the 
electoral  votes  of  such  State  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  be  given  to  the  candidate  for  Vice 
President  of  the  political  party  as  the  candi- 
date of  which  the  candidate  receiving  the 
electoral  votes  of  such  State  for  President  re- 
ceived the  greatest  number  of  popular  votes. 
The  voters  in  each  State  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature. 
The  places  and  manner  of  holding  such  elec- 
tion shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the 
legislature  thereof,  but  the  Congress  may  at 
any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regula- 
tions. The  Congress  shall  determine  the 
time  of  9uch  election,  which  shall  be  the 
same  throughout  the  United  States,  and, 
unless  otherwise  determined  by  the  Congress, 
such  election  shall  be  held  on  the  Tuesday 
next  after  the  first  Monday  in  November  of 
the  year  preceding  the  year  in  which  the 
regular  term  of  President  and  Vice  President 
is  to  begin. 

"Sec.  3.  Within  forty-five  days  after  the 
election,  the  chief  executive  of  each  State 
shall  make  distinct  lists  showing  the  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  in  such  State  for  each  of 
the  candidates  for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President,  the  names  of  the  candidates 
receiving  the  electoral  votes  of  such  State, 
and  the  number  of  such  electoral  votes, 
which  lists  shall  be  signed,  certified,  and 
transmitted  under  the  seal  of  such  State  to 
the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate. On  the  6th  day  of  January  following 
the  election",  unless  the  Congress  by  law  ap- 
points a  different  day  not  earlier  than  the 
4th  day  of  January  and  not  later  than  the 
10th  day  of  January,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  shall  in  the  presence  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  open  all  the  certificates  and 
the  result  of  the  election  shall  then  be 
ascertained.  The  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  electoral  votes  for  President  shall 
be  the  President,  if  such  number  is  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  niunber  of  the  electoral 
votes;  and  if  no  person  has  such  a  majority, 
then  from  the  persons  having  the  highest 
numbers  not  exceeding  three  on  the  list  of 
those  receiving  electoral  votes  for  President, 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose 
immediately,  by  ballot,  the  President.  In 
choosing  the  President  the  votes  shall  be 
taken  by  States,  the  representation  from 
each  State  having  one  vote.  A  quorum  for 
this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or 
members  from  two-thirds  of  the  States  and 
a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary 
to  a  choice.  The  person  receiving  the  great- 
est number  of  electoral  votes  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  be  the  Vice  President,  if  such 
number  is  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
the  electoral  votes;  and  If  no  person  has  such 
a  majority,  then  from  the  persons  having 
the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list  of  those 
receiving  electoral  votes  for  Vice  President, 
the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice  President. 
A  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators, 
and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be 
necessary  to  a  choice.  The  Congress  may  by 
law  provide  for  the  case  of  the  death  of  any 
person  who.  except  for  his  death,  would  have 
been  entitled  to  receive  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes  for  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

"Sec.  4.  Paragraphs  1,  2,  and  3  of  section 
1,  article  II,  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
twelfth  article  of  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution are  hereby  repealed. 


"Sec.  5.  This  article  shall  apply  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents  whose 
regular  terms  begin  more  than  two  years 
after  Its  ratification. 

"Sec.  6.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  submission 
to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  comment  in  a  general  way  on  the 
other  section  of  the  President's  concern 
in  his  message;  namely,  that  of  the  suc- 
cession to  the  Presidency.  I  suppose 
that  as  one  who  at  one  time,  at  least,  trod 
the  paths  of  the  classrooms  within  the 
walls  of  ivy,  I  could  confess  to  having  a 
change  of  mind  on  some  of  my  views  of 
government,  of  updating  the  machinery 
of  democracy,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
Whereas  I  subscribed  many  years  ago  to 
the  existing  presidential  succession  sys- 
tem, I  feel  now,  in  hindsight  and  upon 
further  reflection  and  study,  that  we 
were  closer  to  a  more  effective,  a  more 
balanced,  and  a  more  meaningful  for. 
mula  10  or  15  years  ago  when,  under  the 
old  succession  act,  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  in  the  order  of  the  creation  of 
their  departments,  would,  in  fact,  succeed 
to  the  Pi-esidency. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  interest  of 
the  times  in  which  we  are  ti-ying  to  pro- 
vide the  leadership  and  the  momentum 
in  a  government  such  as  ours,  it  must 
now  be  obvious  that  the  sense  of  the 
President's  intent,  the  dii'ection  of  the 
President's  policies,  and  the  apprisement 
of  what  has  been  going  on  attendant  to 
all  those  facets  of  the  Government  more 
logically  repose  within  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  close  to  the  President,  than 
they  would  necessarily  in  the  particular 
Members  of  Congress. 

Likewise,  the  system  under  which  we 
operate  at  present,  which  provides  that 
in  the  event  of  an  extreme  crisis,  one 
that  would  remove  both  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  would  accede  to  the  White 
House,  in  effect  serves  the  purpose  of 
contradicting  another  one  of  our  con- 
stitutional intents,  that  intent  being  the 
separation  of  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  the  Government. 

So,  adding  both  these  considerations 
together,  I  would  urge  the  favorable 
consideration  of  a  return  to  the  old  Presi- 
dential Succession  Act,  which,  following 
the  Vice  President,  would  place  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  line,  then  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  so  on  down 
through  the  Cabinet  posts.  I  believe 
that  this  system  would  more  truly  reflect 
the  intent  of  the  voters,  as  well  as  the 
policy  direction  most  recently  to  pass 
the  test  of  a  national  referendum, 
namely,  the  last  presidential  electioa 
And  thus  believes  the  new  President  of 
the  United  States,  Lyndon  Johnson,  with 
his  sense  of  urgency  and  his  insistence 
upon  moving  likewise  in  that  direction. 

Finally,  in  terms  of  a  vacated  Vice- 
Presidency,  I  should  like  to  join  my  voice 
with  those  who  would  accord  to  the  Vice 
President,  upon  his  acceding  to  the 
Presidency,  or  in  the  event  of  anything 
happening  to  the  Vice  President  while 
the  President  was  still  in  command,  the 
privilege  of  letting  the  President  person- 
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nally  select  the  Vice  President  for  the 
remainder  of  that  term,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  this  body  of  Congress,  as  is 
the  case  in  other  types  of  Presidential 
aopointments.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  most  consistent  with  the  intent  of  Ex- 
ecutive responsibility  and  the  testing  of 
that  responsibility  directly,  in  that  he 
must  then  go  to  the  voters  for  hi^ulti- 
mate  sanction  if  there  is  any  question 
about  his  selection. 

These,  then,  would  be  direct  moves  in 
upgrading  and  modernizing  the  machin- 
ery of  democracy  and  keeping  us  apace 
with  the  tempo  of  change  in  current 


ment  by  Senator  Hruska,  nimibered  11, 
which  shall  be  debated  for  40  minutes  with 
30  minutes  under  control  of  Senator  Hruska 
and  10  under  control  of  Senator  Randolph)  , 
motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion  and 
Senator  Randolph:  Provided,  That  In  the 
event  Senator  Randolph  is  In  favor  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In  op- 
position thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
by  him. 

Ordered  further,  That  the  Senate  vote  on 
final  passage  of  the  bill  at  3  p.m.  on  Mon- 
day, February  1,  1965. 


times. 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  S.  3.  to  provide  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs 
and  the  planning  and  coordination 
needed  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
the  Appalachian  region. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
several  Senators  have  remarked  today, 
during  the  consideration  of  the  pending 
measure,  that  they  intend  to  offer 
amendments  to  the  bill  on  Monday  and 
request  yea-and-nay  votes.  They  have 
postponed  their  requests  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  their  amend- 
ments and  the  votes  thereon  in  order  to 
permit  an  affirmative  presentation  of  the 
entire  bill  today.  However,  they  have 
presented  this  afternoon,  in  great  part. 
the  merits  of  their  individual  amend- 
ments. 

In  view  of  this  fact  and  the  prospect 
of  yea-and-nay  votes  on  several  of  the 
amendments  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill  at  3  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day next,  I  propose  the  following  unani- 
mous consent  request,  with  the  full  con- 
currence of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader: 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  effective  at  11  a.m.  on  Monday, 
February  1,  1965,  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  bill  shall  be  limited 
to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill;  provided,  further, 
that  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  amend- 
ment No.  11,  the  time  allotted  shall  be 
40  minutes,  30  minutes  to  be  allocated 
to  the  mover  of  the  amendment  [Mr. 
Hruska]  and  10  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  request,  re- 
duced to  writing,  is  as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1965,  beginning  at  11  o'clock  and 
during  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(S.  3)  to  provide  public  works  and  eco- 
nomic development  programs  and  the  plan- 
ning and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  Appalachian  region,  de- 
bate on  any  amendment  (except  In  amend- 


ORDER     FOR     RECESS     UNTIL     10 
O'CLOCK  MONDAY  MORNING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  this  after- 
noon, it  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  3,  to  provide  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs 
and  the  planning  and  coordination 
needed  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
the  Appalachian  region. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  timing  of  these  amend- 
ments will  still  make  it  possible  to  have 
a  final  vote  on  the  bill  at  3  o'clock,  as 
originally  proposed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
This  is  an  accommodation  within  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  passed  on 
by  the  Senate  on  yesterday.  For  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  it  is  not  antici- 
pated that  there  will  be  a  morning  hour 
on  next  Monday. 

PROPOSED  federal  STIMULATION  OF  BEEF 
PRODUCTION  IN  THE  APPALACHIAN  REGION 
SHOULD  BE  STOPPED 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  as  all 
Senators  will  recall,  the  cattle  indus- 
try of  this  country  was  forced  to  struggle 
through  most  of  last  year's  session  of 
Congress  to  get  a  bare  minimum  of  relief 
from  the  depressing  weight  of  imported 
beef  on  our  price  structure.  When  the 
matter  could  finally  be  brought  to  a  vote 
in  the  Senate  on  its  merits,  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  72  to  15  passed  legislation  to 
place  limits  on  this  flood  of  imported 
beef. 

Now  the  cattle  industry  in  this  country 
seems  to  be  under  attack  from  another 
corner.  By  the  terms  of  the  Appalachia 
bill,  it  is  proposed  to  grant  Federal  sub- 
sidies up  to  80  percent  for  purposes  de- 
scribed as  land  stabilization,  conservation 
and  erosion  control.  Although  there  is 
no  mention  of  pasturage  or  of  cattle  in 
the  bill,  the  provision  is  virtually  the 
same  as  section  203  of  the  1964  bill. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  section  203  of 
last  year's  bill  was  deleted  by  the  Senate. 
Its  opening  sentence  read: 

In  order  to  promote  fuller  utilization  of 
one  of  the  region's  important  natural  re- 
sources, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 


thorized to  make  grants  to  assist  in  the  "im- 
provement and  development  of  pastvireland 
for  livestock  In  the  region." 

The  quoted  portion  of  this  language 
does  not  appear  in  the  1965  version  of  the 
bill.  But  in  the  testimony  given  at  hear- 
ings, it  was  stated  that  section  203  will 
provide  to  eligible  farmers  such  improve- 
ment as  will  make  it  economically  feas- 
ible for  livestock  production."  Within  a 
very  few  years  this  would  mean  the  im- 
provement of  3.3  million  acres,  a  witness 
testified. 

The  section  in  last  year's  bill,  which 
was  deleted,  was  the  subject  of  testimony 
of  Secretary  Freeman,  which  in  part 
reads  as  follows : 

The  principal  opportunity  for  enhanced  In- 
come from  agriculture  In  Appalachia  lies  In 
a  further  expansion  of  livestock  production. 

We  calculate  that  by  1972,  with  the  full 
development  of  Appalachians  pasture  re- 
sources, farmers  In  the  region  could  raise 
their  total  annual  Income  to  a  level  about 
$230  million  above  Its  present  level. 

If  such  testimony  were  true  last  year, 
it  is  obviously  still  applicable  this  year; 
$230  million  worth  of  additional  cattle 
marketings  is  equivalent  to  somewhat 
more  than  1  billion  pounds  of  livestock. 

Thus  the  very  section  in  last  year's  bill, 
which  was  stricken  by  this  body  of  the 
Congress,  has  found  its  way  back  into  the 
bill  with  continued  disastrous  impact  on 
the  U.S.  cattle  industry  as  last  year,  if  it 
is  retained. 

My  amendment  No.  11  would  delete  the 
entire  section  203  as  was  done  last  year. 
The  cosponsors  of  the  amendment  sup- 
port the  same  action  as  taken  last  year, 
too. 

Our  opposition  to  this  proposal  is  not 
due  to  any  lack  of  sympathy  for  the 
problems  of  the  small  farmers  of  the 
Appalachia  region.  We  understand  those 
problems  and  would  help  with  them  if 
we  could.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  grant 
discriminatory  assistance  to  the  cattle 
industry  of  one  part  of  the  country  at 
the  expense  of  our  own  producers.  We 
cannot  be  exj)ected  to  acquiesce  in  a 
proposal  directed  squarely  against  the 
livelihood  of  our  own  people. 

Mr.  President,  surely  Senators  have  not 
forgotten  the  uphill  struggle  of  American 
cattlemen  during  these  past  2  years,  to 
keep  their  heads  above  water,  to  main- 
tain the  solvency  and  the  productivity  of 
the  American  cattle  industry.  American 
cattlemen  suffered  severely  from  the 
sharp  price  declines  of  1963  and  1964. 
Initially,  prices  of  fed  cattle  dropped  as 
much  as  30  percent  on  the  major  live- 
stock markets.  Choice  slaughter  steers 
in  Chicago  which  were  over  $30  a  hun- 
dred in  the  latter  part  of  1952,  averaged 
between  $21  and  $22  a  hundred  during 
much  of  last  year.  Although  a  part  of 
this  price  drop  has  been  recovered,  it  Is 
only  a  part  and  prices  are  still  distress- 
ingly low. 

The  plans  announced  for  the  Appa- 
lachia region  were  in  terms  of  feeder 
cattle  rather  than  fat  cattle.  The  picture 
in  this  respect  is  even  more  depressing. 
Feeder  cattle  are  still  far  below  the  prices 
even  of  last  year.  In  Omaha  during  the 
week  ended  January  23,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  choice  feeder 
steers  averaged  only  $21.50  per  hundred, 
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compared  with  $24.25  per  hundred  at  the 
same  time  last  year. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  whatever 
action  the  Senate  takes,  it  will  not  in- 
flict another  blow  on  the  American  cattle 
industry.  Last  year,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  went  up  and  down  the  land 
proclaiming  that  the  problems  of  the 
cattle  industry  were  due  primarily  to  our 
own  overproduction.  It  is  inconsistent, 
in  fact  it  is  ridiculous  for  him  to  recom- 
mend and  for  us  to  take  action  to  stim- 
ulate further  beef  production  through 
the  use  of  special  Federal  subsidies  on  a 
basis  which  discriminates  in  favor  of  one 
section  of  the  country  and  against  all 
other  sections. 

Amendment  No.  11  should  be  approved 
so  that  section  203  will  be  deleted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  State  of  Ohio  ranks  35th  in  area 
among  the  States  of  the  Union,  5th  in 
population,  and  second  to  none  of  the 
50  States  in  scenic  beauty. 

In  fact,  Ohio  has  sometimes  in  the 
past  been  called  the  United  States  in 
miniature  for  the  reason  that  in  real- 
ity my  State  represents  a  complete 
cross  section  of  all  American  life,  with 
the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  high 
mountains  such  as  those  in  the  State 
of  our  majority  leader,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  f  Mr.  Mansfield]  and 
in  the  other  Western  States,  and  also 
with  the  exception  of  the  arid  territory 
of  the  Southwest. 

With  those  two  exceptions.  Ohio  has 
almost  every  type  of  terrain.  There  are 
great  sweeps  of  rolling  farmland,  vast 
forests,  beautiful  valleys  interlaced  with 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  flat  land  of  the 
Corn  Belt.  One-fifth  of  the  population 
in  my  State  is  engaged  in  agricultural 
activities.  We  are  proud  of  the  family 
farmers  of  Ohio. 

However,  I  know,  as  does  everyone 
who  has  flown  over  my  State,  or  who 
has  traveled  through  the  State  of  Ohio 
on  our  fine  thoroughfares,  that  the  great 
natural  beauty  of  a  large  part  of  Ohio 
has  been  desecrated  by  strip  mining  of 
the  coalfields.  This  is  also  true,  of 
course,  in  some  other  States. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio,  as  Governor  of  our 
State  and  as  a  Senator,  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  fight  to  compel  the  mineowners 
and  the  coal  operators  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  to  do  something  toward  the  restora- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  nature  which  has 
been  desecrated  by  them. 

In  the  operation  of  the  strip  mines  in 
Ohio,  the  coal  operators,  to  pursue  their 
private  purposes  and  seek  profit,  have 
removed  the  topsoil.  They  have  re- 
moved the  beautiful  trees,  the  grass, 
the  shrubs.  In  their  place,  they  have 
left  shale  and  rock,  on  which  nothing 
will  grow.    Barren,  unsightly  earth,  and 


acid-poisoned  holes  are  what  remain 
after  the  mineowners  and  the  operators 
of  the  strip  mines  in  the  State  have  done 
their  job. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  I  attended  hearings  and 
listened  to  the  testimony  of  witnesses. 
I  was  present  and  my  vote  was  cast, 
along  with  the  votes  of  others,  to  bring 
this  administration  measure  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  intend,  of  course,  to 
support  this  fine  legislative  proposal. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Ohio  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  his  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio. 

We  must,  by  our  action,  and  by  our 
vote  in  the  Senate,  manifest  that  it  is 
neither  the  intention  nor  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  be  idle  and  acquiesce  in  the 
desecration  of  beautiful  landscapes  and 
the  poisoning  of  the  soil  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  and  in  other  States,  and  then  pro- 
vide that  those  guilty  of  this  desecration 
would  be  put  to  no  expense  whatever  in 
the  restoring  of  the  land  to  the  condition 
in  which  they  found  it.  It  would  be  un- 
thinkable to  place  that  burden  entirely 
on  the  taxpayers  of  our  country. 

My  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio,  as  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  urged 
the  legislature  of  our  State  time  and  time 
again  to  right  this  wrong  that  has  been 
committed  by  the  strip  mine  owners  and 
operators  in  Ohio. 

In  the  Senate  he  has  urged  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  to  study  strip 
coal  mine  operations.  He  has  taken  ex- 
actly the  position  he  took  as  Governor 
of  our  State  when  he  urged  the  legisla- 
ture to  crack  down  on  those  who  de- 
stroyed the  land  and  fertile  soil  and 
ravished  the  beauties  of  nature  for  the 
sake  of  profit. 

We  should  stop,  look,  and  listen  before 
we  ask  that  Federal  funds  be  expended 
to  rehabilitate  land  ravished  by  strip 
mine  operators  in  Ohio  and  other  States. 
It  is  a  ridiculous  paradox  to  permit  this. 
So  it  is  that,  while  I  want  this  adminis- 
tration proposal  to  be  enacted  into  law, 
for  the  sake  of  future  generations  of 
Americans  it  is  high  time  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  began  to  have  a  real 
interest  in  a  situation  which  permits  the 
destruction  of  so  much  of  our  Nation's 
land  and  so  much  of  the  beauty  that  the 
Almighty  has  given  to  us  in  the  United 
States. 

I  feel,  as  does  my  colleague  from  Ohio, 
and  as  I  am  certain  many,  if  not  the 
majority  of  Senators  feel,  that  the  State 
legislatures  owe  a  duty  to  provide  reme- 
dial legislation  and  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress also  owe  that  duty. 

I  am  glad  to  follow  the  leadership  of 
my  colleague  from  Ohio  and  intend  to 
support  his  amendment.    I  hope  it  will 
be  adopted. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

'Mr.  MONTOYA  assumed  the  chair  as 
Presiding  Officer. ) 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  proposed  Appalachia  Re- 
gional Development  Act,  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring.  Tennessee  is  one  of  the  11 
States  included  in  Appalachia,  having  49 
out  of  its  95  counties  located  within  the 
region.  Forty-five  percent  of  the  State's 
inhabitants  live,  work,  and  raise  their 
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families  there.  However,  unless  more 
opportunities  are  provided  for  the  re- 
gion's young  people,  a  good  number  of 
these  people  will  not  raise  their  families 
in  the  land  of  their  fathers.  Nor  will 
their  talents  and  energies  contribute  to 
the  area.  In  the  decade  between  1950 
and  1960,  for  example,  63  percent  of  Ten- 
nessee's outmigration  came  from  the 
45  percent  of  the  people  in  Tennessee 
Appalachia.  This,  of  course,  represents, 
in  large  part,  the  cream  of  our  young 
people,  who  have  concluded  that  life's 
struggle  was  difficult  enough  without 
having  to  face  the  extra  burden  of  in- 
adequate opportunity. 

In  Appalachia  as  a  whole,  one  in  three 
families  have  an  annual  income  of  less 
than  $3,000  as  compared  with  one  and 
five  families  in  the  balance  of  the  coun- 
try. In  Tennessee  Appalachia,  one  in 
every  2^/2  families  have  an  income  of  less 
than  what  President  Johnson  considers 
to  be  the  minimal  family  income  above 
poverty.  Per  capita  income  in  Appalach- 
ia as  a  whole  is  $1,405,  while  in  the  Ten- 
nessee portion  it  only  amounts  to  $1,257. 
We  have  approximately  35,000  people  on 
the  unemployed  rolls  in  this  area  of  our 
State,  resulting  primarily  from  an  em- 
ployment decline  of  57  percent  in  mining 
during  the  decade  of  the  fifties. 

Of  course,  this  situation  is  made  worse 
by  the  fact  that  16  percent  of  the  adult 
population  in  the  Tennessee  Appalachia 
has  less  than  5  years  of  education,  as 
compared  with  11.6  percent  in  the  entire 
region  and  8  percent  in  the  United  States. 
And,  as  a  result  of  these  conditions,  these 
Tennessee  families  make  up  a  sizable 
portion  of  the  people  in  Appalachia  re- 
ceiving $41  million  per  month  in  Federal 
welfare  payments.  This  amounts  to  al- 
most half  a  billion  dollars  annually. 
The  attorney-writer,  Harry  Caudill,  of 
Whitesburg,  Ky.,  in  his  statement  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  made  a  very 
enlightening  observation  concerning 
these  welfare  programs  when  he  stated: 

The  cash  and  food  sustain  life  but  create 
nothing  constructive.  In  the  7th  decade  of 
the  20th  century,  the  American  Government 
applies  to  the  white  Kentucky  (and  Tennes- 
see) highlander  the  same  ruinous  techniques 
It  has  applied  so  long  and  with  such  spec- 
tacular lack  of  success  to  the  conquered 
Plains  Indians.  In  effect.  It  has  created  a 
vast  paleface  reservation  in  the  southern 
mountains  where  tens  of  thousands  of  once 
proud  and  independent  men  and  women  and 
their  progeny  are  left  to  rot  In  idleness,  frus- 
tration, and  despair. 

The  proposed  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  is  designed  to  attack, 
on  a  regional  basis,  this  idleness,  frustra- 
tion, and  despair.  If  successful  in  its 
purpose,  the  act  will  abolish  the  need 
for  a  welfare  program  on  any  scale  near 
the  present  one. 

The  frontline  of  this  attack  presents 
a  regional  commission  which  would  ini- 
tiate comprehensive  plans  for  regional 
development  and  coordinate  action  be- 
tween the  11  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Each  State  and  the  Federal 
Government  are  to  be  represented  on  the 
Commission.  The  bill  establishes  its  own 
checks  and  balances  system  by  providing 
that  Federal  money  will  not  be  recom- 
mended to  be  spent  without  the  approval 
of  the  Federal  member  and  that  no  State 
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shall  have  foisted  upon  it  any  program 
that  it  does  not  first  approve.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  as  a  further  protection  to  the 
mdividual  State  rights,  an  application 
for  assistance  under  the  act  can  reach  the 
Commission  only  through  the  State  rep- 
resentative sitting  on  the  Commission. 
This  Commission  will  constitute  the  first 
overall  regional  planning  and  coordina- 
tion group  in  the  history  of  the  region; 
a  region  so  rich  in  resources  and  poten- 
tial yet  so  eroded  by  neglect  and  lack  of 
foresight  and  so  famished  by  lack  of  far- 
sighted  development. 

The  highway  program  is  the  largest 
single  proposal  in  the  bill.  The  report 
of  the  President's  Conunission  stated: 

The  remoteness  and  Isolation  of  this  re- 
elon  lying  directly  adjacent  to  the  greatest 
concentrations  of  people  and  wealth  In  the 
country,  is  the  very  basis  of  the  Appalachian 
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Its  [Appalachia]    penetration  by  an  ade«^ 
Quate  transportation    network   is    the   first 
requisite  of  its  full  participation  in  Indus- 
trial America. 

This  quote  is  particularly  applicable 
to  Tennessee  Appalachia.  In  the  Cum- 
berland Plateau  region  there  is  one  good 
highway  bisecting  the  plateau  rvmning 
east  and  west,  but  no  decent  highways 
running  north  and  south.  The  same  is 
true  for  the  areas  between  Knoxville  and 
the  State  of  Kentucky.  Among  the  five 
areas  listed  by  the  Presidents  Commis- 
sion as  having  accessibility  in  one  direc- 
tion and  no  access  to  and  from  other  di- 
rections, Tennessee  was  involved  in 
three:  First,  an  area  at  the  intersection 
of  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  North  Caro- 
lina; second,  an  area  at  the  intersection 
of  southeastern  Kentucky,  southwestern 
Virginia,  and  West  "Virginia,  and  north- 
east Tennessee;  and,  third,  the  Cumber- 
land Plateau  area  of  Tennessee. 

While  certain  suggested  highway  cor- 
ridors were  contained  in  the  President's 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission's  re- 
port, the  bill  leaves  it  up  to  the  Com- 
mission established  in  title  I  to  make  rec- 
ommendations on  the  locations  of  these 
various  highways.  State  highway  de- 
partments have  to  be  consulted  by  the 
State  representatives  prior  to  making 
recommendations.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  is  given  authority  to  pass  on 
the  Commission's  recommendations  or 
make  whatever  modifications  he  sees  fit. 
Normal  relationships  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  various  State 
highway  departments  as  set  out  in  exist- 
ing law  is  to  be  followed  then  in  imple- 
menting these  recommendations. 

In  the  past  the  criteria  for  determin- 
ing future  highways  is  based  on  pi'O- 
jected  traffic  needs.  This  in  effect  has 
meant  that  areas  with  highways  and 
much  traffic  received  more  highways. 
The  philosophy  behind  the  building  of 
roads  under  this  bill,  however,  is  to  create 
traffic  where  none  now  exists. 

Provided  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations follow  generally  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  report — and  it  is  as- 
sumed that  this  will  be  true  to  a  large  ex- 
tent—Tennessee would  receive  328  miles 
out  of  the  proposed  2,350  miles  of  high- 
ways. This  amounts  to  13  percent  of  the 
total  and  is  exclusive  of  the  1,000  miles 
of  access  roads  authorized  by  the  bill. 
Among  the  roads  to  be  located  in  Ten- 


nessee is  a  route  connecting  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  with  Interstate  75  south 
of  Lexington,  Ky.  This  would  run  di- 
rectly through  the  Cumberland  high- 
lands. Another  highway  would  connect 
Chattanooga  with  Interstate  40  just  west 
of  Asheville.  N.C.  Atlanta  would  also 
connect  into  this.  A  road  would  cross 
upper  east  Tennessee  to  connect  Ashe- 
ville with  Columbus,  Ohio,  another  con- 
necting Interstate  75  north  of  Knoxville 
with  Charleston,  W.  Va.  This  latter, 
when  completed,  would  be  the  most  di- 
rect route  from  Chattanooga  or  Knox- 
ville to  Pittsburgh,  Washington,  and  Bal- 
timore. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  completion  of  the  highways  in 
alleviating  transportation  problems,  the 
program  would  produce  an  estimated  30,- 
000  man-years  of  on-site  employment. 
Approximately  5,170  of  these  man-years 
of  employment  would  be  created  in  Ten- 
nessee. While  the  bill  does  not  require 
it,  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
repwrt  urges  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  promulgate  regulations  which  will  in- 
sure the  maximum  feasible  employment 
of  local  labor. 

A  total  of  $840  million  is  authorized  as 
the  Federal  Grovernment's  contribution 
to  this  program.  Using  the  ratio  of  mile- 
age set  out  above,  Termessee  would  re- 
ceive approximately  $116,760,000  of  these 
Federal  funds  and  would  have  to  match 
this  with  about  $35  million  of  State 
funds.  This  is  based  on  the  70-30  for- 
mula of  Federal-State  contributions. 

This  highway  provision  of  the  bill  has 
been  criticized  on  the  grounds  that  it 
authorizes  an  additional  highway  pro- 
gram for  the  Appalachia  region  almost 
as  large  as  the  annual  Federal  highway 
aid  program.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  in  the  first  instance  the  proposed 
road  network  is  only  one-eighth  as  large 
as  the  annual  Federal-aid  A-B-C  high- 
way program. 

In  the  second  instance,  much  of  the 
present  program  does  not  reach  Ap- 
palachia because  of  the  underlying 
philosophy  of  building  to  aid  traffic  con- 
gestion. The  present  proposal  will  there 
augment,  rather  than  compete  with  the 
regular  highway  program.  By  provid- 
ing needed  cormections  between  the  In- 
terstate System  and  the  remote  and  un- 
derdeveloped areas  of  Appalachia  it  also 
augments  the  interstate  highway  pro- 
gram. 

In  many  sections  of  Appalachia,  the 
low  income  impairs  a  reasonable  support 
of  private  medicine  and  the  tax  base 
necessary  for  even  rudimentary  public 
health  facilities  is  nonexistent.  For  in- 
stance, as  late  as  6  years  ago,  there  were 
at  least  U  counties  in  Termessee  Ap- 
palachia which  did  not  even  have  a  hos- 
pital and  another  7  which  had  less  than 
2  hospital  beds  for  each  1,000  residents. 
At  least  4  east  Tennessee  counties  only 
had  1  doctor  for  more  than  6.000  resi- 
dents. Four  more  counties  have  only 
1  doctor  for  each  4.500  residents. 

The  provision  in  the  bill  providing  for 
multicounty  demonstration  health  fa- 
cilities includiiig  hospitals,  regional 
health,  diagnostic  and  treatment  centers, 
and  other  necessary  health  facilities  are 
therefore  sorely  needed  in  Termessee. 


Timber  is  considered,  in  economic 
terminology,  to  be  a  prime  multiplier. 
The  Forest  Service  estimates  the  value 
of  sawtimber  on  the  stump  is  increased 
25  times  as  it  is  transported,  processed, 
manufactured  and  sold  as  end  products. 
The  report  of  the  President's  Commission 
points  out  that,  in  Appalachia,  this 
multiplier  affect  on  the  harvested  timber 
is  too  often  lost,  as  the  veneer  logs  are 
shipped  out  of  the  region  for  processing. 

The  total  loss  from  this  source  can  be 
seen  more  clearly  when  it  is  noted  that 
three-fifths  of  the  total  land  area  of  Ap- 
palachia is  forested.  Some  48,000  people 
are  employed  aimuaUy  in  harvesting  this 
timber  which  is  valued  at  $86  million  on 
the  stump.  For  each  two  men  employed 
in  harvesting,  another  five  work  in  pri- 
mary and  secondary  wood  processing. 
Using  the  multiplier  of  25  this  means 
that  the  finished  product  of  this  timber  is 
worth  in  excess  of  $2  billion.  The  prob- 
lem therefore  is  to  prevent  most  of  this 
$2  billion  from  escaping  Appalachia. 

The  problem  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  70  percent  of  these  timber  stands 
are  in  tracts  averaging  less  than  50  acres 
and  owned  by  about  a  milliotrsmall  pri- 
vate owners.  These  people  have  neither 
the  know-how  nor  the  individual  finan- 
cial resources  to  properly  care  for,  and 
develop,  this  timber  and  its  potential. 

Through  the  approach  of  timber  de- 
velopment organizations  the  bill  pro- 
poses to  alleviate  this  lack  of  technical 
knowledge  and  shortage  of  funds.  These 
units  will  allow  a  number  of  small  land- 
owners in  a  given  locality  to  band  to- 
gether into  a  single  management  unit. 
This  will  permit  a  cooperative  effort  at 
better  management,  including  the  con- 
solidation of  small  holdings  into  efficient 
management  units  and  the  establishing 
of  harvesting  and  timber  marketing 
practices.  The  funds  available  to  carry 
out  this  program  are  to  be  loaned;  they 
are  not  for  grants.  These  funds  can  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  facilities 
necessary  for  timber  growing,  such  as 
access  roads,  boundary  markings,  and 
other  similar  facilities.  These  organiza- 
tions are  not  to  be  federally  directed; 
their  direction  and  management  will 
come  through  existing  private  and  State 
rather  than  Federal  channels.  They  are 
also  to  be  nonprofit.  State  incorporated 
organizations.  Aside  from  the  loan  pro- 
gram, the  Federal  Government's  par- 
ticipation is  limited  to  supplying  techni- 
cal assistance  designed  to  aid  local  peo- 
ple in  establishing  wood-using  complexes. 

Tennessee,  with  13  V2  million  acres  of 
forest  land,  most  of  which  is  in  Appa- 
lachia, would  receive  valuable  assistance 
under  this  program. 

Tennessee  Appalachia  has  long  been 
the  scene  of  marginal  farming  and  eroded 
lands.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
while  making  considerable  inroads  with- 
in its  provinces,  has  been  hampered  by 
budgeting  limitations  to  get  into  this  area 
except  along  the  immediate  runoff  areas 
of  its  lakes.  Under  section  203  of  this 
bill,  land  improvement  and  erosion  con- 
trol are  made  possible.  The  steep  slopes 
of  Appalachia  have,  for  too  long,  re- 
mained unproductive  because  of  erosion 
and  their  unsuitability  to  row  crop  farm- 
ing.     This   program   will    provide    the 
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means  to  establish  an  adequate  vegeta- 
tive covering  for  this  eroded  land  or  as- 
sist in  converting  it  to  pastureland  capa- 
ble of  supporting  economical  livestock 
operations. 

There  are  approximately  23,800  farms 
in  Tennessee  Appalachia  and  1,749,000 
acres  of  pasture.  It  is  believed  that  dur- 
ing the  life  of  this  program  some  15,000 
farms  and  290,000  acres  of  land  would 
receive  assistance  in  Tennessee. 

Practices  of  both  strip  mining  and  deep 
mining  operations  have  eroded  the  hill- 
sides, polluted  the  streams,  and  endan- 
gered the  lives  of  thousands  of  people. 
For  example,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least 
4,000  miles  of  Appalachian  streams  are 
polluted  by  acid  or  alkaline  mine  drain- 
age. This  provision  v^ill  make  a  limited 
amount  of  funds  available  to  reclaim 
some  of  this  land.  In  order  to  insure 
that  private  landowners  do  not  receive  a 
windfall  at  Government  expense  from  the 
reclamation  of  strip  mines,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  such  projects  will  be  carried 
out  only  on  those  lands  to  which  the  pub- 
lic has  access  or  from  which  a  public 
benefit  will  result. 

The  bill  also  calls  for  a  comprehensive 
study  of  strip  and  surface  mining  opera- 
tions by  the  Secretary  of  Interior.  After 
completion  of  this  study  the  Secretary  is 
to  submit  a  recommended  long-range 
program  for  reclaiming  and  rehabilitat- 
ing mining  areas,  a  program  which  is 
recognized  as  sorely  needed  by  anyone 
who  has  ever  driven  through  a  strip- 
mined  area. 

Because  of  its  topography,  much  of  the 
land  area  of  Appalachia  is  unsuitable  for 
urban,  industrial,  and  agricultural  ac- 
tivity. For  instance,  only  30  percent  of 
the  region's  land  area  is  in  soil  capability 
classes  I  to  III  as  compared  to  the  na- 
tional average  of  44  percent.  To  com- 
EKJund  the  problem  in  Appalachia  of  the 
land  suitable  for  development,  approxi- 
mately 23  E>ercent  is  located  on  or  adja- 
cent to  a  flood  plain  and  is  therefore  sub- 
ject to  flooding.  While  this  problem  is 
not  as  acute  in  Tennessee  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  region  due  to  the  work  of 
TVA,  there  are  still  areas  which  need 
attention.  AdditionaUy,  there  is  the 
stream  ix)llutioh  problem  which  is  far 
from  being  under  control.  As  an  ex- 
ample, the  Tennessee  River,  just  below 
Knoxville,  has  been  cited  as  rivaling  the 
Potomac  in  pollution. 

The  water  resources  survey  authorized 
by  the  bill  requires  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  conduct  a  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive sui-vey  of  the  entire  region  and 
requires  this  to  be  done  in  consultation 
with  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion and  all  appropriate  Federal  and 
State  agencies.  Concern  from  some 
sources  of  the  possibilities  for  hydroelec- 
tric power  generation  has  been  noted. 
The  committee  report  states  that  it  was 
not  intended  for  this  aspect  of  water 
planning  to  take  more  or  less  precedence 
over  the  other  facets  of  the  program,  but 
noted  that  a  comprehensive  plan  would 
not  be  comprehensive  without  the  study 
of  every  aspect  of  water  resource  develop- 
ment. 

Supplementing  and  modifying  existing 
programs,  part  B  of  title  n  of  the  bill 
provides  $16  million  for  construction  of 
vocational  education  facilities  under  the 


Vocational  Education  Act :  $6  million  for 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  control 
facilities  under  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act:  $90  million  for  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  projects  found  in  other  acts  in- 
cluding the  Federal  Airport  Act,  the 
Higher  Educational  Facilities  Act,  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act,  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health 
Services  Act,  and  the  Library  Services 
Act.  These  grants  can  amount  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  the  project  re- 
gardless of  the  formula  contained  in  the 
existing  acts. 

In  Tennessee  Appalachia  21  of  the  49 
counties  included  have  a  population 
which,  on  the  average,  completed  less 
than  8.1  school  years.  In  Campbell, 
Scott,  and  Union  Counties,  for  instance, 
the  average  person  over  25  years  old  has 
completed  7.7  years,  7.4  years,  and  7.5 
years,  respectively.  Sixteen  percent  of 
the  adult  population  in  Tennessee  Ap- 
palachia has  less  than  5  years  of  school 
as  compared  with  11.6  percent  in  the 
whole  region  and  only  8  percent  in  the 
balance  of  the  United  States.  The  need 
to  alleviate  this  problem  then  is  obviously 
pressing.  The  bill  strikes  at  this  through 
the  provision  for  construction  of  voca- 
tional education  facilities.  At  present 
the  only  vocational  schools  in  the  Ten- 
nessee portion  of  the  region  are  believed 
to  be  in  Knoxville  and  Chattanooga. 

Inadequate  sewage  treatment  and  pure 
water  facilities  are  major  problems  in 
Appalachia.  The  provision  of  the  bill 
states  that  these  special  authorizations 
are  not  to  be  affected  by  the  authoriza- 
tion ceilings  or  allotments  among  the 
States  otherwise  provided  in  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

The  lagging  economy  in  many  sections 
of  Appalachia  has  resulted  in  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  not  being  fully 
utilized  by  communities  most  in  need  of 
them,  simply  because  they  cannot  pro- 
duce the  matching  funds  required. 
Therefore,  the  bill  contains  authority 
to  allocate  funds  to  eligible  locations  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  increasing  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  above  the  fixed  maxi- 
mum portion  of  the  cost  authorized  by 
applicable  law.  These  funds  are  limited 
to  grants  and  cannot  be  used  for  any 
loan  or  other  federally  assisted  program. 
They  can  be  used  only  for  construction 
and  equipment  of  facilities. 

This  entire  "part  B"  has  been  termed 
by  the  bill's  opponents  as  "a  backdoor 
reenactment  of  the  discredited  and  in- 
effectual Public  Works  Acceleration  Act 
for  the  355  counties  in  Appalachia."  In 
rebuttal  to  the  charge  that  the  acceler- 
ated public  works  program  was  dis- 
credited and  ineffectual,  it  can  be  noted 
that  through  April  15,  1964,  a  total  of 
$15,007,000  in  grants  had  been  made  to 
Tennessee  Appalachia.  These  grants  in- 
cluded such  diverse  purposes  as  water 
and  waste  treatment  facilities,  road  con- 
struction, reforestation,  recreation  facili- 
ties, fire  stations,  airports,  hospital  facili- 
ties, and  strip  mine  reclamation  and  were 
made  to  37  out  of  49  of  the  Appalachia 
counties — only  42  counties  were  eligible — 
as  of  July  1,  1964.  Projects  under  this 
ineffectual  act  had  produced  a  total  of 
25,931  man-months  of  employment  on  96 
separate  projects;  that  is  the  equivalent 
of  112,372  workweeks  of  40  hours  each. 


Certainly  this  contributed  something  to- 
ward  relieving  the  unemployrrf^nt  prob^ 
lem  in  Tennessee  Appalachia. 

I  hope  we  can  obtain  congressional 
approval  of  this  important  legislation 
and  have  it  put  into  effect,  not  only  for 
the  assistance  of  Appalachia,  but  for  the 
benefit  and  the  raising  of  the  living 
standard  of  all  Americans. 


RECESS  TO  10  A.M.  MONDAY 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  now  stand  in  recess  until  10 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.) ,  under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Monday,  Februai-y  1,  1965,  at  10  o'clock 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  29, 1965: 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

ALABAMA 

Walker  E.  Morris,  Cherokee,  Ala.,  In  place 
of  E.  B.  Reid,  retired. 

L.  D.  Stapp,  Epes,  Ala.,  in  place  of  H.  P. 
Welch,  retired. 

ALASKA 

Nina  A.  Lie,  Kotzebue,  Alaska,  in  place  of 
H.  B.  Lie,  resigned. 

ARIZONA 

James  Kennedy,  Jr.,  Williams,  Ariz.,  In 
place  of  H.  J.  Kielhorn,  retired. 

CALIFORNIA 

Frank  J.  Noli,  Madera,  Calif.,  in  place  of 
L.  W.  Hartwell.  retired. 

Mary  E.  Rogers,  Summit  City,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  T.   H.   Stackhouse,   resigned. 

Thomas  J.  McCaffrey,  Vallejo,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  R.  F.  Hawkins,  deceased. 

DELAWARE 

Albert  B.  Carter,  Camden-Wyoming,  Del., 
in  place  of  W.  H.  Draper,  retired. 

Alfred  R.  Smith,  Greenwood,  Del.,  In  place 
of  J.  L.  Smith,  deceased. 

FLORIDA 

Robert  H.  Wetzel,  Sr.,  Babson  Park,  Pla., 
in  place  of  M.  J.  Cook,  retired. 

Philip  A.  Crannell,  Tltusville,  Pla.,  in  place 
of  H.  E.  Wattwood,  retired. 

GEORGIA 

Lillie  T.  Boswell,  Greensboro,  Ga.,  in  place 
of  O.  A.  Moorhead,  retired. 

Edward  P.  Anderson,  Grovetown,  Ga.,  in 
place  of  E.  M.  Gibson,  resigned. 

Lowell  D.  Morgan,  Springfield,  Ga.,  in  place 
of  R.  R.  Beckwith,  retired. 

Ralph  C.  Martin,  Uvalda,  Ga.,  in  place  of 
W.  O.  Wolfe,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Shirley  E.  Long,  Argenta,  111.,  in  place  of 
R.  W.  Adams,  removed. 

Robert  W.  Mowbray,  Bradford,  111.,  In  place 
of  B.  G.  Finnegan,  retired. 

Walter  J.  Malackowski,  Calumet  City.  111-, 
in  place  of  Charles  Smith,  retired. 

James  C.  Stanley,  Fairfield,  111.,  in  place  of 
J.  C.  Stanley,  removed. 

George  B.  Murphy,  Odin,  111.,  In  place  ol 
G.  M.  Farthing,  retired. 

Edward  A.  Schroeder,  Pekln,  111.,  In  place 
of  R.  S.  Preston,  retired. 

Roman  J.  Mazurowski,  Tinley  Park,  111, 
in  place  of  H.  J.  Dean,  retired. 

INDIANA 

Stanley  P.  Switt,  Westville,  Ind.,  in  place 
of  R.  J.  Schirr,  deceased. 
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IOWA 


Evelyn  P.  Lupkes,  Kesley,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  F  D.Lursen,  resigned. 

Wallace  L.  Sheehy,  Lawler,  Iowa,  in  place 
nf  Florence  Goss.  retired.  ,     ^    , 

Lawrence  G.  Phillips,  Stratford,  Iowa,  in 
place  of  Hannah  Nelson,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Willena  J.  Martin,  Chase,  Kans.,  in  place 
of  D  L.Kir^ch,  removed. 

Joseph  F.  Pendergast,  Frankford,  Kans.,  In 
niace  of  R.  C.  Barrett,  retired. 

J  Ernestine  Cannon,  Latham,  Kans.,  in 
nlace  of  M.  D.  Haring,  retired. 

Loyd  L.  Baughman,  Longton,  Kans..  in 
nlace  of  F.  G.  Burford,  retired. 

Paul  W.  Wade.  Mayfield,  Kans..  In  place 
of  J  I  Goodrum,  retired. 

Earl  D.  Medlen,  Rantoul.  Kans..  In  place  of 
p  E.  Betz,  retired. 

Robert  A.  Franken,  Troy.  Kans.,  in  place  of 
A.  W.  VanBebber,  retired. 

KENTUCKY 

Bobbie  T.  Hunter,  Providence,  Ky.,  in  place 
of  T  C.  Thomson,  retired. 

James  P.  Edwards,  Russellville,  Ky.,  in 
place  of  G.  M.  Beasley,  deceased. 

Doris  K.  Burns,  Sanders,  Ky.,  In  place  of 
M.  V.  Garvey,  retired. 

LOUISIANA 

Roger  Frere,  Madisonville,  La.,  in  place  of 
L  S.  Behrens,  resigned. 

Henry  L.  Parham,  Mangham.  La..  In  place 
of  A.  C.  Brunson,  retired. 

MARYLAND 

Albert  A.  Phillips,  Hampstead,  Md.,  in 
place  of  E.  M.  Belt,  retired. 

Margaret  A.  Stotler,  Hancock,  Md.,  in  place 
of  M.  L.  Shives,  retired. 

Nicholas  S.  Price,  Sparks,  Md.,  in  place  of 
W.  E.  Ensor,  deceased. 

Thomas  H.  Wallace,  Street,  Md..  in  place  of 
C.  W.  Glasgow,  retired. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Prank  Zalot,  Jr.,  Hadley,  Mass.,  in  place  of 
R.  H.  Horton,  deceased. 

James  I.  Keyes.  Sharon,  Mass.,  in  place  of 
A.  F.  King,  retired. 

Lawrence  B.  Connelly,  Sherborn.  Mass.,  in 
place  of  J.  C.  Jackson,  retired. 

John  J.  Kelley,  Jr.,  Truro,  Mass..  in  place 
of  M.  E.  Joseph,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Kenneth  G.  Kienltz,  Ithaca,  Mich.,  In 
place  of  H.  H.  Alverson,  retired. 

Robert  C.  Clark.  Lupton,  Mich.,  In  place  of 
M.  G.  Cox,  removed. 

James  M.  Stubbert,  Mason,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  L.  B.  Palmer,  deceased. 

Theodore  Russ,  New  Buffalo,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  J.  M.  Littlejohn,  resigned. 

John  L.  May,  Paris,  Mich.,  In  place  of  F.  B. 
Munn,  retired. 

Donald  F.  Glllard.  Spruce.  Mich..  In  place 
of  Velma  Glllard.  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Michael  C.  Rooney,  Benson,  Minn.,  In  place 
of  W.  G.  Swanson,  retired. 

Marcellus  J.  Simonson,  Wood  Lake,  Minn., 
In  place  of  Joseph  Trojohn,  retired. 

MISSISSIPPI 

William  E.  Peets,  Brookhaven,  Miss.,  In 
place  of  A.  M.  Coker,  retired. 

M.  Deaton  McAuley,  Byhalla,  Miss.,  In  place 
of  E.  E.  Perry,  retired. 

Julian  W.  McLeod,  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  In 
place  of  A.  V.  Smith,  retired. 

Mattie  C.  Kyzar,  Ruth,  Miss.,  In  place  of 
C.  C.  Clark,  retired. 

MISSOURI 

Emmet  R.  Carey,  Brookfleld,  Mo.,  In  place 
of  G.  F.  Breen,  retired. 

Wilson  S.  Tally,  Clinton,  Mo.,  In  place  of 
W.  B.  Menefee,  retired. 

Robert  P.  Reddlck,  Crystal  City,  Mo..  In 
place  of  A.  A.  Pults,  deceased. 


Janet  K.  Lewis,  Des  Arc,  Mo.,  In  place  of 
N.  A.  King,  retired. 

Martha  F.  Mead,  Harrlsburg,  Mo.,  in  place 
of  T.  R.  Long,  retired. 

Thomas  G.  Williams,  Lathrop,  Mo.,  In  place 
of  M.  C.  David,  deceased. 

Don  O.  Baker,  Newburg,  Mo.,  In  place  of 
Roy  Southern,  retired. 

MONTANA 

Nels  O.  Peterson,  Nashua.  Mont..  In  place  of 
M.  M.  Baker,  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

Roy  E.  Boham,  Bassett,  Nebr.,  In  place  of 
F.  C.  Diehl,  deceased. 

Ella  E.  Jackson,  Crookston,  Nebr.,  in  place 
of  G.  J.  Brown,  retired. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Raymond  A.  Saulnier,  Whltefleld,  N.H.,  In 
place  of  M.  A.  Laughery,  retired. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Virginia  A.  Korbobo,  Bloomsbury,  N.J.,  In 
place  of  C.  K.  Sheets,  resigned. 

James  Luciano,  Florham  Park,  N.J.,  office 
established  January  5,  1963. 

Rudolph  J.  Kuchta,  Linden,  N.J.,  in  place 
of  C.  F.  Vanderwall,  retired. 

Clair  J.  Nenno,  Riverside,  N.J.,  in  place  of 
Herbert  Schneider,  retired. 


NORTH    CAROLINA 

Howard  Young.  Bakersvllle,  N.C.,  In  place 
of  J.  F.  Greene,  resigned. 

Paul  E.  Buck,  Burnsvllle,  N.C.,  in  place  of 
G.  L.  Hensley.  retired. 

Ann  F.  Watts.  Germanton.  N.C.,  In  place  of 
R.  T.  Beck,  retired. 

Annie  B.  Collins.  Laurel  Springs,  N.C..  In 
place  of  A.  O.  Clark,  retired. 

Elma  P.  Drew,  Magnolia,  N.C..  In  place  of 
J.  C.  Chesnutt,  transferred. 

Mildred  A.  Crowder.  Peachland,  N.C..  In 
place  of  J.  R.  Crowder,  deceased. 

James  W.  Jenkins,  Pendleton,  N.C.,  In  place 
of  R.  W.  Davis,  retired. 

Sybil  M.  Blconlsh,  White  Oak,  N.C.,  In  place 
of  R.  C.  Johnson,  retired. 

OHIO 

Miles  S.  Snyder.  Jr.,  Brookfleld.  Ohio.  In 
place  of  R.  W.  Steuart.  retired. 

Thomas  R.  Armstrong,  Mendon,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  E.  D.  Severn,  retired. 

Thelma  M.  Schneider,  Middle  Bass,  Ohio, 
In  place  of  H.  A.  Heise,  retired. 

C.  Thomas  Sharp,  Pleasant  Plain,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  A.  O.  Sharp,  retired. 

OREGON 

Mabel  E.  Pounds,  Adrian,  Oreg..  in  place  of 
Glenwood  Pounds,  retired. 

Max  E.  Gardner,  Springfield,  Oreg.,  in  place 
of  S.  V.  Ward,  retired. 

Lavonne  H.  Moe,  Sweet  Home,  Oreg..  In 
place  of  N.  G.  Haven,  retired. 

Elizabeth  A.  Barber.  Uklah.  Oreg.,  in  place 
of  M.  V.  Arbuckle.  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Walter  G.  Carney.  Armagh.  Pa.,  In  place  of 
R.  O.  Trexler.  retir«»d. 

David  E.  Best.  Callensburg.  Pa.,  In  place 
of  E.  P.  Heeter.  deceased. 

John  S.  L.  Halenar.  Coatesvllle,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  C.  H.  Conner,  retired. 

Paul  B.  Robinson.  Concordville,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  B.  S.  Robinson,  retired. 

Edwin  V.  Strohl,  Hellertown.  Pa.,  In  place 
of  T.  K.  Hagey.  retired. 

Herbert  A.  Hall.  Lakewood.  Pa.,  In  place  of 

C.  G.  Reynolds,  retired. 

Ernestine  C.  Buttorff,  Mlllmont,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  H.  R.  Sampsell,  transferred. 

Ralph  S.  Meyer,  Pocopson,  Pa.,  In  place  of 

D.  L.  Meyer,  deceased. 

George  Novak.  Sayre.  Pa..  In  place  of  A.  F. 
Vosburgh,  retired. 

Lloyd  S.  French,  Starrucca,  Pa.,  In  place  of 
H.  S.  Glover,  deceased.  ' 


SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Douglas  E.  McTeer,  Early  Branch,  S.C,  In 
place  of  A.  F.  Foy,  retired. 

Farrell  E.  Rodgers,  New  Ellenton,  S.C,  office 
established  November  1,  1963. 

MlUedge  D.  Perm,  Ward.  S.C.  in  place  of 
M.  S.  Hallman,  retired. 

TENNESSEE 

Joe  P.  Corlew.  Bruceton.  Tenn..  in  place  of 
W.  I.  Easley.  retired. 

Mary  B.  Marlln.  Christiana,  Tenn..  In  place 
of  M.  I.  O'Brien,  retired. 

TEXAS 

Sam  A.  Kelley.  Alvarado.  Tex.,  in  place  of 
E.  P.  Robinson,  retired. 

Edwin  Zajlcek,  Buckholts,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
E.  B.  Hyer.  retired. 

Walter  Kutzer.  Comfort,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
Arthiu:  Bergmann,  deceased. 

Otis  S.  Bowers,  Corpus  Christl.  Tex.,  in 
place  of  A.  C.  McGloin.  retired. 

Evallne  W.  Bartlett,  Glen  Flora.  Tex..  In 
place  of  L.  A.  Williams,  resigned. 

Leonard  W.  Pierce.  Gordon.  Tex..  In  place 
of  Sue  DeFord.  retired. 

Katherlne  B.  Carter,  Hawley,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  Tommle  Wood,  retired. 

Loralee  J.  Simmons,  Magnolia,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  Wilora  Damuth.  retired. 

Charles  E.  Llndsey,  Memphis,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  J.  H.  Vallance,  retired. 

Sammle  O.  Smith,  Telephone,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  W.  H.  Castleberry,  deceased. 

VERMONT 

Francis  H.  Eddy,  East  Walllngford,  Vt.,  In 
place  of  N.  E.  Graves,  retired. 

VIRGINIA 

E.  Trigg  Harrison.  Chesapeake,  Va.,  office 
established  January  1,  1963. 

Agnes  M.  Allen,  Goshen,  Va.,  In  place  of 
G.  D.  Condon,  retired. 

Norman  J.  Hogge,  Hayes,  Va.,  In  place  of 
L.  B.  Williams,  retired. 

Charles  R.  Jordan,  Haymarket,  Va.,  in  place 
of  R.  C.  Smith,  retired. 

Louise  H.  Miller,  Topping,  Va.,  In  place  of 
C  M.  Revere,  deceased. 

Stuart  M.  Petke,  West  Point,  Va.,  in  place 
of  J.  F.  Walsh,  retired. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Lottie  G.  Moore,  Durbln,  W.  Va..  In  place 
of  J.  C.  Gum,  retired. 

Charles  G.  Roblson,  Falrvlew,  W.  Va..  In 
place  of  M.  L.  Michael,  retired. 

Glenn  W.  Hammer.  Weston,  W.  Va..  In  place 
of  Ross  White,  resigned. 

WISCONSIN 

Lawrence  J.  Vandehey,  Auburndale,  Wis.,  In 
place  of  T.  J.  Weller,  retired. 

Vernon  A.  Plamann,  Greenville,  Wis.,  in 
place  of  R.  C.  Trauba,  retired. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1, 1965 

Tlie  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Ttie  Cliaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  quoted  tliese  words  of  the  Psalm- 
ist: Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord: 
tnist  also  in  Him;  and  He  shall  bring 
it  to  pass. 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God,  may  the  legislation 
which  is  proposed  and  enacted  by  the 
Congress  dui'ing  this  session  redound  to 
Thy  glory  and  bring  blessedness  to  our 
Republic  and  humanity  everywhere. 

Grant  that  the  Members  of  this  legis-. 
lative  body  may  be  endowed  with  clear 
judgment  and  wise  decision  and  always 
find  their  minds  and  hearts  sustained 
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by  the  assurance  that  righteousness 
shall  prevail. 

Inspire  them  with  that  moral  and 
spiritual  stamina  and  courage  which  will 
never  E>ermit  them  to  take  a  neutral  or 
negative  attitude  toward  life's  loftiest 
principles. 

We  humbly  and  penitently  acknowl- 
edge that  we  cannot  achieve  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  high  aspirations  which  we 
cherish,  unless  we  commit  ourselves  to 
Thy  grace  and  guidance. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  January  28, 1965,  was  read  and 
approved. 

SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Simdry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
corrJhiunicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Ratchford,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  4.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to  estab- 
lish the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration, to  provide  grants  for  research 
and  development,  to  increase  grants  for  con- 
struction of  municipal  sewage  treatment 
works,  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
standards  of  water  quality  to  aid  in  prevent- 
ing, controlling,  and  abating  pollution  of 
interstate   waters,   and   for   other  purposes: 

S.  408.  An  act  to  authorize  a  study  of 
methods  of  helping  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  victims  of  future  natural  dis- 
asters; and 

S.  576.  An  act  to  encourage  physicians  and 
dentists  who  have  received  student  loans 
under  programs  established  pursuant  to  title 
VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  prac- 
tice their  professions  in  areas  having  a 
shortage  of  physicians  and  dentists. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  115,  78th  Con- 
gress, entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
disposal  of  certain  records  of  the  U.S. 
Government,"  appointed  Mr.  Johnston 
and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of  the  joint 
select  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  disposition  of  executive 
papers  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  numbered 
65-7. 


JUSTICE  FOR  ALL  CITIZENS  IN 
WAR  CLAIMS 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  eliminate  a 
grave  injustice.    In  1962  Congress  passed 


Public  Law  87-846  amending  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948  to  authorize  settle- 
ment of  sevei-al  classes  of  World  War  II 
claims  which  were  not  covered  by  the 
original  law  or  its  subsequent  amend- 
ments. But  that  law  provided  for  com- 
pensation of  war  claims  only  if  the  claim- 
ant and  all  predecessors  in  interest  were 
nationals  of  the  United  States  on  the 
date  of  the  loss.  Those  who  fled  the 
horrors  of  Nazi  Germany  to  seek  a  ref- 
uge of  freedom  in  this  country  were  not 
entitled  to  recover  for  property  lost  in 
their  native  land  if,  as  happened  so  often, 
the  Nazis  confiscated  and  destroyed  the 
property  before  they  could  become  U.S. 
citizens. 

Pointing  out  the  inherent  discrimina- 
tion in  not  compensating  all  citizens  for 
their  war  claims,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment when  the  bill  was  on  the  floor  in 
1962  to  include  those  citizens  who  suf- 
fered losses  and  later  became  American 
citizens.  Later  I  introduced  a  bill  to  ac- 
complish this  result. 

Again  today  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
to  amend  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  to 
allow  the  filing  of  claims  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  would  be  eligible 
to  file  for  compensation  under  the  pres- 
ent law  except  for  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  citizens  at  the  time  of  their  loss. 

The  present  law  creates  in  effect  two 
classes  of  citizenship  and  constitutes  an 
affront  to  our  democratic  principles.  It 
says  in  effect  that  the  United  States  owes 
a  greater  obligation  to  those  who  became 
citizens  earlier  than  their  fellow  citizens. 

This  is  a  question  of  the  obligation  of 
the  U.S.  Government  to  its  people  and 
not  a  matter  of  international  law.  The 
assets  from  which  war  claims  are  paid 
are  U.S.  assets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  tolerate  two 
classes  of  citizens.  Citizens  by  choice  are 
entitled  to  equal  treatment  with  citizens 
by  birth. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  make  an 
announcement. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Te.^gue],  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  has  advised  that  he  will 
bring  up,  under  unanimous  consent, 
three  bills  reported  imanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  to- 
morrow, as  follows : 

H.R.  203,  funds  for  research  on  dis- 
eases; 

H.R.  214,  repeal  of  mustering-out 
payments;  and 

H.R.  228,  increased  compensation  for 
service-connected  disabilities. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  advised  that 
identical  oiv  very  similar  bills  were  re- 
ported in  the  88th  Congress  and  passed 
the  House. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  majority  leader  yield? 


Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  it  my  un- 
derstanding that  these  bills  have  been 
reported  out  unanimously  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  the  report  that 
I  have.  They  were  reported  out  unani- 
mously last  year  and  passed  the  House 
unanimously  last  year. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  I  may  answer  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  These  bills  were  passed 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs unanimously. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 


BEN  COLE 


Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words  in  commendation  of 
a  fellow  Hoosier  who  has  just  been 
elected  to  the  congressional  standing 
committee  of  correspondents. 

Mr.  Ben  Cole  is  chief  of  the  Washing- 
ton bureau  of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  the 
Muncie  Star,  and  the  Arizona  RepubUc. 
He  has  been  associated  with  the  Indi- 
anapolis Star  since  1944,  serving  as  State 
house  reporter  and  city  editor.  He  has 
been  chief  of  the  Washington  bureau 
since  1949. 

Ben  Cole  is  typical  of  those  in  the  Cap- 
itol who  help  so  much  in  keeping  the 
public  informed  about  Washington  hap- 
penings. The  standing  committee  of 
correspondents  does  an  excellent  job  in 
facilitating  the  operation  of  reporters  in 
the  Capitol  and  it  also  polices  their  ac- 
tivities to  see  that  everything  is  carried 
on  with  fairness  and  appropriate  de- 
corum. I  know  that  Ben  Cole  will  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  this  group.  I  com- 
mend the  correspondents  on  their  wise 
selection. 

I  have  known  Ben  Cole  for  many  years. 
He  represents  the  very  finest  in  our  great 
fourth  estate.  This  honor  could  not 
have  happened  to  a  "finer  feller." 

It  is  also  of  note  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  Mr.  Robert  N.  Branson, 
a  great  reporter,  who  represents,  among 
others,  the  Lafayette  Journal  and  Cou- 
rier and  the  Marion  Chronicle,  and 
Leader  Tribune,  other  fine  Hoosier  news- 
papers. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  this  body  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  30  years  Friday  that  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana.  Charles  Hal- 
LECK,  was  sworn  in  as  a  Member  of  this 
body.  Few  men  have  contributed  more 
to  our  country  than  has  Charlie  Hal- 
LECK.    I  hope  he  will  be  around  for  30 
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years  more  to  give  new  Members  the 
benefit  of  his  very  fine  advice. 

Mr  HALLECK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man Mr.  Speaker,  for  yielding  to  me. 

As  I  look  back  over  these  last  30  years, 
they  have  been  quite  something.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  after  the  1936  elections 
I  think  we  only  had  88  Republicans  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  We  are 
not  quite  that  bad  off  now,  but  I  well 
remember  that  for  4  years  I  was  the  lone 
Republican  from  Indiana.  You  people 
over  there  ought  to  cheer  that.  But  it 
was  kind  of  a  desperate  situation  with 
us  back  there. 

In  any  event,  I  want  to  add  my  word 
of  commendation  to  these  people  from 
our  area,  particularly  Bob  Branson,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  joint  committee.  He 
is  a  Michigander  by  birth,  and  represents 
newspapers  up  there.  He  also  represents 
the  Lafayette  Journal  and  Courier  in  my 
district  in  Indiana,  as  well  as  the  Idaho 
Statesman  out  in  Boise. 

He  is  one  of  the  young,  up-and-coming 
hardworking  journalists.  He  works  at 
his  profession,  he  is  proud  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  he  does  a  great  job. 

With  reference  to  Ben  Cole,  who  came 
from  the  Indianapolis  Star,  and  who 
heads  their  bureau  here,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  has  said  for  these 
many  years,  I  welcomed  him  to  Washing- 
ton when  he  came  here.  He  has  been 
everything  I  had  hoped  he  would  be  here. 
He  is  a  topnotch  reporter,  and  being  a 
topnotch  reporter,  he  is  imaginative  and 
witty  and  a  great  writer  of  features. 

Bob  and  Ben  have  been  fine  in  every 
respect.  They  have  been  fair  in  their 
objectiveness.  These  gentlemen,  in  my 
opinion,  are  a  great  credit  to  their  pro- 
fession. 


SIR  WINSTON  CHURCHILL 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, January  30,  many  of  us  sat  before 
our  television  sets  paying  final  tribute  to 
Sir  Winston  Churchill,  one  of  the 
greatest  men  in  the  world's  history. 

As  we  watched  a  barge  carrying  Sir 
Winston's  casket  depart  from  London 
Tower  and  make  its  way  along  the 
Thames  to  Waterloo  Station,  a  familiar 
voice  came  through  for  the  world  to  hear. 
It  was  the  voice  of  our  own  beloved 
former  President,  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower. 
Although,  as  he  said,  he  had  no  charter 
to  speak  for  the  American  people,  no 
person  more  deserved  the  honor;  no  per- 
son could  have  more  truly  represented 
the  deep  and  personal  feeling  we,  as 
Americans,  have  for  Sir  Winston 
Churchill. 

Along  with  millions  of  other  Americans 
I  am  proud  that  a  man  of  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower's  stature  spoke  for  me,  which 
indeed  he  did. 

Former  President  Eisenhower's  words 
of  final  tribute  to  Sir  Winston  Churchill 


well  express  the  feelings  of  all  Ameri- 
cans: 

Remarks  bt  General  Eisenhower 
Upon  the  mighty  Thames,  a  great  avenue 
of  history,  move  at  this  moment  to  their 
final  resting  place  the  mortal  remains  of 
Sir  Winston  Chvirchill.  He  was  a  great 
maker  of  history,  but  his  work  done,  the 
record  closed,  we  can  almost  hear  him,  with 
the  poet,  say: 

"Sunset  and  evening  star, 
And  one  clear  call  for  me. 
Twilight  and  evening  cell 
And  after  that  the  dark. 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 
When  I  embark." 

As  I,  like  all  other  freemen,  pause  to  pay 
a  personal  tribute  to  the  giant  who  now 
passes  from  among  us,  I  have  no  charter  to 
speak  for  my  countrjrmen — only  for  myself. 
But,  if  in  memory,  we  journey  back  two 
decades  to  the  time  when  American  and 
Briton  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  global 
conflict  against  tyranny,  then  I  can  pre- 
sume— with  propriety  I  think — to  act  as 
spokesman  for  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  served  with  me  and  with  their  British 
comrades  during  those  3  years  of  war  on  this 
sector  of  the  earth. 

CHURCHILL    WAS    BRITAIN 

To  those  men,  Winston  ChurchUl  was 
Britain — he  was  the  embodiment  of  British 
defiance  to  threat,  her  courage  in  adversity, 
her  calmness  in  danger,  her  moderation  in 
success.  Among  the  Allies  his  name  was 
spoken  vrtth  respect,  admiration,  and  affec- 
tion. Although  they  loved  to  chuckle  at  his 
foibles,  they  knew  he  was  a  stanch  friend. 
They  felt  his  inspirational  leadership.  They 
counted  him  a  fighter  in  their  ranks. 

The  loyalty  that  the  fighting  forces  of 
many  nations  here  serving  gave  to  him  dur- 
ing the  war  was  no  less  strong,  nor  less 
freely  given,  than  he  had.  In  such  full 
measure,  from  his  own  countrymen. 

An  American,  I  was  one  of  those  allies. 
During  those  dramatic  months,  I  was  privi- 
leged to  meet,  to  talk,  to  plan  and  to  work 
with  him  for  common  goals. 

Out  of  that  association  an  abiding — and 
to  me  precious — friendship  was  forged;  it 
withstood  the  trials  and  frictions  inescap- 
able among  men  of  strong  convictions,  living 
in  the  atmosphere  of  war. 

VICTORIES    AND    DEFEATS 

The  war  ended,  our  friendship  flowered  in 
the  later  and  more  subtle  tests  imposed  by 
international  politics.  Then,  each  of  us. 
holding  high  official  post  in  his  own  nation, 
strove  together  so  to  concert  the  strength  of 
our  two  peoples  that  liberty  might  be  pre- 
served among  men  and  the  security  of  the 
free  world  wholly  sustained. 

Through  a  career  during  which  personal 
victories  alternated  with  defeats,  glittering 
praise  with  bitter  criticism,  intense  public 
activity  with  periods  of  semlretirement,  Win- 
ston Churchill  lived  out  his  4  score  and  10 
years. 

With  no  thought  of  the  length  of  the 
time  he  might  be  permitted  on  earth,  he 
was  concerned  only  with  the  quality  of  the 
service  he  could  render  to  his  nation  and  to 
humanity.  Though  he  had  no  fear  of  death, 
he  coveted  always  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue that  service. 

At  this  moment,  as  our  hearts  stand  at 
attention,  we  say  our  affectionate,  though 
sad,  goodby  to  the  leader  to  whom  the  entire 
body  of  freemen  owe  so  much. 

CHAMPION    OF    FREEDOM 

In  the  coming  years,  many  in  countless 
words  will  strive  to  interpret  the  motives, 
describe  the  accomplishments,  and  extol  the 
virtues  of  Winston  Churchill — soldier,  states- 
man, and  citizen  that  two  great  countries 
were  proud  to  claim  as  their  own.  Among 
all   the  things  so  written  cr  spoken,  there 


will  ring  out  through  all  the  centuries  one 
incontestable  refrain: 

He  was  a  champion  of  freedom. 

May  God  grant  that  we — and  the  genera- 
tions who  will  remember  him — heed  the 
lessons  he  taught  us;  In  his  deed;  in  his 
words;  In  his  life. 

May  we  carry  on  his  work  until  no  nation 
lies  In  captivity;  no  man  is  denied  oppor- 
tunity for  fulfillment. 

And  now  to  you,  Sir  Winston — my  old 
friend — farewell . 


HAS  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  OATH 
BEEN  CHANGED? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  oath  of  oflBce  was  administered 
to  the  President  on  January  20,  there 
was  a  departure  from  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution.  Both  the 
Chief  Justice  and  the  President  referred 
to  "the  oflBce  of  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States"  whereas  the  Constitution 
directs  that  the  President-elect  swear  to 
faithfully  execute  "the  oflBce  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States." 

This  alteration  I  supposed  to  be  an  in- 
advertence. A  respected  coliunnist, 
David  Lawrence,  now  suggests  the 
change  was  deliberate.    He  writes: 

After  all,  it  seems  unlikely  that  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  would  ever  coun- 
tenance for  one  moment  the  Idea  that  any- 
thing a  Chief  Justice  said  in  reading  the 
Constitution  could  possibly  be  due  to  a  mis- 
print or  be  a  misreading  of  the  text. 

The  phrase  "the  oflBce  of  the  Presi- 
dency" connotes  an  establishment, 
broader,  more  encompassing  than  the 
original  constitutional  form.  Mr.  Law- 
rence hints  the  change  in  language  was 
part  of  the  "modernizing"  which  the 
present  Court  engages  insofar  as  the 
Constitution  is  concerned — amendment 
by  interpretation  rather  than  by  the 
people  in  the  prescribed  way. 

If  this  was  a  deliberate  and  not  an  in- 
advertent change,  and  if  it  is  acquiesced 
in  as  inconsequential,  here  is  a  precedent 
for  further  judicial  change  in  the  form 
of  the  oath.  If  the  Court  may  control 
the  form  of  the  oath,  may  it  not  also  dic- 
tate its  substance?  If  so,  might  not  ihe 
Court  in  the  end  prescribe  the  conditions 
under  which  the  President  assumes  his 
OflBce?  It  truly  appears  the  Court  is  set- 
ting itself  above  the  Constitution. 


CLOSURE  OF  VETERANS 
HOSPITALS 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  letter  from 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  Department  of  New  Mex- 
ico, at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  MORRIS.  Mi'.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  call  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  once  again  the  cruel  and  heartless 
act  of  closing  veterans  hospitals  through- 
out this  Nation. 

Economy  certainly  cannot  be  used  to 
justify  these  closings  when  you  examine 
the  new  budget  and  fmd  $260  million 
included  for  the  implementation  of  the 
Hill-Burton  Act  to  build  new  hospitals. 
Over  $20  million  has  been  asked  to  build 
new  hospitals  for  the  military — and  the 
whereabouts  of  these  new  hospitals  is 
still  a  secret.  Funds  have  even  been 
requested  to  build  new  veterans  hospi- 
tals and  an  item  of  $61  million  has  been 
included  for  the  operation  of  public 
health  hospitals.  Also,  over  S66  milUon 
is  in  the  budget  for  hospital  health  serv- 
ice under  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
When  we  have  such  a  shortage  of  hos- 
pitals and  hospital  beds,  it  seems  ridicu- 
lous to  me  to  even  think  of  closing  these 
vitally  needed  hospitals. 

I  might  add  that  the  Fort  Bayard  Vet- 
erans Hospital  in  New  Mexico  has  been 
in  use  serving  the  people  of  that  area 
for  over  100  years  and  is  still  desperately 
needed. 

I  once  again  hope  that  the  great  and 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Te.ague]  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Hospital  Subcommittee  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Conunittee  of  this  House,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Haley],  will  give  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  the  people  a  chance  to  be 
heard  with  regard  to  this  cruel  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earlier  is  as  follows : 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  Department  of 
New  Mexico. 
Alburquerque,  N.  Mex..  Jamiary  22,  1965. 
Hon.  Thomas  G.  Morris, 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Morris:  I  have  de- 
layed correspondence  with  you  on  two  sub- 
jects. 

1.  A  vital  concern  in  this  State  is  the  Ad- 
ministrator's announcement  of  the  closure  of 
Fort  Bayard  Veterans'  Administration  Hos- 
pital. 

Tom,  according  to  statistics  released  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  Fort  Bayard 
hospital  had  215  operating  beds:  and  on 
November  30,  1964,  had  an  ADPL  of  156.  It 
has-been  announced  that  the  hospitals  in- 
volved were  considered  marginal  hospitals, 
and  that  transportation  and  staffing  prob- 
lems existed  in  this  hospital.  I  know  of  no 
staffing  problems  in  the  Fort  Bayard  hos- 
pital: as  I  saw  a  recent  publication  from  the 
hospital  that  they  had  hired  Just  recently 
a  Dr.  Wilson,  former  professor  of  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin. To  hire  a  man  of  this  caliber  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  a  basis  for  stating  diffi- 
culty in  finding  doctors  to  go  to  Fort  Bayard. 
As  you  already  know.  Fort  Bayard  covers 
two-thirds  of  the  southern  part  of  New  Mex- 
ico, the  western  part  of  Texas,  and  the  east- 
ern part  of  Arizona.  The  over  36.000  vet- 
erans in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  its  surrounding 
area  rely  on  the  facilities  at  Fort  Bayard  for 
treatment.  It  has  already  been  experienced 
that  those  servicemen  retiring  in  El  Paso 
area  and  Albuquerque-Roswell  areas  are  hav- 
ing to  seek  hospitalization  in  VA  facilities 
because  of  what  we  understand  is  insufficient 
facilities  in  service  hospitals. 

The  closure  of  Fort  Bayard  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Hospital  is  going  to  deny  many 
many  World  War  I  veterans  who  have  serv- 
ice connection  for  pulmonary  diseases;  and 


who  moved  to  the  area  shortly  after  World 
War  I;  and  who  are  requiring  to  have  more 
and  more  treatment  for  residual  pulmonary 
diseases.  It  would  appear  impossible  to  get 
a  seriously  disabled  veteran  into  a  VA  fa- 
cility, such  as  here  in  Albuquerque,  from  the 
Fort  Bayard  area  if  an  emergency  arises 
because  of  being  over  250  miles  away  from 
the  nearest  Veterans'  Administration  facility. 
The  transportation  costs  and  the  cost  of 
emergency  hospitalization  in  a  hospital  in 
tlie  Silver  City  area  will  have  a  great  effect 
on  the  budget  allocated  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  this  State.  I  cannot  ini- 
derstand  how  this  can  be  termed  any  im- 
provement toward  service  to  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans;  and  those  veterans 
eligible  for  treatment  in  a  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facility. 

Tlie  department  commanders  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  and  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans have  met  in  Albuquerque  and  they  on 
behalf  of  the  combined  membership  of  these 
organizations  also  vigorously  protest  the 
closing  of  the  Fort  Bayard  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Hospital. 

I  have  heard  that  since  the  announcement 
January  12,  1965,  of  the  closing  of  Fort 
Bayard,  that  a  veteran  traveling  through  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  required  emer- 
gency hospitalization.  Because  the  hospital 
had  been  told  to  close  operations,  they  were 
unable  to  admit  this  veteran  even  on  an 
emergency  basis. 

It  has  already  been  established  that  nu- 
merous veterans  and  families  travel  across  the 
Southwest;  and  emergencies  have  arisen 
which  require  emergency  hospitalization;  as 
the  veteran  under  the  law  is  entitled  to  make 
application  for  hospitalization  and  our  exist- 
ing facilities  are  overtaxed.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  such  an  action  was  taken. 
I  might  further  state  that  every  existing 
non-VA  hospital  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
are  already  overloaded  with  patients,  and 
inadequate  facilities  to  take  care  of  thpse 
patients.  Even  beds  in  hallways  has  not 
kept  up  with  the  growing  population  of  this 
State. 

Many,  many  people  cannot  afford  the  high 
cost  of  hospitalization;  and  many  do  not 
have  the  income  to  purchase  any  tyi>e  of  hos- 
pital protection;  therefore,  the  veteran  pop- 
ulation, we  believe,  should  be  given  due 
consideration  as  a  veteran  toward  adequate 
treatment  in  VA  facilities  in  this  State. 

Tom,  you  already  know  that  our  hospital 
in  Albuquerque  is  experiencing  extreme  dif- 
ficulty in  attempting  to  stay  within  an  al- 
located budget.  You  already  know  the  city 
of  Albuquerque  alone  has  been  forecast 
to  increase  its  population  from  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  million  to  700,000  by  1970 
or  thereabouts.  The  facility  that  we  have  at 
this  time  will  not  in  any  way  take  care  of 
the  veteran  population  coming  in  by  that 
time. 

By  the  same  token,  the  facility  in  the  next 
2  years,  at  the  rate  of  the  increase  of  seriously 
disabled  veterans  in  this  area  must — and  I 
emphasize  this — result  in  more  funds  to  ade- 
quately operate  our  hospital.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Congress  has  attempted  to  appropriate 
adequate  funds  to  the  Etepartments  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  adequately  support  the  hospital 
program. 

Nevertheless,  I  don't  believe  that  those  re- 
sponsible for  allocating  funds  understand 
the  situation  that  this  hospital  in  Albu- 
querque was  facing  prior  to  the  notice  of  the 
reduction  In  force  that  was  instigated  at  our 
hospital  because  of  budget  allocations.  We 
have  had  as  many  as  404  to  405  patients 
needing  treatment  in  the  hospital.  Prior  to 
January  12.  1965,  because  of  the  budget 
problems,  a  ceiling  of  470  average  daily  pa- 
tients was  set  up  for  this  hospital.  Since 
this  time,  because  of  seriously  disabled  vet- 
erans applying  for  admittance,  the  admis- 


sion has  gone  up  as  high  as  495  patients 
Surely  these  veterans  who  are  in  need  of 
emergent  treatment  or  are  service  connected 
must  be  taken  care  of.  Therefore,  it  appears 
to  me  Inconceivable  that  this  hospital  win 
be  able  to  operate  within  its  budget  unless 
everything  is  cut  to  the  bone. 

I  have  been  advised  as  of  this  date  that 
this  hospital  is  down  to  458  patients  witii 
the  anticipation  of  approximately  50  patients 
being  transferred  in  from  Fort  Bayard  Hos- 
pital. Adding  this  together  leaves  me  witli  a 
figure  of  510  patients.  At  the  same  time 
the  waiting  list  is  approximately  200  already' 

Since  the  cutback  some  time  ago  and  with 
the  reduction  in  personnel  and  staff  at  the 
hospital,  I  do  not  understand  how  adequate 
summaries  and  reports  can  be  handled  with 
the  already  short  staffed  personnel  to  prop- 
erly adjudicate  cases  for  benefits  to  which 
veterans  in  the  State  are  entitled.  I  can 
only  say  we  have  a  delay  in  summaries.  This 
delay  will  be  greater  than  ever  before. 

In  conclusion,  Tom,  all  I  can  say  is  that 
I  strongly  support  the  department  com- 
manders and  the  organizations  in  the  protest 
in  keeping  Fort  Bayard  open  to  care  for  the 
sick  and  disabled  veterans  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 
Yours  very  truly, 

John  R.  Klotzbach, 
Department  Service  Officer. 


DO  WE  REALLY  V^^ANT  EFFICIENCY 
AND  ECONOMY  IN  THE  VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION  ? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  few  days  I  have  heard  many  voices 
raised  both  here  and  in  the  other  body 
in  criticism  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  Mr.  William  J.  Driver,  its  most 
able  Administrator,  as  a  result  of  the 
VA's  plan  to  streamline  its  operations 
and  to  effect  economies  in  its  field  struc- 
ture. 

Much  of  this  criticism  is  unjust  and 
is  based  on  unsound  or  inaccurate  in- 
formation, and  some  of  it  must  be  placed 
in  the  category  of  "economy  is  fine  but 
don't  practice  it  in  my  State  or  district." 

I  wish  to  address  myself  to  two  basic 
points:  First,  my  own  experience  with 
recent  VA  consolidations  which  I  have 
closely  observed  and,  secondly,  to  the 
matter  of  the  qualifications  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Driver,  whose  confirmation  as  VA 
Administrator  is  now  pending  before  the 
Senate. 

The  past  decade  has  seen  many 
changes  in  all  programs  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  Many  of  the  benefit 
programs  established  to  assist  veterans 
in  readjusting  to  civilian  life  are  phasing 
out  and  will  terminate  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future.  Indeed,  some  have  already 
done  so;  and,  as  is  to  be  expected,  par- 
ticipation in  many  of  these  programs  has 
dropped  sharply.  In  the  medical  pro- 
grams, there  have  been  significant  break- 
throughs in  medical  science  which  have 
greatly  altered  the  type  and  nature  of 
medical  care  and  the  facilities  necessarj' 
for  providing  such  care. 

In  order  to  adjust  to  these  changing 
conditions  and   in  furtherance  of  the 
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administration's  policy  of  reducing  un- 
necessary Government  spending,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  plans  to 
streamline  its  operations  and  make  ad- 
justments and  consolidations  in  its  field 
structure.  These  changes  will  provide 
for  continued  high  quality  service  to  vet- 
erans and  savings  to  taxpayers  in  ad- 
ministrative and/or  overhead  cost 
amounting  to  some  $23,500,000  in  fiscal 
year  1966. 

I  have  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
benefits  reaUzed  by  the  consolidation  of 
two  VA  regional  offices,  which  are  typical 
of  the  purposes  of  the  present  plans  of 
the  VA;  namely,  to  streamline  operations 
and  reduce  costs.  In  December  1963  the 
VA  regional  office  in  Waco.  Tex.,  was  the 
receiving  station  in  a  merger  with  the 
VA  regional  office  of  Dallas.  I  am  reli- 
ably informed  that  this  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  consolidations  of  its  kind 
ever  undertaken  by  the  VA  and  the  ex- 
perience gained  in  this  consolidation  has 
been  invaluable  in  formulating  VA's  cur- 
rent plans.  I  have  solicited  all  the  in- 
formation available  on  the  achievements 
and  savings  realized  in  this  highly  suc- 
cessful consolidation  of  offices.  They  are 
of  such  magnitude  that  I  feel  they  should 
be  placed  in  the  Record  : 

First,  salary  savings:  This  consolida- 
tion resulted  in  annual  payroll  savings 
exceeding  $360,000,  excluding  savings  in 
fringe  benefits  costs.  This  consolidation 
resulted  in  a  savings  of  45  positions.  The 
combined  average  employment  in  the 
Dallas  and  Waco  offices  in  July  1963,  6 
months  prior  to  consolidation,  totaled 
385.  By  June  1964,  6  months  after  con- 
solidation, the  average  employment  had 
been  reduced  to  340  employees. 

Second,  space  savings:  Prior  to  con- 
solidation, the  two  offices  occupied  a 
total  of  81,920  square  feet  costing 
$355,700.  The  present  space  occupied  by 
the  combined  office  is  71,657  square  feet 
with  an  annual  rental  of  $171,685.  Net 
savings  to  the  Government  in  rental  cost 
is  $184,000  annually  and  a  reduction  in 
space  of  10,263  square  feet.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  report  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  on  this  consolida- 
tion estimated  annual  savings  in  lease 
cost  as  about  $69,000.  The  actual  re- 
sults are  21/2  times  as  good  as  the  esti- 
mate. 

Third,  performance:  It  was,  of  course, 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  respon- 
sible officials  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration that  service  to  veteraris  and  their 
beneficiaries  not  be  diminished.  My  in- 
formation leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  reality  service  rendered  by  the  com- 
bined regional  office  at  Waco  has.  in 
fact,  improved  over  that  previously  ren- 
dered by  the  separate  offices  in  that — 

•  a)  Based  on  100  percent  as  the  high- 
est attainable  score,  the  Waco  office  is 
presently  assigned  a  95 -percent  ranking 
in  the  performance  index  system  used 
in  measuring  the  efficiency  of  all  regional 
offices.  This  compares  with  a  precon- 
solidation  ranking  of  90.11  in  Waco  and 
90.34  in  Dallas.  The  Waco  office  now 
ranks  among  the  top  5  of  66  regional 
offices  of  this  Nation; 

(b)  The  Veterans'  Administration  uses 
productivity  as  an  important  measure  in 


the  proper  utilization  of  its  employees. 
The  productivity  of  the  two  offices  during 
the  12  months  immediately  preceding  the 
consolidation  was  77  percentile.  In  the 
12  months  immediately  following  con- 
solidation the  Waco  office  productivity 
had  increased  to  83  percentile,  an  in- 
crease of  6  points  or  a  percentage  in- 
crease of  9.3  percent; 

(c)  In  December  1964,  the  manager  of 
the  Waco  regional  office  was  presented  a 
Presidential  citation  "in  special  recogni- 
tion of  an  outstanding  contribution  of 
greater  economy  in  Government  in  the 
field  of  personnel  management."  Only 
two  such  awards  were  made  to  VA  re- 
gional offices ;  and 

(d)  The  timeliness  of  processing  in 
the  consolidated  office  at  Waco  has 
shown  considerable  improvement  result- 
ing in  more  expeditious  service  to  vet- 
erans, an  increase  in  productivity  and  an 
increase  in  the  quahty  index  measure- 
ment system  used  by  the  VA  central  of- 
fice. Remember  too  that  this  was  all 
done  with  45  fewer  people. 

Fourth,  employee  morale:  Several  mo- 
rale indicators  are  of  particular  signifi- 
cance in  the  Waco  office  and  include  the 
following : 

(a)  Every  permanent  employee  of  the 
Waco  office  participates  in  the  U.S.  Sav- 
ings Bond  payroll  deduction  program; 

(b)  Every  employee  participated  in 
the  Kennedy  library  fund; 

(c)  There  was  100  percent  participa- 
tion in  the  Greater  Waco  United  Fund 
Campaign,  leading  all  Federal  agencies 
in  the  area ; 

(d)  Employee  attitude  surveys  under 
conditions  where  employees'  answers 
were  anonymous  and  secret  unto  them- 
selves reveal  that  95  percent  of  all  ques- 
tions were  favorably  answered  evoking 
the  following  evaluation:  "Overall  man- 
agement-employee relations  indicating 
high  morale";  and 

(e)  There  were  no  appeals  from  em- 
ployees from  personnel  actions  taken  as 
a  result  of  consolidation. 

Fifth,  management:  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  report  No.  B-152355, 
dated  November  29,  1963,  which  is  a  re- 
port on  the  proposed  move  of  the  VA 
regional  office  from  Dallas,  Tex.,  to 
Waco,  Tex.,  contains  a  statement  on 
page  21  as  follows: 

Effective  management  will  play  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the 
consolidated  ofRce. 

As  we  look  back  from  the  time  of  con- 
solidation of  these  offices  to  the  present, 
this  is  a  particularly  meaningful  obser- 
vation since  every  measure  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  management  and  efficiency 
applied  by  the  VA  central  office  to  its  66 
regional  offices  reflects  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  combined  office  at  Waco, 
Tex.,  is  operating  in  a  highly  efficient 
manner.  The  Waco  office  is  providing 
the  highest  type  service  to  veterans  and 
their  beneficiaries  not  only  with  signifi- 
cant savings  each  year  but  with  many 
compliments  on  the  part  of  those  being 
served,  giving  thanks  and  words  of  ap- 
preciation for  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  treated  and  the  attention  their  in- 
dividual cases  received.  Some  repre- 
sentative comments  from  Congressmen, 


businessmen,  organizations,  and  individ- 
ual beneficiaries  are  as  follows : 

My  husband  and  I  sent  a  registered  letter 
to  Governor  Connally  commending  your 
interest  and  special  kindness. 

Thank  you  for  your  good  service  that  al- 
ways comes  from  your  ofllce. 

I  thank  the  entire  staff  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  of  Waco  for  courteous  treat- 
ment. 

I  appreciate  your  tireless  efforts  and  en- 
thusiasm during  the  United  Fund  Campaign. 


Sincerest  gratitude  for  time  and  effort  you 
spent  in  my  behalf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Waco  office  is  alert 
to  any  complaint  concerning  its  service 
and  there  is  no  recojrd  of  receipt  of  a 
complaint  attributable  to  the  consoUda- 
tion  of  the  two  offices.  A  contingent  of 
those  activities  of  the  Waco  regional 
office  having  direct  contact  with  the  vet- 
eran public  is  physically  located  in  the 
VA  office  at  Dallas  to  perform  this  direct 
service.  As  Congressman,  I  have  not  re- 
ceived one  complaint  alleging  that  this 
consolidation  has  made  it  any  more  diffi- 
cult for  any  veteran  to  make  a  needed 
contact  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion 

Sixth.  In  summary  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  an  annual  savings  exceeding  $544.- 
000  has  been  realized  by  this  consolida- 
tion. The  Waco  office  is  performing  at 
a  high  level  of  efficiency  by  every  stand- 
ard of  measurement  applied  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  The  pending 
workloads  in  the  Waco  office  were 
brought  to  a  manageable  level  immedi- 
ately after  consolidation  and  have  con- 
tinued well  within  established  tolerances. 
Employee  morale  is  excellent.  Service 
to  veterans  in  the  Waco  regional  office 
territory  is  rendered  efficiently  and  ex- 
peditiously. 

I  would  like  for  the  record  to  show  the 
names  of  the  responsible  officials  of  the 
VA  regional  office  at  Waco  who  along 
with  their  dedicated  staff  have  played 
such  an  important  role  in  the  success  of 
that  office:  Glyndon  M.  Hague,  manager; 
G.  J.  Coker,  assistant  manager;  Wooten 
D.  Simpson,  personnel  officer;  O.  D. 
Goodwin,  management  analysis  officer; 
Thomas  E.  Ball,  chief  attorney;  Paul  F. 
Barnett,  finance  officer;  J.  Paul  Board, 
chief  outpatient  clinic;  W.  H.  Moore, 
contact  officer;  Bryan  W.  Ready,  loan 
guaranty  officer;  and  L.  A.  Townsend. 
adjudication  officer. 

I  submit  that  this  consolidation  has 
proven  to  be  in  the  interest  not  only  of 
economy  but  also  of  efficiency  and  serv- 
ice to  the  veterans.  I  see  no  reason  to 
feel  that  the  pending  consolidations  will 
not  have  a  similar  result. 

And  now  to  my  second  point,  the  qual- 
ifications of  Mr.  William  J.  Driver  to  be 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  Driver  is  the  first  career  Federal 
employee  to  be  appointed  to  that  posi- 
tion. He  has  been  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  since  February  1946, 
with  the  exception  of  2  years  during  the 
Korean  conflict  when  he  returned  to  ac- 
tive military  service. 

He  served  In  the  Contact  and  Adminis- 
trative Services,  the  Compensation  and 
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Pension  Service,  and  then  later  directed 
the  entire  benefits  program  as  Chief 
Benefits  Director  before  becoming  Dep- 
uty Administrator.  Mr.  Driver  brings 
to  his  new  assignment  a  more  thorough 
understanding  of  the  VA  program  than 
any  of  his  post-World  War  II  predeces- 
sors. 

He  holds  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's two  highest  awards,  the  Excep- 
tional Service  Medal  and  the  Meritorious 
Service  Medal.  In  1964,  he  attained  na- 
tional prominence  when  he  was  awarded 
the  Career  Service  Award  of  the  National 
Civil  Service  League. 

His  wartime  service  brought  him  other 
awards.  He  served  during  World  War 
II  as  a  commissioned  officer  with  Head- 
quarters. Adjutant  General,  European 
Theater  of  Operations,  from  1942  until 
his  separation  from  active  duty  in  1946. 
His  military  decorations  include  recog- 
nition from  Great  Britain  and  Prance  as 
well  as  the  United  States.  He  holds  the 
Legion  of  Merit,  the  Bronze  Star,  the 
Order  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the 
Croix  de  Guerre. 

During  the  Korean  conflict  he  served 
with  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff,  U.S.  Army.  He  returned  to  the 
VA  in  August  1953. 

Mr.  Driver  came  with  the  VA  in  Feb- 
ruary 1946  as  special  assistant  to  the 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Contact  and 
Administrative  Service.  He  later  served 
as  Director  of  the  Records  Management 
Service;  Director  of  the  Planning  and 
Field  Supervision  Service,  and  special 
representative  to  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator, all  in  the  Contact  and  Adminis- 
trative Services. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  he  at- 
tended law  school  at  George  Washington 
University  at  night  and  earned  his  LL.  B. 
degree  in  1952.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  the  District  of  Columbia  that  same 
year. 

Following  his  Korean  conflict  service, 
he  became  staff  assistant  to  the  Chief 
Benefits  Director,  and  in  February  1956 
he  was  named  Director,  Compensation 
and  Pension  Service,  an  office  responsible 
for  the  disbursement  annually  of  ap- 
proximately $3.5  billion  in  benefit  pay- 
ments to  more  than  3  million  veterans 
or  their  dependents. 

In  January  1958  he  became  Acting 
Chief  Benefits  Director,  and  in  February 
1959,  he  was  named  to  the  post  of  Chief 
Benefits  Director.  He  was  named  Deputy 
Administrator,  second  in  command  of 
the  VA,  in  Februaiy  1961. 

Mr.  Driver  was  bom  May  9,  1918,  in 
Rochester,  N.Y..  and  received  his  high 
school  education  in  that  city.  He  un- 
derwrote his  college  education  at  Ni- 
agara T^niversity  by  employment  with  a 
Rochester  insurance  firm  and  received 
his  degree  in  business  administration, 
cum  laude.  from  Niagara  in  1941. 

He  married  the  former  Marian  Mc- 
Kay, the  daughter  of  professor  emeritus 
of  economics,  Marion  K.  McKay,  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  where  Profes- 
sor McKay  is  also  chairman  of  the  civil 
service  commission. 

The  Drivers  have  two  sons.  Joe,  13.  and 
Kellie,  9,  and  make  their  home  in  Falls 
Church,  Va. 

Mr.  Driver  has  been  principally  re- 
sponsible  for  many   of   the   important 


achievements  that  have  occurred  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  recent 
years.    These  include: 

The  veterans  pension  law,  Public  Law 
86-211,  which  is  more  equitable  to  vet- 
erans and  taxpayers; 

The  work  measurement  and  perform- 
ance standards  program  which  provides 
knowledge  essential  in  improving  opera- 
tions and  the  quality  of  service; 

Effective  planning,  not  only  to  antici- 
pate and  meet  organizational  problems, 
such  as  declining  workloads  in  certain 
areas,  but  also  to  improve  organizational 
effectiveness  as  such;  and 

The  large-scale  application  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  department  of  data  man- 
agement to  provide  a  completely  coordi- 
nated agency  wide  approach  which  will 
enable  VA  to  realize  more  fully  the  po- 
tentials of  ADP  personnel  skills  and 
equipment.  * 

Mr.  Speaker,  seldom  is  the  best  quali- 
fied man  in  the  Nation  appointed  to  head 
a  great  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  appointment  of  Mr.  Driver 
to  head  the  Veterans'  Administration  is 
one  of  those  rare  instances  where,  truly, 
the  best  qualified  man  in  America  has 
been  appointed  to  that  important  posi- 
tion. I  know  that  my  colleagues  who 
have  been  privileged  to  deal  with  Mr. 
Driver  over  the  past  years  in  veterans 
affairs  join  me  in  praising  the  remark- 
able abilities  and  outstanding  leadership 
qualities  of  this  man.  I  know  that  this 
view  of  Mr.  Driver  is  shared  by  my  es- 
teemed colleague  and  friend,  chairman 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  Honorable 
Olin  E.  Teague. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  speedily  confirm  the  President's 
nomination  of  Mr.  Driver  as  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PENNSBORO'S  RINEHART 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  keys  to  the  success  of  any  Federal 
program  is  local  initiative.  The  most 
enduring  form  of  progress  is  achieved 
through  citizens  at  the  grassroots  work- 
ing together,  sparked  by  local  leader- 
ship. Such  leadership  has  been  effec- 
tively provided  in  the  town  of  Pennsboro, 
W.  Va.,  by  Mayor  J.  Carl  Rinehart. 

Built  on  a  hillside  in  rugged  Ritchie 
County,  Pennsboro  has  a  population  of 
about  2,000.  In  recent  years,  people  were 
leaving  Ritchie  County  because  jobs  just 
were  not  available.  The  young  people 
were  moving  out  just  as  soon  as  they  had 
finished  school — and  many  before  they 
finished.  That  was  before  a  remarkable 
bundle  of  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  imagi- 
nation. Mayor  Rinehart,  began  to  stir 
Pennsboro  to  cooperative  action. 

First,  he  started  a  community  building 
program,  and  coaxed  and  prodded  every- 
body to  pitching  in  with  their  own  hands 
and  tools  to  build  a  firehouse,  a  commu- 


nity hall  and  gymnasium,  and  a  medi- 
cal building.  Then  he  burned  up  the 
telephone  wires  and  traveled  to  many 
different  States  at  his  own  expense  to 
stir  the  interest  of  small  industries  to 
move  to  Pennsboro.  With  the  help  of 
local  capital,  he  induced  the  town  fathers 
to  build  and  remodel  on  industrial 
sites  as  a  lure  for  small  business  to  set 
up  shop  in  Pennsboro.  And  it  worked, 
too.  as  a  new  garment  factory  and  sev- 
eral other  new  plants  started  operations 
in  Pennsboro. 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE  HELPS 

The  remarkable  story  of  achievement 
in  the  development  of  the  Bond's  Creek 
watershed  project  is  another  bright 
chapter  in  Pennsboro's  progress.  The 
U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service,  working 
with  the  local  and  county  people,  devel- 
oped a  flood  control  and  recreation  proj- 
ect which  annually  attracts  many  visi- 
tors to  Pennsboro  to  enjoy  the  fishing 
and  hunting  around  the  lake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  Pennsboro's  experience  can  be  ap- 
plied anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
Mayor  Rinehart  has  shown  what  local 
leadership  and  cooperation  can  do.  His 
record  was  so  remarkable  that  it  has  at- 
tracted attention  in  Canada,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  following  editorial  and  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  November  19, 
1964.  issue  of  Family  Herald,  Canada's 
national  farm  magazine: 

Don't   Leave   It   for   George 

Many  of  our  communities  are  divided  into 
many  little  cliques,  each  with  Its  own  goals 
and  often  cut  off  completely  from  other 
groups.  In  other  communities  several  groups 
may  lean  heavily  on  the  same  people  for 
support  and  direction.  Either  way,  keeping 
an  organization  alive  is  often  such  a  task 
that  little  energy  is  left  for  achievement. 
Often,  loyalty  may  be  the  only  reason  for 
continuing  membership.  When  this  is  so, 
loyalty  might  be  more  usefully  employed  In 
other  ways,  such  as  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  community. 

In  few  places  do  we  need  to  look  very  far 
to  see  something  that  needs  to  be  done. 
What  amenities  are  there  for  old  folks? 
What  Is  there  to  channel  young  people's 
energies  into  creative  lines  instead  of  frustra- 
tion and  destruction?  How  could  Jobs  be 
provided  locally  so  that,  when  there  are  more 
people  on  a  farm  than  It  can  rightly  sup- 
port, they  can  find  suitable  employment 
without  leaving  the  home  community?  What 
can  be  done  to  wipe  out  eyesores  and  to  make 
the  most  of  beauty  spots? 

A  single  group  may  be  able  to  do  little  to 
provide  practical  answers  to  these  questions. 
But  with  the  Ideas  and  energies  of  several 
groups  rolled  together,  some  excellent  solu- 
tions may  be  found,  and  it  may  be  possible 
to  accomplish  far  more  than  anyone  haF 
dreamed  possible. 

Of  course,  someone  has  to  start  the  ball 
rolling,  and  as  long  as  everybody  Is  willing 
to  leave  that  distinction  to  someone  else, 
nothing  will  be  done.  Whose  responsibility 
is  it  to  get  things  moving?  That  question 
can  be  debated  at  great  length,  without 
settling  anything. 

What  is  the  answer,  then?  It  is  so  simple 
that  It  can  easily  be  overlooked.  The  easiest 
answer  is  that  nobody  should  wait  for  any- 
one else  to  start  the  ball  rolling.  In  fact,  we 
should  not  worry  about  what  other  people 
are  doing  or  not  doing;  but  when  we  see 
something  that  really  needs  doing,  do  what 
we  can  oxirselves.  Then,  Inspired  by  our  ex- 
ample, other  people  are  likely  to  pitch  In. 

That  Is  the  sort  of  thing  that  has  happened 
in  Pennsboro,  W.  Va.,  as  described  on  page 
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iQ  Why?  Because  Pennsboro  has  a  mayor 
who  is  liot  afraid  of  putting  effort  Into 
things  and  who  does  not  wait  for  other 
neople  to  start  before  he  will  do  anything. 
Like  people  anywhere,  those  In  Pennsboro 
had  to  learn  how  to  do  things;  and  they 
would  never  have  been  able  to  organize  the 
Bond's  Creek  flood  control  project  If  they 
had  not  amassed  a  lot  of  experience  at  work- 
ing together,  and  gained  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fidence m  their  ability  to  tackle  large 
nrojects. 

Most  communities  In  this  country  have 
people  quite  as  capable  of  working  together 
as  those  In  Pennsboro.  Some  of  them  have 
already  accomplished  a  great  deal  through 
their  Joint  efforts.  For  others,  it  is  time  to 
stop  dwelling  on  differences  and  to  start 
concentrating  on  getting  at  jobs  that  need 
to  be  done  for  the  common  good. 


The  Town  That  Tamed  a  Creek 
(By  J.  S.  Cram) 

.\  friend  says  Mark  Twain's  remark  about 
the  weather  applies  equally  to  the  common 
good — everybody  talks  about  It  but  nobody 
ever  does  anything.  After  meeting  certain 
people  on  my  Appalachian  trip,  I  don't  be- 
lieve this  cynical  remark. 

One  of  them  was  J.  Carl  Rinehart,  the 
mayor  of  Pennsboro,  W.  Va.  "We  do  things 
for  ourselves  in  Pennsboro."  says  Mayor  Rine- 
hart.  It's  true,  too. 

When  something  needs  doing  Pennsboro 
people  don't  hire  somebody  else  to  do  It  with 
ux  money  while  they  swap  stories  about  the 
good  old  days  when  people  did  things  for 
themselves.  And  they're  not  above  helping 
out  the  friends  and  neighbors  through  work- 
ing with  them  on  community  projects.  They 
roll  up  their  sleeves  and  go  to  work  side  by 
side,  townsman  and  farmer.  As  a  result,  the 
townspeople  understand  something  of  farm 
problems;  and  when  active  help  Is  needed, 
they're  eager  to  give  It. 

Pennsboro  has  changed  a  lot  since  1955. 
The  city  was  on  the  skids  then.  Industries 
had  closed  down,  businesses  were  going 
bankrupt,  people  were  leaving  the  district 
because  there  was  nothing  left  to  do  but  get 
Into  trouble.  The  three-cell  Jail  was  full  al- 
most every  night,  and  the  town  council 
seemed  able  to  do  nothing  to  Improve  things. 
Then  Carl  Rinehart  ran  for  mayor  as  a  re- 
form candidate  and  was  elected.  Im- 
mediately he  started  the  task  of  cleaning  up 
the  city  and  putting  it  back  on  the  map. 
Stimulated  by  his  enthusiasm  and  Inspired 
by  his  example,  the  citizens,  rich  and  poor, 
laborer  and  professional,  young  and  old,  went 
to  work  to  rebuild  their  city.  Donating 
materials  and  doing  the  work  with  their  own 
hands  they  built  things  the  community 
needed,  such  as  a  firehall,  a  community  hall 
and  gymnasium,  a  medical  building  to  house 
two  doctors  and  a  dentist.  The  Jail  fell  into 
disuse;  nobody  had  time  to  get  drunk  and 
disorderly.  Encouraged  by  offers  of  factory 
space  rebuilt  to  suit  particular  needs.  In- 
dustries began  to  come  In,  expanding  em- 
ployment and  teaching  new  skills:  a  glass 
works,  a  garment  factory,  a  plant  turning  out 
playing  marbles,  a  metal  stamping  plant  for 
aluminum  awnings. 

By  last  summer  population  had  reached 
2.000,  double  what  it  was  8  years  ago. 

Town-county  cooperation  flowered  In  the 
project  to  tame  Bond's  Creek.  This  little 
stream  usually  appeared  quite  tractable;  but 
after  a  heavy  rainstorm  It  would  swell  to  a 
fury  and  play  havoc  with  farms  for  miles 
along  Its  course  before  spilling  its  silt-laden 
waters  Into  the  Ohio  River  about  20  miles 
northwest  of  Pennsboro.  In  a  12-month 
period  In  1957-58  the  waters  went  on  the 
rampage  13  times,  flooding  bottom  land, 
depleting  soil  fertility,  washing  away  recent 
applications  of  lime  and  fertilizer,  carrying 
off  hay,  destroying  fences  and  damaging 
farms  and  out-bulldlngs.  Bursting  out  of  the 
shallow  channel  of  Bond's  Creek  the  flood- 


waters  crept  up  into  meadows,  fields,  and 
gardens,  carrying  a  load  of  silt  and  sand  torn 
from  fields  higher  up  the  watershed.  And 
when  they  receded  they  deposited  much  of 
this  material,  smothering  crops  and  lowering 
the  future  productivity  of  the  land.  Not  all 
of  the  sediment  was  left  on  farms.  Some  of 
It  plugged  the  creek  channel,  slowing  down 
the  runoff  so  still  more  sediment  was 
deposited  and  more  water  overflowed,  strik- 
ing a  random  course  across  the  flood  plain 
and  scouring  the  bottom  land. 

double-barreled  chance 

The  local  grange,  led  by  Harold  P.  Vincent 
of  Highland,  had  been  trying  for  some  time 
to  arouse  general  Interest  In  controlling 
Bond's  Creek.  He  found  an  ally  In  Mayor 
Rinehart,  who  served  with  him  on  the 
Ritchie  County  Redevelopment  Committee. 
Although  Bond's  Creek  flooding  did  not  affect 
Pennsboro  directly,  some  of  Its  headwaters 
were  In  a  city-owned  park,  and  Mayor  Rine- 
hart saw  a  chance  of  a  double-barreled  ef- 
fort— not  only  helping  farmers,  but  provid- 
ing recreation  facilities  where  there  are  no 
natural  lakes. 

A  preliminary  flood  control  survey  of  the 
Bond's  Creek  area  had  already  been  made  by 
the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  under  its 
small  watershed  project.  It  reconunended 
putting  In  a  dam  high  up  In  the  Bond's 
Creek  watershed,  to  slow  the  passage  of  flood- 
waters,  and  channel  Improvement  below  the 
dam,  to  permit  surplus  water  to  get  away 
faster  and  reduce  the  chance  of  overflow. 
These  engineering  studies  showed  that  al- 
though an  improved  stream  channel  and  a 
dam  would  not  solve  all  the  farmers'  flood- 
ing problem,  most  damage  could  be  averted 
if  individual  farmers  used  approved  practice 
to  protect  woodlands.  Improve  pastures  and 
meadows,  reforest  steep  areas  and  Improve 
management  of  cropland. 

With  this  Information  before  It  and 
spurred  on  by  the  1957-58  spate  of  floods 
the  Little  Kanawha  Soli  Conservation  Dis- 
trict, which  is  the  regional  operating  author- 
ity In  that  part  of  West  Virginia,  considered 
going  ahead  with  the  project,  but  it  seemed 
a  lot  for  a  few  farmers  to  undertake.  Then 
Mayor  Rinehart  put  In  his  oar.  The  city  of 
Pennst)oro  would  cosponsor  the  project  If  It 
could  be  assured  of  a  falr-slzed  lake  for 
recreation. 

Plans  were  rev/orked  and  it  was  found 
that  to  make  a  12-acre  lake  would  cost 
$92,000 — $23,000  more  than  for  a  straight 
flood  control  structure.  The  U.S.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  would  pay  half  of  this  for 
flood  control,  and  share  the  next  25  percent 
equally  with  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  "That  left  another  quarter  of  the 
total  to  be  divided  equally  t)etween  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  city  of  Penns- 
boro— $11,500  each. 

That  was  a  lot  of  money  for  a  city  of 
2.000  people  to  raise.  Mayor  Rinehart  was 
thinking  of  the  enjoyment  people  could  get 
almost  right  away  from  boating  and  fishing 
on  the  lake,  and  of  how  the  reservoir  might 
also  be  useful  as  a  municipal  water  supply 
when  the  city  had  outgrown  Its  present  one. 
But  he  didn't  want  to  borrow  money  for  the 
Job  if  he  could  help  It.  So  he  had  an  engi- 
neering firm  make  an  estimate  of  clearing 
and  stabilization  work  that  could  be  done  by 
hand  or  with  small  equipment,  and  sug- 
gested that  Pennsboro  people  would  perform 
the  work  instead  of  paying  for  it. 

"It  can't  be  done  like  that — it  never  has," 
was  the  reaction  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  But  Mayor  Rinehart  finally  con- 
vinced them  that  it  could  be  done  like  that — 
and  It  was.  Week  after  week  the  citizens  of 
Pennsboro  felled  trees,  grubbed  roots, 
burned  brush,  and  seeded  slopes  to  grass. 
Finally  the  Job  was  finished  and  approved 
In  December  1962  and  the  city  took  over  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  reservoir — about 
$4,000  a  year.  That  meant  a  continuing 
effort  at  money  raising. 


WHAT   the    FARMEXS   DID 


The  farmers  stUl  had  plenty  of  responsi- 
bility left  to  them.  In  March  1960  they  set 
up  the  Bond's  Creek  Watershed  Improvement 
District,  to  sponsor  their  end  of  the  project. 
Its  object  was  "meeting  the  requirements 
outlined  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for 
establishing,  repairing,  and  maintaining 
dams,  adequate  creek  channels,  and  antl- 
eroslon  program  In  order  to  provide  uniform 
drainage  of  Bond's  Creek  watershed,  and 
thereby  minimize  damage  to  lands  In  said 
territory  from  fioods  and  erosion." 

Each  farmer  was  required  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment to  undertake  Improvement  measures 
on  his  land,  as  listed  in  the  box.  After  the 
1957-58  fioods,  it  wasn't  hard  to  get  their 
cooperation,  as  they  realized  that  without 
this  project  they  would  soon  be  broke  and 
their  farms  ruined.  They  also  had  to  sign 
a  trust  agreement  putting  a  lien  on  each 
farm  for  50  years,  to  insure  maintenance  of 
the  project;  and  to  put  up  an  emergency 
fund  of  $2,000  so  critical  work  could  be  done 
when  required.  A  good  start  toward  the 
$2,000  was  made  by  a  $50  donation  from 
each  of  the  2  dozen  farmers  whose  land 
adjoined  the  creek.  The  balance  was  raised 
by  fish  fries,  auctioning  high-powered  rifles, 
and  raCaing  a  pony — events  supported  by  the 
whole  community. 

The  Soli  Conservation  Service  picked  up 
the  biggest  tab.  It  paid  for  the  materials 
and  use  of  heavy  equipment  In  making  the 
dam  and  for  the  Improvements  to  the  stream 
channel — improvements  which  Included 
widening,  deepening,  and  straightening  the 
creekbed  where  necessary,  to  contain  the 
runoff  from  all  but  unusually  heavy  storms. 

Now  the  dam  has  been  built,  the  channel 
cleared,  and  the  high-priority  land  measures 
undertaken,  and  farmers  along  Bond's  Creek 
are  getting  used  to  living  without  a  crisis 
every  time  there's  a  storm.  With  flooding 
under  control  and  land  management  im- 
proved meadows  are  producing  2  or  3  tons 
of  hay  where  previously  farmers  were  lucky 
if  they  got  one  off.  And  hillside  pastxires 
are  supporting  several  times  as  many  ani- 
mals as  they  did  before — and  doing  it  with- 
out overgrazing. 

Pennsboro,  with  water  assured  for  recre- 
ation and  future  growth,  is  forging  ahead  on 
improvements  to  its  375-acre  park  complete 
with  picnic  tables,  fireplaces,  and  shelters. 
It's  trying  to  coax  more  Industries  In  to  Join 
those  it  already  has.  It  wants  to  keep  on 
expanding  so  that  local  boys  and  girls,  even 
If  they  can't  all  stay  on  the  farm,  can  make 
a  living  and  enjoy  life  without  leaving  the 
old  hometown. 

HOW  bond's  creek  was  tamed 
These  were  the  control   measures  agreed 
on  by  the  local  land  treatment  committee, 
the  West  Virginia  Conservation  Commission 
and  the  U.S.  Porest  Service. 

Forest  land:  Owners  of  forest  land  in  the 
watershed  were  required  to  undertake  the 
following  measures,  with  technical  assistance 
provided  by  the  U.S.  Porest  Service. 

1.  Tree  planting:  Artificial  reforestation  of 
80  acres  of  appropriate  open  land,  needed  to 
adjust  land  use  to  meet  the  needs  and  to  re- 
duce runoff  and  erosion  by  developing  a  pro- 
tective cover  and  an  absorbent  forest  floor 
sponge  of  humus  and  litter.  Under  such 
conditions  the  soil  is  protected,  infiltration 
rates  Improved,  soil  moisture  and  storage 
capacity  Increased  and  the  land  put  to  Its 
best  use. 

2.  Hydrologlc  cultural  operations:  On  350 
acres  tree  management  would  be  aimed  at 
improving  aljsorption  of  water  by  the  soil 
through  thinning,  weeding,  improvement, 
and  harvest  cutUng  of  existing  stands,  to 
encourage  growth  of  trees  most  suitable  for 
the  purpose. 

3.  Woodland  grazing  control:  Installing 
5  miles  of  fencing  to  protect  500  acres  of 
woodland    from    grazing   of   livestock,   thus 
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preventing  damage  to  the  land's  water-ab- 
sorbing ability. 

4.  Skid  trail  and  logging  road  erosion  con- 
trol for  2  miles:  Simple  ditches  with  pole  or 
earth  diversions,  known  as  water  bars,  would 
be  installed  at  regular  intervals  to  slow  down 
and  divert  water  so  it  wouldn't  gully  the 
trails.  Some  eroding  areas  need  replanting 
to  hold  the  soil  in  place. 

5.  Other  technical  services:  Individual 
management  plans  were  prepared  for  at  least 
30  forest  landowners,  outlining  practices  and 
measures  to  be  applied  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture to  maintain  and  improve  forest  hydro- 
logic  conditions. 

Open  land:  The  following  land  treatment 
measures  were  to  be  established  with  tech- 
nical help  from  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service: 

1.  Contour  farming  on  150  acres:  Laying 
out  sloping  fields  In  contour  strips,  with  ter- 
races and  diversion  ditches  where  required, 
would  make  it  possible  to  plow,  plant,  and 
cultivate  them  on  the  level  Instead  of  up 
and  down  the  slope,  thus  improving  their 
water-retaining  ability. 

2.  Hay  land  planting  on  500  acres:  Estab- 
lishing long-term  stands  of  grasses  and 
legumes  would  anchor  the  soil,  provide  good 
moisture-absorbing  capacity,  and  put  the 
land  to  its  best  use. 

3.  Pasture  treatment  on  100  acres:  Lime 
and  fertilizer  would  be  applied  In  accordance 
with  approved  recommendations  on  pasture- 
lands,  to  increase  the  amount  of  vegetation 
for  the  control  of  soil  erosion  and  runoff  as 
well  as  to  provide  better  grazing. 

4.  Farm  ponds  in  20  places:  Impounding 
water  by  constructing  a  dam  across  a  water- 
course or  a  natural  basin,  or  by  excavating  a 
pit  or  dugout,  would  lessen  the  floodwaters 
reaching  the  creek  and  make  supplies  avail- 
able to  farmers. 

5.  Streambank  planting:  Establishing  500 
rods  of  perennial  vegetation  on  streambanks 
to  hold  ground  In  place  and  shelter  wildlife. 

Wildlife:  Measures  undertaken  with  tech- 
nical help  from  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service: 

1.  Hedgerow  planting:  A  500-rod  hedgerow 
of  trees  and  shrubs  within,  across,  or  around 
fields  to  shelter  wildlife. 

2.  Wildlife  food  planting:  Establishing 
4  acres  of  perennial,  biennial,  or  annual 
plants  in  fields,  odd  areas,  or  strips. 

3.  Wildlife  area  improvement :  Establishing 
30  acres  of  wildlife  habitat  by  providing  pro- 
tective cover,  food  plants,  and  protection 
froQi  grazing. 


SELECTION  OF  A  NEW  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT WHEN  A  VACANCY  OC- 
CURS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  events 
of  the  last  few  years,  and  specifically  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy,  have 
caused  Americans  to  take  a  long  second 
look  at  our  legal  structure  providing  for 
Presidential  succession  and  the  selection 
of  a  Vice  President,  if  a  vacancy  in  that 
OfBce  occurs.  Many  of  us  have  given 
serious  thought  to  the  need  to  fill  this 
gap. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  calling 
for  the  selection  of  a  new  Vice  President 
whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  in  that  ofiBce 
more  than  30  days  before  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  the  Vice  President 


was  elected.  I  suggest  that  procedure 
for  such  selection  should  be  for  the  per- 
son discharging  the  powers  and  duties  of 
President  to  convene  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  joint  session 
to  select  a  person  to  act  as  Vice  President. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  shall  pre- 
side over  the  joint  session  and  a  quorum 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  shall  be  pres- 
ent. The  selection  should  be  made  by 
majority  vote  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
pi'esent  and  voting,  each  Member  having 
one  vote.  The  person  discharging  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  President  shall 
have  the  right  to  veto  any  selection  so 
made  within  3  days. 

Should  the  President  veto  any  selec- 
tion, the  joint  session  shall  make  an- 
other selection  under  the  same  pro- 
cedure. If  the  selection  is  vetoed,  that 
person  shall  not  again  be  eligible  for 
selection  so  long  as  the  President  is  the 
same  person  who  vetoed  such  selection. 

No  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to 
the  OfiBce  of  President  shall  be  eligible  to 
that  of  Vice  President.  Such  a  new  Vice 
President  would  act  until  the  end  of  the 
term  for  which  the  Vice  President  or 
Vice-President-elect  whom  he  succeeds 
was  elected. 


GEN.  CURTIS  E.  LeMAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen. 
Curtis  E.  LeMay.  one  of  the  greatest  liv- 
ing soldiers  of  this  century,  will  retire 
this  afternoon  as  Chief  of  Stafif  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force.  The  distinguished  gen- 
eral's retirement  ceremony  will  take 
place  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
indeed  the  people  of  the  free  world,  owe 
General  LeMay  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude. No  one  has  been  more  vigilant  in 
the  defense  of  freedom  in  his  native  land 
and  abroad  than  General  LeMay.  His 
outstanding  career  of  active  military 
service  witnessed  the  growth  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  into  the  most  powerful  mili- 
tary deterrent  in  the  world.  We  must 
give  to  General  LeMay  the  credit  for 
building  our  air  arm  into  a  global  shield 
against  world  Communist  domination. 

General  LeMay 's  entire  career  has 
been  distinguished  by  a  high  sense  of 
patriotism  and  an  untiring  zeal  to 
strengthen  the  defenses  of  the  United 
States.  Nearly  every  important  event 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  Air  Force 
during  the  past  35  years  has  borne  the 
imprint  of  General  LeMay.  In  peace 
and  in  war  he  has  been  the  outstanding 
exponent  of  airpower  and  a  balanced 
Military  Establishment. 

The  general  was  born  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  on  November  15,  1906.  He  se- 
cured his  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Columbus  and  at  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, where  he  was  graduated  with  a  de- 
gree in  civil  engineering.  In  1928  he 
began  his  military  career  as  a  flying 
cadet  at  Kelly  Field,  Tex.  He  was  com- 
missioned a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Air 
Corps  Reserve  in  1929  and  received  his 
Regular  commission  in  Januai-y  of  1930. 
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General  LeMay 's  entry  into  the  mill- 
tary  service  was  no  accident.  He  had  an 
early  desire  to  enter  military  aviation 
The  Air  Force  has  been  the  general's  life 

His  first  assignment  in  the  Air  Force 
was  with  pursuit  squadrons.  In  1937 
the  general  was  assigned  to  the  2d  Bomb 
Group  at  Langley  Field,  Va.,  where  he 
came  in  contact  with  the  Air  Corps'  first 
four-engine  bomber.  Thereafter,  the 
name  of  General  LeMay  and  the  manned 
heavy  bomber  were  to  be  inseparably 
linked. 

Prior  to  World  War  II  General  Le- 
May did  everything  possible  to  demon- 
strate the  superiority  of  the  manned 
bomber  in  warfare.  In  1938  he  partici- 
pated in  the  first  mass  flight  of  B-17 
Flying  Fortresses  to  South  America. 
This  flight  won  for  his  2d  Bomb  Group 
the  Mackay  Trophy  for  outstanding 
aerial  achievement. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1941 
the  general  surveyed  and  established 
new  air  routes  over  the  South  Atlantic 
to  Africa  and  over  the  North  Atlantic  to 
England.  These  routes  were  to  be  in- 
valuable during  World  War  II  in  ferry- 
ing thousands  of  aircraft  to  Europe,  the 
Middle  East,  and  India,  Burma,  and 
China. 

World  War  II  offered  General  LeMay 
a  broad  stage  upon  which  his  many 
talents  could  be  put  to  maximum  use  in 
the  defense  of  his  country.  As  a  pro- 
ficient celestial  navigator,  technical  ob- 
server, combat  observer,  and  command 
pilot.  General  LeMay  was  well  prepared 
to  meet  the  demands  which  were  to  be 
made  upon  him  during  the  war  years. 

He  took  the  305th  Bomb  Group  and 
its  famed  B-17's  to  England  and  joined 
the  8th  Air  Force.  He  developed  bomb- 
ing procedures  which  enabled  the  B-17's 
and  their  crews  to  reach  maximum  effec- 
tiveness with  the  least  loss  of  life  and 
property.  Less  than  1  year  after  LeMay 
reached  Europe  he  was  the  youngest 
major  general  in  the  Air  Force,  com- 
manding the  3d  Bombardment  Division. 
His  famous  raid  against  Regensburg  with 
its  vast  destruction  of  German  industrial 
power  did  much  to  hasten  the  end  of 
World  War  II. 

The  general  was  transferred  to  the 
Pacific  in  1944  when  victory  in  Europe 
was  rapidly  becoming  a  reality.  Always 
a  heavy  bomber  man,  the  general  took 
charge  of  the  B-29  heavy  bombardment 
activities  of  the  20th  Bomber  Command 
in  the  China-Burma-India  theater.  He 
was  later  to  command  the  21st  Bomber 
Command  with  headquarters  on  Guam 
and  to  become  Chief  of  Stafif  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Forces  in  the  Pacific. 

When  World  War  II  ended,  General 
LeMay  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
characteristic  style.  He  piloted  a  super 
fortress  on  a  nonstop  record  flight  from 
Hokkaido,  Japan,  to  Chicago,  111. 

In  1947  the  general  was  selected  to 
command  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  Europe. 
It  was  during  this  tour  of  duty  that  the 
Russians  decided  to  close  off  access  to 
Berlin.  The  general  organized  the  fa- 
mous Berlin  airlift.  He  and  his  men 
used  every  available  aircraft  they  could 
fly,  and  the  Russians  failed  in  their  first 
major  attempt  after  World  War  II  to 
intimidate  the  United  States.   Resource- 
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fulness,  the  dynamic  leadership  of  Gen- 
eral LeMay,  and  the  indomitable  courage 
of  his  men  made  the  airlift  possible.  The 
world  will  long  remember  this  humani- 
tarian effort  to  come  to  the  aid  of  a 
besieged  people  heroically  resisting  com- 
munism. 

It  was  as  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  that  General 
LeMay  was  to  make  his  greatest  postwar 
military  contribution.  For  nearly  10 
vears  he  was  to  command  the  most  de- 
structive force  on  earth.  He  was  to  make 
the  airpower  of  the  United  States  re- 
spected and  feared  by  friend  and  foe 
around  the  globe. 

He  came  to  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand when  it  had  about  50,000  people, 
20  bases,  and  less  than  1,000  aircraft. 
When  the  general  left  SAC  it  numbered 
224,000  oflRcers  and  men  stationed  at  40 
bases  in  the  United  States  and  25  bases 
overseas.  Its  2,500  aircraft  included  all 
jet  B-47's  and  B-52's,  KC-135  tankers, 
and  B-36's.  SAC  was  about  to  receive 
its  first  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
when  Curtis  LeMay  became  Vice  Chief 
of  Staff  in  1957. 

In  1961  the  general  became  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Air  Force.  His  tenui-e  as 
chief  of  staff  has  been  marked  by  a  desire 
to  strengthen  all  components  of  our  De- 
fense Establishment.  He  has  fought  for 
the  heavy  manned  bomber  as  he  believes 
that  we  must  have  a  balanced  defense 
structure. 

The  general  feels  that  it  would  be  un- 
wise and  dangerous  for  the  United  States 
to  place  its  security  on  the  missile  alone. 
He  believes  there  is  no  substitute  for  the 
human  mind  and  the  precision  that  can 
be  obtained  through  the  manned  bomber. 
The  general  has  not  adopted  the  view 
that  airpower  alone  can  deter  war  or  win 
the  peace.  His  entire  military  philoso- 
phy has  been  based  upon  the  balanced 
concept  of  weapons  and  services. 

The  general  firmly  believes  that  there 
is.  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  place  in  the 
military  structure  for  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Force.  He  is  a  real- 
ist, however,  and  knows  that  the  nuclear 
power  of  the  United  States  can,  by  the 
very  nature  of  things,  be  delivered  more 
rapidly  and  more  effectively  in  time  of 
emergency  and  great  crisis  by  airpower. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  followed  the  ca- 
reer of  General  LeMay  down  through 
the  years.  It  has  been  said  that  he  has 
become  a  legend  in  his  lifetime.  This, 
in  a  sense,  is  true.  The  legend  of  Gen- 
eral LeMay  and  the  story  of  his  devo- 
tion to  his  country  and  its  military  power 
win  be  an  inspiration  to  other  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  airmen  in  the  decades  ahead. 

As  he  retires  today  from  active  duty 
he  takes  his  place  among  other  Ameri- 
can military  heroes  with  the  realization 
that  he  played  an  active,  vigorous,  and 
effective  role  upon  the  military  stage  of 
his  country,  and  indeed  the  entire  world. 

I  feel  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  have 
not  heard  the  last  of  General  LeMay. 
He  must  not  let  his  great  talents  remain 
idle.  His  country  needs  his  counsel,  ex- 
perience, and  dynamic  leadership. 
There  are  more  victories  to  be  won  in 
the  fight  for  technological  superiority 
and  political,  social,  and  economic  free- 
dom.   General  LeMay  will,  I  feel  sure, 
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make  himself  felt  and  heard  in  all  those 
broad  areas  of  civilian  endeavor  which 
mean  so  much  to  the  survival  of  our  way 
of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  extend  our  best  wishes 
on  his  retirement.  He  has  brought  to  its 
close  a  distinguished  career  in  which  he 
and  his  fellow  Americans  can  take  a  just 
and  lasting  pride. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  fi-om  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  for  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the 
retirement  of  one  whom  I  consider  to  be 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  soldiers  this 
country  ever  had.  General  LeMay  has 
been  an  outstanding  spokesman  for  what 
he  believes  is  and  was  necessary  for  the 
proper  defense  of  this  Nation.  At  times 
he  has  been  a  controversial  figure.  This 
is  because  of  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
outspoken  and  has  tried  to  tell  the  Amer- 
ican people  what  he  thought  was  neces- 
sary for  the  defense  of  this  country. 

He  leaves  the  service  with  the  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people.  I,  too, 
join  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
in  hoping  that  the  abilities  and  outstand- 
ing service  that  this  fine  soldier  has 
rendered  to  this  country  will  not  be  lost. 
I  hope  that  there  is  some  way  that  the 
tremendous  abilities  he  has  will  be  used 
in  the  future,  because  I  think  they  are 
very  badly  needed.  Certainly  his  advice 
and  counsel  are  needed  at  this  time  in 
the  history  of  our  great  Nation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida.  I  would  say  with  ref- 
erence to  his  remarks  that  General  Le- 
May has  at  times  appeared  to  be  con- 
troversial, that  in  my  judgment  this  was 
because  of  the  absolute  mental  integrity 
of  this  man  who  has  served  his  country 
well  not  only  in  time  of  w'ar  but  at  other 
times  by  expressing  views  which  he 
thought  were  necessary  to  be  stated  if 
we  were  to  maintain  our  freedom. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  statement  that  the  gentleman  just 
made. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  my  friend  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  DoRNl. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  would 
like  to  commend  and  compliment  my  able 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  for  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Congress,  and  the  coun- 
try the  fact  that  General  LeMay  will  re- 
tire today.  I  would  like  to  say.  Mr. 
Speaker  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
House,  that  I  know  of  no  one  in  the  last 
15  or  20  years  who  has  served  the  cause 
of  freedom  better  than  General  LeMay. 
He  came  at  a  time  when  Communist  Rus- 
sia had  a  preponderance  of  military 
strength  with  an  overwhelming  land,  ar- 
tillery, and  tank  force  with  which  to 
overrun  Western  Europe,  Africa,  and  all 
of  Asia.  It  was  General  LeMay  and  SAC, 
the  Strategic  Air  Command,  that  gave 
this  country  and  the  free  world  the  pro- 
tection so  urgently  and  desperately  need- 
ed during  that  critical  time.  When 
SEIATO  was  being  born  and  when  NATO 
was  being  born  his  force  was  indeed  an 


umbrella  protecting  these  forces  and  giv- 
ing these  forces  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  a  newspaper  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Other  Guy  Got  the  Ulcers — LeMats 

Gruff,  Tough  Legend  Combines  Fact  and 

Fiction 

(By  John  G.  Norris) 

There  is  a  curious  mixture  of  fact  and 
fiction  in  the  living  legend  of  Curtis  E.  Le- 
May, the  famed  Air  Force  general  who  re- 
tires Monday. 

His  public  image  is  that  of  a  tough,  able 
World  War  II  hero,  builder  of  the  mighty 
Strategic  Air  Command  and  a  somewhat  war- 
like bomber  general  who  publicly  challenged 
current  defense  policy  during  last  fall's  elec- 
tion campaign.  A  closer  look  at  this  most 
prestigious  American  still  in  uniform  modi- 
fies the  picture  a  bit. 

There  is  no  question  about  LeMay's  tough- 
ness and  ability  as  a  commander.  He  prob- 
ably was  the  outstanding  combat  airman 
of  his  time,  not  just  during  the  war  but 
afterward  in  making  SAC  the  most  powerful 
and  ready  fighting  force  of  all  time. 

Many  of  the  stories  of  the  LeMay  legend 
probably  are  apocryphal,  such  as  the  one 
about  the  time  he  stepped  out  of  an  air- 
plane with  a  lighted  cigar — his  trademark — 
in  his  grim  mouth. 

"That  plane  might  blow  up,"  whispered  a 
nearby  airman. 

"It  wouldn't  dare,"  replied  an  old  flight 
sergeant. 

HOW  TO    earn   a    star 

A  well-documented  and  more  revealing 
anecdote  about  the  man  was  told  recently  by 
Lt.  Gen.  Ira  Eaker,  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired, 
who  was  LeMay's  commander  in  England  in 
1942.  Eaker  said  that  while  LeMay's  bomb 
group  earned  a  reputation  as  a  well-trained, 
well-led  outfit  always  over  the  target,  high 
in  bomb  accuracy,  and  generally  back  with 
low  losses,  he  soon  received  an  inspector's 
complaint  that  "this  guy  wasn't  human." 
After  his  crews  returned  from  a  long,  hard 
mission,  the  inspector  charged.  LeMay  sent 
them  out  to  practice  gunnery  and  formation 
flying. 

Eaker  says  he  went  to  see  LeMay  and  re- 
ceived an  explanation  that  ran  like  this: 

"Yesterday  German  fighters  flew  by  my 
plane  so  close  I  could  have  hit  them  with 
a  Colt  .45.  My  gunners  must  have  flred  a 
thousand  rounds,  but  most  of  the  MElOQ's 
escaped.  If  we  dont  shoot  better  than  that 
tomorrow,  we  won't  come  back.  These  crews 
are  great  kids  and  I  want  to  bring  them 
back  alive. 

"So  this  evening,  the  gunners  are  down  at 
the  range  learning  how  to  hit  a  moving  tar- 
get, and  some  of  the  pilots  who  flew  raggedly 
on  the  mission  today  are  now  out  practicing 
formation  flying.  I  don't  mind  being  called 
tough,  since  I  flnd  in  this  racket  it's  the 
tough  guys  who  lead  the  survivors." 

Impressed,  Eaker  promoted  the  inhuman 
colonel  to  brigadier  general  at  age  36.  On 
the  eve  of  his  retirement,  LeMay  has  been  a 
general  officer  for  21  of  his  35  years  In  uni- 
form, the  past  13  as  a  four-star  officer. 

Eaker  tells  another  story  which  he  doesn't 
vouch  for  but  it  Is  In  the  LeMay  tradition. 
It  seems  that  a  flight  surgeon  told  LeMay 
he  was  working  too  hard,  worrying  too  much, 
smoking  too  many  cigars  and  flying  too  many 
missions.  "If  you  keep  up  this  pace,"  he 
warned,  "youll  wind  up  with  ulcers." 

LeMay's  reply:  "Doctor,  I  dont  get  ulcers. 
I  give  them." 
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NEW    AIR    TACTICS 


This  was  the  combat  commander  who  led 
the  tough  raids,  such  as  Regensburg,  and 
devised  new  bombing  tactics:  straight  runs 
over  the  target  instead  of  taking  evasive  tac- 
tics to  avoid  flak.  There  was  more  chance 
this  way  of  getting  hit,  but  the  bombs  did  not 
miss  and  bombers  did  not  have  to  go  back 
and  repeat  the  mission  with  additional  losses. 

LeMay  also  devised  successful  new  tactics 
for  bombing  Japan.  His  planes  came  In  at 
4.000  Instead  of  20,000  feet  and  used  fire- 
bombs on  the  flimsy  Nipponese  cities. 

As  SAC  commander  for  nearly  10  years. 
he  devised  the  force  and  tactics  that  made 
American  Jet  bombers  the  predominant  mili- 
tary force  in  the  world. 

Some  consider  LeMay  too  warlike.  It  is 
true  that  in  1948  when  the  Russians  block- 
aded Berlin,  he  favored  sending  an  armed 
column  into  the  city  Instead  of  launching  the 
airlift,  which  he  scorned.  "A  crock  of  stuff," 
he  told  me.  And  he  has  favored  bombing 
North  Vietnam  to  help  resolve  the  southeast 
Asian  war.  But  other  top  military  men,  con- 
sidering America's  great  power,  have  backed 
bold  action  (although  not  necessarily  bomb- 
ing) in  the  conviction  that  it  would  win  out 
without  major  war — as  it  did  for  President 
Kennedy  in  the  Cuban  crisis. 

It  Is  noted  in  this  connection  that  LeMay 
supported,  with  some  misgivings,  the  lim- 
ited nuclear  test  ban  treaty  at  Senate  ratifi- 
cation hearings. 

AND    MISSILES,    TOO 

The  term  "bomber  general"  applied  to 
LeMay  implies  more  than  that  he  is  a  cham- 
pion of  building  new  long-range  bombers. 
It  harks  back  to  -the  term  "battleship  ad- 
miral" and  suggests  that  LeMay  opposed  mis- 
siles, as  many  Navy  and  Army  leaders  op- 
posed airpower  before  Warld  War  II.  In 
fact,  he  has  piished  development  of  ICBM's 
as  the  now  predominant  element  of  SAC,  and 
he  fought  for  more  Minuteman  ICBM's  than 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  would 
approve  in  the  same  way  that  he  battled  for 
a  new  bomber.  He  believes  both  weapons  are 
needed  for  the  Indefinite  future  to  give  the 
United  States  the  deterrent  power  it  needs. 

There  seems  to  be  a  widespread  opinion 
that  LeMay  carried  his  Pentagon  fight  over 
the  bomber,  more  missiles,  and  a  greater  mili- 
tary role  in  space,  to  the  public,  and  that  he 
slipped  material  to  Barry  Goldwater  last 
year  to  assist  him  in  the  GOP  campaign 
against  the  administration's  defense  policy. 

All  the  evidence — including  the  fact  that 
the  Republican  defense  attack  seemed  badly 
advised  and  missed  the  real  issues  involved — 
is  to  the  contrary. 

It  is  clear  that  LeMay  never  broke  the 
longstanding  rules  of  conduct  for  a  military 
leader  In  fighting  for  a  cause.  They  are  that 
an  official  should  keep  the  fight  within  the 
Pentagon  and  express  his  personal  views  only 
when  asked  for  them  by  congressional  com- 
mittees. The  retiring  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staff  closely  adhered  to  these  rules,  though 
he  characteristically  spoke  more  bluntly  than 
most  other  military  men  have  under  a  sim- 
ilar congressional  examination. 

All  of  his  published  comments  taking  issue 
with  administration  policy  came  from  pub- 
lished closed  door  testimony  that  was  cleared 
before  release.  Nor  did  LeMay  aides  plant 
questions  with  Congressmen  or  leak  his  case 
to  the  press,  as  have  others  who  lost  battles 
within  the  Pentagon. 

LeMay,  in  fact,  always  held  the  press  at 
more  than  arm's  length,  as  he  did  almost 
everyone  else.  Newsmen,  like  others,  re- 
spected him,  but  few,  if  any  claimed  his 
confidence  or  affection.  They  regarded  him 
as  a  great  man,  but  not  as  a  friend. 

THE  WRONG  SLOT 

But  the  record  of  the  nonpareil  air  com- 
mander suggests  to  some  that  LeMay  should 
have  been  left  in  field  command  and  never 
brought  to  Washington  at  all. 


LeMay  himself  once  commented  to  a 
woman  guest  who  stood  with  him  at  the 
picture  window  of  his  Port  Myer  quarters 
admiring  the  view  of  Washington:  "I  hate 
It." 

Gen.  Thomas  D.  White,  now  retired  as  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff,  brought  LeMay  from 
SAC  In  1957  as  his  chief  deputy.  He  wrote 
recently  in  Newsweek:  "He  did  not  relish 
Washington.  He  suffered  tortures,  because, 
as  a  long-time  field  commander,  he  had  ac- 
quired the  simple  virtue  of  being  able  to 
resolve  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  problem  into 
black  and  white. 

"At  the  far  more  complicated  level  of  the 
Washington  top  command,  new  elements 
such  as  political  considerations,  public  rela- 
tions, budget  planning,  and  philosophies  had 
an  important  bearing  on  the  dtcisionmaking 
process.  What  seemed  to  LeMay  like  a  black- 
and-white  affair  often  ended  up  as  a  shade 
of  gray  which  was  unpalatable  to  his  prac- 
tical   and    Initially    uncomplicated    views. 

"When  LeMay  himself  became  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Air  Force  4  years  later,  he  had 
learned  much,  broadened  and,  to  a  degree, 
mellowed.  But  he  never  compromised  his 
convictions.  His  gruff  and  undiplomatic 
manner  alienated  him  from  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  and  Air  Secretary  Zuckert. 
A  man  with  more  tact  might  possibly  have 
succeeded  In  holding  both  his  convictions 
and  the  good  will  of  his  civilian  superiors." 

But  how  could  President  Elsenhower  In 
1957  and  President  Kennedy  and  McNamara 
In  1961  have  passed  over  LeMay  for  top  Air 
Force  command  In  light  of  his  record  both 
overall  and  as  Air  Force  Vice  Chief  of  Staff. 

While  long  a  champion  of  strategic  air- 
power,  he  now  took  a  leading  part  in  recog- 
nition of  the  new  role  of  tactical  airpower 
and  air-insurgency  forces  and  of  modern 
cost  accounting  and  computerized  planning 
as  leadership  tools. 

LeMay,  however,  still  held  the  war-experi- 
enced view  that  combat  probably  would  not 
turn  out  the  way  elaborate  planning  visual- 
ized. And  he  worked,  as  always,  for  better 
pay  and  living  condltloAS  for  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel. 

THE  SUCCESSOR 

His  successor,  able  Gen.  John  P.  McCon- 
nell,  56,  probably  will  be  more  effective  as 
U.S.  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  than  LeMay  was. 
He  is  of  the  new  breed  of  U.S.  military  lead- 
ers, trained  In  Joint  staffs  and  commands 
and  thus  more  broad  gaged,  and  also  more 
articulate  In  putting  Air  Force  views  to 
McNamara  and  his  chief  aides. 

No  yes-man  to  McNamara,  McConnell  Is 
not  as  aloof  as  LeMay  and  already  Is  on  first 
name  and  casual  drop-In  terms  with  top  Pen- 
tagon scientists  and  "whiz  kids."  Pentagon 
history  shows  that  smoother  service  chiefs 
who  follow  more  controversial  leaders  often 
slide  their  programs  through. 

What  of  LeMay,  who  at  58  still  Is  vigorous 
and  not  ready  for  retirement?  He  is  consid- 
ering some  Job  offers  and  may  write  a  book, 
but  has  no  intention  of  running  around  ad- 
vocating his  rejected  views.  There  will  be  no 
farewell  statement  and  no  acceptance  of  in- 
vitations to  appear  on  TV  press  panels.  He 
wants  to  buy  a  small  airplane  and  continue 
his  sport  car.  wood-  and  leather-working, 
hunting,  target  shooting  and  other  hobbies. 

One  thing  is  sure:  he  won't  enter  politics. 
Back  after  V-J  Day,  Ohio-born-and-bred  Le- 
May, then  the  youngest  of  the  big-name 
World  War  n  combat  leaders,  was  offered  a 
seat  In  the  U.S.  Senate  by  then  Ohio  Gov. 
Frank  Lausche  to  fill  a  vacancy  left  by  the 
appointment  of  Senator  Harold  Burton  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  turned  It  down  and  can 
be  counted  on  to  decline  any  similar  offers 
now. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  for  reserving  this  time  and  call- 
ing  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
the  United  States  the  retirement  of  a 
very  great  general,  one  who  has  served 
his  coxmtry  well  and  who  has  been  a 
prophet. 

Yes,  he  sometimes  was  controversial 
but  only  in  this  way  can  you  prove  your 
greatness.  He  is  the  father  of  SAC  and 
he  has  added  much  to  the  defense  of 
our  Nation.  His  contribution  will  long 
be  remembered. 

He  has  earned  his  retirement,  and  I 
am  very  happy  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Whitener]  in  extending  congratulations 
and  good  wishes  to  a  brave  and  coura- 
geous individual,  General  LeMay. 

I  am  sure  that  even  though  he  has  re- 
tired from  active  service,  he  will  continue 
to  serve  our  Nation  in  the  years  to  come. 
His  advice  and  counsel  will  always  be 
valued  by  his  countrymen  as  we  face  the 
challenges  of  the  future. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Whitener]  for  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  today  the  fact  of  the  retire- 
ment of  one  of  the  alltime  greats  In  the 
military  annals  of  this  Nation.  I,  too, 
have  followed  the  career  of  General  Le- 
May with  much  interest  and  enthusiasm. 
He  was  truly  a  legendary  figure.  His 
contributions  to  the  military  affairs  of 
this  Nation  and  indeed  to  the  entire  world 
will  not  soon,  if  ever,  be  equaled. 

He  is  the  father  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command.  He  has  probably  contributed 
more  to  world  peace  than  any  other  in- 
dividual in  the  military  history  of  these 
times.  His  contributions  to  this  country 
have  been  of  benefit  to  all  of  us.  It  is 
often  said  that  service  is  the  price  we 
pay  for  the  rent  of  the  room  we  occupy 
here  on  earth.  Certainly  General  Le- 
May, through  his  service  to  his  country, 
has  paid  that  price. 

I  hope  that  we  will  have  the  benefit 
of  his  advice  and  sound  judgment,  from 
which  we  have  profited  so  much,  in  the 
days  to  come.    We  all  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  for 
his  remarks.  I  am  sure  all  of  us  have  the 
same  feeling  of  indebtedness  to  this  great 
man  who  has  at  a  young  age  served  our 
country  in  so  many  outstanding  ways. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  North  Carolina  for  reserving  this 
time  to  pay  a  tribute  to  Gen.  Curtis  Le- 
May. General  LeMay  is  truly  one  of  the 
outstanding  generals  this  country  has 
ever  produced.  The  legend  of  General 
LeMay  will  go  down  in  history  and  show 
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him  to  be  one  of  the  outstanding  gen- 
erals and  militai-y  men  of  our  country. 
His  contributions  to  world  peace,  to  the 
development  of  superior  air  power  in  this 
country,  are  something  we  may  be  proud 
of  and  that  he  may  be  proud  of.  In  Gen. 
Curtis  LeMay  we  have  a  truly  great 
American. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
General  LeMay  for  a  number  of  years 
and  particularly  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  listening  to  his  testimony  before 
the  Defense  Subcommittee  on  Appropri- 
ations. I  can  say  without  hesitation  or 
qualification  that  he  is  one  of  our  fore- 
most military  experts.  His  knowledge 
and  experience  go  further  than  his  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  Air  Force.  It  has 
been  my  observation  that  he  has  con- 
tributed significantly  to  our  total  mili- 
tary thinking,  admittedly  with  more  em- 
phasis, perhaps,  on  air  power  than  oth- 
erwise. And  I  have  heard  him  make 
recommendations  which  he  felt  were 
right  and  proper  for  the  country  but 
which  were  not  necessarily  those  of  his 
civilian  superiors. 

This  I  think  is  a  good  indication  of  his 
complete,  his  total  devotion  to  the  coun- 
try, not  necessarily  to  his  own  personal 
success. 

In  my  judgment  we  need  more  top 
military  leaders  such  as  General  LeMay 
who  have  this  total  dedication  to  the 
country  and  who  are  unafraid  to  speak 
their  mind,  even  though  their  views  may 
differ  from  other  military  or  civihan  lead- 
ers in  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  also  been  a  great 
privilege  to  be  on  several  trips  with  Gen- 
eral LeMay  and  to  enjoy  his  hospitality 
and  his  friendship.  I  can  say  that  his 
record  in  every  respect  is  one  to  which 
we  can  all  point  with  pride.  It  is  a  rec- 
ord of  military  leadership  that  will  be 
hard  to  match  by  anyone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  wish  General  Le- 
May the  very  best.  We  all  express,  I  am 
sure,  our  lasting  gratitude  for  his  ef- 
forts and  accomplishments  and  our  re- 
gret that  he  is  leaving  active  service. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  too  would  like  to  join 
in  this  well-deserved  tribute.  Having 
had  the  opportunity  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  during  some 
of  the  years  that  General  LeMay  has 
served  in  the  very  top  leadership  of  the 
Air  Force  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
observe  the  courage  and  the  judgment 
which  he  has  brought  to  his  task. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  very  reassur- 
ing to  have  a  man  of  General  LeMay's 
capabilities  in  that  very  important  job. 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  is  retiring 
at  a  relatively  early  age.  But  we  can  be 
confident  that  he  will  be  on  the  scene  to 
guide  and  counsel  in  this  field  to  which 
he  has  given  his  life. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  be  proud  that  a 
man  like  Curtis  LeMay  has  come  into 
this  period  of  our  Nation's  history  when 
we  have  been  going  through  a  transi- 
tion in  military  power  and  development 
of  new  and  sophisticated  weapons,  that 
he  was  present  to  speak  forthrightly 
from  the  background  of  his  knowledge 
and  to  guide  us  in  these  important  deci- 
sions which  we  have  had  to  make. 

I  know  that  it  has  been  the  purpose 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Whitener]  in  reserving  this  time 
today  so  that  we  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  may  take  notice  of 
what  is  occurring  today  and  record  our 
admiration  and  respect  for  a  great  lead- 
er. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  making 
this  possible. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  certainly  express 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  my 
deep  appreciation  for  his  remarks.  I 
know  that  when  he  speaks  of  courage  in 
connection  with  this  great  man  he  would 
agree  with  me  that  when  we  speak  of 
the  "legend  of  LeMay"  that  we  could 
actually  put  it  in  one  word,  and  that 
would  be  "courage." 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  we  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
attending  a  presentation  at  the  White 
House  on  which  occasion  Gen.  Curtis 
LeMay  was  given  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal,  with  a  third  oak  leaf 
cluster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  16  years  that 
I  have  been  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Sen'ices  I  have  known  Gen.  "Curt"  Le- 
May and  the  great  work  which  he  has 
done  toward  making  this  the  greatest 
and  the  strongest  military  country  in 
the  world  today.  He  is  a  man  who 
spoke  his  mind  forcefully,  never  with 
provocation  but  with  a  sense  of  assertion 
and  a  sense  of  righteousness  so  that  one 
always  knew,  Mr.  Speaker,  where  "Curt" 
LeMay  stood.  Yet.  there  were  easier 
paths  to  follow,  and  there  were  other 
men  that  he  might  have  followed.  Nev- 
ei-theless,  he  told  us  what  he  thought, 
based  upon  his  tremendous  native  ca- 
pacity and  his  wide  experience. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  was  a  better  committee 
because  it  listened  to  the  words  and  wis- 
dom of  "Curt"  LeMay.  Today.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  free  world  are  better  because  we 
have  had  such  a  distinguished  military 
leader  as  General  LeMay  serving  the 
cause  of  liberty. 

I  submit  as  a  part  of  this  record  the 
citation  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States: 

Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay  distinguished  him- 
self by  exceptionally  meritorious  service  to 
the  United  States  In  positions  of  great  re- 
sponsibility as  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  from  July  1,  1957.  to  June  29,  1961,  and 
as  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Air  Force  from  June  30, 
1961,  to  January  31,  1965.  In  these  two  high- 
est military  offices  of  the  Air  Force,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen- 
eral LeMay  consistently  manifested  a  high 
degree  of  dedication,  combining  outstanding 
professional  knowledge  with  leadership  of 
the  highest  caliber.  His  vision  and  direc- 
tion have  given  the  Air  Force  a  flexibility 


that  provides  the  capability  for  controlled 
response  to  aggression  at  any  level  of  con- 
flict from  guerrilla  operations  to  strategic 
nuclear  warfare.  During  a  time  of  unprece- 
dented change  in  weapon  systems,  he  di- 
rected the  introduction  of  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  Into  the  Air  Force  weap>ons 
Inventory  as  an  effective  segment  of  our 
strategic  deterrent  force.  His  Interest  In 
and  knowledge  of  communications  have 
been  In  great  measure  responsible  for  the 
development  of  the  Air  Force  worldwide 
communications  systems.  Realizing  the 
necessity  for  the  United  States  to  lead  in 
space,  he  helped  create  a  strong  foimdatlon 
for  activities  In  space  by  the  Air  Force,  and 
achieved  Increasingly  effective  cooperation 
with  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  His  personal  concern  led 
to  major  improvements  in  the  housing,  pay, 
promotion,  and  medical  care  of  Air  Force 
personnel.  General  LeMay  has  consistently 
demonstrated  professional  qualities  which 
are  in  the  best  tradition  of  military  service, 
and  his  accomplishments  and  leadership 
have  contributed  substantially  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  the  free  world. 
His  singular  achievements  as  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Air  Force  culminate  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  of  more  than  35  years  in 
the  service  of  his  country.  They  reflect  the 
highest  credit  upon  himself  and  upon  the 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  fine  remarks  which 
come  from  an  abundance  of  association 
with  this  great  American  to  whom  we 
are  paying  tribute  today. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  it 
was  also  my  privilege,  along  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Military  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
this  House,  to  represent  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  White  House 
where  General  LeMay  received  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal.  That  within 
itself  is  a  rarity. 

This  man  has  been  much  decorated, 
and  justly  deserves  it.  He  is  a  paragon 
of  virtue  of  rugged  principle.  He  has 
stood  alone  in  organizing  the  great  deter- 
rent that  this  Nation  has  afforded  the 
entire  world  against  aggressors  in  the  in- 
terest of  maintaining  peace.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
and  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  a  great  Air 
Force,  the  introducer  of  more  "eggs  in 
our  basket,"  as  he  so  well  likes  to  refer 
to  it,  in  the  interest  of  deterring 
aggression. 

He  stated  in  great  humility  and  with 
much  emotion  on  this  occasion  today  that 
he  leaves,  certainly  with  emotion,  but 
without  fear,  because  he  leaves  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  what 
he  considers  to  be  the  greatest  staff  that 
has  ever  been  built,  ever  ready  to  defend 
this  Nation,  and  to  always  act  as  a 
deterrent  against  those  who  might  seek 
aggression,  that  individuals  might  gain 
for  their  sovereign  nations.  In  addition 
to  that  he  has  performed  great  humani- 
tarian missions  whenever  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  desired. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  White- 
ner]  for  giving  many  of  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  our  tribute  to  General 
LeMay.  Although  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  great  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
I  too  share  with  my  colleagues  their 
admiration  for  this  outstanding  Ameri- 
can. His  ability  and  his  patriotism  have 
endeared  him  to  all  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

I  wish  to  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  and  others  in  expressing 
to  this  distinguished  general  our  heart- 
felt thanks  for  the  magnificent  service 
he  has  rendered  his  country. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  other  colleagues  who  have 
joined  in  this  expression  of  appreciation 
for  the  life  and  service  already  per- 
formed by  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay.  I  know 
we  will  all  look  forward  to  many  more 
years  of  outstanding  service  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  of  peace  in  the 
world.  While  his  name  will  not  be  on 
the  active  roll  of  the  military,  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  on  the  active  roll  of  dedicated 
and  patriotic  Americans.  Again,  I  sa- 
lute this  great  American.  Gen.  Curtis 
LeMay,  as  he  retires  from  active  military 
duty. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  of 
the  great  wartime  figures  is  leaving  the 
military  service.  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay, 
whose  name  was  for  years  synonymous 
with  Strategic  Air  Command  and  who 
subsequently  has  been  charged  with  com- 
mand responsibility  for  the  entire  Air 
Force,  is  retiring  today  as  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

After  35  years  in  uniform,  22  of  them 
as  a  general  officer,  he  has  earned  all  the 
blessings  of  retirement.  As  he  leaves  the 
service  he  carries  with  him  the  plaudits 
of  a  grateful  Nation  to  which  he  has  con- 
tributed much. 

A  perfectionist,  he  insisted  on  untmost 
precision  and  efficiency  in  every  com- 
mand— and  he  achieved  it.  Much  of  the 
Nation's  immediate  striking  power  since 
the  Korean  war  has  been  in  his  hands 
and  it  was  always  maintained  at  the 
highest  state  of  readiness. 

There  are  not  many  Curt  LeMays.  He 
is  a  great  warrior — one  of  the  greatest 
of  all. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
American  is  retiring  from  active  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces  today.  He  is  one  of 
the  true  giants  who  has  made  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country  his  lifelong  career. 

The  distinguished  record  and  the  many 
contributions  of  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay 
will  long  be  remembered  by  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  who  has  acquainted  hiniself 
with  the  defense  and  national  security 
problems  of  our  country. 

His  World  War  II  record  was  an  out- 
standing one  but  he  will  probably  be 
remembered  best  for  his  achievements 
as  Commander  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand. As  Commander  of  SAC  for  nearly 
10  years,  General  LeMay  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  making  the  American  jet 
bombers  the  predominant  military  force 
in  the  world  today.  His  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  defense  needs  of  our 
country  in  its  most  critical  period  have 


earned  him  the  gratitude  of  millions  of 
Americans. 

Great  men  who  retire  do  not  often 
fade  away.  It  is  to  be  expected  and 
hoped  for  that  the  experience  and  coun- 
sel of  General  LeMay  will  long  be  avail- 
able and  utilized  by  his  successors. 

Mr.  Speaker.  General  LeMay  appeared 
often  before  our  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  in  recent  years.  He  was 
always  knowledgeable,  but  even  more 
importantly  he  was  a  straightforward 
witness.  His  insights  into  the  problems 
we  face  and  the  forces  we  need  as  we  look 
into  the  future  were  extremely  valuable 
to  me  and  to  the  other  members  of  our 
committee. 

The  Air  Force  and  our  country  are  los- 
ing the  full-time  services  of  a  career  of- 
ficer whose  every  action  was  dictated  by 
conviction,  dedication  to  our  national 
interest,  and  love  of  country.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  his  valuable  knowledge  and 
experience  will  continue  to  be  available 
for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
this  Nation's  most  courageous  military 
leaders  retired  this  week  after  a  distin- 
guished career  of  service.  On  behalf  of 
a  grateful  citizenry,  I  want  to  express 
appreciation  and  extend  a  most  deserved 
"well  done"  to  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay 
from  the  people  of  my  congressional 
district  in  Kansas.  We  are  indeed  in- 
debted to  General  LeMay  for  his  monu- 
mental contributions  to  the  freedom,  de- 
fense, and  security  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world. 

We  will  never  forget  the  genius  and 
vision  of  this  man  who  contributed  so 
much  to  America's  formidable  strength 
in  the  air.  General  LeMay  was  the 
father  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  power  of  SAC 
has  served  as  America's  greatest  deter- 
rent to  war.  General  LeMay  waged  a 
determined  effort  to  build  a  flexible 
weapons  arsenal  including  both  missiles 
and  manned  bombers. 

Curtis  LeMay  certainly  is  not  a  "yes 
man."  His  leadership  and  counsel  were 
based  upon  38  years  of  military  experi- 
ence in  hot  and  cold  wars.  He  fought  for 
what  he  believed  was  necessary  to  keep 
America  strong.  General  LeMay  believed 
that  only  through  strength  can  we  pre- 
vent war.  On  February  4,  1964,  he  told 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee : 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  only  by  being 
strong  enough  to  win  a  war  will  our  desire 
to  prevent  war  have  a  true  meaning. 

He  knows  and  understands  commu- 
nism; and  I  believe  he  demonstrated  a 
know-how  for  stemming  Communist  ag- 
gression and  ambitions.  In  those  same 
hearings  a  year  ago,  he  stated: 

The  Soviet  Union  has  periodically  pro- 
claimed peaceful  coexistence  and  a  gradual 
political  change  as  the  goal  of  international 
communism.  But  In  the  past,  these  procla- 
mations have  been  followed  by  new  forms 
of  aggression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  will  always 
require  the  advice,  counsel,  and  service 
of  such  leaders  as  General  LeMay.  We 
need  such  voices  as  his  to  speak  out  even 
though  others  in  positions  of  leadership 
may  not  be  in  agreemenc.  I  know  that 
General  LeMay  will  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  the  greatness  and  strength  of 


the  United  States.  I  believe  the  follow- 
ing  excerpt  from  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Wichita,  Kans.,  Eagle  may  account  for 
General  LeMay's  retirement  as  U.S.  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff  at  age  58;  but  it  also 
points  up  the  debt  which  all  Americans 
owe  to  General  LeMay : 

LeMay  will  be  missed.  His  service  to  our 
Nation  has  been  considerable  over  the  years, 
And,  while  his  nonconformism  may  have 
caused  difficulties  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  administration,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain value  in  having  a  man  who  is  not  afraid 
to  speak  his  mind  in  the  upper  echelons  of 
our  Defense  Establishment.  Our  Nation's 
defense  is  too  important  to  have  nothing  but 
"yes  men"  running  it. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  February  1,  a  great  American,  a 
great  patriot,  and  a  great  general — Gen. 
Curtis  LeMay — retired  from  active  serv- 
ice. I  would  like  to  add  my  tribute  to 
the  many  already  spoken  for  this  out- 
standing man. 

General  LeMay's  career  speaks  for  it- 
self. Entering  the  armed  services  as  a 
flying  cadet  in  1928,  he  retires  this  year 
as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force. 

These  37  years  of  service  saw  so  many 
achievements — the  development  of 
bombing  techniques  and  the  many 
bomber  commands  in  World  War  II,  the 
Regensburg  raid,  command  of  Strategic 
Air  Forces  in  the  Pacific,  the  Berlin  Air- 
lift— and  the  command  and  develop- 
ment of  our  Strategic  Air  Command. 

General  LeMay's  influence  and  con- 
tributions to  our  air  defense  are  unmeas- 
urable.  As  commander  of  SAC,  he  built, 
from  the  remnants  of  World  War  U,  an 
all  jet  manned  bomber  force,  and  super- 
vised plans  for  the  development  and  in- 
tegration of  an  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  capability. 

As  Commander  of  SAC,  and  as  Chief 
of  Staff,  the  geneiigl  has  always  stressed 
the  importanc^^of  maintaining  a 
balanced  militarV  concept  of  manned 
bombers  and  missiles.  He  knows  the 
danger  of  discounting  the  precision  of 
the  manned  bomber  and  placing  our 
relismce  on  the  missile  alone  as  a  peace- 
keeping deterrent. 

For  his  philosophy,  his  leadership,  his 
ability — America  and  the  entire  free 
world  are  indeed  indebted  to  Gen.  Curtis 
LeMay.  As  he  retires,  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  add  my  good  wishes  to  the  many  he  has 
ali-eady  received,  and  my  fervent  hope 
that  General  LeMay  will  continue  to  lend 
his  counsel,  experience,  and  advice  to  a 
grateful  nation. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  respects  to  a  great  American  of 
whom  President  Johnson  just  recently 
said  "all  freemen  are  in  your  debt."  I 
am  speaking  of  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay,  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  fortunate  and  often 
noted  fact  of  our  history  that  during 
periods  of  crisis  we  have  seen  the  rise 
of  men  of  foresight,  courage,  and  de- 
termination come  to  the  forefront. 

Time  after  time,  the  greatness  of  in- 
dividuals has  provided  the  rest  of  us 
with  the  leadership  and  inspiration 
needed  to  enable  us  to  come  through  a 
period  of  torment,  of  potential  catas- 
trophe— not  only  to  survive,  but  also  to 
emerge  from  the  trial  with  unprecedented 
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strength  and  a  more  solid  confidence  in 
the  future. 

Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay  is  one  of  those 
individuals.  Today  America  is  safer, 
more  secure  and  faces  a  brighter  future 
because  of  the  leadership  he  gave  us 
as  U.S.  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  should  invite 
General  LeMay  to  address  a  joint  meet- 
ing to  give  us  and  the  Nation  a  sunima- 
tion  of  a  lifetime  of  dedicated  sei-vice  in 
defense  of  freemen  the  world  over. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  General  LeMay, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISION  AS- 
SURING THE  ORDERLY  DIS- 
CHARGE OF  THE  POWERS  AND 
DUTIES  OF  THE  PRESIDENT- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  64) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  1787,  Benjamin  Franklin  remarked 
near  the  conclusion  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  at  Philadelphia,  "It  aston- 
ishes me,  sir,  to  find  this  system  ap- 
proaching so  near  to  perfection  as  it 
does." 

One  hundred  and  seventy-eight  years 
later  the  relevance  of  that  Constitution 
of  1789  to  our  society  of  1965  is  remark- 
able. Yet  it  is  truly  astonishing  that, 
over  this  span,  we  have  neither  perfected 
the  provisions  for  orderly  continuity  in 
the  Executive  direction  of  our  system 
nor,  as  yet,  paid  the  price  our  continuing 
inaction  so  clearly  invites  and  so  reck- 
lessly risks. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  three  conspicuous 
,  and  long-recognized  defects  in  the  Con- 
stitution relating  to  the  office  of  the 
Presidency : 

1.  The  lack  of  a  constitutional  provi- 
sion assuring  the  orderly  discharge  of 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  President — 
Commander  in  Chief — in  the  event  of 
the  disability  or  incapacity  of  the  incum- 
bent. 

2.  The  lack  of  a  constitutional  provi- 
sion assuring  continuity  in  the  office  of 
the  Vice  President,  an  office  which  itself 
is  provided  within  our  system  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  assuring  continuity. 

3.  The  lack  of  a  constitutional  provi- 
sion assuring  that  the  votes  of  electors 
in  the  electoral  college  shall  without 
question  reflect  the  expressed  will  of  the 
people  in  the  actual  election  of  their 
President  and  Vice  President. 


Over  the  years,  as  I  have  noted,  we 
have  escaped  the  mischief  these  obvious 
omissions  invite  and  permit.  Our  escape 
has  been  more  the  result  of  providence 
than  of  any  prudence  on  our  part.  For 
it  is  not  necessary  to  conjure  the  night- 
mare of  nuclear  holocaust  or  other  na- 
tional catastrophe  to  identify  these 
omissions  as  chasms  of  chaos  into  which 
normal  human  frailties  might  plunge  us 
at  any  time. 

On  at  least  two  occasions  in  our  his- 
tory, and  perhaps  others,  American  Pres- 
idents— James  Garfield  and  Woodrow 
Wilson — have  for  prolonged  periods  been 
rendered  incapable  of  discharging  their 
Presidential  duties.  On  16  occasions  in 
our  36  administrations,  the  office  of  Vice 
President  has  been  vacant — and  over  the 
two  perilous  decades  since  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War,  that  vital  office  has 
been  vacant  the  equivalent  of  1  year  out 
of  4.  Finally,  over  recent  years,  complex 
but  concerted  campaigns  have  been  open- 
ly undertaken — fortunately  without  suc- 
cess, as  yet — to  subvert  the  electoral  col- 
lege so  that  it  would  register  not  the  will 
of  the  people  of  individual  States  but, 
rather,  the  wishes  of  the  electors  them- 
selves. 

The  potential  of  paralysis  implicit  in 
these  conditions  constitutes  an  indefen- 
sible folly  for  our  responsible  society  in 
these  times.  Commonsense  impels,  duty 
requires  us  to  act — and  to  act  now,  with- 
out further  delay. 

Action  is  in  the  tradition  of  our  fore- 
bears. Since  adoption  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights — the  first  10  amendments  to  our 
Constitution— 9  of  the  14  subsequent 
amendments  have  related  directly  either 
to  the  offices  of  the  Presidency  and  Vice- 
Presidency  or  to  assuring  the  responsive- 
ness of  our  voting  processes  to  the  will  of 
the  people.  As  long  ago  as  1804  and  as 
recently  as  1964,  Americans  have 
amended  their  Constitution  in  striving 
for  its  greater  perfection  in  these  most 
sensitive  and  critical  areas. 

I  believe  it  is  the  strong  and  overriding 
will  of  the  people  today  that  we  should 
act  now  to  eliminate  these  unhappy  pos- 
sibilities inherent  in  our  system  as  it  now 
exists.  Likewise,  I  believe  it  is  the  con- 
sensus of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Congress — without  thought  of  parti- 
sanship— that  effective  action  be  taken 
promptly.  I  am,  accordingly,  addressing 
this  communication  to  both  Houses  to  ask 
that  this  prevailing  will  be  translated 
into  action  which  would  permit  the  peo- 
ple, through  the  process  of  constitutional 
amendment,  to  overcome  these  omissions 
so  clearly  evident  in  our  system. 

I.    PRESnjENTIAL  INABILITY 

Our  Constitution  clearly  prescribes  the 
order  of  procedure  for  assuring  con- 
tinuity in  the  office  of  the  Presidency  in 
the  event  of  the  death  of  the  incumbent. 
These  provisions  have  met  their  tragic 
tests  successfully.  Our  system,  unlike 
many  others,  has  never  experienced  the 
catastrophe  of  disputed  succession  or  the 
chaos  of  uncertain  command. 

Our  stability  is,  nonetheless,  more 
superficial  than  sure.  While  we  are  pre- 
pared for  the  possibility  of  a  President's 
death,  we  are  all  but  defenseless  against 
the  probability  of  a  President's  incapac- 
ity by  injury,  illness,  senility,  or  other 


aflBiction.  A  nation  bearing  the  respon- 
sibilities we  are  privileged  to  bear  for 
our  own  security — and  the  security  of  the 
free  world — cannot  justify  the  appalling 
gamble  of  entrusting  its  security  to  the 
immobilized  hands  or  uncomprehending 
mind  of  a  Commander  in  Chief  unable 
to  command. 

On  September  29.  1964,  the  Senate 
passed  Senate  Joint  Resolution  139,  pro- 
posing a  constitutional  amendment  to 
deal  with  this  perplexing  question  of 
presidential  disability — as  well  as  the 
question,  which  I  shall  discuss  below,  of 
filling  vacancies  in  the  office  of  Vice 
President.  The  same  measure  has  been 
introduced  in  this  Congress  as  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1  and  House  Joint 
Resolution  1.  The  provisions  of  these 
measures  have  been  carefully  considered 
and  are  the  product  of  many  of  our  finest 
constitutional  and  legal  minds.  Believ- 
ing, as  I  do,  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
1  and  House  Joint  Resolution  1  would 
responsibly  meet  the  pressing  need  I  have 
outlined,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  approve 
them  forthwith  for  submission  to  ratifi- 
cation by  the  States. 

II.    VACANCY    IN    THE    OFFICE    OF    THE    VICE 

PRESIDENT 

Indelible  personal  experience  has  im- 
pressed upon  me  the  indisputable  logic 
and  imperative  necessity  of  assuring  that 
the  second  office  of  our  system  shall,  like 
the  first  office,  be  at  all  times  occupied  by 
an  incumbent  who  is  able  and  Who  is 
ready  to  assume  tho  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Chief  Executive  and  Commander 
in  Chief. 

In  our  history,  to  this  point,  the  office 
of  the  Presidency  has  never  devolved 
below  the  first  clearly  prescribed  step  of 
constitutional  succession.  In  moments 
of  need,  there  has  always  been  a  Vice 
President,  yet  Vice  Presidents  are  no  less 
mortal  than  Presidents.  Seven  men 
have  died  in  the  office  and  one  has  re- 
signed—in addition  to  the  eight  who  left 
the  office  vacant  to  succeed  to  the 
Presidency. 

We  recognized  long  ago  the  necessity 
of  assuring  automatic  succession  in  the 
absence  of  a  Vice  President.  Various 
statutes  have  been  enacted  at  various 
times  prescribing  orders  of  succession 
from  among  either  the  Presiding  Officers 
of  the  Houses  of  Congress  or  the  heads 
of  executive  departments  who,  together, 
comprise  the  traditional  Cabinet  of  the 
President.  In  these  times,  such  orders 
of  succession  are  no  substitute  for  an 
office  of  succession. 

Since  the  last  order  of  succession  was 
prescribed  by  the  Congress  in  1947,  the 
office  of  the  Vice  Presidency  has  under- 
gone the  most  significant  transformation 
and  enlargement  of  duties  in  its  history. 

Presidents  Truman,  Eisenhower,  and 
Kennedy  have  successively  expanded  the 
role  of  the  Vice  President,  even  as  I  ex- 
pect to  do  in  this  administration. 

Once  only  an  appendage,  the  office 
of  Vice  President  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  chain  of  command  and  its  occupancy 
on  a  full-time  basis  is  imperative. 

For  this  reason,  I  most  strongly  en- 
dorse the  objective  of  both  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1  and  House  Joint  Resolution 
1  in  providing  that  whenever  there  is  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  Vice  President, 
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provision  shall  exist  for  that  office  to  be 
filled  with  a  person  qualified  to  succeed 
to  the  Presidency. 

ni.  REFORM  OF  THE  ELECTORAL  COLLEGE  SYSTEM 

We  believe  that  the  people  should  elect 
their  President  and  Vice  President.  One 
of  the  earliest  amendments  to  our  Con- 
stitution was  submitted  and  ratified  in 
response  to  the  unhappy  experience  of  an 
electoral  college  stalemate  which  jeop- 
ardized this  principle.  Today  there  lurks 
in  the  electoral  college  system  the  ever- 
present  possibility  that  electors  may  sub- 
stitute their  own  will  for  the  will  of  the 
people.  I  believe  that  possibility  should 
be  foreclosed. 

Our  present  system  of  computing  and 
awarding  electoral  votes  by  States  is  an 
essential  counterpart  of  our  Federal  sys- 
tem and  the  provisions  of  our  Constitu- 
tion which  recognize  and  maintain  our 
Nation  as  a  union  of  States.  It  supports 
the  two-party  system  which  has  served 
our  Nation  well.  I  believe  this  system 
should  be  retained.  But  it  is  imperative 
that  the  electoral  votes  of  a  State  be 
cast  for  those  persons  who  receive  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  for  President 
and  Vice  President — and  for  no  one  else. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  we  should 
eliminate  the  omission  in  our  present 
system  which  leaves  the  continuity  of 
the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent unprotected  if  the  persons  receiv- 
ing a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes  for 
either  or  both  of  these  offices  should  die 
after  the  election  in  November  and  be- 
fore the  inauguration  of  the  President. 

Electors  are  now  legally  free  to  choose 
the  President  without  regard  to  the  out- 
come of  the  election.  I  believe  that  if 
the  President-elect  dies  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, our  laws  should  provide  that 
the  Vice-President-elect  should  become 
President  when  the  new  term  begins. 
Conversely,  if  death  should  come  to  the 
Vice-President-elect  during  this  interim, 
I  believe  the  President-elect  should,  up- 
on taking  office,  be  required  to  follow 
the  pro<^edures  otherwise  prescribed  for 
filling  the  unexpired  term  of  the  Vice 
President.  If  both  should  die  or  become 
unable  to  serve  in  this  interim,  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  should  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  providing  the  method  of  se- 
lecting officials  for  both  positions.  I  am 
transmitting  herewith  a  draft  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  to  resolve  these 
problems. 

Favorable  action  by  the  Congress  on 
the  measures  here  recommended  will,  I 
believe,  assure  the  orderly  continuity  in 
the  Presidency  that  is  imperative  to  the 
success  and  stability  of  our  system.  Ac- 
tion on  these  measures  now  will  allay 
future  anxiety  among  our  own  people — 
and  among  the  peoples  of  the  world — 
in  the  event  senseless  tragedy  or  unfore- 
seeable disability  should  strike  again  at 
either  or  both  of  the  principal  offices  of 
our  constitutional  system.  If  we  act  now. 
without  undue  delay,  we  shall  have 
moved  closer  to  achieving  perfection  of 
the  great  constitutional  document  on 
which  the  strength  and  success  of  our 
system  have  rested  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  January  28,  1965. 


U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMA- 
MENT  AGENCY— MESSAGE   FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO.  66) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  Fourth 
Annual  Report  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency. 

In  this  report,  submitted  pursuant  to 
law,  the  Agency  describes  its  activities 
for  the  calendar  year  1964. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  February  1,  1965. 


MUTUAL  EDUCATIONAL  AND  CUL- 
TURAL EXCHANGE  ACT  OP  1961— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mu- 
tual Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961  (Public  Law  87-256.  the 
Pulbright-Hays  Act)  I  transmit  herewith 
the  annual  report  on  the  international 
cultui'al  exchange  program  for  the  fiscal 
year  1963. 

This  report  deals  with  the  influence 
for  peace  and  progress  which  exchange- 
of-persons  activities  have  become  in  the 
world  of  the  1960's. 

The  varying  stages  of  nationhood  in 
the  world  today  require  a  vai^ying  range 
of  relationships  on  our  part.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  exchanges  of  persons  are 
uniquely  appropriate  and  unusually  ef- 
fective activities  for  the  needs  and  op- 
portunities of  these  times.  Such 
exchanges  touch  our  societies  at  many 
points — involving  students,  teachers, 
professors,  research  scholars,  athletes, 
government  leaders,  judges,  economists, 
labor  leaders,  social  workers,  actors,  au- 
thors, coaches,  and  many  others — a 
broad  panorama  of  professions  and  the 
arts. 

In  the  single  year  covered  by  this  re- 
port, some  10,000  people  were  overseas 
from  this  country,  or  here  from  other 
countries,  in  the  friendly,  constructive 
interchange  the  United  States  now 
sponsors.  This  exchange  involved  more 
than  130  countries  and  territories. 

Congress  can  take  particular  and 
proper  pride  in  this  program.  Since 
World  War  n — with  full  bipartisan  sup- 
port, as  in  Public  Law  87-256 — Congress 
has  fathered  and  fostered  this  activity. 
Many  Members  of  both  Houses  have  a 
special  knowledge  of  the  vital  role  which 
exchanges  now  play  in  our  relations  and 
understandings  with  other  nations.  All 
along  the  way,  the  articulate  leadership 
of  the  Congress  has  been  a  major 
strength  for  the  program's  success. 

The  warm  and  strong  support  of  the 
American  people  likewise  deserves  our 
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praise.  The  volunteer  services  and  fam- 
ily hospitality  which  our  citizens  and 
communities  give  to  thousands  of  stu- 
dents and  visitors  from  other  countries 
is  of  incalculable  value  to  the  interest  of 
international  understanding. 

I  hope  that  our  exchange  activities, 
public  and  private,  may  grow.  An  en- 
larging investment  means  an  enlarging 
return — not  merely  from  the  under- 
standing others  may  acquire  of  us,  but 
from  the  understanding  we  acquire  of 
those  with  whom  we  share  the  hopes  of 
these  times  and  the  destiny  of  this 
planet. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  an  abid- 
ing faith  in  the  value  of  education  to 
our  own  society's  success,  and  we  are 
affirming  that  faith  with  a  new  and 
strengthened  commitment  to  education 
in  America.  But  education  as  a  force  for 
freedom,  justice,  and  rationality  knows 
no  national  boundaries — it  is  the  great 
universal  force  for  good.  Our  efforts  in 
the  exchange  program  give  that  force 
added  strength  and  justified  support. 
For  when  we  help  other  peoples  achieve 
their  highest  and  best  aspirations,  we 
truly  work  for  understanding,  for  prog- 
ress, and  for  peace.  In  this  work,  let  us 
continue  with  new  enthusiasm  and  con- 
fidence, for  out  of  the  understandings 
among  peoples  will  grow  peace  among 
nations. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  February  1,  1965. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  GAL- 
LAUDET  COLLEGE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5,  Public  Law  420,  83d 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Gal- 
laudet  College  the  following  members  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  The  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Carey,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Nelsen. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  JOHN 
F.  KENNEDY  CENTER  FOR  THE 
PERFORMING  ARTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2(a),  Public  Law  85- 
874,  as  amended,  the  Chan-  appoints  as 
members  ex  officio  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  the  following 
members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Wright,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Thompson,  of  New 
Jersey:  and  Mrs.  Reid,  of  Illinois. 


LEWIS  AND  CLARK  TRAIL 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3,  Public  Law  88-630, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Commission  the 
following  members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Morris,  of  New  Mexico:  Mr. 
Rivers,  of  Alaska:  Mr.  Berry,  of  South 
Dakota:  and  Mr.  Skubitz,  of  Kansas. 


MIGRATORY   BIRD   CONSERVATION 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.     Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  16,  United  States  Code, 
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section  715a,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission  the  following  members  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Karsten,  of 
Missouri;  Mr.  Conte,  of  Massachusetts. 


NATIONAL    FOREST    RESERVATION 
COMMISSION 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  16,  United  States  Code, 
section  513.  The  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Forest  Reservation 
Commission  the  following  members  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  Mr.  Colmer,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  S\y- 

LOR. 


NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PUBLICA- 
TIONS COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6,  Public  Law  754,  81st 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Historical  Publica- 
tions Commission  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Mr.  Miller. 


PUBLIC  LAND  REVIEW  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3,  Public  Law  88-606, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Aspinall,  of  Colorado;  Mr. 
O'Brien,  of  New  York;  Mr.  White,  of 
Idaho;  Mr.  Saylor,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr. 
Burton,  of  Utah;  Mr.  Morton,  of  Mary- 
land. 


ST.  AUGUSTINE  QUADRICENTEN- 
NIAL   COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  87-586, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the  St. 
Augustine  Quadricentennial  Commission 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  Mr.  Matthews,  of  Florida; 
Mr.  Cramer,  of  Florida. 


UNITED  STATES-PUERTO  RICO 
COMMISSION  ON  THE  STATUS 
OP    PUERTO    RICO 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2(b),  Public  Law  88- 
271,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  United  States-Puerto  Rico  Commis- 
sion on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico  the  fol- 
lowing Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  O'Brien,  of  New  York;  Mr. 
Morton,  of  Maryland. 


UNITED  STATES  TERRITORIAL  EX- 
PANSION MEMORIAL  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Resolution  32, 
73d  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  U.S.  Territorial  Expan- 
sion Memorial  Commission  the  following 
members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Karsten,  of  Missouri;  Mr.  Hays,  of  Ohio; 
Mr.  Cunningham,  of  Nebraska. 


WOODROW  WILSON  MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1.  Public  Law  87-364, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Commission 
the  following  members  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  Mr.  Gallagher,  of  New 
Jersey;  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  of  New 
Jersey. 

COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTIGATE  NON- 
ESSENTIAL  FEDERAL  EXPENDI- 
TURES 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  601,  title  6,  Public  Law 
250,  77th  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  Committee  To  Inves- 
tigate Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures 
the  following  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means:  Mr.  Mills,  of  Ar- 
kansas; Mr.  King  of  California;  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  following 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations: Mr.  Mahon,  of  Texas;  Mr. 
Thomas,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Bow,  of  Ohio. 


JOINT    COMMITTEE    ON    IMMIGRA- 
TION AND  NATIONALITY  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  401(a) ,  Public  Law  414, 
82d  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Policy  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Celler,  of  New  York;  Mr. 
Feighan,  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Chelf,  of  Ken- 
tucky; Mr.  PoFF,  of  Virginia;  Mr.  Moore, 
of  West  Virginia. 


U.S.  DELEGATION  OF  THE  MEXICO- 
UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  86-420, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  of  the  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group  for 
the  meeting  to  be  held  in  Mexico  from 
February  11  to  February  18,  1965,  the 
following  members  on  the  part  of  the 
House :  Mr.  Nix,  of  Pennsylvania,  chair- 
man; Mr.  McDowell,  of  Delaware;  Mr. 
Wright,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Johnson  of  Cal- 
ifornia; Mr.  Cameron,  of  California;  Mr. 
Slack,  of  West  Virginia;  Mr.  Gonzalez, 
of  Texas:  Mr.  Derwinski,  of  Illinois: 
Mr.  Springer,  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Morse,  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Harvey,  of  Michi- 
gan; Mr.  Bell,  of  California. 


THE 


lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
KU  KLUX  KLAN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Weltner]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  year 
1965  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  In  December,  a  cen- 
tury ago,  six  young  men  formed  a  secret 
society  in  Pulaski,  Tenn.  The  weird 
panoply  of  the  order — along  with  the 
rigors  of  that  day — quickly  changed  the 
Klan  into  a  vehicle  of  terror.    Soon  ex- 


cesses compelled  its  leaders  to  order  it 
dismembered. 

That  was  in  1869.  For  almost  five 
decades  thereafter,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
was  but  a  memory.  Then,  in  1915  a  new 
order  arose  in  Atlanta,  based  upon  old 
hatreds  and  fears. 

The  revised  Klan  found  fertile  ground, 
not  only  in  the  old  Confederacy,  but 
North,  East,  and  West  alike. 

In  1921,  the  House  Committee  on  Rules 
considered  several  resolutions  calling  for 
an  investigation.  Nothing  happened. 
By  1924,  membership  in  this  "invisible 
empire"  reached  4  million.  Its  influence 
touched  courthouses  and  State  houses, 
national  conventions  of  both  major  par- 
ties, and  Congress  itself. 

It  grew  and  prospered  on  mystery  and 
malice,  changing  the  cross  from  the  sym- 
bol of  hope  to  a  sign  of  hate. 

For  over  a  quarter  century  following 
its  rebirth,  the  Klan  was  a  potent  factor 
in  American  life.  But  the  Second  World 
War  brought  sharp  decline  to  the  "in- 
visible empire."  Once  again  it  slum- 
bered— until  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion of  1954.  Since  that  date,  but  most 
significantly  during  the  past  2  years. 
Klan  manifestations  have  increased 
throughout  the  South.  There  are  now 
visible  signs  of  a  westward  spread. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  this  comes  at  a  criti- 
cal time  for  the  South.  We  are  rising 
to  our  full  potential.  We  are  struggling 
for  orderly  progress.  We  are  turning  to 
real  problems  and  solid  opportunities. 

Yet,  once  again,  this  madness  is  in  our 
midst.  It  impugns  a  lawful  and  gener- 
ous people.  It  impairs  compliance  with 
the  law.  It  impedes  administration  of 
justice. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  shall  be  done? 
Shall  we  in  the  Congress  ignore  the  veil 
of  fear  descending  upon  whole  commu- 
nities? 

Shall  we  permit  faceless  men,  under 
cover  of  robes  and  darkness,  to  imperil 
the  liberties  of  our  people? 

I  believe  I  speak  for  a  vast  majority  of 
southerners  in  calling  for  action.  For 
in  doing  nothing,  we  will  inaugurate  a 
second  century  for  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  is  charged  to  investigate 
"the  extent,  character,  and  objects  of 
un-American  propaganda  activities  In 
the  United  States."  Honest  men  may 
differ  on  the  precise  limitations  of  the 
word  "un-American."  But,  surely,  all 
agree  that  activities  which  by  force  and 
violence  seek  to  deprive  others  of  rights 
guaranteed  them  by  the  Constitution  are 
un-American. 

The  weapons  of  the  Klan  are  secrecy, 
rumor,  and  fear.  Plain  fact  and  simple 
truth,  amply  imparted  to  the  public,  are 
adequate  remedies.  This  committee  can 
provide  these  remedies  by  thorough  and 
detailed  investigation. 

Let  us  turn  upon  this  "invisible  em- 
pii-e"  the  light  of  public  scrutiny.  Let  us 
examine  in  full  its  extent,  character,  smd 
objects.  Let  us  reveal  for  all  to  see  the 
men  behind  the  masks. 

The  boast  of  the  Klan,  "Yesterday,  To- 
day, and  Tomorrow"  is  true  in  part.  For 
the  Klan  of  yesterday  is  the  Klan  of  to- 
day. Its  means  and  methods  remain  un- 
changed. It  will  plague  us  tomorrow 
unless  we  quash  it  today. 
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The  year  1865  witnessed  the  birth  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Let  the  year  1965 
witness  its  final  demise. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Grider]. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
think  it  is  fitting  and  appropriate  that 
another  southern  Member  of  this  body 
rise  to  endorse  the  excellent  words  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Weltner]. 
The  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  said 
that  "the  weapons  of  the  Klan  are 
secrecy,  rumor,  and  fear.  Plain  fact  and 
simple  truth,  amply  imparted  to  the  pub- 
lic, are  adequate  remedies." 

Madam  Speaker,  we  in  om-  community 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Shelby  County 
have  had  a  demonstration  of  that.  We 
have  a  great  newspaper  tliere,  the  Com- 
mercial Appeal.  In  1924  this  newspaper 
was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  its 
exposure  of  the  methods  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  this,  our  city  of 
Memphis.  Tenn.,  is  the  only  large  south- 
ern city  that  has  never  had  any  major 
racial  violence  in  all  of  the  troubles  that 
have  come  to  the  South  since  1924.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  proper  subject  for  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities to  investigate,  and  I  heartily  en- 
dorse the  suggestion  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
and  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 
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CHEATING  SCANDAL  AT  THE  AIR 
FORCE  ACADEMY— AND  THE  IM- 
PACT OF  ATHLETIC  PROFESSION- 
ALISM 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mrs. 

Griffiths)  .    Under  previous  order  of  the 

House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

[Mr.    Stratton],   is   recognized   for   45 

minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Madam  Speaker, 
last  Monday  I  brought  to  the  attention 
of  this  House  some  of  the  facts  surround- 
ing the  Air  Force  Academy  cheating 
scandal,  pointing  out  specifically  that  the 
very  large  percentage  of  varsity  athletes 
who  were  involved  in  this  scandal  indi- 
cated, in  my  judgment,  that  we  had 
reached  a  time  when  it  was  necessary  for 
us  to  put  an  end  to  the  kind  of  athletic 
professionalism  which  has  characterized 
all  three  of  our  service  academies,  the 
Air  Force  Academy  situation  indicates 
that  some  of  the  pressures  that  athletes 
are  under  at  all  these  academies  have 
made  them  particularly  susceptible  to  the 
opportunities  for  cheating  that  had  ap- 
parently been  created  both  at  the  Air 
Force,  and,  back  in  1951,  at  the  Military 
Academy. 

I  advised  the  House  that  T  had  re- 
quested the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  take 


steps  to  eliminate  these  practices  in  our 
three  service  academies.  Today  I  rise. 
Madam  Speaker,  to  advise  the  House  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  informed  me 
just  this  morning  by  means  of  a  com- 
munication from  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Norman  Paul  that  he  will  not 
make  any  comment  on  these  matters  un- 
til the  current  investigation  of  the  Air 
Force  Academy  has  been  completed, 
sometime  around  the  10th  of  February. 
However,  I  might  say.  Madam  Speaker, 
that  since  I  spoke,  there  have  come  to  me 
a  number  of  comments  on  this  general 
subject  and  a  number  of  expressions  of 
support  for  the  position  which  I  took. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
this  morning.  February  1,  commenting  on 
the  fact  that  the  new  Air  Force  Board 
appointed  to  look  into  the  cheating  scan- 
dal has  already  been  requested  to  ex- 
amine the  whole  proper  role  of  intercol- 
legiate athletics  at  the  Academy. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Academy  Investigation 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Eugene  M. 
Zuckert  has  acted  with  commendable  dis- 
patch in  convening  a  special  committee  to 
investigate  the  Air  Force  Academy  in  the 
light  of  the  current  crisis  over  cheating  that 
has  led  to  the  resignation  of  more  than  90 
cadets.  Further,  the  proposed  scope  of  the 
inquiry,  an  examination  of  the  entire  system 
of  cadet  life  and  the  role  of  athletics  at  the 
Academy  in  addition  to  the  immediate  con- 
flict over  the  cadet  honor  system,  shows  a 
determination  not  to  dismiss  the  incident  as 
merely  a  case  in  which  a  few  "bad  apples" 
tainted  the  chivalrous  yoimg  warriors  in  Air 
Force  blue. 

The  committee,  headed  by  former  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staflf  Thomas  D.  White,  is 
fortunate  in  having  the  services  of  Hardy 
Dillard.  dean  of  the  law  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  an  institution  that  pos- 
sesses one  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful 
collegiate  honor  systems.  But  they  will  need 
to  look  much  deeper  than  the  cheating  in- 
cidents themselves  and  the  allegations  of 
parents  that  their  sons  only  tolerated  cheat- 
ing on  the  part  of  others.  The  service  acad- 
emies' curriculum,  facilities  and  emphasis  on 
bigtime  athletics  have  all  been  criticized 
from  time  to  time,  often  with  justification. 
The  W^hite  committee,  if  It  uses  the  full 
scope  of  its  directive,  may  be  able  to  provide 
a  guide  for  change  and  revision  that  will 
benefit  the  service  academies  and.  ultimately, 
the  officers  who  man  our  Defense  Establish- 
ment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  May  I  also  add. 
Madam  Speaker,  that  although  Secre- 
tary McNamara,  unfortunately,  is  ill  at 
the  moment,  I  intend  to  examine  him 
on  the  whol^  subject  when  he  testifies 
before  our  Armed  Services  Committee, 
without  waiting  for  any  February  10 
deadline. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Madam  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  would  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  and  commend  him  for  the 
stand  he  has  taken.  I  would  also  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  that  this  morning  at  a  meeting 


of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  the 
very  first  meeting  our  committee  has  had 
the  gentleman  did  raise  this  very  point 
there  very  forcefully.  Again  I  commend 
him  for  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  mv  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Michigan  for  his 
very  welcome  support. 

Madam  Speaker,  some  people  have 
said  to  me  personally,  and  some  have 
commented  in  the  press,  "What  do  you 
mean  by  athletic  professionalism?  What 
is  going  on  in  our  service  academies  that 
you  are  opposed  to?"  I  would  like  very 
briefly,  if  I  may,  to  spell  out  some  of 
these  things  which  I  think  most  Members 
of  the  House  are  aware  of,  which  have 
been  going  on,  which  I  do  think  have  im- 
paired the  effectiveness  of  these  tax- 
payer-supported institutions  to  accom- 
plish their  mission,  and  which  I  would 
regard  as  "athletic  professionalism." 

Basically  athletic  professionalism  in- 
volves an  overemphasis,  an  emphasis  well 
beyond  any  proper  function  which  might 
play  in  service  education,  on  intercol- 
legiate athletics.  Let  me  spell  out  just 
one  or  two  examples  of  this  which  I  think 
Members  who  have  served  in  the  Con- 
gress before  are  well  aware  of. 

First  of  all,  we  have  members  of  the 
academy  coaching  staffs  spending  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  time  out  on  the  road 
scouting  for  athletes.  Some  members  of 
the  academy  staffs  may  tell  you  these 
coaches  are  not  really  looking  just  for 
athletes  alone,  that  they  are  looking  for 
all-around  boys.  But  I  submit.  Madam 
Speaker,  that  if  the  football  coach,  let 
us  say,  is  out  looking  for  all-around  boys 
he  is  much  more  likely  to  come  up  with 
one  who  demonstrates  excellence  in  foot- 
ball or  some  other  sport,  than  in  the  field 
of  physics  or  nuclear  energy. 

Most  young  men  who  apply  to  us  for 
appointment  to  the  Academies  are 
eagerly  interested  in  a  service  career. 
They  have  a  high  degree  of  motivation. 
Now  what  happens  when  members  of 
the  athletic  staffs  spend  time — and  I  am 
not  sure  how  much  time  they  spend  or 
whether  their  expenses  are  paid  by  the 
Academy  or  by  the  alumni — out  scouting 
prospects?  If  the  prospect  is  an  athletic 
star,  perhaps  he  may  already  be  inter- 
ested in  another  school.  He  may  have 
no  particular  interest  in  a  service  career, 
no  real  motivation.  But  the  coach  en- 
deavors to  sign  him  up.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances is  he  really  motivated  for  a 
military  career? 

I,  for  one,  do  not  think  it  should  be 
the  job  of  the  coaching  staff  to  be  out 
scouting  candidates  for  the  Academies, 
whether  athletes  or  nuclear  physicists. 
Perhaps  some  properly  organized  and 
regulated  scouting  or  recruiting  pro- 
cedure for  qualified  candidates  might  be 
justified,  but  it  should  not  be  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  coaching  staff. 

Now,  secondly.  Madam  Speaker,  we  are 
all  aware  that  members  of  these  coach- 
ing staffs  also  spend  a  certain  amount  of 
time  going  up  and  down  the  corridors 
of  the  House  Office  Buildings  at  certain 
times  of  the  year,  trying  to  find  appoint- 
ments for  some  of  these  individual 
athletes  whom  they  have  scouted. 

This  too  is  athletic  professionalism, 
and  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  improper. 
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In  fact.  Madam  Speaker,  I  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  back  in  1962 
a  case  where  an  athletic  coach  from 
West  Point  had  specifically  promised  an 
appointment  to  a  young  man  and  ac- 
tually delivered  on  that  appointment 
without  the  applicant  ever  seeing  the 
appointing  Member. 

Coaches  have  absolutely  no  business 
in  the  House  Office  Buildings  soliciting 
appointments  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  certainly  not  trying  to  get 
some  Member  from  State  X  to  appoint 
a  prospective  athlete  from  State  Y,  a 
process  that  is  both  illegal  and  improper. 
Then,  Madam  Speaker,  there  is  a 
third  thing  which  I  mean  by  "athletic 
professionalism."  That  occurs  when 
these  individuals  are  recommended  for 
appointment  and  find  they  caimot  pass 
the  college  board  examinations,  which 
comprise  the  entrance  requirements  aca- 
demically for  all  three  of  the  service 
academies.  One  has  only  to  score  500 
on  these  examinations,  as  we  know  to 
be  accepted,  which  is  a  score,  inciden- 
tally, that  is  considerably  less  than  is  re- 
quired to  get  into  Harvard,  let  us  say,  or 
Yale  or  Princeton. 

But  if  you  do  have  a  lad  who  is  a 
good  halfback  who  cannot  score  even 
this  500  minimum,  then  in  some  of  our 
service  academies  there  is  an  alumni  as- 
sociation which  will  underwrite  the  bill 
to  send  these  prospective  athletes  to  some 
kind  of  a  cram  school,  some  kind  of  serv- 
ice academy  preparatory  school,  if  you 
will,  in  order  to  beef  them  up  so  they 
can  achieve  the  minimum  marginal  pass- 
ing grade  to  get  in. 

So  this  is  how  you  can  have  athletic 
professionalism.  Madam  Speaker,  even 
in  a  situation  where  all  candidates  have 
to  pass  a  minimum  college  board  require- 
ment. The  minimum  is  low  in  the  first 
place,  and  some  promising  athletes  get 
special  tutoring  to  meet  it. 

In  some  academies  I  understand  the 
authorities  have  required  that  only  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  those  sent  to  "cram" 
school  by  the  alumni  can  be  prospective 
athletes.  But  I  still  find  it  hard  to  see 
alumni  raising  much  money  to  send  pro- 
spective nuclear  physicists  to  a  "cram" 
school. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  let  me  complete  my  comment  on  this 
point  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Finally,  the  fourth  specfic  point  which 
relates  to  athletic  professionalism  is  the 
very  heavy  schedules  which  are  usually 
booked  for  each  of  our  service  academies. 
They  go  out  of  their  way  to  compete  with 
colleges  which  admittedly  have  placed  a 
heavy  emphasis  on  athletics  and  have 
prided  themselves  over  the  years  in  build- 
ing championship  teams.  If  you  are  go- 
ing to  play  ball  in  this  kind  of  league  you 
have  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  preparing  for 
the  games.  You  have  to  do  a  lot  of  re- 
cruiting. You  have  to  take  away  from 
your  varsity  athletes  a  lot  of  the  time 
they  would  normally  spend  on  the  other 
aspects  of  their  job. 

That  is  what  I  mean  by  athletic  pro- 
fessionalism. I  do  not  know  whether  it 
has  any  place  in  the  private  college  or 
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not,  but  I  submit  it  certainly  does  not 
have  any  place  in  the  basic  role  of  the 
service  academies,  especially  when  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country  underwrite  the 
college  education  of  the  future  leaders 
of  our  military  forces.  These  are  the 
things  that  should  be  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  has 
made  so  much  progress  in  other  aspects 
of  reform  within  the  military  services. 

Madam  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  remarks  an  article 
from  the  February  8  issue  of  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  which  came  across 
our  desks  this  morning,  and  which  de- 
scribes in  summary  form  an  analysis 
which  recently  appeared  by  Columbia 
University  on  cheating  on  U.S.  campuses 
in  general. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  referred  to  follows : 
The  Amount  op  Cheating  on  U.S.  Campuses 

Just  how  much  cheating  goes  on  in  colleges 
and  universities?  Far  more  than  most  col- 
lege officials  realize,  according  to  a  new  na- 
tionwide study  by  Columbia  University.  Of 
the  students  questioned  In  the  99-college 
survey,  more  than  half  admitted  having 
cheated. 

Basic  findings  of  the  study  are  outlined  In 
the  chart  on  this  page. 

At  the  time  when  these  results  were  re- 
leased, a  major  cheating  scandal  was  being 
investigated  at  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  in 
Colorado. 

This  scandal  centered  on  theft  and  sale  of 
examination  papers.  An  official  statement 
said  it  appeared  to  involve  more  than  100 
cadets.  Including  30  football  players.  Twen- 
ty-nine cadets  resigned  at  once,  more  later. 
Most  said  their  violation  was  not  cheating, 
but  a  breach  of  the  honor  system,  which  re- 
quired that  they  report  known  cheaters.  A 
full  Inquiry  followed.  All  Implicated  cadets 
are  being  dismissed  or  asked  to  resign. 

In  civilian  colleges,  according  to  the 
Columbia  survey,  only  a  few  of  those  who 
cheat  are  caught  and  punished,  and  "only 
relatively  lenient  punishments  are  imposed 
for  academic  dishonesty  at  most  schools. 
Seldom  are  students  suspended  or  dis- 
missed." 

Some  ways  to  reduce  cheating  are  Indi- 
cated In  the  survey,  based  on  questionnaires 
returned  by  5,422  college  students.  626  deans, 
and  502  student-body  presidents.  Conclu- 
sions include: 

Colleges  with  honor  systems,  the  study 
finds,  "are  less  apt  to  have  a  high  level  of 
cheating  than  those  with  other  arrangements 
for  control." 

Schools  with  high  academic  quality  also 
are  found  to  have  relatively  little  cheating. 
Quality  yardsticks:  A  large  proportion  of 
students  living  on  campus,  a  selective  admis- 
sion system,  a  high  ratio  of  faculty  to  stu- 
dents. 

The  attitude  toward  cheating  Instilled  in 
the  student  body,  however,  appears  to  be  the 
most  influential  deterrent  to  cheating. 
Where  student  disapproval  is  high,  the  fre- 
quency of  cheating  Is  low,  and  vice  versa, 
the  survey  shows. 

Overall,  the  student  least  likely  to  cheat 
in  college  Is  pictured  thus:  A  girl  attending 
a  small,  all-female  college  on  an  academic 
scholarship,  with  good  grades  and  a  record 
of  not  cheating  in  high  school,  taking  tests 
under  an  honor  system  run  by  students,  and 
aware  of  a  tradition  of  strong  disapproval  of 
cheating  by  the  student  body. 

The  worst  cheating  risk:  A  young  man 
attending  a  large  university  on  an  athletic 


scholarship,  making  poor  grades  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere  of  leniency  to- 
ward cheating  in  the  classroom. 

WHO    ARE    THE    CHEATERS    IN    COLLEGE? 

Based  on  a  survey  of  5,422  students  at  99  col- 
leges and  universities,  coast  to  coast 

Fraternity  and  sorority  members  cheat 
more  than  nonmembers : 

Percent 
Students :  who  cheat 

Where  no  fraternities  exist 46 

Nonmembers  where  fraternities  exist. .     49 

Fraternity,  sorority  members 52 

Members    who    live    in    fraternity    or 
sorority  hoiises 61 

Students  with  lower  grades  tend  to  cheat 

more: 

Percent 

Grade  average :  who  chea  t 

A 37 

B. 43 

C 54 

C  or  below 57 

Family  income  or  occupation  has  little  to 
do  with  cheating: 

Percent 
of  students 
Father's  occupation :  who  cheat 

Professional 45 

Executive,    managerial 49 

Other  white-collar 51 

Blue-collar 54 

Those  with  scholarships  cheat  less — except 

for  athletes: 

Percent 

Scholarships  based  on —  who  cheat 

Financial  need 41 

Academic   ability 45 

Students  without  scholarships 51 

Athletic  ability - -     74 

Fewer  cheat  when  student  opinion  disap- 
proves of  cheating : 

Percent 
Where  disapproval  Is —  who  cheat 

Very  strong 23 

Fairly  strong 36 

Moderate 50 

Fairly  weak 59 

Very   weak 69 

Cheating  Is  more  common  in  coed  colleges: 

Percent  of  colleges 
with  a  high  level 
Type  of  school :  of  cheating 

All   female 19 

All  male 50 

Coeducational 61 

Source:  Study  by  Columbia  University's 
Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  Invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  to  the  fact  this 
analysis  points  out  74  percent  of  those 
with  athletic  scholarships  in  our  colleges 
cheat,  compared  to  only  41  percent  of 
those  on  scholarships  based  on  financial 
need,  and  with  45  percent  for  those  on 
scholarships  based  on  academic  abiUty. 

Commenting  on  this  same  study  In 
yesterday's  Sunday  New  York  Times,  Mr. 
Fred  L.  Heckinger  wrote:  "Despite  angry 
denials  by  coaches  and  football-minded 
alumni,  the  dishonesty  ratio  among  ath- 
letes is  staggeringly  high— largely  In  the 
words  of  the  study — because  athletes  are 
often  in  college  'for  reasons  totally  un- 
related to  their  academic  abilities.'  In 
fairness  to  the  athletes — especially  at 
the  Military  Academies  where  they  must 
meet  high  entrance  requirements — it 
should  be  added  that  they  devote  much 
of  their  time  and  energies  to  a  college - 
sponsored  enterprise  of  public  entertain- 
ment as  modern  gladiators." 
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Mr.  HEBERT.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  In  this  particular  in- 
stance you  are  using  this  survey  which 
points  out  that  those  of  athletic  ability 
cheat  more  than  those  on  scholarships. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  That  particular  re- 
port refers  to  colleges  all  around  the 
country.  We  have  nothing  in  our  serv- 
ice academies  comparable  to  the  schol- 
arships in  other  colleges.  But  the  cadet 
who  is  recruited  for  his  athletic  ability 
and  is  allowed  to  cram  to  get  in  would 
be  in  a  comparable  position. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Everybody  in  the  serv- 
ice academy  is  there  under  the  same 
conditions,  on  scholarships,  so  to  speak. 
They  are  all  on  scholarships.  If  more 
are  found  to  be  cheating  on  athletics,  we 
have  to  say  that  the  people  who  do  not 
participate  in  athletics  cheat  more  than 
those  others  do  because  they  are  all  on 
scholarships. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman 
brings  out  the  fact  there  is  not  a  direct 
correlation  between  academic  scholar- 
ships in  our  private  schools  and  service 
academies.  But  I  have  already  sug- 
gested that  in  the  service  Academy  the 
cadets  who  are  specifically  recruited  for 
their  athletic  ability  as  a  result  of  scout- 
ing by  an  Academy  coach  would  be  in  a 
roughly  comparable  position  to  a  civilian 
student  on  an  athletic  scholarship. 

In  the  case  of  the  Air  Force  Academy 
you  have  the  situation  where  three- 
fourths  of  the  varsity  football  t€am  was 
involved,  and  I  think  more  than  a  third 
of  those  involved  in  the  overall  scandal, 
according  to  the  scanty  figures  we  have, 
are  engaged  in  athletics  or  varsity  ath- 
letics. Surely  this  is  a  figure  that  raises 
some  serious  questions. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  do  not  want  to  use 
all  the  gentleman's  time.  In  using  the 
word  "professionalism"  in  athletics  par- 
ticularly, as  related  to  our  academies,  let 
us  keep  in  mind  that  these  are  the  finest 
young  men  in  the  country  who  are  re- 
cruited to  get  an  education  and  to  be- 
come officers  of  our  military  services. 
When  they  enter  that  Academy  they  en- 
ter the  Academy  as  the  purest  you  can 
find  in  this  country,  and  they  are 
screened. 

When  they  enter  that  Academy  they 
enter  that  Academy  as  the  best  young 
men  in  the  country.  If  anything  hap- 
pens to  them,  which  is  most  unfortunate 
here,  and  which  we  do  not  condone,  let  us 
not  point  the  finger  of  accusation  at  the 
individual,  let  us  point  the  finger  of  ac- 
cusation at  the  circumstances  that  may 
have  developed. 

For  instance,  if  a  baby  is  born  in  a 
foreign  country  and  comes  to  this  coun- 
try when  he  is  2  or  3  months  old  and 
becomes  a  racketeer,  do  you  blame  the 
country  from  whence  he  came  or  do  you 
blame  our  own  country?  This  is  a  mat- 
ter in  which  we  have  to  look  Into  the 
system  and  what  it  means.  There  is  the 
place  to  put  your  finger. 

Remember  this,  this  young  man  is  not 
just  becoming  an  athlete  at  a  college, 
he  sacrifices  his  professional  career,  he 
sacrifices  his  chance  to  make  money. 
He  is  first  recruited,  and  we  expect  that 


our  boys  in  our  academies  should  be  the 
finest  in  the  country.  And  they  are 
made  to  qualify  specifically.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  academies  should  have  two 
standards  of  entrance,  one  for  the  man 
on  the  football  team  and  the  other  for 
the  man  who  is  going  to  blow  a  horn. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  and  he  agrees  with  me.  I  am 
not  directing  my  remarks  to  any  individ- 
ual or  any  Academy.  This  is  a  system 
which  existed  before  the  gentleman  or 
I  came  to  Congress.  When  you  put  a  lad 
at  the  Air  Force  Academy  or  at  West 
Point  or  Annapolis  in  a  situation  where 
he  has  been  recruited  because  of  his 
athletic  ability,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
academies  with  an  entering  requirement 
lower  than  is  required  at  places  like 
Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and  other  col- 
leges, and  then  require  that  lad  to  play 
against  teams  like  Minnesota  or  even 
LSU,  you  are  putting  this  young  man  who 
is  trying  to  become  one  of  the  Nation's 
military  leaders  in  a  position  that  is  al- 
most impossible  and  which  obviously 
makes  him  an  easy  prey  to  the  kind  of 
cheating  ring  that  has  been  discovered 
at  the  Air  Force  Academy.  I  welcome 
the  gentleman's  support  of  my  remarks 
but  I  must  continue. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Let  me  offer  this  one 
further  thought.  The  individual  who 
becomes  a  professional  athlete  can  capi- 
talize on  that.  But  let  us  return  to  the 
system.  If  a  boy  wants  to  go  to  a  college 
where  the  emphasis  is  on  going  to  Ox- 
ford, on  becoming  a  Rhodes  scholar,  I 
think  the  temptation,  the  challenge  there 
is  just  as  much  on  him  to  digress  from 
the  rules  so  that  he  may  become  a 
Rhodes  scholar  as  an  all-American.  Do 
not  put  the  blame  on  athletics.  It  is  not 
the  athletics,  it  is  the  system. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  brought  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  3  years  ago, 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  was  here  at 
that  time.  I  commented  then  that  where 
you  had  a  system  in  which  a  young  man 
got  into  one  of  the  academies  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  procedure  that  was  irregular  if 
not  downright  illegal  at  the  very  outset, 
how  could  you  then  expect  the  young 
man  to  follow  a  code  of  honor  that,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  is  much  more 
rigid  tha|»  anything  that  exists  in  any 
of  our  civilian  colleges. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  definitely  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  I  think  I  was  responsible 
more  than  any  other  one  individual  for 
the  policy  of  not  making  an  academy 
try  to  make  a  boy  break  his  word.  Be- 
cause I  think  it  is  repulsive  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned  to  get  a  high  school  kid  to 
sign  a  contract  and  then  have  somebody 
try  to  make  him  break  that  agreement. 

But  the  academies  today  do  not  do 
that.  They  have  an  agreement  that  any 
time  any  boy  has  signed  a  letter  of  in- 
tent to  go  anjijlace  else,  they  do  not 
touch  him.  The  gentleman  and  I  are 
in  full  agreement  and  I  am  glad  that  he 
brought  that  out. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  and 
I  have  worked  together  to  get  through 
some  changes  in  legislation  which  he  so 
capably  steered  through  the  House  last 
year  increasing  the  appointments  to  the 
academies.    We    put    these    provisions, 


which  the  gentleman  refers  to.  in  the 
legislation.  I  just  want  to  carry  that 
fight  a  little  bit  further.  I  welcome  the 
gentleman's  support  because  he  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  and  formidable 
Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  do  not  want  to  cast  a 
shadow  just  over  athletes.  We  are  all 
under  the  same  tent. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  agree.  I  think 
we  ought  to  recognize  the  particular 
pressures  that  are  on  athletes  and  some 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
are  recruited,  so  that  in  the  future  we 
do  not  put  these  athletes  in  this  kind  of 
untenable  position.  I  have  nothing 
against  athletics.  I  think  athletics  are  a 
great  thing.  I  think  athletics  have  a 
real  place  in  college  life.  But  I  do  not 
think  this  kind  of  high-powered,  over- 
emphasized professional  athletics  has 
any  place  in  our  service  schools. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Would  the  gentleman 
then  deny  the  right  to  recruiting  of  po- 
tential scientists? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  All  I  can  say  to  the 
gentleman  is  that  I  doubt  very  much 
that  our  athletic  coaches  in  their  travels 
around  the  country  are  recruiting  very 
many  scientists  whatever  the  officials 
may  tell  us. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  But  the  academic  peo- 
pie  are  recmiting  them. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Madame  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana bringing  out  this  point  because  it 
underlines  what  I  have  been  trying  to 
say;  namely,  that  I,  too,  am  concerned 
with  a  system  which  I  think  is  guilty  of 
bringing  unusual  and  improper  pressures 
upon  any  young  man.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  athletics.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  Air 
Force.  I  am  not  opposed  to  our  Acad- 
emies. But  I  do  think  that  over  the  vears 
we  have  allowed,  with  very  little  vocal 
opposition  In  this  House— except  for  the 
bill  to  which  the  gentleman  refers,  and 
except  for  some  very  effective  discussion 
on  this  matter  on  the  floor  of  the  other 
body  3  years  ago  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  the  gentleman's  home  State,  the 
Senator  who  has  just  been  appointed  as 
the  majority  whip — we  have  allowed  a 
tradition  to  grow  up,  whose  tragic  con- 
sequences are  now  reflected  in  the  de- 
velopments that  have  taken  place  at  the 
Air  Force  Academy.  Is  it  not  time  that 
we  paused  to  look  at  this  tradition  and 
see  whether  we  really  mean  to  support 
activities  of  this  kind  in  institutions 
where  we  are  trying  to  train,  at  taxpay- 
ers' expense,  the  leaders  who  will  guide 
our  Armed  Foi'ces  in  an  increasingly 
complex  and  highly  technical  world? 

Surely  we  must  recognize  that  brains 
have  their  place  in  military  activity  as 
well  as  brawn,  and  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  include  In  my  remarks.  Madam 
Speaker,  an  article  which  appeared  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Washington  Post 
on  January  30  under  the  headline  "Lay- 
ton  Says  Police  Needs  Brains  Not  Brawn." 
Chief  Layton  of  the  District  Police  De- 
partment says  that  policemen  today  need 
specialized  intelligence  to  do  their  jobs. 

It  is  not  enough,  he  says,  for  them  just 
to  have  brawn.  Certainly  if  this  holds 
true  for  policemen,  it  holds  true  for  our 
military  leaders. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
this  article  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
Latton  Says  Policemen   Need  Brains,   Not 
Brav/n 

(By  Jack  C.  Landau) 

District  Police  Chief  John  B.  Layton  gave 
his  first  major  policy  speech  yesterday  since 
taking  the  chief's  office  and  said  that  the 
future  of  the  Washington  police  force  de- 
pends or  more  brains,  not  more  brawn. 

Speaking  to  the  graduating  rookies  at  the 
Washington  Police  Academy,  Chief  Layton 
emphasized  that  urban  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers must  go  to  school  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
latest  sociological  research  into  the  causes  of 
crime  and  to  learn  about  scientific  tech- 
niques used  by  criminals. 

"Average  intelligence  and  general  ability, 
which  have  long  represented  the  minimum 
standards  for  selection  (of  policemen)  can- 
not suffice  much  longer,"  Layton  said. 

"High  school  diplomas,  undergraduate 
work,  and.  in  time,  college  degrees  will  be- 
come requisites  in  the  evolution  of  police 
officer  selection." 

Layton  said  that  recruitment  should  not 
only  eliminate  those  men  who  are  physically, 
morally,  and  psychologically  unfit;  but 
should  "exclude  those  whose  limited  formal 
educations  cause  them  to  function  at  a  level 
below  that  required  by  the  increasing  de- 
mands of  law  enforcement." 

"If  we  are  to  compete  with  the  criminal, 
who  now  uses  modern  technological  meth- 
ods, we'cannot  rely  on  a  bare  basic  educa- 
tion," Layton  added. 

"Only  through  education  and  training  can 
we  approach  an  understanding  of  so  complex 
a  problem  as  modern  crime  in  urban  commu- 
nities." 

Chief  Layton  told  the  young  police  officers 
that  they  "must  seek  education,  not  only  In 
technical  or  vocationally  oriented  subjects. 
Tliey  must  be  trained  in  the  humanities — 
law,  medicine,  psychology,  socioloey.  ph,iO>- 
ophy,  and  other  subjects  that  Indicate  not 
only  the  'how'  but  also  the  'why'." 

"Nothing  is  so  futile  as  the  treatment  of 
symptoms,"  Chief  Layton  said.  "Only  where 
causes  are  known  and  understood  can  in- 
roads be  made.  Diligent  study  must  be  given 
the  causes  of  crime,  and  these  causes  must  be 
attacked  directly  and  indirectly  wherever 
they  appear." 

Chief  Layton  also  pointed  out  that  newly 
hired  Washington  policemen,  who  are  not 
required  to  have  college  educations,  earn 
salaries  that  are  approximately  $1,000  a  year 
more  than  starting  salaries  for  Federal  em- 
ployees with  college  degrees.  Higher  police 
officials,  al£0  not  required  to  have  college  de- 
grees, are  paid  salaries  comparable  to  those 
paid  other  Government  officials  with  equal 
responsibilities. 

After  the  half-hour  speech.  Chief  Layton 
personally  congratulated  the  1  woman  and 
48  men  In  the  graduating  class. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Madam 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  gentleman  is 
opposed  to  the  system  used  at  all 
academies,  whereby  the  alumni  conduct 
an  athletic  association  and  conduct 
activities  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  stadiums,  having  the  inter- 
ests of  the  various  schools  at  heart?  Is 
the  gentleman  opposed  to  that  system, 
whereby  they  try  to  induce  athletes  to 


come  to  the  schools?    Is  that  what  the 
gentleman  is  opposed  to? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  believe  I  can  an- 
swer my  good  friend  from  Colorado  best 
by  going  over  what  I  have  already  said 
about  what  I  regarded  as  athletic  pro- 
fessionalism and  what  I  regarded  as 
having  no  proper  place  in  our  acade- 
mies; namely,  a  process  whereby  paid 
members  of  the  athletic  staff  go  out  to 
recruit  athletes ;  a  process  in  which  they 
"shop  around"  in  the  House  OfBce  Build- 
ings for  appointments,  oftentimes  not 
even  in  the  proper  district  from  where 
the  prospective  appointee  comes;  a  proc- 
ess whereby,  if  it  turns  out  that  a  pros- 
pective athlete  cannot  meet  the  rela- 
tively modest  qualifying  college  board 
score  of  500  certain  alumni  underwrite 
his  stay  in  a  "cram"  school  for  a  year  or 
so  to  get  by  the  college  board  examina- 
tion. 

All  of  this  I  believe  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  basic  mission  of  the  academy 
and  puts  the  kind  of  undue  pressure  on 
these  boys  which  leads  readily  to  the 
cheating  that  has  now  been  uncovered. 

If  there  are  alumni  who  wish  to  build 
a  stadium,  I  cannot  see  any  objection  to 
that.  I  would  certainly  have  no  objec- 
tion to  those  being  built  in  the  gentle- 
man's own  State.  But  I  do  not  believe 
we  ought  to  allow  those  who  build  the 
stadiums  to  set  the  athletic  and  aca- 
demic policy  of  the  academies. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  can  as- 
sure the  gentleman  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances has  any  athletic  association, 
at  least  at  the  Air  Force  Academy,  set 
any  of  the  policies  as  they  deal  with  the 
academic  situation.  We  have  a  Dean  the 
name  of  General  McDermott,  who,  as 
pointed  out  by  t^e  gentleman  from  Loui- 
s  .,a,  is  interested  in  .seeing  how  many 
Rhodes  Scholars  he  can  get  and  how- 
many  boys  he  can  induce  into  getting 
masters  degrees.  He  puts  the  pressures 
on  them  to  see  if  he  can  obtain  educa- 
tional quality  from  those  who  graduate. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  activi- 
ties as  they  relate  to  recruiting,  I  refer 
again  to  the  question  I  raised  with  the 
gentleman.  Is  the  gentleman  opposed  to 
the  activities  of  these  alumni  associa- 
tions, which  I  understand  are  the  ones 
who  do  the  recruiting?  Does  the  gentle- 
man have  evidence  of  the  fact  that  peo- 
ple on  the  payroll  of  the  Air  Force  have 
been  loitering  in  the  halls  and  recruiting 
these  boys? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  believe  we  are  all 
aware  that  this  goes  on  in  respect  to  all 
our  academies.  From  time  to  time,  per- 
haps, one  academy  stresses  one  aspect 
more  than  another  academy. 

To  answer  the  gentleman's  questions 
specifically,  I  am  opposed  to  a  condition 
under  which  this  emphasis  on  champion- 
ship intercollegiate  athletics  interferes 
with  the  mission  of  the  Academy.  The 
kind  of  thing  to  which  the  gentleman 
refers  does  as  a  practical  matter  lead 
to  pressures  on  the  academic  staff,  on 
the  faculty,  and  on  the  students  them- 
selves to  come  up  with  championship 
teams.  We  all  know  that  well-meaning 
alumni  are  not  going  to  raise  money  to 
build  a  stadium  if  they  are  not  also  going 
to  be  able  to  see  championship  teams  play 
in  that  stadium. 


This  I  believe  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
has  no  proper  place  in  our  service  acad- 
emies, and  which  I  should  like  to  see 
eliminated. 

I  wish  I  could  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman, but  my  time  is  running  short. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Madam  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit  me  to  complete  my  statement, 
then,  if  there  is  any  time  remaining,  I 
will  be  very  happy  to  yield  to  him. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  might  mention  in 
connection  with  the  point  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  was  raising  a  moment 
ago  that  on  the  front  cover  of  Time 
magazine  today  we  have  a  picture  of  the 
members  of  the  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  The  slogan  at  the  top  says. 
"Thinkers  and  managers  replace  the 
heroes."  Certainly  we  do  need  thinkers 
and  managers  today  if  we  are  going  to 
develop  an  adequate  defense  of  our  coun- 
try and,  if  need  be,  wage  warfare  and 
wage  it  effectively.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  help  ourselves  if  we  forget  that  that 
after  all  is  the  basic  mission  of  our  serv- 
ice academies,  not  turning  out  a  team 
which  can  regularly  beat  Notre  Dame  or 
Minnesota  or  Pitt  or  even  LSU. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  was  delighted  to 
read  in  the  announcement  made  the 
other  day  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  Zuckert  regarding  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  unfortunate  scandal  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy,  that  one  of  the  questions 
this  distinguished  committee  will  look  in- 
to is  the  entire  role  of  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics at  the  Academies.  This,  I  think, 
makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  Mr.  Zuckert 
himself  also  recognizes  that  when  three- 
quarters  of  the  varsity  football  team  are 
involved  in  this  current  scandal,  there  is 
at  the  very  least  a  red  flag  waving  with 
respect  to  varsity  athletics  that  deserves 
very  careful  consideration  and  concern. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  this  situ- 
ation. Madam  Speaker,  which  also  dis- 
turbs me;  namely,  the  fact  that  the  Air 
Force  continues  to  refuse  to  give  out  any 
infoi-mation  about  the  progress  of  its  in- 
vestigation, except  for  annoimcing  a 
daily  box  score  of  resignations.  Frankly, 
I  think  the  attitude  of  top  Air  Force  of- 
ficials in  tiying  to  suppress  all  details  of 
the  current  investigation,  even  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  is  indefensible,  short- 
sighted and,  in  the  long  run,  far  more 
harmful  to  the  Academy  itself.  As  other 
bureaucrats  have  discovered  before,  at- 
tempts to  suppress  the  truth  just  to  cover 
administrative  embarrassment  only  lead 
to  the  vilder  and  more  vigorous  circula- 
tion of  even  more  damaging  rumors. 

Particularly  ridiculous  is  the  attempt 
to  put  a  "classified"  label  on  the  whole 
investigation  except  for  the  current  box 
score  of  resignations.  National  security 
is  certainly  not  involved  here;  but  appar- 
ently what  the  Air  Force  is  tr>-ing  to  do 
is  to  sweep  the  whole  matter  under  the 
rug  until  its  own  handpicked  board 
comes  up  with  a  report  and  a  recom- 
mendation. However  distinguished  may 
be  the  membership  of  this  board  It  cer- 
tainly cannot  replace  full  public  dis- 
closure and  discussion  of  the  case.  Nor 
can  it  replace  the  primary  responsibility 
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of  Congress  for  the  soundness  and  effec- 
tiveness of  our  system  of  military  tax- 
supported  education. 

What  is  particularly  disturbing  to  me, 
Madam  Speaker,  is  that  at  the  very  time 
the  Air  Force  refuses  to  give  out  any 
information  on  the  progress  of  its  investi- 
gation inspired  news  reports  disclose  that 
it  is  seriously  considering  hiring  high- 
priced  public  relations  counsel,  presum- 
ably at  taxpayers'  expense,  to  produce 
some  kind  of  television  spectacular  to 
"improve  the  image,"  we  are  told,  of  the 
Academy. 

At  this  point,  Madam  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  30  on  this  particular 
subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
The  Air  Force  Academy  Mess 

Many  woirlsome  questions  are  raised  by 
the  cheating  scandal  now  rocking  the  Air 
Force  Academy.  The  Academy  is  one  of  the 
elite  educational  institutions  of  the  country, 
charged  with  preparing  officers  who  will  have 
the  character  and  knowledge  required  to  de- 
fend the  United  States  with  the  most  modern 
and  destructive  of  weapons.  That  students 
being  prepared  for  such  heavy  responsibility 
should  steal  examinations  and  then  conspire 
to  sell  them  to  fellow  cadets  must  arouse 
shock  as  well  as  puzzlement  about  every 
phase  of  the  Academy's  life  and  organiza- 
tion. The  special  committee  now  appointed 
by  Air  Force  Secretary  Eugene  M.  Zuckert  to 
study  the  Academy  has  a  responsibilty  that 
runs  beyond  an  inquiry  into  the  honor  sys- 
tem alone.  The  country  will  expect  it  to  ex- 
amine everything  from  the  criteria  for  selec- 
tion through  the  methods  of  indoctrination 
and  instruction. 

Yet  even  as  that  committee  prepares  to  be- 
gin its  work  there  is  disturbing  evidence  that 
some  influential  forces  in  the  Air  Force  are 
primarily  concerned  with  protecting  the 
'•image"  of  the  Academy.  This  Is  suggested 
by  the  ridiculous  lengths  to  which  Academy 
officials  are  going  to  try  to  enforce  secrecy. 
Their  demand  that  cadets  resigning  because 
of  the  scandal  pledge  themselves  not  to  speak 
about  "classified  information" — that  Is,  their 
knowledge  of  the  affair — to  anyone,  Includ- 
ing their  parents,  represents  a  new  low  in 
btireaucratic  obtuseness. 

The  sole  Justification  for  classifying  mili- 
tary information  is  to  protect  national  secu- 
rity, not  to  conceal  administrative  embar- 
rassments. There  Is  no  need  to  add  to  the 
shame  of  individual  cadets  by  putting  a  per- 
manent stain  on  their  future,  but  that  is 
no  excuse  for  an  official  blackout  of  detail 
on  what  happened  and  why.  The  effort  to 
dam  the  flow  of  Information  is  already  show- 
ing predictable  signs  of  breaking  down  as 
irate  parents  of  ousted  cadets  express  their 
outrage  and  start  telling  their  sons'  side  of 
the  story. 

The  national  Interest  In  this  unhappy  sit- 
uation would  be  best  served  by  ending  any 
further  abuse  of  "classification"  and  provid- 
ing full  opportunity  for  all  concerned  to  state 
their  views.  The  present  policy  only  leads 
to  suspicions  that  hurt  the  Air  Force,  Its 
Academy,  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
have  myself  now  run  into  this  paper  cur- 
tain around  the  progress  of  the  cheating 
investigation.  I  called  up  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  last  Thursday  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  give  me  a  briefing  on  the 
progress  of  the  investigation.    He  very 


kindly  consented  to  do  so  and  said,  "I 
will  send  an  oflBcer  over  to  see  you."  On 
Friday  a  brigadier  general  of  the  Air 
Force,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Legislative 
Liaison,  came  to  my  oflBce  in  response  to 
that  request.  I  asked  him  to  give  me  a 
report  on  the  status  of  the  investigation. 
He  told  me  that  all  they  knew  was  that 
as  of  last  Filday  91  cadets  had  resigned 
and  the  investigation  is  continuing. 
Even  that,  incidentally,  as  it  turned  out, 
was  incorrect  information  because  the 
official  box  score  as  of  Friday  was  really 
93.  That  was  all  he  would  tell  me.  It 
was  clear  to  me  that  the  Air  Force  was 
trying  to  give  me  a  "snow  job"  on  the 
Academy  situation. 

When  I  protested  to  the  general  and 
then  later  to  Secretary  Zuckert,  he  in- 
formed me  very  curtly  that  he  would  not 
tell  me  anything  unless  I  sent  him  my 
questions  in  writing  in  advance. 

I  suppose  Secretary  Zuckert's  demand 
for  questions  in  writing  may  have 
stemmed  from  irritation  over  my  sugges- 
tion last  week  that  it  was  time  for  all 
three  of  our  academies  to  get  away  from 
athletic  professionalism  and  concentrate 
on  training  career  military  leaders  for  a 
complex  and  technical  world.  But  after 
all,  the  Secretary  himself,  as  I  have  al- 
ready pointed  out,  recognized  the  validity 
of  my  charge  when  he  directed  his  own 
board  to  inquire  not  merely  into  details 
of  the  cheating  scandal  but  also  into  the 
whole  role  of  intercollegiate  athletics  at 
the  Academy. 

Madam  Speaker,  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  and  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  I  resent  this  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Surely  we  should  be  able  to  get  informa- 
tion from  a  service  Secretary  without 
having  to  submit  questions  in  writing  in 
advance.  This  is  not  a  press  conference 
and  it  is  not  a  British  parliamentary 
question  period.  Nevertheless  I  sub- 
mitted the  questions  and  I  am  now  wait- 
ing for  the  answers. 

These  are  the  specific  questions  I  have 
sent  to  the  Secretary  for  his  reply. 
Members  may  find  them  of  interest. 

First.  How  many  cadets  in  all  are  be- 
lieved by  Academy  officials  to  have  been 
involved? 

Second.  How  did  this  ring  get  started 
and  how  did  it  operate? 

Third.  How  was  the  existence  of  the 
ring  discovered,  and  what  steps  did 
Academy  officials  then  take  to  deal  with 
it? 

Fourth.  How  many  of  those  involved 
in  the  scandal  were  guilty  because  they 
failed  to  report  the  existence  of  the 
cheating  ring,  as  compared  with  how 
many  were  involved  because  they  ac- 
tually cheated? 

Fifth.  I  understand  that  some  of  the 
cadets  involved,  who  had  been  attempt- 
ing to  sell  the  exam  questions  to  their 
fellow  cadets,  actually  attempted  to  in- 
timidate fellow  cadets  into  purchasing 
the  examination  questions.  Please  give 
me  the  details  of  this  aspect  of  the  case. 
Sixth.  Is  it  true,  as  reported  In  the 
press,  that  new  locks  are  now  being  put 
on  file  cases  containing  prospective 
examination  papers?  Does  this  mean 
that  examinations  previously  were  not 
safeguarded  at  the  Academy  in  the  same 


way  that  valuable  papers  would  be  safe- 
guarded in  the  Pentagon? 

Seventh.  Please  give  me  the  full  re- 
port on  the  action  you  took  yesterday  in 
establishing  a  special  commission  under 
General  White  to  look  into  this  matter 
Eighth.  Does  the  Academy  give  the 
same  examination  on  different  days?  if 
so,  is  not  this  too  great  a  temptation  to 
dishonesty? 

Ninth.  How  many  students  have  been 
separated  from  the  Academy  purely  for 
academic  reasons  based  in  whole  or  in 
part  on  grades  attained  on  the  examina- 
tions in  which  cheating  was  involved? 

Tenth.  Were  cadets  separated  from 
the  Academy  because  of  cheating  given 
honorable  discharges  with  the  warning 
that  if  they  talked  to  reporters  about 
the  cheating  scandal  their  discharges 
would  be  downgraded? 

I  think  Members  of  the  House  have  a 
right  to  know  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions and  the  public  does,  as  well. 

May  I  conclude,  Madam  Speaker,  by 
pointing  out  to  the  House  that  there  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  this 
morning  a  story  by  Martin  Arnold,  date- 
lined  Colorado  Springs,  which  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  entire  scandal 
and  answers  some  of  the  questions  I 
asked  the  Secretary  last  Friday.  Well, 
here  Is  a  perfect  example  of  the  truth 
that  no  matter  how  much  you  try  you 
just  cannot  prevent  the  facts  from  com- 
ing out.  If  the  Air  Force  had  discussed 
the  matter  frankly  and  fully  with  Con- 
gress and  with  the  public  this  would  have 
been  a  much  better  way  to  improve  the 
image  of  the  Academy  and  the  mission 
of  the  Academy  than  would  be  the  hiring 
of  a  special  television  counsel. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  this  article  from  the  New 
York  Times. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

Air  Cadet  Stole  Tests  in  Spring:  He  Foh-ed 
Secttritt  System  To  Enter  Locked  Building 

(By  Martin  Arnold) 

Colorado  Springs,  January  31. — The  se- 
quence of  events  that  led  to  the  uncovering 
of  the  large-scale  examination  cheating  at 
the  Air  Force  Academy  goes  back  to  May. 
when  a  Junior  cadet  first  thought  up  a  plan 
to  steal  test  papers. 

It  Involves  secret  after-midnight  forays 
into  the  Academy's  academic  building,  elec- 
tronic tampering  with  an  elevator,  and  the 
shutting  ofl'  of  an  alarm  system  that  would 
have  summoned  the  Air  Police. 

The  events  came  to  a  crashing  end  8 
months  later  when  the  cadet  decided  to  ex- 
pand his  operation  to  make  some  money. 

This  sequence  was  pieced  together  today 
from  a  series  of  telephone  interviews  with 
a  number  of  parents  of  cadets  who  have  re- 
signed in  the  cheating  scandal.  All  gave 
remarkably  similar  accounts. 

So  far,  93  cadets  have  resigned  from  the 
Academy  as  a  result  of  its  official  investiga- 
tion. That  number  is  expected  to  rise  to 
about  120.  All  cheated  on  the  tests  or  were 
involved  In  the  theft  and  sale  of  papers. 

others  face  punishment 
Another  group  of  cadets,  presumably  much 
smaller  in  number,  face  expulsion  from  the 
Academy  or  other  punishment  for  knowing 
about  the  cheating  but  not  reporting  it,  as  is 
required  by  the  cadet  honor  code. 
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As  told  by  the  parents,  this  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cheating  and  Its  method  ot 
operation : 

In  May  the  cadet — described  by  one  par- 
ent as  "very  clever"  and  by  another  as  "an 
adventurer,  not  a  criminal"— decided  to  steal 
and  have  copies  made  of  the  spring-semester 
final-examination  papers. 

They  were  to  be  used  by  himself  and  a  few 
close  friends,  and  at  this  time  there  was  no 
thought  of  making  money  with  them. 

The  examinations  are  kept,  mostly  locked 
in  file  cabinets,  on  the  top  floor  of  Fairchild 
Hall  where  the  Academy's  faculty  and  the 
dean  of  the  faculty  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  F. 
McDermott,  have  their  offices. 

Fairchild  Hall,  like  all  the  Academy  build- 
ings, is  spare  and  functional  in  design.  It 
Is  steel  and  alvuninum,  glass  and  white  mar- 
ble, and  it  is  six  stories  high.  It  actually  con- 
sists of  two  nearly  separate  buildings,  which 
are  connected  on  the  first  two  floors  and  on 
the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  floors. 

Besides  the  faculty  offices,  this  academic 
complex  houses  168  classrooms,  45  science 
laboratories,  an  engineering  laboratory,  and  5 
lecture  halls.  The  school  library  is  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  building. 

The  cadet  who  wanted  to  cheat  acquired  a 
!:ey  to  the  locked  cabinets  containing  the 
examination  papers  in  May. 

He  then  was  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  gaining  access  to  the  top  floor  of  FalrchUd 
Hall  late  at  night  or  early  in  the  morning. 

The  elevator  in  the  library  section  of  Fair- 
child  Hall  is  operated  to  the  upper  floors  of 
the  buUding  all  night,  but  in  the  evening 
It  Is  adjusted  by  special  keys  so  that  it  does 
not  stop  on  the  second  floor. 

That  is  because  there  is  an  easy  walkway 
connecting  the  library  at  the  second  floor  to 
the  northern  part  of  Fairchild  Hall,  where 
much  of  the  valuable  laboratory  equipment 
is  kept  and  all  the  faculty  offices  are  situated. 
This  is  the  only  way  a  cadet  could  get  from 
one  building  to  the  other  at  night. 

The  cadet  was  unable  to  obtain  the  special 
key  that  would  allow  him  to  get  off  the  ele- 
vator at  the  second  floor  at  night  and  walk 
to  the  other  part  of  the  building. 

He  discovered,  however,  that  between  the 
first  and  second  floors  the  power  would  go 
off  in  the  elevator  if  he  pushed  the  emergency 
button.  The  elevator  would  then  gUde  to 
a  stop  on  the  second  floor. 

The  doors  would  not  open  automatically 
with  the  power  off,  but  he  found  that  he 
could  push  them  apart  with  his  hands. 
alarm  disconnected 

It  was  also  relatively  simple  for  the  cadet — 
all  cadets  are  thoroughly  trained  In  the  sci- 
ences, including  electronics — to  disconnect 
the  alarm-bell  system,  which  automatically 
summons  help  when  the  elevator  power  goes 
ofif.  At  night,  that  help  would  have  In- 
cluded Air  Police. 

From  the  second  floor,  the  cadet  walked 
to  the  northern  side  of  the  building  and 
went  up  the  four  flights  of  steps  to  the  fac- 
ulty area,  where  the  examination  papers  were 
kept.  He  made  his  first  midnight  raid  in 
May.  after  the  examination  papers  were 
prepared  for  spring  semester  finals.  The 
spring  semester  ends  early  in  June. 

The  papers  taken  then  were  used  only  by 
the  junior  and  his  close  friends,  said  to  have 
been  about  five  or  six  cadets. 

It  is  not  clear  whether,  after  the  first  raid 
on  the  papers  was  made,  more  than  one 
cadet  actually  took  part  in  the  foray.  Pre- 
sumably this  small  group  could  easily  have 
completed  the  junior  and  senior  years  and 
graduated  from  the  Academy  without  being 
caught,  had  the  cadets  not  decided  to  make 
some  money  out  of  the  operation. 

In  December,  however,  when  the  semester 
finals  were  again  coming  up,  the  junior  cadet 
again  started  to  raid  the  file  cabinets.  This 
time  he  and  his  small  band — grown  now  to 


10  or  12 — decided  to  sell  the  questions  to 
carefully  selected  cadets. 

They  knew  which  cadets  were  having  trou- 
bles with  their  grades,  and  with  great  cau- 
tion and  subtlety  they  approached  them.  To 
those  who  Indicated  a  willingness,  the  prices 
ranged  from  about  $5  to  $10  a  paper,  depend- 
ing on  the  financial  resources  of  the  pur- 
chasers. 

Some  of  the  cadets  who  were  involved  were 
said  by  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  H.  Warren,  the 
Academy  superintendent,  to  have  been  "top- 
notch"  students. 

Presumably,  they  were  too  lazy  to  study, 
he  said. 

About  30  football  players  are  Involved. 

Some  of  the  cadets  who  were  approached 
but  did  not  make  purchases  have  testified 
before  the  Investigation  board  that  they 
were  threatened  with  bodily  harm  if  they 
reported  the  theft  ring  to  authorities,  par- 
ents of  cadets  have  said. 

Presumably,  these  latter  cadets  all  fall  In 
the  so-called  tolerator  category,  and  the  final 
dispensation  on  their  cases  will  be  made  by 
the  Academy's  24-cadet  honor  board  mem- 
bers, who  collectively  In  groups  of  8  have 
the  power  to  demand  resignations  and  to 
grant  varying  degrees  of  forgiveness. 

BUSINESS   WAS   GOOD 

Business  was  good  at  first.  Early  in  Janu- 
ary, however,  two  cadets  in  the  junior  class 
were  approached.  They  did  not  purchase 
papers  and  they  were  not  frightened  of 
physical  harm.  Instead  they  respected  the 
honor  code  and  on  January  8  reported  what 
they  knew  to  authorities. 

This  code  not  only  prohibits  cheating, 
lying,  and  stealing,  but  also  the  toleration 
of  any  cadet  who  does  lie.  steal  or  cheat. 

Prom  the  mightiest  general  down  to  the 
newest  second  lieutenant,  the  Air  Force 
Academy  Is  the  great  symbol  of  the  Air  Force 
Itself. 

Because  of  this  misdeed,  there  was  such 
great  shock  and  almost  disbelief  on  the  part 
of  the  Academy  administration  when  the 
first  report  was  made  on  January  8. 

A  quiet  investigation  was  begun  and  pre- 
sumably at  least  some  of  the  Instigators 
were  not  aware  that  they  had  been  turned 
in.  A  week  later,  on  January  15,  a  Friday, 
two  first-year  cadets  were  approached  about 
buying  papers. 

They  were  frightened.  They  apparently 
did  not  buy  the  papers,  but  they  spent  a 
disquieting  weekend  wrestling  with  whether 
or  not  they  should  report  what  they  had 
learned  to  authorities. 

On  Monday,  January  18.  they  told  what 
they  knew,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
Academy  announced  that  It  was  Investigat- 
ing the  cheating. 

OPTIMISM   VANISHED 

Once  the  first-year  cadets'  accounts  had 
been  told,  and  verlfled.  investigators  from 
the  Air  Force  Office  of  Special  Investigation 
were  flown  in  to  conduct  the  Investigation 
under  the  direction  of  General  Warrren. 
This  investigation  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted by  about  February  10.  The  status  of 
the  cadets  who  instigated  the  cheating  scan- 
dal is  not  now  known. 

In  another  action.  Secretary  of  Air  Force 
Eugene  M.  Zuckert  has  set  up  a  special  com- 
mittee to  Investigate  the  entire  Academy 
program.  Including  Its  honor-code  system, 
its  curriculum,  and  its  intercollegiate  ath- 
letic program. 

The  shock  at  the  dimensions  of  the  scan- 
dal has  not  been  confined  to  the  Air  Force 
or  even  the  military. 

The  Air  Force  has  been  reluctant  to  give 
out  the  details  of  the  Investigation,  and 
today  sources  at  the  Academy  have  refused 
to  deny,  confirm  or  even  comment  on  the 
sequence  of  the  events  unfolded  in  this 
scandal. 

A  group  of  five  local  residents,  however, 
placed  a  quarter-page  advertisement  in  to- 


day's Issue  of  the  Coloreido  Springs  Gazette - 
Telegraph,  a  dally  newspaper.    It  said: 

"The  merchants  of  misery  are  among  us. 
Headline-hungry  newsmen  are  busily  shout- 
ing the  tmfortunate  problems  of  the  Air 
Force  Academy.  Their  condemnations  are 
on  the  front  page,  their  praises  are  buried. 
Now  is  the  time  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 
The  people  of  Colorado  Springs  should  re- 
affirm their  faith  In  the  great  majority  of 
the  cadets  who  have  always  maintained  the 
highest  standards  of  moral  integrity.  The 
cadet  wing,  the  faculty,  and  the  staff  are 
valued  neighbors  in  our  community." 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Madam  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  promised  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  and  I 
shall  now  be  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  advise,  since  the 
Academy  bands  have  been  mentioned  in 
connection  with  this,  whether  the  gentle- 
man is  aware  of  any  instances  of  re- 
cruiting for  musicians  of  the  same  na- 
ture described  for  athletes? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  did  not  mention 
the  service  academy  bands  and  I  am  not 
familiar  with  that  aspect  of  it. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Madam  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  PikeI. 

Mr.  PIKE.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Stratton]  is  well  aware  that 
on  many  occasions  I  have  stuck  my  neck 
on  the  line  in  his  behalf  to  extoll  him  for 
what  he  is  doing.  This  is  one  occasion, 
however,  when  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  I 
am  not  sure  I  do  not  have  mixed  emo- 
tions about  this. 

The  Washington  Post,  for  example,  to- 
day stated  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  had  moved  with  admirable  speed 
to  constitute  this  board  of  inquiry  and  to 
look  into  this  more  thoroughly.  In  view 
of  this  it  might  be  appropriate  to  wait 
until  this  board  does  look  into  it  and 
examines  the  facts  before  we  start  casti- 
gating them  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  New  York  that  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  support  he  has  given 
to  me  on  many  occasions  and  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  him  for  it.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  man  of 
independent  views  and  that  I  am  most 
fortunate  when  his  views  do  happen  to 
coincide  with  mine. 

My  only  point  was  that  I  said  last 
Monday  that  one  of  the  real  areas  for 
concern  in  this  whole  investigation 
should  be  the  role  of  intercollegiate 
athletics  in  our  service  academies.  Since 
Secretary  Zuckert  has  now  directed  his 
own  board  to  examine  this  very  subject 
he  has  apparently  agreed  with  us  that 
it  does  deserve  looking  into.  In  fact  it 
may  well  be  that  my  own  comments  last 
week  prompted  his  action. 

But  I  think  we.  too.  in  this  Congress 
have  a  responsibility  for  the  operation  of 
our  service  academies.  I  do  not  accept 
the  gentleman's  view  that  we  must  re- 
main silent  until  some  board  selected  by 
the  executive  branch  has  first  made  its 
own  report.  To  do  so  would  be  to  abro- 
gate our  responsibilities  as  a  Congress, 
something  I  am  sure  no  member  of  the 
great  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
would  ever  propose. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Griffiths > .  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Madam  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Madam  Speaker,  it  is 
distressing  to  me,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  to 
many  Members  of  Congress,  that  before 
we  have  been  officially  informed  about 
the  Air  Force  Academy  cheating  scandal 
that  Academy  football  and  indeed  all 
service  academy  football  has  been  in- 
ilicted  as  professional,  sordid  and  the 
cause  of  a  blight  which  will  plague  for 
years  the  Air  Force  Academy  as  it  did 
its  sister  Academy,  West  Point. 

To  this  day  the  American  public  has 
accepted  the  West  Point  investigations  of 
the  early  1950's  scandal  with  a  measure 
of  skepticism.  Ti^-o  of  the  four  classes 
received  less  than  cursory  investigation 
and  though  90  were  discharged  the  total 
involvement  of  the  varsity  football  squad 
permitted  a  less  than  forthright  discus- 
sion of  the  facts  by  creating  the  impres- 
sion that  this  was  the  only  group  in- 
volved. Few  have  believed  that  this  was 
confined  to  the  football  players  but  more 
have  reasoned  that  Army  ranks  were 
closed,  and  Congress  was  requested  not 
to  investigate.  I  dare  say  that  an  un- 
known number  of  violators  remained  to 
graduate  and  sei^ve  their  country  well 
both  in  Korea  and  Vietnam. 

It  always  seemed  a  paradox  to  me  that 
if  football  corrupted  the  corps  why  did 
West  Point  continue  this  game  with  the 
emphasis  undiminished  by  the  scandal 
unless  the  authorities  were  convinced 
football  was  incidental  to  the  cause  of  a 
breakdown  of  their  honor  system.  To 
believe  West  Point  continued  football 
knowing  that  the  game  destroyed  the 
character  fiber  of  the  corps  is  to  suggest 
that  Academy  authorities  were  more 
venal  than  the  accused  cadets. 

I  review  the  West  Point  sad  incident 
only  in  the  light  that  it  is  headline  ma- 
terial to  condemn  college  football  and  to 
hang  the  present  Air  Academy  scandal 
on  a  game  which  with  all  its  faults  is 
good  for  the  youth  of  this  country 
whether  participants  or  not. 

In  my  years  of  congressional  service 
never  have  I  known  a  case  where  any 
Academy  has  lowered  the  academic  and 
character  requirements  in  order  to  per- 
mit an  athlete  to  be  admitted.  If  it  were 
otherwise  the  Members  of  Congress 
would  be  aware  of  any  such  dereliction. 
In  fact,  to  compromise  the  entrance  re- 
quirements by  the  admissions  committee 
for  any  appointee  would  be  a  more  damn- 
ing indictment  than  the  present  charge 
against  the  air  cadets. 

The  charge  of  football  professionalism 
against  the  service  academies  is  sheer 
nonsense.  An  air  cadet  arises  at  6:30 
every  morning,  spends  the  major  part  of 
every  day  in  study  or  class,  has  little  free 
time,  and  takes  an  academic  course 
equivalent  to  150  hours  which  is  far  more 
than  is  required  in  any  college  of  this 
coimtry  in  a  curriculum  which  would  do 
justice  to  a  combined  Harvard  and  MIT 
course. 


Now  I  get  to  the  essence  of  the  past, 
present  and  future  scandals  involving 
honor  violations.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
a  few  bad  characters  who  should  have 
been  dismissed.  But  before  this  is  a 
wholesale  exodus  a  civilian  academic 
board  of  inquiry  should  be  appointed  by 
Congress  to  determine  whether  the  ever 
increasing  academic  load  carried  by  the 
cadets,  the  pressm-e  from  within,  and  the 
onus  of  failing  from  without  has  become 
so  great  as  to  cause  a  lessening  of  accep- 
tance of  academy  standards.  No  internal 
faculty  or  officer  group  of  inquiry  will 
admit  to  such  fact. 

The  extra  burden  to  the  athlete  who 
carries  the  same  academic  com-se  as  all 
cadets  leads  me  to  ask  who  in  this  body 
buys  the  superficial  statement  that  foot- 
ball at  the  Air  Academy  is  professional 
and  corruptive? 

When  large  numbers  are  involved  in  a 
service  academy  violation  the  entire 
corps  becomes  suspect  as  who  knows  who 
else  would  have  been  involved  if  the  op- 
portunity arose.  The  service  academies 
are  made  up  of  the  Nation's  top  boys  who 
are  highly  recommended  and  come  from 
wonderful  American  families.  When 
large  numbers  of  such  boys  are  involved 
in  a  scandal  we  must  either  indict  their 
home  communities  or  families  which  are 
so  proud  of  them  or  indict  a  system  which 
has  failed  to  inculcate  the  honor  code  of 
wh  ch  the  academies  often  too  fervently 
boast. 

Gentlemen,  the  breakdown  of  the  Air 
Force  honor  code  has  no  genesis  whatso- 
ever in  academy  sports.  It  is  rather,  by 
the  very  number  of  fine  young  Ameri- 
cans involved— athletes  and  nonath- 
letes — a  failure  to  accept  a  system  with 
deep  conviction,  a  system  which  was  bor- 
rowed from  West  Point  where  it  had 
been  badly  breeched  even  though  steeped 
in  tradition.  I  do  not  excuse  any  infrac- 
tion but  I  do  regard  the  interpretation  of 
all  cases  as  either  black  or  white  just  as 
unrealistic  as  the  cavalry  charge  with 
fixed  bayonets.  And  to  believe  otherwise 
is  to  condemn  a  generation  of  young 
America — as  most  assuredly  the  large 
majority  of  these  involved  represents  a 
cross  section  of  our  finest  and  are  meas- 
ured by  their  home  communities  as 
superior  young  Americans. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  our  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
apologize  to  the  gentleman  for  asking 
him  to  yield  at  this  point  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request,  but  I  do  so  at  the 
request  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  and. 
Madam  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  may  sit  while  the  House  is  in 
session  this  afternoon  and  also,  Madam 
Speaker,  that  this  request  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Griffiths).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


February  1^1965 

PROCEDURAL  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
CONTEMPT  CITATION  CASES 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Madam  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  Speaker  on 
Januai-y  14,  1965,  I  Introduced  two  bills 
in  conjunction  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  John  Lindsay,  to  provide  for 
procedural  reforms  in  congressional  con- 
tempt citation  cases.  The  first  bill,  H.R. 
2795  would  set  up  new  procedures  in  the 
House  for  the  investigation  and  referral 
to  the  House  of  circumstances  leading  to 
possible  contempt  of  Congress  citations. 
The  second  bill,  H.R.  2794,  would  amend 
judicial  procedures  by  allowing  courts  to 
return  declaratory  judgments  in  these 
matters. 

CONGRESSIONAL  CONTEMPT  CITATIONS 

One  of  the  necessai-y  powers  of  this, 
or  any  other,  legislative  body  is  to  pro- 
tect itself  against  acts  designed  to  under- 
mine and  contravene  its  functions.  The 
means  by  which  the  American  Congress 
protects  itself  is  through  the  invocation 
of  the  contempt  procedure,  a  process 
which  calls  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress the  act  which  threatens  it  and  pro- 
vides for  punishment  of  the  offender, 
either  through  the  courts  or  before  the 
bar  of  the  House  against  which  the  con- 
tempt has  been  directed. 

Most  contempts  today  arise  from  ac- 
tions of  those  called  before  committees 
of  the  Congress  as  witnesses.  These  ac- 
tions range  from  refusal  to  cooperate  to 
active  obstruction  of  the  committee's 
work.  There  is  no  need  to  call  attention 
to  the  importance  of  our  committee 
structure  and  the  fact  that  the  detailed 
legislative  and  investigative  work  which 
is  done  by  the  Congress  is  accomplished 
through  committees.  This  is  all  clearly 
understood.  The  point  to  which  I  wish 
to  address  attention  is  the  procedure  by 
which  contempts  are  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  parent  body,  the  House  or 
the  Senate,  by  committes  which  have  en- 
countered such  witnesses. 

At  present,  it  is  the  practice  for  the 
committee  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
the  act  of  contempt  to  serve  as  first 
judge  of  the  matter.  It  is  the  committee 
itself  which  reports  the  matter  to  the 
parent  body,  acting  at  once  as  victim  and 
prosecutor.  I  question  the  soundness  of 
this  form  of  proceeding  and  the  bill,  I 
have  introduced,  would  change  this  pro- 
cedure. Basically,  this  bill  provides  a 
screening  committee  to  which  the  com- 
plaint of  contempt  is  brought  and  it  is 
this  screening  committee,  not  the  com- 
mittee which  has  been  subject  to  the  ac- 
tion complained  of,  which  would  act  as 
the  agency  reporting  the  matter  to  the 
parent  body. 

This  new  procedure  commends  itself 
because  it  places  in  the  hands  of  an  im- 
partial body  the  investigation  of  the 
charge  of  contempt  and  does  so  in  a 
manageable  way.  Surely  the  House  or 
Senate  could  be  considered  impartial 
bodies  to  investigate  the  charge,  but 
considerations  of  time  prevent  this  and 
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.horp  is  no  practical  way  in  which  out-        Linking  this  with  my  other  proposal     Property  &  Casualty  Underwriters  aU 
f^o  witnesses  could  be  heard  on  the    to  establish  a  special  committee  in  both     Industry  conferment  luncheon  at  Ham 
Question  of  guilt  if  the  entire  House  or 


Houses  of  the  Congress,  to  consider  con- 
tempt situations,  it  would  be  the  func- 
tion of  that  committee,  not  only  to  make 
recommendations  as  to  whether  a  con- 
tempt citation  should  issue,  but  whether 
the  Congress  should  obtain  from  a  court 
mine  *if^  a  contempt  should  be  reported  of  the  United  States,  a  declaration  of  the 
to  the  parent  body.  legal  relations  between  the  Congress  and 

This  committee  to  investigate  con-  the  recalcitrant  witness.  The  House  of 
tpmot  charges  would  be  named  by  the  Congress  concerned  would  then  be  free 
nresiding  officers  of  the  House  and  Sen-  to  act  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
ate  respectively  and  would  serve  as  a     committee  as  it  sees  fit 


Senate  heard  the  matter.  There  is  real 
auestion  if  the  committee  which  com- 
plains of  contempt  can  properly  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  im- 
nartially  weighing  the  evidence  to  deter- 


special  committee.  The  committee 
would  have  seven  members  and  be  di- 
vided four  to  three  along  party  lines. 
The  creation  of  this  committee,  and  its 
operation  in  the  important  area  of  pro- 
tecting the  Congress  and  its  proceedings 
from  the  interference  of  those  wishing 
to  undei-mine  its  effectiveness,  would 
provide  a  strong  safeguard  of  the  rights 
of  those  charged  with  contempt  and 
would  make  more  meaningful  this  type 
of  protection  for  the  Congress. 

JUDICIAL    PROCEDURES 

I  have  also  joined  with  my  very  able 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay] 
in  supporting  legislation  which  would 
provide  for  a  declaratory  judgment 
mechanism  in  connection  with  congres- 
sional contempt  proceedings.  These  two 
proposals  would  represent  a  great  step 
forward  in  the  way  in  which  the  Con- 
gress deals  with  the  contumacy  of  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  its  committees. 

The  provisions  of  the  declaratory  judg- 
ment bill  would  be  highly  beneficial  in 
that  they  would  permit  the  clarification 
of  the  very  difficult  issues  that  often  un- 
derhe  potential  contempt  situations 
without  resort  to  the  difficult  quasi-crim- 
inal procedure  surrounding  an  actual 
contempt  citation.  Often  the  underlying 
point  in  a  contempt  situation  is  lost  by 
concentration  on  the  contumacy  of  the 


With  the  tremendous  workload  facing 
the  Congress  there  is  a  great  need  for 
improving  the  procedures  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  These  two  proposals 
on  which  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lindsay]  and  I  have  joined  repre- 
sent substantial  steps  forward  in  the  field 
of  contempt  procedures,  increasing  both 
the  speed  and  the  skill  with  which  the 
Congress  can  deal  with  contempt  situa- 
tions. 


BANK  OP  AMERICA  REALLY 
IS  THE  BIGGEST 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Madam  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
.  There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  in 
my  remarks  last  Tuesday  concerning  the 
status  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, I  indicated  that  the  CCC.  a  taxpay- 
er-owned financial  institution,  is  actu- 
ally the  biggest  bank  in  the  world. 

In  doing  so,  I  did  grave  injustice  to  the 
Bank  of  America.  I  have  since  been  sup- 
plied with  a  financial  statement  for  the 


den,  Conn.,  on  December  3  of  last  year. 
In  particular,  I  was  interested  in  one  of 
his  final  statements  which  was: 

Those  of  US  who  are  skeptical,  are  skep- 
tical only  because  we  are  coucerned  with  the 
means  by  which  these  objectives  are  to  be 
achieved,  and  with  the  danger  that  a  gradual 
drift  to  a  Socialist  philosophy  and  economy 
may  shatter  great  dreams  of  the  future  and 
destroy  the  Great  Society  we  already  have. 

His  full  rddress  follows: 

The  Great  Societt 

(An  address  before  Chartered  Property  & 
Casualty  Underwriters  aU-industry  con- 
ferment luncheon,  Hamden,  Conn.,  Decem- 
ber 3,  1964,  by  James  S.  Kemper,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent. Lumbermen's  Mutual  Casualty  Co.) 

THE    GREAT    SOdETY 

This  invitation  to  address  a  great  profes- 
sional society  offers  me  an  opportunity  to 
make  some  observations  above  the  concept 
of  the  Great  Society  about  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  and  read  so  much  during 
recent  months. 

First  I  am  going  to  talk  about  the  Great 
Society  we  already  have,  and  the  part  the 
private  insurance  industry  has  played  in 
creating  it. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  enjoy 
more  material  blessings  than  tlae  people  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  or  cf  any 
other  society  in  all  recorded  history.  The 
concept  of  freedom  from  want  for  all  our 
people  is  at  the  threshold  of  realization. 
We  do  not  have  a  perfect  society  in  this 
respect,  or  in  any  other  respect,  but  I  think 
even  Plato  would  agree,  were  he  alive  today, 
that  we  have  almsot  succeeded  in  turning 
the  goals  of  his  philosophical  abstraction 
into  reality. 

Private  entrepreneurs,  operating  in  a  free 
enterprise  system  based  upon  the  profit  mo- 
tive, are  responsible  for  this  achievement. 
Private  enterprise  has  given  us  more  and 
better  food,  clothing,  housing,  transporta- 
tion, recreation,  and  luxuries,  and  longer  hfe 
and  better  health,  than  would  have  been 
dreamed  possible  even  a  generation  ago:  and 
the  distribution  of  these  benefits  of  the  free 


Stnes^  and  not  on  the  issue  upon  which     year   1964  ^^^'hich  indicates  that  at  the     enterprise  system  has  extended  to  the  over 


the  refusal  to  testify  or  produce  papers 
is  based. 

Many  recall,  I  am  sure,  the  contempt 
citations  offered  against  officials  of  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority  in  1960.  It 
would  have  been  far  better  had  we  been 
able  to  raise  the  issues  of  Federal-State 
relations  that  lay  at  the  heart  of  the 
matter  for  consideration  by  a  Federal 
court,  through  the  declaratory  judgment 
procedure,  rather  than  using,  as  we  did 
the  criminal  contempt  mechanism  that 
was  necessitated  when  a  witness  refused 
to  produce  the  information  requested  by 
the  committee. 

This  declaratory  judgment  procedure 
would  be  open  only  to  the  Congress  and 
not  to  w'itnesses.  It  would  serve  as  a 
means  of  expediting  congressional  ac- 
tion, and  could  not  be  used  as  a  means 
to  deter  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
Congress  or  its  committees.  Further,  the 
use  of  the  declaratory  judgment's  mech- 
anism is  optional  and  need  not  be  in- 
voked. Of  course,  there  will  be  many 
contempt  situations  that  will  not  raise 
issues  calling  for  immediate  determina- 
tion by  the  courts.  However,  many  situ- 
ations do  arise  where  there  is  a  need  for 
a  clarification  of  the  underlying  issue 


close  of  business  on  December  24,  the 
total  assets  of  the  bank  amounted  to 
$15.5  billion.  This  is  $1  billion  more 
than  the  approved  capital  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  and  therefore 
an  apology  is  in  order  to  the  officers  of 
the  Bank  of  America.  This  I  humbly 
offer.  

MANY  VERSIONS  OF  THE  GREAT 
SOCIETY 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Madam  Speaker. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Younger]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 


tion  of  how  this  same  philosophy  has 
been   advanced  by  various  rulers   and 
economists  in  the  past. 
I   was   particularly   struck   with   the 

.—^  analysis  of  this  subject  made  by  James 

of  conreml)Twithourconcern  for  the  fact  S.  Kemper,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Lumber- 
that  the  witness  has  failed  to  divulge  in-  men's  Mutual  Casualty  Co.  of  Chicago 
formation.  in    an    address   before    the    Chartered 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.    Madam  Speaker,  it 
is  interesting  that  we  are  now  beginning 

to  get  many  versions  of  the  Great  Society     credit  of  the  insurance  industry— although 
and    historically    considerable    informa-      hardly  a  matter  for  rejoicing  on  our  part— 


whelming  majority  of  our  population. 

Without  a  strong  and  creative  private 
insurance  industry  these  fruits  of  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  would  not  have  been 
possible.  This  is  a  fact  not  understood  by 
most  people.  If  every  producer  of  goods  and 
services  were  required  to  maintain  his  own 
financial  reserves  to  protect  himself  against 
loss  by  damage,  destruction,  and  legal  lia- 
bility, billions  of  dollars  of  capital  would 
be  frozen  in  nonproductive  sterility.  It  has 
been  the  existence  of  professionally  man- 
aged pools  of  money,  spreading  the  risk  of 
loss  over  millions  of  entrepreneurs,  which 
has  freed  the  capital  to  speed  our  progress, 
to  create  the  products  of  an  abundant  econ- 
omy, and  to  pay  the  wages  which  have  per- 
mitted an  ever-increasing  number  of  our 
people  to  participate  in  our  prosperity. 

Insurance  against  loss  is  just  as  important 
to  the  consumer  as  to  the  producer.  As  the 
material  abundance  of  our  free  economy 
brought  more  possessions  to  more  people,  the 
private  insurance  system  filled  the  need  for 
protection  of  the  owners  of  these  possessions 
from  loss.     I  think  it  is  to  the  particular 


that  we  have  provided  protection  to  the  con- 
sumer-owner for  a  rate  of  profit  that  would 
be  considered  ridiculously  small  by  the 
standards  of  any  other  industry;  and  In  re- 
cent years  for  no  profit  at  all. 

In  general,  the  fine  record  of  the  private 
insurance  industry  with  respect  to  the  in- 
surance of  things  Is  neither  widely  under- 
stood nor  particularly  challenged  by  anyone. 
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It  Is  In  the  realm  of  Insurance  of  people  that 
our  record,  while  equally  good,  is  definitely 
challenged. 

For  example,  in  recent  years  there  has  been 
a  growing  political  clamor  for  cradle-to-the- 
grave  health  Insurance,  financed  by  taxes  In- 
stead of  premiums,  and  administered  by  the 
Federal  Government.  But  what  is  the  record 
of  private  insurance?  I  think  our  industry 
can  be  proud  of  its  contribution  to  this  im- 
portant element  of  the  Great  Society  we  al- 
ready have. 

Last  year  more  than  $10  billion  was  paid 
out  by  private  insurance  companies  for 
medical  payments  of  all  types  under  health 
and  accident,  workmen's  compensation,  and 
automobile  bodily  injury  policies.  Seventy 
percent  of  our  population  is  covered  under 
private  health  and  accident  insurance  plans, 
economically  administered  with  over  80  per- 
cent of  every  premium  dollar  going  into  di- 
rect benefits  to  policyholders.  More  than 
half  of  the  18  million  people  over  65  years  of 
age  now  have  health  insurance,  and  the 
number  is  growing  rapidly.  This  is  hardly  a 
record  that  calls  for  apology  or  for  a  violent 
change  in  the  system. 

So  in  considering  the  Great  Society  we 
already  have,  and  the  part  played  by  our  in- 
dustry in  bringing  It  to  pass,  I  think  we  have 
done  a  good  Job,  one  to  be  proud  of;  and  I 
think  our  big  task  in  the  future  will  be  to 
maintain  a  record  of  strength  and  creativity 
which  measures  up  to  and  continues  the  rate 
of  progress  of  the  past. 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  the  concept  of  the 
Great  Society  that  has  been  so  widely  dis- 
cussed in  recent  months,  and  its  possible 
impact  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  upon  the  private  insurance  system  in 
particular. 

So  far  most  of  the  public  statements  have 
been  generalizations.    But  these  generaliza- 
tions  will  soon  be   translated   into  specific 
programs  and  offered  for  action  at  the  next 
and  future  sessions  of  Congress.     No  one  can 
disagree   with    the   stated   objectives:    peace 
and  prosperity,  a  good  education  for  every- 
one,  removal  of  discrimination  based   upon 
personal     prejudices,    urban     improvement, 
elimination  of  poverty,  and  an  increase  in  the 
personal  financial  security  of  all  Individuals. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  responsible  Member  of 
Congress  would  deliberately  lead  the  United 
States   down   the   road    to   socialism   In   an 
effort  to  achieve  these  objectives.    I  do  be- 
lieve there  is  real  danger  that  the  laudable 
desire  to  bring  about  the  millenium  of  the 
Great  Society,  accompanied  by  an  impatient 
push  toward  greater  centralization  of  power 
in  the  Federal  Goverrunent,  may  well  lead 
toward  socialism  in  general.    So  far  as  our 
Industry  Is  concerned,  there  is  already  a  dis- 
cernible trend  toward  absorption  by  govern- 
ment of  the  functions  performed  by  Insur- 
ance companies  In  the  Insurance  of  people: 
i.e..   a   form   of  socialism  in  particular.     So 
the  private  insurance  industry  is  directly  in- 
volved In  all  aspects  of  the  blueprint  for  the 
Great  Society  which  deal  with  the  provision 
of  financial  security  to  the  Individual. 

For  example,  some  form  of  health  insur- 
ance program  for  the  elderly  is  at  the  top 
of  the  agenda.  There  is  nothing  new  about 
this  kind  of  proposal.  As  early  as  1697,  the 
author.  Daniel  Defoe,  suggested  a  'pension 
office."  Laborers  of  "honest  repute"  were 
to  deposit  4  shilling  a  year  into  "a  great 
chest  locked  with  11  locks"— 1  for  each 
trustee  of  the  fund.  Victims  of  accident  or 
sickness  (except  those  hurt  while  drunk  or 
quarreling)  would  receive  pensions  of  12 
pence  a  week.  The  fund  would  also  provide 
for  those  too  old  or  too  ill  to  support  them- 
selves by  putting  them  in  special  government 
Institutions.  It  was  Defoe's  idea  that  this 
plan  would  "forever  bannlsh  beggary  and 
poverty  out  of  the  Kingdom." 


Fehmary  i,  ig(^^ 


Almost  200  years  later,  toward  the  end  of 
the  19th  century.  Chancellor  Bismarck  of 
Germany  obtained  enactment  by  the  Reich- 
stag of  three  compulsory  Insurance  bills,  one 
for  sickness,  one  for  accidents,  and  one  for 
old-age  pensions. 

In  more  recent  years  a  variety  of  health 
insurance  plans  has  been  adopted  by  many 
countries.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
determine,  not  one  of  these  programs  has 
worked  out  as  anticipated;  some  of  them 
have  gone  bankrupt;  and  all  of  them  have 
cost  several  times  the  Initial  estimates  of  the 
planners. 

Some  discussion  of  the  Canadian  program 
may  be  appropriate.  Canada  has  had  a  par- 
tial health  insurance  program  for  about  6 
years,  which  has  cost  approximately  double 
the  original  estimates.  Now  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Health  Services  has  recommended 
a  full  cradle-to-the-grave  program.  The 
Canadian  Tax  Foundation  estimates  that 
program  will  cost  $4.5  billion  a  year  by  1971. 
Considering  the  population  difference,  and 
the  higher  cost  of  health  services  in  the 
United  States,  if  such  a  program  were  en- 
acted here  the  estimated  cost  would  be  ap- 
proximately $60  billion  per  year. 

My  point  is  not  that  we  have  immediately 
to  deal  with  a  program  of  this  comprehen- 
sive and  expensive  nature.  It  is,  however,  an 
historical  fact  that  once  a  country  adopts 
a  mild  or  modest  or  partial  program  for  Gov- 
ernment health  services  financed  by  taxes 
rather  than  by  premiums,  public  and  po- 
litical pressures  inevitably  expand  the  pro- 
gram to  the  point  where  it  becomes  an  eco- 
nomic catastrophe.  Are  we  so  immune  to 
such  pressures  in  the  United  States  that  the 
administration  in  power.  Republican  or  Dem- 
ocrat, will  be  able  to  hold  a  Government 
health  insurance  program  within  its  original 
limitations? 

Other  programs,  still  in  the  suggestion 
stage  and  not  yet  blue-printed,  point  to  the 
danger  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  insur- 
ance industry  of  pursuing  the  wrong  road  to 
achieve  the  Great  Society.  I  read  recently 
of  a  plan  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
"Reuther  Formula."  This  is  a  proposal  that 
the  Federal  Government  reinsure  or  borrow 
from  the  $66  billion  now  held  in  private 
pension  funds,  in  order  to  get  money  to  fi- 
nance the  "War  on  Poverty"  and  other  wel- 
fare projects  which  comprise  part  of  the 
legislative  program  for  the  Great  Society.  If 
adopted,  this  plan  could  partially  circumvent 
congressional  authority  over  appropriations, 
postpone  the  inevitable  day  of  repayment, 
and  tend  to  conceal  from  the  taxpayer  the 
real  cost  of  these  projects. 

There  are  other  projects  already  enacted 
or  on  the  drawing  board  which  tend  either 
to  put  the  Federal  Government  into  the  in- 
surance business  or  to  gain  access  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  policyholders' 
money.  As  an  Industry  we  will  oppose  bad 
projects;  but  the  outcome  will  depend  not 
upon  our  opposition  as  such,  but  upon  our 
ability  to  demonstrate  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  to  public  officials  at  the  Federal  level 
that  our  opposition  is  not  selfish,  but  is 
soundly  based  and  consistent  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  public  and  the  proper  function- 
ing of  a  free  American  economy. 

We  must  make  people  understand  the 
truth,  which  Is  that  we  are  Just  as  much 
interested  as  anyone  else  In  providing  for  the 
poor,  the  stricken,  and  the  elderly;  that  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  private  in- 
surance industry  can  do  the  job  more  eco- 
nomically and  more  efficiently  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  and  that  it  can  best  do  so 
under  the  present  system  of  State  regulation 
with  a  minimum  of  Intervention  and  control 
at  the  Federal  level.  We  all  believe  these 
things  to  be  so — the  problem  is  to  get  our 
story  across  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
public.  It  is  a  problem  primarily  of  demon- 
stration and  of  communication. 

I  have  four  specific  proposals  to  make. 
First.  Within  our  own  companies.  Individ- 
ually and  competitively,  let  us  redouble  our 


efforts,  through  research  and  product  devel 
opment,  to  Improve  the  quality  and  breadth 
of  the  services  we  sell  to  the  public  Com 
petition  In  this  function  should  be  fierce 
uncompromising,  and  with  no  quarter  asked 
or  given.  The  public  is  entitled  to  the  best 
service  and  the  broadest  protection  which  it 
is  economically  feasible  to  provide,  and  If  we 
believe  in  the  free  enterprise  system  it  is  nnr 
duty  to  provide  It. 

At  the  same  time  let  us  pool  our  brains 
and  our  experience  on  an  industrywide  basis 
in  the  property  and  casualty  fields  to  develop 
the  best  possible  statistical  and  actuarial  in- 
formation upon  which  we  can  then  individ- 
ually, or  through  bureaus,  develop  competi- 
tive  rates  which  permit  a  reasonable  profit 
on  our  insurance  operations.  In  this  con- 
nection I  was  distressed  to  see  the  instant 
negative  reaction  on  the  part  of  spokesmen 
for  some  segments  of  the  industry  to  the 
recent  proposal  by  the  presidents  of  12  stock 
agency  companies  for  a  new  actuarial  and 
statistical  organization.  Whether  or  not 
this  turns  out  to  be  the  most  desirable  an- 
swer to  our  statistical  needs,  it  is  a  proposal 
which  deserves  the  most  careful  and  serious 
consideration  by  all  of  us. 

Second.  I  propose  that  we  encourage  each 
one  of  the  1.200,000  people  employed  by  the 
private  insurance  industry  to  constitute  him- 
self a  one-man  public  relations  agent  for  our 
Industry.  We  simply  do  not  tell  our  story  at 
the  times  and  in  the  places  where  it  will  be 
both  welcome  and  effective.  I  have  particu- 
larly in  mind  the  opportunities  to  engage  in 
local  community  activities,  directly  related 
to  the  Insurance  Industry  and  at  the  same 
time  In  the  public  interest.  This  is  the 
practice  of  personal  involvement  so  Im- 
pressively described  by  Governor  Dempsey  of 
this  State  in  his  talk  before  the  recent  an- 
nual convention  of  the  National  Association 
of  Independent  Insurors. 

Today  most  crimes  are  crimes  against 
property,  and  90  percent  of  them  are  covered 
by  insurance;  we  know  from  recent  FBI 
reports  that  more  than  50  percent  of  all  seri- 
ous crimes  are  committed  by  youngsters; 
therefore,  is  it  not  appropriate  for  insurance 
people  to  become  active  in  their  local  com- 
munities In  such  projects  as  Boy  Scouts, 
Girl  Scouts,  Boys  Clubs,  and  other  groups 
teaching  our  young  people  the  principles 
of  good  citizenship?  We  know  that  traffic 
safety  bears  a  direct  relationship  to  automo- 
bile insurance  rates  which  go  up  and  up  and 
are  still  so  desperately  and  consistently  In- 
adequate; therefore,  is  It  not  appropriate  for 
insurance  people  to  take  an  active  part  in 
traffic  safety  work  in  their  own  communi- 
ties? These  efforts  will  be  welcome;  they 
^i.  ^l  ^^«<=t*ve;  and  they  will  represent  an 
individual  contribution  of  high  Importance 
both  to  the  insurance  industry  and  to  the 

?ho.  Z^^^^^t:  '^^^  '^  *^e  kind  of  thing 
that  will  enable  us  to  get  our  story  across 
to  our  neighbors,  and  to  make  them  under- 
stand that  our  objectives  and  theirs  are 
identical. 

Third.  At  the  management  and  associa- 
tion level  there  is  a  great  diffusion  of  effort 
in  the  whole  area  of  relationships  with  the 
public  and  relationships  with  Federal  Gov- 
ernment officials.  We  coast  along  until  some 
crisis  appears  on  the  horizon;  then  we  scurry 
around  indignantly  complaining  that  this 
congressional  committee  or  that  Government 
agency  Is  about  to  take  some  action  harm- 
ful to  the  Insurance  Industry.  We  have  no 
central  planning  In  the  vitally  important 
field  of  public  affairs. 

On  no  occasion  except  a  CPCU  conferment 
do  we  see  a  microcosm  of  the  entire  insur- 
ance industry,  with  every  line  of  insurance 
and  every  system  of  producing  and  selling 
It  represented  by  people  gathered  together 
in  one  room.  Certainly  we  should  have 
equally  broad  representation  In  our  delibera- 
tions on  public  affairs  of  great  consequence 
to  the  future  of  our  industry. 
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I  therefore,  propose  the  creation  of  a 
Dublic  aifairs  council,  the  members  to  be 
rhairmen  or  presidents  of  Insurance  com- 
panies serving  without  right  of  substitution 
and  representing  all  major  segments  of  our 
industry,  and  to  be  appointed  individually  by 
the  present  chairman  or  president  of  each 
major  life,  health,  and  property  and  casualty 
association.  Additional  members  might  be 
the  incumbent  president  and  vice  president 
and  the  immediate  past  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Insurance  Commission- 
ers, and  the  incumbent  presidents  of  the 
principal  agents'  associations. 

I  visualize  this  as  a  group  large  enough  to 
represent  the  entire  insurance  industry  but 
small  enough  to  function  effectively  as  a 
working  organization.  It  would  have  a 
small,  highly  competent  paid  staff  of  people 
experienced  in  public  affairs  and  social  and 
economic  research.  It  would  meet  at  least 
twice  a  year,  and  preferably  quarterly,  to 
consider  and  act  appropriately  upon  the  re- 
lationships of  the  insurance  industry  to  the 
public  and  to  the  Federal  Government  in 
ineir  broadest  atpects. 

It  is  not  my  idea  that  this  Council  would 
serve  as  a  focal  point  of  opposition  to 
measures  of  the  type  I  have  described  as  im- 
plicit in  the  concept  of  the  Great  Society. 
Rather  it  is  my  thought  that  it  would  seek 
ways  in  which  the  insurance  industry  might 
make  an  important  and  responsible  contri- 
bution to  the  further  sound  development  of 
the  Great  Society  which  we  already  have. 

Fourth.  The  idea  of  a  Public  Affairs  Coun- 
cil leads  directly  to  the  fourth  proposal.  I 
propose  that  this  Council,  when  formed,  con- 
sider asking  President  Johnson  to  appoint  an 
Insurance  Advisory  Council  to  the  President. 
The  members  of  the  Public  Affairs  Council 
would  serve  de  jure,  as  members  of  the 
President's  Council,  augmented  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  chairmen  of  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Hou.se,  and  such  additional  Federal  Govern- 
ment personnel  as  the  President  might  wish 
to  appoint.  The  Insurance  Advisory  Council 
to  the  President  would  meet  at  least  once  a 
year,  and  preferably  twice  a  year,  to  discuss 
all  Federal  legislation  and  all  other  signifi- 
cant matters  involving  the  relationship 
among  the  Federal  Government,  the  private 
insurance  industry,  and  the  public. 

I  do  not  envision  this  group  as  a  sounding 
board  for  anyone,  or  as  a  platform  for  people 
to  make  speeches.  I  picture  it  as  an  actual 
working  entity,  offering  the  opportunity  for 
an  exchange  of  views  and  philosophies  in 
an  atmosphere  of  reason. 

In  his  Thanksgiving  message  last  week  to 
the  Armed  Forces.  President  Johnson  said: 
"Freedom  is  always  in  the  midst  of  peril." 
Indeed  it  is.  The  peril  from  without  is 
socialism  by  conquest.  The  peril  from  within 
is  socialism  by  default. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  believe  that  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Great  Society  have  been  pro- 
pounded in  good  faith.  Those  of  us  who  are 
skeptical,  are  skeptical  only  because  we  are 
concerned  with  the  means  by  which  these  ob- 
jectives are  to  be  achieved,  and  with  the 
danger  that  a  gradual  drift  to  a  Socialist 
philosophy  and  economy  may  shatter  great 
dreams  of  the  future  and  destroy  the  Great 
Society  we  already  have.  No  part  of  our 
national  economy  is  more  directly  involved 
in  the  plans  for  the  Great  Society  than  is  the 
insurance  Industry.  Our  stake  is  as  great  as, 
and  in  fact  is  the  same  as,  the  stake  of  all 
Americans.    Let  us  not  lose  it  by  default. 

If  these  proposals,  particularly  the  last  two 
proposals,  are  worth  discussion,  I  hope  they 
will  be  widely  and  critically  discussed  by 
those  in  our  industry  who  are  concerned 
about  our  position  in  the  American  economy 
of  the  future.  The  time  is  short.  If  we  are 
to  make  our  proper  contribution  and  to  play 
our  proper  role  in  the  great  free  society  of 
tomorrow. 


A  BILL  TO  PROHIBIT  FOREIGN 
PROCESSING  VESSELS  FROM  OP- 
ERATING IN  U.S.  WATERS 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Madam  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  tMr.  Pelly]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Madam  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  prohibit 
freezing,  packing,  or  other  processing  of 
fish  by  foreign  vessels  in  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
similar  to  the  bill  I  introduced  last  year 
just  prior  to  adjouriunent. 

Last  year  Japanese  freezer  ships,  pay- 
ing their  nationals  33  cents  per  hour, 
operated  in  the  vicinity  of  Cordova, 
Alaska.  American  pay  scales  exceed  $3 
per  hour  for  similar  work  and  Americans 
cannot  meet  the  foreign  competition. 

Officials  of  the  Cordova  Aquatic  Mar- 
keting Association  now  are  using  the 
competition  of  Japanese  floating  can- 
nery operators  to  whipsaw  American 
cannery  operators  in  negotiating  over  the 
price  of  fish.  According  to  reports  a 
breakdown  in  negotiations  between  the 
Cordova  fishermen  and  American  fish- 
packers  has  occurred  and  the  Japanese 
may  be  asked  to  return  this  year.  This 
situation  could  occur  not  only  in  this  one 
area  but  in  the  other  areas  of  Alaska  as 
well.  In  short,  it  could  spell  the  doom 
of  the  entire  Alaskan  fishpacking  indus- 
try because  no  bank  will  loan  money  to 
an  industry  unless  it  has  assurance  that 
the  borrower  can  operate  economically 
and  at  a  profit.  As  a  result,  the  jobs  of 
thousands  of  American  workers  who 
work  seasonally  in  Alaska  in  the  fishing 
industry  are  jeopardized. 

Of  course,  Madam  Speaker,  most  of 
the  American  companies  who  operate 
canneries  in  Alaska  also  buy  canned 
salmon  from  the  Japanese.  Perhaps 
these  businessmen  do  not  stand  to  lose 
so  much  but  the  workers  and  various 
skills  that  are  engaged  in  the  processing 
of  fish  could  lose  out  completely. 

How  long.  Madam  Speaker,  must 
American  citizens  stand  by  and  see  for- 
eign nationals  undermine  their  liveli- 
hoods? 

Yet  your  State  Department  apparently 
feels  under  no  obligation  to  protect  them. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES PROTESTS  VA 
CUTBACKS 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Madam  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 
land] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Madam  Speaker, 
the  New  Hampshire  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives adopted  a  resolution  on  Jan- 
uary 20  protesting  the  plans  of  the  Vet- 
erans'  Administration  to  cut  back  its 


regional  oflBces  in  Manchester,  N.H.,  and 
at  White  River  Junction,  Vt.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  offer  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  for  the  Record. 

This  document  speaks  for  itself.  It 
expresses  the  displeasures  and  alarm  felt 
by  the  distinguished  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  New  Hampshire  over  the 
abrupt  announcement  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  The  New  Hampshire 
House,  like  this  House,  is  deeply  con- 
cerned for  the  welfare  of  our  veterans. 
I  congratulate  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  and  its  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Teague],  for  its  decision  to  investigate 
the  VA's  plans  in  public  hearings.  Un- 
til the  Congress  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  look  into  the  entire  matter,  I  strongly 
believe  that  the  VA,  in  recognition  of  the 
general  concern  felt  by  the  States  and 
the  Congress,  should  delay  execution  of 
its  plans  until  it  has  presented  a  full  ex- 
planation to  the  Congress.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  have  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion calling  on  the  President  to  delay 
all  VA  changes  until  hearings  have  been 
held  by  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs and  a  written  report  is  filed. 

The  resolution  by  the  New  Hampshire 
House  of  Representatives  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
ordered  a  cutback  in  the  regional  offices  of 
veterans  affairs  at  both  Manchester.  NM.. 
and  White  River  Junction,  Vt.;  and 

Whereas  this  action  might  cause  a  cutback 
in  veterans  services  and  the  loss  of  employ- 
ment at  these  facilities;  and 

Whereas  although  the  Federal  Government 
has  Justified  the  cutback  of  the  offices  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  reflect  economy  with- 
out affecting  the  services  of  veterans:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  1965  session  of  the 
General  Court  of  New  Hampshire  strongly 
protest  this  cutback  in  the  offices  at  Man- 
chester, N.H.,  and  White  River  Junction,  Vt., 
because  of  the  result  of  poorer  services  to 
veterans  and  hardship  to  people  employed 
at  these  facilities;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  to  our  Senators  and  Representatives  In 
Congress. 

THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  IN  THE 
SOUTH 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Madam  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Martin]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Madam 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  include  an  article 
bv  Holmes  Alexander  on  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  South.  The  article  follows: 
Southerners  in  the  GOP 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washington,  DC— We  keep  reading  and 
hearing  about  Candidate  Goldwater's  "sor- 
did" and  "squalid"  southern  strategy,  but 
that  must  be  because  the  commentators  are 
looking  for  adjectives  Instead  of  evidence. 

Any  honest  eye  can  see  that  Barry's 
formula  for  republlcanizing  the  Old  Con- 
federacy is  the  only  strategy  that  worked  at 
aU.    Had  his  conservative  message  been  as 
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Ineffective  below  the  Potomac  as  it  was 
practically  everywhere  west  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  he  would  have  been  beaten  worse 
than  Landon.  carrying  only  Arizona,  leaving 
the  GOP  hardly  an  acre  to  reseed  itself. 

The  rcseedir.g  commenced,  although 
hardly  noted  in  the  national  press  which 
was  focused  on  the  defrocking  of  GOP  chair- 
man Birc}i,  almost  as  soon  as  Republican 
House  Members  found  their  seats  in  the  89th 
Congress.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Republican 
conference  on  January  14,  the  GOP  survivors 
passed  a  succinct  but  significant  resolution 
which    read : 

"That  the  conference  committee  vice 
chairman  and  secretary  be  considered  a  part 
of  the  leadership  with  defined  duties." 

What  significance?  Well,  the  vice  chair- 
man is  William  Cr.\mer  of  Florida  and  the 
secretary  is  Rich.^rd  Poff  of  Virginia.  By 
enlarging  the  official  leadersliip  to  seven 
members,  the  House  Republicans  were  mov- 
ing two  southerners  into  positions  of  party 
command.  Their  defined  duties  are  to  steer 
GOP  policy  In  conference,  enunciate  it  on 
the  floor  and  perform  the  loyal  opposition 
of  heckling  Democrats.  Never  witliin  mem- 
ory— and  only  because  of  Goldwater's  good 
southern  showing — have  southerners  been 
raised   to  party  leadership. 

Shortly  after  Congress  convened,  Albert 
Watson,  of  South  Carolina,  switched  parties 
and  became  a  Republican — his  State,  his  dis- 
trict and  his  Junior  Senator  having  followed 
Goldwater  at  the  national  election.  The 
GOP  leadership  took  account  of  its  aston- 
ishing gains  in  House  seats  from  the  erst- 
while solid  South.  Mississippi  and  Georgia, 
thanks  to  Goldwater.  each  contributed  a 
Republican  Congressman.  Alabama  con- 
tributed five.  In  all.  the  South  now  has  an 
historically  remarkable  delegation  of  Repub- 
licans: two  from  Virginia,  two  from  North 
Carolina,  two  from  Florida,  three  from  Ten- 
nessee, one  from  Kentucky,  as  well  as  the 
recruits  from  South  Carolina,  Mississippi, 
and  Alabama.  There  are  two  semi-South- 
erners from  Maryland  and  one  from  West 
Virginia. 

If  the  GOP  is  to  rise  again.  It  will  be  be- 
cause the  South  Is  rising  as  a  two-party 
region.  If  these  southern  Republicans  are 
to  win  reelection  and  build  seniority,  it  will 
be  because  they  make  good  in  their  jobs.  In 
order  to  give  the  newcomers  every  chance 
to  shine,  the  GOP  leadership  went  out  of  Its 
way  to  place  them  on  major  and  suitable 
committees. 

Contrary  to  derogatory  comment,  the 
^uthern  rookies— I  think  I  have  met  them 
all  at  least  once — are  easily  equal  and  often 
superior  to  the  Democrats  they  replaced. 
The  country  has  a  right  to  know  that  these 
new  Republicans  are  not  freaks  or  cornpone 
comedians. 

Glenn  Andrews,  of  Alabama,  Princeton 
1931,  was  district  manager  of  Eastman  Kodak 
and  gained  appointment  to  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  at  his  own  request. 
John  H.  Buchanan.  Jr.,  of  Alabama,  formerly 
a  Baptist  pastor,  goes  to  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee.  Jack  Edw.\rds,  of  Ala- 
br.ma,  a  prominent  railroad  lawyer  with 
many  appearances  before  Federal  commis- 
sions, asked  r-.nd  got  a  position  on  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
becau.se  he  comes  from  the  port  city  of 
Mobile. 

James  Martin,  of  Alabama,  past  president 
of  his  local  chamber  of  commerce,  president 
of  his  own  oil  company,  goes  to  the  Public 
Works  Committee  that  will  handle  most  of 
the  Appalachian  rehabilitation.  William 
Dickinson,  of  Alabama,  for  alm.ost  5  years  a 
circuit  court  judge  and  president  of  his 
chamber  of  commerce,  goes  to  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee. 

How^AP.D  Callaway,  of  Georgia,  is  a  West 
Point  graduate,  class  of  1949,  with  outstand- 
ing Korean  war  combat  service  and  is 
assigned  to  Government  Operations  Commlt- 
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tee.  John  J.  Duncan,  of  Tennessee,  twice 
mayor  of  Knoxvllle,  Is  assigned  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee.  Dr.  Tim  Lee  Car- 
ter, of  Kentucky.  Is  a  medical  physician  and 
former  teacher  with  assignment  to  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  which  handles  food,  drug, 
and  public  health  legislation.  Prentiss 
Walker,  of  Mississippi,  owner  of  a  poultry 
business  and  a  Baptist  church  deacon,  was 
assigned  to  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

All  the  new  southern  Republican  Mem- 
bers are  positioned  where  they  can  do  their 
best  work,  and  the  Nation  has  gained  this 
much  from  Goldwater's  southern  strategy. 


HORTON  BILL  TO    REPEAL  TELE- 
PHONE TAX 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.     Madam  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Horton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    HORTON.     Madam    Speajcer,    I 
wish  to  make  a  few  brief  comments  in 
support  of  the  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced to  repeal  the  Federal  excise  tax 
imposed  on  communication  services  and 
facilities. 

At  the  present  time  this  tax  is  levied 
at  the  rate  of  10  percent  on  general  and 
toll  telephone  service,  telegraph,  cable 
and  radio  messages  and  leased  wires,  and 
at  8  percent  on  wire  and  equipment  serv- 
ice. 

With  the  exception  of  the  tax  on  local 
telephone  service,  which  was  instituted 
in  1941  to  discourage  telephone  use  dur- 
ing the  war  effort,  these  taxes  have  been 
in  effect  on  a  permanent  basis  since  1932. 
At  this  time  when  we  in  the  Congress 
are  giving  serious  consideration  to  the 
elimination  of  various  excise  taxes,  re- 
peal of  these  discriminatory  communi- 
cations taxes  should  receive  top  priority. 
While  other  utilities  or  modes  of  com- 
munications such  as  electricity,  gas, 
water,  or  rail  transportation  enjoy  ex- 
emption from  this  excise  levy,  these 
taxes  on  telephone  calls,  telegraph  mes- 
sages, and  so  forth,  still  remain  as  part 
of  our  revenue  system  imposin??  an  unjust 
burden  upon  these  industries  and  their 
consumers  alike. 

Taxation  of  these  services  cannot  in 
any  sense  be  justified  on  the  grounds 
they  are  luxuries,  for  each  and  every  one 
of  us  realizes  they  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  modern-day  livin.g.  For  example, 
not  only  is  the  telephone  necessary  in 
b'dsiness  and  in  evei-yday  community  life, 
but  it  is  highly  essential  in  reporting 
emergencies  which  will  bring  police,  fire- 
men, or  doctors  to  our  assistance  when 
we  need  them  most. 

Such  taxes  must  be  borne  by  the  con- 
sumer. They  add  to  the  cost  we  pay  for 
these  facilities  and  services.  It  a?so  adds 
to  the  costs  of  business  which  again 
have  to  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  in 
higher  prices  charged  for  goods  and 
services. 

Elimination  of  these  taxes  are  even 
more  imperative  when  we  consider  their 
regressive  effects.  They  take  a  larger 
proportion  of  income  from  those  at  the 
lower  income  levels  and  bear  most  heav- 
ily upon  those  individuals  who  can  least 


afford  to  pay  them.  Hence,  they  are  re- 
strictive and  limit  fuller  usage  of  these 
services.  At  the  present  time,  about 
20  percent  of  American  households 
are  without  telephones.  Repeal  of  these 
taxes  would  enable  more  Americans  to 
afford  the  convenience  of  such  service. 

These  taxes  bring  in  nearly  $i 
billion  annually  in  revenues  to  our 
Federal  Treasury.  Tn  the  latest  fiscal 
year  which  ended  on  June  30,  1964,  tax 
collections  from  these  excises  totaled 
$910,196,000.  In  my  own  district,  the 
Rochester  Telephone  Corp.  collects  for 
the  Federal  Government  some  $3.9  mil- 
lion a  year  alone  in  excise  taxes  from  the 
citizens  of  the  communities  served.  We 
can  well  imagine  what  elimination  of 
these  taxes  will  do  for  the  people  of  the 
Rochester  area,  as  well  as  of  the  entire 
country  by  releasing  into  their  hands  this 
additional  purchasing  power. 

Even  though  the  Federal  Government 
will  lose  revenues  should  my  measure  be 
enacted,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  such 
a  loss  would  soon  be  offset  by  higher  in- 
come tax  revenues  made  possible  by  ris- 
ing incomes  generated  by  increased  con- 
sumer demand  and  higher  productivity. 

We  must  delay  no  longer  in  removing 
these  unfair  and  economically  self-de- 
feating taxes.  Their  repeal  will  give  our 
citizens  much  needed  relief  from  these 
taxes  and  will  give  our  economy  the  stim- 
ulus it  needs  to  keep  our  Nation  moving 
forward. 


FOR 


THE     PRESIDENT'S     BUDGET 
FISCAL  YEAR  1966 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Madam  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Skubitz]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
President  has  submitted  a  budget  which 
will  request  new  spending  authority  of 
almost  $100  billion  for  fiscal  year  1966. 
Already  there  is  on  the  books  an  addi- 
tional $100  billion  of  unspent  appropria- 
tions which  we  have  authorized  in  prior 
years.  It  should  be  quite  obvious  to  this 
body,  that  if  this  Congress  grants  the 
President's  requests — and  my  guess  is 
that  it  will — the  Federal  agencies  will 
have  the  authority  to  spend  $200  billion. 

As  every  Member  of  the  House  knows, 
once  spending  authority  is  given  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
the  Congress  loses  control. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  for  me  to 
tell  this  body  that  unless  we  place  an 
annual  limitation  against  all  expendi- 
tures, including  current  appropriations 
and  unexpended  balances,  we  will  never 
be  able  to  determine  whether  there  is  a 
deficit  or  a  surplus. 

I  am.  therefore,  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion, today,  that  would  provide  that  the 
Congress  place  an  annual  expenditure 
limitation  on  every  spending  account. 
This  is  a  companion  resolution  to  one 
that  has  been  introduced  by  Senator 
Byrd  of  Virginia. 

In  my  opinion,  this  resolution  is  one  of 
the  most  important  measures  that  will 
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Member 


It  should  be 
of  this  body 


obvious  to  every 
^at  to  escape  fiscal  insolvency,  to  stabi- 
lize the  purchasing  power  of  our  dollar, 
congress  must  regain  control  of  expendi- 
tures. ,,  . 

It  is  not  enough  to  talk  economy  and 
pay  lipservice  to  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining a  balanced  budget.  Five  straight 
deficits  and  a  national  debt  of  $318 
billion  demands  action. 

To  delay  any  longer  effective  expendi- 
ture control  is  to  invite  fiscal  disaster 
and  amounts  to  irresponsibility  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  face  up  to  its  obliga- 
tions. 


PROPOSED  REVIEW  OP  THE  ADE- 
QUACY OF  LOCAL  AIRLINE 
SERVICE 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Madam  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection.  - 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Madam  Speak- 
er, I  am  today  introducing  a  resolution 
for  a  congressional  review  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  local  airline  service.  Along 
with  others  in  this  body,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  present  policies  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  which  threaten  more 
than  100  communities  with  the  loss  of 
scheduled  airline  service,  bringing  with 
it  a  loss  of  flow  of  business  and  employ- 
ment-creating opportunities. 

The  city  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  which  I 
represent,  is  among  those  threatened  by 
these  policies.  It  is  clear  that  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  should  be  made  known 
in  order  that  the  members  and  staff  of 
the  CAB  may  be  guided  by  broad  con- 
siderations of  national  policy  in  its  de- 
cisions, which  too  often  result  in  3-2 
divisions  over  policies  which  have  never 
been  made  clear  to  us  in  Congress  nor 
to  the  people  who  depend  on  airline 
service  for  their  livelihood. 

Local  members  of  the  Local  Airline 
Service  Action  Committee  in  Jackson 
have  expressed  to  me  their  interest  in 
such  a  resolution,  and  I  am  pleased  at 
this  time  to  introduce  legislation  calling 
for  a  thorough  review  of  the  needs  for 
airline  service  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  in 
order  that  a  new  interpretation  of  the 
law  may  soon  be  passed  on  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  BASEBALL  AND 
ANTITRUST  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Griffiths)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  ZablockiI  is  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCin.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Madam  Speaker, 
apparently  today  is  sports  day  in  the 
House.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
addressed  his  I'emarks  to  professionalism 
in  sports  at  our  Military  Academies.  I 
wish  to  call  attention  of  the  House  to 
shortcomings  in  professional  baseball. 

On  the  opening  day  of  this  89th  Con- 
gress I  introduced  legislation  which 
would  strip  organized  professional  base- 
ball of  its  exemption  from  the  Shennan- 
Clayton  antitrust  laws.  This  measure, 
H.R.  6,  has  been  sent  to  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  where  it  currently  is 
pending. 

Today,  Madam  Speaker,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body  the 
reasons  which  have  caused  me  to  spon- 
sor this  bill.  Some  will  say  it  is  a  severe 
and  sweeping  attack  on  the  privileged 
status  of  the  baseball  industry. 

I  believe,  however,  that  stringent 
measures  are  necessary  if  public  confi- 
dence is  ever  to  be  restored  to  what  once 
was  our  "national  pastime."  Events  of 
the  past  few  months  have  convinced 
many  observers  that  baseball  is  "sick" 
and  badly  in  need  of  some  bitter  medi- 
cine if  it  is  to  be  restored  to  health. 

Among  those  events,  two  stand  out: 
The  purchase  of  the  New  York  Yankees 
by  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
and  the  announcement  that  the  Braves 
will  leave  Milwaukee  after  next  season 
for  a  new  home  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

I  personally  am  most  familiar  with, 
and  concerned  about,  the  latter  situa- 
tion. Milwaukee  County  Stadium,  the 
"Home  of  the  Braves"  was  located  in  my 
congressional  district  until  the  redistrict- 
ing  which  took  affect  in  1965.  The 
threatened  loss  of  the  team  is  causing 
serious  repercussions  in  our  community 
and  in  our  State. 

My  bill,  however,  was  not  introduced 
as  a  means  of  blocking  the  move  of  the 
Braves  from  Milwaukee.  If  enacted,  it 
would  not  affect  that  situation.  It  is 
only  through  court  action  that  the  trans- 
fer of  the  franchise  to  Atlanta  can  be 
prevented. 

My  proposal,  introduced  more  in  sor- 
row than  in  anger,  simply  seeks  to  end 
the  legal  fiction  that  baseball  is  some- 
how sacrosanct  as  an  industry  and  must 
be  privileged  with  an  exemption  from 
our  antitrust  regulations.  It  would 
point  up  the  fact  that  baseball  is  first  a 
business  and  only  second  a  sport — and 
should  be  regarded  as  such  under  U.S. 
statutes. 

If  H.R.  6  is  enacted,  however,  it  could 
bear  on  the  future  of  baseball  in  Mil- 
waukee and  other  metropolitan  areas. 
Should  baseball  lose  its  exemption  from 
antiti-ust  regulation,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  its  reserve  clause  arrangements,  by 
which  players  are  bound  to  their  teams, 
and  territorial  assignments  would  be 
challenged  in  the  courts  as  violating  the 
Sherman  Act.  Should  these  two  prac- 
tices be  declared  invalid,  there  is  a 
strong  hkelihood  that  moves  would  be 
made  to  establish  a  new.  third  big  league. 
Or,  to  forestall  such  a  move,  the  present 
leagues  probably  would  be  forced  to 
expand. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Madam 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Do  I  un- 
derstand that  the  gentleman's  bill.  H.R. 
6,  only  applies  to  baseball?  Or  would* 
apply  to  football  and  basketball? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Baseball  is  the  only 
sport  at  the  present  time  that  is  exempt 
from  the  antitrust  laws.  Football  today 
does  not  have  the  privileges  that  baseball 
has.  These  privileges  are  based,  as  I  in- 
tend to  expound  in  my  remarks,  on  Su- 
preme Court  decisions. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman will  recall  that  about  two  sessions 
ago  we  passed  legislation  which  would 
permit  the  combination  of  these  leagues 
in  entering  into  contracts  with  television 
stations,  and  with  radio  stations,  saying 
that  they  would  not  violate  the  antitrust 
laws.  We  approved  that  portion  of  the 
amendment  to  the  antitrust  law  so  that 
contracts  have  now  been  entered  into, 
as  an  example,  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System  entered  into  a  contract  with 
one  of  the  football  leagues  to  pay  $28 
million  or  $30  miUion  over  a  certain 
period  of  time. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  is  this:  Do  you  intend  to  re- 
peal the  exemption  that  we  gave  to  foot- 
ball people,  and  not  permit  them  to  en- 
ter into  these  contracts  with  the  tele- 
vision and  radio  stations,  as  they  have 
done  as  a  result  of  that  legislation? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  believe  there 
should  be  a  thorough  review  and  study 
in  this  field,  because  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  sports  of  baseball  and  football. 
all  sports,  have  been  hurt.  They  are  no 
longer  sports,  they  have  become  big  busi- 
ness. If  this  is  the  situation,  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  legislation  I  have  proposed 
will  do  just  that. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  throughout  the  time  that  all  of 
this  legislation  dealing  with  football, 
baseball,  and  other  sports  has  been  be- 
fore us  as  relates  to  antitrust  violations. 
During  that  period  of  time  it  was  repre- 
sented to  us  just  as  it  has  been  stated  by 
the  gentleman  that  baseball  was  some- 
thing more  than  sports,  it  was  big  busi- 
ness, with  the  result  that  they  repre- 
sented to  us,  together  with  football  and 
other  major  sports,  that  unless  they 
found  this  protection  under  these  laws 
they  could  not  carry  out  the  businesses 
in  which  they  were  engaged. 

Does  the  gentleman  intend  to  disrupt 
the  exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws 
as  it  deals  with  sports  and  put  them  back 
in  the  same  category  as  any  other  busi- 
nesses that  may  be  trying  to  go  together 
and  violate  the  antitrust  laws? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  we  do  not  do  that 
we  are  contributing  lo  the  detriment  of 
baseball  and  football  as  sports.  If  they 
are  big  business,  then  they  should  come 
imder  the  antitrust  laws.  Does  not  the 
gentleman  agree  that  most  clubs  are 
organized  not  for  sports  but  for  profit? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Let  us  be 
realistic.  Nobody  ever  paid  men  to  play 
baseball  without  hoping  to  make  a  profit. 
othei-«ise  they  would  not  last.  It  is  the 
same  with  football.  Football  came  before 
our  committee  and  said.  "We  are  trying 
to  develop  professional  football,  and  we 
are  getting  on  the  way.  If  you  will  give 
us  this  protection  you  will  get  better 
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football  games,  but  you  have  to  exempt 
us  from  the  antitrust  laws." 

As  previously  mentioned,  some  of  the 
larger  companies,  the  networks,  have 
entered  into  contracts.  We  did  not  an- 
ticipate they  would  be  that  large.  They 
have  made  it  possible  in  the  smaller 
areas — I  say  "smaller  areas,"  and  I  mean 
in  areas  where  the  professional  baseball 
team  was  not  paying  off — by  the  sums 
that  they  would  get  from  television  it 
would  be  possible  for  them  to  continue 
the  operation.  The  problem  the  gentle- 
man and  I  will  have  to  meet  is,  are  we 
going  to  put  them  back  on  the  same 
basis  as  they  were?  Why  does  not  the 
gentleman  introduce  a  bill  that  just  re- 
peals this  legislation  we  approved  two 
or  three  Congresses  ago?  Then  we  are 
in  the  same  category  as  we  were  before, 
before  we  put  the  cloak  of  protection 
around  them.  Are  you  going  to  repeal 
that  or  apply  it  to  baseball  alone? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Baseball  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  the  only  sport  that  is  blatantly 
violating  the  antitrust  provisions  of  the 
Sherman-Clayton  antitrust  laws.  I  will 
certainly  agree  with  my  colleague  from 
Colorado  that  baseball  certainly  is  oper- 
ated for  a  profit,  but  I  am  sure  he  would 
agree  that  it  is  not  good  for  baseball, 
that  large  baseball  clubs  use  their 
monopoly  in  such  a  way  that  public  con- 
fidence is  destroyed. 

What  step  must  we  take  to  prevent 
this?  If  we,  two  Congresses  ago,  made 
the  error  in  giving  professional  baseball 
that  added  protection,  then  we  ought  to 
undo  that  action. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler], 
a  ver>'  able  Member  of  the  House,  intro- 
duced similar  legislation  in  the  82d  Con- 
gress but  it  failed  to  pass.  All  that  my 
proposal,  as  provided  in  the  bill,  H.R.  6,  is 
intended  to  do,  is  exactly  what  Chairman 
Celler  proposed  to  do. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Then 
whatever  was  introduced  last  time,  as 
I  understand  it.  has  no  relation  to  the  TV 
and  radio  broadcasting  or  their  combina- 
tion because  they  enter  into  what  is  ab- 
solutely a  violation  of  the  antitrust  law 
by  saying,  as  an  example,  and  we  pro- 
vided, that  they  be  permitted  to  black  out 
within  certain  areas  and  that  until  we 
approve  it  was  admittedly  a  violation  of 
the  Sherman  antitrust  law.  Now  I 
understand  from  what  the  gentleman  has 
to  say  that  you  are  not  trying  to  repeal 
that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.     No. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.     But  only 
that  part  that  deals  with  baseball  in  the 
contracts  they  have  with  the  players. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  And  certain  regula- 
tions and  restrictions  that  they  have  as 
to  geographic  locations — that  part  of  it 
and  I  do  believe  that  although  the  bill, 
H.R.  6,  does  not  specifically  negate  the 
action  of  the  87th  Congress.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  we  should  review  and  restudy 
the  privileges  we  gave  baseball  in  regard 
to  making  radio  and  TV  broadcasting 
contracts. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Would  you 
include  in  that  this  agreement  that  ex- 
ists in  the  football  leagues  whereby  they 
agree  to  draft  or  give  the  privilege  of 
first  drafting  of  certain  athletes  through- 
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out  the  United  States?    Would  you  re- 
peal that  as  it  relates  to  football? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.     No. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Or  are  you 
just  confining  yourself  to  baseball  alone? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  To  baseball  alone. 
It  is  the  only  professional  team  sport 
which  the  courts  have  adjudged  exempt 
from  antitrust  regulation. 

May  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  this 
question?  Do  you  think  it  was  good  for 
baseball  as  a  sport  to  have  a  situation 
where  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem buys  the  Yankee  baseball  team? 
Does  this  not  point  up  that  baseball  is 
losing  its  sport  image  and  has  become 
a  business? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  say 
to  the  gentleman,  this  is  only  made  pos- 
sible by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  Congress 
did  authorize  these  agreements  under 
which,  if  the  New  York  Yankees  wanted 
to  make  a  contract  with  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System— although  now 
that  they  own  them  they  probably  will 
not  have  to  make  the  contract — but  if 
they  wanted  to  make  a  contract  to  say, 
•'You  and  you  alone  will  have  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  broadcast  any  games  that 
the  New  York  Yankees  have  and  you 
alone  shall  make  the  determination  if 
they  are  playing  away  from  New  York 
as  to  how  far  the  blackout  should  go — 
and  whether  it  should  be  blacked  out  at 
all  or  whether  it  should  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  law."  Now  those 
are  the  privileges  that  we  gave  them. 
Do  you  feel  that  these  privileges  are  such 
that  the  broadcasting  people  and  the 
baseball  people  have  abused  the  priv- 
ileges? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  submit  that  the 
action  taken  by  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  indicates  that  the  priv- 
ileges that  the  Congress  gave  in  Public 
Law  87-331  may  have  been  abused  and 
that  we  ought  to  review  the  situation. 
If  H.R.  6  is  taken  up  and  hearings  are 
had  on  it,  it  will  be  possible  to  ascertain 
the  extent  to  which  organized  baseball 
has  used  and  abused  its  exemption  from 
antitrust  regulation  to  make  larger 
profits  and  flaunt  the  public  interest. 

If  I  may  conclude,  then  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado. 

In  either  case,  Milwaukee — with  its 
reputation  as  a  good  baseball  town — 
would  be  a  prime  candidate  to  receive  a 
team.  Other  cities,  such  as  Oakland, 
Dallas,  and  Denver,  could  also  qualify  as 
"big  league"  cities. 

Of  all  professional  team  sports,  base- 
ball alone  is  spared  the  full  application 
of  the  Nation's  antitrust  laws.  This 
favored  position  results  from  a  series  of 
rulings  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  The 
first  of  these  was  in  the  case  of  Federal 
Baseball  Club  of  Baltimore  against  Na- 
tional League  of  Professional  Baseball 
Clubs,  decided  in  1922.  In  that  case,  the 
Baltimore  club,  a  member  of  an  eight- 
team  professional  baseball  league, 
brought  suit  against  the  American  and 
National  Leagues,  charging  that  those 
leagues  had  conspired  to  monopolize  the 
business  of  baseball  with  the  result  that 
the  competing  Federal  League  was 
destroyed. 


The  Supreme  Court  held  that  baseball 
was  not  subject  to  the  antitrust  laws  on 
the  ground  that  the  business  of  present- 
ing baseball  exhibitions,  was  a  "personal 
effort,  not  related  to  production,  is  not  a 
subject  of  commerce"  and  the  interstate 
transportation  connected  with  the  exhi- 
bitions  was  "a  mere  incident,  not  the 
essential  thing." 

This  decision  was  reaffirmed  in  1953 
with  the  ruling  in  Toolson  against  New 
York  Yankees.  In  that  case,  three  base- 
ball players  brought  separate  suits 
against  the  baseball  commissioner  and 
against  the  owners  of  various  member 
clubs  in  baseball.  They  challenged  the 
legality  of  the  defendants'  restrictive 
practices  and  asked  for  treble  damages. 
The  Supreme  Court,  without  reexam- 
ining the  underlying  question,  ruled  that 
the  suits  did  not  lie  under  the  antitrust 
laws,  citing  the  previous  Federal  base- 
ball decision.  To  this  day.  therefore, 
professional  baseball  retains  its  freedom 
from  the  antitrust  laws. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  dissent  by 
Justice  Burton,  with  Justice  Reed  con- 
curring, in  the  Toolson  case.  It  held 
that  the  development  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision and  the  growth  of  the  farm  system 
had  made  baseball  into  an  industry  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commei'ce. 

This  view  is  similar  to  one  held  by 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  Gar- 
della  against  Chandler.  In  this  case, 
Daniel  Gardella,  an  outfielder  for  the 
New  York  Giants,  violated  the  reserve 
clause  by  playing  baseball  in  a  Mexican 
league.  Subsequently  he  was  barred  by 
the  baseball  commissioner.  A.  B.  Chand- 
ler, from  playing  in  the  United  States  for 
5  years.  Gardella  sued  Chandler  for 
treble  damages  under  the  Sherman  Act. 
Although  the  trial  court  ruled  against 
him,  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  re- 
versed the  decision. 

The  respected  jurist.  Judge  Learned 
Hand,  wrote  the  opinion  favoring  Gar- 
della. He  based  his  ruling  primarily  on 
the  lucrative  radio  and  television  con- 
tracts which  the  clubs  held.  He  believed 
that  the  players,  radio,  television,  clubs 
in  general,  and  the  public  make  up  "an 
indivisible  unit  as  much  as  actors  and 
spectators  in  a  theater,  and  are  partici- 
pating in  interstate  commerce." 

The  case  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  was  never  heard  because  Gar- 
della dropped  his  damage  suit.  It  later 
was  disclosed  that  he  had  settled  the 
claim  out  of  court  for  $60,000.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  Gardella's  decision  was  un- 
fortunate since  it  did  not  settle  the  basic 
question  for  all  involved  in  the  sport. 
The  size  of  the  settlement  indicates,  how- 
ever, that  someone  in  baseball  thought 
Gardella  had  justice  on  his  side.  Com- 
missioner Chandler  has  been  quoted  say- 
ing that  the  settlement  was  "a  cause  of 
real  rejoicing  on  our  part." 

The  ruling  by  Judge  Hand  and  the  dis- 
sent by  Justice  Burton  are  important 
because  of  their  concurrence  on  one  sig- 
nificant point:  that  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision contracts  held  by  organized  pro- 
fessional baseball  have  essentially  al- 
tered the  nature  of  that  industry.  These 
lucrative  contracts  have  turned  what 
once  was  primarily  a  sports  activity  into 
an  adjunct  of  the  entertainment  busi- 
ness. 


fehruanj  1, 1965 
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No  close  observer  of  the  world  of  sports 
can  deny  the  enormous  impact  which  the 
growth  of  the  broadcasting  industry— 
particularly  television — has  had  on  or- 
ganized baseball. 

It  primarily  has  been  the  televismg  of 
major  league  baseball  games  which  has 
dealt  a  lethal  blow  to  the  minor  leagues. 
As  the  minor  leagues  have  collapsed  one 
by  one  so  has  the  farm  system  which 
once  was  the  training  ground  for  future 
big  leaguers.  This  year,  bowing  to  the 
reality  that  the  majors  can  no  longer 
depend  on  the  minor  leagues  to  provide 
talent  to  them,  both  the  American  and 
National  Leagues  have  adopted  a  draft 
system  for  obtaining  players.  It  marked 
a  significant  departure  from  traditional 
baseball  procedures. 

Another  effect  of  television  is  seen  in 
the  decline  of  attendance  at  major  league 
ballparks.  Although  the  population  of 
the  country  and  of  the  big  metropolitan 
areas  where  major  league  teams  play  has 
increased  rapidly  in  recent  years,  base- 
ball attendance  has  sagged.  The  reason 
, seems  obvious:  when  a  man  can  sit  in 
the  comfort  of  his  living  room  and  watch 
a  major  league  game  on  television,  there 
is  little  reason  for  him  to  go  to  the  ball 
park. 

Team  owners  have  not  been  slow  to 
grasp  this  fact.  The  fan  in  the  stands 
has  been  replaced  by  the  fan  in  the  arm- 
chair as  first  in  their  affections.  Base- 
ball today  is  being  operated  not  so  much 
to  quicken  the  clicks  of  the  turnstiles  as 
to  influence  the  clicks  of  TV  channel 
selectors. 

The  situation  is  epitomized  in  the  at- 
tempt to  move  the  Braves  from  Mil- 
waukee to  Atlanta.  It  is  not  the  fact 
that  Atlanta  is  building  a  new  stadium 
for  the  team  that  has  caused  this  at- 
tempted franchise  transfer.  Milwaukee's 
county  stadium  is  relatively  new,  well 
kept,  provides  easy  access  from  all  parts 
of  the  city  and  has  ample  close  parking. 

The  motive  of  the  Braves  management 
is  not  Atlanta's  reputation  as  a  good 
"baseball  town."  In  that  regard  Atlanta 
is  an  unknown  quantity  where  Milwau- 
kee has  long  since  proved  its  support  of 
the  national  pasttime.  It  was,  after  all, 
in  Milwaukee  that  the  National  League 
alltime  attendance  record  was  set.  Al- 
though the  attendance  figure  for  1964 
did  not  approach  the  record,  it  was  close 
to  1  million — a  respectable  amount  In 
any  league. 

Therefore,  I  repeat.  Madam  Speaker, 
it  is  not  the  new  stadiiun  or  prospective 
attendance  which  has  lured  the  Braves 
owners  to  Atlanta.  It  is  the  lure  of  ex- 
tremely lucrative  contracts  for  radio  and 
television  broadcasting  of  future  Braves 
games. 

Atlanta  is  the  focal  point  of  a  large 
area  of  the  South  which  has  been  rela- 
tively untouched  by  the  growth  and  pro- 
liferation of  professional  team  sports. 
There  is  a  large  potential  market  for  the 
broadcast  of  the  games. 

In  that  respect.  Milwaukee  is  at  some- 
what of  a  disadvantage.  To  the  south 
lies  Chicago  with  two  major  league  clubs. 
To  the  east  is  broad  Lake  Michigan.  To 
the  northwest  is  Minneapolis-St.  Paul 
with  an  American  League  team.  Fur- 
ther, there  are  other  popular  team  sports, 


such  as  professional  football,  to  vie  for 
the  television  sports  advertising  dollar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  that  the  dol- 
lar has  become  all  important  in  the 
operations  of  organized  baseball.  It  is, 
I  venture  to  say,  behind  the  purchase 
of  the  New  York  Yankees  by  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System.  It  may  be  the 
reason  that  persons  with  substantial 
radio  and /or  TV  interests  have  been,  and 
are,  board  chairmen  and  presidents  of 
major  league  clubs. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  adver- 
tising. There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
televising  baseball  games.  But  there  is 
something  wrong  in  claiming  an  exemp- 
tion from  antitrust  laws  as  a  sport  and 
then  using  that  exemption  to  promote 
strictly  business  interests. 

Organized  baseball  cannot  have  the 
best  of  both  worlds.  Either  it  is  pri- 
marily a  sporting  activity,  or  it  is  strictly 
a  profitmaking  adjunct  of  the  entertain- 
ment industry. 

With  one  or  two  notable  exceptions, 
baseball  owners  have  demonstrably  cho- 
sen profit  over  pride.  Recognizing  their 
choice,  let  us  in  Congress  act  quickly  to 
strip  baseball  of  special  privileges  ex- 
tended while  baseball  was  still  being 
operated  as  a  sport. 

H.R.  6  would  take  away  baseball's 
exemption  from  the  Sherman-Clayton 
antitrust  laws.  It  has  been  referred  to 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and  its 
Antitrust  Subcommittee.  I  have  con- 
tacted the  esteemed  chairman  of  that 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Celler],  on  this  matter  sev- 
eral times  in  the  past.  As  the  former 
sponsor  of  similar  legislation  early  in 
the  1950's,  Mr.  Celler  has  been  favor- 
able to  the  proposal  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  early  hearings  can  be  arrranged. 

Through  these  public  hearings  it  will 
be  possible  to  ascertain  the  extent  to 
which  organized  baseball  has  vised — and 
abused — its  exemption  from  antitrust 
regulation  to  gain  larger  profits  and 
flaunt  the  public  interest. 

I  also  have  written  to  Chairman 
E.  William  Henry  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  suggesting  that 
the  use  of  radio  and  TV  adver- 
tising revenues  to  induce  a  sporting  at- 
traction to  move  from  one  city  to  an- 
other may  not  be  in  consonance 
with  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Act. 

He  replied  that  he  has  directed  his 
staff  to  look  into  the  matter  and  that  he 
will  advise  me  of  the  findings  when  the 
study  is  completed. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  1953  suggested  that  it  was  up 
Congress  to  legislate  national  policy  on 
organized  professional  baseball.  In  the 
years  which  have  followed,  several  at- 
tempts have  been  made — none  success- 
fully. 

I  am  happy  that  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconson,  the  Honor- 
able Lynn  Stalbaum,  as  well  as  other 
Members  of  this  House  and  the  other 
body  have  expressed  their  interest  and 
concern  in  baseball's  antitrust  status. 
The  legislative  measures  they  have  in- 
troduced are  most  welcome  and  demon- 
strates the  need  for  action. 


Now  the  time  has  come  to  take  action. 
We  must  work  to  restore  sanity  to  our 
national  pastime. 

I  am  delighted  to  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  as- 
sume, from  what  the  gentleman  stated 
a  moment  ago,  if  it  should  develop  in  a 
hearing  that  the  broadcasting  people, 
both  of  television  and  of  radio,  have 
abused  the  privilege  we  granted  to 
them  as  an  exemption  under  the  anti- 
trust laws,  the  gentleman  would  have  no 
objection  to  amending  H.R.  6  to  rectify 
that  mistake. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  would  have  no 
objection,  but  in  the  present  form  H.R. 
6  does  not  deal  with  radio  and  television 
and  does  not  negate  the  action  taken  two 
Congresses  ago. 

My  bill  simply  would  wipe  out  an  ex- 
emption to  the  antitrust  laws  which  was 
given  to  professional  baseball,  and  to  no 
other  organized  team  sport,  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  not  by  Congress.  It 
would  affirm  that  in  the  view  of  Con- 
gress all  professional  team  sports  are 
businesses  and  that  baseball  has  no  claim 
to  a  privileged  position. 

Then  having  put  all  professional  team 
sports  on  the  same  plane,  Congress  could 
act  to  grant  exceptions  from  antitrust 
regulation  for  all  of  them  as  the  need  is 
seen. 

I  do  not  object  to  having  the  bill 
amended;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman did  state  he  had  called  upon  the 
Chairman  of  the  FCC  to  make  a  study 
of  this  matter  to  see  w^hether  the  rev- 
enues from  advertising  have  resulted  in 
a  transfer  of  franchises. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  have;  yes.  If  he 
advises  that  they  have  not,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  is  asking  me  if  I 
would  accept  an  amendment  to  H.R.  6 
which  would  exempt  baseball  and  other 
sports  from  radio  and  television  privi- 
leges they  now  have;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  goes  a 
little  further  than  that.  We  authorized 
them  to  enter  into  certain  agreements  by 
the  actions  two  or  three  Congresses  ago. 
which  admittedly  without  the  legislation 
would  have  been  in  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

Does  the  gentleman  believe  that  since 
we  did  permit  them  to  enter  into  these 
agreements,  these  agreements  resulted 
in  abuse  by  baseball  as  related  to  player 
contracts  or  the  transfer  of  franchises 
from  one  city  to  another?  Does  the  gen- 
tleman believe  that  any  part  of  the  legis- 
lation resulted  in  those  actions? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  submit  that  the 
matter  needs  study  to  determine  if.  in- 
deed, those  or  other  abuses  liave  resulted. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  it  has. 
that  is  the  thing  the  gentleman  wishes  to 
correct? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Yes.  I  want  abuses 
corrected. 

BASEBALL  AND  ANTITRUST 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Stalbaum] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
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in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STALBAUM.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  Congressman  Zablocki.  for 
the  courtesy  of  allowing  me  to  join  him 
in  expressing  my  views  on  this  subject 
which  is  of  great  concern  to  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

This  proposal  is  badly  needed  to  place 
organized  baseball  in  its  correct  perspec- 
tive within  the  realm  of  the  sports  world 
and  the  laws  of  our  land.  It  is  an  ac- 
curate fact  that  baseball,  as  it  exists  to- 
day, is  a  business  venture  first,  and  a 
sport  second. 

The  scheduled  more  of  the  Braves  from 
Milwaukee  to  Atlanta  affects  many  peo- 
ple in  our  State.  More  directly,  it  in- 
volves taxpayers  who  invested  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  constioic- 
tion  of  a  vast  baseball  stadium  only  a  few 
years  ago. 

This,  I  feel,  gentlemen,  is  an  impor- 
tant reason  for  all  of  us  to  examine  more 
closely  the  attempt  to  pass  off  big-league 
baseball  as  a  sport.  I  have  the  greatest 
admiration  for  the  athletes  but  voice 
growing  doubt  about  the  manner  in 
which  responsibility  is  handled  by  the 
management.  There  has  been  a  seeming 
lack  of  integrity  by  club  owners  in  this 
regard.  Publicly  they  attempt  to  hide 
behind  a  facade  of  being  a  sport  to  avoid 
antitrust  regulations:  yet,  privately,  and 
in  their  scheme  of  things,  they  have  no 
qualms  about  acting  in  concert  to  make 
any  move  which  will  return  them  even 
greater  profit,  with  no  regard  for  the 
public's  interest. 

I  feel,  like  other  sports  fans  across  the 
Nation,  and  indeed  the  world,  that  we 
have  been  unfairly  "dusted  off"  by  those 
who  purport  to  be  the  leaders  of  this 
great  game. 

I  am  therefore,  pleased  to  associate 
myself  with  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Mr.  Z.^BLOcKi,  by  introducing  my  own 
bill,  H.R.  3412,  to  show  that  all  of  us  in 
Wisconsin  are  concerned  by  the  present 
turn  of  events  in  major  league  baseball. 


February  i,  ig^^ 


VA  ORDER  CLOSING  FACILITIES 
SHOULD  BE  RESCINDED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  FMr.  AshbrookI  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Madam  Speaker, 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  close  31  facilities  under 
its  ju:-isdiction  has  caused  much  reac- 
tion, and  rightly  so.  The  $23  million  sav- 
ing which  the  VA  claims  will  result  from 
this  action  will  certainly  be  welcomed  by 
a:i  fiscally  responsible  citizens,  provided 
decreased  services  for  deserving  war  vet- 
erans is  not  the  price. 

Unfortunately,  knowledgeable  letters 
from  interested  leaders  in  my  district 
and  my  own  investigation  indicate  that 
just  the  opposite  is  true  and  that  the 
closing  of  additional  facilities  will  be  at 
the  expense  of  service  to  needy  veterans. 
For  example,  one  veterans'  post  com- 
mander, in  commenting  on  the  merger  of 


the  Cinciimati  regional  office  with  that 
of  Cleveland,  states: 

Due  to  an  already  heavy  load  at  the  Cleve- 
land regional  office.  It  often  takes  months  to 
process  claims  for  benefits  for  our  comrades 
and  their  dependents,  and  In  many  instances 
it  causes  a  real  hardship  on  the  veteran 
and/or  his  dependents  as  they  may  be  de- 
pending on  this  grant  for  the  necessities  of 
life. 

Another  post  commander  writes : 
It  is  the  experience  of  this  post,  as  with 
every  other  veteran-minded  agency,  that  it  Is 
ever  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  benefits 
for  the  veteran  and  his  dependents  due  to 
an  already  overbiirdened  VA  regional  office 
staff,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  only  after  a  long 
waiting  p.eriod  that  we  are  able  to  obtain 
hospitalization  for  our  ill  veterans  due  to 
long  waiting  lists  at  overcrowded  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals. 

If  such  is  the  situation  prevailing  at 
the  present  time,  how  does  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hope  to  improve  it  with 
the  closing  of  11  hospitals,  4  domici- 
liaries,  and  16  regional  offices? 

If  a  contact  office  replaces  the  present 
Cincinnati  office,  how  long  will  it  be  be- 
fore this  office  is  closed  as  has  happened 
with  187  other  contact  offices  throughout 
the  country? 

In  the  light  of  past  performances,  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  are  entirely 
justified  in  being  apprehensive  about  the 
proposed  program. 

On  August  12,  1963,  the  Administra- 
tion authorized  the  activation  of  2,000 
nursing  care  beds  to  help  alleviate  the 
urgent  need  for  hospitalized  veterans 
who  are.  for  the  most  part,  bedridden, 
thus  making  available  more  beds  for  ac- 
tive hospital  cases.  The  conversion  of 
existing  facilities  for  nursing  care  beds 
was  stressed  by  the  President. 

So  important  was  the  utilization  of  ex- 
isting facilities  in  the  proposed  program 
that  former  Administrator  James  S. 
Gleason  stated  that  he  would  request  $5 
to  $6  million  to  convert  such  facilities 
to  accommodate  nursing  care  patients. 
However,  v.hen  Public  Law  88-450,  au- 
thorizing a  sum  of  $25  million  over  a  5- 
year  period  for  4,000  nursing  beds,  was 
enacted  in  August  1964,  the  urgency  and 
advisability  of  converting  existing  fa- 
cilities somehow  lost  its  force.  The  Com- 
missioner informed  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
that  although  a  "mere  redesignation  of 
existing  space  would,  of  course,  have 
been  quicker  and  easier,"  it  "would  not 
have  produced  the  necessary  standards  of 
nursing  home  care." 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  in  view  of  the 
existing  confusion,  that  out  of  the  sev- 
eral thousand  beds  authorized,  as  of  late 
1964  only  46  new  beds  were  in  operation? 
Are  the  11  hospitals  and  4  domiciliaries 
totally  beyond  repair  as  far  as  conversion 
to  nursing  care  beds  is  concerned?  This 
possibility  should  be  fully  explored  be- 
fore the  VA's  phaseout  program  is  put 
into  effect. 

At  present,  of  the  2,909  hospital  beds 
affected  by  the  order,  2,183  are  now  occu- 
pied. Of  the  3.220  domiciliary  beds  in- 
volved, the  patient  load  is  3,101.  The 
closing  of  these  hospitals  and  domicil- 
iaries would  not  only  be  a  tremendous 
hardship  upon  these  patients  and  their 
families,  but  could  have  a  harmful  effect 
on  millions  of  the  Nation's  veterans. 


Although  we  are  assured  that  the  rp 
organization  will  be  carried  out  withmif 
impairment  of  essential  services  prom 
ises  and  reassurances  leave  much  to  iJ 
desired.    It  was  only  a  year  ago  that  for 
mer   Administrator   James   s.   Gleason 
appeared  before  a  House  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  and  assured  the  mem 
bers  that  the  new  nursing  care  program 
would  not  mean  a  further  phaseout  nf 
domiciliary  facilities. 
What  happened? 

On  January  13  of  this  year  the  new 
Administrator  announced  that  4  domi- 
ciliaries would  be  closed,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  these  domiciliaries  would  be 
relocated  in  the  remaining  14  facilities 

If  increased  operating  efficiency  and 
reduced  spending  is  the  prime  mover  be- 
hind the  VA's  program,  I  trust  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  in  its  1964  report  on 
the  Veterans'  Administration  have  been 
fully  implemented. 

For  instance,  one  such  recommenda- 
tion involved  a  double  standard  for  the 
payment  of  compensation  benefits  to  vet- 
erans with  essentially  the  same  disabili- 
ties.  The  GAO  estimated  that  between 
$63  and  $182  million  will  be  paid  by 
the  VA  in  excess  of  the  amount  which 
would  have  been  expended  if  a  single 
disability  standard  applied  to  all. 

I  have  strongly  protested  the  closing  of 
these  hospitals,  regional  offices,  and 
domiciliaries.  Fortunately,  Chairman 
Teagtje,  of  the  House  Veterans'  Commit- 
tee, has  responded  to  the  many  protests 
throughout  the  country  and  has  prom- 
ised to  hold  hearings  on  this  so-called 
economy  move.  I  trust  that  after  these 
hearings  bring  the  facts  to  light,  Amer- 
ica's veterans  will  not  be  shoved  around 
in  this  arbitrary  and  unnecessary  move. 


TEXT  OF  AMBASSADOR  ADLAI  E. 
STEVENSON'S  REMARKS  AT  ME- 
MORIAL SERVICE  FOR  SIR  WIN- 
STON CHURCHILL 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pep- 
per] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Madam  Speaker,  on 
January  28  the  Honorable  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson  delivered  a  magnificent  and 
fitting  tribute  to  the  late  and  great  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  at  the  memorial  serv- 
ice at  the  National  Cathedral. 

This  eloquent  and  moving  address  will 
stir  and  stimulate  all  who  read  it  as  it 
did  those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
hear  it.  Hence,  for  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  and  the  citizens  of  the  country 
who  will  read  this  Record  I  take  particu- 
lar pleasure  in  submitting  it  for  incorpo- 
ration in  the  body  of  the  Record  : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  29.  1965] 
Text  of  Stevenson's  Remarks 

Today  we  meet  in  sadness  to  mourn  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  citizens.  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  is  dead.  The  voice  that  led  na- 
tions, raised  armies.  Inspired  victories  and 
blew  fresh  courage  into  the  hearts  of  men  is 
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silenced.  We  shall  hear  no  longer  the  re- 
membered eloquence  and  wit,  the  old  cour- 
!^^d  defiance,  the  robust  serenity  of  in- 
^itable  faith.  Our  world  Is  thus  poorer, 
JSJ^roUtical  dialog  Is  diminished  and  the 
^rces  Of  public  inspiration  run  more 
Sly  for  all  of  us.  There  is  a  lonesome 
nifire  against  the  sky. 

P  S^  we  are  right  to  mourn.  Yet.  in  con- 
templating the  life  and  spirit  of  Winston 
riTurchill.  regrets  for  the  past  seem  singu- 
^rlv  insufficient.  One  rather  feels  a  sense 
of  thankfulness  and  encouragement  that 
throughout  so  long  a  life,  such  a  full  meas- 
ure of  power,  virtuosity,  mastery  and  zest 
nlaved  over  our  human  scene. 

contemplating  this  completed  career,  we 
feel  a  sense  of  enlargement  and  exhilaration. 
Like  the  grandeur  and  power  of  the  master- 
Dleces  of  art  and  music,  Churchill's  life  up- 
lifts our  hearts  and  fills  us  with  fresh  revela- 
tion   of    the    scale    and    reach    of    human 
achievement.    We  may  be  sad;   but  we  re- 
joice as  well,  as  all  must  rejoice  when  they 
■now  praise  famous  men"  and  see  In  their 
lives  the  full  splendor  of  our  human  estate. 
And  regrets  for  the  past  are   insufficient 
(or  another  reason.    Churchill,  the  historian, 
felt  the  continuity  of  past  and  present,  the 
contribution  which  mighty  men  and  great 
events   make    to   the    future    experience    of 
mankind;    history's  "flickering  lamp"  lights 
up  the  past  and  sends  Its  gleams  into  the 
future.    So  to  the  truth  of  Santayana's  dic- 
tum   "Those  who  will   not  learn  from  the 
past  are  destined  to  repeat  It,"  Churchill's 
whole   life  was  witness.     It  was   his  lonely 
voice  that  in  the  thirties  warned  Britain  and 
Europe  of  the  follies  of  playing  all  over  again 
the  tragedy  of  disbelief  and  of  unprepared- 
ness     And"  In  the  time  of  Britain's  greatest 
trial  he  mobilized  the  English  language  to 
insDlre  his  people  to  historic  valor  to  save 
their  beleaguered  Island.     It  was  his  voice 
again  that  helped  assemble  the  great  coali- 
tion that  has  kept  peace  steady  through  the 
last  decades. 

He  once  said:  "We  cannot  say  the  past  is 
past  without  surrendering  the  future."  So 
today  the  "past"  of  his  life  and  his  achieve- 
ment are  a  guide  and  light  to  the  future. 
And  we  can  only  properly  mourn  and  cele- 
brate this  mlghtV  man  by  heeding  him  as  a 
living  Influence  in  the  unfolding  dramas  of 
our  days- ahead. 

What  does  he  tell  us  for  this  obscure  fu- 
ture whose  outlines  we  but  dimly  discern? 
First,  I  believe,  he  would  have  us  reaffirm 
his  serene  faith  in  human  freedom  and  dig- 
nity. The  love  of  freedom  was  not  for  him 
an  abstract  thing  but  a  deep  conviction  that 
the  uniqueness  of  man  demands  a  society 
that  gives  his  capacities  full  scope.  It  was, 
if  you  like,  an  aristocratic  sense  of  the  full- 
ness and  value  of  life.  But  he  was  a  pro- 
found democrat,  and  the  cornerstone  of  his 
political  faith,  inherited  from  a  beloved 
father,  was  the  simple  maxim— "Trust  the 
people."  Throughout  his  long  career,  he 
sustained  his  profound  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Instinctively,  profoundly,  the  people 
trusted  "good  old  Winnie,"  the  peer's  son.  He 
could  lead  them  in  war  because  he  had  re- 
spected them  in  peace.  He  could  call  for 
their  greatest  sacrifices  for  he  knew  how  to 
express  their  deepest  dignity— citizens  of 
equal  value  and  responsibility  In  a  free  and 
democratic  state. 

His  crucial  part  In  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations  expressed  his  conviction  that 
the  Atlantic  Charter  he  and  President  Roose- 
velt audaciously  proclaimed  at  the  height  of 
Hitler's  victories  would  have  to  be  protected 
throughout  the  world  by  Institutions  em- 
bodying the  Ideal  of  the  rule  of  law  and  In- 
ternational cooperation. 

For  him,  humanity.  Its  freedom.  Its  sur- 
vival, towered  above  pettier  Interests — na- 
tional rivalries,  old  enmities,  the  bitter  dis- 
putes of  race  and  creed.    "In  victory— mag- 


nanimity: m  peace-good  will"  were  °iore 
than  slogans.  In  fact,  his  determination  to 
continue  In  politics  after  his  defeat  in  1945 
and  to  toll  on  In  office  in  the  1950 's  to  the 
limit  of  health  and  endurance  sprang  from 
his  belief  that  he  could  still  "bring  nearer 
that  lasting  peace  which  the  masses  of  people 
of  every  race  and  in  every  land  so  fervently 
desire."  The  great  soldier  and  strategist  was 
a  man  of  peace— and  for  the  most  simple 
reason— his  respect,  his  faith,  his  compassion 
for  the  family  of  man. 

His  career  saw  headlong  success  and  head- 
long catastrophe.  He  was  at  the  height.  He 
was  flung  to  the  depths.  He  saw  his  worst 
orophecles  realized,  his  worst  forebodings 
surpassed.  Yet  throughout  It  all  his  zest  for 
living,  gallantry  of  spirit,  wry  humor  and 
compassion  for  human  frailties  took  all  firm- 
ness out  of  his  fortitude  and  all  pomposity 
out  of  his  dedication. 

Chtirchlll's  sense  of  the  Incomparable  value 
and  worth  of  human  existence  never  faltered, 
nor  the  robust  courage  with  which  he  lived 
It  to  the  full.  In  the  darkest  hour,  the  land 
could  stlU  be  bright,  and  for  him  hopes  were 
not  deceivers.  It  was  forever  fear  that  was 
the  dupe.  Victory  at  last  would  always  He 
with  life  and  faith,  for  Churchill  saw  be- 
yond the  repeated  miseries  of  human  frailty 
and  larger  vision  of  mankind's  "upward  as- 
cent toward  his  distant  goal." 

He  used  to  say  that  he  was  half  American 
and  aU  English.     But  we  put  that  right  when 
the  Congress  made  him  an  honorary  citizen 
of  his  mother's  native  land  and  we  shaU  al- 
ways claim  a  part  of  him.     I  remember  once 
vears  ago  during  a  long  visit  at  his  country 
house   he   talked   proudly   of   his   American 
Revolutionary  ancestors  and  happUy  of  his 
boyhood  visits  to  the  United  States.     As  I 
to<ik  my  leave  I  said  I  was  going  back  to  Lon- 
don to  speak  to  the  English  Speaking  Union 
and  asked  If  he  had  any  message  for  them. 
"Yes"  he  said,  "teU  them  that  you  bring 
greetings  from  an  English  Speaking  Union." 
And  I  think  that  perhaps  It  was  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  that  he  made  his  finest  contribution. 
In  the  last  analysis,  all  the  zest  and  life 
and  confidence   of   this   Incomparable   man 
sprang   I  believe,  not  only  from  the  rich  en- 
dowment of  his  nature,  but  also  from  a  pro- 
found   and    simple   faith    In   God.     In   the 
prime  of   his  powers,  confronted   with   the 
apocalvptlc    risks    of    annlhUatlon.    he   said 
serenely  "I  do  not  believe  that  God  has  de- 
spaired of  his  children."    In  old  age,  as  the 
honors  and  excitements  faded,  his  resigna- 
tion had  a  touching  simplicity:  "Only  faith 
in  a   life   after   death   in   a   brighter   world 
where  dear  ones  will  meet  again— only  that 
and  the  measured  tramp  of  time  can  give 
consolation."  ^   ,      . 

The  great  aristocrat,  the  beloved  leader, 
the  profound  historian,  the  gifted  painter, 
the  superb  politician.,  the  lord  of  language, 
the  orator,  the  wit— yes,  and  the  dedicated 
bricklayer— behind  all  of  them  was  the  man 
of  simple  faith,  steadfast  In  defeat,  generous 
In  victory,  resigned  In  age.  trusting  In  a  lov- 
ing providence  and  committing  his  achieve- 
ments and  his  triumphs  to  a  higher  power. 

Like  the  patriarchs  of  old.  he  waited  on 
God's  judgment  and  It  could  be  said  of 
him— as  of  the  Immortals  that  went  before 
him— that  God  "magnified  him  in  the  fear 
of  his  enemies  and  with  his  words  he  made 
prodigies  to  cease.  He  glorified  him  In  the 
sight  of  kinds  and  gave  hun  commandments 
in  the  sight  of  his  people.  He  showed  him 
his  glory  and  sanctioned  him  In  his 
faith  •   •  ••" 


the   gentleman   from   New   York    [Mr 
Ottinger]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr   OTTINGER.    Madam  Speaker.  2 
weeks  ako  I  introduced  H.R.  3012  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Hudson  Highlands  Na- 
tional Scenic  Rlverway  m  four  counties 
of  New  York  State.    At  that  time  I  de- 
scribed the  measure  as  part  of  a  new  con- 
servation effort^an  effort  not  only  to 
protect  and  develop  old  resources,  but  to 
create  new  ones-not  only  to  save  our 
vanishing  wilderness  areas   but  to  pre- 
serve the  green  spaces  and  scenic  nver 
valleys  near  our  metropolitan  areas^ 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  ^  "le  14 
days  since  I  introduced  H.R.  3012  the 
citLns  of  New  York  State  from  both  po- 
litical  parties  and  from  all  walks  of  life 
have  expressed  overwhelming  support  for 
this  measure.  Most  gratifying  has  been 
the  enthusiastic  bipartisan  support  re- 
ceived from  people  who  have  devoted 
their  Uves  to  conservation  problems  and 
to  the  Hudson  Valley. 

New  York  State  Senator  R.  Watson 
Pomeroy,  a  Republican,  and  one  of  the 
StSe's  iost  distinguished  conservation. 
Sts.  recently  made  the  foUowmg  state- 
ment on  my  bill: 

I  welcome  any  assistance  from  the  U.S. 
congress  In  preserving  scenic  resources.  Ijm 
very^leased  that  these  steps  have  been  taken 
l^'Jreserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the  majon 
Gorge  The  New  York  State  Joint  Legisja- 
S?e  committee  on  Natural  ^^fo^'^^^'J^^^^ 
prepared  a  bill  for  consideration  and  intro- 
duction in  the  near  future  before  the  New 
York  Legislature.  This  bill,  which  calls  or 
The  establishment  of  a  Lower  Huds^  V^y 
Heritage  Commission,  strives  for  the  same 
g4  al  H  R.  3012  and  wUl  have  bipartisan 
l^nsorshlp  m  the  State  ^S^'f'^JfJ^l 
the  Con  Edison  project  on  Storm  King.  I 
welcome  delay  so  that  all  angles  of  the  proj- 
ect may  be  studied  furthfer. 


HUDSON      HIGHLANDS      NATIONAL 
SCENIC     RIVERWAY     BILL     GETS 
SUPPORT 
Mr.    O'NEAL    of    Georgia.      Madam 

Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


Mr.  speaker.  Senator  Pomeroy  is  in- 
timately familiar  with  the  Problems  of 
the  Hudson  River.  As  an  assembl>man 
last  year  he  was  chairman  of  the  Jmnt 
Legislative  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. Under  his  leadership,  that  com- 
mittee held  the  first  and  only  true  pub- 
lic hearings  on  the  problems  of  the  men 
I  was  pleased  to  be  represented  among 
the  107  witnesses  who  appeared  Jo  testify 
as  to  the  urgent  need  for  legislation  to 
protect  the  Hudson  highlands  from  de- 
cay and  misuse. 

TO  ESTABUSH  A  JOINT  COMMITT^ 
ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OP  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Madam 
Speaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tnat 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brade- 
MAsl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.  tw^^a 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress.  The 
purpose  of  this  proposal  is  to  provide 
Congress  with  a  means  by  which  it  can 
reevaluate  and  revise  certain  of  its  out- 
moded methods  and  procedures. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  re- 
cent years  of  the  pressing  need  for  con- 
gressional reorganization.  The  suggested 
joint  committee — composed  of  six  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  six  Members  of 
the  Senate — would  initiate  a  thorough 
review  of  the  operations  of  Congress  by 
Congress  itself. 

It  has  been  nearly  20  years  since  the 
last  major  study  and  reform  of  our  con- 
gressional system.  In  this  time  immense 
changes  have  taken  place  all  about  us, 
changes  and  developments  which  have 
resulted  in  ever-increasing  pressures  and 
responsibilities  on  the  legislative  branch 
of  government. 

If  it  is  effectively  to  discharge  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  today's  complex  society, 
it  is  essential  that  Congress  bring  its  own 
internal  organization  up  to  date.  The 
machinery  of  government  is  meant  to  fa- 
cilitate decisive  action  by  Congress:  we 
must  not  allow  the  machinery  to  impede 
the  legislative  process. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  join  several 
of  my  colleagues  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  in  proposing  this  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Orgr.nization  of  Congress.  I 
strongly  urge  early  approval  of  this  reso- 
lution as  a  sensible  and  highly  useful 
approach  to  the  need  for  congressional 
reorganization. 


Februartj  i,  1905 


TO  HELP  NEEDY  AND  QUALIFIED 
STUDENTS  OBTAIN  A  COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brade- 


MAs]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  today  a  bill  de- 
signed to  strengthen  America's  colleges 
and  universities  and  to  help  needy  and 
qualified  students  obtain  a  college  edu- 
cation. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  I  join  my  col- 
leagues. Chairman  Powell  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon,  Representa- 
tive Green,  in  introducing  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965 — legislation  which 
incorporates  the  college  aid  proposals 
recommended  by  President  Johnson  in 
his  January  12  education  message. 

One  of  the  several  significant  new  pro- 
posals included  in  this  bill  is  a  program 
of  scholarships  for  up  to  140,000  quali- 
fied high  school  graduates  who  could  not 
otherwise  afford  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion. I  strongly  endorse  this  much 
needed  program  which,  as  chairman  of 
the  AdvisoiT  Group  on  Higher  Education 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, I  recommended  3  years  ago,  in 
early  1962. 

Other  new  proposals  in  the  bill  call  for 
special  assistance  for  smaller,  less  devel- 
oped colleges,  including  a  program  of 
faculty  exchanges  between  these  strug- 
gling institutions  and  our  leading  univer- 
sities; and  a  significant  program  of  uni- 
versity extension  and  adult  education  to 
serve  the  needs  of  our  growing  urban 
communities.  Just  as  the  Land-Grant 
College  Act  was  enacted  to  help  what  was 
in  the  last  century  a  predominantly  rural 
America,  I  am  sure  that  the  extension 
proposal  in  this  bill  will  effectively  assist 
the  70  percent  of  our  population  which 
today  lives  in  America's  cities. 


The  Higher  Education  Act  of  iges 
would  also  provide  grants  to  help  col 
leges  and  universities  obtain  books,  peri- 
odicals,  and  other  needed  library  mate" 
rials,  and  would  provide  insurance  and 
partial  payment  of  interest  on  loans  to 
college  students  under  certain  conditions 
As  well  as  initiating  these  new  efforts 
the  legislation  would  strengthen  existing 
programs  to  help  build  college  class- 
rooms, libraries,  and  laboratories. 

This  legislation  represents  a  significant 
advance  in  the  direction  of  full  educa- 
tional opportunity  at  the  college  level  for 
qualified  young  Americans.  Through 
helping  able  but  needy  students  with 
scholarships  and  loan  guarantees  and  by 
improving  our  college  and  university  fa- 
cilities,  it  will  mean  wider  educational 
horizons  for  today's  students— the  lead- 
ers of  tomorrow. 

A  summary  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare's  Office  of  Education  and  I  would 
like  to  include  the  text  of  this  summary 
and  fact  sheet  at  this  point : 

Higher   Education  Act  of   1965 
Authorization  for  fiscal  1966 

Million 
Title  I:  University  extension  and  con- 
tinuing education 525 

Title  II:  College  library  assistance  and 

library  training  and  research 

Title  III:  Strengthening  developing  in- 
stitutions  

Title  IV:  Student  assistance': 

(a)  Undergraduate  scholarships 

(b)  Insured,  reduced-interest  loans.. 

(c)  College  work-study  program  ex- 

tension and  amendments 145 

(d)  Extension    of    national    defense 

student  loan  program  (no  ad- 
ditional   cost. 

Total 250 

'In  addition  to  $84  million  contained  in 
budget  request  for  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964  (Public  Law  88-452). 


65 

30 

70 
15 


Estimated  Federal  pai/menls  under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 


State 


Total  esti-  |    University 

mated  extension  and!  Scholarships 

Federal  ;    conttriuins;    I 

payments  ,     education 


United    States   and    out-  I 

lying  areas ;  $219,000,000 


$20,000,000  I     STO.OOO.OOO 


Tollese 

work-study 

programs 


State 


$129. 000. 000 


50  States  and  District  of  | 
Columbia 

.\lal''ama 

Alaska 

Arizona. 

-Arkansas 

falifomia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia. 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois. .". 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky.,^ ^ 

Louisiana ] 

.Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michiaan 

Miniif-sota 

Mississippi 

-Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 


214.646,115         19.626,115 


6,033 

269 

1.976 

3. 137 


1 


2. 321, 
2, 397, 

540, 
5.  702. 
5,681, 

828, 

922. 
9.786, 
5. 143. 
3, 682, 
2,886. 
4,406, 
5,174, 
1.131. 
3,218. 
5.658, 
8,361, 
4,451, 
4,299, 
.5,304, 

93M. 
1,934 


,521 
.685 
,867 
,404 
,5.il 
,63« 
,.'>45 
3.58 
179 
445 
825 
441 
575 
069 
710 
872 
573 
073 
076 
435 
360 
"32 
308 
709 
.■i63 
4.54 
464 


360.004 
118.869 
216, 755 
24<>,483 
1,4.M.697 
247.  716 
309,097 
136,967 
525. 972 
424.  774 
1.52.  7,56 
152. 910 
899.  574 
468.057 
312, 178 
270,  743 
340,750 
363,008 
17.5.037 
358.156 
507. 874 
718.  .511 
368,938 
276,  057 
437. 636 
153,988 
213,059 


68,600.000  I       126,420.000 


1, 643. 951 
53.a'>l 
619. 135 
1.016.907 
5, 665. 02.5 
729, 520 
734,630 
141. 896 
1. 820,  776 
1,849,080 
237. 813 
270,  690 
3,126,080 
1,644.476 
1,18.5,614 
920.246 
1,  430, 189 
1,692.334 
336, 189 
1,006.1-28 
1.811,729 
2, 688,  570 
1,436,010 
1,415,355 
1,711,985 
275, 943 
605, 519 


3,029,566 
97, 765 
1, 140, 977 
1, 874. 014 
10, 439, 829 
1, 344. 400 
1,353,818 
261. 495 
3. 3.55, 431 
3, 407, 591 
438,256 
498,841 
5,  760, 921 
3.030,536 
2, 184, 918 
1, 695, 883 
2,635,634 
3,118,731 
619, 5.50 
1,854,151 
3, 338, 7,57 
4, 954, 651 
2,646,360 
2.608,297 
3.154,942 
508,523 
1,115,886 


.50  ."States  and  District  of 
Columbia— Con. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  CaroUna 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia , 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming... 

District  of  Columbia. 

Outlying  areas 


Total  esti- 
mated 
Federal 

payments 


University 

extension  and 

continuing 

education 


Scholarships 


American  Samoa. 
Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


$349, 499 

747, 404 
4,918,123 
1,346,436 
1.5.  713, 873 
7, 378, 367 
1,105.428 
9, 686, 866 
3,.'»2, 171 
2,201,872 
11,309,619 

984,852 
3, 993, 122 
1,154,3.53 
5. 525. 596 
12,720,907 
1,5-.'9,921 

639,289 
4,914,858 
3, 367, 720 
2,670,941 
4,613,333 

47.'i,340 
1, 160, 195 


4,353,885 


$129, 959 
149, 598 
604,759 
175, 937 
1,462,865 
468,673 
149,675 
870, 155 
287,995 
242, 633 
979, 901 
168,698 
292, 847 
154, 527 
388,577 
887, 714 
174, 782 
131,191 
429, 780 
328, 043 
239, 6'29 
413, 145 
126, 108 
161,458 

373,885 


College 

work-study 

programs' 


26, 625 

30,114 

289.458 

27,688 


$77, 226 

210, 284 
1,517,264 

411,733 
5,012.917 
2,430.516 

336, 194 
3,101.355 
1,091,921 

689,  ISO 
3, 633, 569 

287, 089 
1.301,604 

351.698 
1,806.992 
4, 162, 430 

476, 681 

178, 728 
1.. 577. 666 
1,069,  233 

855, 236 
1,477,4.'>3 

122, 845 
351.315 

1,400,000 


$142,311 

387,522 

2, 796, 100 

7.58,766 

9,238,091 

4,479,148 

619, 5.')9 
.5.715,356 
2,012.255 
1,270,059 
6. 696, 149 

.529,065 
2,398.671 

648,  Iffi 
3,330.027 
7,670.763 

878.458 

3-29. 370 
2,907.412 
1,970,444 
1,576.076 
2, 722, 735 

226,387 

647,422 


2, 580, 000 
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HIGHER    EDUCATION    ACT    OF    1965 


Title  I-  University  extension  and  continuing 

education 

Background 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  most  Americans  were 

enKaged  in  agrarian  occupations,  the  Nation 

looked  for  a  way  to  enlist  higher  education  in 

the  important  assignment  of  making  farm 

families  more  productive  and  their  lives  more 

rewarding. 

Congress  responded  with  the  Smith-Lever 
Act  of  1914.  which  made  instruction,  re- 
search, and  extension  services  widely  avail- 
able through  the  land-grant  colleges. 
Doubtless  more  than  any  other  factor,  this 
three-sided  program  has  been  responsible  for 
the  unparalleled  progress  of  our  farm  and 
rural  areas. 

Today  70  percent  of  the  people  live  in 
urban  areas.  Much  work  lies  ahead  to  fully 
examine  the  meaning  to  the  Nation  of  this 
shift  in  homes,  occupations,  and  social  prob- 
lems. While  land-grant  colleges  still  provide 
the  best  schools  of  agriculture,  few  adequate 
programs  exist  that  meet  head-on  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  life. 

As  it  did  with  rural  life,  higher  education 
can  help  find  the  answers.  The  unique  and 
invaluable  resources  of  the  Nation's  great 
universities  can  deal  with  such  contemporary 
problems  as  poverty  and  community  develop- 
ment. 

•'The  role  of  the  university,"  President 
Johnson  said,  '"must  extend  far  beyond  the 
ordinary  extension-type  operation.  Its  re- 
search findings  and  talents  must  be  made 
available  to  the  community.'  Faculty  must 
be  called  upon  for  consulting  activities. 
Pilot  projects,  seminars,  conferences,  TV 
programs,  and  task  forces  drawing  on  many 
department  of  the  university — all  should  be 
brought  into  play." 

"This  is  a  demanding  assignment  for  the 
universities,  and  many  are  not  now  ready 
for  it.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  help  the 
university  to  face  problems  of  the  city  as  it 
once  faced  problems  of  the  farm." 
Proposal 

Title  I  proposes  a  5-year  program  to  assist 
in  the  solution  of  community  problems  in 
such  areas  as  housing,  poverty,  government, 
recreation,  employment,  youth  opportunities, 
transportation,  health,  and  land  use.  It  does 
so  by  making  grants  and  contracts  to  help 
colleges  and  universities  develop  more  effec- 
tive methods  and  teaching  in  their  continu- 
ing adult  education  and  extension  programs, 
and  to  strengthen  their  public  service  re- 
sources. 

University-operated  programs  described 
in  a  State  plan  approved  by  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  might  Include  pro- 
fessional retraining  and  refresher  programs; 
training  and  consultative  services  to  local. 
State,  and  Federal  Governments;  training  in 
leadership  and  program  planning  for  volun- 
tary associations;  continuing  adult  educa- 
tion, including  special  programs  for  cul- 
turally disadvanUged  adults  leading  to  bet- 
ter employment  opportunities;  educational 
services  relating  to  aging;  programs  for 
women  preparing  to  enter  or  reenter  the  la- 
bor market;  and  other  training,  demonstra- 
tion, and  public  service  programs. 

A  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Exten- 
sion and  Continuing  Education  would  advise 
the  Conmilssloner  on  policies  and  procedures 
governing  the  approval  of  State  plans  and  of 
grants  and  contracts  for  special  experimen- 
tal approaches.  During  1968,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would  ap- 
point a  Review  Council  on  Extension  and 
Continuing  Education  to  review  the  admin- 
istration of  this  program  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations for  needed  Improvements. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
would  be  apportioned  as  follows:  $25,000 
each  to  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands;  and  $100,000  to  each  of  the 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto 


Rico.  Funds  not  consumed  in  this  80  per- 
cent distribution  would  be  apportioned 
among  the  States  and  territories  based  on 
their  population.  Federal  funds  would  cover 
90  percent  of  the  costs  of  the  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1966;  75  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1967;  and  50  percent  in  fiscal  years  1968-70. 
Up  to  5  percent  of  the  expenditures  for 
which  Federal  payment  is  made  could  be  for 
developing  and  administering  the  State  plan. 

Twenty  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
would  be  reserved  for  the  Commissioner  to 
use  for  grants  or  contracts  with  Institutions 
of  higher  education  to  pay  part  of  the  cost 
of  experimental  approaches  to  extension  and 
continuing  adult  education  related  to  the 
solution  of  community  problems.  These 
funds  could  also  be  used  to  augment  grants 
made  for  programs  under  the  State  plan. 

First-year  authorization  would  be  $25  mil- 
lion. 

Title  II:  College  library  assistance  and  library 
training  and  research 

Background 

More  than  ever,  excellence  in  teaching  and 
research  depends  on  an  adequate  selection 
of  books,  periodicals,  scientific  journals,  and 
documents.  Yet  50  percent  of  our  4-year 
institutions  of  higher  learning  and  82  per- 
cent of  our  2-year  institutions  fall  below  ac- 
cepted minimum  standards  In  the  number 
of  volumes  in  their  libraries. 

Moreover,  current  national  statistics  show 
a  decline  In  the  number  of  college  and  uni- 
versity library  books  per  student.  The  rea- 
son is  that  enrollments  are  increasing  faster 
than  per  student  expenditures  for  books.  To- 
day, an  estimated  $226  million  Is  needed 
merely  to  stock  the  shelves  of  our  universi- 
ties with  the  books  needed  for  the  present 
student  and  faculty  population.  Meanwhile, 
rising  college  and  university  enrollments  are 
expected  to  swell  from  today's  4.8  to  6.9  mil- 
lion by  1970. 

Beyond  the  need  for  bringing  libraries  of 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  up  to  mini- 
mum standards,  there  is  the  additional  task 
of  providing  vastly  improved  library  resources 
for  an  Increasing  number  of  students  engaged 
in  research  for  advanced  degrees.  The  num- 
ber of  doctoral  degrees  Is  doubling  every  10 
years.  Yet  at  least  15  universities  which  offer 
a  Ph.  D.  degree  In  a  variety  of  fields  have 
libraries  with  fewer  than  150,000  volumes — 
barely  enough  for  a  small  liberal  arts  col- 
lege. This  inadequacy  is  further  exaggerated 
by  the  6  million  professionals  whose  careers 
depend  directly  upon  the  availability  of  su- 
perior library  resources. 

A  growing  population  with  growing  needs 
for  library  services  will  also  create  additional 
pressures  for  more  librarians.  To  meet  mini- 
mum staffing  standards  for  the  expanding  sys- 
tem of  school,  public,  and  university  librar- 
ies, an  estimated  125,000  additional  librari- 
ans are  required.  However,  library  schools 
are  graduating  only  about  3.000  new  profes- 
sionals each  year,  and  even  at  that,  50  per- 
cent of  these  schools  are  unable  to  meet 
minimum  accreditation  standards  for  lack 
of  operating  funds.  Thus,  these  schools — 
which  must  somehow  supply  a  vastly  greater 
number  of  trained  librarians — are  still  func- 
tioning at  a  level  far  below  the  immediate 
need. 

The  price  for  this  lack  of  training  facilities 
is  paid  ultimately  by  the  Nation's  schoolchil- 
dren. In  the  public  schools,  the  ratio  of 
qualified  librarians  to  pupils  is  1:  1,254; 
the  accepted  national  standard  is  1  trained 
librarian  to  300  pupils. 

In  1962-63,  only  30,000  school  librarians 
were  employed  In  our  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Of  these,  22  percent  had 
completed  fewer  than  15  semester  hours  of 
college  work  in  library  science. 

In  84  percent  of  our  elementary  schools, 
there  are  no  school  librarians  at  all,  and  pro- 
fessional librarians  are  lacking  in  one-third 
of  the  State  departments  of  education. 


Proposal 

Title  II  proposes  a  5-year  program  to  help 
Institutions  of  higher  education  acquire  li- 
brary materials  needed  for  their  expanded  re- 
sponsibilities In  research,  teaching,  and  stu- 
dent use;  to  encourage  new  and  enlarged 
college  and  university  training  programs  to 
prepare  individuals  for  service  in  the  infor- 
mation sciences  and  in  libraries;  and  to  pro- 
mote research  and  demonstration  projects 
relating  to  the  improvement  of  libraries  and 
the  library  and  information  sciences. 

The  proposal  Is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
first  would  authorize  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  make  grants  to  colleges  or  com- 
binations of  colleges  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  periodicals,  documents,  magnetic 
tapes,  phonograph  records,  audiovisual  ma- 
terials, and  other  related  library  materials. 

Institutions  submitting  appropriate  appli- 
cations would  receive  a  basic  grant  of  up  to 
$5,000.  The  Commissioner  would  also  be 
authorized  to  make  supplemental  grants,  not 
to  exceed  $10  for  each  full-time  student. 
Supplemental  grants  would  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  such  criteria  as  size  and  age  of  the 
library  collection,  student  enrollment,  and 
endowment  and  other  financial  resources. 
Only  the  basic  grant  would  be  matched  by 
the  Institution.  Each  institution  or  com- 
bination of  Institutions  would  provide  as- 
surance that  their  previous  year's  expendi- 
ture for  materials  would  be  maintained. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  this  part  would  be  used  by  the 
Commissioner  to  make  special  grants.  These 
special  grants  might  be  mside,  for  example,  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  which  dem- 
onstrate a  special  need  for  additional  library 
resources;  or  to  institutions  which  engage 
In  meeting  special  national  or  regional  needs 
in  the  library  and  Information  sciences;  or 
to  combinations  of  instltutlonfi  which  need 
special  assistance  in  establishing  joint  fa- 
cilities. 

An  Advsory  Council  on  College  Library 
Resources  would  be  established  to  assist  the 
Commissioner  in  the  development  of  criteria 
for  making  of  supplemental  grants  and  spe- 
cial purpose  grants. 

First-year  authorization  for  this  part 
would  be  $50  million. 

The  second  part  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner to  make  grants  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education  for  training  students  in 
llbrarianship,  including  the  training  of  com- 
munications specialists  In  the  biomedical, 
physical,  and  social  sciences.  The  Commis- 
sioner would  also  be  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  and  contracts  with  institutions 
of  higher  education  and  other  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies.  Institutions,  and  organiza- 
tions; and  with  individuals  for  research  and 
demonstration  projects  and  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  derived  from  this  re- 
search and  demonstration.  However,  no 
grant  would  be  made  to  a  private  group  other 
than  a  nonprofit  one.  The  Commissioner 
would  appoint  panels  of  experts  to  evaluate 
various  types  of  research  and  demonstration 
projects. 

First-year  authorization  for  this  part  would 
be  $15  million. 

Total  first-year  authorization  would  be  $65 
million. 

Title  III:  Strengthening  developing 
institutions 
Background 
Enrollments  in  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation doubled  in  the  10-year  period  frc«n 
1954   to   1964    (2.4   to  4.8  million)    and  are 
expected  to  go  up  at  least  another  50  i>ercent 
in    the    next    decade.    During    that    same 
period,   enrollments   in   junior   colleges   in- 
creased 2V2  times.     The  postwar  years  have, 
to  be  sure,  brought  a  substantial  Increase  in 
the    number    of    American    institutions    of 
higher  education — from  1,686  In  1946  to  mOTe 
than  2.100  In  the  fall  of  1964. 
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The  pace  at  which  these  Institutions  are 
Increasing,  however,  lags  far  behind  the  rate 
at  which  students  are  seeking  to  enter. 
Moreover,  many  of  our  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  urgently  need  strengthening.  Al- 
most 10  percent  of  the  colleges  which  grant 
baccalaureate  or  higher  degrees  are  still  un- 
accredited by  appropriate  regional  or  profes- 
sional associations.  Several  hundred  others 
l£w;k  essential  research  apparatus  and  teach- 
ing personnel.  As  recently  as  the  1961-62 
academic  ye.ir.  one-fourth  of  the  faculty 
members  in  our  public  liberal  arts  under- 
graduate colleges  were  paid  $6,000  or  less, 
emd  one-fourth  of  the  faculty  members  in 
our  private  liberal  arts  undergraduate  col- 
leges were  paid  $5,870  or  less. 

Many  of  our  developing  institutions  of 
higher  education  are  striving  for  higher 
stand.irds  of  quality  but  are  short  of  the 
means  to  achieve  them.  They  could  be  ap- 
preciably assisted  in  raising  their  standards 
through  academic  relationships  with  larger 
and  stronger  institutions.  Such  relation- 
ships will  better  enable  the  colleges  to  share 
fully  and  equally  In  the  responsibilities 
ahead. 

Proposal 

Title  III  proposes  a  5-year  program  to 
assist  in  raising  the  academic  quality  of  col- 
leges which  have  the  desire  and  potential  to 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
higher  education  resources  of  our  Nation  but 
wliich  for  financial  and  other  reasons  are 
siruggling  for  survival  and  are  isolated  from 
the  main  currents  of  academic  life. 

The  Commissioner  would  be  authorized  to 
pay  part  of  the  cost  of  planning  and  carrying 
out  cooperative  arrangements  for  strengthen- 
ing the  academic  programs  of  qualified  de- 
veloping colleges.  These  cooperative  ar- 
rangements might  be  between  developing  In- 
stitutions, between  developing  Institutions 
and  other  colleges,  and  between  developing 
institutions  and  organizations,  agencies,  and 
business  entities. 

The  cooperative  projects  might  Include: 
exchange  of  faculty  or  students.  Including 
visiting  scholars;  faculty  Improvement  pro- 
grams: introduction  of  new  currlculums:  de- 
velopment of  cooperative  education  programs 
involving  alternate  periods  of  academic  study 
and  employment:  Joint  use  of  facilities  such 
as  libraries  or  laboratories;  and  other  ar- 
rangements which  offer  promise  of  strength- 
ening the  academic  programs  of  developing 
colleges. 

The  Commissioner  would  also  be  author- 
ized to  award  national  teaching  fellowships 
to  graduate  students  and  Junior  faculty 
members  to  encourage  them  to  teach  at  de- 
veloping institutions. 

An  Advisory  Council  on  Developing  In- 
stitutions would  assist  the  Commissioner  in 
identifying  qualified  developing  Institutions 
and  In  establishing  priorities  for  use  In  ap- 
proving applications  for  grants. 

First  year  authorization  would  be  $30 
million. 

Title  IV:  Student  assistance 

(a)  Undergraduate    scholarships. 

(b)  Insured,  reduced-Interest  loans. 

(c)  College  work-study  program  extension 
and  amendments. 

(d)  Extension  of  the  national  defense  stu- 
dent loan  program. 

Background 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  per- 
centage of  all  18-to-21-year-olds  who  enroll 
in  college  has  risen  from  22  percent  to  40 
percent.  Twice  as  many  young  people  are 
enrolled  in  colleges  and  universities  this 
year  as  were  enrolled  10  years  ago.  If  pro- 
jections prove  correct,  the  present  figure  of 
4.8  million  students  will  rise  to  6.9  million 
by  1970.  There  have  been  three  main  as- 
pects of  thL=  upsurge  In  higher  education 
enrollments:  more  studervts  compete  for  the 
scholarship  and  loan  assistance  available  at 
each  college,  more  students  compete  for  the 


part-time  Jobs  available  on  or  near  each 
campxis,  and  more  students  are  being  drawn 
from  middle-  and  low-income  families. 

It  is  in  the  national  interest  that  more  of 
the  country's  young  people  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  better  training  and  educa- 
tion. In  a  practical  sense,  opportunity  comes 
in  three  forms:  scholarships,  loans,  and  work- 
study  programs. 

The  present  average  cost  for  attending  a 
public  college  or  university  for  1  year  is 
$1,560  and  for  attending  a  private  institution, 
$2,370.  This  is  up  from  the  $1,190  and  $1,700 
respectively  In  1954-55.  It  Is  currently  es- 
timated that  by  1970  the  cost  of  attending  a 
public  Institution  for  1  year  will  reach  $1,840 
and  for  attending  a  private  institution  $2,780. 
Sums  of  this  magnitude  Inevitably  discour- 
age many  worthy  young  men  and  women  of 
low-income  families  from  pursuing  their 
education  after  high  school. 

In  1960,  there  were  1,079,000  high  school 
graduates  who  did  not  go  on  to  college.  For- 
ty-two percent  indicated  that  finances  played 
a  role  in  their  decision  not  to  go;  of  these, 
nearly  half  flatly  said  they  could  not  afford  to 
consider  college  at  all.  Tlius,  some  217,000 
high  school  graduates  who  would  have  liked 
to  have  continued  their  education  were  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  financial  inability. 
Of  the  number  of  young  people  who  did  go 
on  to  higher  education,  22  percent  dropped 
out  by  the  end  of  the  first  year.  Of  these,  28 
percent  gave  lack  of  money  as  the  prime  rea- 
son for  dropping  out. 

These  statistics  are  chiefly  an  expression 
of  the  plight  of  low-Income  families  and  their 
children.  The  relationship  between  family 
income  and  college  attendance  is  clear:  in 
1960,  for  example,  78  percent  of  all  high 
school  graduates  whose  families  had  Incomes 
of  $12,000  or  more  per  year  went  on  to  col- 
lege. By  contrast,  only  33  percent  of  stu- 
dents in  the  $3,000-or-less  family  Income 
bracket  went  on  to  higher  education. 

The  problem  of  financing  higher  education 
is  not  limited  to  low-income  families.  Fami- 
lies of  average  Income  trying  to  provide  a 
college  education  for  their  children  also  face 
a  serious  situation.  The  most  serious  diflB- 
culty  occurs  for  such  middle-income  families 
when  there  are  two  or  more  children  attend- 
ing college  at  one  time.  Upon  the  enrollment 
of  the  oldest  child  as  a  college  freshman,  the 
family  commits  a  large  part  of  its  resources 
to  education  for  an  extended  period  of  time. 
When  the  second  child  arrives  as  a  college 
freshman,  expenditures  double,  and  the  fam- 
ily must  meet  costs  of  $5,000  or  more  a  school 
year. 

Students  from  middle-Income  families 
often  find  it  diflScult  to  obtain  financial  re- 
lief. The  family's  income  may  be  too  high 
for  them  to  qualify  for  many  scholarship  or 
loan  programs;  but  insufficient  to  carry  the 
full  burden  of  support  for  children  In  college. 
In  addition.  Interest  rates  on  loans  are  often 
too  high  to  permit  middle-income  families 
to  make  long-term  commitments.  That  the 
pinch  Is  already  being  felt  can  be  seen  in  the 
fact  that  three  out  of  every  four  families 
now  taking  part  in  some  kind  of  federally 
supported  student  loan  program  have 
brothers  and  sisters  of  college  age. 

Existing  loan  programs  are  under  strong 
pressures  with  more  than  600,000  students 
having  borrowed  approximately  $453  million 
from  the  national  defense  student  loan  funds 
set  up  In  1.574  colleges  and  universities.  Be- 
fore the  enactment  of  this  program  In  1958, 
most  Institutions  of  higher  education  had 
never  made  a  student  loan;  not  more  than 
100  institutions  had  loan  programs  that 
totaled  more  than  a  few  thousands  of  dollars 
annually.  Today,  rising  numbers  of  students 
are  asking  for  the  aid  of  this  program  to 
help  them  stay  In  school;  In  addition,  new 
colleges  are  being  created —  500  new  institu- 
tions In  the  past  18  years — and  each  one  Is 
a  potential  subscriber  to  the  NDSL  program, 
requiring    the    Federal     contribution.     The 


88th  Congress,  recognizing  the  Increasine 
pressures  on  these  federally  supported  stu 
dent  loan  funds,  authorized  $163.3  million 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  $179.3  million  for 
fiscal  1966,  $190  million  for  fiscal  1967  and 
$195  million  for  fiscal  1968. 

The  third  method  of  assisting  needy  stu- 
dents in  colleges  and  universities  Is  by  mak! 
ing  available  to  them  part-time  employment' 
College-paid  undergraduate  employment  now 
totals  about  $145  million  a  year  and  provides 
425,000  students  with  average  earnings  of 
$350  a  year  each.  The  work-study  program 
of  the  Economic  Opportunities  Act  of  1954 
is  underway  with  present  grants  to  institu- 
tions  totaling  $71  million  annually;  but  there 
is  also  much  evidence  that  this  is  insufficient 
support  to  meet  the  demands  of  work  needed 
by  students,  particularly  those  students  from 
families  of  low  income. 

Proposal 
Title  IV  proposes  a  5-year  program  of  stu- 
dent financial  aids  to  make  the  benefits  of 
higher  education  available  to  academically 
qualified  students  In  need  of  financial  assist- 
ance. The  title  provides  four  types  of  assist- 
ance: (1)  undergraduate  scholarships  to 
qualified  high  school  graduates  from  low-In- 
come families;  (2)  Insured  reduced-interest 
private  loans  to  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  through  approved  com- 
mercial lenders  and  certain  State  and  non- 
profit programs;  (3)  an  expanded  work-study 
program  to  provide  part-time  employment; 
and  (4)  extension  and  expansion  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Student  Loan  Program, 
(a)  Undergraduate  scholarships: 
The  undergraduate  scholarship  program 
would  provide  grants  of  up  to  S800  per  aca- 
demic year  for  qualified  high  school  gradu- 
ates from  low-income  families.  A  student 
may  receive  the  scholarship  on  an  annual 
basis  for  a  period  of  up  to  4  years  while  pur- 
suing a  full-time  undergraduate  course  of 
study  at  an  eligible  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation. It  Is  not  Intended  that  this  scholar- 
ship would  be  the  sole  financial  support  of 
the  recipient.  Loans  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  and  work-study  oppor- 
tunities could  be  combined  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  provide  appropriate  financial  assist- 
ance— dependent  upon  the  need  and  capa- 
bilities of  each  student. 

In  order  for  the  student  to  qualify  for  the 
scholarship,  he  must  be  under  21;  must  be 
from  a  low-Income  family:  must  be  capable 
of  maintaining  good  standing  at  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education;  must  have  been 
accepted  as  a  full-time  student;  and  must 
have  made  application  demonstrating  his 
need  for  financial  assistance.  The  selection 
of  recipients  would  be  made  by  the  Institu- 
tion In  which  the  student  was  enrolled.  Pref- 
erence would  be  given  to  students  entering 
upon  their  freshman  year  and  to  students 
entering  4-year  schools  after  have  been  grad- 
uated from  2-year  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. In  determining  whether  a  student 
is  from  a  low-income  family  or  not,  the  insti- 
tution would  make  an  aijpropriate  review  of 
the   student's   entire   financial   status. 

The  amount  of  a  scholarship  would  be 
determined  by  the  institution  on  the  basis 
of  criteria  or  schedules  provided  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  The  scholar- 
ship could  not  exceed  $800,  nor  could  it  ex- 
ceed the  cost  of  the  student's  education. 

Student  scholarships  would  be  provided 
through  Institutions  of  higher  education 
which  have  made  agreements  with  the  Com- 
missioner. Institutions  eligible  would  be 
those  which  have  in  operation  agreements 
for  loans  under  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  and  for  employment  under  the 
college  work-study  program. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  would 
make  an  agreement  with  an  Institution  of 
higher  learning  requiring  the  institution  to 
make  vigorous  efforts  to  Identify  qualified 
youths  from  low-income  groups  and  encour- 
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them  to  continue  their  education  be- 
vond  secondary  school.  Colleges  would 
establish  close  working  relationships  with 
secondary  schools  and  could  make  tentative 
commitments  of  scholarships  to  qualified 
students  enrolled  In  grade  11  or  lower  and 
to  secondary  school  dropouts.  Up  to  5  per- 
cent of  the  funds  received  could  be  spent  by 
the  institutions  for  the  administrative  costs 
involved  in  this  identification  and  encour- 
agement program.  An  institution  would 
a^o  be  required  to  maintain  its  efforts  In  its 
own  scholarship  and  loan  program. 

Scholarship  funds  would  be  apportioned 
among  the  States  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  One-third  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  full-time  students  enrolled  In  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  In  each  State  In 
relation  to  the  total  number  of  such  stu- 
dents; 

2.  One-third  on  the  basis  of  the  portion 
of  secondary  school  graduates  in  each  State; 

and 

3.  One-third  on  the  basis  of  the  portion  of 
children  under  age  18  from  families  with 
annual  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000. 

Up  to  2  percent  of  the  total  appropria- 
tions could  be  allocated  to  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

It  is  also  provided  that  the  Commissioner 
could  enter  into  contracts,  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  per  year,  with  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  other  public  or  non- 
profit organizations  for  the  purpose  of  (1) 
Identifying  qualified  youths  from  low- 
income  families  and  encouraging  them  to 
continue  their  education,  (2)  publicizing 
existing  forms  of  financial  aid,  and  (3)  en- 
couraging secondary  school  dropouts  to  re- 
enter educational  programs. 

The  first-year  authorization  would  be  $70 
million. 

(b)  Insured  reduced-Interest  loans: 

Insured,  reduced-Interest  student  loans 
would  be  provided  by  the  establishment  of 
the  student  loan  Insurance  fund  which 
would  enable  the  Commissioner  to  Insure 
eligible  lenders  against  losses  on  loans  made 
by  them  to  students  in  eligible  institutions 
who  do  not  have  reasonable  access  to  similar 
loan  programs.  It  is  also  provided  that  the 
Commissioner  would  pay  a  portion  of  the 
interest  (up  to  2  percentage  points)  on 
such  loans  and  on  certain  other  loans  which 
are  insured  under  a  State  program  or  by  a 
nonprofit  private  organization  or  Institution. 

Students  would  be  able  to  borrow  up  to 
$1,500  annually  In  order  to  pursue  a  course 
of  study  at  an  eligible  institution.  The  ag- 
gregate insured  unpaid  principal  amount 
could  not  exceed  $9,000  in  the  case  of  a  grad- 
uate or  professional  student  or  $6,000  In  the 
case  of  any  other  student.  The  maximum 
amount  of  Interest  paid  by  the  borrower 
would  be  set  by  the  Secretary  on  a  national, 
regional,  or  other  appropriate  basis. 

Repayment  of  the  loans  would  begin  1 
year  after  the  student  ceases  to  carry  at  least 
one-half  of  a  normal  full-time  workload  or 
course  of  study.  The  period  of  repayment 
could  not  exceed  10  years  and  the  complete 
term  of  the  loan  could  not  exceed  15  years. 

A  student  would  be  eligible  to  obtain  an 
insured  loan  If  he  ( 1 )  has  been  accepted  for 
enrollment  at  an  eligible  institution;  (2)  If 
he  carries  at  least  one-half  of  a  normal  full- 
time  workload;  or  (3)  If  he  is  already  en- 
rolled at  an  eligible  institution  and  main- 
tains good  standing. 

Eligible  institutions  in  this  program 
would  be  (1)  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  are  fully  accredited  and  which 
offer  courses  creditable  toward  a  bachelor's 
degree;  or  (2)  business,  vocational,  and 
technical  schools  which  are  accredited  and 
which  admit  only  students  who  have  com- 
pleted or  left  secondary  school.  A  student 
could  borrow  from  an  eligible  Institution  of 
iilgher  education  or  from  any  participating 
commercial   lender  which  Is  subject  to  ex- 


amination and  supervision  by  an  agency  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State. 

The  total  principal  amount  of  new  loans  to 
students  covered  by  Insurance  would  not 
exceed  $700  million  In  fiscal  year  1966,  $1  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1967,  and  $1.4  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1968  and  each  of  the  two  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years. 

First-year  cost  would  be  $15  million. 

(c)  College  work -study  program  extension 
and  amendments: 

The  work-study  program  under  part  C  of 
title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  would  be  transferred  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

This  program  provides  for  contracts  be- 
tween the  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  which 
part-time  employment  opportunities  are  en- 
couraged. The  proposed  amendments  would 
expand  the  opportunities  for  part-time  em- 
ployment particularly  for  students  from  low- 
income  families. 

The  period  during  which  the  Federal  share 
of  the  compensation  of  students  employed 
may  not  exceed  90  percent  would  be  extended 
for  1  year,  through  June  30, 1967. 

Authorization  for  fiscal  year  1966  would  be 
$129  million.  Of  this  amount  $84  million 
Is  carried  in  the  budget  requests  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  $45  million 
for  the  Office  of  Education. 

(d)  Extension  of  national  defense  student 
loan  program : 

Title  IV-D  would  extend  the  authorization 
of  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram (title  II  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958,  as  amended)  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  years  with  the  following  authoriza- 
tions: $225  million  for  fiscal  year  1969,  $250 
million  for  fiscal  year  1970,  $275  million  for 
fiscal  year  1971. 


STATE  TECHNICAL  SERVICES  ACT 
OP  1965 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  CaUfornia  [Mr. 
Roosevelt]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  promote 
economic  growth  by  supporting  State  and 
regional  centers  to  place  the  findings  of 
science  usefully  in  the  hands  of  Amer- 
ican enterprise.  Its  proposed  title  is  the 
State  Technical  Services  Act  of  1965.  A 
similar  bill  was  introduced  on  January 
25  by  the  Honorable  Oren  Harris,  chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  as  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 

My  State  of  California,  and  indeed  the 
entire  Nation,  has  a  profound  and  jus- 
tified interest  in  using  the  results  of  our 
modern  science  and  technology  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  and  our  businesses 
and  industries.  The  bill  would  give 
grants  to  States  in  support  of  plans  for 
infusing  existing  scientific  and  techno- 
logical information  into  the  lifestream 
of  our  civilian  economy,  thus  helping  to 
create  more  jobs,  enhance  industrial  de- 
velopment and  improve  the  means  for 
making  this  knowledge  more  readily 
available  to  businesses,  both  small  and 
large. 


At  a  time  when  military  expenditures 
are  leveling  off,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
find  ways  to  encourage  free  enterprise  to 
use  science  for  the  vast  segment  of  the 
economy,  not  related  to  the  space  or  de- 
fense mission.  The  provisions  of  this 
bill  could  be  of  invaluable  assistance  in 
this  respect. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  which 
developed  the  proposal,  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated for  its  foresight  in  identifying 
and  seeking  to  remedy  this  imbalance  in 
our  uses  of  science  and  engineering  in- 
formation. I  am  particularly  impressed 
that  the  administration  has  recognized 
the  essential  need  for  universities  to  be 
actively  engaged  in  furnishing  this  sci- 
ence and  engineering  information  for 
the  benefit  of  our  commerce  and  indus- 
try. 

REALISTIC,  HUMANE  IMMIGRATION 
POLICY  IS  LONG  OVERDUE 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roose\t:lt]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Madam  Speaker, 
as  in  the  past.  I  am  proud  to  join  in  the 
sponsorship  of  legislation  to  bring  im- 
migration policy  in  line  with  the  inscrip- 
tion beneath  the  Statue  of  Liberty  pro- 
claiming to  all  nations,  "Give  me  your 
tired,  your  poor,  your  huddled  masses 
yearning  to  breathe  free.'.' 

I  am  not,  however,  proud  that  it  is 
necessary  to  introduce  remedial  legisla- 
tion every  session.  Substantive  changes 
in  our  immigration  law  should  have 
moved  through  the  U.S.  Congress  many 
years  ago. 

When  President  Truman  vetoed  the 
Immigration  Act  of  1952 — known  as  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act — he  was,  in  fact, 
vetoing  racism  and  injustice  as  land- 
marks of  American  thinking. 

This  law,  unfortunately  upheld  by 
Congress,  actually  is  a  codification  of  all 
the  restrictive  immigration  enactments 
of  previous  years,  compounded  by  many 
new  and  severer  restrictions  and  injus- 
tices under  the  soporific  excuse  of  na- 
tional security. 

The  words  of  President  Truman  in  his 
veto  message  still  remain  a  correct  in- 
dictment of  the  1952  restrictive,  racist 
immigration  law;  that  is,  the  law  "dis- 
criminates, deliberately  and  intentionally 
against  many  peoples  of  the  world." 

Then  2  years  later  we  heard  the  late, 
great  Senator  Herbert  Lehman  put  it  on 
the  line  when  he  stated: 

The  system  presupposes  that  persons  born 
in  one  country  are  better  suited  to  immigrate 
here  and  become  American  citizens  than  per- 
sons born  In  another.  As  reflected  In  our 
Irrmilgration  quotas,  an  Individual  bom  in 
Britain  Is  presumed  to  be  13  times  more 
accepUble  to  America  than  one  born  in 
Italy  and  200  times  more  acceptable  than 
one  born  in  Greece. 

This  assumption  is  not  only  utterly  false 
on  the  face  of  it;  it  is  basically  repulsive  to 
the  very  spirit  and  tradition — to  the  mean- 
ing—of America. 
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And  just  a  short  time  ago.  Madam 
Speaker,  we  were  privileged  to  hear  in 
this  Chamber,  President  Johnson  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message,  declaring, 
"We  must  open  opportunities  to  all  our 
people,"  including  "to  those  in  other 
lands  that  are  seeking  the  promise  of 
America,  through  an  immigration  law 
based  on  the  work  a  man  can  do  and  not 
where  he  was  born  or  how  he  spells  his 
name." 

I  fully  agree  with  the  President's  goal. 
In  short,  I  respectfully  submit  that  our 
immigration  law  should  not  be  based  on 
a  national  quota  system,  but  based  on  a 
person's  need,  talent,  and  above  all,  our 
commitment  to  democratic  concepts  in 
judging  others.  I  would  hope  that  the 
pending  immigration  legislation,  in  line 
with  this  administration's  objectives, 
would  be  a  priority  item  for  this  Con- 
gress. 

Madam  Speaker,  may  I  jog  our  collec- 
tive national  memory  for  just  a  moment 
by  pcinting  out  that  way  back  in  1787, 
during  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
James  Madison  said: 

That  part  of  America  which  has  encour- 
aged them  [the  foreigners]  has  advanced 
more  rapidly  in  population,  agriculture,  and 
the  "art." 

History  has  proved  him  right  and  we 
in  Congress  have  an  obligation  to  go 
along  with  the  healthy  tide  of  history 
by  repealing  the  1952  discriminatory  im- 
migration act  as  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land. 


FIFTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
week  of  February  7  through  February  13 
commemorates  the  55th  anniversary  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  In  our  pres- 
ent-day society,  when  from  all  sides,  we 
hear  voices  raised  in  concern  against  the 
rising  tide  of  discontent  that  seems  to 
affect  So  many  of  our  young  people,  it 
is  pleasant  and  somehow  reassuring  to 
take  notice  of  this  fine  and  upstanding 
group  of  young  men  and  boys,  each  of 
whom  has  pledged  himself  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  world  he  lives  in,  with  this 
simple  oath: 

On  my  honor  I  will  do  my  best;  to  do  my 
duty  to  God  and  my  country,  and  to  obey  the 
Scout  law;  to  help  other  people  at  all  times; 
to  keep  myself  physically  strong,  mentally 
awake,  and  morally  straight. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  was  incor- 
porated on  February  8,  1910,  and  the  or- 
ganization was  granted  a  charter  by  the 
Congress  on  June  15,  1916,  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  hon- 
orary president.  Since  1910,  36  million 
American  youths  have  become  members. 
Since  1910,  36  million  American  youths 
have  become  better  Americans. 


Today,  the  national  membership  stands 
at  4  million  boys  and  1.500,000  adults. 
Today,  in  Cub  packs.  Scouting  groups 
and  Explorer  posts.  Scouts  of  all  ages, 
under  the  capable  guidance  of  their  lead- 
ers, work  toward  character  development, 
physical  fitness  and  outstanding  citizen- 
ship. And  finally,  today,  as  were  the 
Scouts  of  more  than  one-half  century 
ago.  they  are  even  mindful  of  the  opening 
phrase  of  their  oath: 

On  my  honor  I  will  do  my  best. 

No  more  can  we  ask  of  anyone. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  are  in  the 
finest  American  tradition.  America  has 
always  needed  young  men  of  strength 
and  character — young  men  who  know 
the  value  of  good  citizenship  and  who 
realize  the  responsibilities  that  are  in- 
volved. Perhaps  never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  democratic  processes  has  this 
been  more  true.  Scout  training  and 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  scouting 
have  had  a  profound  effect  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  our  future  citizens  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  more  than 
happy  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  who  are,  through  the  heri- 
tage of  their  organization,  sincerely  de- 
voted to  the  concepts  of  courage,  self- 
reliance,  and  patriotism. 

I  am  grateful  for  and  proud  of  the 
Scout  groups  in  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Kentucky  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent.  I  consider  these 
young  people  among  our  finest  resources, 
and.  at  the  same  time.  I  want  to  recog- 
nize the  quality  of  the  leadership  that 
these  youths  have  received  and  the  cali- 
ber of  those  who  have  given  so  tirelessly 
to  this  cause  .^  The  men  and  women  who 
have  contributed  countless  hours  to  per- 
petuate the  teachings  of  this  movement, 
do,  indeed,  deserve  our  respect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  salute  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  on 
the  occasion  of  their  55th  anniversary.  I 
want  to  congratulate  them  upon  their 
achievements  of  the  past  and  to  wish 
them  every  success  on  their  program  for 
the  future.  We  can  depend  upon  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  to  do  their  best. 


VANISHING  SILVER 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Olsen]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgi^? 
There  was  ho  objection. 
Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Madam 
Speaker,  the  concern  of  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho,  Representative 
CoMPTON  I.  White,  Jr..  for  the  future  of 
silver  in  our  subsidiary  coinage  in  the 
United  States  is  well  known  and  shared 
by  Members  of  this  body.  It  becomes 
more  apparent  each  day  that  Congress 
must  act  with  dispatch  to  insure  a  stable 
future  for  this  vital  metal,  and  the  coun- 
sel of  the  gentleman  from  Idaho,  Con- 
gressman White,  must  be  sought  and 
given  full  consideration  before  a  decision 
is  reached  on  this  urgent  national 
problem. 


A  fine  inteipretation  of  Congressman 
White's  position  as  an  expert  on  this 
matter  is  contained  in  an  editorial  pub 
lished  in  the  Washington  Star  on  Jan" 
uary  28.  I  submit  this  editorial  for  th* 
Record:  ^ 

Vanishing  Silver 

Representative  Compton  I.  White,  Jr  nf 
Idaho,  stirred  a  good  deal  of  talk  the  other 
day  with  a  proposal  to  reduce  the  silver 
content  in  our  coins.  If  his  plan  should  be 
come  law,  the  Treasury  would  be  authorized 
to  cut  down  the  amount  of  the  precious 
metal  to  a  third  of  its  present  90-percent 
content. 

Probably  nothing  will  be  done  in  Congress 
until  the  Treasury's  own  current  study  of 
the  problem  is  released,  but  Mr.  White  has 
given  voice  to  rather  widespread  concern 
Total  world  consumption  of  silver  is  now 
double  the  rate  of  production.  Unless  some- 
thing is  done,  the  Treasury's  stockpile  of 
silver  will  be  exhausted  within  4  or  5  years. 

The  reason  lies  largely  In  technology;  silver 
enjoys  a  steadily  widening  range  of  uses  in 
industry,  space  technology,  and  in  expand- 
ing coinage  to  feed  the  vending  machines, 
pay  telephones,  and  parking  meters. 

Americans  cannot  help  feeling  a  vague  un- 
easiness about  diluting  the  silver  content  in 
their  money.  They  remember  schoolbook 
stories  about  the  "shinplaster"  paper  money 
of  the  early  19th  century  and  the  ancient 
Roman  debasement  of  the  coinage  that  went 
hand  In  hand  with  economic  decline. 

Yet  most  modern  European  countries  have 
managed  to  prosper  without  a  high  silver 
ratio.  German.  Italian,  British,  and  French 
coins  under  $1  in  value  are  now  made  with- 
out any  silver  and  even  their  larger  denomi- 
nations use  a  lower  ratio  than  ours.  The 
German  5-mark  piece,  for  example,  worth 
$1.25,  contains  only  621/2  percent  silver— yet 
no  one  suggests  that  nation's  currency  is 
ailing. 

The  truth  is  that  coins,  like  paper  money, 
are  symbolic  in  their  value,  backed  by  the 
credit  of  their  nation  and  its  economic 
strength.  And  with  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct running  at  a  record  annual  rate  of  $634 
billion,  both  the  economy  and  the  currency 
looks  healthy  Indeed.  If  symbolism  is  good 
enough  for  a  $5  bill,  why  not  for  a  50-cent 
piece? 

The  Government  a  few  months  ago  an- 
nounced it  would  pay  up  to  75  percent  of  ex- 
ploration costs  to  expand  sliver  production, 
a  sharp  increase  from  the  previous  50-percent 
subsidy.  But  it  seems  clear  the  only  way  to 
make  the  metal  available  for  Industrial  use 
in  ample  quantities  Is  to  stop  locking  it  up 
in  those  shiny  coins. 


FORT   UNION  TRADING  POST 
NATIONAL   HISTORIC   SITE 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Redlin]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Madam  Speaker,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Missouri  and  Yellow- 
stone Rivers  in  my  State  of  North  Da- 
kota near  the  Montana  border,  lie  the 
remains  of  Fort  Union,  one  of  the  most 
important  fur-trading  posts  of  the  19th 
century. 

When  I  was  a  young  boy,  I  passed  the 
Fort  Union  area  many  times  and  I  was 
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always  curious  about  it.  All  I  could  see 
was  the  outline  of  the  fort's  foundations. 
a  few  humps  and  mounds  of  earth  and 
depressions  in  the  ground.  I  would  ask 
mv  father.  "Why  are  there  no  build- 
ings?"   My  curiosity  was  never  satisfied. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that 
would  redevelop  Fort  Union  and  acquaint 
the  current  generation  and  future  gen- 
erations with  its  significant  role  in  open- 
ing up  the  West. 

Following  reports  from  Lewis  and 
Clark  about  the  rich  fur -bearing  poten- 
tials of  the  region,  the  American  Fur  Co.. 
headed  by  John  Jacob  Astor.  selected  the 
Missouri-Yellowstone  confluence  area 
as  a  base  for  its  activities,  because  the 
travel  of  the  Indian  tribes  and  the  free 
trapoers  converged  there.  The  Amer- 
ican Fur  Co.  built  a  post  named  Fort 
Floyd  in  1828 ;  2  years  later  the  name  was 
changed  to  Fort  Union.  In  its  early 
years  Kenneth  McKenzie,  known  as  the 
•'King  of  the  Missouri."  was  in  charge  of 
the  post. 

For  many  years  Fort  Union  was  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Missouri  River, 
and  it  became  the  stopping  place  for 
nearly  every  important  western  explorer, 
frontiersman,  trader,  soldier,  and  trav- 
eler. The  famous  names  included  Jim 
Bridger,  Stephen  W.  Kearny,  Jedidiah 
Smith,  Father  Pierre-Jean  De  Smet, 
John  J.  Audubon.  George  Catlin.  Prince 
Maxmilian  of  Wied,  Manuel  Lisa,  and 
Karl  Bodmer. 

The  importance  of  Fort  Union  dimin- 
ished with  a  declining  demand  for  beaver 
pelts;  in  1865,  it  was  sold  to  the  North- 
western Fur  Co.  A  year  later  the  Army 
established  Fort  Buford  nearby,  and  in 
1867,  purchased  Fort  Union  to  provide 
building  material  for  the  new  Army  post. 
Fort  Buford,  incidentally,  was  the  post 
where  Sitting  Bull  surrendered  in  1881. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  local 
enthusiasm  for  re-creating  the  color  and 
drama  of  this  great  historic  crossroads. 
A  group  of  citizens  in  the  Williston, 
N.  Dak.,  area  has  reestablished,  on  an 
honorary  basis  at  their  own  expense,  the 
6th  Infantry  Unit,  which  was  stationed 
at  Fort  Buford,  complete  with  uniforms, 
rifles  and  Indian  scouts.  In  addition, 
the  group  has  devoted  many  hours  of  re- 
search in  the  effort  to  broaden  public 
understanding  of  the  need  to  preserve 
the  fort  area.  Last  year,  the  6th  In- 
fanti-y  Unit  made  an  appearance  at  the 
World's  Fair  at  New  York. 

My  bill  would  enable  the  National 
Park  Service  to  acquire  the  remains  of 
Fort  Union  and  to  construct  a  visitors' 
center,  administrative  facilities  and 
roads,  as  well  as  suitable  markers  and 
exhibits. 

This  project  should  be  undertaken  to 
help  us  understand  the  role  of  the  fur 
trade  in  settling  the  West  and  of  early 
relationships  between  the  white  man  and 
the  Indian. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  text  of  my 
bill  to  be  reprinted  at  this  point  in  the 

Record: 

H.R. 3957 

A  bill  to  authorize  establishment  of  the 
Port  Union  Trading  Post  National  Historic 
Site.  North  Dakota,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and   House 

of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  order 
to  commemorate  the  significant  role  played 
by  Fort  Union  as  a  fur  trading  post  on  the 
upper  Missouri  River,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  acquire  by  donation,  purchase 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  other- 
wise, the  historic  remains  of  Port  Union  lo- 
cated in  Williams  County,  North  Dakota,  and 
Roosevelt  County,  Montana,  and  such  addi- 
tional lands  and  interests  in  lands  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  When  the  site  of  historic  Fort  Union 
and  other  required  lands  and  interests  in 
lands  have  been  acquired  by  the  United 
States  as  provided  in  section  1  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  establish 
such  area  or  areas  as  the  Fort  Union  Trading 
Post  National  Historic  Site,  by  publication 
of  notice  thereof  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
administer,  protect,  develop,  and  maintain 
the  Fort  Union  Trading  Post  National  His- 
toric Site  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  National 
Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  353),  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  preservation  of  historic  American 
sites,  buildings,  objects,  and  antiquities  of 
national  significance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  Augtist  21,  1935  (49  Stat. 
666). 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


HUMANITIES  FOUNDATION  WOULD 
BE  CORNERSTONE  OF  GREAT  SO- 
CIETY 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Peimsylvania  [Mr. 
Moorhead]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Madam  Speaker, 
3  weeks  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  to  create 
a  National  Humanities  Foundation  to 
help  to  redress  the  imbalance  which  has 
developed  in  American  education. 

Nearly  90  Members,  of  both  parties, 
have  joined  with  me  in  introducing  sim- 
ilar or  identical  bills  and  more  than  40 
Senators  are  sponsoring  similar  legisla- 
tion. 

The  bills  are  substantially  the  same  as 
the  bill,  H.R.  12406,  which  I  introduced 
near  the  end  of  the  88th  Congress  and 
which  in  turn  was  based  on  the  report  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Humanities  pro- 
duced under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies, 
the  Council  of  Graduate  Schools  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  United  Chapters 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  sputnik,  this  coun- 
try has  made  a  national  commitment  to 
promote  education  in  the  sciences.  Out 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  out  of 
NASA,  out  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  have  poured  billions  of  dollars  for 
scientiflc  research  and  education.  Sym- 
bolic of  the  broadest  and  best  of  all  this 
scientific  ferment  has  been  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

Even  as  we  praised  the  magnificent 
work  done  in  the  sciences  we  began  to  re- 


alize that  a  purely  materialistic  outlook 
cannot  provide  an  adequate  basis  for 
human  life. 

Yet  our  young  people  looking  about 
them  see  that  in  national  policy  our 
country  is  dedicated  to  promoting  only 
the  sciences. 

For  the  good  of  our  country  we  must 
redress  this  imbalance.  We  must  inspire 
the  education  of  generalists  who  can  un- 
derstand and  articulate  the  critical 
values  that  give  compelling  meaning  and 
a  sense  of  direction  to  human  life,  who 
are  as  skilled  in  devising  a  general  pro- 
gram of  peace  and  progress  as  the  spe- 
cialists are  in  creating  engines  of  de- 
struction. 

A  symbol  of  our  national  decision  is 
needed — a  symbol  no  less  visible  than  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

For  this  purpose  I  propose  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Humanities 
Foundation  "to  promote  progress  in  the 
humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  bill,  the  National  Humanities 
Foundation  Act  of  1965,  has  15  sections 
after  the  title. 

Section  2  expresses  the  congressional 
findings  and  declaration  in  seven  subsec- 
tions. The  Congress  would  find  that 
there  is  a  social,  cultural,  and  educa- 
tional imbalance  in  the  country,  and  that 
because  of  this,  the  encouragement  and 
support  of  the  humanities  and  the  arts, 
while  primarily  a  matter  for  private  and 
local  initiative,  is  also  an  appropriate 
matter  of  concern  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

To  carry  out  these  findings,  section  3 
establishes  an  independent  agency  known 
as  the  National  Humanities  Foundation 
consisting  of  a  Board  and  a  Director. 

Section  4  states  the  purpose  of  the 
Foundation  in  general  terms  to  be  "to 
develop  and  promote  a  broadly  conceived 
policy  of  support  for  the  hiunanities  and 
the  arts." 

Section  5  defines  "humanities  and  the 
arts"  in  the  broadest  possible  terms.  As 
used  in  the  bill,  "humanities  and  the 
arts"  Includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the 
study  of  languages,  literature,  history, 
and  philosophy;  the  history,  criticism, 
and  theory  of  the  arts;  the  history  of  law, 
religion,  and  science;  the  creative  and 
performing  arts ;  and  those  aspects  of  the 
social  sciences  that  have  humanistic 
content  and  employ  humanistic  methods. 

Section  6  is  a  specific  prohibition 
against  Federal  Government  interfer- 
ence in  the  operation  of  the  act. 

Section  7  in  five  numbered  subsections 
sets  forth  the  functions  of  the  Founda- 
tion. 

Subsection  (1)  gives  general  policy 
guidance  to  the  Foundation. 

Subsection  (2)  provides  for  assistance 
to  individual  scholars,  teachers,  and 
artists  at  any  stage  of  their  growth. 

While  not  so  specifically  limited,  it  is 
expected  that  programs  for  assistance 
to  teachers  in  primary  and  secondary 
schools  would  be  provided  under  this  sub- 
section and  it  is  expected  that  the  Foun- 
dation would  consult  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  who  is  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  Board,  in  developing  pro- 
grams of   this  type.    Similarly,  where 
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programs  for  creative  and  performing 
artists  are  involved,  it  is  expected  that 
the  Foundation  will  consult  with  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arts  in  developing 
programs  of  this  type. 

Subsection  (3)  provides  for  assistance 
to  public  and  other  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions to  enable  each  institution  to  de- 
velop its  own  program  for  promotion  of 
the  humanities  and  the  arts. 

Subsection  (4)  provides  for  individual 
scholarships,  fellowships,  and  grants,  and 
while  not  so  specifically  limited,  would 
probably  not  be  designed  for  teachers 
in  primary  and  secondary  education. 

In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  sub- 
section (4) ,  it  is  expected  that  the  Foun- 
dation will  work  in  consultation  with 
private  and  semiprivate  institutions 
such  as  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
the  American  Council  of  Learned  So- 
cieties which  are  presently  carrying  on 
programs  of  fellowships,  scholarships, 
and  grants.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  is  an  ex  officio  member  of 
the  Board. 

Subsection  (5>  authorizes  assistance 
for  the  improvement  of  library  and  mu- 
seum resources.  It  is  expected  that  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Foundation  will,  in  the  case 
of  libraries,  work  in  consultation  with  the 
Libraiy  of  Congress  and,  in  the  case  of 
museums,  with  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. The  Librarian  of  Congress  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  are  both  ex 
officio  members  of  the  Board. 

Subsection  ib)  states  that  one  of  the 
objectives  of  the  Foundation  should  be  to 
encourage  the  spread  of  excellence  in 
the  humanities  and  the  arts  throughout 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  the  Founda- 
tion to  render  an  annual  report  to  the 
President  for  submission  to  the  Congress. 

Section  8  establishes  a  Board  for  the 
Foundation  of  25  m.embers  with  20  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  for  6- 
year  terms  by  and  vvith  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  and  5  ex  officio 
members.  Section  8  requires  that  the 
public  members  shall  be  eminent  in  the 
fields  of  the  humanities  or  the  arts  se- 
lected sole]y  on  the  basis  of  established 
records  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
vide comprehensive  representation  of 
views  of  the  humanities  and  the  arts 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  ex 
officio  members  are  the  Director  of  the 
Foundation,  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, and  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts. 

Section  9  creates  the  office  of  Director 
of  the  Foundation  and  provides  that  he 
shall  receive  the  same  compensation  as 
the  Librarian  of  Congress. 

Section  10  authorizes  the  Board  to 
create  an  executive  and  other  com- 
mittees. 

Section  11  grants  general  legal  powers 
to  the  Foundation  and  specifically  au- 
thorizes the  Foundation  to  receive  and 
use  donated  funds. 

Section  12  contains  miscellaneous  pro- 
visions such  as  the  hiring  of  personnel, 
per  diem  for  members  of  the  Board,  and 
permits  the  transfer  from  other  depart- 


ments and  agencies  of  the  Government 
of  funds  available  to  them  for  develop- 
ment of  the  humanities  or  the  arts. 

Section  13  contains  loyalty  provisions 
modeled  on  those  applicable  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

Section  14  authorizes  the  use  of  coun- 
terpart funds  for  programs  in  the  hu- 
manities and  the  arts  outside  the  United 
States. 

Section  15  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $5  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  years 
thereafter  such  sums  as  Congress  may 
determine. 

I  think  there  is  a  new  climate — a  fun- 
damental change  in  the  attitude  toward 
intellectual  and  cultural  life  in  the 
United  States.  I  think  the  time  is  right 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  take  steps 
to  encourage  this  changing  attitude.  It 
would  be  of  great  help  if  members  of  the 
academip  community  would  communi- 
cate with  their  own  Senators  and  their 
own  Representatives  to  enlist  their  sup- 
port for  the  National  Humanities 
Foundation. 

The  humanities  are  concerned  with 
the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  life 
and  an  improved  quality  of  life  is  the 
essei^ce  of  the  Great  Society.  I  believe 
that  the  creation  of  the  National  Hu- 
manities Foundation  by  the  Congress  can 
be  the  cornerstone  of  the  Great  Society. 

The  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  have  introduced  bills 
calling  for  the  creation  of  a  Natioiial 
H'omanities  Foundation  include: 

Mr.  Eugene  J.  Keogh,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Ray  J.  M.adden,  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  James  G.  Fulton,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Melvin  Price,  of  Illinois: 

Mr.  Harold  D.  Donohue,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Garmatz,  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Abraham  J.  Multee,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Wayne  L.  Hays,  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  George  Rhodes,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr.,  of  New 
Jersey 

Mr.  Jqhn  p.  Saylor,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  John  C.  Kunkel,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Leo  W.  O'Brien,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  James  A.  Byrne,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Ed  Edmondson,  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Samuel  N.  Friedel,  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  John  E.  Moss,  of  California. 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Elmer  J.  Holland,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  Ashley,  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Gray,  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Reuss,  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  James  Roosevelt,  of  California. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Sisk,  of  California. 

Mr.  Jim  Wright,  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Glenn  Cunningham,  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  John  H.  Dent,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Al  Ullman,  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  John  Brademas,  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Silvio  O.  Conie,  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Emilio  Q.  Daddario,  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels,  of  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Jacob  H.  Gilbert,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Seymour  Halpern,  of  New  York. 


Mr.  Ken  Hechler,  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Ralph  J.  Rivers,  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  J.  Edward  Roush,  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Herman  Toll,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Hugh  L.  Carey,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Ellsworth,  of  Kansas 

Mr.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  of 
Maryland. 

Mr.  LuciEN  N.  Nedzi,  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Arnold  Olsen,  of  Montana. 

Mr.  William  F.  Ryan,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Fernand  J.  St  Germain,  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  Stanley  R.  Tupper,  of  Maine. 

Mr.  Morris  K.  Udall.  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Mark  Andrews,  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Laurence  Burton,  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Ronald  Brooks  Cameron,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  James  C.  Clevel.»nd,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  Don  Edwards,  of  California. 

Mr.  Richard  Fulton,  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Sam  Gibbons,  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Augustus  F.  K.^wkins.  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Horton,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Leggett,  of  California. 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  McDade,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  John  M.  Murphy,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  William  L.  St.  Onge,  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  George  F.  Senner,  Jr.,  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  of  California. 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Moeller,  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Donald  J.  Irwin,  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Brock  Adams,  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Frank  Annunzio,  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Clair  Callan,  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Tim  Lee  Carter,  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  John  Conyers,  Jr.,  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Ken  W.  Dyal,  of  California. 

Mr.  John  J.  Gilligan,  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Stanley  L.  Greigg,  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Henry  Helstoski,  of  New  Jersey, 

Mr.  Rodney  M.  Love,  oif  Ohio. 

Mr.  Richard  D.  McCarthy,  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Roy  H.  McVicker,  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Hervey  G.  Machfn.  of  Maiyland. 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Ottinger,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  John  A.  Race,  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Joseph  Y.  Resnick,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  C-ALE  ScHisLER,  01  Illinois. 

Mr.  John  R.  Schmidhauser,  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Sweeney,  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Vigorito,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Weston  E.  Vivian,  of  Michigan. 


FEDERAL    CHARTER    LEGISLATION 
FOR  MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANKS 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Multer]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
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niu-  colleagues  a  very  fine  article  which 
aopeared  in  the  January  25.  1965,  issue 
nf  the  United  States  Investor  concerning 
my  bill  H.R.  14,  which  would  provide  for 
Federal    charters    for    mutual    savings 

banks. 

It  should  be  noted  that  both  Chairman 
A  Willis  Robertson  in  the  other  body 
and  Chairman  Wright  Patman  in  this 
House  indicated  last  year  that  they  were 
introducing  similar  legislation  by  request. 

The  article  follows: 
It   Is    Showdown    Time    for    the    Federal 
Mutual  Savings  Bill 

So  far  as  the  Federal  mutual  savings  bank 
bill  Is  concerued,  it  is  showdown  time.  This 
important  piece  of  legislation  has  been  hang- 
ing around  Congress  foj  8  years  since  it  was 
first  introduced  on  February  4,  1957,  by 
Representative  Abraham  J.  Multer,  Demo- 
crat, of  New  York. 

The  first  National  Association  of  Mutual 
Savings  Bank-supported  Federal  chartering 
b'll  way  introduced  in  both  branches  of  Con- 
fess, and  with  bipartisan  support  in  1960. 
The  bill  finally  reached  the  hearing  stage  in 
late  1963  when  the  Subcommittee  on  Bank 
Supervision  and  Insurance  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Representative  Multer, 
held  3  days  of  hearings. 

EDUCATIONAL  CAMPAIGN 

When  the  industry  bill  was  first  intro- 
duced, it  was  not  the  intent  of  either  its 
congressional  sponsors  or  NAMSB  that  it  be 
pushed  immediately.  The  purpose  of  its  in- 
troduction at  that  stage  was  to  obtain  com- 
ments and  criticisms  from  Government  agen- 
cies and  other  interested  parties  on  the  bill 
as  it  was  then  drafted.  Meanwhile,  a  broad 
educational  campaign  was  initiated  to  win 
Government  and  private  support. 

The  first  real  break  came  when  the  Com- 
mission on  Money  and  Credit  endorsed  Fed- 
eral charters  for  mutual  savings  banks.  The 
CMC  report— the  first  comprehensive  survey 
in  half  a  century  of  public  and  private  fi- 
nancial institutions,  policies  and  practices 
in  the  United  States — stated : 

"At  present,  commercial  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  may  obtain  Fed- 
eral charters.  Since  only  17  States  now  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  savings  banks, 
it  is  not  possible  to  establish  savings  banks 
in  two-thirds  of  our  Stntes.  Federal  chart- 
ers for  savings  banks  would  permit  operation 
in  any  State,  and  this  would  stimulate  com- 
petition and  enterprise  among  financial  in- 
stitutions, improve  the  banking  facilities  in 
some  communities  a. id.  perhaps,  encourage 
greater  conventional  mortgage  lending  ac- 
tivity in  all  areas." 

SECOND    MAJOR    BREAK 

The  second  major  break  for  the  bill  came 
in  April  19G3,  when  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Financial  Institutions— the  so-called 
Heller  Committee — unanimously  concluded 
that  "voluntary  Federal  charters  should  be 
available  for  mutual  savings  banks  subject 
to  adequate  supervisory  standards  and  safe- 
guards." However,  the  Committee  stressed 
that  its  support  of  the  principle  did  "not 
imply  endorsement  of  any  particular  bill  in 
Congress." 

The  culmination  of  the  industry's  educa- 
tional drive  came  last  summer  with  the  in- 
troduction of  administration  approved  Fed- 
eral chartering  legislation  by  Chairman  A. 
Willis  Robertson,  Democrat  of  Virginia,  of 
the  Scnat«  Banking  Committee  and  Chair- 
man Wright  Patman,  Democrat  of  Texas,  of 
the  House  Banking  Committee.  The  legis- 
lation was  drafted  by  the  FHLBB  and  pro- 
posed by  the  Board. 

In  a  letter  of  transmittal  to  Congress, 
FHLBB     Chairman     Joseph     P.     McMurray 


stressed  that  it  had  been  developed  in  coop- 
eration with  other  Federal  agencies  which 
would  be  affected  or  interested  in  the  legis- 
lation. These  included  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers— with  Bureau  of  Budg- 
et acting  as  coordinating  agency. 

That  bill  has  been  reintroduced  by  Rep- 
resentative Multer  as  H.R.  14.  It  is  under- 
stood the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
will  again  resubmit  its  request  for  the  legis- 
lation with  a  few  minor  and  some  technical 
changes;  but  H.R.  14  is,  essentially,  the  ad- 
ministration bill. 

Meanwhile,  NAMSB  has  been  actively 
soliciting  the  support  of  other  industries. 
So  far,  the  National  .Association  of  Home 
Builders,  the  Mortgage  Bankers  Association 
of  America,  as  well  as  individual  savings  and 
loan  officials  and  others  have  added  their 
support  to  the  quest  for  Federal  chartering. 

And  it  is  now  time  for  legislative  action. 

The  forces  arrayed  against  the  bill  are 
formidable.  The  two  largest  and  strongest 
financial  trade  associations — the  American 
Bankers  Association  and  the  United  States 
Savings  and  Loan  League— are  opposed  to 
it.  These  two  groups  undoubtedly  will  work 
together  to  defeat  the  bill  which,  in  the 
words  of  CMC,  "would  stimulate  competi- 
tion" among  existing  financial  institutions. 
Also,  the  poUtically  powerful  National  As- 
sociation of  Supervisors  of  State  Banks  has 
in  the  past  taken  the  position  that  there  is 
no  need  for  federally  chartered  mutual  sav- 
ings banks. 

This  means  that  the  drive  for  enactment 
of  the  bill  is  uphill  all  the  way.  This  fact, 
plus  the  limited  geographical  support  the 
industry  enjoys  in  Congress,  could  give  rise 
to  the  strategy  of  more  study  in  the  hope 
that  more  savings  and  loan  support  can  be 
generated.  It  is  true,  for  example,  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Insured  Savings  Associa- 
tions had  not  gone  on  record  in  opposition 
to  the  proposal  and.  in  fact,  has  expressed 
interest  in  the  idea. 

THE  LEGISLATIVE  TEST 

But  there  comes  a  time  when  an  indus- 
try— especially  one  whose  almost  entire  leg- 
islative interest  centers  on  one  bill — must 
commit  itself  to  action.  Congress  expects 
it,  and  Congress  may  lose  interest  in  a  pro- 
posal if  after  a  reasonable  time  the  measure 
is  not  put  to  the  legislative  test. 

We,  of  course,  would  not  presume  to  dic- 
tate strategy  nor  do  we  mean  that  the  bill 
will  not  eventually  be  enacted  if  not  passed 
by  the  89th  Congress.  The  decision  of  when 
to  press  for  action  is  one  only  an  industry 
itself  can  make.  And,  as  the  last  5  years 
have  illustrated,  it  is  sometimes  good  strat- 
egy to  delay  an  encounter  with  opponents. 
The  proof  of  this  is  the  success  of  NAMSB's 
educational  campaign. 

Whenever  Industry  leaders  decide  to  go 
to  the  mat  with  the  Federal  chartering 
bill — whether  this  year,  next  year  or  the 
next — they  will  require  the  full  and  active 
support  of  the  industry.  With  such  sup- 
port, there  is  a  chance  the  bill  can  be  en- 
acted; without  it,  there  is  almost  no  hope 
for  passage.  This  is  why  we  say  it  is  show- 
down time  for  the  Federal  mutual  savings 
b.ink  bill. 


point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HARDY.  Madam  Speaker,  I  have 
just  introduced  a  House  resolution  to 
create  a  select  committee  to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  and  study 
of  all  aspects  of  the  operation  of  hospital 
facilities  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the 
armed  services. 

On  January  19,  within  a  few  minutes 
after  I  had  received  notification  that 
seven  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
were  to  be  closed,  I  pointed  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  seme  of  the  items  in 
the  letter  of  transmittal  and  the  press 
release  which  disturbed  me  greatly.  It 
seemed  clear  that  the  alleged  study  of 
the  closing  of  these  facilities  either  had 
not  been  made  or  had  not  developed  a 
true  picture  of  hospital  facilities  avail- 
able to  those  who  have  a  statutory  right 
to  hospitalization  and  treatment  in  Gov- 
ernment hospitals.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Public  Health  Ser\'- 
ice  are  proposing  to  close  a  total  of  17 
hospitals,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  a  program  for  replacing  50  obsolete 
hospitals.  I  would  be  surprised  if  some 
new  hospitals  were  not  proposed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

I  have  discussed  the  resolution  which  I 
have  introduced  with  the  three  distin- 
guished chairmen  of  the  committees 
which  have  the  major  responsibility  for 
the  three  types  of  hospitals  to  which  I 
have  referred.  The  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  has  announced 
his  intention  to  begin  hearings  on  the 
closing  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals.  The  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Harris],  has  indicated  his  willingness  to 
look  into  the  proposed  closings  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals;  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee this  morning  referred  to  a  special 
subcommittee  on  military  hospitals 
which  he  chaired  in  the  last  Congress  and 
announced  his  continuing  interest  in  this 
important  matter. 

But  the  whole  problem  is  one  which 
cuts  across  the  jurisdictional  lines  of 
these  three  committees.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  it  seems  appropriate  that  this 
whole  subject  be  considered  by  a  select 
committee,  whose  membership  is  made 
up  from  among  the  members  of  the  major 
committees  responsible  for  these  facili- 
ties. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  reso- 
lution may  be  given  prompt  consideration 
in  order  that  this  important  work  can  be 
begun  immediately. 


PROPOSED  SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO 
STUDY  OPERATION  OP  HOSPITAL 
FACILITIES 
Mr.    O'NEAL    of    Georgia.      Madam 

Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

the    gentleman     from    Virginia     [Mr. 

Hardy]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


LETS  SEARCH  OUT  THE  REAL  FACTS 
ABOUT  VA  CLOSINGS 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ran- 
dall] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemag 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  has  indicated  he  will  soon 
holr'  hearings  on  the  proposed  closing 
of  veterans'  hospitals,  domiciliaries,  and 
regional  offices.  This  will  provide  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  an  opportunity  to  make 
these  hearings  meaningful  and  produc- 
tive, rather  than  perfunctory  and  me- 
chanical. 

We  all  know  that  Members  of  Congress 
are  perpetually  disadvantaged  in  dealing 
with  the  executive  branch  on  questions 
of  cost  and  efficiency.  VA  oflBcials  will 
doubtless  come  armed  with  reams  of 
facts  and  figures  selected  to  defend 
alleged  economies  generated  from  their 
proposals.  Members  of  Congress  do  not 
have  staffs  of  sufficient  size  or  access  to 
enough  privileged. information  to  dig  out 
all  the  statistics  necessary  for  effective 
rebuttal. 

But  this  situation  need  not  work 
totally  to  our  disadvantage.  If  we  can- 
not come  up  with  the  facts  and  figures 
ourselves,  we  can  at  least  prepare  ques- 
tions detailed  enough  to  pin  down  the 
exact  reasons  for  each  and  every  decision 
to  close  down  a  veterans'  facility.  The 
public  deserves  a  detailed  record  of  the 
reasons  for  all  32  decisions.  Let  us  find 
out  how  many  were  arbitrary  and 
unwarranted. 

Every  Member  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  and  Ohio  as  well  as 
Congressmen  from  the  Dakotas,  "Wyo- 
ming, and  Nevada  whose  district  will  suf- 
fer from  this  proposal  should  be  present 
at  these  hearings  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  "VA  head-on.  It  is  my  hope  that 
these  Members  will  prepare  rebuttals 
showing  that  the  false  economies  derived 
from  these  short-sighted  proposals  are 
insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
human  needs  of  the  aging  veterans  in- 
volved. We  are  entitled  to  know 
whether  any  of  these  proposed  termina- 
tions were  worked  out  by  a  computer 
without  consideration  of  the  human  ele- 
ment involved.  In  dealing  with  the  sick 
and  disabled  we  are  not  dealing  with 
commodities.  Human  beings  should  not 
be  treated  as  holes  in  a  punch  card.  My 
fellow  Members  can  make  the  new  Ad- 
ministrator and  his  aids  realize  that 
these  "economies"  simply  shift  the  cost 
of  an  adequate  veterans'  program  from 
the  Government  to  the  shoulders  of 
aging  veterans  who  cannot  afford  such 
additional  burdens. 

It  is  true  Members  who  do  not  serve 
on  the  House  "Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee cannot  cross-examine  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  that  committee.  But  I 
urge  those  Members  who  are  affected  by 
the  "VA  announcement  prepare  questions 
for  cross-examination  of  the  VA  wit- 
nesses by  members  of  the  committee.  In 
such  a  way  perhaps  we  may  be  able  to 
obtain  the  kind  of  substantial  evidence 
that  should  have  been  made  public  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  well  in 
advance  of  their  recent  closure  an- 
nouncement. 


SPECIAL  MERIT  AWARD  FOR  OUT- 
STANDING COOPERATION  IN  FUR- 
THERING ZIP  CODE  TO  TIME.  INC. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Daniels]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Madam  Speaker,  Time, 
Inc.,  was  the  recipient  last  week  of  the 
Post  Office  Department's  first  Special 
Merit  Award  for  outstanding  cooperation 
in  furthering  the  zip  code  program.  In 
presenting  the  citation.  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral John  A.  Gronouski  expressed  his 
pleasure  on  being  able  to  make  the  award 
and  said  that  while  it  was  the  first  of  its 
kind,  "we  hope  it  won't  be  the  last." 

Time,  Inc. — 

He  added — 

has  gone  out  of  its  way  to  cooperate  with  the 
Department  in  carrying  out  its  various  pro- 
grams. In  many  ways,  Time,  Inc.,  has  been 
the  Post  Office  Department's  testing  ground 
for  new  postal  ideas  and  programs. 
Certainly — 

He  concluded — 

no  one  has  helped  us  more  than  Time,  Inc., 
In  carrying  out  the  zip  code  program  or  coop- 
erated to  a  greater  extent  in  testing  and  giv- 
ing effect  to  other  programs  designed  to  im- 
prove the  mail  service.  It  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  pride  and  thanks,  therefore,  that  I  present 
this  award  to  Time,  Inc. 

Somewhat  over  a  year  ago,  it  was  my 
privilege,  Madam  Speaker,  together  with 
other  members  of  the  Postal  Operations 
Subcommittee  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  to  visit  Time,  Inc.'s 
computer  and  production  center  in  Chi- 
cago. At  that  time,  we  all  were  impressed 
with  the  great  strides  being  made  by  that 
large  publishing  firm  in  the  presorting 
and  preparation  of  all  of  their  mailings, 
so  as  to  ehminate  many  handling  opera- 
tions formerly  performed  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  at  great  expense. 

Based  on  my  personal  observation,  I 
cannot  help  but  agree  with  General  Gro- 
nouski that  the  award  is  richly  deserved. 
I  commend  General  Gronouski  and  his 
staff  for  making  the  award  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  it  will  lead  to  greater  coopera- 
tion between  other  large  users  of  the  mail 
and  the  Post  Office  Department  to  the 
end  that  even  greater  economies  and 
additional  improvements  in  the  mail 
service  will  result. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing official  press  release  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  concerning  the  award  to 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Postmaster  General  John  A.  Gronouski  to- 
day presented  Time,  Inc.,  with  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department's  first  Special  Merit  Award 
for  outstanding  cooperation  In  furthering 
ZIP  code. 

"Each  of  the  billion  pieces  of  mail  annu- 
ally put  Into  the  postal  system  by  the  pub- 
lishing organization  Is  ZIP  coded,"  he  said, 
"Time,  Inc.,  presorts  mailings  by  ZIP  codes, 
thus  saving  the  Post  Office  thousands  of 
dollars  each  week." 


The  Postmaster  General  also  noted  that 
for  many  years  the  company  has  served  as  a 
testing  laboratory  for  new  postal  Ideas. 

"Time.  Inc.,  has  participated,  along  with 
other  publications,  In  our  customer  educa- 
tion program  by  including  advertisements  In 
all  of  the  firm's  magazines  promoting  the 
use  of  ZIP  codes  among  the  public.  The  or- 
ganization has  contributed  significantly  by 
encouraging  other  members  of  the  business 
community  to  convert  to  ZIP  coded  mailings. 

"Nearly  every  major  user  of  the  mails 
knows  the  Time-ZIP  code  case  history,  and 
Time  people  have  been  generous  in  sharing 
their  knowledge  with  other  firms  to  assist 
them  in  cutting  corners  during  their  conver- 
sion to  ZIP  code." 

David  W.  Brumbaugh,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent and  treasurer.  Time,  Inc.,  accepted  the 
award  In  the  Postmaster  General's  office. 
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HOUSE  JOINT  MEMORIAL  1  OF 
THE  IDAHO  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  I  Mr.  White] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Madam 
Speaker,  out  of  deep  concern  for  future 
development  of  the  vast  and  vital  natural 
resources  of  Idaho,  the  38th  legislature 
of  my  State  has  memorialized  the  Con- 
gress and  President  to  proceed  with 
haste  to  provide  an  adequate  forest  serv- 
ice highway  system  into  these  areas  of 
public  domain.  I  include  it  and  my  full 
endorsement  of  its  purposes  as  a  part  of 
the  Record: 

House  Joint  Memorial  1  of  Idaho 
Legislature 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress Assembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  respectfully  represent 
that: 

Whereas  an  adequate  transportation  sys- 
tem Is  necessary  In  the  proper  harvest  and 
use  of  our  natural  resources;  and 

Whereas  the  lack  of  an  adequate  trans- 
portation system  Is  the  greatest  deterrent  to 
the  full  use  of  our  natural  resources  In  the 
State  of  Idaho;  and 

Whereas,  under  the  present  rate  of  road 
construction,  it  will  take  100  years  to  com- 
plete an  adequate  forest  highway  transporta- 
tion system:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  38th  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  notv  in  session 
(the  senate  and  house  of  Tepresentatives 
concurring),  That  we  most  respectfully  urge 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  proceed  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to 
enact  legislation  requiring  all  Government 
agencies  involved  to  make  sufficient  funds 
available  to  expedite  completion  of  an  ade- 
quate transportation  system  on  the  main 
roads  of  national  forests  and  public  do- 
main; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Rep- 


resentatives  representing  this  State  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Passed  the  house  on  the  15th  day  of  Jan- 
uary 1965. 

Pete  T.  Cenarrusa. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Passed    the    senate    on    the    18th    day    of 
January  1965. 

^        Jack  M.  Murphy, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Attest : 

Robert  K.  Remaklus. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


SCHOOL   PROBLEMS   IN   AMERICA'S 
LARGE  CITIES 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucin- 
sKi]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
other  evening  many  of  us  here  in  Con- 
gress had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a 
dinner  sponsored  by  the  Research  Coun- 
cil of  the  Great  Cities  Program  for  School 
Improvement.  This  fine  organization 
represents  school  administrators  and 
school  board  members  of  more  than  15  of 
the  Nation's  large  cities,  and  its  principal 
purpose  is  to  make  studies  of  unique 
problems  faced  by  the  great  cities  in  an 
effort  to  meet  the  comprehensive  public 
school  needs  of  the  citizens  therein  and 
to  coordinate  projects  designed  to  pro- 
vide solutions  to  these  problems. 

This  unique  organization  has  already 
proven  itself  of  invaluable  assistance  to 
us  here  in  Congress  and  in  particular  to 
many  members  of  the  House  Education 
Committee.  The  extraordinary  research 
carried  on  by  this  organization  has  been 
helpful  in  formulating  legislation  dealing 
with  school  problems  and  the  legislation 
submitted  by  the  President  reflects,  in 
many  instances,  the  views  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  research  council. 

The  president  of  this  vei-y  impressive 
organization  is  Dr.  Benjamin  Willis,  who 
is  superintendent  of  schools  in  Chicago 
and  who  is  recognized  throughout  Amer- 
ica and  the  free  world  as  one  of  the  truly 
great  school  administrators  and  edu- 
cators. 

I  should  like  today  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  pointed  remarks 
delivered  by  Dr.  Willis  at  the  banquet 
last  Thursday.  He  has  put  into  dramatic 
form  the  problems  confronting  America's 
educational  system,  but.  in  particular, 
it  is  significant  to  note  that  out  of  179 
million  residents  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  1960  census,  125  mil- 
lion lived  in  urban  areas  as  compared  to 
54  million  in  rural  areas. 

Dr.  Willis  quite  properly  points  out 
that  the  educational  problems  of  our 
large  cities  can  no  longer  be  Ignored. 

Dr.  Willis'  excellent  analysis  follows: 

The  frontier  of  these  United  States  Is  In 
the  great  cities  of  America.  No  longer  do  the 
problems    of    rural    America    represent    the 


problems  of  90  percent  of  our  population. 
Gradually  there  has  emerged  two  Americas, 
that  which  is  in  the  metropolitan  centers, 
and  that  which  is  not.  During  the  decade 
from  1950  to  1960,  more  than  90  percent  of 
the  total  Increase  In  population  In  conti- 
nental United  States  occurred  In  the  great 
metropolitan  areas.  In  I960  the  Bureau  of 
Census  reported  that  of  the  179  million  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  125  million  lived 
in  urban  areas  as  opposed  to  54  million  in 
rural  areas.  Thus  the  problems  of  the  great 
cities — New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Phil- 
adelphia, Detroit,  and  the  others — require 
and  must  receive  the  concerted  action  of  good 
government. 

The  school  systems  of  the  large  cities  of 
America  have  experienced  a  decade  of  in- 
credible Increases  In  enrollments.  In  one 
large  city,  the  public  school  enrollment  in- 
creased more  than  100,000  between  1950  and 
1960,  while  the  total  city  population  de- 
creased by  70,000.  Increased  annual  number 
of  births,  continued  in-mlgration  of  young 
and  large  families  from  economically  and 
educationally  deprived  rural  areas,  and  re- 
turned dropouts  and  Increased  holding  power 
of  the  school  contributed  to  this  phenom- 
enon. In  addition  to  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  children,  the  school  systems  of  the 
large  cities  have  been  called  upon  to  serve  an 
expanding  diversity  of  children's  needs  and 
to  Incorporate  new  knowledge  and  newer 
Instructional  methods  and  techniques,  and 
this  last  during  a  period  of  national  shortage 
of  teachers  and  one  of  escalating  costs. 
Dramatic  stresses  have  occurred  from 
changes  in  educational  programs  to  meet  the 
knowledge  and  technological  explosion  of  our 
society. 

Within  the  city,  shifting  population, 
changes  in  Industrial  needs,  social  trends, 
and  economic  factors  Influence  demands  on 
school  space,  especially  in  high  density  areas. 
Population  explosions  often  result  in  the  al- 
most immediate  enrollment  of  hundreds  of 
additional  children  In  a  given  school  which 
are  analagous  to  those  which  occur  in  fed- 
erally impacted  areas.  Industrial  needs,  ex- 
pressway construction,  and  public  housing 
projects  change  school  facility  requirements 
In  a  particular  clty-communlty  in  a  short 
span  of  time. 

The  great  cities  of  America  are  confronted 
with  the  effects  of  four  major  factors  shaping 
our  society  today:  The  tremendous  mobility 
of  our  people,  the  mounting  urbanization  of 
the  country,  technological  advances,  and  the 
social  tensions  of  today's  world.  Each  poses 
a  challenge  to  education  in  the  great  cities. 
The  large  cities  have  risen  to  meet  these 
challenges  Individually  and  as  a  group.  The 
organization  of  the  Research  Council  Itself 
is  an  example  of  such  group  action. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  Just  briefly  about 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  cooperative 
effort  of  the  cities  represented  here  to  pro- 
vide a  quality  education  for  their  young 
people.  The  Research  Council  of  the  Great 
Cities  Program  for  School  Improvement  is  an 
organization  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United 
States  whose  primary  purpose  Is  to  make 
studies  of  unique  prolDlems  faced  by  the  great 
cities  in  their  efforts  to  meet  the  compre- 
hensive public  school  needs  of  their  citizens, 
to  coordinate  projects  designed  to  provide 
solutions  to  these  problems,  and  to  sponsor 
the  implementation  of  the  results  and  find- 
ings of  studies  to  promote  the  Improvement 
of  education  In  the  great  cities. 

The  Research  Council  was  organized  In 
1956  for  the  purpose  of  studying  educational 
problems  which  were  of  special  concern  and 
interest  to  large  cities.  The  Initial  meetings 
were  attended  by  superintendents  and  board 
members,  from  11  large  cities.  A  major  con- 
cern in  these  original  conversations  was  the 
area  of  vocational   education.    Prom  these 


very  useful  meetings  developed  The  Research 
Council  of  the  Great  Cities  Program  for 
School  Improvement  which  was  Incorporated 
on  February  27,  1961,  as  a  not-for-profit 
organization. 

The  original  membership  of  11  cities  has 
been  expanded  to  15.  The  following  large 
cities  are  now  members  of  the  research 
council:  Baltimore,  Boston,  Buffalo.  Chicago. 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Houston,  Los  Angeles, 
Milwaukee,  New  York  City,  Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  and 
Washington,  DC. 

The  first  study  undertaken  by  the  council 
was  in  the  area  of  vocational  education, 
"Preparation  for  the  World  of  Work."  Each 
city  studied  a  different  facet  of  vocational 
education,  sharing  its  findings  with  other 
member  cities. 

Early  In  1958  the  great  cities  began  to  ex- 
plore the  educational  needs  of  children 
whose  backgrounds  were  so  meager  or  so  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  prevailing  urban 
culture  that  the  children  were  handicapped 
In  their  classroom  learning.  Individual 
cities  have  conducted  projects  In  these  "gray 
areas"  of  the  large  cities,  again  each  city 
sharing  Its  findings  with  other  member 
cities. 

Studies  in  fiscal  policies  were  initiated  by 
the  great  cities  late  in  1960.  The  initial  proj- 
ect consisted  of  a  preliminary  estimate  of 
the  immediate  fiscal  needs  of  the  great  cities, 
an  estimate  of  the  probable  future  revenue 
from  fiscal  policies,  and  an  examination  of 
tax  sources  as  avenues  for  adequate  funds. 
A  second  study  In  this  area  is  now  under- 
way. 

Teacher  education  for  urban  areas  was 
examined  by  the  council  In  the  spring  of 
1962.  The  cities  decided  to  study  the  unique 
problems  related  to  the  recruitment,  prepara- 
tion and  retention  of  professional  personnel, 
and  there  is  now  moving  forward  a  program 
in  this  field  of  urgent  need. 

The  rapid  economic  and  social  changes  in 
America  have  created  problems  requiring 
new  approaches  to  education  and  demanding 
bold  action.  The  urgency  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  problems  facing  the  great  cltlea 
have  united  us — city.  State,  or  national  lead- 
ers— in  a  common  concern  for  education  and 
a  dedication  to  work  toward  a  solution  of 
these  crucial  problems.  Your  continued  con- 
cern and  dedication  to  action  Is  required  if 
the  young  people  of  this  country  are  to 
realize  the  full  development  of  their  capa- 
bilities and  make  their  maximum  contribu- 
tion to  the  advancement  of  the  American 
way  of  life. 


BAD  BUOYS  OP  THE  SEA 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Madam  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Madam  Speaker, 
the  Russians  have  long  been  inventing 
things  that  are  commonplace  in  Ameri- 
can life.  It  has  become  a  standing  joke. 
No  so  funny,  however,  is  the  latest  Rus- 
sian caper,  which  consists  simply  d  steal- 
ing U.S.  equipment. 

While  L.B.J,  talks  sweetness  and  light 
with  the  Reds,  the  Communists  have 
been  raiding  our  scientific  stations  at  sea. 
Prof.  John  Isaacs,  director  of  the  Scripps 
marine  life  research  program,  disclosed 
this  week  that  a  Navy  radar  picket  ship 
chased  a  Russian  fishing  trawler  away 
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from  an  anchored  buoy  off  Point  Concep- 
tion, 150  miles  north  of  San  Diego.  The 
Russians  had  stripped  the  buoy  of  instru- 
ments before  steaming  away.  Recently 
another  buoy  was  found  adrift,  with 
equipment  r-^moved. 

Professor  Isaacs  said: 

We  shouldn't  be  surprised  by  all  of  this. 
The  Russians  are  in  a  full  soeed  race  to  learn 
the  secrets  of  the  sea.  They  know  we  are 
ahead  of  them  in  many  aspects  of  oceano- 
graphic  technology  and  they  want  to  learn 
our  methods.  One  easy  way  to  do  it,  quite 
obviously,  is  to  frisk  our  ocean  buoys,  take 
the  instruments  and  copy  them. 

The  Scripps  project  is  a  vast  one,  uti- 
lizing 5  weather  station  buoys  which  con- 
tain instruments  for  recording  data  on 
temperatures,  winds,  and  currents.  The 
data  is  radioed  to  shore  stations  and  au- 
tomatically recorded.  Professor  Isaacs 
said  the  buoys  contain  radar  reflectors 
and  are  easy  to  find. 

The  loss  of  U.S.  technical  leadership  to 
the  Reds  has  been  a  sorry  chapter  in  our 
history.  The  secrets  of  the  atom  were 
stolen  by  Red  spies.  Security  risks  were 
allowed  to  work  in  sensitive  places. 
Espionage  and  subversion  have  been  a 
steady  profession  in  the  United  States. 
In  Alaska,  the  Russians  are  running 
roughshod  through  our  fishermen's  nets, 
while  L.B.J,  entertains  Red  diplomats 
who  assure  him  that  they  want  better 
relations. 

Perhaps  it  is  high  time  for  U.S.  tough- 
ness— which  might  go  a  lot  further  than 
sweet  talk  and  the  plethora  of  promises 
that  the  Russians  have  offered. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

^  S.  4.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  r. mended,  to  estab- 
lish the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
miui^tri.tion,  to  provide  grants  for  research 
and  cleve:opment,  to  increase  grants  for  con- 
struction of  municipal  sewage  treatment 
works,  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
standards  of  water  quality  to  aid  in  prevent- 
ing, conti-oUing.  and  abating  pollution  of 
interstate  waters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

S.  408.  An  act  to  authorize  a  study  of 
methods  of  helping  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  victims  of  future  natural  dis- 
asters; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

S.  576.  An  act  to  encourage  physicians  and 
dentists  who  have  received  student  loans 
under  programs  established  pursuant  to  title 
VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  prac- 
tice their  professions  in  areas  having  a 
shortage  of  physicians  and  dentists;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Str.atton,  for  45  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Zaelocki,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hlttchinsgnj  ,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hutchinson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mrs.  May. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Garmatz. 

Mr.  Marsh. 

Mr.  Bandstra. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  ad.iourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, February  2.  1965,  at  12  o*  clock  noon. 


COMMITTEE  E]>-IPLOYEES 

CoiiMixTEE  ON  .^Agriculture 

January  15,  1965. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1964.  to  December  31,  1964,  incliisive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Total 
gross 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

salary 

durine 

6-month 

period 

John  .1.  Ileimburirpr... 

Cieneral  conn.«pl 

$11.01.5.71 

Francis  M.  T.cMay... 

Stuff  consult  ant 

11. 015. 71 

riiristiiie  S.  Oalla^lier. 

Clrrk...      ._ 

11.015.71 

llvde  H.  -Nrurriy 

.\.<:sistant  clerk 

10.2'J5.0,3 

Oeorpp  .Mis.^lheck 

Printing  editor 

0.  OS.-.  44 

Lvdia  Vacin 

Staff  assistant 

.5.  090.  40 

Petty  M.  T'rezioso 

do -- 

5.  090.  40 

Peppy  J.  Lanmi 

do. 

.5,25.3.30 

Martha  P.  Hannah.... 

...do 

.5.2.53.30 

.lano  r.  Wojcik 

do 

.5, 000.  74 

Investica'ine  staff: 

Roliert  C.  Bruc«  .  . 

Assistant  counsel 

.5.  090.  40 

Marjorie  H.  Johnson 

StuiT  assistant 

3. 348.  .54 

R.  Carol vn  Windsor 

do 

2.711.79 

Losie  V.  Watkins.Jr 

Staff  assistant 
(July,  Auuiist, 
and  September). 

1.  0.:50.  75 

M.Allen  Paul  III... 

Sla^T  iissistant 
fJuly,  Aiitjiist, 
N'oveinhcr,  and 
December). 

3, 124. 9.j 

Thomas  J.  Kracft... 

Staff  assistant 
(August). 

428.  70 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee ex  pcndit  ures $75, 000. 00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.    35, 229. 83 
Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
19&4 - - -     17,639.41 

Total  amount  e.xpended  from  Jan.  1  to 

Dec.  31,  1964 52.869.24 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31 ,  1904.    22. 130.  76 

Harold  D.  Coolet, 

Chairman. 


Committee  on  Appropriations 

January  15,  1965. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1945 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1964,  to  December  31,  1964,  inclusive 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


Keimc'th  Sprankle 

Paul  M.  Wilson. _. 

Cnrson  W.  Gulp 

Robert  M.  Moyer 

Jay  B.  Ilowo  .-- 

Ross  P.  Pope 

Fr;ir,k  P.  Panders 

G.  lIoimT  Skarin 

Eucnic  n.  Wilhelm... 
Robert  L.  Michaels.. 
Auhrev  .\.  (Junnels.  _ 
Robert  P.  Williams. 

Georse  K.  Evans 

Frnnci.s  G.  Merrill 

Earl  C.  Sil.-;by ... 

Painnel  R.  Preston 

Keith  F.  Maiiiliind.... 

Lawrence  C.  Miller 

Geor?eA.  Urian 

Steplien  P..  Miller 

James  E.  Moore 

Austin  O.  Smith 

Rnnr'nlph  Tliomas 

Isaliclle  Gladncy. 

Mabel  E.  TTnmmett... 

Grnce  W.  Tteirne. 

Pi'triek  W.  11  lyes 

Ruth  V.  Iledeecock... 

Willinm  J.  Xe'-ry 

Ilirry  E.  Reynolds 

.TolinE.  Rina:vvald 

M.iry  L.  Schwarz- 

raann. 
Mary  II.  Pnialhvood-. 

.Tiinice  J.  St-^.lcup 

Phylli-i  X.  Troy 

Mary  F.  Wilson 

Georce  P.  Green 

.Tack  W.  Watson 

.\cnes  .\inilian 

William  J.   Haroody, 

Jr. 

Alice  Beach 

James  II.  liersie 

Josepliine  P.irdsall 

.Tesseniine  .\.  Falls 

Catherine  L.  Kennett. 

Sophia  .Moreland. 

Geoffrev  L.  Nichols... 

Clira  15.  Posey 

bernlce  R.  Lynch 


Profession 


Clerk  and  staff 
director. 

Assis'.mi  clerk  and 
st;UT  director. 

Staff  a.'5si''tant 

do 

do... 

do _  .. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.do 

Editor 

Staff  assistant-  

do... 

do 

do.... 

do 

.\ssistant  editor 

Clerical  as.sistant 

do 

do 

do 

Mes.'seni'er 

Clerk  to  tlic 
majority. 

Clerk-stenographer.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

.....do 

do 

do 

.  -    do... 

.       do. 

C  lerk  to  the  minorit  v. 
.       do . 

Clerk-stenoRrapher.. 
do .... 

do 

do.- 

do- 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do.__ 

do.-- ---. 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
I)eriod 


!?' 0,999. 98 

10,999.9$ 

10,999.98 

10,999.98 

10,999.98 

10,999.98 

10.999.98 

10,999.98 

10,999.98 

10,999.98 

10, 295.  OS 

9.20f>.IO 

0,0]  7. 04 

9.017.91 

8,39.1.46 

7,778.46 

6,  §49. 54 

5,909.88 

.5,011.68 

4,607.52 

4,60752 

4.  r.f,:.  62 

2. 937. 06 

6,323.09 

767.92 

4,<V17.,52 
4,  M7.  .52 
4.607  .'•.2 
4,442  39 
4.607.52 
3,972.60 
4,607.52 

4, 607. 52 
4,607.52 
4,  .368.  (17 
3,73.5.30 
3,4.31.67 
0,Sft,3.36 
4, 607.  .52 
4, 607. 52 

2,  S32. 24 
3,7S2.77 
4.607.52 
4, 607.  .52 
4,607.52 
3,901.43 
3, 972. 60 
4.  r,07. 52 
1,416.12 


.\mount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1964 $307,906.87 

George  Mahon, 

Chairmen. 


Committee  on  Appropriations 
(Investigations  Staff) 

January  15,  1965. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1964,  to  December  31,  1964,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it. 
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Xaroe  of  employee 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Rowland  C.  Ilalslcad. 


LeoE.  Conroy 

Charles  Bolz 

LilUuiiM.  Maekie.... 
M;iry  A.  Sauer - 


Director,  surveys 
and  investigations 
staff. 

do 

.\ssist:iiit  director, 
surveys  and  inve.s- 
tipatioTis  stalT. 

Stenograi)her 

do 


,  084. 42 


9,021.06 
9, 339. 99 


4, 505.  76 
4,230.42 


Committee  on  Armed  Services 

January  4,  1965. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1964,  to  December  31,  1964,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


REIMBURSEMENTS    TO    GOVERNMENT    AGENCIES 


.\grieulture.  Depart- 
ment of: 

Canada,  T.  C -. 

Sherman.  J.  I 

Atomic  Energy 
Commission: 

.Moore,  J.  U 

Commerce,  Depart- 
ment of: 

Bershnd,  .Max  A 

Jenkins,  W.  n 

Krcvor,  -V 

Fedcr.il  Bureau  of 
Investig.ilion: 

Bennett,  ('.  L 

Billings,  C.  >.'• - 

BjTiu^,  R.  C- 

Carsnti,  W.  D 

CnnAU  \V.  O 

Fl;itl-\v,.I.  .M 

Franklin,  R.  .M 

Haves,  E.J 

Health  leiielits 

Ivy,  C.  M-- 

I.1V.V,  \V.  C .. 

Life  i/is'iratice 

MeClr,.-k(  y,  J.  J 

Mel)('\v«ll,  1-.  h  ... 

McEliece,  R.  F 

M:!;-'ee,  E.  II..  

Murphy,  P.J.  

Reproduction  of 
staff  exhibits. 

Rctiremem  fund 

Siirmiion,  .\.  J 

Sullivan,  J.  V.  

Use  nf  automatic 
•lata  processing 
facilities. 
Van  Waconer.  R.  L. 

Welch.  W.  11 

Wood,  H.  B- 

Federal  Conmiuuica- 
tions  Coniiiiis- 
sion: 

Carey,  R.  B ._- 

General  Services  .Kd-' 
ministration: 

Chapman,  H.  K 

CoUinet,  P 

Health,  fMucation, 
ana  Welfare, 
Department  of: 

Duffy,  H.  C 

Interior,  Department 
oftlie: 

Ulmer,  S - 

Librarv  of  Congress: 

Rose",  J.  K 

National  .Veronautics 
and  Space 
.\dministration: 

Carey.  B_ 

Navy,  Department 
oftlie; 

.Murray.  W.  S 

Post  (Jirice  Depart- 
ment: 

Petitt,  R.  E 

Reclamation,  Bureau 
of: 

Stradley,  H.  E 

Standards.  Bureau  of: 

Tipson, S 

Veterans'  .\dministra- 
tion: 

-Austin,  W.  C 

Travel    and    miscel- 
laneous expense. 


Investigator.. 
do 


...do. 


$6,843.40 
3, 043. 20 


6,441.93 


...-do - 

1, 0.56. 72 

-...do 

7.^330. 21 

....do.... 

2,874.82 

....do 

7, 9.55. 62 

....do 

4, 329. 52 

....do 

7, 479. 68 

..-.do 

8,106.48 

....do 

7,7.M.2K 

....do 

6.874. 5<) 

....do 

7,312.80 

....d) -. 

7,97.5.68 

773. 6.5" 

Investigator 

7,  ,523.  .52 

....d.) - . 

6,042.96 

4.54. 45 

Invesligator... - 

6. 849.  .30 

--.do 

7, 734.  48 

..-.do . 

4,h73.44 

..--do 

7,7.'>1.2S 

...-do 

7,312.80 

81.90 

8, 7.«S.  62 

Investigator 

7, 9.55.  52 

.-...do. 

7,479.68 

305. 00 

Investigator 

7,  955.  52 

do 

8,194.08 

do --- 

7,955.52 

do.- 


..do 

..do 


...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


do. 

do. 


4,859.98 


7,219.16 
8,251.27 


3. 523. 31 


2,928.44 

5,251 

39 

6,277 

04 

5, 138 

64 

4,942.36 

.do. 


6, 967. 00 
977.00 


8,032.42 
62, 421. 95 


Total 

gross 

Xame  of  employee 

Profession 

salary 

during 

C-month 

period 

John  R.  Blandford 

Chief  counsel.. 

$10,999.98 

Phili  1  \V.  Kelleher.... 

Coun,-cl 

10.999.98 

Frnnk  M.  Platiiishck.. 

do- 

10,999.98 

William  H.  Cook 

do 

10, 160. 16 

Earl  J.  Morgan 

Professional  stall 
memlier. 

10, 160. 16 

OnetaL.  Stockstill.... 

Executive  secretary. 

6,766.68 

Berniece  Kalinowski.. 

Secretary 

5,909.88 

L.  Louise  ElliS— 

do 

5, 909. 88 

Edna  E.  Jolmson 

<1o 

.5,909.88 

Dorothy  R.  Britton... 

do 

5.909.88 

Doris  L.  Soott 

do 

3. 948. 90 

James  A.  Deakins 

Bill  clerk... 

4,427.94 

SUECOI.IMITTEE  FOR  SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS 
(PURSUANT  TO  H.  RES.  84,  146,  AND  607,  88TH 
CONG.) 


John  T.  -M.  Reddim... 

Walton  Woods 

Phyllis  Seymour 

Rose  Beck 

.\delineTolerton  

Jerome K.. ''mail,  Jr  ... 


Counsi^l 

Investigator 

Secretary. 

do 

Clerk — 

Messenger 


$10,999.98 
9, 651. 78 
5, 6-29.  .56 
3,972.60' 
3, 806.  ,52 
267.82 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures  (H.  Res.  146,  607, 
and833) 

.\mount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
ported . 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
igtH.- 31, .548.93 


.  $1.54, 990. .56 


88. 553. 72 


Total  amount   expended  from  Jan.  1, 
1963,  to  Dec.  31, 1904- 


120,082.65 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31 ,  1964      34, 907. 91 

Carl  'Vinson, 

Chairm,an. 


Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

January  U,  1965. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1964,  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it : 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures ---  $700,000.00 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1904 - - 347,099.19 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 
1964 352,900.81 

George  Mahon, 

Chairmaii. 


9T.\NI>IX0  COMMITTEE 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
pross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 

John  R  Stark 

Clerk  and  staff  di- 
rector. 

Professional  staff 
mcmter. 

Minority  profes- 
sional staff  mem- 
ber. 

Counsel  (as  of  Aug. 
1,  1964). 

$10,999.98 

John  E.  Barriere 

Orman  S.  Fink 

Alvin  Lee  Morse 

10,999.98 
10, 999. 98 

7,344.60 

STANDING  committee — Continued 


Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 

Paul  Nelson 

Economist-assistant 
to  the  chairman 
(as  of  Dec.  1, 
1964). 

Assistant  counsel 
(as  of  Nov.  1, 
19f4). 

Editor  (through 
Nov.  30.  1964). 

Administrative 
assistant. 

Assistant  clerk 
(from  July  15 
through  Nov.  30, 
1964). 

Econonnst  (from 
Julv  1  through 
July  31,  1964). 

Secretary  of  minor- 
ity. 

.Vssistant  clerk 
(from  July  1 
through  July  15, 
19ti4). 

Staff  investigator 
(as  of  Dec  1. 
1964). 

Assistant  clerk 
(from  July  1 
through  Oct.  31, 
1904). 

Assistant  clerk 

$1, 575. 20 

Katherine  M.  Greene.. 

Roger  J.  Crown 

Jane  M.  Deem 

George  C.  HilL. 

Paul  F.  Jessup 

Mary  W.  Lay  ton 

Margaret  n.  Moorhous. 

Curtis  A.  Prins 

Regina  Swanner 

Donald  G.Vaughn.... 
Total 

2, 505. 94 

6, 183. 40 
5, 629. 56 
3,514.09 

789.98 

6,320.16 
390. 45 

1.166.66 
3, 123. 64 

5,625.30 
77, 168. 92 

1 

INVESTIGATING  STAFF    (PURSUANT  TO  H.  EES.   547 
AND  H.  RES.  833) 


Beller,  Charles  S. 


Benston.  George  J. 


Bro\vn,  Roger  J... 
Clark,  James  D... 


Frank,  Walter  S... 
Fulton,  Wilbur  D. 


Ilavden.  Helen  E. 
Hill,  George  C... 


Hill,  Stephen  P 

Ilolstein.  Ch;u-les  B... 


Holt,  Shirley  VV 

Jacobs,  Donald  P 

Jessup,  Paul  F 

Johnson,  Jani(»  L 

Kennedy,  Stephen  D 
Lumer,  Marc  A 


Mitchell,  Mildred  S.. 
Morse,  .\lvin  Lee 


Nelson,  Paul.. - 

Pontecorvo,  Giulio — 
Roberts,  Harriet  L — 

Robinson,  Donald  L.. 


Counsel,  Subcom- 
nilttee  on  Bank 
Sujwrvisioa  and 
Insurance. 
Economist  (from 
Mar.  15  through 
June  30.  1964. 
S2.474.64:  and  from 
Julv  1  through 
Nov.  30.  1964). 

Editor  (as  of  Dec.  1. 
1964). 

Research  assistant 
(through  Sept.  7. 
1964). 

Economist  (from 
Sept.  1  throuch 
Sept. :«).  liXH). 

Mmority  profes- 
sional staff  mem- 
ber (through  Sept. 
30.  1964). 

Assistant  clerk 

Assistant  clerk 
(from  July  1 
through  July  15, 
1964.  and  as  of 
Dec.  1.  1964). 

Assistant  clert 
(through  July  4. 
19fi4). 

Professional  staff 
memlier.  Sulicom- 
niittee    on    Con- 
sumer Affairs. 

.\ssistant  clerk  (as 
of  Dec.  1,  1964). 

Economist... 

Economist  (from 
Aug.  1  through 
Sept.  30,  1964). 

Secretary  (as  of 
Oct.  26, 1964). 

Research  assistant.. 

.Assistant  clerk 
(through  Nov.  6, 
1964). 

Assistant  clerk 

Counsel  (through 
July  31, 1964). 

Economist  (from 
Oct.  15  through 
Nov.  30,  1964). 

Economist  (through 
July  31, 1964). 

Staff  assistant 
(through  Oct.  26, 
1964). 

Professional  staff 
member.  Subcom- 
mittee on  Inter- 
national Finanoe. 


$10, 426. 49 
2,824.69 

1,236.68 
974.78 

325.18 

5, 499. 99 


4, 368. 07 
1,171.36 


5.5.58 
10,999.98 

440.35 

2,401.44 
1, 579. 96 

1,280.33 

3, 557. 36 
1,833.17 


4,421.99 
1,468.93 

'     2, 415. 31 


257.61 
2, 790. 72 

4.739.88 
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INVESTIGATING  STAFF    (PURSUANT  TO  H.  RES.   547 

AND  H.  RES.  833) — continued 


Name  of  employee 


Schulkin.  Feter  A 

Scott.  Ira  O..  Jr 

Swanner,  Regina 

Taylor,  Patricia  A 

Terry.  Patricia  A 

Watson.  Winston  Lee. 


Profession 


Wliitaker,  Gilbert  R.. 

Jr. 
Young.  Doris  M 


Research  assistant 

(.through  Sept.  15. 

19t>4V 
Economist  (through 

Sept.  13.  19ti4). 
Assist  ;mt  clerk  (as 

of  Nov.  1, 1964). 
Assistant  clerk. 

Subcommittee  on 

International 

Trade  (as  of  Aug. 

1,  1964K 
Clerk-typist  (from 

Sept.  1  through 

30,  1964). 
Research  assistant 

(through  Sept.  7, 

19W1. 
Economist 


Assistant  clerk. 
Subcommittee  on 
International 
Trade. 


Total 
gross 
sali\ry 
during 
(>-month 
periotl 


Total 79,873.64 


SUBCOMMITTEE   ON 
RES.    735 


HOUSING    (PURSUANT  TO    H. 
AND    H.   RES.    833) 


Battle,  Virginia  Anne. 

Secretary  (from 
Julv  20  through 
Sept.  15. 1964). 

$770. 96 

Burrows,  Kenneth  W. 

Housing  economist.. 

10.999.98 

Hamilton.  Eleanor 

Research  assistant- . 

4, 194. 48 

Ireland,  Casey 

Minority  staff 
member. 

10,160.16 

Leary,  Margaret  J 

Secretary 

4.685.42 

McEwan,JohnJ.,Jr.- 

Deputy  staff  direc- 
tor-housing econ- 
omist. 

10, 999. 98 

Perrv.  Gradv,  Jr 

Chief  clerk 

10.721.01 

Tucker,  Margaret  E... 

Secretary 

5. 519. 82 

Weintraub,  Robert  E. 

Senior  economist 

6, 670.  50 

Total 

64.  "-22. 31 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $703,202.14 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
ported  438,685.29 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1964 171,718.47 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 
1963,  to  Dec.  31, 1964 610. 403.  76 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 
1964 92,798.38 

Wright  Patman, 

Chairman. 


Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

January  7,  1965. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  pericxi  from 
July  1.  1964,  to  December  31,  1964,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 

Hayden  S.  Garber 

Counsel 

$10, 295.  03 

Clayton  D.  Gasque... 
Donald  J.  Turbridy... 
Leonard  0.  Hilder 

Staff  director 

Minority  clerk 

Investigator 

S.  174.  40 
7. 452. 66 
7, 344.  OG 

$1,120.29 

1,952.27 
1,561.82 
1,798.40 

430.64 

931. 42 

2,401.44 
4, 607. 52 


Total 

Name  of  employee 

Proffssion 

.saliiry 

during 

6-month 

period 

James  T.  Clark 

Clerk 

$10, 999. 98 

Ellen  M.  Coxeter 

Assistant  clerk 

5.017.73 

Jennie  II.  Cavanaugh. 

Assistant  clerk 
(resigned  Oct.  30, 
1964). 

2, 9.59. 96 

Jean  Quarles 

Assistant  clerk 

4. 439. 94 

Frances  I).  Noland 

Clerk... 

4, 284. 16 

Cynthia  Potts  Corbin. 

Typist  (resigned 
Sept.  10,  19(H). 

789.03 

Total 

61, 756. 95 

Thomas  M.  Owen  III. 

Employed  as  special 
investigator  for 

Subconmiittee 

No.  4  at  gross 

salary  of  .«639.36 

Iier  month. 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures  for  88th  Cong $25,000.00 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31,  1964 3,826.26 

John  L.  McMillan. 

Chairman. 


Education  and  Labor  Committee 

January  15.  1965. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1964,  to  December  31,  1964,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


Louise  Maxienne 

Dargans. 
Russell  C.  Derrickson, 
Deborah  Partridge 

Wolfe. 
Leon  Abramson 


Profusion 


Total 
gross 
salary 
(luring 
6-nionth 
period 


Odell  Clark 

C.  Sumner  Stone. 


Louise  M.  Wright... 

Jeanne  E.  Thomson. 
Corrine  Annette 
Huff. 


MINORITY 

Philip  Ray  Rodgers... 
Charles  W.  Radcliffe.. 


Total. 


Chief  clerk.... 

Staff  director 

Chiefof  education 
(to  Oct.  31.  1964). 

Chief  counsel  for 
labor  manage- 
ment. 

Chief  investigator.. 

Special  assistant  to 
the  chairman 
(from  N'ov.  1  to 
Dec.  31.1964). 

Administrative  as- 
sistant. 
do 

Secretary 


..'$10,999.98 


Minority  clerk  and 

counsel. 
Minority  counsel  for 
education. 


10, 999, 98 
7, 333. 32 

9, 484. 63 


8, 157. 96 
3, 000.  46 


5, 072. 10 

5,072.10 
4, 905. 99 


10, 999. 98 
8, 157.  96 


84, 184. 46 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 
Jan.  3,  1963,  to  June  30,  1964 $215,426.76 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1964 84,184.46 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 
1963,  to  Dec.  31,  1964 299,611.22 

Adam  C.  Powell, 

Chairm.an. 

Education  and  Labor  Committee 
(investigative  staff) 

January  15,  1965. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee,  pursuant   to   section   134(b)    of 


the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1964,  inclusive,  to- 
gether  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated  and  expended  by  it : 


Total 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

gross 
salary 
during 
6-momh 
period 

Donald  Louis 

Assistant  lal>or 

$4, 776  48 

Anderson. 

coun.vel. 

Goldie  A.  Baldwin.... 

Administrative 
a.ssistant. 

3,561.28 

Donald  F.  Berens 

do.... 

5.072  10 

Nicholas  Delgado 

-Assistant  counsel 
(from  Oct.  1  to 
Nov.  30,  1964). 

1,100.50 

Aurora  E.  Harris 

Secretary 

4,272.30 

Grace  S.Jackson 

Assistant  clerk  (to 
Aug.  31,  1964). 

1,067.19 

Sandra  L.  Paxton 

Secretary  (to 
Oct.  15,  1964.) 

2,237.76 

Michael  Schwartz 

Assistant  labor 
counsel  (from 
Aug.  1,  1964). 

3,888.64 

Mary  L.  Shuler _. 

Secretary 

3,563.28 

John  Everett  Warren 

Assistant  clerk 

1, 527. 69 

Harriet  W.  Ziskin 

Assistant  to  educa- 
tion chief  (to 
Dec.  15, 1964). 

3,801.05 

MINORITY 

Annette  S.  Guibord.  . 

Secretary  ... 

2  583  85 

Crawford  C.  Ileerlein. 

Administrative 
assistant. 

6,531.48 

Richard  H.  Missner... 

Associate  counsel 
(from  Sept.  1  to 
Sept.  30,  1964). 

333.61 

Roberto.  Olson 

Minority  associate 
counsel. 

5,017.73 

Phyllis  P. 

Staff  assistant  (from 

2,106.66 

Schweickert. 

Sept.  1,  1964). 

James  W.  Shue 

Staff  assistant  (to 
.\ug.  31,  1964). 

789.03 

Total 

52  230  93 

GENERAL  SUCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  NO.  1 
(CARL  D.  PERKINS,  CHAIRMAN) 


Freda  Tuttle 

Hartwell  Duvall 
Reed,  Jr. 


Secretary. 
Counsel.. 


$3,901,43 
10.545.43 


Funds   appropriated    for    subcommittee  ex- 
pense, Jan.  3,  1903,  to  Dec.  31,  1964. $52,156.20 


Amount  expended  from  July  1   to  Dec.  31, 
1964: 

Salaries 14.446,86 

Other  expenses 3.45 

Amount  expended   and   previously  reported 
from  Jan.  3, 1963,  to  June  30, 1964 3.5.341.55 


Total  amoimt  expended  Jan.  3,  1963, 
to  Dec.  31,  1964 49.791,86 

Balanccasof  Dec.  31,  1964 2,364.34 

GENERAL    SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    LABOR    NO.    2 
(JAMES    ROOSEVELT,    CHAIRMAN) 


.\drienne  Fields 

Clerk     ... 

$5. 597. 82 

John  D.  Schuyler 

Counsel 

7.688.64 

Margie  Mae  Powell... 
Carol  T.  Foreman 

Secretary  (from  Oct. 
Ito  Dec.  31,1964). 

Assistant  to  counsel 
(from  Nov.  16  to 
Dec.  31,  1964). 

2.082,27 
1.056,11 

Funds   appropriated    for   subcommittee   ex- 
pense, Jan.  3,  1963,  to  Dec.  31,  1964.. ...$61.148.60 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1964; 

Salaries 16,424.84 

Other  expenses 7,903,57 

Amount  expended  and  previously  reported 
from  Jan.  3,  1963,  to  June  30.  1964 34,152.37 

Total  amount  expended,  Jan.  3,  1963, 
to  Dec.  31.  1964 58.480.78 


Balance  as  of  Dec.  31. 1964. 


2,667.82 


Februanj  1, 1965 
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SPECIAL    SUBCOMMITTEE    ON     EDUCATION     NO.     3 
(EDITH    GREEN.    CHAIRMAN) 


SELECT    SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    LABOR    NO.    6 
(ELMER    J.    HOLLAND,    CHAIRMAN) COn. 


gether  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 


.Varae  of  employee 


William  F.  Gaul 

Marilyn  Rae 
Stapleton. 


Profession 


Counsel.- 

Clerk  (from  July  1, 
1964). 


Total 
gross 
^ary 
during 
6-month 
period 


$6, 782. 10 
3, 474. 30 


Funds   appropriated    for    subcommittee    ex- 
pose, Jan- 3.  1963.  to  Dec.  31,  1964 $50,941.36 

Amount  expended   from  July  1  to  Dee.  31, 

'I'aiaries - - "  ^^'^^Tt 

Other  expenses - 401.47 

Amount  expended   and   previously   reported 
"an.  3,  1963,  to  June  30,  1964.. 34,839.24 


Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 

Robert  E.  L.  Knight.. 
Norman  Hartness 

Regina  M.  Ridder 

Director  (from 
Sept.  1,  1964). 

.\ssistant  clerk 
(from  Dec.  14  to 
Dec.  31,  1964). 

Assistant  clerk 
(from  Nov.  5  to 
Dec.  31,  1964). 

$5,001.00 
396.71 

884.87 

Name  of  employee 


Boyd  Crawford- .. 
Roy  J.  Bullock.... 


Alljert  C.  F.  Westphal 
Franklin  J.  Schupp... 
Robert  F.  Brandt 


/ 
Profession 


Amount    expended,    Jan. 
Dec.  31, 1964 


Balanceasof  Dec.  31, 1964 


3,    1963,    to 


45,497.11 
5, 444.  25 


Funds  appropriated    for    subcommittee   ex- 
pense. Jan.  3.  1963,  to  Dec.  31,  1964 $52,0/5.82 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1964: 

Salaries 

Other  expenses -- 

JVmount  expended  and  previously  reported 
from  Jan.  3,  1963,  to  June  30,  1964 .-- 


15,511.03 
1. 818. 90 

31.061.21 


Harry  C.  Cromer 

Philip  B.  Billings 

Marian  A.  Czarnecki. 

Melvin  O.  Benson 

June  Nigh 

Helen  C.  Mattas 

Helen  L.  Hashagen . . 
Mary  Louise  O'Brien.. 

Mary  Medsger 

Doris  B.  McCracken 

Jean  E.  Smith. 

Robert  J.  Bowen — 


Staff  administrator.. 

Senior  staff 
consultant. 

Staff  consultant 

do 

Investigator- 
con.'sultant. 

Staff  consultant 

Special  assistant 

Staff  consultant 

do - -. 

Senior  staff  assistant 

Staff  assistant 

do 

do - - 

do - - 

do - 

do 

Clerical  assistant..-. 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


$10,999.96 
10,999.98 

10.990.98 
10, 999. 98 
10,999.98 

10, 709. 70 
9,017.94 

10,233.24 
9, 862. 43 
8,802.48 
7, 420. 08 
7, 262. 58 
7.086.66 
4,836.49 
5,909.88 
3, 836. 16 
4, 697. 58 


SPECIAL    SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    LABOR    NO.    4 
(FRANK    THOMPSON,    JR.,    CHAIRMAN) 


Amount  expended  Jan.  3,  1963,  to  Dec. 
31,1964 -- 


.  48,391.14 
3, 684. 68 


MaryE.  Corbin 

Secretary  (to  Oc- 
tober U,  1964). 

$2,323.35 

Robert  E.  MeCord.... 

Subcommittee  clerk. 

9,906.76 

Anne  G.  Thompson... 

Assistant  clerk 
(from  July  1  to 
August  31,  1964). 

753.74 

Lelia  W.Troup - 

do 

753.74 

Vvk  Morris            

Assistant  clerk  (to 
July  15.  1964). 

50.39 

Funds  appropriated  for   subcommittee   ex- 
pense, Jan.  3,  1963,  to  Dec.  31,  1964.. $52, 043. 98 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1964: 

Salaries -  13,787.98 

Other  expenses 286.61 

Amount  expended  and  previously  reported 
from  Jan.  3, 1963,  to  June  30,  1964 --  36,119.52 

Amount  expended  Jan.  3,  1963,  to  Dec. 
31,  1964 -- 50,194.11 


Balanceasof  Dec.  31. 1964 

AD  HOC   SUBCOMMITTEE A   NATIONAL  RESEARCH 

DATA  PROCESSING   AND  INFORMTION  RETRIEVAL 
CENTER  NO.  7 

(ROMAN    C.    PUCINSKI,    CHAIRMAN) 

Patricia  Marie  Matthews,  clerk $1-915-^^ 

Funds   appropriated    for    subcommittee  ex- 
pense  Aug. 26. 1963, to  Dec. 31, 1964 10.700.00 

.\mount  expended  from  July  1,  to  Dec.  31, 

Salaries..-- - —  ^-f^lil 

Other  Kxwns6S • loo.  t^i 

Amount  expended  and    previously  reported  _  ^^,  ,, 

from  Aug. 26. 1963.  toJune  3D,  1964. .-..  6.%2. 11 

.\mount   expended,    Jan   3,    1963,    to       ^ 
Dec.  31. 1964- 9-  0p5.  95 

Balance  as  of  Dec.  31, 1964 1.634.05 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com-  _ 

mittee  expenditures --  *220.  <4l.  14 

.\mount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.    132, 485. 74 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31,      „  „,  ,. 

1964 53, 273. 15 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 
1963,  to  Dec.  31,  1964 - 185,^58.89 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 
1964 - 34,982.25 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Chairman. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations 

January  15,  1965. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August   2,    1946,   as   amended,    submits    the 


Balance  as  of  Dec.  31,  1964 1,849.87 


select  subcommittee  on  education  no.  5 
(john  h.  dent.  chairman) 


hospital  no.  8 
(dominick  v.  daniels.  chairman) 


Gordon  Clagett. 


A.  R.  KeUey...- 

Eleanor  Carson 
Keown. 

Kassian  .\.  K  oval- 
check.  Jr. 

Harry  L.  Wright 

Barbara  Crissey  Dash 


Assistant  clerk  (to 
Aug.  15,  1964). 

Assistant  clerk 

Clerk 


Assistant  clerk  (to 

Sept.  15,  1964). 
Director 

Assistant  clerk 
(from  Oct.  1  to 
Nov.  30.  1964). 


$396.48 


988.50 

6, 243,  90 
607,  26 


Funds  appropriated   for   subcommittee  ex- 
pense, Jan.  3,  1963,  to  Dec.  31,  1964. $51,343.76 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1964' 

Salaries - 13,082.40 

Other  expenses 3, 315. 26 

Amount  expended  and  previously  reported 
from  Jan.  3,  1963,  to  June  30,  1964.... 32,885.89 

Amount  expended  Jan.  3, 1963,  to  Dec. 
31,  1964... 49.283.55 

Balance  as  of  Dec.  31,  1964 2,060.21 


AD  HOC  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ST.  ELIZABETHS  following  Tcport  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1964,  to  January  2,  1965,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 

Expenses.  July  1.  1964.  to  Jan.  2.  1965: 

Full  committee  (expenses) $l.9i0..io 

Executive  and  Legislative   Reorganization 

Subcommittee - --- ^-l^xi 

Military  Operations  Subcommittee 45,  '06.  (4 

Government  .Activities  Subcommittee 32. 894. 89 

Intergovernmental   Relations   Subcommit- 

j^  48,610.5< 

Natural    Resources  and   Power   Subcom- 

j^i(^^        46.485.22 

Foreign  Operations  and  Government  In- 
formation Subcommittee  - 5?'  ?;Jo  Ji 

Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee.    28, 123. 0* 
Special  Government  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee...  — • 


Funds  appropriated  for  subcommittee  ex-  

pt-nsc,  Oct.  22.  1963.  to  Dec.  31,  1964 $5,000.00 

Amount  expi'nded  from  July  1,  1964: 

Salaries --  ^o^e 

Other  expenses .- --  None 

1, 585. 92     Amount  expended  and  previously  reported, 
3,260.34  -        _       


83. 477. 57 


Oct.  22.  1963,  to  Dec.  31,  1964 <.00--66 

Balance  as  of  Dec.  31,  1964 997.34 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures,  Jan.  3,  1963,  to  Dec. 
31.  1964 , 154.  bt»9. 08 

.\mount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
ported, Jan.  3,  1963.  to  June  30,  1964 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 

jgp4  15(.0bS.  59 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 

1963,  to  Dec.  31,  1964 -     140.566.16 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 

1964 - 14,102.92 

1  Salaries,  $52,-230.93;  other  expenses,  $4,884.66. 

Adam  C.  Powell. 

Chairman. 


2, 792. 23 


Total - - 316.833.70 


SELECT    SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    LABOR    NO.    6 
(ELMER    J.    HOLLAND,    CHAIRMAN) 


Curtis  O.  Aller. 


Edward  Lee  Dale. 

Walter  James 
Graham,  Jr. 
Richard  Wilson... 


Director  (to  Sept. 
15,  1964):  reap- 
pointed (from 
Dec.  15  to  Dec. 
31,  1964). 

Assistant  clerk  (to 
Aug.  15, 1964). 

Clerk 


Assistant  clerk 
(from  Aug.  17  to 
Aug.  31,  1964). 


$4,951.70 


committee  on  foreign  affairs 

Januart  12.  1965. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee,  pursuant   to   section    134(b)    of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of   1946, 
Public    Law    601,    79th    Congress,    approved 
272.63     August    2,    1946,    as    amended,    submits   the 
3  871  79     following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion,  and   total   salary  of   each  person  em- 
132. 33     ployed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,   1964,  inclusive,  to- 


Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 

Salaries,  full  commit- 
tee. Julv  1  to  Dec. 
31.  1964: 

Christine  Ray 
Davis. 

James  A.  Lanigan... 

Miles  Q.  Romney... 

Eari  J.  Wade 

Dolores  Fel'Dotto..- 
Ann  E.  McLachlan- 

Patricia  Maheux 

Charlotte  C. 

Picket  t. 
John  Philip  Carlson. 

Staff  director 

General  counsel 

.\ssociate  general 

counsel. 
Staff  member 

do - 

do 

do 

do - 

Minority  counsel 
(July  1  to  Sept. 
15,  1964. 

$10,999.98 

10.999.98 
9. 484. 63 

7.778.46 
5, 349. 18 
5.241.24 
5,241.24 
4. 770. 06 

3,910.15 

CXI- 
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Febrtiary  1,  1965 


-Name  of  employee 


RodiHv  F.  \I>.iiUi>!t. 


KiiViiK  nd  T. 
Colli:;.-^. 


:     Total 

gross 

Profession 

salary 

1    during 

6-month 

■    period 

Miii'Titv  CDun'^cl 

$4,121.36 

(Srpt.  Iflto  Die. 

31,  19&}t. 

Minority  '.Tofes- 

8, 157.  S6 

sloiwl  ^talT  '.lU'm- 

Inr. 

NATl'RAL  RESOURCES  .\ND  POWER  SIBCOMMITTEE 
(HON.    ROBERT    E.    JONES.    CH.MRMAN) 


rCLL    COMMITTEE    EXPENSES,    JULY     1,     1964     TO 

JAN.    2,    1965 

(HON.    WILLIAJ!    L.    D--.\VSON.    CH.MRMAN) 

Travel,    pulilication.s.    telepl'  ne.    stationery 


supplies,  etc 


$1, 910.  30 


EXECrriVE      AND      LEGISLATIVE      REORGANIZATION 

SraCOMMITTEE 

(HON.    WILLIAM    L.    DAWSON.    CHAIRMAN) 


Elmer  W.  Henderson 
.\rtiiur  i'erlmnn 

Louis  I.  Freed 

Bamev  A.  Bradshaw. 


Francis  J.  Scliwoerer. 
Peter  S.  Barash 
Veronica  B.  Johnson 
Mabel  C.  Baker 


.T'ihn  I..  Dodson. 
Expenses 


C'ounsel. — 

Investiffator  (July  1 
I      to  Dec.  .30.  1904). 

I  Investigator _ 

'  Researcli  ana'vst 

(Oct.  \5.  ma.  to 

.Tan.  2,  19«.5). 

I  StalT  member 

'  Assistant  counsel 

<  Clerk. 

Stenographer  (Sept. 
7,  19W.  to  Jan.  2, 
1965). 
Clerical  stall     


Total.. 


$10, 82-:.  99 
i     8,924.04 

I     8,911.4B 
'     2, 927.  OS 


f),  140.  sr. 

5. 073.  4,S 
4. 823.  Ofi 
2, 587.  38 


I     2. 7  IK  .58 
1.540.  .34 

54,468.^7 


MILITARY    OPER.\TIONS    SUBCOMMITTEE 
(HON.    CHET    HOLIFIELD.    CHAIRMAN) 


HerUrt  Rol>ack.. 
John  Paul  Ridcely. 
Doupla,<  (i.  Dahlin. 
Daniel  W.  Fulmer. 


Roliert  J.  .\UElroy. 
Catherine  L. 
Koch-crlein. 
MoUie  Jo  Hughes. . 
Expense,* 


Staff  administrator.. 

Invest  igator 

Staff  attorney 

Staff  attorney  (-Vug. 

2.  19(M,  to  .Tan.  2, 

19t3,5\ 

Invertigator 

Research  a-NMi^tant.. 

Clerk-stenoerapher.. 


Total 


$11,127.45 
7, 143. 68 
(),  805. 95 
4. 957.  74 


5. 482. 57 
5. 10.5. 10 

4,,H23.06 
201. 19 

45. 706.  74 


GOVERNMENT    ACTIVITIES   SUBCOMMITTEE 
(HON.    JACK    BROOKS,    CHAIRMAN) 


Ernest  Cornish 

Baynard. 
Daniel  L.  Power 

Willi.un  iJavid  AUred. 


Rolnni  J.  Williiims.... 
Irnia  Reel 

Lyane  IIiggin>>otham. 

Expenses 


StiitT  adminis- 
trator. 

Investigator 

Rese.irch  assist- 
ant (Julv  1  to 
Oct.  3.  1(h;4: 
Nov.  4,  1964.  to 
Jan.  2.  196.5). 

Iiivestigator 

Clerk. 

Clerk-stenog- 
rapher. 


$10, 143. 18 


445.  62 
956.  (U 


,471.12 
,  543.  75 
,  986.  77 

347. 84 


Total '. !      32.894.89 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
(HON.    L.    H.    FOUNTAIN,    CHAIRMAN) 


J:imes  R.  Nauphton... 
Delphis  C.  (»oldl>erg.. 

(;e<)r;.'e  O.  Serini 

William  Donald  (iray. 
Eileen  .\f.  Anderson... 

Bel*  IJ.  Terry 

IJerl'ert  B.  \V,irl..urton. 


Counsel 

Professional  staff 
nienil>er. 

Investigator 

Research  analyst 

Clerk-stenographer, 
.do. 


Expenses. 


Minoritv  Counsel, 
Julv  I'to  Sept.  30, 
1964. 


Total 48,610.57 


gether  with  total  funcis  authorized  or  appro- 
priate(a  an(i  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Phineas  Indritz 

Siilney  M^Clellan 

Harrv  V.  Lerner..;.. 


(ieoree  L.  Milstead... 
Richard  P.  Crune.  Jr. 


C:!th-r!:.e  L.  Hirtke. 
Josejihiiie  Scheil'er... 
Fraiiciiie  Shacter...... 

E.NpcnsPs 

Total 


Total 
gross 
s;>.l.iry 
dmirig 
6-n'.oiith 
period 


Counsel... 

Professionnl  stufT 

menilier. 
.\ssist;'.nf  cotitisel 

(Sept.  1,  1964.  to 

Jan.  2.  196.5). 

Investigator .. 

I,e'-'al  an;'.lv<t  (Oct. 

13,  19ii4.  to  Jan. 

2.  1965). 

Stenographer 

Research  analyst... 
Clerk->ti>iiogr:ipher. 


'$1(1, 


mi  42 

710.40 


.5, 771.  45 


'.i7o.  ,55 
357.  60 


823.  (Mi 

*<72. 78 
S72.  78 
692. 18 


46,  485.  22 


FOREIGN  OPERATIONS  AND  GOVERNMENT  IN- 
FORMATION SUBCOMMITTEE  (HON.  JOHN  E. 
MOSS,  CHAIRMAN) 


Saintirl  T.  .\rchil>ald. 
Vincent  T.  .Suplirre.. 

David  (Hick   

Jack  .Mattrson  

I'.tnny  I..  Kas.s     

ilcltii  K.  Mcasli'v     . 
( ;leiini  ( i.  Diinat 
Dorrle  H>)s!ev.-- 


E.xpe  rises. 


.-"'laff  administrator 

Chief  adviser 

Chief  eounpel 

Chief  inveslicator. 
.\.<si>tarit  cour.f^el. 
Slencerapher 
Secretary  — 
Clerical  assi.^^lant 

(Julvlto.-iepf.SO, 

30,  1904). 


$10. 
I  «■ 

\t: 

:  5. 
..  !  4. 
.-.-I  3.S7 


i  1. 


409.  42 
972. 01 
466.1'? 
894.71 
692.11 
3.06 
S72.  78 
143.84 


!,,5<)7.66 


Total.- 55,h41.71 


LEGAL     AND    MONETARY    AFFATRS    SUBCOMMITTEE 
(HON.    DANTE    B.    F.\SCELL,    CHAIRMAN) 


M.Joseph  Matm 

Charles  R"thenixrg... 
Clara  Katherine  Arm- 
strong. 

Millicent  Y.  Myers 

Expenses 

Total 


St;iff  adiuinistrator.. 

Ci'unsel.  

Clerical  staff 

Stenographer 


>10,011.77 

..9,229.52 

4,313.71 

4.416.60 
151.47 

28, 123. 07 


SPECIAL  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE (HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER,  CHAIR- 
MAN >  J 

Norm:ui  C.  Cornish...     Staff  administrator    {$2,792.23 
(Oct  -26.  1964,  to      I 
;      Jan.  2,  1905).  I 


Fun<ls  authorized  or  appropriated  for 
committee  expenditures.  U.  Res.  80, 
II.  Res.  61.5,  II.  Res  S33.8Sth  Congress  .  $1,239,045.96 


.$10,011.77 
10,011.77 

7,  .502.  53 
6, 805.  95 
4,823.nn 
4, 537.  liH 
4,692.18 


225. 63 


Nameof  em{)loyee 


Julian  P.  Lanuston |  Chief  clerk..  

Marjorie  Savage \  .\ssistant  clerk 

Davids.  Wolinan I  Persoimel  ;inal>-st. 

I,o\iis  Silverman _    .\ssistant  clerk 

Mar\  F.  StoUe '■ do 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


$10,999.98 
9,651.78 
4,289.08 
6, 5.54. 94 
4, 607. 52 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  connnit- 
tee  expenditures... $5,000.00 


.\mount  of  expenditure.s  previously  reported..  1,483. 37 

Amoimt  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1904.  2, 290. 46 

Total  ainotmt  expended  from  Jan.  1, 

1963,  to  Dec.  31.  19t4 3,773.83 


Balance  unexpcnde.I  as  of  Dec.  31, 1964. .    1, 226. 17 

Omah  Burlfson. 

Chairman. 


Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs 

January  14,  1965. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  tiie  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1964,  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorired  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
ported    777,694.21 

Amount  exi)ended  from  Jan.  4,  1963,  to 
June  30. 19P4 777,694.21 

Total  amount  exficnded  from  July  1, 

19f4,  to  Jan.  2,  196,5 316,833.70 

Balance  unexpended  as  ol  Jan.  2, 
lyes 144,518.05 

C.  E.  Gallagher, 

Chairman. 


Committee  on  House  Administration 
January  12,  1965. 
To  the  Clerk  op  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1   to  December  31,   1964,  inclusive,  to- 


Prr.fO'^siiiiial  .vtaff; 

i^idr.ey  L. 

Professional  staff 

$10,999.98 

.Mcfarland. 

director  and  engi- 
tu  I.  ring  consult  ant 

T.  Richard  \\  itnier. 

Counsel  and  con- 
.sultaiit  on  na- 
tional parks. 

10.743.72 

John  L.  Taylor 

Consultant  "n  ter- 
ritorial and  Indian 
affairs. 

10, 743. 72 

Milton  A.  Pearl 

Consultant  on 
mining,  mineral-, 
and  lands. 

10,743.72 

Clerical  staff: 

.Nancy  J.  .\rnold 

Dixie  S.  Barton 

Chief  clerk         

9,451.20 

Clerk.. --.. 

5,102.28 

Patricia  .4nn  Mur- 

 do 

6,102.28 

ray. 
Virginia  E.  Bedsole. 

do 

4,860.72 

Patricia    B.    Free- 

do 

4,  499. 76 

miin. 

Susan  .\.  Whitencr.. 

do 

■  4,224.41 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
inittce  e\i)cnditurcs --  $60, 000. OU 

Anmunt  of  expendituns  previously  reported.    40,450.92 
.\mount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1964 - ".91->'^' 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 
1963,  to  Dec.  31,  1904 4S,3()6. /» 


lialance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 1964.    11,  f><3. 21 

Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 

Chairman. 


Committee  on   Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

January  21,  19G5. 
To  the  Clerk  op  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August   2,    1946,   as   amended,    submits   the 
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following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
D^oved  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  1964,  to  December  31,  1964,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it; 


Name  of  employee 


rierical  HtafT:  '. 

\V.  1  .  \\ill;amson..-j 
Ken;'ethJ.  Painter.  1 
MarcelUi  Kencl..  | 
(Jlenn  1..  Johnson.  I 
Joanne  C  Nciiland. 
.Mildred  II.  l-ang.-.j 
Marx-  Ryan.  .  i 

ElsioM.  Karjjowich. 
Roy  P.  Wilkinson... 
Marion  M.Burson  .1 

I 
Helen  M-  Dubino..' 

i 

Professional  staff:  1 

Andrew  Stevenson  I 
Ktjrt  Itorcliardt.  j 
William  J.  Dixon. ..' 

Jaines  -M.  Monger,  i 

Jr. 
Additional  temporary 

emplovees  inu'er 

II.  Res.  17  and  II. 

Res.  .'8*: 
Gladvs  Johnson.  . 
William'!".  Dcnman 

111. 


John  .\..  Canfleld.. 


Clark  Crocker  de 
Schweinitz. 


Total 

gross 

Profession 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 

Clerk 

$11,000.00 

Fir.st  .assistant  clerk  . 

',).  284. 00 

Assistant  clerk 

.5.  ,508. 00 

Triiiling  editor 

7.  (.09. 00 

Clerical  as.«istant 

4,518.00 

do 

4,  548. 00 

do -.- 

4.  548. 00 

do 

4.  .'•.48.  00 

As.sist  ;mt  clerk 

4.  308. 00 

Staff  assj|tant 

9. 969. 00 

imlD^Ly). 

StalTjlinstant  (mm- 

9. 018.00 

oritv)  fll.  Res.  17 

and  II.  Re-s.  588) 

KxiK>rt      

11.000.00 

T.eiral  coimsel   . 

11.000.00 

Professional  staff 

10.  778. 00 

mem  her. 

do - 

11.000.00 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

JANU.4RY   15,   1965. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1964,  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 


special  subcommittee  on  state  taxation  of 
interstate  commerce,  salaries  paid  pur- 
suant to  h.  res.  35,  h.  res.  497,  h.  res.  653. 
AND  H.  RES.  833,  88TH  CONG. — Continued 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


William  W". 
Gauldin. 


Rosalee  Aim  Peter- 
.son. 

Carolyn  Sue  Brown- 
ing. 
Diana  I..  Dewey 


Lewis  K.  Perry,  Jr.. 
Charles L.  Honey,  Jr. 
Wallace  P.  Briscoe  . 

Isaac  Wilson,  Jr 

Patrick  Westbrook 

Mnri'liv. 
William  Bovd 

Ward. 
Special  Sul'ConmdUee 

on  Investigations: 
Charles  P.  Howze, 

Jr. 
(ie(rge  W.  Pirry... 
Herman  Clay 

Beaslev. 

Stuart  C".  Ross 

Zelig  Robinson 

Elizabeth  G.  Paola. 

Catherii'e  C. 
Mcl.eep. 

Mary  K.  Bain- 
bridge. 

l)"n  thy  Dimpel 
llovzc. 

\'ict(>ria  Williams  . 


Clerical  assistant  — 

StatTas.sistant  (Sub- 
committee on 
Transportation 
and  Aeronautics). 

Staff  assistant  (Sub- 
committee on 
Commerce  and 
Finance)  (to  .Vug. 
1.5,  19<i4). 

Staff  assLst ant  (Sub- 
committee on 
Commimications 
and  Power)  (to 
Aug.  31,  1964). 

Staff  assistant  (Sub- 
mittee  on  I'ublic 
Health  and 
Safety). 

Minority  clerical 
assistant  (to  Aug. 
18,  19641. 

Minority  clerical 
assistant. 

Minority  clerical 
assistant  (from 
Aug.  24.  1964). 

Minority  counsel — 

Staff  assistant 

Staff  a,ssistant  (to 
Oct.  15,  1964). 

Messenger  (from 
July  1  to  31, 1964). 

Messenger  (from 
Aug  1  to  31,  1964). 

.     .do 


Chief  cx>unsel 

Associate  counsel — 
Sul'cunnnitlee  chief 

clerk. 

Consultant -- 

Staff  attorney  (to 

Oct.  31,  19»>4). 

Clerical  a.--sistant 

do 

St(-nographer-elerk. . 

do 

CUTical  assistant.. 


.5,361.00 
6,871.00 


1,717.  .50 


912.00 


lU->^  E.  Dick 

William  R.  Fdey  .... 
Walter  .M.  Be.-terman. 

Murrax   Draiikin 

Smart  i(   Jojmson,  Jr. 

Oartier  I.  Cline 

William  H. 
Cn[M'nhav<r. 

Carrie  l/>u  .Mien 

ixirraiiie  W.  Beland.. 

Aime  .1.  Berger ... 

(ierfrude  C.  Bnrak.. 

Jat;e  C.  Caldwell 

l"rai>ces  F.  ("hristy.... 
Marv  Dcinatteis 


.Staff  director 

(Jeneral  coun.sel 

Legislative  assistant 
(to  Sept.  15;. 

Cou.i.-el 

.do 

.\gsirtaMi  counsel 

di 

Clerical  .-itaff   

Clerical  staff  (from 
.\ug.  7). 

Clerical  staff. 

do 

d" 

.do 

Clerical  staff  (to 
Aug.  6). 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


$10,999.  9,s 
10,  mt.  9H 
4, 5^3. 33 

10,  W.K.  98 

10, 999. 98 

7, 955.  ;J4 

8,305.86 

4, 993.  02 

;<,  cm.  41 

7, 344. 06 
.5,  .544. 23 
.5,422  :S2 
6.320  16 
731.07 


SALARIES  PAID  PURSUANT  TO   H.    RES.    36,  H.  RES. 
100.  H.  RES.  587,  AND  H.  RES.  833,  88TH  CONG. 


.\p;<el,  Leonard 

Beland,  Lorraine  W... 


Benn,  Donald  G.. 
Cors,  -Vllan  D 


5.909.00      Dobriansky,  Lev  E.. 


79,5. 44 

3.616.00 
2,296.00 

11.000.00 
6,132.00 
4,00.5.00 

417.05 

417.05 

417.05 

11.000.00 

10, 777.  70 
o,  194.94 

11.0tX).(i0 
4,  .580. 92 

4,  ,547.  67 
4. 4.57.  07 

4, 188.  49 

4. 188. 49 

4. 1S8. 49 


Eisenberg,  Roberta  E 
Fuchs,  Herbert 

tireenwald,  .\ndrew 
E. 

llaardt.  Alma  B 

Hall.  Patricia  J 

Ilarkins.  Kenneth  J.. 


Jett,  R.  Frederick — 
Kelenionick.  .Michael- 
Lee.  Charles  R 

Levy,  Joseph  .\I 


.McGraiiy,  Florence... 

.Marcus,  Philip 

.Meekins,  Elizal>eth  G. 
Reast,  .\nn  W 

Rosennian.  Louis 

Shattuck,  William  P. 

Toppins,  Juanita 

Zelenko,  Benjamin  L. 


Aisistant  counsel 

Clerical  staff 

(through  .\ug.  6. 

19fi4). 
Assistant  counsel — 
Deputy  associate 

counsel. 
Consultant  (Nov.  1 

through  .Nov.  30, 

19t>4). 

Clerical  staff 

Counst'l  (through 

Aug.  31,  1964). 
Clerical  staff 

(througii  -\ug.  28, 

1964). 

Clerical  staff 

do 

Special  consultant 

(as  of  .\ue.  14, 

19f>4). 

Couns<d 

Clerical  staff 

Messenger 

Clerical  staff 

(through  Oct.  31, 
191 VI) 

Clerical  staff 

Associate  counsel 

Clerical  staff 

Clerical  staff  (as  of 

Aug.  12.  1964). 

Associate  counsel 

Counsel  (through    - 

.\ue.  31.  1964). 
Clerical  staff 

(through  .Sept.  15. 

1964). 
Assistant  counsel 


.$9. 428. 94 
902.  35 


6, 935.  94 
5,204.94 

1,  .502. 99 


4, 607.  52 
3, 498. 16 

735.44 


3, 8.53. 9K 
3, 634. 49 
8. 372. 21 


9. 428. 94 
4.  248.  36 
2. 995.  86 
4.048.62 


3,972.60 

10. 420. 80 

4. 007.  52 

2. 136.  43 

8. 741. 70 
3, 431. 67 

1,415.  .50 
7,  778.  46 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
niitleeexiHMuiitures,  1964  .$319, 000. 00 

Amount  of  extK-nditures  previously  re- 
ix.rted - 110.95.S.04 

Ann  unt  cxiK'nded  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1964 ----     132,391.96 

Total  amount  exi)endcd  from  Jan.  1 
to  Dec.  31,1964 243,3.50.00 

Balance   unexitended   as  of   Dec.  31, 

196)4  (approximate)     75.  a50. 00 

Oren  Harris, 

ChaiTTuan. 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee  expenditures - $466, 2:i5. 06 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
ported - -- -.- ------    284,4.4.04 

Amount  exi)ended  from  July  1  tlirough  Dec. 
31,  19t>4... 11.3,  .3.5.  84 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  4, 
1963,  through  Dec.  31,  1964 398,209.88 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 

1964.. - 68.025.18 

SPECIAL  SUBCOMMrrTEE  ON  STATE  TAXATION  OF 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE.  SALARIES  PAID  PUR- 
SUANT TO  H.  RES.  35,  H.  RES.  497,  H.  RES.  653, 
AND  H.   RES.   833,   88TH   CONG. 


Baskir,  Lawrence  M.. 

Bre^low,  Jerome  W... 
Broussard,  Oeraldf  — 


Counsel  (as  of  Oct. 

26.  1964). 
Assistant  counsel.. 
Clerical  staff 


Nan.e  of  employee 


Cohen,  Felice  D... 
Cooley,  AlfordAV.. 
Durand,  Gerard  F. 


Faircloth,  John  V.".  F 
Ilaik.  Theodore,  Jr... 


James.  Raymond  K.. 

Lane.  Esther  C 

Mc(irath,  James  P... 
Melville,  Robert  F.. 


Partridge,  .\nthony. . 

Randazzo,  Toni 
M  arie. 

Rigler,  Douglas  V 


Spirt,  Linda  E  

Sutherland.  David  A. 
Toppins.  Juanita 

7-eifinan,  Jerome 


Profession 


Counsel  (as  of  Nov. 

16.  1964). 
Clerical  staff  (as  of 

Oct.  1.  1964). 
Clerk  (as  of  Nov.  1, 

1964). 

Counsel 

Clerical  staff 

(through  Aug.  21, 

1964). 

Clerical  staff 

;.     .do 

.do 

Senior  economist 

(Julv  20  through 

Oct.  18.  1964). 
Counsel  (through 

Nov.  8,  1964). 
Clerical  stalT 

(through  Aue.  17. 

1964). 
Clerical  staff 

(through  Sept.  4, 

19(>4). 

Clerical  staff 

Counsel 

Clerical  staff  (as  of 

Sept.  16,  1964). 
Counsel.. 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
fieriod 


$1, 075. 86 

1,808.34 

757.  28 

7, 512. 37 
768.39 


4,096  64 
3, 634.  49 
3, 634.  49 
4, 689.  62 


6, 744. 63 
708. 12 

1,401.94 


2, 814.  45 
9. 484. 63 
1,981.70 

7, 512. 37 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  sub- 
conunittee  expenditures $35-5. 277. 98 

.Amount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
ported  -  200,948.36 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  through  Dec. 

31.1964 - 70,610.78 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  4, 

1963,  through  Dec.  31,  1964 271, 559. 14 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 

1964 83,718.84 

FUNDS  FOR  PREPARATION  OF  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CODE.  AND  REVISION  OF 
THE  LAWS 

A.  Preparation  of  new  edition  of  United 

States  Code  (no  yean: 

Unexpended  balance  Jure  30,  1964 $437.52 

Legislative  .\iipropriation  .^ct,  1965  1.50.  tXO.  00 

Total     150.437.52 

Exjxnded  July  1  to  Dec.  31.  1964 13.S.59.68 

Balance,  Dec.  31,  1964 136. 577.  84 

B.  Preparation  of  new  edition  of  District  of 

Columbia  Code:  ^  „,„  ^_ 

Unexvxnded  balanc-e,  Jtme  30. 1964  ...  2.949.47 

Legislative  Appropriation  .\ct,  1965  ..  100.000.00 

Total                          -  102.949.47 

Expended  July  1  to  Dec.  31.  1964 16,500.48 

"Balance,  Dec.  31,  1964 .  86. 448. 99 

C .  Revision  of  the  laws,  1964: 

Unexiiended  balance  June  30,  1964 930.65 

Exjvnded  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1964 m.Sl 

Balance.  Dec.  31,  1964 780.84 

D.  Rex-ision  of  the  laws.  1965:  _ 

Legislative  .Appropriation  .\ct,  1965. ..  20,  /OS.  00 

Expended  Tuly  1  to  Dec.  31,  1964 11,03198 

Balance,  Dec.  31,  1964 9. 733. 02 

Emanuel  Celler, 

Chairman. 


$1, 553.  .59 

5, 570. 03 
3, 084.  01 


COMMITTEE    ON    MERCHANT    MARINE    AND 

Fisheries 

December  31.  1964. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
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July  1  to  December  31.  1964.  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


John  M   Drcwry 

Hernanl  .1.  Zincko 

.Ned  r.  KviTi-tt - 

W.  B   Winliold 

Frances  V.  Still 

Ruth  F.  Brookshire.. 

Edith  W.  Cordon 

Veri  \   B:\rker 

E.  M.  ToUefson 


rrofe.-ision 


ployed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31.  1964.  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-iuonth 
period 


Chief  counsel 

$10,999.98 

Counsel... 

10, 607.  76 

.\ssist;int  counsel — 

9.  367.  »iJ 

Chief  eU-rk. 

10.S45.66 

Assistant  clerk 

6.  laS.  90 

....do 

4,  770. 06 

Secretiiry 

4.  770.  Oti 

....do 

4,  770.  06 

Minority  clerk 

.1,  788.  OJ 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com-     _ 
mittee  expenditures $37. 500. 00 

.\mount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.    23, 482. 28 
.Vmount  expended  from  July  1,  to  Dec.  31, 
1964 - - 10.010.68 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1. 
1963  to  Dec.  31.  1964 33. 4»2. 9<) 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31. 1964.      4, 007. 04 

H.  C.  Bonner, 

Chairman. 


Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

December  31, 1964. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1964.  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 


.Name  of  employee 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-iiinnth 
period 


Charles  E.  Johnson  . 
B.  Benton  Bray 

John  H.  Martiny 

WiUiam  .\.  Irvine... 

Lillian  H.  Hanninen. 

John  B.  Vrice 

Lucv  K.  Daley 

Elsie  K.  Thornton... 

Barbara  M.  Wills 

Blanche  M.  Simons  . 


Stall  director 

Professional  staff 
member. 

Counsel 

T'rofessional  staff 
member. 

.\ss>st ant  clerk.. - 

do — . 

do 

Secretary 

<lo 

do - - 


$10. 999. 9S 
'  10.999.9S 

I  10.999.98 
<  10.607.76 

6.  .i.>l.  94 
.'  .5.422.32 
,|  .S.  422. 32 
.1  .'i.2.^3.30 
•  ,=).  0U.6,s 
:     4.  S30.  47 


Fiin<ls  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures - $127. 219. 90 

.\mount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
IKirted.. - 73.S.S7.61 

-i^mount  expended  from  June  30  to  Dec.  31, 
1964 34,971.41 

Total  amount  expended  from  Feb.  27. 

1963.  to  Dec.  31.  1964 108.  m>.  02 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 

1964 . 18.360.88 

Tom  Murray. 

Chairman. 


Total 

gross 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

salary 

during 

6-nionth 

period 

Standing  coiiiiiiitloe- 

Kicliard  J.  Sullivan. 

Cliief  counsel 

$10,999.98 

Jostn>h  K.  Brennan. 

Engineer-consul- 
tant. 

10, 999. 9S 

Clifton  W.  Enlield . . 

Minoritv  coun.sel 

10,<»9i).9S 

Edward  J.  McNeal.. 

StalT  director  (;vs  of 
Dec.  1,  1964). 

1,  S33.  33 

Stephen  V.  Feeley.. 

Subcommittee  clerk. 

7,  778.  46 

Helen  M.  Dooley — 

Staff  assistant 

9,017.94 

Helen    A.    Thomp- 

do - 

7, 884. 13 

Dorothv  .\.  Beam... 

do 

6.  666.  00 

Sterlvn  B   Carroll... 

do 

4, 1 76.  .53 

Florence  C.  Waters.. 

Staff  jissistant 
(through  Sept. 
30,  1964). 

3,  435.  69 

special    subcommittee    on    the    federal-aid 
highway    program — salaries   paid,   july    1 

through  dec.  31,    1964,  PURSUANT  TO  H.  RES. 
236,     H.     res.     566,     AND     H.     RES.     833.     88TH 

CONG . — continued 


STANDING    COMMITTEE SALARIES    PAID,    JULY     1 

through  dec.  31,    1964,  PURSUANT  TO  H.  RES. 
236,  H.  RES.  566,  AND  H.  RES.  833,  88TH  CONG. 


John  A.  O'Connor,  Jr. 

William  B.  Short 

.\iidrey  (i.  Wiu'rcn 

James  R.  l'hipp;vrd... 


Maurice  B.  Tobiu- 


Paul  R.  S.  Vates.. 

Krla  S.  Youmans,. 
Milton  Weil 


Marina  M.  Cientilini. 
Salig  L.  Bi'ndit 

Murray  S.  Pivshkoff.. 
Randal  C.  Teague    . 
Elavil  y.  Van  Dyke, 

Jr. 
Martin  Baker 


Nancy  R.  Bi'itor..  .. 

1 

y,i.  Rae  OLsen 

Jolm  Williams 

Charles  R.  O'Rcgan. 


Subcommittee  clerk. 

do - 

do 

SulHJoininittee  clerk 

(through  Aug.  31, 

1964). 
Subcommittee  clerk 

(as    of    Sept.    l.'i, 

1964). 
Minority  statT  as- 
sistant. 

do  

Staff  assistant 

(through  Nov.  26, 

1964). 

Staff  a.ssist  ant 

Staff  :v;sistant  (as  of 

Nov.  1,  1964). 

Investigator 

Minority  clerk 

Minority  clerical 

assistant. 
Legislative  assistant 

(througli  Aug.  20, 

1964). 
Clerical  ;ussistant 

(through  .\ug.  31, 

1964). 

Clerical  a.ssistant 

Clerical  a.<sistant 

(through  Sept.  30, 

1964). 
Clerical  a.ssistant 

(as  of  Oct.  4,  19t>4). 


$5, 909. 88 
5, 909. 88 
.^  909. 88 
2, 10»).  72 


3, 680. 43 


7, 922. 46 

,1,  4.t8.  91 
5,  g.VJ.  42 


4.  2.tS.  08 
l.,V)1.92 

2. 907. 67 
3. 397. -20 
3.  S.VJ.  98 

ooO.Ol 


1,061.32 


1,918.86 
959. 55 


927.  45 


H.  Res.  J36.  .. 
H.  R.S.  ,566.... 
II.  Ri'S.  .S33.... 


$1 10.  (m.  00 

125.  (HK1. 00 
7,823.91 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for 
coramitti-e  expi-nditures 242.823.91 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
ported...  1.59.681.78 

.\  mount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dee.  31. 
1964 69.817.06 

Total  amount  expt^nded  from  Jan.  1, 

1963.  to  Dec.  31,  1964 229.498.84 


B.ilance  unexpended   as  of  Dec.  31, 

1964 --- 


13. 325. 07 


SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAY  PROGRAM — SALARIES  PAID,  JULY  1 
THROUGH  DEC.  31,  1964,  PURSUANT  TO  H.  RES. 
236,  H.  RES.  566,  AND  H.  RES.  833.  88TH  CONG. 


Committee  on  Public  Works 

January  1.  1965. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
.August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary   of  each  person  em- 


Walter  R.  May 

John  P.  Constandy... 

Robert  L.  May. 

George  II.  .Martin 

John  N.  Diiismore 

Salvatore  J.  l)'.-\.mico. 

John  P.  OHara 

Robert  G.  LawTence.. 
Patrick  J.  Cunning- 
bam. 


I 


Chief  counsel 

$10,000.98 

Assistant  chief 

10. 636. 08 

counsel. 

Minoritv  counsel 

10, 562. 46 

.\diiiiiiistrative  as- 

9, .VV2.  62 

sistant. 

Associate  counsel — 

8,?29.18 

do 

8, 064. 89 

do 

7. 940.  45 

do 

7, 025.  09 

do 

4, 439. 94 

Total 
gross 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

salary 

during 

6-nionth 

period 

George  M.  Koi)ecky... 

Chief  investigator... 

$10. 047. 84 

Sherman  S.  Will.se 

Investigator 

8,  OM.  89 

Richard  A.  Corda.sco.. 

do 

7,512.37 

Carl  J.  Lorenz.  Jr 

do 

7, 204. 5H 

Edward  J.  Ciilhooly... 

do 

4,  mi  94 

Kathrvn  .M.  Keeney.. 

Chief  clerk 

5,349.18 

Erwiii  (ireeiiwald 

Research  assistant.. 

4,776.12 

Mildred  E.  Rupert.... 

Staff  assistant 

4, 374. 06 

Dolores  K.  Dough- 
erty. 
Agnes  .\r.  GaNun 

do 

4,242.36 

do 

4,224.41 

Sylvia  II.  Reppert 

Minority  staff 
iissistant. 

4,146.60 

S;ira  L.  VoUett. 

Staff  assistant 

3, 747. 18 

Shirley  R.  Knighten.. 

do 

3, 464. 52 

Annas.  Rosch 

do 

2,711.99 

H.  Res.  236 $340,000.00 

H.  Res.  566 325.000.00 

H.  Res. 833 20.118.61 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for 
committee  expenditures 685,118.61 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
ported  481,211.33 

.\mount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1964 167,109.42 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 
1963,  to  Dec.  31.  1964.. 648, 320. 75 

Balance  unexpended   as  of  Dec.  31, 
1964 - 36,797.86 

SELECT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  REAL  PROPERTY  AC- 
QUISITION— SALARIES  PAID.  JULY  1  THROUGH 
DEC.  31.  1964.  PURSUANT  TO  H.  RES.  237. 
H.  RES.  609.  AND  H.  RES.   833,  88TH  CONG. 


Ruth  M.  Heritage 

Chief  clerk  (through 

JulvSl.  19t)4). 

Henry  11.  Krevor 

Chief  couii.sel 

Robert  J.  Bolger 

Minority  counsel.. . 

Joe  W.  Ingram... 

Associate  counsel. . 

Thonnis  M.  Stewart... 

do 

Rosalvii  P.  Wood- 

Staff  assistant  fas 

man.see. 

of  Aug.  1.  19«)4). 

Dorothv  S.  Martin 

Secretarv 

Ruth  U'utterworth 

.Minority  .staff 

jvssistant. 

Meriam  R.  Buckley... 

Staff  assistant 

Eloise  Luckett... 

Staff  assistant  (as 

of  Dec.  1,1964). 

$1.3(i2.4n 

10. 999. 9S 

10,  .562. 4t) 

8, 103. 19 

7, 512. 37 

6, 812. 00 


,4-28.39 
,078.15 

,511.76 
283,  .W 


H.  Res.  2.37 — .  $125,000.00 

H.  Res.  609 1,50.000.00 

H.  Res.  833 - —       8,661.92 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for 
committee  expenditures 283, 661. 92 

.\mount  of  expenditures  previously  reported     177, 609. 39 
.\mount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1964 ■ 63,799.41 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 
1963,  to  Dec.  31,  1964 241. 408. 80 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 
1964 —  . 42,2.53.12 

Charles  A.  Buckley. 

Chairman. 


committee  on  rules 

January  7,  1965. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1964,  inclusive,  to- 
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gether  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it : 


.Name  of  employee 


Profession 


T.  M.  Carruthers 

Mary  Spencer  Forrest . 
Frank  E.  McCarthy. . 
T.  K.  Leachman 


Coun.sel  (P\  stand- 
ing committee. 

Assistant  counsel 
(P). 

Minority  counsel 
(P). 

Staff  assistant  (July 
1  to  Sept.  15, 1964). 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


$8,393.46 
5,909.58 
5,909,58 
1,346.25 


Howard  W.  Smith. 

Chairm.an. 


committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 

January  5, 1965. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  1964,  to  December  31,  1964,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Total 

gross 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 

Charles  F.  Ducander. 

Executive  director 
and  chief  counsel. 

$10,999.98 

John  .\.  Carstarphen, 

Chief  clerk  and 

10,999.98 

Jr. 

counsel. 

Phihp  B.  Yeager 

Counsel 

10, 999. 98 

Frank  R.  Hammill,  Jr. 

do 

10, 602.  06 

W.  H.  Boone 

Chief  technical 
consultant. 

10, 999.  98 

.Mary  .\nn  Robert 

Secretary 

4, 739. 88 

Emily  Dodson 

do 

4. 535. 70 

Carol  F.  Rodgers 

.....do 

4,  421.  99 

JuneC.  Stafford 

do 

4, 146.  60 

Elizabeth  M.  Fleming. 

do 

4, 146. 60 

investigations  subcommittee 


Richard  P.  Hines 

Staff  consultant 

$10, 602.  06 

James  E.  Wilson 

Technical  consul- 
tant. 

10. 160. 16 

Peter  A.  Gerardi 

do 

10, 160. 16 

Joseph  M.  Felton 

.\ssistant  counsel 

4, 739. 88 

Kathcrine  V.  Flanigan. 

.\ssistant  clerk 

5,  564. 23 

Ucnis  C.  t^uigley 

Publications  clerk... 

2. 984. 10 

Virginia  Robison      .  _ 

Secretary 

4, 146. 60 

Elizabeth  S.  Kernan.. 

Scientific  research 
assistant. 

5,349.18 

Elizabeth  A.  Roth- 

Clerical  assistant 

800.53 

man. 

(to  Aug.  21). 

Patrick  J.  Mahoney... 

do 

800.53 

Philip  Dickinson 

Technical  consul- 
tant (from  Oct.  1). 

4, 500. 69 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $32,5.000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
ported  ---    143,128.55 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1904 -     121,288.17 

Total  amount  expended  from  Feb.  27, 
1963  to  Dec.  31,  1964 264,416.72 

Balance  unexjjended   as  of  Dec.  31, 
1964 60,  ,583. 28 

George  P.  Miller, 

Chairman. 


Committee  on  Un-American   Activities 

January  13, 1965. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August   2,    1946,    as   amended,    submits .  the 


following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1964,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 

standing  committee 


Name  of  employee 


Appell,  Donald  T... 
Gittings,  Helen  M.. 
Hitz,  William 


Joray,  Juliette  P 

McNamara 
Francis  J. 

Nagel,  Isabel  B 

Purdy,  Rosella  A... 

Tavenner,  Frank 

S.,  Jr. 
Turner,  Anne  D 

Veley.  Lorraine  N., 

Wheeler,  William  A 


Profession 


Chief  investigator. 

Research  analyst.. 

General  coimsel 
(transferred  to 
standing  com- 
mittee Nov.  1, 
1964). 

Recording  clerk... 

Director 


Secretary  to  counsel 

Secretary  to  general 
counsel. 

General  counsel 
(July  1  to  Oct.  21) 

Chief  of  files  and 

-reference  service. 

Secretary  to  investi- 
gators. 

Investigator 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


$9, 523.  62 
5, 528. 23 
3,666.66 


6,957.49 
10,999.98 

4. 607. 52 
5, 641. 74 

6, 783. 30 

7,011.30 

4, 638. 01 

8.907.43 


investigating  committee 


Baldwin,  Beatrice  P... 
Bienvenu,     Marcelle 

R. 
Broussard.  V. 

Kenneth. 

BrowTi,  Frances 
RosaljTi. 

Buglio,  Theresa  J 


Burke,  Gerald  F 

Butler,  Daniel 

Collins,  William  R... 
Cunningham,  .A.nniel. 

Curll,  Jean  W 

Doyle,  Florence  B 

Edinger,  Elizabeth  L. 
Ellsweig,  Rochelle  J., 
Finn,  Peter  B 


Fivehouse,  Cynthia... 


Francis,  Emily  R 

Oaffney,  Metje  Q 

Gallagher,  James  L.. 
Hague,  Howard,  Jr.. 

Hitz,  William 


Holton,  Katherine  R.. 

Hulter,  Walter  B 

Jenkins,  Pennj'e  P 

Kelly,  Maura  Patricia. 
Kennedy,  Jo  B 

Kocis,  Evelyn  M 

McLaughlin,  Carol  E. 

Manuel,  Philip  R 

Margetich,  William... 
Masumian,  Alberta... 

Monts,  Esther  L 

Muffley,  David  E.,  Jr. 

Nittle,  Alfres  M 

Petersen,  Neal  II 


Pfaff,  Alma  D 

Phillips,  Katharine... 

Randolph,  Josephine 

S. 
Riehl,  Joseph,  Jr 


Russell,  Louis  J 

Salathe,  Doris  R 

Stiles,  Leia  Mae 

Sweany,  Donald  I 

Valente,  Mary  M 

Vemor,  Dorothy  H . . 
Walton,  Stanley  F.... 
Wettcrnian,  Neil  E... 
Wheeler,  Billie 


Clerk-typist... 

Clerk-typist  (July 

1  to  Aug.  14). 
Clerk-typist 

(appointed  Sept. 

1,  1964). 
Information  analyst 

(resigned  Dec.  15, 

1964). 
Clerk-typist  (ap- 
pointed Dec.  1, 

1964). 

Clerk-typist 

do 

Editor 

Information  analyst. 
Clerk-stenographer.. 

Clerk-typist 

Editor 

Clerk-typist 

Clerk-typist  (July  1 

to  Aug.  21). 
Clerk-stenographer 

(resigned  Sept.  24, 

1964). 
Information  analyst. 

Clerk-typist 

Research  analyst 

Clerk-typist  (July  1 

to  Aug.  21). 
Counsel  (trans- 
ferred to  standing 

committee  Nov. 

1,  1964). 

Research  clerk 

Consultant 

Clerk-typist  (July 

1  to  Aug.  21). 

Research  analvst 

Clerk-typist  (July 

1  to  Oct.  31). 
Secretary  to  director. 

Clerk-typist 

Investigator 

...do _ 

Secretary 

Clerk -stenographer.. 

Clerk-typist 

Counsel 

Clerk-typist  (July 

1-31). 

Reseiirch  clerk 

Switchboard  ojjera- 

tor. 
Research  clerk 


Clerk-typist  (July  1 
to  ,\ug.  20). 

Investigator 

Information  analvst. 

....do 

Research  analyst 

Secretary 

Clerk -stenographer.. 

Clerk-typist 

Investigator 

Clerk  -stenographer . . 


$3,113.40 
662.92 

1, 613. 84 


2,804.67 


455.88 


3, 189. 84 
2,878.31 
4, 421. 99 
4, 776. 12 
3, 515. 83 
2,261.22 
5, 017. 73 
2, 187. 66 
768.39 

803.32 


2. 878. 31 

2, 261. 22 

5, 629. 56 

132. 55 

7,283.33 


3.231.00 

9,017.94 

768.39 

3, 806. 52 
2, 240. 59 

4,421.99 
2,303.58 
5,349.18 
4. 793. 88 
5, 253. 30 
3, 664. 14 
3. 195. 72 
9, 172. 68 
375. 32 

3. 242. 70 
2,966.46 

3,711.60 

753.32 

7. 172. 82 
2. 589.  71 
3, 545. 52 
5, 422. 32 
5,  751.  43 
3. 260. 34 
2.  420.  77 
6.011.63 
2. 282.  40 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures.  $678, 19.5.86 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.    470, 790.  73 


Amount  expended  from  July  1,  1964,  to  Jan. 
3,  1965 $183,406.63 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  4, 
1963,  to  Jan.  3,  1965... 654, 197. 36 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Jan .  3. 1965. .      23, 998. 50 
E.  E.  Willis, 

Chairmxin. 


Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

January  15,  1965. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1964,  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it : 


Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-moDth 
period 

Oliver  E.  Meadows 

Edwin  B.  Patterson... 

Staff  director  (?)... 
Counsel  (P) 

$10, 999. 98 
10, 999. 98 

John  R.  Holden. 

Billy  E.Kirby 

George  W.  Fisher 

Professional  staff 

member  (P). 
Professional  aid  (P). 
Clerk  (C). 

9,423.36 

8, 064. 89 
10, 999.  98 

Helen  A.  Biondi 

Carol  A.  Davis 

Alice  V.  Matthews 

George  J.  Turner 

Investigative  staff: 

Adin  .M.  Downer 

Wilma  Jean  Johnson. 

Ann  L.  Loupot 

Leila  W.  Osborne.. . 

Sharon  L.  Wright 

Susan  J.  McNeill 

JohnE.  MiUer 

Joan  Phyllis 
Orringer. 

David  C.  Thomas, 
Jr. 

Phihp  E.  Howard... 

.\ssistant  clerk  (C).. 
Clerk-stenographer 
(C). 

do 

Assistant  clerk  XC).. 

Staff  member 

Clerk-stenographer.. 

do.. 

do 

do 

do 

Clerk-messenger 

Clerk-stenographer. . 

Clerk-typist. 

Investigator 

6, 267. 36 
5,873.34 

5,132.47 
5, 132. 47 

8,377.07 

4,368.07 
834.11 

3,830.22 
834.11 
234.05 
417.05 

1,765.51 

2.085.25 
1.220.39 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $145,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previouslv  re- 
ported  _ _ 83, 851.  n 

Amount  expended  from  July  1,  to  Dec.  31, 
1964 39,965.44 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 
1963,10  December  31,  1964 123,817.21 

Balance   unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 
1964 21,182.79 

Olin  E.  Teagite, 

ChaiTm.an. 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

January  10,  1965. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1964,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


Leo  H.  Irwin. 

William  H.  Quealy.. 

John  M.  Martin,  Jr. 


Profession 


Chief  counsel  (O... 

Minoritv  coimsel 
(P). 

-Assistant  chief  coun- 
sel (P). 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


$10,999.98 
10,999.98 

10,909.96 
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Told 

pro.ss 

N'uino  (jf  t'liii'loyoo 

Profession 

salary 

duriiiir 

tVnionth 

ivriod 

I.itwoln  VrnoM 

Professional  a>.sisl- 
anl  (P;. 

$1.. 150. 24 

John  P.  Bukor 

..|o        . 

S,  >Hl.ls 

rii<itii:i>  P.  Kcrester 

.do       - 

s.s!:?..vj 

KIi>ii'm.   Hurkt'il 

Stall -us-sisliuu  (V) — 

4.:;!H).2i 

Virviiii:i  MuIUt      

.do    ,  . 

o.lKiO.  01 

William  Hvrd 

do 

•.'.T'JO.  12 

Miirv  K.  PaiiiW 

.do 

3,5(«.2S 

(inuv  K:ij;iii 

.do 

5,fifi0.lM 

June  K«i:'  ill 

.do 

c,  i:«».2t 

.\l;i\  .Mi'liilitir>;i'r      . 

.do       . 

3,«72.60 

Kliiabt'tli  I'riiO. 

..lo                       

3..S3ti.  If. 

Martha  Sin-  Kiliicr 

.do        .           

3,ftt2.W 

Dolt  ires  Rogers 

.do 

a.;:!:!  12 

tiloria  Shaver.          .   . 

...do.. 

5,18U.S2 

Kili'i'n>iiimelt. .    

.do 

4.  74.1.  S^ 

Susan  Tavliir 

..do 

ti.  437.  .1^ 

In  ni'  \\  ailf 

-     .do 

.1,229.24 

iMui'l  West. 

do 

5,4>»9.34| 

IlueMnn  (ireone 

I>oeuiiipntdork(C). 

:j.<>31.0sl 

Walter  Little.- 

-'l- 

:-:.'.i3i.ns 

following  report  siiowlng  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1964,  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 


Kun.ls  auiliori.Ted  or  appropriated  for  coui- 
uiilteee\p>uiiitures....  «il2..1iK).  00 

\iuount  of  e\j)fnditures  previously  reported.      3, 433. 94, 
\ihouiii  e\ii;Mided  from  Jidy  1  lo  Dee.  .'il, 
in<-4...         3,131. ,>i 

Total  auiouilt  expended  from  Jasi.  1. 
iM»w,to  Dec.aj.iyw -  -      '>,lH>;>4t'. 

Hulancu  une\;iended  as  of  1  >ec.  31 ,  1964.      5,  534. 54 

Wilbur  D.  Mills, 

Chairman. 


Joint  Committee  on  Defense  PaoDrciioN 

J.AKUARY  22,  1965. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  sho-.ving  the  name,  profts- 
sion,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  cm- 
ployed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1^64.  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 


Total 

cross 

Name  of  employee 

i'rofession 

.salary 

during 

0-moi!t]i 

period 

Ilarol  1  J.  Warren 

rierk  and  counsel.- 

$10.:i(i.i.03 

Kdwiird  llan 

Professional  start 
nieinher. 

y.  t).ii.  78 

(ieori.'e  T.  Aull 

-    .<lo 

7. 17.'.  82 

Kdwaril  O.  V.cCno 

I'rofessional  stall 

4.  S43.  :!7 

MI. 

member  (tlirouKh 
Nov.  13.  19r4). 

Jaiuce  -M.  -Miwuire — 

.Secretary 

3.  f.lf.. ■»■,'.) 

.Susan  Talt'Ot — 

Secretary  (through 
Alia.  31.  19«v»). 

Mil.Jf* 

Patrieia  Ann  Terry.... 

Assistant  research 
clerk  (Auk.  1-31, 
l<)f.4). 

430.64 

rrudonec  Mahaffcy.   . 

.Secretary  clerk- 
tvpi.<t  (throuRh 
July  7,  19*4). 

93  47 

Funds  author!7>-d  nr  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee exfH'iirlitures .Sfi.l.  DiM).  00 

.Vmoui\lixp»'iid<  d  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31.   .      37,009.90 

Biilauco  uii(xi)ended  as  of  Dec.  31,  19*4.  27.«(K).  lo 
Wright  Patm.^n. 

Chairman. 


Joint   Committee   on   Immigration   ai-d 
Nationality  Policy 

January  13.  19G5.     | 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August   2,    1946.   as   amended,   submits   the 


\ami'  of  cmiiloyee 


Total 
tiross 

Profession  I    salary 

I    during 
0-month 
period 


the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  tlie 
following  report  siiowing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  totiil  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1964,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  fund.s  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Kdwurd  M.  O'Connor  '  Stmt  .iireetor 


$1(1, 999. 98 


Funds  aiitliori/.i'd  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee cxiH-nditures. .       .   -         -   .$20,  ««>.  00 

Amount  e.\t>ended  from  Inly  I  to  Dec  31.    .     10. 999.9s 

Halanee  mt.'\p<nded  ns  of  1).  e.  :il,  1904.      9,  (KM).  02 

Michael  A.  Feichan, 

Cliairm,an. 


Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
t.a.xation 

J,\NL-ARy   15.  195.5. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
rommittce.  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ploved  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  i964.  to  January  1,  1965,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


.Name  of  employee  Profes.sion 


Colin  F.  .Slam. 


L.  Nf.  Woodwortli | 

Nicholas  .V.  Tomasulo. 

Lineolii  .Arnold | 

<i.  1)   Cheslecn 

James  11.  Symons I 

Ilot-ert  R.  Sioyers '■. 

(irace  T.  r.unn 

KolH-rt  T.  .Mooly I 

James  .M.  l,a.\liirche...| 

H;!rrison  H.  McCuw.     . 

ley. 

Joseph  K.  Fink ! 

Carl  A.  Nor  llierir : 

Anastasia  F.  Con- 

nanshton. 

Cleo  If.  Fonelli j 

RIanche  F.  Najfro | 

Joanne  H.  McDern'ott. 
Jacqueline  S.  l'feilTer..i 

IlaCoc 

June  .M.  Matthews ■ 

Nieki  Itae  Fairfax.    ..i 

(iloria  J.  .MeCalie 

.Mildred  Feldt ' 

Betty  L.  P.alkum 

Contract  jxrsonnel:      i 

P.  W.  Meekins | 

Russell  .M.  Oram 


Chief  of  statT  (re- 
tired JmIv  31. 
1904). 

Chief  of  staff 

.Vttorney 

do 

Corporation  auditor. 

Statistical  analyst... 

Attorney 

Statistical  analyst. .- 

.\ttomey 

.\diriinistrative  as- 
sistant. 

/Vttorney 

Statistical  clerk 

Attorney... 

Statistical  clerk 


Secretary 

do 

do... 

do 

do - 

<lo 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Tax  consultant- 
do 


Total 
gross 
salary 
diirinV 
6-month 
period 


.$1,833.33 


(0.984.0,1 

10. 1.S2.  0.1 

|>.  W>.  til 

10.  am  ,1:1 

9.909.  Is 
9. 929.  82 
9. 194.  91 
8, 103.  42 
7. 338.  (iO 

0. 742. 97 

0,  ,10.^.  01 

4. 3,14.  32 

0,  ,108.  01 

4,427.94 
3,960.78 
3,  723.  48 

3,  .397. 20 
3, 030.  90 
3, 030.  90 
2. 878. 31 
2. 878. 31 
2. 688.  71 
2,042.10 

4,  500.  00 
4,450.00 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  coin- 
nilttee  expenditures $344,440.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 
(Jan.  1  to  June  30.  1964) 139,709.29 

.\ mount  cxiK-ndcd  from  July  1,  to  Dec.  31, 

m-A 152,533.86 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 


1964,  to  Jan.  1.  1965 


.    292, 243. 15 


Hiilance  unexpended  as  of  Jan.  1.  1963.      .12, 196. 8.1 

Harry  F.  Byrd. 

Chairm.an. 


Select  Committee  on  Government  Research 

January  2,  1965. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee,  pursuant   to   section   134(b)    of 


.Nameof  ensployec 


l\ol>ert  L.  !lopt>er. 
Mieali  II.  Naltalin. 


I'rofession 


Total 

iiross 
salary 
durinj 
6-iiumih 
period 


Stephen  P.Strickland. 

Wiiliiiiii  ii.  Farriii'-'ton. 


H.  F.velvn  .\lvis.. 
David  (i.  Uatlle.. 


Klizalieth  P..  Itedell. 
Sali'.;  L.  Uendit 


Duu.dd  P.  Cole 

Davis  <».  •  'ouch 

liertlia  L.  Davi.son. 


Walter  L.  Filz- 

p.itriek.  Ir. 
Mary  P.  Flanaiian.... 

Kil'.vard  T.  Focn 

Frances  M.  (n-ddes... 

/el  .\1.  l.ip.sen 

Uoweoa  (i.  Lovelte.. 

Fdna  Ktith  .McNutI 


.-Vniudle  K.  Murray.. 

CuiiTiii'  Niirris.  Jr 

Marv  1  telle  Osliorne. 
Helen  C.  Pigott 

KussellSaville.. 

Leo  S.  Tonkin 

Sue  ft.  Jennines  . 

\llii  James  Quinn... 

Donald  F.  lienl    . 

Mary  P.  .Mien 

I  atherine  S.  fash  . 

Carl  K.  M(M.n>.. 
Harry  1,.  Seidell.. 


Stall  di.reetor ■5IO,99'J.'is 

Deuuly  stall  diree-    '.    ,1.112.17 

tor  and  counsel 

(Juiv  1  to  Uct. 

IK). 

Chii'f  clerk H,  .■!>7,;v) 

Science  director  7, 2:iii  44 

(lulv  1  t'j  Del. 
'      31)." 

.Se;  retnry 3,2»'.n.:j4 

I  Stall  assistant  7, 17h  13 

I      (Julv  I  t..j  Dec 
i       l.Vi. 

^  .\ssi-t  nil  clerk 1,4.12.3'> 

I  .Stall  assistiiiit  4,162.t!0 

I      (July  1  to  Dct. 
I      31). 

Stall  assi>tant  2,313.72 

(Julv  1  to  Sept. 

I      -Si).' 

1  leriial  as.^islanl  1,9S9.40 

(.hilv  I  to  Oct. 

31)." 

:   Kesear<-li  assistant  2,!)8S.t« 

I      (Julv  1  to  Dec. 
15).  I 

Stall  assistant .     8,297.3i) 

1  SL'crclarv... 3,s;jij.io 

Stall  assi-stant S.2U7.30 

j  Secretary 3,836.10 

I  Stall  a.isistant .1,017.73 

I   ■Vlniiiii-trative  4,531.3il 

assistant. 

Clerii-iil  assistant  716  9$ 

(Juiv  I  10  .\uf:. 

31)." 

Stall  assistant .5.017.73 

1  A>si-tant  counsel    ..  S.  1.17.96 

I  .Sfcretarv 3.!i42.9t) 

'  Admiiustr.itive  4..131.3fl 

assistant. 

Stall  assivlant .1.017.73 

I   .\ssi>!|anl  eouasel     .  ii.871.3.S 

j  .Sort  lerv  (.\up.  .'0     j  l.Kri7. 17 

to  Dec.  311. 

,St:ill  assistant  (Oct.  3.141.41 

1  to  Dec.  31). 

'  Staff  as.si.st  ant  (Julv  I  1.000. 20 

lloj!ilv31).  I 

,  Stair  assistant I  6.871.38 

I  Secret  ar  v  ( Oct .  1  to  1 . 0.10. « 
1      Dee.  31). 

;  StilT  assistant  3.846.32 
I      (.-^ept.  15  to  Dec. 

j  Editorial  director  8,SG7.'J4 

(Sept.  1  to  Dec 
I      31). 


Fund,;  authorized  or  appropriated  f<ir  coin- 
niittce  expenditures.-      .  .  '  $.173.881.04 

.\ mount  of  exivndii tires  previously  re- 
l)Orte<l .  140.  .145.34 

-'.mount  exiH'inied  from  Julv  1  to  Dec.  31, 
l;i,V4...       179,025.21 

'i Otal  amount  exiHiided  from  .Sept. 
11,  19(«,  to  Dee.  13,  HMVt  .       319.570.^ 

Balance  unexix'Uded  as  of  Di  c.  31,  19<>4..  .      254.310.45 

1  Oricinal     appropriation,     8553,000;     supplenieiil.il. 

$.'(l„Shl.«4.  - 

Carl  Elliott, 

Chairman. 


Select  Committee  on   Small   Business 

January  18,  1965. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pur-suant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 


February  1,  1965 
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July  1  to  December  31,  1964,  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


.N'aiiie  of  emiiloyee 


Justiiius  (Jould 

.Miir.'^ha  Y.  Darrah 

Parah  L.  <'ox 

Mvrtlc  Until  Foutch.. 

(lertrude  .M.  Dean 

V'^trid  K.  (iram 

rieleii  ('.  ]!il7. 

Bryan  II.  Ja-ques 

Svlvia  V.  Keel 

.\!a\inc  La  Cava 

p.  r.  William 

F,usene  W.  Loohl 

Barbara  Wriffht 

McCoimcll. 
Rieliard  L.  .Mitcliell.., 
diaries  K.  O'Connor. 

Ilarrv  Olshcr 

Oorotliy  M.  Pcrdieu.. 
(Irepc  K.  Totvin  — 
WiUiain  II.  Keddii;.- 
lienrv  A.  Robinson. 

Jo.Vnii  h.  Sloane 

Audrey  U.  Smith..  . 
Penelope  Walcott... 

Jol'n.l.  Williams 

Kalp'i  Moody... 

J'amesJ.  Saxon,  Jr... 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
C-month 
period 


Amount  expended  from  .\ub.  1,  1964.  to  Jan. 
2.  1965.  . - - m.im.A 

Balanceunexpendedasof  Jan.  2, 1905..    '5,368.29 

1  Not  including  current  obligations  for  which  bills  have 
not  iMsen  received. 

Clifford  Davis. 

Chairm,an. 


Counsel 

Research  analyst — 

Secretary 

Clerk 

Secretary 

do 

Stall  director 

Secretary 

do 

Consultant 

Assistant  minority 

counsel. 
Secretary 

General  cotmsel 

Counsel.. 

Consultant 

Secretary 

Counsel 

llesearch  analyst — 

Counsel 

Re^arch  analy.st — 

do 

Secretary .  .-- 

.Minority  counsel 

Research  anal.s  st 

(Julv  and  August). 
do 


$9, 651. 78 

2, 332. 04 

3, 3i)7. 20 

4, 487. 82 

518.90 

3, 7.19. 05 

4,140.61 

10,  999.  98 

4,140.61 

1, 698.  60 

1.678.  .38 

3.046.80 

6,671.94 

10,  <»99. 98 

9.051.78 

10,810.02 

3.  638.  44 

10,  295. 03 

.1,  629.  .16 

8.si:i..l3 

1     1,  Km.  02 

;     4.8.30.47 

1     4,  140.  61 

:     0, 876.  77 

760.  80 

17. 92 


Funils  aull'orized  or  apjiropriatfed  for  coin- 
niitlccexpcnditurcs -  -  '•''^■'' ''''  ■'O 

Anionnt  of  expenditures  previou.sly  re- 
ported  348.182.20 

Amount 'expended  from  Jiily  1  to  Dec  31, 
VM 143.118.^ 

Total  amount  evpcnded  from  Jan.  4, 

1963  10  Dec.  31,  1964. -    401.300.40 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 

1964 - -      S1.88I.10 

Joe  L.  Evtns, 

Chairman. 


Special  Committee  To  Investigate  Campaign 
E.xpenditures  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 1964 

January  15,  1965. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
fonowing  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  period  from  August 
1,  1964,  to  January  2,  1965,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether vrtth  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 


1 
1 

Total 

gross 

Namcof  oinployte 

Profession 

salary 

during 

5-month 

period 

John  Warren                  ' 

Chief  counsel 

$7,000.00 

.Mcdnrrv. 

(contract). 

fill  Uerber 

.\ssocia.te  counsel 
(contract). 

7,000.00 

Charles  W.  Ilalleck... 

Minority  counsel 
(contract). 

5, 000. 00 

Ruth  M.  Heritage 

Chief  clerk  (ap- 
pointed Aug.  1, 
19<i4). 

6,902.83 

Barbara  II.  Bour- 

Secretary (ap- 

2,336.  37 

geois. 

pointed  Sept.  1, 
1964). 

Mildred  R.  Basiiiger.. 

Secretary  (ap- 
pointed Dec.  1. 

503. 23 

1964). 

Funds  authorized  or  i 

ippropriated  for  corn- 

inittee  exnenditures. 

$35, 000.  IX) 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

450.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  tran.smitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  21,  1964.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  an  interim  report  on  Rahway  River,  N.J., 
requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  U.S.  ."Senate,  adopted  Sep- 
tember 14,  1955.  It  is  in  full  response  to  an 
item  in  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved  June 
30.  1948  (H.  Doc.  No.  67);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  two  Illustrations. 

451.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  1,  1964.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  an  interim  report  on  Honokahau  Harbor, 
Hawaii,  authorized  by  tlie  River  and  Harbor 
Act  approved  May  17.  1950  (H.  Doc.  No.  68); 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  11  illustrations. 

452.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  .States,  transmitting  report  of 
the  actions  taken  by  Federal  agencies  relative 
to  the  1964  amendrnents  to  the  Alaska  Omni- 
bus Act  for  period  August  16.  1964,  through 
December  31.  1964,  pursuant  to  section  7  of 
Public  Law  88-451;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

453.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  quarterly  report  of  the 
number  of  officers  assigned  or  detailed  to 
permanent  duty  in  the  executive  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  at  the  seat  of 
government  as  of  the  end  of  the  second  quar- 
ter of  fiscal  ye.ar  1S65.  pursuant  to  section 
8031  ;c),  titlelO.  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  .\rmed  Services. 

454.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney 
General,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  certain 
criminal  laws  applicable  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

455.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation,  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
furnish  discharge  gratuities  to  persons  re- 
leased from  imprisonment";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

456.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation,  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  to  establish  an  Of- 
fice of  Civil  Defense,  and  for  other  purposes"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

457.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  furnish  cash  gratuities  to  needy  patients 
of  the  Glenn  Dale  Hospital";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

458.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 


Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  pay  expenses  of  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  for  attending 
pistol  matches";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Di.-trict  of  Columbia. 

459.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  for  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
expenses  in  case  of  emergency";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

460.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  District 
of  Coliunbia  Armory  Board,  transmitting  the 
17th  Annual  Report  and  Financial  State- 
ments of  the  Armory  Board  and  the  7th 
Annual  Report  and  Financial  Statements  of 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  Stadium  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1964.  pursuant 
to  Public  Laws  80-605  as  amended  and  85- 
300  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

461.  A  letter  from  the  president,  Potomac 
Electric  Power  Co.  transmitting  a  copy  of  a 
balance  sheet  of  the  company  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1964,  pursuant  to  paragraph  14,  sec- 
tion 6  of  37  Stat.  979;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

462.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president,  the 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.  trans- 
mitting a  statement  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  company  for  the  year  1964,  pur- 
suant to  chapter  1628,  acts  of  Congress  1904, 
and  a  comparative  general  balance  sheet;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

463.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  the  January  1965  report  per- 
taining to  fair  labor  standards  in  employ- 
ment in  and  affecting  interstate  commerce, 
pursuant  to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

464.  A  lett«r  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation, entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  checks 
to  be  drawn  in  favor  of  banking  organiza- 
tions for  the  credit  of  a  person's  account, 
under  certain  conditions";  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

465.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  a  report  on  unnecessary 
costs  Incurred  because  obsolete  weight  design 
goal  was  used  for  the  design,  integration,  end 
test  of  Numbus  spacecraft  by  the  Goddard 
Space  Flight  Center.  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

466.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  overstated  requirements  for  replacement 
of  high-endurance  vessels,  eastern  area,  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  Treasury  Department;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

467.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  planned  disposals  of  needed  automotive 
repair  parts.  Department  of  the  Army;  to  the 
Committee   on    Government   Operations. 

468.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  unnecessary  transportation  costs  Incurred 
because  available  Government-owned  con- 
tainers were  not  used  for  the  movement  of 
household  goods,  Department  of  Defense;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

469.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  unnecessary  costs  resulting  from 
excessive  dental  services  to  hospital  patients 
at  general  hospitals.  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

470.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
transmitting  the  sixth  annual  report,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  86-380;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
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471.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
copies  of  the  final  valuations  of  properties  of 
certain  carriers  subject  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  pursuant  to  section  19a  of 
the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

472.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A 
bill  to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  as  amended,  to  give  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  authority  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  for  the  manufacture,  im- 
port, sale,  shipment,  or  use  of  devices  which 
cause  harmful  Interference  to  radio  recep- 
tion"; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

473.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A 
bill  to  amend  section  1391  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  venue";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

474.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Inter- 
national Boundary  and  Water  Commission, 
United  States  and  Mexico,  transmitting  the 
first  report  on  progress,  pursuant  to  78  Stat. 
481;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

475.  A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Canal 
Zone  Government,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  regu- 
late archeological  exploration  In  the  Canal 
Zone";  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

476.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Legislative  Affairs.  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  with  respect  to  certain  civilian 
positions  during  calendar  year  1964  estab- 
lished by  section  1851.  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  pursuant  to  section  1582  of  the  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

477.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  a 
flat  fee  for  services  performed  In  connection 
with  the  arrival  in,  or  departure  from,  the 
Unlf^d  States  of  a  private  aircraft  or  private 
vessel,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

478.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  for  1964  of  the  Commission, 
pursuant  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954; 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 

H.R.  3912.  A  bill  to  limit  the  purposes  for 
which  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  may  be  used;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3913.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Licking 
Valley  Local  School  District.  Licking  County, 
Ohio:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3914.  A  bill  to  provide  direct  aid  to 
the  States  and  territories  for  educational 
purposes  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  taxpayers 
and  local  governments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3915.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  and  facili- 
tate the  deduction  from  gross  income  by 
teachers  of  the  expenses  of  education  (In- 
cluding certain  travel)  undertaken  by  them, 
and  to  provide  a  uniform  method  of  proving 
entitlement  to  such  deduction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 

H.R.  3916.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  cabaret  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3917.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I  and  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize  the 


Federal-State  programs  of  health  care  for  the 
aged  by  authorizing  any  State  to  provide 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  to  individ- 
uals eligible  therefor  (and  assist  In  providing 
health  care  for  other  aged  individuals)  under 
voluntary  private  health  Insurance  plans, 
and  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  tax  incentives  to  encourage 
prepayment  health  Insurance  for  the  aged; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H.R.  3918.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hudson  Highlands  National 
Scenic  Rlverway  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

H.R.  3919.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  educa- 
tional resources  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  students  in  postsecondary  and  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 

HJl.  3920.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize 
the  Federal -State  programs  of  health  care  for 
the  aged  by  authorizing  any  State  to  provide 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  to  individ- 
uals eligible  therefor  ( and  assist  in  providing 
health  care  for  other  aged  individuals)  under 
voluntary  private  health  Insurance  plans,  and 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  provide  tax  incentives  to  encourage  pre- 
pajmient  health  Insurance  for  the  aged;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND  (by  request) : 

H.R.  3921.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  an  addition  to  the 
reserve  for  bad  debts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 

H.R.  3922.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3923.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  Insurance  system  to  In- 
crease benefits.  Improve  the  actuarial  status 
of  the  disability  Insurance  trust  fund,  and 
extend  coverage,  to  £maend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  additional  Federal 
financial  participation  in  the  Federal-State 
public  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

H.R.  3924.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  and  section  705(b)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1959  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  section 
8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H.R.  3925.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  prohibit 
the  furnishing  of  economic  assistance  to  any 
cotintry  which  does  not  grant  to  the  United 
States  most-favored-natlon  treatment  with 
respect  to  the  admission  of  our  exports;  to 
the   Committee   on   Foreign   Affairs. 

H.R.  3928.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Trad- 
ing Corporation  to  meet  the  challenge  of  at- 
tempted Soviet  penetration  of  world  markets, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL : 

H.R.  3927.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  initiate  with  the  several 
States  a  cooperative  program  for  the  con- 
servation, development,  and  enhancement  of 
the  Nation's  anadromotis  fish,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee : 

H.R.  3928.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  to  provide  that  button 
blanks,  regardless   of  state  of  finish,  shall 


be  subject  to  the  same  duty  as  buttons;  to 
the   Committee  on   Ways   and   Means 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN : 
H.R.  3929.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I  and  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize  the 
Federal-State  programs  of  health  care  for 
the  aged  by  authorizing  any  State  to  pro- 
vide medical  assistance  for  the  aged  to  in- 
dlvlduals  eligible  therefor  (and  assist  in 
providing  health  care  for  other  aged  Individ- 
uals) under  voluntary  private  health  insur- 
ance plans,  and  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  incentives 
to  encoiirage  prepayment  health  Insurance 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  3930.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addition- 
al $3,000  exemption  from  Income  tax  for 
amounts  received  as  retirement  annuities  or 
pensions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  3931.  A  bill   to  authorize  a  study  of 
methods  of  helping  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  victims  of  future  flood  disasters; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.R.  3932.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  permit  the  naturali- 
zation as  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  per- 
sons over  50  years  of  age  who  have  been  liv- 
ing in  the  United  States  for  periods  totaling 
at  least  20  years;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  3933.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  a  prelimi- 
nary survey  of  the  proposed  George  Rogers 
Clark  Recreation  Way  within  and  adjacent 
to  the  Shawnee  National  Forest  In  the  State 
of  Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  3934.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3935.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  Spanish- 
American  War  veterans  eligible  for  pensions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
H.R.  3936.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  income  tax 
credit  to  an  individual  taxpayer  for  tuition 
and  fees  paid  to  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  to  allow  a  tax  credit  to  all  tax- 
payers lor  charitable  contributions  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
H.R.  3937.  A  bill  to  provide  annuities  pay- 
able from  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund  in  additional  cases  for  cer- 
tain widows  and  widowers  by  eliminating 
the  required  period  of  marriage;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HORTON : 
H.R.  3938.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  prohibiting  certain  sales  be- 
low cost;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

H.R.  3939.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.R.  3940.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York : 
H.R.  3941.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Federal  taxes 
on  jewelry,  furs,  toilet  preparations,  luggage 
and  handbags,  general  telephone  service, 
general  admissions,  transportation  of  per- 
sons by  air,  and  safe  deposit  boxes,  effective 
for  period  after  March  31,  1965;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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H.R.  3S»42.  A  bill  to  permit  an  Individual 
to  obtain  coverage  under  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  on  the  basis  of  service  which 
was  not  covered  employment  at  the  time  it 
was  performed,  if  service  of  that  type  has 
since  become  covered  employment  and  such 
individual  makes  payment  of  the  applicable 
social  security  taxes;  to  the  Contimlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 

H.R.  3943.  A  bill  to  allow  credit  or  refund 
of  gift  tax  erroneously  paid  by  reason  of 
treating  nontaxable  divisions  of  community 
property  as  gifts;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska: 

H.R.  3944.  A  bill   to   limit  jurisdiction  of 
Federal  courts  in  reapportionment  cases;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

H.R.  3945.  A    bill    to    amend    the   Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  fur- 
ther for  the  prevention  of  accidents;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 

H.R.  3946.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 

H.R.  3947.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  make  certain  medical  institutions 
and  hospitals  engaged  primarily  in  furnish- 
ing domiciliary  care  eligible  for  donations  of 
surplus  property;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

H.R.  3948.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  in  every  State;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3949.  A  bill  to  provide  that  retired 
Federal  officers  and  employees  shall  not  be 
required  to  pay  any  fee  for  admission  to  na- 
tional parks,  forests,  and  monuments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3950.  A  bill  to  amend  section  18  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  pro- 
vide free  transportation  on  any  railroad 
carrier  subject  to  that  act  for  individuals 
receiving  pensions  or  annuities  under  that 
act,  and  for  their  dependents,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3951.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Preference  Act  of  1944  with  respect  to  the 
applicability  of  benefits  under  such  act,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3952.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Preference  Act  of  1944  to  authorize  the  is-  • 
suance  of  subpenas  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  In  connection  with  hearings  un- 
der such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3953.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  71  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  right  of  a  veteran  to  appeal  to  the  U.S. 
district  court  from  the  decisions  of  the  Board 
of  Veterans'  Appeals  in  compensation  and 
pension  claims  shall  not  be  abrogated;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PELLY : 

H.R.  3954.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
hibiting fishing  in  the  territorial  waters  of 
the  United  States  by  vessels  other  than  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  In  order  to  expand 
the  definition  of  the  term  "fisheries";  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

H.R.  3955.  A  bill  to  make  clear  that  fisher- 
men's organizations,  regardless  of  their  tech- 
nical legal  status,  have  a  voice  In  the  ex- 
vessel  sale  of  fish  or  other  aquatlo  products 
on  which  the  livelihood  of  their  members  de- 
pends; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  3956.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  duty- 
free entry  of  certain  kinds  of  limestone:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  REDLIN: 
H.R.  3957.  A  bill  to  authorize  establish- 
ment of  the  Fort  Union  Trading  Post  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  N.  Dak.,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  3958.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 9,  1955;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  3959.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  an- 
nuities for  additional  personnel  engaged  in 
hazardous  occupations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT : 
H.R.  3960.  A    bill     to    promote    economic 
growth  by  supporting  State  and  regional  cen- 
ters to  place  the  findings  of  science  usefully 
in    the   hands    of   American    enterprise;    to 
the   Committee   on   Interstate  and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  3961.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  3962.  A  bill  to  establish  a  new  pro- 
gram of  loans  to  be  made  from  a  revolving 
fund  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  to  assist  in  the  provision  and 
rehabilitation  of  housing  for  middle-Income 
families;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  3963.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  provide  Federal 
Housing  Administration  mortgage  Insurance 
for  individuals  purchasing  dwelling  units  in 
cooperative  housing  projects  in  the  same 
way  that  such  insurance  is  provided  for  in- 
dividuals purchasing  other  single-family  res- 
idences; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  3964.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  prohibit  the  con- 
struction of  luxury  housing  In  the  redevelop- 
ment of  urban  renewal  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  3965.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  require  the  establish- 
ment of  more  effective  procedures  for  the 
relocation  of  individuals,  families,  and  busi- 
ness concerns  from  the  area  of  urban  re- 
newal projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  3966.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  that  Indi- 
viduals, families,  and  business  concerns  dis- 
placed by  an  urban  renewal  project  shall 
have  a  priority  of  opportunity  to  relocate  in 
the  project  area  after  its  redevelopment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  3967.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  more  ade- 
quate relocation  payments  for  Individuals, 
families,  and  business  concerns  displaced 
from  urban  renewal  areas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  3968.  A  bill  to  amerid  the  U.S.  Housing 
Act  of  1937  to  remove  the  existing  15  percent 
limit  on  the  amount  of  assistance  which  may 
be  provided  thereunder  for  low-rent  public 
housing  in  any  one  State;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  3969.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  to  remove  the  existing  dollar 
limit  on  the  amount  of  annual  contributions 
which  may  be  contracted  for  by  the  Public 
Housing  Administration  to  assist  low-rent 
public  housing;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  3970.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  to  increase  by  $1,000  per 
room  the  statutory  limit  on  the  cost  of  a 
low-rent  housing  project;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  3971.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  to  permit  occupants  of  dwell- 
in?  units  in  low-rent  public  housing  proj- 
ects to  Durchase  such  units;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


H.R.  3972.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Hotis- 
ing  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  a  tenant  in 
a  low-rent  public  housing  project  may  not 
be  evicted  therefrom  without  a  public  hear- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

H.R.  3973.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  so  as  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  employees  and  employers, 
in  Industries  affecting  commerce,  to  enter 
into  union  shop  agreements;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3974.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  o' 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the 
amount  of  an  individual's  medical,  dental, 
and  related  expenses  shall  be  subtracted  from 
his  outside  earnings  before  determining  un- 
der such  section  the  amount  of  any  reduc- 
tion in  his  benefits  by  reason  of  such  earn- 
ings; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  3975.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  the  owner 
of  an  apartment  building  or  other  multi- 
family  structure  to  establish  and  utilize  a 
repair,  replacement,  and  maintenance  re- 
serve as  a  condition  of  the  allowance  of  a 
depreciation  deduction  with  respect  to  such 
structure;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER : 
H.R.  3976.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  26,  1956,  to  authorize  the  Muscatine 
Bridge  Commission  to  construct,  maintain, 
and  operate  a  bridge  across  the  Mississippi 
River  at  or  near  the  city  of  Muscatine.  Iowa, 
and  the  town  of  Drury,  111.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
H.R.  3977.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance    to    veterans    who    serve    in    the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  induction  period; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STALBAUM: 
H.R.  3978.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health   Service    Act    to   protect   the    public 
from    unsanitary   milk    and    milk    products 
shipped  in  Interstate  commerce,  without  un- 
dtily  burdening  such  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  3979.  A  bill  providing  for  the  distribu- 
tion and  viewing  within  the  United  States 
of    the    film    "Years    of   Lightning.    Day    of 
Drums"   prepared  by  the  U.S.   Information 
Agency  on  the  late  President  Kennedy;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WATSON: 
H.R.  3980.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  retire- 
ment of  the  public  debt;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  3981.  A  bill  relating  to  rates  of  post- 
age on  certain  materials  for  blind  persons; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  3982.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
who  is  permanently  and  totally  disabled; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3983.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  dislocation  allowances  received  bv 
members  of  the  uniformed  services;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3984.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Importa- 
tion Into  the  United  States  of  flags  of  the 
United  States  manufactured  In  foreign  coun- 
tries; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  3985.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  and  fa- 
cilitate the  deduction  from  gross  Income  by 
teachers  of  the  expenses  of  education  (In- 
cluding certain  travel)  undertaken  by  them, 
and  to  provide  a  uniform  method  of  proving 
entitlement  to  such  deduction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 
H.R.  3986.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  resulting  from  overpressures 
generated  bv  U.S.  aircraft:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.  3987.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  in  order  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions Of  that  act  to  institutions  of  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

Bv  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.R.  3988.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  to  provide  griuits  for  re- 
search and  development,  to  increase  tjra.-it.s 
for  construction  of  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment works,  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  stiindards  of  water  quality  to  aid  in  pre- 
venting, controlling,  and  abating  pollution  of 
intersiate  waters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Comriiittee  on  Public  Works. 
Bv  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  3089.  A  bin  to  extend  to  30  days  the 
time  for  filing  petitions  for  removal  of  civil 
actions  from  Slate  to  Federal  courts;  to  the 
Commitnee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3930.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1871  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
per  diem  and  subsistence,  and  limit  mileage 
allowances  of  grand  and  petit  jurors;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3991.  A  bill  relating  to  the  retirement 
of  judgi^s  of  the  territorial  district  courts:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3992.  A  bill  to  amend  section  753(f) 
of  tltie  28.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
tran.'^cripts  funushed  by  court  reporters  for 
the  district  courts:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3993.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  issuance 
of  certificates  of  citizenship  in  the  Canal 
Zone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3994.  A  bill  to  remove  the  present 
So .000  limitation  which  prevents  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  from  settling  and  pay- 
ing certain  claims  arising  out  of  the  crash  of 
A  U.S.  aircraft  at  Wichita.  Kans  ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3995.  A  bill  to  transfer  certain 
functions  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3996.  A  bill  to  amend  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  settlement  of  admiralty 
claims:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3997.  A  bill  to  amend  section  753(b) 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  recording  of  proceedings  in  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts  by  means  of  electronic  sound 
recording  as  well  as  by  shorthand  or  me- 
chanical means;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.3998.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  fees  of 
Jury  commissioners  In  the  U.S.  district 
ocurts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3999.  A  bill  to  provide  the  same  life 
tf"ure  and  retirement  riifhts  for  judges  here- 
after apoointed  to  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
t"-ie  District  of  P'.ierto  Rico  as  the  judges  of 
j>n  other  US.  district  courts  now  have:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  DINGELL: 
HR.  4000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act.  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Sc^ret.-'.ry  of  the  Treasury  to  relieve  appll- 
cmts  from  cert  lin  provisions  of  the  act  if 
I-e  determines  that  t'-'e  eranti-.ig  of  relief 
would  not  be  contrnry  to  the  public  Interest. 
a'ld  that  the  applicant  would  not  be  likely 
to  conduct  his  operations  In  an  unlawful 
manner:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mer'ns. 

B"  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.R.  4001.  A  bill  to  amer.d  the  Clean  Air 
A'*-  to  require  .standards  for  controlling  the 
e-  I's^iion  of  pollutants  from  gisollne-powered 
o"    dle?el-powered    vehicles,    to    establish    a 
Federal    Air    Pollution    Control    Laboratory, 
•d  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
I   terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
HR.4002.  A    bill    to    emend    the    Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require  the  Civil  Aero- 
n.-fics  Board  to  enforf-e  the  duty  imposed 


on  each  carrier  to  provide  adequate  services 
in  connection  with  the  transportation  au- 
thorized by  its  certttlcatc  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity,  and  for  other  purpo&es; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Bv  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  4003.  A   bill    to   amend    the   Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  extend  lor 
2  additional  years  the  present  provisions  per- 
mitting  the   lease   and   transfer   of   tobacco 
acre.ige  allotments,  and  for  otiier  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Bv  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.R.  4004.  A  bill   to  provide   readjustment 
LU-.si.stance  to  veterans  wh<j  f.er\e  In  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  Induction  period:    to  the 
Committee  on  Veter.ms'  Atfalrs. 

Bv  Mr.  MARSH  (by  request) : 
H.R.  4005.  A  bill  to  fix  the  boundary  of 
Shenandoah  National  Park  In  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Bv  Mrs.  MAY: 
H.R.  4006.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
operation  of  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  4007.  A  bin  to  regulate  the  labeling 
and  adv'ertising  of  cigarettes,  and  for  otlier 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  4008.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  a  sur- 
vivor annuitant  shall  not  lose  his  or  her  an- 
nuity by  reason  of  a  marriage  or  remarriage 
which  occurs  after  attainment  of  age  62;  to 
the   Committee   on   Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  4009.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  that  a  survivor 
annuitant  spouse  under  such  act  shall  not 
lose  the  survivor  annuity   by  reason  of  re- 
marriage after  attainment  of  age  62:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  4010.    A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  a  widow 
shall  not  lose  her  entitlement  to  benefits  un- 
der that  title  by  reason  of  a  j^marriage  which 
occurs  after  she  attains  age^2;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  POAGE: 
H.R.  4011.  A  bill  to  extend  the  operation 
of     the    N.itional    Wool    Act     of     1954,     as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  REDLIN: 
H.R.  4012.    A  bill  to  encourage  phj-slclans 
and  dentists  who  have  received  student  loans 
under  programs  established  ptirsuant  to  title 
7  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  prac- 
tice their  professions  in  areas  having  a  short- 
age of  physicians  or  dentists;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR.  4013.    A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  increase  the  min- 
imum   amount    of    the    monthly    Insurance 
benefits  payable  thereunder;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4014.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  full  bene- 
fits (When  based  upon  attainment  of  retire- 
ment age)  will  be  payable  to  both  men  and 
women  at  age^eO;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  401*  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  Indi- 
vidual may  qualify  for  disability  Insurance 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeze  with  only 
four  quarters  of  coverage;  to  the  Conimiittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H.R.  4016.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  fiscal  year  1966  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H.R.  4017.  A  bin  to  designate  the  Veterans' 
Administration  center  at  Bonham,  Tex.,  as 
the  Sam  Rayburn  Memorial  Veterans  Center; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  4018.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  4019.  A  bill  to  amend  section  204  of 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  to  permit  adjudi- 
cation of  the  claims  of  additional  persons  for 
certain  World  War  II  losses,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee    on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  4020.  A    bill    to   reduce   the   price  at 
which  feed  grain  may  be  sold  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  In  acute  distress 
areas  and  major  disaster  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ULLM/iN: 
H.R.  4021.  A   bill    to   amend    the   Agricul- 
tural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of   1937  to 
permit  the  i.'isuance  of  marketing  orders  for 
onions  for  canning  or  freezing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  4022.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  Na- 
tional Air  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution with  a  National  Transportation 
Museum  in  order  to  make  the  complete  his- 
tory of  transportation  available  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people  of  the  United  States;. to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  4023.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  construct  the 
third  Library  of  Congress  building  in  square 
732  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  pro- 
vide that  such  building  shall  be  designated 
"The  President  James  Madison  Memorial 
Library";  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Bv  Mr.  GATHIXGS: 
H.J.  Res.  258.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  the  apportionment  of  districts  from  ■  -hlch 
members  of  a  State  legislature  or  members  of 
governing  bodies  of  subordinate  State  units 
are  to  be  elected:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiclarv. 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
H.J.  Res.  259.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion 
one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other 
than  population;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.J.  Res.  260.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
gtiarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  appor- 
tion one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors 
other  than  population:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

BvMr.  HARRIS: 
H.J.  Res.  261.  Joint  resolution  limiting  the 
height  of   certain  radio  and   television  an- 
tenna towers;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.J.  Res.  262.  Joint  resolution    to   provide 
for  a  conference  consisting  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  officials,  and  members  of  public  and 
private  groups  or  organizations  to  consider 
and  propose  methods  of,  and  to  coordinate 
action  for,  combating  the  traffic  in  obscene 
matters  and  materials;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska : 
H.J.  Res.  263.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  appor- 
tion one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors 
other  than  population;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

H.J.  Res.  264.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 

for   the   selection   of   a   new   Vice  President 

whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of 
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Vice   President;    to   th°    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
HJ  Res.  265.  .Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  succession  to  the 
Presidency  and  Vice-Presidencv  ;i-»d  to  cases 
where  the  President  is  unable  to  discharge 
the  p  )v.er3  and  duties  oi  his  office;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
EV  Mr.  WATSON: 
H.J.  Res.  266.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  appropiiatious 
sh:\ll  not  exceed  revenues  of  the  United 
States,  except  in  timf^  of  w.-u-  or  national 
emergency;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  J.  Res.  267.  Joint  resolution  propi'siug  an 
am'Udment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  a  method  for  nomi- 
nitin-.?  and  electing  jud-c-  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BR. 'EDEMAS: 
H.  Coti.  Rer.  149.  Conouirer.t  re.'ioli.iiion  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  tTio  Crjiaai- 
zatlon  of  the  CongrcEs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rule.i. 

By  Mr    CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.  Con.  Re.s.  150.  Crr.icurrent  resolution  ir.r 
est  bli=:hmcnt  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organisation  of  the  Congress;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Utiles. 

By  Mr.  CONTE" 
H.  C'>n.  Res.  151   Concurrent  re.^^olution  .'Ui- 
thorizing   a  study   of  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  Cone-ess,  and  est^^ibli^hing  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  152.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  FLYNT: 
H.   Con.   Res.    153.  Concurrent   resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  the   tributes  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  the  life,  character,  and  pubUc  service 
of  the  late  Sir  Winston   Chtirchill;    to  the 
Committee  ou  House  Admlnistrralon. 
Bv  Mr.  FRAS2R: 
H.    Cnn.    Res.    154.  Concurrent    resolution 
authorizing  a  study  of  the  organization  and 
operatioi'.  of  the  Congress,  and  establishing 
a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiz.ition  of 
the  Coiigrcs'=;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
B,"  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  155.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
estibllsh  a  Joint  Committee  on  Ethics  in  the 
legislative    Government;    to   the    Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  156.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  film 
of  the  late  President  John  F.  Kenner^.y  to  be 
shown  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreigii  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
H.  Con.  Res.  157.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  on  increas- 
ing the  authorized  bed  capacity  for  all  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizoni: 
H.  Con.  Res.  158.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a   Joint  Committee  on   the   Orga- 
nization of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  159.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  Instruct  the  U.S.  mission  to 
the  United  Nations  to  bring  the  Baltic  States 
question  before  that  body  with  a  view  to  the 
liberation  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
from  Soviet  occupation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 
H.  Con.  Res.  160.      Concurrent      resolution 
providing  for  one  General  Expenditure  Au- 


thorization Act  for  each  fiscal  year,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  161.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  TOLL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  162.  Conctirrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  mission  to  the  United  Nations  should 
seek  the  adoption  by  the  United  Nations  of 
a  resolution  condemning  the  recent  mani- 
festations of  anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet 
Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H.  Con.  Res.  163.  Concurrent  resolution  e:^- 
pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  recent  manifestations  of  anti-Semitism 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  and  calling  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  to  guarantee  human  rights;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico: 
H.  Con.  Res.  164.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  increasing 
the  bed  capacity  for  all  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota : 
H.  Res,  150.  Resolution  to  prohibit  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  from  discontinuing 
service  by  local  service  airlines  until  after 
a  thorough  review  by  the  House  Interstate 
I'.nd  Foreign  Commerce  Committee;  to  the 
Comm  ttee  en  Rules 

By  Mr.  BONNER: 
H.  Res.  151.     Resolution     authorizing     the 
Committee  o;i  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries to  conduct,  certain  studies  and  investi- 
gations; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  152.   Resolution    to   provide   funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  studies  and  investi- 
gations authorized  by  H.  Res.   151;    to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 
H.  Res.  153.  Resolution  providing  for  a  re- 
view of  the  needs  for  local  airline  service  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
H.  Res.    154.  Resolution    to    set    national 
policies  for  local  airline  service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.  Res.    155.  Resolution    to    set    national 
policies  for  local  airline  service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Rules. 

By  Mr.  RUMSFELD : 
H.  Res.  156.  Resolution  to  amend  rule 
XXVIII  of  the  rules  oi  the  House  to  permit 
1  hour  of  debate  on  a  motion  to  agree  or  dis- 
agree to  a  conference  report:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

Bv  Mr.  HARDY : 
H.  Res.  157.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  operation  of  hospital  facilities 
by  the  departments,  agencies,  and  instrumen- 
tUlties  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

Bv  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIM: 
11.  R:-s.  158.  Resolution  to  sU  national  pol- 
icies for  local  airline  service:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  COLMER : 
H.  Res.  159.  Res'olution  providing  for  con- 
fidorat  on  of  H.J.  Res.  42.  a  joint  resolution 
to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
St  t  t;  to  gu.irantee  the  n:;ht  cf  any  State  to 
.apportion  one  house  of  its  Isgislature  on 
factors  other  than  populition;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

B\-  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 
H.  R.-s.     160.  Resolution    to    set    national 
policies  for  local  airline  service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By   Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana: 
H.Res.  161.  Rc-EOlutlon    creating    a    select 
committee  to  conduct  studies  and  Investlga- 
tio:ts  of  the  problems  of  small  business:  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma : 
H.  Res.  162.  Resolution  to  set  national  poli- 
cies for  local  airline  service;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H.  Res.  163.  Resolution     to     set     national 
policies  for  local  airline  service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.  Res.  164.  Resolution     to     set     national 
policies  for  local  airline  service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.  Res.  165.  Resolution  to  set  national  poli- 
cies for  local  airline  service;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  REDLIN: 
H.  Res.  166.  Resolution  to  set  national  poli- 
cies for  local  airline  service;  to  the  Commit- 
tee oi:  Rules. 

By  ^Jix.  TOLL: 
H.  Res.  167.  Resolution  condemning  perse- 
cution by  the  Soviet  Union  of  persons  be- 
ci.use  of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.  Rss.  168.  Resolution  to  set  national  poli- 
cies for  local  oirllne  service;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

Ey  Mr.  WATSON: 
H.  Res.  169.  Resolution  to  amend  rule 
XVTII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
centative.<=  to  reqtiire  that  certain  liiformation 
be  co!-tained  in  committee  reports  accom- 
panying general  appropriation  bills;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  mennorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico;  Memorial 
of  the  New  3,Iexlco  State  Legislature,  memo- 
rializing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  relative  to  reconsidera- 
tion on  the  order  closing  the  Fort  Bayard 
Hospital  by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  relative  to  urging  Congress  to  pro- 
ceed to  enact  legislation  requiring  all  Gov- 
ernment agencies  involved  to  make  sufficient 
funds  available  to  expedite  completion  of  an 
adequate  transportation  system  on  the  main 
roads  of  national  forests  and  public  domain; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Ccngres.s  of  the  United 
States  relative  t.j  draftiag  appropriate  reto- 
lutions  of  condolences  ui  memory  of  Sir 
Winston  Churcl'.ill:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administri  tion. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  cf  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
President  and  tlie  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  relative  to  requesting  such  actions 
as  may  be  neceEsa.ry  to  prevent  the  closing 
of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  hospital  in 
the  Brighton  district  of  Boston;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  t.he 
State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
Presidt-nt  nnd  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  requesting  such  action  as 
may  b°  necessary  to  prevent  the  closing  of 
the"  veterans'  faculties  at  Rutland  Heights;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  protesting  the  announced  closure 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  lo- 
cated at  Miles  City,  Mont.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills    and   resolutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE; 

HR.  4024.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lewis 
H.  Nelson  III;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  _ 

HR  4025.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Terence 
J.  ODonnell.  Thomas  P.  Wilcox,  and  Clifford 
M.  Springberg;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR  4026.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Porter  F.  Sheldon,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  4027.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Ted 
M.  Richardson,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4028.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Richard  A.  Ingram  and  Capt.  Arthur,  R- 
Sprott.  Jr.,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  4029.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
John  E.  McRoberts  and  T.  Sgt.  Harold  C. 
Fisher,  Jr.,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 

H.R.  4030.  A  bill  to  require,  in  the  alterna- 
tive delivery  and  return  of  property  of  the 
estate  of  John  F.  Hackfeld.  deceased,  vested 
by  the  alien  property  custodian,  on  the  basis 
of  ownership  by  an  enemy  alien,  or  the  re- 
payment of  income  and  estate  taxes  to  said 
estate,  collected  on  the  basis  of  American 
citizenship;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. ,      ,, 

H.R.  4031.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mau- 
reen Fields;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
cisrv 

HR  4032.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carlo 
Antonio  DeLuca;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOW: 

H.R.  4033.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giusep- 
pina  Dal  Bo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

H  R  4034  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andriana 
K.  Anagnostopoulou;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR  4035.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlasls 
Rltsinias;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  4036.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lulgl 
Giovani  Borelll;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ^  ^ 

H  R  4037.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Konstan- 
tinos  Bakas:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ^  „  „    . 

HR  4038.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zaferlos 
Malamis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4039.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Persefoni 
G.  Katarahlas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ^ 

HR.4040.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  loannls 
Demirakos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4041.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
Giannopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4042.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Catanzariti;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4043.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Kon- 
stas;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  4044.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roberto 
Anaya  Pulido;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4045.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Miranda  Gomez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4046.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ignaclo 
Guerrero  Sanchez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4047.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Abel  Cruz 
Morales:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4048.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Armando 
Castillo  Valencia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


H.R.  4049.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luis 
Gonzalez  Capistran;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4050.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gilberto 
Perez  Medinia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4051.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
Gonzalez  Arriaga;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4052.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Ro- 
sario  Becerra  Estrada;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4053.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jesus 
Becerra  Estrada;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclaryj 

H.R.  4034.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andres 
Aguirre  Cisneros;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  4055.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jaime 
Pena  Pena;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4056.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tomas 
Rodarte  Mireles;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4057.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Loreto 
Castro  Lares;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4058.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Brigido 
Montoya  Iniguez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4059.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvador 
Salazar  Hernandez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4060.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clrllo 
Gracia  Tovar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California : 

H.R.  4061.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto 
Caputo  and  Carluccla  Caputo,  his  wife;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CAHILL: 

H.R.  4062.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jankiel 
Borsuk  and  wife,  Sylvia  Borsuk;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONABLE : 

H.R.  4063.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Wanda  Zybaczlnski;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DYAL: 

H.R.  4064.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of    Ivana 
Geriol;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 

H.R.  4065.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Donald 
C.  Klien,  U.S.  Navy,  and  others;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  4066.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Abel  Gorfain;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FlwO: 

H.R.  4067.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Aizlg;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4068.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raffaele 
and  Franceschina  PiscitelU;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 

H.R.  4069.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clifton  M. 
Chippewa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 

H.R.  4070.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dedrlck  A. 
Maanum;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

H.R.  4071.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Prof.  Vis- 
weswara  L.  Madhysatha;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  4072.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sylvie  D. 
Bouganim:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  pRIFFIN: 

H.R.  4073.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bernard  Zuchowski;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa : 

H.R.  4074.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Soo 
Hyun  Nam;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HARDY: 

H.R.  4075.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  F. 
Reagan,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  HAYS: 

HR.  4076.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chung  Un 
Bok;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HICKS: 

H.R.  4077.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jean  A. 
Qualntance;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4078.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
L.  Minton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4079.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mary 
C.  Ryan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

H.R.  4080.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shaoul 
Shammah;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  KEOGH: 

H.R.  4081.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Persic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4082.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 

C.  Wright;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4083.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Leo- 
nardo Tusa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  4084.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Paola 
Campo  Amorelli;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4085.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesca 
Santangelo  Ardlni;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  KREBS: 

H.R.  4086.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lauria  A. 
Empleo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4087.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Junia  Kirton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 

H.R.  4088.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Irving  M. 
Sobin  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 

H.R.  4089.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  T)ante 
Giovanni  Nomelllnl,  his  wife,  Lina  Nomelllni, 
and  their  minor  children,  Adolfo  Nomelllni 
and  Rosella  Nomelllni;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McEWEN: 

H.R.  4090.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panaglotls 
Chrlstos  Pappas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MACKIE: 

H.R.  4091.  A   bill    for    the   relief   of  Jamil 
Hamady;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska: 

H.R.  4092.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shu  Hsien 
Chang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4093.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Soos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS: 

H.R.  4094.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Newton  Watson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4095.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Serrafet- 
tln  Tombuloglu;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MOSHER: 

H.R.  4096.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Wil- 
liam R.    Broadwell,  U.S.  Navy,   and  others; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  NIX: 

H.R.  4097.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Riz- 
alino    M.    and    Mrs.    Nativldad    Encarnado 
Buyoc;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana : 

H.R.  4098.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  W.  R. 
Wade;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4099.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Sakellaris;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4100.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
P.  Hennessey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  PELLY: 

H.R.  4101.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Susie 
Cho;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4102.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Florencio 

D.  Ponce;    to  the   Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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ByMr.  POWELL: 
HR.  4103.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benedetto 
Romano;    to    the    Committee   on   the   Judi- 

fiEFV 

HR  4104.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leo 
Arlington  Haynes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
HR  4105.  A   bill    for    the   relief    of   Flora 
and  William  Bisof;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR  4106.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wie  Lie 
Bong  and  Jenny  Kim-Yang  (nee  Lie)  Bong; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
HR.4107.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stamo 
Mihalitsianou;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida : 
H  R.  4108.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theodora 
Arvaniti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  4109.  A    bill    for   the    relief    of   Tong 
Chik  Pak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
HR.  4110.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  An- 
tonino   Baiardi;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary.  ^    ^  , 

H.R.  4111.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Jolan 
Steiner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4112.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ruth 
Garma  Alony;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

H.R.  4113.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
celle  Bean;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  4114.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Shimon  Beatus;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4115.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ger- 
ard Frank;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4116.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marcene 
Sonja  Godfrey;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4117.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 

Perrotta-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4118.  A   bill    for    the   relief   of   Farid 

Sellm    Tawfik;    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 
H.R.  4119.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juliana 
Barrigos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  4120.  A   bill    for   the   relief    of   Jorge 
Antonio  Cabrera;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4121.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ivy 
Rosalia  Ferdinand  de  Richards;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4122.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Seoung 
Lek  Rim  and  his  wife,  Chun  Hye  Rim  (nee 
Choe ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4123.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Clara  Rua;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  4124.  A   bill    for   the   relief    of   Irfan 

Mavruk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  4125.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Flora  Lee 

(Shlh-yu    LI);    to   the    Committee    on   the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  4126.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Yella- 
maty  Williams:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR  4127.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  EUahu 
Haymovltz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary.   

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  4128.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Joyce 
Zohelyn  Manderson  Tillman;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  4129.  A   bill   for  the   relief   of  Phebe 
Norman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4130.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Vladlmlra 
Saverl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  4131.  A    bni    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Phoebe  Thompson  Neesham;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  TOLL: 
H.R.  4132.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Librande 
P.   Caltaglrone;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4133.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Russell 
D.  Harris;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WATSON: 
H.R.  4134.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Lessle 
Mae  (Saxon)  WUson  and  Mrs.  Beatrice  Wil- 
son; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  4135.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chariklla 
Karakatsani;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.4136.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joanna 
Stavropoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. ,  .„ 

H.R.  4137.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jan 
Rosciszewski;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  4138.  A    bill    for    the    relief  of    Julio 
Machado  Mendes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WY ATT: 
H.R.  4139.  A  blU  conferring  Jurisdiction 
upon  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim 
of  Eugene  E.  Laird;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  

PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

85.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  James 
R.  Frankenberry,  Bronxvllle.  N.Y.,  petition- 
ing consideration  of  his  resolution  with  ref- 
erence to  the  seating  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Representative  from  the 
25th  Congressional  District  of  New  York;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  House  Administration. 

86.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  petitioning  consideration  of  his 
resolution  with  reference  to  requesting  Con- 
gress, through  the  appropriate  committee,  to 
publish  and  circulate  a  handbook  on  Fed- 
eral governmental  abbreviations  and  explan- 
ations thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


we  find  our  joy  only  in  honor  untar- 
nished. 
We  ask  in  it  the  dear  Redeemer  s  name. 

Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
January  29,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL 
AND  DISARMAMENT  AGENCY- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  66) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompany mg  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
1  am  transmitting  herewith  the  Fourth 

Annual  Report  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 

and  Disarmament  Agency. 
In  this  report,  submitted  pursuant  to 

law,  the  Agency  describes  its  activities  for 

the  calendar  year  1964. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  February  1,  1965. 


SENATE 

Monday,  February  1, 1965 
(Legislative  day,  January  29, 1965) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  Father  of  our  spirits,  who 
hearest  prayer:  Breathe  upon  us  now.  we 
beseech  Thee,  the  benediction  of  Thy 
holy  calm,  as  those  in  this  forum,  to 
whose  hands  has  been  committed  the 
stewardship  of  public  affairs,  face  the 
demands  of  another  week. 

Lift  the  burdens  of  drab  duty  from 
jaded  hearts,  changing  stern  statutes 
into  glad  songs.  Soothe  the  anxieties  of 
our  baffled  minds,  so  that  with  the  shield 
of  Thy  peace  and  the  sword  of  Thy  truth, 
we  may  face — free  and  fearless— what- 
ever tests  this  day  may  bring. 

If  there  is  any  kindness  we  can  show 
the  comrades  by  our  side,  may  we  not 
neglect  or  defer  it.  seeing  that  we  pass 
this  way  but  once.  Spuming  and  scorn- 
ing anything  unworthy  of  our  best,  may 


REPORT  ON  INTERNATIONAL  CUL- 
TURAL    EXCHANGE     PROGRAM- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
The  VICE   PRESIDENT  laid   before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the    President    of    the    United    States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mu- 
tual Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961— Public  Law  87-256,  the 
Fulbright-Hays  Act— I  transmit  here- 
with the  annual  report  on  the  interna- 
tional cultural  exchange  program  for  the 
fiscal  year  1963.  .  ^ 

This  report  deals  with  the  influence 
for  peace  and  progress  which  exchange- 
of -persons  activities  have  become  m  the 
world  of  the  1960's.  .     ^     ^  ,„ 

The  varying  stages  of  nationhood  m 
the  world  today  require  a  varying  range 
of  relationships  on  our  part.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  exchanges  of  persons  are 
uniquely  appropriate  and  unusually  ef- 
fective activities  for  the  needs  and 
opportunities  of  these  times.  Such  ex- 
changes touch  our  societies  at  many 
points— involving  students,  teachers, 
professors,  research  scholars,  athletes, 
government  leaders,  judges,  economists, 
labor  leaders,  social  workers,  actors,  au- 
thors, coaches,  and  many  others— a 
broad  panorama  of  professions  and  the 
arts. 
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In  the  single  year  covered  by  this  re- 
port, some  10,005  people  were  overseas 
from  this  country,  or  here  from  other 
countries,  in  the  friendly,  constructive 
interchi.ntie  the  United  States  now  spon- 
sors. This  exchange  involved  more  than 
130  countries  raid  territories. 

Congress  can  take  particular  and 
proper  pride  in  this  program.  Since 
World  War  II — with  full  bipartisan  sup- 
port, as  in  Public  Law  87-  256 — Congress 
has  fathered  and  fostered  this  activity. 
Many  Members  of  both  Houses  have  a 
siccial  ktiowledgc  of  the  vitPl  role  which 
exchanges  now  play  in  our  relations  and 
understandings  with  other  nations.  All 
along  the  way.  the  articulate  leadership 
of  the  Congress  has  been  a  major 
strength  for  the  program's  success. 

The  warm  and  strong  support  of  tlie 
American  jrenplc  likewise  deserves  onr 
praise.  The  volunteer  services  and  fam- 
ily hospitality  which  our  citizens  and 
communities  give  to  thousands  of  stu- 
dents and  visitors  from  other  countries 
is  of  incalculable  value  to  the  interest  of 
international  understanding. 

I  hope  that  our  exchange  activities, 
public  and  private,  may  grow.  An  en- 
larging investment  means  an  enlarging 
return — not  merely  frr.m  the  inidcr- 
standing  others  may  acquire  of  us.  but 
from  the  understanding  we  acquire  of 
those  with  whom  we  share  the  hopes  of 
these  times  and  the  destiny  of  this 
planet. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  an  abid- 
ing faith  in  the  value  of  education  to 
our  owai  society's  success,  and  we  are 
afTirming  that  faith  with  a  new  and 
strengthened  commitment  to  educa- 
tion in  America.  But  education  as  a 
force  for  freedom,  justice,  and  rational- 
ity knows  no  national  boundaries — it  is 
the  great  universal  force  for  good.  Our 
efforts  in  tlie  exchange  programs  give 
that  force  added  strength  and  justified 
support.  For  v.hen  we  help  other  peo- 
ples achieve  their  highest  and  best  as- 
pirations, we  truly  work  for  understand- 
ing, for  progress,  and  for  peace.  In  this 
work,  let  us  continue  with  new  enthu- 
siasm and  confidence,  for  out  of  the  un- 
derstandings among  peoples  will  grow 
peace  among  nations. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  February  1,  1965. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 
-  (For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  33  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress, as  amended,  the  Chair  appoints 
the  following  to  be  minority  members  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging:  Sena- 
tors Allott.  Miller,  and  Pe.\rson. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 

Senate  (he  following  communication  and 

letters.^vjiich  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Actions  Taken  by  Fedhhal  A-.en- 

ciES  Undkr  Public  Law  88  451 

A  communication  from  the  PicsidoU  of 
the  United  St.ntes.  trriusmitting.  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  actions  t.iken  by  the 
Federal  agencies  under  authority  of  Public 
Law  88-451.  for  the  period  from  August  16, 
10S4.  throu-h  December  31.  1964  (with  an 
accompanying  report':  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  ok  Ni'Jib'-r  of  Officers  Ast  tc-ed  op. 

Detailed    to    Dlty    at    the    Seat    op   thf 

Government 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1964.  there  wi:s  an  aggrefiate  of 
2,167  officers  assigned  or  detailed  to  perma- 
nent duty  ir.  the  executive  part  of  the  Air 
Force  at  the  seat  of  Government;  to  the 
Comm'ttes  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Final  Valuations  of  Properties 
OF  Certain  Carriers 
A  letter  from  fhe  Chairm.ir.  InterFtate 
Commerce  Commission,  Wnshin"ton.  D.C.. 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  final  v  ilua- 
tio-^.s  of  the  properties  of  certain  carriers 
(with- accompanying  p.ipers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Amendment  of  Cert.ain  Criminal  Laws  Ap- 
plicable TO  the  District  of  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney  General. 
tran:  mitting  a  draft  of  proDO.'^ed  legislation 
to  amend  certain  criminal  laws  applicable  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  of  Chesapeake  &  Potomac 
Telephone  Co. 
A  letter  from  the  vice  president,  the  Ches- 
apeake .^'  Potomac  Telephone  Co..  Wash- 
ington, DC.  tran'^^mitting.  pursuant  to  law. 
a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
that  company,  for  the  year  1964  (with  an  ac- 
companying report!;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia, 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 
.'V  lett.er  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  ove"stited  requirements  for 
replacement  of  high-endurance  vessels,  east- 
ern area.  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  TrcTury  Depart- 
ment, dated  January  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  incurred 
becau-e  obsolete  weight  design  qoal  was  used 
for  the  design,  integration,  and  test  of  Nim- 
bus spacecraft  by  the  Goddard  Space  Flight 
Center.  Nntiona!  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, dated  .lanuarv  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  planned  dispw^als  of  needed 
automotive  repair  parts.  Dep.'.rtment  of  the 
Army,  dated  January  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations, 

Amendment  of  Section   1391,  Title  28, 
United    States    Code 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts.  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  1391  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  venue  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 


Reports  on  Fair  Labor  Standards  in  Em- 
ployments IN  AND  Affecting  Interstate 
Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Secretory  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  t(j  law,  reports  pertaining 
to  fair  Ifibor  standards  in  employments  in 
and  affecting  intorst.uo  commerce,  dated 
January  1965  (with  accompanying  reports); 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wei- 
fare. 

Report  or  Postmaster  General 
A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  his  report  for 
the  fiscal  yea^•  1P64  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Report  on  Certain   Civilian   Positions 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  Washington, 
D.C,  tran.smlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  certain  civilian  positions  in  that 
Administration,  for  the  calend.ar  year  1964 
(with  an  accompanvlng  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT; 
A  joint   resolution    of    the   Legislature  of 
tlie  Stiite  of  Arkansas;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"House  Joint  RE.soLunfN  1 
"House   joint    resolution    applying   to    Con- 
gress to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States 
"Be  if  ra^olied  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  General  Assc7nbly  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas    {the   senate   concurring   therein). 
That  this  legislature  respectfully  applies  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  call  a 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  the 
following  article   as  an   amendment   to  t!ie 
Constitution  of  the  United  States: 

"  'article  

"  'Section  1.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  any  Stite  which  shall  have  a 
bicameral  legislature  from  apportioning  the 
membership  of  one  house  of  sucli  legislature 
on  factors  other  t.nan  population,  provided 
that  the  pl.in  of  such  apportionment  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a 
vote  of  the  electorate  of  that  otate. 

"  "Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall 
restrict  or  limit  a  State  in  its  determination 
of  how  member.'^hip  of  governing  bodies  of 
its  subordinate  units  shall  be  .-ipportioned. 

"  'Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
pm.endment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  sever.il  States 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  its  .submis- 
sion to  the  States  by  the  Congress";  be  it 
further 

"Re-iolved.  That  if  Congre'^s  shall  have  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
Identical  with  that  contained  in  this  res- 
olution prior  to  June  1.  1965.  this  applica- 
tion for  a  convention  shall  no  longer  be  of 
any  force  or  effect;  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  immediately  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre.nenntives  of 
the  United  States  and  to  each  Member  of  the 
Congress  from  this  State. 

"Approved : 

"Orval  E.  Faubus. 

"Goveriior." 

Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  of    the   Commonwealth   of   Massachu- 
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setts;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 

Welfare: 

"Resolutions  Memorializing  Congress  and 

the  Administrator   of  Veterans'   Affairs 

To  Prevent  the  Closing  of  the  Ritfland 

Heights  Hospital 

"Whereas  it  has  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  medical-surgical 
facilities  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  lo- 
cated at  Rutland  Heights  in  the  Common- 
wealth will  be  closed  efifective  June  30  of  the 
current  year;  and 

"Whereas  the  closing  of  this  facility  Is  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  general  philosophy 
behind  veterans'  benefits  in  the  United  States 
as  it  has  evolved  over  a  long  period  of  years 
and  will  result  in  derogation  of  veterans' 
benefits;  and 

"Whereas  the  removal  of  this  hospital  will 
work  a  particular  hardship  on  the  veterans 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  present  facil- 
ities should  be  reUiined  to  serve  those  who 
have  served  so  well :  Therefore  be  It 

••Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  urgently  requests  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  clos- 
ing of  the  veterans'  facilities  at  Rutland 
Heights;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Aflairs  of  the  United  States  rescind 
the  order  providing  for  the  closing  of  the 
medical-surgical  facilities  located  at  Rutland 
Heights;  and  be  it  further 

'•Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each  branch 
of  Congress  and  to  each  Member  thereof  from 
this  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  representatives,  adopted.  Janu- 
arv  20.  1965. 

■'William  C.  Maiers. 

"Clerfc. 

"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Coimnonicealth." 
The  petition  of  Everett  N.  Gibson,  of  Ionia, 
Mich.,  praying  for  a  redress  of  grievances;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


and  coordination  needed  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  Appalachian  region. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  3,  to  provide  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs  and 
the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  Appala- 
chian region. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  yield,  but  first  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quoi-um  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor  so  that  a  few 
additional  Senators  may  come  to  the 
Chamber. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  HOUR   DISPENSED  WITH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  morning  hour.  I  under- 
stand that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Nelson]  and  other 
Senators  have  some  questions  that  they 
would  like  to  ask  when  the  unfinished 
business  is  placed  before  the  Senate. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Amendments  of  the 
Judiciary  Committ.ee  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  w^ere  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  MINORITY  VIEWS  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  after 
consultation  v  ith  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  I  announce  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  vote  on  the  Appalachia 
bill  now  pending,  it  is  our  intention  to 
rail  up  the  nomination  of  Mr,  W.  J. 
Driver  to  be  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Aflfaii-s.  Following  consideration  of  that 
sub.iect,  the  Senate  will  take  up  the  In- 
ternaticnal  Coffee  Agreement. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss very  briefly  the  plans  for  scheduling 
consideration  of  the  International  Cof- 
fee Agi-eement.  I  have  prepared  minor- 
ity views  on  that  subject.  If  it  is  agree- 
nble  to  the  majority  leader  and  other 
Senators.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  privilege  of  submitting  those  views 
for  printing  tonight  so  that  they  will  be 
available  tomorrov,".  They  are  not  now 
a^'ailable. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  have  the  Senator  do  so.  I 
have  di.-cussed  that  subject  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DirksenJ.  We  have 
proceeded  on  that  assumption. 

Mr.  CARLSON.-  That  is  satisfactory 
to  me. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  19G5 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  S.  3, 
to  provide  public  works  and  economic  de- 
velopment programs  and  the  planning 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  3  to  provide  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs 
ind  the  planning  and  coordination 
needed  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
the  Appalachian  region. 

Mr,  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  in  enthusiastic  support 
of  the  Appalachian  regional  develop- 
ment b  11. 


No  region  has  suffered  more  from  eco- 
nomic fate  than  Appalachia.  No  people 
have  been  more  patient.  Shut  off  by 
their  mountains  from  many  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  industrialization  of  America, 
they  have  borne  their  burden  like  men, 
and  like  men  have  now  found  a  way  to 
remove  it. 

This  bill  is  in  redemption  of  promises 
made  to  the  people  of  Appalachia  for 
many  years.  It  is  a  constructive  and 
forward-looking  approach.  Every  dollar 
authorized  is  a  sound  investment.  We 
passed  it  last  year.  It  should  be  passed, 
unencumbered,  today. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  to  speak  for  my  own  region  of 
New  England  which,  though  far  in  ad- 
vance of  Appalachia  in  most  respects, 
economically,  can  benefit  greatly  by  a 
later  extension  of  what  v.-e  are  doing 
today. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  evi- 
dent that  the  economic  growth  of  New- 
England  and  the  wages  and  incomes  of 
our  people  are  not  keeping  pace  with 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  There  are  areas 
in  m?-ny  of  our  States  which  have  had 
unpccentable  levels  of  employment  for 
well  over  a  decade.  There  are  serious 
pockets  of  poverty  throughout  southern 
New  England,  and  there  are  whole  areas 
of  poverty  across  our  three  northern  New 
England  States.  For  instance,  parts  of 
southeastern  Massachusetts,  the  Merri- 
mack Valley,  and  the  Berkshires.  in  my 
State,  have  been  in  the  labor  surplus 
categoiT  for  over  15  years,  and  between 
20  and  30  percent  of  the  families  in 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine 
have  an  income  of  less  than  $3,000  a 
year.  Similar  problems  exist  in  Rhode 
island  and  Connecticut. 

Much  of  the  land  area  of  New  England 
has  no  industrial  or  other  productive 
acti%ity  coming  from  it.  In  northern 
New^  England  the  industrial  structure  is 
limited  to  a  small  number  of  industries, 
not  sufficiently  diversified.  At  the  same 
time,  this  area's  highway  and  trans- 
portation systems,  together  with  its 
community  facilities  relating  to  health, 
education,  sanitation,  housing,  and  voca- 
tional training,  are  in  serious  need  of 
improvement  in  order  to  encourage  new 
industry'  to  settle  in  the  area. 

In  the  Southern  New  England  States- 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Con- 
necticut— the  new  electronic  space  age 
industries  have  been  experiencing  fluc- 
tuations in  employment  with  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  technology  and  defense,  and 
many  of  our  traditional  industries  such 
as  cotton  and  wool  textiles,  shoes,  non- 
electrical machinery,  and  furniture  are 
continuing  to  move  out.  or  go  out  of  busi- 
ness altogether.  This  has  led  to  a  sub- 
stantial decline  of  manufacturing  jobs, 
coupled  with  an  increase  of  available 
workers  who  are  not  being  sufficiently 
absorbed  into  the  industrial  and  service 
fields.  The  result  is  poverty,  disillusion- 
ment, and  regressive  growth. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  New- 
England  economy  is  in  real  danger,  or 
in  crisis,  or  faces  anywhere  near  the  long 
road  back  to  health  that  Appalachia 
faces.  On  the  whole,  our  situation  is 
stronger  and  stabler  than  12  years  ago. 
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when  President  Kennedy  addressed  him- 
self to  its  problems  from  this  floor.  New 
England  continues  to  enjoy  in  a  number 
of  its  areas  a  good  reputation  in  edu- 
cation and  skills,  and  in  the  income  of 
many  of  its  people.  We  are  still  the 
research  hub  of  America.  But  in  mark- 
ing our  progress,  we  must  not  overlook 
the  basic  problem  areas  which  remain. 

Like  their  northern  neighbors,  the 
Southern  New  England  States  have  seri- 
ous problems  of  water  pollution,  sanita- 
tion, substandard  housing,  and  man- 
power training  and  rehabilitation. 
These  States  shoulder  a  special  burden 
of  mass  transit  and  intercity  passenger 
travel  by  rail  and  air.  In  addition,  the 
population  explosion  has  begun  to  work 
a  crisis  in  the  educational  field.  This  is 
especially  true  with  respect  to  the  high 
school  dropout,  or  graduate  who  does  not 
have  the  means  for  further  education, 
but  who  must  seek  work  in  an  increas- 
ingly technological  and  intellectual  labor 
market. 

The  forests  of  New  England  are  one  of 
the  region's  richest  resources.  We  need 
to  develop  and  protect  them  through 
modern  methods  of  conservation  and 
technology.  Our  fishing  industry  has  a 
tremendous  potential  with  the  increased 
demand  for  high  protein  food  in  our  own 
country  and  throughout  the  world.  We 
must  embark  on  programs  of  ocean  en- 
gineering and  research  to  improve  and 
modernize  the  harvest  of  valuable  ma- 
terials from  the  sea. 

As  population  increases,  there  will  be 
a  greater  demand  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, such  as  milk,  poultry,  potatoes,  and 
various  perishable  products.  The  New 
England  farmer  has  an  excellent  com- 
petitive advantage  in  being  close  to  his 
New  England  markets,  and  with  a  good 
road  system,  close  to  other  large  cities 
outside  New  England.  We  must  utilize 
new  farming  and  marketing  techniques 
to  make  better  use  of  our  unproductive 
land. 

By  1970  there  may  have  to  be  a  dou- 
bling of  generating  capacity  to  meet  New 
England's  power  needs.  With  an  in- 
creased growth  rate,  even  more  capacity 
will  be  needed.  We  must  seek  the  imple- 
mentation of  new  power  sources,  such  as 
Passamaquoddy.  nuclear  energy  and 
hydroelectric  generation,  with  grid  tieins 
to  sources  outside  New  England.  At  the 
moment,  we  should  work  together  in  an 
all-out  effort  to  eliminate  quotas  on  re- 
sidual oil  in  order  to  keep  down  manu- 
facturers' fuel  costs,  and  the  cost  of  gen- 
erating electricity  for  consumers. 

The  supply  of  high-quality  water  is  an 
important  industrial  and  municipal  asset 
of  New  England.  However,  increasing 
abuse  over  the  past  years  has  impaired 
the  quality  of  many  streams  and  rivers, 
and  in  some  instances  have  periled  parts 
of  our  fishing  industry.  There  is  a  basic 
need  for  a  strong  multistate  water  pol- 
lution program.  Likewise,  we  need  to 
develop  comprehensive  programs  for  the 
conservation  of  water,  and  greater  use 
of  our  rivers  for  recreation,  navigational 
and  other  purposes. 

There  is  a  great  untapped  potential  in 
the  vacation  business  in  New  England. 
With  an  improved  transportation  net- 
work, and  roads,  the  New  England  sea- 


shores and  mountains  can  become  a  vast 
year-round  retreat  for  the  people  who 
live  and  work  in  our  northeastern  urban 
centers.  There  is  ample  area  for  expan- 
sion throughout  New  England  in  this  in- 
dustiy. 

One  of  the  most  important  keys  to 
the  economic  future  of  New  England  is 
an  improved  transportation  network.  A 
coordinated,  easy  access,  high  speed  in- 
terstate expressway  will  give  industry 
fast  tiTick  service  to  railheads,  seaports 
and  air  cargo  centers.  A  rejuvenated 
and  modernized  rail  freight  system,  both 
bulk  and  piggyback,  can  help  New  Eng- 
land maufacturers  to  reach  more  domes- 
tic markets  competitively,  can  improve 
the  use  of  the  port  of  Boston  for  export 
at  cost  savings  to  shippers,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  fast,  efficient  supply  of  ma- 
terials for  industry. 

The  development  of  a  New  England 
regional  air  network  is  also  fundamental. 
With  the  advance  of  short-range  jets, 
and  improved  regional  airports  and  elec- 
tronic guidance  and  service  equipment, 
commercial  and  recreational  travel  will 
be  stimulated  and  the  need  for  more  fre- 
quent schedules  will  be  created. 

Of  strategic  importance  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  fast,  new  rail  passenger  and 
rapid  transit  service  to  move  people  safe- 
ly and  efficiently  in  and  out  of  our  major 
urban  areas.  Massachusetts  has  made 
a  splendid  initial  effort  in  creating  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Transit  Authority  to 
relieve  the  New  England  railroads  of  their 
commuter  passenger  burden.  But  be- 
yond mass  transit,  studies  indicate  the 
feasibility  of  a  high  speed  intercity  rail 
passenger  system  between  Boston  and 
New  York  and  Washington,  with  pos- 
sible extensions  to  other  New  England 
cities.  Any  substantial  development  in 
this  direction  could  have  great  impact 
on  providing  incentives  to  industry  to 
locate  in  our  areas.  Such  a  system, 
whether  mass  transit  or  intercity,  logi- 
cally fits  into  the  development  of  a  re- 
gional growth  program. 

However,  the  most  crucial  area  for  im- 
provement concerns  our  human  re- 
sources. We  want  to  see  the  President's 
primary  and  secondary  educational 
school  program  lift  up  the  quality  and 
opportunity  for  modem  education  in  our 
underprivileged  and  underdeveloped 
areas.  We  need  a  regional  program  of  vo- 
cational education  centers,  an  increased 
number  of  regional  community  colleges, 
and  higher  education  centers,  which  can 
provide  intellectual  and  technological 
talent  to  attract  industry  at  the  growth 
centers.  We  must  develop  a  regional  ap- 
proach to  job  placement,  which  might 
help  to  clear  away  some  of  the  confusion 
that  exists  today  in  this  area. 

We  must  make  a  thorough  review  of 
our  hospital  facilities  and  services,  with 
a  view  toward  providing  for  modern  re- 
gional psychiatric,  medical,  and  surgical 
hospital  care,  and  the  use  of  the  latest 
diagnostic  equipment,  special  treatment 
rooms,  an  increase  in  available  beds,  and 
the  availability  of  good  nursing  care.  Of 
great  importance  should  be  the  improve- 
ment and  new  construction  of  nursing 
care  facilities  and  centers  for  our  older 
citizens  who  need  attention. 
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We  will  require  a  broadening  of  our 
welfare  services,  better  programs  to  com- 
bat juvenile  crime,  and  an  expanded 
poverty  program,  all  a  vital  part  of  any 
regional  recovery  program.  Many  of  our 
New  England  cities  have  begun  to  take 
on  a  new  look  of  progress  thanks  to  the 
urban  renewal  program,  but  much  more, 
especially  in  the  field  of  housing,  has  to 
be  accomplished.  Logically,  the  acceler- 
ated development  and  improvement  of 
urban  growth  areas  is  fundamental  to 
any  long-range  growth  plan. 

Our  communities  must  be  helped  in 
meeting  their  burden  of  water  sewage 
and  sanitation  services  through  coordi- 
nated Federal-State  assistance  pro- 
grams. The  increasing  costs  to  growing 
communities  to  build  local  roads  and 
streets  can  be  offset  by  more  Federal 
funds  for  major  intercity  highways. 

All  of  these  basic  improvement  pro- 
grams are  critical  to  New  England's  eco- 
nomic improvement.  I  speak  of  them  to- 
day because  we  are  about  to  pass  a  bill 
that  embodies  the  best  possible  approach 
to  regional  development.  What  Appa- 
lachia  has  done  can  be  a  model  for  all 
regions. 

Our  main  concern  is  to  concentrate 
Federal  and  State  funds  in  a  manner 
which  will  do  the  most  good  on  a  long- 
range  basis.  This  can  only  mean  that 
we  cannot  stop  at  borders  of  our  com- 
munities, or  of  our  counties,  or  even  our 
States,  to  bolster  areas  of  lagging  econ- 
omy. We  must  coordinate  the  potential 
of  regions  and  subregions  to  lift  up  and 
stimulate  the  distressed  and  underde- 
veloped centers  that  are  the  logical  ones 
for  future  growth. 

The  need  for  a  special  Federal-State 
economic  development  program  is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  New  England,  or  to 
Appalachia.  It  exists  in  varying  degrees 
in  many  other  sections  of  the  country. 
It  concerns  multi-State  regions,  as  well 
as  isolated  areas.  It  involves  cities,  the 
poorer  suburbs,  the  rural  areas,  and  un- 
derdeveloped lands.  Px-esident  Johnson 
has  indicated  his  awareness  of  this  need 
for  regional  planning  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  when  he  called  for  "a 
regional  recoveiy  program  to  assist  the 
development  of  stricken  areas  left  be- 
hind by  our  national  progress."  In  a 
recent  speech  before  the  AFL-CIO  Na- 
tional Legislative  Conference,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI 
chairman  of  the  Senate's  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Poverty  and  its  Public 
Works  Committee,  recommended  that 
special  funds  be  appropriated  to  a  Na- 
tional Regional  Development  Council 
which  would  then  allocate  them  for  ex- 
penditure by  Federal  agencies  in  accord- 
ance with  plans  approved  by  regions  and 
local  redevelopment  districts.  Other  leg- 
islators are  coming  forward  to  request 
that  their  regions  be  included  in  the 
Appalachia  legislation  pending  before 
the  Congress,  both  for  the  purpose  of 
study,  and  for  special  aid.  This  is 
healthy  and  necessary.  It  should  not 
encumber  the  Appalachia  bill.  It  should 
supplement  it.  Indeed,  there  is  very  ac- 
tive consideration  of  regional  growth 
planning  at  all  levels  of  government, 
from  the  city  and  county  planners  to  the 
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White  House.  Now  is  time  for  those  of 
us  in  New  England  to  get  busy,  and  pre- 
pare oui-  plans  for  economic  improve- 
ment, so  that  we  can  be  ready  to  advise 
the  President  of  our  needs  when  this 
new  legislation  becomes  effective. 

Of  particular  interest  in  the  anticipa- 
tion of  Federal  assistance  for  growth 
programs  are  the  projections  of  Dr.  Wal- 
ter Heller,  former  Chief  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  who  estimates  that 
up  to  $6  billion  a  year  in  new  revenues 
may  be  available  in  the  next  few  years 
for  additional  Federal  spending.  Dr. 
Heller  suggests  that  this  money  be  re- 
turned to  the  States  in  the  form  of  a 
rebate,  but  I  feel  that  this  approach  is 
lacking  in  both  guidelines  and  control 
and  would  be  neither  politically  feasible, 
nor  economically  effective.  Rather,  a 
better  approach  to  assisting  the  States 
in  their  public  improvements  and  growth 
might  be  to  apply  these  additional  reve- 
nues within  the  limitations  of  regional 
growth  programs.  Based  upon  the  real 
needs  of  the  communities  and  coordi- 
nated by  Federal  authority. 

It  was  President  Kennedy  who,  during 
his  first  months  as  a  Senator,  called  for 
the  "united  efforts  of  the  entire  New 
England  delegation"  to  seek  and  promote 
solutions  for  New  England's  economic 
ills.  The  President  strongly  supported 
the  idea  of  a  New  England  Governors' 
conference,  and  as  both  a  legislator  and 
as  President,  he  gave  serious  attention 
to  the  Governors'  recommendations.  It 
was  largely  through  his  stimulation  that 
the  New  England  Senators  formed  a  con- 
ference group  for  the  discussion  of  basic 
problems,  and  he  strongly  supported  the 
work  of  the  New  England  Council,  repre- 
senting some  2,000  New  England  busi- 
nessmen, labor  organizations,  consumer 
and  financial  groups. 

These  have  been  worthy  efforts.  All 
of  these  organizations  have  been  con- 
tinuously concerned  with  New  England's 
economic  future,  they  have  done  an  ex- 
cellent job;  but  a  broader  and  more  co- 
ordinated approach  is  needed.  A  New 
England  regional  development  program, 
under  Federal-State  coordination  is  a 
logical  extension  of  what  we  have  done 
in  the  past. 

HOW    WE    CAN    DEVELOP    THE    PROGRAM 

The  concept  of  a  broad,  regional  eco- 
nomic growth  program,  developed  and 
coordinated  by  one  authority  in  which 
all  the  States  of  the  region  participate,  is 
a  great  step  ahead  in  Government  plan- 
ning. 

The  first  task  of  such  a  group  would 
be  to  make  an  economic  base  study  and 
industrial  analysis  of  the  New  England 
region  and  its  subregions.  It  could  col- 
lect all  existing  studies  of  the  region,  of 
the  States  and  of  the  political  subdivi- 
sions completed  during  the  past  10  years, 
and  identify  each  of  the  research  projects 
which  are  presently  in  process  by  Fed- 
eral. State  and  local  agencies.  This  in- 
formation would  be  analyzed  by  a  broad 
group  of  working  teams,  which  could 
conduct  further  investigations  in  order 
to  provide  the  latest  background  material 
for  the  study.  Industry,  labor,  the  con- 
sumer, and  the  academic  profession 
should  be  asked  to  participate  in  this 
study. 


Hopefully,  within  a  year  there  could  be 
a  first  report  with  recommendations  as 
to  those  basic  growth  problems  which 
need  immediate  and  special  financial  as- 
sistance, and  Federal-State  coordination. 
Its  recommendations  could  be  of  a  re- 
gional, or  subregional  nature,  depending 
upon  the  extent  of  the  problems.  It  is 
most  important  that  study  take  into 
consideration  local  development  districts 
in  the  framing  of  regional  programs. 

In  addition,  the  report  could  give  us 
preliminary  recommendations  as  to  how 
these  programs  could  be  implemented, 
and  suggest  new  areas  of  legislation  di- 
rected to  regional  development.  This 
regional  planning  program  should  be 
concerned  first  with  the  improvement  of 
public  facilities  and  public  resources,  to 
assist  the  underprivileged  areas  and  to 
bolster  the  economy.  Thus  its  emphasis 
initially  might  be  on  education,  roads, 
housing,  health  facilities,  transportation, 
sanitation,  or  manpower  training.  How- 
ever, the  program  must  also  be  concerned 
with  the  private  sector,  such  as  methods 
of  improving  investment  in  new  indus- 
try; better  use  of  our  natural  resources — 
water,  forests,  fisheries,  vacation  areas— 
the  stimulation  of  greater  export  activ- 
ity; and  more  effective  ways  of  advertis- 
ing the  advantages  of  New  England  to 
the  business  community. 

We  have  in  our  New  England  States 
some  of  the  best  academic  institutions  in 
the  world.  Many  of  these  schools  have 
departments  and  programs  specifically 
directed  to  the  study  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  and  their  solutions. 
There  are  nationally  known  experts  in 
regional  planning  presently  located  in 
our  State  universities  and  in  our  larger 
private  universities,  such  as  Harvard. 
Yale,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Boston  College,  Boston  Univer- 
sity, and  others.  Our  State  commerce 
and  planning  departments  have  a  wealth 
of  information  which  can  be  utilized  in 
order  to  put  together  the  broad  picture. 
We  are  in  excellent  shape  to  begin  the 
task  which.  I  am  confident,  will  be  one 
of  the  most  important  things  that  New 
England  has  undertaken  in  recent  years. 

NEW    ENGLAND    MUST    ACT    NOW 

For  some  time,  I  have  felt  that  New 
England  should  follow  the  lead  of  the 
Appalachian  States  in  moving  ahead  its 
own  growth  plan.  As  we  know,  the  Ap- 
palachian Governors  joined  with  Federal 
agency  representatives  and  experts  to 
form  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion and  make  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  economic  and  social  needs  of  an  11- 
State  area,  reaching  from  New  York  to 
Georgia.  Within  a  year,  this  group  sent 
to  the  President  a  detailed  report,  to- 
gether with  recommendations  for  special 
regional  action  programs  designed  to  re- 
habilitate the  Appalachian  area,  and 
spur  its  economic  growth.  This  effort, 
in  turn,  has  led  to  the  bill  before  us.  I 
think  this  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  intend  to 
support  it. 

This  cooperative  approach  of  State  and 
Federal  experts,  legislators,  and  others 
to  promote  an  effective  regional  develop- 
ment plan  is  a  significant  example  for 
New  England.  I  feel  that  now  is  the 
time  for  us  in  New  England  to  find  out 
where  we  stand,  and  how  we.  as  a  com- 


munity of  States,  mutually  dependent 
and  traditionally  associated,  can  develop 
the  great  potential  of  New  England  for 
the  benefit  of  all  New  Englanders.  By 
cooperation,  and  by  organization.  I  be- 
lieve that  we,  too,  can  fashion  an  effec- 
tive regional  program,  and  present  our 
case  with  the  same  persuasive  enthusi- 
asm as  did  the  Appalachian  Governors 
and  their  congressional  delegation. 

I  am  confident  that  the  administration 
looks  favorably  on  such  a  regional  pro- 
gram. I  have  received  assurances  from 
the  administration  that  it  intends  to  in- 
clude, in  the  new  area  redevelopment 
bill,  soon  to  come  to  Congress,  provisions 
for  setting  up  regional  organizations  to 
study,  recommend  and  coordinate  broad 
Federal-State  programs  of  economic  im- 
provement for  distressed  and  underde- 
veloped areas,  and  that  this  will  include 
New  England. 

I  am  further  encouraged  by  the  letter 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which 
the  junior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiE]  has  submitted  for  the  record 
indicating  further  the  administration's 
views  on  regional  development.  The  let- 
ter states  in  part: 

The  President  is  convinced  that  we  can  ap- 
ply the  sound  principles  of  regional  eco- 
nomic planning  toward  assisting  In  the  eco- 
nomic redevelopment  of  depressed  areas 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  proposals  which 
we  will  submit  will  provide  the  authority 
and  funds  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  debate  in  the 
Senate  today  on  the  Appalachia  bUl  we 
may  further  clarify  the  legislative  and 
administrative  direction  in  which  we  will 
go  in  this  area  of  regional  economic  de- 
velopment, after  the  Appalachia  bill  is 
passed. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  I  was  pleased 
to  cosponsor  the  legislation  introduced 
last  Thursday  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan,  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  regional  growth  studies, 
which  I  feel  could  be  a  sound  first  step 
in  moving  ahead  with  realistic  regional 
development  programs.  I  am  also  look- 
ing forward  with  interest  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  broader  bill  which  may  be  in- 
troduced by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI.  establishing 
regional  commissions  patterned  after  the 
Appalachia  Regional  Commission,  and 
providing  for  special  funds  for  action 
programs  to  meet  basic  regional  needs  in 
public  improvements  and  economic  re- 
covery. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  been  work- 
ing with  my  staff  with  experts  to  develop 
various  legislative  approaches  to  re- 
gional economic  development  which 
would  be  effective  in  the  New  England 
area.  These,  in  essence,  would  seek  the 
coordination  and  concentration  of  exist- 
ing Federal  assistance  In  programs  and 
in  areas  where  it  would  be  best  for  long- 
range  growth,  and  would  provide  for  spe- 
cial assistance  to  those  regional  pro- 
grams which  have  priority  in  importance, 
and  need  immediate  acceleration  to  be 
effective.  The  emphasis  of  this  legisla- 
tion I  am  considering  is  not  so  much  on 
regional  planning  as  it  is  on  making  the 
plans  work.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  on 
this  in  the  near  future. 

I  intend  to  support  and  promote  this 
regional  approach  to  economic  growth 
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dunnt:  this  Congress.  I  feel  that  the  Ap- 
palachia  lei;islation  is  a  good  start,  but 
that  those  of  us  from  other  regions  where 
economic  distress  and  underdevelopment 
are  substantial,  should  now  move  rapid- 
ly ahead  to  frame  our  own  programs, 
and  develop  legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide for  our  basic  growth  needs. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  ol  M'-.ssachuietU.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  statement  mvde  by  the  Senattn-  ficm 
Mc.inc  I  Mr.  Mu?kie  I  and  a  letter  be 
printed  in  the  REror.r.  imnieJiately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MONTOYA  in  the  chair).  V.'ithout  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  ob.iccrtion.  the  state- 
ment  and   letter   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  By  Senator  Mi'skie 

I  commerd  my  collengiio.  thf>  Junior  Pcnn- 
tcr  from  Ma.-sachiisctts  [Mr.  Kennedy^,  on 
his  active^lnterpst  in  and  promotion  of  the 
concept  cf  rcction.^l  planning  for  New  Eng- 
land. I  am  cominced  that  this  approach, 
coupled  with  resion.^.l  development  based  on 
such  planning.  ofTers  real  hope  for  economic 
revival  i>nd  prowth  in  our  region.  Economic 
need  is  :.ot  limited  to  App.'lachia  and  re- 
gional economic  unity  is  as  app.irent  in  New 
England  .ns  it  is  in  the  11-St  ite  region  wiiich 
his  been  designated  ar;  Appalachl.". 
'  >Tpw  Erg'.and'K  identity  as  a  rccinn  predates 
the  independence  of  our  Nat. on.  It  has  con- 
tinued t:-.rouchout  our  history  with  an  ac- 
celt-r.it'.n?  etfort  to  create  in.?titutions  which 
reco^-nize  and  take  advaJitage  of  our  cco- 
grr-nhic.  economic,  and  soclnL-interdepend- 
encc.  We  do  not  always  see  eye  to  eye  on 
specific  i-s.sue?.  but  '.ve  recognize  that  our 
fortunes  are  ultimately  intertwined. 

We  also  recognize  that  the  pockets  of 
poverty  and  economic  distress  cannot  be 
tre-teti  as  i.so!."tcd  problems  The  ills  of  a 
single  community  or  grov.p  of  conimunitie.s 
are  influenced  by,  nr.d  influence,  the  hea'tli 
or  disrbtl'.ty  of  a  region.  Furthermore,  eco- 
nomic problems  tend  to  repe~t  thcm.^elves 
throughout  a  region^ns.  for  example.  In  the 
case  cf  the  New  Engl.md  textile  industry. 

I  siippcrt  the  Appnlr.chia  bill  (S.  3V  be- 
cause I  bel'eve  the  Nation  has  a  responsibil- 
ity toward  the  people  w";io  live  in  that  region 
and  because  I  believe  the  Nation's  economic 
hi"Uii  is  affected  by  th.e  problems  of  Ap- 
palachia.  In  addition.  I  believe  th?  attrnt'on 
an'l  the  trcitmont  being  given  Appalachla 
should  be  applied  in  Now  Eng'and  and  in 
other  similar  regions. 

The  r.dministration.  through  the  Budget 
Bureau,  has  advised  us  of  its  general  inten- 
tion to  assist  regional  planning  and  develop- 
ment under  the  Aroa  Redevelopment  Act. 
This  lias  bern  set  forth  in  a  letter  I  received 
from  Mr.  Phillip  S.  Hiighes,  Assistant  Director 
for  Lrgislatlve  Referer'.ce.  dated  January  27, 
1965.  which  I  attach  to  this  statem.ent.  Tlie 
details  of  that  approach  have  not  been  spelled 
out,  but  we  anticipate  t'lat  they  should  be  in 
a  message  from  tlie  President.  Senator  Mc- 
Namaha.  of  Michigan,  in  his  regional  develop- 
ment bill  (S.  812) — which  I  have  cospon- 
sored — suggests  a  different  Fed?rr.l  approach 
to  regional  development. 

V7e  h".vc  not  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the.«:e  proposals  so  as  to  decide  on  the  best 
vehicle  for  regional  planning  and  develop- 
ment which  incorporates  Federal.  State,  and 
local  assistance  and  cooperation.  The  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  should  do  so 
without  delay.  Passage  of  the  Appalachia 
bill  (S.  3)  does  not  relieve  us  of  our  regional 
development  responsibilities.  Those  respon- 
sibilities can  only  be  met  with  a  sound  Fed- 
eral program  which  offers  comparable  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  for  regional 
planning  and  for  the  programs  and  projects 


necessary    to    implement   such    plans   on    a 
regional   br.sis. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and 
my  other  New  England  colleagues  in  an- 
nouncing our  determination  to  obtain  the 
same  kind  of  assistance  we  are  supporting  for 
tlic  region  designated  as  Appalachia. 


Executive  Office  of  the  Prekident. 

Bureau  of  the  BuDCEr. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  27.  1965. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie. 
U.S.  Senate, 
WasUinntoii.  D.C 

Dear  Sen.^tor  Muskie:  During  con.-idera- 
tion  of  the  Appalachian  Ueglonal  Develop- 
ment Act  (S.  3).  a  number  cf  Senators  have 
raised  questions  about  the  administration's 
Intentions  with  respect  to  making  provision 
for  redevelopment  planning  'in  a  rci^ional 
baris  for  other  areas  of  the  country. 

The  Prcsidi^nt  is  awr^re  of  the  benefitr?  to  be 
gained  from  planning  aiid  carrying  out  eco- 
nomic redevelopment  along  regional  lines. 
For  areas  outside  of  Appalachia.  however,  the 
appropriate  regional  groupini^s  vary  widely 
in  terms  of  their  size,  theii-  economic  iirob- 
lems,  and  their  economic  resources.  As  a 
con-'equ^nce.  the  earcfu!  definition  of  region- 
al boundaries  and  the  development  of 
regiona.l  plans  can  best  be  undertaken  as  part 
of  a  general  program  for  area  rodevelopnient. 

With  this  in  mind,  tlie  administration  In- 
tends to  propose  very  si. only,  as  p;.rt  of  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  the  Area  Re- 
development program,  measures  to  cncnuraec 
niid  assist  re:jinnal  planning  for  the  redevel- 
opment of  distrrs.'^ed  areas. 

The  President  is  convinced  that  we  can 
apply  ihe  sound  principles  of  regional  eco- 
nomic planning  tow.^.rd  .sst^tlng  in  the  eco- 
nomic redevelopment  of  depressed  areas 
throughout  th.e  Nation.  The  proposals  which 
we  will  submit  will  provide  the  authority  and 
funds  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Phillip  S.  Hughe.'?. 
Assistant  Director  jor  Legislative  Reference. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy 1  has  marked  his  return  to  the  Sen- 
ate with  a  significant  statement  on  the 
need  for  a  coordinated  program  to  deal 
with,  the  problems  of  the  New  England 
area.  New  England's  problems  cannot  be 
compared  to  the  problems  of  the  Ap- 
palachian region  in  terms  of  economic 
seveiity.  My  ov\n  State  of  Connecticut 
is  prosperous  and  growing  and  we  are 
working  on  those  few  pockets  of  unem- 
plojm^ent  and  underemployment  that  do 
occur  from  time  to  time.  But  Connecti- 
cut and  all  of  New  England — and  all  the 
other  regions  of  the  Nation — can  take  a 
page  from  Appalachia's  book  and  begin 
to  think  and  plan  for  the  future  in  terms 
of  regional  growth  and  development. 

This  is  true  and  necessary  not  just  in 
the  economic  field,  but  in  others  as  well. 
Pollution,  for  instance,  is  not  the  problem 
of  one  State  alone  in  New  England,  or 
anywhere  for  that  matter.  Even  now 
a  Federal  water  pollution  control  en- 
forcement case  is  pending  between  the 
States  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut. This  problem  must  be  attacked  on 
a  regional  basis  if  it  is  to  be  successfully 
solved. 

Transportation  is  another  example  of 
the  need  for  regional  action.  Last  week 
the  Governors  of  Connecticut  and  New 
York  joined  together  in  an  effort  to  solve 
the  desperate  commuter  problem  on  the 
New  Haven  Railroad.  The  entire  trans- 
portation problem  requires  regional  solu- 


tion.    Again,   one   State   alone   cannot 
.solve  the  problem  alone. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  joined  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  in  co- 
sponsoring  S.  812,  introduced  last  week 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamaraI  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  regional  growth  studies.  This  is 
a  good  first  step  forward. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  se- 
nior Senator  from  Maryland  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr  President.  I 
rise  to  discu.-^.s  tlie  Appalachia  bill.  But. 
before  I  do  i-o.  let  me  say  how  pleased  I 
w.Ts  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  in  the  Senate 
Chamber.  Wc  missed  him  and  rre  very 
happy  to  see  him  back  again. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAl.L.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EREWvSTER.    I  vicld. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  sorry  that  I  had  to  be  present  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  hear  Under  Secretary  of  State  Ball 
and  thus  missed  the  speech  of  ray 
colleague.  Senator  Kennedy.  However, 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  speech 
that  he  just  delivered.  We  have  many 
problems  in  New  England. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  i^iipalpchia 
bill.  I  btli3ve  that  Con&re.ss  should  ?ive 
ccn.sidciv.lion  to  the  problems  which 
exist  in  No  .v  England. 

I  commend  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  bringing  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  appreciate  the  statement 
made  by  my  colU-a-ue.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  bren 
concerned  with  these  problems  over  a 
long  period  oi  lime. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Maryland  for 
giving  me  the  privilege  to  join  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Massachusetts  FMr. 
Sai,ton.=^ta7.l1  in  expressing  the  view  that 
we  both  share  in  hf^aring  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  speak  ar:3in 
in  this  forum. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  know  that  both 
the  Senators  from  Ma.ssachu^etts  feel 
that  there  are  problems  within  that  area 
which  demand  the  cooperative  partner- 
ship spelled  out  in  the  ponding  proposal. 

I  assure  the  Senators  from  Massachu- 
setts that  within  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic V/orks.  there  will  be  every  promnt.  yet 
thorough,  effort  piade  net  only  to  study 
the  bili,  but  also  to  listen  to  those  per- 
sons, including  the  Senators  from  Mas- 
.sachusetts.  who  come  before  the  commit- 
tee with  comprehensive  and  constructive 
programs.  I  believe  the  programs  wlrich 
exist  in  many  areas  cf  the  country — as 
I  have  indicated  more  than  once  in  the 
Senate  Chamber,  including  September 
25,  last  year,  when  the  Appalachian  bill 
was  under  debate — .should  be  given  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  Senate  is  considering  the  Appa- 
lachian Development  Act  of  1965.  a  legis- 
lative   mea.sure   aimed   at   helping   the 
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mountainous  Appalachian  region-an 
a^^ea  which  has  been  bypassed  by  Amer- 
ica's growing  economic  prosperity. 

The  public  works  and  economic  devel- 
nnment  legislation  we  are  considering 
hpre  todav  is  not  a  welfare  dole  for  Ap- 
nalachia. "  It  is  a  carefully  prepared  pro- 
gram aimed  at  helping  resourceful  peo- 
ple to  help  themselves. 

It  has  been  authoritatively  estimated 
that  our  gross  national  product  would 
be  $12  billion  higher  this  year  if  Appa- 
lachia's economy  was  equal  to  the  na- 
tional level.  Our  Nation  cannot  afford 
to  continue  supporting  such  an  economic 
burden  I  think  this  is  the  reason  why 
so  many  of  my  non-Appalachian  col- 
leagues are  supporting  this  regional  de- 
velopment program. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  strike 
at  the  heart  of  the  cause  of  Appalachian 
uoverty  Combined  with  programs  initi- 
ated bv  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  it  will  form  a  total  approach  for 
concerted  community  action  to  establish 
the  Great  Society. 

Frequently  I  am  asked  by  people  unfa- 
miliar with  Appalachia  what  makes  it 
different    from    other    regions    of    our 

country? 

Aopalachia  is  a  167,000-square-mile 
rural  area,  comprising  all  or  part  of  11 
great  States  and  355  counties.  Only  30 
percent  of  its  population  live  m  cities 
of  over  10.000  as  compared  to  56  per- 
cent of  our  Nation's  total  population. 

The  average  Appalachian  farm  pro- 
duces an  annual  crop  worth  only  81,000. 
Contrast  this  with  the  average  non-Ap- 
palachian farm  income  of  about  $4,000. 
Most  Appalachian  farmers  labor  hard  Ui 
eke  out  a  bare  subsistence  from  their 
poor  hillsides. 

Tlrousands  of  small  communities  have 
not  been  able  to  construct  badly  needed 
sewer  and  water  systems,  decent  schools, 
and  hospitals:  items  that  we  recognize  as 
essential  to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
peoale  in  a  modern  technological  society. 
The  lack  of  an  adequate  tax  ba&e  fre- 
quently makes  it  imrossible  for  these 
communities  to  improve  their  facilities 
without  outside  financial  a.ssistance. 
These  communities  have  been  prevented 
from  participating  in  existing  Federal 
aid  programs  because  they  are  too  poor 
to  raise  their  share  of  the  needed  match- 
ing funds. 

The  major  Appalachian  industries — 
mining  and  agriculture — are  declining 
employers.  Vast  sections  of  the  region 
lack  any  form  of  manufacturing,  par- 
ticularly in  the  nonurban  areas. 

Appalachia's  mountainous  terrain  fre- 
quently makes  it  difficult  to  locate  suit- 
able industrial  sites.  Much  of  the  flat 
area  requires  flood  protection  before  it  is 
usable.  Access  is  a  continuing  and  real 
problem.  Good  roads  aie  urgently 
needed  to  develop  tourism  and  attract 
industry.  These  roads  would  link  the 
heart  of  Appalachia  with  the  markets  of 
the  eastern  seaboard  and  the  Midwest. 
Additional  roads  would  run  north  and 
south  through  the  great  mountain  val- 
leys. These  improvements  must  be  made 
if  Appalachia's  disproportionately  high 
rate  of  unemployment  is  to  be  reduced. 
Improved  roads  will  not  do  the  job  alone: 
there  is  a  need  for  improved  rail  and  air 


transportation.  Railroads,  where  they 
exist,  are  being  permitted  to  deteriorate 
while  many  cities  in  the  area  either  lack 
or  have  unsafe  airports. 

The  mountainous  terrain  makes  it 
imperative  that  airports  in  the  region 
have  the  best  navigation  and  safety  fa- 
cilities available.  Only  then  will  com- 
mercially scheduled  airlines  be  able  to 
service  them  adequately. 

Two  million  people  left  their  Appa- 
lachian homes  during  the  past  10  years 
to  join  the  work  forces  of  the  surround- 
ing   metronolitan    centers.    They    left 
seeking  greater  opportunity.    Most  were 
young.    Some  were  the  skilled  and  well- 
educated— needed  to  provide  the  leader- 
ship in  the  im.poverished  communities 
they  left;  many  were  the  unskilled  un- 
emplovables  who  added  to  the  bm-dens 
of  city  health   and  welfare   programs. 
Appalachia   is  the   only  region  in  om- 
country   that  has   experienced   a  large 
out-migration  during  the  past  15  years. 
The  picture  is  not  all  bleak  however. 
Wonderful  opportunities   exist  for   the 
people    of    Appalachia    if    we    provide 
them    with    the    financial    assistance 
they  need  to  begin  on  their  ambitious 
and    farsighted   economic    development 
programs. 

Appalachia  extends  from  New  York  to 
Georgia,  near  and  across  several  giant 
urban  complexes.  Its  natural  resources 
of  rainfall,  timber,  coal,  yet  undiscovered 
minerals,  farm  land,  and  scenery  can 
and  must  be  properly  developed— for  the 
good  of  our  entire  Nation. 

Coal,  the  major  resource  of  Appa- 
lachia, continues  to  decline  in  use  as  a 
fuel,  but  modern  research  promises  new 
and' more  profitable  uses  for  it. 

New  methods  of  utilizing  timber  and 
the  rapidly  growing  need  for  wood  prod- 
ucts provides  the  Appalachian  region 
with  an  increasing  market  for  its  forest 
products.  The  United  States  today  has 
to  import  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
wood  products  each  year. 

I  believe  that  the  dp\elopment  of 
proper  timber  farming  programs  can  go 
far  toward  meeting  our  domestic  timber 

needs. 

Agricultural  employment  will  continue 
to  decline  as  it  has  in  the  past,  but  many 
Appalachian  farms  can  be  made  more 
profitable.  Perhaps  most  important  is 
the  fact  that  farmland  will  play  an  in- 
creasing role  in  conservation  and  recrea- 
tion as  our  Nation  becomes  more  and 
more  urbanized. 

Earlier,  I  pointed  out  that  Appalachia 
lies  between  two  giant  populntion  cen- 
ters. In  time  to  come,  half  of  the  Na- 
tion's population  will  look  to  this  scenic 
mountain  area  as  a  year-round  play- 
ground. The  creation  of  lakes,  using 
double  purpose  dams,  will  not  only 
serve  to  increase  recreational  opportu- 
nities but  will  also  insure  a  constant 
water  supply  for  a  major  portion  of  the 
Eastern  United  States.  Deep  Creek 
Lake  in  Garrett  County,  Md.,  is  a  shin- 
ing example  of  how  an  artificial  lake  can 
increase  the  economic  opportunities  of 

an  area. 

We  are  all  aware  that  many  fine 
colleges  and  universities  are  located  in 
Appalachia.  Needless  to  say,  their  con- 
tinued growth  is  essential  to  the  region. 
I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  of  the  im- 


portance of  facilities  for  higher  educa- 
tion in  an  expanding  techn  ^logical  so- 
ciety. Increasingly,  modern  industry  is 
seeking  locations  convenient  to  educa- 
tion and  research  centers. 

Appalachia  has  the  potential  to  be  part 
of  President  Johnson's  Great  Society.  I 
am  convinced  it  will  be  part  of  that  so- 
ciety if  we  give  it  the  financial  assist- 
ance necessary  to  break  through  the 
vicious  and  continuing  circle  of  poverty 
which  has  firmly  gripped  the  region. 

Mai-yland's  three  westernmost  coun- 
ties fall  within  the  purview  of  Appala- 
chian poverty  and  within  the  promises  of 
Appalachian  development.  The  econo- 
mic future  of  Allegany.  Garrett,  and 
Washington  Counties  will  largely  de- 
pend UDon  the  passage  and  successful 
execution  of  the  Appalachian  Develop- 
ment Act. 

The  Appalachian  counties  of  Mary- 
land are  typical  of  vast  areas  of  the 
region.  Although  they  represent  15 
percent  of  the  State's  total  land  area. 
they  accommodate  only  6.3  percent  of 
the  State's  population. 

The  economic  difficulties  of  Appala- 
chian Maryland  trace  back  over  a  period 
of  40  years.  Tlie  decrease  in  coal  minmg 
and  agriculture  and  the  more  recent  de- 
cline in  railroading  have  all  contributed 
to  the  existing  unhealthy  economic  sit- 
uation. 

The  coal  mines  which  once  employed 
6,000  provide  jobs  for  only  500  today. 
Farming  pro\ides  employment  for  one- 
third  of  the  work  force  in  Garrett  Coun- 
ty but  in  Allegany  and  Washington 
Counties  for  only  5  and  3  percent  re- 
spectively. 

Persistent  unemployment  coupled 
with  low  income  and  inadequate  hous- 
ing and  school  facilities  in  much  of  the 
area  has  resulted  in  the  hcavT  out- 
migration  typical  of  the  Appalachian 
region.  . 

In  1963,  the  per  capita  income  m  the 
State  of  Maryland  was  $2,314.  During 
this  same  year,  per  capita  income  in 
Appalachian  Maryland  ranged  from 
only  S1.272  in  Garrett  County  to  51,935 
in  Washington  County.  In  other  words, 
per  capita  income  in  Garrett  County  was 
only  55  percent  of  that  found  in  the  rest 
of  the  State. 

Unemployment  has  decreased  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Nation's  renewed  economic 
prosperity  under  the  administrations  of 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  but 
underemployment  remains  a  major  prob- 
lem in  the  rural  area. 

The  percentage  of  substandard  hous- 
ing ranges  from  20  percent  in  Allegany 
County  to  39  percent  in  Garrett  County. 
Appalachian  MaiTland  does  however 
share  in  the  potential  of  the  entire  11- 
State  region  despite  its  present  handi- 
caps. ,  ,     - 
Our    State    government    has    worked 
hard  in  cooperation  with  local  and  Fed- 
eral   authorities   to   improve    highways 
going  into  the  area.     Other  programs 
dealing    with    water   resource   develop- 
ment, new  and  better  housing,  new  and 
expanded  educational  facilities  and  hos- 
pitals, park  and  recreational  develop- 
ment, public  utility  expansion,  and  in- 
dustrial development  have  been  carried 
as  far  as  existing  finances  will  permit. 
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I  am  proud  that  it  was  the  Governor 
of  my  own  State  who,  in  1960.  called  the 
first  conference  of  Appalachian  Gov- 
ernors to  consider  what  action  had  to 
be  taken  to  solve  the  region's  problems. 

In  Maryland,  special  attention  is  fo- 
cused on  our  Appalachian  counties 
through  the  newly  created  State  office 
of  economic  opportunity.  This  office's 
director  also  serves  as  the  Governor's 
representative  to  the  President's  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission. 

I  know  from  personal  experience  that 
there  is  active  leadership  in  all  three 
counties — Allegany.  Garrett,  and  "Wash- 
ington. They  have  wrestled  with  their 
problems  for  many  years,  only  to  be 
forced  to  curtail  their  plans  because  of 
insuflBcient  sources  of  revenue. 

The  three  counties,  having  recognized 
their  many  common  problems,  are  work- 
ing together  with  the  State  and  Federal 
authorities.  An  Appalachian  Maryland 
Community  Action  Committee  has  been 
organized  under  the  leadership  of  my 
good  and  very  able  friend,  the  Honorable 
R.  Samuel  Dillion,  Jr.  This  tricounty 
'^roup  symbolizes  the  cooperative  spirit 
that  I  find  existing  in  Appalachia.  Each 
county  delegation  consists  of  a  State  leg- 
islator, a  county  elected  official,  a  rep- 
resentative from  business  and  one  from 
organized  labor. 

This  kind  of  broad  representation  is 
essential  if  the  economic  development  of 
Appalachia  is  to  succeed.  Government, 
business  and  labor  must  work  together 
to  do  the  job.  One  billion  dollars  spread 
over  167,000  square  miles  of  hills,  moun- 
tains and  valleys  will  not  do  very  much 
unless  it  is  carefully  spent  and  unless 
it  results  in  stimulating  the  private  sec- 
tor of  Appalachia's  economy. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  Appalachian 
Development  Act  will  help  greatly  to  in- 
spire confidence  in  the  future  of  the  re- 
gion. This  in  turn  will  help  to  generate 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  private 
economic  activity.  Appalachia  will  not 
only  become  a  greater  producer — but  also 
a  greater  consumer. 

Specifically,  what  will  S.  3  do  to  help 
develop  Appalachia's  potential? 

Title  II,  section  A  of  the  bill,  creates 
a  number  of  new  programs  that  the  Pres- 
ident's Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion recommended  as  necessary  to  meet- 
ing the  special  problems  confronting  the 
region. 

Over  80  percent  of  all  the  funds  au- 
thorized— S840  million — will  be  spent  on 
a  5-year  road  building  program.  Federal 
funds  would  be  provided  on  a  matching 
basis  for  a  carefully  planned  network  of 
development  and  access  roads. 

Seventeen  million  dollars  is  provided 
for  land  improvement  and  erosion  con- 
trol. Grants  to  any  landowner  under 
this  section  will  be  permitted  up  to  a 
maximum  of  80  percent  of  the  cost  of 
improving  and  developing  25  acres. 

Five  million  dollars  will  be  authorized 
to  assist  the  development  of  private  non- 
profit timber  development  organizations. 
Such  groups  will  result  in  the  better 
utilization  of  existing  timber  resources. 

Twenty-one  and  a  half  million  dollars 
will  be  earmarked  for  mining  area  resto- 
rations. Such  activities  may  include 
sealing  and  filling   in  abandoned   coal 


mines,  and  expanding  and  accelerating 
fish  and  wildlife  restoration  projects. 

Five  million  dollars  is  authorized  for 
water  resource  surveys.  Such  surveys 
are  necessary  if  a  practical  plan  for  ef- 
ficient water  utilization  is  to  be 
developed. 

Title  II,  section  B,  supplements  and 
modifies  existing  programs  so  that  they 
are  better  able  to  meet  the  real  needs  of 
Appalachia. 

Sixteen  million  dollars  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  construction  of  the  voca- 
tional education  facilities  needed  to  train 
people  so  that  they  can  obtain 
employment. 

Sixteen  million  dollars  would  be  au- 
thorized to  construct  sewage  treatment 
works.  Such  facilities  are  essential  to 
prevent  the  continued  pollution  of  the 
region's  streams.  The  pollution  that  now 
occurs  almost  always  takes  place  above 
the  water  intake  of  most  urban  areas  in 
the  eastern  half  of  our  country. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1954  is  amended  to 
allow  for  comprehensive  planning  for  the 
Appalachian  region  using  701  funds. 

Ninety  million  dollars  is  authorized  to 
supplement  existing  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs.  This  is  a  key  feature.  It 
would  permit  many  impoverished  com- 
munities to  make  necessary  improve- 
ments that  would  otherwise  be  impossi- 
ble. Many  Appalachian  communities 
have  previously  been  denied  Federal  as- 
sistance because  they  could  not  raise  the 
needed  local  contribution.  The  author- 
ization of  this  supplemental  section  is 
most  important. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  further 
enhance  the  partnership  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments.  It  specifi- 
cally encourages  a  cooperative  effort. 
Furthermore,  it  clearly  prevents  a  pos- 
sible diminution  in  State  financial  par- 
ticipation. 

I  urge  the  prompt  passage  of  this  vi- 
tally important  legislation  so  that  the 
development  of  Appalachia  can  move 
forward.  The  promise  of  Federal  assist- 
ance has  given  the  people  of  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains  reason  for  hope  with 
the  prospect  of  a  bright  future.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  as  Appa- 
lachia prospers — so  will  the  rest  of  the 
Nation. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  part  in  the 
initial  consideration  of  this  proposal  as 
a  member  of  the  Public  "Works  Committee 
in  the  last  Congress.  I  have  spoken  for 
its  prompt  enactment  on  numerous  oc- 
casions. I  shall  cast  my  vote  for  it 
today,  and  work  for  its  effective  imple- 
mentation in  Maryland  tomorrow.  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues,  Appalachian  and  non- 
Appalachian,  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  West  'Virginia  TMr.  Randolph] 
for  the  careful  hearings  that  he  has  con- 
ducted and  for  the  leadership  role  that 
he  has  personally  undertaken  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  program  toward  the 
passage  of  the  bill  which  we  all  antici- 
pate today. 

ACTION    FOR    REGIONAL    DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  had  before  it  two  proposed 
amendments,  which  I  sponsored,  one 
which   would    create    an   Upper   Great 


Lakes  Regional  Development  Authority 
and  one  which  would  simply  authorize 
funding  for  research  and  planning 
needed  in  other  depressed  regions  of  the 
Nation. 

I  have  cosponsored  the  upper  Great 
Lakes  regional  development  amend- 
ment because  I  believe  this  region  of  the 
country  is  not  only  much  in  need,  but 
because  its  people  are  organized,  its  of- 
ficials are  aware  of  the  region's  prob- 
lems, and  because  basic  research  and 
general  planning  for  the  development  of 
this  area  has  already  been  done.  In 
short,  the  region  is  ready  to  go — and  I 
believe  we  should  move  now  to  establish 
a  development  authority  and  get  on 
with  the  work  of  changing,  improving, 
and  generally  upgrading  the  region's 
economy. 

But  the  upper  Great  Lakes  region  is 
not  the  only  one  which  has  lagged  be- 
hind the  Nation.  There  are  many  other 
regions  which  are  not  meeting  the  prob- 
lems of  a  growing,  changing  America. 
As  the  President  said  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address:  "We  should  establish  and 
"carry  out  a  new  program  to  develop 
regions  of  our  country  now  suffering 
from  distress  and  depression." 

The  second  amendment  before  the 
Senate  speaks  to  this  general  problem. 
It  recognizes  that  there  are  many  areas 
in  the  country  which  suffer  from  re- 
gional problems,  but  which  are  not 
ready  to  go  in  the  sense  that  all  of  the 
preparation  has  been  done  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  commission  and  for 
immediate  action.  "What  these  areas 
need  is  the  kind  of  work  which  resulted 
in  the  detailed,  full-blown  legislation 
now  being  considered  for  Appalachia. 
They  need  support,  guidance,  and  help 
in  the  development  of  immediate  action 
plans. 

The  second  amendment  would  amend 
the  Appalachia  legislation  simply  to  au- 
thorize immediate  planning  for  no  more 
than  six  other  regions  which  generally 
meet  the  criteria  established  in  the  state- 
ment of  purpose  of  the  Appalachia  bill 
approved  by  the  Senate  last  year. 

The  amendment  would  not  establish 
new  commissions  nor  authorize  major 
expenditures.  It  would  only  provide  $10 
million  for  immediate  planning  which 
would  help  other  qualified  depressed  re- 
gions to  prepare  carefully  drafted  plans 
and  proposals,  as  was  done  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  Appalachia  bill. 

No  more  than  $2.5  million  could  be 
spent  on  regional  planning  in  any  one 
area. 

The  planning  would  be  authorized  only 
if  the  basic  research  and  public  senti- 
ment of  the  region  were  sufficiently  solid 
so  that  a  viable  action  plan  for  develop- 
ment could  be  produced  in  18  months. 

Most  important,  passage  of  the 
amendment  would  put  the  Congress  on 
record  for  immediate  regional  develop- 
ment action. 

In  addition  to  the  upper  Great  Lakes 
area,  the  standards  in  this  bill  might  be 
met  by  the  Ozarks;  the  northwestern 
mountain  regions;  parts  of  the  New  Eng- 
land area;  the  desert  high  plateau-Four 
Corners  area  of  Utah,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona;  the  upper  Great 
Plains  area;  and  parts  of  the  Deep  South. 
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I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  Appalachia 
legislation.  I  believe  that  now,  at  the 
time  we  approve  action  for  one  depressed 
area  of  the  country,  we  should  also  begin 
to  act  for  the  other  needy  regions  of  the 
Nation    There  is  no  reason  to  wait. 

I  recognize  that  the  Public  Works 
Committee  has  before  it  a  bill  authored 
bv  the  chairman,  Senator  McNamara. 
This  would  authorize  the  President  to  go 
beyond  my  amendment.  It  would  au- 
thorize him  to  establish  not  only  a  num- 
ber of  areas  for  full  development  work, 
but  regional  development  commissions 
along  the  lines  of  the  Appalachian 
Commission. 

I  believe  this  bill  is  a  good  one.  It  is, 
in  fact,  part  of  a  much  broader  bill  de- 
scribed by  Senator  McNamara  in  a  recent 
speech  proposing  a  new  National  Re- 
gional Development  Council  as  part  2  in 
the  war  against  poverty.  Both  the  more 
limited  bill,  and  the  broader  one,  I  be- 
lieve, are  constructive  efforts  to  aid  the 
depressed  regions  of  this  Nation.  They 
deserve  sympathetic  review,  and.  al- 
though I  have  not  yet  had  a  chance  to 
study  either  measure  with  care,  in  prin- 
ciple, I  believe  they  should  be  supported. 

I  also  recognize  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  through  a  lower  official— Phillip 
S.  Hughes,  Assistant  Director  for  Legis- 
lative Reference — has  made  commit- 
ments to  Senator  Muskie  regarding  re- 
gional development  planning  funds 
through  ARA  programs.  Again,  this  is 
all  to  the  good,  although  I  am  not  satis- 
fied that  the  commitments  are  suffi- 
ciently specific,  nor  that  they  will  put 
the  Congress  or  the  administration  fully 
on  record  in  support  of  the  idea  of  new 
development  authorities  with  adequate 
power  to  carry  out  planning,  develop- 
ment, training,  and  public  works  pro- 
grams designed  to  alleviate  the  distress 
within  such  regions  as  New  England,  the 
Upper  Great  Lakes,  the  Upper  Great 
Plains,  the  Ozarks.  the  Four  Corners, 
and  others. 

Nonetheless,  the  commitments  offered 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  are  wel- 
come ones.  The  only  question  before  us 
is  whether  the  Congress  should  also  make 
some  commitments — more  specific 
ones— and  I,  for  one,  feel  that  it  should. 

There  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
why  Congress  should  wait  to  mark  with 
its  approval  the  idea  of  full  development 
planning  for  other  regions  in  the  Na- 
tion. At  the  time  we  are  voting  approval 
in  specific  for  one  region  of  the  country — 
Appalachia — I  think  we  should  also  vote 
approval  in  principle  for  other  regions. 
And  we  should  authorize  funds  for  the 
development  of  action  plans  for  such  re- 
gions. There  is  no  reason  to  wait. 
Planning  can  begin  immediately.  Hope- 
fully, within  a  year  or  18  months,  we 
will  have  before  us  solid,  specific,  care- 
fully designed  and  practical  proposals 
which  will  permit  us  to  take  a  major  step 
forward  for  other  regions  such  as  we  are 
now  taking  in  the  case  of  Appalachia. 
To  wait  for  further  study  of  proposals 
which  might  only  involve  further  study 
would  be  to  further  delay  the  start  of  a 
constructive  regional  development  proc- 
ess which  we  can  begin  today. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  Senate's  time 
with  a  full  description  of  the  problems 
of  all  the  Nation's  regions.    But  let  me 


sketch  out,  as  examples,  the  problems  of 
some  of  the  regions. 

In  my  own  upper  Great  Lakes  region, 
there  are  pockets  of  extreme  poverty. 
Unemployment  much  higher  than  the 
national  average  persists.  An  unemploy- 
ment rate  three  times  the  national  aver- 
age is  not  uncommon  in  this  region  in 
the  winter  months.  A  year  ago  the 
Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  had  an 
unemployment  rate  of  14.6  percent.  The 
last  detailed  census  figures  taken  in  1960 
showed  a  regional  unemployment  rate 
of  8.6  percent  compared  to  7.1  percent 
for  Appalachia,  a  rate  20  percent  above 
that  of  Appalachia.  Families  in  the  pov- 
erty class— under  $3,000  in  annual  in- 
come— are  25.9  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion as  compared  with  the  national  share 
of  21.4  percent. 

Because  of  the  fall  in  job  opportunities, 
the  younger  people  are  leaving  the  north 
woods.  The  aged  remain.  In  my  own 
State  of  Wisconsin,  current  estimates 
show  that  over  80  percent  of  the  area 
included  in  the  upper  Great  Lakes  region 
lost  population  in  the  last  5  years.  This 
area  now  has  only  about  7  percent  of  the 
population  of  Wisconsin.  Yet  its  share  of 
the  number  of  recipients  of  State  public 
assistance  for  the  aged  is  17  percent. 

Figures  for  last  year  show  that  the 
overall  dependency  rate  for  this  area  is 
5  percent  higher  than  its  share  of  the 
State  population.  These  figures  do  not 
show,  however,  how  hard  it  is  for  the 
people  of  the  north  woods  to  tui-n  to  pub- 
lic welfare. 

In  my  longer  presentation  last  Friday 
on  the  need  for  an  Upper  Great  Lakes 
Development  Authority.  I  attempted  to 
show  how  regional  development  for  this 
region  could  be  implemented — and  how, 
especially,  the  region's  magnificent  rec- 
reational resources  might  be  wisely  and 
economically  utilized.  I  would  like  to 
call  the  Senate's  attention  to  this  longer 
presentation,  for  I  believe  it  may  speak 
of  the  problems  not  only  of  my  area,  but 
of  other  depressed  areas  with  similar 
problems  and  similar  prospects. 

Indeed,  another  such  area  may  well  be 
that  of  the  Ozarks.  I  would  hope  that 
development  planning  for  this  region 
could  be  started  immediately  if  my 
amendment  were  to  pass.  Senator  Ful- 
BRiGHT  has  recently  described  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Ozarks  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
McNamara  supporting  my  amendment,  as 
follows : 

In  Justification  of  a  special  Appalachian 
program  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion cited  the  fact  that  as  of  1960  30.7  per- 
cent Appalachian  families  had  an  annual  in- 
come of  less  than  $3,000  against  20.5  percent 
for  the  balance  of  the  United  States.  By  the 
same  1960  census  the  percentage  of  families 
in  northern  Arkansas  with  Incomes  of  less 
than  $3,000  was  substantially  greater.  The 
following  counties  are  representative: 

Percent 

Stone  County 78.0 

Newton    County 76.7 

Fulton  County 70.2 

Searcy   County 69.8 

Madison    County 68.8 

Sharp  County 67.7 

As  you  will  note  from  a  map  of  the  region 
these  counties  constitute  the  core  of  north- 
ern Arkansas. 

The  President's  Commission  also  noted  the 
close  association  between  education  and  eco- 


nomic development.  As  of  1960  11.6  percent 
of  the  persons  over  25  years  of  age  In  Ap- 
palachia had  less  than  a  fifth-grade  educa- 
tion against  8  percent  for  the  balance  of  the 
United  States.  The  overall  figure  for 
Arkansas  was  15.4  percent  and  for  the  Ozark 
mountain  counties  to  which  I  have  referred 
as  follows : 

Percent 

Stone  County 16.4 

Newton   County 15.5 

Fulton  County 12.4 

Searcy  Coimty 12.  3 

Madison    County 14.5 

Sharp  County 14.3 

Recently,  addressing  the  Senate,  like 
Senator  Fitlbright,  Senator  McGovern 
described  problems  in  his  own  Upper 
Great  Plains  area  as  follows: 

Economic  growth  of  the  region  has  lagged 
behind  that  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  because 
of  drought,  unwise  requirement  of  cultiva- 
tion of  some  lands  in  the  early  homestead 
laws,  and  necessary  readjustments,  lack  of 
development  of  economic  means  for  utilizing 
lignite  and  similar  large  but  lower  grade  min- 
eral resources,  major  dependency  on  farm 
income  which  is  depressed,  and  need  for  de- 
velopment projects. 

Senator  McGovern,  too,  in  collabora- 
tion with  Senators  Metcalf,  Burdick, 
and  McGee,  has  urged  a  regional  solu- 
tion to  his  area's  problems. 

And  so,  too,  has  Senator  Montoya. 
He  must  contend  with  the  regional  prob- 
lems of  the  desert  high  plateau  area 
where  the  four  corners  of  Utah,  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  come  to- 
gether. His  region  has  not  participated 
in  the  economic  growth  which  is  enjoyed 
by  other  sections  of  the  Southwest  and 
of  the  Nation.  The  people  have  been  left 
behind  as  the  people  of  Appalachia  have 
been  left  behind — trapped  in  a  mire  of 
economic  and  social  problems. 

The  land  of  the  four  corners  region  is 
a  dry  and  rugged  land  with  often  breath- 
taking scenery.  It  is  the  land  of  the 
painted  deserts  and  deep  canyons.  It  is 
also  a  land  of  unemployment  on  Indian 
reservations  and  unemployment  in  the 
towns.  When  farmed,  the  lands  provides 
a  very  meager  living. 

A  good  portion  of  the  land  in  this 
region  is  in  Apache,  Navajo,  and  other 
Indian  reservations.  Though  much  has 
been  done  by  the  Federal  Goverrmient, 
and  much  has  been  done  by  the  Indians 
themselves,  the  economic  problems  of  our 
Indian  Americans  in  this  region  is  still 
staggering.  In  Apache  County,  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  Arizona,  70  percent 
of  the  population  is  Indian.  It  is  shock- 
ing to  note  that  over  52  percent  of  the 
families  in  this  county  had  incomes  in 
1959  which  were  under  the  poverty  level 
of  S3, 000.  This  compares  to  21  percent 
for  the  entire  State,  in  itself  a  percentage 
that  is  disturbingly  high. 

Figures  on  education  are  equally  ap- 
palling. Fifty  percent  of  the  adult  pop- 
ulation in  Apache  County  had  completed 
less  than  5  years  of  school  in  1960,  com- 
pared to  only  10  percent  for  the  State  as 
a  whole. 

In  New  Mexico,  35,000  Indians,  over 
60  percent  of  the  State's  total,  live  in 
San  Juan  and  McKinley  Counties  adja- 
cent to  Arizona's  Apache  County.  In 
McKinley  County,  which  is  over  half 
Indian,  37  percent  of  all  families  had 
incomes  under  $3,000.    Over  a  third  of 
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the  total  adult  population  has  failed  to  P^^p^se  of  the  Appalacma  bill-^  Sfarea^^'h  be^^s'gUfsiS^t'JtS 

^0  bevond  the  fifth  grade  of  school.  we  should  begin  to  woik  for  them  now.  Appalachian  chain,  subsistence  agriculture 

In  San  Juan  County,  which  has  fewer  My  amendment  will  permit  us  to  ao  so.  j^  ^^  longer  feasible  in  many  sections  of  the 

Indians  than  McKinley,  the  county  was  And  it  would  authorize  a  careful  review  ozarks.    Limited  water  and  sewer  systems 

nc^r  the  State's  income  and  education  of  all  relevant  information  to  determine  and  routes  of  access  have  been  a  deterrent  to 

ipvpl      Amon'^    its    Indian    population,  precisely  which  regions  are  appropriate  tiie  development  of  new  iridustries. 

however  Jess  than  half  of  the  adults  had  and  ready  for  regional  treatment.  s.Sl^.rfoSiSnT^'L'reBfon'thro",^ 

gone  beyond  fifth  grade  and  the  Indian  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  look  at  the  JJfJ^J^^^^t nX^  of  a  :Sumber  of  PederaUeS 

family  income  was  $1,572.  problem   is  to  recognize   that  some   re-  pj.volrs  in  north  Arkansas  and  southern  Mis- 

This  region  might  well  be  considered  e;ions  have  fallen  far  behind  the  Nation  3^^,,^  through  area  development,  accelerated 

for  immediate  action  planning.  as  a  whole.    Others  are  only  now  begin-  public  works  and  other  grant-in-aid  pro- 

These  are  not  the  only  ones  which  de-  ning  to  slip  behind.    For  the  first,  action  grams.    Through  these  efforts  and  the  hard 

9prYi-    attention      In    a    recent    speech,  now  will  help  pull  the  regions  up.     B^or  work  and  initiative  of  local  people  we  are 

Senator  MusKiE  described  the  problems  the  second,  action  now  will  stop  the  slide  moving  ahead.    To  some  e.Ktent  however,  a 

otSewSnT    A  great  expert  on  Fed-  downward  and,  hopefully  reverse  it    For  --^u^Jti^rts'^eca^.t  \r. 'Sf  nTt 

eral-State    relations.    Senator    Muskxe  both,  what  is  needed  is  an  action  plan—  ^^^^  ^.^^  enough.    For  ex.miple."  the  poten- 

Eugeested    the   vital   importance   of   re-  a  plan  which  cannot  hope  to  solve  all  ^.j^^j  ^^j.  tourism  in  the  area  which  exists  be- 

gional  development  and  interstate  coop-  problems,  but  which  can  offer  hope  to  cause  of  the  gre.it  natural  beauty  of  the 

e"ation      He   emphasized,   for  his   own  begin  the  solution  of  many.  oz.u-ks.  its  impoundments  and  streams  and 

iveion  that-  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  the  very  tine  people  who  inhabit  the  :;rea 

icgiuii,  mav/.  ipffpv  ofiHvrt;qp(i  to  th"    "ninr  nas  not  be'^n   fully  realized  because  of  in- 

Citizens  of  our  region  have  every  right  to  sent  that  a  lettei  aciaics.sea  to  ta.  ...nioi  hichwrs  leading  to  ai.d  through 

exoect-ves,  to  demand-that  public  powers  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McN.MtfARA].  J^foJ;^^" 

and  reEponsibilities  be  shared  to  insure  that  under  date  of  January  22,   1965,  by  the  *"  j^  is' not  my  purpose  to  give  the  ccmmlt- 

no  problems  are  ignored;  that  each  level  of  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  PuL-  ^ee  a  complete  resume  of  the  Ozark  region, 

govprnment  is  equipped  to  do  its  p.irt  of  the  gpicHTj    be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  its   chanicteristics    are    familiar    to   you.    I 

job  competently:  that  each  problem  is  dealt  j^j.j,Qpjj  would    onlv    point   out    that    its   economic 

with  effectively:   and  that  eacn  jurisdiction  Ij^y^     '    ^  .               obiection     the   letter  problems  are  in  many  ways  similar  to  those 

has  enough  authority  to  meet  Its  responsibil-  ^^f   ^"^    be  DriSfn  the  Lcord  '°  ^^  ^''''  ''''''  ^"  '''^  Appalachian  regional 

Ities  buc  no  more.  ^^as  Oldeied  tO  be  printea  m  tne  KECORD,  ^^^^^^.^^^^^,  ,3^  ^^^^  that  similar  attention 

senator  Mt;sKiE  has  given  me  much  -  ^°"°--                     ,,.,..,.  ,,.  ,,,,.  ^^^^^J^^  re^fTSn\o  "S 

help  in  connection  with  the  amendment  Hon.PAxMcNAM.^EA.  FeSi    program    is   voted    for   A ppalachia 

we  are  now  considering,  and  I  wish  here  Chairman.  Coviviittee  on  Pubac  Works.  U.S.  ^.r^y^^^.  '  ^al  time  for  the  Ozarks  and  other 

and  now  to  publicly  thank  him  for  his  senate.  Washington.  D.C.  ,^^^^^  Qj.  ^,^p  rountrv  which  do  not  have  a 

support   and  to  .suggest  that  parts  of  the  De-.r  Mr.  CKAI-^TAN:   I  know  that  the  Pub-  j.^.^.  ^^^^.^  ^^  ^j^g  Nation's  prosperity. 

New  England  region  deserve  the  atten-  l^c  VVorks  committee  has  sought  to  conc.iulc  j      justification  of  a   special  Appalachian 

Hon  0I    he  Fed--al  Action  Plan  Adminis-  ^^^   consideration  of  the  Ap^,.lach,an  rede-  ^             Appalachian  Regional  Ccmmis- 

tion  Ot  tne  teae.ai  action  ridu  rtuiiuiiia  velopment  bin  as  soon  as  possible,  and  for  ^     °              .     ^'   .  ^hat  as  of  1960  30.7  per- 

trator  my  amendment  seeks  to  establish.  ^^^^ ^^^^^^  j  ^.^^^.^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  to  appear  before  J'°"    a oDa^ch'nn   families   had  an  annual 

With  time,  one  could  describe  the  de-  ,^,  committee.     I  hope,  however,  that  the  ^J^^,eT  eSs  than  $^!oOO  agarnst  20.5  per- 

tailed  problems  of  many  regions  of  the  comments    in   this   letter    win   receive   your  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  balance  of  the  United  States.   By 

Nation.     But  the  information  is  readily  ra.-eful  consideration  before  the  bill  is  re-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  census  the  percentage  of  fam- 

available  for  all  to  see.     Suffice  it  to  point  ported  to  the  Senate.  iPes  in  northern  Arkansas  with  incomes  of 

out  as  one  f  urthei'  example,  that  another  Tlie  report  of  the  President's  Appalachi.an  ^^^^  ^^^^   ^3  ^qq   ^^^^   substantially   greater, 

cosponsor  of  my  amendment  is  Senator  ^rSlT-JST^l^al^'^ScIl^Sit  H^  The  following  counties  are  representative: 

Fhank  Church.     He  nas  made  available  ^^-^^^^  economic  circumstances  of  the  Appa-  Percent 

to  me  a  report,  prepared  by  the  ARA,  lachian  region,    it  is  obvious  that  as  an  area     stone  County 78.0 

which  deta:ls  some  of  the  problems  of  his  Appalachla  does  la:;  behind  the  Nation  in  in-      Newton    County 76.7 

State:  come,  employment,  and  other  indicators  of     pulton  Countv 70.2 

The  Idaho  Panhandle  area  has  a  diversined  prcs::)erity.    The  relation  between   the   eco-     searcy   County 69.8 

economy   but  one  which  Is  scriouslv  affected  nomic  conditions  In  this  region  and  the  na-      Madison  County 68.8 

by  the  p'-oblem  of  unemployment  and  unc'er-  tional    economy    is    also    well    doctmiented.     sharp  County 67.7 

e^.ploy4ent  due  to  the  seasonal  nature  of  The    P-'jllc   Wor^f   ^^^  innS^an^bS  As  you  will  note'from  a  map  of  the  region 

^.'urlsm^'  JTI^^^'^^e  "wS  las       ear^m  s^ng  Sa"  ••th?weU-b-e;Sg  of  these' counties  constitute  the  core  of  north- 

rnS-rep^'iint  fhTn^di^  Of  e^  omlc  ac-  the  ^^^l^^^on^-^J^^l^^!^  ^^  Ve^Senfs  Commission  also  noted  the 

tivlty  and  the  summer  months,  the  peak.  ^Ij'^  gecto-s  Sf  tlie  ccoSJ  ••                   '  close  association  between  education  and  eco- 

The  ARA  study  offers  much  hope  for  '    credit  for  the  development  of  the  Appa-  nomic  development.     As  of  1960  11.6  Percent 

the  region-if  proper  steps  are  taken  to  lachian  program  must  be  given  to  the  Appa-  of  the  per.scns  over  25  years  of  ^S^  ^n  Ap- 

Pxnard  and  develop  recreational  activi-  lachian   Governors'   conference   and   to  the  palachla  had  less  than  a  fifth  grade  edu 

fS      But  the^  manhandle  is  0^^^^^^^            of  President's   Commission.     Only   a  sustained  cation  against  8  percent  for  the  balance  0 

ties.     But  the  panhanaie  is  oniy  Pdii  ci  publicize  and  analyze  the  ills  of  the  the  United  States.     The  overall   figure  for 

one  region-a  region  which  mv oh CS  tne  ^7/^1,7^' e^onomv  could  have  produced  Arkansas  was  15.4  percent  and  for  the  O.ark 

neighboring   States  of  Washington  and  ^.-^g'^g^j.ong  support  which  exists  for  the  legis-  mountain  counties  to  which  I  have  referred 

Montana.     Again,  I  believe  this  north-  latlon  now  before  your  committee.    It  is  un-  as  follows: 

western    mountainous   area    might   well  fortunate,  however,  that  the  bin  now  under  Percent 

meet  the  criteria  for  action  planning  set  consideration  has  been  generated  as  a  special     stone  County 16.4 

out  in  my  amendment.  relief  program   for  Appalachia  rather   than     Newton    County 15.5 

Such  are  some  of  the  problems  of  some  m    the   context    of   a    more    comprehensive     puUon  County 12.4 

of  the  recriors  of  the  Nation.     I  do  not  plan  for  the  development  of  other  sections  of     searcy   County.. 12.3 

Claim  to'be"n°exU-t  on  this  question,  l^^^^^^^  ^^^"^  ^^"^^  '^'^'^'^  ^^^^^-     ^^^'^l^^J^.T' !'-3 

I  do  know,  however,  that  my  own  region  ^^    particularly    concerned    with    the  '     ^            ^               '                  ^       „  ,„ 

and  others  lag  sub.stantially  behind  the  o^^rks  region  which  includes  a  substantial  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  propose  to  yo"  ™: 

rest  of  the  Nation  in  economic  growth;  portion   of  Arkansas.     We   have  made  sub-  mediately    an    Ozark    regional    development 

Sowth^^Lve^Tm^trat:?  tha^t  local  -^^1--:;-^^^!^^,^^^^'^  ^^ij:t:^;r^'^:^.^^^^^ 

people    and    governments    are    prepared  ;;|c;ease  in  per  capita^mcome  ^s^o^   ^o    ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Appalachian  region  Is  highways,  and 

for    immediate    planning    and    develop-  towns  and  cities  are  experiencing  consider-  the  bulk  of  the  funds  authorized  by  the  leg- 

ment:    have    common    problems    which  able  and  healthy  growth.     But  much  of  the  islation  which  you  are  considering  would  be 

make  a  regional  solution  feasible.  Ozark  region  continues  to  suffer  from  the  devoted  to  that  purpose.    It  may  be  that  this 

And  because  there  are  regions  which  same  deflclences  that  plague  Appalachla— a  is  also  the  principal  need  In  the  Ozarks.    we 

meet  these  criteria— which  are  the  gen-  depredating   tax   base,    inadequate   schools,  will  only  know  when  a  thorough  survey  na 

eral  ones  established  in  the  statement  of  insufficient  public  facilities,  and  a  limited  been  completed. 
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I  believe  it  Is  incumbent  upon  the  Con- 
gress, however,  to  recognize  the  needs  of 
other  areas  while  attending  to  those  of  the 
Appalachian  region  and  that  this  can  best 
be  accomplished  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
title  to  the  Appalachian  regional  develop- 
ment bill  to  authorize  the  planning  of  addi- 
tional regional  programs,  and  particularly  an 
Ozarks  program.  Such  an  amendment  has 
been  introduced  by  Sentor  Nelson.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  perfect  In  every  detail,  but 
I  believe  it  offers  the  basis  for  discussion  and 
I  would  be  happy  to  work  with  you  and  your 
committee  in  devising  an  addition  to  the  bill 
which  will  provide  for  the  proper  and  orderly 
planning  of  further  regional  development 
progrnms. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  FULBRIGHT. 

Mr.  NELSON.  There  are  statistics  for 
the  upper  Great  Lakes  region,  the 
Ozarks,  and  other  regions  which  show 
that  tiiere  is  a  need  for  regional  plan- 
ning money.  But.  granted  that  these 
three  or  more  other  regions  in  the  coun- 
try did  qualify  within  reasonable  stand- 
ards for  planning  money  and  as:ristance, 
various  Senators  iiave  had  assurances, 
including  a  letter  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  from  the  leadership.  I 
would  like  to  a.sk  the  ma.iority  leader 
if  there  arc  at  present  plans  for  the  pro- 
vision of  regional  planning  money  for 
other  regions  in  the  country  with  the 
support  of  the  administration,  and 
whether  and  liow  soon  such  plans  wouLi 
be  considered  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  in  line  with 
the  remarks  made  by  t'lc  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Kennedy]  relative  to  the  Ictter.s  received 
by  either  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  R.\NDOLrHl,  and/or  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, tlie  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamaraI,  after  meeting  with  those 
two  Senators,  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, and  also  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, on  Friday  afternoon  last  I  had 
a  visit  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  which  I  raised  these  questions. 

The  President  informed  me  that  the 
administration  intends,  as  a  part  of  its 
proposals  to  extend  and  improve  t':c  area 
redevelopment  program,  to  emphasize 
economic  planning  on  a  regional  basis. 
Among  the  proposals  being  considered  is 
increased  cooperation  with  State  and 
local  governments  in  planning  for  eco- 
nomic redevelopment  along  regional 
lines. 

In  our  view — this  is  speaking  for  the 
President — the  Appalachia  bill  is  not  the 
best  legislative  vehicle  for  authorizing 
regional  planning  in^reas  other  than 
Appalachia.  Aside  from  Appalachia,  ap- 
propriate regional  groups  vary  widely 
from  area  to  area  in  terms  of  population, 
economic  resources,  and  economic  prob- 
lems— as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
brought  out.  Moreover,  unlike  Appa- 
lachia, regional  boundaries  appropriate 
for  economic  redevelopment  planning 
may  not  be  the  same  as  those  appropri- 
ate for  water  resource  planning,  which 


in  turn  may  not  be  coterminous  with 
boundaries  suitable  for  regional  highway 
planning. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  is 
clear  that  legislative  authorization  for 
regional  planning  can  best  be  developed 
in  the  context  of  a  general  program  of 
area  redevelopment.  As  indicated  ear- 
lier, the  administration  intends  to  make 
such  proposals  a  part  of  general  area  re- 
development legislation.  The  details  of 
this  proposal  are  now  being  worked  out, 
and  I  am  confident  it  will  provide  the 
most  desirable  framework  in  which  to 
consider  questions  of  regional  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Has  the  majority 
leader  any  idea  of  how  soon  such  legis- 
lation may  be  before  us  for  consid- 
eration? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  say  that 
they  are  working  on  the  legi.'^lation  at 
the  moment,  and  hf.ve  been  for  the  past 
several  days  at  lea.'^t,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge.  I  would  anticipate  that  it 
would  be  before  us  before  too  many  weeks 
have  passed. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Am  I  to  understand 
from  that  statement  that  if  another  re- 
gion, or  several  regions,  in  the  country 
.should  qualify  by  something  roughly 
approaching  the  Appalachia  standards — 
that  is,  slow  economic  growth  and  high 
unemployment— planning  money  will  be 
available  for  those  regions,  and  if  a  rea- 
sonable plan  is  proposed  it  will  receive 
the  support  of  the  administration,  as  it 
has  supported  the  Appalachia  proposal? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. That  is  the  reason  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McN.^MARAl  introduced  the  bill:  and 
I  believe  intends  to  introduce  another  bill 
sliortly. 

Mr.  NELSON.     I  have  nothing  further. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  NELSON.     I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  Min- 
ne.sota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  have 
been  confronted  with  a  similar  problem 
arising  from  diminished  economic  activ- 
ity and  growth  that  have  faced  us  in  these 
States. 

We  are  proud  of  the  progress  made  in 
Minnesota  in  our  mining  areas  as  a  re- 
sult of  cooperation  between  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments,  between 
both  political  parties,  businesses,  unions, 
and  the  cooperative  movement  and  in- 
volving contributions  by  private  citizens, 
at  great  personal  sacrifice  and  with  a 
selflessness  that  has  marked  one  of  the 
finest  pages  of  the  history  of  our  great 
State. 

We  have  been  much  aided  by  our  great 
Governor,  Karl  Rolvaag,  who  has  been 
helpful  in  a  host  of  areas,  by  the  now 
present  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  and 
by  Representative  Blatnik,  the  best  Con- 
gressman a  distressed  area  ha"^s  ever  had. 
They  have  worked  together  to  see  that 
every  possible  help  has  been  obtained  for 
this  area.  Industry,  the  unions,  and  co- 
operative movements  have  worked  to- 
gether to  establish  a  $1  million  study  to 
promote  the  economy  of  this  area.  Such 
men  as  Mr.  Jeno  Paulucci,  of  Duluth, 
have  contributed  both  time  and  money  to 


accomplish  things  which  might  have 
been  considered  impossible.  And  Mr. 
Bob  Nickolcff,  of  Hibbing,  has  done  more 
through  his  creativity  and  energy  than 
I  have  time  to  describe. 

We  have  received  the  help  of  Mr. 
Vladimir  Shipka,  the  gifted  State  admin- 
istrator of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration, who  has  shown  us  the  best 
and  most  effective  way  to  diversify  our 
economy. 

We  have  banded  together  to  adopt  a 
State  constitutional  amendment  relat- 
ing to  taconite,  to  assure  that  Minne- 
sota is  a  desirable  State  in  which  to  make 
a  huge  investment  of  money  in  taconite. 
For  this  and  other  reasons,  the  taconite 
industry  is  beginning  to  move  in  a  most 
encouraging  way. 

Our  port  of  Duluth  is  beginning  to 
boom,  which  means  an  increase  of  busi- 
ness not  only  for  Duluth,  but  for  the 
entire  Midwest. 

But  despite  these  facts  and  despite  the 
fact  that  northeastern  Minnesota  has 
had  the  best  possible  educational  pro- 
gram and  a  highly  skilled  labor  force,  and 
despite  other  activities  too  numerous  to 
describe  here  today,  we  still  have  eco- 
nomic problems  and  substantial  unem- 
ployment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  on  the  progress  made  under 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  as  well  as 
a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Shipka,  State  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  administrator  on 
January  30:  and  also  an  address  I  made 
to  the  Hibbing  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  May  26,  IdGi.  as  attorney  general  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  which  describes 
the  many  efforts  made  by  public  and 
private  industry,  labor  and  the  coopera- 
tive movements,  which  have  contributed 
to  the  goal  of  economic  progress  and 
health  in  northeastern  Minnesota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Progress  Re.-'ort  of  Are.\  Redevelopment 
Administration 

(The  following  is  a  progress  report  of  tjhe 
.^^ea  Redevelopment  Administration  activi- 
ties In  the  State  of  Minnesota  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1954.) 

Tiicre  have  been  22  ARA  projects  approved 
to  date  tot.-iUng  $4 .484. .571. 88.  In  these  pro.1- 
ects  the  Federal  ARA  has  provided  $2,013,371, 
the  State  ARA  $869,114.83.  the  local  ARA 
agencies  S4G4. 345.00,  and  the  applicants  have 
provided  S237,741.00.  When  these  ARA  proj- 
ects have  been  completed  and  in  operation 
for  a  year  they  will  provide  approximately 
G70  permanent  and  full-time  Jobs. 

As  of  this  date  there  are  on  file  17  applica- 
tions in  which  the  Federal  ARA  Is  being 
requested  to  provide  $4,023,748  25.  the  State 
ARA  $1,330,707.14.  the  local  AR.\  agencies 
$920,686.27,  and  the  applicants  will  provide 
8373.679.82  totaling  $6,648,821.48.  If  these 
applications  for  ARA  leans  are  approved  by 
the  State  and  Federal  ARA,  they  will  provide 
approximately  690  new  and  permanent  job 
opportunities  after  a  year's  operation. 

As  of  August  31,  1964,  the  Federal  ARA  has 
provided  81,408,399.00  for  technical  assist- 
ance for  21  feasibility  studies.  At  present 
there  are  five  requests  for  technical  assist- 
ance funds  involving  $161,918.00. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  ARA  program  in 
Minnesota  to  the  present  date  there  has  been 
a  total  of  55  ARA  projects  submitted  for 
reauests    for    funds.      Of    these    submitted 
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projects,  22  have  been  approved.  17  are  on 
file  and  16  have  been  denied.  Denied 
projects  total  $987,118.80. 


I  hope  this  information  is  helpful  to  you. 
Vladimir  Shipka. 
Administrator,  Minnesota  ARA. 


AHA  projects  approval 


Project 


Total 


Tohiiison  Bros 

II.  ('.  Hill  &  .'^oiis.. - - 

Lut.^on  Ski  Corp - 

Mesahi  Cores.  Inc.  - 

IHHTWOod  .'Jportswciir,  Inc 

K:iinz  Hros.  (1st  loan) --- 

tireeii  Forest,  Iiic - -- 

Sturgeon  Lake  Imluslries 

Minnesota  Wil'l  Rice  Harvesters  AssociiUioii... 

kelioTinilKT  I'roilucts 

Sun  Plant  ITo.lucts.  Inc 

.Vtiicntt  Manufacturing  Corp 

(Jiiinfs  Rifige.  Inc. - 

Kain/.  Bros.  C.M  loan) 

.Mcdratli  Lutnlier      - 

llit>l>inc  Precision  Industries 

Carlton  .Machined  ProiUicts,  Inc 

(Juadna  .Mountain  Corp 

i  niversal  Kit>erirlass  Corp 


Taconile  Electric  Co 

Meritt  PUistics.  Inc 

Frank  .M<Khet - 


Totrtl. 


S."),  000. 00 
455,  000.  m 
245, 7.50. 00 
1(X),  (KX).  tXI 
200.  tXM).  (K( 
144.a50.  (XI 

30, 310.  (W 

70,  my  00 

45,  (XX).  (X) 

M),  (XX).  (K) 

12ti.  474.  (H) 

105, 000.  (X) 

100, 0<X).  00 

10,(100.  (XI 

20. 000.  00 

.5.50,  (XX).  (X) 

.533,  eta.  KS 

IWil.  I4S.(X) 

fi2«.  17(1.  00 

135,  (XX).  (X) 

KX),  (XX).  (X) 

«0,(XX).  (X) 


4,484,571.88 


Federal  ARA 


State  ARA 


,55,  2.50.  (K) 
2'.J2,5(X1.  (XI 
149,  7.50.  00 

i;5,  (MX).  (X) 
144,000.00 

93,  tiOO.  (X) 

IK,  mi  00 

4.5.(KX).0() 

29.  2-50.  (X) 

.52.  (XX).  (Kl 

82.  0(X).  (X) 

6\  1.50.  00 

a5,  (XX).  00 

K,  ,5(X).  (X) 

13,  (XX).  (X) 

357,  5(X).  (X) 

34li.  4.50.  00 

4-29,  757.  (XI 

40S.314.  00 

87.  7.50.  fXI 

tia,  000.  (X) 

39, 0<X).  OO 


2,913,371.00 


17,0(X).00 
90, 000.  00 
51,(X)0.(X) 
20,  (XX).  00 
20,  (XX).  00 

20,  mx).  00 

5.  (XXI.  (XI 

14.(XX).(X) 

9,  (XX).  (X) 

Iti,  (XX).  (X) 

25,  (XX).  00 

21,000.00 

20, 000.  00 

2,(XX).  (X) 

4,  (XX).  (M) 

IIO.(XX).  (X) 

108,  Jtvt.  H8 

132.21f>.(X) 

125,  (35.  00 

27,  (XX).  (X) 

20,  (XX).  (X) 

12. 0(X).  (X) 


Loral  funds 


8, 5(X).  00 

45,  (XX).  00 

40,  (XX).  00 

10,  (XX).  (X) 

20,  (XX).  (X) 

1,5.  (XX).  00 

3,310.00 

7. 000.  (X) 

4.  ,5(XI.  00 

8,  (XXI.  (X) 

12, 8(X).  (X) 

10.  .5(X).  (X) 

10. 000..  00 

1,(XX).  00 

2, (MIO.  00 

5,5. 0(X).  00 

.53,.3(XI.  (XI 

(iti,  117.  (XI 

(i2,81H.(X) 

13,  .5(X).  (X) 

10,  (XX).  00 

!'..  (XX)  00 


8tj9. 114.a8 


Hii.  345.  00 


.Vpplicant 


4, 2.50.  00 
27,  .500.  00 

5,000.00 

5, 000.  CX) 
If),  (XX).  00 
15,  4.50.  00 

4,  IXMl,  (XI 

3,  .51X1.  OO 
2,  2.50. 00 

4,  (XX).  00 
(i,  (i74.  IX) 
5, 2.50.  OO 

5,  (XXI.  (XI 
5(XI.  (X) 

1,0(KI.(X) 

27,  ,500.  00 

25.  ti.50.  (HI 

33,  a5S.  1X1 

31,409.00 

ti,  7,50.  (X) 

5,000.00 

3.000.00 


237,741.00 


Note.— Unullocatcd  lialance  ARA  revolving  fund  Dec.  31.  1964,  $1,209,(X50.C0. 

ARA  project  proposals 


Project 


Total 


Federal  ARA 


Arrowhead  Briquette 

American  Power  Control ..-. 

International  Tool  i  Engineering  Corp 

Pal-O-Fnb,  Inc - 

Northern  National  Peat  Co - 

Sun  Plant  Products.  Inc 

Gras-ston  Pelleting,  Inc 

Sarvif  Tool  - — - 

Rigid  Insulation  Co 

Oreanic  Fertilizer  Corp 

LawTence  Meier - 

Burns  .Manufacturing - 

Sawtooth  Mountain  Recreation  Area 

Industrial  rubtier  applicators  

Penco  Truckstop.  Inc 

Hunter  Coino  Recreation  Area - 


Total. 


287.  (XX).  OO 

245.  (XX).  (X) 

46.313.11 

97.  7(X1.  (X) 

1.54.414.78 

4.57.  .XX).  (X1 

3tifi.020.  (XI 

138.  5(X).  00 

536,  700. 00 

543, 000.  CX) 

45.000.00 

,  3,58, 978.  00 

ti97. 477.  (X) 

217. 249.  20 

170,409.39 

202. 0(X).  00 


H2, 821.  48 


182. 
1.59. 

30. 

63. 

91. 
297. 
237. 

90. 
345. 
325. 

•29. 
1.415, 
348, 
141, 
110, 
100. 


000.00 
2,50.  (X) 
104.17 
.505.  (X) 
0(X).  00 
0.50.  (X) 
913.  (X) 
025.  (X) 
705  00 
8(X).  (X) 
2.50.  00 
386.  00 
744.  (X) 
211.98 
090.  10 
814. 00 


State  ARA    Local  funds'.\pplicant 


60.  (XX).  (X) 

49.  (XX).  (X) 

9.  2ti2. 82 

19.  540.  (X) 

28, 0(X).  (X) 

91.4(X).fX) 

73.  204.  (XI 

27.  7(X).  (Kl 

109,140.00 

108, 6<X).  (X) 

9.  (XX).  (X) 

471.797.  (X) 

139.  114.  (X) 

43. 449.  84 

33,  973.  S8 

40, 325.  60 


3,967,848.25      1,313,507.14 


30, 0(X1. 00 

24,  ,5(X1.  00 

4.631.41 

9.  770.  (X) 

1(5.  (XX).  00 

45, 7(X).  00 

36, 602.  (X) 

13,8,50.00 

,54,  570.  00 

.54, 300. 00 

4,  5(X).  00 

3.53.  846.  (X) 

174,746.  (H) 

21,724.92 

16,938.94 

50. 407. 00 


912, 086. 


1,5.  (XX).  (X) 
12.  250.  (XJ 

2.314.71 

4. 885.  00 
19.414.78 
22. 8,50.  00 
18.301.00 

6,925.00 
27,  285. 00 
54,300.00 

2, 2.50.  (X) 

117,949.00 

34,  ,S73.  (X) 

10, 862.  46 

9, 466.  47 
10. 453.  40 


369, 379. 82 


Minnesota's     Task     Force     for     Economic 

Recovery 
(Address  to  Hibbing  Chamber  of  Commerce 

by   Attorney   General  Walter  F.  Mondale, 

May  26,  1964) 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  discuss  with  you 
today  some  of  the  facts,  problems,  and  op- 
portunities involved  In  our  common  objective 
of  a  healthy,  expanding,  economy  for  north- 
eastern Minnesota.  Since  the  Iron  Range 
economic  downturn  which  began  in  the  late 
1950's.  this  chamber  has  distinguished  itself 
as  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  reasonable, 
progressive  Ideas  for  solving  our  economic 
problems.  I  suspect  that  a  compendium  of 
the  papers  delivered  to  this  body  would  pro- 
vide one  with  the  most  complete  treatment  of 
the  subject  available  in  any  one  place.  The 
activities  of  the  Hibbing  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  of  Helmer  Olson,  your  active, 
energetic,  and  effective  secretary,  stand  as  a 
classic  example  of  what  a  chamber  should 
do. 

I  had  originally  hoped  to  touch  on  all  the 
elements  which  affect  the  economic  revival 
of  this  area,  but  find  that  such  a  discussion 
would  exceed  the  time  available  to  me.  ex- 
haust you.  and  is — In  fact — beyond  the  total 
comprehension  of  any  one  person.  When  try- 
ing to  study  a  problem  as  complex  and  Inter- 
dependent as  a  functioning  free  enterprise 
economy,  the  best  one  can  do  is  to  try  to 
break  the  problem  into  manageable,  under- 
standable segments  of  critical  Importance 
and  try  to  deal  with  them  as  best  you  can. 

As  we  all  know,  the  root  of  our  current 
economic  problems  Is  the  Iron  mining  In- 
dustry, where  total  employment  has  dropped 
from  "a  peak  of  18.900  In  1957  to  11.200  In 


1963,  In  the  face  of  a  steadily  increasing 
population.  The  resulting  hxxman  tragedy, 
skyrocketing  welfare  costs,  rising  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  costs,  the  shock  to  small 
business  all  across  the  range,  the  out-mlgra- 
tlon  of  some  of  our  brightest  and  most  tal- 
ented young  people  and  older  citizens,  and 
the  other  heartrending  results  of  this  eco- 
nomic catastrophe  are  too  well  known  to  all 
of  you  to  need  recounting  from  me. 

Some  people  argued  that  nothing  could  be 
done,  that  economic  forces  must  be  left  to 
run  their  pitiless  course,  even  if  it  meant  re- 
ducing a  prosperous,  vital  segment  of  Minne- 
sota to  a  series  of  ghost  towns.  Fortunately, 
most  of  us  would  not  surrender  because  of 
our  firm  belief  that  what  men  have  done, 
men  can  change,  and  because  of  our  limit- 
less faith  in  the  magnificent  resources  and 
people  of  this  great  area.  Our  people  are  as 
efficient  a  labor  force  as  exists  anywhere  In 
the  Nation,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  a  peo- 
ple who  for  generations  have  believed  In 
and  supported  the  Nation's  finest  school  sys- 
tem. In  a  time  of  Increasing  technological 
change,  we  knew  and  appreciated  the  value 
of  a  skilled.  Intelligent,  people  In  achieving 
economic  expansion. 

We  knew  that  taconlte,  developed  In 
Minnesota,  was  revolutionizing  the  steel  in- 
dustry, and  existed  in  bountiful  quantity 
right  here  in  this  State. 

We  knew  that  northeastern  Minnesota 
has  outstanding  recreational  features,  that 
the  Duluth  port,  at  the  head  of  a  2,400-mile 
inland  waterway,  holds  great  promise  for  the 
future  as  a  funnel  for  the  commerce  of  an 
11 -State  economy,  and  many  other  resources 
and  opportunities  are  known  to  exist  here  in 
this  world-famous  area. 


I  predict  on  this,  that  those  who  have  faith 
in  the  future  of  northeastern  Minnesota  will 
prove  correct.  I  shall  go  further  and  pre- 
dict that  within  a  few  short  years  the  econ- 
omy of  this  area  will  be  more  vibrant  and 
more  healthy  than  at  any  time  In  Its  long 
and  glorious  history.  What  some  people  saw 
as  the  death  pangs  of  this  region  will  soon 
be  interpreted  as  growing  pains. 

*  •    ■  •  •  • 

The  worst  of  the  economic  dislocations  of 
northeastern  Minnesota  are  over.  While 
serious  problems  remain,  this  area  Is  on  the 
move,  and  the  trend  is  decidedly  upward. 

Why  do  I  make  this  prediction?  Let  us  be- 
gin with  taconlte.  Last  Thursday  evening  in 
Virginia,  Dr.  Richard  Klemme,  a  top  econo- 
mist for  the  Northern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  pre- 
dicted that  taconlte  production  in  Minnesota 
win  Increase  fourfold  In  the  next  11  years. 

According  to  the  president  of  the  Hanna 
Mining  Co..  W.  A.  Marting,  as  quoted  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  November  24,  1963:  "It 
would  not  be  an  overstatement  to  say  that 
there  Is  still  a  shortage  of  the  most  desirable 
kind  of  iron  ore,  that  is,  high-grade  pellets." 

On  June  3.  at  Forbes,  ground  will  be  broken 
for  the  Ford-Oglebay-Norton  plant,  with  an 
annual  capacity  of  approximately  1  '^  million 
tons,  and  a  projected  employment  of  500 
year-round  employees.  On  the  State  land 
exchange  commission  we  are  currently 
processing  an  application  by  the  M.  A. 
Hanna  Co.  for  a  proposed  magnetic  and  semi- 
magnetic  taconlte  plant  in  the  Nashwauk- 
Keewatln  area  which  they  hope  will  go 
forward  in  the  next  few  years.  We  are  all 
aware  that  United  States  Steel  will  build  a 
new  taconlte  plant  near  Mountain  Iron  with 
at  least  4' 2  million  tons  annual  capacity  and 
an  employment  of  1.200.  if  the  taconlte 
amendment  Is  adopted.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  United  States  Steel,  in  its  announce- 
ment, pointed  out  that  the  plans  for  this 
facility  are  such  as  to  allow  rapid  expansion, 
should  the  need  occur,  and  I  am  sanguine 
that  it  will  occur. 

We  are  also  aware  of  strong  Interest  by 
Jones  &  Laughlin  in  a  possible  taconlte 
plant  near  Blwablk,  and  we  recently  dedi- 
cated the  opening  by  Erie  Mining  Co.  of  an 
attractive  and  potentially  prosperous  new 
ore  body  In  the  Dunka  River  area  which  will 
make  Erie's  operations  more  profitable  and 
more  economically  feasible  in  the  event  in- 
creased output  Is  demanded.  So  confident 
am  I  In  the  sustained  prosperity  of  this 
great  Nation,  that  I  am  certain  such  Increased 
output  can  be,  and  will  be,  demanded. 

I  have  reason  to  hope  for  expansion  of 
both  Erie  and  Reserve  within  the  reason- 
ably near  future. 

The  well-paying  jobs  created  by  the  tac- 
onlte industry  will  be  year-round  jobs, 
many — if  not  most — of  which  will  be  located 
in  or  near  existing  population  centers,  near 
the  heart  of  the  iron  range,  giving  rise  to 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  not  only  will 
dislocation  of  existing  population,  and 
hence  existing  businesses,  be  stopped,  but 
that  new  service  industries,  notably  In  rod- 
and-ball  and  magnesium  cover  manufacture, 
will  spring  up  as  satellites  of  the  new  plants. 

At  this  juncture,  I  would  like  to  mention 
the  importance  of  the  taconlte  amendment 
to  this  picture  of  prosperity.  *  *  *  The 
present  amendment,  represents  to  me  a  good 
faith  compromise  in  the  best  tradition  of 
democracy'.  It  pledges  only  our  generation— 
not  the  next — for  a  period  of  25  years,  not 
to  raise  occupation  and  royalty  taxes  in  an 
amount  greater  than  the  increases  imposed 
xipon  general  business  corporations  in  the 
State.  The  production  tax  is  specifically 
excluded  and  may  be  increased  to  provide 
for  increased  local  and  general  government 
costs,  in  the  discretion  of  the  legislature. 
Just  as  Importantly,  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  has  pledged  It  will  return  this  ex- 
pression of  good  faith  by  the  immediate  con- 
struction   of    Its   plant — breaking    the    log- 
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jam  on  the  expansion  of  taconlte  In  Minne- 

^  In  supporting  this  amendment,  I  am  joined 
bv  both  our  Senators,  Congressman  Blatnik. 
Governor  Rolvaag.  Lieutenant  Governor 
Keith,  and  by  many  other  leaders,  and  by 
resolution  of  my  political  party  in  its  last 
convention.  It  is  of  crucial  importance  to 
the  people  of  the  entire  State  that  this 
amendment  be  adopted  next  November. 

In  addition  to  supporting  the  amendment, 
the  Governor's  task  force,  believe  we  have 
aided  taconlte  development  In  a  substan- 
tial manner  by  accelerating  land  exchanges 
and  water  permits,  expediting  State  mineral 
leases,  and  by  other  equally  important  means. 
Having  described  the  critical  Importance 
of  taconlte  to  the  future  of  this  area,  I  would 
like  Just  as  forcibly  to  express  my  view  that 
taconlte  alone  does  not,  will  not,  and  can- 
not solve  our  problems.  If  we  mistakenly 
think  so,  we  will  not  only  be  proven  wrong 
by  the  facts,  but  will  miss  our  opportunity 
to  create  the  balanced,  diversified  type  of 
economy  so  essential  to  the  long-range  pros- 
oeritv  of  any  area. 

Much  of  our  present  problems  stem  from 
a  sometimes  blind  reliance  upon,  and  con- 
fidence in,  a  one-product  economy — a  type 
of  economy  which  has  demonstrably  failed 
to  produce  true,  lasting  prosperity  in  any 
area  of  the  world  where  it  might  exist.  It 
is  just  as  short-sighted,  Just  as  foolish,  for 
northeastern  Minnesota  to  rely  on  taconlte 
to  solve  all  its  economic  problems  as  it  was — 
and  is— for  the  citizens  of  Brazil  to  rely  on 
coffee.  As  the  saying  goes,  "there's  an  awful 
lot  of  coffee  in  Brazil,"  but  it  doesn't  go  on 
to  show  how  violent  fluctuations  in  the  sup- 
ply and  demand  for  its  one  product  has  sub- 
jected Brazil  to  damaging  Inflations  and  de- 
flations which  have  made  continuous  pros- 
perity impossible. 

The  need  for  diversification  was  recently 
pointed  out  in  an  editorial  of  May  14,  1964, 
in  the  Minneapolis  Star.  In  citing  the  opin- 
ion held  by  many  that  passage  of  the  taco- 
nlte amendment  will  solve  the  problems  of 
northeastern  Minnesota,  the  editorial  states: 

This  is,  we  feel,  an  overly  optimistic  view- 
point of  what  the  amendment  will  accom- 
plish—a viewpoint  that  could  lead  to  some 
disillusionment  and  dissatisfaction  later. 
Let's  not  oversell  the  amendment. 

Locally  in  northeastern  Minnesota,  the 
taconlte  Industry  will  create  thousands  of 
jobs  that  win  help  make  up  for  those  lost 
through  the  decline  of  natural  ores.  But 
this  doesn't  mean  that  every  miner  thrown 
out  of  work  when  the  natural  ore  mines  shut 
down  will  have  the  skills  needed  for  work  In 
a  toconlte  plant. 

Northeastern  Minnesota  needs  taconlte. 
But  It  also  needs  further  development  of  rec- 
reation, manufacturing  and  wood  products 
industries  for  a  well-rounded  economy. 

Even  if  taconlte  production  reaches  50  mil- 
lion tons  by  1975.  and  assuming  that  300  new 
jobs  are  created  for  each  million  tons  pro- 
duced, this  will  still  provide  only  about  15.000 
iron  mining  Jobs— less  than  In  the  peak  year 
of  1957.  Thus  any  predictions  which  are 
optimistic  about  the  future  of  this  area — as 
are  my  own — rest  upon  the  premise  that  di- 
versification and  balancing  of  the  economy 
of  this  area  will  occur. 

In  a  small  southern  town,  I  am  told,  there 
is  a  large  statue  of  a  cotton  boll  weevil, 
erected  by  the  citizens  out  of  gratitude  to 
this  insignificant  but  dangerous  Insect.  The 
statue  was  erected,  the  story  goes,  because 
the  boll  weevil,  by  destroying  the  cotton 
crop,  impressed  upon  the  citizens  as  nothing 
else  could,  the  value  of  diversification. 
Farmers  changed  to  other  crops.  Industries 
were  brought  in,  and  the  resulting  prosperity 
was  greater  than  could  ever  have  been 
achieved  by  a  reliance  on  cotton. 

If  we  do  as  we  must,  we  will  look  back 
upon  these  years  of  trial  as  the  Iron  Range's 
boll  weevil.     We  will  be  able  to  look  back 


and  say  that,  hard  as  times  were,  they  at 
least  shocked  us  Into  the  economic  reap- 
praisal we  so  desperately  needed.  In  time  for 
something  to  be  done  about  it. 

We  realize  the  need  for  this  diversification. 
At  the  same  time  we  realize  that  if  it  is  to 
be  sound,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  it  must  be 
the  product  of  free  enterprise,  and  of  the 
character  and  efforts  of  the  local  people. 
Government  can  provide  only  the  favorable 
conditions  and  the  necessary  pump  priming 
and  Initial  assistance  necessary  to  get  the 
process  moving. 

And  government  has  been  active.  Sena- 
tors Humphrey  and  McCarthy  have  spon- 
sored legislation  to  help  local  industry,  as 
Congressman  Blatnik.  Our  Governor,  Karl 
Rolvaag,  sent  the  first  special  message  on 
northeastern  Minnesota  in  history  to  the 
1963  session  of  the  legislature,  with  many 
carefully  thought-out  and  specific  proposals 
for  assisting  the  people  of  this  great  area. 
By  executive  order  he  has  created  the  task 
force  for  economic  recovery,  whose  primary 
task  has  been  to  propose  and  execute  pro- 
grams for  the  economic  Improvement  of  this 
area.  In  addition,  the  Governor  created  a 
committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
Charles  Mayo  to  urge  passage  of  the  taconlte 
amendment,  and  finally,  he  has  backed  and 
assisted  the  task  force  In  all  Its  efforts. 

It  has  been  the  specific  task  of  the  task 
force  to  bring  for  the  first  time,  a  true,  cen- 
tralized coordination  into  the  many,  and 
sometimes  confusing,  government  programs 
of  assisting  so-called  distressed  areas. 

As  our  work  started,  we  were  impressed  by 
what  has  been  said,  and  sometimes  done, 
both  In  and  out  of  government,  to  solve  the 
economic  problems  of  this  area.  But  we  also 
found  that,  although  the  Iron  Range  is  prob- 
ably the  most  studied,  most  discussed  piece 
of  real  estate  In  the  Nation,  we  still  lacked 
much  basic  information  which  was  vitally 
necessary  to  any  thoughtful  program  of  di- 
versification and  revivification.  We  found 
that  while  many  communities  had  programs 
for  economic  development  underway,  there 
was  no  overall  regional  program  to  harness 
the  forces  of  free  enterprise  and  coordinate 
information  about  the  richness  of  the  whole 
area.  In  a  word,  we  knew  entirely  too  little 
about  too  much,  and  we  soon  decided  we  had 
to  take  a  regional,  overall  view  If  we  were  to 
do  a  good  Job. 

To  this  end,  we  sent  Bob  Nlckoloff,  of  Hib- 
bing, to  three  areas  of  the  United  States 
where  it  appeared  a  good  Job  had  been  done 
in  regenerating  formerly  distressed  areas — 
one  In  New  England,  one  In  Virginia,  and  one 
in  upper  Mississippi.  We  found  that  these 
areas  had  organized  regional  development 
corporations,  hired  top  experts  in  economic 
development,  and  successfully  promoted 
their  areas.  As  an  example,  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi Development  Council  had  developed 
industries  hiring  some  40.000  new  employees 
in  the  15  years  of  its  existence. 

It  was  accordingly  determined  that  such 
a  regional  development  corporation  was 
needed  here  to  achieve  two  specific  alms: 

1.  to  undertake  a  specific,  detailed  inven- 
tory of  the  economic  resources  of  the  whole 
region,  and 

2.  to  approach  economic  development 
from  a  logical,  areawide  approach,  where 
economic,  rather  than  political,  boundaries 
would  be  put  under  primary  consideration. 
Such  an  undertaking,  as  we  all  know,  costs 
money. 

Last  Friday,  May  22,  It  was  announced  In 
Hibbing  that  the  NEMDA  corporation  had 
been  formally  organized  and  funded  by  at 
least  $1  million  of  voluntary  contributions, 
to   be  spent  over  the  next  5  years. 

I  speak  on  this  point  at  some  length  be- 
cause I  fear  some  may  miss  the  significance 
of  this  organization.  This  Is  a  most  Im- 
pressive example  of  genuine  labor-manage- 
ment cooperation,  of  submerging  of  partisan 
and  political  differences,  in  the  interests  of 


the  common  good.  Importantly  also,  it  is 
not  another  governmental  study,  but  a  pri- 
vate group,  stimulated  by  the  action  of  gov- 
ernment but  not  controlled  by  it,  whose 
members  will  not  be  mere  passive  recipients 
of  Information,  but  members  of  the  com- 
munity who  are  powerful  enough  to  put 
such  Information  to  Immediate,  constructive, 
practical  use. 

The  corporation  is  now  seeking  top-flight 
economic  development  talent  to  head  up  a 
similarly  top-flight  program  for  this  entire 
region.  Its  purpose  will  be  to  amass  the 
specific  facts  business  must  know  to  locate 
in  the  community,  and  to  promote  the  six 
counties  which  make  up  the  northeastern 
Minnesota  economic  unit.  This  group 
hopefully  will  provide  us  what  we  have  al- 
ways lacked — a  sophisticated,  organized,  and 
adequately  financed  promotional  agent  for 
the  entire  area. 

In  the  governmental  half  of  the  task  force's 
coordinated  program,  we  have  been  achiev- 
ing significant  successes  In  diversifying  and 
expanding  the  northeastern  Minnesota  econ- 
omy. A  great  deal  of  credit  for  these 
achievements  must  go  to  Congressman  Blat- 
nik, whose  wholehearted  cooperation  and  ef- 
fort has  been  instrumental  In  the  growth  of 
the  ARA  program. 

Minnesota  Is  one  of  the  two  States  in  the 
Union  to  have  a  State  ARA  agency  to  assist 
the  Federal  authorities.  I  am  happy  and 
proud  of  having  been  a  part  of  the  effort 
which  brought  this  about  In  the  1961  ses- 
sion. I  am  also  happy  that  Mr.  Vladimir 
Shipka,  our  State  coordinator,  has  proved  to 
be  such  a  competent  and  dedicated  execu- 
tive. 

The  Federal  ARA,  in  cooperation  with  the 
State,  will  lend  up  to  85  percent  of  the  cost 
of  land,  plant,  and  equipment  for  new  or 
expanded  plants  in  so-called  distressed  areas. 
The  Federal  money  is  loaned  at  slightly  over 
4  percent,  the  State  money,  up  to  20  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  projects,  costs  3  percent. 

From  July  1961  to  April  1964.  some  14 
projects  have  received  assistance  totaling  an 
Investment  of  $2.9  million.  These  projects, 
when  In  fuU  swing,  will  employ  approxi- 
mately 444  people.  There  are  currently  un- 
der consideration  another  12  applications 
which  appear  to  be  sound  and  will,  if  built, 
provide  another  500  Jobs.  A  prominent 
financial  Journal  has  estimated  that  for 
every  100  jobs  created  In  basic  manufac- 
turing, another  65  are  created  In  service- 
related  Industries,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
banks  through  grocery  stores. 

Also,  the  ARA  Industries  are  diversified. 
The  Hibbing  Precision  Industries  Co.  is  one 
example,  and  there  are  also  six  wood  products 
companies,  three  machine  tool  manufac- 
turers, two  agricultural  products  firms,  two 
ski  complexes,  and  a  fiberglass  manufacturer 
who  have  received  ARA  assistance. 

The  value  of  diversification  Is  Indicated  by 
the  kind  of  economic  activity  it  generates 
right  within  the  area  of  the  diversified  in- 
dustries. For  example,  the  Iron  Range  Re- 
sources and  Rehabilitation  Commission  re- 
cently helped  purchase  equipment  for  the 
Minnesota  Prosthetics  &  Orthopedics  Co. 
plant  in  Virginia.  This  plant  will  use  cured 
aspen  which,  fortunately.  Is  produced  by 
the  Kalnz  Brothers  ARA  timber  plant  In 
Ely.  Once  in  production,  the  prosthetics 
plant  may  require  precision  equipment 
which  could  be  ordered  from  Hibbing  Pre- 
cision, and  so  on. 

In  addition  to  its  loan  programs,  ARA  also 
provides  technical  studies.  Fourteen  have  so 
far  been  approved  in  Minnesota.  Involving 
an  Investment  of  $1  million.  These  studies 
Involve  mining,  production,  and  marketing 
of  remaining  natural  ores,  brlquetting.  trans- 
portation rates,  the  tourist  Industry,  and  the 
timber  Industry. 

For  instance,  the  present  cost  of  transpor- 
tation Is  of  fundamental  Importance  to 
northeastern  Minnesota.    Many  firms  In  tills 
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area  now  producing  primarily  for  local  con- 
sumption could  compete  effectively  on  na- 
tional markets  if  freight  rales  were  lower. 
There  will  shortly  be  released  a  study  of  our 
transportation  system  by  a  recognized  spe- 
cialist which  will  show  the  way  to  reducing 
these  costs.  This  study  will  hopefully  be 
followed  by  ARA-flnanced  action  program  to 
assist  local  Industries  in  implementing  the 
report  in  their  own  businesses.  We  must  look 
upon  transportation  as  a  resource  and  an 
Important  cost  factor  dererving  of  study 
and  consideration  as  an  independent  factor 
in  the  economic  equation.  This  report  will 
be  the  first  step  in  this  long-overdue  efifort. 

We  have  also  been  extremely  interested, 
in  the  Task  Force,  in  the  port  of  Duluth.  a 
natural  advantage  which  is  generally  over- 
looked but  is  of  immense  long-range  im- 
portance to  this  entire  area.  The  port  started 
out  slowly  in  1959.  but  it  is  now  in  the  black 
and  beginning  to  boom.  New  records  are 
being  established  daily.  Last  season  alone 
25  new  commodities  moved  through  the  port 
for  the  first  time. 

A  tank  farm  for  fats  and  oils  was  doubled 
in  capacity  last  year  and  it  is  already  booked 
for  the  season.  Last  year  the  port  produced 
approximately  $13  million  in  wages  and  serv- 
ices for  Dulutii  and  the  area.  As  tempo 
picks  up.  the  frequency  and  reliability  of 
shipping  service  naturally  follows  hand  in 
hand.  Within  a  few  years.  I  predict,  the  port 
will  be  seen  to  be  one  of  the  key  assets,  not 
just  of  Duluth.  but  again  of  the  whole  eco- 
nomic region.  We  have  helped  on  the  task 
force  in  several  concrete  ways — obtaining 
funds  for  promotion,  challenging  discrimi- 
natory freight  practices,  challenging  water 
diversion  by  Chicago  and  other  lake  commu- 
nities which  afifect  water  levels  and  hence 
shipping  capacities,  intervening  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other 
officers  to  obtain  increased  use  of  the  port 
for  Government  shipping  and  storage. 

We  have  spoken  of  shipping  and  transpor- 
tation as  important  cost  factors.  Another 
such  important  factor  is  fuel,  which  brings 
up  another  activity  of  the  task  force.  North- 
ern Natural  Gas  Co.  has  applied  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  for  authority  to  build 
a  gas  pipeline  through  the  heart  of  the  Iron 
Range,  from  Grand  Rapids  on  the  west  to 
Hoyt  Lake  on  the  east.  I  will  intervene  soon 
before  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  ex- 
pedite this  application  on  behalf  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  and  if  construction  can  begin 
in  the  fall  of  1965,  as  we  hope,  it  will  involve 
an  investment  alone  of  $10  million,  not  con- 
sidering the  tremendous  fuel  advantages  the 
pipeline  will  bring  to  this  area.  For  not  only 
will  natural  gas  in  itself  be  a  cheaper  source 
of  fuel,  it  will  bring  in  a  hitherto  not  pres- 
ent element  of  competition  which  should 
help  reduce  costs  of  other  fuels  both  to  in- 
dustry and  to  the  consumer. 

I  see  my  time  is  running  short.  I  wish  I 
could  discuss  some  of  the  other  exciting  de- 
velopments we  hope  to  achieve  by  a  new 
spirit  of  genuine  and  constructive  partner- 
ship between  business  and  government,  and 
between  management  and  labor.  For  exam- 
ple, our  work  with  defense  and  Government 
contracts  generally,  to  stimulate  contracts 
such  as  those  which  employ  800  people  at 
Duluth  and  50  at  Hibbing  in  plants  of  the 
Duluth  Avionics  Co. 

Last  December,  for  instance,  the  task  force 
sponsored  the  Minnesota  Industrial  Procure- 
ment Conference  in  Duluth,  which  was  well 
attended  and  opened  up  many  new  channels 
of  Government  business  for  northeastern 
Minnesota  businessmen.  You  know,  it  is 
mighty  confusing  to  do  business  with  an  or- 
ganization as  big  and  as  complex  as  our  Fed- 
eral Government.  Conferences  such  as  this 
are  invaluable  in  achieving  the  sort  of  man- 
to-man  rapport  you  need  to  do  business  with 
anyone,  and  as  a  direct  means  of  disseminat- 
ing  concrete,   how-to-do-lt   information    to 


businessmen  who  have  not  previously  done 
Government  business. 

I  had  also  hoped  to  discuss  our  work  with 
respect  to  the  tourist  industry  and  the  timber 
industry,  where  we  are  attempting  to  stimu- 
late training  programs  for  tourist  trade  em- 
ployees and  were  successful  in  obtaining  the 
preliminary  approval  cf  $235,000  appropria- 
tions for  a  forest  products  marketing  labo- 
ratory at  UMD. 

We  also  do  not  have  time  to  discuss  the 
accelerated  public  works  program,  which  has 
brought  $22.7  million  In  urgently  needed 
public  improvements  Into  northeastern  Min- 
nesota, and  produced  22,584  man-hours  of 
work  in  the  process.  Nor  is  there  time  to 
discuss  the  progress  which  is  being  made 
in  airport  construction,  conservation,  the  nat- 
ural resources  program  Governor  Rolvaag 
first  advocated  before  this  chamber  in  1962, 
nor  the  acceleration  we  have  been  able  to 
achieve  in  acquiring  right-of-way  for  the 
area's  Interstate  Highway  System,  nor  the 
progress  of  manpower  retraining,  or  the  other 
important  programs  we  have  initiated, 
worked  with,  or  coordinated  in  focusing  all 
possible  attention  on  northeastern  Min- 
nesota. 

Any  program  is  people,  both  in  and  out 
of  government.  We  all  know  that.  On  the 
private  side  we  have  such  splendid  examples 
of  successful  contributions  to  prosperity  los 
those  of  this  chamber,  and  of  the  Hibbing 
Development  Corp.,  which  Is  so  justly 
famous.  We  have  such  individuals  as  Jeno 
Paulucci,  who  has  given  so  much  of  his  heart 
and  his  pocketbook  to  the  struggle  for  an 
improved  economy  for  this  area.  It  would 
require  another  full  speech  to  recount  the 
many  contributions  he  has  made  to  this  area. 
I  single  Jeno  out  because  I  think  he  typifies 
the  spirit  of  dedication  of  hundreds  of  men 
of  this  area,  to  whom  a  problem  is  merely 
a  challenge,  and  failure  Is  just  a  word. 

And  on  the  Government  side  we  have  just 
the  same  kind  of  dedicated  people,  all  com- 
mitted to  finding  practical,  concrete  ways  to 
assist  the  people  of  this  area  In  achieving 
their  destiny  of  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Talking  about  people.  I  note  that  Governor 
Rolvaag  asked  the  task  force  to  recommend 
to  him  proposals  for  State  legislation  to  aid 
in  our  total  effort.  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
that  your  own  representative  Jack  Fena  has 
agreed  to  assume  the  heavy  burden  of  con- 
sulting with  the  people  throughout  this  en- 
tire area  to  develop  preliminary  proposals. 
I  don't  wish  to  overwork  him,  but  if  any  of 
you  have  ideas  along  this  line,  I  strongly  urge 
that  you  communicate  them  to  Jack. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you 
a  summary  of  our  attitudes  In  Government 
and  what  we  hope  to  achieve  in  northeastern 
Minnesota.  Our  fundamental  belief  is  that 
the  public  good  is  best  served  when  all  ele- 
ments of  the  community  are  permitted  and 
encouraged  to  bring  their  efforts  to  bear  on 
the  solution  of  common  problems.  This 
means,  on  the  Government  side,  a  coordina- 
tion of  programs  and  a  deliberate  and  con- 
tinuous effort  to  make  the  road  to  prosperity 
both  clear  and  easy,  and  a  conscious  effort 
to  remove  roadblocks  to  progress,  while  at 
the  same  time  keeping  the  public  interest  up- 
permost. 

It  means  the  creation  of  a  genuine  spirit 
of  partnership,  a  genuine  devotion  to  pro- 
grams which,  as  ARA  best  exemplifies,  truly 
Involve  a  cooperation,  a  partnership  between 
business  and  government  with  each  doing 
what  It  knows  best  how  to  do. 

On  the  private  side,  we  hope  to  see  in- 
creased realization  that  northeastern  Min- 
nesota is  not  a  coalition  of  separate  and  pos- 
sibly hostile  regional  economies,  but  an  eco- 
nomic unit,  a  definite  region,  with  problems 
which  cannot  be  solved  by  fragmented,  un- 
coordinated local  efforts.  We  hope  also  to 
see  increased  realization  that  diversification 
is  the  only  long-range  hope  for  this  area,  and 
we  hope  that  we  will  never  again  be  lulled 


into  the  false  security  of  a  one-product  econ- 
omy, however  prosperous  in  the  short  run. 

The  most  exciting  thing  which  distin- 
guished a  free  people  from  a  slave,  a  buoyant 
economy  from  a  totalitarian,  is  the  ability 
of  free  men  to  work  together  toward  the 
solution  of  common  problems.  The  present 
effort  In  northeastern  Minnesota  should 
show,  and  I  firmly  believe  does  show,  the  type 
of  enlightened  cooperation  which  realizes 
with  Ben  Franklin  that  we  must  all  hang 
together  or  we'll  all  hang  separately,  and 
which,  if  continued,  will  result  In  a  prosperity 
hitherto  undreamed  of  both  in  northeastern 
Minnesota  and  In  the  State  as  a  whole. 

Thank  all  of  you — ask  for  help.  We  are  on 
the  move — let's  keep  going. 


Area  Redevelopment  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota 

(By  Vladimir  Shlpka,  State  ARA  Adminis- 
trator, Department  of  Business  Develop- 
ment, St.  Paul,  Minn.) 
The  problem  of  dislocation  and  displace- 
ment of  people  as  a  result  of  changing  atti- 
tudes and  economies  is  as  old  as  history. 
Even  during  times  of  prosperity  such  as  we 
have  in  the  Nation  today  there  are  always 
geographical  areas  whose  economics  lag 
behind  and  where  conditions  of  excessive 
unemployment  and  low  income  persist. 
These  areas  represent  an  intolerable  condi- 
tion of  human  suffering  and  eroded  self- 
respect  as  well  as  a  national  waste  of  poten- 
tial wealth  creation.  The  acute  lack  of  jobs 
in  these  areas  is  not  the  fault  of  the  people 
who  live  in  these  areas.  Northern  Minnesota 
is  one  of  these  areas  and  is  basically  no  dif- 
ferent from  the  50  or  so  other  labor  surplus 
areas  of  the  Nation  which  suffer  this  con- 
tinued and  persistent  unemployment  while 
other  areas  of  the  Nation  have  a  relatively 
continued  high  rate  of  prosperity. 

All  of  these  areas  throughout  the  Nation 
with  high  unemployment  are  areas  in  which 
they  are  basically  dependent  upon  one  Indus- 
try and  the  employment  has  declined  and  may 
continue  to  decline  because  of  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  The  natural  resource  has  been  depleted 
or  there  has  been  a  technological  change  in 
the  mining  of  iron  ore,  timber,  coal,  copper, 
and  other  natural  resource  extracting  indus- 
tries in  the  Nation. 

2.  Automation  of  the  Industry,  as  in  rail- 
roading, mining,  forestry,  and  agriculture. 

3.  Changing  consumer  buying  habits  such 
as  in  the  metal,  communications,  textile,  and 
food  processing  industries. 

All  geographical  areas  that  are  subject  to 
these  factors  will  continue  to  face  these 
problems  and  possibly  at  a  more  dramatic 
and  sudden  accelerated  rate  of  change  in 
their  economy.  All  we  have  to  do  is  look 
about  us  and  see  what  tremendous  changes 
are  occurring  in  consumer  buying  habits, 
changing  production  techniques,  etc.,  which 
dislocate  and  displace  workers  in  these  one 
Industry  areas  of  the  Nation.  Northern  Min- 
nesota, even  though  it  may  at  the  moment 
have  a  sudden  spurt  in  its  economy  because 
of  technological  changes  that  are  going  on  in 
Its  basic  Industry  of  mining,  may  again 
find  its  economy  sagging  because  of  the  un- 
controlled changes  that  I  have  mentioned  in 
that    industry. 

Therefore,  northern  Minnesota  must  never 
again  completely  have  its  economy  based  ex- 
clusively on  the  extracting  and  exploiting  of 
its  natural  resources  such  as  mining,  for- 
estry, and  agriculture  where  the  basic  raw 
material  is  exported  from  that  area  and 
manufactured  or  processed  elsewhere.  With 
continued  exporting  of  its  natural  resources 
the  State  must — 

1.  Establish  industries  within  that  area 
to  process  or  manufacture  as  much  of  that 
natural  resource  as  possible; 

2.  Develop  satellite  Industries  providing 
the  basic  industries  within  the  area  with 
services  and /or  materials;  and 
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3.  Development  of  industries  that  utilize 
the  talents  of  the  people  within  the  area  in 
the  new  emerging  science  oriented  Industries. 

We  in  Minnesota  are  fortunate  that  the 
1961  legislature  recognized  the  need  of  di- 
versification of  industry  and  of  creating  new 
job  opportunities  in  the  labor  surplus  areas 
of  northern  Minnesota  by  passing  legislation 
establishing  an  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration to  take  advantage  of  the  Federal 
AEA  program.  As  a  result  of  this  legislation, 
Minnesota  is  considered  more  successful 
than  either  of  our  neighboring  States  or 
other  States  throughout  the  Nation  In  es- 
tablishing new  industries  within  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State.  The  ARA  law  has 
given  Minnesota  firms  and  communities  ad- 
vantages that  other  States  do  not  provide. 
These  advantages  are: 

1.  An  ARA  agency  within  the  Department 
of  Business  Development  which  deals  di- 
rectly with  labor  surplus  areas  and  provides 
for  coordination  of  efforts  between  Federal 
and  local  ARA  agencies  in  seeking  firms  to 
take  advantage  of  ARA  loan  funds. 

2.  The  appropriation  establishing  an  ARA 
revolving  fund  of  $2,250,000  to  participate 
with  Federal  and  local  ARA  loans. 

In  no  other  State  with  the  exception  of 
Pennsylvania,  does  the  State  contribute  loan 
funds  to  an  ARA  project.  This  has  greatly 
helped  local  communities  in  establishing 
new  industries  because  In  the  remaining 
States  where  there  are  no  State  loan  funds 
the  local  community  must  provide  the  en- 
tire local  participation  with  Federal  ARA 
funds. 

The  State  has  made  modest  gains  toward 
the  goal  of  diversification  of  Industry  In 
northern  Minnesota.  Our  State  executive 
council  has  approved  22  loans  amounting  to 
$869,114.88  to  industries  either  expanding 
or  locating  in  northern  Minnesota. 

The  Federal  Government  has  provided 
$2,913,371,  with  local  and  private  funds 
amounting  to  $702,086.  These  industries 
are  broken  down  in  the  following  categories : 
Two  agricultural  products  industries,  three 
industrial  machined  parts  industries,  eight 
forestry  products  Industries,  two  satellite 
taconlte  service  industries,  four  recreation 
tj-pe  industries,  two  plastic  and  fiberglass  In- 
dustries, and  one  textile  Industry.  These 
Industries,  when  in  full  operation,  will  em- 
ploy approximately  670  people,  plus  substan- 
tial indirect  Job  opportunities. 

In  addition  to  these  approved  loans  there 
are  presently  17  loan  applications  requesting 
$1,330,707.14  in  State  funds  to  establish  In- 
dustrial plants  in  that  northern  area.  The 
Minnesota  ARA  revolving  fund  at  present 
has  approximately  $1,200,000  in  unallocated 
funds  to  match  local,  private,  and  Federal 
funds  for  new  Industries  in  northern  Minne- 
sota. 

The  modest  progress  indicates  that  we  are 
making  gains  toward  diversification  of  In- 
dustry In  northern  Minnesota.  The  goal  to 
provide  a  healthy  economy  in  northern  Min- 
nesota must  be  a  continuing  one  and  this 
administration  will  continue  to  work  to- 
ward the  aclilevement  of  this  goal.  The  Im- 
portance of  better  understanding  the  prob- 
lems of  the  area  and  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  industries  which  might  be  located 
In  the  area  we  have,  by  coordinating  our 
efforts  with  the  various  Federal  agencies, 
requested  and  received  technical  assistance 
funds  for  21  projects  Involving  $1,408,399 
Federal  and  private  funds  for  research 
studies  in  the  following  areas:  10  mineral 
feasibility  studies.  2  forest  products,  1  plastic 
and  chemical  Industry  study,  1  peat  feasi- 
bility study,  1  transportation  study,  1  com- 
mercial fishing  Industry  study,  1  wild  rice 
processing  study,  1  paper  mill,  and  2  recrea- 
tion feasibility  studies. 

One  of  the  most  Important  studies  is  the 
study  of  transportation  In  northern  Mln- 
neeota.  This  study  by  Federal  ARA  technical 
assistance    Is    conducting    studies    In    many 


areas  of  transportation.  An  example  of  this 
is  a  joint  study  of  package  freight  on  the 
Great  Lakes  between  the  State  ARA  and 
W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.  This  package  freight 
study  Ls  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  or  not  a  package  freight  industry 
could  be  again  revitalized  to  aid  the  economy 
of  northern  Minnesota.  This  study  will  con- 
tact and  interview  firms  throughout  the 
Great  Lakes  area  who  presently  ship  their 
products  by  means  other  than  Great  Lakes 
package  freight.  Based  on  preliminary  stud- 
ies package  freight  can  be  shipped  more 
cheaply  via  the  Great  Lakes  than  by  other 
present  means  of  transportation. 

I  have  given  you  a  list  of  some  of  the 
projects  and  some  of  the  accomplishments 
under  the  Federal  and  State  ARA  program. 
We  have  made  a  small  beginning  and  It  Is 
my  opinion  that  because  areas  of  chronic  £Uid 
persistent  unemployment  will  be  a  contin- 
uing one  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
area  redevelopment  if  properly  administered 
can  provide  the  tools  to  bring  new  economic 
activity  to  areas  such  as  northern  Min- 
nesota. I  might  add  that  because  of  the 
dramatic  changes  that  go  on  in  our  economy, 
places  other  than  northern  Minnesota  who 
are  presently  enjoying  a  hig?i  level  of  pros- 
perity may  suddenly  find  themselves  with 
high  unemployment  and  may  then  be  In 
need  of  such  a  program  as  area  redevelop- 
ment. 

ARA  Is  a  comparatively  new  program  only 
3  years  old  and  It  is  Important  that  such 
a  new  program  as  ARA  be  reviewed  and 
strengthened  where  experience  indicates  that 
there  are  opportunities  to  improve  it.  The 
ARA  program  as  I  indicated  Is  to  generate 
new  job  opportunities  in  areas  suffering  from 
chronic  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment. It  is  a  vital  beachhead  in  the  war 
against  poverty  and  the  essential  underpin- 
ning of  special  regional  programs. 

As  administrator  of  the  State  ARA  pro- 
gram it  has  been  our  experience  that  there 
are  some  changes  that  should  be  made  in 
both  the  Federal  and  State  ARA  laws.  This 
is  a  New  Frontier  program  and  it  has  had 
.some  problems  and  has  not  worked  as  effec- 
tively as  administrators  such  as  myself  be- 
lieve that  it  can. 

I  would  recommend  certain  administrative 
changes  and  amendments  to  the  laws  in  the 
following  ways : 

SUGGESTED         ADMINISTRATIVE         CHANGES         AND 
AMENDMENTS    TO    PUBLIC    LAW    87-27 

/.    Administrative  procedure 

(A)  Processing,  approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  ARA  project  applications  done  at  the 
ARA  and  SBA  offices  rather  than  ARA  offices 
in  Washington  for  loans  which  do  not  exceed 
a  total  of  $300,000. 

Reasons 

1.  One  of  the  greatest  criticisms  of  the 
ARA  program  Is  the  long  delay  In  approv- 
ing or  disapproving  of  project  proposal  appli- 
cations. 

2.  In  many  cases  the  regional  office  staff 
has  firsthand  knowledge  and  information  as 
to  the  project  Including  the  applicants,  the 
product,  the  market,  etc.,  and  therefore,  a 
decision  could  be  made  on  the  application 
much  more  quickly. 

3.  The  applicant  is  placed  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage because  of  distance  In  providing 
the  additional  information  that  Is  requested 
by  the  loan  processors  of  the  application.  As 
a  result  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  time  lost  in 
transmitting  to  the  Washington  office  the  re- 
quired additional  information. 

(B)  Recreational  project  proposals:  (1) 
Rescind  the  order  that  provides  a  lower  per- 
centage of  participation  by  the  Federal  ARA 
on  recreational  project  proposals  and  allow 
the  Federal  ARA  to  participate  up  to  65 
percent  of  the  cost  on  recreational  projects 
that  provide  year-around  recreational  ac- 
tivity. 


Reasons 

1.  Based  on  our  experience  In  Minnesota 
the  approved  year-around  recreational  proj- 
ects are  a  great  stimulus  to  the  economy  and 
are  generating  many  new  Indirect  job  op- 
portimlties  and  will  prove  to  be  some  of  our 
most  successful  projects. 

(C)  Greater  emphasis  and  recognition  to 
indirect  employment  in  the  processing  of  an 
ARA  project. 

1.  ARA  approved  projects  in  Minnesota  in 
many  cases  have  provided  more  indirect  Job 
opportunities  than  direct  opportvmltles. 

//.  Loans  and  participation 

(A)   Local  10-percent  equity: 

1.  Local  participating  loans  should  not  be 
placed  in  an  equity  position  and  repayable 
after  the  Federal  and  other  financial  institu- 
tions such  as  banks  are  repaid  in  full.  Local 
10-percent  participation  should  be  paid  on  a 
concurrent  basis  with  other  Federal  and 
financial  Institutions. 

2.  Allow  applicants  to  participate  in  the 
local  10  percent  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
25  percent  of  the  local  10-percent  participa- 
tion. 

(a)  Alternative:  Allow  applicant  to  partic- 
ipate up  to  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  and  thereby  reduce  local  participa- 
tion to  5  percent  of  the  total  project  where 
hardship  is  demonstrated  by  the  local  re- 
development agency. 

Reasons 

1.  Allowing  the  local  10-percent  participa- 
tion to  be  paid  off  concurrently  with  the 
Federal  and  private  institution  funds  will 
provide  Immediate  and  continued  seed 
capital  for  future  ARA  projects  within  the 
local  development  area. 

2(a)  Because  of  the  difficulty  local  ARA 
agencies  have  in  raising  the  10  percent  local 
equity  some  applicants  are  desirous  in  plac- 
ing additional  funds  in  the  project  where 
local  agencies  are  not  able  to  raise  the  funds 
within  the  area. 

///.  Redevelopment  areas 

(A)  Redefine  local  development  areas 
from  a  definition  based  on  political  subdivi- 
sions to  a  regional  economic  development 
area. 

Reasons 

1.  Local  development  areas  defined  on  a 
political  subdivision  basis  do  not: 

(a)  Provide  for  sound  planning  because 
the  boundaries  in  many  cases  have  been 
established  on  an  artificial  basis  rather  than 
on  an  economic  or  trade  area  basis. 
(Counties  are  excellent  examples.  Many  of 
their  boundaries  have  been  established  by 
using  lakes,  rivers,  old  logging  trails  or  sec- 
tion lines  as  boundary  lines.) 

(b)  Provide  for  broader  source  of  funds 
for  local  participation  in  projects. 

(c)  Provide  for  greater  selection  of  talent 
to  serve  on  the  regional  economic  develop- 
ment agency. 

(d)  Prevent  the  duplication  of  project  pro- 
posals which  presently  come  from  the  small 
local  development  agencies  within  the  trade 
area. 

(e)  Prevent  future  competition  between 
the  small  local  ARA  agencies  who  sponsor 
similar  project  proposals  especially  in  the 
natural  resources  and  recreational  indus- 
tries. 

PROPOSED    LEGISLATION   FOR  THE  AREA   REDEVEL- 
OPMENT  ACT    1965    LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Proposal  I 
A  legislative  act  amending  the  present 
ARA  act  to  authorize  the  participation  of 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  revolv- 
ing funds  with  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion loan  funds  as  provided  for  in  title  4  of 
the  Economic  Opportunities  Act  of  1964. 
These  loans  would  be  long  term  to  small 
business  such  as  the  tourist  Industry  In  the 
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area    redevelopment   counties   of    the    State 
of  Minnesota. 

Reason 

Both  of  these  acts  would  ha%'e  the  effect 
of  providing  additional  financing  to  the 
tourist  and  resort  industry.  It  is  a  well- 
established  fact  that  the  present  resorts  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota  are  badly  in  need  of 
updating  and  expansions  in  order  to  meet 
the  ever-increasing  number  of  vacationers 
in  the  Nation.  With  greater  leisure  time  the 
number  of  people  seeking  vacations  will  in- 
crease and  with  these  additional  methods  of 
financing  the  resorters  will  have  greater  op- 
portunities to  obtain  the  necessary  financing 
for  the  needed  expansion  and  development 
of  their  facilities.  Presently  both  private 
lending  institutions  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration  in  many  cases  cannot  pro- 
vide loans  to  resorts  because  of  the  limited 
income  the  resorters  have  for  the  repayment 
of  these  loans. 

Under  these  proposals  longer  term  financ- 
ing could  be  arranged  so  that  the  amortiza- 
tion period  is  longer  and  therefore  the  loans 
would  be  made  more  attractive  to  the  tourist 
and  resort  industry. 

Proposal  II 

An  amendment  to  the  State  ARA  Act 
granting  authority  to  political  subdivisions 
who  have  established  local  ARA  agencies 
permissive  legislation  to  reimburse  local  ARA 
agency  members  payment  of  certain  ex- 
penses to  members  of  that  agency. 
Reason 

The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  provide  certain 
expenses  to  members  of  the  agency  in  the 
processing  of  applications  and  necessary 
meetings  and  travel  incurred  in  carrying  out 
the  responsibilities  as  ARA  agency  members. 

Proposal  III 

The  following  proposal  also  provides  a 
method  by  which  ARA  agency  members  can 
be  reimbursed. 

An  amendment  to  the  State  ARA  Act 
granting  authority  to  local  agencies  to 
charge  the  applicant  for  ARA  funds  a  fee 
for  the  processing  of  ARA  loans  based  on  a 
percentage  of  the  loan  or  on  a  flat  fee  basis. 

(Note  (administrative  change). — Allow 
State  ARA  revolving  funds  to  be  used  for 
capital  loans  up  to  10  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  proposed  project  with  local  develop- 
ment corporation  and  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration 502  loan  funds.) 
Reason 

The  purpose  of  this  administrative  change 
is  to  aid  local  development  corporations  in 
meeting  their  portion  of  the  SBA  502  loan 
requirements.  Under  the  existing  502  loan 
program  local  development  corporations  can 
receive  up  to  80  percent  from  the  SBA  for 
a  proposed  Industry  in  their  community. 
The  requirements  on  the  part  of  the  local 
development  corporation  are  that  they  must 
provide  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 
Therefore  by  providing  ARA  revolving  funds 
to  local  development  corporations  up  to  10 
percent  of  the  project  It  would  greatly  aid 
the  development  of  new  industries  desiring 
to  take  advantage  of  SBA  502  loan  funds. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite all  this,  however,  I  must  report  that 
in  January  of  1964,  in  Itasca  County,  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Mesabi  Iron 
Range,  there  was  an  unemployment  rate 
of  23.8  percent;  in  St.  Louis  County  in  the 
heart  of  the  Mesabi  Range,  it  was  15.2 
percent,  and  in  Lake  County  the  unem- 
ployment rate  was  15.9  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  tabulation  of  unemployment  sta- 
tistics for  January  1959,  1963,  and  1964. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Work  force  of  unemployed  and  employed  by 
counties,  excluding  Duluth,  for  January 
1939,  1963,  and  1964 


January 
1959 

.fanuary 
1963 

.latuiary 
1964 

Ittt^ca  County: 

Total  liilK>r  force 

Total  uiieinployfd 

I'neiiiployiiii'iit    rutf 

tplTCl'Ilt)     -       -..    .- 

13, 300 
2, 900 

20.3 

40,400 
5,100 

9.5 

5,935 
658 

11.1 

1I,SOO 
3,300 

28.1 

37.900 
7,S00 

20.6 

4,9S2 
6.54 

13.1 

12.600 
3.  (MM) 

23.8 

St.  Uiuis  County  (ex- 
c'uiliiig  Duluth): 

Total  lalior  fonr 

Total  unt'iiiploycd 

rnemploynieut    rate 
( pfrcciit ) 

36.300 
5.500 

1.5.2 

Lake  County: 

Total  lalior  force 

Total  unemployed 

rnemploynieut   rate 
(ixrcent).- 

4,261 
679 

15.9 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I 
could  cite  many  other  figures  to  show 
that  persistent  unemployment  is  still 
with  us. 

Although  the  unemployment  figures 
improved  during  the  summer,  it  is  still 
the  case  that  the  seasonal  character  of 
much  of  our  work  and  the  unemploy- 
ment problems  persist  and  remain. 

Despite  the  vast  potential  of  our 
greatly  gifted  people,  our  resources, 
water,  taconite,  timber,  minerals,  and 
other  resources,  we  still  have  a  great 
need  to  diversify,  and  a  compelling  need 
for  a  regional  approach  which  will  help 
us — somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  Appa- 
lachia — to  do  a  better  job  than  we  can 
do  by  ourselves.  We  will  continue  to 
make  progress — and  we  will  achieve  our 
goals — but  this  type  of  aid  would  be  most 
helpful. 

We  would  like  to  have  a  Federal  de- 
velopment road  stretching  from  the 
Vermilion  Range  in  northeastern  Min- 
nesota through  the  great  Mesabi  and 
down  through  the  Cuyuna  Range.  We 
would  like  to  have  assistance  in  filling 
the  ugly  and  now  abandoned  huge,  open 
pit  mines,  some  of  which  have  lost  any 
conceivable  economic  usability.  If  they 
were  filled  we  could  use  these  areas  for 
housing,  businesses,  industrial  parks,  or 
for  any  number  of  other  purposes — and 
a  serious  eyesore  would  have  been  re- 
moved. 

We  would  like  to  have  technical  help 
in  improving  the  development  of  our 
t'mber  industry  in  terms  of  both  timber 
processing  and  marketing.  We  could 
use  additional  help  in  water  resource 
planning  and  also  in  conservation  plan- 
ning. We  could  use  additional  help  in 
vocational  training,  so  that  we  can  train 
our  men  to  occupy  the  industrial  posi- 
tions which  we  have  created  and  hope- 
fully will  create  through  ARA,  SBA,  and 
other  programs,  public  and  private. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  that  the  admin- 
istration will  support  programs  for  a 
regional  approach  to  the  upper  Great 
Lakes.  The  original  idea,  I  believe,  for 
an  Upper  Great  Lakes  Development 
Agency  came  during  a  conference  held 
with  Mr.  Jeno  Paulucci  and  others  in 
northeastern  Minnesota.  We  proposed 
to  the  then  Kennedy  administration  that 
there  be  created  such  a  regional  de- 
velopment organization. 


The  late,  great  President  Kennedy,  in 
a  speech  on  September  25,  1963,  to  the 
Duluth  Land  and  Peoples  Conference 
proposed  and  pledged  the  creation  of 
such  a  development  for  the  upper  Great 
Lakes. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  and  be  a 
sponsor  of  the  Appalachian  regional  de- 
velopment bill,  but  I  believe  it  must  be 
understood  that  many  of  its  provisions 
which  would  help  Appalachia  would  also 
be  most  helpful  to  us,  even  though  the 
basic  nature  of  the  problem  is  different 
in  many  respects. 

REJECT  FEDERAL  GRANTS  FOR  CATTLE  IN 
APPALACHLA 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  previ- 
ously in  this  debate  it  has  been  argued 
that  those  of  us  from  the  Middle  West 
should  not  object,  because  this  proposal 
is  tailored  after  the  model  of  the  Great 
Plains  consei'vation  program.  That 
statement  is  partly  true,  Mr.  President, 
but  only  partly.  There  are  significant 
differences. 

In  the  first  place,  all  we  have  attempt- 
ed to  do  in  the  Middle  West  is  to  stabilize 
our  livestock  economy  and  prevent  fur- 
ther deterioration  of  the  soil.  We  have 
not  tried  to  use  Government  money  to 
build  up  additional  beef  cattle  produc- 
tivity. In  Appalachia,  by  contrast,  the 
effort  is  to  create  new  productive  capac- 
ity, by  bringing  new  land  into  use.  It  is 
certain  that  such  lands  would  be  used 
for  livestock.  There  is  no  other  use  to 
which  improved  pasturelands  can  be  put. 

Moreover,  it  is  contemplated  by  the 
sponsors  and  advocates  of  the  bill  that 
this  use  be  made  of  it.  Page  12  of  the 
Senate  report  reads : 

It  [sec.  203]  offers  no  special  provisions  for 
assisting  livestock  operations  In  Appalachia. 
The  committee  assumes  that  after  the  land  Is 
restored  and  revegetated,  the  operation  of 
free  markets  factors,  in  conjunction  with  al- 
ready established  Federal  programs,  will 
supply  this  need. 

More  important,  this  bill  definitely 
contemplates  a  Federal  contribution  of 
80  percent.  I  realize  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  statute  governing  the  Great 
Plains  conservation  program  does  not 
specify  the  percentage  which  would  be 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  it 
has  been  argued  that  theoretically  the 
Federal  contribution  in  this  case,  also, 
might  be  as  much  as  80  percent  or  more. 
That  is  pure  theory,  however.  The  fact 
is  that  the  Great  Plains  program  for  the 
most  part  proceeds  on  the  basis  of  a  Fed- 
eral contribution  of  50  percent,  with  the 
landowner  paying  a  full  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  the  improvement.  In  a  relatively 
few  cases,  the  Federal  contribution  has 
been  as  high  as  60  percent.  In  recent 
years,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  deter- 
mine, the  Federal  Government  in  no  case 
has  approved  a  Federal  contribution  in 
excess  of  60  percent. 

In  this  Appalachia  bill,  however,  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  various  programs— 
not  just  the  program  of  agriculture  im- 
provement, but  the  other  programs  as 
well — seems  to  be  in  terms  of  a  Federal 
contribution  of  70  or  80  percent  in  most 
cases.  The  highway  grants  contemplate 
a  Federal  contribution  of  as  much  as  70 
percent.  The  health  facilities  under  sec- 
tion 202  provide  for  80  percent  grants. 
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Section  203,  the  agriculture  assistance 
permits  80-percent  grants,  and  so  on. 

Now  to  return  to  the  program  for  pas- 
ture improvement  as  originally  discussed 
in  the  hearings  held  last  year.  Both  Sec- 
retary Freeman  and  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr., 
spoke  last  year  of  bringing  91/2  million 
acres  into  productive  use  in  Appalachia 
through  this  program. 

This  year,  speaking  for  the  adminis- 
tration, Mr.  John  L.  Sweeney,  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Development  Planning 
Committee  for  Appalachia,  used  the  fig- 
ure of  8.6  million  acres  amount  of  land 
requiring  erosion  control.  Either  way 
that  is  a  tremendously  large  acreage  to 
be  added  to  the  land  available  for  beef 
production.  Mr.  Sweeney  said  further 
tliat  the  Government  expected  to  help 
improve  approximately  3.3  million  acres 
during  the  life  of  this  program  or  ap- 
proximately 500,000  acres  a  year. 

It  has  been  argued  that  this  program 
would  not  really  result  in  additional  pro- 
duction of  cattle.  On  that  point,  let  me 
read  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Sweeney: 

Within  the  normal  program  of  the  Federal 
Government,  primarily  through  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration's  loan  program,  the 
farmers  will  have  available  some  loans  to  in- 
crease their  herds  or  put  new  feeder  calf  op- 
erations into  these  pastures.  But  this  pro- 
gram contained  in  S.  3  Is  primarily  patterned 
after  the  Great  Plains  conservation  program 
which  helped  achieve.  In  that  broad  region  of 
the  country,  the  water  resource  and  land 
treatment  iinprovement  that  so  desperately 
Is  needed  in  the  Appalachia  region. 

Fmther  on  Mr.  Sweeney  said: 

We  hope  also  that  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration loan  program  can  be  increased 
to  provide  for  better  land  treatment,  and 
also,  where  it  seems  feasible,  for  the  farmer 
to  better  utilize  that  pasture  by  an  increase 
in  his  livestock. 

A  little  later  he  said : 

This  can  be  done  by  establishing  an  ade- 
quate vegetative  covering  on  some  of  the 
land  or  by  turning  it  into  pastureland 
capable  of  supporting  economical  livestock 
operations.  Section  203  will  provide  to  eli- 
gible farms,  grants  covering  the  cost  of  80 
percent  of  the  improvement  of  up  to  25  acres 
of  land  which  either  has  no  protective 
covering  or  which  needs  Improvement  in 
order  to  make  It  economically  feasible  for 
livestock  production. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  remind  you  that 
we  are  now,  today,  paying  farmers  in  the 
Midwest  and  elsewhere  to  take  land  out 
of  production  through  the  conservation 
ie.serve  program.  How  is  it  possible  to 
argue  that  there  is  no  inconsistency 
here?  Why  bring  land  to  a  state  of  pro- 
ductivity when  we  already  have  national 
policies  based,  in  effect,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  there  is  a  surplus  of  productive 
land?  Certainly,  that  is  the  whole  theory 
and  justification  of  the  conservation  re- 
serve or  soil  bank. 

If  we  must  do  something  for  the  farm- 
ers of  Appalachia,  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  sensible  to  pay  those  farmers  not 
to  improve  their  land  and  not  to  bring 
it  back  into  production,  either  with  or 
without  Federal  assistance.  Perhaps  that 
suggestion  sounds  facetious,  but  it  is 
more  sensible  than  spending  Govern- 
ment money  to  bring  land  into  produc- 
tion in  Appalachia  while  simultaneously 
we  are  spending  other  Government  mon- 


ey to  take  land  out  of  production  else- 
where in  the  country. 

But  there  is  an  even  more  undesirable 
and  disheartening  aspect  to  this  pro- 
gram, Mr.  President.  In  fact,  it  cre- 
ates and  compounds  a  most  cruel  hoax 
on  those  farmers  who  would  want  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  grant  of  80  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  improving  50  acres  of 
land  occupied  by  such  owner,  operator, 
or  occupier. 

It  will  raise  false  hopes  that  he  will  be 
able  to  make  it  by  entering  into  the 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  receiving  proceeds  of  the 
grant  it  provides.  He  would  be  led  to 
believe  that  by  investing  his  20  percent 
of  the  cost  and  "in  conjunction  with  al- 
ready established  Federal  programs"  he 
would  be  able  to  establish  a  productive 
and  profitable  economic  unit. 

This  just  would  not  be  so. 

According  to  Secretary  Freeman's 
testimony,  such  a  result  could  not  be 
achieved  even  with  the  pasture  improve- 
ment assistance. 

Twenty-five  acres  of  pasture  in  Appa- 
lachia would  support  at  most  6  to  8  ani- 
mal units.  Fifty  acres  would  double  this 
to  12  to  16  units.  This  simply  is  not 
enough  to  do  the  job.  It  is  not  enough 
to  make  a  cow-calf  operation  economic. 
A  much  larger  farm  unit  would  be 
needed. 

Let  us  consider  that  we  are  dealing 
with  an  area  and  a  farmer  which  admit- 
tedly are  among  the  most  poverty 
stricken  in  Appalachia. 

Yet,  the  farmer-owner  would  be  ex- 
pected to  raise  a  20 -percent  contribu- 
tion to  these  programs.  Where  would  he 
get  the  20  percent?  Very  likely  he  would 
be  helped  out  in  one  way  or  another  by 
the  same  source  which  supplies  the  80 
percent.  So  the  subsidy  would  be  100 
percent — but  that  would  be  only  for  the 
pastureland  which  in  due  time  will  be- 
come capable  of  producing  feeder  calves. 

But  the  farmer-owner  would  then  need 
breeder  stock.  Granted  that  he  would 
get  the  money  to  prepare  the  pasture 
where  would  he  get  the  capital  to  get  the 
breeder  stock — this  farmer-owner  who 
is  among  the  "most  poverty  stricken  in 
Appalachia"? 

The  committee  report  seeks  to  supply 
the  answer  to  this  by  saying: 

The  committee  assumes  that  after  the 
land  Is  restored  and  revegetated.  the  opera- 
tion of  free  market  factors  In  conjunction 
with  already  established  Federal  programs 
will  supply  this  need. 

There  is  the  path  and  the  way. 

A  grant  upon  a  grant  to  prepare  the 
land.  A  further  resort  to  other  Federal 
programs  "already  established"  to  get 
breeding  stock  and  to  maintain  the  oper- 
ation until  it  gets  into  full  production. 

And  when  it  does  get  into  full  cycle,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  uneconomic  and  in- 
adequate. This  would  necessitate  a  con- 
tinuance of  subsidy  into  the  future  and 
much  beyond  the  scope  provided  by  the 
bill. 

A  subsidy  to  the  degree  and  in  a  dura- 
tion it  would  be  highly  unfair  to  those 
who  are  not  similarly  favored  and  who 
are  trying  to  make  it  on  their  own. 

Up  to  now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
talking  about  the  farmer-owner.  Last 
year's  bill  was  limited  to  landowners. 


Not  so  this  year.  Something  new  has 
been  added.  The  financial  and  other  as- 
sistance can  now  be  furnished  to  any 
landowner,  operator,  or  occupier  of  such 
land.  It  w^ould  be  available  to  the  land 
occupied  by  such  owner,  operator,  or 
occupier. 

Mr.  President,  if  such  a  unit  is  uneco- 
nomic to  the  landowner,  it  is  inevitable 
that  it  would  be  even  more  uneconomic 
in  the  hands  of  an  occupier  who  does  not 
even  own  it.  Unless,  of  course,  the 
Federal  TreasuiT  will  be  requested  to 
b.on-ow  even  more  money  for  a  longer 
period  of  years  to  get  the  job  done. 

This  obvious  and  inescapable  neces- 
sity for  long  time  and  maybe  even  indefi- 
nite grants  or  subsidies  to  the  50-acre 
Appalachia  units,  most  severely  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  Great  Plains  pro- 
gram, in  addition  to  the  points  already 
set  out. 

But  the  worst  cut  of  all  is  that  at  its 
very  best,  and  with  all  the  Federal  help 
he  can  get,  the  operator  or  occupier  will 
not  have  a  future  to  look  to.  At  best,  it 
will  be  but  a  submarginal  income  and  a 
substandard  of  living. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  when  similar 
legislation  relating  to  Appalachia  was 
under  consideration,  the  people  of  this 
country  had  adequate  warning  as  to 
what  it  contained.  The  bill  was  re- 
ported in  good  time,  it  remained  upon 
the  Senate  Calendar  for  a  reasonable 
period,  and  its  terms  were  matters  of 
widespread  public  knowledge.  Cattle- 
men and  others  who  might  be  interested 
had  an  opportunity  to  inform  them- 
selves, and  to  waken  public  interest  and 
understanding  of  the  implications  and 
consequences  of  the  various  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

As  a  result,  ranchers  and  cattlefeed- 
ers  had  an  opportunity  to  make  their 
protests  heard  against  the  ill-advised 
proposal  to  stimulate  increased  beef 
production  through  Federal  subsidies. 
Last  year  section  203  was  stricken  from 
the  bill  on  the  basis  of  those  protests. 

This  year,  for  reasons  that  have  not 
been  made  clear,  this  bill  is  being  acted 
upon  on  a  hurry-up  basis.  We  are  given 
to  understand  that  there  is  some  urgent 
need  for  the  Senate  to  act  upon  it  imme- 
diately, today,  although  it  was  not  even 
reported  until  last  Thursday.  No  doubt 
it  will  be  argued  that  we  need  take  no 
time  with  it  this  year,  because  we  have 
already  considered  and  passed  the  bill 
once  before,  that  is,  last  year.  But  we 
did  not  pass  section  203  before;  in  fact, 
we  specifically  rejected  it  on  that  previ- 
ous occasion.  It  is  argued  that  the  new 
section  203  is  totally  different,  but  if  so, 
it  deserves  full  consideration  and  broad 
public  attention,  instead  of  this  hurry- 
up  treatment. 

Although  this  bill  is  being  considered 
so  hurriedly,  already  I  have  received  a 
protest  from  the  National  Livestock 
Feeders  Association,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

January  28,  1965. 
Hon.  Roman  L.  Hruska. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association 
Is  firmly  opposed  to  section  203  of  S.  3  which 
would  allow  subsidized  development  of  agri- 
cultural and  livestock  production  In  new 
areas   when   supplies   are   already   adequate 
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and  burdensome  in  some  instances.  The  as- 
sociation objects  to  legislation  which 
amounts  to  overriding  the  free  working  of 
economic  forces  which  should  determine  the 
existence  and  development  of  livestock  and 
agricultural  production. 

Don  F.  Magdanz, 
Executive  Secretary-Treasurer, 
National  Livestock  Feeders  Association. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

Evidently  this  great  national  organiza- 
tion feels  strongly  about  the  matter.  If 
more  time  had  been  permitted  for  the 
terms  of  this  bill  to  become  publicly 
known,  no  doubt  many,  many  protests 
from  cattlemen  and  their  organizatioris 
would  have  been  received.  At  least,  if 
the  proposal  is  as  harmless  as  its  sponsors 
say  it  is,  there  would  have  been  time  to 
debate  that  argument  publicly,  and  per- 
haps clear  up  the  matter. 

It  is  my  suggestion  that  if  this  pro- 
posal is  meritorious,  it  be  deleted  from 
this  bill  and  introduced  by  its  support- 
ers as  a  separate  bill,  instead  of  being 
smuggled  through  as  part  of  a  larger 
measure  dealing  principally  with  high- 
way construction  for  A/palachia.  If  it 
were  reintroduced  separately,  it  could 
be  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  for  study  by  those  familiar 
with  farm  problems. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  all  during  the 
long  struggle  of  the  past  2  years  by  the 
cattle  industi-y  to  hold  its  head  above 
water  in  spite  of  the  distressing  level  of 
prices,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in- 
sisted, ov^er  and  over  again,  that  the 
great  source  of  our  troubles  was  our  own 
U.S.  overproduction.  When  some  of  us 
pointed  to  the  rapid  increase  and  multi- 
plication of  imports  of  beef,  we  were  ad- 
vised that  the  American  cattle  industry 
should  get  its  own  house  in  order.  We 
were  told  to  cut  back  on  our  own  produc- 
tion, and  thus  relieve  the  market  of  the 
great  oversupply  of  beef. 

Now  we  learn  that  a  cutback  in  cattle 
numbers  produced  in  the  West  and  Mid- 
dle West  are  likely  to  be  replaced  by  an 
increase  in  cattle  numbers  from  the  Ap- 
palachian region. 

If  the  steel  mills  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Chicago  were  shut  down  for  lack  of  sales, 
would  the  Federal  Government  adopt  a 
program  of  subsidizing  the  construction 
of  additional  facilities  for  producing  steel 
elsewhere  in  the  country,  and  then  argue 
that  it  had  created  new  jobs  by  doing  so':' 
If  the  coal  mines  of  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia  were  closed  down  for  lack  of 
markets — as  some  of  them  are.  I  under- 
stand—should Federal  funds  go  to  help 
their  competitors?    Of  course  not. 

Certainly,  the  .'-ituation  is  the  same  for 
beef.  New  beef  production  artificially 
brought  into  existence  in  the  Appalach- 
ian region  must  certainly  displace  a 
corresponding  production  of  beef  some- 
where else. 

Last  year  we  w^ere  also  told  that  these 
additional  feeder  calves  and  cattle  from 
Appalachia  would  substitute  for  the  im- 
ported feeders  we  now  receive  from 
Mexico  and  Canada.  What  an  argument 
of  sophistry  that  is.  Feeder  cattle  have 
been  imported  from  Mexico  and  Canada 
for  a  good  many  years.  It  is  not  because 
we  could  not  produce  enough  stockers 
and  feeders  here  at  home.  The  number 
of  beef  calves  and  of  feeder  steers  pro- 


duced in  this  country  has  steadily  in- 
creased but  imports  have  continued  to 
come  in.  In  practice,  Mexico  and  Can- 
ada will  continue  to  send  us  their  sur- 
plus feeder  cattle  and  calves  as  long  as 
our  tariff  remains  low  and  as  long  as 
we  place  no  other  impediments  in  the 
way  of  such  trade. 

Increased  supplies  of  such  cattle  from 
Appalachia  will  not  displace  these  im- 
ports. Rather,"  this  will  simply  add  that 
much  supply  to  the  market  and  compete 
directly  with  our  own  feeders  produced 
in  other  parts  of  this  country. 

It  is  regrettable  that  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  amendment  the  issue  is 
made  to  appear  as  a  sectional  conflict,  as 
if  one  part  of  our  country  were  opposed 
to  the  aspirations  of  another.  If  it  does 
so  appear,  that  is  not  the  result  of  any 
deliberate  intention  on  my  part.  Al- 
though the  cattlemen  of  my  State  may  be 
in  competition  with  those  of  Appalachia 
or  other  sections,  there  is  no  animosity 
in  our  competition.  To  the  farmers  of 
Appalachia,  we  say,  "We  wish  you  well. 
You  are  welcome  to  compete  with  us, 
utilizing  any  means  that  your  skill  and 
your  brains  enable  you  to  use,  in  our 
great  American  competitive  system.  We 
ask  only  one  thing;  that  the  competition 
be  on  a  fair  and  equal  basis." 

Because  this  proposal  is  essentially  dis- 
criminatory against  the  beef  producers 
of  other  parts  of  the  country,  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  adopt  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  me  and  eight  cosponsors.  and 
delete  section  203  from  the  bill.  If  the 
program  envisioned  by  section  203  is  as 
sound,  worthwhile,  and  fair  as  its  sup- 
porters appear  to  believe,  it  is  suggested 
that  they  reintroduce  it  as  a  separate 
measure  so  that  it  can  be  refen-ed  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
there  be  studied,  both  as  to  its  soundness 
from  the  standpoint  of  agricultural  de- 
velopment and  conservation,  and  also  as 
to  its  effect  upon  the  farm  production 
and  price  situation,  particularly  of  the 
beef  cattle  industry,  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  Public 
Law  1021,  84th  Congress.  2d  session, 
which  authorized  the  Great  Plains  con- 
servation program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

H.R.  11833 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  provide 
for  a  Great  Plains  conservation  program 
Be   it   enacted   by  the  Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
16   of   the   Soil   Conservation   and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act.  as  amended,  is  amended  (a) 
bv  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  period  following 
"Sec.  16,"  and   (b)   by  adding  the  following 
subsection : 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  is  authorized,  within 
the  amounts  of  such  appropriations  as  may 
be  provided  therefor,  to  enter  Into  contracts 
of  not  to  exceed  ten  years  with  producers  in 
the  Great  Plains  area  determined  by  him  to 
have  control  for  the  contract  period  of  the 
farms  or  ranches  covered  thereby.  Such 
contracts  shall  be  designed  to  assist  farm 
and   ranch    operators    to    make,    in    orderly 


progression  over  a  period  of  years,  changes 
in  their  cropping  systems  and  land  uses 
which  are  needed  to  conserve  the  soil  and 
water  resources  of  their  farms  and  ranches 
and  to  install  the  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion measures  needed  under  such  changed 
systems  and  uses.  Such  contracts  shall  be 
in  effect  during  the  period  ending  not  later 
than  December  31,  1971,  on  farms  and 
ranches  in  counties  In  the  Great  Plains  area 
of  the  States  of  Colorado,  Kansas,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Okla- 
homa, South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  Wyoming, 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  susceptible  to 
serious  wind  erosion  by  reason  of  their  soil 
types,  terrain,  and  climatic  and  other  factors. 
The  producer  shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary 
a  plan  of  farming  operations  which  incor- 
porates such  soil  and  water  conservation 
practices  and  principles  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  him  to  be  practicable  for  maxi- 
mum mitigation  of  climatic  hazards  of  the 
area  in  which  the  farm  Is  located,  and  which 
outlines  a  schedule  of  proposed  changes  in 
cropping  systems  and  land  use  and  of  the 
conservation  measures  which  are  to  be  car- 
ried out  on  the  farm  or  ranch  during  the 
contract  period  to  protect  the  farm  or  ranch 
from  erosion  and  deterioration  by  natural 
causes.  Under  the  contract  the  producer 
shall  agree — 

"(1)  to  effectuate  the  plan  for  his  farm  or 
ranch  substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
schedule  outlined  therein  unless  any  re- 
quirement thereof  is  waived  or  modified  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection; 

"(ii)  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  further  pay- 
ments or  grants  under  the  contract  and  re- 
fund to  the  United  States  all  payments  or 
grants  received  thereunder  upon  his  violation 
of  the  contract  at  any  stage  during  the  time 
he  has  control  of  the  farm  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  violation  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  warrant  termination  of  the  con- 
tract, or  to  make  refunds  or  accept  such  pay- 
ment adjustments  as  the  Secretary  may  deem 
appropriate  if  he  determines  that  the  pro- 
ducer's violation  does  not  warrant  termina- 
tion of  the  contract; 

"(111)  upon  transfer  of  his  right  and  in- 
terest in  the  farm  or  ranch  during  the  con- 
tract period  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  further 
payments  or  grants  under  the  contract  and 
refund  to  the  United  States  all  payments  or 
grants  received  thereunder  unless  the  trans- 
feree of  the  farm  or  ranch  agrees  with  the 
Secretary  to  assume  all  obligations  of  the 
contract; 

"(iv)  not  to  adopt  any  practice  specified 
by  the  Secretary  in  the  contract  as  a  practice 
which  would  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes  of 
the  contract; 

"(v)  to  such  additional  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  desirable  and  in- 
cludes in  the  contract  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program  or  to  facilitate  the 
practical  administration  of  the  program. 
In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the  pro- 
ducer the  Secretary  shall  agree  to  share  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  those  conservation  prac- 
tices set  forth  In  the  contract  for  which  he 
determines  that  cost-sharing  is  appropriate 
and  in  the  public  Interest.  The  portion  of 
such  cost  (Including  labor)  to  be  shared  shall 
be  that  part  which  the  Secretary  determines 
is  necessary  and  appropriate  to  effectuate  the 
physical  Installation  of  the  conservation 
measures  under  the  contract; 

"(2)  the  Secretary  may  terminate  any  con- 
tract with  a  producer  by  mutual  agreement 
with  the  producer  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  termination  would  be  In  the  public 
Interest,  and  may  agree  to  such  modification 
of  contracts  previously  entered  into  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  desirable  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  program  or  facilitate  the 
practical  administration  thereof; 

"(3)  insofar  as  the  acreage  of  cropland  on 
any  farm  entered  into  the  determination  of 
acreage   allotments    and   marketing   quotas 
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under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended,  the  cropland  acreage  on  the 
farm  shall  not  be  decreased  during  the  period 
of  any  contract  entered  into  under  this  sub- 
section by  reason  of  any  action  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  such  contract; 

"(4)  the  acreage  on  any  farm  which  is  de- 
termined under  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
to  have  been  diverted  from  the  production 
of  any  commodity  subject  to  acreage  allot- 
ments or  marketing  quotas  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  contract  entered  Into  under  the  pro- 
gram shall  be  considered  acreage  devoted  to 
the  commodity  for  the  purposes  of  establish- 
ing future  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage 
allotments  under  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended; 

"(5)  in  applying  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (6)  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  (7  U.S.C.  1340(6)),  relating  to  the 
reduction  of  storage  amount  of  wheat,  any 
acreage  diverted  from  the  production  of 
wheat  under  the  program  carried  out  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  regarded  as  wheat 
acreage; 

"(6)  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  tech- 
nical services  of  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  determining  the  scope  and 
provisions  of  any  plan  and  the  acceptability 
of  the  plan  for  effectuating  the  purposes  of 
the  program.  In  addition  the  Secretary  shall 
take  Into  consideration  programs  of  State 
and  local  agencies,  including  soil  conserva- 
tion districts,  having  for  their  purposes  the 
objectives  of  maximtun  sol?,  and  water  con- 
servation; 

"(7)  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated without  fiscal  year  limitations, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  subsection:  Provided,  That  the  total  cost 
of  the  program  (excluding  administrative 
costs)  shall  not  exceed  $150,000,000,  and  for 
any  program  year  payments  shall  not  exceed 
$25,000,000.  The  funds  made  available  for 
the  program  under  this  subsection  may  be 
expended  without  regard  to  the  maximum 
payment  limitation  and  small  payment  in- 
creases required  under  section  8(e)  of  this 
Act,  and  may  be  distributed  among  States 
without  regard  to  distribution  of  funds 
formulas  of  section  15  of  this  Act.  The  pro- 
gram authorized  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  substitution  of, 
other  programs  in  such  area  authorized  by 
this  or  any  other  Act." 

Sec.  2.  Section  334  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amend- 
ed, effective  beginning  with  the  1957  crop  of 
wheat,  by  adding  a  new  subsection  as  fol- 
lows : 

"(g)  If  the  county  committee  determines 
that  any  producer  is  prevented  from  seeding 
wheat  for  harvest  as  grain  in  his  usual 
planting  season  because  of  unfavorable 
weather  conditions,  and  the  operator  of  the 
farm  notifies  the  county  committee  not  later 
than  December  1,  in  any  area  where  'only 
winter  wheat  is  grown,  or  June  1  in  the 
spring  wheat  araa  (Including  an  area  where 
both  spring  and  winter  wheat  are  grown), 
that  he  does  not  intend  to  see  his  ftUl  wheat 
allotment  for  the  crop  year  because  of  the 
unfavorable  weather  conditions,  the  entire 
farm  wheat  allotment  for  such  year  shall  be 
regarded  as  wheat  acreage  for  the  purposes  of 
establishing  future  State,  county,  and  farm 
acreage  allotments:  Provided.  That  if  any 
producer  on  a  farm  obtains  a  reduction  in  the 
storage  amount  of  any  previous  crop  of  wheat 
by  reason  of  underplanting  the  farm  wheat 
acreage  allotment  pursuant  to  paragraph  (6) 
of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Congress 
(7  U.S.C.  1340(6)),  or  by  reason  of  pro- 
ducing less  than  the  normal  production  of 
the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment  pursuant 
to  section  326(b)  of  this  Act,  this  provision 
may  not  be  made  applicable  to  such  farm 
with  respect  to  the  crop  of  wheat  for  which 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  was  established." 

Approved  August  7,  1956. 


SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
speak  briefly  and  that  the  rule  of  ger- 
maneness be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  hour  is  late.  The  time  is  at  hand 
for  the  President  to  make  a  change  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  urge  that  our  Presi- 
dent replace  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  as 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam, 
nominating  Kenneth  Keating,  of  New 
York,  to  succeed  him  in  that  extremely 
important  diplomatic  post. 

I  began  to  lose  confidence  in  General 
Taylor  when,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Forces.  I  listened  to  his 
testimony  as  a  witness  before  our  com- 
mittee, that  the  South  Vietnam  forces 
were  winning  the  war  against  Commu- 
nist aggression  and  infiltration  from  the 
north.  He  told  of  the  then  new  military 
policy  under  the  instruction  of  Ameri- 
can military  advisers  of  forming  defen- 
sive compounds  behind  barricades,  and 
that  time  after  time  the  Communist 
guerrillas  would  attack  some  of  these 
compounds  and  be  repulsed  and  leave 
such  and  such  number  of  dead;  and  the 
defenders  suffered  a  fewer  number  of 
dead.  Also,  sometimes  their  attacks 
succeeded,  he  admitted.  General  Tay- 
lor testified  that  in  this  manner  South 
Vietnam  was  winning  the  war  against 
the  Vietcong. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  wondered  at 
the  time  and  I  spoke  out  asking  the  ques- 
tion :  How  could  any  nation  win  a  war  by 
keeping  its  forces  restrained  and  simply 
waiting  for  the  enemy  to  attack  then 
claiming  a  great  victory  as  they  believed 
the  enemy  suffered  more  casualties  than 
they?  My  view  is  that  the  only  way  the 
forces  of  South  Vietnam  can  possibly  win 
the  civil  war  in  which  they  are  invaded 
by  their  Communist  neighbors  from  the 
north,  is  to  roll  back  the  invaders  by  of- 
fensive tactics.  However,  Mr.  President, 
General  Taylor  is  a  famed  American 
military  leader.  I  served  for  37  months 
in  World  War  II,  most  of  the  time  in  Italy 
and  North  Africa.  I  was  never  any- 
thing other  than  a  civilian  in  uniform. 
Parenthetically  speaking.  I  could  never 
understand  the  tactics  of  our  great  mili- 
tary leaders  in  World  War  n  invading 
Italy  from  the  southerly  part  of  the 
"boot"  of  that  long,  narrow  peninsula 
and  slowly  fighting  desperately  con- 
tested battles  over  the  rough  mountain 
terrain,  finally  to  Rome  and  to  the  Po 
Valley.  It  was  beyond  my  comprehension 
why  the  5th  Army  instead  of  landing 
at  Salerno  did  not  land  on  the  side  of 
Italy  north  of  Naples,  perhaps  at  Anzio 
and  cut  across  Italy  meeting  our  Allies 
coming  from  the  other  side.  In  the  long 
history  of  the  world  Rome  was  captured 
many,  many  times  by  enemy  armies,  but 
the  5th  Army  with  which  I  served  in  a 
humble  capacity  was  the  very  first  to 
capture  Rome  the  hard  way  from  the 
south. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  take  a  dim 
view  of  generals,  or  former  generals,  serv- 
ing as  Ambassadors  of  the  United 
States.  The  Founding  Fathers,  in  writ- 
ing the  Constitution  of  our  country,  pro- 


vided that  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  civilian  authority  must  always 
be  supreme  over  military  authority.  It 
is,  of  course,  for  our  President  to  deter- 
mine who  it  is  he  wishes  as  Ambassador 
to  South  Vietnam.  An  Ambassador  is  the 
personal  representative  of  our  Chief 
Executive.  Admittedly,  the  situation  has 
gone  from  bad  to  worse  in  South  Viet- 
nam. In  the  Washington  Daily  News 
of  last  Saturday,  January  30.  there  was 
published  a  most  informative  statement 
under  the  headline  "Taylor  Is  Doing  a 
Poor  Job  in  South  Vietnam,"  written  by 
a  news  correspondent  and  columnist, 
Walt  Friedenberg,  a  Scripps-Howard 
staff  writer,  returning  from  a  half  year 
in  Saigon  where  he  observed  the  entire 
situation  in  his  professional  capacity.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this  arti- 
cle printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tatloh  Is  Doing  a  Poor  Job  in  South 
Vietnam 

(By  Walt  Friedenberg) 

Is  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  doing  a  good  job  as 
our  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam? 

Granted  it's  like  being  captain  of  a  leak- 
ing ship  with  a  mutinous  crew  in  a  stormy 
sea,  the  answer,  in  my  judgment,  is  definitely 
"No." 

The  63-year  old  general,  who  performed 
with  distinction  as  a  soldier,  has  been  unable 
to  become  an  effective  diplomat  amid  the 
complications  and  subtleties  of  Saigon. 

He  is  the  clean-cut  American  over  his  head 
operating  in  Asia. 

He  is  too  self-confidently  dedicated  to  the 
official  preset  solution  to  the  Communists' 
guerrilla  war. 

He  is  too  insensitive  to  the  curves  and 
curlicues  of  Vietnamese  politics. 

TOO  COOL 

He  is  too  cool  and  aloof  toward  the  Viet- 
namese generals  to  become  their  confidant. 

And  in  General  Taylor,  the  United  States 
has  just  about  put  all  its  Vietnamese  eggs  in 
one  basket. 

Since  1961  when  President  Kennedy  sent 
him  to  Saigon  for  an  urgent  assessment.  Gen- 
eral Taylor  has  been  the  chief  author  of  the 
plan. 

Since  July  when  he  replaced  the  subtly  ef- 
fective Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  General  Taylor 
has  been  the  executor  of  the  plan. 

And  inasmuch  as  General  Taylor  has  fore- 
stalled top-level  visits  by  the  Secretaries  of 
Defense  and  State,  only  he  can  be  the  prime 
judge  of  his  own  performance. 

HANDICAPPED 

From  the  start,  this  West  Point  general 
was  handicapped  by  his  earlier  associations. 

His  admiration  for  Maj.  Gen.  Duong  Van 
(Big)  Mlnh,  the  politically  passe  Chief  of 
State,  ran  crossgrain  to  General  Minh's  arch 
rival  Maj.  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh.  then 
Premier,  who  had  dumped  General  Mlnh  from 
real  power  but  still  suspected  his  ambitions. 

The  first  Taylor-Khanh  public  clash  came 
soon  over  the  issue  of  Infiltration  from  North 
Vietnam. 

General  Khanh  Insisted  it  was  large  scale. 
General  Taylor,  either  because  of  unsound 
intelligence  or  instructions  to  keep  the  Viet- 
nam temperature  down  in  an  election  year, 
pooh-poohed  General  Khanh's  appraisal. 

Also  in  July,  General  Khanh  publicly  called 
for  a  "to  the  north"  campaign,  partly  to 
deflect  attention  from  his  own  failures,  partly 
from  conviction  that  American  planes  and 
warships  ought  to  be  brought  into  action. 
General  Taylor  again  put  General  Khanb 
down. 
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INFILTRATION 

As  It  turned  out.  the  United  States  this 
week  announced  that  10,000  Communists  in- 
filtrated into  South  Vietnam  in  1964.  And 
General  Taylor  last  November  came  around 
to  advocating  air  strikes  in  Laos  and  North 
Vietnam. 

Because  of  these  differences.  General 
Khanh  did  not  take  General  Taylor  into  his 
confidence  over  a  new  charter  he  proclaimed 
In  August. 

The  move  roused-  Buddhists  and  students 
and  these  two  factions  toppled  General 
Khanh. 

To  a  large  degree  General  Taylor  is  pris- 
oner of  the  American  idea  that  any  problem 
can  be  solved  if  enough  money,  men,  and 
machines  are  applied  to  it.  This  is  patently 
not  working  so  far. 

General  Taylor  also  has  fretted  unduly — 
as  has  Washington — about  the  legitimacy  of 
any  Saigon  government,  rather  than  Its 
effectiveness. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time,  we  have  12  generals  in  South 
Vietnam.  We  have  more  than  20,000 
men  in  our  Air  Force  and  ground  forces 
in  this  unhappy  civil  war-torn  country. 
I  have  reliable  information  that  the  sit- 
uation there  is  now  even  worse  than  it 
was  when  we  had  but  a  few  hundred 
military  advisers  instead  of  our  present 
Armed  Forces  in  excess  of  20,000.  Our 
forces  over  there  are  not  headed  like  a 
conventional  American  Army  with  one 
or  two  generals  but  it  seems  more  like 
the  army  of  a  Latin  American  Republic, 
top  heavy  with  generals.  There  is  a  song 
in  the  night  clubs  of  Saigon  "O  dear  what 
can  the  matter  be.  12  generals  and  no 
strategy." 

Mr.  President,  my  view  is  that  our 
President  would  manifest  wisdom  and 
judgment  were  he  to  replace  Ambassador 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor  with  Kenneth  Keat- 
ing, of  New  York.  Former  Senator  Keat- 
ing is  not  a  military  man  other  than  that 
he  is  a  general  in  our  Reserves.  I  have 
already  voiced  the  fact  that  I  take  a  dim 
view  of  professional  generals  occupying 
high  official  civilian  positions  in  our  Gov- 
ernment from  the  Presidency  down.  His- 
tory demonstrates  that  in  the  main  this 
has  not  worked  out.  Kenneth  Keating  is 
internationally  known  as  a  former  Con- 
gressman and  U.S.  Senator  knowledge- 
able in  the  foreign  affairs  of  our  country. 
He  would  have  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people.  That  he  is  a  man  of 
good  judgment  and  integrity,  loyal  to  his 
country  and  its  institutions,  personable 
and  tactful  is  unquestioned.  He  has  the 
confidence  of  his  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  the  Senate,  and 
of  high  government  officials  with  whom 
he,  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress,  has  had 
contact.  It  is  our  international  policy 
that  politics  ends  at  the  water's  edge. 
Furthermore,  the  Communists  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Red  China  have  full 
knowledge  of  the  actions  of  former  Sen- 
ator Keating  at  the  time  and  preceding 
the  time  of  the  Khrushchev  and  Castro 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere back  in  1962.  Kenneth  Keating, 
of  New  York,  was  an  able  U.S.  Senator. 
I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  he  would 
prove  an  exceedingly  able  Ambassador  to 
South  Vietnam. 

May  I  add,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have 
had  no  conversation  on  this  matter  what- 


ever, directly  or  indirectly,  with  former 
Senator  Keating  or  with  anyone  repre- 
senting him. 


intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  see  this  objective 
reached.  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  TMr.  Kennedy] 
take  the  lead  he  has  taken  in  this  matter 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3)  to  provide  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs  and 
the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  Appa- 
lachian region. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  LMr.  Kennedy]  has 
just  made  an  altogether  excellent  speech 
on  the  problems  of  New  England.  While 
our  problems  may  not  be  as  acute  or  may 
not  be  a  century  old,  as  are  those  of  Ap- 
palachia,  they  are  still  burdensome  and 
full  of  pitfalls  and  problems. 

I,  for  one,  hope  to  see  the  establish- 
ment of  a  regional  development  pro- 
gram in  New  England  with  a  subregional 
program  that  might  include  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  north- 
eastern Connecticut,  and  the  southern 
part  of  Massachusetts.  This  is  not  so 
large  an  area  as  the  Appalachian  region, 
but  there  is  miseiy,  hunger,  poverty,  and 
illiteracy  there  too.  I  thoroughly  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts on  the  initiative  and  forward  think- 
ing he  has  shown  in  this  regard.  I  know 
that  this  idea  has  been  genninating  in 
his  mind  for  many  months.  I  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  its  fruition  as  soon  as 
possible. 

With  regard  to  the  Appalachia  bill  now 
before  this  body,  it  has  been  the  subject 
of  long,  painstaking  hearings  and  care- 
ful draftsmanship,  tailoring  legislation  to 
meet  the  specific  and  unique  economic 
needs  of  that  region.  It  is  a  sound  bill, 
which  should  set  the  guidelines  for  fu- 
ture regional  plans.  No  area,  no  land,  no 
region  is  an  island  unto  itself;  and  for 
this  reason  I  intend  to  support  the  Ap- 
palachia bill. 

I  commend  the  excellent  work  that  has 
been  done  by  the  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  [Mr.  McNamaraI  and 
the  principal  sponsor  of  the  bill  [Mr. 
Randolph].  They  have  taken  the  lead 
in  promoting  a  philosophy  of  regional 
economic  planning  and  development 
which  I  would  like  to  see  gain  national 
acceptance. 

But  I  reiterate  that  my  own  region  of 
New  England,  which  for  generations  had 
enjoyed  a  high  climate  of  prosperous  in- 
dustrial advance,  widespread  trade,  im- 
portant commercial  fisheries,  developed 
natural  resources,  and  specialized  agri- 
cultural activities,  has  been  experiencing 
in  recent  years  serious  economic  disloca- 
tion. Each  State  in  New  England  has 
specialized  problems,  but  all  of  them  can 
be  met  by  cooperative  regional  planning 
because  of  our  geographic  and  economic 
integration. 

I  ask  such  a  plan  for  New  England, 
just  as  I  fully  support  one  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people  and  industries  of 
Appalachia.  I  am  confident  that  our 
State-  officials  will  cooperate  in  develop- 
ing a  regional  plan  specifically  geared  to 
the  character  of  New  England. 

My  hope  is  that  the  near  future  will 
see  New  England  returned  to  its  position 
as  a  leader  in  industry  and  commerce.    I 


THE  HUMANITIES  AND  THE  ARTS- 
ADDRESS  BY  REPRESENTATIVE 
WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD  BEFORE 
THE  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OP 
LEARNED  SOCIETIES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  recently  in 
New  York  City,  before  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies,  Representative  William  Moor- 
head,  of  Pennsylvania,  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  humanities  and  the  arts. 

This  address  sets  forth  in  both  mean- 
ingful and  eloquent  terms  the  need  for  a 
national  foundation  which  would  assist 
and  stimulate  the  development  of  both 
these  cultural  areas,  highly  important  to 
our  national  welfare  and  the  future 
goals  we  seek. 

As  one  who  has  introduced  legislation 
with  similar  concepts  in  the  Senate,  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  commendations 
to  Congressman  Moorhead  for  his  in- 
formative and  thoughtful  presentation, 
which  I  believe  will  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues. 

Because  I  feel  that  this  address  is  very 
pertinent  to  the  legislation  which  we  will 
be  considering  in  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress to  advance  our  Nation's  cultural 
progress,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  Congressman  Moorhead's  re- 
marks entitled  "A  Great  Audience  for  the 
Great  Society"  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Great  Audience  for  the  Gre.\t  Society 

(An  address  delivered  by  Congressman  Wil- 
liam S.  Moorhead,  Democrat,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, before  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  New 
York  City,  January  21, 1965) 
Walt  Whitman :  "To  have  great  poets,  there 
must  be  great  audiences,  too." 

T.  S.  Eliot:  "A  religion  requires  not  only  a 
body  of  priests  who  know  what  they  are  do- 
ing, but  a  body  of  worshipers  who  know  what 
is  being  done." 

As  I  appear  before  you,  in  awe  of  you,  in 
awe  of  the  total  learning  represented  by  this 
distinguished  group,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
admonition  by  Alexander  Pope: 

"A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing; 
Drink   deep,   or   taste   not   the  Pierian 
spring." 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  me  who  has 
only  tested,  to  appear  before  you  who  have 
partaken  so  deeply  of  the  waters  of  the 
Pierian  spring. 

A  little  learning  proved  to  be  a  dangerous 
thing  for  that  Kentucky  mountaineer  named 
Joshua  who  pleaded  not  guilty  before  a  very 
learned  judge.  When  the  very  learned  Judge 
heard  that  the  defendant's  name  was  Joshua, 
he  asked,  "Are  you  the  Joshua  who  made  the 
sun  stand  still?"  The  reply  came,  "No,  Your 
Honor,  I  am  the  Joshua  who  made  the  moon- 
shine still." 

A  little  learning  also  proved  to  be  a  dan- 
gerous thing  for  the  repentant  sinner  who 
appeared  before  his  priest  and  confessed  that 
in  the  20  years  that  he  had  worked  for  a 
building  supply  company  he  had  stolen 
enough  material  to  build  a  house  for  himself 
and  even  one  for  his  son  and  daughter-in-law. 
The  priest,  who  was  shocked,  said,  "Son,  you 
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had  better  make  a  novena."  The  repentant 
sinner  said.  "OK,  Father,  if  you've  got  the 
nians  I'll  supply  the  lumber." 

Dangerous  though  it  may  be  to  talk  with 
this  learned  assembly  about  a  National  Hu- 
manities Foundation,  I  am  going  to  make  the 
venture,  first  discussing  the  political  situa- 
tion which  this  legislation  faces  and  then 
discussing  with  you  whether  the  arts,  crea- 
tive and  performing,  properly  belong  in,  or 
whether  they  should  be  separated  from,  the 
National  Humanities  Foundation. 

First,  what  is  the  general  political  climate 
in  the  United  States  today  and,  second,  what 
are  the  specific  political  hurdles  which  the 
National  Humanities  Foundation  legislation 

faces.  ,        ,        , 

I  come  to  you  after  having  endured  and 
enjoyed  4  davs  of  a  national  political  cele- 
bration—the inauguration  of  a  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Before  the  inauguration  some  of  the  com- 
mentators surmised  that  it  might  resemble 
the  inauguration  of  Andrew  Jackson.  They 
had  not  realized  that  the  change  in  America 
inspired,  or  epitomized,  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy  has  con- 
tinued. 

Let's  look  at  the  inaugural  record,  on 
Monday  evening  the  President's  special  ad- 
viser on  the  arts— an  office  which.  Inciden- 
tally has  been  in  existence  less  than  4  years — 
gave  a  reception  for  50  persons  prominent  In 
the  arts  and  letters.  Here  poets  and  painters, 
architects  and  historians,  dancers  and  actors 
rubbed  shoulders  with  ar  d  talked  to  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen.  Cabinet  officers  and 
members  of  the  White  House  staff. 

This  was  the  political  leadership  of  the 
country  trying  to  indicate  its  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  the  intellectual  and  cul- 
tural leadership  of  the  country. 

It  was  a  tribute  by  the  men  of  politics  to 
the  men  of  arts  and  letters— and,  let  me 
point  out  that  the  arts  were  not  separated 
from  the  letters. 

Later  that  evening  there  was  a  function— 
I  can  think  of  no  other  word — called  the 
Inaugural  gala  at  which  prominent  persons 
in  show  business— Carol  Channing,  Julie  An- 
drews, Carol  Burnett,  and  others — charmed 
a  huge  crowd.  The  tickets  to  the  gala  were 
free— distributed  by  the  national  committee 
to  deserving  political  workers.  Despite  the 
great  wealth  of  talent,  this  audience  gave  its 
greatest  ovation  to  the  ballet  performance  of 
Dame  Margot  Fonteyn  and  Rudolph  Nureyev. 

The  highlight  of  Tuesday  was  a  sellout 
concert  at  which  pianist  Van  Cliburn  and 
violinist  Isaac  Stern  performed  with  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  Orchestra. 

This  was  followed  by  a  reception  in  the 
State  Department  at  which  the  political 
leaders  were  given  an  opportunity  to  meet 
and  welcome  these  artists  to  Washington. 

But  this  froth  of  inaugural  activity  is  not 
the  only  thing  indicative  of  a  change.  Let 
us  remember  that  on  January  12  of  this  year 
when  the  President  sent  a  massive  $1.6  billion 
aid-to-education  .aessage  to  Congress,  the 
voices  of  opposition,  so  strident  in  the  past, 
were  almost  silent. 

Another  straw  in  the  political  wind,  of 
particular  importance  to  th's  group  as  a 
sponsor  of  the  Commission  on  the  Humani- 
ties, is  the  fact  that  on  the  opening  day  of 
Congress,  57  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives introduced  bills  identical  to  my 
bill  H.R.  334  to  establish  a  National  Humani- 
ties Foundation.  As  of  now  there  are  more 
than  80  similar  or  identical  bills. 

In  the  U.S.  Senate  there  are  more  than 
40  Senators  cosponsoring  legislation  for  a 
National  Humanities  Foundation. 

In  addition,  there  are  at  least  three  bills 
in  the  Congress  calling  for  the  creation  of  a 
National  Arts  Foundation. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  Is  a  growing 
awareness  In  the  United  States  that  an 
imbalance  exists  In  our  educational  system 
and   In    our   commitment    to   culture.     The 


Congress,  I  believe.  Is  ready  to  do  something 
to  rectify  that  Imbalance. 

But  even  though  the  time  Is  ripe  for  some- 
thing like  the  National  Humanities  Founda- 
tion, that  does  not  mean  that  the  legislation 
win  be  enacted. 

As  you  know,  there  are  many  pitfalls  (or 
should  I  say  pratfalls)  between  the  Introduc- 
tion and  enactment  of  legislation.  One  of 
the  greatest  of  these  Is  the  danger  that 
*  •  •  Infighting  among  the  groups  most 
directly  involved  will  tempt  the  Congress 
to  say  "A  plague  on  both  of  your  Houses,  we 
will  do  nothing  until  you  settle  your  own 
internal  differences." 

There  is  just  such  a  danger  between  men 
of  letters  and  men  of  arts. 

It  is  not  well  enough  recognized  that 
while  a  National  Humanities  Foundation  Is 
broad  enough  to  include  the  creative  and 
performing  arts,  a  National  Arts  Foundation 
Is  not  broad  enough  to  include  the  other 
humanities. 

One  of  the  questions  which  must  be  de- 
cided Is  whether  all  areas  of  creativity  and 
learning  which  are  not  scientific  should  be 
gathered  Into  one  foundation  or  whether  the 
creative  and  performing  arts  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  humanities. 

Politically,  of  course,  It  would  be  easier  to 
obtain  legislation  for  one  foundation  than 
for  two  and  it  would  avoid  an  unneces- 
sary proliferation  of  agencies. 

At  the  present  time,  in  the  White  House, 
a  debate  Is  going  on  as  to  whether  the  ad- 
ministration should  support  one  foundation 
or  two,  and  if  there  are  to  be  two,  what 
should  be  the  order  of  priority. 

If  the  decision  Is  for  two  foundations,  pri- 
ority will  probably  be  given  to  an  arts  found- 
ation. Such  legislation  has  been  before  the 
Congress  for  many  years  but  until  this  year, 
the  only  bill  to  create  a  Humanities  Founda- 
tion was  the  one  I  Introduced  last  August. 

A  decision  for  two  foundations  and  priority 
for  the  arts  would  probably  mean  a  delay 
In  the  enactment  of  a  foundation  for  the 
humanities  for  2  or  more  years. 

If  you  agree  that  there  should  be  no  de- 
lay In  establishing  one  all-encompassing 
foundation,  I  think  that  the  100.000  schol- 
ars you  represent  should  make  their  voices 
heard. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  scholar,  one 
foundation  seems  preferable.  Almost  every- 
thing that  scholars  study  was  produced  by 
an  artist.  Should  scholars  limit  their  asso- 
ciation with  artists  to  dead  artists?  I  think 
that  most  of  you  would  agree  that  an  artist 
should  know  something  of  the  history  of  art. 
I  submit  to  you  that  an  art  historian  should 
know  something  of  the  actual  work  of  crea- 
tive painting. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  artist,  the 
concern  is  expressed  that  In  competition  for 
funds,  artists  will  be  forgotten  unless  they 
have  their  own  foundation. 

I  do  not  think  this  concern  recognizes  the 
p>olltlcal  facts  of  life.  With  one  broad  foun- 
dation, charged  with  support  of  the  htimanl- 
ties  and  the  arts,  artists  will  seek  meaning- 
ful financial  pssistance  from  a  board  of  25 
members,  "eminent  in  the  humanities  and 
the  arts."  Humanists  and  educators,  with 
their  superior  organizational  resources  and 
advantageous  geographical  dispersion  will  be 
in  a  better  position,  politically,  to  lobby  for 
money.  If  there  are  two  foundations,  the 
artists  will  be  left  to  lobby  on  their  own  for 
financial  support — they  will.  In  fact,  be  com- 
peting with  the  NHF  for  cultural  seed  mon- 
ey. 

But  we  should  be  asking  ourselves  whether 
one  foundation  or  two  are  better  means  of 
attaining   the   national   goal. 

The  national  goal  Is  twofold  In  nature. 
It  Is  to  promote  excellence  In  the  creation 
and  the  understanding  of  art  or  as  President 
Johnson  called  It,  "the  love  of  learning  and 
the  capacity  for  creation." 


Great  creativity  In  the  arts  alone  is  not 
enough,  the  Great  Society  must  have  a  great 
audience. 

What  do  I  mean  by  that  phrase? 
I  mean  that  a  great  civilization,  at  least 
in  modern  times,  must  have  not  only  great 
creativity,  but  great  receptivity.  To  reach 
this  goal.  It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  an  arts 
foundation  alone  Is  not  enough.  By  Itself. 
It  cannot  perform  the  function  of  Increas- 
ing the  exposure  of  the  creative  and  per- 
forming arts,  but  this  Is  to  water  unplanted 
soil.  The  arts  and  the  humanities  are  only 
artificially  separable. 

The  humanities  not  only  give  us  what  Is 
beautiful  to  see  or  to  hear,  but  they  also  teach 
us  what  to  look  for  and  what  to  listen  for.  . 
And  It  Is  Important  that  an  audience  know 
these  things.  A  great  civilization  needs  the 
man  who  communicates  to  us  in  paint — but 
it  is  a  greater  civilization  which  can  under- 
stand that  communication  to  the  fullest. 
And  that  understanding  Inspires  the  artist 
to  even  greater  heights  of  creativity. 

I  conceive  It  to  be  a  central  function  of 
a  National  Humanities  Foundation  to  pro- 
mote excellence  In  the  creation  and  the  un- 
derstanding of  art  In  America — to  develop  a 
great  audience  for  great  creative  artists.  Let 
me  explore  more  fully  the  ways  in  which  the 
National  Humanities  Foundation  might  do 
this  In  the  fields  of  the  performing  and  visual 
arts. 

Because  New  York  City  is  the  theatrical 
capital  of  the  Nation,  let  us  consider  this  first 
in  relation  to  the  performing  arts.  I  have 
in  mind  two  different  varieties  of  ventures 
which  the  National  Humanities  Foundation 
could  support. 

The  first  type  of  program  would  have  as 
its  primary  focus  the  development  and  cul- 
tivation of  "the  great  audience."  As  Walt 
Whitman  said  of  poetry: 

"Poetry  like  a  grand  personality  is  a  growth 
of  many  generations.  To  have  great  poets, 
there  must  be  great  audiences,  too." 

In  this  task,  one  has  to  begin  somewhere, 
and  I  propose  that  a  good  beginning  point  Is 
with  traditional  theater  productions.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  the  National  Humanities 
Foundation  mount  a  full  scale  Broadway  pro- 
duction, but  it  would  support  efforts  to  bring 
established  classics  to  broader  and  more  di- 
verse audiences. 

Last  summer,  on  the  street  corners  of  New 
York,  for  example,  a  troupe  of  young  and  en- 
thusiastic players  brought  Shakespeare  to  a 
Harlem  audience.  Most  of  those  in  that 
audience  had  never  seen  a  play  before.  Their 
Initial  bewilderment  changed  rapidly  to  ap- 
proval and  delight.  Such  an  undertaking 
offers  the  theater  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
fulfill  Its  traditional  function  of  Illuminating 
for  its  spectators  unfamiliar  corners  of  life: 
it  also  begins  to  develop  the  potential  of  a 
vast  and  as  yet  untried  audience. 

In  addition  to  the  anniversary  of  the 
Magna  Carta,  we  have  been  celebrating  the 
400th  year  after  the  birth  of  Shakespeare. 
Suppose  that  out  of  the  wealth  of  acting 
talent  in  New  York,  there  were  organized  sev- 
eral traveling  Shakespearean  repertory  com- 
panies whose  visits  to  communities  would  be 
coordinated  with  high  school  literature 
courses  so  that  the  students  who  had  been 
reading  and  discussing  Shakespeare  in  a  hu- 
manities course  would  suddenly  have  It 
brought  alive  to  them  in  a  three-dimensional 
form  by  professional  actors  on  the  stage. 

The  primary  objective  of  such  programs 
would  be  to  awaken  a  love  for  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  live  theater  in  the  hearts  of 
people  throughout  the  United  States. 

However,  there  would  also  be  byproducts 
beneficial  to  the  theatrical  profession.  In 
addition  to  the  opportunities  it  would  offer 
to  the  underemployed  acting  profession,  such 
a  program  might  well  bring  into  the  open 
an  acting  genius  whose  talents  might  other- 
wise never  have  been  discovered.  We  would 
hope  that  the  Immediate  benefits  of  such 
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a  program  In  terms  of  jobs  for  members  of 
the  theatrical  profession  would  be  dramatic. 
But  our  primary  focus  in  this  type  of  ven- 
ture, that  of  educating  broad  audiences  to  be 
willing  theatergoers,  will  have  the  long- 
range  product  of  developing  the  very  large 
audience  which  is  necessary  if  the  theater 
arts  and  its  practitioners  are  to  flourish  in 
this  country. 

I  mentioned  another  type  of  program, 
which  the  National  Hiunanlties  Foundation 
might  appropriately  support.  I  think  the 
National  Humanities  Foundation  could  and 
on  occasion  wotild,  subsidize  a  theatrical  pro- 
duction thought  to  be  of  unusual  merit 
without  reference  to  the  audience  It  would 
attract.  The  young  performer,  the  experi- 
mental production,  the  untried  director, 
would  be  the  primary  object  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. They  would  be  offered  a  stage  on 
which  to  develop  their  craft,  a  way  to  obtain 
recognition  of  their  talents,  and  also,  of 
course,  a  way  to  earn  a  living  In  their  chosen 
profession.  The  focus  of  these  efforts  could 
be  actors"  workshops,  small  theaters,  or  col- 
lege campuses.  For  example,  In  a  statement 
last  year  to  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  Walter  Caro.  the  executive 
director  of  the  Theater  Guild-American 
Theater  Society,  said: 

"Just  the  other  day  I  attended  a  produc- 
tion of  a  new  play  which  could  not  be  pro- 
duced on  Broadway,  but  for  which  we  finally 
persuaded  the  University  of  Michigan  to  ap- 
propriate some  money  In  order  to  get  the 
play  on  the  boards.  They  sustained  a  loss. 
It  Is  a  new.  Important,  and  challenging  work. 
It  never  would  have  come  to  light." 

In  a  university  setting,  there  would  be  the 
added  advantage  of  an  unusual  opportunity 
to  develop  the  powers  of  comprehension  of 
the  audience  and  Increase  their  receptivity 
to  the  experimental  and  innovative  produc- 
tions which  are  the  seedbed  of  future  theater. 
We  would  be  building  an  audience  on  which 
we  could  depend  to  support  the  performing 
arts  in  years  to  come.  And  this,  rather  than 
Government  support,  should  be  the  economic 
foundation  for  the  performing  arts. 

And  who  knows.  In  this  audience  which  we 
are  building,  we  may  "strike  a  spark"  of 
response  in  a  potential  Ibsen,  Albee,  or 
Brecht. 

The  primary  aim.  of  course,  of  subsidizing 
experimental  works  of  unusual  merit  would 
be  providing:  outlets  for  underemployed  pro- 
fessional talents.  The  primary  aim  of  spon- 
soring the  more  conventional  efforts,  such  as 
the  traveling  Shakespearean  troupes.  Is  the 
development  of  a  responsive  supporting  audi- 
ence. And  It  Is  hoped  that  in  the  more  ex- 
perimental productions,  we  would  be  devel- 
oping a  great  audience,  as  a  secondary  aim, 
while  the  support  of  the  conventional  thea- 
ter, albeit  in  unconventional  ways,  would 
open  up  many  new  Jobs  for  actors  and  di- 
rectors. 

Thus,  the  two  forks  of  National  Humani- 
ties Foundation  aid  to  the  theater  arts  are 
supplementary.  Each  is  necessary,  if  we  are 
to  achieve  the  twin  goals  of  excellence  in 
creativity  and  understanding  of  the  arts. 
I  stress  both  sides  of  this  coin  because  It  is 
so  clear  to  me  that  the  National  Humanities 
Foundation  must  aid  In  the  development  not 
only  of  a  great  American  theater,  but  also 
of  a  receptive  and  educated  audience  which 
will  be  able  to  support  that  theater.  And 
this,  a  National  Humanities  Foundation, 
working  with  educators  and  humanists  such 
as  yourself,  would  be  uniquely  prepared  to 
do. 

The  foundation  would  not,  of  course,  con- 
fine Its  attention  exclusively  to  the  theater. 
Additional  programs  might  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  other  performing  arts.  I  can 
think  of  fellowships  or  Internships  for  musi- 
cians with  symphony  orchestras  or  with  the 
recognized  masters  of  their  Instruments. 

Universities  should  be  encouraged  to  have 
poets  and  composers,  musicians,  authors,  and 


playwrights  In  residence.  There  should  be 
encouragement  of  conferences  which  would 
bring  together  and  stimulate  Interaction 
among  educators  and  the  visual  and  perform- 
ing artists.  Exposure  to  practicing  artists 
in  a  university  setting  may  stimulate  stu- 
dents' interests  in  music  or  painting  or 
sculpture,  develop  a  broader  and  better  audi- 
ence of  humanistically  trained  people,  who 
can  appreciate  and  stimulate  an  artist's 
work. 

This  points  up  how  unnatural  it  would 
be  to  divide  artists  from  other  humanists. 
How  would  we  classify  Paul  Hlndemuth,  or 
Robert  Penn  Warren  at  Yale,  or  Leonard  Bas- 
kind  at  Smith. 

Insofar  as  the  visual  arts  are  concerned, 
a  National  Humanities  Foundation  can  do 
anything  that  an  arts  foundation  could  do, 
but  It  can  also  do  much  more.  The  visual 
arts,  like  all  other  arts,  do  not  exist  and 
never  have  existed  Iri  a  social  vacuum.  They 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  history  and  philos- 
ophy of  their  times,  and  to  be  properly  ap- 
preciated, they  must  be  understood  as  such. 
For  example.  Picasso's  "Guernica,"  viewed  In 
Isolation,  has  a  powerful  Impact,  but  how 
much  more  powerful,  how  much  more  mov- 
ing It  is  when  seen  as  a  vivid  and  Immediate 
symbol  of  the  intellectxial  turmoil  and  disil- 
lusion acompanylng  the  ravages  of  the  Span- 
ish Civil  War,  when  we  understand  the 
anguish  and  fury  which  prompted  a  disil- 
lusioned Picasso  to  make  this  comment  on 
the  horrors  of  war. 

We  do  not  do  the  artists  a  service  if  we  con- 
centrate our  efforts  only  on  the  artist  himself 
and  neglect  the  people  for  whom  he  paints. 
The  visual  arts  need  a  great  audience, 
too.  In  rare  instances  there  may  be  a  Gau- 
gln  who  must  retire  from  civilization  to  at- 
tain his  fullest  creative  powers,  but  in  most 
Instances,  the  artist  is  a  part  of  society  and 
Is  affected,  either  favorably,  or  unfavorably, 
by  the  people  for  whom  he  paints. 

In  Its  report  to  the  Commission  on  the  Hu- 
manities, the  American  Society  for  Aesthetics 
said: 

"There  has  been  a  remarkable  growth  of 
interest  In  the  arts  In  this  country  since 
World  War  I.  Unfortunately,  this  great  wave 
of  interest  has  not  been  adequately  matched 
by  efforts  directed  toward  an  understand- 
ing of  the  arts." 

I  can  conceive  of  support  for  programs 
which  would  bring  exhibits  of  contemporary 
art  and  artists,  too.  to  college  campuses 
where  the  artist  might  discuss  his  work  with 
the  members  of  the  art  department.  The 
exchange  would  be  a  rewarding  experience 
for  both  artist  and  professor. 

Not  only  would  such  a  program  give  direct 
financial  assistance  to  the  particular  artist 
but  it  would  also  help  to  establish  future 
support  for  the  arts.  Exposure  to  the  prac- 
ticing artist  in  a  university  setting  may 
stimulate  students'  Interest  In  painting  and 
sculpture,  develop  a  broader  and  better  audi- 
ence of  humanistically  trained  people,  who 
can  appreciate,  stimulate,  support,  and  be- 
lieve In  artists'  work. 

A  National  Humanities  Foundation  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  museums  would  also 
mean  support  for  artists  and  development  of 
an  audience  for  their  work. 

A  National  Humanities  Foundation  would 
help  to  bring  attention  to  the  valuable  po- 
tential for  museums  In  the  enrichment  of 
American  life.  There  are  more  than  5,000 
museums  now  in  existence  in  the  United 
States  with  an  annual  attendance  totaling 
over  200  million  visits.  But  this  asset  cannot 
be  fully  utilized,  mainly  because  the  rapid 
growth  of  our  museums,  spurred  on  by  public 
interest,  has  far  outstripped  the  ability  of 
the  museum  community  to  provide  trained 
personnel  for  Its  scholarly,  civic,  and  educa- 
tional obligations. 

The  National  Humanities  Foundation  will 
encourage  training  and  participation  in  the 
arts  themselves,  giving  to  some  the  Impetus 


and  training  needed  to  develop  their  crea- 
tive talents,  and  to  others,  the  training  In 
the  arts  necessary  to  increase  their  recep- 
tivity. 

Above  all  we  should  not  establish  Institu- 
tions which  separate  artists  from  other  hu- 
manists. As  the  late  T.  8.  Eliot  in  his  "Notes 
Toward  the  Definition  of  Culture."  said: 

"Nor  does  It  follow  that  In  a  society  of 
whatever  grade  of  culture  tlie  groups  con- 
cerned with  each  activity  of  culture  will  be 
distinct  and  exclusive:  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  only  by  an  overlapping  and  sharing  of  in- 
terests, by  participation  and  mutual  appre- 
ciation, that  cohesion  necessary  for  culture 
can  obtain.  A  religion  requires  not  only  a 
body  of  priests  who  know  what  they  are  do- 
ing, but  a  body  of  worshipers  who  know  what 
is  being  done." 

A  great  society  needs  great  artists  and  a 
great  audience.  It  is  my  hope  that  scholars 
and  educators,  working  with  artists  and  per- 
formers can,  with  the  help  of  the  National 
Humanities  Foundation,  build  that  audience, 
will  inspire  those  artists. 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3)  to  provide  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs  and 
the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  Ap- 
palachian region. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  problems  of  Appalachia  are  well 
known.  They  are,  as  was  stated  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  "a  challenge  to  the  in- 
genuity as  well  as  to  the  compassion  of 
Congress."  That  challenge  has  been 
well  met  in  the  provisions  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965. 

I  join  my  colleagues,  however,  in  con- 
cern for  other  areas  throughout  the 
country  which  have  similar  economic 
problems.  In  my  own  State  of  Missouri, 
the  economy  in  certain  sections  of  the 
southeast  and  southwest  part  of  the  State 
has  faltered  and  lags  far  behind  that  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Strip  mining  has  left  a  scarred  land- 
scape. Marginal  lands  bring  bare  sub- 
sistence. Population  is  sliding.  In 
many  counties,  median  family  income 
falls  well  below  $3,000.  This  area  of 
Missouri  joins  that  of  Arkansas  and 
Oklahoma.  Similar  topography  and 
similar  problems  here  in  this  three-State 
area  offer  hope  of  common  solution. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  administration 
should  offer  a  comprehensive  proposal  to 
prepare  plans  similar  to  those  under- 
taken on  behalf  of  Appalachia  looking 
forward  to  development  and  restoration 
of  other  regions  capable  of  develop- 
ment— including  the  Ozark  region  of 
Missouri. 

I  should  like  to  inquire  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  leadership  on  this  matter. 

Are  there  any  plans  now  along  the 
lines  I  suggested  in  the  brief  statement 
I  have  made? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  have  the  statement  of  sup- 
port ol  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  by  the  very  eminent  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Dollnifce  efforts  will  be  made  in  the 
near  future  to  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  presentation  of  the  Ozark  and 
other   proposals.     The   mechanism   for 
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such  presentations  is  embodied  in  S.  820 
now  at  the  desk,  where  it  will  remain 
thiough  the  end  of  business  on  Wednes- 
day Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
would  like  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  such  a 
measure  with  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  McNamara]  and  many  other 
members  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee who  have  signed  their  names  as  co- 
sponsors.  They  have  indicated,  by  their 
signing,  that  the  work  will  go  forward  in 
the  committee. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  any  area 
which  can  make  a  case  puts  the  respon- 
sibility on  Congress  to  give  attention  to 
its  proposals. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
_ator  from  West  Virginia  for  his  remarks. 
I  deeply  appreciate  the  position  he  takes. 
It  is  typical  of  the  fine  work  he  does,  not 
only  for  his  State  of  West  Virginia,  but 
for  the  people  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 


AID  TO  THE  UNITED  ARAB 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  going 
and  coming  with  respect  to  the  action 
of  the  House  in  cutting  off  aid  to  Presi- 
dent Nasser. 

I  have  received  a  communication  from 
the  State  Department  in  which  it  stated 
that  our  aid  program  with  the  United 
Arab  Republic  is  still  under  considera- 
tion to  determine  whether  it  is  still 
serving  the  puipose  of  advancing  U.S. 
objectives  in  the  United  Arab  Republic 
and  the  Middle  East  generally. 

In  my  judgment  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  make  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  unless  he 
puts  us  in  a  position  where  it  is  impos- 
sible to  feel  that  he  is  carrying  out  the 
consensus  of  the  country.  In  that  case 
Congress,  as  it  has  done  before,  will 
again  take  the  matter  into  its  own 
hands. 

Therefore,  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  wishes  us  to  leave  his 
hands  free  on  this  question  of  foreign 
policy,  he  should  make  a  declaration 
tliat  we  will  not  aid  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public so  long  as  it  torpedoes  the  cause 
of  world  peace  and  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States.  Otherwise,  the 
President  leaves  the  Senate  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  follow  the  action  of  the 
House.  If  he  wishes  to  have  a  free  hand, 
he  must  act.  I  hope  that  he  will  do  so. 
I  say  that  because  I  agree  that  he  should 
have  a  free  hand;  but  having  a  free  hand 
does  not  mean  being  free  from  the  re- 
sponsibility to  do  what  the  situation 
demands. 

APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3)  to  provide  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs 
and  the  planning  and  coordination 
needed  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
the  Appalachian  region. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  contains  the  title 
"Mining  Area  Restoration."' 


Under  the  language  of  the  bill  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  authorized  to 
spend  money  to  restore  strip-mining 
lands.  The  lands  to  be  restored,  under 
the  present  language  of  the  bill,  would 
include  not  only  privately  owned  prop- 
erty but  also  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government  land  holdings. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  im- 
prudent to  contemplate  spending  tax- 
payers' money  at  this  time  on  private 
land  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down 
high  walls,  levehng  ridges,  and  planting 
grass  and  trees  and  shrubs. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  spending  of 
Federal  money  on  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government  property,  but  the 
moneys  ought  not  be  spent  in  restoring 
land  owned  by  the  very  entities  that  de- 
stroyed the  land. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    7 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  11  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  previously  en- 
tered into. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  25, 
line  3.  beginning  with  the  word  "Proj- 
ects", it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  all 
through  the  word  "with."  on  line  16. 

On  page  28,  line  12,  following  the  words 
"this  section.",  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
"No  moneys  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
be  expended  for  the  purposes  of  reclaim- 
ing, improving,  grading,  seeding,  or  re- 
forestation of  strip-mined  areas  except 
on  lands  owned  by  Federal,  State,  or  local 
bodies  of  government,  until  authorized 
by  law  after  completion  of  the  study  and 
repoi-t  to  the  President  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c)   of  this  section." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  The 
Senator  has  available  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  10  minutes. 
Ten  minutes  are  available  to  the  opposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  contains  a  section  which  would  com- 
mand and  authorize  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  make  a  study  of  the  prob- 
lem of  strip-mined  lands.  The  study  is 
to  be  completed  by  July  1,  1967.  Here- 
tofore, I  have  argued  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  the  subject  of  restoring  lands 
owned  by  private  individuals  and  com- 
panies ought  not  to  be  taken  up  untU 
the  study  which  would  be  authorized  is 
completed.  As  I  have  said,  that  study 
will  be  completed  on  July  1,  1967. 

My  amendment  would  allow  restora- 
tion of  lands  owned  by  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments.  It  would  not 
allow  the  restoration  with  taxpayers' 
money  of  lands  owned  by  companies  and 
private  individuals,  who.  as  I  have  pre- 
viously stated,  have  destroyed  the  veiT 
lands  that  we  now  contemplate  reclaim- 
ing. 

My  amendment  deals  only  with  pri- 
vately owned  lands.  No  moneys  would 
be  authorized  to  be  spent  in  the  reclama- 
tion   of    those    lands    until    there   was 


specific  authorization  by  law  after  the 
study  contemplated  in  the  bill  is  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  my  amend- 
ment is  sound.  I  believe  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  looks  with  favor  upon 
it.  A  very  anomalous  situation  exists. 
We  are  witnessing  and  tolerating  the 
strip  mining  of  land.  That  operation  is 
rendering  the  land  useless.  Unless  my 
amendment  is  adopted,  the  money  of 
taxpayers  will  be  used  to  reclaim,  repair, 
and  make  right  what  the  strip  miners 
themselves  should  have  done. 

That  is  my  case.  I  believe  it  is  sound. 
It  would  be  unjust  and  the  height  of  folly 
to  take  the  money  of  the  ordinary  tax- 
payer and  spend  it  on  the  reclamation  of 
lands,  the  ownership  of  which  wall  be  In 
private  individuals,  even  though  there 
would  be  a  provision  that  such  land 
might  be  used  by  the  general  public. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.   RANDOLPH.     Five  minutes. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Tlie 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  that 
portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the  able 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  directed  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  was  the  subject 
of  study  and  hearing  during  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  last  year  as  well  as  this 
year.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
tinuing counsehng  by  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

In  general,  in  essence,  and  in  the 
broad  outlook  we  have  agreed  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  It  has  been  the  pur- 
pose of  the  committee  to  have  provision 
in  the  legislation  to  restoij?.  reclaim,  and 
rehabilitate  the  strip-mined  lands  in 
areas  which  were  public  and  from  which 
the  pubUc  would  benefit.  For  a  time  it 
was  thought  that  certain  private  lands 
might  be  involved.  Those  private  lands 
might  lend  themselves  to  development 
into  industrial  parks  or  in  other  uses  for 
which  public  benefits  would  be  assured. 
For  that  reason  the  language  in  the  bill 
seemed  to  be  valid. 

However,  no  Senator  has  had  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject  of 
strip  mining  than  has  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  who  is  a  former  Governor  of  his 
State.  We  know  his  efforts  while  chief 
executive  of  Ohio,  to  improve  and  rede- 
velop the  scarred  land  that  has  resulted 
from  strip  mining.  Both  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  know  that  more  than  800,000 
acres  of  land  have  been  strip  mined  in 
approximately  a  dozen  States.  We  also 
know  that  there  has  been  a  voluntary  re- 
claiming of  the  lands  in  some  States,  and 
in  other  States  there  has  been  reclama- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  State 
laws. 

We  also  recognize  that  this  land  which 
has  been  scarred,  eroded,  and  made  ugly 
was  made  so  because  of  certain  strip- 
mining  operations  that  of  necessity  were 
required  to  go  forward.  So  we  would 
not  make  a  blanket  indictment  against 
strip-mining  operations.    But  we  would 
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say  only  that  there  has  been  a  failure, 
in  part  the  result  of  State  law  and  in 
part  caused  by  the  operator,  who  often- 
times has  been  without  financial  re- 
sources, to  provide  for  the  reclaiming  of 
the  land. 

Therefore,  today  we  find  that  of  the 
approximately  500,000  acres  of  affected 
land  within  the  Appalachian  area,  only 
a  portion  of  such  land  has  been  re- 
claimed. I  believe  only  about  40  percent 
of  the  strip-mined  territory  of  the  United 
States  has  been  reclaimed  as  of  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  expired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  There  was  no  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  committee  or  the 


Senator  now  speaking  in  any  sense  to 
bring  a  windfall  to  any  corporation. 
What  we  desire  to  do  is  for  the  public 
good.  We  would  do  it  for  the  general 
welfare. 

Therefore,  because  of  the  constructive 
suggestion  and  the  broad  experience  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  because  this 
is  not  a  point  easily  arrived  at  but  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  considerable  nimi- 
ber  of  conferences,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  are  in  a  position  to  accept 
the  language  of  the  amendment  as  modi- 
fied by  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  We  will 
therefore  proceed  with  this  work  as  was 
intended  at  the  outset,  of  course,  but 
now  it  will  proceed  only  on  public  lands 
until  completion  of  the  study  authorized 
in  the  pending  bill. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  very  sound  approach  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  taken 
to  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  tabulation  showing  the 
dollar  value  of  the  coal  taken  out  of  the 
ground  in  the  States  of  the  Union  to- 
gether with  a  tabulation  of  the  deple- 
tion allowance  that  has  been  granted  to 
the  companies  that  did  the  mining. 

The  coal  industry  has  a  10-percent  de- 
pletion allowance.  That  means  that  10 
percent  of  the  money  received  for  the 
coal  is  set  aside  as  nontaxable.  The 
depletion  allowance  for  coal-mining  com- 
panies in  1960,  which  is  the  last  tabula- 
tion I  have,  was  $44  million.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  tabulation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Estimated  jyiaximum  depletion  deduction  allowable — Bituminous  coal,  lignite  (strip  mining),  year  1060 

SCHEDULE  NO.  1 


Stale 

Nuinlwr 
of  strip 
mines 

(1) 

Production, 
net  tons 

(2) 

Avcrape 
value 
f.o.b. 
mine 

(3) 

Estimated  total 
gross  value 

(4) 

Estiniateil  royalty 

exclusion,  at 

15  cents  per  ton 

(5) 

Estimated  adjusted 

pross  income 

deplctaljle 

(6) 

Estimated  deple- 
tion allowaMe.  at 
10  iH'rceiit  rate 

(7) 

Percent 
total  coal 
produc- 
tion by 
stripping 

(8) 

Alab'iiua            

39 
6 

10 

69 

47 

25 

U 

129 

37 

23 

5 

1 

31 

265 

15 

553 

1 

71 

35 

1 

140 

9 

2,5.58,414 

655, 4H9 

2<.t6,  249 

692, 849 

22, 670,  585 

10,  784, 967 

867, 924 

884, 690 

19,672,192 

487.f..36 

2,801,9.37 

197,430 

45,000 

2, 522, 552 

23,883,289 

1,0<«,965 

20,87.5.5:j3 

20.448 

1.7ia.913 

1,370.864 

16.177 

6.  754, 001 

1,713.384 

.$5.  06 
8.90 
7.30 
3.73 
4.01 
3.82 
3.41 
4.71 
3.  .34 
3.32 
4.28 
2.12 
4. 59 
2.29 
3.64 
6.29 
3.tW 
4.08 
3.36 
3.17 
9.75 
3.6t> 
2.80 

$12, 945,  574.  84 

5, 833, 852.  10 

2.162,617.70 

2,  .584, 326.  77 

90, 909, 045. 85 

41, 198,  .573. 94 

2, 9.59, 620.  84 

4,166,889.90 

6.5,70.5,121.28 

1,61 8,  9.51.. 52 

11,992,290.36 

418,  .551.60 

206,  550.  00 

,5,776.644.08 

86.9:1.5,171.96 

6.8.81,019.85 

76. 821.  %1.  44 

83. 427. 84 

5. 926.  747.  68 

4,  345.  (kIS.  88 

157.  725.  75 

24.  719.  643.  66 

4.  797. 475.  20 

.'?383, 762. 10 

98, 323. 35 

44,  437.  35 

103, 927.  35 

3, 400,  .587.  75 

1,617,74.5.05 

130.188.60 

132, 703.  50 

2, 950, 828.  80 

73,14.5.40 

420. 290.  .55 

29.614.50 

6,  750.  00 

378,382.80 

3,  .582, 493. 35 

164.091.75 

3, 131,  .329. 95 

3.  Ot37.  20 

264.  586.  95 

205. 629.  00 

2. 426.  55 

1.013.im.l5 

257.  (MI7. 60 

$12,  .561,  812.  74 

5,  735,  .528.  75 

2, 118, 180.  ,35 

2. 480, 399.  42 

87,  508,  458.  10 

39, 580,  828.  89 

2, 829,  432.  24 

4, 034, 186.  40 

62, 7.54, 292. 48 

1,  .54.5,  806. 12 

11,, 571, 999. 81 

388,9.37.10 

199,800.00 

.5,398,261.28 

8:1.3.52,678.61 

6.716,94.5.10 

73.690.rai,49 

80,  360.  64 

5.  662. 160.  73 

4. 140.  009.  88 

1.55.  299.  20 

23.  706.  .543.  51 

4. 540, 457. 60 

$1,  2,56. 181.  27 

573,  552. 88 

211,818.04 

248,  039.  94 

8,  750, 845. 81 

3, 9,58,  082. 89 

282,  943.  22 

403, 418.  64 

6. 275, 429. 25 

1,54,  ,580. 61 

1,1.57,199.98 

38, 8Sfl.  71 

19,980.00 

539.826.13 

8,33.5,267.86 

671.694.51 

7,369.063.15 

8.  («6.  06 

566,216.07 

414.  (KM).  99 

15,  .5-.'9.  92 

2, 370. 6.54.  35 

4,54.  (156.  76 

19.6 

AUiska - - --- 

90.7 
72.4 

Colorado         .,.-. 

19.2 

Illinois           

49.3 

Indiana 

69.4 
SI.  3 

Kansas .- - 

Kentucky — - 

Maryland - 

Mi.s.'^ouri --- 

\Tnnt'iIl;l                           .    .    ... ..... 

99.6 
29.4 
65.2 
96.9 
63.0 

^t*w  \lp\ico                                  - --- 

15.3 

North  Dakotti        

99.9 

Ohio - 

70.3 

Oklahoma 

IVnnsylvania - 

.^oiitli  Dukota 

Tcnnt'ss»t' 

Virpinia 

Wa-'hincton 

\\vi\  Vireinia - 

Wyoming - 

81.5 

31.9 
100.0 

29.8 
4.9 
7.1 
5.7 

84.6 

1,530 

122,629.664 

459. 147. 443.  14 

18. 394. 449.  60 

440. 210. 494. 36 

44. 024.  049. 44 

?.74 

1 

^ 

Notes 
(1)  Col  lfromtal.le'9  p  86  Mineral<=Ycnrboo.<c.l9G0,  vol.  II. "Fuels,"  U.S.  Depart-         (4i  (V,l.  5  assumed  royalty  payments  Imsed  on  estimated  averacrc  of  1.5-ccnt-per-ton 
nieit  of  tiip  Interior  Bureau  of  Mines  rovaltv,  for  tiituniiiious  and  lienite. 

i  21  Col.  2frntn  table  is.  p.  86.  Minerals  Yearbook.  1960.  vol.  II,  "Fuels,"  U.P.  Dei.ort-         (5)  Col.  7  maximum  penentatre  depletion  allowable  on  10  percent  of  adjusted  ?ross 

'"ts.V-ol 'rtrmluabh  ''rrir.'.Mi'.rrals  Yearbook.  1960.  vol.  11,  "Fuels."  i:.P.  Depart-      "'a')"  rol.  "^  table  1.'.  p.  67,  Afinerals  Yearbook,  1960,  vol.  II,  "Fuels,"  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Jtureau  of  Mines.  ""^"'t  of  the  Interior,  Uurenu  of  Mnies. 

Estimated  maxinnim  depletion  deduction  allowable — Bituminous  coal,  lignite  (strip  mining),  year  1961 

SCHEDULE  NO.  2 


State 


Number 
of  strip 
mines 


(1) 


Production, 
net  tons 


(2) 


Alabama 

Ahiska - 

Arkansiis --- 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana --- 

Iowa    - - - 

Kans.v - 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Mis.<ouri 

Montana  

New  .Mexico .- 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma - 

See  notes  at  end  of  table 


44 

2,701,a52 

4 

627,  ,537 

10 

230,  :ui 

6 

,521,368 

fil 

22, 785,  504 

40 

10,497,306 

26 

779. 600 

9 

661 .  876 

111 

21,453,691 

33 

470, 263 

19 

2, 867,  037 

4 

271,008 

I 

15,  248 

31 

2, 724, 289 

260 

22, 463, 370 

17 

882,844 

Average 
value 

f.O.l). 

mine 


(3) 


$4.79 
8.17 
6.75 
3.68 
3.96 
3.79 
3.43 


2.04 
5.03 
2.25 
3.  .57 

6.18 


Estimated  total 
gross  value 


(4) 


$12,9,38, 
5,126, 
1,.5,54, 
1,918, 

90,230, 

39,  784, 
2, 674, 
3,090, 

72, 084. 
1,  .509, 

12, 184. 

552, 

76, 

6,129, 

80,194, 
5, 455, 


a39,  OS 
977.29 
801.75 
6.34.24 
.595. 84 
789. 74 
028.00 
960. 92 
401 . 76 
.544.  23 
907.  25 
856.  32 
697.44 
650.  25 
230.90 
975. 92 


Estimated  royalty 

exclusion,  at 

15  cents  per  ton 


(5) 


$405, 

94, 

34, 

78, 

3,417, 

1.574. 

116. 

99, 

3, 218, 

70, 

430, 

40, 

2, 

408, 

3, 369, 

132, 


1,57.80 
130.  55 
,551.15 
205. 20 
825. 60 
595.  90 
940.00 
281.40 
053.  65 
539.45 
055.  55 
651.  2D 
2H7.20 
643. 35 
.505.  50 
426. 60 


Estimated  adjusted 

gro.ss  income 

dep'.etable 


(«) 


$12.  ,532, 
5,  0,32, 
1,,520, 
1.840. 

86,812, 

38,210, 
2,  557, 
2,991. 

68, 866, 
1,439, 

11,7.54. 

512, 

74, 

5,721, 

76, 824, 
5, 323, 


881,28 
846.  74 
250. 60 
429. 04 
770.24 
193.81 
088.00 
679. 52 
348.11 
004.78 
851. 70 
205. 12 
410.24 
006. 90 
725. 40 
549. 32 


Estimated  deple- 
tion allowable,  at 
10  percent  rate 


(7) 


$1,2,53 
503, 
1,52, 
184, 

8,681, 

3,821, 
2,55, 
299. 

6,  886, 
143, 

1,175, 

51, 

7, 

572, 

7,682 
532, 


288.13 
284. 67 
025.  06 
042. 90 
277.02 
019.38 

708. 80 
167.95 

634. 81 
900.48 
485. 17 
220.  51 
441.02 
100.  69 
472.  54 
354. 93 


Percent 
total  coal 
produc- 
tion by 
stripping 

(8) 


20.9 
85.2 
58.3 
14.2 
,50.4 
69.5 
84.1 
99.7 
34.0 
62.1 
2-4 

99.9 
69.7 
85.6 
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Estimated  maximum  depletion  deduction  allowable— Bituminous  coal,  lignite  (strip  mining),  year  196/— Continued 

SCHEDULE  NO.  2 


State 


Pcnnsvlvania 

•Joulh  "Dakota -- 

Tennessee--- 

Virginia - 

Wasliinplon 

West  Virginia 

Wvominp 


Number 
of  strip 
mines 


(1) 


535 

1 

65 

36 

1 

154 

9 


Total 

Overall  average. 


Production, 
net  tons 


(2) 


20, 744, 848 
17,8tJ5 
1,761,170 
1,412,341 
6,3.82 
5, 860, 083 
2,  224, 121 


1,477 


121,979,084 


Average 
value 
f.o.b. 
mine 


(3) 


Estimated  total 
gross  value 


(4) 


$3.60 
4. 20 
3.39 
2.98 
9.71 
3.55 
2.91 


3.67 


.$74,681,452.80 

74,781.00 

5,970.306.30 

4, 208,  776. 18 

61,969  22 

20,  8(«,  294.  65 

6.  472. 192. 11 


Estimated  royalty 

exclusion,  at 

15  cents  per  ton 


(5) 


447,779,923.19  | 


$3,111,727.20 
2,670.75 
264, 175.  50 
211,8.51.15 
957.30 
879, 012. 45 
333,618.15 

18,  ■296, 862. 00 


Estimated  adju.';ted 

gross  income 

depletable 


(6) 


Estimated  deple- 
tion allowal)le,  at 
10  percent  rate 


(7) 


$71,569,725.60 

72, 110. 25 

5, 706, 190. 80 

3, 996, 925. 03 

01,011.92 

19, 924,  ■282.  20 

6,138,573.% 


$7,156,972.56 

7,211.02 

570, 619. 08 

399, 69^2. 50 

6.101.19 

1.992,428  '^2 

613, 857.  40 


Percent 
total  coal 
produc- 
tion by 
stripping 

(8) 


33.1 

100.0 

30.1 

4.7 

3.3 

5.2 

88.0 


429, 483, 060. 29 


42.948,306.03 


(1)  Col.  1,  table  30  p.  96.  Minerals  Yearliook.  1961.  vol.  II,  "Fuels,"  Department  of 

'^l^l^t'Ijt^'^^^ly^ncr^s  Yearl>ook,  1961,  vol.  II,  "Fuels,"  Department  of 

%|  nf  3:tab[ri^'  p.Sfelinerals  Yearbook,  1961,  vol.  II,  "Fuels,"  Department  of 
Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines. 


Notes 

(4)  Col.  5,  assumed  royalty  payments  based  on  estimated  average  of  15  cents  per  ton 

rovaltv  for  bituminous  and  lignite.  ,    j-    .  j  _  „„ 

Is)  Col.  7,  maximum  percentage  depletion  allowable  on  10  percent  of  adjusted  gross 

"^(6)^01.  8,  table  14,  p.  76,  Minerals  Yearbook,  1961,  vol.  II,  "Fuel,"  Department  of 
the  Interior',  Bureau  of  Mines. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  for  the  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  wishes  to 
point  out  further  that  more  acres  have 
been  strip  mined  in  Ohio  than  in  any 
other  State.  We  sometimes  think  of 
West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  as  tlie 
leading  coal-producing  States ;  but  strip 
mining  has  been  done  more  extensively 
in  Ohio  than  in  any  other  State. 

Again,  as  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  I  say  that  I  am  in  agreement  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coop- 
er], that  the  amendment  as  now  modi- 
fied is  acceptable. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  of 
tremendous  value.  We  know  of  the  ef- 
fort he  has  been  making  for  2  years  to 
have  a  survey  made  of  the  problems  that 
arise  from  strip  mining. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  Forest  Service,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  that  there  was 
little  knowledge  of  the  types  of  things 
that  could  be  done  to  correct  the  ravages 
resulting  from  strip  mining.  Studies 
have  been  made  of  the  damages  caused 
in  flat  country,  but  the  Forest  Service 
said  there  was  little  information  about 
the  types  of  vegetation  or  timber  that 
could  be  established  upon  the  ravaged 
lands. 

The  only  research  that  has  been  in 
progress  on  this  problem  to  date  is  that 
conducted  by  Berea  College,  in  Kentucky, 
through  the  efforts  made  by  the  Senators 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph  and 
Mr.  ByrdI  and  the  Senators  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton]. 
Two  years  ago  we  were  able  to  secure  a 
small  appropriation  to  permit  this  in- 
vestigation to  go  forward.  Now  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  more  money. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  asked  Mr.  Leary,  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  what  experi- 
ments had  been  made  concerning  the 
kinds  of  vegetation  that  can  be  grown 
on  the  strip-mined  lands.  He  told  me 
that  the  Department  had  made  two  ex- 
periments on  two  small  plots  of  land. 
I  had  to  chuckle  when  he  gave  that  an- 
swer, because  we  in  Ohio  have  been  con- 
ducting experiments  for  16  years,  trying 


to  find  out  what  kind  of  trees  and  grasses 
will  grow  and  how  the  ground  can  be 
prepared  to  produce  vegetation  where 
the  coal  has  produced  a  toxic  condition 
when  water  has  fallen  on  it. 

Since  we  have  entered  into  this  dis- 
cussion, I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  that  it  strengthens  my  judg- 
ment that  the  only  intelligent  way  to 
handle  this  situation  is,  first,  to  make  a 
study,  and  then  to  formulate  a  program 
concerning  what  shall  be  done. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Despite  the  provisions 
in  the  bill,  unless  some  support  is  given 
to  research  to  determine  the  types  of 
vegetation  that  can  be  produced,  how 
forestry  can  be  conducted,  and  how  the 
acid  water  that  comes  from  the  strip 
mines  can  be  treated  to  make  it  potable 
again,  all  of  this  action  will  not  mean 
very  much. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  has 
all  time  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  2  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  desire  to  yield 
myself  1  minute,  to  complete  my  remarks. 
In  furtherance  of  the  colloquy  between 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  I  recall  inviting  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  last  year,  to  travel 
with  me  over  some  of  the  strip-mined 
area  in  West  Virginia.  We  found  that  in 
our  conservation  districts,  headway  was 
just  beginning  to  be  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  cover  crops  that  seemed  to  be, 
at  least  in  part,  successful.  But  the  De- 
partment representatives  themselves 
were  the  first  to  indicate  that  a  further 
study  in  depth  was  needed  in  order  to 
solve  the  problem  completely. 

So  as  we  proceed  with  this  reclama- 
tion work,  interim  reports  will  be  made. 
This,  I  feel  certain,  is  the  desire  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Chair  put 
the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTO Y A  in  the  chair ) .  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
would  it  be  in  order  for  me  to  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  speak  on  the  bill,  even 
though  no  amendment  is  now  pending? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  must  ask  for 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permit- 
ted to  speak  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
supported  the  Appalachia  bill  last  year, 
and  I  intend  to  support  it  again  when 
it  comes  to  a  vote  this  year.  But  I  shall 
do  so  with  the  full  understanding  that 
this  is  the  first  bill  in  a  list  of  regional 
development  programs  that  are  to>  be 
implemented. 

The  problems  of  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion are  serious.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  has 
brought  that  s'tuation  forcefully  to  the 
attent'.on  of  Congress  over  a  long  period. 
But  there  are  also  serious  and  stubborn 
problems  in  other  areas  of  the  country. 
Not  the  least  of  them  is  concentrated  in 
the  Great  Plains  area. 

Not  wishing  to  encumber  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  with  another  amend- 
ment, but  recognizing,  nevertheless,  the 
serious  problems  of  the  Dakotas,  Mon- 
tana, Wyoming,  and  other  States  of  the 
upper  Great  Plains  area.  I  introduced  a 
bill  a  week  ago  to  encourage  much  the 
same  kind  of  regional  and  economic  de- 
velopment in  that  section  of  the  country 
as  is  provided  for  in  the  Appalachia 
concept. 

I  hope  that  we  may  count  on  the  as- 
surances that  were  given  this  morning 
from  the  administration  that  regional 
planning    and     development     will     go 
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forward  in  my  section  of  the  country,  as 
it  will  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  economic  data  prepared 
by  my  staff  relative  to  economic  problems 
In  our  area  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  data 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Economic  Data  on  South  Dakota  and  the 
Northern  Great  Plains 

I.  Prom  'Family  Income  and  Related 
Characteristics  Among  Low-Income  Coun- 
ties and  States,"  Welfare  Research  Report  I, 
Welfare  Administration,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  September 
1964. 

( a )  South  Dakota's  median  famUy  income 
is  the  ninth  lowest  in  the  Nation. 

(b)  Most  of  the  10  lowest  median  family 
income  States  registered  the  sharpest  im- 
provement in  the  Nation  for  median  family 
income  from  1949-59.  But  of  the  10  lowest 
States,  South  Dakota  was  an  exception  with 
the  lowest  intercensal  improvement  (24.6 
percent)  of  any  State  in  the  Nation.  The 
national  average  gain  was  50.5  percent  over 
ihe  10-year  period. 

(c)  Oliver  County,  N.  Dak.,  registered  the 
largest  decline  in  median  family  income  from 
1949  to  1959  among  the  10  lowest  States, 
41  percent.  *" 

(d)  There  are  128  counties  which  reflect 
various  degrees  of  economic  stagnation  that 
calls  for  special  attention  with  a  minimum 
of  delay.  Of  the  49  most  severe  counties, 
South  Dakota  has  the  largest  number.  12. 

(e)  Another  measure  of  significance  In 
relation  to  the  low-income  States  and  coun- 
ties is  the  ratio  of  persons  in  the  dependent 
ages  (under  18  and  65  or  over)  for  each  100 
persons  in  the  so-called  nondependent  ages 
(18-64).  Here,  South  Dakota's  ratio  is  96.1. 
second  highest  in  the  Nation. 

(f)  The  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  recipient  rate,  based  on  the  number 
of  children  under  age  18  receiving  aid  per 
1,000  children  under  18  years  of  age.  is  an- 
other good  indicator.  Among  the  lowest 
median  family  income  States,  this  rate  was 
below  the  national  average  in  only  3  of  the 
10  lowest  States,  one  of  which  was  South 
Dakota. 

II.  From  "Converging  Social  Trends: 
Emerging  Social  Patterns"  welfare  admin- 
istration report.  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  1964. 

(a)  The  20.9  percent  of  the  families  in 
South  Dakota  have  annual  income  below 
$2,000. 

III.  From  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
port, the  Washington  World,  May  11,  1964. 

(a^  South  Dakota  suffered  a  6-percent 
decline  In  per  capita  personal  income  from 
1962  to  1963.  This  was  the  second  highest 
percentage  decline  in  the  Nation.  North 
Dakota  suffered  the  highest.  12  percent. 

IV.  From  "Economic  Progress  Bulletin," 
Upper  Midwest  Research  and  Development 
Council.  April  6.  1964. 

(a)  If  South  Dakota  had  not  had  net 
migration  of  94.466  in  the  1950-60  period,  2.8 
percent  could  have  been  added  to  total  per- 
sonal income. 

(b)  The  national  per  annum  percent  of 
population  growth  for  the  period  1950-60  was 
1.7  percent.  For  the  upper  Midwest  it  was 
0.93  percent.  For  South  Dakota,  0.42  per- 
cent. Forty-six  of  South  Dakota's  counties 
showed  a  decline  in  population  from  1950  to 
1960.  Only  three  counties  did  not  show  a  net 
migration. 

(c)  It  Is  estimated  that  the  number  of 
South  Dakota  farms  will  decrease  from  63,- 
000  in  the  1954-58  period  to  49,900  In  1975, 
or  a  20.8-percent  decline. 

V.  From  "Education  and  the  Upper  Mid- 
west Economies,"  by  Jack  I.  Stone,  upper 
Midwest  economic  study,  a  Joint  undertak- 


ing by  the  Upper  Midwest  Research  and  De- 
velopment Council  and  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  January  1964. 

(a)  Estimates  of  average  salaries  of  class- 
room teachers  in  1962-63  show  that  only 
two  States  rank  lower  than  South  Dakota's 
$3,950  per  year.  North  Dakota,  with  $4,275 
ranks  43d  in  the  Nation.  Montana  Is  29th 
with   $5,150. 

(b)  In  North  and  South  Dakota,  less  than 
one  out  of  five  elementary  school  teachers  has 
a  bachelor's  degree — far  fewer  than  in  any 
other  State  In  the  Nation. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  find  it  difficult  to  support  the  Ap- 
palachia  bill  if  I  assumed  that  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was 
speaking  for  the  administration  with 
respect  to  farm  policy.  In  some  of  the 
statements  that  we  read  coming  from  the 
Budget  Director  with  respect  to  agricul- 
ture policy,  not  only  affecting  my  State, 
but  all  50  States,  there  is  cause  for 
alarm.  When  we  read,  as  I  did  a  few 
days  ago  in  a  leading  journal,  a  state- 
ment by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  that  American  agriculture 
can  support  only  1  million  farm  families, 
when  in  fact  3,500,000  families  are  now 
living  on  the  land,  that  is,  indeed,  cause 
for  great  concern. 

I  am  sure  that  that  does  not  represent 
the  position  of  the  President.  We  shall 
get  a  message  on  agriculture  from  the 
President  later  this  week.  We  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  President  will 
refute  the  line  of  reasoning  set  out  by 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

This  is  what  the  President  had  to  say 
concerning  agriculture  when  he  spoke  to 
a  farm  audience  in  Des  Moines.  Iowa, 
last  October  7.    He  said: 

This  campaign  is  going  to  give  the  people 
of  America  a  clear  mandate  for  a  farm  policy 
that  will  restore  full  parity  of  income  and 
opportunity  to  all  of  the  American  farmers 
who  live  on  American  farms. 

That  means  not  just  1  million,  but  all 
of  the  American  farmers  who  live  on 
American  farms.  That  is  3>2  million 
farmers,  not  1  million,  as  one  w^ould  con- 
clude from  the  article  by  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  great  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 
statement  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  that  2 '2  million  farmers 
ought  to  leave  the  land  and  go  to  the 
cities,  while  at  the  same  time  we  propose 
in  the  Appalachian  bill  to  give  up  to  $500 
to  each  farmer  in  Appalachia  to  improve 
his  pasture  land  for  the  purpose,  in  my 
mind,  of  increasing  the  cattle  population. 

The  two  things  just  do  not  go  hand  in 
hand. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  of  the  Senator  may  be  well  taken. 
But,  beyond  that  there  is  also  the  larger 
problem  of  how  we  shall  deal  with  pov- 
erty in  this  country.  It  does  no  good 
simply  to  transfer  rural  poverty  into  the 
cities,  which  are  already  overly  congested 
and  troubled  with  unemployed  and 
poverty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  for  3  additional  minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  be 
permitted  to  speak  for  4  minutes,  and 
that  he  may  yield  a  half  minute  to  me 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  a  half 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  saw 
the  ravages  of  unemployment  in  the  big 
cities  during  the  depression.  I  was  on 
the  bench.  I  saw  replevin  actions  and 
mortgage  foreclosures  brought  before  the 
courts. 

If  depression  were  to  strike,  I  should 
pray  that  there  would  be  more  people  on 
the  farms  where  they  are  able  to  sustain 
themselves,  rather  than  that  they  all  be 
in  the  cities. 

If  we  should  ever  have  a  recurrence 
of  what  happened  and  all  of  the  people 
were  to  be  concentrated  in  the  cities. 
there  would  be  an  unbearable  problem. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  point  of  the  Senator  is  well 
taken.  Many  of  the  serious  depressions 
began  on  the  farms.  The  depression  of 
1929  had  its  origin  8  or  10  years  before 
that  time,  with  the  very  severe  depression 
of  income  in  the  agricultural  areas. 

Mr.  President,  to  further  assure  our 
farm  families  that  the  philosophy  out- 
lined by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  does  not  represent  the  view 
of  the  President,  I  should  like  to  quote 
three  or  four  other  statements  made  by 
President  Johnson  last  October.  He 
said: 

Wa  Intend  to  continue,  but  to  Improve, 
commodity  programs.  We  intend  to 
strengthen  farm  income. 

We  intend  to  assure  rural  Americans  full 
partnership  in  the  building  of  our  Great 
Society. 

Then  he  said : 

You  can  choose  our  proposal  to  continue 
but  to  improve  commodity  programs,  or  you 
can  choose  the  contrary  proposal,  to  wipe 
those  programs  out  altogether. 

Then  the  President  reveals  what  would 
happen  if  we  were  to  eliminate  our  farm 
commodity  programs.    He  said: 

First,  net  farm  income  throughout  the 
Nation  would  be  cut  in  half,  or  $6  billion. 
Do  you  want  that  to  happen? 

Second,  one  out  of  five  farmers  would  be 
bankrupt.    Do  you  want  that  to  happen? 

The  President  does  not  even  want  1 
out  of  5  fanners  to  be  bankrupted,  let 
alone  to  drive  2  \  2  million  farmers  out  of 
the  total  of  2V2  million  farmers  off  the 
land  and  into  the  cities  to  join  the  un- 
employed— or  to  sign  up  for  the  Job 
Corps. 

The  President  then  said: 

We  know  from  bitter  experiences  that  de- 
pressions are  farm-led  and  they  are  farm-fed, 
and  I  say  to  you  that  the  Democratic  Party 
under  my  leadership,  as  long  as  I  ai" 
President,  is  not  going  to  repeat  that 
experience.  •   ♦   • 

The  Democratic  goal  is  parity  of  income  for 
the  farmer. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  because  I  believe 
President  Johnson's  pledge,  which  I  have 
just  read,  that  I  feel  I  have  the  assur- 
ance which  I  think  I  need  to  support 
programs  of  public  assistance  for  other 
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sections  of  the  country  such  as  Appa- 
lachia The  greatest  need  in  my  State, 
among  several,  is  improved  farm  income, 
.pj^g  President's  own  policy  statements, 
Dlus  assurances  in  regard  to  regional  de- 
velopment given  today,  reassure  me  that 
South  Dakota  problems  are  to  be  met. 

I  urgently  hope  and  expect  that  when 
the  President  outlines  his  views  on  agri- 
cultm-e  to  Congress  on  Thursday,  we 
shall  have  a  strong  reaffirmation  of  his 
pledge  to  improve  our  farm  commodity 
nroblems,  to  raise  farm  income— which 
is  now  only  about  half  the  national  per 
capita  average— and  to  strengthen  in 
every  way  that  we  can  the  agricultural 
sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  very  fine  letter 
to  the  editor  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post.  This  is  authored  by  Mr. 
Leon  Keyserling,  the  distinguished  econ- 
omist. It  is  entitled  "Farmers'  Plight." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  letter 
to  the  editor  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  to 
the  editor  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Farmers'  Plight 
Your  editorial  of  January  27  deals  with  the 
plight  of  agriculture,  challenges  any  cut- 
backs in  Government  efforts  to  bolster  farm 
income,  and  focuses  upon  the  low-income 
commercial  farmers,  whom  you  state  to  be 
I'o  million,  or  almost  43  percent  of  total 
farm  families,  of  whom  821.000  have  incomes 
of  less  than  $5,000,  and  the  rest  average  be- 
tween $5,000  and  $10,000.  You  also  refer  to 
about  1  million  farm  families— almost  29  per- 
cent of  the  total— as  large  commercial  oper- 
ators with  gross  income  of  $10,000  a  year  or 
more.  I  would  like  to  commend  the  general 
thrust  of  your  editorials,  but  add  that  the 
farm  income  problem  is  far  more  serious  than 
your  figures  would  indicate. 

Among  those  you  class  as  large  commercial 
operators,  a  majority  have  actual  (net)  in- 
comes of  less  than  hr.lf  their  pross  Incomes, 
and  many  work  for  substandard  wages,  after 
deducting  costs  of  operations  and  taxes,  and 
interest  payments  on  their  burdensome 
debts.  As  Income  is  usually  measured,  in 
1963  only  8  percent  of  farm  families  (not  29 
percent)  were  at  $10,000  or  more,  contrasted 
with  20.7  percent  of  nonfarm  famUies. 
Meanwhile,  43.4  percent  of  farm  families  were 
under  $3,000.  contrasted  with  only  17  percent 
of  nonfarm  families;  17  percent  of  the  former 
were  under  $2,000,  contrasted  with  only  6.2 
percent  of  the  latter;  and  11.1  percent  of 
the  former  were  under  $1,000.  contrasted 
with  only  3.3  percent  of  the  latter.  And  the 
$3,000  figure  is  only  a  benchmark  for  poverty, 
not  an   acceptable   level  of  Income. 

Putting  aside  the  4  percent  of  all  farms 
which  are  reaSy  large  or  giant  in  nature, 
and  which  receive  far  more  help  from  the 
Government  than  they  need,  almost  all  of 
the  rest  of  the  farm  population  needs  a  dras- 
tically reoriented  farm-income  policy,  which 
would  also  benefit  the  whole  economy. 

You  are  also  correct  in  deploring  the  mis- 
conception that  our  economic  problems  can 
be  ameliorated  by  an  accelerated  egress  of 
people  from  agriculture.  I  estimate  that 
probably  a  third  and  maybe  a  half  of  total 
excess  unemployment  in  the  United  States 
today  Is  due  to  reduction  of  the  farm  popu- 
lation since  1953;  and  that,  in  view  of  un\isu- 
ally  high  spending  by  farmers  in  ratio  to 
their  Incomes,  at  least  a  fifth  of  our  total 
national  production  gap  of  $590  billion  (in 
1963  dollars)  during  the  12-year  period  1953- 
64,  was  due  to  deficient  farm  Income. 

More  Important  stUl,  and  again  counter  to 
the  general  Impression,  we  will  need  a  farm 
labor  force  practically   as  large   in    1975   as 


now,  despite  the  rapid  advance  in  farm 
technology,  if  we  really  Intend  to  provide  a 
nutritious  diet  for  all  American  famUles  as 
part  of  the  war  against  poverty,  to  meet  our 
domestic  food  and  fiber  requirements  (in- 
cluding industrial  requirements)  under  con- 
ditions of  sustained  maximum  employment 
and  production,  and  to  elevate  to  appropri- 
ate levels  our  food  assistance  to  the  more 
than  half  the  world's  population  who  are 
now  dangerously  underfed. 

The  farm  problem  is  thus  an  acute  illus- 
tration of  what  happens  when  we  do  not 
project  meaningful  quantitative  estimates  of 
our  needs  and  resources  as  guides  to  public 
policies. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Record  show  that  it  is 
the  Senator  from  New  York? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Record  will  so  show. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Kennedy]  proposes 
the  following  amendment: 

On  page  44,  add  to  section  403  the  follow- 
ing :  . 

'•Provided,  That  the  Commission  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  study  and  con- 
sider the  inclusion  of  such  counties  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  are  contiguous  to  the 
Appalachian  region  as  defined  in  this  section 
and  counties  contiguous  thereto,  in  the  "Ap- 
palachian region"  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act-  and  if  the  Commission  shall  decide  after 
consultation  with   the   State   of  New   York, 
that  these  counties  share  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic characteristics  of  the  region,  and  that 
the  inclvision  of  these  counties  would  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  as  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 2,  then   the  Commission  is  authorized 
aid  directed  to  invite  the  State  of  New  York 
to  participate  in  the  Commission  on  an  ap- 
propriate basis:   Provided  further.  That  the 
Commission   may  extend   the   invitation   to 
the  Stat€  of  New  Y'ork  for  inclusion  of  such 
of  the  described  counties   the   inclusion   of 
which   would   further   the    purposes  of   the 
Act:  A7id  provided  further.  That  if  such  in- 
vitation  is    accepted    by   the   State   of   New 
York,    those   counties   shall   be    Included   in 
'the  region'  or  'the  Appalachian  region'  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield  to  himself?  T-he  Senator  has 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  this  program  has  been  led  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  and  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]. 

I  commend  them  for  the  efforts  that 
they  have  made. 

I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the 
Appalachian  area,  in  both  West  Virginia 
and  Kentucky.  I  know  the  needs  that 
exist  there.  I  commend  the  two  Senators 
for  the  efforts  which  they  are  making  to 
help  and  assist  the  people  of  that  area. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  recalled  that 
the  Governors  of  several  of  the  States 
first  invited  to  participate  in  the  plan- 
ning of  a  program  for  Appalachia  did  not 


accept  the  invitation.  As  the  potential 
worth  of  this  excellent  program  became 
more  clear,  however,  three  Governors 
modified  their  earlier  positions;  and  their 
States  are  now  full  participants. 

The  State  of  New  York,  however,  has 
never  taken  part  in  this  program.  As  a 
result,  no  New  York  counties  are  included 
in  the' "Appalachian  region"  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act. 

This  omission,  I  believe,  is  contrary  to 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  to  provide  true 
regional  planning  and  development  for 
this  needy  area.     The  counties  of  the 
southern  tier  of  New  York  are,  of  course, 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  northern- 
most counties  of  Pennsylvania  included 
in  S.  3.    Geographically,  they  are  part  of 
the  great  mountain  chain  of  the  Appa- 
lachians.  Economically,  they  have  many 
close  ties  with  counties  included  in  S.  3. 
And,  tragically,  these  counties  share 
another  characteristic  trait  of  the  areas 
now  covered  by  the  bill.    They  are  poor. 
Of  the  199,000  families  in  the  13  coun- 
ties of  the  southern  tier,  for  instance, 
more  than  23,000— nearly  12  percent — 
have  incomes  of  under  $2,000  a  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  1960  census.    In  fact,  these 
New  York  counties  are  less  free  from 
poverty  than  many  of  the  counties  now 
included  in  S.  3.     In  the  Pennsylvania 
counties  to  w-hich  they  are  contiguous, 
for  example,  only  about  11  percent  of  all 
families  have  incomes  of  under  $2,000  a 
vear.     And  in   Allegheny   County,   Pa., 
only  5.2  percent  of  all  families  are  in  this 
unfortunate  class. 

In  several  southern  New  York  coun- 
ties—like Allegany.  Otsego,  and  Dela- 
ware—about 15  percent  of  all  families 
have  incomes  under  $2,000  yearly.  These 
counties  are  in  this  repect  more  like  West 
Virginia^ — where  in  many  counties  about 
17  to  18  percent  of  all  families  have  in- 
comes in  this  range— than  they  are  to 
the  counties  of  Pennsylvania  which  they 
adjoin. 

These  facts  have  many  sad  conse- 
quences. One  of  the  most  ominous  is  that 
young  people  are  leaving  the  region  in 
ever-increasing  numbers.  The  birth  rate 
of  the  region  is  about  the  same  as  that 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  But  while 
14.6  percent  of  the  Nation's  population 
is  in  the  vital  age  bracket  from  15  to  24, 
counties  like  Steuben  and  Chautauqua 
have  only  11.6  percent  of  their  popula- 
tion in  this  group.  A  region  s  future,  like 
a  Nation's  future,  is  in  its  youth;  if  these 
counties  continue  to  lose  their  young 
people,  they  will  have  no  future. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  believe 
that  the  inclusion  of  many  of  the  coun- 
ties of  the  southern  tier  of  New  York 
would  materially  further  the  purposes 
of  this  bill. 

Addition  of  these  counties  would  fol- 
low ample  precedent.  Only  as  recently 
as  the  Senate's  consideration  of  S.  2782 
last  year  did  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina ask  to  participate.  South  Carolina 
was  then  included  in  the  bill.  Last  week, 
the  committee  added  four  counties  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  to  the  "Appalachian  re- 
gion" for  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Unfortunately,  it  would  be  impossible 
at  this  time  to  include  the  counties  of 
which  I  have  spoken  in  the  bill.  The 
President's  committee  has  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  facts  I  have  noted. 
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in  an  effort  to  decide  whether,  and  on 
what  basis,  these  counties  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  planning  and  action  pro- 
grams to  be  carried  out  under  this  bill. 
Indeed,  even  if  the  committee,  or  Con- 
gress, had  decided  that  their  participa- 
tion was  appropriate,  that  participation 
would  not  now  be  possible.  For  this  pro- 
gram is  based  on  voluntary  State  par- 
ticipation. And  the  Governor  of  my 
State,  regardless  of  the  poverty  found 
in  these  counties,  has  not  seen  fit  to 
agree  to  their  inclusion  in  the  bill. 

But  the  door  should  be  kept  open.  My 
amendment  would  direct  the  Commission 
to  study  the  inclusion  of  the  counties  of 
the  southern  tier — defined  as  "coun- 
ties—contiguous to  the  'Appalachian  re- 
gion'— as  now  defined  in  the  bill — and 
counties  contiguous  thereto" — in  the 
planning  and  action  programs  estab- 
lished under  the  bill.  The  Commission 
would  have  to  decide  whether  any  of 
these  counties  share  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic characteristics  of  Appalachia  and 
whether  their  inclusion  would  further 
the  purposes  of  the  act — whether  their 
inclusion  would  assist  in  the  regional  de- 
velopment of  an  area  which  now  "lags 
behind  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  its  eco- 
nomic growth,"  the  people  of  which 
"have  not  shared  properly  in  the  Na- 
tion's prosperity." 

If  the  Commission  decided  that  these 
criteria  were  met,  it  would  invite  the 
State  of  New  York  to  participate  in  the 
Appalachiaii  Regional  Commission  pro- 
posed to  be  established  by  the  bill.  If 
the  Governor  then  accepted  this  invita- 
tion, the  appropriate  counties,  as  decided 
by  the  Commis.sion,  would  be  included  in 
the  "Appalachian  region"  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act. 

I  would  like  to  stress  two  points  about 
this  amendment. 

First,  it  is  not  an  enlargement  of  S.  3, 
nor  does  it  extend  S.  3  beyond  its  orig- 
inal intended  bounds.  This  is  a  bill  for 
the  entire  Appalachian  region.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  but  that 
southern  New  York  is  a  part  of  that 
region. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  not  al- 
low these  New  York  counties  to  partici- 
pate until  a  majority  of  the  States  now 
represented  on  the  Commission,  and  the 
Federal  cochairman,  decide  that  their 
inclusion  is  appropriate — in  light  of  their 
needs  and  the  suitability  of  integrating 
their  planning  with  counties  already  par- 
ticipating. 

In  sum,  this  amendment  would  keep 
open  the  possibility  of  correcting  the 
omission  of  these  counties,  so  sorely  in 
need  of  regional  planning  and  assistance, 
from  this  forward-looking  program.  It  is 
my  hope,  as  it  is  the  hope  of  the  com- 
munities of  southern  New  York,  that 
the  Governor  will  reconsider  his  position 
and  allow  them  to  develop  their  lagging 
economies.  Should  he  do  so,  the  bill 
should  not  prevent  them. 

The  counties  of  New  York  which  I 
would  expect  to  be  affected  by  this 
amendment  are  Allegany,  Broome,  Cat- 
taraugus, Chautauqua,  Chemung,  Che- 
nango. Cortland,  Delaware,  Otsego, 
Schuyler,  Steuben.  Tioga,  and  Tompkins. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  back 
his  time? 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  wish 
to  reserve  my  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  rec- 
ognize and  appreciate  the  interest  and 
concern  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  in  this  area  of  New  York, 
and  in  the  specific  counties  to  which  he 
has  referred  in  his  statement,  but  his 
amendment  gives  me  some  concern. 
This  concern  causes  me  some  difficulty 
because  my  own  State  is  a  beneficiary  of 
this  bill.  In  such  a  position  one  is  in  the 
danger  of  being  thought  to  be  interested 
in  his  particular  State  and  not  in  other 
areas. 

That  is  not  my  reason  for  opposing  the 
amendment.  I  believe  the  amendment 
to  be  in  contradiction  to  the  history  of 
the  development  of  the  act.  Also,  it 
contradicts  the  policy  to  which  the  com- 
mittee has  adhered  with  respect  to  simi- 
lar proposals. 

Speaking  to  my  first  point,  the  Appa- 
lachian bill  came  primarily  from  the 
States.  The  plan  was  worked  out  in 
specific  detail  by  the  Governors  of  the 
States  and  representatives  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  After  having  reached 
certain  conclusions  and  findings  con- 
cerning the  entire  area,  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  established  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  to  work  out 
the  details  for  an  action  program. 

Subsequently  the  bill  was  presented  to 
the  Congress.  It  is  an  approach  based 
upon  the  characteristics  of  the  region, 
and  it  specifically  names  the  counties 
v/hich  are  to  be  eligible  for  development. 
Several  counties  in  States  have  been 
added,  but  they  have  been  added  by  the 
action  of  the  committee,  and  last  year 
they  were  confirmed  by  the  Congress. 

The  amendment  that  has  been  pro- 
posed would  not  follow  this  careful 
procedure.  It  would  delegate  to  the  Com- 
mission the  authority  to  review  the  prob- 
lems of  this  particular  area  in  New  York 
and  to  decide  whether  the  area  should  be 
included,  contingent  upon  the  consent  of 
the  State. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  interest  of 
the  Senator.  It  is  possible  that  these 
ounties  should  have  been  included.  We 
have  had  presented  no  evidence,  how- 
ever, of  their  specific  problems  and  char- 
acteristics which  would  lead  us  to  in- 
cl'ide  them  at  this  time. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  amendment 
giver,  to  the  Commission,  rather  than  the 
Congress,  the  power  to  add  additional 
arens. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senat-^r  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  May  I  have  one  more 
minute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  1  ad- 
ditional minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  addition,  to  support 
the  amendment  would  be  contrary  to  the 
action  we  have  been  taking  toward  other 
areas  that  are  asking  for  consideration. 
We  have  asked  that  they  present  their 
specific  reasons. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  regret  that  I 
take  this  position.  I  believe,  in  all  hon- 
esty, that  I  must  take  it.  I  shall  vote 
against  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  New  York  has  heretofore  felt,  through 
its  Governor,  that  the  Appalachia  pro- 
gram was  applicable  to  a  region  of  the 
counti-y  which  did  not  include  New  York. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  reasons 
for  that  in  the  past,  the  amendment 
which  my  colleague  from  New  York  has 
now  drafted  leaves  it  to  the  State  of 
New  York  to  determine  whether  or  not 
it  shall  enter  into  this  program,  because 
the  operative  words  are  "if  the  invitation 
is  accepted,"  at  the  end  of  the  amend- 
ment. This  is  different  from  the  struc- 
ture of  the  act  as  submitted  to  the  State 
and  as  submitted  to  the  Governor  here- 
tofore. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
pointed  out,  in  this  structure  of  the  bill, 
an  invitation  to  the  State  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  part  of  the  bill.  I  do  not  see 
that  the  State  should  or  could  properly 
object  to  the  provision.  However,  I  point 
out  the  State  can  be  put  in  a  difficult 
position  by  a  definition  to  which  it  may 
not  be  a  party,  and  as  to  which  it  may 
have  strong  opposition. 

Therefore,  I  have  suggested  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York  I  Mr.  Kennedy] 
that  I  shall  be  glad  to  join  with  him 
in  the  amendment  which  he  has  proposed 
if  we  can  make  a  few  chantie.s  in  it, 
which  I  should  like  to  detail  now. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  offer  aii  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment,  I  am  entitled  to 
10  minutes,  am  I  not? 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  if  it  is  agreeable,  to  ask  that  time 
on  the  amendment  be  extended  by  5 
minutes,  so  we  may  wrap  the  whole  thing 
together? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     I  have  no  objection. 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.     There 
is  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
suggest  that  we  would  deal  with  the 
fundamentals  of  the  problem  if  the 
amendment  were  revised  in  the  second 
line  as  indicated.  As  I  said,  I  shall  join 
in  support  of  the  amendment,  with  the 
consent  of  my  colleague  from  New  York, 
if  he  accepts  these  changes.  The  amend- 
ment now  reads: 

Provided,  Tliat  the  Commission  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  study  and  con- 
sider the  Inclusion  of  such  counties  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  are  contiguous  to  the 
Appalachian  region. 
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And  so  forth. 

I  suggest,  after  the  word  "consider, 
that  the  following  language  be  inserted: 
to  study  and  consider  in  consultation  with 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  or  an 
appropriate  official  or  officials  designated  by 
him. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  send  that  lan- 
guage to  the  desk  in  a  moment. 

To  conform  with  that  change,  in  the 
sixth  line,  the  words  "State  of  New  York" 
are  no  longer  necessary,  and  it  should 
read  "after  such  consultation,"  inserting 
words  that  go  with  the  provision  I  have 
proposed. 

Finally,  in  the  16th  line,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  acceptance  of  the  invita- 
tion, after  the  word  "is"  I  would  insert 
the  words  "duly  accepted,"  so  it  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  constitutional  proc- 
esses of  the  State. 

The  wLords  which  I  first  used,  "in  con- 
sultation with  the  Governor  of  New  York 
or  an  appropriate  official  or  officials,  des- 
ignated by  him"  are  words  of  art.  Simi- 
lar language  is  to  be  found  on  page  36, 
section  223  of  the  bill,  which  refers  to 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  offi- 
cial or  officials  before  grants  can  be  made 
under  the  program.  These  words  are 
the  result  of  an  amendment  which  I  in- 
troduced last  session  to  the  pending  bill 
and  which  was  adopted  and  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  September  25, 1964.  They  pro- 
vide a  necessary  requirement,  I  believe, 
for  State  participation  in  the  Appalach- 
ian pi-ogram. 

One  other  point  of  qualification  with 
regard  to  my  colleague's  proposal.  The 
language  contained  in  the  amendment, 
■as  are  contiguous  to  the  Appalachian 
region  as  defined  in  this  section  and 
counties  contiguous  thereto,"  may  take 
us  all  the  way  to  the  Canadian  border. 

In  short,  the  language  itself  m.ay  be 
unlimited  in  terms  of  the  counties  to  be 
affected.  I  therefore  suggest  to  my  col- 
league, not  as  a  part  of  the  amendment— 
we  can  leave  that  to  be  clarified  in  con- 
ference—that we  actually  name  for  the 
Record  the  13  counties  which  my  col- 
league has  in  mind. 

I  should  be  happy  to  read  them,  if  he 
wishes  me  to  do  so.  This  will  nail  down, 
for  the  purposes  of  debate  and  legisla- 
tive history,  exactly  what  counties  we 
have  in  mind,  defining  or  rather  imple- 
menting the  words  which  might  be  mis- 
construed and  take  us  into  a  much 
broader  area  than  my  colleague  has  in 
mind  in  proposing  his  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  believe 
the  language  is  quite  clear  as  to  what 
area  would  be  included.  I  would  have 
no  objection,  specifically,  to  including  the 
names  of  the  counties.  The  amendment 
was  drawn  up  with  some  care,  so  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  could  possibly  be  consid- 
ered as  stretching  beyond  12  or  13  coim- 
ties.  But  I  would  have  no  objection  to 
including  the  names  of  the  counties,  as 
an  amendment  to  my  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  name  the  coun- 
ties in  this  debate,  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  need  to  include  them  in  the 
amendment.  For  the  purposes  of  legis- 
lative history,  they  are  as  follows: 

Allegany,  Broome,  Cattaraugus,  Chau- 
tauqua, Chemung,  Chenango,  Cortland. 


Delaware.    Otsego,    Schuyler,    Steuben. 
Tioga,  and  Tompkins. 
Is  this  list  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

I  have  made  a  study  of  this  proposed 
legislation,  which  has  been  conducted 
through  the  Senate  with  such  skill  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph ] .  lam  impressed  with  the  amount 
of  good  which  it  will  do  in  the  areas  of 
West  Virginia.  Pennsylvania,  and  Ken- 
tucky. I  know  that  the  inclusion  of  these 
counties  will  make  a  vast  difference  in 
areas  in  the  State  of  New  York  which  suf- 
fer from  the  same  kind  of  problem. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Are  we  to  assume  that 
the  Senator  has  modified  his  amendment 
in  accordance  with  the  modification 
which  I  have  just  recited? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] agree  to  modify  his  amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.     I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  it  is  acceptable  to 
the  Senator,  I  urge  that  the  Senate  adopt 
the  amendment  as  modified  for  the  rea- 
sons set  forth,  and  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Mr.  President 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  yield  himself? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Five  minutes.  I 
have  6  minutes  remaining;  do  I  under- 
stand correctly?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Certain  counties  in 
the  State  of  New  York  were  originally 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  Appalachian 
region,  but  the  State  of  New  York,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  State  of  Ohio  at 
a  certain  point,  and  also  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  and  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  did  not  originally  cer- 
tificate themselves  for  membership  in  the 
Appalachian  region. 

Senators  know  that  last  year  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  added  six  coun- 
ties in  South  Carolina.  This  was  done 
at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  that  State. 

This  section  was  approved  last  Sep- 
tember in  the  Senate  when  it  passed 
S.  2782.  This  year,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  added  four  more  counties 
in  the  State  of  Ohio,  these  coimties  being 
added  at  the  direct  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio.  These  counties  were, 
therefore,  included  in  the  amendments 
which  were  submitted  from  the  commit- 
tee and  which  were  approved  en  bloc 
during  the  consideration  of  Senate 
bill  3. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  which 
is  before  the  Senate,  as  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  and  now  as  modified  by  his 
colleague,  with  the  coauthorship  of  the 
now  pending  and  modified  amendment, 
does  not  require  specific  congressional 
approval  or  action.  I  believe  that  these 
coimties  will  be  the  subject,  naturally, 
of  close  study  by  the  Commission.  Also, 
it  shows  that  initiative  must  be  taken 


by  the  State  of  New  York  in  responding 
to  the  invitation  of  the  Commission  in 
connection  with  the  13  counties  which 
have  been  named  in  debate. 

Finally,  the  amendment  as  modified 
would  assure  that  the  future  inclusion 
of  certain  counties  in  the  Appalachian 
area  within  New  York  State  will  be 
adopted  or  added  only  if  a  majority  of 
the  Commission,  after  study,  would 
agree  that  it  should  be  done.  Of  course, 
there  must  be  concurrence  by  a  Federal 
member  as  well  as  by  the  Governors  or 
their  representatives  in  the  State. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  interests 
of  other  States — and  specifically  now 
New  York — and  the  Federal  Government 
seem  to  be  adequately  protected  in  the 
language  as  modified  by  the  two  Sena- 
tors from  New  York,  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr. 
Kennedy]. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  the  amendment 
does  not  automatically  include  the  13 
counties  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Therefore,  personally,  I  shall  vote  for 
the  amendment  as  offered  by  my  col- 
leagues from  New  York  and  modified  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  in  its  operative  clause  is: 

Provided  further,  That  the  Commission 
may  extend  an  Invitation  to  the  State  of 
New  York  for  Inclusion  of  which  would  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  the  Act. 


The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
stated  that  a  majority  of  the  Commis- 
sion must  decide  that  it  wishes  to  extend 
the  invitation,  but  let  me  point  out  that 
the  language  may  be  more  restrictive 
than  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  Senator  from  New  York 
may  proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  Commission  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  invite  the  State  of  New 
York  to  participate.  I  am  rather  con- 
cerned about  those  words  "and  directed" 
in  terms  of  actually  mandating  the  Com- 
mission, whatever  the  majority  of  the 
Commission  might  think.  I  raise  that 
point — as  I  am  sure  there  will  be  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  do,  and  the  Senator 
may  have  that  in  mind — so  that  the  le- 
gal points  may  be  resolved.  What  we 
have  in  mind  is  that  the  Commission 
shall,  by  an  exercise  of  its  judgment,  de- 
cide that  it  does  or  does  not,  based  upon 
this  study,  wish  to  invite  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  l*believe  that  is  cor- 
rect.  The  concern  voiced  can  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  other  point  is  un- 
derstanding whether  the  counties  named 
are  the  maximum  counties.  I  under- 
stand that  w^th  respect  to  some  of  them 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  check 
this  point  only  briefly.  They  are  coun- 
ties   which   were   distressed   areas    but 
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which  now  have  come  out  of  the  dis- 
tressed area  status.  But  by  at  least  fix- 
ing the  county  we  are  talking  about,  we 
do,  in  a  sense,  make  it  a  maximum  one. 
There  are  many  more  counties  in  New 
York  State  which  are  eligible  for  acceler- 
ated public  works  funds  and  ARA  aid. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph]  has  expired.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  has 

4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  col- 
loquy between  the  two  Senators  from 
New  York.  I  must  hold  to  my  view  that 
the  amendment  is  not  in  harmony  with 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
bill.  It  is  certainly  not  correct  to  clothe 
the  Commission  with  general  authority 
to  include  counties  or  areas  in  the  bill. 
It  is  the  prerogative  of  Congress  to  do  so. 

I  maintain  my  position  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment,  not  without  sympathy 
for  the  areas  affected. 

I  hope  very  much  that  when  the  bill 
goes  to  the  House,  the  House  will  hold 
hearings  on  the  amendment,  at  which 
time  the  Senator  from  New  York  may 
present  his  arguments  for  the  inclusion 
of  these  counties,  and  if  the  House  finds 
proper,  it  will  write  an  amendment  spe- 
cifically naming  the  counties  which 
should  be  included.  If  that  were  done, 
it  would  satisfy  my  objections.  That 
would  be  the  proper  way  to  consider  the 
amendment. 

I  make  my  statement  now  for  the 
record:  I  hope  that  when  the  House  han- 
dles the  bill,  it  will  include  these  coun- 
ties by  name,  if  it  wishes  to  do  so.  If 
it  does  so,  it  will  be  acting  on  estab- 
lished grounds.  I  must  therefore  vote 
against  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senators  from  New 
York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  intend  to  offer  an  amendment,  but  I 
should  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  pi'oceed  for  5  minutes  to  dis- 
cuss one  phase  of  the  bill  which  deals 
with  Federal  employment  and  State  and 
local  employment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed  for 

5  minutes. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
proposal  before  the  Senate  at  this  time, 
several  sections  deal  with  the  Federal 
service.  Federal  employment,  and  em- 
ployment that  will  be  carried  out  jointly 
between  the  States,  the  Federal  Grovern- 
ment,  and  the  local  communities  in- 
volved. 

I  refer  to  section  101  of  the  bill.  The 
subject  is  carried  through  into  section 
106. 


The  bill  provides  that  the  Federal 
Government  shall  make  arrangements 
with  the  State  governments  and  local 
communities  in  regard  to  the  benefits 
that  the  Federal  employees  are  to  re- 
ceive. 

Before  I  go  any  further,  I  have  the 
very  highest  regard  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph]. He  and  I  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, where  we  deal  with  these  matters  all 
the  time. 

I  wish  to  make  the  record  clear,  how- 
ever, that  in  establishing  these  agencies 
there  is  always  the  danger  of  increasing 
Federal  employment.  There  is  no  limi- 
tation in  the  bill  as  to  the  number  of 
employees  that  shall  be  engaged.  I  would 
be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not  say  that 
it  could  not  be  spelled  out  specifically. 
However,  problems  are  involved.  I  hope 
that  those  who  administer  the  program 
will  keep  in  mind  that  these  funds  are 
for  relief  and  to  help  people  in  these 
counties,  and  not  to  set  up  as  large  pay- 
rolls as  possible — Federal  or  State  or  lo- 
cal payrolls. 

I  have  discussed  this  subject  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  wonder  if  he  has  any  comment 
to  make. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
with  whom  I  have  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing on  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofiflce  and 
Civil  Service,  has  brought  up  the  matter 
of  the  operation  of  the  Commission. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  estab- 
lish one  of  the  most  favorable  ratios  of 
administrative  expenses  to  program 
funds  that  I  have  seen  in  any  major  leg- 
islation. It  would  authorize  $1.1  mil- 
lion for  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Commission  to  oversee  a  program  of 
81,092  million.  Thus  the  administra- 
tive costs  will  be  only  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  of  the  total  authorized.  I  feel 
that  that  consideration  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  at  this  time.  The 
cochairman  would  receive  not  more  than 
$27,000  in  annual  salary.  The  executive 
director  would  receive  not  more  than 
$24,500  a  year;  presumably  there  would 
be  a  general  counsel  at  a  GS-17  rating; 
and  the  designated  representatives  of 
the  States  in  question  would  be  paid  at 
the  rates  established  by  those  States. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
pected exactly  the  response  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  made. 
He  and  I  have  been  working  on  civil  serv- 
ice matters  for  many  years  and  have  been 
concerned  about  a  situation  that  may  de- 
velop. I  bring  this  up  because  situations 
like  this  have  developed  in  the  past, 
though  I  do  not  say  it  will  develop  with 
the  new  agency  that  is  proposed  to  be 
established.  It  has  developed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  poverty  program.  I  have 
before  me  an  article  published  in  the 
Kansas  City  Times  of  last  Saturday 
morning.  Kansas  City  had  received 
$500,000  for  the  program.  I  read  the 
first  sentence  of  the  article  entitled 
"Poverty  Group  Stirs  Council": 

Costs  of  $100,000  a  year  for  local  coordina- 
tion of  the  Federal  poverty  program  set  off 
a  city  council  wrangle  yesterday  that  cen- 
tered on  paying  staff  salaries  up  to  $31,250 
a  year. 


Quoting  further  from  the  article: 

TWENTY-FIVE    THOUSAND    DOLLARS    TO    DIRECTOR 

Under  the  proposed  budget,  a  director 
would  be  paid  from  $25,000  to  $31,250  and  an 
assistant  director  could  be  paid  from  815,000 
to  $18,750.  Two  stenographers  would  receive 
$6,000  and  $5,000  a  year. 

In  addition,  $59,335  would  go  to  a  consult- 
ing agency  to  aid  coordination  and  research 
poverty  projects. 

Two  members  of  the  consulting  staff  would 
be  paid  $15,000  and  $12,000  a  year  and  a 
stenographer  would  receive  $4,000. 

I  mention  this  because  that  is  a  danger 
connected  with  these  programs,  when  we 
set  them  up  without  any  limitations  or 
strings  attached  to  them.  Here  is  a 
half-million-dollar  program,  of  which 
$100,000  will  be  paid  to  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

I  hope  that  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
gram in  Appa'achia.  v.hich  I  believe  to 
be  the  beginning  of  a  large  number  of 
regional  programs,  some  attention  will 
be  paid  to  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Bass  in  the  chair).  The  bill  is  open  to 
further  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    8 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  on  behalf  of  my  colleague 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrightI  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris] 
I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  8.  I  ask 
that  it  not  be  read,  but  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1  strike  out  lines  3  and  4  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"chapter  1 APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

"Short  title 

"Section  1.  This  chapter  may  be  cited  as 
the  'Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965",  and  all  references  in  this  chapter  to 
the  words  'this  Act'  shall  be  held  to  refer  to 
'this  chapter.'  " 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  2 OZARK  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

"Title  V — Short  title  and  statement  of 
purpose 

"Short  Title 
"Sec.  501.  This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Ozark  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965'. 

"Findings  and  Statement  of  Purpose 
"Sec.  502.  As  a  result  of  changes  In  the  na- 
ture of  Its  resource  base  and  changing  re- 
quirements of  the  national  economy,  the 
Ozark  region  of  the  United  States  lags  be- 
hind the  Nation  In  Its  economic  growth,  and 
its  people  have  not  shared  properly  In  the 
Nation's  prosperity.  The  region's  historical 
reliance  on  a  few  basic  Industries  and  mar- 
ginal agriculture  have  failed  to  provide  the 
economic  base  necessary  for  self-sustaining 
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growth  In  some  cases  the  uneven  distribu- 
tion of  productive  Federal  expenditures  has 
left  the  region  at  a  comparative  dlsadvan- 
taee  Nonetheless,  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  people  of  the  region  un- 
derstand their  problems  and  have  been  and 
are  prepared  to  work  purposefully  toward 
their  solution.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  to  assist  the  region  in  meeting  its 
special  problems  and  promoting  its  economic 
development  by  helping  to  develop  policies 
and  programs  for  Federal,  State,  and  local 
efforts  essential  to  growth  on  a  coordinated 
and  concerted  basis. 

"Title  VI — The  Ozark  Development 
Commission 
"Membership  and  Voting 
"Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Ozark  Development 
Commission  (referred  to  as  the  -Commis- 
sion') shall  be  composed  of  seven  members, 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  as  follows: 
Three  members  appointed,  one  from  each 
participating  State,  from  among  one  or  more 
nominees  by  the  Governor  of  such  State; 
three  members  appointed,  one  from  each  par- 
ticipating State;  and  one  member  appointed 
at  the  discretion  of  the  President  who  shall 
serve  as  Chairman  and  full-time  executive 
officer  of  the  Commission. 

"(b)  Decisions  by  the  Commission,  unless 
delegated  to  the  Chairman,  shall  require  the 
affirmative  vote  of  the  Chairman  and  three 
other  members. 

••(c)  The  Chairman  shall  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  IV  of  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Salary  Schedule  established  by 
the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964. 
There  shall  be  a  Deputy  Chairman  appointed 
by  the  Chairman  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commission,  who  shall  serve  as  his  alternate 
and  who  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
prescribed  for  grade  18  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
and  when  not  serving  as  an  alternate  for  the 
Chairman  shall  perform  such  duties  as  are 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Chairman.  Other 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  of  $75  per  diem  for 
each  day  on  which  they  are  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  duties  of  the  Commission, 
and  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Commission 
for  travel.  sub.>-istence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  perform- 
ance of  such  duties. 

"Functions  of  the  Commission 
'•Sec.  602.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter  the  Commission  shall — 

"(1)  develop,  on  a  continuing  basis,  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  plans  and  pro- 
grams, including  those  for  land  use  and  pub- 
lic works,  and  establish  priorities  thereunder, 
giving  due  consideration  to  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  planning  in  the  region; 

'•(2)  conduct  and  sponsor  investigations, 
research,  and  studies,  including  where  neces- 
sary, inventory  and  analysis  of  the  resources 
of  the  region  and,  in  cooperation  with  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  agencies,  sponsor  dem- 
onstration projects  designed  to  foster  re- 
gional productivity  and  growth: 

"(3)  prepare  detailed  plans,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  for  scenic 
highways  In  the  region  to  include  planning 
for  the  development  of  recreational  sites  in 
such  region; 

"(4)  make  grants  for  graduate  fellowships 
to  encourage  students  In  the  areas  of  com- 
munity and  resource  development  and  plan- 
ning and  such  other  areas  of  study  as  the 
Commission  deems  will  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter; 

"(5)  review  and  study,  in  cooperation  with 
the  agency  Involved,  Federal.  State,  and  local 
public  and  private  programs  and,  where  ap- 
propriate, recommend  modifications  or  addi- 
tions which  will  Increase  their  effectiveness 
in  the  region  and  assist  In  their  financing; 

"(6)  formulate  and  recommend,  where  ap- 
propriate.   Interstate    compacts    and    other 


forms  of  interstate  cooperation,  and  work 
with  State  and  local  agencies  In  developing 
appropriate  model  legislation; 

"(7)  support  existing  local  development 
districts  and  encourage  their  formation 
where  needed  and  make  grants  for  profes- 
sional and  technical  assistance  to  such  local 
development  districts  as  are  certified  by  the 
Commission; 

"(8)  encourage  private  Investment  In  In- 
dustrial, commercial,  and  recreational  proj- 
ects; 

"(9)  serve  as  a  focal  point  and  coordinating 
unit  for  Federal,  State,  and  local  programs 
In  the  region; 

"(10)  provide  a  forum  for  consideration  of 
problems  of  the  region  and  proposed  solu- 
tions and  establish  and  utilize,  as  appropri- 
ate, citizens  and  special  advisory  councils 
and  public  conferences; 

"(11)  designate  such  other  counties  in 
the  States  of  Arkansas.  Missouri,  and  Okla- 
homa as  part  of  the  Ozark  region  for  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter  as  the  Commission 
determines  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter;   and 

"(12)  recommend  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  a  program  of 
development  projects  with  proposals  for  Fed- 
eral participation  In  their  funding  as  the 
Commission  deems  warranted  by  the  studies 
begun  under  this  chapter. 

"Administrative  Powers  of  the  Commission 

"Sec.  603.  To  carry  out  its  duties  under 
this  chapter,  the  Commission  is  authorized 

to — 

"(1)  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws, 
rules,  and  regulations  governing  the  con- 
duct of  its  business  and  the  performance 
of  Its  functions; 

"(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  Authority  to  carry  out  Its  functions,  in 
accordance  with  the  civil  service  laws  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949; 

"(3)  request  the  head  of  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  (who  is  hereby  so  au- 
thorized) to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with 
the  Commission  such  personnel  within  his 
administrative  jurisdiction  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  need  for  carrying  out  its  functions, 
each  such  detail  to  be  without  loss  of  senior- 
ity, pay,  or  other  employee  status; 

""(4)  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel 
from  any  State  or  local  government  or  any 
subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  any  Inter- 
governmental   agency: 

"(5)  accept,  use,  and  dispose  of  gifts  or 
donations  of  services  or  property,  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible; 

"(6)  enter  into  and  perform  such  con- 
tracts, leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  oth- 
er transactions  as  may  be  necessary  In  carry- 
ing out  Its  functions  and  on  such  terms  as 
it  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  or  with  any  State,  or  any 
political  subdivision,  agency,  or  Instrumen- 
tality thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  as- 
sociation, or  corporation; 

"(7)  establish  a  permanent  office  at  such 
location  as  It  may  select  and  field  offices  at 
such  other  places  as  It  may  deemed  appro- 
priate; and 

"(8)  take  such  other  actions  and  incur 
such  other  expenses  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate. 

"Title  VII — Miscellaneous 
"Authorization  of  Appropriations 
"Sec.  701.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  period  ending  June 
30,  1966,  not  to  exceed  $7,500,000  to  carry 
out  this  chapter,  and  for  fiscal  years  there- 
after such  amounts  as  the  Congress  shall 
hereafter   authorize. 

"Local  Development  Districts:   Certification 

"Sec.  702.  For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter, 

a   'local   development   district'   shall   be   an 

entity  certified  to  the  Commission  either  by 


the  Governor  of  the  State  or  States  In  which 
such  entity  Is  located,  or  by  the  State  officer 
designated  by  the  appropriate  State  law  to 
make  such  certification,  as  having  a  charter 
or  authority  that  Includes  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  counties  or  parts  of  counties  or 
other  political  subdivisions  within  the  re- 
gion. No  entity  shall  be  certified  as  a  local 
development  district  for  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter  unless  it  Is  one  of  the  following: 

"(1)  A  nonprofit  incorporated  body  or- 
ganized or  chartered  under  the  law  of  the 
State  In  which  It  is  located; 

"(2)  A  nonprofit  agency  or  Instrumentality 
of  a  State  or  local  government; 

"(3)  A  nonprofit  agency  or  Instrumentality 
created  through  an  Interstate  compact;  or 

"(4)  A  nonprofit  association  or  combina- 
tion of  such  bodies,  agencies,  and  Instru- 
mentalities. 

"Annual  Report 

"Sec.  703.  Not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Commission 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Governor 
of  each  State  in  the  region  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent, for  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  a  re- 
port on  the  activities  carried  out  under  this 
chapter  during  such  year. 

"Consent  of  States 
"Sec.     704.  Nothing     contained     in     this 
chapter  shall  be  Interpreted  as  requiring  any 
State  to  engage  In  or  accept  any  program 
under  this  chapter  without  its  consent. 
"Definition   of   Ozark   Region 
"Sec.   705.   As  used    In   this   chapter,   the 
term   'Ozark  region'   or   'the  region'   means 
that  area  of  the  United  States  consisting  of 
the  following  counties  (Including  any  polit- 
ical subdivision  located  within  such  area )  : 

'In  Arkansas — Benton,  Crawford,  Madison, 
Johnson,  Boone,  Searcy,  Polk,  Stone,  Baxter. 
Sharp.  Randolph,  Washington.  Franklin, 
CarroU,  Newton,  Marion,  Van  Buren,  Cle- 
burne, Izard,  Fulton,  Independence; 

"In  Missouri — Cooper,  Cedar.  Newton, 
Stone,  Greene,  Camden,  Cole,  Benton,  Dade, 
McDonald.  Taney,  Polk.  Morgan,  Miller. 
Hickory.  Lawrence,  Barry,  Christian,  Dallas. 
Moniteau,  Osage,  Maries,  Laclede.  Douglas, 
Carter,  Phelps.  Webster.  Ozark,  Ripley.  Shan- 
non, Pulaski,  Wright,  Howell,  Butler,  Wayne; 
"In  Oklahoma — Bryan,  Delaware,  Adair. 
Cherokee,  Sequoyah,  Haskell,  Latimer,  Le 
Flore.  Pushmataha,  McCurtaln,  Choctaw, 
Atoka,  Coal,  Hughfes,  Johnston,  Love,  Mc- 
intosh, Okfuskee,  Muskogee; 

"Such  other  counties  in  such  States  as 
are  designated  by  the  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 602." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  A  bill  to 
provide  public  works  and  economic  develop- 
ment programs  and  the  planning  and  co- 
ordination needed  to  assist  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Appalachian  region  and  to  pro- 
vide the  planning  and  coordination  needed 
to  assist  the  economic  development  of  the 
Ozark  region." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
3deld  myself  5  minutes. 

This  amendment  to  the  Appalachia  bill 
would  provide  assistance  for  the  Ozark 
region.  The  natural  beauty  of  Arkansas 
is  hardly  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  Naturally,  this  is 
a  constant  source  of  pride  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Arkansas. 

Arkansas  also  is  enjoying  great  pros- 
perity, as  is  the  Nation  generally.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  some  areas  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  also  of  the  Ozark  region  in 
our  neighboring  States  of  Missouri  and 
Oklahoma,  lag  behind  the  rest  of  the 
country  in  economic  development.  This 
lag  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  spirit  or 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  people 
in  the  area  but.  rather,  appears  to  be 
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one  of  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of 
our  economic  life. 

In  the  pending  bill,  the  administration 
and  Congress  appear  bent  on  doing  some- 
thing about  lagging  economic  growth. 
But  we  seem  to  be  a  little  nearsighted  in 
that  in  approaching  this  problem  the 
pending  measure  seeks  only  to  look  after 
one  spot  that  needs  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tive attention,  namely,  the  Appalachian 
area.  I  have  read  the  economic  statis- 
tics on  Appalachia,  but  I  have  also  lived 
with  the  economic  facts  of  life  in  the 
Ozarks.  So  perhaps  I  can  appreciate  the 
conditions  prevailing  there  a  little  better 
than  I  can  those  in  the  Appalachian  area. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  in  Arkansas 
we  have  our  pockets  of  poverty,  too.  We 
have  families  earning  less  than  $3,000 
a  year.  We  have  some  unemployment. 
We  have  people  whose  education  is  want- 
ing, as  does  the  area  in  the  section  of 
our  country  that  the  pending  bill  seeks 
to  aid.  I  cite  these  facts  not  to  receive 
sympathy,  although  I  can  and  do  sym- 
pathize with  those  who  have  similar 
problems.  I  cite  them  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  the 
problems  of  Appalachia  are  not  peculiar 
to  that  area  alone.  Our  section  of  the 
country  has  like  conditions  and  like  prob- 
lems. If  the  Senate  deems  it  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral responsibility  to  enact  legislation  to 
bolster  the  lagging  economy  in  one  area, 
it  should  see  to  it  that  such  legislation 
is  applied  to  another,  similarly  situated 
area  like  the  Ozarks,  and  the  bill  should 
be  amended  accordingly.  That  is  what 
the  pending  amendment  seeks  to  do. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  has  introduced  a  new  bill 
to  authorize  the  President  to  establish 
commissions  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  other  regional  areas  which  suffer  from 
a  lack  of  economic  growth.  I  also  under- 
stand that  the  Ozark  region  will  prob- 
ably qualify  under  the  terms  of  that  bill. 
Therefore.  I  assume  that  the  Senate  will 
be  asked  to  pass  the  Appalachia  bill  now, 
and  that  when  it  is  out  of  the  way  we 
shall  attend  to  the  economic  problems  of 
other  sections  of  the  country,  including 
the  Ozarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  myself  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  better  idea. 
Let  us  amend  the  Appalachia  bill  so  as  to 
take  care  of  the  Ozarks,  as  is  proposed 
by  the  pending  amendment,  before  we 
pass  the  bill.  Or  let  us  send  the  whole 
package  back  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  with  instructions  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  Senate  with  adequate 
provisions  to  assist  other  sections  of  the 
country  which  have  comparable  situa- 
tions, although  they  may  not  be  so  ex- 
tensive as  those  that  prevail  in  the  Ap- 
palachian region. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  the  prob- 
lem in  some  areas  of  the  Ozarks  is  no 
less  compelling  than  it  is  in  some  sec- 
tions of  Apnalachia. 

Mr.  President,  surely  our  State,  our 
people,  and  those  of  the  entire  Ozark 
region  are  no  less  desemng. 

My  distinguished  colleague  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 


who  is  necessarily  absent  today,  has 
joined  with  me  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment.  So  has  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris]. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  now  like  to 
yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  work  that  has  been  done 
concerning  the  needs  for  regional  devel- 
opment in  the  Ozark  region  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  McClellan]. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  join 
with  him  in  bringing  the  great  needs  of 
that  area  to  the  attention  of  the  admin- 
istration, the  Senate,  and  the  country. 

I  appreciate  also  the  understanding  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
of  the  problems  of  other  areas  throughout 
the  country,  and  his  interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  other  areas,  and  particu- 
larly the  Ozark  region.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  for  his  own  general  area, 
for  those  11  States  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  for  the  country  as  a  whole, 
in  bringing  the  great  needs  of  the  people 
of  that  area  to  the  attention  of  the  coun- 
tiT  in  a  dramatic  way,  by  means  of  ini- 
tiating a  pilot  study  which  I  hope  will 
spread  to  other  ai-eas  of  the  country,  in 
an  effort  to  see  that  the  people  of  the 
country  who  are  in  poverty  in  a  time  of 
prosperity  are  not  ignored,  but  that  this 
Government  endeavor  in  helping  in  a 
spirit  of  sympathy,  understanding,  and 
assistance  to  bring  together  the  re- 
sources of  local,  State,  Federal,  and  pri- 
vate institutions,  and  individuals,  in  a 
cooperative  way  to  see  that  their  needs 
are  met. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
under  the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
NamaraI.  who.  together  with  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield], 
has  worked  toward  arriving  at  some 
means  by  which  the  needs  of  other  areas 
of  the  countiy  may  be  recognized  and 
met. 

I  join  in  this  amendment  as  a  means 
of  bringing  the  needs  of  this  area  to  the 
attention  of  all  those  concerned.  I  cite 
briefly  the  fact  that  in  eastern  Okla- 
homa, as  is  true  also  in  western  Arkansas, 
there  are  18  counties  in  which  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  families  have  annual 
family  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000. 

There  are  six  counties  in  eastern  Okla- 
homa, in  which  more  than  60  percent  of 
the  families  have  less  than  $3,000  annual 
income. 

These  are  needs  that  we  must  meet, 
as  we  are  now  meeting  them  in  the 
Appalachian  region. 

I  heartily  join  in  the  proposal  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  yield 
to  himself? 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
modify  my  amendment  by  inserting  on 
page  10,  line  6,  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
and  after  the  semicolon : 

strike  out  the  semicolon  and  insert  the 
word  "Pittsburgh";. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  West 
Virginia  and  Arkansas  were  the  only  two 
States  of  the  Republic  which  suffered  a 
loss  of  population  in  the  years  from  1950 
to  1960.  West  Virginia  lost  its  popula- 
tion during  that  period  at  an  approxi- 
mate rate  of  7.6  percent.  The  rate  of  loss 
in  Arkansas  was  only  slightly  less. 

I  cite  these  figures  to  indicate  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem  which  is  pre- 
sented by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas,  ably  assisted  in  his 
presentation  today  by  the  capable  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  In  so  doing, 
however,  I  must  indicate  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  area  contemplated  for  spe- 
cial attention — I  do  not  call  it  preferen- 
tial treatment  in  that  area  or  any  other 
area  where  the  need  is  spelled  out — the 
purpose  of  the  Senators  from  Arkansas 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
would  be  well  served  by  allowing  this 
problem  to  be  presented  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  legislation  which  has  been 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
which  proposed  legislation  is  now  co- 
sponsored  by  23  other  Senators. 

We  hope  before  S.  812  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  by  the  Senate 
that  30  or  35  Senators  will  have  co- 
sponsored  the  measure. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  that  the  case  can  be 
made,  and  a  partial  case  has  already 
been  made.  But  I  would  remind  those 
who  would  propose  this  amendment  that 
the  Appalachian  program  has  been  un- 
der study  and  consideration  for  more 
than  4 '2  years.  The  study  brought  into 
being  the  effort  which  finally  culminated 
in  Senate  2782  being  brought  before  this 
body  last  fall,  and  again  in  Senate  bill  3 
this  year. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sy- 
mington] referred  in  his  remarks  earlier 
today  to  the  needs  that  exist  in  the 
Ozark  region  and  to  the  problem  which 
we  shall  have  within  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  With  assurance  from  the 
administration — which  was  given  earlier 
in  debate  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader — these  problems  will  be  addressed 
by  the  Congress  at  an  early  date. 

I  would  hope  that  with  this  assurance, 
the  amendment  would  not  actually  be 
pressed  to  a  vote.  I  am  thinking  in  terms 
of  the  presentation  having  been  ade- 
quate. But  it  would  be  better — since  the 
Appalachian  bill  was  the  result  of  more 
than  4  years  of  study— to  allow  the  meas- 
ure introduced  by  Senator  McNamara  to 
be  taken  up  within  a  very  short  time. 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  RANDOLPH.     I  yield. 

Mr"  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  can 
recognize,  I  am  sure,  the  awkward,  and 
nerhaps  untenable  position  that  some  of 
us  are  placed  in  with  respect  to  legisla- 
tion such  as  this.  . 

The  Senator  pointed  out  that  in  my 
State  for  a  number  of  years,  as  in  his 
State,  we  lost  population.  We  did  have 
some  problems. 

I  am  happy  to  report,  however,  that 
that  trend  now  is  reversed.  In  the  last 
3,  4,  or  5  years,  my  State  has  been  gain- 
ing population. 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  President,  may 

1  be  permitted  2  additional  minutes?  I 
should  like  for  the  able  Senator  from 
Arkansas  to  have  time  to  complete  his 
discussion.  __     ^. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  an  additional 

2  minutes. 
Mr  McCLELLAN.    Onr  economic  con- 
dition is  improving.    Compared  with  the 
other  States  of  the  Union,  the  economic 
conditions  in  our  State  are  very  favor- 
able today.    But  if  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  go  into 
any  area  of  a  State,  or  region  of  a  State, 
or  parts  of  regions  of  a  State,  and  insti- 
tute a  program  of  this  character,  I  must 
insist  that,  if  I  support  such  legislation, 
other  sections  of  the  country  should  not 
be  ignored   wherever   those   conditions 
prevail  anywhere  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  our  Government.     My  belief  is  that 
those  areas  should  be  included. 

It  is  somewhat  comforting  to  have 
the  assurance  that  we  are  going  to  look 
into  other  areas,  but  it  does  not  satisfy 
my  idea  of  how  these  matters  should 
be  authorized.  It  should  be  done  on  a 
national  basis,  instead  of  on  a  regional 

I    thank    the    distinguished    Senator 

for  yielding. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Mr.  President,  for 
just  i  minute  I  shall  conclude  by  indi- 
cating, as  has  been  stated  often  during 
the  debate,  that  the  idea  of  an  Appa- 
lachia  Regional    Commission    was   not 
conceived  in  Washington,  but  was  de- 
veloped in  the  States  of  the  Appalachian 
region  by  the  Governors  of  those  States, 
and  the  request  was  made  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Federal  Government  by  those 
jurisdictions.     President  Kennedy,  and, 
at  the  present  time.  President  Johnson, 
have  brought  forward  the  partnerships, 
as  it  were,  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  involved.    This  is 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  being 
a  more  wholesome  climate  for  economic 
growth     than     previously     had     been 
possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  expired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  myself  1 
more  minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  for  a  vote. 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  press  for  a 
yea-and-nay  vote.  However,  I  will  un- 
derstand, if  he  wishes  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 


but  I  think  the  amendment  has  been 
presented  and  should  be  voted  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  as 
modified.  .^     ^     ^ 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 

the  roll.  .^     ^     _ 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McCLELLAN],  as  modified. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  10 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  my  amendment,  identified 

as  No.  10.  „     „^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  its  reading  and  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (amendment  No.  10) 
offered  by  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


On  page  36,  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)   No  part  of  any  appropriated  funds 
may  be  expended  pursuant  to  authorization 
Biven  by  this  Act  involving  any  scientific  or 
technological  research  or  development  activ- 
ity unless  such  expenditure  is  conditioned 
upon  provisions  effective  to  insure  that  all 
information,     copyrights,     uses,     processes, 
patents,   and   other   developments   resulting 
from  that  activity  will  be  made  freely  avail- 
able  to   the   general   public.     Nothing   con- 
tained in  this  subsection  shall  deprive  the 
owner  of  any  background  patent  relating  to 
any  such  activity,  without  his  consent,  of  any 
right  which  that  owner  may  have  under  that 
patent     Whenever   any   information,   copy- 
right   use,   process,   patent  or  development 
resulting  from  any  such  research  or  develop- 
ment activity  conducted  in  whole  or  in  part 
with    appropriated    funds    expended    under 
authorization  of  this  Act  is  withheld  or  dis- 
posed  of   bv   any    person,    organization,   or 
aeencv  in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
institute,  upon  his  own  motion  or  upon  re- 
quest made  by  any  person  having   knowl- 
ed<^e  of  pertinent   facts,  an  action  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  judicial  district  in  which  any 
defendant  resides,  is  found,  or  has  a  place  of 
business.     Such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  hear  and  determine  such  action,  and  to 
enter  therein  such  orders  and  decrees  as  it 
shall  determine  to  be  required  to  carry  into 
effect  fully  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 
Process  of  the  district  court  for  any  judicial 
district  in  any  action  Instituted  under  th  s 
subsection  may  be  served  in  any  other  judi- 
cial  district   of   the   United   States   by   the 
United    States   marshal    thereof.     Whenever 
it  appears  to  the  court  In  which  any  such 


action  is  pending  that  other  parties  should 
be  brought  before  the  court  in  such  action, 
the  court  may  cause  such  other  parties  to  be 
summoned  from  any  Judicial  district  of  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  was  drafted  to 
apply  to  the  bill  as  introduced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    How  much 

have  I?  _^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

This  amendment  was  originally  keyed 
to  the  bill  as  introduced,  and  therefore 
it  should  be  modified  to  read  as  follows: 

On  page  40.  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

And  the  subsection  should  be  renum- 
bered (d).  J        * 
I    wish    to    modify    my    amendment 

accordingly.  ,„„^     rro. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  modified  accordmgly. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent my  amendment  presents  identically 
the  same  principle,  and  I  believe  in  iden- 
tical language,  as  contained  in  a  sunilar 
amendment  on  which  the  Senate  voted 
last  week,  which  had  to  do  with  assuring 
that  research  and  development  paid  for 
with  Federal  money  under  research  and 
development  authorized  by  the  bill  wUl 
be  avaUable  to  all  the  people. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not,  in  using 
$5 '4  million  of  Federal  money,  some- 
thing might  be  developed  that  would  aid 
other  parts  of  the  country;  but  in  tne 
event  it  should  be,  it  would  be  fair  to  see 
to  it  that  this  information  would  be 
freely  available  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people.  „ 

I  was  happy  to  note  that  the  Senator 
in  charge  of  the  bill  voted  for  my  amend- 
ment when  I  offered  it  to  the  water  pol- 
lution bill,  supporting  the  same  position 
which  he  has  consistently  supported,  that 
when  the  Federal  Government  spends 
money   for   research   and   development 
programs,  the  benefits  of  the  research 
should  go  to  all  180  million  people  of  this 
country  and  protect  ourselves  from  the 
possibility  that  a  contractor  would  un- 
dertake to  secure  patent  rights  for  hmi- 
self  on  such  information  and  exercise 
patent  rights  to  deny  the  public  free  use 
Sf  that  which  it  paid  to  develop.    The 
benefits  of  such  research  should  be  aval  - 
able  freely  and  generally  to  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  country. 

My  understanding  was  that  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  ^s  in  sup- 
port  of  the  amendment  when  I  discussed 
?he  matter  last  week.  I  hoped  the 
amendment  could  be  agreed  to.  Of 
course,  if  there  is  serious  opposition  to  it 
and  a  Senator  insists  on  having  a  roll- 
call  I  shall  be  happy  and  agreeable  to 
having  the  amendment  go  to  a  yea-and- 

"^The°  PRESIDING    OFFICER.      Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  COOPER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall]. 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
^fl.  f*  h  1 1  s  p  1 1"  s 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  two  leaders. 

I  am  under  no  illusions  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  oppose  this  amendment,  because 
a  similar  one  was  adopted  the  other  day. 
However,  there  are  a  few  fundamental 
thoughts  which  I  would  like  to  express 
concerning  the  whole  question  of  patent 
rights  under  Government  research  and 
development  contracts. 

I  am  against  the  amendment.  This  is 
a  subject  which  concerns  the  proper  dis- 
position of  patent  rights  to  inventions, 
uses,  processes,  and  other  information 
realized  under  Government  research  and 
development  contracts. 

A  right  has  both  legal  and  moral  im- 
port. Applied  to  this  subject.  I  think 
it  proper  to  say  that  it  denotes  some- 
thing to  which  one  has  a  just  claim  as 
the  power  or  privilege  to  which  one  is 
justly  entitled.  Proper  protection  of 
these  rights  as  they  relate  to  Govern- 
ment research  and  development  con- 
tracts can  be  made  only  upon  analysis  of 
facts  applicable  to  specific  contracts. 
They  cannot  be  assured  if  based  upon 
prior  general  conclusions  applicable  re- 
gardless of  the  circumstances  surround- 
ingfe  particular  contract. 

TTiis  amendment  would  preclude  a  con- 
tractor from  receiving  any  proprietary 
rights  to  information,  copyrights,  uses, 
processes,  patents,  and  other  develop- 
ments realized  from  research  and  devel- 
opment contracts  awarded  by  the  Gov- 
ernment under  the  Appalachia  program. 
This  absolute  prohibition  is  imposed  re- 
gardless of  the  amount  of  Federal  funds 
involved  under  a  contract.  I  do  not  re- 
gard this  approach  as  equitable  or  rea- 
sonable. 

There  is  considerable  authority  both 
within  and  without  the  Government 
W'hich  rejects  the  proposition  that  the 
answer  to  proper  disposition  of  patent 
rights  under  Government  research  and 
development  contracts  can  be  found 
either  in  an  absolute  title  policy  or  an  all 
license  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Illustrative  of  this  is  the  state- 
ment on  Government  patent  policy  pro- 
mulgated by  the  late  President  Kennedy 
in  October  1963.  There  are  statutes 
which  contain  patent  clauses  providing 
for  waiver  of  title  to  the  Government  in 
cases  where  certain  conditions  exist  and 
equity  requires  that  waiver  be  granted 
under  a  particular  contract. 

The  President's  statement  and  these 
statutes  reject  a  policy  that  would  pre- 
vent a  contractor  from  ever  receiving 
patent  rights  under  Government  re- 
search and  development  contracts.  Even 
in  those  cases  where  the  Government  re- 
serves the  right  to  take  title  to  all  inven- 
tions realized  under  these  contracts,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  Government  waiver 
of  title  in  behalf  of  the  contractor.  Un- 
der this  arrangement,  the  Government 
will  retain  an  irrevocable,  nonexclusive, 
nontransferable  royalty-free  license. 
Yet.  the  amendment  under  considera- 
tion contains  no  such  provision. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  others  have  recognized 
the  need  for  legislation  to  establish  a  de- 


fined Government  patent  policy.  I,  too, 
have  introduced  legislation  during  the 
last  as  well  as  in  the  present  Congress 
which  seeks  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

To  interpolate.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  when  we  were 
working  out  this  provision  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  I  also  worked  with 
the  present  occupant  of  the  White  House. 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  on  the  NASA 
patent  proposal  when  he  brought  out  that 
bill. 

These  bills  differ;  so,  I  believe,  do  the 
opinions  of  many  Senators  concerning 
this  subject.  However,  the  very  exist- 
ence of  these  differing  views  confirms 
the  need  for  hearings  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  which  will  give  due 
and  careful  consideration  to  this  com- 
plex subject.  We  should  not  be  asked 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  an  amend- 
ment to  dispose  in  advance  of  all  rights 
to  any  inventions  which  may  be  realized 
under  Government  research  and  devel- 
opment contracts  awarded  under  the 
Appalachia  program. 

It  is  not  vmrealistic  to  assiune  that 
each  research  and  development  contract 
entered  into  under  this  program  may 
vary  as  to  the  amount  of  Government 
financial  involvement  compared  to  funds 
obligated  by  a  contractor  or  others. 
There  may  well  be  other  compelling  fac- 
tors such  as  background  experience, 
technical  know-how.  and  competence 
which  should  be  considered.  I  suggest 
that  these  are  factors  to  be  weighed  and 
considered  under  each  research  and  de- 
velopment contract.  They  should  not  be 
ignored  which  would  be  the  case  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  defeated 
and  express  the  hope  that  the  entire  sub- 
ject with  which  it  deals  be  considered 
fully  by  the  appropriate  committee. 

I  realize  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
states  that  when  final  legislation  con- 
cerning this  subject  is  enacted,  that 
amendments  such  as  the  one  which  he 
now  offers  will  be  subject  to  that  legisla- 
tion. However,  the  more  we  attempt  the 
approach  taken  by  this  amendment — and 
there  are  numerous  other  instances — the 
more  difficult  it  becomes  to  obtain  final 
legislation. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  I  oppose  the 
amendment.  ^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  8  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, whether  we  like  it  or  not,  experi- 
ence under  Government  patent  policies 
has  been  that  where  the  Government 
agency  handling  the  money  is  left  with 
discretion  to  spend  its  research  money, 
almost  without  exception  it  uses  its  pow- 
ers as  an  agency  to  give  away  the  rights 
of  180  million  people  to  a  handful  of 
contractors. 

In  some  instances,  we  find  that  this 
has  resulted  in  a  complete  rape  of  the 
public  interest,  where  those  rights  have 
been  given  away. 


For  example,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  no  statute  telling  it  what  to 
do  in  research.  Here  are  two  studies 
made  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
one  of  them  on  Lockheed  Corp..  which  is 
a  major  contractor  for  defense,  and  the 
other  the  Thompson  Ramo  Wocldridse 
which  is  also  a  major  contractor  for  the 
Defense  Department. 

What  do  we  find? 

In  both  instances,  these  contractors 
get  literally  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  Government  money,  and  they 
have  been  withholding  the  information 
which  the  contracts  themselves  i-equired 
them  to  divulge.  They  have  been  with- 
holding it  in  the  hope  of  making  even 
greater  profits  than  the  contracts  con- 
template. 

Not  only  do  they  hope  to  get  the  pat- 
ents, but  also  in  order  to  get  the  patents 
on  Government  research,  they  are  not 
telling  the  Government  what  they  are 
discovering  under  these  Government 
contracts.  But  these  two  contractors 
have  been  withholding  what  they  have 
been  finding  on  Government  research  for 
as  long  as  4  long  years.  In  some  in- 
stances, they  have  not  divulged  some 
information  at  all. 

The  knowledge  of  these  discoveries  is 
needed  by  Government,  in  our  race  to 
excel  our  adversaries  in  space  and  de- 
fense. This  is  a  familiar  example  of 
what  has  happened  when  the  Govern- 
ment's authority  has  the  power  to  give 
away  patent  rights  to  these  individuals. 
In  other  cases,  we  have  had  so-called 
flexibility.  NASA  had  some  flexibility 
where  they  could  give  patent  rights  if 
the  Administrator  found  it  in  the  public 
interest.  What  did  they  do?  They  just 
gave  them  all  away.  So  far  as  flexibility 
and  discretion  which  they  are  supposed 
to  exercise,  they  wound  up,  notwith- 
standing the  memorandum  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  FMr.  Sal- 
TONSTALL]  has  just  referred,  with  giving 
away  all  the  rights  contracted  without 
even  knowing  what  rights  they  were 
giving  away. 

We  have  laws  in  other  fields  that  keep 
this  kind  of  thing  from  happening.  We 
have  such  a  law  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  where  we  are  ahead  of  the 
Russians.  We  have  such  laws  that  bind 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  re- 
search, where  we  are  so  far  ahead  of  the 
Russians  that  they  cannot  even  catch 
up  with  our  aid  because  the  research 
programs  have  been  so  good.  This  is  be- 
cause we  do  not  give  away  private  patent 
rights  on  research. 

Where  we  are  behind  is  in  those  areas 
where  we  have  this  withholding  of  in- 
formation, where  we  have  these  people 
who  are  encouraged  in  the  hope  of  mak- 
ing gigantic  profits  from  the  taxpayers 
and  the  consumers,  and  by  virtue  of 
which  hopes  they  are  holding  out  the 
information  when  it  is  developed  and 
should  be  available  to  all  the  American 
people  so  it  can  be  put  to  use  by  all 
scientists  in  moving  to  the  next  frontier 
of  knowledge. 

The  incentive  for  people  to  have  pri- 
vate patents  historically  was  the  incen- 
tive to  spend  their  own  money.  But,  in 
this  instance,  we  are  providing  the  in- 
centive with  the  Government's  money. 
This  research  should  be  developed  for 
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the  benefit  of  the  taxpayers.  They 
should  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  that 
flows  from  free  and  full  use  of  the  m- 
formation  rather  than  to  have  it  under 
these  private  patents  where  the  contrac- 
tor can  deny  the  use  of  the  information 
to  the  public  for  17  long  years. 

Mr     SALTONSTALL.    Mr.    President. 

will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Let  me  finish 

my  statement,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 

to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture.  TVA, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  are 
bound  by  such  laws  as  I  advocate.  Just 
in  the  last  two  Congresses  we  insisted 
on  such  provisions  on  the  Coal  Research 
and  Development  Act.  V/e  did  the  same 
on  tlie  helium  gas,  saline  water,  the  dis- 
armament bill,  the  mass  transit  bill.  We 
did  it  on  the  water  resources  bill,  and 
this  year  also  on  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act. 

So  this  is  the  position  that  the  Senate 
has  repeatedly  taken.  It  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect to  vote  it  on  this  bill.  This  is  an 
issue  of  principle,  of  whether  to  spend 
this  money  for  the  benefit  of  certain  pri- 
vate interests  or  whether  we  want  the 
Government's  money,  which  is  spent  by 
the  millions,  and  in  some  cases  by  the 
billions,  to  be  directed  to  the  benefit  of 
all  citizens  who  are  paying  taxes. 
To  me  it  vs  a  simple  issue. 
Where  this  discretionary  power  has 
been  available,  in  almost  all  cases,  the 
rights  have  been  given  away  without  even 
knowing  what  was  being  given  away. 

In  any  event,  the  person  actually  doing 
the  research  has  the  same  incentive.  He 
is  not  goins;  to  get  the  patent  rights. 
He  is  a  scientist,  or  an  engineer  working 
for  a  contractor.  But  in  this  instance, 
we  wind  up  with  the  Government  not 
knowing  what  the  patent  rights  are  it  is 
giving  away,  and  contractors  are  with- 
holding information  on  some  problems 
which  could  result  in  quicker  exploration 
of  space  and  also  in  lower  costs  for  new 
products. 

Where  this  research  has  been  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,   under 
TVA.  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  or 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  where  re- 
search has  been  developed  without  pri- 
vate patent  rights,  we  have  had  out- 
standing success,  not  the  sort  of  corrup- 
tion I  have  just  pointed  out  to  the  Senate. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  as  I  listen 
to  him.  that  in  those  instances  where  the 
Government  pays  for  all  the  research 
performed  under  a  research  and  develop- 
ment contract,  the  Government  should 
receive  rights  to  that  which  is  developed 
under  the  contract.    I  believe,  however, 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  weak 
in  his  argiunent  that  disposition  of  rights 
under  these  contracts  can  be  made  before 
a  contract  is  negotiated.    It  is  only  when 
the  contract  is  let  that  the  parties  can 
know  what  they  are  entitled  to  receive. 
Second,  we  must  have 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  yield  to  me  for  1 
minute? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  I  additional  minute. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  other  point 
I  make  is  that  it  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest to  insure  that  the  best  qualified 
sources  are  used  to  perform  Government 
research  and  development  contracts.  If 
we  remove  all  incentive  by  providing  that 
no  rights  of  any  character  shall  be  given 
to  their  inventiveness,  we  limit  the  op- 
portunity of  the  Government  to  estab- 
lish new  facilities  and  research  efforts 
which  will  be  for  the  advantage  and 
benefit  of  all  of  us.  We  must  have  a 
patent  policy,  but  I  do  net  believe  it  can 
be  done  through  this  amendment  nor  the 
amendment  offered  to  the  water  pollu- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Where  the 
Government  has  not  given  private  pat- 
ents on  Government  research,  we  have 
had  outstanding  success  with  the  re- 
search program.  The  areas  where  fail- 
ure and  downright  corruption  has  existed 
has  been  in  those  areas  where  companies 
get  these  big  contracts  and  try  to  keep 
the  patent  rights  and  withhold  the  in- 
formation which  should  be  available  for 
180  milUon  people. 

Our  experience  has  been  that,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not.  we  shall  get  it  one  way 
or  another.  We  shall  either  get  the 
benefits  for  the  180  million  people  of 
our  country,  or  we  shall  get  the  kind  of 
conditions  that  I  have  been  trying  to 
point  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 

some  time. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 

expired.  .     ,      ,.       „ 

The   Senator   from   Kentucky   has   4 

minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  ask  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Louisiana  whether  he 
does  not  agree  with  me  that  a  firm,  clear, 
overall  policy  with  respect  to  patents, 
particularly  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  putting  money  into  research— 
and  we  know  it  is  putting  up  approxi- 
mately $12  billion  a  year  for  that  pur- 
pose—would be  desirable.  There  should 
be  an  overall,  clear  policy  established 
between  the  people  who  invent  and  the 
Government,  so  that  we  may  establish 
a  clear  policy,  and  not  proceed  with  the 
kind  of  catch-all  endeavor  that  is  be- 
ing attempted  here. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  like 
to  see  a  policy  established  whereby  the 
Government  would  not  permit  private 
patents  to  be  obtained  on  research  paid 
for  by  all  the  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  3 
minutes  remaining.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  his  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  LONG],  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to.  _      ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  .^     ^  _     . 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  a 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted, out  of  order,  to  introduce  some 
bills  and  make  comments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  inquire  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  how  much  time  he  is 
vielding  to  himself. 

'  Mr  CHURCH.  I  should  like  to  speak 
for  10  minutes.  I  believe  that  wiU  be 
sufficient.  ^.^^     * 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STRENGTHENING  THE  PEACEKEEP- 
ING WORK  OF  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mi.  President,  as 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  aware.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  proposed  that  1965— 
which  the  United  Nations  has  officially 
designated  as  "International  Coopera- 
tion Year"— should  be  dedicated  not  only 
to  the  pursuit  of  peace  but  also  to  new 
forms  of  cooperation  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  nations  that  "bypass  the  pohtics 
of  the  cold  war." 

The  culmination  of  the  U.S  celebra- 
tion of  International  Cooperation  Year 
will  be  a  White  House  conference  to  be 
held  next  fall  in  which  distinguished  pri- 
vate citizens  from  many  walks  of  Me 
will  present  practical  proposals  not  only 
on  arms  control  and  peacekeeping  but 
also  on  economic  and  technical  coopera- 

^'Tn  this  connection.  I  should  lUce  to  can 
the  attention  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  a  new  book,  "In  Pursuit  of  World  Or- 
der- US.  Foreign  Policy  and  Interna- 
tional Organizations,"  which  was  written 
espec  ailv  for  International  Cooperation 
Year  by  Richard  N.  Gardner  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  ^ov^^l''^^ 
tional  organization  Affairs.  It  offers  the 
American  citizen  a  factual  and  up-to 
date  account  of  the  problems  and  pos- 
Sties  which  the  U.S.  Government 
Lees  n  strengthening  the  Peacekeeping 
work  of  the  United  Nations  and  m  the 
related  areas  of  world  law,  outer  space^ 
trade  and  aid.  human  rights,  and  the 
population  explosion. 

Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson  calls  this 
"a  lively  and  important  book  for  every- 
body interested  in  the  practical  problems 
of  peace  in  the  nuclear  age." 
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I  wholeheartedly  agree.  Perhaps  the 
best  introduction  to  the  book  is  the  elo- 
quent foreword  written  by  Harlan  Cleve- 
land. Assistant  Secretai-y  of  State  for  In- 
ternational Organization  Affairs.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Cleveland's  re- 
marks may  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreword  of  Harlan  Cleveland  to  "In  Pur- 
suit OF  World  Order" 

In  every  time  and  culture,  men  have  per- 
ceived the  need  to  build  institutions  of  co- 
operation, for  safety  and  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  interests  they  share.  But  only 
in  our  time  has  this  urge  become  global  in 
extent — witness  the  fact  that  1965  is  being 
celebrated  the  world  over  as  International 
Cooperation  Year.  No  one  who  reads  this 
book  can  doubt  that  there  is  already  plenty 
of  international  cooperation  to  have  a  year 
about. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  thunder  and  tumult 
of  the  cold  war  has  obscured  a  great  spurt 
in  international  cooperation  in  the  years 
since  World  War  II.  The  polemics  of  a  bi- 
polar world  and  the  awful  reality  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  have  hidden  the  founda- 
tions of  the  rising  international  community. 
And  the  notion  persists  that  agreement  or 
disagreement  among  nations  at  any  given 
time  is  total — that'*you  cannot  hold  opposing 
views  on  subject  A  and  simultaneously  co- 
operate on  subject  B. 

This,  of  course,  is  nonsense,  and  the  proof 
can  be  found  between  the  covers  of  this 
book — or  wherever  else  you  look.  We  dis- 
agree with  the  Soviet  Union,  for  example,  on 
Berlin,  Vietnam,  and  Cuba.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  we  cooperate  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
cultural  exchange  programs,  in  allocating 
radio  frequencies,  in  forecasting  the  weather, 
in  fighting  disease,  in  studying  the  oceans, 
and  in  dozens  of  other  technical  ways.  We 
even  cooperate,  where  we  can,  on  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  our  own  and  other 
people's  disputes. 

International  cooperation  for  survival  and 
welfare  has  become  a  plain  necessity.  An 
Increasing  number  of  subjects  of  importance 
to  our  Nation  can  only  be  dealt  with  on  a 
world  basis.  If  you  like  long  words,  you 
can  call  this  the  technological  imperative. 
Or  you  can  simply  repeat  the  truism — which 
Is  every  day  more  true — that  it's  a  small 
world. 

Someone  recently  put  it  even  better.  He 
defined  a  "typical  American"  as  a  fellow  who 
has  Just  driven  home  from  an  Italian  movie 
in  his  German  car.  who  sits  on  his  Danish 
furniture  drinking  Brazilian  coffee  out  of  an 
English  china  cup,  writing  a  letter  on  Irish 
linen  paper  with  a  Japanese  ballpoint  pen — 
a  letter  complaining  to  his  Congressman 
about  too  much  American  gold  going  over- 
seas. 

The  technological  imperative,  the  need  to 
build  worldwide  technical  agencies,  stems,  of 
course,  from  the  headlong  pace  of  scientific 
discovery.  Every  time  that  science  chalks  up 
another  succeFs,  a  new  demand  is  created  for 
a  new  institution  to  tame  or  exploit  the  new 
accomplishment.  More  and  more  frequently, 
it  is  an  international  institution.  Whenever 
the  scientists  achieve  a  breakthrough  in  what 
can  be  done  by  man  for  man.  it  suddenly 
seems  outrageous  not  to  be  channeling  the 
new  power  that  new  knowledge  confers  upon 
us. 

Before  we  knew  how  to  commit  mass  mur- 
der among  the  mosquitoes  that  carry  malaria, 
notKJdy  thought  of  eradicating  malaria  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  because  it  couldn't  be 
done  Now  that  we  know  it  can  be  done,  we 
are  well  on  our  way  to  the  doing  of  it — even 
if  the  task  is  proving  somewhat  longer,  and 
the  Insects  more  resistant  to  our  attempts  to 
poison  them,  than  scientists  thought  when 


they  proudly  swept  every  Anopheles  mosquito 
from  the  island  of  Sardinia  just  after  World 
War  II. 

Before  there  was  radio,  we  did  not  need 
large  international  conferences  to  divide  up 
the  frequency  spectrum.  Before  there  were 
airplanes  flying  across  frontiers  and  oceans, 
we  did  not  need  an  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization.  We  are  used  to  the  idea 
that  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention. 
But  In  the  technology  of  international  rela- 
tions, the  reverse  applies  as  well:  Invention 
is  the  mother  of  necessity. 

Nowadays,  Congress  and  the  rest  of  us 
take  international  organizations,  and  the 
conferences  they  spawn,  as  part  of  a  familiar 
landscape.  The  United  States  belongs  today 
to  53  international  organizations.  We  con- 
tribute more  than  a  third  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars to  them  and  to  22  international  oper- 
ating programs,  mostly  sponsored  by  these 
same  organizations — and  that  does  not  count 
the  activities  of  international  lending  agen- 
cies. In  the  past  2  years,  the  United  States 
has  participated  in  more  international  con- 
ferences than  we  attended  in  our  entire  his- 
tory from  the  founding  of  the  Republic  to 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II. 

International  organizations  exist  simply 
because  they  are  needed;  we  belong  to  them 
simply  because  it  serves  our  national  Interest 
to  belong — and  because  it  would  damage  our 
national  interest  to  remain  aloof.  So  while 
nations  cling  to  national  sovereignties  and 
national  purposes,  science  is  creating  a 
functional  international  community  whether 
anyone  likes  it  or  not. 

it  is  certainly  good  that,  within  the  fron- 
tiers of  special  areas  like  agriculture,  health, 
or  the  physical  sciences,  we  are  beginning  to 
demonstrate  that  men  can  get  along  with 
each  other  without  an  intolerable  amount  of 
friction  and  confusion,  just  as  we  are  begin- 
ning to  demonstrate  within  the  frontiers  of 
nations  that  men  can  get  along  with  each 
other  without  an  intolerable  amoimt  of 
bloodshed.  It  is  good  that  scientists  can 
"speak  the  same,  language,"  even  through 
an  interpreter;  that  physicians  can  cooperate 
with  each  other  in  a  global  war  on  disease; 
that  farmers  can  teach  each  other  how  to 
get  higher  yields  without  politics  getting  too 
much  in  the  way. 

All  this  is  good,  but  it  is  not  enough.  The 
spawning  of  new  technologies  is  not  always 
or  necessarily  beneficent.  The  technology 
of  nuclear  fission  and  fusion  can  provide 
electric  power  for  national  development;  it 
can  also  incinerate  all  life  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere. 

The  parochialism  of  each  major  field  of 
knowledge  is  not  necessarily  an  improve- 
ment on  the  more  familiar  parochialism  of 
nation-states,  unless  the  demonstration  that 
experts  can  work  with  each  other  on  food 
and  health  leads  in  fact  to  nations  working 
with  each  other  to  keep  the  general  peace. 

A  civilization  that  guarantees  people 
enough  to  eat  and  a  longer  life — and  then 
exposes  them  to  lethal  radioactivity — is  not 
moving  onward  and  xipward.  It  is  moving 
sideways  toward  a  precipice.  If  a  workable 
pattern  of  peace  must  be  constructed  pa- 
tiently by  building  first  its  component  parts, 
the  parts  must  in  the  end  add  up  to  inter- 
national organizations  that  work  for  peace 
and  freedom  as  well  as  health  and  welfare. 

Beyond  the  technological  Imperative, 
therefore,  is  a  political  imperative.  It  stems 
from  our  basic  value-system:  the  kind  of 
safe  and  open  world  we  want  to  live  in.  the 
kinds  of  rights  and  opportunities  we  want 
to  see  secured  to  every  human  being.  So 
we  naturally  are  working  toward  a  world  of 
peaceful  change  under  a  system  of  order 
based  on  consent  in  which  cooperation  is  an 
international  way  of  life.  Our  belief  in  diver- 
sity and  our  need  for  safety  together  define 
the  goal  of  American  foreign  policy:  "to  make 
the  world  safe  for  diversity." 

The  first  requirement  of  a  foreign  policy 
so  defined  Is  to  avoid  the  cataclysm  of  nu- 


clear war.  That  is  why  the  administrations 
of  John  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  Johnson  have 
invested  so  much  Presidential  time  and  at- 
tention on  the  attempt  to  wrap  the  new-born 
weaponry  of  fission  and  fusion  in  the  swad- 
dling clothes  of  social  constraint  and  polit- 
ical responsibility. 

The  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  United  Kingdom — joined  now  by  nearly 
a  hundred  other  nations — have  confirmed  by 
formal  treaty  that  they  have  a  common  in- 
terest in  not  polluting  the  common  atmos- 
phere with  radioactive  particles,  and  a  com- 
mon interest  in  putting  a  brake  on  the  nu- 
clear arms  race.  They  have  agreed  that  this 
common  interest  requires  such  a  treaty  de- 
spite irreconcilable  ideologies,  incompatible 
values,  and  antithetical  ways  of  organizing 
political  power. 

What  is  new  and  hopeful  here  is  the  dawn- 
ing realization  that  national  rivals  can  re- 
main rivals  and  still  agree  on  what  is  in  the 
Interest  of  both.  Mutual  suspicion  and  mis- 
trust are  certainly  not  dispelled,  but  the 
nuclear  weapons  are  not  poisoning  the  atmos- 
phere while  negotiations  proceed  on  their 
control  and  inspection. 

Perhaps  we  are  learning  that  national  rivals 
do  not  have  to  kiss  and  make  up  before  they 
agree  not  to  annihilate  each  other.  Inter- 
national politics  is  not  what  the  "war-game" 
men  call  a  "zero-sum  game":  A  foot  gained 
on  one  side  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  foot 
lost  on  the  other. 

Perhaps  the  world  is  beginning  to  fumble 
its  way  toward  a  pragmatic  modern  approach 
to  the  ancient  dream  of  peace,  toward  a 
manageable,  workable  system  of  order  based, 
as  President  Kennedy  said  at  American  Uni- 
versity, "not  on  a  sudden  revolution  in  hu- 
man nature  but  on  a  gradual  evolution  in 
human  institutions — on  a  series  of  concrete 
actions  and  effective  agreements  which  are 
in  the  interest  of  all  concerned." 

Beyond  the  control  and  reduction  of  arms, 
a  world  safe  for  diversity  requires  a  wide 
range  of  intern.ational  institutions  and  pro- 
cedures to  deter  the  resort  to  war,  and  en- 
courage the  resolution  of  conflict  without 
war. 

The  United  Nations  is  sometimes  called  a 
safety  valve,  a  place  to  let  off  steam.  Much 
steam  is  in  fact  let  off  there,  and  the  valve 
has  a  certain  value.  It  is  good  that  a  build- 
ing exists  on  the  East  River  in  which  every 
nation,  large  and  small,  can  grumble  for 
the  record  about  his  neighbor — and  provide 
his  neighbor  equal  time  to  grumble  about 
him. 

But  the  Security  Council  and  the  General 
Assembly  are  not  at  their  best  when  they 
are  adding  heat  to  an  already  overheated 
dispute.  They  function  at  their  best  as  de- 
vices for  recording  solutions  arrived  at  by 
honest — which  is  to  say,  quiet — negotiation. 

The  growing  value  of  the  U.N.,  as  peace- 
keeper and  peacemaker  to  the  world,  lies  not 
so  much  in  its  public  debates  as  in  its  oper- 
ating machinery — its  mediators,  its  observ- 
ers, its  inspectors,  its  truce  supervisors,  and 
its  emergency  peacekeeping  forces. 

In  spite  of  our  great  power,  the  United 
States  cannot  alone  be  policeman  to  the 
world.  The  rest  of  the  world  would  not  like 
it.  and  the  American  people  would  not  stand 
for  it — which  is  reason  enough  to  build  in- 
ternational peacekeeping  machinery  to  take 
on  the  sometimes  unhappy  policeman's  lot. 

Thus  we  share  with  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  an  interest  in  spreading  the  risk 
and  the  responsibility  for  International 
peacekeeping.  Important  as  this  has  been 
in  the  past,  especially  in  Korea,  Kashmir, 
the  Middle  East,  the  Congo,  and  Cyprus,  it  is 
likely  to  be  much  more  important  in  the  fu- 
ture. For  the  nuclear  stalemate  appears  to 
have  loosened  the  inhibitions  that  kept  the 
lid  on  incipient  disputes.  Having  concluded 
that  we  may  not  after  all  die  of  a  nuclear 
thrombosis,  the  world  seems  to  have  broken 
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out  in  a  rash  of  smaller  local  disputes,  each 
rarrving  the  virus  of  general  war. 

How  much  further  can— or  should— the 
UN  develop  its  peacekeeping  capacity?  It  is 
a  fair  question,  but  no  answer  today  is  cer- 
tain to  make  sense  tomorrow. 

For  the  U.N.  has  whatever  capacity  its 
members  can  agree  to  endow  it  with,  at  any 
Biven  time  for  any  given  purpose.  Until  one 
knows  the  nature  of  a  future  emergency  and 
then  plumbs  the  will  of  the  U.N.'s  majority 
to  act  in  the  face  of  common  danger,  one 
cannot  say  what  the  capacity  of  the  U.N.  is 
to  act  in  defense  of  the  peace. 

The  day  before  the  Korean  invasion,  the 
dav  before  the  Suez  crisis,  the  day  before  the 
army  mutiny  in  the  Congo,  nobody  would 
have  dreamed  that  the  U.N.  could  or  would 
take  on  the  peacekeeping  tasks  it  did  in 
fact  assume.  The  capacity  of  the  U.N.  is  the 
sum  of  the  wills  of  its  members  to  act 
together. 

Dag  Hammarskjold  said  it  well,  m  remarks 
which  Prime  Minister  Pearson  of  Canada 
quoted  in  his  Hammarskjold  memorial  lec- 
ture- "The  basic  policy  line  for  this  Orga- 
nizition  is  that  the  United  Nations  simply 
must  respond  to  those  demands  which  must 
be  made  of  it  *  *  *.  The  United  Nations 
should  respond  and  should  have  confidence 
in  its  strength  and  capacity  to  respond." 

Obviously,  there  is  always  the  question  of 
how  great  an  administrative  load  can 
safely  be  taken  on.  Obviously,  too,  there  is 
the  sticky  and  contentious  problem  of 
finance,  and  the  always  difficult  matter  of 
recruiting  and  training  first-rate  people 
capable  of  doing  unprecedented  jobs  in  a  fog 
of  controversy  and  frustration.  The  U.N.'s 
small  operations  in  Greece,  Palestine,  and 
Kashmir  helped  to  put  it  in  training  to 
climb  what  Hammarskjold  called  "the  very 
steep  hill  of  Suez";  in  turn,  the  operation 
in  the  Gaza  Strip  served  as  calisthenics  for 
the  Congo:  and  what  was  learned  in  the 
Congo  deeply  affected  the  mandate,  the 
strategy,  and  the  tactics  of  the  Cyprus 
operation. 

Yet  if  there  is  one  lesson  to  be  drawn  from 
the  13  alarms  to  which  the  U.N.  has  re- 
sponded, it  is  that  each  peacekeeping  task  is 
unprecedented,  that  the  U.N.'s  resources  are 
never  fixed  or  exhaustible,  that  being  busy 
in  one  place  must  not  preclude  being  busy 
in  another. 

So  the  measure  of  future  United  Nations 
actions  for  peace,  here  and  there  around 
the  world,  is  not  some  predetermined 
quantum  of  "capacity  to  act."  but  rather  the 
complex  circumstances  under  which  the 
requisite  majority  of  its  members  can  agree 
to  pool  their  strength  and  act  together  for 
the  charter's  purposes.  This  is  the  real  vari- 
able in  the  equation— not  the  age  or  experi- 
ence of  the  Organization,  not  the  state  of  its 
bank  account,  not  the  level  of  its  current 
workload. 

The  U.N.'s  future  capacity  to  act  will  be 
deeply  affected  by  the  outcome  of  issues 
that  are  unresolved  as  this  is  written.  To 
be  an  effective  instrument,  its  members  will 
have  to  develop  a  way  of  financing  peace- 
keeping operations  that  does  not  create  a 
constitutional  crisis  over  each  half-billion 
dollars  The  organization  will  also  have  to 
find  some  way  to  reflect  the  political  facts 
of  life  in  the  United  Nations  where  equal 
votes  are  endowed  with  unequal  influence 
and  unequal  responsibility  for  the  conse- 
quences of  inaction. 

This  does  not  imply  that  the  strong- 
er members  must  lead  the  less  strong  around 
by  the  nose— any  more  than  that  the  "one 
country,  one  vote"  principle  subordinates  the 
U.N.'s  big-power  minority  to  its  small-pow- 
er majority.  It  implies,  rather,  that  in  a  re- 
sponsible organization,  the  less  strong  must 
have  the  realism  to  know  the  U.N.  depends 
on  its  stronger  members  for  its  capacity  to 
act— and  the  good  sense  to  know  that  when 


the  most  powerful  members  can  agree,  the 
less  powerful  are  often  protected  by  that 
agreement. 

All  this  is  to  say  that  the  United  Nations 
is  and  will  continue  to  be  a  political  body, 
and  anybody  who  has  worked  in  a  legislature 
or  on  a. school  board  or  even  on  a  student 
council  knows  the  limitations  imposed  by 
the  policies  of  consent. 

International  cooperation  is  uphill  work 
all  the  way.  Nuclear  arms— clashing  ideolo- 
gies—conflicting ambitions— contradictory 
principles— economic  interests— territorial 
disputes— racial,  religious,  and  tribal  ani- 
mosities—personal greed- the  lust  for 
power:  these,  too,  are  realities.  And  so  is 
the  stubborn  addiction  of  the  human  race  to 
the  ways  of  the  past,  its  adamant  resistance 
to  change,  its  persistence  in  prejudice,  bias, 
and  hatred. 

International  cooperation  must  pusn 
against  all  the  traditional,  provincial,  reac- 
tionary instincts  of  the  human  race.  And 
If  it  seems  hard  for  us,  let  us  keep  in  mind 
that  it  is  even  more  difficult  for  those  nursed 
on  dogma,  weaned  on  historical  determinism, 
and  schooled  on  the  inevitability  of,  say,  the 
class  struggle. 

But  we  are  in  a  very  early  stage  of  the 
journey  toward  world  order.  Both  the  tech- 
nical and  political  pressures  for  international 
cooperation  will   not  diminish   but  rise. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  our 
enthusiasm  for  what  we  call  "International 
cooperation"  must  be  grounded  in  reality  and 
focused  on  practical  expectations.  Interna- 
tional cooperation  does  not  just  happen.  It 
is  not  an  ideal,  a  spirit,  a  principle,  a  wish, 
or  a  policy.  It  is  represented  by  Institutions 
treaties,  laws,  negotiations,  agreements,  and 
actions— hord,  concrete  realities  that  often 
are  difficult  to  come  by. 

Peace  is  not  an  abstraction:  It  is  an  or- 
ganized system  for  the  peaceful  resolution 
of  difference  and  the  peaceful  management 
of  needed  change.  The  alternative  to  mis- 
siles is  not  merely  the  absence  of  missiles: 
The  alternative  is  the  presence  of  workable, 
reliable  institutions— governed  by  accepted 
laws  and  agreed  procedures,  administered  by 
flesh-and-blood  men  and  women. 

A  decent  world  order  will  only  be  built 
brick  by  brick.  Those  who  wish  to  help 
build  it,  and  not  merely  to  talk  about  build- 
ino-  it  will  concentrate  on  the  next  brick— on 
ho°w  it  can  be  fashioned,  where  it  belongs, 
how  it  will  fit,  when  it  should  be  added  to 
the  structure. 

This  book  describes  some  of  the  main 
bricks  and  indicates  where  the  United 
States'  thinks  they  belong.  Its  author. 
Richard  Gardner,  has  helped  fashion  most 
of  them  during  the  past  4  years  as  part  of 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations 
He  understands  the  process  of  international 
institution-building  as  clearly  and  deeply  as 
any  American  of  our  time. 


HISTORY  MAGNIFIES  GREAT  MEN. 
GREAT  IDEAS,  AND  GREAT  EVENTS 
Mr   CHURCH.    Mr.  President,  one  of 
the    traditional    sources    of    American 
strength  has  been  the  pride  of  Americans 
in   their    collective    achievements.     De 
Tocqueville   spotted   this  more  than   a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  foreign  visitors 
comment  on  it  even  today.    Yet,  one  ele- 
ment of  our  society,  the  radical  right, 
seems  bent  upon  degrading  the  path  this 
country  has  traveled  since  World  War  II, 
and  sowing  distrust  for  the  leaders  of  all 
segments  of  society.    One  of  the  remark- 
ably successful  rhetorical  tricks  they  have 
employed  is  to  misrepresent  American 
history,  or  idealize  it  beyond  all  recog- 
nition      The    distinguished    Pocatello. 


Idaho,  editor,  Perry  Swisher,  has  said  of 
them: 

They  leap  from  their  belief  that  we  are 
descended  from  visionary  giants,  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  ordinary  mortals  they  see 
around  them  are  a  depraved  society  ruled  by 
stupid  or  sinister  men. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Look  magazine,  I 
have  written: 

To  put  this  world,  and  the  Nation,  in  a 
proper  perspective  for  the  American  people— 
this  is  the  urgent  business  of  statesmanship 
today. 

Perry  Swisher  is  helping  to  expedite 
that  urgent  business.  In  a  column  re- 
printed in  the  Aberdeen  Times  of  No- 
vember 19,  he  has  written: 

History  magnifies  great  men,  great  Ideas, 
and  great  events. 

His  explanation  of  this  statement  is 
certainly  worthwhile  reading  for  all  those 
who  wish  to  put  American  history  m  per- 
spective and  thereby  draw  strength  and 
pride  from  the  events  of  today  as  well 
as  yesterday.      --  ^^„ 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unammous  con- 
sent that  the  column  "History  Skips  the 
Ordinary,  Evil"  be  included  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Aberdeen  Times,  Nov.  19,  19641 
HISTORY  Skips  the  Ordinary,  Evil 
(By  Perry  Swisher) 
The  other  night  I  attended  a  convention 
session  of  the  State  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions.    The  opening  speaker  warned  in  de- 
tail   against    the    infiltration    methods    and 
blind    dogmatism    of    the    extremists,     ^e 
n^xt  speaker  sang  hosannahs  to  the  great- 
SeL,  the  wisdom  and  the  vision  of  our  fore- 

■fathers 

The  second  speaker  was  defeating  the  pur- 
nose  of  the  first.  The  victim-members  of  the 
John  Birch  Society,  the  Billy  Hargis  crusade 
and  the  Smoot-Manion  forums  have  in  com- 
mon a  wholly  fictitious  picture  of  the  past. 
They  leap  from  their  belief  that  we  are  de- 
scended from  visionary  giants,  to  the  con- 
cision that  the  ordinary  mortals  they  see 
around  them  are  a  depraved  society  ruled  b> 
stupid  or  sinister  men. 

History  magnifies  great  men,  great  ideas 
and  great  events.  It  skips  over  the  masses 
who  for  nearly  all  of  history  were  living- 
compared  to  our  own  times— in  poverty 
ickness.  slaverv,  illiteracy  and  in  continual 
fear  of  all  men  unlike  themselves. 

It  is  because  of  the  Founders'  forward- 
looking  faith  in  a  society  of  men  who  would 
be  equal  before  the  law  that  this  Nation  en- 
joyed such  an  incredible  birth,  so  full  of 
promise.  The  conditions  from  .'^hich  the 
country  sprang,  and  the  society  mto  which 
ft  was  born,  did  not  consist  of  a  society  of 
free  and  enlightened  men.  They  were 
through  their  leaders,  a  society  in  search  of 
freedom,  knowledge,  and  a  better  life,  which 
is  a  verv  different  thing. 

We  w'ould  do  our  children  a  favor— seeing 
to  it  that  so  many  of  them  do  not  remain 
children  politically  all  their  lives-if  we 
taught  them  not  merely  the  greatness  o  a 
few  men  dead  but  also  of  the  relative  which 
our  recent  ancestors  lived. 

M  this  country's  birth  you  could  not  ^•ote 

if  vou  were  female,  if  you  owned  no  land 

Jmost  did  nou ,  if  you  were  indentured  or 

a^ave.     Most  children  didnt  go  to  school 

as  we  know  school;  they  were  chattel. 

in  mills  and  factories  and  nUnes.  tens  upon 
tens  of  thousands  of  children  worked  for  as 
Sue  i  50  cents  a  week  paid  to  their  parents 
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or  to  owners-by-lndenture.  If  you  were  born 
to  such  a  life,  here  and  more  especially  in 
the  lands  from  which  our  ancestors  emi- 
grated, your  life  expectancy  did  not  exceed 
40  years. 

Many  Birchers  are  at  most  the  great-grand- 
sons of  Irishmen  who  died  for  no  greater 
offense  than  being  Irish:  Greeks  and  slaves, 
guilty  of  their  race;  Calvinists,  Catholics, 
Jews,  and  then  Mormons,  who  lost  life  or 
property  or  citizenship  because  of  their  re- 
ligion or  nationality. 

Idaho's  constitution  adopted  in  1890  de- 
nied the  franchise  to  Mormons  and  orien- 
tals. Foresight?  Vision?  A  hundred  years 
ago  our  American  ancestors  were  slaughter- 
ing each  other;  less  than  half  that  long  ago 
real  warfare  was  waged  in  the  mining  camps 
and  railroad  yards  and  in  the  streets  and 
docks  of  industrial  cities. 

In  hundreds  of  communities  it  was  only 
in  the  schools,  as  education  became  a  birth- 
right, that  children  of  different  ancestry 
met — and  by  no  means  unanimously,  and  by 
no  means  is  the  process  over — and  learned 
ho%vever  grudgingly  to  believe  that  persons 
reared  differently  from  themselves  might  be 
entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  opportunities 
as  themselves  in  a  free  society. 

We  have  come  a  long,  long  way.  We  are 
freer,  happier,  healthier,  and  more  knowl- 
edgeable and  peaceable  than  any  generation 
of  our  ancestors.  The  difference  is  phe- 
nomenal. Mary  an  extremist  is  simply  a^ 
child  who  never  learned  this,  and  remains  a 
child. 


APPALACHIAN     REGIONAL     DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OF   1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  3,  to  provide  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs  and 
the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  Appa- 
lachian region. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  B.\ss 
in  the  chair » .  The  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
ge.st  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

.^MEN'DMENT     NO.      12 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  12  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  44.  between  lines  22  and  23.  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"LIMrrATION 

"Sec.  404.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  no  funds  authorized  in 
this  Act.  other  than  those  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 201.  shall  be  expended  for  any  program 
or  project  except  to  the  extent  such  program 
or  project  Is  carried  out  in  a  'redevelopment 
area',  designated  as  such  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act.  With  respect  to  funds 
authorized  in  section  201,  in  the  case  of  areas 
covered  by  this  Act  which  are  not  designated 
'redevelopment  areas',  Federal  funds  shall  be 
furnished  on  the'  same  basis  as  in  the  case  of 
all  other  areas  not  so  designated." 

On  page  44,  line  24,  in  lieu  of  "Sec.  404." 
insert  "Sec.  405.". 


On  page  45,  line  5,  in  lieu  of  "Sec.  405." 
insert  "Sec.  406.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
yield  himself? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  myself  as  much 
time  as  is  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  dis- 
cussed this  amendment  to  some  extent 
on  the  preceding  legislative  day.  I  re- 
peat that  the  amendment  is  not  designed 
to  hurt  the  bill;  neither  is  it  designed  to 
move  away  from  the  concept  of  the  bill. 
It  is  designed  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
preferential  treatment  is  not  to  be  given 
to  counties  in  this  area  which  are  not  en- 
titled to  preferential  treatment. 

The  Appalachia  bill  has  come  before 
the  Senate  under  the  aura  of  being  a 
bill  to  uplift  a  distressed  area.    That 


there  are  distressed  counties  in  this  area, 
no  one  will  deny.  But  when  one  goes 
through  the  list  of  counties  that  are 
covered  by  the  bill,  each  of  which  would 
be  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  bill, 
one  finds  at  least  67  counties  which  can- 
not qualify  as  distressed  counties  under 
the  definition  of  the  Area  Redevelop, 
ment  Act.  Therefore,  I  believe  we  ought 
not  to  grant  relief  under  the  bill  to  those 
counties.  If  we  do,  we  should  let  the 
American  people  know  exactly  what  we 
are  doing.  Let  us  not  try  to  tease  any- 
one v/ith  the  thought  that  this  is  a  bill  to 
aid  only  distressed  counties,  because  the 
bill  would  do  no  such  thing. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  a 
table  which  I  have  prepared.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  table  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Selected  examples  of  counties  which  cannot  qualify  as  "distressed"  hut  are  nevertheless  eligible 

for  all  benefits  under  the  Appalachia  bill 


(Figures  for  19,59] 

State  and  county 

Percent  of 

families  with 

income  under 

$3,000 

Percent 
unemployed 

Percent  of 

occupied 

housing  units 

with  TV 

Percent  of 

occutiied 

hotisinp  with 

uuloniobile 

Alabama:  Chambers -.. 

Oeorgia:  Catoosa -- 

North  Carolina:  Burke 

South  CaroMiia:  GreenvlUo 

Tennessee:  .Sullivan. 

Virginia:  Smyth 

37.fi 
•_>o  2 

2«.4 
27.  2 
35.0 

4.0 
3.7 
:J.  1 
2.9 
4.7 
5.9 

72.8 
90.  fl 
84.7 
S<i.  1 
87.0 
80.5 

51.4 
61.3 
61.7 
56.6 
62.2 
65.0 

Source:  "Countv  and  Citv  Data  Rook."  1902.  Department  of  Commerce,   Bureau  of  the  Census,  publication 
eparcd  under  the  direction  of  Edwin  D.  Ooldfield.  Chief.  Statistical  Reports  Division. 


prep 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
be  noted  that  I  have  selected  at  random 
certain  counties  in  the  States  that  are 
covered  by  the  Appalachia  bill.  For  ex- 
ample. In  Alabama  there  is  Chambers 
County.  Thirty-seven  and  six-tenths 
percent  of  the  families  in  that  county 
have  incomes  under  $3,000.  The  rate  of 
unemployment  is  4  percent.  Seventy- 
two  and  eight-tenths  percent  of  the  oc- 
cupied housing  units  have  television. 
Fifty-one  and  seven-tenths  percent  of 
the  occupied  housing  units  have  auto- 
mobiles. 

These  figures  are  for  1959.  They  are 
the  latest  figures  available.  I  presume 
that  the  percentages  with  respect  to  tele- 
vision and  automobiles  would  be  much 
larger  as  they  pertain  to  the  past  5  years. 

In  Georgia,  Catoosa  County  is  listed  in 
the  coverage  of  the  bill.  In  that  county, 
only  22.2  percent  of  the  families  have  in- 
comes under  S3. 000.  The  percentage  of 
unemployed  is  3.7.  More  than  90.6  per- 
cent of  the  occupied  housing  units  have 
TV,  and  61.3  percent  of  the  occupied 
housing  units  have  automobiles. 

In  Burke  County,  N.C.,  only  29  per- 
cent of  the  families  have  incomes  un- 
der $3,000.  The  rate  of  unemployment  is 
3.1  percent.  Eighty-four  and  seven- 
tenths  percent  of  the  occupied  housing 
units  have  television.  Occupied  housing 
having  automobiles  is  61.7  percent. 

In  Greenville  County,  S.C.,  only  26.4 
percent  of  the  families  have  incomes  un- 
der $3,000.  The  rate  of  unemployment  is 
2.9  percent;  86.1  percent  of  the  occupied 
housing  units  have  television;  and  56.6 


percent  of  the  occupied  housing  units 
have  automobiles. 

In  Sullivan  County,  Tenn.,  only  27.2 
percent  of  the  families  have  incomes  un- 
der $3,000.  The  rate  of  unemployment  is 
4.7  percent;  87  percent  of  the  occupied 
housing  units  have  television;  and  62.2 
percent  of  the  occupied  housing  units 
have  automobiles. 

In  Smyth  County,  Va..  35  percent  oi 
the  families  have  incomes  under  $3,000. 
The  rate  of  unemployment  is  5.9  percent; 
80.5  percent  of  the  occupied  housing 
units  have  television;  and  65  percent  of 
the  occupied  housing  units  have  auto- 
mobiles. 

The  source  of  this  information  is  the 
County  and  City  Data  Book  for  1962. 
published  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Bureau  of  the  Census.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  a  careful  review  of  this  book 
will  show  that  countless  counties 
throughout  the  United  States  are  in,  if 
anything,  much  worse  condition  than 
these  counties.  These  counties  could  not 
qualify  as  distressed  counties;  yet  they 
will  receive  benefits  under  this  bill,  un- 
less W9  do  something  about  it. 

In  my  own  State  of  Iowa,  in  17  of  the 
99  counties  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
families  receive  incomes  under  $3,000; 
17  counties  in  Iowa  have  more  than  4 
percent  unemployment.  I  cannot  in  good 
conscience  vote  to  tax  the  people  of 
Iowa  in  order  to  give  preferential  treat- 
ment to  counties  in  other  States  which 
cannot  qualify  as  distressed  counties.  I 
do  not  think  I  should  be  asked  to  do  so. 

We  might  consider  another  viewpoint : 
Are  the  States  in  which  these  counties 
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oie  located  doing  what  they  should  be  do- 
Sg  to  alleviate  their  distressed  condi- 

"°pennsylvania  and  Ohio  are  probably 
the  major  recipients,  aside  from  West 
Virginia,  of  assistance  under  the  pro- 

^°f  h^ve'  no  brief  for  West  Virginia. 
West  Virginia  is  a  distressed  State,  ma 
distressed  area.  But  when  we  look  at 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  for  example  we 
find  some  very  interesting  figures  relat- 
ing to  per  capita  disposable  personal  in- 
come and  the  State  and  local  tax  per 
capita  in  those  States  as  compared  with 

°^I  now  ?efer  to  a  table  for  1963.  showing 
the  per  capita  disposable  personal  in- 
come and  the  State  and  local  tax  per 
capita  in  a  group  of  States. 
The  table  reads  as  follows: 


State 


Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Iowa 

Hawaii 

Colorado 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

Montana  .- 

Rhode  Island. 
South  Uakota- 

riah  .-  

Vermont 

Washington — 
Wisconsin 


Per  capita 

disposable 

personnel 

increase 


State  and 
local  ta.\ 
per  capita 


$208.70 
207. 40 
244.75 
2.W.  47 
2.i9. 48 
249.  45 
208.  57 
241.41 
230. 71 
223.90 
221.78 
231.60 
271.28 
254.01 


Mr  President,  the  States  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio  are  not  levying  enough 
taxes  on  their  people,  when  compared  to 

other  States.  

In  mv  own  State  of  Iowa,  the  per 
capita  disposable  personal  income  was 
onlv  $2,036.  That  is  $100  less  than  the 
ficures  for  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  Yet, 
the  per  capita  tax  was  $244.75.  There 
are  a  great  many  other  States  which  are 
levying  more  taxes  per  capita.  Those 
States  had  a  smaller  per  capita  dis- 
posable personal  income  than  the  States 
of  Pennsvlvania  and  Ohio.  Yet,  it  is 
proposed  to  tax  the  people  of  these  vari- 
ous States  in  order  to  provide  the  assist- 
ance proposed  by  this  bill. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  would 
like  to  be  able  to  support  legislation 
which  was  aimed  at  relieving  distress,  not 
only  in  the  area  covered  by  the  Ap- 
palachia bill,  but  also  in  other  areas 
throughout  the  United  States. 

One  naturally  wants  to  assist  the  dis- 
tressed areas  in  his  own  State.  But  at 
the  same  time,  I  do  not  think  any  of  us 
should  be  so  provincial  as  to  say  that 
unless  we  have  a  corresponding  arnount 
of  assistance  under  a  particular  bill  for 
our  counties,  we  will  never  consider  giv- 
ing assistance  to  other  counties  which 
may  be  intended  to  receive  it. 

My  point  is  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
grant  assistance  to  nondistressed  coun- 
ties, as  this  bill  proposes  to  do.  The  only 
argument  that  possibly  can  be  made 
against  it  is,  "If  we  do  not  allow  some 
of  these  nondistressed  counties  to  come 
within  the  coverage  of  this  bill,  we  may 
have  difficulty  with  the  road  program. 
The  answer  to  that  argument  is  that 
my  amendment  would  specifically  ex- 


empt that  situation  and  would  provide 
that  when  highways  go  through  nondis- 
tressed counties,  the  nondistressed  coun- 
ties shall  receive  benefits  in  no  greater 
degree  than  any  other  nondistressed 
county  throughout  the  United  States. 

If  in  the  case  of  other  nondistressed 
courlties,  the  States  must  put  up  50  per- 
cent and  the  Federal  Government  put  up 
50  percent  in  constructing  highways 
through  those  counties,  such  should  be 
the  case  in  the  Appalachian  bill,  m  which 
area  there  are  nondistressed  counties. 

I  think  it  is  a  fair  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  designed  to  do  no  more  and  no 
less  than  what  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  say  they  intend. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
recognized.     How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  to  him- 
self 
Mr.   RANDOLPH.     Mr.   PresiJ.nt,    I 

yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment'offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa.  It  is  a  slightly  altered 
version  of  the  amendment  offered  last 
year,  which  was  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
It  was  also  rejected  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  when  the  m^ 
ure  was  considered  there.  The  billTlM 
not  reach  the  House  for  consideration. 
So  we  have  had  the  expression  of  the 
Senate  itself  in  its  Chamber,  and  the 
House  within  its  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

I  indicated  last  week  when  I  had  the 
privilege  of  discussing  this  matter  with 
the  able  Senator  from  Iowa  that  there 
are  limitations  and  shortcomings  inher- 
ent in  this  amendment.  I  shall  summa- 
rize them  briefiy  today. 

First,  the  amendment  would  reject  the 
basic  regional  concept  of  the  bill.  This 
is  not  an  area  redevelopment  measure.  I 
must  repeat  that,  as  I  said  last  week  it 
would  be  fallacious  to  attach  to  this 
measure  completely  extraneous  and,  I 
think  irrelevant  criteria  which  have  been 
developed  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration.  .  . 

Second,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  privi- 
leged treatment  which  is  indicated  with 
respect  to  the  Appalachian  area  is  a  valid 
argument.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  strike  out  the  effectiveness  of  the 
multicounty  development  district  os  de- 
termined in  this  legislation. 

We  have  noted  in  committee — and  we 
have  called  attention  to  it  in  the  Sen- 
ate—that the  counties  of  greater  eco- 
nomic strength  will  often  be  the  nucleus, 
the  anchor,  as  it  were,  for  the  develop- 
ment district.  Technical  assistance 
funds,  as  well  as  projects  funds,  would 
frequently  be  allocated  not  to  single 
counties  but  to  multicounty  development 
districts. 

Third  with  respect  to  the  amendment, 
the  provision  for  allocating  funds  under 
section  201,  which  is  the  road  program. 
I  believe  the  proposed  amendment  con- 
tains language  that  is  either  meaning- 
less or  unworkable. 


Frankly,  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant 
by  the  language  on  page  2,  lines  3  and 
5,  which  refers  to  the  highway  funds,  as 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  set  them  forth. 
It  reads: 

Federal  funds  shall  be  fvirnished  on  the 
same  basis  as  in  the  case  of  other  areas  not 
so  designated. 


I  do  not  know  what  this  means.    As 
the  Senator  said,  in  all  Federal  aid  high- 
way programs,  as  in  the  pending  biU 
the  allocations  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  the  States  are  not  made  to 
the  counties.     If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  related  language  is  not  meanmgless. 
but  declares  that  the  funds  for  assistance 
in  building  specific  roads  would  be  ap- 
portioned differently,  as  the  road  pro- 
gram transverses  from  one  county  and 
jumps  over  another  county,  such  a  pro- 
vision would  be  completely  unworkable. 
I  think  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
administer  such  a  provision. 

For  the  reasons  I  set  forth  last  week 
and  which  I  reemphasize  now,  I  shall  op- 
pose, on  behalf  of  the  committee,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa.  The  Senator  is  able 
and  conscientious.  I  understand  his 
concern. 

However,  I  believe  that  in  this  instance 
his  argument  is  not  valid. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  tune. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.    RANDOLPH.     Mr.    President.    I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  can 

the  roll.  „      .J     *     T 

Mr.    RANDOLPH.     Mr.    President,    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 

for  the  rollcall  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  11 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  11,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors (amendment  No.  11)  will  be  stated. 
The  Lec:sl.\tive  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
beginning  with  line  14.  on  page  18,  stnke 
out  through  line  12  on  page  21. 

Renumber  the  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  this  point? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  must  first  yield 
himself  time.  . 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myseif  10  minutes. 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  wishes  me  to  yield  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. .„ 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
this  amendment.  No.  11.  the  committee, 
which  is  opposed  to   the   amendment. 
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^all   have   an   additional    10   minutes.  The  average  size  of  the  operating  unit  provement  but  also  in  the  buvine  a^r^ 

r^!:  "^Jl^ZV^l  20  minutes.  in  the  Great  Plains  program  is  not  50  maintenance    of    breeder    stock    whioS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there  acres  as  a  limit,  but  2,055  acres.  would  increase  marketings  by  a  mlS 

objection?    The  Chair  hears  none,  and  What  does  that  tell  us?    That  tells  us  head  of  cattle  a  year     These  marilpf 

T^f  °/a?t1^«t.     ,.      X,      ..  that  the  conditions  in  the  Great  Plains  ings    would    be    added    to    an    alreadv 

*v,    ,;  ^U?<^HE.    Mr.   President,   will  area  are  the  antithesis  of  what  we  find  burdensome  overproduction    which  fS 

hPfnrS  WH^'l  ^'  *^^^.^^°^  *?'  ^'"^^  in  Appalachia.  Secretary  states  is  at  the  bottom  of  Se 

before  3  o  clock,  or  will  the  time  for  vot-  It  is  not  fair,  it  is  not  even  common  situation 

ing  be  extended  beyond  that  time?  sense,  to  say  that  we  should  apply  the  it  is  argued  aKn    "Wp  nr*.  im,.^  ,- 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    There  1.  plenty  of  Great  Plains  program  to  the  Appalachia  ,  mUlfon  ffed^'  rtUeTye'7f  Tm'S' 

^^^-  region,  and  that  here  are  sections  1,  2,  jco  and  Canada     Whv  nnt  rJ^^luf^ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    There  may  be  many  3,  4.  and  we  will  lift  those  out  of  the  Appalachian"       '^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^"^ 

other  amendments.  Great  Plains  and  put  them  in  a  program  t  ^jn  en  ninn^  wuv,  thot  ov„„^     . 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Very  weU.  for  Appalachia.  which  is  not  comparable  befieTe  most  SphI  S.  wnni^^''?*;  J 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Why  not  extend  the  in  geography,  area,  or  economic  condi-  aSst^atL  vrfni.  Tnn;  ,    ""    ^^' 

time  beyond  3  o'clock?  tions  administration  lefuses  to  put  limits  on 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     We   cannot  do  it.  Some  422  counties,  alter  careful  selec-  CanX°'wP  «f.f  fSnV^n""  ^'"^^^^^ 

The  time  has  already  been  fixed.  tion.  were  made  eligible  for  the  program.  ^^Ju^:  J!%i'A?TV^  receive  them 

The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With-  and  only  392  of  them  have  pro  ects  un-  J^h^a  .hn  iri  IZS?.  ^u""  '^  ^^- 

out  objection,  the  Senator  from   West  der  it.    The  Great  Plains  bill.  Public  Law  Kin  «  vp^,    ip  .v?a^^.  'T^^'^ 

Virginia  will  be  recognized  for  20  min-  1021,  was  adopted  following  action  by  f,^^^  p,lf'l  Tn^^J.^i      ^Su*^^'" 

utes,  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  the  appropriate  committee.    It  contained  f'  w^  tlf,,!^^  J^^Tff  .°-    l^""'- '^ 

now  recognized  for  10  minutes.  2.503  printed  lines,  carefully  prepared.  J^.^m  th.   a^^  L  l-^"      ^  ^^^""f  ^^^^^" 

Mr.HRUSKA.     Mr.  President,  am  I  to  with  appropriate  safeguards,  and  with  f  nJ^^h^m  h.^^H^f^^^w^^'   'L't '^''^• 

understand  that  my  10  minutes  starts  provisions  that  were  calculated  to  meet  ,^^  c„vS,  i   f„i        ]        m  addition  to 

now?  the  circumsta&es  in  that  10-State  area.  r/nad«  uhf.hlfn  ™'°"'   ^''''?u  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Yes.  That  is  the  handling  that  I  recommend  ^^I"^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ill  come  m.  nevertheless. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     I  am  grateful  for  the  for  section  203  of  the  present  bill,  so  that  ,   ^ J^^'O^v  that  the  situation  in  Appa- 

1 -minute -spot."  knowledgeable  committees  in  the  Senate  if^"'^   ^!,  II'^T^',     cf  i^^Poverishment 

Amendment  No.  11  involves  the  dele-  and    House    dealing    with    agricultural  "^^^^  and  the  lack  of  food  is  not  a  bright 

tion  of  section  203  of  the  bill  (S.  3) .  problems  will  have  an  opportunity  to  go  Prospect,  to  say  the  least. 

In  considering  this  amendment,  we  are  into  it,  and  to  see  that  what  comes  out  "  ^?_  "°^  ^^'  position  that  this  pro- 

really  plowing  old  ground  again,  because  is  a  workable  bill.  ^^'^^  "^  rejected  and  then  forgotten, 

section  203  was  deleted  from  the  similar  The  greatest  single  difference  between  ^^  there  is  merit  to  this  proposal,  let 

bill  that  we  considered  last  year.  the  two  programs  is  that  in  the  Appa-  ^  strike  it  from  the  bill  now.    To  deter- 

The  question  is  whether  the  revised  lachian  program  we  are  dealing  with  un-  "^'"^  whether  it  has  merit,  let  it  be  put  in 

language  of  section  203  as  contained  in  economic  units,  held  by  the  most  im-  ^^^  ^^^"^  o^  ^  separate  bill,  and  referred 

the  bill  this  year  has  been  changed  from  poverished  of  the  people  of  the  region.  ^°  ^^'^  Agriculture  Committees  of  the 

last  year's  version  sufficiently  to  affect  Nothing  can  be  accomplished  by  investing  House  and  Senate  for  them  to  process, 

our  decision.  S2.500  apiece  in  those  small  units,  as  ^^^  ^^^^  process  it  along  the  same  lines 

It  is  said  that  section  203  in  its  present  grants  for  land  conservation  practices,  in  ^^^  Public  Law   1021   was  processed  in 

language  is  patterned  after  the  language  the  hope  of  making  those  units  self-sus-  ^^^^-     ^^^6  it  geared  to  the  problems 

authorizing  the  Great  Plains  conserva-  taining  from   an   economic  standpoint.  °^  ^^^  ^^^^  i^  which  it  is  to  be  applied, 

tion   program.     If   the    10   Midwestern  Fifty  acres  will  support  no  more  than  12  ^°  that  it  will  stand  up  as  a  workable 

States  think  highly  enough  of  the  Great  to  16  head  of  cattle.    That  is  not  enough  Proposal. 

Plains  program  to  vote  appropriations  to  do  the  job.  Then,  if  it  pa.sses  the  judgment  of 
for  it  each  year,  it  is  argued  that  we  In  my  judgment,  one  of  the  most  cruel  those  people,  I  believe  it  should  be  con- 
should  not  prevent  the  application  of  hoaxes  in  this  whole  situation  is  that  the  sidered  by  each  Chamber  and  then  en- 
the  Great  Plains  program  to  the  landowner  in  Appalachia.  when  he  gets  acted  into  law,  but  not  on  the  basis  of 
Appalachia  region.  into  the  program,  will  be  given  the  idea  hearings  held  on  January  19  and  21  of 

It  is  further  argued  that  to  refuse  ap-  that  the  program  will  enable  him  to  make  ^^^^  ^ear.  during  the  very  week  of  the 
proval  of  section  203  would  be  regional-  a  living.  Under  all  the  laws  of  economics,  inauguration  ceremonies,  when  many 
ism  of  an  extreme  form;  and  that  sec-  he  cannot  make  a  living  through  such  a  °ther  things  were  going  on  m  the  Cap- 
tion 203  as  revised  would  be  not  the  program.  All  the  Federal  help  he  can  itol;  also  under  circumstances  when 
slightest  threat  to  the  beef-producing  get  will  not  give  him  any  real  future  to  there  was  not  sufficient  time  for  the  cat- 
States  of  this  country.  look  toward.  It  will  be  a  future  with  a  tlemen's  associations  to  come  to  Wash- 
As  to  the  first  point,  that  to  refuse  submarginal  income  and  a  substandard  ington  and  prove  the  points  which  I  have 
adoption  of  the  provision  would  be  living.  tried  to  make  in  the  Chamber  today, 
regionalism  of  an  extreme  form,  it  is  As  to  whether  the  program  creates  a  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
argued  that  section  203  gives  to  the  threat  to  the  beef  industry,  last  year  we  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  consumed 
Appalachia  region  nothing  not  already  heard  testimony  by  two  administration  10  minutes. 

enjoyed  by  the  10  Midwestern  States  un-  spokesmen — namely  Secretary  of  Agri-  Mr.  HRUSKA.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 

der  the  Great  Plains  program;  and  that  culture  Freeman  and  Under  Secretary  of  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 

Appalachia  as  a  50-acre  limitation  and  Commerce,     Franklin     Roosevelt.    The  for  1  additional  minute. 

a  $2,500  limitation  per  farm ;   whereas  testimony  was  that  the  added  marketings  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

the  Great  Plains  program  has  a  limita-  of  beef  cattle  in  Appalachia,  with  this  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 

tion  of  S25.000  on  a  contract,  rather  than  program  of  increased  production,  would  1  additional  minute. 

$2,500  for  50  acres.  amount  to  S230  million.    That  comes  to  Mr.  HRUSKA.         This  is  a  hurry-up 

I  should  like  to  explore  for  a  moment  a  million  head  of  cattle.    That  means  a  call.    We  are  told  we  must  pass  this  bill 

what  the  Great  Plains  program  is.    It  is  biUion  pounds  of  beef  on  the  hoof.  today.    We  mu.st  vote  on  it  by  3  o'clock, 

authorized  by  Public  Law  1021  of  the  Is  that  not  a  factor?  i  .say  that  is  not  fair  to  the  organiza- 

84th  Congress.     There  are  some  17.000  Is  that  not  plenty  of  additional  com-  tions  representing  the  beef   producers, 

contracts  under  it.    The  average  allow-  petition  for  the  beef  industry?  who  will  be  seriously  affected  by  a  pro- 

ance  under  those  contracts  is  a  little  I  would  say  that  it  is,  particularly  when  posal  so  harmful  to  their  interests.    This 

more  than  $3,600  a  contract — not  $25,-  Secretary  Freeman  states  that  the  big  may  be  relieving,  in  part,  those  in  Ap- 

000.    Most  projects  in  recent  years  have  trouble  with  the  cattle  industry  is  it  is  palachia,  but  at  the  expense  of  those 

been  on  a  level  of  50-50  participation,  overproducing.  already  in  the  beef  industry  who  are 

and  there  are  very  few  providing  for  as  What  is  his  remedy?     His  remedy  is  trying  to  hang  on,  in  spite  of  the  adverse 

large  a  Federal  contribution  as  60  per-  to   establish   a   system  subsidized   with  market  conditions  in  the  cattle  industry 

cent.  Federal  funds,  not  only  in  pasture  im-  today. 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     I  yield. 

Ml'.  MUNDT.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  on  having  offered 
the  amendment  dealing  with  the  problem 
in  connection  with  this  bill,  which  could 
have  very  serious  and  injurious  economic 
consequences  throughout  the  agricul- 
tural areas.  The  Senator  has  taken  a 
reasonable  and  moderate  approach  in 
trying  to  correct  the  situation  which,  if 
left  in  the  bill,  could  create  genuine  eco- 
nomic distress  in  widespread  areas  of  the 
country. 

1  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  feels,  along  with  me,  that  if  the 
bill  should  remain  in  its  present  form, 
and  if  his  amendment  should  be  re- 
jected—in effect  resulting  in  the  enact- 
ment and  approval  of  all  that  is  now  in 
the  Appalachia  bill— it  would  have  the 
result  of  transferring  pockets  of  poverty 
from  Appalachia  out  into  the  range  and 
cattle  country  of  America,  where  we  al- 
ready are  suffering  serious  economic 
consequences. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  In  the  last  2  or  3  years, 
many  persons  in  our  area  have  been 
pushed  into  bankruptcy  or  near  bank- 
ruptcy. If  we  are  to  have  a  portion  of 
the  industry  subsidized  in  competition 
with  us,  of  course  it  will  aggravate  that 
situation. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  see  no  good  economic 
sense  at  all  in  creating  new  areas  of 
poverty  in  order  to  correct  existing  prob- 
lems. This  is  a  nation  of  50  sovereign 
States.  By  moving  economically  dis- 
tressed locations  from  one  area  on  some 
kind  of  magic  carpet,  by  impinging  upon 
the  agricultural  activities  of  a  normally 
agricultural  area  of  the  country,  it  seems 
to  me  we  would  be  walking  down  the  hill 
toward  more  poverty,  in  certain  sections 
of  our  country,  instead  of  toward  a  high 
plane  of  national  prosperity. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  for  his  observations. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana  LMr.  MetcalfI. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 
Mr.  METCALP.    Mr.  President,  I  feel 

that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  this 
debate  in  his  forceful  statement  on  his 
amendment.  I  offered  the  same  amend- 
ment in  committee,  and  for  the  same 
reasons  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
so  eloquently  stated. 

I  feel  that  the  Great  Plains  area  is  be- 
ing discriminated  against  in  this  amend- 
ment. As  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  already  pointed  out,  the  cattlemen  of 
my  area,  and  the  cattlemen  of  Nebraska, 
are  suffering  from  overproduction. 

Last  year,  when  Secretary  Freeman 
appeared  before  the  committee,  I  in- 
terrogated him  concerning  the  amend- 
ment. It  was  called  the  pastureland 
amendment  then.  This  year  "pasture- 
land"  has  been  removed  from  the 
amendment  each  time.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  ,  who 
has  been  handling  the  bill  in  the  com- 
mittee, is  to  be  commended  for  his  frank- 
ness and  forthrightness  in  stating  that 


they  took  the  word  "pastureland"  out, 
but  it  applies  to  the  same  thing. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  oppose  a  soil 
conservation  and  a  soil  erosion  amend- 
ment, but  this  amendment,  which  ap- 
pears to  give  special  privilege  to  the  Ap- 
palachian area  at  a  time  when  the  ad- 
ministration is  cutting  soil  conservation 
all  over  the  rest  of  the  United  States, 
comes  with  ill  grace 

In  the  budget  message,  the  President 
proposes  a  reduction  of  $20  million  for 
1966  under  legislation  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  a  public  enterprise  re- 
volving fund.  The  finance  report  calls 
for  technical  services  provided  to  soil 
conservation  districts  for  soil  conserva- 
tion already  in  operation,  in  cooperation 
with  farmers,  ranchers,  other  landown- 
ers in  the  design  and  layout  and  installa- 
tion of  planned  water  and  soil  conserva- 
tion practices.  The  proposal  is  that  a  re- 
volving fund  be  established  by  the  farm- 
ers themselves,  or  by  the  States,  or  by 
the  soil  conservation  districts,  whereby 
to  contribute  to  technical  services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  1  more  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in 
other  words,  the  administration  is 
coming  around,  on  the  one  hand,  with  a 
tin  cup,  collecting  from  all  the  farmers 
who  are  participating  in  soil  conserva- 
tion for  their  technical  service,  and  then 
distributing  the  largess  it  collects  to  the 
people  of  Appalachia. 

The  Presidential  budget  message  at 
page  89  states: 

But  in  view  of  the  market  outlook  for 
farm  commodities  at  home  and  abroad,  farm- 
ing alone  cannot  be  expected  to  provide  a 
decent  living  in  the  future  for  more  than 
about  1  million  farm  families,  even  with  con- 
tinued Government  assistance.  Many  low- 
income  farm  families  will  have  to  find  other 
ways  of  earning  a  living. 

Mr.  President,  that  means  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  saying  to  Congress  that 
two  and  a  half  million  of  the  3  million 
farmers  in  America  will  have  to  leave 
the  farms.  Then  it  says  that  we  shall 
have  to  give  special  subsidies  and  special 
consideration  to  return  them  to  the  farm 
in  special  areas  of  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  heartily  concur  in 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  hope  it  will  be  added 
to  the  bill. 

May  I  have  an  additional  half  minute 
yielded  to  to  me? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  another  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  have  supported  this 
principle  in  other  areas,  such  as  in  con- 
nection with  the  Great  Plains  program. 
I  cannot  justify  in  my  mind  a  program 
which  on  the  one  hand  would  contribute 
to  further  poverty,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  in  other  areas  of  the  United  States, 
and  then  take  that  same  poverty  to 
build  up  something  in  the  Appalachian 
area. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
I  hope  very  much  that  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  will  give  considera- 
tion to  the  arguments  that  I  am  about  to 
make  in  response  to  the  presentation 
made  by  my  friend  from  Nebraska. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  his  concern,  and 
of  the  concern  of  other  Members  of  the 
Senate,  about  the  problems  of  the  great 
cattle-producing  States. 

Last  year  many  of  us  joined  in  support 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  to  secure  application  of  quotas 
to  the  importation  of  beef.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senator  and  his  cosponsors 
are  unduly  concerned  about  the  effect  on 
the  cattle  situation  of  section  203  of  the 
bill  which  he  seeks  to  strike. 

They  assume  that  this  section,  if  it  is 
used  by  the  small  farmers  in  the  Appa- 
lachian area,  and  if  they  improve  their 
.small  tracts  of  land  to  the  limit  of  50 
acres,  that  it  will  go  into  pasture  and 
all  will  be  used  for  the  production  of 
beef.  I  say  to  them  that  they  do  not 
know  this  area.  I  say  that  with  great 
respect  for  my  friends. 

The  chief  purposes  of  the  bill  are  two. 
The  first  purpose  is  not  particularly  rel- 
evant to  the  discussion  of  the  amend- 
ment, but  it  is  to  establish  facilities, 
such  as  roads,  vocational  schools,  and 
health  facilities,  which  will  in  time  bring 
the  region  into  parity  with  other  more 
fortunate  regions  of  the  country. 

The  second  purpose  is  to  assist  in  the 
restoration,  conservation,  and  rehabili- 
tation of  the  natural  resources  of  this 
region — land,  water,  and  timber.  Cer- 
tainly no  resource  is  more  important 
than  land. 

The  vast  areas  in  the  West,  acres 
stretching  out  in  flatlands,  bear  little 
comparison  with  the  hills  in  Kentucky, 
West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ten- 
nessee. It  is  a  rugged  country,  cut  with 
steep  hillsides  and  narrow  valleys. 
There  are  a  few  farms  in  the  bottom 
lands  of  the  streams,  but  most  are  hill- 
side fai-ms.  The  timber  has  been  cut 
away.  The  land  has  been  cultivated  in 
corn,  and  in  other  row  crops. 

It  is  poor  soil  with  little  limestone,  and 
much  sandstone.  The  hills  have  been 
gullied,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  topsoil 
has  washed  away. 

The  bill  provides  that  these  small 
farmers,  with  small  resources,  who  have 
not  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
50-50  divisions  in  our  farm  programs, 
such  as  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  the  ACP,  and  so  forth,  shall  be  pro- 
vided opportunity  on  a  ratio  up  to  80-20. 
in  conservation  practice,  to  develop  their 
small  50  acres. 

I  can  speak  with  some, experience  on 
this  subject,  as  I  live  in  the  area  and 
have  traveled  it  many  times. 

These  small  farmers  will  improve  their 
land  and  use  it  for  gardens.  They  may 
keep  a  cow  or  two.  I  hope  they  will. 
They  may  keep  some  sheep  and  hogs. 
They  will  live  on  the  land  cheaply,  and 
have  a  better  way  of  living. 

My  friend  from  Nebraska  said  a  few 
moments  ago  that  this  program  would 
not  help  those  people,  because  they 
could  not  develop  a  good  farm  program 
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on  50  acres.  Mr.  President,  it  will  en- 
able them  to  live,  and  that  is  the  impor- 
tant thing.  It  will  not  hurt  the  people  in 
the  cattle  States.  There  may  be  those 
who  may  have  5  or  6  cattle,  or  10.  How 
many  cattle  can  one  raise  on  50  acres? 
These  people  want  to  stay  where  they 
are.  They  are  miners  out  of  work,  or 
farm  families  growing  poorer  all  the 
time.  They  are  afraid  to  leave  their 
homes,  for  it  is  difficult  to  secure  em- 
ployment. They  do  not  want  to  lose  the 
land  and  their  homes. 

I  believe  this  section  of  the  bill  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  sections  in  the 
bill.  It  will  give  these  people  a  chance 
to  live. 

They  may  raise  berries,  fruit,  vege- 
tables, and  market  them  through  coop- 
eratives. 

I  say  to  my  dear  friends:  Do  not  be 
afraid  of  this  section.  It  is  not  a  cattle- 
producing  section.  It  will  give  a  better 
life  and  opportunity  to  people  who  des- 
perately need  a  better  chance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  presentation  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  let  me  say 
that  50  acres,  multiplied  over  and  over 
again,  may  do  to  the  cattle  business  pre- 
cisely what  less  than  15  acres  multiplied 
time  and  time  again  has  already  done  to 
the  wheat  market. 

We  have  found  that  when  we  protect 
the  right  of  people  to  raise  unlimited 
wheat  on  15-acre  tracts,  and  then  are 
faced  with  50,000  farmers  in  certain 
States  taking  advantage  of  that  provi- 
sion, it  has  a  detrimental  effect  on  the 
price  received  by  wheat  grown  through- 
out the  country.  The  same  thing  can 
occur  here  if  we  do  not  add  the  Hruska 
amendment  to  protect  our  cattle  industry 
against  a  new  form  of  subsidized  compe- 
tition. 

I  do  not  believe  it  was  the  purpose  of 
the  Appalachian  bill  to  subsidize  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country  in  waging  economic 
war  against  another  section  of  the  coun- 
try. However,  that  is  exactly  what  is 
taking  place  at  a  time  when  parity  is 
already  down  to  75  percent  in  the  farm- 
ing areas.  I  hope  the  Hruska  amend- 
ment is  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  spoke pn  this  subject.  I  expressed 
the  view  that  I  could  not  bring  my  judg- 
ment to  coincide  with  a  proposal  which 
would  have  the  Federal  Government 
paying  money  to  farmers  to  take  land 
out  of  production  on  the  one  hand,  and 
then,  on  the  other,  paying  them  money 
to  put  land  into  production. 

That  is  the  factual  situation  that  ex- 
ists with  respect  to  the  proposed  pro- 
gram. 

We  have  a  number  of  programs  in 
which  we  say  to  the  farmers,  "Take  your 
land  out  of  production.  If  you  do  so, 
you  will  remove  the  glut  in  the  market. 
You  will  help  stabilize  prices.  If  you  do 
that,  we  will  pay  you  for  your  failure  to 
produce." 


That  has  been  the  philosophy,  and  it 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Congress. 
However,  in  the  present  instance,  com- 
pletely in  conflict  with  what  has  been 
past  practice,  we  would  say  to  farmers, 
"If  you  improve  your  land  with  fertilizer, 
tile,  irrigation,  and  fences,  so  that  you 
will  bs  able  to  graze  your  stock  better, 
we  will  pay  you.  It  will  net  be  a  loan ;  it 
will  be  a  gift." 

It  is  beyond  my  ability  to  reconcile 
those  two  programs.  One  would  pay  the 
farmer  to  take  land  out  of  production; 
the  other  would  pay  the  farmer  to  put 
land  into  production. 

How  can  Senators  reconcile  those  two 
programs?     One  or  the  other  is  wrong. 

Certain  counties  in  Ohio  are  involved 
in  the  bill.  My  natural  impulse  would 
be  to  say,  "We  will  go  along  with  the 
program."  But.  Mr.  President,  already 
it  has  been  pointed  out  that  there  will  be 
at  least  six  other  "Appalachias."  How 
long  can  we  continue  to  give  money  to 
take  food  out  of  production  and  give 
money  to  increase  production? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  an  ad- 
ditional minute?  I  am  making  a  good 
argument. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  prospects  are 
that  there  will  be  six  new  areas  of  the 
country  which  will  come  under  the  pro- 
posed program.  I  visualize  that  within 
2  years  there  will  be  "Appalachias"  in 
every  part  nf  the  country.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  continue  to  pay  the  Great 
Plains  States  at  a  ratio  of  50  to  50  and 
pay  others  at  a  ratio  of  80  to  20. 

I  should  like  to  go  along  with  the  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  which  we  are  discuss- 
ing, but  I  cannot  do  so.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  in 
asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  2  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
has  been  somewhat  reworded  compared 
with  the  bill  passed  last  year.  But  I 
think  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  re- 
sult would  be  about  the  same  as  it  would 
be  under  the  pastureland  section,  section 
203,  of  last  year's  bill.  At  that  time  I 
pointed  out  that  section  203  of  the  bill 
was  inconsistent  with  the  land  retire- 
ment provisions  under  the  current  feed- 
grain  program.  I  believe  that  the  same 
thing  can  be  said  about  section  203  as  it 
is  presently  worded. 

Additionally,  I  point  out  that  I  believe 
that  Congress  is  going  far  afield  when 
it  delegates  responsibility  to  the  Secre- 


tary of  Agriculture,  as  this  section  would 
do.  I  quote  from  subsection  (d)  on  page 
19: 

(d)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the 
landowner,  operator,  or  occupier  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  be  authorized  to 
furnish  financial  and  other  assistance  to 
such  landowner,  operator,  or  occupier  in 
such  amounts  and  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  are  appro- 
priate and  in  the  public  interest  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  land  uses  and  conserva- 
tion treatment  set  forth  In  the  agreement: 

Mr.  President,  that  question  is  not  for 
the  Secretary  to  determiiie ;  it  is  for  the 
Congress  to  determine  and  set  down 
guidelines  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  appro- 
priate, or  what  is  or  is  not  in  the  public 
interest.  That  is  merely  another  exam- 
ple of  what  I  believe  is  improper  language 
tied  in  with  a  very  unfortunate  section 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  15 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  how  much  time  I  have  re- 
maining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  7  minutes 
remaining  under  his  control. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  what  I  shall  say  will  be  taken 
in  good  spirit.  If  we  were  to  talk  about 
preferential  treatment — and  I  do  not 
like  the  bill  to  be  discussed  in  those 
terms — certainly  there  are  areas  of  our 
country,  including  the  Great  Plains  area, 
which  have  had  attention  in  the  past. 
I  shall  not  call  it  preferential  treat- 
ment, but  I  say  that  for  8  years  in  the 
Great  Plains  area  they  have  been  carry- 
ing forward  special  programs.  In  the 
Great  Plains  program  341  million  acres 
have  been  eligible  for  attention.  If  the 
program  in  the  Appalachian  region  were 
similar  to  that  in  the  Great  Plains  area, 
we  would  have  approximately  8  mil- 
lion acres  eligible  for  assistance  and 
would  hope  for  treatment  of  approxi- 
mately 2.5  million  acres  over  the  life  of 
tliis  act.  The  present  funding  level  of 
section  203  would  treat  approximately 
350,000  acres. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has  at- 
tempted very  realistically — and  I  shall 
say  very  considerably — to  bring  in  this 
year  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
Vv'hich  was  offered  last  year  to  meet  the 
arguments  which  have  been  discussed  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska!  and  others  today  and  prior  to 
today.  We  are  thinking  in  terms  of  help 
within  the  Appalachian  region,  not  mere- 
ly for  the  plains  areas.  If  we  had  any 
plains,  we  would  have  the  production  of 
cattle.  But  we  are  thinking,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  fMr.  Cooper]  has 
said,  of  orchards  which  would  be  de- 
veloped and  of  other  programs — for  ex- 
ample, the  production  of  certain  types  of 
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berries  as  well  as  livestock  production. 
All  of  those  endeavors  would  be  within 
the  program  of  conservation,  land  im- 
orovement,  and  erosion  control. 

I  cannot  see  how  that  program  would 
be  a  threat  to  the  beef  industry  in  the 
,Pction  of  the  country  from  which  the 
senator  from  Nebraska  comes.  If  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]. 
cosponsored  by  other  Senators  who  are 
interested  in  the  Great  Plains  States, 
were  agreed  to,  it  would  be  regionalism 
m  the  extreme.  We  are  asking  only  for 
what  I  think  is  valid. 

1  quote  now  from  page  1610  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  January  29, 
1965  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  op- 
nosed  "special  Federal  subsidies  on  a 
basis  which  discriminates  in  favor  of  one 
section  of  the  country  and  against  all 
other  sections." 

That  is  a  quotation  from  the  statement 
of- the  Senator.    I  accept  it  at  its  face 
value,  and  reply  that  section  203  of  the 
nending  measure,  as  reported,  offers  to 
the  farmers  of  the  Appalachian  region 
nothing  that  has  not  been  available  to 
the  farmers  of  the  designated  counties 
in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Texas, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  New  Mex- 
ico  Oklahoma,  and  Montana  since  en- 
actment of  the  act  of  August  7,  1956,  to 
which   reference   has   been   made,   and 
which  established  the  Great  Plains  pro- 
gram under  the  administration  of  th^ 
Soil  Conservation  Service.    The  maxi- 
mum allowable  grant  under  the  proposed 
legislation  now  before  the  Senate  is  sub- 
stantially less  than— and  would  probably 
average  approximately  one-tenth  of— the 
maximum  allowable  assistance  under  the 
program  in  the  Great  Plains. 

I  have  read  with  care  the  remarks  of 
the     Senator     from     Nebraska      [Mr. 
Hruska] .    I  have  also  read  the  remaiks 
and  listened  to  the  statements  today  of 
the  Senators  from  Nebraska  and  Ohio. 
I  say  to  them  with  respect — and  I  respect 
them  highly— that  I  believe  their  com- 
ments are  not  responsive  to  the  purpose 
of  section  203  as  we  have  drafted  it  this 
year  in  S.  3.    Section  203  does  not  give 
special  preference  to  the  farmers  of  the 
Appalachian  region.    I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  to  the  colloquy  on  Jan- 
uary 29.    It  was  presumed  by  both  Sen- 
ators that  the  Great  Plains  program  is 
operated  on  a  50-50  basis  of  participation 
between  the  Federal  Goverrunent,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  farmer,  on  the  other. 
It  has  since  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  while  a  50-50  ratio  may  prevail  in 
many   instances,   the  law  provides  for 
Federal  grants  up  to  80  percent  of  the 
cost  of  each  eligible  project. 

In  Nebraska,  of  the  21  practices  in- 
stalled under  the  program,  6  are  at  80 
percent,  10  are  at  73  percent,  3  are  at 
60  percent,  and  only  2  at  50  percent. 

In  South  Dakota,  of  the  23  practices 
installed,  9  are  at  the  ratio  of  80  percent, 
6  at  75  percent,  9  at  65  percent,  and  only 

2  at  50  percent. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  For  what  years  were 
those  projects  approved?  If  they  were  in 
the  initial  years,  that  statement  is  true; 


but  in  recent  years  the  average  has  been 
about  50  percent. 

Mr   RANDOLPH.    Different  practices 
have  been  instituted  and  contracted  for 
over  the  years.    The  list  to  which  I  refer 
includes  all  24  practices  installed  under 
the  program  and  has  been  updated  to 
1964.    The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
indicated  that  these  programs  have  no 
applicability  to  Appal achia.    This  is  not 
a  fact.    I  mention,  for  example,  perma- 
nent vegetative  cover.    Certainly  we  have 
reasons  for  that  practice.     Then  there 
are  the  practices  of  field  strip-cropping, 
contour  strip-cropping,  contour  farming 
operations,  terrace  construction,  furrow- 
ing  ripping,  and  pitting  or  listing;  also 
detention    of    sediment    and    retention 
dams;  stream-bank  or  shore  protection; 
construction  of  dams  for  irrigation;  de- 
veloping springs;  and  control  of  competi- 
tive shrubs.     All  of  these  stabilization 
and  erosion  control  practices  are  appli- 
cable to  the  farms  of  Appalachia. 

I  refer  Senators  to  pages  119  and  120 
of  the  Federal  Budget  for  fiscal  1966.  in 
which  the  Great  Plains  program,  after 
which  this  section  of  the  pending  meas- 
ure has  been  patterned,  is  discussed.  I 
quote  from  that  section  of  the  budget: 
Program  regulations  provide  that  the  cost- 
share  rate  offered  in  any  contract  shall  not 
exceed  80  percent  of  the  average  cost  of  in- 
stalling each  eligible  practice  within  the 
designated  county.  *  •  *  There  is  also  a 
cost-sharing  limitation  of  $25,000  for  any 
one  contract. 


I  emphasize  that  whereas  the  compa- 
rable program  for  Appalachia  under  sec- 
tion 203  is  limited  to  not  more  than  50 
acres,  which  at  the  average  cost  of  S50 
per  acre  would  be  a  maximum  of  $2,500. 
the  Great  Plains  program  limits  a  single 
contract  to  $25,000,  or  10  times  the 
amount  which  would  be  allowed  the  Ap- 
palachian farmer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair  > .  The  10 
minutes  allotted  to  himself  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  have  expired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  how- 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  5  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.   RANDOLPH.     I   yield  myself   3 

minutes.  .     ^  v. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how- 
Senators  could  seriously   entertain  the 
argument  of  preferential  treatment  in 
Appalachia  in  the  face  of  the  facts  which 
have  been  presented  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky   [Mr.  Cooper],  which  I  have 
placed  in  the  Record.    I  do  not  advocate 
establishing  a  50-acre  limitation  in  the 
Great  Plains.    Obviously,  in  the  wide  ex- 
panses of  the  Western  States,  such  a 
limitation  would  be  inappropriate  and  in- 
effective.   But  I  do  argue  for  at  least 
equal  treatment  for  the  farmers  of  Ap- 
palachia with  the  farmers  of  the  Great 
Plains.      Equal    treatment    means    the 
equal    though  not  identical,  application 
of  the  resources  of  our  Government  to 
the  needs  of  the  farmers. 

Should  the  soil  of  the  farms  of  West 
Virginia  and  eastern  Kentucky  be  al- 
lowed to  wash  away  into  the  Ohio  and  Big 
Sandy  Rivers,  while  the  soil  of  the  farms 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  is  protected 
from  erosion?    I  do  not  believe  that  the 


Senate  will  adopt  an  amendment  which 
embodies  such  apparent  inequities  as 
the  pending  one,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  for  him- 
self and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  PASTORE.   Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 
Mr.   PASTORE.     The  point   we   are 
missing  is  that  the  limitation  provided  in 
the  bill  is  50  acres.     This  is  an  anti- 
poverty  program.    As  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  has  already  said, 
the  50  acres  is  nothing  more  than  a  fam- 
ily farm.    We  are  trying  to  provide  a  lit- 
tle sustenance  for  those  people  to  enable 
them  to  provide  for  their  families.   It  was 
never  intended  that  industry  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country  should  be  dislocated. 
This  is  an  antipoverty  program ;  we  must 
understand  that.     The  reason  for  the 
limitation  of  50  acres  is  that  it  is  a  fam- 
ily farm  program.    We  are  merely  trying 
to  assist  people  to  raise  some  cattle  and 
some    food   in   order   to    support   their 
families. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  succinct  and  correct,  as 
always.  There  is  no  attempt  in  the  bill 
to  do"  violence  to  a  program  which,  for 
8  years,  has  worked  effectively  in  the 
Great  Plains.  We  know  that.  But  there 
is  a  desire  to  provide  equal  treatment  to 
the  farmers  of  the  Appalachian  region,  a 
region  of  high  ridges,  steep  slopes,  and 
narrow  valleys,  and  where,  as  has  been 
said  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
only  the  small  acreages  of  farmers  are 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  time  I  have 

remaining.  .  ,j  „ 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  colleague  from  Nebraska. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  Hruska  amendment.    I  believe  that 
the  language  in  the  bill  before  us  is  a 
substitute  for  the  language  that  was  in 
the  bill  last  year,  only  it  is  a  little  subtle. 
The  language  of  last  year's  bill  indicated 
an  intention,  as  part  of  the  Appalach- 
ian program,  to  expand  the  livestock  pro- 
duction of  the  country,  particularly  cat- 
tle     If   through   the  ingenuity  of   the 
sponsors  and  the  use  of  the  help  that 
is  extended  to  all  sections  of  the  country, 
someone  wishes  to  go  into  the  livestock 
production  business,  certainly  he  should 
not  be  retarded  by  the  Government.   On 
the  other  hand,  if  there  is  an  industry, 
such   as   the  cattle  industry,  in  which 
someone    is    suffering    from    depressed 
prices,  an  industry  which  has  been  sub- 
jected to  excessive  foreign  import  com- 
petition, certainly  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  should  not  be  used  to  build 
up  additional  competition  for  the  exist- 
ing livestock  industry. 

It  is  true  that  the  language  in  the 
pending  bill  does  not  mention  livestock 
or  cattle;  but  I  believe  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  purpose  is  the  same. 

I  support  the  Hruska  amendment  for 
another  reason.  The  language  in  the  bill 
is  not  necessary.  It  has  been  shovra  that 
the  Appalachian  region  has  not  ex- 
hausted the  possibilities  of  solving  this 
problem  under  existing  law.  I  speak  pri- 
marily of  the  Soil  Conservation  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
expired. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska]  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  prefer 
to  finish  his  debate? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  do  so.  How  much  t;me 
have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  argument  that  we 
should  not  raise  the  investment  of  funds 
for  one  region  while  the  budget  has 
established  cuts  for  other  regions.  This 
refers  specifically  to  proposed  budget 
cuts  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
While  I  am  sensitive  to  the  problem  this 
poses  for  Senators  from  other  States, 
and  indeed,  I  have  indicated  my  resolve 
to  resist' such  cuts,  let  us  not  mix  apples 
and  oranges.  Let  us  refer  to  the  budg- 
eted funds  for  comparable  programs. 

Section  203  would  authorize  $17  mil- 
lion for  soil  conservation  and  erosion 
control  for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967. 
The  budget  for  1966  requests  for  the 
Great  Plains  program  alone  an  appro- 
priation of  $14,864,000 — an  annual  rate 
of  almost  twice  that  which  would  be  au- 
thorized for  Appalachia  by  section  203 — 
and  an  increase  over  the  1965  estimate 
for  the  Great  Plains  of  $14,744,000  and 
the  1964  expenditures  of  $13,617,000. 

Mr.  President,  section  203  would  au- 
thorize for  Appalachia  slightly  more 
than  half  the  annual  appropriations 
made  for  the  Great  Plains  program.  Sec- 
tion 203  would  authorize  assistance  to 
some  of  the  218.000  farmers  in  the  desig- 
nated counties  of  the  11  Appalachian 
States ;  the  Great  Plains  program  has  un- 
der contract  17,111  farmers  and  ranchers 
in  the  designated  counties  of  10  Great 
Plains  States.  And  section  203  would 
establish  for  Appalachia  a  maximum 
allowable  grant  limitation  of  50  acres,  or 
approximately  $2,500;  the  Great  Plains 
program  authorizes  a  maximum  allow- 
able grant  under  one  contract  of  $25,000 
though  I  do  not  know  whether  a  single 
operator  or  occupier  is  limited  to  one 
contract. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  argu- 
ment of  preferential  treatment  for  Ap- 
palachia is,  in  this  Senator's  opinion, 
completely  fallacious,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  decisively  reject  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
myself  completely  in  accord  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. Too  many  of  our  Federal  pro- 
grams have  encouraged  competition 
against  industries  which  were  already 
severely  depressed. 

I  can  think  of  ski  areas  being  put  out 
of  business  by  new  ski  areas  which  were 
financed  by  the  Federal  Government.    I 


can  think  of  wood  manufacturing  busi- 
nesses being  put  out  of  business  by  new 
businesses  financed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  have  mentioned  just  two  of 
many  such  programs  whereby  Govern- 
ment-financed businesses  have  adverse- 
ly affected  businesses  established  through 
free  enterprise. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  time  and 
place  where  we  already  have  a  surplus 
of  cattle,  according  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  when  the  price  of  cattle  is 
depressed,  that  we  should  not  enact  a 
bill  with  a  provision  such  as  section  203 
whose  purpose  is  to  place  new  areas  in 
competition  with  another  industry  which 
is  already  in  distress,  and  thereby  exag- 
gerate it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  10  additional  seconds. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  that  much  ad- 
ditional time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  much  persuaded  by  the  arguments 
of  the  minority  I'eport.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  whole  concept  of  the  bill,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  defects  I  see  in  section  203, 
is  to  create  an  unprecedented  oppor- 
tunity for  logrolling.  Federal  funds  will 
gush  forth  without  the  restraint  of  rea- 
son. The  necessary  "needs"  test  will  be- 
come simply  a  matter  of  "who  is  the 
most  adept  at  rolling  his  log"  instead  of 
"where  are  the  needs  most  acute  in  areas 
that  have  demonstrated  their  inability 
to  alleviate  their  economically  depressed 
condition  by  attempting  self-help  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  capability  prior  to 
requesting  Federal  assistance."  The 
latter  should  be  the  test,  not  the  former. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  acknowledge  the  generosity  and  fair- 
ness of  the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
debate  has  been  conducted. 

It  has  been  said  that  section  203  offers 
nothing  to  Appalachia  that  has  not  been 
enjoyed  for  8  years  now  by  the  Great 
Plains  under  Public  Law  1021. 

We  have  in  the  Great  Plains  an  area 
in  which  the  average  farm  unit  is  2,000 
acres,  compared  with  50  acres  per  farm 
in  Appalachia.  That  means  $18  an  acre 
in  the  Great  Plains  as  against  some  $50 
plus  an  acre  in  Appalachia.  That  is  one 
great  difference. 

Another  difference  is  that  we  have 
built  into  section  203  a  need  for  con- 
stant and  continued  subsidies  indefi- 
nitely into  the  future. 

If  the  program  is  started,  the  units 
there  are  uneconomic.  They  cannot  be 
self-sustaining,  even  if  given  all  favor- 
able conditions.  A  total  of  from  12  to  16 
animal  units  on  each  one  of  those  50- 
acre  tracts  will  not  do  the  job,  and  that 
is  all  those  farms  are  capable  of  sup- 
porting. 

Federal  grants  of  80  percent  of  the  cost 
to  restore  vegetation  will  be  necessary, 
but  also  breeder  stock  must  be  procured 
and  maintained  in  order  that  the  pro- 
gram may  become  operational  at  all. 

Will  this  program  do  any  harm  to  the 
existing  cattle  industry?  The  addition 
of  1  million  head  of  cattle  marketed 
per  year,  within  a  very  few  years  after 


this  program  has  been  put  into  effect, 
will  certainly  be  harmful  to  the  cattle 
industry.  Let  us  not  pretend  that  this 
is  a  program  for  orchards,  gardens, 
poultry,  or  a  cow  or  two. 

This  is  how  the  report  reads  with  re- 
spect to  section  203 : 

It  ofTers  no  special  provisions  for  assisting 
livestock  operations  in  Appalachia.  The 
committee  assumes  that  after  the  land  is  re- 
stored and  revegetated,  the  operation  of  free 
market  factors,  in  conjunction  with  already 
established  Federal  programs,  will  supply 
this  need 

Refer,  if  it  is  so  desired,  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Sweeney,  who  states  the 
same  thing  and  amplifies  it. 

This  provision  is  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  cattle  production  capabil- 
ity of  those  50-acre  units  in  the  Appa- 
lachia region.  There  is  no  question  about 
it.  One  million  more  head  of  cattle 
added  to  the  cattle  marketings  that  we 
have  now,  1  billion  pounds  of  beef  on 
the  hoof  to  be  added  to  the  market,  will 
have  a  destructive  effect  on  the  market 
in  our  free  economy. 

Let  us  strike  this  section  from  the  bill. 
Let  us  refer  this  matter  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Let  them  mull  over 
it  and  see  whether  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  the  cattle  industry  and  other 
citizens  last  year  are  true.  They  will  be 
verified.  In  support  of  the  statement 
that  these  units  are  uneconomic  and 
cannot  be  self-sustaining,  we  have  one  of 
the  greatest  experts  in  the  business- 
Secretary  Freeman  himself. 

I  do  believe,  therefore,  that  we  ought 
to  refer  this  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  to  the  Senate  committee, 
and  let  them  process  it  as  it  should  be 
processed. 

The  amendment  should  be  sustained. 
I  hope  the  Senate  does  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  amendment  No.  11. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered; 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  (when  his  name 
was  called).  On  this  vote  I  am  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson!.  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at 
hberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  TMr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GrueningI,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
madgeI  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  YarboroughI  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston], 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Moss] 
are  necessarily  absent. 
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I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grthining],  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson]  would  each  vote 

"^Ori  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr  Hickenlooper]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper], the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson],  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  are  absent  on  ofiB- 
cial  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Dominick]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator   from    Pennsylvania    would    vote 

"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickenlooper]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28, 
na;'s  56,  as  follows: 

[No.  10  Leg.] 
YEAS— 28 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Burdick 

Carlson 

Church 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Fannin 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bass 

Bayh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervin 

Fong 

Gore 

Hart 


Harris 

Hruska 

Jordan,  Iriaho 

Kiichel 

Lausche 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Montoya 

NAYS— 56 

Hartke 

Hayden 

HUl 

Holland 

Inouye 

Javits 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Ma?;nuson 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Morse 


Mundt 
Murphy 
Prouty 
Simpson 
Thurmond 
Tower 

Williams.  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dak 


Morton 

Nelson 

Neuberget 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Robertson 

Russell 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Symington 

Tydlngs 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 16 

Byrd,  Va.  Jackson  Saltonstall 

Dodd  Johnston  Scott 

Dominick  McCarthy  Talmadge 

Fulbright  Moss  Yarborough 

Gruenlng  Muskie 

Hickenlooper  Pearson 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Hruska,  for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
present  during  much  of  the  debate  on 
the  pending  bill.  I  move  to  strike  out 
section  405.    I  will  take  2  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  restate  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  take  2 
minutes  time  and  move  to  strike  out  sec- 
tion 405. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  been  present  dur- 
ing much  of  the  debate  on  the  pending 
bill.  I  rise  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
and  my  admiration  for  the  able,  adroit, 
considerate,  and  effective  way  in  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Randolph!  has  conducted  the 
debate  and  piloted  this  bill  to  the  thresh- 
old of  passage  by  the  Senate. 

The  State  of  West  Virginia  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  region  known  as  Appalachia. 
Therefore,  the  citizens  of  West  Virginia 
can  be  rightfully  proud  of  the  diligence 
which  their  senior  Senator  has  displayed 
in  the  passage  of  this  bill,  rightfully 
proud  of  his  knowledge  of  the  problems 
of  this  great,  this  beautiful  but  this 
bhghted  area,  and  rightfully  proud  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  all  Sena- 
tors. 

I  congratulate  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph]  and  ex- 
press the  appreciation  of  the  people  of 
Tennessee,  many  of  whom  are  likewise 
living  in  the  Appalachian  region,  for  the 
diligence  and  ability  he  has  shown  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  successful  passage. 
I  withdraw  my  amendment. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  1  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield  1  minute  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  is  now  operating  under  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  as  to  time,  it 
will  not  be  my  intention  to  speak  at  this 
point  except  briefly.  As  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3, 1  wish  to  state  that  I  enthusiastically 
support  the  bill  and  that,  as  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  shall 
work  to  secure  adequate  funds  for  the 
implementation  of  the  programs  envi- 
sioned by  this  act.  These  programs  will 
be  very  beneficial  in  that  they  will  pro- 
vide for  the  mounting  of  a  regional 
attack  upon  problems  confronting  Ap- 
palachia. 

I  wish  to  compliment  my  colleague, 
Senator  Randolph,  for  the  excellent  work 
that  he  has  done  in  conducting  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee  hearings 
on  this  legislation  and  in  bringing  S.  3 
to  its  present  stage  of  development  in 
the  Senate.  A  similar  bill  passed  the 
Senate  under  his  managership  by  a  large 
majority  during  the  last  Congress,  and 
I  am  confident  that  the  Senate  will  today 
pass  the  bill  presently  under  discussion. 
I  commend  President  Johnson  on  his 
support  of  this  legislation,  and  I  hope 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
act  quickly  to  enact  the  bill  in  that  body 
so  that  the  President's  drive  to  stimulate 
the  economy  of  Appalachia  may  be  ac- 
celerated and  made  more  meaningful. 
I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  of  the  PubUc 
Works  Committee  are  appreciative  of. 
and  I  am  personally  grateful  for  the  gen- 
erous remarks  of  my  able  colleague  from 
West  Virginia.  He  is,  indeed,  a  diligent 
and  effective  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  I  know  we  can 
count  upon  his  faithful  attention  to  the 
need  of  adequate  funding  for  the  Ap- 
palachian program.  He  is  a  cosponsor 
of  this  legislation,  as  he  was  of  its  pred- 
ecessor last  year.  His  support  has  been 
valuable. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
are  no  further  amendments 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  to  proceed,  without 
regard  to  the  offering  of  amendments, 
for  2  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  this 
measure  has  been  brought  to  the  Sen- 
ate to  aid  the  Appalachian  region. 

I  wish  to  express  the  very  sincere  ap- 
preciation, first  of  all,  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  for  his  per- 
sonal words  about  me.  I  shall  always 
cherish  this  expression  from  him. 

I  express  my  thanks  to  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  as  I  commended  him  last 
week,  for  the  diligence  with  which  he 
has  pursued  this  bill  to  hoped-for  final 
passage  within  a  matter  of  minutes. 

At  all  times,  even  though  we  have  had 
differences,  we  have  had  a  sincere  desire 
to  proceed  constructively  in  the  consid- 
eration of  this  bill. 

I  thank  the  Members  of  both  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  within  the  commit- 
tee. I  express  my  tribute  to  the  staff 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  the  chief  clerk.  Ron  M.  Linton, 
and,  at  this  time  to  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  services  of  Richard 
B.  Royce.  the  professional  staff  member, 
who  has  stood  at  my  side  during  the 
consideration  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  passage  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  the  further  passage  of 
the  bill  in  the  House,  and  final  enact- 
ment by  signature  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  I  hope  by  April  1st. 
will  bring  not  only  new  opportunities  to 
15  million  people  in  this  region  but  also 
will  give  them  the  opportunity  to  realize 
that  it  involves  more  than  pajmients  of 
public  w^elfare,  that  there  are  programs 
of  public  works  and  resource  develop- 
ment which  will  be  instituted  in  this 
area.  These  programs  will  bring  a  new 
surge  of  economic  development  to  the 
area,  which  will  be  reflected  in  the  fur- 
ther sustained  prosperity  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  if  no  other  Senator  de- 
sires time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  a  great  honor  and  opportunity  to 
work  with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
this  committee  and  its  members  in  the 
development  of  this  bill.  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  great  work  and  leadership 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
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West  Virginia,  and  I  want  to  say  that  his 
understanding  and  patience  has  been 
reflected  in  the  consideration  and  de- 
liberation given  to  this  bill  by  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, and  of  the  Senate. 

Although  some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee opposed  certain  features  of  the 
bill.  I  believe  that  on  the  whole  the  debate 
in  committee  and  on  the  floor  has  been 
very  constructive.  I  believe  it  is  a  bill 
which  is  national  in  its  purpose,  although 
it  is  directed  toward  a  region:  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  carefully  constructed 
bill  which  has  grown  out  of  much 
thought  and  effort  in  the  States  and  in 
the  Senate  over  the  last  6  years. 

I  recall  that  in  1959,  when  I  first  intro- 
duced a  bill  looking  to  the  coordination  of 
such  programs  as  are  included  in  this 
legislation,  the  concept  of  area  develop- 
ment was  just  gaining  wider  interest.  If 
this  bill  now  enjoys  the  success  we  hope, 
it  may  very  well  serve,  and  properly  so. 
as  a  model  after  which  other  parts  of  our 
country  may  seek  to  develop  carefully 
constructed  development  programs  based 
on  initial  effort  and  consultation  and  co- 
ordination in  and  by  the  people  and  offi- 
cials of  the  areas  affected. 

From  my  own  observation,  this  has  al- 
ready given  hope  to  the  people  of  this 
region,  as  they  have  looked  toward  its 
enactment.  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
States  will  continue  to  give  the  same 
creativity  and  spirit  of  cooperation  to  the 
administration  of  this  program  that  they 
have  in  its  development.  I  believe  it 
could  be  a  model  type  of  program,  dem- 
onstrating how  to  achieve  the  fuller  de- 
■  velopment  of  what  I  have  called  in  years 
past  the  underdeveloped  regions  of  oiu- 
country,  and  I  think  our  debate  in  the 
Senate  has  contributed  to  the  strength  of 
the  program  on  which  we  now  vote. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  I  voted  against  the  so-called 
antipoverty  bill,  and  as  I  intend  to  vote 
this  year,  as  I  did  last  year,  for  the  pend- 
ing bill.  I  should  like  to  preserve  in  the 
Record  a  brief  statement  as  to  why  I  re- 
gard this  type  approach  as  vastly  pref- 
erable to  the  shotgun  approach— if  I  may 
use  that  term— of  the  antipoverty  bill. 

I  am  familiar  with  several  of  the  areas 
covered  by  the  pending  bill,  particularly 
the  State  which  is  so  ably  represented  by 
the  distinguished  Senatol-  who  has  han- 
dled the  bill  on  the  floor,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  fMr.  Randolph]  ,  and 
certain  areas  in  Pennsylvania  and  east- 
ern Kentucky,  as  well  as  other  areas 
where  there  is  no  question  that  poverty 
is  rampant  and  is  holdin?  back  the  prog- 
ress of  very  fine  people  who  are  relatively 
without  reasonable  opportunity  for  self- 
advancement. 

I  favor  this  type  of  approach  because 
it  is  addressed  to  an  area  which  very 
badly  needs  some  of  the  advantages 
which  are  sought  to  be  given,  in  part,  at 
least,  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

I  know  from  personal  experience  how 
rugged  is  much  of  the  terrain  and  how 
difficult  of  access  it  is. 

I  particularly  approve  of  the  fact  that 
a  majority  of  the  money  proposed  to  be 
used  in  the  bill  is  to  be  used  in  the  giving 
of  better  highway  transportation  than 
has  ever  been  available  or  even  possible 


under   former   conditions    and   present 
conditions  obtaining  there. 

The  other  objectives  of  the  bill  are 
good,  such  as  health  improvement  in  the 
communities,  through  giving  them 
health  facilities;  also  the  emphasis  on 
reforestation,  because  much  of  this  area 
will  have  to  depend  on  reforestation;  also 
land  erosion  control  in  steep  and  inac- 
cessible places;  and  all  the  other  features 
of  the  program,  which  I  shall  not  men- 
tion. 

In  my  judgment  this  kind  of  approach, 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  region  in- 
volved— and  the  whole  Nation  knows 
what  it  is  to  be  suffering  from  poverty- 
is  the  type  of  approach  that  we  ought  to 
adopt,  rather  than  a  broad,  general  pro- 
gram which  will  set  up  an  administra- 
tion from  one  end  of  the  Nation  to  the 
other,  with  all  of  the  objections  that 
necessarily  arise  from  that  kind  of  ad- 
ministration. 

I  am  glad  to  support  the  bill.  I  hope 
it  will  bring — and  I  believe  it  will — much 
better  conditions  to  a  large  number  of 
American  people  who  by  any  reasonable 
standard  are  now  underprivileged  as 
compared  with  the  great  majority  of  our 
people.    I  hope  the  bill  will  be  enacted. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  comments  of  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Florida  and  am  most 
appreciative  of  the  support  he  gives  this 
measure.  He  has  family  ties  to  West 
Virginia  and  Appalachia  and  he  knows 
our  people  and  our  problems.  We  hold 
him  In  hl£jhest  esteem. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  clos- 
ing minutes  of  the  debate  on  the  pending 
measure,  I  rise  to  join  my  senior  col- 
league from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreJ  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  able  leadership  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph]  in  the  management  of 
the  pending  bill  and  the  leadership  he 
has  shown,  not  only  in  committee,  but 
also  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Last  year  he  did  an  able  job  in  having 
the  proposed  legislation  passed  by  the 
Senate,  although  it  was  not  passed  in  the 
other  body.  He  came  back  this  year  with 
the  same  diligence  and  dedication  to 
duty,  and  has  brought  it  back  to  the 
Senate  as  the  first  piece  of  major  legis- 
lation during  this  session  of  Congress. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  West  Vir- 
ginia owe  him  a  separate  and  individual 
tribute  and  vote  of  thanks  for  the  work 
he  has  done. 

Not  only  do  the  people  of  West  Vir- 
fania  owe  him  that  vote  of  thanks,  but 
also  the  people  of  Tennessee  and  the 
other  States  in  the  Appalachian  region, 
as  well  as  all  the  people  of  America. 
They  all  owe  him  a  vote  of  confidence 
srd  commendation  for  the  work  he  has 
done. 

He  has  been  patient.  He  has  been  able 
to  answer  every  question  that  has  been 
asked  of  him  on  this  very  important  and 
technical  legislation. 

I  deem  it  an  honor  to  be  privileged  to 
tender  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
my  personal  thanks  and  the  thanks  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  for 
the  work  he  has  done  on  this  very  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  continues  in  this  body 


the  distinguished  record  of  service  to  his 
State  which  he  established  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  welcome  this  oc- 
casion to  serve  with  him  in  advancing 
the  welfare  of  our  region  and  our  Nation, 
and  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  his  re- 
marks concerning  my  role  in  this  effort. 

REGIONAL    AREAS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
the  problems  which  have  plagued  the 
Appalachian  region,  and  which  we  right- 
fully seek  to  solve,  are  the  same  as  those 
which  have  hindered  the  economic 
growth  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  and  of 
the  entire  upper  Great  Plains  and  Rocky 
Mountain  region. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  remarks  on  Jan- 
uary 22  in  support  of  Senate  bill  662,  in- 
troduced by  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  on  be- 
half of  himiself.  the  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick], 
and  me,  to  create  an  Upper  Great  Plains 
Regional  Development  Act,  the  problems 
of  poverty  that  we  face  in  Wyoming  may 
not  be  as  graphic  or  as  concentrated  as 
they  are  in  Appalachia,  but  they  exist 
nonetheless. 

For  example,  throughout  the  United 
States  an  average  of  21.4  percent  of  our 
families  must  exist  on  incomes  of  less 
than  $3,000  a  year.  Six  of  Wyoming's  23 
counties  have  a  low-income  percentage 
substantially  above  the  national  average, 
reaching  as  high  as  28.5  percent  in  one 
instance.  These  figures  represent  not 
only  those  with  low  incomes  whose  jobs 
do  not  provide  them  with  sufficient  funds 
to  enable  them  to  live  on  anything  other 
than  a  marginal  scale,  but  also  those 
who,  through  unemployment,  have  no  in- 
comes whatsoever. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  of  poverty 
and  unemployment,  Wyoming,  like  Ap- 
palachia, has  seen  a  fiourishing  coal  in- 
dustry all  but  succumb  to  the  techno- 
logical changes  in  fuel  usage.  This  in- 
dustry had  a  potential  to  provide  a  back- 
bone of  economic  support  for  industrial 
expansion  and  development.  That  po- 
tential now  lies  moribund. 

We  in  the  upper  Great  Plains  also  suf- 
fer from  inadequate  transportation  and 
communication  networks.  Perhaps  in 
Appalachia  the  distances  are  measured 
more  up  and  down  than  are  those  in  our 
wide  open  spaces;  but  distance  and  its 
attendant  problems  are  there,  nonethe- 
less. 

I  would  also  note,  Mr.  President,  that 
if  the  present  indications  of  curtailment 
of  many  of  the  agricultural-support  pro- 
grams and  other  aids  to  the  small  farmer 
are  confirmed,  our  problems  in  Wyoming 
will  be  severely— and,  I  should  think,  un- 
necessarily— aggravated  by  the  creation 
of  a  large  number  of  unemployed  who 
previously  had  been  small  farmers,  and 
who  had,  in  addition  to  supporting  them- 
selves and  their  families,  provided  the 
economic  backbone  to  many  small  agri- 
cultural communities  across  the  State 
and  the  region. 

The  picture  this  situation  paints  is  not 
a  pretty  one,  Mr.  President.  Further- 
more— and  perhaps  this  is  more  danger- 
ous— it  is  not  an  obvious  one,  for  side 
by  side  with  this  poverty,  progress  exists. 
We  in  Wyoming  have  a  good  record  for 
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economic  growth  and  development. 
Many  of  our  people  have  more  than  ade- 
nuate  incomes,  and  have  very  success- 
fully made  the  adjustment  to  space-age 
technology  and  economics;  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  until  all  our  people  have 
bridged  this  gap,  we  cannot  and  we  must 
not  claim  that  we  are  presently  living  up 
to  our  potential  for  human  and  economic 

progress.  ^,-     a 

Mr  President,  the  proposals  outlmed 
earlier  today  by  the  majority  leader 
[Mr  Mansfield]  seem  to  me  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable and  potentially  effective  method 
of  establishing  the  means  with  which  to 
combat  the  problems  I  have  mentioned. 
I  am  anxiously  awaiting  an  opportunity 
to  examine  in  detail  these  proposals,  so 
that  we  can  move  ahead  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible with  this  important  work. 

STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  SCOTT 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  statement  by 
the  dlstniguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott],  who  is  imavoidably 
absent. 

Senator  Scott  was  one  of  the  first 
sponsors  and  supporters  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act.  He 
has  proposed  helpful  amendments.  He 
has  brought  his  broad  knowledge  to  our 
hearings  and  to  the  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  He  has  fought  hard, 
effectively,  and  with  sympathy  for  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania,  in  connection 
with  the  development  and  the  passage  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Scott  on 
Senate  Bill  3 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  the  passage  of  S.  3,  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  cosponsor. 
My  absence  is  occasioned  by  a  longstanding 
engagement  in  England,  to  attend  the  Ditch- 
ley  Foundation  conference  on  Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations,  to  which  I  and  a  group  of 
Senators  and  Representatives,  headed  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  Mr.  Ftjlbright.  were,  in- 
vited by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

Neverthless,  I  take  tiiis  opportunity  to  re- 
iterate my  support  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. The  report  of  the  President's  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commission,  issued  in  April 
of  last  year,  and  subsequent  hearings  in  com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  of  Congress  have 
demonstrated  convincingly  the  need  for  an 
economic  development  program  to  be  under- 
taken by  a  partnership  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  States,  and  local  communities 
throughout  Appalachia,  so  that  the  region 
can  share  in  the  prosperity  enjoyed  by  most 
of  the  rest  of  our  great  Nation. 

I  am  especially  gratified  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  accepted  an  amendment 
to  S.  3  jointly  proposed  by  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Clark]  and  me,  at  the  request  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania,  William  W.  Scranton. 
As  a  result,  the  bill  now  authorizes  funds  to 
assist  the  Appalachian  States  In  reclaiming 
and  rehabilitating  strip  mined  lands.  This 
new  provision  In  the  bill  will  in  no  way  de- 
tract from  the  desirability  or  necessity  of  the 
strip  mine  study  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  My  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  however,  has  already 
completed  many  studies  In  this  field,  and  is 


therefore,  prepared  to  move  to  the  action 
stage. 

This  feature  of  Senate  bill  3  and  the  de- 
velopment highway  construction  program 
and  the  assistance  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  coal  mine  subsidence  and  underground 
mine  fires  are  of  great  significance  to  my 
Commonwealth.  Therefore,  I  am  satisfied 
with  this  bill  as  presently  drafted,  and  urge 
Its  passage  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSfiLL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  is  no  further  amendment 
to  bs  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  to 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  the 
Senate  will  now  vote.  The  bill  having 
been  read  the  third  time,  the  question  is, 
Shall  it  pass?  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  (when  his  name 
was  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson] .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  .  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."   I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Ftjlbright],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Grxtening],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mxjskie], 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
madge]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarboroitgh]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], and  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pulbright],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Grttening],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Sen- 


ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarbor- 
ouGH]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Cormecticut  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domi- 
nick]  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr,  Hicken- 
looper], the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson],  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  are  absent  on  ofiBcial 
business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Dominick]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston]. If  present  and  voting  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  would  note  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  has  been  previously 
announced. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickenlooper]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
nays  22,  as  follows: 
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[No.  11  Leg.] 

YEAS— 62 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hill 

Holland 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McGee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 22 

Fannin 

Hruska 

Jordan,  Idaho 

McClellan 

MiUer 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Proxmire 


Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

PeU 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Russell 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Tvdings 

Williams.  N.J. 

Young,  Ohio 


Robertson 
Stennls 
Thurmond 
Tower 

Williams,  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING — 16 


Dodd  Johnston  Scott 

Dominick  McCarthy  Simpson 

Fulbrlght  Moss  Talmadge 

Gruening  Muskie  Yarborough 

Hickenlooper  Pearson 

Jackson  Saltonstall 

So  the  bill  (S.  3)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 
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Mr.  COOPER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  -^ 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRESS  AND 
LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
for  a  moment,  I  should  like  to  query  the 
majority  leader  as  to  what  will  be  sched- 
uled by  way  of  Senate  business  tomor- 
row and,  so  far  as  he  knows,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  with 
the  permission  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  I  should  like  to  furnish 
a  little  background  as  to  what  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  able  to  accomplish  so  far. 

Thanks  to  the  outstanding  leadership 
shown  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  LMr.  Muskie]  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BoGGs],  the  Senate  was  able  to  pass  the 
water  pollution  control  bill. 

Under  the  m.anagement  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  the 
Senate  has  passed  a  bill  to  creat  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 

Thanks  to  the  indefatigable  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  a  vet- 
erans' housing  bill  has  once  again  been 
passed. 

A  resolution  has  been  adopted  for  the 
study  of  methods  to  help  provide  for  re- 
lief from  future  flood  and  earthquake 
disasters,  a  measure  sponsored  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  V/ILLI.AMS].  Both  the  latter  meas- 
ui-es  were  ably  aided  and  abetted  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  [Mr.  Robertson]. 

Also,  under  the  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill],  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  Senate 
has  passed  a  bill  to  encourage  physicians 
and  dentists  to  practice  in  shortage 
areas,  a  bill,  by  the  way,  which  has  had 
the  very  strong,  personal  interest  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Cotton]  for  many  years. 

In  addition,  under  the  outstanding 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Vir5:-inia  [Mr.  Ra>:dolph]  and 
his  colleague,  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senate  has 
just  passed  the  Appalachian  regional  de- 
velopment bill. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  has  approved 
4,730   nominations. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
shortly  to  move  that  the  Senate  go  into 
executive  session  to  consider  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  W.  J.  Driver,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
It  is  our  hope  that  the  nomination  can 
be  disposed  of  tiiis  afternoon. 

It  is  our  intention,  further,  if  the  nom- 
ination can  be  disposed  of,  to  have  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  coffee  agreement 
implementing  legislation  and  to  make  it 
the  pending  business  before  the  Senate 
tomorrow. 


I  wish  to  report  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  will  report,  possibly 
within  the  next  few  weeks,  on  the  mate- 
rials reserve  stockpile  bill,  S.  28,  which 
was  approved  on  January  29,  by  the 
Stockpile  Subcommittee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  has  scheduled 
hearings  to  start  February  9  on  the  an- 
nual military  procurement  authorization 
bill. 

Tomorrow,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  expects 
to  start  hearings  in  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  on  the  gold-cover 
bill. 

This  week,  also,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  four  or  five  bills. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will 
report  shortly  to  the  full  committee,  and 
that  as  shortly  thereafter  as  possible,  the 
bill  relating  to  presidential  inability  and 
presidential  succession  will  be  reported 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  understanding  is 
that  a  quorum  of  the  committee  was 
present  and  that  the  bill  was  reported  to 
the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations  will  meet  at  3:30  this 
afternoon  to  consider  the  disposition  of 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  today,  it  adjourn  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


TRANSACTION   OF   ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


JOINT   RESOLUTION   OF   NEW 
MEXICO  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  1st  session  of  the  27th  New 
Mexico  State  Legislature,  1965,  the  legis- 
lature adopted  Senate  Joint  Memorial  1, 
asking  reconsideration  of  the  order  to 
close  the  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pita.l  at  Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Me- 
morial 1,  as  adopted  by  the  New  Mexico 
State  Legislature  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and, 
under  the  rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

SENATE  Joint  Memorial   1   of  the  Legisla- 
ture OF  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
A  joint  memorial  asking  reconsideration  of 
the  order  to  close  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital  at  Fort  Bayard 
Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital at  Fort  Bayard  has  been  of  service  since 


1930  to  citizens  of  New  Mexico  and  tiie 
Southwest  who  served  their  country  in  time 
of  need;  and 

Whereas  the  closing  of  this  facility  would 
leave  veterans  of  southern  New  Mexico 
southern  Arizona,  and  western  Texas  with- 
out a  nearby  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital for  the  first  time  in  35  years;  and 

Whereas  the  closing  of  this  facility  would 
be  false  economy  causing  great  injury  to 
the  welfare  of  veterans  of  the  Southwest 
and  removing  almost  $2  million  a  year  from 
the  economy  of  Grant  County:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  That  the  order  closing  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  at  Port 
Bayard  be  reconsidered  in  the  light  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  veterans  of  the  South- 
west and  the  economy  of  Grant  County;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  Tliat  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  each  member  of  the  New  Mexico  dele- 
gation to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mack    Easley, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Bruce  King, 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
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RESOLUTION    OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall] 
and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  certified 
copy  of  a  resolution  entitled:  "Resolu- 
tions Memorializing  Congress  To  Draft 
Appropriate  Resolutions  of  Condolences 
in  Memory  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill," 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  General  Court  of  the  Common- 
v.ealth  of  Massachusetts  on  January  27, 
1965. 

I  ask  that  this  resolution  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  as 
follows : 

Resolution  of  the  Commonwe.\lth  of 
Massachusetts  Memorializing  Congress 
To  Draft  Appropriate  Resolutions  of  Con- 
dolences in  Memory  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill 

Whereas  it  was  with  great  sorrow  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  learned  of  the 
death  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill;   and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
granted  him  a  most  unusual  honor  in  1963 
when  he  was  made  an  honorary  U.S.  citizen, 
which  citizenship  was  conferred  upon  him  in 
absentia  by  President  Kennedy  in  April  of 
that  year;  and 

Whereas  the  memory  of  this  great  states- 
man should  be  perpetuated  In  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people  of  the  free  world  and 
particularly  of  the  United  States  where  he 
was  held  in  such  high  regard  and  esteem: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  respectfully  request  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  draft  appro- 
priate resolutions  of  condolences  In  memory 
of  Sir  Winton  Churchill;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber   thereof    from    this    Commonwealth. 

House  of  representatives,  adopted,  Jan- 
uary 27,  1965. 

William  C.  Maiers, 

-"  Clerk. 

Attest: 

Kevin  H.  White. 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

Bv  Mr.  iiOLLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
ADpropriations.  with  amendments: 

H  J  Rl's.  234.  Joint  resolution  making  sup- 
Diemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  for  certain  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  52) . 

REPORTS       OF       COMMITTEE       ON 
RULES    AND    ADMINISTRATION 
The  following  reports  of  a  committee 

were  submitted: 
Bv  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 

the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 

without  amendni'int:  ,,      ,  ,  .^.^ 

S  Res.  10.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
make  certain  investigations  (Rept.  No.  14); 

S  Res.  12.  Resolution  to  extend  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  through  January  31. 
1966  (Rept.  No.  37); 

S  Res.  13.  ResoUition  authorizing  the  con- 
timiation  of  certain  studies  and  the  initia- 
tion of  others  bv  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service   (Rept.  No.  34) ; 

S  Res  14.  Resolution  auchorizing  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  to 
employ  one  additional  assistant   (Rept.  No. 

35)  ■ 

SRes  15.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  in- 
vestigate matters  relating  to  public  and 
private  housing  (Rept.  No.  15) ; 

S  Res.  22.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  a  history 
of  the  Pima  Indians  and  the  San  Carlos  irri- 
gation nroject  ( Rept.  No.  39 ) ; 

S  Res.  23.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  certain 
censuses  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  and 
Territory  of  Arizona  (Rept.  No.  40); 

S.  Res  ."24.  Resolution  authorizing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  ex- 
amine, investigate,  and  study  matters  relating 
to  migratory  labor   (Rept.  No.  33); 

S.  Res.  28.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  examine 
and  study  the  foreign  policies  of  the  United 
States  (Rept.  No.  16); 

S.  Res.  29.  Resolution  .authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  compilation  entitled  "Min- 
eral Potential  of  Eastern  Montana— A  Basis 
for  Future  Growth"  as  a  Senate  document 
(Rept.  No.  41): 

S.  Res.  32.  Resolution  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  (Rept.  No.  36); 

S.  Res.  33.  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Senate 
document  a  report  on  the  status  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project  and  participating 
projects  (Rept.  No.  42): 

S.  Res.  36.  Resolution  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  (Rept.  No.  20) ; 

S.  Res.  39.  Resolution  to  study  administra- 
tive practice  and  procedure  (Rept.  No.  21); 
S.  Rps.  40.  Resolution   to  investigate  anti- 
trust and  monopoly  laws  of  the  United  States 
(Rept.  No.  22): 

S.  Res.  41.  Resolution  to  consider  matters 
pertaining  to  Government  charters,  holidays, 
and  celebrations  (Rept.  No.  24^ ; 

S.  Res.  43.  Resolution  to  investigate  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  constitutional  rights  (Rept. 
No.  23 ) : 

S.  Res.  44.  Resolution  to  study  matters 
pertaining  to  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion (Rept.  No.  26): 

S.  Res.  45.  Resolution  to  study  and  examine 
the  Federal  judicial  system  (Rept.  No.  25); 
S.  Res.  47.  Resolution    to    investigate    na- 
tional penitentiaries  (Rept.  No.  28); 

S.  Res.  48.  Resolution  to  examine  and  re- 
view the  administration  of  the  Patent  Office 
(Rept.  No.  29); 


S.  Res.  49.  Resolution  to  investigate  prob- 
lems created  by  the  flow  of  refugees  and  es- 
capees from  communistic  tyranny  (Rept.  No. 
30); 

S.  Res.  51.  Resolution  to  investigate  the 
administration  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  (Rept.  No.  31) ; 

S.  Res.  52.  Resolution  to  investigate  Juve- 
nile delinquency  (Rept.  No.  27) ; 

S.  Res.  54.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  to 
make  certain  studies  as  to  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  the  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment (Rept.  No.  17); 

S.  Res.  56.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  to 
study  and  evaluate  the  effects  of  laws  per- 
taining to  proposed  reorganizations  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  (Rept. 
No.  18): 

S.  Res.  58.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for 
the  study  of  matters  pertaining  to  economy 
and  efficiency  of  foreign  assistance  activities 
by  the  Federal  Government  (Rept.  No.  19); 
S.  Res.  60.  Resolution  to  authorize  addi- 
tional staff  for  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  (Rept.  No.  32); 

S.  Res.  61.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences  (Rept.  No.  51);  and 
S  Con.  Res.  9.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  pravers  offered  by  the  Reverend  Peter 
Marshall  in  the  Senate  during  the  80th  and 
81st  Congresses   (Rept.  No.  38). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  an  amendment: 

S  Res  11.  Resolution  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
(Rept.  No.  50); 

S.  Res.  37.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  (Rept.  No.  44); 

S.  Res.  42.  Resolution  authorizing  a  study 
of  matters  pertaining  to  constitutional 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  47); 

S  Res.  46.  Resolution  to  investigate  the 
administration,  operation,  and  enforcement 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  (Rept.  No.  48); 
S  Res  50.  Resolution  to  study  revision 
and  codification  of  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States  (Rept.  No.  49) ; 

S  Res.  57.  Resolution  to  study  certain  as- 
pects of  national  security  and  international 
operations  (Rept.  No.  46) ;  and 

S  Res  59.  Resolution  authorizing  a  study 
of  Intergovernmental  relationships  between 
the  United  States  and  the  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities (Rept.  No.  45). 


McDaniel,    which    was    placed    on    the 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fimd  of  the  Senate,  to 
Lulu  M.  McDaniel.  widow  of  Samuel  L.  Mc- 
Daniel, an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal 
to  six  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  fu- 
neral expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


ELEANOR  C.  JENKINS 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  an  original  resolution  (S. 
Res.  72)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Eleanor  C. 
Jenkins,  which  was  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar, as  follows : 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Eleanor  C.  Jenkins,  widow  of  John  F.  Jenkins, 
Junior,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  three  months' 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 


MEMBERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE 
SENATE  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
PRINTING  AND  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  LIBRARY 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Conunittee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  an  original  resolution  (S. 
Res.  73)  providing  for  members  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Printing  and  the  Joint  Committee 
of  Congress  on  the  Library,  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the   following   joint  committees  of 

Congress:  ,,     ,,     ... 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing:  Mr.  Hayden, 
of  Arizona;  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina; 
and  Mr.  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Li- 
brary Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina;  Mr.  Pell, 
of  Rhode  Island;  Mr.  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  Cooper,  of  Kentucky;  and  Mr.  Scott,  of 
Pennsylvania. 


BESSIE  V.  BOSE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  70)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Bessie 
V.  Bose.  which  was  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar, as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Bessie  V  Bose.  widow  of  Louis  Bose,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  as- 
ngred  to  duty  in  the  Senate  Office  Buildings 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  six 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was 
receiving  bv  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  fu- 
neral expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


LULU  M.  McDANIEL 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  71)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Lulu  M. 


REVISION  AND  PRINTING  OF 
SENATE  MANUAL 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S  Res.  74)  authorizing  the  revision  and 
printing  of  the  Senate  Manual  for  use 
during  the  89th  Congress,  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  be,  and  it  is  hereby  di- 
rected to  prepare  a  revised  edition  of  the 
Senate  Rules  and  Manual  for  the  use  of  the 
Eightv-ninth  Congress,  that  said  Rules  and 
Manual  shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, and  that  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fiftv  additional  copies  shall  be  printed 
and  bound,  of  which  one  thousand  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  two  hun- 
dred copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  and  the 
remaining  four  hundred  and  fifty  copies  shall 
be  bound  in  full  morocco  and  tagged  as  to 
contents  and  delivered  as  may  be  directed  by 
the  committee. 
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STUDY  OF  STANDING  RULES  OF  THE 
'SENATE  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  43) 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  75)  to  authorize  a  study  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
and  submitted  a  report  thereon,  which 
resolution  was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In 
accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  from  February  1.  1965,  to 
January  31,  1966,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  if  more  than 
one  counsel  is  employed  the  minority  Is  au- 
thorized to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  S2100  than  the  highest  rate  paid 
to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  shall  report  Its 
findings  together  with  Its  recommendations, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31,  1966. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $87,- 
000.00,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


CARRYING    OUT    OF    OBLIGATIONS 
UNDER  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COF- 
FEE   AGREEMENT,    1962— REPORT 
OF      A      COMMITTEE— MINORITY 
VIEWS  <S.  REPT.  NO.  53) 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I 
report  favorably,  with  amendments,  the 
bill  (S.  701)  to  carry  out  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement,  1962,  signed  at 
New  York  on  September  28, 1962,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  I  submit  a  report 
thereon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  together  with  minority 
views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tyd- 
INGS  in  the  chair).  The  report  will  be 
received  and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the 
calendar;  and,  without  objection,  the 
report  will  be  printed,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 


BILLS  x'iND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unani- 


mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BREIWSTER: 
S.  898.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  Inclusion 
In  the  computation  of  accredited  service  of 
certain  period  of  service  rendered  States  or 
instrumentalities  of  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By   Mr.    DIBKSEN    (for    himself,   Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Doug- 
las,   Mr.    FoNG,    Mr.    Hruska.    Mr. 
iNOtJYE,  Mr.  Javtts,  Mr.  McInttre, 
Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF,   Mr.   Saltonstall,   Mr.   Scott, 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
Yarborouoh)  : 
S.  899.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary." 

By    Mr.   DIRKSEN    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  BoGCS, 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Douglas, 
Mr.  FoNG,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Inoute, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Prouty,   Mr.   Ran- 
dolph,   Mr.    RiBicoFF,    Mr.    Salton- 
stall,  Mr.  Scott,   Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Yarborough)  : 
S.  900.  A   bill    to   incorporate    the   Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
Introduced    the   above   bills,   which    appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 
S.  901.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
amounts  paid  for  refreshment,  service,  and 
merchandise  at  roof  gardens,  cabarets,  and 
similar  places;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cannon  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KTJiENDER  (by  request)  : 
S.  902.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  States  and 
other  public  agencies  in  planning  for  changes 
in  the  use  of  agricultural  land  in  rapidly 
expanding  urban  areas  and  in  other  non- 
agricultural  use  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  AgrlctUture  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  903.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  painting,  illumination,  and  dismantlement 
of  radio  towers; 

S.904.  A  bill  to  amend  section  407(e)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  clarify 
the  authority  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
to  examine  the  books  and  records  of  persons 
controlled  by.  or  under  common  control 
with,  an  air  carrier,  or  of  service  organiza- 
tions controlled  by  groups  of  air  carriers,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  905.  A  lai;i  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  employ  aliens  in  a  scientific  or 
technical  capacity; 

S.  906.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  measure- 
ment of  the  gross  and  net  tonnages  for  cer- 
tain vessels  having  two  or  more  decks,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  907.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  regulation 
of  rates  and  practices  of  air  carriers  and  for- 
eign air  carriers  in  foreign  ah-  transportation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  908.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  adopt  improved  accounting 
procedures;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  909.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  Initiate  a  program  for  the  con- 
servation, development,  and  enhancement  of 
the  Nation's  anadromous  fish  in  cooperation 
with  the  several  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

S.  910.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  T.  W.  Holt 
&  Co.  and /or  Holt  Import  &  Export  Co.;  and 

S.  911.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jacques 
Maseri  and  his  wife,  Adela  Maserl;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  912.  A  bill  to  extend  second-class  mail- 
ing privileges  to  certain  publications  of  of. 
fices   of   State   secretaries   of   state;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  CHURCH: 

S.  913.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish, 
ment  of  a  Sawtooth  Wilderness  National 
Park  In  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  914.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Estanislao 
Aranguena-Ortunondo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Church  when  he 
Introduced   the   first   above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  915.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  provide  for  increased  eligibility  for  and 
greater  utilization  of  the  displaced  business 
disaster  loan  program  established  under  sec- 
tion 7(b)(3)  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 

S.  916.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Debra  Lynne 
Sanders;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia: 

S.  917.  A  bill  to  fix  the  boundary  of  Shen- 
andoah National  Park  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER: 

S.  918.  A   bill    to   permit   certain   land  in 
Clatsop  County,  Oreg.,  to  be  used  for  public 
park  and  recreational  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 

S.919.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  WU- 
liam  T.  Schuster,  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired); 

S.  920.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tiang  H.  Ong 
and  Hlan  Mio  Tan  Ong:  and 

S.  921.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Angela 

Nemec;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HRUSKA    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Curtis,  Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr.  Ghuen- 

ING,    Mr.    McClellan,    Mr.    Miller. 

Mr.  Mundt,  and  Mr.  Metcalf)  : 

S.  922.  A  bill  to  amerd  the  act  of  October 
4,  1961  (Public  Law  87-383)  so  as  to  permit 
the  use  within  Canada  of  certain  funds  ap- 
propriated piu^suant  to  such  act  for  the  con- 
servation of  migratory  waterfowl;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hruska  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 

S.  923.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sperandio 
Bortot; 

S.  924.  A  bill  conferring  jurisdiction  upon 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  judgment  upon  the  claim  of 
John  R.  Devereux.  of  Chevy  Chase,  Md.;  and 

S.  925.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  S. 
Hwang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONRONEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Harris)  : 

S.  926.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Laura  Hui- 
Wei  Wong  and  her  children,  Janet  Wong 
and  Simon  Wor-;;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monroney  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON   (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Smith)   (by  request)  : 

S.  927.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  research  and  development, 
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construction  of  facilities,  and  administrative 
nDerations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Coiwnittee     on     Aeronautical     and     Space 

Sciences.  . 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 

S.  928.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teresa  Jennie 
Wu  Chien;  and 

S  929  A  bill  to  amend  section  212(e)  or 
the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Allott  when  he 
introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill. 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

S  930  A  bill  to  repeal  the  retailers  excise 
tax  on  luggage,  handbags,  and  similar  Items; 

S  931  A  bill  to  repeal  or  limit  certain  re- 
tailers excise  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Allott  when  he 

introduced   the   last    two    above-mentioned 

bills  which  appear  under  a  separate  hearing.) 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DOMINICK)  : 

S  932  A  bill  to  amend  section  613  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    ALLOTT    (for    himself,    Mr. 
DOMINICK  and  Mr.  Anderson)  : 
S  933    A  bill  to  determine  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  the  Ute 
Mountain  Tribe  of  the  Ute  Mountain  Reser- 
vation in  and  to  certain  la.ids  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Allott  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Jordan 
of  Idaho,  and  Mr.  Simpson)  : 

5.934.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  farmer  a  deduc- 
tion from  gross  income  for  water  assessments 
levied  by  irrigation  ditch  companies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Allott  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Simpson.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA,  and  Mr.  McGee)  : 

5.935.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  receipts  of  the  Colorado  River 
Development  Fund  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing allowances  to  the  Hoover  Dam  powerplant 
for  deficiencies  in  firm  energy  generation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Allott  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un, 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McNamara)  : 

S.  936.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BuRDicK,  Mr.  Hartke,  and  Mr. 
Tydings)  : 

S.937.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  require  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  enforce  the  duty  Imposed 
on  each  carrier  to  provide  adequate  services 
in  connection  with  the  transportation  au- 
thorized by  Its  certificate  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brewster  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BIBLE,    Mr.    BURDICK,    Mr.    Cannon, 
Mr.    Church,    Mr.    Gruening,    Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mrs.  Neuberger, 
Mr.   Randolph,   and  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota)  : 
S.  938.  A  bill  to  declare  a  national  policy 
on  conservation,  development,  and  utUlza- 
tion  of  natural  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovern  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 
S  J  Res.  35.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  granting  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  have  attained  the  age  of  18  the 
right  to  vote  in  presidential  elections;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cannon  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
SJ  Res.  36.  Joint  resolution  to  develop 
proposals  for  the  expansion  of  trade  by  the 
establishment  of  a  high-level  advisory  coun- 
cil- to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

('see  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  imder  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


LULU  M.  McDANIEL 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  71)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Lulu  M. 
McDaniel,  which  was  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  imder  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


ELEANOR  C.  JENKINS 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  72)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Eleanor 
C.  Jenkins^  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar.  ■ 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  under  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
TO  EXPRESS  THE  SENSE  OP  CON- 
GRESS RELATIVE  TO  THE  EXTEN- 
SION    OF     THE     WEST     GERMAN 
STATUTE    OF    LIMITATIONS    AF- 
FECTING   NAZI   WAR    CRIMINALS 
Mr    JAVITS    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
RIBICOFF)  submitted  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  16)  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  relative  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  West  German  statute  of 
limitations  affecting  Nazi  war  criminals, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Javits,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.)       

RESOLUTIONS 
STUDY     OF     NEEDS     OF     AIRLINE 

SERVICE      BY      COMMITTEE     ON 

COMMERCE 

Mr  PROXMIRE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Aiken,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr  Hartke,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  McIn- 
TYRE,  Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Morton,  and 
Mr.  Nelson)  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res  69)  to  authorize  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  to  study  needs  of  airline  serv- 
ice and  recommend  legislation  for  a  pro- 
gressive national  policy,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Proxmire, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.)   

BESSIE  V.  BOSE 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S  Res.  70)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Bessie  V. 
Bose,  which  was  placed  on  the  calendar. 


MEMBERS   ON   THE   PART   OF   THE 
SENATE  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
PRINTING    AND    JOINT    COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  LIBRARY 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  73)  providing  for  members  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  on  the  Library,  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  under  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


REVISION   AND  PRINTING  OF 

SENATE  MANUAL 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  74)  authorizing  the  revision  and 
printing  of  the  Senate  manual  for  use 
during  the  89th  Congress,  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  under  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


STUDY    OF    STANDING    RULES    OF 
THE  SENATE  BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S  Res  75)  to  authorize  a  study  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  under  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 
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INCORPORATION  OF  CATHOLIC  WAR 

VETERANS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  Senators  Bartlett, 
Brewster,  Case,  Church.  Curtis,  Doug- 
las, FoNG,  Hruska,  Inouye,  Javits.  Mc- 
Intyre,  Prouty,  Randolph,  Ribicoff, 
Saltonstall.  Scott.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Yareokough,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  incorpo- 
rate the  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  may  lie  on  the 
desk  for  3  days  for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  bill  (S.  899)  to  incorporate  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  introduced  by  Mr. 
DiRKSEN  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judicially. 


INCORPORATION  OF  JEWISH  WAR 

VETERANS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  Senators  Bartlett, 
Brewster,  Boggs.  Case,  Curtis,  Douglas, 
FoNG,  Hruska,  Inouye,  Javits,  Prouty, 
R.ANDOLPH,  Ribicoff,  Saltonstall,  Scott, 
Willi.ams  of  New  Jersey,  and  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  incorporate  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  may  lie  on  the  desk  for  3  days  for 
additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  bill  (S.  900)  to  incorporate  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Dirksen  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors', was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

REPEAL  OF  CABARET  TAX 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  excise  tax  on  refreshments, 
service,  and  merchandise  paid  for  in 
cabarets. 

Not  long  ago,  the  Senate  in  its  wisdom 
reduced  the  cabaret  tax  from  20  to  10 
percent.  That  action  brought  about  a 
remarkable  expansion  of  the  entertain- 
ment business  which  is  an  important  seg- 
ment of  the  economy  of  my  State.  Mr. 
President,  the  Members  of  this  distin- 
guished body  well  know  that  the  drastic 
increases  in  excise  taxes  were  intended 
as  a  temporary  wartime  expedient  to  in- 
crease Government  revenue.  Previous 
reductions  in  excise  taxes  and  the  income 
tax  reductions  for  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals enacted  last  year  have  conclu- 
sively proved  the  value  of  selected  tax 
cuts  in  stimulating  the  economy. 


In  view  of  all  these  facts,  I  respectfully 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  repeal  of  the  excise  tax 
on  cabarets. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  901)  to  repeal  the  excise 
tax  on  amounts  paid  for  refreshment, 
service,  and  merchandise  at  roof  gardens, 
cabarets,  and  similar  places,  inti'oduced 
by  Mr.  Cannon,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


PAINTING,  ILLUMINATION,  AND  DIS- 
MANTLEMENT OF  ABANDONED 
RADIO  TOWERS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  painting,  illumination,  and  dis- 
mantlement of  radio  towers.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  letter  fx'om  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  together  with  an  ex- 
planation of  the  bill,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
and  explanation  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  903)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  as  amended, 
v.ith  respect  to  painting,  illumination, 
and  dismantlement  of  radio  towers,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  explanation  presented 
by  Mr.  Magnuson  are  as  follows : 

Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Washington,  D.C..  December  31, 1964. 
The  Honorable  Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Commission  has 
adopted  as  a  part  of  its  legislative  program 
for  the  89th  Congress  a  proposal  to  amend 
section  303 (q)  of  the  Communications  Act 
to  require  that  abandoned  radio  towers  con- 
tinue to  meet  the  painting  and  lighting  re- 
quirements applicable  to  towers  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  licensed  transmission  of 
radio  energy,  and  be  subject  to  dismantle- 
ment at  the  Commission's  direction  in  the 
event  the  tower  constitutes  a  menace  to  air 
navigation. 

Tlie  Commission's  draft  bill  to  accomplish 
the  foregoing  objective  was  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  its  consideration. 
We  have  now  been  advised  by  that  Bureau 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  administra- 
tion's program  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  the  draft  bill  to  the 
Congress  for  its  consideration.  Accordingly, 
there  are  enclosed  six  copies  of  our  draft 
bill  and  explanatory  statement  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  would  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. The  Commission  would  be  most 
happy  to  furnish  any  additional  information 
that  may  be  desired  by  the  Senate  or  by  the 
Committee  to  which  this  proposal  Is  referred. 
Yours  sincerely, 

E.  William  Henry, 

Chairman. 


Explanation  op  Proposed  Amendment  to 
Section  303 (q)  of  the  Communications 
Act  op  1934,  Relating  to  the  Painting 
Illumination,  and  Dismantlement  of 
Abandoned  Radio  Towers 

This  proposal  wovild  amend  section  303 (q) 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  re- 
quire that  abandoned  or  unused  radio 
towers  continue  to  meet  the  same  painting 
and  lighting  requirements  that  would  be 
applicable  if  such  towers  were  being  used  in 
connection  with  the  transmission  of  radio 
energy  pursuant  to  license  Issued  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  (47 
a.S.C.  303(q)).  It  further  empowers  the 
Commission  to  direct  dismantlement  of  such 
towers  when  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  determines  that  there 
is  a  reasonable  possibility  that  they  may 
constitute  a  menace  to  air  navigation. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  by  aviation 
interests,  both  Government  and  non-Gov- 
ernment, and  by  the  general  public,  over  the 
potential  air  navigation  hazards  posed  by 
abandonment  of  tall  antenna  towers,  partic- 
ularly those  over  1,000  feet,  left  standing 
unlighted  and  unpainted.  The  seriousness 
of  this  hazard  is  aggravated  by  the  current 
trend  toward  the  construction  of  more  and 
higher  radio  antenna  towers.  Being  of  lat- 
ticed construction,  radio  towers  are  inher- 
ently less  visible  than  solid  structures  such 
as  buildings,  water  towers,  smokestacks,  and 
the  like. 

Abandonment  can  occur  by  voluntary  act 
of  licensee,  as  when  the  license  is  permitted 
to  expire  or  is  submitted  for  cancellation,  or 
when  the  licensee  fails  to  contest  an  order 
to  show  cause,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
license  is  revoked.  Involuntary  abandon- 
ment normally  results  from  bankruptcy, 
death,  or  other  legal  disability  affecting  the 
licensee.  Since  the  events  leading  to  aban- 
donment normally  coincide  with  expiration, 
cancellation,  or  revocation  of  the  station  li- 
cense, the  Commission  is  at  this  juncture 
powerless  to  compel  continued  obstruction 
marking  by  invoking  the  administrative 
sanctions  normally  available  to  it  except  in 
those  cases  where  other  radio  licenses  are 
outstanding  in  the  name  of  the  same  person. 

The  concern  about  the  potential  hazard 
to  aviation  safety  prompted  the  Air  Coordi- 
nating Committee  to  establish  a  Joint  In- 
dustry Government  Tall  Structures  Commit- 
tee (JIGTSC)  to  investigate  the  problems 
raised  in  the  Joint  use  of  airspace  by  the  avia- 
tion and  broadcast  Industries  and  to  recom- 
mend appropriate  action  establishing  the  po- 
sition of  the  Federal  Government  in  this 
matter.  One  of  JIGTSC's  recommend.ntion 
was  that  "the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission require  the  removal  or  appropriate 
lighting  and  marking  of  unused  or  aban- 
doned towers  if  it  has  such  authority,  and 
if  such  authority  does  not  exist  *  •  *  that 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
seek  appropriate  legislation  to  attain  this  ob- 
jective." 

After  study  and  consideration  of  the  JIG- 
TSC and  other  parallel  recommendations,  the 
Commission,  convinced  that  the  public  in- 
terest would  best  be  served  by  implementa- 
tion of  such  recommendations,  submitted  a 
legislative  proposal  which  was  introduced  in 
the  85th  Congress.  That  proposal  would  have 
amended  section  303 (q)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  to  authorize  the  Commission  to  re- 
quire the  continued  lighting  and  marking  of 
radio  towers  although  the  tov;er  has  since 
ceased  to  be  used  for  radio  transmitting  pur- 
poses. The  same  proposal  was  introduced 
In  both  the  86th  and  87th  Congresses:  how- 
ever, in  the  87th  Congress  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  added  an  amendment  au- 
thorizing the  Commission  to  require  the  own- 
er to  dismantle  and  remove  the  tower  when 
there  is  a  reasonable  possibility  that  it  may 
constitute   a  menace   to   air   navigation   (S. 
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Rept  214,  87th  Cong.).  The  Senate  passed 
the  bill.  S.  684,  87th  Congress,  with  the  Com- 
mittee amendment. 

At  present,  section  303 (q)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  reads  as  follows: 

"Sec.  303.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  act,  the  Commission  from  time  to  time, 
as  public  convenience,  interest,  or  necessity 
requires  shall — 

***** 

"(q)  Have  authority  to  require  the  paint- 
ing and/or  illumination  of  radio  towers  If 
and  when  in  its  judgment  such  towers  con- 
stitute, or  there  is  a  reasonable  possibility 
that  they  may  constitute,  a  menace  to  air 
navigation." 

The  subject  proposal  would  amend  section 
303(q)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(q)  Have  authority  to  require  the  paint- 
ing and/or  Illumination  of  radio  towers  if 
and  when  in  its  judgment  such  towers  con- 
stitute, or  there  is  a  reasoiiable  possibility 
that  they  may  constitute,  a  menace  to  air 
navigation.  The  permittee  or  licensee  shall 
maintain  the  painting  and/or  Illumination 
of  the  tower  as  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  this  section.  In  the  event 
that  the  tower  ceases  to  be  licensed  by  the 
Commission  for  the  transmission  of  radio 
energy,  the  owner  of  the  tower  shall  maintain 
the  prescribed  painting  and/or  illumination 
of  such  tower  until  it  is  dismantled,  and  the 
Commission  may  require  the  owner  to  dis- 
mantle and  remove  the  tower  when  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
determines  that  there  is  a  reasonable  possi- 
bility that  it  may  constitute  a  menace  to 
air  navigation." 

The  criteria  which  have  been  adopted  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  under  the  present  sec- 
tion 303 (q)  against  which  aeronautical  haz- 
ard is  gaged  in  particular  cases  are  set  forth 
in  part  17  of  the  rules  of  this  Commission 
and  entitled  "Construction,  Marking,  and 
Lighting  of  Antenna  Structures."  In  general, 
these  criteria  provide  that  radio  towers  ex- 
ceeding 170  feet  in  height  require  obstruction 
marking  irrespective  of  location,  and  under 
these  criteria  the  number  of  radio  towers 
that  can  be  approved  without  obstruction 
marking  greatly  exceeds  those  requhing  such 
marking.  The  painting  and  lighting  specifi- 
cations imposed  imder  part  17  provide  an 
adequate  vehicle  for  the  protection  of  avia- 
tion interests  and  otherwise  meet  the  Com- 
mission's responsibilities  under  present  law; 
however,  these  criteria  are  applicable  at  this 
point  only  to  towers  used  in  connection  with 
authorized  radio  operation.  Accordingly, 
these  criteria  would  not  be  applicable  under 
present  law  and  regulations  to  towers  pres- 
ently not  used  in  connection  with  the  li- 
censed transmission  of  radio  communica- 
tions. Such  abandoned  towers  constitute 
the  particular  problem  sought  to  be  rem- 
edied bv  this  proposal. 

The  language  suggested  is  essentially  that 
approved  by  the  Senate  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress (S.  684).  The  sole  difference  from 
S.  684  is  that  the  FCC's  authority  to  require 
that  a  tower  be  dismantled  is  based  upon  a 
finding  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
possibility  that  It  may  constitute  a  menace 
to  air  navigation. 

We  believe  that  the  proposal  constitutes  an 
effective  and  desir.tble  solution  to  a  problem 
raised  by  the  joint  use  of  airspace  by  the 
broadcast  and  aviation  industries. 

(Adopted:  December  9,  1964,  Commissioner 
Hartley  dissenting  and  stating:  "I  know  of 
no  necessity  for  this  legislation."  Commis- 
sioner Lee  absent.) 


erence,  a  bill  to  amend  section  407(e) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to 
clarify  the  authority  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  examine  the  books  and 
records  of  persons  controlled  by,  or  un- 
der common  control  with,  an  air  carrier, 
or  of  service  organizations  controlled  by 
groups  of  air  carriers,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  purpose  and  need 
for  the  proposed  legislation,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  904)  to  amend  section  407 
(e)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
to  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  examine  the  books  and 
records  of  persons  controlled  by,  or  un- 
der common  control  with,  an  air  car- 
rier, or  of  service  organizations  con- 
trolled by  groups  of  air  carriers,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Magnuson,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  statement  of  purpose 
presented    by    Mr.    Magnuson    are    as 

follows : 

Civil  AERONAirrics  Board. 
Washington,  D.C,  January  5, 1965. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  recommends  to  the  Congress  for  its 
consideration  the  enclosed  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  "To  amend  section  407(e)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  clarify  the 
authority  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
examine  the  books  and  records  of  persons 
controlled  by,  or  under  common  control  with, 
an  air  carrier,  or  of  service  organizations  con- 
trolled by  groups  of  air  carriers,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  Board  has  been  advised  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  transmission  of  the  draft  bill  to  the 
Congress  from  the  standpoint  of  the  admin- 
istration's program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Alan  S.  Boyd, 
Acting  Chairman. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CIVIL  AERONAU- 
TICS BOARD  TO  EXAMINE  CER- 
TAIN BOOKS  AND  PAPERS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
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Statement  op  Pxirpose  and  Need  for 
Proposed  Legislation 

A  bill  "To  amend  section  407(e)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  clarify  the 
authority  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
examine  the  books  and  records  of  persons 
controlled  by,  or  under  common  control  with, 
an  air  carrier,  or  of  service  organizations 
controlled  by  groups  of  air  carriers,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Section  407(e)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
provides  that  the  Board  shall  have  access  to 
all  accounts,  records,  and  memorandums  kept 
by  air  carriers  and  may  inspect  and  examine 
the  same.  However,  under  the  language  of 
the  section  as  written  there  is  doubt  as  to 
the  authority  of  the  Board  to  examine  the 
books  and  records  of  persons  controlled  by 
an  air  carrier,  under  common  control  with 
an  air  carrier,  or  of  service  organizations 
controlled  by  groups  of  air  carriers.  The 
activities  of  such  persons  and  organizations 
are  known  to  the  Board  in  varying  degrees 
from  information  presented  at  hearings  and 
common  carrier  pooling  agreements  relating 
thereto  submitted  to  the  Board  for  approval. 
The  Board  has  no  means  of  determining  the 


accuracy  of  financial  data  relating  to  such 
persons  included  in  submissions  to  it,  and, 
specifically,  of  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
agreements  and  the  equity  of  formulae  in- 
cluded therein. 

The  legislation  herein  proposed  would  im- 
plement the  reconunendatlon  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  con- 
tained on  pages  3  and  91  of  his  "Audit  Report 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  October  1955." 

Accordingly,  the  Board  believes  that  sec- 
tion 407(e)  should  be  amended  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  Board's  authority  under  sec- 
tion 407  embraces  persons  controlled  by  an 
air  carrier,  under  common  control  with  an 
air  carrier,  and  service  organizations  con- 
trolled by  groups   of  air   carriers. 

There  is  attached  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  proposed  amendments  and  a  comparison 
w^th  existing  law. 
analysis  of  proposed  amendment  to  section 

4  07  OF  the  federal  AVIATION  ACT  OF  1958 

Section  407  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
provides  for  the  filing  of  reports,  the  pre- 
scription by  the  Board  of  the  forms  of  ac- 
counts, and  for  the  inspection  of  accounts 
and  other  records  of  air  carriers  by  the 
Board.  In  addition,  section  407(e)  provides 
that  "the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply,  to  the  extent  found  by  the  Board  to 
be  reasonably  necessary  for  the  administra- 
tion of  this  act,  to  persons  having  control 
over  any  air  carrier,  or  affiliated  with  any  air 
carrier  within  the  meaning  of  section  5(8) 
of  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Act,  as 
amended." 

Thus  the  provisions  of  this  section  are 
limited  In  application  to  (1)  air  carriers, 
(2)  persons  having  control  over  an  air  car- 
rier, and  (3)  persons  affiliated  with  any  air 
carrier  within  the  meaning  of  section  5(8) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  "Afaiiates." 
as  defined  in  "section  5(8),"  now  section 
5(6),  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  does 
not  specifically  make  reference  to  persons 
controlled  by  an  air  carrier,  persons  under 
common  control  with  an  air  carrier,  or  to  as- 
sociations controlled  by  groups  of  air  carriers. 
Consequently,  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  provisions  of  section  407(e)  extend  to 
such  persons  or  associations. 

It  is  proposed  to  clarify  this  matter  by 
amending  the  last  sentence  of  section  407(e) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  as  heretofore 
indicated! 

Precedent  for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion along  the  lines  here  recommended  may 
be  found  in  the  action  taken  by  Congress  rel- 
ative to  the  auditing  and  inspection  powers 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Originally,  the  accounting  and  inspection 
provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
with  respect  to  regulation  of  railroads  ex- 
tended only  to  rail  carriers.  In  November 
1938,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
recommended  to  the  Congress  that  noncar- 
rler  railroad  subsidiaries  be  brought  within 
its  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  accounting. 
See  the  52d  annual  report  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  page  121.  In  1940 
and  1949,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  was 
amended  so  as  to  greatly  enlarge  the  scope  of 
section  20(5)  relating  to  the  keeping  of  ac- 
counts and  their  inspection.  The  Commis- 
sion was  given  authority  to  inspect  the 
accounts  of  carriers,  lessors,  and  associations 
and  to  inspect  the  accounts  of  any  person 
controlling,  controlled  by,  or  under  common 
control  with  anv  such  carrier.  Further,  "as- 
sociation" was  defined  in  section  20(8)  to 
mean  "an  association  or  organization  main- 
tained by  or  in  the  interest  of  any  group  of 
carriers  subject  to  this  part  which  performs 
any  service,  or  engages  In  any  activities,  in 
connection  with  any  traffic,  transportation, 
or  facilities  subject  to  this  act." 

These  changes  were  brought  about,  in  part 
at  least,  as  a  consequence  of  the  decision  of 
the    Commission    in    Refrigeration    Charges 
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on  Fruits,  etc..  from  the  South  (151  ICC  Re- 
ports, pp.  649,  651.  693  (1929)).  That  case 
Involved  the  Fruit  Growers  Express  Co., 
which  was  not  a  common  carrier  but  all  of 
Its  stock  was  owned  by  18  railroads.  The 
Commission  stated  that  the  express  company 
was  not  subject  to  its  Jurisdiction,  and  fur- 
ther stated  on  page  693 : 

"We  are  further  of  the  opinion  that  when 
the  carriers  perform  a  part  of  their  trans- 
portation service  through  a  separate  agency 
having  a  monopoly  and  not  subject  to  the 
restraint  of  competition,  they  should,  as  they 
do  here,  control  that  agency,  but  Its  ac- 
counts and  the  contracts  which  It  makes 
with  the  carriers  should  be  subject  to  our 
Jurisdiction.  The  investigation  which  we 
have  made  in  this  proceeding  is  essential  to 
the  determination  of  reasonable  charges  for 
a  special  service  which  by  statute  has  been 
included  in  the  transportation  duties  of  re- 
spondents. Yet  this  investigation,  so  far  as 
it  involves  the  accounts  and  records  of  the 
express  company,  has  been  made  as  a  matter 
of  favor.  Under  the  present  law  we  have  no 
access  to  the  records  of  that  company  which 
we  could  have  enforced  as  a  matter  of  legal 
right.  Plainly  this  is  an  indefensible  situa- 
tion which  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to 
continue." 


Comparison  Wfth  Existing  Law 

im-e   iv air  carrier  economic  regulation 

Accounts,  records,  and  reports 
Inspection  of  Accounts  and  Property 
[Stricken  matter  in  black  brackets;  new 
matter  in  italics] 
Sec.  407(e).  The  Board  shall  at  all  times 
have  access  to  all  lands,  buildings,  and  equip- 
ment of  any  carrier  and  to  all  accounts,  rec- 
ords, and  memoranda.  Including  all  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  correspondence,  now  or 
hereafter  existing,  and  kept  or  required  to 
be  kept  by  air  carriers;  and  It  may  employ 
special  agents  or  auditors,  who  shall  have 
authority  imder  the  orders  of  the  Board  to 
inspect  and  examine  any  and  all  such  lands, 
buildings,  equipment,  accounts,  records,  and 
memoranda.  The  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  apply,  to  the  extent  found  by  the  Board 
to  be  reasonably  necessary  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act,  to  persons  having  control 
over  any  air  carrier,  or  affiliated  with  any 
air  carrier  within  the  meaning  of  section 
[5(8)3  5(6)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
as  amended  [.],  to  persons  controlled  by,  or 
under  common  control  with,  any  air  carrier, 
and  to  associations  or  organisations  main- 
tained by  or  in  the  interest  of  any  group  of 
air  carriers  which  perform  any  service,  or 
engage  in  any  activities,  in  connection  with 
any  traffic,  transportation,  or  facilities  sub- 
ject to  this  Act. 


EMPLOYMENT  OP  ALIENS  IN  A 
SCIENTIFIC  OR  TECHNICAL  CA- 
PACITY BY  SECRETARY  OP 
COMMERCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  employ  aliens  in  a  scientific 
or  technical  capacity.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Secretary's  letter,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  the  purpose 
and  need  for  the  proposed  legislation,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
letter  and  statement  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  905)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens  In 


a  scientific  or  technical  capacity,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
feiTed  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  statement  presented  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
nuson] are  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  11.  1965. 
President  op  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  are  enclosed 
four  copies  of  a  draft  bill  "To  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens  in  a 
scientific  or  "technical  capacity,"  and  four 
copies  of  a  statement  of  purpose  and  need  in 
support  thereqf . 

We  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  admin- 
istration's program,  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  the  submission  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Luther  H.  Hodges, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Statement  of  Purpose  and  Need  for  Legisla- 
tion To  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce To  Employ  Aliens  in  a  Scientific 
or  Technical  Capacity 

Tlie  proposed  legislation  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens 
in  a  scientific  or  technical  capacity  without 
regard  to  statutory  provisions  prohibiting  the 
payment  of  compensation  to  aliens.  Such 
employment  would  be  subject  to  adequate 
security  investigations  and  to  a  prior  deter- 
mination that  no  qualified  U.S.  citizen  Is 
available  for  the  particular  position  involved. 
On  various  occasions,  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  engaged  in  scientific 
or  technical  work  have  found  that  the  only 
persons  qualified  and  available  for  certain 
highly  specialized  positions  are  not  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  However,  in  many 
cases  these  Individuals  cannot  be  employed 
by  the  Department  due  to  provisions  in  ap- 
propriation legislation  which  prohibit,  with 
certain  stated  exceptions,  the  compensation 
of  aliens  from  appropriated  funds.  The  cur- 
rent prohibition  is  contained  in  section  502 
of  the  Public  Works  Appropriation  Act,  1965, 
approved  August  30,  1964  (Public  Law  88- 
511)  and  applies  to  all  appropriations  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

The  need  to  utilize  the  services  of  these 
talented  foreigners  is  due  in  part  to  the 
general  shortage  of  scientists  and  engineers 
in  this  country.  More  significant,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Department's 
technical  programs  are  outside  the  popular 
or  currently  fashionable  areas  of  modern 
science,  and,  therefore,  are  not  particularly 
attractive  to  American  students  and  scien- 
tists. In  many  such  fields,  the  supply  of 
talent  is  much  more  plentiful  abroad. 

For  example,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  has  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
recent  years  in  recruiting  physicists  trained 
In  atomic  spectroscopy.  At  the  same  time, 
the  demands  upon  NBS  for  precise  data  on 
atomic  properties,  obtainable  through  spec- 
troscopic studies,  have  Increased  sharply. 
Such  information  Is  essential  in  interpreting 
astrophysical  data  associated  with  the  space 
program.  In  measuring  and  understanding 
plasmas  such  as  those  involved  in  thermonu- 
clear fusion  research,  and  in  understanding 
the  physical  processes  involved  in  rocket 
propulsion. 

Though  American  universities  have  been 
producing  few  trained  personnel  In  this  field, 
spectroscopy  has  continued  to  be  an  active 
field  of  study  and  research  abroad.  Among 
the  major  producers  of  atomic  spectro- 
scoplsts  is  Sweden;  however.  Swedish  nation- 
als may  not  be  employed  by  the  Bureau  un- 
der the  present  statute. 


A  similar  situation  exists  with  respect  to 
applied  mathematics,  where  the  general 
shortage  of  trained  mathematicians  is  ag- 
gravated by  the  lack  of  Individuals  inter- 
ested and  qualified  in  certain  specialized 
branches  of  mathematics.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  for  example,  recently  was  denied  the 
services  of  an  exceptionally  well  qualified 
statistical  consultant  with  extensive  expe- 
rience  in  censuses  and  surveys  because  the 
individual  was  a  citizen  of  Sweden.  The  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  has  been  unable 
to  recruit  persons  skilled  In  numerical  analy- 
sis. This  is  a  relatively  new  mathematical 
field  in  the  United  States,  but  is  increasing- 
ly important  because  of  the  applicability  of 
these  techniques  to  the  analysis  of  extremely 
complex  problems  in  science  and  technology. 
One  of  the  most  vaUiable  sources  of  trained 
personnel  In  this  field  Is  Switzerland,  but 
NBS  is  precluded  from  the  employment  of 
Swiss  nationals. 

The  varied  programs  of  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau frequently  require  uniqiie  combinations 
of  talent  that  are  extremely  rare.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Weather  Bureau  recently  needed 
physicist-meteorologi.'^ts  with  specialized  ex- 
perience In  the  measurement  and  analysis  of 
atmospheric  ozone.  Two  well  qualified  can- 
didates were  found  to  be  available — one  from 
Switzerland  and  one  from  India.  Neither 
could  be  employed  under  the  present  statute. 
Sweden,  which  ha.s  produced  world  renowned 
meteorologists  and  has  an  International  In- 
stitute of  Meteorology,  also  Is  out  of  bounds 
for  recruitment  to  fill  Lhe  highly  specialized 
needs  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 

Numerous  other  cases  might  be  cited,  rang- 
ing from  a  Swedish  specialist  on  the  Theolog- 
ical properties  of  paper,  who  would  have  been 
Ideally  suited  to  a  po.sition  at  NBS.  to  an 
Egyptian  oceanographer.  who  had  excep- 
tional qu.iliflcations  for  general  circulation 
research  with  the  Weather  Bureau.  The  pro- 
po.sed  legislation  would  enable  the  Depart- 
ment to  take  full  advantage  of  such  unique 
and  long-sought  combinations  of  talent  and 
experience  from  abroad  whenever  suitably 
qualified  U.S.  citizens  are  not  available. 

Authority  similar  to  that  here  sought  was 
granted  by  the  88th  Congress  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  In  earlier  action,  the 
Congress  exempted  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.ce  from  the  prohibitions 
against  employment  of  noncitizens.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  also  are  among  the  various 
agencies  authorized  by  the  Congress  to  em- 
ploy aliens  for  certain  necessary  purposes. 


MEASUREMENT  OF  GROSS  AND  NET 
TONNAGES  OF  CERTAIN  VESSELS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  provide  for  the  measure- 
ment of  the  gross  and  net  tonnages  for 
certain  vessels  having  two  or  more  decks, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary, together  with  a  comparative  state- 
ment showing  changes  in  existing  law 
made  by  the  proposed  legislation,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  906)  to  provide  for  the 
measurement  of  the  gross  and  net  ton- 
nages for  certain  vessels  having  two  or 
more  decks,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request. 
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was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  comparative  print  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Magnuson  are,  as  follows: 
The  Secretary  of  The  Treasury, 

Washington.  January  14, 1965. 
The  Honorable  Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Mr.  President:  A  proposed  bill  is  en- 
closed, "To  provide  for  the  measurement  of 
the  gross  and  net  tonnages  for  certain  vessels 
having  two  or  more  decks  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  proposed  legislation  would  aid  provi- 
sions to  and  amend  existing  law  so  that  in 
measuring  vessels  for  documentation  as  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  certain  spaces  avail- 
able for  cargo  and  stores  and  certain  other 
spaces  would  be  excluded  from  gross  ton- 
nages even  though  such  spaces  are  closed  to 
the  weather  In  a  permanent  manner  and 
tonnage  openings  presently  required  for  ex- 
emption are  not  fitted.  The  bill  is  drawn 
in  accordance  with  recommendations  formu- 
lated by  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization  and  transmitted 
to  member  nations  by  the  Secretary-General 
of  IMCO  with  a  request  that  the  relevant 
provisions  be  included  In  the  national  ton- 
nage measurement  regulations.  Enactment 
win  extend  safety  and  tonnage  benefits  to 
vessels  of  the  United  States  comparable  to 
those  which  will  be  enjoyed  by  vessels  of 
other  nations  upon  adoption  of  the  IMCO 
recommendations.  An  accompanying  analy- 
sis and  comparative  type  explain  the  pro- 
posed bill  In  more  detail. 

It  will  be  appreciated  if  you  will  lay  the 
enclosed  draft  bill  before  the  Senate.  A 
similar  proposal  has  been  transmitted  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Deoartment  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection from  the  standpoint  of  the  admin- 
istration's program  to  the  submission  of  this 
proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  Dillon. 


Comparative    Print    Showing    Changes    in 
Existing  Law  Made  by  Proposed  Bill 

Changes  in  existing  law  proposed  to  be 
made  by  the  bill  are  shown  as  follows  (exist- 
ing law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed 
in  brackets,  new  matter  is  in  Italic)  : 

Section  4149  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(U.S.C,  title  46,  sec.  72)  : 

"Sec  4149.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  prescribe  how  evidence  of  admeasure- 
ment shall  be  given.  CThe  officer  or  person 
by  whom  such  measurement  Is  made  shall, 
for  the  Information  of  and  as  a  voucher  to 
the  officer  by  whom  the  registry  Is  to  be 
made,  grant  a  certificate,  specifying  the  build 
of  the  vessel,  her  number  of  decks  and  masts, 
her  length,  breadth,  depth,  the  number  of 
tons  she  measures,  and  such  other  particu- 
lars as  are  usually  descriptive  of  the  identity 
of  a  vessel,  and  that  her  name,  and  the  place 
to  which  she  belongs,  are  painted  on  her 
stern  in  a  manner  required  by  this  title; 
which  certificate  shall  be  countersigned  by 
an  owner,  or  by  the  master  of  such  vessel, 
or  by  some  other  person  who  shall  attend  her 
admeasurement,  on  behalf  of  her  owner  or 
owners.  In  testimony  of  the  truth  of  the  par- 
ticulars therein  contained;  without  which 
the  certificate  shall  not  be  valld.l" 

Section  4150  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(U.S.C,  title  46,  sec.  74) : 

"Sec.  4150.  A  vessel's  marine  document 
shall  specify  such  identifying  dimensions, 
measured  in  such  manner,  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  prescribe.  [The  registry  of 
every  vessel  shall  express  her  length  and 
breadth,  together  with  her  depth  and  the 
height  under  the  third  or  spar  deck,  which 


shall  be  ascertained  In  the  following  manner : 
The  tonnage-deck.  In  vessels  having  three  or 
more  decks  to  the  hull,  shall  be  the  second 
deck  from  below;  In  all  other  cases  the  upper 
deck  of  the  hull  Is  to  be  the  tonnage-deck. 
The  length  from  the  fore  part  of  the  outer 
planking  on  the  side  of  the  stem  to  the  after 
part  of  the  main  stern-post  of  screw-steam- 
ers, and  to  the  after  part  of  the  rudder-post 
of  all  other  vessels  measured  on  the  top  of 
the  tonnage-deck,  shall  be  accounted  the 
vessel's  length.  The  breadth  of  the  broadest 
part  on  the  outside  of  the  vessel  shall  be 
accounted  the  vessel's  breadth  of  beam.  A 
measure  from  the  under  side  of  the  tonnage- 
deck  plank,  amidships,  to  the  celling  of  the 
hold  (average  thickness) ,  shall  be  accounted 
the  depth  of  hold.  If  the  vessel  has  a  third 
deck,  then  the  height  from  the  top  of  the 
tonnage-deck  plank  to  the  under  side  of  the 
upper-deck  plank  shall  be  accounted  as  the 
height  under  the  spar  deck.  All  measure- 
ment to  be  taken  in  feet  and  fractions  of 
feet;  and  all  fractions  of  feet  shall  be  ex- 
pressed in  decimals.3" 

Section  4153  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (U.S.C,  1958  edition,  title  46,  sec. 
77): 

"Sec.  4153.  The  tonnage-deck,  in  vessels 
having  three  or  more  decks  to  the  hull,  shall 
be  the  second  deck  from  below:  in  all  other 
cases  the  upper  deck  of  the  hiill  is  to  be  the 
tonnage-deck.  All  measurements  are  to  he 
taken  in  feet  and  decimal  fractions  of  feet. 
"The  register  tonnage  of  every  vessel  built 
within  the  United  States  or  owned  by  a  cit- 
izen or  citizens  thereof  shall  be  her  entire 
internal  cubical  capacity  in  tons  of  one  hun- 
dred cubic  feet  each,  to  be  ascertained  as 
follows:  Measure  the  length  of  the  vessel  In 
a  straight  line  along  the  upper  side  of  the 
tonnpge-deck.  from  the  inside  of  the  inner 
plank,  average  thickness,  at  the  side  of  the 
stem  to  the  inside  of  the  plank  on  the  stern- 
timbers,  average  thickness,  deducting  from 
this  length  what  Is  due  to  the  rake  of  the  bow 
in  the  thickness  of  the  deck,  and  what  is  due 
to  the  lake  of  the  stern-timber  In  the  thick- 
ness of  the  deck,  and  also  what  is  due  to  the 
rake  of  the  stern-timber  in  one-third  of  the 
round  of  the  beam;  divide  the  length  so  taken 
into  the  number  of  equal  parts  required  by 
the  following  table,  according  to  the  class 
in  such  table  to  which  the  vessel  belongs: 
table  of  classes 


The  letter  and  statement  of  purpose 
presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  D.C.  January  8, 1965. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden. 
President  pro  tempore, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  recommends  to  the  Congress  for  its 
consideration  the  enclosed  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of 
rates  and  practices  of  air  carriers  and  foreign 
air  carriers  in  foreign  air  transportation,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  Implements  a  recommendation  In 
the  Statement  on  International  Air  Trans- 
port Policy  approved  by  President  Kennedy 
on  April  24,  1963,  that  Congress  should  enact 
legislation  giving  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
authority,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Presi- 
dent, to  control  rates  In  international  air 
transport   to   and   from   the   United   States. 

The  Board  has  been  advised  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  that  enactment  of  the  draft 
bill  would  be  consistent  with  the  adminis- 
tration's objectives. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Alan  S.  Boyd, 
Acting  Chairman. 

(Enclosure.) 


REGULATION  OF  RATES  AND  PRAC- 
TICES OF  CERTAIN  AIR  CARRIERS 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation of  rates  and  practices  of  air  car- 
riers and  foreign  air  carriers  in  foreign 
air  transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  907)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  rates  and  practices  of  air 
carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers  in  for- 
eign air  transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  ^ 


Statement  of  Purpose  and  Need  for  a  Bill 
To  Amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  To  Provide  for  the  Regulation  of 
Rates  and  Practices  of  Air  Carriers  and 
Foreign    Air    Carrier^  in    Foreign     Air 
Transportation,  and jtor  Other  Purposes 
The  draft  bill  wouln  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  /o  as  to  give  the  Board 
discretionary  authority,  subject  to  approval 
by  the  President,  to  prescribe  rates  and  prac- 
tices  and   to   suspend   tariffs   of   U.S.   and 
foreign    air    carriers    In    foreign    air    trans- 
portation under  the  same  ratemaklng  stand- 
ards   that    are    applicable    to   interstate    air 
transportation.     In  addition,  an  affirmative 
duty  would  be  placed  on  the  carriers  to  estab- 
lish just  and  reasonable  rates  and  practices 
relating  to  foreign  air  transportation.    Also, 
the  existing  powers  of  the  Board  over  rates 
and  practices  in  oversea  air  transportation 
would  be  modified  so  as  to  corresoond  with 
those  v/hich  It  has  with  respect  to  interstate 
air  transportation,  and  which  are  proposed 
for  foreign  air  transportation. 

Tlie  bill  implements  a  recommendation  in 
the  Statement  on  International  Air  Trans- 
port Policy  approved  by  President  Kennedy 
on  April  24,  1963,  that  Congress  should  adopt 
legislation  giving  the  Board  authority,  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  President,  to  regulate 
rates  in  foreign  air  transportation  because 
of  the  need  "for  more  effective  governmental 
irtfluence  on  rates"  to  protect  the  needs  of  the 
traveler  and  the  shipper.  This  recommenda- 
tion is  consistent  with  the  views  of  the 
Board,  which  has  sought  legislation  of  this 
nature  since  1942. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Board  has  no 
really  effective  method  by  which  it  can  pro- 
tect travelers  and  shippers  against  foreign 
rates  which  are  too  high,  or  prevent  the  es- 
tablishment of  rates  which  are  so  low  as  to 
endanger  the  financial  health  of  the  carriers. 
Although  the  Board  must  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  rates  established  by  the  Inter- 
national Air  Transport  Association  (lATA), 
the  basic  mechanism  for  determining  rates 
and  fares  in  the  first  Instance,  its  power  to 
affect  the  level  of  the  rates — that  Is  whether 
they  are  too  high  or  too  low — Is  not  only  In- 
direct but  Ineffective.  In  fact,  the  only  di- 
rect authority  which  the  Board  has  over 
rates  charged  by  either  United  States  or 
foreign  air  carriers  Is  the  power  to  remove 
any  discrimination  found  to  exist  after  notice 
and  hearing. 
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On  the  other  hand,  virtually  all  other 
countries  have  authority,  derived  from  de- 
crees, regulations,  the  constitutional  struc- 
ture of  their  governments,  and  bilateral 
agreements  having  the  effect  of  law,  to  sus- 
pend and  fix  the  rates  of  their  carriers  as 
well  as  those  of  the  United  States.  As  a 
result  U.S.-flag  carriers,  who  are  generally 
the  low-cost  carriers,  have  been  unable  to 
put  lower  rates  into  effect  even  when  they 
desired  to  do  so.  Thus,  foreign  governments 
have  been  able  to  take  unilateral  action 
against  carriers  of  the  United  States,  while 
this  Government  has  not  been  able  to  do  the 
same  with  respect  to  theirs. 

Making  the  new  powers  discretionary,  and 
subjecting  their  exercise  to  the  approval  of 
the  President,  would  give  recognition  to  the 
foreign  policy  factors  involved  in  foreign  air 
transportation,  as  well  as  assure  that  such 
powers  would  be  exercised  in  conformity 
with  our  international  obligations  and  with 
the  overall  policy  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  such  discretion  would  pro- 
vide the  necessary  flexibility  for  continuing 
the  International  Air  Transport  Association 
(lATA)  as  the  basic  mechanism  for  estab- 
lishing international  air  transport  rates  and 
fares,  as  recommended  in  the  Statement  on 
International  Air  Transport  Policy. 

In  summary,  giving  the  Board  the  power 
to  fix  rates  and  suspend  tariffs  in  foreign 
air  transportation,  as  it  may  now  do  with 
respect  to  interstate  air  transportation, 
would  not  only  place  it  on  an  equal  basis 
with  its  counterparts  in  foreign  governments, 
but  would  also  enable  it  to  take  effective  ac- 
tion in  the  foreign  field  for  protection  of  the 
traveler  and  the  shipper.  Moreover,  vesting 
the  Board  with  such  authority  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  objective  of  the  air  trans- 
port policy  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
a  system  of  reasonable  rates  that  will  take 
Into  account  both  the  Interests  of  the  car- 
riers and  the  needs  of  the  consumer. 

There  is  attached  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  draft  bill,  and  a  comparison  of 
its  provisions  with  existing  law. 

Section-by-Section    Analysis     of    a    Bill 
"To  Amend  the  Feder.^l  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  To  Provide  for  the  Regul.^tion  of 
Rates  and  Practices  of  Am  Carkiers  and 
Foreign    Air    Carriers    in    Foreign    Air 
Transport.\tion,  and  for  Other  Pttrposes" 
SeC-ion  1:  Amends  subsection  (a)   of  sec- 
tion 404  of  the  act,  requiring  air  carriers  in 
Interstate  and  oversea  air  transportation  to 
provide    through    service,    adequate    equip- 
ment and  facilities,  and  establish  just  and 
reasonable   rates    and    practices,    by    adding 
provisions  making  it  the  duty  of  air  carriers 
and  foreign  air  carriers  to  establish  just  and 
reasonable  rates  and  practices  lelating  to  for- 
eign air  transportation.     Since  the  Board  is 
being  given  the  power  in  section  5  of  the  bill 
to  pass  upon  the  justness  and  reasonable- 
ness of  rates  and  practices  of  air  carriers  and 
foreign  air  carriers  in  foreign  air  transporta- 
tion, such  carriers  should  have  the  duty  of 
establishing  just  and  reasonable  rates  and 
practices  for  such  transportation. 

Section  2:  Amends  section  801  of  the  act, 
subjecting  the  issuance,  denial,  etc.,  of  cer- 
tificates for  oversea  or  foreign  air  transpor- 
tation and  permits  for  the  latter  to  Presi- 
dential approval,  by  adding  provisions  re- 
quiring that  orders  of  the  Board,  other  than 
those  relating  to  the  removnl  of  discrim- 
inations, directing  an  air  carrier  or  foreign  air 
carrier  to  discontinue  a  rate  or  practice  for 
foreign  air  transportation,  and  actions  of  the 
Board  suspending  tariffs  filed  by  such  car- 
riers for  such  transportation,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  President.  Copies 
of  such  orders  and  of  statements  contain- 
ing reasons  for  suspension  must  be  submitted 
to  the  President  prior  to  publication.  Or- 
ders relating  to  the  removal  of  discrimi- 
nations have  been  excluded  from  Presidential 


approval  since  the  Board  presently  has  au- 
thority to  issue  such  orders  without  such 
approval. 

Section  3:  Amends  subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 1002  of  the  act,  authorizing  the  Board 
to  prescribe  rates  and  practices  of  air  carriers 
in  interstate  and  oversea  air  transportation, 
so  as  to  remove  the  limitation  that  the  Board 
may  prescribe  only  a  "just  and  reasonable 
maximum  or  minimum,  or  maximum  and 
minimum  rate,  fare,  or  charge"  for  oversea 
transportation.  The  amendment  is  required 
in  order  to  avoid  the  anomaly  of  the  Board 
having  less  authority  over  rates  and  practices 
in  oversea  air  transportation  than  it  would 
have  in  foreign  air  transportation  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  bill. 

Section  4:  Amends  subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 1002  of  the  act,  setting  forth  certiun 
criteria  for  the  deterhiinatlon,  among  other 
things,  of  the  justness  and  reasonableness  of 
rates  and  fares  for  the  transportation  by  air 
of  persons  and  property,  so  as  to  make  its 
provisions  applicable  to  foreign  air  carriers 
as  well  as  to  U.S. -flag  carriers.  Since  section 
5  of  the  bill  gives  the  Board  the  power  to 
pass  upon  the  justness  and  reasonableness  of 
foreign  air  carrier  rates,  the  standards  of  sub- 
section (e)  should  be  applicable  to  the  rates 
of  such  carriers  as  well  as  to  those  of  U.S.- 
flag  carriers. 

Section  5:  Amends  subsection  (f)  of  sec- 
tion 1002  of  the  act,  permitting  the  Board  to 
order  an  air  carrier  or  a  foreign  air  carrier 
to  remove  a  discrimination,  preference,  or 
prejudice  in  its  foreign  air  transportation 
rate  structure  if,  after  notice  and  hearing, 
s'ach  a  discrimination,  preference,  or  preju- 
dice is  found  to  exist,  so  as  to  give  the  Board 
discretionary  authority  to  alier  a  rate  or 
practice  in  foreign  air  transportation  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  correct  unreasonableness 
or  discrimination.  Such  authority  may  be 
exercised  only  where  the  Board  is  of  the  opin- 
ion, after  notice  and  hearing,  that  a  rate  or 
practice  is  unreasonable  or  unjustly  discrimi- 
natory or  imduly  preferential.  The  Board 
also  would  be  given  discretionary  authority 
to  require  discontinuance  by  the  carrier  of 
the  unreasonable  or  discriminatory  rate  or 
practice,  as  well  as  to  prescribe  the  lawful 
rate  or  practice,  or  the  maximum  and/or 
minimum  of  the  rate.  As  stated  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  section  2  of  the  bill,  orders  of  the 
Board  under  this  subsection,  except  for  those 
relating  to  the  removal  of  discriminations, 
are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President 
under  section  801  of  the  act. 

Section  6:  Amends  subsection  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 1002  of  the  act,  authorizing  the  Board 
to  suspend  rates  and  practices  of  air  car- 
riers in  interstate  and  oversea  air  transpor- 
tation pending  hearing,  so  as  to  give  the 
Board  the  same  authority  to  suspend  the 
rates  and  practices  of  an  air  carrier  or  foreign 
air  carrier  in  foreign  air  transportation  pend- 
ing hearing  as  the  Board  now  has  in  inter- 
state and  oversea  air  transportation.  Dele- 
tion of  the  words  "interstate  and  overseas" 
gives  the  Board  authority  to  suspend  pend- 
ing hearing  the  operation  of  any  tariff  filed 
by  an  air  carrier,  and  this  would  Include 
tariffs  to  be  effective  in  foreign  as  well  as 
interstate  and  oversea  air  transportation. 
Insertion  of  the  words  "or  foreign  air  car- 
rier" following  the  words  "air  carrier"  wher- 
ever they  appear  in  the  subsection,  gives  the 
Board  authority  to  suspend  the  rates  and 
practices  of  foreign  air  carriers  in  foreign 
air  transportation  pending  hearing.  How- 
ever, as  stated  in  the  discussion  of  section  2 
of  the  bill,  actions  of  the  Board  suspending 
tariffs  filed  by  air  carriers  or  foreign  air  car- 
riers In  foreign  air  transportation  are  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  President  imder  sec- 
tion 801  of  the  act. 

Section  7:  Amends  subsection  (I)  of  sec- 
tion 1002  of  the  act  authorizing  the  Board  to 
prescribe  through  services  and  joint  rates  for 
Interstate  and  oversea  air  transportation,  so 
as  to  remove  the  limitation  that  the  Board 


may  prescribe  only  "just  and  reasonable  max- 
imum or  minimum  or  maximum  and  mini- 
mum joint  rates,  fares,  or  charges"  for  over- 
sea air  transportation.  The  amendment  is 
required  in  order  to  conform  the  provisions 
of  the  subsection  to  those  of  subsection  (d) 
as  amended  by  section  3  of  the  bill. 

Section  8:  Provides  that  the  amendments 
made  by  the  bill  shall  take  effect  30  days 
after  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 


Comparison  With  Existing  Law 

federal    aviation    act    of    1958 

Title  IV — Air  carrier  economic  regulation 

Rates  for  Carriage  of  Persons  and  Property 

Carrier's  duty  to  provide  service,  rates,  and 
divisions 

[New  matter  in  italic;  matter  to  be  omitted 
in  brackets] 

Sec.  404.  (a)(i)    •   •   • 

(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  air  carrier 
and  foreign  air  carrier  to  establish,  observe, 
and  enforce  just  and  reasonable  individual 
and  joint  rates,  fares,  and  charges,  and  just 
and  reasonable  classifications,  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  practices  relating  to  foreign  air 
transportation;  and,  in  case  of  such  joint 
rates,  fares,  and  charges,  to  establish  just, 
reasonable,  and  equitable  divisions  thereof 
as  between  air  carriers  or  foreign  air  carriers 
participating  therein  which  shall  7iot  unduly 
prefer  or  pcjudice  any  of  such  participating 
air  carriers  or  foreign  air  carriers. 

•  *  »  •  » 
Title  VIII — Other  administrative  agencies 

Tlie  President  of  the  United  States 

Sec.  801.  (a)*   •  -* 

(b)  Any  order  of  the  Board  pursuant  to 
section  1002{f)  requiring  that  an  air  carrier 
or  foreign  air  carrier  discontinue  demanding, 
charging,  collecting,  or  receiving  a  rate,  fare, 
or  charge  for  foreign  air  transportation,  or 
enforcing  any  classification,  rule,  regulation, 
or  practice  affecting  such  rate,  fare,  or 
charge,  and  any  action  of  the  Board  pursuant 
to  section  1002(g)  suspending  the  operation 
of  a  tariff  filed  with  the  Board  by  an  air 
carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier  stating  a  new 
individual  or  joint  rate,  fare,  or  charge  for 
foreign  air  transportation,  shall  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  President:  Provided, 
That  any  order  of  the  Board  directing  an  air 
carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier  to  alter  any  rate, 
fare,  or  charge,  or  any  classification,  rule, 
regulation,  or  practice  affecting  such  rate, 
fare,  or  charge,  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
correct  any  discrimination,  preference,  or 
prejudice,  and  any  order  that  the  air  carrier 
or  foreign  air  carrier  shall  discontinue  de- 
manding, charging,  collecting,  or  receiving 
any  such  discriminatory,  preferential,  or  prej- 
udicial rate,  fate,  or  charge  or  enforcing  any 
such  discriminatory,  preferential,  or  prej- 
udicial classification,  rule,  regulation,  or 
practice,  shall  not  be  subject  to  such  ap- 
proval. Copies  of  any  such  proposed  orders, 
and  of  proposed  statements  containing  rea- 
sons for  suspension,  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  President  by  the  Board  before  publica- 
tion. 

***** 

Title  X — Procedure 

*  *  *  »  • 
Complaints    to    and    Investigations    by    the 

Administrator  and  the  Board 
Filing  of  complaints  authorized 
Sec.  1002(a)    *   »   • 
Power   to   prescribe    rates   and   practices  of 
air  carriers 
(d)   Whenever,  after  notice   and  hearing, 
upon  complaint,  or  upon  its  own  initiative, 
the  Board  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  any 
individual  or  joint  rate,  fare,  or  charge  de- 
manded,  charged,   collected,  or  received  by 
any  air  carrier  for  interstate  or  overseas  air 
transportation,    or    any    classification,   rule, 
regulation,  or  practice  affecting  such  rate, 
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fare  or  charge,  or  the  value  of  the  service 
thereunder,  is  or  will  be  unjust  or  unrea- 
sonable, or  unjustly  discriminatory,  or  un- 
duly preferential,  or  unduly  prejudicial,  the 
Board  shall  determine  and  prescribe  the  law- 
ful rate,  fare,  or  charge  (or  the  maximum  or 
minimum,  or  the  maximum  and  minimum 
thereof)  thereafter  to  be  demanded,  charged, 
collected,  or  received,  or  the  lawful  classifi- 
cation rule,  regulation,  or  practice  there- 
after to  be  made  effectiveC:!-  IProvided,  That 
as  to  rates,  fares,  and  charges  for  overseas 
air  transportation,  the  Board  shall  determine 
and  prescribe  only  a  just  and  reasonable 
maximum  or  minimum,  or  maximum  and 
minimum  rate,  fare,  or  charge.l 
^  Rule  of  ratemaking 

(e)  In  exercising  and  performing  Its 
powers  and  duties  with  respect  to  the  de- 
termination of  rates  for  the  carriage  of  per- 
sons or  property,  the  Board  shall  take  into 
consideration,  among  other  factors — 

(1)  The  effect  of  such  rates  upon  the 
movement  of  traflic; 

(2)  The  need  in  the  public  interest  of 
adequate  and  efficient  transportation  of  per- 
sons and  property  by  air  carriers  aiid  foreign 
air  carriers  at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with 
tlie  furnishing  of  such  service; 

(3)  Such  standards  respecting  the  char- 
acter and  quality  of  service  to  be  rendered 
by  air  carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  or  pursuant  to  law: 

(4)  The  inherent  advantages  of  transpor- 
tation by  aircraft;  and 

(5)  The  need  for  e.ach  air  carrier  and  for- 
eign air  carrier  for  revenue  sufficient  to  en- 
able such  air  carrier  and  foreign  air  carrier, 
under  honest,  economical,  and  efficient  man- 
agement, to  provide  adequate  and  efficient 
air  earner  and  foreign  air  carrier  service. 
[Removal  of  Discrimination  in  Foreign  Air 

Transportation 
[(f)  Whenever,  after  notice  and  hearing, 
upon  complaint,  or  upon  its  own  initiative, 
the  Board  siiall  be  of  the  opinion  that  any 
individual  or  joint  rate,  fare,  or  charge  de- 
manded, charged,  collected,  or  received  by 
any  air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier  for  for- 
eign air  transportation,  or  any  classification, 
rule,  regulation,  or  practice  affecting  such 
rate,  fare,  or  charge,  or  the  value  of  the  serv- 
ice thereunder,  is  or  will  be  unjustly  dis- 
criminatory, or  unduly  preferential,  or  un- 
duly prejudicial,  the  Board  may  alter  the 
same  to  the  extent  necessary  to  correct  such 
discrimination,  preference,  or  prejudice  and 
make  an  order  that  the  air  carrier  or  foreign 
air  carrier  shall  discontinue  demanding, 
charging,  collecting,  or  receiving  any  such 
discriminatory,  preferential,  or  prejudicial 
rate,  fare,  or  charge  or  enforcing  any  such 
discriminatory,  preferential,  or  prejudicial 
classification,  rule,  regulation,  or  practice.] 

Rates  and  Practices  in  Foreign  Air 
Transportation 
(/)  Whenever,  after  notice  and  hearing, 
upo7i  complaint  or  upon  its  own  initiative, 
the  Board  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  any 
individual  or  joint  rate,  fare,  or  charge  de- 
manded, charged;  collected,  or  received  by 
any  air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier  for  for- 
eign air  transportation,  or  any  classifica- 
tion, rule,  regulation,  or  practice  affecting 
such  rate,  fare  or  charge  or  the  value  of  the 
service  thereunder,  is  or  will  be  unjust  or 
unreasonable  or  unjustly  discriminatory,  or 
unduly  preferential,  or  unduly  prejudicial, 
the  Board  may  alter  the  same  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  correct  such  iinjustness,  unrea- 
sonableness, discrimination,  preference,  or 
prejudice  and  make  an  order  that  the  air 
carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier  shall  discon- 
tinue demanding,  charging,  collecting,  or  re- 
ceiving any  such  unjust,  unreasonable,  dis- 
criminatory, preferential,  or  prejudicial  rate, 
fare,  or  charge,  or  enforcing  any  such  un- 
just, unreasonable,  discriminatory,  preferen- 
tial or  prejudicial,  classification,  rule,  reg- 


ulation, or  practice.  The  Board  may  in  the 
aforesaid  order  set  forth  and  prescribe  the 
lawful  rate,  fare,  or  charge  (or  the  maxi- 
mum or  minimum  or  the  maximum  and 
minimum  thereof)  thereafter  to  be  de- 
manded, charged,  collected,  or  received,  or 
the  lawful  classification,  rule,  regulation,  or 
practice  tbereafter  to  be  made  effective. 

Suspension  of  Rates 
(g)  Whenever  any  air  carrier  or  foreign  air 
carrier  shall  file  with  the  Board  a  tariff  stat- 
ing a  new  individual  or  joint  (between  air 
carriers,  between  foreign  air  carriers,  or  be- 
tween an  air  carrier  or  carriers  and  a  for- 
eign air  carrier  or  carriers)  rate,  fare,  or 
charge  for  [interstate  or  overseasl  air 
transportation  or  any  classification,  rule,  reg- 
ulation, or  practice  affecting  such  rate,  fare, 
or  charge,  or  the  value  of  the  service  there- 
under, the  Board  is  empowered,  upon  com- 
plaint or  upon  Its  own  Initiative,  at  once, 
and,  If  it  so  orders,  without  answer  or 
other  formal  pleading  by  the  air  carrier 
or  foreign  air  carrier,  but  upon  reasonable 
notice,  to  enter  upon  a  hearing  con- 
cerning the  lawfulness  of  such  rate,  fare, 
or  charge,  or  such  classification,  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  practice;  and  pending  such  hear- 
ing and  the  decision  thereon,  the  Board,  by 
filing  with  such  tariff,  and  delivering  to  the 
air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier,  affected 
thereby,  a  statement  in  writing  of  its  rea- 
sons for  such  suspension,  may  suspend  the 
operation  of  such  tariff  and  defer  the  upe  of 
such  rate,  fare,  or  charge,  or  such  classifica- 
tion, rule,  regulation,  or  practice,  for  a  period 
of  ninety  days,  and.  if  the  proceeding  has  not 
been  concluded  and  a  final  order  made  with- 
in such  period,  the  Board  may,  from  time  to 
time,  extend  the  period  of  suspension,  but 
not  for  a  longer  period  in  the  aggregate 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  beyond 
the  time  when  such  tariff  would  otherwise 
go  into  effect;  and,  after  hearing,  whether 
completed  before  or  after  the  rate,  fare, 
charge,  classification,  rule,  regulation,  or 
practice  goes  into  effect,  the  Board  may 
make  such  order  with  reference  thereto  as 
would  be  proper  In  a  proceeding  instituted 
after  such  rate,  fare,  charge,  classification, 
rule,  regulation,  or  practice  had  become  effec- 
tive. If  the  proceeding  has  not  been  con- 
cluded and  an  order  made  within  the  period 
of  suspension,  the  proposed  rate,  fare,  charge, 
classification,  rule,  regulation,  or  practice 
shall  go  into  effect  at  the  end  of  such 
period:  Provided,  That  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  initial  tariff  filed  by  any 
air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier. 

Power  To  Establish  Through  Air  Transporta- 
tion Service 
(i)  The  Board  shall,  v.henever  required  by 
the  public  convenience  and  necessity,  after 
notice  and  hearing,  upon  complaint  or  upon 
Its  own  Initiative,  establish  through  service 
and  joint  rate^,  fares,  or  charges  (or  the 
maxima  or  minima,  or  the  maxima  and  min- 
ima thereof)  for  interstate  or  overseas  air 
transportation,  or  the  classifications,  rules, 
regulations,  or  practices  affecting  such  rates, 
fares,  or  charges,  or  the  value  of  the  service 
thereunder,  and  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  such  through  service  shall  be 
operated!: 3.  IProvided,  That  as  to  joint 
rates,  fares,  and  charges  for  overseas  air 
transportation  the  Board  shall  determine  and 
prescribe  only  just  and  reasonable  maximum 
or  minimum  or  maximum  and  minimum 
joint  rates,  fares,  or  charges.3 


AUTPIORIZATION  FOR  DEPARTMENT 
OP  COMMERCE  TO  ADOPT  IM- 
PROVED ACCOUNTING  PROCE- 
DURES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  Depart- 


ment of  Commerce  to  adopt  improved  ac- 
counting procedures.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  requesting  the  proposed 
legislation,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  purpose  of  the  bill,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  bill  (S.  908)  to  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  adopt  im- 
proved accounting  procedures,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Magnxtson,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  statement  of  purpose 
presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Secretary  op  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  12,  1965. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  are  enclosed 
four  copies  of  a  draft  bill  "To  authorize  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  adopt  improved 
accounting  procedures,"  and  four  copies  of  a 
statement  of  pinrpose  and  need  in  support 
thereof. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  adminis- 
tration's program,  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  the  submission  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Luther  H.  Hodges, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Statement  of  Purpose  and  Need  for  Legis- 
lation To  Atn-HORizE  the  Department  op 
Commerce  To  Adopt  Improved  Accountinq 
Procedures 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  la 
to  give  the  various  bureaus  and  offices  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  more  effective 
control  and  better  accountability  of  the 
services  and  administrative  operations  and 
expenses  conducted  jointly  for  two  or  more 
appropriations  within  a  bureau  or  office 
when  the  costs  are  not  susceptible  of  imme- 
diate distribution  directly  to  those  appro- 
priations. Specific  examples  of  such  opera- 
tions and  expenses  are:  the  maintenance  of 
inventories  of  stores  used  by  several  appro- 
priations; utilization  of  personal  services  of 
technicians  paid  from  one  appropriation  but 
whose  services  are  partially  utilized  on  pro- 
grams financed  by  other  appropriations;  and 
the  charging  of  administrative  and  techni- 
cal overhead  to  one  appropriation  with  sub- 
sequent distribution  and  charge  to  the 
proper  appropriation  or  fund. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  permit  the 
Department  to  realize  the  benefits  of  cost 
accounting  and  administer  its  programs  on 
a  cost  basis.  It  would  facilitate  the  distri- 
bution of  overhead  charges  and  permit  the 
recapture  of  costs  for  technical  services  now 
given  to  various  programs  without  reim- 
bursement. The  legislation  would  simplify 
payrolling  by  permitting  a  technician's  salary 
to  be  charged  to  one  appropriation  with 
later  distribution  of  charges  to  all  appropri- 
ations benefited  by  his  services.  The  legis- 
lation would  permit  stores  to  be  purchased 
from  one  appropriation  and  other  appropri- 
ations to  be  charged  for  them  upon  Issue  of 
the  stores  from  Inventory. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  held  that 
under  the  provisions  of  section  2678.  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  628).  reimbursement  and 
transfer  of  funds  between  appropriations  are 
not  authorized  In  the  absence  of  legislation 
such  as  Is  here  requested. 
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The  Weather  Bureau,  which  prior  to  the 
Comptroller  General's  decision  had  been  dis- 
tributing charges  to  appropriations  in  the 
manner  which  would  be  authorized  by  this 
bill,  will  be  severely  handicapped  in  the  effec- 
tive and  economical  administration  of  its 
programs  unless  such  authority  Is  granted. 
The  Bureau  would  purchase  expendable  sup- 
plies for  Inventory  and  charge  them  to  the 
various  appropriations  using  them;  would 
charge  overhead  to  a  single  appropriation 
with  costs  later  distributed  to  the  benefiting 
appropriations;  and  would  charge  benefiting 
appropriations  for  maintenance  services  per- 
formed by  technicians  paid  under  another 
of  its  appropriations. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  would  use 
the  proposed  authority  to  purchase  instru- 
mental equipment  and  general  purpose  sup- 
plies and  stores  from  its  salaries  and  expenses 
appropriations,  and  issue  such  stocks  for  fit- 
ting out  new  surveying  ships.  Under  present 
law,  because  the  initial  outfit  of  new  ships  Is 
required  to  be  borne  from  the  appropriation 
for  construction  of  the  ships,  a  separate  pur- 
chase from  the  supplier  must  be  made.  This 
increases  paperwork,  slows  delivery  and 
loses  the  Government  the  advantages  of 
quantity  purchasing.  A  similar  situation  ex- 
ists with  respect  to  the  equipp^ing  of  mag- 
netic and  seismological  facilities  which  is 
required  to  be  borne  by  the  appropriation  for 
construction  and  equipment. 

Similar  legislation  applicable  only  to  the 
Weather  Bvireau  was  requested  by  the  De- 
partment during  the  88  ih  Congress  and  in- 
troduced as  S.  2315  and  H.R.  9154.  ^  S.  2315 
passed  the  Senate. 

The  attached  draft  bill  incorporates  a  tech- 
nical amendment  suggested  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  in  his  letter  to  Chairman  M.^G- 
NusoN,  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, of  December  20,  1963,  concerning  S. 
2315.  The  Comptroller  General's  letter  is 
printed  In  Senate  Report  No.  1470,  88th  Con- 
gress. 

Since  the  proposed  legislation  would  be 
aoplicable  to  each  Bureau  in  the  Depart- 
ment, it  is  also  proposed  to  repeal  the  sim- 
ilar authority  for  the  Bureau  of  Census  en- 
acted during  the  87th  Congress  (Public  Law 
87-489.  13  U.S.C.  14). 


PROGRAM  FOR  COOPERATION 
WITH  THE  STATES  FOR  THE  CON- 
SERVATION. DEVELOPMENT.  AND 
ENHANCEMENT  OF  THE  NATION'S 
ANADROMOUS  FISH 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretaiy  of  the 
Interior  to  initiate  a  program  for  the 
conservation,  development,  and  en- 
hancement of  the  Nation's  anadromous 
fish  in  cooperation  with  the  several 
States. 

Anadromous  fish  are  those  important 
species  of  fish  which  are  born  in  fresh 
water,  migrate  to  salt  water  for  most  of 
their  lives,  returning  to  fresh  water  again 
only  to  spawn  and  die.  Some  of  the 
principal  species  are  the  Atlantic  salmon, 
striped  bass  or  rockfish,  alewives,  stur- 
geon, five  species  of  Pacific  salmon,  steel- 
head,  American  shad,  and  in  some  lo- 
cales, sea  run  trout. 

These  fish  are  an  excellent  food  source 
and  support  valuable  commercial  and 
recreational  fisheries.  This  bill  would 
further  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  accomplishing  the  purpose  of 
this  act  to:  First,  conduct  investigations, 
engineering  and  biological  surveys,  and 
research  where  necessary;  second,  con- 
struct, install,  maintain,  and  operate  de- 


vices and  structures  for  the  improvement 
of  feeding  and  spawning  conditions  and 
for  facilitating  free  migration  of  anad- 
romous fish;  third,  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  fish  hatcheries;  and 
fourth,  purchase,  lease,  or  accept  dona- 
tions of  lands  and  any  interest  therein. 
The  SecretaiT  would  also  be  authorized 
to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements 
with  Federal,  State,  public,  or  private 
agencies  or  organizations  and  colleg3S 
and  universities  to  conduct  studies,  re- 
search, investigation,  and  for  such  other 
purp)oses  as  may  be  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  aim  and  intent  of  this  act. 

This  bill  would  require  prior  approval 
of  other  Federal  agencies  when  activities 
would  be  carried  out  on  lands  adminis- 
tered by  such  other  a'^encies. 

To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act, 
the  Secretai-y  shall  enter  into  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  one  or  more  States, 
and  when  he  deems  it  appropriate,  with 
other  non-Federal  interests  that  are  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  developmenc 
and  conservation  of  anadromous  fishery 
resources.  Such  agreements  shall  de- 
scribe: First,  the  actions  to  be  nken  by 
the  Secretary  in  cooperation  with  the 
States;  and  second,  the  benefits  that  are 
expected  to  be  derived  by  these  States 
or  other  non-Federal  interests. 

To  provide  funds  for  this  bill  an  ap- 
propriation of  S25  million  is  authorized 
for  the  5-year  life  of  the  bill  which  has 
an  expiration  date  of  June  30.  1G69.  The 
Federal  share,  including  the  opeiacion 
rnd  maintenance  of  any  facilities  con- 
structed, shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of 
such  costs  exclusive  of  the  value  of  any 
Fedeial  land  involved.  Not  to  exceed 
20  percent  of  all  funds  expended  or  ob- 
ligated In  any  fiscal  year  may  be  ex- 
pended in  any  one  State. 

The  bill  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  based  on  studies  conducted 
pursuant  to  this  legislation  and  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act,  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  con- 
cerning the  elimination  or  reduction  of 
pollution  when  found  to  be  detrimental 
to  fish  and  wildlife  in  interstate  waters 
or  tributaries  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  909)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  initiate  a  pro- 
gram for  the  conservation,  development, 
and  enhancement  of  the  Nation's  anad- 
romous fish  in  cooperation  with  the  sev- 
eral States,  introduced  by  Mr.  M.^gnuson, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  SAW- 
TOOTH NATIONAL  PARK  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  IDAHO 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Sa'vtooth  Wilderness  National  Park,  in 
the  State  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  President,  the  beginnings  of  three 
major  Idaho  rivers — the  Salmon,  Boise, 
and  Payette — rise  in  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  and  primitive  settings  in  the 
United    States.     Jagged,    snowy   peaks 


march  across  the  skyline.  Beneatii 
them,  myriad  lakes  of  turquoise  blue  lie 
undisturbed,  remote,  and  aloof  from  the 
works  of  man.  This  is  the  high  coun- 
try, a  spinelike  upthrust  of  mountains 
which  lends  itself  appropriately  to  the 
name  "Sawtooth."  They  have  inspired 
awe  since  the  first  mountain  man 
trapped  for  beaver  in  the  lieadwaters  of 
the  rivers;  and  many  Idahoans  have  long 
believed  this  most  rugged  and  pristine 
area  to  be  more  than  worthy  of  inclusion 
in  our  national  park  system.  Bills  pro- 
posing the  creation  of  a  Sawtooth  Na- 
tional Park  have  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress by  the  distinguished  Senator  James 
P.  Pope  and  the  late,  great  Senator  Wil- 
liam E.  Borah.  Creation  of  such  a  park 
was  urged  in  memorials  to  Congress 
passed  by  early  Idaho  legislatures.  Ex- 
ecutive interest  has  been  attracted  by 
this  great  wilderness  since  the  adminis- 
tration of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Five  years  ago,  to  determine  the  inter- 
est of  Idaho  citizens  in  a  Sawtooth  Wil- 
derness National  Park,  I  conducted  a 
poll,  which  drew  approval  for  a  feasibil- 
ity study  from  four-fifths  of  those  re- 
sponding. Since  then,  some  of  the  most 
enthuf'astlc  backing  for  such  a  park  has 
come  from  the  few  areas  which  origi- 
nally were  the  most  cautious  about  sup- 
porting the  feasibility  study.  Letters  and 
postcards  have  since  increased  in  their 
endorsement,  reiterating  the  need  to  pre- 
serve this  remarkable  primitive  area  for 
all  time,  and  to  facilitate  its  enjoyment 
by  vacationers  from  all  parts  of  the 
Nation. 

During  the  88th  Congress,  I  introduced 
a  bill  calling  for  creation  of  a  Sawtooth 
Wilderness  National  Park,  but  this  ac- 
tion was  primarily  designed  to  provide 
the  vehicle  for  a  thorough  feasibility 
study  by  both  the  Forest  and  National 
Park  Services.  This  study  is  scheduled 
to  be  completed  early  this  year.  If  the 
reports  are  favorable,  I  believe  hearings 
in  Idaho  on  the  proposed  park  should  be 
scheduled,  so  that  the  opinion  of  the 
people  of  my  State  can  be  fully  ascer- 
tained. 

The  park  concept  which  I  am  now  ad- 
vancing would  consist  of  the  present 
primitive  area,  subject  to  an  absolute 
congressional  mandate  that  it  be  pre- 
served as  wilderness,  plus  additional  for- 
est land  to  include  the  lakes  and  wooded 
areas  lying  along  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains. This  base  area  would  provide  ac- 
cess to  the  wilderness  portion  of  the  park, 
and  space  for  administrative  offices,  as 
well  as  expanded  public  accommodations 
such  as  lodges  and  camp  and  picnic 
gz'ounds  needed  for  the  added  number 
of  visitors  who  would  be  drawn  to  a  na- 
tional park. 

The  majority  of  visitors  will  probably 
camp  or  stay  for  a  few  days  along  the 
attractive  lower  lakes  or  streams  in  spe- 
cially designated  areas,  basking  in  the 
grandeur  of  the  mountains,  and  entering 
only  briefly  the  wilderness  portion  of  the 
park.  However,  the  more  adventurous 
spirits  could  freely  enter  the  wilderness, 
on  foot  or  on  horseback,  and  would  be 
asked  only  to  comply  with  the  usual  regu- 
lations preserving  the  wilderness  charac- 
ter of  the  environment. 
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Some  ranch  owners  in  the  Stanley  Ba- 
sin have  expressed  fear  of  expansion  of 
Federal  holdings  or  restrictions  through- 
out the  surrounding  area,  but  actually 
park  status  would  be  an  advantage  over 
the  arrangement  under  which  the  area 
is  presently  administered,  in  that  the 
boundaries  would  be  fixed  by  act  of  Con- 
gress and  could  not  expand  into  areas 
presently  used  for  grazing  without  a 
further  specific  act  of  Congress.  Pres- 
ently the  boundaries  of  the  area  can  be 
altered  and  extended  by  the  Secretary  of 
A'^iiculture.  With  the  park  as  provided 
by  this  bill,  the  present  status  of  the  wil- 
derness area  would  be  maintained,  and 
the  future  interests  of  users  of  adjoining 
lands  would  be  protected,  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  they  are  now. 

The  entire  State  of  Idaho  would  stand 
to  gain  from  such  a  national  park.  Be- 
cause the  proposed  park  lands  are  already 
federally  owned  their  use  for  park  pur- 
poses would  not  remove  them  from  any 
tax  rolls.  Increo-sed  tourist  trade  would 
benefit  the  economy  of  all  central  Idaho 
and  generate  more  tax  revenue.  As  other 
Western  States  have  prospered  from  the 
display  of  their  scenic  resources  in  na- 
tional park  form,  so  should  Idaho. 

Our  burgeoning  population  and  the 
growth  of  our  residential  centers  em- 
phasize the  increasing  demand  for  scenio 
and  recreational  resources.  More  than 
72  million  persons  visited  the  national 
parks  at  the  begiiming  of  this  decade, 
and  the  forecast  for  1964  was  for  102,- 
544.000  visitors.  The  National  Park 
Service,  concentrating  its  resources  on  a 
limited  number  of  defined  areas,  can  in- 
sure full  development  of  this  recreation- 
al potential  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
greater  number  of  peonle.  and  effectively 
draw  attention  to  the  Sawtooth  country. 
The  area  is  also  convenient  for  that  great 
number  of  summer  travelers  who  want  to 
visit  a  number  of  parks  dming  one  vaca- 
tion trip. 

Mr.  President,  Idaho  needs  the  Saw- 
tooth Wilderness  National  Park,  as  do 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
area  proposed  for  inclusion  in  the  na- 
tional park  system  comprises  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  20  million  acres  of  na- 
tional forest  land  within  the  State  of 
Idaho.  No  economic  dislocation  would  be 
involved,  since  no  substantial  grazing, 
lumbering,  or  mining  occurs  in  the  area 
affected. 

The  funds  available  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice are  necessarily  spread  thin  over  an 
Immense  region,  which  includes  more 
than  a  third  of  the  State.  The  Sawtooth 
uplands  presently  fall  under  a  primitive 
area  classification,  and  I  think  they  fully 
qualify  for  designation  as  a  wilderness 
area,  which  the  Forest  Service  has  pro- 
posed. But  national  park  classification 
would  equally  preserve  the  upland  wil- 
derness, while  more  effectively  developing 
the  recreational  potential  of  the  adjoin- 
ing baselands.  A  national  park  would 
boost  the  economy  of  the  State  and  re- 
gion, guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  wil- 
derness, and  provide  a  designation  of 
magnetic  attraction  to  phenomena  spir- 
itually uplifting  for  the  thousands  who 
come  to  view  these  most  beautiful  of 
mountains. 


I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  913)  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Sawtooth  Wilderness 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Church,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  an  area 
in  the  State  of  Idaho  possessing  superlative 
scenic,  scientific,  and  geological  features  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  established  as  the 
Sawtooth  Wilderness  National  Park  for  the 
inspiration,  benefit,  and  use  of  the  public. 
Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  wilder- 
ness is  defined  as  an  area  where  earth  and 
its  community  of  life  are  untrammeled  by 
man,  where  man  himself  is  a  visitor  who  does 
not  remain,  where  the  land  retains  its  pri- 
meval character  and  influence  without  per- 
manent improvements  or  human  habitation, 
and  is  protected  and  managed  so  as  to  pre- 
serve its  condition  of  natural  beauty  and 
grandeur.  That  portion  of  the  Sawtooth 
Wilderness  National  Park  identified  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a)  of  section  3  of 
this  Act,  unless  exgressly  provided  otherwise 
by  this  Act.  shall  be  preserved  and  adminis- 
tered, in  perpetuity,  as  wilderness. 

Sec.  3.  The  Sawtooth  Wilderness  National 
Park  shall,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
consist  of  an  area  in  the  State  of  Idaho 
described  as  follows: 

(a)  Beginning  at  McGowan  Peak,  located 
approximately  l',4  miles  southerly  from  the 
southeast  corner  of  section  32,  township  11 
north,  range  12  east; 

thence  in  a  southerly  direction  along  the 
ridge  between  Stanley  Lake  Creek  and  the 
head  of  Crooked  Creek  to  a  point  directly 
north  of  Upper  McGowan  Lake; 

thence  in  a  westerly  direction  along  the 
main  divide  approximately  one-half  mile; 

thence  southwesterly  to  Stanley  Lake 
Creek;  thence  southward  up  Stanley  Lake 
Creek  to  a  point  on  the  main  divide  between 
Stanley  Lake  Creek  and  Trail  Creek  approxi- 
mately three-fourths  mile  east  of  Observa- 
tion Peak; 

thence  southward  approximately  three- 
fourths  mile  down  Trail  Creek  to  the  mouth 
of  the  drainage  from  Trail  Creek  Lakes; 

thence  southeastward  on  the  ridge  south 
of  Trail  Creek  Lakes  to  the  main  divide  be- 
tween Trail  Creek  and  the  North  Fork  of 
Baron  Creek; 

thence  following  the  main  divide  westerly 
to  a  point  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Payette 
River  approximately  one-half  mile  down- 
stream from  the  mouth  of  Baron  Creek; 

thence  southwesterly  to  the  main  divide 
between  Wapiti  Creek  and  the  South  Fork 
of  the  Payette  River; 

thence  southerly  along  the  main  divide  to 
Picket  Mountain,  located  approximately  1% 
miles  easterly  from  the  northeast  corner  of 
section  25,  township  9  north,  range  10  east; 
thence  in  a  westerly  direction  along  the 
main  divide  between  the  headwaters  of 
Wapiti  Creek  and  the  North  Fork  of  the  Boise 
River  to  a  point  in  the  southeast  quarter  of 
section  23,  township  9  north,  range  10  east; 
thence  southeasterly  along  the  divide  be- 
tween Ten  Mile  Creek  and  North  Fork  of  the 
Boise  River  to  a  point  near  the  center  of  sec- 
tion 36,  township  9  north,  range  10  east; 

thence  southwesterly  along  the  main 
divide  to  a  point  at  the  head  of  Lightning 
Creek  In  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  10. 
township  8  north,  range  10  east; 


thence  southeasterly  along  the  ridge  to  a 
point  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Boise  River 
one-eighth  mile  downstream  from  the  mouth 
of  Ballentyne  Creek; 

thence  southeasterly  along  a  ridge  to  Big 
Buck  Mountain; 

thence  southeasterly  crossing  Johnson 
Creek  one-eighth  mile  upstream  from  the 
mouth  of  Cahhah  Creek; 

thence  southeasterly  along  a  ridge  to  the 
north  end  of  Tackobe  Mountain,  which  is  ap- 
proximately one-fourth  mile  due  west  of 
Alidate  Lake; 

thence  southerly  along  the  main  ridge  be- 
tween Black  Warrior  Creek  and  Little  Queens 
River  to  a  point  on  the  Little  Queens  River, 
located  300  feet  upstream  from  the  mouth  of 
Neinmeyer  Creek  and  approximately  one- 
half  mile  downstream  from  the  mouth  of 
Scenic  Creek  and  100  feet  north  of  the  point 
where  Forest  Service  trail  numbered  566 
crosses  Little  Queens  River; 

thence  eastward  on  the  ridge  to  a  point 
approximately  1%  miles  north  of  the  north- 
east corner,  section  5,  township  6  north, 
range  11  east; 

thence  southeasterly  along  the  ridge  be- 
tween Scenic  Creek  and  the  Little  Queens 
River  to  Nahneke  Point  located  approximate- 
ly one-fourth  mile  northeastward  from 
northwest  corner  of  section  3.  township  6 
north,  range  11  east; 

thence  easterly  approximately  one-half 
mile; 

thence  southerly  along  the  main  ridge  on 
the  west  side  of  Queens  River  to  the  north 
quarter  comer  of  section  15,  township  6 
north,  range  11  east; 

thence  southerly  along  a  ridge  one-half 
mile  crossing  Queens  River  near  the  center 
of  section  15.  township  6  north,  range  11 
east; 

thence  southeasterly  along  a  ridge  approxi- 
mately three-fourths  mile  to  a  point  on  the 
main  divide  approximately  500  feet  south  of 
the  northeast  corner  of  section  22.  township 
6  north,  range  11  east; 

thence  southeasterly  along  the  main  ridge 
approximately  1»4  miles  to  a  peak  In  the 
southwest  quarter  of  section  24,  township  6 
north,  range  11  east; 

thence  northeasterly  along  the  ridge  to 
Greylock  Mountain; 

thence  southeasterly  along  the  ridge  to 
the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Boise  River,  crossing 
the  river  about  one-fourth  mile  below  the 
mouth  of  Leggit  Creek; 

thence  easterly  up  the  ridge  about  one- 
half  mile  to  a  point  on  the  ridge  between 
Leggit  Creek  and  the  Middle  Fork  of  the 
Boise  River; 

thence  in  a  southerly  direction  along  the 
ridge  between  Leggit  Creek  and  Grays  Creek 
to  Leggit  Mountain,  located  approximately 
15'g  miles  easterly  from  the  southeast  corner 
of  section  12.  township  5  north,  range  11 
east; 

thence  southeasterly  along  the  divide  be- 
tween Leggit  Creek  and  Decker  Creek  to  a 
peak  on  the  national  forest  boundary  com- 
mon to  the  Boise  and  Sawtooth  Forests  lo- 
cated approximately  three-eighths  mile 
southeasterly  from  Leggit  Lake; 

thence  northeasterly  along  the  divide  be- 
tween the  South  Fork  of  Ross  Creek  and 
Leggit  Creek  to  Rossview  Peak; 

thence  northeasterly  along  the  divide  being 
the  Camas-Elmore  County  line  between  the 
North  Fork  of  Ross  Creek  and  Mattingly 
Creek  to  the  point  common  to  Elmore, 
Camas,  and  Blaine  Counties; 

thence  northeasterly  about  2  miles  fol- 
lowing the  Elmore-Blaine  County  line  to  a 
point  on  the  divide  between  the  heads  of 
Mattingly.  Alpine,  and  Alturas  Lake  Creeks; 
thence  northeasterly  along  the  divide  be- 
tween Alpine  and  Altura  Lake  Creeks  cross- 
ing Alpine  Creek  approximately  three- 
fourths  mile  above  its  mouth; 

thence  northerly  along  the  divide  between 
P«ttlt  Creek  on  the  west  and  the  headwaters 
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of  Cabin  and  Vat  Creeks  on  the  east  to  a 
point  one-fourth  mile  south  of  the  western- 
most end  of  Pettlt  Lake; 

thence  following  an  arc  to  the  northwest, 
north,  and  northeast  having  a  one-fourth 
mile  radius  with  the  point  on  high  waterline 
at  the  westernmost  end  of  Pettit  Lake  as  the 
center  to  a  point  one-fourth  mile  north  of 
the  westernmost  end  of  Pettit  Lake; 

thence  due  north  to  a  point  west  of  the 
north  end  of  McDonald  Lake; 

thence  norwestward  following  the  ridge 
around  the  head  of  Mays  Creek  to  a  point  on 
the  ridge  between  Mays  Creek  and  Hell  Roar- 
ing Creek  drainages  approximately  1  mile 
southeast  of  Hell  Roaring  Lake: 

thence  north  approximately  1%  miles  to  a 
point  100  feet  south  of  the  junction  of  Forest 
Service  trails  numbered  6091  and  6097; 

thence  northward  parallel  to  and  100  feet 
west  of  Forest  Service  trail  numbered  6091 
crossing  Decker  Creek  and  to  a  point  at  the 
top  of  the  ridge  between  the  Decker  Creek 
drainage  and  the  next  unnamed  drainage 
north; 

thence  southwestward  along  this  ridge  ap- 
proximately 1  mile; 

thence  northward  along  the  ridge  around 
the  head  of  the  first  drainage  north  of  Deck- 
er Creek  and  the  ridge  between  this  drain- 
age and  the  drainage  into  Redfish  Lake 
keening  100  feet  west  of  Forest  Service  trail 
numbered  6091  where  it  follows  this  ridge  to 
a  point  approximately  three-fourths  mile 
southeast  of  the  southwest  end  of  Redfish 
Lake; 

thence  due  west  approximately  three- 
fourths  mile  to  a  point  on  an  imaginary 
north-south  line  passing  one-eighth  mile 
west  of  the  southwest  end  of  Redfish  Lake; 

thence  due  north  approximately  1%  miles 
to  a  point  on  the  ridge  between  the  Redfish 
Lake  and  Bench  Lake  drainages; 

thence  northeastward  along  this  ridge  to 
a  point  one-eighth  mile  southeast  of  the  low- 
er Bench  Lake; 

thence  due  north  to  the  top  of  the  first 
ridge  north  of  this  lake; 

thence  following  this  ridge  northwestward 
approximately  one-half  mile  to  a  point  one- 
fourth  mile  north  of  the  second  highest  ol 
the  Bench  Lakes; 

thence  due  north  approximately  1%  miles 
to  a  point  100  feet  south  of  Forest  Service 
trail  numbered  2528  where  it  crosses  the  sec- 
tion line  common  to  sections  32  and  33, 
township  10  north,  range  13  east; 

thence  northwesterly  parallel  to  and  100 
feet  south  of  Forest  Service  trail  numbered 
2528  approximately  8  miles  to  a  point  three- 
fourths  mile  northeast  of  McGowan  Peak; 

thence  southwesterly  along  the  ridge  ap- 
proximately three-fourths  mile  to  McGowan 
Peak,  the  point  of  beginning. 

(b)  Not  more  than  34.000  acres  lying  ad- 
jacent to  the  area  described  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  to  be  reserved  for  adminis- 
trative uses  and  for  such  recreational  facili- 
ties, campsites,  picnic  grounds,  and  other  ac- 
commodations as  are  required  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  visitors  to  the  park. 

(c)  Within  one  year  from  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a 
detailed  description  of  the  component  parts 
of  the  park  identified  in  the  foregoing  sub- 
sections, and  he  shall  thereupon  give  notice 
of  the  establishment  of  the  park. 

Sec.  4.  Within  the  araa  designated  for  the 
park,  the  Secretary  may  acquire  lands  and 
interests  in  lands  by  donation,  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,  exchange,  or 
otherwise.  Any  lands  or  Interest  therein 
owned  by  the  State  of  Idaho,  or  by  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  may  be  acquired 
only  with  the  concurrence  of  the  owner.  The 
Secretary  may  accept  title  to  any  non-Fed- 
eral property  within  the  park  and,  in  ex- 
change therefor,  he  may  convey  to  the  grant- 
or of  such  property  any  federally  owned 
property    under    his    jurisdiction,    notwith- 


standing any  other  provision  of  law.  Prop- 
erty so  exchanged  shall  be  approximately 
equal  in  value:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
may  accept  cash  from,  or  pay  cash  to,  the 
grantor  In  such  exchange  In  order  to  equal- 
ize the  values  of  the  properties  exchanged. 
Federally  owned  lands  and  Interests  In  lands 
within  the  area  designated  for  the  park,  or 
selected  in  accordance  with  section  7  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  administered  as  a  part  of  the 
park  upon  its  establishment  as  provided  In 
section  3. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  grazing  of  livestock  on  any 
Federal  lands  Included  within  the  Sawtooth 
Wilderness  National  Park,  where  established 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  pur- 
suant to  a  lease,  permit,  or  license  issued  or 
authorized  by  any  agency,  department,  or 
establishment  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
permitted  to  continue  subject  to  stich  reg- 
ulations as  are  deemed  necessary  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  protect  this  area  from  undue  harm 
or  destrtiction.  Nothing  contained  in  this 
Act  shall  be  constriied  as  creating  any  vested 
right,  title,  interest,  or  estate  in  or  to  any 
of  the  Federal  lands. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may,  in  cooperation 
witli  the  appropriate  Secretary  having  juris- 
diction over  these  lands,  recommend  the  use 
of  areas  within  adjacent  or  nearby  Federal 
l.\nds  for  grazing  purposes.  In  place  of  exist- 
ing srrazing  lands  Included  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  park. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  suitable  ac- 
cess to  the  Sawtooth  Wilderness  National 
Park  and  facilities  and  services  required  in 
the  operation  and  administration  of  the  park, 
the  Secretary  may  select  the  location  or  loca- 
tions of  an  entrance  road  or  roads  to  such 
park  and  to  points  of  interest  therein,  Includ- 
ing necessary  entrance  and  related  adminis- 
trative and  headquarters  sites  upon  lands 
located  outside  the  park,  and  he  may  select 
a  stiitable  location  or  locations  outside  the 
park  for  connections  between  entrance  roads 
and  between  roads  lying  within  the  Sawtooth 
Wilderness  National  Park,  except  that  no  ac- 
cess or  connection  roads  provided  imder  this 
section  shall  be  located  within  that  portion 
of  the  park  identified  piirsuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  section  3.  When  such  roads  traverse 
lands  within  a  national  forest,  the  routes 
or  sites  selected  pursuant  to  this  authority 
shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Lands  selected  pursuant  to 
this  section  and  acquired  or  transferred  In 
accordance  with  section  4  hereof  as  rights-of- 
way  for  said  entrance  roads  and  connections 
shall  not  exceed  an  average  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  acres  per  mile.  Rights-of- 
way  for  entrance  roads  and  administrative 
sites  acquired  pursuant  to  this  authority 
shall  be  administered  as  a  part  of  the  park 
pursuant  to  such  special  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  promulgate  lu  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(b)  When  title  is  in  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  may  construct,  reconstruct,  im- 
prove, and  maintain  upon  the  lands  or  in- 
terests in  lands  selected  pursuant  to  this 
section,  an  entrance  road  or  roads  and  con- 
nection of  parkway  standards,  including  nec- 
essary bridges  and  other  structures  and  utili- 
ties as  necessary. 

Sec.  7.  The  Sawtooth  Wilderness  National 
Park  established  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16 
U.S.C.  1  et  seq.),  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, except  that  the  portion  of  the  park 
identified  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a) 
of  section  3  of  this  Act  shall,  unless  expressly 
provided  otherwise  by  this  Act,  be  admin- 
istered and  preserved  as  wilderness  wherein 
the  primeval  character  and  Influence  Is  re- 
tained and  wherein  there  shall  be,  subject 
to  existing  private  rights,  no  commercial  en- 
terprise, no  permanent  road,  nor  shall  there 
be    any   use   of   motor   vehicles,   motorized 


equipment,  or  motorboats,  or  landing  of  air- 
craft nor  any  other  mechanical  transport  or 
delivery  of  persons  or  supplies,  nor  any  tem- 
porary road,  nor  any  structure  or  installa- 
tion, in  excess  of  the  minimum  required  for 
the  administration  of  said  portion  of  the 
park  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  Including 
such  measures  as  may  be  required  in  emer- 
gencies Involving  the  health  and  safety  of 
persons  within  such  portion. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


EXTENSION  OF  ELIGIBILITY  FOR 
DISPLACED  BUSINESS  DISASTER 
LOANS  TO  ADDITIONAL  SMALL 
BUSINESSES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  increased  eligibility  for  and 
greater  utilization  of  the  displaced  busi- 
ness disaster  loan  program  established 
under  section  7(b)(3)  of  that  act.  As 
it  presently  stands,  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 7(b)  (3)  authorizes  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  make  so-called 
displaced  business  disaster  loans  to  small 
concerns  forced  to  move  as  a  result  of 
urban  renewal,  highway,  or  other  Fed- 
eral or  federally  assisted  projects  involv- 
ing land  condemnation.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  my  bill  to  extend  eligibility  for 
such  loans  to  certain  groups  of  small 
businesses  that  are  not  now  eligible  but 
which  are  no  less  deserving  and  no  less 
affected,  economically,  by  the  activities 
of  their  government.  It  is  my  further 
purpose,  by  this  bill,  to  encourage  great- 
er utilization  of  this  important  loan  pro- 
gram both  by  those  now  eligible  and 
those  that  the  bill  would  make  eligible. 

The  groups  not  now  covered,  to  which 
my  bill  would  extend  entitlement,  are: 

First.  Small -business  concerns  not 
physically  displaced,  the  premises  of 
which  have  not  been  condemned  and 
taken,  but  which  nevertheless  have  suf- 
fered substantial  economic  injury  as  a 
result  of  an  urban  renewal,  highway,  or 
other  public  project  carried  on  in  whole 
or  in  part  with  Federal  funds. 

Second.  Small-business  concernswhich 
have  suffered  substantial  economic  in- 
jury as  a  result  of  the  actual  or  threat- 
ened loss,  through  Federal  action,  of  a 
major  source  of  employment  in  the  area 
in  which  they  are  located.  This  last  re- 
fers specifically  to  the  shutdown  of  a 
Federal  installation,  such  as  a  military 
base,  or  to  cutbacks  in  substantial  Fed- 
eral procurements  made  in  the  area. 

In  explanation  of  this  legislation,  it 
may  be  best  to  begin  with  a  brief  back- 
ground review  of  the  SBA's  business  and 
disaster  loan  programs  in  general  and 
the  displaced  business  disaster  loan  pro- 
gram in  particular.  The  Small  Business 
Act,  as  originally  enacted  in  1953,  set  up 
two  main  classes  of  lending  operations 
within  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. The  first  class,  of  course,  was  loans 
to  .small-business  concerns,  under  speci- 
fied criteria  and  limitations,  for  ordi- 
nary and  usual  business  purposes.  Au- 
thorization for  this  activity  is  now  con- 
tained in  section  7(a)  of  the  amended 
act.  The  second  class  was  the  so-called 
disaster  loan,  now  authorized  by  section 
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7(b)  of  the  amended  act.  Disaster  loans, 
in  addition  to  being  available  to  individ- 
uals as  well  as  small  businesses,  may 
generally  be  made  for  longer  terms  and 
at  lower   interest  rates   than   business 

loans.  ,      ^  , 

From   1953   until   1961.  the  types  of 
disasters  which  could  entitle  small  busi- 
nesses and  others  to  obtain  SBA  disaster- 
loan  assistance  were  limited  to  natural 
catastrophes,  with  floods,  drought,  and 
excessive  rainfall  expressly  mentioned. 
For  some  time  prior  to  1961,  however, 
recognition  had  been  growing  in  the  Con- 
o^ress  that  certain  types  of  governmental 
activity  could  deal  as  disastrous  an  eco- 
nomic blow  to  small-business  concerns  as 
some  of  the  natural  catastrophes.    Tlie 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  and 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing,  both  of  which  it  is  my 
privilege  to  chair,  had  long  been  ccn- 
cerned.  in  particular,  with  the  problems 
of  small  business  displaced  by  urban  re- 
newal projects,  and  other  public  works 
projects   im'olving   land   condemnation. 
As  early  as  January  1960,  in  its  10th  an- 
nual report,  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee    discussed    "Small    Business 
and  Eminent  Domain"   and  stated  its 
"aim  to  discover  whether  legislative  ac- 
tion is  required  to  lessen  the  impact  of 
such  projects  upon  the  small  businesses 
they  displace." 

In  its  next  annual  report,  the  11th,  is- 
sued in  February  1961.  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  again  discussed  "Small 
_  Business  and  Eminent  Domain"  and 
noted  with  approbation,  attempts— dur- 
ing 1960— by  SBA  to  utilize  its  existing 
business  loan  authority  for  more  flexible 
aids  to  condemnation-displaced  small 
business. 

After  expressing  the  hope  that  these 
proruams  would  be  continued  under  the 
new  administration,  we  also  observed: 

Nevertheless,  your  committee  feels  that 
the  severe  Impact  of  eminent  domain  on 
one-fourth  of  all  the  small  businesses  it 
affected  in  the  cities  studied  by  [a]  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut  research  team  cannot 
lightly  be  dismissed.  Accordingly  the  com- 
mittee will  continue  to  work  during  1961 
for  improvement  of  the  treatment  of  small 
businesses  displaced  by  public  projects. 

Just  a  little  over  5  months  after  that 
report  was  issued,  the  Congress  enacted 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961— Public  Law  87- 
70— which  contained  another  major  im- 
provement of  the  type  toward  which  both 
the  Small  Business  Committee  and  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  had  long  been 
working.  Section  305  of  the  1961  Hous- 
ing Act  added  to  section  7^b)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  a  new  paragraph  (3) . 
That  new  paragraph  established  for  the 
first  time  statutory  recognition  of  the 
principle— so  long  urged  by  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee — that  dis- 
placement by  a  public  project  can  be  as 
much  of  a  "disaster"  to  a  small-business 
concern  as  displacement  by  a  flood.  And 
the  new  paragraph  made  these  displaced 
businesses  eligible  for  disaster  loans  from 
SBA,  if  the  project  was  Federal  or  fed- 
erally assisted. 

These  loans  differ  from  the  section  7(a) 
business  loans  in  important  respects. 
The  borrower,  in  a  displaced  business 
disaster  loan  is  not  required  to  put  up 


collateral.  The  loans  can  be  made  for 
20  years,  which  is  10  years  longer  than 
under  the  regular  business-loan  program. 
The  interest  rate  on  SBA's  portion  of 
such  a  loan  can  be  no  higher  than  the 
average  annual  rate  on  all  U.S.  interest- 
bearing  obligations  at  the  end  of  the  last 
fiscal  year,  plus  one-fourth  of  1  percent. 
This  is  currently  3%  percent.  And  an 
amount  for  working  capital  can  be  in- 
cluded in  the  loan. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  proud  of  the  dis- 
placed business  loan  program  when  it  be- 
came effective  in  June  1961,  and  I  am 
still  proud  of  it.  But,  as  often  happens 
with  a  new  program,  it  has  not  entirely 
lived  up  to  the  expectations  many  of  us 
had  for  it.  There  has  been  some  dis- 
appointment, first,  because  we  have  been 
informed  by  small-business  interests 
that  the  program  should  cover  certain 
situations  that  it  presently  does  not;  and, 
second,  because  the  program  has  not  been 
utilized  as  much  as  we  expected  it  to  be 
by  persons  in  the  situations  that  it  does 
cover.  In  the  bill  I  am  now  introducing, 
I  am  attempting  to  cure  both  of  these 
disappointments. 

This  program  was  set  up  to  assist 
small-business  concerns  physically  dis- 
placed—forced to  move— by  Federal  and 
federally  assisted  projects  utilizing  land 
condemnation.  But  small  businesses  not 
actually  displaced  can  often  be  as  griev- 
ously hurt  by  such  projects  as  those 
whose  premises  are  condemned  and 
taken.  A  simple  example  would  be  the 
case  of  two  gasoline  service  stations.  A 
Federal  highway  project  takes  the 
premises  of  one,  and  that  one  can  get  a 
loan.  The  same  project  does  not  take 
the  other,  but  the  new  road  diverts  most 
of  the  traffic  on  which  it  depended.  The 
second  station  owner  is  in  an  even  worse 
fix  than  the  first,  but  he  cannot  get  one 
of  these  loans  because  he  is  not  displaced. 
My  bill  would  make  him  eligible. 

Recently  many  of  us  in  this  body  have 
become  only  too  familiar  w^ith  another 
type  of  Government  action  that  can  por- 
tend disaster  for  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  small-business  concerns,  and  for  whole 
communities.     I  refer  to  the  closing  of  a 
Federal  defense  installation,  or  to  the 
termination  of  large  Federal  defense  pro- 
curement programs  that  provided  heavy 
percentages  of  the  payrolls  and  dispos- 
able personal  income  of  an  area.    As  I 
have  pointed  out  in  this  Chamber  pre- 
viously, the  city  and  county  of  Mobile, 
Ala.,  face  a  situation  akin  to   disaster 
with  the  scheduled  closing  of  Brookley 
Air  Force  Base.     The  base  provides  12.000 
of  a  total  of  about  95,000  jobs  in  the  area. 
I  have  protested  this  closing  to  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  Defense.     I  protest  it  now,  and  I 
shall  continue  to  protest  it.    But  whether 
Brookley  stays  open  or  not,  the  problems 
that  such  actions  pose  for  the  economes 
of  cities,  counties,  and  even  whole  States 
will  be  with  us  yet— very  much  with  us. 
For  Brookley  is  but  one  of  669  US.  de- 
fense installations  that  have  been  wholly 
or  partially  closed  or  scheduled  for  clos- 
ing in  the  last  4  years.   When  all  of  these 
actions  are  complete.  149,000  job  positions 
will  have  been  eliminated. 

Mr.  President,  what  happens  to  the 
small  businessman  in  retailing,  whole- 
saling, of  the  services  when  13  percent  of 


the  jobs  in  his  area  are  abolished?  That 
is  the  percentage  that  will  apply  in  Mo- 
bile if  Brookley  is  closed.  Of  course, 
the  same  situation  will  exist  whether  the 
job  loss  is  due  to  the  closing  of  a  base 
or  to  the  termination  of  a  payroll  pro- 
ducing defense  contract. 

Last  summer  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  started  looking  into  this 
matter  in  an  effort  to  find  ansv/ers  to 
such  questions.  We  held  2  days  of  pub- 
lic hearings  on  "the  impact  of  defense 
spending  shifts  and  curtailments  on 
small  business."  We  also  arranged  for 
pubhcation  of  the  proceedings  at  an 
American  Managem.ent  Association  brief- 
ing session  on  "planning  to  meet  major 
shifts  in  defen.^e  programs."  Our  study 
will  continue  this  year. 

During  our  hearings  last  June  and 
July,  two  conclusions  emerged  in  my  ov.m 
mind  as  I  listened  to  the  testimony  of 
small-business  witnesses  who  had 
watched  their  defense  contracting  and 
subcontracting  orders  decline  drastically: 
One  w-as  that  the  small  manufacturer  of 
defense  hardware  needs  and  deserves  as- 
sistance from  Government  in  finding  new 
markets  which  he  might  serve  in  the 
nondefense  sector  of  the  economy.  The 
other  is  that  he  needs  capital  with  which 
to  undertake  the  conversion  of  his  plant 
and  the  retraining  of  his  personnel  nec- 
essary to  compete  in  such  new  and 
strange  markets. 

We  explored  with  some  of  the  witnesses 
ideas  for  possible  further  aid  by  Govern- 
ment in  meeting  the  first  of  these  needs, 
the  matching  of  a  defense  plant's  capital 
equipment,  experience,  and  personnel 
skills  with  existing  needs  in  the  civilian 
marketplace.  The  committee  will  con- 
tinue to  explore  this  subject,  and  it  is 
mv  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  come  up 
with  helpful  legislation.  Meanwhile.  I 
offer  the  present  bill  to  help  with  the 
second  need— long-term  financing. 

Just  a  word  now  about  the  second  dis- 
appointment that  I  mentioned  earlier; 
that  is,  the  fact  that  the  displaced  busi- 
ness loan  program  has  been  terribly  un- 
derutilized. From  its  inception,  June  30, 
1961,  through  December  31.  1964,  only 
353  loans  for  $20,890,000  had  been  ap- 
proved. This  number  must  be  compared 
with  an  estimate  contained  in  the  recent- 
ly released,  distinguished  study  of  the 
House  Select  Subcommittee  on  Real 
Property  Acquisition.  Referring  to  all 
past  condemnation  activity,  the  report 
says: 

Displacements  for  business  under  all  pro- 
grams totaled  10.900  per  year.  Nearly  all  of 
these,  some  10,620,  occurred  under  federally 
assisted  programs.  Direct  Federal  programs 
accounted  for  approximately  280  displaced 
businesses  per  year. 

In  the  Housing  Act  of  1964,  Public 
Law  88-560.  in  section  305.  the  Congress 
took  note  of  the  tremendous  gap  be- 
tween displacements  and  loans  and  di- 
rected the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  make  particular  effort  to  publicize 
the  displaced  business  loan  program  to 
local  public  agencies  administering  urban 
renewal  programs,  and  to  small-business 
concerns.  In  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today,  I  provide  for  an  expansion  of  this 
directive  to  SBA.  in  line  with  the  views  of 
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the   House    Real   Property    Acquisition 
Subcommittee. 

I  stiould  also  mention,  in  this  con- 
nection, another  important  new  provi- 
sion contained  in  last  year's  Housing 
Act — section  314.  That  section  included 
an  amendment  proposed  on  the  Senate 
floor,  which  I  accepted  on  behalf  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
successfully  carried  to  conference  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate.  The  amendment 
added  to  the  urban  planning  grant  pro- 
gram established  under  section  701  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954  a  provision  that 
such  grants  may  be  made  for  planning 
by  localities  to  deal  with  problems 
created  by  the  total  or  partial  closing  of 
Federal  installations — including  defense 
installations — or  by  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  employment  opportunities  oc- 
casioned by  cutbacks  in  Federal  pur- 
chases in  the  locality.  The  language  of 
section  7(.b)(3)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act,  as  my  bill  would  revise  it.  follows,  in 
relevant  part,  the  language  of  last  year's 
conversion  amendment  to  the  urban 
planning  grant  program. 

Mr.  President,  today's  bill  is  the  second 
in  a  series  of  measures  I  expect  to  intro- 
duce— three  or  more  bills  in  all — in- 
tended to  provide  assistance  to  areas 
hard  hit  in  their  local  economies  by  base 
closings  and  defense-contract  termina- 
tions. The  first  bill  in  this  series,  S.  728, 
to  liberalize  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act,  was  introduced  on  January  26.  The 
next  bill  will  be  introduced  soon. 

I  have  directed  the  professional  staffs 
of  both  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee and  the  Housing  Subcommittee  to 
review  thoroughly  all  Federal  laws  that 
might  be  used,  in  their  present  form  or 
with  amendments,  to  ease  the  economic 
impact  of  shifts  and  curtailments  in  our 
defense  programs.  I  shall  introduce  at 
once  any  further  amendments  that  these 
continuing  studies  may  from  time  to  time 
indicate  to  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  915)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  provide  for  increased 
eligibility  for.  and  greater  utilization  of 
tho  displaced  business  disaster  loan  pro- 
gram established  under  section  7(b)(3) 
of  that  act,  mtroduced  by  Mr.  Sparkm.\n. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 


PRESERVAT[ON  OF  WET  LANDS  IN 
CANADA  FOR  MIGRATORY  WA- 
TERFOWL 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
preservation  of  sufficient  wet  lands  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  duck  population 
continues  to  be  a  problem  of  the  utmost 
5:eriousness.  even  though  progress  is 
being  made. 

An  idea  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
t->  date  is  given  by  the  most  recent  an- 
nual report  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Commission,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  a  member.  This  report 
points  out  that  when  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Act  was  approved  in  Febru- 
ary of  1929,  there  were  only  44  migratory 
bird  refuges  totaling  268,000  acres.   As  of 


June  30,  1964,  there  were  278  migratory 
bird  refuges  with  a  total  acreage  of 
7,318,000  acres,  including  lands  acquired 
otherwise  than  through  the  Commission 
procedure. 

Nevertheless,  much  remains  to  be  done, 
particularly  since  the  land  in  swamps 
and  wet  lands  is  still  declining  as  a  result 
of  drainage  and  filling  for  agricultural 
and  other  purposes.  Several  years  ago, 
Congress  enacted  emergency  legislation 
in  the  form  of  Pubhc  Law  87-383,  au- 
thorizing a  temporary  increase  in  ap- 
propriations for  land  acquisition.  Under 
this  program,  significant  progress  has 
been  made.       * 

There  has  been  one  major  gap  in  this 
acquisition  program,  however.  It  is  lim- 
ited to  lands  in  the  United  States,  where- 
as most  of  the  summer  nesting  areas,  the 
producing  areas,  are  in  Canada.  Since 
the  purpose  of  tlie  program  is  to  main- 
tain and  increase  the  production  of 
ducks,  the  funds  should  be  spent  where 
they  will  do  the  most  good  for  that  pur- 
pose, that  is,  in  Canada  in  many  case-s. 

Until  recently  Canada  has  shown  less 
interest  in  this  problem  than  we  have. 
Now,  however,  it  is  a  pleasm^e  to  report 
that  the  Canadian  Government  has 
initiated  a  pilot  program  of  acquiring 
wet  lands.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  pro- 
gram will  be  expanded.  Certainly  there 
will  have  to  be  cooperation  by  the  United 
States  with  the  Canadian  Government 
on  this  matter,  since  the  ducks  produced 
in  Canada  winter  in  the  United  States 
and  American  hunters  share  in  the 
benefits. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  myself,  my  col- 
league from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
ing],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan]  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller],  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  which  would  permit  the  use  in  Cana- 
da, under  appropriate  arrangements 
with  the  Canadians  and  subject  to  such 
limits  as  may  be  set  by  Congress  in  ap- 
propriation acts,  of  the  fimds  already 
authorized  by  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  87-383.  No  additional  expenditures 
would  result  from  enactment  of  this  bill, 
since  it  proposes  the  use  only  of  funds 
heretofore  authorized. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  latest  report 
by  the  International  Migrators'  Bird 
Committee,  which  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, and  which  reports  on  steps  recently 
taken  by  Canada  to  initiate  a  program 
of  wetlands  conservation  similar  to  that 
followed  by  this  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  re- 
port will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  922)  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  4,  1961  (Public  Law  87-383),  so 
as  to  permit  the  use  within  Canada  of 
certain  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
such  act  for  the  conservation  of  migra- 
tory waterfowl,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hruska  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


The  report  presented  by  Mr.  Hruska 
is  as  follows : 

Second  Interim  Report  of  the  Interna- 
tional Migratory  Bird  Committee 

Hon.  Orville  Freeman, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Harry  Hays, 

Minister  of  Agriculture, 

Ottawa,  Ontario 

Hon.  Arthur  Laing, 

Minister  of  Northern  Affairs  and  NatioTial 
Resources, 

Ottaua,  Ontario. 

introduction 

Since  the  Committee  submitted  its  first 
interim  report  of  December  15,  1961,  it  lias 
met  at  Washington,  D.C,  on  February  20 
and  21,  1962;  at  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  on 
May  20  and  21,  1962;  at  Mattamiiskeet,  N.C., 
on  December  10  and  11,  1962;  at  Quebec, 
Province  of  Quebec,  on  June  10  and  11.  1963; 
and  at  Klamath  Falls.  Oreg.,  on  October  21 
and  22,  1963. 

When  tlie  Committee  was  formed  in  May 
1961,  it  was  directed  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  effective  cooperation  between  Canada  and 
and  the  United  States  in  migratory  bird 
management.  The  Committee  was  to  recog- 
nize that  farmers  and  sportsmen,  as  well  as 
governments,  are  involved  in  providing  habi- 
tat for  ducks  and  geese,  and  that  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  mutual  concern  to  direct  to  farmers 
a  growing  share  of  income  derived  from 
hunting  waterfowl  and  from  recreational  ac- 
tivi'.ies  as.soclatcd  with  farmlands. 

In  1961.  as  for  several  years  previously, 
member.^  of  North  American  waterfowl  were 
at  a  low  ebb.  Since  then,  the  prairies  have 
had  more  rain,  the  potholes  have  begun  to 
fill  up  again,  and  duck  production  has  im- 
proved. However,  our  experience  Indicates 
that  this  improvement  in  watiT  levels  and 
numbers  of  waterfowl  is  only  the  upward 
swin?  of  a  recurring  cycle.  The  problem  of 
wet  lands  and  waterfowl  diminishing  in  the 
long  term  is  still  with  us.  The  trend  of  wa- 
terfowl numbers  over  the  past  10  years  is 
shown  by  graph  1  (not  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord) . 

results  of  the  committee's  work 

Both  Governments  have  acted  upon  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Committee 
in  1961. 

1.  Expanded  Information  programs  are  un- 
derway. 

In  the  United  States  general  habitat  ac- 
quisition needs  and  procedures  are  described 
in  a  new  popular  style  leaflet  "Establishment 
of  National  Wildlife  Refuges."  Planning  for 
public  support  of  proposed  management  of 
major  refuge  complexes  is  illustrated  in  the 
popular  brochure  titled  "National  Wildlife 
Refuges  of  the  Klamath  Basin."  The 
pamphlet  "Duck  Stamps  and  Wildlife 
Refuges."  issued  in  1955,  is  being  revised  and 
updated. 

The  statement  of  needs  for  waterfowl  re- 
search and  management  investigations  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  prepared  by  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Ca- 
nadian Wildlife  Service,  endorsed  by  the 
Committee,  has  been  adapted  to  a  U.S.  ver- 
sion and  expanded  to  include  an  outline  of 
U.S.  project  priorities.  This  statement  has 
been  distributed  to  all  flyway  councils  and 
will  provide  a  common  basis  for  planning  by 
all  U.S.  agencies  interested  in  waterfowl 
research. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  150  national 
wildlife  refuges  under  active  management 
are  now  described  in  114  Individual  pam- 
phlets for  public  distribution. 

The  Migratory  Bird  Population  Station  at 
Patuxent.  Md.,  has  Initiated  a  new  admin- 
istrative  report  publication  series  for  the 
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^nrnose  Of  rapid  dissemination  of  waterfowl 
Srch  and  survey  findings.  The  mailing 
nst  includes  approximately  900  waterfowl 
technicians  and  administrators  In  the  United 
states  and  Canada. 

A  multicolored  identification  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Ducks  at  a  Distance"  was  prepared 
and  then  published  in  July  1963.  Approxl- 
rofltelv  900.000  copies  were  distributed  free 
?^  waterfowl  hunters  in  the  United  States 
and  the  pamphlet  was  made  available  for 
■tale  at  a  nominal  amount  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office. 

The  process  of  reproducing  and  distribut- 
ing the  annual  regulatory  announcement  was 
speeded  up  to  the  extent  that  supplies  of  this 
announcement  were  made  available  to  post 
offices  selling  duck  stamps  well  before  the 
opening  of  the  1963  waterfowl  season  with 
instructions  that  tiiey  be  handed  out  to  each 
individual  as  he  purchased  his  stamp. 
*  Finally,  to  facilitate  dissemination  of  local 
information  and  to  foster  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  Bureau's  programs  including 
waterfowl,  an  Information  and  Education 
Coordinator  was  recruited  for  each  of  the 
five  regional  offices  during  the  past  year.  A 
program  of  regional  news  releases  supple- 
ments     the      departmental      and      Bureau 

program. 

In  Canada  the  brochure  ■Waterlowl— A 
Resource  in  Danger?"  was  published  in  Sep- 
tember 1963;  the  edition  numbered  150,000 
copies  in  English  and  24,000  in  French.  In 
that  publication,  the  need  to  maintain  habi- 
tat for  waterfowl  is  explained.  An  illustrated 
presentation  of  the  same  information  de- 
signed for  young  readers  is  being  prepared. 
An  explanatory  leaflet  on  the  regulations 
governing  the  hunting  of  migratory  game 
birds  has  been  printed  in  English  (250,000 
copies)    and  French   (24.000  copies). 

Release  to  the  press  of  information  on 
waterfowl  and  their  management  has  been 
accelerated. 

Production  of  a  20-minute  color  motion 
picture  on  waterfowl  and  waterfowl  habitat 
lias  begun.  This  Aim  is  expected  to  be  fin- 
Isliei  by  the  end  of  1964." 

2.  Progress  has  been  made  in  securing  the 
maintenance  of  duck  habitat  in  the  prairie 
region. 

In  the  United  States  progress  in  assuring 
the  preservation  of  the  prairie  pothole  breed- 
ing habitat  has  been  substantial  but  not  as 
rapid  as  scheduled.  Land  acquisition  has 
been  delaved  by  local  opposition  to  purchase 
which  removes  these  lands  from  tax  rolls.  By 
September  30,  1963.  28,778  acres  of  these  wet 
lands  had  been  acquired  in  fee  in  the  two 
Dakotas,  Minnesota,  and  Nebraska,  and  an 
additional  26,839  acres  were  protected  by 
20- year,  30-year,  and  perpetual  easements 
which  assured  they  would  not  be  drained, 
burned,  or  filled 

Two  new  congressional  acts  have  given  ern- 
phasis  to  the  preservation  of  tliese  prairie 
wet  lands.     The  Agricultural  Appropriation 
Act  of  1963  prohibited  Federal  Government 
assistance  for  drainage  of  class  III,  IV,  and 
V  wet  lands.    (These  are  the  more  permanent 
ty-pes.)      The  Drainage  Referral  Act  of  1962 
has  the  effect  of  giving  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries   and   Wildlife   the   opportunity   to 
make  an  offer  of  purchase  or  easement  on  all 
class  I's  for  which  drainage  assistance  was 
requested  If  It  believed  they  should  be  pre- 
served for  waterfowl.     With  the  experience 
of  the  past  2  years,  procedures  have  been 
streamlined  and  a  greatly  stepped-up  ease- 
ment program  Is  now  underway.     Although 
purchase  acquisition  of  migration  and  win- 
tering habitat  Is  ahead  of  schedule,  it  appears 
unlikely  the  purchase  program  to  preserve 
wet  lands  In  this  prairie  breeding  area  can 
reach  a  significant  rate  until  some  means  can 
be  found  to  offset  local  tax  loss. 

In  Canada,  during  the  first  stage  of  a  pilot 
project,  20-year  agreements  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  potholes  were  concluded  with  11 
landowners  In  Saskatcb'»'van  r~id  Manitoba. 


The  agreements  cover  1,184  potholes,  total- 
ing 1,011  acres  scattered  throughout  6.560 
acres  of  farmland.  Payments  offered  aver- 
aged $13.86  per  acre  and  the  total  amount 
spent  for  pothole  easements  was  $14,029. 

3.  The  means  of  obtaining  Improved  In- 
formation on  the  kill  of  waterfowl  have  been 
considered  and  limited  progress  has  been 
made. 

In  the  United  States,  a  waterfowl  kill  .sur- 
vey was  initiated  in  1952.  The  method  In- 
volves a  random  selection  of  post  offices 
where  duck  stamps  are  sold,  obtaining  names 
and  addressses  of  hunters  purchasing  stamps 
at  these  post  offices,  and  mailing  these  hunt- 
ers a  questionnaire  concerning  their  kill  and 
hunting  activity  Immediately  following  the 
season. 

Recent  improvements  in  survey  design  in- 
clude a  greater  degree  of  control  In  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  the  sample  and  the 
development  of  a  ratio  estimating  procedure 
using  electronic  computers  for  determining 
the  total  kill.  In  1959,  a  duck-wing  collec- 
tion survey  was  initiated  for  the  purpose 
of  measuring  species,  age,  and  sex  composi- 
tion of  the  kill.  Dinring  1962  a  goose-tail 
collection  survey  was  initiated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  same  information  for 
geese  as  for  ducks.  In  addition  to  the  water- 
fowl species,  sex.  and  age  data  that  are  ob- 
tained, the  hunter  is  requested  on  each  en- 
velope to  fill  out  the  place,  date,  and  time 
the  bird  was  killed.  From  these  data  much 
information  has  been  obtained  concerning 
distribution  of  hunting  effort  by  time  and 
place  and  the  characteristics  of  hunting  ac- 
tivity in  relation  to  the  regulations  which 
were  set. 

In  Canada  the  Government  approved  in 
principle  the  carrying  out  of  a  nationwide 
waterfowl  kill  survey.  Further  implementa- 
tion has  been  delayed  pending  consideration 
by  the  Canadian  Council  of  Resource  Min- 
isters of  a  proposal  for  institution  of  a  Fed- 
eral migratory  bird  hunting  license. 

4.  The  problem  of  directing  a  more  eco- 
nomic return  to  the  landowners  on  whose 
lands  waterfowl  breed,  nest,  rest,  and  feed  i; 
a  difficult  one. 

In  the  United  States  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1962  authorized  a  land  con- 
version program  administered  by  the  US 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

A  $10  million  pilot  program  in  13  States  ( 41 
counties)  provides  for  sharing  with  the 
farmer  the  cost  of  taking  land  from  produc- 
tion and  putting  it  to  recreational  or  other 
use.  This  legislation  is  broad  enough  to 
cover  marsh  development-hunting  lease 
projects,  etc.,  for  Individual  farmers. 

No  workable  system  has  yet  been  evolved 
for  compensating  the  farmers  for  the  water- 
fowl values  of  the  wetland  areas.    A  number 
of  proposals  have  been  made  whereby  con- 
servation agencies  might  act  as  information 
centers  to  better  enable  landowners  and  po- 
tential hunter  leasees  to  get  together.    This 
approach  has  not  been  widely  accepted  nor 
Implemented.      A    program    of    i-iformation 
r.nd  education  has  been  established  in  the 
regional  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
erfes  and  Wildlife  which  will  call  i^.e  atten- 
t-c.i  of  the  farmers  to  the  value  of  managed 
wet  lands  for  recreational  and  for  production 
pu  pores.     An   organized   study  of  this  ap- 
proach and  the  alternatives  will  begin  Jan- 
uary 1.  1964.    The  objective  is  to  find  means 
to  ninice  it  profitable  for  the  landowner  to 
peserve    waterfowl    wetland    habitat    apart 
from  easement  or  pv.rchase  by  pu'olic  agen- 
cies or  in  combination  with  their  program. 

lii  Canada  payments  made  in  considera- 
tion of  the  agreements  with  landowners  for 
the  ma'ntenance  of  waterfowl  habitat  were 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  market  value 
of  the  surrounding  lands.  Sums  paid  were 
actuallv  those  values  discounted  at  5  per- 
cent for  20  years.  During  the  first  phase 
of  the  program,  13  landowners  were  con- 
tacted and  11  accepted  the  agreements.  The 
Canadian  Wildlife  Service  has  associated  it- 


self with  the  National  Land  Capability  Sur- 
vey, sponsored  by  ARDA.  An  aspect  of  that 
survey  will  be  the  development  of  better 
methods  of  evaluation  of  wildlife  and  wild- 
life habitat.  This  should  eventually  lead  to 
a  greater  public  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
wildlife  and  thus  help  to  create  better  eco- 
nomic return  to  the  producers  of  wildlife. 
5.  Research  programs  and  facilities  are 
being  extended  and  Improved. 

In  the  United  States  a  new  center  for  re- 
search on  waterfowl  breeding  habitat  is  being 
developed   at   Jamestown.   N.    Dak.     It   will 
consist  of  a  combination  office  and  labora- 
tory building  on  a  500-acre  site  In  the  vi- 
cinity  of  Jamestown   and   a  station  and  a 
smaller   laboratory   on   a   1,400-acre  area  of 
prime     pothole    habitat    near    Woodworth, 
N.  Dak.     A  new  building  with  10,000  square 
feet  of  fioor  space,  which  will  relieve  crowd- 
ing in  the  bird  banding  office  at  the  Pa- 
tuxent Wildlife  Research  Center  is  expected 
to    be    ready    for   occupancy    by    September 
1964.     A  small  building  and  several   enclo- 
sures  are   being  constructed   at   the   Monte 
Vista  National  Wildlife  Refuge  for  develop- 
ment of  artificial  propagation  techniques  for 
rare  and  endangered  migratory  bird  species. 
The  statement  of  needs  for  waterfowl  re- 
searcti  and  management  in  the  United  States, 
mentioned  earlier.  Is  expected  to  provide  a 
common  basis  for  waterfowl  research  plan- 
ning. 

In  Canada.  In  spite  of  Umitations  on  ex- 
pansion of  staff,  research  projects  are  going 
ahead  with  the  object  of  increasing  our 
knowledge  of  different  types  of  potholes  and 
different  types  of  pothole  country.  Research 
Is  also  being  carried  on  which  is  basic  to 
the  development  of  plans  for  multiple  use  of 
agriculturally  marginal  lands. 

Working  plans  are  being  prepared  for  the 
construction  of  a  laboratory  office  buildlag 
for  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service  on  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan  campus  at  Sas- 
katoon. Construction  will  begin  in  the  spring 
of  1964. 

6.  Improvement  in  water  conditions  on 
the  prairies  and  prohibition  of  hunting  of 
redhead  and  canvasback  have  resulted  in 
some  improvement  in  the  status  of  those  two 
species. 

In  the  United  States  there  has  been  a 
closed  season  on  redhead  and  canvasback 
since  1960. 

In  Canada,  except  in  British  Columbia  and 
the  Atlantic  Provinces,  a  closed  season  on 
those  species  since  1962  followed  a  progres- 
sive  reduction  in    the  bag   limit  begun    in 

1959. 

Studies  of  the  white-fronted  goose  have 
been  stepped  up  and  information  basic  to 
better  management  has  been  obtained.  In 
Canada  the  daily  bag  limit  on  white-fronted 
geese  In  Saskatchewan  has  been  three  since 
1962.    The  daily  bag  limit  for  other  geese  is 

five. 

In  the  United  States  a  cooperative  project 
between  the  Bureau  and  the  States  In  the 
central  fiyway  has  been  developed  for  the 
purpose  of  Increasing  knowledge  concerning 
status  and  management  of  the  white-fronted 
goose.  These  studies  have  included  periodic 
surveys  during  the  fall  migration  period,  a 
stepped-up  banding  program,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  age  ratios  in  the  kill  by  hunters. 

FtniTHER   CONCLTTSIONS  AND   RECOMMENDATIONS 

Your  Committee  believes  that  the  limited 
action  so  far  taken  to  maintain  and  develop 
continental  waterfowl  populations  for  the 
benefit  and  enjovment  of  the  people  of  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  has  been  properly 
directed.  The  Committee  also  believes  that 
the  programs  begun  must  be  continued  and 
expanded,  especially  In  Canada.  If  they  are 
to  be  of  measurable  benefit. 

Specifically,  the  Committee  now  recom- 
mends as  follows : 

1.  The  nationwide  Information  programs 
which  have  been  commenced  should  be  con- 
tinued. 
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2.  The  Federal  Governments  In  cooperation 
with  States  and  Provinces  should  continue 
their  pilot  project  program  for  evaluation 
of  methods  of  securing  waterfowl  habitat. 
In  the  United  States  a  major  program  of 
acquiring  waterfowl  habitat  is  now  under- 
way. The  Committee  believes  that  Canada 
should  begin  planning  for  a  major  program 
of  controlling  waterfowl  habitat. 

3.  A  national  survey  of  migratory  bird  har- 
vest should  be  established  In  Canada  in  order 
to  provide  a  complete  body  of  information 
on  utilization  of  the  continental  resource. 

4.  The  liaison  and  cooperative  action  be- 
tween agricultxiral  and  wildlife  interests 
which  have  been  established  in  both  coun- 
tries should  be  continued  and  improved. 

SUMM.ARY 

Your  Committee  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  reiterate  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  stated  in  its  first  interim 
report.  One  of  the  concluding  statements  in 
that  report  was  as  follows:  "The  manage- 
ment of  migratory  birds  for  optimum  use 
•  *  •  should  be  developed  in  a  coordinated 
way  by  all  responsible  agencies.  The  United 
States'  and  Canadian  Federal  Governments 
have  a  responsibility  to  give  leadership  In 
this  field,  as  the  populations  of  birds  in- 
volved are  international.  More  and  better 
statistics,  more  research  and  active  coopera- 
tion between  landowners  and  all  levels  of 
government  are  necessary  if  continental  wa- 
terfowl are  to  find  the  necessary  breeding, 
resting,  and  wintering  areas  to  maintain  ade- 
quate stocks  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all 
people  in  both  co^intries." 

Your  Committee  seeks  approval  of  the  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  presented 
herein. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  International  Migratory 

Bird  Committee. 

For  tho  United  States: 

Frank  P.  Briggs, 
Daniel  H.  Janzen, 
John  A.  Baker, 
Gladwin  E.  Young. 

Washington,  D.C.  April  13, 1964. 

For  Canada: 


Ottawa,  Ontario,  March  2, 1964. 


LAURA    HUI-WEI    WONG    AND    HER 

CHILDREN.     JANET     WONG     AND 

SIMON  WONG 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris],  at  the  request  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  Re.search  Institute  and  the 
Department  of  Physics,  I  introduce  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Laura  Hui-Wei  Wong 
and  her  children,  .Janet  Wong  and 
Simon  Wong. 

The  bill  is  a  special  bill  to  grant  per- 
manent resident  status  to  the  widow  and 
two  minor  children  of  Dr.  Wen  Nong 
Wong,  a  veiT  able  nuclear  physicist  who 
joined  the  physics  st.'^ff  of  the  university 
in  September  1963,  and  died  on  January 
24,  1964. 

Dr.  Wong  graduated  from  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Indiana  University.  He  re- 
ceived a  Ph.  D.  degree  in  physics  in  1959 
and  was  employed  for  4  years  by  Mld- 
we.stem  Universities  Research  Associa- 
tion at  Madison.  Wis.,  until  he  joined  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  faculty  in  Sep- 
tember 1963. 

When  Dr.  Wong  resigned  from  his 
position  at  Midwestern  Universities  Re- 
search Association  his  first  preference 


classification  lapsed.  However,  upon 
petition  by  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
it  was  reestablished  on  December  26, 
1963,  and  the  paroles  of  his  wife  and 
children  were  extended. 

Because  of  the  preference  status  that 
the  deceased  husband  enjoyed,  I  believe 
it  would  be  fitting  and  proper  to  grant 
this  relief  to  the  children  and  wife  who, 
had  the  father  not  died,  would  have  been 
permanent    residents     of     the    United 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  926)  for  the  relief  of  Laura 
Hui-Wei  Wong  and  her  children,  Janet 
Wong  and  Simon  Wong,  introduced  by 
Mr.  MoNRONEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Harris  >,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


APPROPRIATIONS  TO  NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  AD- 
MINISTRATION FOR  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT,  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  FACILITIES,  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  I  Mrs.  Smith],  by  request,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  adminis- 
trative operations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  a  letter  from  the  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator, National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  requesting  the 
proposed  legislation,  and  a  sectional 
analysis  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  and  section-by-section  analysis 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  927)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Adininistration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facili- 
ties, and  administrative  operations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Anderson  (for  himself  and  Mrs.  Smith), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration the  siun  of  $5,260,000,000,  as  fol- 
lows : 

(a)  For  "Research  and  development," 
$4,575,900,000  for  the  following  programs: 

(1)  Gemini,  $242,100,000; 

(2)  Apollo,  $2,997,.385,000: 

(3)  Advanced  missions.  $10,000,000; 

(4)  Physics  and  astronomy,  $172,100,000; 

(5)  Lunar  and  planetary  exploration, 
$215,615,000; 

(6)  Biosclence.  $31,500,000; 

(7)  Meteorological  satellites,  $42,700,000; 

(8)  Communication  satellites,  $2,800,000; 

(9)  Applications  technology  satellites, 
$28,700,000; 


(10)  Launch  vehicle  development,  $63- 
600,000; 

(11)  Launch  vehicle  procurement,  $194. 
500,000; 

( 12)  Space  vehicle  systems,  $35,000,000: 

( 13 )  Electronics  systems,  $34,400,000; 

(14)  Human  factor  systems,  $14,900,000: 

(15)  Basic  research,  $22,000,000; 

(16)  Nuclear-electric  systems,  $27,000,000; 

(17)  Nuclear  rockets,  $58,000,000; 

(18)  Solar  and  chemical  power,  $14,200,- 
000; 

(19)  Chemical  propulsion,  $30,000,000; 

(20)  Aeronautics,  $42,200,000; 

(21)  Tracking  and  data  acquisition,  $246,- 
200,000; 

(22)  Sustaining  university  program,  $46,- 
000,000; 

(23)  Technology  utilization,  $5,000,000. 

(b)  For  "Construction  of  facilities,"  In- 
cluding land  acquisitions,  $74,700,000,  as 
follows: 

(1)  Ames  Research  Center,  Moffett  Field, 
California,  $2,749,000; 

(2)  Electronics  Research  Center,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  $10,000,000; 

(3)  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center,  Green- 
belt.  Maryland,  $2,400,000; 

(4)  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  NASA, 
Cocoa  Beach.  Florida,  $8,595,000. 

(5)  Langley  Research  Center,  Hampton, 
Virginia,  $8,250,000; 

(6)  Lewis  Research  Center,  Cleveland  and 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  $867,000; 

(7)  Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  Houston, 
Te:<as,  $4,400,000; 

(8)  George  C.  Marshall  Space  Flight  Cen- 
ter, Huntsville,  Alabama,  $4,776,000; 

(9)  Michoud  Plant,  New  Orleans  and 
Slldell,  Louisiana,  $300,000. 

10)  Mississippi  Test  Facility,  Mississippi, 
$2,121,000; 

(11)  Wallops  Station,  Wallops  Island,  Vir- 
ginia, $1,048,000; 

(12)  Various  locations,  $21,624,000; 

(13)  Facility  planning  and  design  not 
otlierwise  provided  for,  $7,500,000. 

(o)  For  "Administrative  operations", 
$609,400,000. 

(d)  Appropriations  for  "Research  and  de- 
velopment" may  be  used  (1)  for  any  items 
of  a  capital  nature  (other  than  acquisition 
of  land)  which  may  be  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  research  and  development  con- 
tracts and  (2)  for  grants  to  nonprofit  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  or  to  nonprofit 
organizations  whose  primary  purpose  is  the 
conduct  of  scientific  research,  for  purchase 
or  construction  of  additional  research  facili- 
ties; and  title  to  such  facilities  shall  be  vest- 
ed In  the  United  States  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  the  national  program 
of  aeronautical  and  space  activities  will  best 
be  served  by  vesting  title  in  any  sxich  grantee 
Institution  "or  organization.  Each  such  grant 
shall  be  made  under  such  conditions  as  the 
Administrator  shall  determine  to  be  required 
to  insure  that  the  United  States  will  receive 
therefrom  benefit  adequate  to  justify  the 
making  of  that  grant.  None  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  "Research  and  development" 
pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  used  for  con- 
struction of  any  major  facility,  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  which.  Including  collateral 
equipment,  exceeds  S250.000,  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  his  designee  has  notified  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
of  the  Senate  of  the  nature,  location,  and  esti- 
mated cost  of  such  facility. 

(e)  When  so  specified  In  an  appropriation 
Act,  (1)  any  amount  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  or  for  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities"  may  remain  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation,  and  (2)  contracts 
may  be  entered  into  under  the  "Administra- 
tive operations"  appropriation  for  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  facilities,  and  for 
other   services,    to   be  provided   during   the 
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fiscal  year  following  that  for  which  the  ap- 
nroprlation  is  made. 

(f)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 1(c)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
S35  000  for  scientific  consultations  or  ex- 
traordinary expenses  upon  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Administrator  and  his  deter- 
mination shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
the  accounting  officers  of  the  Government. 

(B)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  1(c)  for  maintenance, 
repairs,  alterations,  and  minor  construction 
shall  be  used  for  the  construction  of  any 
new  facility  the  estimated  cost  of  which,  in- 
cluding coUateral  equipment,  exceeds  $100,- 

(ii)  When  so  specified  in  an  appropriation 
Act,  any  appropriation  authorized  under  this 
Act'  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  may  initially  be  \xsed,  during 
the  fiscal  year  1966,  to  finance  work  or  activi- 
ties for  which  funds  have  been  provided  In 
any  other  appropriation  available  to  the  Ad- 
ministration and  appropriate  adjustments 
between  such  appropriations  shall  subse- 
quently be  made  m  accordance  with  gen- 
erally accepted  accounting  principles. 

Sec.  2.  Authorization  Is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  In 
paragranhs  (1).  (2).  (3),  (4),  (5),  (6),  (7). 
(8),  (9)',  (10),  (11).  and  (12),  of  subsection 
1(b)  may.  in  the  discretion  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  be  varied  upward  5 
per  centum  to  meet  unusual  cost  variations, 
but  the  total  cost  of  all  work  authorized 
under  such  paragraphs  shall  not  exceed  a 
totJil  of  $67,200,000. 

Sec.  3.  N'ot  to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
1(a)  hereof  may  be  transferred  to  the  "Con- 
struction   of    facilities"    appropriation,    and 
when    so    transferred,    together    with    $30,- 
000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  1(b)  hereof  (other  than  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph  (13)   of 
such  subsection)   shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure  to   construct,   expand,   or  modify 
laboratories  and  other  installations  at  any 
location    (including    locations    specified    in 
subsection   1(b)),  if   (1)    the  Administrator 
determines  such  action  to  be  necessary  be- 
cause of  changes  in  the  national  program  of 
aeronautical  and  space  activities  or  new  sci- 
entific or  engineering  developments,  and  (2) 
he  determines  that  deferral  of  such  action 
until  the  enactment  of  the  next  authoriza- 
tion  Act   would    be    inconsistent   with    the 
interest  of  the  Nation  in  aeronautical  and 
space  activities.     The  funds  so  made  avail- 
able may  be  expended  to  acquire,  construct, 
convert,  rehabilitate,   or   Install   permanent 
or  temporary  public  works.  Including  land 
acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurtenances 
utilities,    and    equipment.     No    portion    of 
such  sums  mav  be  obligated   for   expendi- 
ture or  expended  to  construct,   expand,   or 
modify  laboratories  and  other  installations 
unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed 
after  the  Administrator  or  his  designee  has 
transmitted   to   the   Committee  on  Science 
and   Astronautics    of   the   House    of   Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  a 
written  report  containing  a  full  and  com- 
plete statement  concerning  (1)  the  nature  of 
such  construction,  expansion,   or   modifica- 
tion, (2)  the  cost  thereof  including  the  cost 
of  any  real  estate  action  pertaining  thereto, 
and  (3)    the  reason  why  such  construction, 
expansion,    or  modification    is  necessary  in 
the  national  interest,  or  (B)  each  such  com- 
mittee before  the  expiration  of  such  period 
has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  effect  that  such  commit- 
tee has  no  objection  to  the  proposed  action. 
Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act — 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  de- 
leted by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  origi- 
nally made  to  either  the  House  Committee 


on  Science  and  Astronautics  or  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Aeronaijitlcal  and  Space 
Sciences, 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  In 
excess  of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
that  particular  program  by  sections  1(a) 
and  1(c).  and, 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee, 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  each  such  committee  of 
notice  given  by  the  Administrator  or  his 
designee  containing  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken 
and  the  facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon 
in  support  of  such  proposed  action,  or  (B) 
each  such  committee  before  the  expiration 
of  such  period  has  transmitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator written  notice  to  the  effect  that 
such  committee  has  no  objection  to  the 
proposed  action. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Authorization  Act,  1966." 


The  letter  and  section-by-section  anal- 
ysis presented  by  Mr.  Anderson  are  as 
follows : 


National  Aeronatttics  and 

Space  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C,  January  25,  1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Herewith  submitted 
Is  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  admin- 
istrative operations,  and  for  other  purposes, 
together  virith  a  sectional  analysis  thereof. 
It  Is  submitted  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate pursuant  to  rule  VII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  bin  would  authorize  fiscal  year  1966 
appropriations  to  be  made  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  in  the 
sum  of  $5,260  million,  as  follows:  (1)  for  re- 
search and  development,  $4,575,900,000;  (2) 
for  construction  of  facilities,  $74,700,000;  and 
(3)  for  administrative  operations,  $609,- 
400,000. 

Apart  from  changes  in  program  line  item 
titles  and  dollar  amounts,  the  major  changes 
from  the  NASA  Authorization  Act,  1965  (Pub- 
lic Law  88-369,  78  Stat.  310)  are  discussed 
below. 

Clause  (2)  of  subsection  1(e)  of  the  mil 
incorporates  a  proposal  to  the  effect  that 
when  so  specified  in  an  appropriation  act, 
any  amount  appropriated  for  administrative 
operations  may  be  available  for  contracts  for 
maintenance  and  operation  of  facilities  and 
other  services  to  be  provided  during  the  fiscal 
year  after  that  for  which  appropriations 
would  be  authorized  in  this  bill. 

Under  currently  applicable  law,  "adminis- 
trative ooeratlous"  appropriations  are  not 
available  'for  payments  under  severable  con- 
tracts for  services  rendered  at  any  time  after 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  funds 
were  appropriated.  In  order  to  obtain  such 
services  in  the  following  fiscal  year  (which 
might  start  onlv  a  month  or  two  after  enter- 
ing into  such  contract),  either  the  entire 
procurement  process  must  be  undertaken 
again,  or  the  initial  contract  must  be  entered 
into  on  the  basis  of  options  or  some  similar 
device  which  stUl  places  a  further  adminis- 
trative burden  on  the  Government  and  Is 
unattractive  to  contractors  because  of  the 
obvious  risks  Involved.  In  consequence,  con- 
tractors' bids  will  not  be  as  low  as  otherwise 
possible,  particularly  where  substantial  start- 
up costs  are  involved;  and.  as  above  in- 
dicated, such  procurements  require  some 
form  of  additional  administrative  handling 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the 


contract  Is  entered  Into.  Thus,  the  July  to 
June  procurement  cycle  results  In  excessive 
administrative  costs,  scheduling  difficulties, 
and  high  bids. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  language  would 
enable  NASA  to  enter  into  contracts,  during 
fiscal  year  1966,  for  procurement  of  main- 
tenance and  other  services,  performance  of 
which  may  be  rendered  at  any  time  until  the 
close  of  fiscal  year  1967.  Thus,  contract  ad- 
ministration could  be  improved  and  the 
higher  costs  of  contracting  on  a  July-June 
cycle  could  be  reduced. 

Subsection  l(hi  of  the  bill  Incorporates  a 
proposal  to  the  effect  that  any  appropriation 
authorized  for  NASA  under  this  act  may  be 
initially  used  during  the  fiscal  year  1966  to 
finance  work  or  activities  for  which  funds 
have  been  provided  in  any  other  appropria- 
tion available  to  the  Administration,  and 
appropriate  adjustments  between  such  ap- 
propriations shall  subsequently  be  made  in 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  account- 
ing principles. 

The  proposed  language  would  provide  au- 
thority for  initially  financing  such  procure- 
ments as  common-use  supplies  or  services  re- 
lated to  approved  work  or  activities  from  any 
appropriation  avaUable  to  NASA,  with  sub- 
sequent distribution  of  the  charges  to  bene- 
fited appropriations,  such  distribution  being 
based  on  later  information  as  to  actual  ap- 
plication of  charges.  The  use  of  this  au- 
thority would  be  restricted  to  situations  in 
which  an  accurate  distribution  of  such 
charges  is  not  possible  at  the  time  of  obliga- 
tion, but  is  possible  at  a  later  date  based  on 
receipt  of  additional  information.  This  au- 
thority would  enable  NASA  to  expedite  pay- 
ments" to  its  contractors  and  simplify  its 
accounting  by  eliminating  the  numerous  ad- 
justments now  necessary  to  reflect  final  dis- 
tribution of  charges.  For  example,  under 
the  proposed  authority,  inventories  of  com- 
mon-use supplies,  materials,  and  equipment 
would  be  purchased  exclusively  from  one  ap- 
propriation, with  subsequent  charges  to  other 
appropriations  on  the  basis  of  stock  issues 
from  inventorv. 

The  proposed  authority  would  be  particu- 
larly useful  in  connection  with  many  types 
of  consolidated  contracts  in  which  the  serv- 
ices contracted  for  are  utilized  by  a  number 
of  programs  and  projects,  and  for  purposes 
associated  with  more  than  one  appropriation, 
«;uch  as  utilities;  computer  rentals;  contrac- 
tor furnished  support  services  involving 
technical  support  to  in-house  effort;  arts  and 
graphics  services;  security  services;  and  con- 
tract administration  services.  In  each  of 
these  contracting  situations,  the  distribution 
of  services  received  between  appropriations 
cannot  be  determined  accurately  at  the  time 
of  obligation,  since  such  distribution  will 
necessarily  be  based  on  demand  for  these 
services.  Also  the  information  for  such  dis- 
tribution may  not  be  available  at  the  time 
of  payment,  but  would  become  available 
later,  at  which  time  a  final  adjustment  be- 
tween appropriations  could  be  made. 

All  necessary  adjustments  between  appro- 
priations would  be  made  before  closing  the 
accounts  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  in 
order  to  provide,  for  budget  submissions  and 
other  purposes,  an  accurate  distribution  of 
all  charges  to  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 

The  authority  proDOsed  is  comparable  to 
an  authority  provided  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  (Public  Works  Appropriation 
Act    1965,  78  Stat.  682,  691-92). 

The  special  interagency  transfer  authority 
contained  In  section  5  of  the  1965  NASA  Au- 
thorization Act  (and  in  Identical  provisions 
of  the  authorization  acts  of  the  3  prior  years) 
has  not  been  requested  this  year  a£  it  has 
been  found  to  be  unnecessary. 

The  President,  in  the  fiscal  year  1965  budg- 
et has  recommended  appropriations  to 
NA.SA  in  the  amounts  stated  above.  Section 
4  of  the  act  of  June  15,  1959  (73  Stat.  73.  <5) , 
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provides  that  no  appropriation  may  be  made 
to  NASA  unless  previously  authorized  by  leg- 
islation; and  It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Instant 
bill  to  provide  such  requisite  authorization. 
The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration recommends  that  the  enclosed  draft 
bill  be  enacted.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  advised  that  Its  enactment  would  be 
in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hugh  L.  Dryden, 
Deputy  Administrator. 


Sectional  Analysis  of  a  Bill  To  Authorize 
Appropriations  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics AND  Space  Administration  for 
Research  and  Development,  Construction 
OF  Facilities,  and  Administrative  Opera- 
tions. AND  FOR  Other  Purposes 

SECTION    1 

Subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  would  au- 
thorize to  be  appropriated  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  the 
sum  of  S5.260  million,  as  follows:  (a)  for 
research  and  development,  $4,575,900,000;  (b) 
for  construction  of  facilities,  $74,700,000; 
and,  (c)  for  administrative  operations,  S609.- 
400,000.  Subsection  1(a)  for  research  and 
development  is  further  subdivided  into  23 
line  items  comprising  the  various  NASA  re- 
search and  development  programs.  Subsec- 
tion Kb)  for  construction  of  facilities,  is 
further  broken  down  into  13  line  items — 11 
locational,  one  consisting  of  a  number  of 
projects  at  various  locations,  and  one  for 
facility  planning  and  design  not  otherwise 
provided  for. 

Subsection  1(d)  would  authorize  the  use 
of  appropriations  for  research  and  develop- 
ment for:  (1)  items  of  a  capital  nature 
(other  than  the  acquisition  of  land)  re- 
quired for  the  performance  of  research  and 
development  contracts:  and,  (ii)  grants  to 
nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
or  to  nonprofit  organizations  whose  primary 
purpose  is  the  conduct  of  scientific  research, 
for  purchase  or  construction  of  additional 
research  facilities.  Title  to  such  facilities 
shall  be  vested  in  the  United  States  unless 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the  na- 
tional program  of  aeronautical  and  space  ac- 
tivities will  best  be  served  by  vesting  title 
in  any  such  grantee  institution.  Moreover, 
each  such  grant  shall  be  made  under  such 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  shall  find 
necessar>'  to  insure  that  the  United  States 
will  receive  therefrom  benefit  adequate  to 
Justify  the  making  of  that  grant. 

In  either  case  no  funds  may  be  used  for 
the  construction  of  a  facility  the  estimated 
cost  of  which,  including  collateral  equip- 
ment, exceeds  $250,000  unless  the  Admin- 
istrator notifies  specified  committees  of  the 
Congress  of  the  nature,  location,  and  esti- 
mated cost  of  such  facility. 

Subsection  1(e)  would  provide  that,  when 
so  specified  in  an  appropriation  act,  (1)  any 
amount  appropriated  for  research  and  devel- 
opment or  for  construction  of  facilities  may 
remain  available  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tions, and  (2)  contracts  may  be  entered  into 
under  the  "Administrative  operations"  ap- 
propriation for  maintenance  and  operation  of 
facilities,  and  for  other  services,  to  be  pro- 
vided during  the  fiscal  year  following  that 
for  which  the  appropriation  Is  made. 

Subsection  1(f)  would  authorize  the  use  of 
not  to  exceed  $35,000  of  administrative  oper- 
ations appropriations  for  scientific  consulta- 
tions or  extraordinary  expenses.  Including 
representation  and  official  entertainment 
expenses. 

Subsection  Kg)  would  provide  that  no 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsections 
1(a)  and  1(c)  for  maintenance,  repair,  alter- 
ation and  minor  construction  may  be  used  to 
construct  any  new  facility  the  estimated  cost 
of  which,  including  collateral  equipment,  ex- 
ceeds $100,000. 


Subsection  1(h)  would  provide  that,  when 
so  specified  in  an '-appropriation  act,  any  ap- 
propriation authorized  under  this  act  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion may  initially  be  used,  during  the  fiscal 
year  1966,  to  finance  work  or  activities  for 
which  funds  have  been  provided  in  any  other 
appropriation  available  to  the  Administra- 
tion and  appropriate  adjxxstments  between 
such  appropriations  shall  subsequently  be 
made  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
accounting  principles. 

SECTION    2 

Section  2  would  authorize  the  5-percent 
upward  variation  of  any  of  the  sums  author- 
ized for  the  construction  of  facilities  line 
items  (other  than  facility  planning  and  de- 
sign) when,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, this  is  needed  to  meet  unusual  cost 
variations.  However,  the  total  cost  of  all 
work  authorized  under  these  line  Items  may 
not  exceed  the  total  sum  authorized  for  con- 
struction of  facilities  under  subsection  1(b), 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (12). 
SECTION   3 

Section  3  would  provide  that  not  more 
than  2  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  research  and  development,  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  construction  of  facilities  ap- 
propriation and,  when  so  transferred, 
together  with  $30  million  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  construction  of  facilities,  shall 
be  available  for  the  construction  of  facili- 
ties and  land  acquisition  at  any  location  if 
(1)  the  Administrator  determines  that  such 
action  is  necessary  because  of  changes  in  the 
space  program  or  new  scientific  or  engi- 
neering developments,  and  that  deferral  of 
such  action  until  the  next  authorization 
act  is  enacted  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  interest  of  the  Nation  in  aeronautical 
and  space  activities.  However,  no  such 
funds  may  be  obligated  until  30  days  have 
passed  after  the  Administrator  or  his  de- 
signee has  transmitted  to  specified  commit- 
tees of  Congress  a  written  report  containing 
a  description  of  the  project.  Its  cost,  and 
the  reason  why  such  project  is  necessary 
in  the  national  interest,  or  such  committee 
before  the  expiration  of  such  30-day  period 
has  notified  the  Administrator  that  no  ob- 
jection to  the  proposed  action  will  be  made. 

SECTION    4 

Section  4  provides  that,  notwith.standlng 
any  other  provision  of  this  act — 

(1)  No  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  act  may  be  used  for  any  program 
deleted  by  the  Congress  from  requests  as 
originally  made  to  either  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  or  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences; 

(2)  No  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in 
excess  of  the  amoimt  acutally  authorized 
for  that  particular  program  by  subsections 
1(a)  and  1(c) ;  and 

(3)  No  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee, 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  30  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  each  such  committee 
of  notice  given  by  the  Administrator  or  his 
designee  containing  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken 
and  the  facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon 
in  support  of  such  proposed  action,  or  (B) 
each  such  committee  before  the  expiration  of 
such  period  has  transmitted  to  the  Adminis- 
trator written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such 
committee  has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
action. 

SECTION    5 

Section  5  would  provide  that  the  act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Authorization  Act, 
1966." 


AMENDMENT  OP  IMMIGRATION  AJJD 
NATIONALITY  ACT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  212(e)  of  the  Iin- 
migration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
now  requires  that  a  foreign  exchange 
student  reside  abroad  for  2  years  before 
he  or  she  is  eligible  to  apply  for  U.S. 
citizenship,  with  certain  provisions  for 
hardship  cases.  It  does  not,  however, 
allow  a  foreign  exchange  student  to  re- 
main here  under  normal  circumstances 
even  when  the  student's  own  government 
has  no  objection. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  would 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  to  provid  that  the  Attorney  General 
may  waive  the  requirement  of  a  2-year 
residence  abroad  for  foreign  exchange 
students  when  the  government  of  the 
student's  country  files  written  notifica- 
tion that  it  has  no  objection,  and  the 
Attorney  General  finds  that  the  student's 
admission  to  the  United  States  would  be 
in  the  public  interest. 

I  see  no  valid  reason  why  a  person 
should  be  required  to  leave  this  country 
for  2  years  if  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
for  him  to  remain  here  and  his  own  gov- 
ernment has  no  objection  to  his  doing 
so.  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  see  fit 
to  change  the  law  in  this  respect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  929)  to  amend  section  212 
(e)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  amended,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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REPEAL  OF  CERTAIN  EXCISE  TAXES 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  two  ex- 
cise tax  bills.  Early  in  the  88th  Congress 
I  introduced  S.  154,  to  repeal  the  excise 
tax  on  luggage,  handbags,  and  similar 
items.  Senators  v.  ill  recall  that  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  an  amendment  to  the  Ex- 
cise Tax  Rate  Extension  Act  of  1964 
which  included  a  repeal  of  that  partic- 
ular tax.  I  was  greatly  gratified  by  the 
action  which  the  Senate  took  on  that  oc- 
casion, but  the  action  did  not  stand;  the 
amendment  was  dropped  by  the  confer- 
ence committee,  and  the  bill  as  finally 
adopted  by  both  bodies  did  not  repeal  the 
tax. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  heartened  by  the 
Senate  action,  and  I  believe  that  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  is  convinced  now  of 
the  inequity  of  continuing  that  particu- 
lar tax.  Today  I  reintroduce  the  meas- 
ure to  repeal  the  tax  on  luggage  and  sim- 
ilar items,  in  the  confident  expectation 
that  in  this  Congress  the  wisdom  of  the 
Senate  will  finally  prevail. 

Included  in  the  amendment  to  the 
1964  excise  tax  bill,  in  addition  to  lug- 
gage and  other  leather  goods,  were  cos- 
metics and  the  first  $100  of  the  sales 
price  on  furs  and  jewelry.  I  was  con- 
vinced last  year  that  the  Senate  was 
right  in  repealing  all  those  taxes,  and  I 
therefore  submit  a  bill  which  would  ac- 
complish that  purpose,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  may  lie  on 


the  table  for  1  week  to  allow  other  Sen- 
ators to  join  as  cosponsors,  if  they  so 

^^The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Allott, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, as  follows: 

S.930.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  reteilers  excise 
tax  on  luggage,  handbags,  and  similar  items; 

S.  931.  A  bill  to  repeal  or  limit  certain  re- 
tailers excise  taxes. 


DETERMINATION  OF  BOUNDARIES 
OF  UTE  MOUNTAIN  AND  NAVAJO 
RESERVATIONS 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
I  introduce  today  passed  the  Senate  on 
October  22,  1963,  but  failed  to  receive 
final  committee  action  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  prior  to  adjournment  of 
the  88th  Congress  on  October  3,  1964. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  authorize 
the  Ute  Mountain  Tribe  or  the  Navajo 
Ti'ibe  to  commence  litigation  in  a  thiee- 
judge  district  court  to  determine  the  lo- 
cation of  a  part  of  the  common  boundary 
between    their    two    reservations.    The 
situs   of   the   disputed   boundary   is   in 
northwestern  New  Mexico,  and  the  bill 
appropriately  specifies  the  U.S.  District 
Court  of  the  District  of  New  Mexico  as 
the  judicial  forum,  and  authorizes  a  di- 
rect  right   of   appeal   to   the   Supreme 
Court,    I  believe  that  the  three-judge 
district  court  is  the  appropriate  judicial 
vehicle  in  this  instance  since  the  dispute 
will  call  into  question  the  treaty  of  June 
1    1868—15    Stat.    667— and    a   Federal 
statute— 28  Stat,  677,  February  20,  1895. 
It  seems  that  the  boundaries  estab- 
lished by  the  treaty  and  the  statute  over- 
lapped; however,  the  dispute  did  not  be- 
come active  until  recent  years  when  oil 
and  gas  was  discovered  in  the  area  and 
indeed  under  the  very  lands  in  contro- 
versy—a strip  of  land  2  miles  wide  and 
10 1 2  miles  long.    The  Navajo  boundary, 
as  estabUshed  by  the  1868  treaty,  was 
surveyed  and  monumented  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  but  the  monuments  cannot  now 
be  located. 

In  order  that  mineral  development 
could  continue  in  this  area,  the  Nav- 
ajo and  the  Ute  Mountain  Tribes  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  on  May  9.  1957. 
which  had  the  approval  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  The  agreement  per- 
mitted joint  leasing  of  the  area  with  the 
revenues  deposited  in  a  joint  account 
pending  the  resolution  of  the  dispute. 
Due  to  the  leasing  pattern  in  the  area, 
the  joint  account  agreement  also  in- 
cludes an  area  2  miles  wide  on  each  side 
of  the  disputed  strip.  Therefore,  two- 
thirds  of  the  lands  subject  to  this  agree- 
ment are  outside  the  disputed  strip,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  funds  in  the  joint  ac- 
count are  not  subject  to  dispute. 

Several  million  dollars  have  accumu- 
lated in  the  joint  account,  dollars  that 
might  better  be  used  to  further  the  de- 
velopment of  the  respective  tribal  edu- 
cational and  industrial  projects.    It  is 


my  sincere  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
act  quickly  on  this  legislation  so  that 
the  matter  may  progress  toward  an 
early  and  final  judicial  resolution.  The 
parties  are  anxious  for  the  settlement 
of  the  matter,  and  the  Congress  should 
be  equally  anxious  to  provide  the  means 
whereby  the  dispute  may  be  settled. 

On  behalf  of  Senators  Dominick,  An- 
derson, and  myself,  I  send  the  bill  to 
the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  appropri- 
ately referred,  and  that  the  bill  lie  on 
the  desk  for  the  remainder  of  the  week 
so  that  other  Senators  who  wish  to  join 
in  sponsoring  this  bill  may  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  table,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  bill  (S.  933)  to  determine  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  Navajo  Tribe 
and  the  Ute  Mountain  Tribe  of  the  Ute 
Mountain  Reservation  in  and  to  certain 
lands  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Allott  (for  himself,  and  other  Sena- 
tors) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


or  should  not  be  deductible.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  assessments,  however,  are 
for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
canal  and  reservoir  systems.  The  bill 
which  I  introduce  today,  Mr.  President, 
would  clarify  the  situation  and  provide 
even-handed  treatment  to  all  farmers 
who  must  irrigate  their  lands.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  Senate  will  be  able 
to  adopt  this  measure  in  this  Congress, 
perhaps  as  an  amendment  to  a  House- 
passed  revenue  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  lie  on  the  table  for  1  week  to  allow 
Senators  to  join  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  bill  (S.  934)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
farmer  a  deduction  from  gross  income 
for  water  assessments  levied  by  irriga- 
tion ditch  companies  introduced  by  Mr. 
Allott  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


DEDUCTION  FROM  GROSS  INCOME 
FOR  WATER  ASSESSMENTS 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  which  would  allow  farmers  to 
deduct  as  expense  all  amounts  paid  to 
irrisration  ditch  companies  or  similar 
entities  for  water  assessments.  This  bill 
is  prompted  by  the  position  taken  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  last  year  when 
its  agents  were  auditing  1963  returns.  I 
1  eceived  letters  from  several  of  my  con- 
stituents saying  that  the  IRS  had  de- 
parted from  its  prior  practice,  and  was 
disallowing  portions  of  the  water  assess- 
ments. 

The  mutual  ditch  company  is  a  legal 
entity  which  was  first  introduced  in  our 
Western  States.    It  is  largely  unknown 
and  little  understood  east  of  the  Missouri 
River.    It  may  take  any  one  of  several 
forms,  but  basically  it  is  organized  simply 
as  a  means  of  conveying  irrigation  water 
from  the  point  of  diversion  on  a  stream  to 
the  final  user,  the  farmer  who  irrigates 
his  land.     The  company  or  association 
will  hold  naked  legal  title  to  the  diversion 
works  and  canals.    The  shareholders  of 
the  association  are  entitled  to  water  in 
proportion  to  their  stockholdings,  and 
the  shares  of  stock  in  such  companies 
have  often  been  held  in  Colorado  to  be 
real  property.    The  company  may  make 
assessments  against  the  shares  of  stock, 
and  unless  those  assessments  are  paid  in 
full,  the  owner  thereof  is  not  entitled  to 
receive  water  from  the  ditches  of  the 
company.    Further,  the  assessments  be- 
come a  lien  against  the  stock,  and  thus 
against   the    water    rights    represented 
thereby,  and  if  the  assessments  continue 
unpaid,  the  stock  may  be  sold  by  such 
association  to  enable  it  to  recover  the 
amount  of  such  assessments. 

Internal  Revenue  agents,  from  what 
I  have  been  told,  have  not  all  treated 
these  assessments  in  the  same  way,  and 
there  seems  to  be  some  question  whether 
certain  portions  of  the  assessment  should 


HOOVER  DAM  POWERPLANT 
DEFICIENCIES 
Mr,  ALLOTT.    Mr.  President,  it  has 
truly  been  said:  "The  mill  cannot  grinc 
with  the  water  that  is  past."    The  truth 
of  this  statement  was  apparent  to  dele- 
gations of  the   Upper  Colorado   River 
Basin  States,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  took  heed  of  it  on  May  U,  1964, 
when  he  announced  the  closing  of  the 
gates  at  Glen  Canyon  Dam  in  Arizona, 
marking  the  termination  of  the  misap- 
propriation of  Colorado  River  water  be- 
longing to  the  upper  basin. 

At  that  time,  Lake  Mead,  behind 
Hoover  Dam,  was  quite  low,  primarily  as 
a  result  of  allowing  water  far  in  excess 
of  downstream  entitlements  to  pass  over 
the  dam  for  power  production  purposes. 
To  make  the  announcement  more  palat- 
able to  the  lower  basin,  the  Secretary 
also  announced  his  intention  to  charge 
the  upper  basin  fund  with  the  cost  of 
fm-nishing  deficiency  power  to  Hoover 
Dam  power  contractors;  but  the  Secre- 
tary failed  to  indicate  the  source  in  law 
of  this  claimed  authority  to  make  such 
an  arbitrary  decision. 

If  the  upper  basin  were  withholding 
water  beyond  its  legal  entitlement,  there 
might  be  some  basis  for  the  charge  to 
the  upper  basin  in  equity,  if  not  in  law. 
But,  dm-ing  the  past  10  years  the  upper 
basin  has  already  delivered  to  the  lower 
basin  approximately  20  million  acre-feet 
of  water  in  excess  of  its  legal  obligation 
under  the  Colorado  River  Compact. 
What  kind  of  justice  would  require  the 
upper  basin  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
keeping  what  lawfully  belongs  to  it? 
The  injustice  of  it  is  doubly  apparent 
when  one  realizes  that  the  water  re- 
tained behind  Glen  Canyon  Dam  will 
turn  its  generators  and  produce  revenues 
for  the  repayment  of  the  Federal  invest- 
ment at  Glen  Canyon  and  will  later  be 
available  downstream  to  turn  the  gen- 
erators at  Hoover  Dam.  Naturally,  gen- 
erators had  to  be  installed  at  Glen  Can- 
yon Dam  and  a  minimum  power  pool 
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had  to  be  established  before  we  could 
commence  producing  power  at  two  loca- 
tions on  the  river  with  the  same  water, 
and  it  was  tlie  minimum  power  pool  that 
the  upper  basin  was  fighting  for.  A 
delay  in  establishing  this  minimum 
power  pool  meant  a  delay  in  reaping  the 
benefit  of  double  beneficial  use  of  the 
water.  The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  de- 
signed to  help  relieve  the  upper  basin  of 
this  unfair  and  oppressive  burden.  It 
will  spread  the  cost  between  both  the 
upper  basin  and  the  lower  basin,  and 
this  is  fair  since  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
spreads  its  benefits  to  both  basins.  In 
addition  to  receiving  power  generated  at 
Glen  Canyon  Dam,  the  lower  basin  is 
greatly  benefited  by  the  better  regula- 
tion of  the  river  afforded  by  the  dam. 

The  effect  of  this  bill  is  to  charge  the 
Hoover  Dam  power  deficiencies  to  the 
special  fund  established  by  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act  entitled  "Colorado 
River  Development  Fund,"  into  which 
$500,000  per  year  is  transferred  from 
the  Colorado  River  dam  fund.  The 
Colorado  River  development  fund  is 
presently  authorized  to  be  used  for  the 
"investigation  and  construction  of  proj- 
ects" in  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  in- 
cluding both  the  upper  basin  and  the 
lower  basin.  I  believe  that  this  ap- 
proach is  both  reasonable  and  equitable 
to  all  concerned;  and  it  is  the  hope  of  its 
sponsors  that  this  bill  will  receive  early 
and  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  for  Senators  Anderson,  Bennett, 
DoMiNicK,  McGee,  Montoya,  Moss,  and 
Simpson,  and  myself,  and  ask  that  it  be 
appropriately  referred.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  announce  that  the  sponsors 
of  this  bill  represent  virtually  the  entire 
upper  basin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  ^S.  935)  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  receipts  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Development  Fund  for  the 
purpose  of  making  allowances  to  the 
Hoover  Dam  powerplant  for  deficiencies 
in  firm  energy  generation  introduced  by 
Mr.  Allott  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators) was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


SLEEPING   BEAR  DUNES  NATIONAL 
L.'^KESHORE  BILL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  distinguished  senior 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamar.aI,  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill  to  establish  in 
Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore. 

A  similar  bill  passed  the  Senate  in 
December  of  1963.  but  was  not  acted  up- 
on by  the  House  Interior  Committee. 

Happily  I  can  report  that  support  for 
this  legislation  has  grown  markedly  both 
in  Michigan  and  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Citizens  everywhere  are  every  day  more 
aware  of  the  need  to  safeguard  for  the 
enjoyment  of  future  generations  the  last 
remaining  stretches  of  beautiful  shore- 
line. Particularly  is  this  a  matter  of 
urgency  in  those  parts  of  the  country — 


like  the  Middle  Westr— which  are  near  to 
huge  concentrations  of  population.  In- 
creasing, too,  is  recognition  that  existing 
improved  properties  in  areas  of  unique 
beauty  are  protected  from  changes  which 
diminish  the  beauty  of  the  setting  when 
the  area  is  e^Jtabiished  as  a  national 
lakeshore. 

The  bill  which  we  offer  today  differs  in 
only  two  minor  respects  from  the  one 
passed  by  the  Senate  13  months  ago. 
The  changes  are: 

One.  Elimination  of  a  420-acre  strip 
of  shoreline  west  of  the  town  of  Empire. 
This  stretch,  1%  miles  long  was  not  in- 
cluded in  our  original  proposal,  and  I  be- 
lieve this  initial  decision  was  a  wise  one. 
I  hope  the  committee  will  be  persuaded 
to  omit  this  stretch. 

Second.  A  precise  description  of  the 
route  of  the  scenic  highway  along  the 
highlands  to  the  east  of  the  proposed 
lakeshore.  This  highway  was  author- 
ized in  the  Senate-passed  bill  but  the 
right-of-way  was  not  clearly  defined. 

This  proposal  hos  the  support  of  the 
major  national  conservation  organiza- 
tions, the  Michigan  conservation  organ- 
izations, leaders  from  all  sections  of  our 
State,  and— if  the  ballot  box  is  a  barom- 
eter of  such  things— from  the  people  of 
Michigan.  I  hope  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  will  be  able  to  schedule  it  for 
early  action,  and  that  we  can  send  it  to 
the  House  early  enough  in  the  session  to 
permit  that  body  to  consider  it  in  the 
89th  Congress.  If  we  are  to  save  this 
magnificent  area  for  future  generations, 
it  must  be  done  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (B>.  936)  to  establish  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hart  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  McNamara)  ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.936 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  in 
order  to  stabilize  and  preserve  for  the  benefit, 
inspiration,  education,  recreational  use,  and 
enjoyment  of  the  public  a  significant  portion 
of  the  diminishing  shoreline  of  the  United 
States  and  its  related  geographic  and  scien- 
tific features,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
is  authorized  to  take  appropriate  action,  as 
herein  provided,  to  establish  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore. 

(b^  In  preserving  the  lakeshore  and  sta- 
bilizing its  development,  substantial  reliance 
shall  be  placed  on  cooperation  between  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  to  apply 
sound  principles  of  land  use  planning  and 
zoning.  In  developing  the  lakeshore  full 
recognition  shall  be  given  to  protecting  the 
private  properties  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
owners. 

Sec.  2.  The  area  comprising  that  particular 
land  and  water  described  in  section  12  of  this 
Act  and  generally  depicted  in  a  map  iden- 
tified as  NPS-101-SB  which  is  on  file  In  the 


office  of  the  National  Park  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  is  hereby  designated 
for  establishment  as  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore. 

Sec.  3.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  following 
the  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of  an  acre- 
age within  the  boundaries  of  the  area  desig- 
nated for  inclusion  in  the  lakeshore  which  In 
his  opinion  is  efTiciently  administrable  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  he  shall  establish 
the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
by  publication  of  notice  thereof  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Tliere  Is  hereby  established  a 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Ad- 
visory Commission. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
ten  members,  each  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows: 

(1)  Four  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  counties  In 
which  the  lakeshore  is  situated,  two  members 
to  represent  each  such  county; 

(2)  Four  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Michigan;  and 

(3)  Two  members  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  to  be  Chairman.  Any  vacancy  in 
the  Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(d)  A  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  ns  such.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  the  expenses 
reasonably  incurred  by  the  Commission  In 
carrying  out  Its  responsibilities  under  this 
Act  on  vouchers  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

(e)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall 
consult  with  the  Commission  with  respect 
to  matters  relating  to  the  development  of 
the  lakeshore  and  with  respect  to  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  9,  12,  13  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Any  member  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed under  this  Act  shall  be  exempted, 
with  respect  to  such  appointment,  from  the 
operation  of  sections  281,  283,  284,  and  1914 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  and 
section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C. 
99),  except  as  otherwise  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (g)  of  this  section. 

(g)  The  exemption  granted  by  subsection 
(f)   of  this  section  shall  not  extend — 

(1)  to  the  receipt  or  payment  of  salary  In 
connection  with  the  appointee's  Government 
service  from  any  source  other  than  the  pri- 
vate employer  of  the  appointee  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment;   or 

(2)  during  the  period  of  such  appoint- 
ment, and  the  further  period  of  two  years 
after  the. termination  thereof,  to  the  prose- 
cution or  participation  in  the  prosecution, 
by  any  person  so  appointed,  of  any  claim 
against  the  Government  involving  any  mat- 
ter concerning  which  the  appointee  had  any 
responsibility  arising  out  of  his  appointment 
during  the  period  of  such  appointment. 

Sec.  5.  In  administering  the  lakeshore  the 
Secretary  shall  permit  hunting  and  fishing 
on  lands  and  waters  under  his  Jurisdiction 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Michigan. 
The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Conservation,  may 
designate  zones  and  establish  periods  where 
and  when  no  hunting  shall  be  permitted  for 
reasons  of  public  safety,  administration,  or 
public  use  and  enjoyment  and  issue  regula- 
tions, consistent  with  this  section,  as  he  may 
determine  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  administration,  protection, 
and  development  of  the  lakeshore  shall  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions fo  this  Act  and  of  the  Act  of  August 
25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.). 
as  amended  and  supplemented,  relating  to 
the  areas  administered  and  supervised  by  the 
Secretary  through  the  National  Park  Service; 
except  that  authority  otherwise  available  to 
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the  Secretary  for  the  conservation  and  man- 
aeement  of  natural  resources  may  be  utilized 
to  the  extent  he  finds  such  authority  will 
further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  the  administration,  protection,  and 
development  of  the  area,  the  Secretary  shall 
prepare  and  implement  a  land  and  water  use 
management  plan,  which  shall  Include  spe- 
cific provision  for — 

(1)  development  of  facilities  to  provide  the 
benefits  of  public  recreation; 

(2)  protection  of  scenic,  scientific,  and 
historic  features  contributing  to  public  en- 
joyment; and 

(3)  such  protection,  management,  and 
utilization  of  renewable  natural  resources  as 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  is  consistent 
with,  and  will  further  the  purpose  of,  public 
recreation  and  protection  of  scenic,  scientific, 
and  historic  features  contributing  to  public 
enjoyment. 

(c)  In  developing  the  lakeshore  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  public  use  areas  in  such 
places  and  manner  as  he  determines  will  not 
diminish  the  value  or  enjoyment  for  the 
owner  or  occupant  of  any  Improved  property 
located  thereon. 

Sec.  7.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  any  governmental  Jur- 
isdiction in  the  State  of  Michigan  from  as- 
sessing taxes  upon  any  Interest  in  real  estate 
retained  under  the  provisions  of  section  10 
of  this  Act  to  the  owner  of  such  interest. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
subject  to  the  limitations,  conditions,  and 
restrictions  imposed  bj  this  Act,  to  acquire 
the  land,  water,  and  other  property,  and 
Improvements  thereon,  and  any  Interests 
therein  (Including  easements)  comprising 
the  area  defined  in  section  12  of  this  Act  by 
donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds,  transfer  from  any  Federal 
agency,  exchange,  or  condemnation;  except 
that  such  authority  to  acquire  by  condem- 
nation shall  be  exercised  only  in  the  manner 
and  to  the  extent  specifically  authorized  In 
this  Act, 

(b)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  Immediate  and  careful  consideration  to 
any  offer  made  by  an  individual  owning  prop- 
erty within  the  lakeshore  to  sell  such  prop- 
erty to  the  Secretary.  In  any  case  in  v.-hich 
an  individual  owning  property  within  the 
lakeshore  submits  evidence  to  the  Secretary 
that  the  continued  ownership  by  such  in- 
dividual of  that  property  would  result  In 
hardship  to  him,  the  Secretary  shall  im- 
mediately consider  such  evidence  and,  if 
he  determines  on  the  basis  of  that  evidence 
that  a  hardship  would  so  result,  he  shall, 
within  the  one  year  following  the  submis- 
sion of  such  evidence,  subject  to  the  avail- 
ability of  funds,  purchase  such  property  if 
offered  for  a  price  which  does  not  exceed 
its  fair  market  value. 

(c)  Any  property  or  interests  therein, 
owned  by  the  State  of  Michigan,  or  any  po- 
litical subdivisions  thereof,  may  be  ac".uired 
only  with  the  concurrence  of  such  owner. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
any  prooerty  owned  by  the  United  States 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  located 
within  such  area  may.  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  agency  having  custody  thereof,  be 
transferred  without  consideration  to  the  ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
for  use  by  him  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

(d)  With  respect  to  that  property  which 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire  by 
condemnation  under  the  terms  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  Initiate  no  condemnation 
proceedings  until  after  he  has  made  every 
reasonable  effort  to  acquire  such  property 
by  negotiation  and  purchase. 

(e)  In  any  case  where  the  owner  and 
the  United  States  agree,  the  power  of  con- 
demnation may,  notwithstanding  any  ether 
provisions  of  this  Act.  be  used  as  a  means 


of  acquiring  a  clear  and  marketable  title. 
free  of  any  and  all  encumbrances. 

(f)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept title  to  non-Federal  property  located 
within  the  area  designated  for  inclusion  and 
convey  to  the  grantor  of  such  property  any 
federally  owned  property  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  within  such  area. 
Properties  so  exchanged  shall  be  approxi- 
mately equal  in  value:  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  may  accept  cash  from  or  pay  cash 
to  the  grantor  in  such  an  exchange  In  order 
to  equalize  the  values  of  the  properties  ex- 
changed. The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  every  exchange  carried  out  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  within  thirty  days 
from  its  consummation,  and  each  such  re- 
port shall  include  a  statement  of  the  value 
of  the  properties  involved  and  of  any  case 
In  which  equalization  pajTnents  are  made 
or  received. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  township  or  county  in  or  adja- 
cent to  the  lakeshore  affected  by  this  Act, 
assist  and  consult  with  the  appropriate  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  such  township  or 
county  In  establishing  zoning  bylaws  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act.  Such  assistance  may 
include  payments  to  the  county  or  township 
for  technical  aid. 

(b)  No  property  within  the  area  des- 
ignated for  inclusion  in  the  lakeshore  shall 
be  acquired  by  the  Secretary  by  condemna- 
tion during  the  one-year  period  follow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Thereafter  the  Secretary  shall  be  prohib- 
ited from  acquiring  by  condemnation  any 
improved  property  so  long  as  the  affected 
county  or  township  has  in  force  and  ap- 
plicable thereto  a  duly  adopted,  valid 
zoning  bylaw  approved  by  the  Secretary 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section  and  the  use 
of  improved  property  is  in  compliance 
therewith.  In  the  event  that  the  affected 
county  or  township  does  not  have  in  ef- 
fect and  applicable  to  any  Improved  prop- 
erty a  duly  adopted,  valid  zoning  bylaw 
so  approved,  the  Secretary  shall  be  pro- 
hibited from  acquiring  such  property  by 
condemnation.  If  the  owner  therof 
notifies  the  Secretary  in  writing  of  such 
owner's  agreement  to  use  his  property  In 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  applicable 
standard  set  forth  in  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section,  and  such  prohibition  against 
condemnation  shall  remain  in  effect  for  so 
long  as  such  property  is  so  u'ed. 

(c)   If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
such  property  referred  to  In  subsection   (b) 
of  this  section  covered  by  any  such  bylaw  is 
being  used  in  a  wr.y  which  is  not  in  sub- 
stantial compli:tnce  with  such  bylaw,  or  that 
any  tuch  property  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b)  with  respect  to  which  an  agreement  has 
been  made  is  being  uied  in  a  manner  which 
is    not    substantially    consistent   with    such 
applicable  standards,  he  shall  so  notify  the 
owner  of  any  such  property  in  writing.     Sv.ch 
notice  shall"  contain  a  detailed  statement  as 
to  whv  the  Secretary  believes  that  slich  use 
is  not"  in  substantial  compUance  with  such 
zoning  bylaw  or  why  such  use  is  not  sub- 
stantially   con-istent    with    such    applicable 
standards,   as  the  case   may  be.     Any  such 
owner   shall  have  sixty  days   following   the 
receipt  by  him  of  that  written  notification 
within  which  to  discontinue  the  use  referred 
to  in  such  notification.     Discontinuance  of 
such  use  within  such  sixty-day  period  shall 
have  the  effect  of  prohibiting  the  Secretary 
from  acquiring  such  property  by  condemna- 
tion bv  reason  of  such  use.     In  any  ca?e  in 
which  such  use  is  not  discontinued  within 
such    sixty-day    period    and    condemnation 
proceedings  are  thereafter  initiated  by  the 
Secretary,  no  condemnation  thall  be  ordered 
in  any  such  proceedings  if  the  Secretary  fails 
to  demonstrate  to  the  court  by  substantial 
evidence  that  such  a  use  was  not  In  substan- 


tial compliance  with  such  bylaw  or  was  not 
substantially  consistent  with  such  applica- 
ble standards. 

(d)  Any  zoning  bylaw  or  amendment 
thereto  submitted  to  the  Secretary  for  ap- 
proval for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall 
be  approved  by  him  if  such  bylaw  or  amend- 
ment contains  provisions  which — 

( 1 )  contribute  to  the  effect  of  prohibiting 
the  commercial  and  industrial  use  (other 
than  a  use  for  a  commercial  purpose  as 
authorized  under  section  13  of  this  Act)  of 
all  property  within  the  boundaries  of  such 
area  which  Is  situated  within  the  county  or 
township  adopting  such  bylaw  or  amend- 
ment; 

(2)  are  consistent  with  the  objectives  and 
purposes  of  this  Act  so  that,  to  the  extent 
possible  under  Michigan  law.  the  scenic  and 
scientific  values  of  the  lakeshore  area  will  be 
protected; 

(3)  are  designed  to  preserve  the  lakeshore 
character  of  the  area  by  appropriate  restric- 
tions upon  the  burning  of  cover,  cutting  of 
timber  (except  tracts  managed  for  sustained 
yield) ,  removal  of  sand  or  gravel,  and  dump- 
ing, storage,  or  piling  of  refuse  and  other 
unsightly  objects  or  other  uses  which  would 
detract  from  the  natural  or  traditional  lake- 
shore  scene; 

(4)  provide  that  no  construction,  recon- 
struction, moving,  alteration,  or  enlargement 
of  anv  property,  including  improved  property 
as  defined  in  this  Act.  within  the  lakeshore 
area  shall  be  permitted,  if  such  construc- 
tion, reconstruction,  moving,  alteration,  or 
enlargement  would  afford  less  than  a  50- 
foot  setback  from  all  streets  measured  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  street  line,  and  a  25- 
foot  distance  from  the  abutters'  property 
lines.  Any  owner  or  zoning  authority  may 
request  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  proposed  move,  alteration, 
construction,  reconstruction,  or  enlargement 
of  any  such  property  would  subject  such 
property  to  acquisition  by  condemnation, 
and  the  Secretary,  within  sixty  days  of  the 
receipt  of  such  request,  shall  advise  the  owner 
or  zoning  authority  in  writing  whether  the 
intended  use  will  subject  the  property  to 
acquisition  by  condemnation:  and 

(5)  have  the  effect  of  providing  that  the 
Secretary  shall  receive  notice  of  any  variance 
granted  under  and  of  exception  made  to 
the  application  of  such  bylaw  or  amend- 
ment. 

(e)  The  approval  of  any  bylaw  or  amend- 
ment pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  shall  not 
be  withdrawn  or  revoked  by  the  Secretary 
for  so  long  as  such  bylaw  or  amendment 
remains  in  effect  as  approved.  Any  such 
bylaw  or  amendment  so  approved  shall  not 
be  retroactive  in  its  application. 

Si:c.  10.  (a)  Any  owner  or  owners  of  im- 
proved property  situated  within  the  area 
designated  for  inclusion  in  the  lakeshore  on 
the  date  of  its  acquisition  by  the  Secretary 
may.  as  a  condition  to  such  acquisition, 
retain,  for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed  twenty- 
five  years,  or  for  a  term  ending  at  the  death 
of  such  owner  or  owners,  the  right  of  use 
and  occupancy  of  such  property  for  any 
residential  purpose  which  is  not  incompat- 
ible with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  or  which 
does  not  impair  the  usefulness  and  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  area  designated  for  inclusion. 
The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  owner  the 
value  of  the  property  on  the  date  of  such 
acquisition,  less  the  value  on  such  date  of 
the  right  retained  by  the  owner.  Where  any 
such  owner  retains  a  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  as  herein  provided,  such  right 
during  Its  existence  may  be  conveyed  or 
leased  for  noncorrunercial  residential  pur- 
poses in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

(b)  Any  deed  or  other  instrument  used  to 
transfer  title  to  property,  with  respect  to 
which  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy  is  re- 
tained under  this  section,  shall  provide  that 
such    property    shall    not   be    used   for   any 
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purixDse  which  is  Incompatible  with  purposes 
of  this  Act.  or  which  Impairs  the  usefulness 
and  attractiveness  of  such  area  and  if  It 
should  be  so  used,  the  Secretary  shall  have 
authority  to  terminate  such  right.  In  the 
event  the  Secretary  exercises  his  power  of 
termination  under  this  subsection  he  shall 
pay  to  the  owner  of  the  right  terminated 
an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  that  portion 
of  such  right  which  remained  unexpired  on 
the  date  of  such  termination 

Sec.  11.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "im- 
proved property"  means  a  detached,  one- 
family  dwelling,  construction  of  which  was 
begun  before  December  31.  1964,  together 
with  so  much  of  the  land  on  which  the  dwell- 
ing is  situated,  such  land  being  In  the  same 
ownership  as  the  dweUlng,  as  the  Secretary 
shall  designate  to  be  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  dwelling  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  noncommercial  residential 
use,  together  with  any  structures  accessory 
to  the  dwelling  which  are  situated  on  the 
lands  so  designated.  The  amount  of  the 
land  so  designated  shall  in  every  case  be  at 
least  three  acres  in  area,  or  all  of  such  lesser 
acreage  ;is  may  be  held  in  the  same  owner- 
ship as  -the  dwelling,  and  in  making  such 
designation  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count the  manner  of  noncommercial  resi- 
dential use  in  which  the  dwelling  and  land 
have  customarily  been  enjoyed:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  Secretary  may  exclude 
from  the  land  so  designated  any  beach  or 
waters  on  Lake  Michigan,  together  with  so 
much  of  the  land  adjoining  such  any  beach 
or  waters,  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  neces- 
sary for  public  acce.ss  thereto.  If  the  Sec- 
retary makes  such  exclusion,  an  appropriate 
buffer  zone  shall  be  provided  between  any 
residence  and  the  public  access  or  beach. 

Sec.  12.  The  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  shall  consist  of  the  following  de- 
scribed areas  together  with  adjacent  waters: 

SOUTH  MANITOU  ISLAND 

(a)  All  of  an  Island  In  Lake  Michigan  of- 
ficially designated  as  South  Manftou  Island 
lying  in  townships  30  and  31  north,  range  15 
west,  and  adjacent  waters  for  one-quarter 
mile  offshore. 

GOOD  HARBOR SLEEPING  BEAR  BAY  AREA 

(b)  Beginning  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan at  the  northern  line  of  section  6.  town- 
ship 29  north,  range  12  west,  and  continuing 
east  along  fald  line  to  the  east  line  of  said 
section  and  thence  south  along  the  said  cast 
boundary  to  the  south  boundary  of  said  sec- 
tion, thence  west  along  said  boundary  to  the 
north-Fouth  quarter  fectlon  line  of  .section  7. 
township   29   north,   range    12   west, 

thence  south  along  said  quarter  section  line 
to  the  cast-west  quarter  section  line  of  ?ald 
section,  thence  west  along  said  quarter  sec- 
tion line  and  east-west  quarter  section  line 
of  section  12,  township  29  north,  range  13 
west  to  the  north  right-of-way  of  a  public 
road  following  the  north  shore  of  Little 
Traverse  Lake, 

thence  in  a  general  westerly  direction  along 
said  right-of-way  to  the  north-south  quarter- 
quarter  section  line  of  the  southwest  quar- 
ter of  section  10.  township  29  north,  range  13 
west,  thence  south  of  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northwest 
quarter  of  section  22,  township  29  north, 
range  13  west. 

thence  west  along  the  north  boundary  of 
said  section  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
section,  thence  south  along  the  west  bound- 
ary of  said  section  to  the  east-west  quarter- 
quarter  line  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 21.  township  29  north,  range  13  west, 

thence  west  to  the  west  boundary  of  said 
section,  thence  north  to  the  northeast  corner 
of  section  17,  township  29  north,  range  13 
west,  thence  west  to  the  northwest  corner  of 
section  18,  township  29  north,  range  13  west, 
thence  south  to  the  southeast  comer  of  sec- 
tion 24,  township  29  north,  range  14  west. 


thence  west  along  the  south  boundary  of 
said  section  to  the  east  right-of-way  of  county 
hlf^hway  675,  thence  continuing  north- 
westerly along  said  right-of-way  to  the  pro- 
jected Intersection  of  the  west  right-of-way 
of  a  north-south  county  road  in  the  north- 
west quarter,  southwest  quarter  of  section  24, 

thence  southerly  along  the  said  right-of- 
way  to  the  south  line  of  section  24,  thence 
west  to  the  north-south  quarter-quarter 
.section  line  of  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  23.  township  29  north,  range  14  west, 
thence  north  to  the  cast-west  quarter- 
quarter  section  line  of  said  quarter  section, 
thence  east  to  the  north-south  quarter  sec- 
tion Hue  of  said  section, 

thence  north  to  the  south  boundary  of  sec- 
tion 14,  township  29  north,  range  14  west, 
thence  east  along  said  south  boundary  to 
the  north-south  quarter-quarter  section 
line  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  said  section. 

thence  north  to  the  east-west  quarter- 
quarter  section  line  of  the  northeast  quar- 
ter of  said  section,  thence  west  660  feet, 
thence  north  to  the  north  boundary  of  said 
section,  thence  west  along  said  boundary  to 
the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 

thence  offshore  one-quarter  mile  perpen- 
dicular to  the  shore,  thence  along  said  shore 
in  a  general  easterly  direction  at  a  distance 
of  onc-qup.rter  mile  perpendicular  to  the 
shore  to  a  point  one-quarter  mile  offshore 
perpendicular  of  the  point  of  beginning, 
thence  In  a  straight  line  to  the  point  of  be- 
ginning. 

GLFN    AR130R    AREA 

Beginning  on  the  shore  of  Lixke  Michigan 
at  a  point  1,491  feet  due  east  of  the  west 
boundary  of  section  21,  township  29  north, 
range  14  we.st  and  running  south  to  the  south 
boundary  of  said  section,  thence  running 
east  to  north-south  quarter-quarter  section 
line  of  the  northwest  quarter  section  of  sec- 
tion 27,  township  29  north,  range  14  west, 

thence  south  to  the  east-west  quarter- 
quarter  section  line  of  said  quarter  section, 
thence  east  to  the  west  right-of-way  of 
monument  22,  thence  south  along  said  west 
right-of-way  to  the  north  line  of  section  34, 
township  29  north,  range  14  west, 

thence  west  along  the  north  line  of  sec- 
tion 34  to  a  point  which  Is  400  feet  west  of 
the  northeast  corner  of  Government  lot  1, 
section  34,  township  29  north,  range  14  west, 
thence  south  200  feet,  thence  west  430  feet, 
thence  south  805  feet, 

thence  west  485  feet  more  or  less  to  the 
west  line  of  Government  lot  1,  thence  south 
on  the  west  line  of  Government  lot  1  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  Government  lot  1. 
thence  east  144  feet  more  or  less  to  a  point 
661.49  feet  west  of  the  northeast  corner  of 
Government  lot  2,  section  55,  township  29 
north,  range  14  west, 

thence  south  8  degrees  45  minutes  west 
131.9  feet,  thence  north  81  degrees  02  min- 
utes west  335.0  feet,  thence  south  8  degrees 
45  minutes  west  100  feet,  thence  south  30 
degrees  37  minutes  west  149  feet,  thence 
south  89  degrees  38  minutes  west  225.0  feet, 

thence  south  18  degrees  13  minutes  west 
235  feet,  thence  north  71  degrees  30  minutes 
west  45  feet,  thence  south  18  degrees  30  min- 
utes west  450  feet, 

thence  south  71  degrees  30  minutes  east 
400  feet,  thence  south  to  the  south  line  of 
Government  lot  2,  thence  east  on  the  south 
line  of  Government  lot  2  to  a  point  418.35 
feet  east  of  Glen  Lake  on  the  south  line  of 
Government  lot  2, 

thence  south  15  degrees  43  minutes  west 
100  feet,  thence  west  50  feet,  thence  south  2 
degrees  59  minutes  west  1,100.12  feet,  thence 
west  43.1  feet,  thence  south  200  feet,  thence 
west  50  feet,  thence  south  775  feet,  thence 
west  225  feet,  thence  south  434  feet  to  the 
south  line  of  section  34,  township  29  north, 
range  14  west,    . 

thence  west  aJong  the  south  line  of  section 
34  to  the  east  line  of  section  4.  thence  south 


along  said  east  line  to  the  north  right-of-way 
of  Forest  Glen  Road, 

thence  northwesterly  along  the  north 
right-of-way  of  said  public  road  to  the  north 
Hue  of  section  32,  thence  west  along  the 
north  line  of  section  32  to  the  shore  of  Glen 
Lake, 

thence  continuing  northwesterly  along  the 
shore  of  Glen  Lake  from  the  intersection  of 
the  shore  of  Glen  Lake  with  the  south  line 
of  section  29,  township  29  north,  range  14 
west,  to  a  point  of  Intersection  of  the  shore 
of  Glen  Lake  with  the  eaat  line  of  Govern- 
ment lot  2, 

thence  north  along  the  east  line  of  Gov- 
ernment lot  2  to  the  south  sixteenth  lati- 
tudinal line,  thence  west  along  the  south 
sixteenth  latitudinal  line  to  Its  intersection 
with  the  west  line  of  Government  lot  2,  sec- 
tion 29,  township  29  north,  range  14  west, 
thence  south  on  the  west  line  of  Government 
lot  2  to  the  shore  of  Glen  Lake, 

thence  westerly  and  southerly  along  the 
shore  of  Glen  Lake  to  a  point  664.77  feet  east 
and  1,308.75  feet  n(jrth  of  the  southwest  • 
corner  of  Government,  lot  1,  section  29, 
township  29  nortji,  range  14  west,  thence 
north  89  degrc; .;  -39  minutes  west  236.33 
feet  to  the  east  right-ol-way  of  Michigan 
Highway  109,.. 

thence  .southerly  along  the  east  right-of- 
way  to  a  slake  on  "the  east  right-of-way  of 
monument  10!»  located  north  C45.5  feet  and 
north  89  degrees  12  minutes  east  1,190  feet 
from  the  northwest  corner  of  Government 
lot  1,  section  31,  township  29  north,  range 
14  west. 

the  ace  from  st.Jte  on  east  right-of-way  of 
monument  109  north  89  degrees  12  minutes 
east  229.5  feet,  tlitnce  south  18  degrees  03 
minutes  wt.it  400.0  feet, 

thence  3»)uth  89  def^rtr.;  12  minutes  west 
1,242.0  feet  to  the  west  line  of  Government 
lot  1,  section  31,  toviiiHhip  29  north,  range 
14  west,  thence  south  along  the  west  lines  of 
Government  lots  1,  2,  and  3,  section  31,  to 
the  southwest  corner  oi  Government  lot  3, 

thence  east  on  south  line  of  Government 
lot  3  to  the  west  right-of-way  of  monu- 
ment 109,  thence  southeasterly  along  the 
■wcr,t  right-of-way  to  its  intersection  with 
the  north  line  of  section  5,  township  28 
north,  range  14  west,  thence  east  along  the 
north  line  of  .section  5  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  tlic  northwest  quarter  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section  5, 

thence  by  a  straight  line  in  a  southeast- 
erly direction  to  the  intersection  of  the  east 
line  of  section  5,  township  28  north,  range 
14  we.st.  and  the  south  right-of-way  of  a 
public  road  lying  on  tlie  soutli  line  of  Gov- 
ernment lot  5, 

thence  east  along  south  right-of-way  of 
said  puljlic  road  to  its  Intersection  with  Mich- 
igan Highway  22,  thence  east  across  monu- 
ment 22  to  the  south  right-of-way,  thence 
northeasterly  along  monument  22  to  a  point 
476.5  feet  west  and  1.519,0  feet  north  of 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  southeast  quarter 
of   the  soulhwL3t  quarter  of  section  4, 

thpTice  south  400  feet,  thence  east  476.5 
feet,  thence  north  on  the  east  line  of  the 
southeast  quarter  southwest  quarter,  section 
4,  to  a  point  of  intersection  with  the  south 
sixteentli  latitudinal  line, 

thence  east  on  the  south  sixteenth  lati- 
tudinal line  to  a  point  on  the  west  boundary 
of  a  cemetery  which  point  is  north  89  de- 
grees west  222.75  feet  from  the  Intersection 
of  the  south  sixteenth  latitudinal  line  with 
the  east  line  of  section  4, 

thence  south  to  the  southwest  corner  of 
said  cemetery,  thence  south  89  degrees  east 
222.75  feet  to  the  west  line  of  section  4. 
thence  continuing  east  on  the  same  bearing 
33  feet  more  or  less  to  east  right-of-way  of 
a  public  highway. 

thence  north  to  a  point  554.2  feet  south 
and  33  feet  east  of  the  meander  corner  at 
the  north  end  of  the  west  line  of  section  3, 
township  28   north,  range   14  west,  thence 
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east  233  0  feet,  thence  north  374.14  feet  to 
centerline  of  a  public  highway,  thence  south 
69  degrees  55  minutes  east  49.01  feet, 

thence  north  0  degree  47  minutes  west  11.3 
feet  thence  east  to  north  right-of-way  of 
said  public  highway,  thence  southeasterly 
along  north  right-of-way  of  said  highway 
to  its  intersection  with  the  south  right-of- 
way  of  a  private  road  listed  on  the  plot  of 
McFarlane  Woods  numbered  2  as  Beech  Tree 

thence  southeasterly  along  the  south 
right-of-way  of  Beech  Tree  Road  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  lot  numbered  14  of  Mc- 
Farlane Woods  numbered  2.  thence  north  37 
degrees  24  minutes  east  to  the  shore  of  Glen 
Lake  thence  southeasterly  along  the  shore 
of  oien  Lake  to  a  point  1,850  feet  due  east 
of  the  west  line  of  section  11, 

thence  south  to  the  east-west  quarter  sec- 
tion line  of  section  14,  thence  west  to  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  and  east-west  quar-  . 
ter   section    line,    section    13,    township    23 
north,  range  15  west, 

thence  continuing  due  west  to  a  point  one- 
quarter  mile  offshore,  thence  northerly  and 
following  along  the  shore  at  a  perpendicular 
distance  of  one-quarter  mile  offshore  to  a 
point  perpendicular  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning, 

thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  of 
beginning. 

PLATTE    BAY    AREA 

Beginning  on  the  .shore  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan at  a  point  700  feet  due  north  of  the 
Bouth  corporate  line  of  the  village  of  Em- 
pire, 

thence  east  to  a  point  on  the  east  said  cor- 
porate line,  700  feet  north  of  the  southeast 
corner  of  said  corporate  line, 

thence  north  to  the  north  line  of  section 
30.  township  28  north,  range  14  west,  thence 
east  to  the  north-south  quarter-quarter  sec- 
tion line  of  the  northeast  quarter  section  of 
said  section, 

thence  south  to  the  east-west  quarter- 
quarter  section  line  of  said  section,  thence 
east  to  the  ea.st  line  of  said  section,  thence 
south  to  the  southeast  corner  of  said  sec- 
tion, thence  west  to  the  north-south  quar- 
ter section  line  of  scctif  n  31.  thence  south  to 
the  north  line  of  .section  18,  township  27 
north,  range  14  west, 

thence  east  to  the  north-south  quarter- 
quarter  section  line  of  the  northeast  quarter 
of  said  section,  thence  south  to  the  east- 
west  quarter-quarter  .section  line  of  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  19, 

thence  west  to  a  point  500  feet  perpen- 
dicular to.  In  a  grneral  easterly  direction, 
monument  numbered  22  and  continuing 
along  500  feet  from  monument  numbered 
22  in  a  general  westerly  direction  to  a  point 
1,500  feet  west  oi  the  cast  line  of  .section  31. 
township  27  noith,  ran^^e  15  west,  thence 
north  to  the  southerly  -ight-of-way  of  monu- 
ment numbered  22, 

thence  westerly  along  .said  right-of-way 
to  the  north-south  qrarter-quarter  section 
line  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  36, 
townshl]j  27  north,  range  16  west,  thence 
south  to  the  east-west  quarter  .section  line 
of  said  section,  thence  east  to  the  shore  of 
Long  Lake,  thence  .southeasterly  along  the 
shore  to  the  east  line  of  said  section, 

thence  south  to  a  point  1,000  feet  south 
of  the  south  line  of  said  section,  thence  west 
to  the  west  line  of  section  1.  township  26 
north,  range  16  west,  thence  north  to  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  thence  perpendicular 
to  the  shore  one-quarter  mile, 

thence  following  along  the  shore  at  a 
perpendicular  distance  of  one-quarter  mile 
to  a  point  one-quarter  mile  offshore  and  due 
west  to  the  point  of  beginning,  thence  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

SCENIC    PARKWAY 

(d)  (1)  In  order  to  facilitate  visitor  travel, 
provide  scenic  overlooks  for  public  enjoy- 
ment and  Interpretation  of  the  national  lake- 


shore  and  related  features,  and  in  order  to 
enhance  recreational  opportunities,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  construct  and  admin- 
ister  as   a    part   of   the   national    lakeshore 
scenic  roads  of  parkway  standards  generally 
located  in  accordance  with  the  location  de- 
scription in  paragraph  (2)  and  lying  within 
the  parkway  zone  designated  on  map  num- 
bered NPS-101-SB.     Such  scenic  roads  shall 
Include  necessary  connections,  bridges,  and 
other  structural   utilities.     Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary may  procure  for  this  purpose  land,  or 
Interest  therein,  by  donation,  purchabe  with 
appropriated  or  donated  funds,  or  otherwise: 
Provided,  That  land  and  Interests  so  procured 
shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
per  mile  of  scenic  road,  except  that  tracts 
may  be  nrocured  in  their  entirety  in  order  to 
avoid   severances.     Property  so   acquired   in 
excess  of  the  acreage  limitation  provided  In 
this  section  may  be  exchanged  by  the  Secre- 
tary  for    any   land  of  approximately   equal 
value  authorized  for  acquisition  by  this  Act. 
(2)   The  scenic  roads  authorized  In  para- 
graph ( 1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  located 
in  accordance  with  the  following  generally 
described  route.  In  three  segments: 

CLEN  LAKE  TO  EMPIRE  BLUFF  SEGMENT 

From  the  national  lakeshore  in  section  7. 
township  29  north,  range  13  west,  thence  me- 
andering southerly  through  section  18  and 
portions  of  sections  13  and  24,  township  29 
north,  range  14  west,  to  the  top  of  the 
morainal  bluff  overlooking  Glen  Lake  and 
Sleeping  Bear  Bay. 

thence  continuing  through  sections  19.  30, 
31  and  32,  township  29  north,  range  13  west, 
and  crossing  the  Burdickville,  Maple  City 
Road  in  section  5,  township  28  north,  range 

13  west,  continuing  past  Bow  Lake  through 
sections  8,  7  and  18,  with  a  spur  into  the 
Kettle  region  of  section  17, 

thence  continuing  westerly  through  town- 
ship 28  north,  range  14  west.  Including  sec- 
tions 13,  14,  15,  and  22  with  an  entrance  and 
contact  station  in  section  23.  crossing  M72 
Into  sections  26  and  27, 

thence  traversing  the  rim  of  an  ancient 
glacial  drainage  channel  through  sections 
28,  33,  32  and  31,  township  28  north,  range 

14  west,  and  section  5,  township  27  north, 
range  14  west,  meeting  the  national  lakeshore 
in  section  36,  township  28  north,  range  14 
west. 

GLEN  ARBOR  SEGMENT 

A  shore  segment  connecting  the  Glen 
Haven  portion  of  the  national  lakeshore  with 
the  Pyramid  Point  portion,  traversing  parts 
of  sections  27  and  26,  township  29  north, 
range  14  west. 

PLATTE  LAKE  SEGMENT 

A  scenic  drive  overlooking  the  Platte  Lakes 
and  Crvstal  Lake  Embayments,  connecting 
the  national  lakeshore  to  U.S.  31  and  travers- 
ing sections  12,  11.  10,  9,  4  and  5,  township 
26  north,  range  15  we.st,  and  section  32,  town- 
ship 27  north,  range  15  west;  with  an  alter- 
nate spur  through  section  6,  township  26 
north,  range  15  west. 

Sec  13.  In  any  case,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  be 
prohibited  from  condemning  any  commercial 
property  used  for  commercial  purposes  In 
existence  on  December  31,  1964,  so  long  as 
the  use  thereof  would  further  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  and  such  use  does  not  Impair 
the  usefulness  and  attractiveness  of  the  area 
designated  for  inclusion  in  the  lakeshore. 
The  following  uses,  among  others,  shall  be 
considered  to  be  uses  compatible  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act:  Commercial  farms, 
orchards,  motels,  rental  cottages,  camps,  craft 
and  ^rt  studios,  marinas,  medical,  legal, 
architectural,  and  other  such  professional 
offices,  and  tree  farms. 

Sec  14.  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to 
any  interested  person  requesting  the  same,  a 
certificate  Indicating,  with  respect  to  any 
property  which  the  Secretary  has  been  pro- 


hibited from  acquiring  by  condemnation  in 
accordance  with  provisions  of  this  Act,  that 
Buch  authority  is  prohibited  and  the  reasonfl 
therefor. 

Sec.  15.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
$4,750,000,  as  may  be  necessary  for  acquisi- 
tion of  properties  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 


AMENDMENT     OF    FEDERAL     AVIA- 
TION ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  at  this  time  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  my  colleagues.  Senators  Bur- 
dick,  Hartke,  and  Tydincs,  proposed 
legislation  which  would  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  enforce  the 
duty  imposed  on  each  carrier  under  that 
act  to  provide  adequate  service  in  con- 
nection with  the  transportation  author- 
ized by  its  certificate  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  assure  the  enforcement  of  ade- 
quate air  service  at  airports  across  the 
Nation.  Experience  has  shown  that 
neither  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
nor  the  administrative  policies  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  are  presently 
adequate  to  provide  the  American  pub- 
lic with  the  air  service  so  vital  to  its 
needs. 

As  was  the  case  in  relation  to  railroad 
service  earlier  in  our  history,  today  prop- 
er air  service  is  indispensable  for  the 
development  of  an  American  city  and  its 
metropolitan  area. 

The  crucial  significance  of  air  senice 
to  the  modern  city  was  recognized  as  far 
back  as  1935  in  the  report  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Commission.  Recommendation 
No.  4  in  the  Commission  report  said: 

Certificates  of  convenience  and  necessity 
should  be  issued  under  proper  safeguards 
and  specifications.  Provisions  should  be 
made  to  specify  a  minimum  quality  of  service 
and  a  frequency  of  schedule  on  airlines. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  airline 
industry,  the  matter  of  adequacy  of  serv- 
ice generally  took  care  of  itself  as  a 
result  of  the  competition  between  car- 
riers seeking  to  obtain  a  foothold  in 
desirable  markets.  Today,  however,  the 
record  shows  that  certified  competition 
has  not  and  will  not  insure  adequate 
service  for  all  the  markets  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Present  policies  and  practices  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  require  that 
cities,  metropolitan  areas,  or  individ- 
ual airports  which  consider  the  service 
of  a  certified  airline  to  be  inadequate 
have  no  recourse  but  to  initiate  an  ex- 
pensive and  lengthy  administrative 
procedure  in  the  nature  of  an  "adequacy 
of  service  case."  The  history  of  such 
cases  is  a  dismal  record  of  neglect  of  the 
public  interest.  The  experiences  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore  in  seeking  adequate 
service  from  certified  airlines  at  Friend- 
ship Airport  will  demonstrate  the  prob- 
lem. _  ,  . 

In  May  1956,  the  Greater  Baltimore 
Committee  filed  an  adequacy  of  service 
petition  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  The  case  was  not  finally  decided 
until  November  1960,  and  improved  serv- 
ice did  not  begin  to  be  received  until 
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well  along  in  1961,  5  years  after  the  Balti- 
more business  community  called  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

The  inadequacy  of  these  procedures  to 
protect  the  public  interest  is  apparent. 
During  the  time  in  which  a  case  is  in 
litigation,  the  supporting  data  on  which 
the  case  rests  may  change  entirely  and 
any  improvements  which  might  result 
therefrom  are  likely  to  be  too  little  and 
too  late. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  impracticality 
of  this  method  of  adjudication  of  dis- 
putes between  the  public  and  a  trans- 
portation industry  which  undergoes 
consistent  and  rapid  change  is  the  ex- 
planation for  there  having  been  only  four 
adequacy-of-scrvice  cases  resolved  by  the 
Board  since  its  creation  in  1938. 

During  1963.  the  concerned,  enter- 
prising, and  dedicated  leadership  of  the 
Baltimore  Airport  Board  initiated  in- 
quiries regarding  service  at  airports 
across  the  country.  The  replies  which 
they  received  from  Ohio.  New  York, 
Georeia,  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky. Virginia.  Tennessee,  and  Rhode 
Island  indicate  the  deep  concern  of  air- 
port operators  in  these  States  for  im- 
proved service  and  improved  enforce- 
ment of  adequate  service  on  the  part  of 
certified  air  carriers. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  only  fair  to  admit 
that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  rec- 
ognized its  obligation  in  the  rendering 
of  certain  opinions  and  the  establish- 
ment of  certain  machinery.  In  the 
course  of  its  opinion  in  the  Baltimore 
case,  the  Board  stated: 

The  obligation  of  the  Board  to  guarantee 
adequate  service  is  made  clear  in  section  404a 
of  the  act.  The  use  of  the  word  "minimum" 
in  connection  with  adequacy  under  section 
404  does  not  mean  that  the  adequacy  stand- 
ard is  a  narrow  or  insignificant  one,  nor 
does  it  mean  that  only  minimum  service 
should  be  provided.  It  means  only  that  the 
adequacy  standard  is  the  basic  floor  laid 
down  by  the  act,  and  that  service  below  that 
floor  will  be  found  by  the  Board  to  be  in- 
sufficient. The  fact  that  broader  policy  con- 
siderations apply  in  certification  cases 
where  the  Board  is  concerned  with  promot- 
ing the  maximum  development  of  a  market 
does  not  mean  that  the  standards  in  an  ade- 
quacy proceeding  are  not  stifflciently  broad 
to  protect  the  community's  right  to  reason- 
able service.  While  section  404  may  not  be 
a  major  vehicle  for  attaining  maximum  serv- 
ice benefits,  it  is,  nonetheless,  a  substantial 
shield  safeguarding  the  communities  from 
poor  service. 

The  Community  Relations  Bureau, 
created  in  March  1961.  was  to  provide 
machinery  for  the  informal  resolution  of 
adequacy  of  service  and  other  problems 
between  carriers  and  cities.  This  office 
has  proved  useful;  however,  its  lack  of 
power  to  issue  binding  orders,  its  limited 
personnel  and  facilities,  have  prevented 
it  from  dealing  with  the  problem  of  ade- 
quate service  on  a  broad  scale. 

Students  of  air  transportation  have 
recognized  from  the  beginning  that  the 
pi-oblem  of  reconciling  the  needs  of 
cities  for  adequate  service  with  the  needs 
of  carriers  for  adequate  profits  is  not  a 
simple  one.  Nevertheless,  the  impor- 
tance of  this  problem  to  American  cities 


is  so  critical  as  to  require  more  attention 
from  the  Congress. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  the 
service  rendered  to  Baltimore,  the  sixth 
largest  city  in  the  country. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  the  public 
investment  in  this  modern  jet  terminal 
is  $24  million,.  20  percent  of  which  is 
Federal  funds.  Let  me  also  remind  you 
that  the  facility  is  uniquely  located  to 
serve  not  only  Baltimore,  but  much  of 
Washington  and  all  of  the  populous 
Maryland  suburbs. 

Friendship  Airport  has  no  service  at 
all  to  or  from  La  Guardia,  and  an  aver- 
age of  only  eight  daily  flights  to  and 
eight  from  Newark.  Even  in  the  Newark 
sei-vice,  there  is  an  afternoon  gap  of  6V2 
hours  between  flights.  On  Saturday, 
there  is  no  service  to  Newark  between 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  7  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  Baltimore  has  no  non- 
stop daytime  service  to  Detroit,  and  none 
to  Augusta.  We  have  service  in  only  one 
direction  to  Charlottesville,  Memphis, 
Mobile,  and  Jacksonville.  We  have  only 
one  flight  daily  to  Minneapolis  and  Mil- 
waukee, and  it  originates  at  11  p.m. 
Between  Baltimore  and  Cincinnati,  there 
is  considerable  community  of  interest; 
yet  the  only  flight  from  Friendship  origi- 
nates at  6:4.5  a.m.  and  makes  five  stops 
before  arriving  at  11:15  a.m. 

This  schedule  of  service  becomes  effec- 
tive February  6  of  this  year.  Our  present 
actual  schedule  is  even  less  adequate. 

Let  me  cite  another  example  of  the 
CAB  philosophy.    In  1963,  Allegheny  Air- 
lines applied  for  certification  to  institute 
frequent  nonstop  service  between  Friend- 
ship and  Newark — the  downtown  airport 
for  New  York  City.    This  service  was 
badly  needed.     The  CAB  ruled  against 
Allegheny,  and  declared  it  ineligible  for 
Federal  subsidy.    Allegheny  replied  that 
it  could  operate  profitably  on  the  Friend- 
ship-Newark run  without  the  subsidy, 
and  would  like  certification  to   do  so. 
The  CAB  then  ruled  against  Allegheny 
on  grounds  that   four  trunklines  were 
already  certified  to  supply  this  service. 
The  Baltimore  Airport  Board  appealed 
to  the  CAB  to  grant  the  Allegheny  cer- 
tification  since   the   presently   certified 
trunklines  were  unwilling  to  supply  ade- 
quate service.    The  CAB  refused  to  cer- 
tify Allegheny,  and  the  case  was  closed. 
Mr.  President,  I  contend  that  a  quasi- 
judicial  Federal  agency  which  has  the 
power    to     grant    valuable    franchises 
should  also  be  legally  required  to  see  that 
the  holders  of  the  franchises  provide  ade- 
quate service,  and,  if  not,  to  grant  fran- 
chises to  someone  v.ho  will  provide  serv- 
ice.   I  contend  that  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  must  be  amended  to  provide  re- 
lief from  the  unilateral  scheduling  de- 
cisions made  by  airlines  who  service  their 
own  interests  without  due  regard  to  the 
pubUc's  interest.    I  contend  that  pre- 
vious legislation  has  emphasized  the  abil- 
ity of  an  airline  to  serve,  rather  than 
its  willingness  to  serve  best  as  a  criterion 
for  certification.    I  contend  that,  after 
certification  has  been  granted,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  makes  no  attempt  to 
enforce  adequate  service,  and  that  the 
economic  interest  of  the  carrier  is  fre- 
quently paramount  in  decisions  which 
are  made.    I  contend  that  the  lengthy 


adequacy  of  service  proceedings,  which 
are  the  public's  only  present  recourse, 
are  impractical,  and  that  a  more  expe- 
ditious   method    of    controlling    airline 
scheduling  must  be  written  into  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act.    I  contend  that  the 
act  under  which  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  functions  should  be  amended  to 
require  the  Board  to  analyze  the  service 
rendered  by  certified  carriers  at  each  lo- 
cation, and  to  initiate  corrective  action 
where  necessary.    This  is  similar  to  the 
powers  possessed  by  many  other  regula- 
tory agencies,  and  this  is  the  purpose  of 
the  legislation  which  I  am  now  proposing. 
Let  me  summarize  the  provisions  of 
the  legislation  I  am  presenting.    Under 
these  amendments  to  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  would  be  required  to  maintain  a 
continual  surveillance  over  the  adequacy 
of  service  provided  by  air  carriers  by 
establishing  a  set  of  guides  and  tests  to 
determine    minimum    levels    of    airline 
service  to  be  provided  between  each  pair 
of  cities  in  the  United  States  receiving 
scheduled  service  from  a  certified  carrier. 
These  guide  lines  or  tests  for  minimum 
levels  of  service  would  be  developed  from 
the  periodic  reports  and  indicators  pro- 
vided by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  determining  the  potential  air  market 
between  each  such  pair  of  cities. 

I  might  suggest  that  in  conjunction 
with  the  preparation  of  these  indices, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  such 
other  agencies  as  might  be  appropriate, 
could  render  a  great  service  to  other 
carriers  and  to  the  public  by  preparing 
similar  indices  of  the  potential  market 
for  other  means  of  commercial  trans- 
portation. 

The  Board  would  be  required,  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  its  periodic  review 
and  comparison,  to  issue  a  notice  of  de- 
ficiency  to   each   airline   providing  air 
service  between  pcirs  of  cities  when  the 
Board  determines  it  to  be  less  than  that 
which  is  necessary  to  provide  adequate 
service.    If  such  airline  fai's  to  provide 
the  adequate  service  within  a  reasonable 
time,  the  Board  would  then  be  required 
to  institute  immediate   proceedings  for 
the  carrier  to  sliow  cause  why  service 
should  not  be  increased  and  the  Board 
would  be  empowered  to  ic-sue  orders  or 
take  action,  including  the  revocation  of 
certification  and  its  award  to  another 
carrier,  necessary  to  insure  the  mainte- 
nance of  adequate  service.    In  such  pro- 
ceedings it  will,  of  coarse,  be  the  right 
of  any  intei-ested  party  Id  submit  evi- 
dence in  its  behalf. 

In  addition,  the  Board  shall,  upon  its 
own  order  or  upon  the  motion  of  any 
city  or  State,  public  ayeucy.  or  public 
body,  institute  an  investigation  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  public  interest  re- 
quires the  authorization  of  new,  addi- 
tional, or  improved  service  between  any 
two  or  more  cities.  Upon  determination 
that  the  public  inteiest  requires  it,  the 
Board  shall  issue  such  certificate  and 
take  such  other  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  insure  adequate  and  efficient  air 
service. 

The  con-ective  action  sought  in  this 
bill  is  long  overdue.  Provisions  of  the 
legislation  are  in  line  with  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Airport  Operators  Coun- 
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cil  at  its  recent  New  York  convention. 
The  inquiries  made  of  officials  in  other 
cities  by  officials  in  Baltimore  and  my 
own  personal  conversations  with  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  assure  me  of  broad 
support.  With  this  in  mind,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill 
be  printed  at  the  close  of  my  remarks, 
and  that  the  bill  lie  on  the  table  until 
the  close  of  business  on  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 12. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  held  at 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

The  bill  <S.  937)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  enforce  the  duty 
imposed  on  each  carrier  to  provide  ade- 
quate services  in  connection  with  the 
transportation  authorized  by  its  certifi- 
cate of  public  convenience  and  necessity, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  Jay 
Mr.  Brewster  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  leceived,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  937 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avicrica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  1002  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  (49  U.S.C.  1432)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"stniVEILLANCE  AND  ENFORCEMENT  OF  ADEQUATE 
SERVICE 

"(j)(l)    In  exercising  and  performing  its 
duties  with  respect  to  maintaining  adequate 
levels  of  air  service  for  the  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity,  and  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  401(e)  (4)  or  any  other 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Board  shall  main- 
tain a  continuing  surveillance  over  the  ade- 
quacy of  service  provided  by  air  carriers  pur- 
suant to  the  requirements  of  section  434(a) 
of  this  Act  by,  from  time  to  time,  establish- 
ing standards  and  tests  to  determine  mini- 
mum levels  of  air  carrier  service  to  be  pro- 
vided  between    each   pair   of   cities    in    the 
United   Slates    receiving    scheduled    service 
I'rom  a  certificated  air  carrier,  taking  into  ac- 
count  tl'ie   periodic   reports   available   from 
other  governmental  departments,  including 
tliose  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, of  indicators  susceptible  for  use  in 
determining  the  potential  air  market  between 
each  such  pair  of  cities  In  the  United  States. 
The  Board  shall  use  the  standards  and  tests 
established  by  It  to  periodically,  but  not  less 
than  once  each  year,  determine  the  adequacy 
of  air  service  provided  by  the  certificated  air- 
lines between  each  pair  of  cities  in  the  United 
States  certificated  to  receive  scheduled  air- 
line service.    The  Board  shall,  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  its  periodic  review.  Issue 
a  notice  of  deficiency  in  the  form  of  an  order 
to  show  cause  to  each  air  carrier  providing 
service   between    pairs    of   cities    where    the 
Board  determines   it   to   be    less   than   that 
which    is    necessary    to    provide    adequate 
service. 

"(2)  Each  air  carrier  receiving  a  notice  of 
deficiency  shall,  within  the  time  specified  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  correct  the  de- 
ficiency cited,  or  notify  the  Board  of  its  rea- 
sons for  Inability  or  refusal  to  conform.  In 
the  event  the  air  carrier  does  not  correct 
the  deficiency  cited,  parties  of  Interest  shall 
have  the  right  to  reply  and  comment  on  the 
air  carrier's  reason  for  Its  Inability  or  refusal 
to  conform.  The  Board  may  thereafter  re- 
vise or  rescind  its  notice  of  deficiency,  or 


It  may  hold  a  public  hearing  upon  the  issues 
raised  by  the  original  or  revised  notice  of 
deficiency.  The  Board  shall  issue  such  or- 
ders and  take  such  action  (including  the  rev- 
ocation of  any  certificate  to  engage  In  air 
transportation  Issued  under  this  Act),  as 
may  be  necessary  to  Insure  the  maintenance 
of  adequate  air  service  to  all  points  desig- 
nated in  any  such  certificate.  In  said  pro- 
ceedings it  shall  be  the  right  of  any  person 
or  body  with  a  substantial  interest  to  become 
a  party  to  the  proceedings  and  to  submit  evi- 
dence In  favor  of  or  against  the  adequacy  of 
the  level  of  air  service. 

"  ( 3 )  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
section,  the  Board  shall,  upon  its  own  order, 
or  promptly  upon  motion  of  any  State,  city, 
or  other  public  agency  or  public  body,  in- 
stitute an  investigation  to  determine  whether 
the  public  interest  requires  the  authorization 
of  new,  additional  or  improved  service  be- 
tween any  two  or  more  cities,  and  upon  de- 
termination that  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity  requires  authorization  of  new,  ad- 
ditional, or  improved  service,  shall,  subject 
to  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  Issue  such 
certificate  or  order  and  take  such  other  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  adequate  and 
efficient  air  service  between  such  cities  for 
the  present  and  future  needs  of  air  com- 
merce." 

(b)  that  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  in  the  first  section  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears  under 
the  heading  "Sec.  1002.  Complaints  to  and 
investigations  by  the  Administrator  and  the 
Board."  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

"(J)  Surveillance  and  enforcement  of  ade- 
qur.te  air  service." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  3  of 
title  13.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
collection  and  publication  of  statistics,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  104.  Report  relating  to  air  transpor- 
tation services." 

The  Secretary  shall  undertake  and  produce 
In  the  Bureau  or  by  contract  with  a  private 
organization,  a  periodically  updated  report, 
of  the  community-of -interest  indicators  be- 
tween each  city  or  area  In  the  United  States 
and  each  other  city  or  area  in  the  United 
States  designated  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  on  the  certificates  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  of  the  United  States 
scheduled  air  carriers.  These  periodic  reports 
will  be  in  such  form  and  include  such  data  as 
will  assist  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the 
communities,  the  air  carriers,  and  others  in 
determining  the  potential  air  transportation 
n^eds.  including  the  character,  frequency 
and  times  at  which  air  service  is  needed,  for 
earh  city  or  area  designated  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  on  the  certificates  of  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity  of  the  sched- 
uled United  States  air  carriers. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  others 
iatcrc?ted  in  these  reports,  shall  advise  the 
Bureau,  upon  th«^  Bureau's  request  or  other- 
wise, from  time  to  time,  as  to  the  nature 
of  tlie  facts,  dati,  statistics,  and  information 
which  will  be  pertinent  and  helpful  for  the 
above  purpose. 

Such  report  shall  be  revised  periodically, 
quarterly  if  possible,  but  in  no  case  less 
than  anniially.  and  shall  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  the  end  of  e.ich  period,  be  for- 
warded by  the  Secretary  to  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  for  use  as  a  guide  in  determin- 
ing the  adequacy  of  air  service  between  each 
city  or  area  in  the  United  States,  and  each 
other  city  or  area  in  the  United  States  desig- 
nated to  receive  air  carrier  service.  Copies  of 
said  report  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
public  through  the  Office  of  the  Su;)erin- 
tendcnt  of  Documents  If  the  demand  war- 
rants It.  and  In  any  event  It  shall  be  available 
for  public  inspection  at  the  office  of  the  Bu- 
reau. Copies  of  the  report,  or  any  portion 
thereof  shall  be  furnished  to  those  who  re- 


quest It  upon  the  pajrment  of  such  reasonable 
charges  as  the  Bureau  may  from  time  to  time 
establish.  Such  copies  shall  be  admissible  as 
evidence  to  establish  any  of  the  facts  or 
opinions  contained  therein.  In  Federal  courts 
and  before  Federal  administrative  agencies, 
including  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  The 
Information  obtained  from  this  report  may  be 
used  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
Information  and  guideline  purposes  for  such 
other  activities  as  it  sees  fit. 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  of  title  13 
of  the  United  States  Code,  Immediately  pre- 
ceding section  41,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"104.  Reporting  relating  to  air  transportation 
services." 


ASSURING  RESOURCES  FOR 
ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
Nation  has  now  entered  its  fifth  year  of 
unintermpted  economic  growth.  We 
have  had  49  months  of  unbroken  ad- 
vance in  our  economy.  Gross  national 
product  has  gone  to  more  than  SSOO  oil- 
lion  with  unusual  stability  and  absence 
of  overall  inflation. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946,  the  work  of  the 
White  House  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers and  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
of  Congress  have  played  a  major  role  in 
this  unusual  economic  record. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act,  the  administrators  of  our  Gov- 
ernment have  been  aware  of  both  Vie 
ability  and  the  responsibility,  through 
carefully  planned  and  coordinated  Fed- 
eral economic  policy,  to  keep  the  national 
economy  operating  at  an  adequate 
growth  rate.  Our  sdjustment  from 
World  War  II  has  been  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  adjustm.ent  after  World 
War  I. 

We  have  been  throusth  one  period  in 
which  administrators  were  reluctant  to 
use  Feder.il  authority  and  did  not  initiate 
programs  quickly  to  reverse  recessionary 
forces,  but  corrective  steps  were  taken 
before  any  deep  depression  occurred. 
We  are  in  a  period  nov.-  in  which  coordi- 
nated Federal  programs  affecting  eco- 
nomic grov.-th  iiave  succeeded  in  lifting 
our  growth  rate  from  about  3  to  5  percent 
annually. 

We  still  hive  a  great  deal  to  learn 
about  economic  po]!cv.  As  a  Senator 
from  an  agricultural  State,  I  feel  we  have 
some  unsolved  farm  problems,  of  seriov.s 
dimensions.  That  is  an  area  in  which 
there  is  still  vital  \^ork  to  be  done. 

We  have,  however,  learned  a  great  deal 
since  1946,  and  we  have  demonstrated 
that  violent  cyclical  economic  swings — 
booms  and  busts — are  not  inevitable  or 
irreversible.  The  Employment  Act  of 
1946,  which  declared  the  maintenance  of 
a  high  employment  economy  a  matter  of 
Federal  concern  and  responsibility,  and 
established  an  administrative  and  a  leg- 
islative agency  to  provide  continuing  na- 
tional leadership  in  the  economic  field, 
has  worked  to  the  tremendous  benefit  of 
the  Nation. 

The  many  agencies  which  once  initi- 
ated programs  affecting  the  economy, 
without  thought  to  their  consistency  with 
actions  of  other  agencies,  or  their  eco- 
nomic effects,  now  have  guides  and  goals 
in  the  annual  Economic  Reposi^of  the 
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Council  of  Economic  Advisers  which 
make  coordinated  action  possible. 

We  now  have  a  system  of  analysis  and 
communication  so  when  economic  weak- 
nesses appear,  the  President,  Congress, 
and  other  administrators  know  quickly 
that  steps  to  strengthen  the  economy 
are  needed.  Economic  policies,  pro- 
grams and  actions  are  no  longer  based 
on  hunches,  but  on  a  continuing  flow  of 
information  and  interpretation  of  events 
and  trends  in  economic  affairs. 

I  send  to  the  desk.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  15  other  Senators  who  have 
joined  as  cosponsors,  a  measure  to  be 
known  as  the  Resources  and  Conserva- 
tion Act.  The  nature  of  the  bill  is  fa- 
miliar to  most  Members,  for  a  similar 
measure  was  first  proposed  in  the  86th 
Congress  by  the  late  Senator  James  E. 
Murray,  of  Montana,  legislative  author 
of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

Senators  joining  me  in  authorship  of 
the  bill  are  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr. 
Cannon.  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  McGel,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Nelson.  Mrs.  Neuberger.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  lie  on 
the  desk  the  remainder  of  this  week  for 
additional  signatures. 

The  bill  establishes  a  White  House 
Council  of  Resource  and  Conservation 
Advisers  paralleling  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  It  establishes  select 
committees  in  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
each  composed  of  members  of  the  four 
committees  dealing  with  resources  leg- 
islation. Interior.  Pubhc  Works.  Agricul- 
ture, and  Commerce,  which  will  meet  at 
least  once  annually,  early  in  each  session 
of  Congress,  to  consider  an  annual  na- 
tional resources  report  by  the  Council. 

It  would  establish  the  same  sort  of  cen- 
ters of  informed,  continuing  resources 
and  conservation  leadership  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  Congress  we  have  suc- 
cessfully and  beneficially  set  up  in  the 
economic  field. 

Abundant  resources — biological,  land, 
water,  air.  minerals,  timber — are  basic  to 
a  sustained,  affluent  economy.  Yet  our 
attention  to  resources  problems  has  been 
quite  sporadic  in  the  past. 

Just  after  the  turn  of  the  century, 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  tackled 
resource  problems  of  that  day  very  vigor- 
ously. They  did  not  get  the  same  sort 
of  major  attention  again  until  the  ad- 
ministration of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
when  the  Soil  Consen^ation  Service,  TVA, 
land  use  planning,  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board,  and  other 
programs  were  initiated  by  the  New  Deal. 

In  the  past  6  or  7  years,  we  have  for- 
tunately had  considerable  resource  lead- 
ership from  Members  of  Congress. 
Senator  Murray  led  efforts  to  create  a 
Missouri  Valley  Authority,  parks,  and 
seashores.  Our  distinguished  majority 
leader,  Senator  Mansfield,  first  proposed 
the  landmark  study  of  water  resources 
problems  which  the  late  Senator  Robert 
S.  Kerr  conducted  brilliantly  and  which 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  still  works 
with  determination  to  implement.  Sena- 
tor Anderson  has  not  only  provided  lead- 
ership on  water  resources  legislation,  he 


was  the  father  of  our  recently  adopted 
recreation  resources  programs.  The  rec- 
reation bills  were  the  result  of  a  6 -year 
effort  which  started  back  in  1958  when 
the  Senator  successfully  proposed  an 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission.  It  culminated  last  year 
with  our  enactment  of  the  land  and 
water  consei-vation  fund  bill  and  the  wil- 
derness preservation  bi)l.  Senator  An-, 
derson's  name  is  identified  also  with  a 
helium  conservation  program,  the  saline 
water  conversion  effort,  study  of  weather 
modification,  phreatophyte  control,  and 
other  similar  resource  measures.  It  is 
a  pleasant  recollection  of  mine  that  I 
sponsored  companion  measures  on  wil- 
derness and  recreation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Senator  Gaylord  Nel- 
son, of  Wisconsin,  came  to  the  Senate 
2  years  ago  with  a  national  reputation 
as  a  conservation-minded  Governor.  He 
is  brilliantly  forwarding  that  reputation 
as  a  Senator.  The  conservation  interest 
and  effective  work  of  Senator  Metcalf, 
both  as  a  U.S.  Representative  and  as  a 
Senator,  is  well  known. 

We  have  a  land  policy  review  commis- 
sion now  getting  underway  which  has 
been  brought  about  through  the  leader- 
ship efforts  of  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
Congressman  Wayne  Aspinall,  with 
whom  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  two 
terms  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Also  on  the  House  side.  Congressman 
John  Blatnik  provided  early  leadership 
in  regard  to  pollution  control. 

We  do  not  suffer  from  a  lack  of  interest 
in  resources  and  conservation  problems. 
I  have  never  known  a  group  of  men  with 
a  greater  dedication  to  their  responsibil- 
ities than  the  members  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  with  whom  I  have 
served.  They  are  both  extremely  hard- 
working groups.  But  all  are  Senators 
and  Cong^ssmen  with  neither  the  unin- 
ten-upted  time,  the  staff,  nor  the  author- 
ity to  make  the  necessary  studies  in 
depth  and  to  develop  the  comprehensive 
and  continuing  understanding,  informa- 
tion, and  recommendations  on  resources 
policies  and  programs  the  Nation  needs. 

In  their  campaign  for  the  Presidency 
and  Vice-Presidency  in  1960.  Senators 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  endorsed  Senator  Murray's  pro- 
posal for  a  Resources  Council  in  the 
same  pa^^tern  as  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers. 

Senator  Kennedy,  in  his  major  cam- 
paign speech  on  resources  at  Billings, 
Mont.,  made  it  his  domestic  point  four. 
In  outlining  a  9-point  resources  program, 
he  said: 

Fourth,  we  will  establish  a  Council  of 
Resources  and  Conservation  Advisers  In  the 
Office  of  the  President  •  •  •.  We  have  had 
many  short-term  limited,  piecemeal  studies. 
We  have  not  had  enough  of  the  long-range, 
continuing  and  comprehensive  sixrveys.  de- 
termining the  needs  of  our  country,  the  In- 
crease In  our  population,  the  available  re- 
sources and  how  they  can  be  fitted  together 
to  build  a  strong  and  vital  country. 

We  need  a  permanent  Inventory  of  where 
we  stand  now.  and  where  we  want  to  be 
tomorrow.  In  water,  power,  timber,  recrea- 
tion and  other  resources.  We  need  a  rational 
schedule  of  action.  Instead  of  a  hlt-or-mlss 
development    that    depends    upon    annual 


political  or  budgetary  pressures.  We  need 
a  national  as  well  as  a  local  or  regional  view 
planning,  for  example,  how  we  might  profit- 
ably link  the  power  systems  of  the  Columbia 
and  the  Missouri  Rivers,  and  decide  where 
public  and  cooperative  power  systems  require 
steam  as  well  as  hydro  plants.  I  believe 
the  time  Is  coming  In  the  Missouri  River 
Basin,  for  example,  when  power  user  groups 
will  operate  thermal  generating  plants,  uti- 
lizing the  lignite  fields  of  the  Dakotas,  Mon- 
tana, and  Wyoming,  to  supplement  the 
hydropower  of  the  Missouri  River  dams. 

Mr.  Kennedy  discussed  and  advanced 
the  Council  proposal  in  a  half  dozen 
other  speeches  in  terms  of  the  resource 
problems  most  familiar  to  those  locali- 
ties. 

In  the  period  following  the  1960  elec- 
tion, and  before  he  took  oflBce,  the  Presi- 
dent-elect initiated  broad  studies  of  the 
functions  of  the  Government  he  would 
soon  direct.  He  was  urged  by  political 
economists  to  cut  back  the  number  of 
White  House  offices  and  establisliments 
and  he  determined  to  undertake  it.  He 
called  on  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  a  study  and  report  on  our 
natural  resources  situation.  He  assigned 
a  study  and  report  on  resources  research 
to  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 

When  the  bill  I  have  now  reintroduced 
was  brought  to  hearing,  the  Kennedy 
administration  asked  that  action  on  it 
be  delayed  until  the  science  agencies  had 
reported  and  the  administration  had  a 
clearer  picture  of  natural  needs  in  regard 
to  resources.  Tliis  request  was  respected 
and  the  bill  has  gone  over  to  this  time. 

The  reports  which  President  Kennedy 
requested  have  been  before  us  for 
several  months.  The  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  made  a  series  of  reports  on 
different  classes  of  resources  in  1962. 
The  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  re- 
ported in  May  1963. 

The  Office  of  Science  and  Technologj' 
gave  us  recommendations  for  research 
which  should  be  undertaken  on  bio- 
logical resources,  water,  land,  air,  and 
minerals.  It  also  recommended  research 
on  the  economics  of  resources— the  role 
of  resources  in  economic  growth,  their 
impact  on  our  social  and  economic  in- 
stitutions, the  efficacy  of  the  methods 
and  techniques  with  which  we  are  ap- 
proaching resource  problems,  the  sound- 
ness of  present  resources  policies  and 
programs,  the  prospects  for  growth  m 
demand  on  resources  due  both  to  our 
own  population  growth  and  interna- 
tional developments,  prospective  cost 
trends,  and  significance  of  various  tech- 
nological developments. 

It  outlined  a  whole  series  of  important 
research  undertakings  on  which  there 
should  be  followup.  but  I  doubt  if  there 
is  a  single  Member  of  this  body— includ- 
ing myself— who  knows  what  has  become 
of  all  those  recommendations.  I  know  oi 
no  progress  report.  I  am  aware  that  we 
have  authorized  some  additional  water 
resources  research  under  the  Anderson 
Research  Act  of  1964,  and  that  a  num- 
ber of  research  budgets  have  been  in- 
creased Staff  members  advise  me,  after 
a  brief  check,  that  a  few  of  the  niany 
recommendations  have  been  Partialiy 
implemented  in  the  budgets  but  that  / 
years  after  the  recommendations  were 
made  it  is  still  pretty  much  a  hit-and- 
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miss  business,  depending  on  whether 
some  interested  Member  of  Congress  or 
official  has  picked  up  an  isolated  recom- 
mendation and  pressed  for  action  on  it. 
The  OST  report,  like  so  many  commis- 
sion reports,  appears  destined  to  fill  shelf 
space  in  the  libraries  unless  machinery 
is  established  to  assure  followup  on  it 
and  other  major  studies  in  the  resources 
field  which  have  been  made,  filed,  and 
forgotten  in  the  past. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
its  report  on  renewable  resources,  put 
its  finger  on  our  needs  in  proposition 
VII — its  final  finding — which  read : 

In  view  of  the  principles  set  forth  In  the 
preceding  six  propositions,  it  is  evident  that 
optimization  of  natural  resources  for  human 
use  and  welfare  cannot  be  achieved  by  frag- 
mentary and  sporadic  attention  given  to  iso- 
lated parts  of  the  problem,  but  that  the 
Issues  involved  must  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  permanent,  systematic  process  of  Investiga- 
tion, recording  and  evaluation,  carried  on 
continuously  in  reference  to  the  total  per- 
spective. It  would  appear  mandatory,  there- 
fore, to  entrust  an  independent  organization 
with  the  task. 

This  finding.  Mr.  President,  was  the 
very  essence  of  the  case  for  a  continuing 
Council  of  Resources  and  Conservation 
Advisers. 

We  are  not  going  to  achieve  the  best 
use  of  our  resources  by  fragmentary  and 
sporadic  attention  to  isolated  parts  of  the 
resources  problem.  We  are  fortunate 
that  administrators  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress, in  the  absence  of  a  permanent, 
systematic  approach,  have  taken  the 
leadership  on  some  aspects.  But  as  our 
population  burgeons,  and  the  pressure 
on  our  natural  resources  grows,  we  can- 
not and  must  not  trust  to  resource  crises 
forcing  belated  attention  to  some  aspect 
of  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment, or  to  the  chance  of  some  individual 
interested  in  one  or  two  aspects  of  re- 
sources problems  making  an  appearance 
to  stimulate  action  in  time  to  avert  short- 
ages, waste,  or  permanent  loss. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  had  survived  to  study  and  act 
upon  the  recommendations  he  got  back 
from  the  two  scientific  agencies  in  regard 
to  resources,  he  would  have  taken  the 
initiative  in  urging  the  enactment  of  the 
resources  and  conservation  bill.  I  am 
convinced  that  when  the  matter  comes  to 
President  Lyndon  Johnson's  attention,  he 
will  favor  moving  ahead  on  the  proposal. 

We  are  reintroducing  the  bill  today. 
Mr.  President,  in  the  conviction  that 
there  is  now  general  agreement  on  the 
need  and  even  urgency  of  creating  the 
■permanent,  continuing"  center  of  re- 
source leadership  Senator  Murray  and 
his  colleagues.  Senator  McGee,  Senator 
Engle,  many  others  of  us  in  the  Congress, 
and  the  scientists  have  pointed  out. 

The  88th  Congress  is  being  called  a 
variety  of  names.  The  President  said 
when  he  signed  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  bill  and  the  wilderness 
bill  last  fall,  that  if  it  were  not  famed  for 
the  tax  cut,  the  nuclear  test  ban,  educa- 
tion legislation,  antipoverty  measures, 
and  the  civil  rights  law,  the  88th  might 
be  called  "the  Conservation  Congress." 

It  did  enact  landmark  conservation 
legislation.  It  passed  the  acts  authoriz- 
ing the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 


and  a  land  and  water  conservation  fund. 
It  authorized  the  establishment  of  sev- 
eral new  national  recreation  areas  and 
Canyonlands  National  Park.  It  passed 
a  water  resources  research  bill.  We 
stepped  up  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment activity.  We  cleared  the  way  for 
high  voltage  transmission  to  link  the 
States  on  the  west  coast  Compared  to 
other  Congresses,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  88th  was  resource  and  conserva- 
tion minded,  and  accomplished  much 
more  than  most.  It  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  and  praise  it  has  received. 

But,  it  can  also  be  asked  if  the  88th 
Congress  did  enough.  We  were  still 
dealing  with  resource  problems  in  a 
fragmentary  way.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  urgent  tasks  which  the  88th  Con- 
gress left  undone. 

In  spite  of  the  urgency  of  the  water 
supply  problems  in  four  southwestern 
river  basins,  and  the  Upper  Missouri 
Basin,  Congress  did  nothing  on  a  bill  to 
speed  research  in  weather  modification. 
The  Select  Committee  on  Water  Re- 
sources recommended  the  development  of 
plans  by  1970  for  optimum  development 
of  all  river  basins  in  the  Nation.  It  rec- 
ommended aid  to  States  to  speed  their 
water  planning.  It  called  for  a  biennial 
assessment  of  water  supply  and  needs 
by  region  so  all  areas  would  be  kept  aware 
of  their  situation. 

The  water  planning  bill  was  not  passed, 
although  we  have  been  aware  of  need  for 
such  plans  since  the  National  Conserva- 
tion Conference  in  1908.  We  hope  that 
it  will  pass  early  in  this  Congress. 

No  steps  have  been  taken  in  Congress 
or  the  executive  branch  to  provide  the 
biennal  assessment  of  water  supply  and 
demand  by  regions,  a  continuing,  sys- 
tematic oversight  of  that  problem  which 
some  regions  should  be  following  as 
closely  as  the  weather  reports,  because  of 
its  urgency. 

The  88th  Congress  did  nothing  of 
significance  in  the  mineral  resources 
field,  although  there  is  great  need  for 
relief  for  some  of  our  key  mineral  indus- 
tries, and  even  greater  need  for  ex- 
panded research  into  methods  of  explor- 
ing for  mineral  deposits  and  handling 
lower  grade  ores. 

The  Congress  did  little  to  speed  up  the 
programs  for  the  national  forests,  or  to 
hasten  replanting  of  private  forest  lands, 
although  that  is  a  most  critical  resource 
area. 

Chandler  and  Morse,  authors  of  a 
study  of  our  resource  situation  sponsored 
by  Resources  for  the  Future,  found  that 
timber  products  are  the  one  major  com- 
modity for  which  we  have  to  pay  more, 
in  terms  of  real  costs,  than  we  did  back 
in  Malthus'  time.  They  find  that  it  takes 
less  input — less  materials  and  human 
effort — to  produce  a  unit  of  agricultural 
or  mineral  commodities  than  it  did  a  cen- 
tury ago.  when  we  had  rich  new  lands  and 
the  richest  ore  deposits. 

Timber  products  alone  require  more 
input  now  than  then.  We  have  frequent 
reports  on  the  possibility  of  increasing 
timber  production,  reforesting  idle  lands, 
improving  existing  forest  management 
and  ending  losses  to  insects,  disease,  and 
fires.  But  we  do  not  follow  up  because 
we  are  not  regularly  advised  where  we 


stand.  Most  of  us  read  a  pamphlet  on 
"The  Program  for  the  National  Forests" 
3  or  4  years  ago  and  have  dismissed  the 
matter  from  our  minds  for  a  decade  or 
until  someone  becomes  alarmed  again, 
because  we  are  not  effectively  made  aware 
each  year  that  the  program  for  the  na- 
tional forests  is  not  being  adequately  im- 
plemented to  meet  future  needs. 

I  have  been  advised,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Nat- 
ural Resources  and  Conservation — one  of 
the  score  of  task  forces  he  had  studying 
Federal  problems  last  fall — suggested  a 
need  for  a  White  House  center  of  leader- 
ship on  resources. 

It  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  White 
House  agency.  There  is  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  bureaus  and  offices  working  on 
parts  of  our  resource  and  conservation 
problem  that  there  is  no  single  point  in 
Government,  except  the  executive  office, 
where  it  is  possible  to  have  an  overall 
view.  Senator  Anderson  found,  in  his 
study  of  water  and  water  research  prob- 
lems, that  at  least  27  different  Federal 
agencies  deal  with  aspects  of  that  one 
resource  alone.  The  National  Academy 
of  Science,  in  its  proposition  VII,  called 
for  an  agency  apart — an  independent 
agency. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  Resources  and  Conservation  Act  that 
leaders  of  the  principle  legislative  com- 
mittees in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate 
which  deal  with  resources,  and  there  are 
at  least  four  of  them — on  each  side — 
Commerce,  Agriculture,  Interior,  and 
Public  Works — that  can  profitably  meet 
together  as  a  Select  Committee  on  Re- 
sources and  Conservation  in  each  House 
once  a  year  to  go  over  an  annual  report 
on  the  subject  and  agree  on  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility for  legislative  action  in  the 
various  fields. 

This  proposal  has  aroused  widespread 
public  interest  and  support. 

My  own  initiative  in  the  matter  is  a 
response  to  discussions  with  at  least  a 
score  of  major  groups  in  labor,  agricul- 
ture, various  conservation  fields,  and 
civic  groups  such  as  the  League  of 
Women  Voters. 

I  hope  and  trust,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  measure  will  be  enacted  at  an  early 
date. 

One  of  the  great  needs  for  better  un- 
derstanding of  our  resources  and  re- 
source development  opportunities  is 
illustrated  in  the  regional  development 
problem  which  is  before  us  right  now. 

Several  regions  of  the  United  States 
have  grown  and  withered  as  a  result  of 
the  depletion,  or  original  improper  use, 
of  resources. 

Kentucky  is  suffering  as  a  result  of  the 
decline  of  its  coal  industry. 

The  northern  Great  Lakes  area  is  suf- 
fering from  depletion  of  forests  and  high 
grade  mineral  deposits. 

In  the  upper  Great  Plains — the  area  of 
my  own  immediate  concern — we  lag  in 
economic  growth  partly  because  of  a  na- 
tional mis  judgment  of  the  proper  type 
of  agricultural  development  in  the  area 
at  the  time  of  its  original  settlement. 
Homestead  laws  required  the  cultivation 
of  lands  which  should  not  have  been 
plowed.  The  great  droughts  and  dust 
storms  of  the  thirties  followed,  and  a 
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vast  readjustment  in  land  use — not  yet 
completed — has  had  to  be  made. 

There  are  alternate  resource  opportu- 
nities in  each  of  these  areas,  and  in  other 
depressed  areas.  We  would  be  much 
further  along  toward  the  solution  of 
their  economic  problems  today,  and  have 
a  better  basis  for  legislative  action  on 
depressed  areas— if  a  Council  of  Re- 
source and  Conservation  Advisers  had 
been  created  a  half  dozen  years  ago  and 
could  advise  us  of  national  resource  needs 
and  the  potentialities  for  resource  devel- 
opment in  each  of  these  regions.  We 
fortunately  are  aware,  due  to  a  recent 
survey,  of  pressing  recreation  needs. 

In  my  opinion,  the  prompt  establish- 
ment of  the  Council  now  could  in  a  mat- 
ter of  months  bring  us  guidance  on  re- 
source needs  and  regional  potentialities 
which  could  add  tremendously  to  the 
permanent  good  which  can  be  achieved 
by  the  economic  opportunity  program, 
and  by  any  regional  agencies  we  finally 
authorize. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  bill  iS.  938)  to  declare  a  national 
policy  on  conservation,  development,  and 
utilization  of  natural  resources,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
McGovERN  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


LOWERING  OF  VOTING  AGE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  which  seeks  to  extend  the  right 
to  vote  to  citizens  who  have  attained 
the  age  of  18. 

The  arguments  which  favor  such  legis- 
lation are  well  defined,  but  I  believe  they 
are  more  applicable  today  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  life  of  our  Nation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  calling 
upon  our  young  people  to  assimilate  all 
the  challenges  of  a  society  which  grows 
increasingly  complex. 

We  seek  to  institute  programs  which 
will  encourage  our  young  people  to  take 
a  greater  role  in  our  national  life. 

There  definitely  is  a  trend  toward 
young  people  in  government  and  I  sub- 
mit that  if  the  precious  right  to  vote 
is  extended  to  those  who  have  reached 
the  age  of  18,  we  will  be  backing  up 
our  faith,  hope,  and  confidence  in  youth 
in  the  most  tangible  possible  form;  in- 
deed, in  a  manner  which  will  encourage 
our  youth  toward  a  fuller  participation 
in  every  aspect  of  Air.erican  life. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  fS.J.  Res.  35) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  granting 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  18  the  right 
to  vote  in  presidential  elections,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Cannon,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  COUNCIL  FOR 
EXPANDED  TRADE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  to  establish  a  high-level 
Council  for  Expanded  Trade,  composed 
of  leading  private  citizens  from  the  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  academic  communities, 
to  advise  Congress  and  the  President  of 
the  extent  to  which,  and  the  methods  by 
which,  trade  in  nonstrategic  goods  and 
services  between  the  United  States  and 
countries  within  the  Communist  bloc  can 
profitably  be  expanded  in  furtherance  of 
the  national  interest. 

The  proposal  embodied  in  this  res- 
olution presents  a  natural  and  logical 
step  in  the  evolution  of  our  policies 
toward  trade  with  the  bloc  countries. 
"History  is  again  on  the  march  in  East- 
ern Europe,"  President  Johnson  has  told 
us,  "and  on  the  march  toward  increased 
freedom.  These  people — and  some  of 
their  rulers — long  for  deeper  and  steadier 
and  more  natural  relations  with  the 
West.  We  understand  this  longing,  and 
we  intend  to  respond  to  it  in  every  way 
open  to  us." 

The  President  set  forth  our  national 
policy  in  bold  and  challenging  terms: 

We  will  welcome  evidence  of  genuine  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  Eastern  European 
governments  to  cooperate  with  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  joint  endeavors.  We  will  reject 
no  such  overtures  out  of  hand.  We  will 
Judge  them  in  terms  of  the  true  interests  of 
our  own  people  and  the  people  of  these  coun- 
tries. We  wish  to  build  new  bridges  to 
Eastern  Europe — bridges  of  ideas,  education, 
culture,  trade,  technical  cooperation,  and 
mutual  understanding  for  world  peace  and 
prosperity. 

This  policy  reflects  the  growth  of  a 
broad  national  consensus  that  vigorous — 
if  prudent — trade  with  those  Communist 
states,  which  neither  threaten  us  nor 
make  war  on  our  allies,  serves  our  greater 
national  interest.  It  is  a  consensus 
which  is  embraced,  not  only  by  tradi- 
tional free  traders,  but  by  such  advocates 
of  the  conservative  viewpoint  as  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  As  William  S.  White  has 
said: 

Trade  is  the  best  weapon  of  the  true  con- 
servative, and  the  alternative  to  the  ultimate 
weapon  nobody  wants  to  use.  the  weapon  of 
war. 

Of  125  leading  American  businessmen 
polled  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  last  summer,  no  fewer  than 
105  spoke  out  in  favor  of  expanded  U.S. 
trade  with  Eastern  Eui'ope. 

Then,  late  last  fall,  American  business 
leaders  representing  63  major  manufac- 
turing corporations  met  in  Moscow  with 
Soviet  trading  officials  in  extensive  ex- 
changes of  views  on  trade  potential. 
Upon  their  return  to  the  United  States, 
they  reported  their  conclusions  to  the 
President.  They,  too,  pressed  for  the 
broadening  of  commercial  channels  be- 
tween East  and  West. 

In  the  past,  business  leaders  and  Gov- 
ernment officials  have  each  tended  to  let 
the  other  take  the  lead  in  urging  innova- 
tions in  our  trade  policies  toward  the 
bloc  countries.  As  a  result,  businessmen 
in  general  remain  confused  and  uncer- 
tain of  the  guidelines  of  national  trade 


policy,  while  the  Government  is  unable 
to  grasp  the  commercial  realities  involved 
in  the  pursuit  of  expanded  trade  with 
the  East.  What  should  be  a  great  na- 
tional debate  is  too  often  obscured  by 
myth  and  misconception.  Before  we  will 
be  able  to  establish  a  rational  exchange 
of  goods  and  services  with  the  bloc  coun- 
tries, we  must  establish  a  rational  ma- 
chinery for  the  exchange  of  ideas,  ex- 
perience, and  fact  between  our  own  busi- 
ness and  Government. 

Thus  President  Johnson  warmly  wel- 
comed the  opportunity  to  exchange  views 
with  the  businessmen  returned  from 
Moscow.  The  Council  on  Expanded 
Trade,  which  I  propose,  is  designed  to  in- 
sure  that  such  exchanges  continue  on  a 
permanent,  comprehensive,  and  orderly 
basis. 

The  Council  would  reach  out  into  the 
private  sector  to  enlist  the  services  of 
"citizens  of  outstanding  qualifications" 
from  "business,  agriculture,  labor,  the 
academic  community,  and  nonprofit 
organizations  concerned  with  matters  of 
world  trade."  Directed  to  conduct  con- 
tinuing studies  "with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing the  extent  to  which  and  the  methods 
by  which  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  countries  within  the  Communist  bloc 
can  be  cxpan:  c:!  in  furtherance  of  the 
national  interest,"  the  Council  would  be 
expected  to  pursue  many  of  the  practical 
commercial  issues  and  unanswered  ques- 
tions in  East-U.S.  trade. 

Once  we  have  set  out  upon  a  course  of 
expanded  trade  with  the  East,  how  do  we 
go  about  it?  Are  U.S.  firms  reluctant  to 
engage  in  East- West  trade?  If  so,  why? 
Can  the  Council  recommend  ways  to  en- 
courage U.S.  businessmen  to  engage  in 
active  jiursuit  of  eastern  markets? 

What  can  we  sell  the  Hungarians? 
What  can  we  buy  from  the  Rumanians? 
Do  Russian  innovations  in  electronic 
liiedical  technology  have  any  potential 
market  in  this  country? 

What  can  we  learn  from  the  experience 
of  the  West  Europeans  In  trading  with 
the  East?  Have  they  developed  improved 
operational  techniques  which  we  can 
profitably  accept  or  adopt? 

Can  our  Commerce  Department-.spon- 
sored  export  expansion  activities  fruit- 
fully be  expanded  to  Eastern  Europe? 
Is  there  a  potential  return  for  trade  fairs, 
trade  missions,  the  assignment  of  com- 
mercial attaches  to  the  capitals  of  East- 
ern Europe? 

Would  it  be  possible  to  achieve  a  larger 
volume  of  trade  In  goods  and  services 
without  the  need  for  long-term  credit? 

How  do  private  firms  learn  to  deal 
with  state  trading  agencies?  How  are 
the  divergent  commercial  practices  and 
procedures  prevalent  in  bloc  countries  to 
be  harmonized  with  standard  practices 
prevailing  in  the  United  States?  The 
Council  might  explore  the  proposal  to 
establish  a  national  clearinghouse  to 
inform  and  assist  firms  interested  in 
entering  the  Eastern  European  markets. 

Perhaps,  as  many  businessmen  have 
su.ggested,  we  need  to  consider  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  quasi-governmental  trade 
association  to  negotiate  general  terms 
and  conditions  with  the  state  trading 
agencies,  including  such  critical  items  as 
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arbitration,  patent  and  license  protec- 
tion, terms  of  payment  and  guarantees. 

Expanded  trade,  no  matter  who  our 
trading  partner,  serves  our  economic 
self-interest.  More  than  that,  expan- 
sion of  trade  Vv'ith  the  Communist  bloc 
serves  our  strategic  self-interest  in 
building  a  bridge,  not  only  of  goods,  but 
of  ideas  to  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. I  believe  that  the  Council  for 
Expanded  Trade  would  be  the  keystone  of 
such  a  bridge  and  that  we  shall  soon  be- 
gin to  see  how  relatively  independent  a 
satellite  nation  can  become  when  all 
roads  and  all  bridges  no  longer  lead  to 
and  from  Moscow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  36)  to 
develop  proposals  for  the  expansion  of 
trade  by  the  establishment  of  a  high- 
level  Advisory  Council,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Magnuson,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  J.  Res.  36 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  there  is 
hereby  established  a  council  to  be  known  as 
the  Council  for  Expanded  Trade  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Council"). 

(b)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
fifteen  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  Persons  appointed  to 
the  Council  shall  be  private  citizens  of  out- 
standing qualifications,  including  persons 
whose  experience  has  been  closely  identified 
with  business,  agriculture,  labor,  the  aca- 
demic community,  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  matters  of  world  trade. 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Council  as  Chairman  and 
one  as  Vice  Chairman.  A  majority  of  the 
members  of  tlie  Council  in  office  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum,  but  the  Council  may  func- 
tion notwithstanding  vacancies. 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Council  shall  conduct 
continuing  studies  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing the  extent  to  which  and  the  methods  by 
which  trade  in  nonstrategic  goods  and  serv- 
ices between  the  United  States  and  coun- 
tries within  the  Communist  bloc  can  be 
expanded  in  furtherance  of  the  national 
interest. 

lb)  The  Coimcil  shall  report  its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  annually,  and  at  such  other 
times  as  it  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Council  may,  in  carrying 
out  this  Joint  resolution,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  hold  such  hearings,  take 
sucli  testimony,  administer  such  oaths,  pro- 
cure such  printing  and  binding,  and  make 
such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advisable. 
.^y  member  of  the  Council  may  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing 
before  the  Council. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  have  the  power  to 
appoint  an  executive  director  and  such  other 
personnel  as  it  deems  advisable,  and  to  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  personnel  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended.  The  Council  may  also 
procure,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  temporary  and  Intermittent  serv- 
ices to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized  for 


the  departments  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of 
August  2,  1946  (60  Stat.  810),  but  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  $50  per  diem  for  individuals. 

(c)  The  Council  Is  authorized  to  secure 
directly  from  any  executive  department,  bu- 
reau, agency,  board,  commission,  office,  in- 
dependent establishment,  or  instrimientallty 
of  tlie  Federal  Government  information,  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Joint  resolution;  and  each 
such  department,  bureau,  agency,  board, 
commission,  office,  establishment,  or  instru- 
mentality is  authorized  and  directed  to  fur- 
nish such  information,  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics  directly  to  the  Council, 
upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman. 

Sec.  4.  Members  of  the  Council  shall  re- 
ceive $75  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Coun- 
cil, and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  in  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 


STUDY  OF  LOCAL  AIRLINE 
SERVICES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  on  behalf  of  Senators  Nel- 
son, McCarthy,  Mondale,  Hart,  McIn- 

TYRE,      McGOVERN,      LONG      of      MisSOUTi, 

BoGGS,  Aiken,  Cooper,  Morton,  and 
Hartke  I  submit,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  resolution  authorizing  a  thor- 
ough review  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce of  the  national  needs  for  local  air- 
line service.  The  resolution  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  pending  the 
outcome  of  the  review  air  service  shall 
be  maintained  to  all  points  now  served. 

This  resolution  grows  out  of  com- 
plaints from  cities,  States,  and  national 
organizations,  such  as  the  Local  Airline 
Service  Action  Committee,  that  local  air- 
line service  is  inadequate.  Furthermore, 
cases  before  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
threaten  the  discontinuance  of  service  to 
100  localities  of  some  540  now  served. 

The  concept  of  a  truly  national  local 
air  transportation  system  appears  en- 
dangered by  the  possibility  that  service 
will  be  discontinued  at  almost  one-fifth 
of  the  540  air  service  points. 

This  threat  of  curtailed  service  is  based 
on  two  policies  now  apparently  guiding 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

One  is  the  so-called  use-it-or-lose-it 
policy,  whereby  a  community  can  be  cut 
off  from  local  airline  service  if  it  has 
less  than  five  airplane  passengers  daily. 

More  than  80  of  the  communities  fac- 
ing loss  of  service  are  victims  of  this  pol- 
icy. Many  other  cities  are  uncomforta- 
bly close  to  this  limit  and  may  soon  find 
themselves  in  the  same  situation.  Al- 
most 60  cities  enplane  only  between  5 
and  7  passengers  a  day. 

The  communities  losing  service  under 
this  policy  have  hopes  of  generating 
greater  use  of  airline  service  and  ask 
merely  for  the  chance  to  do  so. 

Another  is  the  "regional  airport" 
policy  adopted  jointly  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  whereby  efforts  are  being  made 
to  consolidate  airline  service  at  airports 
which  serve  two  or  more  cities  each.  In 
some  cases,  under  this  policy,  cities  now 
served  by  nearby  fields  would  be  as  far 
as  50  miles  from  the  proposed  regional 
airports. 


There  is  a  real  danger  that  this  poUcy 
will  decrease  airline  use  even  further. 
A  study  of  the  experience  of  a  "feeder" 
airline  in  my  State,  conducted  by  the 
Wisconsin  attorney  general's  office, 
shows  that  airline  use  declines  as  the 
ground  distance  to  the  airport  increases. 
The  study  showed  that  as  the  distance 
reached  30  miles,  use  declined  to  35  per- 
cent and  at  50  miles  it  fell  to  20  percent. 

These  100  communities,  and  the  Fed 
eral  Government  itself,  have  spent  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  to  provide 
adequate  airport  facilities  with  the  im- 
plied promise,  both  from  the  airlines 
and  the  Federal  Government,  that  they 
would  receive  adequate  airline  service. 

In  my  State  recently,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  joined  with  a  commu- 
nity to  spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  construct  an  airport  facility 
for  use  by  a  "feeder"  airline,  only  to  find 
that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  later 
authorized  the  "feeder"  line  to  discon- 
tinue service. 

How  often  is  this  happening  else- 
where? The  Congress  should  know. 
When  two  arms  of  the  Federal  Grovern- 
ment  are  working  at  such  obvious  cross- 
purposes  and  creating  such  an  extrava- 
gant waste,  the  need  for  review  is  ap- 
parent. 

The  expenditures  made  by  local  com- 
munities in  these  cases  were  made  not 
as  a  matter  of  civic  pride,  but  in  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  cities  with  good 
transport  facilities  are  at  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  gaining  and  holding  business 
and  industries.  Those  without  it  are  at 
a  great  disadvantage. 

Many  of  the  cities  involved  have  lived 
on  farm  income  and  are  dependent  on 
air  transportation  to  develop  new  indus- 
tries. Some  of  these  cities  are  in  de- 
pressed areas  where  farming  is  no  longer 
profitable,  or  where  timber  or  mineral 
resources  are  now  depleted,  and  are  seek- 
ing to  attract  industry  to  bolster  their 
economies.  The  discontinuance  of  air 
service  may  deal  these  aspirations  a 
crushing  blow  and  accelerate  the  eco- 
nomic decline  of  these  communities. 

The  hearings  before  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  on  the  service  cuts  are 
replete  with  just  such  testimony.  The 
Board  itself  is  split  on  the  matter  and 
often  decided  such  cases  by  a  3  to  2  vote. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Act  was  adopted 
to  promote  "an  air  tranportation  system 
properly  adapted  to  the  present  and 
future  needs  of  the  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce  of  the  United  States." 

I  believe  that  the  sense  of  Congress 
has  been  that  smaller  and  medium-sized 
cities  require  for  their  economic  develop- 
ment air  service  to  major  trade  centers. 

This  is  why  Congress  has  authorized 
the  local  airline  system  for  which 
13  local  airline  companies  are  paid 
$65  to  $70  miUion  a  year  in  Federal  sub- 
sidies. 

Because  this  is  a  subsidized  program 
and  the  outlay  of  Federal  funds  is  sub- 
stantial, a  Senate  study  is  in  order  to 
determine  if  the  taxpayer's  dollars  are 
being  used  as  efficiently  as  possible  with- 
in the  framework  of  the  goals  of  the 
program. 

In  view  of  this,  and  because  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  itself  is  split  on  the 
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question,  I  think  a  review  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee  would  be  appropriate. 
This  is  especially  true  since  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  and  local  communities 
have  apparently  spent  huge  sums  on  air- 
port facilities  one  year  only  to  find  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  directing  dis- 
continuance of  service  the  next.  This 
is  a  transparent  waste  of  millions  of  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  allowed  to 
be  on  the  desk  through  Friday,  February 
5,  for  additional  sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  res- 
olution will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  69)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  69 

Whereas  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  recog- 
nizes that  air  transport  is  essential  to  eco- 
nomic progress,  and  hundreds  of  communi- 
ties, with  or  without  aid  under  the  Federal 
Airport  Act,  have  financed  airports  to  keep 
their  place  in  a  growing  nation;  and 

Whereas  complaints  as  to  lack  of  ade- 
quate airline  service  have  been  sent  to  Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas  cases  before  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  threaten  the  discontinuance  of  air- 
line service  at  more  than  100  points  and 
there  is  narrow  division  within  the  Board 
between  a  policy  of  restriction  and  one  of 
expanding  service:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce shall  make  a  thorough  review  of  the 
needs  of  airline  service,  to  set  a  progressive 
national  policy  and  recommend  any  neces- 
sary legislation;  and 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that, 
pending  the  outcome  of  such  review,  airline 
service  be  maintained  to  all  points  now 
served,  on  a  frequency  not  less  than  at 
present. 

AMENDMENT  OF  CLEAN  AIR  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS  (AMENDMENT  NO. 
13) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (S.  306)  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  require  standards  for 
controlling  and  emission  of  pollutants 
from  gasoline-powered  or  diesel-powered 
vehicles,  to  establish  a  Federal  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Laboratory,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


EXTENSION  OP  EXPIRATTON  DATE 
OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICE ACT— AMENDMENTS  (AMEND- 
MENT NO.  14) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (S.  512)  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  provisions  for 
construction  of  health  research  facili- 
ties by  extending  the  expiration  date 
thereof  and  providing  increased  support 
for  the  program,  to  authorize  additional 
Assistant  Secretaries  in  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 


for  other  purposes,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE  ACT— AMENDMENTS 

(AMENDMENT   NO.    15) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (S.  596)  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  assist  in 
combating  heart  disease,  cancer,  and 
stroke,  and  other  major  diseases,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE  ACT,  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  A 
PROGRAM  OF  GRANTS  FOR  ADE- 
QUATE MEDICAL  LIBRARY  SERV- 
ICES—AMENDMENTS (AMEND- 
MENT NO.  16) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (S.  597)  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
a  program  of  grants  to  assist  in  meeting 
the  need  for  adequate  medical  library 
services  and  facilities,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


NOTICES  OF  MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENTS  TO 
SUPPLEMENTAL  AGRICULTURAL 
APPROPRIATION  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 

Mr.  HOLLAND  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
give  notice  in  writing  that  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  move  to  suspend  paragraph  4 
of  rule  XVI  for  the  purpose  of  propos- 
ing to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  234) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  for 
certain  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes,  the 
following  amendment,  namely: 

On  page  2,  after  line  3  after  the  amount, 
insert  the  following:  ":  Provided  further, 
That  not  more  than  $220,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  'Salaries  and  Expenses,  Re- 
search, Agricultural  Research  Service'  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act,  1965  (78  Stat.  862), 
shall  be  available  until  expended,  without 
regard  to  any  limitations  included  in  that 
Act,  for  alterations  necessary  in  connection 
with  the  installation  of  temperature  and 
humidity  control  equipment  for  the  Metab- 
olism and  Radiation  Laboratory,  Fargo, 
North  Dakota." 

Mr.  HOLLAND  also  submitted  an 
amendment  (No.  17) ,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him  to  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  234)  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965,  for  certain  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  HOLLAND  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
give  notice  in  writing  that  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  move  to  suspend  paragraph 
4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  purpose  of  propos- 
ing to  the  bill  (H.J.  Res.  234)  making 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965,  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  following  amendment,  namely: 

On  page  2,  after  line  3,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: ":  Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  Public  Law  88-573.  ap- 
proved September  2,  1964,  shall  be  used  to 
formulate  or  administer  a  program  to  elimi- 
nate agricultural  research  stations  or  lines 
of  research  until  after  the  Congress  has  con- 
sidered and  acted  upon  such  plans  for  the 
elimination  of  research  In  its  regular  con- 
sideration of  the  research  appropriation  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  1966." 

Mr.  HOLLAND  also  submitted  an 
amendment  (No.  18) ,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him  to  the  joint  resolution 
•  H.J.  Res.  234)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965,  for  certain  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  do  the 
votes  on  the  notices  which  have  just  been 
sent  up  by  the  order  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  require  a  two-thirds 
vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
do  require  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  TO  S.  296 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  be  added  to  S.  296,  a  bill  which 
I  introduced,  seeking  to  bring  about  the 
temporary  release  of  100,000  short  tons 
of  copper  from  the  national  stockpile. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR   OF  SEN- 
ATE BILL  400 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  400)  to  author- 
ize assistance  under  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act  for  certain  additional  areas 
which  has  sustained,  or  are  about  to 
sustain,  sudden  and  severe  economic 
hardship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
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sponsors  for  the  following  bills  and  res- 
olution: 

Authority  of  January  19,  1965: 
S.  600.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  educa- 
tional resources  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities and  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
students  In  postsecondary  and  higher  edu- 
cation: Senators  Bartlett,  Brewster,  Doug- 
las, FoNG,  Kennedy  of  M£issachusetts,  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York,  Long  of  Missouri,  Mc- 
Carthy, MCGOVEEN,  MONDALE,  Moss,  MUSKIE, 

Neubercer,    Proxmire,    RiBicoFF,    and    Wil- 
LMMS  of  New  Jersey. 

S.  610.  A  bill  to  increase  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court:  Senators  Church,  Douglas, 
and  Hart. 

Authority  of  January  26,  1965: 

S.  Res.  62.  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Senate 
document  a  compilation  of  material  from 
speeches  In  the  United  States  by  Mr. 
ChurchUl:  Senators  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Fan- 
nin, KucHEL,  Long  of  Missouri,  and  Prouty. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1, 
Public  Resolution  32,  73d  Congress,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Karsten  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham of  Nebraska  as  members  of  the 
U.S.  Territorial  Expansion  Memorial 
Commission,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  notified  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1,  Public  Law  87-364,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Gallagher  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  of  New 
Jersey  as  members  of  the  Woodrow  Wil- 
son Memorial  Commission,  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 

The  message  further  notified  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  16 
United  States  Code  715a,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  KIarsten  of  Missouri, 
and  Mr.  Conte  of  Massachusetts  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  notified  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  16 
United  States  Code  513,  the  Speaker  had 
appointed  Mr.  Colmer  of  Mississippi, 
and  Mr.  Saylor  of  Pennsylvania  as  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Forest  Reservation 
Commission,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  notified  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3,  Public  Law  88-606,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Aspinall,  of  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  O'Brien,  of  New  York,  Mr. 
White  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Saylor,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Burton,  of  Utah,  and  Mr. 
Morton,  of  Maryland,  as  members  of  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission,  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  notified  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1,  Public  Law  87-586,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Matthev^ts,  of  Florida, 
and  Mr.  Cramer,  of  Florida,  as  members 
of  the  St.  Augustine  Quadricentennlal 
Commission,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  notified  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  2(b),  Public  Law  88-271,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  O'Brien,  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Morton,  of  Mary- 


land, as  members  of  the  United  States- 
Puerto  Rico  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Puerto  Rico,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  notified  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3,  Public  Law  88-630,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Morris,  of  New  Mex- 
ico, Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Berry,  of 
South  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Skubitz,  of  Kan- 
sas, as  members  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Trail  Commission,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  further  notified  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  5,  Public  Law  420,  83d  Congress, 
the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Carey  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Nelsen  of  Minnesota 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Gallaudet  College,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  also  notified  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1,  Public  Law  86-420,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Nix  of  Permsylvania, 
Mr.  McDowell  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Wright 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  Mr. 
Cameron  of  California,  Mr.  Slack  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Gonzalez  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Derwinski  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Springer 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Bell 
of  California  as  members  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  of  the  Mexico-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Group  for  the  meet- 
ing to  be  held  in  Mexico  from  February 
11  to  18,  1965,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  notified  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  401(a),  Public  Law  414,  82d 
Congress,  the  Speaker  had  appointed 
Mr.  Celler  of  New  York,  Mr.  Feighan  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Chelf  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Poff 
of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Moore  of  West  Vir- 
ginia as  members  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Immigration  and  Nationality  Pol- 
icy, on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  notified  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2(a),  Public  Law  85-874.  as 
amended,  the  Speaker  had  appointed 
Mr.  Wright  of  Texas,  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois  as 
members  ex  officio  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  further  notified  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  601,  title  6,  Public  Law  250,  77th 
Congress,  the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
Mills  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  King  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Mahon 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Texas,  and  Mr. 
Bow  of  Ohio  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee To  Investigate  Nonessential  Fed- 
eral Expenditures,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

TRIBUTE     TO      SUMNER     SEWALL, 
FORMER  GOVERNOR  OF  MAINE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Maine's  most  illustrious  sons  has  passed 
away — Sumner  Sewall — who  was  a  good 
friend  of  mine.  He  was  a  statesman  of 
many  accomplishments,  having  served 
two  terms  as  Governor  of  Maine  and 
having  served  in  both  houses  of  the 
Maine  State  Legislature. 


He  was  a  military  man  of  great  dis- 
tinction as  a  World  War  I  "ace"  and  as  a 
World  War  II  military  governor  in 
occupied  Germany.  He  was  a  business 
leader,  especially  in  the  establishment  of 
commercial  airlines. 

But  I  think  what  I  shall  always  remem- 
ber most  about  Sumner  Sewall  was  the 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  himself 
in  the  1948  Republican  senatorial  pri- 
mary. He  waged  one  of  the  cleanest, 
fairest  and  most  ethical  campaigns  I 
have  every  experienced.  He  never 
stooped  to  smearing  or  to  personal  at- 
tacks. He  was  never  negative — always 
positive.  He  was  never  unkind — always 
considerate  and  pleasant. 

The  beloved  ones  that  he  has  left  be- 
hind have  much  of  which  to  be  very 
proud.  For  he  gave  of  himself  to 
others — and  for  his  kindly  life  this  has 
been  a  better  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  editorials 
and  press  reports  on  the  Honorable 
Sumner  Sewall  be  incorporated  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  press  reports  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Portland   (Maine)    Press  Herald, 
Jan.  27,  19651 

Ex- Governor  Sew  all's  Funeral  To  Be  Held 
ON  Thxtesdat 

Bath. — Maine  mourned  Tuesday  Its  World 
War  II  Governor — Stunner  Sewall,  a  ^ylng 
ace  of  World  Wtir  I  and  a  pioneer  In  develop- 
ing commercial  aviation  in  the  United  States. 

In  Augusta,  where  he  sat  as  chief  execu- 
tive from  1941  to  1945,  the  Hovise  and  Senate 
extolled  their  alumnus — he  served  in  both 
branches — as  one  of  the  most  "colorful, 
vigorous,  friendly  and  effective"  leaders  the 
State  ever  had. 

Sewall  died  unexpectedly  of  heart  disease 
in  his  Bath  home  Monday  night.    He  was  67. 

His  funeral  will  be  at  3  pjn.  Thursday  in 
.Christ  Episcopal  Church  in  Bath. 

HELPED   POUND    PAA 

Gov.  John  H.  Reed  said  Sewall's  vigorous 
leadership  long  will  be  remembered. 

"As  a  wartime  Governor,"  Reed  said,  "Mr. 
Sewall  was  called  upon  to  discharge  a  heavy 
burden  of  responsibility,  which  he  did  in 
an  outstanding  manner  •   •   •." 

As  a  pilot  in  the  famed  95th  Ptirsuit 
Squadron  In  the  first  world  conflict,  Sewall 
was  credited  with  downing  seven  German 
planes  and  observation  balloons. 

He  and  Juan  Trippe,  who  later  founded 
the  Pan  American  Airways  system,  organized 
Colonial  Air  Transport,  the  first  Boston- 
New  York  airline.  Sewall.  as  Its  traffic 
manager,  sold  the  Nation's  first  commercial 
passenger  ticket. 

two  terms  as  governob 

Later  he  became  a  director  of  United  Air- 
lines and  still  later  president  of  American 
Overseas  Airlines. 

After  his  two  terms  as  Governor,  he  served 
a  year  as  U.S.  military  governor  of  the 
German  state  of  Wuerttemberg-Baden.  then 
made  an  unsuccessful  try.  in  1948.  for  Re- 
publican nomination  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Since  then  he  had  devoted  himself  to 
business  affairs,  primarily  the  presidency  of 
the  Bath  National  Bank. 

Sewall  leaves  his  widow,  Elena;  four  chil- 
dren, Nicholas  of  Bath.  David,  who  Is  travel- 
ing In  Europe.  Mrs.  William  Mackey  of  Grosse 
Polnte,  Mich.,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Charles  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  John 
K.  Jayne  of  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  and  Mrs. 
Fred  Hector  of  Fargo,  N.  Dak, 
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[From  the  Portland    (Maine)    Press  Herald, 

Jan. 29.  1965) 

Sumner  Sewall,  Governor  and  Am  Pioneer, 

Gave  Much  to  His  State 

Sumner  Sewall,  whose  death  this  week 
the  State  mourns,  was  as  genuinely  a  part  of 
Maine  as  its  lakes  and  mountains  and  the 
sturdy  ships  his  family  built  and  sailed 
to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

When  only  18  and  still  in  Harvard,  he  left 
to  Join  a  corps  of  U.S.  ambulance  drivers 
on  the  western  front  of  World  War  I.  When 
this  country  came  in,  the  young  Sewall 
turned  to  flying,  and  became  a  foremost 
American  ace,  winning  numerous  decora- 
tions. 

Once  the  fighting  was  over  he  joined  Juan 
Trippe,  another  aviation  pioneer  who  later 
organized  Pan  American  Airways,  to  estab- 
lish Colonial  Air  Lines  and  fly  the  first 
regular  airmail  service  between  Boston  and 
New  York. 

But  Maine  remembers  him  best  as  its  war- 
time Republican  Governor — World  War  11, 
that  is — a  post  he  filled  with  vigor  and  honor 
in  the  1941-45  period.  Earlier  he  had  been 
elected  from  his  native  city  of  Bath  to  both 
the  Maine  House  and  Senate.  After  the  war 
he  accepted  an  appointment  to  be  military 
governor  of  the  State  of  Wuerttemberg  in 
defeated  Germany,  and  in  1948  made  his 
final  and  this  time  unsuccessful  bid  for 
public  ofiBce. 

In  whatever  field  he  chose,  his  record  did 
him  honor;  his  liking  for  people,  coupled 
with  a  temperament  that  was  rarely  any- 
thing but  good  natured  and  progressive, 
made  him  innumerable  friends.  With  them. 
we  lament  the  loss  of  a  good  man  who  was 
good  for  Maine. 


[From  the  Bangor  (Maine)  Daily  News, 

Jan. 28, 1965] 
Death  Ends  a  Distinguished  Career 

Sximner  Sewall  of  the  famed  Bath  ship- 
building family  served  his  Nation  and  State 
well. 

>_Jn  World  War  I.  he  went  overseas  with  a 
college  ambulance  unit  when  he  was  19 
years  old.  Upon  U.S.  entry  into  the  war, 
he'  became  an  American  aviator  and  an  ace. 
He  downed  nine  enemy  planes  and  observa- 
tion balloons  and  won  decorations  from  the 
Governments  of  France  and  Belgium  as  well 
as  the  United  States.  He  later  became  a 
pioneer  in  the  development  of  commercial 
aviation. 

Maine  citizens  remember  him  best  as  their 
Governor  during  World  War  11.  He  worked 
long  hours  at  the  statehouse  and  kept  his 
staff  busy.  He  was  given  extensive  emer- 
gency powers  but  never  abused  them  and 
constantly  reminded  his  associates  that  the 
powers  were  given  only  to  help  the  war 
effort.  He  served  two  terms,  1941-45,  but 
rejected  urgings  to  run  for  a  third  term 
although  his  reelection  seemed  assured. 

Failing  to  win  nomination  for  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ate seat  in  1948,  Sewall  busied  himself  with 
banking  and  other  affairs  in  private  life  and 
remained'  active  until  stricken  Monday  with 
a  fatal  heart  attack  at  the  age  of  67. 

His  was  an  active  career  made  notable 
by  distinguished  public  service.  The  trib- 
utes accorded  him  were  well  deserved. 


EARTHQUAKE  PREDICTION:  A 
POSSIBILITY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  man 
and  his  science  have  a  vei-y  long  way  to 
go  before  an  adequate  earthquake  warn- 
ing system  is  devised. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  in- 
teresting and  important  work  Is  not  now 
being  undertaken.  The  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  now  building  a  most 


promising,  interesting  and  complex  in- 
stallation centering  on  Miles  City,  Mont., 
the  large  aperture  seismic  array  (LASA) . 

This  installation  has  developed  from 
our  Government's  intensive  efforts  to  im- 
prove its  capabilities  in  detecting  and 
identifying  underground  nuclear  explo- 
sions. These  explosions  are  detected  by 
means  of  seismographic  measurements 
with  equipment  similar  to  that  used  in 
the  detection  of  earthquakes.  In  es- 
sence, LASA  will  be  a  superlarge  seismo- 
graph taking  measurements  from  what  Is 
in  effect  a  sounding  board  several  hun- 
dred miles  in  diameter.  According  to 
the  Defense  Department,  this  sounding 
board — "aperture  array" — acting  as  a  di- 
rectional antenna  will  perhaps,  with  the 
use  of  moderrf  computers,  make  possible 
a  type  of  warning  system  for  tsimami 
waves  caused  by  the  earthquake.  The 
array  will  be  completed  by  June  1965, 
and  the  data  from  it  should  be  available 
by  1966. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  Director  R.  L.  Sproull  of  the  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency,  may 
be  made  a  pait  of  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency, 

Washington  D.C.,  January  25. 1965. 
Hon.  E.  L.  Bartlett, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Bartlett:  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  talk  with  you  recently  about  possible 
ARPA  projects  in  your  State.  As  I  men- 
tioned then,  one  of  our  projects  Is  perhaps 
the  most  promising  new  scientific  facility  in 
many  years  for  the  study  of  earthquakes. 
It  is  the  large  aperture  seismic  array  (LASA) 
that  ARPA  is  building  in  Montana,  with 
the  Air  Force  Technical  Applications  Center 
and  Lincoln  Laboratory  as  agents  and  tech- 
nical helpers. 

The  prime  purpose  of  this  array  is  an  ex- 
periment in  the  detection  and  identification 
of  underground  nuclear  explosions  from 
great  distances.  "Identification"  means  the 
distinguishing  of  a  signal  produced  by  a 
nuclear  explosion  from  the  common,  back- 
ground, "noise"  signals  that  are  always  com- 
ing from  small  earthquakes  all  over  the 
world.  This  primary  purpose  is  in  keeping 
with  ARPA's  project  VELA,  the  research  and 
development  for  the  detection  and  identi- 
fication of  nuclear  explosions. 

However,  this  facility  will  also  be  a  sig- 
nificant new  instrument  for  the  study  of 
earthquakes.  It  would  be  rash  indeed  to 
predict  just  what  its  contribution  will  be  to 
the  study  of  earthquakes,  but  It  Is  easy  and 
safe  to  predict  that  It  will  make  an  im- 
portant contribution. 

Last  year  ARPA  put  together  data  from 
its  seismological  research  observatories  and 
from  linear  arrays  established  by  the  United 
Kingdom's  Atomic  Energy  Authority  and 
concluded  that  a  major  improvement  could 
be  made.  Our  basic  conclusion  was  that  a 
very  large  aperture  array,  covering  several 
hundred  miles  by  several  hundred  miles, 
may  possibly  Improve  underground  nuclear 
test  detection  capabilities  by  a  sizable  factor. 
It  is  by  no  means  obvious  that  just  a  "more 
and  bigger"  array  will  do  this;  the  conclusion 
is  based  on  a  rather  sophisticated  study  of 
the  properties  of  the  signal  and  the  prop- 
erties of  the  noise  ("coherence  lengths"). 

The  experimental  array  now  being  built  in 
Montana  is  described  schematically  in  en- 
closure No.  1;  most  of  this  illustration  has  to 


do  with  an  Individual  piece  ("subarray  clus- 
ter"), but  at  the  left  of  this  chart  is  a  dia- 
gram on  a  very  much  smaller  scale  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  array.  Enclosure  No.  2  locates 
the  array  on  the  map  of  Montana.  Enclosure 
No.  3  gives  a  schematic  of  some  of  the  data 
processing.  This  array  will  act  analogously 
to  a  very  large  directional  antenna,  such  as 
used  in  radar.  The  data  processing  equip, 
ment  will  permit  "pointing"  the  array  at 
various  regions  of  the  earth,  and  for  example, 
concentrating  its  attention  on  a  single  sus- 
picious event  or  on  an  earthquake,  rejecting 
noise  from  other  areas  of  the  world.  Ulti- 
mately, the  data  will  be  processed  in  real 
time  (not  just  stored  on  tape  and  aanlyzed 
at  leisure),  and  therefore  it  may  be  possible 
to  study  earthquake  activity  in  selected  areas 
of  the  globe  in  great  detail  continuously. 
For  example,  concentrations  on  low  level 
earthquake  activity  In  selected  regions  near 
the  seashore  could  conceivably  lead  to  early 
information  that  an  earthquake  had  occurred 
in  a  region  where  tsunamis  have  been  known 
to  be  generated.  Such  information  could, 
if  the  development  is  successful,  be  available 
in  time  to  provide  assistance  to  a  warning 
system.  The  elapsed  time  between  the  event 
and  its  actual  location  might  be  sufficiently 
short  to  permit  identification  of  possible 
areas  of  tsunami  damage  In  time  to  evacu- 
ate the  population.  I  should  repeat,  however, 
that  so  far  this  is  all  speculation,  and  that 
we  are  looking  forward  anxiously  to  the  data 
from  this  new  device  to  tell  us  Just  what  its 
capabilities  are. 

Incidentally,  ARPA  supports  some  research 
work  at  the  University  of  Alaska,  and  the  pro- 
fessor of  seismology  there  is,  I  believe,  well 
aware  of  the  LASA  project. 

The  construction  and  installation  of  this 
large  array  Is  expected  to  be  completed  In 
June  1965.  Estimates  of  its  performance  are 
expected  by  the  fall  of  this  year,  and  evalua- 
tlon  using  all  data  channels  will  be  com- 
pleted (we  hope)  by  January  1966. 
Sincerely, 

R.  L.  Sproull, 

Director. 
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FOR  THE  FISHERMEN 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
extremely  pleased  to  learn  that  on  Mon- 
day, January  25,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  conducted  the  first  hearing  on 
an  application  for  a  subsidy  under  Pub- 
lic Law  88-498,  the  "U.S.  Fishing  Fleet 
Improvement  Act."  This  act,  passed  by 
the  last  Congress,  will  be  of  great  value 
in  the  vital,  much  needed  revitalization 
of  our  fishing  fleet. 

This  act  was  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  chair- 
man of  the  committee  responsible  for  the 
bill's  passage;  and  cosponsored  by  my- 
self. The  late  Senator  from  the  State  of 
California,  Mr.  Engle,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall]  were  also  cosponsors.  In  fact, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  ap- 
plicant for  a  subsidy  is  from  the  great 
fishing  State  of  Massachusetts. 

The  first  vessel  to  be  constructed  un- 
der this  act  will  be  owned  by  the  Pat 
San-Marie,  Inc.,  of  New  Bedford.  The 
vessel  will  be  steel  hulled  and  approxi- 
mately 30  feet  longer  than  the  present 
average  boat  length  in  the  New  Bedford 
fleet.  Her  range  will  be  2,800  miles,  or 
more  than  twice  that  of  existent  boats 
in  this  fleet,  and  her  newly  developed 
gear  will  include  larger  winches,  special- 
ly   designed    gallows    frames,    enclosed 


work  spaces,  and  can  readily  be  convert- 
ed from  the  scallop  fishery  into  the 
groundfish  fishery.  In  addition,  the  ves-  ^ 
sel  is  designed  with  a  stern  ramp  for  ' 
easier  handling  of  the  trawling  gear— 
an  innovation  that  both  the  Russians 
and  the  Japanese  have  used  to  advan- 
tage for  many  years. 

This  vessel  construction  program  was 
designed  for  the  fishermen.  The  Con- 
gress has  insisted  that  redtape  be  kept 
to  a  minimum.  The  preliminary  appli- 
cation, used  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  determine  eligibility  is  not  com- 
plicated. A  qualified  settlement  broker 
can  assist  the  vessel  owner  in  its  prep- 
aration, for  the  cost  of  perhaps  $15. 
The  preliminary  plans  for  the  vessel  are 
usually  drawn  up  without  cost  by  a  na- 
val architect,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
final  specifications  are  included  in  the 
subsidy  payment.  The  easy  procedure 
should  eliminate  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tracted legal  sessions,  and  should  serve 
to  increase  the  interest  of  the  fishermen 
themselves  in  the  improvement  of  fleet 
and  fishing  conditions. 

As  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  an  applicant  for  this  subsidy 
must  meet  several  requirements:  The 
vessel  itself  must  be  suitable  for  use  in 
the  fishery  for  which  it  is  designed;  suit- 
able for  use  by  the  United  States  for  na- 
tional defense;  and  suitable  for  the  up- 
grading of  the  U.S.  fishing  fleet. 

In  addition,  the  vessel  must  be  of  ad- 
vance design,  which  will  enable  it  to  op- 
erate in  expanded  areas;  be  equipped 
with  newly  developed  gear,  defined  as  the 
most  modern  gear  available  at  the  time 
of  construction;  and  must  not  operate 
in  a  fishery  where  the  operation  would 
cause  economic  hardship  to  efficient  ves- 
sel operators  presently  in  that  fishery. 
It  is  for  this  last  reason  that  a  hearing 
is  to  be  scheduled  prior  to  the  granting 
of  a  subsidy  to  insure  that  no  unfair  ad- 
vantage is  created.  As  far  as  the  appli- 
cant is  concerned,  he  must  possess  the 
ability,  experience,  and  resources  neces- 
sary to  maintain  and  operate  the  pro- 
posed vessel  in  an  efficient  manner. 
Further,  the  applicant  is  restricted  to 
employing  only  citizens  of  the  United 
States  or  aliens  legally  living  here. 

This  act  provides  for  a  fishing  vessel 
construction  differential  subsidy  which 
amends  the  act  of  June  12,  1960 — Public 
Law  86-516.  The  act  increases  the  max- 
imum percent  of  subsidy  from  33  Va  to 
50,  increases  the  maximum  amount  of 
annual  Federal  funds  available  from 
$21/2  to  $10  million,  and  extends  the  pro- 
gram to  June  30,  1972,  as  well  as  provid- 
ing certain  technical  amendments. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  pay  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  construction  in  domestic  and 
foreign  shipyards  provided  that  this  dif- 
ference is  less  than  50  percent  of  the  ves- 
sel's initial  cost.  'The  determination  of 
the  foreign  cost  is  to  be  made  by  the 
Maritime  Administrator. 

We  are  all  aware  that  in  the  shipyards 
of  certain  foreign  nations,  the  cost  of 
building  fishing  vessels  is  40  to  50  percent 
lower  than  in  American  yards,  yet  our 
laws  prevent  American  fishermen  from 
purchasing  these  cheaper  vessels  for  use 
in  domestic  fisheries.    Not  only  must  our 


fishermen  purchase  more  expensive  ves- 
sels, they  must  also  compete  on  the  mar- 
ket with  imports  of  fishery  products 
produced  at  much  lower  cost.  The  Fish- 
ing Fleet  Improvement  Act  will  at  least 
remove  the  inequity  caused  by  the  high 
cost  of  American-made  boats. 

I  applaud  the  wisdom  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress in  passing  this  act,  and  I  look  to 
the  future  for  further  development  of 
the  Nation's  fisheries. 


THE  119TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  CITY 
OF  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
day.  February  1,  1965,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
officially  celebrates  her  119th  anniver- 
sary as  a  city.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant birthdays  in  the  long  and  splen- 
did histoi-y  of  that  community,  for  today 
Milwaukee  becomes  the  first  major 
American  city  to  adopt  a  community  re- 
newal plan,  perhaps  the  boldest  new  ap- 
proach toward  achieving  plarmed.  long- 
range  development  of  cities  through  es- 
tablishing a  lasting  partnership  between 
local  and  Federal  Government. 

Milwaukee  Mayor  Heniy  W.  Maier 
signs  into  law  today  a  document  which 
may  very  well  set  a  pattern  for  future 
development  of  American  cities.  This 
plan  provides  for  a  comprehensive,  long- 
range,  fiscally  sound  method  of  prevent- 
ing both  residential  and  nonresidential 
blight;  of  redeveloping  areas  in  which 
conservation  is  not  feasible;  of  revitaliz- 
ing Milwaukee's  economically  important 
downtown:  of  efficiently  and  effectively 
utilizing  all  Milwaukee's  community  re- 
sources and  of  increasing  the  city's  tax 
base  while  improving  the  overall  physical 
quality  of  the  community. 

I  have  known  Mayor  Maier  for  many 
years.  He  was  a  colleague  of  mine  in 
State  government  when  I  was  Grovernor 
of  Wisconsin.  He  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  a  keen  student  of  urban  af- 
fairs— both  in  Milwaukee  and  nationally, 
as  his  election  as  president  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  will  attest  to. 

He  took  office  as  mayor  in  1960  with  a 
concept  for  the  total  development  of  his 
comiBunity  which  has  become  known  as 
the  Milwaukee  idea. 

This  concept  called  for  a  comprehen- 
sive program  for  dealing  with  urban 
problems  in  the  three  interrelated  areas 
of  physical  blight,  economic  obsolescence 
and  human  waste. 

In  the  5  years  since  he  took  office, 
Mayor  Maier  has  done  much  to  make 
the  Milwaukee  idea  into  an  ideal.  He 
established  a  pioneer  economic  develop- 
ment unit  in  his  office  which  has  made 
great  advances  in  strengthening  the 
business  and  industrial  climate  in  his 
community.  He  established  a  social  de- 
velopment commission  which  has  made 
Milwaukee  a  leader  in  implementing  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

And  today  his  city  takes  a  giant  stride 
in  making  the  Milwaukee  idea  a  prece- 
dent for  development  for  other  cities  to 
follow — today  he  completes  the  cycle  by 
officially  adopting  for  his  city  the  blue- 
print for  long-range  development  which 
is  the  community  renewal  program. 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  Milwaukee  for  the  progress 


she  has  made  in  providing  a  mechanism 
for  solving  the  pressing  problems  of 
growth  and  change  which  beset  that 
city,  in  common  with  other  great  cities 
of  the  Nation. 

Mayor  Maier  has  expressed  his  views 
on  a  strategy  of  total  development  for 
his  city  in  an  article.  In  view  of  the 
progress  evidenced  by  Milwaukee  today, 
I  believe  that  excerpts  from  this  article 
are  very  significant  today  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  them  printed 
in  the  Reco.rd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal] 
Mayor's  Plan  for  Citt  Progress 

(The  need  for  overall,  step  by  step  develop- 
ment of  Milwaukee  on  a  broad  physical,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  basis  is  stated  by  Mayor 
Henry  Maier  in  the  following  article  which 
he  wrote  for  the  Milwaukee  Journal.) 

Milwaukee's  renaissance  is  well  underway, 
but  to  bring  it  into  full  bloom  Milwaukee 
must  support  an  all-out  plan  of  progress  and 
Improvement — a  strategy  of  total  develop- 
ment. 

WHAT  ABOUT  FUTtJBE? 

Now,  while  the  spirit  of  renaissance  is  on 
the  rise  in  the  city,  is  a  good  time  to  think 
In  terms  of  the  design  of  the  broad  programs 
(In  contrast  with  a  specific  project)  that 
will  not  only  serve  the  present  generation  but 
also  present  the  pattern  for  a  dynamic  city 
In  generations  to  come.  What  is  the  need  for 
broad  programs? 

Why  not  let  things  go  on  as  they  have  In 
the  past?  We  have  an  enviable  reputation 
for  good  housekeeping  in  government;  we 
have  streets  so  clean  by  contrast  with  other 
large  cities  that  visitors  commend  us;  we 
have  a  citizenry  noted  for  its  integrity.  Peo- 
ple say  that  this  is  a  fine  community  in  which 
to  bring  up  children. 

So  why  rock  the  boat  when  the  passengers 
and  the  crew  feel  that  the  good  ship  Milwau- 
kee is  pursuing  a  steady  course? 

The  best  place  to  look  for  the  answer  is  on 
the  ship's  bridge.  Here  signals  have  been  ar- 
riving that  other  large  urban  ships  of  similar 
age  are  not  in  good  shape.  There  Is  frantic 
activity  on  them  because  they  are  in  more 
trouble  than  Milwaukee. 

COMPLEX  organism 

Warning  signals  from  our  own  ship  indi- 
cate that  some  of  the  machinery  is  not  func- 
tioning as  well  as  it  could,  that  some  parts 
are  in  need  of  replacement,  that  some  of  the 
crew  are  not  getting  along  &s  well  as  they 
might,  that  some  of  the  navigators  disagree 
about  the  course  that  has  been  plotted. 

Now  if  Milwaukee  were  as  simply  orga- 
nized as  a  real  ship  we  could  take  her  into 
port  and  get  her  overhauled.  Instead,  we 
are  speaking  of  a  complex  organism — metro- 
politan Milwaukee. 

Some  see  a  big  city  as  an  organization  for 
service  to  produce  roads,  sewers,  street  lights, 
snow  removal,  refuse  disposal  and  the  like. 

Some  who  have  fled  it  see  it  as  a  place 
of  drabness  and  noise,  but  as  a  place  of  In- 
come. But  some  see  it  as  home,  and  one  they 
like  in  its  variety. 

ETHNIC  ORIGINS  DIFFER 

It  is  a  galaxy  of  people  of  different  ethnic 
origins,  and  organizations — churches,  labor 
unions,  businesses,  schools,  welfare  societies, 
manufacturing  companies  and  others. 

And  when  you  are  in  the  middle  of  all  this 
it  is  somewhat  like  being  in  the  middle  of 
the  forest:  Unless  you  climb  the  tallest  tree 
you  can't  take  a  look  at  the  whole  of  It. 
Even  then  you  need  a  powerful  set  of  binoc- 
ulars to  see  the  necessary  detail  and  a  micro- 
scope to  see  Invisible  forces  at  work. 
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For  invisible  to  the  naked  public  eye  is  a 
disease  in  the  public  body  that  causes  lassi- 
tude, immobility  and  Inability  to  focus  at- 
tention. Unless  this  disease  is  conquered, 
decay  will  set  in,  and  every  organ  o:  the 
metropolitan  area  will  be  affected.  Fortu- 
nately, imllke  many  other  central  cities, 
Milwaukee  has  experienced  only  the  first 
symptoms. 

NEED   PRIORITIES 

The  enlightened  planner  says  that  the 
remedy  is  a  vague  thing  called  "compre- 
hensive planning."  And  the  political  scien- 
tist talks  about  forms  of  government.  A 
disgusted  citizen  says,  "Those  guys  at  city 
hall  ought  to  get  together." 

Each  of  these  answers  may  be  involved  in 
the  cure,  but  none  recognizes  the  real  cause 
of  the  ailment. 

The  truth  is  this:  This  Illness  that  could 
destroy  the  central  city  Is  caused  by  deficien- 
cies in  the  system  of  making  decisions.  The 
system  has  failed  in  solving  the  main  prob- 
lem— the  problem  of  establishing  priorities 
for  coordinated  action  on  the  broad  eco- 
nomic, social  and  physical  fronts. 

The  question  comes  right  down  to  this: 
What  should  we  do  to  add  to  the  sure- 
ness  of  our  decisions,  to  bring  about  the 
understanding  that  eliminates  delay,  and  to 
condition  our  citizens  and  our  decisionmak- 
ers to  rational  processes  in  government? 

EMPHASIZES    POINTS 

My  answer  to  this  is  that  our  strategy  for 
development  must  emphasize : 

A  step-by-step  approach  to  change  that  will 
reduce  fear  of  change. 

A  formal  process  that  will  identify  prob- 
lems, assemble  facts  concerning  them,  dif- 
ferentiate between  facts  and  assumptions  in 
planning,  formulate  alternatives  and  calcu- 
late consequences. 

Coordination  of  Individual  and  group 
efforts. 

Our  strategy  must  make  the  foes  of  prog- 
ress contend  with  logic.  It  must  provide  a 
better  basis  for  resolving  conflict.  It  must 
confront  special  interest  groups  with  surer 
public  policy  In  terms  of  priorities  that  serve 
broad  public  purposes. 

Milwaukee's  development  program  Is  made 
necessary  by  changes  that  inevitably  overtake 
a  city.  Neighborhoods  seemingly  change 
overnight;  or  perhaps  It  is  simply  that  people 
wake  up  one  morning  and  suddenly  become 
conscious  of  the  accumulated  change.  Old 
Industries  become  obsolete,  the  city  must 
compete  for  new  industries  to  replace  them. 
■  Traffic  Is  no  longer  a  problem  of  a  single 
street  but  of  complicated  patterns  of  urban 
highways  with  the  attendant  problems  of  city 
parking. 

PROBLEMS    OF    GROWTH 

And  a  development  program  for  Milwaukee 
must  consider  the  problems  of  growth  as  well 
as  change.  Few  other  older  cities  have  Mil- 
waukee's growth  potential.  Large  acreages 
remain  that  can  be  developed  on  an  orderly 
basis  If  our  strategy  for  development  includes 
a  land  bank  reserved  for  future  economic 
development,  the  proper  development  of  our 
industrially  zoned  vacant  land  and  the  future 
use  of  the  redevelopment  tool  for  land 
clearance. 

With  the  challenges  of  both  change  and 
growth  before  It,  Milwaukee  faces  Its  deci- 
sions on  development  problems.  How  shall 
we  proceed? 

First,  decisions  In  government  move  from 
level  to  level,  or  from  branch  to  branch.  To 
be  accepted  they  must  be  understood,  and 
they  must  not  stimulate  too  large  a  fear  of 
change.  As  the  decisions  move  they  must 
embrace  acceptable  steps  resembling  evolu- 
tion. Revolutionary  proposals  simply  cause 
explosions  without  results.  This  may  be  a 
sad  revelation  to  the  impatient,  but  it  is  a 
basic  truth.  So  a  step-by-step  approach  to 
change  must  be  used. 


LAID   GROTTNDWORK 

An  example  of  this  process  was  seen  in  the 
creation  of  the  department  of  city  develop- 
ment, the  first  major  reorganization  In  city 
government  In  decades.  It  was  on  the  face 
of  it  accomplished  in  record  time.  But 
much  consent  was  negotiated  before  It  was 
finally  a  legal  entity.  And  when  the  Idea 
for  the  department  was  presented  to  the 
common  council.  It  was  not  an  all  encom- 
passing reorganization  that  called  for  the 
abolishment  and  the  recreation  of  all  existing 
apparatus  In  the  field.  It  was  presented  as 
the  longest  acceptable  step  that  could  be 
taken  without  stimulating  so  much  opp)osl- 
tlon  that  it  would  have  been  delayed  In- 
terminably or  killed.  It  laid  the  groundwork 
for  the  next  steps. 

Second,  decisionmaking  Involves  a  choice 
in  terms  of  how  we  use  our  resources.  Today 
in  our  complex  urban  society  when  the 
choices  are  complex  the  old  process  of  choice 
by  intuition  will  not  serve.  A  formalized 
process  Is  needed.  Problem  areas  must  be 
identified,  facts  assembled,  assumptions  and 
facts  disengaged  (an  amazingly  difficult  feat 
for  some  people  whose  credentials  would  In- 
dicate that  they  could  do  this  with  ease) ,  as- 
sumptions laid  out,  alternatives  selected  and 
consequences  calculated.  This  process  en- 
ables the  decision  to  stand  well  In  the  face 
of  attack.  It  considers  the  fact  that  we 
must  base  our  policy  decisions  on  careful 
analysis. 

ANSWER    DIFFERS 

What  organization  can  best  coordinate 
the  many  individual  and  group  efforts,  gather 
the  facts,  set  the  goals  and  priorities,  and 
supply  the  creative  inventiveness  that  Is  nec- 
essary for  future  decision?  The  answer  dif- 
fers according  to  whether  the  problem  Is 
physical,  economic,  or  social  In  nature. 

The  department  of  city  development  was 
organized  to  attack  our  city's  physical  prob- 
lems as  a  first  step  In  the  strategy.  Or- 
ganizing the  division  of  economic  develop- 
ment In  the  mayor's  office  Is  the  first  organi- 
zational attack  on  our  economic  problems. 
The  newly  organized  commission  for  social 
development,  recognizing  that  an  organiza- 
tion including  various  governmental  and  pri- 
vate agencies  Is  needed  here.  Is  a  first  step 
to  attack  our  social  problems  on  a  broad 
front. 

Let  us  take  the  community  renewal  pro- 
gram as  a  sphere  of  decisionmaking  within 
the  organizational  framework  of  the  depart- 
ment of  city  development.  This  is  a  gigan- 
tic effort  to  lay  down  the  strategy  for  the 
future  physical  improvement,  renewal,  and 
development  of  Milwaukee's  physical  plant — 
yet  no  program  Is  more  misunderstood  or  less 
understood.  Above  all.  It  Is  an  effort  to  lay 
down  priorities  for  action  In  terms  of  a  real- 
istic total  perspective.  It  is  the  basis  for  the 
step-by-step  decisions  of  the  future.  It  is 
planning  for  a  program  of  action — action 
based  upon  calculated  decisions,  based  upon 
alternative  use  of  resources  and  the  prac- 
ticalities of  development  within  our  re- 
sources. 

MUST  DEVELOP  APPROACH 

The  commission  for  social  development 
must  develop  an  approach  that  enables  it 
to  set  priorities  In  terms  of  developing  our 
human  resources. 

It  may  be  that  the  areas  laid  down  by 
the  commtailty  renewal  program  will  be 
used  by  the  commission  for  social  develop- 
ment to  construct  social  profiles  for  the  areas 
including  such  things  as  unemplojmient 
rates,  spending  habits,  public  assistance  sta- 
tistics, crime  Incidence,  and  so  on. 

Thus,  the  community  renewal  program 
may  well  provide  the  bridge  between  pro- 
grams of  physical  and  social  development. 
Simultaneously,  a  pattern  of  economic  de- 
velopment win  be  nearlng  completion.  Thus, 
a  pattern  of  total  development  begins  to 
emerge  that  automatically  begins  to  inte- 
grate Itself. 


The  division  of  economic  development  has 
the  job  of  formulating  specific  programs  and 
recommending  municipal  policies  which  will 
advance  Milwaukee  toward  the  overall  goal 
of  economic   development. 

To  succeed,  the  division  must  look  to  the 
universities  which  in  cooperation  with  civic 
and  labor  groups  must  produce  an  economic 
base  analysis  which  will  show  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  our  local  economy,  reveal 
the  interrelationships  of  our  basic  Irdustrles 
so  that  future  programs  can  be  aimed  at 
those  Industries  which  have  a  potential  in 
our  city,  provide  a  basis  for  a  realistic  de- 
cision for  city  capital  investment  designed  to 
strengthen  our  economic  base  and  give  us 
a  general  insight  into  where  our  economy 
is  likely  to  go. 

NEED  FINANCIAL  PLAN 

Still  another  decision  must  be  made  after 
the  previous  operations — economic,  social, 
and  physical — are  fully  planned  and  pro- 
gramed. This  pertains  to  a  long-term  finan- 
cial plan. 

There  must  be  Injected  into  the  decision- 
making processes  an  increasing  awareness 
of  the  effect  of  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment upon  the  financial  resources  of  the  local 
government.  Our  local  resources  are  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
State  government  taxes  and  distributes  these 
taxes. 

These  organizations  and  programs — physi- 
cal, economic,  social,  and  financial — will  In- 
volve the  total  community:  Public  bodies, 
private  agencies,  universities,  social  agencies, 
all  citizens. 

This  plan  for  progress,  this  Milwaukee  idea, 
will  be  criticized  at  first  for  moving  slowly. 
In  reality,  it  is  the  only  shortcut  to  total 
development. 

By  using  this  plan  for  progress,  Milwaukee 
will  have  in  readiness  the  means  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  future. 
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PRANK   HEWLETT— REPORTER 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  al- 
most every  day  for  the  last  14  years  my 
staff  and  I  have  heard  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune's  Frank  Hewlett  ask  "Got  any 
news  for  me  today?" 

Of  course,  Washington,  serving  as  ex- 
ofBcio  capital  of  the  world,  has  thou- 
sands of  newspaper  reporters  listed  in  its 
directories.  However,  few  have  the 
background  and  the  experiences  of  Frank 
Hewlett,  who  has  covered  everything 
from  World  War  II  in  the  Pacific  to 
the  smallest  of  reclamation  projects  in 
the  West. 

Sandor  S.  Klein,  editor  of  the  Boise 
Statesman,  has  written  an  excellent 
column  on  Mr.  Hewlett,  and  has  related 
some  of  those  war  experiences.  Because 
of  his  modesty,  few  in  the  Capital  know 
of  them.  Therefore,  I  ask  vmanimou* 
consent  that  this  well-earned  tribute  b« 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman,  Jan.  17, 

1965] 

Reporter's   Notebook 

(By  Sandor  S.  Klein) 

One  of  my  good  friends  In  Washington  is 
a  reporter  named  Prank  Hewlett.  He  Is  cor- 
respondent for  several  western  newspapers. 
If  you  see  a  blur  and  flying  coattalls,  you 
can  pretty  well  bet  it's  Hewlett  because  he's 
always  In  a  hurry. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  Hewlett  Is 
a  pretty  gentle  fellow.  But  he  can  scrap,  ii 
he  must,  to  get  the  news. 


He  was  a  correspondent  for  the  United 
Press  International  in  Manila  when  the  Jap- 
anese attacked  In  World  War  II.  With  the 
Japanese  threatening  to  cut  off  Manila. 
Hewlett  said  his  farewells  to  his  wife  and  in 
a  borrowed  car  raced  to  beat  the  Japanese  to 
the  last  road  open  to  the  Bataan  Peninsula. 
He  just  made  it.  too,  the  last  American  cor- 
respondent out  of  Manila. 

During  the  next  31/2  months  he  lived  with 
the  heroic  last-ditch  defenders  on  Bataan 
and  Corregldor.  Joe  Alex  Morris,  who  was 
United  Press  foreign  editor  at  the  time,  later 
recounted  Hewlett's  experiences  in  a  book 
about  the  UP  called  "Deadline  Every  Min- 
ute." 

During  his  stay  with  the  Isolated  troops, 
Hewlett  filed  stories  day  after  day  about  the 
heroic  but  doomed  Americans.  But  he  com- 
plained to  his  colleagues  that  he  was  getting 
no  guidance  from  the  UP's  New  York  head- 
quarters on  coverage.  The  fact  was  that  none 
of  New  York's  messages  had  got  through  to 
him  but  one.  It  was  a  message  from  the 
accounting  department  asking: 

"What  shall  we  do  with  your  paycheck?" 

This  Irked  Hewlett  no  end  and  he  finally 
sent  this  reply,  Intended  to  be  sarcastic: 

"Hell,  why  don't  you  buy  Liberty  Bonds?" 

As  the  end  approached  at  Corregldor,  Hew- 
lett learned  that  a  badly  damaged  trainer 
plane  was  being  patched  up.  Under  orders 
from  the  military  conunand,  Hewlett  was  or- 
dered to  leave  on  the  plane  and  to  carry  out 
a  sackful  of  Army  intelligence  records.  The 
plane  managed  to  escape  Japanese  gunfire  on 
the  takeoff  but  when  it  landed  on  the  Philip- 
pine Island  of  Panay  it  collapsed  gently  after 
touching  down.  It  looked  for  a  while  as 
though  he  might  be  trapped  there  but  for- 
tunately an  American  bombing  plane  from 
Mindanao  was  forced  to  make  a  refueling 
stop  at  Panay  and  Hewlett  hitched  a  ride 
south.  There  he  got  another  ride  to  Aus- 
tralia. 

Hewlett  remained  with  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur's  forces  for  the  3  years  or  so 
it  took  him  to  fight  his  way  back  into  Manila. 
So,  when  on  February  4,  1945,  Hewlett  heard 
that  the  1st  Cavalary  was  about  to  enter  the 
city  with  a  rescue  column  of  16  tanks  and 
Jeeps  and  trucks,  he  joined  it.  He  had  a  per- 
sonal reason.  His  wife,  whom  he  thought 
at  first  would  have  diplomatic  Immunity  be- 
cause she  was  employed  by  the  American 
High  Commissioner  to  the  Philippines,  was 
In  the  notorious  Santo  Tomas  Internment 
camp  In  Manila. 

As  a  tank  broke  through  the  prison  fence, 
Hewlett's  jeep  was  right  behind  It.  A  Jap- 
anese soldier  fired  at  him  from  close  range 
but  fortunately  missed.  While  fighting  con- 
tinued around  the  camp,  Hewlett  and  several 
others  made  their  way  into  the  old  audito- 
rium. 

Hewlett  had  a  chance  to  greet  Robert 
Crabb,  one  of  his  UP  colleagues  who  had  been 
Interned  by  the  Japanese,  and  Mrs.  Franz 
Welssblatt,  wife  of  another  UP  correspondent 
who  had  been  captured  on  Bataan.  But 
Hewlett  could  not  find  his  wife.  Desperately 
he  searched  out  someone  he  had  previously 
known  In  Manila  and  he  was  told  to  try  the 
hospital  building. 

When  there  was  a  lull  In  the  firing,  Hewlett 
streaked  across  to  the  hospital.  He  started 
up  a  dimly  lit  stairway.  He  noticed  a  thin 
figure  of  a  girl,  who  apparently  weighed  no 
more  than  80  pounds,  trying  to  make  her  way 
down  the  stairs.  Hewlett  stared.  Then  he 
took  the  remaining  stairs  in  a  few  strides  and 
his  arms  enfolded  her.  Hewlett  and  his  wife, 
Virginia,  were  reunited  again  after  3  years. 

I  saw  them  when  they  returned  to  the 
United  States.  It  was  at  the  San  Francisco 
organizational  meeting  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Mrs.  Hewlett,  though  she  had  received 
medical  attention  and  rest  at  a  military  hos- 
pital, was  still  thin.  But  her  face  was  aglow. 
So  was  Hewlett's. 


And  I  couldn't  help  but  think  of  the  line 
by  Milton: 
"They  also  serve  who  stand  and  wait." 


GOLD  OUTFLOW  SHOWS  LACK  OF 
JOHNSON  ADMINISTRATION  DIS- 
CIPLINE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  emotional  impact  that  our 
gold  reserve  can  have,  I  hope  that  those 
who  testify,  beginning  tomorrow,  at  the 
heai-ing  by  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  will  avoid  intemperate 
statements  of  panic  and  crisis.  Already 
we  have  heard  more  emotional  remarks 
and  impassioned  sE>eeches  than  were 
necessary.  Although  such  speeches  make 
good  headline  material  for  newspapers, 
they  do  not  assist  with  the  problem  at 
hand. 

NO  CRISIS 

We  must  let  it  be  known  to  all  that 
we  are  not  legislating  on  the  gold  re- 
sei-ve  in  an  atmosphere  of  crisis.  There 
is  no  reason  for  alarm.  We  do  not 
need  to  be  unduly  concerned  about  what 
has  been  refen-ed  to  as  the  international 
money  ring.  We  do  not  need  to  spread 
distrust  of  our  currency  by  announcing 
that  it  can  not  now  be  redeemed.  That 
has  been  the  case  for  the  last  30  years. 
We  do  not  need  to  frighten  individuals 
with  threats  of  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment as  results  of  Federal  Reserve  ac- 
tion. We  do  not  need  to  antagonize  for- 
eign countries  whose  cooperation  is  nec- 
essary if  our  present  international 
monetary  stability  is  to  be  maintained. 

We  do  need,  and  we  welcome,  respon- 
sible statements  of  fact  and  philosophy; 
and  I  hope  that  all  who  testify  on  the 
bill  will  limit  themselves  to  statements 
of  that  type. 

ADMINISTRATION  BILL  NEEDED 

The  administration's  request  for  action 
on  the  gold  reserve  currently  being  held 
behind  oui-  Federal  Reserve  notes  and 
deposit  liabilities  is  a  timely  one.  A  brief 
review  of  our  monetary  statistics  over 
the  postwar  period  gives  a  clear  picture 
of  the  present  situation  and  its  causes. 
In  1949,  our  monetary  stock  of  gold 
reached  a  high  of  nearly  $25  billion. 
Since  that  time,  our  gold  supply  has 
decreased  continually,  with  the  exception 
of  3  years,  1952.  1956.  and  1957.  The 
outflow  in  the  15-year  period  has  been 
about  $10  billion.  Now  we  have  a  total 
of  just  over  $15  billion. 

The  gold  outflow  has  not  been  entirely 
undesirable.  During  the  years  after  the 
war,  our  European  neighbors  had  a  dol- 
lar shortage;  and  since  they  desperately 
needed  assistance  in  rebuilding  their 
economies  from  the  rubble  of  the  war, 
our  deficit  balance  and  resulting  outflow 
of  gold  served  a  useful  purpose.  The  in- 
ternational monetary  system  of  the  free 
world  was  strengthened;  the  European 
nations  and  Japan  were  assisted  in  the 
task  of  rebuilding.  The  shortage  of  dol- 
lars, however,  was  gradually  overcome: 
and  since  1958.  according  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  our  deficit  in  the 
balance  of  payments  has  been  a  problem. 

TRADE  BALANCE  IN  OtTE  rAVOR 

Interestingly,  this  problem  has  not 
been  the  result  of  importing  more  than 


we  export  in  goods  and  services.  The 
United  States  has  exported  more  goods 
and  services  than  it  has  imported,  each 
year.  The  problem,  interestingly,  has 
arisen  from  our  overwillingness  to  bear 
the  burdens  of  the  world.  Earnings  from 
the  export  suitjIus  and  other  credit  items 
have  not  been  large  enough  to  offset  our 
defense  expenditures,  our  economic  as- 
sistance, and  our  capital  investments  in 
foreign  countries. 

As  our  payments  continued  to  exceed 
our  receipts,  dollar  balances  began  to 
build  up  in  foreign  coimtries.  A  new 
term,  "Eurodollars"  was  coined,  because 
of  the  importance  of  the  UJS.  dollars  as 
a  reserve  currency  and  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  in  Emrope.  These  dollars  rep- 
resented a  significant  proportion  of  the 
total  reserves  of  most  of  the  free  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

Many  countries  have  been,  and  ap- 
parently still  are,  content  to  have  their 
reserves  in  U.S.  dollars,  because  our  dol- 
lars have  been  convertible  at  any  time 
for  gold,  at  a  price  of  $35  an  ounce.  So 
long  as  this  commitment  exists  and  so 
long  as  there  is  no  fear  that  it  will  not 
continue  in  the  future,  U.S.  dollars  lit- 
erally are  as  "good  as  gold."  In  addition, 
dollar  balances  provide  income  to  the 
holder,  through  interest  payments,  rather 
than  being  sterile,  as  gold  might  be. 

PLEDGE  STABLE  PRICE  OF  GOLD 

The  United  States  has  made  plain  the 
assurance  that  it  is  conmiitted  to  hold- 
ing the  price  of  gold  at  $35  an  ounce, 
and  that  dollars  will  be  exchanged  for 
gold  at  that  price,  if  requested  by  for- 
eign central  bankers.  We  must  stand 
by  that  commitment  for  the  present  and 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  If,  for  any 
reason,  foreign  monetary  authorities 
thought  the  dollar  was  about  to  be  de- 
valued in  terms  of  gold,  of  course  they 
would  seek  to  exchange  dollars  for  gold 
before  the  devaluation.  This  we  can- 
not afford:  and  thus  it  is  imperative 
that  we  have  suflBcient  gold  to  meet  the 
requests  made. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  recent  conver- 
sions of  dollars  for  gold  have  perhaps 
been  overemphasized.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  the  $150  million  purchase 
by  France  during  January  may  be  part 
of  an  effort  to  embarrass  the  United 
States.  It  could  also  be  an  effort  to 
exert  the  national  image  of  that  coun- 
try, and  to  break  free  somewhat  from 
the  influence  of  dollars  as  a  large  part 
of  that  nation's  reserve,  and  thus  to  in- 
crease the  prestige  of  France's  own 
money.  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  during  1964.  French  conver- 
sions of  dollars  to  gold  amounted  to 
about  $100  million  a  quarter.  There- 
fore, the  recent  conversion  need  not  be 
the  basis  for  rash  action  or  the  founda- 
tion for  unwarranted  rumor.  Rather,  it 
should  be  considered  as  part  of  a  con- 
tinuing effort  to  maintain  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  French  monetary  reserves 
in  gold. 

Spain,  too.  has  quietly  been  convert- 
ing its  dollars  into  gold.  A  reported  $40 
million  exchange  was  carried  out  in  De- 
cember; and  a  similar  amount  may  have 
been  exchanged  during  the  past  month. 
Further  conversions  may  be  expected 
until  Spain's  gold  stocks  are  up  to  50 
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to  75  percent  of  her  total  foreign  ex- 
change reserves,  which  are  relatively 
small. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  these  con- 
versions, they  do  cause  an  outflow  of 
gold.  It  is  presently  estimated  that  the 
gold  outflow  in  1965  will  be  between  $500 
million  and  $1  billion.  Some  are  pre- 
dicting an  even  gi-eater  outflow. 

ECONOMY    EXPANSION 

In  addition  to  the  gold  outflow  as  a 
demand  for  our  gold,  our  currency  will, 
with  a  normal  expansion,  require  addi- 
tional backing.  It  is  likely  that  an  ex- 
pansion of  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  de- 
posit liabilities  would,  in  the  absence  of 
any  such  legislation,  require  an  addi- 
tional $400  to  $500  million  in  gold. 

The  proposed  new  subscription  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  will  re- 
quire about  another  $351  million. 

Combining  these,  we  come  up  with  a 
possible  total  of  about  $1.75  billion  in 
gold  needed  during  1965. 

Latest  Treasury  statistics  indicate 
that  we  have  about  $1.5  billion  in  what 
might  be  called  free  gold.  This  is  gold 
that  w^e  possess  above  the  25-percent 
legal  requirement  behind  Federal  Reserve 
notes  and  deposit  liabilities.  Theoret- 
ically, this  means  that  we  only  have  $1.5 
billion  with  which  to  meet  foreign  and 
domestic  demands;  and  the  unsophisti- 
cated could  construe  this  to  mean  that 
our  ability  to  redeem  dollars  for  gold  is 
limited  to  that  amount.  Foreign  cen- 
tral bankers,  however,  are  not  unsophis- 
ticated ;  and  they  realize  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  makes  provisions  for  emer- 
gencies, in  a  section  giving  the  Federal 
Reserve  authorities  the  power  to  sus- 
pend the  25-percent  requirement  for 
temporary — though  possibly  indefinite — 
periods,  if  necessary.  They  also  are 
aware  that  in  order  to  maintain  the 
standing  of  the  U.S.  dollar,  we  must  be 
committed  to  dollar  conversion  to  the 
last  ounce  of  gold. 

GOLD  BACKING  FOR  CURRENCY  REMAINS 

I  mention  this  provision  allowing  con- 
version without  any  congressional  or 
presidential  action  only  to  illustrate  that 
we  are  not  considering  the  removal  of 
the  gold  backing  from  our  currency  out 
of  necessity  or  weakness.  Nations  are 
not  clamoring  for  our  gold  reserves.  Our 
commitments  could  be  met  without  any 
legislative  action.  It  is  desirable,  how- 
ever, that  we  do  take  legislative  action  to 
assure  all  who  might  be  concerned  that 
we  do  intend  to  keep  the  dollar  strong. 

Several  proposals  have  been  intro- 
duced. Many  more,  based  on  minor 
technical  differences,  could  also  be  intro- 
duced. However,  the  three  major  alter- 
natives are: 

First.  To  eliminate  all  gold  backing 
from  both  our  Federal  Reserve  notes  and 
our  deposit  liabilities.  This  proposal 
would  completely  eliminate  any  tie  of  our 
domestic  currency  to  gold. 

Second.  To  eliminate  all  the  backing 
from  the  deposit  liabilities  of  Federal  Re- 
serve banks,  but  to  continue  full  25-per- 
cent backing  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  in 
circulation. 

Third.  To  decrease  the  percentage  of 
gold  backing  behind  both  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  and  our  deposit  liabilities 


from  the  present  25  percent  to  a  lower 
percentage. 

My  research  and  analysis  indicate  that 
the  second  of  these  proposals  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. It  would  make  available  about 
$5  billion  in  gold  with  which  to  meet  de- 
mands by  foreign  banks  and  to  back  the 
expected  normal  increase  in  our  Federal 
Reserve  notes  as  our  economy  expands. 
The  Treasury  proposal  meets  the  need 
equally  as  well  as  do  the  other  proposals, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  should  cause  the 
least  concern  which  could  develop  into  a 
crisis  situation. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  the 
gold  backing  of  our  currency  does  not 
perform  any  useful  function.  This  point 
of  view  is  based  on  the  claim  that  we 
have  a  managed  money  supply,  that  it  is 
not  limited  by  the  gold;  and  that  U.S. 
citizens  cannot  exchange  U.S.  currency 
for  gold,  and  therefore  it  is  useless  to 
keep  the  backing. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  a  managed 
currency.  The  gold  backing  does  not  de- 
termine the  quantity  of  money  in  circula- 
tion, nor  does  it  act  as  a  first  line  defense 
against  inflation. 

INDEPENDENT  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 

The  responsibility  and  authority  to 
maintain  a  stable  currency  and  an  ap- 
propriate money  supply  have  been  dele- 
gated by  Congress  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  Congress  has  taken  this  action 
because  money  management  requires 
daily  action  and  analysis  which  Congress 
is  not  in  a  position  to  perform.  The 
Federal  Reserve  is  an  independent 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  and, 
as  such,  is  completely  responsible  to 
Congress.  The  independence  of  the  sys- 
tem does  not  mean  that  it  is  not  respon- 
sive to  the  overall  goals  and  policy  of  the 
administration.  It  does  mean  that  the 
action  of  the  Board  is  not  directly  dic- 
tated by  the  administration,  and  thus  it 
is  one  step  removed  from  political  pres- 
sure. The  fact  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
is  independent  is  the  genius  of  the  whole 
system.  It  precludes  administrative  po- 
litically inspired  tinkering.  Election- 
time  politics  has  little  to  do  with  mone- 
tary action,  and  thus  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  responsible  monetary  authori- 
ties. It  may  be  true  that  there  have 
been  some  errors  in  judgment  that  ap- 
pear through  hindsight;  but  there  Is 
every  reason  to  trust  the  action  of  the 
Reserve  Board  so  long  as  it  remains  in- 
dependent of  the  administrative  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  interesting  to  realize  that  the 
chief  sponsors  of  legislation  to  com- 
pletely repeal  the  gold-cover  require- 
ment and  thus  release  the  money  supply 
from  any  tie  with  gold  are,  for  the  most 
part,  the  same  individuals  who  have  at- 
tempted to  destroy  confidence  in  the  in- 
dependent Federal  Reserve  System. 
They  are  the  same  individuals  who  desire 
that  Board  members  be,  in  effect,  com- 
pletely subject  to  political  pressure. 
What  a  transfer  of  power  that  would 
provide  for  the  Federal  Government. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  desirable 
to  end  the  independence  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  Neither  is  there  a  need 
at  this  time  to  completely  remove  all  gold 
from  our  domestic  system.  Contrary  to 
some  allegations,  the  gold  reserve  does 


perform  necessary  and  important  func- 
tions. These  hearings  are  a  good  ex- 
ample of  one  such  valuable  function. 
The  fact  that  arbitrary  gold-backing  lev- 
els have  been  set  has  made  it  necessary 
to  propose  the  action  now  being  consid- 
ered. This  brings  clearly  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple the  fact  that  we  are  losing  gold,  and 
that  this  is  a  result  of  our  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  which  can  be  altered  to 
overcome  the  continual  outflow.  If  this 
were  the  only  value  in  the  backing,  I 
would  consider  it  to  be  justifiable.  Sec- 
ond, whether  based  on  valid  monetarj- 
theory  or  not,  some  individuals  feel  more 
confidence  in  our  monetary  system  if  it 
is  backed  by,  or  in  some  way  is  tied  to, 
something  with  intrinsic  value. 

Many  would  like  to  go  back  to  a  full 
gold  standard  and  make  it  possible  to 
convert  our  currency  into  gold.  Cer- 
tainly that  is  not  feasible  with  the  pres- 
ent world  supply  of  gold;  and,  thus,  it 
cannot  be  considered  a  possible  al- 
ternative. It  is  possible,  however,  to 
have  some  gold  backing;  and  though  our 
currency  is  not  convertible  by  United 
States  citizens,  nor  has  it  been  since  1933. 
the  gold  backing  does  lend  some  confi- 
dence. Furthermore,  a  legal  require- 
ment that  there  be  a  gold  reserve  does 
provide  ultimate  limits  on  the  inflation- 
ary potential  in  our  currency. 

The  Treasury  proposal  will  make  it 
necessary  again  to  bring  this  matter  be- 
fore the  public  in  a  few  short  years,  if 
during  the  interim  the  basic  causes  of 
our  gold  outflow  have  not  been  solved. 

JOHNSON  ADMINISTRATION  FAILS 

Although  I  concur  in  the  request  of  the 
Treasury,  I  wish  it  to  be  clear  that  I  can- 
not concur  in  the  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  that  have  made  this  action  nec- 
essary. 

During  the  last  4  years,  the  admin- 
istration has  developed  several  meas- 
ures postponing  the  inevitable  necessity 
of  balancing  international  spending  and 
income  receipts.  These  measures  have 
in  some  respects  been  ingenius  and  not 
altogether  undesirable;  but  they  have 
only  been  delaying  tactics,  and  have  not 
removed  the  source  of  the  imbalance. 
Regardless  of  the  hopes  expressed  by  ad- 
ministration authorities  and  the  assur- 
ances given  that  the  imbalance  would  ex- 
ist for  only  a  few  months,  the  months 
have  turned  into  years,  and  it  appears 
that  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  last 
year  the  deficit  may  have  been  at  the 
astronomical  rate  of  about  $5  billion  a 
year. 

TEMPORARY  EXPEDIENT 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  action 
now  contemplated  is  also  only  a  tem- 
porary expedient.  The  administration 
proposal  will  make  about  $5  billion  in 
gold  available  to  meet  foreign  and  domes- 
tic demands  without  affecting  the  dis- 
cipline of  balancing  our  international  ex- 
penses and  receipts.  This  does  not  re- 
quire that  our  fiscal  policies  be  changed 
in  order  to  avert  additional  deficit  spend- 
ing. It  does  nothing  to  change  the  infla- 
tionai-y  forces  present  in  our  economy, 
which,  if  they  break  through  the  surface, 
could  make  our  goods  and  services  less 
competitive  in  a  world  market,  and  thus 
could  increase  our  deficit  balance. 
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This  measure  will  only  buy  time  dur- 
ing which  the  administration  may,  if  it  is 
willing  to  do  so,  take  action  which  will 
strike  at  the  real  problems. 

FISCAL  AND  MONETARY  DISCIPLINE  NEEDED 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
there  is  a  direct  connection  between  fis- 
cal and  monetary  discipline  and  the  gold 
drain.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
result  of  overspending  in  the  public 
sector,  rather  than  the  inability  of  the 
private  sector  to  perform  its  responsibil- 
ities. On  this  basis,  I  think  it  is  not 
a  good  long-range  policy,  as  a  possible 
solution,  to  penalize  the  private  sector 
with  direct  controls  on  its  activity. 

I  will  support  a  measure  to  make  gold 
available,  because  I  feel  that  it  is  de- 
sirable that  we  not  tie  the  hands  of 
the  administration.  We  must  give  it  an- 
other chance  to  prove  its  dedication  to 
fiscal  responsibility  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  despite  the  failures  of  the  past. 
I  shall  do  this  only  in  the  hope  that 
appropriate  action  will  be  supported. 
We  must  do  something  positive;  but  we 
cannot  afford  to  stifle  the  private  sector, 
which  even  now  is  not  only  providing 
through  taxes,  much  of  the  money  for 
public  spending,  but  also  is  providing  in 
our  international  balance  of  trade  a  sur- 
plus to  help  in  offsetting  much  of  the 
Federal  spending. 

PLAN    OF   ACTION 

The  following  is  a  list  of  positive  steps 
that  could  be  taken: 

First.  Exports  should  be  encouraged, 
through  Federal  policies. 

Second.  Reduction  of  both  tariff  and 
nontariff  barriers  to  the  sale  of  U.S. 
goods  should  be  encouraged. 

Third.  If  other  nations  do  not  reduce 
their  restrictions,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
impose  balancing  or  equalizing  restric- 
tions or  quotas  on  imports. 

Fourth.  Wage  increases  must  remain 
within  the  increase  in  productivity. 

Fifth.  Profit  potential  in  the  United 
States  must  be  made  equally  as  attrac- 
tive as  it  is  in  other  countries,  so  that 
capital  will  remain  in  this  country. 

Sixth.  Other  countries,  particularly 
those  that  are  developed  and  now  show- 
ing a  surplus  in  their  international  ac- 
counts must  accept  a  greater  part  of  the 
free  world  defense  burden. 

Seventh.  Measures  should  be  taken  to 
encourage  foreign  investment  in  U.S.  se- 
curities. 

Eighth.  Foreign-aid  programs  need 
overhaul  and  reduction. 

Ninth.  The  price  level  of  American 
goods  and  services  must  remain  con- 
stant, so  as  to  retain  or  increase  the 
competitiveness  of  American  products  in 
the  world  markets. 

Tenth.  Tourist  travel  in  the  United 
States,  by  both  U.S.  citizens  and  foreign- 
ers, should  be  encouraged. 

Only  with  appropriate  action  in  these 
areas  will  our  gold  outfiow  problem  be 
solved;  and  only  if  the  administration 
takes  that  action  will  it  be  able  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  coming  to  Congress  and 
the  American  people  again,  in  a  relative- 
ly short  time,  to  admit  its  failure  to  man- 
age our  international  business  with  pru- 
dence, by  asking  for  final  elimination  of 
all  gold  behind  our  currency. 
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THE  EISENHOWER  TRIBUTE  TO 
WINSTON  CHURCHILL 

Ml*.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  most 
of  us,  I  am  sure,  were  impressed  by  the 
inspiring  remarks  of  General  Eisenhower 
in  tribute  to  Winston  Churchill,  made 
over  the  facilities  of  the  British  Broad- 
casting Co.  during  the  dramatic  cere- 
monies the  past  weekend.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  historic  statement 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The  Text  of  Eisenhower's  Tribute  on  TV 

Upon  the  mighty  Thames,  a  great  avenue 
of  history,  move  at  this  moment  to  their 
final  resting  place  the  mortal  remains  of 
Sir  Winston  Churchill.  He  was  a  great 
maker  of  history,  but  his  work  done,  the 
record  closed,  we  can  almost  hear  him,  with 
the  poet  (Tennyson)  say: 

"Sunset  and  evening  star. 
And  one  clear  call  for  me. 
Twilight  and  evening  bell. 
And  after  that  the  dark. 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 
When  I  embark." 

As  I,  like  all  other  freemen,  pause  to  pay 
a  personal  tribute  to  the  giant  who  now 
passes  from  among  us,  I  have  no  charter  to 
speak  for  my  countrymen — only  for  myself. 
But,  if  in  memory,  we  journey  back  two 
decades  to  the  time  when  America  and 
Britain  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  global 
conflict  against  tyranny,  then  I  can  pre- 
sume— with  propriety,  I  think — to  act  as 
spokesman  for  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  served  with  me  and  with  their  British 
comrades  during  those  3  years  of  war  on  this 
sector  of  the  earth. 

HE    WAS    BRITAIN 

To  those  men  Winston  Church  was  Brit- 
ain— he  was  the  embodiment  of  British 
defiance  to  threat,  her  courage  in  adversity, 
her  calmness  in  danger,  her  moderation  in 
success.  Among  the  allies  his  name  was 
spoken  with  respect,  admiration,  and  affec- 
tion. Although  they  loved  to  chuckle  at 
his  foibles,  they  knew  he  was  a  stanch  friend. 
They  felt  his  inspirational  leadership.  They 
counted  him  a  fighter  in  their  ranks. 

The  loyalty  that  the  fighting  forces  of 
many  nations  here  serving  gave  to  him  dur- 
ing the  war  was  no  less  strong,  nor  less  freely 
given,  than  he  had,  In  such  full  measure, 
from  his  own  countrymen. 

An  American,  I  was  one  of  those  allies. 
During  those  dramatic  months  I  was  privi- 
leged to  meet,  to  talk,  to  plan,  and  to  work 
with  him  for  common  goals. 

Out  of  that  association  an  abiding — and 
to  me  precious — friendship  was  forged;  It 
withstood  the  trials  and  friction  inescapable 
among  men  of  strong  convictions,  living  In 
the  atmosphere  of  war. 

FRIENDSHIP    GREW 

The  war  ended,  our  friendship  flowered  in 
the  later  and  more  subtle  tests  Imposed  by 
International  politics.  Then,  each  of  us, 
holding  high  official  posts  In  his  own  nation, 
strove  together  so  to  concert  the  strength  of 
our  two  peoples  that  liberty  might  be  pre- 
served among  men  and  the  security  of  the 
free  world  wholly  sustained. 

Through  a  career  during  which  personal 
victories  alternated  with  defeats,  glittering 
praise  with  bitter  criticism,  intense  public 
activity  with  periods  of  semlretlrement,  Win- 
ston Churchill  lived  out  his  4  score  and  10 
years. 

With  no  thought  of  the  length  of  the 
time  he  might  be  permitted  on  earth,  he 
was  concerned  only  with  the  quality  of  the 
service  he  could  render  to  his  nation  and 


to  humanity.  Though  he  had  no  fear  of 
death,  he  coveted  always  the  opportunity  to 
continue  that  service. 

At  this  moment,  as  our  hearts  stand  at 
attention,  we  say  our  affectionate,  though 
sad,  goodby  to  the  leader  to  whom  the  entire 
body  of  freemen  owes  so  much. 

CHAMPION    OF   FREEDOM 

In  the  coming  years,  many  in  countless 
words  will  strive  to  interpret  the  motives, 
describe  the  accomplishments  and  extoll  the 
virtues  of  Winston  Churchill — soldier,  states- 
man, and  citizen  that  two  great  countries 
were  proud  to  claim  as  their  own.  Among 
all  the  things  so  written  or  spoken,  there 
will  ring  out  through  all  the  centuries  one 
Incontestable  ref£iin: 

He  was  a  champion  of  freedom. 

May  God  grant  that  we — and  the  gen- 
erations who  will  remember  him — heed  the 
lessons  he  taught  us;  in  his  deeds;  In  his 
words;  In  his  life. 

May  we  carry  on  his  work  until  no  nation 
lies  In  captivity;  no  man  Is  denied  oppor- 
tunity for  fulfillment. 

And  now  to  you.  Sir  Winston — my  old 
friend — farewell . 


THE  MUSIC  MAN  FROM  NORTH 
DAKOTA 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
attention  to  the  500th  performance  of 
Lawrence  Welk  and  his  "Champagne 
Music  Show"  on  the  ABC  television  net- 
work on  Saturday,  January  23.  1965. 

The  Lawrence  Welk  Band  is  the  first  in 
television  history  to  be  signed  for  a  fxill- 
hour  program  on  a  week-to-week  basis. 
Its  leader,  a  native  of  North  Dakota,  once 
expressed  his  feelings  by  saying,  "You 
have  to  always  be  happy  and  play  what 
the  people  want."  Because  of  this  atti- 
tude, this  band  continues  to  provide  one 
of  our  most  wholesome  and  popular  tele- 
vision programs. 

Lawrence  Welk  was  born  on  March  11. 
1903.  in  the  south  central  community  of 
Strasburg,  south  of  North  Dakota's  capi- 
tal city  of  Bismarck.  He  was  one  of  eight 
children  bom  to  the  German  family  of 
Ludwig  Welk. 

As  was  the  case  with  so  many  of  the 
farm  chUdren  of  that  day.  young  Law- 
rence had  to  leave  school  at  an  early  age. 
to  work  in  the  fields.  But  although  his 
other  education  may  hay*  stopped.  Law- 
rence's father  taught  him  to  play  the 
accordion;  and  by  the  time  he  was  13.  he 
was  invited  to  play  at  w-eddings  and  other 
community  affairs,  and  sometimes  took 
in  as  much  as  $150  when  he  passed  the 
hat  at  these  gatherings. 

At  the  age  of  17,  Lawrence's  father  gave 
him  a  $400  accordion;  and  soon  he  was 
playing  with  several  small  bands  in  the 
area. 

Although  hampered  by  his  lack  of  edu- 
cation, inability  to  read  a  note  of  music, 
and  German  accent,  young  Welk  rose 
fast;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  had 
his  own  six-piece  band,  known  as  the 
"Hotsy  Totsy  Boys." 

He  enlarged  his  band,  and  was  soon 
playing  in  top  ballrooms  in  several  major 
eastern  cities.  When,  at  Pittsburgh's 
William  Penn  Hotel,  in  1938,  he  received 
several  fan  letters  calbng  his  music 
"sparkly  and  bubbly."  he  began  to  call  it 
"Champagne  Music";  and  that  theme 
has  stayed  with  him  to  this  day. 

The  band's  first  engagement  at  the 
Aragon  Ballroom,  in  Ocean  Park,  Calif.. 
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in  1946,  marked  the  beginning  of  Welk's 
success  on  the  west  coast. 

In  1951,  the  manager  of  the  Aragon 
Ballroom  offered  the  band  a  4-week  con- 
tract to  perform  over  KTLA,  a  local  Los 
Angeles  station.  The  show  was  so  popu- 
lar that  it  stayed  on;  and  4  years  later 
it  was  among  the  top  10  of  all  programs 
in  southern  California. 

In  1955,  the  "Lawrence  Welk  Show" 
joined  the  ABC  television  network;  and 
soon  "Champagne  Music,"  with  its  unique 
ability  to  make  people  just  sit  back  and 
be  happy,  was  flowing  into  the  living 
rooms  of  millions  of  weekly  viewers. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  musical  writer 
once  said,  there  is  indeed  "a  touch  of 
America  in  this  genial,  wholesome  maes- 
tro's  lilting,  danceable  music." 

His  story  is  one  cf  dedication  to  the 
highest  ideals  of  showmanship;  and  his 
popularity  is  ample  proof  that  good  taste 
and  sound  judgment  are  still  part  of  the 
American  community. 

I  salute  this  son  of  North  Dakota,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  character 
sketch  of  Mr.  Welk,  from  Celebrity  Reg- 
ister, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Lawrence  Welk 

The  Welk  vintage  of  "champagne"  music 
has  made  him  one  of  the  richest  maestros  in 
the  ballroom  music  business  and  one  of  the 
■  most  popular.  His  gaiety  and  smiling  friend- 
liness have  won  over  countless  women,  men, 
and  children,  who  dig  the  smooth,  simple 
sounds  that  bubble  like  froth  out  of  the  tele- 
vision set  for  2  hours  each  week  (an  unprece- 
dented time  span  for  a  musical  program). 
Welk  has  said  that  his  music  may  not  be 
"sophisticated,  or  new,  or  clever,  or  smart." 
(Variety  has  called  him  a  genius  in 
schmaltz),  but  he  wants  it  that  way  so  that 
everyone  can  understand.  "You  have  also 
to  show  a  little  friendliness,  let's  say  it  that 
way,  and  you  do  the  things  you  know  you  can 
do."  To  promote  this  sense  of  contentment 
and  well-being  he  pays  his  band  members 
some  of  the  highest  salaries  around  and  gives 
them  pep  talks  when  spirits  are  sagging. 

Born  into  a  farming  family  in  North  Da- 
kota, March  11,  1903.  young  Lawrence  re- 
strained his  musical  ambitions  until  he  was 
21  because  his  family  feared  he  would  learn 
"worldly  ways."  But  once  out.  he  toured 
with  his  Lawrence  Welk  Novelty  Orchestra 
which  featured  a  Hawaiian  guitar  player  as 
well  as  Lawrence  himself  on  the  accordion 
(the  one  he  owns  today  cost  $5,000).  Later, 
he  formed  the  Hotsy  Totsy  Orchestra  and 
broadcast  from  his  home  State  to  farm  audi- 
ences. About  1934,  to  sponsor  a  show.  Welk 
promoted  a  Honolulu  fruit  chewing  gum. 
Shipped  in  from  San  Francisco  it  was  sold  In 
his  own  wrappers  until  Wrigley  wrote  him 
that  it  wasn't  such  a  good  idea  since  both 
their  names  began  with  a  "W."  Lawrence 
dropped  the  chicle  line  but  has  had  few 
troubles  with  sponsors  since.  Married  in  1930 
to  a  former  nurse.  Fern  Renner  (children: 
Shirley,  Donna.  Lawrence,  Jr.),  he  lives 
quietly  in  California. 

His  high  standing  with  Coral  Records  is 
due  to  his  perennially  big  selling  albums  with 
such  titles  as  "Bubble  In  Wine"  and  "Spar- 
kling Strings."  "Basically  I'm  a  musician," 
he  has  said  and  has  given  strict  orders  to  his 
producer  and  arranger  to  "watch  the  lyrics. 
When  children  are  listening,  I  don't  want 
to  give  them  a  smutty  thought."  For  this 
wholesomeness  Welk  was  voted  In  1956  as 
the  father  of  the  year  and  as  the  man  with 
the  best  musical  show  of  the  year  by  the 


National  Ballroom  Operators  of  America. 
His  television  shows,  "Lawrence  Welk's  Top 
Tunes  and  New  Talent"  and  "The  Lawrence 
Welk  Show,"  have  prime  time  on  ABC's  tele- 
vision channel.  Over  his  25  years  In  show 
business,  there  has  been  little  change  in  his 
musical  formula:  muted  horns  and  strings 
pouring  out  simple  arrangements  with  a  light 
foot-tapping  beat.  Welk  is  content  with  that. 
"As  long  as  I  stay  with  my  own  audience,"  he 
once  told  his  wife.  "I'm  a  winner." 


INDIANA   DUNES   NATIONAL   LAKE- 
SHORE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
strong  nationwide  support  for  the  Indi- 
ana Dunes  National  Lakeshore  is  well 
shown  by  the  fact  that  33  Senators  now 
sponsor  Senate  bill  360,  to  establish  the 
lakeshore,  which  the  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  Jackson  1  introduced 
on  January  8,  and  which  the  Senate 
passed  last  year. 

The  widespread  support  of  the  bill  is 
also  indicated  by  the  favorable  comment, 
in  newspapers  throughout  the  country, 
by  editors  and  conservation  writers  and 
editors.  The  able  conservation  editor  for 
the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  Edward 
J.  Meeman.  recently  wrote  a  very  en- 
couraging personal  call  for  the  rescue  of 
the  Dunes  in  the  proposed  National  Lake- 
shore  Park.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Meeman's  editorial,  as  published 
in  the  Cincinnati  Post  and  Times  Star  of 
January  23,  1965,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Preserving  Indiana's  Dunes — Park  Bill  Set 
FOR  Passage  in  1965 

(By  Edward  J.  Meeman) 

The  88th  Congress  earned  the  name  of 
"the  conservation  Congress"  because  of  Its 
achievements  In  the  historic  Wilderness 
Preservation  Act,  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund,  the  Fire  Island  National 
Seashore,  the  Ozark  National  Rivers,  and 
other  measures. 

It  also  left  to  Its  successor,  the  89th  Con- 
gress, a  rich  heritage  of  legislation  In  process. 

High  on  this  list  Is  the  bill  to  create  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  which 
has  Just  been  reintroduced  by  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  and  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Vance  Hartke  and  Birch  Bayh,  of  Indiana, 
and  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois. 
Douglas  has  championed  the  measure  be- 
cause the  dunes  lie  just  east  of  Chicago 
where  live  millions  of  his  summer-sweltering 
constituents  who  like  to  escape  to  this  stretch 
of  Lake  Michigan  beach,  overlooked  by 
ancient  heaps  of  wind-blown  sand  anchored 
by  rare  vegetation. 

The  bill  Is  In  the  exact  form  In  which  It 
passed  the  Senate  In  the  last  session.  It  has 
been  endorsed  by  President  Johnson,  as  a 
similar  bill  had  been  endorsed  by  President 
Kennedy.  It  Is  backed  by  the  national  con- 
servation organizations.  It  will  pass  If  the 
Industrial  and  real  estate  Interests  which 
oppose  it  recognize  that  this  administration 
bill  is  the  final  compromise,  that  so  many 
thousands  of  acres  have  already  been  elimi- 
nated from  the  project  that  future  compro- 
mise is  out  of  the  question.  It  will,  if  con- 
servationists recognize  that  this  is  the  best 
that  we  can  do. 

The  bill  sets  aside  forever  as  a  permanent 
possession  of  the  American  people  about 
11,300  acres  of  land.  This  includes  the  2.182 
acres  of  the  existing  Indiana  Dunes  State 
Park,  which  will  remain  separately  managed. 


The  State  park  will  become  part  of  the  na- 
tional lakeshore  only  when  the  State  of  In- 
diana  is  willing  to  give  it  up.  The  proposed 
national  park  has  a  shoreline  of  10.8  miles. 

More  generous  terms  than  are  usually  pro- 
vided to  existing  residents  of  a  natural  area 
about  to  be  taken  over,  are  in  this  bill.  Sen- 
ator Douglas  states  them  as  follows: 

"Owners  of  an  improved  property,  which 
is  within  the  lakeshore  boundaries,  defined 
as  a  detached,  one-family  dwelling  construc- 
tion which  was  begun  before  October  21, 
1963.  may  forever  retain  their  home  in  own- 
ership and  use.  together  with  land  on  which 
it  Is  located,  or  they  may  lease  It,  sell  It  or 
will  It  to  their  heirs.  They  may  also  sell  it 
to  the  Government  under  a  lease  agreement 
for  a  period  up  to  25  years." 

Not  long  ago  I  walked  this  beautiful  shore 
and  looked  up  with  awe  at  these  irreplace- 
able dunes.  May  they  always  be  there  for 
future  generations  to  enjoy.  This  is  the  hour 
to  assure  that  destruction  of  these  dunes 
shall  be  halted,  and  this  invaluable  treasure 
in  the  heart  of  the  Nation  shall  be  forever 
inviolate. 


GENERAL  LeMAY— "MR.  AIR 
FORCE" 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  today 
one  of  Amei-ica's  foremost  airmen  and 
one  of  its  foremost  generals  steps  down. 
I  speak,  of  course,  of  Gen.  Curtis  Emer- 
son LeMay,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force,  who  is  retiring  this  afternoon. 

General  LeMay — who  has  been  "Mr. 
Air  Force"  for  so  long — is  perhaps  the 
most  feared  American  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China. 

He  was  asked  to  keep  America  safe 
through  the  cold  war;  and  he  did  his  job 
well. 

Murray  Moler,  of  the  Ogden  Standard 
Examiner,  one  of  Utah's  leading  news- 
papers, has  penned  an  excellent  tribute 
to  General  LeMay  which  deserves  wide 
distribution.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord this  appropriate  editorial  comment, 
which  was  published  in  the  Standard 
Examiner  on  January  24, 1965.  The  edi- 
torial is  entitled  "U.S.  Air  Force  Won't 
Seem  the  Same  After  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay 
Retires." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  AiK  Force  Won't  Seem  the  Same  After 
Gen.  Curtis  LeMay  Retires 

February  1  is  an  historic  date  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

On  February  1.  1930,  a  23-year-old  Ohloan 
named  Curtis  Emerson  LeMay  received  a 
commission  In  the  Army  Air  Corps  as  a 
second  lieutenant.  He'd  just  received  his 
wings  at  Kelly  Field  In  Texas. 

On  February  1,  1965,  this  same  Curtis  Le- 
May— long  a  four-star  general— retires 
from  the  Air  Force  which  he  has  headed  as 
Chief  of  Staff  since  July  1,  1961. 

These  35  years  span  one  of  the  most  turbu- 
lent periods  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  growth  of  U.S.  military  aviation  has 
been  a  major  factor — In  war  and  In  peace— 
during  these  last  two  generations. 

And  "Curt"  LeMay.  to  his  thousands  of 
admirers,  has  personified  the  Air  Force — its 
development  from  a  fledgling  service  to 
maturity  as  the  top  deterrent  arm  In  the 
American  arsenal. 

Younger  officers  in  the  Air  Force  refer  to 
General   LeMay  as   simply   "The  Chief." 

Veterans  In  the  military  aviation — and 
many  of  the  correspondents  who've  also  come 
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to  know  and  admire  this  husky,  cigar-chew- 
ing man— fondly  call  him  'The  Bomber." 

He  earned  this  nickname  by  his  long  fight 
for  superiority  of  the  American  bombing 
force  and  his  constant  Insistence,  even  as 
long-range  missiles  were  Introduced,  that  the 
manned  aircraft  retain  a  significant  role. 

The  Air  Force  Just  won't  seem  the  same 
without  General  LeMay  up  there  on  top. 

His  successor  as  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  John 
p  McConnell,  is  an  able,  experienced  flier, 
commander,  and  administrator. 

But  General  McConnell  doesn't  have  the 
color,  the  flair,  that  General  LeMay  has. 
No  one  else  In  the  Air  Force  does,  for  that 
matter. 

Stories  about  General  LeMay  can — and 
have — fill  a  book. 

We've  known  him  since  World  War  II 
days,  when,  after  helping  direct  the  B-17 
raids  on  Germany,  he  came  out  to  the  Pacific 
Theater  of  Operations  to  direct  the  B-29 
attacks  on  Japan. 

When  Japan  surrendered,  we  were  with 
tlie  20th  Air  Force  commander  when  he 
surveyed  the  damage  done  by  his  fire  bombers 
on  the  key  cities  of  Japan. 

It  was  a  sober  General  LeMay  who  looked 
over  the  ruins  and  read  the  lists  of  the 
civilian  casualties. 

He  wasn't  a  killer  by  nature  and  his  sorrow 
at  the  suffering  showed  it. 

But,  as  he  expressed  his  feelings,  it  was 
obvious  to  accompanying  newsmen  that  he 
believed  that  the  heavy  bombardments  from 
the  air  had  actually  reduced  casualties — 
both  Japanese  and  American — because  they 
forced  the  enemy  to  its  knees  without  the 
blood  bath  of  an  actual  invasion. 

We  saw  General  LeMay  again  during  the 
Bikini  atomic  bomb  tests  of  1946.  He  was 
reflective  then,  too,  as  he  calculated  the 
changes  that  would  be  made  In  the  world's 
fighting  machines  with  perfection  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

That's  when  he  pushed  construction  of  the 
slx-englncd  B-36  superheavy  bomber — a 
plane  that  could  fly  long  distances  and  carry 
tremendous  loads  of  atomic  weapons.  The 
B-36  never  dropped  a  bomb  In  anger — but, 
with  General  LeMay  directing  Its  deploy- 
ment. It  played  a  major  role  In  keeping  the 
peace. 

After  organizing  air  operations  for  the 
Berlin  air  lift.  General  LeMay  really  came 
Into  his  element  when  he  was  ordered  to  set 
up  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  whose  head- 
quarters he  placed  In  the  heart  of  America 
near  Omaha. 

From  "the  cave,"  SAC's  underground  op- 
erations control  center  dug  Into  the  banks 
of  the  Missouri  River,  Curt  LeMay  ranged  far 
and  wide. 

He  helped  select  SAC's  motto — "Peace  Is 
Our  Profession" — to  show  that  the  bomber 
forces  were  there  to  keep  U.S.  strength  so 
mighty  that  no  enemy  dare  attack  us. 

He  was  a  "nut" — and  we  use  this  In  a  favor- 
able sense — about  security. 

"The  Bomber"  instilled  in  his  oflBcers  and 
men  a  constant  fear  that  subversive  elements 
would  infiltrate  a  SAC  base — or  put  a  de- 
structive grenade  aboard  key  aircraft. 

He  made  spot  checks,  day  and  night,  on 
patrols  assigned  to  guard  parked  aircraft. 

He  ordered  that  everything  brought  aboard 
a  plane  be  closely  checked. 

In  March  1956  we  were  aboard  a  SAC  B-29 
weather  plane  on  a  19-hour  flight  from  Ellsen 
Air  Force  Base,  near  Fairbanks,  up  over  the 
North  Pole  country. 

Well  along  on  the  course  over  the  Arctic 
Sea,  a  major  who  was  serving  as  aircraft 
commander  reached  under  his  seat  for  his 
lunch  box. 

As  he  opened  the  Ud,  his  face  blanched. 

Instead  of  the  expected  ham  sandwich, 
there  was  a  red-painted  beer  can.  On  its 
side  was  inscribed  "The  Bomb." 

It  wasn't  a  bomb,  of  course.  But  it  could 
have  been. 


When  we  returned  to  base,  that  major  had 
some  explaining  to  do  to  get  off  the  hook 
for  not  following  all  security  regulations  that 
General  LeMay  had  ordered. 

He  was  also  a  "ham"  radio  operator.  When 
at  SAC  headquarters  he  and  his  deputy  com- 
mander, Lt.  Gen.  Francis  V.  (Butch)  Grls- 
wold,  also  a  radio  hobbyist,  worked  out  a  sys- 
tem of  communications  second  to  none  in  the 
world. 

They  placed  aboard  B-52's,  B-47's  and  KC- 
135  tankers  gear  called  "single  sideband" 
radio.  Its  clarity  was  tremendous.  So  was  its 
range. 

Its  objective  was  to  guarantee  that  all 
weapons-carrying  aircraft,  including  those  on 
"aerial  alert,"  were  in  close  touch  with  SAC 
headquarters  at  Offutt  Air  Force  Base. 
Omaha.  It  was  part  of  the  "positive  control" 
program  to  preclude  "war  by  accident." 

In  the  fall  of  1957,  General  LeMay  was  at 
the  controls  of  a  KC-135  that  flew  nonstop, 
without  refueling,  for  6,322  miles  In  13  hours 
and  2  minutes  from  Westover  Air  Force  Base. 
Mass.,  to  Buenos  Aires.  Argentina. 

During  the  flight,  we  talked  with  the  gen- 
eral as  he  was  over  the  Jungles  of  Brazil. 
We'd  called  from  the  UPI  desk  in  Omaha  over 
the  single  sideband  system. 

General  LeMay's  voice  came  back  over  the 
miles  loud  and  clear.  You  could,  despite  the 
distance,  feel  his  pride  of  accomplishment. 

That  was  his  long  suit — pride.  He  had  It 
all  the  way. 

He  was  equally  proud  of  the  missiles,  when 
they  came  Into  cervlce.  But  he  always  In- 
sisted that  It  would  take  a  flexible  "mixed" 
force  of  manned  planes  and  unmanned  rock- 
ets to  keep  America  safe. 

And  keep  America  safe  Is  what  Gen.  Curtis 
LeMay,  who  retires  early  next  week,  has 
helped  accomplish  so  well  for  so  many  years. 


SECTIGN-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS  OF 
THE  APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  as  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  S. 
3,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee which  will  be  requested,  over  a 
period,  to  appropriate  not  to  exceed 
Sl.092,400,000  for  implementation  of  its 
provisions,  I  have  made  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  act  as  it  passed 
the  Senate  earlier  today.  Feeling  that 
such  an  analysis  may  be  informative  and 
useful,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
it  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Memorandum  in  Explanation  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965 

STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  assist  the 
States  in  the  Appalachian  region  in  meeting 
their  special  problems,  to  promote  their  eco- 
nomic development,  and  to  establish  a  frame- 
work for  Joint  Federal  and  State  efforts  to- 
ward atucking  problems  common  to  Appa- 
lachla.  Public  Investments  made  under  the 
act  shall  be  concentrated  in  areas  where 
there  Is  a  significant  potential  for  future 
growth  and  where  the  expected  rettim  on 
public  dollars  Invested  will  be  the  greatest. 
The  States  will  be  responsible  for  recom- 
mending local  and  State  projects,  within 
their  borders,  which  will  receive  assistance 
under  the  act. 

TITLE    I THE    APPALACHIAN    REGIONAL 

COMMISSION 

Membership  and  voting 
Under   section    101,   an   Appalachian   Re- 
gional Commission  is  established.    It  shall 


be  composed  of  one  Federal  member,  referred 
to  as  the  "Federal  Cochalrman,"  and  one 
member  from  each  participating  State  In  the 
Appalachian  region.  Each  State  member 
may  be  the  Governor,  or  his  designee,  or  such 
other  person  as  may  be  provided  by  the  law 
of  the  State  represented.  The  State  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  elect  a  cochalr- 
man of  the  Commission  from  among  their 
number. 

Decisions  by  the  Commission  shall  require 
the  affirmative  vote  of  the  Federal  Cochalr- 
man and  of  a  majority  of  the  State  members. 
Each  State  member  shall  have  an  alternate 
appointed  by  the  Governor  or  as  otherwise 
provided  by  his  State's  law.  The  alternate 
shall  vote  In  the  event  of  the  absence,  death, 
disability,  or  resignation  of  the  primary  rep- 
resentative. Each  State  member  and  his  al- 
ternate shall  be  compensated  by  the  State 
represented,  but  the  Federal  Cochalrman 
shall  be  compensated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Functions    of    the    Commission 

Under  Section  102.  the  Commission  shall, 
among  other  things : 

1.  Develop  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
plans  and  programs  and  establish  priorities 
thereunder,  giving  due  consideration  to  other 
Federal,  State  and  local  planning  in  the 
region. 

2.  Conduct  and  sponsor  investigations,  re- 
search, and  studies,  including  an  inventory 
and  analysis,  of  the  resources  of  Appalachia, 
and  cooperate  with  Federal,  State  and  local 
agencies  in  sponsoring  demonstration  proj- 
ects designed  to  foster  regional  productivity 
and  growth. 

3.  Review  and.  where  appropriate  to  In- 
crease the  effectiveness  thereof,  recommend 
modifications  or  additions  to  Federal,  State 
and  local  public  and  private  programs. 

4.  Work  with  State  and  local  agencies  in 
formulating  and  recommending,  where  ap- 
propriate, interstate  compacts  and  other 
forms  of  interstate  cooperation,  and  in  de- 
veloping appropriate  model  legislation. 

5.  Encourage  the  formation  of  local  devel- 
opment districts. 

6.  Encourage  private  investment  In  Indus- 
trial, commercial  and  recreational  projects. 

7.  Serve  as  a  focal  point  and  coordinating 
unit  for  Appalachian  programs. 

8.  Establish  and  utUize  citizens  advisory 
councils  and  conferences  provide  a  forum 
for  public  consideration  of  problems  and 
proposed  solutions  thereto  of  the  region. 

9.  Advise  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on 
applications  for  grants  for  administrative 
expenses  to  local  development  districts. 

Recommendations 

Under  section  103,  the  Commission  may 
make  recommendations  to  the  President  and 
to  the  State  Governors  and  appropriate  local 
officials  regarding  the  expenditure  of  fimds 
by  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  through- 
out Appalachia  in  the  fields  of  natural  re- 
sources, agriculture,  education,  training, 
health  and  welfare,  and  other  fields  related 
to  the  purposes  of  the  act;  the  Commission 
may  also  make  recommendations  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  State  Governors  and  appropriate 
local  officials  with  respect  to  such  additional 
Federal,  State,  and  local  legislation  or  ad- 
ministrative actions  as  the  Commission 
deems  necessary  to  further  the  purposes  of 
the  act. 

Liaison   between   Federal   Government   and 
the  Commission 

Section  104  provides  for  the  effective  and 
continuing  liaison  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Commission,  and  a  coordi- 
nated review  within  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  plans  and  recommendations  submitted 
by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  sections  102 
and  103. 
Administrative  expenses  of  the  Commission 

Section  105(a)  provides  that  the  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
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paid  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  pe- 
riod ending  on  June  30  of  the  second  full 
Federal  fiscal  year  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment ,of  the  act.  ■  Thereafter  such  ex- 
penses shall  be  paid  equally  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  in  the  region. 
No  assistance  may  be  furnished  to  any  State 
delinquent  in  p.iyment  of  its  share  of  such 
expenses. 

Section   105(b)    authorizes   not  to  exceed 
$2,200,000  to  defray  the  administrative  ex- 
penses   of    the   Commission   as   provided   in 
this  section. 
Administrative  powers  of  the  Commission 

Section  106  provides  the  Commission  with 
the  standard  powers  of  administration  in 
order  to  conduct  its  business,  fulfill  its  func- 
tions and  achieve  its  objectives  under  the 
act.  The  Commission  is  authorized,  among 
other  things,  to  accept,  use,  and  dispose  of 
gifts  or  donations  of  services  or  property, 
real,  personal  or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible. 
The  Commission  is  also  authorized  to  enter 
into  such  contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agree- 
ments or  other  transactions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary In  carrying  out  its  functions  and  on 
such  terms  as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  with 
any  department,  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
the  Lnlted  States  or  with  any  State,  or 
any  political  subdivision  or  instrumentality 
thereof,  cr  with  any  person,  firm,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation.  The  Commission  is  also 
authorized  to  maintain  a  temporary  office 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  establish  a 
permanent  office  at  such  a  central  and  ap- 
propriate location  as  It  may  select  and  field 
offices  at  such  other  places  as  It  may  deem 
appropriate. 

Information 

Section  107  authorizes  the  Commission, 
in  order  to  obtain  information  needed  to 
carry  out  its  duties,  to  hold  hearings,  sit 
and  act,  at  such  times  and  places,  take  such 
testimony  and  receive  such  evidence  as  it 
may  deem  advisable.  The  Commission  is 
also  authorized  to  secure  such  pertinent  in- 
formation as  may  be  available  from  appro- 
priate Federal,  State  and  local  agencies. 

Personal  financial  interests 

Section  108  provides  that  no  State  member 
and  no  officer  or  employee  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  participate  personally  in  any  pro- 
ceeding, application  or  other  particular  mat- 
ter in  which  he,  his  spouse,  minor  child, 
partner,  or  organization  in  which  he  is  serv- 
ing as  an  officer,  director,  trustee,  etc.,  has  a 
financial  Interest  except  when  such  Interest 
is  fully  disclosed  and  the  Commission  ex- 
pressly determines  that  the  provision  may  be 
waived.  Violators  are  to  be  punished  by  fine 
and  or  imprisonment,  and  the  Commission 
is  given  discretion  to  void  and  rescind  any 
contract  or  other  transaction  in  relation  to 
which  the  violation  occurred. 

TITLE  n.    SPECIAL  APPALACHIAN  PROGRAMS 

Part  A — New  programs 
Appalachian  Development  Highway  System 
Section  201(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
an  Appalachian  development  highway  system 
to  serve  the  Appalachian  region.  The  sys- 
tem is  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  2,350  miles  in 
length.  Additionally,  not  to  exceed  1,000 
miles  shall  be  local  access  roads  that  will 
serve  specific  recreational,  residential,  com- 
mercial. Industrial  or  other  like  facilities  or 
win  facilitate  a  school  consolidation  pro- 
gram. The  system,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Interstate  System  and  other  Federal-aid 
highways  in  the  region,  will  open  areas  with 
development  potential  where  commerce  and 
communication  have  been  inhibited  by  lack 
of  adequate  access.  The  provisions  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  that  are  applicable  to 
Federal-aid  primary  highways,  shall  also  ap- 
ply to  the  Appalachian  development  highway 
system  and  the  local  access  roads,  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  affirmatively  waives 


such  provisions  as  being  inconsistent  with 
this  act. 

These  highways  will  not  be  constructed 
with  the  particular  objective  in  mind  of 
easing  traffic  congestion.  Rather,  they  will 
be  built  as  instruments  of  economic  develop- 
ment. They  will  do  so  by  opening  up  areas  to 
development  which  have  not  heretofore  been 
developed  because  of  their  remoteness  and 
Isolation.  They  will  provide  the  means  to 
insvu-e  that  the  Industrial,  recreational,  and 
tourism  potential  is  realized. 

The  funds  for  this  program  shall  be  pro- 
vided from  the  general  fund  rather  than  from 
the  highway  trust  fund. 

Section  201(b)  provides  that  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  its  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  (1)  the  general  cor- 
ridor location  and  termini  of  the  develop- 
ment highways:  (2)  the  designation  of  local 
access  roads  to  be  constructed;  (3)  priorities 
for  construction  of  local  access  roads  and  of 
the  major  segments  of  thedevelopment  high- 
ways; and  (4)  other  criteria  for  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  section.  Before  any 
State  member  of  the  Commission  participates 
In  or  votes  on  such  recommendations,  he 
shall  have  obtained  the  recommendations  of 
the  State  highway  department  of  the  State 
which  he  represents. 

Section  201(c)  gives  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce authority  to  approve  in  whole  or  In 
part  such  recommendations  or  to  require 
modifications  or  revisions  thereof.  The  Sec- 
retary may  not,  however,  approve  any  rec- 
ommendation for  construction  which  would 
require  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
(other  than  funds  available  under  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code)  in  excess  of  the 
appropriation  authorization  In  subsection 
201(g).  On  its  completion,  each  develop- 
ment highway  not  already  on  the  Federal- 
aid  primary  system  shall  be  added  to  that 
system  and  must  be  maintained  by  the  State. 

Section  201(d)  allows  the  States  to  give 
special  preference,  in  the  construction  of 
highways  and  roads  authorized  under  this 
section,  to  the  use  of  mineral  resource  ma- 
terials Indigenous  to  the  Appalachian  region. 

Section  201(e)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  for  the  purposes  of  research  and 
development  in  the  use  of  coal  and  coal  prod- 
ucts in  highway  construction  and  mainte- 
nance, to  require  each  participating  State, 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  to  use  coal 
derivatives  in  the  construction  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  percent  of  the  roads  authorized  un- 
der this  act. 

Section  201(f)  provides  that  Federal  as- 
sistance to  any  construction  project  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  costs  of  such  project,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  determines,  pursuant  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission,  that  assistance  In  excess 
of  50  percent  Is  required  In  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  act.  In  no  event,  how- 
ever, shall  such  Federal  assistance  exceed 
70  percent  of  the  costs  of  such  project. 

Section  201(g)  authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion of  $840  million  to  implement  this  sec- 
tion. 

Demonstration  Health  Facilities 

Section  202(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  for  the  construction,  equipment,  and 
operation  of  multlcounty  demonstration 
health  facilities,  including  hospitals,  re- 
gional health  diagnostic  and  treatment  cen- 
ters, and  other  facilities  necessary  to  health. 
Grants  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds 
specifically  appropriated  under  this  act  and 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the  com- 
putation of  State  allotments  made  pursuant 
to  any  other  provision  of  law. 

Construction  grants  shall  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  provisions  of 
the  Hill-Burton  Act,  as  amended,  and  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Commu- 


nity Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act 
of  1963. 

Section  202(b)  provides  that  no  grant  for 
construction  (iqcluding  initial  equipment) 
shall  exceed  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
project.  Moreover,  not  to  exceed  §41  mil- 
lion  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401 
shall  be  available  for  construction  grants 
under  this  section. 

Section  202(c)  provides  that  grants  under 
this  section  for  operation,  including  equip- 
ment other  than  initial  equipment,  of  a 
project  may  be  made  up  to  100  percent  of 
the  costs  thereof  for  the  2 -year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  first  day  such  project  be- 
comes operational  as  a  health  facility.  For 
the  next  3  years  of  operations  such  grants 
shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  opera- 
tional costs.  No  operational  grants  shall  be 
made  after  5  years  following  the  commence- 
ment of  operations.  Not  to  exceed  $28  mil- 
lion of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  401 
shall   be  available  for  operating  grants. 

The  committee  report  defines  the  operat- 
ing cost  as  the  cost  of  operation  of  such 
facilities  after  deduction  of  any  contribu- 
tions by  States,  local  governments,  private 
organizations  or  individuals,  and  after  de- 
ducting appropriate  charges  made  for  serv- 
ices rendered  to  individuals  at  such  facili- 
ties. 

Operational  grants  shall  be  available  only 
for  those  hospitals  which  are  constructed 
under  sections  202  (a)  and  (b).  They  will 
not  be  available  to  hospitals  already  in  exist- 
ence or  to  those  that  will  be  constructed 
under  other  public  or  private  programs. 

Land  Stabilization,  Conservation,  and 
Erosion  Control 

Section  203(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  con- 
trol and  prevention  of  erosion  and  to  pro- 
mote conservation  and  development  of  soil 
and  water  resources  in  Appalachia.  to  enter 
into  agreements  up  to  10  years  with  land- 
owners and  operators  providing  for  land 
stabilization,  erosion,  and  sediment  control; 
and  reclamation  through  changes  in  land  use. 
establishment  of  conservation  measures  and 
practices. 

Section  203(b)  requires  the  landowner  or 
operator  to  furnish  to  the  Secretary  a  conser- 
vation and  development  plan  enumerating 
the  land  uses  and  conservation  measures 
mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  parties. 

Section  203(c)  requires  that  such  plan  be 
Incorporated  in  an  agreement  under  which 
the  landowner  or  operator  shall  promise  to 
implement  the  planned  land  uses  and  con- 
servation measures. 

Section  203(d)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  in  return  for  such  agreement  by 
the  landowner  or  operator,  to  furnish  such 
financial  and  other  assistance  to  the  land- 
owner or  operator  as  appropriate  and  in  the 
public  interest  for  implementing  the  meas- 
ures agreed  upon.  Such  grants  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 80  percent  of  the  cost  of  implementing 
the  measures,  and  such  cost  sharing  is  lim- 
ited to  50  acres  occupied  by  such  owner  or 
operator. 

Section  203(e)  permits  termination  of  the 
agreement  by  the  Secretary  if  he  determines 
that  such  termination  would  be  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  Modification  of  agreements  is 
also  permitted  under  this  section. 

Section  203(f)  permits  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  provide  in  any  such  agreement 
for  preservation,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
twice  the  duration  of  the  period  covered  by 
the  agreement,  of  the  cropland,  crop  acreage 
and  allotment  history  applicable  to  land 
covered  by  the  agreement  for  the  purpose  of 
any  Federal  program  under  which  such  his- 
tory is  used  as  a  basis  for  crop  production 
allotments,  etc. 

Section  203(g)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  issue  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  implement  this  sec- 
tion. 
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section  203(h)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  shall  utilize  the  services  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  State  and 
local  committees. 

Section  203(1).  for  the  implementation  of 
this  section,  provides  an  exjjendlture  of  not 
to  exceed  $17  million  of  the  funds  authorized 
under  Section  401. 

Timber  Development  Organizations 

Section  204(a).  In  order  that  small  indi- 
vidual timber  stands  may,  through  good 
timber  management,  more  fully  benefit  the 
Appalachian  region,  this  subsection  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide 
technical  assistance  in  the  organization  and 
operation,  under  State  law,  of  private  timber 
development  organizations  having  as  their 
objective  the  carrying  out  of  timber  develop- 
ment programs  to  improve  timber  productiv- 
ity and  quality,  and  increase  returns  to  land- 
owners through  establishment  of  private, 
nonprofit  corporations,  which  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis  may  provide  (1)  continuity 
of  management,  good  cutting  practices  and 
marketing  services;  (11)  physical  consolida- 
tion of  small  Holdings  or  administrative  con- 
solidation for  efficient  management  under 
long-term  agreement;  (111)  management  of 
forest  lands  donated  to  the  timber  develop- 
ment organizations  for  demonstrating  good 
forest  management,  on  a  profitable  and  tax- 
paying  basis;  and  (iv)  establishment  of  a 
permanent  fund  for  perpetuation  of  the 
work  of  the  corporations,  to  be  composed  of 
donations,  real  or  personal,  for  educational 
purposes. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
to  provide  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  ini- 
tial capital  requirements  of  such  timber  de- 
velopment organizations  through  loans  under 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  1961  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act, 
but  such  loans  shall  not  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction or  acquisition  of  facilities  for 
manufacturing,  processing,  or  marketing 
forest  products,  or  for  physical  consolida- 
tion of  small  timber  holdings  authorized  by 
this  subsection. 

Section  204(b)  provides  that  not  to  exceed 
$5  million  of  the  funds  authorized  in  Sec- 
tion 401  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

Mining  Area  Restoration 

Section  205(a)  (1)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  financial  contribu- 
tions to  States  in  Appalachia  to  seal  and  fill 
voids  in  abandoned  coal  mines.  This,  in 
effect,  extends  the  scope  of  the  act  of  July 
15,  1955,  regarding  the  sealing  and  filling  of 
voids  in  abandoned  coal  mines,  from  the 
anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania  to  the 
entire  Appalachian  region. 

The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  make 
financial  contributions  to  States  to  reclaim 
and  rehabilitate  existing  strip  and  surface 
mining  areas. 

Section  205(a)  (2)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  plan  and  execute  projects  for  extinguish- 
ing underground  and  outcrop  mine  fires  in 
the  region.  The  $500,000  limit  on  annual 
expenditures  for  control  of  fires  as  contained 
in  the  act  of  August  31,  1954,  is  removed  In- 
sofar as  fires  in  inactive  coal  mines  in  Appa- 
lachia are  concerned. 

Section  205(a)  (3)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  expand  and  accelerate  fish  and  wildlife 
restoration  projects  in  the  region  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Aid  In  Wildlife 
Restoration  Act  of  1937  and  the  1950  Federal 
Aid  in  Fish  Restoration  Act. 

Section  205(b)  provides  that  for  the  fiscal 
years  1966  and  1967  the  Federal  share  of 
mining  area  restoration  projects  carried  out 
under  subsection  (a)  and  conducted  on  lands 
not  federally  owned  shall  not  exceed  75  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  thereof. 

Section  205(c)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  appropriate 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  and  with 


the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  make 
a  survey  and  study  of  strip  and  surface  min- 
ing operations  and  their  effects  in  the  United 
States.  The  study  will  consider,  among 
other  things,  the  nature  and  extent  of  sur- 
face and  strip  mining  operations  and  the 
conditions  resulting  therefrom;  the  effective- 
ness of  State  and  local  control  over  strip 
mining  activity  and  requirements  for  appro- 
priate State  legislation  to  provide  for  proper 
reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of  strip  and 
surface  mined  areas;  the  public  benefits 
which  may  result  from  reclamation  and  ap- 
propriate development  of  strip  and  surface 
mined  areas;  the  appropriate  cost-sharing 
roles  of  Federal  and  State  governments  and 
private  interests  in,  and  the  objectives  and 
total  overall  costs  of  a  program  for,  accom- 
plishing the  reclamation  and  rehabilitation 
of  existing  strip  and  surface  mining  areas 
in  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  then  submit  to  the  President 
recommendations  for  a  long-range  compre- 
hensive program  for  reclamation  and  re- 
habilitation of  strip  and  surface  mining 
areas  in  the  United  States.  The  President 
shall  submit  these  recommendations,  togeth- 
er with  his  own.  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  July  1,  1967. 

Section  205(d)  provides  that  not  to  exceed 
$36.5  rnllllon  of  the  funds  authorized  In  sec- 
tion 401  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

No  moneys  may  be  expended  for  the  pur- 
poses of  reclaiming.  Improving,  grading, 
seeding,  or  reforestation  of  strip  mined  areas, 
except  on  lands  owned  by  Federal,  State,  or 
local  governmental  bodies,  until  authorized 
by  law  after  completion  of  the  study  and 
report  to  the  President  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (c). 

Water  Resource   Survey 

Section  206(a)  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  prepare  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  developing  and  efficiently 
utilizing  the  water  and  related  resources  of 
the  Appalachian  region.  Special  attention 
shall  be  given  to  the  need  for  an  Increase  in 
the  production  of  economic  goods  and  serv- 
ices within  the  region  as  a  means  of  expand- 
ing economic  opportunities.  The  plan  shall 
constitute  an  integral  component  of  the 
regional  economic  development  program 
authorized  by  this  act. 

Section  206(b)  provides  that  the  plan  may 
recommend  measures  for  the  control  of 
floods,  the  regulation  of  rivers  to  provide 
better  water  supply  for  industrial  and 
municipal  development,  the  generation  of 
hydroelectric  power,  prevention  of  water  pol- 
lution, development  of  the  recreational  po- 
tentials of  the  region,  and  such  other  meas- 
ures as  may  be  necessary  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  this  section. 

Section  206(c)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  U.S.  Army 
Engineers,  shall  consult  with  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, and  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce.  Interior,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  to  insure  that  the  plan  pre- 
pared shall  constitute  a  harmonious  com- 
ponent of  the  regional  program. 

Section  206(d)  provides  that  the  plan  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  after  which  the  Commission 
shall  submit  the  plan  to  the  President  with 
a  statement  of  its  views.  The  President 
shall  then  submit  the  prepared  plan  to  the 
Congress  with  his  recommendations  not  later 
than  December  31,  1968. 

Section  206(e)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  enter  into  contracts,  leases,  co- 
operative agreements,  etc.,  with  any  depart- 
ments, agencies  or  Instrumentalities  of  the 
United  States  or  with  any  State,  political 
subdivision,  agency  or  Instrumentality 
thereof  or  with  any  person,  firm,  association, 
or  corporation  in  the  preparation  of  the  plan 
authorized  by  this   section.     Moreover,   the 


Federal  agencies  referred  to  in  subsection  (c) 
are  authorized  to  assist  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  in  preparing  the  plan. 

Section  206(f)  provides  that  the  plan  shall 
be  coordinated  with  all  Federal  comprehen- 
sive river  basin  plans  heretofore  or  hereafter 
developed  for  river  systems  draining  the  Ap- 
palachian region. 

Section  206(g)  provides  an  expenditure  of 
not  to  exceed  $5  million  of  the  funds  author- 
ized in  section  401. 

Part  B.  Supplementations  and  m,odifications 
of  existing  programs 

Vocational  Education  Facilities 

Section  211  (a)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  for  construction  of  school  facilities 
needed  for  vocational  education  in  areas  of 
Appalachia  where  such  education  is  not  now 
adequately  available.  The  grants  will  be 
made  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  but  with- 
out regard  to  any  provision  therein  relating 
to  appropriation  authorization  ceilings,  or 
to  State  allotments. 

Section  211  (b)  provides  for  an  expenditure 
not  to  exceed  $16  million  of  funds  authorized 
in  section  401  for  construction  of  such  school 
facilities. 

Sewage  Treatment  Works 

Section  212  (a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  for  the  construction  of  sewage  treat- 
ment works  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
but  without  regard  to  appropriation  author- 
ization ceilings  or  allotments  therein  among 
the  States  of  Appalachia. 

Section.  212  (b)  provides  an  expenditure 
not  to  exceed  $6  million  of  the  funds  author- 
ized in  section  401  for  construction  of  such 
sewage  treatment  works. 

Amendments  to  Housing  Act  of  1954 

Section  213  makes  the  Appalachian  Region- 
al Commission  an  eligible  agency  to  receive 
comprehensive  planning  grants  under  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954. 

Supplements  to  Federal  Grant-in-Ald 
Programs 

Section  214(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  pursuant  to  specific  recom- 
mendations of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  approved  by  him  and  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  Federal  officials, 
to  allocate  funds  to  the  heads  of  Federal 
agencies  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  existing  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 
Such  funds  shall  be  used  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Increasing  the  Federal  contribution 
to  projects  under  such  programs  above  the 
fixed  maximum  portion  of  the  cost  otherwise 
authorized  by  the  applicable  law.  This  will 
enable  the  States  and  local  communities  of 
the  region  to  take  maximum  advantage  of 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for  which 
they  are  eligible  but  for  which  they  have 
been  unable  heretofore  to  supply  the  re- 
quired matching  share. 

Section  214(b)  applies  an  80  percent  cell- 
ing to  the  Federal  share  of  the  total  cost  of 
projects  under  subsection  ( a ) . 

Section  214(c)  defines  the  term  "Federal 
Grant-in-Aid  Programs"  as  used  In  this  sec- 
tion. It  has  reference  to  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs  authorized  by  this  act  for  the 
construction  or  equipment  of  facilities.  It 
Includes  all  other  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams In  existence  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  act  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  the 
construction  or  equipment  of  facilities  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Library  Services  Act,  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act,  Federal  Water  PoUution 
Control  Act,  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963.  and  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958.  The  term  shall  not  In- 
clude, however,  any  program  related  to  high- 
way or  road  construction,  nor  would  it  In- 
clude   any    program    except    a    grant-in-aid 
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program.     Federal  loan  programs  are   to  be 
excluded. 

Section  214(d)  provides,  for  Implementa- 
tion of  this  section,  an  expenditure  of  $90 
million  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section 
401. 

Part  C — General  provisions 

Maintenance  of  Effort 
Section  221  provides  that  no  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  benefits  under  this  act  unless  the 
aggregate  expenditures  of  State  funds  for 
the  benefit  of  the  area  affected,  exclusive  of 
Federal  funds — and  not  including  a  State's 
expenditure  for  participation  in  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways — 
are  maintained  at  a  level  at  least  equal  to 
the  average  level  of  such  expenditures  for  the 
last  2  full  fiscal  years  preceding  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act.  However,  the  Com- 
mission shall  recommend  to  the  President  or 
the  President's  designee  a  lesser  requirement 
when  a  substantial  population  decrease  in 
the  area  affected  would  not  Justify  a  State 
expenditure  equal  to  the  average  heretofore 
alluded  to  or  when  a  State's  average  level  of 
expenditure,  within  an  individual  program, 
has  been  disproportionate  to  the  present  neM 
for  the  affected  area. 

Consent  of  States 

Section  222  provides  that  no  State  shall  be 
required  to  engage  In  or  accept  any  program 
under  the  act  without  Its  consent. 
Program  Implementation 

Section  223  provides  that  no  program  or 
project  authorized  under  any  section  of  title 
II  shall  be  implemented  until  the  Commis- 
sion has  consulted  with  and  obtained  the 
recommendations  of  the  appropriate  State 
official  Involved  and  until  plans  with  regard 
to  such  program  or  project  have  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  and  approved  or 
modified  by  the  President  or  such  Federal 
officer  as  the  President  may  designate. 
Program  Development  Criteria 

Section  224(a)  provides  criteria  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission in  developing  recommendations  for 
programs  and  projects  under  the  act. 
Among  these  are  ( 1 )  the  relationship  of 
the  project  to  overall  regional  dev^opment 
and  the  inclusion  of  Its  location  Inyan  area 
having  a  significant  potential  for /growth; 
(2)  the  relative  per  capita  incomejand  the 
unemployment  rates  in  the  area  seSved;  (3) 
the  relative  financial  resources  available  to 
the  State  or  political  subdivisions  or  Instru- 
mentalities which  seek  to  undertake  the 
project;  (4)  the  Importance  of  the  project 
as  compared  with  other  projects  In  competi- 
tion for  the  same  funds;  (5)  the  prospects 
that  the  project  will  Improve,  on  a  continu- 
ing rather  than  on  a  temporary  basis,  the 
opportunities  for  employment,  the  average 
level  of  income,  or  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  area  served. 

Section  224(b)  precludes  any  assistance 
from  being  given  to  the  relocation  of  estab- 
lishments from  one  area  to  another,  or  to 
finance  the  cost  of  facilities  for  generation 
or  production,  transmission  or  distribution 
of  electric  energy  or  gas  (natural,  manu- 
factured, or  mixed ) .  No  assistance  may 
be  given  to  finance  the  cost  of  Industrial 
plants,  commercial  facilities,  machinery, 
working  capital,  or  other  industrial  facili- 
ties or  to  enable  plant  subcontractors  to 
undertake  work  theretofore  performed  in 
another  area  by  other  subcontractors  or 
contractors. 

TITLE  m. ADMINISTRATION 

Local  development  districts — certification 
Section  301  defines  the  term  "local  de- 
velopment district"  as  an  entity  certified  to 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  either 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  or  States  in 
which  such  entity  Is  located  or  by  the  State 
ofBcer   designated,   as    having    a    charter   or 


authority  that  Includes  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  counties  or  parts  of  counties 
or  other  political  subdivisions  within  the 
region.  No  entity  shall  be  certified  as  a 
local  development  district  unless  It  is  (1)  a 
nonprofit  incorporated  body  organized  or 
chartered  vmder  State  law;  (2)  a  nonprofit 
State  or  local  government  agency  or  instru- 
mentality; (3)  a  nonprofit  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality created  by  interstate  compact;  or 
(4)  a  nonprofit  association  or  combination 
of  such  bodies,  agencies,  and  Instru- 
mentalities. 

Grants  for  administrative  expenses  of  local 

development  districts  and  for  research  and 

demonstration  projects 

Section  302(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  make  grants,  either  directly  or 
through  arrangements  with  the  Commission, 
for  administrative  expenses  to  local  develop- 
ment districts,  the  amount  of  any  such  grant 
not  to  exceed  75  percent  of  the  administrative 
expenses  in  any  one  fiscal  year.  No  such 
grants  shall  be  made  for  a  period  in  excess 
of  3  years  beginning  on  the  date  the 
Initial  grant  Is  made  to  such  development 
district.  Local  contributions  for  administra- 
tive expenses  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind, 
including  but  not  limited  to  space,  equip- 
ment and  services.  The  Secretary  Is  also 
authorized,  either  directly  or  through  ar- 
rangements with  appropriate  public  or 
private  organizations  (including  the  Com- 
mission) .  to  provide  funds  for  investiga- 
tion, research,  studies,  and  demonstration 
projects,  but  not  for  construction  purposes, 
which  win  further  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Section  302(b).  Recipients  of  Federal  as- 
sistance under  this  section  shall  maintain 
accurate  and  complete  records  of  activities 
financed  with  Federal  funds  and  report 
thereon  to  the  Secretary,  such  records  to  be 
available  for  audit  respecting  such  grants  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Comp- 
troller General. 

Section  302(c)  provides  an  expenditure  not 
to  exceed  $6.5  million  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  section  401  for  Implementation  of  this 
section. 

No  part  of  any  appropriated  funds  may 
be  expended  Involving  scientific  or  tech- 
nological research  or  development  activities 
unless  such  expenditure  Is  conditioned  upon 
provisions  effective  to  Insure  that  all  Infor- 
mation, copyrights,  patents,  etc.,  resulting 
from  th^t  activity  will  be  made  freely  avail- 
able to  the  general  public. 

Project  approval 

Section  303  provides  that  an  application 
for  a  grant  or  for  any  other  assistance  under 
this  act  shall  be  made  only  by  a  State,  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  a  local 
development  district.  It  is  required  that  the 
application  be  made  through  the  State  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  representing  such 
applicant  and  that  such  State  member  shall 
evaluate  the  application  for  approval.  The 
Commission  can  approve  only  those  applica- 
tions which  are  first  approved  by  such  State 
member. 

Annual  report 

Section  304  requires  that  not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  each  State  in  the  region  and  to  the 
President,  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  a 
report  on  the  activities  carried  out  under 
this  act  during  such  year. 

TITLE    iV — APPROPRIATIONS    AND    MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

Authorization  of  appropriations 
Section  401  authorizes  not  to  exceed  $252,- 
400,000  to  be  appropriated  for  the  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1967,  to  be  available  until  ex- 
pended. This  amount  Is  in  addition  to  the 
appropriations  authorized  in  section  201  for 
the  Appalachian  development  highway 
system. 


Applicable  labor  standards 
Section   402   provides  that  wage  rates  In 
connection   with    activities   under   this  act 
shall   be  no  less  than   those  prevailing  on 
similar  construction  In  the  locality  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended. 
Definition   of  Appalachian    region 
Section  403  delineates  the  area  embraced 
in  the  term  "Appalachian  Region."    Of  the 
12  States  included  in  Appalachia,  West  Vir- 
ginia is  the  one  State  in  which  all  counties 
are  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  act. 

Severability 

Section  404  contains  the  usual  severability 
clause. 

Termination 

Section   405   provides   that   the  act  shall 
cease  to  be  in  effect  on  July  1,  1971. 


THE  STATUTE  OF  LIMITATIONS  ON 
NAZI  WAR  CRIMINALS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  several 
Senators,  including  myself,  have  pre- 
viously called  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  situation  which  now  obtains  in 
Germany  with  respect  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Nazi  war  criminals. 

The  German  criminal  code  contains  a 
20-year  statute  of  limitations  on  murder, 
which  has  been  interpreted  by  the  West 
German  Government  to  bar  the  initiation 
of  prosecutions  for  Nazi  crimes  after 
May  8,  1965 — 20  years  after  the  end  of 
the  Hitler  regime.  The  Federal  Repub- 
lic Government  claims  that  even  though 
the  period  of  limitations  is  scheduled  to 
run  its  course  on  that  date,  prosecutions 
of  Nazi  criminals  will  not  cease,  but  that 
many  cases  now  being  prepared  for  trial 
will  be  heard  over  the  next  few  years. 

The  German  Government  also  has  de- 
clared that  it  has  initiated  extensive  in- 
vestigations of  all  other  known  Nazi  war 
criminals.  It  is  a  feature  of  German 
law  that  a  period  of  limitation  may  be 
interrupted,  thereby  automatically  start- 
ing the  period  to  run  again  for  another 
20  years,  by  official  initiation  of  an  in- 
vestigation. This  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  German  Government  to  prose- 
cute every  Nazi  criminal  known  to  it  on 
May  8,  1965.  For  this  purpose  it  ap- 
pealed, on  November  20,  1964,  to  "all 
governments,  organizations,  and  indi- 
vidual persons,  both  in  Germany  and 
abroad,"  to  make  available  all  documents 
in  their  possession  relating  to  the  offenses 
of  Nazi  criminals  still  unknown  to  the 
Federal  Republic. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public, however,  a  number  of  war  crim- 
inals may  escape  justice  unless  some  way 
is  found  to  avoid  the  application  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  to  their  crimes  on^ 
May  8.  As  an  example  of  how  this  might 
occur,  the  East  German  Government  has 
refused  to  give  the  Federal  Republic  free 
access  to  files  in  its  possession  which  may 
contain  information  concerning  war 
crimes.  There  is  some  fear  that  East 
Germany  may  be  withholding  informa- 
tion for  release  after  May  8,  when  Nazi 
criminals  known  to  it,  but  not  to  the 
Federal  Republic,  would  be  able  to  walk 
the  streets  of  Germany  freely,  unafraid 
of  official  retribution  for  their  acts.  The 
propaganda  value  of  such  a  situation  for 
East  Germany  and  other  Communist 
countries    is    obvious:    West    Germany 
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would  then  be  held  up  to  the  world  as 
•fundamentally  unrepentant  and,  thus, 
a  continuing  danger  to  mankind." 
Phony  as  this  would  be  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  still  be  effective 
propaganda. 

Recognizing  these  implications  of  the 
statute-of-limitations  issue,  the  West 
CJerman  Bundestag,  on  December  9,  1964, 
called  on  the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
port to  the  Bundestag  by  March  1,  1965, 
whether  in  all  identifiable  cases  the  stat- 
ute has  been  interrupted,  and  further,  to 
report  whether  the  Government  is  pre- 
pared, if  necessary,  to  discuss  with  the 
Bundestag  the  question  of  extending  the 
statute. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  apparent  from  the 
facts  I  have  just  related  that  the  West 
German  Government  and  Bundestag  will 
soon  be  making  a  historic  decision — a 
decision  which  concerns  all  humanity. 
That  decision  may  foreclose  prosecution 
of  the  last  remnants  of  the  most  in- 
famous and  brutal  band  of  killers  in  mod- 
em history ;  or  it  may  again  demonstrate 
to  all  the  determination  of  the  German 
Federal  Republic  to  insure  that  no  one 
who  committed  mass  murder — geno- 
cide— will  go  free  to  mock  the  world. 

The  power  to  choose  is  West  Gennany's 
alone.  But  no  man  can  be  indifferent 
to  the  choice.  The  resolution  I  am  now 
introducing,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  calls  upon 
the  President  to  request  the  West  Ger- 
man Government  "to  take  whatever  ac- 
tion it  deems  necessaiy  in  providing  for 
an  extension  of  the  statute  of  limitations 
affecting  Nazi  war  criminals  so  that  there 
will  exist  no  possibility  that  any  war 
criminals  will  escape  justice  through  the 
operation  of  that  statute." 

I  send  the  concurrent  resolution  to  the 
desk  for  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  Ribicoff]  and  myself,  and  ask  that 
it  be  appropriately  referred. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
may  lie  on  the  desk  for  1  week  from  to- 
day, for  the  addition  of  cosponsors,  and 
that  the  text  of  the  resolution  may  be 
printed,  together  with  the  text  of  my  re- 
marks, at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  concurrent  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion will  be  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con.  Res. 
16  >   was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  16 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring). 

Whereas  the  West  German  Bundestag  Is 
currently  considering  whether  to  extend  a 
20-year  period  of  limitation  on  the  institu- 
tion of  criminal  actions,  otherwise  barred  by 
statute  after  May  1965,  against  Nazi  war  crim- 
inals charged  with  genocide  or  murder;  and 

Whereas  undeir  the  law  of  the  German  Fed- 
eral Republic  such  statute  of  limitations 
may  be  tolled  by  the  Institution  of  a  judi- 
cially sanctioned  Investigation  of  any  per- 
son suspected  of  a  crime;  and 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  of  the  German  Federal  Republic 
prosecutions   or   investigations  of   presently 


known  war  criminals  have  been  instituted  to 
the  end  that  these  felons  will  not  escape 
Justice;  and 

Whereas  despite  such  efforts  there  is  the 
distinct  chance  that  some  war  criminals  will 
escape  Justice  through  the  operation  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  and  this  is  a  question 
for  the  world  and  for  morality;  and 

Whereas  the  chance  that  some  war  crimi- 
nals will  escape  is  enhanced  by  the  possi- 
bility that  certain  files  pertaining  to  their 
wartime  activities  are  being  withheld  by  the 
East  German  Government  (Communist)  for 
propaganda  advantage  in  the  event  prosecu- 
tion is  no  longer  possible  under  the  laws  of 
the  German  Federal  Republic:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
request  the  Government  of  the  German  Fed- 
eral Republic  to  take  whatever  action  It 
deems  necessary  In  providing  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  statute  of  limitations  affecting 
Nazi  war  criminals  so  that  there  will  exist 
no  possibility  that  any  war  criminal  wUl 
escape  Justice  through  the  operation  of  that 
statute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  all  our 
history  there  has  never  been  a  more  im- 
moral act  than  the  Nazi  genocide.  Mur- 
der has  no  statute  of  limitations,  and  it 
should  have  none  under  the  German  law. 

We  must  make  clear  where  we  stand 
on  this  dreadful  issue;  there  can  be  no 
silence.  I  hope  very  much  that  the  West 
German  Government  and  Bundestag  will 
hear  the  call  made  here,  and  will  pay  at- 
tention to  how  deeply  we  feel  about  it.  I 
hope  too  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  upon  the  adoption  of  such  a  reso- 
lution as  the  one  I  have  introduced,  or 
sooner — and  I  hope  very  much  sooner — 
will  exercise  the  great  influence  of  his 
Office  to  see  that  there  shall  not  be  what 
would  constitute  one  of  the  gravest  mis- 
carriages of  justice  in  the  history  of 
man :  The  escape  of  any  Nazi  war  crimi- 
nal because  of  the  operation  of  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Javits]  and  other  Sen- 
ators who  would  urge  the  West  German 
Republic  to  act  before  May  8,  1965,  in 
order  that  those  individuals  responsible 
for  vicious  war  crimes  under  Hitler  can 
be  brought  before  the  bar  of  justice. 

At  common  law,  Mr.  President,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  this  Nation's  criminal 
laws,  there  is  no  statute  of  limitations  for 
murder.  Justice  demands  that  this  prin- 
ciple be  applied  to  the  mass  murders  of 
millions  of  Europeans  during  World  War 
U.  Those  responsible — from  the  top  to 
the  bottom — should  be  brought  to  jus- 
tice and  should  not  be  given  a  ticket  to 
freedom. 

I  am  encouraged  that  our  own  Govern- 
ment is  aiding  the  West  Germans  in  the 
apprehension  of  war  criminals.  In  a 
note  sent  by  the  Department  of  State  to 
the  Embassy  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  the  United  States  assured  the 
German  nation  that  "the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  will  con- 
tinue to  assist  the  Federal  Republic  in 
every  appropriate  way  in  its  search  for 
evidence  of  Nazi  crimes  and  criminals." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  note  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  note  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Text  of  Note  Sent  by  the  Depahtment  of 
State  to  the  Embassy  of  the  Federal 
Repitblic  of  Germany  Concerning  Col- 
lection OF   EVTDENCE  ON   NAZI  MtTRDERS 

On  January  8,  1965,  the  Department  of 
State  transmitted  the  following  note  to  the 
Embassy  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many In  response  to  the  Embassy's  request, 
as  part  of  a  worldwide  appeal,  for  assistance 
In  collecting  evidence  concerning  murders, 
perpetrated  during  the  Hitler  regime  which 
are  not  yet  known  to  the  Government  of  the 
Federal  Republic: 

The  Department  of  State  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  the  note  from  the  Embassy  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  dated  Decem- 
ber 22,  1964,  requesting,  as  part  of  a  world- 
wide appeal,  the  assistance  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  collecting  evi- 
dence concerning  Nazi  murders  not  yet 
known  In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. 

The  two  principal  repositories  of  German 
documents  which  might  be  of  value  to  the 
Federal  Republic  are  the  Berlin  Docvmaent 
Center  and  the  National  Archives  and  Rec- 
ords Service  of  Alexandria,  Va.  The  archives 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  also  contain  some 
German  documents. 

The  Federal  Republic  has  of  cotirse  for  a 
number  of  years  frequently  consulted  the 
Berlin  Document  Center,  and  the  center  con- 
tinues to  give  all  possible  assistance  to  ap- 
propriate German  authorities.  German  in- 
vestigators have  also  in  the  past  searched  the 
documents  at  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
may,  if  they  wish,  again  Investigate  these 
files. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
returned  to  the  Government  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  over  80  percent  of  the 
German  documents  originally  stored  in  the 
National  Archives  at  Alexandria.  In  1960. 
officials  designated  by  the  German  Federal 
Government  searched  these  Archives  for  ma- 
terial which  could  be  of  use  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Nazi  war  criminals.  In  order  to  be 
certain,  however,  that  no  useful  document 
which  might  still  be  in  the  Archives  has 
been  overlooked,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  invites  the  Government  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  again  to  search 
the  German  documents  still  remaining  In 
the  National  Archives  at  Alexandria.  Upon 
notification  by  the  German  Government  of 
Its  desire  to  send  competent  and  qualified 
authorities  to  visit  the  Archives,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  wUl  be  pleased  to  make  appro- 
priate arrangements  with  the  National 
Archives. 

The  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  is  aware  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  has  long  had 
a  deep  Interest  In  the  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Republic  to  find,  prosecute,  and  convict  Nazi 
criminals  not  yet  brought  to  Justice.  The 
Federal  Republic  Is  also  undoubtedly  aware 
of  the  concern  of  many  American  citizens 
that  the  scheduled  expiration  In  May  1965 
of  the  20-year  period  under  the  German 
statute  of  limitations  for  murder  might  per- 
mit presently  unknown  Nazi  criminals  to 
escape  prosecution.  In  light  of  these  con- 
siderations, the  Government  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  Is  assured  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
will  continue  to  assist  the  Federal  Republic 
in  every  appropriate  way  In  its  search  for 
evidence  of  Nazi  crimes  and  criminals. 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
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Scott]  with  respect  to  the  resolution  in- 
troduced earlier  today  by  Senator  Ribi- 
COFF  and  me  regarding  the  extension  of 
the  statute  of  limitations  affecting  the 
Nazi  war  criminals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Scott 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  support  the  reEOlution 
introduced  by  Senators  jAvrrs  and  Ribicoff 
which  requests  the  President  to  ask  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  German  Federal  Republic  to 
extend  its  statute  of  limitations  affecting 
Nazi  war  criminals. 

As  you  know,  on  May  8,  1965,  the  20-year 
statute  of  limitations  runs  out  under  West 
German  law  on  the  murders  and  genocide 
perpetrated  before  and  during  World  War  II. 

I  Join  with  many  people  throughout  the 
free  world  who  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
any  Nazi  criminal  coming  out  of  hiding  and 
being  free  of  persecution  because  of  such  a 
circumstance. 

But  under  West  German  law  there  are 
important  exceptions  to  this  situation.  I 
am  informed  that  a  statutory  limitation  can 
be  interrupted  by  an  action  on  the  part  of 
a  West  German  Judge.  In  other  words,  If 
a  Judge  makes  a  notation  on  the  papers  of 
a  suspect  that,  "the  Investigation  Is  to  be 
continued."  the  statutory  limit  is  set  aside 
and  the  case  stays  open  for  another  20  years. 

The  West  German  Government  is  to  be 
commended  for  its  recent  worldwide  appeal 
for  information  on  all  Nazi  crimes  so  that 
every  possible  suspect  could  be  so  designated. 

However,  as  German  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  Heinrlch  Knappstein  pointed 
out  recently,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  some 
people  with  such  information,  such  as  those 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  might  Intentionally 
withhold  data  which  they  alone  possess. 
That  would  allow  the  statute  of  limitations 
to  run  on  some  Nazi  criminals.  And  Am- 
bassador Knappstein  added,  "This  possibility 
should  also  be  blocked."  Such  a  view  is 
shared  by  many  people  throughout  the  free 
world. 

Therefore,  I  commend  the  West  German 
Government  for  what  it  has  done  up  until 
now  to  prosecute  Nazi  criminals  and  for  its 
actions  to  keep  open  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions on  specific  suspects  of  whlcli  It  is 
aware. 

But  I  Join  the  many  others  who  have 
spoken  from  the  floor  of  this  Senate  to  tirge 
that  the  German  Government  take  whatever 
further  action  is  necessary  prior  to  May  8, 
1965,  to  be  certain  that  not  one  criminal, 
however  carefully  he  is  hidden,  can  possibly 
escape  prosecution. 


EXCISE  TAXES 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er [Mr.  Dirksen]  and  the  distinguished 
minority  whip  [Mr.  Ktjchel]  pointed 
with  pride  to  the  efforts  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  last  spring 
to  reduce  excise  taxes  amounting  to 
some  S550  million  and  said  that  the  pro- 
posal of  the  President  was  merely  copy- 
ing Republican  policy. 

I  think  it  should  be  noted  that  last 
spring  the  administration  had  cut  taxes 
by  approximately  $11^2  billion  through 
reductions  in  personal  income  tax  and 
in  the  corporate  profit  tax  and  that  it 
was  reluctant  to  take  up  a  decrease  in 
excise  taxes  on  top  of  those  reductions 
in  the  income  tax.  But  since  my  good 
friends  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
have  introduced  the  historical  record  of 
their  efforts  to  reduce  excise  taxes,  I 


think  it  would  be  appropriate  if  I  intro- 
duced into  the  Record  my  previous  ef- 
forts in  1958  to  reduce  excise  taxes.  On 
June  20,  1958,  I  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  Tax  Rate  Extension  Act  of  1958 
proposing  wide  reductions  in  excise  taxes 
which  would  have  amounted  to  approx- 
imately $lr350  million.  We  were  then 
in  a  recession,  and  a  reduction  in  excise 
taxes  was  very  appropriate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  de- 
scription of  this  amendment  be  inserted 
in  the  Record,  with  the  voting  record 
of  the  two  parties  in  the  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Voting  Record 

(Vote  No.  117,  Congressional  Record,  volume 

104.  part  9,  page  11866) 
Congress:  85th,  2d  session. 
Pile  reference;  Finance,  commerce,  industi^r. 
Subject:  H.R.    12695.     Tax   Rate   Extension 

Act  of  1958  (Douglas  amendment). 
digest  of  vote 

H.R.  12695,  an  act  to  provide  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  existing  corporate  normal- 
tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise  tax  rates,  and 
to  repeal  the  taxes  on  transportation  of 
property.       ... 

Vote  on  Douglas  amendment  to  reduce  or 
repeal  the  following  excise  taxes:  (Estimated 
revenue  loss,  $1,347  million). 

1.  Retailer's  excises :  Repeals  the  10-percent 
excise  tax  on  Jewelry  selling  at  retail  for  $25 
or  less;  the  first  $100  of  the  retail  selling 
price  of  watches  and  clocks,  toilet  prepara- 
tions, luggage,  handbags,  and  wallets. 

2.  Manufacturer's  excises:  Repeals  the  10- 
percent  excise  tax  on  air  conditioners,  light 
bulbs,  radios,  TV  sets,  phonographs,  musical 
instruments,  sporting  goods  (except  fishing 
equipment),  business  machines,  mechanical 
lighters,  pencils,  fountain  and  ballpoint  pens, 
cameras,  and  film;  repeals  the  5-percent  ex- 
cise tax  on  household-type  refrigeration 
equipment,  electrical-gas-oil  appliances, 
household-type  projectors;  repeals  the  2 
cents  per  1,000  but  not  more  than  10-percent 
excise  tax  on  plain  matches  and  the  5'/2 
cents  per  1.000  on  fancy  matches. 

3.  Facilities  and  services:  Repeals  the 
various  rates  of  excise  taxes  on  admissions 
of  all  kinds,  including  musicians;  reduces 
from  10  percent  to  5  percent  excise  taxes 
on  telephone  and  telegraph  leased  wires; 
repeals  the  10-percent  excise  tax  on  local 
telephone  service;  and  reduces  from  8  percent 
to  4  percent  the  excise  tax  on  wire  and 
equipment  service. 

RESULT  OF  vote:    AMENDMENT  REJECTED 

Yeas  (20)  ;  Democrats,  18,  or  49  percent; 
Republicans,  2,  or  5  percent. 

Nays  (55)  :  Democrats,  19,  or  51  percent; 
Republicans,  36,  or  95  percent. 

Not  voting  (21) — Democrats  (12)  :  Absent. 
6;  announced  against,  4;  paired  for,  1;  paired 
against,  1.  Republicans  (9):  Absent,  2;  an- 
nounced against,  3;  paired  for,  2;  paired 
against,  2. 

Yeas  (20) — Democrats  (18)  :  Carroll,  Doug- 
las, Fulbright,  Hennings,  Hill,  Humphrey, 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina,  Kennedy,  Long, 
Magnuson,  Mansfield,  McNamara,  Morse. 
Murray,  Pastore,  Proxmlre,  Sparkman,  Sy- 
mington.   Republicans  (2) :  Langer,  Malone. 

Nays  (55) — Democrats  (19)  :  Anderson, 
Bible,  Byrd,  Chavez,  Church,  Eastland,  Ervin, 
Prear,  Green,  Holland,  Jordan,  Kerr,  Lausche, 
Monroney,  Neuberger,  Robertson,  Stennls, 
Talmadge,  Thurmond.  Republicans  (36)  : 
Aiken,  Allott,  Barrett,  Beall,  Bennett,  Bridges. 
Bush,  Butler,  Carlson,  Case  of  New  Jersey, 
Case  of  South  Dakota,  Cooper.  Cotton,  Curtis, 
Dirksen,  Dworshak,  Flanders,  Hickenlooper. 
Hoblitzell,  Hruska,  Ives,  Javits,  Kuchel,  Mor- 


ton, Mundt,  Potter,  Revercomb,  Saltonstall, 
Schoeppel,  Smith  of  Maine,  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Thye,  Watkins.  Wiley,  Williams, 
Young. 

Not  voting  (21) — Democrats  (12):  Clark, 
announced  against;  Eliender,  announced 
against;  Gore,  absent;  Hayden,  absent;  Jack- 
son, paired  for;  Johnson  of  Texas,  absent; 
Kefauver,  announced  against;  McClellan, 
paired  against;  O'Mahoney,  absent;  Russell] 
announced  against;  Smathers,  absent;  Yar.^ 
borough,  absent.  Republicans  (9)  :  Bricker. 
paired  against;  Capehart,  paired  for;  Gold- 
water,  paired  for;  Jenner,  absent;  Knowland, 
paired  against;  Martin  of  Iowa,  announced 
against;  Martin  of  Pennsylvania,  announced 
against;  Payne,  announced  against;  Purtell, 
absent. 

ANALYSIS  OF  ISSUE  VOTED  ON 

A  Presidential  recommendation?  H.R. 
12695— Yes. 

Administration's  position :  Against  amend- 
ment. 

Administration's  position — Supported : 

Democrats,  19,  or  51  percent;  Republicans,  36, 
or  95  percent.  Opposed:  Democrats,  18,  or  49 
percent:  Republicans,  2,  or  5  percent. 

Party  cohesion:  Democrats,  51  percent; 
Republicans,  95  percent. 

Measure  of  party  support  on  issue  as 
voted  on — For  (20) :  Democrats,  18,  or  90  per- 
cent; Republicans,  2,  or  10  percent.  Against 
(55)  :  Democrats,  19,  or  35  percent;  Republi- 
cans, 36,  or  65  percent. 

Senator  Douglas,  in  urging  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  stated:  "It  will  be  seen  that 
most  of  these  excises  are  durable  goods  ex- 
cises. We  all  know  that  the  present  recession 
has  been  largely  in  the  durable  goods  indus- 
try. This  industry  has  been  in  trouble  for 
some  time.  It  has  been  in  trouble  for  many 
months  preceding  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
cession last  August  •  •  •  there  is  every  rea- 
son why  the  manufacturers'  excise — a  war- 
time excise — should  be  repealed  at  this  time, 
when  our  purpose  should  be  to  stimulate 
sales,  and  thereby  employment  and  produc- 
tion in  this  industry." 

Opponents'  concern  was  in  the  loss  of  reve- 
nue at  a  time  of  Increased  Government 
spending. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  an 
analysis  will  show  that  there  were  20 
votes  cast  in  favor  of  the  reduction  In 
excise  taxes  and  55  against.  Of  the  20 
votes  cast  in  favor  of  the  reduction.  18 
were  Democrats;  namely,  Senators  Car- 
roll, Douglas,  Fulbright,  Hennings, 
Hill,  Humphrey,  Johnston  of  South 
Carolina,  Kennedy,  Long,  Magnuson, 
Mansfield,  McNamara,  Morse,  Murray. 
Pastore,  Proxmire,  Sparkman,  and 
Symington. 

I  regret  that  there  were  only  two  Re- 
publicans who  voted  in  favor;  namely. 
Senators  Langer  and  Malone. 

In  other  words,  approximately  50  per- 
cent of  the  Democrats  who  voted,  voted 
for  the  reduction,  but  only  5  percent  of 
the  Republicans  voted  to  reduce  the  ex- 
cise tax,  and  95  percent  of  the  Republi- 
cans voted  against  the  reduction. 

Among  the  Republicans  who  voted 
against  the  reduction  I  find  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  distin- 
guished minority  whip  [Mr.  KuchelI, 
the  chairman  of  the  Republican  policy 
committee  [Mr.  Hickenlooper],  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall],  who  occupies  a  very 
leading  position  in  the  Republican  hier- 
archy. 

So  perhaps  it  was  the  movement  of  the 
progressive  Democrats  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  propound  which  stimulated  the 
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Republicans  last  spring,  and  which  may 
have  laid  the  basis  for  the  action  of  the 
administration  this  winter. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  pleased  to 
note  that  his  name  was  among  those 
who  voted  for  the  Douglas  amendment 
to  reduce  excise  taxe?  by  $1.3  billion. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  did  not  feel 
he  could  vote  for  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment when  it  was  offered  some  time  ago 
because  he  feared  it  could  be  the  begin- 
ning of  an  avalanche  of  reductions  in 
addition  to  what  had  been  planned. 
This  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  in 
charge  of  a  bill  which  provided  for  a 
$11.5  billion  tax  reduction,  which  the 
second  year  would  amount  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  $14  billion. 

So  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
somewhat  in  the  position  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 
He  has  voted  for  and  against  reduction 
of  excise  taxes.  But,  so  far  as  I  can  re- 
call, the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  has  been  consistent, 
whether  it  was  a  Democrat  who  man- 
aged the  bill  or  a  Republican  who  did. 
He  has  voted  to  reduca  excise  taxes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  sure  I  have 
had  a  record  of  perfect  consistency,  but 
I  have  had  one  of  relative  consistency. 

At  any  rate,  there  were  only  two  Re- 
publicans who  in  1958  voted  with  those 
who  started  the  movement  to  reduce 
excise  taxes,  and  this  fact  should  be 
added  to  the  historical  record  which  the 
two  distinguished  leaders  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  placed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  been  one  of  my 
teachers  and  leaders  in  the  matter  of 
excise  taxes  in  recent  years.  In  1947, 
however,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  in- 
troduced a  bill  that  would  have  elimi- 
nated most  of  the  excise  taxes  and  re- 
duced the  others  recommended  by  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development  in 
its  great  report  of  1947. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon,  year  after 
year,  has  offered  amendments,  or  revised 
amendments,  containing  proposals  of  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development, 
because  I  think  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  was  unanswerably 
right  in  1947,  and  I  think  it  has  been 
unanswerably  right  since. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  ,  great  economist  that  he  is,  has 
been  unanswerably  right  every  time  he 
has  taken  the  floor  and  given  his  expert 
knowledge  of  the  tax  problems  of  the 
country  on  all  phases  of  taxation,  but 
particulaiiy  on  the  matter  of  excise 
taxes.  I  congratulate  him  for  that 
record. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  Apparently  I  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon in  this  matter,  as  in  so  many  other 
matters.  But  the  record  is  clear  that 
it  was  the  progressive  and  liberal  forces 
in  the  Senate  that  have  led  the  move  for 
reduction  of  excise  taxes,  and  this  fact 
should  be  noted  and  recorded.  We  are 
very  grateful  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  for  fol- 


lowing in  our  footsteps.  We  are  pleased 
that  it  has  become  administration  pol- 
icy. I  have  noted  a  general  lag  of  7  years 
between  the  time  when  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  proposes  measures  and 
the  time  they  are  adopted.  This  is  a 
cultural  and  political  lag  which  I  hope 
to  reduce  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  quite  cor- 
rect when  he  says  it  was  the  liberal 
forces,  for  I  urge  that  we  keep  faith  with 
the  pledges  made  at  the  time  the  excise 
taxes  were  imposed  in  the  first  place.  In 
many  of  my  speeches  on  excise  taxes  over 
the  years,  I  have  cited  the  position  taken 
by  senator  after  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative after  Representative  that  these 
excise  taxes  were  imposed  as  a  war 
measure.  They  made  an  unequivocal 
pledge  that  when  the  war  was  over,  they 
would  be  removed.  They  received  votes 
on  the  basis  of  that  promise.  I  believe 
when  a  politician  makes  a  promise,  he 
ought  to  live  up  to  it,  or  if  he  does  not,  he 
ought  to  admit  that  he  is  reneging  on  a 
pledge. 

Congress  has  not  kept  faith  with  the 
commitments  it  made  at  the  time  excise 
taxes  were  imposed.  They  were  imposed, 
as  shown  by  the  speeches  made  at  the 
time,  including  those  of  both  leaders  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress — as  the  Con- 
gressional Record  will  show — to  discour- 
age civilian  production;  and  rightly  so. 
We  were  saying  that  we  were  trying  to 
win  a  war,  and  any  unnecessary  civilian 
production  interfered  with  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  In  fact,  a  reading  of 
those  speeches  will  lead  one  to  reach  no 
other  conclusion  than  that  it  was  that 
which  was  given  major  emphasis. 

The  second  reason  advanced  was  that 
they  were  easy  to  collect,  simple  to  im- 
pose and  would  raise  a  great  deal  of 
money  quickly.  They  were  imposed  as  a 
war  measure  for  quick  revenue  and  they 
were  justified  in  that  kind  of  imposition. 
There  has  been  no  justification  for  Con- 
gress to  "renege"  on  the  promise  it  made 
to  the  American  people  year  after  year 
since  the  war  ended.  The  penetrating 
report  of  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  in  1947,  stands  unanswer- 
able. I  have  listened  to  the  debate  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  have  not  heard  one  Senator 
come  anywhere  near  presenting  a 
rationalization  which  would  justify  a 
verdict  in  favor  of  continuing  excise 
taxes. 


FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE    FOR    COM- 
MUTER RAILROADS  URGED 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  lead  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Daily  News.  The 
Daily  News  usually  has  a  fairly  conserva- 
tive view  on  questions  of  subsidies. 

It  points  today  to  the  high  necessity 
in  the  public  interest  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment backing  commuter  roads,  like 
the  Nev;  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hart- 
ford. 

This  excellent  editorial  advises  that 
this  is  a  much  wiser  line  of  action  than 
spending  what  is  proposed  to  be  spent 
at  a  future  date  on  the  experimental 
high-speed  rail  systems. 

I  hope  that  we  can  effectively  and 
prudently  afford  to  do  both.  But  I 
think  it  is  very  interesting  that  this  edi- 


torial should  feel  that  this  is  a  case 
which  so  richly  deserves  governmental 
financial  backing,  as  I  have  urged  to- 
gether with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  my  col- 
league from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
and  other  Senators  and  Representatives 
so  that  the  commuter  lines  can  continue 
to  operate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  published  in  this 
morning's  New  York  Daily  News,  en- 
titled "One  Track;  One  Road,"  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

One  Track;  One  Road 
The  financial  troubles  of  the  New  Haven 
and  Long  Island  raUroads  have  been  mak- 
ing a  lot  of  headlines  recently,  but  these  are 
not  the  only  local  lines  whose  commuter  op- 
erations are  sick,  sick,  sick. 

A  few  days  ago,  Erie  Lackawanna  Chair- 
man William  White  issued  a  worried  and 
worrisome  warning  that  his  road  soon  may 
have  to  ask  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  permit  the  dropping  of  all  Erie 
commuter  service  in  northern  New  Jersey. 

This  road  carries  about  35,000  commuters 
every  business  day.  The  service  is  operated 
at  a  loss  of  more  than  $8  million  a  year.  The 
State  of  New  Jersey  meets  a  $2.2  million 
worth  of  this  loss  while  the  railroad  pays  the 
State  about  $4.3  million  in  property  taxes. 
White  says  that  "if  the  service  Is  deemed 
essential.  It  can  no  longer  be  considered  a 
private  business;  It  Is  a  public  service  that 
must  be  paid  for  by  someone  other  than 
bondholders  and  shareowners  of  the  rail- 
road." 

Would  it  be  an  Injustice  to  taxpayers  who 
don't  use  the  railroad  to  allow  States  served 
by  the  local  commuter  railroads  to  set  up  a 
costly  conunlsslon  or  authority  which  would 
take  over  operation  of  all  commuter  lines? 

The  Erie  Lackawanna  makes  this  meaty 
comment : 

"Ironically,  the  millions  of  dollars  being 
spent  every  year  to  build  more  and  more 
highways  only  means  more  and  more  con- 
gestion in  the  already  crowded  metropolitan 
areas.  Highway  construction  puts  the  em- 
phasis on  moving  vehicles,  not  people.  Con- 
versely, one  railroad  track  can  move  as  many 
people  as  can  autos  on  10  to  20  lanes  at 
highways.  Why  let  this  great  asset  go  to 
waste?  The  commissioner  of  the  New  Jersey 
Highway  Department  has  jxjinted  out  that 
assumption  of  the  Erie  Lackawanna's  annual 
suburban  service  deficit  would  cost  less  than 
constructing  1  mile  of  superhighway." 

On  the  strength  of  that  statement,  If  tax- 
payers should  be  called  on  to  subsidize  a  lot 
of  commuter  service  until  a  big  regional 
transit  authority  could  get  such  service  on  a 
paying  or  break-even  basis,  the  taxpayers 
would  be  getting  their  money's  worth  In 
more  ways  than  one — less  highway  construc- 
tion needed,  less  city  traffic  and  parking  con- 
gestion, etc. 

But  for  the  short  haul  in  attacking  the 
metropolitan  area's  commuter  troubles,  why 
doesn't  the  Johnson  administration  postpone 
those  dreamy  experiments  with  200-mlle-per 
hour  Washiiigton-to-Boston  trains,  and  just 
make  a  wise  distribution  of  a  lot  of  that 
money  among  the  New  York  and  Boston 
metropolitan  area  commuter  railroads? 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Driver, 
to  be  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Aflfairs. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


VETERANS'   ADMINISTRATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  W.  J.  Driver,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senate  knows.  I  have  had  some 
things  to  say  in  the  past  weeks  about  the 
announced  closing  of  the  Miles  City  Vet- 
erans Hospital.  In  my  judgment — and  I 
have  spoken  it  repeatedly  as  a  Senator 
from  Montana — the  closure  is  ill-advised, 
as  well  may  be  other  closings  which  were 
announced  at  the  same  time.  It  is  ill- 
advised  because  of  the  geography  of  the 
situation  in  the  northern  plains  region. 
It  is  ill-advised  because  of  the  very  ade- 
quate patient-load  which  the  Miles  City 
hospital  has  consistently  carried.  It  is 
ill-advised  because  of  the  favorable  cost- 
per-patient  record  of  that  hospital.  It 
is  ill-advised  because  of  the  great  extra 
burden  of  travel  which  it  places  on  both 
patient  and  family  in  the  essentially 
rural  and  sparsely  settled  region  which 
the  hospital  serves.  It  is  ill-advised  be- 
cause the  Miles  City  hospital  is  not  only 
not  obsolete  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  capa- 
ble of  useful  expansion  at  least  to  twice 
its  present  size  as  a  modern  veterans' 
facility.  It  is  ill-advised  because  the 
closing  of  Miles  City  will  weaken  a  basic 
legal  principle  in  veterans'  legislation — 
that  veterans  are  entitled  to  hospitaliza- 
tion at  a  location  reasonably  proximate 
to  their  place  of  domicile.  It  is  ill- 
advised  because  veterans  have  been  ob- 
taining at  Miles  City  first-class  general 
medical  service  which,  for  more  than  a 
decade,  has  been  entirely  satisfactory  to 
patients. 

Those  are  the  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
which  have  prompted  me  to  speak  out 
repeatedly  on  this  situation.  Those  are 
the  reasons  which  are  involved  in  my 
vehement  objections  to  the  action  which 
has  been  announced;  and,  together  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Metcalf],  I  intend  to  continue 
to  press  them. 

As  for  Mr.  Driver,  from  all  reports  he 
is  an  able  and  conscientious  man  who 
has  had  long  experience  and  dedication 
in  veterans'  affairs,  which  makes  the 
closure  at  Miles  City  even  more  difficult 
to  fathom.  I  can  only  assume — and  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  and  have  so 
stated — that  the  responsibility  for  these 
closures  is  to  be  laid  at  the  doorstep  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  its  false 
economy  drive  in  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, which  in  this  instance  has  been 
pushed  at  the  expense  of  the  fully  earned 
and  legally  authorized  rights  of  veterans 
to  first-class,  considerate,  proximate,  and 
humane  treatment. 

Because  Mr.  Driver  is  an  able  and  con- 
scientious public  servant,  I  would  expect 
that  he  will  have  the  determination  to  re- 
sist the  erosion  of  these  earned  and  legal 
rights  of  veterans  against  those  who  may 
have  yielded  their  human  perspectives  to 
the  computers  in  the  name  of  economy. 
I  would  hope,  too,  that  as  an  able  and 


conscientious  public  servant  that  he  will 
be  prepared  to  stand  against  an  ill-ad- 
vised economy  and  to  dedicate  himself 
to  the  redress  of  grievances  which  stem 
from  it,  especially  when,  as  in  the  case 
of  Miles  City,  the  ill-advice  is  so  trans- 
parent. It  is  with  that  expectation  and 
hope  and  without  reservation  that  I  shall 
vote  for  the  confirmation  of  his  nomina- 
tion.   I  urge  all  Senators  to  do  so. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  shortly 
I  shall  move  to  postpone  luitil  March  1, 
1965,  consideration  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  "W.  J.  Driver  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  be  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that 
vote. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  have  to  make  the  motion  first,  be- 
fore he  can  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  postpone  until  March  1,  1965,  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination  of  W.  J. 
Driver  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  office  of  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  request 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  is  in  order. 

Mr.  PROUTY.      Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.   PROUTY.     Mr.   President,   there 
is  more  than  an  executive  nomination  at 
stake  here  today. 

There  should  be  under  consideration 
as  well  the  far-reaching  and  unwar- 
ranted closing  of  11  hospitals,  4  domi- 
ciliaries  and  either  a  closing  or  a  reduc- 
tion in  personnel  at  17  regional  offices, 
including  the  one  at  White  River  Junc- 
tion, Vt.,  which  were  announced  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  on 
January  13,  1965. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
parent that  the  White  House  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  not  Mr.  Driver, 
are  the  ones  truly  responsible  for  this 
coming  and  harmful  curtailment  of  serv- 
ice to  veterans.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  this 
fact.  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  say  that 
ratification  of  Mr.  Driver's  nomination 
could  very  easily  be  considered  as  a 
ratification  of  the  policies  he  so  recently 
announced. 

When  it  comes  to  executive  nomina- 
tions. Mr.  President,  the  Constitution 
speaks  of  the  power  of  the  Senate  to 
give  its  "advice"  as  well  as  its  "con- 
sent." 

Is  the  advice  provision  in  the  Con- 
stitution pure  sham  or  do  we  indeed 
have  just  cause  for  giving  counsel  to  the 
administration  of  which  the  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  a 
spokesman? 

True  it  may  be  that  Mr.  Driver  is  a 
qualified  man.  True  it  may  be  that  the 
decision  to  eviscerate  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration was  not  his. 

But  true  it  is  also  that  if  Mr.  Driver 
is  confirmed  now  the  Senate  will  be  say- 
ing to  the  veterans  of  this  country : 

We  are  afraid  to  protest.  We  tremble  at 
the  thought  of  exercising  the  power  of  ad- 
vice which  the  Constitution  Intended.  In  a 
word,  we  break  faith  with  you. 

How  curious  it  is,  Mr.  President,  that 
in  the  name  of  economy  the  administra- 
tion recommends  that  we  oppose  aiding 


those  who  fought  for  this  country  in 
order  to  aid  dictators  abroad  who  now 
work  against  it. 

How  ironic  it  is  that  the  veteran  in 
Alaska  must  by  reason  of  the  proposed 
order  travel  a  thousand  miles  to  get  hos- 
pital care  and  the  veteran  in  Vermont 
some  250  or  300  miles  to  obtain  aid  on  his 
claim. 

And  why  are  these  inconveniences  sup- 
posed to  be  necessary?  When  we  ask, 
"economy,"  is  the  answer  we  receive. 

Justice  and  health  care  can  be  made 
so  inaccessible  that  there  is  neither  jus- 
tice nor  care.  The  consequences  of  it  all 
is  that  a  man  with  a  valid  claim  aban- 
dons it  and  the  man  who  is  ill  wearies 
of  the  endeavor  to  get  attention,  grows 
worse  and  sometimes  dies. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  with  complete 
sincerity  that  the  Senate  is  not  yet  ready 
to  act  on  the  nomination  of  W.  J.  Driver 
as  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

I  say  that  the  Senate  has  a  right  to 
know  whether  the  curtailment  of  these 
Veterans'  Administration  activities  will 
deteriorate  or  improve  service  to  veterans 
of  armed  conflict. 

The  Senate  also  has  the  duty  to  find 
out  whether  the  Federal  Government 
should  continue  its  practice  of  taking 
from  rural  States  facilities  that  are  much 
in  need  in  order  to  crowd  them  into  cities 
already  overburdened  with  housing  and 
transportation  problems. 

This  is  not  yet  a  Senate  of  sheep,  Mr. 
President.  It  still  retains  the  power  to 
advise  as  well  as  consent,  to  counsel  as 
well  as  ratify. 

If  through  unwisdom  or  folly  we  are 
forced  to  act  now  before  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  completes 
its  investigation  of  the  proposed  closing 
of  veterans'  installations,  then  the  Sen- 
ate has  lost  its  best  opportunity  to  speak 
out  for  the  men  who  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  time  of  war. 

I  propose  now  that  we  avoid  such  a 
senseless  loss. 

I  had  intended,  Mr.  President,  to  pro- 
pose to  the  Senate,  without  prejudice  to 
the  nominee,  that  action  on  his  nomina- 
tion be  delayed  until  such  time  as  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare 
reaches  a  determination,  expressed  in  a 
written  report,  as  to  whether  the  pro- 
posed installation  closings  will  increase 
or  improve  service  to  honorably  dis- 
charged veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States. 

I  was  advised,  however,  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarian that  to  be  in  order  a  postpone- 
ment motion  must  specify  a  day  certain. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  reason  why 
I  have  offered  the  proposal.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  allow  the  Veterans  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  to  complete  their  investi- 
gation. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  motion  will 
be  approved. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  for  the  wisdom  of 
his  action  today,  and  for  his  lucid  ex- 
planation of  his  motion  to  postpone. 

It  is  always  a  difficult  matter  to  pass 
on  an  individual,  particularly  when,  from 
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all  accounts,  that  individual  is  of  the 
vei-y  highest  type,  and  one  whose  char- 
acter integrity,  capacity,  and  ability  are 
not  likely  to  be  challenged  by  us. 

It  is  also  true  that  we  must  recognize 
that  any  man  entrusted  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  leadership  and  control  over  a 
great  bureau  or  division  of  our  Govern- 
ment must  of  necessity,  to  a  degree  at 
least  follow  the  wishes  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  play  on  the  team,  in  backing 
UD  the  policies  of  the  President. 

When  I  say  "President,"  I  must  say 
that  I  mean  the  President.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  is  only  a  euphemistic  way 
of  referring  to  the  President's  policy. 
Therefore,  perhaps  we  should  not  expect 
Mr.  Driver  to  stand  out  against  the  fixed 
and  considered  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion that  he  does  and  presumably  will 
later  continue  to  represent.  But.  when 
we  are  dealing  with  the  veterans  of  this 
country,  and  especially  veterans  who 
are  disabled  and  have  qualified  for  care 
and  for  hospitalization,  we  are  dealing 
with  a  subject  that  transcends  party. 
It  transcends  executive  policies. 

The  head  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, I  submit,  should  feel  a  deeper  and 
more  profound  sense  of  duty  to  the  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veterans  and  the 
aged  veterans  in  this  country  than  to  any 
administration  or  to  any  policy. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  that  we  should  wait.  In 
the  first  place,  if  we  were  to  vote  on  this 
confirmation  today,  I  would  be  compelled 
to  vote  no.  And,  if  we  are  compelled  to 
vote  on  the  nomination  today,  I  shall 
vote  no  without  any  personal  reflection 
upon  the  nominee.  I  shall  do  so  because 
we  cannot  afford  to  place  the  hallmark 
of  our  approval  upon  the  nominee,  until 
we  see  how  he  stands  up  on  these  vital 
questions  and  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress  have  had  opportunity  to 
report. 

Therefore,  if  we  can  wait  until  the  ac- 
tions of  that  department  emerge,  and 
the  lines  are  laid  down  more  clearly,  we 
may  iaerhaps  be  able  to  exercise  our  con- 
stitutional duty  more  intelligently  be- 
cause of  the  knowledge  we  shall  then 
have.  We  shall  perhaps  be  able  to  act 
more  fairly  to  Mr.  Driver,  to  the  vet- 
erans, and  to  the  people  of  the  country. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  sad  mistake  to 
vote  today,  when  that  vote  would  stand 
for  something  that  very  few  of  us  wish 
to  stand  for. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  offering  this  motion. 
I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire.  I  certainly 
agree  with  him  completely. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
this  motion  is  in  no  way  intended  to 
cast  a  reflection  upon  Mr.  Driver  as  an 
individual,  or  upon  his  ability  as  an  ad- 
ministrator. 

It  does  seem,  as  the  distinguished 
senior.  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
pointed  out  so  ably,  that  if  we  approve 
his  nomination  at  this  time,  we  are,  in 
fact,  saying  that  we  approve  the  action 
which  has  been  proposed  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

I  am  sure  this  is  not  something  which 
is  in  the  interest  of  veterans.   Every  vet- 


erans' organization  in  the  country,  so  far 
as  I  know,  is  militantly  opposed  to  this 
action.  The  purpose  of  my  motion  is 
merely  to  give  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  more  particularly 
the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
an  opportunity  to  consider  all  the  evi- 
dence and  make  a  report  to  the  Senate. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Veimont  for  offering  this 
proposal  to  postpone  consideration  of  the 
nomination.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  If  the  vote  is 
forced  today,  and  the  vote  on  confirma- 
tion comes  up  this  afternoon,  I  shall  be 
constrained  to  vote  against  confirma- 
tion. 

On  January  22,  when  the  hearings 
began  in  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee. I  was  prepared  to  vote  for  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Driver  as  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. I  was  prepared  to  vote  for  it  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that,  as  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  has  pointed  out.  he  had 
advised  the  ill-conceived  proposal  to 
close  the  veterans  hospital.  I  was  pre- 
pared to  vote  for  confirmation  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  written  to  Sena- 
tors who  came  from  States  where  hospi- 
tals or  domiciliary  facilities  to  be  closed 
were  located. 

There  were  developments  in  those 
hearings  that  I  shall  go  into,  if  I  am 
forced  to  vote,  that  raise  questions  that 
are  unanswered.  There  are  several  vol- 
umes of  testimony  which  resulted  from 
the  hearings  of  the  subcommittee  that 
should  be  printed  and  made  available  to 
eveiy  Member  of  the  Senate.  Many 
questions  were  asked  that  were  not  an- 
swered, but  material  was  to  be  supplied 
for  the  record. 

Many  inconclusive  statements  were 
made  by  Mr.  Driver  and  especially  by  Dr. 
McNinch.  I  participated  in  those  hear- 
ings. 

So  I  believe  we  should  delay  action  on 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination.  We 
should  not  permit  the  closing  of  hos- 
pitals. We  should  not  permit  the  new 
policies  by  Mr.  Driver  and  Dr.  McNinch 
as  the  policies  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  be  endorsed.  We  should  not 
endorse  this  new  program  of  depriving 
veterans  in  isolated  and  remote  areas  of 
hospitals  and  other  facilities  adjacent 
to  their  communities.  We  should  not 
adopt  the  idea  that  we  should  move  those 
facilities  closer  to  the  large  populations 
and  major  facilities  and  close  hospitals 
in  other  areas. 

If  forced  to  vote  on  the  nomination  this 
afternoon,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  say 
more. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  go  into 
the  matter  and  for  giving  Mr.  Driver  an 
opportunity  to  explain  his  position,  so  it 
will  not  cause  any  reflection  on  Mr. 
Driver  Perhaps  if  the  vote  came  later, 
I  would  be  able  to  vote  for  confirmation. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  During  the 
committee  hearings  he  interrogated  at 
great  length  members  of  the  Veteraris' 
Administration.    Quite  frankly,  he  could 


not  be  satisfied  with  the  answers  given  to 
him  and  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee who  were  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  shielding  to  me.  I  com- 
pliment him  on  his  most  appropriate  mo- 
tion to  delay  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Driver  to  be  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  at  this  time. 
There  are  many  angles  to  this  so-called 
cutback,  and  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
has  taken  the  time  of  its  members  and 
staff  and  of  the  witnesses  to  go  into  the 
subject  so  that  we  may  have  a  full  under- 
standing of  what  is  taking  place.  That 
would  be  done  without  prejudice  to  Mr. 
Driver.  I  cannot  understand  why  the 
nomination  should  be  pressed  at  this 
time  until  the  committee  makes  its  rec- 
ommendations. 

There  are  many  other  reasons,  of 
course,  why  the  confirmation  should  be 
delayed  at  least  until  March  1,  or  until 
the  committee  has  an  opportunity  to  re- 
port. Obviously,  every  day  is  bringing 
forth  further  information  as  to  the  as- 
pects of  the  so-called  cutback  and  econ- 
omy effort  against  the  veterans  of  this 
country,  their  widows,  and  their  orphans. 
In  my  own  State  of  Delaware  this  past 
weekend,  I  attended  a  meeting  of  about 
150  veterans,  including  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Delaware,  the  national  com- 
mander of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
Mr.  Jenkins,  and  members  of  the  State 
legislature.  They  were  all  concerned  by 
the  so-called  cutback  or  economy  move 
against  veterans,  which  places  additional 
costs  on  veterans  across  the  countrj',  in- 
cluding veterans  who  cannot  afford  these 
costs. 

In  the  State  of  Delaware,  the  legisla- 
ture unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
last  Friday  against  the  cutback  as  it  af- 
fects our  State.  The  Governor  has 
signed  it.  As  I  understand,  this  resolu- 
tion is  to  be  forwarded  not  only  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  Mr. 
Driver,  but  to  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

It  seems  to  me,  without  further  ex- 
tending my  remarks,  that  the  motion  to 
delay,  without  prejudice,  a  vote  on  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Driver,  whom  I  recognize  as  a  very  able 
public  servant  of  the  country,  and  who 
is  held  in  the  highest  regard— would  be 
in  his  best  interest.  It  would  be  in  his  in- 
terest to  delay  action  on  the  confirmation 
until  the  committee  has  an  opportunity 
to  report  to  Congress  on  the  issue  we  are 
considering  today. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
distinguished  colleague.  He  made  a 
powerful  presentation  when  he  appeared 
before  the  committee.  He  has  pointed 
out  the  harms  which  would  accrue  to 
the  veterans  in  the  States  if  this  pro- 
posal were  carried  through. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  wnll  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  the  Senator 
on  the  motion  he  has  made.  I  appreci- 
ate the  fine  work  he  has  done  in  behalf 
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of  the  veterans  in  committee  and  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Driver  called  at  my  office  early  in 
January  and  advised  me  that  he  was  the 
nominee  to  be  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  We  had  a  very  pleasant 
visit.  I  could  see  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  support  him.  I  so  advised  him.  It 
was  not  disclosed  to  me  that  the  order 
was  about  to  be  issued.  The  order  was 
issued  in  a  matter  of  hours  that  veterans 
hospitals  were  to  be  closed. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  no  assurance 
that  there  is  any  economy  in  this  move. 
Abraham  Lincoln  once  put  this  conun- 
drum.   He  said: 

If  I  call  a  calf's  tail  a  leg,  how  many  legs 
does  it  have?  The  reply  was.  "Five."'  Lin- 
coln satd,  "No.  Calling  his  tail  a  leg  does  not 
make  it  so." 

Getting  up  and  asserting  that  this  is 
an  economy  movement  does  not  make  it 
so.  We  have  a  sizable  program  in  op- 
eration for  building  new  veterans  hos- 
pitals. We  have  a  sizable  program  for 
enlarging  hospitals.  The  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  are  spending  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  build  hospitals 
of  various  kinds.  Hospitals  that  have 
existed  for  some  time  carry  the  advan- 
tage of  a  lower  per  capita  cost  than  the 
new  ones. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Tydings  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
are  to  give  an  individual  veteran  ade- 
quate care,  it  will  require  personnel,  re- 
gardless of  where  the  hospital  is  located. 
If  there  is  a  surplus  of  veterans  hos- 
pitals, why  this  program  of  enlargement? 
That  does  not  prove  that  any  economy  is 
involved. 

Furthermore,  it  has  been  stated  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  that  the  need 
for  hospital  beds  for  veterans  of  World 
War  II  will  increase  each  year  for  the 
next  15  years.  The  peak  will  be  reached 
in  1980.  That  is  not  my  statement. 
That  is  a  statement  made  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 
Why  close  hospitals  at  a  time  when  the 
^     need  is  going  up? 

I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Driver  should 
be  confirmed  until  we  find  out  what 
■weight  he  will  give  to  the  findings  of 
the  committees  now  considering  this 
situation. 

The  Senate  is  entitled  to  cooperation 
from  the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  It  is  a  two-v;ay  street. 
Scon  after  the  announcement  came,  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  started  to 
hold  hearings.  They  began  to  gather 
information.  They  began  to  study  the 
issue. 

Did  the  Veterans'  Administration  hold 
everything  in  abeyance  while  Congress 
was  looking  into  the  subject? 

Not  at  all.  They  are  taking  those 
steps  in  defiance  of  the  act  of  Congress. 
Patients  are  being  refused  admission  be- 
cause of  plans  to  close  hospitals.  Pa- 
tients are  being  advised  that  they  will 
have  to  move  because  of  the  plan  to  close 
hospitals. 

The  debt  this  Nation  owes  our  veterans 
is  so  great  that  the  least  that  can  be  done 
is  to  hold  everything  in  abeyance  until 
all  the  facts  are  in.  The  idea  of  going 
ahead  and  refusing  patients  and  making 


plans  for  transferring  them,  is  not  only 
an  act  in  defiance  of  the  Congress,  but 
also  lacking  in  due  regard  for  the  needs 
of  the  veteran. 

If  their  ground  is  so  well  taken,  if 
they  have  such  great  proof  that  these 
hospitals  are  not  needed,  if  they  have 
indisputable  proof  that  there  is  economy 
involved,  why  all  the  hurry? 

Why  not  let  the  Senate  committee  and 
the  House  commijy;ee  look  into  the  facts? 
If,  when  the  facts  are  all  in.  they  prove 
their  point,  why  (Jo  they  wish  to  hurry? 
The  only  plausible  answer  is  that  they 
do  not  wish  the  facts  presented.  They 
do  hot  wish  Congress  to  take  time  to 
study  the  matter  before  they  proceed 
with  the  steps  they  have  set  in  motion. 
I  shall  not  only  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  but 
also,  I  dare  express  the  hope  that  per- 
haps this  issue  could  be  held  in  abey- 
ance and  not  forced  to  a  vote  today. 

I  can  see  it  no  other  way  than  an  en- 
dorsement of  what  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  attempting  to  do.  It  is 
attempting  to  close  hospitals  while  the 
matter  is  being  studied  by  Congress.  It 
is  attempting  to  close  hospitals  on  claims 
of  economy  that  it  has  not  established. 
It  is  attempting  to  close  hospitals  while 
it  is  opening  and  enlarging  other  hos- 
pitals. 
It  does  not  make  sense. 
I  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  forced  into 
the  uncomfortable  situation  of  having  to 
vote  against  the  nomination  at  this  time. 
If  I  am  forced  to  do  so,  I  shall  op- 
pose the  nomination. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  made  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion.   I  am  indeed  grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  ask  one 
question. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  analysis  of  the 
problem  is  that  there  are  two  issues.  One 
is  the  right  of  Mr.  Driver  to  be  approved. 
Two  is  the  propriety  and  justice  of  what 
is  contemplated  with  respect  to  the  clos- 
ing of  certain  hospitals. 

How  does  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
tie  in  these  seemingly  two  separate  issues 
into  one,  indicating  that  in  order  to 
properly  solve  the  second  question  of  the 
right  to  close  the  hospitals,  we  should  de- 
lay approval  or  disapproval  of  Mr. 
Driver? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  My  answer  to  the  Sen- 
ator is  this :  Mr.  Driver  issued  the  order, 
I  believe  on  January  13 — I  am  not  cer- 
tain of  the  date — but  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  approve  his  nomination  at  the 
present  time,  in  effect  we  shall  be  saying 
that  we  approve  the  closing  of  these  in- 
stallations. A  great  many  Senators  feel 
that  they  are  very  much  opposed  to  the 
closing  of  these  installations  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  until  proper  examination  has 
been  made  and  justification  has  been 
given  for  such  closings. 

Thus  far.  we  have  not  received  that  in- 
formation. I  am  sure  that  anyone  who 
attended  the  hearings  when  the  repre- 


sentatives of  the  Veterans'  Adminstra- 
tion  were  present,  would  agree  that  their 
answers  were  far  from  conclusive,  in 
many  instances,  they  did  not  have  the 
answers. 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  Mr 
Driver  as  an  individual.  I  hope,  at  some 
time  in  the  future,  that  I  can  vote  for 
confirmation  of  his  nomination,  i  be- 
lieve that  he  is  a  good  administrator  and 
has  done  a  great  job  through  the  years 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration,  but  I 
strongly  feel  that  if  we  confirm  his  nomi- 
nation now.  we  shall  be  saying  to  the 
veterans  in  our  States  that  we  approve 
of  the  orders  sent  out  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  by  Mr.  Driver. 

I  am  sure  that  the  veterans  in  the  50 
States  are  almost  unanimous  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  closing  of  these  hos- 
pitals,  at-least  until  the  facts  are  made 
known  more  clearly  than  they  are  known 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  answer  can  we 
give  to  those  who  might  charge  us  with 
using  the  power  of  nonapproval  of  an 
appointment  as  a  coercion  upon  him  to 
adopt  a  judgment  which  he  believes  to 
be  wrong  and  inconsistent  with  what 
should  be  done? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  All  we  are  trying  to  do, 
in  this  instance,  is  to  give  the  committee 
an  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  facts. 
We  are  delaying  it.  As  I  suggested 
earlier,  I  have  the  highest  respect  for 
Mr.  Driver,  but  he  has  not  made  a  strong 
case,  in  my  judgment — and  I  believe  in 
the  judgment  of  those  who  attended  the 
hearings — in  support  of  his  position. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Driver  is  not  the  one  at 
fault.  Perhaps  higher  authority  has 
suggested  that  he  take  this  action:  but, 
irrespective  of  that.  I  believe  that  in  jus- 
tice to  the  veterans  we  represent  in  the 
States  throughout  the  country,  we  have 
no  alternative  other  than  to  take  this 
position  at  the  present  time. 

I  wish  it  could  be  avoided  but.  unfor- 
tunately,  the  nomination  was  called  up. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  replying  to  the 
communications  which  I  have  been  re- 
ceiving in  opposition  to  the  closing  of 
the  hospitals.  I  have  stated  that  I  will  do 
nothing  to  impede  the  proper  treatment 
which  the  Federal  Government  should 
give  its  veterans.  I  have  further  stated 
that  inquiries  are  being  made  by  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  to  pass  on  the  merits  of  what  is 
being  done,  and  that  I  would  await  the 
findings  of  those  committees.  I  should 
like  to  get  the  judgment  of  the  commit- 
tees. I  shall  make  no  findings  of  my  own 
until  I  have  heard  all  that  the  conimit- 
tees  have  to  say.  I  am  of  the  belief  that 
probably  to  get  this  matter  on  an  even 
keel,  without  force  being  applied  one  way 
or  another,  it  ought  to  be  held  in  abey- 
ance until  the  committees  make  their 
reports. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  was  my  original 
point. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to  say, 
in  response  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  said,  that  I  have  made,  and 
will  continue  to  make  findings  on  my 
own,  because  I  know  the  situation  at 
Miles  City.    I  think  it  is  outrageous. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  I«bor  and  Public  Wel- 
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fare  Committee,  which  has  looked  into 
this  matter,  and  am  its  ranking  minority 
member.  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of 
the  testimony— not  all  of  it,  but  a  good 
^g^l  of  it^and  I  would  like  to  answer 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
because  I  believe  he  has  asked  some  very 
pertinent  questions. 

Mr  President,  nothing  will  happen  to 
Mr  Driver.  He  will  probably  eventually 
be  confirmed  as  VA  Administrator.  I 
shall  vote  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  when  it  comes  before  the 
Senate.  He  is  a  fine  public  servant  with 
a  long  record  of  service.  We  all  under- 
stand that.  . 
Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that  this  is 
a  decision  which  was  made,  not  by 
him— and  probably  would  not  have  been 
made  by  him  even  if  he  had  been  on  the 
job  for  a  year— because  he  came  to  the 
job  on  December  29  and  the  decision  was 
announced  on  January  13th.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly significantly  influenced  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  by  others  in 
the  administration. 

Mr.  Driver  may  have  been  a  party  to 
the  consultation,  but  this  was  not  his 
decision.  ^     ,j 

If  that  is  the  case,  why  should  we 
postpone  consideration  of  his  nomina- 
tion? In  the  first  place,  it  does  not 
change  his  position  at  all,  because  he  is 
the  Administrator,  and  will  continue  to 
be  throughout  this  session  of  Congress. 
He  has  been  testifying  before  us  as  Ad- 
ministrator, and  he  would  perfonn  his 
duties  even  if  his  nomination  went  over 
until  the  1st  of  March. 

I  am  not  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  the  world  will  take  this  as  Senator 
Mansfield's  agreement,  even  if  he  votes 
against  the  decision  that  the  facility 
ought  to  be  closed.  I  have  never  heard 
him  express  himself  more  strongly  on 
any  issue  since  I  first  came  to  the  Senate. 
What  can  we  do  in  the  circumstances? 
People  say  we  have  a  great  deal  of  power. 
If  the  decision  to  close  these  facilities 
is  not  modified,  and  an  appropriation 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration  is 
pressed  upon,  we  cannot,  under  the  rule, 
move  to  add  to  that  appropriation.  All 
we  can  do  is  move  to  cut  it,  which  we  will 
not  do  under  the  circumstances,  of 
course.  We  will  find  that  our  courses  of 
action  are  somewhat  limited  no  matter 
what  the  committee  finally  decides  is  the 
most  prudent  course.  The  best  alterna- 
tive we  can  adopt,  I  believe,  is  to  adopt 
a  resolution  expressing  our  disagreement 
with  the  decision. 

The  President  might  make  up  his  mind 
about  this  and  say.  "I  am  sorry  that  you 
have  adopted  this  resolution."  That  is 
all  we  could  do. 

Our  only  opportunity  is  to  postpone 
consideration  of  the  nomination.  This 
is  not  a  terrible  thing.  After  all.  we  are 
not  living  in  a  vacuum.  Everyone  will 
understand  that  this  is  the  only  oppor- 
tunity the  Senate  has  to  protest  against 
these  arbitrary  closings,  whether  the 
closing  takes  place  in  my  State,  in  the 
State  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  ,  or  in  other  States.  No  mat- 
ter where  it  takes  place,  the  feeling  is 
very  deep  against  it. 

We  have  heard  the  testimony  in  com- 
mittee. The  proponents  of  this  action 
have  not  made  out  a  case  in  their  favor. 


Those  who  propose  to  close  these  facili- 
ties, which  are  important  to  our  veterans 
must  bear  the  burden  of  proof  that  these 
facilities  should  be  closed.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  Administrator, 
himself,  must  bear  the  burden  of  proof. 
I  cite,  for  example,  the  standard  which 
was  announced  by  the  Administrator  in 
cormection  with  these  closings.  For  ex- 
ample, he  has  said  that  the  closings  have 
been  made  because  they  will  contribute 
to  the  maximum  amoimt  of  operational 
economy  and  efficiency  in  maintenance. 
As  shown  by  the  cross-examination  of 
the  witnesses  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  in  which  I  partici- 
pated and  in  which  others  also  partici- 
pated—I refer  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DoMiNicK]  and  other  Sena- 
tors— it  appeared  clear  that  the  facility 
at  Sunmount,  N.Y..  was  in  good  operat- 
ing condition,  and  maintained  high  oper- 
ating efficiency,  and  there  was  no  reason 
for  closing  it. 

The  effect  of  the  closing  of  the  Bath. 
N.Y.,  hospital  on  medical  services  in  that 
area  is  a  cause  of  deep  concern  to  me. 
The  Bath  hospital  is  located  in  south- 
central  New  York  State  and  serves  a 
seven-county  area  which  includes  33,000 
veterans.  The  ratio  of  hospital  bed  to 
population  in  this  area  is  8  to  3  as  com- 
pared with  the  national  average  of  2  to  7. 
This  hospital  has  been  operating,  more- 
over, at  a  90-to-990  capacity  for  the  past 
5  years. 

With  respect  to  its  economic  impact, 
the  closing  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Center  in  Bath  would  leave  some 
2,200  people  in  and  around  a  conmiu- 
nity  of  6.166  people  without  income  sup- 
port The  area  would  be  losing  a  payroll 
of  approximately  $3  miUion  to  83,500.000 
per  year,  an  extremely  serious  blow.  The 
village  of  Bath  has  a  population  as  spe- 
cialized in  the  case  of  the  aged  and  in- 
firmed  as  Detroit  has  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  automobiles.  The  loss  of  these 
funds  to  an  area  as  dependent  as  the 
village  of  Bath  is,  would  be  a  major 
calamity. 

The  Bath  hospital  is  staffed  with  many 
certified  specialists  in  fields  such  as 
pathology,  surgery,  urology,  gastroin- 
testinal, cardiology,  radiology,  and  physi- 
cal medicine.  This  hospital  has  niore 
board  speciaUsts  than  any  hospital  with- 
in a  surrounding  area  of  approximately 
90  miles  Bath  has  the  only  domiciliary 
in  the  area  and  serves  approximately  9 
million  veterans  in  a  10 -State  area.  The 
hospital  has  trainee  programs  with  sur- 
rounding colleges— a  nursing  program 
with  Keuka  College,  and  afflhations  with 
Cortland  State  University,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester,  the  University  of  Syra- 
cuse and  the  University  of  Buffalo.  It 
has  consultants  who  visit  the  hospital 
from  Strong  Memorial  in  Rochester,  and 
Sayre  Hospital,  Sayre,  Pa. 

With  respect  to  the  Veterans  Hospital 
at  Sunmount,  N.Y.,  this  important  medi- 
cal facility  provides  medical  services  for 
70  055  veterans  in  the  area.  The  pay- 
roll there  involves  $3,075,000  which  rep- 
resents 45  percent  of  the  income  from 
wages  in  this  community.  In  addition, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  spent 
over  $2.5  million  on  this  hospital  in  the 
last  10  years  to  improve  its  physical 
capabilities.    In  addition,  over  $70,000 


was  spent  just  to  make  the  ceilings  fire- 
proof. This  type  of  expenditure  is  not 
made  on  an  obsolete  and  unnecessary 

facility.  .    ,    ,    • 

The  Castle  Point  VA  Hospital  closmg 
will  result  in  a  drastic  loss  of  medical 
services,  movement  of  250  patients,  the 
loss  of  340  jobs  and  $2,400,000  annual 
payroll  to  the  community. 

VA  Administrator  Driver  stated  to  me 
in  his  letter  of  notice  on  the  closings  that 
they  would  contribute  to  "maximum 
operational  efficiency  and  economy  "  and 
"maintenance  of  high  standards  of  serv- 
ice." I  question  whether  the  record  of 
hearings  of  the  Veterans  Subcommittee 
bears  this  out.  I  hope  that  the  sub- 
committee will  recommend  that  the  VA 
reconsider  its  proposed  closings  and  that 
in  this  event  Administrator  Driver  would 
abide  by  that  recommendation. 

We  ought  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
Mr.  Driver  is  a  fine  gentleman;  his  nom- 
ination is  expected  to  be  confirmed;  but 
that  this  is  the  only  opportunity  we  have 
in  the  Senate  to  deal  with  these  closings, 
considering  the  ways  of  the  Senate. 
This  is  our  first  full  opportunity  to  ex- 
press our  displeasure  with  this  decision. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  shown 
us  a  mild  way  to  do  it.  After  all.  this 
proposal  involves  a  deferral  for  only  30 
days.  It  would  not  affect  Mr.  Driver,  or 
his  future,  or  his  job.  However,  it  would 
show  the  temper  of  the  Senate.  I  shall 
vote  to  support  the  motion,  and  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prottty].  I  com- 
mend him  for  submitting  his  motion  to 

Speaking  along  the  lines  mentioned  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  this  morn- 
ing I  was  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Leo 
J  Beck.  Sr.  He  had  received  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Driver  only  a 
few  days  before  he  wrote  his  letter  of 
January  29. 

In  Mr.  Driver's  letter  concerning  th 
Lincoln  Veterans'  Hospital  to  Mr.  Beck 
this  language  is  used: 

The  current  capacity  of  this  hospital  is  280 
beds  30  of  which  are  out  of  use  because  of 
the  limited  demand  for  care  in  the  area^ 
There  are  also  40  beds  out  of  use  for  the 
same  reason  at  our  nearby  hospital  in  Omaha. 
What  is  the  truth  about  this  situation? 
According  to  the  information  avaUable 
to  Mr.  Beck,  the  follo\^•ing  is  what  ac- 
tually has  happened.  He  states  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Driver: 

The  truth  Is  that  there  have  only  been  250 
beds  in  the  Lincoln  facility  for  the  past  10 
years  and  that  the  30  beds  you  mentioned 
(Ward  1)  has  been  used  as  office  space  for 
the  psychiatric,  social  services,  and  dletetrlc 
schools.  Also,  in  Omaha  the  40  beds  you 
mentioned  are  not  in  use  for  lack  of  money 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

I  suppose  that  the  lack  of  funds  can  be 
taken  care  of  by  a  very  generous  appro- 
priation through  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  That  has  been  done  before. 
Mr.  Beck  continues: 
We  have  sent  men  to  Omaha  this  past  year 
and  they  have  been  put  on  a  10-day  waiting 
list  Outpatient  care  is  being  neglected 
here  in  Lincoln,  mental  patients  are  being 
sent  home  or  to  Knoxvllle. 
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Knoxville  is  more  than  150  miles  from 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  follow  the  course  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  He  is  not  ask- 
ing for  any  prejudice  against  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Driver.  By  voting  for  the 
Senator's  motion  we  have  the  only  way 
open  to  us  to  express  our  dissatisfaction 
with  the  policy  adopted  by  Mr.  Driver. 
He  has  freely  stated  this  policy  is  the 
creature  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  is  recommended  by  and  has  the  sup- 
port of  higher  authority.  The  higher 
authority  in  this  case  can  only  mean  the 
occupant  of  the  White  House.  That  is 
where  the  responsibility  resides. 

I  believe  it  should  be  recorded  in  an 
official  way  that  we  are  not  taking  this 
matter  lightly  and  that  we  would  like  a 
report  from  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Sub- 
committee before  we  are  called  upon  to 
confirm  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Driver. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  brought  out 
an  important  point  in  connection  with 
the  letter  from  which  he  has  read.  He 
emphasized  one  point.  Is  my  under- 
standing correct  that  Mr.  Driver  in  his 
communication  about  the  Lincoln, 
Nebr..  hospital  used  a  figure  of  the  num- 
ber of  available  beds  or  places  for  beds 
that  was  10  years  old? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  He  did  so;  that 
was  the  language  of  Mr.  Beck.  The 
space  for  30  beds  has  not  been  used 
in  the  past  10  years  for  beds  because  it 
has  been  used  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     And  those  other  pur- 
poses are  for  services  to  veterans. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.    Exactly. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    I  am  fully  aware  that 
the  order  which  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing    is     not     the    personal     order     of 
Mr.  Driver,  and  that  others  have  imposed 
it  upon  him.    But  still  we  are  asked  to 
make  Mr.  Driver  the  Administrator.    We 
are  asked  to  advise  and  consent  to  his 
nomination  as  head  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration.    If  the  head  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  no  power  and 
authority,  the  country  should  know  it 
and  the  Congress  should  r«^write  the  or- 
ganic law  and  see  that  this  great  agency, 
which  operates  hospitals,  carries  on  in- 
surance programs,   adjusts  claims,  ad- 
ministers a  compensation  program,  and 
so  on,  is  accorded  the  services  of  an  Ad- 
ministrator who  can  operate  the  agency. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
for  his  remarks  on  this  subject.     The 
very  fact  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion makes  such  a  statement,  going  back 
to  a  10-year-old  figure  on  the  size  of  a 
hospital,  indicates  the  great  need  for  the 
study,  the  inquiry  and  the  gathering  of 
facts  now  being  carried  on  by  the  com- 
mittees of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 
I  believe  that  not  only  should  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  wait,  but 
also  that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
should  have  the  courtesy  and  the  sense 
of  cooperation  to  hold  in  abeyance  all 
steps    toward    closing    these    hospitals 
while  the  studies  are  going  on. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  contribution  and  his 
remarks.  One  further  point,  it  cannot 
be  contended  that  the  Lincoln  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  is  obsolete  and 


unfit  for  the  pm-pose  at  hand,  because 
only  3'/^  short  years  ago  an  almost  $1 
million  modernization  program  was  com- 
pleted there.  That  point  ought  to  be 
placed  in  the  Record,  and  I  state  it  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Leo  J.  Beck.  Sr.,  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs  for  the  State 
of  Nebraska,  to  William  J.  Driver  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
dated  January  29,  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

January  29,  1965. 
Re  Lincoln  Veterans  Hospital. 
William  J.  Driver. 

Director,  U.S.  Veterans'  Administration.  Vet- 
erans'   Administration     Central     Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Driver:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  January  26  and  I  believe  that  you   are 
sincere    in   your   reasons   for   Including  the 
Lincoln    Veterans    Hospital    in    the    list    of ' 
those  to  be  closed. 

It  is  quite  apparent,  however,  that  you 
have  been  and  are  still  incorrectly  informed 
as  to  the  true  situation. 

You  mention  and  I  quote,  "The  current 
capacity  of  this  hospital  Is  280  beds,  30  of 
which  are  out  of  use  because  of  the  limited 
demand  for  care  in  the  area.  There  are  also 
40  beds  out  of  use  for  the  same  reason  at 
our  nearby  hospital  in  Omaha."  The  truth 
""  Is,  that  there  have  only  been  250  beds  in  the 
Lincoln  facility  for  the  past  10  years  and 
that  the  30  beds  you  mention  (ward  1) 
has  been  used  as  office  space  for  the  psychi- 
atric, social  services,  and  dietetic  schools. 
Also,  in  Omaha,  the  40  beds  you  mention 
are  not  in  use  for  lack  of  money  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

We  have  sent  men  to  Omaha  this  past 
week  and  they  have  been  put  on  a  10-day 
waiting  list.  Outpatient  care  is  being  ne- 
glected here  in  Lincoln,  mental  patients  are 
being  sent  home  or  to  Knoxville. 

Grand  Island  is  not  properly  staffed  medi- 
cally and  the  Lincoln  and  Omaha  doctors 
will  not  go  there.  Your  statement  of  better 
services  to  veterans  cannot  hold  water.  It  is 
true  that  Grand  Island  is  a  newer  building 
but  cannot  compare,  even  in  a  small  degree, 
to  the  abilities  and  staffing  of  the  Lincoln 
Hospital. 

Some  of  your  employees  are  being  offered 
the  high  salary  of  $1.25  per  hour  in  other 
hospitals  so  it  Is  quite  clear  that  you  are 
taking  good  care  of  them.  But  my  main 
concern  is  the  veterans  of  Nebraska  who  you 
are  definitely  rejecting  at  a  time  when  they 
are  aging,  finding  It  difficult  to  travel,  and 
who,  in  many  cases,  will  die  before  they  can 
get  Into  a  hospital.  These  deaths,  Mr.  Driver, 
can  definitely  be  laid  at  your  door. 

I  am  not  so  much  concerned  as  to  the 
economic  impact  on  Lincoln  since  I  am  sure 
we  are  competent  here  to  handle  this,  but 
with  the  greatest  veteran  hospital  demand 
still  to  be  reached,  why  not  send  someone  to 
Lincoln  who  will  find  out  the  true  situation. 
The  word  economy  Is  certainly  a  false  no- 
menclature for  the  hospital  closing. 
Cordially, 

Leo  J.  Beck,  Sr.. 
Director,  Department  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  State  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  COTTON.    Mr.  President 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New 

Hampshire. 
Mr.  COTTON.    Through  the  courtesy 

of  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  I  had  the 

opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
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pending  question.  I  had  not  intended  to 
seek  recognition  in  my  own  right,  but  I 
am  impelled  to  do  so  because  of  the 
points  made  and  the  general  tenor  of  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]. 

Incidentally,  I  have  served  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  for  many 
years  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate. 
There  is  no  Member  of  this  body  whose 
ability,  skill,  knowledge  of  the  law,  and 
capacity  to  analyze  issues  and  questions 
I  admire  more.  I  have  seen  him  when 
he  was  fighting  for  the  State  of  New 
York.  When  he  fought  for  the  State  of 
New  York,  he  never  once  proclaimed  the 
complete  impotency  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
He  has  not  suggested  on  those  occasions 
that  there  was  nothing  we  could  do  about 
the  situation  except  to  register  a  general 
protest  so  the  world  would  know  that  we 
did  not  like  what  was  going  on.  My  ad- 
miration for  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  been  unbounded,  because  when  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  New  York  were 
,  affected  he  has  invariably  found  that 
there  was  something  he  could  do  about 
it.  But  this  afternoon  he  was  in  an- 
other mood.  He  was  in  a  "cast-oil-on- 
the-water"  mood.  I  could  not  let  pass 
unnoticed — although  what  I  say  is  not 
antagonistic  to  the  Senator's  position 
and  certainly  not  to  him — the  rather 
smooth  and  suave  way  in  which  he  said, 
"Now,  it  is  not  a  question  of  letting  the 
world  know  that  we  protest.  There  is 
nothing  we  can  really  do  about  it.  We 
cannot  stop  an  appropriation." 

He  suggests  that  this  proposal  is  a 
gentle  little  way.  which  everyone  recog- 
nizes, of  waiting  30  days  so  that  people 
will  know  that  we  are  unhappy  and  are 
not  pleased. 

Mr.  President.  I  for  one  do  not  want 
anyone  to  go  away  with  the  idea,  nor 
do  I  wish  the  public  to  read  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  Record  and  have  the  con- 
ception that  in  delaying  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  we,  today,  are  merely  go- 
ing through  the  motions  of  mild  protest. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  an  insignificant 
act  for  the  Senate  to  hold  up  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  a  man 
against  whom  not  one  word  has  been 
spoken  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Some- 
thing very  real  must  be  involved,  be- 
cause the  Senate  does  not  act  to  hold 
up  the  confirmation  of  the  nomination 
of  a  worthy  public  servant — and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  nominee 
is  a  worthy  public  servant — for  30  days, 
for  20  days,  for  10  days,  or  for  1  day, 
unless  Senators  really  feel  that  some- 
thing vital  is  involved. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  wish  it 
distinctly  understood  that  I  do  not  agree 
to  vote  for  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Driver 
after  30  days.  I  wish  to  wait  and  see  how 
he  lines  up.  I  wish  to  wait  and  satisfy 
myself  as  to  whether  his  first  allegiance 
and  loyalty  is  to  a  political  administra- 
tion or  whether  his  first  allegiance  and 
loyalty  is  to  the  veterans  who  need  care 
in  veterans'  hospitals. 

I  wish  to  comment  for  a  moment  on 
the  suggestion  that  there  is  nothing  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  can  do,  and  that  we  cannot  stop 
appropriations.  We  can  stop  them.  We 
can  increase  them.  We  can  earmark 
them.   However,  what  has  troubled  some 
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of  us  is  not  the  fact  that  notice  has  been 
cprved  that  veterans'  facilities  will  be 
closed  It  is  the  fact  that  the  closing  of 
facilities  has  seemed  to  us  very  plainly 
to  be  aimed  at  and  to  militate  against 
the  sparsely  populated  rural  sections  of 
the  country.  With  the  load  of  veterans 
care  increasing— and  it  is  estimated  that 
it  will  continue  to  increase  until  1980— 
there  is  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  any 
facility  should  be  closed.  But  if  they  are 
closed,  let  all  sections  be  treated  alike. 
Yet  the  program  as  outlined  seems  to  be 
directed  only  toward  the  rural  sections 
of  the  country,  such  as  that  represented 
by  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Met- 
calf],  who  have  spoken  out  so  well,  and 
toward  the  section  represented  by  us  in 
rural  New  England. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  friendliness,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  lay  one  wager  with  my 
good  friend  from  New  York.  If  word 
had  gone  out  that  there  would  be  a 
sweeping  closing  of  veterans  care  facili- 
ties in  the  Stat€  of  New  York,  we  would 
not  be  talking  about  a  gentle  protest  or 
an  idle  gesture. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  it  is 
highly  appropriate  that  we  should  be 
discussing  this  problem  today,  because 
this  afternoon  by  a  significant  vote  the 
Senate  followed  a  course  laid  down  in 
the  88th  Congress  and  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress. With  the  best  motives  and  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world,  the  Con- 
gress has  been  following  a  course  of  pro- 
cedure that  makes  Federal  favoritism— 
and  I  repeat  the  term,  "Federal  favor- 
itism"— inevitable. 

The  area  redevelopment  legislation 
inaugurated  by  Congress  some  years  ago 
has  all  the  earmarks  of  a  beautiful,  al- 
truistic, idealistic  project,  whereby  the 
Federal  Government  will  use  its  vast  in- 
fluence and  resources  to  help  those  who 
are  underprivileged  and  in  distressed 
areas  of  the  country.  But  some  of  us 
voted  against  that  bill,  and  we  were  held 
up  to  scorn  as  being  coldblooded,  cyni- 
cal, and  out  of  date. 

The  reason  why  we  voted  against  it 
was  that  no  matter  how  many  provi- 
sions were  written  into  it  against  pirat- 
ing, so-called — against  using  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  influence  to  lure  in- 
dustry   from    one    State    into    another 
State,  in  the  belief  that  that  should  not 
be  done — the  fact  remains  that  no  mat- 
ter who  administers  that  legislation,  no 
matter  whether  it  is  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration or  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration, no  matter  how  sincere  is  the 
desire  to  be  fair  and  just.  Uncle  Sam 
cannot  be  expected  to  decide  as  between 
the  rights  and  needs  of  his  50  children 
without  falling  into  error.    I  do  not  re- 
fer to  Federal  rescue  work  in  an  area 
that  is  devastated  or  where  some  great 
calamity   takes   place.    I   refer  to   the 
proposition   that   the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  Washington  will  put  its  finger 
on  one  region  this  year,  and  another 
region  next  year,  and  say,  "We  are  going 
to  pour  money  in  for  you,  and  that  will 
be  all  right;  but  the  rest  of  you  will  have 
to  wait.    Next  year  we  will  take  care  of 
you;  the  following  year  we  will  take  care 
of  someone   else."    It  is  a   long,  long 
road;  and  King  Solomon,  in  all  his  wis- 
dom, could  never  administer  that  kind 


of  Federal  Government,  with  that  kind 
of  theory,  and  do  it  in  fairness  and  with 
justice  to  all. 

We  are  speaking  within  a  very  few  min- 
utes after  the  debate  has  been  finished 
and  the  vote  taken  on  Appalachia,  which 
is  the  region  to  be  favored  today.  Some- 
one said  there  would  be  six  more  regions 
to  follow,  and  I  guarantee  that  my  region 
will  be  the  sixth.  Anyway,  Appalachia 
is  the  region  that  has  been  favored  to- 
day. Immediately  following  the  passage 
of  that  bill,  we  have  begun  the  considera- 
tion of  veterans'  business. 

It  is  not  that  facilities  are  being  closed. 
Some  of  us  have  been  crying  for  years 
for  Goverriment  economy.  If  just  and 
fair  economies  were  being  put  into  efEect, 
we  would  be  arrant  hypocrites  if  we  stood 
up  and  protested.  That  is  the  reason  why 
I  have  not  been  shouting  too  loudly  about 
the  regional  offices  and  administrative 
offices  of  veterans'  facilities.  Even  there, 
however,  there  has  been  injustice,  as  I 
pointed  out  forcibly  in  my  statement  to 
the  Veterans'  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

But  I  can  see  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall.  I  can  name  some  of  the  hospitals 
that  will  be  closed  next.  They  are  hos- 
pitals in  the  more  remote  regions  of  the 
country.  That  is  why  this  is  a  very  real 
issue. 

I,  for  one,  wish  to  give  due  notice  that 
this  is  not  an  idle  gesture.  This  is  not  a 
30-day  moratorium  to  allow  everybody 
to  fall  into  line.  I  do  not  intend  to  sit 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
be  walked  on  by  anybody  who  decides 
that  my  region,  my  sparsely  populated 
State,  and,  above  all,  the  veterans  of  that 
locality  can  be  made  to  suffer  because, 
presumably,  there  are  fewer  votes  to  pro- 
test such  action.  I  do  not  intend  to  let 
that  happen:  and  we  are  not  powerless. 
I  have  had  such  views  rammed  down 
my  throat  in  this  body  for  10  long  years. 
I  believed  them  the  first  2  years.  I  almost 
believed  them  for  the  first  5  years.  Why? 
When  we  were  voting  on  a  foreign  aid 
bill  that  was  loaded  to  the  gunwales  with 
every  kind  of  extravagance  for  countries 
that  should  not  have  been  aided,  people 
said  to  us,  "Oh,  no;  you  cannot  vote 
against  that  bill  on  final  passage.  You 
must  not." 
"Why?" 

"Because  you  will  be  cutting  off  the 
vital  aid  which  we  all  agree  must  go  to 
certain  nations  for  the  safety  of  this 
country." 

I  swallowed  that  reasoning  and  voted 
for  foreign  aid  bills  5  years  longer  than 
I  ought  to  have  done.  It  never  once  oc- 
curred to  me  that  that  kind  of  argument 
sounded  good  but  was  not  practical.  If 
we  had  defeated  a  foreign  aid  bill  5  years 
ago,  another  one  would  have  been  before 
us  within  the  next  S  weeks,  reduced  to 
proper  size,  merely  because  Congress 
would  have  stood  up  for  once  and  said, 
"No."  It  would  not  have  meant  that  the 
program..*concerning  which  we  had  said 
"No"  was  ended  forever  and  that  we 
would  ha\^e  been  charged  with  its  execu- 
tion. The  money  bag  and  the  purse 
strings  are  the  only  controls  left  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Government. 
We  should  not  hesitate  to  use  them. 

All  we  need  to  do  if  we  see  injustice 
and  favoritism,  whether  it  be  toward  my 


State  or  the  State  of  some  other  Senator, 
if  we  see  the  Federal  Government  get- 
ting beyond  its  proper  sphere  and  pick- 
ing and  choosing — I  almost  said  "brib- 
ing." but  I  would  not  use  that  word — 
among  different  sections  of  the  land.  Is 
to  stand  up  someday  and  refuse  to  re- 
port an  appropriation  bill  until  its  pro- 
visions have  been  changed. 

We  need  not  think  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  allow  the  veterans  hospi- 
tals of  the  country  to  be  closed.  Oh,  no. 
We  do  not  have  to  swallow  that  kind 
of  talk.  That  is  why  I  took  exception, 
first,  to  the  idea  that  the  30-day  mora- 
torium would  be  a  nice  Uttle  gesture  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  make  the  peo- 
ple back  home  feel  good.  It  would  not. 
It  would  be  a  highly  significant  act.  It 
would  involve  a  grave  responsibility,  to 
start  with. 

Second,  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  dur- 
ing those  30  days,  no  matter  what  re- 
ports came  from  committees,  and  if  in 
the  wisdom  of  the  Veteraris'  Administra- 
tion and  the  Federal  administration  vet- 
erans facilities  in  small  States  and  in 
sparsely  populated  areas  closed  their 
doors  and  our  veterans  made  to  suffer, 
there  was  nothing  that  the  Senate  and 
its  Committee  on  Appropriations  could 
do  about  it.  I  say  there  is.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  Senate  stand  up  on  its 
hind  legs  someday  and  let  the  world 
know,  when  we  are  talking  about  giv- 
ing notice  to  the  worid.  that  there  is 
something  else  besides  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  the  su- 
preme Court.  The  legislative  branch  has 
become  eroded  to  the  point  that  Sena- 
tors themselves  say,  "We  have  to  teke  it. 
We  can  wait,  but  the  ax  is  going  to  fall, 
so  we  might  as  well  accept  it. ' 

That  was  what  I  wished  to  say.  I  do 
not  say  it  in  criticism  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  charac- 
terization is,  I  think,  always  a  difficult 
thing  when 'one  man  rises  to  try  to  de- 
fine what  is  in  the  hearii  of  another  man 
in  the  way  of  characterizing  his  deter- 
mination or  his  views  as  to  how  constant 
he  wishes  to  be  in  that  determination. 

There  are  100  strong-minded,  strong- 
willed  Senators  in  this  Chamber.  I  yield 
to  no  one  in  my  fidelity  to  my  convic- 
tions. I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  yields  to  no  one  m  his  fidelity 
to  his  convictions. 

I  shall  express  mine  for  myself.  I  do 
not  agree  v^ith  the  description  of  them  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  I  say  that  with  all  respect 
and  with  a  very  deep  and  warm  feeUng 
toward  him. 

The  argument  was  very  potent  ana 
very  effective.  But,  be  that  as  it  may 
and  I  shall  yield  in  a  moment,  the  fact 
is  that  I  said  that  by  voting  to  defer 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  a 
worthy  public  servant— these  are  the 
words' of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire—we  start  the  process  of  seeing 
what  the  things  are  that  we  can  do  to 
reverse  the  VA  closing  order.    This  is 

one  of  them.  v.  *  .»,- 

I  am  not  closing  the  door  to  what  we 
can  do  in  the  future,  to  what  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  can  do— upon 
which  committee  the  Senator  from  New 
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Hampshire  so  ably  serves — or  to  what 
anyone  else  can  do. 

I  shall  join  fully  in  every  honorable 
effort  toward  that  end  with  just  as  much 
conviction  and  just  as  much  determina- 
tion as  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

I  am  not  engaging  in  an  exercise  to 
lay  this  question  over  for  30  days  with 
a  slap  on  the  wrist  for  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  expectation  that  everything 
will  be  all  right  hereafter. 

But,  I  shall  not  sacrifice,  and  I  never 
have  sacrificed  any  man  like  Mr.  Driver 
in  this  Chamber  in  terms  of  his  being  a 
worthy  public  sei-vant,  which  is  the  sit- 
uation as  it  stands  now.  That  is  why  I 
said  what  I  did. 

I  shall  vote  "aye"  on  the  pending  mo- 
tion. But.  it  is  only  fair  to  him,  a  man 
who  has  served  20  years  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  that  I  make  clear  that 
what  I  do  is  not  directed  against  him. 

We  have  complete  interest  in  common 
in  this  matter.  I  join  with  my  colleague 
from  New  Hampshire  in  every  conceiv- 
able thing  which  any  of  us  can  do,  he  or 
I,  or  both  of  us  together,  in  effecting  the 
determination  of  the  Senate,  once  ex- 
pressed, that  it  disapproves  thoroughly  of 
this  pennywise.  pound-foolish,  penny- 
pinching  policy  of  VA  hospital  closings. 
I  know  what  men  endure.  It  burned 
into  my  soul  during  my  service  in  World 
Warn. 

I  feel  this  very  deeply.  I  admire  and 
deeply  respect  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  But,  I  felt  it  important  to 
state  that  my  deteitnination  is  just  as 
unflagging  as  his,  to  see  that  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  very  serious  wrong  is  cor- 
rected. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 

I  have  reviewed  in  my  mind  what  was 
said.  I  do  not  think  that  one  word  was 
said  in  criticism  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  What  I  said  was  in  disagree- 
ment with  his  presentation. 

We  can  dis^ree  on  issues  and  disagree 
on  facts.  We  can  disagree  on  alleged 
facts' without  being  personal. 

If  I  was  personal  in  the  slightest  de- 
gi-ee.  I  am  indeed  sorry.  I  hold  the  Sena- 
tor in  the  very  highest  regard.  I  was  not 
speaking  in  anger.  I  merely  wished  to 
make  clear  that  I  felt  that  perhaps  in- 
advertently he  had  conveyed  the  idea 
that  this  afternoon's  debate  was  a  ges- 
ture. I  wanted  to  nail  that  to  the  mast. 
I  do  not  consider  it  to  be  a  gesture. 

I  am  sure  that  if  anything  were  to 
happen  to  Mr.  Driver,  I  would  regret  it 
as  much  as  anyone.  But,  if  we  are  put  to 
the  test,  if  we  are  to  see  something  hap- 
pen to  Mr.  Driver,  rather  than  see  some- 
thing happen  to  thousands  of  veterans  in 
this  country.  I  would  vote  in  favor  of  the 
thousands  of  veterans. 

If  I  said  anything  that  is  offensive  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  I  certainly 
withdraw  it.  I  would  not  want  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  Is  very 
kind.  Apparently  some  of  my  statement 
did  not  convey  what  I  had  intended  to 
convey  to  the  Senator. 

I  am  glad  that  with  his  customary 
frankness,  he  has  enabled  both  of  us  to 
make  that  very  clear. 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret very  much  that  I  must  rise  today 
and  speak  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

I  hope  that  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  is  adopted  so  that  I  shall 
not  have  to  analyze  the  hearing  record, 
so  that  I  shall  not  have  to  say  some  of  the 
things  about  Mr.  Driver  as  a  result  of  his 
appearance  before  the  committee  that 
might  be  derogatory  of  his  character. 

I  am  not  in  accord  with  the  statement 
that  he  is  a  fine  man  who  has  been 
abused  because  of  the  budget.  His  ap- 
pearance before  the  committee  indicates 
that  he  approves  of  the  abandonment  of 
congressional  authority.  He  wants  to 
move  away  from  policies  adopted  by  his 
predecessors  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. I  want  to  give  Mr.  Driver  the 
opportunity  to  put  his  defense  in  the 
Record.  I  want  to  have  the  Members 
of  this  body  advised,  so  that  all  100  Sen- 
ators will  have  an  opportimity  to  read 
the  Record,  especially  to  read  the  testi- 
mony he  presents  and  to  read  his  re- 
buttal when  it  comes. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  should  be 
adopted.  But,  if  it  is  not  adopted,  I  say 
here  and  now  that  I  am  going  to  talk 
about  some  of  my  reasons  for  not  voting 
on  the  present  record  for  him  to  be  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs.  I 
withhold  that.  But  I  want  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  take  the  floor  in  the  event 
that  this  motion  fails,  so  that  I  can  point 
out  some  of  the  points  that  were  brought 
out  in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  nomination  of  the  future  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Veterans'  Administration  is 
under  discussion,  I  think  it  is  altogether 
appropriate  to  point  out  that  the  impact 
which  the  proposed  closings  of  VA  facil- 
ities will  have  will  be  not  only  on  the  vet- 
erans of  the  various  States  involved  but 
also  on  the  States  themselves. 

In  New  Hampshire,  the  cutback  in 
services  at  both  the  regional  office  in 
Manchester  and  the  office  in  White  River 
Junction  will  mean  that  many  veterans, 
some  of  them  in  poor  financial  condition 
as  well  as  poor  physical  condition,  will 
have  to  travel  up  to  250  miles  to  go  to 
Boston  to  find  out  whether  they  will  or 
will  not  be  eligible  for  assistance.  I  see 
no  reason  why  New  Hampshire  veterans 
should  thus  be  discriminated  against  in 
favor  of  those  living  in  States  which  will 
have  their  own  facilities. 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire  has  taken 
official  notice  of  this  proposal.  The 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  New 
Hampshire  General  Court  has,  by  resolu- 
tion, protested  the  plans  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  clerk  of  the  house  containing 
the  resolution  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
^See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  my  duties  as  a  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  require  that  any  attempt  to 
thus  discriminate  against  my  State  be 
thoroughly  opposed,  I  intend  to  support 


the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty]. 

Exhibit   1 
State  of  New  Hampshire, 
House  of   Representatives, 

Concord,  January  27, 1965. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  McIntyre, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McIntyre:  On  Wednesday 
January  20,  the  members  of  the  house  of 
representatives  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tions offered  by  Messrs.  Coutermarsh  of  Leb- 
anon and  Vachon  of  Manchester : 

"Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
ordered  a  cutback  in  the  regional  offices  of 
veterans'   affairs   at   both  Manchester,  N.H 
and  White  River  Junction,  Vt.;  and 

"Whereas  this  action  might  cause  a  cut- 
back In  veterans  services  and  the  loss  of  em- 
ployment at  these  facilities;  and 

"Whereas  although  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  Justified  the  cutback  of  the  offices 
on  the  grounds  that  it  would  reflect  economy 
without  affecting  the  services  to  veterans: 
Therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  1965  session  of  the 
General  C!ourt  of  New  Hampshire,  strongly 
protest  this  cutback  in  the  offices  at  Man- 
chester, N.H..  and  White  River  Junction.  Vt, 
because  of  the  result  in  poorer  services  to 
veterans  and  hardship  to  people  employed  at 
these  facilities;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  to  our  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress." 

Sincerely  yours, 

Francis  W.  Tolman, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  TMr.  Prouty] 
to  postpone  consideration  of  the  nomina- 
tion until  March  1,  1965.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered 

CLOSURE     OF     white     CITY,     OREG.,    DOMICILIARy 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent announcement  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  close  certain  hospitals, 
domiciles,  and  regional  offices  has  been 
of  great  concern  to  me.  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  domiciliary  in  White  City. 
Oreg.  The  Camp  White  facility  was  es- 
tablished early  in  1949  as  a  domicile  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  U.  The 
conversion  of  this  former  military  base 
to  a  veterans'  domiciliary  was  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  me  because  it  was  my  bill, 
S.  1035,  of  the  80th  Congress,  to  provide 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  Camp  White 
facilities  for  use  as  a  veterans'  domicili- 
ary, that  became  Public  Law  577  of  the 
80th  Congress. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  case  from  the 
standpoint  of  legislative  history.  Here 
is  a  domiciliary  that  was  established  by 
statute.  I  am  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  takes 
upon  itself  the  power  of  repeal  of  a  stat- 
ute. That  is  what  this  action  amounts 
to.  It  raises  some  very  interesting  legal 
questions  as  to  whether  or  not  that  power 
in  fact  vests  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

I  was  very  pleased  when  Senator  Yar- 
BOROUGH  promptly  scheduled  hearings  in 
the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
on  the  closure  of  these  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facilities.  I  certainly  want  to 
thank  and  extend  my  appreciation  for 
my  colleague's  action  on  this  important 
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matter  and  his  continued  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  our  veterans  who  have  sacri- 
ficed so  much  on  behalf  of  our  country. 

Due  to  a  long-standing  engagement 
which  required  my  presence  in  Oregon,  I 
did  not  appear  personally  to  testify  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs regarding  the  proposed  closure  of 
the  White  City  domiciliary.  However,  I 
requested  Chairman  Yarborough  to  in- 
clude, in  the  hearing  record,  my  com- 
ments and  several  questions  which  I 
nosed  to  the  principal  witness  appearing 
Si  behalf  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion The  Veterans'  Administration  re- 
sponded to  the  questions  I  posed  regard- 
ing the  relocation  of  the  1,000  veterans 
at  the  White  City  domiciliary,  the  assimi- 
lation of  these  veterans  into  other  domi- 
ciliary facilities,  the  alleged  savings  to 
the  Government  resulting  from  the 
closure  of  four  domiciliaries,  including 
Camp  White,  and  the  additional  cost  to 
the  Government  for  transportation  and 
care  of  these  veterans  at  other  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities. 

However,  what  concerns  me  most,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's contention  that  there  is  a  pro- 
gressive decrease  in  the  need  for  domi- 
ciliary care.  It  supplied  a  table  on  domi- 
ciliary facilities  and  the  demand  for  the 
use  of  these  facilities.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  table 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

7a.  The  need  for  domiciliary  care  as  re- 
quested in  average  yearly  waiting  lists  on  a 
national  basis  is  as  follows : 


Fiscal  year 


19S9. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963 
1964 


Averape       W'orkloatl  as 
yciirly       ;   manifested 
waitinglist       hy  AD>TL 


872 
.167 

398 
393 
til9 


16.374 
16. 339 
16.237 
1.5. 700 
15.589 
15, 229 


Domiciliary  facilities  and  demand,  Nov.  30, 
1964 


Domiciliary  location 

Avail- 
able 
beds 

Operat- 
inp 
tieds 

Wait- 
ing 
list 

Work- 
load 
ADML 

fiscal 
year 
1964 

Bath  N.Y 

830 
400 
818 
327 
S65 

1,600 
4S3 
548 

1,250 

2,550 
500 

1,771 

392 

800 

1,000 

159 

1,025 

1,661 

830 
400 
818 
3-27 
565 

1.600 
483 
548 

1.203 

2,550 
500 

1,771 

392 

800 

1,000 

159 

1,025 

1,275 

9        .    747 

Bay  Pines.  Fla 

Biloxi.  Miss       

33            371 

20             720 

Bonhain,  Tex      

141 
23 
34 

4 

55 

"iei" 

113 

324 

Clinton.  Iowa 

574 

Duvton,  Ohio 

1,535 

nul)lin,  Ga        

462 

lint  .ctprinpp,  S.  Dak.- 

Kecouphtan,  Va- 

I>05  Anpdes,  Calif 

Martinsbiirp,  \V.  Va.- 
Mountain  Home, 

Tenn. 
Temple,  Tex 

499 
1,099 
2,419 

479 
1,604 

381 

Thfiiiiasville,  Oa 

\Va<lsw()rtli,  Kans 

Whipple,  .\ri7, 

White  City,  Oreg 

Wood.  Wis — . 

772 
927 
160 
955 
1.201 

Total        

16,679  1  16,246 

664 

1     15.229 

1 

1 

1 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  there  is 
a  decline  in  the  need  for  domiciliary  care 


in  view  of  the  figures  supplied  in  this 
table.  I  wish  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  average  yearly  waiting 
list  of  veterans  in  need  of  care  in  domi- 
ciliaries across  the  Nation  has  increased 
from  393  in  fiscal  1963  to  619  in  fiscal 
1964.  These  figures  do  not  show  a  de- 
crease in  the  need  for  domiciliary  care. 
The  average  daily  member  load  shows  a 
slight  decrease  from  15,589  in  fiscal  1963 
to  15,229  in  fiscal  1964.  These  figures  do 
not  appear  to  me  to  show  a  substantial 
enough  decrease  to  warrant  the  closure 
of  these  domiciliary  facilities. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  also 
advised  me  that  the  1,000  veterans  at  the 
White  City  domiciliary  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  domiciliaries  at  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Whipple,  Ariz.;  Temple  and  Bon- 
ham,  Tex.;  and  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak. 
However,  upon  the  basis  of  the  table  pro- 
vided by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
only  the  domiciliaries  at  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak.,  are  in 
a  position,  with  current  beds  available, 
to  absorb  the  veterans  from  White  City. 
But  it  would  be  impossible  for  these  two 
facilities  to  absorb  the  1,000  veterans. 

According  to  the  Information  provided 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  no  ex- 
pansion of  facilities,  in  the  way  of  con- 
struction, will  be  required  to  assimilate 
these  veterans;  however,  the  number  of 
existing  beds  will  be  expanded  to  assimi- 
late these  veterans.  If  this  is  the  case, 
do  these  other  domiciliaries  have  the 
space  available  to  make  room  for  the 
additional  beds  and  other  facilities  which 
will  be  required  to  take  care  of  these 
veterans? 

According  to  the  figures  provided  in  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1966,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration   intends    to    decrease    the 
number  of   operating   beds   for  use  in 
domiciliaries  for  fiscal  1966  from  16.440 
to  14.053.    It  is  expected  that  the  aver- 
age daily  member  load  will  decrease  from 
15,241  to  13,993.     Now  the  figures  pro- 
vided me  in  the  table  do  not  indicate  that 
such  a  substantial  decrease  is  going  to 
occur  in  the  need  for  domiciliary  care  by 
our  veterans.    Just  how  does  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  plan  to  assimilate 
the  veterans  from  the  closed  domicil- 
iaries with  such  an  estimated  decrease 
in  beds?    There  are  approximately  3,000 
veterans  who  will  be  left  without  a  domi- 
cile if  the  VA  continues  with  its  proposed 
action  to  close  the  domiciliaries.    It  is 
possible  that  some  of  these  veterans  will 
request  discharge;  however,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  number  who  take  this 
course  of  action  will  warrant  such  a  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  operating  beds. 
Are  we  going  to  make  living  conditions 
so  unbearable  that  our  veterans  will  be 
forced  out  without  the  means  and  ability 
to  care  for  themselves?    This  appears  to 
be  what  is  happening  in  this  instance. 
This  is  certainly  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  carrying  out  of  our  obligations  to  our 
veterans. 

During  the  war  the  hospital  facilities 
were  there.  The  structures  are  still 
there,  and  with  equipment  an  excellent 
hospital  could  be  provided. 

Let  me,  in  this  digression,  answer  the 
alibi  that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
tries  to  put  out— that  they  do  not  have 
the  medical  personnel  with  which  to  staff 


such  a  hospital.  They  argued  that  some 
years  ago,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
Jackson  County  Medical  Society  of  Jack- 
son County,  Oreg.,  met  that  one  head  on 
and  worked  out  a  cooperative  program  to 
which  they  offered  their  services  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  provide 
medical  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  we   are  dealing   with 
some  pretty  precious  human  values.    We 
are  dealing  with  veterans  who  have  been 
in  these  domiciliaries  for  some  time.   We 
are  dealing  with  veterans  most  of  whom 
come  from  this  region  of  the  country.    It 
is  very  easy  for  a  bureaucrat  here  in 
Washington  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  decide,  "We  are  going  to  ship  them 
wherever  we  want  to  ship  them."    To 
many  of  these  men  this  has  become  home. 
These  men  are  not  bedridden.    They  are 
ambulatory.    These  men  move  from  the 
domicihary  into  the  community.    They 
have  a  great  many  friendships  in  the 
community.    There  are  a  great  many 
associations  in  the  community.    They 
should  not  be  treated  as  prisoners,  to  be 
moved  from  penitentiary  to  penitentiary 
as  though  they  were  closing  a  prison. 
These    domiciliaries    have   become    the 
homes  of  the  present  inhabitants,  which 
carries  with  it  a  great  many  subjective 
values,  as  well  as  many  human  values.    I 
stand  aghast  at  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  in  regard 
to  human  values.    I  stand  aghast  that 
in  this  instance  such  a  high  value  is  being 
placed  upon  the  dollar  sign  as  against  the 
human  values  involved  in  what  I  con- 
sider   should   be    generous    and   kindly 
treatment  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  tow-ard  the  men  who 
fought  for  this  Republic  in  time  of  war. 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  the  Senate— be- 
fore it  takes  action  on  what  I  consider 
to  be  unsound  economy  on  the  part  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration— could  have  an  op- 
portunity to  commingle  with  the  veter- 
ans themselves.    I  would  like  to  see  Sen- 
ators get  on  an  airplane  and  visit  each 
one  of  these  domiciliaries  and  give  the 
veterans   an  opportunity   to   talk  with 
them.    Apparently,  unless  we  can  bring 
the  politicians  to  the  problems  in  this 
country,  there  is  little  hope  of  action  in 
the  Senate  which  will  protect  the  kind  of 
values  I  am  talking  about. 

I  have  heard  no  evidence,  I  have  read 
no  argument  presented  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  or  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  or  through  them  by  the  White 
House,  to  justify  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  inhumane  action  that  really  is  behind 
the  so-called  economy  drive  on  the  homes 
called  domiciliaries  of  the  veterans  of 
this  country. 

I  know  the  kind  of  argument  that  will 
be  used  against  those  of  us  who  speak 
as  I  am  speaking  this  afternoon,  that 
we  are  politicians  caught  in  a  squeeze  in- 
volving our  State  or  local  districts  which 
will  take  Federal  funds  out  of  those  dis- 
tricts, so  we  cry  to  high  heaven  in  protest. 
That  kind  of  ad  hominem  argument 
has  never  deterred  me  from  making  the 
plea  for  human  values  that  I  am  making 
this  afternoon.  For  I  am  pleading  for 
the  veterans  in  every  domiciliary  in  this 
country  who  will  be  victimized  by  what 
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I  consider  to  be  unconscionable  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
apparently  approved  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Prom  the  outset  of  the  establishment 
of  Camp  White  as  a  domiciliary.  I  urged 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  include 
hospital  facilities  at  Camp  White.  De- 
spite the  demonstrated  need  for  a  hos- 
pital at  this  installation,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  remained  adamant  in  its 
opposition  to  the  hospital  through  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  administrations. 
I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  it 
was  a  mistake  not  to  include  hospital 
facilities  at  Camp  White.  Instead  of 
seeking  closure  action  at  present,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  should  be 
working  to  the  best  of  its  ability  to  con- 
struct a  new  hospital  for  the  use  of  these 
veterans  at  Camp  White. 

It  is  obvious  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  is  engaged 
in  a  squeeze  play  which  will  make  life  so 
difficult  for  these  veterans  that  they  will 
seek  any  place  other  than  a  veterans' 
domiciliary  to  wait  out  their  retirement 
years.  The  end  result  will  be  that  they 
will  be  compelled,  against  their  wishes, 
to  seek  largess  from  friends  and  rela- 
tives. This  is  a  cruel  hoax  to  perpetrate 
on  veterans  who  have  served  their  coun- 
try so  well.  This  is  a  fine  reward  for 
loyal  service  to  the  Nation. 

I  hope  that  veterans'  organization 
after  veterans'  organization  will  take 
stock  of  one  of  the  early  actions  of  the 
administration  in  regard  to  doing  what 
I  consider  to  be  an  unconscionable  in- 
justice to  the  veterans  of  America. 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  is  taking  its  domiciliary 
closure  action  under  the  guise  of  econ- 
omy. If  an  increase  in  the  burdens  of 
the  veterans  can  be  called  economy,  I 
wish  to  dissociate  myself  from  that  kind 
of  false  economy,  because  it  is  purchased 
at  the  cost  of  the  health  and  comfort 
of  our  veterans. 

Any  dollar  that  is  saved  at  the  cost  of 
creating  unhappiness  and  suffering  and 
the  disjointure  of  the  lives  of  our  vet- 
erans is  shockingly  false  economy  and 
will  go  down  in  the  history  of  Congress 
and  this  administration  to  its  everlasting 
discredit,  if  it  is  not  stopped. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
statement  that  I  made  to  the  Yarborough 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

January  21,  1965. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborotjgh, 
Chairman,   Subcommittee  on   Veterans'   Af- 
fairs,  Committee   on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,   U.S.  Senate,   Washington,  D.C. 
Dear    Mr.    Chairman:    Your    courtesy    In 
scheduling  prompt  hearings  on  the  proposed 
closure  of  certain  Veterans*  Administration 
facilities,  including  the  Camp  White,  Oreg., 
domiciliary,  is  greatly  appreciated,  not  only 
by   me   but   by   the  people   of   Oregon   and 
particularly     those     residing     in     Oregon's 
Fourth  Congressional  District.  . 

I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  Camp  White  facility  was 
established  early  in   1949   as   a   domiciliary 


for  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  II.  I 
have  firsthand  knowledge  concerning  this 
project  because  I  was  instrumental  in  ob- 
taining the  use  of  this  former  military  base 
as  a  veterans  domiciliary.  In  fact,  it  was 
my  bill,  S.  1035,  of  the  80th  Congress,  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Camp 
White  facilities  for  use  as  a  veterans 
domiciliary,  that  became  Public  Law  577 
of  the  80th  Congress.  For  many  years 
thereafter,  I  sought  to  bring  about  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  veterans  hospital  in  con- 
nection with  the  domiciliary.  I  was  con- 
vinced then,  as  I  am  convinced  now,  that 
it  was  a  great  mistake  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  continue  its  adamant  op- 
position to  the  inclusion  of  urgently  needed 
hospital  facilities  at  Camp  White.  The  re- 
quirements for  the  hospital  are  great  and 
the  location  is  ideal. 

Rumors  of  the  proposed  closure  of  the 
Camp  White  domiciliary  came  to  my  atten- 
tion considerably  in  advance  of  the  official 
notice  of  the  closure,  but  I  regarded  these 
rumors  as  being  without  any  substance  be- 
cause the  thought  of  closing  the  domiciliary 
seemed  to  me  to  be  utterly  absurd. 

Camp  White  is  located  in  the  vicinity  of 
Medford,  Oreg.,  in  an  area  that  Is  blessed 
with  almost  ideal  weather  conditions  the 
year  around.  I  can  state  without  hesitation 
that  no  geographic  location  in  the  entire 
United  States  is  better  suited  as  the  site 
of  a  domiciliary  for  veterans  of  the  higher 
age  brackets  than  this  particular  installa- 
tion. Approximately  1,000  veterans  live  at 
the  domiciliary  and  many  have  lived  there 
for  almost  15  years.  There  is  every  indi- 
cation that  the  domiciliary  is  well  man- 
aged, is  comfortable,  and  has  been  accepted 
as  a  completely  satisfactory  home  for  the 
vast  majority  of  the  veterans  living  there. 
Undoubtedly,  the  veterans  were  as  shocked 
and  dismayed  as  I  was  when  the  news  came 
that  their  domiciliary  home  would  be  closed 
down  and  that  they  would  be  transferred 
to  distant  domiciliaries  with  far  different 
surroundings  and  climates.  We  all  know 
that  older  people  become  deeply  rooted,  so 
to  speak,  at  the  place  they  call  home,  and 
it  is  difficult  for  most  of  us  to  imagine  the 
distress  caused  by  complete  separation  of 
these  older  men  from  the  place  they  have 
known  as  home  for  so  many  years. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is  very  mat- 
ter-of-fact in  indicating  that  this  phasing 
out  of  the  domiciliary  is  being  taken  for 
economy  reasons.  Administrator  Driver's 
letter  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  nation- 
wide action  being  taken  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  closures  of  facilities  will 
effect  "a  savings  to  taxpayers  in  adminis- 
trative or  overhead  costs  amounting  to  $23,- 
500,000  in  fiscal  year  1966."  My  only  obser- 
vation on  this  is  that  the  savings  is  a  mere 
pittance  when  compared  to  the  vast  amounts 
we  throw  away  by  way  of  wasteful  expend- 
itures under  our  foreign  aid  program  each 
year.  Our  veterans,  who  are  not  only  human 
beings,  but  who  have  served  their  country 
well,  deserve  far  better  consideration  than  to 
be  made  the  victims  of  a  program  of  alleged 
Federal  savings  which  is  microscopic  in  com- 
parison to  our  foreign  aid  program.  For 
once  we  should  begin  to  think  of  our  own 
folks  at  home  when  expenditures  of  Fed- 
eral funds  are  Involved. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  Federal  savings 
would  be  involved  by  the  closure  of  Camp 
White  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  closure 
would  not  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
veterans.  For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  appreciate  your  presenting  to  the  prin- 
cipal witness  appearing  at  tomorrow's  hear- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
the  following  questions: 

1.  To  what  new  locations  will  the  1,000 
veterans  at  White  City  be  transferred?  (The 
nearest  domiciliary  facilities  in  the  West,  I 
am  told,  are  located  at  Los  Angeles.  Calif., 
and  Whipple.  Ariz.     There  Is  not  one  other 


veterans  domiciliary  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  most  are  located  In  the  South,  i  am 
deeply  concerned  over  the  fact  that  these 
veterans  will  be  transferred  to  facilities 
which  are  not  close  to  the  homes  of  tlieir 
friends  and  relatives,  and  that  members  of 
their  families  will  not  be  able  to  visit  tliem 
readily.  These  visits  are  oftentimes  an  im- 
portant part  of  their  rehabilitation  and 
care.) 

2.  Will  other  domiciliaries  be  able  to 
assimilate  the  1,000  veterans  at  White  City 
and  the  additional  2,000  of  other  domicil- 
iaries, which  are  also  being  closed? 

3.  Will  the  domiciliaries  to  which  the 
White  City  veterans  are  scheduled  to  be 
transferred  be  able  to  assimilate  these  vet- 
erans without  expansion  of  facilities?  if  ex- 
pansion is  required,  what  will  be  the  cost  of 
such  expansion  and  the  increased  annual 
cost  of  operation? 

4.  How  much  will  the  closure  of  White 
City  save  the  Federal  Government? 

5.  How  much  will  the  closure  of  the  total 
of  four  domiciliaries  save  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? 

6.  What  will  be  the  additional  cost  to  the 
Government  by  way  of  transportation  and 
care  for  approximately  3,000  veterans  at 
other  VA  domiciliaries? 

7.  Has  the  need  for  domiciliary  care  de- 
creased and  will  it  continue  to  decrease  in 
the  next  25  years?  (I  would  like  to  have 
specific  figures  in  this  connection,  including 
the  number  of  beds  available,  the  number  of 
beds  now  in  use,  and  the  number  of  veterans 
on  the  waiting  list  at  various  domiciliaries 
if  any.) 

The  report  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
suggests  that  the  domiciliary  program  was 
established  Initially  to  care  for  veterans  who 
could  not  sustain  themselves  in  the  com- 
munities. The  VA  adds  that  the  social  se- 
curity program,  together  with  Increased  vet- 
erans' benefits,  is  providing  more  and  more 
veterans  with  assurance  of  freedom  from 
financial  want.  This  does  not  Impress  me 
as  being  entirely  logical  because  It  overlooks 
the  fact  that  costs  of  living  and  private  nurs- 
ing home  costs  have  Increased  vastly  in  re- 
cent year.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  subcom- 
mittee will  explore  this  aspect  of  the  case  in 
depth  with  the  officials  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration participating  In  tomorrow's 
hearing. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  contends 
also  that  domiciliary  care  must  be  integrated 
with  hospitals.  However,  In  the  case  of 
Camp  White,  the  VA  fought  vigorously  my 
efforts  and  those  of  other  Members  of  the 
Oregon  congressional  delegation  to  establish 
hospital  facilities  In  connection  with  the 
Camp  White  domiciliary.  Thus,  the  argu- 
ment concerning  the  lack  of  a  hospital  ap- 
pears to  be  a  self-serving  declaration  created 
by  the  VA  for  Its  own  benefit  In  this  case. 
It  Is  my  firm  opinion,  and  I  would  appre- 
ciate your  so  advising  the  VA,  that  we  should 
now  be  considering  the  installation  of  hos- 
pital facilities  at  Camp  White  rather  than 
talking  about  closing  the  domiciliary. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  re- 
iterate that  the  climate  In  the  area  of  Med- 
ford, Oreg.,  at  which  Camp  White  Is  situated 
is  very  mild  and  healthful  and  Is  conducive 
to  the  general  well-being  of  these  veterans. 
There  Is  no  domiciliary  located  In  a  more 
ideal  area  from  the  standpoint  of  health  and 
climate  factors.  This  domiciliary  has  had 
enthusiastic  support  and  fine  cooperation 
from  the  local  people.  This  has  been  of 
Immeasurable  benefit  to  the  veterans.  The 
welfare  of  the  veterans  should  bear  far 
greater  weight  than  the  meager  savings 
which  are  proposed  for  the  Federal  Treasury 
through  the  closure  of  Camp  White. 

Your  consideration  of  my  views  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  closure  of  the  Camp  White  domi- 
ciliary win  be  greatly  appreciated;  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  subcommittee  will  agree  that 
the  closure  Is  unwise  and  express  in  strong 
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tj.rms  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  the 
Hp-ire  Of  the  subcommittee  that  this  doml- 
rinary  should  continue  to  serve  in  the  years 
ahead  the  best  interests  of  our  veterans. 
With  best  regards, 
Sincerely. 

Wayne  Morse. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  Prouty  motion  because  I 
believe  that  we  need  further  time  to  go 
into  the  facts  in  regard  to  this  nomina- 
tion, and  into  the  policies  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

I  am  told,  "all  this  nominee  is  doing 
is  carrying  out  orders.' ' 

That  is  some  basis  for  asking  approval 
of  a  nomination,  that  the  nominee  is 
carrying  out  orders. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  a  look  at  the 
orders.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  clear 
to  the  administration  that  if  it  is  ap- 
pointing a  man  to  carry  out  these  orders, 
it  is  better  that  he  not  be  appointed.  We 
had  better  take  the  position  of  looking 
at  the  orders  and  the  policies.  I  believe 
that  a  month  is  a  short  time,  indeed,  to 
ask  for  the  postponement  of  action  on 
this  nomination  until  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  can  take  a  long, 
hard  look  at  what  I  believe  to  be  an 
unfortunate  veterans  policy  announced 
by  the  administration  through  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  apparently  with 
complete  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  White  House. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
Senators  who  have  spoken  so  forcefully 
in  behalf  of  the  motion  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

I  must  confess  that  when  the  motion 
to  postpone  was  first  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  I  had  some  question 
as  to  whether  that  was  the  proper  way 
to  approach  this  subject.  However,  con- 
sidering everything,  I  have  decided  that 
I  shall  vote  for  the  motion  to  postpone, 
and  I  urge  all  other  Senators  to  do  so. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  little  ancient  history 
now,  and  not  all  of  it,  if  any.  is  attrib- 
utable to  Mr.  Driver;  but  I  have  been 
less  than  satisfied  with  the  presentations 
made  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Independent  Of- 
fices Appropriations  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  during  the  last  2  years. 
In  fact,  it  is  my  feeUng— and  I  would 
be  prepared  to  document  it — that  the 
former  Administrator  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  purposely  deceived  and 
misled  both  Senators  from  Colorado  with 
respect  to  certain  actions  he  took  within 
that  State.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
necessarily  can  be  attributed  to  Mr. 
Driver,  and  I  do  not  do  so. 

But  we  are  all  in  a  very  critical  situa- 
tion. The  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  is 
about  to  be  closed.  It  was  built  in  1949. 
only  15  years  ago,  at  a  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  $17  million.  The  personnel 
employed  at  that  hospital,  in  a  town 
of  20.000  population,  is  168.  That  means 
that  168  families  in  that  small  town  will 
be  uprooted  and  thrown  into  movement 
that  is  unjustified  by  the  economics  of 
the  situation  and  unjustified  by  the  hu- 
manitarianism  that  we  owe  to  veterans. 
What  will  this  mean  to  the  people  of 
western  Colorado  and  the  veterans  of 
Colorado?  I  speak  primarily  with  re- 
spect to  the  veterans.    It  means  that 


when  the  facility  at  Grand  Junction  is 
closed— if  it  is  closed— no  facility  will 
be  available  to  veterans  in  Colorado,  that 
great  mountainous  area  between  Salt 
Lake  City  and  Denver,  and  between 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  must  ask 
ourselves  why  these  veterans  facilities 
were  scattered  around  the  country  in  the 
first  place. 

They  were  not  put  around  the  covmtry 
in  any  logrolling  deal.  And  they  were 
not  put  around  the  country  as  a  pork 
barrel.  They  were  placed  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  country  so  that  we  could 
adequately  take  care  of  the  veterans  in  a 
region  which  was  reasonably  accessible 
to  their  homes,  their  families,  and  their 
friends. 

Applying  this  reason  to  the  State  of 
Colorado  alone — and  I  speak  about  the 
Grand  Junction  facility  only  because  it 
is  the  only  one  that  I  know  about  per- 
sonally—this means  that  some  persons  in 
Colorado  would  have  to  drive  350  or 
400  miles,  either  to  Denver  or  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  to  visit  veterans  who  are  in 
that  hospital. 

When  one  considers  that  in  some 
months  of  the  year  in  Colorado  one  must 
drive  over  12,000-foot  passes  which  are 
covered  with  ice  and  snow— and  even 
on  the  best  occasions  it  is  a  7-  to  a  9- 
hour  drive — it  is  an  unconscionable 
burden  upon  the  veterans,  their  families, 
and  friends  which  they  should  not  be 
required  to  bear. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Grand 
Junction  facility  is  an  expensive  facility. 
The  figures  that  have  been  given  to  me  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  are  that  it 
costs  approximately  $34  a  day  at  that  fa- 
cility, and  that  some  facilities  cost  as 
little  as  $28. 

Mr  President,  they  will  not  save  $34. 
They  will  not  save  $28.  If  they  move 
these  veterans  from  Grand  Junction  to 
Cheyenne,  to  Albuquerque,  to  Denver,  or 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  they  still  have  to  be 
maintained.  They  still  have  to  be  taken 
care  of.  I.  for  one,  am  not  going  to 
abandon  my  obligation  and  sense  of  duty 
which  I  feel  to  these  veterans  wholly 
aside  from  the  office  which  I  hold. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  deferring 
this  decision  does  not  hit  at  the  main 
question.  It  does  not  hit  it  squarely.  It 
is  the  only  effective  means  of  objection 
that  we  have  available  to  us  today.  I  do 
not  question  Mr.  Driver's  ability, 
honesty,  or  integrity.  I  do  not  do  this  as 
a  personal  thing  against  him.  This  was 
a  move  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
That  means  that  it  was  a  Presidential 


And  as  I  stated  before.  I  do  not  mtend 
to  deprive  our  veterans  in  order  to  fi- 
nance a  part  of  the  Great  Society  and 
some  of  the  social  concepts  that  the 
present  occupant  of  the  White  House 
seems  to  entertain. 

I  hope  that  other  Senators  will  join  us 
in  deferring  this  nomination.  This 
would  let  them  know  that  we  in  the  Sen- 
ate are  serious  about  maintaining  our 
position  that  these  hospitals  should  not 
be  closed  to  otu-  veterans. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 


of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty],  to  postpone  action  on  the 
nomination  of  W.  J.  Driver,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
until  a  certain  date. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BENNETT  (after  having  voted  In 
the  negative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  SIMPSON].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  for  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  ,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie].  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadge],  are  absent  on  oflBcial  busi- 
ness. ^      . 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd].  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss], 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hick- 
ENLOOPER],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  PEARSON],  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHELl  and  the  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing [Mr.  Simpson]  are  detained  on  of- 
ficial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchkl]  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado [Mr.  Dominick]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing [Mr.  Smpson]  has  been  previously 
announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay.' 
The  result  was  annovmced — yeas  23, 
nays  58,  as  follows: 

(No.  12  Ex.] 
YEAS— 23 
Aiken  Dlrksen  Lausche 

Allott  Fannin  ^'^I^'^T* 

Boggs  Fong  Metcalf 

Cannon  Hruska  J*°"^, 

Cotton  Jftvlts  Mundt 

Curtis  Jordan.  Idaho     Murphy 
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Prouty  Tower  YounK,  N.  Dak. 

Sallonstall  Williams.  Del. 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bass 

Bavh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va 

Byrd.  W  Va. 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Hlender 

Ervin 

Harris 

Hart 


NAYS— 58 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hill 

Holland 

Inouye 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Long.  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

MrNamara 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montova 


Morton 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Robertson 

Russell 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symlniiton 

Thurmond 

Tvdings 

Williams.  N.J. 

Young.  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 19 


Bennett 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Gruenint; 

Hlckenlooper 


Jackson 

Johnston 

Kuchel 

McCarthy 

Moss 

Muskle 

Pearson 


Scott 
Simpson 
Smathers 
Talmadge 
Yar  borough 


So  Mr.  Prouty's  motion  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  William  J. 
Driver  to  be  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I 
served  notice  during  the  debate  on  the 
previous  motion  that  I  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  nomination  in  greater  detail. 

On  January  22,  when  hearings  started 
in  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  I  was  convinced  that  I  was  go- 
ing to  vote  for  confirmation  of  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Driver. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  METCALF.  '  I  was  convinced 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  is  entitled  to  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  was  convinced,- in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  on  January  13  Mr. 
Driver  sent  various  Senators  a  letter  an- 
nouncing the  closure  of  several  veterans' 
installations.  I  read  the  letter.  I  did 
not  feel  that  he  was  justified  in  the  con- 
clusions that  he  reached.  I  did  not  feel 
that  the  statements  that  he  made  were 
correct.  But  I  believed  that  he  prob- 
ably made  them  in  all  honesty.  That  he 
had  been  forced  to  make  them,  as  has 
been  suggested  here,  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

But  after  2  days  of  hearings  before 
the  subcommittee  headed  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  TMr.  YARBORorcHl,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  man  has  not  been  frank 
with  the  Congress.  He  has  told  us  half 
truths.  He  has  insinuated  things  that 
cannot  be  justified.  He  is  personally 
embarking  upon  a  policy  that  is  contrary 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  contrary  to  the  policies 
adopted  by  his  predecessors. 

A  good  deal  of  the  debate  has  turned 
on  economy.    The  letter  of  January  13 


stated  that  if  those  11  hospitals  were 
closed,  $23.5  million  would  be  saved. 
After  considerable  interrogation  Mr. 
Driver  admitted  that  this  policy  he  had 
embarked  upon  would  not  save  money, 
but  instead  it  would  cost  more  money. 
Not  a  dollar  would  be  saved.  The  appro- 
priation for  next  year  would  be  in- 
creased. The  reason  why  he  wanted  to 
close  the  11  hospitals  was  that  back  in 
1958  or  1959  a  ceiling  of  125,000  hos- 
pital beds  had  been  established  by  Pres- 
idential directive,  and  he  needed  the 
beds  in  the  11  closed  hospitals  so  he  could 
build  hospitals  in  some  other  places. 

On  further  interrogation  we  learn  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  adopt- 
ed a  policy  of  building  hospitals  of  400  or 
500  beds  in,  near,  or  adjacent  to  medical 
education  facilities.  So  that  means  that 
while  today  a  hospital  of  196  beds  at 
Miles  City,  Mont.,  and  a  hospital  at 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  will  be  closed, 
tomorrow  the  Veterans'  Administration 
will  close  some  of  the  other  100-,  150-, 
and  200-bed  hospitals  in  remote  or  iso- 
lated areas. 

So  we  said,  "What  do  you  mean  by  're- 
mote and  isolated  areas'?" 

Then  Dr.  McNinch,  Mr.  Driver's  dep- 
uty, testified.  He  testified  from  a  pre- 
pared statement.  He  said  that  marginal 
hospitals  had  to  go,  that  we  had  to  have 
better  quality  of  medical  care  and  better 
quality  of  medical  attention,  and  that 
the  quality  that  the  veterans  were  en- 
titled to  have  could  not  be  reached  and 
could  not  be  realized  at  hospitals  having 
100  or  200  beds. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  doctor  in  Miles 
City  who  says : 

There  Is  not  a  VA  hospital  in  the  United 
States  that  is  better  than  the  Miles  City  hos- 
pital. The  cases  that  require  more  specialty 
training  have  immediately  been  referred  to 
Minneapolis  or  Denver  for  treatment.  If 
their  argument  about  medical  care  Is  true, 
then  every  doctor  in  Montana  should  leave 
and  go  to  the  city.  I  personally  challenge 
any  medical  board  of  inquiry  to  attest  in 
court,  if  necessary,  to  anything  that  even 
suggests  that  the  quality  of  medical  care  in 
this  hospital  Is  anything  but  of  the  highest 
standard. 

Nevertheless,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is  committed  to  a  policy  of  locat- 
ing hospitals  in  metropolitan  areas  ad- 
jacent to  medical  centers.  I  asked  Mr. 
Driver: 

Can  you  point  to  a  new  hospital  that  Is 
proposed  to  be  built  next  year  that  Is  lo- 
cated in  some  other  area? 

He  cited  an  example  of  Tampa,  Fla. 
He  said  that  the  Tampa  hospital  would 
not  be  located  near  a  medical  school. 
Subsequently,  I  learned  that  a  medical 
school  is  proposed  to  be  built  at  Tampa, 
Fla.  I  am  glad  there  will  be  a  hospital 
at  Tampa.  It  is  needed  there.  A  shift 
in  population  has  occurred,  and  because 
of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  retired 
veterans,  a  hospital  is  needed  there. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Last  year,  I  obtained 
the  exact  figures  on  this  situation  in 
Florida  from  the  State  veterans'  service 
office.    Also,  the  figures  were  verified  by 


the  Veterans'  Administration.  At  that 
time,  more  than  1,000  veterans  in  Flor- 
ida suffering  from  mental  ailments  were 
being  hospitalized  outside  Florida,  some 
of  them  as  many  as  1,000  or  1,200  miles 
from  their  homes.  This  indicates  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  the  extreme  need 
In  our  State,  about  which  the  Senator 
from  Montana  likewise  knows. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  concur  completely 
with  the  need  for  a  new  veterans  installa- 
tion in  Florida.  I  concur  in  the  need 
for  increased  hospitalization  in  many 
other  retirement  areas. 

President  Johnson  said  to  the  newly 
elected  Senators  and  Representatives, 
"Think  in  terms  of  1980  and  2000  in- 
stead of  in  terms  of  1933."  Still,  when 
our  veterans  are  growing  older,  we  con- 
tinue to  think  in  terms  of  the  veto  of 
the  bonus  bill  and  the  running  of  the 
bonus  army  out  of  Washington  in  1933. 

Mr.  Driver's  letter  to  various  Sena- 
tors— I  am  reading  from  the  one  which 
my  senior  colleague  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  placed  in  the  Record — con- 
sistently pointed  out  that  so  far  as  re- 
gional officers  were  concerned,  higher 
quality  service  was  needed.  Then  dur- 
ing the  testimony,  he  insisted  that  he 
had  said  throughout  the  entire  letter  that 
they  would  use  new  criteria  and  that  they 
had  planned  to  eliminate  marginal  hos- 
pitals in  remote  and  isolated  areas,  be- 
cau.se  those  hospitals  were  unable  to  pro- 
vide quality  service. 

If  the  Veterans'  Administration  can- 
not provide  service  to  82  or  85  percent 
of  the  veterans  who  need  merely  general 
hospitalization  in  or  near  their  homes, 
it  is  time  we  examined  into  some  of  our 
other  hospitalization  programs.  It  is 
time  we  looked  into  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  encourage  the 
development  of  hospitals  in  remote  and 
isolated  areas. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  says  it 
intends  to  close  the  Miles  City,  Mont., 
hospital  and  the  hospital  at  Grand  Junc- 
tion, Colo.,  because  the  quality  of  medical 
service  rendered  in  them  is  not  adequate 
for  the  veterans. 

Where  is  it  proposed  to  send  the  veter- 
ans? They  would  be  moved  to  adjacent 
remote  and  isolated  hospitals,  where  they 
would  receive  the  same  quality  of  medical 
service  as  they  now  get  at  Grand  Junc- 
tion, Colo.,  or  Miles  City,  Mont.  They 
would  be  moved  to  Minot,  S.  Dak.,  to  Bis- 
marck, N.  Dak.,  and  to  other  areas  where 
the  quality  of  service  is  no  better  and  no 
different:  to  hospitals  which  have  none 
of  the  specialized  diagnostic  services  that 
are  said  to  exist  in  Minneapolis,  Denver, 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  Spokane. 

So  if' this  program  of  closure  continues, 
as  the  first  two  closures  indicate  it  will, 
there  will  be  an  area  of  the  United  States 
that  stretches  from  Minneapolis  to  Spo- 
kane and  from  the  Canadian  border  to 
Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City  that  will  not 
have  a  single  veterans  hospital. 

I  say  to  Senators  from  States  having 
hospitals  with  200  or  300  beds: 

"Send  not  to  know  for  whom  the  bell 
tolls.  It  tolls  for  your  States.  It  tolls 
for  the  veterans  hospitals  in  your 
States." 

The  Veterans'  Administration  admits 
that  with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Driver  it 
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has  embarked  on  a  program  of  elimi- 
nating so-called  marginal  hospitals  in 
remote  and  isolated  areas. 

The  second  item  that  was  brought  out, 
by  coincidence,  is  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration plans  to  begin  using  the 
health  services  of  the  military  branches 
and  the  Public  Health  Service.  It  pro- 
poses to  have  those  services  take  care  of 
veterans.  That  program  has  been  op- 
posed by  the  military  authorities  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  also  by  vet- 
erans organizations  in  America  since  the 
inception  of  the  veterans  hospital  pro- 
gram. These  programs  were  not  pushed 
upon  Mr.  Driver.  He  defended  them. 
His  deputy  defended  them.  He  told 
them  that  this  was  the  way  he  intended 
to  administer  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. He  has  defied  Congress  to  do  any- 
thing about  it.  He  insisted  that  he 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  submit 
answers  to  the  questions  that  many  Sen- 
ators propounded  during  the  course  of 
the  hearing.  He  said,  with  respect  to 
questions  that  were  left  unanswered, 
that  answers  would  be  supplied  for  the 
record.  The  Senate  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  read  the  record  of  hear- 
ings that  were  conducted  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  IMr.  YarbgrougIi]  and  his 
committee.  The  Senate  should  not  con- 
firm the  nomination  of  Mr.  Driver,  who 
on  the  record  to  date  has  been  less  than 
frank,  less  than  forthright,  and  less  than 
truthful  to  Congress. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me,  as  my  record 
in  the  Senate  shows,  to  vote  against  the 
confirmation  of  a  Presidential  appointee. 
In  1945,  it  '.\111  be  recalled  by  some  of  the 
oldsters  here,  I  presented  a  5-hour  dis- 
sertation as  the  result  of  a  long  research 
study  that  I  conducted  into  every  con- 
firmation fight  in  the  history  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  laid  out  the  four  historic  cri- 
teria that  have  been  followed  by  the 
Senate  in  every  confirmation  fight. 

I  shall  vote  against  this  nomination 
tomorrow.  In  my  judgment,  the  nomi- 
nee does  not  meet  the  criterion  of  com- 
petency. The  testimony  that  he  gave 
before  the  subcommittee  demonstrates 
that  over  and  over  again. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Metcalf]  used  language  that 
I  think  indicated  that  one  of  the  con- 
clusions that  he  reached  was  a  question 
as  to  whether  this  man  was  dealing  with 
the  Senate  in  an  openhanded  way.  or 
whether  he  was  engaged  in  a  misrepre- 
sentation that  occurs  when  one  does  not 
tell  all  the  facts. 

The  feeling  the  Senator  from  Montana 
had,  as  I  understood  him.  was  that  he 
did  not  believe  he  got  the  full  story  from 
the  witness. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
-  raised  that  question.  During  the  debate 
on  the  previous  motion,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  himself  was  talking  about  econ- 
omy. He  mentioned  that  this  was  false 
economy  and  that  we  should  look  at  the 
humanitarian  grounds,  which  demon- 
strates that  Mr.  Driver  sold  the  idea  to 


the  Senators  that  this  is  an  economy 
move.  But  Mr.  Driver  had  to  admit  that 
there  was  not  any  economy  involved  at 
all.  He  had  to  admit  that  all  he  wanted 
was  to  have  some  additional  hospital 
beds  and  hospital  rooms,  so  that  he  could 
go  forward  vi'ith  his  construction 
program. 

That  was  not  frank.  That  was  not 
forthright.  That  was  a  half-truth  in 
an  effort  to  deceive  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
pletely agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  Whenever  I  must  come  to  a 
conclusion  that  a  nominee  is  not  engag- 
ing in  a  full-faith  presentation  of  facts, 
he  simply  falls  short  of  the  competency 
that  qualifies  him  for  the  job. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  this 
man  is  not  sufficiently  competent  to  be 
placed  in  the  position  of  trust  that  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
occupies. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  stated  that  to- 
morrow I  would  vote  against  the  nomi- 
nation, on  the  gi-ound  that  the  nominee, 
in  my  judgment,  does  not  meet  the  cri- 
terion of  competence. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
calf] has  made  my  case,  although  I 
shall  enlarge  upon  it. 

We  cannot  take  the  record  of  the  tes- 
timony of  this  nominee  before  the  Yar- 
borough  Subconmiittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs and  reach  any  other  conclusion  but 
that  he  was  a  witness  who  did  not  act  in 
good  faith  in  his  testimony.  He  con- 
cealed. Therefore.  I  lost  confidence  in 
his  intellectual  honesty.  I  shall  never 
vote  for  a  nominee  in  whose  intellectual 
honesty  I  do  not  have  confidence,  because 
such  a  nominee  does  not  meet  the  cri- 
terion of  competence. 

Mr.  President,  some  comments  were 
made  in  discussion  this  afternoon  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  IMr.  Metcalf] 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott],  as  to  what  we  will  be  doing  to 
individual  veterans  in  moving  them 
about  the  country  as  though  they  were 
pawns.  In  my  earlier  remarks,  I  stated 
that  we  should  take  the  example  of  the 
Camp  White  domiciliai-y.  because  most 
of  those  men  come  from  that  part  of  the 
country. 

Do  we  wish  to  put  a  dollar  sign  on  the 
human  values  involved  in  the  kind  of 
transfer  of  those  men  into  a  strange  en- 
vironment at  their  advanced  age?  These 
are  veterans  of  wars  to  whom  we  are  all 
greatly  obligated  morally. 

Does  it  mean  nothing? 

Does  it  mean  nothing  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  or  to  this  nominee — or,  ap- 
parently, to  the  White  House? 

Does  it  mean  nothing  to  pull  these  men 
out  of  an  environment  to  which  they 
have  learned  to  adjust,  an  environment 
that  provides  them  the  only  happiness 
they  know  in  their  last  years,  and  thrust 
them  into  a  new  environment  in  Florida, 
Arizona,  or  in  XYZ  State? 

I  happen  to  believe  that  we  cannot 
put  a  dollar  sign  on  an  action  of  that 
kind.  Even  though  they  have  been  able 
to  substantiate  economy — and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  pointed  out  that 
the  nominee  failed  completely,  under  ex- 
amination, to  uphold  the  claim  of  the 
Buieau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration  on  economy — even  if  one 


could  show  some  dollar  economy,  we  can- 
not erase  the  human  hardship  that  this 
action  will  cause. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  nominee  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  has  demonstrated  the  com- 
petency which  justifies  his  confirmation. 
There  is  another  phase  of  this  situ- 
ation I  wish  briefly  to  mention.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  hear  the  rationalizations  ad- 
vanced by  some  Senators  and  to  read  the 
news  stories  in  the  press  in  support  of 
the  nominee,  that  he  is  a  bureaucrat  who 
has  climbed  the  ladder  within  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  that  he  was  a 
deputy,  and  that  this  is  desirable  because 
it  is  promotion  within  the  bureaucracy. 
I  am  one  who  would  have  the  Senate 
never  forget  that  is  dangerous  admini- 
strative policy.  Wateh  out  for  an  ad- 
ministrative policy  in  cormection  with 
the  various  administrative  agencies,  in 
which  we  are  going  to  fill  top  posts  with 
bureaucrats  from  below. 

I  have  been  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  and  I  wish  to  tell  the 
Senate  that  the  cheap  politics  that  reigns 
in  many  a  bureau  in  this  country  puts 
major  political  party  politics  to  shame. 
It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  administrative  agencies 
to  adopt  the  policy  of  giving  the  head 
position  to  a  man  who  has  previously 
served  in  lower  positions.  For  the  head 
position  happens  to  be  a  policymaking 
position  that  calls  for  independent 
review. 

As  an  old  teacher  of  administrative 
law,  let  me  point  out  to  the  Senate  that 
we  must  watch  out  for  bureaucratic  in- 
breeding, that  the  nominee's  career  is  an 
example  of  bureaucratic  inbreeding. 

Under  our  system  of  government 
checks,  in  promoting  the  efficiency  of 
government,  it  is  highly  desirable  to 
bring  in  independent  minds  that  were 
never  on  the  paS'roll  of  the  agency  to 
administer,  review,  and  survey  the  poli- 
cies of  the  administration. 

Let  me  warn  the  Senate  what  this  pol- 
icy will  result  in  if  we  do  not  stop  it :  It 
will  result  in  the  entrenched  evils  of 
bureaucracy  spreading  even  x^ider. 

I  spoke  about  this  danger  briefly  1 
or  2  years  ago,  when  a  nomination  was 
before  the  Senate  for  one  of  our  quasi- 
judicial  tribunals,  where  one  of  the  dep- 
uties to  fill  the  commission  post  was 
picked.  I  warned  at  that  time  that  it 
was  going  to  result  in  bureaucratic  in- 
breeding; and  in  that  case,  it  has.  In 
my  opinion,  that  particular  commis- 
sioner has  been  a  complete  "flop"'  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  public  interest. 
What  we  need  is  an  independent  check 
from  the  country.  We  need  an  inde- 
pendent check,  not  to  promote  someone 
within  the  bureau  who  has  played 
bureaucratic  politics  for  some  years  and 
secured  for  himself  a  position  where  he 
thinks  he  is  qualified  to  be  made  the 
head  man.  In  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration we  should  put  in  charge  a  per- 
son who  has  not  held  a  position  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  before,  but 
who  we  know  is  highly  competent, 
able,  and  qualified  to  come  into  that 
agency  and  make  an  independent  re- 
view of  the  policies  which  have  been 
developed  in  past  years  under  the  previ- 
ous  Administrator.     If  they  are   good 
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policies,  he  will  sustain  them.  If  they 
are  bad  policies,  he  will  change  them. 

The  difficulty  in  this  kind  of  bureau- 
cratic inbreeding  that  the  Senate  will 
sanction,  if  it  confirms  this  nomination, 
is  that  we  will  have  more  of  the  same. 

What  we  need  in  order  to  carry  out  our 
system  of  government  checks  is  to  check 
bureaucracy  by  seeing  to  it  that  an  in- 
dependent mind  is  placed  in  the  top  posi- 
tion to  review  the  policies — in  this  in- 
stance, of  the  Veterans'  Administration— 
and  to  weed  out  the  policies  that  the 
former  Administrator  has  been  carrying 
on  that  may  prove  to  be  wanting.  The 
odds  are  in  favor  of  the  fact  that  this 
bureaucrat  will  just  give  us  more  of  the 
same,  and  will  not  give  us  the  independ- 
ent check  for  which  I  am  pleading. 

I  close  by  saying  that  I  shall  vote 
against  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion because  I  do  not  believe  the  nominee 
meets  the  test  of  competence,  because  I 
do  not  have  faith  in  his  intellectual 
honesty,  and  because  I  think  his  promo- 
tion within  the  bureaucracy  to  the  head 
position  in  the  agency  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  desirable  carrying  out  of  our 
system  of  checks,  and  therefore  is  not  in 
the  public  interest. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

TO  VOTE  ON  NOMINATION  OF  MR. 

W.  J.  DRIVER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
vote  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Driver  at 
1  p.m.  tomorrow  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none;  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
at  1  p  m.,  Tuesday.  February  2,  1965,  on  the 
nomination  of  W.  J.  Driver,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  accordance  with  the  order  previ- 
ously entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
now  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat  5 
o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  in  executive  session,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  February  2,  1965,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  1  (legislative  day  of 
January  29),  1965: 

Commerce  Department 
Andrevsr  F.  Brimmer,  of  Pennsylvania  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
OmcE  OF  Emergenct  Planning 
Buford  Ellington,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  Di- 
rector Of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 
Diplomatic  Service 
William  H.  Brubeck,  of  California,  for  ap- 
pointment  as   a   Foreign   Service   officer   of 
class  1.  a  consul  general,  and  a  secretary  In 


th^  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
ofJ^merlca. 

The  following-named  persons,  now  Foreign 
Service  officers  of  class  2  and  secretaries  In 
the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  consuls 
general  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

John  Hay,  of  Connecticut. 

Joseph  J.  Montllor,  of  New  Jersey. 

Charles  P.  Nolan,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  7  to  class  6: 
Richard  W  Aherne,  of  Pennsylvania. 
George  £.  Brown,  of  Texas. 
Miss  Ann  P.  Campbell,  of  Connecticut. 
David  Meredith  Evans,  of  Pennsylvania. 
John  H.  Fincher,  of  Illinois. 
Miss  Susan  M  KUngaman,  of  New  York. 
Miss  Claretta  L.  Krueger,  of  Illinois. 
Alfred  L.  Padula,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 
Thomas  R.  Shaver,  of  Illinois. 
Erwin  W.  von  den  Steinen,  of  California. 
Stephen  B.  Watkins,  of  Connecticut. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  8  to  class  7: 

Miss  Janet  M.  Ansorge,  of  Wisconsin. 

John  P.  Banning,  Jr..  of  New  York. 

William  A.  Bell,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Lynn  Darrell  Bender,  of  California. 

Richard  W.  Bogosian,  of  Massachusetts. 

William  J.  Boudreau,  of  Massachusetts. 

James  R.  Bulllngton,  of  Tennessee. 

Walter  M.  Cadette,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Ellen  Rose  Delate,  of  New  Jersey. 

Guy  Feliz  Erb,  of  California. 

Harrell  Kennan  Fuller,  of  New  Mexico. 

Arthur  M.  Giese,  of  Mississippi. 

Marvin  Groeneweg,  of  Iowa. 

Miss  Jean  Marianne  Haeske,  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Richard  J.  Harrington,  of  California. 

David  Bruce  Jackson,  of  California. 

Vernard  A.  Lanphier,  of  Utah. 

Warren  A.  Lavorel,  of  California. 

David  E.  Long,  of  Florida. 

Peter  J.  Lydon,  of  Massachusetts. 

Lewis  R.  Macfarlane,  of  Washington. 

James  B.  MacRae,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

George  R.  Martens,  of  New  York. 

Michael  A.  G.  Michaud,  of  California. 

Charles  T.  Owens,  of  California. 

Vernon  D.  Penner,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Charlotte  W.  Peters,  of  Indiana. 

Joseph  A.  Presel,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Jonathan  B.  Rickert,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Joseph  L.  Romanelll,  of  New  York. 

Leonard  G.  Shurtleflf,  of  Massachusetts. 

Thomas  W.  Simons,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Rufus  Grant  Smith,  of  New  Jersey. 

James  H.  Taylor,  of  California. 

Michael  Acton  Taylor,  of  Indiana. 

Patrick  N.  Theros,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

John  N.  Thomas,  of  California. 

Miss  Svisan  L.  Travis,  of  Pennsylvania. 

James  W.  Wheatley.  of  Tennessee. 

James  C.  Whitlock,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina. 

Leonard  F.  Wlllems,  of  Wyoming. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  7, 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  in 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Samuel  B.  Bartlett,  of  Massachusetts. 

Don  E.  Bean,  of  Tennessee. 

Robert  J.  Blais,  of  Maryland. 

Marion  V.  Creekmore,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee. 

William  H.  Gussman,  of  New  York. 

Edwin  Ho,  of  Hawaii. 

Leon  M.  Johnson,  Jr.,  of  Colorado. 

D.  Lowell  Jones,  of  Mississippi. 

Norman  C.  LaBrle,  of  Massachusetts. 

James  W.  Lamont,  of  Maryland. 

Mark  Lore,  of  New  Jersey. 

Donald  K.  Parsons,  of  California. 


Hal  W.  Pattison,  of  New  Jersey. 
Harry  W.  QulUian,  of  Virginia. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment  as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  8, 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  In  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

G.  Gardiner  Brown,  of  Ohio. 

Miss  Cornelia  Anne  Bryant,  of  South 
Carolina. 

Gordon  J.  DuGan,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Walter  J.  Kearns,  of  Montana. 

Thomas  E.  Macklln,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Miss  Elizabeth  F.  O'Brien,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

James  E.  Thyden.  of  California. 

Miss  Judy  Anne  Uhle,  of  Illinois. 

Anthony  H.  Wallace,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Carol  A.  Westenhoefer,  of  Michigan. 

Paul  R.  Wlsgerhof,  of  Colorado. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America : 

Stephen  F.  Creane,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  F.  Grealy,  of  Massachusetts. 

James  D.  Keegan,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Harry  Keith,  of  Maryland. 

John  J.  Reagan,  of  Florida. 

Jaroslav  J.  Verner,  of  Minnesota. 

Miss  Carol  Ann  Lucas,  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer,  to  be  a  vice 
consul  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  secretaries  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Grover  C.  Chappell,  of  Illinois. 

John  R.  Friar,  of  Maryland. 

Henry  D.  Hecksher,  of  Virginia. 

Edward  S.  Juchniewlcz,  of  New  Jersey. 

Myron  M.  Kline,  of  Minnesota. 

John  C.  Murray,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Michael  C.  Sednaoui,  of  Colorado. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  stafl 
officers  to  be  consuls  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Miss  Helen  F.  Foose,  of  California. 

Miss  Margaret  M.  Herrlck,  of  Minnesota. 

IN  THE  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  assigned 
to  positions  of  Importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President  in  the  grade  In- 
dicated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8066, 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 
In  the  grade  of  general 

Lt.  Gen.  William  H.  Blanchard,  1455A 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

In  the  grade  of  Lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  V.  Edmtmdson,  1863A, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Friedman,  1397A, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  K.  Martin,  1697A,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  James  Ferguson,  1530A  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  to  be  senior  Air 
Force  member.  Military  Stafif  Committee, 
United  Nations,  \mder  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 711,  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Army  of  the  United  States 

The  following-named  officers  for  t^^nP^ 
rary  appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3442  and  3447 : 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Rlgby  Glass,  019765, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Kreltzer  Benson,  Jr.. 
020331,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 
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Brie  Gen.  Edward  Chrysostom  David 
Scbeirer,  020690,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel.'u.S.Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Roland  Bennett  Anderson, 
O21108,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 

U.S.Army)- 

Brig  Gen.  William  Andrew  Enemark, 
020879,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US.  Army). 

Brig  Gen.  John  Allen  Beall,  Jr.,  019907, 
Army   of   the    United    States    (colonel,    U.S. 

Army )  • 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Jarvis  Tolson  III.  020826, 
Army   of   the    United    States    (colonel,    U.S. 

Army).  _  „„„«^,. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  Clare  Dunn,  020245, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Clarence  Carl  Haug,  019736. 
Army   of   the    United    States    (colonel,    U.S. 

Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Ben  Sternberg,  021286.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Frank  Alexander  Osmanski, 
019745.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army ) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Michael  Shannon  Davison, 
022051,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Allen  Thomas  Stanwlx-Hay, 
051759,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Melville  Brown  Coburn,  019973, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Kelsie  Loomis  Reaves,  020777, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Jay  Hayes  III,  020134, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Arthur  Goshom,  031465, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Charles  Fremont  TlUson 
in,  021196,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Stuart  O'Malley,  Jr.. 
020682,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Lawrence  Edward  Schlanser, 
019886.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  Otto  Turnage.  Jr., 
020360,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  Vivian  Bennett,  023001, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Milton  Finn.  021252,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S.  Army). 


Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Peter  Stone,  021376, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  William  Arthur  McKee,  031867,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  William  Herbert  Price,  Jr.,  021903,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Lloyd  Hilary  Gomes,  021353,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Omer  Sigmund  Dews,  040079.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Samuel  McClure  Goodwin,  023177, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  William  Emmett  Ekman,  021190.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Wilson  Maxwell  Hawkins.  022737,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Michael  Jesse  Relchel,  040087,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  James  Lawton  Collins,  Jr.,  021788, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Robert  Charles  Forbes,  024511,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Charles  McNeal  Mount,  Jr.,  021849. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Robert  Riis  Ploger.  021760,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Charles  Martin  Gettys,  044181,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Edward  Harleston  DeSaussure.  Jr., 
023790,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieuten- 
ant colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Prank  Dickson  Miller,  021270,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Clarence  Clinton  Harvey,  Jr.,  021076, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  John  Scarborough  Hughes,  034271, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  John  Eugene  Kelsey,  021061,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Michael  Paulick.  023060,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  George  Marion  Selgnious  11,  047226, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  George  Philip  Seneff,  Jr.,  023738,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Thurston  Tyler  Paul,  Jr.,  032243,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  John  Frederick  Freund,  023334,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Roland  Merrill  Gleszer,  023278,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 


Col.  Thomas  Henderson  Scott,  Jr.,  023030, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  John  Russell  Deane,  Jr.,  024835, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Jerry  Spears  Addington,  023041.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  UJS. 
Army). 

Col.  Edward  Alfred  Bailey.  021083.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  David  Stuart  Parker.  022907,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Samuel  William  Koster.  024873,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army ) . 

Col.  Walter  MacRae  Vann.  021812.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Alvin  Ethelbert  Cowan,  024171,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  UJS. 
Army). 

Col.  Jack  Emerson  Babcock.  021413.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Donald  Harry  Cowles.  035735.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U^S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Robert  Campbell  Casslbry.  023058. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Edwin  Fahey  Black,  023012,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Andrew  Peach  Rollins,  Jr.,  024237, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Frank  Meszar,  023211,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

In  the  Navy 

Having  designated,  under  the  provlsiona 
of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  5231, 
Rear  Adm.  Charles  T.  Booth  II,  US.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  detennincKl 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contem- 
plation of  said  section,  I  nominate  him  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
while  so  serving. 

In  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
The  following-named  officer  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  major  general  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Robert  B.  Bell. 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  temporjiry  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Charles  T.  Hagan,  Jr. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1,  1965 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  life 
and  character  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
has  been  the  subject  of  countless  sincere 
and  eloquent  encomiums  in  recent  days, 
and  I  would  not  presume  to  undertake 
an  inclusive  eulogy.  I  cannot  let  his 
passing,  and  the  impressive  funeral  cere- 
monies, retreat  into  history,  however, 
without  a  brief  and  heartfelt  comment. 


Sir  Winston  Churchill  was  the  best  of 
everything  British.  He  was  a  man  who 
could  bring  to  the  modern  world  the  fin- 
est traditions  of  the  past.  Yet  for  all 
his  achievements  that  would  make  him 
a  legend  in  his  lifetime,  we  saw  in  him, 
particularly,  the  greatness  of  human 
spirit.  In  many  ways,  he  captured  the 
spirit  of  Kipling's  "If,"  and  shining 
through  a  brillant  career  we  cannot  help 
but  see  the  greatness  of  an  individual 
that  would  be  translated  into  magnifi- 
cent accomplishments  in  the  realm  of 
public  service. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  British  spirit.  He  repre- 
sented the  greatness  of  the  British  past 
and  British  traditions.  Yet  for  all  of  his 
achievements  in  the  field  of  politics,  in 
military  affairs,  in  art  and  letters,  he 


shall  be  marked  by  the  indomitable  spirit 
in  a  man  whose  pole  star  for  greatness 
was  courage.  This  was  a  personal  cour- 
age that  would  be  translated  into  the 
courage  of  a  nation,  an  empire,  and  a 
cause.  It  was  physical,  and  it  was  moral. 
One  cannot  look  at  him  without  a  sure 
conviction  that  here  was  a  man  who, 
without  hesitation  or  fear,  would  under- 
take any  task,  perform  any  duty,  make 
any  sacrifice  which  he  might  demand  of 
others. 

His  stature  will  grow  in  history,  and 
the  posterity  which  owes  him  so  much 
will  study  again  and  again  the  character 
of  this  man  who  not  only  inspired  the 
free  world  by  the  leadership  of  his  coun- 
try in  Britain's  darkest  hour  but  who  had 
the  vision,  the  courage,  and  the  foresight 
after  the  end  of  World  War  n  to  direct 
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the  world's  attention  to  the  tyranny  of 
communism  and  the  aggressive  aims  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  could  well  be  that 
the  greatest  debt  the  free  world  shall  owe 
to  this  man  who  towered  above  others  in 
our  tumultuous  20th  century  shall  be 
found  centered  in  his  leadership  in  the 
postwar  years  to  prevent  the  enslave- 
ment of  mankind  by  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 


Flags  Again  Flying  in  Front  of 
Union  Station 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1,  1965 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral of  our  colleagues,  including  George 
Fallon,  S.amuel  Friedel,  Clarence  Long, 
and  I,  commute  daily  from  our  homes 
in  Baltimore.  Leaving  Union  Station  for 
the  House  Office  Building,  we  never  failed 
to  be  thrilled  by  the  sight  of  the  flags 
flying  in  Columbus  Circle  Plaza,  with  the 
dome  of  the  Capitol  in  the  background. 

Then  one  day  we  noticed  that  the  flags 
and  the  poles  were  gone.  A  week  or  more 
passed  and  they  had  not  been  put  back 
in  place  and  we  inquired  about  them. 
We  were  informed  that  after  more  than 
50  years  there,  their  condition  was  such 
that  they  had  to  be  taken  down.  After 
expressing  concern  at  their  removal, 
action  was  taken. 

The  chill  January  wind  reddened  the 
faces  of  the  group  assembled  on  the 
Columbus  Circle  Plaza  at  the  base  of  the 
flagpoles  in  front  of  one  of  Washington's 
landmarks— Union  Station.  They  were 
gathered  to  officially  observe  the  restora- 
tion of  the  three  poles  which  had  been 
removed  because  they  had  deteriorated 
beyond  the  point  of  repair,  after  stand- 
ing proudly  in  their  original  positions 
for  better  than  half  a  century. 

Since  the  three  flagpoles  are  on  Gov- 
ernment property,  their  restoration  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  National  Park 
Service.  Regional-  Director  T.  Sutton 
Jett  inaugurated  the  action  which  cul- 
minated in  flags  once  again  being  raised 
to  fly  in  front  of  Union  Station,  as  they 
had  for  so  many  years  before. 

When  it  was  announced  in  July  1964 
that  new  poles  would  be  erected  to  re- 
place those  which  had  been  removed, 
m^ny  persons,  in  many  walks  of  life,  evi- 
denced great  interest  tjecause  of  their 
feeling  that  these  three  poles  had  added 
greatly  to  the  beauty  and  impressiveness 
of  the  plaza.  Work  on  the  project  was 
started  early  in  August  and  carried  on 
to  completion  during  the  next  5  months. 

In  brief  ceremonies  on  Friday.  Jan- 
uary 15.  1965.  those  who  had  shared  such 
a  great  interest  in  seeing  the  poles  re- 
stored, stood  silently  while  an  honor 
guard  from  the  'Military  District  of 
Washington  solemnly  raised  the  flags  to 
the  strains  of  the  national  anthem 
played  by  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Band. 


In  addition  to  Mr.  Jett  there  were 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  of  West 
Virginia;  Congressman  George  H.  Fal- 
lon, of  Mai-yland;  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  M. 
Duke.  District  of  Columbia  Commission- 
er; Mr.  C.  R.  Van  Horn  and  Mr.  B.  J. 
Viviano,  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road and  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  respec- 
tively; Mr.  C.  W.  Shaw,  Jr.,  manager  of 
the  Washington  Terminal  Co.,  which 
operates  Union  Station,  and  his  immedi- 
ate predecessor,  Mr.  A.  W.  Johnston,  now- 
regional  manager,  eastern  region, 
B.  &  O.  Railroad;  Col.  George  Webb  and 
Mr.  Whitney  Irons,  representing  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Society  of  the  Order 
of  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America; 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment ;  and  a  number  of  railroad  and 
Union  Station  representatives.  It  was 
my  privilege  also  to  be  present. 

Not  only  these,  but  travelers  and  pass- 
ers-by, who  stood  under  the  Union  Sta- 
tion portico  once  again  enjoyed  an 
unsurpassed  view  of  the  Capitol  dome 
beyond  the  gleaming  white  poles  from 
which  flew  the  flags  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

They  said  it  was  the  cold  north  wind 
that  reddened  faces  and  hands  of  those 
who  stood  in  quiet  reverence.  But  none 
said  it  was  the  wind,  only  the  wind,  that 
caused  eyes  to  fill  and  glisten  as  the 
glorious  colors  rose  toward  the  gray  and 
wintry  sky.  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  nor 
was  there  any  need. 


flocks.  The  average  life  of  a  breeding 
ewe  is  7  years  and  an  extension  for  at 
least  that  period  of  time  would  provide 
producers  with  the  economic  stability 
necessary  to  persuade  them  that  in- 
creased investment  in  their  operations  is 
a  prudent  business  move. 

My  bill  calls  for  a  permanent  exten- 
sion. Recognizing  that  the  Congress  can 
modify  any  statute  at  any  time.  I  share 
the  feeling  of  the  wool  growers  that  a 
permanent  law  would  be  of  most  benefit 
to  them.  If  this  is  not  possible  of  at- 
tainment. I  feel  strongly  that  an  exten- 
sion of  7  or  at  least  5  years  would  pro- 
vide the  sheep  industry  with  the  mini- 
mum necessary  stability. 

I  therefore  am  happy  to  sponsor 
this  measure  in  behalf  of  one  of  our  im- 
portant agricultural  industries,  and  I  am 
hopeful  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
will  give  this  measure  early  and  favor- 
able consideration. 


Wool  Act  Extension  Introduced 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1,  1965 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  calling  for  perma- 
nent extension  of  the  National  Wool  Act 
of  1954.  The  National  Wool  Growers  As- 
sociation, at  its  100th  anniversary  con- 
vention, held  in  Phoenix  last  month, 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

The  National  Wool  Act  throughout  its 
existence  has  been  a  program  that  has  proven 
a  step  toward  establishing  our  industry  on 
a  sound  basis.  It  provides  additional  income 
for  growers  and  at  the  same  time  leaves  wool 
in  a  position  to  compete  freely  in  the  open 
market.  We  urge  early  extension  of  the  act 
by  the  Congress.  In  view  of  the  long-term 
requirements  of  sheep  and  wool  production, 
such  extension  should  be  for  as  long  a  period 
as  feasible  but  in  no  event  for  less  than  5 
years. 

The  National  Wool  Act  is  unusual 
in  that  since  its  inception  it  has  worked 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  entire  wool  in- 
dustry, from  producer  through  manu- 
facturer. All  major  organizations  in  the 
industry  have  supported  its  extension 
each  time  it  has  been  up  for  renewal. 

The  wool  producers  would  now,  after 
10  years  of  experience  with  the  act,  like 
to  have  it  made  permanent.  In  any 
event,  they  fee",  that  they  are  entitled 
to  an  extension  of  sufficient  duration  to 
encourage    producers    to   expand    their 


Tragic  Sacrifices 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1,  1965 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ratio 
of  workers  deciding  to  retire  before 
reaching  65  years  of  age  has  increased 
each  year  since  the  opportunity  to  do  so 
first  became  available  to  women  in  1956. 
The  percentage  of  women  choosing  re- 
duced retirement  benefits  each  year  has 
risen  from  12  percent  in  1956  to  66  per- 
cent in  1964. 

The  opportunity  for  early  retirement 
became  available  to  men  in  1961.  Thirty 
percent  of  those  retiring  accepted  lower 
benefits  that  year,  47  percent  in  1962,  48 
percent  in  1963,  and  49  percent  in  1964. 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Secu- 
rity points  out  in  its  recent  report  that 
reduced  benefits  represent  great  sacri- 
fices for  many  who  accept  them.  On 
the  whole  recipients  of  reduced  benefits 
get  $78  in  monthly  payments  compared 
to  $103  paid  full  beneficiaries.  In  many 
cases  this  cut  is  more  than  the  retiree 
can  afford  to  give  up  if  he  is  to  avoid 
accepting  welfare  aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware  that  the  re- 
duced benefits  represent  actuarial  deter- 
minations of  what  can  be  paid  per  month 
for  more  months  without  exceeding  the 
total  expected  payments  to  a  worker  who 
waits  until  65. 

But  the  end  result  seems  unfortunate 
to  me.  It  demonstrates  the  great  desire 
of  many  people  to  retire  earlier  than  65, 
certainly.  But  I  wonder  to  what  extent 
it  demonstrates  compulsion  as  well.  How 
many  workers  electing  reduced  retire- 
ments feel  they  cannot  go  on,  that  their 
employers  will  not  let  them,  that  auto- 
mation has  taken  their  jobs,  that  their 
health  cannot  stand  It.  and  so  forth? 

The  Ad\isoi-y  Council  on  Social  Secu- 
rity has  called  for  an  inquiiy  into  this 
aspect  of  early  retirement  and  the  sacri- 
fices the  present  law  compels.    I  hope 
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the  Social  Security  Administration  makes 
the  inquii-y  promptly  and  makes  the  in- 
formation readily  available.  In  the  face 
of  the  demonstrably  great  desire  and 
need  of  Americans  to  retire  before  65, 
I  feel  that  a  system  which  penalizes  so 
many  persons  so  severely  cannot  claim 
to  be  operating  satisfactorily.  Changes 
will  have  to  come. 

The  following  is  a  press  release  on  this 
subject  which  I  issued: 

Teagic  Sacrifices 

Washington. — Has  65  become  too  old  to 

retire? 

Is  the  strain  of  earning  a  living  getting 
to  be  too  great  for  men  reaching  their  early 

sixties? 

Almost  half  the  men  who  retired  last  year 
wok  cuts  in  their  social  security  benefits  in 
order  to  quit  before  they  reached  65,  Rep- 
resentative John  D.  Dingell,  Democrat,  of 
Michigan's  16th  District,  said  today. 

These  cuts  went  too  deep,  many  fear. 

The  average  early  retiree  gets  only  $75  In 
benefits  for  each  $103  paid  someone  In  sim- 
ilar circumstances  who  works  until  he  is  65 
vears  old. 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security 
warns  that  lower  benefits  now  being  accepted 
in  many  cases  won't  keep  them  off  welfare 
in  future  years. 

"These  are  tragic  penalties,"  Representative 
DINGELL,  said.  "A  basic  aim  of  social  secu- 
rity always  has  been  to  pay  benefits  which 
would  keep  retirees  off  welfare." 

To  give  early  retirees  a  better  break  the 
Council  urges  Congress  to  modify  the  method 
of  computing  each  individual's  benefit 
"base."  But  this  won't  help  all.  the  Coun- 
cil warns. 

"I  was  one  of  the  original  advocates  of  per- 
mitting men  to  retire  at  the  age  of  62." 
Representative  Dingell  said.  "This  change 
became  law  only  4  years  ago,  in  1961. 


"Acceptance  was  immediate;  30  percent  the 
first  year,  47  percent  the  second  year.  Of 
the  2.500.000  men  who  went  on  social  secu- 
rity benefit  rolls  during  the  first  3  years  of 
this  program,  more  than  1  million  retired 
early  in  spite  of  the  sacrifices  the  present 
law  demands. 

"The  prompt  change  reflects  almost  uni- 
versal feeling  that  any  man  who  has  worked 
steadily  ought  to  be  able  to  quit  at  about  age 
60  if  he  wants  to. 

"The  United  States  is  certainly  rich 
enough  to  afford  this. 

"But  the  sacrifice  many  are  making  Is 
tragic.  The  pressures  on  some  men  to  retire 
must  be  very  great. 

"Some  early  retirees  are  being  displaced  by 
automation,  I  suppose;  some  doubtless  feel 
they  can't  meet  competition  from  younger 
men;  and  I  expect  some  are  being  forced  to 
retire  by  their  employers.  I  have  heard  of 
cases  in  which  employers  have  made  up  bene- 
fit losses,  but  these  have  been  exceptions. 

"Many  men  retire  early  to  save  their 
health. 

"I  think  the  first  thing  we  must  do  is  to 
find  out  more  of  the  reasons  behind  early 
retirement,  and  how  great  these  sacrifices 
really  are.  Social  security  benefits  for  man 
and  wife  replace  71  percent  of  a  $150  a 
month  income,  only  52  percent  of  a  $350  a 
month  income,  and  just  31  percent  of  a  $600 
a  month  income.    Is  this  fair?    Or  necessary? 

"We  need  to  know  how  many  retirees  are 
getting  out  voluntarily,  how  many  feel  forced 
to  quit,  how  many  of  these  men  actually 
have  worked  only  occasionally  in  recent 
years.  Desire  for  earlier  retirement  is  too 
great  for  Congress  to  ignore. 

"The  proportion  of  women  accepting  re- 
duced benefits  in  order  to  retire  early  is  even 
greater  than  men.  64  percent.  Their  reasons 
vary.  Some  are  retiring  from  jobs,  some  ac- 
cepting dependents'  allowances,  some  are 
widows,  etc.  Nearly  all  men  retiring  on  re- 
duced benefits   are   former  workers." 


Death  of  Dr.  Virgil  M.  Hancher,  Former 
President  of  the  University  of  Iowa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OF   lOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1.  1965 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  deep  regret  that  I  read  this  morning 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  Virgil  M.  Hancher,  who  was  for  24 
years  president  of  the  University  of  Iowa 
at  Iowa  City.  Dr.  Hancher  was  widely 
known  as  an  educator,  and  he  con- 
tributed much  to  the  State  of  Iowa  dur- 
ing the  time  he  served  as  president  of  the 
University  of  Iowa.  In  addition  to  his 
long  and  successful  career  as  an  educa- 
tor, he  served  his  coimtry  well  several 
years  ago  as  an  alternate  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations. 

His  death  yesterday  in  New  Delhi, 
India,  where  he  was  acting  as  an  educa- 
tional consultant  for  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, comes  as  a  shock  to  me,  as  I  am  sure 
it  does  to  the  many  persons  who  are 
familiar  with  Dr.  Rancher's  contributions 
to  higher  education  in  Iowa  and  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  sincere  con- 
dolences to  Dr.  Rancher's  daughter  and 
son-in-law.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hock- 
muth  of  Marshalltown,  Iowa.  I  am  sure 
those  who  have  known  and  worked  with 
Dr.  Hancher  join  with  me  in  expressing 
sympathy  and  regret  upon  his  death. 


SENATE 

TuESD.w,  February  2, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Rev.  Harry  W.  Campbell,  pastor, 
Epworth  Memorial  Methodist  Church, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father  and  our  God,  gather  within 
Thy  care  all  these  who  serve  our  land. 
Increase  our  wisdom  by  gifts  of  Thy 
truth;  make  steadfast  our  courage  by 
revealing  to  us  Thine  own  purposes; 
make  real  our  best  hopes  for  our  Nation 
by  quickening  within  us  a  sense  of  des- 
tiny; and  enable  us  to  walk  proudly  in 
our  tasks  by  showing  us  that  we  are 
enlisted  in  a  noble  cause.  Keep  us  hard- 
headed,  but  capable  of  being  soft- 
hearted. In  the  blessed  name  of  Jesus 
we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
February  1,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  return  to  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  71) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  home  rule,  which 
has  been  read  in  the  House.  Without 
objection,  the  message  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  and,  without  being  read,  it 
will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  restoration  of  home  rule  to  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  must 
no  longer  be  delayed. 

Our  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments rest  on  the  principle  of  democratic 


representation — the  people  elect  those 
who  govern  them.  We  cherish  the  credo 
declared  by  our  forefathers:  No  taxation 
without  representation.  We  know  full 
well  that  men  and  women  give  the  most 
of  themselves  when  they  are  permitted 
to  attack  problems  which  directly  affect 
them. 

Yet  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, at  the  very  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment created  by  our  Constitution,  have 
no  vote  in  the  government  of  their  city. 
They  are  taxed  wdthout  representation. 
They  are  asked  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship  while  denied  one  of 
its  basic  rights.  No  major  capital  in  the 
free  world  is  in  a  comparable  condition 
of  disenfranchisement. 

The  denial  of  home  rule  to  the  Dis- 
trict creates  serious  practical  diflBculties. 
The  District  is  the  ninth  largest  city  in 
the  United  States — more  populous  than 
11  of  the  States.  Its  government  must 
handle  the  same  problems  which  press 
with  increasing  ui-gency  on  the  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial  arms  of  city 
governments  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
it  must  perform  as  well  many  of  the 
functions  of  State  and  county  govern- 
ments. Under  the  present  system  these 
duties  fall  upon  busy  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Home  who — ^in  addition 
to  their  congressional  responsibilities — 
must  serve  as  State  representatives, 
county  supervisors,  and  city  councilmen 
for  Washington. 
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Self-government  for  the  District  would 
not  be  an  innovation.  It  is  a  return  to 
the  views  of  the  Founding  Fathers  and 
to  the  practice  of  the  early  days  of  the 
Nation.  James  Madison  wrote  in  the 
Federalist  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  "will  have  had  their 
voice  in  the  election  of  the  government 
which  is  to  exercise  authority  over  them; 
as  a  municipal  legislature  for  local  pur- 
poses, derived  from  their  own  suffrages, 
will  of  course  be  allowed  them." 

Such  a  municipal  legislature  was  estab- 
lished in  1802  under  President  Jefferson. 
It  was  strengthened  in  1812  under  Presi- 
dent Madison,  and  in  1820.  under  Presi- 
dent Monroe,  it  was  enlarged  to  include 
an  elected  mayor. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  tragedy  of  the 
Civil  War,  local  government  would  have 
continued.  In  1871  the  people  of  the 
District,  deep  in  the  problems  of  the  Re- 
construction period  and  urgently  needing 
a  program  of  public  works,  acquiesced  in 
a  change  to  a  territorial  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  they  lost  the  right  to 
elect  their  Chief  Executive.  The  pro- 
gram of  public  works  was  badly  executed 
and  the  territorial  government  was  soon 
in  virtual  bankruptcy.  In  1874  Congress 
withdrew  the  voting  franchise  entirely 
and  substituted  a  commission  form  of 
government.  The  intent  was  to  make 
the  change  temporary— a  receivership 
which  would  be  replaced  by  self-govern- 
ment as  soon  as  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the 
city  were  on  a  sound  basis.  But  this  re- 
ceivership has  now  lingered  on  for  90 
years. 

There  is  a  fundamental  Federal  inter- 
est in  the  National  Capital.  The  Consti- 
tution wisely  delegates  to  the  Congress 
supreme  legislative  power  over  "the  seat 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 
The  Congress  can.  however,  delegate  to 
a  municipal  legislature  all  the  powers 
necessary  for  local  self-government,  and 
at  the  same  time  preserve  fully  its  ulti- 
mate power  and  the  interests  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  District  of  Colvimbia  Charter  Act 
which  I  am  transmitting  to  the  Congress 
today  will  relieve  the  Congress,  to  the 
maximum  practical  extent,  of  detailed 
legislative  direction  of  District  affairs 
while  retaining  essential  control  in  the 
Congress.    The  bill — 

( 1 )  Creates  a  representative  local  gov- 
ernment for  the  District ; 

(2)  Provides  a  link  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  local  government  in  the 
form  of  an  elected  Delegate  to  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and 

^3)  Preserves  intact  the  powers  of  the 
Congress  and  the  President  by — 

(ai  an  express  provision  that  the  Con- 
gress is  in  no  way  deprived  of  its  power 
to  legislate  for  the  District,  and  may  re- 
peal or  modify  any  act  of  the  local 
council ; 

(b)  a  provision  for  an  absolute  veto  by 
the  President  of  any  act  of  the  local 
council;  and 

<c)  provisions  for  supervision  of  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  the  District  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OflBce. 


Home  rule  for  the  District  has  been 
unfinish&d  business  for  far  too  long  a 
time.  Presidents  of  both  parties — Presi- 
dents Truman,  Eisenhower,  and  Ken- 
nedy— have  urged  it.  Measures  to  pro- 
vide it  were  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the 
81st,  82d,  84th,  and  86th  Congresses. 

The  people  of  the  District  are  ready 
and  eager  to  join  fully  in  the  democratic 
process.  In  the  presidential  election  of 
1964,  more  than  90  percent  of  the  reg- 
istered voters  went  to  the  polls. 

I  urge  the*  Congress  to  approve  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  the  legislation 
which  will  grant  them  the  fundamental 
American  right  of  self-government. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  February  2,  1965. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE     FROM     THE     HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  2, 
Public  Law  88-354,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mrs.  Sullivan,  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
PuRCELL,  of  Texas,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Cunningham,  of  Nebraska, 
and  Mrs.  May,  of  Washington  as  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Commission  on  Food 
Marketing,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING    HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  limi- 
tation of  3  minutes  on  statements  made 
during  the  morning  hour. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  AND  SUBCOMMITTEE 
MEETINGS  DURING  SENATE  SES- 
SION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Regulation   of  Archeological  Exploration 
IN  THE  Canal  Zone 

A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Canal  Zone. 
Balboa  Heights,  Canal  Zone,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  regulate 
archeological  exploration  In  the  Canal  Zone 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Amortization    of    Certain    Assets    of   the 
Panama  Canal  Company 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Panama  Canal 
Company,  Balboa  Heights,  Canal  Zone,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  amortization  of  fixed  assets 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  that  are 
classified  as  nondepreciable  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Appropriations   for    Procurement   of  Ves- 
sels AND  Aircraft  for  the  Coast  Guard 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  appropriations  for  pro- 
curement of  vessels  and  aircraft  and 
construction  of  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments for  the  Coast  Guard  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  resulting 
from  excessive  dental  services  to  hospital 
patients  at  general  hospitals.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, dated  January  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  transportation 
costs  Incurred  because  available  Government- 
owned  containers  were  not  used  for  the 
movement  of  household  goods.  Department 
of  Defense,  dated  January  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before 
the  Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  1  of  the  Legisla- 
ture op  the  State  of  Idaho 

"To  the  Honorahle  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress Assembled: 

"We,  your  memoriallstB,  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Idaho,  respectfully  represent 
that: 

"Whereas  an  adequate  transportation  sys- 
tem Is  necessary  In  the  proper  harvest  and 
use  of  our  natural  resources;  and 


"Whereas  the  lack  of  an  adequate  trans- 
nortation  system  is  the  greatest  deterrent 
to  the  full  use  of  our  natural  resources  in 
the  State  of  Idaho:  and 

"Whereas  under  the  present  rate  of  road 
construction,  it  will  take  100  years  to  com- 
plete an  adequate  forest  highway  transporta- 
tion system:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  38th  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  now  in  session 
(the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
concurring) ,  That  we  most  respectfully  urge 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  proceed  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
to  enact  legislation  requiring  all  Government 
agencies  involved  to  make  sufficient  funds 
available  to  expedite  completion  of  an  ade- 
quate transportation  system  on  the  main 
roads  of  national  forests  and  public  domain; 
be  It  further 

•'Resolved,  Thnt  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  hereby  is, 
authorized  and  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  of 
the  Congress,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives representing  this  State  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"Pete  J.  Cenarrusa, 
"Speaker  of  the  House 

of  Representatives. 
"Jack  M.  Murpht, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest: 

■     "Robert  K.  Remaklus, 
—  -"    "Chief  Clerk  of  the  House 

"of  Representatives." 

Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  of   the   Commonwealth    of   Massachu- 
setts; ordered  to  lie  on  the  table: 
"Resolution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts   Memorializing    Congress    To 
Draft  Appropriate  Resolutions  of  Con- 
dolences   IN    Memort    of    Sir    Winston 
Churchill 

"Whereas  it  was  with  great  sorrow  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  learned  of  the 
death  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill:   and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
granted  him  a  most  unusual  honor  in  1963 
when  he  was  made  an  honorary  U.S.  citizen 
which  citizenship  was  conferred  upon  him  In 
absentia  by  President  Kennedy  in  April  of 
that  vear;  and 

"Whereas  the  memory  of  this  great  states- 
man should  be  perpetuated  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people  of  the  free  world  and 
particularly  of  the  United  States  where  he 
was  held  In  such  high  regard  and  esteem: 
Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  requests  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  draft  ap- 
propriate resolutions  of  condolences  In  mem- 
ory of  Sir  Winston  Churchill;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  Member 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  representatives,  adopted,  Jan- 
uary 27,  1965. 

"Wn.LiAM  C.  Maters. 

"Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  White. 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  memorial  from 
the  New  Hampshire  Department  of  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  signed  by  William  J.  Mc- 


Donough,  commander,  remonstrating  against 
the  curtailment  of  veterans'  services;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  COMMERCE  TO  MAKE  CERTAIN 
STUDIES— REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  76)  to  authorize  the 
Committee'  on  Commerce  to  make  cer- 
tain studies,  which,  under  the  rule,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  76 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  aiathorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  Its  jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to 
examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to — 

(1)  Interstate  comme^e  generally; 

(2)  foreign  commerce \enerally; 

(3)  maritime  matters; 

(4)  Interoceanlc  canals; 

(5)  transportation  policy; 

(6)  domestic  sxuface  transportation,  In- 
cluding pipelines; 

(7)  communications,  including  a  complete 
review  of  national  and  International  tele- 
communications and  the  use  of  communica- 
tions satellites; 

(8)  Federal  power  matters; 

(9)  civil  aeronautics; 

(10)  fisheries  and  wildlife; 

(11)  marine  sciences;  and 

(12)  Weather  Bureau  operations  and 
planning,  including  the  use  of  weather 
satellites. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1965,  to 
January  31,  1966.  inclusive.  Is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 


pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
£0  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,100  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  its  reccmmendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1966. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$442,700,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OF  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES— FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures, I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
employment  and  pay  for  the  month  of 
December  1964.  In  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  several  years'  standing,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  report 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  a 
statement  by  me. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  report  and  statement  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fedeeal    Personnel   in   Exectttive    Branch, 
December    1964    and   November    1964,   and 
Pay,  November  1964  and  October  1964 
personnel  and  pat  summary 
(Table  I) 
Information  in  monthly  personnel  reports 
for  December  1964  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee    on    Reduction    of    Nonessential 
Federal     Expenditures     Is     summarized     as 
follows : 


Civilian  personnel  in  executive 
branch 


PajToll  (in  thousands)  in  executive 
branch 


Total  and  major  categories 


Total"'. 


Agencies  exclusive  of  Department 

of  Defense 

Department  of  Defense 

Inside  the  United  States 

Outside  the  United  States 

Industrial  emplojTnent — 


Foreign  nationals. 


In  Decem- 
ber num- 
bered— 


2,485,771 


In  Xovem-     Increase 
ber  num-  '  (4-)  or  de- 
bered—      crease  (-) 


2. 493, 837 


1, 466, 349 
1, 019.  422 


1,470.353 
1. 023. 484 


In  Novem- 
ber was— 


In  Octo-       Increase 
ber  was—  I  (+)  or  de- 
I  crease  (-) 


-8  066     $1,381,362 


-1004 
-4.062 


811.953 
569.409 


$1, 447, 263  I   -$65, 901 


848.708 
598.555 


-36.755 
-29.146 


2,325,845 
159, 926 
542, 218 


2, 333, 505 
160. 332 
544.549 


-7,660 

-406 

-2.331 


133,283  135.079  1        -1.796: 


26.607 


24.980 


-(-1,627 


1  Exclusive  of  foreign  nationals  shown  in  the  laft  line  of  this  summsf  y-  c„nervisors  crew  leaders  etc  1  of 

vember. 


Table  I  breaks  down  the  above  figures  on 
employment  and  pay  by  agencies. 

Table  II  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment flgtires  to  show  the  number  inside  the 
United  States  by  agencies. 

Table  III  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 


ment figures  to  show  the  nvimber  outside  the 
United  States  by  agencies. 

Table  IV  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  number  In  indus- 
trial-type activities  by  agencies. 

Table  V  shows  foreign  nationals  by  agen- 
cies not  included  in  tables  I,  H.  m.  and  IV. 
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-ConsolUfaled  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  ovtside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  December 
1064,  and  comparison  ivith  November  1964,  and  pay  for  November  1964,  and  comparison  with  October  1964 


Department  or  agency 


Personnel 


Pay  (in  thousands) 


December    November 


Executive  departments  (except  Department  of  Defense): 

Agriculture - 

Health.  Education,  and  Wel^ire 

Interior - -- 

Justice -- - — - 

Labor . 

Post  Oince -- 

Treasury - 

Executive  OfTict'  of  tlie  President: 

White  House  OITice - 

Bureau  of  the  Budget - - - 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers - --- 

Executive  Mansion  and  Groimds - 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 

National  Security  Council 

Office  of  Economic  Opiwrtunity — 

Office  of  Emcrsrency  Planning 

Office  of  Science  and  Teclinolopy ---. 

Office  of  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations .-.- 

President's  Commission  on  the  Assassination  of  President  Kennedy- 
President's  Committee  on  Consumer  Interests 

President's  Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity  in  Housmg 

Independent  agencies:  ^  ,  t>  i  .• 

Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations - 

Americiui  Battle  Monuments  Commission 

Atomic  Enersv  Commission 

Bowl  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System - 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board - 

Civil  Service  Commission — -- 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts... -- 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission.. 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington --- - — 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

Federal  Aviation  Agency — 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review - 

Federal  Communications  Commission.. - -- 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation - 

Federal  Tlonie  Loan  Bank  Board - 

Federal  Maritime  Commission -- - 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service - 

Federal  Power  Commission -- 

Federal  Railiation  Council — -.--r— 

Fei'eral   Reconstruction  and  Development  Planning.  Commission 

for  Ahiska - - — - 

Federal  Trade  Commission - - 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 

General  Accounting  Otfice 

General  Services  Administration - 

Government  Printing  OlRce - - — 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency - - - -- 

■  Indian  Claims  Commission.. - 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission - - 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration - 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority - - 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission 

National  Capital  Transportation  Agency - 

National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing. 

National  Council  on  the  .\rts - — --- 

•     National  Gallery  of  Art -- -- - 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

National  Mediation  Board 

Ni'tioniil  Scien-c  Foundation — 

Panama  Canal ^."""r 

President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Opportumty 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Renegotiation  Board -----^ ir - 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation - 

Securities  and  Exchinse  Commission 

Selective  Service  System .— 

Small  Business  .\dmini.stration - • 

Smithsonian  Institution - - 

Soldier's  Home vw- , 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board - - 

Tarifl  Commission - - - - 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States - - -- 

Temporary  Alaska  Claims  Commission .- 

Tennessee" Valley  Authority .- - - 

U.S.  .\rms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 

U.s'  information  Agency - -,--„- -v-""V-;.'"V"'t^;"; 

United  States-Puerto  Rico  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico 

Veterans'  .\dmiTiistration -- --- --- 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation - - 

Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Commission 


98,171 
56, 151 
83.451 
01,713 
32. 439 
9.048 
>  598. 234 
41, 332 
85, 525 

328 

493 

46 

76 

24 

41 

391 

360 

57 

29 

1 

21 
10 

25 

415 

7,217 

635 

827 

3,762 

5 

5 

93 

2 

295 

230 

44,858 

1,529 

1,387 

1.248 

238 

415 

1,110 

5 


Increase 


100. 520 
56,3.'i8 
83. 407 
62, 722 
32, 649 
9,177 

597,  561 
41.306 
85,914 

337 

496 

47 

75 

24 

39 

280 

347 

53 

27 

4 

12 
10 

24 

416 

7,229 

634 

829 

3,791 

5 

6 

92 

2 

300 

230 

44,941 

7 

1,536 

1,391 

1,250 

240 

418 

1,114 

5 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defen.se 

Net  decrease,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 

Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense --- 

Department  of  ttie  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  .\ir  Force 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 

Defense  Communications  .\gency — 

Defense  Intelligence  .\gency 

Defense  Supply  Agency 

U.S.  Court  of  -Military  Appeals.... 

Interdepartmental  activities 


1,1.50 

200 

4.211 

34. 821 

7,408 

13,714 

20 

2,383 

33.117 

434 

51 

34 

7 

1 

314 

2,136 

127 

999 

15,085 

.59 

1,769 

191 

158 

1,390 

7,197 

2,518 

1,695 

1.098 

26 

280 

151 

3 

16,500 

163 

11,802 

12 

171, 560 

315 

1 


1,466,349 


2,084 

361, 695 

326, 6.59 

291, 207 

1,896 

939 

2,146 

32,258 

40 

9 


1,156 

217 

4,266 

34,637 

7.443 

13, 781 

il9 

2,  .388 

32, 982 

438 

55 

35 

8 

1 

320 

2,103 

133 

1,106 

15,016 

.56 

1,777 

195 

157 

1,383 

7,128 

3,489 

1.695 

1,107 

26 

280 

153 

3 

16, 9.59 

157 

11,848 

12 

171,678 

320 

1 


1,470,353 


2,076 

364. 870 

327. 331 

291, 484 

1,892 

940 

2,150 

32,203 

40 

e 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Decrease 


44 


673 
26 


2 

111 

13 

4 

2 


9 


184 
..... 

'135' 


33 


69 
3 


1 

7 

69 
29 


2,349 
207 

"ii'669 
210 
129 


389 


1 
12 


Novenitjcr 


October 


2 
29 


83 

"¥ 
4 
2 
2 

3 
4 


6 
17 
55 

'35 
67 


6 
107 


9 


2 
"459" 
"46" 

lis 

5 


1,425  5,429 

4,004 


4 

"55' 


3,175 
672 

277 


Increase 


Decrease 


$.55,348 
24, 942 
46,766 
38.901 
22, 985 
6, 276 

301,849 
24, 180 
55, 121 

252 

495 

44 

66 

30 

40 

155 

330 

43 

30 

5 

8 

9 

24 

83 

5,999 

460 

712 

2,510 

5 

6 

60 

3 

232 

189 

35, 500 

5 

1,149 

947 

924 

201 

402 

874 

5 

3 

919 

122 

3,081 

18. 123 

4,300 

9, 2.57 

23 

1,814 

27,581 

211 

42 

35 

3 

1 

151 

1,623 

144 

775 

6.037 

40 

1,107 

188 

112 

1,054 

2,449 

2,463 

926 

426 

29 

225 

148 

1 

10, 555 

145 

5.491 

8 

83,858 

119 

(«) 


811,953 


1.516 

198.044 

187, 477 

160,983 

1,010 

684 

1,605 

17, 778 

39 

6 


1  $60, 265 
23. 022 
48, 648 
40, 230 
23,991 
7,534 
319, 620 
24, 576 
57, 149 

283 

525 

46 

47 

29 

40 

26 

347 

48 

37 

7 

9 

9 

22 

S3 

6, 360 

467 

7S0 

2,693 

5 

6 

63 

3 

240 

191 

35,853 

5 

1,223 

997 

981 

210 

425 

909 

5 

3 

951 

125 

3.250 

18, 468 

4,550 

9,682 

26 

1,896 

28, 844 

219 

45 

37 


l.'^2 

1,606 

140 

787 

6, 020 

45 

1,168 

197 

109 

1.095 

2.656 

2.564 

9.53 

395 

29 

235 

155 

ii,'588 

187 

6,208 

4 

86,105 

115 

(«) 


848, 708 


2,086 

212,099 

195. 539 

166,900 

1,052 

758 

1,660 

18,134 

40 

6 


$1, 920 


129 


4 

"17' 


31 


$4,717 

'"i,"882 
1,329 
1,006 
1, 2,59 
17, 771 
396 
2,028 

31 

30 

2 


2,139 
36, 755 


17 
S 

7 
2 

1 


361 

68 
183 


353 

"74 

50 
57 
9 
23 
35 


32 

3 

169 

345 

250 

425 

3 

82 

1,263 

8 

3 

2 


1 
73 

"\2 

""5 

61 

9 

"41 

207 

101 

27 


10 
7 

i,033 

42 

717 

'2,247 


38.894 


570 

055 

062 

917 

42 

74 

55 

356 

1 
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Table  I  —Consolidated  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  December 
'l964,  and  comparison  with  November  1964,  and  pay  for  November  1964,  and  comparison  with  October  i96^— Continued 


Department  or  agency 


Department  of  Defense— Continued 

International  military  activities -.--.-:■"- 

Armed  Forces  information  and  education  activities. 

Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease.  Department  of  Defense. 

Grand  total,  including  Department  of  Defense ' '. 
Net  decrease,  including  Department  of  Defense... 


Personnel 


December 


55 
434 


1,019,422 


2,485,771 


November 


46 
433 


1,023,484 


2,493,837 


Increase 


Decrease 


68  4,130 

4,062 

1,493  i  9,559 

8,066 


Pay  (in  thousands) 


November 


$36 
232 


569,409 


1,381,362 


October 


$39 
243 


598, 555 


1,447,263 


Increase 


Decrease 


$3 
11 


29, 416 


$29,146 


2,139  I  68,040 

65,901 


« Includes  employment  in  the  Job  Corps  by  Federal  agencies  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (Public  Lav/  88-452),  as  follows: 


1  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information.  *         ,    ,      „       , 

2  December  figure  includes  25,071  temporary  employees  (enumerators,  clerks,  super- 
visors crew  leaders,  etc.)  engaged  in  taking  the  1964  Census  of  Agriculture,  as  com- 
nared'witli  25.08t'i  in  November,  and  tlieir  pay. 

JExclusiveof  138,125  temporary  Christinas  employees.         ,     ,.        ^.       ,  t-w„  m 

<  l)ccenil)er  figure  includes  15,5i3  employees  of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opmcnt.  as  coiupared  with  15.375  in  November,  and  their  pay.  These  AID  figures 
include  emi)loyees  who  are  paid  from  foreign  currencies  deposited  by  foreign  goyern- 
nients  in  a  trust  fund  for  tliis  purpose.  Tlie  December  figure  mcludes  4.215  of  these 
tnist  fund  emplovces  and  the  November  figure  includes  4.028. 

sDcceinbcr  figure  includes  1,138  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps,  as  compared  with 
1,132  in  November,  and  their  pay. 

'  Exdusive  of  personnel  and  pay  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  National 
ecurity  Agency. 

T.BLB  11 -Federal  personnel  inside  the  United  Slates  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  December  1964,  and  comparison  with 

November  1964 


Agency 

December 

November 

Change 

92 
71 

-f92 

Interior  Department 

io 

-1-61 

Total         

163 

10 

-f-153 

Department  or  agency 


Decem- 
ber 


Novem- 
iDcr 


In- 
crease 


De- 
crease 


Executive  departments  (except  Department 
of  Defense): 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Interior ^ 

Justice - - 

Labor 

Post  Ofiice 

State  1 2-. 

Treasury - 

Executive  Ofiice  of  tlie  President: 

Wliito  House  Ollice 

Bureau  of  tlic  Budget 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

Executive  Mansion  and  Grounds 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council. 

N;rtional  Security  Council 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

Ollice  of  Emergency  Planning 

Ofiice  of  Science  and  Technology 

Ollice  of  the  Special  Representative  for 

Trade  Negotiations 

Presidents  Commission  on  the  Assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy 

President's  Committee  on  Consumer  In- 
terests  - - 

President's  Committee  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity in  Housing 

Independent  agencies: 

Advisory    Commission    on    Intergovern- 
mental Relations 

.\inerican  Battle  Monuments  Coimnission. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Hoard  of  Governors  of  tlie  Federal  Reserve 

System 

Civil  .\cronautics  Board 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Civil  \V.ar  Centennial  Commission 

Commission  of  Fine  .\rts 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

Federal  .\viation  .\gency - 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review 
Federal  Communications  Commission.... 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation... 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Federal  .Maritime  Commission 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 

Federal  Power  Commission 

Federal  Radiation  Council 

Federal  Trade  Comniis-sion 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission.. 

General  Accounting  Otfice .- 

General  Services  Administration 

Government  Printing  Olfice 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Indian  Claims  Commission 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission.. 

National  Aeronauncs  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration  


96, 925 
55, 148 
82. 781 
61, 072 
32, 082 
8.969 
596,  621 
10. 882 
84,850 

328 

493 

46 

76 

24 

41 

391 

360 

57 

29 

1 

21 

10 


25 

7 

7,183 

635 

827 

3,760 

5 

5 

93 
2 

295 

230 

43,734 

1,525 

1,385 

1,248 

238 

415 

1,110 

5 

1,150 

189 

4,154 

34.793 

7,408 

13,499 

20 

2,383 

33,101 


99,277 
.55, 3.52 
82,740 
62, 087 
32.291 
9,069 
595. 974 
10,919 
85,238 

337 

496 

47 

75 

24 

39 

280 

347 

53 

27 

4 

12 
10 


24 

7 

7,195 

634 

829 

3,789 

5 

6 

92 

2 

300 

230 

43,818 

7 

1,533 

1,389 

1.250 

240 

418 

1.114 

5 

1,156 

192 

4,209 

34,609 

7.443 

13.568 

>19 

2.388 

32, 966 


41 


647 


1 


2 

111 

13 

4 


2,352 
204 


1,015 
209 
100 

""37 

388 

9 
3 
1 


12 


2 
29 


Department  or  agency 


Decem- 
ber 


Novem- 
ber 


84 

8 

4 
2 
2 

3 

4 

""isi" 

6 
3 

65 

35 

69 

i 

5 

135 

Independent  agencies — Continued 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission.. 
National  Capital  Transportation  .Agency. 
National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing 

National  Council  on  the  .Vrts .— 

National  Gallery  of  Art -- 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

National  Mediation  Hoard 

National  Science  Foundation 

Panama  Canal -- 

President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Renegotiation  Board 

St.  LawTcnce  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration  - - 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

Selective  Service  System.. 

Small  Business  .Administration 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Soldiers'  Home 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 

Tariff  Commission 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States... 

Temporary  .Vlaska  Claims  Commission... 

Tennessee  Valley  .\uthority 

U.S.    Arms    Control   and    Disarmament 

.\gency -- 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

United  States-Puerto  Rico  Commission  on 

the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico 

Veterans'  .Administration 

Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Commission.. 

Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 

Net  decrease,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense — 

Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Dep.artment  of  the  .\rmy 

Depiirtment  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  .Air  Force 

Defense  Atomic  Support  .Agency 

Defense  Communications  .Agency... 

Defense  Intelligence  .Agency 

Defen.se  Supply  -Agency 

U.S.  Court  of  Military  .Appeals 

Interdepartmental  activities 

International  military  activities 

.Armed  Forces  information  and  education 
activities 


434 

51 

34 

7 

1 

314 

2,103 

127 

994 

165 

59 

1,769 

191 

158 

1,390 

7,045 

3,461 

1.674 

1,098 

26 

280 

151 

3 

16,497 

163 
3,468 

10 

170, 585 

1 


438 

55 

35 

8 

1 

320 

2,070 

133 

l.iOl 

160 

56 

1,777 

195 

157 

1,383 

6,975 

3,430 

1.674 

L107 

26 

280 

153 

3 

16,956 

157 
3,487 

9 

170, 693 

1 


In- 
crease 


33 


1 

7 
70 
31 


De- 
crease 


6 
107 


1,402,897 


Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease.  Department  of  Defense.. 

Grand  total,  including  Department  of 
Defense -  - 

Net  decrease,  including  Department  of 
Defense - 


2,035 

314, 326 

303,412 

265,468 

1,896 

891 

2,146 

32,258 

40 

9 

33 

434 


1,406,975 


922,948 


2,325,845 


2,028 

316,998 

304, 146 

265,706 

1,892 

892 

2,150 

32,203 

40 

9 

33 

433 


459 

"w 

108 


1,310        5,388 
4,078 


4 


926,530 


2,333,505 


2,672 
734 
238 


67         ^,  649 
3,582 


1,377 


9,037 


7.660 


'  Decemlier  figure  includes  2,989  employees  of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, as  compared  with  2,971  in  November. 


:  Decemlier  figure  includes  734  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  733 
in  Novemlier. 
■  •  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 
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T\BLE  lU.— Federal  personnel  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  December  1964,  and  comparison  with 

November  1964 


Department  or  agency 


Executive  departments  (except  Department 
of  Defense): 

Aericult  ure  — 

ConimerM"  -- 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Interior - - 

Justice -- -- 

LaWir - --- 

Post  Ofnce - 

State  > ' 

Trea.<;ury - 

Independent  aeencies* 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 

Atomic  Energy  Commission — 

Civil  Service  Coniniission — 

Federal  Aviation  Agency ^ 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation — 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission... 

General  .\ccountinp  OfTice... 

General  Services  Administration 

Hou-sine  and  Home  Finance  .\pency 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  .\dminis- 

tration - - 

National  Lal)or  Relations  Board 

Nationa'  Science  Foundation 

Panama  Cannl 

Selective  Service  System 

Small  Business  Administration 


Decem- 

Novem- 

In- 

De- 

ber 

ber 

crease 

crease 

1.246 

1,243 

3 

1.0O3 

1,006 

3 

670 

667 

3 



641 

635 

6 

357 

3.58 

■ 

i 

79 

108 

29 

1.613 

1.  .587 

26 

30. 450 

30.387 

63 

675 

676 

i 

408 

409 

1 

34 

34 

2 

2 

1,124 

1,123 

1 

4 

3 

1 

o 

2 

11 

25 

14 

57 

57 

28 

28 

215 

213 

2 

16 

16 

33 

33 

5 

5 

I4,9?n 

14.856 

64 

152 

153 

i 

57 

59 

2 

Department  or  agency 


Decem- 
ber 


Independent  agencies— Continued 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Tennessee  V->lley  Authority 

US   Information  Aeency 

United  States- Puerto  Rico  Commission  on 

the  Status rf  Puerto  Rico 

Veterans'  Administration 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 


Total  excluding  Department  of  Delense. 

Net  increase,  excluding  Department  ol 

Defense 


Department  of  Defense: 

Oince  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.. 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Defense  Communications  Agency. 
International  military  activities... 


Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease.  Department  of  Defense. 


Grand  total,  includiiic  Department  of 
Defense ^ -. " — 

Net  decrease,  including  Department  of 
Defense --- ■ 


21 

3 

8.334 

2 
975 
315 


63,452 


49 
47,369 
23. 247 
25, 739 

48 
22 


96,474 


1.59,926 


Novem- 
ber 


21 

3 

8,361 

3 

985 
320 


63,378 


48 

47. 872 

23, 185 

2.5, 778 

48 

23 


In- 
crease 


169 


De- 
crease 


27 

1 

10 
5 


95 


74 


62 


96,954 


160, 332 


63 


503 


39 

"i 


480 


543 


232 


638 


406 


■  Deceml)er  figure  includes  12..524  emplovces  of  the  Agency  tor  International  De- 
velopment as  compared  with  12.404  in  .November.  These  AID  figures  include  em- 
ployees who  are  paid  from  foreign  currencies  deposited  by  foreiga  governments  in  a 


trust  fund  for  this  purpose.    The  December  figure  includes  4,215  of  these  trust  fund 
employees  and  the  November  figure  includes  4,028. 

2  December  figure  includes  404  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  399 
in  Novcmljer. 


Table 


\\,— Industrial  employees  of  the  Federal  Government' inside  and  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during 

December  1964,  and  comparison  with  Xorember  1964 


Department  or  agency 


Executive  departments  (except  Department  of 
Defense): 

.\griculture 

Commerce - 

Interior - --- 

Post  Utfice - - 

Treasury - -- 

Independent  agencies: 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Federal  Aviation  .\gency .-- 

General  Services  Administration 

Government  Printing  Olfice 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration  

Panama  Canal - -.- 

St.  LawTcnce  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration  -- -- 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 

Net  decrease,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense - 


Decern-     Novem- 
ber ber 


3,593 
5,614 
9, 51  a 
263 
5,3.59 

252 
2.565 
2.154 
7,408 

33,117 

7,227 

156 

13,402 

315 


90,940 


3,649 
5.640 
9,600 
264 
5,395 

255 
2,565 
2,483 
7,443 

32, 982 
7,248 

156 

13,843 

320 


In- 
crease 


135 


De- 
crc;ise 


Department  or  agency 


Decem- 
ber 


56 
26 
85 
1 
36 


329 
35 


21 


441 
5 


91,843 


135  I      1,038 
903 


Department  of  Defense: 

Department  of  the  Army: 

Inside  the  Inited  States... 

Outside  the  I'nited  States. 
Department  of  the  Navy: 

Inside  the  United  States... 

Outside  the  United  States. 
Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

Inside  the  United  States... 

Outside  the  United  States. 
Defense  Supply  Agency: 

Inside  the  United  States... 


Total,  Department  of  Defense. 
Net  decrease.   Department  of 
fense - 


De- 


Grand  total,  including  Department 
of  Defense 

Net  decrease,  including  Department 
of  Defense. ■ 


1  134,074 
14.299 

183. 9.55 
1,269 

125.284 
840 

1,557 


Novem- 
lier 


451, 278 


135, 217 
M.345 

184,090 
1,279 

12.5, 366 
832 

1.  .577 


4.52,  706 


In- 
crease 


De- 

crea>!e 


1,143 
46 

135 

10 

82 


20 


8         1.436 
1,428 


143 


2,474 


2.331 


I  Subject  to  revision. 


2  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 


Table  V. — Foreign  nationals  working  under  U.S.  agencies  overseas,  excluded  from  tables  I 
through  IV  of  (his  report,  whose  services  are  provided  by  contractual  agreement  between 
the  United  Slates  and  foreign  governments,  or  because  of  the  nature  of  their  work  or  the 
source  of  funds  from  which  they  are  paid,  as  of  December  1964,  and  comparison  with 
November  1964 


Total 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

Country 

Decem- 
ber 

Novem- 
ber 

Decem- 
ber 

Novem- 
ber 

Decem- 

l.«r 

Novem- 
ber 

Decem- 
ber 

Novem- 
het 

r'rPtP 

81 

2.566 

15.166 

66,8.39 

311 

41,890 

.5, 4.50 

557 

53 

367 

82 

2.0.38 

16.075 

67, 423 

308 

42,  233 

5.441 

561 

50 

368 



81 

2,3«r 

3,310 

10,615 

276 

15,153 

82 

Fnel^nd 

107 
11.847 
56.1.54 

'"  14."  32,5' 
5,450 

104 
12, 7-29 
56, 731 

.5.441 

91 

9 

70 

38 

12,412 

91 

8 

70 

36 

12. 427 

2,343 

Frano8        -  -  

3, 3,S8 

10, 622 

G  recce             

272 

15,322 

Morocco - 

557 


561 

... 

53 

.50 

Trinidad 

367 

368 

Total 

133,283 

135, 079 

1      87,883 

89. 489 

13,544 

13. 561 

31,8.56 

32,029 

Statement  by  Senator  Btrd  of  Virginia 
E.Kecutive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reported  civilian  employment  In  the 
month  of  December  totaling  2,485,771.  This 
was  a  net  decrease  of  8,066  as  compared  with 
employment  reported  in  the  preceding  month 
of  November.  The  December  total  includes 
25,071  employees  of  Commerce  Department 
engaged  in  taking  the  1964  Census  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Civilian  employment  reported  by  the  exec- 
utive agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  by 
months  in  fiscal  year  1965.  which  began 
July  1,  1964.  follows: 


Month 

Employ- 
nienj; 

Increase 

Decrease 

July 

.\ugust 

Septenil)er 

2, 495, 606 
2,461,376 
2, 470, 3;i0 
2,493,837 
2, 485, 771 

10,479 
3,545 



34,230 

8,954 
23.507 

Novom^jcr    

8,066 

• 
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Total  Federal  employment  in  civilian 
Jncies  for  the  month  of  December  was 
iiflfi349  a  decrease  of  4,004  as  compared 
«rth  the' November  total  of  1,470,353.  Total 
San  employment  in  the  military  agencies 
(n  December  was  1,019,422,  a  decrease  of  4,062 
as  compared  with  1.023,484  in  November. 

Civilian  agencies  reporting  larger  decreases 
were  Agriculture  Department  with  2,349  and 
interior  Department  with  1.009.  The  largest 
increase  was  reported  by  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment with  673. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  the  larger 
decreases  in  civilian  employment  were  re- 
ported by  the  Department  of  the  Army  with 
3,175  and  the  Department  of  the  Navy  with 
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Total  employment  inside  the  United  States 
in  December  was  2.325,845,  a  decrease  of 
7  666  as  compared  with  November.  Total 
emplovment  outside  the  United  States  in  De- 
ceinber  was  159,926,  a  decrease  of  406  as  com- 
pared with  November.  Industrial  employ- 
ment by  Federal  agencies  in  December 
touled  542,218,  a  decrease  of  2,331. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures. 

foreign  nationals 

The  total  of  2.485,771  civilian  employees 
certified  to  the  committee  by  Federal  agencies 
In  their  regular  monthly  personnel  reports 
includes  some  foreign  nationals  employed  In 
TJS  Government  activities  abroad,  but  in 
addition  to  these  there  were  133,283  foreign 
nationals  working  for  U.S.  agencies  overseas 
during  December  who  were  not  counted  in 
the  usual  personnel  reports.  The  number  in 
November  was  135.079.  A  breakdown  of  this 
employment  for  December  follows: 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  COMMERCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I 
report  favorably  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Coast  Guard.  Since  these  names 
have  previously  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  in  order  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  them  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  for  the  information  of  any 
Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Walter  R.  Goldhammer,  and  sundry  other 
officers,  to  be  permanent  commissioned  offi- 
cers in  the  Coast  Guard;  and 

Douglas  D.  Vosler,  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  promotion  in  the  Coast  Guard. 


Country 


Total 


CielP  

Enpland 

France 

Gfrmany--- 

Greece 

Japan 

Korea 

Morocco.  . 

Netherlands 

Trinidad-.-. 

Total. 


Army 


Navy 


81 

2.  ,566 

15,166 

66,839 

314 

41.890 

5. 450 

.557 

53 

367 


133,283 


107 
11,847 
56. 154 

14,325 
5,450 


87,883 


91 
9 

70 

38 

12,412 

"557 

"367 


Air 
Force 


13,544 


81 
2,368 
3.310 
10.615 
276 
15,153 

53 


31,856 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  s  943  a  bin  for  tne  reuei  ui  i^cw.^v.. 

The    following    favorable    reports    of     y^hryzka;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi 
nominations  were  submitted:  ciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Maurice  M.  Bernbaum,  of  Illinois,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  min- 
ister, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  Venezuela;   and 

Wymberley  DeR.  Coerr,  of  Connecticut,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  Ecuador. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

John  D.  Crowley,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
permanent  commissioned  teaching  staff  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Academy,  as  an  assistant 
professor,  with  the  grade  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander; 

Thomas  H.  Rutledge,  and  sundry  other 
officers,  to  be  permanent  commissioned  offi- 
cers in  the  Coast  Guard; 

Otto  E.  Graham,  Jr.,  and  sundry  other 
officers  for  promotion  on  the  teaching  staff 
of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy;  and 

Ellis  P.  Ward  (retired),  to  be  recalled  to 
active  duty  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  comniander. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey : 
S.  946.  A  bill  to  make  certain  expenditures 
made  by  the  city  of  New  Brunswick,  N.J.. 
eligible  as  local  grants-in-aid  for  purposes  of 
title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

S.  947.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  States  and 
otlier  public  agencies  in  planning  for  changes 
In  the  use  of  agricultural  land  in  rapidly  ex- 
panding urban  areas  and  in  other  nonagrl- 
cultural  use  areas,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  last  above- 
mentioned  bill,  which  appear  under  a  sep- 
arate heading.) 

By  Mr.  "WTLLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Javtts,  Mr.   Young  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Mondale. 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Bub- 
dick,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Kennedt  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr. 
McGovERN,   Mr.    Nelson,    Mr.    Case, 
Mr.  KucHEL,  Mr.  Gruening.  Mr.  Pas- 
tore,    and   Mr.    Morse)  : 
S.  948.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Ribi- 
coff) (by  request)  : 
S.949.  A  bill  to  promote  economic  growth 
by   supporting   State    and   regional   centers 
to  place  the  findings  of  science  usefully  in 
the   hands   of   American   enterprise;    to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen,  Mr.  Dodd,  and  Mr.  Hkuska)  : 
S.  950.  A  bill  to  make  the  antitrust  laws 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  ap- 
plicable to  the  organized  professional  team 
sports  of  baseball,  football,  basketball,  and 
divlduals  not  otherwise  exigiuic  a>,  ^b^  .-.  -•-     hockey  and  to  limit  the  applicability  of  such 
Improve   the   actuarial   status   of   the   trtist     ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  exempt  certain  aspects  of  the 
.-_^_  *«  oxtor,^  nnvprace.  and  for  other  pur-     Qj.ganized  professional  team  sports  of  base- 
ball,  football,   basketball,   and   hockey,   and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  H.abt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S.  951.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  survey  the  rec- 
reation and  conservation  needs  In  the  Wa- 
satch Front  area  of  the  Cache,  Wasatch,  and 
Uinta  National  Forests  In  Utah;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  COOPER : 
S.  952.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  State  upon  certain  prescribed  conditions 
to  deliver  to  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  any  decoration,  order,  medal, 
present,  or  other  thing  conferred  or  pre- 
sented to  such  officer  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

S.  953.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Yuen 
Zang  Chang; 

S.  954.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Allsa  Mac- 
Intyre;  and 

S.  955.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hanna  Ibra- 
him Hanna  Abv  Elias;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  (by  request) : 
S  956  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  better  facilities  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  customs  and  Immigration 
laws  ••  to  extend  construction  authority  for 
facilities   at   Guam  and   the  Virgin   Islands 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED  * 

BUls  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  (for 
himself,    Mr.   Mundt.   Mr.    Carlson, 
and  Mr.  Allott)  : 
S  939    A  bill   to  provide  for   a   voluntary 
wheat  domestic  parity  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S  940    A  bill  to  Increase  benefits  under  tne 
Federal  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  In- 
surance system,  to  provide  child's  insurance 
benefits  beyond  age  18  while  In  school,  to  pro- 
vide widow's  benefits  at  age  60  on  a  reduced 
basis,    to    provide    benefits    for    certain    In- 
dividuals not  otherwise  eligible  at  age  72    to 
improve   the   actuarial   status   of   the   trus 
funds  to  extend  coverage,  and  for  other  pur 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

ByMr.  LAUSCHE:  ..     „     * 

S  941    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marlja  Pust. 
S.  942.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Evprakslja  A. 
Paunovlc;  and 

S.943.  A  bill   for   the   relief  of  Frantls^ek 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Kuchel, 
Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr    Williams  of   New   Jersey,  Mrs. 
Neuberger,   Mr.   Pastore,   Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Smath- 
ers,  and  Mr.  Saltonstall)  : 
S   944    A  bill  to  provide  for  expanded  re- 
search m  the  oceans  and  the  Great  Lakes, 
to  establish  a  National  Oceanographlc  Coun- 
cil, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gruening)  : 
S  945  A  bill  creating  a  joint  commission 
of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Alaska 
to  make  administrative  determinations  of 
navigability  of  inland  nontidal  waters  in  the 
State  of  Alaska  for  State  selections;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
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of  the  United  States  (76  Stat.  87:  19  U.S.C. 
68);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  957.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Emiliana 
San  Diego  Anselmo:  and 

S.  958.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vladimir 
Petrovich:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

S.  959.  A  bill  authorizing  construction  of  a 
dam  and  reservoir  on  Mill  Creek  in  Grand 
County.  Utah,  in  the  interest  of  flood  con- 
trol, recreation,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  municipal  and  irrigation  water 
supplies:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dou  ;las)  : 

S.  960.  A  bill  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  provide  compen- 
sation for  certain  additional  losses;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  JAvrrs  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  John- 
ston. Mr.  Bayh.  and  Mr.  Fong)  : 

S.  961.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  American  Indians  from  being  in- 
fringed upon  by  Indian  tribes  exercising 
powers  of  self-government:  and 

8.  962.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  and  to  authorize  the  appeal  of  a  crimi- 
nal action  from  an  Indian  court  to  a  U.S. 
district  court  for  trial;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Foxr,.  and  Mr. 
Hruska) : 

S.  963.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Attorney 
General  to  receive,  investigate,  and  act  on 
complaints  filed  by  Indians  alleging  that 
they  have  been  deprived  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights: 

S.  964.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  certain  citizens  and  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  recommend  to 
the  Congress  a  model  code  governing  the 
administration  of  justice  by  courts  of  Indian 
offenses   on   Indian   reservations: 

S.  965.  A  bill  providing  that  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  concurrent  with 
that  of  the  States  over  certain  offenses  com- 
mitted by  non-Indians  against  non-Indians 
in  Indian  country: 

S.  966.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  certain  individuals: 

S.  967.  A  bill  relating  to  offenses  com- 
mitted within  Indian  country:   and 

S.  968.  A  bill  relating  to  the  employment 
by  certain  Indians  of  legal  counsel:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the   remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bills,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CHURCH: 

S.J.  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  permit 
membership  in  one  house  of  a  State  legisla- 
ture composed  of  more  than  one  house  to  be 
apportioned  with  the  approval  of  the  elector- 
ate upon  a  system  other  than  that  of  equal 
representation:  and 

S.J.  Res.  38.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  permit 
membership  in  one  house  of  a  State  legisla- 
ture composed  of  more  than  one  house  to  be 
apportioned  with  the  approval  of  the  elec- 
torate upon  a  system  other  than  that  of 
equal  representation;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Church  when  he 
introduced  the  above  joint  resolutions,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S.J.  Res.  39.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
April  of  ea<;h  year  as  National  Arbor  Day; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ERVIN,  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bayh, 
Mr.  Jong,  Mr.   Johnston,  and  Mr. 
HruIka) : 
S.J.  Res.  40.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
prepare  and  revise  certain  materials  related 
to  Indians  in  order  that  their  constitutional 
rights  might  be  fully  protected;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he 
introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

TO  EXPRESS  THE  SENSE  OF  CON- 
GRESS AGAINST  THE  PERSECU- 
TION OF  PERSONS  BY  SOVIET 
RUSSIA  BECAUSE  OF  THEIR  RE- 
LIGION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  (for  himself  and  Sen- 
ators Allott,  Bartlett.  Bayh,  Bennett, 
BoGGs,  Brewster,  Burdick,  Byrd  of  Vir- 
srinia,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Cannon, 
Case,  Clark,  Cooper,  Dodd,  Dominick, 
Douglas,  Fannin,  Fong,  Gruening,  Hart, 
Hartke.  Holland,  Hruska,  Inouye,  Jack- 
son, Javits,  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  Kuchel,  Lausche, 
Long  of  Missouri,  Magnuson,  McCarthy, 
McClellan,  McGee,  McGovern,  McIn- 
tyre,  McNamara,  Metcalf,  Miller,  Mon- 

DALE,  MONRONEY,  MONIOYA,  MORSE,  MOR- 
TON, Moss,  Mundt,  Murphy,  Nelson, 
Neuberger,  Pastore.  Pearson,  Pell, 
Proxmire,  Randolph,  Saltonstall.  Scott, 
Simpson,  Smathers,  Smith,  Symington, 
Thurmond,  Tower,  Tydings,  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  Yarborough,  and  Young 
of  Ohio)  submitted  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  17)  to  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  against  the  persecu- 
tion of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  because 
of  their  religion,  which  w-as  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  which  appears  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  COMMERCE  TO  MAKE  CERTAIN 
STLT5IES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  reported  an  original  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  76)  to  authorize  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  to  make  certain 
studies,  which,  under  the  rule,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Magnuson, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXV  RELAT- 
ING TO  JURISDICTION  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  COMMERCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  77) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S.  Res.  77 

Resolved,  That  paragraph  (f )  of  section  1 
of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  (relating  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce)  is  amended  by — 


(1)  Inserting  after  subparagraph  8  a  new 
subparagraph  as  follows : 

"9.  Scientific  research  and  surveys  In  the 
marine  environment."; 

( 2 )  redesignating  subparagraphs  9  through 
18  as  s^.bparagraphs  10  through  19,  respec- 
tively; and 

(3)  amending  the  subparagraph  redesig- 
nated above  as  subparagraph  15  to  read  as 
follows : 

"15.  Measures  relating  to  weather  and  cli- 
mate, including  the  Weather  Bureau.". 


STUDY  OF  BANKING  SYSTEM  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  submitted  the  follow- 
ing  resolution  (S.  Res.  78)  to  authorize 
a  study  by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  of  the  banking  system, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134  (a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
and  in  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  spec- 
ified by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  to  make  a  full  and  complete 
study  of  existing  practices  with  respect  to 
the  chartering  of  national  banks,  existing 
credit  and  other  operating  policies  of  such 
banks,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
recent  bank  failures  have  occurred  with  a 
view  to  determining  what  if  any  measures 
are  needed  to  strengthen  our  national  bank- 
ing system.  Such  study  shall  include,  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to,  an  inquiry  into  the 
following  matters: 

(1)  Whether  Federal  requirements  appli- 
cable to  the  chartering  of  new  banks  need 
tightening  In  the  public  interest  and  in 
order  to  prevent  destructive  competition 
among  financial  institutions: 

(2)  The  extent  to  which  there  has  been 
a  progressive  decline  In  the  percentage  of 
liquid  assets  held  by  rational  banks  con- 
trary  to  sotmd   banking   practices; 

(3)  Whether  Federal  requirements  with 
respect  to  the  capitalization  of  national  banks 
are  adequate; 

(4)  The  extent  to  which  sound  credit 
policies  have  been  relaxed  by  national  banks 
in  order  to  meet  competitive  pressures  or 
otherwise: 

(5)  Whether  any  national  banks  are  using 
affiliates  or  other  devices  as  a  means  of 
speculation:  and 

(6)  The  extent  to  which  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  has  access  to 
all  pertinent  data  necessary  to  the  effective 
discharge  of  its  functions. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  through  January  31,  1966.  Is 
authorized  to  (1)  make  such  expenditures  as 
it  deems  advisable:  (2)  employ  upon  a 
temporary  basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other 
assistants  and  consultants:  Provided,  That 
the  minority  is  authorized  at  its  discretion 
to  select  one  person  for  appolntm.ent,  and  the 
person  so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and 
his  compensation  shall  be  so  fixed  that  his 
gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than 
$1,200  than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to 
any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services,  information,  facilities 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings upon  the  study  and  Investigation  au-. 
thorlzed  by  this  resolution,  together  with 
such  recommendations  for  legislation  as  It 
deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
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practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  January 

31,  1966. 

SEC  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $  , 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 


A    NEW     WHEAT     PRICSTSUPPORT 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sena- 
tors Mundt,  Carlson,  and  Allott,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  new 
wheat  price-support  proposal.  The  com- 
panion bill  is  being  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Representa- 
tive Mark  Anorews,  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  new  and  better  price- 
support  legislation,  which  will  assure 
farmers  a  better  income  is  sorely  needed. 
Wheat  farmers  are  in  financial  trouble 
in  spite  of  better  than  average  crops. 
The  situation  will  become  even  more 
serious  unless  we  provide  a  price-support 
program  that  will  insure  a  better  income. 
With  sharply  increasing  costs  of  farm  op- 
erations year  after  year,  wheat  farmers 
cannot  remain  solvent  with  present 
wheat  income. 

The  bill  we  are  proposing  would  in- 
crease the  income  of  wheat  farmers  with 
little  or  no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Under  this  proposal  mini- 
mum mandatory  supports  would  be  at  50 
percent  of  parity  or  the  average  of  the 
world  price  for  the  past  3  years,  which- 
ever is  the  higher.  This  would  increase 
the  support  level  5  to  10  cents  a  bushel 
over  the  program  in  effect  for  1965. 

Farmers  would  be  paid  100  percent  of 
parity  through  wheat  certificates  on  that 
portion  of  their  wheat  which  is  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States.  It  would 
increase  the  domestic  wheat  certificate 
payments  from  the  present  75  cents  a 
bushel  to  approximately  $1.22  a  bushel. 

Under  this  bill  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture could  elect  to  make  all  of  the 
wheat  certificate  payments  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  through 
sales  of  certificates  to  processors,  or  a 
combination  of  the  two. 

Another  major  difference  between  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  and  the  present 
wheat  program  is  that  this  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  compen- 
sate farmers  for  the  mandatory  10-per- 
cent reduction  in  acreage.  The  payment 
would  be  50  percent  of  the  basic  non- 
certificate  support  rate  times  the  normal 
yield. 

It  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  payments  for  acre- 
age diverted  beyond  the  mandatoi-y  10 
percent. 

The  program  would  be  completely  vol- 
untary with  no  marketing  penalties  for 
farmers  who  elect  to  stay  outside  the 
program  and  overseed  their  allotment. 
Farmers  who  overseeded  their  allotment 
could  still  receive  certificate  payments  if 
the  excess  production  were  stored  under 
bond. 

Under  this  bill  there  would  be  no  costly 
export  subsidies  as  has  been  the  case  for 
many  years. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  bill 
is  that  it  )vould  be  much  more  simple  and 
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understandable  to  farmers  and  nonfarm- 
ers  alike  than  the  present  program. 

This  will  increase  wheat  income  to 
farmers  considerably  but  even  this  does 
not  go  as  far  as  it  should  in  raising  farm 
income.  However,  in  view  of  the  appar- 
ent attitude  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, it  is  probably  the  best  we  can  hope 
to  obtain. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  an  explanation  of  the  bill  and 
an  example  of  how  the  program  would 
work. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  explanation 
and'  example  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  bill  (S.  939)  to  provide  for  a  vol- 
untary wheat  domestic  parity  program, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Young  of  North  Da- 
kota (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

The  explanation  and  example  are  as 
follows : 

Explanation  of  Bill 

This  bill  provides  for  a  voluntary  wheat 
domestic  parity  program.     It  would — 

1.  Repeal  existing  provisions  for  market- 
ing quotas; 

2.  Make  permanent  the  provision  for  a 
minimum  national  acreage  allotment  of  49,- 
500,000  acres: 

3.  Provide  full  parity  for  wheat  for  domes- 
tic food  consumption,  and  not  less  than  the 
higher  of  d)  the  farm  price  equivalent  of 
the  previous  3-year  average  world  market 
price,  or  (ii)  50  percent  of  parity  for  all 
other  wheat: 

4.  Repeal  provisions  for  acreage  penalties 
for  overplanting  to  equal  1  million  acres; 

5.  Require  the  special  acreage  reserve  for 
old  wheat  farms  to  equal  1  million  acres; 

6.  Permit  producers  of  excess  wheat  to 
store  their  excess  and  qualify  for  marketing 
certificates  and  price  support: 

7.  Permit  certificates  to  be  Issued  for  wheat 
held  over  from  a  prior  crop  where  the  cur- 
rent crop  Is  underplanted; 

8.  Permit  the  President  to  suspend  the  re- 
quirement that  processors  acquire  market- 
ing certificates,  in  which  case  all  certificates 
would  be  redeemed  by  Conunodity  Credit 
Corporation; 

9.  Repeal  the  provision  for  monetary  pen- 
alties for  producing  crops  on  acreage  re- 
quired to  be  diverted  from  wheat:  and 

10.  Extend  the  wheat  diversion  payment 
program  permanently  with  a  mandatory  pay- 
ment rate  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  non- 
certificate  support  price  multiplied  by  the 
normal  production  of  the  acreage  diverted. 

Under  the  bill  acreage  allotments  would  be 
proclaimed  every  year.  The  amount  of  the 
national  acreage  allotment  would  be  the 
larger  of  49.500,000  acres,  or  the  acreage 
needed  to  meet  the  production  objective, 
which  could  not  be  less  than  1  billion  bush- 
els It  would  be  apportioned  among  States, 
counties,  and  farms  as  provided  by  existing 
law,  except  that  no  loss  of  history  would  re- 
sult from  the  overplanting  or  underplanting 
of  allotments.  Marketing  certificates  would 
be  utilized  as  under  existing  law,  except  that 
they  would  be  restricted  to  the  portion  of 
the  crop  needed  for  domestic  food  consump- 
tion, and  the  support  level  for  all  certificate 
wheat  would  be  full  parity,  instead  of  65  to 
90  percent  of  parity  for  domestic  certificate 
wheat  and  0  to  90  percent  of  parity  for  ex- 
port certificate  wheat.  The  remainder  of  the 
crop  would  be  supported  at  the  level  now  pro- 
vided for  noncertificate  wheat,  and  certifi- 
cates would  not  be  required  for  export  wheat. 


The  President  would  determine,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  objectives  of  the  act,  whether 
processors  would  be  required  to  obtain  certif- 
icates for  wheat  processed  for  domestic  con- 
sumption, or  whether  the  wheat  for  domestic 
consumption  should  move  at  the  noncertif- 
icate price,  with  the  certificate  Issued  to 
producers  being  redeemed  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  The  bill  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  1966  and  subsequent  crops. 

Section-by-Section  Explanation 

REPEAL  of  marketing  QUOTA  AUTHORITY EX- 
TENSION OF  4  9. 5 -MILLION -ACRE  MINIMUM 
ALLOTMENT 

Section  1  repeals  the  existing  provisions 
for  wheat  marketing  quotas,  and  continues 
in  effect  the  minimum  national  acreage  allot- 
ment of  49.5  million  acres. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that.  Instead  of 
proclaiming  marketing  quotas  when  the  sup- 
ply would  otherwise  be  excessive,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  a  production  objective 
each  year  and  proclaim  a  national  acreage 
allotment  designed  to  achieve  it.  The  for- 
mula for  determining  the  production  objec- 
tive would  be  the  same  as  the  present  formula 
for  determining  the  amount  of  the  market- 
ing quota,  and  the  national  acreage  allot- 
ment would  be  the  same  as  under  existing 
law,  except  that,  in  additional  to  the  1  billion 
bushel  minimum  provided  by  existing  law. 
this  subsection  would  continue  the  49.5-mil- 
llon-acre  minimum  which  existing  law  makes 
applicable  to  1965  only.  The  national  acre- 
age allotment  would  be  apportioned  to  States, 
counties,  and  farms  as  provided  by  existing 
law,  except  that  section  2  of  the  bill  would 
prevent  any  history  loss  by  reason  of  under- 
planting  or  overplanting  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964  prevented 
such  loss  in  1965.  and  section  3  of  the  bill 
would  provide  a  fixed  acreage  of  1  million 
acres  for  the  special  acreage  reserve  for  old 
wheat  farms  created  by  the  1964  act.  Acre- 
age allotments  could  be  increased  as  under 
existing  law,  but  the  existing  provision  for 
termination  is  deleted. 

Subsection  (b)  repeals  Public  Law  74.  77th 
Congress,  which  deals  with  wheat  marketing 
penalties:  and  amends  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  by  striking  out  section 
336  which  deals  with  the  marketing  quota 
referendum,  section  338  which  deals  with 
transfers  of  farm  marketing  quotas,  and  pro- 
visions in  various  other  sections  which  have 
no  meaning  in  the  absence  of  marketing 
quotas.  Paragraphs  (8)  and  (9)  of  Public 
Law  74,  which  deal,  respectively,  with  rice 
marketing  penalties  and  support  for  the  1941 
through  1946  crops  are  obsolete,  and  their 
repeal  merely  strikes  out  ineffective  provi- 
sions. Rice  marketing  penalty  rates  are  now 
established  by  section  356  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

Subsection  (c)  makes  changes  in  headings 
in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
required  by  the  deletion  of  quota  provisions. 

ACREAGE    PENALTY    REPEAL 

Section  2  makes  permanent  those  provi- 
sions of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964  which 
prevented  any  loss  of  State,  county,  or  farm 
acreage  history  in  1965  as  a  result  of  over- 
planting  or  underplanting  allotments. 

Subsection  (a)  prevents  such  loss  of  his- 
tory In  the  case  of  the  State  allotment.  The 
proviso  to  be  amended  by  subsection  ( a  >  was 
added  by  section  202(1)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1964. 

Subsection  (b)  prevents  such  loss  of  his- 
tory in  the  case  of  the  county  allotment. 
The  proviso  to  be  amended  by  subsection 
(b)  was  added  by  section  202(2)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1964. 

Subsection  (c)  prevents  such  loss  of  his- 
tory at  the  farm  level  in  the  same  manner  as 
was  provided  for  1965  by  section  202(3)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964. 

Subsection  (d)  complements  subsections 
(a)   and  (b)   by  making  changes  in  section 
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334(g)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  necessary  to  assure  that  States  and 
counties  do  not  lose  history  as  a  result  of  the 
overplanting  of  farm  allotments. 

-ACRE  SPECWL  ACREAGE  RESERVE 

pro%-ides  that  the  special  acreage 
old  wheat  farms  created  by  sec- 

of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964 

million  acres.  At  present  the 
■  be  set  at  any  figure  up  to  1  mil- 

that    the    Secretary    determines 


MILLION 

Section  3 
reserve  for 
tion  202(1) 
shall  be  1 
reserve  may 
lion  acres 
desirable. 

FULL    PARITY    FOR    \VHE.\T    FOR    DOMESTIC    FOOD 
CONSUMPTION 

Section  4  provides  price  support  at  full 
parity  for  wheat  for  domestic  food  consump- 
tion, and  puts  a  floor  under  the  support  level 
for  other  wheat  equal  to  the  higher  of  (i) 
the  farm  price  equivalent  of  the  previous 
3-year  average  world  market  price,  or  (11) 
50  percent  of  parity. 

Subsection  la)  repeals  the  existing  provi- 
sions for  support  of  domestic  certificate 
wheat  at  65  to  90  percent  of  parity  and  export 
certificate  wheat  at  0  and  90  percent  of  par- 
ity; and  provides  instead  for  a  single  support 
level  for  all  certificate  wheat  at  full  parity. 
Subsection  (a)  puts  a  floor  under  the  sup- 
port level  for  nonrcrtiflcate  wheat  eq".al  to 
the  higher  cf  (i)  the  farm  price  equivalent 
of  the  previous  3-year  average  world  market 
price,  or  (il>  50  percent  of  parity.  Subsec- 
tion (a)  also  repeals  those  provisions  of  the 
price-svipport  law  which  are  related  to  the 
marketing  quota  provisions  repealed  by  sec- 
tion  1   of  the  bill.     In   addition  subsection 

(a)  preserves  the  eligibility  for  wheat  price 
support  of  producers  who  exceed  their  allot- 
ments, but  store  their  excess  wheat  as  per- 
mitted under  section  5ib)  cf  the  bill. 

Subsection  (b)  limits  the  quantity  of  mar- 
keting certificates  issued  to  producers  to  the 
quantity  of  wheat  estimated  to  be  needed 
for  doniestic  food  consumption  (Instead  of 
Including  such  portion  of  the  estimated  ex- 
ports as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  as  is  now  provided ) .  Section 
202(10)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964  pro- 
vided for  the  1964  and  1965  crops  for  an 
adjustment  In  the  computation  of  the  na- 
tional allocation  percentage  which  was  de- 
signed to  result  In  Issuance  to  the  farmers 
who  complied  with  the  program  of  certifi- 
cates to  cover  the  entire  wheat  marketing 
allocation.  Subsection  (b)  of  the  bill  would 
make  this  provision  permanent. 

Subsection  (c)  strikes  out  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  379c(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  which  was  added  by 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964  and  provides  for 
two  kinds  of  certificates,  domestic  and  ex- 
port.    By  striking  this  sentence,  subsection 

(b)  provides  for  only  one  type  of  certificate. 
(The  other  reference  In  section  379c(a)  to 
two  types  of  certificates  is  deleted  by  an 
amendment  made  by  section  5(a)  of  the 
bill.) 

Subsection  (d)  amends  the  provision  of 
section  379c (c)  fixing  the  face  values  for 
domestic  and  export  certificates  to  provide 
for  fixing  a  face  value  for  a  single  type  of 
certificate. 

CERTIFICATES  FOR  PRIOR  CROP  WHEAT  IF  CURRENT 

CROP       UNDERPLANTED STORAGE       OF       EXCESS 

WHEAT 

Section  5(a)  would  permit  marketing  cer- 
tificates to  be  Issued  in  the  full  normal 
amount  when  the  producer  reduces  his  acre- 
age in  order  to  market  uncertificated  wheat 
on  hand  stored  under  bond  from  prior  crops. 
The  farm  wheat  marketing  allocation  Is  the 
normal  yield  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
multiplied  by  the  national  allocation  per- 
centage. Under  existing  law  marketing  cer- 
tificates are  to  be  issued  for  the  farm  wheat 
marketing  allocation,  but  not  more  than  the 
normal  yield  of  the  planted  acreage,  plus 
the  amount  of  wheat  stored  from  a  previous 
crop  under  section  379c(b)  or  to  avoid  pen- 


alty which  is  released  because  of  underplant- 
Ing  the  allotment.  Since  the  bill  repeals 
marketing  quotas,  there  no  longer  would  be 
any  wheat  stored  to  avoid  penalty.  The  bill 
would  permit  certificates  to  be  Issued  for 
any  uncertificated  wheat  stored  from  a  previ- 
ous crop  to  make  up  the  amount  of  the  farm 
wheat  marketing  allocation. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  5  extends  to  1966 
and  subsequent  years  the  provisions  enacted 
for  the  1965  crop  by  section  202(13)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1964.  which  permit  a  pro- 
ducer who  exceeds  his  allotment  by  not  more 
than  50  percent  to  store  his  excess  wheat 
and  remain  eligible  for  marketing  certificates. 
Producers  who  store  their  excess  in  accord- 
ance with  this  provision  also  maintain  eligi- 
bility for  wheat  price  support  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949. 

Subsection  (b)  in  extending  this  provision 
would  strike  from  it  provisions  relating  to 
storage  to  avoid  marketing  penalties,  which 
would  have  no  meaning  after  repeal  by  the 
bill  of  provisions  for  marketing  quotas. 

AUTHORITY  TO  SUSPEND  REQUIREMENT  FOR  PUR- 
CHASE OF  CERTIFICATES  BY  PROCESSORS CER- 
TIFICATES   NOT    REQUIRED    ON    EXPORTS 

Section  6  would  authorize  the  President  to 
suspend  the  requirement  that  processors  ac- 
quire marketing  certificates  to  cover  the 
amount  of  wheat  processed  by  them  for  do- 
mestic food  consumption.  This  section  also 
repeals  the  requirement  that  exporters  ac- 
quire marketing  certificate's  for  wheat  ex- 
ported by  them,  since  it  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  that  the  noncertificate  wheat  move  freely 
into  export.  The  President  might  suspend 
the  requirement  that  processors  acquire  cer- 
tificates either  in  whole  or  in  part.  If  he  de- 
termined, for  instance,  that  the  regulation 
of  commerce  would  be  better  served  by  re- 
quiring the  processors  to  acquire  certificates 
for  a  part  of  the  wheat  processed  by  them,  he 
could  so  provide.  The  suspension  might  be 
for  an  entire  marketing  year  or  a  shorter  or 
longer  period,  as  determined  by  the  President. 

REPEAL    OF    MONETARY    PENALTIES    FOR    PRODUC- 
TION   ON    DIViaiTED   ACRES 

Section  7  repeals  the  provision  for  mone- 
tary penalties  for  producing  corps  on  acreage 
required  to  be  diverted  from  wheat.  Pro- 
ducers would  continue,  however,  to  be  sub- 
ject to  loss  of  eligibility  for  wheat  price  sup- 
port and  marketing  certificates,  if  they  pro- 
duced crops  on  such  acreage.  The  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1964  made  similar  provision  with 
respect  to  the  1964  and  1965  crops. 

EXTENSION    OF    WHEAT    ACREAGE    DIVERSION 
PAYMENT     PROGRAM 

Section  8  extends  the  wheat  acreaige  di- 
version payment  program  permanently  and 
provides  for  a  mandatory  payment  rate  equal 
to  50  percent  of  the  noncertificate  support 
price  times  the  normal  production  of  the 
acreage  diverted  from  wheat.  The  existing 
provision,  which  terminates  with  the  1965 
crop,  is  discretionary  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary;  and  the  amount  of  the  payment, 
within  the  specified  maximum.  Is  also  dis- 
cretionary. Beginning  with  the  1966  crop, 
the  Secretary  would  be  required  to  formulate 
and  carry  out  a  program  providing  payments 
on  acreage  diverted  from  wheat  by  reason 
of  the  reduction  of  the  national  acreage  al- 
lotnient  below  55  million  acres,  and  the  pay- 
ment rate  would  be  fixed  by  law  at  50  percent 
of  the  noncertificate  support  rate  multiplied 
by  the  normal  production  of  the  acreage 
diverted.  The  Secretary  could  permit  diver- 
sion of  up  to  an  additional  20  percent  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  at  the  same  payment 
rate. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Section  9  would  make  the  bill  effective 
with  the  1966  crop.  If  allotments  were  es- 
tablished for  the  1966  crop  before  passage  of 
the  bill,  they  would  be  effective  without 
further  action. 


IMPACT  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  PARITY  WHEAT  PRO- 
GRAM SPONSORED  BY  SENATORS  YOUNG  Op 
NORTH  DAKOTA,  MUNDT.  CARLSON.  ALLOTT,  AS 
COMPARED  TO  THE  PRESENT  WHEAT  PROGRAM 
ON    A    SAMPLE    FARM 

This  farm  under  the  55-mlllion-acre  na- 
tional allotment  had  a  wheat  acreage  allot. 
ment  of  108  acres.  The  96  acres  used  in  this 
sample  is  the  acreage  this  farm  would  have 
after  the  mandatory  11.1-percent  reduction 
required  under  the  present  law  has  been 
taken. 

A  25-bushel-per-acre  normal  yield  is  used 
in  this  sample. 


Present 

program 
(1965) 

Bill  sponsored 

by  Senator 

Young  of 

North  Dakota 
and  other 
Seniitors 

Wheat  acres                 . 

96 

12 

2,400 

96 

Pivcrtcd  acres 

12 

Wheat  produced  (bushels). 

2,400 

Wheat  income: 
Basic  support 

$3, 000. 00 
810.00 
2.52.  00 

$3,120  00 

Domrstic  certificates.. 
Export 

1,220.00 
0 

Total  wheat  income. 
Acreage    diversion    pay- 
ments   

4,062.00 
0 

4.340.00 

19.5.00 

Total  income 

Blend  price  per  bushel 

4, 062. 00 
l.GSl 

4,535.00 
1.88 
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If  cash  wheat  prices  averaged  10  cents  per 
bushel  above  support  levels  as  has  been  the 
case  in  major  wheat  producing  areas  in  the 
United  States  during  the  current  marketing 
year,  the  blended  price  received  by  farmers 
under  the  Young,  Mundt,  Carlson,  Allott 
proposal  would  be  approximately  $2  per 
bushel. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  farmer  is  not  receiving  his  fair 
share  of  the  national  income  and  this 
Congress  must  take  steps  to  remedy  that 
situation,  or  otherwise  the  farmer  will 
not  be  the  only  one  to  suffer  if  he  Is 
forced  into  a  depressed  condition. 

I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  a  bill  Intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  TMr. 
YotJNG],  which,  if  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress, would  substantially  increase  the 
income  of  the  wheat  farmer. 

This  is  an  improved  version  of  the  bill 
that  Senator  Young  introduced  last  year 
and  which  I  cosponsored.  It  can  be 
definitely  stated  that  had  this  bill  been 
approved  instead  of  the  existing  law  ap- 
proved by  Congress  last  session,  the  in- 
come of  the  wheat  producers  of  this  Na- 
tion would  have  been  substantially 
increased. 

Present  farm  parity  is  rated  at  75  per- 
cent. This  is  the  lowest  parity  income 
that  the  farmer  has  received  since  the 
1930's.  The  average  parity  during  the  8 
years  of  the  Eisenhower  administration 
was  84',^  percent.  Certainly  there  can 
be  no  justification  for  this  low  parity 
ratio  for  agriculture  today. 

The  American  farmer  aski^jAoly  that 
he  receive  his  fair  share  of  the^iational 
income  and  this  he  is  entitled  to. 

American  farmers  and  ranchers — to- 
gether with  those  who  deal  with  them— 
are  the  most  eflBcient  producers  in  the 
world.  They  have  developed  a  facility  to 
put  research  findings  and  technological 
improvements  into  practice  on  a  sound 
basis.  Their  chief  problem  is  markets 
and  an  opportunity  to  adjust  their  pro- 


ductive enterprise  to  the  ever-changing 
market  opportunities. 

Today,  and  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
our  American  family  farm  will  be  able  to 
feed  our  people  at  home  and  make  avail- 
able increasing  amounts  of  food  and 
fiber  for  trade  and  aid  and  economic  de- 
velopment around  the  world. 

One  would  think,  based  on  ability  to 
produce,  that  our  farmer  would  have  lit- 
tle anxiety  for  the  future,  but  what  are 
the  facts? 

The  hard  facts  are  that  farm  income 
has  declined  and  farm  expenses  con- 
tinue to  mount.  Net  farm  income  was 
at  its  height  in  1947  when  it  reached 
S17.3  biUion.  By  1960  it  had  climbed 
back  to  almost  S12  billion.  In  1962  it 
increased  to  $13.2  billion— in  1963  it  was 
$13  billion  or  a  decrease  of  2  percent 
and  for  the  first  6  months  of  1964  it  was 
running  at  a  rate  of  3  percent  below  the 
first  6  months  of  1963. 

In  1960  farm  production  expenses 
amounted  to  S26.2  billion  and  in  1963 
amounted  to  S29.2  billion. 

In  1960  the  farmers'  share  of  the  total 
national  income  was  3  percent  and  by 
the  first  half  of  1964  this  had  declined 
a  full  one-sixth  to  2V2  percent. 

This  substantial  loss  in  farm  income 
affects  not  only  the  farmer  himself,  but 
can  and  will  have  a  vital  effect  on  our 
national  economy. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  agricul- 
ture today  is  unity  as  to  goals  and  how 
to  achieve  them.  Agriculture  must  once 
again  speak  with  one  voice.  Then  the 
representatives  from  the  farming  States 
will  be  able  to  act  with  greater  effect. 
I  shall  assist  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  in  any  way  I  can  to  secure  ap- 
proval of  the  legislation  ■  he  has  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  Senator 
Young,  and  others  in  sponsoring  a  vol- 
untary wheat  domestic  parity  program 
u'hich  is  designed  to  increase  the  income 
of  the  wheat  producers  of  America  and 
assist  them  in  their  struggle  to  achieve 
full  parity  of  income  for  their  overall 
fanning  operations  and  thus  bring  to 
this  segment  of  our  great  American 
system  a  share  of  the  prosperity  being 
enjoyed  by  our  city  cousins. 

The  bill  which  has  been  introduced 
here  today  is  designed  to  provide  co- 
operators  with  full  parity  of  income  for 
that  portion  of  their  wheat  production 
which  is  used  for  domestic  consumption. 
It  also  provides  for  a  minimum  support 
for  that  portion  of  his  crop  production 
which  finds  its  way  into  export.  The 
legislation  does  away  with  the  cumber- 
some certificate  program  for  export 
wheat,  and,  in  my  opinion,  allows  more 
flexibility  in  the  export  trade  market. 
Further,  in  order  to  supplement  the 
income  of  wheat  farmers,  the  legislation 
makes  it  mandatory  that  on  the  diverted 
acres  of  the  cooperators  a  payment  will 
be  made  to  the  fanner  based  on  a  for- 
mula of  50  percent  of  noncertificate  sup- 
port price  multiplied  by  the  normal  pro- 
duction of  the  acreage  diverted.  This 
would  immediately  place  more  income  in 
the  pocket  of  the  wheat  fanner  since 
under  present  law  the  Secretai-y,  while 


he  may  make  payments,  decided  not  to 
do  so  for  the  1965  program. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  the  Jan- 
uary 15  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
lease entitled  "Agriculture  Prices,"  I 
note  that  parity  ratio  has  declined 
another  point  and  now  stands  at  74  per- 
cent of  parity.  The  report  points  out 
that  the  main  cause  for  the  decline  is 
the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  rose 
four  points  in  the  past  month  which 
places  the  farm  economy  in  an  even  more 
untenable  position  than  now  exists. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  President,  that  Congress 
take  effective  action  to  reverse  the  trend 
which  has  taken  place  over  the  past  4 
years  as  a  continual  reduction  of  the 
farmer's  parity.    Congress  in  all  of  its 
wisdom  has  been  considering  and  ap- 
proving legislation  to  reinforce  the  econ- 
omy of  various  segments  of  our  country 
and  I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  that  Con- 
gress immediately  enact  legislation  to 
implement  the   economy   of   our   great 
agriculture      industry.    It      has      been 
pointed  out  many  times  that  a  sound 
and  stable  agriculture  economy  is  essen- 
tial  if   we  are  to  maintain  prosperity 
through  all  America.    Those  engaged  in 
agriculture  are  both  producers  and  con- 
sumers.   Farmers   must  be  assured  of 
parity  of  income  so  that  they  can  pur- 
chase as  consumers  the  products  proc- 
essed by  those  living  in  urban  areas  and 
engaged  in  our  great  industrial  produc- 
tion.   If  the  income  of  the  farmer  is 
depressed  he  cannot  buy  the  automobiles, 
the  TV  sets,  the  farm  machinery,  the 
new  household  furniture,  and  many  other 
items  essential  to  20th  century  living. 
If  he  does  not  enter  the  buyers  market 
in  this  way  it  of  course  affects  the  in- 
come of  those  w-orking  in  factories  since 
their  jobs  depend  on  consumer  purchas- 
ing power. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  years  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  our  farmers  has  been 
measured  in  terms  of  parity— which  in 
farm  language  means  that  when  a  farm- 
er receives  full  parity  he  enjoys  the  same 
purchasing   power  of  his  city   cousins. 
That  is  justice.    Today  at  74  percent  of 
parity  our  farmers  are  living  on  three- 
fourths  the  purchasing  power  of  their  city 
friends.    It  is  time  that  we  in  Congress 
who  legislate  almost  daily  to  improve  the 
economic  status  of  some  segment  of  so- 
ciety give  serious  thought  to  needed  leg- 
islation to  provide  the  opportunity  to 
the  farmers  of  America  to  receive  the 
full  parity  of  income  about  which  we 
have  all  spoken  on  so  many  occasions 
but  have  failed  miserably  in  delivering. 
I  therefore  hope  that  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  wUl  schedule  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation  and  report  to  the 
Senate  forthwith  a  bUl  which  wUl  bring 
into  being  a  farm  program  designed  to 
provide  opportunity  for  our  farmers  to 
achieve  the  parity  of  income  they  so  ear- 
nestly desire.    It  is  axiomatic  that  when 
farmers  prosper  we  increase  the  pros- 
perity of  other  areas  of  our  economy  and 
open  up  employment  opportunities  all 
over  the  country.    So  let  us  start  in  the 
present  session  of  a  new  Congress  with 
a  new  determination  to  attack  the  prob- 
lems of  certain  depressed  areas  by  in- 
creasing the  income  of  our  rural  popula- 


tion so  that  they  can  participate  in  the 
prosperity  the  Federal  Government  is 
trying  to  promote  for  all  Americans. 


INCREASE  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

BENEFITS 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  de- 
signed to  increase  social  security  benefits 
so  as  cover  the  cost-of-living  increase  of 
recent  years.  My  bill  is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  measure  passed  by  this  Sen- 
ate last  year,  and  I  hope  it  will  receive 
prompt  and  careful  consideration. 

I  have  not  included  in  the  bill  the  con- 
troversial medical  care  proposals  which 
prevented  its  passage  last  year.  I  hope 
those  proposals  will  receive  the  separate 
consideration  they  need  and  deserve.  In 
the  meantime,  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
delay  further  in  granting  to  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries  the  cost-of-Uving  in- 
crease they  so  desperately  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  brief 
listing  of  the  major  features  of  my  bill, 
and  I  ask  that  the  bill  be  held  at  the  desk 
through  next  Monday  in  case  other  Sen- 
ators wish  to  cosponsor  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
Without  objection,  the  list  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  that  the  bill  be  held 
at  the  desk  for  cosponsors  is  granted. 

The  bill  (S.  940)  to  increase  benefits 
under  the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system,  to  provide 
child's  insurance  benefits  beyond  age  18 
while  in  school,  to  provide  widow's  bene- 
fits at  age  60  on  a  reduced  basis,  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  certain  individuals  not 
otherwise  eligible  at  age  72,  to  improve 
the  actuarial  status  of  the  trust  funds,  to 
extend  coverage,  and  for  other  .purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Tower,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  list  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  is  as  follows: 

Features  of  Tower  Social  SECURirT  Cost- 
OF-LiviNG  Increase  Bill 

1.  Grants  a  $7  across-the-board  benefit  in- 
crease for  primary  beneficiaries  and  propor- 
tionate increases  for  other  beneficiaries  with 
a  family  maximxun  range  of  $70.50  to  $312 
per  month  depending  upon  the  amount  01 
covered  earnings. 

2.  Physicians  are  not  covered. 

3.  Tips  are  not  included  as  wages. 

4.  Firemen  and  policemen  with  existing 
State  or  local  retirement  plans  are  not 
covered  by  this  bill. 

5.  Proportionately  increases  those  railroad 
retirement  benefits  which  are  tied  to  social 
security  rates. 

6.  Increases  the  earning  exemption  by  $300 
to  a  $1,500  maximum  and  provides  a  $1 
reduction  in  benefits  for  each  $2  of  earnings 
on  the  next  $1,500  (nor  next  $500). 

7.  Liberalizes  disability  insurance  defini- 
tion of  blindness. 

8.  Liberalizes  the  definition  of  "dependent 

child." 

9  Exempts  certain  religious  groups  which 
make  provision  for  their  members  otherwise. 

10  Increases  matching  aid  for  the  needy 
aged  blind  and  disabled  and  increases  earn- 
ing exemptions  for  old-age  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

11  Revises  social  security  financing  to  set 
a  $5,600  wage  base  and  revises  rates  over  a 
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5-year  period  to  a  maximum  of  5.2  percent 
on  employees  and  employers  and  to  7.8  per- 
cent on  self-employed   persons. 


NATIONAL  OCEANOGRAPHIC 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  referral,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  expanded  research  in  the 
oceans  and  Great  Lakes,  to  establish  a 
National  Oceanographic  Council,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Unanimous  consent  is  requested  that 
the  bill  may  lie  on  the  table  through 
February  9  to  afford  an  opportunity  for 
those  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  who 
may  wish  to  do  so  to  be  cosponsors,  join- 
ing with  those  who  are  presently  cospon- 
soring  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  introduced  today  has  two  major  leg- 
islative objectives. 

One  is  to  set  forth  a  policy  and  purpose 
for  our  national  oceanographic  program. 

The  other  is  to  provide  high  level 
guidance  and  coordination  of  Govern- 
ment activities  under  this  program. 

A  declared  policy  and  purpose  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  proper  legislative  base 
for  the  national  program. 

No  such  base  presently  exists. 

Such  a  base  was  established  in  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958  for  our  space  program,  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  for  our  nu- 
clear program,  and  in  many  other  con- 
gressional enactments  authorizing  or  in- 
augurating, advancing,  or  coordinating, 
programs  of  national  significance. 

A  legislative  base  and  a  stated  policy 
and  purpose  are  equally  important  to  the 
wise  development  and  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  our  national  oceanographic 
program. 

All  of  the  above-named  programs  are 
vital  to  our  welfare  and  security. 

All  involve  scientific  and  technological 
undertakings  of  magnitude  which  de- 
mand cooperation,  coordination,  guid- 
ance, and  evaluation  at  the  highest  Gov- 
ernment level. 

The  oceanographic  program  lacks  such 
coordination,  guidance,  and  direction. 

The  bill  introduced  today  proposes  to 
remedy  these  omissions. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  will  provide  the 
national  oceanographic  program  a  legis- 
lative base  similar  to  that  of  our  atomic 
energy  and  space  programs. 

The  Nation's  space  program,  its  atomic 
energy  program,  and  its  oceanographic 
program  are  complementary  to  each 
other. 

The  nuclear  submarine  and  the  Polaris 
missile  present  a  concrete  example. 

Knowledge  of  ocean  depths  and  the 
forces  within  them,  of  capsuled  and  con- 
trolled atomic  energy,  and  of  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  atmosphere  are  vital  to 
our  Polaris  program,  and  equally  vital 
to  our  defense  against  missile-carrying 
submarines  of  other  nations. 

"The  submarine  armed  with  long- 
range  missiles  is  probably  the  most  po- 
tent weapon  system  threatening  our  se- 
curity today,"  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  Committee  on  Oceanography 
has  stated. 


Mr.  President,  a  secure  America  re- 
quires that  we  be  strong  in  space,  strong 
in  the  applications  of  nuclear  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes  and  the  national  de- 
fense, and  strong  on,  in,  and  under  the 
oceans. 

Neglect  of  any  of  these  three  demands 
weakens  a  major  bastion  of  national  se- 
curity, and  the  weakening  of  one  bastion 
imposes  additional  defense  burdens  on 
the  others. 

Equally  evident  is  the  fact  that  scien- 
tific advancement  in  one  arena  encour- 
aged by  a  sound  national  program  should 
keep  pace  with  expansion  in  the  others 
to  the  extent  our  national  security  and 
welfare  requires. 

To  this  objective  Congress  can,  and 
I  am  confident  will,  contribute. 

Peaceful  and  defensive  uses  of  atmos- 
phere and  space,  as  we  all  know,  have 
increased  tremendously  in  the  past  8 
years. 

These  increases  in  large  measure  are 
the  fruit  of  the  declaration  of  policy  and 
purpose  in  the  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Act  of  1958,  introduced  by  then  Senator 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  now  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  late  Senator 
Styles  Bridges. 

Peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  in  in- 
dustry, in  medical  fields,  in  research,  and 
in  many  other  areas  have  multiplied  al- 
most incredibly  since  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  was  placed  on  our  statute  books. 

This  proliferation  of  benefits  reflects 
the  declarations  of  policy  and  purpose 
with  which  Congress,  in  its  wisdom, 
headed  that  historic  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced today  would,  for  the  first  time, 
state  the  objectives  and  goals  of  Con- 
gress in  the  development  of  a  strong  and 
efficient  oceanographic  and  Great  Lakes 
scientific  program. 

The  declaration  of  policy  and  purpose 
in  this  measure  is  similar  to  that  relating 
to  the  aeronautics  and  space  program  in 
the  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act,  although 
applicable  not  to  space  but  to  the  waters 
which  bound  us  on  the  east,  south,  and 
west,  and  to  those  of  the  seas  and  the 
Great  Lakes  to  our  north. 

The  declaration  is  similar  also  to  the 
declaration  of  policy  and  the  statement 
of  purpose  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

It  is  similar  because  the  policies  de- 
clared in  those  two  acts  and  the  pend- 
ing bill  are  national  policies;  the  pur- 
poses are  national  purposes,  and  these 
national  policies  and  purposes  express 
the  determination  of  the  Congress  to 
strengthen  our  security,  economy,  and 
welfare. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  declaration  of  policy  and 
purpose  embodied  in  the  bill  I  have  in- 
troduced today  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  declaration 
and  policy  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  944)  to  provide  for  ex- 
panded research  in  the  oceans  and  the 
Great  Lakes,  to  establish  a  National 
Oceanographic  Council,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
•  for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


The  declaration  of  policy  and  purpose 
presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson  is  as  follows: 
Declaration  of  Polict  and  Pxjrpose 

Section  201.  The  oceanographic  and  marine 
activities  of  the  United  States  should  be  con- 
ducted so  as  to  contribute  to  the  following 
objectives: 

1.  The  expansion  of  human  knowledge  of 
phenomena  In  and  related  to  the  oceans,  the 
marine  environment,  and  the  Great  Lakes, 
their  boundaries  and  contents. 

2.  The  preservation  of  the  role  of  the  United 
States  as  a  leader  in  oceanographic  and  ma- 
rine science  and  technology. 

3.  The  enhancement  of  the  general  welfare 
and  security  of  the  United  States. 

4.  The  advancement  of  education  and 
training  in  marine  science  and  technology. 

5.  The  development  and  Improvement  of 
the  capabilities,  performance,  and  efficiency 
of  vehicles,  equipment,  and  Instruments  for 
use  In  exploration,  research,  surveys,  the  re- 
covery of  resources,  and  the  transmission  of 
energy  in  the  marine  environment. 

6.  The  coordination  of  activities  of  the  vari- 
ous agencies  concerned  with  the  marine  sci- 
ences, and  the  collection,  storing  and  distri- 
bution of  significant  data  acquired  as  a 
result  of  these  activities. 

7.  The  establishment  of  long-range  stud- 
ies of  the  potential  benefits  to  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy, security,  health  and  welfare  to  be 
gained  from,  the  opportunities  for,  and  the 
problems  involved  in  utilization  of  scien- 
tific marine  and  Great  Lakes  research  and 
surveys. 

8.  The  effective  utilization  of  the  scien- 
tific and  engineering  resources  of  the  United 
States  with  close  cooperation  among  all  in- 
terested agencies  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of 
effort,  facilities  and  equipment,  or  waste. 

9.  The  making  available  to  agencies  di- 
rectly concerned  or  affected  by  oceanographic 
or  Great  Lakes  phenomena  of  knowledge  ob- 
tained through  U.S.  scientific  marine  re- 
search and  surveys  which  is  of  value  or  sig- 
nificance to  the  agency. 

10.  The  cooperation  by  the  United  States 
with  other  nations  and  groups  of  nations  in 
oceanographic  and  marine  research  and  sur- 
veys when  such  cooperation  Is  In  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  began  my  remarks  I  stated  that 
the  bill  introduced  today  has  two  major 
legislative  objectives. 

The  first  of  these  objectives,  a  declara- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  policy  and  pur- 
poses of  our  oceanographic  program,  I 
have  detailed  to  the  Senate  for  its  con- 
sideration. 

The  second  objective,  necessary  to  im- 
plement the  first,  is  to  provide  high  level 
guidance  to  and  coordination  of  our 
oceanographic  program.  There  must  be 
such  guidance  and  coordination  to  effec- 
tuate our  declared  policy  and  purpose. 

To  achieve  these  requirements  the  bill 
would  establish  a  National  Oceanogra- 
phic Council  which  would  have  certain 
key  responsibilities  and  functions. 

These  responsibilities  in  the  oceanog- 
raphic field  would  be  similar  to  those  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council  in  the  space  program,  and  to 
those  of  the  National  Security  Council 
in  its  vital  area. 

We  have  a  National  Security  Council 
because  several  departments  and  agen- 
cies have  separate  and  distinctive  mis- 
sions and  programs  which  relate  to  our 
security,  and  coordination  of  these  pro- 
grams, domestic,  foreign,  and  military,  is 
essential.  To  this  end  the  Council 
advises  the  President. 
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Similarly,  a  number  of  departments 
and  agencies  have  separate  missions  in 
the  aeronautics  and  space  program. 

When  Chairman  Johnson  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Space  and  Aero- 
nautics reported  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  to  the  Senate  in 
the  86th  Congress,  he  noted  in  the  report 
that  at  least  12  departments  or  agencies 
of  Government  were  engaged  or  had  a 
direct  interest  in  aeronautical  and  space 
activities,  and  added : 

Any  differences  arising  among  the  agencies 
must  be  settled  at  a  governmental  level  high- 
er than  that  occupied  by  any  of  these  op- 
erating agencies. 

And  so  we  find  in  title  I  of  the  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  a  declaration  of 
policy  and  purposes  of  the  act,  and  we 
find  title  II  carrying  the  heading:  "Co- 
ordination of  Aeronautical  and  Space  Ac- 
tivities" with  the  subheading  "National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council." 

The  Council,  it  will  be  noted,  takes 
precedence  over  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  or 
other  groups  with  respxjnsibilities  in  the 
program. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  equally  obvious,  in 
my  opinion,  that  there  is  a  pressing  need 
for  a  National  Oceanographic  Council,  a 
Council  established  and  functioning  at 
the  highest  Government  level. 

Six  departments  and  22  agencies,  of- 
fices, and  bureaus,  of  which  five  are  in- 
dependent agencies,  are  engaged  or  have 
a  direct  interest  in  the  seas,  their  mo- 
tions, their  boundaries,  and  their  con- 
tents. 

These  departments  and  agencies  have 
separate  and,  almost  without  exception, 
historic  missions.  Some  of  these  mis- 
sions are  vital  to  our  national  security. 
Many  are  important  to  our  commerce 
and  national  economy.  Several  enhance 
our  health  and  safety.  Recreation  values 
of  the  marine  environment  are  receiving 
increasing  Government  and  pubic  atten- 
tion. Each  of  the  many  missions  is 
distinctive. 

This  means,  in  effect,  that  there  are 
numerous  and  widely  dispersed  Govern- 
ment oceanographic  programs,  and  that 
these  programs  vary  in  aims,  techniques, 
disciplines,  capabilities,  requirements, 
and  in  present  and  potential  value.  All 
have  been  conceived  to  meet  a  need  or  to 
contribute  to  the  strength  and  welfare 
of  our  counti-y  and  our  people. 

Coordination  of  these  programs  and 
activities  at  a  higher  Government  level 
than  that  of  the  operating  agencies  is  as 
important  to  the  development  of  an 
efficient,  comprehensive,  national  ocean- 
ographic program  as  the  Congress  deter- 
mined it  to  be  to  our  national  space 
effort. 

Coordination  is  imperative  if  we  are  to 
have  a  truly  national  program,  a  bal- 
anced oceanographic  program,  and  a 
program  in  which  expansion  of  the  vari- 
ous activities  will  progress  to  the  degree 
merited  by  our  national  interests  and 
objectives. 

The  National  Oceanographic  Council 
which  the  bill  introduced  today  proposes 
be  established,  would  assist  and  advise 
the  President  in  coordinating  these 
activities. 


The  Oceanographic  Council  would  per- 
form functions  and  offer  services  in  the 
fields  of  oceanography  and  marine 
science  identical  to  those  performed  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council  in  the  space  program. 

The  latter  advises  and  assists  the  Pres- 
ident, as  he  may  request,  in: 

Designation  of  responsibility  for  direc- 
tion of  the  major  space  and  aeronautical 
activities. 

Providing  for  effective  cooperation  be- 
tween agencies  engaged  in  these  activi- 
ties. 

Development  of  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  be  conducted  by  departments 
and  agencies  in  the  aeronautics  and  space 
field. 

Resolving  differences  arising  among 
depai-tments  and  agencies  with  respect 
to  aeronautical  and  space  activities. 

Reviev;ing  and  evaluating  all  signifi- 
cant aeronautical  and  space  activities, 
including  the  policies,  plans,  programs, 
and  accomplishments  of  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States  taking 
pait  in  the  program. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Space  Council  participates  in 
the  pertinent  overall  budget  analyses 
prior  to  their  formal  presentation  to  the 
President  and  transmission  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  advises  as  to  duplications, 
speed  of  performance  on  projects,  ad- 
vanced planning,  and  areas  of  needed  co- 
operation. 

The  National  Oceanographic  Council 
would  duplicate  these  activities  in  the 
field  of  marine  science  and  technology. 
The  Space  Council,  upon  request  of 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  the  staffs 
of  congressional  committees,  supplies 
them  with  competent  and  objective  in- 
formation about  the  program  imder  its 
surveillance. 

The  proposed  National  Oceanographic 
Council  would  provide  a  similar  service 
to  Members  of  the  Congress  and  staffs  of 
congressional  committees  who  are  con- 
cerned about  our  progress  in  the  marine 
sciences  and  technology. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  staffs  of  congres- 
sional committees  have  a  real  need  for 
far  more  infomiation  on  the  numerous 
Government  research,  survey,  and  tech- 
nological activities  in  progress  or  pro- 
jected on,  in,  and  under  the  seas  around 
us  and  the  inland  ocean  comprising  the 
Great  Lakes. 

A  National  Oceanographic  Council 
would  supply  this  information. 

A  central  source  of  oceanographic  and 
marine  information  would  have  great 
value  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce which  has  legislative  and  over- 
sight jurisdiction  extending  to  agencies 
in  three  departments,  agencies  that  in 
support  of  separate  missions  are  actively 
engaged  in  ocean  and  Great  Lakes  re- 
search. 

Such  a  source  would  be  equally  valua- 
ble other  standing  committees  of  the 
Congress  that  have  mai'itime-related  re- 
sponsibilities contributing  to  the  Nation's 
security,  economy,  and  welfare. 

Information  provided  by  a  National 
Oceanographic  Council  would  assist  ma- 
terially the  Appropriations  Committees 
of  the  Congress  in  considering  needs  of 


the  overall  marine  science  program  and 
in  weighing  the  funding  requests  of  the 
numerous  departments  and  agencies  par- 
ticipating in  that  program. 

Far  more  important  than  the  advan- 
tages a  National  Oceanographic  Council 
will  bring  to  the  Congress,  however,  are 
the  benefits  that  will  accrue  through  a 
coordinated  national  program  to  indus- 
try, to  commerce,  to  science,  to  educa- 
tion, to  .the  health  and  prosperity  of  our 
people,  and  to  the  defense  of  our  homes 
and  liberties  from  attack  or  blockade  by 
missile-bearing  enemy  submarines. 

"Knowledge  of  the  oceans  is  more  than 
a  matter  of  curiosity.  Our  very  survival 
may  hinge  on  it,"  the  late  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  stated  in  a  letter  to  Vice 
President  Johnson  in  a  letter  dated 
March  29, 1961. 

And  1  month  to  a  day  before  his  assas- 
sination. President  Kennedy,  addressing 
the  100th  anniversary  observance  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  declared: 

Our  goal  is  to  investigate  the  world  ocean, 
its  boundaries,  its  properties,  its  processes. 
To  a  surprising  extent,  the  sea  has  remained 
a  mystery.  Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over 
it  in  vain.  We  know  less  of  the  oceans  at 
our  feet,  where  we  came  from,  than  we  do 
of  the  sky  above  our  heads.  It  is  time  to 
change  this,  to  use  to  the  full  our  powerful 
new  instruments  of  oceanic  exploration,  to 
drive  back  the  frontiers  of  the  unknown  in 
the  waters  which  encircle  our  globe.  I  can 
Imagine  no  field  among  all  those  which  are 
so  exciting  today  than  this  great  effort  which 
our  country  and  others  will  carry  on  in  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  President,  we  still  know  less  about 
the  oceans  at  our  feet  than  we  do  about 
the  sky  above  our  heads,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  know  less  until  we  have  a  na- 
tional oceanographic  program  coordi- 
nated at  the  highest  Government  level. 

Oceanography  must  be  put  on  an  ad- 
ministrative parity  with  our  space  pro- 
gram. That  is  what  enactment  of  this 
measure  will  do. 

Writing  in  the  December  1964  issue  of 
Navy,  the  magazine  of  sea  power.  Rear 
Adm.  Denys  W.  Knoll,  oceanographer  of 
the  Navy  and  commander.  U.S.  Naval 
Oceanographic  Office  makes  this  point: 

Our  experiences  in  the  exploration  of 
outer  space  have  shown  us  that  it  is  easier 
and  cheaper  to  stay  in  the  lead  than  regain 
the  initiative  once  we  have  lost  it.  Ocean- 
space  research  and  the  accumulation  of  new 
knowledge  in  the  vast  reaches  of  the  oceans 
must  be  a  matter  of  the  highest  priority  for 
the  Nation. 

Elsewhere  in  the  article,  Admiral 
Knoll  notes: 

The  sea  has  traditionally  been  an  avenue 
for  commerce,  a  source  of  food,  and  an  arena 
for  war.  It  still  is.  We  are  working  now  to 
utilize  the  seas,  including  the  ocean  depths, 
to  an  even  greater  advantage,  both  in  the 
areas  of  national  defense  and  the  general 
public  welfare.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  our  preeminence  as  a  world  leader, 
even  our  very  survival,  depends  upon  the 
success  of  this  effort. 

And  Admiral  Knoll  appropriately  con- 
cludes: 

A  comprehensive  and  Imaginative  oceano- 
graphic program  should  be  a  cardinal  peace- 
time mission. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  can  sup- 
port, assist,  and  expedite  that  mission. 
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Congress  can  do  so  by  enacting  the  pro- 
posed National  Oceanographic  Act  of 
1965.  expressing  national  policy  and  pur- 
pose in  expanding  our  marine  science 
and  technological  programs,  and  estab- 
lishing effective  coordination  of  these 
programs  through  a  National  Oceano- 
graphic Council. 

Similar  legislation  in  the  aeronautics 
and  space  field,  as  I  have  previously  in- 
dicated, has  achieved  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  enacted.  In  that  important 
mission  congressional  policy  and  pur- 
pose is  being  carried  out;  the  program  • 
is  well  coordinated.  { 

It  may  be  pertinent  to  recall  that  the\ 
need  for  an  intensified  national  space 
program  and   for   a   greatly   expanded 
oceanographic  program  became  manifest 
at  about  the  same  time,  or  7  years  ago. 

Awareness  of  the  need  was  aroused  by 
Soviet  activities  and  achievements  dur- 
ing the  International  Geophysical  Year. 

Sputnik  I  spotlighted  Soviet  advances 
in  the  development  of  space  vehicles, 
while  a  veritable  flotilla  of  large,  new 
Russian  oceanographic  research  vessels, 
well  manned  and  well  equipped  with  sci- 
entific instruments  shocked  us  into 
awareness  of  our  own  feeble  fleet  of 
small,  aged,  inadequate,  and  obsolete 
oceanographic  vessels. 

Committees  of  the  Senate  which  were 
headed  by  Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
and  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  a 
member,  and  similar  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  cooperated  in 
charting  legislation  designed  to  overcome 
Soviet  Russia's  lead  in  space. 

Through  this  legislation  that  objec- 
tive has  been  achieved.  Our  space  pro- 
gram is  proceeding  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  Russia  and  our  conquest  of  space 
continues. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  space  legis- 
lation enacted  contained  both  a  declara- 
tion of  policy  and  purpose  and  estab- 
lished a  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council  to  advise  and  assist  the  Presi- 
dent in  coordinating  the  gigantic  effort. 

What  has  been  the  legislative  pattern 
with  reference  to  oceanography: 

During  the  86th  Congress,  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, of  which  I  am  chairman,  spon- 
sored a  Senate  resolution  calling  for  im- 
mediate expansion  of  our  oceanographic 
program  as  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oceanography  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

Unanimous  approval  was  given  to  this 
resolution  by  the  Senate. 

In  that  Congress  and  in  the  following 
Congress  bipartisan  bills  to  authorize  a 
long-range  oceanography  program  based 
on  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
on  Oceanography  passed  the  Senate  but 
did  not  become  law. 

Although  both  of  these  bills  included 
a  declaration  of  policy,  they  did  not 
provide  for  coordination  of  the  numer- 
ous agency  programs  at  the  highest 
level  through  a  National  Oceanographic 
Council,  an  omission  which  may  have 
had  a  bearing  on  the  fate  of  the  bills, 
and  a  defect  which  the  measure  I  have 
introduced  today  would  correct. 

In  the  absence  of  any  legislative  base 
for  a  comprehensive  national  oceano- 
graphic program,  the  Committee  on  Com- 


merce then  took  legislative  steps  to 
strengthen  the  marine  science  programs 
of  agencies  coming  directly  under  its  ju- 
risdiction. 

Statutory  limitations  were  taken  off 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the 
Coast  Guard  to  permit  them  to  conduct 
oceanwide  scientific  research,  utilizing 
appropriate  vessels  of  their  fleets.  Ac- 
complishments in  oceanographic  re- 
search by  both  of  these  agencies  have 
been  notable. 

Legislation  also  was  enacted  expanding 
scientific  research  by  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries. 

The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fair's Committee  meanwhile  cleared  and 
the  Congress  passed  legislation  enabling 
the  Geological  Survey  to  explore  and 
study  the  ocean  bottoms,  authority  which 
it  had  not  possessed  before. 

Fxmding  requests  of  the  numerous  de- 
partments and  agencies  participating  in 
the  oceanographic  program  have  been 
considered  by  subcommittees  of  the  two 
Appropriations  Committees  and  by  the 
parent  committees  and  in  large  measui-e 
approved. 

These  committees,  however,  in  my 
opinion,  have  had  inadequate  informa- 
tion concerning  the  overall  oceanograph- 
ic program  or  its  important  segments 
on  which  to  base  their  best  judgment. 
Information  also  has  been  lacking  of  the 
relationship  of  activities  of  one  agency 
and  another,  of  other  agencies,  of  the 
progress  or  lack  of  progress  being  made 
by  certain  agencies  in  the  program,  of 
special  problems  or  needs  affecting  this 
progress,  of  priorities  given  or  withheld 
relating  to  specific  missions  and  the  rea- 
sons for  the  granting  or  withholding  of 
these  priorities,  and  of  administrative  or 
scientific  evaluation  of  agency  efficiency 
and  achievement  or  of  deficiencies  and 
their  causes. 

In  the  absence  of  such  knowledge  Con- 
gress cannot  be  certain  how  well  our  na- 
tional oceanographic  program  is  pro- 
gressing, or  how  well  the  program  is 
progressing  vis-a-vis  that  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. 

Congress  does  know  that  new  U.S. 
oceanographic  ships  have  been  and  are 
being  constructed,  that  a  number  of  new 
laboratory  facilities  have  been  built  and 
others  enlarged,  and  that  the  enrollment 
of  young  men  and  women  in  marine  sci- 
ence courses  in  our  schools  and  colleges 
has  increased. 

Definitely  we  are  making  progress,  but 
are  we  making  progress  systematically 
and  rapidly  enough? 

The  United  States  Is  still  surpassed  by 
Soviet  Russia  in  number  and  size  of  sci- 
entific ships  being  used  in  both  physical 
oceanography  and  marine  biology,  and 
in  the  number  of  ships  of  opportunity 
being  used  for  ocean  research. 

The  Soviet  Institute  of  Fisheries,  for 
example,  is  utilizing  more  than  60  ships 
for  research,  among  them  a  converted 
submarine.  The  top  Russian  fisheries 
research  vessel  displaces  4,000  tons  and 
a  twin  ship  is  nearing  completion. 

Soviet  scientific  vessels  are  operating 
in  all  oceans  and  along  our  Atlantic,  gulf, 
Pacific,  and  Alaskan  coasts. 

Capt.  T.  K.  Treadwell,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy, 
reporting  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  U.SJ3 JR. 


with  five  other  American  oceanographers, 
states  that  evidently  the  number  of  So- 
viet personnel  engaged  in  marine  sciences 
is  larger  than  the  United  States  has 
available,  that  Russia  is  producing  sub- 
stantially more  trained  oceanographers, 
and  that  instrumentation,  much  of  it 
imported,  is  adequate  although  with  few 
innovations. 

Russian  shore  facilities  are  crowded 
and  inin  down,  with  poor  lighting,  heat- 
ing, and  ancient  support  equipment, 
"surely  the  worst  part  of  their  program," 
according  to  Captain  Treadwell,  who  also 
considered  the  specialized  research  pro- 
grams "generally  disappointing." 

Captain  Treadwell  doubted  from  his 
observations  that  person  for  person  So- 
viet marine  scientists  are  "the  equiva- 
lent" of  those  of  the  United  States,  but 
he  added: 

At  the  present  moment  it  would  seem  that 
Russia  is  getting  as  much  for  their  money 
as  we  are  In  the  form  of  practical  applica- 
tions. 

Soviet  oceanography,  as  is  that  of  the 
United  States,  is  widely  dispersed  in 
many  agencies. 

It  does  not  appear — 

The  captain  states — 
that  their  coordination  is  any  more  effective 
than  ours,  and  mos^  liltely  less. 

Mr.  President,  effective  coordination 
of  our  oceanographic  program  can  be 
achieved,  and  achieved  at  the  highest 
level  in  a  democratic  manner  by  estab- 
lishing a  National  Oceanographic  Coun- 
cil. 

American  business,  American  industry 
and  finance,  American  transportation 
and  communications  has  long  led  the 
world  in  coordination  of  vast  and  com- 
plex programs  and  operations,  and 
through  such  coordination  has  achieved 
supremacy  over  other  economic  and 
social  systems. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  efBciently 
coordinated  such  immense  programs  as 
atomic  energy  and  space  development. 

In  Government  high  level  councils  per- 
form the  same  coordinating  function  as 
do  boards  of  directors  of  large  corpora- 
tions and  financial  institutions. 

The  National  Oceanographic  Council 
proposed  in  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
today  will  have  a  major  role  in  meeting 
and  surpassing  Russia's  challenge  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  on  the  high  seas. 

It  will  have  a  major  role  in  reversing 
one  of  the  strangest  anomalies  of  these 
times,  noted  in  a  recent  issue  of  Vectors. 
a  publication  of  the  Hughes  Aircraft  Co. 

Writing  in  this  issue,  D.  R.  Heebner 
commented : 

It  Is  almost  amazing  that  the  United 
States,  one  of  the  world's  leading  maritime 
nations,  puts  a  tiny  fraction  of  its  scientific 
effort  (only  some  2.000  scientific  workers) 
into  a  study  of  the  medium  from  which  it 
derives  Its  principal  strength— while  another 
virtually  landlocked  nation  puts  substan- 
tially greater  effort  In  this  area. 

The  Council  proposed  in  the  measure 
I  have  introduced  would  be  composed 
of  the  Vice  President  as  Chairman,  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury,  Defense, 
Interior,  Commerce,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  Directors  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  and  the 
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National  Science  Foundation,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

All  of  these  officials  head  departments 
or  agencies  which  perform,  direct,  fi- 
nance or  oversee  scientific  oceanographic 
research  and  survey  programs,  many  of 
them  vital  to  the  national  security,  and 
others  important  to  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy and  welfare  or  to  our  international 
relations.  ,    .  i. 

A  similar  bill  introduced  last  year,  too 
late  for  congressional  action,  provided 
for  a  council  of  nine  members,  omitting, 
through  inadvertence,  the  inclusion  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  as  mem- 
bers. , 
This  omission  was  immediately  notea 
by  the  scientific  community,  reasons  for 
their  inclusion  on  the  Council  were  ad- 
vanced by  many  eminent  oceanogra- 
phers. and  the  inadvertence  has  been 
corrected. 

Among  those  writing  to  me  in  the  mat- 
ter were  Dr.  M.  B.  Schaefer,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Oceanography  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  His 
letter  states  in  part: 

The  marine  sciences,  by  their  very  nature, 
being  concerned  with  the  world  ocean  and 
Its  resources,  inevitably  Involve  a  very  large 
component  of  International  affah-s,  which  are 
the  responsibility,  at  least  in  part,  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.  More  pragmatically, 
funds  are  provided  through  the  Department 
of  State  for  the  support  of  numerous  orga- 
nizations concerned  with  the  sea  and  Its 
resources,  as  well  as  with  bilateral  arrange- 
ments between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries. 

Several  of  the  international  fisheries 
commissions  engaged  in  ocean  research  are 
supported  through  the  State  Department. 
Substantial  appropriations  are  made  to  spe- 
cialized agencies  of  the  United  Nations  for 
work  in  this  field,  including:  Fisheries  Divi- 
sion of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion, the  Special  Fund,  the  Intergovern- 
mental Oceanographic  Commission,  the  Of- 
fice of  Oceanography  of  UNESCO,  the  World 
Meteorological  Organization,  and  others. 

The  Secretary  of  State  will  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Oceanographic  Coun- 
cil under  provisions  of  the  new  bill. 

Elsewhere  in  this  letter.  Dr.  Schaefer 
states: 

I  personally  believe  that  this  proposal  to 
establish  a  National  Oceanographic  Council 
offers  a  most  excellent  means  of  providing 
the  needed  high  level  coordination  of  the 
planning  and  execution  of  the  U.S.  national 
oceanographic  program. 

The  National  Oceanographic  Council, 
as  proposed  in  the  bill  introduced  today, 
would  include  also  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Under  both  the  previous  Secretary, 
Dr.  Leonard  Carmichael.  and  the  present 
Secretary.  Dr.  S.  Dillon  Ripley,  the 
Smithsonian  has  greatly  expanded  its 
oceanographic  activities,  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  collection  and  clas- 
sification of  marine  biological  and  geo- 
logical specimens. 

The  Smithsonian,  in  its  oceanographic 
program,  also  is  working  with  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  in  studies  of 
cancer  in  minute  and  primitive  marine 
organisms  on  the  theory  that  these 
studies  may  offer  clues  to  causes  and 


possible  checks  to  the  development  of 
cancer  cells  in  higher  forms  of  Ufe. 

Operation  of  its  own  scientific  ship 
for  marine  biological  research  is  con- 
templated by  the  Smithsonian  in  the 
near  future,  and  a  marine  field  station 
will  be  operated  near  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  specializing  in  species  and  or- 
ganisms in  the  tropical  seas. 

As  an  active,  operating  oceanographic 
agency,  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
clearly  should  be  represented  on  the  Na- 
tional Oceanographic  Council,  and  such 
representation  is  provided  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  large  Council, 
but  not  as  large  as  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, where  the  council  of  32  members 
has  f  imctioned  with  signal  success  since 
it  was  established  in  1950.  The  British 
National  Oceanographic  Council  has  an 
executive  committee  of  11  members. 
Canada  to  our  north  has  a  national 
council  of  9  members. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  CouncU 
would  have  certain  designated  functions, 
and  such  other  functions  as  the  President 
may  prescribe.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  those  functions  specified  in  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

The  proposed  U.S.  Council  would  ad- 
vise and  assist  the  President,  as  re- 
quested, on  performance  of  functions  in 
the  field  of  oceanography  and  the  marine 
sciences.  These  functions,  as  designated 
in  the  bill,  would  include: 

First.  A  survey  of  all  significant  ocean- 
ographic and  marine  science  activities  of 
U.S.  departments  and  agencies,  and  the 
poUcies,  plans,  programs,  and  accom- 
plishments of  these  agencies  in  this  field. 
Second.  Development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive oceanographic  and  marine  science 
program  which  will  include  exploration, 
exploitation,  and  conservation  of  marine 
resources,  oceanographic  engineering, 
studies  of  air-sea  interaction,  transmis- 
sion of  energy,  and  communications. 

Third.  Placement  of  responsibility  for 
direction  of  these  major  marine  science 
activities. 

Fourth.  Providing  for  effective  co- 
operation among  departments  and  agen- 
cies in  the  national  program. 

Fifth.  Resolving  differences  between 
agencies  with  respect  to  oceanographic 
activities. 

Sixth.  Reviewing  annually  policies, 
plans,  programs,  priorities,  and  activities 
under  national  oceanographic  program. 
Provision  also  is  made  in  the  bill  for  a 
staff  similar  to  the  staffs  which  assist 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council  and  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  the  key 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  staff  would  be  headed  by  a  civilian 
executive  secretary  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  would  include  experts, 
not  to  exceed  seven  in  marine  science, 
engineering,  and  administration. 

These  experts  could  be  selected  from 
industry,  from  oceanographic  institu- 
tions, or  from  government;  top  men  in 
their  professions. 

They  would  be  completely  Independent 
of  any  department  or  agency;  free  to  ex- 


ercise their  own  best  judgment  In  their 

fields.  ^    ,^ 

The  staff  would  give  full  tune  to  its 
functions  and  responsibihties,  as  does  the 
similar  staff  of  the  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council,  and  its  members,  not  oormected 
with  or  supported  by  any  operating 
agency  or  enterprise,  could  and  would  be 
completely  objective. 

The  Council  would  operate  on  a  mod- 
est budget  which  would  not  exceed  the 
authorization  in  the  bill,  $550,000. 

With  the  policy  and  purpose  stated  in 
the  bill  and  with  a  National  Oceano- 
graphic Council  to  implement  that  policy 
and  purpose  our  oceanographic  program 
vnn  move  ahead,  constructively,  effi- 
ciently, and  economically. 

It  will  carry  out  the  promise  envisioned 
by  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
in  March  1961,  when  he  stated: 

Knoweldge  and  understanding  of  the 
oceans  promise  to  assume  greater  and  greater 
importance  in  the  future.  This  is  not  a  1- 
year  program— or  even  a  10-year  program.  It 
is  the  first  step  in  a  continuing  effort  to  ac- 
quire and  apply  the  information  about  a  part 
of  our  world  that  wUl  ultimately  determine 
conditions  of  life  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  opportunities  are  there.  A  vigorous 
program  wiU  capttire  these  opportunities. 

Mr.  President,  the  opportunities  are 
there,  waiting  to  be  realized. 

Last  month  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  issued  a  report  titled  "Economic 
Benefits  From  Oceanographic  Research. 
This  report  estimates  that  a  continuing 
national  investment  In  oceanography  of 
approximately  $165  miUion  a  year— $24 
milUon  more  than  the  amount  requested 
In  the  fiscal  1966  budget— will  produce 
within  the  next  10  to  15  years  annual  new 
production  amounting  to  $2,745  million. 
Annual  savings  from  the  expanded  pro- 
gram are  estimated  at  $2,970  million  or 
slightly  under  $3  billion. 

Economic  benefits  are  envisioned  and 
values  estimated  In  Increased  fisheries 
production,  exploitation  of  minerals 
from  the  ocean  bottoms  and  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf,  lower  seaborne  shipping 
costs,  long-range  weather  forecasting  re- 
sulting from  oceanographic  studies  of  the 
air-sea  Interchange,  eradication  or  con- 
trol of  near-shore  pollution,  marine  rec- 
reation, and  reduction  of  certain  peace- 
time naval  losses  and  costs  while  greatly 
augmenting  our  security. 

Mr.  President,  time  has  permitted  me 
to  oniy  touch  on  this  report,  which  is  ex- 
tensive and  detailed.  I  commend  It  to  my 
colleagues.  ,        ..      ^^    , 

"The  opportunities  are  there,"  as  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  stated,  waiting  to  be  cap- 
tured by  a  sustained  and  vigorous  ocean- 
ographic program. 

The  bill  introduced  today  will  assure 
this  program. 


NAVIGABLE  WATERS  OF  ALASKA 
Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce. In  behalf  of  my  colleague  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  and  myself,  a  bill 
to  create  a  joint  commission  of  the 
United  States  and  the  State  of  Alaska  to 
make  administrative  determinations  of 
navigability  of  Inland  nontldal  waters  in 
the  State  of  Alaska  for  State  selections. 

Let  me  be  quick  to  point  out,  Mr. 
President,  this  Commission  is  not  what  It 
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appears  at  first  blush.  It  is  not  a  newly 
created,  independent  body  but  rather  a 
kind  of  working  agreement  between  the 
Secretai-y  of  the  Interior,  who  has  initial 
responsibility  for  determining  naviga- 
bility in  connection  with  public  lands, 
and  the  Director  of  Natural  Resources 
for  Alaska,  who  has  prime  responsibility 
under  State  law  for  the  land  selection 
program  provided  for  in  the  Statehood 
Act.  Under  this  working  agreement  the 
Department  of  Interior  would  cooperate 
with  the  State  in  making  joint  adminis- 
trative determinations,  for  the  purposes 
of  State  selections  only,  of  the  naviga- 
bility of  inland  nontidal  waters  within 
Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  making 
such  detenninations  arises  primarily 
from  the  fact  that  section  (1>  of  the 
Statehood  Act.  72  Stat.  339  (1958). 
provided  that  the  navigable  waters  of 
Alaska  became  property  of  the  State  im- 
mediately. Another  provision  of  the  act 
granted  to  the  State  103,350,000  acres  of 
land  to  be  selected  over  a  25-year  period. 
The  navigable  waters  should  not  be 
charged  against  the  State's  selection 
quota,  and  thus  navigability  must  be  de- 
termined as  the  selection  proceeds. 

In  the  area  of  mineral  resources  devel- 
opment, navigability  determinations  will 
eliminate  the  need  for  acquisition  of  both 
Federal  and  State  leases  for  the  same 
lands.  Moreover,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  can  fix,  each  in  its 
respective  sphere,  the  rights  acquired  un- 
der mineral  leases  granted  by  them. 

The  scope  of  the  bill  is  limited  to  de- 
terminations of  navigability  with  respect 
to  State  selections  to  avoid  conflict  with 
the  functions  of  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  This  is  appropriate 
as  none  of  these  organizations  will  be 
represented. 

Members  of  the  Commission  will  be  ap- 
pointed respectively  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Natural  Resoui'ces.  The  appointees  will 
come  from  the  ranks  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Interior  Department  and 
the  Alaska  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. Not  less  than  two  nor  more 
than  five  members  will  be  appointed  each 
by  the  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner. 
The  Commission  will  be  known  as  the 
Navigable  Waters  Commission. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Commis- 
sioner would  be  able  to  appoint  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Alaska  Department  of  Law  as 
one  of  the  State's  representatives;  this 
provision  was  included  as  the  depart- 
ment of  natural  resources  does  not  em- 
ploy attorneys.  The  State  needs  repre- 
sentation of  legal  counsel  as  the  Interior 
Department  most  assuredly  will  place 
attorneys  on  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  will  be  guided  in  its 
determinations  by  statutory  provisions, 
common  law,  and  judicial  authorities  on 
the  subject  of  navigability  of  waters. 
Commission  determinations  will  be  bind- 
ing, insofar  as  State  selections  are  con- 
cerned, upon  all  departments,  agencies, 
and  employees  of  both  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  upon  all  persons 
deriving  title  from  either  or  both  gov- 
ernments subsequent  to  enactment  of  the 
bill.    Judicial  review  of  any  determina- 


tion is  guaranteed  under  the  bill  by 
either  government  or  any  affected  party 
by  the  filing  of  a  petition  in  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Alaska 
within  1  year  of  publication  of  the  chal- 
lenged determination  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

The  first  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  subsequent  Chairmen 
shall  be  chosen  alternately  from  the 
ranks  of  State  and  Federal  appointees 
by  majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission.  The  meetings  shall  be  held 
in  Alaska  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  and 
desired  determinations  shall  be  pre- 
sented either  jointly  or  separately  by  the 
two  governments.  The  Commission  will 
make  its  determinations  by  majority  vote 
after  hearing  testimony  from  represent- 
atives of  the  Departments  of  the  Interior 
and  Natural  Resources,  expert  witnesses 
hired  by  the  Commission,  and  persons 
who  may  estabhsh  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  majority  of  the  Commission  sufficient 
interest  in  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
Commission  members  and  investigative 
expenses  incurred  will  be  borne  by  the 
respective  governments  and  that  joint 
expenses  shall  be  borne  equally  by  the 
two  governments. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  working 
with  officials  of  the  Interior  Department 
and  officials  of  the  State  of  Alaska  since 
mid- 1963  on  the  language  of  the  bill  I 
introduce  today.  Although  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  not  reviewed  the  bill, 
the  Interior  Department  has  approved 
it  subject  to  such  review.  Hon.  William 
Egan,  Governor  of  Alaska,  has  advised 
me  of  the  State's  concurrence  in  the 
bill's  provisions,  and  the  importance  of 
the  navigability  issue  to  development  of 
the  State. 

My  colleague  and  I  are  hopeful  this 
measure  can  be  the  subject  of  early  com- 
mittee hearings  and  Senate  action  in 
view  of  its  importance  to  both  our  State's 
development  and  the  efficient  admin- 
istration of  Federal  and  State  lands  in 
Alaska  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  945)  creating  a  Joint  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States  and  the 
State  of  Alaska  to  make  administrative 
determinations  of  navigability  of  inland 
nontidal  waters  in  the  State  of  Alaska 
for  State  selections,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bartlett  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Gruen- 
ing),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  945 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  Is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  cooperate  with 
the  State  of  Alaska  In  making  a  joint  admin- 
istrative determination,  for  purposes  of  State 


selections  only,  of  the  navigability  of  inland 
nontidal  waters  within  the  State  of  Alaska 
Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  designate,  for  such  terms  as  he  deems 
proper,  not  less  than  two  and  not  more  than 
five  officers  or  employees  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  comprise,  together  with  a 
similar  number  of  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  designated  by  the  commissioner  of 
that  department,  a  Joint  Commission  of  the 
United  States  and  the  State  of  Alaska  for  the 
determination  of  the  navigability  of  inland 
nontidal  waters  within  the  State  of  Alaska, 
to  be  known  as  the  Navigable  Waters  Com- 
mission. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  of  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
may  designate  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Law  of  the  State  of  Alaska  as 
a  member  of  the  Navigable  Waters  Commis- 
sion in  lieu  of  the  designation  of  an  officer  or 
employee  from  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Sec.  3.  The  Navigable  Waters  Commission 
shall  meet  at  a  suitable  place  in  the  State  of 
Alaska  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman.  The 
Chairman  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  Con- 
mission  shall  be  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  During  the  course  of  each 
meeting,  the  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man  for  the  next  meeting,  and  the  chair- 
manship shall  alternate  between  members 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
members  from  the  State  of  Alaska.  Salaries 
and  expenses  of  Federal  and  State  members 
shall  be  borne  by  their  respective  govern- 
ments. Joint  expenses  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  borne  equally  by  the  two  govern- 
ments. 

Sec.  4.  At  each  meeting  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  shall,  either  jointly  or  separately, 
propose  to  the  Navigable  Waters  Commis- 
sion, a  determination  of  the  navigability  or 
nonnavigablllty  of  particular  waters,  or  of 
all  waters  contained  in  particular  areas  de- 
scribed with  reference  to  the  public  land 
survey  wherever  possible,  situated  in  whole 
or  in  part  within  the  State  of  Alaska.  The 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  not  take 
part  In  the  making  of  such  proposals  by  their 
respective  departments.  The  Commission 
shall  hear  from  (1)  representatives  of  the 
two  departments,  (2)  any  expert  witnesses 
hired  by  the  Commission,  and  (3)  any  per- 
son who  first  establishes  to  the  satisfaction 
of  one-half  of  the  membership  of  the  Com- 
mission a  sufficient  interest  In  the  proceed- 
ings, evidence  bearing  on  the  question  of 
navigability.  As  soon  as  practicable,  the 
Commission  shall  make  a  determination  of 
the  navigability  or  nonnavigablllty  of  the 
Inland  nontidal  waters  so  proposed.  No  de- 
termination of  navigability  or  nonnavigabll- 
lty shall  be  made  with  respect  to  particular 
waters  or  areas  containing  waters  unless  con- 
curred in  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Navigable  Waters  Commission.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  In- 
curred in  investigating  and  proposing  the 
navigability  or  nonnavigablllty  of  waters 
shall  be  borne  by  the  respective  governments. 

Sec.  5.  In  making  Its  determinations  the 
Navigable  Waters  Commission  shall  be  guided 
by  statutory,  common  law,  and  judicial 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  navigability  of 
waters. 

Sec.  6.  Detenninations  of  the  Navigable 
Wate-s  Commission  shall  be  binding,  insofar 
as  State  selection  rights  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
are  concerned,  upon  all  departments,  agen- 
cies, officers,  and  employees  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  State  of  Alaska,  and 
upon  all  persons  deriving  title  from  either 
or  both  governments  subsequent  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  the 
United  States,  the  State  of  Alaska,  or  any 
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other  affected  party  may  obtain  Judicial  re- 
view of  any  determination  by  fiUng  a  peU- 
tion  for  that  purpose  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Alaska  with- 
in one  year  after  the  publication  of  such 
determination  in  the  Federal  Register.  Such 
judicial  review  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  the 
record. 

SOIL  MAPS  AND  SUBURBS 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  reintroduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  program  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service. 

This  bill  has  as  its  major  objective  the 
aid  to  planning  of  new  suburban  growth 
on  what  is  now  rural  farmland. 

My  own  State  clearly  demonstrates  the 
urgent  need  for  such  action.  New  Jersey 
in  1970  will  have  increased  its  population 
by  25  percent  to  about  7.6  million.  In 
tfie  midst  of  this  population  explosion 
brought  on  by  growing  urbanization,  the 
trend  to  suburban  development  will  in- 
crease very  rapidly.  At  this  moment, 
however,  our  knowledge  of  soils  data, 
septic  systems,  and  general  land  capa- 
bilities cannot  hope  to  keep  pace  with 
these  changes  unless  our  conservation 
sei-vices  are  expanded  and  improved. 

In  the  past.  Congress  has  not  over- 
looked this  need.  Many  years  ago  it 
created  the  Soil  Consei-vation  Service 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
answer  the  national  demand  for  reliable 
soil  data.  This  agency  has  done  excel- 
lent pioneer  work  in  this  important  field, 
but  it  is  hampered  by  limited  resources, 
and  the  necessity  of  directing  most  of  its 
efforts  tov,ard  agricultural  problems. 

Under  these  adverse  conditions  the  Soil 
Consei-vation  Service  has  nevertheless 
succeeded  in  drawing  up  soil  maps  of  over 
20  percent  of  the  acreage  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  and  has  thereby 
provided  fanners  with  vital  information 
about  the  nature  and  value  of  their  land. 

The  assistance  which  the  fanner  has 
received  must  now  be  given  to  the  subur- 
ban dweller  if  he  is  going  to  be  able  to 
plan  safely  and  confidently  for  his  own 
future.  Thousands  of  new  homes  will 
spring  up  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years,  and  community 
leaders  must  be  equipped  to  deal  with  the 
numerous  problems  of  sanitation  and 
waste  disposal  which  this  will  present. 

Their  difficulties  can  be  eased,  and  the 
well-being  of  millions  of  our  future 
homeowners  will  be  protected  if  we  take 
steps  now  to  find  out  more  about  the  land 
on  which  we  live. 

New  Jersey  must  rely  now  on  eight  soil 
scientists  to  accomplish  work  in  15  years 
which  could  be  done  in  5  with  the  help 
of  a  few  more  such  specialists. 

This  bill  would  enable  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  additional  needed  manpower  and 
would  clear  up  the  present  confusion  in 
the  laws  under  which  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  is  now  directed  to  act. 

Considering  the  magnitude  of  this  task 
and  the  comparatively  slight  cost  of  put- 
ting existing  machinery  in  motion,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  give  this  bill  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  947)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with 


States  and  other  public  agencies  in  plan- 
ning for  changes  in  the  use  of  agricul- 
tural land  in  rapidly  expanding  urban 
areas  and  in  other  nonagricultural  use 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 


AMENDMENT     OF     SECTION     2     OF 
EXPORT   CONTROL   ACT    OF    1949 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  President,  on  September  24,  1964, 
I  submitted  an  amendment  to  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act  of  1949  (S.  3220) 
which  would  once  and  for  all  give  Amer- 
ican businessmen  the  protection  they  so 
urgently  need  to  withstand  the  Arab 
boycott  of  firms  dealing  with  Israel.  I 
wish  to  reintroduce  that  bill  today  and 
to  reclarify  some  of  the  conditions 
which  dictate  its  passage. 

The  Arab  States  insist  that  they  are 
still  at  war  with  Israel.  Sometimes  they 
act  as  though  they  are  indeed  still  at 
war — for  instance,  in  their  costly 
schemes  to  stop  Israel's  water  develop- 
ment with  no  ostensible  advantage  to 
themselves.  Sometimes  they  act  as 
though  the  war  is  over,  as  in  the  unper- 
tui-bed  entrance  of  Jordanians  into  Israel 
during  the  Pope's  visit  to  that  country. 
However,  despite  inconsistencies  in  ac- 
tual policy,  the  Arabs  always  say  that 
they  are  at  war  with  Israel.  They  say 
it  in  the  United  Nations,  at  length,  every 
year;  they  say  it  in  their  own  newspa- 
pers and  on  every  public  occasion.  What 
is  more,  they  seem  to  expect  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  respect  their  belligerency. 

This  continuing  hostility  has  caused 
difficult  policy  problems  for  the  United 
States.  We  have  strongly  supported 
Israel's  economic  and  political  develop- 
ment since  her  creation. 

As  a  nation  we  have  sympathized  with 
Israel's  efforts  to  build  democracy  from 
the  ashes  of  totahtarianism,  in  an  area 
of  the  world  where  democracy  has  rarely 
succeeded.  We  have  likewise  looked  fa- 
vorably on  any  and  all  efforts  of  Arab 
leaders  to  improve  the  lot  of  their  people. 
Our  aid  has  poured  into  the  Near  East. 
Whether  or  not  they  think  so,  we  have 
tried  to  help  the  Arabs  to  help  them- 
selves. 

But  our  goodwill  is  often  negated,  be- 
cause the  Arabs  maintain  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  remain  friendly  to  both  sides. 
They  maintain  that  any  American  sup- 
port for  Israel's  democracy  is  an  Amer- 
ican blow  against  the  Arab  world.  In 
private,  Arab  leaders  may  acknowledge 
the  opposite:  in  public,  however,  they 
shout  the  old  axiom,  "The  friend  of  my 
enemy  is  my  enemy"  and  the  Arab 
masses  believe  them. 

The  Arab  boycott  of  American  firms 
dealing  with  Israel  is  one  product  of  this 
public  attitude;  it  has  been  officially 
neglected  for  too  long;  it  is  beginning  to 
damage  the  domestic  morale  and  world- 
wide dignity  of  the  American  business 
commimity;  we  have  been  remiss  in  let- 
ting it  go  this  far;  we  must  stop  it  now. 
Briefly,  the  boycott  operates  in  this 
manner.  The  central  boycott  office  in 
Damascus,  an  arm  of  the  Arab  League, 


writes  to  the  American  businessman, 
threatening  him  with  boycott  in  13 
Arab  States  unless  he  answers  an  en- 
closed questionnaire  about  his  dealings 
with  Israel.  And  he  had  better  answer 
it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Arab  boycott 
office. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
read  the  list  of  questions  which  the  boy- 
cott office  has  the  effrontery  to  ask.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  insult- 
ing questionnaire  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tionnaire was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Akab  Boycott  Questions 

1  Do  you  now  or  did  you  ever  have  branch 
factories  In  Israel?  In  case  you  did  In  the 
past,  or  do  now.  please  define  the  relation- 
ship of  such  branch  with  your  company. 

2.  Do  you  now  or  did  you  ever  have  as- 
sembly plants  in  Israel? 

3.  Do  vou  now  or  did  you  ever  have  in  Is- 
rael general  agencies  head  offices  for  your 
Middle  Eastern  operations? 

4.  Have  you  ever  granted  the  right  of  using 
your  patents,  trademarks,  copyrights,  etc..  to 
Israeli   persons   or  firms? 

5.  Have  vou  ever  owned  shares  or  any 
other  interest  in  Israeli  firms  or  businesses? 

6.  Have  yo\i  ever  rendered  consultative 
services  or  technical  assistance  to  an  Israeli 
firm  or  business? 

7.  Do  you  now  or  did  you  ever  represent 
any  Israeli  firm  or  other  business  in  your 
country  or  elsewhere?  In  case  you  did  in 
the  past,  or  do  now.  please  furnish  us  with 
the  names  and  addresses  of  such  Israeli 
firms  or  businesses. 

8.  Do  you  have  a  branch  of  yours  in  Israel? 
In  case  you  have,  please  define  the  relation- 
ship of  such  branch  with  your  firm. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  is  it  tolerable  for  an  American 
businessman  to  be  threatened  with  loss 
of  his  operations  in  the  Arab  world  un- 
less he  ceases  dealing  with  a  country 
friendly  to  the  United  States?  Is  it  tol- 
erable for  that  businessman  to  be  black- 
mailed into  answering  utterly  private 
questions  about  his  connections  with  Is- 
rael, and  his  plans  for  the  future? 

No  one  here  today  is  arguing  the  ability 
of  Arab  governments  to  impose  restric- 
tions of  trade  upon  Arab  businessmen 
who  might  otherwise  do  business  with 
Israel.  But  when  the  Arab  world  suc- 
ceeds in  imposing  such  restrictions  on 
American  firms,  something  is  wrong. 
And  when  the  U.S.  Government  can  do 
nothing  more  to  assist  these  firms  than 
to  say  it  does  not  condone  the  boycott, 
something  is  rotten. 

Business  International  reported  that  as 
of  January  1964, 164  American  firms  were 
on  the  blacklist.  Fifty-three  of  them 
have  been  on  since  1959  or  before;  31 
made  it  in  1961  and  1962;  33  made  it  by 
November  1963.  In  one  case,  a  particu- 
larly vulnerable  firm  supplying  parts  for 
products  distributed  in  the  Arab  world 
was  made  to  leave  its  Israel  operation 
through  a  secondary  boycott.— the  Arabs 
put  pressure  on  the  customers  and  the 
customers,  in  self-defense,  put  pressure 
on  the  supplier.  Thus  blackmail  breeds 
more  subtle  blackmail;  the  businessman 
without  protection  from  his  own  coun- 
try's laws,  is  placed  in  a  position  where 
both  his  dignity  and  his  principles  can 
be  all  too  easily  compromised. 
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It  has  been  the  policy  of  this  Nation 
to  protect  its  citizens  wherever  they  are 
in  danger.  We  protect  them  when  they 
are  held  hostage  to  war  in  the  Congo;  we 
protect  them  when  their  holdings  abroad 
are  nationalized  by  making  our  aid  con- 
tingent upon  adequate  compensation  for 
expropriation. 

Why  should  we  make  an  exception  for 
the  Arab  war  against  Israel?  Every  time 
a  friendly  nation  wishes  to  make  war  on 
another  friendly  nation,  shall  we  permit 
our  business  community  to  be  caught  in 
the  path  of  the  attack  while  our  Gov- 
ernment remains  neutral? 

Now  that  boycott  office  in  Damascus 
is  an  Arab  League  office;  its  threats  re- 
ceive lipser\'ice  fi'om  sovereign  Arab 
States,  but  Arab  governments  can  and  do 
differ  with  its  policies.  The  sophisticated 
businessman  might  know  full  well  that 
it  takes  more  than  a  recommendation 
from  the  Arab  League  to  make  good  a 
threat  or  a  promise.  But  the  individual 
businessman  cannot  know,  except  by 
costly  and  extensive  investigation, 
whether  the  sovereign  Arab  States  will 
accept  or  disregard  Damascus  directives; 
he  is  on  unsafe  ground;  his  decision 
whether  or  not  to  defy  the  boycott  is  a 
nerve-racking  one. 

One  businessman  may  receive  letters 
from  several  different  boycott  offices,  be- 
cause individual  states  maintain  their 
own.  In  addition  he  may  receive  a  cover- 
ing letter  from  the  Arab  firm  with  which 
he  plans  to  do  business.  An  American 
company  is  more  likely  to  be  intimidated 
by  this  welter  of  documents  than  to  im- 
derstand  that  it  implies  chaos  among 
Arab  authorities.  He  has  no  defense 
against  the  intimidation;  his  Govern- 
ment has  provided  him  with  no  defense. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that,  although  he  knows 
the  Arabs  have  no  right  to  blackmail 
him  in  this  way,  he  may  permit  himself 
to  be  blackmailed? 

Now  it  is  a  fact  that  many  American 
firms  are  defying  the  boycott.  This  fact 
testifies  to  the  strong  belief  of  our  busi- 
ness community  in  freedom  of  trade  and 
to  that  community's  determination  to 
stand  up  to  an  irritating  and  continuous 
bai-rage.  These  firms  have  learned  to 
live  with  the  boycott;  they  have  found 
ways  to  circumvent  it;  they  have  learned 
not  to  advertise  the  fact  that  they  do 
business  with  both  sides,  out  of  practical 
respect  for  Arab  sensitivities;  they  have 
learned  to  hide  the  fact  that  a  boycott 
office  which  publicly  threatens  them 
privately  agrees  to  leave  them  alone. 
Israel  has  learned  to  live  with  the  boy- 
cott too.  She  has  developed  a  thriving 
merchant  marine  as  much  because  of 
as  in  spite  of  the  boycott.  She  has  found 
new  markets  where  the  logical  markets 
were  denied  to  her. 

I  am  aware  that  the  most  powerful 
American  firms  have  been  able  to  live 
with  boycott  pressure.  My  point  is  that 
they  should  not  have  to. 

I  am  asking  Congress  to  amend  the 
Export  Control  Act.  under  which  the 
Commerce  Department  can  now  regu- 
late exports  in  order  to  further  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States.  I  want 
it  unequivocally  stated  by  Congress  that 
it  is  in  fact  our  foreign  policy  to  oppose 
and  condemn  any  trade  boycott  directed 


against  foreign  countries  with  which  the 
United  States  maintains  friendly  rela- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  officially  declaring  our 
opposition  to  such  trade  restraints  bar- 
ring commerce  with  friendly  nations,  the 
provisions  of  my  bill  will  specifically  out- 
law the  giving  of  information  which 
could  be  used  to  further  such  boycotts  or 
the  signing  of  actual  boycott  agreements. 

Under  the  protections  of  this  legisla- 
tion, any  American  businesman  can  then, 
with  impunity,  flatly  refuse  to  divulge 
any  information  about  his  commercial 
investments  or  dealings  with  any  of  our 
foreign  friends,  and  he  can  refuse  to  sign 
agreements  not  to  trade  or  deal  with 
those  countries. 

Several  European  governments  have 
already  taken  positive  steps  to  protect 
their  citizens  from  the  boycott.  The  In- 
ternational Chamber  of  Commerce 
adopted  a  resolution  last  November  coun- 
seling chambers  of  commerce  never  to 
certify  negative  certificates  of  origin. 
Let  us  sound  the  final  note  on  this  grow- 
ing volume  of  protest  by  adopting  the 
legislation  I  propose.  There  are  some 
principles  which  this  Nation,  as  leader 
of  the  free  world,  cannot  afford  to  ne- 
glect. And  one  of  those  principles  is  the 
principle  of  free  trade — trade  free 
from  intimidation,  trade  free  from  fear, 
trade  free  from  obstruction  by  a  war 
which  we  oppose. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  lie  en  the  table  through 
the  close  of  business  on  the  9th  of  Feb- 
ruary for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

The  bill  (S.  948)  to  amend  section  2 
of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey (for  himself,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Young 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Mondale, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Btjrdick, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  McGov- 
ERN,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Kuchel, 
Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Pastore,  and  Mr. 
Morse),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
join  as  cosponsor  of  the  bill  at  this  time? 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  unreasonable  acts  that  the 
Arab  States  are  permitted  to  do  is  to  try 
to  intimidate  American  and  other  firms 
from  dealing  with  Israel.  It  is  perfectly 
ridiculous,  but  it  is  very  dangerous  and 
serious  to  world  trade  and  business.  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  join  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 


PROPOSED  STATE  TECHNICAL 
SERVICES  ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, I  send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate 
reference  the  proposed  State  Technical 


Services  Act  of  1965,  together  with  a  let- 
ter of  transmittal  from  Secretary  Hodges 
and  a  statement  of  purpose  and  need. 

Science  and  technology  today  have  as- 
sumed an  importance  in  our  lives  that 
was  undreamed  of  in  years  past.  They 
are  vitally  involved  in  assuring  an  ade- 
quate national  defense.  They  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  high  levels  of 
physical  health  enjoyed  by  so  many  of 
our  citizens.  They  are  at  the  heart  of 
our  efforts  to  explore  and  make  use  of 
outer  space.  They  hold  the  key  to  un- 
limited sources  of  energy  for  the  future. 
They  have  produced  a  miracle  of  abun- 
dance In  American  agriculture. 

But  there  is  one  area  in  which  science 
and  technology  are  sometimes  taken  for 
granted,  although  it  is  a  field  that  is  as 
important  as  any  of  the  others  I  have 
mentioned.  I  am  referring  to  the  dy- 
namic growth  of  our  industrial  economy. 
A  prosperous  economy  is  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  science  and  technology, 
and  particularly  upon  our  ability  to 
apply  the  results  of  new  knowledge  to 
practical  purposes.  All  of  our  efforts  in 
space,  in  defense,  in  atomic  energy,  in 
public  health,  are  ultimately  based  on 
the  ability  of  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  to  produce  sufficient  tax  reve- 
nues to  support  these  important  national 
programs. 

Fortunately,  we  have  not  neglected 
public  support  for  science  and  technol- 
ogy. We  are  truly  a  scientific  and  tech- 
nological giant  among  nations.  The 
amount  of  new  knowledge  coming  forth 
from  our  research  and  development  lab- 
oratories accumulates  at  an  ever-in- 
creasing rate.  This  new  knowledge, 
however,  does  not  automatically  find  its 
way  into  use  everywhere  it  is  needed,  or 
everywhere  it  could  be  exploited. 

Highly  trained  people  are  necessary  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  what  has  been 
discovered  in  a  laboratory  and  what  can 
be  used  on  a  production  line.  Special 
mechanisms  and  institutions  are  needed 
to  translate  the  results  of  science  into 
the  language  of  applied  technology.  The 
ability  to  do  this  must  exist  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  if  the  results  of  science 
and  technology  are  to  bear  productive 
fruit  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

To  aid  in  stimulating  and  expanding 
the  effectiveness  of  this  vital  process 
throughout  the  Nation,  this  new  legis- 
lation has  been  proposed  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  Federal 
agency  responsible  for  fostering  the 
steady  growth  of  the  American  economy. 

The  State  Technical  Services  Act  is 
designed  to  permit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  join  with  State  governments, 
universities,  and  local  communities  in 
putting  scientific  and  technical  infor- 
mation, in  a  useful  form,  into  the  hands 
of  private  industry  in  all  of  the  States. 
If  successful,  it  would  lead  to  increased 
employment  through  development  of 
new  business,  improved  processes  and 
products,  and  new  services  that  flow 
from  the  exploitation  of  technology. 
Finally,  it  would  help  make  the  products 
of  American  manufacturers  more  com- 
petitive in  the  rapidly  expanding  world 
markets. 

These  objectives  would  be  accom- 
plished by  a  program  of  technical  serv- 
ices specifically   designed  to  meet  the 
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needs  of  local  business  and  industry. 
The  technical  services  would  be  provided 
mainly  through  educational  institutions 
with  engineering  or  business  administra- 
tion programs.  ,       .^      ^       4. 

In  outlining  his  plans  for  the  Great 
Society  President  Johnson  said  that  the 
solution  to  the  problems  facing  the  Na- 
tion rest  neither  on  massive  programs  in 
Washington  nor  the  strained  resources 
of  local  authorities.  What  are  necessary 
are  new  concepts  of  cooperation,  a  crea- 
tive federalism  between  the  National 
Capitol  and  the  leaders  in  local  com- 
munities. 

The  Commerce  Committee  will,  oi 
coui-se,  want  to  make  certain  that  the 


(2)  preparing  and  disseminating  tech- 
nical reports,  abstracts,  computer  tapes,  mi- 
crofilm, reviews,  and  similar  scientific  or 
engineering  information,  including  the  es- 
tablishment of  State  or  regional  technical 
information  centers  for  this  purpose; 

(3)  providing  a  reference  service  to  iden- 
tify sources  of  engineering  and  other  scien- 
tific expertise; 

(4)  sponsoring  industrial  workshops,  sem- 
inars, training  programs,  extension  courses, 
demonstrations,  and  field  visits  designed  to 
encourage  the  more  effective  application  of 
scientific  and  engineering  information. 

(b)  "Designated  Institution"  means  the 
Institution  or  agency  in  each  participating 
State,  which  has  been  designated  as  adminis- 
trator of  the  program  for  such  State  tmder 
section  3  of  this  Act. 

(c)  "Qualified  institution"  means  (1)   an 
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identify  the  major  regional  and  Industrial 
problems;  (2)  identify  the  general  ap- 
proaches and  methods  to  be  used  in  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems  and  outline  the  means 
for  measuring  the  impact  of  such  assistance 
on  the  State  or  regional  economy;  and  (3) 
explain  the  methods  to  be  used  in  adminis- 
tering and  coordinating  the  program. 

(b)  An  annual  technical  services  program 
which  shall:  (1)  identify  specific  methods, 
which  may  Include  contracts,  for  accom- 
plishing particular  goals  and  outline  the 
likely  impact  of  these  methods  In  terms  of 
the  five-year  plan;  (2)  contain  a  detailed 
budget,  together  with  procedures  for  ade- 
quate fiscal  control,  fund  accounting,  and 
auditing,  to  assure  proper  disbursement  for 
funds  paid  to  the  State  under  this  Act;  and 
(3)  indicate  the  specific  responsibilities  as- 
signed to  each  participating  institution  in 


embodies  the  most  effective  design  to 
achieve  its  goals.  Nevertheless,  those 
goals  are  fully  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  the  Great  Society 
and  they  merit  the  thoughtful  consid- 
eration and  earnest  support  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  the 
letter  of  transmittal  and  the  statement 
of  pui-pose  and  need  may  be  printed  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill,  letter  of 
transmittal,  and  statement  of  purpose 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  949)  to  promote  economic 
growth  by  supporting  State  and  regional 
centers  to  place  the  findings  of  science 
usefully  in  the  hands  of  American  enter- 
prise, introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  949 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

DECI ARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

That  Congress  finds  that  wider  diffusion 
and  more  effective  application  of  science  and 
technology  in  industry  are  essential  to  the 
growth  of  the  economy,  to  higher  levels  of 
employment  and  to  the  competitive  position 
of  United  States  products  in  world  markets. 
The  Congress  also  finds  that  the  benefits  of 
federally  financed  research,  as  well  as  other 
research^  must  be  placed  more  effectively  in 
the  hands  of  American  business  and  enter- 
prise.   The  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
several  States  through  cooperation  with  uni- 
versities,   communities,    and   industries   can 
contribute  significantly  to  these  purposes  by 
providing  technical  services  designed  to  en- 
courage a  more  effective  application  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  to  both  new  and  estab- 
lished industries.     The  Congress,  therefore, 
declares  that  the  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
provide  a  national  program  of  incentives  and 
support  for  the  several  States  individually 
and  in  cooperation  with  each  other  In  their 
establishing  and  maintaining  State  and  re- 
gional technical  service  programs  designed 
to  achieve  these  ends. 

DEFINrnONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purjKises  of  this  Act — 
(a)  "Technical  services"  means  activities 
or  programs  designed  to  enable  businesses 
and  industries  to  acquire  and  tise  scientific 
and  engineering  information  more  effectively 
through  such  means  as — 

(1)  analyzing  problems  of  regions  and  In- 
dustries to  determine  new  opportunities  for 
applying  technology; 


leading  to  degrees  in  engineering  or  business 
administration  which  is  accredited  by  a  na- 
tionally recognized  accrediting  agency  or  as- 
sociation to  be  listed  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  or  such  an  in- 
stitution   which    is    listed    separately    after 
evaluation  by  the  United  States  Commission- 
er of  Education  pursuant  to  this  subsection; 
or  (2)  a  State  agency  or  a  private,  nonprofit 
institution    which    meets    criteria   of    com- 
petence established  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 
For    the   purpose   of   this   Act,   the   United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  pub- 
lish a  list  of  nationally  recognized  accredit- 
ing agencies  or  associations  which  he  deter- 
mines  to   be   reliable   authority   as   to   the 
quality  of  engineering  or  business  education 
or  training  offered.    When  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  there  is  no  nationally  rec- 
ognized   accrediting   agency   or    association 
qualified  to  accredit  such  programs,  he  shall 
publish  a  list  of  institutions  he  finds  quali- 
fied after  prior  evaluation  by   an  advisory 
committee,  composed  of  persons  he  deter- 
mines to  be  specially  qualified  to  evaluate 
the  training  provided  imder  such  programs. 

(d)  "Participating  institution"  means  each 
qualified  institution  in  a  State,  which  par- 
ticipates in  the  administration  or  execution 
of  the  State  technical  services  program  as 
provided  by  this  Act. 

(e)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  or  the  official  to  whom  the  Secre- 
tary has  delegated  all  or  part  of  the  authority 
in  this  Act. 

(f )  "State"  means  one  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

PLANS    AND   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  3.  Any  State  which  wishes  to  receive 
Federal  payments  under  this  Act  in  support 
of  its  existing  or  planned  technical  services 
program  shall  designate,  under  appropriate 
State  laws  and  regulations,  an  institution  or 
agency  to  administer  and  coordinate  that 
program  and  to  prepare  and  submit  plans 
and  programs  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  approval  under  this  Act.  If  the  institu- 
tion or  agency  designated  by  each  State  is 
not  a  State  university  or  land  grant.college 
entitled  to  benefits  under  the  Act  approved 
July  2  1862,  or  the  Act  of  August  30,  1890, 
and  acts  amendatory  and  supplementary 
thereto  (7  U.S.C.  301-329).  the  Governor  or 
other  competent  State  authority  shall  fur- 
nish the  Secretary  a  written  statement  of  his 
reasons  for  designating  such  other  institu- 
tion or  agency. 

Sec  4.  The  designated  institution  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
publish — 

(a)  At  the  beginning  of  each  five-year 
period,  a  five-year  plan  which  may  be  re- 
vised annually  and  which  shall:  (1)  outline 
the  technological  and  economic  conditions 
of  the  State  taking  into  a"tcount  its  regiori. 
Its  industry  and  its  industrial  potential  and 


Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  not  accept  a 
five-year  plan  for  review  and  approval  under 
this  Act  unless  the  Governor  of  the  State  or 
his  designee  determines  and  certifies  that 
the  plan  is  consistent  with  State  policies  and 
objectives;  and  the  Secretary  shall  not  ac- 
cept an  annual  technical  services  program 
for  review  and  approval  under  this  Act  un- 
less the  designated  Institution  has.  as  certi- 
fied thereto  by  the  Governor  or  his  designee — 

(a)  Invited  all  qualified  institutions  in 
the  State  to  submit  proposals  for  providing 
technical  services  under  the  Act; 

(b)  coordinated  its  programs  with  other 
States  and  with  other  publicly  supported 
activities  within  the  State,  as  appropriate; 

(c)  established  adequate  rules  to  Insure 
that  no  officer  or  employee  of  the  State,  the 
designated  institution  or  any  participating 
Institution,  shall  receive  compensation  for 
technical  services  for  which  funds  are  pro- 
vided under  this  Act  from  sources  other  than 
his  employer  and  shall  not  otherwise  main- 
tain any  private  Interest  in  conflict  with  his 
public  responsibility; 

(d)  determined  that  matching  funds  will 
be  available  from  State  or  non-Federal 
sources; 

(e)  determined  that  such  technical  serv- 
ices program  does  not  provide  a  service  per- 
formed as  practicably  by  private  technical 
services,  professional  consultants  or  private 
institutions; 

(f)  planned  no  services  specially  related 
to  a  particular  firm  or  company  except  in- 
sofar as  the  services  are  of  general  concern 
to  the  community.  State,  or  region; 

(g)  provided  for  making  public  all  re- 
ports prepared  in  the  course  of  furnishing 
technical  services  supported  under  this  Act 
or  for  making  them  available  at  cost  to  any 
person  on  request. 

APPROVAL  BY  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE 

Sec  6.  The  Secretary  shall  review  each  five- 
year  plan  and  each  annual  program  submit- 
ted by  the  designated  institution  under  sec- 
tion 4  or  bv  the  regional  or  Interstate  insti- 
tution under  section  7,  and  shall  approve 
only  those  which  (1)  bear  the  certification 
required  by  the  Governor  or  his  designee  un- 
der section  5;  (2)  comply  with  regulations 
and  meet  criteria  that  the  Secretary  shall 
promulgate  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter; and  (3)  otherwise  accomplish  the  p\ir- 
poses   of   this  Act. 

REGIONAL  OR  INTERSTATE  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  7.  Two  or  more  States  may  cooperate 
m  administering  and  coordinating  their 
plans  and  programs  supported  under  this 
Act  m  which  event  all  or  part  of  the  sums 
authorized  and  payable  under  section  11  to 
all  of  the  cooperating  States  may  be  paid  to 
the  institutions  or  persons  authorized  to  re- 
ceive them  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
between  the  cooperating  States.  When  the 
cooperative  agreement  designates  a  regional 
or  interstate  institution  to  act  on  behalf  of 
all  of  the  cooperating  States,  it  shall  submit 
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to  the  Secretary  for  review  and  approval  un- 
der section  6  a  regional  or  Interstate-  five- 
year  plan  and  annual  regional  or  interstate 
technical  services  program  which,  as  nearly 
as  practicable,  shall  meet  the  requirements 
of  section  4  and  section  5. 

Sec.  8.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  11.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  in- 
crease by  10  per  centum  the  amount  which  he 
approves  for  any  regional  or  interstate  tech- 
nical services  program  submitted  under  sec- 
tion 7.  Such  additional  amount  may  be 
paid  without  requiring  matching  funds  from 
State   or   non-Federal   sources. 

Sec.  9.  The  consent  of  the  Congress  is 
given  to  any  two  or  more  States  to  enter  into 
agreements  or  compacts,  not  in  conflict  with 
any  law  of  the  United  States,  for  cooperative 
efforts  and  mutual  assistance  in  establishing 
regional  or  interstate  institutions  under 
section  7  for  accomplishing  tlie  purposes  of 
tills  Act. 

ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

Sec.  10.  Each  designated  institution  and 
each  regional  or  interstate  institution  shall 
establish  an  advisory  council  for  technical 
services,  the  members  of  which  shall  repre- 
sent broad  community  interests  and  shall  be 
qualified  to  evaluate  programs  submitted 
under  section  4.  The  advisory  council  shall 
review  each  annual  program,  evaluate  its 
relation  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  re- 
port its  findings  to  the  designated  institution 
And  the  governor  or  his  designee.  Each  re- 
port of  the  advisory  council  shall  be  available 
to  the  Secretary  on  request. 

ADMINISTRATION    AND    PAYMENTS 

Sec.  11.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  needed  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  set  forth  in  this 
section. 

(a)  From  these  amounts,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  make  an  annual  payment  to 
each  designated  institution,  regional  or  in- 
terstate institution,  or  person  authorized  to 
receive  payments  in  support  of  each  approved 
technical  services  program.  Maximum 
amoimts  which  may  be  paid  to  the  States 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  fixed  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  which  the  Sec- 
retary shall  promulgate  and  publisli  in  the 
Federal  Register  from  time  to  time,  consider- 
ing ( 1 )  population  according  to  the  last 
decennial  census;  (2)  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic development  and  productive  efficiency; 
and  (3 1  technical  resources. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  reserve  an  amount 
equal  to  not  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
total  amount  appropriated  each  year  under 
this  section  and  is  authorized  to  make  pay- 
ments to  any  designated  or  participating  in- 
stitution for  technical  services  programs 
which  he  determines  have  special  merit  or  to 
any  qualified  institution  for  additional  pro- 
grams which  he  determines  are  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  under 
criteria  and  regulations  that  he  shall  pro- 
mulgate and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(c)  An  amount  equal  to  not  more  than  5 
percent  of  the  total  amount  appropriated 
each  year  under  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  for  the  direct  expenses 
of  administering  this  Act. 

(d)  No  amount  paid  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  exceed  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  ap- 
proved annual  technical  services  program  of 
the  State,  and  for  each  dollar  paid  under 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  there  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  on  each  approved 
program  at  least  one  dollar  from  State  or 
non-Federal  sources:  Provided,  That  the  Sec- 
retary may  pay  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$25,000  a  year  for  each  of  the  first  three 
fiscal  years  to  each  designated  institution  to 
assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  first  five- 
year  plan  and  the  initial  annual  technical 
services  programs,  without  regard  to  any 
requirement  of  this  section. 

(e)  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  all  re- 
maining amounts  which  are  appropriated  for 


payments  to  the  States  under  subsection 
(a)  and  which  have  not  been  obligated  for 
payments  to  the  States  at  that  time,  shall 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  payments 
under  subsection    (b),  until  expended. 

Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  aid  the  States  and  regions  In 
carrying  out  their  technical  services  programs 
by  providing  reference  services  which  a  State 
or  region  may  use  to  obtain  scientific,  tech- 
nical and  engineering  information  from 
sources  outside  the  State  or  region,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  There  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  each  fiscal  year  such 
amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  the 
services  authorized  in  this  section. 

Sec.  13.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
establish  such  policies,  standards,  criteria 
and  procedures  and  to  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  the  administration  of  this 
Act. 

LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  autliorizing  a  depart- 
ment, agency,  oflficer.  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over,  or  impose  any  re- 
quirements or  conditions  with  respect  to  the 
personnel,  curriculum,  methods  of  instruc- 
tions, or  administration  of  any  educational 
institution. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  affect  the  functions  or  responsibil- 
ities under  law  of  any  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States. 

EVALUATION 

Sec.  15.  Within  five  years  from  the  date  of 
the  approval  of  this  Act,  and  prior  to  the  end 
of  each  five-year  period  thereafter,  the  Sec- 
retary shall^appoint  a  public  committee,  none 
of  the  meinbers  of  which  shall  have  been 
directly  cosjcerned  with  the  preparation  of 
plans,  administration  of  programs  or  par- 
ticipation in  programs  under  this  Act.  The 
committee  shall  evaluate  the  significance  and 
impact  of  the  program  under  this  Act  and 
make  recommendations  concerning  the  pro- 
gram. A  report  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  within  sixty  days  after  the  end  of 
each  five-year  period. 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sec.  16.  Eich  designated  institution  or 
regional  or  interstate  institution  shnll  make 
an  anntial  report  to  the  Secretary  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  September  of  each  year 
on  the  work  accomplished  under  the  techni- 
cal services  program  and  the  status  of  cur- 
rent services,  together  with  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  amounts  received  under  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  and  of  their  disbursement. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  17.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  any  institution  receiving  fimds  under  this 
Act  finds  that — 

(a)  The  institution  is  not  complying  sub- 
stantially with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
with  the  regvilations  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  with  the  approved  annual  technical 
services  program:  or 

(b)  Any  funds  paid  to  the  institution  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act  have  been  lost, 
misapplied,  or  otherwise  diverted  from  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  paid  or  fur- 
nished— 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  institution 
that  no  further  payments  will  be  made  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  until  he  is  satisfied 
that  there  is  substantial  compliance  or  the 
diversion  has  been  corrected  or,  if  compliance 
or  correction  is  impossible,  until  such  institu- 
tion repays  or  arranges  for  the  repayment  of 
Federal  funds  which  have  been  diverted  or 
improperly  expended. 

Sec.  18.  Upon  notice  by  the  Secretary  to 
any  Institution   that   no   further  payments 


will  be  made  pending  substantial  compliance 
correction  or  repayment  under  Section  17,  any 
funds  which  may  have  been  paid  to  such  in- 
stitution  under  this  Act  and  which  are  not 
expended  by  the  Institution  on  the  date  of 
such  notice,  shall  be  repaid  to  the  Secretary 
and  be  deposited  to  the  account  of  the  appro- 
priations from  which  they  originally  were 
paid. 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec.  19.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  State 
Technical  Services  Act  of  1965. 

The  letter  and  statement  of  purpose 
presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson  are  as 
follows : 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Wasliington.  DC.  January  15. 1965. 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Presidents  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  last  year  stated: 

"The  Federal  Government  should  join 
with  private  Inisiness  and  our  univer.sities  in 
speeding  the  development  and  spread  of  new 
technology.  I  have  directed  the  Depaitment 
of  Commerce  to  explore  new  ways  to  accom- 
plish this." 

During  the  past  year  the  Commerce  De- 
partment in  accordance  with  the  President's 
directive,  has  completed  an  intensive  study 
of  the  relationship  between  technology  and 
national  economic  growth.  We  have  had 
discussions  with  scientists,  industrialists, 
economises,  engineer.?,  educators,  and  of- 
ficials of  State  and  local  governments,  as 
well  as  with  representatives  of  other  de- 
pa:  tmcnts  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  not  been  giving  suf- 
ficient emphasis  to  effective  industrial  use 
of  the  results  of  science  and  technology, 
particularly  in  our  civilian  economy  at  a 
time  when  rrllitary  expenditures  are  leveling 
off.  We  have  vast  and  increasing  resources 
of  technology  In  the  United  States.  Yet 
too  frequently  the  kncwiedge  which  science 
and  engineering  produces  is  not  being  applied 
on  the  production  line  and  in  the  plants  by 
those  companies  and  indu.  tries  that  need 
it  most. 

As  a  result  I  now  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
proposal  to  establish  a  cooperative  program 
bstween  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  place  the  findings  of  science  and 
technology  In  the  hands  of  American  busi- 
ness and  enterprife.  Its  purpose  is  to  speed 
industrial  and  economic  growth  through 
scientific  knowledge.  To  accomplish  this 
purpose,  there  Is  attached  a  draft  bill  called 
the  "State  Technical  Services  Act  of  1965," 
with  a  statement  of  purpose  and  need. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation  the  Federal 
Government  would  join  with  universities, 
State  and  local  governments  and  industry  in 
supporting  programs  to  make  science  and 
engineering  information  more  readily  avail- 
able to  industry.  The  bill  would  establish 
procedures  under  which  State  plans  and  pro- 
grams would  be  formulated  and  put  into  ef- 
fect with  local  Initiative  and  responsibility. 
To  qualify  for  Federal  grants,  the  States 
would  designate  institutions  responsible  for 
administering  and  coordinating  programs 
within  the  States.  Regional  centers  could  be 
established  where  two  or  more  States  wish 
to  Join  in  a  cooperative  program.  Each 
designated  State  Institution  or  regional  cen- 
ter would  submit  plans  and  programs  which, 
after  approval  by  the  Secretary,  would  receive 
Federal  funds  under  regulations  which  would 
be  published. 

The  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
this  proposed  program  would  be  between  $5 
and  $10  million  for  the  first  year,  and  the 
cost  when  the  program  is  fully  operative 
would  be  modest.  The  Federal  expenditures 
combined  with  State  and  other  local  funds 
would,  in  my  opinion,  return  benefits  to  the 
country  manifold. 
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The  proposed  legislation  would  not  only 
helD  to  increase  the  strength  of  those  areas 
which  are  now  economically  weak  but  would 
stimulate  an  increase  in  technical  manpower 
and  add  to  our  economic  strength  by  raising 
the  level  of  technology  in  industry  through- 
out the  country. 

Our  efforts  to  improve  education  and  to 
combat  widespread  unemployment  and  pov- 
erty critically  emphasize  the  need  for  a 
healthy  industrial  economy.  Sustained, 
healthy  growth  in  established  companies  and 
industries  and  continued  development  of  new 
companies  and  new  industries  will  mean 
greater  ability  to  achieve  these  other  na- 
tional goals.  ^    *  .„ 

While  this  proposal  would  be  modest  in 
tenns  of  its  dollar  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, I  think  It  can  result  In  a  very  sig- 
nificant and  basic  contribution  to  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  our  Nation. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  Congress  give 
prompt  consideration  to  this  proposal,  which 
is  m  accord  with  the  President's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LtrrHER  H.  Hodges, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Statement  of  Purpose  and  Need,  Proposed 
State  Technical  Services  Act  of  1965 
This  proposed  legislation  is  in  response  to 
President  Johnson's  direction  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  explore  new  ways  to 
speed  the  development  and  dissemination  of 
new  technology.  In  his  Economic  Report  of 
January  1964,  the  President  stated: 

"The  Federal  Government  provides  major 
support  for  the  research  and  development 
which  underlie  our  striking  technological  ad- 
vances. In  the  past,  much  of  our  research 
and  development  has  been  connected  with 
national  defense.  Now,  as  military  outlays 
level  off  we  face  a  challenge  to  apply  the 
Nation's  growing  scientific  and  engineering 
resources  to  new  socially  profitable  uses — an 
opportunity  to  accelerate  the  technological 
progress  of  our  civilian  Industries. 

"The  Federal  Government  should  join 
with  private  business  and  our  universities  in 
speeding  the  development  and  spread  of  new 
technology.  I  have  directed  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  explore  new  ways  to  accom- 
plish this." 

general  description 

The  proposed  State  Technical  Services  Act 
of  1965  would  enable  the  Federal  Government 
to  make  grants  to  States  in  support  of  pro- 
grams to  achieve  more  effective  commercial 
use  of  the  findings  of  science  and  technology. 
This  would  be  done  through  technical  serv- 
ices programs,  planned  locally,  designed  spe- 
cifically to  place  these  findings  into  the  hands 
of  local  businesses  and  enterprises. 

To  qualify  for  Federal  matching  funds,  a 
State  would  designate  an  Institution  or 
agency  responsible  for  preparing  and  admin- 
istering technical  services  programs  within 
the  State.  A  regional  institution  could  be 
designated  where  two  or  more  States  wish  to 
Join  in  a  cooperative  program  (10  percent 
more  Federal  support  would  be  available  for 
regional  institutions).  State  and  regional 
programs  would  be  formulated  and  put  into 
effect  with  local  or  regional  initiative  and 
responsibility.  All  qualified  institutions  in 
the  State  could  participate. 

need   for  the   program 

A  close  examination  of  the  modern  Ameri- 
can economy  reveals  a  number  of  recu  ring 
themes— all  of  them  related  in  some  degree 
to  the  importance  of  having  effective  mech- 
anisms for  introducing  the  results  of  science 
and  technology  into  commercial  use.  For 
example : 

The  competition  we  face  in  both  domestic 
and  world  markets  is  increasingly  based  on  a 
high  level  of  technology,  not  solely  on  lower 
labor  costs. 

The  most  successful  competitors,  whether 
at  an  international   level,  industrywide,  or 


among  Individual  companies,  are  those  who 
have  learned  to  use  new  technology  effec- 
tively. 

The  cost  of  new  technology,  in  the  form 
of  technical  manpower  and  equipment,  has 
been  rapidly  rising. 

Opportunities  to  participate  In  benefits  of 
technology  have  not  been  equally  available 
in  the  various  regions  of  the  United  States. 
Substantial  expenditures  for  specialized 
research  and  development  in  support  of  na- 
tional defense  and  space  missions  have  not 
met  the  full  range  of  industrial  needs  for 
technology. 

The  vast  increase  in  the  Nation's  total 
research  and  development  effort  have  not 
eradicated  long-term  unemployment  and 
economic  decline  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Technology  cannot  be  effectively  diffused 
merely  by  giving  information  to  a  potential 
user.  There  must  be  means  for  active  in- 
terchange between  those  using  and  those 
furnishing  information. 

There  are  many  factors  Involved  in  com- 
plete solutions  to  the  bro£id  problems  out- 
lined above.    Common  to  all  of  them,  how- 
ever, is  the  need  for  institutions  and  mech- 
anisms at- the  local  level,  specifically  designed 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  most  advanced 
technology,  wherever  it  exists,  and  the  in- 
dustrial practices  of  the  local  region. 
objectives 
Through  this  program  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  universities,  communities,  and 
industries,   three   objectives  will   be  served: 
(1)   strengthening  the  Nation's  economy  by 
upgrading  industries  through  the  utilization 
of    advanced    technology,    thereby    generally 
expanding  the  industrial  base;    (2)    increas- 
ing  employment   by    facilitating    industrial 
use  of  technology  and  the  manufacturing  of 
new  products  which  result;  and  (3)  enhanc- 
ing the  competitive  position  of  U.S.  products 
in  world  markets. 

The  proposal  is  based  on  the  premise  of 
strong  local  support  and  local  initiative. 
The  proposal  is  designed  to  stimulate  local 
economic  programs,  utilizing  local  special- 
ists and  applying  local  resources  with  Fed- 
eral matching  support  and  encouragement. 
Distinct  contributions  to  the  economic  vi- 
tality of  our  Nation  will  be  made  by  those 
who  are  closest  to  the  problems  which  the 
program  is  designed  to  meet. 

HOW  the  program  would  operate 
A  State  wishing  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram would  designate  an  institution  (gen- 
erally a  State  university  or  land-grant  col- 
lege) to  administer  and  coordinate  the 
State's  technical  services  program. 

The  designated  institution  would  prepare 
a  5-year  plan,  outlining  the  technological 
and  economic  situation  in  the  State,  the 
major  regional  and  industrial  problems,  and 
the  means  to  be  used  in  assisting  in  their 
solution. 

Tlie  designated  institution  would  also  pre- 
pare an  annual  technical  services  program, 
covering  the  objectives  for  the  first  year,  the 
budget,  and  the  responsibilities  assigned  to 
each  qualified  institution  participating  in 
the  program.  Up  to  $25,000  per  year  for  each 
of  the  first  3  years  may  be  paid  to  the  desig- 
nated institution  to  assist  in  preparing  the 
first  5-year  plan  and  the  initial  annual  pro- 
grams. 

An  advisory  council  would  be  established 
by  the  designated  institution  to  evaluate  and 
report  on  the  5-year  plan  and  the  annual 
technical  service  program. 

The  5-year  plan  and  the  annual  program 
would  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. Federal  matching  funds  would  be 
made  available  to  the  designated  institution 
to  support  those  programs  found  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  meet  legal  requirements  and  to  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  the  act.  The  maximum 
annual  payment  in  support  of  any  State  pro- 


gram will  be  limited  by  a  formula  to  be 
established  by  the  Secretary,  taking  into  con- 
sideration three  criteria:  (1)  population  ac- 
cording to  the  last  census;  (2)  industrial 
and  economic  development  and  productive 
efficiency;  and  (3)  technical  resources.  Sup- 
plementary matching  grants,  totaling  up  to 
20  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  each 
year,  may  also  be  made  to  support  programs 
which  the  Secretary  determines  have  special 
merit.  These  provisions  are  designed  to  as- 
sure that  the  program's  benefits  will  be  wide- 
ly diffused  throughout  the  Nation  while  at 
the  same  time  reserving  sufficient  discretion 
to  the  S3cretary  to  assure  that  funds  are 
granted  only  in  support  of  adequately  de- 
veloped programs  which  will  in  fact  advance 
the  purposes  of  the  act. 

The  formula  to  be  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary will  be  based  on  objective  considera- 
tions such  as  the  proportion  of  working  pop- 
ulation gainfully  employed,  the  ratio  of  as- 
sets of  individual  establishments  to  em- 
ployees, urban  population,  industrial  popu- 
lation numbers  of  scientists  and  engineers, 
and  the  physical  research  facilities  used  for 
industrial  purposes.  The  formula  will  be 
weighted  to  provide  funds  to  States  and  re- 
gions where  industrial  development  has 
lagged  behind  its  potential  and  where  tech- 
nical resources  are  weak.  The  populat  on 
criteria  will  be  applied  in  a  manner  which 
will  permit  even  the  smallest  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  meaningful  program. 

New  plans  are  required  at  5 -year  intervals, 
although  they  are  to  be  revised  if  necessary. 
Annual  technical  services  programs  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  each 
year  in  order  to  qualify  for  annual  matching 
funds.  In  administering  the  program  and 
approving  plans,  the  Secretary  would  consult 
with  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Goverr^- 
ment  as  appropriate.  An  annual  report  is 
required  at  the  conclusion  of  each  year. 

Once  in  operation,  there  is  a  wide  variety  of 
technical  services  which  might  be  offered  by 
the  various  institutions  participating  in  the 
program  within  a  particular  State.     For  ex- 
ample, a  technology  diffusion  program  ori- 
ented to  the  needs  and  problems  of  a  specific 
industry   dominant   in   one  State   or   region 
might  offer  workshops,  seminars,  and  demon- 
strations  in   order   to   bring   existing   tech- 
nology   to    local    entrepreneurs    for    use    in 
plants  within  the  region.    A  technology  d^- 
semination  and  referral  center  could  offer  t^o 
types  of  services:    (1)   technical  reports,  ab- 
stracts,   bibliographies,    reviews,    microfilm, 
computer  tapes,  and  the  like;   and   (2)    re- 
ferral to  sources  of  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing expertise  in  the  fields  of  interest  to  the 
local  industry.     Such  a  center  would  be  in 
continuous  interaction   with  ^^\^^^''llf 
and  industry,  so  that  Its  services  will  be  per- 
tinent to  the  local  economy.    These  examples 
by  no  means  exhaust  the  list  of  possible  tech- 
nical services  that  might  be  offered  in  any 
State  program.    The  range  of  services  can  be 
as  wide  ai  the  range  of  industrial  and  tech- 
nological interests  in  this  country,  and  with- 
in the  bounds  of  the  act,  is  only  limited  by 
the  Imagination  and  initiative  of  the  persons 
who  develop  the  State  program. 

COST 

The  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
proposed  program  is  expected  to  be  in  the 
range  of  $5  to  $10  million  for  the  first  year 
and  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
effective  future  programs  which  the  States 
justify  to  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce. 

All  funds  made  available  to  States  for  tech- 
nical services,  except  regional  incentives, 
would  be  matched  at  least  equally  by  non- 
Federal  funds.  Direct  Federal  expenditures 
would  be  limited  to  expenditures  for  admin- 
istration, to  be  held  to  less  than  5  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  program,  and  for  reference 
services  to  aid  the  States  and  regions  in  col- 
lecting and  processing  technical  information 
for  dissemination  to  industry  under  the  act. 
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These  funds  will  be  an  Investment  in 
pronioting  the  economic  growth  and  wide- 
spread industrial  development  of  the  entire 
Nation. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  SPORTS  BILL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Dirksen,  Dodd, 
and  Hruska,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
clarify  the  status  under  the  antitrust 
laws  of  the  professional  team  sports  of 
baseball,  football,  basketball,  and  hockey. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  an  in- 
consistency in  the  application  of  anti- 
trust law  to  these  professional  team 
sports.  In  1922.  the  Supreme  Court  held 
baseball  was  not  in  interstate  commerce 
and  therefore  was  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws.  This  decision  was  reaffirmed 
in  1953. 

Baseball,  then,  has  enjoyed  this  ex- 
emption while  the  other  sports  often 
were  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  exactly  where  they  stood 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 

This  inconsistency  has  bothered 
many — not  only  members  of  the  sports 
world,  but  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
Supreme  Court  itself. 

In  1957,  the  Court — in  deciding  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  antiti-ust  laws  to  pro- 
fessional football — stated  it  was  limiting 
the  exemption  solely  to  professional 
baseball  as  granted  by  the  previous  deci- 
sion. However,  it  said  that  if  the  deci- 
sion appeared  "unrealistic,  inconsistent. 
or  illogical,  it  is  sufficient  to  answer, 
aside  from  the  distinctions  between  the 
businesses,  that  were  we  considering  the 
question  of  baseball  for  the  first  time 
upon  a  clean  slate  we  would  have  no 
doubts.  No  other  business  claiming  the 
coverage  of  those  cases  has  such  an  ad- 
judication. We,  therefore,  conclude 
that  the  orderly  way  to  eliminate  error 
or  discrimination,  if  any  there  be,  is  by 
legislation  and  not  by  court  decision." 

The  Court  passed  the  ball  to  Congress 
to  correct  any  discriminations  between 
the  sports. 

Mr.  President,  since  1958  Congress  has 
been  attempting  to  wipe  the  slate  clean 
on  this  question  and  to  spell  out  legisla- 
tion which  would  leave  no  uncertain- 
ties. Hearings  have  been  held  during 
four  sessions  of  Congress  by  the  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee. 

Certainly,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  general  feeling  in  the  Congress  is 
that  the  professional  team  sports  should 
be  treated  equally.  That  is  what  we  are 
attempting  to  do  with  this  bill.  With 
its  enactment,  all  four  team  sports 
would  be  put  squarely  under  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Exemptions  would  be 
granted  in  four  areas  necessary  for  the 
teams'  sports  operation  and  in  which 
^  they  are  unique  from  other  businesses. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  bill  if 
passed  would  remove  the  threatening 
clouds  and  permit  the  team  sports  to 
operate  in  the  manner  which  would  most 
benefit  the  public  and  the  growth  of  the 
sports. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  professional  sports  bill  lie 
on  the  desk  for  48  hours  so  others  who 
wish  to  cosponsor  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 


and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan. 

The  bill  (S.  950)  to  make  the  antitrust 
laws  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  applicable  to  the  organized  pro- 
fessional team  sports  of  baseball,  foot- 
ball, basketball,  and  hockey  and  to  limit 
the  applicability  of  such  laws  so  as  to 
exempt  certain  aspects  of  the  organized 
professional  team  sports  of  baseball, 
football,  basketball,  and  hockey,  and  for 
other  p'jrposes.  introduced  by  Mr.  Hart 
( for  himself  and  others  Senators) ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

WASATCH  FRONT  SURVEY 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  a  survey  of  recreation 
and  conservation  need?  in  the  national 
forests  along  the  Wasatch  front  area  in 
Utah.  The  survey  would  include  the  area 
beginning  in  the  mountains  north  of 
Brigham  City  and  north  of  Logan,  and 
extending  through  the  Cache  National 
Forest,  the  Wasatch  National  Forest,  and 
the  Uinta  National  Forest  to  Nephi.  Its 
purpose  is  to  recommend  a  balanced 
recreation  and  conservation  program  in 
this  heavily  populated  area  of  Utah. 

NEEDED INCREASED  RECREATION  FACILITIES 

The  sui-vey  would  detennine  the  po- 
tential in  the  three  national  forests  for 
increasing  facilities  for  recreation  uses 
of  all  types,  including  camping,  picnick- 
ing, hunting,  fishing,  hiking,  and  various 
other  types  of  outdoor  recreation.  It 
would  include  a  study  of  the  need  for 
trailways  and  recreation  ways  where  the 
topography  is  suitable  for  their  construc- 
tion. Additional  roads  will  open  the  area 
to  greater  public  use  and  enjoyment  of 
the  forests. 

The  high  mountain  ranges  of  the  Wa- 
satch Front  contain  some  of  the  most 
scenic  countiy  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  area  abounds  in  recreation  oppor- 
tunities. Picnicking,  camping,  hiking, 
riding,  boating,  sightseeing,  hunting,  and 
fishing  are  particularly  popular.  The 
abundance  and  variety  of  flora  and  fauna 
and  interestingly  exposed  geologic  fea- 
tures make  attractive  study  materials  for 
amateur  as  well  as  professional  scien- 
tists, artists,  and  photographers.  The 
broad  snowfields  of  the  area,  with  their 
varied  slopes,  are  a  skier's  paradise. 
Alta  and  Brighton,  two  of  the  best  win- 
ter sports  areas  in  the  United  States, 
were  among  the  first  topnotch  Alpine 
ski  areas,  and  just  last  winter  another 
great  ski  resort  area  was  opened  at  Park 
City.  Others  include  Snow  Basin  near 
Ogden,  Beaver  Mountain  near  Logan, 
Timphaven  near  Provo,  Solitude  near 
Brighton,  and  other  smaller  but  equally 
important  resorts  nearby. 

Recreation  use  and  public  interest  in 
the  national  forest  recreation  resources 
along  the  Wasatch  front  are  skyrocket- 
ing. The  Wasatch  National  Forest, 
which  is  geographically  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  population  center,  near 
Salt  Lake  City,  Ogden.  and  Provo,  is  third 
among  the  national  forests  in  the  entire 
United  States  in  visitor  use,  while  the 
Cache  National  Forest  ranks  among  the 


first  dozen,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  trend  along  the  entire  Wasatch 
front  will  be  upward  in  recreation  uses 
and  demands  of  all  kinds.  But,  with  the 
great  poplilarity  of  the  area,  recreation 
facilities  are  already  overtaxed  and  in- 
adequate  to  meet  the  demands  on  them, 
and  the  Forest  Service  under  its  present 
program  is  unable  to  meet  the  increasing 
needs  fully. 

The  visitor  use  figures  for  1964  have 
just  been  compiled  by  the  Forest  Service. 
Estimated  recreational  visits  in  1964  in 
the  Wasatch  National  Forest  were  3,- 
093,000;  in  the  Utah  portion  of  the  Cache 
National  Forest,  2,378,000;  and  in  the 
Uinta  National  Forest,  1,766,000.  Recre- 
ational visits  to  the  Wasatch  National 
Forest  alone  exceeded  visits  to  all  of 
Utah's  2  national  parks,  8  national 
monuments,  and  2  national  recreation 
areas  combined,  which  for  the  same  pe- 
riod totaled  2,134,400  visitors.  Recrea- 
tional visits  to  the  Cache  National  Forest, 
likewise,  exceeded  the  number  of  those 
visiting  Utah's  magnificent  parks  and 
monuments.  The  location  of  these  great 
national  forests  near  the  metropolitan 
area  of  Utah  makes  them  easily  acces- 
sible for  urban  and  suburban  residents 
seeking  evening  and  weekend  recrea- 
tional opportunities.  Likewise,  large 
numbers  of  out-of -State  travelers  enjoy 
this  popular  area. 

SCENIC    RECREATION    WAYS 

Much  of  the  area  is  accessible  by  good 
roads,  but  much,  too,  remains  in  an 
undeveloped  state.  The  intermountain 
region  of  the  Forest  Service,  headquar- 
tered at  Ogdien,  Utah,  early  this  month 
submitted  to  the  Utah  State  Highway 
Department  a  list  and  information  on 
13  recreation  and  scenic  roads  it  recom- 
mends for  construction,  5  of  which  are 
along  the  Wasatch  front.  The  Forest 
Service  notes  the  great  recreation  possi- 
Uilities  and  scenic  values  which  would  be 
opened  to  the  public  by  providing  ade- 
quate roads.  My  bill  specifically  pro- 
vides that  these  roads  be  included  in  the 
survey  it  would  authorize. 

The  recreation  and  scenic  routes  rec- 
ommended by  the  Forest  Service  are: 

Wasatch  Front  Skyline  Recreation 
Way,  Wasatch  National  Forest,  begins  at 
Mill  Creek  Canyon,  climbs  to  crest  of 
Wasatch  Front,  descends  into  American 
Fork  Canyon  and  joins  present  highway 
near  Timpanogos  National  Monument. 
Total  length  is  estimated  at  25  miles. 

Willard  Mountain  Scenic  Drive  Recre- 
ation Way,  Cache  National  Forest,  Wil- 
lard Mountain  to  North  Ogden  Canyon; 
length,  25  miles. 

Alpine  Scenic  Loop  Recreation  Way. 
Uinta  National  Forest,  begins  at  U.S.  189 
in  Provo  Canyon  and  runs  north,  then 
west  to  traverse  American  Fork  Canyon 
to  junction  of  Utah  Highway  80  and  146; 
length,  20  miles. 

Monte  Cristo-Logan  Canyon  Recre- 
ation Way,  Cache  National  Forest,  a 
scenic  route  near  Wasatch  Divide,  con- 
necting U.S.  89  on  north  end  of  Logan 
Canyon  and  State  Highway  39  in  Monte 
Cristo  Township;  length,  45  miles. 

Mount  Logan  Scenic  Drive  Recreation 
Way,  Cache  National  Forest,  a  loop  drive 
between  Logan  Canyon  and  Providence, 
Utah;  length,  30  miles. 
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CONSEEVATION    NEEDS 

In  developing  recreation  facilities  we 
must  not  overlook  conservation  needs, 
and  my  bill  provides  that  in  the  conduct 
of  the  survey  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  watershed  protection  and  conserva- 
tion. Watershed  values  are  extremely 
high,  for  these  mountain  areas,  with 
peak's  from  7,000  to  13,500  feet  in  eleva- 
tion, receive  moisture  mostly  as  snow  and 
store  it  for  later  delivery  to  the  valleys 
below.  The  watersheds  must  be  pro- 
tected at  all  cost,  and  for  this  reason  my 
bill  provides  that  in  the  conduct  of  the 
survey  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
recreation  use  plans  and  watershed 
management  policies  which  will  tend  to 
reduce  fire  hazards,  minimize  water  pol- 
lution, and  protect  the  watersheds. 
Well-managed  watersheds  provide  pleas- 
ant recreation,  inspiring  scenery,  good 
forage,  plentiful  game,  abundant  timber, 
and  continuous  usable  supplies  of  water. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  951)  to  authorize  and  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sur- 
vey the  recreation  and  conservation 
needs  in  the  Wasatch  Front  area  of  the 
Cache,  Wasatch,  and  Uinta  National 
Forests  in  Utah,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 


get  any  protection  when  we  negotiate 
claims  settlements  with  foreign  coun- 
tries or  impound  their  property.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  unfair  provisions  on 
our  law  books.  We  should  try  to  elimi- 
nate that  unfairness.  I  hope  that  action 
will  not  be  delayed  on  this  still  un- 
finished war  claims  legislation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  960)  to  amend  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide compensation  for  certain  additional 
losses,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Douglas),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT  OP  WAR  CLAIMS  ACT 
OF  1948,  TO  PROVIDE  COMPENSA- 
TION FOR  CERTAIN  ADDITIONAL 
LOSSES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  I  introduce  a  bill  to  in- 
clude under  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948 
and  thus  provide  some  measure  of  jus- 
tice to  two  classes  of  claimants  who  have 
not  yet  received  any  measure  of  recogni- 
tion for  the  personal  and  property  losses 
they  suffered  during  World  War  II. 

The  first  group  consists  of  refugees 
from  nazism  and  other  tyrannies  who 
became  citizens  of  the  United  States 
after  they  had  suffered  their  losses.  It 
is  very  unwise  of  us  to  deny  these  unfor- 
tunate people  a  measure  of  justice  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  not  U.S.  citizens 
when  their  property  was  seized.  They 
were  caught  in  an  international  holo- 
caust, and  were  driven  off  their  lands 
and  despoiled  of  their  property  by  the 
most  brutal  tyranny  the  world  has 
known. 

The  second  group  consists  of  persons 
who  are  now  U.S.  citizens  and  who  were, 
during  the  Second  World  War,  service- 
men of  the  United  States  or  her  allies 
who  v.ere  held  as  prisoners  of  war,  or 
United  States  or  allied  nationals  im- 
prisoned by  the  enemy  in  violation  of 
international  standards.  Both  are  most 
deserving  classes  of  cases. 

This  bill  in  part  represents  a  long- 
standing struggle  by  the  Senator  from 
IlUnois  [Mr.  Douglas!  and  myself  to 
recognize  the  victims  who  suffered  worst 
under  the  Nazis,  who  came  here  when 
they  lost  their  property  and  when  they 
had  not  yet  been  naturalized.  Under 
the  law  it  is  only  those  who  were  nat- 
uralized when  they  lost  property  who 


PROPOSED   LEGISLATION   TO    PRO- 
TECT RIGHTS  OF  INDIANS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  nine  leg- 
islative proposals  designed  to  safeguard 
the  constitutional  rights  of  our  Nation's 
Indian  citizens.  These  are  the  same 
bills  and  the  joint  resolution  that  I  in- 
troduced at  the  close  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress. At  the  present  time,  Senators 
Johnston,  Bayh,  Fong,  and  Hruska,  have 
joined  me  in  cosponsoring  some  or  all  of 
these  measures,  as  will  be  indicated  on 
the  particular  bills  when  they  are 
printed. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Rights,  since  1961.  has  con- 
ducted an  extensive  investigation  into 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  American 
Indian,  the  first  such  study  ever  under- 
taken by  Congress. 

Complaints  received  by  the  subcom- 
mittee alleging  that  Indians  were  being 
deprived  of  their  rights  by  Federal,  State, 
and  tribal  governments,  prompted  the 
subcommittee's  preliminai-y  research  into 
the  legal  status  of  Indian  citizens. 

This  initial  investigation  included  a 
survey  of  a  broad  cross  section  of  those 
knowledgeable  in  Indian  affairs — includ- 
ing tribal  leaders,  such  as  tribal  coun- 
cilmen,  tribal  governors,  tribal  council 
members,  and  other  tribal  spokesmen; 
judges  of  tribal  courts  and  the  courts  of 
Indian  offenses;  attorneys  representing 
Indian  tribes;  area  directors  and  super- 
intendents of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs; private  and  church  groups 
interested  in  Indian  affairs;  historians 
and  anthropologists;  U.S.  attorneys. 
State  attorneys  general,  and  prosecuting 
attorneys;  local  law-enforcement  offi- 
cials; and  other  Federal  and  State  offi- 
cials concerned  with  Indian  mattei-s. 

Hearings  began  in  Washington  in  Au- 
gust 1961,  and  were  concluded  in  March 
1963.  Field  hearings  and  staff  confer- 
ences were  conducted  in  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Idaho,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  North  Carolina,  and  North  and 
South  Dakota.  These  hearings  and  staff 
conferences  were  held  in  areas  where  the 
subcommittee  could  receive  the  \iews  of 
the  largest  number  of  tribes.  Repre- 
sentatives of  85  tribes  appeared  before 
the  subcommittee.  Further  documenta- 
tion, and  clarification  of  local  problems, 
resulted  from  correspondence  with  nu- 
merous individual  Indians,  and  from  staff 
research  and  investigation. 


In  introducing  these  proposals,  I  wish 
to  note  that  these  bills  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  final  solutions  to  the  many 
serious  constitutional  problems  confront- 
ing the  American  Indian.  Rather,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  language  in  some  of 
these  proposals  may  be  revised  and  con- 
cepts clarified  as  the  Senate  deliberates 
these  matters.  The  substance  of  these 
bills,  however,  is  exceedingly  important 
if  we  are  to  provide  to  our  Indian  citizens 
the  rights  and  protections  conferred  upon 
other  American  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  legislative  proposals  and 
pertinent  accompanying  memorandums 
be  pi-inted  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  unanimous  consent  for  the  bills  to 
lay  on  the  table  for  2  weeks  for  additional 
cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills  and 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bills  and  joint  resolution  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  together  with 
the  memorandums  accompanying  them, 
and,  the  bills  and  joint  resolution  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  bills  and  joint  resolution,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.   Ervin   (for  himself  and 
other    Senators),    were    received,    read 
twice  by  their  titles,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Johns- 
ton, Mr.  Bayh,  and  Mr.  Fong)  : 
S.  961.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  American  Indians  from  being  in- 
fringed   upon   by   Indian   tribes    exercising 
powers  of  self-go%'ernment: 
S.  961 
Be  it  enabted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   any 
Indian  tribe  in  exercising  its  powers  of  local 
self-govsrnment  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
limitations  and  restraints  as  those  which  are 
imposed  on  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  the  United  States  Constitution. 

The  memorandum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  961  is  as  follows: 
Background   and  Need   for  Legislation  To 

Protect    the    CoNSTirtrnoNAL    Rights    or 

Indian    Citizens    Prom    Being    Infringed 

Upon  by  an  Indian  Tribe  Exercising  Its 

Powers  op  Self-Government 

When  the  subcommittee  began  its  investi- 
gation of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
American  Indian,  Chairman  Ervin  wrote  to 
the  U.S.  Attorney  General  requesting  his 
views  on  the  constitutional  rights  of  Ameri- 
can Indians.  Attorney  General  Kennedy  re- 
plied as  follows: 

"All  the  constitutional  guarantees  apply 
to  the  American  Indians  in  their  relations 
with  the  Federal  Government,  or  its 
branches,  and  the  State  governments  to  the 
same  extent  that  they  apply  to  other  Ameri- 
can citizens.  It  Is  not  entirely  clear  to  what 
extent  the  constitutional  restrictions  ap- 
plicable to  the  Federal  Government,  or  its 
branches,  and  to  the  State  governments  are 
applicable  to  tribal  governments,  but  the  de- 
cided cases  indicate  that  there  are  large  areas 
In  which  such  restrictions  are  not  ap- 
plicable." 

As  indicated  by  the  summary  report's  sec- 
tion on  "Indian  Tribes  and  the  Constitu- 
tion," tribal  constitutions  do  not  provide  the 
Indian  with  protection  against  action  by  a 
tribal  government  that  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional if  undertaken  by  the  Federal, 
State,  or  local  governments.  Various  Judi- 
cial opinions  support  this  view. 
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In  view  of  these  facts,  the  subcommittee 
recommends  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
safeguard  an  Indian's  constitutional  rights 
which  are  subject  to  infringement  by  Indian 
tribal  governments. 

BRIEF    EXPLANATION     OF    THE    BILL 

This  measure  assures  that  Indian  tribes 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  constitutional 
limitotions  and  restraints  that  are  imposed 
on  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


S.  962.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights    and    to    authorize    the    appeal    of    a 
criminal  action  from  an  Indian  court  to  a 
U.S.  district  court  for  trial: 
S.  962 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  in 
any  criminal  action  hereafter  commenced  in 
an  Indian  court  against  any  individual 
wherein  an  individual  is  convicted  by  the 
court  and  deprived  of  a  constitutional  right, 
he  shall  have  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  and 
division  embracing  the  place  wherein  such 
individual  was  prosecuted. 

(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  notice  of  appeal 
with  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  district 
court,  the  appeal  shall  be  placed  on  the  trial 
docket  for  trial  de  novo  in  the  United  States 
district  court,  which  trial  de  novo  shall  take 
place  in  tl^  same  manner  and  und?r  the 
same  rules  tfi^t  would  apply  if  the  criminal 
action  had  been  Initially  commenced  in  the 
United  States  district  court:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  if  the  appeal  is  unsuccessful  the 
accused  may  be  taxed  not  only  with  the 
court  costs  of  the  trial  in  the  district  court, 
but  also  with  any  court  costs  taxed  in  the 
Indian  court. 

(c)  The  trial  de  novo  shall  be  by  a  judge 
and  a  jun,'.  But  a  waiver  of  jury  trial  shall 
be  permitted  In  accordance  with  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  applicable  to 
trials  of  criminal  cases  In  the  district  courts. 

(d)  In  any  case,  appeal  by  the  accused 
from  an  Indian  court  to  a  United  States  dis- 
trict court  wherein  the  accused  has  not  been 
served  with  proceedings  or  wherein  the  proc- 
ess has  not  been  perfected  prior  to  appeal, 
or  in  which  the  process  server  proves  to  be 
defective,  such  proceedings  or  service  may  be 
completed  or  new  process  Issued  In  the  same 
manner  as  in  criminal  actions  originally  in- 
stituted in  such  district  court. 

(e)  Where  the  criminal  action  being  ap- 
pealed concerns  a  criminal  offense  which 
corresponds  to  offenses  punishable  under  the 
United  States  Criminal  Code,  the  elements 
of  proof  of  the  offense  shall  correspond  to 
those  utilized  in  the  trial  of  the  correspond- 
ing offense  recognized  by  the  Criminal  Code; 
with  respect  to  offenses  which  do  not  cor- 
respond to  offenses  punished  under  the 
United  States  Criminal  Code,  the  elements 
of  the  offense  charged  shall  be  defined  and 
established  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
elements  of  a  defense  are  defined  and  es- 
tablished in  the  prosecution  of  offenses  pun- 
ishable under  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
section  13. 

(f)  An  accused  convicted  by  a  United 
States  district  court  in  an  action  appealed 
to  that  court  under  this  Act,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  maximum  punishment  that 
could  lawfully  be  imposed  by  the  Indian 
court,  provided  that  with  respect  to  offenses 
corresponding  to  offenses  punishable  under 
the  United  States  Criminal  Code,  Including 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  section  13,  the 
maximum  punishment  Imposable  shall  In 
no  Instance  be  greater  than  would  be  per- 
missible for  the  corresponding  offense  pun- 
ishable under  the  provisions  of  the  Criminal 
Code. 

(g)  In  an  action  appealed  to  the  district 
court,  the  court  shall  have  the  authority  to 


order  that  the  sentences  be  executed  In  the 
same  manner  and  In  the  same  place  of  con- 
finement that  would  be  applicable  if  the 
sentence  had  been  imposed  by  the  Indian 
court  and  had  not  been  appealed.  In  the 
event  that  a  fine  is  imposed,  such  fine,  if 
paid,  shall  be  paid  in  to  the  clerk  of  the 
district  court  for  transmittal  to  the  appro- 
priate oflBcers  of  the  Indian  court. 

(h)  Rules  governing  the  procedure  for  the 
perfection  and  time  of  appeals  under  this 
Act  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  district  court. 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "In- 
dian court"  means  any  Indian  tribal  court 
and  any  court  of  Indian  offenses. 

The  memorandum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  962  is  as  follows : 
Background  and  Need  for  Legislation  Au- 
thorizing Appeal  of  a  Criminal  Convic- 
tion of  a  Tribal  Court  to  a  U.S.  District 
Court  Where  the  Accused  Has  Been  De- 
prived OF  A  Constitutional  Right 

The  Indian  tribal  court  system  is  com- 
prised of  53  tribal  courts,  12  courts  of  Indian 
offenses,  and  about  19  traditional  courts. 
Apart  from  appellate  procedures  within  these 
three  court  systems,  there  exists  no  ]fight  to 
appeal  criminal  convictions  of  tribal  courts 
to  either  State  or  Federal  courts. 

Since  the  Indian  court  system  does  not 
fall  within  the  strictures  of  due  process 
guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Constitution,  but 
nevertheless  renders  judicial  decisions  affect- 
ing the  lives  and  liberty  of  countless  thou- 
sands of  Indians,  It  Is  appropriate  to  provide 
persons  deprived  of  a  constitutional  right 
in  a  criminal  proceeding  before  a  tribal 
court  the  right  to  appeal  to  a  U.S.  court. 
Such  an  appeal  would  not  only  protect  the 
rights  of  those  convicted  by  tribal  courts, 
but  would  also  Improve  the  quality  of  justice 
rendered  by  tribal  courts. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  Congress  provide  Indians  deprived 
of  a  constitutional  right  in  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding by  a  tribal  co\irt  the  right  to  ap- 
peal to  a  district  court  of  the  United  States. 

BRIEF  EXPLANATION  OF  BILL  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE 
appeal  of  CERTAIN  CRIMINAL  CONVICTIONS  TO 
A    U.S.    DISTRICT    COURT 

Section  1  provides  a  person  deprived  of  a 
constitutional  right  in  a  criminal  proceed- 
ing before  an  Indian  court  the  right  to  ap- 
peal to  the  U.S.  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  the  original  criminal  action  took 
place.  The  party  appealing  is  entitled  to  a 
trial  de  novo  by  a  judge  and  Jury  under  the 
rules  applicable  to  a  criminal  action  initially 
commenced  in  the  district  court,  including 
the  right  of  the  accused  under  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  to  waive  the 
right  to  Jury  trial. 

An  accused  convicted  by  a  district  court 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  punishment 
that  could  have  been  imposed  by  the  In- 
dian court.  In  the  event  that  the  offense 
appealed  corresponds  to  an  offense  punish- 
able under  the  U.S.  Criminal  Code,  the 
punishment  imposed  cannot  exceed  that  au- 
thorized under  the  provisions  of  the  code. 

The  district  court  has  authority  to  order 
that  sentences  and  place  of  confinement  be 
executed  in  the  same  manner  as  though  the 
punishment  had  been  Imposed  by  the  In- 
dian court  and  not  appealed. 

Rules  governing  the  procedure  for  the  per- 
fection of  appeals  under  this  act  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  district  court. 

Section  2  defines  the  term  "Indian  court" 
to  mean  any  Indian  tribal  court  emd  any 
court  of  Indian  offenses. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  {for  himself,  Mr.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Fong,  and  Mr. 
Hruska) : 

S.  963.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  receive,  investigate,  and  act  on  com- 
plaints filed  by  Indians  alleging  that  they 


have  been  deprived  of  their  constitutional 
rights: 

-    S.  963 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  At- 
torney General  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
receive  and  Investigate  any  written  complaint 
filed  with  him  by  any  Indian  or  by  any 
person  or  agency  acting  in  behalf  of  any 
Indian  alleging  that  such  Indian  has  been 
deprived  of  a  right  conferred  upon  citizens 
of  the  United  States  by  the  laws  and  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  If,  on  the  basis 
of  such  investigation,  he  determines  that 
such  Indian  has  been  deprived  of  any  sucli 
constitutional  right,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  bring  such  criminal  or  other  action  as 
he  deems  appropriate  to  vindicate  and  secure 
such  right  to  such  Indian. 

Sec.  2.  The  Attorney  General  shall,  on  or 
before  March  1  of  each  year,  file  a  written 
report  with  the  Congress  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  containing  the  number  of 
complaints  received  by  the  Attorney  General 
under  this  Act  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  and  the  action  taken  by  him  on  eacli 
such  complaint. 

The  memorandum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  963  is  as  follows: 
Background   and  Need  for  Legislation  To 

Authorize     the     Attorney     General    To 

Safeguard  the  Constitutional  Rights  op 

THE  American  Indian 

The  subcommittee  has  received  complaints 
concerning  the  deprivation  of  constitutional 
rights  with  respect  to  illegal  detention  of  res- 
ervation Indians  by  State  and  tribal  officials; 
arbitrary  decisionmaking  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs;  denial  of  various  State  wel- 
fare services  to  Indians  living  off  the  reser- 
vations; discrimination  by  government  offi- 
cials in  health  services;  mistreatment  and 
brutality  against  Indians  by  State  and  tribal 
law  enforcement  officers;  and  job  discrimi- 
nation by  Federal  and  State  agencies  and 
private  businesses. 

In  view  of  these  facts.  It  is  recommended 
that  Congress  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  Investigate  any  complaints  filed  by 
Indians  alleging  that  they  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  constitutional  rights. 

BRIEF  EXPLANATION   OF  BILL 

This  measure  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  Investigate  complaints  alleging  that 
an  Indian  has  been  deprived  of  any  rights 
conferred  upon  citizens  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  or  the  laws  thereof; 
and,  on  the  basis  of  the  investgiation,  to 
bring  an  appropriate  civil  or  criminal  action 
to  vindicate  and  secure  such  right. 

The  Attorney  General  is  further  directed 
to  file  a  written  report  with  the  Congress  and 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  by  March  1  of  each 
calendar  year  showing  the  number  of  com- 
plaints filed  and  the  action  taken  thereon, 

S.  964.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  certain  citizens  and  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  recommend  to 
the  Congress  a  model  code  governing  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  by  courts  of  Indian 
offenses  on  Indian  re.'-ervatlons: 

S.  964 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  iii  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  recommend  to  the  Congress,  on  or 
before  July  1,  1965,  a  model  code  to  govern 
the  administration  of  Justice  by  courts  of  In- 
dian offenses  on  Indian  reservations.  Such 
code  shall  include  provisions  which  will  (1) 
assure  that  any  individual  being  tried  for  an 
offense  by  a  court  of  Indian  offenses  shall 
have  the  same  rights,  privileges,  and  Immun- 
ities under  the  United  States  Constitution  as 
would    be    guaranteed    any    citizen    of    the 
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United  States  being  tried  in  a  Federal  Court 
for  any  similar  offense,  (2)  assure  that  any 
individual  being  tried  for  an  offense  by  a 
court  of  Indian  offenses  will  be  advised  and 
made  aware  of  his  rights  under  the  United 
States  Constitution,  and  under  any  tribal 
constitution  applicable  to  such  Individual, 
(3)  establish  proper  qualifications  for  the 
office  of  judge  of  the  court  of  Indian  offenses, 
and  (4)  provide  for  the  establishing  of  edu- 
cational classes  for  the  training  of  judges  of 
courts  of  Indian  offenses.  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  consult  with  the  Indians, 
Indian  tribes,  and  interested  agencies  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec  2.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  memorandum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  964  is  as  follows: 
B.^ckground  and  Need  for  Legislation  Au- 
thorizing Model  Penal  Code  for  Indian 

Reservations 

In  the  early  thirties.  Secretary  Harold 
Ickes  established  a  committee  to  review  the 
status  of  law  and  order  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions. This  committee  recommended  the 
present  code  of  offenses  which  is  operative 
in  the  Courts  of  Indian  Offenses  and  which 
serves  as  a  pattern  for  the  codes  of  the 
tribal  courts. 

Title  25  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions, part  11.  deals  with  law  and  order 
on  Indian  reservations.  Sections  11.2CA- 
11.37CA  sets  out  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Indian  Offenses,  the  number,  duty, 
qualifications  and  procedures  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  judges,  defines  the  method 
for  setting  up  the  appellate  proceedings, 
rules  concerning  jury  trials  and  the  selection 
of  jurors,  use  of  professional  attorneys,  ap- 
pointment and  duties  of  clerks  of  court, 
recordkeeping,  issuance  of  warrants,  deten- 
tion procedure,  and  bail  procedures,  and  so 
forth. 

Sections  11.38-11.87NH  sets  out  the  crimes 
and  pimishment  under  the  Code  of  Indian 
Tribal  Offenses.  Approximately  58  criminal 
offenses  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Courts  of  Indian  Offenses,  and  sentences 
range  from  5  days  to  a  maximum  of  6 
months. 

Testimony  before  the  subcommittee  Indi- 
cates that  the  Code  of  Indian  Tribal  Offenses 
is  outmoded,  Impractical,  and  fails  to  pro- 
vide for  an  adequate  administration  of  jus- 
tice on  Indian  reservation. 

Under  the  existing  code,  preemptory 
challenges  in  selecting  a  Jviry  are  limited  to 
three.  Subpenaed  witnesses  testifying  are 
paid  50  cents  a  day;  voluntary  witnesses  shall 
be  paid  by  the  party  calling  them.  If  the 
court  so  directs,  their  actual  traveling  and 
living  expenses  Incurred.  Questions  before 
the  court  regarding  the  meaning  of  laws, 
treaties,  or  regulations  are  frequently  re- 
ferred to  the  superintendent  for  his  opinion 
even  though  he  is  not  a  lawyer  and  lacks 
legal  training.  Although  many  tribes  never 
have  appointed  an  appellate  court,  the  code 
provides  the  method  whereby  this  could  be 
done. 

1.  In  view  of  the  Federal  guardianship  re- 
sponsibility over  Indian  lands  and  the  ex- 
tension of  this  responsibility  over  many 
phases  of  Indian  life,  the  subcommittee  feels 
that  the  Secretary  of  Interior  should  be  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  develop  a  model 
code  for  justice  on  Indian  reservations. 

2.  Attention  also  should  be  given  to  the 
training  of  qualified  judges  for  the  Indian 
courts.  Qualifications  for  such  judges 
should  be  defined  and  training  classes  be- 
gun for  these  judges  in  order  that  the  best 
possible  Justice  can  be  given  to  Indian  citi- 
zens who  live  on  a  reservation. 

S.  965.  A  bill  providing  that  the  United 
States    shall    have    jurisdiction    concurrent 


with  that  of  the  States  over  certain  offenses 
committed  by  non -Indians  against  non- 
Indians  in  Indian  country : 

S.  965 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1152  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph : 

"The  United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction 
concurrent  with  that  of  the  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  punishment  of  offenses  made  ap- 
plicable to  Indian  country  by  this  section 
committed  by  non-Indians  against  non- 
Indians." 

The  memorandum  accompanying 
Senate  bill  965  is  as  follows: 

Background  and  Need  for  Legislation  Con- 
ferring TO  the  Federal  Government 
Jurisdiction  Over  Offenses  Committed  by 
Non-Indians  Against  Non-Indians  in 
Indian  Country 

During  the  subcommittee's  investigation 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  American 
Indian,  various  tribal  leaders  have  indicated 
that  there  is  difficulty  in  getting  various 
States  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  crimes  be- 
tween non-Indians  in  Indian  country.  Fail- 
ure of  the  States  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
non-Indian  offenses  perpetrated  on  Indian 
country,  not  only  falls  to  protect  the  non- 
Indian  victim,  but  also  undermines  the  ef- 
forts of  Indian  tribes  to  promote  and 
preserve  law  and  order  in  their  communi- 
ties. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  subcommittee 
recommended  that  the  Federal  Government 
be  provided  with  concurrent  Jurisdiction 
over  offenses  committed  by  non-Indians 
against  non-Indians  In  Indian  country. 

brief  explanation  of  the  bill 
This  measure  provides  that  section  1152  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  gives  the 
United  States  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 
that  of  the  States  with  respect  to  offenses 
of  non-Indians  against  non-Indians  in  In- 
dian country. 

S.  966.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  certain  Individuals: 

S.  966 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the  con- 
sent of  the  United  States  is  hereby  given  to 
any  State  not  having  jurisdiction  over  crim- 
inal offenses  committed  by  or  against  Indians 
in  the  areas  of  Indian  country  situated 
within  such  State  to  assume,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  tribe  occupying  the  particular 
Indian  country  which  would  be  affected  by 
such  assumption.  Jurisdiction  over  such  of- 
fenses to  the  same  extent  that  such  State 
has  Jurisdiction  over  offenses  committed  else- 
where within  the  State,  and  the  criminal 
laws  of  such  State  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  within  such  Indian  country  as  they 
have  elsewhere  within  that  State.  The  pro- 
visions of  sections  1152  and  1153  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  shall  not  be  ai>- 
plicable  within  any  areas  of  Indian  country 
with  respect  to  which  jurisdiction  has  been 
ceded  by  the  United  States  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  author- 
ize the  alienation,  encumbrance,  or  taxa- 
tion of  any  real  or  personal  property,  Includ- 
ing water  rights,  belonging  to  any  Indian 
or  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  or  community  that 
is  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  or  Is 
subject  to  a  restriction  against  alienation 
imposed  by  the  United  States;  or  shall  au- 
thorize regulation  of  the  use  of  such  prop- 
erty In  a.  manner  inconsistent  with  any  Fed- 
eral treaty,  agreement,  or  statute  or  with  any 
regulation  made  pursuant  thereto;  or  shall 
deprive  any  Indian  or  any  Indian  tribe,  bami. 


or  community  of  any  right,  privilege,  or  im- 
munity afforded  under  Federal  treaty,  agree- 
ment, or  statute  with  respect  to  hunting, 
trapping,  or  fishing  or  the  control,  licensing, 
or  regulation  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  consent  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  given  to  any  State  not  having 
jurisdiction  over  civil  causes  of  action  be- 
tween Indians  or  to  which  Indians  are  par- 
ties which  arise  In  the  areas  of  Indian  cotin- 
try  situated  within  such  State  to  assume, 
with  the  consent  of  the  tribe  occupying  the 
particular  Indian  country  which  would  be 
affected  by  such  assumption,  jurisdiction 
over  such  civil  causes  of  action  to  the  same 
extent  that  such  State  has  jurisdiction  over 
other  civil  causes  of  action,  and  those  civil 
laws  of  such  State  that  are  of  general  appli- 
cation to  private  persons  or  private  property 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  within 
such  Indian  country  as  they  have  elsewhere 
within  that  State. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  author- 
ize the  alienation,  encumbrance,  or  taxation 
of  any  real  or  personal  property,  including 
water  rights,  belonging  to  any  Indian  or 
any  Indian  tribe,  band,  or  community  that 
is  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  or  Is 
subject  to  a  restriction  against  alienation 
imposed  by  the  United  States;  or  shall  au- 
thorize regulation  of  the  use  of  such  prop- 
erty in  a  manner  Inconsistent  with  any  Fed- 
eral treaty,  agreement,  or  statute,  or  with 
any  regulation  made  pursuant  thereto;  or 
shall  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the  State  to 
adjudicate,  in  probate  proceedings  or  other- 
wise, the  ownership  or  right  to  possession  of 
such  property  or  any  Interest  therein. 

(c)  Any  tribal  ordinance  or  custom  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  adopted  by  an  Indian 
tribe,  band,  or  community  in  the  exercise  of 
any  authority  which  it  may  possess  shall,  if 
not  inconsistent  with  any  applicable  civil 
law  of  the  State,  be  given  full  force  and 
effect  in  the  determination  of  civil  causes 
of  action  pursuant  to  this  section. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  United  States  is  authorized 
to  accept  a  rev/ocession  by  any  State  of  any 
criminal  or  civil  Jurisdiction,  or  both,  ac- 
quired by  such  State  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1162  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  section  1360  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  or  section  7  of  the  Act 
of  August  15,  1953  (67  Stat.  588),  as  it  was 
in  effect  prior  to  its  repeal  by  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section. 

(b)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  August  15, 
1963  (67  Stat.  588),  is  hereby  repealed,#but 
such  repeal  shall  not  affect  any  cession  of 
Jurisdiction  made  pursuant  to  such  section 
prior  to  its  repeal. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  enabling  act  for  the  admission  of  a  State, 
the  consent  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
given  to  the  people  of  any  State  to  amend, 
where  necessary,  their  State  constitution  or 
existing  statutes,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
remove  any  legal  impediment  to  the  assump- 
tion of  civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  become 
effective  with  respect  to  such  assumption  of 
jurisdiction  by  any  such  State  until  the 
people  thereof  have  appropriately  amended 
their  State  constitution  or  statutes,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  No  action  or  proceeding  pending 
before  any  court  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  Immediately  prior  to  any  cession  of 
jurisdiction  by  the  United  State  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  abate  by  reason  of  that 
cession.  For  the  purposes  of  any  such  action 
or  proceeding,  such  cession  shall  take  effect 
on  the  day  following  the  date  of  final  de- 
termination of  such  action  or  proceeding. 

(b)  No  cession  made  by  the  United  States 
under  this  Act  shall  deprive  any  court  of  the 
United  States  of  Jurisdiction  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, render  judgment,  or  impose  sentence  In 
any  criminal  action  instituted  against  any 
person  for  any  offense  committed  before  the 
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effective  date  of  such  cession,  If  the  offense 
charged  in  such  action  was  cognizable  under 
any  law  of  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  the  commission  of  such  offense.  For  the 
purposes  of  any  such  criminal  action,  such 
cession  shall  take  effect  on  the  day  follow- 
ing the  date  of  final  determination  of  such 
action. 

The  memorandum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  966  is  as  follows: 

B.*CKGRorND  .^ND  Need  for  Legislation  To 
Improve  the  Process  of  Ceding  to  States 
Civil  and  Criminal  Jurisdiction  Over 
Indian  Country 

During  subcommittee  hearings  and  inves- 
tigations It  was  Indicated  that  Public  Law 
280,  which  conferred  to  certain  States  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  Indian  coun- 
try, had  resulted  in  a  breakdown  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  to  a  degree  that  In- 
dian citizens  were  being  denied  due  process 
and  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

Some  of  the  problems  indicated  are: 

1.  Many  States  claim  that  because  Public 
Law  280  conferred  total  jurisdiction  over  In- 
dian reservations,  subsidies  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  needed  if  States  are  to 
adequately  enforce  law  on  the  reservation: 

2.  Some  States  indicated  a  piecemeal  ces- 
sion of  jurisdiction  over  Indian  country 
would  be  more  feasible; 

3.  Many  Indian  groups  have  urged  the  re- 
peal of  Public  Law  280  on  the  grounds  that 
it  authorizes  the  unilateral  application  of 
State  law  to  all  tribes  without  their  consent 
and  regardless  of  their  needs  and  special  cir- 
cumstances; and 

4.  Many  tribes  claimed  that  tribal  laws 
were  unnecessarily  preempted  by  Public  Law 
280  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  could  not 
govern  their  tribal  communities  effectively. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  recommended 
that  Congress  repeal  Public  Law  280  and  de- 
velop a  legislative  proposal  that  will  permit 
a  more  feasible  and  equitable  method  of  pro- 
viding to  States  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion over  Indian  country. 

brief  explanation  of  bill  to  cede  to  states 
jurisdiction  in  criminal  and  civil 
matters 

Section  1  authorizes  a  State  to  assume 
criminal  Jurisdiction  over  offenses  committed 
by  or  against  Indians  on  Indian  country  in 
the  State,  and  to  punish  an  offender  in  ac- 
cordance with  State  law.  Before  a  State  can 
assume  criminal  jurisdiction,  consent  of  the 
tribe(s)  on  Indian  country  in  the  State  is 
required. 

This  section  prohibits  the  alienation,  en- 
cumbrance, or  taxation  of  real  or  personal 
property,  including  water  rights,  of  any  In- 
dian or  tribe  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States;  the  regulation  of  such  property  in  a 
m.-inner  inconsistent  with  any  Federal  treaty, 
agreement,  or  law,  and  the  deprivation  of 
hunting,  fishing,  or  trapping  rights  afforded 
any  Indian  or  tribe  under  Federal  treaty, 
agreement,   or    statute. 

Section  2  authorizes  a  State  to  assume  civil 
jurisdiction  over  causes  of  action  between 
Indians,  or  to  which  Indians  are  party,  which 
arise  In  Indian  country  In  the  State  and  to 
apply  State  law  to  such  causes  of  action. 
Before  a  State  can  assume  civil  jurisdiction, 
consent  of  the  tribe (s)  on  Indian  country 
In  the  State  is  required. 

This  section  prohibits  the  alienation,  en- 
cumbrance, or  taxation  of  real  or  personal 
property.  Including  water  rights,  of  any  In- 
dian or  tribe  held  In  trust  by  the  United 
States;  the  regulation  of  such  property  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  any  Federal  treaty, 
agreement,  or  statute;  and  the  adjudication 
by  a  State,  in  probate  proceedings,  the 
ownership  or  right  to  possession  of  such 
property. 

Tribal  ordinances  or  customs  adopted  by 
an  Indian   tribe  consistent  with  applicable 


civil  State  law  shall  be  utilized  in  the  deter- 
mination of  civil  causes  of  action. 

Section  3  authorizes  States,  that  have  ac- 
quired civil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction  over 
Indian  country,  to  relinquish  such  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  United  States. 

This  section  repeals  Public  Law  280,  which 
grants  civil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction  to 
States,  but  will  not  affect  any  cession  of 
jurisdiction  to  a  State  prior  to  Its  date  of 
repeal. 

Section  4  provides  that  enabling  legisla- 
tion related  to  the  admission  of  a  State  to 
the  Union  will  not  bar  any  State  from  re- 
moving any  legal  Impediment  to  the  assump- 
tion of  civil  or  criminal  Jurisdiction  as  au- 
thorized under  this  act. 

Section  5  provides  that  legal  proceedings 
before  any  court  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  immediately  prior  to  a  cession  of  ju- 
risdiction to  a  State  under  this  act  would 
not  abate,  and  that  such  cession  take  efifect 
on  the  day  following  final  determination  of 
such  legal  proceeding. 

Cession  by  the  United  States  under  this 
act  shall  not  deprive  a  U.S.  court  of  juris- 
diction over  any  offense  cognizable  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  conmmltted  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  the  cession.  In 
such  cases,  cession  shall  take  effect  on  the 
day  following  the  date  of  final  determina- 
tion of  the  proceeding. 


Is  defined  so  as  to  Include  any  type  or  degree 
of  assault  which  is  recognized  under  the 
law  of  the  State  in  which  the  offense  is  com- 
mitted and  is  punishable  by  imprisonment 
in  excess  of  6  months.  Such  an  offense  shall 
be  punished  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  State  in  which  the  offense  was  com- 
mitted. 


S.  967.  A  bill  relating  to  offenses  committed 
within  Indian  country: 

S.  967 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoiLse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 1153  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  Immediately 
after  "robbery,"  the  following:  "aggravated 
assault,",  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"As  used  in  this  section,  the  offense  of 
aggravated  assault  shall  be  defined  as  any 
type,  category,  or  degree  of  assault  recognized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the 
offense  was  committed,  and  which  Is,  under 
the  laws  of  such  State,  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  period  in  excess  of  six 
months.  Such  offense  shall  be  punished  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  such  offense  was  committed." 

The      memorandum      accompanying 
Senate  bill  967  is  as  follows: 
Background  and  Need  for  Legislative  Pro- 
posal    To     Amend     the     "Seven     Major 
Crimes"  Act  Relating  to  Offenses  Com- 
mitted Within  Indian  Country 
As  a  result  of  an  early  Supreme  Court  case, 
Ex    parte    Crow    Dog,    109    U.S.    556    (1883), 
which  held  that  State  courts  lacked  jurisdic- 
tion over  offenses  committed  in  Indian  coun- 
try.   Congress    enacted    the    "Seven    Major 
Crimes"  Act  in   1885.        This  law  presently 
provides  Federal  courts  with  jurisdiction  over 
the  crimes  of  murder,  manslaughter,   rape. 
Incest,   assault  with   intent   to   kill,   assault 
with  a  dangerous  weapon,  arson,  burglary, 
robbery,    embezzlement,   and    larceny   com- 
mitted by  an  Indian  against  another  Indian 
or  other  person. 

Those  crimes  not  prosecuted  in  Federal 
courts  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Indian 
tribal  courts,  which  by  Federal  law,  cannot 
Impose  more  than  a  6-month  sentence. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  Is  recommended 
that  Congress  amend  the  "Seven  Major 
Crimes"  Act  so  that  serious  felonies  com- 
mitted within  Indian  country  could  be  pros- 
ecuted in  Federal  courts  and  be  subject  to 
appropriate  punishment. 

BRIEF    EXPLANATION    OF   BILL    TO    AMEND    "SEVEN 
MAJOR  crimes"  ACT 

This  measure  amends  the  "Seven  Major 
Crimes"  Act  (1153  U.S.C.  18)  to  include  the 
offense  of  "aggravated  assault."    This  offense 


S.  968.  A  bill  relating  to  the  employment 
by  certain  Indians  of  legal  counsel : 
S.  968 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  ni  Cojigress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  if 
any  application  made  by  any  Indian,  Indian 
tribe,  Indian  council,  or  any  band  or  group  of 
Indians  under  any  law  requiring  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  of  contracts 
or  agreements  relating  to  the  employment  of 
legal  counsel  (including  the  choice  of  coun- 
sel and  the  fixing  of  fees)  by  any  such  In- 
dians, tribe,  council,'  band,  or  group  is 
neither  granted  nor  denied  within  ninety 
days  following  the  making  of  such  applica- 
tion, such  approval  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  granted. 

The  memorandum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  968  is  as  follows: 
Background  and  Need  for  Legislation  To 
Expedite  Approval  of  Contracts  Between 
Indian  Tribes  and  Their  Attorneys 
As  a  result  of  his  guardianship  powers,  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  has  been  provided  au- 
thority to  approve  contracts  between  Indian 
tribes  and  their  attorneys.  Despite  efforts 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  In  1960  and 
1962  to  expedite  approvals  of  tribal  attorney 
contracts,  testimony  before  the  subcommit- 
tee indicates  that  administrative  delay  In 
approving  such  contracts  Is  a  continuing 
problem.  Frequently  these  delays  extend 
for  over  a  year  and  consequently  impose 
severe  hardships  upon  tribes  in  need  of  coun- 
sel and  constitute  a  denial  of  due  process  of 
law  guaranteed  every  citizen  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  these  facts.  It  is  recommended 
that  Congress  establish  a  definite  time  limit 
during  which  the  Secretary  of  Interior  must 
act  on  a  proposed  tribal  attorney  contract. 

brief    explanation    of    BILL    TO    EXPEDITE    AP- 
PROVAL OP  TRIBAL  ATTORNEY  CONTRACTS 

This  measure  provides  for  the  approval  of 

applications  related  to  the  employment  of 

legal   counsel   made   by  Indian   tribes,  and 

other    Indian    groups,    to    the    Secretary   of 

Interior  or  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 

If  the  application   Is  neither  approved  nor 

denied  within  90  days  from  the  date  of  filing. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bayh, 

Mr.   FoNG,   Mr.  Johnston,   and  Mr. 

Hruska) : 

S.J.  Res.  40.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  prepare  and  revise  certain  materials  re- 
lated to  Indians  In  order  that  their  constl- 
tlonal  rights  might  be  fully  protected: 
S.J.  Res.  40 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  order  that 
the  constitutional  rights  of  Indians  might 
be  fully  protected,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  authorized  and  directed  to — 

(a)  have  the  document  entitled  "Indian 
Affairs,  Laws  and  Treaties"  (Senate  Docu- 
ment Nvimbered  319,  volumes  1  and  2,  Fifty- 
eighth  Congress)  revised  and  extended  to 
Include  all  treaties,  laws.  Executive  orders, 
regulations,  and  other  matters  relating  to 
Indian  affairs  In  force  on  July  1,  1964.  and 
to  have  such  revised  document  printed  at 
the  Government  Printing  Office;  and 

(b)  have  prepared  an  accurate  compilation 
of  all  of  the  official  opinions,  published  and 
unpublished,  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  the  Interior  relating  tp  Indian  af- 
^irs  rendered  by  the  Solicitor  prior  to  July  1, 
1964  and  to  have  such  compilation  printed 
as  a  Government  publication  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. 

Sec  2.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
loint  resolution,  with  respect  to  the  prepara- 
tion but  not  including  printing,  such  sum 
as  may  be  necessary. 

The  memorandum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  40  is  as  follows : 

BACKGROUND  OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO  PREPARE 
A  RE\1SED  EDITION  OF  SENATE  DOCUMENT  NO. 

319 

The  subcommittee  staff  in  1961  began  Its 
preliminary  research  regarding  the  current 
legal  status  of  Indian  citizens  under  the 
US.  Constitution.  This  undertaking  in- 
volved an  examination  of  the  legislative. 
Judicial,  and  administrative  Interpretations 
available  on  this  subject. 

The  volumes  entitled,  "Indian  Affairs,  Laws 
and  Treaties"  (S.  Doc.  No.  319,  58th  Cong.) 
proved  to  be  an  invaluable  research  tool 
despite  the  fact  that  the  last  volume  was 
published  in  1938.  Recognizing  the  pressing 
need  for  a  current  compilation  of  these  docu- 
ments, the  chairman  of  the  Indian  law  com- 
mittee of  the  Federal  Bar  Association  recently 
called  for  an  updating  of  these  volumes. 

Equally  important  in  appraising  the  legal 
status  of  Indians  are  the  opinions  of  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Interior  which 
have  the  force  and  effect  of  law.  As  part  I 
of  the  hearings  clearly  indicates,  however, 
many  of  the  opinions  of  the  Solicitor  have 
not  been  published  and  made  available  to 
those  interested  in  Indian  affairs. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  subcommittee 
recommends  that  the  Congress  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to — 

1.  Prepare  an  accurate  compilation  of  all 
the  Solicitor's  opinions  relating  to  Indian 
affairs;  and 

2.  Prepare  a  revised  edition  of  the  docu- 
ments entitled  "Indian  Affairs,  Laws  and 
Treaties ' 

BRIEF    EXPLANATION    OF   THE    BILL 

Section  1  authorizes  and  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  (a)  revise  and  extend 
Senate  Document  No.  319,  53th  Congress,  to 
include  all  treaties,  laws,  Executive  orders, 
regulations,  and  other  pertinent  matters 
relating  to  Indian  affairs  in  force  on  July  1, 
1964,  and  (b)  to  prepare  an  accurate  com- 
pilation of  all  the  Solicitor's  opinions  relating 
to  Indian  affairs. 

Section  2  authorizes  to  be  appropriated 
such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  preparation,  but  not  the  printing,  of 
such  a  compilation. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  CON- 
STITUTION RELATING  TO  APPOR- 
TIONMENT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  in  six  extraordinary  decisions,  the 
Supreme  Court  declared  that  the  Con- 
stitution required  that  both  houses  of 
State  legislatures  be  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  population.  A  scant  3  months 
later,  the  Senate  was  asked,  in  effect,  to 
suspend  the  Constitution  by  postponing 
the  implementation  of  the  Court's  deci- 
sions for  up  to  2  years.  Last  September 
la,  speaking  of  this  proposal  by  Senator 
DiRKSEN,  I  said: 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  rider  will 
suspend  the  right  to  equal  representation 
for  a  period  of  only  2  years.  If  we  can  cross 
this  threshold,  what  Is  then  to  prevent  us 
from  extending  the  suspension  for  another 
2  years,  or  for  5.  or  Indefinitely.    If  this  were 


to  come  to  pass,  the  Independence  of  our 
Judiciary  to  give  force  and  effect  to  the  Con- 
stitution win  be  thoroughly  undermined,  and 
the  checks  and  balances  upon  which  our  sys- 
tem of  government  has  long  rested,  will  be 
placed  in  the  gravest  Jeopardy. 

The  Senate  rejected  the  "Dirksen 
rider,"  refusing,  by  a  vote  of  63  to  30,  to 
invoke  cloture.  A  week  later,  in  a  series 
of  votes,  the  Senate  refused  to  endorse 
amendments  to  reverse  the  whole  effect 
of  all  six  court  decisions.  But  is  the  mat- 
ter to  end  there? 

I  should  hope  not.  At  the  same  time 
that  I  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  "Dirk- 
sen rider"  last  year,  I  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  could 
be  modified  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment.  I  said: 

I,  myself,  would  prefer  to  leave  the  ques- 
tion of  legislative  apportionment  to  the 
people  of  each  State,  provided  that  the  people 
themselves,  in  each  case,  are  furnished  with 
the  opportunity  to  ratify  their  system  by 
majority  vote  through  a  popular  referendum. 
This  would  place  the  decision  directly  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  where  sovereignty 
properly  resides.  I  would  support  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  designed  to  accom- 
plish this  objective. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  pro- 
pose such  an  amendment.  It  is  one 
which  acknowledges  the  sovereignty 
residing  in  the  people  of  the  States,  while 
at  the  same  time  recognizing  the  right 
of  every  citizen  to  "equal  protection  of 
the  law"  under  the  14th  amendment. 

The  particular  language  of  this  pro- 
posed amendment  is  suggested  by  the 
professors  of  the  School  of  Law  at  the 
University  of  Idaho,  who  have  been  work- 
ing on  it  since  last  September,  at  my 
request.  Lean  Phihp  Peterson,  assisted 
most  closely  by  Professors  Brockelbank, 
Bell,  Berman,  and  Walenta  of  the  law- 
faculty,  and  Dr.  Foy  of  the  English  fac- 
ulty, worked  intently  and  expertly  on 
the  amendment.  I  am  grateful  to  them ; 
and  extend  to  them  my  sincere  thanks 
for  a  public  service  well  performed. 

The  significant  portion  oi  the  amend- 
ment reads  as  follows: 

Any  state  having  a  legislature  composed 
of  more  than  one  house  may  depart  from  the 
principle  of  equal  representation  In  one 
house  by  adopting  another  reasonable  sys- 
tem of  representation  with  the  approval  of 
a  majority  of  the  electorate,  provided  review 
be   permitted  periodically. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  this  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  referred 
to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  37)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  permit  membership  in  one  house 
of  a  State  legislature  composed  of  more 
than  one  house  to  be  apportioned  with 
the  approval  of  the  electorate  upon  a  sys- 
tem other  than  that  of  equal  representa- 
tion introduced  by  Mr.  Church,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
also  received  a  joint  memorial  which 
was  recently  passed  by  the  Idaho  State 
Legislature.  It  takes  the  form  of  an  ap- 
plication, pursuant  to  article  V  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  the 


Congress  to  call  a  convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  The  amendment  which  the 
Idaho  Legislature  endorses  is  very 
similar  in  objective  to  the  one  I  have  just 
introduced.  Accordingly,  I  now  send  this 
proposed  amendment  to  the  desk,  asking 
that  it  also  be  appropriately  referred, 
and  that  the  pertinent  part  be  pubUshed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  pertinent  portion  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  38)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  permit  membership  in  one  house 
of  a  State  legislature  composed  of  more 
than  one  house  to  be  apportioned  with 
the  approval  of  the  electorate  upon  a 
system  other  than  that  of  equal  repre- 
sentation, introduced  by  Mr.  Church. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

The  pertinent  portion  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution presented  by  Mr.  Church  is  as 
follows : 

ARTICLE 

Section  1.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution 
shaU  prohibit  any  State  which  has  a  bi- 
cameral legislature  from  apportioning  the 
numbers  of  one  house  of  such  legislature 
on  factors  other  than  population,  provided 
that  the  plan  of  such  apportionment  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a 
vote  of  the  electorate  of  that  State. 

Sec  2  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall 
restrict  or  limit  a  State  in  its  determination 
of  how  membership  of  governing  bodies  of 
Iti  subordinate  units  shall  be  apportioned. 

Sec  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative  un- 
less it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  by  the  legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  seve  al  States  within 
7  years  from  the  date  of  its  submission  to 
the  States  by  Congress. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  amendment  which  the 
law  faculty  has  prepared  differs  slightly 
from  that  proposed  by  the  Idaho  Legis- 
lature. The  faculty  version  provides  for 
popular  review  "periodically,"  while  that 
of  the  legislature  requires  only  one  rati- 
fication by  referendum  without  any  con- 
tinuing recourse  to  the  people. 

I  have  misgivings  about  the  "one  shot" 
approach.  I  think  the  right  to  popular 
review  over  a  matter  so  fundamental 
should  be  left  open.  Populations  will 
continue  to  shift,  and  so  may  voter 
opinion. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  that  both  the 
amendment  endorsed  by  the  Idaho  State 
Legislature  and  that  prepared  by  the 
faculty  of  the  Idaho  Law  School,  deserve 
the  most  careful  consideration  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  Both  up- 
hold the  basic  principle  that  the  people 
of  each  State  should  be  entitled  to  their 
sovereign  right  to  determine  the  com- 
position of  their  own  legislature.  I  also 
believe  strongly  in  the  validity  of  this 
principle.  And  I  shall  work  for  the 
enactment  of  an  amendment  designed 
to  accomplish  this  objective. 

Mr  President,  in  connection  with  the 
amendment  drafted  by  the  faculty  of  the 
Idaho  Law  School,  I  call  the  Senates 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Dean  Peter- 
son and  his  associates  have  prepared  a 
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supporting  paper,  in  which  they  first  re- 
fer to  the  historic  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions giving  rise  to  the  proposed 
amendment,  and  then  explain  the  rea- 
sons for  the  wording  they  have  chosen, 
giving  appropriate  citations  of  authority. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
cellent supporting  paper  be  published  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  support- 
ing paper  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Background 

In  a  series  of  historic  decisions,  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  June  15,  1964,  announced  a 
r\ile  of  practical  equality  in  legislative  repre- 
sentation. Reynolds  v.  Simms,  84  Sup.  Ct. 
1362:  WMCA,  Inc.  v.  Lomenzo.  84  Sup.  Ct. 
1418:  Maryland  Committee  for  Fair  Repre- 
sentation V.  Tawes.  84  Sup.  Ct.  1442;  Davis 
V.  Mann.  84  Sup.  Ct.  1453:  Roman  v.  Sincock, 
84  Sup.  Ct.  1462;  Lucas  v.  44th  Gen.  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Colorado,  84  Sup.  Ct.  1472. 
These  decisions  elaborated  upon  and  ex- 
tended earlier  decisions  in  which  the  Court 
had  held  that  a  complaint  alleging  "invidious 
discrimination  in  voting  patterns"  stated  a 
claim  for  relief.  Baker  v.  Carr,  82  Sup.  Ct. 
691.  and  held  that  the  "equal  protection 
clause"  of  the  14th  amendment  and  the  con- 
cept of  "we  the  people '  prohibits  preferred 
voter  classes  and  enjoins  the  use  of  a  "one- 
man,  one-vote"  system  in  voting  for  candi- 
dates in  a  statewide  election.  Gray  v.  Sand- 
ers. 83  Sup.  Ct.  801  (1963) .  In  a  related  case 
the  Court,  construing  article  1.  of  .section  2  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  and  its  requirement 
that  representatives  be  chosen  "by  the  peo- 
ple" has  held  that  a  "one-man,  one-vote" 
rule  Is  required  in  congressional  elections. 
Wesberry  v.  Sanders,  84  Sup.  Ct.  526  (1964). 

The  apportionment  cases  rest  their  weight 
upon  the  "equal  protection  clause"  of  the 
14th  amendment.  Though  mathematical 
exactness  is  not  required,  the  equal-popula- 
tion principle  becomes  a  well  nigh  exclusive 
criteria  for  apportionment: 

"Neither  history  alone,  nor  economic  or 
other  sorts  of  group  Interests,  are  permissible 
factors  in  attempting  to  justify  disparities 
from  population-based  representation.  Con- 
siderations of  area  alone  provide  an  insuffi- 
cient justification  for  deviations  from  the 
equal  population  principle  •  *  •  If,  even 
as  a  result  of  a  clearly  rational  State  policy 
of  according  some  representation  to  political 
subdivisions,  population  is  submerged  as  the 
controlling  consideration  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  seats  in  a  particular  legislative  body, 
then  the  right  of  all  of  the  State's  citizens 
•  •  •  would  be  unconstitutionally  impaired" 
(84  Sup.  Ct.  1362.  1390-1392) . 

The  Court  rejected  the  Federal  analogy 
and  disregarded  the  expressed  opinion  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Colorado  who  had, 
by  a  2-to-l  margin  approved  an  apportion- 
ment scheme  based  on  area  representation 
and  at  the  same  time  rejected  a  scheme  based 
entirely  upon  population.  Lucas  v.  44th 
Gen.  Assembly,  State  of  Colorado,  supra.  In 
substance,  any  deviation  from  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  pattern  will  be  viewed  scrupu- 
lously with  an  apparent  presumption  against 
its  constitutionality. 

EXPLANATION 

The  words  "any  State"  introduce  depar- 
ture from  the  restrictions  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  announced  in  the  apportion- 
ment cases.  These  words  do  not  Include 
territories,  trust  territories,  or  other  areas 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  15th  and  19th  amendments 
separate  the  "United  States"  and  "any 
State";  the  21st  amendment,  to  reach  be- 
yond States,  uses  broadly  inclusive  language. 
"State,  territory,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States";  the  23d  amendment  was  necessary 
to    extend    representation     in    presidential 


elections  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  Case 
law  supports  the  conclusion  of  exclusion. 
Metropolitan  Railroad  Co.  v.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 10  Sup.  Ct.  19  (1889);  Mutual  Bene- 
fit Health  &  Accident  Association  v.  Dailey, 
75  Fed.  Supp.  832  (1948).  If  extension  to 
nonstateg  is  intended,  the  introductory  words 
should  be  "any  State,  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States." 

The  limitation  to  "any  State  having  a 
legislature  composed  of  more  than  one  house" 
is  designed  to  insure  that  any  unicameral 
legislature  will  continue  to  be  apportioned 
according  to  the  one-man,  one-vote  prin- 
ciple. Constitutional  principles  announced 
in  those  cases  and  other  sections  of  the  Con- 
stitution woxUd  constitute  a  necessary  limi- 
tation upon  the  power  of  the  States. 

The  term  "principle  of  equal  representa- 
tion" is  designed  to  express  the  rule  of  "one- 
man,  one-vote"  with  its  limited  qualifica- 
tions. The  term  has  been  construed  to  re- 
quire representation  on  a  basis  as  near  to 
equality  of  population  as  possible.  Donovan 
v.  Suffolk  County  Apportionment  Commis- 
sioners. 113  N.E.  740  (1916);  Raglan  v.  An- 
derson, lOOS.W.  865  (1907). 

Limiting  application  of  effect  to  "one 
house"  insures  that  nonpopulation  repre- 
sentation will  be  permissible  in  only  one  of 
the  bodies;  therefore  permitting,  among 
other  plans,  the  so-called  "Federal  analogy" 
rejected  by  the  Court  in  its  decisions.  At 
the  present  time  this  would  permit  the  exist- 
ence of  one  house  in  the  legislature  of  all  but 
one  of  our  States,  Nebraska,  based  upon  non- 
population  factors.  The  intent  is  to  limit  the 
exception  contained  in  this  amendment  to  a 
single  house. 

Adoption  of  "another  reasonable  system" 
is  designed  to  enunciate  clearly  a  permissible 
departure  from  the  system  of  equal  popula- 
tion representation  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
sure that  legislative  action  will  follow  non- 
arbitrary  grounds  and  avoid  the  possibility  of 
nonratlonal  allocation  of  representation. 
The  use  of  the  word  "reasonable"  leaves  to 
the  courts  the  problem  of  determining  legiti- 
macy of  State  action  within  the  range  of  this 
amendment  and  does  not  impose  inflexible, 
blind  rules  upon  determination  of  standards. 
The  word.  If  this  amendment  were  adopted, 
would  have  light  shed  upon  it  by  the  dis- 
senting opinions  of  Justices  Stewart  and 
Clark  in  the  apportionment  cases.  WMCA, 
Inc.  V.  Lomemo,  84  Sup.  Ct.  1418,  1429-1442. 
In  this  opinion,  these  Justices  take  the  posi- 
tion that  the  Court  should  have  followed  the 
traditional  rule  in  equal  protection  cases, 
which  relied  upon  a  reasonable  basis  or  clas- 
sification to  establish  legitimacy.  In  a  clear 
enunciation  of  this  doctrine,  Justice  Stewart 
states: 

"Moving  from  the  general  to  the  specific, 
I  think  that  the  equal  protection  clause  de- 
mands but  two  basic  attributes  of  any  plan 
of  State  legislative  apportionment.  First,  it 
demands  that.  In  the  light  of  the  States  own 
characteristics  and  needs,  the  plan  must  be 
a  rational  one.  Secondly,  It  demands  that  the 
plan  must  be  such  as  not  to  permit  the 
systematic  frustration  of  the  will  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electorate  of  the  State.  I  think 
It  Is  apparent  that  any  plan  of  legislative 
apportionment  which  could  be  shown  to 
reflect  no  policy,  but  simply  arbitrary  and 
capricious  action  or  Inaction,  and  that  any 
plan  which  could  be  shown  systematically  to 
prevent  ultimate  effective  majority  rule, 
would  be  Invalid  under  accepted  equal  pro- 
tection clause  standards.  But,  beyond  this, 
I  think  there  Is  nothing  In  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution to  prevent  a  State  from  choosing 
any  electoral  legislative  structure  it  thinks 
best  suited  to  the  Interests,  temper,  and 
customs  of  its  people"  (84  Sup.  Ct.  1418, 
1434). 

Though  this  amendment  would  limit 
reasoning  embellishing  the  word  "reasonable" 
to  one  house,  the  fact  that  majority  wishes 
are  respected  by  the  last  two  clauses  of  the 


amendment  and  the  word  "reasonable"  as 
used  here  should  lead  a  court  to  this  opinion 
for  aid  in  construction  of  the  word  "reason- 
able". 

It  is  Intended  to  require  that  deviation  be 
permitted  only  in  the  event  It  occiors  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  majority  of  the  electors  of  the 
State  voting  In  Its  favor.  This  Is  achieved 
by  making  departure  dependent  upon  action 
by  submitting  the  proposal  to  the  electorate 
for  majority  approval.  Electorate  is  defined 
as: 

"The  whole  body  of  persons  entitled  to  vote 
in  an  election,  or  any  distinct  class  or  division 
of  them."  Webster's  New  International  Dic- 
tionary ( 1960)  825.  "The  whole  body  of  elec- 
tors." The  Oxford  Universal  Dlctlonanr 
(1955)  591. 

The  term  "majority"  means  more  than  half. 
This  is  designed  to  Insure  that  before  .any 
departure  from  the  principle  of  "one-man, 
one-vote"  is  permitted,  majority  vote  of  the 
people  affected  by  the  apportionment  occurs. 

The  provision  is  designed  to  Insure  that 
an  easy  method  of  reapproval  of  the  system 
be  provided. 


CONDEMNATION  OF  THE  SOVIET 
PERSECUTION  OF  JEWS  AND  ALL 
OTHER  PERSONS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  67  other  Senators  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  concurrent 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  Soviet  persecution  of  Jews 
and  all  other  persons  be  condemned. 

The  concurrent  resolution  is  similar 
to  the  one  adopted  by  the  Senate  last 
year  by  a  60-to-l  vote  as  an  amendment 
to  the  foreign  aid  bill.  Unfortunately 
the  amendment  was  stricken  from  the 
bill  in  conference.  In  its  place  the  con- 
ferees substituted  language  condemning 
the  "persecution  of  any  persons  because 
of  their  religion." 

This  is  the  compromise  language  I  re- 
fused to  accept  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Senate  sustained  the  original 
resolution  by  a  60-to-l  vote.  Now  I  say 
Congress  as  a  whole — the  House  and 
Senate  acting  together — should  face  this 
problem  squarely  and  take  a  firm  stand. 
I  say  Congress  should  condemn  the  in- 
tolerable conditions  the  Jewish  people 
are  enduring  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  goes 
beyond  simple  religious  persecution.  In 
the  Soviet  Union  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  In  any  meaningful  sense  has 
been  denied  to  everyone.  All  religions 
exist  precariously,  to  say  the  least,  in  an 
officially  antireligious  atmosphere.  But 
in  a  variety  of  fundamental  ways.  Juda- 
ism is  subject  to  unique  discrimination. 

Recent  disclosures  of  continued  perse- 
cution of  persons  of  the  Jewish  faith  in 
the  Soviet  Union  make  it  clear  beyond 
question  that  such  activities  are  con- 
ducted with  premeditated  design  as  part 
of  Soviet  policy  to  discount  obvious  fail- 
ures in  that  nation's  social  and  economic 
structure.  Religious  persecution  any- 
where is  bad  enough,  but  when  a  nation 
uses  it  as  an  instrument  of  national  pol- 
icy it  becomes  reprehensible  and  should 
be  condemned  as  such. 

The  main  components  of  the  Soviet 
policy  against  Jews  are  as  follows : 

First.  The  deprivation  of  cultural 
rights :  Though  the  3  million  Soviet  Jews 
are  officially  recognized  as  a  nationality, 
they  are  the  only  nationality  deprived  of 
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the  basic  cultural  rights  accorded  to  all 
the  others— their  own  newspapers,  for 
example,  publishing  houses,  books,  lan- 
guage, or  theater. 

second.  The  deprivation  of  rehgious 
rights-  Unlike  all  other  religious  denomi- 
nations in  the  Soviet  Union,  Jewish  con- 
gregations are  not  permitted  to  maintain 
nationwide  federations  or  other  central 
organizations.  No  Hebrew  Bible  has 
been  published  since  1917 ;  there  is  an  ex- 
treme shortage  of  prayer  books  and  in- 
dispensable religious  articles.  Ssnia- 
gogues  have  been  forcibly  closed  down  in 
many  cities  and  towns;  the  one  rabbini- 
cal seminary  in  the  country  is  permitted 
no  more  than  three  or  four  students. 

Third.  The  anti-Jewish  propaganda 
campaign:  This  policy  is  conducted  with- 
in the  charged  atmosphere  of  a  virulent 
press  and  propaganda  campaign  against 
Judaism.  In  this  campaign.  Jews  are 
represented  in  traditional  anti-Semitic 
stereotypes.  Judaism  as  a  religion  is 
vilified. 

Fourth.  The  scapegoating  of  Jews: 
Jews  have  been  used  as  scapegoats  for 
the  economic  ills  th^t  plague  the  country. 
Of  the  195  people  sentenced  to  death  for 
such  crimes,  at  least  half,  and  possibly 
more,  have  been  Jews. 

Fifth.  Discrimination  in  education  and 
employment:  The  proportion  of  Jews  in 
higher  education,  science,  and  the  pro- 
fessions has  been  declining  from  13.5 
percent  in  1935  to  3.1  percent  today. 
Jews  have  virtually  disappeared  from  the 
diplomatic  service,  and  know  that  they 
cannot  aspire  to  leading  positions  in  eco- 
nomic, industrial,  technical,  and  engi- 
neering work. 

Sixth.  Refusal  of  the  right  to  emi- 
grate: Jews  who  wish  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  to  be  reunited  with  their  families 
are  forbidden  to  do  so. 

Taken  together  this  adds  up  to  a  policy 
of  reducing  the  Jews  to  second-class 
citizenship  in  the  U.S.S.R..  of  breaking 
their  spirit  and  crushing  their  pride. 
It  aims  to  shatter,  pulverize  and  gradu- 
ally eliminate  Jewish  historical  con- 
sciousness and  Jewish  identity.  It  goes 
beyond  the  usual  form  of  religious  per- 
secution and  becomes  instead  a  spiritual 
strangulation — the  deprivation  of  a 
people's  natural  right  to  know  their  past 
and  to  participate  in  their  present.  For 
without  a  past  and  a  present,  the  future 
is  precarious  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  Soviet  Jews  surely  have 
the  right  to  walk  in  dignity — no  less  than 
their  fellow  citizens  of  other  nationali- 
ties and  faiths.  They  are  deprived  of 
this  right— and  the  United  States,  the 
leader  of  the  free  world,  has  the  obliga- 
tion to  protest  in  the  name  of  human 
decency.  This  can  be  done  through  en- 
actment by  the  House  and  Senate  of  the 
resolution  I  introduce  today.  I  am 
joined  in  presenting  this  resolution  by 
Senators  Allott,  Bartlett,  Bath,  Ben- 
nett, BoGGS,  Brewster,  Burdick,  Byrd 
of  Virginia,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Can- 
non, Case,  Clark,  Cooper,  Dodd,  Dom- 
iNicK,  Douglas,  Fannin,  Fong,  Grtjening, 
Hart,  Hartke,  Holland,  Hruska,  iNOtnrE. 
Jackson,  Javits,  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts, Kennedy  of  New  York,  Kuchel, 
Lausche,  Long  of  Missouri,  MAGNtrsoN, 
McCarthy,  McClellan,  McGee,  McGov- 


ERN,  McIntyre,  McNamara,  Metcalf, 
Miller,  Mondale,  Monroney,  Montoya, 
Morse,  Morton,  Moss,  Murphy,  Nelson, 
Neuberger,  Pastore,  Pearson,  Pell, 
Proxmire,  Randolph,  Saltonstall, 
Scott,  Simpson,  Smathers,  Smith,  Sy- 
mington, Thurmond,  Tower,  Tydings, 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Yarborough, 
and  Young  of  Ohio. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  the  text  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  text  of  the  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  17)  to  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
against  the  persecution  of  persons  by 
Soviet  Russia  because  of  their  religion, 
submitted  by  Mr.  Ribicoff  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  as  follows: 


S.  Con.  Res.  17 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring), 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
deeply  believes  in  freedom  of  religion  for  all 
people  and  is  opposed  to  Infringement  of  this 
freedom  anj'where  in  the  world;  and 

Whereas  abundant  evidence  has  made 
clear  that  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  persecuting  Jewish  citizens  by 
singling  them  out  for  extreme  punishment 
for  alleged  economic  offenses,  by  confiscating 
synagogues,  by  closing  Jewish  cemeteries,  by 
arresting  rabbis  and  lay  religious  leaders,  by 
curtailing  religious  observances,  by  discrimi- 
nating against  Jews  in  cultural  activities  and 
access  to  higher  education,  by  Imposing  re- 
strictions that  prevent  the  reuniting  of  Jews 
with  their  families  in  other  lands,  and  by 
other  acts  that  oppress  Jews  in  the  free 
exercise  of  their  faith;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  clear  op- 
portunity to  match  the  words  of  its  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  freedom  of  religion  with 
specific  actions  so  that  the  world  may  know 
whether  there  is  a  genuine  hope  for  a  new 
day  of  better  understanding  among  all  peo- 
ple: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  persecution  of  any  persons  be- 
cause of  their  religion  by  the  Soviet  Union 
be  condemned,  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  name  of  decency  and  humanity  cease 
executing  persons  for  alleged  economic  of- 
fenses, and  fully  permit  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  and  the  pursuit  of  culture  by  Jews 
and  all  others  within  its  borders. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Ribicoff]  has  submitted  a  sense- 
of-Congress  resolution  protesting  the 
persecution  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
One  single  line  we  must  never  forget. 
We  learned  in  Hitler's  time  that  silence 
will  not  help  the  Soviet  Jews.  Only  if 
the  world  cries  out  will  the  Jews  be 
helped. 

The  continuing  charges  of  anti- 
Jewish  activities  in  the  Soviet  Union 
should  be  investigated  by  the  appropriate 
commissions  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
organization  established  to  protect  the 
human  rights  of  people  the  world  over. 
The  U.N.  Subcommission  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Discrimination  and  the  Pro- 
tection of  Minorities  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  examine  first  hand 
charges  of  anti-Semitism  in  the  U.S.S.R. 


The  suggestion  was  first  made  in 
Geneva  last  month  by  Morris  B.  Abram, 
president  of  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee. It  is  a  good  one,  for  anti- 
Jewish  activities  by  Government  action 
and  policy  in  the  U.S.S.R.  have  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  man,  the  U.N.  Charter,  and  in- 
ternational morality. 

We  should  explore  all  possibilities  of 
beaming  the  spotlight  of  pubUc  dis- 
closure on  such  acts  wherever  they 
occur.  Individuals,  groups,  and,  yes, 
governments  in  all  areas  of  the  free 
world  must  continue  to  give  voice  to  their 
indignation  over  anti-Jewish  activities. 
The  Hitler  madness  is  all  too  recent — so 
is  the  Stalin  "doctor's  plot"— not  to  warn 
us  to  speak  out  in  time. 

There  are  about  3  million  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  they  constitute  the 
second  largest  Jewish  community  in  the 
world.  They  are  recognized  as  a  na- 
tionality, but  they  are  not  given 
the  same  rights  accorded  other  recog- 
nized nationalities  in  the  U.S.S.R.  They 
are  denied  any  form  of  community  or- 
ganization and  are  isolated  from  other 
Jewish  communities  throughout  the 
world.  But  in  spite  of  more  than  40 
years  of  persecution  and  near-persecu- 
tion, government  pressures,  and  restric- 
tions designed  to  discourage  religious 
identification,  almost  2  V2  millions  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  the  1959  census  declared 
themselves  to  be  Jews. 

In  spite  of  Soviet  claims  of  religious 
freedom  and  denials  of  the  existence  of 
anti-Semitism  because  it  is  a  violation 
of  Soviet  law,  there  is  ample  and  grim 
evidence  that  the  Soviet  Government  is 
singling  Jews  out  as  a  group  for  dis- 
ci-iminatoiT  restrictions  and  extreme 
punishment.  Jews  and  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion suffer  greater  limitations  and  pro- 
hibitions at  the  hands  of  the  Kremlin 
than  any  other  religious  groups  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Synagogue  buildings  and   seminaries 
have  been  padlocked,  Jewish  cemeteries 
have  been  arbitrarily  shut  down,  and 
ritual     supplies — including     matzoth — 
needed  for  religious  worship  cannot  be 
obtained.   No  Hebrew  Bibles  or  calendars 
are  printed,  and  prayer  books  are  irre- 
placeable.    Means   for   training   rabbis 
and  community  workers  are  inadequate 
or   nonexistent,    and   unlike   other   re- 
ligous  groups  Jews  are  not  permitted  to 
establish  national  organizations.    Jewish 
cultural  life  has  been  stifled,  and  the 
once  flourishing  Yiddish  language  litera- 
ture in  books,  theater,  periodicals,  and 
newspapers  has  virtually  been  wiped  out. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion is  very  sensitive  to  charges  of  anti- 
Semitism  and  prides  itself  on  the  law 
which  makes  it  a  criminal  offense.    But 
when  89  out  of  163  persons  sentenced  to 
death  for  alleged  "black  marketing"'  or 
economic  crimes,  are  publicly  identified 
as  Jews  and  held  up  for  ridicule,  con- 
tempt and  caricature  in  the  official  So- 
viet press;  and  when  a  blatantly  anti- 
Semitic  book  containing  caricatures  on 
the  Nazi  pattern  is  published  under  the 
title  "Judaism  Without  Embellishment" 
by  the  Ukrainian  Academy  of  Sciences, 
authored  by  one.  Kichko,  and  thousands 
of  copies  are  officially  distributed,  then 
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it  is  time  to  expose  the  false  Soviet  claim, 
that  there  is  no  anti-Semitism  under 
communism  and  to  denounce  the  hypoc- 
risy behind  the  Kremlin's  denials  of 
anti-Jewish  actions.  The  crude  hate- 
mon^ering  of  the  Kichko  book  was 
even  too  much  for  the  Communist  parties 
in  France.  Italy,  and  the  United  States 
to  swallow,  and  they  protested,  and  the 
intensitv  of  protest  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  finally  persuaded  Soviet  authori- 
ties to  suppress  the  book. 

From  time  to  time  Soviet  leaders  have 
insisted  that  Soviet  treatment  of  reli- 
gious minorities  is  an  internal  matter  and 
that  protests  constitute  interference  in 
the  Soviet  Union's  domestic  affairs.  But 
similar  disclaimers  by  Russia  and  other 
nations  in  earlier  periods  in  our  history 
did  not  deter  the  United  States  from 
protesting  the  persecution  of  Jews  or 
other  minority  groups. 

Since  1840  the  United  States,  while 
recognizing  the  principle  of  noninter- 
vention in  the  internal  affairs  of  another 
state,  has.  nevertheless,  protested  the 
persecution  of  oppressed  minorities  by 
foreign  governments  and  has  justified 
these  protests  in  the  name  of  moral  duty 
toward  humanity.  This  policy  has  re- 
mained valid  to  this  day. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  silence  on  the 
part  of  American  Jewry.  Each  gi-eat 
wave  of  indignation  will  serve  to  ulti- 
mately alleviate,  and  will  help  to  prevent 
aggravation  of  the  plight  of  the  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Each  protest,  wheth- 
er by  individuals,  by  organizations,  or  by 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  acting  in- 
dependently or  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, will  serve  to  make  the  Kremlin 
realize  how  sterile  and  harmful  to  its 
own  prestige  is  its  anti-Jewish  policy. 

I  am  delighted  that  many  Senators 
have  felt  as  deeply  as  I  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  have, 
and  hope  they  will  join  in  this  action. 
This  time  I  hope  this  resolution  will  not 
go  down  the  drain  as  a  part  of  the  for- 
eign aid  bill. 

I  appeal  to  the  majority  leader  and  to 
the  minority  leader — though  I  do  not  ask 
for  any  assurance  at  this  time — to  make 
this  proposal  a  separate  basis  of  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  because  last 
year's  action  indicates  that  unless  this 
Is  done,  it  will  not  receive  overwhelming 
support  by  Members  of  the  Senate. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRLATIONS 
FOR  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE—AMENDMENT (AMEND- 
MENT NO.  19) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  234,  the  joint  resolution 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  for 
certain  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  printed. 

This  amendment  would  restore  lan- 
guage placed  in  the  resolution  by  the 
other  body  which  curtails  export  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  I  intend  to  call  this  amend- 
ment up  for  Senate  consideration  at  the 
appropriate  time. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie  on 
the  table. 

NOTICES  OF  MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENTS  TO 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE 

Mr.  HOLLAND  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraphs  2  and  4  rule  XVI  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.J. 
Res.  234)  making  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965.  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  following  amendment, 
namely : 

Pages  3,  on  line  7,  after  the  word  "Act"  in- 
sert the  following:  ":  Provided.  That  no  part 
of  this  appropriation  shall  be  used  during 
the  fiscal  year  1965  to  finance  the  export  of 
any  agricultural  commodity  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  under  the  provisions  of  title 
I  of  such  Act.  except  when  such  exports  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  Sales  Agreement 
entered  into  October  8.  1962,  as  amended, 
and  if  the  President  determines  that  the 
financing  of  such  exports  is  in  the  national 
interest." 

Mr.  HOLLAND  also  submitted  an 
amendment  (No.  20) ,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him  to  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  234)  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1965,  for  certain  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

Mr.  MUNDT  (for  himself  and  Mr.  An- 
derson) submitted  the  following  notice  in 
writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraphs  2  and  4  of  rule  XVI 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill 
(H.J.  Res.  234)  making  appropriations  for 
the  nscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965.  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  following  amendment, 
namely  : 

On  page  3,  at  end  of  line  20,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"veterans'  administration 

"No  funds  heretofore  appropriated  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  shall  be  utilized 
for  the  purpose  of  implementing  any  order  or 
directive  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  with  respect  to  the  clos- 
ing, or  relocating  of  any  hospital  or  facility 
owned  or  operated  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration or  with  respect  to  the  withdrawing, 
transferring,  or  reducing  of  services  hereto- 
fore made  available  to  veterans." 

Mr.  MUNDT  (for  himself  and  Mr.  An- 
derson) also  submitted  an  amendment. 
No.  21,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
234)  making  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  for  certain 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


Mr.  MILLER  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  It  is  my  intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraphs  2  and  4  of  rule  XVI 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.J. 
Res.  234)  making  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1965.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  following  amendment,  namely: 
Amend  the  committee  amendment  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  3 :  Strike  lines  13  and  14  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "'or  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  any  other  agrpement  with 
the  United  Arab  Republic  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Congress.'  " 

Mr.  MILLER  also  submitted  an 
amendment  (No.  22 »,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  234)  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965,  for  certain  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSOR   OF 
SENATE  BILL  899 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  introduced  Senate  bill  899,  a  bill 
to  incorporate  the  Catholic  War  Veterans 
of  America.  The  name  of  Senator  Boggs, 
of  Delaware,  was  inadvertently  omitted 
as  a  cosponsor  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  name  be  added  on  the 
next  printing  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
CONSTITUTION  RELATING  TO 
SUCCESSION  TO  THE  PRESIDENCY 
AND  VICE-PRESIDENCY— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  at  its  next 
printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  joint  resplution  (S.J.  Res.  1)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relating  to  suc- 
cession to  the  Presidency  and  Vice -Presi- 
dency and  to  cases  where  the  President 
is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
CONSTITUTION  TO  GRANT  CITI- 
ZENS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
WHO  HAVE  ATTAINED  THE  AGE  OF 
18  THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE  IN  PRESI- 
DENTIAL ELECTIONS— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  at  Its 
next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
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35)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  grant- 
ing to  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  18  the  right  to 
vote  in  presidential  elections. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPORT  OP  TEXAS  RIGHT-TO- 
WORK  LAW— RESOLUTION  OF  SAN 
ANTONIO  MANUFACTURERS  AS- 
SOCIATION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 19  the  board  of  directors  of  the  San 
Antonio  Manufacturers  Association 
unanimously  passed  a  resolution  setting 
forth  in  no  uncertain  terms  their  support 
of  the  Texas  State  right-to-work  law 
and  expressing  strong  opposition  to  any 
national  moves  to  invalidate  that  law 
which  Texans  freely  adopted  by  majority 
vote. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
views  of  the  board,  and  I  ask  that  their 
resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  so  that  other  Senators  may 
consider  the  depth  of  Texas  conviction 
on  this  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolhtion  by  San  Antonio  Manufacturers 
Association  Pertaining  to  Official  Asso- 
ciation Policy  Regarding  Legislative  Ac- 
tions Toward  the  Repeal  of  the  Right- 
To -Work  Law 

Whereas  President  Lyndon  Baines  John- 
son, in  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  on 
January  4.  1965.  called  on  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  for  the  repeal  of  section  14-B  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act;  and 

Whereas  it  is  most  evident  that  any  legisla- 
tive action  repealing  said  section  14-B  would 
be  the  Government's  denial  to  the  American 
worker  his  freedom  of  choice  and  freedom  of 
action;  and 

Whereas  section  14-B  does  not  in  any  man- 
ner injure  nor  destroy  the  rights  of  union  - 
workers  or  unions  themselves;  but.  guar- 
antees the  rights  to  organize  and  the  rights 
to  belong  as  union  members  to  the  individ- 
ual; and 

Whereas  section  14-B  upholds  and  protects 
a  great  basic  American  freedom  to  the  ex- 
tent that  freedom  of  individual  action  and 
personal  conviction  is  recognized  as  being  a 
valuable  citizen  right,  in  that  this  section 
14-B  reads: 

"Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  execution  or  application  of 
agreements  requiring  membership  in  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  employment 
in  any  State  or  Territory  In  which  such  exe- 
cution or  application  Is  prohibited  by  State 
or  Territorial  law,"  and 

Whereas  we  note  with  pride  on  one  hand 
that  antidiscrimination  Is  now  the  law  of  the 
land;  and,  then,  on  the  other  hand,  find  that 
a  great  discrimination  Is  asked  as  a  law  of 
the  land  against  American  labor  In  the  re- 
peal of  the  right  to  work  law;  and 

Whereas  the  officers,  board  of  directors,  and 
the  general  membership  of  the  San  Antonio 
Manufacturers  Association  hold  high  the  be- 
lief that  the  repeal  of  section  14-B  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  would  be  the  destructive 
element  of  democracy  for  States  rights;  and, 
most  of  all,  the  rights  of  the  Individual;  and 
Whereas  we  strongly  believe  and  hold  the 
conviction  that  a  serious  matter  of  this  na- 
ture deserves  the  entire  American  citizenry's 
rights  to  voice  their  decisions:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 


Resolved,   That  on  January   19,   1965,  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  San  Antonio  Manu- 
factxirers  Association.  In  oflBcial  board  meet- 
ing held  in   San  Antonio,   the  above  date, 
unanimously  adopts  this  resolution  of  policy 
which  reflects  and  clearly  states  opposition 
and  objections  in  unanimous  voice  to  any 
legislative  programs   calling  for  the  repeal 
of  section  14-B  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Lester   J.    Ferguson, 
President,  San  Antonio  Manufacturers 
Association. 

Bill  E.  Henderson, 
Executive     Secretary,     San     Antonio 
Manufacturers  Association. 


THE  JOHNSON  BEGINNING 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Walter 
Lippmann  writes  with  his  usual  brilliance 
in  this  morning's  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  His  column,  entitled  "The 
Johnson  Beginning,"  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Johnson  Beginning 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

Seen  from  the  sidelines.  It  has  been  par- 
ticularly impressive  to  note  how  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Johnson  administration  has  been 
marked  by  a  change  of  emphasis  and  direc- 
tion. For  the  first  time  in  the  25  years  since 
the  start  of  the  Second  World  War,  the  main 
attention  of  the  President  Is  not  fixed  upon 
the  dangers  abroad  but  on  the  problems  and 
the  prospects  at  home. 

It  will  be  a  great  mistake.  I  am  sure,  to 
read  this  as  meaning  that  the  country  is 
withdrawing  into  Isolation,  having  lost  In- 
terest in  the  world  abroad.  What  has  hap- 
pened Is  that  there  Is  for  the  time  being  a 
conjuncture  of  events  abroad  which  makes  It 
safe  and  prudent  for  the  country  to  abate 
its  anxiety  and  to  pay  attention  to  its  own 
affairs.  For  these  affairs  have  been  sacrificed 
and  grievously  neglected  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

The  President's  budget  and  his  messages 
compose,  it  seems  to  me.  a  brilliantly  con- 
trived and  Integrated  program  for  initiating 
those  progressive  reforms  which  are  at  once 
necessary  and  practicable.  Read  as  a  whole, 
the  collection  of  messages  shows  the  Pres- 
ident to  be  a  bold  Innovator,  who  is  likely 
to  succeed  because  he  Is  deeply  In  touch 
with  the  great  central  mass  of  American 
sentiment  and  opinion.  We  have  rarely,  if 
ever,  seen  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  admin- 
istration such  a  coherent  program,  such  in- 
sight and  resourcefulness.  The  President  has 
grasped  the  nettle  of  race  relations,  of  the 
church  and  state  controversy,  of  business 
confidence  and  the  welfare  state,  with  a  sure 
and  skillful  hand. 

There  is  an  international  context  for  the 
explicit  Johnson  program.  Though  the 
President  did  not  talk  about  It  because  It  Is 
not  ripe  to  be  talked  about  from  his  ofiQce, 
the  State  of  the  world  today  permits  and 
Justifies  the  preoccupation  with  American 
domestic  affairs.  I  do  not,  of  course,  presume 
to  know  or  to  say  how  the  President — If  he 
were  given  to  generalization  and  specula- 
tion, which  he  Isn't — would  describe  the  state 
of  world  affairs  which  Is  Implied  In  his  pol- 
icies and  program.  But  the  state  of  the  world 
can  be  described  somewhat  as  follows: 

The  postwar  period  which  has  lasted  for 
20  years  has  kept  us  all  preoccupied  with  the 
unfinished  business  of  the  World  War.  It  has 
not  been  possible  to  make  a  settlement  of 
that  war,  either  in  Europe  where  Germany 
and  the  Continent  are  partitioned,  or  In  East- 


ern Asia  where  Korea,  China,  and  Indochina 
are  partitioned  and  Japan  is  separated  from 
the  Ryukyus.  This  postwar  period  is  now 
ending.  The  period  we  have  entered  upon  is 
already  plainly  visible  in  Europe  and,  quite 
dimly,  it  Is  Just  beginning  to  appear  In  East 
Asia.  This  post-postwar  period  will  see  a  gen- 
eral movement  toward  that  settlement  of  the 
Second  World  War. 

The  hard  core  of  the  settlement  will  be 
the  Inevitable  return  to  normal  after  the 
convulsions  which  the  World  War  produced. 
Thus,  In  Europe,  the  collapse  of  Hitler's  Nazi 
empire  brought  the  Russians  to  the  Elbe 
River  In  the  middle  of  Europe.  The  Soviet 
tide  will  have  to  recede.  In  fact,  it  has  quite 
visibly  already  begun  to  recede.  In  East  Asia, 
the  collapse  of  the  Japanese  empire  brought 
the  United  States  to  the  Asian  mainland  and 
to  some  of  the  islands  off  its  shores.  This  Is 
an  extension  of  our  political  power  beyond  its 
normal  and  natural  limits,  and  like  the  Rus- 
sians In  Etu-ope,  the  American  tide  will  have 
to  recede. 

It  Is  as  abnormal  for  the  United  States  to 
be  In  Seoul,  in  Okinawa,  In  Quemoy  and 
Matsu  and  Formosa,  In  Saigon  and  Hue  as 
it  is  abnormal  for  the  Russians  to  be  in  Ber- 
lin, Warsaw,  Prague,  Budapest,  Bucharest, 
and  Sofia.  The  settlement  of  the  World  War, 
which  must  come  someday,  is  certain  to 
mean  correction  of  the  great  displacements 
of  power — of  the  Russian  power  Into  the 
heart  of  Europe  and  of  American  power  onto 
the  mainland  of  Asia. 

The  historical  reality  cannot  be  understood 
In  terms  of  battles  which  are  won  or  lost. 
The  whole  historical  process  is  more  like  a 
geological  phenomenon,  like  the  subsiding 
of  the  earth  and  the  return  of  the  waters 
after  a  great  upheaval.  It  is  a  callow  kind 
of  Jingoism  to  talk  of  victory  for  us  and  de- 
feat for  the  Soviet  Union  as  it  accommodates 
Itself  to  the  growing  Intercourse  between  the 
two  halves  of  Europe.  And  It  Is  panic-mon- 
gerlng  to  flagellate  ourselves  Into  paroxysms 
of  anguish  and  shame  at  the  prospect  of  ne- 
gotiating settlements  which  end  our  en- 
tanglements In  East  Asia. 

The  role  of  the  United  States  In  the  world 
today  is  to  use  its  power,  its  resources,  its 
brains,  and  its  experience  to  see  that  this  In- 
evitable readjustment  in  Europe  and  Asia 
comes  to  pass  decently  and  honorably.  The 
time  has  come  to  stop  imagining  ourselves  to 
be  the  "leader"  of  Europe.  The  time  has 
come  to  stop  beating  our  heads  against  stone 
walls  under  the  Illusion  that  we  have  been 
appointed  policeman  to  the  human  race. 


FOREIGN     AGRICULTURAL     TRAIN- 
ING AN  AID  TO  WORLD  PEACE 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  agencies  of  Government  which  has 
attracted  my  attention  and  admiration 
for  many  years  is  the  present  Interna- 
tional Agricultural  Development  Serv- 
ice— the  agency  which  used  to  be  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service — and  its 
foreign  agricultural  training  activities. 

One  of  the  great  concepts  which  our 
Nation  has  adopted  is  that  we  can  help 
to  ease  international  tensions  by  easing 
economic  distress,  reducing  illiteracy, 
and  providing  means  for  nations  to  help 
themselves.  We  are  doing  this  through 
an  exchange  of  knowledge  in  many  areas, 
but  we  are  doing  especially  well  through 
the  programs  developed  by  foreign  agrl- 
tultural  training. 

Robert  Ulrlch  in  his  book,  "Education 
and  the  Idea  of  Mankind,"  said: 

Good  education  •  •  •  Is  not  only  a  proc- 
ess of  Information.  It  is  also  an  endeavor 
to  help  a  person  respect  honest  differences  of 
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opinion  and  discover  his  capacity  for  con- 
tmuoi;s  growtli  tlirough  enriching  experi- 
ences. 

I  believe  that  is  precisely  the  type  of 
education  and  training  which  is  done  by 
this  agency  of  Government. 

For  the  past  3  years,  I  have  consulted 
with  Cannon  Hearne  and  others  who 
share  the  responsibility  for  outlining 
these  training  programs.  I  have  come  to 
admire  them  for  their  dedication. 
Through  their  good  offices,  we  have  co- 
operated in  bringing  two  great  interna- 
tional training  seminars  to  the  campus 
of  South  Dakota  State  University  at 
Brookings,  S.  Dak.  In  1962  we  had  an 
international  seminar  on  soil  and  water, 
which  was  an  outstanding  success.  This 
summer,  we  expect  to  hold  another  such 
seminar  covering  the  role  of  extension 
work  and  rural  youth  programs.  We 
anticipate  that  it  will  also  be  a  resound- 
ing success. 

The  foreign  agricultural  training  divi- 
.sion  has  just  issued  its  annual  report.  As 
I  glanced  through  it.  I  was  inspired  by 
the  infonnation  it  contained,  as  well  as 
the  challenges  it  presented  for  itself.  I 
think  the  work  of  the  agency  is  well  set 
out  in  the  following  statement: 

A    PROr.RAM     FOR     A     BETTER    FUTURE 

Benefits  of  this  international  sharing  of 
U.S.  agricultural  technology  will  be  reaped 
for  many  years  to  come.  This  is  a  construc- 
tive and  humanitarian  effort  in  building  a 
better  world  for  all  men  which  is  in  keeping 
with  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  the  American 
tradition.  In  many  countries,  this  educa- 
tional program  is  the  foundation  for  hopes 
of  adequate  food  and  better  nutrition  In 
the  near  future.  And,  because  agriculture 
is  the  number  one  industry  in  most  develop- 
ing nations,  this  assistance  is  vital  to  their 
economic  growth  and  fuller  participation  In 
world  trade. 

Believing  that  others  may  be  inter- 
ested in  the  work  and  success  of  this 
agency,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  selected  excerpts  of 
its  annual  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
wei'e  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

INTERNATIONAL    RURAL    DEVELOPMENT 

The  United  States,  for  over  20  years,  has 
helped  developing  nations  of  the  free  world 
improve  their  agriculture  and  rural  life. 
This  has  been  done  through  (1)  technical 
assistance — sending  U.S.  technicians  to  ad- 
vise on  steps  for  development — and  (2)  train- 
ing— bringing  to  this  country  specialists  in 
agriculture  to  study  our  agricultural  methods 
firsthand. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  part 
in  this  program  Is  coordinated  by  the  Inter- 
national Agricultural  Development  Service. 
IADS,  established  as  a  USDA  agency  in  Au- 
gust of  1963.  works  with  the  other  agencies 
of  the  Department  In  sending  abroad  USDA 
specialists  to  serve  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries. This  work  Is  conducted  for  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  In  much  the 
same  way  as  many  U.S.  universities  are  help- 
ing AID  establish  new  universities  in  Latin 
America,  Africa,  and  Asia.  In  1964,  teams  of 
USDA  technicians  provided  technical  assist- 
ance in  El  Salvador.  Ecuador.  Bolivia,  Co- 
lombia. Tunisia,  and  Algeria. 

Training  is  coordinated  by  the  foreign 
training  division,  a  division  of  IADS.  The 
foreign  training  division  helps  plan,  sched- 
ule, supervise  and  evaluate  programs  for  ag- 
riculturists sent  to  this  country  for  training. 
It  maintains  close  relationships  with  uni- 


versities, associations,  and  agricultural  busi- 
nesses that  can  train  individuals  with  needs 
for  specialized  skills  and  knowledge. 

Cooperatively,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  working  with  the  entire  U.S.  agricul- 
tural community — universities,  organlEa- 
tlons,  businesses,  farmers — to  provide  the 
best  technical  assistance  and  training  pos- 
sible. 

FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  TRAINING,  I9C4 

In  the  past  year,  3,541  individuals  from 
otlier  countries  arrived  in  the  United  States 
for  training  in  agriculture.  Another  1,009 
remained  in  this  country  to  continue  agri- 
cultural training  they  had  started  the  year 
before.  These  individuals  are  professional 
agricultural  specialists  from  other  countries, 
who  have  come  to  the  United  States  to  learn 
new  skills  and  knowledge  wliich  will  enable 
them  to  Improve  agricultural  production  and 
rural  living  at  home. 

Training  for  these  people  was  planned  and 
directed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Some  training  actually  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Department's  various  agencies. 
But  most  of  it  was  provided  by  land-grant 
universities,  farm  organizations,  agricultural 
businesses  and  other  cooperating  groups. 
The  training  often  took  unusual  turns — 
from  college  classes  In  bee  culture  In  Georgia 
for  a  man  from  Jordan  to  practice  in  making 
educational  motion  pictures  in  California  for 
a  man  from  Sudan— training  for  a  specific 
individual's  teclmical  needs  so  that  he  might 
perform  a  Job  in  his  country  more  effectively 
on  his  return. 

The  participant 

Tlie  individual  agriculturist,  when  he  ar- 
rives in  this  country  under  sponsorship  of 
AID  or  an  international  organization,  Is 
called  a  participant.  This  term  is  used  be- 
cause he  participates  in  the  educational  pro- 
gram which  has  been  planned  for  liim.  The 
Department  and  cooperating  institutions 
have  made  available  to  him  training  oppor- 
tunities. But  success  or  failure  of  the  pro- 
gram depends  on  him.  on  his  participation. 

The  term  "participant"  is  used  also  be- 
cause these  individuals  already  are  profes- 
sionals. Thus  they  are  neither  students  nor 
trainees.  For  the  most  part,  they  have  had 
considerable  academic  training  and  numer- 
ous years  of  experience  in  their  fields  of  spe- 
cialization. Tliey  are  among  the  most  tal- 
ented agriculturists  in  their  country.  On 
them  rests  their  country's  hopes  for  prog- 
ress and  development  in  the  future. 

Participants  are  picked  for  training  in  the 
United  States  with  care  and  consideration. 
In  almost  every  case,  they  are  selected  co- 
operatively by  their  own  governments  and 
a  U.S.  technician,  usually  an  AID  adviser, 
workiiig  in  their  country.  The  American 
technician,  in  fact,  normally  has  worked 
directly  with  them  and  thus  knows  their 
specific  training  needs,  their  capabilities, 
and  the  part  they  are  likely  to  play  in  the 
future  development  of  their  country.  Par- 
ticipants therefore,  come  with  certain  train- 
ing needs  in  mind  which.  If  filled,  will  make 
them  more  effective  in  their  jobs  when  they 
return.  This  U.S.  training  also  helps  them 
understand  guidance  offered  by  the  American 
technician  with  whom  they  are  working. 
Others  benefit  from  their  training,  too,  for 
in  most  cases  participants  help  train  their 
countrjrmen  who  are  not  able  to  come  to 
the  United  States. 

Participants  come  as  Individuals  and  In 
groups.  They  come  at  various  times  of  the 
year  and  for  different  periods.  Virtually 
all  come  for  practical  experience  and  know- 
how.    A  few  attend  college  courses. 

Most  training  In  1964  was  either  practical, 
or  academic,  or  a  combination.  For  a  prac- 
tical training  program,  the  participant  came 
to  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  a  few 
weeks  up  to  7  or  8  months.  More  than  likely 
he  came  as  a  member  of  a  group.  He  may 
have  spent  some  time  In  a  university,  but  for 


practical  rather  than  for  primarily  academic 
training.  He  probably  traveled  to  three  or 
four  different  locations  around  the  country 
to  observe  and  take  part  in  practical  opera- 
tions related  to  his  interests. 

The  participant  coming  for  an  academic 
program  probably  arrived  in  the  fall  to  be- 
gin the  college  semester  with  most  American 
students.  He  attended  at  least  two  se- 
mesters of  class  and  possibly  more.  He  may 
have  earned  a  degree  but  his  main  objective 
was  to  attend  a  university  to  study  agricul- 
ture or  home  economics. 

The  combination  program  enabled  the  par- 
ticipant to  enroll  in  a  university  also  but 
for  only  part  of  a  school  year  and  only  for 
specialized  courses.  The  remainder  of  his 
time  in  the  United  States  was  devoted  to 
practical,  on-the-job  type  training  which  re- 
lated to  his  university  course  work.  His 
program,  normally  8  to  12  m.onths,  also  may 
have  included  attendance  in  a  workshop  or 
summer  school. 

In  the  past  year  (fiscal  year  1964),  almost 
half  of  all  agricultural  participants  arriv- 
ing in  the  United  States  came  for  10  months 
or  more  of  technical  training.  Most  of  them 
also  enrolled  In  some  academic  program. 
Africa  sent  the  largest  number  of  partic- 
ipants for  the  longer  durations.  Short- 
term  programs  of  3  months  or  less  ac- 
counted for  24  percent  with  almost  the  same 
percentage  for  programs  of  4  to  6  months  in 
length.  Almost  half  of  the  participants 
from  Africa  came  for  10  months  of  training 
or  more.  Conversely,  almost  half  of  the  par- 
ticipants from  Latin  America  came  for  less 
than  3  months. 
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SUPPORT    OF    THE    IMMIGRATION 
BILL— S.    500 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
joined  the  list  of  cosponsors  of  the  im- 
migration bill  introduced  on  JanuaiT  7 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr,  Hart],  with  more  opti- 
mism than  ever  before. 

For  years,  there  have  been  introduced 
bills  which  would  somewhat  liberalize  the 
McCarran- Walter  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act;  but  they  have  never  made 
any  progress.  Hence,  we  have  had  to 
woi-k  out  stopgap  legislation  to  con-ect 
certain  glaring  deficiencies.  One  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  the  weaknesses  of  the 
present  law  have  not  been  dramatically 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Immigration  is  a  field  in 
which  change  is  genuinely  feared  by  a 
great  many  people.  But  change,  as  it  is 
written  into  Senate  bill  500,  is  not  at  all 
alarming,  once  it  is  understood.  The 
discussion  of  the  issue  during  the  recent 
campaign.  President  Kennedy's  posthu- 
mous book,  "A  Nation  of  Immigrants," 
and  President  Johnson's  fine  immigra- 
tion message  have  all  contributed  to  a 
new  awareness  of  the  need  for  revision 
of  the  immigrant  quota  system. 

We  have  set  an  annual  quota  of  ap- 
proximately 158,000  immigrants.  For 
many  years  it  has  been  American  policy, 
written  into  the  law,  to  discriminate 
against  Asians  and  southern  Europeans 
who  wish  to  come  to  the  United  States 
to  live,  by  allotting  to  them  unreason- 
ably small  portions  of  this  quota.  But 
our  law  has  abundant  restrictions  ap- 
plying to  all  immigrants,  to  insure  that 
their  health,  moral  standards,  and 
financial  security  are  above  reproach. 
We  could,  therefore,  allocate  the  quota 
by  criteria  other  than  nationality,  with- 
out weakening  in  any  way  our  protec- 


tion against  unwelcome  persons.  We  do 
not  want  people  to  come  here  from  any 
country  if  they  will  go  on  relief  or  if  they 
might  endanger  our  national  security. 
However,  every  year  thousands  of  people 
who  meet  all  our  requirements,  and  who 
would  be  desirable  additions  to  our  soci- 
ety because  of  the  skills  they  possess  or 
because  their  presence  would  reunite  di- 
vided families,  are  denied  permission  to 
come  here,  due  to  their  nationality. 

Over  two-thirds  of  our  total  annual 
quota  is  allotted  to  only  three  national 
groups:  those  from  Great  Britain.  Ire- 
land and  Germany.  These  quotas  are 
never  exhausted,  and  the  large  surpluses 
are  not  used.  Last  year  more  than  one- 
half  of  Great  Britain's  quota  of  65.361 
was  unused,  and  more  than  one-third 
of  Ireland's  quota  of  17.756  was  unused. 
Other  countries  with  very  small  quotas, 
such  as  Greece  and  Italy,  have  lengthy 
waiting  lists  of  eligible  people.  The  fact 
that  such  discrimination  is  written  into 
the  law,  in  a  country  which  basically  be- 
lieves in  equal  justice  under  the  law  for 
all  men,  raises  severe  doubts  about  our 
sincerity. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  House  Im- 
migi'ation  Subcommittee,  last  summer, 
Secretary  Rusk  stated  that  in  1  year 
more  than  a  dozen  foreign  ministers 
spoke  to  him  personally  about  the  prej- 
udice inherent  in  our  immigration  law. 
I  hope  the  well-meaning  people  w-ho  sup- 
port the  present  law  as  a  guardian  of 
the  national  character  will  take  heed  of 
the  problem  which  it  poses  for  our  rep- 
resentatives abroad,  who  must  reconcile 
the  national  origins  system  with  otir 
claims  of  equality  for  all. 

In  short,  we  can  approximately  keep 
our  annual  total  quota  of  immigrants, 
but  we  can  make  sure  that  it  is  more 
fairly  distributed  among  all  eligible  in- 
dividuals. Under  the  Hart  bill,  the  na- 
tional origins  system  will  gradually  be 
abolished  and  the  total  annual  quotas 
will  be  pooled  for  distribution  by  a  more 
equitable  formula,  based  on  skill  and 
close  relations  in  this  country.  But  care- 
ful precautions  are  written  into  the  bill, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  reverse  discrimi- 
nation against  our  good  friends  and  allies 
in  Europe. 

The  change  that  is  proposed  is  not 
one  of  appreciably  increasing  the  quan- 
tity of  authorized  immigration,  but, 
rather,  is  one  of  changing  the  methods 
and  principles  by  which  it  will  be  regu- 
lated. We  shall  not  have  coming  to  our 
shores  significantly  more  aliens  than 
those  who  now  come.  The  total  yearly 
quota  will  be  increased  by  only  7,000— 
from  158,000  to  165,000.  We  shall  reduce 
the  need  for  private  bills,  197  of  which 
were  passed  by  the  88th  Congress;  and 
we  shall  reduce  the  need  for  stopgap 
legislation. 

Since  1957,  Congress  has  responded 
to  the  need  for  revision  of  the  McCarran 
Act  by  passing  five  laws  which  have  ad- 
mitted certain  refugees  and  skilled  per- 
sons. Under  these  laws,  141,598  eligible 
persons  have  entered  the  country  outside 
of  the  quota,  since  1957.  These  have 
been  good  laws,  born  of  urgent  necessity. 
But  it  ought  not  be  necessary  for  Con- 
gress to  legislate  in  each  emergency. 
Senate  bill  500  would  reserve  a  percent- 


age of  the  quota  for  such  contingencies. 
This  is  a  more  foresighted  and  efficient 
approach  than  the  stopgap  legislation, 
since  it  would  keep  the  number  of  en- 
tering aliens  within  the  annual  quota. 
My  colleagues  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee cope  each  year  with  an  enormous 
volume  of  private  and  public  immigration 
proposed  legislation.  They  are  acutely 
aware  of  the  problems  of  immigration 
and  of  its  great  historical  significance  in 
this  country.  I  hope  they  will  give  Sen- 
ate bill  500  the  benefit  of  their  knowl- 
edgeable scrutiny  and  will  find  it  sound. 
As  a  supplement  to  my  remarks,  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  pertinent  editorial  from 
the  January  15  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Untangling  Immigration 
In  his  immigration  message  President 
Johnson  oversimplifies  somewhat,  but  ba- 
sically seems  to  propose  a  rational  course. 
The  Immigration  problem  arises  because 
more  foreign  nationals  want  to  come  than 
the  United  States  can  reasonably  admit. 
The  current  system  of  choosing  among  ap- 
plicants by  alloting  national  quotus  is  not. 
contrary  to  inferences  by  the  President  and 
others,  simply  a  manllestetion  of  xenophobia 
with  no  basis  in  logic.  To  a  certain  extent, 
it  Is  true  that  immigrants  will  assimilate 
better  if  they  come  from  a  culture  similar 
to  our  own. 

That  is  hardly  the  only  relevant  criterion, 
however,  and  the  quota  system  undeniably 
leads  to  a  number  of  anomalies.  It  turns 
away  qualified  applicants  from  some  coun- 
tries while  quotas  from  others  go  unused. 
It  can  refuse  a  highly  trained  and  skilled 
Asian  while  admitting  an  unskilled  Euro- 
pean which  makes  it  understandably  hard 
to  convince  the  Asian  our  motives  are  un- 
touched by  prejudice.  The  imperfections  of 
the  system  have  fostered  recurring  ava- 
lanches of  private  congressional  bills  allow- 
ing specific  Individuals  to  enter  the  United 
States. 

A  sensible  alternative  seems  to  be  to  put 
the  emphasis  on  skills  and  relationships 
with  U.S.  citizens,  as  the  President  proposes. 
The  change  would  correct  many  of  the  pres- 
ent inequities  and  set  up  a  more  logical 
criterion  for  picking  the  applicants  most 
likely  to  make  the  largest  contributions  to 
our  society. 

It  may  be  unfortunate  that  the  proposals 
would  reduce  preferences  for  some  countries 
with  close  ties  to  the  United  States.  This 
effect  would  be  mitigated  by  a  host  of  tem- 
porary measures  in  the  proposals,  and  more 
permanently  by  the  fact  that  the  specified 
skills  and  relationships  would  be  found  more 
often  in  those  countries. 

The  President's  recommendations  appar- 
ently would  not,  despite  the  claims  of  some 
opponents,  open  our  shores  to  hordes  of  new 
immigrants.  The  plan  would  Increase  the 
total  quota  from  some  158,000  to  165,000  a 
year,  hardly  a  huge  number  for  a  country  of 
this  size.  There  would  be  small  increases 
from  insuring  that  the  total  quota  is  fully 
used,  and  from  shifting  a  few  categories  of 
applicants  to  nonquota  status.  There  also 
might  be  a  partially  offsetting  reduction  In 
immigration  under  private  bills. 

While  essentially  the  same  legislative  alms 
have  been  sought  by  four  Presidents,  they 
have  received  scant  attention  from  Congress. 
Perhaps  the  lawmakers  have  good  reason  for 
their  reluctance,  but  they  have  not  made 
such  reasons  known. 

In  the  absence  of  more  telling  objections 
than  those  usually  advanced  the  President's 


suggestions  seem  Intelligent  steps  toward 
straightening  out  a  needlessly  Jumbled  cor- 
ner of  national  policy  and  foreign  relations. 


FREEDOM  OF  INFORMAITON  AD- 
DRESS BY  SENATOR  ANDERSON 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President 
there  is  a  very  distinguished  group  of 
gentlemen  in  Washington  who  call  them- 
selves the  Three  and  a  Half  Club.  The 
club  consists  of  some  40  Senators  and 
Representatives  who  were  formerly 
members  of  the  fourth  estate  and  have 
now  dropped  back  to  the  third. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Three  and  a  Half  Club  is  our 
colleague  from  New  Mexico,  Senator 
Clinton  P.  Anderson.  He  recently  ad- 
dressed the  1965  winter  convention  of 
the  New  Mexico  Press  Association.  In 
his  address,  he  made  a  very  strong  and 
moving  plea  for  new  legislation  on  free- 
dom of  information. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  his 
remarks  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Government  Secrecy 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson 
before  the  1965  winter  convention  of  the 
New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Las  Cruces, 
N.  Mex.,  January  23,  1965) 
To  my  great  regret,  I  find  that  my  tasks 
in  Washington  require  that  I  live  like  the 
wornout  saying:   "Here  today  and  gone  to- 
morrow." I  appreciate  yotir  kindness  in  re- 
scheduling my  appearance  so  I  can   catch 
a  noon  plane  to  Washington.     That  fact  so 
circumscribes  my  time  that  intrust  I  will  not 
talk  beyond  the  limit  of  your  endurance. 

My  excuse,  of  course,  is  that  once  the  in- 
auguration activities  end,  the  work  of  leg- 
islating begins — and  high  on  the  list  of  prior- 
ities Is  the  King-Anderson  bill  to  extend  hos- 
pital care  to  the  aged  through  social  security. 
I  didn't  realize  how  costly  hospital  care  had 
become  until  a  cattleman  checked  Into  an 
Albuquerque  hospital  for  the  removal  of  his 
gall  bladder.  He  was  allowed  out  of  his  bed 
to  walk  the  length  of  a  corridor  the  second 
day,  but  by  the  fifth  day  he  was  fuming 
and  fretting  to  be  allowed  to  check  out  and 
go  home.  His  doctor  explained  to  him  the 
need  for  3  more  days  of  hospital  care,  but 
the  cattleman  replied:  "Look,  doc,  it's  cost- 
ing me  about  a  cow  a  day  to  stay  here— 
and  I've  got  a  mighty  small  herd." 

It's  because  I  want  to  save  that  cattleman 
and  his  friends  a  few  cows  that  I  must  hurry 
back  to  Washington  to  press  for  the  early 
passage  of  King-Anderson. 

Having  first  been  a  working  newspaper- 
man— probably  long  before  most  of  you  were 
and  possibly  before  some  of  you  were  born — 
and  then  having  been  In  public  life  for  some 
three  decades  and  thereby  subject,  on  oc- 
casion, to  the  arrows  of  the  press,  I  early 
experienced  the  Joy  of  the  bowman  and  sub- 
sequently the  discomfort  of  the  target. 

As  a  former  working  newspaperman  and  as 
"a  working  Senator" — a  phrase  which  re- 
ceived some  circulation  last  fall — I  am  a 
member  of  a  Washington  club  whose  size  in- 
dicates the  power  of  the  press  In  Congress. 
It  Is  the  Three  and  a  Half  Club,  and  some 
40  Senators  and  Representatives  are  mem- 
bers. All  of  us  have  left  the  fourth  estate 
and  moved  to  the  third  estate,  hence  the 
name  "Three  and  a  Half." 

With  these  credentials  I  feel  I  can  speak 

frankly  about  at  least  one  problem  of  mutual 

concern  to  the  press  and  the  public  official. 

While  the  press  may  be  divided  politically 

and    a    dozen    different   editorial    positions 
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could  be  mustered  easily  on  any  current 
Issue,  there  Is  one  subject  on  which  the  press 
Is  unanimously  agreed:  that  is,  opposition 
to  Government  secrecy — the  kind  of  secrecy 
that  shields  from  public  view  what  the  pub- 
lic legitimately  and  properly  has  a  right  to 
know.  If  I  understand  th3  position  of  the 
press,  you  do  not  want  entry  to  what  Is 
rightly  kept  under  cover  to  protect  national 
secjarity.  But  you  do  want  access — without 
protracted  delay  and  bureaucratic  entangle- 
ment— to  the  kind  of  information  essential 
to  performing  your  responsibility  fully  and 
intelligently. 

When  I  became  Secretary  of  Agriculture  20 
years  ago.  the  United  States  was  suffering  its 
first  real  problems  of  food  shortage  at  home. 
Abroad,  we  were  faced  with  the  task  of  feed- 
ing the  largest  share  of  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  hungry  and  starving  people.  To  do 
that,  we  took  heavy  supplies  of  food  from 
this  country.  It  caused  some  protests  and 
outcries.  So,  in  my  first  major  public  speech 
as  Secretary,  I  discussed  this  massive  prob- 
lem and  added  these  words:  "I  think  it  no 
part  of  the  duty  of  a  public  servant  to  pro- 
tect the  people  from-the  truth." 

That  Is  a  fundamental  principle  of  my  po- 
litical life,  and  I  have  used  these  words  over 
and  over.  Tlie  Government  may  not  always 
be  able  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  but  it  should 
tell  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Early  in  1962,  the  New  York  Times  asked 
me  to  do  for  its  Sunday  magazine,  an  article 
on  secrecy.    I  wrote: 

"While  the  handful  of  leaders  who  must 
determine  the  Nation's  course  and  their  ad- 
visers are  men  of  good  faith  and  ability,  the 
critical  questions  of  war  and  peace  cannot 
be  left  to  the  experts,  free  of  scrutiny  by 
citizens  and  Congress.  The  citizen  cannot 
abdicate  his  responsibility." 

And  I  would  add  that  the  Government 
likewise  cannot  shirk  its  responsibility  to 
keep  the  citizenry  informed. 

By  opening  up  the  channels  of  informa- 
tion, I  do  not  mean  the  deliberate  leak  of 
information  to  a  favorite  reporter  or  a 
"trained  journalistic  seal"  whose  built-in 
bias  makes,  him  all  but  a  spokesman  for  a 
particular  agency  or  special  interest.  Slivers 
of  slanted  Information  are  no  substitute  for 
frankness.  The  press  should  not  lend  Itself 
to  this  practice,  but  I  can  understand  an 
editor's  problem  when  the  leak  from  "a 
highly  informed  source"  comes  across  his 
desk  as  copy.  The  editor  in  Washington, 
or  elsewhere,  where  the  "leak"  may  have 
originated,  might  ask  his  reporter  for  more 
substantiation.  But  those  of  j-ou  who  de- 
pend so  heavily  on  the  wire  services  have 
to  assume  that  the  story  coming  over  the 
teleprinter  has  substance. 

Atomic  energy  development  Is  one  major 
area  of  Government  activity  which  imme- 
diately conjures  up  In  the  public  mind  an 
aura  of  secrecy.  Indeed,  there  is  much 
that  remains  highly  classified  about  our  nu- 
clear weapons  program — and  no  reasonable 
person  quarrels  with  that.  But  there  are 
areas  involving  nuclear  policy  which  should 
be  out  In  the  open.  As  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  as 
Its  chairman  for  two  terms,  I  battled  against 
the  AEC  when  it  needlessly  stamped  Infor- 
mation "secret"  or  "restricted." 

We  worked  diligently  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee to  give  to  the  people  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  radioactive  fallout.  The 
public  clearly  and  positively  had  a  right  to 
know  about  the  possibility  of  health  and 
genetic  effects  of  fallout.  We  successfully 
developed  a  public  record  on  this  subject, 
which  Is  of  tremendous  and  iiniversal  Im- 
portance. 

The  persistency  with  which  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee contested  unjustifiable  classification 
produced  positive  results  and  a  more  open 
policy  on  information.  I  will  return  to  that 
subject  a  little  later. 


The  Joint  Committee's  Interest,  of  course, 
was  limited  to  atomic  energy.  But  Congress 
has  had  an  interest  in  Government  policies 
on  information  for  many  years.  Recom- 
mendations by  the  Hoover  Commission  on 
Government  Reorganization  generated  the 
Introduction  in  Congress  of  freedom  of  in- 
formation legislation,  starting  in  the  early 
fifties. 

Among  the  principal  champions  of  liberal- 
iz;ing  Government  information  policies  was 
the  late  Senator  Thomas  Hennings,  of  Mis- 
souri. His  successor,  Senator  Ed  Long,  took 
up  the  challenge.  Senator  Long,  In  Intro- 
ducing his  bill,  recalled  the  words  of  James 
Madison,  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
drafted  the  first  amendment  providing  for 
freedom  of   the  press.     Madison   said: 

"Knowledge  will  forever  govern  Ignorance, 
and  a  people  who  mean  to  be  their  own  gov- 
ernors must  arm  themselves  with  the  power 
knowledge  gives.  A  popular  government 
without  popular  information  or  the  means 
of  acquiring  it  is  but  a  prolog  to  a  farce 
or  a  tragedy  or  perhaps  both." 

Although  the  principle  laid  down  by  Madi- 
son has  been  endorsed  by  public  men  since 
the  birth  of  the  Nation,  a  policy  of  disclosure 
is  nowhere  stated  In  law.  The  provision  on 
public  Information  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  has  been  Interpreted  by  of- 
ficials as  a  reason  to  withhold  Information 
rather  than  to  give  the  public  access  to  It. 

Many  witnesses  before  Senator  Long's  sub- 
committee testified  that  such  phrases  in  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  as  "requiring 
secrecy  in  the  public  interest,"  "required  for 
good  cause  to  be  held  confidential,"  and 
"properly  and  directly  concerned"  actually 
became  more  useful  as  guidelines  for  wrong- 
fully barring  the  public  than  for  letting  the 
people  know. 

The  Long  bill  seeks  to  do  away  with  vague 
phrases  in  order  to  set  forth  a  clear  phi- 
losophy of  Government  information,  and  to 
provide  a  court  procedure  by  which  the  pub- 
lic and  the  press  may  obtain  information 
which  properly  should  be  available  to  them. 
There  is  no  remedy  under  existing  law — and 
there  should  be — for  the  citizen  seeking  in- 
formation if  it  is  denied. 

This  is  what  the  Long  bill  would  do: 

1.  It  sets  up  workable  standards  for  what 
records  should  and  should  not  be  open  to 
public  Inspection.  In  particular,  it  avoids 
the  use  of  such  vague  phrases  as  "good  cause 
found"  and  replaces  them  with  specific  and 
limited  types  of  information  that  may  be 
withheld. 

2.  It  eliminates  the  test  of  who  shall  have 
the  right  to  diflferent  Information.  For  the 
great  majority  of  different  records,  the  public 
as  a  whole  has  a  right  to  know  what  its  Gov- 
ernment is  doing.  There  is,  of  course,  a  cer- 
tain right  to  privacy  and  a  need  for  con- 
fidentiality in  some  aspects  of  Government 
operations  and  these  are  protected  as  specif- 
ically as  possible;  but  outside  these  limited 
areas,  all  citizens  have  a  right  to  know. 

3.  It  gives  to  any  aggrieved  citizen  a 
remedy  In  court. 

After  a  long  history  marked  by  continued 
support  from  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors,  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Assoolation,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  and 
other  Intimately  Involved  organizations — and 
many  members  of  the  working  press — the 
Long  bill  passed  the  Senate  last  July.  It 
went  over  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
committee  action.  But  the  session  ended 
without  hearings  on  the  House  side.  Thus, 
the  battle  is  on  but  the  campaign  is  a  long 
way  from  over.  Although  aided  by  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  has  once  passed  the  measure, 
it  will  have  to  again  thread  its  way  through 
the  legislative  process. 

This  attitude  of  concern  about  information 
policies  Is  remarkable  contrast  from  that 
which  prevailed  in  another  age. 

The  New  York  Tribune  reporters  once 
were  barred  from  the  Press  Gallery  of  the 


House  of  Representatives  because  of  a  story 
In  which  one  of  them  described  the  gustatory 
habits  of  an  Ohio  Congressman.  The  Con- 
gressman, It  seemed,  carried  his  bologna  and 
crackers  to  the  floor  and  lunched  behind  the 
Speaker's  desk.  The  reporter  went  on  to  say 
that  the  Congressman  wiped  his  hands  on  his 
bald  head  and  picked  his  teeth  with  his 
jackknife. 

I  keep  a  box  of  licorice  candy  in  my  Senate 
desk,  and  a  few  months  ago  the  United  Press 
International  carried  a  story  about  Senators 
who  were  raiding  my  private  stock,  i  am 
not  going  to  reveal  the  "reliable  source"  who 
leaked  this  story  to  the  press.  But  we  did 
not  try  to  remove  the  United  Press  Inter- 
national reporter  from  the  gallery.  We  of- 
fered  him  some  licorice.    And  he  took  it. 

Enactment  of  a  Federal  freedom  of  in- 
formation  statute  would  be  a  concrete  mani- 
festation of  congressional  adherence  to  the 
principle  rooted  in  the  first  amendment. 

Perhaps  of  even  more  fundamental  impor- 
tance than  the  proposed  Information  statute 
was  the  decision  last  March  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  New  York  Times  case. 
The  case  grew  out  of  a  libel  suit  filed  against 
the  Times  by  a  public  official  in  Alabama 
who  charged  that  an  ad  in  the  newspaper 
had  libeled  him.  The  ad,  as  you  may  recall, 
was  a  civil  rights  protest.  The  .Alabama  trial 
court  awarded  the  official  $500,000  damages; 
the  Supreme  Court  overturned  that  decision 
and  the  press  hailed  the  High  Court  action  as 
a  great  landmark  decision. 

Writing  for  the  majority,  Justice  Burton 
declared:  "We  consider  this  case  against  the 
background  of  a  profound  national  commit- 
ment to  the  principle  that  debate  on  public 
Issues  should  be  uninhibited,  robust  and 
wide  open,  and  that  It  may  well  Include 
vehement,  caustic,  and  sometimes  unpleas- 
antly sharp  attacks  on  government  and  pub- 
lic officials." 

The  Justice  continued  that  a  public  official 
Is  prohibited  by  the  court's  Interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  "from  recovering  damages 
for  a  defamatory  fal.'iehood  relating  to  his  of- 
ficial conduct  unles  he  proves  that  the 
statement  was  made  with  actual  malice — 
that  is,  with  knowledge  that  It  was  false  or 
with  reckless  disregard  of  whether  It  was 
false  or  not." 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not  find  that  con- 
dition to  exist  in  the  Instance  of  the  ad 
in  the  New  York  Times,  and  thus  extended 
to  the  farthest  latitude  ever  the  classic 
American  right  of  the  governed  to  criticize 
those  who  govern. 

This  nullified  the  requirement  in  many 
States  that  the  defendant  in  such  cases  must 
prove  the  truth  of  his  statements;  if  he  can- 
not, malice  is  presumed.  Such  requirement, 
said  the  Court,  may  act  as  a  brake  on  would- 
be  critics  because  of  doubt  that  they  could 
prove  in  court  the  triith  of  their  statements 
or  fear  of  the  potential  cost  of  such  proof. 

Justices  Black,  Douglas,  and  Goldberg 
would  have  gone  even  further  than  their 
brothers,  by  holding  that  the  immunity  of 
the  press  in  criticizing  the  way  public  of- 
ficials do  their  duty  Is  absolute — even  if 
maliciously  false,  as  I  read  the  opinion. 

Consistent  with  his  undiluted  defense  of 
press  freedom,  Thomas  Jefferson — victim  of 
unparalleled  vituperation  from  the  press — 
declared  toward  the  end  of  his  second  term: 
"I  have  lent  myself  willingly  as  the  subject 
of  a  great  experiment,  which  was  to  prove 
that  an  administration  conducting  Itself 
with  Integrity  and  common  understanding 
cannot  be  battered  down  even  by  the  false- 
hoods of  a  licentious  press,  and  consequently 
still  less  by  the  press  as  restrained  within  the 
legal  and  wholesome  limits  of  truth." 

Having  held  relatively  responsible  public 
offices  for  some  three  decades,  I  bear  my 
share  of  wounds  inflicted  by  the  pens  of  the 
press.  Some  were  superficial  and  of  no  con- 
cern; some  were  deeper.  But  none  was 
fatal— and  all  have  healed.  Still,  I  am  in 
accord  with  Jefferson's  liberal  and  sjrmpa- 
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thptlc  view  that  the  press  should  be  untram- 
meled  despite  the  sometimes  unpleasant 
consequences  of  that  freedom. 

The  American  press  enjoys  a  unique  status 
in  our  society,  protected  by  a  tradition  of 
freedom  that  predates  the  birth  of  the  Re- 
nubllc  This  freedom  is  sanctioned  by  the 
Constitution  and  defined  by  an  impressive 
bodv  of  judicial  decisions. 

The  press  performs  the  absolutely  essential 
role  of  being  a  well  of  Information.  But 
what  end  is  served  if  the  well  Is  poisoned? 
Freedom  carries  with  it  the  burden  of  re- 
sDonsibility.  A  free  press  must  be  a  respon- 
sible press.  In  the  heat  of  an  election  cam- 
Daien  the  press  should  be  extremely  careful 
about  the  political  advertising  it  accepts  and 
the  level  of  its  political  reporting  and  com- 
mentary. For  the  most  part.  New  Mexico  s 
newspapers  maintained  a  high  level  of  re- 
sponsibility in  these  areas  last  fall.  The 
few  instances  of  failure  to  do  so,  I  would 
hope,  woula  never  be  repeated. 

If  the  press  is  to  exercise  responsibility 
today  It  must  shed  from  the  lexicon  of  so 
mpnv  editorial  pages  the  wornout  words  of 
the  past.  "Socialistic"— as  applied  to  the 
Federal  Government — is  one. 

Is  the  power  industry  "socialized"  when 
76  percent  of  the  generating  capacity  and 
79  percent  of  the  customers  are  served  by 
privately  owned  companies?  Is  a  social  se- 
curity-based program  of  health  Insurance 
for  the  aged  "socialized  medicine"  or,  in 
truth  an  essential  partner  to  private  health 
insurance  plans?  Is  the  administration 
overrun  by  creeping  socialism  spending  us 
into  ruin:  or.  In  reality,  is  State  and  local 
government  debt  climbing— almost  un- 
noticed—four times  as  fast  as  the  Federal 
budget,  60  percent  of  which  goes  for  na- 
tional defense  and  space  exploration? 

Speaking  at  Yale  In  1962,  President  Ken- 
nedy defined  the  erosive  nature  of  such  rusty 
slogans  when  he  said:  "For  the  great  enemy 
of  the  truth  is  very  often  not  the  He— de- 
liberate, contrived,  and  dishonest— but  the 
myth— persistent,  persuasive,  and  unrealistic. 
Too  often  we  hold  fast  to  the  cliches  of  our 
forebears.  We  subject  all  facts  to  a  prefab- 
ricated set  of  interpretations.  We  enjoy  the 
comfort  of  opinion  without  the  discomfort 
of  thought."  ,  .   ^  ^ 

As  a  longtime  member  of  the  Jomt  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  and  as  one  who  for 
many  years  has  been  closely  associated  with 
top  secret  projects  of  our  Goverrmient.  I 
have  found  it  necessary  from  time  to  time  to 
be  critical  of  our  Government  secrecy  prac- 
tices. While  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out 
that  the  condition  of  the  world  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  unquestionably  justifies  cer- 
tain secrecy  practices,  I  have  found  It  neces- 
sary on  several  occasions  during  the  past  5 
or  6  years  to  criticize  abuses  of  the  secrecy 
system  in  atomic  energy  and  other  areas. 
'  As  early  as  1959,  for  example,  I  was  of  the 
opinion— and  other  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  agreed— that  extreme  classifica- 
tion was  retarding  scientific  progress.  We 
were  also  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  the 
public  was  not  being  adequately  Informed 
as  to  the  facts  on  fallout.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee took  the  initiative  and  held  public 
hearings  on  the  nature  of  radioactive  fall- 
out and  its  effects  on  man.  Some  strange 
ideas  were  advanced,  some  wild  Ideas  were 
aired,  but  on  the  whole,  I  believe  the  re- 
sults were  on  the  plus  side. 

Some  of  the  present  atomic  energy  security 
practices  within  the  Defense  Department  are 
questionable,  particularly  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Shortly  after  World  War  II,  when  we  had 
very,  very  few  nuclear  weapons,  our  nuclear 
stockpile  figures  constituted  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  areas  of  Information.  Very  few 
persons  were  permitted  to  have  access  to  this 
information.  Today,  despite  the  fact  that 
we  have  publicly  acknowledged  that  we  have 
tens  of  thousands  of  such  weapons,  the  De- 
fense  Department   security    practices    con- 


tinue to  classify  not  only  sTOckpile  but  also 
fission  material  production  among  the  most 
sensitive  information  in  the  Government.  It 
is  put  in  the  same  category  as  war  plans 
and  codes.  On  the  other  hand,  within  the 
Defense  Department,  design  information  of 
our  current  and  future  planned  nuclear 
weapons  is  not  considered  as  critical  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
which  has  responsibility  for  designing  and 
developing  these  weapons,  considers  It  of  the 
highest  sensitivity. 

Within  the-  last  year  a  former  Army  en- 
listed man  was  convicted  of  selling  atomic 
bomb  secrets  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Under 
the  Department  of  Defense  security  system 
this  man,  an  electronics  technician  at  nearby 
Fort  Bliss,  was  permitted  access  to  classified 
nuclear  weapon  design  information  without  , 
having  been  subject  to  a  background  investi- 
gation. The  Subcommittee  on  Security  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  ascertained  that  the 
military  was  sending  individuals  through 
service  schools  to  be  taught  the  Intricacies  of 
our  most  modern  weapons.  These  men  had 
access  to  highly  classified  design  information 
although  they"  had  been  cleared  only  by  a 
check  of  records  in  such  agencies  as  the  FBI 
and  CIA.  Tlie  results  of  this  check  many 
times  did  not  come  through  until  after  the 
man  had  completed  the  course. 

Although  there  has  been  some  improve- 
ment In  the  Defense  Department's  security 
procedures  applicable  to  the  nuclear  weapon 
design  information,  it  is  still  not  comparable 
to  that  of  the  high  standards  of  the  AEC 
which,  by  law,  it  should  be.  For  a  number 
of  years  I  and  other  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  have  called  attention  to  the 
anomaly  within  the  Defense  Department 
whereby  our  production  and  stockpile  fig- 
ures today  still  are  considered  in  the  highest 
category  of  sensitive  Information  and  our  ad- 
vanced weapons  design  information  is  not. 

While  I  have  been  a  strong  advocate  of 
protecting  real  secrets — information  which 
if  disclosed  would  adversely  affect  our  na- 
tional defense — I  do  not  believe  security 
classification  should  be  used,  to  go  back  to 
my  old  speech,  "to  protect  the  people  from 
the  truth."  Too  often  I  have  seen  evidence 
that  security  classification  is  used  as  a  cover 
to  prevent  embarrassing  information  com- 
ing to  light.  In  the  last  2  years,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Joint  Committee  on  Atoml:  Energy, 
under  the  capable  chairmanship  of  Senator 
John  O.  Pastore,  made  a  very  thorough  and 
detailed  investigation  on  the  loss  ol  the  sub- 
marine U.S.S.  Thresher.  On  January  10. 1965, 
the  committee  made  public  the  unclassified 
portions  of  its  hearings  and  Investigation 
covering  the  year  1963-64.  Every  effort  was 
made  by  us  to  assure  that  no  real  classified 
information  would  be  released. 

Staff  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  attended  all  the  meetings  of 
the  Court  of  Inquiry  at  which  secret  testi- 
mony on  the  loss  of  the  Thresher  was  taken 
behind  closed  doors.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  court  of  inquiry  the  12-volume  record 
of  the  court— one  of  the  most  extensive  such 
inquiries  in  naval  history— was  made  avail- 
able to  the  Joint  Committee.  The  commit- 
tee then  held  detailed  hearings  in  executive 
session  at  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  other  top  officials  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment testified.  During  the  year  and  a  half 
that  the  Joint  Committee  studied  and  In- 
vestigated this  unfortunate  tragedy  there 
was  no  leak  of  classified  information  from 
the  Joint  Committee.  However,  as  Senator 
Pastore  stated  In  his  foreword  to  the  com- 
mittee report:  "•  •  •  it  has  been  the  long- 
established  policy  of  the  Joint  Committee 
that  It  has  a  responsibility  to  make  public  as 
much  information  as  possible  consistent  with 
the  national  defense  security  requirements 
of  the  United  States." 

Although    the    Department   of   the    Navy 
finally  did  cooperate  with  the  committee  and 


reviewed  the  committee  record  to  designate 
what  portions  of  the  record  could  be  made 
public,  there  was  some 'reluctance  at  first. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Se- 
curity I  had  to  write  several  strong  letters 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  threaten 
to  Initiate  unilateral  action  by  the  commit- 
tee before  the  Navy  was  willing  to  assist  in 
identifying  the  real  classified  Information. 
In  several  letters  In  1963  and  1964,  I  pointed 
out,  "•  •  •  my  conviction  that  security  clas- 
sification should  not  be  used  to  protect  the 
people  from  the  truth  or  keep  embarrassing 
information  from  the  public." 

The  Navy  did  not  immediately  see  its  way 
clear  to  comply.  On  August  29,  1963,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Fred  Korth,  wrote  to  me, 
and  I  shall  read  one  paragraph: 

"In  my  opinion,"  said  Secretary  Korth. 
"it  would  be  a  poor  time  indeed,  to  release 
piecemeal  the  facts  and  assumption  docu- 
mented by  your  hearings.  Such  action 
could  materially  downgrade  our  offensive- 
defensive  submarine  weapons  systems  both 
in  the  public  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  our 
officers  and  men  that  man  them.  This 
would  certainly  lead  to  many  comments  and 
speculations.  Such  public  knowledge  woxild 
undoubtedly  aid  our  enemies  In  their  In- 
telligence assessments  and  possibly  In  their 
own  undersea  program." 

I  wrote  to  Paul  Nitze,  Mr.  Korth's  suc- 
cessor as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  on  March  16, 
1964:  "In  my  view,  the  Navy's  refusal  to 
identify  specific  areas  of  the  Thresher  tran- 
script which  are  classified  is  based,  in  part, 
on  a  desire  to  withhold  Information  which 
rightly  belongs  in  the  public  domain.  There 
can  be  no  satisfactory  Justification  for  this 
attitude." 

Those  are  hard  words  but  they  brought 
forth  a  better  response  than  the  earlier, 
kinder  requests. 

One  of  the  factors  cited  by  the  Navy  In  not 
wanting  to  publish  nonclassified  but  em- 
barrassing facts  was  the  possible  adverse 
effects  it  would  have  on  the  morale  of  the 
men  in  the  Navy  and  the  Navy's  efforts  to  get 
qualified  naval  officers  to  volunteer  for  nu- 
clear submarine  duty.  In  my  opinion  this 
was  nonsense.  The  true  facts  were  known  by 
naval  personnel. 

Congressman  Anderson,  duly  elected  Rep- 
resentative from  Tennessee,  is  the  former 
Navy  captain  who  commanded  the  Sautilua 
on  its  trip  under  the  Ice  to  the  North  Pole. 
Just  the  other  day,  after  the  hearings  on  the 
Thresher  were  published  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, Representative  Anderson  said  that 
difficulty  with  fittings  and  connections  in 
piping — a  possible  reason  for  the  tragedy  of 
the  Thresher — was  a  problem  when  he  was  on 
the  Nautilus  years  ago;  that  the  men  In  the 
nuclear  Navy  knew  about  the  problem  of 
piping.  If  the  men  knew,  why  not  let  the 
public  know? 

In  my  humble  opinion  it  is  a  tribute  to 
the  courage  and  dedication  to  duty  of  our 
many  young  naval  officers  and  enlisted  men 
that  despite  the  deficiencies  known  to  them 
that  they  continued  to  volunteer  for  such 
duty.  The  reenllstment  rate  In  the  nuclear 
submarine  program  was  greater  than  in  any 
other  area  of  the  Navy. 

If  there  had  been  a  whitewash  or  if  the 
Joint  Committee  had  not  shown  sufficient 
Interest,  then  possibly  the  morale  of  our  sub- 
marine personnel  might  have  been  hurt. 

That  note  of  tribute  to  the  morale  of  our 
Armed  Forces  seems   like   a  good   place  to 

close. 

David  Rockefeller,  head  of  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank,  has  been  In  Washington  and 
there  has  been  speculation  that  he  may  be 
under  consideration  for  a  Treasury  appoint- 
ment. So  I  give  you  a  story  on  him  for  your 
morgue. 

Last  autumn  he  went  on  a  seaside  vaca- 
tion with  business  friends.  He  paddled  his 
small  boat  Into  a  lagoon  and  there  It  over- 
turned     Mr.   Rockefeller   was    thrown   free 
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without  a  thing  to  support  him.  so  he  floated 
on  his  baclc  awaiting  help.  The  head  of  the 
host  company  raced  to  the  shore  and  shouted, 
"Oh,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  can  you  float  alone?" 
"Surely,"  the  banker  replied,  "but  this  Is 
a  hell  of  a  time  to  talk  business." 

Government  secrecy  is  a  part  of  my  busi- 
ness in  space  and  atomic  energy.  This  may 
be  a  poor  time  to  talk  about  it,  but  I  hope 
you  may  study  the  Long  bill  and  the  prac- 
tices of  our  Government,  and  help  me  to 
swim  for  shore. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  may  assure  you  and  my  other  colleagues 
that  you  shall  soon  have  an  opportunity 
to  pass  upon  freedom-of-information 
legislation.  As  you  will  recall,  the  Senate 
unanimously  passed  a  very  strong  bill, 
S.  1666,  last  year.  Unfortunately,  the 
bill  got  caught  up  in  the  legislative  crush 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
end  of  the  last  session.  Our  delay  in 
reintroducing  the  bill  this  year  is  due  to 
efforts  to  assure  that  we  get  a  bill  which 
will  not  only  receive  the  favorable  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate,  but  also  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  am  hopeful  that 
such  a  bill  will  be  ready  for  introduction 
In  a  few  days  and  that  it  will  have  wide 
sponsorship  in  the  Senate. 


PROBLEMS  THE  FARMERS  FACE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  recent  months,  I  have  received 
a  number  of  letters  from  constituents  in 
Missouri,  farmers  of  substance,  who  have 
diligently  complied  with  available  Fed- 
eral programs  and  have  followed  the 
practices  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  local  ASC  of- 
fices, and  the  University  of  Missouri  Ex- 
tension Service,  but  who  still  find  them- 
selves in  an  economic  pinch.  One  of 
these  letters,  received  from  a  lady  in 
northeastern  Missouri,  impressed  me  as 
making  a  particularly  impressive  presen- 
tation of  the  problems  facing  farmers 
in  the  Midwest  and  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  portions 
of  the  letter  from  Mrs.  Lewis  DeHart, 
of  Mexico,  Audrain  County,  Mo.,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Dear  Senator  Long:  There  has  been  pub- 
lished recently  in  our  county  a  summary  of 
farm  records  from  a  group  of  farmers  who 
live  in  Audrain  County.  This  analysis  was 
done  by  the  University  of  Missouri  through 
their  tax  planning  and  guide  service  and  is 
based  on  the  1963  calendar  year.  We  feel 
that  you  will  be  interested  In  the  facts  re- 
vealed. 

This  summary  shows  up  very  vividly  what 
a  number  of  people  know  is  happening  and 
has  been  happening  to  the  farmer's  economic 
condition. 

The  average  farm  and  family  earnings  was 
$6,147.  This  figure  includes  $478  for  the 
value  of  home-produced  food.  The  average 
capital  managed  on  these  farms  was  $161,- 
000.  The  analysis  showed  an  average  per- 
cent of  return  for  this  capital  to  be  a  minus 
0.3  percent.  The  $6,147  farm  and  family 
earnings  was  all  that  was  received  as  a  re- 
turn for  capital  and  the  farm  family's  labor. 
The  most  simple  arithmetic  would  show  us 
that  this  capital  would  have  produced  a 
greater  return  Just  Invested  in  Government 
bonds.  Hired  labor,  of  which  there  was 
some,  was   deducted   as  expense,  of   course. 


but  the  average  man-years  of  labor  per  farm 
was  1.6  man-years.  This  includes  time  in- 
volved with  both  management  and  labor. 
In  every  operation  whose  records  were  ana- 
lyzed there  was  a  negative  return  for  labor. 

In  this  analysis,  the  average  size  of  the 
farm  was  500  acres.  The  operations  or  pro- 
duction units  are  typical  of  Audrain  Coun- 
ty including  beef  cattle,  hogs,  and  grain. 
Our  land  is  good  Midwest  land,  and  probably 
better  than  average. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  farmers 
whose  records  were  analyzed  were  above  av- 
erage in  quality  and  experience  and  followed 
management  practices  of  the  best  known. 
Our  own  university's  best  recommended  prac- 
tices have  been  put  to  use  on  these  farms 
so  the  cause  could  not  be  accepted  as  poor 
management  in  these  cases. 

The  point  we  would  like  to  make  is  that 
this  economic  actuality  exists  and  it  is  un- 
healthy for  the  Nation  as  well  as  the  farmers 
as  a  group.  The  situation  is  common  over 
all  of  Missouri,  we  are  told,  and  with  wheat 
being  marketed  at  55  to  60  cents  per  bushel 
less  than  in  1963  and  cattle  and  hog  prices 
down,  any  analysis  of  the  1964  records  will 
likely  show  a  worsening  of  those  shown  for 
1963. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  our 
thinking,  is  in  great  need  of  attention.  We 
hope  you  can  get  this  point  to  our  great 
President,  Mr.  Johnson,  before  it  Is  too  late. 
Or  perhaps  you  could  at  least  contact  his 
advisers.  The  Agriculture  Department's  con- 
servation programs  are  of  the  finest,  and  we 
as  a  nation,  as  well  as  the  farmers,  have 
and  will  reap  untold  benefits  from  this  phase 
of  its  activities.  But  its  commodity  man- 
agement and  marketing  programs  have  re- 
sulted In  the  farmer  hanging  on  such  a  very 
narrow  margin  of  profit  possibilities  that  if 
it  were  a  thread,  we  would  say  it  is  already 
broken. 

Something  must  happen,  and  soon,  to 
strengthen  the  price  the  farmer  receives  for 
his  products  at  the  marketplace.  He  has 
paid  the  increases  as  they  have  occurred 
on  all  items  he  purchases,  yet  is  receiving 
lower  prices  for  what  he  sells  than  he  was 
20  years  ago.  He  is  marketing  a  better 
quality  product  than  at  anytime  in  Ameri- 
can history. 

We  realize  the  stock  and  trite  answer  that 
supply  and  demand  is  the  answer.  We  are  of 
the  very  firm  opinion  that  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  has  not  worked  and  will  not 
work  for  agriculture  unless  Its  academic 
meaning  is  reversed — that  Is.  the  farmer 
supply  his  product  and  demand  a  price.  If 
he  doesn't  totally  lose  his  self  respect  first, 
he  Just  might  do  this. 

We  cannot  study  too  far  Into  many  indus- 
tries and  find  that  the  simple  law  of  supply 
and  demand  has  been  totally  responsible  for 
their  success  and  economic  stability.  There 
have  been  Government  contracts,  defense 
contracts,  and  many  things  too  numerous  to 
mention  to  bolster  Industries.  It  has  all 
been  good,  and  we  favor  continuing,  but  in 
the  history  of  our  lifetime  we  have  seen  noth- 
ing except  World  War  II,  that  succeeded  in 
adequately  bolstering  the  net  Income  of 
farmers.  We  cannot  stomach  the  thought  of 
this  type  of  bolstering,  and  only  mention  It 
because  it  happened. 

The  present  net  Income  level  of  farmers 
certainly  does  not  leave  anything  to  spend 
for  advertising  to  Increase  the  demand  for 
his  product,  but  it.  no  doubt,  would  appear 
to  be  a  solution.  However,  under  present 
prices  received  on  marketed  products  only 
the  advertising  agencies  and  the  processors 
would  benefit. 

By  way  of  summing  up,  we  should  like  to 
ask  that  you  give  some  thought  to  this  con- 
crete published  report,  and  try  to  direct  any 
work  that  may  Ije  done  in  reaching  a  solu- 
tion toward  increasing  the  price  paid  farm- 
ers for  his  product  at  the  marketplace.  Also 
try  to  get  people  of  responsible  abilities  In 


positions  where  reports  of  food  In  storage 
and  food  needed  are  published.  The  pub- 
lished reports  sometimes  lead  many  people 
to  feel  that  we  actually  have  a  great  surpliis 
and  this  unquestionably  is  not  the  case. 

Processors  would  not  suffer  and  any  Justi- 
fiable  increase  in  the  price  of  food  in  the 
grocery  store  would  have  to  be  fractional. 

If  any  further  details  of  this  particular 
record  study  would  be  of  value  to  you,  please 
let  us  know  and  we  shall  try  to  get  them  for 
you.  We  repeatedly  hear  the  same  story 
from  those  who  analyze  their  own  records. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Lewis  DeHart. 


ANTITRUST   POLICY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subconunittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly has  been  conducting  some  hearings 
on  economic  concentration.  They  are 
long  and  involved,  and  from  all  that  ap- 
pears, they  will  be  much  longer  and  more 
involved  before  they  are  completed.  In- 
deed, as  we  wend  our  way  down  the 
labyrinthian  paths  of  the  statistical 
testimony  repleat  with  lengthy  fine  print 
footnotes  covering  assumptions,  addi- 
tions, exclusions,  modifications,  refine- 
ments, and  the  all-too-important  reser- 
vations and  interpretations  our  need  for 
some  clear  guideposts  becomes  increas- 
ingly apparent.  And  so  it  was  with  con- 
siderable pleasure  and  gratitude  that  I 
noted  the  remarks  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  to  the  antitrust  law  sec- 
tion of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Associa- 
t'on  on  January  27,  1965.  He  has  had  a 
laboring  oar  in  the  work  of  this  subcom- 
mittee and  he  has  with  diligence  extract- 
ed from  the  welter  of  statistics  the  es- 
sential facts  and  set  them  out  in  his  ad- 
dress as  guideposts  for  all  the  world  to 
see.  I  commend  to  all  those  who  wish  to 
be  guided  out  of  the  labyrinth  this  fine 
address,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Forecast  op  Antitrust  Policy  Regarding 
Economic    Concentration 

(Extracts    from    the    remarks    of    Senator 

Roman  L.  Hruska,  of  Nebraska,  to  the  New 

York  State  Bar  Association,  antitrust  law 

section,  January  27,  1965) 

The  hearings  on  economic  concentration, 
which  we  are  told  will  last  for  at  least  2  years, 
are  now  in  progress.  Following  the  investi- 
gation of  the  general  subject  of  concentra- 
tion, the  plan  is  to  direct  our  attention  to 
specific  industries. 

When  this  is  done  and  we  are  more  fully 
Informed  on  this  subject,  the  subcommittee 
will  be  In  a  better  position  to  take  any  neces- 
sary legislative  action. 

"That,  in  a  general  way.  would  describe  the 
long-range  program.  It  is  certainly  the  main 
purpose  of  our  present  activity. 

A  number  of  persons  having  a  deep  in- 
terest in  there  hearings  would  like  to  have 
legislative  changes  made — changes  which 
would  have  far-reaching  effects.  We  know 
this  to  be  so  from  bills  Introduced  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  books  written  on  the  sub- 
ject, political  speeches  which  have  been  made, 
papers  like  those  delivered  tonight,  and  testi- 
mony given  in  hearings. 

Let  us  be  realistic.  The  mere  holding  of 
these  hearings  will  stimulate  efforts  toward 
further  Government  action  in  the  field  of 
business  management.  Our  economic  struc- 
ture will  be  described  in  them  as  being  con- 
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centrated    in    the   hands   of   a   diminishing 
number  of  powerful  corporations. 

Every  statistical  device  available  In  this 
hlehlv  technical  field  will  be  employed  to 
convince  the  public  that  economic  concen- 
tration is  not  only  present,  but  growing  at 
such  a  rate  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  con- 
stitute a  national  menace.  ^         ^       .        ... 

Testimony  has  already  been  heard— with 
more  certain  to  follow— that  size,  profits 
sales  growth— m  fact  what  we  ordinarily  call 
success— are  to  be  equated  with  monopoly, 
ruthless  dealings  with  competitors  and  ex- 
nloltatlon  of  consumers. 

For  witnesses  with  such  views,  the  solu- 
tion is  obvious.  They  call  for  an  even  larger 
scope  and  degree  of  governmental  control 
over  business  than  that  which  currently 
exists.  We  know  it  Is  already  quite  substan- 
tial 

With  such  a  frame  of  mind  It  Is  easy  to 

cast  suspicion  on  our  economic  system.  It 
takes  no  great  skill  to  create  an  atmosphere 
of  doubt  and  distrust  about  Its  basic  opera- 
tion It  Is  easy  to  weaken  the  public  confi- 
dence m  the  soundness  of  the  private  enter- 
prise system. 

It  is  easy,  but  It  Is  not  necessarily  In  the 
public  interest. 

We  who  oppose  such  a  course  are  not  com- 
mitted to  the  philosophy  of  Adam  Smith  or 
blind  followers  of  laissez  falre.  True,  this  Is 
the  usual  charge.    But  that  charge  just  won't 

stick. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  those  who  question 
an  Increasing  governmental  role  in  business 
are  keenly  aware  of  the  necessity  for  laws 
governing  business  action  and  conduct.  We 
recognize  as  clearly  as  anyone  the  need,  not 
only  for  proper  laws,  but  for  their  vigorous 
enforcement. 

We  must  have  standards  of  fair  conduct 
and  proper  marketing  of  merchandise. 
There  must  be  rules  insuring  equitable  treat- 
ment of  competitors  and  consumers.  Stat- 
utes providing  these  requirements  are  neither 
lacking  nor  Inadequate.  Of  course,  from 
time  to  time  they  also  need  amendment,  re- 
vision and  reconsideration. 

But  I  must  strongly  suggest  that  these 
laws  should  not  be  replaced  by  a  new  order 
which  thrusts  Federal  authority,  not  to  men- 
tion Federal  agents,  directly  Into  the  board 
of  directors'  room,  the  manager's  office  or 
the  routine  operation  of  the  plant. 

Of  great  pertinence  and  Interest  on  this 
point  is  the  ajjnouncement  earlier  this 
month  by  U.S.S.R.  authorities  that  they  had 
approved  for  their  economy  a  switch  from 
rigid,  centralized  Marxist  planning  to  West- 
ern-style profit  guidelines  for  factories. 
This  Llberman  system  by  which  factories 
would  produce  only  what  retail  stores  could 
sell,  first  came  Into  being  about  2  years  ago. 
Khrushchev  within  the  past  year  had  given 
effect  to  this  profit  and  free  market  system  on 
a  trial  basis  In  1964.  Vast  Improvement  re- 
sulted. When  Khrushchev  disappeared  from 
the  political  scene  there  was  speculation  as 
to  whether  his  favoring  Llbermanlsm  was  at 
least  partly  to  blame  because  it  was  capitalis- 
tic and  collided  with  orthodox  Marxism.  On 
the  contrary,  the  new  Soviet  leadership 
moved  quickly  to  make  the  Llberman  system 
an  extensive  element  of  its  domestic  policy. 

Thus  we  witness  transformation  of  a  gov- 
ernment central  planning  system  Into  the  di- 
rection of  the  free  market  system.  Retail 
managers,  rather  than  the  government  plan- 
ning bureau  are  authorized  to  place  orders 
directly  to  factories.  Factory  managers  get 
authority  to  set  production  based  on  retail 
store  orders  and  to  determine  the  size  and 
wages  of  the  work  force  needed  to  fill  them 
at  a  profit. 

The  new  system  Is  being  applied  to  400  con- 
sumer goods  factories;  some  76  textile  mills; 
20  leather  factories,  some  heavy  Industries, 
including  a  coal  mine.  This  conversion  to 
the  new  form  of  planning  was  hailed  as 
profitable  for  Industry  and  the  population. 


Citation  of  this  Instance  Is  made  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  the  trend 
in  Russia  is  now  in  favor  of  our  direction, 
the  direction  of  the  free  marketplace,  and 
the  direction  of  compliance  with  the  laws  of 
economics  rather  than  government  control  in 
order  that  better  progress  can  be  made. 

As  our  hearings  have  barely  started.  It  is 
far  too  early  to  state  any  final  propositions. 
There  has  already  developed  enough  of  a  pat- 
tern to  serve  as  a  basis  for  some  forecasts. 
It  is  with  a  little  hesitation  that  I  venture 
into  this  field  and  I  advise  you  that  It  is 
done  only  upon  your  express  invitation. 
statisticians'  field  day 
Investigating  an  abstract  concept  like  eco- 
nomic concentration  entails  a  real  danger 
that  we  will  simply  be  lost  in  a  field  of  ar- 
tificial mathematical  constructions.  It  is  all 
too  easy  to  lose  touch  with  the  real  things 
in  our  world.  Such  inquiries  tend  toward 
a  meaningless  numbers  game.  We  can  expect 
from  the  more  partisan  participants  greater 
emphasis  on  sensationalism  than  on  fact. 

An  example  will  make  the  point,  taken 
from  our  hearings  so  far  on  overall  concen- 
tration Several  statisticians  have  already 
appeared,  each  with  his  own  set  of  figures 
some  of  which  are  In  violent  disagreement 
with  those  presented  by  others.  To  no  one  s 
surprise,  the  figures  used  by  each  refiected 
his  own  philosophical  views. 

In  1962  the  subcommittee  published  com- 
putations prepared  by  the  Census  Bureau 
showing  that  In  1954,  and  again  li}  1958.  the 
100  greatest  manufacturing  corporations  ac- 
counted for  30  percent  of  all  manufacturing, 
measured  in  terms  of  what  the  Census  Bu- 
reau calls  value  added  by  manufacture.  The 
figure,  again,  was  30  percent. 

Our  first  witness,  however,  presented  the 
spectacular  figure  of  58  percent  for  the  year 
1962  Using  a  table  entitled  "One-hundred 
Largest  Manufacturing  Companies  by  Asset 
Size  1962,"  the  witness  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted a  chart  entitled  "Increase  in  Manu- 
facturing Concentration.  Measured  by  As- 
sets. 1929-62."  ^  ^^  ,„ 
The  chart  purported  to  show  that  the  100 
largest  corporations  had  40  percent  of  the 
total  assets  of  all  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions m  1929-and  49  percent  1"  1962.  By 
calculating  In  terms  of  "net  capital  assets 
he  was  able  to  develop  the  figures  of  44  per- 
cent for  1929  and  58  percent  for  1962. 

Of  course,  at  the  end  of  his  table  there  ap- 
peared some  16  lengthy,  fine-print  footnotes 
covering  assumptions,  additions,  exclusions 
modifications,  refinements,  reservations  and 
more  than  a  few  interpretations.  Nowhere 
was  there  any  effort  made  to  relate  assets  to 
the  term  "value  added  by  manufacture.  He 
started  out  with  apples  and  gave  the  result 
in  oranges. 

This  offered  no  deterent,  however.  The 
witness  succeeded  In  reporting  a  58  percent 
"concentration."  He  then  observed:  "These 
estimates  •  •  *  suggest  that  there  has  been 
a  very  considerable  Increase  In  concentration 
m  m"anufacturlng  as  a  whole  in  the  last 
33  years." 

A  more  accurate  observation  would  have 
been  that  the  assets  of  manufacturing  con- 
cerns have  Increased  substantially  over  what 
they  were  33  years  ago.  The  necessity  to  use 
inferences  and  estimates  would  have  been 
obviated  by  simply  employing  the  niethod 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  Census;  namely,  value 
added  by  manufacture." 

For  the  purposes  of  making  his  case  this 
much  can  be  said:  the  witness  was  able  to 
cite  a  figure  of  58  percent  for  concentration 
instead  of  a  much  more  prosaic  one. 

Another  witness  did  even  better.  He  used 
an  admittedly  new  basis  for  showing  concen- 
tration. He  took  net  profits  of  the  100  largest 
corporations  and  came  up  with  a  higher 
figure  for  concentration  than  he  was  able  to 
compute  on  an  assets  base. 


On  the  other  hand,  a  third  witness  reached 
a  result  opposite  from  the  previous  two. 
Using  Internal  Revenue  Service  statistics  In 
corporate  returns  for  total  assets  covering  the 
period  of  1931  through  1960,  he  testified: 

"One  result  can  under  no  circumstances  be 
gotten  out  of  these  data,  and  that  is  the 
notion  of  any  long  term  increase  in  overall 
concentration.  •  •  •  I  do  not  see  any  pos- 
sible escape  from  the  conclusion  that  overall 
concentration  in  the  largest  manufacturing 
firms  has  remained  quite  stable  over  a  period 
of  30  years  from  1931  to  1960." 

Which  of  the  two  opposing  conclusions 
will  prevail,  on  the  one  hand,  a  spectacular 
increase  or,  on  the  other,  a  stability  over  that 
three-decade  period,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Overall  concentration,  however,  is  of  small 
moment  and  of  mtle  relation  to  the  subject 
at  hand,  because  It  has  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  competition  within  a  particular  in- 
dustry, or  the  market  behavior  for  a  particu- 
lar product. 

For  purposes  of  antitrust  analysis,  we 
should  be  concerned  with  particular  markets 
and  particular  products.  Thus,  measures  of 
industry  concentration  are  relevant,  but 
computations  of  overall  concentration  are 
misleading. 

WHAT  IS  THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE 
LEVEL  OF  CONCENTRATION  IN  AN  INDUSTRY 
AND  THE  DEGREE  OF  COMPETITION  IN  THE 
MARKET? 

Before  entering  Into  a  discussion  of  the 
trends  in  Industry  concentration,  a  caveat  is 
in  order.  There  has  never  been  shown  to  be 
any  direct  relationship  between  a  high  level 
of  concentration  and  a  lack  of  competition. 
There  seems  to  be  a  widely  held  notion  that 
there  Is  such  a  relationship,  or  ought  to  be 
one,  but  this  only  acknowledges  how  firmly 
rooted  Is  our  conventional  wisdom.  Each 
time  an  effort  Is  made  to  substantiate  the 
claim,  so  many  exceptions  must  be  built  in 
that  it  Is  hardly  worth  using  even  as  a  pre- 
liminary assumption. 

The  notion  that  high  concentration  auto- 
matically means  the  destruction  of  competi- 
tion seems  to  be  the  unspoken  assumption 
behind  these  hearings.  It  has  been  popular 
for  some  time.  Half  a  century  ago,  my  fel- 
low Nebraskan,  William  Jennings  Bryan 
argued  that  when  a  single  corporation  com- 
manded over  50  percent  of  the  market  for 
the  products  of  an  industry,  that  consti- 
tuted excessive  concentration  and  could 
destroy  competition.  Significantly,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  percentage  controlled  by  a 
single  giant  firm,  not  by  a  big  three,  four, 
or  five. 

Some  of  the  recent  critics  of  American 
industry  have  proposed  more  stringent 
mathematical  formulas.  A  recent  book, 
"Antitrust  Policy,"  by  Kaysen  and  Turner, 
suggests,  for  example,  that  when  eight  Anns 
account  for  more  than  one-third  of  an  in- 
dustry, that  represents  excessive  concentra- 
tion By  such  reasoning,  steps  should  be 
taken  to  break  down  that  concentration, 
regardless  of  whether  any  objectionable  con- 
duct has  occurred.  In  other  words,  the 
mathematical  formula  would  govern  and 
not  the  activities  of  the  firms  In  question. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  the  87th  Congress, 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Congressman  Celler,  Introduced  two 
bills  which  embodied  that  principle,  except 
that  his  percentages  were  not  so  strict. 

One  of  these  bills  included  a  definition 
of  "dominant  economic  power."  Dominant 
economic  power  was  presumed  to  exist  If 
four  or  fewer  companies  accounted  for  50 
percent  or  more  of  total  assets  or  capacity, 
or  gross  sales  in  any  single  fiscal  or  calendar 
veM-  When  such  dominant  economic  power 
Occurred  in  any  line  of  commerce,  a  b:^is 
was  thereby  laid  for  action  looking  toward 
divestiture  or  dissolution  provided  certain 
other  elements  were  found  to  exist. 
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When  proposals  like  these  are  made,  my 
mind  turns  to  some  of  the  Infinite  variety 
of  situations  that  have  occurred  In  the  busi- 
ness history  of  our  country.  I  wonder  what 
damage  might  have  been  done  to  America's 
extraordinary  industrial  growth  during  our 
own  lifetimes  had  any  such  rigid  mathe- 
matical molds  been  Imposed. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example:  In  1921  one 
automobile  company  sold  62  percent  of  all 
the  cars  purchased  in  this  country.  That 
was  an  extremely  high  concentration  ratio — 
62  percent  of  the  market  controlled  by  a  sin- 
gle company.  Incidentally,  the  same  com- 
pany continued  to  supply  over  50  percent  of 
the  market  for  a  number  of  years  in  suc- 
cession. 

If  the  mathematical  formulas  against  ex- 
cessive concentration  had  been  applied,  that 
firm  would  have  been  subjected  to  dissolu- 
tion or  divestiture.  What  an  extraordinary 
policy.  The  organizing  genius  of  Henry  Ford 
gave  this  country  a  whole  new  vision  of 
the  possibilities  of  mass  production  through 
the  use  of  the  assembly  line  and  similar 
methods.  Then,  as  it  turned  out.  in  due 
course  the  consumer  was  attracted  to  other 
products  and  Ford  lost  Its  leadership  in 
this  industry. 

So,  let  us  beware  of  the  idea  that  a  high 
concentration  ratio  necessarily  tells  us  any- 
thing directly  about  the  degree  of  competi- 
tion. At  best,  this  relationship  is  generally 
very  vague.  The  statistics  themselves  are 
Imprecise  and  at  times  quite  misleading. 

THE  DIRECTION  OF  INDUSTRY  CONCENTRATION 

Notwithstanding  the  popular  notion,  there 
is  persuasive  evidence  to  show  that  indus- 
try concentration  has  not  been  increasing. 
If  anything,  there  may  have  been  on  the 
average  a  gradual  tendency  for  it  to  de- 
cline. 

It  should  be  reemphasized  that  this  Is  a 
very  difficult  subject  about  which  to  make 
categorical  statements.  There  are  a  great 
many  different  manufacturing  Industries, 
over  400  by  the  Government  system  of  clas- 
sification. In  some  of  these,  the  level  of 
concentration  has  increased,  while  in  others 
it  has  declined.  In  saying  that  the  trend 
of  concentration,  on  the  average,  is  down- 
ward, what  is  meant  Is  that  it  is  decreasing 
in  more  industries  than  the  number  of  those 
in  which  it  is  increasing.  This  is  true  par- 
ticularly in  the  larger  and  the  more  highly 
concentrated  industries. 

That  is  rather  startling  in  view  of  the  wide- 
spread notion  that  markets  are  falling  more 
and  more  into  the  hands  of  a  few  large 
firms. 

Yet  expert  after  expert  has  testified  that 
the  trend,  if  anything,  was  downward.  For 
example.  Dr.  Lee  Preston,  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  who  has  Just  com- 
pleted an  elaborate  study  of  the  changing 
size  structure  of  the  largest  American  firms, 
acknowledged  that  a  majority  of  the  more 
highly  concentrated  industries  were  experi- 
encing declines  In  concentration. 

Dr.  M.  A.  Adelman,  of  MIT,  who  may  be 
the  outstanding  authority  In  the  country 
on  this  subject  and  who  has  served  as  con- 
sultant to  the  Census  Bureau,  presented 
data  which  pointed  generally  In  the  same 
direction.  Dr.  J.  Fred  Weston,  professor  of 
business  economics  at  UCLA,  pointed  out 
how  the  degree  of  concentration  had  greatly 
declined  in  a  number  of  the  industries  which 
formerly  were  quite  concentrated.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  not  a  single  witness  claimed  that 
the  trend  of  industry  concentration  was 
upward. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  on  this 
point  the  rather  wry  words  of  Dr.  Adelman, 
to  whom  I  referred  a  moment  ago: 

"I  know  that  It  is  the  official  truth,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Supreme  Court  today,  that 
concentration  was  increasing  before  World 
War  II,  durin3  World  War  11,  and  after  World 
War  II,  right  down  at  least  to  the  passage  of 


the  amending  Clayton  Act  In  1950.  They  can 
now  either  take  it  from  Mueller,  who  thinks 
concentration  was  actually  decreasing  from 
about  1935  to  about  1950,  or  from  me,  who 
would  say  merely  that  it  was  at  least  not 
Increasing.  Either  way,  it  Is  worth  reflecting 
on  a  law  professor's  opinion  that  while  Con- 
gress may  have  been  all  wrong  in  thinking 
in  1950  that  concentration  was  increasing, 
still  we  cannot  set  this  opinion  aside  merely 
because  some  statisticians  have  shown  It  to 
be  false." 

FREE     MARKET     FORCES     TEND     TO     ERODE     AWAY 
HIGH   DEGREES    OF   CONCENTRATION 

3  If  Industry  concentration  is  not  increasing, 
what  does  this  mean? 

This  leads  me  into  my  next  proposition. 
There  are,  within  the  American  system  of 
free  competition,  market  forces  of  unsus- 
pected power  which  tend  to  erode  away  the 
positions  of  the  leading  firms  in  an  industry. 

This  is  an  interesting  insight.  It  is  not 
what  we  have  been  led  to  expect  by  critics 
of  the  American  system.  These  critics  have 
told  us  that,  when  there  is  a  high  ratio  of 
concentration,  almost  total  powers  center  in 
the  leading  firms.  Such  firms,  whether  ef- 
ficient or  not,  wield  enormous  power  over  the 
market  and  enjoy  an  almost  unlimited 
variety  of  potential  competitive  advantages, 
which  their  smaller  rivals  could  not  match. 
We  heard  this  again  and  again. 

If  this  were  true,  It  would  be  expected  that 
the  leading  firms  in  an  industry  would  be 
able  to  maintain  and  Improve  their  positions. 
The  large  companies  would  grow  larger,  both 
relatively  and  absolutely.  They  would  neces- 
sarily squeeze  out  the  smaller  ones.  An  in- 
dustry which  once  fell  under  concentrated 
control  would  nece.ssarlly  remain  so. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  the  concentration  of  power  In  a 
highly  concentrated  Industry  could  ever  be 
broken  up,  except  by  Government  action. 
That  is  the  picture  that  has  been  painted  by 
those  who  profess  to  see  the  danger  from 
undue  concentration  of  American  industry. 

Now  we  discover  that  these  centers  of  con- 
centration in  many  cases  tend  to  break  them- 
selves up,  primarily  from  the  action  of  free 
market  forces. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  some 
examples. 

According  to  computations  made  by  the 
Census  Bureau,  the  four  largest  companies 
in  the  meat  packing  Industry  accounted  for 
41  percent  of  the  activity  In  this  industry 
in  1947,  but  by  1958  the  share  of  the  Big 
Four  had  dropped  to  34  percent.  In  the 
petroleiun  refining  Industry  the  four  largest 
companies  accounted  for  37  percent  of  ship- 
ments in  1947,  but  only  32  percent  in  1958. 

In  the  manufacture  of  aircraft  engines, 
the  four  largest  shipped  72  percent  of  the 
total  output  of  the  industry  in  1947.  but  by 
1958  could  hold  only  56  percent  of  the  total 
market. 

In  the  cigarette  Industry  the  four  largest 
controlled  90  percent  of  the  market  In  1947, 
but  only  79  percent  In  1958. 

Evidently  there  were  powerful  forces  at 
work  to  reduce  the  extent  of  concentration 
in  many  industries. 

This  trend  was  particularly  noticeable  for 
those  Industries  In  which  a  high  percentage 
of  concentration  had  been  observed  in  the 
past.  A  special  analysis  was  made  of  those 
particular  industries  which  appeared  to  have 
been  most  highly  concentrated  in  1947.  In 
a  majority  of  those  cases,  it  was  found  that 
the  concentration  ratio — that  Is,  the  percent- 
age or  ratio  controlled  by  the  four  largest 
firms — had  declined  by  1958,  and  in  many 
cases  had  declined  quite  sharply. 

For  the  shortening  and  cooking  oil  indus- 
try, it  declined  from  59  to  49  percent;  for 
tobacco  stemming  and  redrying,  from  88  to 
73;  for  synthetic  rubber,  from  80  to  60;  for 
rubber  footwear,  from  81  to  65;  for  electro- 
metallurgical  products,  from  88  to  73;  for 
copper  rolling  and  drawing,  from  60  to  48;  for 


aluminum  rolling  and  drawing,  from  94  to 
78;  for  electronic  tubes,  from  73  to  53. 

It  is  true  that  the  trend  was  upward  In 
some  Industries,  but  not  many.  On  the 
whole,  the  downward  trend  was  quite  dis- 
tinct. 

IN     MOST    CASES    THE    BIG    FOUR     CANNOT    EVEN 
MAINTAIN    THEIR    POSITION    OP   LEADERSHIP 

In  many  cases,  in  fact — the  Big  Four  in  an 
industry  Is  just  as  powerful  as  it  ever  was, 
according  to  the  statistics — but  it  Is  a  differ- 
ent Big  Four  in  most  cases. 

What  is  the  significance  of  that?  Let  me 
return  to  something  I  said  a  moment  ago. 
Considering  the  supposedly  vast  powers  of 
the  leading  firms  in  the  various  industries,  it 
might  have  been  thought  that  these  leaders 
would  use  their  powers  at  least  to  maintain 
their  positions  of  dominance.  In  other  words, 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  four 
largest  companies  in  an  Industry  would  still 
be  leading  the  pack  a  few  years  later. 

The  facts  are  exactly  the  reverse.  More- 
over in  80  percent  of  the  industries  tabu- 
lated by  the  Census  Bureau  for  the  subcom- 
mittee, there  was  at  least  one  change  among 
the  top  four  companies  during  the  short 
span  between  1947  and  1958.  This  is  impres- 
sive evidence  of  the  strength  of  the  compet- 
itive forces  in  American  industry  during 
this  postwar  period. 

MERGERS  ARE  NOT  A  MAJOR  FACTOR 

One  final  proposition.  In  1950.  as  you 
know.  Congress  passed  an  antimerger  statute. 
At  that  time  and  since,  we  have  needed,  but 
not  had,  full  data  on  the  importance  of 
mergers  as  a  part  of  the  process  of  Industrial 
growth  and  change. 

From  the  amount  of  attention  that  has 
been  paid  to  mergers  as  a  part  of  our  public 
policy,  one  would  have  supposed  that  they 
were  of  central  importance  in  the  economic 
growth  process.  However,  dxiring  the  hear- 
ings we  learned  that  between  1950  and  1962, 
which  is  thought  of  as  a  period  of  high 
merger  activity,  mergers  accounted  directly 
for  only  15.7  precent  of  the  growth  of  the 
200  largest  corporations.  Evidently  84  per- 
cent of  the  growth  of  these  largest  corpora- 
tions came  from  internal  factors. 

SUMMARY 

What  have  the  hearings  developed  thus 
far?  Unquestionably,  the  last  word  is  not 
yet  in,  but  the  information  received  to  date 
permits  its  to  develop  some  points  of  in- 
terest. First,  is  this  central  fact  that  indus- 
try concentration  has  not  been  increasing, 
but  has  been  declining.  This  may  jar  popu- 
lar notions  and  disrupt  accepted  dogmas 
about  the  tremendous  market  power  that  can 
be  wielded  by  well-entrenched  corporations 
at  the  top. 

Competitive  forces  In  our  system  have  a 
tremendous  vitality.  Under  the  impact  of 
these  compyetitlve  forces,  the  high  concen- 
tration ratios  in  certain  industries  have 
sharply  declined.  Corporations  thought  to 
hold  unassailable  positions  of  leadership  in 
their  Industries  have  lost  ground  to  newcom- 
ers. Concentrated  power  supposedly  held  by 
a  small  group  of  three  or  four  companies  has 
been  broken  up.  All  this  has  happened 
through  the  interaction  of  competitive  mar- 
ket forces. 

If  this  conclusion  Is  supported  by  the  fur- 
ther information  that  the  subcommittee  de- 
velopys.  It  suggests  a  number  of  ideas  which 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  elaborate  at  this  time. 
I  leave  the  subject  with  these  questions:  if 
the  concentrated  power  of  well -entrenched 
firms  is  dissipated  by  market  forces,  why  do 
we  focus  so  much  of  our  antitrust  enforce- 
ment activity  against  It?  Is  it  really  a  dan- 
ger after  all?  Or  might  we  not  be  wiser  to 
emphasize  the  traditional  test  of  antitrust 
violation,  that  is,  conduct,  rather  than  mar- 
ket structure? 

One  last  word.  Let  me  say  that  I  believe 
in  the  American  economic  system.    While  It 
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ic  ooerated  by  mortals  and  therefore  Is  Im- 
«>rfect  I  have  more  confidence  In  the  un- 
^rsonal,  nonpolltlcal,  diffused  Judgment  of 
,L  American  market  mechanism  than  I  do 
in  an  economy  controlled  from  Washington. 

WHITE    CITY,    OREG..    VA 
DOMICILIARY 

Mrs  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  domiciliary 
at  White  City,  Oreg.,  unlike  some  other 
VA  facilities  which  have  been  ordered 
closed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  was 
specifically  authorized  by  Congress. 
Public  Law  80-577  directs  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Vetei-ans'  Affairs  "to  operate 
and  maintain  a  facility  for  domiciliary 
care  for  veterans"  at  Camp  White,  Med- 

ford,  Oreg.  . 

With  the  specific  congressional  author- 
ization and  direction,  which  was  signed 
into  law  June  3,  1948,  by  President  Tru- 
man, does  the  Veterans'  Administration 
have  the  authority  to  close  the  White 
Citv  domiciliary? 

This  idea  was  presented  in  an  editorial, 
written  by  Eric  Allen,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Medford  Mail  Tribune.  I 
ask  that  this  editorial,  entitled  "Still 
Hope  for  Domiciliary,"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  in  the  Record.    . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Medford  (Oreg.)  Mail  Tribune  of 
Jan.  25,  1965] ' 
Still  Hope  for  Domiciliaet 

Some  real  muscle  is  developing  In  the  effort 
to  prevent  the  closure  of  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals  and  domiciliaries  through- 
out the  Nation.  Such  powerful  Senators  as 
Mike  Mansfield,  Democratic  majority  leader, 
and  Everett  Dirksfn.  Republican  minority 
leader,  have  both  spoken  out  strongly  against 

it-  ^,  ». 

So  have  other  Senators  from  States  which 

would  be  affected,  as  well  as  others  who  view 

the  move  as  false  economy  and  an   undue 

hardship  on  veterans  needing  care. 

The  VA  has  thus  far  stuck  to  its  guns,  but 
there  is  some  hope  that  it  can  be  persuaded— 
or  forced — to  rescind  the  action. 

In  the  case  of  White  City,  there  Is  an  addi- 
tional weapon. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  White  City  (then 
Camp  White)  was  a  wartime  training  center. 
When  it  was  torn  down,  the  brick  hospital 
structure  was  left  standing,  and  a  campaign 
was  begun  to  find  a  use  for  it. 

After  a  long  struggle.  Congress  passed  Pub- 
lic Law  80-577  on  June  3.  1948.  Part  of  it 
said  the  VA  was:  "•  •  ♦  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  acquire  from  the  War  Assets  Admin- 
istration the  tract  of  land  with  improvements 
thereon  formerly  used  for  hospital  purposes 
at  Camp  White,  Medford,  Oreg.,  and  known 
as  Camp  White  Hospital,  and  to  operate  and 
maintain  thereon  a  facility  for  domiciliary 
care  for  veterans." 

That  directive  has  never  been  rescinded 
nor  modified,  and  the  law  Is  still  in  effect, 
according  to  authoritative  opinion. 

A  later  codification  of  veterans  laws  per- 
mitted the  VA  to  "consolidate,  eliminate,  or 
redistribute  the  functions"  under  Its  con- 
trol, "except  to  the  extent  inconsistent  with 
law."  1^ 

Thus  It  would  appear  that  the  ci^ure 
order,  as  it  pertains  to  White  City,  is  in  con- 
flict with  Public  Law  80-577.  and  that  the 
VA  is  legally  powerless  to  follow  through 
with  the  order  unless  It  receives  congres- 
sional approval  to  do  so. 

If  this  Interpretation  is  correct  (and  It  Is 
believed  to  be  by  Harris  Ellsworth,  of  Rose- 
burg.  Congressman  from  this  district  when 


the  law  was  passed) ,  the  VA  wlU  have  to  re- 
consider its  action. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  did  not  want 
Camp  White,  and  established  it  only  at  the 
specific  direction  of  Congress.  It  is  logical 
u)  £isEume  that  it  would  have  closed  It  long 
ago  if  it  felt  empowered  to  do  so.  Now,  un- 
der the  guise  of  "unsuitabUlty  and  economy," 
and  because  it  is  "outmoded,"  it  is  attempt- 
ing to  violate  that  directive. 

As  pointed  out  earlier.  White  City  operates 
at  considerably  less  cost  per  patient  than 
most  VA  hospitals.  Rather  than  closing  it, 
many  people  believe  It  would  be  good  econ- 
omy to  expand  it  to  care  for  those  veterans 
who  are  on  the  waiting  list,  or  those  who 
could  be  transferred  here  for  convalescence 
from  VA  hospitals. 

The  effort  to  keep  White  City  in  operation 
may  not  succeed,  but  it  Is  far  from  a  lost 
cause.  E.A. 


Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  concerned  with  human  needs  and 
values;  so  I  am  pleased  that  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committees  are 
carefully  looking  into  the  proposed 
closure  of  White  City  Domiciliary  and 
the  other  proposed  closures.  The  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Subcommittee  has  had  a 
number  of  days  of  hearings;  but  there 
has  not  yet  been  presented  any  evidence 
that  there  will  be  a  financial  saving  by 
means  of  the  closure  of  the  White  City 
DomiciUary.  These  veterans  must  be 
cared  for;  and  the  cost  of  domiciliary 
care  at  far-distant  points  is  comparable 
to  that  at  White  City.  The  domiciliary, 
with  an  authorized  1,025  beds,  is  operat- 
ing at  almost  full  capacity;  and  the  VA 
has  not  encountered  staflBng  problems. 
The  brick  buildings  at  the  domiciliary 
have  a  continued  useful  life.  It  would 
cost  thousands  of  dollars  to  move  these 
veterans  to  domiciliaries  at  far-distant 
points. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  the  strong 
resolution  dealing  with  the  proposed 
closure.  On  January  22  it  was  adopted 
unanimously    by    the    Jackson    County 

court. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution,  County  Court  op  the  State  of 
Oregon  for  Jackson  County 

The  public  announcement  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  that  the  veterans'  domicili- 
ary center  at  Camp  White  is  to  be  closed  and 
phased  out  within  a  6-month  period,  is  of 
deep  concern  to  the  people  of  Jackson 
County;  and 

Whereas  the  Jackson  County  court  desires 
to  express  the  court's  unanimous  decision  in 
objection  to  this  decision  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  court's  understanding 
that  the  Camp  White  domiciliary  center  was 
established  by  congressional  act:  and 

Whereas  the  Camp  White  domiciliary  cen- 
ter is  now  serving  the  veterans'  needs  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  Is  the  only  such  center 
In  the  State  of  Oregon;   and 

Whereas  this  domiciliary  center,  by  utUlz- 
ing  the  surplus  facilities  remaining  aft€r  the 
military  no  longer  required  them,  is  now 
serving  a  much  needed  purpose;  and 

Whereas  the  needs,  health,  and  welfare  of 
our  veterans  are  of  prime  Importance.  With 
a  waiting  list  now  on  file  for  admittance  to 
the  domiciliary,  greater  needs  can  be  antici- 
pated for  the  future;  and 

Whereas  it  appears  to  the  county  cotirt 
than  no  economy  can  be  effected  by  this 
closure  if  the  transfer  of  both  resident  vet- 


erans and  employees  to  other  locations,  as 
has  been  stated,  is  followed;  and 

Whereas  Jackson  County  has  had,  and 
desires  to  have  In  the  future,  the  coopera- 
tive understanding  and  use  of  facilities  at 
the  Camp  White  domiciliary  center  for  civil 
defense  hospital  emergency  needs; 

Now.  therefore,  the  Jackson  County  court 
desires,  by  this  resolution,  to  express  objec- 
tion to  the  closing  of  the  Camp  White 
domiciliary  center,  and  requests  a  thorough 
intervention  by  Oregon's  congressional  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  by  a  formal  hear- 
ing before  the  proper  Committee  on  Veterans' 

Dated  this  22d  day  of  January  1965. 

ElARL     M.    Mn.LES, 

County  Judge. 

Donald  E.  Fabeb, 
County  Commissioner. 

Rodney  Seating, 
County  Commissioner. 


GREAT  SOCIETY— NOT  FOR  . 

VETERANS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  our  con- 
cern for  the  closing  of  veterans'  facil- 
ities has  been  put  forward  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Subcommittee  and  in  the 
Senate.  Concern  for  these  closings  is 
even  more  in  evidence  in  the  areas  af- 
fected, such  as  Nebraska. 

On  January  22  of  this  year,  John  A. 
Jenkins,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  delivered  an  address  at  a  Depart- 
ment of  Nebraska  VFW  meeting  at 
Fremont,  Nebr.,  which  is  in  the  area  af- 
fected by  the  Lincoln  closing. 

While  Mr.  Jenkins  pointed  to  some  of 
the  specific  facts  relating  to  the  Lincoln 
hospital,  he  also  pro\1ded  an  illuminat- 
ing discussion  of  the  course  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
He  very  forcefully  put  the  responsibility 
for  this  action  on  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  where  it  rightfully  belongs. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 
the  President's  Great  Society  is  not  for 
veterans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Jenkins'  remarks  be  pi-inted  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Great  Society  Is  Not  for  Veterans 
(By  John  A.  Jenkins,  commander  In  chief, 
VFW  of  tEe  United  States) 
I  want  to  discuss  the  most  recent  vicious 
and  wholly  unwarranted  attack  on  veterans 
in  the  never-ending  effort  of  the  social  plan- 
ners and  the  Budget  Bureau  dreamers  to  dis- 
member the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
eliminate  all  veterans  benefits,  especially  hos- 
pital treatment,  except  for  some  considera- 
tion for  service-connected  disabilities.  The 
announcement  of  the  proposed  closing  of  17 
VA  regional  offices.  11  hospitals,  and  4  dom- 
IcUlary  facilities,  will,  if  effected,  be  a  vic- 
tory for  those  who  contend  that  veterans 
should  receive  no  consideration  based  on 
service  to  our  country  in  times  of  national 

peril.  . 

The  necessity  of  occasional  limited  changes 
In  the  field  structure  of  the  VA  is  recognized. 
In  my  opinion,  however,  the  announced  clos- 
ings were  neither  motivated  or  justified  by 
the  reasons  given  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs.  „   ^     » 

It  is  obvious  that  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
officials  and  some  VA  officials  are  convinced 
that  the  types  of  services  rendered  to  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  by  regional  officg 
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can  be  accomplished  equally  well  by  cor- 
respondence. This  is  a  calloused  attitude 
doubtless  born  of  the  minds  of  bureaucrats 
who  believe  that  form  letters,  computers,  and 
other  mechanical  devices  comprise  all  of 
the  elements  of  efficient  administration. 
This  concept  wholly  disregards  the  human 
factors.  You  know,  as  I  do,  the  Importance  of 
person-to-perscn  contacts  related  to  claims 
for  VA  administered  benefits.  Outstanding 
department  service  officers  frequently  advise 
veterans  to  personally  appear  before  VA 
rating  boards,  or  to  meet  with  appropriate 
VA  regional  office  officials,  to  state  in  their 
own  words  the  reasons  for  their  belief  in 
the  merits  of  their  respective  claims.  Travel 
distances  for  these  purposes  are  already  far 
too  great  in  many  areas  of  the  country  and 
should  not  be  increased  by  adding  hundreds 
of  miles  by  closing  regional  offices. 

Since  the  19th  century,  VA  domiciliary 
facilities  have  provided  very  acceptable  care 
for  eligible  veterans.  The  total  capacity  of 
the  domiciliary  system  has  been  gradually 
reduced  in  recent  years.  Apparently  the 
primary  specific  reason  for  the  decision  to 
close  the  four  separate  domiciliarles  at 
Bath.  N.Y.:  Clinton,  Iowa;  White  City,  Oreg.; 
and  Thomasvllle,  Ga.,  Is  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  adjacent  to  or  arsoclated  with  VA 
hospitals.  The  VA  explanation  stated  that 
these  separate  domiciliary  facilities  "did  not 
fit  in  the  overall  plan"  which.  Interpreted, 
means  simply  that  they  are  not  operated 
in  connection  with  VA  hospitals.  A  VFW  re- 
quest for  a  copy  of  such  plan  caused  quite  a 
stir  amongst  the  briefers.  The  fact  is  there 
Is  no  such  plan  In  written  form  and  they  had 
to  admit  It.  It  Is  nothing  more  than  some- 
one's personal  professional  whim.  Some 
State  veterans  homes  which  do  not  have 
hospitals  in  the  fullest  sense  provide  not 
only  home-type  care  similar  to  VA  domi- 
ciliarles but  provide  excellent  intensive 
nursing  care  despite  the  lack  of  complete 
hospital  facilities.  The  same  can  be  done 
by  the  VA  In  domiciliary  facilities  with 
modernization  at  some  locations.  Although 
the  domiciliary  members  of  the  facilities  pro- 
posed to  be  closed  will  be  transferred,  if  they 
so  desire.  It  Is  obvious  that  these  closings 
will  result  In  a  permanent  reduction  of  3,000 
domiciliary  beds. 

Most  distressing  is  the  decision  to  close 
11  VA  hospitals  with  operating  beds  totaling 
more  than  2,900  and  approximately  2,200 
patients.  VA  briefers  cited  as  reasons  for 
selection  of  these  facilities  to  be  closed,  the 
need  for  extensive  modernization,  staffing 
problems,  excessive  operating  costs,  and  low 
or  decreasing  patient  demand.  With  tongue 
in  cheek  they  stated  that  the  beds  closed 
would  be  placed  elsewhere  in  areas  of 
greater  need.  The  fact  Is  that  the  VA  does 
not  have  facilities  ready  at  appropriate  lo- 
cations to  absorb  all  of  the  beds  to  be  closed. 
There  will,  therefore,  be  a  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately 1.000  and  perhaps  more  in  the 
number  of  operating  beds  next  year.  The 
gradual  reduction  of  the  total  number  of  VA 
operating  beds  in  recent  years  to  approxl- 
matelv  118.000  makes  a  numerical  Joke  out 
of  the  125.000-bed  limitation  the  VFW 
strongly  supported. 

The  statement  by  the  VA  that  because  of 
medical  advances  more  patients  can  be  cared 
for  In  any  given  number  of  beds  offers  lit- 
tle solace  in  view  of  the  estimate  of  the  VA 
Itself  that  nearly  three  times  the  nvimber  of 
beds  now  available  will  be  necessary  for  care 
of  veterans  In  VA  facilities  In  1986  If  present 
rules  of  eligibility  are  maintained.  In- 
creased retirement  benefits  and  other  factors 
may  reduce  this  demand  moderately  but  cer- 
tainly not  to  the  extent  of  Justifying  any 
reduction  In  the  present  total  nimaber  of 
VA  hospital  beds. 

The  VA  spokesman  cited  substantial  dif- 
ferences between  the  average  daily  patient 
load  and  the  number  of  operating  beds  at 
facilities  to  be  closed.  The  average  dally 
patient  load  Is  nothing  more  than  an  arbi- 


trary budget  figure  and  in  many  Instances 
does  not  reflect  the  true  need  in  a  par- 
ticular area.  Neither  do  VA  hospital  wait- 
ing lists.  Officials  of  many  VA  hospitals  are 
reluctant  to  maintain  waiting  lists.  Unless 
an  applicant  can  be  admitted  Immediately, 
or  within  a  very  short  time,  they  prefer  to 
suggest  that  the  veteran  obtain  care  else- 
where rather  than  place  him  on  a  waiting 
list. 

Patients  from  the  areas  served  by  the  hos- 
pitals to  be  closed  will  hereafter  be  treated 
in  distant  hospitals.  This  will  minimize 
visits  of  relatives  and  friends,  and  other 
community  contacts,  even  though  the  VA  has 
strongly  emphasized  the  therapeutic  value  of 
visits  to  patients,  especially  by  close  relatives. 

The  fact  that  some  of  the  facilities  to  be 
closed  are  not  In  very  good  physical  condi- 
tion should  not  be  a  compelling  factor.  The 
modernization  program  of  approximately 
$100  million  per  year  was  designed  for  the 
very  purpose  of  modernizing  facilities  or  even 
complete  replacement  thereof  where  Justifi- 
cation for  continued  operation  exists.  This 
has  been  done  in  the  past  and  should  be 
done  In  the  reasonable  future  at  some  of  the 
facilities  selected  for  closing.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable, for  Instance,  that  there  Is  no  con- 
tinued need  for  domiciliary  care  in  the  area 
served  by  the  Bath,  N.Y.,  domiciliary  which 
now  cares  for  over  800  veterans.  This  is  the 
only  domiciliary  in  a  13-State  area. 

I  was  particularly  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  Lincoln  hospital  was  included  in  the  list 
to  be  closed.  Considerable  money  has  been 
spent  at  this  facility.  Certainly  there  should 
be  little  or  no  staffing  problem.  The  nearly 
250  patients  now  being  treated  in  the  Lin- 
coln hospital  certainly  indicate  the  need  for 
its  continuance.  The  fact  that  this  is  ap- 
proximately 50  less  than  the  number  of 
authorized  operating  beds  does  not  disprove 
need  but  Is  only  the  production  of  budget 
arithmetic.  In  attempting  to  Justify  the 
Lincoln  decision  the  VA  reported  a  Novem- 
ber 30,  1964,  average  patient  load  budget 
figure  of  177  even  though  194  patients  were 
actually  in  the  hospital  that  same  date. 

The  need  for  Federal  funds  to  finance  many 
expanding  and  new  programs  generally  iden- 
tified as  the  Great  Society  Is  evident.  Ap- 
parently the  choice  has  been  made  and  rather 
than  increase  the  total  national  budget  to 
well  over  $100  billion  much  of  it  will  be  ob- 
tained through  so-called  economies.  Even 
the  request  for  funds  for  foreign  aid  Is 
somewhat  less  although  if  approved  more 
than  $3  billion  will  be  thrown  around  the 
world  to  governments  of  nations  with  no 
assurance  that  such  funds  will  be  of  benefit 
to  their  individual  citizens,  and  no  reason 
to  believe  that  democracy  and  freedom,  as  we 
know  them,  will  be  gained  or  maintained 
for  the  people  of  these  nations  as  a  result 
of  our  financial  generosity. 

Tlie  approximate  $23  million  estimated  to 
be  saved  as  the  result  of  the  VA  proposed 
closings  In  the  next  fiscal  year  Is  a  paltry 
sum  compared  to  the  tax  dollars  diverted  to 
foreign  aid.  It  Is  little  to  ask  that  econ- 
omies In  our  domestic  programs  not  be  ac- 
complished at  the  expense  of  veterans  In 
need  of  VA  services  or  hospital  treatment. 
Curtailment  of  treatment  facilities  certainly 
is  contrary  to  the  stated  purposes  of  the 
Great  Society.  Apparently  veterans  are  to 
be  barred  from  its  bounty. 

The  wartime  veterans  of  this  Nation  of- 
fered their  lives  to  their  country  In  four 
major  wars  and  numerous  campaigns.  They 
are  entitled  to  recognition  of  that  service 
by  maintenance  of  a  reasonable  and  adequate 
program  of  benefits  and  VA  facilities,  includ- 
ing hospitals,  domiciliarles  and  nursing  care 
units.  The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  asks 
no  more  but  will  tolerate  no  less.  I  do  not 
want  on  my  conscience,  as  I  am  sure  neither 
do  you,  the  burden  of  knowledge  that  doubt- 
less many  veterans  will  die  prematurely  if 
the  present  VA  hospital  system  with  reason- 
able facilities  is  not  maintained.     • 


I  therefore  have  devoted  much  of  my  time 
during  the  last  2  weeks  to  mustering  all  of 
the  resources  of  our  organization  In  the  hope 
and  belief  that  we  can  succeed  In  o\ir  efforts 
to  obtain  revocation  of  this  dastardly  deci- 
sion. While  others  have  done  so,  we  must 
not  break  faith  with  those  who  served  this 
Nation  In  perilous  times.  I  have  conveyed 
our  vigorous  but  reasoned  objections  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  to  all  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  I  have  requested  the  ap- 
propriate congressional  committees  to  con- 
duct hearings  to  officially  and  publicly  iden- 
tify the  originators  of  this  decision,  and  to 
determine  and  evaluate  the  reasons  therefor. 
I  urge  all  of  you  In  the  Department  of  Ne- 
braska to  contact  your  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, and  to  transmit  your  objections 
to  any  others  whom  you  believe  might  be 
influential  in  assisting  us  In  this  fight  for 
the  welfare  of  our  comrades  and  all  veterans 
everywhere. 

In  closing,  please  Indulge  me  long  enough 
to  recite  a  poem,  "The  Unknown  Soldier,"  in 
honor  and  memory  of  those  who  gave  their 
all  that  we  might  be  free.  This  poem  was 
composed  by  an  unknown  author  during 
those  trying  days  after  the  pensions  had  been 
taken  from  our  needy  veterans  and  their 
families.  I  think  It  most  appropriate  In  view 
of  the  announced  closing  of  VA  facilities. 

"THE    UNKNOWN     SOLDIER 

"There's  a  graveyard  near  the  White  House, 

where  the  Unknown  Soldier  lies. 
And  the  flowers  there  are  sprinkled,  by  the 

tears  from  mothers'  eyes. 
I  stood  there  not  so  long  ago,  with  flowers 

for  the  brave. 
When  suddenly  I  heard  a  voice,  it  sprang 

out  from  the  grave. 
I  am  the  Unknown  Soldier,  the  spirit  voice 

began,  and 
Have  a  few  questions  I  must  ask,  man  to 

man. 
Are  my  buddies  taken   care  of,  was  their 

victory  complete. 
Or  is  the  big  reward  you  promised,  selling 

pencils  on  the  street? 
Did  we  really  win  that  victory  we  struggled 

to  achieve. 
And    do    you    still    respect    that    Croix  de 

Guerre,  above  that  empty  sleeve? 
And  that  babe  who  said,  hello  central,  give 

me  no-man's  land. 
Can  you  replace  her  daddy  with  a  military 

band? 
Does  a  Gold  Star  In  the  window  now  mean 

anything  at  all? 
I  wonder  how  my  old  girl  feels  when  she 

hears  a  bugle  call. 
I   wonder   if   the   profiteers   have   satisfied 

their  greed? 
I  wonder  If  a  soldier's  mother  ever  Is  In 

need? 
Yes,  I  am  the  Unknown  Soldier,  maybe  I 

died  in  vain, 
But  if  I  were  alive  and  my  country  called, 

I'd  do  it  all  over  again." 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  In  accQrd- 
ance  with  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business.  The 
pending  business  is  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  W.  J.  Driver  to  be  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
Is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to 
the  nomination  of  W.  J.  Driver,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs? 


Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  speak  at  great  length  in  opposition 
to  the  nomination,  for  other  Senators  are 
nresent  who  wish  to  speak  concerning  it. 
T  do  wish  to  invite  attention  to  the  state- 
ment made  yesterday  by  the  distm- 
maished  junior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr  Metcalf],  which  appears  at  page 
1772  of  the  Record  and  which  bears  on 
the  point  to  which  I  raised  my  opposition 
with  respect  to  this  nominee;  that  is,  his 
lack  of  competency.  In  my  judgment, 
his  lack  of  competency  is  based  upon 
what  I  consider  to  be  his  untrustworthi- 
ness  in  the  representations  he  has  made 
to  Members  of  this  body  concerning  the 
program  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, including  the  closing  of  veterans' 
hospitals  and  domicUiary  homes  in  this 
country. 

The   junior    Senator    from    Montana 

said: 

But  after  2  days  of  hearings  before  the 
subcommittee  headed  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yareorough],  I  am  convinced 
that  this  man  has  not  been  frank  with  the 
Congress.  He  has  told  us  half  truths.  He 
has  insinuated  things  that  cannot  be  justi- 
fied. He  is  personally  embarking  upon  a 
policy  that  is  contrary  to  the  traditions  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  contrary 
to  the  policies  adopted  by  his  predecessors. 

A  good  deal  of  the  debate  has  turned  on 
economy.  The  letter  of  January  13  stated 
that  if  those  11  hospitals  were  closed,  $23.5 
million  would  be  saved.  After  considerable 
interrogation  Mr.  Driver  admitted  that  this 
policy  he  had  embarked  upon  would  not  save 
money,  but  Instead  it  would  cost  more  money. 
Not  a  dollar  would  be  saved.  The  appro- 
priation for  next  year  would  be  increased. 
The  reason  why  he  wanted  to  close  the  11 
hospitals  was  that  back  in  1958  or  1959  a 
ceiling  of  125,000  hospital  beds  had  been  es- 
tablished by  Presidential  directive,  and  he 
needed  the  beds  in  the  11  closed  hospitals 
so  he  could  build  hospitals  in  some  other 
places. 

On  further  interrogation  we  learn  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  adopted  a 
policy  of  building  hospitals  of  400  or  500 
beds  In,  near,  or  adjacent  to  medical  edu- 
cation facilities.  So  that  means  that  while 
today  a  hospital  of  196  beds  at  Miles  City, 
Mont.,  and  a  hospital  at  Grand^  Junction, 
Colo.,  will  be  clased,  tomorrow,  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  will  close  some  of  the 
other  100-.  150-,  and  200-bed  hospitals  in 
remote  or  Isolated  areas. 


Later  in  his  statement,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  said : 

The  Veterans'  Administration  says  It  in- 
tends to  close  the  Miles  City,  Mont.,  hospi- 
tal and  the  hospital  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo., 
because  the  quality  of  medical  service  ren- 
dered in  them  is  not  adequate  for  the  vet- 
erans. 

Where  is  it  proposed  to  send  the  veterans? 
They  would  be  moved  to  adjacent  remote  and 
isolated  hospitals,  where  they  would  receive 
the  same  quality  of  medical  service  as  they 
now  get  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  or  Miles 
City,  Mont.  They  would  be  moved  to  Minot, 
S.  Dak.,  to  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  and  to  other 
areas  where  the  quality  of  service  is  no  bet- 
ter and  no  different;  to  hospitals  which  have 
none  of  the  specialized  diagnostic  services 
that  are  said  to  exist  in  Minneapolis,  Denver, 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  Spokane. 

So  If  this  program  of  closure  continues, 
as  the  first  two  closures  indicate  it  will,  there 
will  be  an  area  of  the  United  States  that 
stretches  from  Minneapolis  to  Spokane  and 
from  the  Canadian  border  to  Denver  and  Salt 
Lake  City  that  will  not  have  a  single  vet- 
erans hospital. 
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The  junior  Senator  from  Montana 
continued  in  his  speech  to  point  out  what 
he  described  as  an  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  nominee  of  being  less  than  frank. 
There  are  various  ways  to  misrepresent 
facts.  One  is  by  concealment;  another 
is  by  not  telling  Senators  the  whole  story. 
I  respectfully  submit  that  that  is  exact- 
ly what  this  nominee  did  before  the  Yar- 
borough  subcommittee. 

It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me  that 
the  Senate  did  not  see  fit  yesterday  in 
fairness  to  the  nominee,  to  postpone  final 
action  on  the  nomination  until  we  could 
have  examined  into  the  entire  program 
of  veterans  hospitals  that  is  being  ini- 
tiated under  the  nominee,  obviously  by 
direction  of  the  administration.  Never- 
theless, we  are  today  passing  upon  the 
man  who  will  be  the  Administrator  of  the 

program.  ^  ,  ,, 

The  program  should  be  most  carefully 
scrutinized  and  analyzed.  That  ought 
to  be  done  before  the  fact,  not  after  the 

fact. 

As  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  said 
to  me  in  a  personal  conversation  a  few 
moments  ago,  we  ought  to  have  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  look  into  the  facts 
concerning  this  program.  On  the  basis 
of  the  representations  the  nominee  has 
made  to  date,  I  cannot  support  his  nomi- 
nation. He  should  have  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  clarify  his  position  and 
to  tell  the  full  story  before  a  legislative 
committee  that  has  the  authority  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  policies  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

The  last  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
the  Senate  should  consider  some  other 
individuals  besides  the  nominee.  The 
Senate  should  consider  the  patients  in 
the  veterans  hospitals  and  domiciliary 
homes.  What  are  we  doing  with  respect 
to  domiciUary  homes?  We  are  rooting 
up  old  men— veterans— who  have  made 
great  contributions  to  the  security  of  the 
Republic.  The  domiciliai-y  homes  are 
their  homes.  Listen  to  the  pleas  from 
them  that  I  have  been  receiving  during 
the  past  several  days.  The  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration proposes  to  place  them  in 
entirely  new  environments. 

I  spoke  yesterday  about  the  domicil- 
iary home  at  Medford,  Oreg.  I  said  then 
that  that  domiciUary  home  was  estab- 
lished by  Congress,  by  statute.  It  is  the 
only  domiciliary  home  in  the  Nation  that 
was  established  by  a  special,  specific  sta- 
tute to  create  a  veterans  home  m  Med- 
ford, Oreg.  The  community  of  Medford 
has  taken  those  veterans  into  its  arms. 
The  veterans  are  ambulatory;  they  move 
from  the  home  to  downtown  Medford, 
and  they  move  into  homes  in  the  area. 
They  are  a  part  of  the  community.  They 
are  very  happy  there. 

Some  years  ago  the  Jackson  County 
Medical  Association  was  perfectly  will- 
ing to  cooperate  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  providing  medical  serv- 
ices for  those  veterans,  because  one  of 
the  arguments  made  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  been  that  it  does  not 
have  a  hospital  there.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration was  notified  of  the  offer, 
but  would  not  cooperate.  The  hospital 
at  old  Camp  White  was  closed.  It  was 
an  adequate  facility  for  a  hospital,  but 


the  Veterans'  Administration  closed  it, 
with  the  thought  that  it  would  fly  the 
urgent  cases  to  Portland  and  other  places, 
and  take  the  others  by  ambulance. 

In  my  judgment,  the  human  values  are 
such  that  a  dollar  sign  cannot  be  placed 
on  them.  Let  me  say  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  "You  cannot  economize  on 
human  obligations  to  the  veterans.  They 
ought  to  be  left  in  that  home,  where  they 
are  happy  and  contented,  where  their 
adjustments  are  good,  rather  than  be 
rooted  out  and  taken  elsewhere." 

I  speak  not  only  of  my  State;  I  speak 
about  the  policy  that  is  involved  m  the 
reorganization  program  of  the  Veterans 
Administration.  In  my  judgment,  it  will 
never  stand  up  against  a  thorough  study 
by  legislative  committees  of  Congress. 

I  shall  not  vote  today  to  confirm  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Driver  to  be  Director 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  because, 
in  my  judgment,  he  has  not  been  frank 
and  honest  with  the  Senate. 

I  pointed  out  yesterday— and  shall 
cover  it  with  a  broad  brush  stroke  this 
morning— that  there  is  another  matter 
of  public  policy  covered  in  this  nomina- 
tion. That  involves  the  tendency  that 
is  developing  in  Congress  to  support 
bureaucratic  inbreeding.  The  taking  of 
men  from  the  staff  and  promoting  them 
to  the  top  positions  in  an  administrative 
body  ought  to  be  constantly  subject  to 
direct  check  by  the  people. 

I  have  spoken  about  this  before  over 
the  years.  I  happen  to  believe  that  in 
carrying  out  our  systems  of  checks,  it  is 
important  in  administrative  bodies,  in- 
cluding quasi- judicial  bodies  such  as  our 
commissions  and  administrative  agencies 
such  as  the  Veterans'  Administration,  to 
bring  in  a  man  with  an  able  mind,  but 
an  independent  mind,  one  who  has  never 
been  associated  directly  with  the  admin- 
istration or  agency  that  is  to  be  admin- 
istered, in  order  to  provide  that  kind  of 
check  from  the  grassroots  of  America. 

Watch  out  for  the  bureaucratic  in- 
breeding that  has  come  to  characterize 
too  many  of  our  promotions  to  admin- 
istrative positions  at  the  head  of  com- 
missions and  agencies  such  as  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  against  the 
nomination.  I  do  not  beheve  that  the 
nominee  meets  the  test  of  competency. 
No  one  can  be  competent  when  he  deals 
with  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as 
Mr.  Driver  has  dealt  with  us  in  the  state- 
ments that  he  has  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  holding  up  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  William  J.  Driver  as  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans  Affairs  would  have  under- 
lined our  determination  to  explore  every 
facet  of  the  decision  to  cut  back  on  vet- 
erans' facilities. 

Approval  of  his  nomination  before 
submission  of  a  report  from  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  could 
be  interpreted,  it  seems  to  me.  as  a  weak- 
ening of  the  effort  to  determine  the 
facts  about  the  cutback.  I  feel  strongly 
that  this  position  should  not  be  weak- 
ened. 
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Since  a  majority  vote  has  now  put 
aside  further  delay  in  considering  the 
nomination,  however.  I  think  It  is  only 
right  to  point  out  that  information  which 
has  come  to  light  over  the  past  2  weeks 
makes  it  appear  that  the  cutback  order 
is  not  chiefly  Mr.  Driver's  responsibility. 
Instead  it  Is  evident  to  me  that  it  Is  more 
the  responsibility  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  administration.  Conse- 
quently I  do  not  see  any  point  in  mak- 
ing Mr.  Driver  the  scapegoat  in  this 
situation,  and  I  will  vote  In  favor  of  his 
nomination. 

I  was  impressed  with  Mr.  Driver  per- 
sonally when  I  met  him  and  recognize 
that  he  has  had  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  the  agency  he  has  been  named 
to  direct.  Prom  all  reports  he  is  an  able, 
conscientious  public  servant  and  I  wish 
him  well  in  his  very  important  assign- 
ment. 

At  the  same  time  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  I  will  continue  every  possible  effort 
to  fight  any  reduction  of  service  to  Dela- 
ware veterans  and  their  families.  My 
best  information  from  persons  in  Dela- 
ware who  work  daily  on  veterans  affairs 
is  that  the  proposed  closing  of  the  Wil- 
mington region^  ofQce  would  bring  about 
such  a  decline  m  service  to  the  56,000 
Delaware  veterans  and  their  families. 
Until  and  unless  I  am  convinced  other- 
wise. I  will  use  every  means  at  my  com- 
mand to  see  that  this  cutback  does  not 
take  place. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  some  indications  that  people 
do  not  want  anyone  to  be  made  a  scape- 
goat in  this  matter.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  various  citizens  are  being  made 
scapegoats. 

There  was  indication  that  the  matter 
would  be  referred  to  at  some  length.  I 
regret  to  see  this  matter  coming  to  a  vote 
this  afternoon.  I  was  in  hopes  that  we 
might  have  a  chance  to  study  the  matter 
so  that  we  would  be  able  to  discuss  it 
better.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
postpone  this  confirmation  for  a  while. 

A  hearing  was  held  on  January  13.  At 
that  time,  the  question  arose  as  to  the 
possibility  of  closing  some  of  these  hos- 
pitals. Mr.  Driver  was  asked  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Dirksen] 
whether  specific  determinations  had  been 
made.  Mr.  Driver  said  they  had.  Sen- 
ator Dirksen  asked  whether  they  had 
been  released. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
said  that  people  have  not  always  been 
frank  with  the  Senate.  Mr.  Driver  re- 
plied to  Senator  Dirksen  as  follows: 

There  Is  a  story  In  this  morning's  paper 
which  I  understand  stems  from  Information 
distributed  from  some  member  that  lists 
essentially  the  plan.  An  cfHclal  announce- 
ment because  of  this  Is  being  made  this 
afternoon. 

After  Mr.  Driver's  nomination  had 
been  considered,  then  this  action  was 
taken.  I  tliink  that  is  a  poor  way  to 
treat  the  Senate. 

The  members  of  the  New  Mexico  dele- 
gation wanted  to  have  a  session  in  which 
to  discuss  one  of  the  hospitals  that  it 
was  proposed  to  close.  We  sent  Mr. 
Driver  what  we  regard  as  a  respectful 
letter  on  January  13,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  letter  to  Mr. 


Driver  may  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

January  13,  1965. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Driver, 

Administrator,  Veterans'  Administration. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Driver:  This  Is  to  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  January  13.  advising  us  that 
It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  close  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  at  Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex. 

We  certainly  understand  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  at  all  times,  must  be  looking 
toward  Improvement  of  the  management  of 
its  programs  and  must  also  make  every  en- 
deavor to  furnish  the  best  possible  service  to 
veterans  at  the  lowest  pos.sible  cost.  We  be- 
lieve your  policy  of  reviewing  the  various  fa- 
cilities and  programs  Is  sound.  However, 
certain  points  should  be  made  regarding  your 
decision  on  Fort  Bayard. 

While  the  hospital  at  Fort  Bayard  Is  gen- 
erally known  as  a  tuberculosis  hospital,  our 
understanding  Is  that  this  hospital  Is  also 
equipped  to  provide  medical  and  surgical 
services.  The  equipment  for  this  purpose 
was  Installed  in  the  hospital  not  too  many 
years  ago.  Therefore.  It  should  not  be  ob- 
solete. 

It  Is  our  Information  that  Increasing  num- 
bers of  the  veteran  population  are  moving 
Into  the  warmer  and  drier  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion. Tlie  veteran  population  of  the  South- 
west Is  constantly  Increasing,  and  no  doubt 
will  continue  to  Increase.  (As  an  Indication 
of  this,  the  Bvu-eau  of  the  Census  reported 
that  In  the  period  19.50-60.  New  Mexico  had 
the  fourth  largest  percentage  gain  In  persons 
age  65  and  over  of  any  of  the  States.) 

Fort  Bayard  serves  southwestern  New  Mex- 
ico and  parts  of  Arizona  and  Texas.  We 
therefore  ask  that  careful  consideration  be 
given  to  continuing  the  medical  services  at 
Fort  Bayard,  at  least  until  additional  facil- 
ities are  provided  In  the  Southwest  area  to 
take  care  of  the  Increased  veteran  population. 
In  connection  with  this,  we  would  like  to  be 
advised  concerning  the  amount  of  capital  ex- 
penditures made  on  the  hospital  during  the 
last  5  years. 

Your  office,  no  doubt,  Is  aware  that  the 
veteran  population  Increase  In  the  Southwest 
Is  creating  a  heavy  demand  for  facilities 
providing  psychiatric  treatment  to  veterans. 
Such  a  facility  Is  particularly  needed  In  our 
State,  t 

Older  veterans  often  seek  a  climate  more 
favorable  to  arthritic  and  respiratory  dis- 
eases. It  Is  Impossible  to  get  older  veterans, 
who  need  domiciliary  care,  Into  facilities  now 
providing  this  care  In  the  Southwest.  We 
urgently  need  such  a  facility,  and  It  Is  our 
Judgment  that  Fort  Bayard  offers  an  excel- 
lent already-established  site  and  buildings 
for  a  domiciliary  facility. 

We  hope  you  will  give  full  consideration 
to  these  points  and  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  matter  with  you  before  final 
action  Is  taken. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Clinton  P.  Anderson, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Joseph  M.  Montoya, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Thomas  G.  Morris, 

MeTnber  of  Congress. 

E.    S.    Johnny    Walker, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Driver  came  to  the  meeting  and  very 
courteously  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  members  of  the  New  Mexico  delega- 
tion. I  regret  that  we  did  not  have  a 
stenographer  present  to  take  down  every 
word  he  said.  I  itnow  that  the  members 
of  the  New  Mexico  delegation  thought 


he  was  veiy  frank.  We  were  told,  and 
thought  it  was  correct,  that  there  would 
be  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  situation 
before  the  final  order  came  through. 

Fort  Bayard  has  been  in  existence  a 
long  time.  This  was  not  suddenly  estab- 
lished. It  was  used  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  other  agencies  for  a  long 
time. 

There  is  a  cemetery  located  at  Port 
Bayard  in  which  some  1,500  servicemen 
of  the  United  States  are  buried.  Yet, 
the  charges  for  maintaining  that  ceme- 
tery are  not  made  against  the  Quarter- 
master Corps,  but  are  made  against  the 
hospital.  "This  accounting  procedure 
made  the  costs  very  high.  I  submit  that 
the  care  of  a  cemeteiy  is  not  a  proper 
cost  to  be  made  against  a  hospital.  If  it 
is  done  in  that  manner,  it  is  certainly  a 
different  practice  than  has  been  in  effect 
heretofore.  That  is  a  co.st  that  should 
not  be  charged  as  per-patient-day  costs, 

We  tried  to  find  out  about  some  of 
these  things.  We  went  to  Mr.  Driver. 
Mr.  Driver  said  he  would  be  very  glad  to 
discuss  the  matter  and  talk  with  our 
New  Mexico  delegation  before  final  ac- 
tion was  taken. 

But  within  24  hours,  people  were  being 
told  what  to  do  about  the  hospital — to 
close  down  the  hospital.  There  was  no 
discussion  of  this  with  our  delegation.  A 
man  was  flown  there  from  Denver.  The 
program  was  undertaken  very  rapidly 
indeed. 

We  thought  it  would  be  well  to  have 
a  group  of  men  work  on  this  problem. 
Congressman  Morris  of  New  Mexico  ap- 
pointed a  group  to  form  a  physicians 
panel  to  evaluate  the  hospital  facilities 
at  Port  Bayard. 

We  had  been  told  that  the  situation 
was  not  as  good  there  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  such  as  in  Arizona.  It 
is  significant  that  on  the  other  side  of 
the  State  line,  in  the  State  of  Arizona, 
there  were  three  hospitals.  They  were 
not  being  closed.  We  wondered  if  their 
facilities  were  better  than  ours.  We 
found  that  the  costs  were  about  the 
same  In  Arizona  as  they  were  in  New 
Mexico.  We  could  not  understand  why 
the  charge  of  $32  a  day  was  regarded  as 
high  in  New  Mexico,  and  a  similar 
charge  in  Ai'izona  was  not  too  high.  We 
tried  to  find  out  why.  The  panel  of  doc- 
tors was  appointed  in  an  effort  to  reach 
some  decision. 

There  was  a  discussion  with  the  head 
doctor  at  Fort  Bayard,  Dr.  Womack,  and 
the  others  checked  on  conditions  in  the 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  hospitals,  to 
discover  whether  the  hospitals  were  in 
good  condition. 

I  have  brought  along  pictures  to  show 
the  modernization  that  exists  there. 
The  medical  facilities  are  very  modern. 
These  improvements  were  made  within 
the  past  fevr  years.  The  Fort  Bayard 
hospital  is  more  up  to  date  than  some  of 
the  hospitals  that  are  being  kept  open. 

We  were  hopeful  that  we  could  obtain 
a  great  deal  of  information  on  this  mat- 
ter. Dr.  Womack  discussed  the  situa- 
tion with  various  people,  to  learn  why 
some  of  the  hospitals  should  not  be  kept 
open.  He  was  frank.  But  I  believe  he 
spoke  a  little  too  frankly.  On  February 
1,  he  received  a  telegram  telling  him  to 
go  to  Washington  on  February  3. 
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I  can  imagine  what  will  happen  to  him. 
He  may  find  out  what  a  pistol  whipping 
means.  It  is  too  bad.  He  did  not  do 
anything  but  respond  to  an  inquiry  by 
Members  of  the  Congress.  But  it  is 
wrong  to  do  that.  Apparently,  they 
should  not  give  out  any  information. 

That  is  why  I  wish  the  nomination 
could  be  held  up.  I  would  like  to  have 
further  information  so  that  we  may  know 
what  is  going  on  in  that  area  before  it  is 

too  late. 

The  New  Mexico  congressional  delega- 
tion issued  a  press  release  after  visiting 
with  Mr.  Driver.  The  text  was  agreed 
upon  by  every  member  of  the  delegation, 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the 
two  Congressmen,  Representatives  Mor- 
ris and  Walker,  and  myself.  It  indi- 
cated that  Mr.  Driver  had  made  certain 
promises  to  us.  I  think  Mr.  Driver  would 
say  that  we  cannot  produce  any  evidence 
of  it.  But  we  could  find  four  people  who 
would  testify  as  to  what  was  said  on  that 
occasion.  He  does  not  agree  with  me. 
He  has  had  people  tag  each  piece  of 
equipment  to  show  where  it  is  to  go.  He 
has  officially  decided  that  no  more  pa- 
tients are  to  be  admitted. 

Mr.  Driver  had  some  time  to  discuss 
the  matter.  The  delegation  from  New 
Mexico  felt  pretty  bad  about  what  hap- 
pened. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  press  release  dated  January  21,  and 
a  statement  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  and  I  made 
under  date  of  January  28,  1965,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Press  Release  From  the  Offices  of  Senator 
Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Democrat,  of  New 
Mexico;     Senator    Joseph    M.     Montoya, 
Democrat,  of  New  Mexico;   Congressman 
Thomas    G.    Morris,    Democrat,    of    New 
Me.\ico;  Congressman  E.  S.  Johnny  Walk- 
er. Democrat,  of  New  Mexico 
Members  of  the  New  Mexico  congressional 
delegation  met  this  afternoon  with  high  of- 
ficials of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
obtained  assurance  that  the  Fort  Bayard  VA 
Hospital  would  not  be  closed  or  patients  or 
stafif  members  transferred  until  further  dis- 
cussions can  take  place. 

Veterans  Administrator,  William  J.  Driver, 
gave  this  assurance  after  an  hour  and  15 
minute  meeting  in  Senator  Anderson's  of- 
fice attended  by  Senator  Anderson,  Senator 
Montoya,  Congressman  Morris,  Congress- 
man Walker.  Mr.  Driver,  A.  H.  Monk.  Deputy 
Administrator,  and  Dr.  M.  J.  Musser,  Chief 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

The  congressional  delegation  strongly  pro- 
tested the  fact  that  it  appeared  that  Fort 
Bayard,  despite  excellent  medical  facilities 
and  staff,  would  be  shut  down  and  that 
the  veterans  now  served  by  the  hospital 
would  have  to  travel  extremely  long  dis- 
tances to  other  VA  facilities.  Dr.  Musser 
told  the  lawmakers  that  the  VA  plans  to 
open  an  additional  35  beds  at  the  VA  Hos- 
pital in  Albuquerque.  Senator  Montoya, 
however,  pointed  out  that  It  Is  300  miles 
from  Silver  City  to  Albuquerque,  which  could 
impose  a  hardship  on  veterans,  even  though 
the  Government  pays  their  travel  expenses. 
Mr.  Driver  said  that  he  Is  limited  by  execu- 
tive order  to  providing  125,000  hospital  beds. 
The  VA  plans  to  construct  a  number  of 
large  new  hospitals,  including  one  In  Texas 
and  that  older  facilities  must  be  shut  down 
In  order  to  stay  within  the  125,000-bed  limit. 
The  delegation,  however,  pointed  out  that 
It  might  be  possible  to  increase  appropria- 


tions for  the  VA  and  thereby  increase  the 
existing  limit.  They  said  it  was  unwise  to 
close  down  Fort  Bayard  In  the  light  of  mod- 
ernization and  the  equipment  expenditures 
which  have  taken  place  in  recent  years.  "It 
simply  does  not  make  economic  sense  to 
close  down  serviceable  facilities  In  an  area 
of  great  need  in  order  to  build  new  hospitals 
elsewhere."  

Statement  by  Senators  Clinton  P.  Andeb- 
son  and  Joseph  M.  Montoya,  Democrats,  or 
New  Mexico,  Before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
MriTEE  ON  Veterans'  Affairs  in  Support 
of  the  Continued  Operation  of  the  Vet- 
erans' HOSPITAL  at  Foet  Bayard,  N.  Mex., 
January  28.  1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  granting  us 
the  privilege  of  appearing  before  you  today 
to  express  our  feelings  about  the  recent  deci- 
sion by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  close 
several  veterans'  hospitals  throughout  the 
country. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  to  prac- 
tice fiscal  responElblllty  by  eliminating  all 
unnecessary  expenditures  from  the  Federal 
budget.  However,  we  firmly  believe  that  the 
decision  to  close  11  veterans'  hospitals  and 
4  domJclllarles  was  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  our  Nation  nor  was  it  economically  sound. 
We  have  recognized  the  justification  for 
limited  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  from  time  to  time. 
The  decisions  of  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  close  hospital  beds  In  areas 
of  greatly  reduced  need  and  to  reestablish 
such  beds  in  areas  of  increasing  need  are 
justifiable.  These  decisions  were  made  only 
after  a  careful  study  proved  that  these 
changes  would  be  In  the  best  interest  of  those 
individuals  who  fought  so  gallantly  for  our 
country. 

The  proposal  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tor to  close  the  VA  hospital  at  Fort  Bayard, 
N.  Mex.,  appears  to  be  the  result  of  computer 
analysis.  We  do  not  know  where  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  obtains  its  informa- 
tion, but  we  feel  that  too  much  stress  is 
placed  on  computer  results  and  not  enough 
stress  is  placed  on  human  needs. 

One  of  the  reasons  g.ven  for  closing  these 
hospitals  is  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion desires  to  have  its  facilities  located  in 
large  urban  communities  near  medical 
schools  and  teaching  hospitals.  .  We  agree 
with  this  philosophy  as  it  applies  to  heavily 
populated  areas  in  the  Eastern  and  Mid- 
western sections  of  our  country.  However, 
the  criteria  set  forth  for  these  sections  should 
not  be  imposed  recklessly  In  the  sparsely 
settled  West— particularly,  not  upon  New 
Mexico  where  our  veteran  population  is  In- 
creaising  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Texas  coun- 
ties which  the  Fort  Bayard  hospital  services 
has  a  total  veteran  population  of  over  100,- 
000.  This  hospital  is  only  150  miles  from  El 
Paso,  Tex.,  and  about  33  percent  of  the  pa- 
tients come  from  that  community.  We 
would  also  point  out  that  many  veterans 
residing  in  eastern  Arizona  also  receive 
treatment  at  this  facility. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  proposes  to 
transfer  the  majority  of  the  patients  at  Fort 
Bayard  to  the  veterans'  hospital  In  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex.  This  hospital  already  has 
a  waiting  list  of  102  and  the  veterans'  hospi- 
tals in  Phoenix  and  Tucson,  Amarlllo,  and 
Whipple  Center  have  a  staggering  waiting 
list  which,  at  the  present  time,  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  secure  hospitalization  for 
those  In  need.  Under  these  conditions,  how 
could  we  possibly  hope  to  accommodate  in 
Albuquerque  the  170-patlent  load  at  Fort 
Bayard? 

If  Fort  Bayard  Is  closed.  Silver  City  vet- 
erans will  have  to  travel  287  miles  to  the 
veterans'  hospital  in  Albuquerque.  This  is 
56  miles  farther  than  the  distance  between 
Washington,  D.C,  and  New  York  City.  The 
veterans'   hospital   in   Tucson    is   203    miles 


from  Sliver  City  and  197  miles  from  Demlng. 
If  El  Paso  veterans  have  to  go  to  Albuquerque 
for  treatment,  they  must  travel  272  miles. 
The  closest  hospital  in  Texas  for  El  Paso 
veterans  is  at  Big  Spring,  341  miles  away. 

The  facts  do  not  bear  out  the  charge  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  that  Port 
Bayard  is  obsolete  and  difficult  to  staff  with 
competent  and  trained  pyersonnel.  Over  the 
past  5  years,  $430,440  has  been  expended  on 
modernization  and  equipment  for  this  fa- 
cility and,  today,  it  is  a  modern,  up-to-date 
hospital. 

Fort  Bayard  is  fully  staflTed  with  a  total  of 
259  personnel  and  an  annual  net  payroll  of 
approximately  $1,825,974.  The  medical,  pro- 
fessional, nursing,  administrative  and  other 
personnel  are  extremely  competent  and  are 
doing  an  excellent  Job.  The  day  before  the 
announcement  to  close  the  facility.  Dr.  P.  C. 
Lepperd,  M.D..  joined  the  staff.  Dr.  Lepperd's 
qualifications  are  well  known  to  those  in  the 
area  since  he  served  as  staff  physician  at 
Fort  Bayard  in  1959  and  1960.  There  ob- 
viously Is  no  problem  in  maintaining  a  com- 
petent, well-trained  staff. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  per  patient  cost 
at  Fort  Bayard  is  far  above  the  national  av- 
erage. We  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
per  patient  cost  In  fiscal  year  1963  was 
$29.68 — well  in  line  with  the  national  av- 
erage. This  includes  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  the  1,500-  to  2,000-grave  cemetery  at  Port 
Bayard,  the  burden  of  which  wlU  still  be 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government,  despite 
the  closing  of  the  hospital  facility, 

We  submit  factual  evidence  in  support  of 
the  foregoing  and  request  that  it  be  made 
a  part  of  these  hearings. 

We  would  also  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  that  the  rate  of  popu- 
lation growth  in  this  section  of  the  country 
Is  far  above  the  national  average  and  second 
only  to  California  and  New  York.  Fort 
Bayard  has  one  of  the  healthiest  climates  in 
the  world  and  the  terrain  is  magnificent — 
all  assets  conducive  to  both  physical  and 
mental  health. 

Over  1,000  disabled  veterans  with  serious 
respiratory  and  asthmatic  conditions  have 
moved  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  country 
Into  the  area  surrounding  Fort  Bayard. 
They  have  established  their  homes  there  and 
many  are  operating  small  businesses.  To  be 
forced  to  move  to  an  area  close  to  a  veterans 
hospital  would  disrupt  the  entire  commu- 
nity and  force  many  of  these  veterans  into 
bankruptcy. 

W*  would  also  like  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion" the  fact  that  this  has  been  declared  a 
labor  surplus  area  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  closing  of  this  hospital  would 
have  a  most  serious  effect  upon  the  economy. 
We  realize  this  is  not  Justification  for  re- 
taining this  facility,  but  we  do  think  it  is  a 
factor  that  should  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration. 

We  strongly  protest  the  closing  of  the 
Fort  Bayard  Hospital  in  view  of  our  increas- 
ing veteran  population  and  the  growing  de- 
mands which  wUl  be  made  upon  this  excel- 
lent, modernized  facility. 

When  the  countless  number  of  young  men 
from  New  Mexico  participated  in  the  Bataan 
death  march,  they  were  not  asked  if  they 
resided  in  a  rural  or  urban  area.  Are  we 
now  to  forget  these  1.500  heroes  of  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  atrocity?  They,  along  with 
other  deserving  veterans  of  this  area,  are  not 
to  be  denied  their  rightful  claim  to  proper 
medical  attention. 

During  discussions  last  week  with  Mr.  W. 
J.  Driver,  Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, he  indicated  that  the  VA  is 
confronted  with  a  celling  of  125,000  beds  and 
that  the  opening  of  new  hospitals  under 
construction  necessitates  the  closing  of  cer- 
tain existing  facilities. 

Since  the  establishment  of  this  ceiling  was 
an  administrative  decision.  I  would  urge 
adoption  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  13 
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which  we  introduced  together  with  Senators 
Mansfield  and  Metcalf,  to  raise  this  ceiling 
to  130.000-bed  limit.  Adoption  of  this  legis- 
lation would  be  a  permanent  solution  in  pro- 
viding adequate  hospital  facilities  for  the 
care  of  our  Nation's  countless  veterans. 

We  strongly  urge  that  this  committee  rec- 
ommend that  no  veterans  hospitals  be  closed 
until  the  provisions  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  13  can  be  thoroughly  studied  and 
acted  upon  by  the  Congress. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  harangue  the  Senate.  I  feel 
bad  about  it.  I  like  to  feel  that  when  I 
talk  to  a  Government  official  and  he 
makes  a  clear  statement,  I  can  depend 
on  it.  I  know  now  that  I  cannot  do  so 
from  here  on  out,  in  the  case  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  I  think  it  is  vei-y 
bad. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
other  Senator  wishes  to  discuss  the  nom- 
ination, I  should  like  to  speak  for  about 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  statement  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  the  veterans  organiza- 
tions of  the  country  have  a  tremendous 
stake  in  the  efficiency  and  confidence  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  One  of 
the  great  pledges  they  made  to  the  vet- 
erans, who  by  millions  are  diffused  over 
the  country  was  that  they  would  carry 
on  their  work  with  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, and  that  they  would  also  come 
before  Congress  from  time  to  time  to  ob- 
tain, if  possible,  legislation  for  veterans. 

The  veteran,  his  orphan,  and  his 
widow  are  the  first  concern  of  these  or- 
ganizations. This  is  a  notable  aspect  of 
the  American  Legion. 

I  was  a  district  commander  of  the 
American  Legion  many  years  ago. 
Among  other  things  I  tried  to  energize 
the  work  of  the  service  officers  in  the 
various  offices  in  the  legislative  district. 
So  I  do  pay  attention  to  and  have  some 
regard  for  what  the  organization  says  in 
matters  of  this  kind. 

This  morning  I  received  a  telegram 
over  the  signature  of  the  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

The  American  Legion  is  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  Veterans'  Administration  order 
closing  certain  of  its  installations.  We  are 
convinced  that  this  move  has  been  dictated 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  pursuit  of 
its  unwarranted  and  unfair  design  of  bring- 
ing about  dismemberment  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  destruction  of  the  vet- 
erans benefit  programs.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  American  Legion  believes  that  appoint- 
ment and  confirmation  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans  Affairs  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  traditionally  taken  no  po- 
sition on  political  appointments  but  do  not 
oppose  the  confirmation  of  William  J.  Driver. 
We  believe  him  to  be  competent  and  qualfied 
and  that  his  confirmation  should  be  con- 
sidered sepa-ate  and  apart  from  the  decision 
of  the  administration  to  close  certain  in- 
stallations. 

Donald  E.  Johnson, 
National  Commander, 

The  American  Legion. 

1  have  a  proper  regard  for  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  telegram,    I  think  if  I  were 


in  any  other  mood,  this  telegram  would 
be  influential  in  dominating  my  vote,  but 
I  sliall  vote  to  confirm  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Driver. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  feel  the  same  way.  I 
see  no  inconsistency  in  fighting  with  all 
the  vigor  that  one  can  summon  against 
these  closings  of  important  veterans  fa- 
cilities which  are  most  unwise  and  un- 
just, and  at  the  same  time  not  penalizing 
a  public  servant  who  is  obviously  worthy 
of  the  office  and  is  bound  by  the  admin- 
istration's decision,  which  undoubtedly 
was  influenced  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  To  punish  this  nominee  or  to 
have  the  fight  we  have  made  appear  as 
a  personal  struggle  against  this  man 
would  not  be  conducive  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
It  is  highly  significant  that  the  minority 
leader  has  taken  this  position.  I  am 
pleased  that* we  are  taking  a  parallel 
position,  which  strikes  people  like  myself 
as  reasonable. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  take  that  position 
notwithstanding  that  I  could  join  with 
the  majority  leader  in  going  before  the 
Yarborough  subcommittee  to  ask  for  a 
study  of  the  matter.  I  feel  there  has  not 
been  enough  consultation,  for  one  thing, 
and  that  the  program  had  not  been  prop- 
erly worked  out.  I  am  confident  that  if 
the  Veterans'  Administration  would  de- 
clare surpluses  in  areas  where  other  vet- 
erans facilities  were  available  they  could 
still  sit  down  on  a  consultative  basis  and 
do  a  much  better  job. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  will  not 
discontinue  his  struggle. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     No. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

ORDEK    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  procedure,  I  cannot  agree  to  any 
extraneous  matters  coming  into  this  de- 
bate until  Senators  have  finished  discuss- 
ing the  nomination  and  every  Senat-or 
who  wishes  to  address  himself  to  it  has 
done  so. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
among  the  group  of  Senators  who  voted 
yesterday  for  the  Prouty  amendment,  be- 
cause I  thought  it  was  well  to  clear  the 
atmosphere  against  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  senseless  and  cruel-hearted  decision 
to  close  certain  veterans  installations, 
and  get  that  behind  us  before  voting  on 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Driver's  nomination. 
The  two  issues  should  not  be  confused. 

Speaking  of  one  change  and  the  clos- 
ing of  one  facility  in  the  State  with 
which  I  am  most  familiar,  that  at  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  Dak.,  I  see  no  economy  what- 
soever to  be  derived.  What  little  sav- 
ing it  is  proposed  to  show  would  result 
in  additional  costs  being  foisted  on  vet- 
erans and  the  veterans  organizations, 
and  would  not  result  in  any  reduction  in 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  or  the  veterans 
whom  the  Veterans'  Administration  is 
supposed  to  serve. 

Further,  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Driver  is  the  author  or  the  architect  of 
these  proposed  closures.  I  have  met  with 
veterans'  leaders  of  South  Dakota  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  changes  in  Sioux 
Falls  and  Fargo,  N.  Dak.    We  have  pre- 


sented our  evidence.  We  have  made  our 
case.  We  have  received  from  Mr.  Driver 
a  promise  that  he  would  send  representa- 
tives to  Sioux  Falls  and  Fargo  to  consult 
with  the  people  there  with  respect  to  the 
changes  proposed  at  these  facilities,  to 
determine  whether  they  might  be 
changed  or  altered  or  rescinded. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  vote  to  make 
a  whipping  boy  of  someone  who,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  find,  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  any  of  the  developments 
which  are  proving  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  veterans  of  America. 

I  said  to  Mr.  Driver,  when  we  had  con- 
cluded our  argument,  that  I  thought  he 
had  made  the  best  argument  he  could 
make  for  a  very  bad  case.  He  did  not 
seem  to  have  any  enthusiasm  for  doing  it. 

I  know  it  is  expecting  to  much  of  a 
man,  in  his  first  weeks  in  a  high  office 
like  that,  to  run  counter  to  the  desires 
and  wishes  of  the  administration  which 
appointed  him.  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
that  this  decision  originated  in  the  Pres- 
ident's Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  that 
it  received  the  approval  of  the  White 
House,  so  Mr.  Driver  was  almost  bound 
to  support  it  or  resign,  even  before  his 
confirmation  was  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

If  this  were  the  only  way  Congress 
could  make  itself  felt  in  conjunction  with 
these  bad  decisions,  I  would  now  sup- 
plement my  vote  of  yesterday  to  defer 
the  decision  until  the  atmosphere  had 
been  cleared  by  voting  against  the  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  Driver;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that,  in  so  doing,  I  would  be  voting 
against  the  wrong  target  for  the  wrong 
cause. 

This  is  not  the  only  recourse  which 
Congress  has.  It  has  an  opportunity  in 
legislation  through  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Commitee  to  make  its  voice  felt 
and  its  decision  heard  or  it  can  do  so 
through  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate. 

Yesterday,  the  full  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations expressed  its  disapproval  of 
an  unrelated  but  somewhat  similar  step 
toward  so-called  economy  in  closing  cer- 
tain experimental  stations  by  mandating 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
blocking  its  funds  so  that  those  closures 
cannot  be  made  until  Congress  has  had 
a  full  opportunity,  in  the  regular  appro- 
priation bills,  to  consider  all  the  rami- 
fications and  all  the  reasons  pro  and 
con. 

That  is  the  appropriate  way  to  make 
our  continued  resistance  felt  against 
senseless,  unjustifiable,  and  cruel- 
hearted  closures,  through  the  regular 
legislative  procedures  of  Congress. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Driver  is  a  conscien- 
tious, able,  and  competent  individual, 
well  trained  to  his  service  in  prior  years 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration.  I  be- 
lieve that  personally  he  has  the  interests 
of  the  veterans  at  heart,  and  that  it 
would  be  grossly  unfair  to  condemn  him 
for  something  over  which,  at  this  time, 
he  has  no  control. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Driver,  and  in  so 
doing  make  clear  that  I  propose  to  con- 
tinue the  fight  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  through  legislat^n,  and  at 
every  other  level  where  it  is  possible  to 
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modify  or  to  eliminate  these  closures, 
which  I  believe  to  be  unjust  and  unfair 
and  which  I  am  convinced  Mr.  Driver,  in 
his  own  good  time,  will  be  helpful  in  try- 
ing to  rectify  through  proper  steps  and 
legislative  procedures. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  Senator— and  I  am  asking 
this  question  for  the  record— that  on  the 
basis  of  a  certain  directive  issued,  I  as- 
sume, by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  in  effect, 
put  on  a  stop  order.  Was  a  certain  date 
fixed,  at  which  these  activities  would 
cease? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
They  were  to  cease  about  April  1.  The 
stop  order  has  been  put  on  until  such 
time  as  the  regular  money  bills  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  come  before 
our  committee,  so  that  we  can  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  them  and  to 
hear  witnesses. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  I  take  it,  one 
of  the  avenues  open  to  those  of  us  who 
feel  very  keenly  on  this  subject — and 
none  feels  more  keenly  than  I  do  about 
what  has  happened  to  the  Miles  City  fa- 
cility—is that  even  though  a  directive 
has  been  issued  ordering  the  closing  of 
the  Miles  City  facility  by  June  30,  it  is 
still  within  the  purview  and  authority 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
take  appropriate  action  to  prevent  that 
order  from  going  into  effect? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    The  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  is  an  able  and  valued  mem- 
ber of  our  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations.   It  is  my  opinion — and  I  hope 
that  is  his — that  we  could  follow  a  course 
somewhat  along  the  same  line.     For- 
tunately, from  the  standpoint  of  the  ag- 
ricultural experiment  stations,  we  have 
a  convenient  vehicle  on  which  to  carry 
our  amendment,  because  it  was  an  agri- 
cultural appropriation  supplemental  bill. 
So  far  as  I  know,  we  do  not  have  a 
supplemental  bill  in  this  area;  but  it  oc- 
curs to  me  and  what  I  have  in  mind  is 
that  we  could  take  this  matter  up  de 
novo  in  our  own  right,  because,  after  all, 
the  Veterans'  Administration— as  do  all 
other    departments    of    Government — 
must  come  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  funds  to  enable  it  to  function. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Of  course,  we  can- 
not withhold  funds  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  the  care  of  veterans, 
but  I  have  discussed  this  matter  inform- 
ally with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Independent  Offices  Appropriations 
Committee,  under  which  comes  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  affairs — and  I  am 
referring  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ing  [Mr.  Magnuson] — asking  that  that 
committee  take  this  matter  up.    While  I 
intend  to  vote  for  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Driver,  I  do  not 
intend  to  stop  any  and  all  efforts  I  can 
■   make   to   keep   the   Miles   City   facility 
functioning.     I   believe  that  what  has 
been  done  to  the  Miles  City  facility  is 
disgraceful  and  is  not  founded  on  fact. 
All  the  facts  are  against  closing,  because 
It  has  a  competent  medical  staff,  and  it 


serves  an  area  larger  than  all  the  New 
England  States  combined. 

Yesterday  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  giv- 
ing aid  to  Appalachia,  an  area  of  165,000 
square  miles.  The  State  of  Montana 
alone  is  148,000  square  miles  in  area.  So 
that  is  a  factor.  We  have  had  a  full  pa- 
tient load  since  this  directive  was  issued. 
There  was  one  vacancy  in  the  Miles  City 
hospital  the  day  the  directive  was  is- 
sued, and  that  same  night  there  were 
two,  because  one  veteran  died. 

What  about  people  from  the  western 
Dakotas?  They  come  from  the  State  of 
South  Dakota,  which  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mtindt]  in  part  rep- 
resents, and  from  northern  Wyoming. 
Where  are  they  going?  Are  they  going 
500  or  600  miles  away?  What  about 
their  families,  and  the  therapeutic  value 
their  visits  furnish  in  the  recovery  of 
patients? 

What  about  the  obligations  of  Con- 
gress by  law  and  statute  toward  these 
veterans?  Do  we  wish  all  veterans  to 
go  to  the  big  cities?  Are  we  trying  to 
create  rural  slums  and,  at  the  same  time, 
urban  blighted  areas?  That  is  what  will 
happen.    This  policy  is  a  disgrace. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  makes  a  good  point  in  inviting 
attention  to  the  geographical  conditions 
which  exist  in  the  great  Middle  West,  or 
the  upper  Midwest,  or  however  we  wish 
to  designate  the  areas  of  Wyoming,  the 
Dakotas,  and  Montana.  Distances  are 
great  in  those  areas.  When  we  impose 
upon  the  veteran  and  his  family  the  need 
to  go  great  distances  with  poor  transpor- 
tation facilities  for  either  the  hospitaliza- 
tion or  for  his  claims  problems  we  are 
foisting  every  burden  on  the  veteran,  or 
on  the  veterans'  service  organizations, 
for  costs  which  rightly  should  be  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Let  me  explain  to  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  what  I  have  in 
mind  as  a  device  which  could  be  used  in 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I 
have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
consideration  to  this  device.  We  could 
use  precisely  the  same  formula  used  in 
connection  with  the  agricultural  supple- 
mental bill,  even  though  we  do  not  have 
a  supplemental  bill  before  us,  because  I 
see  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  or  the  Con- 
gress should  not  be  able  to  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion prohibiting  the  use  of  any  of  the 
funds  heretofore  appropriated  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  the  purposes  of 
closing,  moving,  or  changing  veterans 
facilities  in  conformity  with  this  order. 
Those  changes  cost  money.  They  have 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  employees  be- 
ing moved.  We  can  mandate  the  funds 
and  block  them.  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
much  more  appropriate  way  for  the  Con- 
gress to  work  its  will  than  to  throw  a 
knife  into  the  back  of  Mr.  Driver,  who,  I 
am  confident,  is  not  responsible  for  orig- 
inating these  particular  examples  of  mis- 
judgment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  When  I  appeared 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  I  pointed  out  that  not  a  dime 
would  be  saved  in  the  so-called  $23.5 


million  saving,  which  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Administrator  has  stated  would  be 
the  case.    On  the  basis  of  126  employees 
in  the   Miles   City   veterans   hospital— 
and,  I  am  not  being  provincial — despite 
the  fact  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion stated  that  all  the  displaced  peo- 
ple would  be  taken  care  of,  it  admitted 
that  only  33  would  be  taken  care  of.    It 
is  not  going  to  save  any  money.    This 
is  the  most  expensive  program  which  it 
is   undertaking,  because   it  is  building 
new   hospitals  today.    The   Miles  City 
facility   is   practically   a   new   hospital. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  has  au- 
thorizations for  almost  $100  million  to 
build  new  facilities  over  the  next  5  years. 
I  do  not  know  what  it  is  doing.    I  can- 
not understand  it.    The  program  is  un- 
just and  uncalled  for.    It  is  making  the 
veterans  in  my  area  second-class  citizens. 
Mr.  MUNDT.    Not  only  is  it  proposed 
to  continue  the  people  in  their  employ- 
ment, but  they  must  be  reimbursed  for 
their  moving  expenses  if  they  are  shifted 
from  Miles  City  or  Fargo  or  Sioux  City 
to  a  metropolitan  area. 

In  addition,  when  we  shift  families 
supported  by  Veterans'  Administration 
employees  from  Miles  City  or  Sioux  Falls 
or  Fargo  to  a  metropolitan  area,  where 
living  costs  are  substantially  higher,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  start  upgrading  the 
civil  service  classifications  of  those  em- 
ployees, to  keep  them  happy,  and  to  pay 
them  higher  salaries  so  that  they  can 
live  with  their  families  on  the  same 
standard  of  living  on  which  they  previ- 
ously lived. 

Therefore,  instead  of  a  saving,  there 
will  be  a  loss,  in  the  final  analysis, 
since  such  higher  salaries  would  eventu- 
ally eat  up  these  supposed  economies. 

I  submit  that  Congress  has  a  right  to 
specify,  through  its  Appropriations 
Committees,  supported  by  Congress,  that 
not  a  dime  appropriated  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  shall  be  used  to  effectu- 
ate these  closings.  The  closings  cost 
money.  In  that  way,  we  can  make  our 
feelings  effective,  instead  of  striking  at 
the  nomination  of  a  man  who  was  not 
connected  with  this  program  from  its  in- 
ception, who  was  not  in  charge  at  the 
takeoff,  but  who  is  present  now  at  the 
crash  landing. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  brief,  and  then  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton].  I  wish  to  reply,  first,  to 
the  telegram  from  the  National  Com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion  which 
was  read  by  the  minority  leader.  The 
Commander  of  the  American  Legion  does 
not  have  the  responsibility  of  voting  on 
the  nomination.  The  Commander  of  the 
American  Legion  was  not  present  at  the 
hearings  to  hear  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Driver.  He  did  not  reach  the  conclusion 
that  those  of  us  reached  who  testified 
against  him  have  reached;  namely,  that 
he  was  not  frank  with  the  Senate.  He 
was  not  intellectually  honest.  His  in- 
tellectual dishonesty  took  the  form  of 
making  some  misrepresentations  of  fact, 
as  brought  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf].  The  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  in  his  statement,  has 
also  pointed  out  that  he  has  reserva- 
tions in  regard  to  this  man's  intellectual 
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honesty  and  reliability,  and  his  truth- 
fulness. 

That  is  the  issue.  Whether  we  talk 
about  a  scapegoat  or  a  whipping  boy,  the 
responsibility  is  the  Senate's  in  passing 
upon  the  competency  of  the  nominee. 

Any  nominee  who  comes  before  the 
Senate  and  engages  in  the  kind  of  eva- 
sion and  duplicity  in  his  testimony  that 
Mr.  Driver  engaged  in  will  not  get  my 

vote. 

I  also  say  to  the  Commander  of  the 
American  Legion  that  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  hear  how  the  rank  and  file 
members  of  the  American  Legion,  who 
are  affected  by  this  program,  feel  about 
this  nominee. 

The  attempt  is  made  to  sidestep  his 
connection  with  the  program;  but  he 
testified  for  the  program.  It  is  said, 
"What  choice  did  he  have?  After  all, 
this  is  the  administration's  program." 

Is  that  not  the  test  of  a  man?  Is  that 
not  the  test  of  a  man  who  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  an  administrative  position? 
If  he  thinks  a  program  is  wrong,  intel- 
lectual honesty  calls  upon  him  to  say  so. 
When  direct  questions  were  put  to  him, 
as  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
CALF]  put  them  to  him.  he  engaged  in 
evasion  and  lack  of  frankness,  as  the 
Senator  said. 

We  also  have  an  obligation  today  to 
give  him  a  chance  to  cleanse  himself. 
He  could  have  done  that  if  we  had  post- 
poned consideration  of  the  nomination 
and  if  a  legislative  committee  could  have 
studied  this  program.  We  could  still  do 
so.  We  can  do  it  by  laying  the  nom- 
ination on  the  table  for  the  time  being 
and  taking  it  up  after  we  have  finished 
consideration  of  the  legislative  program. 
Before  the  debate  is  ended,  I  shall 
move  to  lay  the  nomination  on  the  table 
for  the  time  being. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr^  President,  I  can- 
not find  myself  in  accord  with  the  very 
able  and  lucid  statement  made  by  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MuNDT].  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
vote  against  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Driver,  if  I  am  com- 
pelled to  vote  today. 

What  is  the  situation?  Yesterday  23 
Senators — in  addition  to  that,  2  other 
Senators  by  live  pairs  and  a  third  Sen- 
ator by  stating  his  position — a  total  of 
26  Senators  asked  the  Senate — to  do 
what?  They  asked  the  Senate  to  give 
them  30  days  to  satisfy  themselves  be- 
fore they  are  compelled  to  vote  on  the 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Driver's  nomination. 
The  majority  in  the  Senate  denied  us 
that  consideration.  I  refuse  to  vote  for 
confirmation  under  duress. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  pass  on  whether 
Mr.  Driver  was  guilty  of  incorrect  be- 
havior or  lack  of  frankness  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  committee.  I  was  not 
present.  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
only  briefly  to  glance  at  the  testimony. 
Therefore,  in  votmg  against  the  con- 
firmation, I  am  not  voting  against  Mr. 
Driver  personally.  I  am  voting  against 
the  confirmation  because  it  is  the  only 
course  left  open  to  those  of  us  who  feel 
so  deeply  about  an  issue  that  is  fast 


coming  over  the  horizon,  which  affects 
thousands  of  veterans  in  this  country. 

I  must  know  how  strongly  Mr.  Driver 
re?illy  feels  about  closing  veterans  hos- 
pitals in  the  less  populated  sections.  I 
shall  not  vote  for  his  confirmation  until 
I  do  know. 

My  vote  carries  no  reflection  on  Mr. 
Driver's  character  and  integrity. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
vote  to  confirm  the  nomination  of  Wil- 
liam J.  Driver  as  Veterans'  Administra- 
tor. Mr.  Driver  is  a  career  employee  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  where  he 
compiled  an  enviable  record.  But  I  hope 
the  State  of  New  York,  where  he  was 
born  and  educated,  can  claim  some  credit 
for  him. 

Mr.  Driver  served  with  high  distinction 
in  World  War  II,  receiving  the  Bronze 
Star,  the  Legion  of  Merit,  the  Order  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  the  French  Croix 
de  Guerre.  He  joined  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  1946.  and  began  his  prog- 
ress upward  through  the  ranks— progress 
which  was  interrupted  by  recall  to  service 
during  the  Korean  war. 

During  the  last  2  weeks,  I  and  many 
other  Senators  have  questioned  Mr. 
Driver  closely  on  the  closing  of  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  light  of  the  facts  now 
known  to  me,  I  do  not  intend  to  modify 
my  opposition  to  these  closings.  How- 
ever, this  does  not  alter  my  respect  for 
Mr.  Driver.  He  conducted  himself  ca- 
pably at  the  hearings,  and  I  was  im- 
pressed by  his  honesty  and  candor.  I 
was  also  impressed  by  his  willingness  to 
cooperate  with  Senators,  and  I  think  he 
will  be  as  helpful  as  he  can,  as  we  con- 
tinue to  press  for  a  reexamination  of  the 
hospital  closings.  He  is  a  man  who  is 
obviously  and  deeply  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  our  Nation's  veterans. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Driver  on  his  nom- 
ination.   I  will  vote  for  his  confirmation. 

CONSOLIDATION    OF    SIOUX    FALLS    VETERANS 
FACILITIES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  being  called  upon  to  vote  on  the  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  William  Driver  as  the 
new  Veterans'  Administration  head. 
Because  of  the  proposed  consolidation 
and  transfer  of  a  number  of  VA  person- 
nel from  Sioux  Falls  to  St.  Paul  many  of 
the  veterans  in  my  State  are  asking  me 
to  vote  against  Mr.  Driver's  confirma- 
tion. 

As  I  have  previously  stated  on  the 
Senate  floor  and  before  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  I  am  strongly  op- 
posed to  this  transfer  of  personnel.  I 
think  it  not  only  jeopardizes  veterans 
services,  but  aggravates  another  serious 
problem.  I  refer  to  the  mistaken  policy 
of  concentrating  Government  agencies 
in  heavily  congested  metropolitan  areas. 
Not  only  does  this  further  aggravate  the 
population  pressures  of  urban  areas,  but 
it  deprives  sparsely  populated  States 
such  as  South  Dakota  of  a  helpful  eco- 
nomic stimulus.  If  economy  calls  for 
the  consolidation  of  existing  VA  offices, 
it  would  seem  to  make  more  sense  if 
cities  such  as  Sioux  Falls  received  the 
benefit  of  additional  personnel  rather 
than  larger  cities  such  as  St.  Paul. 

Frankly,  I  sympathize  with  the  objec- 
tions being  raised  by  veterans  in  my 


State  to  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Driver, 
and  yet,  I  know  that  Mr.  Driver  is  simply 
executing  policy  that  has  been  set  at  a 
higher  level.  Even  if  we  were  to  reject 
his  confirmation  the  policy  guidelines 
would  still  be  the  same,  and  so  would  the 
problems  with  which  we  are  now  faced. 
I  think,  therefore,  it  does  not  serve  a 
useful  purpose  to  hold  Mr.  Driver  re- 
sponsible for  what  appears  to  be  top 
administration  policy.  But  let  me  make 
it  perfectly  clear  that  the  veterans  in- 
stallations in  my  State  are  urgently 
needed  and  I  will  fight  with  all  my 
strength  any  move  to  close  any  of  them. 

I  do  want  the  Record  to  show  the  feel- 
ing expressed  to  me  on  this  issue.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  names  and  addresses  of  persons 
sending  me  telegrams  in  opposition  to 
this  confirmation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sioux  Palls,  S.  Dak., 

January  29,  1965. 
Senator  George  McGovern, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Understand  confirmation  of  Driver  as  VA 
Administrator  is  to  be  voted  on  morning  of 
January  30,  1965.  Urge  your  negative  vote 
and  every  blocking  action  available  to  your 
office. 

Orville  Devaney, 
State  Commander,  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 


Sioux  Falls,   S.   Dak., 

January  29,  1965. 
Senator  George  McGovern, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Understand  Driver's  confirmation  as  Ad- 
ministrator veterans'  affairs  to  be  voted  on 
January  30.  1965.     Urge  negative  vote. 

Ray  Asmussen. 


Sioux  Falls,   S.  Dak., 

January  30,  1965. 
Hon.   George   McGovern, 
U.S.   Senate, 
Washington,   D.C.: 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  approval  of  Wil- 
liam Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Earl  Farley. 


Sioux  Falls,    S.   Dak., 

January  30,  1965. 
Hon.    George   McGovern, 
U.S.   Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  urge   you   to  vote   against  approval  of 
William  Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

OLE   TwnE. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30, 1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  approval  of  Wil- 
liam Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Lawrence  Rick. 


Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30, 1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  approval  of  Wil- 
liam Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Tom  Nordquist. 
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Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30, 1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  approval  of  Wil- 
liam Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Russell  Venabd. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30, 1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  approval  or  Wil- 
liam Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Chuck  Carlson. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30,1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate,  . — 

Washington,  D.C.: 

I  urge   you   to   vote   against  approval   of 
William  Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Adams. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30,1965. 
Hon.  George  McGoviniN, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  urge   you   to   vote   against  approval   of 
William  Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Irving  Frick. 


Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30,  1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I   urge   you   to   vote   against   approval   of 
William  Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

James  Stoner. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30,1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  approval  of  Wil- 
liam Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  Beuehler. 


Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30,  1965. 
Hon.  George  McGoveen, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  approval  of  Wil- 
liam Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Rot  Euro. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30,  1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  approval  of  Wil- 
liam Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Willaed  Jensen. 


Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30, 1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  urge   you   to  vote   against  approval  of 
William  Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 

Sincerely. 

Ervtn  Jenson. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30, 1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I  urge   you   to   vote   against  approval   of 
William  Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  Lauxman. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30,  1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I   urge   you   to   vote   against  approval   of 
William  Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 
—  Ike  Underwood. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30,  1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I   urge    you    to   vote   against   approval   of 
William  Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Nels  Thompson. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30,  1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I  urge   you   to   vote   against   approval   of 
William  Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Stan  Fillingsness. 


Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30,1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  approval  of  Wil- 
liam Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Gordon  Pedeesen. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30. 1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  approval  of  Wil- 
liam Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Jensen. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30, 1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I  lu-ge  you  to  vote  against  approval  of  Wil- 
liam Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Leonard  Uecker. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30,  1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I   urge   you   to   vote   against  approval   of 
William  Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  Johnson. 


Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30,  1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I   urge   you   to  vote  against  approval   of 
William  Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Martin  Weber. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30.  1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

I   urge   you   to  vote   against  approval   of 
William  Driver  as  VA   Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Bob  Lillems. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30,  1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I  \irge   you   to  vote  against  approval   of 
William  Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Vernon  L.  Hustrulid. 


Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30,  1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  B.C.: 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  approval  of  Wil- 
liam Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Rat  Messleb. 


Sioux  Palls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30.  1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

1  urge  you  to  vote  against  approval  of  Wil- 
liam Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Palmer  Hustrxtlio. 


Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30, 1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  approval  of 
William  Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Warren  Wickstrom. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30, 1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I   iirge   you  to  vote   against   approval  of 
William  Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Tillman  Kittelson. 

Siotnt  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30, 1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I   \irge   you  to  vote   against   approval  of 
William  Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Wayne  Hustbulid. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30, 1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I   urge   you  to  vote  against   approval  of 
William  Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Alex  Singer. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30, 1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  approval  of  Wil- 
liam Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Rot  Bovill. 
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Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak., 

January  30. 1965. 
Hon.  George  McGqvern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  approval  of  Wil- 
liam Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

R.  L.  EmSCHET.K. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30, 1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern,  - 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  approval  of  Wil- 
liam Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

George  R.  Clat, 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30, 1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  approval  of  Wil- 
liam Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Merle  Twedt. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30, 1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  approval  of  Wil- 
liam Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Norm  Ntgaard. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30,  1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  approval  of  Wil- 
liam Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

James  Hattg. 


Siovx  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30,  1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  urge  you  to  vote   against  approval  of 
William  Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

William  Mulleb. 


Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30,  1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C: 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  approval  of  Wil- 
liam Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Wesley  F.  Arends. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30.  1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  approval  of  Wil- 
liam Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Marlln  Klostergaabd. 

Sioxjx  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30.  1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  urge   you   to   vote   against  approval  of 
William  Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Harrt  Peterson. 

SioTJx  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30,  1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I   urge   you   to   vote   against  approval  of 
William  Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Ed  Fitzgerald. 


Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30,  1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I   urge   you   to  vote    against  approval  of 
William  Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Burdette  Peterson. 


Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30.  1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I   urge   you   to  vote   against  approval  of 
William  Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Clinton  Klostergaabd. 


Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30. 1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I   urge   you   to   vote   against   approval   of 
William  Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

L.    L.    liAWRENSEN. 


Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30, 1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I    urge   you    to   vote    against   approval    of 
William  Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Leland  Klastergaard. 


Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30, 1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  urge   you   to   vote   against   approval   of 
William  Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Clayton  Feddebson. 


Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30,1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I   urge   you   to   vote   against   approval    of 
William  Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Clifford  Jonnes. 


Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30,  1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I   urge    you   to   vote    against   approval   of 
William  Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

William  Lawrensen. 


Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30,  1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  urge   you   to  vote    against  approval   of 
William  Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Earl  Williams. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30.  1965. 
Hon.  George  McG,overn, 
U.S.  Senate,  Y 

Washington,  D.C.} 

I   urge   you   to  vote    against   approval  of 
William  Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

MiK£  Bak. 


Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30,  1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C: 

I  urge    you   to   vote   against   approval  of 
William  Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Clinton  Klostergaard. 


Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30,  1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C: 

I   urge    you    to    vote   against    approval  of 
William  Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Elmer  Duerst. 


Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30,  1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C: 

I   urge   you   to   vote   against   approval  of 
William  Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Jim  Kennedy. 
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Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30.  1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C: 

I  urge   you   to   vote   against   approval  of 
William  Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  Dubrall. 


Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

January  30,  1965. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C: 

I  urge   you   to   vote   against   approval  of 
William  Driver  as  VA  Administrator. 
Sincerely, 

Franz  Ryger. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  38, 
which  would  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  proposed  reductions  and 
closings  of  VA  facilities  be  canceled. 

Yesterday  I  voted  for  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
to  postpone  action  on  the  nomination 
now  before  the  Senate. 

I  have  taken  these  actions  because  I 
believe  that  the  proposals  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  are  incredibly 
careless  of  the  welfare  of  many  of  our 
Nation's  veterans. 

Nevertheless,  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
confirmation  of  William  Driver  as  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. I  have  a  high  regard  for  his  ability, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  he  may  be  per- 
suaded to  see  the  error  of  these  decisions 
which  have  been  forced  upon  him  by  cir- 
cumstances beyond  his  control. 

Now  that  the  Senate  has  rejected  the 
motion  which  would  have  postponed  ac- 
tion on  the  nomination,  I  believe  that  the 
best  interests  of  our  veterans  will  be 
served  by  speedy  confirmation  of  this  ap- 
pointment, so  that  the  VA  may  have  a 
permanent  and  not  an  Acting  Adminis- 
trator. 


Mr  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  despite 
the  involvement  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Driver  in 
the  arbitrai-y  decision  resulting  in  plans 
to  close  various  veterans  hospitals  and 
terminate  the  regional  VA  office  in 
Cheyenne,  Wyo..  I  will  not  oppose  his 
nomination  as  Administrator  of  Vet- 
Prans'  Affairs.  It  is  recognized  that  Mr. 
Driver  is  simply  an  unfortunately  placed 
7o<y  in  the  mechanism  of  the  Federal 
leviathan  that  recognizes  the  preemi- 
nence of  executive  power.  He  is  forced 
at  a  most  unpropitious  time  to  be  the 
amplifier  through  which  the  President's 
voice  is  broadcast  on  an  extremely  un- 
popular decision.  . 

Accordingly,  I  will  vote  in  favor  of  the 
Driver  nomination  in  the  hope  that  his 
recent  experience  in  regard  to  the  vet- 
erans hospitals  will  in  some  means  in- 
duce him  to  act  as  independently  as  pos- 
sible while  holding  office  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Great  Society. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  1  o'clock  has  arrived.  Under  the 
order  previously  entered,  the  question 
novt-  before  the  Senate  is,  Will  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  nomination 
of  W.  J.  Driver,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs? 

On  this  vote  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  __^„„      rr^v, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  correct  in  understanding,  upon 
advice  from  the  Parliamentarian,  that  a 
motion  to  table  the  question  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  to  a  time 
certain  would  be  out  of  order  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  Senate  is  pro- 
ceeding under  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  to  vote  at  an  hour  certain  on 
the  nomination  and  such  a  motion  would 
not  be  in  order  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquii-y- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Would  it  be  in  order  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  set  aside  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  for  a  time 
certain  in  order  to  consider  a  motion  to 
lay  the  ouestion  on  the  table? 

The  "presiding  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  a  unanimous-consent  request  is  al- 
ways in  order,  except  under  a  few  cir- 
cumstances prohibited  by  the  rules. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentai-y  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  be  willing 
to  propose  a  unanimous-consent  request 
that  the  -Senator  from  Oregon  be  per- 
mitted to  make  his  motion  to  table  right 
now,  but  I  would  have  to  oppose  that 
part  of  the  motion  which  would  post- 
pone the  vote  until  a  time  certain. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  only  time  I 
am  asking  for— merely  time  enough  to 
make  the  motion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  may  be  allowed  to  make  his 


motion  to  table  and  that  a  vote  be  taken 
on  that  motion  immediately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  If, 
for  example,  a  motion  to  table  the  motion 
to  confirm  the  nomination  should  carry, 
that  vote  would  end  the  matter  for  the 
time  being. 

Mr   MORSE.    For  the  time  being. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  the 
nomination  would  then  be  dead.  Under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  a  tabling  motion 
of  the  type  proposed  would  constitute  a 
final  decision  of  the  Senate  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion. ,     ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   a 

further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  a  motion  to  table 
should  fail,  immediately  thereafter  a  vote 
would  be  taken  on  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Chair  has  ruled 
that  a  vote  to  lay  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  on  the  table  would  kill  the 
nomination.  If  the  question  is  on  the 
table,  can  it  not  be  taken  from  the  table 
by  motion  at  some  future- time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Any 
proposition  that  has  been  tabled  is  in 
effect  killed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  give  me  his  attention  for 
a  moment? 

It  is  not  the  intention  or  the  desire  of 
the   Senator  from   Oregon  to   kill  the 
nomination.    But  I  believe  that  the  de- 
bate has  brought  out  the  point  of  view 
of  some  Senators  that  was  not  under- 
stood yesterday  when  the  motion  to  post- 
pone for  30  days  was  voted  down.   There 
is  power  in  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  that  26  Members  of 
this  body  asked  the  Senate  for  further 
time  to  consider  the  nomination  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  testimony  of  the  nominee 
on    Veterans'    Administration    hospital 
policy.    It  is  difficult  for  me  to  beheve 
that  the  Senate,  at  the  close  of  the  pres- 
ent debate,  would  wish  to  continue  to 
deny  to  such  a  substantial  number  of 
Senators  further  time  to  consider  the 
nomination.   I  am  not  married  to  any  30- 
day  postponement  figure.    But  I  believe 
that  a  period  of  time  ought  to  be  allowed 
before  a  vote  is  taken  on  the  question  of 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  nominee  himself  if 
from  no  other  standpoint. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  two  leaders 
and  other  Senators  consider  whether  or 
not  they  would  give  consent  to  a  unam- 
mous-consent    agreement    to    be    pro- 


pounded by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  action  on  the  nomination  be  delayed 

for  10  days.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  now  operating  under  a  reservation 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  TMr.  Dirk- 
sen]  to  object  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana.  Under  that  reserva- 
tion the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  the 
floor.  Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  de- 
sire to  be  heard  on  his  reservation? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No.  I  withdraw  it. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,  I 

object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  hour  of  1  o'clock  hav- 
ing arrived,  under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed  

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  I  say  for 
the  benefit  of  the  majority  leader  that 
he  has  obtained  from  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  the  last  unanimous-consent 
agreement  in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  in  order  that  I  may 
reply? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     The  Senator  was 
aware  of  the  fact  that  I  was  prepared— 
in  fact  I  made  the  request — to  permit 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  make  his 
motion  to  table  the  pending  business. 
Then,  as  I  understood,  the  Senator  said 
that  that  was  all  he  wanted.    Later  on 
he  came  forward  with  a  10-day  exten- 
sion proposal. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  that  very 
much,  but  the  present  action  has  con- 
vinced me  that  unanimous-consent 
agreements  defeat  the  public  interest. 
I  shall  oppose  them. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  should  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with   what  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  said.    Yesterday  many 
of  us  understood  that  discussion  of  the 
nomination  would  proceed  today.    If  we 
had  known  that  a  unanimous-consent 
request  would  be  proposed,  we  would  have 
been  present.    There  was  a  time  when 
there  would  always  be  a  quorum  call 
when   a  controversial  subject  like  the 
present  one  was  brought  up.     If  that 
same  principle  had  applied  to  the  pres- 
ent issue,  and  there  had  been  a  quorum 
call,     no     unanimous-consent     request 
would  have  been  successful. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  principle  of 
unanimous  consent  comes  into  jeopardy 
because  we  must  confirm  the  nomina- 
tion today. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Driver  came 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  the 
morning  of  the  day  that  Mr.  Driver  made 
his  announcement.  They  did  not  dare 
postpone  the  hearing.  Then  he  made  his 
announcement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senate  that  unless 
there  is  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
to  delay  the  vote  further,  the  Chair  wUl 
put  the  question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Before  I  state  the 
parliamentary  inquiry.  I  wish  to  say  that 
procedurally  what  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  said  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect, and  the  leadership  is  at  fault.  That 
must  be  my  responsibility. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  was  not  trying  to 
criticize  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand.  In 
extenuation,  before  I  propound  my  par- 
liamentary inquiry,  I  wish  to  state  that 
I,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  went  around 
to  Senators  to  find  out  if  it  would  be 
acceptable  to  them  to  operate  on  the 
basis  on  which  we  have  proceeded.  I 
thought  I  had  received  unanimous  ap- 
proval. I  did  not  see  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  It  was  not  my  understand- 
ing that,  when  the  Senate  defeated  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  the 
issue  would  go  over  to  today.  But  it  did. 
It  has  worked  out  that  way.  I  am  sorry 
for  the  whole  thing,  but  that  is  the  way 
it  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  William  J. 
Driver  to  be  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs?  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Grxjening].  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  J.-vcksonI.  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadge]  are  absent  on  ofiScial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNRONEY]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Y.ARBOROTJGH]  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper].  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson],  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  are  absent  on  oflQ- 
cial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [ Mr.  Dominick]  .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  75, 
nays  7,  as  follows: 

[No.  13  Ex.] 


YEAS— 75 

Aiken 

Harris 

Morton 

Allott 

Hart 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Murphy 

Bass 

Hill 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Bible 

Inouye 

Pell 

Boggs 

Javits 

Proxmlre 

Brewster 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Jordan, Idaho 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd.  Va. 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Robertson 

BjTd.  W.  Va. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Saltonstall 

Cannon 

Kuchel 

Simpson 

Carlson 

Lausche 

Smathers 

Case 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith 

Church 

Long.  La. 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Cooper 

ManEfleld 

Symington 

Dlrksen 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

McOee 

Tower 

Eastland 

McGovern 

Tvdlngs 

Ellender 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Ervin 

McNamara 

Williams.  Del. 

Fannin 

Miller 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Fong 

Mondale 
NAYS— 7 

Young,  Ohio 

Anderson 

Metcair 

Morse 

Cotton 

Moiitoya 

Prouty 

Cxrrtls 

NOT  VOTING- 

-18 

Dodd 

Hlckenlooper 

Muskie 

Dominick 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Fulbright 

Johnston 

Russell 

Gore 

McCarthy 

Scott 

Gruenlng 

Monroney 

Talmadge 

Hayden 

Moss 

Yarborough 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  has  confirmed  Mr.  William 
J.  Driver  to  be  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  in  a 
telegram  to  me,  describes  Mr.  Driver  as 
"a  career  official  eminently  qualified  to 
this  post,"  and  the  VFW  telegram  from 
the  national  commander  in  chief,  John 
A.  Jenkins,  concludes,  "and  it  will  be 
deeply  appreciated  by  the  1,300,000  mem- 
bers of  the  VFW  if  you  will  vote  con- 
fii-mation  when  presented  today." 

The  American  Legion  in  a  telegram 
to  the  Senate  majority  leader  describes 
Mr.  Driver  as  "competent  and  qualified 
and  that  his  confirmation  should  be  con- 
sidered separate  and  apart  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  Administration  to  close  cer- 
tain installations." 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  these  tele- 
grams and  representations  made  to  me 
by  these  major  national  veterans'  or- 
ganizations I  voted  in  support  of  Senate 
confirmation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C, 

February  2.  1965. 
Senator  Mauhine  B.  Nextberger, 
Washington,  DC: 

VFW  vehemently  opposed  to  closing  of  VA 
facilities  ordered  by  White  House  and  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Most  unfortunate  that  these 
closings   announced   shortly  after   appoint- 


ment of  William  J.  Driver  as  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministrator who  has  responsibility  of  carry- 
ing out  administration  policy  to  reduce  serv- 
ices for  veterans.  Driver  is  a  career  official 
eminently  qualified  to  fill  this  post  and  it 
will  be  deeply  appreciated  by  the  1,300,000 
members  of  the  VFW  if  you  will  vote  for  his 
confirmation  when  presented  today. 
John  A.  Jenkins, 
Commander  in  Chief. 

Washington,  B.C., 

February  1, 1965. 
Senator  Matjkine  B.  Neuberger, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Disabled  American  Veterans  support  Wil- 
liam Driver  for  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  appreciate  your  vote  for  confirmation. 
William  G.  Dwyer, 
"National  Commander  Disabled  Ameri- 
can  Veterans. 


Washington,  D.C, 

February  2,  1965. 
Senator  Maurine  B.  Nextberger, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

AM  VETS  (the  American  Veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  Korea)  strongly  urges  your  favor- 
able consideration  and  affirmative  vote  with 
respect  to  the  pending  confirmation  of  Wil- 
liam J.  Driver  as  the  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Lincoln  S.  Tamraz, 
National  Commander. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
sider Calendar  No.  52,  S.  701,  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  701) 
to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement,  1962,  signed  at  New 
York  on  September  28,  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments,  on 
page  1,  line  7,  after  the  word  "effect",  to 
insert  "or  until  the  Congress  by  concur- 
rent resolution  determines  that  an  un- 
warranted increase  in  the  price  of  coffee 
has  occurred,";  on  page  3,  after  line  5, 
to  strike  out; 

Sec.  4.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States  should  continue  to  adhere 
to  the  International  Coffee  Agreement,  1962, 
only  so  long  as  that  agreement  does  not 
operate  to  produce  unwarranted  Increases 
In  the  price  of  coffee  In  the  United  States. 
In  the  event  that  It  is  determined  by  the 


President  or  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Con- 
fess that  an  unwarranted  Increase  In  the 
nrice  of  coffee  has  occurred  and  is  attribut- 
able to  the  application  or  operation  of  the 
agreement,  It  Is  the  further  sense  of  the  Con- 
oress  that  the  President  should  forthwith  ap- 
nlv  to  the  International  Coffee  Council  and 
the  Executive  Board  for  such  corrective  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion If  following  a  reasonable  period,  not  to 
exceed  seventy-five  days,  after  such  applica- 
tion the  President  finds  that  the  Council 
has  failed  to  make  such  adjustment  of 
auotas  or  to  take  such  other  corrective  ac- 
tion as  is  necessary  to  remedy  the  situation, 
he  shall  report  his  findings  to  the  Congress 
with  such  recommendations  as  he  may  con- 
sider appropriate. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  24,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "5"  to  "4";  in 
line  25,  after  the  word  "this",  to  strike 
out  "Act.  other  than  the  powers  and  du- 
ties conferred  on  him  by  section  4."  and 
insert  "Act":  on  page  4,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  6.  to  change  the  section  num- 
ber from  "6"  to  "5";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  17,  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "7"  to  "6":  and  on  page  5,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  1,  to  change  the  sec- 
tion number  of  "8"  to  "7";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "International  Coffee 
Agreement  Act  of  1965". 

Sec  2.  On  and  after  the  entry  Into  force 
of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement,  1962. 
and  for  such  period  prior  to  October  1,  1968, 
as  the  agreement  remains  In  effect,  or  until 
the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  deter- 
mines that  an  unwarranted  increase  in  the 
price  of  coffee  has  occurred,  the  President  Is 
authorized.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  that  ageement — 

(1)  to  regulate  the  entry  of  coffee  for 
consumption,  or  withdrawal  of  coffee  frcm 
warehouses  for  consumption,  including  {A) 
the  limitation  of  entry,  or  withdrawal  from 
warehouse,  of  coffee  imported  from  countries 
which  are  not  members  of  the  International 
Coffee  Organization,  and  (B)  the  prohibi- 
tion of  entry  of  any  shipment  frcm  any 
member  of  the  International  Coffee  Organi- 
zation of  coffee  which  is  not  accompanied  by 
a  certificate  of  origin  or  a  certificate  of  re- 
export. Issued  by  a  qualified  agency  in  such 
form  as  required  under  the  agreement; 

(2)  to  require  that  every  export  or  reex- 
port of  coffee  from  the  United  States  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin  or  a 
certificate  of  reexport,  issued  by  a  qualified 
agency  of  the  United  States  designated  by 
him.  In  such  form  as  required  under  the 
agreement; 

(3)  to  require  the  keeping  of  such  rec- 
ords, statistics,  and  other  information,  and 
the  rendering  of  such  reports,  relating  to  the 
importation,  distribution,  prices,  and  con- 
sumption of  coffee  as  he  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe;  and 

(4)  to  take  such  other  action,  and  issue 
and  enforce  .such  rules  and  regulations,  as 
he  may  consider  necessary  or  appropriate  In 
order  to  Implement  the  obligations  of  the 
United    States   under   the   agreement. 

Sec  3.  As  iised  In  section  2  of  this  Act, 
"coffee"  means  coffee  as  defined  In  article  2 
of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement.  1962. 

Sec  4.  The  President  may  exercise  any 
powers  and  duties  conferred  on  him  by  this 
Act  through  such  agency  or  officer  as  he 
shall  direct.  The  powers  and  duties  con- 
ferred by  this  Act  shall  be  exercised  tn  the 
manner  the  President  considers  appropriate 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  United  States 
consumers. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  on  the  Interna- 


tional Cqffee  Agreement.  1962.  Such  report 
shall  contain  full  information  on  the  opera- 
tion of  such  agreement.  Including  full  In- 
formation with  respect  to  the  general  level 
of  prices  of  coffee.  The  report  shall  also 
include  a  summary  of  the  actions  the  United 
States  and  the  International  Coffee  Organi- 
zation have  taken  to  protect  the  interests 
of  United  States  consumers.  Such  annual 
report  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
January  15  of  each  year.  The  first  such 
report  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
January  15,  1966. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  time  to  time  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  Including  the  necessary 
expenses  and  contributions  of  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement,  1962. 
The  amount  of  the  contributions  of  the 
United  States  to  administer  the  agreement 
for  any  period  shall  not  exceed  20  per  centum 
of  the  total  contributions  assessed  for  such 
period  to  administer  the  agreement. 

Sec.  7.  The  joint  resolution  of  April  11, 
1941,  entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  carry  out 
the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Inter-American  Coffee  Agreement,  signed 
at  Washington  on  November  28,  1940,  and 
for  other  piu-poses"  (19  U.S.C.  1355  and  1356) 
is  repealed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  suggested  that  I  make  a 
brief  statement  before  returning  to  the 
hearings  on  the  education  bill.  I  am 
glad  to  oblige  the  majority  leader. 

I  consider  it  a  duty  to  make  this  brief 
statement  in  support  of  the  coffee  agree- 
ment in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Latin  American 
Affairs. 

The  coffee  agreement  is  vital  to  our  re- 
lationships with  our  Latin  American 
neighbors.  We  can  pour  money  into 
Latin  America  in  the  Alliance  for  Peace 
program;  and  we  are  doing  it  by  the 
millions.  I  shall  continue  to  support 
some  economic  aid  to  Latin  America,  but 
much  more  limited  military  aid  to  Latin 
America. 

We  would  be  wasting  the  American 
taxpayers'  dollars  in  large  measure  if  we 
were  to  turn  down  the  coffee  agreement 
which  is  so  vital  to  the  economic  posi- 
tion of  a  number  of  Latin  American 
countries.  It  is  argued  that  it  may  re- 
sult in  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  coffee  to 
the  American  housewife.  That  Is  dis- 
putable. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
support  a  coffee  agreement  on  the  as- 
sumption, although  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  borne  out  by  the  facts,  that 
there  might  be  a  slight  increase  in  the 
cost  of  coffee.  We  cannot  have  this  as 
a  one-way  street  in  our  economic  rela- 
tions with  Latin  America.  The  fact  is 
that  we  export  to  Latin  America  about 
what  we  import. 

Surely  we  cannot  deny  that  over,  say  a 
10-year  period,  our  own  prices  of  our 
exports  have  not  risen.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  argument  that  we  should  turn 
down  a  coffee  agreement  because  it  might 
raise  the  cost  of  coffee  a  very  small 
amount  per  pound  is  a  pretty  false  sense 
of  economy  on  our  part. 

The  lowering  of  the  price  of  coffee  per 
pound  in  Latin  America  is  a  loss  to  Latin 
America  that  is  far  in  excess  of  the  mil- 


lions of  dollars  that  we  pour  into  Latin 
America  by  way  of  aid. 

I  make  the  further  point  that  we  have 
engaged  in  various  interparliamentary 
conferences  with  Latin  American  coun- 
tries in  recent  years.  A  group  of  us,  the 
majority  leader  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  heading  our  delegation,  will 
leave  for  Mexico  in  the  next  few  days  for 
our  annual  parliamentary  conference 
with  the  members  of  the  Mexican  Parlia- 
ment. 

We  have  never  had  a  single  parliamen- 
tary conference  with  them,  or  with  other 
parliamentary  groups  in  Latin  America, 
without  the  problem  of  their  so-called 
one  commodity,  or  twokor  three  com- 
modities in  the  way  of  sdKcalled  raw  ma- 
terials or  natural  products  being  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States,  being  a  great 
bone  of  contention  in  those  discussions. 
There  is  a  feeling  throughout  Latin 
America  that  we  take  advantage  of  them 
in  connection  with  coffee  and  other  so- 
called  one-commodity  areas  of  Latin 
America.  If  we  want  to  really  strengthen 
our  relationships  with  Latin  America,  if 
we  want  to  really  carry  out  our  profes- 
sion that  we  are  trying  to  do  something 
about  increasing  economic  opportimity 
and  freedom  in  Latin  America,  we  should 
not  be  parsimonious  in  connection  with 
coffee.  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  coffee  agreement  is 
certain  to  increase  the  price  of  coffee. 

It  will  be  found  that  our  State  De- 
partment advisers  advise  to  the  contrary. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  want  it  understood 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
not  fi^oing  to  let  that  argument  be  the 
basis  lor  advocacy  of  opposition  to  the 
coffee  Agreement. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  agreement  which 
represents  a  progressive  step  forward  in 
our  foreign  relations  with  Latin  America. 
In  the  best  interests  of  our  country,  we 
ought  to  approve  the  agreement. 


PERSONAL     STATEMENT     BT     MR.     MAGNtTSON    ON 
THE    INTERNATIONAL    COFFEE   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  long-time  standing  engagement 
to  appear  on  a  panel  of  the  Advertising 
Council  of  America.  It  is  a  very  impor- 
tant engagement.  I  am  hopeful  that  I 
shall  be  through  before  the  Senate  votes 
on  the  coffee  agreement,  but  if  I  am  not 
through,  and  should  I  not  be  present  to 
cast  my  vote,  I  want  the  Record  to  show 
that  I  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
passage  of  the  bill  to  carry  out  the  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  under  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  is  vitally 
important  to  the  success  of  our  policies 
toward  Latin  America. 

I  say  that  because  it  is  very  clear  from 
past  experience  that  a  sharp  decline  in 
the  price  of  one  commodity  can  wipe  out 
in  one  afternoon  our  combined  efforts  to 
raise  standards  of  living  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica through  private  and  public  invest- 
ment. It  is  estimated,  for  example,  that 
each  decline  of  1  cent  per  pound  in  the 
price  of  coffee  means  a  loss  of  $70  million 
in  the  foreign  exchange  earnings  of  the 
35  principal  producing  countries  in  Latin 
America  and  elsewhere.  Such  price  de- 
clines have  happened  often  in  the  past. 
The  price  of  coffee  has  fallen  about  42 
percent  within  the  last  5  or  6  years. 
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No  amount  of  production  can  make  up 
for  that.  The  increasingly  adverse 
terms  of  trade  of  primary  producing 
countries  are  continually  vitiatmg  all  the 
aid  we  can  give  them.  Therefore  the 
effort  to  stabilize  their  terms  of  trade  is 
a  remarkably  fine  contribution,  both  to 
international  economic  development  and 
to  the  demands  of  the  newly  developing 
areas  for  economic  stability.  Indeed, 
these  countries  demand  nothing  less  of 
us,  and  they  have  a  right  to, demand 
nothing  less. 

This  agreement  is  so  great  a  contribu- 
tion to  international  stability  and  inter- 
national peace  and  to  the  anti-Commu- 
nist struggle,  that  we  must  wonder  why 
it  is  opposed.  I  have  read  with  the 
greatest  of  interest  the  views  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate.  I  am  sympa- 
thetic with  their  views.  The  proposal  is 
opposed  on  the  ground  that  to  give  price 
guarantees  and  to  governmentally  limit 
production  is  an  ineffective  solution  to 
this  problem:  in  fact,  commodity  agree- 
ments seem  to  work  in  reverse  to  the  real 
purpose  for  which  they  are  designed. 
The  best  evidence,  it  is  claimed,  is  our 
domestic  farm  program. 

Imperfect  as  this  machinery  is,  it  Is 
nonetheless  an  effort  in  the  international 
field  to  do  what  urgently  must  be  done 
to  deter  erosion  for  the  present,  so  that 
the  forces  of  recovery,  development,  and 
diversification  of  the  economies  of  these 
countries  may  be  given  a  chance  to  get 
started. 

If  we  want  to  give  developing  coun- 
tries an  opportunity  to  get  off  the  ground, 
in  terms  of  development,  we  shall  have 
to  provide  them  with  some  kind  of  stop- 
loss  situation — becau.se  the  stabilization 
of  the  value  of  a  basic  commodity  like 
coffee,  in  quite  a  few  of  those  countries, 
is  absolutely  the  determinant  of  whether 
the  economy  will  be  improving  or  will 
involve  them  in  the  gravest  kind  of  diffi- 
culties. 

We  must  provide  primaiT  producing 
countries  such  relief  in  promoting  trade 
as  not  to  beggar  them  or  to  deprive  them 
of  the  necessaiT  political  stability,  so  far 
as  economics  has  a  determining  effect  on 
their  political  stability.    At  one  and  the 
same  time  w-e  should  not  allow  the  situa- 
tion to  become  so  embedded  as  to  pre- 
clude any  hope  of  industrialization  or  di- 
versification or  the  ability  to  make  a 
better  future  in  their  own  development. 
The  problem  of  commodity  stabilization, 
as  I  see  it.  becomes  one  of  mitigating 
random  and  cyclical  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  coffee — or  any  other  primary 
commodity— without     interfering    with 
whatever    long-term    trend    would    be 
established  by  free  market  forces.    In- 
creased stability  in  export  proceeds  of 
developing  primaiT  producing  countries 
could  make  a  valuable  contribution  to 
their  ability  to  make  long-range  devel- 
opment plans. 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  said  that  I  am 
not  interested  in  consumers.  But  it  is 
one  thing  to  be  for  consumers,  and  an- 
other thing  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  con- 
sumers by  taking  it  out  of  the  backs  of 
producers,  who  are  less  well  off,  on  the 
whole,  than  many  of  our  consumers. 
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THE   CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing business  be  laid  aside  temporarily 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  8  (S.  Res.  70) , 
and  certain  other  measures  on  the  cal- 
endar in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?    Without  objection,  it  is  so 

ordered. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  following  resolutions  were 
acted  upon,  as  indicated: 


Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Li- 
brary: Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina;  Mr.  Pell, 
of  Rhode  Island;  Mr.  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  Cooper,  of  Kentucky;  and  Mr.  Scott,  of 
Pennsylvania. 


BESSIE   V.   BOSE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  70)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Bessie  V.  Bose  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Bessie  V.  Bose,  widow  of  Louis  Bose,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  as- 
signed to  duty  in  the  Senate  Office  Buildings 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  six 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  fu- 
neral expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


LULU  M.  McDANIEL 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  71)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Lulu  M.  McDaniel  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  "the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Lulu  M.  McDaniel,  widow  of  Samuel  L.  Mc- 
Daniel, an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal 
to  six  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  fu- 
neral expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


REVISION  AND  PRINTING  OF 
SENATE    MANUAL 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  74)  authoriz- 
ing the  revision  and  printing  of  the  Sen- 
ate Manual  for  use  during  the  snth  Con- 
gress was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  be,  and  it  is  hereby  di- 
rected to  prepare  a  revised  edition  of  the 
Senate  Rules  and  Manual  for  the  use  of  the 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  that  said  Rules  and 
Manual  shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, and  that  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifty  additional  copies  shall  be  printed 
and  bound,  of  which  one  thousand  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  two  hun- 
dred copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  and  the 
remaining  four  hundred  and  fifty  copies  shall 
be  bound  in  full  morocco  and  tagged  as  to 
contents  and  delivered  as  may  be  directed  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  38  (S.  Con.  Res.  9),  and 
following  measures  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  following  measures  were  con- 
sidered and  acted  upon  as  indicated: 
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ELEANOR  C.  JENKINS 
The  resolution  <S.  Res.  72)   to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Eleanor  C.  Jenkins  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Eleanor  C.  Jenkins,  widow  of  John  P.  Jenkins, 
Junior,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  three  months' 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 


MEMBERS  ON  THE  PART  OP  THE 
SENATE  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
PRINTING  AND  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  LIBRARY 

The  resolution  fS.  Res.  73)  providing 
for  members  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  and 
the  Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the 
Library  was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  Joint  committees  of 
Congress : 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing:  Mr.  Hayden, 
of  Arizona;  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina; 
and  Mr.  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF    PRAYERS    OFFERED    IN    THE 
SENATE  BY  PETER  MARSHALL 
The   concurrent   resolution    (S.  Con. 
Res.  9)   authorizing  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  the  prayers  offered  by 
the  Reverend  Peter  Marshall  in  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  80th  and  81st  Congresses 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  thirty-two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  additional  copies  of  Senate  Docu- 
ment Numbered  86,  Eighty-first  Congress, 
first  session,  being  the  prayers  offered  by  the 
Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Peter  Marshall,  doc- 
tor of  divinity,  at  the  opening  of  the  daily 
sessions  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
during  the  Eightieth  and  Eighty-first  Con- 
gresses, 1947-1949;  of  which  ten  thousand 
three  hundred  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  oi 
the  Senate  and  twenty-one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


AUTHORITY  TO  PRINT  AS  SENATE 
DOCUMENT  HISTORY  OF  THE 
PIMA  INDIANS  AND  SAN  CARLOS 
IRRIGATION  PROJECT 

The  resolution  fS.  Res.  22)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  as  a  Senate  document  of 
a  history  of  the  Pima  Indians  and  the 
San  Carlos  irrigation  project  was  con- 
sidered, and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate docvmient  a  history  of  the  Pima  Indians 
and  the  San  Carlos  Irrigation  project. 


PRINTING  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
OF  CENSUSES  OF  TERRITORY  OF 
NEW  MEXICO  AND  TERRITORY  OF 
ARIZONA 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  23)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
of  certain  censuses  of  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico  and  Territory  of  Arizona 
was  considered,  and  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  excerpts  from  the  decennial 
census  of  I860  for  Arizona  County  in  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico,  excerpts  from  the 
decennial  Federal  census  of  1870  for  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Arizona,  together  with  excerpts 
from  the  Special  Territorial  Census  of  1864 
taken  in  Arizona  under  the  authority  of  the 
Act  of  September  9,  1850  (9  Stat.  448) . 


AUTHORITY  TO  PRINT  AS  SENATE 
DOCUMENT      COMPILATION      EN- 
■nTLED  "MINERAL  POTENTIAL  OF 
EASTERN  MONTANA— A  BASIS  FOR 
FUTURE  GROWTH" 
The  resolution  (S.Res.  29)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  the  compilation  en- 
titled   "Mineral    Potential    of    Eastern 
Montana— A  Basis  for  Future  Growth" 
as  a  Senate  document  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  with  illus- 
trations as  a  Senate  document  the  compila- 
tion eOtitled  "Mineral  Potential  of  Eastern 
Montana— A  Basis  for  Future  Growth",  pre- 
pared by  the  Geological  Survey  and  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior,  at  the  request  of  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  one  thou- 
sand and  three  hundred  additional  copies  of 
such  document  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


AUTHORITY  TO  PRINT  AS  SENATE 
DOCUMENT  A  REPORT  ON  STATUS 
OF  COLORADO  RIVER  STORAGE 
PROJECT  AND  PARTICIPATING 
PROJECTS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  33)  to  print  as 
a  Senate  document  a  report  on  the  status 
of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project  and 
participating  projects  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document  the  Eighth  Annual  Report 
on  the  Status  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  and  Participating  Projects,  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  an 
introductory  statement  by  Senator  Anderson, 
and  that  five  hundred  extra  copies  be  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
those  are  all  the  items  on  the  calendar. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE 
AGREEMENT 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  701)  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  under  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement,  1962, 
signed  at  New  York  on  September  28, 
1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  pending  bill  provides  the  au- 
thority necessary  for  the  Senate  to  ex- 
ecute its  responsibilities  under  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement. 

The  Senate  ratified  this  agreement  on 
May  21,  1963,  by  a  vote  of  69  to  20.  The 
instrument  of  ratification  was  deposited 
on  December  27. 1963,  and  since  that  time 
we  have  been  a  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Organization.  However, 
we  are  not  able  to  act  like  a  member 
should  act.  We  can  do  that  only  upon 
enactment  of  this  enabling  bill. 

Let  me  outline  the  authorizing  features 
of  the  bill,  and  then  I  shall  describe  the 
safeguards  for  the  American  coffee  con- 
sumer which  we  have  written  into  this 
bill  to  insure  that  the  coffee  agreement 
does  not  become  a  price-fixing  forum. 
Basically,  we  have  three  responsibilities 
under  the  agreement  and  this  bill  enables 
us  to  perform  them. 

First.  It  would  enable  the  President  to 
prohibit  importation  of  coffee  from  other 
member  nations  unless  accompanied  by 
a  certificate  of  origin,  or  by  a  certificate 
of  reexport. 

Second.  It  would  pennit  the  President 
to  limit,  but  not  prohibit,  importation  of 
coffee  from  producing  countries  chat  are 
not  members  of  the  Coffee  Organization. 
Third.  It  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  require  the  maintenance  of 
statistics,  records,  and  other  data  he 
considers  necessary  to  implement  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  under 
the  agreement. 

The  pui-pose  of  the  bill  is  simple. 
Consuming  nations — and  this  country 
consumes  nearly  as  much  coffee  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  combined — will  help 
producing  nations  maintain  stable  prices 
for  coffee  by  assuring  that  the  amount 
of  coffee  available  for  export  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  desired  for  consump- 
tion. 

Here  is  how  the  coffee  agreement 
works.  Estimates  are  made  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  year  of  the  quantity  of 
coffee  which  will  be  consumed  during  the 
year.  On  the  basis  of  these  estimates, 
the  consuming  nations  on  one  side,  and 
the  producing  nations  on  the  other, 
jointly  work  out  a  coffee  quota  for  the 
year. 

Once  the  annual  quota  is  fixed,  the 
producing  nations  agree  not  to  export 
more  than  their  share  of  the  total  and 
to  attach  a  certificate  of  origin  to  each 
bag  exported. 

Consuming  nations  agree  not  to  allow 
coffee  to  be  imported  from  producing 
nations  unless  there  is  a  certificate  of 
origin  attached,  and  also  to  keep  records 
of  the  quantity  and  origin  of  coffee  im- 
ported. These  statistics  will  enable  pro- 
ducing nations  to  learn  whether  any  of 
them  are  cheating  on  their  agreements. 
In  effect,  we  help  them  enforce  their 
own  promises. 


The  United  States  has  assurances,  both 
in  the  coffee  agreement  itself  and  in  this 
enabUng  bill,  that  its  consumers  are  not 
to  be  victimized  by  price  fixing  under  the 
agreement. 

For  instance,  we  have  400  of  the  1,000 
votes  of  the  consuming  nations.  This 
gives  us  a  virtual  veto  power  over  the 
fixing  of  annual  quotas,  since  quotas  and 
all  other  important  decisions  must  be 
reached  by  two-thirds  votes  of  each  side. 
If  the  annual  quota  is  not  fixed,  then 
there  is  no  limitation  whatsoever  on  the 
quantity  of  coffee  which  can  be  shipped 
by  producing  countries.  Thus,  the  pro- 
ducers have  a  strong  incentive  to  assure 
that  a  quota  can  be  set  which  is  agree- 
able to  the  consuming  nations.  I  serve 
notice,  here  and  now,  on  our  representa- 
tives to  the  Coffee  Organization  that  we 
expect  them  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  in 
fixing  the  annual  quota. 

In  this  bill,  we  also  have  incorporated 
an  important  safeguard.  We  have  pro- 
vided, by  committee  amendment,  that 
the  enabling  authority  in  this  bill  is  to 
be  conditioned  upon  the  maintenance  of 
reasonable  price  levels.  Although  the 
general  date  in  the  bill  provides  that  the 
powers  granted  by  it  are  to  apply  until 
October  1,  1968,  we  have  added  an  ex- 
ception to  terminate  the  authority  at  an 
earlier  date  if— and  I  am  quoting  from 
the  bill: 


Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  deter- 
mines that  an  unwarranted  Increase  in  the 
price  of  coffee  has  occtured. 

That  is  the  amendment  which  was 
offered  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  the  S^ator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSENl.  /felt  that  it  was  a  very  wise 
amendment  and  I  was  happy  to  support 
it. 

This  is  a  real  protection  for  our  con- 
sumer. With  it  in  the  bill,  we  need  not 
fear  the  coffee  organization  will  unduly 
restrict  quotas  to  boost  prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  last  summer  the  Senate  ap- 
proved a  coffee  program-implementing 
bill  nearly  identical  with  S.  701.  We 
approved  it  by  the  substantial  margin  of 
58  to  27.  Unfortunately,  the  House  was 
not  able  to  complete  its  consideration  of 
a  Senate  amendment  before  the  88th 
Congress  adjourned  and  so  we  must  ap- 
prove this  legislation  anew  in  this 
Congress. 

S.  701  is  an  important  piece  of  the 
administration's  program.  It  will  im- 
prove our  relations  in  Latin  America  and 
strengthen  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  I 
urge  that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  701.  This  bill  will 
enable  the  United  States  to  f uUy  perform 
its  responsibilities  under  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement. 

Senators  will  recall  that  the  coffee 
agreement  itself  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate  more  than  2  years  ago — in  Octo- 
ber 1962.  We  consented  to  its  ratifica- 
tion on  May  21,  1963,  by  a  vote  of  69  to 
20. 

Last  summer  the  Senate  took  up  the 
necessai-y  implementing  legislation  and 
passed  it  on  July  31  by  the  substantial 
margin  of  58  to  27.  Although  the  House 
conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  version  of 
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last  year's  bill,  Congress  adjourned  be- 
fore the  House  concluded  its  work  on  the 
bill. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  today  is 
substantially  identical  to  the  bill  we 
passed  last  year.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
we  should  act  on  it  promptly — the 
United  States  cannot  carry  out  its  func- 
tions under  the  agreement  until  we  do. 

One  of  the  important  features  which 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  strong  vote  cast 
for  last  year's  implementing  bill  has  been 
substantially  retained.  In  fact,  it  is  fair 
to  state  it  has  been  improved  on.  I  refer 
to  the  so-called  Dirksen  amendment 
which  provided  Congress  with  a  mecha- 
nism for  getting  us  out  of  the  agreement 
if  coffee  prices  became  unreasonable. 
We  looked  upon  that  amendment  as  a 
safeguard  for  our  coffee  consumers — as 
an  answer  to  charges  that  the  coffee 
agreement  meant  higher  prices. 

In  S.  701,  the  pending  bill,  we  have 
kept  this  protection  for  the  coffee  con- 
sumers, but  we  have  eliminated  the  ciun- 
bersome  procedures  required  by  last 
year's  bill.  Under  the  new  version  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment,  whenever  Congress 
finds  by  a  concurrent  resolution  that 
there  has  been  an  unwarranted  increase 
in  the  price  of  coffee,  then  the  authority 
provided  by  this  bill  is  automatically 
terminated.  Without  this  authority  we 
could  not  enforce  the  agreement,  and  I 
believe  it  is  fair  to  state  that  if  the 
United  States  does  not  enforce  the  agree- 
ment, it  will  all  fail. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana fMr.  Long]  has  ably  described  the 
provisions  of  S.  701  and  the  safeguards 
for  our  consumers,  borh  in  the  bill  and 
in  the  agreement  itself.  I  want  to  add 
that  tae  ultimate  protection  for  our  con- 
sumers is  the  unrestricted  right  we  have 
under  article  68  to  withdraw  completely 
from  the  agreement,  when  we  feel  it  is 
resulting  in  increased  prices  of  coffee. 

Let  me  indicate  why  this  bill  is  im- 
portant. Coffee  dominates  the  economy 
of  Latin  America.  It  accounts  for  about 
25  percent  of  the  export  earnings  of  14 
Latin  American  countries,  and  in  6  of 
these — including  Colombia,  Brazil,  Costa 
Rica,  Guatemala — it  accounts  for  more 
than  half  of  their  earnings.  In  Africa, 
coffee  accounts  for  30-50  percent  of  the 
earnings  of  seven  producing  countries. 
What  happens  in  the  world  coffee  market 
affects  them  profoundly. 
•  We  all  know  that  the  coffee  market 
Is  a  wildly  fluctuating  market  with  prices 
as  low  as  7  cents  a  pound  in  1938  and  as 
high  as  93  cents  a  pound  in  1954.  It 
has  a  long  history  of  boom  and  bust. 
These  gyrations  in  coffee  prices  make 
orderly  growth  and  development  impos- 
sible. When  prices  are  too  high,  there  is 
inflation  and  overplanting  in  producing 
countries.  When  prices  tumble,  ^  too 
do  their  government  revenues,  exchange 
receipts,  private  investment,  and  the 
general  level  of  economic  activity  in 
those  countries.  Trade  with  the  United 
States  is  curtailed  and  increased  aid  is 
needed  to  ball  out  the  producing 
countries. 

The  philosophy  of  the  coffee  agree- 
ment and  of  S.  701  is  trade,  not  aid.  The 
stated  purpose  of  the  agreement  is  the 
stabilization  of  coffee  prices,  that  is,  the 


moderation  of  the  wide  swings  which 
have  occurred  in  the  past  and  the  pro- 
motion of  increased  coffee  consumption. 

I  emphasize  "stabilization  of  prices." 
Last  year  we  had  a  great  deal  of  debate 
that  the  agreement  would  cause  coffee 
prices  to  rise  and  that  that  was  the  ob- 
jective of  the  agreement.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  increasing  coffee  prices,  and  I 
do  not  believe  any  other  Member  of  this 
body  is.  And  I  would  not  have  voted 
either  for  the  ratification  of  the  agree- 
ment or  for  the  enabling  legislation  if  I 
had  felt  that  prices  would  go  up  because 
of  the  agreement. 

Unfortunately,  coffee  prices  did  begin 
to  rise  while  we  were  considering  last 
year's  bill,  but  I  believe  it  is  now  clear 
beyond  dispute  that  it  was  not  the 
agreement  which  caused  it.  Rather  it 
was  panicky  buying  of  coffee  roasters  in 
fear  of  an  impending  shortage  following 
a  severe  frost  in  Brazil.  They  unwisely 
bid  prices  up  without  thought  that  this 
was  just  the  kind  of  situation  the  coffee 
agreement  could  and  would  deal  with. 

The  coffee  agreement  did  deal  with 
that  crisis.  It  acted  to  increase  quotas 
to  provide  the  market  with  coffee  from 
stocks  in  warehouses  inside  the  produc- 
ing countries.  When  it  was  all  over,  the 
feared  shortages  never  materialized  and 
the  sharp  price  rises  which  might  have 
occurred  in  the  absence  of  the  coffee 
agreement  were  avoided. 

That  the  coffee  trade  bought  more 
coffee  than  it  needed  to  meet  consumer 
demand  is  well  documented  in  the 
charts  of  the  committee  report  indicat- 
ing the  very  sharp  increase  in  coffee  in- 
ventories in  this  counti-y,  which  began 
when  the  Brazilian  crop  failure  was  an- 
nounced. This  artificial  and  additional 
demand  obviously  sent  prices  up. 

I  think  that  now  with  this  experience 
under  the  coffee  agreement,  we  can  ex- 
pect less  panicky  buying  in  the  future, 
because  the  trade  will  have  more  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  the  agreement  to 
get  coffee  out  of  stocks  and  onto  the 
market  when  it  is  needed.  I  note  that 
the  coffee  industry  now  favors  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

I  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Finance  Committee  in  urging  pas- 
sage of  S.  701. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  the 
bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not  yet  been  ordered. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senate  have  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
rather  difficult  for  me  to  oppose  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  coffee  agreement. 

I  believe  my  position  is  well  known  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  committee.  I  have 
consistently    opposed    agreements,    not 


necessarily  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement,  although  that  is  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  now,  but  all  agreements 
that  enter  into  global  price  fixing,  it 
is  for  that  reason  that  I  take  the  floor 
this  afternoon. 

We  are  today  asked  to  approve  imple- 
menting legislation  for  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  which  the  Senate  ap- 
proved and  ratified  on  May  21, 1963.  On 
December  27,  1963,  the  United  States 
deposited  its  instrument  of  ratification 
and  became  a  full  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Organization. 

The  implementation  of  the  coffee 
agreement  has  been  before  one  or  both 
Houses  of  Congress  since  its  ratification. 

I  appreciate  fully  the  position  of  the 
administration  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  their  request  for  implementation 
of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
from  a  political  standpoint. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  insensitive  to 
the  situation  that  develops,  not  only  in 
Latin  America,  but  in  Africa  and  other 
countries,  when  it  comes  to  a  price  sup- 
port program  which  greatly  increases  the 
price  of  a  commodity  which  an  underde- 
veloped country  or  any  other  country 
produces. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  par- 
ticipating as  a  full  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Organization  since  rati- 
fication of  the  agreement  in  December 
1963.  We  have  paid  our  share  of  the 
costs  of  the  International  Coffee  Organi- 
zation; we  have  participated  in  setting 
quotas;  and,  in  my  opinion,  have  carried 
on  as  a  full  member  of  the  Organization. 

I  have  consistently  opposed  the  enact- 
ment of  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment and  today  oppose  its  implementa- 
tion. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  attempt  to  set 
apart  agricultural  trade  and  divide  in- 
ternational agricultural  markets  through 
the  use  of  international  commodity 
agreements. 

Second,  I  do  not  believe  our  Govern- 
ment should  enter  into  these  agreements 
which  require  a  certain  amount  of  Gov- 
ernment intervention,  both  in  the  pro- 
duction and  trade  of  the  commodity  in 
question. 

Today  I  have  expressed  my  concern 
and  views  in  regard  to  Senate  bill  701. 
They  are  made  a  part  of  the  report  and 
headed  "Minority  Views  on  S.  701." 
These  views  are  signed  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  I  believe  that  the 
report  on  the  part  of  the  majority  and 
the  minority  is  excellent.  It  contains  a 
very  excellent  statement  of  the  situation. 

The  charts  which  are  included  in  this 
report  clearly  reveal  that  the  price  of 
coffee  has  gone  up  nearly  15  cents  a 
pound  in  the  13 -month  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  December  1963,  when  we 
became  a  party  to  the  agreement.  At 
that  time  the  price  of  coffee  was  barely 
70  cents  a  pound  in  the  retail  stores  of 
our  country. 

But  after  we  joined  the  coffee  cartel. 
coffee  prices  immediately  began  an  up- 
ward spiral  bringing  coffee  prices  today 
up  to  nearly  85  cents  per  pound.  This 
is  higher  than  coffee  prices  have  been 
since  1958  and  Inevitably  enactment  of 
this  bill  will  be  followed  by  new  pressures 
to  force  prices  up  still  higher. 
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The  record  of  hearings  before  the  com- 
mittee Is  clear  on  this  point  and  even  the 
most  ardent  proponents  of  the  coffee 
cartel  do  not  deny  it.  For  every  1-cent 
rise  in  the  price  of  coffee  the  American 
consumer  must  pay  an  additional  $321/2 
million  a  year  for  the  coffee  he  drinks. 
And  in  the  13  months  that  we  have  been 
party  to  the  agreement  there  has  been 
a  15-cent  rise  in  the  price  of  coffee.  At 
this  rate  the  coffee  agreement  is  already 
taking  from  our  consumers  more  than 
$487  million  a  year. 

In  effect,  the  coffee  agreement  operates 
to  levy  an  excise  tax  on  American  coffee 
consiuners  for  the  purpose  of  paying  sub- 
sidies to  already  wealthy  coffeegrowers, 
processors,  and  speculators;  and  it  does 
this  indirectly,  without  the  formality  of 
a  taxing  act.  Based  upon  experience 
since  the  agreement  became  effective,  the 
increase  in  coffee  prices  represents  an 
excise  tax  equivalent  to  about  20  percent. 
And  it  is  no  secret  that  this  bears  most 
heavily  on  our  low-income  earners. 

In  addition  to  the  views  expressed  in 
the  minority  report,  I  think  the  record 
is  crystal  clear  that  the  International 
Coffee  Organization  expects  to  hold  down 
world  trade  in  coffee  to  the  47  million 
bags  that  were  used  in  world  trade  in 
1962,  without  any  regard  to  the  3.3  per- 
cent population  growth  rate   factor. 

It  is  simple  economics  that  any  cartel 
that  is  allowed  to  restrict  supply  below 
demand  will  cause  a  rise  in  prices  as 
users  scramble  for  the  short  supplies. 

In  August  1963,  the  International 
Coffee  Council  established  a  national 
quota  for  the  1963-64  coffee  year  of 
45,732,622  bags.  This  was  done  despite 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  demand  for  48 
million  bags  or  more. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of  quota 
actions  by  the  International  Coffee 
Council. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
'follows : 

Quota  Actions  by  the  International  Coffee 
Council 

August  1963:  Annual  quota  for  1963-64 
cofifee  year  established  at  45,732,622  bags. 

November  1963:  Proposal  to  increase  an- 
nual quota  by  2.25  percent  defeated  by  nar- 
row margin  of  25  votes. 

February  1964 :  Annual  quota  Increased  by 
5  percent  to  48,120,044  bags. 

May  1964:  Adjustments  in  quotas  of  2 
countries  increases  total  annual  quota  by 
355,000  bags. 

June  1964:  Redistribution  of  shortfalls — 
reflecting  inability  of  some  countries  to  de- 
liver their  quota — raises  total  annual  quotas 
to  48,773,273  bags.  Total  increase  since  Ini- 
tial quota  set  in  August  1963  Is  3,040,651 
bags. 

August  1964:  At  the  August  meeting  of 
tile  Council,  annual  quotas  for  the  year 
October  1,  1964-September  30,  1965,  were  set 
initially  at  47.5  million  bags  with  provision 
for  Increases  of  500,000  bags  on  January  8, 
1965,  and  prior  to  April  30.  1965,  depending 
on  the  needs  and  condition  of  the  market. 

December  1964:  At  its  December  10-16 
meeting,  the  Executive  Board  recommended 
to  the  Council  that  the  500,000-bag  increase 
suggested  for  January  8,  1965,  not  be  made. 
Present  quotas  are  therefore  47.5  million 
bags. 

Source :  Department  of  State. 


Mr.  CARLSON.  I  mention  in  that  list 
the  changes  that  took  place  in  November 
1963;  February  1964;  May  1964;  June 
1964;  August  1964;  and  December  1964. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  their 
December  10-16  meeting  in  London  the 
executive  board  recommended  to  the 
Council  that  the  500,000-bag  increase 
suggested  for  January  8,  1965,  not  be 
made.  Present  quotas  are  therefore  47.5 
million  bags. 

The  record  of  the  quota  actions  by  the 
International  Coffee  Council  is  such  that 
the  coffee  consumers  of  the  Nation  and 
the  world  can  expect  but  one  thing  from 
the  operations  of  this  agency — coffee 
quotas  held  at  a  figure  that  will  increase 
the  price  of  coffee  to  the  consumer. 

The  idea  that  international  com- 
modity problems  can  be  solved  through 
controls  on  exports  and  imports  has  been 
given  serious  consideration  for  four  dec- 
ades. 

Such  proposals  have  been  particularly 
appealing  to  leaders  in  underdeveloped 
countries,  because  of  the  promise  of  sta- 
bilization of  prices,  export  earnings,  and 
an  improvement  in  the  terms  of  trade — 
primary  products  versus  finished  goods. 
Formal  agreements  have  been  imple- 
mented for  sugar,  wheat,  tin,  coffee,  and 
cotton  textiles,  with  varying  provisions, 
but  all  have  failed  to  attain  their  pri- 
mary objectives  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

First.  Did  not  include  a  suflacient  pro- 
portion of  producing  and  trading  coun- 
tries. 

Second.  Export  quotas  negotiated  on 
a  prestige  basis — not  economic. 

Third.  Did  not  include  provisions  for 
production  control  and  harmonization 
of  agricultural  policies. 

Fourth.  Governments  were  not  strong 
enough  to  fulfill  commitments  when  con- 
ditions required. 

Fifth.  Lack  of  understanding  of  im- 
portance of  international  cooperation. 
Sixth.  Interference  of  nonparticipat- 
ing  countries. 

Seventh.  Not  sufficiently  flexible  to 
adjust  to  rapidly  changing  world  condi- 
tions. 

U.S.  Government  policy  with  respect 
to  international  commodity  agreements 
has  varied  through  the  years  from  out- 
right opposition  to  full  endorsement. 

First.  The  United  States  participated 
in  the  sugar  agreement  in  1937  and  all 
subsequent  extensions  because  the  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  commitments 
were  only  to  carry  out  the  U.S.  Sugar 
Act  in  a  nondiscriminatory  manner  and 
because  of  the  prestige  of  belonging  to 
an  international  sugar  club. 

Second.  The  United  States  partici- 
pated in  the  wheat  agreement  in  1949 
and  subsequent  extensions  with  the  vain 
hope  that  it  would  slow  the  expansion 
of  production  of  wheat  in  importing 
countries  and  thereby  maintain  an  as- 
sured outlet  for  a  certain  portion  of  our 
own  production.  Also,  it  was  believed 
that  there  is  some  prestige  value  in  be- 
longing. Actually  foreign  wheat  produc- 
tion has  continued  to  expand,  and  the 
United  States  has  not  been  able  to  con- 
trol production  at  home.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  Uniterf  States  has  resorted 


to  Public  Law  480  disposals  aad  export 
subsidies  as  a  temporary  remedy.  The 
wheat  agreement  has  been  relegated  to 
mostly  an  international  recordkeeping 
agency  and  forum  for  wheat  discussions. 
Third.  With  respect  to  tin,  the  United 
States  has  consistently  refused  to  par- 
ticipate, largely  because  it  was  an  ex- 
porter agreement  with  a  buffer  stock 
provision.  Also,  it  was  developed  at  a 
time  when  the  U.S.  policy  was  strongly  In 
opposition  to  international  commodity 
agreements. 

Fourth.  In  the  case  of  coffee,  an  agree- 
ment was  first  developed  by  Latin  Ameri- 
can exporters  but  gradually  included 
some  of  the  more  important  African 
producers.  This  agreement  failed  be- 
cause the  members  would  not  or  could 
not  meet  their  commitments  with  respect 
to  export  controls.  Also,  many  of  the  in- 
dividual export  quotas  were  based  upon 
prestige  rather  than  historical  perform- 
ance. In  1962  the  United  States,  under  a 
radical  change  in  policy,  participated  in 
the  development  of  a  new  agreement 
which  included  a  large  proportion  of  both 
exporting  and  importing  countries.  The 
agreement  is  now  awaiting  ratification  of 
governments,  but  there  is  serious  doubt 
that  its  provisions  will  be  adhered  to  by 
the  exporting  countries. 

Fifth.  The  U.S.  Government  found  it- 
self in  a  difiBcult  political  situation  with 
respect  to  the  imports  of  cotton  textiles 
and  its  longstanding  cotton  program. 
In  1961  a  1-year  cotton  textile  agree- 
ment was  negotiated  and  in  1962  a  long- 
er term  arrangement  was  agreed.  Tex- 
tile producers  are  supposed  to  control 
their  shipments  to  certain  markets  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  but  the  con- 
trols have  been  ineffective.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  United  States  has  had  to  im- 
plement import  controls  which  have  not 
been  totally  acceptable  to  exporters. 

In  1961  the  U.S.  Government  changed 
its  policy  to  favor  international  com- 
modity agreements,  and  there  is  now  se- 
rious consideration  being  given  to  resolv- 
ing all  agricultural  trade  problems 
through  this  mechanism.  Cotton  tex- 
tiles and  coffee  were  the  first,  and  studies 
are  progressing  with  respect  to  grains, 
fats  and  oils,  cocoa,  and  so  forth.  Inter- 
national study  groups  have  been  active 
as  follows : 

First.  FAO  Consultative  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Economic  Aspects  of  Rice. 

Second.  FAO  Cocoa  Study  Group. 

Third.  FAO  Group  on  Citrus  Fruits. 

Fourth.  FAO  Group  on  Coconuts  and 
Products. 

Fifth.  The       International      Rubber 

Study  Group. 

Sixth.  The  International  Wool  Study 
Group. 

Seventh.  The  International  Agree- 
ment on  Olive  Oil. 

Eighth.  The  International  Cotton  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

In  a  speech  at  the  meeting  of  Agri- 
cultural Ministers  at  Paris  in  November 
1962,  Secretary  Freeman  said  after  mak- 
ing a  strong  plea  for  liberalized  trade 
and  access  to  the  Common  Market: 

The  principal  objective  of  commodity  ar- 
rangements, as  we  see  It,  would  be  to  develop 
measures    for   maintaining    trade    In    those 
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commodities  wtilch  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  regulation  by  fixed  bound  tariffs.  Within 
this  context,  exporters  would  expect  to  ob- 
tain meaningful  assurances  of  access  to  tra- 
ditional markets.  The  elements  which  we 
believe  should  be  considered  in  such  agree- 
ments Include  international  prices,  producer 
prices,  supply  management  including  supply 
control,  import  quotas,  export  shares,  stock- 
ing, and  contributions  in  the  form  of  food 
aid  to  less  developed  countries.  Obligations 
with  respect  to  any  of  these  elements  in- 
cluded in  the  agreement  should  apply  equal- 
ly to  Importing  countries  as  well  as  to 
exporting  countries.  If  it  is  not  possible  to 
agree  on  fixing  producer  prices  In  importing 
countries,  then  specific  assurances  as  to  the 
maintenance  of  established  levels  of  imports 
would   be    required. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  need 
to  include  in  any  commodity  arrangement 
effective  measures  of  supply  management. 
The  productive  capabilities  of  our  agricul- 
tural industries  simply  exceed  possible  out- 
lets for  the  foreseeable  future.  "We  are 
fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  would  be 
encountered  in  negotiating  agreements  that 
include  elements  which  I  have  Just  indi- 
cated. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  list  of 
commodities  for  which  commodity  arrange- 
ments are  considered  should  be  limited. 
This  problem  needs  to  be  studied  carefully. 

This  is  a  pressing  problem  at  the 
present  time.  It  will  continue  to  be  so 
as  a  result  of  the  meetings  of  the  70  or 
more  underdeveloped  countries  in  Geneva 
last  January  until  September,  at  which 
time  there  was  a  general  discussion  over 
the  fact  that  these  are  underdeveloped 
countries,  and  other  countries  should  pay 
above-world-prices  for  conamodities  pro- 
duced in  those  countries. 

For  that  reason  I  oppose  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  proposed  coffee  agree- 
ment today,  and  hope  that  there  may  be 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  it. 

If  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
Senators  present  to  order  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  I  should 
like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
Mr.  CARLSON  subsequently  said :  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  minority  views  on  Senate  bill  701  be 
printed  as  a  part  of  the  remarks  which 
I  made  earlier  on  the  coffee  agreement. 
There  bein.g  no  objection,  the  minority 
views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

MiNORTTT  Views  on  S.  701 
The  views  here  expressed  are  written  out 
of  consideration  for  the  coffee  consumers 
of  our  Nation.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement,  which  would 
be  implemented  by  this  bill,  serves  tis  no  pur- 
pose but  to  increase  the  price  our  con- 
svimers  must  pay  for  the  coffee  they  buy. 

Indeed,  the  agreement  already  Is  having 
that  effect.  The  charts  which  are  Included 
In  this  report  clearly  reveal  that  the  price  of 
coffee  has  gone  up  nearly  15  cents  a  pound 
In  the  13-month  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  December  1963,  when  we  became  a  party 
to  the  agreement.  At  that  time  the  price 
of  coffee  was  barely  70  cents  a  pound  in  the 
retail  stores  of  our  country. 

But  after  we  joined  the  coffee  cartel,  coffee 
prices  Immediately  began  an  upward  spiral 
bringing  coffee  prices  today  up  to  nearly  85 
cents  per  pound.  This  is  higher  than  coffee 
prices  have  been  since  1958.  and  inevitably 
enactment  of  this  bill  will  be  followed  by  new 
pressures  to  force  prices  up  still  higher. 

Now.  what  does  this  mean  to  coffee  con- 
sumers? The  record  of  hearings  before  the 
committee  is  clear  on  this  point  and  even  the 
most  ardent  proponents  of  the  coffee  cartel 
do  not  deny  It.    For  every  1-cent  rise  In  the 


price  of  coffee  the  American  consumer  must 
pay  an  additional  $321/2  million  a  year  for  the 
coffee  he  drinks.  And  In  the  13  months  that 
we  have  been  party  to  the  agreement  there 
has  been  a  15-cent  rise  In  the  price  of  coffee. 
At  this  rate  the  coffee  agreement  is  already 
taking  from  our  consumers  more  than  $487 
million  a  year. 

In  effect,  the  coffee  agreement  operates  to 
levy  an  excise  tax  on  American  coffee  con- 
sumers for  the  purpose  of  paying  subsidies  to 
already  wealthy  coffeegrowers,  processors,  and 
specvilators;  and  it  does  this  indirectly,  with- 
out the  formality  of  a  taxing  act.  Based  upon 
experience  since  the  agreement  became  effec- 
tive, the  increase  in  coffee  prices  represents 
an  excise  tax  equivalent  to  about  20  percent. 
And  It  is  no  secret  that  this  bears  most 
heavily  on  our  low-income  earners. 

(It  will  be  recalled  that  In  the  days  of  the 
New  Deal  an  act  to  tax  processors  of  agricul- 
tural products  to  subsidize  producers  was 
declared  unconstitutional  by  our  Supreme 
Court.  We  are  unable  to  discern  any  real 
difference  between  what  was  done  then  and 
what  is  being  done  under  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement.) 

The  increase  in  coffee  prices  following  our 
membership  in  the  coffee  agreement  is  not 
mere  happenstance.  Quite  the  contrary — 
price  increase  is  one  of  the  stated  objectives 
of  the  agreement.  Thus,  article  1  of  the 
agreement  states  that  one  of  its  objectives 
is  "to  assist  in  increasing  the  purchasing 
power  of  coffee-exporting  countries."  and 
article  27  requires  that  the  agreement  be 
operated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  real  In- 
come of  producing  nations  be  "progressively 
increased."  Unfortunately,  nowhere  in  the 
agreement  do  we  find  any  suggestion  that 
coffee  prices  should  ever  level  off. 

There  are  additional  reasons  for  our  not 
favoring  this  legislation.  The  coffee  agree- 
ment Is  not  an  isolated  Instance  of  an  agri- 
cultural product  which  is  in  need  of  price 
stability.  We  fear  the  precedent  that  Is  being 
set  today  inevitably  will  be  relied  upon  by  the 
State  Department,  and  others,  to  justify 
future  agreements  which  serve  to  redistribute 
the  wealth  of  the  world  by  requiring  Ameri- 
can consumers  to  pay  more  for  foreign  prod- 
ucts than  they  may  be  worth.  We  are 
concerned  that  the  American  consumer  may 
thus  soon  find  himself  supporting  the  world 
price  for  an  endless  procession  of  these  prod- 
ucts from  tropical  countries. 

The  demands  of  the  developing  nations  of 
the  world,  most  of  which  are  located  in  the 
tropical  climates,  were  voiced  in  no  uncertain 
terms  at  last  year's  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Development.  Among 
other  concessions,  they  demanded  strong  in- 
ternational agreements  to  support  prices  and 
to  guarantee  markets  for  their  agricultural 
commodities. 

Repeatedly  we  have  been  told  that  by 
bringing  producing  nations  and  consuming 
nations  together  in  a  single  forum  we  will  be 
able  to  influence  the  quantity  of  coffee  to  be 
made  available  for  consumption,  and  that 
this  is  a  benefit  for  consumers.  We  question 
how  effective  our  influence  might  be.  Al- 
though the  United  States  consumes  one-half 
of  the  coffee  used  in  the  entire  world,  when 
it  comes  to  changing  quotas  to  affect  some 
reduction  in  price,  we  have  only  one-fifth 
of  the  votes.  More  importantly,  we  must 
persuade  two-thirds  of  the  producing  na- 
tions to  absorb  the  financial  loss  involved  if 
prices  should  be  reduced. 

Oiu:  first  effort  to  increase  quotas  under 
the  coffee  agreement  was  a  dismal  failure. 
Our  next  effort,  which  occurred  after  Con- 
gress threatened  not  to  approve  the  imple- 
menting legislation  (rather  than  as  a  result 
of  persuasion),  did  result  In  Increased  coffee 
quotas,  but  the  Increase  was  not  sufficient 
to  halt  the  upward  thrust  of  retail  coffee 
prices. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  500,000- 
bag  Increase  in  the  quota  for  1965,  which  was 


scheduled  to  occur  on  January  8,  failed  to 
go  Into  effect,  and  now  we  are  under  sub- 
stantial pressure  by  exporting  countries  to 
reduce  the  1965  quota  by  about  2  million 
bags.  The  Council  has  not  yet  acted  to  re- 
duce the  quotas,  possibly  because  of  the 
pending  vote  in  the  Senate  on  this  very  bill. 
As  we  have  already  emphasized  in  these 
views,  we  must  expect  coffee  prices  to  move 
upward  to  still  higher  levels  if  the  threat  of 
congressional  disapproval  of  this  implement- 
ing legislation  is  removed. 

Even  now,  representatives  of  important 
coffee-producing  nations  of  the  world  are 
banding  together  to  devise  means  of  keeping 
coffee  off  the  markets  to  force  prices  on  up. 
If  these  nations  are  successful  then  the  coffee 
agreement  Is  nothing  more  than  an  Instru- 
ment to  set  prices  at  levels  agreeable  to  the 
producing  nations.  If  the  prices  resulting 
from  quota  action  of  the  Council  are  un- 
satisfactory to  the  producers,  then  they 
merely  refrain  from  exporting  the  coffee 
agreed  to  in  the  Council.  This,  of  course,  im- 
mediately affects  prices  and  places  American 
consumers  still  more  at  the  mercy  of  foreign 
coffee  producers.  ' 

Finally,  much  Is  said  to  us  of  the  role 
the  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand  will 
continue  to  play  In  assuring  reasonable  prices 
under  the  agreement.  Actually,  the  coffee 
agreement  repeals  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. That  law  cannot  operate  where  sup- 
ply Is  artifically  limited.  Only  where  supply 
Is  free  to  respond  to  demand  change  (and  vice 
versa)    does   the  law  function  properly. 

Where  supply  of  coffee  is  restricted  by 
quotas  but  demand  remains  constant,  or  in- 
creases, those  who  are  to  have  the  coffee 
must  bid  higher  prices  than  others  are  will- 
ing or  able  to  pay  for  it.  It  Is  this  phl- 
losphy  of  restriction  of  supply  upon  which 
the  international  coffee  cartel  Is  founded. 
We  can  succinctly  summarize  our  opposi- 
tion to  S.  701. 

We  object  to  the  effect  the  coffee  cartel 
has  had  on  coffee  prices. 

We  fear  the  precedent  of  having  Amer- 
ican consumers  support  world  prices  for  for- 
eign agricultural  commodities. 

We  bemoan  our  poor  bargaining  posture 
under  the  procedures  of  the  coffee  agreement. 
We  deplore  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand. 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  best  interests  of  our  people  would  be 
served  If  S.  701  were  not  agreed  to. 
Frank  Carlson. 
John  J.  Williams. 
Harry  F.  Byrd. 
Wallace  F.  Bennett. 
Gael  T.  Curtis. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  coffee  legislation  was  before  the 
Senate  in  the  88th  Congress.  At  that 
time  I  did  not  believe  that  there  was 
sufficient  control  with  respect  to  quotas, 
and  therefore  I  offered  some  language  in 
committee,  which  was  adopted,  which  I 
thought  would  be  effective  in  making  cer- 
tain that  if  prices  v;ent  up,  there  would  at 
least  be  a  way  to  obtain  larger  quotas, 
because  supply  is  the  only  answer  to  an 
increase  in  coffee  prices. 

On  consultation  with  the  Department 
of  Justice  it  appears  that  there  was  a 
feeling  that  the  language  as  adopted 
might  be  construed  as  something  of  an 
invasion  of  the  right  of  the  President 
under  the  treaty  power.  I  am  quite  frank 
to  admit  that  I  could  see  partial  validity, 
at  least,  to  the  point  that  was  made. 
That  language  was  deleted  when  the  new 
bill  came  before  the  Senate  in  the  89tn 
Congress. 

At  that  time  I  offered  language  whlcn 
appears  in  section  2,  on  page  1,  inasmuch 
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as  within  the  legislative  language  a  limi- 
tation of  October  1. 1968.  had  been  set  for 
the  exercise  of  the  Presidential  powers. 

It  must  be  quite  clear,  by  implication, 
that  other  limitations  might  be  written 
into  it  also.  Accordingly,  the  language 
that  appears  on  page  1  would  give  to  the 
Congress  the  authority,  if  it  so  desires,  to 
adopt  a  concurrent  resolution  whenever 
there  is  an  unwarranted  price  increase 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  stimulat- 
ing an  increased  quota  in  order  to  head 
off  a  possible  price  increase. 

The  whole  subject  of  quotas,  after  all. 
is  the  nub  of  the  matter.  There  have 
been  too  many  rumors  in  various  parts 
of  the  world-y-Africa,  Latin  America,  and 
here— as  to  Vvhat  the  ultimate  objective 
of  the  coffee  producers  was.  It  would 
appear,  of  course,  that  they  are  going  to 
work  at  the  matter  until  they  obtain  a 
substantial  increase  in  price.  By  rule  of 
thumb,  we  understand  that  a  1-cent  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  coffee  would  put  a 
burden  of  $32.5  million  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people.  If  the  boast  that  was  made 
that  there  would  be  no  stopping  until  at 
least  a  10-cent  increase  had  been  ob- 
tained should  become  a  fact,  the  burden 
would  amount  to  over  $300  million,  which 
would  be  added  to  what  has  already  hap- 
pened since  1962,  when  the  coffee  treaty 
was  signed. 

I  believe  that  there  must  be  a  little 
more  protection  than  that  which  ap- 
peared in  the  bill.  Congress  is  free  at 
any  time,  on  ascertaining  that  coffee 
prices  have  increased  to  the  point  where 
we  should  take  cognizance  of  the  fact,  to 
enact  a  concurrent  resolution  and,  in  so 
doing,  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
President.  After  that,  there  ought  to  be 
some  kind  of  action  to  ameliorate  the 
condition. 

I  do  not  essentially  quarrel  with  the 
fact  that  coffee  producers  cannot  be 
asked  to  produce  coffee  at  a  loss.  No  one 
expects  that,  of  course.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  do  not  expect  a  gouge,  either. 

So,  in  my  judgment,  between  the  au- 
thority that  the  President  has  and  the 
authority  that  the  consumer  countries 
have  by  virtue  of  the  way  that  the  vot- 
ing panels  are  organized,  plus  the  addi- 
tional language,  a  fairly  good  safeguard 
is  constituted.  For  that  reason,  I  pro- 
pose to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] in  asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  coffee  agreement  bill. 

The  yeas   and  nays  were  ordered. 


BANK  FAILURES 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  con- 
siderable discussion  has  taken  place  in 
the  newspapers  and  over  the  air  within 
the  last  several  days  about  the  closing  of 
a  $41  million  national  bank  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. I  have  before  me  a  newspaper 
clipping  of  Saturday,  January  30,  which 
states  that  the  U.S.  Government,  through 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, has  begun  sending  out  $10,000 
checks,  reflecting  the  guarantee  that  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
made  against  losses  that  might  be  suf- 
fered by  depositors.  The  article  fur- 
ther states  that  the  payoffs  to  depositors 


are  being  conducted  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  which  was 
appointed  receiver  of  the  bank  after 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  James  J. 
Saxon  declared  the  bank  insolvent. 

Approximately  2  weeks  have  passed 
since  the  bank  was  closed.  As  of  this 
time,  there  is  no  clear  indication  of  what 
the  cost  of  the  collapse  of  the  institution 
was. 

We  might  look  upon  this  closing  as  an 
isolated  incident.  We  might  say  that  we 
should  approach  it  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  possible  mismanagement  of 
the  San  Francisco  national  bank.  I  put 
the  question  to  the  Senate:  When  a  $41 
million  bank  closes,  in  the  face  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  our 
'banking  institutions,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  guarantee  that  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  issues  on  bank 
deposits,  can  we  afford  to  allow  this  clos- 
ing to  be  treated  as  an  isolated  instance? 
Or,  in  the  interest  of  the  safety  of  de- 
positors in  all  other  banking  institutions, 
has  the  time  come  to  make  a  general 
study  of  what  is  happening  with  respect 
to  credits,  the  competition  to  find  bor- 
rowers, and  the  competition  to  find  de- 
positors by  increasing  the  rates  of  in- 
terest paid  depositors? 

In  my  experience  as  a  public  official, 
as  a  consequence  of  deep  grief  and  pain 
when  I  was  Governor,  I  learned  to  know 
that  when  a  red  signal  appears — a  men- 
acing sign — one  should  not  go  by  it  with- 
out stopping  and  looking  to  see  what  the 
ramifications  indicated  by  the  red  signal 
might  be. 

I  stated  a  moment  ago  that  to  my 
deep  grief  and  pain  as  Governor  I  went 
by  a  red  signal  on  one  occasion,  think- 
ing it  unimportant.  Subsequently,  I 
learned  that  it  foreboded  trouble  of  so 
grave  a  character  that  I  resolved  never 
again  to  go  by  a  red  signal  without 
checking  carefully  to  ascertain  what  had 
happened. 

Before  the  closing  of  the  bank  in  San 
Francisco.  I  had  been  concerned  about 
the  problem.  I  had  been  concerned 
about  it  because  I  had  the  misfortune, 
back  in  1932,  while  I  was  a  judge,  to  be- 
come a  director  of  a  bank  about  a  year 
before  its  doors  were  closed.  My  name 
was  used  to  procure  depositors.  Then 
came  that  fateful  day  in  March  1933, 
when  it  was  declared  necessary  to  shut 
the  doors  of  every  bank  in  the  country. 
Later,  when  the  bank  with  which  I  was 
connected  was  examined,  and  we  tried  to 
ascertain  what  Government  bonds  we 
had  and  what  cash  we  had  to  pay  our  de- 
positors, it  was  found  that  the  hquid 
assets  were  practically  neghgible. 

Following  an  incident  about  3  months 
ago.  I  inquired  about  the  liquidity  of  a 
certain  bank.  The  disclosure  was  that  in 
1954  that  particular  institution  had  Gov- 
ernment bonds  and  cash  in  an  amount 
equal  to  about  67  percent  of  its  total 
assets.  I  wish  to  repeat  that:  In  1954, 
its  assets  were  67  percent  in  the  form  of 
cash  and  Government  bonds ;  33  percent 
were  in  the  form  of  mortgages  and  notes. 
Ten  years  later,  the  same  institution  has 
67  percent  of  its  assets  in  mortgages, 
notes,  and  buildings,  and  33  percent  in 
cash  and  Government  bonds. 


Following  this  disclosure,  I  made  calls 
to  one  of  the  agencies  of  the  Goverrunent 
that  is  pertinently  connected  with  the 
problem.  I  expressed  to  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Goverrunent  my  apprehension 
of  this  complete  reversal  in  the  character 
of  the  holdings  of  assets.  I  made  the 
statement:  "Several  months  ago,  Mr. 
William  McChesney  Martin,  speaking  in 
Florida  before  the  American  Bankers 
Association,  issued  a  warning  to  the 
bankers : 

'*  'Be  careful  about  your  investments. 
You  are  growing  reckless,'  he  said  in  sub- 
stance." 

He  said:  "Be  certain  that  you  keep 
yourself  in  a  state  of  liquidity  that  will 
enable  you  to  meet  whatever  problems 
might  arise." 

I  told  this  particular  individual,  high 
in  Government  responsibility,  what  Mr. 
McChesney  Martin  had  said.  His  an- 
swer was,  "I  do  not  agree  with  him."  I 
might  as  well  identify  the  name  of  the 
second  man.  The  second  man  was  a 
principal  assistant  to  Mr.  Saxon,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  we  had  Mc- 
Chesney Martin,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, warning  about  the  need  of  caution 
in  the  operation  of  the  banks,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency saying  that  he  did  not  agree  with 
what  Mr.  McChesney  Martin  had  said 
about  looseness  developing  in  the  man- 
agement of  national  banks. 

I  laid  the  thing  aside.  I  felt  that  there 
was  no  reason  for  me  to  become  excited, 
although  intuitively  I  had  a  feeling  that 
the  bankers — who  in  this  period  of 
abundance  when  all  financial  institutions 
are  making  money — had  forgotten  all  of 
the  lessons  that  were  learned  out  of  the 
calamity  of  1933. 

When  I  learned  of  the  closing  of  the 
San  Francisco  national  bank,  a  contact 
was  made  with  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Barr.  He 
is  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation.  He  and  his 
principal  assistant  came  to  my  oflBce  last 
Wednesday,  January  27. 

When  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Barr  on  the  tele- 
phone before  he  came  to  my  office,  I  said 
to  him,  "I  am  getting  concerned,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  this  $41  million  bank 
closing  its  doors,  and  about  the  great 
reversal  in  the  last  10  years  of  the  hold- 
ings of  the  banks  in  cash  and  Govern- 
ment bonds  on  the  one  hand,  and  mort- 
gage notes,  other  securities,  and  real 
property  on  the  other." 

Mr.  Barr  brought  a  tabulation  to  my 
office.  I  shall  discuss  this  tabulation  in 
a  moment.  It  shows  the  holdings  and 
assets  in  all  of  the  banks  covered  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
from  1954  to  1964.  The  tabulation 
shows  that  in  1954.  all  of  the  banks  m 
the  United  States  covered  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  which 
includes  both  National  and  State  banks, 
but  not  building  and  loan  associations, 
had  in  their  portfolio  52.8  percent  in 
cash  and  Government  bonds.  That  sum 
of  52.8  percent,  held  in  1954,  has  fallen 
to  32  percent  in  1964.  Thus,  in  1964,  all 
of  the  banks  in  the  country  have  32  per- 
cent of  their  assets  in  what  we  call  liquid 
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form,  and  68  percent  in  the  other  cate- 
gory. 

From  1954  down  to  this  date,  there  has 
been  a  complete  reversal  in  the  charac- 
ter of  assets  held  by  the  banks.  From 
liquidity,  in  my  opinion,  if  they  have  not 
already  passed  into  a  state  of  illiquidity, 
they  are  pretty  close  to  it. 

Since  I  received  the  paper  from  Mr. 
Barr.  he  sent  me  another  document.  It 
came  In  the  mail  today.  This  document 
shows  how  the  assets  in  our  banks  were 
held  in  1932.  The  banks  were  closed  in 
March  1933.  This  document  shows  the 
status  of  the  portfolio  of  all  the  banks  in 
1932. 

The  record  shows  that  in  1932,  25  per- 
cent of  the  assets  was  in  cash  and  Gov- 
ernment funds,  and  75  percent  was  in 
mortgages,  notes,  real  estate,  and  other 
securities. 

Today,  32  .percent  of  their  assets  is  in 
notes  and  Government  bonds.  The  per- 
centage is  going  down  all  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  a  book  entitled  "Money, 
Credit,  and  Banks"  was  published  in 
1938.  The  author  of  that  book,  Mr. 
Westerfield.  made  a  complete  study  of 
the  bank  failures  of  1932. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Westerfield  said: 

One  flimsy  excuse  or  explanation  offered 
by  the  bankers  and  readily  swallowed  by  their 
victimized  customers  and  shareholders  is 
that  the  banks  failed  because  of  the  severe 
depression  in  agricultural  States  or  because 
of  the  marked  contraction  of  values  of  secu- 
rities or  real  estate.  It  Is  an  Intolerable  situ- 
ation that  banks  should  fall  and  commu- 
nities be  wrecked  every  time  business  con- 
ditions change.  If  banks  cannot  anticipate 
such  changes  and  adjust  their  portfolios  so 
as  to  meet  and  not  be  wrecked  by  them,  there 
Is  something  basically  wTong  with  the  sys- 
tem that  allows  such  bankers  to  operate 
banks,  or  that  prevents  them  from  operating 
soundly,  or  both. 

Our  banks  should  be  a  stabilizing  force,  a 
source  of  succor  in  financial  storm.  It  is  a 
sorry  fact  that  the  failure  rate  of  banks  has 
recently  exceeded  the  failure  rate  of  commer- 
cial and  industrial  institutions,  and  that 
while  these  rates  are  Increasing  with  every 
major  business  depression,  the  disparity  is 
becoming  wider.  The  rates  as  calculated  by 
Dun's  show  that  prior  to  1921  the  bank 
failure  rate  ruled  lower  than  the  commercial 
failure  rate,  whereas  after  1921  the  reverse 
was  true;  that  while  the  prewar  (1892-1913) 
commercial  failure  rate  was  almost  Identical 
with  the  postwar  (1921-30)  rate,  the  bank 
failure  rate  jumped  threefold.  The  bank  fail- 
ure rate  leapt  forward  even  faster,  both  ab- 
solutely and  relatively,  between  1930  and 
1933.  Quite  obviously,  our  banks  have  been 
dragging  down  rather  than  supporting  our 
commercial  Institutions,  and  this  propensity 
has  been  increasing. 

Mr.  Westerfield  went  on  further  to 
say: 

Every  village  wanted  not  one  bank  only 
but  two  or  more  which  would  compete  In 
service  to  the  community.  The  response  to 
this  demand  was  facilitated  by  the  ease  of 
starting  a  bank:  Charters  could  be  got  freely 
under  the  general  corporation  or  bank  law; 
the  State  pushed  the  establishment  of  State 
banks  and  the  Federal  Government  the  na- 
tional banks;  and  If  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  tightened  terms  of  admission,  the 
State  banking  department  yielded  readily, 
especially  when  politicians  applied;  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  public  convenience,  neces- 
sity, or  advantage  would  be  served  was  given 
slight  attention.  The  capitalization  required 
was  low  and  it  was  possible  for  the  sub- 
scriber to  borrow  more  of  it,  if  necessary,  on 


the  security  of  the  subscribed  shares  them- 
selves. It  was  not  thought  that  a  banker 
needed  much  brains,  training,  or  experience. 
As  a  consequence  of  these  conditions,  banks 
multiplied  to  30,033  in  1920,  or  1  bank  for 
every  3,500  people  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  or  for  every  725  people  in  North  Dakota, 
the  region  of  greatest  density. 

The  results  of  this  excessive  multiplication 
of  banks  are  legion  and  profound.  Dividing 
the  country's  capital  among  too  many  banks 
reduces  the  average  capital  per  bank  to  a 
figure  that  inadequately  protects  creditors. 
Starting  banks  as  speculations  on  too  thin 
capital,  often  mostly  borrowed,  sacrifices  the 
conservatism  and  stability  necessary  to  sound 
credit.  The  total  deposits  of  the  community 
are  divided  among  so  many  banks  that  it 
becomes  quite  impossible  for  all  of  the  banks 
to  earn  a  livelihood.  Competition  runs  keen 
and  forces  the  banks  to  pay  too  high  rates 
for  deposits  and  to  supply  expensive  free 
services.  Out  of  a  spirit  of  megalomania  or 
ostentation  a  competition  in  bank  buildings 
develops,  loading  the  bank  with  high  over- 
head and  sinking  undue  proportions  of  its 
assets  in  fixed  form  earning  little  revenue. 
Every  bank  must  be  fully  staffed,  but  the  low 
earnings  and  small  scale  and  easy  entrance 
into  the  business  usually  mean  that  the 
oflScial  staff  is  mediocre  in  capacity.  In  order 
to  make  ends  meet  the  bank  is  forced  to  ask 
high  discount  rates,  and  regions  like  Dakota 
or  Oklahoma,  despite  their  unwarrantable 
number  of  competing  banks,  pay  crippling 
rates  of  8  or  10  percent  universally.  If  the 
bank  operates  at  a  loss,  it  is  the  worst  possi- 
ble type  of  competitor  and  drags  the  others  to 
its  plane.  The  small  bank  places  untoward 
proportions  of  its  assets  in  local  loans  and 
mortgages  and  securities,  first,  because  it  can 
get  higher  rates  on  these  than  on  paper  and 
securities  from  the  metropolitan  market, 
second,  because  borrowers  shop  around  and 
place  their  account  at  the  most  accommo- 
dating bank  and  deposits  are  the  sine  qua 
non  of  banking,  and  third,  because  it  feels  a 
heavy  social  pressure  to  serve  the  local  com- 
munity, that  is,  to  loan  freely  to  local  appli- 
cants and  not  let  the  money  leave  the 
community.  The  portfolios  of  loans  and  in- 
vestments thus  lack  diversification  as  to  area, 
industry,  and  type,  and  the  fortune  of  the 
bank  is  hung  on  the  one  crop  or  industry  of 
the  town.  In  the  newer,  rapidly  growing 
sections  the  banker  feels  an  irresistible  urge 
to  speculate,  not  only  with  his  own  private 
money  but  with  that  of  his  bank,  for  he  is 
sanguine  of  the  possibilities  of  his  town  be- 
coming a  second  Chicago;  he  lends  funds  on 
real  estate  projects  of  high  speculative 
character,  or  on  oil,  coal,  or  other  schemes 
for  opening  up  the  resources  and  developing 
the  area;  this  urge  is  fanned  and  supported 
by  local  businessmen  and  visionary  pro- 
moters (who  generally  want  funds)  until  he 
feels  a  sense  of  duty  exceeding  the  obligation 
felt  toward  depositors.  The  banker  and  ap- 
plicant are  too  Intimate,  and  loans,  as  a 
consequence,  are  granted  on  the  basis  of 
sentimentalities  rather  than  coldblooded 
credit  analysis. 

Mr.  Westerfield  further  said: 

Many  of  the  leading  banks  established  se- 
curity aflRliates  to  handle  investment  opera- 
tions which  the  banks  felt  were  unfit  for 
themselves  to  undertake  directly.  In  the  lat- 
ter years  of  the  decade,  affiliates  of  other  types 
were  erected  and  closely  tied  under  the  aegis 
of  the  bank,  such  as  investment  trusts, 
financing  companies,  foreign  and  Interna- 
tional banking  houses,  land  banks,  specula- 
tive pools,  holding  companies,  and  realty 
companies.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States 
in  New  York  City,  which  failed  in  1931,  had 
over  60  such  affiliates,  with  most  involved 
connections.  The  bank  was  likely  to  be 
loaded  with  affiliates.  Its  assets  purloined  to 
benefit  a  subsidiary.  Its  officers  and  directors 
biased  In  their  judgments  by  adverse  Inter- 


ests in  affiliates,  and  its  credit  wrecked  by 
publicity  of  sharp  deals  or  by  known  support 
of  weak  securities  in  which  the  outfit  was 
interested,  and  its  business  became  too 
heavily  involved  in  investment-bank  affairs. 
The  fact  that  most  of  these  affiliates  were 
not  banks  exempted  them  from  supervision 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  or  State 
banking  department  and  made  them  a 
handy  means  of  doing  things  foreign  to  good 
banking. 

In  addition  to  the  adverse  reaction  of 
chronic  agricultural  depression  in  the  1920's 
and  of  general  business  depression  in  1920-21 
and  1930-33,  the  values  of  securities  were 
driven  down  by  the  efforts  of  banks  to  meet 
runs  and  by  the  efforts  of  bank  receivers  to 
salvage  what  they  could  for  needy  depositors. 
The  conversion  of  securities  into  cash  for 
these  purposes  flooded  the  markets.  A  vi- 
cious  circle  developed,  for  the  decline  in  val- 
ues created  apprehensions  In  the  depositor's 
mind  as  to  the  safety  of  the  bank  and  his  de- 
mand forced  further  liquidation  of  securities. 
In  order  to  avoid  loss  the  banker  sacrificed 
his  best  securities  first,  for  they  had  declined 
least  in  value,  with  the  result  that  the  de- 
cline became  general  and  that  the  losses  were 
accelerated  as  the  depression  and  failures 
proceeded.  Sooner  or  later  the  banks  with 
the  weakest  portfolios  were  sure  to  succumb. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  in  the  Record  tables 
showing  the  changes  in  the  portfolios,  as 
carried,  1954  and  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
All  insured  banks,  percentages  of  total  asseti 


June  30— 

1964 

19M 

Cnsh  and  hal;:iirp<!  witli  banks 

U.S.  Goveniineiit  oWigutions 

14.7 
17.3 

20.0 
32.8 

Subtotal 

3-2. 0 

54.2 

11.2 

2.6 

S2.8 

Loans  and  <iiscounts 

37.1 

Other  securities 

8.7 

Oilier 

L4 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

Assets  of  all   hanks  in   the   United   States 
(States  and  other  areas),  June  30.  1932 


Amount 

Distri^ 
butiod^ 

Ca.sh  and  balances  with  banks 

U.S.  Oovcmnicnt  obligations 

Billions 

$7.4 

6.9 

Perttni 
12.9 
12.1 

f=ubtotai 

14.3 

28.1 

11.5 

3.4 

25.0 

Loans  and  discounts .. 

49.0 

Other  securities 

20.1 

Other 

5.9 

Total 

57.3 

100.0 

Source:  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  CorpofLition,  Di- 
vision.of  Research  and  Statistics.  Jan.  28.  1905. 

All  insured  banks,  June  30,  1964 

[Amounts  In  billions] 

Total    assets $366.1 

Cash  and  balances  with  banks 53. 8 

U.S.  Government  obligations 63.3 

Loans  and  discounts,  net 198.5 

Bank    premises,    furniture,    fixtures, 

real   estate 4.9 

Other  securities 41.1 

Miscellaneous   assets 4-5 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Now  I  come  to  the 
main  purpose  of  my  making  this  talk  to- 
day. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  which 
resolves  that  the  Committee  on  Banking 
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and  Currency  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof  is  authorized  un- 
der section  13(4)(a)  and  13(6)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  to  make  a  study  of  the 
banking  situation  as  it  prevails  with 
respect  particularly  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  inspections  that  are  being  made  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. 

I  want  to  relate  to  another  matter  m 
suport  of  what  I  am  proposing.  I  asked 
Mr.  Barr,  the  head  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  how  it  was  that 
he  did  not  know  of  the  weak  condition  of 
the  bank  in  San  Francisco.  I  said,  "Mr. 
Barr,  you  are  the  head  of  the  insuror. 
Why  did  you  not  know  this  $41  million 
institution  was  on  wobbly  legs?  "  His  an- 
sTuer  was  that  we  should  ask  Mr.  Saxon  to 
see  the  financial  reports  on  the  different 
banks,  the  deposits  of  which  his  Corpora- 
tion insures.  Mr.  Saxon  said,  "I  will  not 
let  you  see  my  examinations  unless  you 
pay  me  $100  for  a  transcript  of  the 
report." 

I  think  Senators  had  better  shake  their 
heads  a  little  on  that  proposition.  The 
head  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  told  the  Comptroller,  "You 
can  see  the  reports  of  the  different 
banks,  the  deposits  of  which  are  in- 
sured." Mr.  Saxon's  answer  was,  "I  will 
not  let  you  see  them  unless  you  pay  me 
$100  for  each  report  I  submit." 

So  we  have  a  situation  where  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
with  its  obligations  covering  14,000 
banks,  has  no  knowledge  of  what  is 
going  on  within  those  banks. 

The  resolution  I  have  submitted  calls 
upon  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  make  a  study  to  determine 
whether  Federal  requirements  applicable 
to  the  chartering  of  new  banks  need 
tightening  or  not. 

Second.  The  extent  to  which  there 
has  been  progressive  decline  in  the  per- 
centage of  liquid  assets  held  by  national 
banks  contrary  to  sound  banking  prac- 
tices. 

Third.  Whether  Federal  requirements 
with  respect  to  capitalization  of  national 
banks  is  adequate. 

Fourth.  The  extent  to  which  sound 
credit  policies  have  been  relaxed  by  na- 
tional banks  in  order  to  meet  competitive 
pressures  or  practices. 

Fifth.  Whether  any  national  banks  are 
using  affiliates  or  other  devices  as  a 
means  of  speculation. 

Sixth.  The  extent  to  which  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  has  ac- 
cess to  all  pertinent  data  necessary  to  the 
effective  discharge  of  its  functions. 

If  all  is  well,  it  will  be  a  good  message 
to  the  depositors  in  our  banking  institu- 
tions, and  to  the  banking  officials.  If 
there  are  weaknesses  in  the  structure  or 
in  the  law  on  the  practices  which  are 
being  followed,  we  can  tighten  them  be- 
fore calamity  occurs. 

I  send  the  resolution  to  the  desk.  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  and  placed  in  the 
Record.  My  hopes  are  we  will  awaken  to 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  which  I  have 
discussed  today.  I  hesitated  discussing 
it,  but  I  finally  became  convinced  that  it 
is  better  to  talk  about  it  now  than  to 


grieve  later  that  I  had  not  talked  about 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred,  ajid  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  78)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
of  existing  practices  with  respect  to  the 
chartering  of  national  banks,  existing  credit 
and  other  operating  policies  of  such  banks, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  recent 
bank  failures  have  occurred  with  a  view  to 
determining  what  If  any  measiires  are  needed 
to  strengthen  oiir  national  banking  system. 
Such  study  shall  include,  but  shall  not  be 
limited  to,  an  Inquiry  into  the  following 
matters : 

(1)  Whether  Federal  requirements  appli- 
cable to  the  chartering  of  new  banks  need 
tightening  in  the  public  interest  and  in  order 
to  prevent  destructive  competition  among 
financial  institutions: 

(2)  The  extent  to  which  there  has  been  a 
progressive  decline  In  the  percentage  of 
liquid  assets  held  by  national  banks  contrary 
to  sound  banking  practices; 

(3)  Whether  Federal  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  the  capitalization  of  national  banks 
are  adequate; 

(4)  Tlie  extent  to  which  sound  credit 
policies  have  been  relaxed  by  national  banks 
In  order  to  meet  competitive  pressures  or 
otherwise; 

(5)  Whether  any  national  banks  are  using 
aflailates  or  other  devices  as  a  means  of  specu- 
lation; and 

(6)  The  extent  to  which  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  has  access  to 
all  pertinent  data  necessary  to  the  effective 
discharge  of  its  functions. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  through  January  31,  1966,  Is 
authorized  to  (1)  make  such  expenditures 
as  It  deems  advisable;  (2)  employ  upon  a 
temporary  basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other 
assistants"  and  consultants:  provided.  That 
the  minority  Is  authorized  at  its  discretion 
to  select  one  person  for  appointment,  and  the 
person  so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his 
compensation  shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross 
rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $1,200 
than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utUize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  personnel 
of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings upon  the  study  and  investigation  au- 
thorized by  this  resolution,  together  with 
such  recommendations  for  legislation  as  it 
deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 31,  1966. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $ 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE 

AGREEMENT 

The  Senat€  resumed  the  consideration 

of  the  bill  (S.  701)  to  cariT  out  the  obU- 

gations  of  the  United  States  under  the 


International  Coffee  Agreement,  1963, 
signed  at  New  York  on  September  28, 
1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  on  the  pending  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Has  the  third  read- 
ing been  had? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  yet. 
The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  before 
suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attaches  notify 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  this  quorimi 
call  is  prior  to  a  vote  on  the  passagie  of 
the  pending  legislation. 

I  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I' 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
read  from  Report  No.  53,  dealing  with 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement,  on 
page  2,  the  second  paragraph: 

Coffee  Is  the  single  most  important  agri- 
cultural commodity  in  the  trade  of  most  of 
the  developing  countries,  particularly  in 
Latin  America.  Coffee  exports  account  for 
more  than  50  percent  of  all  exports  in  six 
Latin  American  countries  and  an  average 
of  25  percent  in  all  the  14  Latin  American 
exporting  nations.  Seven  new  African  coun- 
tries  receive  from  30  to  50  percent  of  their 
foreign  exchange  earnings  from  coffee. 
About  20  million  persons  in  the  world  de- 
pend on  coffee  for  their  livelihood;  more  than 
60  percent  of  them  are  in  Latin  America. 
The  overwhelming  majority  are  small  farm- 
ers cultivating  less  than  5  acres  of  land.  In 
a  very  real  sense,  therefore,  coffee  is  the  life- 
blood  of  the  developing  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  much  regret 
that  I  find  I  am  unable — again — to  vote 
for  the  bill  to  implement  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  of  1963. 

Last  July,  when  this  matter  was  first 
before  us.  I  detailed  at  some  length  the 
reasons  for  my  opposition  both  to  the 
original  agreement,  which  I  voted 
against,  and  to  the  implementing  legis- 
lation. 

Basically,  I  was  opposed  to  this  pro- 
gram because  it  would,  in  effect,  become 
a  regressive  tax,  falling  most  heavily 
upon  low-  and  middle-income  families. 
Further,  I  expressed  grave  doubts  at  the 
wisdom  of  our  country's  becoming  the 
enforcing  arm  of  a  worldwide  cartel, 
whose  purpose  was  to  put  a  floor,  or 
minimum  price,  under  coffee — without 
the  protection  of  a  maximum  price,  or 
ceiling. 

The  proposed  legislation  now  before 
the  Senate  has  been  changed  in  some 
slight  respects,  but  not  enough  to  over- 
come my  basic  objections.  Further,  the 
duration  of  the  implementing  legisla- 
tion has  been  extended  from  October 
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1965  to  October  1968,  to  cover  the  en- 
tire life  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  proce- 
dure by  which  this  implementing  legis- 
lation could  be  terminated  has  been  sim- 
plified over  the  cumbersome  method  pro- 
posed last  year.  Under  this  bill,  the  Con- 
gress— by  concurrent  resolution  of  both 
Houses — could  terminate  the  implement- 
ing legislation  by  declaring  that  there 
had  been  an  unwarranted  increase  in  the 
price  of  coffee — without  having  to  prove 
that  the  agreement  was  responsible  for 
the  increase. 

But  I  realize,  also,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, that  the  price  increase  would  have 
to  be  very  steep — and  amount  to  several 
cents  per  pound — before  such  action 
would  be  taken. 

When  we  consider  that  a  1-cent  in- 
crease in  the  retail  price  of  coffee  costs 
the  American  consumer  S32.5  million  a 
year — consumers  would  be  penalized 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  before 
remedial  action  was  taken. 

And  so,  because  the  International  Cof- 
fee Agreement,  in  my  mind,  constitutes 
an  international  price-fixing  cartel — 
and  because  it  establishes  a  dangerous 
precedent  that  will  almost  certainly  re- 
sult in  extending  this  principle  to  such 
other  commodities  as  tea,  cocoa,  soy- 
beans, and  other  products — I  will  reluc- 
tantly vote  against  the  pending  bill. 

I  support  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
aid  to  the  developing  countries  but  not 
at  the  expense  of  the  coffee  consumers 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  as  I  am  for 
full  participation  by  the  United  States 
in  the  International  Coffee  Agreement,  I 
am  infavor  of  S.  701. 

I  supported  the  ratification  of  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement  of  1962  be- 
cause I  believed  that  it  would  bring  some 
stability  to  the  very  disorderly  world 
coffee  market,  strengthen  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  and  also  benefit  our  own 
consumers  by  stopping  extreme  prices. 
World  coffee  prices  fluctuate  widely. 
They  were  as  low  as  7  cents  a  pound  for 
green  coffee  in  1938.  over  90  cents  in 
1954,  and  34  cents  in  1962  and  1963. 

In  1963,  I  testified  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  favor  of 
the  agreement  as  I  believed  that  the 
agreement  would  benefit  producing  and 
consuming  coffee  countries  and  also  my 
State.  Hawaii  is  the  only  coffee  State  In 
the  Union.  Its  coffee  industry  is  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  world  market  prices, 
so  that  as  world  coffee  prices  go,  so  goes 
the  price  of  Hawaii's  Kona  coffee. 

Without  the  agreement,  I  am  afraid 
that  the  price  of  coffee  will  continue  to 
be  erratic  and  may  force  many  of  our 
farmers  out  of  business.  The  advent  of 
the  agreement  offers  considerable  prom- 
ise for  our  local  coffee  industry.  While 
stabilizing  the  price  of  coffee  may  not 
have  the  effect  of  expanding  our  coffee 
industry,  at  least  it  will  prevent  it  from 
declining. 

It  will  also  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
make  needed  Improvements  in  our  in- 
dustry, which  will  again  put  it  on  a  sound 
economic  basis. 

In  the  1964  session  in  this  Chamber,  I 
supported  the  enactment  of  H.R.  8864, 


which  was  designed  to  implement  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  of  1962, 
on  the  assurances  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  its  goal  was  to  stabilize  at  a 
level  no  lower  than  the  general  level  of 
coffee  prices  in  1962,  and  with  the  firm 
belief  that  its  amendment  as  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  had  adequate  safeguards  to  protect 
the  American  consumers.  The  Senate 
did  pass  this  implementing  bill,  but  the 
Congress  adjourned  before  the  House 
completed  action  on  the  final  com- 
promise legislation. 

Last  week,  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  I  again  supported  S.  701,  the 
pending  bill  to  implement  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment of  1962,  stating  similar  reasons. 

There  is  no  question  that  in  stabilizing 
the  price  of  coffee  we  must  also  protect 
our  consumers  against  unreasonable 
price  rises.  Unreasonably  high  prices 
are  not  only  bad  for  the  consumers  of 
America  and  my  State,  but  also  bad  for 
the  coffee  producers  as  well,  for  in  the 
long  run  unreasonably  high  prices  will 
result  in  a  coffee  consumption  decrease. 

I  am  convinced  that  both  the  agree- 
ment and  S.  701  contain  adequate  safe- 
guards to  protect  the  consumer  against 
price  gouging,  and  these  safeguards  will 
be  used  if  need  be,  because  clearly  this  is 
the  sense  of  the  Senate.  The  Honorable 
George  W.  Ball,  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
January  27,  on  S.  701  to  implement  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement,  stated: 

The  legislation  now  makes  clear.  In  both 
sections  5  and  6,  that  protection  of  U.S.  con- 
sumer interests  should  be  a  primary  consid- 
eration In  our  participation  in  the  agree- 
ment. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  hampering  of 
our  coffee  trade.  Under  the  agreement, 
we  can  import  as  much  coffee  as  we  like. 
There  are  no  import  quotas.  Our  main 
obligations,  as  spelled  out  in  the  im- 
plementing bill,  are  to  require  certificates 
of  origin  on  coffee  entering  the  United 
States  and  to  limit  imports  from  non- 
members  if  this  should  be  necessai-y  to 
prevent  them  from  glutting  the  market 
while  members  are  exercising  restraint. 

The  United  States  was  instrumental  in 
the  steps  leading  to  the  creation  of  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  under 
the  United  Nations  in  the  summer  of 
1962.  To  stabilize  coffee  prices  and  pro- 
mote more  orderly  marketings,  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Study  Group  was  first 
formed  in  June  1958.  In  1961-62,  it  be- 
gan to  study  the  possibility  of  negotia- 
tions for  a  long-term  coffee  agreement 
embracing  both  producers  and  consum- 
ers. 

Yet  today,  among  the  18  importing 
countries  which  have  joined  the  agree- 
ment, the  United  States  is  the  only  one 
which  has  failed  to  undertake  its  obli- 
gations under  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
Why?  This  may  be  attributed  to  an  un- 
expected rise  in  price.  Around  October 
1,  1963,  prices  for  Brazil's  Santos  coffee 
began  an  upward  movement.  By  March, 
1964,  New  York  spot  prices  for  Santos 
4  averaged  nearly  50  cents  per  pound 
green.  In  August  1963,  wholesale  prices 
for  Santos  4  on  the  New  York  market 


were  averaging  32.7  cents  per  pound— 
the  lowest  level  since  1949. 

Higher  coffee  prices  began  to  reach  the 
consumer  around  the  first  part  of  1964. 
Retail  prices  for  roasted  coffee  in  1- 
pound  cans,  as  reported  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  rose  from  an  aver- 
age of  69.7  cents  in  October  1963  to  71.7 
cents  in  January  1964,  and  to  78.9  cents 
in  March.  By  April,  the  average  retail 
price  had  risen  to  81.1  cents.  By  Au- 
gust, it  was  84.4  cents.  In  December 
1964  the  price  was  84.8  cents.  American 
housewives  became  concerned  about  the 
prices.  Many  Senators  had  suspicion 
and  fear  about  the  coffee  agreement. 
Some  blamed  the  agreement  for  the  un- 
expected rise  in  price,  becoming  dubious 
about  the  wisdom  of  passing  the  imple- 
mentation legislation. 

A  proper  perspective  of  the  world  cof- 
fee price  situation  should  be  understood. 

Brazil  is  still  by  far  the  world's  lead- 
ing producer  and  exporter  of  coffee,  even 
though  its  share  of  world  output  has  de- 
clined from  65  percent  during  the  late 
1920's  to  an  average  of  46  percent  for  the 
5  years  ending  1963-64.  World  coffee 
prices  tend  to  respond  dramatically  to 
unexpected  developments  in  Brazil's  cof- 
fee  situation. 

The  agreement  did  not  cause  the  in- 
crease in  coffee  retail  prices.  It  was 
frost  in  Brazil  in  August  1963,  coupled 
with  the  worst  drought  of  the  century  in 
that  country.  This  combination  of  nat- 
ural calamities  to  Brazilian  coffee  was 
so  severe  that  the  world  coffee  traders 
rushed  to  stock  up  coffee  in  the  market. 
By  the  end  of  1963,  inventories  reached 
an  all-time  high  in  the  United  States. 
This  bidding  for  future  coffee  crops 
pushed  the  price  of  coffee  up ;  and,  as  it 
happens  with  other  commodities,  the 
price  of  future  crops  eventually  was  re- 
flected in  the  retail  price. 

To  check  this  rise  in  retail  price,  the 
International  Coffee  Council  voted  to  in- 
crease export  quotas  by  adding  2,500,000 
more  bags  on  the  market  in  February 
1964.  Larger  export  quotas  would  mean 
greater  supplies.  This  responsible  ac- 
tion in  fact  helped  to  bring  some  stability 
to  coffee  prices.  Brazilian  coffee- 
Santos  4 — which  rose  to  a  monthly  aver- 
age of  49.85  cents  per  pound  green  in 
March  1964,  dropped  to  48.60  cents  in 
April.  By  December  1964,  the  monthly 
average  was  45.18  cents  per  pound  green. 

By  contrast,  in  1954  when  there  was 
a  frost  in  Brazil,  green  coffee  prices 
zoomed  from  58  cents  to  over  90  cents 
per  pound.  There  was  no  coffee  agree- 
ment then  to  assume  responsible  be- 
havior by  the  producing  countries. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports 
that  the  average  price  the  American 
housewives  paid  for  coffee  over  the  past 
15  years  is  86.6  cents  a  pound  can 
roasted.  The  average  for  U.S.  retail,  1- 
pound  can  for  1963  was  69.4  cents,  and 
for  1964,  81.8  cents.  These  prices  are 
well  under  the  15-year  average.  So  is 
today's  price  of  79  cents  to  80  cents  a 
pound.  Supermarkets  in  the  Washing- 
ton area  at  the  present  time  are  retailing 
the  leading  top-quality  coffee  at  79  cents 
for  a  1 -pound  can. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  in  1951,  an  American  factory 
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wrker  with  three  children  received  an 
average  take-home  pay  of  $60.18.  In 
1963,  when  the  worker's  wife  was  paying 
17  4  cents  less  per  pound  of  coffee  than 
in  1951.  the  worker's  average  take-home 
pay  had  risen  to  $87.30  a  week. 

To  clear  any  misconception,  the  agree- 
ment is  not  an  international  cartel. 
Webster  deflnes  cartel  as: 

An  association  of  private  business  orga- 
nizations bound  by  contract  to  cooperate  in 
regulating  production  and  marketing  of 
products,  thus  tending  to  restrict  world 
markets  and  fix  prices. 

The  International  Coffee  Agreement 
is  a  treaty  in  which  the  producing  coun- 
tries and  the  consuming  countries  came 
together  to  discuss,  deliberate,  debate 
openly  the  issues  pertaining  to  coffee 
production  and  marketing.  In  the 
United  States,  there  is  complete  under- 
standing and  cooperation  between  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Agriculture  on 
the  one  side,  and  private  industry  on  the 
other,  concerning  the  purpose  and  im- 
plementation of  the  agreement.  It  is  a 
fine  example  of  joint  undertaking  of  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  working  at  its  best 
on  a  foreign  commodity. 

I  cannot  emphasize  more  the  economic 
importance  of  coffee  in  the  two-way  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  our 
friends  in  Latin  America. 

In  Latin  America,  coffee  is  king.  It 
accounts  for  more  than  50  percent  of 
export  earnings  for  6  Latin  countries  and 
25  percent  on  the  average  for  the  14 
Latin  coffee  countries.  A  1-cent  change 
in  green  coffee  prices  means  about  $50 
million  to  Latin  America  and  more 
than  $65  million  to  producing  countries 
as  a  whole.  Coffee  prices  affect  ex- 
change earnings,  government  tax  re- 
ceipts, private  investment,  and  the  level 
of  economic  activity  generally.  Gyrat- 
ing prices  make  orderly  growth  and 
development  impossible.  When  earnings 
decline,  these  countries  curtail  their  pur- 
chases in  the  U.S.  market. 

To  Latin  America,  what  we  do  to  help 
them  stabilize  the  coffee  market  is  of 
the  first  importance.  They  wish  to  have 
steady  earnings  that  grow  as  consump- 
tion grows.  They  wish  to  earn  their  way 
in  trade  and  not  depend  so  heavily  on 
aid.  The  coffee  agreement  is  a  cardinal 
element  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  as 
first  proposed  by  President  Kennedy  and 
as  reaffirmed  by  President  Johnson. 
Failure  to  pass  this  implementing  legis- 
lation would  be  a  most  damaging  blow  to 
our  relations  with  the  developing  coun- 
tries and  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  in  particular. 

Let  us  give  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  an  opportunity  to  operate,  an 
opportunity  to  be  effective.  Let  us  pro- 
vide the  authority  so  that  the  United 
States  can  carry  out  its  obligations  under 
the  agreement  of  1962.  This  agreement 
is  only  effective  for  the  period  up  to 
October  1,  1968,  or  until  Congress,  by 
concurrent  resolution,  determines  that 
an  unwarranted  increase  in  the  price  of 
coffee  has  occurred.  These  provisions 
are  certainly  sufficient  to  safeguard  the 
American  consumer  from  being  gouged 
with  high  prices  on  their  coffee. 


I  therefore  urge  all  Senators  to  give 
the  agreement  an  opportunity  to  work 
by  passing  S.  701. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  of  1963 
was  ratified  by  the  United  States  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
which  was  given  on  May  21,  1963.  Yet 
the  Nation  is  in  the  ambiguous  circum- 
stance of  having  already  filed  the  instru- 
ment of  ratification — December  27, 
1963 — but  without  having  passed  the 
enabling  legislation  which  would  give 
meaning  to  our  participation.  As  Sena- 
tors will  recall,  the  enabling  bill  died  in 
conference  after  having  passed  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  58  to  27— July  31,  1964. 
Nevertheless,  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  is  on  the  Coffee  Treaty  and,  in  all 
good  faith,  it  is  now  necessary  for  the 
Congress  to  try  once  again  to  pass  the 
enabling  legislation  to  allow  the  United 
States  to  meet  its  obligation  as  a  full 
participant  in  the  agreement. 

Argument  was  heard  during  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  implementa- 
tion of  the  coffee  agreement  would  raise 
the  price  of  coffee  to  the  American  con- 
sumer. The  evidence  shows,  however, 
that  during  the  flrst  year  the  agreement 
was  in  operation  the  price  of  coffee  re- 
mained stable.  Opposition  to  the  agree- 
ment has  noted  that  the  price  of  coffee 
rose  during  the  second  year  of  the  agree- 
ment. But  all  the  evidence  points  to 
the  cause  of  the  price  rise  as  stemming 
from  the  great  fires  in  Parana  and  the 
drought  in  Sao  Paulo,  w-hich  destroyed 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  Brazil- 
ian coffee  crop.  Moreover,  surpluses 
which  existed  at  that  time  from  previ- 
ous years  had  no  effect  on  the  American 
market  which  strongly  prefers  coffee 
made  from  Brazil  greens,  or  fresh  beans. 
Even  at  that,  the  average  price  of  cof- 
fee during  1964  was  somewhat  less  than 
the  average  price  of  the  previous  15 
years  during  which  time  no  coffee  agree- 
ment was  in  effect.  Prices  now  are  lower 
than  that  average. 

I  quote  from  an  article  written  by 
Virginia  Prewett.  published  in  yester- 
day's Washington  Daily  News,  as  follows: 

Opposition  to  the  coffee  legislation  arises 
from  vague  congressional  fears  that  It  will 
somehow  victimize  the  American  housewife 
by  pushing  up  cofifee  prices. 

These  fears  crystallized  last  year  when  the 
loss  of  two-thirds  of  Brazil's  normal  crop 
did  raise  cofifee  prices. 

Proof  that  the  short  Brazilian  crop  was 
responsible  for  the  rise  Is  found  In  the  fact 
that  a  more  normal  supply  has  brought  cof- 
fee prices  to  the  housewife  down  from  1964's 
high  average  of  84.5  cents  a  pound  a  few 
months  ago  to  79  cents  or  80  cents  a  pound 
now. 

Mr.  President,  so  long  as  the  price  of 
coffee  remains  seriously  unstable,  and  so 
long  as  the  price  of  American  exports  to 
Latin  America  increases,  our  Latin  Amer- 
ican partners  wull  remain  at  a  trading 
disadvantage  and  economic  development 
will  be  curtailed.  Until  this  enabling  leg- 
islation is  passed,  the  danger  of  severe 
economic  instability  will  continue  to 
plague  Latin  America  and  curtail  the  ef- 
fect of  U.S.  assistance  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

Reference  to  many  of  these  and  other 
compelling  factors  which  make  passage 


of  the  enabling  legislation  so  essential 
was  made  in  an  outstanding  and  cogent 
article  written  by  Virginia  Prewett,  and 
pubUshed  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
of  February  1, 1965,  from  which  I  quoted 
a  moment  ago.  It  is  an  exceptionally 
well-informed  and  pointed  treatment  of 
the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Coffee  Trade  Essential  to  Alliance 
(By  Virginia  Prewett) 

Congress  must  fish  or  cut  bait  soon  on 
legislation  that  will  implement  the  world 
cofifee  pact. 

Congress  has  approved  the  pact  but  balked 
at  creating  U.S.  machinery  to  enforce  it  by 
monitoring  the  movement  of  coffee  into  the 
American  market. 

Seventeen  of  the  twenty  Latin  American 
Republics  export  coffee.  It  has  life-and- 
death  importance  in  the  economies  of  Brazil, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Honduras, 
El  Salvador,  and  Haiti,  well  over  half  of  all 
Latin  Americans. 

Opposition  to  the  coffee  legislation  arises 
from  vague  congressional  fears  that  It  will 
somehow  victimize  the  American  housewife 
by  pushing  up  coffee  prices. 

These  fears  crystallized  last  year  when  the 
loss  of  two-thirds  of  Brazil's  normal  crop  did 
raise  coffee  prices. 

Proof"  that  the  short  Brazilian  crop  was 
responsible  for  the  rise  is  found  In  the  fact 
that  a  more  normal  supply  has  brought 
coffee  prices  to  the  housewife  down  from 
1964's  high  average  of  84.5  cents  a  pound  a 
few  months  ago  to  79  or  80  cents  a  pound 
now. 

Latin  Americans  ask  if  the  United  States 
can  expect  to  continue  to  buy  their  coffee  at 
depressed  prices  while  U.S.  family  earnings 
and  the  cost  of  U.S.  exports  to  Latin  America 
are  rising. 

These  are  the  facts  and  figures: 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  says  the  average 
price  the  U.S.  housewife  paid  for  coffee  over 
the  past  15  years  is  86  cents  a  pound.  The 
1963  price  of  69.4  cents  a  pound,  taken  as 
normal  by  the  foes  of  pending  coffee  legisla- 
tion, was  actually  the  lowest  in  14  years. 

Even  the  1964  high  caused  by  loss  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Brazilian  crop  was  still  only 
84.9  cents  a  pound,  well  under  the  15-year 
average.  So  Is  today's  price  of  79  to  80  cents 
a  pound,  which  the  coffee  producers  want 
stabilized. 

In  1951,  an  American  factory  worker  with 
three  children  received  an  average  take-home 
pay  of  $60.18  a  week.  In  1963.  when  the 
worker's  wife  was  paying  17.4  cents  less  per 
pound  of  coffee  than  In  1951.  the  worker's 
average  take-home  pay  had  risen  to  $87.30  a 
week. 

Another  example  reveals  the  heart  of  the 
Latin  American  arguments  for  coffee  price 
stabilization:  In  1958,  it  took  2,800  bags  of 
Santos  4  coffee,  the  most  usual  Brazilian  ex- 
port, to  buy  1  dlesel  locomotive  from  the 
United  States.  In  July  1963  it  took  3,377 
bags. 

U.S.  exports  have  gone  up  40  percent,  while 
coffee  prices  have  sagged. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  the  Senate,  S.  701,  is  entitled,  'A 
bill  to  carry  out  the  obligation  of  the 
United  States  under  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement,  1962,  signed  at  New 
York  on  September  28,  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

That  is  a  long-winded  title  but  not 
particularly  helpful  in   explaining  the 
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real  purpose  of  this  bill.  I  can  think  of 
a  better  title.  In  my  opinion,  the  bill 
should  be  called  "A  bill  to  raise  the  price 
of  coffee."  That  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  this  legislation. 

The  means  of  attaining  this  objective 
are  not  direct.  They  are  indirect  and 
roundabout.  Ostensibly,  all  we  are  asked 
to  do  is  to  grant  certain  authority  to  the 
executive  branch  in  the  regulation  of 
coffee  imports.  However,  these  regula- 
tions would  be  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  price  of  coffee. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  can  be  described 
in  simple  terms.  Essentially,  it  is  an  ar- 
rangement to  control  the  price  of  coffee 
throughout  the  world,  by  limiting  the 
quantities  that  will  be  permitted  to  be 
sold.  Under  this  agreement,  the  coun- 
tries that  produce  the  coffee  and  ship 
it  abroad  accept  quotas  on  their  exports; 
that  is,  limits  on  the  quantity  of  coffee 
that  each  may  ship  and  sell  to  other 
countries — but,  of  course,  by  doing  so, 
these  exporting  countries  receive  higher 
prices  and,  thus,  more  money  for  less 
coffee. 

It  is  the  well-known  old  principle  of 
pushing  up  the  price  by  restricting  the 
supply  on  the  market. 

If  such  a  thing  were  done  domestically, 
we  would  call  it  a  monopoly  or  trust  or 
restraint  of  trade  and  vigorously  prose- 
cute those  involved  under  the  antitrust 
law.  In  this  case,  governments  have 
lent  the  sanction  of  law  and  thus  the 
color  of  respectability  to  it. 

Now,  what  is  involved?  Who  will  pay 
the  cost  of  this  scheme?  The  consuming 
countries,  of  course.  And  although  there 
are  other  countries  which  import  coffee, 
the  United  States  is  the  most  seriously 
affected-  by  far.  Actually,  this  country 
each  year  consumes  more  than  half  of 
all  the  coffee  exported  throughout  the 
world.  We  import  over  3  billion  pounds 
of  coffee  a  year.  We  drink  450  million 
cups  a  day.  That  is  equal  to  2>/2  cups 
per  day  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States. 

The  excellent  minority  report  pointed 
out  that  for  every  1-cent  rise  in  the  price 
of  coffee,  the  American  consumer  must 
pay  an  additional  $32  V2  million  a  year 
for  the  coffee  he  drinks.  In  the  13 
months  that  we  have  been  party  to  the 
agreement,  there  has  beerl  a  $0.15  rise  in 
the  price  of  coffee.  At  this  rate,  the  cof- 
fee agreement  is  already  taking  from  our 
consumers  more  than  $487  million  a 
year. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  not  a  strange  thing 
that  this  administration  which  contin- 
ually tells  us  of  its  interest  in  the  con- 
sumer is  willing  to  impose  this  extra  cost 
on  the  American  housewife?  In  his 
Economic  Report  issued  a  few  days  ago, 
President  Johnson  specifically  pointed 
out  his  sympathy  for  the  problems  of  the 
consumer.    He  said: 

Informed  consumer  choice  among  increas- 
ingly varied  and  complex  products  requires 
frank,  honest  information  concerning  quan- 
tity, quality,  and  prices.  Truth  in  packag- 
ing will  help,  to  protect  consumers  against 
product  misrepresentation.  Truth  In  lend- 
ing will  help  consumers  more  easily  to  com- 
pare the  costs  of  alternative  credit  sources. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  pass  this  bill  to 
tax  the  American  housewife   $0.15  on 


every  pound  of  coffee  she  buys.  If  con- 
sumers are  to  be  protected  against  prod- 
uct misrepresentation  through  what  has 
been  called  the  truth-ln-packaging  bill, 
it  is  suggested  that  we  should  also  require 
every  can  of  coffee  in  the  grocery  store  to 
carry  this  armouncement  in  large  print, 
"The  price  of  this  coffee  has  been  in- 
creased $0.15  a  pound  by  President  John- 
son's International  Coffee  Agreement." 

Defenders  of  the  treaty  do  not  like  to 
speak  of  increasing  the  price  of  coffee, 
of  course.  They  like  to  refer  to  the 
agreement  as  "stabilizing"  the  price  of 
coffee.  That  is  their  favorite  word, 
"stabilize." 

Unfortunately,  the  term  of  the  agree- 
ment with  coffee  producing  nations  and 
the  testimony  at  the  hearing  do  not  sup- 
port that  argument.  Article  27,  para- 
graph (1),  of  the  agreement  states,  in 
part: 

The  members  •  *  •  agree  on  the  desira- 
bility of  operating  the  agreement  in  a  man- 
ner such  that  the  real  income  derived  from 
the  export  of  coffee  could  be  progressively 
increased  so  as  to  make  it  consonant  with 
their  needs  for  foreign  exchange  to  support 
their  programs  for  social  and  economic 
progress. 

Then,  in  paragraph  (2)  of  article  27, 
the  agreement  states: 

The  members  agree  on  the  necessity  of 
assuring  that  the  general  level  of  coffee  prices 
does  not  decline  below  the  general  level  of 
such  prices  in  1962. 

In  other  words,  the  agreement  sets  a 
floor,  but  not  a  ceiling  on  coffee  prices. 
Tiiere  is  a  bland  statement  of  platitudes 
in  article  1  of  the  agreement,  which  re- 
fers to  "equitable  prices,"  but  nowhere  in 
the  treaty  is  there  any  definition  of  tiiat 
term,  and  there  are  no  provisions  to  carry 
out  that  objective. 

Our  experience  under  the  agreement 
has  already  shown  us  what  to  expect. 
On  May  21,  1963,  the  Senate  gave  its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  the  treaty.  Our  in- 
strument of  ratification  of  the  treaty  was 
deposited  in  December  of  1963.  Immedi- 
ately, the  price  of  coffee  started  to  climb. 
Making  comparison  on  the  basis  of  the 
wholesale  price  of  Santos  4's,  the  most 
commonly  quoted  type  of  Brazilian  cof- 
fee, for  the  full  year  1963,  the  average 
price  was  34.11  cents  per  pound.  The 
price  of  coffee  had  advanced  just  slightly 
during  the  last  months  of  1963  and  av- 
eraged 37.45  cents  per  pound  in  Decem- 
ber. 

But,  after  the  U.S.  ratification  of  the 
treaty  was  made  formal,  in  January  the 
price  averaged  44.83  cents,  a  gain  of  a 
full  20  percent  in  a  single  month.  Then 
in  February  and  March  it  went  up  some 
more,  reaching  a  high  of  about  51  cents 
at  one  time  in  March.  It  has  now  reced- 
ed slightly,  but  not  very  much. 

The  retail  price  of  coffee  had  to  go  up 
correspondingly,  of  course.  All  during 
1963,  the  average  retail  price  of  coffee 
in  1-pound  cans,  as  reported  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  stayed  a  shade 
under  $0.70.  In  1964,  it  advanced  rap- 
idly, and  for  the  past  6  months  has  been 
approximately  S0.85. 

Supposedly,  there  were  built-in  safe- 
guards to  protect  the  consuming  coun- 
tries from  this  kind  of  price  gouging. 
Supposedly,  our  representation  in  the 


International  Coffee  Council,  which  has 
its  headquarters  in  Ix)ndon,  would  permit 
us  to  stop  prices  from  skyrocketing.  The 
majority  report  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee states : 

The  interests  of  the  United  States  are 
protected  by  the  fact  that  it  will  hold  a 
minimum  of  400  votes  out  of  the  total  of 
1,000  consumer  votes  in  the  International 
Coffee  Council,  the  governing  body  of  the 
agreement,  and  will  also  be  a  member  of 
the  executive  board.  Since  practically  all 
Important  decisions,  such  as  the  adoption 
of  the  budget,  establishment  of  the  quotas, 
or  the  production  control  program,  require 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers voting  separately,  the  United  States 
holds  sufficient  votes  to  prevent  actions 
which  might  be  considered  adverse  to  our 
policy  interests,  to  our  business  community, 
or  to  the  American  consumer. 

Despite  these  assurances,  we  have 
found  that  our  voting  strength  will  not 
protect  us.  At  this  point,  it  is  worth 
quoting  from  the  minority  views  on  the 
bill,  as  follows: 

Altliough  the  United  States  consumes  one- 
half  of  the  coffee  used  in  the  entire  world. 
when  it  comes  to  changing  quotas  to  effect 
some  reduction  in  price,  we  have  only  one- 
fifth  of  the  votes.  More  importantly,  we 
must  persuade  two-thirds  of  tlie  producing 
nations  to  absorb  the  financial  loss  involved 
if  prices  should  be  reduced. 

Our  first  effort  to  increase  quotas  under 
the  coffee  agreement  was  a  dismal  failure. 
Our  next  effort,  which  occurred  after  Con- 
gress threatened  not  to  approve  the  imple- 
menting legislation  (rather  than  as  a  result 
of  persuasion),  did  result  in  increased  coffee 
quotas,  but  the  increase  was  not  sufBcient 
to  halt  the  upward  thrust  of  retail  coffee 
prices. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  500,- 
000-bag  Increase  in  the  quota  for  1965,  which 
was  scheduled  to  occur  on  January  8,  failed 
to  go  into  effect,  and  now  we  are  under  sub- 
stantial pressure  by  exporting  countries  to 
reduce  the  1965  quota  by  about  2  million 
bags.  The  Council  has  not  yet  acted  to  re- 
duce the  quotas,  possibly  because  of  the 
pending  vote  in  the  Senate  on  this  very  bill. 

As  we  have  already  emphasized  in  these 
views,  we  must  expect  coffee  prices  to  move 
upward  to  still  higher  levels  if  the  threat  of 
congressional  disapproval  of  this  implement- 
ing legislation  is  removed. 

What  does  this  particular  bill  do?  It 
does  two  major  things.  It  provides  that 
we  may  require  certificates  as  to  country 
of  origin  for  all  coffee  imported  here. 
Second,  it  provides  that  we  may  limit, 
reduce,  or  stop  altogether  any  imports 
of  coffee  from  countries  which  have  not 
adhered  to  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement. 

The  purpose  of  these  two  powers  is  to 
enable  us  to  help  _to  enforce  its  control 
over  the  world  coffee  market  by  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Organization.  They 
have  no  other  purpose.  When  quotas 
had  been  set,  we  would  help  to  enforce 
the  quotas — whether  we  agreed  with 
them  or  not — by  rejecting  coffee  imports 
from  any  country  that  might  secede  from 
the  International  Coffee  Organization, 
or  from  any  individual  producer  in  a 
member  country  who  might  try  to  ship 
us  coffee  without  securing  an  export  li- 
cense or  certificate  from  his  own  gov- 
ernment. In  effect,  the  United  States 
would  become  an  enforcing  arm  of  a 
world  coffee  cartel,  devoted  to  raising 
the  price  of  coffee  and  keeping  it  high. 
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And  since  we  are  by  far  the  largest 
importing  country,  we  would  be  the 
chief  enforcing  arm  of  the  cartel.  That 
Is  what  this  bill  provides. 

When  the  agreement  itself  was  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
for  consideration,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  FuLBRiGHT]  said  very  can- 
didly: 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  make  an  argument 
that  this  agreement  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
consumers  is  something  less  than  frank.  It 
Is  really  in  the  interests  of  our  national  for- 
eign policy,  isn't  it?  •  •  •  It  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  foreign  policy  like  our  foreign 
aid  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  May  1963,  when  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  was  be- 
fore us,  I  opposed  it.  At  that  time,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  this  agreement  cre- 
ated grave  dangers  for  the  American  con- 
sumer. Everything  that  has  happened 
since  then  has  borne  out  my  misgivings. 
Even  v;ithout  enactment  of  this  bill,  we 
have  seen  how  the  agreement  (ian  be 
used  to  push  the  price  of  coffee  up. 

The  United  States  should  not  par- 
ticipate in  any  such  price  boosting 
scheme  at  our  own  expense.  Programs 
of  foreign  aid  should  be  dealt  with  as 
part  of  the  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion by  Congress — and  not  slipped  in  in 
this  roundabout  way  through  boosting 
the  price  of  coffee  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  housewife.  This  legislation 
should  be  defeated.  ^ 

CORRECTION    OP  MINORITY   VIEWS  IN  COMMITTEE 
REPORT 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  misprint  in  the  minority  views  on 
Senate  bill  701,  in  the  committee  report. 

In  the  third  paragraph,  under  the 
heading  "Minority  Views  on  Senate  701," 
the  sentence  as  printed  reads : 

This  is  higher  than  coffee  prices  have  been 
since  1945,  and  inevitably  enactment  of  this 
bill  will  be  followed  by  new  pressures  to  force 
prices  up  still  higher. 

Mr.  President,  the  figure  "1945" 
printed  in  the  report  should  read  "1958." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  cor- 
rection may  be  made,  and  sincerely  re- 
gret the  error  which  occurred  in  the 
printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  correction  will  be  made 
accordingly. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  (when 
his  name  was  called).  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  J  Mr. 
DoDDl,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pulbright],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
tMr.  GrueningI,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the 
Senator    from    Minnesota     [Mr.    Mc- 


Carthy], the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellanI,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Rxjssell],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiE],  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  J.^ckson]  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  McClellan]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  v/ould  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson]  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper],  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania LMr.  Scott]  are  absent  on  ofi&cial 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  is  detained  on  ofiBcial  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick] . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  56, 
nays  23,  as  follows: 

[No.  14  Leg.] 

YEAS— 56 


Aiken 

Ervin 

McGovern 

AUott 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Anderson 

Fong 

Mondale 

Bartlett 

Harris 

Montoya 

Bass 

Hirtke 

Morse 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Morton 

Bible 

Hill 

Nelson 

Hoggs 

Holland 

Pastore 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Pell 

Btu-dlck 

Javlts 

Prouty 

Byrcl.  W.  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Ribicoff 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Saltonstall 

Case 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Smathcrs 

Church 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Clark 

Lausche 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Long.  Mo. 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

Long.  La. 

Tvdings 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Williams.  N.J. 

Ellender 

McGee 

NAYS— 23 

Bennett 

Jordan. Idaho 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  Va. 

Mclntyre 

Robert-son 

Carlson 

McNamara 

Symington 

Cotton 

Miller       ■ 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Mundt 

Tower 

Douglas 

Murphy 

Williams,  Del. 

Hart 

Neuberger 

Young,  Ohio 

Hruska 

Pearson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-21 

Dodd 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Dominick 

Magnuson 

Russell 

Pulbright 

McCarthy 

Scott 

Gore 

McClellan 

Simpson 

Gruenlng 

Monroney 

Talmadge 

Hickenlooper 

MOES 

Yarborough 

Jackson 

Muskie 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  CERTAIN  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE, 
1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  51,  House 
Joint  Resolution  234. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  res- 
olution (H  J.  Res.  234)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  for  certain  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  joint 
resolution,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
with  amendments. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  the  Sen- 
ate will  not  begin  debate  on  the  pending 
bill  today.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
there  are  Senatoi's  who  have  remarks 
and  speeches  to  make.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  that  part  of  our  business,  the 
Senate  will  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Will  the  majority 
leader  give  us  his  best  estimate  as  to  the 
time  when  the  Senate  might  proceed  to 
vote  on  the  pending  measure? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  no  estimate. 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Does  the  majority 
leader  believe  that  a  vote  on  the  joint 
resolution  may  be  reached  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  would  doubt  It. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  that  no  agreement 
will  be  reached  to  vote  tomorrow  or  at 
any  other  time. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
business  of  the  session  is  completed  this 
afternoon,  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


So  the  bill  (S.  701)  was  passed. 


FOREIGN    POLICY    AND    PASSING 
GENERATIONS 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  last  Sat- 
urday night  in  Philadelphia,  the  former 
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Ambassador  to  India,  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
bSfth  made  a  brilliant  speech  before  a 
laree  and  enthusiastic  crowd  at  the  an- 
nuflPermsylvania  Roosevelt  Day  dinner 
of  ?he  Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 
He  spoke  on  the  subject  of  "Foreign  Pol- 
icy and  the  Passing  Generation. 

The  speech  follows  generally  an  excel- 
lent article  which  Ambassador  Galbiaith 
has  written  for  the  February  issue  of  the 
AUantic  Monthly,  which  I  commend  to 

^  In^his  speech.  Ambassador  Galbraith 
pointed  out  the  difficulty  which  we  m  our 
country  have,  especially  in  the  State  De- 
parSiJnt.  with  what  he  refers  tj.  as  the 
three  generations  of  opmion  wMch  have 
arisen  since  the  beginning  of  World  war 
?lSe  points  out  that  we  are  dealing 
with  the  age-old  question  of  the  genera- 
Hon  This  is  now  the  third  of  our  for- 
e°npo^y  declarations  since  World  War 
S  He  says  that  each  generation  has  had 
a  formula  appropriate  to  its  time  but  it 
has  cTung  to  its  formula  after  circum- 
stances have  made  it  obsolete 

The  Ambassador  then  points  out  with 
cogent  reasoning  that  immediately  fol- 
lowing world  war  II.  we  were  caught  up 
n  a  dream  of  world  order  and  hope  for  a 
peaceful  and  durable  rapport  with  the 
Soviet-Union.  , 

We  were  disappointed  in  that  regard 
when  Joseph  Stalin  broke  all  of  the 
commitments  he  had  made  m  a  series  of 
me^tmgs.  first  with  President  Roosevelt, 
and  later  with  President  Truman. 

Reacting  from  that  great  disappoint- 
ment, as  we  so  often  do.  we  came  on  with 
The  second  generation  of  ^hinkers  with 
respect  to  foreign  policy,  the  men  of  the 
days  of  President  Truman.  It  was  then 
thought  it  was  necessary  to  organize  the 
world  against  the  monolithic  power  of 
communism.  Everythmg  else  had  to  be 
subordinated  to  that  end^  It  ^^^as  be- 
haved that  conflict  would  be  an  ultimate 
reality.    As  the  Ambassador  has  pointed 

out: 

But  the  world  is  a  cruel  place  in  more  ways 
than  one  For  the  last  several  years  the 
foundations  of  the  cold  war  mystique  have 
been  crumbling 
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address  may  be  printed  in  full  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 


Now  we  have  a  third  generation  who 
are  of  the  view— and  I  share  this  view- 
that  we  should  be  devoting  more  of  our 
efforts  toward  reaching  a  satisfactory 
detente  with  Russia  rather  than  at- 
temoting  to  crush  an  implacable  enemy 
deSted  to  what  some  of  our  friends 
like  to  call  godless  communism. 

The  Ambassador  points  out  that  our 
foreign  policy  is  having  trouble  in  the 
lisht  of  the  overlap  within  the  State  De- 
partment of  individuals  of  all  three  gen- 
erations. AS  he  states,  our  foreign 
policv  today  speaks  with  a  certain  dis- 
sonance because  there  are  many  who  are 
clinging  rather  righteously  to  the  gen- 
erations of  the  past. 

I  believe  the  article  will  be  of  real  in- 
terest to  all  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Re-ord  who  are  interested  in  attempting 
to  bring  some  sense  into  our  foreign 
policy  and  to  make  it  accord  with  present 
reality  instead  of  the  conditions  of  the 

"^^Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  Ambassador  Galbraith  s 


Foreign    Policy   and   P.-vssing    Generations 
(Speech  by  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  at  the 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  Roosevelt  Day 
dinner  of   the  Americans  for   Democratic 
Action,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  30. 1965) 
Senator    Clark,   my    ADA   friends,    ladies, 
and  gentlemen,  one  of  the  rewarding  things 
of  being  out  of  public  oflice  is  that  one  need 
make  no  speeches  except  by  choice.     Freedom 
of  choice  is  further  assured  by  the  absence 
of  compensation,  a  very  reasonable  precau- 
tion     So  you  can  be  sure  I  am  genuinely 
glad  to  be  here  with  so  many  old  friends. 
And   I  am   glad   to  have  a   chance   to  talk 
about  the  current  state  of  our  foreign  policy. 
I  propose  to  be  guided  at  the  outset  this 
evening  by  an  article  on  this  same  subject 
in  the   current  Atlantic  Monthly.    This   is 
not  entirely  accidential.    The  article,  which 
I  personally  recommend,  is  by  a  distinguished 
authority  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs     I 
am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  plagiar- 
ism    If   kept   within   bounds,    can    be   both 
instructive  and.  like  imitation,  a  sincere  form 
of  flattery. 

In  this  article  I  note  that  since  the  elec- 
tion last  autumn  we  have  seen,  once  agam, 
the  striking  difference  in  the  public  attitudes 
toward  domestic  as  compared  with  foreign 
Dolicy  In  domestic  matters,  following  the 
election,  we  took  for  granted  there  would  be 
a  new  thrust  forward  on  education,  the  urban 
crisis,  the  deprived,  medical  care  for  the  aged, 
the  increasing  squalor  of  our  surroundings, 
and  other  matters  awaiting  attention. 

And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Presi- 
dent's   own    intentions    extend    to    foreign 
policv      His  instincts  are  clearly  in  the  tradi- 
tion "of  progressive  innovation  that  marked 
the    administrations    of    Woodrow    Wilson, 
Franklin  D.   Roosevelt.  Harry  Truman  and, 
for  3  short  years,  that  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 
But  here  also  is  the  contrast.     On  domestic 
matters  liberals  invariably  want  and  support 
and  expect  action.     They  do  not  praise  con- 
tinuity in  our  past  approach  to  Negro  voting, 
the     social     squalor     of     the     Appalachian 
plateau    or    the    unemployment    of    young 
people.     But  in  foreign  policy  the  mood  is 
less  urgent.     Here  both  the  liberal  and  the 
official  instinct  is  to  accept  present  policies. 
This  is  true  whether  they  are  right,  wrong, 
or    potentially    disastrous.     We    seek    con- 
tinuity in  our  relations  with   Canada   and 
Mexico   and   Switzerland   which    work   welL 
EQually.    we    accept    continuity    in    policies 
toward  southeast  Asia.  China,  the  arms  race 
which  are  not  working  at  all  or  which  are 
certain  to  be  a  source  of  further  deep  trouble. 
We  accept  the  view,  not  unknown  among  my 
old  friends  in  the   State  Department,   that 
improvement  is  the  sort  of  annoying  thing 
that  restless  outsiders  and  liberal  Senators 
are  always  proposing.     They  are  both  a  great 
nuisance. 

•    In  domestic  policy  we  also  know  that  con- 
troversy is  the  price  of  change.     We  don  t 
expect  to  get  medical  care  for  the  aged  with- 
out arousing  the  mighty  wrath  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.     No  one  imagined 
that   the   civil   rights    bill   would   win    ap- 
plause from  that  new  tetrarch  of  the  mod- 
ern party  of  the  abolitionists,  the  Republican 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.    There  was  no 
surge    of    national    enthusiasm    for    those 
statesmen  who  preferred  their  Personal  peace 
to  battling  Barry  Goldwater     But  with  for- 
eign policy  again  there  is  a  difference.   Where, 
China,  the  world's  newest  nuclear  power  is 
involved,  we  expect  those   In  charge  to  be 
fearful    about   arousing    the    ghosts   of    the 
China  lobby   or  the   communicants  of   the 
John  Birch  society.    We  know  thnt  no  man 
can  afford  to  be  thought  soft  on  communism. 


Castro  or  the  Panama  Canal;  and  we  don't 
expect  liberals  to  go  out  on  a  limb— like 
Wayne  Morse.  It  is  true,  I  must  admit,  that 
we  no  longer  pay  much  attention  to  Richard 
Nixon.  Still  at  home  a  liberal  is  a  man  with 
a  predisposition  to  change.  In  foreign  policy 
he  uses  his  liberal  reputation  to  bless  what- 
ever the  State  Department  has  always  done. 
There  is  no  reason  why  our  foreign  policy 
should  be  the  natural  stronghold  of  con- 
servatism or  liberal  contentment.  And  in 
foreign  policy  as  well  as  In  domestic  policy, 
there  cannot  be  progress  without  controversy. 
There  is  now  great  need  for  bringing  our 
foreign  policy  abreast  of  the  times  and,  even 
more,  for  bringing  it  abrieast  of  what,  ac- 
cordingly, we  end  up  doing. 
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II 

I  also  venture  to  think  the  American  people 
are  In  a  mood  for  change. 

I  had  the  usual  flrsthand  experience  with 
public  opinion,  of  the  part-time  politician. 
during  the  campaign  last  autumn.    People, 
I  am  persuaded,  had  very  little  trouble  de- 
ciding against  Mr.  Goldwater;   Indeed,  they 
didn't   seem   to  need  a  great  deal  of  help 
from  orators  like  myself.    But  we  shouldn't 
take    comfort    from    this    excessively    easy 
choice.    They  also,  I  am  persuaded,  want  im- 
proved performance  on  our  side.     They  are 
willing  to  live  with  danger.    But  they  would 
like  serious  efforts  to  mitigate  It.    They  ex- 
pect disorder,  tension,  and  conflict  in  the 
world.    But  they  want  imaginative  efforts  to 
reduce  them.    They  know  how  stubborn  are 
the  problems  of  the  poor  countries  and  how 
great    the    danger    of    explosive    population 
growth.     They  want  to  be  assured,  not  that 
our  efforts  are  cheap,  but  that  they  are  effec- 
tive.    Most  of   all,  people   are  tired  of  the 
litany  of  our  foreign  policy— with  the  endless 
calls  for  vigilance,   the  pious   assertions  of 
virtue,  the  continuing  assurances  that  we  are 
tough   minded,   hardheaded  and  will  never 
allow    our    better    Instincts    to    prevail.     If 
Americans  ever  return  to  isolation  It  will  be 
because  where  foreign   policy  is  concerned, 
they  have  been  bored  to  death. 
m 
What  is  wrong? 

At  the  heart  of  the  problem  is  the  age- 
old  question  of  the  generations.  We  are  now 
in  the  third  of  our  foreign  policy  generations 
since  World  War  II.  Each  generation  has 
had  a  formula  that  was  appropriate  to  Its 
time.  Each  generation  has  clung  to  its  for- 
mula after  circumstances  made  it  obsolete. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  this. 
Since  time  Immemorial  men  have  found  it 
easier  to  avow  that  the  world  Is  unchanged 
than  to  face  the  really  ghastly  task  of  chang- 
ing their  minds.  ' 

During  and  Immediately  following  World 
War  II,  we  were  caught  by  the  dream  of  world 
order  and  the  hope  for  a  peaceful  and  dura- 
ble rapport  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was 
a  useful  formula  for  a  world  menaced  by 
Hitler  and  defended  by  a  grand  alliance. 
Those  who  now,  with  the  aid  of  hindsight. 
Uc-ge  that  F.D.R.  should  have  taken  out  after 
Stalin  with  a  gun  never  explain  what  the 
Nazis  would  have  been  doing  meantime. 

However,  Stalin  did  not  prove  the  amica- 
ble, avuncular  and  cooperative  old  man  of 
the  wartime  myth.  There  was.  as  the  cog- 
noscenti say,  his  forward  policy  In  eastern 
Europe,  Berlin,  Korea  and  against  the  Uo- 
ertles  of  his  own  people.  Interests  diverged 
on  other  matters.  Faith  in  the  World  War 
II  formula  was  shattered.  So  were  a  certain 
number  of  liberal  reputations— those  of  men 
who  adhered  too  long  to  the  formula  for  that 
time.  Their  fate  is  a  warning  to  all  who. 
Intellectually  speaking,  now  overstay  their 
time.  . 

The  liberals  of  World  War  II  were  replacea 
by  the  men  of  the  Truman  doctrine,  the  Mar- 
shall plan  and  the  cold  war  mystique.  They 
defined  our  new  task.  This  was  to  organize 
the  world  against  the  monolithic  power  oi 


communism.  All  else  must  be  subordinated 
to  this  end.  Conflict  is  the  ultimate  reality. 
We  must  promote  alliances  and  position 
troops  trade  or  not  trade,  aid  or  not  aid  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  this  struggle. 
If  the  Soviets  wanted  something,  it  was  a 
fair  assumption  that  they  shouldn't  have  It. 
The  universities  spawned  the  new  breed  of 
the  belligerent  professor.  His  specialty  was 
war  games,  high  strategy  economic  warfare, 
and  calculation  of  acceptable  levels  of  casual- 
ties in  the  event  of  nuclear  war.  Liberals, 
with  the  fate  of  Henry  Wallace  flrmly  before 
them,  lost  no  opportunity  for  showing  that 
they  were  just  as  hard-boiled  as  any  conserv- 
ative or  any  reactionary  or  even  Mr.  John 
Foster  Dulles.  The  only  difference  was  their 
greater  intelligence. 

But  the  world  Is  a  cruel  place  In  more 
ways  than  one.  For  the  last  several  years 
the  foundations  of  the  cold  war  mystique 
have  been  crumbling.  This  Is  the  nub  of 
our  present  problem  and  the  clue  to  many 
of  the  riddles  of  our  present  foreign  policy. 
For,  as  usual,  we  have  some  who  accept 
change.  But  we  also  have  some  who.  In  the 
age-old  tradition,  find  It  easier  to  deny  there 
has  been  change.  So  we  have  the  foreign 
policy  of  those  who  accept  the  realities  of 
our  time.  And  we  also  have  the  foreign  policy 
of  those  who  are  clinging,  sometimes  rather 
righteously,  to  the  recent  past.  It  creates 
a  certain  dissonance. 

IV 

What  has  .changed? 

The  first  thing  that  changed  was  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Soviet  Union.  And  In  Its  wake 
came  the  profound  reaction  to  Stalin's  poli- 
cies m  the  Soviet  Union.  The  cold  war  mys- 
tique required  a  determined  antagonist  like 
Stalin  and  i\pi  an  ambiguous  one  like  Khru- 
shchev. For  a  long  while  the  keepers  of  the 
mystique  argued,  not  without  success,  that 
there  was  no  change.  But  now  It  is  clear 
that  different  men  did  come  in. 

Then  came  the  break  in  the  solidarity  of 
the  Communist  bloc— not  only  the  clash 
between  Moscow  and  Peiping  but  also  the 
westward  leaning  particularism  first  of  Yugo- 
slavia and  then  of  Rumania.  The  mystique 
required  that  communism  be  monolithic  and 
united  In  Its  hostility  to  capitalism.  It  was 
highly  inconvenient,  to  say  the  least,  that 
the  two  main  centers  should  fall  out  and 
some  of  the  lesser  ones  look  to  the  class 
enemy.  Some  rugged  traditionalists  still 
speak  of  the  Sino-Sovlet  bloc. 

Then  there  has  been  the  evident  liberali- 
zation m  the  Communist  world,  not  alone 
among  eccentrics  such  as  the  Yugoslavs  and 
Poles  but  also  In  Hungary  and  even  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  highly  Imperfect  liberty. 
But  the  mystique  required  that  communism 
be  the  relentless  and  all-powerful  enemy  of 
all  liberty.  Evidently  It  was  not  so  powerful 
or  there  was  some  unsuspected  power  in  the 
human  spirit. 

Then,  and  most  Important,  it  has  gradually 
become  evident  that  the  peace  of  the  world 
depends,  of  all  things,  on  a  tacit  understand- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  understanding  Is  the  fruit  not 
of  clarity,  soft-heartedness.  or  goodness  of 
soul;  it  Is  the  product  of  an  elementary  in- 
terest in  self-preservation.  Its  elements  are 
also  reasonably  clear. 

Responsible  leadership  In  bdth  countries 
accepts  the  logic  of  the  atom.  Despite  strong 
efforts  by  rightwlng  Republicans  and  the 
more  penetrating  of  the  belligerent  philoso- 
phers, nuclear  annihilation  has  remained  un- 
popular with  the  average  American  voter. 
The  same  unherolc  tendencies  evidently  ex- 
ist In  Russia.  As  a  result  leaders  on  both 
sides  are  careful  not  to  confront  each  other 
In  Berlin,  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  or  Cuba  in  such  fashion  so  that  the 
other  has  no  alternative  but  to  fight.  That 
would  be  to  destroy  both  countries.  We  also 
both  keep  up  the  threshold  of  the  employ- 
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ment  of  nuclear  weapons;  they  are  not  things 
to  be  employed  casually  against  people  or 
trees  in  Vietnam  or  Belgrade.  We  both  resist 
the  proliferation  of  these  weapons.  We  are 
both  conscious  of  the  dangers  of  nuclear  acci- 
dent. We  both  support  the  United  Nations, 
not  as  a  final  solution  of  the  world's  problems 
but  as  a  shock  absorber  and  alternative  to 
what,  otherwise,  would  be  a  bilateral  monop- 
oly of  world  affairs  by  the  two  great  powers. 
We  also,  as  a  matter  of  formal  agreement,  re- 
frain from  poisoning  the  common  atmos- 
phere. 

These  are  formidable  points  of  agreement. 
They  are  also  very  serviceable.  In  their 
absence,  the  peace  would  not  last  a  month. 

Three  times  in  the  last  15  months  we  have 
had  dramatic  proof  of  how  profoundly  both 
countries  are  attached  to  this  undertaking. 
The  first  reaction  of  the  Soviets  to  the  death 
of  President  Kennedy  and  the  nomination 
of  Senator  Goldwater  was  fear  that  the  un- 
derstanding might  be  jeopardized.  (The 
possibility  of  Senator  Goldwater's  election 
was  compulsively  on  the  mind  of  everyone, 
large  and  small,  when  I  visited  there  last 
summer.  The  Marxist  doctrine  that  the  two 
great  bourgeois  parties  of  the  United  States 
were  Indistinguishable  had  taken  a  terrible 
beating.)  We  were  similarly  alarmed  by  the 
removal  of  Chairman  Khrushchev.  Was  this 
a  reversion  to  Stalinism?  Even  the  theatri- 
cally hardbolled  were  to  be  seen  looking  for 
reassurances.  The  men  of  the  cold  war  mys- 
tique had  warned  us  constantly  about  what 
an  evil  trickster  Khrushchev  was  while  he 
was  in  office.  The  old  gentleman  must  have 
been  truly  surprised  at  his  rating  in  our  polls 
once  he  became  emeritus. 

V 

This  Is  the  problem.  Our  foreign  policy 
has  not  fallen  between  two  stools.  But  it  is 
suspended  between  two  generations.  The 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  these  last 
years  are  recognized  by  those  in  charge. 
President  Johnson,  like  President  Kennedy 
before  him.  Is  a  man  of  the  third  generation. 
(In  keeping  with  this  neither  his  acceptance 
speech  last  autumn,  his  state  of  the  Union 
message,  or  his  inaugural  address  had  the 
usual  incantation  telling  of  the  death  strug- 
gle In  which  we  find  ourselves  with  the 
Soviets  but  promising  theh-  eventual,  though 
peaceful  overthrow.)  But  much  of  the  litany 
and  many  of  the  lesser  details  of  our  foreign 
policy  remain  In  the  hands  of  the  second 
generation.  The  litany  Is  Important  and  not 
the  least  to  its  authors.  Like  the  voice  of 
the  muezzin  In  the  minaret  It  Is  the  con- 
stant assurance  of  eternal  verities,  that  noth- 
ing has  changed.  It  is  also  an  affirmation 
of  faith.  The  first  generation  affirmed  right- 
eously that  we  could  get  along  with  Stalin  if 
only  we  would.  With  equal  righteousness 
the  second  generation  warns  of  the  perdition 
that  awaits  all  who  do  not  hew  to  the  line 
and  resist  negotiation. 

The  litany  is  the  implacable  conflict  of 
the  second  generation.  The  reality  is  the 
practical  accommodation  of  the  third.  It  is 
not  an  altogether  happy  or  safe  combination. 
One  problem  is  that  simple  men  tend  to  be 
guided  by  the  litany.  One  such  was  Senator 
Goldwater.  We  found  him  very  alarming. 
Yet  his  talk  of  a  sanguinary  attack  on  com- 
munism with  guns,  defoliants  and  a  new 
generation  of  manned  bombers  was  much 
more  consistent  with  the  hundreds  of  official 
speeches  warning  of  vile  Russian  intentions 
and  calling  for  ceaseless  vigilance  than  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  speeches  about  peace. 

In  fact  we  had  an  election  with  no  real 
defense  of  the  course  of  action  on  which  the 
peace  depends.  If  we  avow  one  course  of 
action  and  follow  another,  we  should  not  be 
surprised  if  someone  turns  up  asking  us  to 
do  what  we  say.  We  were  lucky  that  the 
demand  came  from  a  politician  of  such 
studied  inadequacy  as  Barry  Goldwater. 
Sometime  we  might  mislead  someone  good. 


There  are  other  dangers  in  oxir  present 
perch  between  the  generations.  There  1b 
always  a  chance  that  someone,  mlliteiry  or 
civilian,  might  take  the  liUny  of  conflict  to 
be  his  personal  responsibility  and  start  shoot- 
ing. Thus  it  enhances  the  risk  of  accidental 
conflict,  which  the  reality  of  otir  policy  seeks, 
above  all,  to  avoid. 

The  litany  of  the  second  generation  also 
continues  to  govern  lesser  policy.     Not  for 
years  have  our  trade  restrictions  done  any 
real  damage  to  the  Soviets  or  the  satellites. 
At  the  cost  of  a  little  delay  or  expense,  our 
allies  or  the  neutrals  filled  the  orders.    And 
it  is  no  longer  quite  clear  why  we  should 
seek  to  infiict  damage.     But  economic  war- 
fare and  economic  sanctions  once  had  a  great 
standing   in   the   mystique   of   conflict.     So 
they    are   still   imposed — principally   to   our 
detriment.     The  same  is  true,   rather  more 
Implausibly  of  restrictions  on  travel.    In  the 
mystique  it  is  very  Important  that  we  do  not 
have  visits  by  Americans  which  might  seem 
to  bestow  blessing  on  the  foe.     And  so  with 
culture — the  mystique  requires  that  we  weigh 
rather  carefully  the  good  done  by  Gershwin 
against  the  bad  done  by   the  Bolshoi.     For 
the  second  generation,  the  U.N.  was  regarded, 
very  largely,  as  a  theater  of  verbal  conflict 
with  the  Russians.     The  U.N.  bureau  in  the 
State   Department   remains   strongly   under 
this  management.     For  many  months  last 
fall  It  issued  regular  rescripts  to  the  world 
telling  that  the  Soviets  (and  French)  would 
be  expelled   from   the  organization   if  they 
did  not  pay  their  assessments  in  accordance 
with   article    14   of   the   charter.     Our   legal 
position  was  strong — although  the  actions  In 
question  also  served  our  Interest.    All  who 
dislike  the  United  Nations  and  would  like 
to  see  us  pay  for  none  of  it  were  well  pleased. 
But,    as   the  day   of   reckoning   approached, 
the  third  generation  reality — which  was  that 
we  and  the  Soviets  both  agree  on  remaining 
in  the  U.N. — came  into  view.     We  did  not 
want  them  to  go.    The  press  turned  a  little 
sour.     Also    It   doubtless   occurred   to   some 
people    that   a    President   just    returned    to 
office  on  a  platform  of  peace  and  prosperity 
might   be   reluctant   to   begin    by   presiding 
over  the  dissolution  of  the  United  Nations. 
So,   ever   since,   we   have   been    looking   for 
promising  avenues  of  retreat.     For  the  mo- 
ment we  have  agreed  that  there  will  be  no 
voting    at    all    and    the    Soviets    will    stay. 
Eventually,  one  supposes,  a  more  satisfactory 
compromise   will   be   found.     One   hopes   it 
will  not  be  damaging  to  the  U.N. — although 
damage  has  been  done  and  we  have  already 
revealed  the  confusion  of  our  thought. 

Here  we  see  the  nature  of  the  third  gen- 
eration policy.  It  is  not  a  policy  of  weakness 
or  retreat.  On  the  contrary,  it  avoids  taking 
positions  that  can  only  lead  to  retreat.  It 
does  not  assume  charity,  sweetness,  and 
light.  But  it  is  a  policy  that  recognizes  that 
we  have  common  interests  with  the  Soviets 
which  we  and  they  both  recognize  and  on 
which  we  negotiate.  We  also  recognize  that 
the  Communist  world  is  not  static  and  that 
its  problems  and  divisions  are  real.  We  ad- 
just our  policy  to  this. 

This,  in  fact,  is  the  modern  policy  of 
strength.  A  frozen  policy  cannot  exploit  op- 
portunity; it  is  frozen  in  all  directions.  The 
greatest  success  of  the  Kennedy  years  was 
the  test  ban  agreement.  No  one  should  be 
surprised  that  it  was  negotiated  by  Averell 
Harriman.  Over  a  long  career  he  has  shown 
a  singular  capacity  to  remain  abreast  of  the 
times.  He  Is  a  lesson  to  all  his  fellow  ADA 
members. 

VI 

The  problem  of  generations  Is  pervasive. 
A  year  ago  when  rioting  broke  out  in  Pan- 
ama, we  immediately  declared  It  was  the 
work  of  Communists  and  that  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  was  sacrosanct.  This  was  a 
classic  second-generation  response;  the  Com- 
munists are  the  source  of  all  wickedness  in 
the  world.    One  must  always  stand   firm. 
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In  a  more  mature  view  the  Communists  were 
forgotten.  We  have  agreed  to  negotiate. 
The  second-generation  reaction  had  again 
forced  us  to  take  a  position  from  which  there 
would  only  be  retreat. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
was  in  some  respects  the  monument  to  the 
second  generation.  It  originated  in  the  co- 
hesive force  of  the  fear  of  Russia.  American 
economic  as  well  as  military  prominence 
made  is  easy  for  us  to  assert,  and  necessary 
for  others  to  accept,  our  leadership. 

Now  much  of  the  cohesive  influence  of  fear 
is  gone.  And  European  economies  are  ex- 
ceedingly strong.  In  some  respects  the  sec- 
ond generation  succeeded  too  well.  It  put 
itself  out  of  business.  But  again  we  find 
men  clinging  to  the  old  formula.  A  strong 
NATO  is  not  a  means  to  an  end  but  an  end. 
Its  enterprises  must  be  pushed,  American 
muscle  must  be  exerted,  even  though  It 
pushes  the  French  right  out.  Or  such  was 
the  more  zealous  second-generation  policy 
until  President  Johnson  defused  the  MLP 
issue.  Once  again  in  refusing  to  recognize 
change  the  second-generation  men  ended  up 
In  weakness  and  retreat. 

The  military  alliances  which  Mr.  Dulles 
sponsored  or  negotiated  in  the  Middle  East 
and  southeast  Asia  were  in  some  ways  the 
purest  example  of  second-generation  strat- 
egy. They  were  also  the  least  useful  or  wise 
of  its  actions.  From  the  beginning  these 
treaties  caused  friction  with  the  countries 
which  were  not  members;  now  they  are  be- 
coming increasingly  unpopular  in  the  coun- 
tries which  adhere  to  them.  Pakistan  has 
recently  had  an  election  on  the  issue  of 
which  candidate  was  least  allied  with  us. 
It  has  been  moving  into  a  working  alliance 
with  the  Chinese.  We  are  in  some  trouble 
in  the  Philippines.  If  we  hold  on  to  these 
arrangements  as  though  they  are  immortal, 
we  will  again  have  trouble.  If  we  recognize 
that  they  are  a  product  (and  not  a  wise  one) 
of  their  time,  we  have  a  chance  for  friendly 
reexamination  while  it  is  still  between 
friends  and  we  will  remain  friends.  Again 
this  is  the  course  of  strength  not  weakness. 

Our  avowed  policy  toward  the  poor  coun- 
tries is  based  broadly  on  the  notion  that 
economic  assistance  and  technical  support 
will  bring  a  takeoff  toward  economic  self- 
support.  The  second  generation  was  deeply 
impressed  by  the  success  of  the  Marshall  plan. 
Year  after  year,  ever  since,  they  have  been 
hoping  for  a  similarly  magical  response  to 
money.  We  now  know  it  will  not  happen  in 
some  places  it  will  not  be  possible  to  prevent 
further  deterioration.  And  in  India,  Paki- 
stan, Egypt  and  a  number  of  other  countries 
we  can  no  longer  escape  to  terrible  reality 
of  the  population  explosion.  We  are  stuck 
with  a  very  long-term  task  with  added  im- 
ponderables of  human  biology,  religion  and 
tradition.  Our  only  course  is  to  abandon 
th3  facile  promises  and  face  the  facts.  Other- 
wise, having  promised  too  much  too  soon,  we 
will  have  more  disillusionment  and  more  dis- 
appointment and  we  won't  be  doing  the 
things  that  need  to  be  done.  Again  we  will 
have  a  stronger  policy  if  we  face  the  modern 
reality. 

vn 

Finally,  there  is  China.  Two  years  ago  I 
was  the  man  on  the  ground  when  the  dispute 
between  China  and  India  broke  Into  open 
war.  The  policies  which  we  concerted  with 
the  Indians  and  the  British  passed  through 
my  hands.  I  had  some  part  in  forming 
them.  We  combined  firm  support  to  the 
Indians  with  a  clear  understanding  that  we 
did  not  wish  to  see  either  country  committed 
to  a  costly  war  in  those  distant  hills.  (There 
were,  as  you  can  imagine,  numerous  second- 
generation  suggestions  that  we  seek  to  com- 
mit a  new  ally  to  a  new  front  in  the  cold 
war.)  The  policy  worked:  the  fighting  ended. 
At  the  point  of  their  main  attack  in  the 
northeast  frontier  agency,  the  Chinese  re- 
turned to  their  previous  lines.    I  cite  all  this 


not  to  serve  my  own  vanity,  which  is  ade- 
quate, but  to  urge  my  credentials.  I  am  In 
no  need  whatever  of  sermons  from  those  who 
say  we  must  stand  firm,  must  never  under- 
estimate the  Chinese  menace. 

But  second  generation  policy  is  to  be  firm- 
ly immobile  on  China.  We  must  not  admit  of 
the  existence  of  another  Communist  power. 
We  must  deny  them  the  prestige  of  the  U.N. 
Policy  consists  in  devising  sufficiently  in- 
genious slogans  to  explain  why  nothing 
would  be  done — the  first  move  is  theirs;  they 
cannot  shoot  their  way  into  the  United  Na- 
tions; recognition  and  admission  to  the  U.N. 
are  no  reward  for  bad  behavior;  they  should 
stop  whatever  they  are  doing  in  Africa;  mem- 
bership in  the  U.N.  is  no  guarantee  of  good 
behavior,  although  it  is  not  clear  that  anyone 
ever  suggested  it  was. 

Here,  I  venture  to  think,  we  must  soon 
have  a  third-generation  effort  at  negotiation. 
The  integrity  of  Taiwan  is  an  obvious  condi- 
tion. The  permanent  seat  in  the  Seciirity 
Council  for  Taipei  is  not.  Neither  Taiwan 
nor  China  has  a  better  right  to  this  seat 
than,  say.  India.  The  proper  course  is  to 
seek  a  reorganization  of  the  Council.  With- 
out postponing  other  steps,  we  should  cer- 
tainly make  a  prompt  effort  on  travel  and 
trade.  Among  other  advantages  this  would 
mean  that  we  would  no  longer  be  impelled 
to  invest  diplomatic  effort  in  largely  futile 
efforts  petitioning  to  our  friends  in  Europe 
and  Asia  to  refrain  from  trading  with,  or 
lending  money  to,  or  eometimes  even  speak- 
ing to  the  Chinese. 

It  is,  ol  course,  possible  that  the  Chinese 
do  not  wish  to  come  into  the  world.  But  if 
we  make  an  effort  now  there  is  at  least  a 
chance  that  a  decade  hence  China,  with  her 
nuclear  arms,  will  be  somewhat  responsive  to 
world  opinion  and  hence  will  become  a  more 
respon.slble  member  of  the  world  community. 
Acceptance  of  the  test  ban  and  control  of 
delivery  systems  will  r.t  least  become  possible. 
If  no  steps  are  taken — if  we  do  not  take  the 
initiative  and  if  we  reject  all  Chinese  pro- 
posals as  propaganda — then  we  can  be  sure 
that  things  will  be  no  better  and  very  likely 
much  worse.  This  is  not  a  policy  of  strength 
but  a  policy  of  negation. 

vnx 
I  repeat,  the  third-generation  policy  has 
become  the  one  of  strength.  It  is  the  policy 
that  accepts  reality — and  avoids  positions 
which  are  the  prelude  to  failure.  We  will  not 
be  defiled  or  defeated  or  destroyed  if  we  do 
business  with  governments  very  different 
from  our  own.  And  certainly  we  won't  be 
hurt  by  bringing  the  defense  of  our  policy 
abreast  of  the  course  we  actually  follow. 


POPULATION  EXPLOSION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
will  recall  that  several  years  ago,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT],  a  provision  was  inserted  in 
the  foreign  aid  bill  to  authorize  the  tend- 
ering of  technical  assistance  to  coun- 
tries aided  by  the  foreign  aid  bill  in 
their  search  to  find  ways  and  means  of 
limiting  their  population  growth,  a  popu- 
lation growth  which  was  then  and  is  now 
proceeding  at  so  high  a  rate  that  the  per 
capita  income  in  many  of  those  coun- 
tries is  not  increasing  at  all,  even  though 
the  gross  national  product  is  increasing 
as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  citizens 
of  those  countries,  aided  and  abetted  by 
our  aid  program. 

Subsequently,  on  several  occasions,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GrueningI  and  I  addressed  the  Senate 
and  made  many  speeches  throughout  the 


country  on  the  necessity  for  striking  the 
cloak  of  secrecy  from  discussions  of  the 
population  problem,  which  is  acute  in 
our  country,  as  it  is  acute  overseas. 

I  was  delighted  to  read  that  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  President 
Johnson  said: 

I  will  seek  new  ways  to  use  our  knowledge 
to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  of  world  pop. 
ulation  and  the  growing  scarcity  of  re- 
sources. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  both  former 
President  Truman  and  former  President 
Eisenhower  have  sprung  to  the  defense  of 
President  Johnson  and  have  enlisted 
themselves  as  honorary  sponsors  of 
Planned  Parenthood -World  Population, 
a  civic  organization  which  is  working  tc) 
bring  to  countries  abroad  the  techniques 
and  benefits  which  can  result  from  vol. 
untai-y  plans  of  family  limitation  which 
are  consistent  with  the  religious  beliefs 
of  aU. 

President  Eisenhower  recently  said: 

The  population  explosion  has  become  one 
of  the  critical  world  problems  of  our  time. 
It  threatens  to  smother  the  economic  pro- 
gress of  many  nations  and  endangers  the  free 
world  struggle  for  peace  and  security.  Great- 
ly expanded  public  and  private  efforts  must 
be  undertaken  to  contain  this  human  explo- 
sion. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  recently 
said: 

There  is  strong  indication  that  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  the  unemployed 
come  from  large  families.  Responsible,  in- 
formed parenthood  Is  relevant  in  any  con- 
sideration of  a  responsible.  Informed  posi- 
tion regarding  manpower  supply  and 
demand. 

Mr.  President,  the  crisis  is  not  merely 
a  threat;  it  is  a  fact.  We  are  on  a  colli- 
sion course  of  rampant  population 
growth.  Spokesmen  of  all  faiths  are 
deeply  worried.  I  quote  a  statement  by 
the  distinguished  Jesuit  priest.  Father 
John  Thomas,  who  recently  said: 

No  sizable  modern  nation  could  long  make 
reasonable  provision  for  its  population  in- 
crease if  its  people  were  to  make  use  of  their 
full  reproductive  capacity. 

Richard  Cardinal  Gushing,  whom  Sen- 
ators will  remember  as  having  given  the 
eloquent  invocation  at  the  inauguration 
of  President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
applauded  his  fellow  Catholic  church- 
man. Dr.  John  Rock,  for  calling  to  task 
"those  who  are  unwilling  to  face  the 
implications  of  the  population  explosion." 

The  tide  of  human  numbers  will  rise 
by  160,000  today — more  than  60  million 
this  year.  World  population  will  double 
by  the  end  of  the  century,  if  present  birth 
rates  continue.  At  this  pace,  as  John 
Gunther  has  observed : 

In  many  nations  there  can  be  no  advance 
at  all,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  great 
expanding  mass  of  people,  human  mouths, 
will  eat  progress  away. 

Even  while  the  crisis  deepens,  the  cli- 
mate for  dealing  with  it — the  weather  of 
understanding  and  tolerance — improves. 
National  leaders  speak  out.  All  faiths 
agree  on  the  principles  of  family  plan- 
ing, and  are  working  together  to  resolve 
their  differences  about  the  means.  A 
new  Gallup  poll  shows  that  78  percent  of 
U.S.  Catholics  now  believe  "birth  con- 
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trol  information  should  be  available  to 
anyone  who  wants  it." 

Each  year  more  nations  want  help  in 
curbing  population  growth.  Each  day 
more  pargnts  want  to  limit  family  size. 
Our  war  on  poverty,  through  local  initia- 
tive in  a  growing  list  of  places,  is  in- 
corporating birth  control  assistance. 
Here  and  abroad.  Planned  Parenthood  is 
spreading  the  message  of  birth  control 
to  scores  of  millions.  The  nvunber  of 
U.S.  families  served  by  Planned  Parent- 
hood has  doubled  in  the  last  5  years. 

Private  agencies  and  private  doctors 
cannot  do  the  whole  job.  As  John  D. 
Rockefeller  III  has  emphasized: 

Population  problems  are  so  great,  so  im- 
portant, so  ramified,  and  often  so  Immediate, 
tliat  only  Government,  supported  and  in- 
spired by  private  initiative,  can  attack  them 
on  the  scale  required. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  by  which 
individuals  can  aid  in  this  vitally  im- 
portant matter  of  national  security: 
First,  by  standing  up  to  be  counted  in 
support  of  governmental  as  well  as  pri- 
vate efforts  to  limit  world  population 
growth  through  voluntary  fertility  con- 
trol. Second,  by  urging  all  public  health 
and  welfare  agencies  to  provide  birth 
control  help  to  those  who  want  it.  Third, 
by  urging  expansion  of  research  with 
Government  funds  to  perfect  a  variety  of 
simple  fertility  control  methods  accept- 
able to  all  faiths.  Fourth,  by  urging 
our  Government  to  assist  other  nations, 
on  their  request,  with  birth  control 
knowledge  and  supplies. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
ingI and  I  are  conferring  with  civic 
leaders  who  are  vitally  interested  in  ad- 
vancing this  program  at  home  and 
abroad.  Within  the  next  month  or  6 
weeks,  we  expect  to  have  legislation  to 
suggest  to  the  Senate  in  this  regard,  leg- 
islation which  I  sincerely  hope  will  re- 
ceive favor  when  it  is  introduced. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
for  calling  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  people  of  the  country  the 
great  problem  which  we  all  face. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
rendered  an  important  service  to  the 
people  of  our  country,  not  only  this  year 
but  in  years  past,  by  inviting  the  atten- 
tion of  citizens  to  the  problem  of  the 
population  explosion  of  the  world  and  of 
this  country,  as  well. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  world 
peace  and  perhaps  the  control  of  nuclear 
power,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything 
more  pressing,  as  it  affects  the  continu- 
ation of  an  effective  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, than  the  control  of  population  ex- 
plosion. 

The  sooner  we  face  up  to  the  facts, 
the  sooner  we  use  all  the  means  we  have 
in  the  local.  State,  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments to  assist  in  solving  the  problem, 
the  sooner  we  will  have  some  reasonable 
chance  to  combat  it. 

Again,  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  for  his  efforts  in  years  past 
and  the  effort  he  is  now  making.    He 


has  one  more  soldier  in  the  ranks  to  fight 
with  him. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  for  his  courage  in  speaking  out 
on  this  subject.  I  welcome  him  to  the 
small  but  growing  number  of  Senators 
who  are  determined  not  to  allow  this 
vitally  important  problem  to  be  swept 
under  the  rug  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  CERTAIN  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
1965 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  234,  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  for  certain 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  for  other  purposes.  , 

NOTICE   OF   MOTION   TO   SUSPEND   THE  RTTLE 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  rule  XL  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  am  giving  notice 
in  writing  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from- 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  myself, 
that  it  is  our  intention  to  move  to  sus- 
pend paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  234,  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  will  come  before  the 
Senate  tomorrow  or  later  this  week. 

The  amendment  is  short.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

On  page  3,  at  end  of  line  20,  insert  the 
following  section: 

"VETER.'VNS'    ADMINISTRATION 

"No  funds  heretofore  appropriated  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  shall  be  utilized 
for  the  purpose  of  implementing  any  order 
or  directive  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  with  respect  to  the 
closing  or  relocating  of  any  hospital  -or  fa- 
cility owned  or  operated  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  or  with  respect  to  the  with- 
drawing, transferring,  or  reducing  of  services 
heretofore  made  available  to  veterans." 

Mr.  President.  I  do  this  in  line  with 
the  colloquy  which  I  had  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield  J,  and  others  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Driver.  I  pointed  out  at  that 
time  that  I  was  voting  for  Mr.  Driver  be- 
cause I  did  not  believe  in  shooting  down 
the  wrong  target  for  the  wrong  cause.  I 
pointed  out  that  there  was  a  better,  more 
effective,  and  more  immediate  avenue 
available  to  Congress,  if  it  were  really 
desired  to  stop  this  unwise,  cruel,  and 
heartless  disregard  of  the  interests  of 
the  veterans  by  summarily  closing,  with- 
out hearings,  and  without  consideration 
or  consultation  with  Congress,  a  num- 
ber of  veterans'  hospitals  and  relocating 
other  veterans'  facilities. 

My  amendment,  if  agreed  to  by  the 
Congress,  would  mean  that  we  would 
block  any  such  action,  we  would  stop 
any  such  action  until  such  time  as  the 
next  annual  appropriation  bill  would 
come  before  Congress.  At  that  time, 
hearings  could  be  held.   If  there  is  a  case 


for  economy  to  be  made,  it  can  be  made 
in  orderly  and  open  congressional  hear- 
ings, recorded  and  reported  to  the  peo- 
ple. At  that  time,  Congress  could  act 
affirmatively  or  negatively,  as  it  desires. 
I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  country  now.  I  understand 
that  this  legislation  may  come  up  to- 
morrow. It  requires  24  hours'  notice, 
which  I  hereby  give. 

I  urge  its  serious  and  favorable  con- 
sideration by  all  Senators,  not  only  those 
who  happen  to  live  in  States  affected  by 
this  closing  order,  but  also  as  a  matter 
of  commanding  respect  for  Congress  so 
that  it  will  be  consulted,  and  the  wishes 
of  Congress  considered  before  such  sum- 
mary Executive  action  is  again  under- 
taken. 

I  think  if  we  permit  an  Administrator 
and  an  administration  to  get  by  in  this 
fashion,  circumventing  the  desires  of 
Congress  and  shortchanging  the  inter- 
ests of  the  veterans,  this  is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  a  long  trail  of  melancholy 
maneuvers  to  the  detriment  of  the  Amer- 
ican veterans. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to  overwhelmingly  tomorrow.  It 
will  give  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to 
consider  in  an  orderly  way  and  at  a 
proper  time  this  whole  question  of  pro- 
viding alleged  and  unproven  economy  in 
the  transfer  of  veterans'  facilities  before 
appropriate  facilities  are  available  in  an 
orderly  way  and  at  the  proper  time.  I 
hope  all  Senators  will  be  on  hand  tomor- 
row to  vote  for  the  Mundt-Anderson 
amendment. 

Ml-.  MILLER.     Mr.  President,  a  par- 

liamentary  inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair  >.    The  Senator  will 
state  it. 
Mr.  MILLER.    What  is  the  pending 

business?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 234.  providing  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  certain  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  1965. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
from  the  print  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
234  which  I  have  that  a  committee 
amendment  has  been  proposed.    Is  that 

correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  several  conmiittee  amendments. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  print  that  I  have, 
which  is  shown  as  Roman  numeral  No.  II, 
has  what  appears  to  be  only  one  amend- 
ment. On  page  3,  from  line  4  through 
the  word  "Act"  on  line  7.  is  deleted.  And 
there  is  a  proposed  addition  in  italic 
representing,  I  believe,  the  committee 
amendment.  It  goes  from  line  7  down 
through  line  14.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Chair  to  say  that  there  are 
other  amendments  than  this? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Page  2. 
line  3,  continuing  through  line  18. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Then  I  request  that  the 
Chair  direct  his  attention  to  the  amend- 
ment to  which  I  have  referred  on  page  3. 
My  question  is  whether  the  Chair  is  of 
the  opinion  that  this  amendment  to 
which  I  have  referred  violates  paragraph 
4  of  rule  XVI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  state  whether  he  Is  referring 
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to  the  amendment  in  lines  4  to  7,  or  the 
amendment  in  lines  7  to  14? 

Mr.  MILLER.  What  I  refer  to  is  what 
appears  to  be  the  proposed  committee 
amendment,  which  constitutes  the  com- 
mittee language,  starting  on  line  7  and 
running  through  the  end  of  line  14,  all 
appearing  in  italics. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  \\all  refrain  from  rendering  an  ad- 
visory opinion  at  this  time,  but  will  be 
ready  to  rule  if  a  point  of  order  is  raised. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  that  be- 
ing the  position  of  the  Chair,  I  respect- 
fully raise  the  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  point 
of  order  against  a  committee  amendment 
at  this  time  is  not  in  order.  No  commit- 
tee amendment  has  yet  been  reported  by 
the  clerk  for  Senate  action. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  prejudice  the  situation  as  far  as 
the  majority  leader  is  concerned. 

I  would  like  to  obtain  an  opinion  from 
the  Chair.  If  the  language  to  which  I 
have  refen-ed  does  not  contravene  para- 
graph (4)  of  rule  XVI,  then,  would  an 
amendment  to  this  amendment  of  the 
committee  automatically  be  held  not  to 
contravene  paragraph  4  of  article  XVI? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
matter  that  the  Senator  has  referred  to 
on  page  3  of  the  joint  resolution  is  open 
to  amendment  when  it  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate. But,  this  matter  has  not  yet  been 
called  up  or  presented  to  the  Senate  for 
action. 

.  Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  under- 
stands that.  However,  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  trying  to  determine  is  whether 
or  not  an  amendment  which  he  intends 
to  offer  to  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  committee,  which  is  not  yet  before 
the  Senate,  would  fall  within  the  same 
ruling  as  the  committee  amendment  it- 
self with  respect  to  paragraph  4  of 
rule  XVT. 

In  other  words,  if.  the  committee 
amendment  satisfies  the  requirement 
that  it  is  not  legislation  on  an  appropri- 
ation bill,  would  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  automatically  be 
cleansed  of  any  violation  of  the  rule, 
also? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  amend- 
ment offered.  It  would  have  to  comply 
with  rule  XVI. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Does  the  Chair  advise 
that  the  mere  fact  that  the  committee 
amendment  might  be  held  by  the  Chair 
not  to  violate  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI 
does  not  carry  with  it  an  automatic 
ruling  that  an  amendment  to  that 
amendment  automatically  is  cleansed  of 
the  violation  of  the  rule? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  would  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  language  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Then,  only  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  my  rights,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  do  not  wish  to 
press  it  to  the  point  of  making  a  point 
of  order  at  this  time,  I  must  also  say 
that,  in  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
give  notice  in  writing  that  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  move  to  suspend  paragraph  4 
of  rule  XVI  for  the  purpose  of  propos- 


ing to  the  resolution  (H.J,  Res.  234) 
making  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes,  an  amendment,  with  the 
understanding  that  if  the  point  of  order 
is  made  and  the  Chair  rules  that  the 
committee  amendment  is  not  in  viola- 
tion of  said  rule,  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  serve  such  notice,  because 
my  amendment  would  not  fall  within  the 
prohibition  of  the  rule. 

My  amendment  would  strike  lines  13 
and  14  on  page  3  of  the  joint  resolution 
which  states: 

And  it  the  President  determines  that  the 
financing  of  such  exports  is  in  the  national 
interest. 

My  language  would  replace  that  lan- 
guage with  the  following: 

Or  are  necessary  to  carry  out  any  other 
agreement  with  the  United  Arab  Republic 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Ctongress. 

I  send  my  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  the  purpose 
of  my  amendment  is  to  leave 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  to  file  a  notice  to 
suspend  the  rules? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
does  file  notice,  as  previously  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Notice 
is  filed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  purpose  is  to  re- 
quire approval  by  the  Congress  of  any 
future  agreement  with  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that 
there  will  be  no  approval,  but  to  leave  it 
to  the  Congress  to  make  that  determina- 
tion. 


CONNECTICTTT 


ADJOURNMENT 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment, in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.>,  under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  February  3, 
1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  2.  1965: 

Agency  for  International  Development 

Donald  W.  Hoagland,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Development  Fi- 
nance and  Private  Enterprise,  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development. 

Postmasters 

ALASKA 

Lester  Suvlu,  Barrow,  Alaska,  in  place  of 
J.  F.  Connery,  resigned. 

ARIZONA 

Lawrence  A.  Lippert.  Florence,  Ariz.,  in 
place  of  L.  M.  Morrell,  retired. 

ARKANSAS 

Dee  R.  Robbins,  Norman,  Ark.,  in  place  of 
N.  W.  Smith,  retired. 

CALIFORNIA 

Patrick  F.  Chevreaux,  Elverta,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  V.  A.  Schultz,  resigned. 

Gerald  J.  Stephens.  Stirling  City,  Calif.. 
In  place  of  H.  J.  Martin,  retired. 


Wilfred  O.  Raclcot,  Dayville,  Conn.,  in  place 
of  W.  A.  Rollinson,  retired. 


GEORGIA 

Jack  B.  Smith,  East  Point,  Ga.,  in  place  of 
Scott  Walters,  Sr.,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Stanley  H.  Cowan,  Dundee,  111.,  in  place  of 
F.  H.  Popp,  Jr.,  retired. 

John  B.  Reis,  Fairbury,  111.,  in  place  of  P. 
M.  Masterson,  retired. 

Robert  T.  Elgin,  Fairmount,  111.,  In  place  of 
R.  M.  Hart,  retired. 

Robert  D.  Yordy,  Flanagan,  111.,  in  place  of 
M.  D.  O'Brien,  retired. 

Maurine  C.  Brown,  Gardner,  111.,  in  place  of 
L.  C.  Robinson,  retired. 

William  L.  Parker,  Genoa,  HI.,  in  place  of 
J.  R.  Sester,  removed. 

Harold  L.  Morrison,  Hoopeston,  111.,  In  place 
of  John  Petry,  retired. 

William  F.  Knobbs,  La  Harpe,  111.,  in  place 
of  R.  J.  Bowen,  transferred. 

Glenard  E.  Miller,  Willow  Hill,  111.,  in  place 
of  S.  L.  Keeler,  retired. 

INDIANA 

Harold  L.  Shepard,  La  Porte,  Ind.,  in  place 
of  R.  W.  Leets,  retired. 

Rex  L.  Tobias,  Warren,  Ind.,  in  place  of 
B.  P.  Smith,  deceased. 

KANSAS 

Raleigh  J.  May,  Haven,  Kans.,  in  place  of 
W.  M.  Stoffer,  transferred. 

Charles  H.  Sellers,  Mulvane,  Kans.,  in  place 
of  G.  E.  Smysor,  retired. 

Myron  L.  Van  Gundy,  Reading,  Kans.,  in 
place  of  W.  R.  Jones,  retired. 

KENTUCKY 

David  S.  Miranda,  Ashland,  Ky.,  in  place  of 
H.  D.  Shanklln,  retired. 

Newell  M.  Hargett,  Maysville,  Ky.,  In  place 
of  N.  M.  Hargett,  removed. 

MARYLAND 

G.  Mitchell  Boulden.  Elkton,  Md.,  In  place 
of  J.  M.  Terrell,  retired. 

Hilda  B.  FYee,  New  Market,  Md.,  in  place  of 
F.  W.  Brashear,  retired. 

Evelyn  F.  Lednum,  Tilghman,  Md.,  in  place 
of  B.  V.  Sinclair,  retired. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Martin  H.  Walsh,  Gardner.  Mass.,  in  place 
O.  R.  Anderholm,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Robert  L.  Hunsberger,  Bloomingdale,  Mich., 
in  place  of  Cecil  Plum,  retired. 

George  E.  Smith,  Sand  Lake,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  I.  L.  Groner,  removed. 

Gerald  A.  Farnan,  Shepherd,  Mich.,  In  place 
of  K.  W.  Walker,  deceased. 

MINNESOTA 

HJalmar  Hulin,  Aitkin,  Minn.,  In  place  of 
R.  V.  Peterson,  retired. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Mahala  A.  Ferrlss,  Bentonia,  Miss.,  In  place 
of  M.  H.  Martin,  transferred. 

Maude  U.  Atkinson,  Vance,  Miss.,  in  place 
of  F.  W.  Blaine,  retired. 

MISSOURI 

Arthur  J.  Fiene,  Alma,  Mo.,  in  place  of 
F.  T.  McClure,  deceased. 

Gerald  E.  Wilson,  Blythedale,  Mo.,  in  place 
of  C.  M.  VanHoozer,  retired. 

Edward  C.  Grimes,  Gallatin,  Mo.,  in  place 
of  J.  W.  Dickey,  Jr.,  declined. 

Robert  W.  Burford,  Leeton,  Mo.,  in  place 
of  F.  E.  Fewel,  retired. 

V.  Wayne  Shroyer,  Mercer,  Mo.,  in  place  of 
W.  A.  Glrdner,  retired. 

William  J.  Blanton,  Norwood,  Mo.,  In  place 
of  J.  H.  Richardson,  retired. 

J.  Walter  Jones,  Sweet  Springs,  Mo.,  in 
place  of  C.  R.  MuUer,  resigned. 

George  T.  Lipscomb,  Wellsville,  Mo.,  in 
place  of  W.  C.  Brandenburg,  removed. 
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MONTANA 

Adele  M.  Coughlin,  Helmvllle,  Mont.,  in 
place  of  W.  C.  Coughlin,  retired. 

Jean  F.  Pedersen,  Lolo,  Mont.,  in  place  of 
L.  M.  Hughes,  resigned. 

NEBRASKA 

Robert  D.  Nealon.  Wolbach,  Nebr.,  in  place 
of  H.  E.  Berney,  retired. 

NEVADA 

Ronald  P.  Gandolfo,  Austin,  Nev.,  In  place 
of  B.  J.  Nurmi,  resigned. 

Vivian  A.  Cranmer,  Pahrump,  Nev..  in  place 
of  F.  L.  Turner,  resigned. 


NEW   JERSEY 

Jeanne  L.  Tamplin,  Hewitt,  N.J.,  in  place 
of  M  F.  Sando,  retired. 

Leon  J.  Madden,  Millington,  N.J..  in  place 
of  Charles  Mertz,  deceased. 

Clarence  P.  Kinsley,  Pemberton,  N.J.,  in 
place  of  B.  M.  Lippincott,  retired. 

Warren  T.  Moulton,  Rahway,  N.J.,  in  place 
of  M.  F.  Gettings,  deceased. 

John  Kane,  Jr.,  South  Plainfleld,  N.J.,  in 
place  of  J.  B.  Geary,  Jr.,  retired. 

Leonard  F.  Errico,  Stockton,  N.J.,  in  place 
of  W.  J.  Ledger,  retired. 

NEW   YORK 

Harry  H.  Emmons,  Interlaken,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  J.  V.  Kellogg,  retired. 

Philip  J.  Dittmeier,  Manorville,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  T.  J.  Jamer,  transferred. 

Barbara  A.  Alkinburgh,  Nelliston,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  J.  W.  Van  Alstir.e,  retired. 

Francis  P.  Secor,  Otego,  N.Y.,  in  place  of 
R.  A.  Southard,  declined. 

Louis  P.  Kriss,  West  Isllp,  N.Y.  Office 
established  September  15,  1958. 

NORTH   DAKOTA 

Thelma  A.  HoVet.  Buxton,  N.  Dak.,  in  place 
of  M.  A.  EUingrud,  transferred. 

OHIO 

Harold  W.  Kinney,  Richmond,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  E.  L.  Clare,  resigned. 

OKLAHOMA 

Ruth  M.  Phillips,  Gore,  Okla.,  in  place  of 

E.  E.  Johnston,  retired. 

Beatrice  H.  Jones,  Porter,  Okla.,  in  place  of 
Evah  Kirksey,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Ernest  E.  Roberts,  Bechtelsville,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  W.  S.  Scheiry,  retired. 

Paul  B.  Vandevander.  Bellwood,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  R.  M.  Dysart,  retired. 

Harry  P.  Snyder,  Columbia,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  H.  P.  Shreiner,  retired. 

Phares  C.  Cramer,  Conestoga,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  E.  C.  Smith,  retired. 

Arthur  E.  Smith,  Crooked  Creek,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  J.  A.  Brown,  transferred. 

Abram  B.  Lauver,  Dalmatla,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  P.  L.  Tressler,  retired. 

Raymond  G.  Mathews,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  F.  A.  F.  Fonash.  retired. 

Margery  B.  Lehman,  Duke  Center,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  C.  F.  Semelsberger,  deceased. 

Richard  D.  Hetrick,  Easton,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
H.  C.  Schultz,  retired. 

Charles  C.  Kerlln.  Falls,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
C.  H.  Freas,  resigned. 

Walter  E.  Lucas,  Fleming,  Pa.,  In  place  of 

F.  E.  Zahniser,  retired. 

Adeline  M.  Waters,  Gifford,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
Elizabeth  Shelley,  deceased. 

Ruth  L.  Funk,  Glenwillard,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  G.  W.  Golden,  retired. 

Harvey  A.  Baddorf,  Halifax,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
R.  R.  Kinsinger,  retired. 

Walter  G.  Woolbaugh,  Hallstead,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  F.  E.  Chamberlin,  retired. 

Hazel  I.  Suain,  Hazel  Hurst,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  M.  J.  Suain,  retired. 

James  J.  Kelly,  Herminie.  Pa.,  in  place  of 
Katherine  Diamon,  retired. 

Charles  L.  Gilmore,  Lahaska,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  E.  M.  Davis,  retired. 


William  E.  Nolan,  Lake  Ariel,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  E.  A.  Deming,  retired. 

Warren   B.   Stapleton,    Lewisburg,   Pa.,   in 
place  of  G.  L.  Johnson,  retired. 

Edward   B.   Henning,   Mehoopany,   Pa.,   in 
place  of  D.  R.  Sheehan,  retired. 

William  F.  Farrell,  Middleport,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  Alexander  Bubel,  retired. 

Alice   H.   Bustin,   Milan.  Pa..   In  place   of 
A.  G.  Flood,  retired. 

Althea    M.    Best,    Neffs.    Pa.,    in    place    of 
L.  C.  Best,  retired. 

Raymond  E.  Hausman,  New  Tripoli,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  F.  D.  Weiss,  retired. 

James  T.  Rorke,  Northumberland,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  Charles  Gubin,  retired. 

Norma  A.   Stoudt,  Palm,   Pa.,  in  place  of 
S.  R.  Stauffer,  transferred. 

Irving  E.  Rath.  Pillow,  Pa.,  in  place  of  C. 
M.  Koppenhaver,  resigned. 

Robert  L.  Clink,  Snow  Shoe,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  J.  W.  Sullivan,  deceased. 

Walter  H.  Hoffman,  Strasburg,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  C.  W.  Johnston,  retired. 

Everett  A.  Holmes,  Thompson,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  P.  W.  Walker,  retired. 

Walter  P.  Quintin,  Thornton,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  Lawson  Stinson,  resigned. 

William  J.  Shields,  Tldioute,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
L.  B.  Atkin,  retired. 

William  M.  Pickens,  Tionesta,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  Neil  Kunselman,  retired. 

Charles  W.  Plunkett,  Turtlepoint,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  G.  L.  Carlson,  retired. 

Florence  E.  Miller,  Utica,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
H.  C.  Brandt,  retired. 

George  P.  Kraft.  Washington  Boro,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  C.  B.  Strickler,  resigned. 

Carlton  I.  Olsen,  YoungsviUe,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  W.  H.  Jones,  retired. 

SOtTTH   DAKOTA 

Jennie  M.  Swartz,  Baltic,  S.  Dak.,  in  place 
of  C.  R.  Dregseth,  retired. 

Leornard  H.  Nelson,  Miller,  S.  Dak.,  in  place 
of  W.  A.  Hall,  retired. 

TENNESSEE 

Avos  B.  Halsell,  Moss,  Tenn.,  in  place  of 
F.  H.  Osgatharp.  deceased. 

TEXAS 

Annie  M.  Whittley,  Barksdale,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  LiUie  Perkins,  retired. 

Robert  L.  Baldridge,  Jr.,  Clifton,  Tex.,  in 
placeof  A.  L.  Bronstad,  retired. 

Cloyce  W.  Floyd.  Dawson,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
C.  D.  Barry,  retired. 

Austin  Skinner,  Ferris,  Tex.,  in  place  of  A. 
T.  McCarson,  transferred. 

James  W.  McMillan,.  Kingsville,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  P.  D.  Cauley,  Sr.,  retired. 

Ramon  G.  Amaya,  San  Diego,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  Trinidad  Soils,  removed. 

Oleta  B.  Coleman,  Splendora,  Tex..  In  place 
of  P.  W.  Davis,  retired. 

O.  C.  Sewell,  Jr.,  Sulphur  Springs,  Tex.,  In 
place  of  Byron  Williams,  retired. 

UTAH 

G.  Vernal  Seamons,  Hyde  Park,  Utah,  In 
place  of  Vernon  Perkes,  deceased. 

Myrtle  H.  Davis,  Mexican  Hat,  Utah.  Office 
established  March  9,  1957. 

VERMONT 

James  D.  O'Brien,  Shelburne,  Vt.,  in  place 
of  E.  T.  Sevee,  deceased. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

George  A.  Fahey.  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  in  place 
of  J.  J.  Mathison,  retired. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Galatians  6:  10:  As  we  have  there- 
fore opportunity  let  ils  do  godd  unto 
all  men. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God,  Thou 
art  daily  making  us  the  beneficiaries  of 
Thy  bountiful  providence  and  never 
withholding  from  us  anything  that  is 
needful  for  our  blessedness. 

Thou  art  our  companion,  walking  with 
us  when  we  are  lonely;  our  counselor, 
guiding  us  in  times  of  perplexity  and 
confusion;  our  refuge  and  strength  when 
the  winds  are  contrary  and  we  en- 
counter trials  and  tribulations. 

Grant  that  as  we  are  continually  re- 
ceiving so  much  from  Thee  may  we  never 
be  penurious  and  selfish. 

Inspire  us  with  the  urge  to  give  our- 
selves to  others  and  share  with  them 
our  many  blessings. 

Make  us  eager  to  bear  the  burdens  of 
the  weak;  extending  the  hand  of  help- 
fulness to  the  fallen. 

May  we  speak  the  words  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  bruised  and  brokenhearted 
who  find  the  struggle  of  life  so  very  dif- 
ficult. 

Constrain  us  always  to  manifest  the 
Master's  spirit  of  consideration  and 
compassion. 

Hear  us  in  His  name.    Amen. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  2, 1965 : 

Veterans'  Administration 

W.  J.  Driver,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested : 

S.  3.  An  act  to  provide  public  works  and 
economic  development  programs  and  the 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist 
in  development  of  the  Appalachian  region. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COM- 
MISSION ON  FOOD  MARKETING 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2,  Public  Law  88-354, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing 
the  following  members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mrs.  Sullivan,  of  Missouri;  Mr. 
Pttrcell,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Rosenthal,  of 
New  York;  Mr.  Cunningham,  of  Ne- 
braska; and  Mrs.  May,  of  "Washington. 


TIPS    SHOULD    BE    COUNTED    FOR 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 
Mr.  RYAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
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1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  correct  a  longstand- 
ing injustice  in  our  social  security  sys- 
tem. My  bill  will  allow  those  who  receive 
tips  and  gratuities  to  consider  such  com- 
pensation as  income  for  social  security 
purposes.  I  introduced  a  similar  bill  in 
the  87th  and  the  88th  Congresses. 

Under  present  law  tips  and  gratuities 
must  be  reported  as  income  for  income 
tax  purposes,  and  the  recipient  of  this 
compensation  is  required  to  pay  income 
tax.  But  he  cannot  pay  into  the  social 
security  system.  In  other  words,  this 
money  is  considered  as  income  for  the 
purpose  of  income  tax  but  not  deemed 
income  for  the  purpose  of  social  security. 
As  a  result  of  this  anomaly,  millions  of 
wase  earners  are  denied  the  benefits  of 
social  security  to  which  they  are  right- 
fully entitled.  By  excluding  tips  and 
gratuities,  the  amount  of  the  average 
monthly  wage  for  millions  of  Americans 
is  reduced — and  this  is  the  figure  which 
determines  the  amount  of  the  monthly 
benefit.  The  amount  of  tips  and  gra- 
tuities received  by  employees  who  reg- 
ularly receive  them  is  estimated  at  more 
than  $1  billion  a  year.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law  this  $1  billion  of  earned  income 
cannot  be  counted  as  income  for  social 
security  purposes. 

The  social  security  system  is  vital  to 
those  who  are  excluded  by  this  inequity. 
Because  of  low  wages  during  their  work- 
ing years  they  are  most  likely  not  to  have 
accumulated  savings  upon  which  to  re- 
tire. Yet  they  are  either  not  covered  at 
all  or,  because  the  major  portion  of  their 
income  cannot  be  counted  for  a  social 
security  purposes,  receive  minimum 
benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  social  injustice 
should  have  been  cori'ected  long  ago. 
We  cannot  create  the  Great  Society  with- 
out providing  our  senior  citizens  with 
income  sufficient  to  maintain  their 
dignity. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Tuesday  I  was  absent  on  roUcall  No.  7. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LENIENCY 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
a41~been  very  disturbed  over  the  crime 
situation,  and  not  just  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  read  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  a  poem  which 
I  received  on  yesterday : 

The  High  Cost  of  Leniency 
It  is  plain  to  be  seen,  by  those  willing  to  look 
That  our  modern  society  favors — the  crook. 
Of  a  juvenile  criminal,  someone  will  say: 
"The  kid  was  deficient  in  vitamin  A." 

■•  If  someone's  too  lazy  to  work  for  a  living 
His   hard-working  neighbors   are   told:    "Be 

forgiving." 
If   mobs   "out   of   hand"   commit  riot   and 

rascality 
Some   one    will    insist:    "T'was    policeman's 

brutality." 

And  when,  in  a  drunken  rage,  someone  will 

kill. 
Excuse  is  soon  offered:  "The  poor  chap  was 

ill." 
Assaulters  leave  victims  in  horrible  shape 
But  we  are  assured,  "  'Twas  a  slight  case  of 

rape." 

The  foulest  of  crimes  and  the  worst  of  abuses 
All  seem  to  be  coupled  with  ample  excuses. 
Are     we     getting    so    callous    we    are    not 

dlscrimal 
And    see    how    such    attitudes    foster    the 

criminal? 

Will  some  clever  "expert"  with  mental  agility 
Rob  every  known  felon  of  responsibility? 
We're  giving  the  criminals  cause  to  rejoice 
Because    they're    unpunished    for    criminal 
choice. 

And  criminal  acts  too  well  planned  and 
malignant 

Since  public  inertia  persists;   not  indignant 

Disgust  and  prompt  punishment.  Stupidly 
lenient 

The  yield  to  temptation  to  crime  is  con- 
venient. 

Whenever  no  murmur  of  protest  is  heard 
It   seems   that   the   criminal   has   "the   last 

word" 
And  the  faith  of  our  fathers — a  child's  right 

to  pray — 
Our  God-given  right  Is  denied  in  our  day. 

No  wonder  the  powers  of  evil  rejoice 

When  one  is  not  condemned  by  his  criminal 

choice 
And  our  country's  known  enemy  subtle  and 

sly 
Is  awake  and  aware  while  we  sit  idly  by. 

If  we  will  not  awaken,  It  may  not  be  long 
Till   the   toxin   of  danger  will  change  to  a 

gong. 
It's  all  too  apparent,  to  those  who  will  look 
That  society  favors  the  Godless — the  crook. 
— Florence  M.  Stellwacen. 


FRANK  ELEAZER,  CHIEF  OF  THE 
UNITED  PRESS  INTERNATIONAL 
HOUSE  STAFF 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  long- 
time friend  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives received  a  signal  honor  last 
Thursday.  Mr.  Frank  Eleazer,  chief  of 
the  United  Press  International  House 
staff,  was  high  man  in  a  contest  for  three 
seats  on  the  standing  committee  of  cor- 
respondents,  the  committee  which  ad- 


ministers the  Congressional  Press  Gal- 
leries. 

I  am  sure  all  Members  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating Frank  Eleazer  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Eleazer  has  covered  the  House  for 
17  years  and  has  been  head  of  the  UPI 
House  staff  since  1954.  A  native  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  a  graduate  of  Emory 
University,  and  the  holder  of  a  master's 
degree  in  journalism  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, he  has  worked  on  newspapers  in 
Macon,  Ga.,  and  Richmond,  Va.,  before 
joining  the  United  Press  in  Atlanta,  Ga 
in  1943. 

The  House  is  fortunate  to  have  cor- 
respondents of  Frank  Eleazer's  caliber 
assigned  to  report  upon  our  labors.  He 
is  known  by  all  Members  as  a  friend,  yet 
an  impartial  reporter.  He  has  our  deep 
respect,  because  he  is  true  to  his  profes- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  congratulate  Mr. 
Milton  R.  Berliner,  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Cole, 
of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  who  along  with 
Mr.  Eleazer  have  been  elected  to  the 
standing  committee  of  correspondents. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
and  second  the  statement  made  by  our 
distinguished  majority  leader  on  behalf 
of  our  friend  who  has  acted  so  effectively, 
so  ably,  and  so  objectively.  I  congratu- 
late Frank,  his  family,  and  his  friends. 
He  is  a  real  credit  to  the  House  and  to 
the  press.  His  example  is  one  that  might 
be  followed  by  objective  reporters  every- 
where. 

Mr.  ALBERT.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  join  with  him  in  the  comments  he 
has  just  made  regarding  Mr.  Frank 
Eleazer,  head  of  the  UP  staff  here  in  the 
House  since  1954.  He  has  truly  been  a 
reporter  who  understands  the  workings 
of  the  House,  and  who  is  loyal  to  the 
House;^  I  should  therefore  like  to  join 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  him  today. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  em- 
phasize and  reiterate  what  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  just  said, 
and  which  has  been  echoed  by  others. 
Frank  Eleazer's  record  as  a  reporter  is 
outstanding.  We  on  our  side  have  en- 
joyed working  with  him  in  the  past  and 
I  am  sure  that  that  excellent  relation- 
ship will  continue  in  the  future. 

Mr.  ALBERT.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I,  too,  would  like  to  ex- 
tend my  congratulations  to  Frank 
Eleazer,  not  only  because  he  is  the  expert 
newspaper  man  he  is,  but  I  think  all  of 
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us  in  the  House  will  appreciate  he  is  also 
an  excellent  campaigner. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  would  like  to  join  in  tribute 
and  congratulations  to  Mr.  Frank 
Eleazer,  of  United  Press  International, 
who  has  just  teen  elected  to  a  seat  on 
the  standing  committee  of  correspond- 
ents. . 

Mr.  Eleazer  is  a  native  of  my  own  home 
town  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  we  are  proud 
to  note  his  achievements  here  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  honor  bestowed  upon  him 
by  his  colleagues.  He  is  a  longtime 
friend  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
having  covered  this  body  for  some  17 
years.  He  is  a  gentleman  highly  re- 
spected for  his  objective  and  penetrating 
reporting  of  the  affairs  of  this  body  and 
a  man  who  demands  and  receives  the 
highest  respect. 

My  congratulations  also  to  Mr.  Milton 
R  Berliner  and  Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Cole 
who  have  also  been  elected  to  the  stand- 
ing committee  of  correspondents. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  Hke  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  in  recognizing  the  high  honor 
that  has  been  paid  Frank  Eleazer  by  his 
collea2ues  of  the  press.    Frank  has  di- 
rected the  coverage  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  United  Press-Interna- 
tional since  1954.    He  was  elected  last 
week  to  a  seat  on  the  standing  commit- 
tee of  correspondents,  which  oversees  the 
operation  of  the  congressional  press  gal- 
leries.   While,  as  a  new  Member  of  this 
body,  I  have  had  to  follow  his  excellent 
coverage  of  the  House  as  an  observer 
rather  than  a  participant,  I  can  point 
with  pride  to  the  fact  that  he  cut  some 
of  his  iournalistic  teeth  in  my  Congres- 
sional District  on  the  Richmond.  Va., 
Times-Dispatch.       Frank     joined     the 
Times-Dispatch  before  Pearl  Harbor  and 
left  some  time  thereafter  to  serve  his 
country.    He  did  not  return  to  Richmond 
after  the  war  but  we  are  all  proud  of  the 
fine  work  he  has  done  here  in  bringing 
to  the  country  the  activities  of  the  House 
with  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  loves  his 
work  and  the  fairness  and  integrity  of  a 
man  who  knows  his  job. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ad- 
vise the  House  that  this  is  the  birthday 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Virginia  LMr.  Smith],  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  certainly  one  of 
the  outstanding  Members  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  the  House.  I  am  sure  I  join  all 
Members  in  wishing  the  judge  a  very 
happy  birthday  and  many  more  of  them. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Fulton  1  and  all 
others  desiring  to  do  so  may  have  5  leg- 
islative days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  re- 
garding Mr.  Frank  Eleazer. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  HONORABLE  HOWARD  W. 
SMITH 

Mr.  ALBER,T.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT      OF      THE      UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  71) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  ordered  to 
be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  restoration  of  home  rule  to  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  must 
no  longer  be  delayed. 

Our  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments rest  on  the  principle  of  democratic 
representation— the  people  elect  those 
who  govern  them.  We  cherish  the  credo 
declared  by  our  forefathers :  No  taxation 
without  representation.  We  know  full 
well  that  men  and  women  give  the  most 
of  themselves  when  they  are  permitted 
to  attaqk  problems  which  directly  affect 
them. 

Yet  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, at  the  very  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment created  by  our  Constitution,  have 
no  vote  in  the  government  of  their  city. 
They  are  taxed  without  representation. 
They  are  asked  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship  while  denied  one  of 
its  basic  rights.  No  major  capital  in  the 
free  world  is  in  a  comparable  condition 
of  disenfranchisement. 

The  denial  of  home  rule  to  the  District 
creates  serious  practical  difficulties.  The 
District  is  the  ninth  largest  city  in  the 
United  States — ^more  populous  than  11 
of  the  States.  Its  government  must  han- 
dle the  same  problems  which  press  with 
increasing  urgency  on  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial  arms  of  city  gov- 
ernments throughout  the  Nation,  and  it 
must  perform  as  well  many  of  the  func- 
tions of  State  and  county  govermnents. 
Under  the  present  system  these  duties 
fall  upon  busy  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  who— in  addition  to  their 
congressional  responsibilities — must  serve 
as  State  representatives,  county  super- 
visors, and  city  councilmen  for  Wash- 
ington. 

Self-government  for  the  District  would 
not  be  an  innovation.  It  is  a  return  to 
the  views  of  the  Founding  Fathers  and 
to  the  practice  of  the  early  days  of  the 
Nation.  James  Madison  wrote  in  the 
Federalist  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  "wUl  have  had  their 
voice  in  the  election  of  the  government 
which  is  to  exercise  authority  over  them ; 
as  a  municipal  legislature  for  local  pur- 
poses, derived  from  their  own  suffrages, 
will  of  course  be  allowed  them." 

Such  a  municipal  legislature  was  es- 
tablished in  1802  under  President  Jef- 


ferson. It  was  strengthened  in  1812  un- 
der President  Madison,  and  in  1820, 
under  President  Monroe,  it  was  enlarged 
to  include  an  elected  mayor. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  tragedy  of  the 
Civil  War.  local  goverrmient  would  have 
continued.   In  1871  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict, deep  in  the  problems  of  the  Recon- 
struction period  and  urgently  needing  a 
program  of  public  works,  acquiesced  in  a 
change  to  a  territorial  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  they  lost  the  right  to 
elect  their  chief  executive.     The  pro- 
gram of  public  works  was  badly  executed 
and  the  territorial  government  was  soon 
in  virtual  bankruptcy.    In  1874  Congress 
withdrew  the  voting  franchise  entirely 
and  substituted  a  commission  form  of 
government.   The  intent  was  to  make  the 
change  temporary — a  receivership  which 
would  be  replaced  by  self-government  as 
soon  as  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  city  were 
on  a  sound  basis.     But  this  "receiver- 
ship" has  now  lingered  on  for  90  years. 
There  is  a  fundamental  Federal  inter- 
est in  the  National  Capital.    The  Con- 
stitution wisely  delegates  to  the  Con- 
gress supreme  legislative  power  over  the 
seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.    The    Congress    can,    however, 
delegate  to  a  municipal  legislature  all  the 
powers  necessary  for  local  self-govern- 
ment, and   at  the  same  time  preserve 
fully  its  ultimate  power  and  the  interests 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Charter  Act, 
which  I  am  transmitting  to  the  Congress 
today,  will  relieve  the  Congress,  to  the 
maximum  practical  extent,  of  detailed 
legislative  direction  of  District  affairs 
while  retaining  essential  control  in  the 
Congress.    The  bill — 

( 1 )  Creates  a  representative  local  gov- 
ernment for  the  District; 

(2)  Provides  a  link  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  local  government  in  the 
form  of  an  elected  Delegate  to  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and 

(3)  Preserves  intact  the  powers  of  the 
Congress  and  the  President  by— 

(a)  An  express  provision  that  the 
Congress  is  in  no  way  deprived  of  its 
power  to  legislate  for  the  District,  and 
may  repeal  or  modify  any  act  of  the  local 
council; 

(b)  A  provision  for  an  absolute  veto 
by  the  President  of  any  act  of  the  local 
covmcil;  and 

(c)  Provisions  for  supervision  of  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  the  District  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

Home  rule  for  the  District  has  been 
unfinished  business  for  far  too  long  a 
time.  Presidents  of  both  parties — Presi- 
dents Trvunan,  Eisenhower,  and  Ken- 
nedy—have urged  it.  Measures  to  pro- 
vide it  were  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the 
81st,  82d,  84th,  and  86th  Congresses. 

The  people  of  the  District  are  ready 
and  eager  to  join  fully  in  the  democratic 
process.  In  the  presidential  election  of 
1964.  more  than  90  percent  of  the  regis- 
tered voters  went  to  the  polls. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  approve  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  the  legislation 
which  will  grant  them  the  fundamental 
American  right  of  self-government. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  February  2,  1965. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  ho  objection. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  RE- 
SEARCH INTO  SPINAL  CORD  IN- 
JURIES 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  203  >  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  set  aside 
funds  for  research  into  spinal  cord  in- 
juries and  diseases,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consideration 
in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  203 
A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  set  aside  funds  for  research  into  spinal 
cord  injuries  and  diseases 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 216(a)(3)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "For  each  fiscal  year 
in  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1965,  and 
ending  June  30,  1971,  the  Administrator  shall 
set  aside  not  less  than  $100,000  of  such  ap- 
propriated funds  for  the  conduct  of  re- 
search into  spinal  cord  injuries  and  diseases, 
and  other  disabilities  that  lead  to  paralysis 
of  the  lower  extremities." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  \  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bill  provides  that  funds  appropriated 
for  research  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration shall  have  set  aside  in  each  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  July  1,  1965,  and  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  a  total  of  not  less  than 
$100,000  for  research  into  spinal  cord  in- 
juries and  diseases  and  other  diseases 
that  lead  to  paralysis  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. 

This  bill  would  accomplish  this  simple 
purpose  stated  in  the  paragraph  above 
and  would  not  cause  any  additional  ap- 
propriation. 

Section  216^ a)  (1)  of  title  38  specifi- 
cally directs  the  Administrator  to  con- 
duct research  in  the  field  of  prosthetic 
appliances,  prosthesis,  and  similar  de- 
vices. The  present  research  program  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  directly  re- 
lated to  spinal  cord  research  alone  ap- 
proaches twice  the  amount  set  forth  in 
this  bill.    Enactment  of  this  bill  will  serve 


to  focus  attention  on  the  needs  of  this 
particular  group  and  will  in  no  way.  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  interfere 
with  the  research  program  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  203.  This  bill  will  au- 
thorize $100,000  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  research  in  the  field  of  prosthetic 
appliances,  orthopedic  appliances  and 
similar  devices  to  be  specifically  ear- 
marked for  the  conduct  of  research 
into  spinal  cord  injuries  and  diseases  and 
other  disabilities  leading  to  paralysis  of 
the  lower  extremities.  The  bill  provides 
that  this  authority  shall  exist  for  a  pe- 
riod of  6  years.  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration indicates  that  its  present  research 
expenditures  in  this  area  are  now  consid- 
erably in  excess  of  $100,000  a  year.  En- 
actment of  the  bill  will,  therefore,  not 
result  in  the  expenditure  of  additional 
funds.  Instead,  it  will  make  mandatory 
the  expenditures  of  a  specific  amount  for 
this  worthy  purpose.  Enactment  of  this 
bill  will  serve  to  focus  attention  on  the 
specialized  needs  of  paralyzed  veterans. 
I  urge  its  approval. 


REPEAL  OF  "MUSTERING-OUT  PAY- 
MENTS" SECTION  OF  TITLE  38. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  214)  to  repeal 
chapter  43  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its 
immediate  consideration  in  the  House  as 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
'The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  214 
A  bill  to  repeal  chapter  43  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  43  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
repealed. 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  immediately 
before  chapters  1  and  31  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out 

"43.  Musterlng-Out  Payments 2101". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  12  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  consolidate  into  one 
Act  all  of  the  laws  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans" Administration",  approved  September 
2,  1958  (Public  Law  85-857),  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  as  of 
July  1,  1965. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2.  strike  out  all  of  line  3. 

On  page  2,  line  4,  insert  the  following: 

"(d)  The  amendments  and  repeals  made 
by  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  of  July  1, 
1966. 

"Sec.  2.  Section  2104  of  title  38.  United 
States   Code,   is    amended   by   Inserting   the 


following  new  sentence  after  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof: 

"  'Notwithstanding  the  first  sentence  of 
this  section  or  section  71a  of  title  31,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  entitled  to  muster- 
ing-out  payment  who  was  discharged  or  re- 
lieved from  active  service  as  an  officer  of  an 
armed  force  under  honorable  conditions  be- 
fore July  16,  1952,  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
pointment as  a  warrant  officer  or  commis- 
sioned officer  In  a  regular  component  of  an 
armed  force,  shall.  If  application  Is  made 
before  January  31,  1966,  be  paid  musterlng- 
out  payment  by  the  Secretary  concerned  be- 
ginning within  one  month  after  application 
has  been  received  and  approved."  " 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  section  2104  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  the  time 
for  filing  certain  claims  for  mustering- 
out  payments,  and.  effective  July  1,  1966. 
to  repeal  chapter  43  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  seeks  to  repeal  effective  July  1, 
1966.  as  obsolete  chapter  43.  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  entitled  "Mustering. 
Out  Payments." 

A  Presidential  proclamation,  effective 
January  31.  1955.  ended  the  right  of  any 
individual  for  mustering-out  payments 
for  service  after  that  date. 

Mustering-out  payments  in  varying 
amounts  ranging  from  $100  to  S300  have 
been  paid  to  World  War  II  and  Korean 
conflict  veterans,  pay  grade  0-3  or  below; 
that  is.  a  captain  in  the  Army,  Air  Force, 
or  Marines,  a  lieutenant  senior  grade  in 
the  Navy  or  Coast  Guard.  These  pay- 
ments were  made  on  the  basis  of  assist- 
ance to  aid  the  veteran  in  returning  to 
civilian  life. 

No  additional  appropriation  will  be  re- 
quired as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Similar  bills  passed  the  House  in  the 
87th  and  88th  Congresses  but  failed  to 
win  approval  in  the  other  body. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  been  incoiiwrated  in  the 
bill  and  would  extend  the  time  for  filing 
for  this  benefit  for  approximately  200 
beneficiaries  to  January  31, 1966. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill, 
H.R.  214,  will  repeal  the  obsolete  mus- 
tering-out pay  provisions  of  existing  law 
effective  July  1,  1966.  Mustering-out  pay 
was  authorized  by  the  Korean  GI  bill  for 
active  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  be- 
tween June  27,  1950,  and  JanuaiT  31, 
1955.  for  all  ranks  up  to  and  including 
captain. 
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Like  other  readjustment  programs  es- 
tabUshed  by  the  Veterans  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1952,  mustering-out 
nayments  were  intended  to  aid  persons 
who  served  during  the  Korean  conflict  in 
the  transition  to  civil  life.  Consistent 
with  this  purpose,  it  was  designated  to  be 
a  temporary  program. 

Inasmuch  as  the  program  has  long 
since  served  its  purpose.  H.R.  214  will  re- 
peal the  authority  to  make  mustering- 
out  payments.    I  urge  its  passage. 

INCREASED     COMPENSATION     FOR 
CERTAIN        SERVICE-CONNECTED 
DISABLED  VETERANS 
Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  228)   to  amend 
section  314(k)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  payment  of  statutory 
awards  for  each  anatomical  loss  or  loss 
of  use  specified  therein,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  228 
A  bill  to  amend  section  314  (k)   of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  payment 
of  statutory   awards  for  each  anatomical 
loss  or  loss  of  use  specified  therein 
Be  it  enacted   by   the   Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
314(k)    of   title  38,   United   States   Code,   is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  ( k )  If  the  veteran ,  as  the  result  of  service- 
connected  disability,  has  suffered  the  ana- 
tomical loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  creative  organ, 
or  one  foot,  or  one  hand,  or  both  buttocks,  or 
blindness  of  one  eye,  having  only  light  per- 
ception, or  has  suffered  complete  organic 
aphonia  with  constant  Inability  to  communi- 
cate by  speech,  or  deafness  of  both  ears,  hav- 
ing absence  of  air  and  bone  conduction,  the 
rate  of  compensation  therefor  shall  be  $47 
per  month  for  each  such  loss  or  loss  of  use 
Independent  of  any  other  compensation  pro- 
vided in  subsections  (a)  through  (J)  or  sub- 
section (s)  of  this  section  but  In  no  event  to 
exceed  $340  per  month;  and  In  the  event  the 
veteran  has  suffered  one  or  more  of  the  dis- 
abilities heretofore  specified  In  this  subsec- 
tion, in  addition  to  the  requirement  for  any 
of  the  rates  specified  In  subsections  (1) 
through  (n)  of  this  section,  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation shall  be  Increased  by  $47  per 
month  for  each  such  loss  or  loss  of  use,  but 
in  no  event  to  exceed  $525  per  month;". 

Sec.  2.  Any  Increased  compensation  au- 
thorized by  the  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  as  of  the 
first  day  of  the  second  calendar  month  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  "of  a"  and  in- 
sert "one  or  more". 

On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  "organ"  and 
Insert  "organs". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
existing  law  authorizes   basic  rates  of 
compensation  which  are  paid  according 
to  degree  of  disability.    For  example,  in 
wartime  cases  basic  rates  range  from 
$20  for  a  10-percent  disability  to  $250 
monthly  for  total  disability.    In  addi- 
tion, certain  statutory  awards  are  au- 
thorized for  specific  disabilities.    Among 
such  awards  is  the  payment  of  an  allow- 
ance   of    $47    per   month^in   wartime 
cases — in  addition  to  the  basic  rate  ap- 
plicable, where  the  veteran  has  lost  the 
use  of  a  hand,  a  foot,  both  buttocks,  an 
eye,  a  creative  organ,  complete  organic 
aphonia,  or  deafness  of  both  ears.    How- 
ever, unless  the  veteran  has  a  combina- 
tion of  disabilities  for  which  a  specific 
award  of  $340 — or  higher  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $525— is  payable,  he  may  receive 
only  one  additional  allowance  of  $47  for 
the     mentioned     specific     losses     even 
though  he  may  have  more  than  one  such 
loss. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  payment 
of  the  additional  allowance  for  each 
such  loss,  in  addition  to  the  basic  rate 
of  compensation.    *' 

The  VA  estimates  that  about  500  vet- 
erans would  benefit  from  the  bill's  enact- 
ment at  a  cost  of  about  $278,000  for  each 
of  the  first  5  years. 

An  identical  purpose  bill  was  reported 
by  the  committee  in  the  83d  Congress 
and  in  the  84th,  85th,  86th.  87th,  and 
88th  Congi-esses  passed  the  House  but 
failed  of  passage  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  228 
would  authorize  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  pay  a  statutory  award  for  each 
service-connected  loss,  or  loss  of  use, 
of  a  limb. 

Under  existing  law  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  authorized  to  pay  statu- 
tory awards  in.  varying  amounts  for 
different  combinations  of  anatomical  loss 
or  loss  of  use  of  extremities,  creative  or- 
gans, buttocks,  or  eyes.  Because  of  the 
language  of  the  statute,  a  group  of  ap- 
proximately 500  veterans  who  have  suf- 
fered two  of  these  disabilities  are  paid 
a  statutory  award  for  only  one. 

For  example,  the  veteran  who  suffers 
the  loss  of  an  eye  or  an  arm  or  a  leg  is 
entitled  to  a  $47  monthly  award.  If  he 
has  lost  both  an  arm  and  leg  he  is  en- 
titled to  a  statutory  award  which,  in  ef- 
fect, compensates  him  for  each  such  loss. 
If  he  suffered  the  loss  of  all  three,  an 
arm,  a  leg  and  an  eye,  he  would  receive 
a  greater  statutory  award  compensating 
him  for  this  combination  of  disabilities. 
If  he  had  the  peculiar  misfortune  to  suf- 
fer the  loss  of  an  eye  in  combination  with 
an  arm  or  a  leg  the  statutory  award 
would  only  compensate  him  for  one  of 
these  conditions.    To  further  illustrate 


this  disparity  in  the  law.  take  the  case  of 
three  veterans,  one  having  lost  an  eye. 
one  having  lost  a  leg.  and  the  third  hav- 
ing lost  an  eye  and  a  leg.  All  three  of 
these  veterans  would  be  entitled  to  the 
same  statutory  award  of  $47  monthly  be- 
cause of  the  language  contained  in  the 
statute.  There  are  approximately  500 
veterans  affected.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  estimated  that  this  dis- 
parity in  the  law  can  be  corrected  at  an 
annual  cost  of  $278,000  for  the  first  5 
years.  I  beUeve  the  bill  has  merit  and 
urge  its  passage. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  SILVER 

COINAGE  BILL 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.    Mr.  Speaker. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 

extend  my  remarks. 

The   SPEAKER.     Is   there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.     Mr.  Speaker. 
3  weeks  ago  I  pointed  out  to  Members 
of  the  House  the  need  for  legislation  to 
immediately  change  the  coinage  of  the 
United  States.    At  that  time  I  promised 
that  I  would  introduce  a  bill  to  resolve 
the  threat  to  our  coins,  which   stems 
from  the  fact  that  their  silver  content 
is  so  high  and  silver  supply  so  low  it 
will  soon  be  economical  to  melt  them 
down.    After  intensive  study  of  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  solving  this  problem.  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill,  which,  I 
believe,  will  provide  the  country  with  an 
acceptable  coinage  system,  and  will  al- 
low for  the  smoothest  possible  transition 
to  the  new  system.     If  this  legislation 
is  adopted,  the  United  States  will  have 
coins  of  intrinsic  value,  no  expensive 
changes  will  be  required  in  the  auto- 
matic vending  machines  and  future  re- 
currence of  the  present  problem  will  be 
eliminated.    In  short,  we  will  have  coins 
which  we  can  use,  be  proud  of.  and  have 
adequate  supplies  with  which  to  conduct 
the  business  of  the  country. 

The  key  to  the  solution,  which  I  pro- 
pose is  the  reduction  in  the  silver  con- 
tent of  our  coins.  It  specifies  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  reduce 
the  number  of  grains  in  the  dollar  to 
120— there  now  being  371 — and  a  propor- 
tionate reduction  in  the  silver  content 
of  the  subsidiary  coins.  The  amount  of 
silver  content  is  reduced  enough  to  in- 
sure an  adequate  supply  for  the  foresee- 
able future  and  is  still  high  enough  to 
allow  the  sophisticated  rejection  devices 
of  our  vending  machines  to  function. 
The  new  coins  will  look,  soimd,  and  per- 
form like  our  present  coins. 

By  definition,  the  reduction  of  the 
silver  content  of  the  coins  will  raise  the 
monetary  value  of  silver.  The  conse- 
quent increase  in  monetary  value  will 
free  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
silver  now  obligated  to  the  backing  of 
silver  certificates.  Under  my  bill,  the 
freed  silver  may  be  sold  to  bona  fide 
domestic  users  at  $1.29  per  ounce,  the 
current  world  market  price  of  the  metal. 
The  reason  for  this  provision  is  twofold : 
to  prevent  the  market  price  of  silver 
rising  to  the  point  that  it  would  become 
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profitable  to  melt  down  our  present  coins, 
and  to  give  our  domestic  users  sufficient 
supplies  of  silver  at  aii  economic  price 
through  the  transition  period. 

There  are  no  requirements  in  the  leg- 
islation which  I  propose  that  any  par- 
ticular alloy  or  method  of  minting  be 
employed  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
Complete  discretion  is  given  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  fix  the  weight, 
composition,  and  methods  of  manufac- 
ture of  silver  coins.  Only  the  minimum 
standard  of  silver  content  is  established 
for  the  foregoing  reasons. 

The  Treasury  Department  is  now 
studying  the  silver  coinage  crisis.  It  was 
to  have  reported  to  the  Congress  yester- 
day, but  it  may  be  2  months  before  we 
have  the  results  of  its  research.  I  have 
tried  to  work  with  that  Department  in 
these  past  months,  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
Its  recommendations  will  coincide  with 
mine.  At  this  point,  however,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  it  will  propose  as 
a  solution.  I  believe  my  proposal  an- 
swers the  questions  the  Treasury  is 
studying  and  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  act  upon  it  promptly. 


A   TRIBUTE   TO    CONGRESSWOMAN 

MINK 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  cor^sent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  30,  1965,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Hawaii,  Mrs.  Patsy  Mink. 
addressed  the  Washington  chapter  of 
the  Japanese  American  Citizens  League 
on  the  subject  "A  Greater  Society 
Through  Equality."  In  great  eloquence 
Congresswoman  Mink  imparted  to  those 
present  a  statement  of  individual  pur- 
pose worthy  of  espousal  by  all  Americans. 
It  was  with  a  sense  of  pride  one  expe- 
riences In  seeing  a  teammate  excel  in 
performance,  that  I  listened  to  her  that 
night.  So  other  Members  of  this  House 
may  share  that  feeling  as  a  colleague  I 
include  her  speech  in  whole  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

A  Greater  Society  Through  Equality 
(An    address    by    Congresswoman    Patsy    T. 
Mink  before  the  Japanese  American  Citi- 
zens   League.    Washington.    D.C..    chapter. 
January  30,  1965) 

I  am  deeply  honored  by  this  Invitation  to 
speak  at  your  Installation  dinner.  I  am 
happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  the  officers  who  have 
served  so  faithfully  over  the  past  year,  and  to 
convey  my  best  wishes  to  those  whom  you 
have  selected  to  guide  you  over  the  year 
to  come.  I  am  especially  delighted  to  be 
your  guest  tonight,  particularly  since  it  In- 
cluded an  invitation  to  my  daughter. 
Gwendy,  to  Join  you  here  upon  your  Inaugu- 
ration of  a  Junior  chapter  of  your  organiza- 
tion. To  all  of  you  young  people,  I  would 
wish  to  express  my  special  greetings  and  it 
Is  really  In  particular  to  you  that  I  would 
wish  to  address  my  remarks  tonight  for  It 
Is  really  in  regard  for  you  that  the  high  pxu-- 
poses  of  this  organization  are  directed. 


Your  chairman  has  asked  me  to  address 
myself  tonight  to  the  subject  of  "A  Greater 
Society  Through  Equality."  and  to  add  a  few 
comments  on  the  "Sansel  Coming  of  Age." 
The  35  years  history  which  this  organization 
has  built  toward  responsible  citizenship  Is 
the  envy  of  like  groups  across  this  Nation. 
This  growth  has  been  torrid  at  times,  and 
the  goals  must  have  seemed  Insurmountable 
to  many.  But  your  leaders  have  etched  for 
all  of  us  a  record  which  we  all  can  indeed 
be  proud  of.  We  have  made  giant  strides  In 
our  assimilation  Into  the  total  life  and 
community  of  this  Nation.  We  have 
achieved  high  posts  in  the  business  world,  in 
the  sciences,  in  the  arts  and  music,  in  liter- 
ature, and   in  government. 

The  era  of  displacement  and  social  seclu- 
sion are  past,  and  what  is  past  is  prolog. 
In  our  own  struggles  for  social  and  legal 
equality  and  Justice,  we  must  be  cognizant  of 
our  other  fellow  Americans  who  yet  must 
achieve  their  rightful  places  In  this  Great 
Society.  Those  rights  which  our  forebears 
set  forth  as  inalienable,  are  still  alien  to 
many  of  our  fellow  Americans.  So  long  as 
this  is  so.  we  must  join  in  this  fight  for 
full  equality  for  all.  lest  the  past  for  us 
be  repeated  again  in  the  lives  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

We  are  in  an  era  of  great  social  changes. 
The   President   has   challenged    this    Nation 
with  many  programs.     Many  have  direct  and 
deep  meaning  to  all  of  us  as  a  group.     We  are 
about  to  have  a  monumental  change  in  our 
immigration  laws,  which   stands  up  as   the 
final  repudiation  of  the  separation  of  peoples 
within  this  Nation  by  national  origins.     Let 
us  join  in  this  repudiation  and  begin  to  build 
a  union  as  one  people  in  this  great  Nation. 
None  of  us  will  deny  that  the  national  quota 
system   presently   forming   the   basis   of   our 
immigration  program  was  nothing  more  than 
r.n  insidious  form  of  prejudice  and  bias  and 
as  the  President  stated  "totally  incompatible 
with    our    basic    American    tradition."     The 
basic   philosophy  enunciated    by   the   Presi- 
dent in  his  proposal  to  the  Congress  should 
be  of  deep  import  and  significant  to  all  of 
us.     As  we  remove  the  legal  recognition  of 
national  origins  as  a  legitimate  criteria   of 
national  policy,  we  are  clearly  setting  forth 
the    fundamental    doctrine    of    equality    of 
mankind  as  a  whole.     It  is  for  us  to  herald 
as  well  as  to  exemplify  this  egalitarian  way 
of  life.     That  this  amendment  will  become 
law  I  have  no  serious  doubt;  that  this  phi- 
losophy  will   become   the   working   tenet  of 
the  peoples  of  this  Nation  will  be  our  bur- 
den, our  responsibility,  and  our  opportunity. 
We  must  rededicate  ourselves  to  this  new 
pursuit.    We   must  find  our  places   In  this 
great  movement  to  give  it  every  possible  sup- 
port and  encouragement.     We  must  demon- 
strate the  incompatibility  of  national  origins 
as  a  criteria  of  communal  living  in  America. 
Our  circumstances  have  saddled  us  with 
preoccupation    with    ourselves.      Social    and 
economic    pressures    have     made     us    self- 
oriented.     As  a  group   we  have  molded   an 
image     of     conservatism     and     conformity, 
largely  predicated  upon  our  all-encompass- 
ing   desire   for    acceptance    into    the    main- 
stream of  America. 

Now  a  new  generation  of  Americans  is 
coming  of  age.  I  am  confident  that  they 
know  and  appreciate  their  place  in  this  so- 
ciety and  that  they  will  assume  greater  re- 
sponsibility in  the  affairs  of  our  country. 
That  they  will  participate  in  the  discourse 
Involving  basic  moral  and  philosophic  ques- 
tions. I  have  no  doubt.  With  your  guidance 
and  counsel.  I  know  that  they  will  lead  the 
fight  for  greater  equality  and  Justice  for  all 
Americans  within  this  country. 

Make  no  mistake  though,  that  my  defini- 
tion of  compatibility  does  not  include  a 
renunciation  of  all  our  cultural  traditions, 
customs,  and  mores.  Rather  I  am  deeply 
aware  of  how  easily  these  great  values  can 
be  lost  to  us  and  our  children,  if  we  do  not 


consciously  and  actively  work  to  keep  them 
alive.  The  Influence  of  my  own  parents  and 
my  grandparents  has  contributed  greatly  to 
my  overall  attitude  and  philosophy  of  iifg 
This  all-important  influence  of  our  cultural 
heritage  and  values  must  be  preserved  and 
our  children  given  every  benefit  which  we 
have  derived  from  it. 

Of  all  the  measures  our  President  has  pro- 
pounded   for   us.    that   which    promises  the 
most    toward    the    accomplishment    of    this 
Great  Society,  is  his  recommendation  in  the 
area  of  education.    While  it  is  only  a  begin- 
ning, it  places  the  resources  of  this  country 
finally  and  firmly  committed  to  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  support  for  the  improvement  of  the 
educational  opportunity  of  so  many  of  our 
children  who  are  trying  to  learn  under  severe 
handicaps  without  special  help  or  attention. 
Most  of  us  have  seen  to  it  that  our  chil- 
dren  have  received  the  best  educational  op- 
portunity   our    communities    could    afford 
We  have  been  able  to  send  our  children  on 
to    higher    educational    pursuits.     We   have 
committed  our  personal  lives  and  resources 
to  help  our  children  fulfill  their  intellectual 
capacities  so  that  all  that  awaits  them  in 
the  horizon  of  the  future  is  their  initiative 
and  perseverance  to  carry  them  forward  to 
their  full  measure  of  success  and  happiness. 
We  are  being  asked  to  translate  our  per- 
sonal  goals   for   our   children   into   national 
goals  for  all   the  children   of  America  who 
have  been  thus  far  deprived  of  the  full  educa- 
tional opportunity  that  is  so  necessary  for 
the  building  of  these  lives  into  productive 
human  resources  for  this  country.    The  Presi- 
dent said  in  his  message  on  education  that— 
"Nothing  matters  more  to  the  future  of  our 
country:  not  our  military  preparedness — for 
armed    might    is    worthless    if    we    lack  the 
brainpower  to  build  a  world  of  peace;  not  our 
productive  economy — for  we  cannot  sustain 
growth  without  trained  manpower;  not  our 
democratic  system  of  government — for  free- 
dom is  fragile  if  citizens  are  ignorant." 

And  he  was  merely  putting  into  words  a 
basic  fact — that  unless  those  of  us  who  are 
fortunate,  see  that  others  have  the  same  op- 
portunities, we  must  Inevitably  retrogress 
among  the  community  of  nations — and  our 
retrogression  must  Inevitably  pull  down  with 
It  the  efforts  of  those  who  hope  and  work 
for  a  united  world  of  peace  and  security. 

Consider  that  one  out  of  every  three  per- 
sons now  in  the  fifth  grade  will  drop  out  of 
high  school  before  finishing.  Almost  a  mil- 
lion young  people  a  year  will  be  doomed  to  a 
life  of  poverty  and  ignorance  unless  we 
reverse  this  trend. 

Consider  that  more  than  100.000  of  our 
brightest  high  school  graduates  each  year  are 
unable  to  go  to  college  because  they  lack  the 
finances. 

Consider  that  the  taxpayers  of  the  Na- 
tion— and  we  proudly  number  ourselves 
among  them — spend  about  $450  a  year  to 
keep  a  child  in  a  public  school.  But  we 
spend  $1,800  to  keep  a  youngster  in  a  deten- 
tion home,  $2,500  a  year  to  provide  relief 
for  a  family  poverty  stricken  for  lack  of 
education,  and  $3,500  a  year  to  incarcerate  a 
criminal  in  a  State  prison. 

Consider  that,  faced  with  the  need  for 
400.000  new  classrooms  in  the  next  5  years. 
we  already  handicap  our  schools  with  almost 
half  a  million  classrooms  that  are  more  than 
30  years  old. 

And.  finally,  consider  that,  if  our  economic 
prosperity  is  to  continue,  it  must  be  at  the 
price  of  training  more  and  more  people  to 
handle  the  complex  techniques  of  our  mod- 
ern age.  and  of  retraining  those  who  in- 
evitably will  be  displaced  by  automation  and 
mechanization. 

All  this  adds  up  to  a  unique  challenge  in 
which  we  may  serve.  We  have  for  years  be- 
lieved that  education  has  offered  us  the  best 
route  to  equality  and  social  justice.  And 
we  have  proven  this  to  be  true  for  ourselves. 
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Let  us  help  in  this  fight  to  give  every  child 
in  America  at  least  a  chance  at  happiness 
and  success  Instead  of  a  life  of  drudgery, 
poverty,  and  despair. 

Let  us  be  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle 
to  improve  our  educational  facilities  so  that 
all  Americans  may  benefit. 

Let  us  go  out  and  work.  Let  us  Join  other 
civic  groups  and  give  to  them  freely  the 
time  and  effort  they  require. 

Let  us  campaign,  and  talk,  and  drive — 
not  among  ourselves  only  but  among  the 
community  at  large. 

Let  us  face  the  conviction  that  our  educa- 
tion and  our  success  are  but  the  stepping 
stone  from  which  others,  less  privileged  than 
we,  can  reach  upward  to  equal  opportunity 
and  justice. 

Let  it  never  be  said  that  we  do  not  care 
about  what  happens  to  others;  that  we  rest 
content  with  our  own  achievements;  that  our 
preoccupation  with  ourselves  sets  us  apart 
in  any  way  from  the  problems  of  America. 

Let  us  take  a  leading  role  in  seeing  that  all 
Americans,  of  whatever  background,  have  the 
education  they  need  to  live  and  work  in  com- 
fort and  dignity;  that  no  child  need  be 
penalized  because  his  father  is  poor  or  be- 
cause his  home  is  broken;  that  no  bread- 
winner must  sit  Idly  at  home  for  lack  of 
training  or  skill . 

And.  from  that  effort,  let  us  launch  our- 
selves into  the  endeavors  that  a  truly  great 
society  demands  of  its  beneficiaries. 

As  I  have  said  earlier,  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  massive  liberal  movement  in  this  coun- 
try. Democracy  is  not  a  static  thing.  It  is  an 
ever-changing  concept,  that  requires  the  best 
thought  and  most  energetic  efforts  of  all  its 
peoDle. 

Democracy  demands  a  citizenry  willing  to 
debate  Its  issues,  to  form  a  consensus  that 
benefits  all.  then  to  work  toward  its  fulfill- 
ment. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act.  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  the  education  measures  passed 
by  the  last  Congress,  and  the  new  measures 
now  recommended  by  the  President  are  all 
landmarks  in  this  Nation's  struggle  for  ex- 
cellence and  humanism. 

It  is  our  sacred  duty  as  Americans  to  take 
part  in  this  struggle.  We  owe  it  to  our  coun- 
try with  as  much  urgency  as  we  owe  military 
service  or  obedience  to  its  laws. 

We  have  much  to  offer.  We  have  education 
and  time  and  willing  hearts.  We  have  the 
firsthand  knowledge  of  how  the  opening  of 
the  fountains  of  education  to  us  all  have 
given  us  a  life  of  happiness  and  security. 

This,  then.  Is  our  great  opportunity.  We 
can  take  the  theme.  "A  Greater  Society 
Through  Equality."  and  make  it  a  rallying 
cry  for  our  determination  to  help  all  the 
underprivileged  of  this  Nation  gain  their 
rightful  places  in  their  communities. 

We  can  show  the  world  once  again  that 
Americanism  is  a  humane  and  sensitive  way 
of  life — that  Americans  of  all  backgrounds 
are  not  only  willing  and  determined  to  ful- 
fill their  duties  and  responsibilities  but 
outspoken  In  their  drive  to  perfect  our  so- 
ciety for  all. 

We,  each  of  us.  and  I  particularly,  have 
benefited  greatly  from  membership  in  col- 
lective entitles,  whether  It  be  this  organiza- 
tion, or  the  local  PTA.  or  a  labor  union,  or 
in  a  government  body;  but  let  us  also  realize 
that  collective  membership  in  no  wise  was 
ever  Intended  to  supplant  the  Individual  re- 
sponsibility each  of  us  has  to  express  our  own 
ideas,  to  communicate,  to  evaluate,  and  to 
render  personal  decisions  on  matters  of  col- 
lective Importance. 

All  the  measures  that  we  are  working  for, 
whether  they  be  in  education,  or  Job  oppor- 
tunity, are  designed  to  elevate  the  individual 
in  his  own  evaluation  of  himself.  It  Is  the 
recognition  of  the  dignity  of  each  individual's 
mind  and  being,  that  Is  at  the  heart  of  all 
our  efforts  to  render  him  able  to  fulfill  his 


capacities  whatever  they  might  be,  great  or 
small. 

I  do  not  believe  that  men  can  all  be 
equal;  some  will  be  more  talented  than 
others;  some  will  have  greater  skills  than 
others;  but  while  recognizing  the  innate  dif- 
ferences with  which  we  are  endowed,  we 
must  work  for  the  development  of  our  in- 
stitutions in  America  which  will  give  each 
and  every  person  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
to  the  maximum  of  his  individual  capacities. 
Equality  of  opportunity  In  education  is  what 
I  seek;  equality  in  Job  opportunity  is  what 
I  seek;  for  if  the  opportunity  can  be  equal, 
then  the  vast  differences  of  human  mind 
and  will,  will  generate  for  us  that  Great  So- 
ciety where  the  Individual  Is  contributing 
the  most  to  his  own  happlnes  and  to  the 
ultimate  good  of  this  Nation.  May  these 
high  goals  of  ovir  President  become  our  own 
personal  goals. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  and  for 
being  such  a  good  audience  to  my  brief 
thoughts. 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND 
THE  PRESENT  WHEAT  LAW 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  joining  with  Sena- 
tors Milton  Young,  of  North  Dakota; 
Karl  Mundt.  of  South  Dakota;  Frank 
Carlson,  of  Kansas,  and  Gordon  Allott, 
of  Colorado,  in  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  present  wheat  law. 

This  is.  of  course,  extremely  important 
to  North  Dakota,  which  derives  more  of 
its  income  from  the  sale  of  wheat  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Nation.  But  it 
is  equally  important  to  all  Americans, 
since  agriculture  is  in  a  tough  financial 
situation  today.  And  agriculture  is  a 
business  whose  overall  activity  amounts 
to  close  to  $50  billion  a  year. 

Too  many  of  our  city  friends  fail  to 
realize  the  great  stake  they  have  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  American  farmer. 
Three  out  of  ten  persons  employed  in 
private  industry  look  to  the  farm  for 
their  income,  and  illness  in  this  segment 
of  our  economy  can  be  a  contagious  thing 
indeed. 

Our  bill  provides  for  the  American 
farmer  to  get  full  parity,  an  American 
price,  for  that  wheat  he  produce,  for 
other  Americans,  and  this  is  only  fair 
and  reasonable  since  after  all  his  costs 
of  production  are  American  costs  and  he 
is  one  of  the  best  customers  of  American 
industry. 

Because  half  of  our  wheat  must  be  ex- 
ported and  increased  exports  of  life- 
giving  food  could  well  be  the  greatest 
benefit  to  our  foreign  policy,  the  amount 
of  wheat  going  into  export  would  be 
priced  competitively  and  its  value  would 
be  established  in  the  marketplace. 
This  would  help  our  Nation  more  ag- 
gressively regain  export  markets  we  so 
sorely  need. 

Our  bill  is  a  much  less  complicated 
bill  than  the  present  bill.  It  removes 
some  of  the  discretionary  powers  of  the 
Secretary    of    Agriculture    which   have 


been    so    confusing    to    the    American 
farmer. 

I  am  including  in  my  remarks  a  short 
explanation  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  a  more 
detailed  point-by-point  explanation  for 
the  interest  of  my  colleagues. 
Explanation  of  Bill 

This  bin  provides  for  a  voluntary  wheat 
domestic  parity  program.    It  would — 

1.  Repeal  existing  provisions  for  marketing 
quotas; 

2.  Make  permanent  the  provision  for  a 
minimum  national  acreage  allotment  of  49,- 
500,000  acres; 

3.  Provide  full  parity  for  wheat  for 
domestic  food  consumption,  and  not  less 
than  the  higher  of  (1)  the  farm  price  equiv- 
alent of  the  previous  3-year  average  world 
market  price,  or  (2)  50  percent  of  parity,  for 
all  other  wheat; 

4.  Repeal  provisions  for  acreage  penalties 
for  overplantlng  or  underplanting  allot- 
ments; 

5.  Require  the  special  acreage  reserve  for 
old  wheat  farms  to  equal  1  million  acres; 

6.  Permit  producers  of  excess  wheat  to 
store  their  excess  and  qualify  for  marketing 
certificates  and  price  support; 

7.  Permit  certificates  to  be  issued  for  wheat 
held  over  from  a  prior  crop  where  the  cur- 
rent crop  Is  underplanted; 

8.  Permit  the  President  to  suspend  the  re- 
quirement that  processors  acquire  marketing 
certificates,  in  which  case  all  certificates 
would  be  redeemed  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation; 

9.  Repeal  the  provision  for  monetary  penal- 
ties for  producing  crops  on  acreage  required 
to  be  diverted  from  wheat; 

10.  Extend  the  wheat  diversion  payment 
program  permanently  with  a  mandatory  pay- 
ment rate  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  non- 
certlflcate  support  price  multiplied  by  the 
normal  production  of  the  acreage  diverted. 

Under  the  bill  acreage  allotments  would  be 
proclaimed  every  year.  The  amount  of  the 
national  acreage  allotment  would  be  the 
larger  of  49,500,000  acres,  or  the  acreage 
needed  to  meet  the  production  objective, 
which  could  not  be  Ices  than  1  billion 
bushels.  It  would  be  apportioned  among 
States,  counties,  and  farms  as  provided  by 
existing  law.  except  that  no  loss  of  history 
would  result  from  the  overplantlng  or  under- 
planting  of  allotments.  Marketing  certifi- 
cates would  be  utilized  as  under  existing  law. 
except  that  they  would  be  restricted  to  the 
portion  of  the  crop  needed  for  domestic  food 
consumption,  and  the  support  level  for  all 
certificate  wheat  would  be  full  parity,  instead 
of  65  to  90  percent  of  parity  for  domestic 
certificate  wheat  and  zero  to  90  percent  of 
parity  for  export  certificate  wheat.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  crop  would  be  supported  at 
the  level  now  provided  for  noncertlficate 
wheat,  and  certificates  would  not  be  required 
for  export  wheat.  The  President  would  deter- 
mine. In  accordance  with  the  objectives  of 
the  act,  whether  processors  would  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  certificates  for  wheat  proc- 
essed for  domestic  consumption,  or  whether 
the  wheat  for  domestic  consumption  should 
move  at  the  noncertlficate  price,  with  the 
certificate  Issued  to  producers  being  re- 
deemed by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
The  bin  would  be  applicable  to  the  1966  and 
subsequent  crops. 

Section-bt-Section  Explanation 
repeal  of  marketing  quota  AtrrHoMTY — ex- 
tension    OF     49.5-MILLION-ACRE      MINIMUM 
ALLOTMENT 

Section  1  repeals  the  existing  provisions 
for  wheat  marketing  quotas,  and  continues 
in  effect  the  minimum  national  acreage  allot- 
ment of  49.5  minion  acres. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that.  Instead  of 
proclaiming  marketing  quotas  when  the  sup- 
ply would  otherwise  be  excessive,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  a  production  objective 
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each  year  and  proclaim  a  national  acreage 
allotment  designed  to  achieve  it.  The  for- 
mula for  determining  the  production  objec- 
tive would  be  the  same  as  the  present  formula 
for  determining  the  amount  of  the  marketing 
quota,  and  the  national  acreage  allotment 
would  be  the  same  as  under  existing  law, 
except  that,  in  addition  to  the  1  billion 
bushel  minimum  provided  by  existing  law. 
this  subsection  would  continue  the  49.5-mil- 
lion-acre  minimum  which  existing  law  makes 
applicable  to  1965  only.  The  national  acre- 
age allotment  would  be  apportioned  to 
States,  counties,  and  farms  as  provided  by 
existing  law.  except  that  section  2  of  the  bill 
would  prevent  any  history  loss  by  reason  of 
underplanting  or  overplanting  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964 
prevented  such  loss  in  1965.  and  section  3  of 
the  bill  would  provide  a  fixed  acreage  of 
1  million  acres  for  the  special  acreage  reserve 
for  old  wheat  farms  created  by  the  1964  act. 
Acreage  allotments  could  be  increased  as 
under  existing  law.  but  the  existing  provi- 
sion for  termination  is  deleted. 

Subsection  (b)  repeals  Public  Law  74,  77th 
Congress,  which  deals  with  wheat  marketing 
penalties:  and  amends  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  by  striking  out  section 
336  which  deals  with  the  marketing  quota 
referendum,  section  338  which  deals  with 
transfers  of  farm  marketing  quotas,  and  pro- 
visions in  various  other  sections  which  have 
no  meaning  in  the  absence  of  marketing 
quotas.  Paragraphs  (8)  and  (9)  of  Public 
Law  74,  which  deal,  respectively,  with  rice 
marketing  penalties  and  support  for  the  1941 
through  1946  crops  are  obsolete,  and  their 
repeal  merely  strikes  out  ineffective  provi- 
sions. Rice  marketing  penalty  rates  are  now 
established  by  section  356  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

Subsection  (c)  makes  changes  in  headings 
In  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
required  by  the  deletion  of  quota  provisions. 

ACRE.AGE  PENALTY  REPEAL 

Section  2  makes  permanent  those  provi- 
sions of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964  which 
prevented  any  loss  of  State,  county,  or  farm 
acreage  history  in  1965  as  a  result  of  over- 
planting  or  underplanting  allotments. 

Subsection  (a)  prevents  such  loss  of  his- 
tory in  the  case  of  the  State  allotment.  The 
proviso  to  be  amended  by  subsection  (a)  was 
added  by  section  202(1)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1964. 

Subsection  (b)  prevents  such  loss  of  his- 
tory in  the  case  of  the  county  allotment. 
The  proviso  to  be  amended  bv  subsection 
(b)  was  added  by  section  202(2)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1964. 

Subsection  (c)  prevents  such  loss  of  his- 
tory at  the  farm  level  in  the  same  manner  as 
was  provided  for  1965  by  section  202(3)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964. 

Subsection  (d)  complements  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  by  making  changes  in  section 
334(g)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  necessary  to  assure  that  States  and 
counties  do  not  lose  history  as  a  result  of  the 
overplanting  of  farm  allotments. 

MILLION  ACRE  SPECIAL  ACREAGE  RESERVE 

Section  3  provides  that  the  special  acreage 
reserve  for  old  wheat  farms  created  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964 
shall  be  1  million  acres.  At  present  the  re- 
serve may  be  set  at  any  figure  up  to  1  million 
acres  that  the  Secretary  determines  desirable. 

FULL    PABITT    FOR    WHEAT    FOR    DOMESTIC    FOOD 
CONSUMPTION 

Section  4  provides  price  support  at  full 
parity  for  wheat  for  domestic  food  consump- 
tion, and  puts  a  floor  under  the  support  level 
for  other  wheat  equal  to  the  higher  of  (1) 
the  farm  price  equivalent  of  the  previous 
3-year  average  world  market  price  or  (2)  50 
percent  of  parity. 

Subsection  (a)  repeals  the  existing  pro- 
visions  for   support   of   domestic   certificate 
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wheat  at  65  to  90  percent  of  parity  and  export 
certificate  wheat  at  0  to  90  percent  of  parity; 
and  provides  instead  for  a  single  support 
level  for  all  certificate  wheat  at  full  parity. 
Subsection  (a)  puts  a  floor  under  the  sup- 
port level  for  noncertificate  wheat  equal  to 
the  higher  of  (1)  the  farm  price  equivalent 
of  the  previous  3-year  average  world  market 
price  or  (2)  50  percent  of  parity.    Subsection 

(a)  also  repeals  those  provisions  of  the  price 
support  law  which  are  related  to  the  mar- 
keting quota  provisions  repealed  by  section 
1  of  the  bill.  In  addition  subsection  (a) 
preserves  the  eligibility  for  wheat  price  sup- 
port of  producers  who  exceed  their  allot- 
ments, but  store  their  excess  wheat  as  per- 
mitted under  section  5  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  (b)  limits  the  quantity  of 
marketing  certificates  issued  to  producers  to 
the  quantity  of  wheat  estimated  to  be  needed 
for  domestic  food  consumption  (instead  of 
including  such  portion  of  the  estimated  ex- 
ports as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  as  is  now  provided).  Section 
202(10)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964  pro- 
vided for  the  1964  and  1965  crops  for  an  ad- 
justment In  the  computation  of  the  national 
allocation  percentage  which  was  designed  to 
result  in  issuance  to  the  farmers  who  com- 
plied with  the  program  of  certificates  to 
cover  the  entire  wheat  marketing  allocation. 
Subsection  (b)  of  the  bill  would  make  this 
provision  permanent. 

Subsection  (c)  strikes  out  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  379c(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  which  was  added  by 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964  and  provides  for 
two  kinds  of  certificates,  domestic  and  ex- 
port.    By  striking  this  sentence,  subsection 

(b)  provides  for  only  one  type  of  certificate. 
(The  other  reference  in  section  379c (a)  to 
two  types  of  certificates  is  deleted  by  an 
amendment  made  by  section  5(a)  of  the 
bill.) 

Subsection  (d)  amends  the  provision  of 
section  379c (c)  fixing  the  face  values  for  do- 
mestic and  export  certificates  to  provide  for 
fixing  a  face  value  for  a  single  type  of  cer- 
tificate. 

CERTIFICATES  FOR  PRIOR  CROP  WHEAT  IF  CUR- 
RENT CROP  UNDERPLANTED STORAGE  OF  EX- 
CESS   WHEAT 

Section  5(a)  would  permit  marketing  cer- 
tificates to  be  issued  in  the  full  normal 
amount  when  the  producer  reduces  his 
acreage  in  order  to  market  uncertificated 
wheat  on  hand  stored  in  bond  from  prior 
crops.  The  farm  wheat  marketing  allocation 
is  the  normal  yield  of  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment multiplied  by  the  national  allocation 
percentage.  Under  existing  law  marketing 
certificates  are  to  be  issued  for  the  farm 
wheat  marketing  allocation,  but  not  more 
than  the  normal  yield  of  the  planted  acreage, 
plus  the  amount  of  wheat  stored  from  a  pre- 
vious crop  under  section  379cb,  or  to  avoid 
penalty  which  is  released  because  of  under- 
planting  the  allotment.  Since  the  bill  re- 
peals marketing  quotas,  there  no  longer 
would  be  any  wheat  stored  to  avoid  penalty. 
The  bill  would  permit  certificates  to  be  is- 
sued for  any  imcertificated  wheat  stored 
from  a  previous  crop  to  make  up  the  amount 
of  the  farm  wheat  marketing  allocation. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  5  extends  to  1966 
and  subsequent  years  the  provisions  enacted 
for  the  1965  crop  by  section  202(13)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1964,  which  permit  a  pro- 
ducer who  exceeds  his  allotment  by  not  more 
than  50  percent  to  store  his  excess  wheat  and 
remain  eligible  for  marketing  certificates. 
Producers  who  store  their  excess  in  accord- 
ance with  this  provision  also  maintain  eligi- 
bility for  wheat  price  support  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949. 

Subsection  (b)  in  extending  this  provision 
would  strike  from  it  provisions  relating  to 
storage  to  avoid  marketing  penalties,  which 


would  have  no  meaning  after  repeal  by  the 
bill  of  provisions  for  marketing  quotas. 

AUTHORITY  TO  SUSPEND  REQIHREMENT  FOR  PUR. 
CHASE  OF  CERTIFICATES  BY  PROCESSORS- 
CERTIFICATES  NOT  REQUIRED  ON  EXPORTS 

Section  6  would  authorize  the  President  to 
suspend  the  requirement  that  processors  ac- 
quire marketing  certificates  to  cover  the 
amount  of  wheat  processed  by  them  for  do- 
mestic food  consumption.  This  section  also 
repeals  the  requirement  that  exporters  ac- 
quire marketing  certificates  for  wheat  ex- 
ported by  them,  since  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  that  the  noncertificate  wheat  move 
freely  into  export.  The  President  might 
suspend  the  requirement  that  processors  ac- 
quire certificates  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 
If  he  determined,  for  Instance,  that  the 
regulation  of  commerce  would  be  better 
served  by  requiring  the  processors  to  acquire 
certificates  for  a  part  of  the  wheat  processed 
by  them,  he  could  so  provide.  The  suspen- 
sion might  be  for  an  entire  marketing  year 
or  a  shorter  or  longer  period,  as  determined 
by  the  President 

REPEAL  OF  MONETARY   PENALTIES  FOR 
PRODUCTION   ON    DIVERTED   ACRES 

Section  7  repeals  the  provision  for  mone- 
tary penalties  for  producing  crops  on  acre- 
age required  to  be  diverted  from  wheat.  Pro- 
ducers would  continue,  however,  to  be  sub- 
ject to  loss  of  eligibility  for  wheat  price 
support  and  marketing  certificates,  if  they 
produced  crops  on  such  acreage.  The  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1964  made  similar  provision 
with  respect  to  the  1964  and  1965  crops. 

EXTENSION    OF    WHEAT    ACREAGE    DIVERSION 
PAYMENT  PROGRAM 

Section  8  extends  the  wheat  acreage  diver- 
sion payment  program  permanently  and  pro- 
vides for  a  mandatory  payment  rate  equal 
to  50  percent  of  the  noncertificate  support 
price  times  the  normal  production  of  the 
acreage  diverted  from  wheat.  The  existing 
provision,  which  terminates  with  the  1965 
crop,  is  discretionary  on  the  part  of  the  Sec- 
retary; and  the  amount  of  the  payment, 
within  the  specified  maximum,  is  also  dis- 
cretionary. Beginning  with  the  1966  crop 
the  Secretary  would  be  required  to  formulate 
and  carry  out  a  program  providing  payments 
on  acreage  diverted  from  wheat  by  reason  of 
the  reduction  of  the  national  acreage  allot- 
ment below  55  million  acres,  and  the  pay- 
ment rate  would  be  fixed  by  law  at  50  per- 
cent of  the  noncertificate  support  rate  multi- 
plied by  the  normal  production  of  the  acreage 
diverted.  The  Secretary  could  permit  diver- 
sion of  up  to  an  additional  20  percent  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  at  the  same  payment 
rate. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Section  9  would  make  the  bill  efl'ective  with 
the  1966  crop.  If  allotments  were  established 
for  the  1966  crop  before  passage  of  the  bill, 
they  would  be  effective  without  further 
action. 
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SOCIAL     SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  which  makes  im- 
portant improvements  in  our  social  se- 
curity system. 

I  believe  the  7-percent  increase  pro- 
posed by  my  bill  is  justified  at  this  time 
in  recognition  of  the  increased  cost  of 
living  and  other  changes  in  the  economy 
that  have  taken  place  since  the  last  gen- 
eral increase  enacted  in  1958.    This  in- 


crease in  benefits  should  permit  the  ben- 
eficiaries of  the  program  to  enjoy  min- 
imum standards  of  health  and  comfort. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  benefits  for 
dependents  in  school  up  to  the  age  of  22 
instead  of  the  present  cutoff  age  of  18. 
This  provision  should  give  to  children 
who  have  suffered  a  loss  of  parental  sup- 
port the  opportunity  to  complete  their 
education. 

Another  important  amendment  would 
allow  widows  to  retire  at  age  60,  rather 
than  at  62  as  in  existing  law.  provided 
they  decide  to  accept  an  actuarially  re- 
duced benefit  to  take  account  of  the 
longer  period  over  which  they  will  be 

paid. 

Even  with  the  passage  of  the  proposed 
7-percent  increase  in  benefits,  many  el- 
derly persons  who  are  able  to  perform 
useful  work  to  supplement  their  social 
security  payments  will  be  precluded  from 
dong  so  under  the  present  $1,200  limita- 
tion on  outside  earned  income.  There- 
fore, I  have  included  a  provision  which 
raises  the  amount  of  outside  earnings  a 
social  security  recipient  can  receive 
without  penalty  to  $3,000. 

Finally,  in  fairness  to  those  persons 
70  years  or  older  who  were  unable  to 
acquire  the  necessary  quarters  of  cover- 
age, my  bill  would  liberalize  the  eligibil- 
ity requirements  so  that  they  could  qual- 
ify for  minimum  benefits. 

I  am  hopeful  that  early  and  favorable 
action  will  be  taken  to  make  these  rea- 
sonable adjustments  in  the  social  secu- 
rity program. 


NEEDED  HOSPITALS  FOR  OUR 
NATION'S  VETERANS 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  acted  hastily 
and,  in  my  opinion,  unwisely  in  closing  11 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  and 
4  domiciliaries.  This  action  will  elim- 
inate approximately  6,000  beds  and  force 
many  more  veterans  with  serious  medical 
conditions  to  travel  long  distances  and 
undergo  unnecessary  separations  from 
their  loved  ones. 

I  have  introduced  today  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  House  against 
the  closing  of  these  hospitals  at  least 
until  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee holds  hearings  to  determine 
whether  these  closings  are  necessary  and 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation. 

The  hospitals  should  not  be  closed 
solely  as  the  result  of  administrative 
action.  Congressmen  and  the  various 
veterans'  organizations  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  voice  their  concern  and 
present  pertinent  facts  that  argue  against 
this  action.  Our  veterans  who  gave  up 
so  much  in  the  service  of  our  country 
deserve  a  fair  hearing. 

Statistics  show  that  the  veterans'  pop- 
ulation is  growing  older.  With  advancing 
age  medical  problems  increase  and  the 
need  for  hospital  care  and  services  grows. 


Is  the  Veterans'  Administration  wise 
to  insist  on  these  closings  when  it  is  esti- 
mated that  we  will  need  more  hospitals 
in  the  future?  I  think  not.  It  smacks  of 
penny  wisdom  and  pound  foolishness  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  close 
these  hospitals;  at  the  same  time  funds 
are  requested  to  build  new  hospitals. 

And,  new  hospitals  are  needed.  This 
is  indeed  part  of  the  argument  for  re- 
taining those  hospitals  now  in  existence. 
If  the  Bath,  N.Y.,  VA  hospital  is  closed, 
there  will  be  an  even  greater  need  for  a 
new  hospital  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  Roch- 
ester is  a  city  which  fulfills  all  the 
VA  qualifications  for  a  new  hospital  site. 
It  is  a  world-famous  medical  center,  with 
a  large  veteran  population  which  the  VA 
hospitals  in  the  surrounding  area  are 
unable  to  serve.  Last  year  more  than  700 
veterans  from  Rochester  were  trans- 
ported to  VA  hospitals  in  other  parts 
of  the  State  for  emergency  medical  at- 
tention. This  is  unfortunate.  Anyone 
who  has  had  to  travel  long  distances 
when  in  need  of  prompt  medical  atten- 
tion knows  how  terrible  such  trips  can  be. 
We  owe  our  veterans'  population  decent 
hospitals,  at  a  reasonable  and  safe  dis- 
tance from  their  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  passage  of  this 
nonpartisan  resolution.  Whatever  the 
final  outcome  of  the  hearings,  it  is  im- 
perative that  those  who  question  these 
closings — and  they  are  many— be  given  a 
chance  to  state  their  cases.  The  closing 
of  11  VA  hospitals  will  have  serious  ef- 
fects, both  on  communities  and  on  many 
veterans.  It  is  not  a  step  to  be  taken 
hastily  and  without  proper  congressional 
consultation. 


Mexico  Medical  School,  to  make  an  in- 
dependent evaluation  of  the  medical  fa- 
ciUties  at  Fort  Baird,  N.  Mex.  They  are 
there  today.  But  a  strange  thing  oc- 
curred yesterday.  They  have  apparently 
been  asked  to  delay  their  visit.  I  hope 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  will  give  an  early  hear- 
ing to  those  of  us  who  wish  to  testify  be- 
fore his  committee  on  the  proposed  clos- 
ing of  these  VA  hospitals  in  the  United 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico,  I  would  like  the  House  to  know 
that  as  soon  as  possible  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  will  hold  complete 
and  thorough  hearings.  The  veterans' 
organizations  are  on  notice  to  get  ready. 
We  have  contacted  all  members  of  the 
House  and  many  have  indicated  a  desire 
to  be  heard.  There  will  be  no  one  here 
during  the  9th  to  the  14th  period.  I 
would  expect  by  the  17th  or  18th  our 
committee  will  be  ready  to  hold  hearings. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  appreciate  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman's  concern  about 
this  matter.  I  also  feel  that  he  is  a 
great,  a  fine  Congressman,  and  his  state- 
ment. I  hope,  will  prove  to  be  true. 


PROPOSED  CLOSING  OF  VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION  HOSPITALS 

Mr.   MORRIS.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
.my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  quite  a  diversity  of  events  con- 
cerning the  closing  of  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

I  noticed  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  an  article  which  states: 
New  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital  To 
Open  May  1 

The  new  Washington  veterans'  hospital 
will  replace  the  old  Mount  Alto  hospital  to 
consolidate  its  outpatient  treatment,  and  is 
expected  to  open  May  1. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  this 
hospital  cost  S17.3  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  I  approve  of  good 
medical  care  being  given  to  the  veterans 
of  the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 

I  also  believe  that  the  veterans  in  the 
rural  areas  of  western  New  Mexico  and 
western  Texas,  as  well  as  southeastern 
Arizona,  are  entitled  to  equal  treatment. 

I  might  also  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
have  appointed  an  independent  medical 
board  of  doctors  in  New  Mexico,  chaired 
by  the  dean  of  the  University  of  New 


PROP.  ALEXANDER  MEIKLEJOHN 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prof. 
Alexander  Meiklejohn  was  a  friend  and 
constituent,  although  it  was  not  my 
privilege  to  know  him  until  the  autumn 
of  his  rich  and  creative  life  when  he  first 
moved  to  Berkeley. 

Ordinary  men  in  their  eighties  would 
have  settled  down  quietly  and  made  the 
most  of  retirement  in  a  great  university 
community.  But  Professor  Meiklejohn 
was  no  ordinary  man. 

It  was  not  at  all  an  unusual  sight  for 
Berkeleyans  to  see  Alex  with  his  beloved 
wife  Helen  tramping  the  hills  surround- 
ing Greenwood  Common.  These  near 
daily  walks  were  soon  considered  com- 
monplace. To  the  utter  astonishment 
of  his  younger  and  middle-aged,  poorly 
conditioned,  friends,  he  played  a  lively 
set  of  tennis. 

Most  important,  his  writing  and  his 
speaking  in  the  cause  of  justice  and 
human  freedom  continued  until  the  very 
end. 

It  was  a  high  honor  to  know  Professor 
Meiklejohn  as  a  neighbor  and  a  friend. 
I  shall  always  cherish  the  memory  of  his 
wise  counsel.  The  values  he  taught  will 
always  be  remembered  and  revered. 

On  January  15,  at  a  special  memorial 
service  in  Washington,  D.C.,  several 
former  students  and  dear  friends  of  this 
great  man  paid  him  tribute.  Under  per- 
mission granted,  I.  include  the  state- 
ments  of   these   noted   men — Associate 
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Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Black;  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Honorable 
Wilbur  Cohen;  former  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  NATO,  W.  Randolph  Burgess;  author 
and  journalist,  Alan  Barth;  associate 
secretary  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors,  Louis  Joughin; 
president  of  Amherst  College,  Calvin  H. 
Plimpton;  member  of  the  faculty  of  St. 
John's  College,  Jacob  Klein;  and  former 
member  of  the  faculty,  the  Experimental 
College  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
D.  S.  Otis — in  the  Record  as  a  further 
and  fitting  remembrance  of  an  out- 
standing American. 

Remarks  by  Mr.  Justice  Black,  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  I  should  say  at  once 
that  I  am  not  here  to  make  a  formal  speech 
but  to  pay  my  tribute  along  with  yours  to  a 
great  man  and  his  works.  You  can  under- 
stand, I  am  sure,  how  much  I  appreciated 
the  invitation  to  be  with  you  when  I  tell  you 
that  so  far  as  I  can  recall  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  left  one  of  our  regular 
weekly  conferences  to  go  to  some  other  meet- 
ing in  the  27',2  years  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  could  not  resist 
your  invitation,  however.  This  is  not  because 
I  was  fortunate  enough,  like  many  of  you 
here,  to  have  been  a  student  of  Dr.  Meikle- 
john.  I  was  not  that  fortunate.  It  was  not 
even  because  I  was  privileged  to  have  enjoyed 
a  long  and  intimate  association  and  friend- 
ship with  him,  for  this  was  not  my  privilege. 
In  fact,  I  saw  and  talked  with  him  compara- 
tively few  times  during  the  years  I  learned 
to  respect  and  admire  him  so  much.  I  do 
remember  and  have  the  fondest  recollections 
of  one  memorable  evening  with  him  in  my 
home  when  you  who  were  his  students  would 
expect,  he  led  me  to  discuss  with  him  not 
so  much  our  agreements  as  our  disagree- 
ments. Not  knowing  his  teaching  methods 
I  endeavored  first  to  emphasize  our  agree- 
^  ments  with  one  another.  I  foimd  out  very 
quickly,  however,  that  he  preferred  first  to 
discuss  our  disagreements,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  I  discovered  why  he  had  this 
preference.  In  discussing  and  analyzing  our 
differences,  it  soon  developed  that  they  were 
not  very  many  and  that  in  truth  we  cher- 
ished the  same  basic  be'iefs  in  reference  to 
one  subject  which  long  had  been  a  near 
and  dear  one  to  both  of  us  throughout  the 
years.  This  subject  was  the  meaning  of  a 
few  words  in  the  first  amendment  which  are: 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  •*  •  •  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press." 

Several  books  containing  writings  and 
lectures  by  Dr.  Meiklejohn  were  sent  out  to 
my  home  day  before  yesterday  when  I  re- 
turned from  several  weeks  spent  in  Florida. 
Once  again  I  discovered  that  the  great  ideals 
of  liberty  that  I  find  in  the  first  amendment 
were  also  cherished  by  him.  While  he  and 
I  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  as  to  the  exact  scope 
of  the  absolute  terms  used  in  that  amend- 
ment, we  did  fully  agree  that  a  country 
dedicated  to  freedom  as  ours  is,  must  leave 
political  thoughts,  expressions,  and  discus- 
sions open  to  the  people  if  it  hopes  to  main- 
tain that  freedom.  Dr.  Meiklejohn  and  I 
Joined  in  another  belief — and  I  cannot  say 
much  more  in  my  3  minutes.  Neither  he  nor 
I  opposed  full  freedom  to  fully  discuss  both 
sides  of  any  public  question,  no  matter  how 
unpopular  one  side  may  be.  We  agreed  that 
where  a  belief  can  be  argued  against,  there 
likewise  must  be  freedom  to  argue  for  it. 

I  am  here  today  to  express  my  appreciation, 
my  admiration,  and  indeed  my  affection  for 
a  man  who  fought  so  valiantly — so  gently  in 
language  but  so  f  rmly  In  conviction  for  his 
belief  that  if  this  country  is  to  remain  free, 
the  minds,  the  tongues,  and  the  pens  of 
people  must  not  be  shack'wl. 


I  was  impressed  in  reading  one  of  the 
biographical  sketches  of  Dr.  Meiklejohn  that 
wherever  he  went  from  his  youth  on,  his 
challenge  of  the  orthodox  and  the  conven- 
tional frequently  brought  about  heated  argu- 
ments and  passionate  criticism  of  his  Ideas. 
Always  he  met  these  criticisms  with  calm 
reasoning  and  steadfast  loyalty  to  principles 
of  freedom  in  which  he  believed.  His  books, 
his  writings,  his  discussions  have  done  much 
through  the  years  to  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  of  him  and  of  his  ideals.  His 
work  and  his  words  have  inspired  countless 
people  to  love  their  country  more  and  have 
done  much  to  abate  the  fears  of  some  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  preserve  and  to  protect 
freedoms  of  speech  and  press  guaranteed  by 
the  first  amendment. 

Dr.  Meiklejohn,  I  think,  agreed  with  the 
idea  that  I  certainly  have,  that  those  who 
love  this  country  should  not  be  afraid  of 
what  people  may  hear  or  of  what  they  may 
say  about  public  affairs.  Fear  is  bad  enough 
in  any  field  but  in  none  is  it  more  dangerous 
than  in  the  area  of  freedom  of  expression. 
.  Dr.  Meiklejohn  left  us  at  an  advanced  age 
but  his  memory  and  his  works  live  on  to  com- 
fort and  inspire  us.  His  epitaph  could  well 
be  that  which  the  historian,  Diogenes 
Laertius,  composed  for  an  ancient  and  aged 
philosopher,  Polemo: 

"We  have  buried  Polemo,  laid  here  by  that 
fatal  scourge  of  wasted  strength.  Yet  not 
Polemo,  but  merely  his  body,  which  on  his 
way  to  the  stars  he  left  to  moulder  in  the 
ground." 

Remarks  by  Hon.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

We  were  400  students,  and  we  were  young. 
We  were  the  sons  of  Wisconsin  farmers,  of 
New  York  businessmen,  of  Middle  West 
tradesmen  and  city  teachers.  We  were  400 
free  Americans,  and  we  were  young. 

It  was  a  time  of  testing  then.  Not  only 
for  us,  but  for  our  teachers,  our  university, 
and  also  for  democracy.  We  had  come  to 
learn,  to  be  tested.  There  was  much  to  learn 
and  much  to  be  done.  The  air  was  sharp 
witii  excitement.  The  times  were  hard.  And 
we  were  free  and  we  were  young  and  we  were 
still  untested. 

He  was  our  teacher,  our  adviser.  And  he 
asked  of  every  one  of  us  each  Monday  and 
then  again  and  again  "What  do  you  know 
of  freedom?"  And  we  began  to  see,  in  truth, 
that  we  knew  nothing. 

He  was  our  teacher,  and  we  came  to  him 
in  our  raw  youth.  We  were  400  free  men, 
boys,  and  eager  youth  come  to  learn  the 
meaning  of  freedom. 

What  is  freedom's  form,  its  shape  and  size? 
Its  color  and  taste  and  feel  and  smell?  Is  it 
cold  and  hard  and  strong,  like  steel?  Does 
it  course  in  swift  flashes,  like  a  mountain 
rill,  or  meander  through  time  as  an  ancient 
river?  What  is  freedom?  How  Is  it  created 
and  how  is  it  contained?  What  are  its  uses? 
What  is  its  power?  And  what  have  we  to  do 
with  freedom?  Where  do  we  fit  in? 

So  our  searoh  began — and  still  continues. 

He  was  our  teacher,  and  he  led  us  in  our 
search  for  the  meaning  of  freedom,  for  the 
meaning  of  democracy,  for  the  meaning  of 
life. 

He  led  us  to  his  teachers — to  Eplctetus 
and  Henry  Adams,  to  Socrates  and  Plato,  to 
Lincoln  Steffens,  Thucydides  and  James 
Stephens.  He  led  us  to  a  deep  well,  filled 
with  the  nectar  of  human  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience. He  bade  us  drink,  and  we  drank. 
We  were  young  and  very  brash  and  thirsty 
for  knowledge,  and  at  his  bidding  we  drank 
the  heady  draft  of  knowledge,  and  we 
began  to  know  the  anguish  of  learning  as  we 
tasted  its  sweet  rewards. 

He  was  our  teacher,  a  kindly  man,  a  gentle 
man,  fragile  and  persistent,  with  the  rugged 
Scot  will  to  \>e  free,  and  for  "U  mankind  to 


be  free.  He  was  our  teacher,  and  we  loved 
him  then  as  we  love  him  now. 

He  brought  us  to  an  understanding  of  what 
we  were  and  what  we  might  be;  of  what  our 
country  was,  and  visions  of  what  it  might 
become.  He  bade  us  read  Pericles  whose 
words  became  engraved  on  our  memory: 
"Wealth  to  us  is  not  mere  material  for  vain- 
glory but  an  opportunity  for  achievement; 
and  poverty  we  think  It  no  disgrace  to 
acknowledge  but  a  real  degradation  to  make 
no  effort  to  overcome."  He  gave  us  insight 
into  the  human  purpose  and  understanding 
of  the  human  order. 

We  learned  from  him  and  from  his  teach- 
ers, from  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  ages 
of  man. 

We  learned  the  litany  of  freedom — the 
guarantee  of  civil  liberties  laid  down  in  our 
Bill  of  Rights. 

We  learned  the  meaning  of  freedom— and 
its  responsibilities. 

We  learned  the  uses  of  freedom — and  Its 
limitations. 

We  learned  the  price  of  freedom — what 
each  of  us  had  to  pay.  And  in  this  way 
we  found  our  first  freedom,  each  in  his  own 
measure,  and  each  according  to  his  own  wUl. 

We  were  400  young  Americans  searching  for 
a  meaning  to  our  lives.  He  taught  us  with 
questions,  always  fearless  questions.  What 
is  order?  What  is  life?  From  our  search, 
our  questioning,  we  gained  a  sense  of  being, 
and  of  always  becoming.  And  we  came  to 
know  a  Joyous  truth — that  the  search  in  fact 
was  freedom.    That  it  was  an  act  of  life. 

And  we  learned  other  things  about  the  act 
of  living.  We  learned,  as  he  had  learned 
from  the  stoic  Eplctetus,  "To  make  the  best 
of  what  is  in  our  power,  and  take  the  rest 
as  it  naturally  happens."  And  we  learned 
that  in  the  nature  of  things  there  is  both 
joy  and  sorrow,  pleasure  and  pain,  exertion 
and  repose. 

We  learned  that  freedom  has  its  tyranny, 
that  good  has  its  evil,  and  that  life  has  Its 
death.  We  learned  these  and  many  other 
things. 

Now  this  great  life  has  closed,  and  we 
mourn  its  close.    But  it  has  not  ended. 

Tlie  teacher  will  question  his  students  no 
more.    But  he  is  not  silent. 

His  questions  will  continue  to  echo.  He 
will  continue  to  prod  us  into  an  awareness 
of  ourselves,  our  country,  and  our  world. 

On  behalf  of  his  students,  we  ask,  "What, 
then,  is  immortality?" 

He  would  argue  the  question's  total  ir- 
relevance today,  for  it  is  not  within  our 
power  to  know  the  ultimate  answer. 

His  obligation  was  to  the  living,  and  to 
those  yet  unborn,  to  the  future  generations 
of  young  and  free  Americans,  who  must  need 
to  know  the  meaning  of  freedom  and  to  know 
where  they  fit  in. 

And  we  are  left  to  pay  his  debt — to  "ever 
encourage  that  continual  and  fearless  sift- 
ing and  winnowing  by  which  alone  the  truth 
can  be  found." 


Remarks  by  W.  Randolph  Bubgess,  Fellow, 
Brown  University,  Former  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  NATO 

My  experience  covers  a  little  different 
period  of  Alexander  Meiklejohn's  life  than 
most  of  those  here,  for  I  was  a  student  of 
his  at  Brown  when  he  was  dean  and  a  young 
man.  It  was  55  years  ago  that  I  took  part 
in  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  classes  I 
have  ever  known.  It  was  a  group  about  as 
large  as  the  number  present  on  this  occasion 
today.  Such  a  class  according  to  the  educa- 
tional pundits  is  too  large  for  active  student 
participation.  But  this  was  not,  for  Profes- 
sor Meiklejohn  somehow  stimulated  our  in- 
terest so  that  every  member  of  the  class 
became  a  vigorous  participant. 

The  subject  of  the  course  was  "Logic." 
But  it  was  not  largely  engaged  with  the  syl- 
logisms of  formal  logic.  It  was  rather  a 
vigorous  debate  on  "What  Is  Truth,"  and  the 
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members  of  the  class  were  so  aroused  as  to 
practically  tear  at  each  others'  throats  to 
find  a  solution. 

The  class  was  divided  up  and  I  was  picked 
with  a  few  others  to  propound  and  defend 
the  thesis  of  the  Sophists,  which  we  did 
with  utmost  vigor.  Before  we  finished,  our 
position  was  torn  to  shreds  by  the  class.  In 
the  process  we  learned  to  think,  hard  and 
sharply.  This  was  Alexander  Meiklejohn's 
great  contribution  to  our  generation,  that 
he  compelled  people  really  to  think. 

This  was  true  not  only  In  the  classroom 
but  also  with  his  activities  as  dean,  when 
for  example  he  met  around  the  table  with 
representatives  of  the  fraternities  and  they 
had  to  Justify  their  manner  of  life. 

One  day  I  was  in  the  outer  office  of  the 
college  president  and  gave  tongue  to  the 
trite  observation  that  everybody  had  in  the 
back  of  his  mind  some  idea  of  God.  Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn,  who  fcad  come  into  the 
room,  whirled  on  me  and  said  sharply,  though 
smiling  as  always,  "But  how  do  you  know 
that?  And  can  you  really  call  the  crude  Idea 
of  the  savage  God?"  Thus  he  carved  away 
the  props  of  loose,  but  pleasant,  notions  and 
compelled  one  to  think. 

Two  years  ago,  when  I  spent  a  semester 
at  the  University  of  California.  I  found  him 
again  in  Berkeley  with  his  wife,  Helen, 
daughter  of  another  of  my  other  great  teach- 
ers of  philosophy,  Walter  Goodenow  Everett. 
Again  I  felt  the  joy  of  contact  with  his  active 
mind.  As  others  have  testified  today,  there 
was  not  always  agreement,  but  always  stimu- 
lation to  vigorous  thought. 

From  my  experience  abroad  with  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  I  have  re- 
tiu-ned  with  the  clear  impression  that  this 
country  is  better  able  to  face  its  great  new 
responsibilities  and  do  Its  part  in  world 
affairs  because  Alexander  Meiklejohn  taught 
so  many  people  to  think  clearly.  Incisively, 
and  persistently. 

Remarks     by     Alan     Barth,     Author     and 
Journalist 

There  is  an  element  of  presumption  in  my 
talking  about  Alec  Meiklejohn  on  this  oc- 
casion. The  truth  is  that  I  never  met  him, 
socially  at  least,  until  he  was  85  years  old, 
although  in  a  real  sense  I  had  known  him  for 
the  whole  of  my  adult  life. 

I  was  privileged  to  have  a  part  in  that 
wonderful  birthday  party  given  for  him  6  or 
8  years  ago  at  St.  John's  College  in  An- 
napolis. And  then,  some  time  later,  I  lived 
for  a  year  In  Berkeley  just  around  the  corner 
from  Alec  and  Helen  and  came  to  know 
them  intimately  and  affectionately. 

It  was  for  me,  as  you  can  readily  imagine, 
an  exciting  and  enriching  friendship.  The 
seemingly  great  gulf  created  by  the  dif- 
ferences between  us  in  age  and  eminence  and 
learning  disappeared  at  once.  He  embraced 
me  as  an  adversary  and  a  peer.  This  was 
what  made  hhn  so  great  a  teacher,  I  sup- 
pose. He  not  only  challenged  students;  he 
sought  challenge  from  them.  He  fostered 
maturity  in  them  by  treating  them  as  ma- 
ture. He  elicited  responsibility  from  them 
by  dealing  with  them  as  responsible. 

I  never  knew  a  man  who  relished  argument 
so  much.  He  loved  discussion  for  its  own 
sake,  for  the  Intellectual  exercise  it  entailed, 
much  as  he  loved  tennis  for  its  physical 
exertion.  He  valued  it  even  more,  however, 
as  a  tool  for  the  attainment  of  truth.  He 
cultivated  controversy  because  he  believed 
that  out  of  the  conflict  of  opinion  comes  the 
best  assurance  of  unity  and  of  wisdom  in 
the  determination  of  public  affairs. 

This  was.  of  course,  why  he  was  so  stal- 
wart a  champion  of  free  speech.  He  believed 
unreservedly  in  the  utility  of  freedom. 
"Freedom,"  he  put  it.  "is  always  expedient." 

I  do  not  mean  to  represent  Alec  as  a 
simple  man.  His  mind  was  complex — supple 
as  well  as  strong.    Yet  there  was  an  extraor- 


dinary simplicity  in  him — a  simplicity  that 
grew  out  of  an  inner  integrity. 
.  I  think  I  have  never  known  a  man  in  whom 
conviction  and  conduct  were  so  harmoniously 
married.  What  he  believed,  he  acted  on. 
And  he  was  almost  wholly  free  from  that 
kind  of  self-protecting  caution  which  so 
commonly  passes  for  prudence. 

He  was  a  fierce  fighter — but  a  joyous 
rather  than  a  rancorous  one.  There  was 
hardly  an  intellectual  controversy  of  im- 
portance In  his  time  in  which  he  was  not  an 
ardent  and  ebullient  participant.  Neverthe- 
less, for  all  his  passion,  he  was  a  man  of 
the  most  exceptional  sweetness  and  gentle- 
ness and  gaiety. 

All  of  us  who  knew  and  loved  him  must 
feel  sadness  at  his  going  from  us.  But  we 
can  feel  joy  as  well  In  the  recollection  of  a 
life  so  richly  lived,  so  graced  by  love,  so 
meaningful  and  so  fulfilled. 

Helen,  who  was  closest  to  him  and  who 
loved  him  most,  wrote  to  me  about  his  death. 
He  was  sitting  up  in  a  chair  after  only  a 
day  or  two  of  illness,  with  her  on  one  side  of 
him,  his  doctor  on  the  other,  talking  about 
the  troubles  on  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California — talking,  this  is  really 
to  say,  about  the  twin  centers  of  interest 
in  his  life,  students  and  freedom.  Sudden- 
ly— with  no  cry,  no  suffering,  no  fear — he 
drew  a  deep  breath  and  was  gone. 

What  more  could  we  have  asked  for  him? 
As  for  us,  I  think  that  we  shall  keep  his 
friendship  as  long  as  we  live — or  as  long,  at 
least,  as  we  continue  to  care  about  the  en- 
during values  he  cherished   and  stistalned. 

Remarks  by  Louis  Joughin,  Associate  Sec- 
retary OF  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors 
Fifty  years  ago.  when  Alexander  Meikle- 
john was  42  years  old,  Arthtir  O.  Lovejoy, 
John  Dewey.  E.  R.  A.  Seligman  and  other  dis- 
tinguished scholars  were  busy  founding  the 
American  Association  of  University  Profes- 
sors.    Alec,   amxisingly.   could   not   join  the 
association  because  he  was  then  in  his  third 
year  of  service  as  a  college  president — surely 
a  collateral   activity   for  a  man  who   could 
never  be  less  than  totally  a  teacher. 

But  the  AAUP  and  Alec  had  no  trouble  in 
finding  out  each  other.     The  seminal  think- 
ing of  the  philosopher,  over  five  decades,  un- 
doubtedly Influenced  strongly  those  associa- 
tion leaders  who  have  been  mainly  concerned 
with  problems  of  freedom,  and  the  relation- 
ship between  authority  and  the  individual. 
Many  in  the  AAUP  have  exchanged  letters 
and  words  with  Alec  on  countless  general 
questions  and  numerous  specific  situations. 
The  relationship  between  the  man  and  the 
organization  was  fittingly  and  handsomely 
confirmed  by  the  creation,  in  1957,  of  the 
Alexander  Meiklejohn  Award.     Alumni  and 
from  faculty  members  of  the  Experimental 
College  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  many 
of  whom  are  here  today,  established  a  fund 
which  would  enable  the  association  to  honor 
outstanding  contributions  to  academic  free- 
dom by  a  college  or  university  administrator 
or   trustee,   or  by  a  governing  board  as  a 
group.     Between  1958  and  1964  the  Meikle- 
john Award  has  been  given  to  five  adminis- 
trators   and    two    trustees,    and    governing 
boards  as  a  group  have  twice  shared  in  the 
honor.    The  citations  have  been  for  defense 
of  the  right  of  students  to  hear  speakers  of 
their  own  choice,  for  defense  of  professors 
who  have  challenged  racial  discrimination  on 
and  off  the  campus,  and  for  defense  of  the 
general  right  of  teachers  to  have  the  same 
freedom  as  other  citizens. 

The  administrators  and  trustees  cited  have 
been  proud  to  receive  the  award.  The  name 
of  Alexander  Meiklejohn  has  gained  added 
significance  by  being  Joined  to  noted  acts  of 
principle  and  courage.  The  endowers  of  the 
fund  and  the  association  have  been  justified 
in  their  linking  of  a  profession  charged  with 


the  advancement  of  learning  to  a  man  of 
magnanimous  spirit. 

I  must  add  a  word  of  personal  respects.  I 
first  met  Alec  In  1948,  which  is  really  not  so 
long  ago.  Common  interests  brought  us  to- 
gether with  increasing  closeness,  and  to  my 
delighted  bewilderment  I  found  myself  the 
object  of  his  affection.  No  sentimentality, 
not  Alec.  But  subtle  understanding,  stimu- 
lation, wit,  kindness,  vivacity,  and  all  else 
that  he  could  give  to  make  another  man  feel 
strong  and  cheerful.  Alec  did  me  worlds  of 
good,  and  has  made  me  want  to  be  good  for 
other  men.  I  suspect  that  this  is  the  magic 
which  our  teacher  and  our  friend  worked  In 
many  of  us. 

Remarks  by  Calvin  H.  Plimpton,  President, 
Amherst  College 
Alexander  Meiklejohn  was  the  eighth 
president  of  Amherst  College  and  served 
from  1912-23.  While  he  regarded  Amherst 
as  a  very  difficult  and  a  very  sensitive  part 
of  his  life,  it  is  only  proper  to  recognize  the 
truly  tremendous  contributions  he  made 
there. 

Perhaps  it  Is  singularly  appropriate  for  me 
as  the  13th  president  to  be  speaking  about 
this,  particularly  since  my  father  George 
was  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  dur- 
ing Meiklejohn's  presidency,  and  my  brother 
Francis  was  in  college  and  spoke  for  the  stu- 
dents in  behalf  of  "Prexy." 

I  first  met  Dr.  Meiklejohn  early  in  1960. 
I  had  just  accepted  the  presidency  of 
Amherst  but  was  still  in  the  practice  of 
medicine.  The  telephone  rang  and  it  was 
Dr.  Meiklejohn  consulting  me  on  a  medical 
problem.  We  arranged  the  technical  prob- 
lem, and  I  Indicated  I  wanted  to  meet  him. 
He  invited  me  to  his  hotel  and  after  look- 
ing at  each  other  somewhat  suspiciously,  we 
began  to  talk. 

He  said,  "Dr.  Plimpton." 
I  said,  "Call  me  Calvin." 
He  said,   "Alright,  Dr.  Plimpton,  call  me 
Alex." 

I  said.  "Alright  Dr.  Meiklejohn." 
He  said,  "I  am  so  glad  that  you  are  going 
to  Amherst.     When  you  get  there  you  may 
hear  some  things  about  my  term  as  presi- 
dent." 

I  said,  "Yes,  Dr.  Meiklejohn." 
He  said,  "Furthermore,  you  may  hear  some 
things  about  me  and  your  father." 
I  said,  "Yes.  Dr.  Meiklejohn." 
"Well."    he    said.     "Just    remember    one 
thing,  Calvin,  no  matter  what  you  hear,  your 
father  was  always  extraordinarily  kind  and 
fair  to  me." 

With  that  we  froze  together  and  never 
thawed  apart. 

So  it  is  with  the  deep  humility  of  one  who 
is  trying  to  follow  In  his  footsteps  that  I  re- 
flect with  great  admiration  on  his  achieve- 
ments at  Amherst.  He  was  truly  incredi- 
ble— running  the  gamut  from  beating  a 
varsity  tennis  player  named  John  Jay  Mc- 
Cloy,  to  attracting  one  of  the  outstanding 
faculties  of  the  day.  For  example,  it  was 
Meiklejohn  who  really  discovered  Robert 
Frost  and  brought  him  to  Amherst  In  1916. 
He  attracted  Stark  Young,  Walter  Stuart, 
Hamilton,  and  a  host  of  others. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  moving  and  elo- 
quent speakers.  No  one  listened  to  him 
without  being  Inspired  and  stimulated.  He 
loved  a  debate,  and  loved  an  argument,  and 
he  loved  a  fight. 

In  an  Interview  In  1923,  he  said  several  key 
phrases.  "Mr.  Ersklne  has  Just  said,  'Keep 
the  best  of  the  past,  be  sure  of  that,'  and  I 
say  'Yes,  and  the  best  of  the  past  is  change. 
For  change  Is  life.  Life  that  does  not  change 
Is  dead."  "  "I  differ  from  most  of  you  on 
most  of  the  Issues  of  life  and  I  am  going  to 
keep  It  up." 

"The  point  Is  that  I  am  a  minority  man. 
I  am  always  wanting  change.  On  most  of 
the  great  Issues,  I  am  usually  against  the 
greatest  number." 
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Yes.  he  was  controversial  and  he  was  lively. 
Too  lively  In  fact  for  Robert  Frost  who  oc- 
casionally spoke  affectionately  of  dialectics 
as  "Meiklejaundlce."  But  on  balance  there 
is  no  question  that  he  was  one  of  America's 
great  teachers. 

I  suspect  that  nothing  pleases  a  teacher 
more  than  to  know  his  words  go  marching 
on.  I  can  think  of  no  better  tribute.  Let 
me  conclude  by  reading  Alexander  Meikle- 
John's  letter  of  welcome  to  the  class  of  1919: 

"a  welcome 

"(By   Alexander   Meiklejohn) 

"Members  of  the  class  of  1919,  we  welcome 
you  to  Amherst. 

'When  a  man  chooses  to  go  to  college  he 
declares  that  he  wants  to  be  different,  that 
he  is  not  satisfied  to  be  what  he  is. 

"If  any  one  of  you  is  satisfied  with  himself. 
he  had  better  go  back  and  keep  still  for  fear 
something  may  happen  to  disturb  his  per- 
fection. 

"If  those  who  stay  are  rightly  dissatisfied 
with  themselves,  they  will  satisfy  us." 

These  words  are  as  true  today  as  they  were 
then.  We  can  give  thanks  for  Alex  Meikle- 
john who  made  us  want  to  change,  want  to 
be  different,  to  seek  dissatisfaction,  and 
finally  want  to  improve. 


Remarks  by  Jacob  Klein,  Member  of  the 
Faculty,  St.  John's  College 

St.  John's  owes  a  great  and  unredeemable 
debt  to  Alexander  Meiklejohn.  In  the  years 
1924-27.  that  is,  long  before  the  new  pro- 
gram was  instituted  at  the  college.  Dean 
Walter  Agard,  who  h^d  been  Meiklejohn's 
pupil  at  Amherst,  would  invite  him  to  lec- 
ture at  St.  John's.  Later  Scott  Buchanan, 
who  had  also  studied  at  Amherst  and,  as 
Dean  of  St.  John's  College,  had  been  one  of 
the  initiators  of  the  program  now  in  force, 
found  in  Alexander  Meiklejohn  a  stern  but 
benevolent  critic  of  the  college's  ways.  From 
1940  to  1948,  Meiklejohn  used  to  come  to  St. 
John's  almost  every  year  on  "inspection" 
tours,  as  it  were.  He  delivered  formal  lec- 
tures, attended  classes  and  seminars,  talked 
to  students  and  faculty.  He  also  served  on 
the  college's  board  of  visitors  and  governors 
from  1943  to  1947. 

None  of  us.  engaged  in  teaching  and  learn- 
ing at  St.  John's,  will  ever  forget  Meikle- 
john's upright  stature,  his  gentleness,  his  in- 
domitable and  uncompromising  spirit,  his 
seriousness  and  his  intellectual  vigor.  He 
often  disagreed  with  us,  but  this  very  dis- 
agreement was  a  fruitful  one.  He  chal- 
lenged ovir  goals  and  sometimes  our  meth- 
ods. He  thus  compelled  us  to  clarify  our  as- 
sumptions and  to  view  our  tasks  in  a  better 
perspective.  Faithful  in  deed  to  his  own 
words,  he  taught  us  how  to  become  better 
men.  For  throughout  all  his  life  he  pro- 
claimed the  inseparability  of  word  and  deed, 
of  thought  and  action.  Unyielding  on  prin- 
ciples, he  hated  any  rigidity  that  might  tend 
to  limit  the  freedom  of  thought  and  action 
of  any  individual. 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  St.  John's  Col- 
lege in  1957,  at  a  meeting  called  to  mark  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin's  Experimental  Col- 
lege and  the  85th  anniversary  of  Meiklejohn's 
birth,  he  spoke  of  the  combat  which,  during 
the  60  years  of  his  teaching,  had  been  waged 
In  the  American  college.  He  described  this 
combat  in  terms  of  a  medieval  mystery  play 
In  which  God  and  the  Devil  contend  for  the 
possession  of  the  souls  of  men.  To  quote 
him  directly:  "The  Devil,  one  of  whose  favor- 
ite devices  is  that  of  raising  for  men  the 
standard  of  living,  thereby  succeeds  in  low- 
ering the  standard  of  human  Intelligence." 
We  should  take  these  words  to  heart,  espe- 
cially today. 

One  of  my  most  cherished  memories  Is  a 
lecture  he  gave  at  St.  John's  In  1947,  I  be- 
lieve. He  spoke  of  human  excellence  as  the 
goal  to  be  pursued  through  education,  as  the 


high  ideal  one  should  never  lose  sight  of. 
This  ideal  was  embodied  in  Meiklejohn  him- 
self. He  commanded  respect.  One  could 
not  help  admiring  him.  Above  all,  one  could 
not  help  loving  him.  His  friendship  was  a 
precious  gift,  to  deserve  it — a  high  reward. 
Nothing  could  match  the  purity  of  his  heart. 
His  memory  cannot  and  will  not  fade. 


Remarks  by  D.  S.  Otis,  Former  Member  of 

THE    FACtn^TY,    the    EXPERIMENTAL    COLLEGE, 

University  of  Wisconsin 

I  speak  for  all  of  us  teachers  who  were 
associated  with  Alexander  Meiklejohn  in  the 
experimental  college — when  I  say  we  know 
how  privileged  we  were.  We  were  dally  Im- 
mersed In  the  vigorous  Intellectual  excite- 
ment of  that  undertaking,  which  has  so 
greatly  Influenced  the  course  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  America  ever  since. 

This  excitement  was  native  to  the  college 
which  Mr.  Meiklejohn  conceived.  Free  In- 
quiry into  men's  thoughts  and  deeds  in 
ancient  Athens  and  modern  America  replaced 
the  traditional  curriculum  of  discrete  courses 
of  study.  Group  discussions  of  students  and 
faculty  replaced  formal  lectures.  And  Mr. 
Meiklejohn  furnished  the  essential  stimulus 
to  this  lively  enterprise.  His  brilliance  il- 
Iximined  every  problem  which  the  college 
faced — in  teaching.  In  administration  and 
In  personal  relationships.  He  approached 
every  problem  In  terms  of  principle,  in  terms 
of  clarifying  Issues — never  In  terms  of  ex- 
pediency. To  him,  this  was  the  approach 
all  Intelligent  people  should  make  and  this 
was  essential  to  true  education. 

This  man  of  ideas  and  principle  was  also 
a  man  of  quick  and  gentle  wit  and  the  most 
personal  of  friends.  He  often  said,  in  his 
writing  and  speeches,  that  men  are  friends 
and  brothers.  This  conviction  underlay  his 
dealings  with  individuals.  Members  of  the 
college  community  felt  the  warmth  and 
genuineness  of  his  interest  In  them  as 
persons. 

The  impact  of  Alexander  Meiklejohn  upon 
those  who  worked  with  him  was  Immense. 
He  stimulated  their  Intellectual  powers  to 
the  utmost  and  he  gave  purpose  and  direc- 
tion to  their  thought.  To  him,  man  was 
an  ethical  being — with  moral  commitments 
which  he  miist  understand  and  fulfill.  His 
heroes  were  Plato,  Epictetus,  and  Immanuel 
Kant,  whom  he  dearly  loved  to  read  to  his 
students  and  friends. 

He  never  preached  but  Alexander  Meikle- 
john imparted  this  moral  Imperative  to 
those  about  him.  He  was  capable  of  high 
indignation  but  it  was  directed  at  ideas  and 
actions  and  it  was  tempered  by  his  sensitive 
understanding  of  human  frailties.  It  Is  my 
guess  that  many  of  us  have  long  thought 
and  shall  continue  to  think — in  coping  with 
involved  personal  problems  or  public  issues — 
what  would  Alexander  Meiklejohn's  approach 
to  the  situation  be?  That  is  one  of  the  ways 
In  which  he  will  remain  with  us  through  the 
rest  of  our  lives. 


AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 
INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  TMr.  Rivers]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Cahfornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  commendable  effectiveness 
and  deep  understanding,  our  highly 
competent  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
Eugene  M.  Zuckert,  determined  thnt  the 
cheating  incidents  which  have  recently 
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been  uncovered  at  the  Air  Force  Academy 
call  for  more  than  an  investigation  of 
the  specific  incidents.  Therefore,  he  has 
established  a  special  advisory  committee 
composed  of  distinguished  citizens 
headed  by  former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force,  retired  Gen.  Thomas  D.  White, 
who  will  review  the  entire  Air  Force 
Academy  program,  to  see  if  they  can 
determine  any  underlying  causes  of  the 
problem.  Members  of  the  committee  are 
Dean  Hardy  Dillard,  professor  of  law  at 
the  University  of  Virginia :  Dr.  Robert  L. 
Stearns,  former  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado;  Mr.  Charles  B.  Thorn- 
ton, president  of  Litton  Industries;  and 
Lt.  Gen.  J.  J.  Nazzaro,  vice  commander 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 

Secretary  Zuckert  will  keep  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ai-med  Services  fully  informed 
on  this  matter  and  he  has  told  me  that 
he  will  personally  review  the  record  of 
each  individual  who  is  involved.  Because 
he  is  taking  personal  action  on  the  indi- 
vidual cases  as  part  of  his  statutory  re- 
sponsibility, he  has  instructed  General 
White's  committee  to  take  a  wide  long- 
range  look. 

Although  the  greatest  number  of 
cadets  were  not  involved  in  breaches  of 
the  honor  code,  1  am  pleased  with  the 
positive  action  of  the  Air  Force  and  know 
that  Secretary  Zuckert  will  continue  to 
keep  us  informed. 


HEARINGS  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  UN- 
AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  month  or  so,  there  has  been  consid- 
erable comment  in  the  press  and  other 
news  media  about  the  fact  that,  on  De- 
cember 10  of  last  year,  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  recommended 
that  three  witnesses  who  had  appeared 
before  it  be  cited  for  contempt  of  Con- 
gress. 

Based  on  what  I  have  seen  and  heard 
of  this  comment,  I  would  say  that  all  of 
the  facts  in  the  case  have  not  been  pre- 
sented to  the  public  and  there  is  consid- 
erable confusion  and  misunderstanding 
about  the  matter.  It  is  my  hope  that  in 
these  remarks  I  can  set  the  record 
straight  and  eliminate  such  misunder- 
standing and  confusion  as  may  exist 
about  the  committee  action. 

In  February  1964  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  authorized  an 
investigation  by  a  subcommittee  into  a 
matter  clearly  within  its  jurisdiction. 
It  involved  the  administration  of  an  im- 
portant statute  by  the  executive  branch. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  inquiry  was 
such  that  the  committee  preliminarily 
decided  the  witnesses  should  be  heard  in 
executive  session.  In  accordance  with 
its  rules,  however,  it  left  the  final  deter- 
mination of  this  point  to  the  subcom- 
mittee. 
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I  think  every  Member  knows  that  there 
k  nothing  unusual  about  executive  hear- 
ts which  are  required  by  the  rules  of 
the  House  in  some  circumstances  and  are 
discretionary  in  others.  Executive  ses- 
^ons  have  been  held  in  certain  cases  by 
most  committees  of  the  House,  particu- 
arlv  when  it  has  been  determined  that 
the  national  interest  required  it  or  that 
the  testimony  received  could  well  in- 
volve matters  of  national  security. 

The  subcommittee's  determination  on 
the  question  of  executive  hearings  coin- 
cided with  that  of  the  full  committee. 
Accordingly,  commencing  in  March  1964, 
it  received  the  testimony  of  a  number 
of  witnesses  in  executive  sessions.  Nine 
such  sessions  were  held.  No  one  ob- 
iected  or  complained  and  nothing  con- 
cerning the  hearings  was  "leaked"  at  any 
time  As  a  matter  of  fact,  except  for  the 
committee  members,  certain  staff  per- 
sonnel necessarily  involved,  and  the  wit- 
nesses who  had  previously  appeared,  no 
one  even  knew  the  hearings  were  being 

held.  .^^  . 

At  this  point  the  subcommittee  sub- 
penaed  the  three  witnesses  in  question  to 
testify  in  executive  session,  just  as  the 
previous  witnesses  had.  The  subcom- 
mittee called  them  because  it  had— and 
still  has— reason  to  believe  they  could 
give  information  on  certain  of  the  mat- 
ters under  inquiry. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  subpenas 
were  served  upon  two  of  the  witnesses, 
both  of  them  women,  the  committee  be- 
gan receiving  phone  calls  about  the  mat- 
ter They  came  from  the  offices  of 
Members  of  this  House,  from  news- 
paper reporters,  editorial  writers,  and 
private  parties.  The  callers  wanted  to 
know  why  the  women  had  been  sub- 
penaed,  what  the  purpose  of  the  hearing 
was,  why  it  was  executive  rather  than 
public,  and  so  forth. 

I  regret  to  say  that,  in  some  instances, 
callers  who  said  they  were  employees  of 
Members  refused  to  give  their  names 
and,  after  being  informed  by  the-staff 
that  committee  rules  forbade  comment 
on  the  matter,  continued  to  press  for  in- 
formation and  made  it  clear  that  they 
were  opposed  to  the  committee  action. 

The  committee  has  a  rule  which  pro- 
vides : 

No  member  of  the  committee  or  stafif  shall 
make  public  the  name  of  any  witness  sub- 
penaed  before  the  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee prior  to  the  date  of  his  appearance. 

I  have  issued  strict  orders  with  re- 
spect to  enforcement  of  this  rule,  and  it 
has  never  been  violated  since  I  have  been 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

About  a  week  before  they  were  to  ap- 
pear before  the  committee,  the  two 
women  who  had  been  subpenaed  issued  a 
press  release  on  the  matter. 

On  the  day  they  were  supposed  to 
testify,  they  appeared  at  the  hearing 
room  with  a  support  delegation  of  about 
30  people.  Twenty  or  so  baskets  and 
bouquets  of  flowers  had  been  delivered 
to  the  committee  office  for  them  earlier 
in  the  morning.  As  a  result  of  their 
earlier  press  release,  television  and  radio 
news  media  had  set  up  their  equipment 
in  the  hall  outside  the  hearing  room. 
The  subpenaed   witnesses  made   state- 


ments for  the  news  media  both  before 
and  after  they  were  called  into  the  hear- 
ing room. 

They  asserted  that  merely  to  be  sub- 
penaed by  the  committee  was  damaging 
to  them  and  that  they  could,  therefore, 
"protect"  themselves  only  by  being  heard 
in  public  with  the  press  present.  This 
request  for  an  open  hearing— soon  made 
a  demand— was  made  to  the  subcommit- 
tee in  its  executive  session  by  all  three 
v.'itnesses  and  by  counsel  representing 
two  of  them — one  witness  did  not  desire 
to  have  counsel  present. 

The  witnesses  and  their  counsel  were 
fully  heard  by  the  subcommittee  over  a 
period  of  several  hours,  and  after  most 
careful  consideration,  and  after  con- 
sultation with  the  office  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarian, the  subcommittee  deter- 
mined that  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
hearing  and  the  posible  impact  of  the 
witnesses'  testimony  on  the  inquiry  as 
a  whole,  particularly  at  that  point  in  it, 
the  questions  to  be  asked  the  witnesses 
and  the  answers  which  they  might  give 
had  to  be  in  executive  session  in  the 
national  interest  and  because  they  might 
'•tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incrimi- 
nate" other  persons— to  quote  the  words 
of  rule  26(m)  of  the  House,  binding  on 
all  its  committees.  .^^fif^ 

All  three  witnesses  refused  to  testily, 
one  even  refusing  to  be  sworn  or  to  affirm 
to  tell  the  truth.  Had  they  acted  m  this 
manner  in  any  court,  the  judge  could 
immediately  have  held  them  in  contempt. 
A  congressional  committee,  however, 
does  not  have  the  power  to  hold  anyone 
in  contempt,  to  try,  or  to  sentence. 

Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  maintain- 
ing and  preserving  the  dignity  of  the 
House  and  fulfilling  the  duties  and  obli- 
gations we  have  under  the  iniles  of  the 
House,  which  was  not  then  in  session 
the  full  committee,  exercising  its  best 
judgment,  unanimously  recommended  to 
the  Speaker  that  the  matter  be  referred 
to  the  U.S.  attorney  for  appropriate  ac- 
tion     In  the  performance  of  his  duty 
under  the  applicable  United  States  Code 
provision,  the  Speaker— as  has  often  been 
done  before— cited  these  witnesses  to  the 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.   The  latter  presented  the  matter  to 
a  grand  jury  as  required  by  statute,  and 
the    grand   jury   returned   indictments. 
Under  the  law.  the  offense  is  a  misde- 
meanor. 

These  three  persons  will  be  accorded 
due  process  of  law  and  will  be  tried. 
Whether  they  are  found  guilty  or  not 
guilty  is  a  matter  which  is  left  up  to 
regular  judicial  proceedings  over  which 
we  have  no  control.  Full  appellate  pro- 
cedures will,  of  course,  be  available  to 
them  if  they  are  convicted  in  the  trial 
court. 

I  have  no  control  over  what  has  been 
said,  is  being  said,  or  might  be  said  in 
the  future  about  this  matter,  but  I  think 
it  might  be  well  for  me  to  add  these  ob- 
servations for  the  benefit  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people  who  are 
always  interested  in  getting  the  facts 
before  forming  a  final  judgment,  who  do 
not  want  to  go  overboard  in  either  direc- 
tion, in  regard  to  any  issue. 

In  the  past,  the  same  people  who  are 
now   criticizing   the    subcommittee   for 


holding  an  executive  session  in  this  In- 
stance, have  taken  us  to  task  even 
more  severely  for  holding  open  hearings. 
Their  argument  then  was  that  we  were 
publicity  seekers;  that  we  held  open 
hearings  to  expose  people  for  the  sake  of 
exposure,  to  humiliate  them,  and  to  bring 
them  to  public  scorn.  They  claimed  then 
that  our  hearings  should  have  been  exec- 
utive. 

Today,  they  are  conveniently  closing 
their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  committee 
maintained  complete  and  absolute  se- 
crecy about  the  subpenaing  of  the  three 
witnesses,  while  the  witnesses  deliber- 
ately made  the  matter  public.  They  have 
been  the  publicity  seekers.  The  commit- 
tee's critics  are  failing  to  point  out  that 
in  this  instance — as  in  others  before — it 
was  the  witnesses  who  not  only  leaked 
-the  fact  of  their  being  summoned,  but 
also  took  steps  to  focus  national  atten- 
tion on  the  matter. 

In  the  future,  it  will  not  surprise  me  at 
all  to  see  these  same  critics  shift  from  one 
position  to  the  other  on  this  question,  de- 
pending on  whether  we  hold  open  or 
executive  hearings.  Of  one  thing  I  am 
sure :  No  matter  what  we  do,  we  will  never 
be  able  to  please  them.  We  can  never  be 
right  in  the  eyes  of  these  people.  They 
will  always  find  some  excuse  to  criticize 
everything  the  committee  does  and  to 
call  for  its  abolition. 

By  the  same  token,  however.  I  can  as- 
sure you  the  committee  will  continue  to 
hold  both  executive  and  public  hearings. 
In  determining  which  type  any  particu- 
lar hearing  will  be,  it  will  exercise  its  own 
best  judgment  after  giving  full  considera- 
tion to  the  national  interest  and  relevant 
House  and  committee  rules. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities was  created  by  this  House.  It  is 
mandated  by  the  House  to  carry  out  cer- 
tain duties,  following  procedures  spelled 
out  in  the  rules  of  the  House  and  con- 
sonant with  decisions  of  the  courts  on 
matters  affecting  committee  operations. 
As  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  take 
this  occasion  to  inform  the  House  and  the 
American  people  that,  as  in  the  past,  the 
committee  will  continue  to  do  what  the 
House,  speaking  for  the  people,  has  told 
us  to  do.  We  will  not  be  deterred  by 
carping  critics,  no  matter  who  they  are 
and  no  matter  how  much  and  on  what 
issues  they  may  agitate. 

We  on  the  committee  are  answerable 
for  all  our  actions,  ultimately,  to  the 
House,  to  the  courts,  and  to  the  people. 
We  welcome  this  responsibility.  We  are 
confident  that,  as  in  the  past,  our  actions 
will  be  approved  and  upheld  by  them. 


POSTHUMOUS  AWARD  OF  CON- 
GRESSIONAL MEDAL  OP  HONOR 
TO  THE  LATE  PRESIDENT  JOHN  F. 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hansen]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  support  of  a  bill  to  award 
posthumously  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  to  our  late  beloved  President 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

President  Kennedy  was  a  man  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  freedom.  His  life 
stands  as  a  monument  to  his  willingness 
to  place  the  welfare  of  his  Nation  as  a 
leader  of  men  during  World  War  II;  his 
creativity  while  a  patient  in  the  hospi- 
tal ;  his  f orthrightness  as  a  legislator  and 
his  willingness  to  assume  the  tremendous 
demands  of  leadership  as  President  of 
the  United  States  have  endeared  him  to 
all  of  us. 

If  any  man  has  served  his  Nation 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  it  has 
been  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  I  con- 
cur with  my  fellow  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  urging  the 
granting  of  this  honor  to  him. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Hall,  for  5 
days  <Februai-y  22  through  February 
27  >,  on  account  of  official  business — 
Armed  Services — Hospital  Construction 
Subcomittee  (Fort  Brook  Medical  Field 
Service  School,  Texas  > . 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
RousH.  for  .30  minutes,  on  Thursday, 
Februai-y  4.  1965. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MoNAGAN  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Hebert. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  3.  An  act  to  provide  public  works  and 
economic  development  programs  and  the 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist 
in  development  of  the  Appalachian  region; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
fat  12  o'clock  and  27  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  February  3.  1965,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

479.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  Unlt«d  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled,  "A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  increased  Federal  Government  par- 
ticipation in  meeting  costs  of  maintaining 
the  Nation's  Capital  City  and  to  authorize 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  borrow  funds  for  capital  improvement 
programs"  (H.  Doc.  No.  69);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  accompanying  papers. 

480.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems,  transmitting  the 
semiannual  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Council  for  the  period  January  1  to  June  30, 
1964  (H.  Doc.  No.  70);  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

481.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
section  374  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  relating  to  measure- 
ment of  farms";  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

482.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  the  1964  report 
of  tlie  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation, 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

483.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  accumulation  and  retention  of  ex- 
cess missile  spare  parts  due  to  inadequate 
supply  management  practices  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  Europe,  Department  of  the  Army;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

484.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  activities 
outside  the  national  domain  carried  on  by 
the  Geological  Survey  during  the  period 
July  1  to  December  31,  1964,  pursuant  to 
section  2  of  Public  Law  87-626;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

485.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  measures  being  taken  to  control  the 
emission  of  air  pollutants  from  Federal 
facilities,  pursuant  to  section  7(b)  of  Pub-  . 
lie  Law  88-206;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

486.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation  of  certain 
aliens  together  with  a  list  of  the  persons 
involved  and  the  reasons  for  ordering  sus- 
pension, pursuant  to  244(a)  (2)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

487.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  of  certain 
aliens  together  with  a  list  of  the  persons 
involved  and  the  reasons  for  ordering  sus- 
pension, pursuant  to  244(a)  (1)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

488.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled.  "A  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  procurement  of  vessels  and 
aircraft  and  construction  of  shore  and  off- 
shore establishments  for  the  Coast  Guard"; 
to  the  Committe  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

489.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  estimated 
amount  of  the  losses  or  costs  (or  percentage 
of  costs)  incurred  by  the  postal  service  in 
the  performance  of  public  services  for  fiscal 


year  ending  June  30,  1965,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion  201  of  Public  Law  87-793;  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  13.  Resolution 
creating  a  select  committee  to  conduct  stud- 
ies and  investigations  of  the  problems  of 
small  business;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
7).     Referred  to   the   House   Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  19.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  conduct  studies  and  investigations  relat- 
ing to  certain  matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  8).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  44.  Resolution  to 
authorize  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  organization,  management,  op- 
eration, and  administration  of  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  9).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  84.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investi- 
gation of  matters  relating  to  the  laws,  regu- 
lations, directives,  and  policies  Including 
personnel  pertaining  to  the  Department  of 
State  and  such  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies engaged  primarily  In  the  implementa- 
tion of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  the  over- 
sea operations,  personnel,  and  facilities 
of  departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  which  participate  in  the  development 
and  execution  of  such  policy;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  10).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  68.  Resolution  to 
authorize  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  conduct  investigations  and  studies; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  11).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  89.  Resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to 
conduct  studies  and  investigations;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  12).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  104.  Resolution  to 
authorize  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  to  conduct  investigations  and 
studies  with  respect  to  certain  matters  with- 
in its  Jurisdiction;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  13).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 

H.R.  4140.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  voluntary 
wheat  domestic  parity  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CASEY: 

H.R.  4141.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
expenses  incurred  by  a  taxpayer  in  making 
repairs  and  improvements  to  his  residence, 
and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental  housing  to 
amortize  at  an  accelerated  rate  the  cost  of 
rehabilitating  or  restoring  such  housing;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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HR  4142  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
RPvenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
rdeduction  from  gross  income  for  expenses 
Lid  bv  him  for  the  education  of  any  of  his 
rfenendents  at  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
(ne-  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HR  4143-  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  amount 
fnowed  as  a  child-care  deduction,  and  to 
Pliminate  the  Income  celling  on  eligibility 
for  such  deduction;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
HR  4144-  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  7-percent 
benefit  increase,  to  provide  child's  insurance 
benefits  beyond  age  18  while  in  school,  to 
nrovide  widows's  benefits  at  age  60  on  a  re- 
duced basis,  to  liberalize  the  retirement  test, 
and  to  provide  minimum  benefits  for  all  in- 
dividuals not  otherwise  entitled  at  age  70; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
HR. 4145-  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale, 
without  regard  to  the  6-month  waiting  pe- 
riod prescribed,  of  lead  proposed  to  be  dis- 
posed of  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials  Stock  Piling  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

HR. 4146.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  number  of 
years  which  may  be  dropped  out  in  comput- 
ing the  benefit  of  an  individual  who  is  forced 
by  a  Federal  agency  to  retire  at  age  60  or 
earlier:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  4147.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer  to 
claim  a  personal  exemption  for  his  spouse, 
where  such  spouse  is  a  student  being  sup- 
ported by  the  taxpayer,  regardless  of  such 
Bpouse's  gross  income;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4148.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
communications;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  4149.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  retailers 
excise  tax  on  cosmetics  and  other  toilet  prep- 
arations; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HR.4150.  A  bill  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
Income  tax  purposes  of  certf.in  expenses  in- 
curred bv  the  taxpayer  for  the  educTtion  of 
a  dependent;  '"o  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  41.51.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  income  for  certain  ex- 
penses incurred  by  him  for  his  education  or 
the  education  of  his  spouse  or  any  of  his  de- 
pendents at  a  college  or  university,  to  the 
extent  that  such  expenses  exceed  the  per- 
sonal exemption  or  exemptions  to  which  he 
is  entitled  for  the  individual  or  individuals 
Involved;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  COOLEY: 
H.R.  4152.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1933  to  provide  means  for  expediting  the  re- 
tirement of  Government  capital  in  the  Fed- 
eral intermediate  credit  banks,  Including  an 
Increase  in  the  debt  permitted  such  banks 
In  relation  to  their  capital  and  provision  for 
the  production  credit  associations  to  acquire 
additional  capital  stock  therein,  to  provide 
for  allocating  certain  earnings  of  such  banks 
and  associations  to  their  users,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.R.  4153.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 4.  1961  (Public  Law  87-383) .  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  use  within  Canada  of  certain  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  such  act  for  the 
conservation  of  migratory  waterfowl;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

ByMr.  DEVINE: 
H.R.  4154.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  and  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  prohibit  the  sub- 
sidized export  of  any  agricultural  commodity 


to  Communist  nations  and  to  prohibit  sales 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  any 
agricultural  commodities  to  such  nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  4155.  A  bill  to  prohibit  trade  with 
Communist  nations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4156.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court  of  Veterans' 
Appeals;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL; 

H.R.  4157.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 1.  1958,  In  order  to  prevent  or  minimize 
injury  to  fish  and  wildlife  from  the  use  of 
insecticides,  herbicides,  fungicides,  and  pes- 
ticides; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  4158.  A  bill  to  provide  for  advance 
consultation  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice and  with  State  wildlife  agencies  before 
the  beginning  of  any  Federal  program  in- 
volving the  use  of  pesticides  or  other  chem- 
icals designed  for  mass  biological  controls; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
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H.R.  4159.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
policy  and  program  with  respect  to  wild 
predatory  mammals,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  4160.  A  bill  to  provide  coverage  under 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance system  for  self-employed  physicians;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  DYAL: 
HR.  4161.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
visions requiring  termination  of  annuities 
of  surviving  widows  or  widowers  upon  re- 
marriage; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4162.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  the  recomputatlon  of  annuities  of  cer- 
tain retired  employees  who  elected  reduced 
annult'es  Pt  the  time  of  retirement  in  order 
to  provide  ?uiv:vcr  annuities  for  their 
spouses,  and  for  the  recomputatlon  of  sur- 
vivor annuities  Jpr  the  surviving  spouses  of 
certain  former  employees  who  died  in  serv- 
ice or  after  retirement;  to  the  Committee  on 
PoFt  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4163.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  extend  to  employees 
retired  on  account  of  disability  prior  to 
October  1,  1956.  the  minimum  annuity  base 
established  for  those  retired  after  that  date: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  4164.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide annuities  for  surviving  spouses  without 
deduction  from  original  annuities,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4165.  A  bill  to  modify  the  decrease  In 
group  life  insurance  at  age  65  or  after  retire- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4166.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retierment  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  inequities  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  4167.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  full 
amount  of  any  annuity  received  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  gross  income;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

BvMr.FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  4168.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
piu'poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.FINO: 
H.R.  4169.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  widow 


under  retirement  age  may  continue  to  re- 
ceive mother's  insurance  benefits   (but  at  a 
reduced  rate)  even  though  none  of  the  chil- 
dren of  her  deceased  husband  are  any  longer 
entitled  to  child's  Insurance  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H.R.  4170.  A    bill    to    provide    for    adjust- 
ments in  annuities  under  the  Foreign  Service 
retirement    and    disability    system;     to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON : 
H.R.  4171.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  Inclusion 
in  the  computation  of  accredited  service  of 
certain  periods  of  service  rendered  States  or 
instrumentalities   of   States,    and   for   other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

ByMr.K.'VRTH: 
H.R.  4172.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(14)  (a) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  insure  the 
adequacy  of  the  national  railroad  freight  car 
supply,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  4173.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4174.  A  bill  to  provide  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs  and  the 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  4175.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manu- 
facturers excise  tax  on  household  type  hot 
water  heaters;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE : 
H.R.4176.  A  bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue   Code  of   1954   to  provide  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  for  a  taxpayer  with  one 
or  more  children  in  college;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  end  Means. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  4177    A  bill  to  piovide  fellowships  for 
graduate  study  leading  to  a  master's  degree 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schoolteachers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
H.R.  4178.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a    Congressional    Medal    of    Honor    to   John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;    to   the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  4179.  A  bill  to  create  a  joint  com- 
mission of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of 
Alaska  to  make  administrative  determina- 
tions of  navigability  of  inland  nontidal 
waters  In  the  State  of  Alaska  for  State  selec- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  4180.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  4181.  A  bill  to  amend  section  104  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  proceedings  against  certain  wit- 
nesses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4182.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  specifically  provide  for 
the  guarantee  of  loans  made  to  veterans  to 
purchase  dwellings  in  multifamily  structures 
which  are  owned  cooperatively  or  are  con- 
dominiums; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  4183.  A  bill  to  provide  that  tips  re- 
ceived by  an  employee  in  the  course  of  his 
employment  may  be  included  as  part  of  his 
wages  for  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho: 
H.R.  4184.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  fix  the  silver  content  of 
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certain  coins  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  WILLIS: 

H.R.  4185.  A  bill  to  ftx  the  fees  payable  to 
the  Patent  Office,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 

H.R.  4186.  A  bill  to  correct  certain  errors 
in  the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 

H.J.  Res.  268.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  165.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing reprinting  of  House  Document  103 
of  the  88th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  GILLIGAN: 

H.  Res.  170.  Resolution  to  authorize  a  re- 
view of  the  needs  for  airline  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.  Res.  171.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  regarding 
the  extension  of  further  foreign  aid  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.  Res.  172.  Resolution  e.xpresslng  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  proposed  closing  of  certain  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  and  domlclllaries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 

H.  Res.  173.  Resolution  condemning  perse- 
cution by  the  Soviet  Union  of  persons  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  REIFEL: 

H.  Res.  174.  Resolution  authorizing  a  re- 
view of  national  policy  for  local  airline  serv- 
ice: to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 

H.R.  4187.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Vloletta  P.  Samoy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4188.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jul- 
iana R.  Uslson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


H.R.  4189.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marcia 
Patricia  Connell;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CASEY: 

H.R.  4190.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tony  Law. 
also  known  as  Kam  Mon  Law;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4191.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Willatt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4192.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yee  Chow 
Choi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 

H.R.  4193.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nikola 
Kojich  and  Nevenka  Kojlch;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4194.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelica 
Anagnostopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4195.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mariuccla 
Italia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4196.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
Mansoor  Abdel  Sayed.  also  known  as  Henri 
Mansoor.  and  Roxanl  Mansoor;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4197.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hor- 
acio  De  Brito  Viegas;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DEVINE: 

H.R.  4198.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Yehudith  Tenenhaus;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  4199.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marjorle 
and  George  Denlch;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4200.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bedri 
Gurbuzer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  POGARTY: 

H.R.  4201.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
M.  dos  Remedies,  and  his  son,  Titus  dos 
Remedlos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

H.R.  4202.  A   bill    for    the    relief    of    Irene 
Sankey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GURNEY : 

H.R.  4203.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alton  G. 
Edwards:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  HALPERN : 

H.R.  4204.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christos 
Papayianls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

H.R.  4205.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Simon 
Der  Simonian,  his  wife,  Hossannah  Der  Sl- 
monlan,  and  their  children,  Knel  Sebouh  Der 
Simonian,  Rebecca  Der  Simonian,  Haroutune 
Der  Simonian,  and  Nlshan  Der  Simonian;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  KING  of  California : 

H.R.  4206.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Morice  E 
Ovadia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 

H.R.  4207.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Phillip 
Mazzella,  his  wife,  Anna  Buono  Mazzella,  and 
their  minor  children,  Michele  Mazzella  and 
Libera  Maria  Mazzella;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 

H.R.  4208.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lida  Plra; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 

H.R.  4"209.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Geraci.  his  wife,  Antonietta  Geraci.  and  their 
four  minor  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 

H.R.  4210.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ki-soon 
Park  and  his  wife,  Ryo-bong  Park;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

H.R.  4211.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Finocchiaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4212.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nadeshda 
Heidelberg;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  4213.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fllemon 
C.  Yao;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  NIX: 

H.R.  4214.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmen- 
cita  Montalvo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4215.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Valentlnl  Pastrls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  4216.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joao 
Manuel  Borges  Soares  Da  Mota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4217.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Octavlo 
Francisco  Miranda;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4218.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 
La  Bella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  4219.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Fischer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  4220.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Urso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4221.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  AndrzeJ 
Gitter;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4222.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
.  Bennici;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.ZABLOCKI: 

H.R.  4223.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  An- 
dres  Parras;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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Groundhog  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1965 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  is  a  very  Important  day 
In  this  Nation  which  will  deserve  the  at- 
tention of  this  Congress.  It  is  Ground- 
hog Day — and  as  is  his  custom  the 
groundhog  emerged  this  morning  from 
his  burrow  on  Gobbler's  Knob  at  Punx- 
sutawney.  Pa.,  at  sunrise. 

I  have  been  informed  that  he  saw  his 
shadow  and  after  a  while  again  disap- 
peared into  his  comfortable  den  to  await 


the  arrival  of  spring.  This  ominous  re- 
treat by  Mr.  Groundhog  is,  as  you  all 
know,  an  infallible  forecast  of  6  more 
weeks  of  winter. 

As  Mr.  Groundhog  reappeared  today 
for  the  first  time  since  he  entered  his 
burrow  to  sleep  away  the  winter  months, 
he  could  not  help  but  notice  the  many 
changes  that  have  occurred. 

For  instance,  we  have  inaugurated  a 
new  President  of  the  United  States  amid 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  14  months,  this  Nation  has  a  Vice 
President.  The  new  Congress  is  in  ses- 
sion and  Is  busy  at  work  on  many  new 
programs. 

The  new  President  has  announced 
plans  for  a  new  way  of  life  which  he 
calls  the  "Great  Society."  This  new  era 
is  of  great  interest  to  the  Punxsutawney 
groundhog  because  he  is  very  proud  of 


his  lineage.  He  is  the  one  and  only  pure 
groundhog  in  the  world,  and  the  only  one 
that  can  claim  the  distinction  of  being  an 
Infallible  weather  prophet. 

Of  course  there  are  imposters  and 
those  who  challenge  his  supremacy  but  in 
every  challenge  of  his  pedigree,  the 
Punxsutawney  groundhog  has  emerged 
the  winner.  So  this  aristocrat  of 
groundhogs  will  eagerly  await  the  arrival 
of  spring  so  that  he  can  participate  in 
this  glorious  age  that  the  new  "Great 
Society"  will  usher  in. 

The  Punxsutawney  groundhog  has 
brought  fame  and  renown  not  only  to 
himself,  but  also  to  his  native  home— 
the  Borough  of  Punxsutawney. 

No  place  in  the  world  on  this  Ground- 
hog Day  will  receive  the  attention  and 
acclaim  as  will  this  borough.  Radio 
commentators,  television  reporters,  news- 


naoer  accounts  and  many  other  news 
media  all  over  the  world  will  proclaim 
this  day  and  applaud  Punxsutawney. 

Besides  being  the  friendly  habitat  of 
Mr  Groundhog,  Punxsutawney  is  a  com- 
munity of  wonderful  people,  beautiful 
homes,  thriving  industry,  educational  op- 
portunities, and  countless  other  advan- 
tages. 

The  people  of  Punxsutawney  welcome 
all  Members  of  Congress  and  citizens 
everywhere  to  visit  this  remarkable  and 
pleasant  city. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  Punxsutawney 
Is  located  in  the  23d  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  which  district  I  am 
proud  to  represent  in  the  Congress. 


Protect  Our  Pin  Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1965 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  testified  before  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  on  a  matter  of  extreme  im- 
portance to  the  economy  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut  and  to  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District,  which  I  represent.  I  refer 
to  the  Tariff  Commission's  investigation 
on  safety  pins  under  section  351(d)(2) 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

Briefly,  by  way  of  explanation,  the  im- 
port duty  on  safety  pins  was  increased 
from  22 ^b  to  35  percent  ad  valorem,  ef- 
fective December  31,  1957.  Despite  this 
increase  in  tariff,  domestic  production 
and  sales  have  declined  and  imports  have 
continued  to  increase.  I  have  asked  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  recommend  to  the 
President  that  if  an  upward  adjustment 
is  not  appropriate  at  this  time,  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  urged  to  leave  in  effect 
the  proclamation  effective  December  31, 
1957,  increasing  the  duty  on  safety  pins 
to  35  percent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks the  statement  which  I  made  today 
at  the  hearing  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 
At  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State    of    Connecticut,    Hon.    John    N. 
Dempsey,  I  have  also  submitted  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  a  letter  from  the  Gov- 
ernor, which  included  with  my  statement, 
urges  that  the  duty  on  safety  pins  be 
maintained  at  its  current  rate. 
Statement  of  Congressman  John  S.  Mona- 
CAN,  Democrat  of  Connecticut,  Before  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  at  10  a.m.,  Tues- 
day, Fedruary  2,  1965 
Re  investigation  on  safety  pins  imder  sec- 
tion 351(d)(2)   of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act. 


Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  I  appear  hert;  today  on  a  mis- 
sion of  vital  importance  to  family  members 
and  industries  who  depend  for  their  liveli- 
hood and  profit  upon  the  safety  pin  industry 
in  the  United  States  which,  for  the  most 
part,  is  centered  in  the  Naugatuck  Valley  of 
Connecticut.  The  payrolls  received  and 
taxes  paid  by  this  industry  are  real  factors 
in  the  economy  of  our  State. 

This  is  a  subject  in  which  I  am  sure  that 
members  of  the  Tariff  Commission  are  well 


versed,  for  safety  pins  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  "escape  clause"  investigations  in 
every  year  but  one  since  1957.  It  was  In  Jan- 
uary 1957  that  serious  injury  to  the  domestic 
safety  pin  industry  by  increased  imports 
was  established  and  the  Tariff  Commission 
recommended  an  Increase  in  the  duty  from 
22V'2  to  35  percent  ad  valorem  as  necessary 
to  remedy  such  injury.  The  President 
agreed  v^ath  the  Commission's  findings  of 
injury  and  increased  the  duty  as  recom- 
mended, effective  December  31,  1957. 

This  is  an  industry  which  for  the  last 
century  has  given  considerable  employment 
to  the  people  of  my  congressional  district, 
although  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  from  your 
studies  that  despite  the  35-percent  duty  im- 
posed since  1957,  domestic  production  and 
sales  have  declined  and  imports  have  con- 
tinued to  increase.  Between  1959  and  1963, 
imports  have  supplied  an  average  of  31  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  safety  pin  market.  From 
1959  to  1961,  the  number  of  man-hours  an- 
nually worked  in  our  safety  pin  industry 
have  declined  by  239,000  to  an  average  of 
380.000,  a  decline  of  approximately  38  per- 
cent. Some  of  our  largest  domestic  plants 
are  located  in  the  Waterbury  labor  area 
which,  according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor's  "Area  Trends  in  Employment  and 
Unemploj^ment"  for  December  1964,  was  clas- 
sified in  group  "D,"  an  area  of  substantial 
(6  to  8.9  percent)  unemployment. 

We  have  already  lost  some  of  this  industry 
to  another  part  of  the  country,  not  because 
of  lack  of  skilled  labor  but  because  of  the 
competition  created  by  lower  wage  scales. 
Of  even  greater  importance  is  the  increasing 
threat  of  economic  penetration  from  abroad 
through  these  low-wage  products. 

As  you  know,  the  problem  of  this  Industry 
is  not  an  isolated  one.  The  effects  of  our 
current  trade  policy  have  been  felt  in  the 
bicycle  industry,  the  table  silver  industrj', 
the  rubber  footwear  industry,  the  clock  in- 
dustry, and  the  brass  industry  generally- 
all  vital  industries  in  my  section  of  Connect- 
icut. 

To  continue  relaxing  the  restrictions  on 
imports  at  a  time  when  an  international  fi- 
nancial condition  is  increasingly  weaker 
would    not    appear    to    be    a    statesmanlike 

policy. 

Parenthetically.  I  might  say  that  even 
though  compensation  for  injury  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  business,  even  this  is  denied  under 
the  current  language  and  interpretation  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

Gov.  John  Dempsey,  of  Connecticut, 
has  requested  that  I  read  into  the  record 
his  statement  in  which  he  strongly  urges  that 
your  report  to  the  President  include  a  rec- 
ommendation that  the  duty  on  safety  pins 
be  maintained  at  its  current  rate  and,  with 
your  permission,  I  will  do  so  at  this  point. 

January  15,  1965. 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  strongly  urge  that  your  re- 
port to  the  President  Include  a  recommenda- 
tion that  the  duty  on  safety  pins  be  main- 
tained at  its  current  rate. 

I  make  this  appeal  for  a  number  of 
reasons. 

Connecticut  may  well  be  termed  the  "home 
of  the  domestic  safety  pin  industry"  since 
most  of  the  plants  manufacturing  this  item 
are  situated  in  this  State. 

Further,  the  industry  Is  concentrated 
almost  wholly  in  the  Naugatuck  Valley  where 
currently  there  is  a  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment Two  of  our  safety  pin  producing 
plants  are  in  the  city  of  Waterbury  where, 
the  Connecticut  State  Labor  Department  re- 
ports, the  unemploj'ment  rate  for  the  month 
of  December  1964,  was  5.1  percent.  1  per- 
cent higher  than  the  average  for  the  State. 

Should  any  of  our  safety  pin  producers 
transfer  their  operations  outside  of  Con- 
necticut to  areas  of  lower  labor  cost,  as  they 
may  do  If  their  competitive  position  Is  fur- 


ther weakened  by  low-priced  Imported  pins, 
the  unemployment  problem  would  of  course 
be  aggravated. 

I  am  aware  of  the  Importance  of  making 
every  effort  to  remove  unnecessary  trade  bar- 
riers. I  feel,  however,  that  such  efforts  are 
not  advantageous  if  they  penalize  our  work- 
ing people  by  depriving  them  of  Jobs. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  many  Con- 
necticut people  whose  livelihood  depends  on 
the  safety  pin  industry.  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  duty  on  this  product  will  be  main- 
tained at  the  rate  which  went  into  effect  on 
December  31,  1957. 
Sincerely, 

John  Dempsey,  Gf^otrernor. 

My  office  has  been  deluged  with  corre- 
spondence from  the  worried  employees  of 
Connecticut's  safety  pin  plants,  and  I  have 
received  appeals  for  help  from  officials  of  the 
Risdon  Manufacturing  Co.,  Naugatuck, 
Conn.,  the  OakvUle  division  of  the  ScovlU 
Manufacturing  Co.  In  Waterbury,  and  the 
Star  Pin  Co.  in  Shelton. 

Legal  representatives  of  the  Industry  are 
prepared.  I  am  sure,  to  present  statistics  In 
detail  to  show  the  sales,  production,  and  em- 
ployment declines  that  have  resulted  from 
Increasing  foreign  Imports  despite  the  35- 
percent  duty  effective  since  1957.  They  will 
prove  that  the  Increase  to  35  percent  ad  va- 
lorem In  the  rate  of  duty  was  inadequate  to 
remedy  the  sales  Injury  found  In  1957  to 
have  been  caused  by  Imports.  They  are  also 
prepared  to  show  that  the  Injury  has  per- 
sisted despite  the  Increase  In  duty  and  that 
further  Injury  will  result  unless  additional 
protection  is  afforded. 

I  feel  that  any  lowering  of  the  existing 
duty  win  pose  a  very  serious  threat  to  the 
survival  of  the  Connecticut  safety  pin  Indus- 
try and  to  the  economic  well-being  of  sev- 
eral communities  and  the  employment  of 
many  thousands  of  people.  The  Waterbury- 
Oakvllle,  Naugatuck-Shelton,  communities 
which  stand  to  suffer  the  most  are  important 
segments  of  the  economy  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District.  I  urge  you,  as  I  shall 
urge  the  President,  to  give  these  people  the 
benefit  of  Job  security  through  the  continu- 
ance of  what  at  best  Is  Inadequate  tariff 
protection. 

This  Commission,  In  Its  wisdom,  saw  fit  to 
establish  the  35-percent  tariff  in  1957  on 
the  basis  of  its  findings  that  the  share  of  the 
U.S.  market  supply  by  imports  increased 
from  an  average  of  5  percent  during  the  5- 
year  period  1946-50  to  21.3  percent  during 
the  5-year  period  immediately  preceding  the 
1957  finding.  Clearly,  there  should  be  no  re- 
duction of  the  tariff  at  this  point,  since  it  has 
been  shown  that  diu-ing  the  period  1959-63 
imports  have  supplied  an  average  of  31  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  market. 

Domestic  sales  of  safety  pins  In  the  United 
States  had  declined  from  an  average  of  13.1 
million  gross  during  the  5-year  period  1946- 
50  to  only  10.8  million  gross  during  the  5- 
year  period  immediately  preceding  the  1957 
finding.  This  was  a  decline  of  2.3  million 
gross,  or  nearly  18  percent. 

Now  we  find  that  during  the  last  5-year 
period  1959-63,  domestic  sales  of  the  same 
4  producers  have  declined  to  8.4  million 
gross  annually,  a  further  decline  of  2.4  mil- 
lion gross  or  22  percent,  which  was  a  greater 
decline  than  was  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
finding  of  injury  In  1957. 

Let  me  read  you  a  paragraph  taken  from  a 
letter  addressed  to  me  by  a  salesman  for  one 
of  the  affected  companies: 

"This  action  Is  not  only  vital  to  our  com- 
pany and  Its  obligations  to  the  many  thou- 
sands of  family  members  Involved,  but  also 
to  the  very  existence  of  our  industry.  I  have 
been  with  the  company  for  15  years  and 
have  sold  our  product  (safety  pins)  against 
those  of  imported  origins.  The  much  lower 
cost  to  our  customers,  due  to  the  lower  wage 
and  living  standards  In  those  countries  of 
import  origin,  has  reacted  disastrously  to  otir 
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sales.  I  have  seen  the  volume  in  my  sales 
territories  over  the  past  10  years  decrease 
anywhere  from  40  to  60  percent  of  that  to 
which  we  worked  prior  to  the  Influx  of  im- 
ports." 

On  the  merits  of  these  arguments,  in  sup- 
port of  the  welfare  of  Connecticut  workers 
and  the  well-being  of  Connecticjjt  industry, 
and  on  the  basis  of  your  own  Knowledge, 
which  comes  from  a  succession  of  thorough- 
going studies  of  this  industry,  I  respectfully 
urge  that  the  Tariff  Commission  recommend 
to  the  President  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  im- 
ports of  safety  pins  not  be  reduced,  and  if 
an  upward  adjustment  is  not  appropriate  at 
this  time,  the  President  should  be  urged  to 
leave  in  effect  the  proclamation  effective  De- 
cember 31.  1957,  increasing  the  duty  to  35 
percent  ad  valorem. 


Congressional  Responsibility  for  the 
Common  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF   LOXnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1965 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day.  February  1.  1965.  during  the  or- 
ganizational meeting  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  the  Honorable 
L.  Mendel  Rivers,  in  his  first  remarks  as 
new  chairman  of  that  committee,  out- 
lined his  views  as  to  the  responsibility  of 
the  Consres.s  in  carrying  out  the  congres- 
sional mandate  that  the  Congress  shall 
provide  for  the  common  defense  of  the 
United  States.  In  my  opinion.  I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  most  monumental  state- 
ments made  in  25  years  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  on  congressional 
committees  connected  with  our  armed 
services. 

Mr.  Rivers'  remarks  referred  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  its  responsibility  as  far  as  the 
military  structure  of  this  country  is  con- 
cerned. 

There  are  those,  for  good  or  other  rea- 
sons, who  do  not  believe  in  the  necessity 
of  a  Congress.  There  are  those  who 
twist  words  and  circumvent  the  intent  of 
this  Congress,  continually  flout  the  words 
of  the  law  in  our  faces  and  take  the  law 
unto  themselves,  denying — by  their  ac- 
tions— the  hearthstone  of  our  Nation, 
that  it  is  a  country  of  law  and  not  of  men. 
They  take  unto  themselves  a  power  which 
they  do  not  have  by  law.  „^ 

I  do  not  blame  them.  I  blame  the 
Congress,  I  blame  us,  for  not  exercising 
our  responsibility  and  not  performing  our 
duty  to  see  that  we  protect  our  rights. 

But  if  this  continues,  this  Nation  is 
gone.  The  tyranny  of  the  majority  Is 
just  as  vicious  as  the  tyranny  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

In  the  months  to  come.  I  am  sure  this 
committee  will  have  the  opportunity  un- 
der the  leadership  of  L.  Mendel  Rivers, 
to  prove  to  this  Nation  that  we  will  dis- 
charge our  responsibility  as  written  in 
the  Con.stitution.  and  thiat  this  commit- 
tee and  the  Congress  are  not  creatures  of 
an  agency  or  a  department  but  that  the 


department  is  our  creature  and  it  is  ours 
to  direct  and  guide. 

I  think  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Rivers  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  those 
people  who  pei*sist  and  insist  that  they 
do  not  need  Congress.  They  must  come 
to  Congress  and  they  must  get  the  Con- 
gress approval  before  any  action  can  be 
carried  into  operation. 

The  words  stated  by  the  new  chainnan 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  are  just 
as  solemn  as  the  words  that  were  said 
and  discussed  in  Independence  Hall  in 
Philadelphia  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  written  and  pro- 
claimed to  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  remarks  made 
by  the  Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers  at 
the  organizational  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  commend  them  to  each  of 
my  colleagues: 

The  CH.4IRMAN.  Members  of  the  committee, 
for  many  years,  like  many  of  you,  I  have 
listened  to  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  our 
era,  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  address  the 
members  as  he  presided  over  this  committee 
at  the  opening  of  each  new  Congress. 

Today,  fate  and  fortune  transfers  this 
privileged  responsibility  to  me. 

I  am  not  sitting  here  as  a  successor  to  Carl 
Vinson.  No  one  will  really  ever  succeed  him. 
But  I  shall  do  my  best  to  fill  his  footsteps, 
and  with  your  help  some  day  I  hope  to 
achieve  some  portion  of  the  success  he  had 
attained  as  the  chairman  of  this  great  com- 
mittee. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  each  of  you  on 
your  reelection,  or  your  election,  and  espe- 
cially do  I  congratulate  those  who  have  been 
elected  to  membership  on  this  committee. 

This  begins  the  19th  year  in  which  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  has  been  in 
exist-ence. 

Prior  to  1947.  there  were  two  committees 
dealing  with  defense  matters — the  Naval  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  Ihe  Military  Affairs 
Committee.  The  Armed  Services  Committee 
was  formed  as  a  result  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  and  met  for  the 
first  time  in  January  of  1947. 

We  have  more  new  members  on  this  com- 
mittee in  this  Congress  than  at  any  prior 
time  in  the  history  of  the  committee.  So  I 
trust  the  older  members  will  bear  with  me 
while  I  discuss  some  of  the  responsibilities 
and  procedures  of  the  committee. 

This  committee  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
common  defense  generally,  and  particularly 
the  size  and  composition  of  the  Armed 
Forces:  pay,  promotion,  retirement  and  other 
benefits  and  privileges  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
strategic  and  critical  materials  for  the  com- 
mon defense;  scientific  research  and  devel- 
opment in  support  of  the  armed  services;  all 
forts,  arsenals,  military  reservations,  navy 
yards,  ammunition  depots:  air  bases,  missile 
sites,  the  fantastic  complex  of  military  com- 
munication networks;  the  procurement  of 
military  aircraft,  naval  vessels,  and  missiles; 
the  organization  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense; the  Selective  Service  System;  and  even 
the  conservation,  development  and  use  of 
naval  petroleum  shale  and  oil  reserves. 

This  is  a  heavy  responsibility,  gentlemen, 
but  it  is  one  we  have  never  ever  failed  to 
meet. 

While  there  is  always  hope  that  we  will 
attain  a  world  of  genuine  peace,  nevertheless 
I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  only  way 
we  can  guarantee  peace  is  to  be  prepared  for 
war. 

Now  there  is  one  overriding  duty  Imposed 
upon  the  Congress,  and  part  of  it  in  turn 
imposed  upon  this  committee,  and  that  Is 
the  power  vested  in  the  Congress  to  provide 
for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare 


of  the  United  States  and  in  particular  tlie 
power,  and  thus  the  responsibility  to  raise 
and  support  armies;  to  provide  and  maintain 
a  navy;  to  make  rules  for  the  government 
and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces- 
and  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  neces- 
sary for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers 
that  I  have  Just  mentioned. 

I  don't  plan  to  overlook  that  part  of  the 
Constitution. 

Now  there  is  a  duty  imposed  upon  the  Con- 
gress, and  no  one  has  this  responsibility  but 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  committee 
will  be  operated  on  behalf  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  accordance  with  tliat  con- 
stitutional mandate. 

We  will  always  be  happy  to  receive  the 
views  and  recommendations  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  but  we  will  not 
hesitate  to  initiate  our  own  legislation,  ex- 
press our  own  views,  and  write  our  own  laws. 
To  do  this,  the  House  has  provided  a  mem- 
bership of  37  members — 25  representing  the 
majority,  and  12  representing  the  minority. 
In  addition,  the  Resident  Commissioner  of 
Puerto  Rico  is  assigned  to  this  committee. 

It  is  now  my  great  privilege  to  introduce 
the  new  members  of  the  committee:  Alton 
Lennon,  North  Carolina;  William  J.  Ran- 
dall, Missouri;  G.  Elliott  Hagan,  Georgia: 
Charles  H.  Wilson,  California;  Robert  L. 
Leggett,  California;  Donald  J.  Irwin,  Con- 
necticut; Jed  Johnson,  Jr.,  Oklahoma: 
Frank  E.  Evans,  Colorado;  Rodney  M.  Love, 
Ohio;  Floyd  V.  Hicks,  Washington;  HERrer 
G.  Machen,  Maryland;  Speedy  O.  Long,  Loui- 
siana; E.  S.  Johnny  Walker,  New  Mexico: 
Santiago  Polanco-Abretj,  Resident  Commis- 
sioner of  Puerto  Rico. 

I  welcome  each  of  you  and  again  congrat- 
ulate you  upon  your  election  to  this  com- 
mittee. 

I  am  not  going  to  sit  in  Mr.  Vinson's  seat 
and  not  do  some  of  the  things  he  did. 

I  know  you  have  been  told  by  others  that 
this  Is  a  hard  working  committee.  To  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  workload  of  the  commit- 
tee, let  me  tell  you  what  the  committee  did 
in  the  last  Congress: 

The  full  committee  met  127  times;  the  leg- 
islative subcommittee  met  104  times:  other 
subcommittees  met  135  times,  for  a  total  of 
366  meetings. 

The  committee  reported  80  bills  and  reso- 
lutions to  the  House;  79  passed  the  House. 
Of  these,  2  became  private  laws;  57  became 
public  laws;  and  2  concurrent  resolutions 
were  approved;  18  House-passed  bills  were 
not  acted  upon  by  the  other  body.  And,  of 
course,  this  is  par  for  the  course. 

In  addition,  265  acquisitions  and  disposal 
projects  were  referred  to  the  Real  Estate 
Subcommittee  for  consideration.  250  were 
approved;  2  disapproved,  and  4  are  pending. 
We  produced  69  printed  hearings  and  spe- 
cial reports — containing  in  excess  of  10,600 
pages. 

I  hope  each  member  will  keep  in  mind  the 
Importance  of  attendance  at  the  full  com- 
mittee meetings,  and  his  subconunlttee 
meetings.  The  rules  of  the  House  require 
that  we  keep  records  of  the  business  trans- 
acted by  the  committee,  and  this  includes 
attendance  records.  The  attendance  record- 
mark  this — of  each  member  at  committee  and 
subcommittee  meetings  is  public  informa- 
tion and  is  available  to  anyone  upon  re- 
quest. 

Today,  of  course,  is  an  organization  meet- 
ing. Tomorrow  we  will  begin  our  posture 
and  procurement  hearings.  We  will  proceed 
this  year,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  with  a 
posture  briefing  which  will  be  conducted  in 
connection  with  the  bill  that  authorizes  the 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, and  research  and  development  within 
the  Department  of  Defense. 
We  refer  to  that  as  412. 
Last  year's  bill  contained  an  authorization 
for  $16,914,000,000;  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
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magnitude  of  this  undertaking,  almost  $17 

Now,  during  these  hearings  we  will  go  Into 
many  facets  of  our  defense  posture.  Among 
other  things,  we  will  ascertain  the  status  of 
the  Vlnson-Trammell  Act. 

And  I  Intend  to  determine  the  position  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  with  respect  to 
the  65-35  language  affecting  ship  repairs  and 
conversions  which  is  now  contained  in  the 
Defense  Appropriation  Act,  for  the  last  2  or 
3  years,  I  think. 

Now,  as  members  of  this  committee,  you 
will  receive  and  hear  a  great  deal  of  highly 
classified  information.  Whenever  we  are  to 
hear  witnesses  presenting  classified  informa- 
tion, we  will  go  Into  executive  session. 


It  will  be  our  policy  to  hold  as  many  of  our 
hearings  In  open  session  as  Is  humanly  pos- 
sible, always  keeping  in  mind  the  nature  of 
the  Information  we  receive  during  these 
hearings. 

Before  we  go  into  the  business  of  formally 
organizing  the  committee,  I  would  like  to 
stress  one  very  significant  point.  While 
there  are  25  members  of  the  majority  and  12 
members  of  the  minority,  this  is  a  nonparti- 
san committee  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

We  all  have  one  goal  in  mind — the  mainte- 
nance of  our  national  security. 

For  the  18  years  that  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee,  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  outstanding  cooperation  that  has 
always   existed   between   the    majority   and 


m.lnorlty,  regardless  of  the  party  in  power. 
I  know  that  Mr.  Aeends,  as  ranking  minority 
member  for  several  Congresses,  cooperated 
fully  with  Mr.  Vinson  In  every  respect.  And 
I  am  quite  confident  that  Mr.  Bates,  as  the 
new  ranking  minority  member,  will  continue 
the  complete  cooperation  that  we  have  en- 
Joyed  In  the  past. 

We  are  not  Republicans  or  Democrats  on 
this  committee — we  are  Members  of  Congress 
working  here  as  a  team  to  attain  a  common 
goal — the  security  and  safety  of  the  Nation. 

I  hope  that  this  spirit  of  nonpartlsanshlp 
will  always  continue  to  prevail  because  there 
is  no  room  for  politics  in  national  defense 
matters. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Harry  W.  Campbell, 
Epworth  Memorial  Methodist  Church, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  offered  the  following 

prayer : 

Almighty  Father,  Thou  knowest  our 
need  for  the  gifts  which  make  public 
service  bearable.  Give  Thy  sei-vants 
wisdom,  courage,  and  far  vision  so  that 
hard  tasks  may  be  done,  and  the  pursuit 
of  liberty  and  justice  seem  worth  the 
chase.  Keep  us  in  good  humor,  so  that 
the  tensions  of  our  time  may  not  break 
us.  Keep  us  in  balance  on  the  fine  edge 
of  duty,  so  that  we  will  not  neglect  those 
who  love  us  most,  or  differ  among  our- 
selves on  issues  without  substance.  Aid 
us  to  take  the  time,  now  and  then,  to  look 
up  and  be  excited  by  the  land,  the  flag, 
and  the  dream  which  broods  over  us  all. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  701.  An  act  to  carry  out  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  under  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement,  1962.  signed  at  New  York 
on  September  28,  1962,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  Con.  Res.  9.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  prayers  offered  by  the  Reverend  Peter 
Marshall  in  the  Senate  during  the  80th  and 
81st  Congresses. 


DR.   EARTHA   WHITE   WINNING    ON 
NEW  PROJECT  AT  88 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  been  notified  by  the  Florida  De- 
velopment Commission's  Hospital  Con- 


struction Department  that  the  Mercy 
Hospital  and  Nursing  Home,  Inc.,  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  a  nonprofit  group,  has 
had  its  application  for  Hill-Burton 
matching  funds  approved. 

In  Florida  we  are  proud  of  our  hos- 
pital and  nursing  home  program,  which 
has  been  helped  greatly  by  Hill-Burton 
aid,  administered  by  the  Florida  Devel- 
opment Commission. 

There  is  no  program,  however,  that 
has  been  approved  in  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida, or  perhaps  anywhere,  which  exceeds 
the  kind  of  wonderful  spirit  and  back- 
ground with  which  the  Mercy  Hospital 
and  Nursing  Home  is  endowed. 

The  founder  of  the  Mercy  Hospital 
and  Nursing  Home  is  Dr.  Eartha  M.  M. 
White,  who  recently  celebrated  her  88th 
birthday.  Dr.  White  has  long  been  a 
leader  in  Jacksonville,  and  is  currently 
president  of  the  Clara  White  Mission. 
Inc..  named  after  her  mother. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Dr.  White  is  be- 
ginning a  new  program  of  such  magni- 
tude and  importance  to  her  hometown. 
She  is  energetic  and  enthusiastic  about 
this  project,  which  will  mean  so  much 
to  Jacksonville.  While  others  of  her 
age  are  retired  or  inactive.  Dr.  White 
is  working  night  and  day  to  help  make 
a  better  society.  I  doubt  if  there  is  an- 
other person  in  the  whole  country  like 
Eartha  White,  my  friend,  and  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  honor  her  with 
this  tribute  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

PROPOSED  CLOSING  OF  VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION  HOSPITALS 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  were 
not  so  tragic,  the  story  of  the  closing  of 
the  veterans'  hospitals  throughout  the 
United  States  unfolds  like  a  great  comic 
opera.  For  years  I  have  heard  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman],  chairman  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  tell  about 
funny  money  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  Now  I  have  become  acquainted 
with  funny  bookkeeping  within  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

When  the  announcement  was  made  of 
the  closing  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 


tion hospital  at  Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex., 
one  of  the  reasons  given  as  justification 
was  the  high  cost  of  patient  care  per 
day.  However,  upon  checking  the  book- 
keeping at  the  VA,  I  find  included  in  the 
cost  of  patient  care  per  day  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  a  1,500-grave 
cemetery  which  is  located  on  the  hospi- 
tal property.  Fort  Bayard  was  originally 
a  frontier  outpost  and  the  cemetery  has 
been  located  there  for  about  100  years. 
I  doubt  that  there  is  any  medicare  that 
can  be  devised  to  help  these  American 
citizens  who  are  already  in  the  Fort 
Bayard  Cemetery  nor  do  I  believe  this  is 
a  proper  charge  to  be  levied  against  the 
cost  per  patient  at  Fort  Bayard  Hospital. 
Now,  I  carmot  help  but  wonder  how 
many  other  funny  bookkeeping  systems 
will  be  uncovered  when  hearings  are  held 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Teague]  on  the  closing  of 
these  hospitals. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  ACTION  ON 
DISCOUNT  RATES 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
newspaper  repKjrts  indicate  that  Federal 
Reserve  officials  are  currently  recom- 
mending a  tightening  of  credit  presum- 
ably through  the  use  of  the  customary 
tool  of  increased  discount  rates.  This 
would  result  in  higher  bank  interest 
rates  at  a  time  when  lending  institutions 
are  overwhelmed  with  cash  accimiula- 
tions. 

Why  should  the  Federal  Reserve  be 
used  to  prop  up  interest  charges  when 
free  market  conditions  would  tend  to 
develop  into  reduced  interest  charges  to 
the  American  consumer. 

The  manipulation  of  the  interest  rate 
is  the  least  effective  device  in  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem.  It  could 
have  devastating  effect  upon  small  busi- 
ness which  does  not  have  the  capacity  to 
generate  adequate  internal  financing. 
It  would  add  an  interest  surcharge  on 
consumer  goods  which  could  upset  stable 
prices  in  the  United  States,  which  are 
even  more  vital  to  our  internal  economy 
than  the  pressing  problems  of  gold  out- 
flow. 
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Perhaps  it  Is  time  to  review  our  tax 
laws  which  provide  lush  tax  advantages 
in  foreign  investments  of  American  capi- 
tal. 


POLLUTION    OF    THE    WATERS    OP 
LAKE  ERIE 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
two  centuries  the  waters  of  Xiake  Erie 
have  supplied  the  lifeblood*  for  the 
stream  of  commerce  that  has  built  Buf- 
falo into  a  great  world  port. 

But,  sad  to  say,  much  of  this  bright, 
sparkling  water  would — if  bottled  to- 
day— have  to  be  labeled  with  the  skull 
and  crossbones,  for  detergents,  pesticides, 
sewage,  and  industrial  wastes  have  pol- 
luted our  beautiful  waters.  And  if  this 
massive  pollution  continues  unchecked, 
it  could  mean  death  to  people,  shipping, 
industry,  and  recreation. 

Since  this  is  such  a  grave  problem  in 
the  district  I  represent,  I  sought  and 
was  assigned  to  a  seat  on  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  And  today  I  joined 
my  distinguished  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  tMr.  Blatnik],  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  attack  the  pollution 
which  today  menaces  not  only  Lake  Erie 
but  most  of  America's  streams,  rivers, 
and  lakes. 

I  should  now  like  to  bring  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  an  illuminating 
speech  on  this  subject  by  the  Assistant 
Interior  Secretary  Briggs: 

Address    bv   Assistant  Secretary  Frank   P. 

Briggs.  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

AT   A   Meeting  of   the  Ohio  Commercial 

Fisherman's    Association    in    Vermilion. 

Ohio,  on  Saturday.  June  20,  1964 

Having  been  a  mldwestern  newspaperman 
longer  than  I  care  to  admit.  I  have  always 
had  a  kind  feeling  toward  the  Great  Lakes, 
especially  for  beautiful  Lake  Erie  tradition- 
ally the  most  productive  of  the  five.  It  has 
supplied  the  millions  of  citizens  along  its 
shores — fish  for  angling,  fish  for  commercial 
operations,  and  fish  for  the  public  food 
supply. 

It  has  offered  vast  stretches  of  public 
beaches,  and  has  provided  attractive  waters 
for  boating  and  recreation. 

Your  cities  and  industries  have  grown  and 
prospered  because  of  its  ready  supply  of 
water.  Few  lakes  have  been  used  as  Lake 
Erie. 

But.  have  we  used  this  lake  wisely? 

Are  we  proud  to  pass  on  to  the  next  gen- 
eration this  same  lake  from  which  this  area 
as  well  as  this  Nation  has  benefited  so 
greatly? 

The  regretful  answer  to  these  questions 
must  be  a  shameful  "no."  Conditions  In 
Lake  Erie  today  are  deplorable — almost  des- 
perate. They  are  rapidly  growing  worse  and 
I  can  see  no  Immediate  reversal  of  trend. 

Let  us  review  briefly  what  has  happened 
and  what  is  happening  to  the  waters  of 
Lake  Erie  and  then  turn  to  the  present  and 
projected  consequences. 

Man's  activities  along  Lake  Erie  and  Its 
tributaries  are  hastening  the  time  scale  and 
pushing  Lake  Erie  into  a  premature  senility. 


All  lakes  age  naturally,  but  here  we  are 
packing  Into  a  short  decade  aging  that 
would  take  nature  centuries  to  consummate. 

Fertility  in  modest  measure  is  useful  but 
we  are  making  Lake  Erie  fertile  so  fast  that 
conditions  are  rapidly  approaching  devas- 
tation. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  surmise  of  casual 
observation — it  is  a  matter  of  scientific 
record. 

The  greatest  changes  in  the  populations  of 
fish  and  fish  food  organisms  have  occurred 
during  the  past  10  to  15  years.  These 
changes  have  taken  place  during  the  period 
of  greatly  increased  use  of  detergents  and 
pesticides.  Consequently,  increased  fertility 
may  not  be  the  only  factor  involved  in 
changes  in  the  lake,  and  the  effects  of  de- 
tergents and  pesticides  must  be  considered. 

I  am  no  chemist — and  neither.  I  think,  are 
most  of  you — but  I  would  like  to  lay  down  a 
few  basic  facts. 

We  have  good  chemical  records  that  go 
back  to  the  turn  of  the  century.  Let  me  give 
a  few  examples:  From  1900  to  1960,  the  con- 
centration of  calcium  in  Lake  Erie  water  has 
increased  24  percent,  sodium  and  potassium 
69  percent,  sulfates  85  percent,  and  chlorides 
230  percent.  The  rise  of  chlorides  is  es- 
pecially significant  for  it  is  a  sound  indi- 
cator of  pollution  by  domestic  sewage. 

Domestic  sewage  also  is  clearly  indicated 
as  the  principal  source  of  enrichment  and 
pollution  of  Lake  Erie  that  we  can  document, 
since  no  work  has  yet  been  done  on  pesti- 
cides, detergents  and  other  toxic  substances. 
The  process  has  long  been  underway,  but  It 
has  Increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  human  population  and  now 
it  is  reaching  critical  levels. 

I  shall  not  belabor  you  with  detailed  fig- 
ures, but  let  me  give  one  or  two  examples. 
The  sewage  and  Industrial  waste  together 
from  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area  contrib- 
ute over  a  million  pounds  per  day  of  sus- 
pended solids  to  the  Detroit  River — and  that 
is  in  addition  to  vast  amounts  of  dissolved 
solids. 

Add  to  this  load  the  sewage  from  the  al- 
most uninterrupted  urban  and  suburban  area 
which  extends  from  Toledo  eastward  through 
Cleveland  and  Erie  to  Buffalo  and  the  total 
suspended  solids  Introduced  to  the  lake  each 
day.  probably.  Is  In  excess  of  2  million  pounds. 

Other  Industrial  wastes  such  as  petroleum 
derivatives,  strong  acids,  or  heavy  metals 
are  directly  toxic  to  aquatic  life.  Others 
may  simply  enrlcls  or  make  undue  demands 
on  the  supply  of  oxygen  in  the  water. 

The  effects  on  lake  temperatures  of  the  al- 
most 3  billion  gallons  of  water  used  per 
year  for  cooling  condensers  In  power-gener- 
ating plants  are  largely  unknown;  additional 
thermal  pollution  Is  sure  to  come  from  the 
new  atomic  power  plant  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Detroit  River. 

Agriculture,  too.  has  made  Its  contribu- 
tion of  toxic  substances  such  as  pesticides. 
In  addition,  drainage  from  heavily  fertilized 
lands  adds  significantly  to  the  nutrients  in 
the  lake. 

Again.  Erie's  four  major  tributaries  alone 
carry  2.6  million  tons  of  silt  Into  the  lake 
annually. 

The  Impact  of  these  substances  man  has 
added  to  Lake  Erie  has  been  devastating. 

Some  of  the  effects  we  cannot  actually  see. 

As  we  ride  across  the  surface  of  the  lake 
few  of  us  realize  that  the  mayfiles,  once  a 
principal  fish  food,  have  largely  disappeared 
to  be  replaced  by  sludge  worms  and  midge 
larvae.  How  many  of  you  realize  that  vast 
areas  of  bottom  water  each  year  become  ut- 
terly devoid  of  the  dissolved  oxygen  that  is 
so  essential  to  life? 

We  may  not  be  aware  of  these  changes, 
but  the  fishes  are. 

In  the  fish  we  do  have  a  clear  and  dis- 
tressing measure  of  our  handiwork. 


In  1953,  just  10  years  ago,  Lake  Erie 
yielded  almost  28  million  pounds  of  flsh— 
good  fish,  excellent  fish. 

Last  year,  this  same  lake  yielded  about 
18  million  pounds  of  flsh. 

While  the  change  in  total  pounds  may 
seem  significant,  the  facts  are  more  dramatic 
when  we  realize  that  the  present-day  catch 
is  not  the  previous  high-priced  preferred  flsh 
but  is  predominantly  described  as  "trash" 
fish. 

What  has  happened  to  the  clsco  which 
once  dominated  commercial  catches?  it  is 
now  a  zoological  rarity. 

What  about  the  gourmet  item  among 
Great  Lakes  fishes,  the  whlteflsh?  Also 
gone. 

The  sauger — gone. 

The  blue  pike — gone. 

The  walleye  Is  at  a  tiny  fraction  of  Its 
former  abundance. 

Look  most  any  direction  today  and  you 
can  see  other  evidences  of  pollution — signs 
on  beaches  that  read,  "Closed;  Unsafe  for 
Bathing" — and  quite  a  few  suspect  that 
many  beaches  not  yet  closed  fall  short  of 
good  minimum  standards  of  safety. 

What  of  the  small-boat  operator?  He 
must  see  that  his  children  do  not  drink  the 
polluted  water  and.  in  many  areas,  the  re- 
freshing dip  overside   Is  a   fading  memory. 

Lake  Erie  still  supplies  good  drinking  water 
for  its  bordering  communities  though  the 
water  intakes  are  pushed  farther  and  farther 
from  shore. 

Technologists  at  city  waterplants  do  a 
superb  job  of  straining  out  the  sewage  and 
killing  of  bacteria.  Yet,  even  they  have 
their  problems  with  viruses.  Evidence  grows 
that  epidemics  of  such  ailments  as  hepatitis 
have  originated  from  such  treated  water 
supplies. 

Water  intakes  may  have  to  be  pushed  even 
farther  from  these  major  sources  of  pollu- 
tion. We  may  see  a  shadow  of  the  future 
at  Detroit  which  Is  now  pushing  a  pipeline 
some  60  miles  to  a  safer  source  of  water  In 
southern  Lake  Huron.  Accounts  say  this  is 
costing  the  city  a  neat  $98  million — a  rather 
stiff  price  to  pay  for  man's  thoughtless  pol- 
lution of  beautiful  Lake  Erie. 

I  must  say  In  honesty  that  the  outlook 
Immediately  ahead  is  not  too  bright  for  those 
interested  in  Lake  Erie  for  angling,  commer- 
cial fishing,  boating,  and  swimming  unless 
positive  action  Is  taken  to  redeem  the  lake 
from  the  debris  under  which  we  are  bury- 
ing it. 

Both  anglers  and  commercial  fishermen 
will  have  to  do  for  a  while  with  what  is  now 
available. 

Commercial  operators  in  particular  will 
need  to  Improve  methods  of  catching,  han- 
dling, processing,  and  marketing — in  short, 
learn  to  squeeze  out  a  better  margin  from 
a  pound  of  fish. 

The  high  pricqd  species  now  so  scarce  are 
not  likely  soon  to  be  plentiful  for  more  than 
short  periods  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Boatmen  cannot  hope  for  improved  water, 
and  swimmers  can  anticipate  the  further 
closing  of  beaches.  City  water  departments 
may  face  growing  difficulties. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  this  problem. 

We  cannot  tolerate  having  Lake  Erie,  al- 
ready badly  polluted,  deteriorate  to  a  verita- 
ble cesspool. 

At  the  same  time,  we  know  that  we  have 
a  vigorous,  expanding  culture.  We  shall  have 
more  Industry,  more  Intensive  agriculture, 
and  more  people. 

We  cannot  reduce  sewage  by  a  return  to  the 
backyard  privy  and  the  garbage  hole;  we 
cannot  reforest  all  our  farmlands;  we  can- 
not dismantle  our  factories  and  powerplants. 
Yet,  we  must  reduce  pollution  of  the  lake  if 
It  Is  to  continue  to  be  useful. 

Is  this  problem  without  solution?   No. 

Will  it  be  complex  and  difficult  and  require 
long-term  research  and  development?     Yes. 
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Will  the  solution  be  costly?  Yes,  but  the 
reward  will  be  great. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  the  problem  will  be 
solved,  but  solved  it  must  be  and  solved  It 

will  be.  . 

I  have  every  confidence  that  a  culture  that 
has  produced  the  scientific  breakthroughs 
and  the  fabulous  technical  developments  of 
recent   decades   can    handle    our   Lake   Erie 

oroblem.  ,         ^  . 

First,  we  must  realize  that  it  Is  not  a  prob- 
lem of  the  sport  or  commercial  fishermen, 
of  yachtsmen,  of  swimmers,  of  waterplant 
technologists,  of  owners  of  industrial  plants, 
of  public  health  officials  but  rather  is  a 
problem  of  the  entire  Lake  Erie  conununlty— 
no  exceptions. 

The  future  of  this  region  depends  upon — 
requires — demands  a  solution. 

If  we  delay  our  start  longer,  we  may  be  in 
the  position  of  a  young  prizefighter  I  once 
knew.  He  had  been  taking  a  beating  for 
eight  rounds.  When  he  came  back  to  his 
corner  his  second  cautioned,  "As  it  stands 
now,  you  gotta  knock  that  guy  out  to  get  a 

draw." 

Now  is  not  the  time  for  mutual  recrimina- 
tion or  conservative  procrastination.  We 
must  lend  our  joint  support  to  Immediate 
action.  The  more  we  delay,  the  greater  will 
be  everyone's  Injury.  I  believe,  and  I  am 
sincere  In  the  belief,  that  what  man  has  pol- 
luted— man  can  reclaim. 

I  believe  that  Lake  Erie  can,  and  that 
Lake  Erie  will,  be  returned  to  a  clean,  spar- 
kling lake  where  fiora  and  fauna  will  abide 
in  goodly  numbers  and  man  will  be  able  to 
enjoy  a  generous  portion  of  the  fishing  re- 
wards of  yesterday. 

But  we  can't  do  that  by  mere  wishful 
thinking. 

We  must  act,  and  we  must  act  now,  to  stop 
this  Infernal  pollution. 

We  must  find  new  dumping  grounds  for 
our  wastes  and  we  must  find  them  now. 

We  must  realize  that  clean  water  Is  as  nec- 
essary to  life  as  is  clean  air  and  clean  food, 
and  we  must  realize  that  now. 


WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE  OF  DI- 
RECT MAIL  ADVERTISING  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  attend  yesterday 
the  breakfast  of  the  Washington  con- 
ference of  the  Direct  Mail  Advertising 
Association  at  the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel. 

The  Postmaster  General,  the  Honor- 
able John  A.  Gronouski,  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker,  and  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  the  Postmaster 
General's  fine  address. 

Mr.  Gronouski  explained  certain  fea- 
tures of  the  Post  Office  Department's 
continuing  program  to  provide  for  more 
efficient  handling  of  bulk  second-  and 
third-class  mail.  Pointing  out  the  great 
and  growing  burden  placed  on  local  post 
offices  by  the  necessity  of  sorting  vast 
amounts  of  bulk  material,  Mr.  Gro- 
nouski said  that  his  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  service  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost  has  prompted  the  deci- 
sion to  initiate  a  program  of  mandatory 
presorting  by  ZIP  code  for  bulk  second- 
and  third-class  mailers. 


The  full  text  of  Mr.  Gronouski's  ad- 
dress follows : 

Address  by  John  A.  Gronouski,  Postmaster 
General 
We  are  living  in  a  time  of  change. 
And  change  Is  demanding  and  often  pain- 
ful.   Old  customs  and  habits  are  wiped  away. 
Familiar  surroundings  disappear.     Comfort- 
able routines  are  disrupted.     Accepted  theo- 
ries are  demolished  overnight. 

But  each  change  offers  an  opportunity  as 
well  as  a  challenge.  If  we  are  wise  and  bold 
and  Imaginative,  we  can  bend  it  to  our  ad- 
vantage. 

If  not — If  we  resist  it  and  cling  to  past 
ways,  because  It  Is  easier  to  do  so — the  tide 
of  events  will  surely  overwhelm  us.  The 
formidable  dinosaur  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  because  it  could  not  adapt 
Itself  to  a  changing  environment.  And,  If 
we  In  this  age  have  the  advantages  of  Intelli- 
gence and  choice  that  the  dinosaur  lacked, 
we  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  a  million  years 
to  make  up  our  minds.  The  crush  of  events 
Is  upon  us.  and  the  opportunity  Is  gone  al- 
most before  we  know  It  is  there. 

Consider  the  revolution  that  has  taken 
place  In  the  area  of  customer  relations  In  20 
short  years.  Two  decades  ago,  the  motto  of 
American  retailers  was  "Service  with  a  smile," 
and  the  public  demanded  that  service  as  a 
matter  of  course.  We  were  waited  on  by 
clerks  behind  every  counter — and  the  mer- 
chandise we  bought  was  delivered  to  our  door. 
Today,  the  motto  Is  "Serve  yourself,"  and  we 
have 'seen  just  the  beginning.  Now,  people 
select  their  own  food  In  supermarkets,  flock 
to  self-service  department  and  drugstores, 
park  their  own  cars,  and  operate  their  own 
elevators.  There  are  even  Indications  they 
may  soon  be  pumping  their  own  gas.  They 
get  their  own  coffee  and  soft  drinks  out  of 
vending  machines,  write  out  their  own  trip 
Insurance  and  rent  their  own  trucks. 

The  days  of  the  carriage  trade  are  over. 
The  age  of  self-service  is  upon  us. 

But  there  are  advantages  of  self-service,  as 
well  as  demands.  The  customer  is  asked  to 
do  part  of  the  work,  but  he  saves  money  In 
the  process.  The  pre-packaged  cut  of  meat  Is 
cheaper  than  the  one  the  butcher  has  to  spe- 
cially prepare. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  benefits 
that  accrue  from  self-service  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  telephone  company.  In  past 
years,  when  you  wanted  to  call  long  distance, 
you  asked  the  operator  to  dial  It  for  you. 
Today,  you  dial  It  yourself.  And  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  was  recently 
able  to  announce  a  rate  reduction  for  long- 
distance calls. 

All  this  Is  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
today's  labor  Is  too  dear  a  commodity  to 
waste  on  actions  that  the  customer  can  do 
himself.  That  is  one  of  the  basic  economic 
truths  of  our  time,  and  the  businessman  who 
Ignores  It  does  so  at  his  own  peril. 

Today,  the  revolution  of  self-service  has 
caught  up  with  the  Post  Office  Department, 
and  the  decision  Is  mine  whether  to  ignore  it 
or  to  accept  it  as  a  welcome  opportunity. 
Either  way,  the  decision  must  be  made — and 
It  must  be  made  now. 

Since  I  last  spoke  to  you.  a  year  ago.  our 
mall  volume  has  soared  by  2  billion  pieces. 
Our  annual  rate  of  72  billion  pieces  Is  half  as 
much  as  the  rest  of  the  world's  combined  vol- 
ume. Since  1940.  It  has  increased  by  166  per- 
cent. 

This  is  what  we  call  the  "mail  explosion. 
And  the  main  contributing  factor  to  this 
mail  explosion  has  been  the  sharp  rise  In 
business  mall,  which  accounts  for  80  percent 
of  today's  volume.  Last  year,  our  volume  of 
second-class  mall  was  SU  billion  pieces. 
And  third  class  amounted  to  another  18 Vi 
billion  pieces.  Together,  they  totaled  a  rec- 
ord 27  billion  pieces — 39  percent  of  our  over- 
all volume. 

And  yet,  despite  this  fantastic  growth,  we 
are  using  the  same  system  of  sorting  and 


handling  the  mall  as  we  did  25  years  ago.  It 
Is  cumbersome  and  slow.  It  Is  also  pro-^ 
hlbltlvely  expensive.  In  1932,  a  3 -cent  stamp 
paid  for  nearly  2  minutes  of  a  postal  em- 
ployee's time.  Today's  5-cent  stamp  covers 
less  than  a  minute  of  his  time. 

If  we  continue  along  this  road,  if  we  con- 
tinue to  Ignore  the  economic  facts  of  life.  If 
we  close  our  eyes  to  the  advantages  of  mod- 
ern technology — in  other  words.  If  we  keep 
adding  thousands  of  new  employees  each 
year  to  handle  the  swelling  mall  volume,  I 
can  guarantee  you  what  the  results  will  be: 
First,  our  service  would  deteriorate  because 
no  matter  how  many  employees  we  have, 
we  would  be  unable  to  keep  the  mall  from 
logjamming  In  our  major  metropolitan 
areas. 

And  second,  our  rates  would  go  up,  and 
up,  and  up. 

In  other  words,  you,  the  American  mailer, 
would  be  paying  more  and  enjoying  It  less. 

I  carmot  allow  this  to  happen.  If  I  did, 
you  would  be  the  first  to  say  I  had  failed 
In  my  public  trust — and  you  would  be  right. 
My  responsibility  is  to  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible postal  service  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost,  and  I  intend  to  fulfill  that  responsi- 
bility. 

And  so  I  have  come  here  today  to  spell 
out  to  you  the  only  practical  Solution  to  our 
present-day  postal  problems:  modernization 
of  our  1926  second-  and  third-class  presorting 
regulations  to  conform  to  the  ZIP  code  pro- 
gram. 

It  might  be  noted  that  this  represents  the 
first  significant  change  In  those  regulations 
In  nearly  40  years,  and  It  Is  long  overdue. 

First,  let  me  say  that  the  program  I  am 
about  to  outline  for  you  Is  not  one  which 
has  been  hastily  thought  out.  In  reaching 
our  final  conclusions,  we  were  guided  as 
much  by  your  problems  as  we  were  our  own; 
as  much  by  the  economic  realities  In  the 
Industry  as  by  the  economic  pressures  on  the 
postal  service.  I  might  mention  that  the 
questionnaires  sent  out  and  compiled  by 
your  association  and  others  provided  us  with 
an  Invaluable  yardstick  in  this  regard.  We 
were  hopeful,  for  example,  that  we  could 
have  the  entire  Industry  completely  ZIP 
coded  and  presorting  within  6  months — or 
within  a  year  at  the  outside.  This  would 
have  represented  a  tremendous  savings  to  us 
at  a  time  when  even  the  smallest  savings  are 
vital.  But  after  studying  the  reactions  of 
your  members,  we  decided  it  just  didn't  give 
bulk  mailers  enough  time.  We  also  consid- 
ered a  proposal  to  make  an  extra  charge  for 
un-ZIP  coded  bulk  mall  after  next  January 
1,  but  again,  we  listened  to  you  and  decided 
against  It. 

We  believe,  then,  that  the  program  we  have 
come  up  with  Is  a  modest  one.  representing 
the  fairest  possible  compromise  between  the 
pressures  on  you  and  the  pressures  on  us. 

The  regulations  will  go  into  effect  In  two 
steps. 

Starting  July  1  of  this  year,  we  are  going 
to  require  second-  and  third-class  bulk  mail- 
ers—meaning those  who  enjoy  a  rate  differ- 
ential—to presort  by  sectional  centers  some 
of  the  mail  they  are  now  massing  at  State 
distribution  points.  By  "some  of  the  mail"  I 
mean  those  bundles  which  would  make  up  a 
third  of  a  sack  per  sectional  center  but 
which  would  not  constitute  enough  for  a  di- 
rect shipment  to  individual  cities.  The  re- 
mainder you  will  send  In  a  State  sack  as 
before  This  also  will  have  no  effect  on  ship- 
ments now  going  directly  to  cities  and  car- 
rier stations. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this 
Is  a  modest  requirement.  It  Is  somethmg 
you  can  do  now  to  help  relieve  part  of  our 
mail  congestion.  And  although  it  is  modest, 
it  wlU  mean  a  considerable  savings  to  us. 

Actually,  it  affects  only  a  few  hundred  or 
so  of  our  275,000  second-  and  third-class  bulk 
mailers— and  it  requires  very  little  of  them. 
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At  the  present  time,  third-class  mailers  are 
required  to  make  up  their  mall  In  bundles 
if  there  are  10  or  more  pieces  going  to  the 
same  city.  For  second-class  mailers  the 
bundle  requirement  is  six  or  more  pieces  to 
the  same  city. 

Under  present  regulations,  when  there  are 
enough  of  these  bundles  to  any  one  city  to 
fill  a  third  cf  a  sack,  the  mailers  send  It  di- 
rect. The  rest  they  put  in  State  sacks  for  a 
single  distribution  point.  What  we  are  now 
attempting  to  do  is  alleviate  the  congestion 
at  these  State  distribution  points  by  divert- 
ing some  of  these  bundles  to  our  566  sec- 
tional centers. 

The  only  new  requirement  this  will  place 
on  bulk  mailers  is  to  know  what  sectional 
center  serves  each  city  and  town  he  is  mail- 
ing to.  to  mark  the  proper  sectional  center 
on  the  top  of  each  bundle,  and  then,  if  there 
are  enough  bundles  to  a  given  sectional  cen- 
ter, to  sack  them  separately  and  send  them 
direct. 

In  most  cases,  there  will  be  at  least  one 
piece  of  mail  for  each  bundle  which  is  al- 
ready ZIP  coded.  All  the  mailer  has  to  do 
is  put  the  sectional  center  number  on  top 
to  identify  the  bundle  and  put  the  bundle  in 
the  corresponding  sack.  If  there  is  no  ZIP 
coded  mail  in  a  bundle,  the  mailer  will  have 
to  look  up  the  number — but  only  the  first 
time  if  he  makes  up  some  tags  for  future 
use. 

That  Is  the  preliminary  step  in  our  new 
regulations.  It  is  modest,  but  It  is  impor- 
tant to  us. 

The  second  step  will  require  all  bulk  sec- 
ond- and  third-class  mall  to  be  completely 
ZIP  coded  by  January  1,  1967 — that's  23 
months  from  now — and  presorted  by  all  five 
numbers.  Any  un-ZIP  coded  mall  after  that 
time  will  be  subject  to  the  single  piece  rate. 
Here  is  how  the  program  will  work: 

You  will  continue  to  bundle  your  mail  as 
before — on  the  basis  of  10  pieces  or  more  for 
thlrd-claso  and  six  or  more  for  second-class — 
but  vou  will  be  required  to  make  up  biuidles 
for  delivery  units,  post  offices,  and  sectional 
centers. 

If  you  have  enough  mail  with  the  same 
five  ZIP  code  numbers  to  fill  a  third  of  a 
sack,  you  will  presort  it  and  send  it  direct  to 
the  carrier  station. 

Of  the  remainder,  you  will  presort,  sack, 
and  send  direct  that  mail  which  makes  up  a 
third  of  a  sack  to  the  same  city  post  office. 

Of  the  mail  still  remaining,  you  will  pre- 
sort that  which  makes  up  a  bundle  or  third 
of  a  sack  to  a  sectional  center. 

All  the  rest  you  will  presort  and  bundle  by 
sectional  center,  but  send  It  in  a  State  sack. 
This  Is  the  very  heart  of  our  ZIP  code  pro- 
gram. In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  most  far- 
reaching  single  postal  innovation  of  the  20th 
century.  Since  we  are  now  drafting  legisla- 
tion to  require  presorting  by  all  large  volume 
mailers.  Including  first  class,  we  will  be  in  a 
good  position  to  handle  any  volume  of  busi- 
ness mail  this  Nation  can  generate — and 
handle  it  speedily,  efficiently,  and  economi- 
cally. Under  ZIP  code,  we  will  be  moving 
well  over  50  percent  of  the  Nation's  mail 
without  even  unbagglng  It  until  it  reaches 
Its  destination  area. 

This.  then,  is  our  blueprint  for  the  future. 
The  decisions  have  been  made.  We  are  now 
asking  for  your  cooperation  and  your 
support. 

I  would  be  foolish  to  believe  that  these 
decisions  will  be  unanimously  popular. 
Some  large  volume  mailers  are  not  going  to 
find  them  to  their  liking.  But  I  must  say  In 
all  candor  that  they  would  like  the  alterna- 
tive even  less.  And  make  no  mistake  about 
It.  the  alternative  Is  a  sizable  rate  increase 
now — and  a  succession  of  such  increases  In 
the  years  to  come.  I  look  upon  mandatory 
presorting  by  ZIP  code  as  a  stitch  In  time; 
Inconvenient  for  a  short  time,  perhaps,  but 
an  inconvenience  which  will  save  mailers 
countless  millions  of  dollars  In  the  long  run. 


I  think  if  you  look  at  it  from  this  point 
of  view,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  the 
only  realistic  course  we  can  take. 

I  know,  too,  therfe  are  those  of  you  who 
would  prefer  a  rate  Increase  over  a  manda- 
tory presorting  program,  thinking  it  would 
be  cheaper  in  th^long  run.  But  again,  I  ask 
you  to  remembe'that  without  ZIP  code,  we 
are  not  talking  about  one  Increase,  but  a 
whole  series  of  them  to  keep  up  with  our 
rising  costs. 

As  you  probably  know,  I  have  established 
an  advisory  panel,  made  up  of  distinguished 
members  of  the  American  business  and  labor 
communities,  to  conduct  a  thorough  study 
of  this  whole  rate  question  and  to  assist  me 
in  making  my  recommendations  to  President 
Johnson.  Certainly,  I  would  not  want  to 
prejudice  the  conclusions  of  that  panel  by 
making  any  premature  recommendations  on 
my  own.  But  I  think  you  should  under- 
stand that  the  more  efficiencies  we  develop 
with  your  cooperation,  the  more  modest  the 
increase  will  be — should  there  be  one  at  all. 

In  the  meantime,  we  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment are  doing  our  share  to  save  money 
whenever  and  wherever  possible. 

We  are  now  preparing  legislation  which 
would  permit  us  to  lease  automobiles  for  our 
31,000  rural  letter  carriers  in  lieu  of  the 
present  method  of  paying  them  12  cents  a 
mile.  Studies  show  that  we  can  save  between 
$25  and  $30  million  annually  under  this  pro- 
gram alone. 

We  are  also  looking  into  the  possibility  of 
direct  post  office  construction  of  our  large 
post  offices — a  program  which  we  believe  will 
result  in  a  cost  savings  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  over  the  years. 

We  are  forging  ahead  with  our  vertical 
improved  mail  program  in  high-rise  office 
buildings.  VIM,  as  this  program  Is  called, 
employs  a  sophisticated  system  of  vertical 
conveyors  to  deliver  office  building  mall  and 
It  is  to  our  carrier  costs  what  presorting  is 
to  our  sorting  costs. 

And  finally,  we  are  carrying  forward  our 
mechanization  in  those  poft  offices  where 
such  a  program  can  really  be  effective;  in 
other  words,  where  the  mail  volume  justifies 
It.  One  of  the  most  important  developments 
in  this  area  Is  the  development  of  an  optical 
tcanner  which  is  capable  of  "reading"  ZIP 
codes  on  envelopes  and  then  sorting  those 
envelopes  at  the  rate  of  35,000  an  hour.  This 
machine  will  represent  a  tremendous  break- 
through in  our  efforts  to  process  mail  that 
has  not  been  presorted,  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  we  plan  to  install  the  first  one  in 
a  major  post  office  within  a  year. 

So  this  is  not  a  one-way  street.  We  are 
asking  for  your  coopertaion  to  hold  down 
our  costs,  but  we  are  making  a  gigantic  effort 
ourselves. 

But  I  want  to  make  It  clear  to  you  that 
we  are  talking  about  more  than  saving  you 
money  when  we  ask  you  to  presort  by  ZIP 
code.  We  are  talking  about  Improved  serv- 
ice, as  well.  As  I  said  earlier,  my  responsi- 
bility is  to  provide  not  only  mall  service  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost,  but  the  best  pos- 
sible mail  service  as  well.  And  there  Is  no 
question  but  that  presorting  will  speed  your 
mall  by  allowing  It  to  bypass  terminal  stops 
and  go  direct  to  Its  destination  area. 

And  even  then  we  will  not  be  satisfied.  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  as  long  as  I  am  Post- 
master General,  I  will  spare  no  effort  to  give 
you  the  kind  of  service  you  want  and 
deserve. 

Just  yesterday,  I  met  with  our  volume 
mailer  committee  to  seek  new  ways  of  pro- 
viding that  service.  This  is  a  continuing 
voluntary  committee  made  up  of  leaders 
from  the  mailing  Industry — Including  a  rep- 
resentative of  your  own  association — which 
meets  with  the  technical  people  and  execu- 
tives of  the  Post  Office  Department  to  discuss 
problems  of  mutual  Interest.  It  Is  strictly 
a  working  committee,  the  success  of  which 


will  depend  on  the  freedom  of  its  members 
to  speak  frankly  and  openly. 

The  existence  of  this  committee  goes  back 
to  the  statement  I  made  at  the  beginning  of 
my  speech.  The  age  of  self-service  is  upon 
us.  If  we  approach  tomorrow  with  a  sense 
of  unity  and  cooperation,  there  are  no  prob- 
lems which  we  cannot  solve. 

There  Is  no  other  way  to  do  It. 


MEDAL  OF  HONOR  FOR  JOHN  P 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  72  of 
my  colleagues  recently  joined  with  me  in 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  permit 
awarding  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  to  our  late  President  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy. 

•  These  proposals  would  recognize  John 
Kennedy  not  only  for  his  peerless  lead- 
ership as  head  of  the  Nation's  Armed 
Forces,  but  also  for  his  heroic  courage 
as  a  pioneer  of  freedom,  his  gallant  and 
unselfish  devotion  to  the  service  of  his 
country,  and  his  everlasting  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  world  peace. 

The  life  of  John  Kennedy  is  certainly 
symbolized  by  the  Navy  Medal  of  Honor 
which  carries  the  figure  of  Minerva— the 
Union — and  the  words  "wise  in  the  in- 
dustries of  peace  and  in  the  arts  of  war." 

I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  take 
note  of  the  support  which  this  proposal 
has  already  received  and  give  it  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration  so  that  it 
may  move  quickly  to  the  floor. 

I  suspect  that  across  the  country  there 
will  be  a  smattering  of  people — a  very 
small  minority  if  my  mail  to  date  is  a  re- 
flection— who  may  not  be  pleased  with 
swift  action  on  this  proposal.  Yes,  I 
regret  that  there  may  be  some  who  will 
not  agree  that  our  fallen  leader  deserves 
the  Medal  of  Honor,  who  will  argue 
against  it  on  narrow  partisan  or  sectional 
grounds. 

I  predict  that  the  dissidents  will  con- 
tinue to  be  small  in  number,  a  prediction 
based  not  only  upon  my  mail  but  on  the 
fact  that  the  bill's  sponsors  include  Re- 
publicans as  well  as  Democrats,  liberals 
as  well  as  conservatives,  northerners  as 
well  as  southerners,  easterners  as  well  as 
westerners.  They  are  men  and  women 
of  the  Union  who  have  put  political  and 
sectional  quarrels  aside,  who  have  recog- 
nized without  fear  or  favor  that  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  not  the  Presi- 
dent of  one  party  or  of  one  region,  but 
of  the  entire  Nation. 

The  relatively  few  dissidents  in  the 
land,  of  course,  will  not  openly  admit 
that  their  objections  are  based  on  petty 
motives.  They  undoubtedly  will  claim 
that  John  Kennedy  did  not  possess  the 
qualities  demanded  by  the  Medal  of 
Honor. 

They  will  probably  argue  that  he 
Jacked  courage — conveniently  forgetting 
his  great  courage  both  as  a  lieutenant  in 
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the  Pacific  war  of  two  decades  ago  and 
as  Commander  in  Chief  during  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  of  only  2  years  ago. 
The  dissidents  may  also  allege  that 
John  Kennedy  contributed  nothing  to 
world  peace— again  conveniently  forget- 
ting his  success  in  obtaining  the  limited 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  heralded  around 
the  globe  as  a  first  step  forward  in  man's 
quest  of  a  world  without  war. 

To  those  who  woufd  forget  the  record 
of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  I  quote  in 
part  a  resolution  adopted  by  numerous 
chapters  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, an  organization  of  former  fighting 
men  who  have  spilled  their  blood  on  the 
field  of  battle: 

Whereas  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  served 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in 
time  of  war  with  exceptional  honor,  distinc- 
tion, and  heroism,  all  beyond  the  call  of 
duty;  and 

Whereas  he  continued  to  devote  his  life 
to  the  service  of  his  country  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  as  a  U.S. 
Senator  from  Massachusetts;    and 

Whereas  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  became 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Nation;  and 

Whereas  in  November  1963  President  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  gave  his  life  in  the  serv- 
ice of  our  country;  and 

Whereas  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  per- 
sonified all  of  the  qualities  called  for  in  the 
awarding  of  this  Nation's  highest  military 
decoration  and  honor :  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  (is  urged)  to  seriously  consider  the 
posthumous  awarding  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  to  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
who  gave  the  full  measure  of  devotion  to 
his  country  in  the  neve*  ceasing  battle  for 
the  freedom  and  equality  of  all  men  every- 
where. 

The  dissidents  may  have  forgotten 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  we  can  all  be  grateful  that  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  do  not  have 
short  memories. 

I  suspect,  too,  that  when  the  dissidents 
discover  the  futility  of  challenging  the 
courage  and  patriotism  of  John  Kennedy 
they  will  fall  back  to  a  false  front  of  nit- 
picking. 

They  will  likely  argue  that  our  late 
President  was  not  in  the  Army  or  Navy 
when  he  gave  his  life  on  that  dark  No- 
vember day.  But  again  the  dissidents 
forget.  They  forget  that  according  to  the 
Constitution  he  was  the  "Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  Unit- 
ed States." 

And  they  may  argue  that  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  did  not  die  in  direct 
combat  with  the  enemy.  But  they  forget. 
They  forget  that  as  Commander  in  Chief 
he  could  never  escape — not  even  for  a 
moment — from  the  front  line  of  combat. 
His  was  the  ultimate  responsibility  on 
all  battlefields,  hot  and  cold,  at  home 
and  abroad,  on  which  we  are  committed 
around  the  globe.  ^ 

To  our  everlasting  sorrow  John  Ken- 
nedy's last  battlefield  was  a  street  in 
Dallas.  The  fact  that  he  wore  no  mili- 
tary uniform  did  not  remove  him  from 
the  gunsight  of  a  nonuniformed  advo- 
cate of  Communism, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  suspect  that  when 
those  who  would  deny  John  Kennedy  his 
Nation's  highest  military  honor  find  their 
argumentative    barricades    have   crum- 


bled before  them,  they  will  retreat  to  the 
trenches  of  what  they  mistakenly  believe 
is  "law  and  precedent." 

I  submit,  however,  that  they  have 
failed  to  learn  either  the  law  or  prece- 
dent. The  statute  authorizing  the  Navy 
Medal  of  Honor  for  men  who  distinguish 
themselves  by  "gallantry  and  intrepidity 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  involv- 
ing actual  combat  with  the  enemy"  also 
states  that  the  medal  may  be  awarded 
for  those  who  show  similar  gallantry  "in 
the  line  of  their  profession." 

This  latter  provision  has  not  lain  dor- 
mant. On  several  occasions  Congress  has 
chosen  to  confer  the  award  on  those  who 
have,  in  the  line  of  their  profession,  gone 
into  combat  against  fear  and  the  un- 
known. 

Thus  it  was  that  Congress  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor  to  Charles  Lindbergh 
for  his  courageous  trans-Atlantic  flight, 
to  Richard  Byrd  for  his  daring  explora- 
tion of  the  polar  regions,  to  Billy  Mitchell 
for  his  broad  foresight  in  the  field  of 
aerial  combat,  and  to  Adolphus  Greely 
for  his  life  of  splendid  public  service 
which  began  as  an  Army  private  and 
ended  as  a  major  general.  » 

It  would  seem  that  law  and  precedent 
have  routed  the  dissidents  from  the  shel- 
ter of  the  trenches. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  make  one 
other  point  at  this  time.  Among  the 
purposes  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  Society — and  I  hasten  to  em- 
phasize that  the  society  does  not  par- 
ticipate in  politics  nor  does  it  lend  its 
support  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  spe- 
cial legislative  considerations — is  "to  in- 
spire and  stimulate  our  youth  to  become 
worthy  citizens  of  our  country"  and  "to 
foster  and  perpetuate  Americanism." 

Who  more  than  John  Kennedy  has  met 
this  criteria  in  this  generation? 

Who  among  us — young  and  old,  rich 
and  poor— still  does  not  hear  his  crisp 
voice  sparking  the  cold  January  air  4 
years  ago: 

Since  this  country  was  founded,  each  gen- 
eration of  Americans  has  been  summoned  to 
give  testimony  to  its  national  loyalty.  The 
graves  of  young  Americans  who  answered  the 
call  to  service  are  found  around  the  globe. 
Now  the  trumpet  summons  us  again — not 
as  a  call  to  bear  arms,  though  arms  we  need; 
not  as  a  call  to  battle,  though  embattled  we 
are;  but  a  call  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  long 
twilight  struggle,  year  in,  and  year  out,  re- 
joicing in  hope,  patient  in  tribulation— a 
struggle  against  the  common  enemies  of 
man:  tyranny,  poverty,  disease,  and  war 
Itself. 

In  the  long  history  of  the  world,  only  a 
few  generations  have  been  granted  the  role 
of  defending  freedom  In  its  hour  of  maxi- 
mum danger.  I  do  not  shrink  from  this  re- 
sponsiblUtv— I  welcome  it.  The  energy,  the 
faith,  the  "devotion  which  we  bring  to  this 
endeavor  will  light  our  country  and  all  who 
serve  it — and  the  glow  from  that  Are  can 
truly  light  the  world. 

And  so  my  fellow  Americans,  ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you:  Ask  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country. 

With  a  good  conscience  our  only  sure  re- 
ward, with  history  the  final  Judge  of  our 
deeds,  let  vis  go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we 
love,  asking  His  blessing  and  His  help,  but 
knowing  that  here  on  earth  God's  work  must 
truly  be  our  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  have 
joined  in  this  legislative  effort  to  award 


the  Medal  of  Honor  now  ask  the  Congress 
to  join  with  history  as  the  final  judge  of 
John  F.  Kennedy's  deeds. 


PRINTING  AS  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
REMARKS  BY  MEMBERS  OF  CON- 
GRESS IN  TRIBUTE  TO  SIR  WIN- 
STON CHURCHILL 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Monday  I 
introduced  a  House  concurrent  resolu- 
tion which  calls  for  the  pi-inting  as  a 
House  document  remarks  by  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  constitute  tributes  to  the 
late  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 

These  remarks  would  be  printed  and 
bound  as  directed  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Printing,  10  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment for  use  by  each  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  15  copies 
for  use  by  each  Member  of  the  Senate. 
This  House  document  would  become  a 
tangible  symbol  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
American  people  for  the  life  of  Winston 
Churchill  and  the  contributions  which 
he  made  during  that  life  of  fourscore 
years  and  ten.  It  will  also  be  a  reminder 
to  us  that  more  than  that  of  any  single 
person,  his  courage,  his  faith,  and  his 
indomitable  will  provided  the  leader- 
ship which  led  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  our  Allies  to  victory  in 
World  War  II. 

As  the  outstanding  Briton  of  this  cen- 
tury, as  an  honorary  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  an  outstanding  leader  of 
the  free  world,  Winston  Churchill  merits 
this  last  tribute  which  we,  the  Congress, 
can  bestow  upon  him. 

I  hope  that  this  resolution  will  be 
favorably  considered  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


VOTE    ON    AID    TO    UNITED    ARAB 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  in  my  hand  a  newspaper  release 
of  the  Republican  congressional  cam- 
paign committee,  which  is  one  of  the 
lowest,  most  reprehensible,  most  con- 
temptible acts  of  any  individual  or  group 
in  my  knowledge.  The  release  is  headed, 
"GOP  Criticizes  Rogers  for  Vote  To 
Help  Nasser."  The  release  quotes  Bob 
Wilson  of  California,  as  stating  that  I 
voted  against  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  on  behalf  of  a  Mid- 
dle East  dictator.  This  statement  and 
conclusion  I  brand  as  a  deliberate  he, 
and  I  would  include  in  that  category  any- 
one   of    the    Republican    congressional 
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campaign  committee  who  was  associated 
with  this  action  or  knew  about  it.  In  my 
opinion  the  only  thing  lower  or  more 
contemptible  than  the  act  itself  would 
be  the  people  responsible  for  it.  It  was, 
without  doubt,  the  most  irresponsible, 
unconscionable,  and  fraudulent  act  that 
I  have  witnessed  in  my  experience  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  smear  campaign  that  is  being  car- 
ried on  by  this  Republican  congressional 
campaign  committee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Bob  Wilson  is  nothing  more 
than  a  cheap,  sordid  attempt  to  mis- 
inform and  mislead  the  public  by  dis- 
tortions of  fact,  misstatements,  half- 
truths,  and  outright  lies.  I  serve  notice 
here  and  now  that  if  this  group  is  to 
continue  this  nefarious  and  infamous 
practice  I  shall  expect  to  meet  it  head- 
on  with  the  truth  and  to  expose  its  vile- 
ness  on  the  floor  of  this  House.  I  would 
hope  that  the  members  of  the  Republican 
congressional  campaign  committee,  in- 
cluding Bob  Wilson,  its  chairman, 
would  exhibit  at  least  some  semblance 
of  honesty,  decency,  and  gentility  by 
ceasing  and  desisting  from  this  sorry 
practice  that  so  resembles  the  Com- 
munist propaganda  methods.  However, 
if  it  is  war  they  want,  and  they  intend 
to  continue  their  attempts  at  character 
assassination  and  to  try  to  drag  the 
names  of  Members  of  this  Congress  into 
the  dirt,  then  I  here  and  now  serve 
notice  on  them  that  it  is  war  they  will 
have. 

The  truth  about  the  vote  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  234  is  quite  simple.  It 
was  a  resolution  making  supplemental 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965,  for  certain  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  A  Re- 
publican amendment  was  offered  to  the 
resolution  which  had  all  the  earmarks 
of  the  rawest  kind  of  political  demagogu- 
ery,  and  in  my  opinion  was  designed 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  trying  to  em- 
barrass the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations, 
both  friendly  and  hostile.  The  amend- 
ment had  nothing  to  do  with  foreign  aid 
but  was  confined  to  the  question  of  sale 
of  surplus  farm  commodities  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  for  local  currency. 
The  foreign  policy  of  this  Nation  is 
vested  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Constitution.  The  sale 
of  surplus  farm  commodities,  on  which 
this  Government  is  paying  storage,  has 
been  provided  for  under  Public  Law  480. 
This  authority  has  been  used  as  a  weap- 
on in  foreign  policy  to  get  hold  of  local 
currencies  without  this  counti-y  needing 
to  use  up  any  of  its  gold  reserves  for  that 
purpose.  The  availability  of  local  cur- 
rencies to  our  Government  is  most  im- 
portant in  dealing  with  all  foreign  na- 
tions. If  we  can  obtain  these  currencies 
without  spending  gold,  our  position  is 
strengthened  and  the  drain  on  our  gold 
reserves  reduced. 

The  entire  political  situation  in  the 
Near  East  is  highly  explosive  and  must 
be  dealt  with  on  a  day-to-day  basis  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Not 
only  the  security  of  this  Nation  is  in- 
volved, but  also  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  of  U.S.   private  capital   invest- 


ments. The  Communists  have  long 
sought  to  gain  control  of  the  vast  oil  re- 
serves under  the  control  of  the  Arab 
countries.  Nothing  would  please  Nasser 
better  than  to  be  afforded  a  propaganda 
weapon  which  he  could  use  to  solidify 
the  entire  Arab  world  against  the  United 
States  and  subsequently  justify  himself 
in  expropriating  properties  belonging  to 
private  investors  of  this  country,  turning 
these  over  to  our  Communist  enemies, 
closing  the  Suez  Canal  and  helping  the 
Communists  to  gain  additional  power  on 
the  continent  of  Africa.  This  is  also  a 
weapon  that  could  be  used  and  no  doubt 
would  be,  against  the  country  of  Israel 
and  the  Jews  all  over  the  world. 

In  my  opinion  the  amendment  that 
was  offered  was  designed,  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  embarrassing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  the  eyes  of 
all  foreign  countries,  but  would  take 
away  from  him  a  weapon  that  has  been 
most  effective  in  our  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  and  hand  this  weapon  and  more 
with  it  over  to  an  untrustworthy,  irre- 
sponsible, and  despicable  dictator  in  the 
Mideast.  The  vote  on  the  amendment 
to  House  Joint  Resolution  234  called  for 
a  choice  between  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Abdel  Gamal  Nasser, 
a  Mideast  dictator.  Anytime  this 
choice  is  offered  me  my  vote  will  be  cast 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  this  country,  and  let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may. 

If  my  Republican  friends  want  to  dem- 
agog I  would  not  deny  them  that  right. 
However,  I  would  hope  in  the  future  that 
they  do  not  demagog  with  the  security 
of  this  country  or  the  private  interests 
of  U.S.  citizens  abroad. 


CHRYSLER    CORP.    EXPANSION    AT 
NEW  CASTLE,  IND. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  very  happy  tt)  announce  that  I 
have  received  word  by  telephone  today 
that  the  Chrysler  Corp.  has  announced 
an  expansion  of  40  percent  in  their 
facilities  at  New  Castle,  Ind.,  a  city 
located  within  the  congressional  district 
which  it  is  my  honor  to  represent  and 
which  is  my  home  city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  area,  interest- 
ingly enough,  that  has  been  classified  as 
a  depressed  area  in  the  past.  It  was  so 
classified  because  a  few  years  ago  the 
Chrysler  Corp.  put  through  a  revamping 
of  their  production  processes,  commonly 
called  automation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  increased  prosperity 
and  expansion  of  the  Chrysler  Corp. 
facilities  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
these  painful  processes  are  usually  self- 
healing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  very  ex- 
tensive programs  that  Chrysler  now  has 
in  operation  and  the  increased  prosper- 
ity to  which  we  can  look  ahead  in  our 
area  as  the  result  of  private  enterprise, 
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the  Chrysler  Corp.  is  certainly  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  its  fine  record  and  efforts 
This  follows  closely  on  the  announced 
program  of  expansion  by  Ingersoll  Steel 
a  subsidiary  of  Borg-Warner.  It,  too' 
comes  as  a  result  of  highly  capable  lead- 
ership and  a  favorable  climate. 


AMENDMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY 
RESPONSIBILITY  ACT  AND  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  FIRE  AND 
CASUALTY  ACT 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  x-equest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
interest  of  providing  to  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  many  visi- 
tors to  our  Nation's  Capital  a  vitally 
needed  increased  measure  of  protection 
against  the  all  too  many  irresponsible 
motorists  who  infest  our  highways.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  which  greatly 
tightens  up  the  District  of  Columbia  Mo- 
tor Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  dangerous, 
the  reckless,  and  the  financially  irrespon- 
sible driver  off  our  highways. 

This  bill,  which  in  many  ways  parallels 
the  proven  and  very  successful  law  of  my 
own  State  of  Illinois  would  amend  present 
District  of  Columbia  law  so  as  to : 

First.  Reduce  from  $100  to  $50  the 
property  damage  necessary  before  an  ac- 
cident report  is  required,  following  which 
the  uninsured  driver  would  be  required 
to  post  a  minimum  of  $500  security,  such 
security  to  be  kept  on  deposit  for  a  mini- 
mum of  2  years  and  failure  to  deposit 
would  entail  suspension  of  license  for  at 
least  2  years  or  until  claims  are  satisfied; 
Second.  Add  a  provision  requiring 
proof  of  financial  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  owner  of  the  auto  involved 
in  an  accident  as  well  as  the  operator, 
and  maintain  proof  for  5  years; 

Third.  Provide  for  the  suspension  of 
both  the  license  and  registration  of  both 
the  owner  and  operator  of  an  uninsured 
vehicle  involved  in  an  accident  or  in  a 
serious  traffic  violation  if  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  are  not  met; 

Fourth.  Impose  a  $25  fee  for  reinstate- 
ment of  a  suspended  license;  and 

Fifth.  Provide  for  the  impoundment  of 
an  uninsured  motorist's  vehicle  involved 
in  an  accident  if  the  financial  and  secu- 
rity requirements  cannot  be  met. 

My  decision  to  sponsor  this  approach 
to  highway  safety  is  dictated  largely  by 
the  spiraling  number  of  auto  accidents 
here  in  our  Nation's  Capital  which  in- 
volve an  increasing  number  of  uninsured 
or  financially  irresponsible  drivers.  In 
too  many  cases  involving  an  uninsured 
driver,  the  other  motorist,  property 
owner,  or  injured  pedestrian  is  left  hold- 
ing the  bag,  unable  to  ob'.ain  restitution 
because  many  of  the  uninsured  drivers 
simply  are  unable  to  pay.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  our  highways  must  be 
made  untenable  to  the  inept,  reckless, 
and  the  financially  irresponsible  driver. 
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The  District  of  Columbia  authorities 
have  revealed  that  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  District  of  Columbia 
registered  autos  lack  liability  or  property 
damage  insurance  and  are  involved  in 
approximately  one-fifth  of  all  District  of 
Columbia  accidents. 

My  approach  to  highway  safety  takes 
a  tack  different  from  those  States  that 
require  compulsory  insurance.  Compul- 
sory insurance  in  the  States  requiring  it 
has  in  many  cases  resulted  in  a  sorry 
mess,  accomplishing  just  the  opposite  of 
what  was  intended. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  compul- 
sory insurance  tends  to  make  the  insured 
driver  overconfident  and  apt  to  take  more 
chances  resulting  in  higher  accident  and 
injury  rates;  it  leads  to  extreme  and  un- 
warranted claims  and  litigation ;  it  leads 
to  much  higher  individual  premiums  and 
administrative  costs  and  it  tends  to  lead 
many  drivers  to  purchase  only  the  abso- 
lute minimum  amount  of  insurance  re- 
quired by  law. 

A  second  bill  which  I  have  introduced 
today  complements  the  aforementioned 
Safety  Responsibility  Act  amendments 
by  amending  the  District  of  Columbia 
Fire  and  Casualty  Act  to  provide  that  all 
auto  insurance  policies  written  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  include  a  provision 
for  protection  against  uninsured  motor- 
ists but  only  if  the  insured  elects  to  carry 
such  coverage — it  would  be  purely 
optional. 

I  will  seek  hearings  on  these  two  im- 
portant bills  for  the  earliest  possible 
date. 


the  matter  and  that  we  will  have  a 
chance  to  vote  for  it  on  the  House  floor 
in  the  near  future. 


Teagije  of  Texas;  Mr.  Natcher,  of  Ken- 
tucky; Mr.  LIPSCOMB,  of  California;  Mr. 
PiRNiE,  of  New  York. 


EXCISE  TAX  REPEAL 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  to  repeal  the  Fed- 
eral excise  tax  on  luggage,  handbags, 
cosmetics,  jewelry,  and  furs.  These 
taxes  were  levied  in  1941  and  at  that  time 
had  a  twofold  purpose:  First,  to  raise 
revenue  to  aid  the  war  effort;  second,  to 
discourage  the  purchase  of  such  items 
so  that  the  materials  involved  might  be 
devoted  to  war  purposes. 

Almost  20  years  have  passed  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  and  yet  these  taxes 
are  still  with  us.  For  the  consumers,  it 
is  a  direct  burden  on  their  purchasing 
power.  For  the  retailers,  it  constitutes 
an  administrative  burden  since  forms 
must  be  filed,  records  must  be  kept,  and 
remittances  made  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

In  view  of  this  I,  for  one.  was  quite 
delighted  that  the  President  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  said: 

More  money  will  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  consumers  by  a  substantial  cut  in  excise 
taxes. 

The  Republican  minority  made  this 
very  point  last  year,  but  without  success. 

It  Is  my  hiope  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  will  consider  favorably 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
STANDING    COMMITTEES 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  RES.  175 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  standing  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Government  Operations: 
Edward  J.  Guhney,  of  Florida. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 
James  T.  Broyhill,  of  North  Carolina. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

OFFICIAL    OBJECTORS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all 
I  desire  to  advise  the  House  that  the  of- 
ficial objectors  on  the  Democratic  side  in 
this  Congress  will  be  as  follows: 

Consent  Calendar :  Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
Colorado,  chairman;  Edward  P.  Boland, 
Massachusetts;  and  John  J.  McFall, 
California. 

Private  Calendar:  Edward  P.  Boland, 
Massachusetts,  chairman;  Robert  B. 
Duncan,  Oregon;  and  John  W.  Davis, 
Georgia.         

BIRTHDAY  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE,  ARKANSAS 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
further  advise  the  House  that  this  is  the 
birthday  of  a  very  prominent  and  be- 
loved Member,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Trimble]. 

Every  person  who  has  served  with  Mr. 
Trimble  knows  that  there  is  no  more  able, 
conscientious  or  effective  Member  of 
this  House.  Every  person  who  has  known 
Mr.  Trimble,  intimately  or  casually,  has 
come  to  appreciate  his  fine  qualities  and 
to  hold  him  in  the  deepest  affection  as 
well. 

As  the  Speaker  stated  so  appropriately 
this  morning,  Jim  Trimble  is  one  of  God's 
noblemen.  All  of  us,  I  am  sure,  wish 
Jim  a  happy  birthday,  and  many  more 
happy  birthdays  in  the  years  to  come. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE 
U.S.  AIR  FORCE  ACADEB^Y 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  9355(a),  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  the  following 
members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Colorado;  Mr.  Flynt,  of 
Georgia;  Mr.  Laird,  of  Wisconsin;  Mr. 
Talcott,  of  California. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE 
U.S.  COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  14,  United  States  Code, 
section  194(a),  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  the  follow- 
ing members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  St. Once,  of  Connecticut;  Mr.  Wyatt, 
of  Oregon. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE 
U.S.  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACAD- 
EMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  46,  United  States 
Code,  section  1126c,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  the 
following  members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Carey,  of  New  York;  Mr. 
Mailliard,  of  California. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  HOUSE 
RECORDING  STUDIO  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  105(c),  Public  Law 
624,  84th  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
House  Recording  Studio  the  following 
Members  of  the  House:  Mr.  O'Brien,  of 
New  York;  Mr.  Steed,  of  Oklahoma;  Mr. 
Devine.  of  Ohio. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE 
U.S.  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  4355(a).  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  the  following 
members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
NAVAJO-HOPI  INDIAN  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  10(a),  Public  Law 
474.  81st  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Navajo-Hopi  Indian  Administration  the 
following  members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Haley,  of  Florida:  Mr.  Mor- 
ris, of  New  Mexico;  Mr.  Berry,  of  South 
Dakota.  

APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  FEDERAL  RECORDS  COUNCIL 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  6,  Public  Law  754, 
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81st  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Federal  Records  Coun- 
cil the  following  members  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  Mr.  Staggers,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Grover,  of  New  York. 


NATIONAL  FISHERIES  CENTER  AND 
AQUARIUM     ADVISORY    BOARD 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  5(a>.  Public  Law 
87-758.  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  National  Fisheries  Center  and 
Aquarium  Advisory  Board  the  following 
members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
KiRWAN.  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Ala- 
bama. 


BOARD  OF   VISITORS   TO   THE   U.S. 
NAVAL  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  6968 « a),  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  the  following  mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Flood, 
of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Friedel,  of  Mary- 
land; Mr.  MiNSHALL,  of  Ohio;  Mr.  King, 
of  New  Yoik. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  A  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  commit- 
tee: 

House  of  Represent.'vtives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Februari/  3,  1965. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  Hoi'.sc, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DE.AH  Mr.  Spe.mcer:  Having  transferred  this 
year  from  subcommittee  No.  1  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  which  has  special 
Jurisdiction  over  immigration  legislation,  it 
would  be  Inappropriate  for  me  to  serve  on 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Policy  to  which  I  was  reap- 
pointed on  February  1,  1965. 

In  accordance  with  custom.  I  hereby  re- 
spectfully submit  my  resignation  from  the 
Joint   Committee  on  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Policy. 
Sincerely, 

RlCH.^RD    H.    POFF. 

The   SPEAKER.     Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  TO  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  IMIVHGRATION  AND  NA- 
TIONALITY POLICY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  iOKsii ,  Public  Law  414, 
82d  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Policy  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  TMr.  McCulloch], 
to  fill  the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


APPALACHIAN      PROGRAM      NEEDS 
CAREFUL  LOOK 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 
land] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  rush  to  approve  the  multibillion- 
dollar  Appalachian  regional  development 
program,  few  voices  are  being  raised  to 
caution  "stop,  look,  and  listen."  Big 
business,  big  labor,  and  I  would  guess  the 
majority  of  the  big  press  of  the  country 
are  either  loud  with  praise  or  silent  on 
this  legislation.  Temperate  and  rea- 
soned voices  are  difficult  to  find. 

Therefore,  it  was  with  a  happy  sense 
of  discovery  that  I  read  the  editorial  on 
the  subject  printed  in  yesterday's  Wall 
Street  Journal,  which  appears  following 
these  remarks.  The  editorial  was  pub- 
lished before  the  vote  in  the  other  body. 
In  one  sentence,  it  stated : 

Political  pressures,  therefore,  are  sure  to 
call  for  vastly  expanded  amounts  of  Federal 
assistance. 

This  foresight  was  confirmed  within 
hours  when  the  other  body  adopted  by 
voice  vote  an  amendment  expanding  the 
potential  scope  of  the  program  to  13 
counties  of  New  York  State  omitted  from 
the  original  comprehension  of  this  huge 
program.  Other  proposals  to  broaden 
the  program  to  include  wide  regions  at 
least  equally  deserving  as  the  13  counties 
in  New  York,  were  turned  back,  in  the 
other  body,  although  we  may  expect  that 
they  will  come  forth  with  their  creden- 
tials in  this  House  before  we  are  done 
with  the  bill. 

So  political  pressures  are  already  much 
at  work,  diluting  whatever  clear  streams 
of  altruism  that  may  have  been  flow- 
ing through  the  original  bill. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  to  be  com- 
plimented on  this  editorial  and  I  urge  all 
Members  to  read  it. 

The  Greatest  Growth  Center 

It  has  long  been  clear  that  the  Govern- 
ment's approach  to  redevelopment  of  "de- 
pressed" areas  has  itself  been  in  need  of 
some  redevelopment.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  changes  imder  consideration 
will  eliminate  the  program's  more  depressing 
aspects. 

One  mildly  heartening  development,  noted 
in  last  week's  Presidential  Economic  Report, 
is  an  Indication  of  a  certain  disillusionment 
with  the  notion  that  just  about  any  area 
can  be  revived  if  you  Inject  enough  Federal 
dollars  into  it.  Up  to  now  that  old  pork 
barrel  theory  has  seemed  to  underlie  most  of 
Washington's  redevelopment  efforts. 

In  the  short  run,  of  course,  the  idea  may 
often  appear  to  work  out.  But  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration have  abundantly  shown  that  merely 
feeding  In  Federal  cash  cannot  restore  health 
to  an  area  lacking  the  manpower,  material 
and  natural  resources  on  which  a  genuine 
revival  might  be  built. 

Prom  now  on,  promises  a  Federal  planner, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Janssen  in  this  newspaper  re- 
cently, the  Government  will  not  be  looking 
merely  for  the  "neediest  cases"  but  for  those 
that  "show  the  most  potential  for  growth." 
That  certainly  sounds  more  sensible,  and  yet 
It  provides  no  guarantee  that  aid  will  not 
continue  to  be  based  more  on  politics  than 
on  economics. 

The  politicking,  in  fact,  may  be  expanded. 
Instead  of  concentrating  on  counties  and 
similar  smaller  areas,  the  Government  now 
proposes  to  make  over  whole  regions,  much 
as  it  Is  trying  to  uplift  the  11 -State  "Appa- 
lachia"  region  in  the  East.    So  sweeping  are 


the  plans  that,  as  some  officials  see  it,  a  pro 
gram   for   upper   New  England  might  even 
move  across  the  border  to  encompass  Can- 
ada's maritime  provinces. 

Washington  officials  insist  it's  not  their  in- 
tent  to  remodel  these  huge  regions  on  their 
own.  They  will  rely  largely  on  plans  drawn 
up  by  State  officials  within  the  regions— 
though  they  add  that  the  States  must  sub- 
mit "rational  plans."  It's  too  early  to  tell 
whether  the  States  definition  of  "rational" 
will  always  conform  with  Washington's. 

Some  questions  of  definition  could  arise 
when  it  comes  to  designating  the  "growth 
centers"  which  are  to  get  the  bulk  of  Federal 
aid.  Practically  every  community  considers 
itself  a  growth  center  and  local  pride  Isnt 
likely  to  be  diminished  by  the  prospect  that 
such  a  designation  will  bring  a  Federal  re- 
ward. If  the  commimity  is  important  pollt- 
Ically  to  the  party  in  power  in  the  State,  is 
it  probable  that  the  State's  officials  win 
choose  to  pass  It  by? 

What  is  much  more  likely  is  already  indi- 
cated by  the  outlook  in  Appalachia.  Though 
Federal  officials  expect  to  wind  up  with  only 
about  50  growth  centers  in  the  area's  359 
counties,  they're  talking  of  labeling  a  lot  of 
the  left-out  localities  secondary  centers  and 
scheduling  them  for  somewhat  smaller  Fed- 
eral help. 

Political  pressures,  therefore,  are  sure  to 
call  for  vastly  expanded  amounts  of  Fed- 
eral assistance.  Meanwhile,  there  is  no  as- 
surance  that  the  regional  approach  will  be 
able  to  surmount  the  practical  problems 
faced  by  the  ARA  or  even  to  avoid  all  of  its 
blunders. 

To  take  one  problem,  the  ARA  has  found 
that  manpower  and  materials  often  must  be 
Imported  from  prosperous  areas  for  projects 
in  distressed  communities,  which  certainly 
limits  the  local  benefit  of  such  activities. 
The  ARA  furthermore  has  sometimes  helped 
set  up  companies  to  compete  with  existing 
firm.s  which  already  were  having  trouble 
finding  enough  business  to  stay  afloat.  In 
short,  the  new  approach  may  possess  all  of 
the  practical  and  political  pitfalls  of  the  old. 

Since  a  dynamic  economy  will  always  en- 
compass areas  that  are  declining  and  others 
that  are  on  tlie  rise,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
few  of  those  having  strong  potential  for 
growth  will  long  be  overlooked  by  private 
business — or  lack  help  from  State  and  local 
governments.  Many  States  and  localities 
are.  in  fact,  far  along  on  such  self-help,  and 
they  might  do  even  more  if  Washington  had 
not  preempted  so  many  of  their  tax  sources. 

Nonetheless,  the  administration  appar- 
ently is  convinced  that  no  growth  centers 
can  properly  grow  without  a  lot  of  heavy- 
handed  help  from  the  Government.  It's  just 
that  sort  of  thinking  that  has  made  Wash- 
ington the  greatest  growth  center  of  them 
all. 


FUTURE  ■  FARMERS  OP  AMERICA- 
LEARNING  TO  DO,  DOING  TO  LEARN 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 
land] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  my  pleasure  last  week  to  meet  with 
Joseph  Perrigo,  a  constituent  of  mine 
who  has  recently  been  selected  as  one  of 
our  four  national  vice  presidents  of  the 
F\iture  Farmers  of  America.  He  was  in 
Washington  for  the  meeting  of  the  stu- 
dent board  of  officers  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America. 
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This  young  man  has  taken  a  year's 
leave  from  his  studies  at  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire  to  serve  this  organiza- 
tion and  its  excellent  program. 

Joe  is  a  well-qualified  leader  and 
spokesman  for  the  Future  Farmers,  and 
a  credit  both  to  them  and  to  his  State, 
having  served  as  vice  president  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Future  Farmers  while 
in  high  school  and  as  president  of  the 
body  during  his  freshman  year  in  college. 
With  five  other  officers  he  will  spend  the 
next  6  weeks  on  a  speaking  tour  of  the 
eastern  half  of  the  country,  talking  to 
men  of  business  and  industry,  after 
which  he  will  spend  the  remainder  of 
the  year  training  Future  Farmers 
throughout  the  North  Atlantic  region  for 
leadership  positions. 

LEADERSHIP,    COOPERATION    AND    CITlZENSHrP 

The  program  of  the  Future  Farmers 
aims  at  developing  agricultural  leader- 
ship, cooperation  and  citizenship.  They 
encourage  and  help  their  members  to 
develop  their  own  individual  farm  pro- 
grams, such  as  Joe  has  done  at  his  fam- 
ily's 10,000  hen  poultry  farm  in  Weare, 
N.H.  They  encourage  the  members  also 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  improving 
their  farm  homes  and  surroundings  and 
to  participate  in  activities  that  benefit 
agriculture  and  rural  life.  And  for  the 
development  of  the  individual  young 
man,  they  stress  scholarship,  thrift,  and 
confidence  in  himself  and  his  work.  In 
New  Hampshire,  where  most  of  our  farms 
are  relatively  small  family  operations, 
the  emphasis  is  on  building  and  improv- 
ing the  facilities  so  that  the  family  farm 
can  retain  its  place  in  competition  with 
the  giant  business-farmers.  The  Future 
Farmers  also  stress  the  place  of  the  farm 
in  the  community  and  the  responsibility 
01  each  individual  to  work  in  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  in  improving  that  com- 
munity. 

"DO-IT-YOtmSELF  '  SPIRIT 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America,  al- 
though sponsored  by  the  vocational  edu- 
cation division  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, is  financed  by  the  fundraising 
efforts  of  its  members  and  by  a  founda- 
tion composed  of  businesses,  industry  and 
farm  organizations.  I  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  spirit  of  independence 
in  itself  is  highly  laudable  and  charac- 
teristic of  the  manner  in  which  the  group 
operates:  local  chapters  support  their 
activities  by  running  concessions  at 
sports  events,  selling  magazine  subscrip- 
tions and  by  raising  and  selling  farm 
products. 

The  activities  of  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America  are  carried  on  in  conjunc- 
tion v.'ith  the  classroom  work  in  high 
school  vocational  agriculture  classes. 
This  learn-by-doing  concept,  along  with 
the  bookwork,  keeps  a  good  balance  be- 
tween the  two  necessities :  learning  tech- 
niques and  methods  on  the  spot  and  the 
kind  of  learning  that  will  prepare  them 
for  living  and  thriving  in  a  modern  agri- 
cultural environment. 

As  Joe  Perrigo  pointed  out  in  our  talk, 
the  farmer  today  must  wear  all  the  hats 
he  used  to — those  of  mechanic,  veteri- 
narian, biologist,  retailer,  administrator 
and  accountant,  but  must  add  a  few 
more.    Today  he  must  also  be  an  espe- 


cially adept  businessman,  advertiser, 
marketing  expert,  conservationist  and 
chemist.  Above  all  he  must  be  imagina- 
tive, resourceful,  and  able  to  do  for 
himself. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING,  RULES  OF  ORDER  STRESSED 

Development  of  aggressive  rural 
leadership  is  an  important  goal.  In 
order  to  prepare  men  for  the  positions 
of  responsibility  they  will  someday  hold 
in  their  communities,  all  meetings  are 
carried  on  with  careful  attention  to  the 
rules  of  parliamentary  procedure.  Pub- 
lic speaking  contests  are  sponsored  and 
the  leadership  of  the  program  is  left  to 
the  boys  themselves,  under  careful  adult 
guidance.  Cooperation  with  other  groups 
and  assumption  of  responsibility  are 
learned  as  they  take  part  in  conmiunity 
service  projects.  Here  again  they  learn 
by  doing. 

The  creed  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  sums  up  a  lot  of  important 
thoughts  and  beliefs,  and  its  application 
transcends  even  the  wide  boundaries  of 
agriculture : 

The  FFA  Creed 
I  believe  in  the  future  of  farming,  with  a 
faith  born  not  of  words  but  of  deeds — 
achievements  won  by  the  present  and  past 
generations  of  farmers;  in  the  promise  of 
better  days  through  better  ways,  even  as  the 
better  things  we  now  enjoy  have  come  up  to 
us  from  the  struggles  of  former  years. 

I  believe  that  to  live  and  work  on  a  good 
farm  is  pleasant  as  well  as  challenging;  for 
I  know  the  joys  and  discomforts  of  farm'life 
and  hold  an  inborn  fondness  for  those  asso- 
ciations which,  even  in  hours  of  discourage- 
ment, I  cannot  deny. 

I  believe  in  leadership  from  ourselves  and 
respect  from  others.  I  believe  in  my  own 
ability  to  work  efficiently  and  think  clearly, 
with  such  knowledge  and  skill  as  I  can  se- 
cure, and  in  tiie  ability  of  organized  farmers 
to  serve  our  own  and  the  public  interest  in 
marketing  the  product  of  our  toil.  I  believe 
we  can  safeguard  those  rights  against  prac- 
tices and  policies  that  are  unfair. 

I  believe  in  less  dependence  on  begging 
and  more  power  in  bargaining;  in  the  life 
abundant  and  enough  honest  wealth  to  help 
make  it  so — for  others  as  well  as  myself;  in 
less  need  for  charity  and  more  of  it  when 
needed;  in  being  happy  myself  and  playing 
square  with  those  whose  happiness  depends 
upon  me. 

I  believe  that  rural  America  can  and  will 
hold  true  to  the  best  traditions  in  otir 
national  life  and  that  I  can  exert  an  influ- 
ence in  my  home  and  community  which  will 
stand  solid  for  my  part  In  that  inspiring 
task. 

Mr.  Speaker,  agriculture  and  rural  life 
are  basic  to  our  American  heritage  and 
essential  to  our  economy.  Young  men 
like  Joe  Perrigo  and  the  men  who  work 
with  the  Future  Farmers  as  advisers  are 
making  an  invaluable  contribution  to  our 
Nation's  future  and  the  way  of  life  we 
cherish.  The  laudable  goals  to  which 
these  young  men  dedicate  their  efforts  is 
best  expressed  in  their  own  motto: 
"Learning  to  do,  doing  to  learn;  earning 
to  live,  living  to  serve." 


CITY  OF  MANCHESTER,  N.H..  FOR- 
MALLY PROTESTS  VA  CUT- 
BACKS 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 


land] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
privileged  to  offer  for  the  Record  a  reso- 
lution adopted  January  19  by  the  Hon- 
orable Board  of  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 
the  City  of  Manchester.  N.H.,  in  which 
the  city  formally  registers  its  protest 
against  the  arbitrary  cutback  ordered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  its  re- 
gional office  in  Manchester.  The  reso- 
lution speaks  for  itself.  It  represents 
another  in  the  growing  list  of  protests 
rising  all  over  the  country  against  the 
VA's  abrupt  decision.  It  provides  an 
additional  reason  why  Congress  should 
investigate  the  entire  decision  promptly 
and  why  the  VA  decision  should  be  de- 
layed until  a  congressional  investigation 
is  completed.  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion calling  for  such  a  delay  and  hope  it 
will  be  considered  in  the  near  future. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution  Relating  to  the  Closing  or  the 
REGIONAL   Veterans'    Administration    Of- 
fice Located  in  the  Crrr  of  Manchester, 
N.H. 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  has  ordered 
the  discontinuance  of  the  regional  Veterans' 
Administration  office  located  in  this  city,  ef- 
fective Jtone  30,  1965;  and 

Whereas  this  agency  was  first  established 
in  this  city  in  the  year  1920  under  the  title 
of  U.S.  Veterans  Bureau,  while  in  the  year 
1924  the  title  was  changed  to  the  regional 
Veterans'  Administration  office,  and  since 
that  date  it  has  faithfully  and  conscientious- 
ly administered  to  the  needs  of  87.000  vet- 
erans and  their  families  located  in  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  besides  providing  for  the 
needs  of  133  patients  hospitalized  at  the 
veterans  hospital  in  this  city,  also  to  200 
patients  hospitalized  at  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Hospital,  and  further  assisting  veterans 
in  securing  more  than  $2  million  under  the 
GI  veterans  home  mortgage  loan  program: 
and 

Whereas  all  veterans  organizations  and 
their  members  located  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  besides  numerous  nonveterans, 
are  conscientiously  and  vigorously  protesting 
the  closing  of  the  regional  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration oflace  In  Manchester,  as  proposed, 
feeling  that  it  will  create  untold  hardship  and 
great  Inconvenience  to  the  American  war 
veterans  and  their  families  who  reside  in  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  board  of 
mayor  and  aldermen  concur  wholeheartedly 
with  the  protests  being  registered  by  the  vet- 
erans residing  in  Manchester,  also  those  vet- 
erans residing  in  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, as  it  will  create  hardship  and  incon- 
venience to  all  veterans  in  New  Hampshire, 
besides  affecting  the  economy  of  this  city,  as 
55  employees,  residents  of  this  city  and  now 
employed  in  this  administration,  will  be  re- 
moved from  the  total  yearly  earnings  of 
citizens  of  this  city;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  all  members  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire delegation  in  Washington,  D.C,  ac- 
companied by  a  copy  of  a  communication  as 
received  by  this  board  from  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  Department  of  New 
Hampshire,  Inc.,  and  to  urge  them  to  do  all 
possible  to  have  the  order  closing  the  regional 
office  of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  located 
In  this  city,  reconsidered  and  rescinded;  and 
be  it  further 
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Resolved.  That  this  resolution  shall  take 
effect  upon  Its  passage. 

Roland  S.  Vallee. 

Mayor. 

Attest. 

M.  J.  Benson, 

City  Clerk. 


CLEVELAND  BILL  WOULD  DELAY  VA 
CLOSINGS  PENDING  CONGRES- 
SIONAL STUDY 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 
l.\nd1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  President  to  order  a  delay  in 
the  proposed  closings  and  cutbacks  in 
the  operations  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration until  Congress  has  completed  its 
investigation. 

This  resolution  merely  asks  the  Presi- 
dent to  delay  the  changes  until  Congress 
has  thoroughly  investigated  the  matter. 
The  VA  decision,  which  includes  plans  to 
reduce  the  regional  offices  at  Manches- 
ter and  White  River  Junction  and  trans- 
fer their  main  functions  to  Boston,  was 
taken  without  any  prior  consultation 
with  Congress.  While  there  is  no  legal 
requirement  that  this  be  done,  it  would 
have  been  prudent  because  Congress 
must  approve  all  appropriations  for  the 
VA  and  is  deeply  concerned  that  needed 
services  to  veterans  are  not  curtailed. 

So  far,  none  of  the  information  pro- 
vided by  the  VA  is  clear  as  to  the  savings 
these  moves  would  make.  Overall  sav- 
ings of  $23,500,000  are  claimed,  but  I 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  precise  fig- 
ures for  Manchester  and  White  River. 
The  nationwide  total  is  minute  when 
contrasted  with  the  $100  billion  Federal 
budget.  The  total  is  also  small  when 
measured  against  the  VA's  announced 
spending  plans — some  $113  million  for 
new  hospitals  in  the  next  few  years. 
Economy,  then,  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
main  reason. 

The  VA  claims,  but  so  far  has  not 
demonstrated,  that  these  moves  would 
inci-ease  its  efficiency.  The  question  re- 
mains whether  these  purported  gains  in 
efficiency  will  not  be  offset  by  reduced 
personal  service  and  increased  central- 
ization of  the  VA.  Such  a  result  would 
be  a  serious  mistake. 

The  increasing  trend  to  concentrate 
Government  services  in  large  cities,  re- 
mote from  the  people  they  are  intended 
to  serve,  should  be  resisted  excent  for 
the  most  compelling  reasons.  Modern 
communications  are  so  swift  that  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  merely  concentrating 
large  numbers  of  employees  in  a  few 
big-city  administrative  centers,  achieves 
any  real  savings.  For  one  thing,  the  cost 
of  office  space  is  higher  in  the  cities. 

The  VA's  plans  for  Manchester  and 
White  River  Junction  reveal  no  savings 
or  improvements  in  efficiency  to  justify 
the  disruptions  involved  both   for   the 


employees    and   for   the   veterans   they 
serve. 

I  shall  raise  these  points  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
and  urge  the  committee  to  demand  com- 
plete answers. 


INCREASES  DUE  TO  WHEAT- 
COTTON  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  tMr.  Pindley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cot- 
ton program  enacted  in  1964  was  her- 
alded as  one  which  would  bring  down 
prices  to  consumers,  and  those  support- 
ing the  wheat  certificate  program  which 
was  paired  with  the  cotton  proposal  de- 
nied that  it  would  result  in  increased 
prices  for  consumers  for  flour  and  flour 
products. 

It  therefore  came  as  a  shock  to  read  the 
official  publication  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  entitled  "Agricul- 
tural Prices"  dated  January  29,  1965. 
The  prices  being  paid  by  consumers — in- 
cluding farmers  of  course — has  jumped 
in  the  past  year  for  such  items  as  flour, 
bread,  cotton  work  shirts,  sport  shirts 
and  union  suits. 

Here  are  the  comparative  prices  as  re- 
ported by  USDA  as  of  December  15,  1963 
and  1964: 

Item: 

25-pound  bag  of  flour $2.18  $2.27 

l-pound  loaf  of  white  bread  .  206  .  21 

Cotton  work  shirt 2.33  2.37 

Long-sleeved  sport  shirt 3.38  3.41 

Heavy  cotton  union  suit 3.07  3.14 


BILL  TO  REPEAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
TAX 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Minshall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  every  indication  that  there  will  be  re- 
peal of  many  of  the  excise  taxes  imposed 
during  World  War  II  as  emergency 
methods  of  raising  revenue.  The 
Byrnes  motion  would  have  accom- 
plished this  last  summer,  of  course,  had 
not  the  majority  party  defeated  it  in  a 
party-line  rollcall  vote  of  185  to  207  on 
June  17. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  the  administra- 
tion has  come  around  to  our  party's  point 
of  vie\y  on  this  issue  and  now  endorses 
repeal  of  these  taxes.  Twenty  years  is  a 
long  emergency  for  temporary  taxing 
purposes.  We  welcome  the  leadership's 
promise  that  in  this  Congress  it  will 
agree  to  elimination  of  retail  excise  taxes 
on  jewelry,  luggage,  handbags,  cosmetics, 
perfumes,  and  furs. 


A  number  of  House  Members,  however, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  also  agree  that 
another  World  War  II  "temporary, 
emergency"  excise  tax  should  be  included 
with  the  so-called  luxury  items.  This  is 
the  communications  excise  tax,  which 
every  household  feels  acutely  when  the 
time  arrives  each  month  to  pay  telephone 
and  telegraph  charges. 

The  telephone  is  the  only  household 
utility  subject  to  excise  taxation,  and, 
v.'hile  the  tax  brings  in  $1  billion  an- 
nually in  revenue,  this  could  be  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  exercise  of 
wise  economies  in  Government  spending. 

Therefore,  I  am  joining  a  dozen  other 
Members  of  the  House  in  introducing  a 
bill  to  repeal  the  communications  tax,  in 
the  hope  that  this  legislation  will  be 
adopted  as  an  amendment  to  the  general 
excise  tax  legislation  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 


A  LETTER  OF  CONSCIENCE 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Martin]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  as  a  Christian  and  an  American  I  am 
opposed  to  persecution  of  any  human  be- 
ings. As  human  beings  we  will  have  our 
differences  of  political  views:  we  will 
practice  different  faiths;  we  will  differ  in 
our  choices  of  vocations,  friendships  and 
associations.  In  all  of  these  differences, 
however,  we  should  be  able  to  practice 
tolerance  in  allowing  the  other  person  his 
full  freedom  of  conscience. 

In  my  military  service  I  visited  the 
concentration  camps  of  the  Nazis.  Prior 
to  coming  to  Congress  I  traveled  to  Rus- 
sia and  saw  firsthand  the  Communist 
persecution  of  those  of  Jewish  faith.  I 
abhor  persecution  in  any  form  and  be- 
lieve the  great  need  in  our  Nation  and 
in  the  world  is  to  recognize  persecution 
and  eliminate  it  wherever  and  whenever 
possible.  ' 

Today  I  received  a  letter  from  one  of 
my  constituents,  Mr.  Jack  Drew,  secre- 
tary of  the  Hugo  H.  Hecht  Lodge  No.  734 
of  the  B'nai  B'rith,  which  I  would  like  to 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House.  Mr.  Drew  aptly 
titles  his  letter  a  "Letter  of  Conscience." 
I  include  it  here  as  a  part  of  these  re- 
marks. 

The  Honorable  James  D.  Martin, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Martin:  This  communication 
can  best  be  categorized  as  a  "Letter  of  Con- 
science." As  Americans  of  Jewish  faith,  we 
are  profoundly  disturbed  by  authorative  re- 
ports of  discriminatory  and  repressive  treat- 
ment of  our  Jewish  brethren  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  To  our  best  knowledge,  the  reports 
incorporate  in  part  the  following  anti-Se- 
mitic actions,  now  in  full  force,  which  are  be- 
ing taken  by  the  Soviet  Union  against  Soviet 
Jewry. 

1.  The  suppression  of  the  full  measure  of 
equality  to  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
which  they  are  entitled  under  the  Soviet 
Constitution. 
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2  The  denial  of  unrestricted  worship  and 
religious  instruction  for  young  and  old  of 
thp  Jewish  faith. 

3  The  denial  of  formal  and  cultural  bonds 
with  Jewish  communities  abroad,  including 
official  exchange  visits  and  religious  pilgrlm- 
aees  to  the  Holy  Land. 

4  The  denial  of  the  right  to  reopen  Jewish 
P.iltural  institutions  and  being  permitted 
the  full  experience  of  Jewish  cultural  life. 

5  The  promulgation  of  anti-Semitic  ac- 
tions by  Soviet  Russian  authorities;  making 
Jews  the  scapegoat  in  the  governmental 
campaign  against  economic  crimes  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  . 

As  American  citizens  of  the  Judeo-Chns- 
tian  heritage,  the  essential  dignity  and 
eauality  of  all  men  is  an  elementary  rell- 
rtous  and  moral  principle.  We  further  affirni 
that  this  principle  is  not  only  incorporated 
into  the  American  way  of  life,  but  its  ap- 
plication is  universal  in  scope,  as  far  as  jus- 
tice and  brotherhood  are  concerned. 

Accordingly,  it  Is  our  contention  that  so 
long  as  this  principle  is  violated  anywhere 
m  modern  civilization,  we  cannot  in  good 
conscience  remain  silent.  We,  therefore,  join 
with  other  Americans  of  all  faiths  and  races 
in  solemnly  appealing  to  the  good  offices  of 
our  legislators  and  leaders  of  government  In 
Washington  to  help  alleviate  the  repressive 
conditions  In  Soviet  Jewry. 

Surely  the  Impact  of  world  opinion  and 
the  searching  spotlight  of  public  exposure 
can  eventuate  a  change  In  the  present  pos- 
ture of  the  Soviet  Union  toward  the  millions 
of  Jewish  Soviet  citizens,  whose  only  guilt  is 
that  they  are  faithful  to  the  religion  of  their 
fathers.  ,    ^ 

We  would  be  grateful  for  any  salutary 
recourse  obtained  through  your  good  offices 
in  Congress  toward  furthering  aid  and  suc- 
cor to  these  victims  of  anti-Semitism  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Jack  Drew, 

Secretary,  Hugh  H.  Hecht  Lodge  No.  734. 


APPORTIONMENT  OF  STATE 
LEGISLATURES 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  FMr.  Langen]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  joint  resolution  to  per- 
mit individual  States  of  our  Union  to 
apportion  the  membership  of  one  house 
of  their  legislatures  on  factors  other 
than  population. 

I  have  long  been  hesitant  to  introduce 
legislation  that  would  interfere  with  de- 
cisions of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  but 
on  occasion  it  seems  imperative  that  we 
do  so.  On  June  14.  1964,  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  the  sovereign  States 
of  the  Union  do  not  have  the  authority 
or  the  right  to  apportion  one  house  of 
their  legislatures  on  the  basis  of  factors 
other  than  population  alone.  Not  only 
d?  I  believe  that  the  decision  was  wrong, 
but  I  believe  the  sensitive  balance  be- 
tween State  and  Federal  powers  will  be 
irreparably  damaged  if  the  Constitution 
is  not  amended  to  reverse  this  decision. 
The  controversy  revolves  around  the 
Court's  interpretation  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  History  reveals  that 
from  its  inception,  the  14th  amendment 
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was  never  intended  to  prevent  a  State 
from  choosing  any  legislative  structure  it 
believed  best  suited  to  its  needs.  In  fact, 
during  the  debate  on  the  amendment  in 
the  House,  it  was  concisely  stated  that 
the  amendment  "takes  from  no  State 
any  right  that  ever  pertained  to  it."  The 
policy  of  apportioning  one  body  of  a 
State  legislature  on  factors  other  than 
population  long  preceded  the  enactment 
of  the  14th  amendment.  And  when  the 
people  of  the  States  agreed  to  form  a 
Union,  it  was  agreed  that  the  political 
rights  of  the  States  should  be  preserved 
under  the  Federal  Constitution. 

There  are  now  50  States  in  our  Union, 
each  with  separate  characteristics,  a 
wide  range  of  local  considerations  within 
each  involving  unique  histoi-y.  geography, 
topography,  climate,  distribution  of  pop- 
ulation, political  heritage,  and  individ- 
ual citizen's  economic,  political  and 
social  interests.  I  would  agree  with  the 
Supreme  Court  that  legislators  represent 
people,  not  trees  or  acres.  But  we  must 
also  realize  that  people  are  not  mere 
numbers  and  must  be  considered  for 
their  needs. 

The  majority  certainly  must  have  ef- 
fective rule,  and  they  do.  But  the  mi- 
nority, too.  is  entitled  to  effective  rep- 
resentation lest  important  segments  of 
our  people  be  completely  subjected  to 
the  will  of  a  temporary  majority.  To 
abandon  this  concept  would  be  to  con- 
vert the  oldest  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  the  world  to  something  poten- 
tially dangerous  to  individual  liberty. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  introduced  a 
resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  so  that  States  may 
apportion  one  house  of  their  legislature 
on  the  basis  of  factors  other  than 
E>opulation. 


future.  This  bill  would  eliminate  any 
repetition  of  those  unbelievable  circum- 
stances of  November  1963. 

This  bill  follows  the  recommendations 
of  the  Warren  Commission  to  make  it  a 
Federal  crime  to  attack  or  assassinate 
the  President,  the  Vice  President,  any 
other  officer  next  in  line  of  succession 
to  the  President,  the  President-elect,  and 
the  Vice-President-elect.  I  sincerely 
urge  the  Congress  to  approve  this  pro- 
posal at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 


THE  CRIME  OF  PRESIDENTIAL 
ASSASSINATION 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  that  would  make 
it  a  Federal  crime  to  attack  or  assassi- 
nate the  President  or  Vice  President,  or 
anyone  in  line  for  the  Presidency,  includ- 
ing the  President-elect  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect. 

It  was  certainly  shocking  to  learn  14 
months  ago  that  there  was  no  Federal 
statute  that  made  it  a  crime  to  assassi- 
nate the  President.  Over  a  year  has 
passed  since  that  tragic  day  in  Dallas 
when  a  stunned  and  mourning  Nation 
watched  local  authorities,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  handle  a  case  that 
was  obviously  one  for  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion. It  was  astounding  to  learn  that 
the  FBI  had  to  wait  until  local  authori- 
ties invited  them  into  the  case. 

Attacks  upon  a  number  of  lesser  Fed- 
eral officials  are  covered  by  the  United 
States  Code,  but  not  the  men  with  which 
the  American  people  have  entrusted  their 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
FRANK  J.  BECKER 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Wydler]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  the  close  of  the  88th  Congress,  I 
have  wanted  to  take  the  floor  and  state 
my  regret  that  my  good  friend  Frank 
J.  Becker  will  no  longer  serve  beside 
me — and  guide  me— in  the  89th  Congress. 
He  was  in  many  ways  a  man  of  con- 
tradictions—humble and  proud,  hard- 
headed,  and  soft-hearted,  unyielding  and 
yet  warm. 

Frank  liked  to  give;  and  he  gave  to 
me  and  his  fellow  man  a  friendship,  love, 
and  dedication  that  is  seldom  to  be  seen 
and  experienced  on  this  earth. 

Frank  was  a  man  among  men;  but  a 
conscious  child  of  God.  It  was  fitting 
that  he  should  choose  to  retire  from 
Congress  and  work  in  the  months  after 
his  decision  with  the  same  intense  de- 
votion which  marked  his  career  during 
the  last  12  years. 

If  a  Representative  is  to  be  worth 
anything  he  must  be  honest,  independ- 
ent, and  fiercely  determined  to  do  what 
is  right.    Frank  was  worth  his  salt. 

When  he  retired,  the  Congress  lost  its 
last  "angry  Congressman."  His  most 
ardent  opponents  will  miss  him.  The 
Congress  is  something  less  without  him. 
His  last  act  as  a  Congressman  was 
typically  a  letter  to  his  constituents.  It 
reveals  the  man  we  all  knew  and  some- 
thing of  the  man  we  could  only  guess  at. 
I  wish  to  spread  it  in  the  Record  for 
posterity,  as  follows: 

Washington  Report 
(From  your  Congressman  Frank  J.  Becker. 
Fifth    District    New    York,    December    16, 
1964) 

Dear  Friend:  As  we  approach  the  end  of 
another  year.  I'm  writing  you  from  Wash- 
ington as  I  wind  up  my  affairs  and  say  finis 
to  my  congressional  career. 

This  task  Is  fiUed  with  memories  and  a 
touch  of  nostalgia.  While  my  decision  not 
to  seek  reelection  was  announced  last  Janu- 
ary, the  full  impact  of  closing  my  career  is 
just  setting  In. 

I  cannot  pick  up  a  file,  walk  down  a  House 
corridor  or  look  out  across  the  Capitol  from 
my  office,  without  the  events  of  the  past  12 
years  rushing  back  at  me. 

I  can  Etui  remember  my  first  Introduction 
to  Washington  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  It 
was  President  Elsenhower's  first  inaugtira- 
tlon  with  all  of  the  pomp  and  ceremony  that 
is  ofBclal  Washington  on  such  occasions. 
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This  first  official  visit  was  marked  by  the 
assignment  of  my  congressional  office,  the 
office  I  was  to  occupy  for  the  next  12  years. 

I  think  the  thing  that  impressed  me  most 
about  this  first  experience  in  Washington 
was  the  fact  that  only  in  America  could  a 
man  of  my  humble  origin  be  elected  to  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world. 

Yet,  here  I  was.  one  of  531  men,  serving  In 
the  Legislature  of  the  greatest  Nation  In  tht 
world.  Subsequent  decisions  I  was  to  par- 
ticipate in  would  not  only  touch  the  lives  of 
180  million  Americans  but,  in  reality,  would 
affect  the  lives  of  over  2  billion  people;  since 
what  Is  done  In  America  must  ultimately 
have  an  Influence  on  the  lives  of  all  the 
world's  people. 

What  a  responsibility,  what  a  privilege, 
what  a  challenge,  and  I  am  no  less  impressed 
today  as  I  prepare  to  retire  as  I  was  then  at 
the  very  beginning  of  my  tenure  in  office. 

From  these  early  days  onward,  march  a 
series  of  Incomparable  experiences  that  no 
newsletter  could  adequately  reveal. 

On  one  occasion  It  meant  crouching  In  a 
trench  In  the  Nevada  desert  witnessing  the 
awesome  spectacle  of  a  mighty  atom  bomb 
explosion.  On  another  occasion  it  meant 
hurtling  through  space  crashing  the  sound 
barrier  In  a  F-104B  jet  fighter.  On  still  an- 
other occasion  It  meant  landing  on  an  air- 
craft carrier  In  the  middle  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

But  my  most  unforgettable  moment  was 
the  day  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
interrupted  by  the  staccato  sound  of  gun- 
fire, and  my  colleagues  and  I  found  ourselves 
the  target  of  a  group  of  fanatical  Puerto 
Rican  nationalists  attempting  to  Impress 
C!ongress  how  badly  they  wanted  Independ- 
ence. 

Yet,  all  of  my  memories  were  neither  ex- 
citing nor  happy.  First,  there  was  the  ever- 
present  specter  of  death,  which  continued  to 
take  the  lives  of  one  and  then  another  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress,  many  of  them  young 
men  and  dear  friends. 

Then  came  the  great  tragedy,  and  I  found 
myself  standing  In  the  Capitol  rotunda  pay- 
ing my  last  respects,  along  with  a  grieving 
nation,  to  our  late  President,  John  F. 
Keruiedy. 

Nevertheless,  these  were  Just  moments  out 
of  12  exciting,  productive  years  la  Wash- 
ington. 

Prom  the  beginning.  It  seems  I  was  des- 
tined to  fight  my  great  battles  over  the  spir- 
itual rather  than  the  material  Issues  facing 
our  Nation. 

First,  I  Introduced  a  resolution  calling  on 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Instruct 
our  United  Nations  delegation  to  request 
that  the  General  Assembly  open  each  session 
with  a  prayer.  Otherwise,  I  felt  it  would  be 
futile  to  struggle  for  peace  in  an  atmosphere 
which  deliberately  excluded  God. 

Unfortunately,  this  sincjere  gesture  was 
blocked  by  our  own  American  State  Depart- 
ment. It  was  their  contention  that  this  ac- 
tion would  offend  Soviet  Russia  and  her 
satellites.  But  then  what  sincere  effort  for 
peace  has  not  offended  the  Communist 
world?  Since  that  time,  I  have  watched  that 
noble,  but  Illusive  goal  of  peace,  slip  further 
and  further  from  our  grasp. 

Next,  was  my  long  and  frustrating  fight  to 
have  the  American  flag  follow  our  American 
servicemen  in  foreign  lands. 

This  struggle  involved  my  campaign 
against  article  7  of  the  Status  of  Forces 
Agreement  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization. This  arrangement  permitted 
foreign  nations  to  prosecute  American  mili- 
tary men  in  their  own  courts.  My  position 
was  that,  since  these  were  American  service- 
men, they  were  entitled  to  be  tried  In  Ameri- 
can military  courts-martial  where  they 
understand  the  language,  where  the  Ideal  of 
Justice  that  "all  men  are  Innocent  until 
proven  guilty"  prevails,  and  where  hostile 
foreign  citizenrv  cannot  Influence  the  out- 
come of  the  trial. 


Here,  once  again,  I  crossed  swords  with 
our  State  Department.  State  argued  that 
this  abridgement  of  rights  was  necessary  In 
order  to  placate  the  very  nations  that  many 
of  these  same  American  servicemen  had 
fought  to  liberate.  While  article  7  still 
stands,  I  did  succeed  In  convincing  our  Gov- 
ernment to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  have 
foreign  nations  turn  over  American  military 
personnel  charged  with  a  crime  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  American  military.  Thus,  to- 
day, the  majority  of  all  these  cases  are  being 
tried  In  our  military  courts. 

Prom  these  early  battles  to  the  still  un- 
finished task  of  returning  the  right  to  pray 
to  our  public  schools  (of  which  you  have 
read  so  much)  there  were  many  bills  and 
many  votes  to  contribute  to  a  better  and 
stronger  America.  Many  of  these  votes  were 
cast  to  save  the  taxpayers  from  the  undue 
burden  of  spending  in  areas  best  served  by 
the  individual  or  the  local  and  State  govern- 
ment. 

In  making  final  Judgment  on  the  thou- 
sands of  bills  that  came  before  me  in  my  12 
years  in  Congress,  I  used  three  basic  rules: 
Is  it  constitutional.  Is  It  good  for  my  country, 
and  can  we  afford  It.  If  they  passed  this  test, 
the  bills  received  my  support.  If,  however, 
they  failed  In  any  of  these  rules,  they  received 
my  dissent. 

Well,  you  might  ask  what  does  the  box 
score  show?  How  did  you  fare  on  the  many 
crucial  battles  you  fought  on  Capitol  Hill? 
I  must  confess  that  I  never  kept  a  won  and 
lost  tally  but  then  that  really  is  not  as  im- 
portant as  honestly  and  sincerely  believing 
you  were  right,  and  then  fighting  with  all 
your  might  to  make  your  point  of  view  pre- 
vail.    This  I  always  tried  to  do. 

Now,  as  I  close  this  newsletter,  I  have  one 
more  Journey  to  make  and  that  will  start 
with  the  long  walk  down  through  the  sub- 
way that  leads  from  this  New  House  Office 
Building  to  the  Capitol.  There  I  plan  to 
pay  one  last  visit  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  will  be  empty  then. 
But  for  me,  and,  I  guess,  for  any  man  who 
has  served  there.  It  will  be  filled  with  the 
voices  of  the  men  with  whom  he  has  served, 
as  well  as  the  voices  of  men  reaching  back 
to  the  very  first  Congress  In  1789. 

Then  there  will  be,  for  me,  that  final  rap- 
ping of  the  gavel  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  saying.  "This  Congress  and  the  con- 
gressional career  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  stand  adjourned,  sine  die." 

And  so  with  this  last  goodbye  go  my 
slncerest  thanks,  to  you  my  constituents  for 
affording  me  the  privilege  of  serving  you  In 
the  Congress,  and  to  the  thousands  of  you 
'  who  worked  so  diligently  every  2  years  in 
my  reelection  campaigns.  And  finally,  I 
wish  to  express  my  special  thanks  to  the 
members  of  my  Washington  and  Lynbrook 
staff  for  their  devotion  to  duty  and  loyalty 
to  me. 

So  again  to  you  my  heartfelt  thanks,  and 
now  this  newsletter  too,  stands  adjourned 
"sine  die". 

With  my  very  best  wishes  for  you  In  the 
years  ahead,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  J.  Becker. 


THE  REVEREND  EDWARD  J.  COLES 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClory]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
fitting  to  note,  at  this  hour,  the  passing 
of  a  beloved  citizen  of  Lake  Counts  and 


of  the  12th  Congressional  District  of 
Illinois — the  Reverend  Edward  J.  Coles 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
North  Chicago  for  the  past  29  years. 

Reverend  Coles  is  identified  by  all  as 
the  father  of  Nat  King  Cole,  the  gifted 
and  distinguished  singer  and  entertainer 
who,  himself,  is  combating  illness  at  this 
time. 

Reverend  Coles  has  attained  promin- 
ence in  Illinois  and  in  the  Nation  in  his 
own  right.  Born  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  he 
came  to  Illinois  in  1922  and  after  his 
religious  studies  and  earlier  ministry  he 
became  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  North  Chicago  in  1935. 

As  a  citizen  and  spiritual  leader  Rev- 
erend Coles'  life  has  epitomized  the  best 
which  humankind  has  attained.  As  a 
friend,  husband  and  father  he  was  be- 
loved and  respected. 

When  family,  friends  and  spiritual  and 
public  leaders  gather  to  pay  their  final 
respects  to  Rev.  Edward  J.  Coles,  they  will 
be  honoring  a  man  of  faith  and  humility, 
a  man  of  warmth  and  loyalty,  a  man  of 
great  heart  and  great  spirit,  a  man  whose 
love  flowed  from  the  Father  and  who  was 
and  is  beloved  by  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  many  others 
in  this  Chamber  join  me  in  this  tribute 
to  Rev.  Edward  J.  Coles.  In  the  name 
of  the'llouse  of  Representatives,  and  in 
my  own  behalf,  I  extend  this  expression 
of  respect  and  sympathy  to  his  belowed 
widow,  Corabell,  and  to  his  children  and 
other  members  of  the  family. 


Febnianj  3,1965 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  January  26,  1965.  when  the 
House  voted  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
234,  making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1965  for  certain  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  be  absent  from  the 
city.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  yea  on  the  motion  to  recommit 
which  would  bar  the  use  of  any  funds  to 
finance  the  exportation  of  agricultural 
commodities  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
under  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  On 
January  11  and  12.  1965,  2  weeks  before 
this  vote  was  taken,  I  discussed  this  mat- 
ter and  my  position  on  it  as  is  shown  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 


THE  HONORABLE  JIMMY  QUILLEN. 
OF  TENNESSEE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
sider it  a  distinct  pleasure  and  honor  to 
rise  today  to  commend  my  colleague  and 
fellow  88th  Club  Member,  the  Honorable 


JIMMY  QUILLEN,  of  Tcnnessec.  on  his  su- 
perior vote-getting  ability,  in  a  year 
when,  regrettably,  our  party  suffered 
great  losses  throughout  the  country.  In 
the  First  District  of  Tennessee,  which 
Jimmy  represents  in  this  Congress,  he 
polled  more  than  72  percent  of  the  total 
vote  cast.  At  any  time,  this  would  be 
an  outstanding  achievement.  This  is  a 
direct  tribute  to  the  type  of  service 
which  Jimmy  Quillen  instituted  during 
his  first  term  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, his  dedication  to  duty  and  his 
desire  to  do  more  than  necessary — to  "go 
the  extra  mile"  in  determining  the  prob- 
lems and  interests  of  his  constituency, 
and  to  address  himself  to  those  prob- 
lems and  interests  in  a  direct,  forth- 
right, and  resolute  manner. 

\t  is  an  encouraging  fact  and  a  credit 
to  Jimmy  Quillen's  constituency  that 
they  have  recognized  and  returned  so 
overwhelmingly  this  outstanding  public 
servant  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  look  forward  to  serving  with 
Jimmy  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  tc  join  my  colleagues  in  of- 
fering congratulations  and  our  appre- 
ciation for  the  fine  record  and  vote -get- 
ting ability  of  Representative  James  H. 
(Jimmy)  Quillen,  of  the  First  District 
of  Tennessee. 

He  was  the  top  Republican  vote  get- 
ter in  the  Nation  on  November  3,  1964, 
having  received  a  total  of  72  percent  plus 
of  the  votes  cast  in  his  election. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  honor  him  in  rec- 
ognition of  this  outstanding  accomplish- 
ment, of  which  we  are  all  justifiably 
proud. 

Jimmy  Quillen  won  the  nomination  in 
a  hard  fought,  five-man  primary  battle 
in  1962,  then  went  on  to  win  the  1962  gen- 
eral election  by  a  small  margin;  his  per- 
centage of  the  votes  cast  was  less  than 
55  percent. 

As  a  freshman  Member.  Jimmy  Quil- 
len worked  closely  with  his  constituents. 
He  inaugurated  a  refreshing  program  of 
"open  door"  meetings  throughout  the  14 
counties  in  his  district.  More  than  10.- 
000  people  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  rueet  and  talk  with  their  Con- 
gressman during  these  sessions.  Repre- 
sentative Quillen  held  these  meetings 
at  the  county  courthouses  on  Saturdays, 
visiting  with  a  wide  range  of  people  in  all 
walks  of  life. 

Representative  Quillen  made  many 
trips  between  Washington  and  Tennes- 
see's First  District.  Incidentally,  these 
trips  were  at  his  own  expense.  Contrary 
to  popular  belief.  Members  of  Congress 
pay  their  own  way  on  trips  home,  except 
for  three  round  trips  each  session.  His 
"open  door"  policy  extended  to  his  Wash- 
ington office  and  perhaps  none  of  our 
Members  worked  harder  to  solve  the 
many  problems  that  arise  between  the 
citizens  and  their  Government — prob- 
lems which  the  Congressman  attempts 
to  solve  as  a  liaison  between  the  agen- 
cies and  the  people. 

Some  5,000  persons  turned  out  for  an 
appreciation  dinner  on  May  15,  1964,  a 


preview  of  the  overwhelming  endorse- 
ment of  the  people  of  his  district  were  to 
give  him  at  the  polls  in  November. 

As  House  minority  leader,  I  share  with 
my  colleagues  our  pride  in  the  fine  rec- 
ord compiled  by  a  fellow  Republican 
Member  of  Congress,  and  congratulate 
the  fine  people  of  his  district  for  their 
wise  judgment  in  continuing  Jimmy 
Quillen's  service  to  the  Nation  and  to 
their  district. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  whip. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
my  personal  congratulations  to  our  col- 
league, Jimmy  Quillen.  presently  serv- 
ing his  second  term  in  this  great  body 
as  spokesman  for  the  people  of  the  First 
District  of  Tennessee.  We  congratulate 
him  not  solely  on  his  reelection  but  upon 
his  overwhelming  majority — more  than 
72  percent  of  the  total  vote  cast. 

He  has  come  to  be  known  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  as  the  Nation's  top  vote- 
getter.  The  significance  of  his  major- 
ity lies  not  so  much  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  72  percent,  but  in  the  fact  that  2 
years  previous  it  was  less  than  55  per- 
cent. 

This  does  not  merely  mean  that  Jim 
conducted  an  effective  campaign  in  his 
district  of  14  counties.  The  type  of  cam- 
paign he  conducted  does  not  alone,  by 
any  means,  account  for  his  huge  major- 
ity. The  increase  of  17  percentage 
points  as  a  majority  realized  in  1964  over 
that  in  the  1962  election  is  due  to  the 
high  quality  of  representation  he  gave 
his  people  during  the  2-year  period. 

I  take  this  occasion  not  alone  to  con- 
gratulate Jim  Quillen.  I  congratulate 
the  people  of  the  First  District  of  Ten- 
nessee. They  recognized  in  him  what  we 
all  know  from  what  he  has  done  and  said 
in  the  Congress:  a  man  firm  on  prin- 
ciples in  which  he  believes,  courageous  in 
his  convictions,  and  determined  in  his  de- 
sire to  serve  his  district  and  our  country. 
The  assignment  of  this  stalwart  Re- 
publican from  Tennessee  to  the  vitally 
important  Rules  Committee  emphasizes 
his  worth  to  our  party  cause  and  the 
Congress. 

And  we  hope  our  colleague  will  remain 
a  Member  of  this  House  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Mr  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  the  chairman  of 
the  Republican  conference. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  all  my  col- 
leagues in  congratulating  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen]  for  his 
outstanding  achievement  in  the  1964 
general  elections. 

As  the  top  votegetter  of  all  Repub- 
licans in  the  congressional  elections,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quil- 
len] lays  claim  to  an  enviable  distinc- 
tion. His  72-percent  majority  is  a  trib- 
ute to  his  own  votegetting  ability  and 
should  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
are  in  politics  or  who  would  enter  the 
political  arena. 


Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  year  when  my  party's 
fortunes  were  not  on  the  ascendancy,  it 
is  particularly  gratifying  to  take  note  of 
the  singular  achievement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee.  I  wish  to  person- 
ally and  publicly  offer  to  him  my  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  for  con- 
tinued success  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee,  the  colleague  of 
our  friend  Congressman  Quillen. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  great  pride  and  pleasure 
in  joining  with  my  fellow  colleagues  to 
pay  a  special  tribute  to  James  H.  Quil- 
len. 

A  great  writer  once  said: 

Serve  and  thou  shalt  be  served.  If  you 
love  and  serve  men,  you  cannot,  by  any  hid- 
ing, escape  the  remuneration. 

The  meaning  of  these  words  best  ex- 
plains why  Congressman  Qxhllen 
stands  above  the  rest  here  today,  receiv- 
ing this  deserved  recognition. 

I  have  known  Representative  Quillen 
for  the  past  15  years.  I  have  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  finer  gentle- 
man nor  a  more  dedicated  and  devoted 
public  servant. 

When  elected  to  the  88th  Congress,  the 
gentleman  from  Termessee  [Mr.  Quil- 
len] engaged  in  a  very  hard -fought 
campaign — winning  the  nomination  by 
only  a  small  majority.  During  the  fol- 
lowing 2  years,  with  enthusiastic  deter- 
mination. Congressman  Quillen  traveled 
around  his  district  promoting  republi- 
canism— seeking  recruits  and  encourag- 
ing imity  for  the  cause  to  which  we  are 
all  dedicated.  The  results  of  this  en- 
deavor are  self-evident. 

Representative  Quillen.  in  attempting 
to  provide  representation  by  and  for  the 
people  of  his  district,  actively  solicited 
the  counsel  and  advice  of  his  constitu- 
ents— providing  them  an  opportunity  of 
participating  in  governmental  affairs. 
Much  of  his  success  can  be  attributed 
to  his  earnest  desire  to  serve  the  people 
in  a  manner  they  respect. 

This  special  recognition  which  we  are 
bestowing  upon  our  colleague  for  achiev- 
ing the  distinction  of  being  the  top  Re- 
publican votegetter,  is  not  only  a  tribute 
to  him,  but  to  every  citizen  of  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Tennessee.  In 
their  efforts  to  elect  a  dedicated,  devoted, 
and  experienced  public  servant,  they 
have  sent  to  Congress  a  man  whom  we 
have  all  come  to  admire  and  respect — a 
colleague  most  deserving  of  this  honor. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
[Mrs.  Reid]. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  this  af- 
ternoon in  honoring  a  fellow  member 
of  our  88th  Republican  Club,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee,  James  H.  Quillen. 

Many  of  you  here  today  will  recall 
that  our  88th  Club  last  year  designated 
Jimmy  as  our  "Congressman  of  the 
Week."  We  did  not  so  honor  him  merely 
because  we  liked  his  ready  smile,  his 
pleasant  personality,  or  his  gentlemanly 
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ways.  When  a  group  of  colleagues  select 
a  "Congressman  of  the  Week,"  they  are 
in  effect  choosing  a  "Congressman's  Con- 
gressman." This  means  that  he  must  be 
outstanding. 

Jimmy  Quillen  is  outstanding.  Just 
take  a  look  at  his  plurality  in  the  last 
general  election  on  November  3.  Sev- 
enty-two percent  of  his  good  constituents 
from  the  First  District  of  Tennessee 
voted  for  him.  making  him  the  top  Re- 
publican votegetter  of  the  year.  The 
people  of  his  district  have  long  been  ac- 
customed to  the  able  representation  of 
Jimmy's  predecessor,  the  late  Congress- 
man Carroll  Reece,  who  is  still  fondly 
remembered  and  admired  by  many  in 
this  chamber.  So  Jimmy  had  big  shoes 
to  fill  and  high  standards  to  meet.  His 
reelection  was  a  resounding  vote  of 
approval. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  of  you  here 
when  I  congratulate  Jimmy  on  his  fine 
record  and  his  many  accomplishments 
in  the  Congress.  His  district  may  well 
be  proud  of  him.  And  I  am  sure  you 
also  join  with  me  in  wishing  him  the  best 
for  the  future. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Ml-.  Carter]. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  arise 
to  honor  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quil- 
len] who  happens  to  be  my  neighbor 
from  over  the  mountain.  I  know  him  to 
be  honest,  honorable,  humble,  and  in- 
telligent. The  greatness  of  his  victory 
was  attained  in  the  face  of  a  Democratic 
tornado.  He  faced  on  the  political  arena 
every  form  of  man  or  beast  the  well- 
financed  opposition  party  could  furnish 
and  never  lowered  his  arm.  We  fresh- 
men would  do  well  to  call  him  dhief  and 
sit  at  his  feet  as  did  Saul  of  Tarsus  at 
the  feet  of  Gamaliel  the  tentmaker, 
humbly  gleaning  his  words  of  political 
wisdom. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Harvey]. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  happy  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
Jimmy  Quillen.  It  was  my  privilege 
during  the  period  of  his  first  campaign 
to  visit  him  and  make  an  address  in  his 
community.  At  that  time  I  was  impressed 
with  his  potentials  as  a  future  Congress- 
man. V/hat  he  has  delivered  here  has 
been  wholly  up  to  my  expectations.  As 
it  has  turned  out,  indeed,  he  has  been  a 
very  worthy  successor  of  Carroll  Reece, 
who  so  ably  and  in  such  a  distinguished 
fashion  represented  his  district  for  many 
years.  I  trust  he  will  not  only  enjoy 
many  years  of  success  in  the  Congress, 
but  I  wish  for  him  and  his  lovely  wife 
many  years  of  happiness. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Broyhill]. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  genuine  pleas- 
ure that  I  join  today  in  honoring  a  close 
friend  and  an  esteemed  colleague.    Con- 


gressman Jimmy  Quillen  of  the  First 
District  of  Tennessee  represents  an  area 
of  the  beautiful  Appalachian  region 
which  borders  upon  North  Carolina's 
Ninth  District  which  I  have  the  privilege 
to  represent  here.  Our  two  districts 
share  many  of  the  same  problems.  The 
fine  people  of  this  scenic  area  also  share 
the  strength,  independence,  and  personal 
resources  that  are  so  notable  among  those 
who  love  and  have  developed  mountain 
regions. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  work  and 
dedication  to  principle  of  Jimmy  Quillen 
are  well  known  in  North  Carolina.  Cer- 
tainly, that  respect  for  our  neighboring 
Congressman  is  well  earned.  Those  of 
us  who  know  him  and  the  work  he  is 
performing  for  those  he  represents  and 
for  the  counti-y  hold  a  special  regard  for 
him.  We  are  especially  proud  that  the 
people  of  the  First  District  have  returned 
him  to  Congress  by  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote.  It  is  a  special  tribute  to  Jimmy 
Quillen  that  he  has  received  72  percent 
of  the  votes  cast  in  his  election  contest 
in  1964. 

This  tremendous  vote  of  confidence  is 
no  accident.  It  represents  a  recognition 
of  the  tireless  efforts  Jimmy  Quillen  has 
expended  in  the  service  of  his  district. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  dedi- 
cated "mountain  man"  has  performed 
his  great  responsibilities  superbly,  never 
forgetting  the  people  and  problems  of  his 
area  at  the  same  time  he  pursues  the 
highest  principles  in  his  service  to  the 
Nation. 

To  me,  the  ideals  of  public  service  in- 
clude a  sincere  and  deeply  held  desire  to 
work  in  behalf  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  people,  rather  than  for  personal  ad- 
vancement or  narrow  partisan  advan- 
tage. This  motivation,  combined  with 
high  intelligence  and  unswerving  integ- 
rity, are  essential  for  those  who  seek  and 
hold  high  public  ofiBce.  In  Jimmy  Quil- 
len, we  see  these  attributes  strikingly 
combined. 

All  of  us  here  today  join  in  expressing 
our  affection  and  good  wishes  to  Jimmy 
and  his  lovely  wife,  Cecile.  We  know 
that  as  the  years  pass,  the  First  District 
of  Tennessee  will  have  cause  for  great 
pride  in  the  record  of  service  which  their 
fine  Congressman  will  render  as  their 
spokesman  on  the  national  scene. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Burton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  should  like  to  say  that  each  of  us  in 
this  body  today  has  known  what  it  is  to 
bask  in  the  beautiful  sunlight  of  an  elec- 
tion victory.  It  is  something  to  salute  a 
gentleman  for  that  kind  of  an  accom- 
plishment; but  I  think  that  the  greatest 
single  tribute  that  has  been  paid  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  is  the  recog- 
nition that  has  been  given  to  him  by  his 
colleagues  in  this  House.  I  was  pleased 
and  honored  to  be  nominated  by  the 
gentleman  who  now  has  the  floor,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  to  represent  the 
Republican  Members  elected  to  the  88th 
Congress  on  the  executive  committee  of 
the  committee  on  committees  as  one  of 
its  12  members.  That  committee  has  the 
responsibility  of  recommending  commit- 
tee assignments  to  the  Speaker.    It  was 
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my  privilege  to  place  in  nomination  the 
name  of  James  Quillen  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  The  executive 
committee  is  pledged  to  secrecy  on  its 
deliberations  and  actions,  but  I  think  I 
would  not  be  violating  my  trust  to  say 
to  the  Members  of  this  body  that  the 
name  of  James  Quillen  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  was  received 
with  universal  approbation. 

There  were  a  great  many  voices  raised 
at  that  time  in  support  of  his  great 
ability,  in  support  of  his  character,  in 
support  of  his  worthiness  to  serve'  on 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  distinguished 
committee  in  the  House. 

So  I  am  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
honored  to  join  my  colleagues  in  saluting 
JiMMiE  Quillen.  I  look  forward  to  his 
service  on  that  committee  and  in  this 
body  to  be  one  of  distinction  for  a  good 
many  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  participate  in  this  tribute 
to  my  colleague,  James  H.  "Jimmy" 
Quillen,  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
First  District  of  Tennessee. 

From  my  personal  observation  of  Con- 
gressman Quillen  and  his  work,  it  is  not 
too  difBcult  for  me  to  understand  why 
his  district  supported  him  so  overwhelm- 
ingly in  the  last  general  election.  It  was 
with  respectful  admiration  that  I  noted 
that  Jimmy  Quillen  received  the  highest 
percentage  of  Republican  votes  of  any 
Republican  Member  elected  to  the  89th 
Congress. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  Congress- 
man James  H.  Quillen  entered  upon  his 
congressional  duties,  the  willingness  with 
which  he  undertook  to  extend  his 
knowledge  of  our  great  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  details  of  the  issues  which 
confront  the  Nation  today  are  among 
the  reasons  for  the  national  recognition 
which  has  come  to  him  for  his  seiTice 
in  the  House. 

I  congratulate  Congressman  Quillen 
on  these  merited  honors  and  extend  my 
good  wishes  to  his  family  and  the  fortu- 
nate residents  of  the  First  District  of 
Tennessee  whom  he  so  ably  represents. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
telman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
honor  to  Jimmy  Quillen,  of  Tennessee, 
on  this  occasion.  I  feel  the  greatest 
honor  any  of  us  can  be  paid  is  to  have 
the  confidence  of  the  people  that  one 
represents. 

Mr.Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  events 
of  the  past  year  have  demonstrated  that 
the  constituents  of  our  colleague  Jimmy 
Quillen  have  that  sort  of  confidence  in 
him.  I  have  known  Jimmy  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congress  and  I  have 
been  very  impressed  with  his  legislative 
ability,  his  dedication  to  his  constituents 
and  colleagues,  and  his  significant  con- 
tributions to  Tennessee's  First  Congres- 
sional District. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Jimmy  Quillen  has  not 
only  represented  his  district  with  great 
honor  and  great  ability  but  he  has  also 
contributed  greatly  to  the  betterment  of 
our  Nation. 

So,  I  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and 
honor  in  participating  on  this  occasion 
in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  our  colleagues 
who  certainly  deserves  it. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  this  tribute 
to  an  outstanding  Member  of  this  great 
body.  Many  words  of  praise  have  and 
will  be  said  about  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  Jimmy  Quillen,  for  his  serv- 
ice to  the  Congress  and  his  representa- 
tion for  all  of  the  people  of  the  First 
District  of  Tennessee.  To  me,  the  people 
of  the  First  District  of  Tennessee  have 
said  it  all — forcefully,  dramatically,  and 
ever  so  rightly — in  returning  Jim  to 
Congress  as  the  leading  Repubhcan  vote- 
getter  among  all  our  party's  candidates 
for  Congress.  He  engineered  his  own 
landslide,  capturing  over  72  percent  of 
the  congressional  vote.  That  is  a  real 
testimonial — far  exceeding  any  words  of 
praise. 

As  one  w-ho  served  with  Jim  Quillen 
on  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
admire  and  respect  his  fine  contribu- 
tions to  our  Nation  and  his  district.  It 
was,  and  still  is,  apparent  he  came  to 
serve  and  to  work.  And,  he  came  pre- 
pared. Prior  to  running  for  Congress  in 
1962,  he  served  8  years  as  a  Republican 
member  of  the  Tennessee  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  served  as  minority 
leader  for  two  terms. 

In  a  relatively  short  time  .in  Congress, 
Jim  Quillen  has  made  his  mark,  and  it 
is  obvious  that  he  is  going  to  serve  here 
for  a  good  number  of  years.  For  this, 
everyone  can  be  thankful.  My  sincere 
congratulations  to  the  top  votegetter, 
and  many,  many  more  of  the  same  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  the  many  friends 
of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  James 
H.  Quillen,  in  calling  attention  to  the 
contribution  he  has  made  since  coming 
to  the  Congress  in  1962.  Jimmy  has 
made  his  mark  on  the  legislative  history 
of  the  88th  Congi'ess.  The  election  sta- 
tistics attest  to  his  effectiveness  as  a 
campaigner.  We  who  have  worked  with 
him  here  in  the  House  are  happy  that 
the  people  of  the  First  District  of  Ten- 
nessee, whom  he  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction, also  recognize  his  outstanding 
ability.  The  proof  of  this  is  the  resound- 
ing majority  with  which  they  returned 
him. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  in  the  special  order 
commending  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee, Jimmy  Quillen,  for  his  achieve- 
ment in  being  the  "outstanding  vote- 
getter" of  the  Republican  Party  for  the 
entire  United  States  in  the  1964  general 
election. 

While  this  is  indeed  complimentary  to 
Jimmy  Quillen,  as  an  individual,  we 
should  further  recognize  the  wise  deci- 
sion and  independent  thinking  of  the 
people  of  his  congressional  district  in  the 
ireat  State  of  Tennessee. 


This  is  important  because  it  shows 
sound  leadership  in  a  State  and  a  region 
of  the  country  that  has  been  traditionally 
dedicated  to  the  principles  of  the  party  of 
Jefferson,  and  has  provided  the  people  of 
his  congressional  district  an  opportunity 
to  express  themselves  at  the  polls  on  be- 
half of  these  same  principles,  even 
though  they  are  associated  now  with  the 
party  of  Lincoln. 

It  would  appear  that  Jimmy  Quillen 
has  in  effect  become  a  catalyst  around 
which  many  people  can  rally  in  support 
of  their  deep-seeded  philosophical  con- 
victions. Throughout  this  great  Nation 
we  hear  from  many  outstanding  people 
formerly  associated  with  the  Democratic 
Party,  who  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
remain  with  the  party  of  Jefferson  be- 
cause of  the  tendency  of  the  Democratic 
leadership  to  move  away  from  the  proven 
principles  and  concepts  of  government 
initiated  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  There 
are  many  of  us  who  feel  there  is  httle  or 
no  difference  between  the  teachings  of 
Jefferson  and  Lincoln. 

It  would  appear  that  the  high  vote  of 
confidence  given  Jimmy  Quillen  is  an 
indication  of  a  trend  among  the  people  of 
Tennessee  and  other  Southern  States.  I 
would  expect  this  trend  toward  a  stronger 
two-party  system  in  the  South  to  expand 
to  the  benefit  of  this  Nation  and  poten- 
tially to  the  entire  free  world.  His  record 
is  symbolic  of  the  trend  of  people  who  are 
desirous  of  retaining  the  concept  attrib- 
uted to  Thomas  Jefferson:  "That  govern- 
ment which  governs  least,  governs  best." 
These  same  people  are  now  seeking  com- 
fort that  can  only  be  provided  in  the  Re- 
publican Party  where  more  dynamic 
leadership  in  the  State  and  local  units  of 
government  is  advocated  as  opposed  to  an 
overbearing,  dominating  central  govern- 
ment. 

We  congratulate  Jimmy  Quillen  for 
his  great  victory.  We  are  proud  to  have 
him  carry  the  Republican  banner.  We 
recognize  him  as  a  leader  in  the  political 
transition  of  the  great  States  of  the 
South.  Inwardly  I  am  sure  he  is  ap- 
plauding this  great  transition.  Out- 
wardly the  nations  of  the  free  world  are 
depending  upon  expansion  of  this  trend. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  join  my 
fellow  Republicans  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  Jimmy 
Quillen— an  outstanding  votegetter 
and  an  outstanding  Congressman. 
Jimmy  led  all  Republican  congressional 
candidates  for  1964  with  a  plurality  of 
over  72  percent.  This  magnificent 
showing  was  by  no  means  an  accident. 
Since  he  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in 
1962,  Jimmy  has  set  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  leadership  and  service  to  his 
district  and  his  country — a  fact  recog- 
nized not  only  by  his  constituents  in  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Tennes- 
see, but  also  by  his  Republican  colleagues, 
who  named  him  "Congressman  of  the 
Week"  in  1964. 

Congressman  Quillen  distinguished 
himself  during  his  first  term  in  the 
House  by  amending  the  administration's 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act,  in  selection  for 
membership  on  the  Republican  House 
committee  on  committees,  and  in  mem- 
bership on  the  Public  Works  Committee 


and  Subcommittee  on  Roads,  Rivers,  and 
Harbors.  His  highly  successful  open 
door  policy  serves  as  a  model  of  distin- 
guished service  to  constituents. 

I  am  sure  that  Jimmy's  excellent  rec- 
ord, plus  this  thoughtful  attention  to  his 
district  were  the  factors  that  led  to  his 
magnificent  plurality.  May  all  of  us 
strive  to  emulate  his  example. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  join  my  colleagues 
today  in  congratulating  our  distinguished 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
James  H.  "Jimmy"  Quillen.  for  being  the 
top  votegetter  among  all  Republican  can- 
didates for  Congress  throughout  the 
United  States  in  the  1964  general  elec- 
tion. 

Receiving  over  72  percent  of  the  vote  is 
an  outstanding  accomplishment  and  a 
tribute  to  the  record  Jimmy  Quillen  has 
built  during  his  first  2  years  in  this  body. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  on  which  he  served, 
I  feel  particularly  well  qualified  to  speak 
of  the  devotion  Jim  has  to  his  job  and 
the  ability  he  possesses  in  carrying  it  out. 
In  fact,  it  was  his  perspicacity  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Roads  Subcommittee  which 
led  to  his  introduction  of  a  successful 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Highway  Act 
to  guarantee  that  future  sections  of  the 
Intei-state  Highway  System  shall  be  con- 
structed to  adequately  accommodate 
traffic  for  at  least  20  years  from  the  time 
of  construction. 

In  fact,  so  significant  was  this  amend- 
ment, that  his  colleagues  in  the  88th 
Club  recognized  him  as  "Congressman  of 
the  Week"  last  fall.  He  was  also  pre- 
sented with  a  well-deserved  citation  in 
recognition  of  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  Roads  Subcommittee. 

I  might  add  that  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  full  Public  Works 
Committee  this  session,  I  will  continue  to 
seek  Jimmy  Quillen's  sound  advice  on 
highway  matters  although  he  no  longer 
serves  on  this  committee. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
fortunate  in  having  the  services  of 
Jimmy  Quillen  as  are  the  people  of  the 
First  District  of  Tennessee  who  can  look 
with  pride  and  satisfaction  to  their  Rep- 
resentative in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SHRrVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  join  in  this  tribute  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee, James  H.  "Jimmy"  Quillen.  Con- 
gressman Quillen  has  distinguished 
himself  as  an  able,  sincere,  and  hard- 
working Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  recall  his  constructive  contributions 
to  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  during 
the  88th  Congress.  Like  many  of  us,  he 
has  a  record  of  service  in  the  legislature 
of  his  State  upon  which  he  built  a  foun- 
dation for  his  service  in  Congress.  When 
the  highway  legislation  was  before  us  a 
year  ago,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Quillen],  drew  upon  his  State  ex- 
perience with  the  highway  legislative 
committee  In  Tennessee,  and  he  success- 
fully sponsored  an  amendment  to  guar- 
antee that  our  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem vvill  not  be  obsolete  20  years  from  the 
time  of  construction. 

He  takes  his  responsibilities  to  his  con- 
stituency seriously,  and  he  obviously  has 
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won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
people  of  the  First  District  of  Tennessee. 
Congressman  Quieien  has  formed  a  part- 
nership with  the  citizens  of  his  district. 
He  has  openly  sought  their  opinions 
through  questionnaires.  He  has  made  it 
his  business  to  know  their  problems  by  a 
program  of  visitation  into  each  of  the 
counties  in  his  district. 

Jimmy  Quillen  has  set  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  meaning  of  representative 
government.  He  is  a  credit  to  his  dis- 
trict, his  State,  and  our  Nation. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  Jimmy  Quil- 
len, received  a  tremendous  vote  of  con- 
fidence from  his  constituents  in  the  First 
District  of  Tennessee  in  November. 
Defeating  his  opponent  in  1962  with  less 
than  55  percent  of  the  vote  cast,  in  1964, 
he  swamped  his  opponent  with  more  than 
72  percent  of  the  total  vote. 

His  vote-getting  ability  can  be  traced 
directly  to  his  concern  for  all  the  people 
in  his  district.  During  the  88th  Congress, 
Jimmy  visited  each  county  on  a  regularly 
scheduled  basis,  personally  interviewing 
over  10,000  constituents  during  his  14- 
county  tour.  Eastern  Tennesseans  are 
fortunate  in  having  a  man  represent 
them  who  cares  about  their  problems 
and  who  is  desirous  of  finding  ways  to 
work  out  solutions. 

I  am  pleased  to  add  my  applause  to 
my  friend  Jimmy  Quillen  as  he  is  saluted 
by  his  colleagues  as  Congressman  of  the 
Week. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  Jimmy 
Quillen,  has  earned  a  reputation  for  ef- 
fective leadership  through  a  very  essen- 
tial ingredient — hard  work. 

His  ability  to  get  things  done  was  rec- 
ognized long  ago  in  the  Tennessee  Legis- 
lature, and  in  1962  the  citizens  of  the 
First  Congressional  District  wisely  sent 
this  able  legislator  to  Congress. 

Through  his  dedicated  service  to  the 
people  he  represents,  Jimmy  is  becoming 
knov.-n  as  Mr.  Republican,  a  cherished 
title  bestowed  upon  his  predecessor,  the 
late  B.  Carroll  Reece  who  served  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  35 
years. 

That  he  is  deserving  of  the  title,  Mr. 
Republican,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Last 
November  3  the  people  of  his  district 
showed  their  faith  in  Jimmy  and  their 
recognition  of  his  ability.  They  sent  him 
back  to  Washington  as  their  Representa- 
tive by  the  largest  vote  margin  among  all 
Republican  candidates  for  Congress  this 
year — 72  percent,  a  truly  amazing  vic- 
tory. 

To  my  hard  working  colleague,  I  say 
congratulations  on  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  pointing  out  to  the  House  the 
outstanding  home  district  acceptance  of 
our  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee,  Jimmy  Quillen. 
Members  of  Congress,  regardless  of 
which  side  of  the  aisle  they  sit  on,  know 
what  an  outstanding  Member  Jim 
Quillen  is,  but  it  is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  his  qualities  for  hard  work, 
straight  thinking,  and  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose that  have  gained  him  so  many 
friends  in  the  House  are  undoubtedly  the 


same  qualities  that  resulted  in  his  having 
received  the  highest  percentage  of  votes 
of  any  Republican  candidate  for  Con- 
gress this  year. 

Being  a  Congressman,  while  a  public 
service,  is  a  personal  thing,  a  very  per- 
sonal relationship  between  the  people  of 
your  district,  whose  votes  you  are  ac- 
tually casting,  and  yourself.  And  the 
finest  tribute  that  can  be  accorded  a 
Member  is  that  those  folks  back  home 
personally  think  he  is  doing  a  fine  job. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  demonstrat- 
ing this  than  to  come  up  with  a  fine, 
solid  vote  such  as  Jimmy  received.  It 
certainly  testifies  to  the  fact  that  the 
quahties  that  are  uniquely  Jimmy's  are 
appreciated  in  his  home  district  in  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  and  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  a  much  deserved  tribute  to 
a  good  friend,  a  distinguished  legislator, 
and  a  great  American,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  Congressman  James 
H.  "Jimmy"  Quillen. 

In  2  short  years.  Congressman  Quil- 
len has  demonstrated  a  knowledge  and 
grasp  of  the  problems  of  government 
and  the  legislative  process  which  has 
made  him  the  envy  of  his  peers  and  has 
brought  him  unprecedented  recognition 
by  the  leadership  in  his  committee  as- 
signments. 

The  people  of  his  district,  and  indeed, 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  can  be  proud; 
that  they  are  blessed  with  a  Representa- 
tive who  makes  democracy  a  reality;  and 
for  the  good  of  the  country,  I  pray  he 
will  have  many,  many  years  of  service 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  know  that  I  join  all  of  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives when  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  Congressman 
James  H.  Quillen  for  his  performance 
in  the  1964  general  election.  It  is  with 
great  pleasui-e  that  I  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  provided  by  special  or- 
der to  honor  Congressman  Quillen  for 
his  performance  as  the  top  votegetter  in 
the  election.  His  was  a  performance  that 
should  serve  as  a  goal  for  all  Republi- 
cans. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
distinct  privilege  to  join  today  in  the 
many  well-deserved  tributes  being  paid 
to  the  gentleman  from  the  First  District 
of  Tennessee,  Jimmy  Quillen. 

When  Jimmy  Quillen  was  elected  in 
1962  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
he  stepped  into  a  vacancy  created  by  the 
death  of  Tennessee's  longtime  great  Re- 
publican leader.  Representative  Carrol 
Reece  and  the  retirement  from  the  House 
of  his  equally  respected  widow,  Mrs. 
Louise  Reece.  The  Reece  fame  for  serv- 
ice is  widely  recognized  and  made  big 
shoes  for  Jimmy  Quillen  to  fill.  But  I 
am  happy  to  say  he  measures  well 
against  such  exacting  standards. 

During  those  first  2  years  in  Congress, 
Jimmy  Quillen  was  not  content  to  sit 
in  Washington  with  but  casual  contact 
with  his  beloved  First  District.  Instead, 
he  conducted  a  regular  series  of  "open 
doors"  where  our  colleague  personally 
talked  over  problems  with  his  constitu- 
ents and  permitted  the  citizens  to  par- 


ticipate in  their  government.  Carrying 
this  concept  further,  he  mailed  out  a  suc- 
cessful questionnaire  seeking  the  views  of 
his  constituents  on  major  legislation. 

As  evidence  of  his  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  his  State,  Jimmy  Quillen  was  elected 
in  1954  to  the  Tennessee  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  served  in  that  capacity 
for  8  years.  His  colleagues  there  chose 
him  their  minority  leader  and  he  was 
twice  nominated  for  the  speakership  of 
the  State  house. 

As  evidence  of  his  personal  popularity, 
Republicans,  Democrats,  and  Independ- 
ents in  his  district  reelected  Jimmy  Quil- 
len in  1964  to  a  second  term  in  the  House 
by  over  72  percent  of  the  vote,  making 
him  the  top  Republican  votegetter  in  all 
of  Congress. 

As  evidence  of  his  abilities  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  he  has  now  been  se- 
lected to  serve  on  the  important  Rules 
Committee.  Assigning  a  sophomore 
Representative  to  this  influential  group 
is  without  recent  precedent  and  is  fur- 
ther testimonial  of  the  legislative  talents 
and  energy  of  the  gentleman  from  the 
First  District. 

I  know  that  Jimmy's  charming  wife, 
Cecile,  has  been  a  constant  inspiration  to 
him. 

As  a  Congressman,  I  am  honored  to 
sit  with  Jimmy  Quillen  in  the  House. 

As  an  elected  official,  I  am  delighted 
Jimmy  Quillen  is  a  Republican. 

As  a  Tennessean,  I  am  fortunate  to  call 
him  neighbor. 

And  as  a  man,  I  am  proud  to  list 
Jimmy  Quillen  as  a  close  friend. 

Mr.  WYDLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  Tennes- 
see may  well  be  proud  of  its  Representa- 
tive in  the  U.S.  Congress  from  the  First 
District.     Jimmy  Quillen  has  demon- 
strated   outstanding    capabilities    as   a 
legislator  and  I  join  in  properly  saluting 
him  today — this  very  special  day  desig- 
nated   by    his    colleagues    to    publicly 
acknowledge  Jimmy's  accomplishments. 
We  who  have  served  with  him  in  Con- 
gress  applaud    Jimmy's    initiative   and 
drive,    his   quick    grasp    and   thorough 
analysis  of  major  legislative  measures, 
as  well  as  his  great  devotion  to  country. 
Recognition  of  Jimmy's  activities  came 
early  in  his  first  year  as  a  freshman 
Congressman  when  he  was  named  Con- 
gressman of  the  Week  for  his  outstand- 
ing contribution  in  the  Roads  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
This  signal  recognition  was  accorded  by 
his  colleagues  of  the  88th  Club,  where  I 
have  served  with  Jimmy  for  the  past  2 
years.    The  competition  for  such  desig- 
nation is  keen  and  his  selection  was  a 
true  indication  of  leadership  and  respect. 
An  assignment  to  the  much  sought 
after   and   vital   House   Committee   on 
Committees  followed,  further  indication 
of  the  trust  placed  in  Jimmy  by  his  col- 
leagues, as  an  assignment  of  this  kind  is 
rarely  given  to  a  freshman  Congressman. 
Jimmy's  activities  on  the  homefront 
are  in  the  true  tradition  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution.    Not  only  does  he  keep  his 
constituents  well  informed  on  the  hap- 
penings in  Washington  through  regular 
news  releases;   but  he  also  seeks  their 
views  on  the  major  issues  through  legis- 
lative questionnaires.    It  is  obvious  that 
Jimmy's  interest  in  his  constituents  is 
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paramount.  He  believes  this  to  be  the 
only  efficient  and  effective  way  to  repre- 
sent them.  They  are  indeed  well  repre- 
sented. . 

It  is  obvious  also  that  Jimmy  is  loved 
and  respected,  and  this  is  the  greatest 
tribute  any  man  in  public  life  may  hope 
to  achieve.  The  mandate  of  the  elec- 
torate is  clear  as  Jimmy  has  been  rec- 
ognized as  the  top  GOP  votegetter  in  the 
Nation,  having  polled  a  greater  percent- 
age of  votes  than  any  other  congressional 
candidate.  This  is  truly  a  great  tribute 
to  a  great  man. 

We  salute  you  Jimmy,  wishing  you  con- 
tinuing success,  and  commend  the  resi- 
dents of  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  Tennessee  on  their  enthusiastic  selec- 
tion- 
Mr.    BYRNES     of    Wisconsm.       Mr. 

Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  join  today  in 
this  tribute  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
Jimmy'  Quillen.  In  the  relatively  short 
time  he  has  been  with  us,  he  has  made 
himself  one  of  the  most  valuable  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  and  he  has  a  bright 
future  ahead  in  the  Congress.  The  re- 
markable vote  he  received  in  the  elec- 
tion is  evidence  that  the  people  of  his 
district  recognize  his  abilities  and 
achievments.  I  congratulate  Jimmy 
Quillen,  and  I  congratulate  the  people 
of  his  district  for  the  kind  of  representa- 
tion and  leadership  he  is  giving  to  them 
and  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  at  this  time  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  one  of  our  Republican 
Members  who  I  believe  has  done  an  out- 
standing job.  and  who  won  the  over- 
whelming endorsement  of  the  people  of 
his  district  during  the  past  election. 

Tennessee's  First  District  Congress- 
man, James  H.  Quillen.  better  known  to 
all  of  us  and  most  people  in  his  district 
as  Jimmy  was  the  top  votegetter  of  our 
Republican  Party  throughout  the  coun- 
try last  fall.  He  received  72  percent  of 
the  vote  in  his  district,  which  is  a  testi- 
mony to  his  good  work  as  a  freshman 
Congressman  during  the  88th  Congress. 
It  also  shows  mighty  good  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  constituents  of  the  First 
District. 

Jimmy  Quillen  has  certainly  earned 
the  acclaim  of  his  district.  As  a  fresh- 
man Congressman  he  established  a 
unique  record.  Few  fi-eshmen  ever 
amend  a  major  bill,  yet  Representative 
Quillen  spotted  a  flaw  in  the  Nation's 
highway  legislation,  introduced  and  saw 
through  to  passage  a  corrective  amend- 
ment which  will  protect  the  standards  of 
our  Interstate  Highway  System  for  20 
years  after  the  date  of  construction. 

He  guided  through  Congress  two  meas- 
ures which  benefited  the  Andrew  John- 
son Memorial  at  Greeneville,  Tenn. 
Three  pieces  of  law  in  a  freshman  ses- 
sion is  an  unusual  record.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  both  Jimmy  Quillen's  sagacity  and 
tenacity.  His  attendance  record  was 
outstanding,  and  indicated  clearly  that 
Jimmy  was  on  the  job,  doing  the  legisla- 
tive chores  his  constituents  sent  him  to 
Washington  to  perform. 

I  am  certain  that  all  my  Republican 
colleagues    join    me    in    congratulating 


Jimmy  Quillen  on  his  measure  of  ap- 
preciation by  the  folks  back  home,  and 
I  know  that  those  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  have  come  to  respect  him  as 
a  dedicated  and  able  legislator. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
is  a  real  privilege  to  join  the  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  Republican  88th 
Club  in  honoring  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  James  H. 
"Jimmy"  Quillen.  His  achievement  as 
the  top  votegetter  among  all  Republican 
candidates  for  Congress  in  the  1964  gen- 
eral election  is  indeed  a  tribute  to  him 
and  to  the  entire  party. 

Certainly  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  good 
taste  and  discrimination  of  the  people 
of  Tennessee's  First  District  that  they 
returned  Jimmy  Quillen  to  Congress 
with  an  overwhelming  majority.  Doubt- 
less they  are  well  aware  of  his  untiring 
efforts  in  their  behalf. 

I  greatly  enjoy  my  association  with 
Jimmy  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  is  a  most  able  and  diligent  Member 
of  this  Congress.  I  hope  he  will  continue 
to  serve  in  Congress  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen]. 
We  have  sei'ved  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee  together  and  I  know  first- 
hand how  conscientious  and  hard  work- 
ing he  is.  The  people  of  his  district  are 
to  be  congratulated  in  sending  him  back 
to  Congress.  I  salute  the  gentleman  on 
his  tremendous  victory  at  the  polls  and 
look  forward  to  many  more  years  of 
working  with  him  in  Congress. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  recognition  of  the  elec- 
tion achievement  of  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  the  First  District  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  Congressman  James 
H.  "Jimmy"  Quillen. 

Achieving  a  majority  of  votes,  as  we 
Republicans  have  come  to  find  out,  is  a 
difficult  and  trying  task.  Nonetheless, 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  per- 
severed. He  has  in  fact  succeeded  in 
achieving  a  tremendous  vote  plurality  in 
1964  which  no  other  Republican  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  has  equaled.  We  must 
attribute  Congressman  Quillen's  amaz- 
ing election  success  to  the  wisdom  of  his 
constituents,  to  the  diligence  of  his  cam- 
paign, and  to  the  quality  of  his  service. 
It  would  be  well  for  many  of  us  to 
thoroughly  examine  Congressman  Quil- 
len's techniques  in  the  hope  of  gleaning 
some  insight  into  his  outstanding 
achievement. 

I  hail  the  gejitleman  from  Tennessee, 
and  I  look  forward  to  his  improving  his 
performance  in  1966— if  possible. 


RESOLUTION  TO  DELAY  PLANS  TO 
CONSOLIDATE  VETERANS'  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION REGIONAL  OFFICES 
AND  TO  CLOSE  15  VETERANS'  AD- 
MINISTRATION HOSPITALS 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Clancy]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  resolution  calUng  on 
the  President  to  delay  announced  plans 
to  consohdate  17  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion regional  offices  and  close  15  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  and 
domiciliary  homes  until  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  is  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  into  this  matter. 

I  believe  enough  questions  have  been 
raised  with  respect  to  the  closing  order 
that  we  are  entitled  to  a  full  explana- 
tion and  justification  of  this  plan.  In 
my  opinion  it  has  not  been  proved  that 
the  stated  objectives  of  economy  and 
better  service  to  veterans  will  be  met 
by  this  proposal. 

I  have  been  notified  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  that  the  Cincinnati 
regional  office  will  be  consoUdated  with 
the  Cleveland  office.  It  is  my  mider- 
standing  that  this  will  mean  a  loss  of 
280  jobs  in  the  Cincinnati  area  and  that 
these  employees  will  be  offered  employ- 
ment in  the  Cleveland  office.  Appar- 
ently, then,  there  will  be  no  savings  as 
far  as  salaries  are  concerned. 

But,  more  important,  I  am  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  our  veterans  and 
their  families.  I  am  not  convinced  that 
their  best  interests  will  be  served  by 
this  move  or  by  the  other  proposals  made 
in  the  recent  VA  order.  Their  interests 
should  be  of  paramount  importance,  and 
I  sincerely  believe  that  in  the  Cincmnati 
case  especially  their  best  interests  would 
be  served  by  the  office  remaining  in 
Cincinnati. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record  on  the  life  and 
service  of  Representative  Quillen. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE   INTERNATIONAL    COFFEE 
AGREEMENT 

Mr  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  Senate  passed  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  bill  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  56  to  23.  This  bill,  S.  701,  is 
the  implementing  legislation  for  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement.  The 
agreement  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  in 
1963  and  since  that  time  we  have  been  a 
member  of  the  International  Coffee 
Organization.  The  purpose  of  the  im- 
plementing bill  is  to  permit  the  United 
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states  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  as 
a  member. 

In  acting  swiftly,  in  the  first  few  weeks 
of  the  new  Congress,  the  Senate  has  done 
much  to  correct  the  Impression  that  was 
left  at  the  close  of  the  88th  Congress 
when  the  work  of  passing  the  implement- 
ing legislation  was  left  undone.  To  say 
that  the  image  of  Uncle  Sam,  reaching 
across  the  borders  of  Latin  America  in 
order  to  help  the  peoples  of  those  Latin 
American  countries  help  themselves, 
faded  somewhat  when  we  failed  to  com- 
plete our  commitment  to  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  coffee  industry,  is  putting  it 
mildly.  On  January  12.  1965.  the  Am- 
bassador of  Costa  Rica,  Gonzalo  J.  Facio, 
touched  on  this  subject  in  a  speech  he 
delivered  at  Yankton  College  in  South 
Dakota.    He  said: 

The  failure  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  pass  the  enabling  legislation  during 
the  past  session  was  received  with  bewilder- 
ment— and  in  some  cases  bitter  criticism — of 
the  United  States  by  the  Latin  American 
press.  This  negative  action  also  caused 
much  embarrassment  to  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  Third  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Econ- 
omy of  the  Americas,  held  in  Lima,  Peru, 
last  December. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  talked  about 
pan-American  friendship  and  inter- 
American  friendship  for  many  years. 
We  now  have  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate the  meaning  and  significance  of 
our  friendship,  as  well  as  our  good  sense. 

The  purpose  of  the  Coffee  Agreement 
is  to  stabilize  the  wildly  fluctuating  cof- 
fee industry,  and  ultimately  to  help 
stabilize  the  economies  and  the  govern- 
ments who  depend  on  this  commodity. 
These  ends  serve  our  own  interests.  For 
the  chronic  instability  of  so  large  and  so 
important  an  area  as  the  one  encom- 
passed by  the  countries  which  depend 
upon  coffee  exports  can,  if  left  un- 
checked, eventually  shake  all  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  if  not  the  world. 

In  Africa  seven  underdeveloped  nations 
obtain  from  30  to  50  percent  of  their  for- 
eign exchange  earnings  from  coffee.  Six 
Latin  American  countries  depend  on  cof- 
fee for  more  than  50  percent  of  their  ex- 
port receipts,  and  the  14  Latin  coffee- 
exporting  countries  receive  an  average 
of  25  percent  of  their  export  receipts 
from  this  commodity.  In  Latin  America 
alone,  more  than  12  million  people  de- 
pend on  coffee  for  their  livelihood. 

It  is  no  answer  to  the  vicious  cycle  of 
feast  and  famine  which  these  countries 
endure  with  depressing  regularity  to  hide 
behind  the  foreign  aid  program.  Jose 
Figueres.  the  former  President  of  Costa 
Rica,  said: 

Continuation  of  the  cycle  of  low  prices 
for  commodities  and  bigger  doses  of  foreign 
aid  Is  like  giving  an  anemic  man  a  blood 
transfusion  in  one  arm  and  draining  It  out 
of  the  other. 

The  people  of  Latin  America  need 
trade  more  than  aid,  in  my  judgment. 
But  the  avenues  of  commerce,  in  a  just 
world,  must  be  two-way  streets.  Na- 
tions need  to  sell  as  well  as  buy,  particu- 
larly underdeveloped  ones.  The  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement  will,  when 
properly  implemented,  enable  the  coffee- 
producing  nations  of  Latin  America  to 
sell  their  product  and  go  about  the  busi- 
ness of  diversifying  their  economies. 


AN  ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNSEL  OR 
AMERICAN  OMBUDSMAN  WOULD 
HELP  CONGRESSMEN  HELP  THEIR 
CONSTITUENTS  WITHIN  THE 
FRAMEWORK  OF  TRADITIONAL 
CONGRESSIONAL  -  CONSTITUENT 
RELATIONSHIPS 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rexjss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day reintroduced  legislation.  H.R.  4273, 
to  create  an  Administrative  Counsel  of 
the  Congress  to  help  Congressmen  help 
their  constituents  who  have  problems 
with  the  Federal  Government. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  is  intro- 
ducing an  identical  bill  in  the  other  body 
today. 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  give 
Congressmen  and  their  staffs  more  time 
to  work  on  legislation  and  our  great  na- 
tional problems  by  lifting  some  of  the 
burden  of  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
individuals.  Yet  establishment  of  an 
Administrative  Counsel  of  the  Congress 
would  not  disrupt  the  existing  congres. 
sional-constituent  relationship. 

I  have  called  the  Administrative  Coun- 
sel an  American  ombudsman  because  it  is 
an  adaptation  to  our  constitutional 
system  and  political  traditions  of  the 
institution  of  ombudsman  first  estab- 
lished in  Sweden  in  1809.  The  ombuds- 
man has  proved  so  valuable  in  protecting 
the  rights  of  citizens  against  bureau- 
cratic abuses  and  errors  that  it  has 
spread  to  Finland,  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  New  Zealand.  A  bill  similar  to  H.R. 
4273  is  pending  in  the  Utah  State  Leg- 
islature. 

THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNSEL  WOULD  INVESTI- 
GATE AND  HELP  SOLVE  CITIZEN'S  PROBLEMS 
REFERRED    TO    HIM   BY    CONGRESSMEN 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Administra- 
tive Counsel  would  help  Congressmen 
help  their  constituents  in  many  of  the 
cases  which  are  the  traditional  subjects 
of  constituents'  appeals  to  Members — 
delayed  social  security  payments,  mis- 
construed veterans'  laws,  mistreatment 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  claims  of  discrimi- 
nation in  Government  contracts,  and 
the  like. 

Constituents  would  continue  to  write 
their  Congressmen  about  these  matters 
as  they  do  now.  The  Member  might 
choose  to  refer  the  constituent's  problem 
to  the  Administrative  Counsel.  The 
Counsel  would  have  a  small  staff  of  ex- 
perts and  specialists  in  the  various 
aspects  of  administration  which  cause 
the  most  problems.  These  experts  could 
look  into  the  complaint  on  the  basis  of 
information  supplied  by  the  constituent 
or,  at  the  Counsel's  discretion,  undertake 
their  own  investigation.  The  Counsel 
would  have  the  investigatory  power  of  a 
congressional  committee  and  would  be 
able  to  examine  papers  and  records  of 
the  administrative  office  concerned,  or 
question  its  employees. 


The  Counsel  would  transmit  his  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gressman who  referred  the  matter  to 
him.  In  the  vast  majority  of  the  cases, 
where  individuals  are  being  injured  by 
administrative  error  or  delay,  by  exces- 
sively strict  interpretations  of  law,  or  by 
unreasonable  administrative  regulations, 
the  Counsel's  investigation  and  recom- 
mendation would  probably  be  sufficient  to 
obtain  remedial  action.  However,  if  the 
administrative  agency  persisted  in  un- 
desirable practices  or  policies  despite  the 
Counsel's  recommendation,  the  Counsel 
could  recommend  appropriate  legislative 
action  in  reports  to  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. The  Counsel  is  required  to  make 
an  annual  report.  He  may  make  special 
reports.  These  reports  can  be  expected 
to  receive  widespread  publicity  and  to 
summon  the  force  of  public  opinion 
against  the  administrative  abuses  ex- 
posed in  them. 

In  the  countries  with  an  ombudsman, 
it  has  been  found  that  the  ombudsman's 
right  to  publicize  combined  with  his  pow- 
er to  recommend  action  to  parliament 
have  made  administrators  strongly  in- 
clined to  heed  his  recommendations. 

In  virtually  all  cases,  the  Congressman 
would  reply  to  his  constituent,  as  he  does 
now,  describing  the  resolution  of  the 
citizen's  problem.  Thus  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  case  would  remain 
firmly  in  the  Member's  hands.  The 
Counsel  would  play  his  unobtrusive,  yet 
effective,  role  in  the  middle  of  the  case 
where  the  real  time-consuming  work  is. 

The  role  of  the  Counsel  would  become 
obvious  only  in  the  relatively  few  cases 
which  became  specific  parts  of  the  Coun- 
sel's reports.  These,  however,  would  un- 
doubtedly be  cases  in  which  an  individ- 
ual Member  would  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  objecting  to  maladministration. 
If  the  Counsel's  publicity  could  bring  a 
remedy  both  the  citizen  and  the  Con- 
gressman would  be  better  off. 

Of  course,  Congressmen  would  not 
have  to  refer  cases  to  the  Counsel.  They 
could  continue  to  handle  them  them- 
selves. Members  are  also  not  required 
to  use  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  or  the  legis- 
lative counsels  of  the  two  Houses.  But, 
in  fact,  heavy  use  is  made  of  these  aids. 

It  would  be  of  great  importance  to  have 
an  outstanding  person  as  Administrative 
Counsel.  The  Nordic  and  New  Zealand 
ombudsmen  have  been  topflight  people, 
including  supreme  court  justices  who  re- 
signed to  become  ombudsman.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  Counsel  be  appointed 
"without  reference  to  political  affiliations 
and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness" 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  While 
the  2-year  constitutional  life  of  the 
House  requires  a  reappointment  at 
2-year  intervals,  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  Counsel  would  be  repeatedly  reap- 
pointed. He  would  be  paid  the  same 
salary  as  Members  of  Congress. 

The  Administrative  Counsel  would  not 
encroach  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Comptroller  General  concerning  the  le- 
gality of  governmental  expenditures. 
Nor  would  he  have  any  jurisdiction  with 
respect  to  the  President,  Members  of 
Congress  and  their  employees,  judges, 
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officers  of  the  District  government,  or 
certain  other  Federal  employees. 

«TABLISHMENT  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  COUN- 
SEL WOULD  ALLOW  MEMBERS  TO  BE  BETTER 
LEGISLATORS,  PROMOTE  EFFICIENCY,  HELP 
CITIZENS,  AND  IMPROVE  ADMINISTRATION 

As  governments  throughout  the  West- 
ern democracies  have  expanded  their  ef- 
forts to  promote  public  welfare,  the  im- 
pact of  the  actions  of  the  bureaucracy 
on  individual  citizens  has  increased  con- 
tinually. Programs  such  as  social  se- 
curity public  housing,  veterans'  bene- 
fits and  so  on,  are  full  of  possibilities  for 
individual  injustice  if  there  are  not  read- 
ily accessible  avenues  for  correcting  ad- 
ministrative abuse  or  error. 

In  the  United  States,  a  citizen  with  a 
problem  with  the  Federal  administra- 
tion is  likely  to  write  to  his  Congress- 
man about  it.  He  may  also  have  an 
administrative  appeal  or  a  judicial  rem- 
edy, but  these  may  be  costly,  complex, 
or  unknown  to  him. 

The  role  Congressmen  have  assumed 
as  the  citizen's  advocates  against  the 
bureaucracy  is  important  and  valuable 
in  our  system  of  government.  It  has 
helped  to  prevent  injustices  and  to  pro- 
mote good  administration.  But  the  job 
of  handling  constituents'  cases  has  be- 
come so  burdensome  that  it  is  interfer- 
ing with  the  primary  job  of  Congressmen 
as  legislators.  The  national  problems  we 
face  today  demand  more  time  for  thought 
and  study  and  debate,  yet  the  growing 
burden  of  casework  allows  us  less. 

The  Administrative  Counsel  is  not  a 
cure-all.  But  it  does  promise  additional 
time  for  members  and  their  staffs  to 
spend  on  legislation  and  national  policy. 
There  are  three  other  significant  ad- 
vantages of  establishment  of  an  Admin- 
istrative Counsel. 

First,  the  Administrative  Counsel 
could  do  a  better  job  of  protecting  the 
interests  of  constituents.  The  Members 
of  this  body  particularly  do  not  have 
staffs  large  enough  to  have  a  staff  expert 
in  each  field  of  bureaucratic  activity. 
The  "jacks  of  all  trades"  in  congressional 
offices  often  find  themselves  somewhat 
at  the  mercy  of  more  knowledgeable 
administrators.  The  experts  on.  the 
staff  of  the  Administrative  Counsel 
would  be  able  to  protect  citizens'  inter- 
ests faster  and  better. 

Second,  handling  casework  on  a  cen- 
tralized basis  instead  of  in  535  separate 
offices  would  be  more  efficient  and  less 
costly. 

Third,    the    Administrative    Counsel 
would  have  a  unique  vantage  point  to 
spot  causes  and  sources  of  citizens'  diffi- 
culties  with   the   Federal   bureaucracy. 
With  complaints  spread  out  among  535 
Representatives  and  Senators,  improper 
procedures,  inefficiency,  or  consistently 
rude  and  lazy  officials  may   go  unde- 
tected.   Congressmen   may    be   able   to 
prevent  injustices  to  the  citizens  who 
appeal  to  them,  but  the  basic  cause  of 
the  citizens'   problems  may  go  uncor- 
rected while  many  individuals  who  do  not 
appeal  to  their  Congressmen  suffer  in- 
justice.   In   recommending   reforms   to 
eliminate  the  causes  of  citizens'  prob- 
lems with  the  bureaucracy,  the  Counsel 
would  constitute  a  second  force  for  better 
administration,  in  addition  to  the  per- 


manent Administrative  Conference  of 
the  United  States  created  by  Congress 
last  year. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  4273 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Administrative 
Counsel  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  increasing  complexity  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  created  difficulties 
on  the   part  of  private  citizens   in  dealing 
with  the  Government,  that  there  Is  a  clear 
need  for  the  Congress  to  be  informed  of  the 
nature  of  such  difficulties,  particularly  those 
of  a  recurrent  nature,  in  order  that  remedial 
legislative  action  may  be  taken,  and  that, 
under  existing  procedures,  such  information 
is  only  sporadically  available  and  frequently 
is  inadequately  developed  or  fails   entirely 
to  reach  the  appropriate  legislative  commit- 
tees.    The  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
necessary  and  proper  efforts  of  its  individual 
Members  to  deal  with  these  problems  have 
increasingly   become   so   burdensome   as   to 
constitute  a  serious  impediment  to  the  dis- 
charge of  their  other  legislative  duties. 

Sec  3.  (a)  There  shall  be  an  officer  of  the 
Senate  and   House  of  Representatives   who 
shall  be  known  as  the  Administrative  Coun- 
sel of  the  Congress  and  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  are  prescribed  by  this  Act.    He  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of   Representatives   and   the   President   pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  without  reference  to 
political  affiliations  and  solely  on  the  basis 
of  his  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office,  for  a  term  which  shall  expire  upon  the 
commencement  of  the  Congress  succeeding 
the  Congress  during  which  he  was  appointed, 
except  that  he  may  continue  to  act  during 
such  succeeding  Congress  until  he  has  been 
reappointed   or  his  successor  has  been   ap- 
pointed.    He  shall  receive  the  same   salarj- 
as  Members  of  Congress. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
priations, the  Administrative  Counsel  may 
appoint  such  assistants,  clerks,  and  other 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  his  office. 

Sec.  4.  Upon  the  request  of  any  Member 
of    either   House   of   Congress,   the    Admin- 
istrative  Counsel  shall   review   the  case  of 
any  person  who  alleges  that  he  believes  that 
he  has  been  subjected  to  any  Improper  pen- 
alty   or  that  he  has  been  denied  any  right 
or  benefit  to  which  he  is  entitled,  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  that  the  de- 
termination or  award  of  any  such  right  or 
benefit  has  been.  Is  being,  or  will  be  unrea- 
sonably delayed,  as  a  result  of  any  action  or 
failure  to  act  on  the  part  of  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  other  than 
those  exempted  under  section  6  of  this  Act. 
The  Administrative  Counsel  may.  In  his  dis- 
cretion, confine  his  review  of  the  case  to  the 
material  submitted  to  him  with  the  request 
for  review,  or  may  make  such  further  In- 
vestigation   as    he   may    deem    appropriate. 
Upon  the  completion  of  his  review,  he  shall 
report  his  conclusions  and  recommendations, 
if  any,  to  the  Member  or  committee  by  whom 
the  claim  was  referred. 

Sec  5.  All  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States,  except  those  exempted  pur- 
suant to  section  6,  shall  furnish  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Counsel  such  Information  re- 
garding their  activities  within  the  scope  of 
their  official  duties  or  employment  as  he  may 
require  of  them,  and  the  Administrative 
Counsel,  or  anv  of  his  assistants,  when  duly 
authorized  by  him,  shall,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  such  Information,  have  access  to 
and  the  right  to  examine  any  books,  records, 
files  or  other  documents,  and  the  right  to 
consult  directly  any  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States  without  securing  the  per- 
mission of  their  superiors. 


Sec.  6.  (a)  This  Act  shall  apply  to  all 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
except  the  following: 

(1)  The  President; 

(2)  Members,  officers,  and  employees  of  the 
Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  any 
committee  or  joint  committee  thereof; 

(3)  Judges,  clerks,  commissioners,  referees 
in  bankruptcy,  and  other  officers  (other  than 
attorneys  as  such)  and  employees  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States,  regardless  of 
whether  such  court  Is  legislative  or  consti- 
tutional; ™„4.,.„* 

(4)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  any  other  local  governmental 
unit  not  under  the  supervision  or  control  of 
some   other   department   or   agency   of   the 

United  States;  and  ,  *»,» 

(5)  Any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  whose  activities  are  of  such  a 
nature  that.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Counsel,  the  application  of  this 
Act  thereto  would  be  contrary  to  the  public 
Interest.  ,  ^   ..     .^..^ 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"officers  and  employees  of  the  United  State-." 
includes  officers  and  employees  of  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States.  ^,       ^  , 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Administrative  Counsel 
shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress. 
Such  report  shall  summarize  his  activities. 
shall  include  reviews  of  those  Individual  cases 
which.  In  his  Judgment,  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress,  and  shall  set 
forth  such  recommendations  for  legislation 
or  further  Investigation  as  he  may  deem  ap- 
propriate. ,  ,„ 

(b)  The  Administrative  Counsel  may,  in 
his  discretion,  make  an  interim  report  on 
any  occasion  when  he  deems  such  action  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 

Act 

(c)  Any  report  of  the  Administrative 
Counsel  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
printed  as  a  public  document. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS 
Mr  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multeb^  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  love  New  York  City  have  been 
saddened  in  recent  years  by  the  continu- 
ing decline  of  what  we  believed  to  be 
the  greatest  city  in  the  world. 

A  team  of  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
investigators  has  put  together  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  crisis  situation  which 
has  developed  in  New  York.    This  series 
has  covered  the  whole  gamut  of  urban 
problems  faced  by  America's  largest  ur- 
ban center.    I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  the  first  of  that  series 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune  on  January  25,  1965: 
New  York  City  in  Crisis— Reasons  for  Out- 
race  AND  Reasons  To  Act 
(New  York  is  the  world's  financial  and  cul- 
tural center,  the   Nation's  tastemaker,  and 
the  home  of  the  power  elite,  but  to  many  of 
its  8  million  citizens,   it  is  no  longer  the 
greatest  place  in  which  to  live.    Discontent 
has  always  been  a  distinctive  quality  of  the 
New  Yorker— restlessly  unwilling  to  accept 
the  status  quo— and  In  the  past  this  dis- 
content has  been  channeled  into  the   tre- 
mendous  creative    civic   energy   which    has 
Riven  the  city  Its  dynamic  character.    But  in 
the  complex  years  since  the  end  of  World 
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War  U  the  creative  channels  have  clogged 
up.  The  city's  simple  problems  require  com- 
plex answers.  And  the  complex  problems 
seem  to  have  no  solutions  at  all.  With  rea- 
sonable outlets  denied,  the  citizen's  discon- 
tent has  turned  inward:  to  bewilderment, 
frustration,  rage,  and  finally  fear  or  indiffer- 
ence. A  special  Herald  Tribune  team — 
headed  by  Barry  Gottehrer  and  including 
Barrett  McGurn.  Marshall  Peck,  and  Claude 
Lewis — has  spent  the  last  half  year  investi- 
gating the  deepl^dlsturbing  characteristics 
of  a  city  in  cri^s,  and,  in  this  series  of 
articles,  presents  Hs  findings.) 

POVERTY 

It  is  a  city  In  l^lch  poverty  Is  everywhere 
and  the  gulf  betwe«i  the  rich  and  poor  grows 
greater  and  more  insin-mountable  every  day. 
To  Negroes.  Puerto  Ricans.  and  aged  whites, 
who  know  the  killing  effects  ghetto  life  and 
isolation  have  on  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
body,  the  much-publicized  war  against  pov- 
erty so  far  Is  just  another  political  slogan 
with,  according  to  Negro  leader  Bayard 
Rustln,  the  force  of  a  cap  pistol.  Nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  city's  people  now  live  In 
poverty  conditions — families  earning  less 
than  $3,000  a  year  and  individuals  earning 
less  than  $2,000  a  year — many  in  cramped, 
inadequately  heated,  unsanitary,  rat-Infested 
apartments. 

YOUTH 

It  is  a  city  In  which  more  than  70,000 
youths  now  roam  the  streets,  out  of  school, 
out  of  work  or  underemployed,  untrained  and 
uncaring.  Because  of  its  limited  staff  and 
its  inability  to  keep  trained  personnel,  the 
youth  board,  set  up  as  the  official  city  agency 
to  deal  with  youth  problems  in  1947,  has 
made  very  little  headway  despite  a  $45  mil- 
lion outlay.  And  HARYOU-Act  and  Mobili- 
zation for  youth,  the  new  groups  which 
offered  so  much  hope  for  the  future,  already 
have  become  bogged  down  amid  political, 
ideological,  and  financial  controversy. 

TRAFFIC 

It  is  a  city  in  which  the  daily  traffic  Jams 
grow  worse  and  worse  and  the  hope  for 
any  improvement  grows  less  and  less.  To 
many  New  Yorkers,  particularly  those  forced 
to  drive  the  Long  Island  expressways,  the 
Jokes  about  the  massive  traffic  Jams  (In  one, 
everybody  leaves  his  car,  the  city  pours 
cement  over  the  deserted  autos,  and  New 
York  has  solved  its  traffic  problem)  no  longer 
are  amusing.  Despite  the  billions  of  dollars 
spent  on  highway  construction.  New  York's 
roads  and  parking  facilities  are  totally  in- 
adequate to  accommodate  the  1.5  million 
cars  registered  here  and  the  600.000  others 
that  enter  the  midtown  area  each  weekday. 

MIDDLE  CLASS 

It  is  a  city  in  which  800.000  middle-class 
whites,  traditionally  the  heart  of  a  metropolis 
and  Its  economy,  have  fled  to  the  suburbs 
since  1950  to  be  replaced  by  800,000  Negroes 
and  Puerto  Ricans  who,  for  the  most  part, 
are  unskilled  or  semiskilled.  And  though 
the  mayor  and  city  officials  decry  this  exo- 
dus, they  have  done  little  to  keep  the  middle- 
class  whites  from  leaving.  "This  Is  a  white 
man's  city,"  says  Miriam  Robinson,  a  Negro 
nurse.  Yet  not  many  white  middle-class 
New  Yorkers  would  agree. 

HOSPITALS 

It  Is  a  city  in  which  the  hospitals  are 
supposed  to  be  the  best  in  the  world,  but 
most  patients  and  many  doctors  know  bet- 
ter. Officials  say  that  there  are  some  3,000 
more  beds  than  are  being  used  daily,  but  it  is 
not  at  all  unusual  for  people  being  forced 
to  wait  hours  and  even  days  to  get  into  a  city 
hospital.  An  84-year-old  woman,  rushed  by 
ambulance  to  a  hospital  after  suffering  a 
stroke  recently,  had  to  wait  8  hours  and  be 
transferred  to  three  different  hospitals  be- 
fore a  bed  could  be  found  for  her.  "Maybe 
there  are  additional  beds  in  the  private  rooms 


and  semiprlvates,  but  we  need  all  the  ward 
space  we  can  get,"  said  one  of  the  admitting 
doctors  at  Roosevelt  Hospital.  "There  should 
be  an  up-to-the-minute  listing  in  each  hos- 
pital telling  exactly  where  the  vacant  beds 
are,  but  there  isn't  any."  This  doctor  had 
to  phone  seven  hospitals  before  he  found  a 
bed  for  the  aged  woman  at  Metropolitan  Hos- 
pital. While  he  telephoned,  the  woman 
waited  alone  and  unattended  in  one  of  the 
emergency  examining  rooms.  Yet  even  more 
critical  than  the  problems  of  beds  and  serv- 
ices is  the  problem  of  health  insurance.  De- 
spite a  33-percent  increase  in  rates  this  sum- 
mer and  a  124-percent  boost  over  the  last  5 
years.  Blue  Cross  health  insurance,  the  basic 
financial  resource  of  the  city's  hospital  serv- 
ice, is  on  the  verge  of  setting  its  prices  be- 
yond the  range  of  the  people  who  need  it 
most. 

COMMUTERS 

It  is  a  city  In  which  the  commuter  rail- 
roads that  are  needed  to  bring  more  than 
200.000  people  into  midtown  Manhattan  5 
days  a  week  are  now  closer  to  financial  obliv- 
ion than  they  have  ever  been  before.  Com- 
muter fares  have  skyrocketed  on  the  New 
Haven,  New  York  Central,  and  Long  Island 
lines  In  the  past  few  years,  but  losses  con- 
tinue. And,  unless  increased  Federal  aid  and 
control  are  provided  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture, the  railroads  may  be  forced  to  shut 
down  commuter  service  completely.  For  the 
other  New  Yorkers,  who  travel  by  subway 
and  bus  into  midtown  Manhattan,  getting  to 
and  from  work  each  day  has  become  a  true 
survival  of  the  fittest. 

HOUSING 

It  Is  a  city  in  which  a  public-housing  pro- 
gram has  been  set  up  to  cure  at  least  one 
of  the  problems  of  poverty,  but,  because  of 
limited  funds,  unlimited  red  tape,  and  little 
direction  from  the  top,  it  seems  to  have  cre- 
ated almost  as  many  problems  as  it  has 
solved.  There  are  currently  520,000  people 
living  in  public  housing,  but  there  are  more 
than  660,000  others  now  waiting  to  get  in. 
At  the  rate  that  public  housing  has  been 
constructed  over  the  last  2  years  (12,000 
units  or  apartments  since  1962),  it  would 
take  someone  more  than  10  years  to  gain  ad- 
mittance to  a  public-housing  project  if  he 
applied  today. 

URB.AN    RENEWAL 

It  is  a  city  in  which  more  than  $2.19  bil- 
lion has  been  committed  to  urban-renewal 
projects  since  1950  in  an  attempt  to  wipe  out 
slums  and  provide  decent  low-  and  middle- 
income  housing,  but  one  in  which  the  slums 
continue  to  spread,  the  ghettos  remain,  and 
there  is  still  a  critical  shortage  of  low-  and 
middle-income  housing.  To  many  New 
Yorkers,  urban  renewal  has  come  to  mean 
Negro  or  human  removal,  the  shifting  of  a 
minority  group  from  one  slum  to  another. 

WELFARE 

It  is  a  city  in  which  half  a  million  people, 
more  than  the  number  living  in  the  States 
of  Alaska,  Delaware,  Nevada,  Vermont,  or 
Wyoming,  are  now  receiving  welfare  with  no 
solution  In  sight.  "There  is  not  a  single 
thing  we  can  do  to  keep  this  figure  from 
Increasing,"  says  one  welfare  department 
worker.  "For  every  case  we  close,  another 
three  or  four  are  added  to  the  rolls." 

BUSINESS 

It  is  a  city  in  which  the  problems  of  auto- 
mation and  urbanization,  which  threaten 
the  future  of  cities  all  over  the  world,  are 
multiplied  a  thousand  times.  In  the  past  5 
years,  hundreds  of  businesses,  both  large 
and  small,  have  deserted  the  city — and  there 
appears  to  be  no  way  and  little  effort  on  the 
part  of  city  officials  to  halt  this  drain.  De- 
spite a  temporary  commercial  building  boom 
brought  on  by  a  change  In  the  zoning  code 
and  by  the  World's  Pair,  construction  is  now 
on  the  decline  with  the  trade  unions  cur- 
rently reporting  more  than   15  percent  un- 


employment. What  makes  this  problem 
even  more  critical  is  that  it  is  precisely  the 
employers  of  the  unskilled  and  the  semi- 
skilled who  are  deserting  the  city  in  fright- 
ening numbers.  More  than  80,000  manufac- 
turing jobs  alone  have  been  lost  In  the  city 
over  the  past  5  years.  "Taxes,  labor  costs 
Insurance,  and  the  city  government's  attl-^ 
tude  have  made  Manhattan  a  nightmare  for 
small  businessmen,"  says  one  disgruntled 
dress  manufacturer.  "This  Is  becoming  a 
city  with  white-collar  Jobs  and  blue-collar 
people." 

FINANCES 

It  is  a  city  In  which  the  financial  needs 
grows  Increasingly  critical  every  day  and  the 
sources  of  possible  revenue  Increasingly  diffl- 
cult  to  find.  The  gigantic  $3,355  billion  ex- 
pense budget — only  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's Is  larger — has  more  than  doubled  un- 
der Mayor  Wagner,  creating  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  worsening  flnaacial  crises  for  the 
city  government.  It  has  now  reached  the 
point  where  14  percent  of  each  year's  ex- 
pense budget — nearly  $1.3  million  a  day- 
must  go  to  pay  debt  service,  and  ^$350  mil- 
lion deficit  has  been  predicted  for  re66.  The 
worsening  problem:,  V«iere  are  the  new 
taxes — the  money  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  city's  increasing  expenses  and  limited 
sources  of  revenue — going  to  come  from? 
The  Increased  sales  tax,  boosted  from  3  to 
4  percent  In  1963-64,  has  been  a  dismal 
failure,  falling  to  approach  predicted  reve- 
nues. And  the  off-track  betting  proposal, 
even  If  It  Is  approved  by  the  Democratic- 
controlled  State  legislature  this  year,  cannot 
be  expected  to  provide  substantial — or  even 
adequate — revenue.  The  mayor's  solution 
(and  one  he  applies  to  almost  every  major 
city  problem)  :  allocating  $1  million  of  city 
money,  setting  up  a  special  commission  to 
study  the  problem,  and  convincing  several 
important  bankers  and  businessmen  to  lend 
their  names  (if  not  their  undivided  atten- 
tion) to  it.  "It's  all  a  game,"  says  one  of 
the  mayor's  aids.  "We  know  we  have  fiscal 
problems  and  we  know  what  we  have  to 
do — raise  existing  taxes  or  put  In  some  new 
ones.  But,  most  of  all,  we  know  that  we 
must  get  more  Federal  and  State  help.  But 
by  setting  up  these  commissions,  the  mayor 
gets  the  bankers  and  business  leaders,  many 
of  them  Republicans,  Involved.  If  they 
should  ever  come  up  with  something  new. 
then  all  the  better.  If  they  don't — and  they 
rarely  do — it's  their  failure,  not  the  mayor's. 
And  then,  who  says  that  he  has  to  do  any- 
thing with  their  proposals." 

BUREAUCRACY 

It  Is  a  city  in  which  a  giant  bureaucracy 
flourishes,  growing  more  unmanageable  every 
day.  The  first  charter  revision  In  26  years 
was  approved  In  1961,  but  the  government 
and  the  people  continue  to  struggle  along 
seemingly  unable  to  cut  through  the  red  tape, 
the  politics,  the  duplication  of  time,  money 
and  departments,  the  Inferior  personnel,  and 
the  needlessly  increasing  costs  that  both 
separate  and  strangle  them.  "The  basic 
problem  in  New  York  is  that  the  government 
long  ago  ceased  to  be  a  government  of  and  for 
the  people  It  governs."  says  Jane  Jacobs, 
author  of  "Death  and  Life  of  Great  American 
Cities"  and,  labeled  by  her  critics,  the  "Bar- 
bara Frletchle  of  the  Slums."  "The  people 
of  this  city  are  being  utterly  disregarded. 
Our  government  doesn't  listen  to  the  people. 
It  has  become  too  Insulated  and  too  smug 
to  care  about  their  problems."  One  plan- 
ning commission  specialist  has  come  up  with 
a  novel  suggestion  that  is  guaranteed  never 
to  see  the  light  of  day  under  the  present  city 
administration.  "This  city  needs  a  lot  of 
things  but  I'd  like  to  use  an  IBM  machine  to 
figure  out  some  chain  of  command  for  how  to 
go  about  getting  something  done  In  this  city," 
he  says.  "Then  you'd  know  exactly  where 
the  power  was  and  exactly  where  to  go  to 
get  something  accomplished." 
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HARLEM 

It  is  a  city  in  which  an  already  troubled 
Neero  population  learned  last  summer  that 
city  hall  could  be  made  to  listen— If  not  made 
to  act.  As  a  result  of  last  svunmer's  riot- 
ing and  the  fear  that  it  might  have  become 
worse,  Harlem  now  has  a  Negro  police 
captain— and  hopes  that  other  concessions 
(perhaps  a  civilian  police  review  board)  are 
no  longer  out  of  the  question.  The  respon- 
sible people  of  Harlem  may  have  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  rioting  but  these  people 
and  the  civil  rights  leaders,  who  found 
themselves  totally  unable  to  control  or  direct 
the  demonstrations,  have  not  failed  to  grasp 
the  significance  of  it.  "Time  Is  running  out 
for  this  city,"  says  CCNY's  Prof.  Kenneth 
Clark.  "The  people  of  Harlem  and  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  are  tired  of  promises  and  nothing 
else  from  city  hall." 

SCHOOLS 

It  Is   a   city   in  which   a   gigantic  school 
system   is   torn   by   overcrowding   and   sub- 
standard  teaching,  particularly  In  slum  areas, 
becoming  a  political  football  for  the  mayor, 
the  board  of  education,  civil  rights  groups, 
and  racists.    Though  the  city  has  built  more 
schools   and   classrooms   under   the    present 
administration  than  It  had  in  all  of  the  pre- 
vious administrations,  the  vocational  schools 
have  been  allowed  to  become  woefully  out- 
dated  (more  students  drop  out  than  grad- 
uate) and  almost  nothing  has  been  done  to 
prepare  for  an  elementary  school  population 
in  the  Bronx  and  Manhattan  that  Is  now 
more    than    65    percent    Negro    and    Puerto 
Rlcan.    "You   don't   worry    about   teaching 
these  kids  here,"  says  one  longtime  Harlem 
teacher,  who  happens  to  be  white.    "You  just 
keep  them  from  killing  each  other  and  from 
killing  you."     With  this  attitude.  It  Is  not 
at   all    surprising    that    24    percent    of    the 
youths  who  took  the  selective  service  exam, 
which   approximates   a   13-year-old   equiva- 
lency test.  In  New  York  last  year  failed.    The 
argument,  favored  by  city  officials,  that  the 
school    dropout   rate   was   greater   25   years 
ago   than   it   is   today   overlooks   one   basic 
point.    Twenty-five    years    ago    youngsters 
dropped  out  of  school  to  go  to  work  or  go 
Into   the   Armed   Forces.     Today,   with   the 
seriously  declining  ntunber  of  unskilled  and 
semiskilled  jobs,  youngsters  are  dropping  out 
of  school  not  to  go  to  work  but  to  become 
members  of  the  increasing  number  of  the 
untrained  and  the  unemployed. 

POLITICS 

It  is  a  city  in  which  the  strike  of  nearly 
7,000  welfare  department  workers  and  dozens 
of  other  city  problems  grow  more  critical 
every  day,  yet  Mayor  Wagner  seems  to  spend 
most  of  his  time  wheeling  and  dealing  for 
political  control  of  a  State  legislature  more 
than  160  miles  away. 


MAYORALTY 

It  is  a  city  in  which  the  major  delights 
In  expressing  optimism,  yet  creates  pessimism 
by  his  unwillingness  to  act  boldly.  Today, 
Robert  F.  Wagner  it-  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  popular  mayors  In  the  city's  his- 
tory but,  even  to  his  friends,  he  seems  to 
be  a  man  almost  totally  Incapable  or  unwill- 
ing to  make  forceful  or  meaningful  decisions. 
"I  like  the  mayor — everybody  likes  the 
mayor,"  says  one  prominent  New  York  edu- 
cator, who  voted  for  Mayor  Wagner  in  each 
of  his  three  campaigns  for  the  city's  top 
position.  "He's  always  available  and  he's 
alwavs  pleasant.  But  when  you  leave  his 
office"  or  Grade  Mansion,  It  suddenly  dawns 
on  you  that  he  hasn't  really  said  a  damn 
thing.  These  are  extremely  troubled  times 
and  the  problems  of  this  city  are  not  going 
to  solve  themselves  or  disappear.  We  need 
a  mayor  who  doesn't  care  about  his  image 
and  his  political  popularity.  We  need  a 
mayor  who  cares  about  the  city  and  has  the 
ability  to  cope  with  its  problems." 


COURTS 

It  is  a  city  in  which  the  court  backlog  has 
become  so  bad  that  18  Brooklyn  trial  judges 
cxirrently  face  38,000  civil  cases  with  more 
than  29,000  listed  on  jury  calendars.  The 
backlog  Is  now  so  excessive  that  It  takes  4 
years  to  get  many  cases  before  a  Jury.  The 
caliber  of  the  city's  Judges  and  the  manner 
In  which  they  are  chosen  (picked  by  politi- 
cians and  elected,  frequently  in  face  of  oppo- 
sition by  the  bar  association)  have  both  been 
severely  criticized,  and  reforms  have  been 
suggested,  but  nothing  has  changed.  "There 
are  often  rumors,  difficult  to  substantiate, 
but  persistent  enough  to  cause  concern,  that 
there  is  a  going  price  for  a  Judgeship,"  wrote 
Herbert  Brownell,  former  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  president  of  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York.  "One  year's, 
salary  is  the  reported  figure  in  New  York 
City.  No  honorable  lawyer  wants  a  judge- 
ship at  a  price." 

POWER  ELITE 

It  is  a  city  in  which  big  businessmen  com- 
plain about  civic  apathy  and  the  way  the  city 
is  run,  but  rarely  do  more  than  talk  and 
lend  their  names  to  civic  organizations  and 
city  commissions.    When  they  do  become  ac- 
tively involved   (and  this  does  not  Include 
lending  their  names  to  one  of  the  mayor's 
countless  commissions),  as  in  the  struggle 
for  midtown  parking  garages,  the  trade  cen- 
ter, and  the  Wall  Street  redevelopment,  it 
has  generally  been  an  Involvement  born  as 
much  out  of  self-interest  as  it  has  been  out 
of  a  love  for  the  city.     They  prefer  instead 
to  complain  that,  even  If  New  York  could 
organize  a  supercltizens'  council  (as  has  been 
done  so  successfully  in  San  Francisco  and 
Philadelphia),    it    could    accomplish    little 
without  the  cooperation,  if  not  the  leader- 
ship, of  the  man  in  Grade  Mansion.    "There 
has  to  be  a  coordination  of  civic  effort,  but 
there    has    been    none    here,"    says    David 
Yunlch,  president  of  Macy's.  New  York,  who 
favors  the  creation  of  a  supercltizens'  coun- 
cil.    "A  city  where  there  is  real  desire  for 
solutions   can   come   up   with   a    grassroots 
movement.     A  start  must  be  made.     But  I 
think  the  mayor  must  first  take  the  initia- 
tive."    There  are  few  businessmen  or  poli- 
ticians who  believe  that  Mayor  Wagner  ever 
will.    "Another  civic  group?"  says  the  mayor. 
"What  for?     If  there's  one  thing  the   city 
does  have,  it's  enough  civic  groups." 

STUDIES 

It  is  a  city  In  which  the  foundations,  the 
universities,  thousands  of  civic  groups,  and 
the  city  government  itself  spend  countless 
millions  of  dollars  each  year  on  studies  re- 
lating to  New  York  City  (not  infrequently 
studying  the  same  thing)  and  then  do  little 
more  than  file  the  reports  for  posterity.  It  Is 
only  rarely  that  the  civic  groups  get  together 
on  a  single  project — and  this  seems  to  be  the 
way  the  mayor  would  like  to  keep  it.  By 
keeping  the  civic  and  business  groups  di- 
vided. Interested  for  the  most  part  In  winning 
Improvements  for  their  own  particular  proj- 
ect or  area,  the  mayor  remains  the  single 
unifying  force  in  the  city. 


another,  prostitutes,  some  as  young  as  13, 
solicit  openly  and  argue  over  price  at  the  bar. 
"We  don't  worry  about  being  raided,"  says 
Jimmy  the  bartender  and  bouncer,  taking  a 
bet  on  a  number.  "Some  of  o\ir  best  c\i8- 
tomers  are  cops — white  cops." 

PRESS 

It  is  a  city  in  which  the  press  alternates 
between  praising  and  panning  the  mayor 
but,  with  few  exceptions,  limited  by  space 
and  finances,  offers  little  sustained,  construc- 
tive criticism.  One  exception  was  a  lengthy 
indictment  in  the  magazine  Nation,  which 
documented  a  series  of  major  city  scandals. 
The  article  was  thorough  and  hard-hitting 
and  brought  about  immediate  concern  and 
momentary  indignation  when  it  appeared  In 
late  1959.  But,  In  the  long  run  without  the 
support  of  the  city's  other  papers  and  maga- 
zines, it  accomplished  little.  The  same  ad- 
ministration sits  In  city  hall,  seemingly  more 
secure  than  ever  before,  and,  if  the  corrup- 
tion and  scandal  are  no  longer  as  extensive 
or  as  obvious,  the  problems  of  the  city  are 
a  great  deal  worse. 

POLITICIANS 

It  is  a  city  in  which  the  Republican  Party 
assaUs  the  mayor  and  complains  about  the 
"inefficient  and  corrupt"  administration,  but, 
so  far,  has  offered  no  leader  and  no  program 
of  its  own.     "OK,  so  they  dont  agree  with 
the  way  I  run  the  city,"  says  the   mayor, 
"But  what  do  they  offer  in  my  place?     In 
the  years  I've  been  mayor,  the  Republicans 
have  never  even  reaUy  had  a  platform.  They 
don't  even  come  to  the  budget  hearings  any 
more.    I  wish  they  did.    I'm  willing  to  listen 
to  anybody."    Representative  John  V.  Lind- 
say, a  young  Republican  mentioned  increas- 
ingly as  a  candidate  for  mayor,  does  not  dis- 
pute the  mayor's  charge.     He  suggests  the 
creation   of   a   "shadow    cabinet."    modeled 
after  the  British  body,  made  up  of  experts 
in  the  party  out  of  office  and  serving  as  a 
watchdog  over  the  party  in  power.  "I  think 
that  under  Mayor  Wagner  New  York  has  lost 
Its  will  power.  Its  great  energy,  and  its  great 
leadership,"    says   the    Congressman.     "You 
hear  a  lot  of  people  say  that  the  city  is  too 
big  to  be  governed  by  one  man.    I  dont  agree 
with  that  at  all.    It's  Just  a  cliche. 

"But  to  run  this  city  properly  and  get  it 
going  again,  the  mayor  has  to  be  very  tough. 
He's  got  to  ask  for  the  moon  and  he's  got  to 
convince  the  people  to  make  sacrifices.  It 
will  take  a  man  who  loves  the  city  and  a  man 
who  loves  its  people.  If  we  dont  get  going 
again  soon.  New  York  wUl  become  a  second- 
class  city." 

Barbara  Ward,  the  noted  British  econ- 
omist, is  even  more  pessimistic.  "Ii 
children  were  run  dovm  In  the  streets,  some- 
thing  would  be  done,"  she  said,  during  a 
speech  last  fall.  "All  over  the  world  things 
are  becoming  Intolerable,  but  we  are  tolerat- 
ing them.  Unless  someone  comes  up  with 
some  jolly  good  solutions,  the  problems  fac- 
ing cities  may  become  more  lethal  than  the 
bomb." 


POLICE 

It  is  a  city  In  which  the  police  force  has 
added  more  than  7,000  men  in  the  past  dec- 
ade and  is  called  "the  best  and  most  honest 
m  the  world"  by  Mayor  Wagner.  Yet  the 
narcotics  rate  in  New  York  has  skjTOcketed 
(half  of  the  narcotics  addicts  In  the  United 
States  now  live  in  New  York)  and  gambling, 
the  numbers  and  prostitution  continue  to 
flourish.  "One  of  the  big  problems  with 
Negro  kids  is  that  they  Just  don't  have  any 
respect  for  the  law."  says  one  white  police- 
man. This  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  In 
Harlem  and  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  corruption 
and  the  law  do  not  always  appear  to  be  In 
conflict.  In  one  after-hours  place  in  Har- 
lem, reefers  are  sold  and  smoked  openly.    In 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  DAY 

Mr  delaGAEZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Tunney]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following:  Today.  I 
would  like  to  introduce  a  resolution  to 
establish  the  fourth  Friday  in  September 
of  every  year  as  American  Indian  Day. 
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Such  a  bill  was  introduced  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress  but  no  action 
was  taken.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  89th 
Congress  will  be  the  one  to  honor  the 
original  inhabitants  of  this  Nation. 

The  importance  of  this  bill  is  realized 
when  we  glance  back  through  the  great 
history  of  our  Republic  and  observe  the 
contributions  made  by  the  Indian  people 
to  our  heritage  and  to  our  present  day 
culture.  We  can  see  a  proud  people,  the 
first  citizens  of  our  land  who  have  en- 
dured many  hardships  and  many  trials 
and  have  emerged  as  a  responsible  and 
patriotic  section  of  our  population. 

The  influence  of  the  Indian  is  deeply 
engrained  in  our  Nation.  We  must  act 
to  place  the  national  and  even  the  world 
spMDtlight  on  the  Indian  and  thus,  show 
our  pride  toward  them.  In  this  way,  we 
can  promote  better  understanding  to- 
ward the  American  Indian.  We  can  also 
help  to  advance  the  economic  and  social 
welfare  of  our  Indian  community. 


CLOSING  OF  VA  HOSPITALS 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilbert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  ordered  the 
closing  of  11  hospitals,  the  consolida- 
tion of  17  regional  offices,  and  the  phas- 
ing out  of  4  domicilaries.  I  have  asked 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
delay  any  action  until  Congress  can  make 
a  thorough  study  and  investigation  to 
make  certain  such  closings  will  not  cur- 
tail ho.spital  or  other  care  to  any  vet- 
eran. I  do  not  want  to  see  any  action 
taken  which  would  prove  detrimental  to 
our  Nation's  veterans. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  our 
State  of  New  York,  where  we  have  10 
percent  of  the  Nation's  veterans.  We 
have  2^4  million  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. The  plan  would  affect  my 
State  as  follows:  the  two  VA  hospitals 
at  Castle  Point  and  Sunmount  would  be 
closed;  the  VA  hospital  and  domiciliary 
at  Bath  would  be  closed;  the  regional  of- 
fices at  Syracuse  and  Buffalo  would  be 
consolidated;  and  the  functions  of 
Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  regional  offices 
would  be  consolidated  under  one  man- 
ager. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  closing  of 
these  facilities  and  the  consolidation  of 
others  might  impose  a  hardship  on  those 
who  can  least  afford  it — that  it  would 
result  in  hardship  not  only  to  the  veter- 
ans themselves  if  they  are  moved  to  an- 
other distant  locality,  but  also  to  their 
relatives  w-ho.  in  many  instances,  would 
find  it  impossible  to  visit  these  veterans 
in  distant  locations.  The  closing  of 
these  facilities  would,  no  doubt,  also  re- 
sult in  additional  financial  burdens  to 
public  welfare  agencies  in  New  York  be- 
cause many  of  the  patients  or  inmates 
will  return  to  the  area  they  formerly 
lived  in  rather  than  be  moved  to  distant 
locations. 


The  elimination  of  the  two  hospitals 
and  the  domicilary  center  in  my  State 
seem  to  me  to  be  diametrical  to  the  pol- 
icy to  establish  additional  nursing  type 
beds.  The  attendant  drop  in  employ- 
ment and  resulting  economic  effect  on 
the  communities  where  these  installa- 
tions are  located  would  not  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  aims  of  our  antipoverty 
program. 

I  realize  the  VA  must  periodically  ana- 
lyze and  study  their  facilities  in  order  to 
operate  as  efficiently  and  economically 
as  possible.  Certain  changes  are  neces- 
sary from  time  to  time  to  keep  pace  with 
science  and  medical  research,  which  is 
certainly  in  the  interest  of  our  veterans. 
However,  in  recent  years  the  VA  has 
built  additional  hospitals,  and  we  con- 
tinue to  build  or  improve  or  enlarge 
others.  We  should  study  all  VA-pro- 
posed  expansion  programs  and  deter- 
mine how  much  expansion  might  become 
necessai-y  if  these  facilities  are  closed. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  enact 
a  medical  care  program.  It  follows  that 
such  a  program  would  bring  an  expand- 
ed and  prolonged  use  of  existing  hospital 
facilities.  Would  this  not  mean  that  our 
local  hospitals  would  have  to  accommo- 
date larger  numbers  of  patients?  The 
result  might  be  that  veterans  hospitals 
and  domiciliaries,  if  closed,  would  only 
have  to  be  reopened,  at  greater  expense 
in  the  long  run  than  keeping  them  open 
now  and  administering  the  necessaiy  re- 
pairs and  modernizations. 

Various  veterans'  organizations  and 
groups  in  my  State  have  expressed  op- 
position to  the  curtailment  program  and 
have  stated  that  "in  the  face  of  the  ever- 
growing need  for  medical  care  and  hos- 
pitalization for  many  of  the  Nation's  vet- 
erans, the  elimination  of  11  marginal 
hospitals  will  create  considerable  dis- 
tress and  hardship,  particularly  to  vet- 
erans who  will  have  to  travel  long  dis- 
tances for  treatment  and  services." 

Laws  enacted  by  Congress  establish 
the  responsibility  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  all  required  care  to 
veterans  disabled  from  military  service. 
We  owe  it  to  them  to  provide  the  best 
possible  hospitalization  and  care,  and 
whenever  possible,  in  facilities  conven- 
ient to  them  and  their  families.  Our 
veterans  of  World  War  I  are  advanced  in 
age  and  our  veterans  of  World  War  II 
are  middle  aged  or  beyond.  This  makes 
it  appear  to  me  that  in  years  ahead  the 
need  for  additional  facilities  will  be 
greater. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  see  the 
closing  of  these  facilities  held  in  abey- 
ance until  Congress  has  the  opportunity 
to  review  and  appraise  the  possible  im- 
pact on  the  welfare  of  our  veterans. 


LITERACY    TESTS    AS    QUALIFICA- 
TION FOR  VOTING 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilbert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  prohibit  lit- 
eracy tests  as  a  qualification  for  voting 
in  State  elections  as  well  as  Federal  elec- 
tions for  citizens  who  have  not  been  ad- 
judged incompetent  and  who  have  com- 
pleted the  sixth  grade. 

Title  I  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
prohibited  the  discriminatory  use  of  lit- 
eracy tests  in  Federal  elections  and  re- 
quired that  they  be  in  writing  and  cre- 
ated a  rebuttable  presumption  that  an 
individual  who  had  completed  the  sixth 
grade  possessed  sufficient  literacy  to  vote 
in  Federal  elections. 

My  bill  would  specifically  prohibit  the 
use  of  literacy  tests  in  State  as  well  as 
Federal  elections  for  those  who  have 
completed  the  sixth  grade  and  who  have 
not  been  adjudged  incompetent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  voter  registration  and 
the  fact  that  many  of  our  citizens  have 
been  denied  this  privilege,  should  be  of 
immediate  concern  to  all  of  us  in  this 
body.  The  right  to  register  and  vote 
is  fundamental  to  democratic  govern- 
ment and  the  Federal  Government  is 
responsible  for  the  protection  of  that 
right.  The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  pre- 
vent an  othei-wise  qualified  citizen  from 
losing  his  right  to  register  and  vote  solely 
because  of  unreasonable  literacy  require- 
ments. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  unreason- 
able literacy  tests  have  been  and  are  still 
being  used  unjustly  to  deny  citizens  the 
right  to  vote.  How  are  we  to  safeguard 
and  protect  our  people  against  the  delib- 
erate use  of  technicalities  to  deny  them 
the  right  to  vote  because  of  race  or  color? 
I  believe  the  most  effective  way  is  to 
establish  an  objective  standard  by  which 
an  individual's  literacy  may  be  judged, 
as  I  have  proposed  in  my  bill.  This 
would  eliminate  the  intrusion  of  bias  and 
prejudice:  it  requires  the  determination 
of  fact,  rather  than  a  judgment  or  an 
interpretation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  education  is  a  reliable 
gage  of  literacy,  but  we  should  have  a 
fair  and  just  standard.  My  bill  would 
specifically  establish  the  minimum  line 
at  the  completion  of  "the  sixth  grade  in 
school  accredited  by  any  State  or  terri- 
tory, the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico." 

The  community  language  in  Puerto 
Rico  is  Spanish,  but  the  capacity  to  un- 
derstand and  to  communicate  develops  as 
well  through  one  language  as  another, 
and  English  is  taught  in  the  schools  in 
Puerto  Rico  beginning  with  the  first 
grade.  Therefore,  pupils  who  have  gone 
through  the  sixth  grade  have  consider- 
able command  of  English,  sufiBcient  to 
understand  and  write  it  well. 

No  one  will  quarrel  with  the  conten- 
tions that  voters  should  have  certain 
basic  equipment  in  order  to  vote  intelli- 
gently. Certainly,  the  electorate  should 
be  aware  of  the  issues.  Literacy  is  a 
reasonable  requirement  to  assure  mini- 
mum understanding.  I  believe  the  de- 
marcation point  of  "the  sixth  grade" 
proposed  in  my  bill  is  reasonable. 

I  feel  that  the  completion  of  a  sixth- 
grade  education  is  ample  demonstration 
of  literacy.  We  must  not  deny  any  citi- 
zen  who   is  demonstrably   literate  the 
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right  to  register  and  vote  in  any  election. 
To  prevent  such  injustice,  I  urge  early 
approval  of  my  bill. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  ED  REARDON 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  89th  Congress  convened  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  a  familiar  face  was 
missing  from  the  House  Press  Gallery. 
For  my  good  friend,  Ed  Reardon,  had  re- 
tired. 

Ed  Reardon  served  for  many  years 
with  distinction  as  the  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  Herald-News,  a  daily 
newspaper  which  is  published  in  Passaic, 
N.J.,  in  the  congressional  district  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

Ed  Reardon  has  served  in  the  highest 
tradition  of  journalism.  He  has  been 
painstakingly  accurate,  and  he  has  never 
engaged  in  sensationalism  or  half-truths. 
As  an  individual,  he  is  unfailingly  kind 
and  decent.  While  serving  his  newspa- 
per in  Washington,  he  came  to  be  widely 
known  and  respected  by  many  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  and  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. We  will  miss  him,  but  we  hope 
that  Ed  will  be  busy  in  retirement,  enjoy- 
ing all  the  good  things  life  has  to  offer. 


MORE  SUPPORT  FOR  SHORTER 

CAMPAIGNS 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
stanch  advocate  of  legislation  to  short- 
en presidential  campaigns  and  as  a  spon- 
sor of  H.R.  96  and  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 16  which  I  have  filed  for  this  pur- 
pose, I  was  gratified  to  read  a  report  of 
the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Frank  Stanton, 
president  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  Inc.  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance  in  New 
York  on  December  8, 1964. 

Mr.  Stanton  made  several  timely  and 
important  suggestions  in  keeping  with 
the  improvement  of  our  election  prac- 
tices to  bring  them  into  line  with  the 
demands  and  realities  of  modern  life  and 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  tremen- 
dous present  day  advances  in  electronic 
communications. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  expression  "too  long, 
too  expensive,  too  arduous"  which  I  have 
often  used  in  my  arguments  in  favor  of 
my  proposal  to  limit  presidential  cam- 
paigns to  60  days  was  used  effectively 
by  Mr.  Stanton  in  his  comments  con- 
cerning the  1964  campaign.  With  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  and  in 


further  support  of  my  proposals  to  limit 
Presidential  campaigns  to  60  days,  I  in- 
clude herewith  a  portion  of  Mr.  Stanton's 
December  8, 1964  speech: 

Too  Long,  Too  Expensive,  Too  Arduous 

If  the  electorate  was  bored  and  disgusted, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  candidates  were 
exhausted  and  perhaps  even  remorseful. 
After  the  campaign  was  over,  the  Democratic 
Vice  Presidential  candidate  said,  "What  we 
really  find  ourselves  doing  with  these  long, 
extended  campaigns  of  2  to  3  months 
is  replaying  old  material.  And  it  loses  a 
quality  of  its  spontaneity  and  its  freshness, 
and  therefore  I  think  that  you  [the  candi- 
date] tend  to  become  tired;  the  public  be- 
comes a  little  tired."  His  opponent,  the  Re- 
publican Vice  Presidential  candidate,  agreed 
that  the  campaign  was  "too  long,  too  expen- 
sive, too  arduous,  and  too  boring  for  the 
public." 

The  depressed  level  of  the  campaign  of 
1964  was  reflected  in  the  turnout  on  Election 
Day.  Only  61.3  percent  of  eligible  voters 
went  to  the  polls,  as  compared  to  an  alltime 
high  of  64  percent  4  years  ago,  in  1960. 
And  while  the  1960  vote  represented  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  11  percent  in  the  number 
of  voters  casting  their  ballots  over  that  of 
1956,  the  1964  vote  amounted  to  an  increase 
of  only  1.5  percent  over  that  of  1960,  despite 
a  6  percent  rise  in  the  number  of  eligible 
voters.  (Of  the  1.5  percent  increase  in  bal- 
lots cast,  one-fifth  was  accounted  for  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  was  enfranchized 
for  the  first  time  since  1800.) 

This  could  have  come  as  no  surprise  to 
anyone  who  followed  the  uninspired  and 
uninspiring  use  of  communications  in  the 
1964  campaign.  Compared  to  the  peak  audi- 
ence of  75  million  that  witnessed  the  Pres- 
idential debates  of  1960,  the  peak  audience 
of  any  political  broadcast  in  1964 — the  night 
before  the  election — was  only  16  million. 
And  the  rate  at  which  television  audiences 
watched  the  other  paid,  set-piece  political 
programs  of  1964,  compared  to  the  average 
audience  of  71  million  for  all  four  debates 
in  1960,  is  no  less  persuasive  evidence  that 
something  is  tragically  wrong  with  the  role 
that  today's  communications  are  permitted 
to  play  in  American  political  life. 

ALTERED    CONTEXT    OF    POLITICAL    LIFE 

It  takes  no  mystical  Insight  to  see  where 
the  trouble  lies  to  a  great  extent.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that,  Instead  of  using  the 
great  communications  advances  of  our  time, 
the  political  forces  In  this  country  have  been 
resisting  them — commanding  them,  like  lat- 
ter-day Joshuas  commanding  the  sun,  to 
stand  still  while  the  politicians  do  business 
at  the  old  stand  In  the  old  way.  And  the 
citizen  is  expected  to  carry  out  electoral 
duties  paced  and  dictated  by  the  rapid  com- 
plexities of  the  20th  century  in  accordance 
with  the  slow  simplicities  of  the  19th. 
There  is  an  ugly  and  dangerous  anachronism 
In  the  facts  of  our  scientific  and  political 
life.  The  Vice-President-elect  put  this 
bluntly  enough  after  the  election  when  he 
said,  "we  are  going  to  have  to  catch  up  po- 
litically with  the  developments  in  science." 

But  we  are  not  going  to  bring  our  po- 
litical processes  into  line  with  the  scientific 
realities  of  our  time  unless  we  face  some 
elementary  truths.  Primary  among  these  Is 
the  need  for  a  clearheaded,  realistically  co- 
ordinated, and  bona  fide  effort  on  the  part  of 
our  political  leaders  and  our  political  repre- 
sentatives to  accept  the  fact  that  electronic 
communications  have  profoundly  altered  the 
context  of  political  life  today — and  altered  it 
to  the  good.  And  we  need  to  adapt  our  old 
political  processes  to  this  new  reality.  We 
need  this  done  now — when,  since  there  Is 
no  campaign  either  current  or  immediately 
impending,  there  Is  no  question  of  advanc- 
ing or  impeding  the  interest  of  any  one  party 
or  of  any  one  candidate. 


PRISONERS    OF    AN    UNWORKABLE    RELIC 


So  far  as  the  public  interest  goes,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  the  prisoners  of  a  dis- 
credited and  unworkable  legal  relic  of  a  gen- 
eration ago:  Section  315  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  which  requires  equal  time 
to  be  given  by  broadcasting  stations  to  all 
candidates  of  all  political  parties,  major  or 
minor,  for  an  office — and  there  were  12  parties 
with  candidates  for  the  Presidency  In  1964 — 
If  time  Is  given  to  the  candidates  of  any 
party  for  that  office.  It  was  the  suspension  of 
this  legislation  by  Joint  congressional  resolu- 
tion for  the  1960  Presidential  and  Vice  Pres- 
idential campaign  that  made  possible  the 
Kennedy-Nlxon  debates  and  other  types  of 
broadcasts  Involving  the  candidates.  It  was 
the  failure  to  suspend  or  repeal  the  section 
that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  made  simi- 
lar confrontations  between  the  major  Presi- 
dential candidates  in  1964  Impossible. 

Despite  the  almost  unanimous  editorial 
voice  of  American  newspapers,  despite  the 
repeated  requests  of  broadcasters,  despite 
the  demonstrably  and  widely  acclaimed  suc- 
cess of  the  1960  suspension,  there  has  been 
no  resolute,  conclusive  legislative  action  get- 
ting rid,  for  once  and  for  all,  of  the  obstruc- 
tive equal-time  restrictions. 

They  will  not  be  gotten  rid  of  unless — and 
until — the  electorate  of  this  country  speaks 
with  such  a  loud  and  unmistakable  demand 
that  neither  political  stalling  nor  parliamen- 
tary Juggling  can  silence  or  contradict  It. 
For  It  Is  section  315  that  keeps  our  political 
methods  a  century  behind  our  communica- 
tions. 

SENSELESSLY    PROLONGED    CAMPAIGN 

Once  this  log  Jam  Is  broken,  the  way  will 
be  clear  to  taking  a  new  look  at  the  decrepit 
political  practices  that,  having  long  outlived 
their  point  and  their  tisefulness,  hamper 
rather  than  advance  the  sensitive  and  diffi- 
cult business  of  self-government. 

Not  the  least  of  these  outdated  usages  is 
the  senselessly  prolonged  campaign  between 
the  conventions  and  the  election.  A  hundred 
years  ago,  3  montlic  and  more  were  necessary 
for  the  candidates  to  travel  around  the  more 
than  3  million  square  miles  of  this  country 
In  order  to  be  seen  and  heard  by  the  voters. 
Even  then,  only  a  microscopic  percent  of  the 
electorate  ever  saw  any  of  the  candidates  or 
even  heard  them.  Day  after  day  of  repeti- 
tious speeches,  mile  after  mile  of  tedious 
travel,  rally  after  carefully  staged  rally — after 
weeks  of  all  this,  the  electorate  was  an  emo- 
tional bundle  of  Impressions  far  more  often 
than  an  informed  Judge  of  qualifications. 
And  yet  12  years  have  gone  by  since  this 
outmoded  and  outworn  ritual,  with  Its  un- 
necessary expense  of  time  and  constantly  In- 
creasing expense  of  money,  has  been  made 
obsolete  by  advances  In  electronic  communi- 
cations. 

As  long  ago  as  January  1953,  William  S. 
Paley,  chairman  of  CBS,  put  the  case  very 
clearly:  "I  would  like  to  present  for  the 
earnest  consideration  of  the  two  major  po- 
litical parties,"  Mr.  Paley  said,  "the  proposal 
that  the  national  conventions  should  start 
around  September  1.  Allowing  3  weeks  for 
the  completion  of  the  nominating  process, 
this  would  leave  approximately  6  to  7  weeks 
for  the  two  candidates  to  present  their  cases 
to  the  people.  The  effective  use  of  television 
and  other  media  of  communication,  combined 
with  the  basic  minimum  traveling  demands 
required  by  political  necessity,  would.  In 
my  Judgment,  enable  the  candidates  to  reg- 
ister a  deep  and  pervasive  Impact  on  the  elec- 
torate during  this  7-week  period."  The  ex- 
perience of  the  1960  presidential  campaign 
suggests  that,  with  the  unfettered  use  of 
television,  the  campaign  could  be  even  short- 
er— perhaps  no  longer  than  a  month. 

PHICE    FOB    THE    DELAY    MOUNTS 

The  reform  Is  now  long  overdue.  Every 
year  the  price  for  the  delay  mounts — not  only 
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In  huge  campaign  costs,  but  also  In  terms  of 
the  suspension  of  normal  legislative  and 
executive  functioning,  uncertainty  among 
other  nations  as  to  our  future  policies,  and 
the  bitterness  at  home  that  becomes  inevita- 
ble as  charges  and  countercharges  stretch  out 
interminably. 

No  constitutional  and  no  statutory  barrier 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  realistic  and  forward 
step  suggested  by  Mr.  Paley  12  years  ago. 
Given  the  repeal  of  section  315,  to  rid  elec- 
tronic conununications  of  the  equal-time 
straltjacket.  all  that  is  required — beyond  a 
clear  look  at  the  facts — is  action  by  the  two 
major  party's  national  committees,  which 
have  been  fixing  the  dates  of  nominating 
conventions  for  over  a  hundred  years.  Dur- 
ing that  span  of  time  presidential  campaigns 
have  varied  In  length  from  25  to  10  weeks. 


THE  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  TRAINING  ACT  DESIGNED  TO 
RETRAIN  UNEMPLOYED  WORK- 
ERS IN  AREAS  OF  SERIOUS  UN- 
EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  was  designed  to  establish  programs 
to  retrain  unemployed  workers  in  areas 
of  serious  unemployment. 

The  requirement  that  the  State  and 
local  government  match  these  funds, 
while  theoretically  sound,  all  but  nulli- 
fies this  act  in  areas  where  it  is  most 
needed.  These  economically  depressed 
areas  are  not  only  losing  population  but 
property  values  are  dropping  rapidly  and 
in  many  cases  large  corporations,  which 
paid  a  substantial  portion  of  the  taxes  in 
the  area,  are  disappearing  either  by  a 
voluntary  secession  of  operations  or 
through  bankruptcy. 

The  tax  base  loss  from  such  economic 
developments  is  quite  serious,  and  it  is 
further  decreased  by  the  fact  that  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  the  wage  earners  who, 
were  they  employed,  would  maintain  nor- 
mal income  and  property  values  for  the 
business  firms  in  the  area,  now  contribute 
nothing  to  the  economic  health  of  the 
area. 

If  we  are  to  make  this  program  effec- 
tive in  areas  where  it  is  most  needed,  we 
must  remove  the  requirement  for  State 
matching  funds.  The  amendment  to  the 
act,  which  I  have  introduced  today 
makes  it  possible  to  maintain  a  sound, 
well-rounded,  manpower  training  act  in 
those  economically  depressed  areas  which 
most  need  such  a  program. 


Day.  We  need  to  be  reminded  of  this 
anniversary  because  it  marks  the  day 
when  a  valiant  people  succeeded  in  pro- 
claiming their  independence  after  cen- 
turies of  subjugation  and  of  rule  by  ex- 
ternal authorities. 

All  the  liberty-loving  people  of  the 
world  rejoiced  on  that  day  in  February 
1918  because  of  this  significant  demo- 
cratic victory.  The  free  peoples  of  the 
world  observed  with  appreciation  and 
admiration  the  rapid  strides  which  this 
small  and  new  Lithuanian  Republic 
made  in  its  form  of  government  and  in 
the  social,  economic,  and  cultural  fields. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  for  only  a  brief 
span  of  a  score  of  years  that  this  pro- 
gressive young  nation  could  enjoy  its 
achievements  and  its  independence.  All 
too  soon,  its  self-determination  and  its 
sovereignty  were  lost  and  its  people  made 
vassals  of  a  bigger  and  more  powerful 
nation. 

Although  successfully  fighting  Russian 
maneuvers  and  attempts  to  engulf  it  for 
3  years,  Lithuania  was  illegally  incor- 
porated into  the  Soviet  Union  as  its  14th 
republic. 

Since  this  event,  the  plight  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  has  been  and  is  today 
tragic.  Almost  overnight  the  progress 
made  and  the  institutions  developed  un- 
der the  banner  of  equality  and  freedom 
were  wiped  out. 

The  Soviet  Union  stands  before  these 
people  and  their  relatives  who  have  fled 
to  freedom  elsewhere  as  a  tyrant  and  a 
bullying  oppressor.  The  United  States 
and  other  freedom-loving  nations  have 
never  recognized  the  legality  of  this  So- 
viet steal.  I  trust  that  we  never  yield 
to  any  persuasions  to  recognize  the  in- 
famous act  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  swallowing 
up  a  proud  and  free  nation  which  gave 
such  promise  as  did  Lithuania. 

Today  as  never  before  we  need  to  con- 
tinue to  maintain  our  guard  to  prevent 
similar  illegal  Communist  moves  being 
enforced  against  other  nations  of  the 
world.  This  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  anniversary  should  make  us  more 
determined  to  combat  Communists  and 
communism  in  all  its  evil  intentions. 
This  day  should  remind  us  not  only  of 
those  great  men  and  women  again  living 
under  foreign  domination  in  Lithuania 
but  it  should  remind  us  of  that  fine  seg- 
ment of  American  citizens — the  Lithu- 
anian-born Americans  and  the  Ameri- 
cans born  of  Lithuanian  parents.  We 
join  them  in  celebrating  this  independ- 
ence day  and  we  congratulate  them  on 
the  great  and  constant  contribution 
which  they  continue  to  make  to  our 
country.  On  this  armiversary  we  renew 
our  pledge  to  do  our  utmost  to  hasten  the 
day  when  once  more  Lithuania  can  truly 
celebrate  its  independence  day. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY. 
FEBRUARY  16 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rooney]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  need  to  be  reminded 
that  February  16  marks  the  47th  an- 
niversary  of  Lithuanian  Independence 


HORTON  AMENDMENT  FOR  PRESI- 
DENTIAL INABILITY  AND  SUCCES- 
SION 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  June 
of  1963,  the  late  Senator  Estes  Kefauver 
opened  an  inquiry  into  presidential  in- 
ability pleading  for  statesmanship.  He 
said: 

We  are  very  fortunate  that  this  country 
now  has  a  young,  vigorous,  and  obviously 
healthy  President.  This  will  allow  us  to  ex- 
plore these  problems  In  detail  without  any 
Implication  that  the  present  holder  of  the 
office  Is  not  In  good  health. 

The  essence  of  statesmanship  is  to  act  in 
advance  to  eliminate  situations  of  potential 
danger.  •   *   ♦ 

Before  the  year  was  out,  both  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  and  the  "young, 
vigorous,  and  obviously  healthy  Presi- 
dent" to  whom  he  had  referred  were 
dead.  The  lessons  implicit  in  this  ironic 
twist  of  circumstances  are  too  apparent 
to  require  extended  elaboration.  No  one, 
regardless  of  station,  has  anything  more 
than  a  day-to-day  lease  on  life.  We 
are  in  all  respects  tenants  at  will  or 
sufferance. 

Despite  universal  awareness  of  this 
grim  imperative  and  notwithstanding 
the  classic  examples  of  Presidents  Gar- 
field and  Wilson,  the  Congress  has  com- 
ported itself  as  if  the  facts  were  other- 
wise. Under  the  impact  of  each 
succession  or  tragedy  involving  our  Na- 
tion's highest  oCQcers,  we  have  marched 
up  the  hill  of  legislative  action  firm  in 
our  resolve  to  find  a  solution.  As  the 
emergency  subsided,  we  have  marched 
down  again  bearing  only  unfulfilled 
promises. 

In  Dallas,  as  on  seven  previous  occa- 
sions, a  iVice  President  became  President 
as  a  result  of  the  incumbent's  death. 
Although  there  was  some  little  discus- 
sion about  what  he  succeeded  to — the 
oflBce  or  the  powers  and  duties — Presi- 
dent Johnson  took  an  oath  to  become 
President. 

But  what  happens  when  a  President  is 
incapacitated  for  some  reason  and  is  un- 
able to  perform  his  duties?  Can  the 
Vice  President  act  in  his  place?  Who 
determines  whether  the  President  is  in- 
capable of  acting?  Who  decides  when 
he  has  recovered? 

The  Constitution's  vagueness  in  these 
particulars  has  occasioned  perplexity 
and  discomfiture  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. The  circumstances  surrounding 
the  death  of  President  Kennedy  have 
taught  us  that  we  can  no  longer  afford 
the  uncertainty  that  presently  exists. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution providing  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  presidential  inability  and  suc- 
cession. Under  the  terms  of  my  proposal, 
the  inability  of  the  President  may  be 
established  by  a  declaration  in  writing 
of  the  President.  Similarly,  it  would 
provide  that  the  ability  of  the  President 
to  resume  his  powers  and  duties  also 
shall  be  established  by  his  declaration  in 
writing.  To  insure  that  the  President 
may  regain  his  powers  and  duties  as 
soon  as  he  is  able  to  discharge  them  after 
relinquishing  them  himself  to  the  Vice 
President,  I  have  included  language 
providing  that  the  President  may  resume 
his  duties  and  powers  immediately  upon 
declaring  his  inability  at  an  end. 
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In  the  event  that  the  Vice  President 
and  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet  or  such 
other  body  as  Congress  shall  provide  do 
not  concur  in  the  decision  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  matter  would  be  resolved  by 
the  veto  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  Should  the  House  and  Senate 
fail  to  act  promptly,  the  President  would 
automatically  resume  his  powers  and 
duties  10  days  after  declaring  the  ter- 
mination of  his  inability. 

In  the  event  the  President  fails  or  Is 
unable  to  declare  himself  incapacitated, 
it  may  be  established  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent with  the  concurrence  of  a  majority 
of  the  Cabinet  or  by  such  other  body  as 
the  Congress  may  provide. 

In  order  to  still  the  recurrent  con- 
troversy that  accompanies  each  succes- 
sion, the  proposal  would  provide  that  In 
the  event  of  death,  resignation,  or  re- 
moval of  the  President,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  succeed  to  the  office  for  the 
unexpired  term. 

Because  of  the  transformation  of  the 
Vice-Presidency  from  an  office  of  ob- 
scurity to  one  of  growing  influence  and 
national  prominence,  it  is  important  that 
it  be  fllled  at  all  times.  Under  my  pro- 
posal, when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  vice- 
presidential  office,  the  President  would 
be  authorized  to  nominate  a  person  who, 
upon  conflrmation  by  a  majority  of  the 
Congress,  would  become  Vice  President 
for  the  unexpired  term. 

Mr.  Speaker,  divine  providence  has 
given  us  a  renewed  opportunity  for 
statesmanship.  To  miss  the  opportunity 
again  could  amoimt  to  a  mortal  omission. 


HORTON  BILL  FOR  PROTECTION  OF 
GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  important  recommendations  made  to 
Congress  by  the  Warren  Commission  was 
^that  legislation  be  enacted  making  it  a 
Federal  crime  to  attack  or  assassinate 
the  President,  the  Vice  President,  any 
oflBcer  next  in  the  line  of  succession  to 
the  Presidency,  and  President-elect,  or 
the  Vice-President-elect.  Similar  provi- 
sions are  needed  to  protect  members  of 
the  President's  Cabinet  and  Members  of 
Congress  as  well. 

Bills  for  this  purpose,  including  my 
proposal  of  November  27,  1963,  were  sub- 
mitted in  the  Second  Session  of  the  88th 
Congress,  but  action  was  not  taken.  One 
of  them  passed  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  as  long  ago  as  1902,  but  failed  of 
enactment  by  disagreement  in  confer- 
ence between  the  House  and  Senate. 
Such  a  bill  should  be  enacted  now. 

The  Senate  sponsor  of  the  bill  intro- 
duced in  1902,  Senator  George  F.  Hoar, 
of  Massachusetts,  spoke  as  follows  on  the 
reason  for  making  such  homicidal  at- 
tacks punishable  under  Federal  law : 

What  this  bill  means  to  punish  Is  the 
crime  of  interruption  of  the  Government  of 


the  United  States  and  the  destruction  of  its 
security  by  striking  down  the  life  of  the 
person  who  Is  actually  In  the  exercise  of  the 
executive  power,  or  of  such  persons  as  have 
been  constitutionally  and  lawfully  provided 
to  succeed  thereto  in  case  of  a  vacancy.  It  Is 
Important  for  this  country  that  the  inter- 
ruption shall  not  take  place  for  an  hour. 

Congress  long  ago  made  it  a  Federal  of- 
fense to  attack  or  murder  various  cate- 
gories of  Federal  employees,  including 
Federal  judges,  U.S.  attorneys,  agents  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  cus- 
toms agents,  and  postal  inspectors.  By 
this  bill  the  full  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  brought  into  ac- 
tion in  case  of  any  future  attack  upon  the 
President  or  those  in  the  line  of  succes- 
sion to  him,  just  as  they  now  may  be 
brought  to  bear  if  those  lesser  officials  I 
have  named  are  subjected  to  murderous 
violence. 

The  Judiciary  Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  properly  waited  for  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion in  this  matter.  The  recommenda- 
tion has  now  been  made  unequivocally. 
The  case  for  making  physical  attack  upon 
the  President  and  those  in  the  line  of 
succession  a  Federal  crime  is  so  clear  that 
there  is  no  occasion  for  delay.  Even  if 
there  had  been  no  tragedy  at  Dallas  and 
no  failures  on  the  part  of  State  author- 
ities in  the  custody  of  the  alleged  assas- 
sin, it  would  still  be  eminently  desirable 
to  extend  the  added  protection  of  a  Fed- 
eral statute  around  the  President  and  all 
those  who  would  succeed  him  in  the  event 
of  his  death  or  disability. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted.  It  will  mean  that 
Federal  law-enforcement  officers  must 
investigate  such  crimes  against  our  high- 
est officials.  The  Warren  Commission 
report  has  noted  that,  as  it  is  now,  such 
Federal  agencies  as  the  FBI  participate 
in  investigations  of  the  heinous  crime  of 
presidential  assassination  "only  upon  the 
sufferance  of  the  local  authorities." 
Moreover,  the  Commission  has  pointed 
out  that  the  enactment  of  this  bill  would 
"insure  that  any  suspects  who  are  ar- 
rested will  be  Federal  prisoners,  subject 
to  Federal  protection  from  vigilante  jus- 
tice and  other  threats." 

We  have  a  duty  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  President  to  enact  this  bill.  We  have 
a  duty  to  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  by  our  Federal  Government  to  en- 
act this  bill.  We  have  a  duty  to  the 
preservation  of  our  constitutional  system 
of  government  to  enact  this  bill. 


AMENDMENT    OF    MANPOWER    DE- 
VELOPMENT AND  TRAINING  ACT 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania  [Mr.  Hol- 
land] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation — recom- 
mended by  the  President — which  will 
again  amend  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962. 


You  and  the  Members  of  this  House 
will  recall,  I  am  sure,  that  when  I  asked 
your  support  for  the  original  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  program, 
in  February  1962,  I  stated  that  "this  is 
the  first  of  many  steps  we  must  take  if 
we  hope  to  eventually  eliminate  our  im- 
employment  problem." 

In  December  of  1963  I  requested  the 
support  of  the  Members  for  amendments 
to  this  act  as  the  first  year's  experience 
in  administering  the  program  had  re- 
vealed the  need  for  providing  basic  aca- 
demic education — along  with  occupa- 
tional training — if  we  hoped  to  reach  the 
hard-core  unemployed.  Other  changes 
were  made  at  that  time  also,  and  all  were 
directed  toward  eliminating  roadblocks 
discovered  in  our  attempt  to  retrain  the 
unemployed.  These  were  some  of  the 
"additional  steps"  I  had  said  we  would 
probably  have  to  take. 

Today  I  am  introducing  additional 
amendments  which  we  have  found  to  be 
necessary  if  we  hope  to  enjoy  full  em- 
ployment in  this  Nation. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  has  proved  that  it  can  get 
our  imemployed  workers  back  into  the 
active  labor  market.  The  records  show 
that  between  70  and  80  percent  of  all 
those  retrained  under  this  program  are 
gainfully  employed.  Not  only  have  these 
people  been  made  active  participants  in 
our  economy  but,  above  aU,  they  have  re- 
gained their  self-respect,  for  they  were 
all  eager  to  return  to  the  ranks  of  the 
taxpayers  rather  than  remain  on  the 
public  relief  rolls. 

Only  last  week  the  city  of  Pittsburgh — 
a  part  of  which  is  in  my  congressional 
district — reported  that  retraining  courses 
for  jobless  workers  are  saving  the  tax- 
payers of  the  city  $35,000  a  month  in  re- 
lief payments.  I  am  sure  that  similar 
conditions  exist  in  the  districts  of  many 
other  Members. 

The  continuation  of  this  program  is 
certainly  necessary  and,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  it  has  gained  the  support  of  all  seg- 
ments of  our  Nation — industry,  labor, 
education,  government,  and  even  the 
average  citizens  who  belong  to  no  spe- 
cific group  or  organization. 

Because  of  its  noncontroversial  nature, 
I  anticipate  early  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  need  for  its  uninterrupted  con- 
tinuation is  mandatory  and,  for  this  rea- 
son, the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  has  scheduled 
public  hearings  on  these  amendments 
starting  tomorrow,  February  4.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
lard  W.  Wirtz,  will  be  our  opening  wit- 
ness; and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Honorable 
Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  will  testify  on 
February  5;  with  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Biemil- 
ler,  the  legislative  director  for  the  AFL- 
CIO,  scheduled  to  testify  on  February  10. 
Additional  hearings  will  be  scheduled, 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  in  the  very  near 
future,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will 
be  reported  to  the  House  for  final  pas- 
sage. 

With  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House,  I  am  appending  to  my  remarks  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  amendments  to 
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the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  proposed  by  the  administration: 
Outline   of  Provisions  op  Department  op 
Labor  Manpower  Act  op  1965 

1.  Termination  date:  Removes  the  June 
30,  1966.  termination  date  of  tlie  title  II  pro- 
visions of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act. 

2.  Job  development  programs:  Directs  the 
Secretary  to  stimulate  and  assist  job  develop- 
ment programs  to  fill  service  needs  which 
are  not  being  met  because  of  a  lack  of  trained 
workers  or  other  reasons  affecting  employ- 
ment. 

3.  Experimental  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams: Expands  the  Secretary's  research  au- 
thority under  title  I  of  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  so  that  he  may 
undertake  experimentation  and  demonstra- 
tion projects,  and  make  grants  to  or  con- 
tract with  appropriate  organizations  for  such 
purposes. 

4.  Labor  mobility  demonstration  projects: 
Extends  authority  to  conduct  such  projects 
for  2  more  years.  Increases  appropriations 
for  such  projects  from  $4  million  to  $5  mil- 
lion a  year,  removes  the  language  which  re- 
stricts the  type  of  relocation  expenses  cov- 
ered by  the  section  to  transportation  costs 
and  grants  to  50  percent  of  such  costs,  adds 
provisions  dealing  with  loans,  and  makes 
the  provisions  a  part  of  title  I,  repealing  sec- 
tion 208  accordingly. 

5.  Trainee  bonding  demonstration  proj- 
ects: Further  amends  title  I  to  provide  for 
demonstration  projects  to  assist  in  the  place- 
ment of  trainees  who  have  difficulty  in  se- 
curing bonds  required  for  emplojrment.  Not 
more  than  $200,000  for  fiscal  year  1966  and 
$300,000  for  fiscal  year  1967  is  authorized  for 
such  projects. 

6.  Training  allowances: 

(a)  Extends  period  of  training  allowance 
support  from  1  to  2  years. 

(b)  Changes  eligibility  requirements  to 
permit  single  persons  without  dependents 
to  receive  training  allowance. 

(c)  Increases  training  allowances  by  $5  a 
week  for  each  dependent  over  two  up  to  a 
maximum  of  six. 

7.  Revision  of  limitation  on  number  of 
youths  who  may  receive  training  allowances: 
The  act  presently  provides  that  not  more 
than  25  percent  of  those  receiving  training  al- 
lowances may  be  under  the  age  of  22.  This 
provision  is  amended  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  make  such  adjustments  as 
administrative  necessity  may  require. 

8.  Transportation  allowances:  Permits  the 
payment  of  transportation  allowances  for 
daily  commuting  between  the  residence  and 
the  place  of  training. 

9.  Outside  work  for  on-the-job  trainees: 
Permits  on-the-job  trainees  to  engage  in  up 
to  20  hours  of  outside  work  without  a  reduc- 
tion in  their  training  allowance. 

10.  Mat<;hing  funds:  Matching  for  train- 
ing allowances  and  HEW  training  programs 
may  be  combined  and  is  put  on  a  90-10  basis. 
Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  In  cash 
or  kind. 

11.  Appropriations: 

(a)  The  present  monetary  limitations  in 
section  304  of  the  Manpower  Act  on  authori- 
zations authorized  for  each  title  are  replaced 
by  an  open -end  authorization  for  the  whole 
act. 

Ih)  Makes  it  clear  that  costs  of  training 
allowances  as  well  as  institutional  costs  ap- 
proved in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  paid  out  of 
funds  appropriated  for  that  fiscal  year. 
Also  permits  the  non-Federal  contribution 
to  be  based  on  the  matching  requirement  In 
existence  at  the  time  the  training  program  is 
approved.  (Thus,  training  programs  ap- 
proved before  June  30,  1965,  will  not  require 
matching  by  the  States,  even  though  pay- 
ments to  States  are  made  after  that  date,) 

12.  Area  Redevelopment  Act:  Authorizes 
special  funds  under  the  Manpower  Act  for 


training  programs  in  areas  designated  as 
redevelopment  areas  under  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Labor  and  HEW  pursuant  to  the 
MDTA,  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  with  full  Federal  financing. 
The  need  for  the  separate  training  provisions 
now  in  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  is  thus 
eliminated  and  the  training  requirements  in 
all  areas  can  be  conformed  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable. 

13.  Miscellaneous:  Technical  changes  are 
made  in  the  method  of  computing  the  aver- 
age weekly  unemployment  compensation 
payment  in  the  States,  upon  which  weekly 
training  allowances  are  based. 


House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, February  4,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Callaway  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen)  ,  for  20  minutes,  on  Feb- 
niary  4. 

Mr.  Derwinski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen)  ,  for  30  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 3. 

Mr.  Feighan  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  de 
la  Garza),  for  5  minutes,  on  Thursday, 
Febi-uary  4.  1965;  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DE  la  Garza),  for  15  min- 
utes, today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Carter  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rumsfeld)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Talcott. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DE  la  Garza)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  CooLEY. 


SENATE     BILL     AND     CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  701.  An  act  to  carry  out  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  under  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement.  1962,  signed  at  New  York 
on  September  28,  1962,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

S.  Con.  Res.  9.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  prayers  offered  by  the  Reverend  Peter 
Marshall  in  the  Senate  during  the  80th 
and  81st  Congresses;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  43  minutes  p.m.),  the 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

490.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  supply  support  deficiencies  contributing 
to  high  deadline  rate  of  air  defense  equip- 
ment at  an  oversea  location.  Department  of 
the  Army;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

491.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  inadequate  maintenance  and  supply  sup- 
port of  aviation  units  of  the  Eighth  U.S. 
Army,  Korea.  Department  of  the  Army;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

492.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  inadequate  maintenance  and  supply  sup- 
port of  aircraft  of  the  Seventh  U.S.  Army, 
Europe,  Department  of  the  Army;  to  the 
Committee   on   Government    Operations. 

493.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  audit  of  Farm  Credit  Administration 
for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
858  (H.  Doc.  No.  72);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

494.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled,  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  make  uniform  for  all  com- 
modities, for  which  a  marketing  quota  pro- 
gram is  in  effect,  provisions  for  reducing  farm 
acreage  and  producer  allotments  for  falsely 
identifying,  failing  to  account  for  disposi- 
tion, filing  a  false  acreage  report,  and  for 
harvesting  two  crops  of  the  same  commodity 
produced  on  the  same  acreage  in  a  calendar 
year;  and  to  provide  in  the  case  of  peanuts 
and  tobacco  for  credit  for  penalties  paid 
on  marketings  against  penalties  incurred  for 
false  Identification  or  failure  to  account;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

495.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Selective 
Service  System,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
14th  Annual  Report  of  Selective  Service  for 
Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1964,  pursuant 
to  section  10(g)  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the   Committee    on   Armed   Services. 

496.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled,  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

497.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  weaknesses  involving  primarily  the  dis- 
position of  surplus  nonfat  dry  milk.  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  Department  of 
Agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

498.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  increased  costs  due  to  failure  to 
obtain  competition  in  procurement  of  elec- 
tronic parts  on  qualified  products  lists  at 
the  Defense  Electronics  Supply  Center,  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  Defense  Supply  Agency,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

499.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  unnecessary  costs  resulting  from 
the  use  of  statewide  personnel  In  civilian 
positions  at  naval  Installations  on  Guam. 
Mariana  Islands,  Department  of  the  Navy;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Government  Operations. 
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50O  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled,  "A 
bill  to  provide  cost-of-living  allowances  for 
ludlcial  employees  stationed  outside  the  con- 
tinental United  States  or  In  Alaska  or  Ha- 
waii"; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

50l'  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  of  certain  aliens  in 
which  the  authority  contained  In  section 
212(d)  (3)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  was  exercised  In  their  behalf,  ptu-- 
suant  to  section  212(d)(6)  of  the  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

502.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Tar- 
iff Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
48th  Annual  Report  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission for  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1964, 
pursuant  to  section  332  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  3818.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  Federal  Reserve  banks 
maintain  certain  reserves  In  gold  certificates 
against  deposit  liabilities;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  14).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  MONAGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Report  of  Special  Study  Mission  to 
Europe  1964  (Rept.  No.  15).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
H.R.  4224.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  the  construction,  re- 
construction, and  Improvement  of  the  Alaska 
Highway;  to  the  Committee  on  Ptiblic  Works. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  4225.  A  bill   to   correct  Inequities   In 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  the  Retired 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  and 
in  other  laws  governing  civil  service  retire- 
ment benefits  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 
H.R.  4226.  A  bill  to  repeal  retailers  excise 
taxes   on   jewelry,   furs,   toilet   preparations, 
and  luggage;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BONNER: 
H.R.  4i227.  A  bill  to  extend  the  term  during 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  author- 
ized to  make  fisheries  loans  under  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  CAMERON: 
H.R.  4228.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital 
insurance  program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  Insurance  system  to 
increase  benefits,  improve  the  actuarial  status 
of  the  disability  Insurance  trust  fund,  and 
extend  coverage,  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  additional  Federal 
financial  participation  in  the  Federal-State 
public  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Bv  Mr.  CARTER: 
H  R  4229.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  fish  hatchery  below  but 


as  near  the  Wolf  Creek  Dam,  on  the  Cumber- 
land River,  near  Jamestown,  Ky.,  as  is  fea- 
sible and  practicable;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 
H.R.  4230.  A  bill  to  Increase  benefits  under 
the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,   and  disabil- 
ity Insurance  system,  to  provide  child's  In- 
surance  benefits    beyond    age    18    while    In 
school,   to  provide   widow's  benefits   at  age 
60  on  a  reduced  basis,  to  provide  benefits  for 
certain  individuals  not  otherwise  eligible  at 
age  72,  to   Improve  the  actuarial  status  of 
the  trtist  funds,  to  extend  coverage,  to  Im- 
prove the  pubUc  assistance  programs  under 
the  Social  Security  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  4231.  A  bin  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain    production,    to    establish    a    cropland 
retirement  program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  4232.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  recognize  the  Union  Army  of  the 
Centennial,  Inc.,  as  a  nonprofit  organization 
consisting  of  reactivated  military  units  that 
were  active  during  the  American  Civil  War 
1861-65  and  loyal  to  the  Union.  This  or- 
ganization being  established  to  conamemo- 
rate  the  American  Civil  War  and  designed 
to  observe  this  period  and  afterwards  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  4233.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  treatment  works  to  control 
water  and  air  pollution  by  permitting  the 
deduction  of  expenditures  for  the  construc- 
tion erection.  Installation,  or  acquisition  of 
such  treatment  works;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4234.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Federal  ex- 
cise taxes  on  jewelry,  furs,  toilet  prepara- 
tions, luggage  and  handbags,  general  tele- 
phone service,  general  admissions,  trans- 
portation of  persons  by  air,  and  safe  deposit 
boxes  effective  for  periods  after  March  31, 
1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
BvMr.  COHELAN: 
HR  4235.  A  bill  to  promote  economic 
growth  by  supporting  State  and  regional 
centers  to  place  the  findings  of  science  use- 
fully in  the  hands  of  American  enterprise; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN : 
HR  4236.  A  bill  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
that,  in  computing  annual  Income  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  eligibility  for  cer- 
tain pensions,  certain  payments  received  on 
account  of  disability  shall  be  excluded;   to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
HR  4237.  A  bill  to  provide   for  national 
cemeteries  In  the  central  west  coast  area  of 
the  State  of  Florida;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  „,„,   ^ 

HR  4238.  A  bill  to  amend  section  612(e) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  furnishing  of  outpatient  medical  services 
to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR  4239.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital of  1.500  beds  at  Bay  Pines,  Fla.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans' Affairs.  ,„.,     , 

HR  4240.  A  bill  to  amend  section  107  oi 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  a  portion  of  the  compensation  of 
chaplains  employed  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration shall  be  considered  as  a  rental  al- 
lowance; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
HR  4241.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  return 
of  obscene  mall  matter;   to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
HR  4242.  A   bill   to  establish   a  Commis- 
sion  on   Congressional  Reorganization,  and 


for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  FALLON  (by  request) : 
H.R.  4243.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  better  facilities  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  customs  and  Immigration 
laws,"  to  extend  construction  authority  for 
facilities  at  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  of 
the  United  States  (76  Stat.  87;  19  U.S.C.  68); 
to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  4244.  A  bill  to  provide  that  cigarettes 
sold  In  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  shall 
be  packaged  and  marked  so  as  to  bear  a  warn- 
ing that  they  may  be  dangerous  to  health 
and  to  show  the   nicotine  and  tar  content 
of   the    cigarettes   In   each   package;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
HJl.  4245.  A  bill  to  extend  the  operation  of 
the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
BvMr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  4246    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Senior  Citizens 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare;  to  authorize  Federal  grants  to 
assist  in  the  development  and  operation  of 
studies  and  projects  to  help  senior  citizens; 
and   for  other  purposes;    to  the   Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4247.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  prescribe  Its  func- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  4248.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4249.  A  bill  to  prohibit  literacy  tests 
with  respect  to  the  right  to  vote;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  4250.  A  bill  to  amend  section  701  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to  authorize  tirban 
planning  grants  for  areas  affected  by  Fed- 
eral treaties,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  4251.  A  bill  to  provide  that  any  civil- 
ian agency  which  contemplates  moving  or 
closing  any  of  Its  installations  shall  notify 
the  Members  of  Congress  concerned  and  shall 
afford  an  opportunity  for  public  hearings 
with  respect  to  such  contemplated  action; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GROSS: 
H.R.  4252.  A  bill  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Herbert  Hoover  National 
Monument  In  the  State  of  Iowa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR.  4253.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize 
the  Federal-State  programs  of  health  care 
for  the  aged  by  authorizing  any  State  to  pro- 
vide medical  assistance  for  the  aged  to  indi- 
viduals eligible  therefor  (and  assist  in  pro- 
viding health  care  for  other  aged  Individ- 
uals) under  voluntary  private  health  Insxir- 
ance  plans,  and  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  Incentives 
to  encourage  prepayment  health  Insurance 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 
H  R.  4254.  A  bill  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain    production,    to   establish    a   cropland 
retirement  prc^am.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agricvature. 
Bv  Mr.  HALL: 
H  R  4255.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act  so  as  to  exempt  from  coverage 
thereunder  service  performed  In  the  employ 
of  certain  tax-exempt  agricultural  or  horti- 
cultural organizations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG: 
H  R  4256.  A  bill  to  amend  section  883  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  exemption  from  taxation  of  earn- 
ings of  ships  under  foreign  flag;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

H.R.  4257.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of   1962,   as 
amended,    and    for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  HORTON: 

H.R.  4258.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  members  of  the 
President's  Cabinet,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  for  other  purjKJses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEOGH: 

H.R.  4259.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
taxable  year  of  a  partnership  with  respect  to 
a  dece.ased  partner  shall  close  as  of  the  date 
of  his  death  unless  the  successor  in  interest 
of  such  deceased  partner  elects  not  to  have 
such  year  close;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  4260.  A   bill   to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  corporations 
to  qualify  as  real  estate  Investment  trusts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KREBS: 

H.R.  4261.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Founda- 
tion to  promote  progress  and  scholarship  In 
the  hvmianities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 

H.R.  4262.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Auburn-Folsom  South  unit, 
American  River  division.  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect. California,  under  Federal  reclamation 
laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R.  4263.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  unlawful  certain  prac- 
tices in  connection  with  the  placing  of  minor 
children  for  permanent  free  care  or  for  adop- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

H.R.  4264.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
to  establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  to  provide  grants 
for  research  and  development,  to  Increase 
grants  for  construction  of  municipal  sewage 
treatment  works,  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  standards  of  water  quality  to  aid  In 
preventing,  controlling,  and  abating  pollu- 
tion of  Interstate  waters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

H.R.  4265.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  employees  of  large  enter- 
prises (now  exempt)  engaged  in  laundering, 
cleaning,  or  repairing  of  clothing  or  fabrics 
which  compete  substantially  In  the  same 
metropolitan  area  with  similar  enterprises 
not  exempt  and  to  lessen  unfair  competition; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 

H.R.  4266.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  communications;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

H  R.  4267.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  the  robbery  of 
a  cooperative  bank  which  Is  a  member  of  the 
Federal  home  loan  bank,  a  crime;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 

H.R.4268.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  an  office  for  two 
additional  Assistant  Secretaries,  one  of  whose 
prime  responsibility  shall  be  forest  resoxirces,' 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  .Agriculture. 

H.R.  4269.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  fix  the  silver  content 
of  certain  coins  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 


By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.R.  4270.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  to 
remove  therefrom  the  requirements  for  State 
matching  funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  4271.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended,    and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  REIFEL: 

H.R.  4272.  A  bill  to  Increase  benefits  under 
the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  system,  to  provide  child's  insur- 
ance benefits  beyond  age  18  while  in  scliool, 
to  provide  widow's  benefits  at  age  60  on  a  re- 
duced basis,  to  provide  benefits  for  certain 
Individuals  not  otherwise  eligible  at  age  72, 
to  Improve  the  actuarial  status  of  the  trust 
funds,  to  extend  coverage,  to  Improve  the 
public  assistance  programs  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 

HJl.  4273.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Admin- 
istrative  Counsel    of   the   Congress;    to   the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 

H.R.  4274.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  coinage 
of  50-cent  pieces  to  commemorate  the  life  of 
the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn  and  to  assist  in 
the  support  of  the  Sam  Rayburn  Library;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 

H.R.  4275.  A  bill  to  continue  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  on  a  permanent  basis; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4276.  A  bill  to  provide  for  declaratory 
Judgment  procedures  in  cases  involving  re- 
fusal of  witnesses  to  testify  or  produce  papers 
before  congressional  committees,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4277.  A  bill  to  punish  the  killing,  at- 
tempted killing,  or  assaulting  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  other  high  of- 
ficials; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 

HJl.  4278.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2(2)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  provide 
that  the  definition  of  "employer"  therein 
shall  include  certain  corporations  or  associa- 
tions operating  a  hospital;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4279.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963  to  provide  relo- 
cation payments  for  persons  displaced  from 
their  places  of  residence  or  business  as  a  re- 
sult of  construction  financed  thereunder;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4280.  A  bill  to  amerd  part  B  of  title 
VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide relocation  payments  for  persons  dis- 
placed from  their  places  of  residence  or  busi- 
ness as  a  result  of  construction  thereunder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  4281.  A  bill  to  provide  for  recognition 
of  Federal  employee  unions  and  to  provide 
procedures  for  the  adjustment  of  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Olfice  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI : 

H.R.  4282.  A  bill  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  participation  In  the  Federal  old-age 
and  survivors  Insurance  program  for  an  Indi- 
vidual member  of  a  recognized  religious  sect 
who  Is  conscientiously  opposed  to  acceptance 
of  benefits  because  of  his  adherence  to  the 
established  tenets  or  teachings  of  such  sect; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4283.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  provide  that  certain  forms  of  nickel 
be  admitted  free  of  duty;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 
H.R.  4284.  A  bill   to  amend  the   Fire   and 
Casualty  Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
provide  for  the  financial  protection  of  cer- 


tain persons  suffering  Injury  as  a  result  of 
the  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  by  unin- 
sured motorists;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  4285.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Responsibility  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 

H.R.  4286.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  prevent  duplication  of 
benefits  based  on  disability  in  cases  where 
the  disabled  individual  receives  workmen's 
compensation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  4287.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  TUNNEY: 

H.R.  4288.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coverage  under 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance 
system  for  certain  additional  hospital  em- 
ployees in  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 

H.R.  4289.  A  bill  to  permit  Federal  savings 
and  loan  associations  to  make  loans  for  the 
acquisition  of  major  household  durable  goods 
and  furnishings;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

nn.  4290.  A  bill  to  permit  Federal  savings 
and  loans  associations  to  make  loans  for  voca- 
tional education  to  the  same  extent  as  they 
are  permitted  to  make  such  loans  for  aca- 
demic education;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  VIVIAN: 

H.R.  4291.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  educa- 
tional resovirces  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities and  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
students  in  postsecondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

H.R.  4292.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection, preservation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
historic  buildings  and  area  of  the  Washing- 
ton Navy  Yard  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  and 
the  development  of  the  area  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  historic  ships  and  weapons,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Conamittee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  WILLIS: 

H.R.  4293.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  author- 
ize the  Federal  Government  to  guard  stra- 
tegic defense  facilities  against  Individuals 
believed  disposed  to  commit  acts  of  sabotage, 
espionage,  or  other  subversion;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  4294.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  CRALEY: 

H.R.  4295.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  4296.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 

H.R.  4297.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumou5ly 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.GARMATZ: 

H.R.  4298.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  LOVE:  „      .^     .u 

H  R  4299  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
nf  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
r  congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
H  R  4300.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
HR  4301.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
HR.  4302.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  4303.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 
H  R.  4304.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS: 
HJ.  Res.  269.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  the  apportionment  of  districts  from  which 
members  of  subordinate  State  units  of  gov- 
ernment are  to  be  elected;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
HJ.  Res.  270.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  States  to  ap- 
portion one  house  of  Its  legislature  on  fac- 
tors other  than  population;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAMERON: 
HJ.  Res.  271.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal 
the  retailers  excise  tax  on  cosmetics  and 
purses  and  handbags;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
HJ.  Res.  272.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  term  of 
office  and  qualifications  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.J.  Res.  273.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  relating  to  apportionment  of 
the  membership  of  State  legislatures  and  of 
subordinate  governing  units  of  the  several 
States;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.J.  Res.   274.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  succession  to  the 
Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency  and  to  cases 
where  the  President  Is  unable  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.J.  Res.  275.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the    Constitution   of   the   United   States   to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  appor- 
tion one  house  of  Its  legislature  on  factors 
other  than  population;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
HJ.  Res.  276.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.J.  Res.  277.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  First  Cavalry  Division  Association  to 
erect  a  monument  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Committee  on  Hoiose  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON: 
H  Con.  Res.  166.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  vu-ge  certain  actions  in  behalf  of  Lithu- 
ania, Estonia,  Latvia,  and  other  Communist- 
controlled  countries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H  Con.  Res.  167.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  a  study  of  compensation  and  assistance 
for  persons  affected  by  real  property  acqui- 
sition m  Federal  and  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois: 
H  Con  Res.  168.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  urge  certain  actions  In  behalf  of  Lithu- 
ania, Estonia,  and  Latvia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RUMSFELD : 
H  Con.  Res.  169.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee 

on  Rules.  

By  Mr.  BATTIN : 
H  Res.  176.  Resolution       expressing       the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect    to    discontinuance    of    air    service: 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  CLANCY: 
H  Res  177.  Resolution  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  cancel  aU  action 
In  connection  with  the  closing  of  veterans 
hospitals  awaiting  study  by  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H  Res.  178.  Resolution  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  cancel  all  action 
in  connection  with  the  closing  of  veterans 
hospitals  awaiting  study  by  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs;   to  the  Conmalttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H  Res.  179.  Resolution    condemning    per- 
secution by  the  Soviet  Union  of  persons  be- 
cause of   their  religion;    to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.HANLEY: 
H  Res.  180.  Resolution  condemning  perse- 
cution by  the  Soviet  Union  of  persons  be- 
cause  of   their  religion;   to  the   Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H  Res.  181.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  abolish 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  to  enlarge  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H  Res.  182.  Resolution   to   provide   funds 
for  necessary  expenses  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means;  to  the  Committee  on  House 

Administration.  

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H  Res.  183.  Resolution    condemning    per- 
secution by  the  Soviet  Union  of  persons  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs.  

By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 
H  Res.  184.  Resolution    condemning    per- 
secution of  national  and  religious  minorities 
in  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H  Res.  185.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 

H  Res.  186.  Resolution    creating    a    select 

committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 

study  the  operation  of  hospital  facilities  by 

the  departments,  agencies,  and  instrumental- 


ities of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 

on  Rviles.        

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 

H.  Res.  187.  Resolution  to  establish  the 
foin-th  Friday  In  September  of  every  year  as 
American  Indian  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIS: 

H.  Res.  188.  Resolution  authorizing  the  ex- 
pendltiure  of  certain  funds  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xXil,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legls- 
latiu-e  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  call  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  Include 
a  portion  of  U.S.  Highway  95  In  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H Jl.  4305.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Kam 
Jon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ADAMS  (by  request)  : 
HJl.  4306.  A   bin    for   the    relief    of   Maja 
Thomsen  Hoffman;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.4307.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlmi 
Abadi.  Zaki  Ezra  Abadl,  Ezra  Abadl,  Rachel 
Abadl,  Meyer  Abadl,  Rosette  Abadl,  Hayem 
Abadl,  Albert  Abadl.  and  EUahu  Abadi;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4308.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Oi-Ung 
Ma,  Kwok-Wal  Ma,  Yul-Chiu  Ma,  Sal-Mi  Ma, 
and  Sal-Wan  Ma;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4309.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Tong 
Yung  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  4310.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Zblgnlew 
B.  Kasprzyk  and  Genevieve  Kasprzyk;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO  (by  request) : 
HJi.  4311.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Tereslna 
Fara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  BOLLING: 
HH.  4312.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Amln 
A.  Farls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.R.  4313.  A  bin  for   the  relief  of  EmUle 
Antolne  Sterglou;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HJi.  4314.  A   bin  for   the  relief  of  Elaine 
Minerva  Hylton;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  4315.  A  bill  to  confer  Jxirisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  on  the  claims  of  Lawrence 
Nestor  against  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary^ 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  4316.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Hlsae  Otsu 
Coleman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
HJl.4317.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Rappa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HALPERN: 
HH.  4318.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Vinton 
Walker  Davis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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Bv  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.R.  4319.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  convey  certain  lands 
in  Saline  County,  Ark.,  to  the  Dlerks  Forests, 
Inc.;  to  the  Conimittee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
H.R.  4320.  A    bill   for    the   relief   of   Sister 
Maria    Mistica    Adornetti    and    Sister    Elena 
Brogno:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.R.  4321.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 
Boscarino;    to   the   Committee   on   the    Ju- 
diciary. 

Bv.  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 
H.R.  4322.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Harry 
Nicolas  Vakalopoulos;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  4323.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Gor- 
gonio  B.  Pollcar,  Jr.,  M.D.;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCDOWELL: 
H.R.  4324.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
John  W.  Cassell,  U.S.  Army;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 
H.R.  4325.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  to  rent 
certain  property  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  certain  office  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Bv  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H.R.  4326.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Borivoj 
Divcic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  4327.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Brenda 
Patricia  Fawkes;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 
H.R.  4328.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lawerence 
C.  Fincher:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4329.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Isa- 
bel Gutierrez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.R.  4330.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Si>ataro:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan : 
H.R.  4331.  A   bill   granting  jurisdiction   to 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  render  judgment  on 
certain  claims  of  the  Algonac  Manufacturing 
Co.  and  John  A.  Maxwell  against  the  United 
States:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  4332.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Stu- 
dents'    Association     of     the    University     of 
Texas;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  4333.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  posthumously  to  the  late  Wil- 
liam F.  Valters  a  commission  as  second  lieu- 
tenant, Marine  Corps  Reserve;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  4334.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ofra 
Bernstein;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4335.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Isa- 
belo  Remedio  Lim;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4336.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ho- 
tica  I^hillips;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4337.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Pichon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 
H.R.  4338.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  to  rent 
certain  property  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  certain  office  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Colimibia. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  4339.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vasillkl 
Kirousi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
H.R.  4340.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Virginia 
Clemente  Coelho;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  4341.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Prlmo 
MeconI;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 
H.R.  4342.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Guido 
Aquilini;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4343.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of   Farida 
Hanna  Hazbon;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  4344.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ko- 
dungallore  Janaki  Warner;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1965 

Th«  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Dr.  James  P.  Wesberry,  pastor,  the 
Morningside  Baptist  Church,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Once  again,  our  Heavenly  Father,  we 
are  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  being  in 
our  Nation's  Capitol,  with  its  giant  dome 
of  architectural  beauty,  its  crowning 
statue  of  freedom,  and  this  sacred  Cham- 
ber where  a  just  and  adequate  edifice  of 
law  is  built  upon  the  heritage  of  our 
fathers. 

We  come  humbly  to  unite  our  prayer, 
with  those  of  multiplied  millions  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  on  behalf  of  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  Chaplain,  the  clerks,  and  all 
others  who  share  and  bear  with  them 
the  heaviest  governmental  responsibility 
on  earth. 

Grant,  we  beseech  Thee,  most  gracious 
God,  unto  these.  Thy  servants,  in  whose 
hands  rest  the  welfare  and  vii-tue  of  the 
people  to  make  or  mar,  divine  wisdom, 
that  their  decisions  may  he  righteous; 
divine  guidance,  that  no  ill  will  shall 
befall  them  or  us;  divine  sympathy,  that 
they  may  serve  the  best  interests  of  all 
the  people:  and  the  counsel  of  Thy  Holy 
Spirit,  that  they  may  know  themselves  to 
be  Thy  ministers. 

Give  Thou  strength  and  health  and 
Thy  special  providential  care  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Fill  each  of  our  hearts,  we  pray,  with 
the  love  of  God  and  the  daring  of  Thy 
kingdom  in  the  perennial  and  holy  war- 
fare for  the  freedom,  justice,  and  rights 
of  people  everywhere.  Renew  our  vision, 
O  God,  of  the  possible  future  of  our 
country,  and  set  our  hearts  on  fire  with 
new  determination  to  do  Thy  will  and  to 
speed  the  coming  of  Thy  kingdom, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
February  2,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  WTiting  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence'  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  203.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  set  aside  funds  for  research 
into  spinal  cord  injuries  and  diseases;  and 

H.R.  214.  An  act  to  amend  section  2104  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
time  for  filing  certain  claims  for  mustering- 
out  payments,  and,  effective  July  1,  1966,  to 
repeal  chapter  43  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.R.  203.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  set  aside  funds  for  research 
into  spinal  cord  injuries  and  diseases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

H.R.  214.  An  act  to  amend  section  2104 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
the  time  for  filing  certain  claims  for  mus- 
tering-out  payments,  and,  effective  July  1, 
1966,  to  repeal  chapter  43  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
THE  MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
made  during  the  morning  hour  be  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  to  consider  the  nominations  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk  will 
state  the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  COAST  GUARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Coast 

Guard.  . ,     ..    , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
routine  nominations  placed  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk  in  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 

Mr.  MAI-ISFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  tlie  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
would  like  to  make  an  announcement, 
that  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-420,  the 
Chair  appoints  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd]  to  be  a  member  of 
the  fifth  meeting  of  the  Mexico-United 
States  interparliamentary  group  in  lieu 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouyk] 
who  is  excused. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  communication  and 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Amendment  of  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  so  as  to  make  uniform 
for  all  commodities,  for  which  a  marketing 


quota  program  is  in  effect,  provisions  for  re- 
ducing farm  acreage  and  producer  allot- 
ments for  falsely  identifying,  failing  to  ac- 
count for  disposition,  filing  a  false  acreage 
report,  and  for  harvesting  two  crops  of  the 
same  commodity  produced  on  the  same  acre- 
age in  a  calendar  year;  and  to  provide  in  the 
case  of  peanuts  and  tobacco  for  credit  for 
penalties  paid  on  marketings  against  penal- 
ties incurred  for  false  identification  or  fail- 
ure to  account  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per); to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Increased    Federal    Government  Participa- 
tion  IN   Meeting   Costs   op   Maintaining 
the  Nation's  Capital  City 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  Increased 
Federal  Government  participation  in  meet- 
ing costs  of  maintaining  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital City  and  to  authorize  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of   Columbia   to  borrow 
funds    for    capital    Improvement    programs 
(With  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  of  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, for  the  year  1964  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Amendment  of  Section  374  of  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  section  374  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
relating  to  measurement  of  farms  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Report  on  Reapportionment  of  an  Appro- 
priation 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,    Executive    Office   of    the    President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  an  appro- 
priation to  the  White  House  Office  for  sal- 
aries and  expenses,  for  the  fiscal  year  1965, 
had  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  which  in- 
dicates the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Reports  of  District   op   Columbia   Armory 
Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  District  of 
Columbia  Armory  Board,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports  of  that 
Board  on  the  District  of  Columbia  National 
Guard  Armory  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Stadium,  including  financial  statements,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1964  (with  ac- 
companying reports);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
Report  of  National  Advisory  Council  on 

International    Monetary    and   Financial 

Problems 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Interna- 
tional Monetary  and  Financial  Problems,  for 
the  6-month  period  ended  June  30,  1964 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
Audit  Report  on  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, fiscal  year  1964  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Reports    of   Comptroller    General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 


law.  a  secret  report  on  supply  support  defi- 
ciencies contributing  to  high  deadline  rate  of 
air  defense  equipment  at  an  oversea  loca- 
tion. Department  of  the  Army  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Grovernment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  confidential  report  on  Inadequate 
maintenance  and  supply  support  of  aviation 
units  of  the  8th  U.S.  Army,  Korea,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  accumulation  and  reten- 
tion of  excess  missile  spare  parts  due  to  in- 
adequate supply  management  practices  of 
the  U.S.  Army,  Exirope,  Department  of  the 
Army,  dated  January  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  weaknesses  involving  pri- 
marily the  disposition  of  surplus  nonfat  dry 
milk,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  dated  January  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  increased  costs  due  to  fail- 
ure to  obtain  competition  in  procurement 
of  electronic  parts  on  qualified  products 
lists  at  the  Defense  Electronics  Supply  Cen- 
ter, Dayton,  Ohio,  Defense  Supply  Agency, 
Department  of  Defense,  dated  January  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  confidential  report  on  Inadequate 
maintenance  and  supply  support  of  aircraft 
of  the  7th  U.S.  Army,  Europe,  Department 
of  the  Army  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  result- 
ing from  the  use  of  stateside  personnel  in 
civilian  positions  at  naval  installations  on 
Guam,  Marianas  Islands,  Department  of  the 
Navy,  dated  January  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  on  Certain  Activities  of 
Geological  Survey 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  activi- 
ties exercised  through  the  Geological  Survey 
to  areas  outside  the  national  domain;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

General   Revision    of   the  Copyright    Law. 
title  17  OF  the  united  States  Code 

A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
for  the  general  revision  of  the  copyright 
law  title  17  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  for 
reasons  for  ordering  such  suspension  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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Admission  Into   the  United  States  of 
Certain  Defector  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Comniissloner.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  entered  granting  ad- 
missloxi  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
defector  aliens  (with  accompanying  papers): 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Temporary  Admission  Into  the  United 
States  of  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  Into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

CosT-oF-LiviNG  Allowances  for  Certain 
Judicial  Employees 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  cost-of-living  allow- 
ances for  Judicial  employees  stationed  .out- 
side the  continental  United  States  or  In 
Alaska  or  Hawaii  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Estimated  Amount  of  Losses  or 
Costs  Incttrred  by  the  Postal  Service 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  the  estimated 
amount  of  the  losses  or  costs  (or  percentage 
of  costs )  incurred  by  the  postal  service  in  the 
performance  of  public  services,  during  the 
current  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30.  1965:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

Manpower  Act  of  1965 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Report  on  Measures  Being  Taken  To  Con- 
trol the  Emission  of  Air  Pollutants  From 
Federal  Facilities 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  measures  being  taken  to 
control  the  emission  of  air  pollutants  from 
Federal  facilities,  dated  January  1965  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare : 

"Resolution  Memorializing  Congress  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  To  Prevent  the  Closing  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  in 
the  Brighton  District  op  Boston 

"Whereas  it  has  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
Hospital  in  the  Brighton  district  of  Boston 
will  be  closed;  and 

"Whereas  more  than  60,000  outpatients, 
many  of  whom  are  fishermen  engaged  in 
New  England's  oldest  industry,  are  treated 
annually  in  this  facility;  and 

"Whereas  if  the  Rutland  Heights  Hospital 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  Is  closed,  the 
load    on    remaining    U.S.    hospitals    for    In- 


patient service  will  be  Increased:  Therefore 
be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  virgently  requests  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
closing  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
Hospital  in  the  Brighton  district  of  Boston; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  of  the  United  States 
rescind  the  order  providing  for  the  closing 
of  said  hospital;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  the  Presiding 
Officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress,  and  to 
each  Member  thereof  from  this  Common- 
wealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives. 
January  20.  1965. 

"William  C.  Maiers, 

"Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  District  50.  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  State  of  Michigan, 
relating  to  medicare;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  District  50,  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  State  of  Michigan, 
relating  to  the  war  on  poverty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho: 

Two  joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works : 

"House  Joint  Memorial  2 

"To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress Assembled: 

"We.  your  memorialists,  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  respectfully  represent 
that: 

"Whereas  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  29, 
1956,  entitled  'the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1956,"  (70  Stat.  374),  and  subsequent  re- 
visions thereto,  have  provided  for  a  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways 
of  not  to  exceed  41,000  miles  of  such  high- 
way system;  and 

"Whereas  since  the  enactment  of  the  afore- 
said Federal  Aid  Highway  Acts,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Highway  System  is 
nearing  the  halfway  point  in  its  completion; 
and 

"Whereas  the  50  States,  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  are  now 
in  the  process  of  preparing  a  comprehensive 
study  and  analysis  of  overall  highway  needs, 
and  the  financing  thereof,  after  completion 
in  1972  of  the  Interstate  Highway  System; 
and 

"Whereas  the  aforementioned  study  will 
Include  an  evaluation  of  all  Federal  aid  high- 
way programs.  Including  the  possibility  of 
extending  the  mileage  of  the  Interstate  High- 
way System;  and 

"Whereas  U.S.  Highway  No.  95  is  presently 
on  the  Federal  aid  primary  highway  system 
In  the  State  of  Idaho:  and 

"Whereas  U.S.  Highway  No.  95  Is  the  only 
north-south  route  between  north  Idaho  and 
southwest  Idaho  and  serves  an  area  with  a 
population  of  300,000  people,  which  Is  45  per- 
cent of  the  total  population  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  and  would  also  serve  the  inland  empire 
area  of  eastern  Washington,  including  the 
Spokane.  Wash.,  metropolitan  area;  and 

"Whereas  U.S.  Highway  No.  95  is  one  of 
the  most  important  arterial  highways  In  the 
State  of  Idaho;  presently  the  only  all- 
weather,  all-year  route  between  north  Idaho 
and  south  Idaho:  and 

"Whereas  U.S.  Highway  95  provides  the 
only  north-south  connection  In  Idaho  be- 


tween Interstate  Highway  No.  90  and  Inter- 
state Highway  No.  80  North;  and 

"Whereas  U.S.  Highway  No.  95  if  improved 
to  expressway  or  Interstate  highway  stand- 
ards  would  provide  a  highway  facility  having 
high  standards  of  service  and  access  control 
and  lying  approximately  midway  between  In- 
terstate Highway  No.  5  to  the  west  and  Inter- 
state Highway  No.  15  to  the  east  of  the 
currently  designated  Interstate  Highway 
System:  and 

"Whereas  an  improved  U.S.  Highway  No. 
95  would  provide  an  excellent  highway  serv- 
ice tie  with  transcontinental  routes  in  Can- 
ada and  with  the  Alcan  Highway  to  the  State 
of  Alaska:  and 

"Whereas  U.S.  Highway  No.  95  offers  excel- 
lent  opportunity  for  extension  to  the  south 
and  west  from  the  Idaho-Oregon  State  line 
through  Oregon  and  Nevada  to  a  connection 
with  Interstate  No.  80  in  the  vicinity  of  Win- 
nemucca.  Nev.,  and  this  In  turn,  would  pro- 
vide a  most  Important  service  connection 
from  California  to  Idaho  and  Canada;  and 

"Whereas  U.S.  Highway  No.  95  serves  the 
following  population  centers  In  Idaho;  Bon- 
ners  Ferry.  Sandpolnt.  Coeur  d'Alene,  Mos- 
cow. Lewlston-Clarkston,  GrangevlUe,  Coun- 
cil, Cambridge.  Payette-Ontario-Welser.  and 
Boise-Nampa-Caldwell;  in  addition  to  serv- 
icing Calgary  and  Edmonton,  Canada;  Wln- 
nemucca,  Reno  and  Carson  City.  Nev.;  and 
Sacramento.  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  through  connecting  Interstate  high- 
ways, as  well  as  numerous  historical,  recrea- 
tional, and  scenic  areas  together  with  the 
agriculture,  mining,  and  lumbering  Indus- 
tries:  and 

"Whereas  U.S.  Highway  No.  95  would  also 
serve  the  important  water  transportation 
terminal  planned  for  development  at  the 
Port  of  Lewlston:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  38th  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  now  in  session 
(the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
concurring),  That  we  most  respectfully 
urge  that  when  priority  selection  is  made  for 
the  next  most  Important  highways  In 
the  United  States,  after  the  present  Inter- 
state Highway  System  is  completed,  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  include 
U.S.  Highway  No.  95  from  the  Idaho-Oregon 
State  line  In  the  south  to  the  Idaho-Cana- 
dian border  In  the  north  In  the  mileage  of 
expressway  or  Interstate  highway  extensions 
as  may  be  determined  for  Federal  aid  high- 
way programs  upon  completion  of  the  pres- 
ently designated  Interstate  Highway  System: 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be.  and  he  hereby  Is,  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives representing  this  State  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"Passed  the  house  on  the  18th  day  of 
January    1965. 

"Pete  T.  Cenarrusa, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"Passed  the  senate  on  the  20th  day  of 
January    1965. 

"W.  E.  Drevlow. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest: 

"Dryden  M.  Hiler, 
"Chief  Clerk   of   the  House   of   Repre- 
sentatives." 

"House  Joint  Memorial  1 
"To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   of    the    United    States    in 
Congress  Assembled: 
"We,   your   memorialists,    the   Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Idaho,  respectfully  represent 
that: 

"Whereas  an  adequate  transportation  sys- 
tem Is  necessary  In  the  proper  harvest  and 
use  of  our  natural  resources;  and 
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"Whereas  the  lack  of  an  adequate  trans- 
porUtlon  system  Is  the  greatest  deterrent  to 
the  full  use  of  our  natural  resources  In  the 
State  of  Idaho:  and 

"Whereas  under  the  present  rate  of  road 
construction,  it  will  take  100  years  to  com- 
plete an  adequate  forest  highway  transpor- 
tation system:    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

••Resolved  by  the  38th  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  now  in  session 
{the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
concurring) ,  That  we  most  respectfully  urge 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, to  proceed  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
to  enact  legislation  requiring  all  Govern- 
ment agencies  involved  to  make  sufficient 
funds  available  to  expedite  completion  of  an 
adequate  transportation  system  on  the 
main  roads  of  national  forests  and  public 
domain:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  hereby  Is,  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives representing  this  State  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 

By    Mr.    SALTONSTALL    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Kennedy)  : 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Resolution    Memorializi.ng    the    Congress 

OF  the   United    States    To   Prevent   the 

Closing  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 

Hospital  at  Rutland 

"Whereas  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Aflfairs  has  proposed  that  the  medical-surgi- 
cal facilities  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
located  at  Rutland  be  closed  on  June  30, 
1965:  and 

"Whereas  the  closing  of  these  facilities  ap- 
pears to  be  contrary  to  the  philosophy  of 
rendering  maximum  benefits  to  the  veter- 
ans of  the  country  whose  timeless  efforts  and 
unselfish  sacrifices  should  always  be  remem- 
bered: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Sen- 
ate respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  instruct  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  rescind  his  directive 
ordering  the  closing  of  the  veterans'  facilities 
at  Rutland:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
Members  thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate,  January  27.  1965, 
"Thomas  A.  Chadwick, 

"Clerk. 

"Attest : 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 


REPORTS  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  76.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  to  make  certain 
studies  (Rept.  No.  54). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  an  amendment: 

S.  Res.  63.  Resolution  authorizing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  to  make 
expenditures  and  to  employ  temporary  per- 
sonnel (Rept.  No.  55). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOGGS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Metcalf)  : 

S.  969.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  require  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  give  6  months' 
advance  public  notice  of  the  planned  closing 
or  relocation  of  any  veterans'  facility,  and 
to  provide  for  at  least  one  veterans'  service 
center  in  each  State,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Boggs  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   RIBICOFF    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Inouye,  and  Mr.  McIntyre)  : 

S.  970.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  expand  and  Improve  services  under 
the  maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled 
children's  programs,  to  provide  special  funds 
for  tramlng  professional  personnel  for  pro- 
viding health  services  for  crippled  children, 
to  provide  for  a  program  of  medical  as- 
sistance for  children  and  other  persons  whose 
Income  and  resources  are  insufficient  to  meet 
the  cost  of  necessary  medical  care  and  serv- 
ices, to  enable  States  to  Implement  and 
follow  up  their  planning  and  other  activities 
leading  to  comprehensive  action  to  combat 
mental  retardation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.971.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elena 
B.  Gulra:  and 

S.  972.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel  S. 
Pablo:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri : 

S.  973.A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  mall 
covers  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri, 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CLARK   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pell) : 

S.  974.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

S.  975.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  in- 
dividuals; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

S.  976.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
with  respect  to  limiting  the  priority  and  non- 
dlschargeablllty  of  taxes  In  bankruptcy;   to 
the  Conxmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FONG: 

S.  977.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  adoption 
of  a  perpetual  calendar;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fong  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

S.  978.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ethel  Hudson 
Morrison:  to  the  Committee  on  .the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

S.  979.  A  bill  conferring  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  of  John 
J.  Bailey  of  Orlando,  Fla.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

S.  980.  A  bill  establishing  certain  qualifi- 
cations for  persons  appointed  to  the  Supreme 
Court;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smathers  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

S.  981.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Steven  Ho. 
Tsou  Chang  Mao  Ho,  and  their  children. 
Samuel  and  Anita;  and 

S.  982.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maj.  Robert 
G.  Smith,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

S.  983.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  Pcstal  Savings  System  estab- 
lished by  the  act  of  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat. 
814) ,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  984.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Administra- 
tive Counsel  of  the  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


EXPRESSION  OF  SENSE  OF  THE 
SENATE  ON  CLOSING  OF  VET- 
ERANS    HOSPITALS 

Mr.  CURTIS  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  79);  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare: 

Resolved.  Whereas  on  January  13.  1965,  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration announced  the  proposed  clos- 
ing of  11  hospitals,  4  domicUlarles  and  17 
regional  offices  operated  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; and 

Whereas  said  announcement  was  made 
without  notice  or  consultation  with  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  or  Senators  or  with 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
having  jurisdiction  over  veterans  affairs;  and 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  has,  since  said  announcement, 
begun  hearings  and  studies  concerning  the 
need  for  said  hospitals  and  other  facilities 
and  the  advisability  for  said  closings;  and 

Whereas  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  has  announced  Its  Intention  to  have 
similar  studies  and  hearings;  and 

Whereas  notwithstanding  the  Interest  of 
these  committees  of  Congress  and  the  hear- 
ings and  studies  already  underway,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  proceeded  to  ref\ise 
admission  to  worthy  veterans  to  said  hos- 
pitals covered  by  the  closure  order,  and  has 
proceeded  to  move  toward  transfer  of  patients 
elsewhere,  and  to  take  other  steps  toward 
closing  hospitals  to  the  detriment  of  veterans 
needing  hospitalization:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  none  of  the  hospitals  or  other  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities  mentioned  in  the 
order  of  January  13.  1965,  be  closed  without 
the  approval  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Vet- 
terans'  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House,  and 
that  until  those  committees  have  completed 
their  studies  and  hearings  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  all  of  its  officers  and  em- 
ployees cease  and  desist  from  refusing  admis- 
sion of  patients  or  transferring  patients  or 
taking  steps  leading  to  the  closing  of  said 
facilities  until  final  action  has  been  taken 
by  the  committees. 


VETERANS'  SERVICE  CENTERS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  introduce  a  bill  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  speak  on  it  in 
excess  of  the  3  minutes  allowed  under 
the  order  which  has  been  entered. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senator  from  Delaware  may- 
proceed. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  amendments  to  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code,  dealing  with 
veterans'  benefits. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  969)  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  require  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  give 
6  months'  advance  public  notice  of  the 
planned  closing  or  relocation  of  any  vet- 
erans' facility,  and  to  provide  for  at  least 
one  veterans'  service  center  in  each  State, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  BoGGS  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Met- 
calf) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  would  do 
two  things:  First,  it  would  call  for  the 
location  in  each  State  of  at  least  one 
veterans'  service  center,  a  VA  field  office 
which  would  serve  as  the  center  for  ad- 
ministration in  that  State  of  VA  pro- 
grams to  its  veterans.  Second,  the  bill 
I  have  proposed  would  require  that  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  give  6 
months'  notice  before  closing  or  mate- 
rially reducing  the  services  available  at 
any  VA  hospital,  domiciliaiy  or  outpa- 
tient dispensary. 

I  have  hesitated  to  take  this  step,  be- 
cause I  am  reluctant  to  impose  any  re- 
strictions on  an  agency  of  the  executive 
branch,  but  I  think  that  recent  experi- 
ence bears  out  my  thinking  that  these 
two  small  changes  in  the  law  are  called 
for. 

The  first  of  these  proposals,  the  one 
relating  to  veterans'  service  centers,  will 
not  result  in  a  very  great  change  in  the 
administration  of  our  many  excellent 
programs  for  veterans:  but  it  will,  I 
think,  guarantee  our  former  servicemen 
a  measure  of  sensitive,  close-to-home 
handling  of  their  affairs. 

As  some  Senators  are  all  too  painfully 
aware,  the  recent  move  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  consolidate 
a  number  of  regional  offices  will,  if  it  is 
allowed  to  proceed,  have  the  effect  of 
removing  far  from  the  homes  of  many  of 
our  veterans  all  but  the  slightest  office 
contact  with  the  VA.  This  sort  of  con- 
solidation may,  as  the  Administrator 
claims,  result  in  a  saving — at  least  on 
the  books — but  my  investigation  into  the 
matter  has  convinced  me  that  any  sav- 
ings thus  effected  will  be  more  than  off- 
set by  inconvenience  and  added  expense 
to  the  veterans  sei"ved  by  the  so-called 
remote  offices. 

Now,  the  measure  which  I  have  pro- 
posed would  not  require  that  there  be  a 
VA  office  in  every  hamlet,  however 
sparsely  populated  or  far  from  a  regional 
center.  It  would  require  only  that  every 
veteran  be  able  to  transact  his  affairs 
with  the  VA  within  his  own  State. 
There  is  now,  in  every  State  and  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico,  at 
least  one  VA  office,  either  a  regional 
office  or  VA  center.  The  recent  unfor- 
tunate cutback  decision  will  leave  eight 


States  without  such  an  office.  All  that 
this  measure  would  require  is  that  there 
be  at  least  one  such  office  sufficiently 
staffed  and  equipped  so  that  it  could 
handle  the  affairs  of  the  veterans  in  the 
State,  rather  than  having  to  send  to 
Philadelphia,  or  Boston,  or  Los  Angeles 
or  Washington  for  a  man's  file,  for  in- 
stance, before  the  office  could  even  begin 
to  consider  his  case. 

This  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  State 
pride — although  I  for  one  have  noticed 
with  some  alarm  the  increasing  tendency 
of  Federal  agencies  to  disregard  the 
Sitates  as  entities  in  making  up  regions 
for  administrative  purposes.  There  is  a 
veiT  compelling  practical  reason  for  ad- 
ministration of  VA  programs  at  the 
State  level.  It  is  not  generally  recog- 
nized, or  fully  appreciated,  but  an 
astounding  amount  of  the  burden  of 
keeping  our  veterans  apprised  of  their 
rights  and  obligations  under  law  is  borne 
by  the  service  organizations  such  as  the 
American  Legion,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  to  name  only  three  of  these  help- 
ful groups.  These  veterans  organiza- 
tions have  assumed  and  carried  out  a 
tremendous  responsibility  in  the  vital 
task  of  maintaining  a  working  relation- 
ship between  the  veteran  and  his  Gov- 
ernment. All  of  these  fine  organizations 
are  organized  and  function  on  a  State- 
by-State  basis.  The  American  Legion, 
for  example,  is  made  up  of  58  depart- 
ments. 1  for  each  State  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  7  outside  the 
country. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  each  of  these  State 
veterans  service  units  can  maintain  a 
working  contact  with  a  corresponding 
State-level  VA  service  center,  that  will 
help  tremendously  in  providing  service 
to  the  State's  veterans.  And  it  is  equally 
clear  that  removal  of  State  contact,  or 
reduction  of  it  to  a  point  where  it  is 
substantially  lost,  would  mean  a  very  real 
breakdown  in  effective  administration  of 
the  programs  designed  to  aid  those  men 
who  have  served  this  Nation  so  well.  Let 
us  look  for  efficiency  and  economy  in 
Government  by  all  means,  but  let  us 
by  no  means  be  unduly  conscious  of  cost, 
when  dealing  with  those  who  did  not 
count  the  cost  in  serving  their  country. 
And  let  us  be  sure  we  are  talking  about 
real  savings,  and  not  merely  transferred 
expense. 

The  second  change  in  present  law 
which  the  bill  would  bring  about  is  quite 
a  simple  one,  and  one  to  which  I  should 
think  there  could  be  little  objection. 
Under  this  change,  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  would  be  required  to 
publish,  in  the  Federal  Register,  notice 
of  his  intention  to  close  any  VA  medical 
facility  at  least  6  months  before  acting 
on  his  proposal  to  close  it:  and,  if  re- 
quested, he  would  have  to  hold  hearings 
in  the  congressional  district  in  which 
the  affected  facility  was  located. 

There  is  a  human  side  to  every  admin- 
istrative problem.  And  the  6  months' 
notice  provision  which  is  called  for  in 
this  bill  will  allow  that  human  side  to 
make  itself  known. 

The  issue  in  any  case  of  a  proposed 
closing  is  whether  the  needs  of  the  area's 
veterans  will  be  met  after  the  change. 


A  hearing  of  interested  veterans  will 
shed  a  great  deal  of  light  on  that  issue. 
The  criteria  of  efficiency  and  economy 
remain  essential,  but  no  less  essential  is 
the  reason  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion  itself;  namely,  service  to  veterans 
and  their  families. 

This  provision  for  notice  of  intention 
to  close  any  veterans  medical  facility 
would  prevent  any  sudden  announce- 
ment of  a  decision  to  take  such  action 
before  the  Congress  and  others  had  an 
opportunity  to  explore  the  matter  thor- 
oughly. Our  recent  experience  under- 
hnes  the  need  to  have  some  prior  noti- 
fication, in  my  opinion. 

To  conclude,  I  simply  say  that  while 
these  two  changes  are  far  from  earth- 
shaking  so  far  as  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is  concerned,  in  my  opinion  they 
will,  if  written  into  the  law,  provide  some 
very  real  and  needed  safeguards  for 
those  whom  that  law,  and  the  agency 
which  administers  it,  are  intended  to 
serve. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

s.  969 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
second  sentence  of  section  230(a)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  Administrator  shall  establish 
In  each  State  not  less  than  one  veterans' 
service  center,  which  shall  be  the  center  In 
such  State  for  the  administration  of  pro- 
grams and  services  provided  by  law  for 
veterans  and  their  dependents  and  benefici- 
aries; and  the  Administrator  may  establish 
such  regional  offices  and  such  other  field 
offices  within  the  United  States,  its  terri- 
tories, Commonwealths,  and  possessions  as 
he  deems  necessary.  As  used  in  this  sub- 
section the  term  'State'  means  the  several 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Sec.  2.  Section  5001  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  (1 )  by  redesignating 
subsection  (f)  as  subsection  (g);  and  (2) 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  a  new  sub- 
section (f)  as  follows: 

"(f)  No  hospital,  domiciliary,  or  out- 
patient facility  owned  or  operated  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  shall  be  closed  or 
relocated,  nor  shall  the  services  provided  at 
any  such  hospital,  domiciliary,  or  outpatient 
facility  be  materially  expanded  or  reduced, 
unless  notice  of  such  proposed  action  has 
been  published  in  the  Federal  Register  at 
least  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  prior  to 
the  date  any  action  In  furtherance  of  such 
proposed  clo.slng,  relocation,  expansion  or  re- 
duction is  taken,  and  opportunity  has  been 
afforded,  if  requested,  for  a  hearing  in  the 
congressional  district  wherein  such  facility 
Is  located  on  such  proposed  action  by  any 
Interested  veteran  or  group  of  veterans." 


CHILD    HEALTH    AND   MEDICAL 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  the 
Child  Health  and  Medical  Assistance 
Act  of  1965. 

The  bill  amends  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  expand  and  improve  services  un- 
der the  maternal  and  child  health  and 
crippled  children's  programs;  to  provide 
special  funds  for  training  professional 
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nersonnel  for  providing  health  services 
for  crippled  children;  to  provide  for  a 
nrogram  of  medical  assistance  for  chil- 
dren and  other  persons  whose  Income 
and  resources  are  insufficient  to  meet 
the  cost  of  necessary  medical  care  and 
services,  and  to  enable  States  to  imple- 
ment and  follow  up  their  planning  and 
other  activities  leading  to  comprehen- 
sive action  to  combat  mental  retardation. 
This  is  a  bill  broad  in  scope,  designed 
to  carry  out  many  of  the  major  health 
proposals  suggested  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  in  his  message  of  last 
month.  It  is  identical  to  the  measure 
introduced  last  week  in  the  other  body 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  President,  medical  and  research 
technology  has  advanced  the  art  and  sci- 
ence of  medicine  further  in  the  past  25 
years  than  in  all  of  the  previous  medi- 
cal advances  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Already  the  surgeon's  knife  enters  where 
it  never  could  before.    Entire  organs  are 
removed  and  transplanted;  segments  of 
blood  vessels  replaced.    The  body  tem- 
perature is  lowered — cooled— while   the 
heart  surgeon  explores  the  vital  pump. 
Drugs  have  conquered  once  deadly  bac- 
terial enemies,  others  relax  the  grip  of 
hypertension  and  even  mental  disorders. 
Hormones  ease  the  pain  of  arthritis  and 
other  chronic  ailments.    Vaccines  shield 
the  body  against  certain  viruses.    Cancer 
researchers  explore  the  exciting  possibil- 
ity that  a  virus  may  cause  that  dread 
disease— and  logically,  that  there  may 
then  be  a  vaccine  to  protect  us  from  it. 
Less  spectacular  but  no  less  important, 
simple  procedures  have  been  devised  to 
detect  hidden  diseases  before  outward 
signs  appear,   while   they   can   still  be 
treated  and  still  be  cured. 

We  are  thrilled  and  encouraged  by 
these  developments  but  let  us  never  lose 
sight  of  the  essential  question:  How 
vigorously  can  we  put  our  carefully  built 
scientific  capability  to  the  service  of  those 
who  need  it?  How  swiftly  and  equitably 
can  we  deliver  these  services  to  the  so- 
ciety of  the  sixties,  the  seventies,  and  the 
eighties?  While  we  congratulate  our- 
selves on  success  in  sophisticated  open- 
heart  surgeiT  successes,  let  us  not  forget 
the  child  in  the  slum,  who  right  now  is 
falling  victim  to  a  disease  for  which  we 
long  ago  discovered  preventive  vaccines. 
Let  us  not  forget  especially  the  health 
needs  of  the  15  million  children  of  fam- 
ilies who  live  in  poverty. 

As  President  Johnson  stated  in  his 
message  on  the  Nation's  health: 

Our  first  concern  must  be  to  assure  that 
the  advance  of  medical  knowledge  leaves 
none  behind. 


And  as  the  President  further  stated: 
We  must  not  allow  the  modern  miracles  of 
medicine  to  mesmerize  us.  The  work  most 
needed  to  advance  the  Nation's  health  will 
not  be  done  for  us  by  miracles.  We  must 
undertake  that  work  ourselves  through  prac- 
tical, prudent,  and  patient  programs. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
provide  for  just  such  practical,  prudent, 
and  patient  programs.  It  builds  upon 
our  sizable  body  of  experience  with 
health  measures  in  the  fields  of  maternal 
and  child  health  services,  of  crippled 


children's  services  and  services  to  the 
mentally  retarded,  of  school  health  serv- 
ices, and  of  health  services  available 
through  our  public  assistance  programs 
including  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  help  meet  many 
of  the  urgent  health  needs  pointed  out  in 
the  President's  message.  Its  provisions 
for  increased  authorizations  will  help 
the  States  to  extend  their  maternal  and 
child  health  services,  crippled  children's 
services,  and  programs  to  combat  mental 
retardation.  Included  in  these  programs 
are  provisions  for  grants  to  aid  in  the 
training  of  professional  personnel,  such 
as  physicians,  psychologists,  nurses,  den- 
tists, and  social  workers,  for  work  with 
crippled  children,  particularly  those  who 
are  mentally  retarded  and  those  with 
multiple  handicaps.  We  now  have  severe 
shortages  of  professional  personnel  in 
these  fields. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  5 -year  program 
of   special  project  grants  to  help  the 
States    provide    comprehensive    health 
care  and  services  for  children  of  school 
age  and  for  preschool  children,  particu- 
larly  in  areas  with  concentrations  of 
low-income    families.      Such    projects 
would  provide  screening,  diagnosis,  pre- 
ventive services,  treatment,  correction  of 
defects,  and  aftercare  for  children  in  low- 
income  families.    These  measures  are  of 
crucial  importance  because  our  children 
represent  the  future  of  our  Nation,  and 
they  must  have  good  health  while  they 
are  young  in  order  to  be  able  to  prepare 
themselves  for  full  adult  participation  in 
our  society  and  to  be  able  to  help  our 
Nation  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future. 
In    addition,    the    bill    provides    for 
greatly    needed    improvements    in    the 
health  care  available  under  our  public 
assistance  programs.    By  applying  to  all 
of  the  federally  aided  public  assistance 
categories  the  experience  we  have  gained 
in  the  program  of  medical  assistance  for 
the  aged,  we  will  take  a  major  step  to- 
ward providing  for  improvements  in  the 
health  of  children  and  other  needy  per- 
sons.    This  bill  would  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  medical  assistance  under  a  new 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
would  include,  under  the  federally  aided 
public  assistance  programs  administered 
by  the  States,  a  program  of  medical  as- 
sistance for  all  persons  now  receiving 
public  assistance  in  the  categories  of  old- 
age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  aid  to 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled, 
and  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

In  addition,  it  would  permit  States  to 
include,  as  is  presently  done  under  the 
program  of  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged  medical  assistance  for  needy  per- 
sons who  are  able  to  provide  their  own 
maintenance  but  whose  income  and  re- 
sources are  not  sufficient  to  meet  their 
medical  costs. 

The  bill  would  also  assure  for  our 
needy  senior  citizens  that  the  federally 
aided.  State-administered  programs  of 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  would 
make  provision  for  paying,  in  the  case  of 
eligible  individuals,  any  deductible  im- 
posed with  respect  to  individuals  under 
the  program  established  by  the  Hospital 
Insurance  Act  of  1965. 


Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  will  help  the  States  achieve  greatly 
needed  advances  in  making  adequate 
medical  care  available  to  children  in 
low-income  families  and  other  needy 
persons  and  will  thereby  assure  not  only 
a  better  state  of  health  for  these  needy 
families  and  individuals,  but  a  better 
state  of  health  for  our  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks  a  summary  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  prepared  by  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  WU- 
burJ  Cohen.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  lie  on  the  table  for  5 
days  in  order  that  Senators  who  wish  to 
cosponsor  it  may  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  summary  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  . 

The  bill  (S.  970)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  expand  and  improve  serv- 
ices under  the  maternal  and  child  health 
and  crippled  children's  programs,  to  pro- 
vide special  funds  for  training  Profes- 
sional personnel  for  providing  health 
services  for  crippled  children,  to  provide 
for  a  program  of  medical  assistance  for 
children  and  other  persons  whose  income 
and  resources  are  insufficient  to  meet  the 
cost  of  necessary  medical  care  and  serv- 
ices to  enable  States  to  implement  and 
follow  up  their  planning  and  other  ac- 
tivities leading  to  comprehensive  action 
to  combat  mental  retardation,  and  lor 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr  Rrai- 
coFF  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  tiue, 
and 'referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. ^  .  ^  .,  _^^ 
The  summary  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord is  as  follows: 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  CHILD 
HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  ASSISTAKCE  ACT  FOB 
1965 

(By  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare) 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENT  OF  CHILD  HEALTH  PRO- 
GRAMS UNDER  TITLE  V  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURTTT 
ACT 

The  bUl  would  increase  the  amounts  au- 
thorized for  maternal  and  child  health  serv- 
ices by  »5  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966.  and  by  additional  sums  to  be 
determined  by  the  Congress  in  succeeding 
fiscal  years.  Such  increases  would  assist  the 
States  to  move  toward  the  goal  of  extending 
maternal  and  child  health  services  with  a 
view  to  making  such  services  reasonably 
available  to  children  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
by  July  1,  1975. 

Extension  of  the  maternal  and  child  healtn 
nrogram  to  additional  parts  of  the  State  wiU 
provide  preventive  health  services  for  more 
mothers  and  children  and  contribute  to  fur- 
ther reduction  of  infant  and  maternal  mor- 
tality through  greater  avaUablity  of  services. 

The  bill  would  increase  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  crippled  children's  services  by  »5 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966  and  by  additional  sums  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Congress  in  succeeding  fiscal 
years  Such  increases  would  assist  the  States 
to  move  toward  the  goal  of  extending  crip- 
pled children's  services  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ine  such  services  reasonably  available  to 
children  in  all  parts  of  the  State  by  July  1. 

1975 

Extension  of  services  for  crippled  children 
to  areas  of  a  State  not  now  served  will  in- 
crease the  number  of  children  helped  by  the 
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program,  and  make  services  more  accessible 
in  all  parts  of  a  State.  The  increased  funds 
will  also  help  States  to  extend  their  programs 
to  urban  areas  and  further  broaden  their 
definitions  of  "crippling"  until  all  State  pro- 
grams would  serve  children  with  any  kind 
of  handicapping  condition  or  long-term  ill- 
ness. 

The  bill  would  increase  the  amount  au- 
thorized by  the  Social  Security  Act  for  crip- 
pled children's  services  by  such  amounts  as 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year 
1967  and  for  ensuing  fiscal  years,  such  funds 
to  be  used  for  the  training  of  personnel. 

Grants  would  be  made  to  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  for  training  professional 
personnel  such  as  physicians,  psychologists, 
nurses,  dentists,  and  social  workers  for  work 
with  crippled  children,  particularly  men- 
tally retarded  children,  and  those  with  mul- 
tiple handicaps.  Training  of  such  scarce 
personnel,  especially  in  clinics  and  univer- 
sity centers,  now  provided  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent from  funds  available  through  the  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  and  crippled  chil- 
dren's programs,  would  be  greatly  accel- 
erated. 

The  program  would  help  to  reduce  the 
severe  shortage  of  professional  personnel  to 
serve  mentally  retarded  children  and  chil- 
dren with  multiple  handicaps. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  be  authorized  to  carry  out  a 
5-year  program  of  special  project  grants  to 
provide  comprehensive  health  care  and  serv- 
ices for  children  of  school  age,  or  for  pre- 
school children,  particularly  in  areas  with 
concentrations  of  low-Income  families  Proj- 
ects would  provide  screening,  diagnosis,  pre- 
ventive services,  treatment,  correction  of 
defects  and  aftercare  for  children  In  low- 
income  families. 

An  appropriation  of  $15  million  would  be 
authorized  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1966,  and  necessary  amounts  for  the  next 
4  fiscal  years. 

The  grants  would  be  available  to  the  State 
health  agency  or  with  its  consent  to  the 
health  agency  of  any  political  subdivision 
of  the  State,  to  the  State  agency  admln- 
Istermg  or  supervising  the  crippled  children's 
program,  to  schools  of  medicine,  and  to 
teaching  hospitals  affiliated  with  schools  of 
medicine. 

A  full  report  on  the  program.  Including 
evaluation  and  recommendations,  would  be 
made  to  the  Congress  prior  to  July  1   1969 

This  program  would  enable  State'  or  local 
health  agencies,  crippled  children's  agencies 
and  medical  schools  and  teaching  hospitals 
to  prc'ide  comprehensive  health  care  to  chil- 
dren in  need  of  such  care  In  areas  where  low- 
income  families  are  concentrated  and  to 
improve  the  amount  and  quality  of  care 
available  to  children  of  low-income  families 
oy  the  organization  of  the  necessary  services 
to  provide  care.  It  would  reduce  the  num- 
bers of  children  of  preschool  and  school  age 
who  are  hampered  by  remediable  handicaps 
and  provide  necessary  medical  care  for  chil- 
dren of  low-Income  families  who  would 
otherwise  not  receive  care. 

Project  applications  must  show  how  serv- 
ices will  be  coordinated  with  State  health 
education,  and  welfare  departments. 

TITLE    11— MEDICAL     ASSISTANCE     PROGRAM 

In  order  to  provide  a  more  effective  pro- 
gram of  medical  care  for  children  and  other 
needy  persons,  the  bill  would  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  medical  assistance  under  a  new  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  This  single 
and  separate  medical  assistance  program 
would  provide  an  emphasis  now  lacking  un- 
der the  separate  medical  care  provisions  of 
the  present  law  as  well  as  extend  coverage  to 
include  additional  children  and  others  in 
need  of  help  in  meeting  the  cost  of  medical 
care. 

The  proposed  title  would  replace  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged  and  the  provisions  for 
direct  payments  to  suppliers  of  medical  care 
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and  services  under  old-age  assistance,  aid  to 
the  blind,  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children,  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 
disabled,  and  the  consolidated  program  for 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled.  The  program 
would  be  administered  by  the  States  (and  by 
the  same  State  agency  that  administers  old- 
age  assistance)  and  would  include  all  per- 
sons now  receiving  assistance  for  basic  main- 
tenance under  the  public  assistance  titles 
enumerated  above.  In  addition,  States  may 
include,  as  presently  done  under  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged,  persons  who  are  able 
to  provide  their  maintenance,  but  whose  in- 
come and  resources  are  not  sufficient  to  meet 
their  medical  care  costs.  Services  offered  the 
former  group  may  be  no  less  in  amount  or 
scope  than  for  the  latter  group.  If  the  medi- 
cally needy  are  to  be  Included,  comparable 
eligibility  provisions  would  apply  so  that  all 
persons  similarly  situated  among  the  aged, 
blind,  dependent  children,  and  the  disabled 
would  be  included  in  the  program.  No  age 
requirement  may  be  imposed  that  would  ex- 
clude any  person  under  21,  or  over  65  years. 
A  flexible  Income  test  taking  medical  ex- 
penses into  account  would  be  used. 

The  Federal  share  of  medical  assistance  ex- 
penditures under  the  new  program  would 
vary  In  relation  to  a  State's  per  capita  in- 
come with  no  maximum  on  the  amount  of 
such  expenditures  in  which  there  would  be 
sharing.  The  bill  also  provides  that  no  less 
than  one-half  of  the  non-Federal  share  shall 
be  met  through  State  rather  than  local  funds 
and  after  July  1,  1970,  all  the  non-Pederil 
share  would  be  from  State  funds.  In  order 
to  receive  any  additional  Federal  funds  as 
a  result  of  expenditures  under  the  program, 
the  States  would  need  to  continue  their  ex- 
penditures at  their  present  rate.  For  a 
specified  period,  no  State  would,  however, 
receive  less  in  Federal  funds  than  under  cur- 
rent provisions  of  law.  The  blU  provides 
that  a  State  plan  will  not  be  approved  if  the 
operation  of  the  proposed  State  program 
would  result  In  a  reduction  of  assistance 
under  the  basic  maintenance  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

In  order  to  continue  to  receive  Federal 
funds  under  the  new  title,  the  State  would 
need  to  show  progress  toward  a  goal  of  com- 
prehensive care  and  services  to  substantially 
all  needy  Individuals  under  Its  program. 

The  new  title  would  prohibit  the  Imposi- 
tion of  durational  residence  requirements. 
No  liens  would  be  Imposed  against  the  prop- 
erty of  a  recelplent  during  his  lifetime  for 
assistance  correctly  paid.  Also,  no  recovery 
can  be  made  of  any  medical  assistance  cor- 
rectly paid  except  from  the  estate  of  a  person 
over  the  age  of  65  at  the  time  he  received 
medical  assistance,  and  then  only  after  the 
death  of  surviving  spouse  and  minor  chil- 
dren. Only  income  which  is  actually  available 
may  be  considered  in  determining  need  and 
any  resources  of  the  Individual  must  be  rea- 
sonably evaluated.  States  may  not  take  into 
account  the  financial  responsibility  of  any 
individual  for  anyone  who  Is  not  a  spouse 
or  child  under  the  age  of  21. 

As  a  minimum,  the  medical  services  which 
must  be  offered  under  the  plan  are  to  include 
inpatient  hospital  services,  outpatient  hos- 
pital services,  other  laboratory  and  X-ray 
services,  skilled  nursing  home  services,  and 
physician's  services  whether  furnished  in  the 
office,  the  patient's  home,  a  hospital,  or  a 
skilled  nursing  home.  Other  items  of  medi- 
cal service  are  enumerated  and  are  optional 
with  the  States.  Provision  would  be  made 
for  a  State  authority  or  authorities  to  estab- 
lish, maintain,  and  improve  standards  for 
public  and  private  institutions  if  the  State 
plan  provides  for  services  to  be  available 
therein.  Included  would  be  standards  ap- 
plicable to  arrangements  between  facilities 
and  institutions  that  provide  care  or  services. 
The  States  would  need  to  have  professional 
medical  personnel  to  participate  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program,  and  the  cost  of 


such  personnel,  whether  on  the  State  or  local 
staff,  would  be  shared  in  by  the  Federal 
Government  at  a  rate  higher  than  for  normal 
administrative  costs.  States  may  also  pro- 
vide social  services  with  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  at  the  same  higher  rate.  The 
State  agency  administering  the  program 
would  need  to  work  out  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  health  and  vocational  rehabili- 
tation agencies  looking  toward  effective  co- 
ordination of  available  services.  In  develop- 
ing its  plan  for  medical  services  under  the 
title.  States  would  need  to  show  that  in  their 
plans  eligibility  for  care  and  services  will  be 
determined  in  a  manner  consistent  with  sim- 
plicity of  administration  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  recipient.  The  State  in  de- 
termining eligibility  and  the  medical  assist- 
ance to  be  provided,  would  need  to  make 
provision  for  paying,  in  the  case  of  eligible 
individuals,  any  deductible  imposed  with  re- 
spect to  Individuals  under  the  program  es- 
tablished by  the  Hospital  Insurance  Act  of 
1965. 

If  the  State  plan  includes  provision  for 
making  medical  assistance  available  to  per- 
sons in  mental  or  tuberculosis  hospitals,  the 
State  would  need  to  show  that  appropriate 
steps  are  being  taken  to  provide,  for  such 
persons,  the  medical  and  related  services 
they  need,  and  the  States  are  working  to- 
ward a  comprehensive  mental  health  pro- 
gram in  the  State.  The  availability  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  cost  of  medical  assistance 
paid  in  behalf  of  such  persons  Is  contingent 
upon  a  corresponding  increase  in  total  ex- 
penditures in  the  State  for  mental  health 
services. 

Under  existing  law  direct  payments  to  sup- 
pliers of  medical  care,  i.e..  physicians,  hos- 
pitals, nursing  homes,  druggist,  etc..  may  be 
considered  as  assistance  under  all  of  the 
federally  aided  programs.  In  the  case  of 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged,  a  single 
formula  applies  and  all  payments  under  the 
program  are  by  vendor  payment.  In  old-age 
assistance  there  are  special  provisions  for 
matching  vendor  payments  up  to  an  aver- 
age of  $15  per  month  and  any  excess  above 
this  average  may  be  matched  as  regular  as- 
sistance within  the  limitations  that  exist. 
In  the  programs  of  aid  to  the  blind,  aid  to 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled,  and  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  there  is 
no  special  matching  provision  for  vendor 
payments  but  such  payments  may  be  counted 
along  with  all  other  payments  In  determin- 
ing Federal  participation. 

Even  among  these  three  programs  the 
basic  formula  is  different  for  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  than  for  aid  to  the 
blind  and  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 
disabled.  In  the  combined  adult  programs 
under  title  XVI  the  arrangement  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  for  old-age  assistance. 
Under  the  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
program  there  is  no  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  expenditures  that  is  matchable 
while  under  each  of  the  other  programs 
there  is  a  limitation  imposed  by  an  average 
maximum.  Thus,  there  are  wide  variations 
in  the  extent  to  which  Federal  participation 
is  available  depending  on  the  individual 
program,  amount  of  assistance  provided  In 
a  particular  State,  and  other  factors. 

The  bill  would  enable  the  States  to  estab- 
lish a  program  of  medical  assistance  that 
would  afford  a  uniform  basis  of  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  expenditures  for  medical  care 
without  regard  to  any  of  these  other  factors. 
It  would  assure  that  some  medical  care  Is 
made  available  to  needy  children  as  well  as 
to  adults  receiving  public  assistance  and 
should  minimize  differences  in  the  services 
available  to  them.  The  bill  would  also  af- 
ford a  basis  for  dealing  with  medically  in- 
digent children  and  adults  who  would  be 
eligible  for  federally  aided  assistance  If  their 
needs  were  sufficiently  great.  In  this  re- 
spect, it  would  follow  the  precedent  estab- 
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lished  by  the  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
program. 

Since  medical  assistance  would  be  pro- 
vided under  the  program  without  regard  to 
whether  the  individuals  were  or  were  not 
receiving  money  payments,  problems  of 
transfer  from  one  program  to  another  would 
be  avoided.  Thus  there  would  be  no  basis 
for  such  transfers  as  have  taken  place  be- 
tween the  OAA  and  MAA  programs.  The 
separate  medical  care  program  would  provide 
a  solid  basis  for  needed  medical  assistance 
to  all  needy  and  medically  needy  people 
within  the  scope  of  the  federally  aided  cate- 
gories and  would  result  In  substantial  ad- 
ministrative and  program  simplification. 

TITLE  ni — IMPLEMENTATION  OF  MENTAL  RE- 
TARDATION PLANNING  AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE 
XVII  OF  THE   SOCIAL   SECURITY    ACT 

This  title  would  authorize  grants  totalling 
$2  750,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years— the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1966.  and  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967.  The  grants  would  be 
available  during  the  year  for  which  the  ap- 
propriation is  authorized  and  during  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year.  They  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  States  to  implement  and 
foUowup  on  plans  and  other  steps  to  combat 
mental  reUrdation  authorized  under  section 
1701  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 


My  inquiries  into  the  use  of  mail  cov- 
ers has  convinced  me  of  one  thing  de- 
spite protestations  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  the  contrary.  There  is  wide 
open  use  of  this  surveillance  technique 
with  absolutely  no  effort  at  control. 
During  the  past  2  years,  I  have  called  on 
the  Department  on  several  occasions  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  mail  covers  or  at 
least  to  establish  some  system  of  control. 
On  each  occasion,  I  have  been  assured 
they  are  used  sparingly  and  only  where 
necessary.  The  evidence  does  not  sup- 
port this  contention. 

As  a  result,  I  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress  a  bill  to  prohibit  mail  covers. 
Since  the  situation  has  not  improved,  I 
am  again  introducing  a  bill  for  this  pur- 
pose. Mr.  President,  I  introduce  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  mail  covers. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S.  973)  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
mail  covers,  introduced  by  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PROHIBITION  OF  USE  OF  MAIL 
COVERS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
some  2  years  ago,  there  was  brought  to 
my  attention  a  method  of  surveillance 
practiced  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
known  as  a  "mail  cover."  This  technique 
involves  the  systematic  recording  of  all 
mail  received  by  a  person  or  firm  as  well 
as  the  recording  of  all  information  ob- 
tainable from  the  mail  without  opening 
it. 

Under  postal  regulations,  any  post- 
master in  the  country  is  authorized  to 
place  a  mail  watch  on  a  person  or  firm 
at  the  request  of  any  law  enforcement 
official.  The  regulations  authorize  such 
mail  covers  only  for  the  purpose  of  lo- 
cating fugitives  from  justice.  But  ap- 
parently the  postmaster  is  required  to 
take  without  question  the  law  enforce- 
ment officer's  assertion  as  to  purpose. 
The  thought  that  every  policeman,  con- 
stable, and  deputy  sheriff  in  the  country 
has  the  authority  to  learn  what  mail  any 
person  is  receiving  causes  me  grave  con- 
cern. But  this  regulation  is  only  the 
beginning.  Under  another  regulation, 
postal  inspectors  may  order  mail  covers. 
Evidence  which  I  have  collected  over  the 
past  2  years  indicates  that  watches  will 
be  instituted  through  the  Postal  Inspec- 
tion Service  at  the  request  of  any  Federal 
agency  and  practically  for  any  reason. 

The  Postal  Inspection  Service  claims 
that  agency  requests  for  covers  are  hon- 
ored only  if  they  are  to  be  placed  on  the 
mail  of  persons  apt  to  receive  communi- 
cation from  a  fugitive  from  justice  or  on 
the  mail  of  persons  known  to  have  com- 
mitted or  strongly  suspected -of  having 
committed  a  serious  criminal  violation. 
However,  this  claim  is  not  substantiated 
by  the  information  received  from  other 
agencies.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
last  summer  told  me  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  instituted  mail  covers 
at  its  request  as  part  of  employee  and 
tax  practitioner  integrity  investigations. 
Such  investigations  are  certainly  a  long 
way  from  criminal  matters. 


MANPOWER  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell],  and  myself.  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  as  amended. 

This  bill,  I  hope,  will  become  law.  In 
that  event,  it  will  be  called  the  Man- 
power Act  of  1965.  I  assume  that,  as  in 
former  years,  it  will  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and 
Employment  of  that  committee  will  hold 
hearings  on  this  bill  on  February  9  and 

10. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  section- 
by-section  description  of  the  bill  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  974)  to  amend  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clark  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Pell),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Manpower  Act  of 

1965". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  102(5)  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act.  as 
amended  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the 
Act"),  is  amended  by  adding  a  comma  after 
the  word  "arrange"  and  inserting  "through 
grants  or  contracts."  immediately  following 
the  comma. 

(b)  Section  102  of  the  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  new  paragraphs  (6)  and 
(7)  at  the  end  thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  establish  a  program  of  experimental, 
developmental,     demonstration,     and     pilot 


projects,  through  grants  or  contracts,  with 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  techniques  and  dem- 
onstrating the  efifectlveness  of  specialized 
methods  in  meeting  the  manpower,  employ- 
ment, and  training  problems  of  worker 
groups  such  as  the  long-term  unemployed, 
disadvantaged  youth,  displaced  older  work- 
ers, the  handicapped,  members  of  minority 
groups,  and  other  similar  groups.  In  carry- 
ing out  this  subsection  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall,  where  appropriate,  consult  with 
the  Secretaries  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Commerce,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Where 
programs  under  this  section  require  Institu- 
tional training,  appropriate  arrangements 
for  such  training  shall  be  agreed  to  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  He  shall 
also  seek  the  advice  of  consultants  with  re- 
spect to  the  standards  governing  the  ade- 
quacy and  design  of  proposals,  the  ability 
of  applicants,  and  the  priority  of  projects 
in  meeting  the  objectives  of  the  Act; 

"(7)  stimulate  and  assist,  in  cooperation 
with  interested  agencies  both  public  and  pri- 
vate. Job  development  programs,  through  on- 
the-job  training  and  other  suitable  m.ethods, 
that  will  serve  to  expand  employment  by  the 
filling  of  those  service  and  related  needs 
which  are  not  now  being  met  because  of  lack 
of  trained  workers  or  other  reasons  affecting 
employment  or  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment." 

Sec.  3.  Sections  103  and  104  are  renum- 
bered 105  and  106  and  new  sections  103  and 
104  are  added  to  read  as  follows : 

"labor    MOBILITY    DEMONSTRATION    PROJECTS 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  During  the  period  ending 
June  30,  1967,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
develop  and  carry  out,  in  a  limited  number 
of  geographical  areas,  pilot  projects  designed 
to  assess  or  demonstrate  the  efTectiveness  in 
reducing  unemployment  of  programs  to  in- 
crease the  mobility  of  unemployed  workers 
by  orovldlng  assistance  to  meet  their  reloca- 
tion expenses.  In  carr3ang  out  such  projects 
the  Secretary  may  provide  such  assistance, 
in  the  form  of  grants  or  loans,  or  both,  only 
to  involuntarily  unemployed  individuals  who 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure  full- 
time  employment  in  the  community  In  which 
they  reside,  have  bona  fide  offers  of  employ- 
ment (Other  than  temporary  or  seasonal  em- 
ployment), and  are  deemed  qualified  to  per- 
forin the  work  for  which  they  are  being 
employed. 

"(b)  Loans  or  grants  provided  under  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe, 
with  loans  subject  to  the  following 
limitations: 

"(1)  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment of  the  loan; 

"(2)  the  credit  is  not  otherwise  available 
on  reasonable  terms  from  private  sources  or 
other  Federal.  State,  or  local  programs; 

"(3)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with 
other  funds  available,  is  adequate  to  assure 
achievement  of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
loan  is  made; 

"(4)  the  loan  bears  interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  (A)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
Treasury  obligations  of  comparable  matur- 
ity, plus  (B)  such  additional  charge,  if  any, 
toward  covering  other  costs  of  the  program 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  con- 
sistent with  its  purposes;  and 

"(5)  the  loan  Is  repayable  within  not  more 
than  ten  years. 

"(c)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  a  fiscal 
year  to  carrv  out  this  Act,  not  more  than 
$5,000,000  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

"TRAINEE   BONDING    DEMONSTRATION    PROJECTS 

"Sec.  104.  During  the  period  ending  June 
30,    1967,    the    Secrevary    shall   develop    and 
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carry  out  experimental  and  demonstration 
projects  to  assist  In  the  placement  of  persons 
seeking  employment  through  a  public  em- 
ployment oflBce  who  have  successfully  com- 
pleted or  participated  In  a  federally  assisted 
or  financed  training,  counseling,  work  train- 
ing, or  work  experience  program  and  who, 
after  appropriate  counseling,  have  been 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  qualified  and 
suitable  for  the  employment  In  question,  but 
to  whom  employment  is  or  may  be  denied  for 
reasons  other  than  ability  to  perform,  in- 
cluding difficulty  in  securing  bonds  for  in- 
demnifying their  employers  against  loss  from 
the  Infidelity,  dishonesty,  or  default  of  such 
persons.  In  carrying  out  these  projects  the 
Secretary  may  make  payments  to  or  con- 
tracts with  employers  or  institutions  author- 
ized to  indemnify  employers  against  such 
losses.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  June  30, 
1967,  not  more  than  $200,000  and  $300,000, 
respectively,  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  section." 

Sec.  4.  Section  202(1)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "and  such 
persons  shall  be  eligible  for  training  allow- 
ances for  not  to  exceed  an  additional  twenty 
weeks.",  and  by  changing  the  comma  after 
the  word  "Act"  to  a  period. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  203(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  as  follows: 

{ 1 )  Amend  the  second  sentence  thereof 
to  read  as  follows:  "Such  payments  shall  be 
made  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
and  four  weeks,  and  the  basic  amount  of  any 
such  payment  in  any  week  for  persons  under- 
going training,  including  uncompensated 
employer-provided  training,  shall  not  exceed 
$10  more  than  the  amount  of  the  average 
weekly  unemployment  compensation  pay- 
ment (including  allowances  for  dependents) 
for  a  week  of  total  unemployment  in  the 
State  making  such  payments  during  the  most 
recent  four-calendar-quarter  period  for 
which  such  data  are  available:  Provided. 
That  the  basic  amount  of  such  payments 
may  be  increased  by  $5  a  week  for  each  de-^ 
pendent  over  two  up  to  a  maximum  of  four 
additional  dependents:  Provided  further. 
That  in  any  week  an  individual  who,  but 
for  his  training,  would  be  entitled  to  unem- 
ployment compensation  in  excess  of  his  total 
allowance,  including  payments  for  depend- 
ents, shall  receive  an  allowance  increased  by 
the  amount  of  such  excess."; 

(2)  Amend  the  second  paragraph  thereof 
to  read  as  follows:  "With  respect  to  any 
week  for  which  a  person  receives  unemploy- 
ment compensation  under  title  XV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  or  any  other  Federal  or 
State  unemployment  compensation  law 
which  is  less  than  the  total  training  allow- 
ance, including  payments  for  dependents, 
provided  for  by  the  preceding  paragraph,  a 
supplemental  training  allowance  may  be 
paid  to  a  person  eligible  for  a  training  allow- 
ance under  this  Act.  The  supplemental 
training  allowance  shall  not  exceed  the  dif- 
ference between  his  unemployment  compen- 
sation and  the  training  allowance  provided 
by  the  preceding  paragraph."; 

(3)  Insert  the  words  "under  the  training 
program"  after  "compensated  hours  per 
week"  in  the  third  paragraph  of  such  sub- 
section; 

(4)  In  lieu  of  the  fourth  paragraph  of 
such   subsection   insert  the  following: 

"The  training  allowance  of  a  person  en- 
gaged in  training  under  sections  204  or  231 
shall  not  be  reduced  on  account  of  employ- 
ment (Other  than  employment  under  an  oii- 
the-Job  training  program  under  section  204) 
which  does  not  exceed  twenty  hours  per 
week,  but  shall  be  reduced  in  an  amount 
equal  to  his  full  earnings  for  hours  worked 
in  excess  of  twenty  hours  per  week." 

(b)  Section  203(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  a  comma  after  the  word  "trans- 
portation" where  it  first  occurs,  striking  out 
the  language  after  that  word  and  before  the 


word  "Provided"  and  inserting  the  following 
in  lieu  thereof:  "and  when  such  training  is 
provided  in  facilities  which  are  not  within 
commuting  distance  of  the  trainee's  regular 
place  of  residence,  subsistence  expenses  for 
separate  maintenance  of  the  trainee:". 

(c)  Section  203(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
as  follows : 

(1)  Strike  the  words  "not  less  than"  and 
insert  "at  least"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(2)  Insert  a  colon  after  the  words  "gain- 
ful employment",  strike  everything  in  the 
first  sentence  after  the  words  "gainful  em- 
ployment", and  insert  the  following  in  lieu 
thereof:  "Provided,  That  they  are  not  mem- 
bers of  a  family  or  a  household  In  which  the 
head  of  the  family  or  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold as  defined  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  is  employed."; 

(3)  Amend  the  last  sentence  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  number  of  youths  under  the 
age  of  twenty-two  who  are  receiving  training 
allowances  shall,  except  for  such  adjustments 
as  may  be  necessary  for  effective  manage- 
ment of  programs  under  this  section,  not  ex- 
ceed 25  per  centum  of  all  persons  receiving 
such  allowances  (or  who  would  be  entitled 
thereto  but  for  the  receipt  of  unemployment 
compensation)." 

(d)  Section  203(d)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows,' 

"For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966. 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter.  Federal 
payments  for  training  allowance  under  this 
section,  or  as  reimbursement  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  under  subsection  (h), 
shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  241." 

(e)  Section  203(h)(2)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  everything  in  the  first 
sentence  after  the  term  "1965"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "and  for  90  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  such  benefits  paid  thereafter." 

Sec.  6.  Section  208  is  repealed. 

Sec.  7.  Section  231  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  third  sentence  and  Inserting 
the  following  in  lieu  thereof:  "For  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1965.  Federal  p^>.yments 
under  this  Part  shall  be  100  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  agreement,  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  Federal  pay- 
ments under  this  Part  shall  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  241." 

Sec.  8.  Title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended  bv 
adding  part  C  to  the  end  thereof  to  read  as 
follows: 

"part  C — FEDERAL  PAYMENTS  FOR  TRAINING  AND 
TRAINING    ALLOWANCES 

"Sec.  241.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after. Federal  payments  for  training  allow- 
ances and  for  reimbursements  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  under  section  203  and  for 
training  programs  under  section  231  shall  be 
limited  to  90  per  centum  of  the  total  of  all 
such  costs.  Expenditures  from  non-Federal 
sources  may  be  made  in  cash  or  kind,  fairly 
evaluated,  Including  but  not  limited  to 
plant,  equipment,  and  services." 

Sec  9.  Title  II  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  part  D  to  the  end  thereof  to  read  as 
follows: 

"PART  D redevelopment  AREAS 

"Sec  251.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  limita- 
tioft  in  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  in  accordance  with  their 
respective  responsibilities  under  parts  A  and 
B  of  this  title,  are  authorized  to  provide  a 
supplementary  program  of  training  and 
training  allowances,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  for  unemployed  and 
underemployed  persons  residing  in  areas 
designated  as  redevelopment  areas  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act.  Such  program 
shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  be  carried  out 
by  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  otherwise  applicable  to  pro- 
grams under  this  Act  and  with  their  respec- 


tive functions  under  those  provisions  exceDt 
that—  '         "^ 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall  deter- 
mine the  needs  and  the  eligibility  of  persons 
for  training  under  this  section; 

(2 )  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall,  each  with  re- 
spect to  his  functions  under  this  section 
prescribe  Jointly  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section;  and 

(3)  no  funds  available  under  this  section 
shall  be  generally  allocated  to  any  State  pur- 
suant to  any  agreement  entered  into  under 
this  Act,  nor  shall  any  State  or  local  match- 
ing funds  be  generally  required,  nor  shall 
any  apportionment  of  funds  be  made  among 
the  several  States,  except  as  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  as  the  case  may  be.  Jointly  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  may  deem  appro- 
priate, giving  adequate  consideration  to  the 
relative  needs  of  the  eligible  areas. 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

"(c)  The  expiration  or  termination  of  any 
other  part  of  this  Act  shall  not  terminate 
the  authority  conferred  by  this  section  un- 
less an  Act  of  Congress  explicitly  so  provides." 

Sec  10.  Section  302  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  "and"  following  "the 
Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act," 
inserting  a  comma  In  lieu  thereof,  and  in- 
serting "and  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963,"  following  "the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1946." 

Sec.  11.  Section  304  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec  304.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary." 

Sec  12.  The  following  subsection  is  added 
to  section  305  of  the  Act  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  costs  of  all  training  programs 
approved  in  any  fiscal  year,  including  the 
total  cost  of  training  allowances  for  such 
programs,  may  be  paid  from  funds  appro- 
priated for  such  purposes  for  that  fiscal  year; 
and  the  amount  of  the  Federal  payment  shall 
be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  per  centum 
requirement  in  effect  at  the  time  such  pro- 
grams are  approved:  Provided.  That  funds 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  may  be  expended  for  training  pro- 
grams approved  under  this  Act  prior  to  July 
1.  1965,  and  expenditures  for  such  purposes 
shall  be  subject  to  the  matching  require- 
ments In  effect  at  the  time  such  programs 
were  approved." 

Sec  13.  Sections  309(a)  and  309(b)  are 
both  amended  by  striking  "Prior  to  March  1. 
1963,  and  again  prior  to  April  1,  1964,  April 
1,  1965,  and  April  1.  1966"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof:  "Prior  to  April  1  In  each  year." 
Sec.  14.  Title  III  is  amended  by  repealing 
section  310. 

The     section-by-section     description 
presented  by  Mr.  Clark  Is  as  follows : 
Outline  of   Provisions  of  Department  of 
Labor  Manpower  Act  of  1965 

1.  Termination  date:  Removes  the  June  30, 
1966  termination  date  of  the  title  II  pro- 
visions of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act. 

2.  Job  development  programs:  Directs  the 
Secretary  to  stimulate  and  assist  Job  de- 
velopment programs  to  fill  service  needs 
which  are  not  being  met  because  of  a  lack  of 
trained  workers  or  other  reasons  affecting  em- 
ployment. 

3.  Experimental  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams: Expands  the  Secretary's  research  au- 
thority under  title  I  of  the  MDTA  so  that 
he    may    undertake    experimentation    and 
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demonstration  projects,  and  make  grants  to 
or  contract  with  appropriate  organizations 
for  such   purposes. 

4  Labor  mobility  demonstration  projects: 
Extends  authority  to  conduct  such  projects 
(or  2  more  years,  increases  appropriations 
for  such  projects  from  $4  million  to  $5  mil- 
lion a  year,  removes  the  language  which  re- 
stricts the  type  of  relocation  expenses  cov- 
ered by  the  section  to  transportation  costs 
and  grants  to  50  percent  of  such  costs,  adds 
provisions  dealing  with  loans,  and  makes 
the  provisions  a  part  of  title  I,  repealing  sec- 
tion 208  accordingly. 

5.  Trainee  bonding  demonstration  proj- 
ects: Further  amends  title  I  to  provide  for 
demonstration  projects  to  assist  in  the  place- 
ment of  trainees  who  have  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing bonds  required  for  employment.  Not 
more  than  $200,000  for  fiscal  1966  and  $300,- 
000  for  fiscal  1967  is  authorized  for  such 
projects. 

6.  Training  allowances:  (a)  Extends  period 
of  training  allowance  support  from  1  to  2 
years;  (b)  Changes  eligibility  requirements 
to  permit  single  persons  without  dependents 
to  receive  training  allowance;  (c)  Increases 
training  allowances  by  $5  a  week  for  each 
dependent  over  two  up  to  a  maximum  of  six. 

7.  Revision  of  limitation  on  number  of 
youths  who  may  receive  training  allowances: 
The  act  presently  provides  that  not  more 
than  25  percent  of  those  receiving  training 
allowances  may  be  under  the  age  of  22.  This 
provision  is  amended  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  make  such  adjustments  as  ad- 
ministrative necessity  may  require. 

8.  Transportation  allowances:  Permits  the 
payment  of  transportation  allowances  for 
daily  commuting  between  the  residence  and 
the  place  of  training. 

9.  Outside  work  for  on-the-job  trainees: 
Permits  on-the-job  trainees  to  engage  in  up 
to  20  hours  of  outside  work  without  a  re- 
duction in  their  training  allowance. 

10.  Matching  funds:  Matching  for  train- 
ing allowances  and  HEW  training  programs 
may  be  combined  and  is  put  on  a  90-10 
basis.  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  In 
cash  or  kind. 

11.  Appropriations:  (a)  The  present  mon- 
etary limitations  In  section  304  of  the  Man- 
power Act  on  authorizations  authorized  for 
each  title  are  replaced  by  an  open-end  au- 
thorization for  the  whole  act;  (b)  makes  It 
clear  that  costs  of  training  allowances  as 
well  as  institutional  costs  approved  in  any 
fiscal  year  may  be  paid  out  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  that  fiscal  year.  Also  permits  the 
non-Federal  contribution  to  be  based  on  the 
matching  requirement  In  existence  at  the 
time  the  training  program  is  approved. 
(Thus,  training  programs  approved  before 
June  30.  1965,  will  not  require  matching  by 
the  States,  even  though  payments  to  States 
are  made  after  that  date.) 

12.  Area  Redevelopment  Act:  Authorizes 
special  funds  under  the  Manpower  Act  for 
training  programs  in  areas  designated  as  re- 
development areas  under  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Secretaries 
of  Labor  and  HEW  pursuant  to  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  with  full  Federal  financing.  The  need 
for  the  separate  training  provisions  now  In 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  Is  thus  elimi- 
nated and  the  training  requirements  in  all 
areas  can  be  conformed  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable. 

13.  Miscellaneous:  Technical  changes  are 
made  in  the  method  of  computing  the  aver- 
age weekly  unemployment  compensation 
payment  In  the  States,  upon  which  weekly 
training  allowances  are  based. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
broadens  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  by  making  the  act 
permanent. 


It  directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
embark  on  a  news  program  to  train  un- 
employed workers  for  jobs  in  the  ex- 
panding service  sector  of  the  economy. 

It  increases  funds  for  research  in  new 
training  techniques  for  the  unemployed 
and  those  displaced  by  automation. 

It  increases  from  $4  to  $5  million  the 
amount  available  for  helping  working 
families  to  move  to  where  new  jobs  are 
located. 

The  bill  increases  both  the  duration 
and  the  amount  of  the  retraining  allow- 
ances and  eliminates  the  limitations  on 
the  number  of  yoimg  people  who  can  be 
retrained  under  the  act. 

Most  important,  the  bill  recognizes  the 
great  financial  strains  upon  the  various 
State  treasuries  and  recommends  that 
the  Federal  Government  fund  90  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  program  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  in  lieu  of  the  original  50-50 
cost-sharing  plan  originally  envisioned 
when  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  was  first  passed  in  1962. 


ADOPTION  OP  A  PERPETUAL 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
providing  for  the  adoption  of  a  perpetual 
calendar,  effective  January  1,  1967. 

This  calendar  was  devised  by  a  fellow 
Hawaiian,  Dr.  Willard  E.  Edwards,  in 
1919.  Dr.  Edwards  makes  a  convincing 
case  for  the  adoption  of  the  perpetual 
calendar.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  written  by  Dr.  Edwards  en- 
titled, "A  Systematic  Calendar  Recom- 
mended," be  printed  in  the  Record  to- 
gether with  the  perpetual  calendar. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  written  by  Sylvia  Porter,  a  noted 
financial  and  business  columnist,  en- 
titled, "Revised  Calendar  Proposed  in 
Bill."  and  which  appears  in  today's 
Washington  Star  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  articles  and 
calendar  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bill  (S.  977)  to  provide  for  the 
adoption  of  a  perpetual  calendar,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  FoNG,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  articles  and  calendar  presented  by 
Mr.  FoNG  are  as  follows: 

A    Systematic    Calendar    Recommended 

(By  WlUard  E.  Edwards) 
A  calendar  Is  defined  as  a  system  of  deter- 
mining the  beginning,  length,  and  divisions 
of  a  year.  And  the  word  "system"  implies  a 
regular,  orderly,  or  logical  way  of  doing  some- 
thing. However,  our  present  calendar  is 
neither  systematic  nor  logical.  It  has  two 
serious  faults;  It  lacks  fixity,  and  its  divisions 
are  unequal. 

It  Is  not  logical  to  have  Irregular  and  un- 
equal lengths  of  months,  quarters,  and  half 
years.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  have  each  year 
begin  and  end  on  a  different  day  of  the 
week. 

To  print  just  one  size  of  all  calendar 
months,  a  printer  requires  28  plates.  He 
needs  seven  for  starting  28-day  months  on 
each  day  of  the  week;  seven  each  for  29-,  30-, 
and  31 -day  months.  To  print  Just  one  size 
of  our  complete  calendar  years,  he  needs  14 
plates.     Seven  are  required   for  starting   a 


365-day  year  on  each  day  of  the  week;  and 
seven  more  for  a  366-day  year. 

February  now  has  4  Sundays  plus  24 
workdays,  not  counting  holidays.  January 
and  March  can  have  27  workdays  plus  4 
Sundays.  When  compared  with  February, 
these  2  months  can  have  three-twenty- 
fourths  or  12>/2  percent  more  workdays. 

This  Is  very  costly  in  all  comparison, 
statistical,  and  accotuiting  work.  Many 
workmen  paid  by  the  hour  earn  considerably 
less  in  February.  But  they  may  have  the 
same  monthly  rent  and  other  fixed  monthly 
bills  to  pay.  Employers  paying  employees  a 
fixed  monthly  salary  get  less  work  from  them 
in  February.  This  short  month  Is  thus  un- 
fair, impractical,  and  costly,  almost  any  way 
you  look  at  it. 

Some  sources  say  February  used  to  have 
29  days  but  had  one  day  removed  and  added 
to  a  30-day  August  to  make  August  a  "lucky- 
number"  month.  The  6th  month  of  the 
Roman  year,  Sextills,  was  renamed  August 
in  honor  of  Augustus  Caesar.  At  that  time, 
Romans  thought  months  with  an  odd  num- 
ber of  days  were  lucky,  and  that  months 
with  an  even  number  of  days  were  unlucky. 

February  was  then  at  the  end  of  the  year 
and  mattered  least.  The  other  months  of 
the  Roman  calendar  originally  had  alternate 
months  of  31  and  30  days,  beginning  with 
March. 

The  first  3  months  of  our  calendar  year 
now  have  90  days,  the  second  quarter  has  91, 
and  the  third  and  fourth  have  92  each.  The 
first  half  year  therefore  has  181  days,  and 
the  second  half  184.  This  Is  far  from  being 
systematic,  logical,  or  practical. 

Since  each  year  starts  and  ends  on  a 
different  day  of  the  week,  no  2  years  are  now 
alike  In  succession.  Our  present  calendar 
is  simply  an  awkward  arrangement  and  an 
expensive  heritage  from  the  past.  There 
Is  little  to  be  gained  by  cherishing  or  de- 
fending it,  and  no  progress  is  ever  made  with- 
out change.  We  have  but  one  clock  in  Inter- 
national use.  Isn't  it  time  we  changed  to 
one  fixed  international  standard  civil  calen- 
dar? The  clock  and  the  calendar  simply 
record  the  passing  of  time,  and  It  would  be  of 
great  economic  and  social  advantage  to  have 
them  both  as  international  civil  standards. 

Regularity  and  fixity  are  demanded  In  all 
of  our  other  International  standards.  Why 
then  should  we  not  have  fixity  and  regularity 
In  the  calendar?  Time  Is  a  measurement  of 
the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis  and  of  its 
revolution  around  the  sun.  The  laws  of 
nature  determine  the  length  of  o\xr  solar 
year.  At  noon  on  January  1,  1965,  it  was 
365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  and  45:66 
seconds  in  length.  When  reduced  to  a  deci- 
mal, this  period  becomes  365.242195  days. 

However,  the  calendar  year,  when  averaged 
over  a  period  of  400  years,  is  365.242500  days 
In  length.  Our  calendar  is  thus  slow  by  the 
small  difference  of  0.000305  day,  or  an  average 
of  about  26  seconds  each  year.  It  will  take 
3,280  years  for  the  calendar  to  get  behind 
the  solar  year  by  one  whole  day,  providing 
the  annual  difference  remains  constant. 

Our  calendar  was  considered  corrected  In 
1582  by  Pope  Gregory  when  10  days  were 
dropped  and  a  new  leap-year  rule  was  for- 
mulated. Adding  3280  to  1582  we  get  4862. 
and  the  year  4860  can  be  counted  as  a  365- 
day  year  instead  of  a  leap  year.  The  calen- 
dar will  then  be  corrected  for  another  32 
centuries,  and  this  should  be  accurate 
enough  for  most  of  us. 

There  is  thus  no  fault  with  the  length  of 
our  calendar  year;  astronomy  does  not  enter 
into  present  calendar  re\'ision  problems  in 
any  way.  The  great  expense  and  inconveni- 
ence in  using  our  present  calendar  lies 
entirely  In  its  lack  of  fixity  and  In  its  un- 
equa.  divisions.  When  learning  of  these 
two  faults  of  our  calendar  In  1919,  I  was 
challenged  to  devise  a  better  one.  "The 
perpetual  calendar"  Is  the  result. 
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By  dividing  365  by  4,  we  get  9114  days 
In  each  3-month  period.  By  setting  aside 
the  quarter  day.  91  days  may  be  divided  into 
30-,  30-,  and  31-day  months.  This  allows 
13  full  weeks  in  each  quarter.  Since  this 
would  give  us  a  calendar  year  of  only  364 
days,  or  52  weeks,  we  must  account  for 
1  day  more. 

It  is  most  logical  to  choose  New  Year's 
Day  and  have  it  become  a  day  apart.  It 
is  already  an  international  holiday  and  can 
be  used  like  the  day  we  gain  when  cross- 
ing the  180th  meridian  eastward.  We  then 
have  an  "extra  day  "  as  a  calendar  correc- 
tion, often  called  meridian  day.  It  is  also 
called  a  second  Sunday,  or  any  other  day 
of  the  week,  depending  on  what  day  the  date- 
line is  crossed  in  an  easterly  direction.  Such 
an  extra  day  at  the  dateline  has  been 
readily  accepted  ever  since  1884. 

In  the  perpetual  calendar,  this  first  day 
of  each  year  may  also  be  called  January 
0  for  accounting  or  statistical  purposes. 
Zero  is  the  first  cardinal  numeral,  a  perfectly 
good  number,  1  less  than  1.  In  math- 
ematics, it  is  a  real  number.  It  should  be 
shown  preceding  the  figure  1  on  our  tele- 
phone dials  and  in  our  dictionaries. 

The  prime  meridian  of  longitude  through 
Greenwich  is  "the  zero  meridian,"  and  the 
first  hour  of  the  day  is  "the  zero  hour." 
We  don't  say  it  is  1  o'clock,  or  0100,  until  1 
hour  past  midnight,  the  beginning  of  the 
second  hour  of  each  day. 

In  the  perpetual  calendar,  the  second  day 
of  each  new  year  becomes  Monday,  January 
1.  a  working  day.  But  we  will  always  have 
a  3-day  New  Year's  weekend.  The  first  day 
of  the  year,  the  New  Year's  Day  holiday, 
follows  a  Saturday  and  Sunday,  December  30 
and  31.  Each  quarter  and  each  week  starts 
on  a  Monday.  Saturday  and  Sunday  then 
become  the  weekend  on  the  calendar  as  well 
as  in  fact.  They  are  often  shown  this  way 
on  European  calendars. 

In  leap  years,  a  second  "day  apart"  follows 
June  31  and  precedes  July  1.  It  is  called 
lenp-year  day.  a  holiday  and  the  first  day 
of  the  second  half  year.  These  2  days 
apart  may  be  abbreviated  as  NYD  and  LYD. 
Unless  they  are  used,  any  other  proposed 
change  In  the  calendar  becomes  Impractical. 
By  the  use  of  these  yeardays  or  days 
apart,  the  calendar  becomes  fixed  and  per- 
petual, and  that  Is  their  only  purpose. 
With  equal  quarterly  divisions,  only  three 
plates  are  then  required  to  print  the  months. 
And  only  one  plate  is  then  required  to  print 
the  whole  year.  People  born  on  the  annual 
day  apart  can  say  "I  was  born  on  New  Year's 
day."  Those  born  in  leap  years  on  the 
184th  yearday  can  say  "I  was  born  on  leap- 
year  day." 

No  one  will  lose  a  birthday  in  the  perpetu- 
al calendar,  but  many  will  gain  one.  Those 
born  on  February  29  In  the  present  calendar 
can  observe  that  same  date  every  year  in  the 
new  calendar.  To  find  your  birthday  in  the 
perpetual  calendar,  simply  count  the  days  In 
the  present  calendar  from  January  1  to  your 
birthdate.  Then  count  the  same  number  of 
yeardavs  in  the  new  calendar,  starting  with 
"New  Year's  day."  The  birthdate  yearday 
will  always  be  in  the  same  month,  with  a 
difference  of  no  more  than  1  or  2  days. 

Easter  Is  suggested  on  April  14  to  conform 
with  the  original  date  and  a  provisional  bill 
enacted  by  the  British  Parliament  In  1928. 
Good  Friday  will  then  never  fall  on  a  Friday 
the  13th,  there  being  no  such  date  in  the  per- 
petual calendar.  Easter  Monday,  as  a  holi- 
day on  April  15,  could  always  be  the  third 
day  of  a  3-day  weekend. 

Christmas  would  also  fall  always  on  a 
Monday,  making  Christmas  Sunday  a  more 
meaningful  day.  And  New  Year's  eve,  on 
Sunday,  December  31,  would  not  Interfere 
with  regular  church  services. 

There  is  much  to  commend  the  adoption 
of  the  perpetual  calendar.  It  has  been  ofB- 
clally  endorsed  by  the  Legislatxires  ol  the 


States  of  Hawaii  and  Massachusetts.  It  is 
the  only  calendar  proposal  which  has  re- 
ceived any  official  U.S.  endorsement.  It  has 
been  endorsed  by  thousands  as  the  simplest, 
most  practical,  and  most  logical  plan  for  a 
new  fixed  equal-quarter  international  stand- 
ard civil  calendar.  Its  use  in  the  business, 
banking,  industrial,  and  insurance  worlds 
win  save  thousands  of  hours  now  spent  In 
needless  annual  bookkeeping,  accounting, 
and  tax  figuring.  A  bill  is  before  the  U.S. 
Congress  asking  for  adoption  of  the  perpet- 
ual calendar  beginning  with   1967. 

To  remember  its  arrangement,  the  follow- 
ing rhyme  Is  offered: 

"With  a  day  apart,  the  year's  begun. 

Followed  by  thirty,  thirty,  thirty-one. 

Months  always  start  a  certain  way. 
On  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday. 

Each  quarter  and  each  year  the  same, 
Is  the  perpetual  calendar's  aim." 

On  October  25,  1963,  the  Vatican  Ecumeni- 
cal Council  voted  2,057  to  4  not  to  oppose 
adoption  of  a  perpetual  calendar.  It  also 
voted  2.058  to  9  in  favor  of  a  fixed  Easter. 
In  the  perpetual  calendar,  Easter  can  be 
easily  fixed,  and  on  the  original  historic  date 
at  that.  The  perpetual  calendar  is  an  effi- 
cient, logical,  timesaving,  and  scientific  plan, 
entirely  suitable  for  this  day  and  age,  and 
for  the  years  to  come. 

Revised  perpetual  calendar 

New  Year's  Day  (occurs  between  December 

31  and  January  1  each  year) 
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Revised  Calendar  Proposed  in  Bill 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Imagine  a  calendar  In  which: 

This  month  had  30  days  Instead  of  28  and 
leap  year  fell  not  In  February  but  between 
the  last  day  of  June  and  the  1st  of  July. 

Your  birthday  and  all  holidays  fell  on  the 
same  day  of  the  week  each  year  and  each 
year  began  on  a  Monday. 

Friday  the  13th  was  abolished,  the  calen- 
dar year  had  only  364  days  and  you  always 
could  look  forward  to  a  3-day  holiday  week- 
end at  Christmas  and  New  Year's. 

A  bill  on  a  calendar  with  all  these  radical 
changes — starting  in  1967  or  1968— is  rtue  to 
be  Introduced  In  the  Senate  this  week  by 
Hawaii's  Republican  Senator  Hiram  Fong. 
Designed  to  correct  the  many  gross  irregu- 
larities and  confusions  in  today's  calendar, 
it  has  strong  support  in  business,  govern- 
ment, and  international  circles. 

Of  course,  the  "perpetual  calendar"  Is  not 
going  to  become  law  this  year  or  In  the 
foreseeable  future;  habits  of  centuries  are 
formidable  obstacles. 

Nevertheless,  the  Commerce  Department 
backs  the  calendar — on  condition  that  other 
leading  nations  also  would  go  along.  The 
changes  have  been  endorsed  by  two  State 
governments,  many  large  companies  and 
chambers  of  commerce,  college  presidents 
and  chiefs  of  major  foreign  governments. 
And  when  you  ponder  what  we've  been 
putting  up  with  for  2,000  years,  you  well 
may  conclude  that  the  calendar  proposal 
makes  a  lot  of  sense. 

For  Instance,  for  centuries  February  has 
been  a  short  month  because  of  the  super- 
stitions of  two  Roman  emperors.  Julius  and 
Augustus  Caesar  renamed  July  and  August 
after  themselves— from  the  original  Qulntllis 
and  Sextilis.  Julius  declared  July  a  31-day 
month  because  the  Romans  considered  even- 
numbered  months  unlucky.  Augustus 
simply  took  a  day  from  February  to  make 
August  another  "lucky"  31-day  month. 

As  a  result  of  such  unscientific  juggling 
with  the  calendar,  we  are  wasting  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  working  hours  and  countless 
millions  of  dollars  each  year  in  needless  fig- 
uring and  accounting.  For  the  precision- 
minded  statistician,  there  actually  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  "comparable  period  last  year." 

In  addition,  today's  calendar  Imposes  tan- 
gible financial  burdens  on  workers  and  em- 
ployers. As  another  illustration,  this  Feb- 
ruary has  only  24  working  days  (including 
Saturdays)  while  March  has  27—12.5  per- 
cent more  than  February.  Millions  of  work- 
ers who  are  paid  by  the  hour  thus  earn 
much  less  in  February,  yet  have  the  same 
monthly  bills  to  pay.  If  they  pay  workers 
by  the  month,  employers  will  get  far  less 
work  for  their  pay  in  February  1965,  than  in 
any  other  month  this  year. 

With  the  days  redistributed  In  an  equal 
pattern,  each  calendar  quarter  would  have  an 
even  sequence  of  30-,  30-  and  31-day 
months — and  by  reducing  the  calendar  year 
by  1  day,  each  quarter  would  have  exactly 
91  days. 

The  "extra  day"  would  be  New  Year's  Day. 
not  shown  on  the  calendar.  This  day  would 
fall  between  the  last  day  of  December  and 
January  1  and  would  be  called  January 
zero.  It  would  become  an  International 
holiday— as  would  leap  year's  day.  another 
"extra  day"  every  4  years. 

The  "elimination"  of  New  Year's  Day  and 
leap  year's  day  would  move  forward  every- 
body's birthday  by  1  or  2  days  and  every- 
body's birthday  would  fall  on  the  same  day 
of  the  week  each  year.  If  you  were  born  on 
February  29,  you  would  also  be  able  to  cele- 
brate your  birthday  each  year  Instead  of 
each  4  years. 

If  the  changes  sound  crazy,  It  Is  because 
we  have  been  living  by  a  "crazy"  calendar 
for  so  many  centuries.    There  really  Is  little 
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■  to  be  gained  by  defending  our  present  cal- 
endar," as  Senator  Fong  says.  "It  Is  just  an 
awkward  and   expensive  heritage  from  the 

past."  


Each  is  sovereign  within  its  own  sphere. 
One  cannot  encroach  upon  the  other. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  1787  expressed  fear  that  the  Su- 
preme Court,  having  no  rules  by  which 
QUALIFICATIONS  OF  PERSONS  AP-     to  govern  or  to  limit  the  execution  of  its 
POINTED  TO  THE  SUPREME  COURT     judicial  power,  would  usurp  the  powers 

vested  in  the  other  two  branches  of  the 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  establish  certain  qualifications  for 
persons  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

The  proposed  bill  provides  that  no 
person  shall  be  appointed  as  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court  unless  at  the  time 
of  the  appointment  he  shall  have  had 
at  least  5  years  of  judicial  experience 
as  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals, 
or  a  judge  of  any  State  court  of  general 
jurisdiction,  or  as  an  appellate  State 
judge  having  jurisdiction  over  courts  of 
general  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  President,  the  Constitution  has 
little  to  say  with  respect  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  members  to  be  appointed  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  refers  to  Justices 
of  the  Court  in  only  two  instances.  Sec- 
tion 2  of  article  II  states  that  Justices 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Section  1  of  article  III  provides 
that  Justices  shall  hold  their  offices  dur- 
ing good  behavior  and  "Shall  at  stated 
times,  receive  for  their  services,  a  com- 
pensation which  shall  not  be  diminished 
during  their  continuance  in  office." 

The  members  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787  were  determined, 
above  all  things,  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  men.  To  ac- 
complish this  objective  they  inserted  in 
that  document  the  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion of  governmental  powers. 

They  utilized  this  doctrine  in  a  two- 
fold way.  First,  they  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Government  the  powers  neces- 
sary to  enable  it  to  discharge  its  limited 
functions  as  a  central  government. 
They  then  left  to  each  State  the  power 
to  regulate  its  own  internal  affairs.  It 
was  this  use  of  the  doctrine  of  separation 
of  powers  which  prompted  Chief  Justice 
Salmon  P.  Chase  to  make  these  memo- 
rable remarks  in  his  opinion,  in  Texas  v. 
White,  74U.S.  700  (1868)  : 

Not  only,  therefore,  can  there  be  no  loss 
of  separate  and  independent  autonomy  to 
the  States  through  their  union  under  the 
Constitution,  but  it  may  be  not  unreason- 
ably said  that  the  preservation  of  the  States, 
and  the  maintenance  of  their  governments, 
are  as  much  within  the  design  and  care 
of  the  Constitution  as  the  preservation  of 
tlie  Union  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Na- 
tional Government.  The  Constitution,  In  all 
Its  provision,  looks  to  an  Indissoluble  Union, 
composed  of  Indestructible  States. 

In  their  other  utilization  of  this  doc- 
trine, the  members  of  the  Convention  of 
1787  vested  the  power  to  make  laws  in 
the  Congress,  the  power  to  execute  laws 
in  the  President,  and  the  power  to  inter- 
pret laws  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  such  inferior  courts 
as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time 
establish.  Moreover,  they  declared  in 
essence  that  the  legislative,  the  execu- 
tive, and  the  judicial  powers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  forever  remain 
separate  and  distinct  from  each  other. 


Federal  system  and  thereby  destroy  the 
concept  of  separation  of  powers  upon 
which  the  entire  system  was  expected  to 
endure. 

Alexander  Hamilton  rejected  these 
arguments.  He  argued  that  the  men 
selected  to  sit  on  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  would  "be  chosen  with 
a  view  to  those  qualifications  which  fit 
men  for  the  stations  of  judges,"  and  that 
they  would  give  "that  inflexible  and  uni- 
form adherence"  to  legal  rules  "which  we 
perceive  to  be  indispensable  in  the  courts 
of  justice." 

By  these  remarks,  Hamilton  assured 
the  several  States  that  men  selected  to 
sit  upon  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  would  be  able  and  willing 
to  subject  themselves  to  the  restraint  in- 
herent in  the  judicial  process.  History 
has  led  some  eminent  legal  scholars  to 
question  the  accuracy  of  Hamilton's 
prediction. 

The  late  Supreme  Court  Justice  Rob- 
ert Jackson,  for  example,  said  of  the 
Supreme  Court: 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  belief  is  widely 
held  by  the  practicing  profession  that  this 
Court  no  longer  respects  impersonal  rules  of 
law  but  is  guided  in  these  matters  by  per- 
sonal impressions  which  from  time  to  time 
may  be  shared  by  a  majority  of  Justices. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  If  there  were  a  super- 
Supreme  Court  a  substantial  proportion  of 
our  reversals  of  State  courts  would  also  be 
reversed.  We  are  not  final  because  we  are 
Infallible,  but  we  are  infallible  only  because 
we  are  final.  (Brown  v.  Allen.  344.  U.S.  433. 
535.540  (1953).) 

In  1958,  the  conference  of  chief  jus- 
tices of  State  courts,  appointed  10  of  its 
members  to  study  the  impact  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  on  Federal-State  rela- 
tionships. While  recognizing  that  the 
"ultimate  judicial  power"  of  the  country 
must  abide  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
this  special  committee  said,  however,  and 
I  quote : 

We  do  not  believe  that  this  goes  so  far  as 
to  impose  upon  us  an  obligation  of  silence 
when  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  agree  with 
pronouncements  of  the  Supreme  Court  (even 
though  we  are  bound  by  them),  or  when  we 
see  trends  In  decisions  of  that  Court  which 
we  think  will  lead  to  unfortunate  results. 

The  principal  recommendation  of  this 
eminent  committee  was  that  the  Justices 
should  exercise  more  fully  the  concept 
of  "judicial  restraint." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  of  August  29,  1958.  com- 
menting upon  the  findings  of  this  com- 
mittee be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SiTPREME  Court:  A  Criticai.  Look  by  State 
Justices 

(Note. — The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  needs 
more  "judicial  self-restraint,"  in  the  opinion 
of  the  chief  Justices  of  10  States. 


(The  Justices  had  been  appointed  to  a 
special  committee  by  the  conference  of  chief 
Justices  to  study  recent  decisions.) 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Is  taken  to  task 
by  a  committee  of  State  chief  justices  for 
going  too  far  and  too  fast  In  expanding  Fed- 
eral power.  The  chief  justices  urge  Justices 
on  the  highest  Federal  court  to  use  a  bit 
more  "judicial  restraint." 

That's  the  main  conclusion  submitted  last 
week  to  the  Conference  of  Chief  Justices  by 
a  special  committee  appointed  last  year  to 
look  Into  decisions  affecting  Federal-State 
relationships. 

The  committee  headed  by  Chief  Judge 
Frederick  W.  Brune,  of  the  Maryland  Court  of 
Appeals,  Included  top  judges  from  seven 
Northern  States  and  three  Southern  States. 
The  Northern  States  represented  were  New 
York,  Michigan.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Ore- 
gon, and  Massachusetts,  besides  Maryland. 
The  Southern  States  were  Texas,  Georgia, 
and  South  Carolina. 

The  report,  at  the  outset,  recognizes  that 
"by  almost  universal  common  consent"  the 
ultimate  judicial  power  of  the  country  rests 
with  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  It  goes  on  to 
say:  "Any  other  allocation  of  such  power 
would  seem  to  lead  to  complete  chaos."  The 
report  adds:  "It  is  a  part  of  our  obligation  to 
seek  to  uphold  respect  for  law."  But  then 
this  comment  is  made: 

"We  do  not  believe  that  this  goes  so  far  as 
to  impose  upon  us  an  obligation  of  silence 
when  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  agree  with 
pronouncements  of  the  Supreme  Court  ( even 
though  we  are  bound  by  them ) .  or  when  we 
see  trends  in  decisions  of  that  Court  which 
we  think  will  lead  to  unfortunate  results." 

WHEN  LAWS   CONFLICT 

The  report  deals  mainly  with  decisions  in- 
volving the  supremacy  of  Federal  laws  over 
State  laws,  and  with  decisions  rendered 
under  the  14th  amendment.  However,  re- 
cent decisions  on  racial  segregation,  which 
were  rendered  under  the  14th  amendment, 
are  not  mentioned. 

In  the  field  of  labor  relations,  the  Justices 
noted  that  the  theory  of  supremacy,  "coupled 
with  only  partial  express  regulation  by  Con- 
gress, has  produced  a  state  of  considerable 
confusion."  Decisions  are  cited  that  pre- 
vented a  State  from  acting  to  bar  strikes  in 
public  utilities  and  that  seemed  to  give 
Federal  courts  exclusive  Jurisdiction  In  suits 
between  employers  and  unions.  The  report 
also  notes  that.  In  two  decisions  last  year, 
the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  right  of  an 
employee  to  sue  a  labor  union  In  a  State 
court.  In  labor  regulation,  the  report  sug- 
gests that  Congress  might  clear  up  the  con- 
fusion. 

The  justices  also  note  that,  under  the 
supremacy  doctrine,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
"practically  eliminated"  any  antlsubverslve 
laws  by  States. 

When  It  comes  to  cases  under  the  14th 
amendment,  the  State  justices  take  par- 
ticular exception  to  decisions  which  limited 
the  authority  of  States  to  make  their  own 
rules  for  the  admission  of  lawyers  to  the 
bar.  Their  report  quotes  with  approval  a 
dissent  by  Justice  John  M.  Harlan  that  "this 
case  Involves  an  area  of  Federal-State  rela- 
tions— the  right  of  States  to  establish  and 
administer  standards  for  admission  to  their 
bars — into  which  this  Court  should  be  especi- 
ally reluctant  and  slow  to  enter." 

The  Justices  direct  their  sharpest  criticism 
at  Supreme  Court  decisions  relating  to  State 
enforcement  of  criminal  laws.  They  object 
to  a  decision  that  freed  a  confessed  murderer 
because  he  pleaded  guilty  without  having  a 
lawyer;  decisions  that  require  States  to  pro- 
vide free  transcripts  of  trials  so  that  con- 
victed felons  can  appeal:  and  a  decision  that 
struck  down  a  city  ordinance  aimed  at  super- 
vising ex-convlcts. 

At  one  point,  the  report  observes:  "Appel- 
late courts  generally  will  give  great  weight 
to  the  findings  of  fact  by  trial  courts  which 
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had  the  opportuhltv  to  see  and  hear  the  wit- 
nesses, and  thev  ace  reluctant  to  disturb  such 
findings.  The  Supreme  Court  at  times  seems 
to  read  the  records  In  criminal  cases  with 
a  somewhat  different  point  of  view." 

The  Justices  appear  especially  disturbed  at 
the  decisions  governing  appeals  from  crim- 
inal convictions  under  State  laws.  There  is 
a  possibility,  the  committee  feius.  that  State 
appellate  courts  may  bog  down  under  the 
weight  of  appeals  from  criminal  convictions. 
"The  danger  of  an  almost  complete  break- 
down in  the  work  of  State  appellate  courts 
under  the  flood  of  appeals  which  may  be 
loosed  •  •  •  is  not  a  reassuring  prospect." 
the  committee  said. 

The  committee,  however,  acquits  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  invading  some  State  powers. 
The  justices,  note  that,  in  Federal  trials  of 
suits  between  citizens  of  different  States,  the 
laws  of  States  rather  than  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  to  prevail.  Supreme  Court 
decisions  also  have  upheld  suits  in  State 
courts  against  corporations  from  other  States. 
And  on  taxes,  the  report  observes  that:  "On 
the  whole,  the  Supreme  Court  seems  perhaps 
to  have  taken  a  more  liberal  view  in  recent 
years  toward  the  validity  of  State  taxation 
than  It  formerly  took." 

COURT-MADE    L.AW 

Overall,  however,  the  committee  finds  a 
Supreme  Court  majority  often  too  eager  to 
make  policv  decisions  and  to  assiime  legis- 
lative power.  In  questioning  this  trend,  the 
report  notes  that  Supreme  Court  Justices 
themselves  frequently  disagree.  Hence  the 
suggestion  for  "judicial  self-restraint." 

Besides  Judge  Brune,  the  chief  justices 
who  signed  the  report  are:  Albert  Conway 
of  New  York.  John  R.  Dethmers  of  Michigan. 
William  H.  Duckworth  of  Georgia.  John  E. 
Hickman  of  Texas.  John  E.  Martin  of  Wis- 
consin. William  C.  Perry  of  Oregon,  Taylor 
H.  Stukes  of  South  Carolina  and  Raymond  S. 
Wilklns  of  Massachusetts,  plus  Associate 
Justice  Martin  A.  Nelson  of  Minnesota,  who 
signed  the  report  for  the  chief  justice  of  his 
State.  

'  Immense  and  Dominant  Powek 

(Following  is  the  text  of  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Committee  on  Federal- 
State  Relationships  as  Affected  by  Judicial 
Decisions.  In  a  report  submitted  to  the 
Conference  of  Chief  Justices  In  Pasadena, 
Calif..  August  20,  1958) 

This  long  review,  though  far  from  exhaus- 
tive, shows  some  of  the  uncertainties  as  to 
the  distribution  of  power  which  are  probably 
inevitable  in  a  Federal  system  of  government. 
It  also  shows,  on  the  whole,  a  continuing 
and.  we  think,  an  accelerating  trend  toward 
Increasing  power  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment and  correspondingly  contracted  power 
of  the  State  governments. 

Much  of  this  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  matters  which  were  once  mainly 
of  local  concern  are  now  parts  of  larger  mat- 
ters which  are  of  national  concern.  Much  of 
this  stems  from  the  doctrine  of  a  strong  Cen- 
tral Government  and  of  the  plenitude  of  na- 
tional power  within  broad  limits  of  what  may 
be  necessary  and  proper  in  the  exercise  of 
th»  granted  powers  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment which  was  expounded  and  established 
by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  his  colleagues, 
though  some  of  the  modern  extensions  may 
and  do  seem  to  us  to  go  to  extremes.  Much, 
however,  comes  from  the  extent  of  the  con- 
trol over  the  action  of  the  States  which  the 
Supreme  Court  exercises  under  its  views  of 
the  14th  amendment. 

We  believe  that  strong  State  and  local 
governments  are  essential  to  the  effective 
functioning  of  the  American  svstem  of  Fed- 
eral eovernment;  that  they  should  not  be 
sacrificed  needlessly  to  leveling,  and  some- 
times deadening,  uniformity:  and  that.  In 
the  Interest  of  active  citizen  participation 
in  self-government— the  foundation  of  our 
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democracy— they    should    be    sustained    and 
strengthened. 

As  long  as  this  country  continues  to  be  a 
developing  country  and  as  long  as  the  con- 
ditions under  which  we  live  continue  to 
change,  there  will  always  be  problems  of  the 
allocation  of  power  depending  upon  whether 
certain  matters  should  be  regarded  as  pri- 
marily of  national  concern  or  as  primarily 
of  local  concern.  These  adjustments  can 
hardly  be  effected  without  some  friction. 
How  much  friction  will  develop  depends  in 
part  upon  the  wisdom  of  those  empowered  to 
alter  the  boundaries  and  in  part  upon  the 
speed  with  which  such  changes  are  effected. 
Of  course,  the  question  of  speed  really  in- 
volves the  exercise  of  judgment  and  the  use 
of  wisdom,  so  that  the  two  things  are  really 
the  same  in  substance. 

We  are  now  concerned  specifically  with 
the  effect  of  judicial  decisions  upon  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  governments.  Here  we  think  that 
the  overall  tendency  of  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  over  the  last  25  years  or  more 
has  been  to  press  the  extension  of  Federal 
power  and  to  press  it  rapidly. 

There  have  been,  of  course,  and  still  are 
very  considerable  differences  within  the 
Court  on  lhe.se  matters,  and  there  has  been 
quite  recentlv  a  growing  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  our  Government  Is  still  a  Federal 
Government  and  that  the  historic  line  which 
exuerience  seems  to  justify  between  matters 
primarily  of  national  concern  and  matters 
primarily  of  local  concern  should  not  be 
hastilv  or  lightly  obliterated.  A  "uniber  of 
Justices  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  their 
awareness  of  problems  of  federalism  and 
their  recognition  that  federalism  Is  still  a 
living  part  of  our  system  of  government. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Supreme  Court 
assximes  the  function  of  policymaker  is  also 
rf  concern  to  us  In  the  conduct  of  our  judi- 
cial business.  We  realize  that,  in  the  course 
of  American  history,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  frequentlv— one  might,  indeed,  say  cus- 
tomarily—exercised policymaking  powers 
Eoine  far  bevond  those  Involved,  say.  in  mak- 
ing I  selection  between  competing  rules  of 

We  believe  that,  in  the  fields  with  which 
we  are  concerned  and  as  to  which  we  feel 
entitled  to  speak,  the  Supreme  Court  too 
often  has  tended  to  adopt  the  role  of  policy- 
maker without  proper  Judicial  restraint.  We 
feel  this  Is  particularly  the  case  in  both  of 
the  great  fields  we  have  discussed— namely, 
the  extent  and  extension  of  the  Federal 
power  and  the  supervision  of  State  action  by 
the  Supreme  Court  by  virtue  of  the  14th 
amendment.  In  the  light  of  the  Immense 
nower  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Its  prac- 
tical nonreviewablllty  In  most  instances  no 
more  important  obligation  rests  upon  It,  in 
our  view,  than  that  of  careful  moderation  In 
the  exercise  of  its  policymaking  role. 

We  are  not  alone  in  our  view  that  the 
Court  in  manv  cases  arising  under  the  14th 
amendment,  has  a.ssumed  what  seem  to  us 
primarily  legislative  powers.  See  Judge 
Learned  Hand  on  the  Bill  of  Rights.  We  do 
not  believe  that  either  the  framers  of  the 
original  Constitution  or  the  possibly  some- 
what less  gifted  draftsmen  of  the  14th 
amendment  ever  contemplated  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  would,  or  should,  have  the  al- 
most unlimited  policymaking  powers  which 
it  now  exercises. 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  to  reflect  that,  under 
a  Constitution  which  provides  for  a  system 
of  checks  and  balances  and  of  distribution  of 
power  between  National  and  State  Govern- 
ments one  branch  of  one  government— the 
Supreme  Court— should  attain  the  Immense 
and.  In  many  respects,  dominant  power 
which  it  now  wields. 

When  we  read  the  Lincoln  Mills  case  In 
connection  with  the  regulation  of  labor  rela- 
tions, we  find  language  which  reads  to  us 
very  much  as  If  the  Supreme  Court  found  In 


a  somewhat  obscurely  worded  section  of  the 
Lalxtr-Management  Relations  Act  a  grant  by 
Congress  to  the  Federal  courts  of  a  power 
closely  approximating  legislative  power.  Per- 
haps no  more  is  meant  by  the  term  "to  fash- 
ion a  body  of  Federal  law"  than  to  Interpret 
and  apply  a  statute  whose  meaning  Is  rather 
vague,  but  the  possible  Implications  of  this 
phrase  may  be  considerably  broader. 

We  believe  that  the  great  principle  of  dis- 
tribution of  powers  among  the  various 
branches  of  government  and  between  levels 
of  government  has  vitality  today  and  is  the 
crucial  base  of  our  democracy. 

We  further  believe  that.  In  construing  and 
applying  the  Constitution  and  laws  made 
in  pursuance  thereof,  this  principle  of  the 
division  of  power  based  upon  whether  a  mat- 
ter Is  primarily  of  national  or  of  local  con- 
cern should  not  be  lost  sight  of  or  ignored, 
especially  in  fields  which  bear  upon  the 
meaning  of  a  constitutional  or  statutory 
provision,  or  the  validity  of  State  action  pre- 
sented for  review.  For,  with  due  allowance 
for  the  changed  conditions  under  which  it 
may  or  must  operate,  the  principle  is  as 
worthy  ol  our  consideration  today  as  It  was 
of  the  consideration  of  the  great  men  who 
met  in  1787  to  establish  our  Nation  as  a  na- 
tion: 

It  has  long  been  an  American  boast  that 
we  have  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of 
men.  We  believe  that  any  study  of  recent 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  will  raise  at 
least  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  validity 
of  that  boast.  We  find  first  that,  in  con- 
stitutional cases,  unanimous  decisions  are 
comparative  rarities  and  that  multiple 
opinions,  concurring  or  dissenting,  are  com- 
mon occurrences. 

DIVERGENT  VIEWS  OF  JUSTICES 

We  find  next  that  divisions  In  result  on 
a  5-to-4  basis  are  quite  frequent.  We  find 
further  that,  on  some  occasions,  a  majority 
of  the  Court  cannot  be  mustered  in  support 
of  any  one  opinion  and  that  the  result  of  a 
given"  case  may  come  from  the  divergent 
views  of  individual  Justices  who  happen  to 
unite  on  one  outcome  or  the  other  of  the 
case  before  the  Court. 

We  further  find  that  the  Court  does  not 
accord  finality  to  its  own  determinations  of 
constitutional  questions  or.  for  that  matter, 
of  others.  We  concede  that  a  slavish  ad- 
herence to  stare  decisis  [standing  by  previous 
decisions  1  could  at  times  have  unfortunate 
consequences:  but  it  seems  strange  that, 
under  a  constitutional  doctrine  which  re- 
quires all  others  to  recognize  the  Supreme 
Court's  rulings  on  constitutional  questions 
as  binding  adjudications  of  the  meaning 
and  application  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Court  Itself  has  so  frequently  overturned  its 
own  decisions  thereon,  after  the  lapse  of 
neriods  varying  from  1  year  to  75.  or  even 
95  years.  See  the  tables  appended  to  Mr- 
Justice  Douglas'  address  on  "Stare  Decisis," 
49  Columbia  Law  Review  735.  756-758. 

The  Constitution  expressly  sets  up  its  own 
procedures  for  amendment,  slow  or  cumber- 
some though  thev  may  be.  If  reasonable 
certainty  and  stability  do  not  attach  to  a 
written  constitution,  is  it  a  constitution  or 
is  It  a  sham? 

GRAVE  CONCERN  OVER  SOME  RULINGS 

These  frequent  differences  and  occasional 
overrullngs  of  prior  decisions  in  constitu- 
tional cases  cause  us  grave  concern  as  to 
whether  individual  views  as  to  what  is  wise 
or  desirable  do  not  unconsciously  override 
a  more  disoassionate  consideration  of  what 
is  or  Is  not  constitutionally  warranted.  We 
believe  that  the  latter  is  the  correct  approach, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  every  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Intends  to  adhere  to 
that  approach,  and  believes  that  he  does  so. 
But  to  err  Is  human,  and  even  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  not  divine. 

It  Is  our  earnest  hope,  which  we  respect- 
fully express,  that  that  great  Court  exercise 
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to  the  full  Its  power  of  Judicial  self-restraint 

by  adhering  firmly  to  Its  tremendous,  strictly 
Judicial  powers  and  by  eschewing,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  exercise  of  essentially  legisla- 
tive powers  when  It  Is  called  upon  to  decide 
questions  involving  the  validity  of  State 
action,  whether  it  deems  such  action  wise  or 
unwise.  The  value  of  our  system  of  fed- 
eralism, and  of  local  self-government  in  local 
matters  which  It  embodies,  should  be  kept 
firmly  in  mind,  as  we  believe  It  was  by  those 
who  framed  our  Constitution. 

At  times  the  Supreme  Court  manifests,  or 
seems  to  manifest,  an  Impatience  with  the 
slow  workings  of  our  Federal  system.  That 
Impatience  may  extend  to  an  unwillingness 
to  wait  for  Congress  to  make  clear  Its  In- 
tention to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon 
It  under  the  Constitution,  or  the  extent  to 
which  it  undertakes  to  exercise  them,  and 
it  may  extend  to  the  slow  processes  of  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  which  that  Instrument 
provides. 

The  words  of  EUhu  Root  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  problem,  asserted  at  a  time 
when  demands  were  current  for  recall  of 
judges  and  Judicial  decisions,  bear  repeat- 
ing: "If  the  people  of  our  country  yield  to 
Impatience  which  would  destroy  the  system 
that  alone  makes  effective  these  great  im- 
personal rules  and  preserves  our  constitu- 
tional government,  rather  than  endure  the 
temporary  Inconvenience  of  pursulng^regu- 
lated  methods  of  changing  the  law,  we  shall 
not  be  reforming.  We  shall  not  be  making 
progress,  but  shall  be  exhibiting  that  lack 
of  self-control  which  enables  great  bodies  of 
men  to  abide  the  slow  process  of  orderly 
government  rather  than  to  break  down  the 
barriers  of  order  when  they  are  struck  by 
the  Impulse  of  the  moment."  Quoted  in 
31  Boston  University  Law  Review  43. 

We  believe  that  what  Mr.  Root  said  is 
sound  doctrine  to  be  followed  toward  the 
Constitution,  the  Supreme  Court  and  its 
Interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  Surely, 
It  is  no  less  incumbent  upon  the  Supreme 
Court,  on  Its  part,  to  be  equally  restrained 
and  to  be  as  sure  as  Is  humanly  possible  that 
It  is  adhering  to  the  fundamentals  of  the 
Constitution  with  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  powers  and  the  separation  of  powers, 
and  with  regard  to  the  limitations  of  Judical 
power  which  are  Implicit  in  such  separation 
and  distribution,  and  that  it  Is  not  merely 
giving  effect  to  what  it  may  deem  desirable. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  more 
recently.  Dean  Erwin  N.  Griswold,  of  the 
Harvard  University  Law  School  said  in 
his  annual  report  of  1964  that  there  is 
a  "widespread  and  strong"  feeling  among 
lawyers  that  judges  "cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  be  judicious  and  wise."  Dean 
Griswold  said  that  he  and  the  lawyers 
who  complained  to  him  recognize  that 
there  are  many  judges  of  outstanding 
character  and  ability.  He  said,  however, 
that  the  "departures  from  that  high 
standard  are  encountered  frequently 
enough  to  make  this  a  fundamental 
concern  to  the  legal  profession  and  also 
to  all  citizens." 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  growing  con- 
sensus in  the  legal  profession  that  the 


quality  of  our  judiciary  could  be  im- 
proved if  we  begin  by  requiring  that  all 
future  appointees  to  the  Supreme  Court 
have  prior  judicial  experience. 

The  late  great  Justice  Benjamin  Car- 
dozo  once  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  this 
subject  at  Yale  University,  His  lectures 
subsequently  appeared  in  a  book  en- 
titled, "The  Nature  of  the  Judicial  Proc- 
ess." The  entire  book  is  a  plea  for  ju- 
dicial experience  as  a  prerequisite  for 
anyone  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Justice  Cardozo.  in  studying  the  proc- 
ess of  judging,  said: 

What  is  it  that  I  do  when  I  decide  a  case? 
To  what  sources  of  information  do  I  appeal 
for  guidance?  In  what  proportion  do  I  per- 
mit them  to  contribute  to  the  result?  In 
what  proportion  ought  they  to  contribute? 
If  a  precedent  is  applicable,  when  do  I  re- 
fuse to  follow  it?  If  no  precedent  is  appli- 
cable, how  do  I  reach  the  rule  that  will  make 
a  precedent  for  the  future?  If  I  am  seeking 
logical  consistency,  the  symmetry  of  the 
legal  structure,  how  far  shall  I  seek  It?  At 
what  point  shall  the  quest  be  halted  by  some 
discrepant  custom,  by  some  consideration  of 
the  social  welfare,  by  my  own  or  the  common 
standards  of  justice  and  morals? 

This  is  a  picture  of  a  great  legal  mind 
in  action.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  think- 
ing of  one  of  the  greatest  judges  this 
country  has  produced.  It  is  also  an  im- 
plicit plea  for  judicial  experience  before 
any  man  is  appointed  to  the  Nation's 
highest  court. 

No  one  would  consider  being  operated 
on  by  a  man  not  trained  as  a  doctor. 
No  one  would  consider  being  represented 
in  court  by  a  man  who  was  not  an  able 
and  competent  lawyer,  skilled  in  the  art 
of  his  profession. 

An  equally  strong  case  can  be  made 
against  forcing  the  American  public  to 
be  judged,  in  the  highest  judicial  tri- 
bunal in  the  land,  by  men  who  lack  the 
basic  ingredient  of  "experience"  in  the 
task  to  which  many  have  been  so  prema- 
turely assigned. 

Yet  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  many 
men  have  been  selected  to  sit  upon  the 
Supreme  Court  with  no  prior  judicial 
experience  whatsoever.  In  fact,  some 
had  never  even  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  a  compilation 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  entitled  "Prior 
Judicial  Experience  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Justices  from  1789  to  1963." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered, 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
table  shows  that  of  the  14  Chief  Justices 
who  have  served  since  our  country's 
founding,  8  had  no  prior  judicial  experl- 
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ence.  It  shows,  furthermore,  that  of  the 
84  Justices  who  have  served  on  the  high- 
est Court.  29  were  appointed  without 
prior  judicial  experience. 

Even  today,  there  are  six  men  who  sit 
upon  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  who  had.  prior  to  their  appoint- 
ment, no  judicial  experience  whatso- 
ever, with  the  exception  of  one  who 
served  1  year  as  a  police  judge  27  years 
prior  to  his  appointment  on  the  Court. 

Nevertheless,  learning  to  think  judi- 
cially is  a  skill  which  should  have  been 
mastered  before  a  man  becomes  a  Su- 
preme Court  Justice.  It  is  a  skill  which 
equips  a  man  with  the  discipline  neces- 
sary to  discard  personal  notions  and  to 
decide  the  issues  upon  the  basis  of  the 
Constitution,  the  statutes,  and  legal 
precedent. 

One  of  the  most  eminently  qualified 
judges  in  the  entire  country,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  Senator  Ervin,  had  this 
to  say  about  the  importance  of  legal 
precedent: 

Practicing  lawyers  and  Judges  of  courts  of 
general  Jurisdiction  perform  their  functions 
in  the  workaday  world  where  men  and  wom- 
en live,  move  and  have  their  being.  To  them, 
law  Is  destitute  of  social  value  unless  It  has 
sufficient  stability  to  afford  reliable  rules  to 
govern  the  conduct  of  people,  and  unless  It 
can  be  found  with  reasonable  certainty  in 
established  legal  precedents. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  proposed 
legislation  not  to  impugn  the  Supreme 
Court,  nor  to  in  any  way  question — or 
bring  into  question  any  person  now  sit- 
ting on  the  Supreme  Court.  My  purpose 
is  to  strengthen  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem by  strengthening  the  Court  in  the 
future.  As  a  lawyer  I  know  from  aca- 
demic training  and  considerable  experi- 
ence that  a  strong  and  highly  respected 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  is  indispensable  to 
our  system  of  government.  I  want  to  see 
the  Court  strengthened.  I  want  to  see 
its  members  and  its  decisions  respected 
by  lawTers,  by  jurists,  and  by  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  know  of  no  more  sound  nor,  at  the 
same  time,  more  considered  step  toward 
restoring  that  confidence  than  by  requir- 
ing that  the  men  whose  function  it  is  to 
dispense  "equal  justice  under  the  law" 
be  men  of  experience  in  the  arduous  task 
of  the  judicial  process. 

I  therefore  urge  that  the  Senate  take 
prompt  and  favorable  action  on  the  pro- 
posed measure. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  980)  establishing  certain 
qualifications  for  persons  appointed  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  introduced  by  Mr. 
SMATHERS,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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CBIEr  JUSTICES 

h\\v\  Jay.. 

John  Rutledge ...... 


Supreme  Court 
service 


1790-96. 

1795  (4  months) . 


Judicial  service  prior  to  appointment 


Chief  justice,  New  York  Supreme 

Court.  1776-79. 
Chief  justice.  Supreme  Court,  South 

Carolina,  1791-95. 


CHIEF  JusTiCKa — contlnued- 
OUver  Ellsworth 


Supreme  Court 
service 


1796-1800. 


CXI- 


Judlclal  service  prior  to  appointment 


-121 


Judge,  Oovemor's  Council,  Con 
necticut  (Supreme  Court  of  Er- 
rors), Colonial,  1780-8.'>. 

Judge,  superior  court,  Connecticut 
178*-89. 
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Prior  judicial  experierice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justices  from  1789  to  1963 — Continued 


Supreme  Court 
service 

Judicial  service  prior  to  appointment 

Supreme  Court 
service 

Judicial  service  prior  to  appointment 

CHIEF  ifSTicEs— continued 
John  Marshall     ..    

1801-35 

None  found. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Justice,   Louisiana  Supreme  Court, 

1879-80. 
Judge,  Supreme  Court.  Ohio,  1887- 
93.    Judge,  Federal  Circuit  Court, 
6th  Circuit,  1892-1900. 
None  found. 

Do. 
Associate  Justice,  U.S.  Court  of  .\p- 
pcals  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
1938-43. 
None  found. 

Chief  Justice,  Supreme  Court,  South 
Carolina,  1791-9."). 

Probate    judge,    Lincoln     County, 
Maine  (Colonial),  1760-72.    Judge, 
Superior     Court,     Massachusetts. 
(Colonial)     1772-75.      Judge,     Su- 
preme Judicial  Court.   Massachu- 
setts, 1775-77.     Chief  Justice,  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court,  Massachu- 
setts. 1777-89. 

None  found. 

General  Court,  Virginia  (Colonial), 
1778-80.    Judge,    High    Court    of 
Chancery.  Virginia  (Colonial).  1780. 
Judge.  Virginia  1st  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 1780-89. 

Superior  Court  judge.  North  Carolina 
(Colonial).  1777-78. 

Chief  judge.  General  Court,  Mary- 
land (Colonial),  1790-91. 

None  found. 

Chief  judge.  Criminal  Court.  Balti- 
more, Md.  (Colonial),  1788.    Chief 
judge,   General  Court,  Maryland, 
1791. 

None  found. 

Judge,  superior  court.  North   Caro- 
lina. 1798-99.    ■ 

Judge,    Court    of    Common    Pleas, 
1798-1804. 

Judge,  Supreme  Court,  New  York, 
1802-6. 

Judge,  Court  of  Appeals,  Kentucky, 
1801-6.    Chief    justice.    Court    of 
Appeals.    Kentucky,    1806-7. 

None  found. 
Do. 

Associate   justice.    Supreme    Court. 
New  York.  1802-14.    Chief  justice. 
Supreme     Court,     New     York. 
1814-19. 

Judge,  Court  of  .\ppeals.  Kentucky 
1807-9.     Federal     district      judge, 
ship,  Kentucky,  1817-26. 

Judge,  Supreme  Court,  Ohio,  1816 
22. 

None  found. 

Judge,  superior  court,  Georgia,  1824- 
29. 

Judge,  General  Court.  Virginia,  1825- 
27.     Judge.    U.S.    District   Court, 
Eastern.  Virginia.  1830-36. 

Judge.  Supreme  Court  o(  Errors  and 
Appeals  (then  Court  of  Last  Re- 
sort), Tennessee,  1824-31. 

None  fotmd. 

Judge,  U.S.  District  Court,  Virginia, 
'  1836-41. 

Judge,    6th     Circuit,     New    York, 
1823-31.    Associate     justice.      Su- 
preme Court,  New  York,  1831-45. 

Judge,     New     Hampshire    superior 
court,  1817-23  (6  years). 

Presiding    judge.     District     Court, 
Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  1833-46. 

None  found. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Justice  of  the  peace,   Barbourville, 
Ky.,  date  unknown. 

Judge,   8th    judiciary    district,    Illi- 
nois, 1848-62. 

Justice,  Supreme  Court,  California, 
18.57-63. 

Judge,    Supreme    Court,    Pennsyl- 
vania, 1857-68. 

None  found. 

New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  1865-73; 

ASSOCIATE    SUPREME 
COtJRT    JUSTICES — COn. 

John  Marshall  Harlan 

William  Bumham  Woods.. 
Stanley  Matthews 

1877-1911 

1880-87 

1 

Roger  Brooke  Taney 

Salmon  Portland  Chase 

1836-64 

Judge,     county     court,     Franklin 

County.  Ky..  18.58-.59. 
Judge,  U.S.  Circuit  Court,  5th  Cir- 

cult.  1869-8  . 
Judge,     court     of    common    pleas 

Hamilton  County.  Ohio,  1851-(?)  ' 
Judge,    siiiierior    court,    Cincinnati 

Ohio,  isra-ai. 
Justice,    Supreme    Judicial    Court 

Ma-ssachusetts,  1864-81. 
DL'trict  judge.  New  Yf^rk,  Southern 

District,    1867-73.    Circuit    judge 

2d  .ludiciiil  District,  1873-82. 
None  fdund 

1864-73 

Morrison  Remick  Waitfe 

1874-88. 

Melville  Weston  Fuller 

Edward  Douglas  White 

1888-1910 

1910-21 

1921-30  

1881-89 

William  Howard  Taft 

Horace  Gray 

1881-1902 

1882-93 

1930-41 

Charles  Evans  Hughes. 

Samuel  Blatchford 

Harlan  Fiske  Stone     

1941-46 

Frederick  Moore  Vinson  .. 

1946-53            

Lucius  Quintas  C.  Lamar.  . 
David  Josiah  Brewer 

Henry  Billings  Brown 

George  Shiras,  Jr 

1888-93 

1953  to  present.. 
1790-91 

Earl  Warren 

1889-1910 

1891-1906. 

1892-1903 

1893-95     . 

Commissioner,  Federal  Circuit 
Court,  District  of  Kansas,  1861-62. 
Judge,  probate  and  criminal  cour1s| 
l.eavenwfirth  County,  Kan?.,  if^^l 
65.  Judge  1st  Jud'icial  Distri't 
Kansas.  ISftV-fiQ.  Supreine  Court' 
Kansas.  1870-K4.  Fc'lcral  Circuit 
Court,  Kth  District,  1S84-K9. 

Circuit  judge,  Wavne  County 
Mich.,  1868  to  ninknowTi).  I^.S- 
judge,  eastern  district,  Michigan, 
1875-90. 

ASSOCI.^TE  SUPREME 
COURT  JUSTrCES 

John  Rutlcdee. 

William  Gushing 

1790-1810 

1789-98... 

Howell  Edmunds  Jackson. . 

Edward  Douglas  White 

Rufus  Wheeler  Peck  ham... 

Joseph  McKenna 

Circuit  Court    6th  Circuit    ISSfi-Hl 

James  Wilson 

1894-1910 

1896-1909- 

1898-1925 

1902-3'' 

Presiding  judce.  Circuit  Court  of 

Appeals.  6th  Circuit,  1891-93. 
Justice,   Louisiana  Supreme  Court, 

1879-80. 
Ju.stice.  Supreme  Court.  \ew  York, 

1883-86.     Court  of  Appeals,   \ew 

York,  1886-96. 
Judge,   Circuit   Court.  9th  Circuit, 

1892-97. 
Associate   judge.    Supreme   Judicial 

Court,     Massachussetts,     188.3-89. 

Chief    ju.sticc.    Supreme    .ludicial 

Court,  .Ma.ssachussetts,  1889-1902. 
Judge,  court  of  common  pleas.  1886- 

89.     U.S.    Court   of  Appeals.  6th 

circuit.  1899-1903. 
None  found. 

John  Blair             

1789-96        

James  Irodell 

1790-99 

Thomas  Johnson 

1792-93 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Rufus  William  Day 

William  Paterson   .  

1793-1806 

1796-1811 

1799-1829. 

1800-1804 : 

1804-34 

1807-23..- 

1903-22 

Samuel  Chase 

Bushrod  Washington 

William  Henry  Moody. 

Horace  Harmon  Lurton 

Charles  Evans  Hughes 

WilUs  Van  Devanter 

Joseph  Rucker  Lamar 

Mahlon  Pitney 

James  Clark  McReynolds... 

Louis  Dembitz  Brandeis 

John  Ilessin  Clarke 

1906-10 

Alfred  Moore 

1910-14 

Justice.  Supreme  Court,  Tennessee. 
1886-93.    Judge.        U.S.       Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  6th  circuit.  1893- 
1909. 

William  Johnson  .. 

1910-16 

Henry  Brockhol't  Living- 

ston. 
Thomas  Todd 

1807-26 

1910-37 

1911-16 

Chief  justice.  Supreme  Court,  Wyo- 
ming, 1H89-90.  U.S.  circuit  judge, 
8th  circuit,  1903-10. 

Associate  justice.  Supreme  Court, 
Georgia,  190<)-08. 

Associate  justice.  New  Jersey  Su- 
preme Court.  1901-08. 

1811-35 

Gabriel  Duvall 

1912-22 

1914-41 

Joseph  Story 

1811-45 

Smith  Thompson 

1823-43 

1826-28 

1916-39 

Do 

1916-22 

U.S.    district   judge,   northern  dis- 
trict of  Ohio,  1914-16. 

Robert  Trimble 

George  Sutherland 

1922-38 

1830-61 

Pierce  Butler 

1923-39 

Do 

John  McLean 

Edward  Terry  Sanford 

Harlan  Fiske  Stone 

1023-30 

Judge.  U.S.  District  Court,  Middle 
and  Eastern  District,  Tennessee, 
1908-23. 

None  found. 
Do. 

Henry  Baldwin 

1830-44        .  .  -- 

1925-41 

James  Moore  Wayne 

1835-67... 

1836-41 

Owen  Joseph  us  Roberts 

Benjamin  Nathan  Cardozo. 

Hugo  Lafayette  Black 

Stanley  Forman  Reed. 

Felix  Frankfurter 

William  Orville  Douglas 

Frank  Murphy 

1930-45 — 

Philip  Pendleton  Barbour. . 

1932-38 

Judge,  Supreme  Court,  New  York, 
1914.  Associate  judge.  Court  of 
Appeals,  New  York,  1914-32. 

Police  judge,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
1910-11. 

John  Catron                . 

1837-65 

1937  to  present.. 
1938-57 

1837-52 

1842-60 

184S-72. 

1845-51 

1846-70 

John  McKinley 

19.39-62 

Do 

Peter  Vivian  Daniel 

1939  to  present.. 
1940-49 

Do. 

Bamucl  Nelson    .. 

James  Francis  Byrnes 

Robert  Houghwout  Jackson. 
Wiley  Blount  Rutledge 

Harold  Hitz  Burton 

Thomas  Campbell  Clark... 
Sherman  Minton.. 

1941-42 

1941-54.... 

1943-49 

1945-68 

Mich,.  1923-30. 

None  found. 
Do. 

U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  District  of 
Columbia.  1939-43. 

None  found. 
Do. 

Circuit     Court    of    Appeals,    7th 
Circuit,  1941-49. 

U.S.  Court  of  AppeaTs,  2d  Circuit, 
19.54-55. 

Superior  court  judge.  New  Jersey, 
1949-.')0.    Appellate  division  judge, 
1950-52.    Justice,  Supreme  Court, 
New  Jersey.  1952-56. 

U.S.  District  Court.  Western  District 
of  Missouri.  1954-.56;  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 8th  Circuit.  1956-.57. 

Court  of  Appeals.  6th  Circuit.  1954-58. 

None  found. 
Do. 

Levi  Woodbury 

Robert  Cooper  Crier 

Benjamin  Robbins  Curtis.. 

1851-57 

1949  to  present... 
1949-56 

John  Arciiii>ald  Campbell. . 

1853-61 

John  Marshall  Harlan 

William  J.  Breiman,  Jr 

Charles  E.  Whlttaker 

Potter  Stewart 

Byron  R.  White 

1955  to  present... 

1956  to  present... 

1957-62 

19.'>9  to  present . . 

1962  to  pre.<ient . . 

do 

Nathan  ClilTord 

1858-81 

Noah  Hayncs  Swayne 

Samuel  Freemaff^Iiller 

David  Davis 

1862-81 

1862-90 

1862-77 

1863-97 

1870-80 

1870-92. 

Stephen  Johnson  Field 

William  Strong 

Joseph  P.  Bradley 

Ward  Hunt 

1873-82.. 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg 
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DISCONTINUANCE  OF  POSTAL  SAV- 
INGS SYSTEM 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  discontinue  the  Postal  Savings 
System. 

POSTAL  SAVINGS  SYSTEM  OUTMODED 

The  Postal  Savings  System  was  estab- 
lished by  act  of  Congress  on  June  25, 
1910.  When  enacted  in  the  first  decade 
of  this  century,  the  Postal  Savings  Sys- 
tem was  designed  to  attract  the  savings 
of  small  depositors  who  lacked  confi- 
dence in  the  private  banking  system  and 
to  provide  savings  deposits  facilities  in 
communities  where  no  banks  existed. 
With  the  growth  in  recent  years  of  the 
private  banking  system,  credit  unions, 
and  the  savings  and  loan  associations, 
there  are  few  communities  in  the  United 
States  without  ready  access  to  banking 
services.  In  those  few  isolated  places 
which  do  not  have  banking  services,  the 
"bank  by  mail"  system  has  met  the  need. 
The  formation  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  and  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion has  also  provided  the  necessary 
guarantees  and  security  of  deposits  on 
savings  in  commercial  banks  which  were 
not  available  when  the  Postal  Savings 
System  was  established. 

DECLINE  STEADY  SINCE  1947 

"  From  its  establishment  in  1910  up  un- 
til 1947,  the  Postal  Savings  System  ex- 
perienced a  continued  growth  in  deposits. 
The  System  grew  from  12,000  depositors 
with  desposits  totaling  $677,000  in  1911, 
to  a  high  of  4.2  million  depositors  with 
deposits  totaling  $3.4  billion  in  1947. 
Since  1947,  however,  the  System's  activi- 
ties have  been  on  the  decline.  Annual 
deposits  have  decreased  consistently 
every  year  from  1947.  and  withdrawals 
have  exceeded  deposits  annually  since 
1948.  By  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1964,  the 


number  of  depositors  had  shrunk  to 
1,076,225  and  the  principal  to  the  credit 
of  these  depositors  to  $415,965,295. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  rapid  de- 
cline in  the  Postal  Savings  System. 
First,  the  convenience  of  commercial 
banking  facilities.  Second,  the  insured 
protection  which  deposits  under  $10,000 
now  carry  in  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
companies.  Third,  postal  savings  depos- 
its by  law  provides  for  the  payment  of 
interest  on  deposits  at  a  rate  of  only  2 
percent  per  annum.  While  the  first  two 
reasons  are  very  important,  the  third 
factor  is  probably  most  controlling.  Any 
knowledgable  investor  is  not  going  to 
leave  his  money  on  deposit  at  2  percent 
interest  in  postal  savings,  when  com- 
mercial banks  and  savings  institutions 
will  pay  him  from  4  to  4  Vz  on  money  de- 
posited in  savings  accounts.  In  fact,  if 
all  of  the  money  on  deposit  last  year  in 
postal  savings  had  been  reinvested  by 
depositors  in  commercial  banks,  the  de- 
positors would  have  received  an  addi- 
tional $8,290,779  in  interest. 

THOUSANDS    OF    INACTIVE    ACCOUNTS 

Many  of  the  postal  savings  accounts 
have  been  inactive  for  years  which  in- 
dictates  a  lack  of  information  or  igno- 
rance on  the  part  of  depositors  or  their 
families  in  the  existence  of  these  ac- 
counts. In  fact,  as  of  June  30,  1964, 
there  were  155,718  unclaimed  accounts, 
which  had  been  inactive  for  20  years  or 
more. 

By  liquidating  the  Postal  Savings  Sys- 
tem we  would  be  getting  the  Federal 
Government  out  of  a  commercial  type 
business  operation  which  is  no  longer 
needed  or  justified.  We  would  also  per- 
form a  service  to  the  depositors,  by  forc- 
ing the  transfer  of  these  funds  to  other 
investments  where  they  could  earn  the 
higher  going  rate  of  interest  which,  in 
most  instances,  is  more  than  double  the 
2  percent  rate  paid  on  postal  savings 


deposits.  The  abolishment  of  the  System 
would  also  result  in  a  savings  of  man- 
power and  operating  expenses  in  the 
Post  Office  Department,  which  is  already 
overburdened  with  other  nonpostal  du- 
ties such  as  selling  duck  stamps,  issu- 
ance of  savings  bonds,  and  registration 
of  aliens. 

ABOLISHMENT    RECOMMENDED    BY    COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL 

The  Hoover  Commission  recommended 
the  abolishment  of  the  Postal  Savings 
System  many  years  ago.  The  Comp- 
troller General  as  early  as  1952  rec- 
ommended that  Congress  take  the  nec- 
essary action  to  liquidate  this  system. 
When  I  became  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
in  the  82d  Congress,  I  introduced  my 
first  such  bill  S.  3312  to  discontinue  the 
Postal  Savings  System.  In  the  83d,  84th, 
and  85th  Congresses  I  again  introduced 
similar  bills.  Time  and  events  have  cer- 
tainly proved  that  there  is  no  justifiable 
reason  for  continuing  this  outmoded  sys- 
tem. Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  89th  Congress  to  take  immediate 
action  to  repeal  the  Postal  Savings  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  there  be 
printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks,  a 
table  which  shows  a  summary  by  fiscal 
year  of  postal  savings  business  since  the 
establishment  of  the  system. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  table  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  983)  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  Postal  Savings  Sys- 
tem established  by  the  act  of  June  25. 
1910  (36  Stat.  814),  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

The  table  presented  by  Mr.  Bennett 
is,  as  follows: 


Summary  of  postal-savings  business  since  the  establishment  of  the  system,  by  fiscal  years 


In  operation 

Deposits 

Fiscal 

year' 

Branches 

Total 

onices 

and 
stations 

deposi- 
tories 

1911 

400 
9.907 

400 
10, 170 

$778. 129 
30,  732, 357 

1912 

263 

1913 

12. 158 

662 

12,820 

41, 701, 383 

1914 

9.639 

708 

10.347 

47, 815, 249 

1915 

8,832 

714 

9,546 

70,314.858 

1916 

7,701 

720 

8,421 

76,  775, 868 

1917..... 

6,423 

738 

7,161 

132,112,217 

1918 

5. 926 

730 

6,656 

116.893.259 

1919 

5.715 

724 

6,439 

136.690,122 

1920.... 

5.583 

731 

6,314 

139,  208, 954 

1921... 

5, 5.54 

746 

6,300 

133,574.840 

1922.. 

6.020 

754 

6,774 

96. 507, 746 

1923.. 

6.047 

7.5,5 

6,802 

88, 008. 160 

1924.. 

5.995 

763 

6,758 

94. 932, 846 

1925... 

6.896 

759 

6,655 

89,707,991 

1926.... 

5,853 

770 

6, 623 

90,751,051 

1927... 

5,896 

776 

6,672 

103,606,868 

1928.. 

5,897 

786 

6,683 

96. 386, 499 

19M 

5  976 

794 

6,770 

112.446,412 

1930... 

.5,998 

797 

6,795 

159,959,071 

1931... 

6,665 

794 

7, 4.59 

368,900,908 

1932.. 

6,743 

806 

7,549 

860, 195, 852 

1933. 

7,071 

817 

7,888 

1, 166, 326, 647 

1934. 

7,247 

812 

8.059 

966.  650.  799 

1935... 

7,301 

810 

8,111 

944,959.559 

1936... 

7,299 

804 

8,103 

933. 071, 216 

1937.. 

7,266 

802 

8,068 

972.  743.  476 

1938. 

7,245 

805 

8,0.50 

929.480.177 

1939 

7.162 

802 

7.964 

897. 339, 074 

1940 

7.172 

808 

7.980 

923,  266, 363 

1941... 

7.203 

835 

8.038 

923,  660, 001 

1942. 

7,211 

8.52 

8.063 

895. 079, 877 

1943. 

7.199 

861 

8.060 

1.  033,  .549,  955 

1944... 

7.183 

874 

8. 057 

1,363, 027.  .187 

1945. 

7,162 

888 

8.050 

1.  739, 340.  729 

1946.... 

7.187 

902 

8.089 

2,127,037,514 

Withdrawals 


$100. 984 

11,172,418 

28, 119, 597 

38, 189, 848 

48, 074, 421 

56,440.691 

86. 177, 406 

100, 376, 456 

117,838,361 

149, 255. 892 

138,461,259 

111,161,210 

94,073,299 

93,790,011 

90,348,915 

88,745,704 

90, 426, 172 

91,602,404 

110,945,232 

138.331,914 

195,  755,  724 

422, 792, 099 

763, 961, 062 

9.55.916.819 

938,016,807 

906, 261. 000 

936, 742. 892 

945. 3.54. 737 

886. 846,  425 

892. 149,  457 

912.915.5.52 

883. 709. 846 

771,  547,  650 

906,  416,  690 

113.902.275 


Balance  to 

credit  of 

depositors ' 


Increase  or  decrease  (— ) 


1. 666. 956, 179 


.$677, 145 

20, 237,  084 

33,  818, 870 

43.  444.  271 

65. 684, 708 

86,019,885 

131,954,696 

148,471,499 

167, 323.  260 

157.  276, 322 

1.52,389,903 

137, 736,  439 

131.671,300 

132,814,135 

132,173,211 

134, 178, 558 

147, 359, 254 

152, 143, 349 

153, 644, 529 

175,271,686 

347,416,870 

784, 820. 623 

1, 187, 186, 208 

1.197.920,188 

1.204.862,940 

1,231,673,156 

1,267,673.740 

1,251,799,180 

1.  262. 291, 829 

1. 293.  408, 735 

1. 304. 1.53. 274 

1.31.5.523.305 

1,  577.  .525,  610 
2. 034, 136,  ,"^7 

2,  659. 574. 961 
3,119,656,296 


Amount 


Percent 


$19,559,939 

13,  581,  786 

9, 625, 401 

22, 240, 437 

20, 335, 177 

45,934,811 

16, 516, 803 

18,851,761 

-10.046,938 

-4,886,419 

-14.653,464 

-6,065,139 

1,142,835 

-640,924 

2, 005, 347 

13, 180, 696 

4. 784, 095 

1,501,180 

21,627,157 

172, 145. 184 

437, 403, 753 

402, 365. 585 

10, 733, 980 

6, 942, 762 

26,  810, 216 

36,  000. 584 

-15. 874,  560 

10. 492. 649 

31.116.906 

10.  744. 539 

11,370.031 

262. 002, 305 

456.  610.  897 

62.5. 438. 4.H 

460, 081, 335 


2,888.6 

67.1 

28.5 

51.2 

31.0 

53.4 

12.5 

12.7 

-6.0 

-3.1 

-9.6 

-4.4 

.9 

-.5 

1.5 

9.8 

3.2 

1.0 

14.1 

98.2 

125.9 

51.3 

.9 

.6 

2.2 

2.9 

-1.3 

.8 

2.5 

.8 

.9 

19.9 

28.9 

30.7 

17.3 


Number 

of 

depwsi- 

tors' 


11,918 
243, 801 
331,006 
388,511 
525,  414 
602,937 
674. 728 
612, 188 
566,509 

466,109 

420, 242 

417,902 

412, 584 

402,325 

399,305 

411,394 

412, 250 

416,584 

466,401 

770,859 

1, 545, 190 

2. 342, 133 

2, 662, 082 

2, 598, 391 

2. 706, 152 

2,791,371 

2. 741.  569 

2.767.417 

2. 816.  408 

2.  882, 886 

2.812,806 

3,064.0M 

3.493.079 

3,921.937 

4, 135,  665 


Aver- 
age 
princi- 
pal per 
deposi- 
tor 


$67 
83 
102 
112 
125 
143 
196 
242 
296 
309 
327 
328 
316 
322 
328 
336 
358 
369 
369 
376 
451 
508 
507 
468 
464 
4.55 
454 
457 
456 
459 
4.52 
468 
515 
582 
678 
764 


Balance  on 
deposit 
in  banks 


$671.  671 

18,686,042 

31, 512, 337 

40, 919, 673 

60. 086, 319 

80.  775,  586 

126.  840.  820 

140.  65«.  608 

135,942.981 

126,  426,  019 

48, 668, 108 

44.160.417 

61,844,062 

96, 369,  774 

97, 898, 486 

101, 175. 641 

1 14,  597.  400 

118,714,519 

127,639.413 

148.255,213 

306,119,698 

681,726,891 

976.377,147 

694,  575,  369 

384.510.210 

203. 010.  277 

136.  094.  899 

114.654.887 

68. 266.  768 

43.131.865 

29. 969,  f06 

23, 918,  7.'^6 

11,87,5,204 

8. 68.5. 412 

7, 904, 432 

6, 279, 426 


Excess  of 

income 

before 

operating 

expenses 


$3,168 

233,266 

312, 840 

416, 483 

675,950 

660,185 

1,308,341 

1. 243, 483 

1, 814, 490 

2. 165,  509 

3,291,187 

3, 924, 745 

5, 478, 741 

7, 272, 563 

2. 075, 387 

1,437,814 

1,533,904 

1, 569. 950 

2, 876, 795 

1, 662, 107 

2. 239. 163 
4, 256. 327 
6, 558. 753 
8. 102, 625 

11.828,955 

9. 508. 164 
9.938.040 

11,133.169 
13,033,715 
10.817,131 
9. 246.  665 
9, 451. 495 
15. 888.  515 
18. 126, 143 
20. 791. 630 
14. 934. 883 


Operating 
expenses ' 


$20,282 

359, 572 

431,035 

336,604 

332,768 

347,988 

469.786 

411.710 

406,988 

461.250 

779,660 

7.55. 109 

761,394 

777. 036 

815, 366 

892.828 

930,374 

961, 348 

1,110,102 

1,426,244 

1, 898, 262 

3, 231, 425 

4. 440, 629 

4,116,790 

4,494,512 

4,  594, 494 

4,  767,  076 

4. 719.  599 

4.  688. 347 

4, 802. 895 

6,004.417 

5.119,6.'^6 

5. 324. 068 

5. 406. 937 

6.369.274 

8,630,337 


Net 

income 

or  loss  (— ) 


-$17, 114 

-126.306 

-118,195 

79,879 

343.182 

312, 197 

838,555 

831.773 

1,408,502 

1,704,259 

2,611,627 

3, 169, 636 

4,  727, 347 

6, 495. 527 

1,260,022 

544.986 

603,530 

618, 602 

1,766,693 

135,863 

340,891 

1.023.902 

2.118,124 

3.  985. 835 

7. 334. 443 

4, 913.  670 

5.170,965 

6. 413.  670 

8, 345. 368 

6.014,236 

4.242.148 

4.331.839 

10.  564. 447 

12.719.206 

14,422.356 

6.404.646 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Summary 

of  postal-savings  business  since  the  establishinenl  of  the  system 

by  fiscal  years — 

Continued 

In  operation 

Deposits 

Witlidrawals 

Halancc  to 

credit  of 

depositors ' 

Increase  or  dccrpa.sc  (— ) 

Nunilicr 

of 
deposi- 
tors" 

Aver- 
age 
princi- 
pal per 
deiKisi- 
tor 

Hithuice  on 
deposit 
in  banks 

Kxcoss  of 

income 

before 

oiH'ratinR 

cxiwnscs 

0[)eratin(5 
expenses  * 

Net 

Fiscal 
year' 

Offices 

Branches 

and 
stations 

Total 
deposi- 
tories 

Amount 

I'ercent 

income 
or  loss  (-) 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950- 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1984. 

1988. 

1956. 

1987. 

1958-„.. 

1959 

1960...- 

1961 

1962. 

1963..... 
1964. 

7,225 
7.234 
7.213 
7,215 
7,208 
7.200 
7.181 
6,816 
6.708 
6,623 
6,483 
6.037 
5, 537 
5,189 
4.848 
4,601 
3.696 
2.993 

916 

949 

982 

1. 020 

1.039 

1.061 

1,066 

1,0.56 

1,042 

999 

886 

834 

787 

734 

636 

604 

5,54 

473 

8.141 
8.183 
8, 195 
8.  235 
8,247 
8.  '261 
8,247 
7. 872 
7.750 
7. 6>2 
7,369 
6.871 
6.  324 
5, 923 
5.484 
.5.  iOS 
4. 2,50 
3. 46<i 

2,ltV3,618,842 

2,0,5.5,651.215 

1. 947, 237, 723 

1.  827,  912.  7,52 

l,ti03.326.721 

1.460.414.712 

1,342.674,724 

1. 197. 325.  Xii 

1. 140.  .V)3. 005 

tiOii.  100,315 

3.53,  6.>8. 378 

241.239.105 

192,  886,  980 

145,  081,  905 

114,884.340 

93.  674,  620 

76,441,625 

63, 154,  600 

1,  890.  501. 677 

2.  069.  294,  693 
2.  048,  965.  436 
2.  007.  998.  573 
1.912,444.  U)0 
1.  tai.  049.  586 
1, 502. 690. 672 
1,  403.  454. 284 
1.  383. 92.5.  784 

MS.  626.  927 
6.5ti.  829.  920 
489. 899,  .563 
3r>3,  042,  165 
350.  474.  905 
251.248.335 
212.  303.  325 
174,752.436 
131.94.5,455 

3,392,773.461 

3. 379.  129. 9,83 

3. 277.  402, 270 

3,097,316.449 

2. 788. 199, 010 

2,  617.  .564,  136 

2. 457.  .518. 188 

2.251.419.237 

2. 007.  996,  458 

1,  765.  469.  846 

1.  4'i2.  2ti8. 304 

1,  213.  ()07.  846 

1. 043.  452.  iWil 

8.J8.  059.  «')1 

701.69.5,666 

.VS3,  066,  9til 

4S4.7.5<1.  150 

41.5.965.295 

273.117.165 
-13.64.3,478 
-101,727.713 
-180.085.821 
-309,117.439 
-170.  tm,  874 
-lt>0.015.948 
-206.  128,  951 
-243. 422. 779 
-242.  .526.  612 
-303.  201.  .542 
-248.  660.  4.58 
-170. 155,  185 
-205.  393. 000 
-136.3(a.995 
-11.8.62,8,705 
-98.310.811 
-68,  790, 8.55 

8.8 

-.4 

-3,0 

—5.5 

-10.0 

-6.1 

-6.1 

-8.4 

-10.8 

-12. 1 

-17.2 

-17.0 

-14.0 

-19.7 

-16.3 

-16.9 

-16.9 

-14.2 

4. 196.  517 
4,111.373 
3. 964.  .509 
3. 779. 784 
3.  529.  .527 
3. 339, 378 
3, 162, 176 
2,  934.  795 
2,711.110 
2. 482. 026 
2. 200, 508 
1,  925.  8.52 
1.  740, 0.52 
1,  5,50,  930 
1.397,  .538 
1,271,858 
1. 164.  6.34 
1. 076. 225 

808 
822 
827 
810 
790 
784 
77 
767 
741 
711 
6»)5 
630 
600 
540 
.502 
458 
416 
387 

5,.5<il,323 
6. 472. 0.55 
«,  680. 390 
9,  .507. 181 
22,  508.  797 
33.  378.  638 
33. 046. 504 
30.  tl64, 075 
30.831,0.56 
29. 650. 979 
27. 214.  262 
24, 339.  541 
21,  760.  490 
19.  137.  686 
17,846.397 
18,  620.  747 
17.394.771 
17.372,425 

34. 870, 656 
27.38l.4()0 

11,  7 10.  .576 
8,  130.  584 

14.317.t.39 
16. 190.  .595 
15.  468.  475 
1.5,210,666 
18.392.7.39 
12.973.376 

12.  530.  732 
10.110.805 

8.  Os;i,  855 
7,009,716 
5,  492. 107 
4,  444.  .526 
3,801,4.58 
3. 157,  980 

9. 076. 920 
8. 339, 027 
9.  297.  594 
8,457,033 
7,981,997 
9,  473. 028 
8.  .588,  482 
7, 828,  86.5 
7. 842,  080 
6,  447.  914 
.5,167,746 
4,  876,  580 
4, 180,294 
.3.974.420 
3,,S23,72l 
3.  4.58.  287 
3,314.352 
3, 103. 545 

25.  793. 736 

19.042,4;« 

2.412,y82 

-320,449 

6, 335,  ii42 

6,717,.WJ 

6,879,993 

7,381,801 

10,5.50,6:.9 

6,  525, 4fr> 

7, 362,  ysti 

5, 234, 225 

3,903,561 

3. 035. 296 

1,6G8,3S6 

986. 239 

487, 106 

54,444 

Total. 

_ 

_ 

444, 989. 125 

20.5,  .'.07, 043 

2,39.482,082 

— 1 1 1                1 

'  Figures  based  »n  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30  of  eacli  year  except  June  2S,  19.57, 
June  27.  1958,  June  26,  1959.  June  24, 1960,  June  23. 19»il,  June  22,  1962,  June  21, 196;j,  and 
June  19,  1964,  except  last  4  columns  which  are  iixsed  on  fiscal  year  ludcd  June  30. 

»  Balance  to  credit  of  depositors  includes  item  shown  on  balance  sheet  as  unclaimed. 


'  Includes  depositors  whose  accounts  are  reflected  on  balance  sheet  as  unclBimed. 
•  Kxi)ense  of  the  I'ost  OlUce  Department  incident  to  the  oi)cration  of  the  system. 

Source:  "Report  of  Operations  of  the  Postal  Savings  System,  1964,"  letter  from  Post- 
master General  dated  Jan.  4,  1965. 


OFFICE  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE 
COUNSEL 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  create 
in  Congress  an  Office  of  Administrative 
Counsel,  staffed  with  experts.  This  pro- 
posed legislation  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
standout  efforts  of  Representative 
Henry  S.  Reuss,  of  Wisconsin,  to  have 
the  Scandinavian  "Ombudsman"'  concept 
adopted  in  this  country. 

I  introduce  this  companion  bill  for 
several  substantial  reasons.  First,  it 
would  relieve  Members  of  Congress  of 
some  of  the  inordinate  burden  they  are 
compelled  to  carry  in  acting  on  behalf 
of  their  constituents,  in  connection  with 
problems  these  people  have  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Second,  an  Adminis- 
trative Counsel's  office  would  employ  per- 
sons who  would  be  experts  in  evei-y  field 
of  Government,  something  no  Member  of 
Congress  can  hope  to  duplicate  on  his 
own  staff. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  action  of 
Members  of  Congress  in  contacting  vari- 
ous Federal  agencies  and  departments 
on  behalf  of  their  constituents.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  all  such  contacts  be 
made  a  matter  of  record  and  be  avail- 
able to  public  scrutiny.  I  endorse  this 
proposal  and  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 
But,  if  this  legislation  was  adopted,  there 
would  be  less  of  a  need  in  this  regard. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S.  984)  to  provide  for  an  Ad- 
ministrative Counsel  of  the  Congress,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Pell,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  at  the  next  print- 
ing. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  January  22,  1965,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills: 

S.  646.  A  bin  to  implement  further  the 
constitutional  right  to  bail  by  authorizing 
in  appropriate  cases  the  release  on  a  per- 
sonal recognizance  of  persons  otherwise 
eligible  for  ball:  Senators  Bartlett.  Burdick. 
DiRKSEN,  DoDD.  Inouye,  Metcalf,  Scott,  and 
Typings. 

S.  647.  A  bill  to  assure  that  convicted  per- 
sons win  receive  credit  toward  service  of  their 
sentences  for  time  spent  in  custody  for  lack 
of  bail:  Senators  Bartlett,  Burdick,  Dirksen, 
DoDD,  Inouye.  MetcaLf.  Scott,  and  Typings. 

S.  648.  A  bin  to  further  Implement  the 
constitutional  right  to  ball  by  permitting  per- 
sons admitted  to  ball  to  make  a  cash  deposit 
with  the  court  in  lieu  of  providing  securities 
or  other  collateral  security:  Senators  Bart- 
lett, Burdick,  Dirksen,  Dodd,  Inouye,  Met- 
calf, Scott,  and  Tydings. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  I  desire  to  an- 
nounce that  yesterday  the  Senate  re- 
ceived the  nomination  of  Donald  W. 
Hoagland,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Assistant 
Administratrator  for  Development  Fi- 
nance and  Private  Enterprise.  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days 
of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  S. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings  1  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the 
bill  'S.  256)   to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tonal  Rights,  I  wish  to  announce  that  a 
hearing  will  be  held  on  the  nomination 
of  John  Doar,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General,  Civil  Rights 
Division,  Department  of  Justice. 

The  hearing  will  begin  on  Thursday, 
February  25,  1965,  at  10:30  a.m.  in  room 
2228  of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Any  person  who  wishes  to  appear  and  tes- 
tify or  submit  a  statement  pertaining  to 
this  nomination  should  send  the  request 
or  prepared  statement  to  the  subcommit- 
tee no  later  than  1  week  prior  to  the  hear- 
ing date. 


THE  DANGEROUS  ONES— HELP  FOR 
CHILDREN  WITH  TWISTED  MINDS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  early 
last  month  I  introduced  S.  488,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  assist  States  and  communities  to 
establish  programs  for  the  identification, 
care,  and  treatment  of  children  who  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  emotionally  dis- 
turbed. The  current  issue  of  Harper's 
magazine  carries  an  article  I  have  writ- 
ten about  the  proposed  legislation  and 
the  urgent  need  for  it.  There  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this  article, 
entitled  "The  Dangerous  Ones :  Help  for 
Children  With  Twisted  Minds."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Dangerous  Ones:    Help  for  Children 

With  Twisted  Minds 

(By  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff  ') 

He  has  suffered  serious  personality  dam- 
age but  If  he  can  receive  help  quickly  this 
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1  As  Governor  of  Connecticut;  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and  now  a 
U.S.  Senator,  Abraham  Ribicoff  has  been 
able  to  translate  Into  action  new  ideas  in  the 
field  of  mental  health  and  mental  retarda- 
tion. 


mleht  be  repaired  to  some  extent.  So  wrote 
Asocial  worker  who  Interviewed  13-year-old 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  In  1953. 

"Oswald  never  received  that  help,"  the 
Warren  Commission  tersely  reported  In  1964. 
Oswald  is  dead  and  so  is  the  beloved  Pres- 
ident he  murdered.  But  there  are— accord- 
ine  to  expert  estimates — close  to  a  half-mil- 
lion American  children  as  desperately  sick 
18  young  Oswald  was,  who,  like  him,  are  not 
getting  the  help  they  need  today.  Nor  will 
their  plight  be  eased  greatly  by  the  $150 
million  Congress  appropriated  last  year  for 
the  construction  of  new  community  mental- 
health  centers.  Indeed,  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Mental  Health  and  Illness— whose 
studies  laid  the  groundwork  for  that  legis- 
lation—lacked the  funds  even  to  study  the 
problem  of  emotionally  disturbed  children. 
Yet  this  is  a  problem  of  peculiar  urgency— 
as  a  matter  both  of  humanity  and  of  public 
safety.  Week  after  week,  our  newspapers 
report  senseless  killings,  rapes,  and  acts  of 
sadism.  For  those  who  read  beyond  the 
headlines  there  emerges  a  repetitive  chronicle 
of  neglect  and  Inaction  by  a  society  that 
turned  its  back  on  deeply  troubled  children 
until  it  was  too  late  to  save  them  or  to  pro- 
tect the  community. 

Such,  for  example,  was  the  story  of  An- 
thony, a  17-year-old  New  York  boy  who  con- 
fessed last  September  that  he  had  raped  and 
strangled  several  elderly  women.  Anthony 
had  an  IQ  of  62  and  was  always  a  strange 
and  violent  child.  When  he  was  13  his  moth- 
er took  him  to  Bellevue  Hospital.  The  doc- 
tors there  sent  him  to  a  State  school  for 
mental  defectives  where  he  became  one  of 
4,100  patients  in  the  care  of  20  psychiatrists. 
Two  years  later  he  was  released  and  told  to 
report  to  another  sadly  understaffed  institu- 
tion—a  mental-health  clinic  in  the  Bronx. 
They  discharged  him  last  AprU,  and  in  June 
he  was  arrested  for  rape.  The  Judge,  who 
knew  nothing  of  his  past  psychiatric  record, 
released  him  on  $500  bond.  Three  months 
later  he  was  in  a  Brooklyn  police  station  con- 
fessing to  a  horrendous  catalog  of  sex 
crimes. 

"You  wonder  who  let  him  go,"  Lt.  Harold 
Norton,  one  of  the  interrogating  officers,  said 
afterward  to  reporter  Jimmy  Breslin.  "His 
background  alone — arson,  raping  a  5-year- 
old  child— that  should  have  been  enough  to 
hold  him.  Talk  to  the  boy  for  a  couple  of 
hours  and  you'd  know  he  never  should  be 
on  the  streets.  The  psychiatrists— they  get 
busy,  too  many  patients,  no  room  in  the 
hospital." 

Too  few  psychiatrists,  too  many  patients— 
this  is  a  familiar  refrain  as  one  studies  the 
records  of  potentially  dangerous  chUdren 
who  later  turn  up  in  criminal  court.  And 
there  is  still  another  recurring  theme :  no  one 
is  in  charge.  The  troubled  child  seems  to 
drift  haphazardly,  with  little  if  any  commu- 
nication among  courts,  mental-health  clinics, 
social  workers,  with  no  one  responsible  for 
getting  at  the  root  of  the  trouble  and  foUow- 
Ing  through  and  treatment. 

Consider,  for  instance.  Michael  who  was 
born  to  a  15-year-old  mother  who  had  a 
record  of  sexual  delinquency.  Michael  was 
admitted  to  his  first  institution— a  county 
hospital— when  he  was  6  months  old  because 
of  malnutrition  and  neglect.  For  the  next 
3  years  he  was  shunted  from  foster  homes  to 
his  mother,  to  a  great-aunt,  and  then  back 
to  his  mother  and  a  new  stepfather.  By  the 
age  of  9  he  was  a  very  disturbed  chUd.  and 
social  agencies  made  plans  to  have  him  placed 
in  an  adoptive  home.    But  they  were  never 

carried  out. 

In  the  next  3  years  Michael  lived  in  nine 
different  foster  homes,  became  sick  with 
rheumatic  fever  and  then  ileitis,  and  finally 
was  placed  in  a  children's  home  where  he 
stayed  for  3  troubled  years.  In  his  teens,  a 
record  of  crime  begins,  and  he  comes  before 
the  juvenile  court  because  of  his  dangerous 
cruelty  to  younger  children.    He  Is  accepted 


by  a  home  for  boys  and,  6  montha  later,  runs 
away.  Shortly  afterward  he  is  picked  up  for 
stealing,  confesses  that  he  had  attacked  and 
almost  killed  a  small  boy,  and  Is  sent  off  to  a 
school  for  delinquents. 

There  an  examining  psychiatrist  finds  in 
Michael  "a  spine-chnilng  coolness  as  he  de- 
scribes his  misadventures  and  I  feel  he  is 
quite  capable  of  a  repeat  performance.  The 
boy  seems  to  be  guarding  against  forming  a 
relationship  with  anyone.  •  •  '  The  origin 
of  this,  of  course,  seems  to  lie  in  the  dis- 
turbed relationship  with  his  mother." 

But  Michael  is  paroled  after  6  months  to 
one  of  his  stepfathers;  within  a  few  months 
he  kills  a  woman  customer  in  a  holdup  at- 
tempt. Now  he  is  under  life  sentence  in  the 
State  penitentiary. 

Such  cases  could  be  multiplied  by  the 
thousands  out  of  court  records.  None  prob- 
ably Illustrates  the  problem  more  vividly 
than  that  of  Lee  Oswald.  And  we  can  find 
some  clues  to  what  should  be  done  if  we  re- 
examine his  now  familiar  story.  Here  are 
the  salient  facts  which  are,  I  think,  worth  re- 
stating and  pondering: 

An  unhappy,  bitter  child  in  a  badly  de- 
ranged home,  Oswald  found  it  almost  im- 
possible to  establish  the  most  elemental  give- 
and-take  with  other  people.  Sometimes  his 
inner  anguish  poured  out.  and  gave  forebod- 
ing signs.  This  was  especiaUy  true  during 
his  brief  stay  in  New  York— a  city  with  many 
helping  agencies.  Taunted  while  he  was  at 
Junior  high  school,  the  13-year-old  preferred 
to  sit  in  the  apartment  he  shared  with  his 
mother  and  watch  television.  His  persistent 
truancy  finally  brought  him  to  Youth 
House— an  Institution  in  which  children  are 
kept  for  psychiatric  observation  or  for  de- 
tention pending  court  appearance  or  com- 
mitment to  a  chlld-carlng  or  custodial  in- 
stitution like  a  training  school. 

Here  he  stayed  for  a  month  in  1953  and 
was  examined  by  experts.  The  diagnosis: 
"Personality  pattern  disturbance  with  schiz- 
oid features  and  passive-aggressive  tenden- 
cies." At  13.  Lee  Oswald  was  found  to  be  a 
child  of  more  than  average  intenigence.  de- 
tached and  withdrawn,  with  serious  environ- 
mental problems.  The  experts  recommended 
that  Oswald  be  placed  on  probation  on  con- 
dition that  he  attend  a  child-guidance  clinic. 
They  also  suggested  psychotherapy  for  his 
mother.  But  this  probation  plan  did  not 
work  out. 

"Pew  social  agencies  even  in  New  York 
were  equipped  to  provide  the  kind  of  inten- 
sive treatment  that  he  needed,"  the  Warren 
Commission  observes,  "and  when  one  of  the 
city's  clinics  did  find  room  to  handle  him, 
for  some  reason  the  record  does  not  show, 
advantage  was  never  taken  of  the  chance 
afforded  to  Oswald." 


WHO'S    IN    CHAEGE? 

How  many  other  potential  Oswalds  fall 
to  take  advantage  of  the  chance  afforded? 
Recent  studies  conducted  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  suggest  an  ap- 
palling answ'er.  Of  60  children  studied  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  58  had  persistent 
emotional  problems  which  were  first  noted 
when  they  were  In  preschool,  kindergarten, 
or  first  grade.  Nationwide,  208,000  children 
under  18  years  of  age  were  seen  In  psychiatric 
outpatient  clinics  in  1959;  of  these  86,000 
were  under  9  years  of  age.  This  is  the  picture 
we  get  from  reporting  clinics  alone.  Yet, 
two-thirds  of  the  children  dlagaosed  as 
needing  help  left  the  clinics  before  treat- 
ment was  started,  and  less  than  half  of  their 
parents  went  to  the  guidance  clinics  to  which 
they  were  referred.  Only  about  one-third 
of  those  who  went  to  the  clinic  returned 
for  help  after  the  first  contact. 

So  the  statistics  accumulate  and  the 
tragedies  mount.  What  is  needed.  It  seems 
to  me  is  an  all-out  effort  to  make  sure  that 
potentially  dangerous  youngsters  are  identi- 
fied earlv,  effectively  brought  into  treatment, 
and  continuously  treated  as  long  as  neces- 


sary to  assure  decent  lives  for  themselves 
and  safety  for  society. 

Professional  people  have  Indeed  told  us 
^18  time  and  time  again  In  recent  years. 
Last  year,  for  example,  a  conference  of  all 
the  leading  child  psychiatrists  In  the  coun- 
try, held  by  the  American  Academy  of  Child 
Psychiatry  and  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association,  urged  that  a  national  survey  be 
conducted  under  the  leadership  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  entire  spectrum  of  child- 
care  professions  in  the  field  of  mental  illness 
and  health  "looking  to  the  formulation  of  a 
national  program  to  combat  childhood  men- 
tal Illness  and  to  secure  the  wherewithal  to 
carry  out  such  a  plan." 

TO  MAKE  SOMEONE  RESPONSIBLE 

I  have  Offered  a  bill  In  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
take  the  first  step  In  this  direction.  Brlefiy, 
this  bill  would  set  up  a  program  of  Federal 
grants,  administered  by  the  Government 
agency  most  concerned— the  Children's  Bu- 
reau in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  These  grants  would  make  It 
possible  for  qualified  local  agencies— be  they 
social  agencies  or  universities— to  develop 
community  therapeutic  centers  for  emotion- 
ally disturbed  children,  or  children  In  danger 
of  becoming  disturbed.  Up  to  75  percent  of 
the  cost  would  be  borne  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

These  centers,  cooperating  with  the  schools 
and  courts,  would  offer  a  variety  of  services 
to  chUdren,  an  aimed  at  giving  them  accessi- 
ble  comprehensive,  and  continuing  care     A 
child  might  come  to  a  center  via  a  school,  or 
a  court,  or  a  social  agency,  or  a  parent,  or 
even  a  concerned  neighbor.     It  would  then 
be  up  to  the  center  to  use  all  the  means  at 
Its  disposal  to  make  sure  that  the  child  does 
not  slip  haphazardly  through  Its  fingers  Into 
the  never-never  land  of  neglect  and  remorse. 
The  child  would  not  be  referred  from  one 
office  to  another— guided  only  by  a  sUp  of 
paper  bearing  the  address  of  an  agency  In  a 
distant  part  of  the  city.    The  center  would 
provide  one-stop  service,  with  a  counselor 
taking    responsibility    for    the    case,    even 
though  different  therapists  would  be  Involved 
at  different  times.     With  grant  funds,  the 
center  Itself  could  treat  the  child,  or  counsel 
his  parents,  or  refer  him  to  a  foster  famUy 
or  a  residential  treatment  center,  as  It  saw 
best     But  It  would  retain  responslbUlty  for 
that  child,  for  making  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  him  and  seeing  that  It  Is  carried  out. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  help  communities 
find  and  treat  children  with  severe  emotional 
problems.  It  is.  of  course,  only  the  begin- 
nlng  of  an  attack  on  this  problem.  The 
cost  m  Federal  funds  win  "«  »l  '^iJf'^-JJ^ 
the  first  year,  $3  mnilon  In  1966  and  1967. 
and  $5  mnnon  annuany  thereafter.  These 
are  modest  sums  compared  not  only  to  the 
need  but  to  amounts  appropriated  for  other 
major  health  and  welfare  problems.  But 
they  will  permit  us  to  make  a  start  in  some 
communities  toward  providing  the  full  range 
of  services  to  chUdren  who  desperately  need 
them.  Once  the  projects  have  proved  their 
worth,  and  as  we  train  adequate  professionals 
to  staff  them,  I  predict  that  they  will— like 
simUar  good  beginnings— gradually  multiply. 
At  the  outset,  the  biU  would  set  up  an  ex- 
pert panel  of  advisers  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  make 
recommendations  and  advise  him  on  a  na- 
tlonwide  plan  to  provide  preventive,  diagnos- 
tic treatment  and  protective  services  for  chil- 
dren who  are,  or  are  In  danger  of  becommg, 
emotlonany  disturbed.  This  would  be  done 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  chUd,  the  parents,  and  the  conununity. 

I  know  many  people  are  tired  of  panels  and 
reports  and  proliferating  committees  and 
studies.  And  there  are  those,  too.  who  doubt 
that  we  can  do  much  to  cure  the  ills  of  the 
mind  and  emotions.  Certainly  It  Is  true  that 
psychiatry  Is  stm  an  Infant  discipline.  And 
although  Freudian  Jargon  has  filtered  down 
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Into  country-cliib  conversation,  we  still  have 
much  to  learn  about  the  workings  of  the 
htunan  mind.  But  certain  things  we  do 
know — for  Instance,  that  the  signs  of  emo- 
•  tlonal  Instability  manifest  themselves  when 
children  are  very  young  and  that  cure  Is 
more  likely  If  treatment  is  begun  at  an  early 
age  and  Is  carried  through  without  inter- 
ruption. 

Though  we  do  not  often  read  about  them 
in  the  papers,  many  children  can  be — and 
have  been — helped.  To  cite  Just  two  ex- 
amples, there  was  Paul  who  first  came  to 
the  attention  of  a  social  agency  at  6.  Now 
at  19,  after  many  years  of  continuous  treat- 
ment, he  is  a  self-supporting  university 
student.  In  the  case  of  James,  tuberculosis 
proved  to  be  his  salvation,  because  his  phys- 
ical Ills  put  him  under  the  wing  of  doctors, 
who  observed  and  treated  his  emotional  ills 
also. 

In  contrast,  the  tragedies  of  Anthony  and 
Michael  which  I  have  cited  earlier,  and  the 
grim  record  of  Lee  Oswald,  are  not  stories  of 
treatment  failures  but  of  society's  failure  to 
treat  those  who  needed  it.  Today,  out  of  an 
estimated  half-million  emotionally  disturbed 
children,  only  10,000  are  known  to  be  getting 
any  sort  of  treatment.  In  other  words,  we 
are  letting  98  percent  of  this  group  slip 
through  our  fingers,  condemning  them  to 
lives  of  futility  and  anguish,  and  society  to 
nameless  perils.  The  risk  is,  I  submit,  one 
we  cannot  afford  to  take.  No  one  can  guar- 
antee that  they  can  all  be  helped  or  cured. 
But  so  far,  we  have  scarcely  even  begun  to 
try. 


ADDRESS  BY  POSTMASTER  GEN- 
ERAL GRONOUSKI  BEFORE  OKLA- 
HOMA PRESS  ASSOCLATION 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Postmaster  General 
John  A.  Gronouski  before  the  Oklahoma 
Press  Association  at  Oklahoma  City  on 
January  29.  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  John  A.  Gbonouski,  Postmaster 
General,  Before  the  Oklahoma  Press  As- 
socMTioN,  Oklahoma  Citt,  Okla.,  Janu- 
ary 29,  1965 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  with  you  today.  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  the  opportunity  to 
speak  to  this  distinguished  group  of  news- 
paper editors  and  publishers.  And  I  am 
honored  that  your  Invitation  should  have 
come  through  two  men  I  have  long  admired: 
Senator  Mike  Monroney  and  Congressman 
Carl  Albert. 

My  respect  for  Senator  Monroney  and 
Congressman  Albert  is  so  great  that  I  could 
easily  devote  the  entire  time  I  have  allotted 
to  me  this  morning  In  a  tribute  to  them. 

As  you  know,  Mike  Monroney  is  chairman 
of  our  Postal  Operations  Subcommittee  and 
he's  one  of  the  acknowledged  experts  In  the 
United  States  on  the  postal  service.  As  such, 
he's  a  pretty  tough  taskmaster  on  all  of  us 
in  the  Department.  He  keeps  a  sharp  eye  on 
us.  But  he's  a  fair  taskmaster,  too,  and  I'm 
proud  to  call  him  my  friend  and  trusted 
adviser. 

Of  course,  anything  I  could  say  about  Carl 
Albert  was  expressed  far  better  by  his  own 
cflJteagues  In  selecting  him  as  their  majority 
leader.  And  having  selected  him,  they  can 
tell  you  that  there  is  no  harder  worker  in 
Washington  today — or  a  more  brilliant  one. 

It  was  my  honor  to  share  the  platform  with 
him  at  a  senior  citizens  rally  in  Atlantic  City 


last  summer  with  a  group  of  other  govern- 
ment officials,  and  I  must  say  that  I  had 
reservations  about  ever  doing  it  again.  The 
fact  is,  he  upstaged  us  all.  But  here  I  am 
again — not  a  glutton  for  punishment,  but  a 
victim  of  his  persuasiveness.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is,  it's  an  honor  to  be  upstaged 
by  Carl  Albert. 

I  read  an  item  in  Editor  &  Publisher  the 
other  day  which  reported  that  one  of  youx 
newspaper  engravers  here  in  Oklahoma 
City — Raymond  Frazier  by  name — has  col- 
lected enough  postage  stamps  to  start  a 
small  post  office  of  his  own. 

I  hope  he  thinks  it  over  before  doing  any- 
thing drastic. 

In  the  first  place,  I  don't  think  the  public 
is  quite  ready  for  a  whole  new  set  of  ZIP 
code  numbers. 

And  then,  too,  I'm  not  at  all  sure  he  knows 
what  he'd  be  letting  himself  in  for.  "Post- 
master General"  is  a  nice  sounding  title,  but 
there  are  a  lot  of  headaches  that  go  with  It. 
In  fact,  I've  been  putting  in  a  15-hour  day 
ever  since  I  took  the  job,  more  than  a  year 
ago,  and  I'm  just  beginning  to  identify  some 
of  the  problems.  You  know,  the  President 
talks  about  the  Great  Society  as  "a  place 
where  leisure  is  a  welcome  chance  to  build 
and  reflect  •  •  •  and  a  place  where  man  can 
renew  contact  with  nature,"  but  at  the  rate 
he's  been  working  us,  I'm  beginning  to  get 
the  idea  that  the  Great  Society  doesn't  in- 
clude the  Cabinet.  Secretary  Udall  may  have 
a  chance  to  renew  contact  with  nature  once 
in  a  while,  but  you  can  bet  he's  spending 
more  of  his  time  renewing  contact  with  the 
members  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee. 

So  my  advice  to  our  friend  Is  to  stay  with 
engraving.  It's  a  quieter  life  all  the  way 
around.  In  addition  to  that,  he's  a  lot  better 
off  on  that  side  of  the  newspaper  than  the 
other  side.  As  Postmaster  General,  I  often 
find  myself  looking  right  into  the  editorial 
barrel,  so  to  speak,  and  it  gets  a  bit  nerve- 
racking.    It's  a  lot  safer  on  the  firing  end. 

The  most  recent  editorial  fad  seems  to  be 
writing  open  letters  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, wondering  aloud  why  he  can't  run  the 
Post  Office  Department  like  a  business  and 
show  a  profit  for  a  change. 

Of  course,  under  law,  we're  prohibited 
from  making  a  profit,  but  we  do  try  to  operate 
under  sound  business  procedures.  I  was  be- 
ginning to  convince  some  people  of  this,  too, 
until  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.  came  along  last  month  and  announced 
rate  reductions  on  long  distance  calls.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  was  deliberate  or  not, 
but  they  made  the  announcement  the  same 
day  I  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  Increases 
in  second-  and  third-class  postal  rates. 

The  open  letters  really  had  fun  with  that 
one.    In  fact,  they're  still  coming  in. 

"Why  is  it,  Mr.  Postmaster  General,"  they 
ask  with  undisguised  sarcasm,  "that  private 
enterprise  can  reduce  rates  while  the  Gov- 
ernment is  preparing  to  raise  them?"  Of 
cotirse,  there's  seldom  an  attempt  at  under- 
standing the  differences  between  the  two  op- 
erations— ^such  as  the  fact  that  the  telephone 
company  installed  phones  in  remote  areas 
only  when  It  became  economically  feasible 
to  do  so,  while  we  established  rural  routes 
whether  they  made  money  or  not,  simply  be- 
cause we're  a  public  service  organization. 
Or  that  it's  easier  to  transport  a  voice  than 
a  letter.  Or  that  it's  still  a  whole  lot  cheaper 
to  send  a  3 -ounce  letter  from  coast  to  coast 
for  a  nickel  than  it  is  to  make  a  3-mlnute 
call  for  a  dollar.  These  things  are  not  con- 
sidered because  it's  automatically  assumed 
that  if  the  Government  operates  a  service,  it's 
bound  to  be  inefficient.  Grey-flannel-suit 
socialism  Is  the  way  one  columnist  referred  to 
the  postal  service. 

The  whole  thing  bewilders  me  at  times. 
A  businessman  would  have  to  pay  a  private 
message  delivery  service  $3.25  to  pick  up  a  let- 


ter and  deliver  it  3  miles  away  In  the  city  of 
Washington,  while  we  will  charge  him  8 
cents  to  fly  it  across  a  continent. 

And  so  we  have  different  requirements  and 
different  problems,  and  we  should  recognize 
them. 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  we  should  be- 
come bemused  by  them.  There  are  certain 
areas  of  similarity  that  we  would  ignore  at 
our  own  peril.  When  we  can  learn  from  prl- 
vate  enterprise,  we  intend  to  do  so. 

Actually  our  rate  structure  is  based  in  large 
part  on  our  present  method  of  operation,  u 
we  can  modernize  that  operation,  we  can 
modernize  the  rate  structure  as  well.  Last 
week,  I  appointed  an  advisory  panel  of  dis- 
tinguished business,  economic,  and  labor 
leaders  from  all  over  the  Nation  to  study  this 
whole  question  and  to  assist  me  in  my  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President.  This  is  part 
of  President  Johnson's  policy  of  consulting 
with  outstanding  experts  in  private  industry 
In  formulating  and  carrying  out  Government 
programs  and  services. 

Frankly,  I  cannot  say  at  this  time  what 
their  recommendations  will  be.  But  I  can 
say  that  whatever  the  decision  is,  it  will  be 
based  on  the  soundest  advice  available  in 
this  Nation. 
Basically,  our  challenge  is  this: 
Our  mall  volume,  now  running  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  72  billion  pieces  a  year,  is  in- 
creasing at  an  explosive  rate.  No  one  is  com- 
plaining about  it,  because  it  is  part  and  par- 
cel of  our  national  prosperity.  Nevertheless, 
it  has  increased  by  about  166  percent  since 
1940  and  continues  to  Increase  at  the  rate 
of  2  billion  pieces  a  year. 

The  trick,  of  course.  Is  to  find  a  better  way 
of  sorting  the  mall  so  we  can  keep  it  mov- 
ing— and  that  is  just  what  we  are  doing, 
through  ZIP  code.  And  the  most  Important 
aspect  of  ZIP  code  is  the  one  which  deals 
with  our  large-volume  mailers. 

Many  people  do  not  realize  It,  but  75  per- 
cent of  our  total  mall  volume  is  business 
mail.  We  spend  a  lot  of  our  time  and  effort 
keeping  up  with  it.  One  program  which  we 
have  recently  initiated  in  this  regard  is  called 
VIM — vertical  Improved  mall— which  speeds 
the  delivery  of  business  mail  In  hlghrlse  of- 
fice buildings.  Replacing  the  time-consum- 
ing operation  of  walking  from  office  to  office, 
from  floor  to  floor  to  deliver  the  mall,  we 
can  now  handle  the  entire  operation  from  a 
single  mallroom  in  the  basement  by  the  use 
of  a  vertical  conveyor  system.  This  means 
that  every  tenant  gets  his  mall  as  soon  as 
it  is  sorted,  and  continues  to  get  it  through- 
out the  day. 

But  the  most  significant  breakthrough  has 
come  at  the  sending  end  of  our  operation. 
We  now  have  discovered  a  way  to  keep  a  large 
proportion  of  our  business  mall  out  of  the 
post  office  entirely  until  it  reaches  its  desti- 
nation area — to  send  It  directly  to  one  of  our 
566  new  sectional  centers  without  once  un- 
bagglng  or  sorting  it.  And  that  is  the  real 
key  to  ZIP  code.  When  we  do  that,  we  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  growth  in  the  postal  service. 

How  do  we  propose  to  do  it?  By  asking 
large-volume  mailers  to  use  their  automatic 
data  processing  equipment  to  sequence  their 
address  lists  by  ZIP  code  numbers  and  then 
presort  their  mall  before  they  give  it  to  us. 

This  is  a  lot  to  ask  of  a  mailer,  but  I  as- 
sure you  it  is  not  a  one-way  street.  In  the 
long  run,  his  cooperation  will  save  him 
money  by  helping  us  hold  down  rates,  and 
will  assure  his  mall  much  speedier  delivery. 
This  program  of  presorting  is  more  than 
Just  desirable,  however;  It  is  vital. 

And  so,  with  this  In  mind,  I  am,  by  admin- 
istrative action,  planning  to  require  all  large 
volume  second-  and  third-class  mailers  to 
presort. 

Further,  I  plan  to  ask  Congress  for  legis- 
lation to  require  the  same  of  large  volume 
flrst-class  mailers.     We  are  now  far  enough 
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along  on  our  ZIP  code  program  for  this  to 
have  an  immediate  effect  on  our  overall 
postal  operation— and  frankly,  I  do  not  see 
any  other  way  out. 

I  am  not  so  naive,  however,  to  think  that 
we  will  escape  criticism  entirely. 

But  I  do  not  believe  we  are  asking  any- 
thing unreasonable  of  our  mailers.  In  fact, 
a  major  reason  A.T.  &  T.  has  been  able  to  save 
jj^oney— and  pass  that  savings  along  to  the 
public— is  that  each  year  they  are  asking 
their  customers  to  do  more  and  more  of  their 
work  for  them.  Long-distance  dialing  is  a 
ca-^e  in  point.  Several  years  ago,  when  you 
wanted  to  call  long  distance,  you  asked  the 
operator  to  place  it  for  you.    Today,  you  dial 

it  yourself. 

That's  exactly  the  type  of  cooperation  we 
are  now  asking  of  our  customers— and  we 
believe  the  results  will  be  just  as  meaningful. 
The  other  vital  area  of  cooperation,  of 
course,  lies  with  the  average  mailer's  use  of 
ZIP  code.  Obviously,  the  program  will  not 
reach  its'  full  potential  if  people  fall  to 
address  by  ZIP  code — or  fail  to  include  ZIP 
code  in  their  return  address. 

To  help  speed  this  program  along,  I  an- 
nounced, earlier  this  week,  a  new  program  to 
Imprint  ZIP  codes  right  on  the  postmarks  of 
the  more  than  30,000  post  offices  that  indi- 
vidually serve  one  ZIP  code  area.  They  will 
carry  the  ZIP  code  number  in  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  familiar  circular  postmark.  This, 
I  believe,  will  speed  the  use  of  ZIP  code  by 
years  and  will  be  a  tremendous  boon  to  the 
volume  mailer  in  ZIP  coding  his  lists. 

As  you  probably  know,  we  have  been  work- 
ing for  some  time  on  an  optical  scanner 
which  will  be  able  to  "read"  ZIP  code  nu- 
merals on  envelopes  and  sort  the  mail.  We 
have  now  made  the  big  breakthrough  in  this 
area.  In  about  a  year,  we  expect  to  begin 
installing  these  sophisticated  new  machines 
in  large  post  offices  throughout  the  United 
States.  When  you  realize  that  each  machine 
will  be  able  to  "read"  and  sort  at  the  rate  of 
35,000  letters  an  hour,  you  begin  to  under- 
stand why  I  call  this  the  Icing  on  the  ZIP 
code  cake. 

Presorting  by  ZIP  code  Is,  of  course,  the 
major  postal  achievement  of  our  era — and 
because  of  it,  we  would  still  need  ZIP  code  if 
we  never  had  an  optical  scanner.  But  the 
scanners,  themselves,  will  help  us  move  the 
mountains  of  individual  mail  that  will  con- 
tinue to  pour  into  our  large  post  offices,  will 
speed  delivery  and  will  keep  our  workforce 
at  a  manageable  size — which,  in  turn,  will 
allow  us  to  hold  rates  down  to  a  reasonable 
level. 

This  is  not  a  pie-in-the-sky  dream.  This 
Is  a  goal  that  can  be  reached  in  a  few  short 
years. 

It's  not  going  to  be  easy,  but  we  Intend  to 
strive  for  it — and  we  intend  to  succeed. 

Thank  you. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


JOHN  CARVER  SPEAKS 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  of  last  week  it  was  my  pleasure 
and  privilege  to  be  at  San  Francisco 
when  John  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  recently  ele- 
vated to  the  position  of  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  after  having  served  so 
admirably  as  Assistant  Secretary  during 
the  last  4  years,  spoke  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Canners  As- 
sociation. His  was  an  excellent  speech. 
It  has  a  message  of  interest  to  all  Ameri- 
cans: and  therefore  I  consider  myself 
particularly  fortunate  in  gaining  for 
Under  Secretary  Carver's  remarks  an 
even  wider  audience  than  the  one  pres- 
ent at  San  Francisco.  Accordingly,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  address 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 


Remarks  of  John  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  Under  Sec- 
retary OF  THE  Interior,  Before  the  Gen- 
eral Session  of  the  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Canners  Association  in 
San  Francisco,  on  January  25.  1965 
I  have,  as  your  chairman  has  announced, 
recently  moved  from  what  I  have  often  called 
the  dry-land  part  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  into  a  much  more  varied   assign- 
ment as  the  chief  lieutenant  of  the  Cabinet 
officer    responsible    for    the    entire    Depart- 
ment. 

Naturally,  I  haven't  been  unaware  that 
there  was  in  the  Department  a  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  or  a  U.S.  Geological 
Survey.  But  as  I  have  grappled  with  the 
problems  of  Indian  and  territorial  adminis- 
tration, with  public  land  administration,  and 
with  parks  and  recreation  and  a  railroad  in 
Alaska,  I  have  not  been  as  fully  aware  as  I 
might  have  been  of  relationships  and  com- 
parisons which  are  capable  of  being  made 
when  these  other  programs  are  related  to 
the  conservation  movement  generally. 

So  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  as  I  try  to 
adjust  my  thinking  to  Include  the  har- 
vesting of  the  products  of  the  ocean  with 
the  harvest  of  crops  on  the  lands  in  the 
context  of  conservation  consciousness. 

I  think  It  particularly  appropriate  to  start 
with  this  particular  group— you  as  canners 
see  quite  clearly  that  the  food  from  the  sea, 
particularly  the  coastal  sea.  and  the  food 
from  the  land  must  be  produced  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  conservation  principles,  if  sup- 
plies are  to  be  maintained,  and  If  we  are  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  population  which  will 
double  in  a  period  of  time  shorter  than  the 
age  of  most  of  us  here. 

Today  I  want  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  talk 
about  the  American  conservation  movement 
in  this  transitional  period. 

In  my  dryland  phase.  I  came  to  know 
Wesley  Powell.  John  Mulr,  Gifford  Plnchot. 
and  Harold  Ickes  as  the  Intellectual  giants 
of  the  conservation  movement.  I  am  sure 
that  when  the  history  is  written  about  efforts 
to  achieve  conservation  of  resovirces  of  the 
sea,  heading  the  list  wlU  be  found  a  man 
who  shares  the  platform  with  me  today,  the 
Honorable  E.  L.  (Bob)  Bartlett,  Senator 
from  Alaska.  He  has  devoted  his  life  to  this 
and  continues  to  lead  the  effort. 

In  my  dryland  phase,  my  laundry  list  of 
the  resources  which  are  essential  to  the  con- 
tinued growth  and  prosperity  of  ovir  modern 
society  emphasized  petroleum  and  coal, 
metalliferous  minerals  and  timber,  potable 
water  and  animal  forage.  Now  I  must  add 
many  products  of  the  sea.  Citing  known 
supplies,  rates  of  use  and  needed  reserves,  to 
a  large  extent,  misses  the  point  of  the  na- 
tional resovirce  picttire.  The  critical  re- 
sources of  one  generation  tend  to  be  outrtm 
by  technology,  so  that  the  following  genera- 
tion faces  a  whole  new  pattern  of  resource 
issues 

I  can  make  the  point  by  citing  only  two 
examples,  and  the  history  of  each  are  well 
known,  making  it  unnecessary  to  give  de- 
tails One  is  the  uranium  boom  and  the 
other  is  the  present  vastly  expanded  demand 
for  silver  after  a  long  period  of  decline. 

I  do  not  choose  to  consume  ovir  valuable 
time  with  either  historical  review  or  sta- 
tistical evaluation  of  our  present  resource 
situation.  I  would  rather  talk  about  the 
methods  of  public  policy  formulation.  I 
think  you  might  find  it  profitable  to  examine 
for  a  few  minutes  into  the  ways  that  re- 
source conservation  issues  are  posed  in  this 
complicated  decade. 

For  this  purpose,  let  me  state  a  fairly 
simple  thesis — one  that  may  seem  grossly 
oversimplified  until  you  have  pondered  it 
awhile     I  am  F)ersuaded  that  national  con- 


servation emphasis,  now  and  for  the  future, 
must  be  concentrated  on  certain  basic,  fun- 
damental subjects:  land  to  live  on  and  po- 
table water  for  survival.  Whether  develop- 
ment and  wise  use  of  the  seas  and  their  re- 
sources should  be  Included  is  the  new  idea 
I'm  adjusting  to.  ^  ^^  ^  ^^ 

Our  land  economists  point  out  that  the 
process  of  urbanization  alone— for  housing, 
commercial,  and  Industrial  development— is 
consuming  the  countryside  of  this  Nation 
at  the  rate  of  1  milUon  acres  per  year.  This 
has  obvious  implications  for  the  long-range 
future— the  prospect  of  simply  running  out 
of  living  space.  But  we  needn't  look  that  far 
ahead  to  see  its  Impact.  There  is  already 
ample  evidence  that  real  estate  values— raw 
land  values— have  Increased  more  than  any 
other   commodity   since   the   end   of   World 

The  literature  of  our  youth  used  the  ex- 
pansive words— "boundless."  "inexhaustible." 
"endless,"  "numberless,"  "unlimited"— to 
describe  our  prairies,  forests,  flight  of  birds, 
runs  of  salmon,  herds  of  buffalo.  The  land 
which  was  beyond  the  blue  ridge  was  the 
jumpoff  for  the  land  beyond  the  Cumberland 
Gap,  up  the  Missouri,  beyond  the  Rockies, 
and  finally  the  arid  desert  Itself. 

It  is  only  recently  that  we  have  come  to 
the  realization  that  the  supply  was  finite. 
Science  and  technology  only  stretch  the 
limits  of  resources  from  the  land  necessary 
to  man's  existence.  Chemical  fertilizers 
multiply  our  food  and  fiber  potentials.  En- 
ergy can  be  captured  from  the  fundamental 
atom,  and  soon  from  the  sun  Itself.  Tech- 
nology cannot  make  the  earth  itself  bigger. 
The  supply  of  land  is  a  closed  vessel. 

The  adjacent  seas.  I  now  see.  offer  great 
possibilities  for  expansion  of  our  activities. 
We  are  rapidly  becoming  vitally  Interested  In 
the  world  ocean— all  seas.  Instead  of  think- 
ing only  or  first  of  our  defense  Interest  In  the 
sea.  our  vision  must  include  the  great  op- 
portunities for  increasing  commerce,  for 
producing  fresh  water,  for  utilizing  energy 
from  the  sea.  or  for  utilizing  the  resources 
within  the  sea  of  minerals  and  food. 

Our  science  and  technology  are  progressing 
to  a  point  where  we  can  look  forward  to 
farming  the  shallow  expanses  of  the  seas, 
producing  more  shellfish  and  inshore  varie- 
ties of  valuable  species  of  market  fish. 

These  developing  uses  of  adjacent  seas, 
coupled  with  the  multiple-use  concept  of 
the  land,  offer  possibilities  for  expansion  of 
our  conservation  horizons. 

It  is  gratifying  that  conservation,  as  an 
attitude  or  pattern  of  thinking,  has  become 
an  umbrella  spacious  enough  for  all— those 
who  enjoy  our  lands  and  parks  in  a  recrea- 
tion sense,  as  well  as  those  who  derive  their 
sustenance  from  It,  whether  from  the  timber, 
the  forage,  the  minerals,  or  the  resources  of 
the  sea. 

But  although  multiple  use  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  conservation,  represent  sound 
public  policy  and  good  sense,  as  concepts 
they  do  not  eliminate  the  necessity  for  mak- 
ing hard  choices.  As  competition  for  land 
u^  increases,  the  feasibility  of  multiple  uses 
is  reduced.  The  hard  choices  become  more 
and    more    frequent— and    more    and   more 

V^^n  we  turn  from  the  national  land  base 
to  the  question  of  fresh  water,  the  sitiiation 
is  not  much  different.  The  fastest  growing 
areas  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  found 
on  either  side  of  the  lower  Colorado  River- 
south  central  Arizona  and  southern  Cali- 
fornia. Neither  of  these  areas  is  self-suffi- 
cient in  water  resources.  Both  have  locked 
to  the  Colorado  as  the  key  to  their  growth 
for  nearly  60  years.  For  30  years,  they  re- 
sorted to  both  litigation  and  legislation  to 
assure  adequate  water  for  agriculture  and 
for  municipal  uses. 

Through  the  whole  history  of  the  BoxUder 
Canyon  legislation  and  Judicial  consideration 
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of  the  issues  In  Arizona  v.  California,  It  was 
taken  as  fact  that  the  lower  Colorado  would 
furnish  7.5  million  acre-feet  of  water  to  the 
Southwest  annually.  Now  we  are  reason- 
ably certain  that  this  is  not  so.  After  almost 
three  generations  of  controversy.  Anally  re- 
solved by  the  Supreme  Coiurt  in  1963,  we  face 
the  unpleasant  prospect  of  having  to  allo- 
cate a  net  shortage.  Unless,  that  is,  our  con- 
servation statesmanship  is  bold  enough  and 
Imaginative  enough  to  save  water  now  being 
wasted  and  augment  supplies  from  other 
sources. 

These,  you  say.  are  relatively  simple  deci- 
sions to  make.  It  takes  only  application  of 
basic  economic  and  engineering  principles 
to  determine  whether  and  how  much  we  can 
afford  to  do.  True,  except  that  this  view 
Ignores  the  simple  fact  that  the  very  issues 
at  stake  will  undoubtedly  constitute  one  of 
the  principal  political  battlegrounds  of  our 
generation  and  the  next.  And  the  resulting 
contest  will  be  heavily  colored  by  the  slo- 
gans and  epithets  of  past  conservation  cru- 
sades. 

Even  experienced  and  sophisticated  veter- 
ans of  public  resource  management  react  in 
a  conditioned  way  to  verbal  stimuli  which 
are  a  part  of  our  political  tradition.  Take 
the  word  "exploit"  In  reference  to  economic 
development  needs.  This  is  ordinarily  a  bad 
word  In  the  conservation  lexicon — not  for 
any  etjTnological  or  philological  reason,  for 
words  are  neutral.  But  this  one  exudes  the 
colorful  symbolism  of  our  political  environ- 
ment. "Exploit"  means  "spoil";  "conserve" 
means  "save."  In  this  context,  one  doesn't 
even  need  to  write  down  the  moral  propo- 
sitions that  create  the  differences.  Genera- 
tions of  holy  crusade  have  produced  the 
glandular  reaction— "exploiter,"  evil;  "con- 
servationist." virtuous. 

This  Pavlovian  reference  illustrates  how 
deeply  conservation  issues  have  cut  Into  na- 
tional thinking. 

Some  will  say:  "Isn't  this  good?  Shouldn't 
people  react  righteously  without  having  to 
ponder?  Let's  not  equivocate  with  evil." 
This  begs  the  question,  for  it  assumes  that 
the  labels  and  catch  phrases,  the  campaign 
slogans,  have  been  correctly  assigned;  that 
there  is  some  divine  guidance,  some  intuitive 
gift,  that  permits  ready  identincation  of  an 
Infidel  or  heathen  cause.  For  the  purist, 
there  are  no  gradations  of  virtue — no  com- 
promises between  Ideal  and  reality. 

Recently,  an  experienced  and  seemingly  so- 
phisticated government  servant  said  to  me, 
"Why  doesn't  the  Department  create  a  spe- 
cial board  for  the  sole  purpose  of  identi- 
fying the  public  interest?" 

A  good  question.  Yet  in  the  4  years  I've 
been  In  the  Department.  I  can't  recall  any. 
one  of  the  innumerable  controversies  where 
each  side  of  the  issue  wasn't  framed  plausi- 
bly In  terms  of  the  public  interest.  I've 
known  no  decision  made  by  Secretary  Udall 
which  hasn't  been  made  in  the  public  In- 
terest. Yet  the  controversies  have  been  deep 
and  vigorous,  and  many  have  reverberated 
in  the  halls  of  Congress  or  the  columns  of 
the  press  long  after  they  were  made.  In 
all  of  them  both  sides  of  the  controversy 
are  stated  in  terms  of  the  public  interest, 
and  In  most  of  them  both  sides  are  in  the 
public  interest,  in  greater  or  lesser  degree. 
But  choices  have  to  be  made  and  the  Job  of 
making  choices  cannot  be  delegated  by  the 
Secretary  to  a  board. 

Conservation  issues  are  public  issues.  Suc- 
cess in  the  task  of  conservation  requires 
mastery  of  the  workings  of  politics,  both 
internal  and  external.  I  have  found  that 
the  word  "external"  Includes,  in  a  special 
way.  International  politics.  Conservation 
presents  elemental  conflicts  of  values. 

If  the  politics  of  conservation  are  to  be 
worthy,  if  it  is  to  be  recognized  that  resource 
managers  must  communicate  to  the  public 
and  to  the  legislatures  a  sense  of  ethical 
urgency  rooted  in  a  felt  philosophy,  then  his- 


tory must  be  studied,  our  society  compre- 
hended, our  governmental  system  mastered. 
It  helps  to  recognize  that  these  are  the 
current  manifestations  of  a  long  tradition. 
Resource  Issues  have  been  political  Issues 
since  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic.  Jef- 
ferson and  Hamilton's  Ideological  struggle 
had  as  one  of  its  Ingredients  the  policies 
which  should  govern  in  settling  western 
lands.  In  the  last  decade.  Al  Sarena  held 
center  stage  while  the  pressvue  for  more 
open  space,  better  recreation  facilities,  more 
and  purer  water  piled  up.  This  accumula- 
tion is  our  political  Inheritance,  the  unfin- 
ished agenda  of  our  generation. 

The  techniques  of  achieving  political  goals 
for  conservation  were  never  more  effectively 
exhibited  than  they  were  at  the  hands  of 
the  first  Roosevelt  and  his  chief  lieutenant, 
Gifford  PInchot.  Roosevelt  made  his  name 
synonymous  with  conservation,  as  he  met 
both  the  Interests  and  their  legislative 
spokesmen  headon. 

By  a  pen's  stroke,  he  set  aside  public  lands 
for  forest  purposes  while  enrolled  enact- 
ments of  Congress  prohibiting  such  execu- 
tive action  sat  out  the  constitutional  waiting 
period  on  his  desk.  Forestry,  reclamation 
and  wildlife  protection  became  main  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  under  his 
tutelage. 

Teddy  Roosevelt  "ook  the  conservation 
movement  out  of  the  polite  conversation  of 
drawing  rooms  and  off  the  platforms  of  the 
lecture  circuit.  An  Ideal,  clothed  with  Vic- 
torian respectability,  becemne  an  objective  of 
public  policy — of  government  activity.  Con- 
servation was  made  an  object  of  political  con- 
test— where  it  has  been  ever  since,  not  only 
at  the  Federal  level  but  in  the  States  as  well. 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  task  In  establishing 
the  conservation  deal  ran  across  the  grain  of 
traditional  thinking.  He  had  to  first  estab- 
lish waste  as  something  close  to  immoral — 
and  then  worked  on  the  public  conscience  to 
see  that  it  reacted  accordingly.  The  sub- 
stantive Issues  of  his  day  were,  however, 
relatively  uncomplicated.  Techniques  of  for- 
est protection  were  direct,  elementary,  and 
easily  comprehended;  power  generation  and 
transmission  had  potential  for  the  future, 
but  comparatively  little  current  relevance; 
demands  upon  land  and  water  resources  were 
confined  to  single  uses,  uncomplicated  by 
competing  needs  Incompatible  with  each 
other. 

Now  our  population  has  almost  doubled 
and  its  mobility  multiplied  fivefold  or  ten- 
fold. 

Hetch  Hetchy  was  the  ancestor  of  today's 
truism:  That  one  man's  conservation  Ideal 
can  be  another's  desecration,  that  recrimina- 
tions among  allies  under  stress  can  draw  as 
much  blood  as  contests  between  ideological 
enemies. 

Any  number  of  parallel  situations  may  be 
cited  to  demonstrate  the  increasing  conflict 
between  and  among  interests  within  the  con- 
servation family  in  Its  broad  expanse.  The 
Steamboat  Springs  project,  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  the  reclamation  branch  of  the  family, 
foundered  upon  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  flooding  a  part  of  Dinosaur  Na- 
tional Monument.  The  filling  of  Glen  Can- 
yon Reservoir  is  already  underway,  but  the 
bitterness  over  failure  to  protect  Rainbow 
Bridge  against  water  Intrusion  will  not  be 
easily  forgotten.  Issues  such  as  these  find 
their  outlet  In  the  exercise  of  highly  de- 
veloped techniques  of  political  pressure. 

The  Issues  upon  which  the  conservation 
community  finds  Itself  divided  will  increase 
as  demands  for  scarce  land  increases.  The 
political  dimension  of  conservation  has  ex- 
panded In  ever-widening  circles  as  our  society 
and  our  technology  have  become  increasingly 
complex.  The  simple  "for"  or  "against"  Issue 
of  1900  now  assumes  overtones  of  the  bureau- 
cratic contest  for  policy  supremacy.  "Mul- 
tiple use"  becomes  a  slogan  to  block  the 
preservation   of  critically  needed  recreation 


values,  freedom  to  locate  mineral  claims 
argues  against  Inclusion  of  a  public  domain 
tract  In  either  a  forest  or  a  park.  Parks  sup- 
porters  are  accused  of  "locking  up"  resources 
because  they  regard  public  hunting  Incom- 
patible with  park  objectives.  The  pluralism 
of  modern  life  makes  extremely  complicated 
the  simple  faith  which  motivated  Thoreau 
Mulr,  Powell,  and  the  other  prophets  of  the 
good  life. 

I  have  spent  perhaps  more  time  than  I 
should  on  the  general  nature  of  modern  con- 
servation Issues  and  the  environmental  con- 
text In  which  they  must  be  decided.  But  I 
think  it  is  more  Important  that  these  con- 
cepts be  understood  than  that  we  compile  a 
catalog  of  specific  problems  and  the  programs 
designed  to  meet  them. 
Yet  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  any  Impression 

that  the  problems   are   Insurmountable or 

that  they  are  not  being  attacked  most  vigor- 
ously.   Neither  Is  the  case. 

The  88th  Congress  has  Justly  deserved  tlie 
title  of  "Conservation  Congress."  In  its  short 
2-year  span,  more  basic  conservation  laws 
were  passed  than  in  any  comparable  period- 
even  the  Roosevelt  years  were  less  productive. 
In  1964  alone  the  following  expressions  of 
national  policy  were  enacted  Into  law: 

A  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act  sets 
aside  certain  Federal  revenues  for  a  program 
of  land  acquisition  and  assistance  to  the 
States  in  meeting  our  burgeoning  outdoor 
recreation  demands. 

A  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
was  created  to  study  and  recommend  a  com- 
prehensive overhaul  of  the  laws  and  policies 
governing  the  management  and  disposal  of 
the  public  domain. 

The  Wilderness  Act  established  a  system 
of  primitive  areas  to  be  preserved  for  future 
enjoyment  and  study,  but  with  appropriate 
recognition  of  the  need  to  develop  certain 
resources,  principally  minerals,  within  such 
areas. 

Fourteen  new  units  were  added  to  the  na- 
tional park  system,  including  Fire  Island 
National  Seashore  and  Canyonlands  National 
Park. 

Appropriations  were  made  to  start  con- 
struction on  a  giant  Intertle  of  power  sys- 
tems In  the  Far  West,  designed  to  balance 
the  power  resotirces,  public  and  private  of  a 
region  spreading  from  Canada  to  the  lower 
Colorado. 

A  Water  Resotu-ces  Research  Act  provides 
authority  for  an  expanded  and  coordinated 
program  of  water  research,  with  emphasis  on 
Federal-State  cooperation  and  use  of  land- 
grant  college  facilities. 

"New  starts"  were  authorized  for  Federal 
reclamation  projects  in  Utah,  Idaho,  Colo- 
rado. Wyoming,  and  Washington  State. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  for  those  of  you 
engaged  in  the  fishing  Industry,  several  very 
Important  pieces  of  legislation  were  passed 
which  strengthened  the  research  programs 
of  the  individual  States  and  give  promise  of 
upgrading  at  long  last  the  domestic  commer- 
cial fishing  fleet. 

Now  all  of  you  are  experienced  enough  In 
the  ways  of  government  to  know  that  this 
kind  of  legislative  production  did  not  spring 
into  being,  full-blown.  In  the  course  of  1 
year.  Most  of  It  Is  the  culmination  of  long 
deliberation  and  hard  bargaining  going  back 
over  a  2-,  4-,  or  8-year  period.  It  represents, 
however,  a  high-water  mark  In  executive- 
legislative  cooperation,  because  Federal  land 
and  water  policies  are  uniquely  within  the 
congressional  prerogative. 

If.  as  I  predict,  these  conservation  ques- 
tions are  to  be  central  public  Issues  In  this 
and  the  next  decades,  then  we  can  profitably 
spend  our  time  considering  how  public  issues 
are  resolved  in  this  country. 

The  ultimate  arbiter  is  the  consensus  of 
the  people,  but  this  consensus  is  acceptable 
to  those  adversely  affected  only  as  the  inter- 
ested groups  like  your  association  and  others 
are  satisfied  that  the  processes  or  resolution 
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of  disputes  are  fair  and  equitable  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  constitutional  system. 

So  we  must  keep-  in  mind  that  it  Is  to  the 
Congress,  as  our  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment, that  land  managers — resource 
managers — must  look  for  the  articulation  of 
the  rules.  This  is  the  philosophy  behind  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission.  Only 
rules  derived  in  legal  fashion  will  be  fully 
honored  as  decisions  inevitably  become 
harder  and  harder. 

Perhaps  your  Interest — perhaps  you  In  the 
business  world  who  are  seemingly  remote 
from  some  of  these  Issues  will  see  that  your 
role  is  central,  too.  Perhaps  those  of  you 
whose  crop  is  from  the  sea  might  see  these 
issues  as  still  a  decade  or  two  away.  But 
history  as  I  read  it  does  illuminate.  I  hope 
you  will  agree. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  INITIATES 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  HISTORY  OF  THE 
1960'S 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  last 
summer  I  visited  the  photograph  col- 
lection in  the  Library  of  Congress  to  re- 
view pictures  taken  thoughout  the  coun- 
try during  the  New  Deal  period.  I  was 
amazed  at  the  number  of  excellent 
photographs  on  file,  and  the  history  of 
our  country  that  was  captured  so  dra- 
matically by  brilliant  photographers  of 
this  period.  Miss  Dorothea  Lange 
played  a  key  role  in  the  photographic 
record  of  the  1930's,  and  she  has  con- 
tinued to  press  for  greater  public  recog- 
nition of  the  need  to  maintain  a  photo- 
graphic history  of  our  times. 

I  have  considered  introducing  legis- 
lation providing  for  a  photographic  his- 
tory of  the  1960's. 

On  January  13,  President  Johnson 
issued  a  memorandum  to  his  depart- 
ment and  agency  heads  asking  that  they 
submit  to  him  each  month  three  photo- 
graphs which  they  feel  most  powerfully 
portray  American  life  in  their  area  of 
responsibility.  From  this  group  the 
President  will  select  one  photo  each 
month  to  be  designated  "The  President's 
Choice." 

I  wish  to  commend  the  President  for 
initiating  this  most  valuable  effort.  With 
a  minimum  of  expense,  we  shall  have  a 
visual  history  of  the  United  States  which 
will  be  of  immeasurable  benefit  to  gen- 
erations to  come. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  White 
House  press  release  dated  January  13, 
1965,  describing  the  President's  direc- 
tive be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  White   House, 

January  13.  1965. 

President  Johnson  today  announced  a 
White  House  program  of  photography. 


In  a  memorandum  to  the  heads  of  de- 
partments and  agencies,  he  stated:  "The  his- 
tory of  our  times  and  the  efforts  of  this  ad- 
ministration to  meet  the  challenges  of  today 
are  graphically  expressed  in  photographs  now 
being  made.  Photography  can  show  with 
peculiar  power  that  government  is  personal, 
that  we  are  concerned  with  human  beings, 
not  statistics." 

The  President  asked  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  submit  by  the  20th  of 
January,  and  on  the  first  of  each  month 
thereafter,  the  three  photographs  taken  In 
their  division  of  the  Government  which  most 
powerfully  portray  the  problems  of  America 
and  the  efforts  to  meet  them.  These  photo- 
graphs will  be  screened  by  a  group  of  out- 
standing photographers  consisting  of  Ansel 
Adams,  Walker  Evans,  W.  Eugene  Smith,  and 
John  Szarkowskl;  with  Mr.  Szarkowskl,  di- 
rector of  photography  of  the  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art  In  New  York  City,  serving  as  execu- 
tive director  of  the  group. 

Prom  the  photographs  recommended  by 
this  group,  the  President  will  select  one  each 
month  and  It  will  be  released  as  "The  Presi- 
dent's Choice."  It  is  the  President's  hope 
that  in  time  these  photographs  wiU  be  placed 
In  exhibitions  and  gathered  in  a  book  which 
will  capture  the  spirit  of  our  times. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded,  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered 


THE  VOTING  CRISIS  m  SELMA,  ALA. 

Mr.  JAVnS.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
dismay  of  the  whole  countiT  the  racial 
crisis  in  Selma,  Ala.,  is  daily  becoming 
more  serious,  with  hundreds  of  arrests 
Monday  and  hundreds  more  yesterday. 
What  is  most  shocking  about  it  is  that 
it  is  a  crisis  over  Selma's  Negro  citizens' 
right  to  vote,  a  right  which  all  Amer- 
icans. Southerners  as  well  as  Northerners, 
seem  to  agree  is  fundamental  and  in- 
alienable, whatever  their  feelings  on 
other  subjects.  This  is  probably  why 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  chose 
Selma  as  the  site  of  a  major  voter  regis- 
tration drive  last  month.  Up  to  that 
time  it  was  one  of  the  most  intransigent 
holdouts  from  the  general  pattern  of 
compliance  in  the  South  with  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

Since  the  voter  registration  drive  in 
Selma  began,  the  statistics  demonstrate 
the  extent  to  which  the  pattern  is  one  of 
seemingly  flagrant  disregard  for  the  law 
and  for  the  most  basic  right  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Close  to  2,000  Negroes  have  sought  to 
register  to  vot-e  in  Selma  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  drive.  In  January,  280  were 
arrested  while  waiting  at  the  courthouse; 
on  Monday,  264  more  were  arrested  along 
with  some  600  students  who  demonstrat- 
ed in  sympathy  with  those  waiting  to 
register;  and  yesterday  some  500  more 
were  arrested,  including  120  adults.  With 
all  this.  36  have  had  their  applications 
processed  in  1  week,  57  the  week  follow- 
ing that,  and  Monday  another  70.  Not  a 
single  Negro  has  been  actually  registered 
to  vote  yet,  since  none  of  the  processed 


applications  have  been  acted  upon.  The 
usual  period  before  notification  in  Selma 
is  about  6  weeks.  When  the  whole  la- 
borious effort  has  been  completed,  it  may 
only  result  in  increasing  the  number  of 
rejected  applications — rejections  based 
upon  Alabama's  difficult  and  arbitrary 
literacy  test  for  voting. 

Added  to  all  this  frustration,  and  aris- 
ing from  it,  is  the  danger  of  physical 
violence  which  hangs  like  a  pall  over  the 
long  line  of  registrants  in  Selma.  It  has 
exploded  on  several  occasions  already  in 
the  past  few  weeks,  and  it  could  again 
if  something  is  not  done  soon  to  remedy 
the  situation. 

Dr.  King  has  outlined  the  hurdles  faced 
by  Negroes  in  Selma  who  want  to  do  no 
more  than  exercise  the  right  to  vote:  A 
city  ordinance  against  parading  without 
a  license  is  used  to  discourage  applicants 
from  coming  to  the  courthouse  in  groups, 
when  a  Negro  in  Selma  cannot  be  ex- 
pected, after  decades  of  intimidation,  to 
try  to  do  so  in  any  other  way;  the  county 
sheriff  James  Clark,  is  apparently  dedi- 
cated to  making  the  process  of  register- 
ing as  dangerous  for  Negroes  as  possible; 
the  registration  officials  are  seemii^ly 
engaged  in  a  slowdown,  since  despite  a 
court  order  requiring  100  applicants  to 
be  processed  each  day,  Monday's  total 
of  70  was  the  highest  to  date  actually  to 
be  processed;  finally,  even  if  these  hur- 
dles could  be  cleared,  there  remains  Ala- 
bama's literacy  test.  Selma's  pattern  of 
resistance  is  clear  enough  now.  In  one 
Alabama  county,  where  a  Federal  referee 
has  finally  been  appointed  under  the 
1957  and  1960  Civil  Rights  Acts,  the  only 
result  has  been  an  increased  rate  of 
flunking  the  literacy  test. 

All  these  facts  are  before  the  Federal 
courts  in  a  half  dozen  pending  lawsuits, 
four  of  them  brought  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment. The  arrests  Monday  and  yes- 
terday and  the  siunmary  contempt  pen- 
alties meted  out  Monday  against  some  of 
the  picketers  should  be  added  to  the  suits 
still  pending  before  the  three-judge  Fed- 
eral district  court,  and  I  have  asked  the 
Justice  Department  to  go  into  this  ques- 
tion. I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Department  is  alert  to  the  events  in 
Selma  and  will  move  rapidly  to  obtain 
relief  under  the  law  where  it  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

However,  there  are  apparently  limits 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal  law  to 
protect  voting  rights,  and  the  Selma  sit- 
uation should  also  be  watched  closely  to 
see  whether  additional  law  is  now  neces- 
sary. For,  this  crisis  again  underscores 
the  need  for  legislative  proposals  to  re- 
solve this  kind  of  seeming  paralysis  in 
the  voting  system  of  a  State.  It  may 
well  show  that  Federal  legislation  is  re- 
quired authorizing  the  appointment  of 
Federal  registrars  who  would  themselves 
be  empowered  to  register  citizens  to  vote. 
The  crucial  point  here  is  that  this  dan- 
gerous confrontation  is  avoidable.  The 
people  of  Selma  have  every  reason  to  im- 
plement now  what  all  America  knows: 
that  the  right  to  vote  is  the  very  heart 
of  the  democratic  system  and  will  not  be 
denied  on  grounds  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin.  To  endeavor 
to  do  otherwise  is  to  play  King  Canute 
with  the  sea  and  jeopardizes  domestic 
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tranquillity  and  security.  I  deeply  be- 
lieve the  people  of  Selma  can  find  the 
way  if  they  determine  in  their  minds  to 
do  so. 

My  main  reason  for  making  this  state- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  that  I 
do  not  believe  that  situations  in  the 
country  as  serious  as  this  one,  which  is 
widely  discussed  and  commented  upon, 
should  be  merely  swept  under  the  rug 
and  not  noted  in  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "On 
Winning  the  Right  To  Vote."  from  last 
night's  New  York  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  Winning  the  Right  To  Vote 

The  arrest  of  Martin  Luther  King  and  700 
Selma  Negroes  should  serve  to  highlight  the 
single  most  dramatic  statistic  about  the 
voter  registration  drive  in  Selma.  Desolte 
all  the  long  hours  of  waiting,  of  demonstra- 
tions and  Jaillngs.  not  a  single  Negro  is 
known  to  have  succeeded  in  registering. 

Those  Negroes  who.  by  patient  persistence, 
have  managed  to  get  into  the  office  of  the 
board  of  registrars  were  confronted  with 
questions  such  as:  "If  no  national  candidate 
for  Vice  President  receives  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  vote,  how  is  a  Vice  President 
chosen?  In  such  cases  how  many  votes  must 
a  person  receive  to  become  Vice  President?" ' 

How  many  New  Yorkers  would  qualify  to 
vote  If  they  were  obliged  to  answer  such 
questions? 

There  is  only  one  way  to  cut  through  the 
massive  barriers  of  force,  procedure,  and 
subterfuge  erected  to  keep  the  Negro  from 
voting.  That  is  to  enact  legislation  In  Con- 
gress establishing  a  system  of  Federal  voting 
registrars. 

Such  a  law  would  authorize  a  Federal  reg- 
istrar to  move  into  a  community  like  Selma, 
set  up  shop  In  the  local  post  office  and  begin 
to  register  the  disenfranchised  Negro  voters. 

The  right  to  vote  will  remain  a  slogan,  not 
a  reality.  In  too  many  places  until  such  a 
law  is  enacted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  1  additional 
minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  feel,  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  bipartisan  group  which  tra- 
ditionally sponsors  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion, that  this  crisis  may  very  well  show 
that  we  still  have  not  gotten  abreast  of 
the  situation,  and  that  the  only  way  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  is  to  give  power 
to  Federal  registrars  to  register  voters  to 
finally  break  the  iniquitous  system  that, 
somehow  or  other,  keeps  people  from  ex- 
ercising one,  single,  unquestionably  cher- 
ished American  right — the  right  to  vote. 


POPULATION  EXPLOSION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  had  occasion  to  speak  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  about  the  enormous  growth  of 
public  sentiment  in  support  of  voluntary 
measures  of  population  control,  both  in- 
side, and  outside  the  United  States. 

This  morning's  Wall  Street  Jo'^mal 
carries  on  its  front  page  a  most  enlight- 
ening article,  entitled  "Birth-Control 
Push:  Federal,  Local  Agencies  Begin  To 
Move  Deeper  Into  Controversial  Field — 
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Cities,  Counties  Open  Over  680  Clinics — 
United  States  Is  Making  Poverty  Funds 
Available — Raising  a  Storm  in  Milwau- 
kee." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  article  which  appeared  in  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BiRTH-CONTROL  PUSH:  FEDERAL,  LOCAL  AGEN- 
CIES Begin  To  Move  Deeper  Into  Contro- 
versial Field — Cities,  Counties  Open 
Over  680  Clinics — United  States  Is  Mak- 
ing Poverty  Funds  Available — Raising  a 
Storm  in  Milwaukee 

(By  Richard  D.  James) 
Chicago. — State  and  local  governments  are 
rapidly  invading  an  area  they  once  regarded 
as  strictly  off  limits  and  loaded  with  politi- 
cal dynamite — birth  control. 

This  week  the  Baltimore  City  Health  De- 
partment began  operating  five  birth-control 
clinics,  providing  both  advice  and  contra- 
ceptives, with  $10,000  in  city  funds  allocated 
to  carry  the  program  through  1965.  It's  es- 
timated the  program  will  serve  about  3,600 
women  this  year. 

Last  year  the  California  Board  of  Public 
Health  began  urging  county  health  depart- 
ments to  set  up  public  birth-control  pro- 
grams. As  a  result,  a  dozen  counties  opened 
such  clinics  in  1964,  and  another  dozen  are 
expected  to  open  them  in  the  next  6  months, 
says  Dr.  Leslie  Corsa  of  the  State  health  de- 
partment. 

These  two  efforts  are  typical  of  hundreds 
scattered  across  the  country.  It's  estimated 
that  cities  and  counties  in  21  States  now  are 
running  more  than  680  public  birth-control 
clinics,  up  from  470  clinics  in  only  11  States 
a  year  ago.  The  number  of  mothers  receiv- 
ing help  through  these  facilities  Jumped 
sharply  to  175,000  last  year  from  75,000  in 
1963  and  about  50,000  in  1960,  says  the 
Planned  Parenthood-World  Population  Coun- 
cU. 

FEDERAL  EFFORT  GROWS 

Moving  into  the  field,  too.  though  at  a 
more  cautious  pace,  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. As  part  of  the  antipoverty  war,  it  is 
offering  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  birth  control 
for  the  first  time.  Already  one  project  has 
been  approved,  and  applications  from  three 
other  cities  are  pending.  Corpus  Christl, 
Tex.,  last  month  was  granted  $8,500  in  Fed- 
eral funds  to  run  birth-control  clinics  for 
married  women  in  poverty-stricken  areas  in- 
habited by  Negro  and  Spanish-speaking 
citizens. 

The  growing  role  of  governments  in  birth 
control  generally  represents  a  major  change 
in  policy.  Though  the  dissemination  of 
birth-control  information  and  devices  has 
not  been  legally  barred  in  most  communities, 
the  usual  custom  in  government  medical 
programs  has  been  either  to  Ignore  the  mat- 
ter completely  or  to  refer  patients  to  private 
birth-control  clinics.  As  a  practical  matter, 
contraceptive  aid  was  available  in  the  main 
only  to  women  who  could  afford  the  services 
of  a  private  physician.  It  generally  was  de- 
nied to  women  whose  poverty  and  high  repro- 
ductive rate  made  them  the  most  likely  can- 
didates for  birth-control  assistance. 

The  present  effort  by  public  agencies  is 
aimed  mostly  at  promoting  birth  control 
among  welfare  recipients  and  low-income 
families.  By  spending  tax  money  to  run 
clinics,  buy  and  distribute  contraceptives, 
and  supply  information  and  counsel  on  fam- 
ily planning  for  these  people,  public  health 
and  welfare  workers  hope  to  save  much 
greater  sums  now  going  to  provide  expensive 
medical  care  for  expectant  mothers  and  to 
sunport  unwanted  children  who  wind  up  on 
relief  rolls. 


A  FACTOR  IN  WELFARE  RISE? 


Public  health  and  welfare  authorities  con- 
tend the  lack  of  access  to  modern,  effective 
child-spacing  methods  is  an  Important  rea- 
son why  more  than  half  of  the  7,800,000  per- 
sons on  relief  in  this  country  are  mothers 
and  their  dependent  children.  The  lack  of 
birth-control  Information,  it's  argued,  also 
helps  explain  why  this  aid  to  dependent 
children  (ADC)  relief  group  has  soared  to 
more  than  4  million  persons  from  2.2  million 
in  1955.  Total  ADC  payments  now  run  over 
$1.5  billion  a  year,  compared  with  $639  mil- 
lion in  1955. 

Partly  because  authorities  see  it  as  a  way 
to  reduce  this  huge  burden,  tax-supported 
family  planning  is  bound  to  continue  grow- 
ing, perhaps  even  more  rapidly  than  to  date. 
"There  is  a  lot  of  Interest  that  hasn't  yet 
been  put  Into  action,  so  I'm  sure  this  will  be 
a  burgeoning  affair,"  forecasts  Dr.  Johan 
W.  Eliot,  assistant  professor  of  maternal  and 
child  health  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Another  reason  Dr.  Eliot  and  others  see  in- 
creased activity  ahead  is  what  a  high  U.S. 
Public  Health  official  in  V/ashington  calls  a 
change  In  attitude  on  a  very  broad  base  to- 
ward recognizing  that  family  planning  is  a 
problem. 

A    PRESIDENTIAL    STEP 

Evidence  of  such  a  change  cropped  up  just 
a  few  weeks  ago  when  President  Johnson  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  warned  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  population  explosion  and 
said  the  Federal  Government  had  a  respon- 
sibility to  do  something  about  it.  This  Is  the 
furthest  any  President  has  ever  gone  In  pub- 
licly throwing  Federal  support  behind  family 
planning.  Some  have  Interpreted  the  Presi- 
dent's comment  as  foreshadowing  further 
steps  by  the  Government  Into  the  birth- 
control  field. 

The  moves,  if  they  come,  are  certain  to  be 
slow  and  deliberate  in  hopes  that  major  op- 
position from  the  Nation's  45  million  Catho- 
lics could  thus  be  avoided.  The  Catholic 
Church  condemns  the  use  of  artificial  birth- 
control  methods,  including  pills,  as  Immoral. 
The  only  legitimate  natural  means,  in  the 
view  of  the  church,  is  the  rhythm  technique, 
which  requires  periodic  continence. 

Even  here,  however,  signs  of  a  changing 
attitude  on  family  planning  are  to  be  found. 
A  commission  of  Catholic  bishops  and  cardi- 
nals Is  studying  the  church's  birth-control 
stand  and  will  report  its  recommendations 
to  the  full  session  of  the  Vatican  Council  n 
when  It  resiunes  in  Rome  this  September. 

The  growth  of  public  birth-control  pro- 
grams has  been  particularly  vigorous  of  late. 
Besides  the  new  programs  in  Baltimore,  Cali- 
fornia, and  elsewhere,  activity  is  climbing 
sharply  in  seven  southern  States  which  have 
long-standing  policies  encouraging  counties 
to  operate  public  birth-control  clinics. 

Alabama,  for  one,  has  sponsored  a  birth- 
control  program  at  public  expense  for  the 
past  20  years,  and  63  of  the  State's  67  counties 
operate  clinics.  However,  their  major  growth 
has  come  in  Just  the  past  4  years.  During 
this  period  the  number  of  mothers  receiving 
family-planning  assistance  "has  at  least 
doubled  to  10,000  a  year,"  says  Dr.  Harold  H. 
Klingler  of  the  State  health  department. 

Florida,  which  has  favored  publicly  fi- 
nanced birth  control  for  15  years,  spent 
$25,000  last  year  to  supply  contraceptives  to 
county  projects,  compared  with  an  outlay 
of  only  $1,000  in  1961,  reports  "Dr.  David  L. 
Crane,  a  State  health  official.  The  number  of 
Florida  counties  operating  clinics- now  totals 
61.  compared  with  only  13  in  1962. 

There's  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that  the 
number  and  size  of  family  planning  programs 
operated  by  public  agencies  will  continue  to 
expand.  At  a  February  17  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Health,  Dr.  Eric  Oldberg. 
board  president,  will  Introduce  a  resolution 
which,  if  adopted,  will  pave  the  way  for  the 
city  to  run  birth-control  clinics  for  the  first 
time.    Dr.  Oldberg  is  optimistic  that  the  pro- 
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gram  will  be  approved  and  that  Mayor 
Richard  Daley  will  support  it.  If  so.  Dr.  Old- 
berg expects  to  have  the  clinics  operating  in 
the  city's  34-maternal -child  health  centers  In 
second  quarter  of  this  year. 

Several  State  legislatures  are  weighing  re- 
quests for  funds  to  expand  new  birth-control 
programs.  Oregon  lawmakers  are  debating  a 
request  for  $135,000  by  the  State  welfare  de- 
partment for  the  2  years  beginning  July  1  so 
It  can  buy  contraceptives  for  up  to  4,000  wel- 
fare recipients.  The  State's  first  county 
birth-control  clinic  opened  In  November, 
and  several  others  are  expected  to  open  soon, 
says  Dr.  Carl  Ashley  of  the  State  health 
department. 

TENNESSEE  EFFORT  EXPANDS 

Tennessee  Gov.  Frank  G.  Clement  has 
asked  his  State's  legislature  to  vote  added 
funds  to  finance  a  State  health  department 
program  calling  for  outlays  of  up  to  $35,000 
in  the  coming  2  years  for  drugs  and  supplies 
for  county  family-planning  clinics.  The 
number  of  county  programs  in  the  State  has 
Increased  to  19  from  just  1  a  year  ago,  and 
5  more  will  begin  shortly,  says  Dr.  R.  H. 
Hutcheson,  State  health  commissioner. 

Perhaps  more  important  because  of  the  na- 
tional precedent  involved.  President  Johnson 
has  asked  Congress  to  appropriate  $85,000  for 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment's birth-control  program,  more  than 
double  the  $25,000  Congress  allotted  to  get 
the  program  going  last  April. 

One  reason  public  officials  are  encouraged 
to  seek  more  birth-control  money  is  the  gen- 
erally widespread  support  shown  so  far  for 
the  Government  projects.  "The  support  has 
been  spectacular,"  says  Detroit  Health  Com- 
missioner Dr.  John  J.  Hanlon  in  discussing 
the  city's  month-old  birth-control  program. 
"We  have  a  Catholic  mayor,  and  I  discussed 
the  program  with  him  and  he  publicly  took 
a  stand  in  favor  of  it." 

Before  Dr.  Page  Seekford,  county  medical 
director  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  started  a 
birth-control  clinic  last  July— the  first  in  the 
State — he  sent  questionnaires  to  the  local 
politicians  and  the  medical  society.  "The 
response  was  in  favor  of  going  ahead,  and 
we  got  editorial  support  from  both  local 
newspapers  too,"  he  sajrs. 

ILLINOIS  FUROR  SUBSIDES 

In  other  areas,  once  fierce  opposition  is 
now  crumbling.  It  appears,  for  instance,  that 
an  Illinois  legislative  birth-control  commis- 
sion will  recommend  next  month  an  exten- 
sion of  the  State's  birth-control  program  to 
all  of  the  52,000  woman,  wed  or  unwed,  on 
the  State's  welfare  rolls  who  request  help. 
In  1963  Catholic  criticism  and  controversy 
over  the  morality  of  aiding  the  unwed  forced 
Gov.  Otto  Kerner  to  limit  the  program  to 
12,000  married  women  on  relief. 

"Personally,  I  still  dislike  the  idea  of  giving 
contraceptives  to  unmarried  women,"  says 
State  Senator  Morgan  Finley,  who  led  the 
anti-birth-control  fight  In  the  last  legislative 
session  and  who  heads  the  commission. 
"But  after  the  hearings  I  find  it  actually 
bolls  down  to  the  lesser  of  two  evils — giving 
birth-control  information  to  the  unwed  or 
face  the  continuing  explosion  of  ADC  rolls." 

But  in  at  least  one  instance,  a  proposed 
birth-control  program  has  not  been  warmly 
received.  A  Milwaukee  request  for  $45,000 
In  Federal  antipoverty  money  to  run  five 
birth-control  clinics  has  evoked  a  storm  of 
protest  and  created  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
Federal  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  will 
approve  the  request.  The  agency  has  indi- 
cated that  local  agreement  on  a  program 
would  be  needed  before  a  project  would  be 
approved. 

The  Milwaukee  Common  Council,  the  city's 
governing  body.  Is  objecting  to  the  plan.  So 
is  a  group  of  citizens  called  the  Civic  Aware- 
ness   Committee,    which    is    distributing    a 


statement  urging  opposition  on  medical 
grounds,  and  so  i£  another  citizens'  group 
which  is  circulating  petitions  requesting  Gov. 
Warren  P.  Knowles,  who  has  the  final  word, 
to  veto  the  plan.  Catholic  Archbishop  Wil- 
liam E.  Cousins  of  the  Milwaukee  archdiocese, 
whose  orginal  statement  was  widely  inter- 
preted as  favoring  the  plan,  has  amended 
that  stand  lately  and  now  questions  whether 
there  is  either  local  consensus  or  need  for 
the  program. 

The  expansion  of  public  birth-control  pro- 
grams has  provided  a  major  new  market  for 
drug  companies  selling  contraceptives.  It's 
estimated  that  the  industry  this  year  will 
sell  $4  million  worth  of  oral  contraceptives, 
measured  at  retail  prices,  to  Government 
birth-control  programs,  up  from  only  $1.8 
million  last  year.  "This  year  the  public 
programs  will  be  the  fastest  growing  segment 
of  the  whole  oral  contraceptive  market," 
says  William  L.  Searle,  marketing  vice  presi- 
dent of  G.  D.  Searle,  which  manufactures 
the  contraceptive  Enovld. 

Though  it's  too  early  to  tell  definitely, 
there  are  indications  that  public  birth-con- 
trol programs  do  effectively  lower  birth  rates 
among  low-income  families  and  thereby  re- 
duce relief  spending.  A  State-run  clinic 
near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  figures  it  has  pre- 
vented at  least  130  pregnancies  among  the 
200  women  served  since  the  clinic  opened 
15  months  ago.  "We've  had  only  8  preg- 
nancies, and  the  normal  rate  in  this  group 
would  have  been  140  to  160,"  says  Dr.  Hutch- 
eson, State  health  commissioner. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  very  much,  as  a 
result  of  the  breakthrough  which  has  oc- 
curred in  the  field  of  population  control 
since  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
iMr.  FulbrightI,  and  I  began  to  speak 
in  the  Senate  with  reference  to  this  prob- 
lem, we  shall  be  able  to  take  necessary 
action  both  at  home  and  abroad  to  bring 
to  every  citizen  of  the  world  information 
necessary  to  enable  parents  to  regulate 
the  size  of  their  families  in  accordance 
with  their  own  choice;  and  thus  make 
progress  in  preventing  economic  distress 
which  is  already  occurring,  and  which  is 
sure  to  increase  as  time  goes  on,  result- 
ing from  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands— indeed,  millions — of  unwanted 
children  are  being  born  every  year  be- 
cause their  parents  do  not  have  the  type 
of  information  to  enable  them  to  engage 
in  the  type  of  family  planning  they 
would  like  to  engage  in. 


LAW-ENFORCEMENT  WIRETAPPING 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
recently  the  Christian  Century  published 
articles  by  two  law  school  professors  ad- 
vancing arguments  for  and  against  law- 
enforcement  wiretapping. 

Being  opposed  to  law-enforcement 
wiretapping,  I  found  the  article  by  Prof. 
Herman  Schwartz  most  impressive. 
Professor  Schwartz  was  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Antitrust  Subcommittee  stafif  be- 
fore he  joined  the  faculty  of  the  law 
school  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo. 

Professor  Schwartz  points  out  with 
clarity  the  grave  dangers  of  law-enforce- 
ment wiretapping.  I  believe  all  who  read 
the  article  will  find  it  interesting  and  en- 
lightening. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reflections  in  Opposition 
(Bv  Herman  Schwartz,  associate  professor  of 

law  at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at 

Buffalo) 

Wiretapping  seems  to  raise  one  of  the 
sharpest  conflicts  between  individual  liberty 
and  effective  law  enforcement;  specifically, 
how  can  one  fight  organized  crime  without 
unnecessarily  invading  the  citizen's  privacy? 
Put  this  way,  the  problem  seems  resolvable 
only  by  a  compromise  or  "balanced"  solu- 
tion such  as  that  currently  being  supported 
by  a  few  articulate  prosecutors,  a  solution 
which  would  permit  a  limited  amount  of 
wiretapping,  restricted  to  the  investigation  of 
a  few  major  crimes  and  closely  supervised 
and  controlled  by  the  courts  in  all  but  na- 
tional security  cases.  Such  a  narrowly  re- 
stricted invasion  of  privacy  seems  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  smashing  organized  crime, 
especially  since,  as  is  often  noted,  we  are 
dealing  only  with  the  privacy  of  criminals. 

Unfortunately,  this  reasonable  compromise 
is  no  compromise  at  all.  Physical  and  other 
inherent  factors  virtually  preclude  any 
meaningful  limitations;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  invasion  of  privacy  is  far  greater  than 
at  first  appears.  The  same  factors  preclude 
effective  supervision  by  the  courts;  Indeed, 
experience  has  shown  that  many  courts  do 
not  even  try  to  exercise  any  control.  More- 
over, there  are  indications  that  the  so-called 
dilemma  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and 
that  wiretapping  may  not  be  quite  as  indis- 
pensable as  is  often  claimed. 

X 

The  bedrock  assumption  on  which  the  case 
for  court-authorized  wiretapping  rests  is 
that  the  invasion  of  privacy  by  means  of  a 
wiretap  is  no  different  in  quality  or  degree 
from  that  produced  by  a  conventional 
search.  Since  judicial  supervision  is  con- 
sidered effective  protection  for  the  latter, 
why  treat  wiretapping  differently?  This  as- 
sumption is  completely  unwarranted,  for  a 
tap  represents  an  immeasurably  greater  In- 
trusion Into  the  privacy  of  not  one  but  many 
people. 

Moreover,  unlike  the  conventional  search, 
wiretapping  is  inherently  unlimitable.  The 
invasion  of  a  home  under  a  search  warrant 
must  and  can  be  narrowly  limited  to  a 
specific  place  armed  or  occupied  by  a  specific 
person,  and  to  specified  Items  therein.  A 
policeman  is  not  authorized  to  enter  any 
suspicious  area  simply  in  the  hope  of  finding 
something  that  may  turn  out  to  be  usefvil. 
Limitation  and  specificity  are  essential  to  a 
valid  search  under  a  warrant,  and  there  is  no 
inherent  reason  why  these  restrictions  cannot 
be  observed  and  enforced.  A  wiretap,  how- 
ever, cannot  possibly  be  kept  within  such 
bounds.  Whereas  a  conventional  search  is 
limited  to  a  specified  place  and  item,  a  wire- 
tap catches  not  only  all  the  telephone  con- 
versations of  the  suspect  at  the  place  where 
he  is  calling  or  is  called,  but  also  of  many 
other  persons  and  conversations. 

As  to  the  suspect,  all  of  his  calls  are  over- 
heard, no  matter  how  intimate,  irrelevant  or 
even  legally  or  constitutionally  privileged 
they  may  be.  Thtis,  in  the  Coplon  case  in 
1950,  the  Government  tapped  conversations 
between  the  defendant  and  her  attorney 
during  the  trial,  thereby  violating  her  con- 
stitutional right  to  counsel.  And  a  Queens 
County,  N.Y.,  district  attorney  has  wire- 
tapped in  abortion  cases,  thereby  eaves- 
dropping on  the  statutorUy  privileged 
physician-patient  conversations. 

A  wiretap's  intrusion  does  not  stop  with 
the  suspect  and  any  other  persons  using  his 
phone.  It  also  catches  all  p>ersons  who  are 
called  by  the  suspect  and  by  others  using  the 
tapped  phone  as  well  as  aU  those  who  call 
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any  of  these  people  on  that  phone,  regardless 
of  the  total  irrelevance  of  any  ot  these  con- 
versations to  a  valid  police  purpose.  It  has 
been  reported  that  in  the  course  of  tapping 
a  single  telephone  a  police  agent  recorded 
conversations  involving  at  the  otlier  end  the 
JuUiard  School  of  Music,  the  Brooklyn  Law 
School,  Consolidated  Radio  Artists,  Western 
Union,  the  Mercantile  National  Bank,  several 
restaurants,  a  drxig  store,  a  real  estate  com- 
pany, many  lawyers,  a  stationary  store,  a  dry 
cleaner,  numerous  bars,  a  garage,  the  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Co..  a  health  club,  the 
Medical  Bureau  To  Aid  Spanish  Democracy, 
dentists,  brokers,  engineers,  and  a  New  York 
police  station. 

Wiretapping's  broad  sweep  is  most  ap- 
parent where  public  telephones  are  tapped. 
Of  3,588  telephones  tapped  by  New  York 
City  police  1953-54,  for  example.  1.617 — al- 
most half — were  public  telephones.  It  Is 
Inevitable  that  in  these  cases  only  an  In- 
finitesimal number  of  the  Intercepted  calls 
were  made  by  the  suspect  or  by  anyone  re- 
motely connected  with  him.  The  same  holds 
true  for  taps  on  the  phones  of  hotel  switch- 
boards, law  firms  and  large  corporations. 
All  such  taps  Invade  the  privacy  of  thou- 
sands of  people — and  once  the  tap  is  In, 
nothing  can  be  done  to  curb  Its  operation. 
The  inherently  dragnet  nature  of  any  tap 
thus   precludes   any  meaningful   limitation. 

Because  of  the  inherently  unlimited 
scope  of  electronic  eavesdropping,  a 
court  cannot  control  wiretapping  in  the  way 
It  controls  more  traditional  searches.  Its 
power  Is  also  weakened  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  tap  must  necessarily  remain  secret 
and  because  of  certain  other  realities  of 
practical  Jurisprudence. 

The  traditional  search  and  seizure  for 
tangible  Items  cannot  be  kept  hidden,  where- 
as almost  all  wiretaps  are  likely  to  remain 
secret.  As  New  York  District  Attorney  FYank 
S.  Hogan  has  pointed  out,  most  taps  are 
Installed  not  to  obtain  material  for  use  in 
court,  where  they  might  be  subject  to  chal- 
lenge, but  solely  as  leads  to  other  evidence. 
The  defendant  must  find  out  and  prove 
whether  any  of  the  evidence  introduced 
against  him  Is  In  fact  derived  from  wire- 
tapping. According  to  a  Yale  Law  Journal 
study  some  years  ago.  Federal  Judges  have 
been  very  reluctant  to  permit  such  an  In- 
quiry, and  the  rule  excluding  wiretap  evi- 
dence from  Federal  courts  has  proved  an 
Illusory  safeguard.  There  Is  no  reason  to 
think  that  defendants  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful In  tracing  wiretap  evidence  In  State 
courts. 

The  small  probability  of  a  challenge  to  the 
propriety  of  a  wiretap  order  invariably  makes 
for  lax  Judicial  scrutiny  of  the  application, 
especially  where  Judges  are  overworked  or 
otherwise  unable  to  make  a  close  study  of 
papers.  Some  Judges  are,  of  course,  more 
prosecution-minded  than  others,  and  prac- 
ticing lawyers  know  that  careful  Judge  shop- 
ping is  one  of  the  most  Important  and  wide- 
ly practiced  skills  of  any  successful  law 
practice.  This  may  be  one  reason  why  New 
York  district  attorneys  assert  that  although 
they  have  occasionally  been  required  to 
modify  their  supporting  papers,  they  have 
never  been  denied  a  wiretap  order. 

Nor  does  experience  with  a  court  order  sys- 
tem provide  any  basis  for  faith.  For  sev- 
eral years  such  systems  have  been  In  effect 
In  New  York  and  a  few  other  States.  An 
extensive  2-year  study  concluded  that  "the 
experience  of  the  statutes  throughout  the 
country  providing  for  Judicial  supervision 
has  been  very  bad.  Law  enforcement  officers 
have  had  no  difficulty  obtaining  a  court  or- 
der when  they  wanted  it.  Judges  who  are 
"tough"  are  Just  bypassed.  In  addition. 
police  officers  have  shown  complete  impa- 
tience with  the  court  order  system  and  more 
often  have  engaged  In  wiretapping  without 
a  court  order  than  with  a  court  order." 
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But  what  of  organized  crime?  Surely  the 
urgent  need  for  wiretapping  as  an  investi- 
gative technique  overrides  the  unavoidable 
danger  to  Individual  liberty.  After  all,  when 
criminals  can  avail  themselves  of  the  most 
modern  devices,  how  can  one  restrict  the 
police  to  horse-and-buggy  methods? 

Such  an  argument  has  first-blush  appeal 
but  little  more.  In  the  first  place,  many  law 
enforcement  officials  do  not  agree  that  wire- 
tapping is  Indispensable.  Among  such  offi- 
cials are  the  present  and  former  attorneys 
general  of  California.  Pennsylvania,  Missouri, 
Delaware,  and  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  district 
attorneys  from  Philadelphia  and  from  Cook 
County,  111.  In  a  recent  congressional  sur- 
vey only  13  out  of  45  State  attorneys  general 
called  for  wiretapping  authority;  most  ex- 
pressed no  opinion  and  6  were  fiatly  opposed. 

On  the  Federal  level  enthusiasm  for  wire- 
tapping is  relatively  new.  Although  FBI  Di- 
rector J.  Edgar  Hoover  now  appears  con- 
verted to  the  ranks  of  Its  champions,  at 
various  times  In  the  past  he  has  called  it 
archaic,  inefficient,  and  "a  handicap  to  the 
development  of  sound  investigational  tech- 
niques." And  in  March  1961,  early  In  his 
term,  former  Attorney  General  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  In  an  Interview  published  In  Look 
expressed  a  strong  aversion  to  wiretapping. 

State  legislative  committees  In  California 
and  New  Jersey  have  concluded,  after  hear- 
ings and  study,  that  the  value  of  wiretapping 
is  far  outweighed  by  the  dangers  to  privacy. 
Several  State  Judges  with  years  of  experience 
have  come  to  the  same  conclusion;  for  ex- 
ample. New  York  State  Justice  Samuel  Hof- 
stadter  has  declared  that  his  record  of  wire- 
tapping results  "showed  some  arrests  and 
fewer  convictions  and  then  rarely,  If  ever,  for 
a  heinous  offense." 

There  Is  much  evidence  that  Federal  law 
enforcement  Is  quite  effective  without  wire- 
tapping. The  Attorney  General's  report  for 
the  past  few  years  show  great  success  in  the 
fight  against  organized  crime,  narcotics,  and 
gambling,  even  without  this  power.  Indeed, 
wiretapping  is  rarely  mentioned  in  any  Fed- 
eral statements  on  law  enforcement  except 
in  testimony  in  support  of  wiretapping  au- 
thority. 

Even  in  Internal  security  matters  it  has 
never  been  shown  that  wiretapping  is  neces- 
sary or  even  useful.  As  Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr., 
told  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  1962 : 
"We  can  be  sure  that  If  this  wiretapping 
which  has  been  going  on  since  1939  had  pro- 
duced effective  results,  they  would  have  been 
presented  to  the  public  In  support  of  this 
request  for  further  wiretapping  authority." 

An  even  weaker  case  Is  made  for  State 
wiretapping.  Although  many  of  the  argu- 
ments for  its  use  are  couched  In  States 
rights  terms  (each  State  should  be  able  to 
protect  itself  against  crime),  the  Inextrica- 
bly Interstate  nature  of  a  telephone  system 
precludes  such  insularity.  If  the  State  of 
Illinois  attempts  to  safeguard  the  privacy  of 
her  residents  by  banning  wiretapping,  her 
efforts  will  be  frustrated  by  New  York's 
lesser  concern  for  the  privacy  of  her  resi- 
dents. Each  time  a  conversation  takes  place 
between  Chicago  and  New  York,  regardless 
of  who  Initiates  it,  what  Its  purpose  is,  or 
how  intimate  and  confidential  its  nature, 
that  conversation  will  be  subject  to  eaves- 
dropping by  New  York  police. 

The  primary  Justification  for  local  wire- 
tapping authority  is  again  the  need  to  fight 
gambling  and  organized  crime,  especially 
traffic  in  narcotics.  There  is  no  evidence, 
however,  that  where  it  has  been  used  wire- 
tapping has  been  particularly  effective  In 
combating  those  evils.  New  York  has  per- 
mitted its  officers  to  tap  for  years,  yet  there 
is  no  evidence  that  It  has  coped  with  illegal 
gambling  any  better  than  has  Philadelphia 
or  Chicago,  where  all  wiretapping  is  for- 
bidden. Indeed,  it  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  the  difficulty  in  fighting  gambling 


and  organized  vice — the  other  area  where 
wiretapping  Is  widely  resorted  to — is  not 
that  the  investigative  techniques  are  in- 
adequate; it  is,  rather,  that  the  public  is 
indifferent  and  that  the  police  have  a  tend- 
ency to  be  lax,  Inept,  and  not  Infrequently 
corrupt. 

Hardly  a  year  goes  by  without  some 
startling  revelations  of  police  tleups  with 
gamblers.  The  most  recent  revelations  con- 
cern the  New  York  police,  where  corruption 
in  connection  with  gambling  may  well  have 
gone  very  high  indeed  and  may  have  in- 
volved a  telephone  company  employee. 
There  were  similar  revelations  in  1950,  and 
there  have  been  others  in  numerous  other 
cities  since  then.  Before  risking  our  privacy 
to  hands  so  readily  tempted,  must  we  not 
Insist  that  law  enforcement  authorities  make 
better  use  of  such  weapons  as  they  already 
have? 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  wiretapping  is  not 
useful.  But  it  is  to  say  that  a  case  for  In- 
dispensabllity  has  not  been  made — and  In 
a  free  society  one  does  not  give  the  police 
drastic  powers  unless  a  need  is  conclusively 
shown. 

m 

So  far  most  of  the  discussion  has  focused 
on  telephone  communication.  This,  however, 
is  only  a  small  part  of  the  problem.  Wire- 
tapping In  Itself  Is  but  one  of  many  inves- 
tigative techniques  made  possible  by  the 
electronic  revolution.  We  now  have  detecta- 
phones  which  when  placed  next  to  a  wall 
pick  up  all  the  conversations  in  the  adjacent 
room;  spike  microphones  that  can  be  put  In 
contact  with  a  pipe  and  so  turn  an  entire 
heating  or  plumbing  system  into  one  vast 
microphone  to  pick  up  all  conversations 
throughout  a  house,  from  bedroom  to  base- 
ment; parabolic  microphones  which  require 
no  contact  whatsoever  in  order  to  pick  up 
conversations  hundreds  of  feet  away 

Recent  history  has  demonstrated  that 
legitimation  of  wiretapping  leads  to  accept- 
ance of  such  other  devices  as  well.  The  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Oregon,  and  Nevada 
statutes,  originally  limited  to  wiretapping, 
now  permit  eavesdropping  by  all  methods. 
In  1961  Senator  Kenneth  Keating,  of  New 
York,  introduced  a  bill  to  permit  States  to 
legalize  not  only  wiretapping  but  all  types  of 
electronic  eavesdropping. 

So  far  law  enforcement  offiicals  have  not 
been  too  reluctant  to  use  these  devices. 
Among  decisions  of  the  past  10  years  permit- 
ting Its  use  were  a  California  case  where 
police  Installed  a  listening  device  In  a  sus- 
pects' bedroom;  a  New  York  case  In  which  a 
Jall-vlsltlng  room  was  "bugged"  and  conver- 
sations between  a  prisoner  and  his  lawyer 
were  overheard;  and  a  District  of  Columbia 
case  where  a  hotel  room  was  similarly 
"bugged."  There  are  of  course  many  other 
Instances  which  did  not  reach  the  courts, 
for  the  reasons  earlier  set  forth. 

Our  society  has  much  more  sympathy  for 
the  policeman  trying  to  catch  criminals  than 
for  the  Individual  trying  to  maintain  an 
enclave  of  privacy.  Wiretapping  and  other 
forms  of  electronic  eavesdropping  would  con- 
strict this  enclave  almost  to  the  v£mlshlng 
point.  As  Senator  Philip  Hart  said  In  1962: 
"Let's  be  sure  that  we  don't  make  a  move 
which  ultimately  will  produce  a  people  that 
never  knew  what  privacy  was  [that]  isn't 
aware  that  they  have  lost  anything." 


ROA  LISTS   30   REASONS  AGAINST 
LIQUIDATING  RESERVES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Secretary  McNamara's  decision  to  elim- 
inate the  Army  Reserve  raises  serious 
questions  about  our  national  defense 
posture  which  must  be  thoroughly  ex- 
plored by  Congress.  Any  proposal  as 
far  reaching  as  this  one  cannot  be  ac- 
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ceoted  by  Congress  without  thorough  in- 
vestigation   and    establishment    of    the 

^any  of  the  arguments  which  can  be 
raised  against  the  Secretary's  decision 
are  contained  in  an  article  appearing  at 
page  12,  in  the  February  1965  issue  of 
the  Reserve  Officers  Association  maga- 
zine the  Officer.  The  charges  made  by 
the  ROA  are  weighty  indeed,  and  merit 
Congress'  close  attention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Thirty  Reasons  (There 
Are  More)  Give  Basis  for  Grassroots 
Revolt  Against  Plan,"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Thiety   Reasons    (There    Are   More)    Givb 

Basis  for  Grassroots  Revolt  Against  Plan 

ROA  has  sparked  a  grassroots  drive  to  de- 
feat the  McNamara  plan  to  destroy  the  Re- 
serves with  a  brief  citing  30  principal  argu- 
ments. 

The  paper  went  to  ROA  leaders  throughout 
the  Nation,  who  were  supplied  the  ammuni- 
tion for  developing  local  understanding  of 
the  Issues  raised  about  national  security. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  readers  of  the  Of- 
ficer, this  ROA  staff  paper  Is  presented  here- 
with In  full:  .„  .*  J 

1  The  proposal  will  weaken  the  United 
States  militarily,  reducing  the  mobilization 
base  by  21  divisions  and  discarding  150,000 
trained,  able-bodied  reservists. 

2  The  plan,  based  on  a  directed  decision, 
was  conceived  in  secret,  studied  furtively  in 
a  limited  circle  which  knows  little  about  the 
Reserve  components,  and  was  adopted  with- 
out the  advice  or  knowledge  of  the  Army's 
responsible  professional  military  staff,  the 
Army  Committee  on  Reserve  Policy,  or  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  Its  com- 
mittees. .,.^       ,      4. 

3.  The  plan  was  presented  after  the  fact 
to  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board,  estab- 
lished bv  law  as  "principal  policy  adviser  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense"  on  Reserve  matters, 
and  was  rejected  by  this  Board. 

4.  Only  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
can  make  major  changes  In  the  statutory 
structure  and  policy  of  the  military.  Yet  this 
decision  was  made  before  the  national  elec- 
tion and  the  decision  was  announced  after 
the  election  and  while  Congress  was  not  In 
session. 

5.  Historically,  it  has  been  proved  that 
control  and  command  of  all  military  forces 
committed  to  the  defense  of  the  Nation  must 
rest  with  the  armed  services.  To  propose  the 
fragmentation  of  this  authority  among  the 
52  National  Guard  Jurisdictions  will  result  In 
organizational  chaos,  deterioration  of  combat 
readiness,  and  the  erosion  of  every  purpose  of 
these  men  and  weapons. 

6.  This  so-called  reallnement  places  the 
responsibility  for  military  training  upon  the 
Governors  of  the  several  States.  Organiza- 
tion of  the  National  Guard  does  not  place 
authority  where  responsibility  rests.  None 
of  the  States  and  territorial  Governors  has 
any  direct  responsibility  for  national  se- 
curity; none  is  answerable  to  the  National 
Government.  Can  anyone  honestly  believe 
that  the  Governors  of  the  States,  through 
their  political  appointees,  can  do  a  better 
job  of  training  military  forces  than  the 
professionals  of  the  Regular  Forces? 

7.  The  State  militia,  as  now  constituted, 
provides  ample  force  for  the  Governors  to 
deal  with  disasters  and  riots  In  their  States; 
to  add  to  the  size  of  these  forces  at  the  pres- 
ent time  defies  logic.  What  possible  justifi- 
cation Is  there  for  State  Governors  to  com- 
mand units  equipped  with  high-powered 
atomic  cannons,  high-performance  and  long- 
range  aircraft,  and  the  heavy  armor  with 
which  our  modem  divisions  are  equipped? 
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TWO    BESSaVE    ELEMENTS    BEQtTIBSD 

8.  There  Is  historic  and  practical  legal 
basis  for  two  separate  elements  in  the  Re- 
serve Forces.  Congress  established  the  Na- 
tional Guard  with  two  functions.  State  and 
Federal,  but  the  State  function— action  on 
strikes.  Insurrections,  and  emergencies — is 
primary;  its  Federal  function  secondary.  Re- 
serves have  the  exclusive  function  of  aug- 
menting the  Regular  Forces  in  emergencies. 
A  Federal  Reserve  supported,  trained,  and 
controlled  by  the  service  concerned  is  vital 
to  national  survival. 

9.  Reserve  units  are  inherently  more  flexi- 
ble and  responsive  than  Guard  units.  Trans- 
fer of  units  and  transfer  of  Individuals, 
weapons,  and  equipment  between  units  In 
different  States  presents  no  problem  In  the 
Reserve.  Nor  do  activations  and  Inactiva- 
tious  among  Reserve  units  as  requirements 
change.  All  of  these  actions  run  Into  almost 
insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  National 
Guard. 

10.  There  is  a  great  problem  In  connection 
with  the  obligated  Reservists  who  comprise 
50  percent  of  the  strength  of  many  Reserve 
units,  if  their  units  are  transferred  to  the 
State  guard.  Since  a  State  oath  or  enlist- 
ment is  required,  this  would  provide  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  all  of  them  to  abro- 
gate their  obligation  and  escape  service. 
Even  though  they  might  be  required  to  train 
with  the  guard  unit,  they  will  not  belong  to 
the  unit  and  cannot  be  called  up  by  the 
Governor  for  State  functions.  The  unit,  in 
reality,  would  be  at  half -strength. 

11.  The  decision  does  not  take  into  account 
the  personnel  composition  of  the  compo- 
nent Involved.  The  facts  are  that  the  Re- 
serve is  manned  with  a  hard  core  of  active- 
duty-experienced  noncommissioned  officers 
and  ROTC-trained  company  officers.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  National  Guard  is  predomi- 
nantly manned  with  superficially  trained 
enlisted  personnel,  with  no  previous  active- 
duty  military  experience,  who  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  effective  without  extensive  post- 
mobilization   training. 

12.  Any  decision  to  transfer  all  units  to 
the  National  Guard  reduces  the  entire  Re- 
serve to  a  stagnant  pool.  This  means  that 
highly  trained  active-duty-experienced  of- 
ficers and  men  will  be  denied  continuing 
training,  but  will  be  subject  to  callup  In  a 
mobilization  emergency  and  condemned  to 
slaughter  In  early  combat.  Such  a  system 
turns  the  clock  back  40  years,  actually  de- 
stroys the  military  services'  most  valuable 
backup  asset  and  reverts  to  a  system  In- 
ferior even  to  that  of  pre-World  War  IT. 

13.  The  1961  callup  provided  an  eloquent 
example.  Three  divisions  were  called  up; 
one  Reserve  division  and  two  National  Guard 
divisions.  The  Reserve  division  mobilized 
quickly,  relieved  a  Regular  Army  division  for 
combat  availability  and  performed  quietly 
and  competently  with  high  morale  during  the 
entire  period. 

The  National  Guard  divisions  were  not 
self-sufficient  and  had  to  be  reinforced  by 
Army  Reserve  "fillers"  who  had  not  been 
drilling.  They  had  been  left  dormant  in  a 
pool.  This  element  of  the  Army  Reserve  was 
Integrated  into  the  National  Guard  divisions 
under  the  leadership  of  the  National  Guard 
officers.  They  found  conditions  so  intoler- 
able as  to  cause  them  to  reach  a  point  of 
near  rebellion;  some  actually  picketed  while 
on  active  duty. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense's  proposal  will 
destroy  the  element  of  the  Army  Reserve  that 
performed  so  well  and  turn  the  entire  Army 
Reserve  Into  a  dormant  pool  of  the  type 
found  to  be  so  unready. 

LAW  requires  reserve  tkaining 

14.  The  law  of  the  land  says: 

"Whenever  units  or  members  of  the  Re- 
serve components  are  ordered  to  active  duty 
(other  than  for  training)  during  a  period  of 
partial  mobilization,  the  Secretary  concerned 


shall  continue  to  maintain  mobilization 
forces  by  planning  and  budgeting  for  the 
continued  organization  and  training  of  the 
Reserve  components  not  mobilized,  and  make 
the  fullest  practicable  use  of  the  Federal  fa- 
cilities vacated  by  mobilized  units,  con- 
sistent with  approved  joint  mobilization 
plans"  (title  10,  United  States  Code.  sec. 
276(a)). 

15.  The  Reserves  themselves  were  not 
granted  their  "day  in  co\irt"  on  this  matter, 
although  leaders  of  the  National  Guard 
actually  helped  to  draft  the  decision  and 
to  Join  m  the  campaign  to  "sell  It"  to  the 
public. 

16.  The  Reserve  components  represent 
a  prudent  and  wise  investment  by  the 
American  taxpayers,  with  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  officers  and  men  organized  in  a  mod- 
em system,  carefully  worked  out  under  laws 
enacted  on  the  basis  of  long  experience. 
This  system  of  laws  keeps  modem  the  Re- 
serves of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force.  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard,  with  qualifications 
the  same  as  for  the  active  services.  The  op- 
eration of  these  laws — not  dicta  from  the 
Pentagon — is  the  basis  of  our  system  of  na- 
tional security. 

17.  Service  In  the  Reserve  forces  Is  a  re- 
quirement for  national  defense,  not  some 
sort  of  picnic.  The  philosophy  cited  as  the 
basis  for  this  decision  to  abolish  the  Re- 
serves Is  fallacious,  and  reflects  a  failure 
to  recognize  what  Congress  found  to  be  true 
subsequent  to  World  War  U  and  Korea,  that 
men  and  women  must  be  persuaded  that 
their  services  In  the  cltlzen-reservlst  forces 
are  needed,  and  are  appreciated  by  the  Na- 
tion's leadership.  Denunciation  of  their 
records  does  great  harm  to  the  cause  of  na- 
tional defense. 

18.  During  World  War  II.  the  victorious 
VS.  Army  was  composed  of:  95  percent  citi- 
zen-soldiers. 2  percent  Regular  Army,  and  3 
percent  National  Guard.  This  is  our  future 
reliance.  The  experienced  elements  must 
not  be  discarded. 

19.  The  late  President  Kennedy  warned  the 
people  of  this  Nation  (as  has  every  other  en- 
lightened leader  in  modern  times)  that  free 
and  open  debate  on  all  issues  is  essential 
to  maintenance  of  freedom  In  this  free  re- 
public. Dissent  In  the  Pentagon  already  ha& 
ended.  This  must  not  be  extended  through^ 
out  the  citizenry. 

20.  While  it  Is  obvious  that,  if  the  Penta- 
gon spends  the  $150  million  to  be  saved  on 
Reserve  personnel  to  equip  the  National 
Guard,  the  claim  that  the  taxpayers  will  save 
$150  million  annually  is  not  true.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  the  Defense  Department's  aim 
Is  to  save  money — it  can  lop  off  three  Active 
Army  divisions  and  put  a  billion  dollars  on 
the  Reserves,  or  it  can  save  $50  billion  by 
simply  disbanding. 

21.  How  do  you  "increase  the  combat 
readiness  of  our  Ready  Reserve  Forces"  by 
eliminating  the  150.000  trained  men  and  21 
divisions?  The  Secretary  of  Defense  himself 
testified  to  the  Nation's  specific  need  for 
them  earlier  this  year,  and  very  recently  the 
Chief  of  the  Army  Reserve  components 
claimed  they  represent  minimal  needs. 

"what's  the  hurry?" 

22.  The  rarely  seen  haste  to  put  this  deci- 
sion Into  effect  In  Itself  should  suggest  cau- 
tion. Careful  Investigation  sbovild  be  made 
of  the  entire  Reserve  structure  to  avoid 
adoption  of  this  hasty  and  radical  decision 
which  has  only  one  goal,  destruction  of  the 
Army  Reserve. 

23.  The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  what  political  considerations  entered 
Into  this  decision. 

24.  If  another  general  war  should  occur, 
we  all  know  who  would  be  ordered  into  uni- 
form first.  To  repeat  an  ageless  slogan.  "The 
Reserves  ask  only  the  right  to  be  ready." 

25.  This  decision  not  only  reflects  unjus- 
tifiably upon  the  Reserves,  It  sets  aside  the 
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basic  philosophy  of  this  Nation  that  every 
citizen  has  a  responsibility  for  national  de- 
fense, and  must  be  encouraged  in  every  way 
to  make  this  commitment. 

26.  This  proposed  abolishment  of  the  Army 
Reserve  has  been  interpreted  in  many  places 
as  the  first  step  toward  complete  elimination 
of  our  Armed  Forces  Reserve.  Throughout 
all  history  civilizations  which  have  aban- 
doned the  citizenship  responsibility  for  de- 
fense and  depended  solely  on  professional 
forces  (mercenaries)  completely  divorced 
from  the  mainstream  of  society,  have  been 
destroyed  by  their  enemies. 

27.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  stated  in 
a  letter  dated  October  24,  1964,  addressed  to 
all  members  of  the  Army  Reserve: 

"Defense  of  our  great  Nation  is  every  Amer- 
ican's business.  We  rely  heavily  on  the  Army 
Reserve  as  a  significant  part  of  our  country's 
defense  team.   •    •   • 

"I  am  confident  that  the  Nation  can  rely 
upon  the  Army  Reserve  today  and  in  the 
future  as  it  has  so  often  in  the  past."  (Prom 
the  Army  Reserve  magazine.) 

(The  decision  to  abolish  the  Reserve  was 
forwarded  to  the  Army  Secretary  on  Octo- 
ber 6.) 

28.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Vance 
said   recently: 

"Under  the  concept  of  flexible  response, 
the  Nation's  Reserve  components  assume  a 
degree  of  importance  unsurpassed  at  any 
time  in  our  history  •  •  •.  It  is  opposite 
from  the  truth  to  say  that  America's  Reserve 
components  have  lost  their  usefulness  in 
this  era  of  nuclear  deterrence."  (Address  to 
ROA  Port  Monroe  chapter,  July  1964.) 

PERSHING'S    WARNIKG 

29.  General  of  the  Armies  John  J.  Pershing, 
before  the  1st  ROA  convention  in  1922  said: 

"Of  special  importance  is  a  stimulus  in  the 
organization  of  Reserve  units  throughout  the 
Nation.  Before  the  war,  there  was  no  con- 
ception of  such  a  society.  But  the  war 
brought  home  to  us  in  a  striking  manner 
the  advisability  of  •  •  •  precaution.  The 
experience  has  awakened  the  country  so  that 
a  resolve  has  gone  forth  embodied  in  the  law 
of  1920  (National  Defense  Act  of  1920  setting 
up  an  organized  Reserve)  that  never  again 
shall  our  untrained  boys  be  compelled  to 
serve  their  country  on  the  battlefield  under 
leadership  of  new  officers  with  practically  no 
conception  of  their  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties." 

30.  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay,  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force,  stated : 

"During  the  buildup  of  the  Cuba  crisis, 
the  argument  was  frequently  heard  through- 
out the  Pentagon  that  we  should  call  up  the 
Reserves,  so  that  they  would  have  time  to 
really  get  themselves  ready.  I  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  were 
ready,  and  that  they  should  not  be  called 
vintil  they  were  actually  needed.  On 
the  night  of  Saturday,  October  27,  1962,  the 
order  went  out  from  the  Pentagon  at  2100 
hours  to  selected  Air  Force  Reserve  units. 
At  0900  hours  the  next  morning,  these  units 
were  reported  93  percent  manned,  with  an 
optimum  In-commission  rate  on  aircraft  at 
75  percent.  At  the  30-hour  mark,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  declared  them  'operational 
and  deployable.' 

"At  a  press  conference  in  December  (1962) 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara  called  It  a  'fan- 
tastic prformance."  This  Is  the  standard  of 
performance  that  has  been  built  Into  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  *  •  *."  (In  special  article,  the 
Officer,  September  1964.) 


STATE  OF  THE  STATE  ADDRESS  BY 
GOVERNOR  DEMPSEY  OF  CON- 
NECTICUT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  2,  Connecticut's  great  Gover- 
nor, John  N.  Dempsey,  gave  his  state 


of  the  State  address  before  the  Connecti- 
cut General  Assembly. 

Governor  Dempsey  presented  a  very 
forward  looking  program  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. This  address  will  serve  as  a 
good  model  for  constructive  State  legis- 
lation for  all  our  States,  and  I  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues  for  their  careful  con- 
sideration. 

I  am  sure  that  the  program  outlined 
by  Governor  Dempsey  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  general  assembly  and  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Text  of  Governor  Dempsey 's  State  of  the 
State  Address 

We  begin  today  a  new  chapter  in  the 
record  of  a  general  assembly  destined  to 
serve  a  longer  term  than  any  other  in  the 
history  of  Connecticut. 

This  general  assembly — the  last  to  be 
elected  under  a  system  which  our  highest 
court  has  said  must  be  changed — has  the 
valuable  asset  of  experience. 

It  knows  how  to  resolve  differences.  And 
this,  of  cotirse,  is  the  first  lesson  that  must 
be  learned  by  any  legislative  body  with 
divided  political  control. 

I   am  convinced   that  the  people   of  our 
State   view  their  government  as  a  creative 
instrtiment  In  shaping  the  scope  and  quality 
of  today's  Connecticut  and  the  Connecticut 
of  tomorrow. 
The  people  want  a  government  which : 
Is  keenly  aware  of  its  human  obligations. 
Accepts  reasonably  and  responsibly  Its  eco- 
nomic stewardship. 

Constantly  seeks  improvements  in  Its  own 
structure  and  operations. 

Welcomes  all  challenges  of  today  as  an 
opportunity  for  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of 
tomorrow. 

Assuring  such  a  government  calls  for  a 
wide  and  vmlimlted  view  of  the  mandate  now 
resting  upon  us. 

That  mandate  Is  to  do  all  that  we  can  to 
give  our  children  and  their  children  the  kind 
of  Connecticut  we  want  them  to  have  as  we 
enter  the  21st  century. 

Because  Connecticut  is  so  good  a  place  to 
live.  Its  population  is  growing  faster  than 
that  of  most  States. 

By  the  year  2000  there  will  be  twice  as 
many  people  living  In  Connecticut  as  there 
are  today. 

The  problems  that  arise  when  a  family 
doubles  in  size — the  need  for  more  living 
space,  for  more  Income,  for  more  services — 
are  multiplied  many  times  when  the  popula- 
tion of  a  State  Increases  so  dramatically. 

These  problems  are  of  crucial  significance 
in  shaping  any  program  of  governmental 
action. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  outline  steps  we 
can   take   now   to   assure   a   Connecticut  of 
tomorrow  in  which : 
Every  natural  resource  is  conserved. 
Every  material  resource  is  developed. 
Every  human  resource  is  fostered  and  en- 
couraged to  reach  its  fullest  potential. 
Education  is  the  key  to  this  effort. 
Our  goal  Is  to  provide  every  Connecticut 
child  and  young  person  with  the  fullest  and 
finest  education   to  the  limit  of  his  capa- 
bilities. 

To  that  end,  we  must  Increase  the  support 
of  public  education  in  our  towns  and  cities. 
And,  in  so  doing,  we  must  pay  special  at- 
tention to  areas  of  special  need. 

Every  child  whose  environment  leaves  him 
unprepared  to  profit  from  formal  education 
represents  a  waste  of  priceless  human  re- 
aources. 


We  must  make  It  possible  for  these  children 
to  bridge  the  educational  gap  they  face 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

State  assistance  must  be  provided  for  pre- 
school, remedial  education,  and  guidance 
programs  designed  to  give  every  child  in  o\ir 
public  schools  full  and  equal  access  to  the 
benefits  of  a  first-rate  education. 

There  Is  also  an  Imperative  need  to  accel- 
erate the  pace  of  growth  we  have  maintained 
for  the  past  several  years  in  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

The  executive  budget  will,  therefore,  make 
renewed  provision  for  700  additional  students 
each  year  at  the  university  and  Its  branches 
and  300  additional  students  at  the  technical 
Institutes. 

At  our  State  colleges,  provision  will  be 
made  for  800  additional  students — 300  more 
than  the  annual  increase  that  has  prevailed 
for  the  past  several  years. 

Furthermore,  I  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  postsecondary  program,  con- 
fined to  academic  subjects,  to  be  conducted 
at  the  State  colleges  during  afternoon  and 
evening  hours  when  these  valuable  facilities 
should  be  better  utilized. 

This  new  program  will  provide  for  the  en- 
roUment  of  1,400  students  the  first  year,  and 
an  Increase  to  1,800  the  second  year. 

Two  years  ago  this  general  assembly  ap- 
proved my  recommendations  to  establish  a 
State  scholarship  program  and  a  commission 
on  higher  education. 

I  urge  your  continuing  support  of  the 
vitally  needed  work  of  the  scholarship  com- 
mission in  helping  deserving  Connecticut 
young  people  attend  college  In  this  State. 
You  will  also,  I  am  sure,  give  long  and  serious 
consideration  to  the  forthcoming  report  of 
the  commission  on  higher  education. 

Technical  education  both  at  the  secondary 
and  postsecondary  levels  is  vitally  impor- 
tant. I  propose  accelerated  expansion  of 
our  vocational  and  technical  education  pro- 
grams In  both  scope  and  quality. 

I  strongly  reconunend  the  establishment 
of  a  center  for  education  and  research  in  the 
field  of  metallurgy  and  materials  science  at 
our  great  State  university. 

Adoption  of  my  budget  recommendations 
for  this  center  will  insure  a  significant  ad- 
vance In  the  creative  partnership  between 
Industry  and  our  State  university  for  the 
development  of  new  skills,  new  products  and 
new  Jobs  for  our  people. 

Educational  opportunities  for  all  of  our 
people  are  Incomplete  without  good  library 
service. 

I  commend  to  your  thoughtful  considera- 
tion the  proposals  of  the  special  committee 
on  libraries  which  I  appointed  In  December 
of  1963  In  accordance  with  the  Intent  of 
this  general  assembly. 

Education  enriching  the  mind  and  spirit 
must  include  a  broad  range  of  cultural  op- 
portunities. The  report  of  the  State  com- 
mission on  the  arts  points  the  way  toward 
fuller  enjoyment  of  our  cultural  resources. 
We  must  remember,  too,  that  the  finest 
educational  facilities  fall  of  their  purpose 
unless  staffed  by  good  teachers.  The  teach- 
er is  the  one  absolutely  essential  element  in 
any  educational  program. 

Therefore,  let  us  make  sure  that  we  do 
everything  possible  to  prepare  teachers  and 
to  compensate  them  adequately  for  the 
heavy  responsibilities  they  carry. 

Our  concern  for  education  reflects  our 
great  concern  for  our  richest  resource — our 
yovmg  people. 

We  must  assure  continuing  expansion  of 
opportunities  for  youth  outside  the  field  of 
formal  education. 

In  full  partnership  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, we  should  take  maximum  advan- 
tage of  the  provisions  of  the  national  eco- 
nomic opportunity  program.  In  this  way 
we  will  help  idle  youth  return  to  education, 
do  UBeful  work,  acquire   valuable   occupa- 
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tional  skills,  and  develop  excellence  of  per- 
formance in  every  possible  field. 

In  creating  these  broader  opportunities, 
you  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  on  Youth  Serv- 
ices which  you  established  in  1963. 

Wisdom  and  foresight  dictate  that  we  must 
also  plan  and  act  for  the  fullest  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  our  human  re- 
sources in  the  broad  field  of  health  and 
humane  services. 

The  physically  and  mentally  ill,  the  dis- 
abled, the  handicapped,  the  blind,  the  deaf, 
the  mentally  retarded,  the  helpless  and  the 
needy  are,  even  as  we,  children  of  Almighty 
God.  The  kind  of  Connecticut  we  have  cre- 
ated, and  which  we  want  to  maintain  and 
improve,  will  not  permit  them  to  suffer  ne- 
glect. 

What  greater  reward  can  we  know  than  the 
light  which  our  help  brings  to  the  eyes  of  a 
crippled  child? 

Will  we  measure  these  deeds  In  the  terms 
of  cold  budget  figures? 

Or  will  we  acknowledge  that  the  enrich- 
ment which  they  bring  to  our  lives  far  out- 
weighs their  cost? 

We  must  increase  and  expand  facilities 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  chronically 
111  and  the  mentally  111. 

Services  of  the  highest  caliber  for  the 
blind,  the  deaf,  and  the  physically  disabled 
must  be  provided. 

Connecticut's  deep  concern  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  has  found  expression  in  a  na- 
tionally acclaimed  program  of  care,  treat- 
ment, and  research  which  has  made  this 
State  an  acknowledged  leader  In  this  all- 
Important  humane  endeavor. 

We  are  aware  that  few  afflictions  bring 
more  distress  to  more  i>eople  than  the  heart- 
break of  mental  retardation.  That  is  why 
Connecticut's  already  excellent  program  must 
not  only  be  continued  but  expanded. 

The  guidance  of  the  State  committee  on 
mental  retardation  planning  will  be  of  great 
assistance  in  this  effort. 

We  must  prepare  for  the  staffing  and  op- 
eration of  the  regional  center  under  con- 
struction In  New  Haven  and  the  center 
soon  to  be  under  construction  In  Newlngton 
and  for  the  planned  growth  of  the  newly 
opened  center  in  Putnam. 

To  meet  a  demonstrated  need  In  Fairfield 
County,  I  am  recommending  that  a  care  and 
treatment  center  be  established  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Kennedy  Center  in  Bridgeport. 

Mental  illness,  another  national  health 
problem  of  the  first  magnitude,  also  has  long 
been  of  deep  concern  to  Connecticut. 

Connecticut's  position  of  leadership  In  this 
field  will  be  maintained.  The  new  mental 
health  center  in  New  Haven,  a  Joint  venture 
uniting  the  resources  of  the  Yale  University 
School  of  Medicine,  Grace-New  Haven  Hos- 
pital, and  the  State  of  Connecticut,  will  open 
next  year.  It  will  provide  our  people  with 
the  newest  and  finest  combined  facilities 
for  teaching,  research,  and  treatment. 

Our  continuing  emphasis  on  community 
based  mental  health  care  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  community  mental  health  cen- 
ter and  branch  hospital  In  Fairfield  County. 

Pioneer  programs  meriting  your  continu- 
ing support  are  the  mental  health  serv- 
ice corps  and  summer  camping  project  which 
serve  as  models  for  the  Nation. 

The  growing  menace  of  narcotics  addic- 
tion requires  the  expansion  of  research  and 
treatment  facilities  at  the  Blue  Hills  Clinic. 

We  are  fortunate  in  all  these  endeavors  to 
have  the  assistance  of  the  dedicated  citizens 
serving  on  the  State  advisory  councU  on 
mental  health  planning. 

One  of  the  greatest  programs  that  the 
State  of  Connecticut  has  ever  undertaken  is 
housing  for  the  elderly. 

Men  and  women  retiring  after  a  lifetime 
of  useful  work  have  earned  the  right  to  live 
in  decency  and  dignity. 


It  is  our  duty,  therefore,  to  go  forward  with 
the  housing  program  that  brings  new  hope 
and  security  to  our  older  men  and  women. 
To  Increase  the  range  of  other  opportuni- 
ties for  older  people,  the  commission  on 
services  for  elderly  persons  needs  additional 
resources.  The  report  of  the  committee  to 
study  tax  biu-dens  of  elderly  citizens  will 
also  merit  your  thoughtful  consideration. 

Another  report  bearing  on  our  social  and 
humane  obligations  comes  to  you  from  the 
commission  to  study  the  welfare  laws. 

The  welfare  department  Is  required  by  law 
to  furnish  the  basic  needs  of  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  medical  care  to  those  who  can- 
not provide  for  themselves. 

It  has  the  further  responsibility  of  help- 
ing the  dependent  to  become  self -supporting. 
The    commission's    report    gives    detaUed 
consideration  to  these  responslbUltles. 

Connecticut  must  be  a  State  where  every 
citizen  has  full  access  to  all  the  rights  of 
citizenship. 

I  therefore  urge  this  general  assembly  to 
reconsider  measures  giving  the  civil  rights 
commission  power  to  secure  compliance  with 
laws  forbidding  discrimination  In  housing. 

The  commission  must  have  the  authority 
to  obtain  injunctions  against  the  sale  or 
rental  of  housing  units  where  discrimina- 
tion Is  charged,  until  a  court  of  law  has 
ruled  on  the  charge.  The  full  Intent  of  the 
fair  housing  legislation  you  already  have 
adopted  cannot  be  carried  out  until  the 
commission  has  this  enforcement  resource. 
I  will  recommend  In  the  budget  that  we 
substantially  reinforce  the  staff  and  field 
capability  of  the  civil  rights  commission  and 
its  top  level  executive  direction.  In  particu- 
lar, we  should  make  full-time  legal  assistance 
directly  available  to  this  commission. 

Two  years  ago,  I  made  three  major  pro- 
posals for  highway  safety.  Two  were  en- 
acted— the  absolute  maxlmtun  speed  limit 
and  the  chemical  test  law. 

Nothing  was  done  about  the  problems  that 
arise,  on  the  highway  and  elsewhere,  when 
young  people  consume  liquor.  Those  prob- 
lems have  not  diminished. 

I  ask  you,  therefore,  to  help  In  their  solu- 
tion by  adopting  the  bill  that  will  make 
Illegal  the  possession  of  liquor  by  persons 
under  21  years  of  age. 

Connecticut  will  continue  its  fight  for 
recognition  by  the  State  of  New  York  of  the 
perils  to  which  its  liquor  laws  expose  teen- 
agers. 

One  of  the  most  Important  aspects  of  high- 
way safety  Is  the  training  of  our  young  driv- 
ers. My  budget  will  substantially  increase 
assistance  to  the  driver  education  program. 
Again  I  call  attention  to  the  urgent  need 
for  a  department  of  correction. 

Our  adult  correctional  Institutions  must 
be  coordinated  so  that  they  can  operate  more 
efficiently  and  economically  and  be  truly 
effective  as  an  instrument  of  rehabilitation. 
I  stand  ready  to  work  with  the  legislative 
leaders  of  both  parties  in  eliminating  any  ob- 
stacles to  prompt  enactment  of  this  long 
needed  reform. 

We  must  assure  for  the  Connecticut  of 
tomorrow  the  preservation  of  those  blessings 
of  nature  which  have  so  enriched  the  quality 
of  Connecticut  life  In  the  past. 

To  this  general  assembly  which  adopted 
it  originally.  I  know  that  I  can  confidently 
recommend  a  continuation  of  the  open  spaces 
conservation  and  development  program. 

A  closely  allied  problem,  and  one  that  pre- 
sents major  difficulties  In  a  densely  populated 
Industrial  State,  Is  eliminating  pollution  In 
our  streams,  rivers,  and  coastal  waters. 

We  must  step  up  the  cooperative  effort  to 
assure  clean,  pure  water  for  the  health,  recre- 
ation, and  prosperity  of  our  people.  The  in- 
creasing menace  of  air  pollution  also  requires 
our  Intensified  concern. 

A  prime  objective  of  the  research  advisory 
committee  will  be  accelerated  Investigation 
of  pollution  control  methods. 


A  safe,  modern,  and  effective  transporta- 
tion system  Is  Indispensable  to  the  conven- 
ience of  our  people  and  the  health  of  our 
economy. 

The  highway  construction  program  which 
I  will  recommend  will  provide  for  completion 
of  Connecticut's  share  of  the  basic  Interstate 
system  and  for  substantial  expansion  in  the 
interior  road  network. 

Our  economy  cannot,  however,  continue 
to  grow  and  prosper  unless  It  Is  assured  a 
sound  and  efficient  rail  transportation  serv- 
ice. 

And  the  convenience  of  our  citizens  also 
requires  that  this  service  be  maintained.  I 
have  long  stressed  the  obvious  fact  that  Con- 
necticut action  alone  cannot  Insure  the  sur- 
vival and  the  prosperity  of  all  services  of  the 
New  Haven  Railroad. 

But  in  the  area  of  passenger  transporta- 
tion, we  have  recognized  a  State  obligation 
to  act,  and  this  recognition  must  be  extended. 
An  important  step  In  this  direction  Is  the 
Joint  Connecticut-New  York  program,  an- 
nounced last  month,  to  provide  both  new 
equipment  and  new  cash  Income  for  essen- 
tial conunuter  operations. 

Additional  legslatlve  action  Is  required  to 
assure  Connecticut's  full  participation  in  this 
program. 

Ovir  program  to  replace  urban  blight  with 
healthy  urban  growth  has  brought  dramatic 
changes  to  the  skylines  of  o\ir  cities.  I 
recommend  continued  State  participation  In 
the  urban  renewal  program. 

Our  population  increase  Is  matched,  of 
course,  by  an  increase  in  the  need  for  Jobs. 

The  Connecticut  Development  Commis- 
sion and  the  Industrial  Building  Commis- 
sion are  performing  outstanding  service  In 
this  area.  We  must  give  them  the  vigorous 
support  they  need  to  meet  the  added  de- 
mands of  an   expanding  economy. 

An  advanced  program  of  scientific  and  In- 
dustrial research  Is  the  key  to  Connecticut's 
future  as  an  Important  center  of  space  age 
technology. 

I  reconunend  that  the  research  advisory 
committee,  established  by  executive  action  In 
1961,  now  be  made  a  permanent  agency  of 
the  State  government. 

Our  State,  which  4  years  ago  set  an  ex- 
ample for  the  Nation  with  Its  job  retraining 
program,  now  has  a  greater  opportunity  than 
ever  before  to  develop  the  occupational  skills 
of  its  people. 

Our  continuing  emphasis  on  the  creation 
of  new  Job  opportunities  must  take  into  ac- 
count labor  legislation.  The  effects  of  auto- 
mation and  changing  patterns  of  defense 
production  must  be  studied  and  anticipated. 
Connecticut  will  take  maximum  advantage 
of  the  programs  established  tinder  the  Fed- 
eral Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Another  partnership  effort  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  will  yield  far-reach- 
ing benefits  Is  the  Interregional  planning 
program. 

In  the  years  of  growth  which  we  are  cer- 
tain to  experience,  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram will  mean  the  difference  between  order- 
ly, planned  development  •  •  •  or  haphazard, 
disorderly  growth. 

Connecticut's  leadership  in  this  task  Is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  our  grant 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  Interre- 
gional planning  Is  the  largest  received  by  any 
of  the  50  States. 

I  have  outlined  for  you  some  of  the  chal- 
lenges confronting  our  State  government. 
The  quality  of  our  response  depends  on  the 
skill  and  dedication  of  the  men  and  women 
who  do  the  State's  work. 

I  will,  therefore,  recorrmiend  an  upgrading 
in  the  rewards  of  State  service. 

I  make  this  recommendation  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  devotion  and  talents  of  the  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  who  have  given 
Connecticut  the  finest  State  government  In 
the  Nation. 
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We  must  protect  our  State  employees  and 
the  public  whom  they  serve  by  the  adoption 
of  a  code  of  ethics.  The  recommendations 
of  the  legislative  council,  based  on  the  re- 
port of  the  special  committee  which  I  ap- 
pointed, should  provide  valuable  guidance 
in  this  endeavor. 

This  general  assembly  also  has  an  unprece- 
dented opportunity  to  provide  a  prompt,  fair 
and  effective  solution  to  the  troubling  ques- 
tion of  the  vise  of  the  party  lever  on  our 
voting  machines. 

Many  who  share  my  opposition  to  the 
mandatory  party  lever  have  resisted  efforts 
to  make  Its  use  optional  because  of  their 
sincere  conviction  that  this  would  be  a  first 
step  toward  Its  complete  abolition. 

These  sincere  doubts  can  be  overcome  by 
adopting  now  a  bill  making  the  use  of  the 
party  lever  optional,  but  containing  the  fur- 
ther proviso  that  the  bill  will  become  effec- 
tive only  upon  adoption  of  a  constitutional 
revision  giving  the  optional  lever  permanent 
constitutional  status. 

Important  proposals  for  Improvement  in 
our  Judicial  system  will  be  brought  to  your 
attention  by  the  reports  of  the  judicial  coun- 
cil and  of  the  special  cormnlsslon  which  you 
established  to  study  the  Judicial  systems  of 
other  States. 

The  recommendations  I  have  presented 
represent  a  program  wholly  consistent  with 
continued  prudent  fiscal  management. 

The  fiscal  aspects  of  this  program  will  be 
presented  in  detail  to  you  In  the  budget  mes- 
sage. 

I  have  served  In  this  Chamber;  I  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  legislative  process  in  Con- 
necticut for  a  long  time,  and  I  know  that 
we  will  be  united  in  our  basic  purpose — to 
serve  the  State  we  love  and  of  which  we  are 
so  proud. 

Your  effort  and  sacrifice  will  be  amply  re- 
warded if,  because  of  what  you  do  here,  one 
of  our  children  earns  a  hard-won  diploma,  a 
crippled  child  walks  again,  a  despondent  and 
idle  worker  regains  a  Job,  learning  a  simple 
skill  brings  a  smile  of  happiness  to  the  face 
of  a  mentally  retarded  youngster. 

I  feel  sure  that  John  F.  Kennedy,  the 
President  so  tragically  taken  from  us,  had 
these  rewards  in  mind  when.  In  accepting 
the  leadership  of  our  country  4  years  ago, 
he  spoke  these  words: 

"With  a  good  conscience  our  only  siare  re- 
ward, with  history  the  final  Judge  of  our 
deeds,  let  us  go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we 
love,  asking  His  blessing  and  His  help,  but 
knowing  that  here  on  earth  God's  work 
must  truly  be  our  own." 


THE  IMPORTAl^CE  TO  CONNECTI- 
CUT OP  THE  PROPOSED  STATE 
TECHNICAL  SERVICES  ACT  OF 
19G5 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson]  introduced  a  signifi- 
cant bill — S.  949 — to  promote  economic 
growth  by  supporting  State  and  regional 
centers  to  place  the  findings  of  science 
in  the  hands  of  American  industry. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  him  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  bill,  which  is  important  to  the 
continued  growth  of  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy and  the  growth  of  the  economies 
of  every  State,  including  my  own  State 
of  Connecticut. 

Science  and  technology  have  histor- 
ically been  the  main  source  of  Connecti- 
cut's economic  development  and  afflu- 
ence. The  inventive  genius  of  men  of 
the  caliber  of  Eli  Whitney,  Seth  Thomas, 
and  Linus  Yale  provided  the  early  im- 
petus for  our  transition  from  an  agri- 
cultural to  an  industrial  economy,  dur- 


ing the  early  19th  century.  Science  and 
technology,  as  the  modern  catalyst  for 
economic  expansion,  have  led  to  the  de- 
velopment of  many  of  Connecticut's 
leading  industrial  and  business  enter- 
prises. 

But  we  cannot  rest  upon  past  accom- 
plishments. If  Connecticut  is  to  con- 
tinue to  capitalize  upon  the  dynamic  op- 
portunities offered  by  modem  science 
and  technology,  we  must  push  forward 
toward  four  major  economic  goals: 

To  promote  Connecticut's  economic 
growth ; 

To  improve  Connecticut's  competitive 
position  in  national  and  international 
trade ; 

To  encourage  regional  economic 
growth  so  that  Connecticut  can  achieve 
its  share  of  the  benefits  of  an  expanding 
economy;  and 

To  achieve  and  maintain  a  high  level 
of  employment  throughout  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  action  is 
greater  now  than  ever  before.  For, 
paradoxically,  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ing our  present  economic  gains,  prob- 
lems have  been  created  that  could  re- 
strict our  future  economic  growth.  Con- 
necticut, like  many  other  States  with  an 
industrial  and  urban  economy,  is  con- 
fronted with  problems  of  mass  transit, 
air  and  water  pollution,  effective  use  of 
land  and  natural  resources,  and  a  host 
of  other  problems  associated  with  urban 
growth  and  automation.  To  combat 
these  problems,  we  must  undertake  pro- 
grams which  assure  the  development 
and  spread  of  new  technology.  The  pro- 
posed State  Technical  Services  Act  pro- 
vides a  weapon  for  the  battle.  It  would 
permit  Connecticut,  in  conjunction  with 
its  universities  and  local  industries,  to 
join  with  the  Federal  Government  in 
bringing  the  latest  technology,  wherever 
It  exists,  into  the  production  lines  and 
plants  of  Connecticut  industry. 

The  proposed  act  would  enable  Con- 
necticut to  receive  Federal  grants,  on  a 
matching  basis,  in  support  of  programs 
to  make  better  commercial  use  of  the 
latest  findings  of  science  and  technology. 
The  programs,  plarmed  and  carried  out 
by  the  State,  would  place  these  impor- 
tant findings  in  the  hands  of  business 
and  industry  at  the  local  level.  The 
technical  services  provided  would  in- 
clude: Identifying  new  opportunities  to 
apply  technology  to  the  advancement  of 
specific  areas  and  industries;  prepar- 
ing and  disseminating  scientific  or 
engineering  information;  and  facilitat- 
ing its  use  by  business  and  commerce. 

Connecticut  is  already  making  signifi- 
cant strides  in  this  general  area.  Gov- 
ernor Dempsey  presented  a  proposal  to 
the  Connecticut  General  Assembly  yes- 
terday to  establish  a  permanent  State 
research  advisory  commission.  Also, 
the  Governor  has  requested  authority  to 
establish  an  institute  of  materials 
science  and  engineering  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut,  to  assist  in  the  dis- 
semination of  materials  and  metal- 
lurgical technology  to  the  industry  of 
the  State.  The  Federal  support  which 
the  State  Technical  Services  Act  would 
give,  would  greatly  strengthen  and  ac- 
celerate the  efforts  already  underway. 

Through  this  joint  Federal-State  pro- 
gram, we  will  respond  to  the  President's 


challenge  to  apply  the  Nation's  growing 
scientific  and  engineering  resources  to 
new  socially  profitable  uses. 


CONSUMERS  SEEK  LIFTING  OF  CON- 
TROLS ON  RESIDUAL  FUEL  OIL 
IMPORTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  my  State  and  to 
other  States  on  the  eastern  seaboard; 
namely,  the  residual  fuel  oil  import  prob- 
lem. My  colleagues  and  I  have  over  the 
years  protested  the  continuation  of  con- 
trols over  the  importation  of  this  vital 
fuel  which  is  so  costly  for  our  schools, 
hospitals,  powerplants,  and  apartment 
dwellers. 

In  this  connection  I  call  attention  to 
an  advertisement  which  appeared  in  to- 
day's Washington  Post  calling  this  vi- 
tally important  problem  to  the  attention 
of  the  President.  This  appeal  is  timely, 
for  two  reasons:  First,  the  announced 
intention  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  hold  hearings  on  this  problem 
early  next  month;  and  second,  because 
a  task  force  under  the  direction  of  Sec- 
retary McNamara  is  looking  at  this  prob- 
lem from  the  point  of  view  of  its  impact 
on  Appalachia. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  President 
will  give  this  appeal  the  fullest  consid- 
eration and  let  us  have  his  decision  be- 
fore the  start  of  the  next  fuel  oil  import 
year— April  1,  1965. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
vertisement that  appeared  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[An  advertisement  in  the  Wsishlngton  Post, 

Feb. 3, 1965] 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  your  state  of  the 
Union  message  you  declared  all-out  war  on 
waste  In  Government,  and  with  Justifiable 
pride,  cited  your  administration's  past  ac- 
complishments. We  enlist  in  your  war, 
Mr.  President,  which  we  know  you  will  pur- 
sue with  your  customary  determination. 

You  can  take  action  right  now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  move  ahead  in  this  war  by  elimi- 
nating at  least  $80  million  of  waste  an- 
nually— waste  to  our  Federal  Government; 
waste  to  our  State  governments;  waste  to 
our  entire  national  economy. 

You  can  do  this  by  removing  senseless  and 
needless  controls  on  residual  fuel  oil  Im- 
posed in  1959. 

These  controls,  which  restrict  a  free  and 
certain  supply  of  a  vital  raw  material,  pro- 
duced in  this  country  in  InsufiBclent  quan- 
tity to  supply  our  own  domestic  needs,  have 
created  shortages  and  have  artificially  In- 
flated fuel  prices. 

Residual  controls,  Mr.  President,  are  un- 
necessary, in  fact  they  are  harmful  to  our 
Nation's  well  being  because: 

They  have  deprived  50  million  east  coast 
consumers  of  the  economic  benefits  of  free 
and  open  competition. 

They  have  impaired  our  International  re- 
lations, particularly  with  our  good  friends 
of  Latin  America  In  a  life  or  death  struggle 
with  Castro's  communism,  and  are  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  principles  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress. 
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They  have  Impeded  economic  development 
in  areas  such  as  New  England,  New  York,  and 
Florida,  whose  people  ask  only  the  oppor- 
tunity to  help  themselves  to  move  ahead  In 
the  march  toward  the  Great  Society. 

They  have  added  millions  of  dollars  each 
year  to  the  Federal  budget  by  forcing  the 
Defense  Department  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies to  pay  premium  prices  for  fuel  supplies. 

You  can  act  now  to  remove  these  controls, 
Mr.  President,  with  the  certain  knowledge 
that  j'ou  will : 

Act  in  the  interest  of  our  national  security. 
The  Director  of  the  OEP,  acting  on  Cabinet 
recommendation,  found  residual  controls 
were  not  necessary  for  national  security  and 
there  should  be  a  meaningful  relaxation. 

Restore  competition  among  all  fuels  with- 
out injuring  any  domestic  Industry — the 
petroleum  Industry  Is  constantly  seeking  to 
reduce  domestic  residual  production.  Other 
domestic  fuels,  particularly  those  supplying 
the  energy  market  where  the  growth  poten- 
tial Is  tremendous,  do  not  need  this  subsidy. 

Improve  U.S.  trade  relations  throughout 
the  world. 

Stop  the  annual  waste  of  millions  or  con- 
sumer dollars  by  ending  premium  fuel  prices. 

We  are  in  sympathy  with  your  plans  and 
desires  to  eliminate  poverty  and  to  cure 
regional  economic  distress  whether  It  be  In 
Appalachia  or  elsewhere.  One  Important 
factor  to  help  alleviate  economic  distress 
along  the  east  coast  would  be  to  eliminate 
this  unnecessary  economic  burden.  Let  us 
have  our  vital  fuel  supplies  with  the  benefits 
of  free  and  open  competition. 

We  Join  with  you,  Mr.  President,  In  the 
belief  that  there  is  no  place  In  our  society 
for  waste  and  InefBciency.  Eliminate  this 
needless  program  now  and  all  Americans  will 
benefit. 

SPONSOES 

The  New  England  Governors'  Conference. 

Massachusetts  Association  of  Nonprofit 
Schools  and  Colleges. 

Associated  Industries  of  Maine. 

Florida  Electric  Cooperatives   Association. 

Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Au- 
thority. ^  ^ 

St.  Croix  Paper  (a  subsidiary  of  Georgia- 
Pacific  Corp.) 

St.  Joe  Paper  Co.,  Port  St.  Joe,  Fla. 

Lee  County  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc. 

Mecaw  Industries,  Portland,  Maine, 

City  of  Cambridge.  Mass.  John  H.  Coch- 
rane, purchasing  agent. 

Town  of  Arlington,  Mass.  Edward  C. 
Monahan,  town  manager. 

Town  of  Danvers,  Mass.  Robert  E.  Cur- 
tis, town  manager. 

Gardner  A.  Caverly,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  New  England  Council. 

Committee  for  a  National  Trade  Policy. 

American  Public  Power  Association,  Alex- 
ander Radin,  general  manager. 

Gas  and  Electric  Department,  Holyoke, 
Mass.    Francis  King,  manager. 

Florida  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Utility  Board  of  City  of  Key  West,  Fla., 
M.  E.  Rosam,  II,  manager. 

City  of  Ocala,  Fla. 

Central  Maine  Power  Co. 

Keyes  Fibre  Co.,  WatervlUe,  Maine. 

Brown  Co..  Berlin,  N.H. 

St.  Regis  Paper  Co. 

Florida  Power  Corp. 

Orlando  Utilities  Commission. 

The  Great  Northern  Paper  Co. 

City  of  Qulncy,  Mass.,  Thomas  V.  Morrts- 
sey,  purchasing  agent. 

City  of  Bangor,  Maine,  V.  E.  E:ane,  ptxr- 
chaslng  agent. 

State  of  New  Hampshire,  Richard  N.  Peale, 
division  of  purchase  and  property. 

Ashland  Paper  Mills,  Inc.,  Ashland,  N.H. 

APW  Products  Co.,  Hinsdale,  N.H. 

Monadnock  Paper  Mills,  Inc.,  Bennington, 
Nja. 

Oil  Users  Association, 


Greater  Boston  Hospital  Covincll,  Inc. 

Florida  Mxmiclpal  Utilities  Association. 

City  of  Bartow,  Fla. 

Penobscot  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tlleston  &  Holllngsworth  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

City  Electric  &  Water  Utilities  Depart- 
ment, Jacksonville,  Fla.,  by  its  city  commis- 
sion. 

Staufifer  Chemical  Co. 

Spaulding  Fibre  Co.,  North  Rochester. 
N.H. 

Byron  Weston  Co.,  Dalton,  Mass. 

Town  of  Brookllne,  Mass.,  Henry  Savun- 
slegle,  purchasing  agent. 

Town  of  Westwood,  Mass.,  Richard  J.  Hart, 
purchasing  agent. 

City  of  Newton,  Mass.,  Harold  T.  Plllsbury, 
purchasing  agent. 

State  of  Vermont,  Richard  C.  Raymond, 
purchasing  director. 

Crompton  &  Knowles  Corp.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

The  Foxboro  Co.,  Foxboro,  Mass. 

S.  D.  Warren  Co. 

Florida  Power  &  Light  Co. 

(Entire  cost  of  this  advertisement  borne 
by  oil  consumers.) 


FEDERAL  POWER  PRODUCTION- 
ADDRESS  BY  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  the  production  of  electric 
power  at  generation  plants  ow^ned  by 
the  Federal  Government  has  provided 
vast  benefits  to  the  people  of  America. 
Combined  with  the  distribution  of  the 
electricity  to  the  ultimate  users,  through 
consumer-owned  systems  such  as  coop- 
eratives, power  districts,  and  municipal 
systems.  Federal  power  has  served  as  a 
yardstick  against  which  the  service  pro- 
vided by  the  investor-owned  utility  mo- 
nopoly could  be  measured. 

In  areas  where  Federal  power  is  pro- 
duced, not  only  do  the  members  and  cus- 
tomers of  the  consumer-owned  systems 
enjoy  low  electric  rates,  but  the  custom- 
ers of  the  utility  companies  benefit,  as 
well.  In  the  strong  light  of  comparison, 
the  companies  have  been  forced  to  keep 
their  rates  in  line  with  those  of  the  public 
and  cooperative  systems;  and,  by  doing 
so,  their  sales  of  electricity  have  increased 
tremendously,  and  their  profits  have 
grown  correspondingly. 

This  electric-power  yardstick  has, 
therefore,  served  the  country  and  the 
people  well.  It  has  been  of  inestimable 
value,  and  it  needs  to  be  continued  as 
a  national  policy. 

However,  Mr.  President,  many  of  us 
who  try  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
American  consumer  are  becoming  con- 
cerned over  a  trend  that  is  taking  place. 
With  the  Nation's  use  of  power  doubling 
about  every  10  years,  and  with  a  slow- 
down in  recent  years  in  the  construction 
of  new  Federal  power  generation  plants, 
the  effect  of  the  yardstick  Is  diminish- 
ing. If  the  trend  is  not  halted,  the  use- 
fulness of  the  yardstick  in  the  years 
ahead  could  become  so  limited  that  its 
benefits  could  almost  disappear. 

No  one  is  more  aware  of  this  grave 
danger  than  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  general  man- 
ager of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association.  In  an  address 
which  he  delivered  before  more  than 
8,700  members  of  NRECA,  at  its  23d 
armual  meeting,  in  Miami  Beach,  last 
week,  Mr.  Ellis  analyzed  the  problem  In 


considerable  depth,  and  proposed  some 
solutions.  I  earnestly  commend  to  the 
Congress  the  text  of  Mr.  Ellis'  address; 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In   Today   Aleeady   Walks  Tomoeeow 

(Address  by  Clyde  T.  EUU) 
We  come  together  this  week  for  the  23d 
time  In  a  great  national  meeting  which  Is 
part  review  and  part  revival;  part  reimlon 
and  part  renewal;  and,  according  to  some, 
perhaps,  part  riddle  and  part  religion. 

And,  as  you  may  have  discovered,  the  peo- 
ple of  Miami  Beach  may  remember  this  meet- 
ing as  part  rural  and  part  revenue. 

For  my  part,  I'm  glad  we're  meeting  In  this 
beautiful  setting.  In  a  shoreline  city  built 
on  what  could  hardly  have  been  called  even 
an  Island  of  shifting  sand  where  nothing  was 
before.  This  Is  a  great  State  with  an  Impor- 
tant rural  electrification  program.  Florida 
Is  a  sort  of  cross  section  of  the  rest  of  the 
Nation,  and  most  of  the  problems  and  chal- 
lenges that  confront  any  of  you  can  be  found 
somewhere  In  this  State. 

We  all  have  plenty  of  problems  and  chal- 
lenges— the  problems  of  today,  and  the  chal- 
lenges of  tomorrow.  In  many  respects  the 
most  trying  and  difficult  years  for  our  pro- 
gram win  be  those  Just  ahead.  We  must  deal 
with  problems  and  opportunities  that  are 
vastly  complex  and  for  which  there  are  no 
easy  answers.  Many  of  them  are  already  with 
us.  You'll  hear  them  discussed  and  debated 
In  the  next  few  days  as  our  program  pEirtlcl- 
pants  speak  to  the  theme  of  the  meeting: 
"Rxiral  Electrification,  Today  and  Tomorrow." 
I'm  reminded  of  these  great  lines  from 
Coleridge: 

"Often  do  the  spirits  of  great  events  stride 
on  before  the  events,  and  In  today  already 
walks  tomorrow." 

We  would  be  making  a  foolish  mistake  If 
we  did  not  try  to  read  our  future  coiurse  in 
the  signs  that  are  everywhere  around  us  to- 
day. We  must  seek  out  and  take  advantage 
of  our  opportunities,  and  we  must  deal  with 
our  problems.  Some  of  them  are  of  such 
magnitude  that  If  we  try  to  Ignore  them  they 
can  engulf  us  and  sweep  us  Into  the  back- 
wash of  history.  This  has  happened  to  other 
worthwhile  programs  which  bloomed  in  their 
first  hovir  of  need  but  withered  In  the  march 
of  time. 

This  might  already  have  been  the  fate  of 
our  program  If  you  had  considered  electricity 
as  an  fend  In  Itself,  rather  than  a  means  to 
an  end.  You  did  not  allow  your  organiza- 
tions to  stop  and  stagnate  when  the  first 
lights  were  turned  on.  Instead,  you  have 
had  a  vision  of  the  djmamlc  role  the  rural 
electric  systems  must  play  In  building  a 
thriving,  prosperous  rural  America.  As  the 
leading  corporate  organizations  In  the  rural 
areas,  you  have  recognized  your  responsibili- 
ties to  your  communities,  the  Nation  and 
the  world. 

These  things  and  more  have  elevated  you 
and  your  program  to  new  heights  of  public 
esteem  and  respect. 

Through  your  accomplishments  you  have 
spread  yovu-  Influence  across  the  whole  spec- 
trum of  our  economic  smd  political  life — 
from  the  kitchen  of  the  sharecropper  to  the 
offices  of  the  mighty. 

We've  come  a  long  way  over  these  years, 
and  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  But  we 
approach  our  problems  and  opportunities  to- 
day from  a  position  of  strength. 

We  mvist  use  this  strength  wisely  yet 
boldly.  This  morning,  I  want  to  suggest 
steps  that  we  of  the  staff  believe  must  be 
taken  in  several  areas.  The  time  for  action 
Is  now,  for,  "In  today  already  walks 
tomorrow." 
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RURAL  ELECTRIC  PROGRAM  NEEDS  ARE  MANY 

Our  major  problems  continue  to  center 
around  (I)  financing,  particularly  for  the 
generation  and  transmission  program,  which 
IS  under  constant  attack:  (II)  territorial 
protection;  (III)  Federal  Power  Commission 
Jurisdiction;  (IV)  low-cost  wholesale  power 
supply,  including  the  modernization  of  the 
electric  power  yardstick  through  new  proj- 
ects interconnections  and  pooling;  (V)  our 
concern  about  the  people  in  the  rural  areas 
generally;  and  (VI)  our  concern  about  our 
political  role  In  achieving  all  of  these 
objectives. 

I.    OUR   FINANCING  PROBLEM 

We  had  hoped  to  have  the  results  of  out 
study  of  possible  private  sources  of  financ- 
ing which  you  authorized  last  year  at 
Dallas  available  at  this  meeting.  The  scope 
and  complexity  of  the  study,  together  with 
the  early  date  of  this  year's  meeting,  made 
this  impossible.  This  Independent  study, 
now  in  progress  by  a  New  York  Investment 
banking  firm,  will  be  completed  in  the  next 
few  months.  We  plan  to  have  It  completed 
In  time  for  its  consideration  by  the 
NRECA  board  this  sunmier  and  your  con- 
sideration of  it  during  the  regional  meetings 
this  fall.  Meanwhile,  after  the  summer 
board  meeting  we  will  probably  present  parts 
of  it  to  conunlttees  of  the  Congress. 

We  know  there  Is  tremendous  pressure 
v^-ithin  the  administration  and  in  the  Con- 
gress to  raise  the  interest  rate,  cut  back  on 
the  amount  of  loan  funds  authorized,  and 
to  stop  all  loans  for  the  generation  and 
transmission  of  power. 

We  vmderstand  that  at  least  one  high  offi- 
cial in  this  administration— not  the  Presi- 
dent—is urging  that  tight  new  restrictions 
be  placed  on  generation  and  transmission 
loans,  and  even  that  the  REA  loan  program 
be  abandoned— to  be  replaced  by  some 
scheme  of  guaranteed  private  loans. 

Let  me  remind  anyone  with  such  Ideas 
that  the  winner  of  last  fall's  election  was  not 
Barry  Goldwater— and  that  the  man  who  did 
win  ran  on  a  pledge  of  strong  support  for  the 
rural  electrification  program. 

We  are  watching  these  developments  close- 
ly and  we  are  strong  believers  in  the  old 
admonition  that  "by  their  deeds  ye  shall 
know  them." 

Some  who  are  genuine  and  proven  friends 
of  this  program  feel  that  we  should  take  the 
initiative  now  and  recommend  changes  in 
the  loan  program  to  Congress.  They  argue 
that  as  a  result  of  the  elections  last  fall  we 
have  a  friendly  administration  and  a  more 
favorable  Congress.  Their  reasoning  is  that, 
if  changes  must  come  eventually.  It  Is  better 
to  make  them  while  our  friends  are  in  con- 
trol. 

There  Is  logic  in  this  approach,  but  the 
plain  fact  is  that  nobody  can  be  sxire  at  this 
point  Just  what  kinds  of  changes  might  safe- 
ly be  made  without  Jeopardizing  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  light  of  all  these  developments  your 
national  board  voted  yesterday  to  broaden 
our  study  to  now  Include  REA  and/or  other 
Government  sources  of  capital. 

During  the  summer  we  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  thoroughly  analyze  our  own 
study  and  any  concrete  recommendations 
the  administration  may  have.  This  fall  we 
can  discuss  the  alternatives  and  our  rec- 
ommendations with  you  at  the  reglonals. 
You  will  then  be  in  position  to  make  an  in- 
formed decision  at  our  annual  meeting  in 
Las  Vegas  early  next  year. 

This  administration  will  still  be  In  office 
next  year,  and  so  will  this  Congress.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  persuade  Congress  not  to  take 
any  drastic  action  this  year.  My  suggestion 
Is  that  for  the  time  being  you  retain  your 
policy  of  support  for  the  present  REA  loan 
program. 


Need  for   loan  fund  account  and  revolving 
fund  now 

The  one  exception  for  this  year  is  that  we 
badly  need  to  establish  a  true  revolving  fund 
for  REA  loans.  Under  such  a  plan  your  re- 
payments on  your  loans  would  go  into  a  spe- 
cial account  and  be  available  for  relendlng. 
You  have  supported  this  concept  In  the  past. 
The  administration  will  probably  recommend 
again  this  year  that  Congress  establish  an 
REA  loan  fund  account  under  which  our 
Government  would  change  its  bookkeeping 
to  show  that  our  loans  are  Investments  and 
not  Government  operating  expense.  This 
is  good,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  We 
need  a  true  revolving  fund  under  which  your 
loan  repayments  could  be  held  in  a  special 
fund  for  relendlng. 
Need  for  adequate  REA  loan  funds  this  year 

We  will  have  our  usual  difficult  problem 
this  year  of  securing  adequate  REA  loan 
funds  without  restrictions  on  their  use. 
Our  annual  need  for  loan  funds  Increases 
as  our  use  of  power  continues  to  double 
every  6  or  7  years. 

We  must  seek,  also,  to  ease  the  crippling 
restrictions  that  recent  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee reports  have  placed  on  the  Adminis- 
trator's ability  to  make  loans.  Every  year 
lately  power  companies — but  not  all  of 
them — fight  us  in  the  appropriations  com- 
mittees In  greater  numbers  and  with  greater 
force.  Their  prime  objective  Is  to  destroy 
the  feature  of  our  program  which  they  dis- 
like the  most — our  right  to  generate  our  own 
power  and  transmit  It  to  our  own  load  cen- 
ters. If  they  can  knock  out  our  G-T  pro- 
gram, they  can  accomplish  two  things:  first, 
destroy  the  only  alternative  of  hundreds  of 
oiar  systems  which  are  buying  power  from 
them,  thus  rendering  these  cooperatives 
completely  dependent  on  the  companies  for 
power  supply  on  the  companies'  terms;  and 
second,  eliminate  the  growing  Importance 
of  the  yardstick  factor  which  our  G-T's  pro- 
vide in  the  Industry.  I'll  have  more  to  say 
about  yardsticks  in  a  moment. 

II.    NEED  FOR  TERRITORIAL  PROTECTION 

Since  our  systems  are  all  Incorporated  un- 
der our  respective  State  statutes,  and  depend 
upon  State  statutes  for  their  right  to  op- 
erate In  given  areas,  territorial  protection  Is 
a  State  problem.  It  is  key,  nevertheless,  to 
the  elimination  of  other  major  power  com- 
pany campaigns  against  us. 

Our  only  real  protection  in  the  long  run  is 
law,  State  law.  If  you  will  achieve  territorial 
protection  In  your  State,  and  this  year  may 
be  our  last  best  year  to  try,  you  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  stopping  the  other  attacks  upon 
us  as  well. 

Let  us  make  clear  to  both  the  power  com- 
panies and  the  legislatures  that  we  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  power  comapnles — but  only 
they  with  us— that  they  have  nothing  we 
want,  that  we  want  peace  with  them  as  to 
territory  and  all  other  matters. 

You  In  several  States  have  achieved  your 
fair  play  legislation  after  hard  fights.  Others 
of  you  are  achieving  It  by  negotiations  and 
then  both  you  and  the  power  companies 
going  to  the  legislatures  together  and  get- 
ting the  laws  passed.  I  urge  all  of  you  who 
have  not  achieved  It  to  try — now. 

m.    NEED    FOR    GETTING    FEDERAL    POWER 
COMMISSION    OFF    OUR    BACKS 

Our  major  national  legislative  effort  this 
year  must  be  dlrcted  toward  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
encroachment  problem.  The  consumers  and 
owners  of  rural  electric  systems  are  one  and 
the  same  and  they  don't  need  the  FPC  to 
protect  them  from  themselves. 

The  results  of  this  senseless  self-assertion 
of  Jurlsdiciton  over  us  by  FPC  would  be 
enormous  additional  expense  for  the  rural 
electrics — It  already  Is  to  some — In  comply- 
ing with  or  resisting  all  the  red  tape  require- 


ments and  endless  delay  in  obtaining  REA 
loans — and  since  Commission  decisions  can 
be  appealed  to  and  through  the  courts,  power 
companies  would  thus  achieve  their  long- 
sought  desire  to  haul  us  into  court  for  end- 
less litigation  over  all  REA  loans  they  would 
not  like.  They  know  we  cannot  survive  such 
long  wars  of  attrition. 

Over  the  years  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission has  demonstrated  that  it  has  much 
more  than  it  can  do  in  discharging  the  re- 
sponsibilities It  already  possesses.  The  FPC 
needs  to  devote  more  time  to  Its  Job  of  reg- 
ulating the  monopolies  under  its  Jurisdiction, 
and  less  to  empire  building. 

In  line  with  the  policy  you  have  estab- 
lished, we  shall  spare  no  effort  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  specifically 
exempting  rural  electric  cooperatives  from 
FPC  Jurisdiction.  And  I  think  we  will  win. 
FPC  reminds  me  of  a  story  of  a  friend  of 
mine  who  said  his  doctor  treated  him  for 
6  months  for  yellow  Jaundice  before  he  found 
out  he  was  Chinese.  And  he  said  he  almost 
cured  him,  too. 

The  matter  of  getting  our  wholesale  power 
contracts  with  the  companies  exempted, 
too,  must  await  your  further  study  and  pol- 
icy formulation. 

IV.    NEED    TO    IMPROVE    OUR    WHOLESALE    SUPPLY 

Any  business  that  cannot  purchase  Its 
wholesale  supply  In  a  competitive  market  or 
produce  Its  own  is  in  trouble.  We  are  in 
trouble.  And  with  our  wholesale  require- 
ments doubling  about  every  7  years  we  are  in 
double  trouble.  Let  me  speak  first  about  the 
need  for  modernizing  the  electric  power 
yardstick. 

Need  for  modernizing  the  electric  power 
yardstick 

I  want  to  compliment  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  upon  its  National  Power  Survey 
released  last  month.  This  is  in  many  re- 
spects an  admirable  piece  of  work.  Al- 
though it  has  serious  limitations,  It  is  never- 
theless an  impressive  research  document 
that  should  serve  as  a  basis  for  achieving  the 
technical  revolution  that  it  suggests  In  the 
electric  power  Industry. 

Significant  technical  breakthroughs  in  our 
Industry  have  already  been  achieved,  in 
large  part  through  the  experimentation  of 
Federal  agencies,  notably  TVA  and  Bonne- 
ville and  their  consumer-owned  distributors 
and  by  the  giant  facilities  of  the  huge  Euro- 
pean and  Russian  power  pools.  Once  the 
breakthroughs  are  put  to  general  use  in  the 
years  Just  ahead,  great  benefits  will  flow 
from  them. 

But  a  major  question  Is :  Who  will  benefit, 
the  consumer  or  the  commercial  power  com- 
panies or  both?  The  FPC  speaks  of  savings 
in  terms  of  price.  Implying  that  the  con- 
sumer's power  bill  will  be  less. 

If  the  past  is  any  guide  to  the  future,  most 
commercial  companies  will  not  pass  these 
benefits  on  to  the  rural  electric  co-ops  which 
they  serve  and  to  their  other  customers,  un- 
less forced  to  do  so.  The  record  Is  clear  that 
regulation,  either  by  Federal  or  State  com- 
missions, will  not  get  the  Job  done.  We've 
had  regulation  for  decades,  and  this  is  not 
preventing  power  companies  from  over- 
charging customers.  Including  us,  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  a  year.' 

There  has  never  been  but  one  really  effec- 
tive Influence  on  the  commercial  companies, 
and  that  has  been  the  electric  power  yard- 
stick. The  electric  power  yardstick,  as  you 
know,  is  created  by  the  combination  of  the 
Federal  wholesale  power  and  the  consumer- 
owned,  nonprofit  power  distributors.  Includ- 
ing our  co-ops  and  power  districts  which  buy 
that  power  and  distribute  it — and,  In  some 
areas,  by  the  power  generated  by  our  own 
generation  and  transmission  co-ops  and  the 
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distribution  co-ops.  It  takes  the  nonprofit 
generation  and  the  nonprofit  distribution  to 
create  a  measure  (or  yardstick)  of  the  costs 
of  generation,  transmission,  and  distribution. 
While  there  Is  no  direct  competition  in  the 
retail  sale  of  electricity  (except  when  the 
companies  invade  our  territory),  the  mere 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
rural  electric  G-T's'  can  and  do  generate 
and  sell  some  power  at  wholesale  (none  at 
retaU),  and  that  some  people  do  Join  with 
their  neighbors  and  serve  themselves  with 
electricity  on  a  nonprofit,  yardstick  basis,  is 
a  healthy  influence  upon  what  is  basically 
a  monopolistic  industry.  The  one  thing  that 
strikes  fear  In  the  heart  of  a  monopoly  is  the 
prospect  of  competition— even  competition 
by  yardstick  example,  as  in  this  case. 

This  concept  of  the  value  of  an  electric 
power  yardstick,  by  which  both  the  consum- 
ers and  public  officials  can  measure  the  real 
cost  of  service,  has  long  been  a  matter  of  na- 
tional policy.  TVA  could  not  be  a  yardstick, 
standing  alone,  but  the  comblnatln  of  TVA 
and  the  electric  co-ops  and  municipal  sys- 
tems to  which  It  sells  its  power  is  a  yardstick. 
The  same  Is  true  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  Corps  of  Engineers  projects  through 
their  sales  to  these  nonprofit  groups.  And 
the  same  is  true  of  our  G-T's  and  their  mem- 
ber distribution  systems. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  like  Teddy  Roose- 
velt before  him,  often  spoke  of  the  necessity 
of  this   electric   power   measuring   stick,   or 
yardstick.    The  20th  Century  Fund  has  said 
that  while  F.D.R.  did  not  propose  the  elim- 
ination  of   the   commercial    companies,    he 
advocated  sufficient  public  operation  to  pro- 
vide a  yardstick  for  measuring  the  cost  of 
electric  service.'    This  Is  an  opinion  I  believe 
most  reasonable  people  still  share. 
Value  of  the  yardstick 
There  Is  Just  no  question  about  the  bene- 
fits of  the   electric  power  measuring  stick, 
or  yardstick,    to   the   consumers,    Including 
those  served  by  the  commercial  companies. 
Companies   serving    areas    near   such   major 
Federal  projects  as  TVA  and  Bonneville  tend 
to  set  lower  rates  to  both  their  retail  and 
wholesale  customers.  Including  us,  and  the 
farther  away  from  such  projects  a  company 
is,  the  higher  its  rates.     The  companies'  rates 
around  the  periphery  of  TVA  are  lower  than 
the  average.     The  companies  of  New  England 
have  long  and  successfully  opposed  any  Fed- 
eral   development    which    would     generate 
power.     Take  the  example  of  two  comparable 
cities  served  by  two  power  companies.     The 
consumer  in  the  city  of  Boston,  Mass..  far 
removed  from  the  yardstick  influence,  pays 
$9.91  for  250  kilowatt-hours;   but  the  con- 
sumer In  the  city  of  Portland,  Oreg..  where 
the  Influence  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration  Is  strong,  pays  only  $5.35  for 
250  kilowatt-hours— a  little  more  than  half 
as   much.     And    some    companies    in    New 
England  charge  ovir  co-ops  there   two   and 
three  times  as  much  as  do  companies  near 
the  TVA  and   Bonneville   areas.     There   are 
almost  as  many  examples,  one  way  or  the 
other,  as  there  are  companies. 
High  rates  are  more  important  than  many 
"  people     realize.     Most     consumers     do     not 
understand  that  the  power  costs  they  pay  are 
many  times  the   amount  of  their  monthly 
power  bills — that  there  Is  a  factor  for  power 
costs    In    everything    they    eat,    drink,    and 
wear— In  everything  they  buy. 

There  Is  also  no  question  about  our  Na- 
tion's policy  concerning  some  Federal  gen- 
eration and  sale  of  wholesale  power.  This 
policy  has  been  reaffirmed  time  and  again 


'Generation  and  transmission  coopera- 
tives composed  of  and  owned  by  the  distribu- 
tion co-ojys  they  serve. 

'"Electric  Power  and  Government  Policy," 
a  survey  of  the  relations  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  electric  power  industry,  the 
20th  Century  Fund.  1848. 


In  legislation  dating  back  to  1906.  At  least 
in  the  yardstick  sense,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  and  has  been  in  the  wholesale  elec- 
tric power  business  to  a  limited  degree  for 
over  half  a  century,  not  to  the  extent  of 
dominating  the  industry,  but  Just  enough 
to  exert  a  healthy  and  effective  Influence  on 
behalf  of  the  consumer. 

But  as  the  Nation's  use  of  power  con- 
tinues to  double  about  every  10  years,  this 
yardstick  is  shrinking  rapidly,  relatively,  and 
in  any  effective  sense  could  almost  disappear 
in  the  years  ahead.  In  the  past  decade  there 
has  been  a  rapid  decline  in  the  construction 
of  new  Federal  generating  plants.  Between 
1956  and  1962  the  Federal  Government's  per- 
centage of  total  installed  generating  capacity 
in  the  Nation  fell  from  15.2  percent  to  12.7 
percent. 

We  believe  there  Is  a  direct  relationship 
between  the  decline  In  this  percentage  of 
Federal  generation  and  power  company  rate 
increases  or  failures  to  decrease  rates  and  in 
the  growth  of  power  company  overcharges. 
We  have  long  believed  that  in  order  to  be 
effective  nationally  the  Federal  wholesale 
part  of  the  yardstick  should  approach  20 
percent,  and  never  be  lower  than  15  per- 
cent, of  total  Installed  capacity. 

It  Is  essential,  too,  for  our  own  security 
and  to  help  strengthen  the  yardstick,  that 
we  Increase  our  ovm  generating  capacity  as 
the  total  Industry  grows.  The  FPC  survey 
notes  that  our  cooperatives  as  a  group  gen- 
erate a  smaUer  percentage  of  the  power 
they  sell  than  any  other  major  segment  of 
the  Industry.  We  generate  only  18  percent 
of  our  own  needs,  and  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  Industry  total  though  we  serve  about 
one-tenth  of  the  population. 

But  even  If  our  own  generation  were 
sharply  Increased,  say  to  25  percent  of  our 
own  requirements,  this  still  would  be  only 
a  drop  In  the  bucket.  The  major  respon- 
sibility for  maintaining  an  effective  yardstick 
must  be  carried  by  the  Government. 

If  the  Government  Is  going  to  achieve  and 
maintain  at  least  a  15-percent  level,  then 
by  1980  the  Federal  projects  must  have  a 
generating  capability  of  79  million  kilowatts. 
At  present  they  have  a  capability  of  about 
26  million  kilowatts.  This  means  that  if 
the  yardstick  Is  to  be  preserved,  some  addi- 
tional 53  million  kilowatts  of  Federal  ca- 
pacity must  be  added  in  the  next  15  years. 
In  this  same  period  the  commercial  com- 
panies will  be  adding  many  times  this 
amount. 

In  other  words  the  yardstick  must  be  mod- 
ernized as  to  generating  capacity  and  as  to 
major  transmission  line  pooling,  not  to  give 
the  Government  a  major  share  of  the  in- 
dustry, but  Just  to  hold  its  own  In  the 
total  picture  in  the  public  Interest. 

Need  for  new  power  sources  and 
some  new  policy 
But  where  and  how  should  this  additional 
53  million  kilowatts  of  Federal  capacity  be 
achieved?  The  country  is  running  out  of 
the  better  hydroelectric  sites.  The  FPC  sur- 
vey Indicates  the  limit  of  total  hydro  ad- 
ditions by  1980  at  about  40  million  kilowatts, 
and  predicts  that  only  half  of  this  potential 
will  be  developed  by  Federal  agencies.  So 
let's  be  optimistic  and  assume  that  all  the 
projects  needed  to  add  20  million  kilowatts 
to  the  Federal  hydro  systems  will  be  ap- 
proved and  built.  This  wlU  still  leave  a 
deficit  of  about  33  million  kilowatts  If  the 
15-percent  minimal  yardstick  Is  to  be  main- 
tained. 

This  means  that  In  one  way  or  another 
the  Government  will  have  to  utilize  steam 
generation  on  a  much  greater  scale  than  In 
the  past. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Is  the  only 
Federal  agency  now  authorized  to  construct 
steamplants.  By  1980,  TVA  will  need  to 
add  about  20  million  kilowatts  of  steam 
generation.     Subtracting  this   from  the  33 


million  needed  means  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  develop  on  the  order  of  13  mil- 
lion kilowatts  of  steam  capacity  outside  the 
TVA  area. 

Even  if  this  must  be  done  within  the 
framework  of  the  traditional  Federal  policy 
that  the  development  and  sale  of  electric 
power  should  be  related  to  other  purposes, 
such  as  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands  or 
multiple-purpose  river  development,  still  it 
can  be  done. 

There  are  many  human  needs  In  our  mod- 
ern society  that  an  extension  ol  this  related- 
purpose  concept  could  help  us  meet.  Let 
me  mention  three  of  them: 

First,  the  desallnlzatlon  of  water :  It  would 
be  Inexcusably  wasteful  if  the  huge  de- 
sallnlzatlon plants  of  the  future  were  not 
designed  to  produce  electric  power  as  a  re- 
lated purpose.  The  generation  of  electric- 
ity requires  high-pressure,  high-tempera- 
ture steam  which,  when  exhausted  after  use. 
still  contains  appropriate  heat  for  water  dis- 
tillation. This  is  true  regardless  of  whether 
coal  or  gas  or  atomic  heat  is  used  to  produce 
the  steam.  Under  classical  reclamation 
theory,  the  revenue  from  the  sale  of  the 
power  could  also  be  used  in  part  to  subsidize 
the  cost  of  producing  the  fresh  water  and 
delivering  It  to  the  places  of  need.  Yotir 
policy  In  this  area  needs  to  be  updated. 

Second,  there  Is  every  Justification  for  the 
large-scale  generation  of  steam  power  In  the 
coal  fields  of  the  poverty-stricken  Appala- 
chian area.     Or  to  say  it  another  way.  can 
our  Federal  Government  longer  tolerate  the 
economic,  social,  and  political  Joke  of  try- 
ing to  treat  only  the  symptoms  of  poverty 
In  the  11 -State  Appalachian  region  when  the 
real  disease,  or  at  least  a  major  one,  Is  the 
lack  of   development  for   the   region's   own 
benefits  of   its   greatest  natural   asset:    the 
Nation's  prime  storehouse  of  low-cost  coal? 
Both  TVA  and  commercial  companies  have 
proved  that  the  larger  the  generation  and 
transmission  facilities,  the  lower  the  cost  of 
generation  and   transmission  per   kilowatt- 
hour  of  power.    The  national  power  survey 
forecasts  single  units  of  from  1,500  to  2,000 
megawatts  by  1980.    This  presupposes  large- 
scale  pooling  as  in  TVA.    The  Appalachian 
area  should  be  the  center  of  low-cost,  coal- 
fired    electric   power   generation   for   almost 
the  entire  eastern  United  States.    Our  studies 
Indicate  that  giant  publicly  financed  plants 
in  Appalachia  could  deliver  wholesale  elec- 
tricity almost  anywhere  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  country  at  lower  cost  than  power  is 
now  being  generated  In  those  areas,  except 
the  Tennessee  Valley. 

But  there  is  more.  These  low-cost  calcu- 
lations Include  the  payment  into  some  kind 
of  an  "Appalachian  development  fund"  of 
one-half  mill  per  kilowatt-hour  sold.  This 
fund  would  be  used  for  the  overall  economic 
development  of  the  region.  Considering  the 
projected  power  demand  in  eastern  United 
States  by  1980,  It  is  conceivable  that  under 
such  a  plan  $5.7  billion  could  be  poured  Into 
this  overall  area  development  fund,  from 
this  one-half  mill,  during  this  15-year  pe- 
riod, and  that  184,000  new  coal  mining  Jobs 
could  be  created. 

And  this  would  be  but  the  beginning  of 
benefits.  The  benefits  of  low-cost  power 
would  be  a  tremendous  stimulant  to  the  total 
economy  of  the  entire  region,  even  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  Appalachia  problem  cannot  be 
solved  without  converting  its  vast  storehouse 
of  fossil  fuel  energy  into  low-cost  energy  for 
its  own  and  the  country's  use  through  mine- 
mouth  million  kilowatt,  or  more,  generators 
and  farflung  power  pooling  In  the  public 
Interest. 

Leadership  for  such  a  program,  and  its 
administration,  could  be  provided  by  an 
Appalachian  Federal  Resource  Development 
Corporation  with  self-financing  authority, 
and  with  the  power  generated  being  sold  to 
all  types  of  distributors:  conmierclal,  coop- 
erative, and  municipal. 
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I  hope  you  will  develop  a  solid  policy  In 
this  direction  at  this  meeting. 

A  third  area  of  possibility  for  the  needed 
Federal  steam  generation  in  the  future  lies 
In  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  program. 
Since  the  generation  and  sale  of  hydroelec- 
tric power  now  are  used  as  a  means  of  sub- 
sidizing reclamation,  why  shouldn't  steam- 
power  revenues  be  used  in  the  same  manner? 
Certainly  the  result  would  improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Government's  wholesale  power 
system  since  the  hydropower  could  then 
be  put  to  its  most  valuable  use,  as  peaking 
power. 

Our  Government  came  close  to  getting  into 
the  dual  purpose  steam  generation  business 
at  Hanford,  Wash.  The  President  recom- 
mended and  the  Senate  passed  such  a  bill 
In  1961,  but  the  House  killed  It.  You  took 
a  strong  position  for.  and  fought  for.  this 
Hanford  atomic  steam  project  but,  except  by 
implication,  you  have  no  stated  position  gen- 
erally on  supplemental  steam  generation. 
And  TVA's  steam  generators  are  not  supple- 
mental. I  hope  you  will  have  a  position  on 
Federal  steam  generation  outside  of  TVA  be- 
fore this  meeting  ends. 

Need  for  pooling  and  interconnections 

As  important  as  It  is  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  continue  to  own  an  effective  por- 
tion of  total  power  generation,  this  in  itself 
will  not  modernize  the  yardstick.  The  FPC 
National  Power  Survey  reaffirms  and  supports 
ovu-  longstanding  position  that  throughout 
the  United  States  there  must  be  intelligent 
pooling  and  interconnection  of  the  Nation's 
power  resources.  The  potential  benefits — to 
the  electric  Industry  and  to  the  consumer — 
of  national  power  pooling  on  a  giant  scale 
are  almost  beyond  comprehension. 

Several  company  spokesmen  have  also  ex- 
pressed specific  opposition  to  the  FPC  survey 
recommendation  that  high  voltage  Inter- 
cormections  should  be  built  between  the  dif- 
ferent areas  of  the  country,  yet  this  is  a  key 
concept  in  the  entire  national  plan. 

The  FPC  survey  estimates  that  time  zone 
diversity  alone  between  east  and  west,  thus 
shifting  the  peaks,  would  be  worth  6  million 
kilowatts  of  Installed  capacity  by  1980 — and 
that  this  could  be  Increased  to  12  or  13  mil- 
lion kilowatts  by  reserve  savings,  seasonal 
peak  load  diversity  and  coordination  between 
hydroelectric  plants. 

These  are  fantastic  potential  benefits, 
valued  by  FPC  at  $2  billion  by  1980  in  terms 
of  generating  investment  saved. 

The  survey  concludes  that  overall  efficien- 
cies, including  pooling,  would  make  possible 
a  27-percent  decrease  in  the  price  of  elec- 
tricity throughout  the  United  States  by 
1980.  This  saving  would  amount  to  $11 
billion  per  year.  Properly  applied.  It  could 
help  all  Americans  to  live  better,  could  help 
all  business,  and  could  help  U.S.  industries 
compete  In  both  the  domestic  and  world 
markets. 

There  are  strong  Indications  that  most 
power  companies  will  resist  polling  and 
interconnections  on  a  national  scale — ex- 
cept where  they  do  them  themselves.  In  the 
weeks  before  the  FPC  survey  was  to  be  re- 
leased, combinations  of  power  companies  in 
several  areas  of  the  country,  knowing  it  was 
coming,  hurriedly  announced  plans  for  their 
own  regional  pooling,  while  still  publicly 
belittling  general  pooling.  The  newspaper 
stories  carried  the  companies'  claims  of  great 
benefits  and  savings  for  their  plans,  but  in 
none  that  I  saw  did  they  support  pooling  of 
all  power  in  an  area  and  in  none  was  any 
saving  cited  as  an  objective  either  for  their 
consumer  customers  or  for  us.  their  whole- 
sale cvistomers.  Several  of  the  companies 
In  the  proposed  pools  also  made  It  clear  that 
they  were  going  to  operate  very  exclusive 
clubs  and  did  not  want  the  rural  electrics 
and  other  nonprofit  distributors  to  partic- 
ipate. 

This  iB  stone  age  thinking  that  has  no 
place  In  otir  modem  economy.     The  great 


promise  of  pwwer  pooling  will  never  be  real- 
ized if  it  is  founded  on  narrow  self-interest, 
age-old  prejudices  and  on  monopoly  charge- 
the-cxistomer-all-he-can-bear  practices.  The 
public  interest  requires  not  only  national 
power  pooling  but  that  our  systems  partici- 
pate, and  we  intend  to  see  that  you  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  participate. 

New  EHV  interconnections  needed 

Without  taking  a  position  on  the  owner- 
ship of  the  lines,  the  FPC  survey  recommends 
several  extra  high  voltage,  east-west  inter- 
connections. It  Is  significant  that  in  all 
cases  the  suggested  lines  either  begin  or 
terminate  at  major  Federal  power  systems, 
or  at  terminals  of  transmission  facilities 
which  are  under  contract  to  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

We  do  not  have  to  look  very  far  Into  the 
future  to  see  that  If  the  yardstick  provided 
by  the  Federal  wholesale  power  program  and 
the  nonprofit  producers  and  distributors  is 
to  avoid  extinction,  the  parts  that  compose 
It  must  grow  as  the  total  power  Industry 
grows. 

To  preserve  and  modernize  the  yardstick, 
I  urge  that  In  addition  to  maintaining  at 
least  the  15-percent  ratio  of  Federal  genera- 
tion, serious  consideration  be  given  Immedi- 
ately to  the  authorization  and  construction 
of  the  following  elements  of  a  Federal  trans- 
mission system: 

1.  An  extra  high  voltage,  common  carrier. 
Federal  tiellne  between  the  Federal  facilities 
of  the  Columbia  Basin  and  the  Missouri 
Basin.  This  line  would  utilize  time  zone 
diversity  and  coordinate  two  major  adjacent 
Federal  hydroelectric  wholes.ile  systems. 

2.  A  similar  major  line  between  the  Mis- 
souri Basin  System  and  the  Federal  South- 
western Power  Administration.  This  line 
would  carry  a  portion  of  the  3-milllon- 
kilowatt  seasonal  diversity  forecast  by  FPC  as 
e.xlstlng  by  1980  between  the  Northwest  and 
the  SPA  area. 

3.  Extra-hlgh-voltage,  Federal,  common 
carrier  lines  to  link  SPA  with  TVA  and  TVA 
with  the  Federal  Southeastern  Power  Ad- 
ministration facilities,  and  with  the  south- 
ern terminal  of  a  Passamaquoddy-St.  John 
Federal  transmission  system  In  the  Boston 
area.  This  network  would  carry  part  of  the 
load  needed  to  realize  the  benefits  of  a  3.3- 
mllllon-kllowatt  diversity  the  FPC  forecasts 
between  the  Northeast  and  SPA  areas  by 
1980.  These  lines  would  interconnect  the 
proposed  giant  steamplants  in  Appalachla 
with  the  other  major  Federal  projects.  They 
would  extend  the  Federal  part  of  the  yard- 
stick into  the  high-power  cost  areas  of  the 
Eastern  States,  including  Florida  and  New 
England. 

Most  of  these  Federal  systems  or  projects 
are  already  built,  from  the  Columbia  to  the 
Savannah,  from  the  Colorado  to  the  now 
promised  Passamaquoddy-St.  Johns.  They 
must  all  be  tied  together — and  very  soon — 
and  tied  with  the  Canadian  pools  and  beyond 
to  the  Alaskan  projects,  including  Rampart 
Dam  on  the  Yukon. 

These  recommendations  require  no  basic 
adjustments  in  national  power  policy.  They 
are  merely  an  extension  and  modernization 
of  the  policy  which  developed  in  this  coun- 
try over  the  years.  If  everything  I  have 
called  for  this  morning  were  in  full  opera- 
tion In  1980,  the  proportion  of  Federal  par- 
ticipation In  the  total  power  picture  still 
would  be  no  greater  than  it  was  in  1956. 

So  we  aren't  discussing  revolutionary 
ratios;  we're  discussing  the  preservation  of 
the  small  competitive  factor  provided  by  the 
participation  of  the  nonprofit  segments  of 
the  power  industry. 

Our  direct  self-interest  is  clear.  We  now 
purchase  37  percent  of  our  wholesale  power 
supply  from  Federal  agencies  and  38  percent 
from  the  commercial  comoanies.  The 
modernized  yardstick  would  produce  efficien- 
cies which  wovild  increase — and  thus  main- 


tain the  ratio  of — our  supply  of  Federal 
power  and  decrease  the  rates  per  kilowatt- 
hour  we  pay  the  companies.  Full  participa- 
tion in  the  pools  by  our  generation  and  trans- 
mission cooperatives  would  result  in  great 
savings  for  them  and  would  prevent  many  of 
our  relatively  small  plants  from  becoming 
obsolete. 

Modernization  of  the  yardstick  including 
national  power  pooling  Is  going  to  be 
achieved.  And  I  think  you  are  going  to  lead 
that  fight  in  the  public  Interest,  and  win  it, 
Just  as  you  have  led  and  won  many  other 
fights,  including  the  west  coast  Intertle  battle 
last  summer. 

v.    NEEDS  OF  RURAL  AREAS  IN  THE  GREAT  SOCIETY 

Another  area  of  the  consumer  interest  In 
which  you  have  long  played  a  major  role,  and 
which  I  believe  must  be  of  even  greater  con- 
cern to  you  in  the  future,  is  the  broad  area 
of  human  need.  Probably  because  our  own 
program  deals  so  intimately  with  people,  you 
have  long  supported  progressive  efforts  to  In- 
crease the  opportunities  of  people  to  lead 
fuller  and  more  rewarding  lives.  While  you 
have  focused  your  efforts  on  the  needs  of 
rural  people,  the  results  of  your  work  benefit 
the  entire  Nation. 

The  recognition  of  these  effiorts  by  the 
President,  by  Members  of  Congress,  by  the 
press  and  others,  benefits  you  tremendously 
In  the  raising  of  our  program's  prestige.  It 
has  given  all  of  us  a,  more  responsible  posi- 
tion In  the  minds  of  many  of  this  country's 
most  influential  people.  Many  who  have  no 
particular  Interest  In  our  bread-and-butter 
rural  electrification  Issues  respect  and  sup- 
port us  because  of  the  broader,  humanitarian 
aspects  of  our  program.  This  Is  an  attitude 
that  has  taken  on  new  Importance  In  recent 
years,  and  in  my  opinion,  our  participation 
in  the  various  community  development  pro- 
grams, and  our  willingness  to  share  our  ex- 
perience with  our  fellow  rural  peoples  of 
other  nations  on  a  nonprofit  basis,  plus  our 
TNT  (tell  the  nation  the  truth)  about  what 
we  are  doing  have  been  chiefly  responsible. 

As  you  know  so  well,  new  Federal  programs 
are  now  being  developed  to  help  the  less 
fortunate  people  In  both  our  rural  and  urban 
areas.  These  programs,  their  benefits  are  a 
part  of  what  President  Johnson  calls  the 
Great  Society.  Some  think  little  of  this 
vision  the  President  has  for  our  Nation,  and 
some  think  It  is  too  idealistic  to  ever  be 
accomplished.  I  am  convinced  most  of  It  Is 
going  to  be  accomplished  and  we  can  either 
keep  hands  off  and  probably  see  most  of  the 
benefits  flow  to  the  cities,  or  we  can  in- 
crease our  efforts  and  help  shape  it  to  make 
all  of  rural  America  bloom  again. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  this  country  never 
had  a  more  idealistic  undertaking  than  the 
rural  electrification  program.  The  cynics  and 
scoffers  and  prophets  of  doom  and  men  of 
little  faith  once  had  a  field  day  with  the  idea 
that  all  rtu-al  people  could,  or  should,  have 
electricity.  Now  they  are  in  full  bay  at  the 
heels  of  the  antlpoverty  program  and  the 
other  elements  of  the  Great  Society. 

Let  me  tell  you  something:  I  have  a  feeling 
that  Lyndon  Johnson  Just  may  be  able  to  do 
It.  I'd  like  to  help  him,  and  I  think  most 
of  you  would,  too.  Whatever  we  can  do  to 
help,  we'll  be  repaying  In  small  measure  the 
great  debt  we  owe  all  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try for  their  help  and  support  of  our  own 
program.  If  everyone  in  America  were  blind 
to  everything  except  his  own  narrow  self- 
interest,  the  country  would  be  in  sad  shape, 
and,  among  other  things,  most  of  rural 
America  would  be  In  darkness  tonight. 

And  let  me  tell  our  great  President  some- 
thing, too.  and  the  Congress:  Your  Great 
Society  Is  not  going  to  work  efficiently,  in 
my  oplniou,  unless  and  until  the  Federal 
Government,  which  In  recent  years  has  been 
abdicating  its  necessary  role  In  the  power 
field,  reasserts  Itself  In  the  consumer  and 
public  Interest  to  bring  all  the  known  effl- 
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vve  will  continue  to  help  you,  Mr.  Presl- 
Hpnt  with  rural  areas  development— we  have 
oireadv  done  much— and  we  will  help  you 
with  your  war  on  poverty— and  this  for  us 
will  be  in  Its  finest  sense  "bread  cast  upon 
tue  waters,"  but  please,  Mr.  President.  In 
these  areas  you  must  help  us  to  help  you. 

VI.    NEED    FOR    MORE    POLmCAL    RESPONSIBILrrT 

Finally  this  morning.  I  want  to  compliment 
and  congratulate  all  of  you  on  the  magnifi- 
cent Job  you  did  in  saving  your  program 
at  the  polls  in  the  elections  last  fall. 

Certainly  the  spirit  of  that  great  event 
strode  on  before  the  event,  and  It  lingers  long 
after  the  event. 

I  don't  have  to  detail  for  you  now  the 
stake  this  program  had  in  the  presidential 
election,  what  all  of  us  did,  or  what  the 
results  were.  You  know  that  on  the  basis 
of  the  record,  the  election  of  Senator  Gold- 
water  would  have  meant  the  end  of  the 
rural  electrification  program  we  have  known. 
You  know  that  we  all  mobilized  as  never 
before  in  our  history  in  grim  determination 
that  this  would  not  happen.  And  you  know 
that  largely  as  a  result  of  these  efforts 
President  Johnson  piled  up  the  largest  rural 
vote  of  all  time. 

While  you  were  about  it,  you  also  de- 
cided to  do  something  about  a  number  of 
Congressmen  with  long  and  clear  records 
against  us,  and  to  do  more  in  support  of 
many  Congressmen  and  Senators  who  had 
long  supported  us.  Partly  as  a  result  Is  a 
Congress  that  as  a  whole  seems  more  favor- 
able to  us  than  any  in  the  past  decade. 

In  a  political  sense,  you  came  of  age 
last  fall.  You  developed  a  political  ma- 
turity that  you  never  had  before,  and  It 
carries  with  It  both  responsibilities  and  op- 
portunities. Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  our 
entire  political  posture  has  changed,  and 
we  can  never  go  backward. 

The  men  we  helped  elect  cannot  be  aban- 
doned. If  they  are  to  fight  for  us.  we  must 
support  them.  Another  day,  in  another  year, 
they  will  have  to  run  again.  We  hope  they 
will  run  on  their  support  of  our  programs. 
Where  will  you— all  of  us— be  on  that  day? 

Because  our  program  was  established  by 
public  action  and  exists  by  public  consent 
and  support,  it  has  always  been  in  politics, 
though  not  partisan  politics.  There  have 
always  been  In  both  parties  those  who  sup- 
ported us  and  those  who  opposed  us,  and 
whom,  in  varying  degrees,  we  either  sup- 
ported or  opposed. 

The  difference  now  is  that  we  have  learned 
to  be  effective  in  politics,  and  we  must  be 
even  more  effective  in  the  future— even  to 
the  point  of  seeing  to  It  that  the  candidates 
nominated  by  both  parttts  be  friendly  to- 
ward us. 

We  know  how  to  mobilize  our  own  pro- 
gram—and we  must  learn  how  to  work  ef- 
fectively with  others  whose  overall  best  In- 
terests coincide  with  ours. 

We  are  strong  in  rural  areas  where  others 
are  weak.  They  are  strong  in  mushrooming 
urban  areas  where  we  are  weak.  Surely 
simple  commonsense  dictates  that  we  seek 
each  other  out,  find  whatever  areas  of  agree- 
ment we  can,  and  then  work  together.  Our 
electric  consumers  Information  committee, 
through  which  two  dozen  organizations  work 
together  In  the  power  area— cooperative, 
power  groups,  trade  unions,  farm  organiza- 
tions—Is proof  positive  that  this  can  be 
done.  ,   , 

I  strongly  urge  that  in  every  State  you  take 
the  initiative  now  to  find  the  groups  with 
whom  you  can  work  effectively,  and  form 
your  alliances. 

During  these  next  few  days  you  are  going 
to  be  hearing  a  lot  more  about  the  future. 
I  know  you'll  do  some  hard  thinking  and 
participate  In  the  discussions.  The  program 
needs  your  ideas  and  your  help. 


Through  your  accomplishments  in  several 
areas,  you  are  now  in  a  strong  position  to 
deal  with  the  future  more  on  your  own  terms. 
You  have  the  strength  and  know-how  to 
make  your  own  program  secure,  to  help  shape 
the  future  of  the  whole  power  Industry,  and 
to  help  make  the  world  a  better  place  for 
all  of  us. 

IN  CONCLUSION 

Yes,  Coleridge  wrote,  "In  today  already 
walks  tomorrow";  and  I  hope  that  on  this 
day  all  of  us  can  have  the  vision  to  see 
the  needs  of  tomorrow,  the  wisdom  to  find 
the  solutions  to  those  needs,  and  the  courage 
to  do  whatever  must  be  done. 

Vision,  wisdom,  courage — these  are  hall- 
marks of  the  great;  and  this  is  a  program 
touched  with  greatness. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  CERTAIN  ACTlVl'l'iES  OP  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business,  Calendar  No.  51.  House 
Joint  Resolution  234,  and  that  it  be  laid 
down  and  made  the  pending  business. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  234)  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965.  for  certain 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorvun. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  brief  preliminary  remarks  to  make 


on  the  pending  joint  resolution,  however, 
I  understand  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  also  has 
some  brief  remarks;  and  since  he  must 
leave  soon  for  another  important  ap- 
pointment, I  waive  making  my  opening 
remarks  at  this  time  in  order  that  he 
may  be  heard. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

As  we  consider  supplemental  funds  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry 
out  of  its  price-support  commitments,  we 
do  so  in  the  light  of  the  disturbing  fact 
that  the  farm  parity  index  as  of  mid- 
January  declined  to  74  percent,  down 
from  75  percent  since  1939. 

If  we  look  more  closely  into  the  reasons 
for  this  decline  in  the  parity  index,  we 
discover  it  is  not  due  to  a  reduction  in 
farm  prices— which  in  fact  increased  1 
percent  between  mid-December  and  mid- 
January.  Rather  it  is  due  to  the  steady, 
almost  relentless,  increase  in  prices  paid 
by  farmers,  which  are  up  1 V^  percent  in 
January  compared  with  December. 

This  is  the  continuation  of  a  long-term 
upward  trend  in  farm  costs.  In  1947, 
farm  costs  were  $17  billion,  less  than 
50  percent  of  gross  farm  income  of  $34.4 
billion. 

Since  1947,  gross  farm  income  has  been 
increasing  steadily.  But  farm  production 
costs  have  been  going  up  much  faster. 
In  1964,  gross  farm  income  was  $42  bil- 
lion, but  farm  costs  had  increased  to  $29 
billion — 70  percent  of  gross  farm  income. 
Thus,  between  1947  and  1964,  produc- 
tion costs  have  increased  from  less  than 
50  percent  of  gross  income  in  1947  to  70 
percent  of  gross  income  in  1965. 

This  is  the  well-known  cost-price 
squeeze  in  agriculture.  The  crucial  factor 
adversely  affecting  farmers  is  not  so 
much  prices  or  gross  incomes.  The  cru- 
cial factor  is  costs.  January  figures  in- 
dicate that  the  situation  is  not  improv- 
ing—but is  getting  more  critical.  Costs 
are  still  going  up. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  table 
showing  gross  farm  income,  production 
expenses,  net  farm  income,  the  ratio  of 
costs  to  gross  income  and  the  parity  ratio 
for  each  of  the  years  1947  to  1964,  in- 
clusive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Year 

Gross 
income 

Produe- 
tion  ex- 
penses 

Net  in- 
come 

Ratio, 
expenses 
to  gross 

Parity 
raUo 

BiUions  of  dollars 

Percent 

1Q47                                                              .._--------------- 

34.4 

17.0 
18.9 
18.0 
19.3 
22.2 
22.6 
21.4 
21.7 
21.9 
22.6 
23.4 
25.3 
26.2 
26.2 
27.0 
28.3 
29.2 
29.4 

17.3 
16.0 
13.8 
13.2 
15.2 
14  4 
13.9 
12.2 
11.6 
12.0 
11.0 
12.6 
11.3 
11.7 
12.6 
12.6 
12.5 
12.6 

49.4 
54.1 
56.6 
59.4 
59.6 
61.1 
60.6 
64.0 
65.7 
66.3 
68.0 
66.8 
69.9 
69.1 
68.1 
69.0 
70.0 
70.0 

115 
110 

1948 .^  — - 

IQJQ                                                                                                 . . --- 

34.9 
31.8 
32.6 
37.3 
37.0 
35.3 
33.9 
33.3 
34.6 
34.4 
37.9 
37.5 
37.9 
39.6 
41.0 
41.7 

100 
101 

IQCA                                                                                             _. ... ..__--- -- 

lor 

100 

02 

89 

84 

incE                                                         . ..--- 

83 

82 

85 

81 

1959 - 

1960 - - 

1961 

1962 - - 

1 QOQ                                                                                      . ...... 

80 
80 
79 
78 
75 

1964 - -- 

42.0 

1926 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is 
necessary  for  farm  costs  to  go  up  every 
year.  There  is  no  immutable  law  of  na- 
ture that  dictates  this  upward  trend. 
Farm  costs  are  manmade.  The  reasons 
that  farm  costs  go  up.  at  least  many  of 
them,  are  clear. 

Whenever  wage  rates  go  up  faster  than 
productivity,  the  result  is  inevitable. 
Higher  prices  and  costs. 

The  past  five  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  have  been  compelled  to  call  on 
labor  unions  to  be  moderate  in  their 
wage  demands.  But  it  is  unrealistic  to 
suppose  that  labor  union  leaders  can  ac- 
cept this  counsel.  Their  responsibility 
is  to  their  members,  and  their  members 
expect  them  to  get  at  least  as  much  as 
other  labor  leaders.  No,  this  is  our  re- 
sponsibility— to  so  arrange  the  economic 
climate  that  labor  unions  can  effectively 
represent  and  promote  the  interests  of 
their  members,  but  without  excessive 
and  inflationary  wage  increases. 

Wage  rates  are  also  pushed  up  by  other 
factors.  Wage  rates  are  pushed  up  by 
Government.  Whenever  we  increase  the 
minimum  wage  level,  or  extend  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  to  new  groups, 
this  pushes  up  not  only  the  wage  levels 
of  those  directly  affected,  but  also  the 
whole  wage  structure. 

The  maintenance  of  proper  differen- 
tials between  different  categories  of  skills 
is  in  fact  an  essential  public  objective, 
since  we  must  maintain  proper  incen- 
tives for  people  to  increase  their  skills. 
Much  evidence  is  available  to  indicate 
that  when  wage  levels  are  pushed  up  at 
the  bottom,  the  push  extends  to  the 
whole  wage  pattern. 

An  increase  in  required  overtime  pay- 
ments, or  a  reduction  in  the  workweek 
would  have  the  same  inflationary  effect 
on  the  cost-price  situation. 

We  are  also  inclined  to  forget  that  the 
benefits  bestowed  on  people  by  law  for 
more  generous  retirement  programs  or 
benefits,  or  improved  unemployment  in- 
surance benefits,  do  not  come  free.  The 
cost  of  such  benefits  is  not  paid  by  Gov- 
ernment or  by  employers.  The  costs  are 
reflected  primarily  in  prices. 
Since  farmers  purchase  not  only  the 
■  same  items  used  for  consumption  as  do 
other  segments  of  the  population,  but 
also  expend  70  percent  of  their  gross  in- 
come for  production  Items,  they  are  par- 
ticularly affected  by  rising  prices. 

One  of  the  most  recent  examples  of 
Government  action  to  increase  farm 
costs  has  been  the  requirements  imposed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  which  must  be 
met  by  farmers  who  wish  to  establish  eli- 
gibility to  employ  farmworkers  from 
Mexico,  the  British  West  Indies,  Canada 
or  other  foreign  origins. 

Farmers  who  wish  to  establish  such 
eligibility  must  offer  continuously,  when- 
ever they  are  recruiting  domestic  work- 
ers, to  enter  into  a  written  contract  with 
each  such  domestic  worker,  under  the 
terms  of  which  the  farmer  promises  to 
pay  transportation,  housing  and  occu- 
pational insurance  for  such  workers, 
without  charge  to  such  workers — plus  a 
wage  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
on  an  hourly  basis,  which  must  be  paid 
to  workers  on  a  price  rate  basis  no  mat- 
ter how  little  they  produce. 


The  required  hourly  minimum  wage 
which  must  be  paid  varies  by  State  from 
$1.15  in  Texas  to  $1.40  in  California. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  from  20 
cents  to  55  cents  per  hour.  In  addition 
to  this  minimum  wage,  farmers  are  re- 
quired to  provide  without  charge  to  the 
worker,  transportation,  both  local  and 
long  distance,  housing  and  occupational 
insurance. 

I  do  not  recall  that  the  Congress  has 
ever  enacted  legislation  providing  for  a 
minimum  wage  for  farmworkers.  Yet 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  appears  to  have 
established  by  executive  decree  what  the 
Congress  has  refused  to  provide  by  stat- 
utory enactment. 

It  can.  of  course,  be  argued  that  what 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  required  is  not 
a  minimum  wage,  because  no  penalty 
is  imposed  on  those  who  do  not  pay  the 
prescribed  amounts.  The  only  sanction 
is  that  the  farmer  is  not  eligible  to  em- 
ploy foreign  workers.  But  those  farmers 
in  those  areas  who  grow  high-labor-re- 
quirement crops  commonly  have  no  al- 
ternative. The  practical  effect  of  the 
Secretary's  ruling  is  exactly  the  same  as 
though  imposed  by  statute. 

Fortunately,  producers  of  some  crops 
have  made  great  strides  during  the  past 
2  or  3  years  toward  mechanizing  their 
operations.  Such  reduction  in  numbers 
of  workers  employed  have  been  made  in 
anticipation  that  the  Labor  Department 
and  the  Congress  were  taking  actions  to 
tighten  the  farm  labor  supply  situation. 
But  many  producers  of  many  other 
crops  have  not  been  fortunate  in  having 
comparable  new  technology  available  to 
them. 

In  the  case  of  many  high-labor-re- 
quirement crops,  the  increased  wage  re- 
quirement will  be  farreaching. 

For  example,  I  doubt  that  U.S.  pro- 
ducers of  such  crops  as  pickles  and 
strawberries  can  compete  with  the  grow- 
ing pickle  and  strawberry  industries  of 
Mexico  when  they  have  to  pay  more  for 
1  hour  of  work  than  Mexican  employers 
pay  for  a  day.  The  production  of  such 
crops  as  lettuce  and  tomatoes,  will  cer- 
tainly be  expanded  in  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  area. 

We  must,  of  course,  enact  the  pending 
measure.  We  have  no  alternative  but 
to  provide  funds  for  commitments  that 
have  been  made,  no  matter  how  ill-ad- 
vised they  may  have  been.  That  is  not 
the  point  I  would  make.  The  point  I 
would  make  is  that  the  Congress,  and  the 
executive  branch,  too,  should  recognize 
that  there  are  many  factors,  and  factors 
within  our  control,  which  bear  on  the 
economic  status  of  farmers.  We  are 
often  inclined  to  overlook  these  factors. 
Many  legislative  enactments  that  do  not 
appear  to  be  directly  related  to  the  in- 
terest of  farmers  have  a  greater  impact 
on  the  economic  position  of  farmers  than 
farm  program  legislation. 

As  Congress  progresses  with  its  work 
in  the  year  ahead,  we  will  deal  with  a 
number  of  measures  which,  whatever 
else  may  be  said  for  such  measures,  do 
involve  cost  increases  for  farmers.  This 
is  one  of  the  possible  adverse  conse- 
quences that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 
in  the  exercise  of  our  legislative  respon- 
sibility. 


Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  once  more  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  make  these  remarks  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  234), 
as  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  recommends 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  amounting  to 
$1,600  million. 

The  committee  considered  supple- 
mental estimates  proposed  in  House 
Document  No.  59  totaling  $1,742,209,000. 
The  $1.6  billion  recommended  is  $142,- 
209,000  under  the  supplemental  esti- 
mates, and  is  the  same  amount  as  ap- 
proved by  the  House. 

I  wish  to  make  a  further  statement  in 
regard  to  some  of  the  items  carried  in 
the  joint  resolution. 

REIMBURSEMENT    FOR    NET    LOSSES    TO    THE 
COMMODITY     CREDIT     CORPORATION 

The  joint  resolution  provides  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  $1.1  billion  to 
reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration for  unreimbursed  net  losses  sus- 
tained during  fiscal  1963,  and  $100  mil- 
lion of  unreimbursed  loss  sustained  in 
fiscal  1962. 

I  wish  I  could  advise  the  Senate  that 
the  reductions  in  the  supplemental  esti- 
mates totaling  $142  million  were  a  saving, 
but  such  is  not  the  case.  All  of  these  re- 
ductions in  the  estimates  will  have  to  be 
reconsidered  in  some  future  appropria- 
tion bill.  That  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  dealing  with  appropriations 
that  are  required  under  law  to  reimburse 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  by 
appropriation  for  realized  losses,  already 
sustained  in  prior  years,  in  the  conduct 
of  mandatory  price  support  programs. 
We  are  also  dealing  with  appropriations 
to  meet  the  costs  and  expenses  under 
Public  Law  480. 

Both  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  have  failed  to  act  responsibly  in 
making  the  necessai-y  appropriations  as 
required  under  various  laws. 

PROVISIONS  AUTHORIZING  REIMBURSEMENT 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  summary  furnished  to  the  com- 
mittee by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
citing  the  variow  provisions  of  law  au- 
thorizing or  requiring  appropriations  to 
reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration for  costs  or  losses  sustained  In 
carrying  out  various  authorized  pro- 
grams. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

APPROPRIATIONS   FOR   REIMBURSEMENT  TO   CCC 

FOR  Net  Realized  Losses  and  Restoration 
OF  CCC  Capital  Impairment  (Prior  to 
July  1,  1960)  and  for  Reimbursing  CCC 
FOR    Programs    Financed    From    Capital 

Funds 

I.  provisions  op  law  authorizing  or  requir- 
ing appropriations 
Restoration  of  CCC  capital  impairment 
Act  of  March  8,  1938   (15  U.S.C.  713a-l), 
provided  for  annual  appraisal  of  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  CCC  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury    and    further    provided:    "there   is 
hereby   authorized   to   be   appropriated  an- 
nually •   •   *  an  amount  equal  to  any  capi- 
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tal  impairment  found  to  exist  by  virtue  of 
an  appraisal  as  provided  herein." 

This  act,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  312, 
approved  March  20,  1954,  carried  the  Wil- 
liams amendments  which  provided  for  future 
restorations  of  capital  Impairment  on  the 
basis  of  realized  losses  and  also  that:  "Such 
capital  impairment  shall  be  restored  with  ap- 
propriated funds  as  provided  herein  rather 
than  through  the  cancellation  of  notes." 

(Note. — Superseded  by  Public  Law  87-155 
authorizing  appropriations  to  reimburse  CCC 
for  net  realized  losses  sustained  after  June 
30,  I960  (next  under).) 

Reimbursement  to  CCC  for  net  realized 
losses 

Public  Law  87-155  (75  Stat.  391),  August 
17.  1961:  "There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  annually  for  each  fiscal  year, 
commencing  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1961,  •  •  •  an  amount  suflScient  to  re- 
imburse Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
its  net  realized  loss  incurred  during  such 
fiscal  year,  as  reflected  in  the  accounts  and 
shown  in  its  report  of  its  financial  condition 
as  of  the  close  of  such  fiscal  year.  Reim- 
bursement of  net  realized  loss  shfiU  be  with 
appropriated  funds  •  •  •  rather  than 
through  the  cancellation  of  notes." 

The  act  of  August  1,  1956  (70  Stat.  783). 
increased  CCC's  borrowing  authority  from 
$12  billion  to  $14.5  billion. 

Special  milk 

Public  Law  86^46,  April  29.  1960,  amend- 
ing Public  Law  85-478  (7  U.S.C.  1446  note)  : 
"There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  purposes  of  this  act  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1.  1960,  separate  from  any 
other  appropriation  of  funds  for  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  such  amounts  as  may  be 
deemed  to  be  necessary  to  reimburse  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  amounts  ad- 
vanced by  It." 

(Note.— The  Agricultural  Act  of  1961,  Pub- 
lic Law  87-128,  title  IV,  authorized  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1963  through  1967. 
Under  this  authority  the  1963  appropriation 
was  made  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service.) 
Sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for 

foreign   currencies   and   commodities   dis- 
posed of  for  emergency  famine  relief  to 

friendly  peoples,  titles  I  and  II  of  Public 

Law  480 

Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act— Public  Law  480,  title  I  (7  U.S.C. 
1703(a) ),  July  10.  1954:  "For  the  piu'pose  of 
making  payment  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  •  •  *  for  commodities  disposed 
of  and  costs  incurred  under  titles  I  and  II 
of  this  act,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sufhs,"  etc. 
Long-term  supply  contracts,  title  IV  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480 

Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act,  Public  Law  480,  title  IV,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  86-341  (7  U.S.C. 
1736),  September  21,  1959:  "In  carrying  out 
this  title,  the  provisions  of  sections  •  •  • 
103(a)  •  *  •  shall  be  applicable  to  the  ex- 
tent not  Inconsistent  with  this  title." 

Public  Law  480.  title  I  (7  U.S.C.  1703(a)), 
July  10.  1954  (sec.  103a)  :  "For  the  purpose 
of  making  payment  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  •  *  •  for  commodities  disposed 
of  and  costs  Incurred  under  titles  I  and  n 
of  this  act,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
he  appropriated  such  sums." 

(Note. — Activity  under  this  program  start- 
ed In  December  1961.) 

International  Wheat  Agreement 
Public  Law  421  (7  U.S.C.  1641) .  October  27, 
1949,  as  amended:  "There  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  make  payments  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  of  its  estimated 
or  actual  net  costs." 


Bartered  materials  for  supplemental  stockpile 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  Public  Law  540, 
title  11  (70  Stat.  200  7  U.S.C.  1856).  May  28. 
1956:  "In  order  to  reimburse  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  materials  transferred 
to  the  supplemental  stockpile  there  are  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  amounts 
equal  to  the  value  of  any  such  materials  so 
transferred.    The  value  of  any  such  materials 
for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  shall  be 
the  lower  of  the  domestic  market  price  or  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  investment 
therein  as  of  the  date  of  such  transfer,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture." 
National  Wool  Act 
Agricultural  Act  of  1954.  Public  Law  690, 
title  VII.  National  Wool  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1784) . 
August  28.  1954:  "For  the  purpose  of  reim- 
bursing the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  any  expenditures  made  by  it  in  connec- 
tion with  payments  to  producers  under  this 
title,  there  Is  hereby  appropriated  for  each 
fiscal    year    beginning    with    the    fiscal    year 
ending  June  30.  1956.  an  amount  equal  to 
the  total  of  exoenditures  made  by  the  Cor- 
poration during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and 
to  any  amounts  expended  in  prior  fiscal  years 
not  previously  reimbursed:    Provided,  how- 
ever   That  such   amounts   appropriated   for 
any  fiscal  vear  shall  not  exceed  70  per  centum 
of   the  gross  receipts  from  duties  collected 
during  the  period  January  1  to  December  31, 
both  Inclusive,  preceding  the  beginning  of 
such  fiscal  year  on  all  articles  subject  to  duty 
under  schedule  11  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
as  amended." 

Grain  for  migratory  waterfowl  feed 
Public  Law  654  (7  U.S.C.  445) .  July  3.  1956: 
"There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
imburse the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  its  Investment  in  the  grain  transferred." 
(Note.— This  appropriation  item  Is  now 
Included  under  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior.) 

Surplus  grain  for  game  birds 
Public  Law  87-152  (75  Stat.  389),  Augxist 
17,  1961 :  "There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  reimburse  the  Conmiodlty  Credit 
Corporation  for  Its  investment  In  grain 
transferred." 

(Note.— Appropriations  to  cover  costs  of 
grain  transferred  to  States  will  be  requested 
in  a  later  budget.  Appropriations  to  cover 
costs  of  grain  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  will  be  requested  by  that 
Department.) 

Cotton  classing  and  tobacco  grading 
The  1952  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  414a).  August  31,  1951:  "Hereafter 
there  may  be  transferred  to  appropriations 
available  for  classing  or  grading  any  agri- 
cultural commodity  without  charge  to  the 
producers  thereof  such  sums  from  nonad- 
mlnlstratlve  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  as  may  be  necessary  •  •  •  such 
transfers  to  be  reimbursed  from  subsequent 
appropriations  therefor." 

(Note. — This  appropriation  Item  Is  now 
Included  under  Agricultural  Marketing  Serv- 
ice.) 

Soil  Bank  Act 

Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  Public  Law  540 
(7  U.S.C.  1808(a) ),  May  28,  1956:  "There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  including  such 
amounts  as  may  be  required  to  make  pay- 
ments to  the  Corporation  for  its  actual  costs 
incurred  under  this  section." 

(Note. — Program  completed.  Direct  ap- 
propriations made  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1958.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  corrective  action  should  be 
promptly  undertaken  by  the  executive 


department  to  request  the  Congress  to 
appropriate  the  amounts  necessary  to  re- 
imburse the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  all  outstanding  prior  year  losses, 
as  well  as  to  estimate  carefully  the  costs 
of  Public  Law  480,  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement,  and  any  other  related 
items  for  which  mandatory  appropria- 
tions are  requested.  In  recent  years, 
both  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  have  sought  to  make  funds 
available  only  as  needed  to  enable  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  fi- 
nance all  authorized  programs. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  pend- 
ing supplemental  would  not  be  required 
if  bDth  branches  had  acted  more  respon- 
sibly in  recent  years  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
propriations needed  for  this  general  pur- 
pose. 

excerpts  from  committee  report 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  pending  joint  resolution  and 
the  need  to  emphasize  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  appropria- 
tions should  be  considered  on  a  more  cur- 
rent basis,  I  request  unanimous  consent 
that  portions  of  the  committee  report, 
accompanying  the  resolution,  and  dealing 
with  the  various  appropriation  items,  in- 
cluding the  language  amendments  deal- 
ing with  Public  Law  480,  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  that  only  the  report  be 
included  in  the  Record,  and  that  it  does 
not  involve  acceptance  of  any  recom- 
mendation in  the  report  or  any  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  merely  wish  to  have  it  placed  in 
the  Record  in  order  to  show  those  por- 
tions of  the  committee  report  which  show 
the  fiscal  situation  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  the  failure  to 
meet  it  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and 
the  amendments  which  we  are  recom- 
mending. I  am  not  asking  for  action  on 
the  resolution  at  this  time. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  no  objection. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  Senate  Committee  Report 
The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,100  million  to  complete  the 
restoration  of  unreimbursed  losses  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  fiscal  1962 
of  $100  million,  and  to  provide  an  additional 
ei  billion  of  reimbursement  appropriation  for 
unreimbursed  losses  sustained  in  fiscal  1963. 
The  total  net  realized  losses  sustained  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  the  con- 
duct of  mandatory  price  support  and  related 
farm  programs  for  fiscal  1963  amounted  to 
$2  654.853,000  and  of  this  amount  $1,574 
million  was  appropriated  to  reimburse  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  In  the  regular 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for  1965. 
That  amount,  together  with  the  $1  billion 
recommended  In  this  resolution,  restores  all 
of  the  capital  Impairment  for  fiscal  1963.  ex- 
cept for  $80,853,000. 

The  need  for  this  supplemental  appropria- 
tion of  $1,100  million  results  In  part  from  the 
failure  of  the  executive  branch  to  request 
full  restoration  of  net  realized  losses  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  85-155.  approved  August 
17,  1961.  which  authorizes  appropriations  to 
reimburse  for  such  realized  net  losses  as  re- 
flected on  the  accounts  of  the  Corporation,  as 
shown  In  Its  financial  statement  at  the  close 
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of  each  fiscal  year.  In  addition,  the  Con- 
gress has  not  always  provided  the  full  amount 
of  partial  restoration  estimates  submitted  by 
the  Department:  and  this  procedure  of  at- 
tempting to  provide  suflacient  funds  on  an 
estimated  basis  to  enable  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  discharge  all  Its  man- 
datory operations  has  led  to  the  need  for 
this  supplemental  appropriation  in  the  mid- 
dle of  fiscal  year  1965.  The  committee 
strongly  urges  the  Department  to  amend  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1966  to  request  the  full  losses 
sustained  in  fiscal  year  1964,  and  expects  that 
In  future  budgets,  the  full  amount  of  all 
unreimbursed  losses  for  prior  fiscal  years,  as 
finally  determined,  will  be  requested,  in- 
cluding the  $1,057  million  of  unreimbursed 
losses  sustained  In  fiscal  1961  as  a  result  of 
revaluation  of  the  inventory. 

The  committee  has  included  In  the  resolu- 
tion under  this  appropriation  head  two  pro- 
visions dealing  with  agricultiu-al  research. 
The  first  proviso  will  preclude  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  from  proceeding  to 
eliminate  certain  lines  of  research  and  to 
close  out  research  stations  which  were  listed 
in  the  announcement  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  his  press  release  of  last  De- 
cember 31.  The  conxmittee  believes  that  no 
formal  action  to  close  out  the  research  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  should  be  taken 
until  the  committees  of  both  Hoiises  of  Con- 
gress have  acted  upon  these  proposals  to 
eliminate  research  In  conjunction  with  the 
consideration  of  the  regular  agricultural  ap- 
propriation bill  for  1966.  The  second  pro- 
vision would  authorize  the  use  of  available 
funds  to  provide  for  the  Installation  of  ur- 
gently needed  temperature  and  humidity 
control  equipment  for  the  metabolism  and 
radiation  laboratory  recently  constructed  at 
Fargo,  N.  Dak.  The  provision  Increases  the 
limitation  In  the  regular  Agricultvu-al  Appro- 
priation Act  for  renovation  and  alteration 
of  research  facilities  and  does  not  provide 
any  additional  appropriation  since  funds  al- 
ready made  available  will  be  used  to  carry 
out  this  urgently  needed  alteration  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  facility. 

PUBLIC  LAW  480 

The  committee  has  considered  the  supple- 
mental estimates  transmitted  In  House  Doc- 
ument No.  59  for  Public  Law  480,  and  recom- 
mends an  additional  appropriation  of  $250 
million,  for  sales  of  commodities  for  foreign 
currencies  authorized  by  title  I  of  Public 
Law  480.  This  Is  a  reduction  of  $23  million 
under  the  amount  of  the  supplemental  es- 
timate and  Is  the  same  amount  as  approved 
by  the  House.  The  Department  did  not  re- 
quest restoration  of  the  House  reduction. 
The  supplemental  appropriation  recommend- 
ed, together  with  $1,612  million  appropriated 
in  the  regular  appropriation  act,  will  make 
a  total  of  $1,862  million  available  In  fiscal 
1965  for  financing  expenses  and  costs  in- 
curred in  the  sale  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties for  foreign  currencies. 

A  supplemental  appropriation  of  $233,- 
400.000  was  proposed  for  financing  the  ex- 
penses under  title  IV.  which  authorizes  long- 
term  supply  contracts  for  the  sale  of  com- 
modities. The  House  reduced  the  supple- 
mental estimate  to  $200  million,  a  reduction 
of  $33,400,000.  and  no  restoration  of  the 
budget  estimate  was  requested  by  the  De- 
partment. The  committee  concvirs  in  the 
amount  approved  by  the  House,  which  to- 
gether with  the  $35  million  already  appro- 
priated, makes  a  total  available  in  fi-scal  1965 
of  $235  million. 

The  supplemental  appropriation  is  rec- 
ommended to  provide  for  Increased  expenses 
in  the  current  year  and  to  enable  the  De- 
partment to  move  in  the  direction  of  placing 
this  program  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis, 
and  thereby  further  relieve  the  obligations 
against  the  borrowing  authority  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  conduct  of  its 
mandatory  farm  program  operations.    Future 


appropriation  requests  for  expenses  of  this 
program  will  be  estimated  on  a  more  current 
basis,  and  as  repa3mients  of  outstanding  con- 
tracts are  received,  they  will  be  applied 
against  the  yearly  costs,  and  future  appro- 
priation estimates  will  be  based  upon  gross 
annual  program  costs  less  the  receipts  from 
repayments   under  outstanding  contracts. 

As  the  resolution  passed  the  House,  it  car- 
ried a  limitation  In  regard  to  the  export  of 
agricultural  commodities  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  The  committee  recommends  that 
the  provision  inserted  in  the  House  be  strick- 
en from  the  resolution.  The  text  of  the 
language  stricken  reads  as  follows:  ":  Pro- 
vided, That  no  part  of  this  appropriation 
shall  be  used  during  the  fiscal  year  1965  to 
finance  the  export  of  any  agricultural  com- 
modity to  the  United  Arab  Republic  under 
the  provisions  of  title  I  of  such  Act". 

In  lieu  of  the  language  stricken,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  the  Inclusion  in  the  res- 
olution of  the  following  provision : 

" :  Provided,  That  no  part  of  this  appropri- 
ation shall  be  used  dvirlng  the  fiscal  year 
1965  to  finance  the  export  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  I  of  such  Act,  ex- 
cept when  such  exports  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  Sales  Agreement  entered  into  October 
8,  1962,  as  amended,  and  if  the  President 
determines  that  the  financing  of  such  ex- 
ports is  in  the  national  interest". 

It  Is  further  the  policy  of  Congress  that 
most  careful  consideration  should  be  given 
by  the  responsible  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment concerning  the  continued  provision  of 
assistance  under  this  act  to  countries  that 
are,  directly  or  indirectly,  hostile  to  the 
United  States  or  that  are  providing  assist- 
ance to  groups  or  countries  that  are  acting 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

In  exercising  said  provisions  of  assistance, 
the  Congress  emphasizes  that  said  assistance 
is  contributed  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  out  of  taxes  paid  by  them; 
It  Is  not  reasonable  to  expect  them  to  want 
to  renew  said  assistance  to  countries  which 
permit  the  property  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  be  destroyed  and  whose  leaders 
make  statements  derogatory  to  our  country. 

INTERNATIONAL    WHEAT    AGREEMENT 

The  committee  recommends  an  additional 
appropriation  for  expenses  of  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement  In  the  amount  of 
$50  million.  This  amount,  together  with  the 
sum  of  $31,838,000  carried  In  the  regular  Ag- 
ricultural Appropriation  Act,  makes  the  to- 
tal available  during  this  fiscal  year  of 
$81,838,000.  The  amount  recommended  Is 
$4,956,000  under  the  supplemental  estimate 
and  is  the  same  amount  as  carried  in  the 
House  bill.  The  additional  appropriation  Is 
necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  resulting  from 
Increased  volume  In  wheat  support  payments 
for  1965  and  to  cover  additional  unrecovered 
expenses  for  1964  program  costs. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  con- 
tinue briefly. 

COMMENTS    ON    ELIMINATION    OF    RESEARCH 

The  committee  adopted  the  «)rovision 
inserted  in  the  bill  dealing  with  the  clos- 
ing out  of  research  activities  because  it 
believes  that  due  to  the  long-term  nature 
of  research  activities  and  due  to  the  out- 
standing contribution  that  agricultural 
research  in  particular  has  made  to  the 
efficiency  of  American  agriculture,  that 
the  committee  should  be  furnished  with 
specific  details  affecting  the  proposed 
elimination  of  research.  The  committee 
has  an  opportunity  to  consider  and  pass 
upon  the  funds  required  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  research  facilities  and  lines 
of  research  annually  when  it  considers 


the  appropriation  requests  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  committee  believes  that  more 
detailed  information  should  be  furnished 
to  it  and  considered  by  it,  and  in  my 
opinion,  whenever  and  wherever  re- 
search is  no  longer  making  a  sound  con- 
tribution in  light  of  overall  research  ex- 
penditures and  other  expenditures,  it 
should  be  phased  out,  or  eliminated. 

In  other  words,  I  completely  approve 
the  general  philosophy  of  the  Secretary, 
that  items  found  to  be  no  longer  needed 
should  be  discontinued.  However,  I  be- 
lieve the  responsibility  is  not  wholly  a 
matter  for  the  Secretary  to  determine, 
as  to  what  items  are  not  now  serving 
a  useful  purpose  in  research. 

The  announcement  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  as  issued  in  a  press  release, 
is  not  in  conformity  with  the  usual  ap- 
proach to  decreases  in  research  activity. 
I  expect  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  furnish  more  specific  details 
in  regard  to  the  lines  of  research  and 
locations  of  research  which  he  proposes 
to  eliminate.  In  his  press  release  of  De- 
cember 31,  1964,  he  merely  announced 
some  general  criteria  which  were  used  by 
the  Department  in  arriving  at  the  deci- 
sion to  eliminate  research  activities. 

I  believe  the  committee  should  be  ad- 
vised more  fully  in  regard  to  how  these 
criteria  are  specifically  applied  to  sta- 
tions to  be  closed  and  lines  of  research  to 
be  discontinued  in  accordance  with  the 
announcement  made  by  the  Secretary. 
In  addition,  the  committee  should  be 
promptly  advised  as  to  the  original  pur- 
pose for  the  establishment  of  these  lines 
of  research  and  research  stations;  the 
accomplishments  of  such  research  ac- 
tivity if  any;  the  problems  which  need 
further  investigation;  a  summary  de- 
scription of  current  investigations  and 
their  objectives;  the  economic  impor- 
tance of  the  research  investigations  by 
activities  or  by  commodity;  whether  the 
research  is  directed  to  and  results  in  re- 
search findings  of  regional  or  local  sig- 
nificance; and  in  cases  of  local  signifi- 
cance, whether  the  State  or  States 
involved  plan  to  continue  their  research 
activity.  Finally,  any  other  additional 
pertinent  data,  such  as  the  economic  im- 
portance of  the  affected  commodity, 
should  be  promptly  assembled  and  fur- 
nished to  the  committee. 

As  chaii-man  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
would  suggest  that  upon  receipt  of  such 
data  from  the  Department,  the  subcom- 
mittee be  furnished  with  copies  and  give 
early  consideration  to  the  additional  jus- 
tification material  supplied  by  the  De- 
partment, and  then  advise  the  SecretaiT 
of  Agriculture  as  promptly  as  possible  in 
regard  to  stations  and  lines  of  research 
in  which  the  committee  would  concur  in 
the  proposed  action  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Speaking  only  for  myself,  I  do  not 
want  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  re- 
gard the  action  taken  today,  if  it  be 
taken,  as  a  deterrent  or  to  discourage 
him  from  making  proposals  for  economy 
in  reducing  the  cost  of  administration 
of  any  agricultural  activity.  I  am  sure 
that  a  number  of  these  research  activi- 
ties which  are  proposed  to  be  discon- 
tinued have  possibly  fulfilled  their  orig- 
inal objective  and  may  warrant  closing. 
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Since  the  Congress  originally  sup- 
ported their  establishment  and  has  ap- 
proved the  funds  for  their  operation  over 
the  years,  it  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  review  any  proposed  action  by  the  De- 
partment to  close  them  out — and  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  this  re- 
view prior  to  actual  elimination  of  the 
project  or  activity.  The  normal  proce- 
dure should  be  followed  as  is  the  case 
in  connection  with  the  budgetary  pro- 
posal in  this  year's  budget  for  fiscal  1966 
to  eliminate  beginning  next  July  1  the 
Federal  share  of  financing  in  connection 
with  the  cooperative  eradication  pro- 
gram to  control  the  fire  ant. 

I  commend  the  Secretary  in  that  case, 
for  following  the  normal  and  sound  ap- 
proach, although  I  may  not  agree  with 
him  in  his  recommendation.  I  wish  that 
he  had  followed  the  same  type  of  ap- 
proach in  connection  with  the  large 
group  of  closings  of  research  activities 
which  he  has  suggested  on  his  own  judg- 
ment. 

Another  amendment  is  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Young],  the  ranking  member 
of  the  subcommittee  which  is  headed  by 
me.  It  is  an  important  amendment,  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. An  explanation  of  the  justification 
for  it  has  been  given  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  a  written  statement. 
Acting  for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  explanation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Explanation  Submitted  for  the  Committee 

BY   the   Department  of   Agricultxire   on 

Building  Limitation 

This  amendment  would  authorize  the  use 
of  available  funds  to  provide  for  urgently 
needed  temperature  and  humidity  control  at 
the  U.S.  Metabolism  and  Radiation  Research 
Laboratory,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

The  new  Laboratory  at  Fargo  is  a  major 
link  in  research  to  develop  ways  to  control 
insects  effectively  without  hazard  to  man, 
animals,  and  plants  from  residues.  Re- 
search at  the  Fargo  Laboratory  Includes  basic 
studies  on  the  metabolism  of  agricultural 
chemicals  In  Insects,  plants,  and  livestock, 
and  the  development  of  sterility  techniques 
for  the  control  of  Insects. 

In  designing  the  Fargo  Laboratory,  It  was 
recognized  that  critical  control  of  tempera- 
ture and  humidity  would  be  required  In  the 
radiological  and  quarantine  wings.  Hr-/- 
ever,  based  primarily  on  the  geographic  loca- 
tion of  the  Laboratory,  the  Department  and 
the  project  architect  were  of  the  opinion  that 
a  mechanical  ventilating  system  would  be 
satisfactory  In  maintaining  desired  summer 
temperatures  In  the  remainder  of  the  Lab- 
oratory facility. 

Operation  of  the  installation  during  the 
past  summer  months  has  definitely  proven 
that  the  mechanical  ventilating  system,  as 
designed  and  Installed,  will  not  provide  the 
required  critical  control  of  temperature  and 
humidity  In  the  remainder  of  the  Laboratory. 

Plant  and  animal  life  respond  directly  to 
changes  in  temperature  and  humidity  in  re- 
search, and  if  an  experiment  Is  to  be  con- 
sistent these  changes  must  be  controllable 
throughout  the  entire  year.  Fluctuations 
in  temperature  and  humidity  Influence  the 
speed  and  rate  of  absorption  of  test  Insecti- 
cides into  the  Insect  and  also  Influence  the 
rate  of  metabolism  of  the  Insecticides  within 


the  insect.  A  similar  problem  exists  in 
studies  on  the  relative  effect  of  various  herbi- 
cides on  plants  or  pesticides  in  animals. 
Therefore,  in  order  for  this  facility  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  research,  it  wUl  be 
necessary  to  convert  the  existing  mechanical 
ventilating  systems  to  a  system  properly  de- 
signed to  effectively  control  temperatures  and 
humidity. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  providing 
the  required  additional  facilities  will  be 
$220,000. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  relates  to  the  use  of  funds 
already  appropriated  in  an  amount  ex- 
ceeding $200,000,  to  furnish  humidity 
and  temperature  control  facilities  for  the 
research  facility  at  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  which 
proved  during  the  hot  days  of  last  sum- 
mer to  be  unable  to  perform  to  ad- 
vantage some  of  its  functions  due  to  the 
absence  of  those  facilities  at  the  station. 

SALES   AGREEMENT   WITH    THE  TJNITED   ARAB 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  joint  reso- 
lution provides  urgently  needed  funds 
for  the  conduct  of  mandatory  agricul- 
tural programs.  As  passed  in  the  other 
body,  the  resolution  carried  a  provision 
that  none  of  the  appropriation  under 
the  head  of  "Public  Law  480"  shall  be 
used  to  finance  during  the  balance  of 
the  fiscal  year  the  export  of  any  agri- 
cultural commodity  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  under  the  provisions  of  title  I 
of  such  act. 

In  placing  that  provision  in  the  resolu- 
tion, the  other  body  expressed  by  its 
action  the  sentiments  of  most  Americans 
and  many  Members  of  Congress.  Per- 
sonally. I  am  sympathetic  to  the  objec- 
tive sought  by  the  House.  Following 
action  by  the  House,  the  committee,  on 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  delayed 
further  consideration  of  the  resolution 
until  such  time  as  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  could  be  scheduled  to 
present  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Rusk,  had  asked  to  be  heard  personally 
before  the  committee,  but  due  to  the 
delay  incidental  to  his  attendance  at 
the  Churchill  funeral  and  his  subsequent 
illness,  our  committee  did  not  meet  until 
February  1,  when  it  heard  Mr.  George  W. 
Ball,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  speaking 
for  himself  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Following  a  complete  hearing  before 
the  full  committee,  the  committee  met 
later  on  February  1  and  considered 
whether  it  should  eliminate  the  provision 
inserted  in  the  House  or  to  amend  it. 

After  thorough  consideration,  the  com- 
mittee voted  to  adopt  the  amendment 
which  appears  on  page  3  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  which  has  already  been  placed 
in  the  Record  for  the  information  of 
Senators. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  committee 
struck  out  the  language  inserted  in  the 
House  and  in  lieu  of  it  inserted  the  same 
language  that  had  been  stricken  and 
added  the  words  "except  when  such  ex- 
ports are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Sales 
Agreement  entered  into  October  8,  1962, 
as  amended,  and  if  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  financing  of  such  exports 
is  in  the  national  interest".  The  amend- 
ment reported  by  the  committee  thus 
provides  that  any  action  under  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480  be  limited  to  the  fulfill- 


ment of  the  existing  agreement  between 
our  country  and  Egypt,  and  that  such 
action  be  taken  only  if  the  President 
first  finds  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  pomt? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  Uke  to  ask  a 
question  in  relation  to  the  language 
which  the  Senator  has  read.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  appropriation  which  is 
now  being  considered  might  carry  over 
into  a  period  following  the  fiscal  year 
1965? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Not  if  the  wording 
of  the  committee  amendment  is  adopted. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  that 
funds  be  available  only  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  present  fiscal  year  and 
only  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
terms  of  the  existing  contract,  which  has 
existed  for  nearly  3  years.  Only  then 
would  the  President  determine  whether 
the  carrying  out  of  that  contract,  or  the 
partial  carrying  out  of  it,  would  be  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  imderstand  the  latter 
point,  but  I  am  wondering  about  the 
significance  of  putting  into  the  amend- 
ment the  language  "during  the  fiscal 
year  1965"  to  which  the  Senator  has  just 
referred. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  joint  resolution 
is  a  supplemental  appropriation  measure. 
Therefore  it  should  properly  relate  only 
to  expenditures  to  be  made  in  the  fiscal 
year  1965.  Our  committee  was  very 
anxious  to  limit  the  wording  placed  in 
the  joint  resolution  by  the  House  amend- 
ment in  two  additional  ways.  The  House 
limited  it  to  no  expenditures  under  title 
I.  We  limited  it  further  to  no  expendi- 
tures under  title  I  unless  they  were  in 
fulfillment  of  that  contract  and  unless 
they  were  made  in  the  fiscal  year  1965. 
So  we  think  we  have  further  limited  It 
except  for  the  possibility  of  partial  or 
total  expenditure  of  that  balance,  which 
the  record  shows  is  about  $37  million. 
Only  in  the  event  that  the  President 
determines  that  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  shall  that  expenditure  be  made. 
Mr.  MILLER.  That  was  the  point 
which  the  Senator  from  Iowa  was  tnang 
to  bring  out.  I  have  seen  two  different 
interpretations  of  that  language  appear- 
ing in  the  press.  One  interpretation  was 
that  the  language  "and  if  the  President 
determines  that  the  financing  of  such 
exports  is  in  the  national  Interest"  re- 
lates only  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
agreement  entered  into  October  8,  1962. 
That  is  one  interpretation. 

The  other  Interpretation  is  that  it  not 
only  covers  that  agreement,  but  also  cov- 
ers any  further  agreement  from  which 
these  funds  might  flow,  either  during  the 
balance  of  the  fiscal  year  1965  or  after 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1965. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  can  say  for  the 
Senator's  information  that  I  believe  It 
was  the  understanding  of  the  whole  com- 
mittee— and  the  committee  was  not  a 
unit  in  reporting  the  amendment — that 
we  were  limiting  it  entirely  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  existing  agreement  within 
its  allotted  time  period.  The  agreement 
expires   June   30.    1965.    Therefore,   we 
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made  this  appropriation  entirely  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation,  and  provided 
for  the  carrying  out  of  it  only  in  case 
the  President  made  the  determination 
that  it  was  in  the  interest  of  this  Nation 
to  carry  it  out  within  that  time  and  to 
the  degree,  of  up  to  $37  million — if  he 
should  find  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MILLER.  So  that  with  respect  to 
lines  13  and  14.  which  read: 

And  if  the  President  determines  that  the 
financing  of  such  exports  is  in  the  national 
interest — 

That  really  means,  within  the  inten- 
tion of  the  committee,  the  same  as 
saying — 

and  if  the  President  determines  that  the 
financing  of  such  exports  under  such  agree- 
ment entered  into  October  8,  1962,  Is  in  the 
national  interest. 

That  is  implied. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  implied  and,  I 
believe,  stated  by  the  wording  of  the 
committee  amendment,  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing only  the  balance  due  upon  an 
existing  contract  that  we  do  not  want 
to  see  welched  upon,  and  only  in  the 
amount  still  due  upon  that  contract, 
which  is  S37  million.  That  would  be  the 
maximum  which  could  be  spent;  it  could 
only  be  spent  up  to  June  30  of  this  year, 
and  only  then  in  the  event  such  a  find- 
ing should  be  made  by  the  President  as 
is  stated  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  that  I  did  not  have  the  opportvmity 
personally  to  discuss  the  subject  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  but  I  understand 
that  he  and  other  Senators  very  much 
desire  to  proceed  quickly  to  the  third 
committee  amendment,  which  is  the 
amendment  that  deals  with  Public  Law 
480,  the  contract  with  Egypt,  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  any  Federal  funds  in  ful- 
fillment of  that  contract.  For  that  rea- 
son I  am  not  going  to  make  the  cus- 
tomary request  for  the  adoption  of  all 
amendments,  but  I  hope  that  if  the  Sen- 
ate feels  it  appropriate  to  do  so  it  will, 
adopt  the  two  preceding  committee 
amendments.  If  there  is  any  objection 
to  them,  at  least  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida has  not  heard  it.  The  Senate  could 
adopt  the  amendment  relating  to  uhe 
closing  of  research  stations,  and  the  ex- 
planation of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young].  I  have  already 
placed  in  the  Record  an  explanation  of 
the  second  amendment,  which  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  be  in  accord  with  the  adoption  of 
these  two  amendments  at  this  time  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much  for  his  usual  courtesy  and  co- 
operation. I  know  of  no  objections  to 
the  first  two  amendments.  I  suggest  that 
the  Senate  adopt  the  first  two  amend- 
ments en  bloc,  which  would  leave  the 
third  amendment  for  debate,  and  then 
we  can  get  on  with  the  business.    I  think 


that  there  will  be  a  relatively  short  de- 
bate on  the  subject. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  be  very 
happy  if  that  course  were  followed. 
There  is  one  additional  comment  I  should 
like  to  make.  If  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  wishes  to  speak 
briefly  on  his  amendment,  I  would  desire 
to  yield  to  him  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President  the  record  has  been  made  by 
the  insertions  into  the  Record  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  . 
So  we  have  no  further  need  to  discuss  the 
amendment,  unless  some  questions  are 
raised. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  President.  I 
am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland],  which  would  postpone  the 
closing  of  agricultural  research  stations 
such  as  the  one  at  Newell,  S.  Dak.  These 
facilities  are  urgently  needed  to 
strengthen  our  agricultural  economy. 
The  Newell  station  should  certainly  not 
be  closed.  If  it  needs  modification  and 
improvement,  those  changes  should  be 
made. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  approve  the 
committee  amendment  so  that  we  can 
carefully  consider  the  future  role  of  our 
agricultural  research  stations. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  we  are 
today  considering  has  gained  importance 
with  last  Monday's  action  by  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  in  amend- 
ing it  to  preclude  the  use  of  Public  Law 
88-573  funds  in  the  elimination  of  agri- 
cultural research  stations. 

I  am  gratified  that  Senators  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  voted  with- 
out dissent  to  attach  to  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 234  the  language: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
Public  Law  88-573,  approved  September  2, 
1964,  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  adminis- 
ter a  program  to  eliminate  agricultural  re- 
search stations  or  lines  of  research  until 
after  the  Congress  has  considered  and  acted 
upon  such  plans  for  the  elimination  of  re- 
search in  its  regular  consideration  of  the 
research  appropriations  estimates  for  fis- 
cal 1966. 

For  this  reason,  if  no  other,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 234. 

I  am  firmlv  convinced,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  his 
decision  of  last  December  31  to  close 
horticultural  research  stations  in  a  num- 
ber of  States,  including  Wyoming,  acted 
arbitrarily  and  without  statutory  au- 
thority. I  take  this  opportunity  to  pub- 
licly thank  and  applaud  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  Senators  for  their  at- 
tention to  this  question  by  bringing  to 
this  floor  language  providing  that  this 
order  will  not  be  carried  out  "until  after 
the  Congress  has  considered  and  acted 
upon  such  plans  for  the  elimination  of 
research"  in  the  course  of  debate  on  the 
agricultural  appropriations  bill. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  the 
text  of  a  letter  I  prepared  January  29  and 


mailed  February  1  to  Senators  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.  S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Interior  and 

iNsuuvB  Affairs, 

February  1, 1965. 

On  December  31  last,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture announced  that  for  reasons  of  econ- 
omy he  had  ordered  the  closing  of  a  number 
of  agricultural  research  stations,  including 
the  one  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  The  Secretary 
stated  that  he  hoped  to  effect  savings  of  $8 
million  and  an  extensive  reduction  in  USDA 
personnel,  both  of  which  objectives  I  whole- 
heartedly applaud.  However,  a  study  of  the 
Cheyenne-based  research  station,  as  well  as 
a  study  of  the  prerogatives  under  law  en- 
joyed by  the  Secretary,  leaves  me  firmly  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Freeman,  in  seeking  to  close 
the  research  station,  has  acted  outside  the 
context  of  the  law  and  with  total  reliance 
upon  the  naked  power  of  the  Presidency. 

The  station  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  Great  Plains  area  conducting  research  on 
shrubs,  trees,  windbreaks,  and  ornamental 
horticultural  products  and  vegetable  crops. 

I  am  writing,  therefore,  to  ask  your  help 
in  maintaining  this  research  station  and  to 
offer  a  brief  explanation  of  my  reasons  for 
believing  the  station  should  not  be  closed. 

The  Cheyenne  station  was  created  March 
19,  1928,  by  Public  Law  178  of  the  70th  Con- 
gress. This  law  provides  In  part  that:  "The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  and  he  is  thereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  cause  ♦  *  •  an 
experiment  station  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  be  established  at  or  near 
Cheyenne,  Wyo." 

The  act  further  provides:  "It  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  each  fiscal  year 
necessary  appropriations  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  carry  on  the  experi- 
ments contemplated  by  this  act." 

Public  Law  178-70  is  codified  (7  U.S.C.  387, 
387-A)  and  Is  not  amended.  The  Secretary 
Is  not  empowered  under  Public  Law  178-70 
or  under  any  general  or  unique  powers  given 
him  by  the  Conrgess  to  close  the  Cheyenne 
station. 

In  a  document  on  this  question  prepared  at 
my  request  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
conclusion  is  reached  that:  "Since  the  Secre- 
tary does  not  appear  to  have  been  accorded 
any  express  statutory  authority  to  close 
any  one  of  these  (agricultural  research)  sta- 
tions on  the  ground  of  obsolescence  or  for 
any  other  specific  purpose  •  •  *  [this]  would 
appear  to  represent  another  attempted  exer- 
cise by  the  President  of  a  power  to  impound 
appropriated  funds  and  thereby  prevent  their 
disbursement." 

The  Library  of  Congress  report  further 
states  (in  quoting  7  U.S.C.  361a  to  361e,  387- 
390k)  that  Congress  "has  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  these  research  stations  were  de- 
signed as  permanent  installations  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  which  was  to  be  sus- 
pended for  any  appreciable  duration  only  by 
warrant  of  statutory  authority." 

The  importance  of  the  agricultural  re- 
search station  to  Wyoming  is  evidenced  by 
press  dispatches  from  my  State's  capital  city, 
as  well  as  by  letters  from  scores  of  individuals 
and  organizations  all  of  whom,  like  myself. 
applaud  true  economy  in  government  but 
cannot  see  Justification  In  the  closing  of  this 
important  research  facility. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  re- 
search station  is  responsible  for  the  most 
part  in  developing  shelter-belt  trees  and 
shrubs  over  an  area  which  Includes  about 
150,000  square  miles  in  sections  of  Wyoming, 
South  Dakota.  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  Kan- 
sas. The  station  Is  credited  with  developing 
the  first  strawberry  plant  hardy  enough  to 
survive  the  rugged  Western  and  Great  Plains 
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weather,  and  it  is  currently  testing  new 
potato  crosses  from  the  Greeley,  Colo.,  area. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  savings  to 
ranchers  and  farmers  realized  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  this  station's  38  years  of  opera- 
tion, but  it  has  certainly  been  many  times 
more  than  the  facility's  modest  $206,000  an- 
nual budget. 

In  an  editorial  from  the  January  4  Chey- 
enne, Wyo.,  State  Tribune,  the  Secretary's 
economy  argument  Is  directly  chaUenged. 
Says  the  newspaper:  "We  challenge  the  fact 
that  any  saving  will  be  achieved  at  all  •  *  * 
It  merely  produces  the  total  disappearance 
01  a  function  that  has  existed  for  nearly  four 
decades  in  this  region,  working  for  the  better- 
ment of  plant  production."  Copies  of  the 
Tribune  editorial  and  a  Wyoming  Agriculture 
Department  news  release  are  enclosed  with 
this  letter. 

Another  point  I  should  raise  Is  that  this 
dilemma  facing  the  people  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  West  Is  not  analogous  to  similar 
action  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  does 
have  the  statutory  authority  to  close  certain 
facilities  under  his  Department.  Such  spe- 
cific authority  has  not  been  granted  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  the  Congress. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset.  Senator,  I  need 
your  help.  It  Is  my  belief,  based  upon  care- 
ful research,  that  the  horticultural  plant 
breeding  station  at  Cheyenne  Is  Irreplaceable 
within  the  context  of  Its  expenditures.  The 
information  gleaned  from  research  at  this 
facility  is  of  vital  Importance  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  throughout  the  West,  and  I  am 
convinced  further  that  the  station  does  not 
constitute  a  financial  liability  but  that  it  Is, 
In  fact,  a  most  worthwhile  and  economical 
facility.  Unless  the  Congress  acts,  however, 
It  will  be  closed  some  time  between  April  1 
and  June  30  of  this  calendar  year. 

I  ask  that  you  use  your  Influence  and  posi- 
tion on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions In  an  effort  to  restore  funds  for  this 
project  when  the  appropriate  legislation 
comes  before  your  committee. 

If  the  89th  Congress  appropriates  funds  to 
provide  for  the  facility  at  its  present  level 
of  operation.  I  believe  the  station  can  be 
perpetuated  despite  the  Secretary's  wish  that 
It  be  closed. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  this 
with  you,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  atten- 
tion to  this  lengthy  correspondence. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mil  WARD  L.  Simpson, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
also  written  Secretary  Freeman  direct- 
ing his  attention  to  the  points  of  law 
propounded  in  my  letter  to  Senators.  I 
have  yet  to  receive  the  Secretary's  reply. 

Mr.  President,  the  agricultural  re- 
search station  at  Cheyenne  is  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  Great  Plains  area 
conducting  research  on  shrubs,  vegetable 
crops,  and  windbreaks — areas  of  research 
vitally  important  to  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers courageous  enough  to  stake  their 
future  on  the  fickleness  of  nature  in  the 
Great  Plains  and  Rocky  Mountain  area. 
This  station  was  established  by  an  act  of 
Congress — the  70th  Congress — on  March 
19,  1928. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  this  sta- 
tion's termination  through  Executive  fiat 
or  bureaucratic  caprice.  If  the  language 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
amendment  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
234  is  adopted,  this  station  will  have  a 
new  lease  on  life,  and  the  Congress  will 
have  ample  opportunity  to  perpetuate  or 
terminate  that  which  it  created  more 
than  a  quarter  century  ago. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
understands  that  the  first  two  commit- 
tee amendments  may  be  considered  en 
bloc.    The  amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  3,  after  the  figures  "$1,100,000,000". 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  a  colon  and  the 
following  provisos: 

Provided.  That  none  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  Public  Law  88-573,  approved 
September  2,  1964,  shall  be  used  to  formulate 
or  administer  a  program  to  eliminate  agri- 
cultural research  stations  or  lines  of  research 
until  after  the  Congress  has  considered  and 
acted  upon  such  plans  for  the  elimination 
of  research  in  Its  regular  consideration  of 
the  research  appropriation  estimates  for  fis- 
cal 1966:  Provided  further,  That  not  more 
than  $220,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
"Salaries  and  Expenses,  Research,  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service"  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Act,  196.5  (78  Stat.  862),  shall  be  avail- 
able untU  expended,  without  regard  to  any 
limitations  included  in  that  Act,  for  altera- 
tions necessary  In  connection  with  the  In- 
stallation of  temperature  and  humidity  con- 
trol equipment  for  the  Metabolism  and  Ra- 
diation Laboratory,  Fargo,  North  Dakota. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  next 
committee  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  the  language 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislative  clerk  read  both  of  the  pre- 
ceding amendments  together. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  cor- 
rect.   They  were  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  third 
committee  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
line  3,  after  the  figures  "$200,000,000". 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  colon  and 
•'Provided,  That  no  part  of  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  used  during  the  fiscal 
year  1965  to  finance  the  export  of  any 
agricultural  commodity  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  under  the  provisions  of 
title  I  of  such  Act"  and  insert " :  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall 
be  used  during  the  fiscal  year  1965  to 
finance  the  export  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
under  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  such 
Act,  except  when  such  exports  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  Sales  Agreement 
entered  into  October  8. 1962,  as  amended, 
and  if  the  President  determines  that  the 
financing  of  such  exports  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest". 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  I  understand,  the 
amendment  just  read  is  the  one  about 
which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  had 
some  questions,  and  perhaps  other  Sen- 
ators have  similar  questions.  I  ask, 
therefore,  for  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  that  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment on  page  3,  after  line  3. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  parliamentary  situation  is  perfectly 


clear;  but  I  want  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  about  it.  So  I  shall  raise  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  or  two,  and  then  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  The  call 
need  not  be  for  a  full  quorum.  However, 
I  promised  certain  Senators  that  when 
this  particular  amendment  was  reached, 
I  would  see  to  it  that  there  was  a  quorum 

call. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  I  imderstand,  the 
amendment  now  pending  is  the  amend- 
ment to  the  appropriation  bill  that 
proposes  to  modify  the  action  taken  by 
the  House  in  regard  to  the  so-called  Nas- 
ser issue,  involving  the  shipment  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480  food  to  Egypt. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland] 
for  bringing  this  amendment  to  us  in  the 
most  simple  form,  a  form  that  calls  for 
either  the  acceptance  or  the  rejection  of 
the  Senate  committee's  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  if  the  Senate  should 
reject  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
that  would  then  leave  the  bill  in  the  same 
form  in  which  it  came  to  the  Senate  from 
the  House;  namely,  that  it  would  con- 
tain the  House  action  which  seeks  to 
deny  the  administration  the  authority  to 
ship  some  $37  million  more  of  Public  Law 
480  food  to  Egypt? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  As  the  Chair 
understands  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  if  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations were  rejected,  the  situation 
would  be  that  the  language  that  came  to 
the  Senate  committee  from  the  House 
would  remain  in  the  text  of  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Chair  means  on 
this  one  point,  does  he  not? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  cor- 
rect; the  so-called  third  amendment  in 
the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  why  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Florida  for  handling 
the  problem  procedurally  in  the  way  he 
has.  It  provides  the  Senate  with  a  clear- 
cut  issue  to  vote  up  or  down.  I  should 
not  think  the  debate  need  be  long.  I  shall 
make  a  short  speech  if  I  am  recognized 
after  the  quorum  call. 

Unless  the  Senator  from  Florida  wishes 
to  make  some  comment,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  perfectly  ac- 
ceptable to  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  suggested  that  I  might 
wish  to  protect  my  right  to  the  floor,  if 
I  can  obtain  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed with  my  speech  immediately  after 
the  quorum;  so  with  that  understanding 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  quorum  be  live  and  that 
Senators  be  notified. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  clerk  reasons  that  I  shall  set  forth,  I  may  say  Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President,  if  the 

will  call  the  roll.  for  the  relief  of  aU  Senators,  in  a  rela-  Senator  will  yield,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

f No  15  hee  1  lively  brief  manuscript.  sent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  from 

Aiken               Ham's               Morton  Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Page  89  of  the  printed  hearings  the  list 

Aiiott               5art                 Mundt  Senator  from  Oregon  yield?  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 

Anderson            Hayden                Murphy  yr-  MORSE     I  vield  ^^^^  showing  the  commodities  Still  un- 

IS'^"            iUJiand            SlLTrger  Mr!  JAVITS.    Will  the  Senator  clear  delivered,     amounting     to     $36,972,000. 

B^h                Hruska             Pearson  up  one  question?    Apparently  there  are  Jfol^en  down  into  four  different  groups. 

Rfh,^'"            'i^vuf              pfn\uv  contracts  covering  certain  amounts  of  The  largest  is  for  wheat  and  there  is  a 

Boggs               Jordan  N  c       P  oxmire  food  aid  which  are  not  covered  in  the  smaller     amount     for     vegetable    oik. 

B?eTst-r           ioMaS;  w^o    Randolph  $37  million    and  the  $37  million  is  an  There  is  a  small  amount  for  NFD  milk, 

t^H^v^,           i^''''^^"M^-5^H'=°/^nn  uncommitted  fund.    I  ask  the  Senator  and  a  smal  amount  for  tobacco, 

i^d  w  va      Kuchl*'^'          Sito  Si  whether  or  not  it  is  clear  that  the  House  There  being  no  objection    the  table 

cLnon'           La^^he            ifmpson  language  deals  only  with  the  $37  million  was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 

Carlson             Long  Mo.          smathers  ^nd    does    not    affect    any    agreement,  as  follows: 

Ch^i^ch              sffiuson          s^arkm-in  though  there  may  have  been  no  deliv-  Funds  remaining  available  for  new  pa's 

Clark                Mansfield          stennis  eries  under  it  yet,  which  relates  to  spe-  {Jan.  28. 1965) 

Cooper                McClellan           Symlagton  pifif  itpTn<:  nf  fnnd  Commodity:                                              Millions 

Cotton                 McGee                  Thurmond  , ,       tt^t  t  aVtt-.'       ,»       t,       i^      *         -n          Wheat- $22,432 

Ctirtls                  McGovern           Tower  Mr.    HOLLAND.      Mr.    President.    Will          ^orn                          _           - 

Dirksen             Mcintyre           Tydings  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me?  veeetable  oils        _                              5  69* 

Douglas                McNamara           Williams.  N.J.  -vr-  ivmRC^-p      T  vipIH                                                   t-oVi^,,,                           — -— 

Eastland              Metcalf                Williams.  Del.  Mr.  MOKbl!-.    1  yieia.                                               TaHow . 

Ellender              Miller                   Yarborough  Mr.  HOLLAND.     As  briefly  as  I  can.  I          NFDmilk ^ 0.1 

Ervin                  Mondaie            Young,  N.  Dak.  shall  explain  the  situation.     This  con-         Poultry 

Fo^Sg^"             St°oyr         ^--^-^^^^  tract,  soon  to  be  3  years  Old.  expires  June        Jobaco.    8.85 

^^«                  ^^°-«  30.  1965.  and  approximately  $37  million  gSte'-but'ter'oU-ghee"::::::::::  III:::: 

Mr.     LONG    of    Louisiana.      I    an-  °i    commodities,    distributed     between        Cheese 

c^uTcSr^'^^l^l  ^r^en^r  ST  ^ eiS  n^Va^r^l^^^^^^^^^                        ^^^ —i 

SLLf  •  cr.°^'p^^.L?HTrthrSe;:  in  ariy  way  to  Egypt  for  delivery                           Total 36.972 

ator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI.  the  There  is  an  additional  amount,  which  Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  make  the  statement 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack-  l  ^^'^^  ^/^  ^^Pf ^^  ^^^  question  by  the  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Record.  I  understand  that 
SON],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  ^^^v  ''  ^L^°l  ^^  ^^5\°  Kf^'^T^c.^i.f  my  learned  friends  from  New  York  and 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  million,  which  was  asked  for  by  Egypt  q  that  this  is  what  is  in- 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator  ^^d.  with  respect  to  which  commitment  ^^j^^^  .^  ^^^  language  of  the  House,  and 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] .  and  the  ^^^,,^u?^-^r.tJi^L  fri  hi  HicVvihnH^a  therefore  in  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
Senator  from  Georgia   [Mr.  Talmadge]  f  ^^""^"^  ,l°''^Sfttr,    «fn.7thi^^^^^^^^^  ate  committee. 

are  absent  on  official  business.  Sons  aVe  handS'that  way  Mr.   JAVITS.     The  important  thing 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from  "°r®  .f  V^,V   ^i^HlvctrrTHir,^    thot    thic  that  we  are  seeking  to  do  is  to  show  our 

Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  ^J,lr.^rr.I^7 r.Tn^^^^n.^^nt  In^lr  hV«T  disapproval  of  Nasser's  policy.    It  should 

South    Carolina    [Mr.    Johnston],    the  g^r^^icS  i^being  hSd   a^^^^^^^  not  be  complicated  with  any  other  ques- 

Senator    from    Utah    [Mr.  Moss],    and  i?f  ,,  !iirhf  nn  thP  w^^^^  tions  of  contracts,  or  food  which  people 

the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  ^L!:,TvfJ„;L°  ^„h<fta^^^^^  expect— and  have  the  right  to  expect- 

'^"'TT^^Jr^'n                       ..  .  rr7h,'b  caus^tlit^rs'^^^^^^^^  °^  ^^"^"S^^^.or^oVSou^hWwe 

Mr^     KUCHEL.      I     announce     that  committed  to  Egypt  and  it  is  presently  ^f.^^e:  how  to  show  how  thoroughly  we 

the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  DoMi-  being  farmed  out  to  the  various  distribu-  ^^Pf^'Tf-y,    Qor^ot^. 

NICK],    the    Senator    froni    Iowa    [Mr.  ^^^^  agencies  and  businesses  of  this  Na-  L    T^ollir     iS^  o.«Mont   hpr«,KP 

Hickenlooper],  and  the  Senator  from  ^i„„    and  throueh  similar  businesses  in  ^r.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  because 

Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  are  absent  on  Eevot     No  contention  has  been  made^  ^  Relieve  that  continuity  of  presentation 

official  business.  f^^  commTtLTat Te^"  o'r'X^'^  -  i-PO^t-t  to  an  understand^^^^ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr.  and  I  do  not  make  any  such  contention-  E?fiV°?  ^h^iiTof  viP^H  T^^^^^^^ 

iNOxnfE   m    the   chair).    A   quorum   is  that  any  part  of  the  $30  million  is  in-  J'^rf  lIS^"  ^Slj^l^^'l "^^^^^ 

present.  voivpd  in  this  issue  ^^^^^  speech,  and  then  I  shall  be  happy  to 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  before  I  ilis  my  belief,  from  all  the  evidence  Si'h  t^Lr^'  '''''"''''''"  ^"'"^^""  ""'' 

proceed  with  my  statement,  with  many  presented  and  from  every  statement  I  ^^,  pffSn^nt   tbp  rommiH^P  «mpnd 

Senators  present  in  the  Chamber.  I  be-  have  been  able  to  obtain   that  the  onlv  ^r.  President,  the  committee  amend- 

lieve  I  should  state  thP  narliampufarv  fu       ^een  aoie  to  ODcain,  tnax  cne  omy  ^       ^^    House  amendment  on  food 

ueve  1  snouiQ  state  tne  paniamentary  thing  involved  is  whether  or  not  the  $37  ^„,  ^  .^  .,^  TTr^ifo^  avok  DpnuhH/^  QhrmiH 

situation.    With    the    cooperation    and  million  shall  be  left  In  the  joint  resolu-  ^^^^  ^o  the  United  Arab  Republic  should 

unffliiintr  rniirtpw  nf  thP  c!pnntr.r  frnm  "?""°"  ^T'    ii      A,  ^  "^^e  J""i^  rebuiu  ^    rejected.    It  Simply  restoTBS  the  sale 

uniaumg  courtesy  oi  tne  benator  from  tion,  and  to  allow  the  President  to  deter-  "^ /^;^^  trtv,of /nr.Mr,trTr  fv.rr,iicrVi  Tnnp  •?(! 

Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  we  are  in  a  situ-  mine  in  his  discretion,  that  it  is  in  the  jL^f^il^J^,^,?.^^^.?^^^ 

ation  in  which  the  pending  amendment  national  interest  to  deliver  any  part  of  ^^Si,^^?  "^llfp^f  ^^^p^^^ 

is     the     Appropriations     Committee's  that  $37  million  commitment.  f.3! ^nZ^n^^lTr^^vZ^^^^^^^ 

amendment  dealing  with  the  issue  of  Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  the  Senator.  nufexSr'isTthe  uSd  Arab  R^ 

whether  or   not  $37  million   worth   of  Mr    morsf      t  sav  t^  thP  Senator  out  exports  to  the  United  Arab  KepuDuc 

Public  Law  480  food  should  eo  to  Nasser  *          i^   -^     .v,  .  l^  ^   ,           ^senator  ^^^^^  ^j^g  gales  agreement  entered  into 

ruDiic  i^aw  qav  looa  snouia  go  to  XNasser  f^Qm  Florida  that   that  is  my  under-  ^_  ortnhpr  nf  1962  if  the  President  deter- 

if    the    President,    m    his    discretion,  ef^nHinp-  in  octooer  oi  lyb^  ii  tne  riesiaent  aeiex 

should  decide  it  is  in  our  national  inter-  '  Mr     Davits     Am    I    to   understand  mines  that  the  financing  of  such  exports 

PsttnspnH  it  tnTJnciPr  *^^-    J^VlTb.    Am    I   to   Understand  is  in  the  national  interest. 

TTiat  is  thP  wav^,^^^^^^^  that  in  the  Senator's  effort  to  persuade  gince    the    administration    has   been 

wJ^iUt  to  vntP  ,-t  ,?nnr  Ho  J?     ThP  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^"^^^  ^^^   ^^"'^  1^^"  Continuing  sales  under  that  agreement, 

We  ought  to  vote  it  up  or  down.    The  g^age,  which  would  have  the  net  effect  ^^    know    that    it    has    already    made 

issue  before  us  now  IS  whether  to  sup-  of     rejecting     the     Senate     committee  the  determination  mentioned.    We  also 

port  the  committee  amendment,  which  amendment,  the  Senator  makes  no  con-  know  that  despite  what  Under  Secretary 

would  permit  the  food  to  go  to  Nasser  tention  that  the  House  language  would  gg,!!  has  told  the  Appropriations  Com- 

if  the  President  should  decide  it  is  in  the  inhibit  action  as  to  any  other  commit-  mittee.  that  the  President  is  not  neces- 

national  interest,  or  follow  the  House  ment,  but  only  as  to  the  $37  million?  sarily  going  to  carry  it  out,  our  Ambassa- 

position  of  not  sending  it  to  Nasser.  Of  course,   that   strips  of  validity   the  dor  in  Cairo  has  been  working  hard  to 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  takes  argument  that  we  are  going  back  on  a  assure  Nasser  and  his  officials  that  the 

the  position  that  the  Senate  should  take  contract  or  contracts  which  may  be  in  administration   is   doing  everything  it 

the   position  taken  by  the  House,  for  channels  of  distribution.  can  to  carry  it  out. 
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The  New  York  Times  of  February  2 
carries  the  story.    It  says: 

But  Mr  BaU  made  clear  that  it  was  by  no 
means  certain  the  President  would  so  decide. 

rm  not  saying  the  President  is  necessarily 
going  to  carry  it  out."  he  said. 

Tvi'O  columns  over  is  its  special  report 
from  Cairo,  dated  February  1.  It  says 
in  part: 

Ambassador  Battle  met  with  President 
Nasser  tonight  to  outline  the  admliiiEtra- 
tion's  effort  to  continue  American  food  ship- 
ments to  Egypt,  and  to  discuss  the  future  of 
the  aid  program. 

Later  in  the  same  story: 
in  the  last  few  days  Mr.  Battle  is  under- 
stood to  have  given  high  Egyptian  officials 
reassurances  of  the  administration's  inten- 
tion to  continue  aid  to  the  United  Arab 
Eepublic. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  what 
the  U.S.  State  Department  tells  foreign 
governments  is  far  more  reliable  than 
what  it  tells  the  American  Congress. 

I  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  Department  would  tell  Congress  al- 
most anything  to  get  past  this  potential 
legal  limitation  on  food  sales  to  Egypt. 
It  too  has  learned  by  experience  that 
Congress  is  too  timid  to  exercise  its  own 
powers  in  these  matters.  It  knows  that 
we  are,  indeed,  the  sapless  branch  be- 
cause we  are  afraid  to  exercise  our  con- 
stitutional powers  where  they  have  an 
effect  upon  international  issues  or  prob- 
lems So  we  delegate  one  more  congres- 
sional function  to  the  executive  branch, 
and  thereby  bleed  a  little  more  of  the 
sap  from  our  veins. 

We  hear  from  the  administration  that 
it  needs  flexibility,  although  it  never 
flexes  but  only  bends  before  any  demands 
made  upon  it  by  a  foreign  government. 
We  hear  it  said  that  "the  stakes  are 
high  in  the  Middle  East,"  which  is  the 
euphemism  for  American  oil  interests. 
We  hear  that  if  the  United  States  does 
not  meet  Nasser's  price  the  Russians 
would  be  glad  to,  because  it  would  give 
them  additional  influence  upon  our  oU 
interests.  ,     ,,    , 

In  fact.  I  understand  that  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  never  even  so  much 
as  whispered  the  word  "oil"  during  his 
testimony  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  However,  the  American 
people  can  be  sure  that  oil  is  always  up- 
pei-most  in  the  minds  of  the  top  officials 
of  the  State  Department  when  they  are 
trying  to  sell  a  program  to  the  Congress 
in  getting  along  with  the  dictators  of  the 
Middle  East  and.  for  that  matter,  dic- 
tators in  other  parts  of  the  world,  such 
as  Sukarno  in  Indonesia. 

Although  it  may  be  said  that  Egypt 
does  not  have  oil.  the  fact  is  that  Nasser 
is  the  chief  political  leader  of  the  Arab 
world,  and  his  poUtical  power  in  the 
Arab  world  stands  as  a  constant  threat 
to  American  oil  interests.  Any  time  he 
wants  to  make  trouble  for  us.  he  can  use 
his  political  power  in  the  Arab  world  to 
start  a  diplomatic  squeeze  play  on  oil. 
It  needs  to  be  pointed  out  to  the 
American  people  that  American  foreign 
policy  in  many  parts  of  the  world  oozes 
with  oil.  Prick  that  foreign  policy  in 
many  places,  and  oil  diplomacy  oozes  out. 
What  does  the  oil-oriented  State  De- 
partment suggest  to  the  Congress  to  re- 


sponse to  Dictator  Nasser's  vicious  anti- 
American  campaign  after  a  USIS  hbrary 
of  thousands  of  volumes  is  sacked  and 
burned  and  the  building  destroyed,  after 
uncontrolled  mobs  are  allowed  to  destroy 
American  property  and  deface  American 
symbols,  after  Nasser  makes  not  one  but 
several  speeches  insulting  the  United 
States  and  in  effect,  uses  an  Arab  figure 
of  speech  which  in  American  vernacular 
means,  "Gro  jump  in  the  lake"? 

The  oil-oriented  State  Department 
oozes  forth  with  the  proposal  that  we 
must  try  to  get  along  with  Nasser  by 
sending  him  $37  million  more  of  Public 
Law  480  food  that  belongs  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States. 

In  Indonesia,  another  dictator,  Su- 
karno, does  not  tell  the  United  States  to 
go  jump  in  the  lake,  he  actually  tells  us 
to  take  our  aid  and  go  to  hell. 

What  does  the  oil-oriented  State  De- 
partment do  in  response?  It  engineers 
the  White  House  into  continuing  the  full 
delivery  of  foreign  aid  to  Sukarno  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Congress,  in  the  last 
session,  notified  the  White  House  by  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  that 
it  was  opposed  to  sending  more  foreign 
aid  to  Indonesia.  It  is  true  that  the  so- 
called  Presidential  escape  clause  was  at- 
tached by  the  Congress  to  the  restriction 
on  aid  to  Indonesia.  This  escape  clause 
permitted  the  President  to  send  aid  to 
Sukarno  if  he,  the  President,  found  and 
reported  to  the  Congress  that,  in  his 
opinion,  it  was  vital  to  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  to  continue  the  aid. 

Congress   cannot   justify   giving    any 
such  unchecked  power  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.    Under  our  system 
of  checks  and  balances.  Congress  has  the 
legislative  authority  to  determine  what 
countries  shall  get  aid,  in  what  amount, 
and  under  what  conditions.     It  should 
not  delegate  that  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent.   We  are  dealing  here  not  with  any 
inherent  power  of  the  President.   We  are 
dealing  with  the  statutory  power  of  Con- 
gress.   Foreign  aid  rests  upon  the  statu- 
tory power  of  Congress  exercising  its 
legislative  power  over  the  expenditure 
of  hard-earned  taxpayers'  dollars,  which 
constitutes  no  interference  with  any  right 
of  the  President. 

Any  time  the  President  believes  that  it 
would  be  in  the  vital  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  supply  foreign  aid  to 
any  dictator  who  is  threatening  to  drive 
American  interests  out  of  his  country, 
and  who   insultingly   tells   the   United 
States  to  take  its  aid  and  go  to  hell,  he 
can  either  appear  before  the  Congress  or 
send  a  message  to  the  Congress  request- 
ing legislative  action  by  way  of  passing 
a  special  bill  granting  such   aid.     Of 
course,  we  all   know  that   if  Congress 
would    stop    abdicating    its    legislative 
power  in  the  field  of  foreign  aid  by  dele- 
gating it  to  the  President  and  started 
requiring  the  President  to  get  specific 
legislative  approval  covering  such  shock- 
ing fact  situations  as  exist  in  Indonesia, 
the  President  would  never  be  able  to  get 
the  legislation  passed.    He  would  not  be 
able  to  get  it  passed,  because  American 
public  opinion  would  rise  up  in  opposi- 
tion to  it.    Then  Congress  would  recog- 
nize the  force  of  that  public  opinion. 


The  behind-the-scenes  maneuvering 
of  the  State  Department  which  it  has 
been  doing  in  connection  with  Nasser 
and  Sukarno  is  a  good  example  of  what  I 
mean  when  I  say  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  having  concealed  from  them  time 
and  time  again  the  background  facts  and 
motivating  causes  that  are  producing  the 
many  unsound  recommendations  of  the 
State  Department  to  the  White  House  in 
the  field  of  foreign  poUcy. 

I  am  satisfied  that  one  of  the  major 
reasons  for  our  State  Department's  ap- 
peasement  policies  toward  Sukarno  is 
spelled  out  in  a  three-letter  word — oil. 
Most  Americans  do  not  know  that  there 
is  a  billion  to  a  billion  and  a  quarter 
dollars  worth  of  American  oil  invest- 
ments in  Indonesia,  in  addition  to  which 
other  governments,  such  as  the  British 
and  the  Dutch  have  extensive  invest- 
ments in  Indonesia.    The  most  reliable 
information  I  have  been  able  to  find  is 
that  oil  production  in  Indonesia  amounts 
to  at  least  444.000  barrels  a  day.    Esso 
has  a  refinery  in  Indonesia  with  a  run  of 
65.000  a  day.    The  Shell  Refinery  has  a 
run  of  85.000  barrels.    Pan-American  Oil 
Co.    entered    Indonesia    in    1963.     The 
Union  Oil  Co.  has  engaged  in  talking 
negotiations  at  least  with  the  Indonesian 
Government.     Caltex   Pacific    Oil   Co.. 
California  &  Texas  Oil  Cos.,  Standard  Oil 
of  New  Jersey,  Shell  Indonesia  owned 
by  British  and  Dutch  interests  are  the 
major  oil  companies  operating  in  In- 
donesia.   The  oil  export  from  Indonesia 
is  estimated  to  be  a  minimum  of  $250 
million  a  year.    All  these  oil  companies 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with 
Sukarno,  because  from  time  to  time,  he 
has  threatened  to  nationalize  them  and 
take  them  over. 

American  oil  companies  are  rushing 
as  fast  as  they  can  to  build  a  huge  re- 
finery in  South  Vietnam.  That  will  not 
be  the  last  one,  if  we  continue  our  poUcy 
in  South  Vietnam.  I  am  one  Senator 
who  will  not  sacrifice  American  boys  for 
oil  anywhere.  The  American  people  will 
not  be  either  when  they  get  the  facts. 
In  1963,  Sukarno  went  to  Tokyo,  and 
representatives  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment carried  on  long  negotiations  \^ith 
him,  resulting  in  a  so-called  oil  con- 
tract agreement. 

I  am  discussing  the  Indonesian  situa- 
tion, long  with  the  Egyptian  situation, 
because  we  are  dealing  with  two  tyrants 
of  the  same  stripe,  and  we  are  dealing 
with  two  tyrants  who  are  following  the 
same  tactics.  Thus  far  they  have  been 
able  to  have  their  way  with  our  State 
Department,  which  in  my  judgment,  is 
following  a  shameful  program  of  ap- 
peasement of  dictators  in  many  facets 
of  American  foreign  policy. 

How  long  this  will  last  in  Indonesia, 
is,  of  course,  up  to  Sukarno.  With  his 
cuddling  up  to  the  Chinese  Communist 
leaders,  as  evidenced  by  the  recent  trade 
and  economic  and  military  aid  agree- 
ment, announced  as  a  result  of  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  Chinese  leader  and 
Sukarno's  foreign  minister,  Subandrio, 
in  Peiplng,  I  am  willing  to  make  judicial 
notice  that  it  Is  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  the  oil-oriented  diplomacy  of  the 
State  Department  in  Indonesia  will  be 
in  more  trouble. 
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In  a  very  real  sense,  the  economic  aid 
that  our  Government  has  been  supply- 
ing Sukarno  to  the  expense  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  constitutes  a  form  of  eco- 
nomic subsidi'  to  American  and  foreign 
oil  interests  in  Indonesia.  To  put  it  more 
bluntly,  it  is  protection  money;  it  is  pay- 
off money;  it  is  bribe  money. 

When  are  we  going  to  learn  that  these 
international  crooks,  such  as  Nasser  and 
Sukarno,  will  not  stay  bought?  We  only 
stultify  our  own  country  by  engaging 
in  such  corrupt  oil-oriented  diplomacy. 
Sooner  or  later.  Communist-oriented 
Sukarno  is  going  to  throw  us  out  of  Indo- 
nesia anyway. 

The  American  taxpayers  are  entitled 
to  have  our  Government  stop  throwing 
away  their  money  in  such  places  as 
Egypt  and  Indonesia.  The  American 
people  are  also  entitled  to  have  their 
Congress  exercise  its  checking  power 
upon  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment by  refusing  to  pass  foreign  aid 
legislation  in  such  form  as  permits  the 
State  Department  and  the  Pentagon 
Building  and  the  White  House  to  imple- 
ment with  American  taxpayers'  dollars 
such  unsound  foreign  aid  programs  as 
the  State  Department  and  the  White 
House  propose  to  continue  to  implement 
in  Egypt  and  Indonesia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
articles  on  this  subject  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  before  the  Senate  places 
squarely  before  the  Senate  both  an  op- 
portunity and  a  duty  to  stop  the  State 
Department  and  the  White  House  from 
continuing  an  unsound  aid  program  in 
Egypt.  Nasser,  by  his  anti-American 
course  of  action,  has  abrogated  any  claim 
on  his  part  to  a  continuation  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  aid.  That  is  an  elementary 
tenet  of  contract  law.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment owes  it  to  the  American  tax- 
payers to  stop  sending  to  Nasser  $37  mil- 
lion worth  of  Public  Law  480  food  which 
is  what  we  would  be  sending  if  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  action 
should  stand.  In  my  judgment,  if  the 
State  Department  has  its  way,  that  is 
what  we  will  be  sending.  Not  only  that, 
but  if  the  Senate  folds  in  regard  to  this 
item  of  foreign  aid.  I  am  satisfied,  judg- 
ing from  past  experience  with  the  State 
Department,  that  we  will  have  in  the  not 
too  distant  future  some  more  oil-oriented 
foreign  policy  proposals  made  to  us  for  a 
continuation  of  another  round  of  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Nasser. 

The  coating  of  oil  slick  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  cloak  of  American  for- 
eign policy,  and  the  issue  raised  by  this 
amendment  offers  the  Senate  an  oppor- 
tunity to  back  up  the  House  in  the  for- 
eign aid  drycleaning  job  it  started.  I 
would  have  the  Senate  take  a  further 
look  at  Nasser's  policies  as  an  aggressor 
and  a  dangerous  threat  to  peace  in  the 
world. 

Nasser  invades  Yemen  at  a  very  high 
human  and  financial  cost;  he  aids  the 
Congo  rebels  and  we  offset  it  by  rais- 
ing our  own  aid  to  Tshombe;  he  main- 
tains a  costly  military  establishment  re- 


inforced by  a  nuclear  and  missile  re- 
search program;  he  enables  Egyptian 
students  to  attack  and  burn  the  property 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  But  still  and 
all,  so  long  as  he  does  not  move  against 
our  oil  interests  there  are  those  who  still 
believe  he  is  deserving  of  the  largess  of 
the  American  taxpayers. 

Humanitarian  aid?  No,  Mr.  President, 
we  are  not  talking  about  humanitarian 
aid  under  Public  Law  480.  That  is  not 
involved  here.  The  House  amendment 
did  not  in  any  way  touch  the  food  the 
President  may  give  away  under  title  II 
to  meet  the  food  needs  of  people  stricken 
by  famine  or  other  natural  disaster. 

Nor  did  the  House  language  stop  the 
sale  of  food  under  Public  Law  480  for 
hard  currency.  That  involves  some  con- 
tracts, to  which  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  referred.  We  can  still  sell  it 
to  Nasser  for  hard  currency.  He  would 
not  want  much  under  those  conditions. 
Only  soft  currency  sales  are  affected  by 
the  House  amendment.  This  is  another 
concealment  of  cause  and  effect  from  the 
American  people  with  respect  to  foreign 
aid  and  foreign  policy. 

People  talk  about  sales  for  soft  cur- 
rency. They  say  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  the  soft  currency  piles  up.  To 
a  large  extent  it  is  no  sale  at  all,  because 
only  a  small  part  of  the  soft  currency 
ever  benefits  the  American  people.  Un- 
der international  arrangements,  we  can- 
not even  spend  that  soft  currency  unless 
we  obtain  the  consent  of  the  country  in 
which  the  currency  is  stored.  We  have 
great  stacks  of  it  around  the  world,  and 
we  are  not  able  to  spend  it,  because  be- 
fore we  can  spend  it  we  must  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  country  involved,  and  it 
must  first  make  a  finding  that  its  use  will 
not  cause  any  monetary  or  economic 
problem  within  that  country. 

That  is  why  Senators  have  not  found 
me  enthusiastic  about  so-called  soft 
saleG.  It  is  much  better  to  make  loans 
and  to  have  them  paid  back  in  the  course 
of  time  in  hard  money  at  interest  rates 
which  cover  the  cost  of  the  use  of  the 
money  for  the  protection  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer,  thus  giving  us  a  veiy  inter- 
esting check,  which  results  in  a  remark- 
ably practical  assurance  that  they  will 
not  be  asking  for  loans  except  for  proj- 
ects that  are  feasible,  for  projects  that 
will  pay  out,  for  projects  that  are  eco- 
nomically sound,  culturally  desirable, 
and  will  help  raise  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  people.  That  is  what  we  are  in- 
terested in. 

Mr.  President,  we  shall  win  this  great 
contest  between  totalitarianism — the 
most  vicious  form  of  which  is  commu- 
nism— on  the  one  hand,  and  freedom  on 
the  other.  We  must  follow  a  foreign  pol- 
icy that  will  bring  the  benefits  of  eco- 
nomic freedom  to  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  countries  which  we  seek  to 
help. 

I  shall  continue  to  do  everything  I  can 
to  help  support  programs  that  will  help 
the  people  of  Egypt  and  the  people  of 
any  Arab  State.  We  shall  not  help  them 
if  we  turn  the  control  over  to  their  dicta- 
tors, for  their  dictators  have  demon- 
strated time  and  time  again  that  it  is 
not  people  that  constitute  their  primary 
concern.  That  is  why  we  must  try  to 
devise  loan  prc^rams  invested  in  given 


projects  that  will  give  definite  benefits 
to  the  people  in  order  to  raise  their 
standard  of  living. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  say  that  there  is  no 
humanitarian  aid  involved  in  the  subject 
matter  of  the  amendment. 

It  is  only  the  soft  currency  sales  that 
are  affected  by  the  House  amendment 
It  is  only  the  soft  currency  sales  that  peri 
mit  Nasser  to  import  American  food- 
stuffs, sell  them  within  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  and  use  the  proceeds  for  the 
pui-poses  of  government  specified  in  the 
agreement.  American  food  on  those 
terms  permits  the  United  Arab  Republic 
to  finance  its  foreign  aggressions  and  in- 
trigues out  of  income  it  would  otherwise 
have  to  spend  to  feed  its  people. 

What  we  are  in  fact  doing  to  a  remark- 
able degree  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  food 
to  Nasser  is  helping  Nasser  to  invade 
Yemen.  We  are  helping  Nasser  to  carry 
on  his  support  of  the  rebels  in  the  Congo. 
We  are  helping  Nasser  to  build  up  a  for- 
eign policy  pattern  in  the  Middle  East 
that  jeopardizes  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States.  It  may  not  jeopardize  the 
present  immediate  best  Interests  of  the 
oil  companies.  But,  Mr.  President,  it 
does  not  advance  the  cause  of  human 
freedom  around  the  world;  it  sets  it  back. 
We  must  follow  through  on  these  sales. 
We  must  analyze  what  the  benefit  of  this 
food  is  to  Nasser  as  a  dictator  in  carrying 
out  a  foreign  policy  that  shocks  the  free 
world,  a  foreign  policy  of  aggression,  a- 
foreign  policy  that,  if  we  do  not  stop  it, 
will  fan  the  flames  of  a  great  war  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  put  our  stamp 
of  approval  upon  Nasser's  foreign  policy. 
We  carmot  escape  the  hard,  cold,  finan- 
cial fact  that  we  are  helping  him  finan- 
cially by  this  program ;  and  when  we  help 
him  financially,  we  in  fact  indirectly  help 
finance  his  shocking  foreign  policy  pro- 
gram. 

I  tell  Members  of  Congress  that  once 
this  bill  is  enacted  without  the  House 
amendment  in  it,  the  State  Department 
will  furnish  the  remainder  of  the  $30  mil- 
lion under  the  existing  agreement,  the 
$37  million  more  that  Nasser  was  ex- 
pecting to  receive  under  the  agreement, 
and  it  will  negotiate  a  new  agreement 
to  replace  the  one  that  expires  on  June 
30  of  this  year. 

Senators  can  talk  all  they  like  about 
what  promises  were  made  about  "con- 
sultation" with  Congress  or  a  committee 
of  the  Congress.  But  no  committee  can 
speak  for  the  Congress.  In  order  to 
avoid  floor  action  in  the  two  Houses  of 
the  Congress,  one  of  the  gimmicks  of  the 
State  Department  in  recent  years,  by 
way  of  retreat — and  they  do  not  even 
like  to  make  this  retreat — is  to  try  to 
offer  to  the  Congress  some  arrangement 
whereby  they  will  "consult"  with  some 
committee.  Committees  are  not  the 
Congress.  If  we  are  to  carry  out  our  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  checking  system 
of  the  Constitution,  we  must  insist  that 
those  questions  be  determined  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress.  The  "gimmick" 
of  a  consultation  with  the  committee, 
in  my  judgment,  is  nothing  but  an  eva- 
sive, digressive  strategy. 

The  only  consultation  that  will  take 
place  will  be  that  which  informs  us  as  to 
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why  a  certain  thing  was  done.  That  is 
the  conception  of  "consultation"  that  is 
practiced  with  Congress  on  the  admin- 
istration of  foreign  policy  legislation. 

We  have  put  ourselves  in  this  position 
by  accepting  time  after  time,  year  after 
year,  the  same  excuses  and  arguments 
for  "executive  flexibility."  Our  constitu- 
ents know,  of  course,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion gives  to  Congress  the  powers  that 
are  being  exercised  under  this  bill.  It 
does  not  give  them  to  the  executive 
branch.  Every  insult,  every  intrigue 
against  American  friends  in  Africa  and 
the  Middle  East  which  Nasser  undertakes 
with  American  subsidy  is  the  fault  and 
the  responsibility,  in  the  last  analysis,  of 
the  Congress,  not  the  President,  because 
we  authorized  it  and  we  allow  it  to  con- 
tinue, unless  we  start  stopping  it  here 
this  afternoon.  By  continuing  aid  under 
these  circumstances,  we  invite  others  to 
imitate  and  improve  upon  Nasser's  black- 
mail technique  of  getting  aid  from  the 
United  States. 

We  cannot  really  evade  this  responsi- 
bility by  turning  the  decision  over  to  the 
executive  branch  to  make.  I  think  most 
of  our  constituents  have  already  seen 
through  that. 

The  committee  amendment  means  that 
Nasser's  United  Arab  Republic  is  to  con- 
tinue receiving  American  food,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  at  the  begin- 
ning, the  parliamentary  situation  gives 
us  a  clear  choice — the  choice  of  voting 
again  to  delegate  to  the  President  more 
power  that  belongs  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  the  Congress, 
or  to  exercise  our  legislative  responsibil- 
ity for  foreign  aid.  If  extraordinary 
circumstances  develop  during  the  life  of 
administering  a  foreign  aid  program, 
and  the  President  would  like  to  do  some- 
thing with  a  program  which  the  Con- 
gress has  not  legislatively  authorized  him 
to  do,  let  him  send  up  a  message.  Let 
him,  in  keeping  with  our  system  of 
checks  and  balances  and  in  keeping  with 
that  great  program  of  a  three-branch 
system  of  government,  coordinated  and 
coequal,  carry  out  his  function  as  Presi- 
dent. He  can  respect  that  system  by 
saying  to  Congress,  "I  send  you  this  mes- 
sage and  request  legislative  action  to 
carry  out  the  following  suggestions.  I 
think  X  country,  in  spite  of  a  course  of 
action  that  it  has  followed,  ought  to  re- 
ceive Y  dollars  of  aid." 

Then  let  us  debate  that  aid  proposal. 
Then  we  shall  be  carrying  out  our  system 
of  three  coordinate  and  coequal  branches 
of  the  government.  That  is  not  what 
the  committee  amendment  says.  The 
committee  amendment  says,  "Let  the 
President  decide  it  for  us." 

I  close  by  saying  that  this  amendment 
by  the  committee  is  really  another  pro- 
posal to  surrender  more  legislative  power 
to  the  executive  branch  of  Government. 

This  proposal  is  to  enlarge  the  power 
of  the  President.  I  respectfully  submit, 
because  I  am  a  supporter  of  the  Presi- 
dent— and  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  sup- 
port of  the  President — that  I  have  a  duty 
and  a  trust  to  disagree  with  him  when  I 
am  satisfied  that  he  proposes  something 
that  is  not  in  the  public  interest.  The 
President's  attempt  to  obtain  this  en- 


larged delegation  of  power  this  afternoon 
is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  the  President  should  be 
stopped  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  such 
authority. 

I  close  by  xu-ging  the  Senate  to  reject 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  which  has  become 
known  in  this  debate  as  amendment  No. 
3.  By  rejecting  it,  the  bill  will  be  left 
with  the  House  language  in  it;  and  when 
the  House  language  is  left  in  it,  Nasser 
will  not  get  the  $37  million  worth  of 
food.  But  he  will  get  something  else.  He 
will  get  an  answer  from  an  America  that 
is  finally  awakened  to  the  responsibility 
of  making  clear  to  tyrants  such  as  Nas- 
ser, Sukarno,  and  the  others  that  we  can- 
not be  blackmailed  and  will  not  continue 
a  program  which,  if  we  continue  it,  will 
be  interpreted  by  many  as  a  foreign  aid 
program  based  upon  the  false  notion  that 
we  can  buy  tyrants  and  that  they  will 

stay  bought. 

ExHiBrr    1 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  2,  1965] 
Senate  Unit  Eases  Ban  on  Cairo  Food:  Ap- 
propriations Panel  Heeds  White  House 

Plea  for  Free  Hand  in  Africa 
(By  E.  W.  Kenworthy) 

Washington,  February  1 . — The  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  voted  today  to  let 
President  Johnson  complete  a  surplus  food 
sales  agreement  with  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic if  he  finds  it  in  the  national  interest. 

Last  Tuesday  the  House  of  Representatives, 
by  a  vote  of  204  to  177,  declared  that  no 
part  of  the  $1.6  billion  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion could  be  used  to  finance  food  exports  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic. 

The  House  action  would  have  meant  that 
$37  million  worth  of  commodities — all  that 
remains  of  $431.8  million  worth  that  the 
United  States  agreed  3  years  ago  to  sell  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  for  local  currency — 
would  not  have  been  delivered. 

[In  Cairo,  President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser 
conferred  with  Ambassador  Lucius  D.  Battle 
In  their  first  meeting  this  year.  West  Ger- 
many's Ambassador  to  Cairo  was  called  home 
to  report  on  the  worsening  relations  between 
Cairo  and  Bonn.) 

Today  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, by  a  vote  of  17  to  6,  agreed  to  retain  the 
House  ban,  but  then  added  the  following 
language:  "Except  when  such  exports  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  sales  agreement 
entered  into  October  8,  1962,  as  amended, 
if  the  President  determines  that  the  fi- 
nancing of  such  exports  is  in  the  national 
interest."  Thus  did  the  committee  accede 
to  the  administration  argument  that  Con- 
gress should  not  limit  the  President's  con- 
stitutional responsibility  in  foreign  affairs, 
while  registering  at  the  same  time  its  disap- 
proval of  continued  aid  to  President  Nasser 
as  long  as  he  persisted  in  sintl-Amerlcan  acts 
and  speeches. 

The  administration  was  not  only  agreeable 
to  the  action  of  the  Senate  committee  but 
also  welcomed  It.  A  nose  count  had  Indi- 
cated that  the  Senate  might  well  go  along 
with  the  House  unless  the  President  himself 
took  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  re- 
mainder of  the  agreement. 

In  fact,  the  committee  did  exactly  what 
Under  Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball  re- 
quested it  to  do  during  testimony  this  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  Ball  said  that  relations  between  Wash- 
ington and  Cairo  in  recent  weeks  "have  been 
anything  but  satisfactory."  He  candidly  ad- 
mltted  that  It  was  Impossible  to  say  "whether 
It  will  be  possible  to  bring  about  the  kind  of 
understanding  between  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic  that  can  con- 


tribute to  peace  and  stability  in  the  Near 
East  and  in  Africa." 

EFFORT  NEEDED 

If  relations  are  to  be  improved,  he  went 
on,  "it  will  take  a  substantial  effort  by  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  not  merely  by  the 
United  States." 

The  State  Department  is  not  advocating  "a 
policy  of  weakness,"  Mr.  Ball  said.  He  said 
U.S.  relations  with  the  United  Arab  Republic 
involved  a  "highly  moving  situation,"  and 
It  was  necessary  to  proceed  "with  coolness 
and  great  caution." 

"All  I'm  saying  Is  that  the  President  should 
have  power  to  complete  It  (the  agreement) 
if  he  decides  It  Is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
United  States,"  Mr.  Ball  said. 

But  Mr.  Ball  made  clear  that  It  was  by  no 
means  certain  the  President  would  so  decide. 

"I'm  not  saying  the  President  Is  necessarily 
going  to  carry  It  out."  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  It  was  learned  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  considering  sending  letters  to  Sen- 
ators Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montana  and  Ev- 
erett McKinley  Dirksen,  of  Illinois,  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  leaders,  which 
would  set  forth  the  administration's  policy 
toward  Egypt. 

urged  by  senators 

Several  Senators  have  urged  the  President 
either  to  send  such  letters  or  to  make  a 
White  House  statement  of  policy  in  order  to 
reassure  some  Members  and  give  others  a 
defensible  explanation  to  their  constituents 
for  not  supporting  the  House  action. 

Nevertheless,  some  oflBcials  said  today  that 
the  President  was  resisting  either  a  state- 
ment or  a  letter  to  the  Senate  leadership. 

In  a  brief  floor  speech  today.  Senator  Jacob 
K.  Javits,  Republican,  of  New  York,  said  he 
wanted  to  give  the  President  a  free  hand  in 
foreign  policy.  But  he  said  that  unless  there 
was  some  assvirance  that  the  United  Arab 
Republic  "will  not  torpedo  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy, then  I  think  we  have  no  alternative  but 
to  go  along  with  the  House." 

State  Department  officials  emphasized  to- 
day that  the  administration  was  as  angry  as 
Congress  over  the  supplying  of  arms  to  the 
Congolese  rebels  by  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic, the  burning  of  the  U.S.  Information  Li- 
brary in  Cairo  and  President  Nasser's  telling 
the  United  States  to  take  Its  aid  and  "Jump 
in  the  Mediterranean." 

Mr.  Ball  assured  the  committee  today  that 
the  administration  would  consult  Congress 
before  undertaking  new  aid  agreements  with 
the  United  Arab  Republic. 

For  Its  part  the  committee  added  two  para- 
graphs to  Its  report  on  the  bill  that  were  a 
warning  both  to  the  administration  and 
President  Nasser.     It  said: 

"It  Is  further  the  policy  of  Congress  that 
most  careful  consideration  should  be  given 
by  the  responsible  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment concerning  the  continued  provision  of 
assistance  under  this  act  to  countries  that 
are,  directly  or  indirectly,  hostile  to  the 
United  States,  or  that  are  providing  assist- 
ance to  groups  or  to  countries  that  are  act- 
ing against  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

"In  exercising  said  provisions  of  assistance, 
the  Congress  emphasized  that  said  assistance 
is  contributed  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  out  of  taxes  paid  by  them; 
and  it  is  not  conducive  for  them  to  want  to 
continue  said  assistance  to  countries  which 
permit  the  property  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  be  destroyed  and  whose  leaders 
make  statements  derogatory  of  our  country." 


Nasser  Meets  WrrH  Envoy 
Cairo,  February  1. — Ambassador  Battle  met 
with  President  Nasser  tonight  to  outUne  the 
administration's  efforts  to  continue  Ameri- 
can food  shipments  to  Egypt,  and  to  discuss 
the  future  of  the  aid  program. 

Qualified    sources    said    Mr.    Battle    also 
talked  with  the  Egyptian  President  about  the 


1936 

Congo  situation  where  previously  Washing- 
ton's and  Cairo's  policies  have  clashed. 

It  was  their  first  meeting  since  December 
19  and  since  President  Nasser  had  publicly 
accused  the  Ambassador  of  arrogance  and 
rudeness  toward  Egypt  In  a  pre-Chrlstmas 
speech. 

TENSION  RELAXES 

Despite  the  congressional  battle  over  Egyp- 
tian aid.  the  atmosphere  of  American-Egyp- 
tian relations  has  relaxed  considerably  here. 
Constant  Egyptian  speculation  that  Am- 
bassador Battle  would  be  replaced  has  ceased 
and  a  number  of  high  Egyptian  officials  have 
privately  complimented  the  Ambassador. 

Although  neither  side  would  go  into  spe- 
cifics of  the  discussion  today,  diplomatic 
sources  disclosed  that  recently  the  United 
States  has  been  sounding  out  a  number  of 
African  governments  on  the  possibilities  of 
working  out  a  compromise  government  in  the 
Congo  with  Moise  Tshombe  removed   from 

the  scene.  ^       ,     . 

It  was  presumed  that  this  was  touched 

upon  tonight. 

On  the  aid  question  Mr.  Battle  took  with 
him  late  reports  of  the  administration's 
campaign  to  beat  off  House  restrictions  on 
surplus  food  shipments  In  return  for  local 

currency. 

In  the  last  few  days  Mr.  Battle  Is  under- 
stood to  have  given  high  Egyptian  officials 
assurances  of  the  administration's  intention 
to  continue  aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  21.  19631 

Oil    Firms    Bow    to    Indonesian    Contract 

Terms 

(By  Ronald  Stead) 

DJAKARTA.  Indonesia.— Three  major  foreign 
oil  companies  In  Indonesia  have  just  agreed 
to  the  Government's  new  conditions  to  turn 
over  to  it  60  percent  of  their  proceeds  from 
oil  extraction. 

The  companies  Involved  are  Standard 
Vacuum  of  California.  American  Caltex,  and 
British-Dutch-owned  Shell. 

This  is  the  shape  of  things  to  come  for  all 
foreign  companies  allowed  to  work  Indo- 
nesia's rich  oil  resources.  One  company. 
Pan-American  Oil  of  Chicago,  is  already  im- 
plementing the  first  such  new-style  accord. 

SURVEY    COMPLETED 

It  recently  completed  an  aerial  magnetom- 
eter survey"over  13,000  square  miles  of  Su- 
matra Pan-American's  next  development  Is 
a  seismograph  study  which  will  pinpoint  oil 
location  so  that  rigs  for  drilling  can  be 
brought  In  early  next  year. 

Pan-American  Oil  paid  a  nonrefundable 
bonus  of  $5  million  to  the  Indonesi.in  Gov- 
ernment in  order  to  become  contractor  to  the 
state-owned  oil  company  named  "Pertamln," 
and  it  has  undertaken  to  pay  another  $5  mil- 
lion bonus  after  oil  production  has  reached 
exploitable  quantities. 

THE  30-TEAR  PACT 

The  area  available  to  Pan-American  Is  25,- 
000  square  kilometers  In  central  Sumatra 
adiacent  to  the  Caltex  workings. 

The  agreement  to  share  the  crude  oil  value 
in  the  ratio  of  60-to-40  percent  Is  valid  for 
30  years,  the  first  10  being  utilized  for  ex- 
ploration and  the  remaining  20  for  exploita- 
tion. 

An  authoritative  official  of  the  company 
who  furnished  this  correspondent  these  de- 
tails says  that  about  500  Indonesians  are  em- 
ployed so  far  and  there  has  been  no  labor 
troub'.e  worth  mentioning. 

Indonesia's  Communists,  who  dominate 
the  labor  unions,  object  to  the  new  system 
for  foreign  participation  In  the  country's  oil 
potential  and  urge  n-itionalizatlon. 

MAJOR    REVENUE    SOURCE 

Indonesia  supplies  only  2  percent  of  the 
world's  oil  but  this  contrlbu*-es  40  percent  to 
Indonesia's  total  Income  from  exports. 
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Under  the  new  plan  which  the  Government 
is  Imposing,  foreigners  become  contractors 
not  lessees.  In  other  words,  Indonesia's 
mineral  rights  are  not  going  to  be  leased 
to  non-Indonesians  any  more.  Contractors 
furnish  all  the  technical  and  financial  outlay. 

The  three  big  companies — Stanvac,  Caltex. 
and  Shell — that  have  been  Installed  in  In- 
donesia many  years  do  not  look  favorably  on 
the  terms  they  were  told  they  must  accept 
by  June  15  if  they  desired  to  continue  pro- 
duction in  this  country. 

Under  an  Indonesian  law  passed  3  years 
ago.  all  previous  concession  rights  were 
abolished.  But  the  companies  were  allowed 
to  continue  working  under  the  old  plan  until 
a  new  agreement  was  reached. 

CONCESSIONS    ENDED 

Talks  have  been  in  progress  more  than 
2  years,  with  the  companies  holding  out  for 
something  better  than  40-  to  60-percent  divi- 
sion of  the  financial  yield  from  crude  oU 
production. 

The  regulation  containing  the  June  15 
ultimatum  became  effective  April  26. 

TIME    LIMIT   IMPOSED 

It  said  that  the  foreign  companies  had 
been  given  enough  time  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  Indonesia's  new  oil  policy  and 
had  failed  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of 
a  Presidential  decree  Issued  in  1962.  The 
resultant  situation  required  imposition  of 
a  time  limit,  the  order  declared— hence  the 
deadline. 

Had  any  company  decided  to  terminate  op- 
erations in  Indonesia,  it  would  have  been 
given  5  months  in  which  to  do  so — under 
conditions  to  be  announced. 

Indonesia's  take-it-or-leave-lt  attitude 
concerning  oil  emphasizes  President  Su- 
karno's goal  of  independence  at  any  price. 

So  far  as  the  national  economy  is  con- 
cerned, the  price  now  is  higher  than  ever 
before — with  the  foreign  exchange  reserve 
exhausted,  inflation  chronic,  and  few  perma- 
nent results  discernible  from  the  8-year  de- 
velopment plan  which  the  President  (re- 
cently installed  in  that  office  for  life)  has 
ordered  be  put  Into  execution  without  fail. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  2,  1963] 
Western  Oil  Men  Reach  an  Accord  Wrrn 
Indonesians:  United  States  and  British 
Concerns  Becoming  Contractors  in  Na- 
tionalization Step — Long  Deadlock 
Broken — Crisis  Between  Washington  and 
Djakarta  Averted  and  Both  Seem  Satisfied 

(By  A.  M.  Rosenthal) 
Tokyo,  June  1. — Indonesia  and  three 
Western  petroleum  companies  signed  an 
agreement  today  that  will  put  the  country's 
oil  industry  under  a  combination  of  private 
foreign  enterprise  and  gradual,  compensated 
nationalization. 

The  agreement,  reached  after  urgent  po- 
litical intervention  by  the  U.S.  Government, 
broke  a  long  deadlock  between  the  com- 
panies and  Indonesia  and  averted  a  crisis  in 
relations  between  Washington  and  Djakarta. 
All  parties  seemed  satisfied  by  the  results 
of  the  days  and  nights  of  hard  bargaining 
In  Tokyo,  where  President  Sukarno  is  vaca- 
tioning. ,     ,   , 

Indonesia  was  able  to  stick  to  its  principle 
that  oil  belonged  to  the  nation.  Mr.  Su- 
karno was  also  able  to  keep  the  foreign  oil 
companies  operating  In  his  country.  Their 
knowledge  and  market  channels  are  vital  to 
Indonesia. 

President  Kennedy  sent  Lt.  Gov.  Wilson 
Wyatt,  of  Kentucky,  to  Tokyo  as  his  personal 
representative  in  the  negotiations.  Assisting 
Mr.  Wyatt  were  Abram  Chayes,  State  Depart- 
ment legal  adviser,  and  Walter  James  Levy, 
an  oil  specialist  who  Is  acting  as  consultant 
to  the  State  Department. 

the  companies  involved 
The  oil  companies  are  Caltex  Pacific  Oil 
Co.,  owned  by  Standard  Oil  Co.,  California. 


and  Texaco,  Inc.;  Stanvac  Indonesia,  owned 
by  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  and  Shell 
Indonesia,  owned  by  British  interests. 

As  a  result  of  the  negotiations  here,  the 
oil  companies'  status  has  shifted  from  own- 
ers to  contractors.  But  they  remain  In  con- 
trol and  management  of  the  $250  million  a 
year  export  production  for  at  least  20  years. 
Also  they  won  acceptable  selling  terms  for 
that  part  of  the  Industry— refining  and  In- 
ternal distribution  and  marketing— that 
they  had  agreed  long  before  would  be  taken 
over  by  the  Indonesians. 

Western  oil  specialists  here  said  that 
"pragmatically"  the  foreign  companies  had 
lost  little  and  gained  much.  They  said  the 
chief  gains  were  the  prospect  of  orderly  op- 
erations  in  Indonesia  and  the  long-range  pos- 
sibility that  the  companies  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  benefit  enough  to  want  to  re- 
new the  contract  after  20  years. 

Washington,  which  had  been  so  worried 
about  a  breakdown  in  the  talks  that  it  dis- 
patched Mr.  Wyatt  and  his  experts,  avoided 
a  showdown.  That  might  have  meant  an 
end  to  U.S.  aid  to  Indonesia  and  a  greater 
Indonesian  drift  to  the  Communists. 

The  agreement  was  signed  by  President 
Sukarno's  aids  and  officials  of  the  companies. 
It  ended  a  dispute  that  had  been  going  on 
for  more  than  2  vears. 

The  oil  companies  had  believed  they  were 
being  forced  to  work  under  conditions,  and 
under  threats,  that  made  long-term  opera- 
tions impossible.  Washington  was  afraid 
that  an  Indonesian  move  toward  nationaliza- 
tion without  the  companies'  agreement  might 
be  iftterpreted  by  Congress  as  an  act  of  ex- 
propriation barring  Indonesia  from  U.S.  aid. 
The  agreement  runs  along  these  lines: 
The  oil  companies  will  continue  to  produce 
and  export  crude  oil  for  20  years,  after  which 
the  contract  will  be  renegotiated.  The  com- 
panies, by  paying  a  bonus,  will  also  get  the 
rights  to  explore  and  exploit  new  oil  deposits. 
During  the  20  years  the  companies  will 
give  the  Government  60  percent  of  the  prof- 
its. That  is  the  rate  they  have  been  pay- 
ing for  the  last  2  years,  ever  since  a  50-50 
arrangement  ended. 

Within  5  years  the  Indonesian  Government 
can  take  over  facilities  for  domestic  distri- 
bution of  oil  products.  U.S.  sources  said  the 
companies  had  agreed  some  time  ago  that 
these  facilities  would  be  nationalized. 

During  the  Tokyo  talks  the  negotiators 
agreed  on  terms  for  the  takeover:  An  agreed 
price,  payment  In  hard  currency  within  5 
years  and  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance. 
The  amount  to  be  paid  was  not  disclosed. 

The  refining  facilities  of  the  companies 
may  be  taken  over  in  10  to  15  years.  If  In- 
donesia waits  the  full  15  years,  the  agreed 
rate  of  depreciation  will  mean  she  will  pay 
almost  nothing  for  the  refining  facilities. 
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(From  the  New  York  Times.   Apr.  5,   1963] 

Politics     Complicates     Operations     op 

Petroleum  Companies  in  Asia 

(By  Richard  Rutter) 

Petroleum  companies  have  had  more  than 
their  share  of  trouble  In  southeast  Asia.  If 
anything,  the  situation  may  deteriorate 
further. 

In  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  as  a  whole,  ou 
business  continued  to  expand  and  Interna- 
tional companies  were  able  to  post  a  gain  in 
earnings  while  other  segments  of  the  Indus- 
try had  harder  going.  But  the  bulk  of  the 
gains  came  from  operations  in  the  oil-rich 
Middle  East  rather  than  from  Asia. 

In  three  southeastern  Asian  countries  in 
particular — Indonesia,  Burma,  and  Ceylon- 
operating  conditions  ranged  from  difficult  to 
almost  Impossible  and  the  cessation  of  all 
activity  In  those  nations  now  looms  as  a 
definite  possibility. 

Indonesia  Is  a  case  In  point,  with  Its  trend 
toward  Increased  state  regulation  and  na- 
tionalization of  Industry. 


More  than  500  enterprises  are  now  run  by 
the  Government,  300  of  them  Dutch  com- 
nanles  taken  over  In  1957.  The  Western- 
nwned  oil  companies,  however,  worked  out  a 
"hands  off"  agreement  with  the  Sukarno 
eovernment.  Caltex,  Stanvac,  and  Shell 
were  allowed  to  restore  war-damaged  fa- 
cilities import  equipment,  and  export  prod- 
ucts free  of  foreign  exchange  controls  and 
other  restrictions. 

CONCERNS    DO    WELL 

Constituting  a  sort  of  oasis  of  free  enter- 
nrise  in  a  largely  state-run  economy,  the 
oil  industry  has  done  well.  Output  has 
risen  so  that  shipments  now  account  for 
almost  40  percent  of  the  nation's  total  ex- 
port earnings. 

But  more  recently  the  Indonesian  Govern- 
ment has  "gotten  tough"  with  the  oil  com- 
panies and  has  insisted  on  altered  working 
arrangements.  The  three  foreign  operators 
have  agreed  to  higher  royalty  payments  and 
a  long-term  timetable  has  been  set  up  under 
which  they  will  eventually  turn  over  to  the 
Government  all  their  facilities— without 
compensation. 

These  companies  have  a  combined  Invest- 
ment In  Indonesia  of  almost  $1  billion,  and 
understandably,  they  have  balked  at  in- 
vesting more  capital  In  further  expansion 
instead  of  using  retained  earnings.  As  a 
result,  the  Government  now  threatens 
nationalization  in  the  near  future. 

At  that,  the  companies  In  Indonesia  have 
so  far  escaped  the  fate  of  the  Western  oper- 
ators that  have  been  In  Ceylon  for  the  last 
40  years  or  more.  Last  summer  Ceylon, 
through  the  Government-owned  Ceylon 
Petroleum  Corp.,  expropriated  about  20 
percent  of  the  operating  facilities  of  three 
foreign  companies — Caltex,  Esso  Standard 
Eastern,  Inc.,  and  British  Shell.  Taken  over 
were  gasoline  filling  stations,  storage  depots, 
kerosene  outlets,  and  bunkering  facilities. 

Caltex  valued  its  seized  properties  at 
about  $1,500,000  and  Esso  put  its  at 
82.500,000.  At  the  same  time,  the  state  oil 
company  began  to  Import  Soviet  petroleum 
products  through  a  barter  agreement  and  to 
market  them  through  the  expropriated  facili- 
ties. Ceylon  has  no  known  petroleum  de- 
posits of  its  own. 

UNITED  STATES  RETALIATES 

The  Government  promised  compensation 
for  the  appropriated  properties,  but  so  far 
none  has  been  forthcoming.  As  a  result,  the 
U.S.  Government  early  this  year  suspended 
various  forms  of  assistance  to  the  island 
country,  totaling  about  $15  million. 

In  retaliation,  the  Ceylon  authorities  have 
imposed  a  ceiling  price  on  imported  crude 
oil  and  stipulated  that  no  foreign  exchange 
will  be  released  for  the  import  of  oil  above 
that  price.  That  quotation,  Incidentally,  is 
what  the  state-owned  company  Is  paying  for 
Soviet  crude  oil,  or  20  percent  less  than  the 
Persian  Gulf  price  that  the  Western  com- 
panies adhere  to. 

Ceylon  has  also  Indicated  that  if  the 
private  oil  companies  do  not  import  oil  at 
the  cutrate  price,  their  remaining  facilities 
will  be  taken  over. 

In  Burma  a  military  Junta  took  over  last 
year  and  promptly  stated  an  official  goal  of 
"nationalization  of  such  vital  means  of  pro- 
duction as  agriculture,  Industry,  distribu- 
tion, transportation,  communications,  and 
external  trade." 

The  already  scheduled  nationalization  of 
the  British-owned  Burma  Oil  Co.  was  pressed. 
Negotiations  are  now  proceeding  to  acquire 
the  British  shares  In  that  company  and  re- 
lated trading  companies.  The  Government 
has  announced  that  all  commerce  and  indus- 
try will  be  completely  nationalized  though 
new  private  enterprises  may  be  established 
in  exceptional  circumstances. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  share 
the  concern  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
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relative  to  the  history  and  responsibihty 
of  Congress  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 
I  might  disagree  with  some  of  the  Sena- 
tor's contentions  about  the  involvement 
of  the  oil  industry  in  this  matter. 
Whether  it  is  or  is  not  involved  is  quite 
beside  the  question. 

The  question  is.  How  long  are  we  going 
to  let  petty  dictators  tweak  Uncle  Sam's 
nose  with  impunity  and  pluck  off  his 
beard  and  blow  it  in  his  face?  The  time 
has  come  for  the  United  States  to  assert 
to  those  who  thumb  their  noses  at  us 
while  receiving  handouts  from  us,  while 
they  ti-y  to  increase  their  prestige  in  the 
world,  that  we  have  a  responsibility  in 
the  field  of  foreign  relations,  one  that  we 
are  too  often  prone  to  abdicate  to  the 
executive  branch. 

I  fervently  hope  that  we  will  reassert 
that  responsibility  today.  I  hope  we  will 
not  retreat  from  the  correct  position 
taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  fervently  hope  that  the  committee 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
with  mixed  feelings  concerning  the  ac- 
tion the  Senate  is  now  considering.  I 
jotted  down  some  thoughts  as  I  listened 
to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Tower  1  on  this  trouble- 
some question.  I  say  "with  mixed  feel- 
ings" because  I  have  long  been  a  stu- 
dent in  this  body  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  particular,  in  regard  to  the 
complicated,  complex  questions  that 
trouble  me  at  this  moment. 

The  principal  reason  of  my  obtaining 
the  floor  is  to  take  issue  with  some  of 
the  questions  that  have  been  submitted 
until  now  and  to  suggest  that  perhaps 
there  are  other  priorities  that  might  well 
prevail  in  our  judgment  on  this  question. 
I  think  it  well  to  remember  that  this 
is  a  Department  of  Agriculture  appro- 
priations supplemental  measure;  that  it 
was  designed  only  for  fulfilling  obliga- 
tions already  on  record.    It  is  not  a  pro- 
jection of  a  new  program  or  a  new  posi- 
tion  of   policy.     In   my   opinion   there 
should  have  been  no  consideration  of  a 
compromise   of   the   House   action.     It 
!:eems  to  me,  in  the  interest  of  being 
forthright  on  this  question,  that  the  lan- 
guage should  have  been  stricken  com- 
pletely from  the  record.     It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  no  hearings  were  held 
on  it  by  the  House.    It  popped  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.    It  did  not  receive  the 
deliberation  that  we  ordinarily  accord 
to  this  kind  of  proposal.     But  that  is 
water  over  the  dam. 

We  are  considei-ing  this  afternoon  a 
compromise  proposal  that  the  committee 
has  carefully  considered  for  very  good 
reasons.  I  hasten  to  add  that  I  think 
the  most  unfortunate  thing  this  body 
could  do  would  be  to  try  to  shape  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  from  a  sense  of 
anger  against  some  dictator  like  Mr. 
Nasser  or  Mr.  Sukarno.  We  have  no 
business  shaping  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  merely  because  some- 
one has  pulled  our  beard  in  a  spirit  of 
aggravation.  In  the  role  we  are  called 
upon  by  history  to  fill  at  this  time  we 
must  be  bigger  than  that;  we  must  be 
more  flrm  than  that;  we  must  be  more 
farseelng  than  that.    If  every  10-cent 


dictator  who  came  along  could  get  us  off 
the  track  and  deliberately  incite  us  by- 
remarks  that  were  intemperate,  it  would 
be  difficult  indeed  to  live  up  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities placed  upon  our  shoulders. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Senators  should 
remember,  as  we  search  our  souls  for  a 
decision  on  this  question  today,  that  this 
is  not  a  question  of  satisfying  our  own 
ego  concerning  Mr.  Nasser.  He  gets  un- 
der my  hide,  as  do  Sukarno  and  other 
dictators  on  the  international  scene.  But 
the  fact  that  he  irritates  me  should  not 
be  the  source  of  the  foreign  policy  of  our 
country.  Foreign  policy  should  be  laid 
out  on  the  basis  of  its  principles,  con- 
cepts, goals,  targets,  and  priorities,  not 
on  a  basis  of  personal  venom  or  of 
"revenge"  because  we  are  out  of  patience 
at  the  moment. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  carry  any  brief 
for  Mr.  Nasser  or  Mr.  Sukarno,  or  any 
of  their  ilk.  I  only  say  that  the  world  is 
round;  that  Nasser  is  not  in  a  political 
vacuum;  that  the  world  is  not  going  to 
revolve  around  an  axis  between  Wash- 
ington and  Cairo.  What  happens  in 
Eastern  Europe,  Latin  America,  or  Africa 
affects  us  all.  Our  responsibility  is  to  a 
world  that  is  round,  not  a  world  that  is 
shrunken  to  the  axis  of  Cairo  and  Wash- 
ington, in  the  midst  of  which  we  are 
sitting  today.  For  those  reasons,  it 
seems  to  me  we  ought  to  think  twice 
before  we  act  precipitately  on  a  matter 
such  as  this. 

If  I  may  speculate  for  a  moment,  I  be- 
lieve much  can  be  said  to  the  effect  that 
Israel  w^ill  be  in  a  slightly  better  position 
If  we  have  more  to  do  in  Cairo  than  if 
we  break  off  with  Cairo.  For  whatever 
our  connections  there  are  worth,  some 
restraints  can  be  imposed,  some  cautions 
can  be  invoked,  that  our  absence  from 
Egypt  or  our  breaking  away  from  there 
would  not  permit.  Even  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  interest  in  the  neighbors  of 
Egypt,  there  is  some  obligation,  it  seems 
to  me,  on  our  part  to  keep  them  \vathin 
our  sights. 

So  the  question  is  not  merely.  How  do 
we  get  even  with  Nasser?  How  do  we 
tell  him  off?  How  do  we  get  the  message 
through  to  him?  The  whole  world  wUl 
not  rise  or  fall  because  of  something  dic- 
tated by  Nasser.  I  question  the  real  sub- 
stance of  a  nation's  foreign  policy  if  that 
policy  is  to  reflect,  at  the  whim  of  Con- 
gress, every  bit  of  intemperance  or  out- 
spokermess  on  the  part  of  dictators.  In 
our  country,  our  task  is  not  and  cannot 
be  to  punish,  bad  as  Nasser  may  be,  bad 
as  Sukarno  may  be.  What  kind  of  na- 
tional purpose  would  that  be?  What 
kind  of  national  policy  would  that  pro- 
ject? Our  task,  if  I  may  respectfully 
suggest  it,  is  that  of  being  as  good  and 
strong  and  wise  as  the  times  demand. 

If  I  may  draw  a  parallel,  what  would 
have  happened  to  the  image  of  British 
life  in  the  two  or  three  centuries  when 
they  took  on  the  chores  of  trying  to  bal- 
ance the  delicate  political  powers  of  the 
world,  if  whenever  someone  on  the  side- 
lines tweaked  the  nose  or  pulled  the  tail 
the  British  had  digressed  from  their  long- 
range  purpose  of  trying  to  presence  the 
balance  of  the  world? 

The  world  would  have  been  in  a  sham- 
bles many  a  time  as  the  result  of  losing 
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sight  of  the  high  road  along  which  they 
alone  were  in  a  position  to  maintain  a 
course  toward  a  slightly  better  world  in 
their  time. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate — and  we  are 
all  very  jealous  of  the  prerogatives  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Senate — we  ought 
to  be  ready  to  face  up  to  the  facts  of  our 
time  as  to  where  the  responsibility  rests. 
I  never  want  to  forfeit  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Senate  in  a  projection  of 
foreign  policy.  We  live  now,  though,  in 
a  world  of  dictators  for  a  large  part,  not 
in  a  world  of  democracies  as  such. 
What  we  do  with  this  $37  million,  or  do 
not  do  with  it  will  not  make  one  iota  of 
difference  to  the  chances  of  democracy 
in  Egypt. 

This  is  a  matter  that  concerns  another 
of  these  disturbances,  should  this  issue 
not  be  followed  through  by  this  body, 
that  can  well  ruffle  the  only  troubled 
waters  in  the  Middle  East,  at  a  time  when 
there  are  still  higher  priorities,  in  a  way 
that  would  not  bring  any  attendant  con- 
sequences of  advantage  to  us.  as  I  see  it. 
There  is  only  one  place  where  the  buck 
cannot  be  passed  any  longer.  I  think 
well  of  a  remark  made  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore] 
this  week  in  my  presence.  The  Senator 
reminded  us  all  that  we  can  sound  off 
here,  as  we  should,  and  air  this  issue  in 
the  open.  We  can  be  wrong,  as  we  some- 
times are.  And  the  consequences  of  our 
making  a  mistake  are  not  always  earth- 
shakmg,  fortunately. 

We  have  a  second  chance.  We  can 
make  a  second  guess  and  indulge  in  a 
second  try  in  an  effort  to  find  the  right 
answer.  But.  when  this  decision  is  ar- 
rived at  by  the  President,  he  must  be 
right  the  first  time.  He  has  no  second 
chance. 

It  behooves  us  under  the  circumstances 
at  this  moment  to  abide  by  the  com- 
promise language  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  has  drafted.  That 
action  would  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of 
the  President  to  assert  his  judgment  in  a 
small  way  on  a  matter  that  has  ac- 
cumulated from  the  past.  It  is  not  a 
policy  that  is  being  written  here  today. 
It  has  no  business  being  written  here 
today.  It  merely  concerns  language  that 
was  tacked  on  an  agricultural  supple- 
mental measure  in  a  short  period  of  time. 
Therefore,  we  ought  to  leave  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  country  the  latitude  of  judg- 
ment in  the  national  interest  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  as  he  sees  it. 

I  am  sure  that  by  June,  July,  or  mid- 
summer, the  question  of  what  we  shall 
do  with  the  Public  Law  480  program, 
what  will  happen  to  some  of  our  foreign 
aid  programs,  and  what  our  real  policy 
direction  ought  to  be  will  be  before 
us  again.  That  is  the  time  for  us  to  have 
a  great  debate  along  these  lines.  That 
is  when  we  can  exert,  collectively  the 
kind  of  influence  on  or  guidelines  of 
wisdom  that  the  times  require. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  always  sobered  in 
these  moments  by  recalling  a  conversa- 
tion that  I  once  had  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing with  the  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee when  he  and  I  were  in  New  Delhi. 
It  was  a  rather  philosophical  session  with 
Prime  Minister  Nehru.  We  were  talking 
about  the  relative  injustice  of  the  criti- 


cism that  is  heaped  upon  the  United 
States  by  other  countries  and  the  double 
standard  that  is  applied  to  measure 
whether  a  country  is  doing  the  right 
thing  or  the  wrong  thing. 

We  always  catch  a  lot  of  the  "flak," 
but  we  are  not  in  the  position  of  trying 
to  lead  the  world  in  order  to  be  patted 
on  the  head,  nor  perhaps  even  to  be 
thanked.  We  must  stick  to  this  business, 
because  if  we  do  not,  and  if  we  are  not 
willing  to  take  this  "flak,"  we  forfeit  the 
leadership  to  those  to  whom  we  do  not 
care  to  entrust  the  world. 

As  we  mused  on  that  occasion  over  the 
criticisms  we  received  in  those  days  from 
Indians — and  today  from  Nasser,'sukar- 
no,  and  others — Mr.  Nehru  made  a  very 
astute  observation.      He  said: 

You  know,  the  Injustice  of  all  this  must 
be  obvious  to  all  of  you.  We  understand  the 
effect  it  has  in  your  own  political  arena. 
But  what  would  happen  to  me,  Nehru,  in 
India  if  I  were  to  make  a  mistake?  I  may 
be  defeated  in  the  next  election.  My  party 
may  be  thrown  out.  My  party  may  suffer  as 
a  consequence.  And  that  is  about  all.  But, 
you  Americans  are  like  Atlas,  with  the  world 
on  your  shoulders.  If  you  make  a  mistake, 
stumble,  and  fall,  the  world  falls  with  you. 
That,  in  some  measxire  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  anxious  criticisms  that  are  occasion- 
ally levied  at  you.  We  know  that  you  make 
the  difference,  that  what  you  do  makes  the 
difference. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  do  all 
within  our  capabilities  to  live  up  to  the 
responsibilities,  the  frightening,  costly, 
and  yet  exciting  possibility  that  the  his- 
tory of  om-  times  has  placed  upon  us. 

In  doing  so,  we  had  better  have  an 
opportunity  to  meet  those  obligations 
and  those  responsibilities  in  a  way  that 
will  stand  the  test  of  history,  and  will 
enable  us,  as  we  stand  before  the  bar  of 
history,  to  hold  our  heads  high  in  the 
knowledge  that  we  did  what  we  thought 
the  times  required. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  reply  briefly  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

I  disagree  with  every  major  premise  of 
the  speech.  I  shall  try  to  recollect  the 
major  points  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  and  give  my  point  of  view  on 
each. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  speaks  of 
our  taking  a  precipitate  action  of  intem- 
perance in  the  Senate  today.  But  that 
is  an  old  debating  technique,  seeking  to 
color  the  opposition  with  a  name  rather 
than  facing  up  to  the  facts  of  the  issue. 

There  is  nothing  precipitate  about 
what  is  proposed  here.  The  issue  as  to 
what  we  should  do  is  a  matter  of  foreign 
policy  in  respect  to  aiding  dictators 
around  the  world  who  follow  courses  of 
action  that  are  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

The  issue  has  been  before  the  Senate 
year  after  year  for  many  years.  It  has 
been  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  time  and  time  again.  We  have 
taken  some  actions  in  regard  to  it.  Let 
me  name  a  few.  We  took  some  action, 
as  I  said  in  my  earlier  speech  today,  in 
respect  to  Indonesia  last  year.  We  in- 
cluded a  presidential  escape  clause  in 
that  one.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
Sukarno  has  not  lost  a  dollar  of  aid. 
The  fact  is  that  the  administration  has 
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proceeded,  following  the  inadequate  con- 
gressional action  of  last  year,  to  continue 
to  give  Sukarno  aid. 

We  had  a  long  debate  2  years  ago  on 
the  aggressor  amendment.  The  Senate 
took  a  petition  on  that  issue.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  foreign  policy  issue  that  has 
been  more  openly  debated  than  the  issue 
raised  by  the  committee  amendment  this 
afternoon— How  far  should  Congress  go 
in  delegating  its  legislative  powers? 

Yet  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  calls 
this  precipitate  action.  This  has  been  an 
issue  that  has  been  before  Congress  and 
the  people  of  this  country  for  quite  some 
time.  There  is  growing  public  support 
that  Congress  should  exercise  its  author- 
ity. 

It  is  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  that  we  who  support  the  House 
language  and  oppose  the  Senate  amend- 
ment  are  somehow,  in  some  way,  engaged 
in  intemperate  action.  That  is  pure 
nonsense.  Is  it  intemperate  to  say  we 
must  take  a  look  at  our  foreign  policy 
with  regard  to  Nasser  and  decide  what 
the  relationship  of  that  foreign  policy  is 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States? 
Is  it  intemperate  to  place  a  congrega- 
tional check  upon  our  aid  program  in 
Egypt  because  it  goes  to  a  man  who  has 
knowingly  been  an  aggressor  against 
Yemen?  That  has  been  a  matter  of 
great  protest  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
country  for  many  months.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  supply  Nasser  the  kind  of  aid 
that  is  proposed  to  be  supplied  to  him 
in  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  joint 
resolution,  his  aggressor  potentialities 
will  be  strengthened. 

Those  of  us  who  disagree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  and  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
agree  that  we  have  had  a  thorough  de- 
bate on  the  merits  of  the  issue  and  the 
time  has  come  to  take  action  this  after- 
noon. 

Let  me  mention  one  of  the  actions  we 
have  taken  by  way  of  exercising  checks 
by  the  Congress  by  way  of  legislation. 
In  1955  we  adopted  the  Lehman-Morse 
sense-of-Congress  resolution  with  re- 
gard to  policies  in  the  Middle  East.  At 
that  time  one  policy  which  we  protested 
relates  to  Norway,  which  was  quickly  rec- 
tified by  Norway.  We  made  clear  in  that 
action  that  the  State  Department  should 
understand  that  the  Senate  looks 
askance  at  grants-to-aid  countries  that 
engage  in  the  kind  of  shocking  and  de- 
plorable action  we  were  protesting. 

In  1959  we  made  the  Lehman-Morse 
resolution  of  1955  an  amendment  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  It  became  the  Javits- 
Morse  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
It  was  an  amendment  stating  the  policy 
of  the  Congress.  Of  course,  that  state- 
ment of  policy  is  in  line  with  the  House 
language. 

"Precipitate,"  says  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  "Intemperate,"  says  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming.  The  fact  is  that 
this  is  another  link  In  the  chain  forged 
in  recent  years  by  the  Senate,  seeking  to 
exercise  its  responsibilities  and  act  to 
check  such  powers  as  these. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  says  it 
will  be  a  deplorable  thing  If  Congress 
makes  a  mistake;  that  the  President 
should  not  be  put  In  a  position  where  he 
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can  be  checked  by  the  Congress,  because 
he  cannot  afford  to  make  a  mistake; 
that  he  must  not  be  put  in  a  position 
where  he  can  make  mistakes. 

Mr.  President,  this  President  and  pre- 
vious Presidents  have  been  making  mis- 
takes in  foreign  aid.  They  have  been 
making  mistakes  in  foreign  aid  because 
Congress  has  not  imposed  the  type  of 
restriction  that  we  are  arguing  this 
afternoon  should  be  imposed,  and  which 
it  is  not  only  our  constitutional  right  to 
impose,  but  our  clear  duty. 

I  strongly  oppose  delegating  the  kind 
of  discretionary  power  to  the  President 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would 
leave  him.  We  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue the  kind  of  mistakes  Presidents 
have  been  making  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy,  because  we  have  been  delegating 
this  kind  of  discretion  to  the  President, 
rather  than  passing  on  the  merits  and 
sending  it  to  the  President,  who  can  re- 
turn it  with  a  veto  message,  which  is  his 
checking  power. 

The  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  really  adds  up  to  a  proposal  to 
give  more  and  more  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  abdicate  more  and  more  of  our 
constitutional  duty  to  determine  stand- 
ards so  far  as  foreign  aid  and  agricul- 
tural legislation  are  concerned. 

This  issue  does  not  involve  a  question 
of  inherent  Presidential  power.  It  is  a 
question  of  power  to  be  exercised  by  the 
President  only  to  the  limit  he  is  per- 
mitted to  exercise  it  under  a  statute 
passed  by  the  Congress. 

For  some  years,  some  of  us  have  been 
bringing  this  issue  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  time  and  time  again,  and  have 
been  urging  that  standards  and  limita- 
tions be  placed  upon  that  delegation  of 
power  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Senator  of  Wyoming  raises  what 
I  respectfully  submit  is  an  entirely  irrel- 
evant question  about  what  position  the 
British  lion  would  have  been  In  in  his- 
tory, if,  every  time  Its  tall  was  tweaked  or 
there  was  any  opposition,  it  had  followed 
the  course  of  action  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  referred. 

I  know  that  the  British  lion  bled 
nearly  to  death  trying  to  placate  and 
manipulate  and  maintain  its  own  ver- 
sion of  peace  and  empire  all  over  the 
globe. 

That  argument  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Issue  before  us,  but  let  me  say  that 
the  world  would  be  In  a  better  position 
today,  and  freedom  would  not  be  suffer- 
ing as  much  today,  if  the  British  lion 
had  stopped  its  growling  decades  ago 
and  had  begun  establishing  freedom  In 
British  territories  around  the  world. 
That  issue  is  irrelevant  to  this  debate, 
but  if  It  is  to  be  dragged  in,  let  me  point 
out  there  Is  no  basis  for  setting  up  Great 
Britain  as  a  model  for  the  United  States 
to  follow  in  policies  Involving  millions 
of  people  who  are  not  free. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  says  we 
shall  have  a  chance  next  Jime.  or  when- 
ever a  foreign  aid  bill  Is  brought  up,  to 
have  a  great  debate.  I  am  accustomed 
to  that  argument — "Not  now,  but  some 
other  time."  That  is  the  argument 
made — "Do  not  face  up  to  your  responsi- 
bilities now.  but  some  other  time." 


The  legislative  framework  that  has 
delivered  this  Issue  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  happens  to  be  that  of  an  appro- 
priation measure.  It  is  within  the  au- 
thority of  the  Congress  to  face  up  to  the 
Issue  In  an  appropriation  measure.  But 
let  me  say  most  respectfully  that  If  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  two 
Houses  bring  It  In,  there  is  no  merit  in 
the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming that  we  should  not  face  up  to  it 
now,  but  face  up  to  It  next  June,  because 
he  does  not  like  the  legislative  format 
that  brings  the  Issue  to  the  Senate. 

It  happens  to  be  within  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  to  bring  it  In  In  this  way.  I 
am  interested  In  the  Issue,  and  I  am  In- 
terested in  the  merits  of  the  Issue.  We 
have  before  us  this  afternoon  the  merits 
of  the  issue  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  countenance  giving  this  arbi- 
trary power  to  the  President  In  an  area 
where,  in  my  judgment.  It  is  not  In  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States  to  extend 

aid. 

We  have  the  legislative  authority  to 
follow  the  course  of  action  which  the 
House  has  followed.  This  raises  the 
simple  and  basic  question:  Is  that  pol- 
icy of  the  House  sounder  foreign  pol- 
icy for  this  Republic  to  follow  than  the 
foreign  policy  proposed  by  a  majority  of 
the  Conunlttee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate? 

My  answer  is  decidedly  "yes." 
It  Is  decidedly  In  the  best  Interests  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  covmtry  to  stop 
aiding  a  man  who  is  aiding  the  rebels  in 
the  Congo  ever  so  little  or  ever  so  much. 
We  do  not  know  where  the  Congo  is- 
sue will  lead,  but  the  Congo  Issue  can 
take  on  awful  and  frightening  propor- 
tions. There  is  no  doubt  that  Nasser  is  a 
conduit  to  the  rebels  In  the  Congo.  Nas- 
ser provides  a  training  center  for  the  reb- 
els in  the  Congo.  Nasser  provides  a  cor- 
ridor for  Communist  forces  by  various 
devices,  some  by  subterfuge  and  some 
with  not  so  much  subterfuge,  to  aid  what 
is  going  on  in  the  Congo. 

Neither  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee]  nor  any  other  Senator  can 
stand  up  in  the  Chamber  this  afternoon 
and  show  that  It  is  in  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  to  have  Nasser— or  the 
head  of  any  other  country— giving  aid 
to  the  rebels. 

Is  it  in  the  interests  of  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  to  give  counte- 
nance, support,  and  aid  to  a  dictator  that 
has  been  carrying  on  an  aggressive  pol- 
icy which  he  has  been  carrying  on  in 
Yemen?    Of  course  it  is  not. 

Mr.  President,  we  did  not  draw  the  is- 
sue. Nasser  did.  If  the  Senate  adopts 
the  House  language,  it  is  not  my  position 
that  It  will  be  taking  action  this  after- 
noon out  of  pique,  out  of  intemperance, 
or  out  of  any  motivation  to  discipline 
Nasser.  It  is  my  position  that  if  we  are 
to  protect  the  best  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests of  the  American  people,  we  should 
stop  subsidizing  Nasser.  That  Is  the  Is- 
sue. 

I  do  not  care  what  language  is  used 
by  those  who  wish  to  rationalize  the  In- 
sistence of  the  State  Department  that 
it  should  be  allowed  to  do  what  it  wishes 
to  do  In  the  Middle  East  concerning  Nas- 
ser.   The  fact  remains  that  it  has  al- 


ready demonstrated  what  it  wishes  to  do, 
and  what  it  has  been  doing— under  the 
kind  of  policy  which  the  House  seeks  to 
prevent — which  has  not  been  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States. 

What  should  we  do?  Fold  our  arms? 
Surrender?  Admit  we  are  making  a  mis- 
take, and  that  if  we  keep  on  making  the 
mistake  we  will  not  be  checked  but  go 
ahead  and  continue  making  It? 

The  Senate  has  a  duty  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  exercise  whatever  legisla- 
tive authority  it  has  to  change  a  foreign 
policy  which,  I  believe,  is  not  in  the  in- 
terests of  our  country. 

It  is  interesting  that  some  Senators 
have  come  to  me  and  told  me  they  are 
going  to  vote  for  the  Senate  language, 
but.  they  say,  "We  believe  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  continue  the  policy,  but  we  do 
not  like  to  be  placed  In  the  position  of 
seeming  to  vote  against  what  we  believe 
the  President  wishes  in  foreign  policy." 

Let  me  say  respectfully  to  those  Sen- 
ators that  It  Is  their  duty  to  vote  for  the 
House  language,  if  they  actually  beUeve 
that  the  President  is  following  a  foreign 
policy  which  is  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  country. 

I  rest  my  case  on  that  major  premise. 
We  cannot  analyze  the  foreign  policy  of 
Nasser  and  find  any  basis  for  arguing 
that  his  foreign  policy  Is  in  the  interest 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  authority  over  American  aid  to  a 
foreign  government  lies  with  the  Con- 
gress, not  with  the  President.  The  only 
powers  he  can  legally  exercise  in  con- 
nection" with  sending  food  or  money  or 
military  aid  abroad  is  what  we  give  him. 
But  he  is  only  our  agent,  and  we  con- 
tinue to  be  responsible  for  the  results. 

Senators  represent  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Every  Senator  who  be- 
lieves that  Nasser's  policy  is  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  my  judgment,  has  a  clear  duty 
to  vote  for  the  House  language  and 
against  the  language  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. In  my  judgment,  the  Senate  has 
to  vote  to  stop  a  foreign  policy  that  is 
being  practiced  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State — and,  yes,  by  the  Pen- 
tagon— which.  If  it  is  continued,  will 
cause  serious  crises  In  this  country. 

I  believe  that  the  way  to  stop  a  war  Is 
to  stop  It  before  It  begins.  I  believe  that 
we  should  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  the 
dictators  of  this  world— and  make  It  clear 
to  them  now — that  we  are  not  going  to 
give  them  aid  in  any  way.  shape,  or  man- 
ner which  can  strengthen  their  warmak- 
ing  plans,  their  aggressive  plans,  the 
plans  which  some  of  them  have  publicly 
announced,  that  they  Intend  to  attack 
certain  countries  whenever  they  consider 
themselves  strong  enough  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
intend  to  prolong  the  debate.  I  regret 
that  I  did  not  take  the  opportunity  to 
prepare  a  written  text  which  could  have 
been  used  as  a  basic  reference. 

Let  me  say  for  the  record  that  the 
real  point  in  this  discussion  is  that  the 
Senate  has  before  It  a  supplemental  ag- 
ricultural appropriation  measure;  that 
this  is  a  policy  already  laid  down;  that 
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this  is  an  extension  of  a  policy  of  trying 
to  fill  the  gap  with  $37  million  already 
authorized  and  contracted  for;  that  we 
are  not  considering  the  extension  of  a 
policy;  and  that  we  are  not  opening  up 
the  consideration  of  a  new  policy. 

Therefore,  in  that  context,  we  must 
weigh  the  consequences  of  this  move  now 
in  regard  to  what  it  means  in  its  gains 
and  in  its  risks  to  our  basic  foreign 
policy  decisions. 

I  submit,  with  all  due  respect,  that  this 
matter  of  $37  million,  while  it  is  bound 
to  offer  some  psychological  advantage  on 
the  other  side,  will  have  no  real  message 
which  it  can  convey  in  meaningful  ways 
to  moderate,  restrain,  hold  back,  or  in 
any  other  way  strengthen  our  hand  with 
Nasser.  That  problem  must  be  dealt 
with  at  some  other  time  and  on  some 
other  basis  in  terms  of  a  policy 
projection. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  seems  to 
imply,  if  we  are  really  out  to  have  no 
truck  with  any  dictator,  let  me  say  that 
we  shall  not  have  anything  left  in  the 
way  of  any  international  relationships, 
■with  the  exception  of  a  small  part  of 
Western  Europe  and  one  or  two  scattered 
republics  here  and  there. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  dictator,  and  we 
must  be  realistic  about  it. 

Are  we  going  on  a  great  crusade,  be- 
ginning with  Nasser  and  Sukarno,  and 
make  little  Americas  and  little  demo- 
crats out  of  these  people? 

We  shall  be  better  off  in  the  long  run, 
if  that  were  possible,  but  we  are  dealing 
with  the  world  as  it  is,  not  with  a  dream 
that  might  be. 

The  same  thing  obtains  in  regard  to 
Nasser.  He  is  hardly  a  proper  object  on 
which  to  focus  American  foreign  policy. 
For  long  after  Nasser  has  gone,  the  peo- 
ple of  Egypt  will  be  there.  The  political 
vacuum  in  the  Middle  East  will  be  there. 
The  great  tensions  will  still  prevail. 

If  we  really  wish  to  bring  down 
Nasser — which  I  gather  from  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  should  be  basically  our  long- 
range  policy,  to  get  rid  of  him  because 
he  is  a  rascal — then  we  should  impose  a 
blockade  on  Egypt  right  now. 

We  should  cut  off  all  economic  inter- 
course with  the  United  Arab  Republic 
and  really  put  the  squeeze  on  Nasser. 
Most  people,  I  am  sure,  fully  appreciate 
the  fact  that  this  is  not  a  rational  ap- 
proach in  the  times  in  which  we  live. 

Therefore,  let  us  get  down  to  brass 
tacks.  To  cut  off  this  $37  million,  which 
has  been  already  laid  out,  already  pro- 
jected, already  authorized,  and  already 
contracted  for,  will  do  nothing  except 
increase  tensions  and  increase  strain — 
and  heaven  knows,  there  are  enough  ten- 
sion and  strain  areas — does  not  offer  us 
the  alternative  of  clearing  it  up,  or 
strengthening  our  hand,  if  we  take  this 
retaliatory  action. 

In  my  judgment,  the  issue  is  as  sim- 
ple as  that. 

For  that  reason.  I  again  urge  Senators 
to  consider  the  consequences  of  this  ac- 
tion with  the  almost  nonexistent,  bene- 
ficial gain  which  might  be  realized  from 
this  small  sum  of  money  applied  in  this 
way. 


I  conclude  by  reminding  my  colleagues 
that  I  oppose  Mr.  Nasser  in  principle  and 
in  substance  in  every  way  I  know  how. 
But  there  is  one  thing  that  takes  prece- 
dence over  my  personal  bitter  opposi- 
tion to  Nasser,  and  that  is  that  we  try  to 
strive  to  keep  a  strong  position  in  all  the 
areas  of  the  world,  at  the  same  time 
without  jeopardizing  the  tensions  in 
certain  areas  with  a  proposal  which 
would  not  offer  us  the  prospect  of  a  great 
gain;  and  that  prospect  of  a  great  gain 
is  not  present  in  the  particular  decision 
now  pending. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
reply  briefly  to  the  rejoinder  by  saying 
that  most  of  it  is  based  upon  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming to  put  words  in  my  mouth. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  not  tak- 
en the  position  this  afternoon  that  we 
should  have  no  communion  with  dicta- 
tors. The  blanket  suggestion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming,  that  I  am  propos- 
ing this  afternoon  that  we  have  no  deal- 
ings with  totalitarian  government,  is  not 
based  on  any  fact  in  connection  with 
anything  that  I  have  said.  I  referred 
to  dictators  who  plan  and  carry  out  ag- 
gressions against  their  neighbors. 

Certain  coui-ses  of  conduct  have  been 
followed  by  Nasser  which  I  have  set  forth 
in  support  of  my  major  premise.  We 
must  ask  ourselves  this  question:  Is  his 
conduct  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
policy  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States? 

Let  me  quickly  review  them  again,  be- 
cause I  say  to  my  friend  from  Wyoming 
that  the  issue  was  raised  by  the  appro- 
priation measure,  quite  appropriately, 
and  that  we  now  must  review  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  wish  to  continue  aid 
to  a  man  who  in  my  judgment  has  abro- 
gated all  right  to  further  aid  by  the 
course  of  conduct  he  has  taken  against 
the  United  States,  and  a  course  of  con- 
duct that  he  has  taken  elsewhere  in  the 
world  that  is  in  the  worst  interest  of  the 
United  States — Yemen  and  the  Congo 
and,  in  fact,  his  whole  attitude  in  the 
Middle  East. 

What  has  he  done?  We  know  that 
he  has  permitted  in  his  country  the 
anti-American  action  that  we  have  pro- 
tested. We  know  that  he  has  summa- 
rized his  position,  as  far  as  his  caring  as 
to  what  we  think  about  it,  in  the  lan- 
guage that  I  used  in  my  earlier  remarks 
which,  in  the  American  vernacular,  is 
that  we  can  take  our  aid  and  go  jump 
in  the  lake.  We  are  being  asked  to  aid 
a  man  who  has  pointed  out  very  clearly 
that  we  can  count  on  him  not  to  agree 
with  us  in  diplomatic  channels,  but  to 
oppose  us  and  to  do  what  he  wants  to  do, 
and  that  we  can  like  it  or  else.  That  is 
what  has  developed  since  there  has  de- 
veloped the  lack  of  funds  to  supply  him 
with  more  goods  under  soft  currency 
sales  to  the  tune  of  $37  million. 

Of  course.  Congress  has  the  right — and 
I  happen  to  believe  the  duty  also — to  re- 
view that  action  on  the  part  of  this  in- 
dividual. My  speech  goes  to  this  individ- 
ual and  to  his  conduct.  I  say,  on  the 
basis  of  his  anti-American  record,  on  the 
basis  of  his  conduct,  which  threatens  our 
interest  in  that  part  of  the  world,  which 
may  vei-y  well  create  a  situation  in  the 


Congo  that  might  embroil  us,  as  well  as  a 
good  many  other  nations,  that  we  cannot 
justify  giving  him  further  aid. 

I  talked  about  Sukarno  as  the  second 
horrible  example  that  I  believe  confronts 
us.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  made  a  serious  mistake  every  time 
he  has  sent  further  aid  to  Sukarno  after 
the  action  taken  by  Congress  last  year. 
He  did  it  under  the  law.  He  did  it  in  the 
exercise  of  Presidential  escape  clause. 
But  on  the  merits  he  has  been  aiding  a 
man  whom  he  should  not  aid,  because  he 
is  a  man  who  has  shown  his  disrespect 
and  his  evaluation  of  American  aid  by 
making  the  statement,  which  he  has 
reiterated,  that  we  can  take  our  aid  and 
go  to  hell. 

If  we  in  Congress  proceed  to  pass  legis- 
lative controls  and  restrictions  in  the 
administration  of  foreign  policy  that 
meets  the  challenge  raised  by  such  for- 
eign policies  as  are  being  practiced  by 
Nasser  and  Sukarno,  are  we  precipitate, 
are  we  intemperate,  are  we  affecting  the 
decision  of  whether  we  will  aid  anyone? 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  made 
perfectly  clear  in  vote  after  vote  that  he 
is  willing  to  grant  aid  to  people  that  we 
can  count  on  to  keep  their  word,  that  we 
can  count  on  not  to  be  aggressors,  and  to 
people  who,  although  their  ideology  may 
be  different  from  ours,  demonstrate  that 
they  are  not  warmakers.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  a  man  who  in  my  judgment  is  a 
serious  threat  to  the  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Senators  will  remember  that  a  few 
years  ago  Congress  added  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill  the  provision  terminating  aid  to 
any  country  that  seized  the  property  of 
American  investors  without  due  com- 
pensation. 

It  is  remarkable  to  recall  that  there 
was  no  Presidential  escape  clause  in  it. 
Yet  we  heard  no  outciT  about  tying  the 
President's  hands,  or  denying  him  flexi- 
bility. It  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  successful  provisions  in 
the  aid  program. 

We  tried  to  follow  the  same  pattern  in 
the  aggressor  amendment.  But  that  pro- 
vision requires  a  Presidential  finding  and 
hence  it  has  proved  inoperative. 

I  believe  we  should  adopt  the  House 
language  in  the  interest  of  protecting  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  people  and 
deny  Nasser  the  $37  million  in  aid. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
sincerely  regret  that  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  changed  the 
wording  of  the  Agricultural  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act  and  has 
thereby  weakened  the  prohibition  against 
Public  Law  480  agricultural  commodities 
being  sent  to  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
The  House  of  Representatives  wrote  into 
this  act  a  very  strict  prohibition  against 
the  use  of  any  funds  appropriated  by  this 
act  to  finance  the  export  of  food  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  wording  as  it  has  been  changed 
by  the  Senate  committee  has  no  meaning 
in  fact.  The  President  could  now  pre- 
vent the  use  of  these  funds  for  exports 
to  Nasser  if  he  determines  that  it  is  nec- 
essary. Obviously  the  administration 
has  determined  that  furnishing  Nasser 
with  this  food,  is,  somehow,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States, 
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Mr  President.  I  feel  kindly  toward  the 
Egyptian  people,  and  I  believe  that  if 
thev  were  given  full  information  a  ma- 
jority of  them  would   stand   with  the 
United  States  in  the  defense  of  freedom. 
However     President    Nasser    has    been 
treating   the  United  States  in  a  most 
highhanded  manner   which   cannot   go 
unnoticed  by  the  Congress  and  by  the 
American  people.    Nasser,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Red  Chinese  and  others, 
has  been  sending  military  supplies  to  the 
Congolese  rebels.    He  joined  in   bitter 
protests  against  the  United  States-Bel- 
gian rescue  of  white  hostages  from  the 
Congo     On  November  26, 1964,  the  John 
F  Kennedy  Memorial  Libraiy  in  Cairo 
was  sacked  and  burned  by  a  mob  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
nublic  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
control.     On    December    19,    1964,    the 
Russian-built  planes  of  Nasser's  air  force 
shot  down  an  unarmed  commercial  plane 
belonging  to  the  Mecom  Oil  Co.  of  Texas, 
on  December  23, 1964,  in  a  long  speech  in 
Port  Said,  Nasser  added  insult  to  injuiT 
by   telling    the    U.S.    Ambassador    the 
Egyptian  equivalent  of  "go  jump  in  the 

lake  " 

It' is  apparent  to  any  observer,  Mr. 
President,  that  our  furnishing  of  food  to 
Nasser  enables  him  to  divert  his  atten- 
tion from  the  production  of  this  basic 
commodity  to  the  building  up  of  a  vast 
arms  industi-y.  I  wonder  how  long  the 
American  people  will  be  content  to  have 
their  Government  stand  idly  by  in  the 
face  of  such  insults  and  aggressive  ac- 
tions and  continue  to  subsidize  the  man 
who  is  responsible. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  1963  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  the  President  was  di- 
rected by  Congress  to  withhold  all  for- 
eign economic  aid,  as  well  as  food-for- 
peace  aid,  from  any  nation  committing 
aggressive  actions  against  any  other 
countiT  receiving  our  aid.  Nasser  has 
publicly  admitted  supplying  arms  and 
munitions  to  the  Congolese  rebels  whose 
avowed  intention  is  to  overthrow  the 
Central  Government  of  the  Congo.  The 
U.S.  Government  recognizes  and  sup- 
ports the  Central  Congolese  Government. 
I  believe  that  this  constitutes  a  violation 
of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  this  pro- 
vision of  the  1963  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
Obviously  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  take 
firm  action;  and  the  provision  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  repre- 
sents a  good  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  EASTLAND  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  prejudice  my 
rights  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
pose that  I  could  probably  indulge  in 
remarks  not  unlike  those  that  have  been 
offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon.  But  at  the  risk  of  being 
slightly  partisan,  it  seems  to  me  that 
some  of  the  "bread"  cast  upon  the  waters 
5  years  ago  is  beginning  to  come  back. 
There  run  in  my  mind  many  statements 
and  principles  that  were  uttered  in  1960 


about  the  prestige  and  the  preeminence 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  My 
own  party  was  certainly  scolded  in  no 
uncertain  terms  for  allegedly  having  per- 
mitted our  prestige  and  preeminence  to 
sink  to  an  all-time  low. 

Late  one  night  this  week  I  found  time 
to  go  back  and  reread  a  few  of  those 
speeches.  Then  I  began  to  think  about 
the  prestige  and  the  preeminence  that 
are  manifested  and  reflected  by  the  in- 
cident that  has  somehow  triggered  the 
proposal  that  is  before  the  Senate  today. 
It  is  rather  interesting  to  go  back  and 
read  the  language  uttered  at  that  time, 
and  then  find  myself  in  the  position  of 
supporting  the  committee  and  the  ad- 
ministration in  this  matter.  And  that, 
of  course,  I  intend  to  do,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

But  if  one  were  to  read  the  record  on 
the  subject  of  our  prestige  at  the  present 
moment,  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Castro— and  I  must  assume  that  he  is  a 
gentleman— although  he  is  still  90  miles 
away,  is  still  there,  and  he  still  carries 
on  his  nefarious  schemes  in  Latin 
America  to  subvert,  if  he  can.  freedom 
and  free  government.  That  certainly 
does  not  comport  with  the  restoration  of 
prestige  that  was  promised  in  most 
eloquent  terms  by  the  administration 
then  in  power. 

I  think  of  Sukarno.  I  remember  him 
best  when  he  appeared  before  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  House  and  Senate.  I 
know  what  my  feelings  were  at  the  time, 
because  some  of  his  language  was  orna- 
mented to  the  point  where  it  was  very 
testy  to  Members  attending  the  joint 
meeting. 

So,  as  I  see  him  now,  and  the  attitude 
that  he  expresses  toward  this  country, 
whose  largess  he  has  experienced  in 
abundant  measure,  I  wonder  where  this 
prestige  is  that  we  supposedly  lost  and 
which  was  then  to  be  restored  by  those 
who  succeeded  him. 

I  think  of  a  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Ben  Bella,  who  called  upon  the  Chief 
Executive,  and  evidently,  from  all  that 
I  could  learn,  secured  a  pledge  of  assist- 
ance and  then  promptly  left  our  country 
to  go  to  Havana.  When  he  had  stayed 
his  leave  in  Havana,  he  went  to  Moscow. 
It  was  quite  evident  that  after  he  got  a 
pledge  of  assistance  from  us,  he  did  not 
share  our  feelings  at  all  so  far  as  the 
liberty  of  people  and  their  freedom  from 
tyranny  are  concerned. 

Then  I  think  of  Mr.  Nasser,  who  has 
ignored  our  admonitions  with  respect  to 
his  troops  that  are  still  in  Yemen,  and 
who  admittedly,  of  course,  has  sent 
weapons  to  the  Congo,  which  has  been 
such  an  uneasy  scene  for  such  a  long 
time.  And  parenthetically.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  record  evidently  does  not  show 
the  exact  circumstances  under  which  Mr. 
Nasser  made  the  statement  that  has 
caused  so  much  f  ulmination  in  the  news- 
papers and  elsewhere.  A  hint  has  come 
to  me  that  our  own  Ambassador  was 
quite  firm  with  him  in  discussing  Public 
Law  480  aid,  and  because  of  the  firmness 
of  our  Ambassador  in  stating  what  we 
would  and  would  not  do,  probably  that 
statement  was  regarded  as  some  provo- 
cation for  the  statement  that  was  ulti- 
mately made. 


I  do  not  know.  I  picked  up  a  little 
here  and  a  Uttle  there.  But  the  record 
itself  is  not  clear  on  that  point.  It  may 
have  been  adduced  in  the  form  of  off- 
the-record  testimony.  But  how  can  we 
pass  judgment  imless  we  know  whether 
or  not  there  was  provocation  at  the  time 
the  statement  was  made? 

Any  lawyer  knows  full  well  that  those 
things  that  excite  the  spirit  and  suddenly 
find  articulation  in  some  vengeful  act 
register  with  a  judge  and  with  a  jury 
when  the  time  comes  for  a  judgment  of 
those  situations. 

But  no  one  has  undertaken  to  tell 
under  exactly  what  circumstances  the 
statement  was  made.  I  am  not  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  little  smatterings  of 
information  that  have  come  to  my  at- 
tention may  very  well  have  been  correct. 
We  get  up  our  bile  a  good  deal  about 
what  is  going  on  in  Vietnam.  I  assume 
they  are  going  to  throw  at  us— and  I  as- 
sume on  occasion  that  we  will  pay  our 
respect  to  their  leaders,  and  perhaps  it 
will  not  be  very  complimentary.  But  it 
certainly  does  not  add  to  the  conduct 
of  foreign  policy  of  this  country,  and  it 
is  not  the  road  to  settlement,  to  under- 
standing, and  to  ultimate  peace. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  embroiled  12,000 
miles  from  here  in  Asia  and  then  be 
embroiled  in  another  place  in  the  Middle 
East  My  friend  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  talked  about  being  embroiled. 
The  easy  way  to  become  embroiled  is  to 
take  a  good  strong  bludgeon— and  it  can 
be  a  verbal  bludgeon— and  strike  a  leader 
in  some  far  off  country  over  the  head, 
when  we  do  not  know  all  the  circum- 
stances that  might  have  provoked  the 
expression  that  found  currency  in  every 
newspaper  and  on  every  television  and 
radio  station  in  our  land.  That  is  a 
pretty  thin  basis  upon  which  to  render 
judgment  and  to  indulge  in  name  calhng, 
no  matter  how  polite,  in  what  we  are 
pleased  to  refer  to  as  the  world's  greatest 
deliberative  free  body. 

We  had  better  mind  our  language  a 
little.  We  had  a  situation  in  Mozam- 
bique, when  our  own  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative, at  the  end  of  a  bayonet,  was 
hustled  down  to  the  dock  and  told  to  get 
out  It  looked  like  capricious  treatment 
of  our  representative.  But  after  a  while, 
it  was  swaUowed  up  by  the  waters  of  time, 
and  we  have  not  heard  much  about  it. 

We  had  a  similar  experience  closer  at 
hand  when  our  flag  was  taken  down  m 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  when  the 
snipers  were  shooting  into  the  Canal 
Zone  What  a  weird  admixture  of  feel- 
ing that  engendered  everywhere  in  the 
country.  But  after  a  while,  it  subsided 
before  any  real  damage  was  done. 

It  is  true  that  our  libraries  have  been 
burned,  our  flag  has  been  hauled  down, 
and  our  teachers,  so  far  as  I  know,  have 
been  run  out  of  a  university  in  Ghana. 
Of  course,  we  have  protested,  although 
we  have  given  the  leader  of  that  country 
an  abundant  measure  of  our  resources  in 
machinery  and  food  and  money  in  order 
to  let  him  carry  on  and  undertake  to 
industrialize  his  country,  if  he  can. 

In  many  areas  of  the  worid,  it  appears 
that  respect  for  us  has  vanished.  I  am 
not  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  some  far- 
off  country  will  love  us  particularly  and 
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lavish  aflfectlon  on  us  for  what  we  may 
do  for  it.  I  concluded  long  ago  that 
probably  the  only  thing  we  can  get  is 
respect;  and  that  respect  we  will  gain 
through  strength.  But  we  must  be  very 
sure  that  we  are  on  good  ground;  that 
our  facts  are  straight;  and  that  we  either 
know  or  do  not  know  whether  there  was 
an  element  of  provocation  that  can  so 
easily  call  forth  an  equivalent  expression, 
and  use  that  as  a  basis  for  an  interdic- 
tion by  Congress  in  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  will  have  its  repercussions  in  the 
chancelleries  of  the  world,  particularly 
in  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  in  the 
Middle  East. 

This  could  be  something  of  a  pattern. 
Who  shall  say?  But  arbitrary,  capri- 
cious, and  precipitate  action  will  not 
further  the  cause  of  the  United  States  as 
the  leader  of  the  free  world.  That  lead- 
ership has  been  thrust  upon  us,  and  we 
could  not  avoid  that  responsibility,  even 
if  we  wanted  to  do  so. 

So  how  do  we  carry  on  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  idealism  we  have  flaunted  to  the 
world?  Do  we  do  it  by  striking  back? 
No.  There  is  some  Christian  virtue  in 
the  old  biblical  admonition  to  turn  the 
other  cheek. 

Also,  in  the  admonition  that  has  come 
rolling  down  the  corridor  of  time:  "Let 
not  the  sun  set  upon  your  anger." 

Nobody  could  sit  in  this  Chamber  this 
afternoon  and  hear  some  of  the  utter- 
ances that  have  been  made  without 
knowing  that  there  was  some  bile  and 
some  anger  behind  them.  One  does  not 
negotiate  in  a  spirit  of  anger  and  ever 
expect  the  negotiations  to  be  durable  and 
to  solve  the  problems  of  this  country. 
How  easy  it  would  be  for  the  leaders  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  on  the  basis  of 
what  we  might  contrive  here  this  after- 
noon, if  we  failed  to  support  the  com- 
mittee, to  conclude  that  Congress  had 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Chief 
Executive  the  responsibility  for  conduct- 
ing the  foreign  policy  of  the  country. 
Congress  is  not  adequate  to  it  unless  it 
has  all  the  facts,  unless  it  knows  as  much 
about  the  situation  as  the  President 
does — and  the  President  has  the  facil- 
ities for  obtaining  the  last  word  upon 
the  subject.  The  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  might  have  investigated  it,  or 
the  State  Department  or  another  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  might 
have  done  so. 

Who  shall  say  what  the  feeling  was 
like?  I  cannot  say  because,  frankly,  I 
do  not  know.  On  that  tenuous  basis,  I 
shall  not  let  it  be  manifested  to  the 
world  that  I  am  taking  away  from  the 
President  his  responsibility  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country. 
There  is  still  another  factor.  Who 
shall  say  whether  whole  or  partial  resti- 
tution has  been  made?  I  understand 
that  restitution  has  been  made,  certainly 
in  part.  I  received  two  reports.  One  was 
that  a  palace  was  turned  over  to  us  in 
lieu  of  the  library  that  was  burned.  The 
other  report  was  that  a  thousand  books 
have  been  made  available.  So  evidently 
there  was  a  spirit  of  restitution  that 
quickly  asserted  itself.  It  is  a  considera- 
tion that  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

It  was  said  here  this  afternoon  that 
there  are  oil  interests  abroad,  and  that 


we  are  trying,  somehow,  to  crucify 
American  foreign  policy  upon  the  altar 
of  oozing  oil.  Is  not  oil  a  legitimate 
interest  in  the  world?  How  is  one  to  get 
into  the  oil  business  unless  he  knows 
where  oil  is?  When  I  was  a  boy,  we  or- 
ganized a  group  around  the  corner  in 
the  little  town  where  I  lived,  and  someone 
suggested  that  we  raid  an  apple  orchard. 
Then,  of  course,  the  discussion  began. 
'Whose  orchard?"  Usually  I  won,  be- 
cause I  said  I  wanted  to  go  to  an  orchard 
where  apples  were  on  the  trees;  other- 
wise there  would  be  no  fun. 

So  one  goes  where  the  oil  is.  The 
economy  of  this  country  is  driven  for- 
ward dynamically  every  second  by  this 
energy-creating  fuel.  What  would  we 
do  without  it? 

So  our  people  rightly  go  forward 
into  the  earth  to  explore  and  to  find  oil, 
and  to  enrich  us  and  enrich  other  coun- 
tries at  the  same  time.  Is  there  some- 
thing illegal  or  illegitimate  about  the 
touch  of  oil  when  our  enterprisers  and 
explorers  should  go  forward  into  the 
Middle  East  or  into  Indonesia,  where 
there  are  extejisive  and  productive  oil 
interests?  What  is  wrong  with  that,  so 
long  as  the  business  is  legitimate?  Those 
people,  as  corporate  citizens  and  as  in- 
dividual citizens,  are  entitled  also  to  the 
consideration  of  their  country  when  they 
go  abroad  for  exploratory  purposes  to 
enrich  mankind  and  to  help  to  carry  our 
civilization  forward. 

Is  there  something  wrong  with  that? 
If  the  day  ever  comes  when  we  must 
apologize  for  our  people  who  go  abroad 
to  exploit,  but  who  leave  some  of  the 
profit  there  for  the  enrichment  of  other 
people,  then  we  might  as  well  tell  them 
to  come  back  home  and  say  to  them, 
"The  protection  of  the  flag  is  no  longer 
with  you."  I  do  not  want  to  put  it  on 
that  thin  ground.  I  want  to  see  the 
whole  subject  in  proper  perspective,  in- 
cluding the  possibility  that  some  pro- 
vocative words  might  have  coaxed  forth 
the  sentiment  so  suddenly  uttered  about 
getting  a  gulp  of  sea  water,  which  sup- 
posedly has  its  equivalent  in  the  idiom  of 
our  world.  I  merely  want  to  get  back 
and  put  things  together. 

I  have  to  scold  our  friends  a  little,  be- 
cause they  have  charged  us  with  letting 
our  prestige  go  to  the  very  bottom,  un- 
der a  great  President — Eisenhower. 

All  these  incidents  arise.  So,  I  must 
ask  in  all  humility  where  to  use  that 
prestige  and  where  to  use  that  influence. 
It  has  not  been  restored.  But  I  shall 
be  the  good  Samaritan  type.  He  went 
all  the  way.  We  jump  off  in  that  great 
story  before  we  get  to  the  full  meat  of 
it. 

The  good  Samaritan  went  down  this 
road.  Who  was  this  victim?  He  was 
dumped  off  to  one  side.  The  robbers 
had  taken  his  valuables,  his  clothes. 
The  Levite  came  on  one  side  and  left  him 
there.  The  priest  came  on  the  other 
side  and  left  him  there.  Then  the  Good 
Samaritan  did  what?  He  bound  up  his 
wounds  after  putting  oil  on  them.  He 
put  him  on  his  beast.  He  took  him  to 
the  inn  down  the  road.  He  went  In 
with  him.    Then  what  did  he  do? 

He  did  not  call  it  quits  there.  He 
went  up  to  the  man  at  the  desk,  where 
one  signs  his  name  on  the  hotel  register. 


He  said.  "I  picked  my  friend  out  of  the 
ditch.  He  is  hurt.  He  needs  ministra- 
tion. He  needs  succor.  Look  after  him 
and  wait  until  I  get  out  my  wallet.  I  will 
give  you  a  little  money  now,  and  then  I 
will  come  back  this  way  and  pay  you  the 
rest  of  what  wiU  be  owed,  while  you  take 
care  of  him." 

That  is  the  real  nub  of  the  story— to 
go  the  second  mile,  to  go  all  the  way. 

I  shall  not  be  deflected  by  bile. 
I  know  what  it  is.  My  desk  is  as  littered 
with  correspondence  as  that  of  any  other 
Senator,  and  perhaps  more  so.  As  to 
what  we  ought  to  do,  should  we  clench 
our  fist,  set  our  teeth  tight,  and  talk 
through  our  teeth  in  language  that  even 
Nasser  can  understand?  That  is  the 
spirit  in  which  we  somehow  restated  the 
policy  of  our  country.  Ought  we  to  sit 
down  in  sweetness  and  light  in  the  hope 
that  that  is  the  way  to  get  peace — peace 
with  a  baseball  bat?  No.  We  had  bet- 
ter leave  this  matter  where  it  is,  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

We  had  better  accept  the  committee's 
language.  It  does  not  always  satisfy  me 
entirely.  I  tried  to  write  alternative 
language  for  the  committee.  But  I  shall 
ride  along  with  what  the  committee  has 
done,  and  what  the  committee  has  writ- 
ten in  the  report.  That  is  what  I  was  in- 
terested in.  The  report  states  that  we 
want  to  put  them  on  notice  that  it  is  not 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  that  is 
sending  this  aid;  it  is  not  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  is  the  taxpaying  peo- 
ple of  this  country  who  are  supplying 
that  aid,  and  their  patience  could  wear 
thin.  But  let  us  not  let  it  wear  thin 
in  a  single  afternoon  of  discussion  in  this 
hallowed  Chamber,  saying  "this  is  what 
the  American  people  have  mandated  us 
to  do,  to  cut  you  off,  talk  tough  and  let 
you  know  who  we  are  in  the  scheme  of 
things." 

That  is  a  great  diplomatic  manifesta- 
tion, is  it  not?  Not  in  my  book.  While 
I  am  not  entirely  satisfied  with  it,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  go  along  with  the  commit- 
tee and  to  make  no  precipitate  blunder 
that  can  cause  us  trouble  in  one  end  of 
the  earth  when  we  already  have  enough 
trouble  12,000  miles  from  here,  in  Viet- 
nam. More  than  53,000  young  Amer- 
icans have  either  been  In  or  out  of  Viet- 
nam since  we  have  been  engaged,  and 
$1.5  million  of  our  money  is  expended 
there  every  24  hours. 

We  are  talking  here  about  an  amount 
of  $37  million.  That  is  big  in  my  book. 
If  one  comes  from  a  country  town,  that 
is  not  hay.  Put  those  values  beside  each 
other,  the  $1.5  million  a  day  in  Vietnam 
compared  with  $36  million  or  $37  mil- 
lion. Let  us  be  pretty  careful  in  dealing 
with  that  amount  in  order  to  make  it 
plain  to  a  man  who  said  an  imkind  thing 
and  so  expressed  his  ingratitude,  his  lack 
of  appreciation.  He  will  be  punished, 
and  the  sense  of  the  punitive  has  been 
uttered  on  this  floor.  Let  us  not  do  it. 
There  is  too  much  fever  in  the  world, 

I  do  not  want  to  see  my  country  get 
into  difficulty  that  may  at  long  last  cost 
us  some  sweat  and  anguish  before  we  are 
through. 

I  say  to  the  committee  that  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  sustain  the  position  that  the 
committee  has  presented  to  us. 
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Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
yielding  to  me  briefly. 

I  express  my  very  deep  appreciation 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader.  I 
expected  nothing  else  from  him  but  a 
nonpartisan  patriotic,  American,  con- 
stitutional position  such  as  the  one  that 
he  has  taken.  I  say  that  speaking  for 
our  entire  committee. 

That  was  the  kind  of  position  that  was 
taken  there.  That  was  the  kind  of  posi- 
tion that  brought  out  the  amendment  of 
the  committee,  and  the  excellent  word- 
ing in  the  report  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred.  Using  that,  the  commit- 
tee, as  a  whole,  voted  for  this  amend- 
ment 17  to  6.  Two  of  the  six  voted  in 
the  negative  thinking  that  we  ought  not 
to  say  anything  in  derogation  of  the 
President's  view.  So.  really  one  might 
say  that  the  vote  was  19  to  4.  It  was 
animated  somewhat  by  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  devotion  and  dedication  which 
the  Senator  has  shown  so  clearly. 

The  position  that  we  shall  be  in  if  the 
committee  report  is  not  adopted  has 
been  stated  for  the  Record.  In  the  first 
place,  this  is  not  a  question  of  our  power. 
Of  course,  we  can  undo  what  we  have 
done  before,  even  though  we  leave  some 
fine  people  high  and  dry,  and  leave  the 
policy  of  our  country  in  the  air,  which 
I  hope  we  shall  not  do. 

Notwithstanding  what  we  have  done 
in  the  past,  notwithstanding  that  we 
have  delegated  power  to  certain  fine  offi- 
cials to  enter  into  a  contract  under  Pub- 
Uc  Law  480 — which  I  helped  to  draft,  on 
another  committee  than  Appropria- 
tions— notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
that  contract  is  there,  and  there  is  not 
any  doubt  about  it,  it  is  now  proposed 
that  we  put  it  off  before  its  terminal 
date,  and  without  leaving  it  to  the  offi- 
cials to  whom  we  have  entrusted  the  ne- 
gotiation of  that  contract  and  its  ad- 
ministration. It  is  proposed  that  we  pull 
the  rug  out  from  under  the  officials  and 
leave  the  world  with  the  feeling  that  we 
do  not  propose  to  stand  behind  the 
officials  whom  we  have  confirmed  and 
the  law  which  we  have  enacted  and  en- 
trusted to  them  to  administer. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  power.  It  is  a 
question  of  wisdom.  I  remind  the  Sena- 
tor that  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Secretary  of  State  without 
a  dissenting  word.  The  warmest  expres- 
sions of  confidence  in  the  Secretary  of 
State  which  came  from  the  Senate  at 
that  time  came  from  the  lips  of  my  be- 
loved friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon.  There  was  not  a  dissenting 
voice  in  the  Senate.  There  was  not  a 
dissenting  voice  to  be  heard  when  we 
confirmed  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ball  as 
Under  Secretary.  There  was  not  a  dis- 
senting voice  to  be  heard  when  we  con- 
firmed the  nomination  of  Mr.  Battle  as 
Ambassador. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  spoke 
rather  clearly  last  November  when  they 
spoke  of  their  confidence  in  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  cannot  yield  at  this 
time.  I  have  only  10  minutes.  Then  I 
shall  be  glad  to  let  the  Senator  speak 
on  his  own  time. 

We  heard  Mr.  Rusk.  We  heard  Mr. 
Ball.  We  read  the  words  of  the  Am- 
bassador. We  know  what  transpired. 
If  Senators  care  to  read  various  parts 
of  the  record,  they  will  find,  on  pages 
95,  96,  and  104,  excerpts  from  what  the 
Ambassador  did  when  he  terminated  the 
discussion  of  any  renewal  or  extension 
of  this  contract  under  Public  Law  480 
because  of  the  rude  treatment — which  is 
the  least  one  could  say  of  it — which  we 
had  received.  He  was  willing  to  stand 
up  in  foreign  capitals  and  say,  "As  long 
as  this  is  the  climate  you  create,  we  will 
not  negotiate  for  an  extension  of  these 
benefits  to  you." 

At  the  same  time,  he  knew,  and  it  was 
stated  to  us  in  the  hearings,  that  with 
respect  to  25  percent  of  their  require- 
ments in  certain  foods  and  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  their  requirements  in  certain 
other  foods,  we  have  been  helping  to 
feed  the  poor  people  of  Egypt.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  take  this  authority  away  from 
the  power  of  the  Ambassador,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  the  President,  to 
use  that  which  they  describe  as  their 
"ace  in  the  hole"  in  the  negotia- 
tions, not  merely  with  Egypt,  but  all 
through  the  world,  in  places  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  mention  for  the  record. 
This  shows  the  influence  they  were  able 
to  exercise,  due  to  our  representatives 
there,  in  keeping  down  tragedies  in  other 
places  I  am  not  free  to  mention.  The 
information  is  in  the  record,  and  any 
Senator  who  wishes  to  read  it  can  do  so, 
but  I  am  not  free  to  mention  it  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  had  declined  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  If  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
I  shall  have  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Is  it 
not  true  that  when  we  consider  the  reg- 
ular agricultural  appropriation  bill  which 
will  be  before  us  in  July,  probably,  we  can 
again  go  into  the  matter  of  foreclosing 
or  stopping  any  assistance  to  Egypt? 
That  bill  will  deal  with  funds  for  surplus 
foods  for  various  nations  such  as  Egypt. 
In  the  meantime,  the  President  will  be 
given  time  to  work  out  some  satisfactory 
understanding  with  Egypt. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. And  let  me  say  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  where  it  cannot  be  denied  by  any 
Senator,  that  Senators  who  were  against 
foreign  aid  in  any  form,  in  an  over- 
whelming and  bipartisan  expression  of 
their  feeling  of  what  we  should  do,  voted 
for  this  program.  They  felt  that  we 
should  not  tear  up  our  contract,  violate 
it,  or  do  anything  that  would  pull  the 
rug  out  from  under  our  duly  selected  offi- 
cials whose  nominations  the  Senate  had 
confirmed.  It  was  not  a  part  of  sound 
judgment  to  tolerate  such  conduct — and 
I  will  not  use  an  adjective  I  might  like 
to — in  a  situation  of  this  kind.    It  was 


felt  that  this  matter  should  be  left  to 
those  with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

As  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has 
stated,  we  will  consider  the  entire  ques- 
tion when  we  have  before  us  the  annual 
foreign  assistance  bill,  in  6  weeks  or  2 
months,  when  these  questions  can  be 
gone  into  with  greater  care  and  detail. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  felt  as 
keenly  as  anyone  has  on  this  matter.  He 
has  not  failed  to  stand  up  against  the 
President  in  matters  such  as  the  sale  of 
wheat  to  Russia,  which  the  Senator  from 
Florida  thought  was  wrong.  There  was 
a  difference  of  opinion.  But  in  the  pres- 
ent instance — and  I  might  say  I  have 
not  heard  from  the  President — there  is 
involved  only  a  matter  of  giving  decent 
support  to  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  our  Ambassador  in  Egypt. 

I  could  not  give  my  consent  to  pulling 
the  rug  out  from  under  the  feet  of  those 
good  people  just  because  we  had  the 
power  to  cut  the  heart  out  of  this  con- 
tract 5  months  before  it  was  to  expire, 
when  the  contract  was  perfectly  legal 
and  made  under  a  provision  of  law  which 
we  ourselves  had  enacted,  and  under 
which  we  gave  those  officials  power  to 
negotiate  the  contract. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida is  quite  correct  when  he  says  I  voted 
for  the  confirmation  of  the  nomination 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  others.  I 
am  only  saddened  because  they  did  not 
live  up  to  my  expectations.  They  have 
been  following  a  course  of  action  in  re- 
gard to  foreign  aid  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.    This  is  an  example. 

My  good  friend  from  North  Dakota 
talks  about  our  taking  this  matter  up 
later.  We  have  an  opportunity  now  to 
act  on  it.  We  are  about  to  set  a  prec- 
edent. I  know  how  this  body  works. 
Once  a  precedent  is  set,  there  will  be  a 
hard  time  getting  away  from  that  prec- 
edent later. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


COMMUNIST  FORCES  BEHIND  NE- 
GRO REVOLUTION  IN  THIS  COUN- 
TRY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  Com- 
munist forces  both  inside  and  outside  the 
United  States  are  pressing  for  a  Negro 
revolution  In  this  country. 

This  Communist  position  is  not  unique. 
Support  for  the  cause  of  Negro  revolu- 
tion is  coming  also  from  non-Communist 
organizations  and  individvials  both  in- 
side and  outside  the  United  States. 

From  inside  the  United  States,  aid 
and  incitement  for  the  Negro  revolution 
is  not  coming  entirely  from  Communist 
and  pro-Communist  sources,  it  is  being 
provided  also  by  others,  including  both 
persons  and  organizations  which  are  de- 
monstrably not  Communist,  and  which 
may  not  even  know  that  they  are  serv- 
ing the  purpHjses  of  world  communism 
and  helping  toward  the  achievement  of 
a  Communist  objective. 

For  example.  Communist  support  for 
and  participation  in  the  so-called  Free- 
dom Party  and  its  activities  is  both  direct 
and  diffused.    Communist  infiltration  of 
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the    so-called    Freedom    Party    can    be 
traced  clearly  and  demonstrated  readily. 

But  support  for  the  so-called  Freedom 
Party  has  come  also  from  groups  and 
individuals  that  are  not  Communist,  and 
from  others  in  which  the  Communist 
influence,  if  it  exists,  is  not  clearly  evi- 
dent or  easily  exposed. 

The  State  of  Mississippi  has  been  sub- 
jected to  an  invasion  which  the  Commu- 
nists regard  as  only  the  opening  ma- 
neuver in  the  coming  Negro  revolution. 

In  discussing  the  background  and  ori- 
gins of  this  project  for  the  invasion  of 
Mississippi,  and  those  who  have  partici- 
pated, I  have  found  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  avoid  referring  to  persons  or  organi- 
zations in  these  different  categories  I 
have  just  mentioned. 

I  propose  to  call  attention  to  some  of 
the  evidence  respecting  Communist  in- 
filtration of  the  so-called  Freedom  Party, 
the  degree  of  Communist  control  or 
guidance  of  its  activities,  and  the  nature, 
sources,  and  channels  cf  Communist 
support  being  provided. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  there 
will  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
to  discount  what  I  say  here  today  be- 
cause of  my  origin.  It  will  be  charged 
that  I  am  attempting  to  smear  the  civil 
rights  movement  by  associating  it  in  the 
public  mind  with  communism.  There 
will  be  cries  of  "guilt  by  association,"  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  young  men  and 
women  from  different  parts  of  this  coim- 
try  who  have  come  into  Mississippi  to 
associate  with  the  individuals  I  am  talk- 
ing about  today,  and  with  others  of  this 
stripe,  I  ask  that  they  give  me  as  fair  a 
hearing  as  they  would  want  for  them- 
selves. I  challenge  these  young  people 
to  check  up  on  what  I  say,  to  get  the 
facts  for  themselves,  and  then  to  decide 
for  themselves  whether  they  wish  to  be 
associated  with  people  of  this  kind, 
whether  they  wish  to  lend  themselves  to 
an  effort  which  is  serving  the  objectives 
of  the  Communist  conspiracy,  which  is 
helping  to  foment  disorder  and  racial 
strife  and  which  already  has  destroyed 
the  gains  of  many  years  in  the  field  of 
racial  relations  in  this  country. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Fannin  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  For  an  understand- 
ing of  how  the  State  of  Mississippi  is 
being  made  a  battleground  by  forces 
from  outside  the  State,  one  fact  which 
needs  to  be  made  very  clear  is  this:  the 
so-called  Freedom  Etemocratic  Party — 
now  often  callec^  the  Freedom  Party  since 
it  was  commanded  by  court  injunction 
not  to  use  the  word  "Democratic"  or 
claim  to  be  a  "Democratic  Party" — this 
organization,  by  whatever  name,  is  in 
no  way  representative  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi. 

On  the  contrary,  the  so-called  Missis- 
sippi Freedom  Democratic  Party  was 
sponsored  by  nonresidents  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  organized  by  nonresidents 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  chiefly 
developed  by  nonresidents  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi.  Its  principal  support  and 
impetus  come  today  from  outside  the 
State  of  Mississippi.  It  gets  most  of  its 
financing  from  outside  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi. This  is  a  carpetbag  outfit  if 
there  ever  was  one. 


The  so-called  State  convention  of  the 
so-called  Freedom  Democratic  Party  was 
attended  by  only  some  400  representa- 
tives and  these  400  came  from  only  40  of 
the  82  counties  of  Mississippi.  More 
than  half  the  counties  of  the  State  had 
no  representation  at  all  in  this  rump 
meeting. 

The  idea  of  a  PYeedom  Democratic 
Party  popped  up  after  a  planned  meet- 
ing, scheduled  to  be  held  in  Jackson, 
Miss.,  in  early  May  of  last  year  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  participation,  by 
stooges  of  out-State  groups,  in  precinct 
meetings  of  the  regular  Democratic  Par- 
ty of  Mississippi  on  June  16,  1964,  turned 
out  to  be  a  complete  fizzle.  That  meet- 
ing was  arranged  under  the  directions  of 
David  Dennis,  Mississippi  Director  of 
CORE.  When  only  55  persons  showed  up 
at  the  meeting,  representing  only  4 
Mississippi  counties,  it  was  decided  to  try 
to  develop  a  new  party.  Dummy  con- 
ventions were  held  in  precincts  in  40 
counties,  and  then  county  conventions 
were  held  on  August  1  and  the  statewide 
convention  of  the  so-called  Freedom 
Democratic  Party  came  along  on  August 
6. 

This  group  never  has  been,  at  any  time, 
free  of  control  by  nonresidents  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi.  A  circular  distrib- 
uted in  Mississippi,  and  even  outside  the 
State,  showing  support  for  the  so-called 
Mississippi  Freedom  Party  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Federated  Organizations — COFO — 
gives  the  same  address  for  both  the  Free- 
dom Party  and  the  Mississippi  State 
headquarters  of  the  COFO,  at  1017  Lynch 
Street,  Jackson,  Miss. 

On  January  11,  1965,  the  New  York 
Times  published  an  article,  on  page  26, 
referring  to  21  lawyers  who  were,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Peter  Kihss  of  the  Times, 
"pledged  to  go  to  Mississippi  to  take  dep- 
ositions in  efforts  to  oust  Mississippi's 
5  present  Members  from  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives." 

At  least  some  of  the  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  lawyers  planning  to  go  to 
Mississippi  talked  to  the  press  at  a  pri- 
vate session  set  up  by  the  Mississippi 
Freedom  Democratic  Party  according 
to  the  New  York  Times  story. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  full  text  of  this  New  York 
Times  story,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  which  I  now  send  forward,  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Twenty-one  Lawtehs  Begin  Mississippi 
Drive — Group  Will  Seek  Depositions  To 
Oust  Congressmen 

(By  Peter  Kihss) 

Twenty-one  lawyers  pledged  here  yesterday 
to  go  to  Mississippi  starting  this  week  to  take 
depositions  in  efforts  to  oust  Mississippi's 
five  present  Members  from  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

"We  go  down  with  hearts  open  and  eyes 
closed,"  Jested  George  Nlms  Raybin,  assist- 
ant counsel  to  the  city's  rent  and  rehabil- 
itation administration,  when  questions  were 
raised  over  whether  any  of  the  legal  volun- 
teers might  have  qualms  about  personal 
safety. 

One  silver-haired  volunteer  was  Ephraim 
Cross,  professor  emeritus  of  romance  lan- 
guages at  City  College,  who  started  teach- 


ing there  In  1911  and  who  preferred  not  to 
reveal  how  much  older  he  might  be  than 
pretty  women  might  think. 

Professor  Cross  said  he  had  been  a  member 
of  the  New  York  bar  for  many  years  and 
had  decided  to  invoke  his  legal  training  for 
this  deposition  caravan — after  having  hired 
lawyers  in  similar  cases  of  his  own  in  the 
past. 

A  40-DAT  DEADLINE 

Snow  swirled  outside  the  Broadway  Con- 
gregational Church,  211  West  56th  Street, 
where  the  fifth-floor  private  session  had  been 
set  up  by  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Democrat- 
ic Party.  The  Mississippi  group  is  acting  un- 
der a  law  permitting  contestants  to  take 
depositions  against  newly  elected  Members 
during  the  first  40  days  of  a  new  session  of 
Congress. 

Morton  Stavis,  a  Newark  lawyer  who  is 
national  coordinator  of  the  caravan,  told 
the  group  that  Mississippi  was  readmitted 
to  representation  in  Congress  in  1870  after 
the  Civil  War  on  a  compact  that  its  State 
constitution  would  never  be  changed  to  de- 
prive any  citizens  of  the  right  to  vote  if  they 
were  entitled  to  vote  under  its  1869  constitu- 
tion. 

The  only  qualifications  then  set  were  that 
the  voters  be  male  citizens  at  least  21  years 
old,  who  had  lived  6  months  in  the  State 
and  1  month  in  a  county.  But  in  1890,  he 
asserted,  Mississippi  repudiated  this  compact 
with  a  new  constitution  requiring  voters  to 
be  able  to  give  "a  reasonable  Interpretation" 
of  any  section. 

The  current  challenges,  served  December  4 
on  the  four  Democratic  Representatives  and 
one  Republican  elected  last  November, 
charge  that  Negroes  have  been  "systemat*- 
cally  excluded"  from   voting  in  Mississippi. 

STATEWIDE    EFFORT 

William  M.  Kustler  and  Arthur  M.  Kinov. 
who.  with  Benjamin  E.  Smith,  of  New  Or- 
leans, are  general  attorneys  for  the  Freedom 
Democratic  Party,  said  the  effort  would  seek 
subpenas  for  depqsltions  throughout  Mis- 
sissippi's 22  counties. 

Among  those  to  be  served  are  Gov.  Paul  B. 
Johnson,  Jr.,  Attorney  General  Joe  T.  Patter- 
son, and  Secretary  of  State  Heber  Ladner,  as 
members  of  the  State  board  of  education, 
The  procedure  under  title  2,  chapter  7.  of  the 
United  States  Code,  provides  for  subpenas 
that  may  be  issued  by  officials  living  within 
each  congressional  district  ranging  from 
Judges  and  mayors  down  to  public  notaries. 

Among  the  volunteers  here,  Ernst  Rosen- 
berger,  of  80  William  Street,  who  is  33  years 
old,  said  he  was  born  In  Germany  and  had 
to  leave  there  as  a  Jew  when  he  was  4  years 
old.     "I've  been  down  this  road,"  he  said. 

Alan  H.  Levine.  of  61  Broadway,  is  26  years 
old  but  his  blond  appearance  make  people 
think  he's  Just  about  entering  college.  He 
spent  2  months  in  the  South  last  summer  as 
a  volunteer  lawyer  on  voter  registration 
projects  after  he  decided  he  wanted  to  help 
in  "a  practical  meaningful  way"  more  than 
paying  dues  to  civil  rights  groups. 

Barney  Rosensteln,  of  500  Fifth  Avenue, 
has  been  a  lawyer  particularly  in  housing 
cases,  for  some  30  years.  He  explained  his 
motive  by  saying: 

"We  who  have  good  fortune  because  we're 
in  New  York  ought  to  be  willing  to  share 
some  of  it." 

More  lawyers  will  be  sought  in  another 
New  York  briefing  to  be  held  next  Saturday, 
Mr.  Stavis  said.  Ten  were  briefed  in  Detroit 
last  Saturday.  Other  briefings  are  sched- 
uled for  next  Saturday  in  Chicago  and  either 
in  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President, 
spokesmen  for  the  Freedom  Democratic 
Party  called  a  news  conference  in  New 
York  City  last  December  6  to  announce 
that  the  party  would  challenge  the  seat- 
ing of  all  five  Members  of  Mississippi's 
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riplegation  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, according  to  the  New  York  Times 
of  December  5,  1964. 

The  Times  story  said  that  "spokesmen 
for  the  Freedom  Democratic  Party  stated 
that  "a  legal  peace  corps"  of  more  than 
100  lawyers  would  go  to  Mississippi  to 
gather  evidence  in  the  case. 

The  Times  story  said  William  M.  Kun- 
stler  of  New  York,  whom  the  Congress 
described  as  "counsel  for  the  predom- 
inantly Negro  party"  had  explained  the 
legal  grounds  for  the  challenge.  This 
same  story  said: 

The  Freedom  Democratic  Party  was 
founded  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  last  April  24,  by 
a  coalition  of  civil  rights  groups  In  an  at- 
tempt to  organize  prointegratlon  forces  loyal 
to  the  National  Democratic  Party  and  its 
candidates. 

I  mention  that  paragaph  because  it 
indicates  the  Times  recognizes  the  con- 
spiratorial nature  and  non -Mississippi 
emphasis  of  the  organization. 

Whether  anyone  besides  William  Kun- 
stler  appeared  at  the  New  York  press 
conference  as  a  spokesman  for  the  so- 
called  Freedom  Democratic  Party  was 
not  stated  by  the  Times  story  from 
which  I  have  quoted. 

That  news  story,  nearly  2  months 
ago,  did  not  name  any  cf  the  lawyers  who 
would  be  in  the  legal  task  force  from  the 
New  York  area  joining  the  invasion  of 
Mississippi.  But  now  we  are  beginning 
to  learn  who  they  are. 

A  news  story  which  moved  on  the  As- 
sociated Press  wire  from  New  York  and 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
&  Times  Herald  on  January  12,  1965,  set 
forth  that  a  group  of  21  lawyers  planned 
efforts  in  Mississippi  to  seek  the  ouster 
of  that  State's  five  Members  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  Stating  this 
had  been  announced  at  a  press  confer- 
ence in  New  York,  the  AP  story  went  on 
to  say  this  group  of  lawyers  is  headed 
by  one  Morton  Stavis  who  calls  himself 
the  national  coordinator  of  deposition 
caravan.  Morton  told  the  Associated 
Press  his  group  would  seek  depositions 
from  citizens  of  Mississippi  in  an  effort  to 
prove  that  Mississippi  has  violated  the 
conditions  under  which  it  was  readmitted 
to  representation  in  Congress  in  1870. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  Associated 
Press  news  story,  and  also  the  text  of  a 
story  from  the  Worker  of  January  17, 
1965,  which  I  now  send  forward,  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  ob.jection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Jan.  12. 

1965] 

Slaying   of  Two    Negroes 

A  group  of  21  lawj'ers  yesterday  planned 
efforts  in  Mississippi  to  help  seek  the  ouster 
of  that  State's  five  Members  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  The  move  was 
announced  at  a  New  York  news  conference. 

They  said  they  would  go  there  to  take 
depositions,  starting  this  week,  claiming  that 
Negroes  have  been  systematically  excluded 
from  voting  In  elections  there. 

The  project  is  called  deposition  caravan. 

Morton  Stavis.  a  Newark.  N.J.,  lawyer  who 
is  national  coordinator  of  the  caravan,  said 
the  ouster  effort  was  based  on  the  contention 


that  Mississippi  had  repudiated  a  pact  for  Its 
representation. 

Mississippi  was  readmitted  to  representa- 
tion in  Congress  In  1870  after  the  CIvU  War. 
he  said,  on  a  compact  that  Its  State  consti- 
tution would  not  be  changed  to  deprive  any 
citizen  of  the  right  to  vote. 

The  only  qualifications  then  set  were  that 
voters  be  male  citizens  who  had  lived  6 
months  In  the  State  and  1  month  in  a 
county,  he  said.  However.  In  1890,  he  added, 
the  State  repudiated  this  compact  with  a 
new  constitution  requiring  voters  to  be  able 
to  give  a  reasonable  Interpretation  of  any 
section. 

Plans  were  to  seek  depositions  chiefly  from 
Negro  citizens  but  also  from  a  number  of 
State  officials.  

[From  the  Worker.  Jan.  17. 1965] 
Thirty-one  Lawyers  To  Get  Proof  of 
Mississippi  Vote  CxmBS 
(By  T.  R.  Bassett) 
Thirty-one  lawyers.  21  In  New  York  City 
and  10  m  New  Orleans,  last  week  signed  up 
with  depositions  caravan  and  volunteered  to 
go   to   Mississippi   to   assist  the   interracial 
Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic  Party  In  Its 
campaign  to  unseat  that  State's  5  Congress- 
men. 

The  lawyers  held  legal  seminars  and  a 
briefing  session  over  the  weekend.  They  are 
expected  In  Mississippi  January  20,  and  are 
to  be  Joined  by  other  volunteers  to  be  re- 
cruited at  meetings  scheduled  for  January 
16  In  California. 

They  will  take  depositions  to  present  to 
the  Elections  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee  to  back  the 
charge  that  Negroes  are  systematically  ex- 
cluded from  the  franchise  In  Mississippi. 

Under  title  2.  United  States  Code,  section 
201,  such  depositions  can  be  taken  within  40 
days  of  a  new  session  of  Congress.  In  New 
York.  William  M.  Kunstler.  attorney  for  the 
Freedom  Party,  said  subpenas  will  be  served 
throughout  Mississippi's  82  counties. 

Most  witnesses  to  back  the  charges  are 
expected  to  be  Negroes,  but  State  officials 
will  also  be  subpenaed.  including  Gov.  Paul 
B  Johnson,  Attorney  General  Joe  Patterson 
and  Secretary  of  State  Heber  Ladner.  as  well 
as  officials  of  the  State  subsidized  Mississippi 
Sovereignty  Commission  it  was  learned. 

At  the  New  York  briefing  session  at  the 
Broadway  Congregational  Church,  Morton 
Stavis,  national  coordinator  of  the  caravan, 
pointed  out  that  Mississippi  was  warned  by 
the  Congress  when  readmitted  to  the  Union 
In  1870  that  she  would  lose  her  representa- 
tion In  that  body  in  case  of  wholesale  denial 
of  the  vote  to  Negro  citizens. 

Community,  civic  and  labor  groups  and 
Individuals  are  urged  to  press  for  Congress 
action  after  the  evidence  is  presented. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
man  Stavis,  who  is  heading  up  this  cara- 
van of  New  York  area  lawyers  invading 
Mississippi,  was  born  Moses  Isaac  Sta- 
visky  on  May  26,  1915,  in  New  York,  N.Y. 
He  changed  his  name  legally  to  Morton 
Stavis  in  1939.  Stavis  resides  at  203 
Ketes  Street,  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  and  main- 
tains a  law  office  at  744  Broad  Street, 
Newark,  N.J. 

Morton  Stavis'  public  record  goes  back 
a  long  way.  For  instance,  the  Commu- 
nist Daily  Worker  of  September  4,  1940, 
at  page  3,  named  Stavis  as  one  of  63 
lawyers  then  meeting  at  the  Emergency 
Peace  Mobilization  in  Chicago  who  joined 
in  a  telegram  to  the  House  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee  opposing  the  Burke- 
Wadsworth  military  peacetime  conscrip- 
tion bill  as  unconstitutional  and  un- 
American.  The  Emergency  Peace  Mo- 
bilization has  been  cited  as  subversive 


by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

This  same  Stavis  was  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  1945  and  1946  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Presumably 
he  stayed  in  the  party  after  1946,  be- 
cause in  1950  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  unit  in  Union  County, 
N.J.  In  1952,  he  was  considered  within 
party  circles  as  a  lawyer  who  was  a  real 
leader  and  a  good  speaker,  and  was  con- 
sidered a  member  of  the  Lawyers  Club 
of  the  New  Jersey  Communist  Party. 

Stavis  has  served  as  counsel  for  Com- 
munist Party  members  in  court  and  at 
hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  He  had  been 
active  in  the  afifairs  of  the  Emergency 
Civil  Liberties  Committee  from  1955 
through  1964,  during  which  time  he  has 
been  a  member  of  that  organization's 
national  council. 

In  1950,  Morton  Stavis  was  attorney 
for  two  men  charged  with  distributing 
pro-Communist  literature  at  the  General 
Motors  plant  in  Linden,  N.J.  These  men 
refused,  on  advice  of  counsel,  to  state 
whether  they  were  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  Morton  Stavis,  as  coun- 
sel for  these  two  men,  objected  to  the 
question  about  Communist  Party  mem- 
bership on  the  ground  that  the  question 
involved  the  political  beliefs  of  his 
cUents.  The  case  was  reported  in  the 
Daily  Journal  of  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  the 
issue  of  August  9, 1950. 

Morton  Stavis  was  defense  attorney  for 
Mrs.  Sylvia  Neff,  who  was  convicted  in 
May  1952,  for  swearing  falsely  to  a  Fed- 
eral grand  jury  that  she  had  no  Com- 
munist connections.  She  was  found 
guilty  on  three  separate  perjury  counts. 
Federal  Judge  Madden  of  Camden,  N.J., 
who  tried  this  case,  charged  Stavis  with 
"throv^ing  sand  and  legal  gravel  in  the 
eyes  of  the  jury"  and  was  seeking  to  "cast 
a  shadow  of  doubt  to  create  confusion." 
Speaking  directly  to  Stavis,  Judge  Mad- 
den declared: 

I  have  never  had  my  patience  tried  so 
much  before.  You  tried  me  so  thoroughly 
that  I  had  to  go  to  a  doctor  so  I  could  stay 
on  the  bench  to  conclude  the  trial.  Both 
you  and  your  client  have  no  Idea  what  It 
means  when  you  take  an  oath  such  as  you 
took  when  you  became  a  member  of  the  bar. 
You  followed  the  obvious  line  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  to  such  an  extent  that  It  was 
open  and  obvious  to  the  Jury  what  your 
methods  were. 

Judge  Madden's  charge  was  reported 
in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  of 
May  29. 1952. 

Morton  Stavis  was  attorney  for  James 
B.  McLeish.  president  of  district  4  of  the 
United  Electrical,  Radio  &  Machine 
Workers  of  America,  when  McLeish  on 
December  22.  1952,  refused  to  state  to  a 
Federal  grand  jury  whether  he  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party.  USA, 
and  was  cited  for  contempt  of  court  as  a 
result.  The  circumstances  were  fully  re- 
ported in  the  Newark  Star  Ledger  of  De- 
cember 23,  1952.  The  United  Electrical. 
Radio  &  Machine  Workers  of  America 
had  been  expelled  from  the  CIO  in  May 
of  1950  because  of  Communist  domina- 
tion of  the  UE. 

From  1954  through  1962  Morton  Stavis 
has  been  listed  as  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild. 
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The  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Commit- 
tee and  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  have 
been  cited  as  Communist  fronts  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. 

Stavis  and  his  wife  both  invoked  the 
fifth  amendment  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  February  28,  1956,  in  refusing 
to  answer  all  questions  put  to  them  re- 
garding past  or  present  Commimist  Party 
membership. 

In  May  of  1956  a  witness  named  Wil- 
liam A.  Wallace  testified  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, which  was  then  engaged  in  in- 
vestigating the  unauthorized  use  of  the 
U.S.  passports.  In  the  course  of  his 
examination  under  oath,  Mr.  Wallace 
testified : 

Morty  Stavis  directed  me  to  Forer.  When 
I  came  to  Washington  I  came  to  Forer  and 
discussed  my  whole  case  with  Joe  Forer, 
and  he  told  me  that  In  order  to  keep  myself 
off  the  limb  that  we  would  arrange  that  if 
he  touched  me  once  on  the  knee — we  were 
sitting  like  this — if  he  touched  me  once  on 
the  knee  that  I  could  go  ahead  and  answer 
the  questions;  if  he  touched  me  twice  on  the 
knee  then  that  I  should  use  the  fifth  amend- 
ment or  call  for  consultation. 

The  Morty  Stavis  mentioned  in  that 
testimony,  and  the  Morton  Stavis  re- 
ferred to  in  the  other  incident  I  have 
recounted  here,  is  the  same  Morton 
Stavis  who  announced  in  New  York  that 
he  was  head  of  a  group  of  lawTers  who 
were  going  to  move  into  Mississippi  to 
aid  the  so-called  Freedom  Party  in  its 
effort  to  unseat  duly-elected  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Mississippi  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

What  this  means,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
it  is  an  attempt  by  the  Communist  Party 
to  influence  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  New  York  Times  article  of  Jan- 
uary 11,  1965,  by  Peter  Kihss,  which  I 
have  just  offered  for  the  Record,  men- 
tioned one  Ephraim  Cross  as  among  the 
group  of  lawyers  planning  to  go  to  Mis- 
sissippi, to  participate  in  the  Freedom 
Party's  drive  to  oust  Mississippi's  dele- 
gation to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  article  described  this  man  as  a 
"silver-haired  volunteer"  and  as  "pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  romance  languages  at 
City  College." 

This  is  the  same  Ephraim  Cross  who 
put  himself  on  record  in  favor  of  abol- 
ishing the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities;  who  was  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Council  to  Abolish  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities; who  was  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Committee  for  Protection  of  Foreign 
Born.  Ephraim  Cross  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, still  a  member  of  that  organiza- 
tion. He  was  a  sponsor  of  the  National 
Assembly  for  Democratic  Rights.  He 
was  a  signer  of  a  petition  for  executive 
clemency  for  Carl  Braden  and  Frank 
Wilkinson,  both  identified  Communists. 
This  is  the  same  professor  Ephraim 
Cross  who,  in  the  spring  of  1953,  ad- 
dressed a  conference  of  some  100  dele- 
gates who  had  met  in  Philadelphia  to 
map  out  "an  intensive  drive  to  win  clem- 
ency for  Ethel  and  Julius  Rosenberg," 
the  convicted  atom  spies.  A  story  about 
this  conference  and  Professor  Cross*  as- 


sociation with  it  was  carried  in  the  Daily 
Worker  of  March  3, 1953,  on  page  4.  This 
same  Ephraim  Cross  also  had  been  one 
of  the  signers,  in  1953,  of  a  statement 
defending  the  American  Committee  for 
Protection  of  Foreign  Born,  which  is  one 
of  the  oldest  auxiliaries  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  in  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  Daily  Worker  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  1953,  Prof.  Ephraim  Cross  was  one 
of  99  so-called  notables  who  sponsored 
a  call  for  repeal  of  the  McCarran-Walter 
Act. 

According  to  the  Worker  of  December 
18, 1962,  Ephraim  Cross  had  at  that  time 
just  attacked  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  for  its  investiga- 
tion of  Communist  penetration  of  cer- 
tain so-called  peace  groups. 

On  January  16  of  this  year  the  Peoples 
World,  the  Communist  newspaper  for  the 
Pacific  coast,  carried  a  story  naming 
three  San  Francisco  lawyers  who  had  an- 
nounced that  they  were  going  to  Mis- 
sissippi on  behalf  of  the  Freedom  Party. 
The  attorneys  named  were  Terry  A. 
Fi-ancois,  George  Moscone,  and  Ed  Stern. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  full  text  of  the  news  story 
to  which  I  have  referred,  and  which  I  now 
send  forward,  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  colleague  may  yield  to  me 
for  a  brief  statement  by  way  of  a  preface 
to  my  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league and  I  have  discussed  these  facts. 
I  know  the  major  points  in  his  speech. 
I  have  heard  part  of  it,  and  I  am  familiar 
with  all  of  it  through  him. 

First,  I  wish  to  highly  commend  him 
for  bringing  out  these  well-documented 
facts.  I  know  my  colleague  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about  and  I  commend  him 
for  bringing  this  matter  up  not  only  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senate  but  also  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  people. 

I  believe  the  people  of  the  Nation  will 
have  a  growing  concern  and  interest,  as 
they  learn  more  and  more  about  the  ac- 
tivities of  this  group,  particularly  of  those 
with  Communist  connections  who  are 
members  of  the  party  or  are  aflaiiated 
with  it  in  some  way. 

This  morning,  as  over  the  past  several 
weeks,  I  gained  special  information  about 
the  activities  of  the  Communists  in  Viet- 
nam, on  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
where  we  have  sent  many  thousands  of 
our  armed  services  personnel.  Many  of 
our  servicemen  have  been  killed  trying 
to  stem  the  tide  of  this  very  influence 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  de- 
scribing in  such  detail  is  going  on  in 
one  of  the  States  of  the  United  States 
on  the  racial  question.  The  same  type 
activity  is  also  going  on  in  other  States. 
During  the  latter  part  of  1964.  while  in 
Mississippi,  I  went  into  several  of  the 
communities  in  which  activities  of  free- 
dom schools — the  schools  operated  by 


COFO — ^were  being  operated.  I  went  to 
police  oflBcers  and  mayors  and  other  citi- 
zens whom  I  personally  knew  and  I 
talked  to  them  about  the  modus  operandi 
of  the  workers  and  how  the  operation 
was  conducted.  Without  exception  I 
found  the  same  general  pattern.  These 
groups  came  into  various  counties  in 
Mississippi  last  spring  or  early  summer 
Included  within  the  groups  were  some 
very  fine  clean-living  young  people  of  in- 
telligence, high  purpose,  and  good  but 
perhaps  misguided  intentions.  Along 
with  them  came  a  kind  of  middle  group. 
Then  there  was  another  group  of  beat- 
niks and  below  that  group  was  very  low- 
class  common  trash. 

They  were  cunning,  vigorous,  and  per- 
sistent. 

Without  exception  and  within  a  short 
time  the  better  group  I  have  described 
would  recognize  the  kind  of  associates 
they  had  and  they  would  move  on  to 
some  other  place  where  the  condition 
was  not  so  rank.  The  better  ones 
left  after  a  few  days  or  certainly  within 
a  few  weeks.  But  the  agitators,  the  com- 
mon crowd  and  the  crumbs,  would  stay 
there.  They  were  the  ones  who  would 
make  the  trouble. 

Did  not  my  colleague  find  a  similar 
pattern  of  operation? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  crowd  that  re- 
mained was  the  group  of  trained  and 
paid  agitators.  Included  in  the  group 
were  some  of  those  which  the  Senator  is 
now  describing  as  Communist  affiliated. 
They  were  the  ones  who  flouted  all  the 
customs  and  traditions  of  a  social  order 
to  which  people  had  been  accustomed 
and  had  Uved  under  for  almost  two  cen- 
turies. 

The  white  boys  and  white  girls  would 
live  in  Negro  homes.  They  would  sit  in 
the  courthouse  square  on  park  benches, 
and  they  would  love  and  hug  and  go 
down  the  streets  holding  hands.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  white  girls  and  white 
boys  in  the  groups  that  came  in. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  know  of  several 
instances  in  which  members  of  the  group 
were  syphilitic  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  had  to  take  charge. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  heard  of  that, 
too.  The  mores,  customs,  and  traditions 
that  the  people  there  were  taught  in 
their  youth  were  flouted  daily  in  the 
faces  of  both  races. 

Those  activities  naturally  provoked  our 
people.  They  provoked  the  ladies,  the 
men,  the  youth,  and  everyone  else,  over 
and  over  again.  The  fact  that  those  ac- 
tivities were  deliberate  and  planned  is 
clear  as  crystal  and  beyond  doubt. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  know  of  an  in- 
stance in  my  hometown  in  which  a  Negro 
woman  cut  her  husband  up  because  of 
his  attention  to  one  of  those  white  girls. 
I  shall  say  that  those  people  did  not 
realize  that  they  were  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Communist  conspiracy.  Those  activ- 
ities were  directed  by  the  Communist 
conspiracy  in  an  attempt  to  take  over  the 
State  of  Mississippi  by  the  Communist 
Party.  That  is  all  it  can  mean.  Its 
leadership  is  Communist.  They  are  try- 
ing to  influence  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives against  five  duly  elected  Members 
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of  that  body.    It  is  a  Communist  plan  to 
influence  the  Congress   of   the   United 

States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  pattern  of  opera- 
tion is  certainly  the  same. 

I  found  that  the  more  understanding 
and  better  type  of  colored  people  neither 
liked  nor  appreciated  that  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  white  and  colored  people 
who  came  in  there.  They  shied  away 
from  those  who  came.  They  stayed  away 
from  them  and  used  their  influence  to 
keep  them  from  making  any  headway. 

Did  the  Senator  find  that  pattern  of 
conduct  in  his  area? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  From  my  observa- 
tion—and my  area  was  right  in  the  cen- 
ter of  it — 40  of  the  agitators  reported  in 
the  area  at  one  time.  I  would  say  that 
95  percent  of  the  Negroes  in  the  area 
spurned  any  association  with  them  and 
condemned  their  coming.  They  con- 
demned everything  that  the  groups  stood 

for. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  found  the  same  pat- 
tern of  operations  in  the  area  in  which 
I  live.  What  we  have  discussed  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  police  and  other  re- 
sponsible people  in  the  community. 
They  saw  those  incidents  as  they  hap- 
pened. 

Is  it  not  true,  too,  that  all  of  the  con- 
duct which  we  have  discussed  has  a  tend- 
ency to  array  race  against  race,  even 
though  members  of  a  race  did  not  take 
any  part  in  the  activity,  and  neighbor 
against  neighbor?  When  the  agitation 
came  and  split  the  races,  did  it  not  cause 
understanding  to  be  spread  further  and 
further  apart?  Is  that  not  true  in  these 
instances  in  which  the  groups  were  able 
to  remain  and  carry  on  an  aggressive 
campaign  over  and  over  and  week  after 
week?  Was  that  not  the  effect  of  the 
activity? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes,  that  was  the 
effect  of  it.  But  I  know  that  members 
of  the  groups  would  go  to  town  after  town 
and  try  to  obtain  quarters  in  a  Negro 
home,  and  there  was  not  a  Negro  home 
In  the  town  that  would  let  the  members 
of  the  groups  remain  there. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  was  referring  to  the 
places  in  which  they  did  stay  or  in  which 
they  were  permitted  to  remain. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  my  colleague 
has  said  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  many  places  they 
were  not  able  to  make  any  headway  at 
all.  They  were  spumed  by  the  colored 
people,  and  everyone  else.  Then  they 
would  get  out,  and  they  would  not  be 
seen  any  more  in  those  areas. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  know  of  town 
after  town  in  which  that  happened. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  areas  in  which 
those  people  were  able  to  stay,  their 
activities  would  disrupt  the  business  life, 
the  social,  and  the  spiritual  life  of  both 
races  and  generally  disrupt  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  the  people.  Is  that  not 
what  the  Senator  found? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Now,  after  all  this  has 
occurred,  to  that  the  most  active  par- 
ticipants and  some  of  the  most  effective 
of  the  leaders  are  either  Communists 
themselves  or  have  a  documented  Com- 
munist connection,  makes  the  pill  even 


more  bitter  to  swallow.  It  becomes  an 
insult  on  top  of  an  insult,  and  it  should 
be  a  subject  of  the  gravest  concern  to 
every  Senator,  every  Representative,  the 
administration,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  people  should  know 
those  things  are  being  carried  on  in 
various  places  under  the  guise — the 
damnable  claim — that  "it  is  something 
we  are  going  to  do  to  help  the  races." 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  have  referred  to 
Stavis,  who  is  down  in  Mississippi  now 
taking  depositions.  He  is  a  Communist, 
and  it  is  a  Communist  attempt  to  in- 
fluence Congress.  It  is  a  Communist 
attempt  to  deprive  five  legally  elected 
representatives  of  their  seats  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  certainly  agree  with 
my  colleague.  The  Members  of  this 
body  do  not  realize  the  extent  to  which 
this  activity  is  being  carried  on  in  order 
to  try  to  scrape  up  some  kind  of  proof 
that  might  possibly  be  used  to  unseat 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives elected  from  our  State. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  My  colleague  knows 
that  they  come  back  with  lurid  stories 
such  as  that  of  a  citizen  of  my  town 
named  Fannie  Lou  Hamer.  I  saw  the 
story  in  the  Washington  Post.  She 
made  a  speech  here  a  few  days  ago  and 
said  that  6  out  of  10  Negro  women  who 
were  taken  to  the  Sunflower  City  Hos- 
pital were  sterilized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  a  joke  and 
a  lie  on  its  face  because,  to  begin  with, 
there  is  no  hospital  in  Sunflower  City. 
There  is  no  hospital  within  miles  of  Sun- 
flower City.  Yet  absolute  lies,  that  are 
put  out  for  propaganda  purposes,  are 
printed  in  the  newspapers  and  hurled 
at  the  people  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Do  not  the  facts  dis- 
closed by  the  Senator  fully  underscore 
and  bring  out  the  correctness  of  the  re- 
peated warnings  that  have  been  made 
by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  about  the 
efforts  of  the  Communist  Party  to  infil- 
trate any  part  or  element  it  can  in  regard 
to  the  racial  struggle?  I  should  like  to 
quote  something  that  Mr,  Hoover  re- 
cently said,  as  late  as  January  1965,  as 
set  forth  in  an  FBI  release : 

The  Communist  Party  is  making  every  ef- 
fort to  increase  its  influence  In  the  racial 
struggle  and  continues  to  promote  the  false 
Impression  that  It  is  a  legitimate  political 
party. 

Those  are  not  idle  words;  they  do  not 
come  from  an  idle  source,  a  questionable 
source,  or  a  biased  source. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  the  Senator 
says  is  absolutely  correct.  That  state- 
ment comes  from  a  man  who  has  thor- 
oughly infiltrated  the  Communist  Party 
and  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 

This  is  an  attempt  by  the  Communist 
Party  to  use  the  responsible  news  media 
for  propaganda  purposes  in  order  to  take 
over  one  of  the  50  States  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  we  stand  here  and 
discuss  the  subject,  it  is  natural  that  we 
shall  be  charged  with  some  bias,  parti- 
sanship, or  prejudice  on  the  subject. 
But  I  have  another  quotation  from  Mr. 
Hoover.  I  shall  read  it  and  let  the  Sen- 
ator or  anyone  else  who  hears  it  decide 


whether  it  does  not  bear  out  what  we  are 
saying.  Mr.  Hoover,  in  December  1964. 
speaking  in  New  York  City  before  the 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  Women,  said: 
Nowhere  have  the  devious  tactics  of  the 
Communist  Party  been  more  forcefully  dem- 
onstrated than  In  the  party's  efforts  to  drive 
a  wide  breach  of  racial  misunderstanding  In 
this  country  to  capitalize  upon  areas  of  dis- 
sension and  unrest. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  applies  absolutely  to  conditiorvs 
in  Mississippi  today. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  fits  exactly  like  a 
hand  in  a  glove.  One  more  thing  about 
the  effect  of  these  activities:  Does  not 
the  Senator  believe  that  in  an  area 
where  large  nvmibers  of  white  and  col- 
ored people  live  together,  and  who  have 
been  living  together  peacefully,  that  if 
this  activity  continues  for  any  appreci- 
able time,  it  will  tear  down  business, 
tear  down  the  economy,  and  disrupt  the 
spiritual  life  as  well  as  the  social  life  of 
the  areas  in  which  it  is  operating?  That 
there  will  no  longer  be  a  normal  econ- 
omy; there  will  no  longer  be  a  market 
in  which  to  buy  automobiles,  farm  ma- 
chinery, or  anything  else?  That  Mis- 
sissippi will  no  longer  be  a  place  to  pro- 
duce agricultural  or  any  other  products? 
That  the  economy  of  the  area  will  be 
destroyed  wherever  such  activity  takes 
place? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  will  hurt  both 
races  and  will  hurt  our  national  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Of  course  it  will,  and 

not  only  in  our  State,  but  in  any  other 

State  where  conditions  like  these  exist. 

Mr.     EASTLAND.     The     Senator     is 

correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  Member  of  the  Senate  or  anyone 
else  has  any  sympathy  with  this  activ- 
ity. I  do  not  believe  they  approve  it. 
Still,  much  more  pressure  will  have  to 
be  put  on  the  very  people  whom  the 
Senator  is  describing  in  his  speech,  if 
their  activity  is  to  be  stopped  and  if  they 
are  to  be  prevented  from  traveling  under 
the  guise  of  political  freedom  or  of  im- 
proving racial  relations  or  the  social 
structure  of  our  coimtry.  If  they  are 
left  to  freely  pvu-sue  that  course,  they 
will  leave  the  country  in  shambles. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  means  that  Con- 
gress will  have  to  take  action  to  curb 
the  Communist  Party.  After  all,  this  is 
a  Communist  conspiracy.  Why  should 
the  Communist  Party  be  permitted  to 
take  over  a  State  of  the  Union?  That 
is  the  plan. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Nation  is  in  seri- 
ous trouble  in  Vietnam.  Day  by  day, 
we  are  expecting  things  to  become  more 
serious  there.  It  is  a  part  of  the  Com- 
mimist conspiracy  to  move  in  on  soft 
spots  wherever  they  occur  in  the  world 
and  cause  as  much  trouble  as  they  can 
under  whatever  guise  fits  their  purpose, 
even  to  the  extent  of  guerilla  warfare 
and  similar  tactics. 

Such  activities  are  occurring  not  only 
in  other  coimtries;  they  are  beginning 
to  take  place  rapidly  in  our  home  States. 
This  is  a  challenge  to  the  Government; 
it  is  a  challenge  to  the  best  thought  and 
the  best  spiritual  relations  we  can  pos- 
sibly bring  about  in  the  whole  Nation. 
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Mr.  EASTLAND.  Is  not  the  big  chal- 
lenge to  control  the  Communist  Party  at 
home? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Of  course  it  is.  It  is  a 
challenge  to  do  something  effective 
about  the  Communist  Party.  Instead, 
the  Communists  are  being  encouraged  in 
many  ways  to  continue  their  activities, 
and  large  sums  of  money  are  being  sent 
in  to  finance  them. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor believe  that  the  connotation  of 
race — that  it  is  necessary  to  get  people 
wrought  up — is  merely  the  pretext  for 
the  Communist  Party  to  march  in,  and 
is  not  that  what  is  happening  in  Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Instead  of  the  situa- 
tion becoming  better,  it  will  probably 
become  worse  than  it  was  last  year,  un- 
less something  effective  is  done  to  con- 
trol it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding.  I 
commend  him  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  my  colleague  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  President,  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  of  Januray  19,  1965,  published 
an  article  reciting  that  several  attorneys 
from  the  San  Francisco  area  were  pro- 
ceeding, in  separate  groups  of  five  or 
more,  to  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  Mississippi  to  "perfect  the  challenge 
to  the  Mississippi  congressional  delega- 
tion." The  Examiner  article  indicated 
that  Representative  Phillip  Burton,  a 
freshman  Member  of  Congress  from  San 
Francisco,  had  written  a  letter  to  the  At- 
torney General  asking  that  U.S.  marshals 
and  FBI  agents  protect  this  group  of  law- 
yers while  it  was  in  Mississippi. 

One  group  of  five  California  lawyers, 
which  reportedly  left  for  Mississippi  on 
January  19.  was  alleged  to  include  Alvin 
H.  Goldstein,  a  former  special  assistant 
to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  Benjamin  Dreyfus,  a  former 
member  of  the  professional  section  of  the 
Communist  Party  USA,  in  San  Francisco. 
Dreyfus  was  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  at  least  until  1945  and  national 
president  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild. 
1962-64.  The  other  three  members  of 
this  group  of  five  lawyers  reportedly 
headed  for  Mississippi  as  a  part  of  the 
Freedom  Party  invasion  were  reported  as 
Edward  Stern — presumably  the  same 
person  as  the  Ed  Stern  mentioned  in  the 
People's  World  article  on  January  16; 
Jack  Berman;  and  Harry  Lohstroh. 

Who  are  some  of  these  lawyers  coming 
into  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  make 
more  trouble?  I  cannot  give  complete 
answers,  but  I  can  furnish  some  facts. 

Edward  Stern  is  a  member  of  the  San 
Francisco  chapter  of  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild. 

Jack  Berman  was  born  in  1922  and  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  1946,  after  gradu- 
ation from  the  University  of  California 
with  an  LL.B.  degree.  He  has  an  office 
on  Market  Street  in  San  Francisco.  In 
1960  he  was  counsel  of  record  for  some 
of  those  who  had  participated  in  riots  at 
the  city  hall  in  San  Francisco.  Accord- 
ing to  the  1961  report  of  the  California 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
at  page  112,  he  was  a  sponsor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Committee  for  the  Protection  of 
the  Foreign  Born.   That  organization  was 


an  affiliate  of  the  American  Committee 
for  Protection  of  Foreign  Born,  which 
has  been  cited  by  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  as  subversive  and 
Communist. 

Benjamin  Ballinger  Dreyfus  was  born 
in  1910,  admitted  to  practice  in  1938, 
after  getting  his  LL.B.  from  Stanford 
University.  He  is  a  native  of  San 
Francisco,  has  his  law  office  there,  and 
lives  in  Mill  Valley,  Calif.  He  was  iden- 
tified on  June  19,  1957,  by  Dr.  Jack  Bev- 
erly Patten,  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, as  a  former  member  of  the  Com- 
munist   Party,    U.S.A.     Patten    testified 

nder  oath,  and  identified  Dreyfus  as 
a^f^ll9»\member  of  the  professional  sec- 
tion of  th^  Oommunist  Party  in  San 
Francisco  in  tjae  early  1940's. 

Dreyfus  himself  testified  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities on  June  21,  1956,  and  invoked 
the  first  and  fifth  amendments  of  the 
Constitution  in  refusing  to  answer  ques- 
tions regarding  Communist  Party  mem- 
bership. He  admitted  membership  in 
the  National  Lawyers  Guild  and  the 
holding  of  official  posts  in  that  organi- 
zation. 

Dreyfus  is  a  former  president  of  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild.  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  National  Executive 
Board  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  at 
its  1956  convention. 

Benjamin  Dreyfus  was  a  sponsor  of 
the  California  Statewide  Legislative 
Conference  held  in  February  of  1947  in 
Sacramento.  This  conference  was  cited 
as  subversive  in  the  1947  report  of  the 
California  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  at  pages  240-242.  Benjamin 
Dreyfus  turned  up  the  next  year  as  a 
member  of  the  expanded  executive 
board  of  the  California  Legislative  Con- 
ference, according  to  a  report  in  the 
Daily  People's  World  of  September  13, 
1948.  The  California  Legislative  Con- 
ference was  cited  as  subversive  by  the 
fifth  report  of  the  California  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  for  1949,  at 
pages  436  and  437. 

The  Daily  People's  World  of  October 
24,  1949,  in  an  article  captioned  "Five 
Thousand  Dollars  for  Defense  Fight 
Against  Medina  Edict  Started  at  CRC 
Dinner."  reported  that  Benjamin  Drey- 
fus, referred  to  as  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild,  had  been  toast- 
master  at  a  testimonial  banquet  spon- 
sored by  the  Civil  Rights  Congress  and 
held  at  150  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  San 
Francisco. 

According  to  a  news  story  in  the 
Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat  of  October 
30,  1950,  Benjamin  Dreyfus  spoke  on 
October  29,  1950,  at  a  meeting  sponsored 
by  the  California  Legislative  Confer- 
ence, and  held  at  the  Labor  Temple  at 
Santa  Rosa.  This  is  the  same  Califor- 
nia Legislative  Conference  that  I  men- 
tioned earlier  as  having  been  cited  as 
subversive  by  the  California  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities. 

The  1955  report  of  the  California 
Conmiittee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
at  page  329,  listed  Benjamin  Dreyfus  as 
a  speaker  on  October  5,  1953,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Los  Angeles  Committee  To  Get 
Justice  for  the  Rosenbergs,  convicted 
atom  spies. 


Benjamin  Dreyfus  was  counsel  for  Wil- 
liam  Schneiderman,  identified  Commu- 
nist leader,  in  1956,  according  to  a  report 
appearing  in  the  Daily  Worker  of  Sep- 
tember 11, 1956,  at  page  3. 

Benjamin  Dreyfus,  listed  as  "president 
of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  in  Los 
Angeles,"  was  scheduled  to  speak  on  No- 
vember 11,  1960  at  a  meeting  of  the  Citi- 
zens Committee  To  Preserve  American 
Freedoms  at  St.  Nicholas  Greek  Church 
in  Los  Angeles.  The  Citizens  Committee 
To  Preserve  American  Freedoms  was 
cited  as  subversive  by  the  California 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  in 
its  1963  report,  at  page  13. 

In  February  1961,  Benjamin  Dreyfus 
signed  a  petition  for  executive  clemency 
for  Carl  Braden  and  Frank  Wilkinson, 
whose  appeal  after  conviction  had  been 
denied  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  In 
June  of  1961,  Benjamin  Dreyfus  was  a 
sponsor  of  an  East  Bay  community  forum 
in  honor  of  Bertram  Edises,  an  identified 
Communist. 

The  1961  report  of  the  California  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  at 
page  117,  lists  Benjamin  Dreyfus  as  a 
member  of  the  Southern  California  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Emergency 
Civil  Liberties  Committee.  The  Emer- 
gency Civil  Liberties  Committee  has  been 
cited  as  subversive  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

Benjamin  Dreyfus  has  signed  several 
petitions  for  the  abolition  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
One  instance  of  this  was  reported  in  a 
circular  accompanying  a  letter  dated 
March  27,  1963  and  signed  by  Clarence 
E.  Pickett,  appealing  for  support  for  a 
campaign  to  abolish  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  Another  more 
recent  instance,  was  reported  in  the 
Worker  of  December  8,  1964. 

Terry  A.  Francois  was  born  in  1921. 
admitted  to  practice  in  1950  after  grad- 
uation from  Stanford  University.  He 
has  an  office  in  uptown  San  Francisco. 
The  1961  report  of  the  California  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  at 
page  110,  listed  Terry  A.  Francois  as 
president  of  the  San  Francisco  chapter 
of  the  NAACP. 

All  I  know  about  George  Moscone.  at 
the  moment,  beyond  his  inclusion  in  the 
group  of  San  Francisco  lawyers  an- 
nounced as  working  for  the  Freedom 
Party,  is  that  he  was  referred  to  in  an 
article  in  the  October  26,  1963,  issue  of 
the  People's  World,  Pacific  coast  organ 
of  the  Communist  Party  USA,  as  a  can- 
didate for  supervisor.  San  Francisco, 
having  labor  endorsement. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  Reporter 
magazine  for  August  13.  1964,  the 
groundwork  for  the  so-called  Freedom 
Party  was  "accomplished  in  a  series  of 
conferences  that  included  Aaron  Henry 
and  two  other  Negro  leaders.  Robert 
Moses,  field  secretary  of  SNCC,  and 
David  Dennis,  field  secretary  of  the  Con- 
gress for  Racial  Equality."  Moses,  who, 
the  article  declares,  "appears  to  be  the 
key  figure  in  all  civil  rights  undertak- 
ings in  Mississippi"  was  described  as 
"program  director  for  COFO." 

Robert  Parris  Moses  is  a  27-year-old 
New  York  Negro — last  known  address  17 
West  139th  Street — who  has  been  ex- 
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tremely  active  in  Mississippi  and  other 
States  in  encouraging  Negroes  to  register 
and  vote.  He  is  affiliated  with  the  Stu- 
dent Non-Violent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee in  New  York.  He  has  been  the  initi- 
ator of  numerous  complaints  of  alleged 
civil  rights  violations,  and  in  many  in- 
stances his  charges  have  not  been  sub- 
stantiated. 

For  instance,  Moses  was  tried  in  police 
court  in  McComb,  Miss.,  on  October  31, 
1961,  on  charges  of  disturbing  the  peace. 
At  the  time.  Moses  had  been  conducting 
voter  registration  schools  in  the  McComb 
area.  But  he  was  not  arrested  for  that. 
His  arrest  was  the  result  of  his  participa- 
tion in  a  mass  demonstration  to  protest 
the  action  of  local  officials  in  not  allow- 
ing sit-in  demonstrators  to  reenter  a 
Negro  school.  On  October  31,  1961,  he 
was  found  guilty  on  the  charge  of  dis- 
turbing the  peace  and  sentenced  to  a  fine 
of  $200,  with  4  months  imprisonment  in 
the  county  jail.  He  filed  notice  of  appeal 
and  was  released  on  $1,000  bond. 

On  May  21,  1962,  Moses  was  tried  be- 
fore a  county  court  jury,  was  again  found 
guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  6  months  in 
jail  and  a  payment  of  a  $500  fine.  He 
again  filed  notice  of  appeal  and  was  re- 
leased on  SI, 000  bond. 

In  1962,  Moses  appealed  as  a  conscien- 
tious objector  from  the  decision  of  his 
local  draft  board  with  respect  to  his 
classification.  At  that  time  Moses  was 
working  for  the  Student  Non-Violent  Co- 
ordinating Committee.  His  claim  did  not 
appear  based  on  specific  religious  beliefs, 
or  adherence  to  the  tenets  of  any  partic- 
ular church  creed,  but  was  supported 
mainly  by  his  allegation  that  he  did  not 
believe  in  violence  and  killing.  It  was 
reported  that  Moses  had  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  be  arrested  in  connection  with 
his  alleged  civil  rights  activities  so  that 
he  would  not  be  taken  into  military  serv- 
ice. However,  the  U.S.  Attorney  General 
closed  the  file  on  this  case  without  taking 
action  against  Moses. 

In  January  1963,  Moses  and  others 
filed  suit  against  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  seeking 
to  compel  them  to  take  action  against 
local  authorities  and  other  individuals 
alleged  to  have  violated  or  to  be  violating 
the  rights  of  Moses  and  others.  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge  Youngdahl,  in  the  Federal 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, indicated  disbelief  that  he  had  au- 
thority to  take  the  action  Moses'  suit 
requested,  and  the  suit  was  dismissed  in 
July  1963. 

Let  me  name  some  of  the  other  well- 
known  nonresidents  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi who  have  been  publicly  identi- 
fied with  the  organization  of  the  so- 
called  Freedom  Democratic  Party,  and 
tell  something  about  them. 

One  of  these  individuals  is  George  Wil- 
liam Crockett,  Jr.,  a  Negro,  long  active 
In  the  Detroit  chapter  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild,  and  who  has  been  on  its 
advisory  board.  Crockett  was  designated 
as  cochairman  of  a  committee  of  lawyers 
who  would  spend  a  period  of  12  weeks 
in  Mississippi,  after  the  Guild  in  1964 
inaugurated  a  lawyers  peace  call  program 
involving  the  recruiting  of  attorneys  to 
devote  their  time  for  defense  of  indi- 


viduals   involved    in    Mississippi    civil 
rights  cases. 

George  William  Crockett,  Jr.,  is  a 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Goodman, 
Crockett,  Robb,  &  Philo,  of  Detroit,  Mich. 
He  has  defended  Communists  in  various 
Smith  Act  cases.  For  instance,  he  rep- 
resented the  chairman  of  the  Michigan 
Communist  Party  in  the  New  York  Smith 
Act  trial.  In  that  famous  trial  of  first- 
string  Communists  in  1949  before  Judge 
Medina,  Crockett  so  comported  himself 
that  at  the  end  of  the  trial  Judge  Medina 
held  him  in  contempt  of  court  and  sen- 
tenced him  to  4  months'  imprisonment  on 
each  of  nine  specific  contempt  charges. 
Crockett  sought  relief  from  a  higher 
court,  but  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  de- 
nied his  petition  for  certiorari,  and 
Crockett  and  other  attorneys  similarly 
sentenced  in  the  same  proceeding  served 
their  sentences  in  1952. 

In  1962  Crockett  went  to  Mexico, 
where  he  associated  with  individuals 
known  as  among  the  more  active 
members  of  the  American  Communist 
group  there.  In  1964  Crockett  was  reg- 
istered under  the  Foreign  Agents  Regis- 
tration Act  as  an  agent  of  the  Cuban 
Communist  Government  of  Fidel  Castro. 

A  man  who  has  been  particularly  ac- 
tive in  voter  registration  matters  in  Mis- 
sissippi, and  who  is  known  as  a  supporter 
of  the  so-called  Freedom  Party,  is  James 
Foreman,  spelled  F-o-r-e-m-a-n.  also 
known  as  Porman,  without  the  e,  who 
has  been  active  in  connection  with  racial 
demonstrations  in  other  portions  of  the 
South,  also.  This  man  Foreman  has  been 
involved  in  various  civil  rights  investi- 
gations either  as  subject  or  alleged  vic- 
tim. In  1936  he  was  alleged  to  have  rep- 
resented himself  improperly  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Domestic  Peace  Corps  in  Mis- 
sissippi, but  was  not  prosecuted  because 
there  was  no  evidence  that  those  to  whom 
he  misrepresented  himself  were  in  fact 
misled  into  believing  that  he  was  a  Gov- 
ernment employee.  This  matter  arose 
through  Foreman's  activities  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinat- 
ing Committee. 

On  August  28,  1961.  the  Memphis  Press 
Scimitar  referred  to  Foreman  as  having 
claimed  to  be  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Freedom  Council.  This  was  in 
connection  with  a  story  about  Foreman's 
involvement  in  the  incident  at  Mom-oe. 
La.,  wherein  a  man  and  woman  were  held 
hostage  in  the  home  of  Robert  Williams. 
Monroe  Negro  integration  leader,  during 
racial  demonstrations  on  August  27, 1961. 
According  to  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  which  also  referred  to  Forman 
as  president  of  the  National  Freedom 
Council.  Forman  claimed  he  had  been 
clubbed  during  the  incident  at  Monroe. 
It  should  be  made  clear  that  Forman 
was  not  a  party  to  the  kidnapping  by 
Williams,  but  defended  Williams  there- 
after. 

Foreman  was  arrested  at  Albany.  Ga., 
in  1961,  in  connection  with  activities 
testing  the  use  of  intrastate  trains.  At 
that  time  newspapers  referred  to  him  as 
heading  a  subcommittee  of  the  Congress 
of  Racial  Equality— CORE. 

Like  many  of  the  backers  of  the  so- 
called  Freedom  Party,  Foreman  has  had 
various   affiliations  in   connection  with 


the  fomentation  of  racial  discord  and 
strife  and  the  organization  of  racial 
demonstrations,  all  under  the  banner  of 
civil  rights. 

Another  backer  of  the  so-called  Free- 
dom Party  is  Jesse  Williard  Gray.  Gray 
is  a  Negro,  born  in  the  South,  in 
Louisiana,  not  in  Mississippi;  and  he  has 
been  a  resident  of  the  New  York  area  for 
many  years  and  rose  to  notoriety  and 
power  among  racial  agitators  in  that 
area.  He  is  presently  a  resident  of  New 
York  City,  and  director  of  the  so-called 
Harlem  Community  Council  on  Housing. 
Gray  has  been  a  major  agitator  in  or- 
ganizing tenants  in  the  Harlem  area 
since  late  1958.  Gray's  various  inter- 
locking interests  call  to  mind  the  essay 
on  Communist  aims  and  tactics  written 
in  1928  by  Joseph  Pogany,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Communist  International,  us- 
ing the  name  of  "John  Pepper,"  and 
titled  "Platform  of  the  Workers — Com- 
munist— Party  of  America."  In  this  es- 
say, "John  Pepper"  wrote  that  "one  of 
the  biggest  tasks"  of  the  party  was  "to 
extend  its  activities  to  the  solid  South," 
and  in  explaining  tactics  to  be  used  in 
this  effort,  pointed  out  that  "the  Negro 
Miner's  Relief  Committee  and  the  Har- 
lem Tenants  League  are  examples  of 
united  front  organizations  which  may  be 
set  up  as  a  means  of  drawing  the  Negro 
masses  into  the  struggle."  Incidentally, 
it  may  be  worth  noting  that  this  essay  on 
Communist  tactics,  written  37  years  ago. 
declared  that  "Communists  must  not 
forget  for  a  moment  that  the  struggle — 
of  the  Communist  Party — for  the  na- 
tional liberation  of  the  Negroes  includes 
the  relentless  struggle  against  the  Negro 
bourgeoisie  and  the  struggle  against  the 
influence  of  the  petit-bourgeoisie  over 
the  Negro  proletariat."  That  translates 
into  plain  English  as  warning  that  in 
order  to  exploit  the  Negro  race  in  this 
country  the  Communists  would  delib- 
erately seek  to  defeat  and  supplant  old- 
line  Negro  leaders  and  discredit  or  de- 
stroy Negroes  who  had  gained  influence 
in  their  community  by  attaining  a 
measure  of  education  or  material  suc- 
cess, or  both.  That  still  is  Communist 
policy  and  practice  today,  as  numbers  of 
those  who  have  been  real  leaders  of  the 
Negro  race  down  through  the  years,  un- 
til recent  date,  have  been  learning  to 
their  sorrow. 

Now.  let  us  get  back  to  the  subject  of 
backers  of  the  Freedom  Party. 

Jesse  Williard  Gray  openly  admitted 
Communist  Party  membership  in  the 
1950's.  He  was  a  Communist  Party  orga- 
nizer from  1950  to  1958.  In  November 
1958  he  was  relieved  by  the  party  of  his 
duties  as  regional  director  of  the  Harlem 
section  of  the  Communist  Party,  but  ap- 
parently did  not  resign  from  the  party. 

This  is  the  same  Jesse  Gray  to  whom 
I  referred  to  in  an  earlier  address,  who 
was  very  active  in  the  recent  riots  in 
Harlem,  and  who  has  been  well  known 
for  some  time  by  the  New  York  City  Po- 
lice Department  as  a  troublemaker. 

There  is  no  direct  evidence  available 
to  show  present  membership  by  Jesse 
Gray  in  the  Commimist  Party,  but  he 
has  recently  obtained  contributions  for 
the  party,  including  a  contribution  of 
$2,500  or  more  from  the  trust  fund  of  a 
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married  daughter  of  Samuel  Rubin  of 
New  York  City,  always  a  generous  con- 
tributor to  the  Communist  Party,  and 
who  for  many  years  was  president  of 
Faberge,  Inc.,  engaged  in  the  perfume 
business. 

Last  July  the  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
ican carried  an  article  reporting  that 
Malcolm  X,  who  had  formerly  been  a 
member  of  the  so-called  nation  of  Islam, 
had  announced  the  formation  of  the 
organization  for  Afro-American  Unity — 
OAAU.  This  organization  was  described 
as  a  group  dedicated  to  "fomenting  a 
black  revolution  in  this  country  by  any 
means  necessary,  including  arming  Ne- 
groes." The  article  stated  that  Malcolm 
X.  in  an  interview,  had  indicated  that 
he  and  other  militant  Negro  groups  had 
established  a  brain  trust  which  was  en- 
gaged in  mapping  out  a  program  for  the 
OAAU.  Jesse  Gray  was  named  by  Mal- 
colm X  as  one  of  the  members  of  this 
brain  trust. 

Another  operator  in  behalf  of  the  Free* 
dom  Party  is  Bayard  Rustin,  quondam 
close  associate  of  Martin  Luther  King. 

When  the  Freedom  Party  moved  on 
Atlantic  City  at  convention  time  last 
year.  Bayard  Rustin  was  announced  as 
having  been  placed  in  charge  of  arrang- 
ing for  demonstrations. 

I  referred  to  Bayard  Rustin  on  an  ear- 
lier occasion  in  more  detail  than  I  shall 
attempt  today.  He  served  some  28 
months  during  World  War  II  as  a  con- 
scientious objector.  In  January  of  1953, 
he  was  convicted  in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  for 
sex  perversion  and  lewdness.  In  1956, 
he  attended  the  Young  Communist 
League  meeting  in  New  York  as  an  ob- 
server. In  1958.  he  went  to  Soviet  Russia 
and  there  participated  in  Communist 
propaganda  shows.  More  recently,  he 
was  concerned  with  organizing  Martin 
Luther  King's  march  on  Washington. 
D.C.,  which  the  Communis<^  newspaper, 
the  Worker,  called  a  Commiuiist  project. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York  took  the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other supporter  of  the  so-called  Freedom 
Democratic  Party  and  its  program  is  one 
Jack  Minnis.  former  research  director  of 
the  Southern  Regional  Council's  voter 
education  project.  In  1964  Minnis  was 
reported  as  doing  research  on  southern 
politics  and  economics  in  association 
with  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinat- 
ing Committee. 

Minnis  gave  a  lecture  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  in  Buffalo.  N.Y.. 
in  February  of  1964.  and  the  February 
28,  1964.  edition  of  Spectrum,  the  weekly 
student  newspaper  at  that  university, 
published  an  article  about  the  lecture. 
This  article  indicated  that  Minnis  had 
stressed  what  he  called  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  Federal  authority  in  Missis- 
sippi, and  had  further  claimed  that  he 
had  personally  seen  FBI  agents  "remain 
dormant"  while  Negroes  were  harassed 
and  prevented  from  registering  to  vote. 
The  article  indicated  Minnis  had  also  as- 
serted that  all  Federal  authority  was  lo- 
cally influenced. 

From  this,  it  is  obvious  that  Minnis 
either  has  a  complete  lack  of  under- 
standing and  knowledge  concerning  the 
jurisdiction   of  the   Federal  Bureau  of 


Investigation  in  the  matters  he  men- 
tioned in  his  leclure.  or  else  he  was  de- 
liberately misrepresenting  the  situation. 

According  to  the  student  newspaper 
article,  Minnis  testified  in  Federal  court 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States  against 
Joni  Rabinowitz  to  the  effect  that  racial 
prejudice  of  southern  juries  placed  the 
defendant  in  the  case  in  serious  jeopardy 
of  a  miscarriage  of  justice.  Joni  Rabino- 
witz, a  student  at  Antioch  College  in 
Ohio,  was  field  secretary  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee  and 
had  been  indicted  for  perjury  by  a  Ma- 
con, Ga.,  Federal  grand  jury  in  connec- 
tion with  civil  rights  activities.  The  stu- 
dent news  story  to  which  I  have  referred 
pointed  out  that  her  father  was  or  had 
been  an  attorney  for  Fidel  Castro.  The 
fact  is  that  Joni  Rabinowitz  is  the 
daughter  of  Victor  Rabinowitz,  of  the 
New  York  law  firm  of  Rabinowitz  &  Bou- 
din,  registered  under  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  as  agents  for  Fidel 
Castro  and  associated  in  that  connection 
with  Benjamin  E.  Smith,  of  New  Orleans, 
counsel  for  the  Freedom  Party. 

After  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy,  Jack  Minnis  and  one  Staugh- 
ton  Lynd  prepared  a  long  article  entitled 
"Seeds  of  Doubt,"  recounting  alleged 
discrepancies  in  reports  resE>ecting  the 
assassination  and  claiming  that  the  Dal- 
las Police  Department  and  the  FBI 
should  "account  for  their  own  activities" 
in  connection  with  the  matter.  Ques- 
tions raised  in  this  article  were  not  new, 
having  been  previously  raised  by  the 
press,  and  were  shown  to  have  been 
based  on  erroneous  information  or  spec- 
ulation. 

The  Worker  of  December  20.  1964,  on 
its  front  page,  hailed  "a  massive  organi- 
zational effort"  to  get  New  York  City 
Congressmen  to  support  "the  Mississippi 
Democratic  Freedom  Party's  challenge 
of  the  Mississippi  congressional  delega- 
tion." 

The  article  went  on  to  describe  an  all- 
day  conference  of  representatives  of 
some  45  organizations  associated  with 
the  Metropolitan  Conference  of  Civil 
Rights  Action,  and  said  the  conference 
was  largely  devoted  to  discussing  ways 
and  means  of  mobilizing  New  Yorkers  in 
this  fight. 

The  Worker  article  identified  as  chair- 
man of  the  Metropolitan  Conference  one 
Rev.  Edler  G.  Hawkins,  also  referred  to 
as  this  year's  moderator  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Edler  G.  Hawkins  was  a  candidate  for 
the  New  York  State  Assembly  on  the 
American  Labor  Party  ticket  in  1948, 
participated  in  a  conference  of  the 
American  Labor  Party  in  March  of  1949, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  State  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Labor  Party 
in  April  of  1949. 

According  to  a  report  on  the  Commu- 
nist peace  offensive,  made  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
Edler  G.  Hawkins  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Sponsoring  Committee  of  the 
World  Congress  for  Peace,  which  met  in 
Paris  in  April  of  1949.  This  was  one  of 
the  long  series  of  Communist-inspired 
and  manipulated  peace  meetings  in- 
tended to  produce,  and  which  did  pro- 


duce, propaganda  useful  to  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  on  a  worldwide  scale. 

In  1943,  Edler  G.  Hawkins  was  a  spon- 
sor of  the  Citizens'  Emergency  Confer- 
ence for  Interracial  Unity.  A  state- 
ment sponsored  by  the  National  Federa- 
tion for  Constitutional  Liberties,  oppos- 
ing renewal  of  the  Dies  Committee,  was 
signed  by  Edler  G.  Hawkins  in  1943. 

In  August  of  1945,  a  booklet  issued  by 
the  Committee  for  Equal  Justice  for  Mrs. 
Recy  Taylor,  which  was  an  auxiliary  of 
the  International  Labor  Defense,  listed 
Edler  G.  Hawkins  as  a  sponsor. 

The  1946  fall  term  calendar  of  the 
Tremont  Annex  of  the  Jefferson  School 
of  Social  Science,  in  Bronx,  N.Y.,  listed 
Edler  G.  Hawkins  as  a  sponsor. 

On  page  28  of  a  review  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  of 
the  1949  Scientific  and  Cultural  Confer- 
ence for  World  Peace,  Edler  G.  Hawkins 
is  listed  as  affiliated  with  the  Joint  Antl- 
Fascist  Refugee  Committee. 

Edler  G.  Hawkins  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
Waldorf  Conference  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Arts.  Sciences,  and  Pro- 
fessions in  March  1949,  according  to  one 
of  the  conference's  own  leaflets. 

In  April  of  1947.  Edler  G.  Hawkins 
was  publicly  announced  as  one  of  the 
signers  of  a  statement  called  "The  Negro 
Leaders'  Defense  of  the  Communist 
Party." 

Mr.  President,  the  Worker  of  Decem- 
ber 8.  1964.  identified  William  Kunstler 
and  Arthur  Kinoy,  of  New  York,  and 
Benjamin  E.  Smith,  of  New  Orleans,  as 
"legal  counsel  for  the  Mississippi  Fi'ee- 
dom  Democratic  Party." 

The  Peter  Kihes  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  January  11,  1965,  which 
I  have  offered  for  the  Record,  stated 
that: 

William  M.  Kustler  and  Arthur  M.  Kinor. 
who  with  Benjamin  E.  Smith  of  New  Orleans 
are  general  attorneys  for  the  Freedom  Demo- 
cratic Party,  said  the  effort  would  seek  sub- 
penas  for  depositions  throughout  Missis- 
sippi's 22  counties. 

The  name  "William  M.  Kustler"  is  an 
obvious  typographical  error.  The  indi- 
vidual referred  to  is  William  M.  Kunst- 
ler. 

This  is  the  same  William  Kunstler  of 
whom  Representative  William  M.  Tuck, 
of  Virginia,  said,  in  a  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Feb- 
ruary 1. 1964: 

This  Kunstler  has  been  doing  all  he  could 
to  Impede  the  processes  of  justice  in  Danville, 
Va.,  but  Impeding  Justice  is  not  new  for  him. 
He  has  taken  a  lead  in  the  movement  for  the 
pardon  and  the  release  of  the  notorious  con- 
spirator and  enemy  of  America.  Norton  Sobell, 
who  is  ciurently  serving  a  30-year  prison 
sentence  for  conspiracy  to  commit  espionage 
In  1951  in  connection  with  the  Rosenberg 
case.  This  same  Kunstler  was  sponsor  of  the 
rally  to  abolish  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, held  In  New  York  City  on  April  21,  1961. 
Carl  Braden  and  Frank  Wilkinson  were  among 
the  contemptible  speakers  at  this  rally.  Both 
of  them  were  then  about  to  begin  serving 
sentences  in  prison  for  contempt  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  extending  from 
their  refusal  to  answer  whether  or  not  they 
were  or  had  been  members  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

Another  speaker  at  the  meeting  was  Pete 
Seeger,   who  had  Just  been  sentenced  to  a 
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year  In  prison  for  the  same  reason.  This 
same  Kunstler,  who.  posing  as  a  respectable 
professor  of  law.  plagued  the  people  of  the 
city  of  Danville,  has  been  shown  to  be  one 
of  the  signers  of  a  petition  which  urged 
Presidential  clemency  for  Carl  Braden.  I 
have  evidence  also  that  In  March  1962,  after 
having  failed  in  his  efforts  to  secure  a  par- 
don for  Braden.  he  attended  a  reception  In 
New  York  in  honor  of  this  convicted  scoun- 
drel. 

Kunstler  was  one  of  the  25  of  the  signers 
of  the  endorsement  of  Justice  Black's  dis- 
sent from  the  5  to  4  Supreme  Court  decision 
of  June  5,  1961.  requiring  the  Communist 
Party  to  register  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  These  signatures  were 
sponsored  by  the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties 
Committee. 

From  that  background  one  is  led  to  sus- 
pect that  Kunstler,  who  along  with  Carl 
Braden.  Carl  Braden's  wife,  and  others  of 
their  ilk.  was  prominent  in  the  strife  which 
occurred  in  Danville,  is  less  Interested  in  the 
plight  of  the  Negro  race  than  he  is  in  the 
Communists  and  their  causes,  and  that  he 
IB  more  interested  in  creating  a  stage  for 
civil  disobedience  which  will  further  the 
cause  of  lawlessness  in  this  country. 

Representative  Tuck  was  eloquent,  but 
he  did  not  claim  to  discuss  the  entire 
record  of  this  man  Kunstler,  nor  did  he 
do  so.  Neither  do  I  make  such  a  claim ; 
but  I  can  add  a  few  more  facts  to  what 
Representative  Tuck  said. 

Kunstler  was  trial  counsel  for  Martin 
Luther  King's  Southern  Christian  Lead- 
ership Conference. 

William  Kunstler  was  special  counsel 
for  CORE.  He  was  special  counsel  for 
the  NAACP.  He  was  special  counsel  for 
the  ACLU.  He  was  counsel  for  the 
Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund. 
With  Henry  Winston,  an  identified 
spokesman  for  the  Communist  Party, 
he  was  a  speaker  for  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  Constitutional  Liberties,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  of  the  National 
Guardian  of  May  30.  1964,  at  page  4. 

The  Citizens  Committee  for  Consti- 
tutional Liberties  was  a  Contununist 
front,  and  the  purpose  of  the  rally  at 
which  Kunstler  spoke  was  to  whip  up 
sentiment  and  action  against  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Act. 

With  identified  Communists  Frank 
Wilkinson  and  Harvey  O'Connor,  and 
leftwing  attorney  Mark  Lane,  Kunstler 
was  a  scheduled  speaker  in  October  1962, 
at  a  rally  to  abolish  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities.  This 
rally  was  held  at  Manhattan  Center  in 
New  York  City.  The  Mark  Lane  who 
spoke  with  Kunstler  at  that  rally  is  the 
same  Lane  who  later  became  notorious 
as  a  leading  exponent  of  the  theory  that 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  was  framed  for  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy  and 
did  not  actually  commit  the  crime. 

Preceding  the  New  York  Times  story 
of  January  11,  but  following  the  Worker 
stoi-y  of  December  8,  1964,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  January  5,  1965,  named 
Arthur  Kinoy  as  attorney  for  the  Free- 
dom Party.  This  was  in  connection 
with  reporting  that  Kinoy  had  addressed 
a  meeting  of  this  organization  at  Lincoln 
Memorial  Congregational  Temple  on 
January  14, 1965. 

Arthur  Kinoy  is  a  lawyer,  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Kunstler  &  Kunstler  at 
511  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.    He 


is  44  years  old,  having  been  born  in  the 
Bronx,  N.Y.,  in  September  of  1920. 

In  his  student  days  at  Harvard,  Arthur 
Kinoy  was  a  member  of  the  national  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  American  Stu- 
dent Union,  an  organization  cited  as 
Communist  by  five  different  investigating 
committees.  In  1945,  he  was  registered 
as  a  member  of  the  American  Labor 
Party. 

Later.  Kinoy  was  a  representative  of 
the  International  Workers  Order.  He 
was  attorney  for  the  United  Electrical, 
Radio  &  Machine  Workers  Union  of 
America,  a  Communist-controlled  union. 
He  has  been  connected  with  various 
other  front  groups. 

During  the  investigation  by  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of  Com- 
munist infiltration  among  American  citi- 
zens employed  by  the  United  Nations,  Mr. 
Kinoy  appeared  as  counsel  for  one  Alfred 
J.  Van  Tassel  who  claimed  his  fifth 
amendment  privilege  in  refusing  to  tes- 
tify about  his  Communist  Party 
affiliations. 

Arthur  Kinoy  took  an  active  part  in 
the  defense  of  Ethel  and  Julius  Rosen- 
berg, who  were  executed  on  June  19, 1953, 
after  conviction  of  atomic  espionage. 
Kinoy  made  two  last-minute  efforts  to 
save  the  Rosenbergs  from  execution.  A 
motion  brought  by  Mr.  Kinoy  for  Eman- 
uel Bloch  on  June  18  was  referred  to 
Judge  Kaufman  by  Judge  Ryan;  and  the 
following  day,  a  motion  for  a  stay  of 
execution  pending  determination  of  the 
motion  brought  by  Mr.  Kinoy  the  pre- 
vious day  was  referred  to  Judge  Kauf- 
man by  Judge  Dimmock.  This  motion 
was  denied,  and  another  motion  to  stay 
the  execution  pending  appeal  of  the  deci- 
sion was  likewise  denied. 

Arthur  Kinoy  was  honored  by  the  New 
York  Committee  for  Protection  of  For- 
eign Born  at  a  banquet  advertised  as 
salute  to  attorneys.  The  New  York  Com- 
mittee for  Protection  of  Foreign  Born  is 
an  affiliate  of  the  American  Committee 
for  Protection  of  Foreign  Born. 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  October  3, 
1946,  at  page  21,  Arthur  Kinoy  is  listed, 
together  with  Frank  J.  Donner  and  Mar- 
shall Perlin,  as  attorney  for  Steve  Nel- 
son before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
Steve  Nelson  was  a  notorious  American 
Communist  who  was  also  an  interna- 
tional Communist  leader. 

In  1958,  Arthur  Kinoy  was  associated 
with  the  law  firm  of  Donner,  Kinoy  & 
Perlin,  a  firm  which  received  payments 
from  various  Communist  groups  in  the 
1950's  including  the  Committee  for 
Justice  for  Morton  Sobell  and  the  Labor 
Youth  League. 

According  to  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
in  April  1959,  which  has  been  publicly 
printed  and  made  public,  Arthur  Kinoy 
was  at  that  time  listed  by  Harry  Sacher 
as  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Harry 
Sacher,  Frank  Donner,  Marshall  Perlin, 
&  Milton  Friedman,  with  offices  at  342 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Both 
Harry  Sacher  and  Frank  Donner  have 
been  frequently  listed  as  defending  Com- 
munist cases. 

Kinoy  has  been  associated  with  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild  for  a  long  time. 
He  was  national  vice  president  of  that 


organization  in  1954.  Ten  years  later, 
he  was  still  active  in  the  work  of  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild.  He  recently 
served  as  vice  president  at  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild  Convention  in  Detroit. 
The  June  13.  1964,  Issue  of  the  Michigan 
Chronicle,  a  weekly  Detroit  newspaper 
In  the  Negro  conununity,  reported  Kinoy 
as  having  participated  in  a  conference 
sponsored  by  the  National  Lawyers  Guild 
Committee  for  Legal  Assistance  in  the 
South,  the  purpose  of  the  conference 
being  to  brief  attorneys  on  legal  problems 
confronting  civil  rights  demonstrators  In 
Mississippi.  The  news  story  to  which  I 
have  referred  indicated  that  those  who 
attended  the  conference  volunteered  to 
go  to  Mississippi  to  defend  any  demon- 
strators who  might  encounter  legal 
difficulties. 

Along  with  Kinoy  and  Kunstler, 
Benjamin  E.  Smith  was  named  as  one  of 
the  three  who  guide  the  legal  affairs  of 
the  Freedom  Party.  Whether  or  not  be- 
cause of  his  position  as  legal  coimsel,  this 
Benjamin  Smith  is  indeed  a  very  strong 
supporter  of  the  Mississippi  Freedom 
Party  and  its  objectives.  He  was  at  one 
time,  and  may  still  be.  one  of  two  men 
in  charge  of  the  activities  of  a  special 
task  force  sent  into  Mississippi  by  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild  to  aid  in  regis- 
tration of  Negroes  to  vote. 

Benjamin  E.  Smith  is  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Smith  &  Waltzer  in  New  Orleans. 

La. 

Smith  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild  and  has  served  on  its 
executive  board.  He  is  a  politically 
minded  man.  and  was  active  in  leftwing 
politics  before  he  could  vote.  In  1948, 
at  the  age  of  21,  he  was  named  a  presi- 
dential elector  on  the  Henry  Wallace 
t'ickct* 

Benjamin  Smith  had  an  early  associ- 
ation—more than  10  years  ago — with 
Hunter  Pitts  Odell,  then  a  Communist 
Party  district  organizer,  who  subse- 
quently, and  much  more  recently,  became 
an  assistant  to  Martin  Luther  King. 

In  October  1954,  Benjamin  E.  Smith 
was  one  of  175  signers  of  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  urging  him  to  grant 
amnesty  to  "political  prisoners  convicted 
under  the  Smith  Act." 

In  1956,  in  sworn  testimony  before  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  at  a 
hearing  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  Smith  de- 
nied that  he  had  ever  been  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party. 

In  the  spring  of  1958,  Benjamin  E. 
Smith  was  appointed  assistant  district 
attorney  of  the  parish  of  New  Orleans. 
This  came  about  in  an  interesting  way. 
The  newly  elected  district  attorney  was 
one  Richard  A.  Dowling,  who  had  been 
identified  in  the  July  1938  issue  of  Equal 
Justice  as  an  attorney  for  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Defense  in  New  Orleans, 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  National 
Committee  of  the  International  Juridi- 
cal Association  in  1942.  and  who  was 
listed  in  1938  as  a  member  of  the  Law- 
yers' Committee  on  American  Relations 
With  Spain.  District  Attorney  Dowling 
appointed  one  J.  David  McNeil  as  his 
executive  assistant.  Mr.  McNeil  had 
been  a  member  of  the  International  La- 
bor Defense  and  had  been  identified  with 
the  National  Lawyers'  Guild  and  with  the 
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Southern  Council,  Southern  Conference 
for  Human  Welfare.  At  the  same  time 
that  he  appointed  Mr.  McNeil  as  his  ex- 
ecutive assistant,  Dowling  named  Benja- 
min E.  Smith  as  assistant  district  attor- 
ney. 

Benjamin  E.  Smith  went  to  Cuba  near 
the  end  of  December  1960.  and  stayed 
about  2  weeks,  reportedly  as  a  guest  of 
the  National  Lawyers'  College  of  Cuba, 
to  attend  events  commemorating  the  sec- 
ond anniversary  of  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tion. Smith  reportedly  has  claimed  that 
Fidel  Castro  has  done  a  great  deal  to 
help  the  Cuban  people  and  that  the 
American  press  has  given  a  distorted  pic- 
ture of  the  Castro  regime. 

In  October  of  1961  or  prior  thereto. 
Smith  was  employed  by  the  Republic  of 
Cuba-  and  in  1964  both  Benjamm  E. 
Smith  and  his  partner,  Bruce  C.  Waltzer, 
were  registered  under  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  as  agents  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Cuba. 

Smith  was  elected  a  vice  president  of 
the  National  Lawyers  Guild  at  its  na- 
tional convention  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  m 
February  of  last  year. 

Prior  to  last  October,  A.  Phillip  Ran- 
dolph   of    the    Negro-American    Labor 
Council,  who  was  a  prime  mover  behmd 
the    so-called    march    on    Washmgton, 
called  for  a  state  of  the  race  meeting  of 
leading   Negroes   from    throughout   the 
country  to  be  held  in  Washington.  D.C., 
in  October  1964.    This  meeting  later  was 
postponed  until  after  the  national  elec- 
tions, and  was  scheduled  for  December  11 
to  13    1964,  at  Howard  University.    Still 
later 'the  meeting  was  again  postponed, 
and  rescheduled  somewhat  indefinitely  to 
be  held  during  January  1965  in  New  York 
City.    In  an  announcement  with  regard 
to  this  meeting,  reported  in  the  Wash- 
ington   Evening    Star    of   November    9, 
1964   at  page  C-20,  Walter  E.  Fauntroy, 
pastor  of  the  New  Bethel  Baptist  Church 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  director 
of  the  Washington  office  of  the  Southern 
Christian   Leadership   Conference,   said 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting  "will  be  to 
discuss  what  future  activities  will  encase 
the  civil  rights  organizations  and  w-hat 
new  directions  the  movement  will  take. 
While  there  has  been  no  overt  evi- 
dence that  the  Communist  Party  has  had 
anvthing  to  do  with  the  planning  of  this 
gathering,  the  party  has  been  greatly  in- 
terested   in    taking    advantage    of    it. 
Claude  Lightfoot,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
munist Party's  National  Negro  Commis- 
sion,   instructed    a    number    of    party 
members  to  attend  the  state  of  the  race 
gathering.    The  party's  obvious  purpose 
in  having  its  people  from  various  parts 
of  the  country  attend  this  meeting  was 
to  make  possible  its  hope  of  controlling 
or  at  least  influencing  actions  taken. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  on  Jan- 
uary 30  of  this  year,  a  meeting  called  by 
A.  Phillip  Randolph  wajs  held  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
at  425  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City. 
This  was  announced  as  a  meeting  of  the 
Negro-American  Labor  Council.  Wheth- 
er fliis  is  all  that  came  of  Randolph's  call 
for  a  state  of  the  race  meeting,  or 
whether  that  meeting  is  still  to  come,  I 
do  not  know. 


Mr.  President,  the  efiforts  multiply,  and 
intensify.  The  fronts  proliferate,  and 
interlock.  Bad  men  are  enlisted,  venal 
men  are  bought,  stupid  men  are  duped; 
some  good  men  are  misled,  some  honest 
men  are  fooled,  even  some  very  brainy 
men  are  led  astray  by  their  own  logic, 
for  a  man  is  like  a  computer  in  this:  feed 
in  the  wrong  facts,  or  not  enough  facts, 
and  the  right  answer  will  not  come  out. 
So,  Mr.  President,  the  cast  of  char- 
acters swells  and  alters,  some  put  on  new 
disguises,  some  play  new  parts,  but  the 
theme  of  the  play  is  no  different.  The 
tactics  change,  but  the  objective  remains 
the  same.  And  all  the  while,  the  pres- 
sure mounts. 

The  whole  worldwide  effort  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy  and  its  apparatus, 
its  fellow  travelers,  its  hirelings,  its  dupes, 
and  its  unwitting  helpers,  to  achieve 
a  black  revolution  in  this  country,  stands 
oriented  to  focus  on  a  State  which 
is  particularly  vulnerable  because  it  has 
a  million  blacks  and  a  million  whites. 
The  focus  is  Mississippi,  the  State  where 
I  was  born,  the  State  to  which  I  owe 
allegiance. 

As  late  as  1955,  the  FBI  could  not  re- 
port a  single  Communist  in  Mississippi. 
Undoubtedly  it  could  report  a  good  many 
now.  Few  of  them  are  local  products. 
Some  of  them  may  be  recent  converts  by 
Communist  missionary  activities.  Most 
of  them  will  be  found  to  have  been  im- 
ported into  Mississippi  from  the  North. 

Only  last  year  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  told  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  in  executive  session,  that 
Negroes  in  the  United  States  "today  con- 
stitute the  largest  and  most  important 
racial  target  of  the  Communist  Party." 
The  Communists,  Mr.  Hoover  said, 
magnify  and  dramatize  racial  tensions. 
They  use  such  campaigns,  Mr.  Hoover 
explained,  as  steppingstones  to  extend 
Communist  influence  among  Negroes. 
We  do  know — 

Mr.  Hoover  told  the  committee— 
that  Communist  influence  does  exist  in  the 
Negro  movement  and  it  is  this  influence 
which  is  vitally  important.  It  can  be  the 
means  through  which  large  masses  are 
caused  to  lose  perspective  on  the  issues  in- 
volved and.  without  realizing  it,  succumb  to 
the  party's  propaganda  lures. 

Last  July  Communist  leader  Gus  Hall 
made  a  speech  at  the  Riverside  Plaza 
Hotel  in  New  York  City  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  "Mississippi  is  now  the  crit- 
ical testing  ground  for  all  the  demo- 
cratic victories  won  by  our  people,"  and 
asserted  that  Mississippi  "has  now  be- 
come a  front  line  in  the  struggle  against 
the  rising  danger  of  fascism  in  Amer- 
ica." Remember,  when  Gus  Hall  says 
"democratic  victories"  he  means  victo- 
ries for  communism ;  when  he  talks  about 
"fascism"  he  means  anticommunism. 

When  Gus  Hall  declared  last  year  that 
the  Communist  Party  "lives  and  grows, 
it  is  again  attracting  the  best,  the  young 
fighters  from  the  trade  unions,  from  the 
civil  rights  front,  the  best  of  the  fighters 
for  peace  and  democracy";  he  was  saying, 
in  Aesopian  language,  that  the  Commu- 
nists are  gaining  power,  prestige,  and  de- 
sirable new  recruits  through  exploitation 
of  racial  strife.  When  Gus  Hall  called 
Mississippi  "the  critical  testing  ground 


for  all  the  democratic  victories  won  by 
our  people"  and  "a  front  line  in  the 
struggle  against  the  rising  danger  of 
fascism  in  America,"  he  was  saying  that 
if  the  Communists  can  win  a  clear  vic- 
tory in  Mississippi,  under  the  so-called 
civil  rights  banner,  ultimate  Communist 
control  of  the  entire  country  will  be 
brought  much  closer;  but  if  they  lose, 
all  the  Communist  gains  in  the  past  16 
years  will  stand  in  danger  of  being 
wiped  out. 

Last  August  James  E.  Jackson,  Negro 
boss  of  the  Communist  Worker,  wrote  in 
the  World  Marxist  Review  that  Negroes 
"have  become  the  new  American  prole- 
tariat." 

The  presence  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  Ne- 
groes in  the  American  working  class,  so  espe- 
cially motivated  to  militancy,  can  be  likened 
to  the  addition  of  manganese  to  iron  ore— 

Jackson  wrote — 
When  the  two  elements  are  fused  in  the 
furnace  of  class  struggle,  the  metal  of  the 
American  working  class  acquires  •  *  •  a  qual- 
ity vastly  superior  to  either  of  its  compo- 
nents— the  quality  of  pure  steel. 

Translated  from  Communist  jargon 
into  plain  English  that  means  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S.A.,  has  high  hopes  of 
using  Negro  discontent  as  a  basis  for 
fomenting  both  industrial  and  civil  strife, 
and  concurrently  promoting  Communist 
political  causes. 

Communist  plans  and  hopes  for  a  Ne- 
gro revolution  in  the  United  States  go 
back  a  long  way.  They  were  on  paper  as 
early  as  1928.  And  in  the  winter  of  1953, 
the  National  Convention  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S.A.,  issued  a  statement 
saying : 

The  next  period  ahead  will  witness  mo- 
mentous struggles  of  the  Negroes.  Given  the 
vanguard  leadership  of  the  Communist  Party, 
we  may  be  confident  that  the  Negro  libera- 
tion movement  will  ally  Itself  more  fully 
with  the  camp  of  decent  democracy. 

In  plain  English,  that  meant  that  more 
than  10  years  ago  the  Communist  lead- 
ership in  this  country  had  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  fan  the  fires  of  racial 
hatred,  to  use  and  pervert  the  racial  and 
individual  aspirations  of  Negroes  and  Ne- 
gro groups,  to  manipulate  Negro  and 
racial  organizations  so  as  to  bring  them 
into  the  Communist  camp. 

This  is  the  issue,  Mr.  President.  It  is 
an  issue  which  vitally  affects  all  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation.  I  pray  they  may  come 
to  understand  it,  and  to  translate  their 
new  understanding  into  action  in  time  to 
help  the  people  of  the  South  to  beat 
back  this  attack,  in  time  to  halt  this  in- 
vasion of  Mississippi,  in  time  to  end  Com- 
munist-directed pei-version  of  political 
processes  in  this  country,  before  the 
Communists  can  derive  from  the  rising 
strife  the  full  potentialities  which  it 
holds  of  benefits  for  them  and  for  their 
plans  to  take  over  our  country.  Whether 
all  the  people  come  to  this  understanding 
in  time,  the  people  of  the  South  under- 
stand now.  The  people  of  Mississippi 
understand.  They  know  what  they  face; 
they  know  what  they  are  fighting  for— 
not  only  to  protect  their  own  way  of  life 
and  their  own  freedoms,  but  to  turn 
back  the  concentrated  and  focused  power 
of  the  world  Communist  conspiracy  and 
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all  its  helpers,  witting  or  unwitting,  on 

what  the  Communists  themselves  have 

termed  a  critical  testing  ground.    The 

neople  of  Mississippi  did  not  ask  for  this 

critical  struggle.    They  did  not  want  it 

or  seek  it.    But  they  will  not  shirk  it; 

they  will  not  run  from  it;  they  will  not 

compromise  with  the  enemy.    They  have 

asked  for   the   understanding   and  the 

help  of  their  fellow  countrymen.     But 

they  will  stand  their  ground  alone  if  they 

must.    They  will  not  give  up.    There  is 

too  much  at  stake. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  compromise 

with  death. 

Exhibit  1 

[From    the    People's   World,    Jan.    16,    1965] 

San  Francisco  Lawyers  Plan  Trip  to 

Mississippi 

San  Francisco.— Three  well-known  local 
attorneys  have  announced  plans  to  go  to  Mis- 
sissippi on  behalf  of  the  Mississippi  Free- 
dom Democratic  Party  (MFDP)  as  part  of  a 
national  effort  to  collect  evidence  on  denial 
of  Negro  voting  rights  in  that  State. 

Attorneys  Terry  A.  Francois,  George  Mos- 
cone,  and  Ed  Stern  plan  to  Join  other  lawyers 
from  across  the  Nation  as  part  of  the  MFDP 
challenge  to  the  seating  of  Mississippi's  five 
Congressmen.  Both  Francois  and  Moscone 
are  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of 
Supervisors. 

The  challenge  is  separate  from  Representa- 
tive William  F.  Ryan's  fairness  resolution, 
defeated  at  the  time  Congress  opened.  The 
new  challenge  is  provided  under  title  2,  sec- 
tions 201-226  of  the  United  States  Code. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
401(a).  Public  Law  414,  82d  Congress, 
the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  McCul- 
LOCH.  of  Ohio,  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Policy,  to  fill  the  existing  va- 
cancy thereon. 

The  message  also  notified  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10 
United  States  Code  6968(a) ,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Flood,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Friedel,  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
MiNSHALL,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  King  of  New 
York  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  notified  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
10  United  States  Code  4355(a),  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Teagtte  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Natcher,  of  Kentucky,  Mr. 
Lipscomb,  of  Cahfornia,  and  Mr.  Pirnie, 
of  New  York  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  MilitaiT  Academy, 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  notified  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10 
United  States  Code  9355(a) ,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado, 
Mr.  Plynt,  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Laird,  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Mr.  Talcott,  of  Cahfornia  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 

The  message  further  notified  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
14  United  States  Code  194(a) ,  the  Speak- 
er had  appointed  Mr.  St.  Onge,  of  Con- 
necticut; and  Mr.  Wyatt,  of  Oregon  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 


U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy,  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  message  also  notified  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  46 
United  States  Code  1126c,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Carey,  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Mailliard,  of  California,  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  notified  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  5(a),  Public  Law  87-758,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Kirwan  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  as 
memlDers  of  the  National  Fisheries  Cen- 
ter and  Aquarium  Advisory  Board,  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  notified  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6,  Public  Law  754.  81st  Congress,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Staggers,  of 
West  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Groviir,  of  New 
York,  as  members  of  the  Federal  Records 
Council,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  notified  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  10(a),  Public  Law  474.  81st  Con- 
gress, the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
Haley,  of  Florida;  Mr.  Morris,  of  New 
Mexico ;  and  Mr.  Berry,  of  South  Dakota, 
as  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Navajo-Hopi  Indian  Administration,  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  notified  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 105(c),  Public  Law  624,  84th  Con- 
gress, the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
O'Brien  of  New  York,  Mr.  Steed  of  Okla- 
homa, and  Mr.  Devine  of  Ohio  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  House  Re- 
cording Studio. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRLATIONS 
FOR  CERTAIN  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
1965 


The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
234),  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965,  for  certain  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
about  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum. I  withhold  my  request  for  a  mo- 
ment so  that  I  may  explain  what  I  am 
doing.  I  shall  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  only  so  that  Senators  may  know 
that  we  are  resuming  the  debate  on  the 
pending  motion  on  the  committee 
amendment  to  the  joint  resolution  which 
is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  ^, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quorum  call  be  dispensed 

with.  ,    „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 

in  the  chair).    Without  objection,  it  is 

so  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President.  I  have 

heard  with  the  greatest  interest  the  de- 


bate with  respect  to  the  provision  in- 
serted by  the  House,  to  which  an  amend- 
ment has  been  proposed  by  the  Senate 
committee  and  I  have  listened  with  the 
greatest  respect  to  the  contentions  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
and  to  the  contentions  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  exactly 
opposite  to  each  other  in  their  implica- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  issue  is  not 
what  the  Senator  described;  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  have  taken  the  floor 
in  an  effort  to  clarify  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  issue  is  not  one 
of  anger  at  Mr.  Nasser,  however  justified 
that  would  be,  nor  is  it  one  of  untying 
the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  position  with  which  I  thor- 
oughly agree.  Indeed  I  voted  against 
the  prohibiton  of  aid  to  Indonesia.  I 
believe  I  was  one  of  approximately  20 
Senators  who  voted  against  the  proposed 
prohibition  in  order  to  keep  the  hands 
of  the  President  free. 

The  issue  is  whether  or  not  an  honest 
and  spontaneous  expression  of  indigna- 
tion by  the  American  people  should  be 
permitted  to  continue  to  sound  out 
across  the  world,  or  whether  it  should  be 
stillborn,  stopped  in  the  Senate.  I  think 
that  is  the  issue,  and  none  other. 

There  is  no  issue  of  oil  politics,  in  my 
judgment.  Our  oil  people  have  every 
right  and  every  reason  to  explore  for  oil 
and  produce  and  sell  oil  throughout  the 
world.  Nor  do  I  think  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tion involving  Israel  particularly.  There 
are  two  schools  of  opinion  on  that  score. 
Some  believe  that  the  American  presence 
in  the  United  Arab  Republic  is  generally 
a  good  thing  as  part  of  our  endeavor  to 
keep  some  sanity  in  the  dreadful  and 
continuing  intransigence  of  the  Arab 
States  with  respect  to  Isreal.  Others  be- 
lieve it  is  time  to  declare  to  the  Arab 
States  that  the  world  will  no  longer  stand 
for  such  irresponsibility. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  is  really  and 
directly  involved  in  this  particular  issue. 
What  is  involved  is  whether  the  honest 
indignation  of  the  American  people,  as 
expressed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, is  to  be  sustained  and,  therefore, 
allowed  to  express  itself  here,  or  not. 

In  order  to  understand  clearly  that 
that  is  the  issue,  and  the  only  issue,  it  is 
also  necessary  to  understand  what  has 
happened  with  respect  to  the  fulfillment 
of  any  existing  contracts  or  commit- 
ments to  Mr.  Nasser  or,  indeed,  any  like- 
lihood of  giving  him  any  aid  in  the  fu- 
ture. As  to  this,  the  record  is  clear.  We 
have  been  very  generous  with  Mr.  Nasser. 
As  recently  as  1964 — and  I  am  reading 
from  page  93  of  the  hearings — we  sold 
or  gave  to  Egypt  $143.1  million  in  agri- 
cultural commodities  under  Public  Law 
480.  We  also  gave  Egypt  an  AID  loan 
of  $1.4  million,  making  the  total  aid  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  $144.5  million 
in  1964. 

Since  the  beginning  of  Public  Law  480, 
we  have  sold  to  Egypt,  for  local  cur- 
rency, the  astounding  aggregate  of 
$705,800,000  worth  of  farm  commodities. 
Mr.  Ball  sums  up  the  total  answer  by 

saying: 

Through  1964.  the  total  value  of  Public 
Law  480  sales  was  about  $825  million. 
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Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
with  that  kind  of  record  there  can  be  no 
argument  about  any  nation  being  short 
or  sharp  with  any  leader  Uke  President 
Nasser.  Also.  I  point  out  that  this 
very  contract  itself,  of  which  $37  million 
is  left  for  completion,  originally  called 
for  $394,800,000  worth  of  commodities. 
The  overwhelming  bulk  of  the  original 
contract  has  now  been  completed. 

One  other  point,  which  is  very  im- 
portant: We  have  heard  arguments 
about  pulling  the  rug  out  from  under  a 
contract  made  by  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States  with  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. When  one  cancels  a  contract  or 
cancels  any  part  of  it,  based  upon  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  he  is  not  pulling 
the  i-ug  out  from  under  anybody.  The 
terms  of  this  contract  are  found  on  page 
81  of  the  hearings. 

Those  terms  are  as  follows,  in  para- 
graph 5  of  the  contract  itself: 

The  financing,  sale,  and  delivery  of  com- 
modities under  this  agreement  may  be  ter- 
minated by  either  Government  If  that  Gov- 
ernment determines  that  because  of  changed 
conditions  the  continuation  of  such  financ- 
ing, sale,  or  delivery  is  unnecessary  or  unde- 
sirable. 

In  addition,  there  has  not  even  been 
a  commitment  under  this  contract,  as 
it  is  generally  and  euphemistically  called, 
because  the  contract  itself  provides  that 
the  amounts  which  are  to  be  delivered 
under  it  are  to  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  an  annual  review  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment prior  to  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year;  and  it  has  already  been  tes- 
tified that  the  $37  million  affected  by 
this  amendment  does  not  come  within 
the  purview  of  that  kind  of  agreement. 

Finally,  there  is  discussion  about 
whether  we  are  going  to  offend  Mr.  Nas- 
ser by  doing  what  we  are  talking  about 
in  this  amendment.  If  Mr.  Nasser  wants 
to  be  offended,  he  has  plenty  of  reason 
to  be  offended  other  than  by  this  amend- 
ment. If  Senators  will  refer  to  page  100 
of  the  hearings,  they  will  find  that  Mr. 
Ball  testified  to  the  following  effect: 

Senator  Ellender.  You  are  now  telling  the 
committee,  then,  that  our  only  obligation  to 
Nasser  Is  contained  in  the  particular  agree- 
ment under  discussion  and  that  no  promises 
have  been  made  to  renew  or  extend  more  aid 
to  Nasser  after  the  termination  of  this 
agreement. 

Secretary  Ball.  That  is  right,  sir. 

I  take  the  word  of  Under  Secretary 
Ball  for  this;  I  am  not  questioning  his 
good  faith,  and  I  am  not  charging  any 
double  dealing  on  the  part  of  the  State 
Department  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Ball  made  it  very 
clear  in  his  testimony,  which  appears  on 
the  same  page,  that  we  intended  no  fur- 
ther agreements  with  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  As  I  say.  if  Nasser  wants  to 
be  insulted,  he  has  plenty  of  basis  for  it 
right  in  the  record.  This  will  not  com- 
pound or  worsen  or  better  the  situation 
we  are  talking  about  here.   Mr.  Ball  said : 

Let  me  say  with  respect  to  this  that 
whether  there  would  be  any  further  agree- 
ments with  regard  to  Public  Law  480  assist- 
ance is  a  matter  which  would  have  to  be 
fully  reviewed  with  this  committee  and  with 
the  Congress  when  we  come  up  for  appro- 
priations for  the  following  fiscal  year.  Cer- 
tainly,  there  will  be  nothing  more  in  this 


fiscal  year,  and  that  question  Is  one  which 
will  be  fully  reviewed  with  you  In  the  light 
of  the  circumstances  at  that  time.  So  there 
Is  nothing  Intended  now. 

In  short,  anyone  looking  for  a  reason 
to  be  offended  can  be  very  much  offended 
by  the  fact,  which  is  now  public  testi- 
mony, that  we  shall  do  no  further  busi- 
ness with  Nasser  under  Public  Law  480 
unless  Congress  says  we  should. 

Why  is  this  cry  of  indignation  which 
has  been  made  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives so  important,  and  why,  in  my 
judgment,  should  it  be  sustained?  The 
reason  is  this:  A  time  comes  in  the  life 
of  any  person  and  in  the  life  of  a  nation 
when  wrenched  out  of  it  by  a  succession 
of  events  which  become  intolerable  is 
that  amazing  human  emotion  of  indig- 
nation. Somehow  or  other,  indignation 
often  has  a  way  of  reaching  people  in 
a  way  that  nothing  else  has.  We  have 
been  tried  sorely  by  many  nations.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN]  about  that.  We  have  been 
tried  sorely  by  Indonesia  and  by  many 
other  countries.  I  shall  not  specify 
them,  because  to  do  so  might  be  invidi- 
ous. But  when  events  occur  in  succes- 
sion, one  upon  the  other,  like  hammer 
blows,  to  make  people  feel  that  they  have 
come  to  the  point  where  they  will  take 
them  no  more,  then  an  expression  of  in- 
dignation can  be  most  effective  in  this 
world.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  shall 
vote  against  the  committee  amendment. 

To  those  who  would  say  that  we  must 
work  along,  we  must  play  along,  with 
Mr.  Nasser;  that  it  is  very  important  to 
our  position  in  the  Arab  world;  and  that 
we  do  not  want  to  antagonize  him,  I  say 
that  that  was  what  we  said  in  1956,  when 
we  caused  the  forces  of  the  United  King- 
dom, of  France,  and  of  Israel  to  be  pulled 
out  of  Sinai,  and  the  result  was  that 
Mr.  Nasser  talked  softly  until  they  were 
pulled  out,  but  then  talked  very  harshly 
to  the  world. 

We  have  had  a  succession  of  incidents 
with  Nasser  in  which  exactly  the  same 
thing  has  taken  place. 

First,  we  have  been  talked  to  kindly 
and  graciously,  to  gain  our  confidence 
and  dispose  us  favorably  toward  the 
United  Arab  Republic;  then  the  very 
confidence  we  have  vested  has  been 
abused.  This  has  not  happened  once; 
it  has  happened  time  and  time  again. 
Now  it  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that, 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  the  hopes  and 
efforts  of  anti-American  activity  and 
propaganda  in  the  whole  of  Africa,  very 
much  tantamount  to  what  is  being 
preached  in  Communist  China,  is  cen- 
tered in  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

We  do  not  know — only  the  Lord 
knows — what  is  being  prepared  in  the 
way  of  rockets  and  missiles  there,  with 
the  help  of  ex-Nazi  scientists  who  are 
employed  there.  We  do  not  know  exactly 
what  Nasser  is  fomenting  in  the  Congo 
and  in  other  areas  of  Africa.  We  know 
he  brags  that  he  has  armed  the  Con- 
golese rebels,  who  have  been  guilty  of 
some  of  the  most  barbarous  acts  that 
have  ever  taken  place  in  the  civilized 
world. 

We  know  he  has  urged  the  Govern- 
ment of  Libya  to  throw  us  out  of  the 
Libyan  bases,  and  has  urged  the  govern- 


ment of  any  other  African  country 
where  he  has  any  influence  to  be  anti- 
American  in  its  policy  and  to  throw  out 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  not  a  calcu- 
lated exercise  of  foreign  policy  discre- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  was  an  honest  cry  of 
indignation.  An  honest  cry  of  indigna- 
tion  was  well  deserved  in  the  case  of 
President  Nasser. 

I  doubt  that  any  adult  person  believes 
that  we  will  win  with  blandishments  or 
with  $37  million  in  additional  commodity 
aid  to  President  Nasser.  He  is  follow- 
ing  a  very  hard,  considered  policy  on  his 
own.  But  Egypt  is  not  a  country  that  is 
distant  from  us  in  terms  of  orientation. 
It  is  a  country  within  the  compass  of  the 
free  world.  This  cry  of  indignation  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  if  sus- 
tained in  the  Senate,  may  do  what  noth- 
ing else  has  yet  done:  it  may  reach  into 
Egypt  and  make  the  people  of  Egypt  feel 
how  very  deeply  we  are  offended  by  what 
has  occurred  in  their  country  with  re- 
spect to  us. 

I  think  our  action  will  have,  if  any- 
thing, an  influence  to  tone  down  Mr. 
Nasser  if  we  sustain  the  House,  rather 
than  reject  the  action  of  the  House. 

I  deeply  believe  that  the  President 
should  have  freedom  of  action  and  that 
his  hands  should  not  be  tied.  For  over  a 
week  I  have  urged  the  President  to  give 
us  some  decl&  ration  of  policy  which 
would  at  least  show  the  displeasure  of 
the  United  States  with  President  Nas- 
ser. 

If  we  should  sustain  the  committee,  we 
would  be  giving  a  clean  bill  of  health  to 
the  whole  operation.  We  would  not  even 
be  protesting.  We  would  not  even  be  ex- 
pressing displeasure.  We  would  be 
scurrying  around  in  the  back  rooms  and 
telling  Mr.  Nasser,  "Do  not  worry  about 
this.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  will  get  the  Senate  to  reverse  the 
House."  This  pandering  is  equivalent 
to  saying,  "They  have  no  backbone.  You 
can  use  them  any  way  you  want.  You 
can  play  one  against  the  other.  They 
will  always  come  back  for  more  punish- 
ment." 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  only  way  in 
which  we  can  indicate  our  displeasure  is 
by  a  protest,  and  the  most  vigorous  kind 
of  protest,  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States?  The  President  could  have  pro- 
tested the  day  before  yesterday,  or  the 
day  before  that,  or  the  day  before  that. 
I  would  have  been  delighted  to  vote  the 
other  way  if  the  President  had  taken  that 
kind  of  action.  But  the  President  leaves 
us  helpless  if,  acting  under  the  advice  of 
the  State  Department,  he  does  not  do  it. 
We  cannot  even  express  our  displeasure 
unless  we  express  our  sentiment  against 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
President  of  the  United  States  given  the 
Senator  from  New  York  any  good  reason 
for  not  sustaining  the  House  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  at  all.  I  must  say 
this  with  the  deepest  of  humility  and 
respect — I  have  asked  directly,  and 
other  Members  have  asked  the  President 
directly.  I  am  sure  that,  under  the  ad- 
vice of  the  State  Department,  the  Presi- 
dent acted  in  the  greatest  of  good  faith. 
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Nonetheless,  we  are  entitled  to  believe 
that  if  he  does  not  express  our  displeas- 
ure with  Mr.  Nasser  under  the  terrible 
nrovocation  that  we  have  already  suf- 
fered then  we  must,  or  somebody  must. 
It  cannot  be  permitted  to  go  by  unchal- 

lenged. 

Consider  the  vote  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. One  hundred  twenty-eight 
Reoublicans,  every  single  Republican, 
voted  "aye."  Thirty-one  Democrats 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States  and  45  Democrats  from  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  United  States  voted 
.'aye"  This  vote  was  leaderless.  The 
majority  leadership  in  the  House  was 
not  looking  for  this  vote.  It  was  an  hon- 
est exclamation  of  displeasure  over  Mr. 
Nasser.  Certainly,  $37  million  is  not 
going  to  make  or  break  Mr.  Nasser.  It 
wUl  not  make  or  break  us.  In  my  judg- 
ment it  will  not  result  in  rupturing  the 
diplomatic  relations  between  us  unless 
Mr  Nasser  wants  to  rupture  the  diplo- 
matic relations.  If  he  does,  he  has 
plenty  of  reason  for  doing  so,  as  a  result 
of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ball  and  the 
testimony  of  others. 

One  thing  that  our  action  would  do 
would  be  to  tell  Mr.  Nasser  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Egypt,  "At  long  last,  we  are  deeply 
displeased  with  what  you  are  doing." 

We  can  take  the  one  method  which  is 
open  to  us  to  let  them  know  in  unmis- 
takable terms  that  they  are  not  to  tempt 
the  United  States  any  farther  than  they 

already  have.  .,^    .j     4. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President, 

will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  this  statement  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  whose  opinion  I  respect.  I 
sat  as  a  member  of  this  committee.  I 
heard  the  Secretary  of  State  testify  m 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
heard  Mr.  Ball  and  others  testify  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

The  point  that  appeals  to  me  the  most 
in  the  whole  problem  which  faces  us  in 
connection  with  their  appropriation 
measure  is  that  the  President,  and  the 
Department  of  State  under  the  Presi- 
dent, have  responsibility  for  initiating 
foreign  policy  and  for  carrying  out  that 
policy  with  respect  to  other  countries. 

If  Congress  flatfootedly  refuses  to  per- 
mit the  President  to  exercise  the  initia- 
tive he  thinks  he  ought  to  exercise,  we 
have  taken  all  opportunities  to  nego- 
tiate away  from  the  President  and  from 
the  Department  of  State. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  to  two  paragraphson 
page  3  of  the  committee  report.  This 
was  considered  by  the  committee  with 
very  great  care. 

I  shall  read  the  two  paragraphs,  be- 
cause I  would  like  to  have  them  in  the 
Record.    They  read  as  follows: 

It  Is  fxirther  the  policy  of  Congress  that 
most  careful  consideration  should  be  given 
by  the  responsible  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment concerning  the  continued  provision  of 
assistance  under  this  act  to  countries  that 
are,  directly  or  indirectly,  hostile  to  the 
United  States  or  that  are  providing  assist- 
ance to  groups  or  countries  that  are  acting 
against  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

In  exercising  said  provisions  of  assistance, 
the  Congress  emphasizes  that  said  assistance 


U  contributed  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  out  of  taxes  paid  by  them; 
it  Is  not  reasonable  to  expect  them  to  want 
to  renew  said  assistance  to  countries  which 
permit  the  property  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  be  destroyed  and  whose  leaders 
make  statements  derogatory  to  our  country. 


That  is  a  statement  that  the  commit- 
tee unanimously  agreed  to  in  adopting 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee. 
That  is  in  the  joint  resolution.  We  feel 
that  it  is  the  initiative  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  We  expressed  our 
opinion.  We  still  gave  him  the  initiative 
that  he  should  have.  But  we  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  we  did  not  like  what 
was  going  on. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
given  precatory  notice  to  the  State  De- 
partment in  the  committee  report.  Sup- 
pose that  the  State  Department  does  not 
act  upon  it?  Do  we  make  another  re- 
quest, and  another  request,  and  another 
request?  At  what  time  do  we  exercise 
our  power  if  our  requests  are  not 
honored?  I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that 
we  have  been  making  this  same  kind  of 
request  for  years  and  incorporating  it  in 
foreign  aid  bill  after  foreign  aid  bill. 
There  have  been  recitals  that  the  coun- 
try involved  should  respect  the  peace  and 
other  people,  respect  transit  through  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  respect  the  property  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Nasser  has  treated  such  recitals 
like  pieces  of  paper.  And  so  has  the 
State  Department. 

Nonetheless,  I  would  not  have  initiated 
this  proposal.  I  doubt  if  I  would  have 
voted  for  the  measure  if  it  had  come  up 
as  an  original  measure  in  the  Senate.  I 
voted  against  the  Indonesia  measure,  as 
I  stated  earlier. 

This  action  seems  to  be  so  spontaneous, 
and  would  represent  so  little  in  the  way 
of  substantive  breach,  or  break,  or  stop- 
page, that  it  would  not  be  like  showing 
all  of  our  authority. 

One  does  not  get  a  decision  when  these 
precatory  recitals  are  not  honored;  and 
they  have  not  been  honored,  to  my  per- 
sonal knowledge,  for  10  years. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President, 
when  the  security  of  our  country  is  in- 
volved, and  we  have  an  equal  respon- 
sibility with  the  President  to  maintain 
that  security,  certainly  we  should  act. 
But,  when  the  security  of  our  country  is 
not  directly  involved,  I  beUeve  that  we 
have  to  leave  the  initiative  of  the  for- 
eign policy  of  our  country  in  the  hands 
of  the  President,  the  State  Department, 
and   the  Chief  Executive's  special  ad- 
visers. , 
In  this  instance,  I  did  not  believe,  and 
I  do  not  think  our  committee  believed, 
that  the  security  of  the  United  States  was 
involved,  but  rather  that  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  other  nations  of  the  world— 
which  we  cannot  discuss  in  detail  here  in 
the  Senate— are  involved.    If  we  take 
the  initiative  away  from  the  President 
and  from  the  State  Department  we  may 
be  interfering  with  other  sections  of  the 
world  with  which  we  are  concerned.    It 
is  very  important  that  we  leave  the  ini- 
tiative to  the  administration. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  my  point 
is  if  I  may  finish  on  this  note,  that  some- 
times an  honest  cry  of  indignation  cuts 
through  all  the  niceties,  unties  the  hands 


of  the  bureaucracies,  and  expresses  the 
heart  of  the  people.  This  voice  having 
sounded,  it  should  not  be  stilled.  That 
is  exactly  how  I  feel  about  it.  I  do  not 
feel  that  this  is  a  precedent  for  me.  or 
anyone  else.  Tomorrow  I  can  vote  the 
other  way.  But  the  voice  of  honest  in- 
dignation has  been  sounded;  and  it 
should  not  be  silenced  in  the  Senate.  It 
is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
£in  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment at  the  desk  which  I  ask  to  have 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  obtain  the  floor  in  my  own 
right,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  so  would 
I. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  an  unusual 
way  to  bring  up  an  amendment — by 
having  a  Senator  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  willing  to  yield. 
I  would  like  to  have  my  amendment  put 

before  the  Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  the  floor. 
To  whom  does  he  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  rules  of  the  Senate.  I  have 
no  right  to  yield  for  the  purpose  of  a 
Senator's  making  an  original  speech,  ex- 
cept by  unanimous  consent,  whether  that 
unanimous  consent  is  asked  for  or  not. 
If  the  Senator  from  Iowa  desires  to  make 
a  unanimous-consent  request,  I  will 
yield  to  him  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  not  object. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  want  to  have 
unanimous  consent.  I  would  like  to  yield 
to  the  majority  leader.  But  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  would  like  to  have 
my  amendment  put  before  the  Senate. 
I  have  been  here  all  afternoon.  I  want 
to  get  my  amendment  up  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  no  Senator  has  any  objection 
to  having  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment submitted. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  reserving 

the  right  to  object ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    There  is 


no  unanimous-consent  request  pending. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject—I must  say  that  this  is  a  highly 
unusual  way  to  conduct  the  business  of 
the  Senate.  The  Senate  has  rules.  Sen- 
ators know  of  my  interest  in  orderly  pro- 
cedure. This  is  no  way  for  the  Senate  to 
conduct  its  business.  Unanimous  con- 
sent should  not  have  been  given.  The 
majority  leader  should  be  given  the  right 
to  the  floor,  and  the  Senate  should  pro- 
ceed in  an  orderly  manner. 

I  shall  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MHiLEIR.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,   a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Chair  had 
made  the  announcement  that  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  was  agreed  to.  and 
on  that  basis  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is 
recognized.   Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Yes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  22 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment (No.  22)  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3  . 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  13  and  14 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•'or  are  necessary  to  carry  out  any  other 
agreement  with  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic which  has  been  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  my  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland] 
earlier  this  afternoon,  which  has  clari- 
fied the  situation,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  be  modified  to 
read  as  follows: 

strike  lines  13  and  14  on  page  3  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  being 
before  the  Senate,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  brief.  I  have  listened  with  in- 
terest all  afternoon  to  the  debate  on  the 
amendment  which  was  reported  over- 
whelmingly by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  can  sympathize  with  much  of 
what  has  been  said.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  every  Member  in  this  Chamber,  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle,  could  make  that 
same  statement. 

In  executive  session  I  asked  Under 
Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Ball,  some  ques- 
tions that  I  would  just  as  soon  have 
asked  in  open  session  had  I  been  able  to 
leave  the  Senate  floor  that  morning. 

I  pointed  out  to  him  that  there  were 
certain  matters  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy  vis-a-vis  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic which  I  thought  were  open  to  ques- 
tion; for  example,  our  recognition  of  the 
so-called  republican  regime  in  the 
Yemen,  which  brought  about  the  dis- 
patch of  30.000  to  40,000  Egyptian  troops 
into  that  unhappy  little  country. 

I  pointed  out  also  that  we  were  aware 
of  the  fact  that  certain  statements  had 
been  made  pertaining  to  the  Red  Sea  by 
the  President  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public; one  of  our  libraries  had  been 
burned;  not  so  many  weeks  ago.  Egypt, 
among  other  countries,  dispatched  arms, 
material,  and  munitions,  by  way  of  the 
Sudan,  into  the  Congo. 

I  pointed  out  also  that,  so  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  our  Government  did  the  right 
thing  in  carrying  out  the  Belgian-Amer- 
ican paratroop  drop  into  Stanleyville 
and  beyond.    I  think  it  had  to  be  done. 


I  approved  of  it.  But  I  certainly  did  not 
approve  of  Egypt  and  other  countries 
sending  arms  to  the  Congo  to  assist  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  constituted  govern- 
ment and  making  an  already  tense  situa- 
tion more  difficult  so  far  as  the  Congo- 
lese and  Africans  are  concerned.  It  is 
known  thi^t  Nasser  has  designs  on  large 
parts   of   Africa,    as   do   other   African 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  some 
days  ago  the  joint  leadership  from  both 
Houses  were  called  to  the  White  House, 
for  a  meeting  and  discussion  of  the  for- 
eign situation  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Many  personal  opinions 
were  expressed.  The  President  made 
one  statement  to  which  I  wish  to  refer, 
and  this  can  be  corroborated,  because 
there  were  present  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALL],  the  dean  of  the  Republicans 
in  this  body,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken],  and  others  at  the  White 
House.  The  President  has  feelings,  too, 
but  the  President  has  a  responsibility 
which  transcends  all  of  our  responsibili- 
ties because  of  the  particular  position 
which  he  holds.  He  said  at  that  meeting 
that  "I  have  to  ask  myself  one  question 
in  the  final  analysis,  and  that  question 
is,  'What  is  in  our  national  interest?'  " 

I  asked  Mr.  Ball  the  other  day  if  what 
he  was  saying  represented  the  feelings 
and  the  thinking  and  the  attitude  of 
not  only  his  immediate  superior,  Mr. 
Dean  Rusk.  Secretai-y  of  State,  but  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  and, 
if  it  did.  whether  it  fitted  in  with  what 
is  in  our  national  interest.  He  said,  "I 
would  not  be  down  here  if  it  were  not 
on  that  basis" — or  words  to  that  effect. 

So  perhaps  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  not  received  direct  word  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  but 
certainly,  from  the  statement  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  who  speak  for  the  Presi- 
dent. I  think  we  have  received  word  con- 
cerning the  President's  attitude  in  this 
matter,  how  he  sums  up  this  particular 
situation,  and  what  he  thinks  should  be 
done  for  the  next  5  months — and  that 
is  all  this  supplemental  appropriation 
covers.  The  committee  amendment 
gives  the  President  the  flexibility  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  the  remaining  $37 
million,  the  last  part  of  the  contract 
formulated  in  1962,  is  or  is  not  to  be 
carried  into  effect. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  vote  would 
be  in  favor  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  considered  this  supple- 
mental appropriation,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  who  has  such  a 
well-deserved  reputation  for  soundness 
and  patriotism,  and  that  the  Senate 
would  support  him  on  this  occasion. 

Remember  that  in  the  report  issued  by 
the  committee,  certain  strong  statements 
were  made  which  were  read  to  this  body 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall]. 

Mr.  PELL.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York  in  the  chair). 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  when  it 
comes  to  the  exercise  of  the  weapons  of 


tactical  diplomacy,  many  of  us  believed 
that  the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment should  be  permitted  the  maximum 
flexibility.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
intend  to  join  those  supporting  the  com- 
mittee's language  in  granting  the  ad- 
ministration's wish  to  retain  freedom  of 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  to  continue 
extending  480  wheat  to  Egypt.  I  would 
add,  however,  that  I  am  disappointed 
at  the  very  few  times  the  administra- 
tion has  exerted  negatively  in  the  past 
its  much  vaunted  weapons  of  tactical 
diplomacy. 

Specifically,  only  in  Indonesia  in  1964, 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  1963,  Peru  in 
1962,  and  Egypt  in  1956  do  we  see  actions 
taken  in  the  past  decade  by  our  various 
administrations  using  Public  Law  480 
wheat  as  a  means  of  expressing  our  dis- 
approval of  actions  taken  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments. It  will  be  seen  that  while 
there  are  these  four  instances  of  such 
action,  these  are  far  too  few,  considering 
the  provocations  that  we  have  suffered 
during  this  10-year  period,  the  times 
we  have  been  insulted,  kicked  around  and 
spat  upon  by  various  foreign  nations. 

This  compilation  of  the  past  10  years 
may  not  be  complete,  but  it  is  as  complete 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain. 

I  believe  that  the  administration 
should  be  encouraged  to  use  more  fre- 
quently the  weapons  of  tactical  diplo- 
macy at  hand,  such  as  the  withholding  of 
Public  Law  480  wheat,  the  clamping 
down  of  aid,  the  holding  up  of  consular 
invoices,  or  the  withdrawal  of  various 
amenities  that  foreign  nations  have  come 
to  take  for  granted. 

In  this  case,  what  I,  for  one,  should 
like  to  see  is  what  I  understand  the  ad- 
ministration will  do;  that  is,  that  the  ad- 
ministration itself  will  exert  a  tight  rein 
on  Public  Law  480  wheat  being  sent  to 
Egypt  and  will  do  so  only  on  a  very  short- 
tei^m  basis  indeed. 

I  believe,  too,  that  we  should  leave  our 
administration  this  flexibility.  In  spite 
of  recent  diflBculties,  there  still  are  areas 
of  common  interest  that  Egypt  shares 
with  the  United  States.  We  should  not, 
for  our  part,  force  Egypt  to  the  bottom 
of  the  well.  For  this  reason.  I  favor  pre- 
serving the  widest  possible  flexibility  for 
those  entrusted  with  the  tactical  exercise 
of  responsibility  for  our  foreign  policy, 
but  I  urge  the  administration  to  exercise 
its  backbone  and  use  more  steel  in  its 
withholding  of  Public  Law  480  wheat  as  a 
weapon  of  tactical  diplomacy  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
nearly  10  years  I  have  been  voicing  ap- 
prehension with  respect  to  the  political 
maneuvering  of  President  Nasser,  along 
with  his  obvious  disagreement  with  the 
policies  of  the  United  States,  which  he 
recently  reemphasized  in  sharp  language. 
I  would  hope  that  it  would  be  possible 
for  us  to  terminate  any  assistance  to  him, 
especially  as  we  now  know  of  his  exten- 
sive activities  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
the  rebels  in  the  Congo. 

There  are  certain  reasons  for  not 
voting  now  for  a  cutoff  of  food  shipments 
to  Egypt,  however,  even  though  no  Amer- 
ican would  approve  the  calculated  lax- 
ness  which  allowed  a  student  mob  to 
bum  a  library,  nor  should  anyone  with- 
hold his  contempt  for  Nasser's  previously 
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referred   to   language   when   he   talked 
about  American  assistance. 

Despite  these  occurrences,  the  Senate 
now  has  to  consider  what  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  In  that  connection.  I 
note  that  the  food  shipments  which  are 
now  underway  are  part  of  a  signed  agree- 
ment- and  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
agreement  which  calls  for  its  suspension 
on  account  of  episodes  and  language  like 
that  of  recent  weeks,  however  offensive 
they  may  be.  Should  we  not  ask  our- 
selves if  this  is  the  time  for  the  United 
States  to  put  itself  in  the  position  of 
breaking  its  word,  by  breaking  this  con- 

trflct. 

As  chairman  of  the  Near  Eastern  and 
South  Asian  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  believe 
it  fair  to  say  that  our  relations  in  the 
Middle  East  are  becoming  increasingly 
complex.  It  is  clear  that  1965  may  weU 
be  a  year  of  danger,  danger  arising  from 
tension  over  the  Congo,  tension  over 
Jordan  waters,  tension  both  within  and 
among  the  Arab  States. 

In  recent  years,  American  Presidents 
have  conducted  our  delicate  relations 
with  these  countries  in  an  effort  to  de- 
fend the  interests  of  the  United  States— 
and.  incidentally,  to  assist  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  security  of  our  friends  in 
the  State  of  Israel. 

There  is  no  substitute,  in  such  a  situ- 
ation as  this,  for  the  discretion  and  au- 
thority of  the  President,  acting  under  the 
Constitution,  to  carry  out  his  responsibil- 
ity for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  Congress, 
if  the  President  so  decides,  should  ap- 
prove his  having  the  right  to  make  the 
shipments  under  this  existing  contract. 

We  of  this  body  know  this  President. 
We  know  that  he  will  decide  to  continue 
such  shipments  only  on  the  basis  of  what 
is  best  for  the  country. 

I  would  honestly  hope,  however,  that 
this  is  the  last  aid  the  President  requests 
for  this  leader  of  a  totalitarian  state  who 
continues  to  talk  and  act  against  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States,  and  con- 
tinues to  promote  unrest  in  his  part,  and 
other  parts,  of  the  world. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  hour 
is  late.  Senators  are  anxious  to  vote  and 
go  home  or  to  their  many  engagements. 
I  shall  detain  the  Senate  for  less  than 
5  minutes. 

To  lapse  into  the  vernacular,  Nasser, 
the  dictator  of  Egypt,  is  a  "pain  in  the 
neck,"  which  none  will  deny. 

His  activities  are  utterly  without  ex- 
cuse. He  has  committed  grave  affronts 
to  the  United  States.  I  am  just  as 
disappointed  with  the  Egyptian  dictator 
as  any  one  of  the  "small  band  of  angry 
men"  across  the  aisle.  I  am  concerned 
over  his  activities  in  stirring  up  revolu- 
tion in  Yemen.  I  am  deeply  disap- 
pointed at  the  way  he  fuels  the  arms 
race  by  using  German  scientists  to 
develop  a  rocket-striking  force  aimed 
against  Israel.  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  trouble  he  has  stirred  up  in  the 
Congo  by  aiding  Chinese-backed  rebels. 
I  am  concerned  over  his  rude,  anti- 
American  statements,  and  the  fact  that 
he  stood  idly  by  while  the  USIA  library 
was  being  burned. 


Nevertheless,  I  shall  support  the  com- 
mittee amendment  because  I  believe  that 
the  President  should  have  the  power  to 
send  aid  to  Nasser,  if  he  takes  a  more 
responsible  "tack,"  and  th#  the  Presi- 
dent should  not  be  without  power  to 
influence  Nasser  to  end  the  menace  in  the 
Middle  East  and  his  quite  im justifiable 
intervention  in  the  Congo.  The  result 
would  ge  greater  insecurity  for  Israel, 
and  a  greater  danger  in  sparking  and 
touching  off  world  war  III. 

Because  the  hour  is  late,  I  shall  curtail 

my  remarks  and  expect  to  speak  more 

extensively   on  this   subject  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     Mr.  President,  I  rise 

to  support  the  committee  amendment. 

In  view  of  the  opinions  which  I  have 
expressed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
the  past,  I  know  that  this  statement  will 
come  as  a  great  surprise  to  many  Sen- 
ators listening  to  me. 

I  realize  the  feelings  that  influence 
not  only  a  great  many  Members  of 
this  body,  but  also  the  feelings  which 
prevailed  in  the  other  House  when  it 
attached  to  the  joint  resolution  the  lan- 
guage which  it  did,  before  it  was  sent 
to  the  Senate. 

First  of  all,  I  recall  that  for  many 
years  I  have  advocated  a  firmer  and 
tougher  line  in  all  our  foreign  relations. 
This  has  been  a  consistent  act,  not  only 
through  committee  work,  but  also  in 
my  votes  in  the  Senate. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  who  spoke  so  very 
well  this  afternoon,  can  testify— as 
other  Senators  can — to  the  fact  that  in 
the  past  year  I  have  supported  most  of 
his  amendments  which  I  thought  would 
add  a  tougher  and  more  realistic  position 
to  our  foreign  policy. 

In  the  year  before  last  six  of  us  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  took  the  floor,  over  a 
series  of  weeks,  and  offered  a  series  of 
proposals  with  respect  to  what  could  be 
done  in  the  Cuban  situation.  Except  for 
one  brief  reply  from  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  we  were  met  by  cold  si- 
lence from  Senators,  from  the  State  De- 
partment, and  from  the  President  him- 
self. 

We  have  offered  many  amendments  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  a  firmer  and 
tougher  line  with  our  allies. 

I  believe  we  must  ask  ourselves.  What 
is  the  primary  and  first  purpose  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States?  I 
was  asked  this  question  by  members  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  and  I  gave  them  this 
answer,  and  received  snickering  laugh- 
ter in  reply.  I  said  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  United  States  is  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  and  freedom  of  the 
people  in  this  country— not  the  peace  and 
freedom  of  anyone  else,  but  the  peace 
and  freedom  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
I  believe  that  the  freedom  of  other 
people  throughout  the  world  contributes 
to  that  peace,  but  the  primary  order  is 
the  preservation  of  our  safety  and  our 
own  peace  and  our  own  freedom. 

The  minority  leader  spoke  at  some 
length  this  afternoon  on  this  subject, 
and  made  a  very  brilliant  speech.  I 
agree  with  his  conclusion,  but  I  do  not 
agree  with  his  reasons.  I  am  through, 
personally,  with  presenting  the  other 


cheek  to  anyone  regardless  of  who  he  is. 
There  is  no  use  going  through  the  list 
of  provocations  which  Nasser  has  incited, 
which  Sukarno  has  incited,  which  Castro 
has  incited,  which  other  people  have  in- 
cited, and  which  we  continue  to  ignore. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming also  said  that  we  should  not  speak 
from  pique.  I  do  not  speak  from  pique 
this  afternoon.  Only  last  week  I  made 
a  very  strong  statement  against  any  aid 
to  Nasser  and  the  United  Arab  Republic 
in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form. 

Something  has  occurred  which  has 
changed  my  mind.  I  wish  to  read  two 
or  three  significant  sentences  from  the 
hearings.  I  read  from  page  96,  from  the 
testimony  of  Under  Secretary  Ball: 

Secretary  Ball.  If  I  may.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  amplify 
this  to  the  committee,  but  I  really  feel  that 
this  Is  the  kind  of  testimony  which  probably 
should  be  heard  In  executive  session. 


Again,  at  page  99  of  the  hearings,  I 
read: 

Secretary  Ball.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
this  In  executive  session.  We  are  quite 
flexible  in  our  approach  to  this  problem. 
What  we  want  to  do  is  to  save  the  President's 
ability  to  deal  with  a  critical  situation. 

The    Secretary    repeated    that    same 
statement  in  two  or  three  other  places, 
I  believe,  in  the  hearings.    This  is  the 
key  to  the  reason  why  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  changed  his  general  opin- 
ion about  this  subject  and  supports  the 
President  today.    What  was  said  in  the 
executive  session,  off  the  record,  we  are 
not  able  to  repeat  here.    I  cannot  tell  my 
constituents.    I  cannot  tell  the  reasons. 
I   do   say   that  they   were   hard   facts. 
These    facts    caused    the   Secretary    of 
State.  Dean  Rusk,  to  appear  before  the 
committees    of    Congress,    and    caused 
Under  Secretary  Ball  to  appear  for  Sec- 
retary Rusk,  in  his  illness,  just  2  days 
ago  before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  to  make  the  appeal  that  he  made 
to  Senators  there.    I  am  sure  that  many 
Senators  felt  in  their  hearts  an  indigna- 
tion  and  a  feeling  of  outrage,  as  I  felt, 
and  many  Senators  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment which  the  committee  has  reported. 
When  do  we  face  up  to  our  responsi- 
bility *>     Let  me  answer  a  part  of  tne 
question  which  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
posed.    I  say  that  we  face  up  to  our  re- 
sponsibility when  we  consider  things  m 
a  long-tenn  range,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
study  and  calm.    I  cannot  go  along  with 
my  friend  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI 
in  his  argument  that  a  cry  of  indignation 
will  be  effective  throughout  the  w^oria. 
A  cry  of  indignation  is  like  a  boy  step- 
ping on  a  thorn.    It  is  instinctive  and 
involuntary,  and  reflects  about  the  same 
high  mental  philosophy. 

What  we  want  and  what  we  need  in 
the  Senate  and  in  Congress  in  general 
is  a  calm,  judicial  determination  of  how 
we  wish  to  influence  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  country  through  legislation. 
Every  one  of  us  will  have  an  opportumty 
to  do  that  when  the  foreign  aid  bill  comes 
before  us  later  in  the  session.  We  shall 
have  another  opportunity  to  do  that 
when  the  appropriation  bill  on  foreign 
aid  comes  before  us.  Therefore,  in  this 
year,  every  Senator  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, at  least  twice,  to  consider  this 
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matter  calmly,  with  a  judicial  aspect,  and 
then  vote  in  a  way  which  will  best  reflect 
his  ideas  and  concept  of  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States. 

I  told  the  committee  the  other  day. 
when  it  was  considering  this  subject, 
that,  as  I  felt  now,  even  though  I  vote 
for  and  support  the  committee  amend- 
ment. I  have  no  intention  of  voting  for 
any  aid  to  the  Arab  Republic  later  in  this 
year  unless  the  action  today,  if  it  should 
occur,  produces  an  amelioration  of  the 
situation  in  the  Near  East. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  the  very  forceful 
and  sound  statement  he  is  making  with 
reference  to  the  testimony  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  heard  it 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
too.  I  heard  the  sound  reasons  that  were 
given.  We  are  not  now  free  to  disclose 
those  points.  I  believe  the  Senator  is 
making  a  wonderful  summary  of  the 
situation  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves. 
For  that  reason  I  voted  as  I  did  in  favor 
of  the  amendment  in  the  committee  and 
shall  vote  for  it  on  the  floor.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  I  always  value  his 
judgment  in  all  these  matters. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
on  his  excellent  persuasive  statement.  I, 
too,  deeply  resent  Mr.  Nasser's  statement 
about  the  United  States.  I  believe  his 
position  and  mine  were  about  the  same 
before  we  had  the  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. Had  I  been  a  Member  of  the  House, 
with  the  information  most  Members  of 
the  House  had.  and  the  only  choice  open 
to  me  between  what  they  voted  for  and 
nothing  at  all,  I  would  have  voted  with 
the  majority  for  their  amendment. 
However,  I  believe  that  the  pending 
amendment  offers  an  alternative  that 
most  Members  of  the  House  who  voted 
for  the  House  amendment  could  accept. 

As  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  said, 
we  shall  have  another  chance  to  review 
this  matter  and  to  write  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  on  an  appropria- 
tions bill,  if  we  must,  and  in  connection 
with  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
and  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill, 
when  we  will  be  appropriating  further 
funds  for  the  food-for-peace  program. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota.  He  is  entirely  cor- 
rect. We  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  that. 

I  wish  to  conclude  my  remarks  very 
shortly.  However.  I  wish  to  make  my 
position  clear  for  my  constituents  and 
for  the  Senate. 

Having  constantly  proposed  a  harder 
and  more  realistic  line  In  international 
affairs,  it  is  indeed  a  change  of  climate  to 
be  voting  as  I  shall,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  way  we  have  been  attacked  by 
Nasser  and  the  things  he  is  doing,  which 
it  would  serve  no  purpose  to  repeat  now. 


As  we  now  stand.  I  would  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  in  all  that  he 
has  said  about  the  vacillation,  the  weak- 
ness, and  the  deviation  of  the  State  De- 
partment. They  have  caused  all  of  us 
worry.  The  concern  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  mine.  too.  When  we  author- 
ize the  money  requested,  regardless  of 
what  we  insert  in  the  joint  resolution, 
the  State  Department  will  continue 
blithely  down  the  same  primrose  path 
that  it  has  pursued  too  often  in  the  past. 

Yet  I  have  changed  my  basic  position 
in  relation  to  the  one  amendment  pro- 
posed. When  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  comes  to  that  committee  and  in 
executive  session  says  to  the  committee, 
"This  is  in  the  national  interest" — and 
I  refer  specifically  to  the  statement  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  a  few 
moments  ago  when  he  stated  that  Mr. 
Ball  was  asked  if  this  was  the  position 
of  the  President  and  he  told  him  in  sub- 
stance, "Yes" — I  would  not  be  in  this 
room  if  the  President  did  not  so  regard 
it. 

As  an  American,  knowing  the  volatile 
situation  in  the  Near  East  and  knowing 
that  it  is  at  the  boiling  point  and  that  it 
can  boil  over  any  time ;  knowing  what  the 
situation  is  in  Africa;  knowing  the  sig- 
nificance of  Egypt  to  the  situation  in  the 
Congo;  knowing  the  significance  of  Egypt 
to  the  relationships  of  Yemen  and  other 
places  in  the  Near  East.  I  could  not  avoid 
supporting  the  President  in  the  present 
instance.  As  I  look  at  it  today,  if  I  did 
not  support  the  President  in  the  present 
instance,  in  effect.  I  would  have  to  say. 
in  my  own  mind,  "I  do  not  believe  Ball 
and  I  would  not  believe  Dean  Rusk  if  he 
were  here,  either,  and  if  the  President 
were  here,  I  would  not  believe  him, 
either." 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  say  that. 
I  cannot  say  that,  because  the  President 
is  the  shaper  and  the  implementer  of  our 
foreign  policy.  When  those  men  come  to 
us  and  in  an  executive  session  tell  us 
facts  which  justify  their  position  that  it 
is  in  the  national  interest,  and  that  if  the 
President  finds  it  in  the  national  interest, 
we  might  utilize  this,  then  in  all  con- 
science I  must,  in  this  instance,  support 
the  President.  I  can  see  no  other  course 
if  I  am  to  keep  faith  with  the  oath  of  my 
office. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is  making  a  very  sound  and  sensible 
statement.  I  find  myself  virtually  in  the 
same  position  in  which  he  finds  himself. 
I  for  one  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
Members  of  the  House  who  voted  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  did  with  the  in- 
formation that  they  then  had,  so  that 
this  subject  could  be  brought  over  to  us 
for  more  serious  consideration. 

We  have  now  had  several  meetings  in 
executive  session.  We  have  been  pro- 
vided with  reasons  which  are  rather  per- 
suasive, but  which  cannot  be  discussed 
publicly. 

The  thing  that  impels  me  to  vote  to 
sustain  the  committee  position,  as  I  did 
in  the  committee,  is  the  fact  that  this 
proposal  is  now  our  only  opportunity  to 


improve  our  relationships  with  Nasser  to 
get  him  to  improve  his  activities  vis-a- 
vis the  Congo  and  some  of  his  neighbors 
in  that  area.  It  is  an  opportunity  we 
should  not  fumble  by  rapid  actions  or  by 
apologetic  bargaining.  By  tough  bar- 
gaining  we  can  improve  the  relationships. 
By  accepting  the  action  of  the  House 
and  summarily  cutting  off  the  aid,  it  la 
true  we  would  reprimand  Nasser.  But 
we  would  also  close  the  door  on  any  op- 
portunity for  negotiation  or  improve- 
ments. I  would  like  to  keep  open  any 
opportunity  that  we  have  for  progress  in 
this  troubled  and  explosive  area  of  the 
world. 

After  the  conference  adopts  the  pro- 
posed language,  I  intend  in  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  in- 
terrogate Mr.  Rusk,  Mr.  Ball,  or  whoever 
shows  up  in  due  course.  I  shall  ask. 
"What  did  you  do  about  that  $20  mil- 
lion? What  would  you  do  about  the 
remaining  amount  of  money  which  Is 
available — $37  million,  I  believe,  in  toto? 
What  kind  of  deal  did  you  drive?  What 
kind  of  bargain  did  you  make?  What 
beneficial  results  have  you  won  for 
America?" 

If  they  come  to  us  and  say  that  they 
fell  on  their  faces  and  received  no  con- 
cessions, but  they  still  made  available 
these  grains,  it  will  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult for  them  again  to  induce  the  Con- 
gress to  go  along  with  what  seems  to  me 
a  reasonable  proposal  in  the  present 
troublesome  instance. 

This  is  not  the  end  of  the  ball  game. 
This  issue  will  be  coming  up  time  and 
time  again.  The  House  will  pass  similar 
reservations.  If  it  does  not,  I  am  sure 
the  Senate  will,  if  in  fact  we  continue  to 
give  aid  to  people  who  repudiate  us,  re- 
ject us,  insult  us,  and  undermine  us. 
The  proposal  is  a  good  laboratory  for  us. 
How  good  are  our  bargainers  in  the  State 
Department?  What  will  they  do  now 
that  they  have  been  given  this  oppor- 
tunity? Will  they  come  through  and 
insist  upon  some  concessions  from  Nasser 
or  will  they  deny  Nasser  any  further  aid? 
Or — worst  of  all — will  they  continue  the 
aid  and  win  no  concessions  from  Nasser? 

It  is  not  a  very  expensive  venture 
insofar  as  our  international  expenditures 
are  concerned.  It  is  a  rather  easy  way  to 
find  out  in  the  laboratory  of  life  whether 
or  not  the  State  Department  and  the 
President  follow  through  with  the  assur- 
ances that  they  have  made  to  us. 

I  shall  vote  to  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  I  devoutly  hope  that  they  will 
be  successful. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
His  observations  are  very  timely  and 
helpful.  My  position  is  exactly  the  same 
as  his.  Had  I  been  voting  at  the  time 
the  House  did  with  the  information  that 
they  had,  I  would  have  voted  the  way 
they  did.  If  I  had  had  to  vote  before 
Secretary  Ball  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee the  other  day  in  executive  session. 
I  would  have  voted  again  with  the  House 
position.  But,  as  I  have  explained,  I  can- 
not in  conscience  and  as  I  see  my  own 
duty — and  I  do  not  cast  any  reflection 
upon  the  position  or  the  views  that  any 
other  Senator  has — after  listening  to 
that,  and  after  listening  to  those  repre- 
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sentations.  I  can  do  nothing  else  but 
support  the  committee  amendment,  for 
which  I  voted  in  committee. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
vote  to  sustain  the  committee  amend- 
ment. I  have  one  chief  reason  for  doing 
so  The  question  is,  whether  in  this  first 
test  in  the  first  full  term  of  President 
Johnson,  the  Congress  shall  deny  him 
the  authority  to  negotiate  and  to  exert 
all  the  authority  of  the  President  with 
respect  to  the  sensitive  situation  in 
Egypt.  I  believe  that  he  should  have 
that  opportunity.  Therefore,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  committee  amendment. 

Nevertheless,  I  doubt  very  much  that 
our  action  today  will  settle  very  much. 
We  have  voted  upon  similar  situations 
in  past  years.  I  am  afraid  that  when 
the  foreign  aid  bill  comes  to  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  this  year,  we  will  be  voting 
again  upon  aid  to  Egypt,  Indonesia,  and 
similar  situations.  I  believe  a  much 
deeper  question  is  involved.  We  are  in 
this  sori-y  situation  today,  because  suc- 
ceeding administrations,  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  have  failed  to 
establish  any  consistent  aid  policies,  and 
we  have  lost  control  of  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

I  have  no  simple  remedy.  Our  concept 
of  foreign  aid  has  changed.  At  its  be- 
ginning, foreign  aid  was  designed  to  help 
countries  establish  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural strength  which  would  in  time, 
raise  the  living  standards  of  their  peo- 
ples. We  know  that  much  of  our  foreign 
aid  has  been  wasted,  and  that  it  has  not 
contributed  greatly  to  solid  economic 
development.  We  know  also,  as  in  this 
situation,  our  aid  is  provided  to  countries 
which  devote  their  needed  resources  to 
aggressive  purposes.  Our  basic  purpose 
is  to  help  independent  countries  remain 
free  and  sovereign,  that  they  may  con- 
tribute to  freedom  and  security,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  United  States.  But  our 
aid  has  been  turned  against  our  basic 
interests  by  some  countries. 

I  do  not  believe,  as  some  have  testified, 
that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
country  to  continue  to  make  it  possible 
for  countries  to  offend  our  basic  pur- 
poses, by  providing  aid  to  them. 

This  afternoon,  it  has  been  said  that 
when  we  work  upon  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
we  shall  be  able  to  evolve  a  new  program, 
or  correct  the  mistakes  of  the  present 
program.  I  doubt  it  very  much.  I  think 
it  likely  that  we  will  be  voting  again 
whether  to  give  aid  to  Egypt  or  Indo- 
nesia, and  upon  the  same  issues  before 
us  today.  But  I  hope  very  much  that 
we  shall  maintain  today  the  authority 
of  the  President.  I  have  come  to  believe 
that  the  only  way  we  can  recapture  con- 
trol of  our  own  foreign  aid  program,  or 
the  chief  way.  is  by  the  initiative  and 
action  of  the  Executive.  The  President, 
as  he  starts  on  a  new  term,  has  now  a 
better  opportunity  to  correct  our  foreign 
aid  program  and  make  it  effective,  than 
he  will  ever  have.  Countries  over  the 
world  are  looking  toward  him.  They 
wonder  what  his  policies  will  be.  He  has 
unusual  authority  and  power  to  correct 
the  foreign  aid  program,  and  I  believe 
that  he  will  do  so.  I  would  hope  that 
our  programs  would  be  reviewed  and 
assessed  in  every  country,  as  I  have 
urged  for  years,  as  the  Senator  from 


Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  has  said  for  years, 
and  as  the  Congress  voted  2  years  ago 
on  my  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
I  would  hope  that  the  President  would 
establish  policies  that  would  be  applica- 
ble to  every  country;  that  our  economic 
aid  would  not  be  continued  unless  used 
effectively;  and  that  we  should  not  give 
economic  aid  to  countries  which  used  it 
to  supplement  their  resources  for  aggres- 
sion. 

I  propose  a  way  to  reestablish  con- 
sistent policies,  and  recapture  control  of 
our  foreign  aid.  I  would  like  for  the 
President  to  announce,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress,  that  for  the  year 
1965,  or  any  part  of  it,  that  the  United 
States  does  not  intend  to  make  available 
any  economic  aid  to  any  country  except 
for  humanitarian  reasons,  until  he  had 
reviewed  and  assessed  our  program  and 
until  policies  were  laid  down  applicable 
to  all  countries. 

I  have  written  the  President  and  sug- 
gested that  he  do  this. 

The  reasons  why  I  think  it  would  be 
an  effective  plan  are  as  follows:  It  would 
give  the  executive  an  opportunity,  in 
consultation  with  Members  of  Congress 
and  committees  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility, to  develop  a  program  and 
policies  which  would  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses we  want  carried  out,  beneficial  to 
the  countries  we  help,  and  to  the  United 
States,  and  fair  to  our  taxpayers.        _ 

Also,  if  it  were  to  deny  aid  to  all  coun- 
tries for  a  time,  it  could  not  be  said  that 
we  were  punishing  or  favoring  a  specific 
country. 

Third,  if  aid  were  discontinued  for  a 
time,  countries  wanting  aid  would  have 
to  come  to  us,  openly  and  fairly,  on  the 
terms  of  our  policies. 

Today,  after  having  received  aid  for 
years,  if  it  is  suggested  to  some  countries 
that  it  should  be  made  more  effective, 
they  answer  by  saying,  "You  are  putting 
strings  on  our  aid."  If  we  suggest  to  Mr. 
Nasser  "You  should  stop  certain  actions; 
otherwise  we  cannot  give  you  aid,"  he 
replies,  "you  are  interfering  with  the 
policies  of  our  country." 

Some  others  give  the  impression  that 
if  we  do  not  give  them  aid,  they  will  go 
to  Russia.  I  would  say,  "Go  to  Russia." 
In  effect,  the  program  has  become  their 
aid  program,  not  ours,  used  by  them  for 
their  purposes. 

I  have  voted  for  foreign  aid  since  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate:  but 
since  I  had  the  opportunity  to  observe 
its  application  in  one  country — India — 
when  I  was  there  as  Ambassador  for 
more  than  a  year,  I  knew  that  the  pro- 
gram ought  to  be  strengthened  and  its 
defects  corrected. 

In  all  those  years,  I  have  urged  that 
certain  steps  be  taken  to  make  the  aid 
program  more  effective.  I  have  not  been 
wholly  successful.  Today  we  have  come 
to  a  climax,  to  the  point  where  we  know 
that  something  must  be  done.  The  most 
important  thing  to  understand  is  that 
we  have  lost  control  of  the  foreign  aid 
program — the  program  of  the  United 
States. 

I  shall  vote  to  give  the  President  this 
authority,  which  I  think  he  deserves;  but 
I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  he  will 
use  this  time  to  review  and  reassess  the 


entire  program  and  place  it  in  its  original 
concept.    I  believe  he  should  discontinue 
the  program  for  a  time — for  a  year,  if 
necessary — to  develop  the  proper  policies 
consistent  with  the  interests  and  good 
purposes  of  the  United  States — that  it 
may  again  become  an  effective  foreign 
aid  program  of  the  United  States  and  its 
people,  and  that  it  will  be  genuinely  help- 
ful to  recipients.    It  is  the  program  of 
the  United  States,  and  not  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  it  must  not  be  the  program  of 
countries  which  turn  our  aid  against  the 
interests  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  briefly? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,   I 
have  discussed   with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  the  schedule  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening.    The  minority 
leader  is  momentarily  absent  from  the 
Chamber,  but  I  feel  that  I  should  make 
an  announcement,  and  I  do  so  with  his 
approval  and.  I  believe,  with  the  approval 
of  most  Senators  now  in  the  Chamber. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  session  for  some 
time  yet  this  evening.  I  hope  it  can  dis- 
pose of  this  amendment  shortly,  one  way 
or  the  other,  and  then  take  up  the  Mundt 
proposal  and,  if  possible,  come  to  a  final 
vote  on  the  joint  resolution  itself. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.   I  assume  that  the  dis- 
tinguished leader,  in  referring  to  "this 
amendment."    meant    both    the    Miller 
amendment  and  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic amendment,  to  which  it  is  addressed. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes.  indeed. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President.  I  give 
deep  faith  to  the  argimients  that  have 
been  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota   [Mr.  Young],  and  other 
Senators,  urging  that  we  accept  the  pro- 
posal made  by  the  Committee  on  Ap 
propriations. 

For  the  past  several  years,  I  have  been 
hoping  that  better  treatment  of  our 
country  would  come  from  those  who 
have  been  the  recipients  of  our  gen- 
erosity. 

I  have  subscribed  to  the  policy  of  turn- 
ing the  right  cheek  after  I  have  been 
smitten  upon  the  left.  I  have  done  so 
with  a  great  deal  of  contentment  within 
my  own  conscience.  But,  as  time  passes, 
I  have  concluded  that  this  submission  to 
attacks  by  those  whom  we  have  helped 
has  not  contributed  to  our  character  or 
our  security.  Suffering  abuses  has  not 
helped  our  image  among  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

When  we  have  allowed  our  enemies 
and  our  friends  to  expropriate  property 
without  protest,  we  have  witnessed  an 
advance  of  expropriation  by  other  coun- 
tries. When  we  have  continued  to  give 
aid  to  those  who  have  spat  upon  our 
flag,  burned  our  embassies,  torn  down 
our  libraries,  attacked  us  with  the  epi- 
thet we  were  an  imperialistic  nation,  and 
sought  to  create  disturbances  in  coun- 
tries where  we  were  attempting  to  bring 
tranquillity,  we  found  that  instead  of 
our  position  growing  better,  it  grew 
worse. 
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I  do  not  want  to  approach  the  Issue 
of  Nasser  on  any  basis  except  what  I  be- 
Ueve  Is  in  the  best  interest  of  our  coun- 
try. And.  approaching  it  from  that 
standpoint.  I  know  that  when  Nasser 
went  into  Yemen,  he  followed  a  course 
that  was  inimical  to  the  security  of  our 
Nation.  I  know  that  when  he  granted 
that  his  nation  should  be  the  vehicle  and 
the  corridor  for  creating  disturbances  in 
the  Congo,  he  was  not  helping  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  I  know  that 
when,  at  the  Belgrade  conference  of  the 
nonalined  neutral  nations  of  the  world, 
word  was  received  by  those  in  attend- 
ance— which  included  Nasser — that  Red 
Russia  had  broken  its  agreement  about 
the  nonuse  of  nuclear  tests,  no  word 
of  protest  came  from  Nasser,  or  any  of 
the  other  so-called  neutral  nations  in 
attendance. 

The  principal  objective  of  our  course 
should  be  the  establishment  of  an  image 
of  the  character  of  our  country.  We 
cannot  be  exhibited  around  the  world  as 
being  spineless  and  absolutely  devoid  of 
what  the  ordinary  individual  would 
claim  to  be  character.  By  the  use  of  the 
word  "character,"  I  mean  that  we  should 
say,  "We  shall  give  you  help  with  respect 
to  your  need  for  food.  We  will  not  op- 
pose you  in  your  efforts  to  develop  your 
nation  in  conformity  with  what  you 
think  is  right.  We  will  tolerate  your  at- 
tacks and  yoiar  abuses  up  to  a  certain 
point.  But.  when  that  point  has  been 
reached,  our  character  demands  that  we 
discontinue  the  sufferance  of  the  attacks 
which  you  have  made  upon  us." 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  spoke 
today  about  a  forfeiture  or  an  abdication 
of  the  powers  of  Congress,  as  contained 
in  the  language  which  states  that  if  the 
President  determines  that  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  country,  he  may  grant  this 
aid.  I  subscribe  to  what  he  said.  But, 
I  point  out  that  that  principle  should  not 
be  applied  only  to  Nasser.  It  should  be 
applied  to  the  Communist  countries  of 
the  world.  It  is  not  being  applied  to 
them. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
yield  in  a  moment. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  boring  to  my 
associates,  but  there  has  developed  a 
new  philosophy  in  the  foreign  relations 
of  our  country. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  listen  to  what 
I  say.  We  shall  be  hearing  more  and 
more  of  the  theory  that  there  is  no  Com- 
munist country  in  the  world.  I  repeat 
that.  We  shall  be  hearing  more  and 
more  from  persons  in  high,  responsible 
positions  that  there  is  no  Communist 
country  in  the  world.  That  will  be  said 
to  us  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
statutes  on  the  books  which  identify  cer- 
tain countries  as  Communist  countries. 

I  want  to  adopt  a  uniform  principle 
that  will  apply  to  Nasser  and  to  the  Com- 
munist countries,  concerning  this  dis- 
pensation and  exculpation  of  abuses 
which  they  have  perpetrated  upon  us, 
through  the  President  saying,  "It  is  in 
the  interest  of  our  country  to  grant  aid." 
If  we  are  to  do  that,  let  the  program 
be  imiform. 

I  yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  laboring  under  the 
misapprehension  that  it  is  the  belief  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  that  the 
principle  he  argued  for  today  in  respect 
to  uniform  application  should  not  be 
applied,  let  me  disabuse  him  of  that  im- 
pression. 

Let  me  say  also  that  when  we  aid 
Nasser,  we  are  aiding  communism.  Let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves  about  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  yet  stated  what  my  position  on  the 
bill  is. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  committee 
recommendation.  I  shall  do  so  because 
I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  establish  the  image  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  that  our  flag  shall  not 
be  torn  down,  that  our  property  shall 
not  be  burned,  that  we  shall  not  suffer 
under  the  claim  that  we  are  an  im- 
perialistic nation  which  wants  to  ex- 
ploit the  people  of  the  world,  that  we 
shall  not  allow  our  enemies  to  be  aided 
and  our  good  purposes  to  be  ignored. 

The  past  15  years  have  demonstrated 
that  that  policy  does  not  work.  We  are 
growing  weaker  and  weaker  everywhere 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  about  my  amendment. 
What  we  have  been  talking  about  for 
the  past  2  hours  is  what  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

The  committee  amendment  provides: 

That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall 
be  used  during  the  fiscal  year  1965  to  finance 
the  export  of  any  agricultural  commodity  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  I  of  such  act,  except  when  such 
exports  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  sales 
agreement  entered  into  October  8,  1962,  as 
amended,  and  If  the  President  determines 
that  the  financing  of  such  exports  is  in  the 
national  interest. 

The  action  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives makes  it  very  clear  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  House,  in 
a  bipartisan  vote,  do  not  believe  that  it 
is  in  the  national  interest  at  all;  and 
they  do  not  want  anybody  else  to  decide 
that  question,  either,  except  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

That  is  a  pretty  severe  position  to  take, 
but  it  is  warranted  by  what  has  taken 
place.  First  of  all,  I  would  be  shocked 
if  any  Member  of  the  Senate  would  say 
that  it  is  in  the  national  interest,  as  of 
now,  to  go  forward  with  $37  million  more 
of  foreign  aid  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. It  is  about  time  for  us  to  show 
some  self-respect  as  a  nation.  The  in- 
temperate language  that  has  been  used 
by  the  leader  of  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
Uc,  the  anti-U.S.  propaganda  which  has 
been  delivered  over  various  means  of 
communication  in  the  Middle  East  con- 
trolled by  the  goverrmient,  and  the 
burning  of  our  library  are  only  a  few 
of  the  instances  which  have  impinged 
upon  the  respect  of  the  United  States. 

Our  security  is  involved,  and  I  say  this 
with  all  respect  to  my  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts, because  the  confidence  of  other 
nations  of  the  world  is  involved,  or  their 
respect,  not  only  for  the  strength  of  the 
United  States,  but  for  the  willingness  of 
the  United  States  to  use  its  strength. 


I  do  not  need  to  point  out  that  we  are 
reading  all  too  frequently  statements 
made  by  Communist  leaders,  particu- 
larly Mao  Tse-tung,  to  the  effect  that 
the  United  States  is  a  paper  tiger. 
Smaller  nations,  particularly  to  the 
south  of  us,  are  very  perceptive.  Many 
of  them  are  worried  about  whether  or 
not  we  are  indeed  a  paper  tiger.  If  we 
are  not  willing  to  stand  up  against  a 
situation  which  exists  in  the  Middle 
East  with  respect  to  our  foreign  aid, 
then  how,  they  will  wonder,  can  we  pos- 
sibly stand  up  to  situations  which  are 
much  worse,  including  the  one  in  South 
Vietnam. 

There  is  more  involved  than  merely 
the  self-respect  and  security  of  the 
United  States.  The  United  Nations  is 
very  much  involved.  We  say,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  national  policy  and  national  in- 
terest, that  we  are  for  the  United  Na- 
tions and  that  we  support  the  United 
Nations.  Yet  we  are  giving  aid  to  a 
country  which  has  gone  contrary  to 
United  Nations  policies  through  its  ag- 
gression in  Yemen,  through  its  support 
of  the  rebels  in  the  Congo,  and  through 
its  persistent  delinquency  in  the  pay- 
ment of  dues  and  assessments  to  the 
United  Nations. 

As  of  December  31,  1964,  the  United 
Arab  Republic  was  delinquent  to  the 
extent  of  $374,322  in  dues  and  assess- 
ments to  the  United  Nations. 

This,  Mr.  President,  after  $700  mil- 
lion of  foreign  aid  from  the  United 
States,  which,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  pointed  out,  has  been  what  we 
have  contributed  since  our  foreign  aid 
program  began. 

It  is  about  time  for  us  to  face  up  to 
the  fact  that,  in  determining  the  na- 
tional interest,  the  Congress  has  a  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  not  for  us  to  slough 
off  that  responsibility  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  There  are 
certain  areas  where  the  executive  branch 
probably  has  more  of  a  responsibility  in 
determining  the  national  interest  than 
does  the  Congress.  This  should  be  done 
on  a  partnership  basis,  if  at  all  possible. 

During  the  past  few  years.  Congress 
has  gone  far  more  than  half  way  in 
allowing  the  executive  branch  to  deter- 
mine what  is  and  what  is  not  in  the 
national  interest.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  have  gone  as  far  as  we  have  gone. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  look 
to  their  representatives  in  the  Congress 
to  declare  what  is  and  what  is  not  in  the 
national  interest,  especially  when  our 
self-respect  and  national  security  are 
involved. 

I  point  out  that  we  are  not  involved  in 
reneging  on  any  agreement.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JAVITS],  made  an  excellent  statement  on 
this  point.  I  should  like  to  amplify  to 
some  extent  what  he  had  to  say  about  it. 

On  page  89  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  the 
supplemental  appropriations  for  certain 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, 1965,  it  is  indicated  that  there  are 
$37  million  in  purchase  authorizations 
which  have  not  been  issued. 

On  page  81  of  that  same  document 
there  is  set  forth  the  agreement  itself. 
The  very  first  paragraph  of  the  agree- 
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mpnt  reads  that  subject  to  the  issuance 
hv  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  purchase  authorizations,  certain 
things  will  be  done.  Since  these  pur- 
chase authorizations  have  not  yet  been 
issued  they  are  subject  to  issuance,  and 
the  contracts  are  based  upon  their  is- 
suance. If  they  are  not  issued,  there 
is  no  contract,  or  at  least  the  contract  is 
terminated  in  line  with  the  very  terms  of 
the  contract. 

Also  on  page  89  of  the  same  hearings, 
it  is  indicated  that  some  S30  million  more 
is  involved,  namely,  purchase  authoriza- 
tions of  $30  million  which  have  been 

issued.  .    , 

The  committee  amendment  is  not  clear 
on  this  point.  I  understand  that  the 
State  Department  thinks  the  $30  million 
for  which  purchase  authorizations  have 
already  been  issued  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  committee  amendment, 
and  that  only  the  $37  million  for  which 
purchase  authorizations  have  not  been 
issued  would  be  affected. 

1  am  willing  to  abide  by  that  interpre- 
tation So  wliat  we  are  really  talking 
about  is  $37  million,  for  which  clear .y  no 
purchase  authorizations  have  been  is- 
sued, which  would  be  within  the  express 
terms  of  the  contract. 

A  further  item  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  in  connec- 
tion with  the  alleged  "reneging"  of  our 
agreement.  . 

On  page  88  of  the  hearings,  in  a  letter 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Holland],  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  set  forth  a  memorandum  re- 
garding the  current  status  of  the  agree- 
ment with  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
On  page  89  it  is  stated: 

All  purchase  authorizations  which  have 
been  issued  are  by  their  terms  expressly  made 
subject  to  the  provision  of  the  regulations 
under  which  they  are  issued.  These  regula- 
tions reserve  the  right  "at  any  time"  and 
"for  any  reason  or  cause  whatsoever"  to  re- 
voke any  purchase  authorization  and  termi- 
nate deliveries  thereunder. 

I  suggest  that  the  argument  of  any- 
one who  would  impute  to  the  Senate  a 
reneging  of  an  agreement  or  the  em- 
barrassment of  our  officials  who  may 
have  negotiated  this  agreement  is  not 
well  placed  at  all. 

It  is  said,  also,  that  the  committee 
amendment  represents  the  only  chance 
for  any  leverage  or  bargaining  power 
with  the  United  Arab  Republic.  I  sub- 
mit my  amendment  gives  us  another 
chance,  because  my  amendment  does 
this.   It  states,  in  effect: 

Go  ahead  and  negotiate  with  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  but  let  it  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  negotiations 
are  subject  to  final  aproval  by  Congress. 
We  have  not  slammed  the  door  shut,  as  is 
now  the  case  with  the  action  taken  by 
the  House.  There  is  still  a  card  left  in 
the  deck,  so  to  speak,  for  negotiating  and 
bargaining  purposes.  But.  when  and  if 
a  negotiation  takes  place  with  the  $37 
million,  then  Congress  will  take  a  look  at 
it  and  will  have  to  approve  it. 

We  shall  have  2,  3,  or  possibly  4  months 
to  see  how  things  go,  with  respect  to 
the  attitudes  and  actions  of  the  Umted 
Arab  Republic.    It  would  be  hoped  that 

2  or  3  months  from  now.  if  an  agree- 
ment is  negotiated   regarding   the   $37 


million.  Congress  could  wholeheartedly 
support  the  agreement;  because,  in  the 
meantime,  the  United  Arab  RepubUc 
will  have  shown  itself  to  be  a  good,  up- 
right citizen— in  fact,  a  free  nation,  and 
a  good  member  of  the  United  Nations. 
But,  if  it  has  not,  then  Congress,  nat- 
urally, would  not  be  expected  to  approve 
the  agreement. 

One  final  argument.  On  several  oc- 
casions I  have  heard  mentioned  the  im- 
portance of  comity  between  the  two 
Houses.  This  is  a  perfect  time  to  pre- 
serve comity  between  the  two  Houses. 
The  204  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  voted  for  the  House 
amendment  did  not  do  so  lightly.  They 
did  not  do  so  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment. Those  Members  of  the  House  have 
seen  what  has  happened.  They  have 
done  their  homework.  It  will  be  dif- 
ficult, I  believe,  for  any  of  them  to  change 
their  minds  on  the  subject.  If  the  Sen- 
ate comes  along  and  destroys  that 
amendment  completely.  I  believe  that 
the  comity  between  the  two  Houses  will 
be  threatened. 

My  amendment  offers  a  middle  way. 
It  still  keeps  a  string  on  the  $37  million. 
I  would  be  hopeful  that  the  House  would 
go  along  with  that  amendment,  but  I 
would  be  pessimistic  that  the  House 
would  acquiesce  in  the  amendment  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  if  that  pre- 
vails. .  , ,  _ 
Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield,  i 
understand  that  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  wishes  to 
respond,  and  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  him 
at  this  time. 

Mr   HOLLAND.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  have  had  Uttle  to 
say  today,  although  I  have  been  assigned 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  handle  the  bill. 

This  particular  amendment,  which  we 
have  been  arguing  about  for  more  than 
6  hours,  relates  to  only  2  percent  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  joint  resolution. 
The  joint  resolution  relates  to  the  im- 
portant and  vital  functioning  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  three  fields— 
which  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  at  this 
time  because  everyone  should  know- 
about  them;  but  they  relate  to  the  very 
bones  and  sinews  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
gram of  the  Nation. 

Therefore,  I  have  had  little  to  say, 
after  6  hours  or  more  of  debate  spent  on 
the  subject,  and  after  we  approved  the 
amount  which  is  involved— and  it  is 
a  big  amount.  $1,600  million— after  we 
adopted  the  other  two  amendments  and 
got  down  to  the  discussion  of  this  httle 
amendment  which  relates  to  Egypt. 

With  all  due  respect  and  much  affec- 
tion for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  let  me  say  that  I  be- 
lieve that  his  amendment  would  leave 
us  in  a  very  unfortunate  position.  It 
would  make  it  look  as  though  the  Senate 
thought  that  the  Constitution  permitted 
Congress  to  have  the  last  word  on  a  mat- 
ter such  as  foreign  policy.  The  Congress 
does  not  have  that  authority  under  the 
Constitution.  That  is  a  poUcy  so^;ell 
settled,  and  a  phUosophy  so  well  fixed. 


that  there  is  no  way  in  the  world  for  the 
Senate  to  change  it. 

I  am  sure  that  this  amendment  was 
drawn  rather  impulsively  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.    I  so  regard  it. 

The  amendment  as  drawn  retains  the 
wording  of  the  House  provision,  and  then 
adds  these  words,  which  were  in  the 
committee  amendments — 

Except  when  such  exports  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  sales  agreement  entered 
Into  October  8,  1962.  as  amended. 

Then  it  completes  the  amendment  with 
these  words  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]— 

And  are  approved  by  the  Congress. 

This  means  that  he  would  provide,  if 
his  amendment  were  adopted,  that  re- 
gardless of  negotiations,  regardless  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  under  it.  Con- 
gress would  undertake  the  responsibiUty 
of  asserting  the  last  word  in  the  matter 
of  international  policy  and  administra- 
tion. . 

I  rarely  move  to  lay  a  motion  on  ine 
table  and  am  not  going  to  do  so  in  this 
instance  if  it  is  possible  to  obtain  an 
immediate  vote.  I  know  that  Senators 
wish  to  go  home.  I  would  hope  that 
Senators  will  permit  a  vote  to  be  taken 
on  this  particular  amendment.  If  that 
can  be  done,  I  shall  be  glad  not  to  make 
a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table .  .^     , , 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  respond  briefly  to  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 
and  emphasize  that  the  amendment  was 
not  impulsively  drawn. 

The  substance  of  the  amendment  was 
discussed  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
when  he  was  in  the  Senate  committee 
last  week.  I  regret  that  his  iUness  ap- 
parently prevented  following  up  on  his 
assurance  that  he  would  have  to  look 

into  it. 

Second,  with  respect  to  the  constitu- 
tional argument.  I  believe  that  if  the 
Senator  would  push  his  argument  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  we  might  say  that 
Congress  is  not  even  permitted  to  act  on 
the  appropriations  bill.  I  beUeve  that 
Congress  has  that  permission.  I  be- 
lieve that  Congress  has  the  last  word 
with  respect  to  foreign  relations  insofar 
as  Pubhc  Law  480  is  concerned,  and  in- 
sofar as  the  appropriations  thereunder 
are  concerned.  Congress  itself  enacted 
PubUc  Law  480.  If  Congress  can  ex- 
tend authority  under  PubUc  Law  480,  it 
can  also  withdraw  authority  in  whole  or 
in  part.  That  is  all  my  amendment  does. 
It  would  withdraw  authority  with  re- 
spect to  only  a  very  small  but  a  very 
important  part. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  this  debate  wiU 
not  go  off  into  a  constitutional  argument. 
I  respect  mv  very  dear  friend  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  but  I  do 
not  beheve  that  his  argument  would 
stand  up,  if  he  would  carry  it  to  its 
logical  conclusion. 

In  any  event.  I  do  not  wish  to  dela^- 
the  Senate  anj-  longer.  I  hope  that  we 
may  vote  on  the  amendment. 

NEED  TO  PRESERVE  PRESroEICTS  FOREIGN   POLICT 
POWER    IN    EGYPT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  language  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  Senate  has 
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approved  to  give  the  President  discretion 
in  carrying  out  the  agreement  to  sell 
surplus  agricultural  eonunodities  to 
Egypt. 

Mr.  President.  I  tun  concerned,  ivs  I 
know  all  the  American  people  are  con- 
cerned, over  the  recent  actions  of  Egypt's 
President  Na.^er.  The  shipping  of  arms 
to  the  Coi\go  to  inilame  a  murderous 
civil  war,  as  well  jvs  such  prior  activities 
as  shipping  weapons  to  Cyprus  and 
maintaining  a  military  force  in  Yemen, 
are  clearly  not  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  peace,  in  the  critical 
areas  of  the  Middle  East  and  Africa. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  we  must  be 
realistic  about  this  matter.  Is  it  con- 
ceivable to  anyone  that  the  cutting  off 
of  $37  million  of  foodstuffs  sales  is  going 
to  cause  a  shift  in  Nasser's  attitudes? 
Can  we  seriously  expect  that  by  cutting 
off  these  sales  for  the  next  6  months  we 
would  convince  Nasser  to  reverse  his  pol- 
icies in  these  areas,  throw  his  arms 
around  the  American  Ambassador  and 
promise  never  to  threaten  American  in- 
terests again? 

Mr.  President,  these  very  questions  are 
ridiculous,  for  it  must  be  quite  clear  that 
the  actions  we  take  today  will  not  have 
any  constructive  effect  on  Nasser's  poli- 
cies. On  the  contrary,  if  it  has  any  ef- 
fect at  all,  it  will  tempt  Nasser  to  under- 
take still  more  destructive  policies 
which  in  the  long  run  will  help  neither 
the  United  States  nor  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  It  is  hardly  becoming  for  a 
great  power  like  the  United  States  to  act 
from  sheer  spite,  without  any  hope  of  ac- 
complishing what  we  seek  to  accomplish, 
and  with  a  real  danger  of  deliberately 
worsening  relations  with  an  important 
foreign  country  merely  out  of  anger  or 
intemperance. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  written  by 
John  S.  Badeau,  former  American  Am- 
bassador to  Egypt,  in  the  latest  issue  of 
Foreign  Affairs  puts  the  whole  question 
of  American-Egyptian  relations  in  a  ra- 
tional perspective.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
"crisis  of  confidence"  between  the 
United  States  and  Egypt.  There  are 
real  differences  in  the  policies  of  both 
countries,  yet  by  and  large  both  the 
United  States  and  President  Nasser's 
government  have  a  number  of  common 
interests  and  both  have  far  more  to  gain 
than  to  lose  by  maintaining  moderately 
good  relations.  Ambassador  Badeau 
points  out  very  cogently  that  from  the 
Egyptian  point  of  view  American  policy 
in  the  Middle  East  has  been  inconsistent. 
In  his  words: 

American  foreign  policy  toward  Egypt  has 
been  so  erratic  largely  because  Americans — 
like  Egyptians — react  rather  than  act.  They 
do  not  recognize  that  it  is  possible  for  two 
countries  to  oppose  each  other  on  specific 
Issues  while  maintaining  a  continuing  and 
mutually  profitable  relation.  It  is  too  often 
an  "all  or  nothing"  policy.  Either  American 
wheat  buys  Egyptian  compliance  to  an 
American  viewpoint,  or  there  will  be  no 
American  wheat.  This  assumes  that  the  ob- 
ject of  American  aid  is  to  "bring  Egypt  to 
heel."  and  that  when  this  falls  the  only 
alternative  Is  pressure  totally  to  stop  the  aid 
program.  This  seldom  works,  and  particular- 
ly it  does  not  work  with  President  Nasser. 
If  the  United  States  desires  to  protect  such 
national  interests  as  involve  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  it  must  be  prepared  steadily 
and  quietly  to  pursue  a  policy  that  does  not 


fluctuate  like  the  stock  market  with  every 
political  crisis.  American  policy  must  be 
aimed  at  maintaining  a  relationship  with 
Egypt,  not  on  seeking  pretexts  to  sever  It. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  keep  our  eyes 
open  and  our  wits  about  us  in  dealing 
with  President  Nasser.  The  aid  we  are 
supplying  him  is  not  tanks  and  machine- 
guns  but  wheat,  dairy  products,  and  beef. 
These  are  not  implements  of  war.  but 
products  designed  to  help  the  people  of 
Egypt  to  achieve  a  higher  standard  of 
living.  These  products  are  shipped  un- 
der title  I  of  Public  Law  480  which  en- 
ables the  Government  of  Egypt  to  sell 
these  goods  for  Egyptian  currency  which 
then  remains  under  the  control  of  the 
United  States.  President  Nasser  cannot 
take  this  money  and  go  out  and  buy 
weapons  with  it.  It  has  been  implied 
that,  indirectly,  some  of  these  funds  have 
been  misused  to  support  Nasser's  military 
ventures  in  Yemen.  Responsible  Gov- 
ernment agencies  deny  these  charges,  but 
if  there  is  still  concern  in  the  minds  of 
Members  of  Congress  that  U.S.  aid  to 
Nasser  may  have  gone  astray  or  been 
misused  in  any  way,  then  the  proper 
course  is  to  authorize  an  investigation 
and  audit,  perhaps  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  Certainly,  if  any  other 
agency  of  Government  were  accused  of 
misuse  of  funds,  our  reaction  would  not 
be  to  abolish  that  particular  agency  of 
Government  or  program  but  to  investi- 
gate the  situation  and  determine  what 
actually  has  happened.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  charges  of  a  single  defector  who 
may  have  ulterior  motives  of  his  own 
should  be  the  basis  for  abruptly  termi- 
nating a  commitment  of  this  nature 
without  any  effort  to  get  further  facts. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  must  not 
forget  what  happened  in  1955,  when  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dulles  abruptly  canceled 
U.S.  promises  to  help  with  the  Aswan 
Dam  project.  That  was  done  as  a  strong 
expression  of  disapproval  of  Nasser's 
policies.  It  was  a  clear  effort  to  tie 
foreign  aid  assistance  to  acquiescence 
with  the  broad  political  policies  of 
another  government.  The  results  were 
not  at  all  what  we  had  sought  and,  in 
fact,  created  grave  problems  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  for  many  years  thereafter.  It 
is,  of  course,  one  of  the  common  lessons 
of  history  that  men  do  not  learn  from 
history,  but  surely  that  example  less  than 
a  decade  ago  should  be  fresh  enough  in 
our  minds  and  should  discourage  any 
desire  on  anyone's  part  for  a  repetition. 

Mr.  President,  in  short,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  gained  by  an  action  taken  from 
spite,  carried  out  with  great  fanfare,  and 
designed  not  seriously  to  weaken  Presi- 
dent Nasser  but  merely  to  antagonize 
him.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  in 
the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world  by  de- 
priving the  people  of  Egypt,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Egypt  of  foodstuffs  which  we 
have  virtually  promised  to  make  avail- 
able to  them.  One  does  not  starve  a  na- 
tion into  friendship.  I  strongly  believe 
that  the  President  must  have  the  dis- 
cretion provided  by  the  language  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  in  order  to  conduct  any  kind 
of  rational  and  meaningful  relations  with 
President  Nasser.  We  would  be  cutting 
off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face,  as  the  say- 
ing goes,  to  deny  Egypt  surplus  U.S.  food. 


We  would  not  be  enhancing  the  security 
of  Israel  by  this  act,  or  encouraging 
Nasser  to  cooperate  more  closely  with  the 
United  States.  We  would  only  be  aggra- 
vating an  already  dangerous  climate  of 
distrust  and  antagonism  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  an  extremely  dangerous 
precedent  to  establish  the  requirement 
that  Congress  must  approve  Public  Law 
480  food-for-peace  agreements.  Con- 
gress is  not  and  should  not  be  an  ad- 
ministrative body.  It  does  not  have  the 
staff  or  the  facilities  to  investigate  and 
act  on  executive  agreements.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller]  appears  to  be 
clear  and  straightforward.  In  actual 
fact,  it  is  a  back-door  approach,  over- 
turning the  constitutional  responsibili- 
ties of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  placing  Congress  in  a  posi- 
tion where  it  does  not  belong  and  where 
it  cannot  act  properly  and  responsibly. 
If  the  Senator  feels  that  such  a  far- 
reaching  change  is  necessary,  then  his 
proposal  should  be  introduced  in  the 
form  of  a  straightforward  amendment  to 
Public  Law  480  on  which  hearings  can  be 
held,  officials  connected  with  the  program 
can  be  lieard,  and  a  thoughtful  investi- 
gation made.  The  increasing  tendency 
toward  what  I  call  back-door  legisla- 
tion— to  alter  the  nature  or  operation  of 
a  program  by  an  amendment  offered  at 
the  last  minute  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
or  Senate  without  going  through  the 
front  door  of  committee  hearings  and 
study — is,  in  my  judgment,  unwise.  It 
bypasses  competent  committees  and  does 
not  permit  careful  responsible  legislating. 
I  am  deeply  opposed  to  the  amendment 
offered  and  urge  that  it  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  that  no 
changes  be  made  in  the  language  which 
the  committee  recommends. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Am- 
bassador Badeau's  article  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earlier  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNrrED  States  of  America  and  Unpted  Arab 

Republic:  A  Crisis  in  Confidence 

(By  John  S.  Badeau) 

During  recent  congressional  debates  on  aid 
legislation  many  harsh  things  were  said 
about  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  its 
President.  One  Senator  stated  that  "Col. 
Abdel  Nasser  •  »  •  has  been  responsible 
more  than  any  other  single  individual  for 
keeping  the  political  cauldron  boiling  In 
the  arid,  strifetorn  Middle  East  *  «  •  pour- 
ing oil  on  whatever  brush  fires  break  out." 
President  Nasser  has  been  equally  sharp 
and  critical.  Early  in  1964  he  publicly  de- 
scribed American  foreign  policy  toward  the 
Arab  world  as  "not  based  on  justice  but 
on  the  support  and  consolidation  of  the  base 
of  aggression,  Israel,  and  we  cannot,  under 
any  circumstances,  accept  it." 

To  be  sure,  much  of  this  may  be  dismissed 
as  political  talk  for  the  public  ear.  Nas- 
ser, no  less  than  American  Senators,  has  a 
constituency  which  periodically  must  be 
stirred  up  and  marshaled  for  support.  There 
is  thus  little  new  in  the  current  skirmishing 
between  Arab  and  American  spokesmen— 
but  those  who  follow  United  States-United 
Arab  Republic  relations  closely  feel  there 
ought  to  be.  For  this  Increased  tempo  In 
verbal  attacks  comes  during  a  period  of  nota- 
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hie  improvement  In  relations,  when  both 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
DUblic  as  a  matter  of  basic  policy  have  been 
mring'to  get  along  with  each  other. 

For  both  parties  the  change  began  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  Suez  affair.  By  its  prompt 
BUDDort  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  refusal 
to  back  the  Israel-Anglo-French  invasion, 
the  United  States  gave  practical  proof  of  Its 
topartiallty  in  Middle  East  quarrels  which 
threatened  the  peace  of  the  area  and  the 
world  This  was  followed  by  a  quiet  mend- 
ing of  relations  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  Economic  aid  to 
Egypt  was  cautiously  relnstltuted  and  a 
franker  exchange  of  views  took  place.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  supported  and  expanded  this 
policy.  Identifying  the  Middle  East  as  an 
area  "vital  to  American  interests.  He  sought 
to  develop  relations  with  Egypt  around 
noints  of  mutual  Interest,  while  recognizing 
that  the  United  States  had,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  have,  sharp  differences  with  Nas- 
ser 


In  making  this  approach,  the  United 
States  paid  particular  attention  to  economic 
assistance.  Whatever  else  the  revolution  in 
Egvpt  stand-  for,  it  is  the  most  vigorous  at- 
tack on  the  perennial  problems  of  poverty, 
disease,  ignorance  and  privilege  ever  seen  In 
the  ancient  valley  of  the  Nile.  With  a  bur- 
geoning population  (doubled  since  1936), 
Mvere  limitation  of  arable  land  (31^  percent 
of  the  country's  total  area) ,  and  limited  for- 
eign exchange  earnings  (chiefly  the  cotton 
crop  Suez  Canal  tolls  and  tourism ) ,  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  United  Arab  Republic  can- 
not forge  ahead  with  desperately  needed 
modernization  and  social  advance  without 
substantial  foreign  assistance. 

Here  was  a  point  of  mutual  concern  on 
which  closer  American-Egyptian  relations 
could  be  built.  On  its  part,  the  United  Arab 
Republic  needed  to  develop  a  healthy  and 
progressive  society  without  being  captured  In 
the  process  by  the  Soviet  bloc.  But  a  socially 
stable  and  progressive  Egypt  was  also  in  the 
interests  of  the  United  States,  one  of  whose 
basic  Middle  East  policies  is  to  contribute 
wherever  possible  to  tranquillity  through  so- 
cial progress  in  this  vital  region.  Political 
and  economic  chaos  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile  would  have  repercvisslons  in  the  sur- 
rounding area.  Both  in  Its  own  right,  and  as 
a  major  Influence  in  the  Arab  world,  the 
sound  economic  progress  of  Egypt  Is  a  de- 
sirable American  objective.  American  eco- 
nomic assistance,  chiefly  through  the  Public 
Law  480  food  program,  was  therefore  In- 
creased. 

Egypt's  response  to  this  approach  opened 
a  new  era  in  United  States  of  America -United 
Arab  Republic  relations.  A  cultural  agree- 
ment was  signed  in  1962.  In  1963,  after  11 
years  of  negotiation,  Egypt  entered  Into  an 
investment  guarantee  agreement  with  the 
United  States,  aimed  at  stimulating  and  pro- 
tecting American  business  Interests.  On 
several  occasions,  notably  at  the  Economic 
Conference  In  Cairo  In  the  summer  of  1962, 
the  United  Arab  Republic  played  a  mod- 
erating role  In  containing  African  and  Asian 
extremists.  Nasser  opposed  the  Soviet  re- 
sumption of  nuclear  testing  and  shifted  his 
policy  awav  from  supporting  Glzenga  in  the 
Congo.  While  maintaining  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Cuba,  the  United  Arab  Republic 
displayed  little  enthusiasm  for  Castro  and 
took  a  reasonably  sympathetic  attitude  to- 
ward President  Kennedy's  showdown  with 
Khrushchev.  And  for  the  first  time  In  some 
years,  the  controlled  press  In  Egypt  gave  a 
fairly  objective,  often  sympathetic,  accoiint 
of  American  actions. 

Against  this  background  of  cooperation, 
the  shrill  crescendo  of  bitter  accusation  be- 
tween American  and  Egyptian  leaders  strikes 
an  ominous  discord.  A  popular  Egyptian 
proverb  says,  "One  day  it's  honey — the  next 
onions."  After  the  good  diet  of  the  past  3 
years,  are  American-Egyptian  relations  in  for 


a  ration  of  onions?  Under  the  present  ad- 
ministration, the  United  States  made  its 
most  determined  effort  to  protect  its  inter- 
ests in  the  Near  East  through  a  reasonable 
rapprochement  with  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic. Are  all  such  efforts  bound  to  be  fleet- 
ing? What  Is  it  that  Interrupts  them  just 
when  everything  seems  to  be  going  well? 

The  answer  Is  not  to  be  found  so  much 
In  specific  policies  of  the  two  countries  as  In 
the    atmosphere    within    which    these    Uke 
place.     At  the  end  of  the  First  World  War, 
an  American  observer  reported  that  "Before 
all  else  (the  nations  of  the  Near  East)  need 
renewed  confidence  in  each  other  and  in  us, 
and  in  our  honest  purposes  of  good."    That 
is  as  true  today  as  it  was  40  years  ago.    The 
day  of  honey  in  Arab-American  relations  so 
easily  changes  Into  a  day  of  onions  because 
there  Is  a  mutual  distrust  of  each  other's 
honest  purposes  of  good.     Actions  In  them- 
selves  relatively   minor    become   objects    of 
deep    suspicion    because    they    are    seen    as 
cloaks     for     imperialism,     neo-colonialism, 
pan-Arabism,  or  the  personal  ambitions  of 
some  Arab  ruler.    The  crisis  is  often  a  crisis 
of  confidence,  generating  a  fog  of  suspicion 
which  chokes  good  relations  and  makes   it 
difficult   to   negotiate   a  lasting  solution   to 
differences. 

It  is  a  crisis  in  confidence  which  currently 
threatens  American  relations  with  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  Although  the  mutu- 
ality of  interests  continues,  the  United 
States  is  wondering  whether  In  the  light  of 
recent  events  it  can  trust  the  United  Arab 
Republic  to  follow  a  reasonably  consistent 
course  of  cooperation— or  wUl  It  undercut 
vltel  American  Interests  In  the  Arab  world  at 
its  own  whim?  And  can  the  United  Arab 
Republic  trust  the  United  States  to  pursue 
its  present  course  with  continuity— or  will 
the  erratic  winds  of  changing  administra- 
tions and  election  pressures  continually  blow 
American  foreign  policy  off  course?  It  is 
doubt  about  these  fundamentals  of  the 
American-Eg3T3tian  relationship  which  has 
created  a  crisis  between  the  two  nations. 

One  reason  for  such  doubts  is  the  very  suc- 
cess of  recent  policy.    Each  party  now  finds 
itself  playing  an  important  role  in  the  na- 
tional interests  of  the  other,  a  role  in  which 
the  capacity  to  hurt  is  large.    American  food 
makes  a  m'asslve  contribution  to  the  well- 
being  of  Egypt  and  is  a  resource  on  which 
the  United  Arab  Republic  national  budget  is 
currently  based.     While  the   country  could 
get  along  without  it   (as  the  aftermath  of 
Suez   shows),   the   withdrawal    of    o\ir   food 
sales  would  create  a  serious  economic  prob- 
lem.    Moreover,  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  influences  both  government  and  pri- 
vate credit  reso\irces   in  Western   countries 
upon  which  the  United  Arab  Republic  now 
depends   for   its   badly  needed    foreign   cur- 
rency assistance.    Thus  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public   is    nervous    about    anything    which 
might  suggest  a  sudden  shift  in  American 
policy  and  scrutinizes  carefully  and  suspi- 
ciotisly   every    American    statement,    fearing 
the  worst. 

But  the  United  States  also  Is  nervous 
about  Egypt.  The  United  Arab  Republic 
and  its  President  are  the  single  most  power- 
ful force  in  the  Arab  world.  With  the  larg- 
est and  most  modernly  equipped  Arab  army, 
the  most  powerful  and  sophisticated  propa- 
ganda system  and  wide  appeal  among  the 
Arab  masses.  President  Nasser  has  a  poten- 
tial which  cannot  be  neglected  by  any  nation 
having  Interests  In  the  Near  East.  He  has 
the  power  to  harm  American  interests  to  a 
considerable  degree,  as  the  response  to  his 
call  for  liquidating  the  American  alrbase  In 
Ubya  shows.  It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
power  and  ambition;  Nasser  typifles  the  so- 
cially revolutionary  and  politically  self- 
determining  forces  which  are  at  work  in  most 
countries  of  the  Near  East.  If  these  forces, 
under  the  spell  of  Nasser's  leadership,  are 
aroiised  against  American  interests  in  Ubya, 
Jordan,  and  Saudi  Arabia,  they  can  cause 


much  trouble,  even  if  they  might  not  in  the 
end  totally  destroy  the  VS.  position. 

But  this  mutual  fear  is  more  than  a  cur- 
rent mood,  bred  by  recent  experience.  There 
are,  in  fact,  good  reasons  for  the  United 
States  and  Egypt  to  suspect  each  other — rea- 
sons which  have  a  long  history.  Each  Na- 
tion has  a  bill  of  particulars  against  the 
other,  drawn  from  the  exi>eriences  of  the 
last  decade.  It  U  this  which  forms  the  res- 
ervoir of  suspicion  from  which  a  crisis  of 
confldence  is  so  easily  drawn. 

On  Egvpfs  part,  the  first  count  against 
the  United  States  is  the  unpredictibllity  of 
its  policv.  American-Egyptian  relations  since 
the  revolution  In  1952  amply  illustrate  this. 
In  the  opening  stages  of  the  new  regime, 
America  was  closely  and  hopefully  Identified 
with  It,  believing  that  a  change  in  social  and 
political  conditions  was  long  overdue  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile.  This  led  to  a  "honey- 
moon" policy,  when  sympathy  and  identity 
of  Interests  seemed  high. 

In  1955  this  cordial  relation  abruptly 
changed,  due  to  Egyptian  arms  purchases 
from  the  Soviets.  Failing  to  secure  military 
equipment  from  the  West  on  acceptable 
terms,  Nasser  turned  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 
The  American  reaction  was  a  reversal  of 
policy,  which  now  set  itself  to  contain  and 
separate  Egypt  from  its  Arab  neighbors. 
This  was  the  policy  of  "isolation"— a  long 
cry  from  the  "honeymoon"  which  preceded 
it. 

This  policy  failed.  The  United  States  was 
unable  to  isolate  Egypt,  the  Israel-Anglo- 
French  invasion  of  Egypt  brought  Nasser  to 
the  summit  of  his  influence  In  the  area,  and 
it  became  clear  that  some  new  approach  was 
needed.  In  the  aftermath  of  Suez,  Amer- 
ica therefore  shifted  to  a  line  that  was  "cau- 
tious but  correct,"  gradually  reinstituting 
aid  and  seeking  at  least  minimal  normal  rela- 
tions. 

Under  President  Kennedy,  this  was  rein- 
forced and  expanded  to  become  a  policy  of 
"selective  cooperation"  built  on  mutual  in- 
terests. In  no  sense  was  this  a  return  to 
the  "honeymoon,"  with  \incritlcal  support  of 
all  United  Arab  Republic  poUcies.  Rather 
it  was  based  upon  a  sense  of  mutual  needs 
and  a  willingness  to  concentrate  on  these 
instead  of  on  the  many  disputes  which  had 
soured  past  relations. 

Thus  in  less  than  a  decade  the  United 
States  has  followed  four  different  poUcles 
toward  Egvpt.  While  each  is  defensible  In 
terms  of  the  conditions  which  produced  it, 
the  effect  on  the  Egyptian  is  to  create  the  Im- 
pression that  American  actions  are  unpre- 
dictable, not  built  upon  clear  principles— In- 
deed not  even  built  upon  a  consistent  view 
of  America's  own  Interests.  It  Is  this  pen- 
chant for  change  in  the  American  course 
which  makes  the  Egyptian  reserved  and  sus- 
piciotis  of  us,  especiaUy  during  a  period  when 
relations  are  good. 

A  second  cause  of  Egyptian  suspicion  is 
the  rapid  rise  of  American  power,  particu- 
larly in  and  near  the  Middle  East.  Prior  to 
the  Second  World  War.  the  American  pres- 
ence  in  the  Arab  world  consisted  chiefly  of 
'missionaries,  educators,  archeologlsts.  and 
a  limited  number  of  businesses,  petroleum 
being  the  largest.  The  United  States  was 
a  threat  to  no  one;  It  had  no  bases,  no  troops, 
no  fleets,  and  It  displayed  none  of  the  pan- 
oply of  power  Arabs  expected  from  a  great 
nation. 

This  changed  after  the  war.  Beginning 
with  President  Truman's  commitment  to  the 
defense  of  Turkey  and  Greece  in  1947  the 
United  States  plaved  an  Increasing  role  in 
the  area.  MlUtarv  bases  in  Morocco.  Ubya. 
Turkey  and  Arabia,  the  powerful  6th  Fleet 
always  just  across  the  horizon,  support  for 
the  mllltarv  establishments  of  Iran.  Turkey 
and  Greece!  the  landing  of  Marines  In  Leb- 
anon—these were  disturbing  proofs  to  the 
Arab  that  the  United  States  had  become  a 
military  presence  which  could  Interfere  with 
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actions  of  the  Arab  States  whenever  it  chose. 
What  Great  Britain  once  was,  the  United 
States  has  now  become — the  policeman  of 
the  world.  Therefore  the  spectre  of  Ameri- 
can might  m  the  Middle  East  always  lurks 
Just  offstage  and  Egyptians  are  convinced 
that  at  some  unexpected  point  It  will  step 
from  the  wings  to  play  the  dominant  role  in 
their  affairs. 

This  fear  Is  fed  by  a  third  suspicion — that 
the  United  States  is  too  often  In  league  with 
the  forces  of  "Imperialism  and  neocolonial- 
ism." What  the  Egyptians  mean  by  this  Is 
not  (despite  the  paragraph  above)  that 
America  will  deliberately  seek  to  create  a 
Middle  East  empire.  It  Is  that  we  are  damned 
by  our  association  with  the  British  and  the 
"reactionary"  Arab  regimes.  As  to  Britain, 
many  Arabs  believe  that  the  present  rem- 
nants of  its  historic  position  in  the  Middle 
East  are  supported  by  the  United  States. 
While  at  the  time  of  the  Suez  Invasion  In 
1956  the  United  States  joined  In  condemning 
(and  thus  terminating)  the  Anglo-French 
invasion,  within  a  few  days  we  froze  Egyptian 
assets  in  America,  refused  to  sell  food  and 
drugs  to  Egypt,  and  ended  the  CARE  pro- 
gram. Obviously,  it  is  argued,  America  was 
prepared  to  support  Britain  as  far  as  it  dared. 
This  Identification  with  "imperialism"  Is 
given  more  substance  by  our  Interests  In  and 
association  with  Arab  regimes  which  the 
Egyptian  considers  "reactionary."  By  this 
he  means  the  monarchies  of  the  area  and 
their  governments  which  he  claims  do  not 
represent  popular  consent  or  the  interests  of 
the  people.  The  Egyptian  argument  is  that 
these  regimes  are  based  upon  an  economic 
and  political  elite  who  keep  power  against 
the  best  Interests  of  the  common  masses  by 
cooperating  with  the  foreign  power  having  a 
stake  In  the  country.  He  believes  that  the 
very  character  of  the  regimes  In  Jordan. 
Saudi  Arabia,  Iran  and  Libya  (to  name  the 
current  lot)  drive  them  into  subservience  to 
Western,  therefore  American,  power.  This  is 
the  "neoco'.onlallsm"  against  which  the  non- 
alined  world  so  frequently  agitates  as  a 
threat  to  Its  untrammeled  Independence. 

These  three  causes  for  distrust  are  brought 
to  a  focus  In  the  problem  that  most  continu- 
ously and  deeply  besets  our  relations  with 
the  Arab  world — the  question  of  Israel. 
There  are  many  aspects  of  this  tangled  af- 
fair, but  as  regards  American  foreign  policy 
the  heart  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Egyptian 
(and  most  of  his  fellow  Arabs)  believes  that 
Israel  exercises  a  veto  power  on  American 
policy  toward  the  Arab  world.  Whatever 
understanding  of  the  realities  of  Arab  life 
there  may  be  In  American  circles,  and  how- 
ever logically  American  Interests  can  be 
served  by  at  least  an  even-handed  policy 
toward  the  Arabs,  the  Egyptian  is  convinced 
that  when  the  cards  are  down  Israel  and  Its 
supporters  can  force  the  United  States  to 
make  their  Interests  paramount.  Thus  the 
Egyptian  believes  that  no  balanced  Ameri- 
can policy  toward  the  Arab  world  can  be 
permanent.  Sooner  or  later  It  will  run 
counter  to  Israeli  Interests,  and  when  that 
happens,  the  U.S.  Government  Is  powerless 
to  hold  to  Its  course. 

So  runs  the  Egyptian  indictment.  But 
Americans  have  equally  deep  suspicions  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  Most  basic  Is  the 
conviction  that  Egypt  and  its  President  are 
compulsive  meddlers  In  the  affairs  of  their 
neighbors.  Both  openly  and  secretly  they 
stir  up  strife,  support  dissident  movements 
and  seek  the  overthrow  of  regimes  of  which 
they  disapprove.  Even  Egyptians  recognize 
this  and  express  themselves  in  one  of  Cairo's 
many  Jokes  about  the  reg;ime.  According  to 
the  story,  when  President  Nasser  went  to  Al- 
geria last  spring,  he  took  with  him  a  num- 
ber of  movie  films,  one  of  his  favorite  forms 
of  relaxation.  Among  these  was  "Mutiny  on 
the  Bounty."  After  seeing  the  picture,  the 
President  sent  a  cable  to  the  Foreign  OfBce 
saying.  "Contact  the  mutineers  on  the 
Bounty  Immediately.    Tell  them  we  support 


their  cause  and  any  attack  on  them  will  be 
considered  an  attack  on  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public." 

During  the  past  2  years  there  have  been 
five  Instances  of  United  Arab  Republic  med- 
dling which  particularly  distvirbed  Ameri- 
cans. The  first  was  Egypt's  support  for  the 
coup  d'etat  which  overthrew  the  Imam  of 
Yemen.  What  began  as  modest  help  to  Re- 
publican forces  against  the  Royalists  ended 
with  full-scale  military  occupation  of  the 
country.  Egypt  eventually  had  nearly  40,000 
troops  in  the  Yemen.  A  second  instance 
was  the  dispatch  of  United  Arab  Republic 
arms  and  technicians  in  support  of  Algeria 
In  Its  border  dispute  with  Morocco — and  this 
at  a  time  when  Cuba  was  also  getting  into 
the  act. 

The  third  incident  was  the  supply  of  small 
arms  to  the  Government  of  Cyprus  during 
the  current  civil  war  on  that  unfortunate 
Island.  While  any  government  has  the  legal 
right  to  sell  arms  to  another  government,  it 
seemed  that  Greek  Cyprlots  had  ample  quan- 
tities of  weapons  on  hand,  both  for  their 
regular  and  irregular  forces.  What  reason 
had  the  United  Arab  Republic  to  contribute 
to  an  already  overabimdant  supply  except 
the  desire  to  fan  the  fires  of  conflict  between 
Greek  and  Turkish  Cyprlots?  And  why  did 
Nasser  welcome  Makarios  so  warmly  to 
Cairo  this  summer,  unless  the  United  Arab 
Republic  is  more  interested  in  perpetuating 
than  in  calming  the  Cyprus  disorders? 

The  fourth  Instance  is  perhaps  the  most 
serious.  In  February  1964,  President  Nasser, 
in  a  public  speech  heard  throughout  the 
Arab  world,  called  for  the  ending  of  British 
and  American  base  rights  In  Libya.  The  re- 
sponse was  an  Immediate  public  furor  in 
Libya  which  came  dangerously  near  to  end- 
ing in  the  abdication  of  the  king.  Once 
again  Egypt  was  interfering  in  the  affairs  of 
Its  neighbors,  and  In  a  form  directly  chal- 
lenging an  American  Interest. 
.  Finally,  there  Is  the  current  Egyptian 
campaign  against  the  South  Arabian  Federa- 
tion and  Its  British  sponsors.  Here  Is  an  area 
remote  from  the  United  Arab  Republic,  with- 
out visible  Impact  on  Egyptian  security  in- 
terests. Whether  the  Egyptian  offensive  is 
a  diversionary  ploy  in  the  Yemen  affair  or  a 
more  general  stirring  up  of  trouble  for 
trouble's  sake,  it  only  confirms  American 
opinion  that  the  United  Arab  Republic  is 
always  minding  someone  else's  business. 

This  continuous  "keeping  the  pot  boiling" 
by  Egypt  causes  serious  problems  for  the 
United  States.  Not  only  does  it  have  a  num- 
ber of  specific  Interests  In  the  countries  In- 
volved, but  its  policy  has  been  to  promote 
tranquillity  among  Middle  Eastern  states. 
We  believe  that  disputes,  small  in  them- 
selves, run  the  risk  of  inviting  outside  Inter- 
ference and  so  spreading  into  a  major  con- 
flict. We  do  not  want  to  see  our  friends  in 
Arab  countries  threatened  by  Egyptian  med- 
dling and  we  do  not  intend  to  have  world 
peace  shattered  by  small-nation  disputes. 

The  second  set  of  American  complaints 
against  the  United  Arab  Republic  is  related 
to  ♦he  first.  Egypt's  ability  to  involve  Itself 
in  affairs  throughout  the  area  is  based  in 
part  on  its  military  and  propaganda  strength, 
and  this  deflects  money  from  urgently  needed 
economic  development.  While  not  massive  as 
modern  armies  go  (about  150,000  men  for  a 
population  of  28  million).  Egyptian  forces 
are  the  biggest  and  best  equipped  in  the 
Arab  world.  Their  weapons  and  aircraft  are 
by  far  the  most  sophisticated.  Egyptian 
secret  activities  abroad  in  the  form  of  sub- 
sidies, weapon  supply,  and  agents  are  large 
and  continuous.  These  efforts  are  supported 
and  extended  by  propaganda  Including  sub- 
sidies to  newspapers,  writers,  conferences, 
foreign  students  studying  in  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  and  an  extensive  multilingual  radio 
program. 

All  this  is  expensive.  It  may  be  argued 
that  all  nations  incur  such  expenses;   they 


are  accepted  in  our  chaotic  modern  world  as 
a  necessary  part  of  "national  security" 
which  costs  us  all  so  much.  But  the  point 
for  Egypt  is  that  it  cannot  afford  the  role  of 
a  dominant  or  dominating  power  in  the  area 
and  at  the  same  time  win  its  internal  fight 
against  ignorance,  poverty  and  backward- 
ness. Remarkable  improvements  have  been 
made  In  Egyptian  life  under  Nasser's  regime, 
but  It  is  still  touch  and  go  as  to  whether  the 
Egyptian  economy  can  permanently  bear  the 
burden.  Why  does  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic insist  on  incurring  a  high  bill  for  activities 
abroad  when  at  least  some  of  this  money  is 
so  desperately  needed  at  home? 

A  third  general  cause  for  American 
suspicion  toward  Egypt  is  the  continuing 
concentration  of  political  power  in  personal 
hands.  This  is  what  the  American  means 
when  he  speaks  of  "dictatorship" — not  so 
much  a  theory  of  government  (as  fascism 
or  nazism)  as  a  practical  situation  which 
the  fate  of  society  and  individuals  is  deter- 
mined by  one  man  or  a  small  group  of  men 
upon  whom  the  citizenry  has  no  form  of  re- 
straint. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  in  the  early  days 
of  the  revolution.  Colonel  Nasser  and  his  as- 
sociates should  become  the  de  facto  center  of 
power  in  the  country.  But  If  a  revolution  Is 
to  be  anything  more  than  a  coup  d'etat,  it 
must  eventually  broaden  its  base,  diffuse  Its 
power  and  build  a  rule  of  law.  None  of 
these  things  appears  to  have  happened  yet 
In  Egypt.  Laws  are  promulgated  by  Presi- 
dential decree,  there  Is  no  provision  for  a 
loyal  opposition,  and  expressions  of  criti- 
cism of  government  policies  are  only  possible 
within  the  very  narrow  limits  set  by  the 
Government  Itself.  The  press  is  firmly  con- 
trolled. At  times  private  citizens  are  under 
sharp  surveillance  (as  during  the  1962 
French  spy  trials)  and  guilt  by  association 
plays  a  large  role. 

All  this  does  not  add  up  to  a  police  state  in 
the  full  pattern  so  familiar  in  Communist 
countries.  But  it  does  have  a  profound  ef- 
fect on  society,  generating  an  atmosphere  of 
unpredictability  and  curtailed  liberty.  In- 
sofar as  the  American  sees  world  Issues  as 
involving  the  principles  of  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility, he  is  suspicious  of  the  character 
of  the  Egyptian  regime  and  the  direction  It 
has  thus  far  been  traveling. 

This  suspicion  is  related  to  another  Amer- 
ican question  about  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic, namely  its  relation  to  the  Communist 
world.  The  more  extreme  statements  that 
Nasser  is  at  least  a  crypto-Communist  and 
that  Egypt  is  in  fact.  If  not  in  desire,  a  Com- 
munist satellite  can  be  dismissed  as  unin- 
formed and  wishful  thinking.  But  whatever 
its  intentions,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  as 
Americans  see  it,  has  put  itself  dangerously 
in  fee  to  the  Soviet  system.  The  Egyptian 
Army  Is  equipped  from  top  to  toe  with  Soviet 
weapons.  This  makes  the  nation  entirely 
dependent  upon  Soviet  good  will  for  military 
spare  parts  and  replacements.  In  fact,  the 
Soviet  monopoly  on  the  Egyptian  regime's 
chief  instrument  of  power— Its  military  es- 
tablishment— gives  the  Russians  an  absolute 
veto  on  certain  Egyptian  policies  if  they  care 
to  use  it.  Whatever  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic's dedication  to  independence  may  be.  its 
freedom  of  action  In  relation  to  the  Soviets 
is  more  sharply  limited  than  it  Is  in  relation 
to  the  free  world. 

Added  to  this  is  the  belief  that  Soviet  and 
United  Arab  Republic  policies  In  the  Middle 
East  too  often  coincide.  A  major  Soviet  ob- 
jective has  been  to  dispossess  the  Western 
powers  of  influence  in  the  area,  thus  open- 
ing the  way  for  Soviet  action.  The  United 
Arab  Republic  would  appear  to  serve  this 
through  its  attack  on  the  British  position, 
foreign  bases  (which  are  all  Western)  and 
nonrevolutionary  Arab  States  with  which  the 
West  has  close  relations.  Thus,  while  Egypt 
does  not  Intend  to  be  a  Soviet  satellite,  its 
own  activities  sometimes  aid  and  abet  Soviet 
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interests  and  cause  problems  for  the  United 

States.  ^ .  ^, 

Finally,  there  is  Israel.  Depending  on  the 
knowledge  and  emotional  commitment  of 
the  American,  his  attitude  ranges  from  see- 
ing m  Nasser  the  dragon  who  will  devour 
Israel  as  soon  as  he  is  strong  enough,  to  the 
more  sober  recognition  that  the  United  Arab 
Republic's  continued  hostility  to  Israel  is 
the  keystone  of  the  Arab  attitude  which  re- 
fuses to  consider  even  a  remote  possibility 
of  peace  discussions.  This  concerns  many 
Americans  who  are  in  no  sense  Israeli  pro- 
tagonists. Insofar  as  the  Arab-Israeli  dis- 
pute is  a  constant  source  of  tension  and  con- 
flict, its  lack  of  solution  is  a  constant  threat 
to  tranquility,  progress,  and  stability  in  the 
Middle  East.  Many  Americans  want  it  set- 
tled, not  because  they  favor  Israel  or  the 
Arabs,  but  because  they  are  thoroughly  weary 
of  alarms  and  excursions  which  periodically 
set  the  world's  teeth  on  edge.  If  the  United 
Arab  Republic  would  exercise  Its  leadership 
In  the  Arab  world  for  a  gradual  rapproche- 
ment with   Israel,   everyone  would   breathe 

Accusation  and  counteraccusatlon— how 
much  of  it  Is  strictly  true?  Only  a  detailed 
study  of  each  Issue  would  answer  this,  and 
then  it  would  be  seen  that  there  is  confu- 
sion as  to  facts  and  highly  questionable 
judgments  in  the  interpretation  of  them. 
But  one  thing  is  clear,  when  all  the  mythol- 
ogy has  been  extracted  from  the  mutual 
causes  for  suspicion,  a  hard  core  of  fact  re- 
mains. Egypt  has  sound  reasons  for  mis- 
trusting the  United  States,  and  the  United 
States  cannot  help  but  mistrust  it  in  retiun. 
The  crisis  in  confidence  is  real,  not  artificial, 
and  it  is  the  chief  factor  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  by  both  countries  If  they 
desire  to  continue  reasonably  cordial  rela- 
tions to  their  mutual  benefit. 

Can   confidence   be   restored?     Given   the 
causes  for  suspicion  recounted  above,  it  may 
be  argued  that  this  is  impossible;  the  gulf 
is  too  wide  and  has  been  deepened  over  too 
many  years  to  be  bridged  now.    This  is  cer- 
tainly true  for  the  Immediate  future.    Both 
parties  need  to  understand  and  admit  that 
the  restoration  of  confidence  is  a  slow  busi- 
ness and  that  no  sudden  change  in  foreign 
policies  win  bring  It  about  Immediately.    For 
one  thing,  national  as  well  as  personal  char- 
acteristics are  hard  to  change.     Egypt  Is  a 
revolutionary  society  and  nothing  the  United 
States  can  do  will  alter  that  fact.     All  the 
problems  of  dealing  with  its  ebullient  and 
frequently  embarrassing  activities  will  con- 
tinue and  must  be  recognized  as  part  of  the 
given    situation.     On   its   part,    the   United 
States   win   not   change    Its   character   as   a 
leader  of  the  free  world  with  interests  that 
frequently  run  cotinter  to  Egyptian  desires. 
No  matter  what  Egypt  thinks  or  does,  Amer- 
ica will  not  place  its  own  and  its  partners' 
security  in  Jeopardy  by  turning  a  blind  eye 
on  any  Egyptian  activity  which  causes  tu- 
mult In  the  Near  East  or  appears  to  strength- 
en the  Soviet  position. 

This  Is  to  say  that  both  countries  will  get 
along  better  only  if  each  Is  more  realistic 
about  its  capabilities  of  easily  and  quickly  in- 
fluencing the  other's  course  of  action.  Amer- 
icans are  prone  to  think  that  they  can  play 
God  in  Near  Eastern  (and  other)  affairs, 
shoring  up  or  bringing  down  regimes,  or  by 
threats  and  economic  pressure  forcing  the 
United  Arab  Republic  Government  to  take 
actions  which  it  judges  to  be  against  Its  basic 
national  Interests.  And  Egyptians  equally 
exaggerate  their  limited  ability  to  put  pres- 
sure on  the  United  States  through  propa- 
ganda, appeals  to  revolutionary  groups  In 
other  countries,  or  agitation  against  Ameri- 
can positions  such  as  Wheelus  airbase  and 
the  petroleum  Interests  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Each  country  can  damage  the 
other,  but  neither  can  force  a  basic  change 
in  policy  unless  it  is  prepared  to  resort  to 


overt  action — and  in  this  the  United  States 
is  In  the  stronger  position. 

If  this  fact  is  accepted,  it  means  that  dif- 
ferences and  clashes  of  interest  between  the 
United  States  and  Egypt  will  continue  for 
some  time.  Tlie  problem  Is  not  to  wipe  these 
out  (which  Is  impossible)  but  to  curtail  and 
contain  their  power  to  threaten  a  reasonable 
relationship  between  the  two  countries.  For 
this  both  sides  must  be  prepared  to  take 
some  positive  steps.  For  the  Egyptians,  there 
must  be  a  greater  appreciation  that  the 
public  Image  they  create  in  the  American 
mind  largely  determines  what  It  is  possible 
for  the  U.S.  Government  to  do.  The  United 
States  is  a  democracy,  which  Egyptians  do 
not  fully  understand.  Neither  the  Secretary 
of  State  nor  the  President  can  sustain  a 
policy  toward  Egypt  (even  when  it  is  in  the 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States)  without 
some  Egyptian  help  in  creating  a  climate  of 
favorable  public  opinion.  When  this  climate 
is  unfavorable,  it  is  not  because  (as  alleged 
by  Egyptians)  the  American  press  is  con- 
troned  by  pro-Israel  Interests  or  American 
Senators  who  are  captives  of  the  Jewish  vote. 
It  is  because  of  what  the  Egyptians  them- 
selves do.  They  can  now  do  several  things 
which  will  help  their  position. 

One  is  to  display  more  dedication  to  carry- 
ing out  their  word.  Failure  to  make  even 
token  troop  withdrawals  under  the  Yemen 
disengagement  agreement  has  seriously 
shaken  American  faith  In  President  Nasser's 
bona  fides.  Actions  taken  against  foreign 
companies  in  Egypt  despite  earlier  agree- 
ments and  promises  have  the  same  effect.  In 
general.  Egypt  must  work  to  correct  the  im- 
pression of  undependabillty  which  Its  actions 
have  generated. 

Egypt  can  also  affect  the  American  atti- 
tude by  emphasizing  accomplishments  rather 
than  propaganda  as  its  Implement  of  influ- 
ence in  the  Arab  world.  The  sound  develop- 
ment of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  economy  with 
resulting  success  in  raising  living  standards 
will  do  much  more  to  win  Egypt  a  good  rep- 
utation In  the  Middle  East  and  abroad  than 
strident  and  vicious  radio  broadcasts.  The 
real  measure  of  the  Egyptian  revolution's 
place  in  history  will  not  be  the  extent  to 
which  it  can  outdo  other  Arabs  in  Invective, 
but  the  degree  to  which  it  can  stand  upon 
its  actual  accomplishments  of  a  better  so- 
ciety. The  Egyptian  image  as  a  responsible 
Arab  world  power  has  been  badly  damaged 
by  Its  unceasing  and  raucous  broadcasts. 

Again  the  American  attitude  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  efficiency  with  which  the  Egyp- 
tian social  and  economic  plans  are  carried 
forward.  Great  changes  for  good  have  taken 
place  in  Egypt,  but  great  wastage  of  human 
and  economic  resources  has  also  taken  place 
in  the  process.  American  economic  assist- 
ance has  been  large:  but  it  is  difficult  to  make 
the  case  for  Its  continuance  unless  the  Egyp- 
tian  developmental  process  is  tightened  and 
foreign  adventures  curtailed  In  the  Interest 
of  internal  development.  Economic  condi- 
tions in  Egypt  are  not  as  bad  as  many  for- 
eign observers  would  like  to  believe,  but  they 
are  considerably  worse  than  the  Egyptian 
official  admits.  If  the  American  is  to  be  in- 
duced to  continue  helping  in  the  remaking 
of  the  Egyptian  system,  he  must  be  given 
more  confidence  in  the  process. 

Then  there  is  the  difficult  matter  of  Israel, 
which  creates  a  continuing  and  most  ex- 
acerbating strain  in  United  Arab  Republic- 
United  States  relations.  Americans  cannot 
expect  Egypt  to  change  its  basic  attitudes 
on  this,  any  more  than  Prance  can  expect 
the  United  States  to  change  its  attitude  to- 
ward Red  China.  But  there  are  several 
things  Egypt  can  do  to  ease  the  situation  and 
thus°create  confidence  in  America,  particu- 
larly in  non-Zionist  circles.  One  is  to  let  Its 
actions  speak  rather  than  Its  words.  The 
Egyptian  policy  toward  Israel  over  the  past 
few  years  has,  in  fact,  been  encouragingly 
moderate.     Nasser's  public  eschewal  of  ag- 


gressive mlUtary  action  as  an  answer  to  the 
current  Israeli  utilization  of  Jordan  waters 
is  a  case  in  point.  The  trouble  is  that  Pres- 
idential speeches  often  outrun  Presidential 
policies.  The  Israel  dispute  is  unnecessarily 
dragged  in  on  every  occasion  and  vague 
verbal  attacks  on  Israel  are  taken  at  their 
face  value  in  Congress  and  by  the  American 
public. 

Even  more  important  would  be  some  steps 
by  the  United  Arab  Republic  toward  allevi- 
ating the  arms  race  with  Israel.  It  is  the 
American  conviction  that  this  can  be  done 
without  imperiling  the  basic  security  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  Acceptance  of  inter- 
national safeguards  in  the  development  of 
atomic  power  and  some  willingness  to  con- 
sider means  by  which  the  arms  level  can 
be  frozen  at  Its  present  position  would  create 
a  very  favorable  world  reaction.  Even  if 
Israel  did  not  respond,  or  respond  fully, 
Egyptian  leadership  in  this  would  go  far  to 
encourage  the  great  mass  of  Americans  both 
in  and  out  of  goverrunent  who  want  only  to 
see  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

But  the  task  of  creating  confidence  is  not 
Egypt's  alone;  the  United  States  must  also 
be   prepared   to  make   some  changes.     The 
first   is   a   greater  consistency  of   approach. 
American  foreign  poUcy  toward  Egypt  haa 
been  so  erratic  largely  because  Americans — 
like  Egyptians — react  rather  than  act.    They 
do  not  recognize  that  it  is  possible  for  two 
countries  to  oppose  each  other   on  specific 
issues  while  maintaining  a  continuing  and 
mutually  profitable  relation.    It  Is  too  often 
an  "all  or  nothing"  policy.    Either  American 
wheat  buys  Egyptian  compliance  to  an  Ameri- 
can viewpoint,  or  there  will  be  no  American 
wheat.    This    assumes    that   the    object    of 
American  aid  is  to  "bring  Egypt  to  heel." 
and  that  when  this  falls  the  only  alternative 
Is  pressure  totally  to  stop  the  aid  program. 
This  seldom  works,  and  particularly  it  does 
not    work    with    President    Nasser.      If    the 
United   States  desires  to   protect   such    na- 
tional interests  as  involve  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  it  must  be  prepared  steadily  and 
quietly  to   pursue   a   policy  that   does   not 
fluctuate   like   the   stockmarket   with   every 
political   crisis.      American    policy    must    be 
aimed   at   maintaining   a   relationship   with 
Egypt,  not  on  seeking  pretexts  to  sever  it. 
This  means  that  the  United  States  must 
be  more  clear  sighted  in  deflnlng  for  Itself 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic  what  its  vital 
interests  are.     There  is  a  confusion  in  the 
American  mind — even  among  policjrmakers — 
between  American  interests  and  what  Ameri- 
cans   consider   desirable.     The   latter    is    as 
broad  as  the  moral  values  of  the  particular 
observer  and  includes  a  free  press,  the  par- 
liamentary   system,    private    enterprise — or 
even  the  whole  gamut  of  the  American  po- 
litical  system.     Desirable   as   these  may  be 
to  the  American,  they  are  not  per  se  Ameri- 
can   interest,    involving    the    essentials    of 
national  security.     It  is  these  latter  which 
are  the  central  concern  of  foreign  policy  and 
the  American  approach  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic    must    be    made    consistent    with 
them. 

It  is  as  difficult  for  the  United  States  to 
decrease  suspicions  generated  by  its  policy 
toward  Israel  as  It  Is  for  the  United  Arab 
Republic  in  the  same  situation.  But  the 
attempt  must  be  made  if  American  Interests 
in  the  Arab  world  are  not  to  suffer  needlessly. 
The  United  States— Uke  the  United  Arab 
Republic — has  certain  commitments  in  the 
Arab-Israeli  situation  from  which  it  wiU  not 
retreat.  These  Include  recognition  of  Israel 
as  a  sovereign  and  continuing  member  of  the 
International  community  of  nations  and  sup- 
port for  and  collaboration  with  the  United 
Nations  In  dealing  with  questions  arising 
from  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute. 

Arabs  need  to  understand  and  respect  these 
commitments,  as  Americans  must  do.  It 
needs  to  be  made  clear  both  in  Congress  and 
in  sections  of  the  general  public  that  the 
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American  commitment  to  Israel  Is  limited. 
Our  commitments  are  not  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  in  every  and  all  circumstances 
we  will  come  to  Israel's  aid.  Nor  is  Israel 
(or  any  other  Middle  East  state)  the  chosen 
instrument  of  the  United  States  in  its  policy 
toward  the  area.  The  basic  consideration 
must  always  be  what  serves  American  inter- 
ests in  the  Middle  East.  And  this  must  be 
so  regardless  of  its  effect  in  helping  or  hurt- 
ing either  Israel  or  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

This  principle  is  understood  In  policy- 
making circles  in  Washington  and,  in  gen- 
eral, action  accords  with  it.  The  difficulty 
lies  in  the  sensitive  domestic  political  situa- 
tion. Often  it  is  felt  that  Israel  and  her 
protagonists  must  be  placated  by  public 
statements,  even  though  these  do  not  herald 
a  shift  in  American  policy.  It  Is  too  much 
to  expect  that  all  politicians  will  resist  the 
temptation  to  drag  Israel  into  their  election 
campaigns  as  a  vote-catching  device,  but  at 
least  responsible  Government  spokesmen  can 
take  more  care  as  to  the  place  and  content 
of  their  speeches.  It  was  unfortunate  that 
President  Johnson's  first  policy  statement  on 
the  Middle  East  was  made  before  an  organi- 
zation identified  with  Israel,  Just  as  it  would 
have  been  equally  unfortunate  if  it  had  been 
made  to  a  pro-Arab  group.  It  would  also 
help  if  American  policy  decisions  Involving 
Israel  could  be  kept  out  of  election  cam- 
paigns, thus  underscoring  their  character  "as 
considered  moves  based  upon  American  na- 
tional interest  and  not  merely  election 
gestures. 

Difficiilt  tasks  are  evidently  Involved  for 
both  parties.  Many  will  say.  "Why  bother 
to  attempt  them,  when  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  countries  are  so  continuous 
and  exasperating?"  The  answer  is  that  both 
Egypt  and  the  United  States  need  each 
other:  their  realistic  national  interests  de- 
mand reasonably  cooperative  relations.  This 
Is  why,  despite  the  strains  and  vagaries  of 
policy  during  the  past  decade,  there  has  never 
been  an  irrevocable  rupture.  In  each  period 
of  bad  relations,  as  the  point  of  no  return 
approached,  both  parties  paused,  took  a  new 
tack  and  tried  to  repair  the  breach.  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  Soviet  arms  deal  the  United 
States  did  not  succeed  In  Isolating  Egypt  and 
possibly  bringing  about  Its  downfall;  and 
Egypt,  despite  strenuous  efforts  during  the 
same  period,  did  not  permanently  hurt 
American  Interests  In  the  Arab  world.  Both 
found  their  capabilities  more  limited  than 
they  thought  and  their  mutual  Interests 
more  powerful  than  they  had  admitted. 
They  therefore  gradually  returned  to  a  policy 
of  fostering  better  relations. 

It  Is  these  mutual  Interests  which  form 
the  basis  of  an  enduring  relation  between 
the  two  countries.  Despite  suspicions, 
clashes,  and  differences  In  policy,  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  have 
concerns  in  common  on  which  a  reasonable 
cooperation  can  be  built.  Egypt  wants  to 
develop  In  independence,  without  becoming 
either  a  Western  or  a  Soviet  satellite.  Simi- 
larly the  United  States,  now  Increasingly  rec- 
ognizing the  inevitability  (and  often  the 
utility)  of  the  nonallned  position  of  many 
nations,  is  concerned  to  see  Egypt  Inde- 
pendent. Egypt  wants  a  better  and  more 
stable  social  system,  with  a  rise  in  living 
standards  for  the  masses  of  the  Nile  Valley. 
Here  again  American  and  Egyptian  interests 
coincide;  a  stable  Egypt  is  very  much  desired 
by  the  United  States,  for  a  major  catastrophe 
there  would  have  repercussions  throughout 
the  entire  Arab  world.  To  improve  Its  eco- 
nomic situation,  Egypt  needs  continuing  ties 
with  the  West;  even  if  the  Soviet  connection 
were  to  be  increased  vastly,  the  Soviet  bloc 
cannot  do  what  needs  to  be  done  for  the 
Egyptian  economy.  And  all  of  Egypt's  for- 
eign cultural,  Intellectual,  and  technical 
traditions  are  of  the  Western  World.  With 
them  the  Egyptian  feels  at  home.  To  make 
this  Western  connection  secure  in  both  its 


economic  and  cultural  aspects,  Egypt  needs 
good  relations  with  the  United  States. 

So  long  as  the  United  States  has  vital  in- 
terests In  Arab  lands  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic  has  a  role  of  Influence  and  leader- 
ship, the  two  countries  cannot  escape  doing 
business  with  each  other.  The  question  is 
whether  they  can  be  sufficiently  mature, 
clear  sighted,  and  patient  to  work  out  grad- 
ually a  consistent  and  mutually  profitable 
relationship. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  explain  my  vote  on  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 234,  making  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jvme 
30,  1965,  for  certain  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

A  supplemental  appropriation  bill  is 
normally  a  routine  measure,  requiring  no 
explanation.  This  particular  resolution 
would  appropriate  funds  to  carry  out  the 
food-for-peace  program  under  Public 
Law  480.  I  support  the  program  of  pro- 
viding developing  covmtries  with  our 
surplus  farm  commodities  and  would, 
under  normal  circimistances,  vote  in 
favor  of  this  measure  without  a  second 
thought. 

I  have  serious  second  thoughts  about 
this  particular  measure,  however,  be- 
cause one  of  the  countries  which  would 
receive  assistance  under  the  funds  to  be 
appropriated  is  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

If  this  were  a  simple  question  of 
whether  to  continue  aid  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  I  would  vote  to  end  such 
aid.  It  is  time  that  this  Government, 
in  no  uncertain  terms,  told  other  nations 
of  this  world  that  we  will  no  longer  give 
assistance  to  governments  which  are 
bent  on  aggression. 

The  United  Arab  Republic  has  repeat- 
edly threatened  to  annihilate  Israel.  It 
is  now  engaged  in  threats  aimed  at  the 
United  States.  How  can  such  a  country 
be  considered  peaceful? 

The  American  people  want  peace — in 
the  Middle  East  and  throughout  the 
world.  But  there  is  no  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and.  indeed,  there  will  not  be 
because  of  the  blustering  warlike  threats 
of  Nasser  and  his  Arab  League  associ- 
ates who,  fortified  in  the  main  with 
Soviet  weaponry,  have  arrogantly  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  that  when  they  feel 
ready  they  will  annihilate  Israel.  If  Is- 
rael is  armihilated,  who  will  be  next? 

Despite  serious  misgivings.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  intend  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
pending  resolution. 

The  resolution  embodies  a  substantial 
compromise  between  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  wishes 
of  the  President.  The  House  voted  to 
eliminate  any  further  shipments  of  sur- 
plus commodities  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  The  President  desired  a  free 
hand. 

The  compromise  we  have  before  us 
would  allow  funds  to  be  used  to  finance 
shipments  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
only  if  the  President  found  it  to  be  in 
the  national  interest,  and  only  under 
the  agreement  of  October  8,  1962.  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  That  agreement  termi- 
nates on  June  30,  1965.  so  we  are  only 
authorizing  further  shipments  for  less 
than  5  months. 


More  important  is  the  question  at  Is- 
sue of  the  powers  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  power  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  carry  on  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  country  was  of  such  import  that 
our  Founding  Fathers  clearly  provided 
for  it  in  the  Constitution.  At  stake  here 
is  the  flexibility  and  viability  of  the  of- 
fice of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  very  essence  of  the  execution  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  our  country. 

I  have,  along  with  my  colleagues,  been 
assured  that  a  complete  review  of  our 
aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  is  being 
undertaken  within  the  State  Depart- 
ment. I  have  full  confidence  that  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  pleaded  so  elo- 
quently before  the  Members  of  this  body 
for  the  continuation  of  aid  to  complete 
the  3-year  agreement,  will  determine, 
after  the  utmost  scrutiny,  whether  the 
exportation  of  these  agricultural  com- 
modities is  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  these  reas- 
surances, and  in  the  light  of  the  devastat- 
ing nature  of  the  alternative,  that  I  shall 
vote  for  the  resolution. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  the  issue  today  is  not  whether 
we  approve  of  Mr.  Nasser  and  the  repre- 
hensible acts  that  have  occurred,  but 
whether  congressional  action  cutting  off 
food-for-peace  aid  to  Egypt  advances  our 
basic  objective  to  preserve  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  and  protects  the  security 
and  freedom  of  Israel. 

President  Johnson  believes  that  our 
policy  of  pursuing  these  goals  could  be 
furthered  by  not  tieing  the  administra- 
tion's hands  in  this  matter  at  this  time. 
He  has  requested  support  from  the  Sen- 
ate on  this,  his  first  foreign-policy  test 
of  the  session.  I  believe  that  he  deserves 
that  support. 

Furthermore,  I  have  been  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  have  changed  their 
opinion  after  receiving  classified  infor- 
mation about  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  supporting  President  Johnson  on  this 
issue. 

Therefore,  I  shall  vote  today  to  sup- 
port the  President — not  to  express  my 
feelings  toward  Mr.  Nasser — and  I  do  so 
firmly  believing  it  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  anu  in  the  interest  of 
furthering  our  objective  of  preserving 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  preventing 
aggression  against  Israel. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  my  position  on  the  question 
of  food-for-peace  aid  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  has  nothing  to  do  with  my 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  acts  of 
that  government,  but  stems  instead  from 
my  strong  belief  that  maintaining  the 
President's  discretion  on  the  matter  is 
the  path  best  calculated  to  keep  the  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  and  to  assure  the 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
Israel. 

The  recent  actions  of  Mr.  Nasser  In 
relation  to  this  country  have  been  insult- 
ing, and  in  relation  to  problems  in 
Yemen,  Aden,  and  the  Congo  have  par- 
taken of  the  kind  of  aggressive  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
nations  that  is  inconsistent  with  funda- 
mental American  principles.    Neverthe- 
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less,  I  feel  just  as  strongly  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  right  in  asking  that  the 
administration's  hands  not  be  tied  in  this 
matter,  and  I  am  confident  that  leav- 
ing him  free  to  act  will  further  our 
primary  purpose  of  preventing  hostilities 
in  the  Middle  East  and  protecting  Israeli 
freedom. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  an  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller],  as  modified,  to  the  committee 
amendment.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  armounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  RibicoffJ, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rtjssell]  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadge]  are  absent  on  ofl&cial  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke].  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie],  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoFF]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis], and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Kuchel]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Calfomia  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Seantor  from  Pennsylavnia  [Mr.  Scott]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  7, 
nays  75,  as  follows: 


(No.  16  Leg.] 
YEAS— 7 


Dodd  Miner 

Hlckenlooper      Pearson 
Hruska 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bass 


NAYS— 75 

Bayh 

Bible 

Hoggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 


Prouty 
Simpson 


Byrd,  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 


Clark 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Neuberger 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Pastore 

Cotton 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.Pen 

Dlrksen 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Proxmlre 

Domlnlck 

Lausche 

Randolph 

Douglas 

Long,  Mo. 

Robertson 

Eastland 

Long,  La. 

Saltonstall 

EUender 

Magnxison 

Smathers 

Ervln 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Fannin 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Fong 

McGee 

Stennls 

Gore 

McGovern 

Sj'mlngton 

Harris 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Hart 

McNamara 

Tower 

Hayden 

Mondale 

T>'dlngs 

Hill 

Montoya 

Williams,  N.J. 

Holland 

Morse 

WlUiams,  Del. 

Inouye 

Mundt 

Yarborough 

Jackson 

Murphy 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Javlts 

Nelson 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING — 18 

Bennett 

Johnston 

Moss 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kuchel 

Muskie 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

Rlblcoff 

Fulbrlght 

Metcalf 

Russell 

Gruening 

Monroney 

Scott 

Hartke 

Morton 

Talmadge 

So  Mr.  Miller's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, to  the  committee  amendment,  was 
j-p  i  pot"  pd 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lav  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
always  supported  the  idea  of  a  foreign  aid 
program.  I  hope  to  be  able  in  good 
conscience  to  continue  my  support  so 
long  as  it  serves  our  national  Interest 
and  the  interests  of  freedom  in  the  world. 
Furthermore,  I  recognize  the  necessity 
of  preserving  executive  flexibility  in  ad- 
ministering a  program  that  involves  such 
important  problems  of  foreign  policy  and 
national  security  in  a  world  of  rapidly 
changing  events. 

Nevertheless,  the  increasing  evidence 
of  ineflHciency.  bad  planning,  contradic- 
tory policies,  and  plain  bureaucratic 
blundering  in  administration  of  the  aid 
program  causes  me  to  make  my  protest 
here  and  now.  Our  failure  to  effectively 
and  properly  use  our  aid  program  to  ex- 
pand private  business  sales  abroad  purely 
because  of  lack  of  policy,  coordination, 
and  planning  urgently  demands  correc- 
tion now — not  next  year. 

I  hope  to  see  a  substantial  change  in 
this  program,  a  reconciliation  of  conflict- 
ing policies  and  programs,  and  a  shakeup 
in  the  agencies  administering  it. 

My  only  opportunity  to  effectively  ex- 
press my  dissatisfaction  is  to  cast  a  nega- 
tive vote  when  an  issue  is  before  us.  I  am 
hopeful  that  an  increasing  expression  of 
criticism  of  the  program  by  its  supporters 
will  compel  a  substantial  reevaluation  of 
the  program  as  well  as  a  reorganization 
and  streamlining  of  the  agencies  and 
methods  of  administering  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  3,  after  line  3.  to 
strike  out: 

Provided,  That  no  part  of  this  appropria- 
tion shall   be  tised   during  the  fiscal   year 


1965  to  finance  the  export  of  any  agricul- 
tural commodity  to  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic under  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  such 
Act:. 

And  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Provided,  That  no  part  of  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  used  during  the  fiscal  year 
1965  to  finance  the  export  of  any  agricul- 
tural commodity  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public xmder  the  provisions  of  title  I  of 
such  Act,  except  when  such  exports  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  Sales  Agreement 
entered  into  October  8,  1962,  as  amended, 
and  if  the  President  determines  that  the  fi- 
nancing of  such  exports  is  in  the  national 
Interest. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll,  and  Mr.  Aiken  voted  in  the  af- 
flrmative. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Parlia- 
mentary inquiries  are  not  in  order. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative).  On  this  vote,  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoFF].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay"; 
if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."    I  withdraw  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
madge] are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie! 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Cjreorgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke],  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  frc«n  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis], 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  ,  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 
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The  result  was  announced— yeas  44. 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

[No.  17  Leg.] 


Allott 

Bartlett 

Bass 

Bayh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Church 

Clark 

Cocper 

Dlrksen 

Eastland 

Gore 

Hart 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Boggs 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Cotton 

Dodd 

Dominlck 

Douglas 

Ellender 

Ervin 


Bennett 

Curtis 

Fulbrlght 

Gruenlng 

Hartke 

Johnston 


YEAS— 44 

Hayden 

Hill 

Holland 

Inouye 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

McGee 

McGovern 

McNamara 

Mondale 

Mundt 

NAYS— 38 

Pannln 

Fong 

Harris 

Hlckenlooper 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan. Idaho 

Lausche 

McClellan 

Mclntyre 

MUler 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTING — 18 


Nexiberger 
Pastore 
Pell 

Randolph 
Saltonstall 
.  Smathers 
Sparkraan 
Stennls 
Symington 
Tvdings 
Williams.  N.J. 
Yarborough 
Young,  N.  Dak. 
Young.  Ohio 


Morse 

Murphy 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Robertson 

Simpson 

Smith 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  Del. 


Kuchel 

Ma  nsfleld 

McCarthy 

MetcaU 

Monroney 

Morton 


Moss 

Muskle 

Ribicofl 

Russell 

Scott 

Talmadge 


So    the    committee    amendment    was 

agreed  to.  „      -^     ^    t 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 

move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 

by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  move  to  lay  that 

motion  en  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  21 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  21  and  ask  that  it 
be  read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair) .  The  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  at  the  end  of  line  20,  insert 
the  following  new  section : 

"veterans'  administration 

'•No  funds  heretofore  appropriated  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  shall  be  utilized 
for  the  purpose  of  implementing  any  order 
or  directive  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  with  respect  to  the 
closing  or  relocating  of  any  hospital  or  fa- 
cility o-vned  or  operated  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  or  with  respect  to  the  with- 
drawing, transferring,  or  reducing  of  services 
heretofore  made  available  to  veterans." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  think 
I  can  briefly  explain  the  amendment. 
It  is  not  complicated;  it  is  exactly  on 
four  squares  with  what  we  have  already 
done  today  by  approving  committee  ac- 
tion on  behalf  of  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations.  My  amendment  has  al- 
most the  identical  language  as  that  of- 
fered by  the  committee  in  relation  to 
the  proposed  closure  of  a  group  of  agri- 
culture experiment  stations  primarily 
designed  to  cure  diseases  of  cattle,  hogs, 
poultry,  swine,  and  rabbits. 

If  it  is  so  important  that  such  action 
on  the  matter  of  the  research  stations  be 


deferred  until  Congress  has  had  a  chance 
to  examine  into  it  and  I  emphatically 
agree  that  it  is.  we  have  the  same  lan- 
guage in  this  amendment  to  provide  for 
the  same  careful  consideration  for  vet- 
erans. The  amendment  is  offered  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  myself. 
I  want  to  repeat  that  what  we  propose 
to  do  for  the  veterans  is  what  has  been 
done  today  with  respect  to  agriculture 
experiment  stations.  The  experiment 
station  action  was  adopted  unanimously 
by  our  Senate  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations following  a  motion  made  by  Sen- 
ator Stennis.  of  Mississippi,  and  seconded 
by  the  senior  Senator  of  South  Dakota. 
It  was  a  wise  and  proper  action  and  we 
should  now  take  similar  action  to  pro- 
tect our  veterans  hospitals  and  service 

The  Mundt-Anderson  amendment 
would  do  two  things.  It  would  delay  the 
closing  orders  from  being  implemented 
until  at  least  the  next  regular  appropria- 
tion bill  comes  before  us.  It  would  pro- 
vide us  with  an  appropriate  forum, 
namely,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, to  hold  hearings,  to  call  witnesses, 
to  examine  the  facts,  and  to  determine 
what,  if  any,  economies  actually  can  be 
effectuated,  should  the  administration 
renew  its  closure  proposals. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  join  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  in  his  brief  explana- 
tion. This  is  one  way  to  cops  with  a 
problem  on  which  no  consultation  was 
had  with  Senators  from  the  respective 
States  or  the  Representatives  from  the 
respective  districts.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
Senate  will  vote  in  the  affirmative  on  the 
proposal  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson  J . 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
This  situation  evolved  out  of  a  colloquy 
which  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana 
and  I  had  in  the  Chamber  yesterday, 
when  we  were  trying  to  divorce  this  issue 
from  the  question  of  the  confirmation  of-- 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Driver. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  practice  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, prescribed  by  resolution 
adopted  in  1931  and  continued  in  force 
since  that  time,  it  becomes  my  duty  to 
raise  the  point  of  order  that  this  amend- 
ment, which  relates  to  no  matter  in  the 
joint  resolution,  but  instead  refers  to 
appropriations  heretofore  made  in  other 
bills,  is  legislation  and  is,  therefore,  not 
subject  to  being  considered  on  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Tlie  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  of  course,  concedes  the 
point  of  order.  I  said  earlier  that  we 
were  writing  legislation  in  the  joint  reso- 
lution with  respect  to  livestock.  We  are 
likewise  proposing  similar  action  in  con- 
nection with  our  veterans'  hospitals  and 
service  facilities.  I  filed  a  motion  yester- 
day, recognizing  that  a  point  of  order 
might  be  raised,  so  we  can  set  aside  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  take  this  salu- 
tary action  on  the  Mundt-Anderson 
proposal. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  there  be  a 
vote  on  the  proposed  legislation,  not- 
withstanding the  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  not  yet  ruled  on  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  shall  await  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  now  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  appeal  from  the  rul- 
ing, and  therefore  I  call  for  a  vote.  I 
have  no  desire  to  detain  the  Senate. 
If  there  could  be  a  standing  vote,  to 
determine  whether  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  favor  oveiTUling  the  decision  of 
the  Chair,  that  would  be  satisfactory. 
Otherwise  I  can  ask  for  a  rollcall  as  I 
mean  to  be  sm-e  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  have  a  standing  vote. 
I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
proposal  is  not  like  the  previously 
adopted  amendment.  That  amendment 
was  approved  by  the  committee.  This 
amendment  was  not  submitted  to  nor 
considered  by  our  committee.  The  other 
amendment  was  directed  by  the  commit- 
tee to  be  brought  up,  with  instructions 
to  file  the  appropriate  notices  given  to 
the  chairman.  That  is  all  I  shall  say 
about  it.  I  shall  not  address  myself  to 
the  merits  of  the  amendment  except  to 
say  that  there  is  little  similarity  between 
it  and  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
peal from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No.  it  is  not  necessary. 
I  have  filed  notice  to  suspend  the  rules 
of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
suspend  the  rule  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing the  Senate  consider  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  on  this 
question.  I  ask  for  a  division. 
On  a  division,  the  motion  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  we  need 
not  detain  the  Senate  much  longer,  be- 
cause the  same  sentiment  that  prevailed 
earlier  on  a  question  that  required  a 
two-thirds  majority  will  prevail  now,  I 
am  sure,  on  our  proposed  rider  which  now 
requires  only  a  simple  majority. 

The  country  has  about  22  million  vet- 
erans at  the  present  time.  The  closing 
order  involves  some  important  national 
policies  concerning  the  veterans  of  Amer- 
ica. 

As  the  majority  leader  has  pointed 
out,  congressional  committees  certainly 
have  a  right  to  consider  what  is  proposed. 
All  I  ask  is  that  Congress  be  heard  and 
the  closure  proposals  delayed  until  such 
time  as  that  has  been  done  and  we 
have  before  us  the  regular  appropriation 
bill  pertaining  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  now  ask 
for  a  vote  on  the  amendment,  unless 
other  Senators  desire  to  discuss  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  much  discussion  of  the  subject  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  about  what  we 
could  do  about  the  closings.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  shown  us 
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exactly  what  we  should  do.    It  is  an 
honor  to  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Mundt-Anderson  amendment  might  well 
be  termed  the  antipoverty  and  antihard- 
ship  amendment,  for  it  will  have  the 
effect  of  alleviating  both  these  two  evils. 

Only  hours  ago  the  Senate  approved 
the  Appalachia  bill  which  is  designed  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  problems  of  the 
Nation's  poor.  The  Appalachia  measure 
has  been  surrounded  by  an  aura  of  pub- 
licity calculated  to  show  the  compassion 
of  the  Administration  for  the  under- 
privileged. It  would  serve  us  well  to  as- 
certain whether  that  compassion  is  fact 
or  fiction. 

Compassion  is  not  a  one-time  thing 
that  disintegrates  and  vanishes  when  the 
propaganda  bugles  have  finished  blaiing. 
Rather  it  is  a  quality  of  sympathy  and 
understanding  that  pervades  and  per- 
meates every  action  of  any  consequence. 

I  leave  it  to  the  Senate,  then,  and  ask. 
Does  the  administration  have  compas- 
sion when  it  initiates  a  plan  which  will 
for  the  first  time  in  recent  history  de- 
prive eight  States  of  VA  regional  offices 
which  serve  disabled  and  in  many  cases 
Impoverished  veterans? 

Does  the  administration  show  concern 
for  the  poor  when,  for  a  show  of  false 
economy,  it  takes  out  of  a  small  com- 
munity such  as  White  River  Junction, 
Vt.,  a  payroll  approximating  S300.000 
dollars  a  year  and  gives  the  displaced 
employees  only  the  vague  guarantee  that 
somewhere  in  the  United  States  there 
may  be  a  job  for  them— admittedly  far 
removed  from  home,  admittedly  at  re- 
duced levels  with  all  the  hardships  that 
such  changes  would  entail. 

And  what  about  the  members  of  the 
families  of  displaced  VA  employees? 
Many  of  these  people  have  jobs  in 
private  industry  to  supplement  their  hus- 
band's or  father's  income.  Will  they, 
too,  get  jobs  when  the  VA  employee  is 
forced  to  move  to  a  location  not  of  his 
own  choice? 

I  think  Senators  know  the  answer  as 
well  as  I  do. 

What  kind  of  games  are  we  plashing 
with  Federal  employees?  Have  they 
now  become  instruments  that  we  can 
shift  about  at  will  in  order  to  add  to  our 
list  of  depressed  areas? 

If  you  do  not  think  that  the  proposed 
closing  of  17  regional  offices,  11  hospitals, 
and  4  domiciliaries  operated  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  is  going  to  cause 
great  unemployment  and  hardships,  then 
you  are  not  willing  to  look  at  facts  as 
they  really  are. 

This,  then,  is  the  effect  of  the  black 
thirteenth— the  January  13th  order  of 
the  Acting  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs. 

In  vaudeville  days,  Al  Jolson  used  to 
say  "You  ain't  seen  nothing  yet."  These 
words  have  a  rather  ominous  ring  today. 

James  F.  O'Neil,  former  commander 
of  the  American  Legion,  said  only  a  few 
days  ago  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  that  what  we 
are  now  witnessing  is  only  the  beginning, 
and  I  think  he  meant  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  effective  service  to  veterans  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 


Many  of  our  older  veterans  have  ar- 
teriosclerosis with  chronic  brain  syn- 
dromes. Now  they  can  go  only  a  few 
miles  away  to  White  River  Junction  to 
put  in  an  appearance  in  connection  with 
their  claims.  These  severely  disabled 
veterans  are  met  by  Vermonters  who  take 
them  to  the  pi-oper  offices  and  help  to 
guide  them  around. 

Under  the  "black  13th"  order,  these 
veterans  with  varying  degrees  of  brain 
damage  wil'  l\ave  to  go  250  miles  to 
Boston.  And  who  is  going  to  meet  them 
there,  assuming  that  they  are  able  to 
withstand  the  ardors  of  the  journey? 

Mr.  President,  how  is  any  Vermont 
veteran,  particularly  an  ailing  one  or  an 
older  one,  going  to  be  able  to  get  down  to 
Boston?  There  is  no  rail  service  from 
Vermont  to  the  capital  of  Massachusetts. 
Air  service  is  impossible  a  good  share  of 
the  year  because  of  weather  and  limited 
schedules,  and  from  some  communities 
in  Vermont  there  is  no  direct  bus  service 
at  all. 

What  a  Great  Society  this  Federal 
Government  of  ours  is  conjuring  up  for 
them. 

The  American  Legion  representative  at 
White  River  Junction  has  reported  to  me 
that  many  Vermont  veterans  come  into 
the  regional  office  without  funds  for  the 
return  trip  home.  The  Legion,  he  says, 
often  tries  to  furnish  the  small  sums 
needed  to  return  these  impoverished  vet- 
erans to  their  home  communities  and  this 
is  true  also  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. 

But.  he  asks,  would  not  the  cost  be 
prohibitive  if  a  trip  from  Boston  were 
involved?  The  Legion  simply  does  not 
have  the  funds  to  handle  the  problem. 

Hundreds  of  older  veterans  with  heart 
conditions  and  the  like,  are  sometimes 
able,  with  difficulty,  to  withstand  a  30-, 
40-,  or  even  100-mile  trip  to  White  River 
Junction.  In  the  "black  13th"  order  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Adminis- 
trator, there  is  no  provision  made  for 
these  veterans  who  will  soon  have  to 
make  long  wearisome  trips,  often  unat- 
tended, to  Boston. 

I  cannot  speak  with  authority  about 
the  problems  of  veterans  in  other  States, 
but  I  do  know  what  is  going  to  happen  in 
Vermont  if  the  "black  13th"  order  goes 
through. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  Vermont  veteran 
is  seeking  to  appeal  a  case  in  which  he  is 
asking  for  a  small  increase  in  pension. 
Let  us  assume,  also,  that  his  appeal  is 
justified  and  that  the  Boston  office 
awards  him  the  small  increase.  Would 
not  the  monetary  value  of  the  increase 
be  more  than  eaten  up  for  a  whole  year 
because  of  the  cost  of  the  veteran's  hotel 
room  in  Boston,  his  transportation, 
meals,  taxi  fares,  and  so  forth?  And  let 
it  not  go  unnoticed  that  in  many  cases 
the  veteran  will  have  to  pay  someone  to 
accompany  him  because  he  is  not  well 
enough  to  make  the  trip  alone. 

When  I  first  received  word  of  the  bad 
news  of  the  black  13th,  it  was  alleged  by 
the  VA  that  the  closing  of  the  regional 
office  at  White  River  Junction  would  not 
create  any  real  problems  because  98  per- 
cent of  the  workload  is  handled  by  mail. 
This  was  a  very  impressive  statement  but 


I  found  that  it  did  not  bear  scrutiny.  It 
tiu-ns  out  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  not  really  talking  about  what  per- 
centage of  the  problems  is  handled  by 
mail,  but,  rather  what  percentage  of 
total  conununications  is  handled  by  mail 
and  the  VA  lumps  into  this  figure,  ac- 
cording to  the  manager  of  the  regional 
office  at  White  River  Junction,  all  mail 
received  by  that  office  whether  it  be  ad- 
ministrative in  nature,  mail  for  patients 
at  the  hospital,  mail  dealing  with  supply 
problems,  and  so  forth. 

Let  me  give  Senators  an  idea  of  how 
misleading  this  actually  is.  There  are 
now  on  the  books  at  the  VA  office  in 
White  River  about  9.700  approved  awards 
of  disability  or  death  benefits.  Many  of 
these  awards  have  been  made  over  a 
period  of  years  and  involved  no  new  ad- 
ministrative work  during  the  last  year. 
Yet,  despite  this  fact  there  were,  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year,  nearly  5,000  in- 
stances when  veterans  contacted  the 
regional  office  at  White  River  in  person 
or  by  means  other  than  mail. 

Moreover,  the  central  office  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  Washington  in- 
formed me  that  veterans  appeared  in 
person  only  20  or  30  times  a  year  to  make 
a  formal  or  informal  appearance  before 
the  adjudication  board  in  White  River. 
My  office  checked  with  Manager  Flussi  at 
White  River  and  he  told  a  member  of  my 
staff  that  there  were  between  200  and 
300  personal  appearances. 

I  am  always  willing  to  allow  for  a 
slight  administrative  error,  but  when  an 
agency  gives  me  statistics  which  are 
1.000  percent  or  1,500  percent  wrong, 
then  I  think  that  the  agency  is  trying 
to  justify  its  actions  without  regard  to 
ethics  or  equity. 

At  the  present  time  when  a  veteran 
goes  to  White  River  Junction.  Vt.,  if 
he  has  a  clear-cut  case  which  merits 
award,  his  American  Legion  representa- 
tive can  pull  the  case  file  immediately, 
set  up  a  meeting  before  the  adjudication 
board  and  the  case  is  quickly  handled. 
Once  the  regional  office  is  removed  from 
White  River,  the  Legion,  if  it  has  power 
of  attorney,  wiU  have  to  send  to  Boston 
for  the  case  folder  and  the  veteran  will 
have  to  make  several  trips  of  consider- 
able distance  to  get  his  claim  settled. 

Administrator  Driver  sent  up  to  my 
office  a  Mr.  Stratton,  who  is  deputy 
benefits  director.  Stratton,  when  in- 
terrogated about  the  Administration's 
claims  of  economy  resulting  from  the 
White  River-Boston  merger,  informed  us 
that  there  are  about  12,000  square  feet 
of  office  housing  space  at  White  River 
Junction  and  that  if  the  merger  goes 
through  only  about  4.000  square  feet  of 
space  would  be  needed  by  the  VA. 

Later,  when  the  VA  was  made  to  ap- 
pear ridiculoxxs,  then  and  only  then,  its 
spokesman  began  to  allege  that  much 
of  the  vacant  space  would  ultimately  be 
utilized. 

I  ask  the  Senate:  Is  it  economy  to 
abandon  space  in  a  low  cost  of  living 
area  such  as  White  River  Junction.  Vt.. 
in  order  to  procure  space  in  a  high  cost 
of  living  area  such  as  Boston? 

Mr.  President,  the  VA  cannot  deny 
that  only   7   or  8  years  ago  it  spent 
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several  hundred  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  construct  an  administration 
building  in  White  River,  and  now  it 
wishes  to  abandon  a  high  percentage  of 
the  space  in  that  building  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  move  to  Boston. 

If  this  be  a  new  version  of  admin- 
istration economy,  then  Heaven  save  us 
when  it  becomes  extravagant. 

Seventeen  regional  offices,  11  hospitals, 
and  4  domiciliaries  have  been  placed 
under  the  VA  hatchet  and  one  wonders 
whether  it  is  really  true  in  Jolson's 
words  that  we  "ain't  seen  nothing  yet." 

It  used  to  be  a  guiding  principle  that 
those  who  served  their  country  in  time 
of  need  would  be  sei-ved  by  that  country 
in  time  of  their  own  need.  That  prin- 
ciple is  now  being  given  the  heave-ho 
treatment. 

With  those  who  left  their  limbs  and 
lives  and  hopes  and  dreams  in  the  re- 
mote battlegrounds  of  the  earth,  we 
should  never  break  faith. 

To  those  who  abandoned  their  jobs, 
their  education,  their  security,  in  order 
that  our  liberties  might  remain  safe,  we 
have  a  solemn  duty. 

It  is  not  a  duty  to  close  hospital  doors, 
but  rather  to  open  them.  It  is  not  a 
duty  to  delay  the  handling  of  their  just 
claims,  but  to  expedite  them.  It  is  not 
a  duty  to  injure,  but  instead  to  promote 
their  welfare. 

That  is  a  duty  I  as  one  Senator  mean 
to  fulfill  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Only  a  few  short  days  ago  I  was  told  by 
a  representative  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration that  no  hospital  can  function 
well  unless  it  gets  to  the  400  or  500  bed 
level. 

Did  he  really  mean  to  suggest  that  the 
hundreds  of  hospitals  throughout  this 
country  with  small  bed  capacities  are 
performing  useless  services?  Let  him 
peddle  this  ridiculous  theory  to  the 
thousands  of  citizens  whose  lives  have 
been  spared  and  who  can  walk  and  talk 
again  because  of  the  treatment  they  re- 
ceived at  the  small  hospitals  he  so  bla- 
tantly ridicules. 

If  gigantic  hospitals  are  the  one  and 
the  only  type  of  installation  worthwhile, 
why  then  did  the  present  administration 
fail  to  say  this  when  the  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram was  under  consideration? 

I  will  tell  Senators  why.  It  did  not  say 
so  because  it  knew  that  it  would  be 
laughed  down  by  every  small  community 
in  this  country.  And  it  is  saying  so  now 
only  because  it  is  desperate  to  find  some 
justification  for  a  drastic  program  of 
curtailment  of  service  to  veterans  that 
was  conceived  in  ignorance,  born  of  mis- 
information, and  which,  with  good  for- 
tune, will  die  because  of  the  wisdom  of 
Congress. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  January  13,  1965,  the  date  when  I  was 
notified  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's decision  to  close  11  hospitals,  4 
domiciliaries,  and  several  regional  offices, 
the  machinery  to  phase  out  these  facili- 
ties had  already  been  set  in  motion.  Of 
course,  I  had  heard  rumors  to  that  effect, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  a  Senator  should 
base  his  actions  on  rumor.  Yet,  In  the 
hearings  which  have  just  been  held  be- 


fore my  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, we  were  informed  by  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration officials  that  they  felt  it 
only  fair  to  formally  notify  us  of  this 
action  on  January  13,  because  rumors 
were  spreading. 

This  poses  an  Interesting  question,  Mr. 
President:  Just  when  would  we  have 
been  notified,  if  rumors  had  not 
prompted  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  tell  us  as  late  as  January  13  of  its 
action?  We  were  not  consulted  before- 
hand; neither  were  veterans  organiza- 
tions consulted.  Are  the  Senators  of  the 
United  States,  given  the  trust  to  see  that 
the  laws  and  mandates  of  Congress  are 
followed,  now  relegated  to  a  position  of 
hearing  by  rumor  about  a  star  chamber 
decision  which  we  witness  only  when  we 
finally  see  our  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  being  phased  out  of  existence? 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  impor- 
tance of  medical  care  for  the  veterans  of 
this  Nation,  a  decision  which  could  ad- 
versely affect  them  should  not  be  arrived 
at  lightly.  Because  of  this,  our  Veterans' 
Affairs  Subcommittee  has  just  completed 
hearings  during  which  at  least  30  of  my 
fellow  Senators  voiced  suspicions  about 
the  wisdom  of  this  decision.  I  under- 
stand that  the  House  committee  is  plan- 
ning to  conduct  similar  hearings.  Since 
our  action  on  this  matter  was  forced  to 
be  "after  the  fact,"  due  to  lack  of  notifi- 
cation and  consultation,  it  will  take  time 
before  we  can  reach  conclusions  on  these 
closings. 

Yet,  the  secrecy  and  rapidity  of  this 
transition  has  raised  such  a  cloak  of 
suspicion  about  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration decision  that  something  must  be 
decided  now,  or  else  we  shall  again  be 
considering  such  matters  "after  the  fact." 
In  light  of  this  situation,  Mr.  President, 
I  think  it  in  the  interests  of  the  veterans 
and  the  general  public  that  this  action 
be  held  in  abeyance  until  conclusions  can 
be  reached.  If  it  is  a  sound  program,  it 
can  justify  itself  at  any  time;  if  it  is  not 
sound,  then  much  will  be  lost  by  having 
it  completed  before  effective  objections 
can  be  raised.  For  this  reason,  I  am  sup- 
porting the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator     from     South     Dakota     [Mr. 

MUNDT]. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  strongly  support  the  amend- 
ment to  prevent  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration from  utilizing  its  present  appro- 
priation for  the  purpose  of  closing  vet- 
erans' hospitals.  The  veterans  of  this 
country  deserve  the  service  which  the 
veterans'  hospitals  provide  them,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  the  VA's  action  in 
aiinouncing  the  closings  is  inconsistent 
with  that  need.  My  examination  of  the 
facts  concerning  Sunmount,  Bath,  and 
Castle  Point  hospitals  in  New  York  has 
convinced  me  that  these  hospitals  should 
remain  open.  The  facts  show  that  they 
are  not  obsolete,  that  they  are  not  dif- 
ficult to  staff,  and,  most  important,  that 
they  serve  a  definite  need.  The  brief 
chance  which  I  had  to  question  the  offi- 
cials of  the  VA  in  the  hearings  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  dem- 
onstrated the  need  for  the  kind  of  full 
and  free  Inquiry  which  the  present 
amendment  will  give  us  time  to  under- 
take. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  i 
would  like  to  stand  in  support  of  Senator 
Mundt's  amendment  as  It  pertains  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  facilities. 
It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  whole 
story  regarding  the  closing  of  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities  over  the  United 
States  and  particularly  in  my  State  of 
Wyoming  has  not  been  heard. 

I  want  to  emphasize  my  distress 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  this 
matter  was  handled.  A  matter  of  this 
importance  should  warrant  previous 
consultation  with  Members  of  Congress, 
the  service  organizations,  and  the  vet- 
eran himself.  I  believe  only  shortsighted 
consideration  of  possible  immediate  sav- 
ings dictated  the  orders  to  close.  The 
many  other  conditions  of  service  to  vet- 
erans and  short-  and  long-range  addi- 
tional costs  to  other  State  and  Federal 
agencies  were  ignored. 

The  statement  announcing  the  action 
taken  to  close  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities  mentions  economy  as  one 
of  the  prime  reasons  for  the  proposed 
move.  It  is  stated  there  will  be  a  net 
savings  of  some  $23,500,000  through  this 
action.  The  relatively  insignificant  so- 
called  savings  of  823,500,000  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1966  at  the  expense  of  the  many 
services  in  so  many  widely  separated 
places  will  make  no  real  contribution  to 
the  President's  social  program  which  is 
projected  in  billions  of  dollars  annually. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  because 
of  the  effect  of  the  proposed  action  on 
the  veterans  of  my  State  of  Wyoming. 
The  contemplated  action  of  the  Veter- 
ans* Administration  would  move  the 
major  function  of  the  Cheyenne  veterans 
regional  office  to  Denver,  Colo.  I  am  in- 
formed that  of  the  34  present  employees, 
approximately  20  will  be  involved  in  the 
move.  The  case  load  being  handled  by 
the  Cheyenne  Veterans  Center  has  in- 
creased and  not  decreased.  Therefore, 
it  Is  inconceivable  to  me  how  less  than 
half  a  staff  could  handle  the  work  being 
done  by  a  full  staff.  It  cannot  be  done 
and  give  the  service  the  veterans  and 
their  dependents  so  justly  deserve  and 
were  promised. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  it  was  stated  by  officials  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  that  additional 
funds  will  be  requested  for  new  and  ad- 
ditional facilities.  I  oppose  the  shifting 
and  not  the  sifting  of  Government  ap- 
propriated funds. 

In  his  budget  message  submitted  to 
the  Congress,  President  Johnson  states: 

Our  major  emphasis  in  veterans  programs 
should  be  concentrated  on  meeting  fully  our 
obligation  to  those  who  were  disabled  In  the 
defense  of  the  country  and  to  their  depend- 
ents and  survivors. 

I  say  "Amen"  to  this  statement.  How- 
ever, since  contrary  action  is  contem- 
plated by  the  Administration,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
of  the  20th  century,  the  late  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  I  strongly  urge  the  Members 
of  this  Senate,  "to  prevent  them  from 
putting  the  folly  they  speak  of  into 
action." 

I  fully  support  the  amendment  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 
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Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
congratulate  my  colleague  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  MundtI  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  on 
their  amendment  which  would  postpone 
action  on  the  closing  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities  imtil  Congress  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  review  the  sub- 
ject. The  veterans  and  their  representa- 
tives have  a  right  to  a  full  and  careful 
hearing  on  this  important  matter.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendment  in  the  interest  of  my  fellow 
veterans. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  strong  support  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota's  amendment 
to  restrain  the  unwise  closing  of  Vet- 
erans' Administration  facilities.  In  New 
York,  the  effective  hospitals  at  Sun- 
mount,  Bath,  and  Castle  Point  have  been 
performing  essential  medical  services  for 
the  veterans  in  the  surrounding  com- 
munities. Closing  of  these  facilities,  as 
well  as  consolidation  of  operational  re- 
gional offices  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration located  in  major  cities  in  my 
State  will  impose  an  unjustified  hardship 
on  the  veterans  in  New  York.  The  hard 
facts  forming  the  basis  for  this  decision 
and  others  have  not  been  developed.  I 
believe  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  burden  of  proof  for  the  closing  of 
these  important  medical  facilities  and 
the  resulting  reduction  in  services  be 
squarely  met  by  the  proponent,  namely 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  Until  this 
full  justification  in  the  name  of  economy 
is  set  forth  on  the  record  and  properly 
reviewed,  these  unwise  closings  should 
not  be  carried  out. 

The  alleged  savings  set  forth  in  the 
record  of  hearings  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Driver 
and  on  the  subject  of  the  closings  by  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
have  not  been  explained  in  sufficient  de- 
tail, and  we  should  not  accept  these  clos- 
ings without  receiving  a  further  explana- 
tion of  the  reasons.  I  sent  a  telegram  to 
VA  Administrator  Driver  on  the  day  he 
announced  the  closing  of  these  facilities, 
asking  for  a  justification  for  the  plan  to 
close  them  by  June  30  of  this  year.  I 
have  still  not  seen  a  full  and  detailed 
justification.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  many  Senators  would  be 
convenienced  by  having  a  voice  vote 
this  late  In  the  evening  instead  of  a 
yea-and-nay  vote.  Many  Senators  de- 
sire to  leave  soon. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  assurance 
and  understanding,  however,  that  the 
conferees  will  consider  such  a  voice  vote 
as  important  a  mandate  to  sustain  the 
amendment  if  it  is  adopted  by  a  strong 
voice  vote  as  if  it  were  actually  adopted 
by  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
amendment,  I  ask  for  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
fl.firrGGd.  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ments and  the  third  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  234) 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Pi-esiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr. 
Ellender,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Saltonstall.  Mr.  Young  of  North  Da- 
kota, and  Mr.  Mundt  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  Senators  have  noted  how  much 
business  has  been  transacted  today  with- 
out the  use  of  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement.  If  there  had  been  a  miani- 
mous-consent  agreement,  the  talk  in  the 
cloakroom  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  have  voted  on  the  measure 
some  time  tomorrow  afternoon. 

I  shall  continue  to  object  to  unani- 
mous-consent requests. 


losses  for  the  special  milk  program  is 
$305  million.  I  would  like  to  make  it 
clear  that  any  reduction  in  funds  for  this 
program  would  not  only  impose  a  penalty 
on  low-income  families,  but  might  also 
end  up  in  losses  for  the  Government  if 
purchases  of  surplus  milk  were  necessary 
at  75  percent  of  parity. 

I  hope  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  do  all  possible  to  insure  that 
sufficient  funds  for  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram are  provided  In  the  fiscal  year  1966 
agricultural  appropriation  bill. 


SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  with  fur- 
ther reference  to  the  legislation  we  have 
just  acted  upon,  as  my  colleagues  know. 
New  York  State  is  the  second  largest 
producer  of  class  I  fluid  milk  in  the 
country.  I  am.  therefore,  very  much 
concerned  over  the  reduction  in  funds  in 
the  administration's  budget  for  the  vital 
special  milk  program,  funds  for  which 
are  included  in  this  bill.  The  1966 
budget  request  for  this  program  is  $100 
million,  while  the  fiscal  year  1965  appro- 
priation was  $103  million.  Senator 
Holland,  the  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Appropriations  Subcommittee,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire],  along  with  many  other  in- 
terested Senators,  have  worked  to  insure 
that  sufficient  funds  have  been  provided 
each  year  for  this  essential  program.  I 
want  to  assure  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  and  my  colleague  from 
Wisconsin  that  I  shall  continue  to  work 
just  as  hard  as  In  the  past  to  insure  that 
necessary  funds  for  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram are  included  in  this  year's  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  appropriation  bill. 
The  record  of  committee  hearings  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  234  reveals  that 
the  fiscal  year  1965  estimate  of  realized 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
I  should  like  to  query  the  majority  leader 
as  to  the  order  of  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  there  will 
be  minor  items  considered  tomorrow. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  this  eve- 
ning, it  stand  in  adouriunent  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow.  It  is  then  our 
intention  to  go  over  from  tomorrow  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday,  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRUTH  IN  PACKAGING 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  I  re- 
introduce legislation  which  has  come  to 
be  labeled  the  truth-in-packaging  bill. 
I  do  this  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sena- 
toi's  Bartlett,  Douglas,  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, McNamara,  Metcalf,  Mondale, 
MusKiE,  and  Neuberger,  and  ask  that 
the  bill  be  appropriately  referred. 

It  seems  superfluous  to  take  time  now 
to  argue  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  bill. 
These  are  stated  eloquently  in  six  vol- 
umes of  hearings  held  on  the  general 
topic.  And  this  Is  the  third  time  the  bill 
has  been  introduced  so  its  intent  and  pro- 
visloris  are  no  strangers  to  my  colleagues. 

Since  the  first  hearings  on  packaging 
and  labeling  practices  were  held  by  the 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee in  1961,  many  changes  have  taken 
place  in  our  supermarkets  which  some 
would  credit  as  benefits  brought  about  by 
the  very  existence  of  congressional  in- 
terest. The  changes  are  praiseworthy. 
But  to  those  who  would  cite  these  im- 
provements as  evidence  of  the  lack  of 
need  for  enactment  of  the  bill,  I  would 
cite  in  reply  these  facts: 

First.  Consumers  who  must  fight  the 
battle  of  the  budget  weekly  In  the  super- 
market are  not  convinced  that  the  few 
improvements  have  come  anywhere  near 
correcting  all  the  practices  the  bill  is 
aimed  at.  Witness  to  this  are  the  hun- 
dreds of  letters  I  have  received  in  recent 
weeks  from  every  State  in  the  Union — 
fx-om  economists,  marketing  professors, 
and  from  the  lady  known  as  the  smartest 
shopper  in  the  world,  the  American 
housewife. 
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Second.  President  Johnson  still  be- 
lieves the  bill  is  necessai-y— as  witness  his 
economic  report  to  the  Congress  of  last 
week.    He  said: 

Informed  consumer  choice  among  Increas- 
ingly varied  and  complex  products  requires 
frank,  honest  information  concerning  quan- 
tity, quality,  and  prices. 

He  added: 

Truth  in  packaging  will  help  to  protect 
consumers  against  product  misrepresenta- 
tion. 

Third.  The  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers also  sees  a  need  for  the  bill.  The 
Council  said: 

All  too  often  •  •  *  consximers  are  not 
completely  Informed  about  products  avail- 
able and  sometimes  products  are  misrepre- 
sented, whether  by  accident  or  intent.  Most 
of  the  responsibility  for  providing  consumer 
information  rests  with  private  producers  and 
retailers.  But  where  the  consumer  is  not 
able  to  obtain  honest  information,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  a  role  to  fulfill. 

The  Council  continued: 
Abuses  have  become  acute  in  the  packag- 
ing* of  products  sold  in  retail  establishments. 
In°  today's  marketing  system,  the  package 
has  become  the  silent  salesman.  The  truth- 
in-packaging  bill  would  assure  consumers  or 
simple  direct,  visible,  and  accurate  informa- 
tion as  to  the  nature  of  the  product  and  the 
quantity  in  the  package. 

Fourth.  One  of  the  major  concerns  of 
the  Congress  these  days  is  how  to  help 
those  Americans  who  are  suffering  along 
on  extremely  low  annual  incomes.  One 
expert  estimates  that  the  average  family 
could  utilize  this  bUl  to  save  approxi- 
mately $250  yearly.  That,  I  point  out, 
would  add  more  to  the  average  worker  s 
budget  than  a  10-cent-an-hour  raise. 

Mr.  President,  one  more  point  should 
be  mentioned  in  regard  to  this  bill.  One 
of  the  areas  of  concern  about  the  bill  as 
previously  drafted  was  that  it  was  pro- 
posed as  an  amendment  to  the  Clayton 
Act  Some  objected  to  this.  These  ob- 
jections have  been  considered  and  this 
session  we  introduce  the  bill  as  a  new  law. 

A  few  other  minor  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  bill  reacting  to  arguments 
against  the  previous  bill  which  seemed 
to  have  substance. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  lie  on  the  table  for  1 
week  in  order  to  give  additional  Senators 
who  wish  to  cosponsor  the  opportunity 

to  do  so. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  think 
It  is  necessai-y  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
under  the  circumstances.  But.  I  wish 
to  be  heard  on  the  matter  of  reference 
of  this  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

The  bill  has  been  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  We  have  heard 
more  than  80  witnesses  over  a  period  of 
2  or  more  years.  I  shall  probably  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  order  of  reference  on 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  parha- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  bill,  in  view  of 
this  comment,  will  lie  over,  in  any  event, 
for  1  day.    Is  that  not  correct? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  request  that  the  bill  lie  on  the  desk 
until  tomorrow? 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
has  been  introduced  with  the  request 
that  it  be  appropriately  referred  and  that 
it  be  held  at  the  desk  for  1  week  in  order 
that  additional  cosponsors  may  Join. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  the 
Record  show  my  reservation  of  objection. 
I  have  no  objection  to  its  lying  on  the 
table  for  a  week.  But  I  do  have  objec- 
tion to  its  reference.  I  wish  to  address 
myself  to  that  question  later. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  _,^^„       rrv,^ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
rule,  the  bill  would  lie  over  for  1  day 
before  reference.  But,  is  it  correct  that 
the  additional  request  that  it  be  held 
for  1  week  at  the  table  does  not  affect 
the  reference  to  committee? 

I  ask  that  in  view  of  the  usual  lan- 
guage, which  I  note  in  connection  with 
bills.  When  request  has  been  made  that 
they  lie  over  for  more  than  1  day,  ref- 
erence is  made  to  the  fact  that  the  bUl 
nonetheless  remains  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  rule,  of  course  if  objection  is  heard, 
the  bill  could  not  be  received  today.  It 
would  have  to  lie  over. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  the 
bill  today.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  uttered  some  advance 
information  on  this  matter.  Therefore. 
I  would  have  no  objection.  But,  I  do  not 
want  the  reference  to  be  made  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  until  I  have 

been  heard. 

With  that  understanding,  I  would  have 

no  objection. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  kept  at  the  desk  for 
rt  d.£iv 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  for  clarity  only, 
are  we  to  understand  that  the  question 
of  reference  will  recur  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  the 
reference  would  be  held  over  until  to- 
morrow, and  the  question  could  then 
be  raised. 


The  following  additional  bills  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and  by 
tmanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S.  986.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stevan  Akocs, 
his  wife,  Rozalija  Akocs,  and  their  children, 
Carlos  Akocs  and  Jorge  Akocs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  987.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  excise  tax  on 
club  dues  and  fees  from  20  to  10  percent; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  that  the  Senate  now  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
7  o'clock  and  26  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  tomorrow.  Thursday.  February  4. 
1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted :  ^^^^^^^^__ 

ADDITIONAL  BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bartlett, 
Mr  Douglas,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
McNamara,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mondale, 
Mr  MusKiE,  and  Mrs.  Neuberger)  .  intro- 
duced a  bill  (S.  985)  to  regulate  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  by  prevent- 
ing the  use  of  unfair  or  deceptive  meth- 
ods of  packaging  or  labeling  of  certain 
consumer  commodities  distributed  in 
such  commerce,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which,  by  unanimous  consent,  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  3.  1965: 
In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officer  for  promotion 
in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3305: 

To  be  colonel,  Medical  Service  Corps 
Frlck.  Edward  H..  031160. 
The  following-named  officer  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Ai-my  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3299: 
To  be  major 
Brown,  Richard  M.,  061086. 
The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3298: 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Adams,  Charles  L.,  095417. 
Adams,  Charles  W.,  097075. 
Adams,  William  E.,  096559. 
Aflourtit,  Rene  J.,  092870. 
Allison,  WUllam  C,  092873. 
Amick,  Robert  L..  Jr.,  092874. 
Anderson.  Bobby  L.,  095421. 
Anderson,  Jerome  F.,  095422. 
Armstrong,  Marvin  C,  Jr.,  092883. 
Arrington.  Robert  D..  096306. 
Askins.  William  M..  096562. 
Banks.  Gary  G.,  096310. 
Barber,  Don  W.,  092895. 
Bartlett,  Harvey  S.,  2d,  096312. 
Beadle,  Norman  L.,  095119. 
Beauchamp,  Ramar  K.,  095434. 
Beeman,  Richard  C,  099575. 
Belanich,  Joseph  P..  Jr.,  092917. 
Biggs,  Danny  J.,  092935. 
Bitler.  William  D.,  092945. 
Boggs,  Carl  A.,  Jr.,  096323. 
Bohls,  Robert  J..  095445. 
Bond,  Richard  R.,  088324. 
Borneman,  Edward  L.,  099795. 
Bowers,  George  W.,  092971. 
Brewer,  Charles  R.,  092983. 
Brown.  Billy  C,  099799. 
Brown,  Keith  I.,  092996. 
Brown,  Reginald  J.,  093590. 
Brown,  Robert  Vf.,  095454. 
Brownlee.  Romie  L.,  095455. 
Bruce,  Gene  D.,  093007. 
Bruington,  Bay  D.,  095457. 
Brtmifleld.  Wetzel  D..  O93009. 
Bunton,  Terry.  R.,  093016. 
Burke.  Larry  K..  095461 . 
Bvu-Ungame.  John  C.  095462. 
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Burtner.  James  R..  095464. 
Butts,  Samuel  J.,  096336. 
Bvrne,  William  P.,  093055. 
Campbell,  David  B.,093122. 
Cappadona,  Louis  A.,  Jr.,  094515. 
Carter,  James  E.,  Jr.,  095472. 
Christopher,  George  L.,  091173. 
Coleman,  Alan  B. ,093156. 
Collins,  Michael  D.,  095478. 
Colson,  David  A.,  093161. 
Cone,  Edward  E.,  Jr.,  093162. 
Conner,  Dan  A.,  093628. 
Cook,  Ronal  B.,  091335. 
Cooper,  Nelson  J.,  099495. 
Corder,  Joseph  W.,  Jr.,  097294. 
Cote,  Thomas  G.,  095483. 
Counts,  Ronald  W.,  099806. 
Couture,  John  P.,  093183. 
Coy,  Dale  E.,  093185. 
Crane,  James  P..  095487. 
Crockett,  James  R„  096352. 
Crow,  Stuart  J.,  099632. 
Crowe,  Charles  E..  096354. 
Davis,  David  L.,  096758. 
Davis,  Joseph  S..  2d,  095495. 
Davis,  Motier  DuQ.,  Jr.,  096359. 
Dempster,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  096361. 
DeWalt.  Robert  M.,  095500. 
Dill,  Paul  H.,099818. 
Dinger,  Timothy  S.,  OF100258. 
Dodson,  Blllie  R.,  093251. 
Dondllnger,  Jerome  C  099819. 
Dorsey,  James  J.,  096755. 
Dunnington,  Joseph  C,  093277. 
Durenberger,  George  M.,  Jr.,  095510. 
Dye,  Preston  C,  099829. 
Eddy,  Thomas  P.,  099831. 
Elan,  John  N.,  091718. 
Elliott,  David  R.,  099834. 
Emge,  William  P.,  096372. 
Erway.  Douglas  K.,  093301. 
Eveleth,  Robert  G.,  093687. 
Parris,  James  L.,  093320. 
Flcalora,  Paul  B.,  093338. 
Firestone,  Terry  J.,  093340. 
Fisher,  Donald  J.,  OP100267. 
Fleming,  Roger  S.,  099644. 
Prater,  Arthur  W..  OF100269. 
Freeman.  Malcolm  A..  099844. 

Garner,  John  E.,  Jr.,  096381. 

Gerhardt,  William  P.,  096384. 

Gerst,  Jackson  C,  Jr.,  096385. 

Gorman,  Thomas,  097772. 

Goulet,  Donald  J.,  OP101815. 

Grlndell,  Chelsey  V..  099854. 

Gudat,  Frank  P..  095544. 

Guinn,  Jack  L..  093468. 

Guinn,  William  A..  095545. 

Hagenhoff,  Stanley  R..  OF100377. 

Hahn,  Wade  E..  093472. 

Haigler.  Thomas  E..  Jr.,  096392. 

Halbritter,  Frederick  P.,  094811. 

Hale,  William  R.,  093479. 

Hall,  Dennis  C.  095548. 

Hall.  Thomas  P..  Jr..  093489. 

Hamina,  Robert  K.,  095549. 

Hannan,  William  T.,  Jr..  092384. 

Hansen.  David  G..  099857. 

Harrison.  David  A..  099860. 

Harrison.  Phillip  T.,  093527. 

Hartman.  Benjamin  C.  Jr.,  096398. 

Hatch.  George  S.,  094035. 

Havlu,  Don  R.,  099328. 

Hawley.  Gary  D..  091734. 

Heer,  Bernard  C,  Jr.,  094050. 

Helnschel,  Robert  P.,  094062. 

Hendrlx,  Paul  V..  094077. 

Henry.  Noah  W..  3d,  O94093. 

Henson,  Charles  W.,  095556. 

Hicks,  BiUy  W.,  094125. 

Hlghflll,  Gary  W..  094129. 

Hllger,  Charles  N.,  095559. 

Hinds,  Paul  T.,  094137. 

Hlnes,  Charles  A..  094153. 

Hintz,  Norman  C,  095560. 

Hltti.  John  L.,  Jr.,  099872. 

Hobbs,  Gary  L.,  094164. 

Holcomb,  Cecil  B.,  Jr.,  096409. 

Holland,  James  R.,  094178. 

Hood,  Brian  C,  093202. 

Horowlcz,  Richard  E.,  OF100286. 


Howard,  John  W..  094181. 
Howard.  Robert  P.,  094692. 
Hurst,  Curtis  C.  095566. 
Huser,  Herbert  C,  094185. 
James,  Arthur  M.,  095571. 
Jarock,  Norman  P.,  099885. 
Jemison,  Paul  O.,  096415. 
Johnson,  Charlton  G.,  Jr.,  089369. 
Johnson,  Thomas  G.,  091813. 
Joiner,  Robert  E.,  3d,  095579. 
Jones,  Donald  H.,  094908. 
Jones,  Malcolm  W.,  OF100295. 
Kallay,  Michael  T.,  OF100492. 
Kingman,  Dan  C,  Jr..  095583. 
Kirby,  Ranee  A.,  OF100523. 
Kish,  Joseph  P.,  099264. 
Kitchlngs,  Phillip.  Jr.,  096425. 
Kobaly,  George,  Jr.,  096426. 
Koelsch,  Raymond  E.,  095590. 
Konopka,  Thomas,  095591. 
Kopcsak,  George  C,  095348. 
Krebs,  Joseph  G.,  099897. 
Kuster,  Bernard  A..  Jr.,  095595. 
Landrxmi,  Benson  P.,  094363. 
Larkins,  John  G.,  095598. 
Larson,  Kermlt  E.,  Jr..  094369. 
LaRue,  Lowell  G,  091996. 
Lasecki,  Ronald  P.,  094371. 
Lee,  Robert  C,  OP100307. 
Leffler,  Samuel  A.,  095600. 
Leonard,  William  E.,  093268. 
Leonhardt,  Thomas  C,  094540. 
Lewis,  Bobby  J.,  095601. 
Livingston,  John  J.,  OF100878. 
Long,  William  H.,  099682. 
Lopez-Alonso,  Juan  R.,  094212. 
Luallin,  John  S.,  OF100202. 
Lundy,  James  I..  094628. 
Lunsford,  Mirt  S.,  Jr.,  099683. 
Lybrand,  Charles  W.,  095608. 
Mabry,  David  L.,  095611. 
Mackintosh,  Eric  I.,  OP100311. 
Maher,  Patrick  J.,  092670. 
Maier,  Nelson  H.,  Jr.,  094686. 
Makslmowski.  Richard  J.,  092672. 
Marklewlcz,  Joseph,  092014. 
Martin,  Robert  P.,  099913. 
Mason,  Keith  L.,  094776. 
Mason,  Ralph  A.,  Jr.,  OP100313. 
Mason,  Tommy  R.,  094789. 
Mathern,  Vernon  J.,  096439. 
Matteson,  Stephen  C,  099914. 
Matthews,  Daryl  B.,  096440. 
Maurer,  George  H..  094809. 
Mayer,  John  H.,  OF100314. 
Mayoras,  Donald  E.,  094810. 

McCoy,  Ronald  L.,  096444. 

McDowell,  Thomas  D..  096447. 

McParland,  Lewis  G.,  094825. 

McPerron,  Darrel  A..  094829. 

McGregor.  William  L.,  Jr..  095622. 

Meyer.  Richard  A..  097679. 

Meyer.  Robert  W..  095628. 

Miles,  Donald  F.,  095630. 

Miller,  Robert  L.,  094821. 

Mitchell,  David  G..  092720. 

Moore,  Calvin  B.,  095635. 

Mottl,  Richard  J.,  OP100320. 

Myer,  Allan  A.,  099934. 

Napier,  Joseph  S..  092071. 

Napierkowskl,  Raymond  J.,  096644. 

Neal.  Clarke  L..  099698. 

Nelsess,  James  A.,  091237. 

Newman,  Harold  M.,  096460. 

Newman,  Ralph  E..  095128. 

Newman,  William  P.,  095129. 

Nolan,  Donny  R.,  095645. 

Oberholzer,  John  A..  095135. 

Olive,  Sergei  V..  093871. 

Olson.  Raymond  S..  OP100324. 

Oswald,  Robert  W.,  095142. 

Oualllne.  Charles  E..  095143. 

Owens.  John  V..  099701. 

Paul.  Leroy  W.,  096607. 

Pendergrass,  Larry  L.,  099376. 

Perrin.  William  H..  OF100330. 

Pierce.  Edward  D..  096474. 

Pierce.  Robert  V.,  OF100994. 

Pippin.  James  D..  096477. 

Portmann,  Joslyn  V.,  095163. 

PoweU,  Paul  E.,  095166. 


Price,  Carl  N.,  OF100333. 
Pryor,  Robert  W.,  099960. 
Queen,  Charles  E.,  095169. 
Qulnlan,  John  L.,  3d,  095663. 
Raines,  Austin  M.,  095171. 
Randt,  Richard  C.  099962. 
Ray,  David  E.,  099364. 
Redner,  Paul  C.  099964. 
Reed.  James  L.,  095177. 
Remllng,  Arthur  A..  2d.  095183. 
Renlgar,  Frederick  H..  095185. 
Richardson.  Hugh  B..  095187. 
Richardson,  Johnny  L.,  097423. 
Richardson,  Joseph  L.,  098418. 
Rlggs,  Harold  E.,  095189. 
Riley,  James  E.,  097855. 
Rlngham,  Lee  O.,  095671. 
Rlppee,  Eldon  T.,  095190. 
Robertson,  Robert  S.,  097965. 
Ryan,  William  E.,  094980. 
Salerno,  Jerry  A.,  095200. 
Sanko,  William  J.,  095678. 
SavUle,  Duane  E.,  095679. 
Sawyer,  Frederick  H.,  095681. 
Scharrett,  William  J.,  099985. 
Schmidbauer,  James  P.,  095682. 
Schmitz,  James  W.,  095683. 
Scruggs,  James  T.,  Jr.,  099987. 
Sebastian.  Elmer  G.,  095685. 
Shepard,  John  D.,  096620. 
Sheridan,  John  T.,  095215. 
Short,  Alonzo  E.,  Jr.,  095689. 
Sllvev,  Bedford  J.,  095218. 
Sims"  Thomas  L.,  095221. 
Smith,  Randolph  L.,  096506. 
Smith,  Richard  P.,  093508. 
Smith,  Robert  P.,  OP100005. 
Smith,  Samuel  W.,  095225. 
Sneed,  Thomas  A.,  095226. 
Snellings,  David  D.,  Jr.,  095696. 
Spaulding,  WUliam  J.,  Sr..  OF100006. 
Spetz.  Steven  N.,  095700. 
Staehler,  Joseph  C,  OP100007. 
Statum,  Herman  C,  096510. 
Stlzza,  John  B.,  095708. 
Summers,  Clark  H.,  Jr.,  096514. 
Swendson,  Joe  A.,  095715. 
Sworts,  Ned,  095716. 
Sylvester,  Carroll  E.,  095718. 
Tate,  Raymond  A.,  095242. 
Tatum,  Benjamin  R.,  095719. 
Taylor,  Carl  S.,  095720. 
Taylor,  Robert  E.,  096516. 
Thomas,  Billy  M.,  096517. 
Thornton,  Jack  R.,  096520. 
Tippins,  Gerald  M.,  OF100018. 
Tobln,  Jacob  G.  W.,  096527. 
Toccafondl,  Primo  V.,  095726. 
Torres,  Peter  B.,  095728. 
Tucker,  Charles  G.,  096529. 
Turner,  Harvey  E.,  095254. 
Upchurch,  GUbert,  095730. 
Vannes,  Clayton  L.,  095260. 
Varner,  Thomas  A.,  0951 13. 
Vaughan,  Bernard  W..  Jr.,  099752. 
Velez,  Agustln  E..  094257. 
Veselka.  Reynold,  095263 
Vivas,  Ernest  E.,  096531. 
Volta,  Donald  H.,  099114. 
von  Hoene,  John  P.  A.,  095732. 
Vozka,  David,  095266. 
Vuclchevlch,  Ivan  J.,  095733. 
Wagner,  William  J.,  Jr.,  095267. 
Walker.  Charles  B.,  OP100030. 
Walters,  Floyd  J.,  Jr.,  096535. 
Walton,  Elmer  D..  Jr.,  095271. 
Walton,  Jamie  W.,  OF100032. 
Ward,  John  E.,  095273. 
Warren,  Howard  L.,  095738. 
Wassom,  Herbert  M..  OP100035 
Watklns.  Leo  P.,  Jr.,  095740. 
Watson,  Neal  C.  OF100036. 
Weber,  James  J.,  095742. 
Weber,  Neal  J.,  095743. 
Whitaker,  Chester  J.,  095286. 
Whitley,  James  R.,  Jr..  OP101866. 
Whittington,  William  R..  096546. 
Wilbur,  Paul  A.,  095289. 
Wiley,  Jerry  D.,  096547. 
Wilkerson,  Roger  C.  096548. 
Williams,  Dock  H.,  095291. 
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Willis,  Deral  E.,  095292. 

Whson,  Lee  B..  095749. 

Wilson.  Lester  R.,  096551. 

Woods,  James  B.,  3d,  096554. 

Word.  Larry  E.,  095303. 

Wright,  James  A..  095754. 

Wuench.  Robert  L.,  096556. 

Wulf,  Bruce  L.,  OP100049. 

Yardas,  Douglas  A.,  095306. 

Zelez,  Gordon  N.,  095308. 

Zwicker,  Gary  L.,  0953H. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  Medical  Service 

Corps 
Bell,  George  T..0963 14.  - 

Browning,  Charles  W.,  096710. 
Burch.  Vernon  R.,  096952. 
Candelaria.  John  J.,  095467. 
Curtis,  James  H.,  093212. 
Eppler,  Larz  D.,  095513. 
Fulghimi,  Joe  R.,  Jr.,  093412. 
Gary,  Dennis  T.,  093386. 
Gerukos.  John,  093402. 
Gordon,  Thomas  J.,  093442. 
Grundstein,  Amram  S.,  095330. 
Hays,  Walter  R.,  097128. 
Holzer,  Donald  B.,  092414. 
Hunt,  Dan  W.,  096987. 
Johnson,  Michael  L.,  095342. 
Ketelsen,  Keith  D.,  092441. 
Lobingier,  John  H.,  099907. 
Lynch,  Jeffrey  G.,  096436. 
Mayer,  Henry  A.,  Jr..  097158. 
McAllister,  Hugh  A.,  Jr.,  092061. 
McNeill,  Douglas  W.,  097161. 
Phillips,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  093269. 
Ramirez,  Oscar,  Jr.,  095172. 
Roby,  William  W..  Jr.,  095674. 
Rose,  Robert  D.,  096494. 
Rose.  Walter  E.,  095675. 
Rosenbleeth,  Milton  H.,  096332. 
Rowlette,  Lemuel  A.,  095197. 
Schtefer,  Bernard  A.,  OF100347. 
Schorzman,  Mark  H..  099390. 
Silverstein,  Herman  R.,  097206. 
Simpkins,  Charles  M.,  095219. 
Soberg.  David  A.,  097039. 
Tedrow,  Thomas  N.,  095721. 
Thompson,  Jerry  L.,  095246. 
Timberlake,  John  S.,  3d.  097364, 
Tolman,  Joseph  B.,  096524. 
Troy,  Milton  W.,  2d,  096528. 
Truscott,  James  J.,  095252. 
Williams,  Charles  M.,  095746. 
Wright,  Robert  E.,  OF101870. 
Zimmerly,  James  G.,  096557. 

To  be  first   lieutenants,  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Cusick,  Judith  M.,  N3156. 
Klsella,  Mary  A.,  N3100. 
Whitman,  Jacqueline  K.,  N3150. 

To   be   first    lieutenant,   Army   Medical 
Specialist  Corps 

Webb,  Annie  J.,  M10200. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  by  transfer  In  the 
grades  specified,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283,  3284, 
3285.  3286,  3287.  3288.  and  3290: 

To  be  captain.  Medical  Service  Corps 

White,  Charles  E.  (SlgC) ,  077773. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Medical  Service  Corps 

Carlson,  Carl  E.  (CE) .  089800. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

Sheridan.  Richard  M.  (MSC) ,  094722. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283,  3284,  3285,  3286,  3287,  and  3288: 

To  be  majors 

Brannon,  Buford  W.,  01080177. 
Chancey,  Clarence  W.,  Jr.,  0964250. 
Purrer,  Robert  C.  01338584. 
Hyatt,  Howard  L..  01935862. 
Rlseborough,  Charles  M.,  01922525. 
Sapenter,  Reginald  J.,  02206185. 


To  be  captains 
Adler,  James  M.,  05301725. 
Beames,  Clare  P..  ni.  01893275. 
Blackwell.  Cedric  L..  Jr..  05301830. 
Bland.  William  L..  05302547. 
Borum.  Louis  M..  04009763. 
Bryant,  Donald  R.,  05202213. 
Bubon,  John  J.,  04061442. 
Burns,  Billie  R.,  01890091. 
Busslere,  Richard  T.,  05301587. 
Cason,  James  P.,  04047130. 
Cataldo,  Pulvlo  J.,  02266988. 
Champagne,  Richard  A.,  04071209. 
Daschle,  Charles  L.,  04026377. 
DeVUbiss,  Donald  R.,  04010668. 
Duke,  Lynwood  R.,  04023902. 
Everett,  Robert  W.,  04012077. 
Fargason,  Leroy  H.,  Jr.,  04059160. 
Ferguson,  James  C,  05502663. 
Gleseke,  Donald  E.,  04058299. 
Graham,  Harry  C,  04074483. 
Guglielmo,  Eugene  M.,  05200886. 
Hansen,  James  M.,  04010412. 
Holleran,  Raymond  P.,  04034313. 
Honma,  Douglas  T.,  01932465. 
Klllette,  James  L.,  04074402. 
Kllngman,  Harold  E.,  Jr.,  04025562. 
Lawrence,  Ernest,  01936238. 
Lenschau,  Justus  M.  M.,  Jr.,  05700210. 
Lewis,  Joseph  W..  Ill,  04084673. 
Llndberg,  Charles  P.,  01889049. 
Lockwood,  Bill  G.,  04006622. 
Lowe,  James  W.,  05301533. 
Lyerly.  Virgil  T.,  04083564. 
Mantooth,  John  W.,  01939728. 
McCartt,  James  M..  04031086. 
Melbye,  John,  04031159. 
Merritt,  Ronald  H.,  04026628. 
Miller.  William  D.,  Jr.,  04009713. 
Moye,  Harold  W..  04012178. 
Mulvey,  Francis  P.,  04009715. 
Oden,  Foster  L.,  04011949. 
Parnell,  Roy  L.,  04063814. 
Paulk,  Charles  D.,  05405183. 
Piatt,  Richard  L.,  01880201. 
Seldon,  Felix  L.,  05502802. 
Skulborstad,  Glenn  R.,  02277200. 
Smiley,  Robert  D.,  04021071. 
Smits,  Robert  G.,  05503407. 
Sorbet,  John  W.,  01935401. 
Sutherland,  James  C,  04032526. 
Thomas.  Stephen  L.,  04041884. 
Turner,  Clyde  A.,  ni,  05303252. 
Vannoy.  Claude  E.,  05405045. 
Varoz,  Roman.  Jr.,  04074340. 
Viney,  James  L.,  05301926. 
Wakefield,  Jack  E.,  01925579. 
Winter,  Robert  G.,  04085056. 
Zlerlnger,  Mathew  P.,  04074574. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Abernethy,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  05008414. 
Andrews,  Anthony  J.,  05002967. 
Archer,  John  R.,  05314281. 
Baker,  Ronald  L.,  Jr.,  05514566. 
Banks,  William  J.,  05308543. 
Becque.  Peter  A.,  05510507. 
Beebe,  Merrell  S.,  05310215. 
Bent,  Robert  E.,  05405693. 
Boyer,  Albert  J.,  05211035. 
Brauer,  Paul  P.,  05009861. 
Brown,  Jerry  L.,  05512296. 
Burns,  Clifford  H.,  05213813. 
Bushdiecker,  William  A..  05511874. 
Butts,  Don  E.,  05313770. 
Candia.  Ruben  A.,  05307315. 
Carr,  James  A.,  05307443. 
Chapman,  Jimmy  R.,  05410751. 
Chrlstensen,  Don  T.,  02289329. 
Copenhaver,  Warren  L.,  05215460. 
Corbett,  John  E.,  05009952. 
Cours,  John  D.,  05411025. 
Covington,  Everett  S.,  05211640. 
Cypher,  Ronald  P.,  05208722. 
DiCaprlo,  Anthony,  05211782. 
Dobrzeleckl,  Eugene  J.,  Jr.,  05311434. 
Downer,  George  R.,  05211894. 
Duckloe,  John  H..  05208148. 
Dunaway,  Fred  C,  05405780. 


Fish,  Robert  W..  05315084. 
Ford,  Randall  L.,  05313395. 
Fowler,  Calvin  M.,  05010161. 
Gaffney,  Richard  L..  05307213. 
Geisler,  Burl  O.,  05705886. 
Gentle,  Gary  S.,  05308370. 
Glenn,  John  T.,  05310148. 
Gooden,  William  J.,  05216505. 
Henderlong,  James  P.,  05515142. 
Hewett,  James  D.,  05311169. 
Hlgglns,  John  M.,  05006674, 
Hill,  Howard  D.,  05515339. 
Holder,  Charles  J.,  05410867. 
Holly,  Frank  D.,  Jr.,  05212404. 
Huff,  Harold  L.,  Jr.,  05310036. 
Johnson,  Preston,  05409917. 
Kam,  David  A.,  05313382. 
Lee,  Philip  L.,  05409177, 
Lewis,  Ronald  D.,  05207636. 
Llllvlk.  Carl  V..  05313673. 
Love,  William  H.,  05210179. 
Magee,  David  W.,  05310097. 
McGaw,  Hugh  R.  L.,  05409434. 
Martins,  Joaqulm  D.,  05211073, 
Maylle,  John  C.  Jr..  05705320. 
McCartln,  John  M.,  05204834. 
McGourty,  Francis  C,  05405802. 
Mergner,  George  P..  05200089. 
Moore,  Edward  M.,  Jr.,  05310504. 
Morgan,  Lowell  E..  05307505. 
Murray,  Hershell  B.,  05410480. 
Murtha,  Daniel  P..  05705112. 
Nicholson,  Thomas  L.,  05307962. 
Norris,  Robert  R.,  05311495. 
Osborn,  Larry  N.,  05208466. 
Perkins,  Stuart  L.,  05310927. 
Relnhard,  Ransford  A.,  02293806. 
Rittman,  Charles  J.,  05512857. 
Rizzo,  Charles,  05310668. 
Ruszklewlcz,  John  J.,  02298329. 
Rutledge,  Gerald  E.,  05700983. 
Schrauth,  Michael  R.,  05005922. 
Scott,  Richard  M.,  05307140. 
Shank,  Edward  L..  05513440. 
Sheridan.  Richard  L..  05215021. 
Sowle.  Peter  H..  05510551. 
Stiles,  Charles  E.,  05875187. 
Stuessl,  Dennis  A.,  05512516. 
Suzuki,  Daniel  I.,  05705492. 
Swart,  Oura  L.,  05508935. 
Sylvia,  William  H.,  Jr.,  05208124. 
Theofanous,  Angelo  G.,  05209187. 
Turner,  John  M..  Jr.,  05213639. 
Vaughan,  Walter  A.,  Jr.,  05313117. 
Voigt,  Volkert  T.,  05008622. 
Ward,  William  B..  05007798. 
Watson.  Vaden  K..  05309966. 
Wearden.  Glen  E.,  05411780. 
Wendler,  Dale  L.,  05309963. 
Wertz,  Robert  B.,  05503567. 
Weyand,  John  W.,  Jr.,  05215171. 
Whitley,  Donwell  D.,  Jr.,  05405703, 
Wilson,  James  E.,  05211747. 
Wooton,  Wlndel  E.,  05210361. 
Yazinski,  Edward  C,  05215332. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 
Anderson,  Edwin  P..  05517192. 
Bergeron,  Paul  R.,  05012083. 
Briggs,  Donald  T.,  05406043. 
Brooks,  Joseph  H.,  053 14331. 
Burdett,  John  C,  05219625. 
Bushong,  James  T..  05412098. 
Carlton,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  05218841. 
Caruso,  Joseph  G.,  05320275. 
Cebula,  Joseph  A.,  05406205. 
Craddock,  Ollle  C,  Jr.,  05406048, 
Crews,  Norman  A.,  05319638. 
Donelan,  James  J.,  05012050, 
Donoghue,  Glen  M.,  05515864. 
Ernest,  Marlon  D.,  05406089, 
Flebotte,  Paul  R.,  05318172. 
Frlerson.  Donald  M.,  05313177. 
Haines,  Charles  O.,  05208483. 
Hammock,  Millard  E.,  05317238. 
Hoherz,  Melvln  A.,  05530733. 
Hovey.  Roy  A.,  05517936. 
Howerton,  WUUam  R.,  05413565. 
Kampf,  Michael  E.,  05316394. 
Kennedy,  John  L.,  05709183. 
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UDDlncott.  William  R..  Jr..  05014176. 

Livingston,  David  R.,  02308527. 

Mahalik.  Paul  D..  05219047. 

McCoid,  Frederick  E..  05219048. 

McCullough.  Joe  G..  05317445. 

Michles,EarlR.,05413211. 

Moore,  Julius  B.,  Jr.,  05406064, 

Morrison,  Carlos  S.,  05216296. 

Pennywell,  Johnson  E.,  05413785. 

Pilgrim,  Mark  T.,  05014365. 

ph-male,  Charles  P.,  05217094. 

Powell,  Horace  W.,  05317253. 

Prather,  Thomas  L.,  Jr.,  05218456. 

putman,  Gerald  H..  05413542. 

Ruppenthal.  Harry  L..  055 17476. 

Samples.  Watson  L..  05320075. 

Showalter,  James  V.,  02308574. 

Stack,  Lawrence  R.,  05531005. 

Stock,  Lawrence  W.,  05516102. 

Sydes,  Thomas  A.,  05406119. 

Tysdal,  Thomas  P.,  02309017. 

Vejar,  Ray  J.,  05707070. 

Wilkins,  Harold  H.,  05216325. 

Williamson,  Clyde  T.,  Jr.,  05313167. 

Wlttbrodt,  Thomas  A..  05517471. 

Wood,  Smythe  J.,  05211691. 

Woulfe,  Robert  J..  05413078. 

Wurm,  Charles  M.,  05015930. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  and  branches  specified, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  3283,  3284,  3285,  3286, 
3287,  3288,  3289,  3290,  3291,  3292,  3293.  3294, 
and  3311: 

To  be  major.  Medical  Corps 

Salcedo,  Jose  R. 

To  be  captains.  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Bluemle,  Madeline  L..  N901686. 

Garbett,  Jean  A.,  N902242. 

To  be  captains,  Chaplain 

Bell,  Arthur  P.,  04070659. 
Bell,  Berdon  M.,  Jr..  04063186. 
Stevens,  Ernest  L.,  Jr.,  02200941. 

To  be  captains.  Dental  Corps 
Combs,  Frank  P.,  05518980. 
Johnson,  Billy,  05518093. 
Mayotte,  Richard  V.,  05518827. 
Solo,  James  A.,  05315699. 
Takala,  John  A.,  05518891. 

To  be  captains.  Medical  Corps 
Daniels,  David  C,  05217720. 
Ferry,  Darwin  J.,  Jr.,  02300697. 
Fortini,  Glenn  E.,  05706091. 
Gemma,  Prank  E..  05219355. 
Button.  John  E..  Jr.,  02313027. 
Koebele,  Eberhard,  05706107. 
Macdonald,  Joseph  C,  02311575. 
McKendell,  Lawrence  V.,  05707189. 
Moore,  William  L.,  Jr.,  05312921. 
Pierce.  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  053 15697. 
Thomas,  Ernest  M.,  Jr.,  05707262. 
Yhap,  Edgar  O.  G.,  05004937. 
To  be  captains,  Judge  Advocate  General's 

Corps 
May,  Ralph  J..  Jr..  02298689. 
McBrlde.  Victor  G.,  02296294. 
To  be  captains.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Kelly.  John  B..  02288592. 
Massey,  Robert  A.,  04074720. 
Retzlaff,  Donald  H.,  04060195, 

To  be  captain.  Women's  Army  Corps 
Capaclo,  Marguerite  L..  L1010749. 
To  be  first  lieutenants.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
BoTg,  Naldean  J.,  N5501975. 
Hlers.  Prances  A..  N2298683. 
Soper.  Linda  A..  N541 1329. 
Vuyk,  Jxme  J.,  N5411286. 

To    be    first    lieutenants.    Chaplain 
Hansen.  James  E.,  02300188. 
Johnson.  Paul  E..  02308998. 
Martin.  Richard  K..  05217751. 
Piskura.  Joseph  H..  05208196. 
Woehr,  David  J..  02309561. 


To  be  first  lieutenants,  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps 

AlmqulBt,  Tod  P.,  02313927. 

Baker.  James  E.,  023 13527. 

Carabln,  Dan  L..  05414782. 

Chandler,  Norbet  P.,  02311523. 

Mallnoski,  Joseph  C,  02311224. 

Phalen,  James  R.,  02311791. 

Rice,  Leonard  E.,  Jr.,  05205634. 

Von  Klparskl,  Hans,  02315039. 

White,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  05215881. 
To  be  first  lieutenants.  Medical  Corps 

Brazlnsky,  John  H.,  02316913. 

Wagner,  Kenneth  J.,  05507244. 
To  be  first  lieutenants.  Medical  Service  Corps 

Dolbler,  James  A.,  02298921. 

Lamke,  Charles  L.,  05509725. 

LUlard,  Joseph  K.,  05215041. 

Oberhofer.  Thomas  R..  05507201. 

Rasmusson.  James  A..  02298337. 
To  be  first  lieutenants,  VeteHnary  Corps 

Seedle.  Clyde  D..  023 12599. 

Sims,  James  E.,  02309551. 
To  be  second  lieutenant.  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Webster.  Norma  J.,  N2314333. 
To  be  second  lieutenants.  Medical  Service 
Corps 

Baggett,  John  A.,  02314493. 

Gmellch,  James  R.,  05512319. 

Hardgrave,  Newt  L.,  05414517. 

Harrington,  Jack  O.,  Jr.,  05413591. 

Kishimoto,  Richard  A.,  02307664. 

Plcone,  Gaspare  P.,  02311812. 

Walker,  Jimmy,  05413827. 

Williams,  David  G..  02311693. 

Yamanouchl,  Kenneth  K.,  05708006. 
To   be   second    lieutenants.   Women's   Army 
Corps 

Bransford,  Ann  H..  L5322581. 

Hery,  Te-Ata  R..  L2314103. 

Zimmerman,  Mary  Lou,  L2313744. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Medi- 
cal Service  Corps,  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,   sections   3283,   3284,   3285,   3286.  3287. 


3288,  and  3290: 
Adams,  William  D., 

05226394 
Baines,  TjTone  R. 
Boehle,  Daniel  P. 
Burllngham.  Robert 

G. 
Curtln.  Thomas  V. 
Deger,  Robert  J.  Jr. 
Ferguson.  Scott  K. 
Jones,  Joseph  B. 
Jordan.  Charles  P. 
Kennedy.  George  T. 
Kramer.  Kenyon  K. 
Lemleux,  Edward  C. 
Llchte.  Jack  R..  Jr. 


Lynch.  Edward  P. 
Markle,  Brian  C. 
Matheney,  Dennis  S. 
Medaugh,  Robert  A. 
Millea,  Daniel  J. 
Murphy,  William  D. 
Parker,  Thomas  A. 
Pommett,  Francis  A.. 

Jr. 
Saramanldls,  Steven 
Schnabolk,  Howard  J. 
Scott,  James  A. 
Sorensen,  Wayne  B. 
Stees,  Jack  L. 
Wear,  PlavU  L. 


The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States  In  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283, 
3284.  3285,  3286,  3287.  and  3288: 
Adamowski,  Paul  L.  Arthur,  Robert  K. 
Adams,  James  B.  Ayres,  Larry  P. 

Adsit.  Stanley  L.  Bailey,  Kenneth  D. 

Aeblscher.  Louis  J.,  Jr.  Baldwin.  Eldon  C. 
Aitken.  John  D.,  11         Banister,  Alan  H. 
Alexander,  Edward  G.    Barle,  John  P. 


Allcorn,  William  A. 
Allen,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Almes,  EdwEird  W. 
Anderson,  David  L. 
Anderson,  Larry  L. 
Anderson,  Robert  B. 
Arensdorf ,  David  W, 
Arey,  Chester  M. 
Arlco,  Eugene 
Armstrong,  Grant  W. 
Arterberry.  John  D. 


Barlow,  Gregory  P. 
Baron,  Anthony  S. 
Barrington,  Donald. 
Bartosik,  Harry  J.,  Jr. 
Baseler,  Robert  W. 
Baxter,  Richard  P. 
Behne,  James  R. 
Bellia,  Matthew 
Belt,  Richard  L.,  11 
Benton,  Norman  W. 
Berman,  Barry  A. 


Berry,  Robert  H. 
Bezek,  Robert  J. 
Black,  Elbert  C,  III 
Blodgett,  David  S. 
Blood,  George  H. 
Boese,  Frederick  G. 
Bondurant,  William  C. 
Bouchard,  Raymond 

E..  Jr. 
Bourne.  Charles  A..  Jr. 
Bowers.  Norman  L. 
Braccia,  Joseph  C. 
Braithwalte,  Raymond 

G. 
Braswell,  Donald  C. 
Briganti,  Francis  L. 
Brlnkley,  Barry  A. 
Briscoe,  Charles  H. 
Brockstedt,  Martin  J. 
Brooke,  Ronald  M. 
Brown,  Barry  M. 
Brown,  Charles  W.,  Jr. 
Brown,  Stephen  W. 
Brueckmann,  Jan  C. 
Bryant,  Michael  W. 
Buckley,  John  R. 
Bunton,  David  D. 
Buono,  Michael  J. 
Burchett,  Kenneth  E. 
Burke,  Charles  P. 
Burres,  Stephen  W.,  Jr. 
Burton,  Gail  O. 
Bush,  Joseph  E. 
Butler,  James  E. 
Butner,  Henry  C. 
Byerly,  Paul  J. 
Byrne,  Patrick  C. 
Cagglano,  Anthony  P. 
Callarman,  William  G. 
Campbell,  Charles  O. 
Capps,  Freddie  L.,  Jr. 
Carpenter,  Bernard  R. 
Carpenter,  Joseph  E., 

Jr. 
Carr,  Freeman  A.. 

05019523 
Carr,  Michael  T. 
Cashman,  Richard  M. 
Chapman,  Thaddius 
Cheatham,  Calvin  W., 

Jr. 
Childs,  Richard  E.,  Jr. 
Chiles,  Wayne  D. 
Clark,  Alton  A. 
Cole.  Carlos  E. 
Cole.  Michael  W. 
Collins,  Patrick  W. 
Cook,  Jack  C,  Jr. 
Cook,  Theodcre  L. 
CoppoUno,  Ronald  V. 
Corson,  Pred  W.,  II 
Cox.  Calhoun  W.,  Jr. 
Cox.  Robert  8. 
Cozens.  George  D.,  Jr. 
Crittenden.  John  B. 
Crittendon,  William 

S.,  Jr. 
Cross,  Belford  E.,  Jr. 
Cummings,  Donald  L. 
Czarnleckl,  John  J.   ' 
Dacey,  Bertrand  J. 
Daley,  Victor  N. 
Dalton,  William  C. 
Darnell,  Robert  T. 
Davidson,  Henry  A. 
Davis,  Richard  H. 
Deakln,  Craig  E. 
Deist,  Robert  P. 
Dent,  Charles  A. 
Dent,  Norman  M. 
Devney,  Alan  E. 
Dl  Matteo,  Joseph  R. 
Dlperno,  Donald  V. 
Dobson,  Ronald  W. 
Donsbach,  WUUam  J. 
D'Orso,  Joseph  V. 
Dortch.  WUham  R. 
Duck,  Theodore  A. 
Duffy,  Patrick  M. 
Dumont,  Wayne  R. 
Eames,  Jeremiah  F. 


Earle.  Oliver  P.,  in 
Echols.  Etigene  W..  Jr. 
Emerson,  William  E. 
Evans,  Frederick  H. 
Evans,  James  L. 
Evans,  Russell  S.,  Jr. 
Evans,  Walter  L. 
Everett,  William  W. 
Ewlng,  Peter  C. 
Palke.  WUUam  P. 
Parrell,  John  B. 
Faulkner,  Donald  S. 
Faulkner,  WUUam  L. 
Peret.  John  iJL.  E. 
Fielden.  Larry  E, 
Finn,  Russell  N. 
Pitt.  Charles  B. 
Flagg.  Lewis  N. 
Flesch.  Joseph  E. 
Fletcher.  Roland  O. 
Ford,  Robert  L. 
Pordiani,  Daniel  C. 

05224228 
Francis,  Jerry  D. 
Frazier.  Claude  W. 
Friedman.  Daniel  J., 

Jr. 
Fuller.  John  D. 
Pulton.  George  R. 
Gagne.  Herbert  P..  Jr. 
Galebach.  WUUam  D. 
Gallagher,  William  A. 
Gardner,  Robert  H. 
Gibbons,  Richard  P. 
Gibson,  Donald  A. 
Glass,  Maurice  J.,  Jr. 
Goodbary,  Robert  A. 
Goodhart,  Raymond 

R. 
Goodloe,  Albert  T.,  II 
Goolsby,  James  D. 
Gordon,  Clark  Q. 
Gorka,  Paul 
Graham,  Joe  D. 
Grant,  John  H. 
Green,  Gary  L. 
Griffard,  Bernard  F. 
Griffin,  Karl  R. 
Grifnn,  Peter  J. 
Grlgalunas,  Thomas 

A. 
Gruggel,  Carl  A.,  HI 
Gunter,  Terry  A. 
Habersberger,  Albert 

J. 
Haddad,  Alan  H. 
Hagen,  John  P. 
Haley.  Richard  Xi. 
HaU.  Conrad  M. 
Hammar,  Peter  1*. 
H£immond,  Joseph  P. 
Hanf ,  Richard  J. 
Hansen,  John  B. 
Happe,  Robert  W. 
Harmeyer,  George  H. 
Harold,  Robert  S. 
Harry,  Robert  E. 
Hartford,  Thomas  P. 
Harvey,  Frederick  W. 
Hastings,  Hugh  W. 
Hawes,  Thomas  J. 
Hawkins,  Arthur  Q. 
Heaston,  WUUam  P. 
Heelan.  Richard  A. 
Hendrlx,  James  E. 
Hergen,  James  G. 
Heslln,  John  G. 
Hiett,  Ronald  S. 
HIU,  John  J. 
Hillquist,  David  K. 
Hoffman,  Kenneth  O. 
Hogler,  James  L. 
Holbrook,  WiUlam  A. 
Holder,  James  R. 
Holford,  Jack  D. 
HoUenbeck,  Douglas 

B. 
Holllster,  Dennis  J. 
Hopgood,  Daniel  K. 
Hopkins,  WlUlam  O. 
Horn,  James  A.,  Jr. 
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Hough.  Charles  P. 
Hubble.  James  A. 
Huglis,  David  K. 
Hupp.  Dennis  J. 
Hurley.  William  J. 
Hunt.  Norman  J..  Jr. 
Huse.  James  G..  Jr. 
Hyland,  Thomas  W. 
Innate.  Jerome  T. 
Jablonsky,  Edmund 

A.,  Jr. 
Jackson,  William  H. 
Jncubec.  George  P.,  Jr. 
Jandreau.  James  L. 
Jatnleks,  Girts  U. 
Jaunltls.  Juris 
Jeffrey.  David  C. 
Jeffries,  Lewis  I. 
Jempson.  James  R. 
Jester,  John  N..  Jr. 
Jobert,  William  A. 
Johnson,  Ernest  L.,  Ill 
Johnson,  James  R. 
Johnson,  Jay  P. 

.  Kenneth  E. 

.  Lehman  H., 
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Johnsoii 
Johnson 

III 
Johnson 


Wesley  L. 
Johnston,  William  V.. 

Ill 
Jones,  Donald  E. 
Jones,  James  K. 
Jones.  Mills  G. 
Jordan,  John  M.,  Jr. 
Jordan.  Kenneth  R. 
Josey.  Grover  A.,  Jr. 
Judd. John  R. 
Kahn.  David  S. 
Karp,  Andrew  T. 
Katln.  Jon  D. 
Kellock.  James  A.,  Jr. 
Kelly.  John  H. 
Kelly.  Kenneth  P. 
Kelsey,  James  H.  P. 
Kelsey.  Ronald  G. 
Kennedy,  George  M., 

Ill 
Kenney,  Robert  A. 
Kldd,  Franklin  P.,  Ill 
Klernan,  Thomas  G. 
Klmak.  Michael  D. 
Klmbrough.  Robert 

W. 
King,  Felix  D..  Jr. 
Kline.  Edward  M. 
Knight,  Reld  M. 
Knlrk,  Ernest  P. 
Kobes.  Eugene  H. 
Koga,  Marvin  R. 
Kohoskle.  Stephen  E. 
Krajnlak,  Charles  A. 
Krane.  Ralph  J. 
Kruszewskl.  Joseph  A 
Kullckl.  John  M. 
Kuntzman.  John  C. 
Laldman.  David  G., 

05226741 
Lake.  William  A..  Jr. 
Lane.  Michael  H. 
Lannlng,  Forest  D. 
Larrabee.  Willis  P.. 

05224240 
Laurence.  Benedict  E 
Laux.  James  H. 
Law.  Robert  M. 
Lawrence.  Gordon  C. 
Lawson.  Roger  W. 
Laycock.  Richard  J. 
Leake.  Sanford  E.,  Jr. 
Leatherwood.  James 

M. 
Lee.  Robert  E. 
Lenderman,  William, 

III 
Llndennan,  Dean 
Llnley,  John  C,  Jr. 
Llnnemeler.  William 

D. 
Llppay.  Andrew  P. 


Little.  Robert  D., 

05226131 
Loeper,  Charles  P. 
Logan,  Thomas  M. 
Loomls,  Robert  L. 
Lorenz.  Albert 
Love,  Earl  R. 
Ludwlg.  William  J. 
Lund.  Donald  A. 
Lyman,  David  A. 
Lynch,  James  Q. 
Lyttle,  David  A. 
MacHarrle.  William  R. 
Mack.  Robert  J. 
Maiden,  Douglas  W. 
Malaney,  Dempsey  L. 
Malcolm,  Jerry  D. 
Malone,  James  E. 
Mandulak,  John  P. 
Markslty,  Ronald  E. 
Marold,  George  A. 
Marshall,  Grayson  W.. 

Jr. 
Martin,  John  E. 
Martin,  Kenneth  J. 
Mattfion,  Bruce  F. 
Matthews,  Stephen  K. 
Mayton,  Joseph  H.,  Jr. 
McCarthy,  Verlln  L. 
McColl.  Winston  F. 
McConnell,  Brian  C. 
McConnell,  James  T.. 

05323662 
McCrackcn,  Robert  A. 
McCumber,  Irwin  H. 
McDonough,  Edwin  J. 
McElroy,  John  J. 
McOlll,  Howard  L.,  Jr. 
McGreevy,  Michael  E. 
McMullan.  Joseph  C. 
McShea,  George  M. 
Melgard,  Stephen  C. 
Merrill,  Aubrey  R.,  Jr. 
Merrltt,  Frederick  M., 

II 
Metts,  Lsaac  S.,  Jr. 
Michel.  William  L. 
Miller.  James  L. 
Miller.  Nathan  N.,  Jr. 
Miller.  Ronald  A. 
Miner.  Edward  L. 
Mitchell.  Brent  N. 
Moberly,  Kenton  D. 
Molln.  Alton  A. 
Monahan,  William  J.. 

05534287 
Montgomery,  Joel  E. 
Montgomery,  Paul  D., 

05323822 
Montopoll,  Jerome  P. 
Moore.  Easley  L..  Jr. 
Mooza.  George  R. 
Moren,  Jan  W. 
Moroney,  John  P..  Ill 
Mosakewlcz.  Felix  J. 
Mullaney.  Walter  E. 
Muller,  Bernhard  J., 

Jr. 
Murphy.  Michael  A. 
Murphy,  Richard  P., 

Ill 
Nartowltz,  Edward  S. 
Nelson,  Gary  E. 
Nelson,  Jack  E. 
Newman,  Robert  P., 

Jr. 
Newman,  Robert  L. 
Neyer,  John  A. 
Nlcholls,  Roger  G.,  Jr. 
Nichols,  Joseph  W. 
Nledermeler,  Bart  W. 
Nlzolek.  Martin  C. 
Norman,  Forrest  A., 

Jr. 
Norrls,  Ethan  R. 
Norton,  Gary  J. 
Obenchaln,  Ronald  L. 
Oberbeck,  Keith  M. 
O'Connell,  Edward  W. 
O'Connell,  John  J.,  Jr. 


Orgaln,  Albert  M,  IV 
Orr,  Wallace  C. 
Ossorlo,  Peter  M. 
Ostlund,  Donald  T. 
Otto,  Thomas  W.,  Jr. 
Paju,  Enno 
Palmer,  Robert  R. 
Pearson,  David  M. 
Peary,  Timothy  H. 
Pecce,  Jan  L. 
Ferryman,  Gary  M. 
Pevensteln,  Jack  E. 
Phelps.  Dean  A. 
Pickup.  Dana  R.,  Jr. 
Piper,  John  D. 
Plaza,  Richard  J. 
Popely,  Paul  E. 
Potter,  James  V. 
Poucher,  James  A. 
Powers,  Barry  E. 
Prehar.  Bohdun. 

05534439 
Priestley,  Robert  R. 
Quekemeyer,  Henry 

B.  Jr. 
Radln,  David  A. 
Rafter.  David  J. 
Rampmeler,  William 

A. 
Rau,  James  J. 
Rawlerson,  Franklin 

S. 
Ray,  Larry  H. 
Rayback,  James  M. 
Raymond,  Daniel  A., 

Jr. 
Reagan,  John  E. 
Rebold,  Peter  M. 
Rector.  David  W. 
Relnecke,  Paul  S.,  Ill 
Rennle,  David  A. 
Rhode,  LeRoy  E. 
Rlccabona,  Steven  V. 
Rlcev  Richard  A. 
Rice,  Robert  R..  Ill 
Rlcketts,  Ormonde  B. 
Rlddell.  John  M. 
Riley.  Richard  E. 
Ringer.  Gordon  J.,  Jr. 
Rlsl,  Anthony  P.,  Jr. 
Rivers,  Robert  D. 
Roark.  Thomas  E. 
Robertson,  Alan  R. 
Roerty,  Gerard  J. 
Rogan,  Dennis  W. 
Rogers.  John  B. 
Rosenheim,  Harry  T., 

Ill 
Rossettl,  Nicholas  J.. 

Jr. 
Rubin,  George  P. 
Rueger,  Carlisle  P.,  II 
Ruth.  Robert  C. 
Ryan,  William  P..  Jr. 
Rzepeckl.  Franklin  J. 
St.  Germain,  Henry*^. 
Sager.  Wayne  K. 

Sallny.  Dennis  E. 

Saponaro.  Peter  P. 

Schafer,  William  L.,  Jr 

Schallenberger,  Morris 
G. 

Schauss.  Charles  T. 

Schmelzer,  Henry  L. 

Schnur,  Dess  E. 

Scott,  James  L.,  Jr. 

Scott,  Robert  H. 

Scott,  Wllmore  S.,  Jr. 

Sexton,  Timothy  J. 

Shaw,  Hubert  S.,  Jr. 

Sherman,  Dennis  D. 

Sherman,  Frank  W. 

Sherman,  William  A., 
Jr. 

Shtogren,  Thomas  A. 

Slegel,  Charles  L.,  Jr. 

Slmonds,  Donald  T. 

Skldmore,  David  F. 

Slaughter,  Frank  L., 
Jr. 


Smith,  Alan  D. 
Smith,  Daniel  A. 
Smith,  Michael  J. 
Smoluk,  John  J.,  Ill 
Snyder.  Robert  A. 
Southworth,  Robert 

M. 
Souza.  Howell  H..  Jr., 

05800475 
Sparaco,  Donald  L. 
Spiegel,  Dennis  J. 
SplUane,  Joseph  A. 
Spina,  Charles 
Sprague.  Robert  P. 
Stadler,  Richard  J. 
Stalker,  Jesse  R..  Jr. 
StamlUo,  Michael  E. 
Starbuck,  Todd  R. 
Stenger,  James  D. 
Steuber.  Thomas  P. 
Stewart,  Samuel  B.,  II 
Stills,  John  D. 
Strovas,  Louis,  Jr. 
Stull.  Michael  D. 
Sullivan.  Raymond  C. 
Sullivan,  Thomas  H.. 

Jr. 
Sunshine,  Michael  D. 
Surles.  Thomas  B. 
Sutherland,  Jack  L. 
Suydam,  Martin  J.,  Jr. 
Tabar,  Roger  G. 
Tabb  Robert  D. 
Tamber.  Stephen  I. 
Tarowsky,  Edward  G. 
Taylor,  Louis  N. 
Tedrlck.  William  D. 
Telgen,  William  K. 
Tepper,  Elliott  I. 
Theslng.  John  H.,  Ill 
Thomas,  David  P. 
Thomson,  James  L. 

H.,  Ill 
Thornh  ill.  Prank 

W.,Jr. 
Thornton  Robert  J. 
Tledje.  Charles  P.,  Jr. 
Tllghman,  Philip  B. 
Tlmmons.  Richard  P. 
Troutman.  Howard  T. 
Tuohlg.  Paul  J. 
Turnbow,  Woody  W. 
Valentine,  Dennis  W. 
Vasquez,  Leopoldo  R., 

Jr. 
Vaughan,  Thomas  K. 
Vernier,  Roger  A. 
Vlele,  Frederick  O.,  n 
Voto,  Fredrlc  A. 
Wagda,  Joseph  A.,  Jr. 
Walker,  Joseph,  Jr. 
Walker,  Paul  D. 
Walker,  Rex  I. 
Walsh,  Gerard  P. 
Ward,  Nathaniel  P. 
Watts,  Phillip  M. 
Webb,  Rockwell  C. 
Welgand,  Donald  A. 
Wells,  Owen  W. 
Westover,  Dennis  W. 
Whaley,  Robert  E. 
Wheeler,  Thomas  H. 
Whirl.  Robert  G. 
Whltaker,  McKenzle. 
White.  Larry  D. 
White.  Randolph  C. 
Whltesell,  Thomas  O. 
Whitfield,  Steven  K. 
Whlttaker,  Tom  S. 
Wllkerson,  John  R. 
Wilkinson,  Robert  A., 

Jr. 
Williams,  Don  E. 
Williams,  Hugh  A. 
Williams,  Samuel  I. 
Wllmeth,  James  L.,  in 
Winch,  Jack  J.,  Jr. 
Wolfe.  Ira  M. 
Wood,  Marcus  G. 
Wright,  Donald  L. 


Wright,  Robert  W.  G.     Yeary,  John  T. 
Yaghooblan,  Charles,    Zak,  William  E. 
Jr.  Ziegler,  John  H. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  3,  1965: 
Department  of  State 

Maurice  M.  Bernbaum,  of  Illinois,  a  For- 
eign Service  oflRcer  of  the  class  of  career  min- 
ister, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Venezuela. 

Wymberley  Coerr,  of  Connecticut,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  min- 
ister, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Ecuador. 

U.S.  Coast  Guard 

The  following-named  person  to  be  a 
member  of  the  permanent  commissioned 
teaching  staff  of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy 
as  an  assistant  professor  with  the  grade 
indicated : 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 

John  D.  Crowley 

The  following  officers  to  be  permanent 
commissioned  officers  In  the  Coast  Guard  In 
the  grade  Indicated : 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 
Thomas  H.  Rutledge 

To  be  lieutenants 
Roger  V.  Mlllett  Robert  W.  Davis 
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y 


Timothy  J.  Howard 
Paul  Resnlck 


Fred  M.  Lane 
Walter  N.  Warschun 


The  following  officers  to  be  permanent 
commissioned  officers  in  the  Coast  Guard  In 
the   grade   indicated: 

To  be  lieutenants  (junior  grade) 
Marcus  J.  Wallace         Branson  E.  Epler 
William  H.  Tydings      Stephen  L.  Richmond 
James  F.  Hunt 

The  following  officer  of  the  permanent 
commissioned  teaching  staff  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
Indicated : 

To  be  captain 

Otto  E.  Graham,  Jr. 

The  following  officers  of  the  permanent 
commissioned  teaching  staff  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
indicated: 

To  be  commanders 

John  D.  Crowley 

Carl  W.  Selin 

The  following  officer  of  the  permanent 
commissioned  teaching  staff  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
indicated : 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 

Ronald  A.  Wells 

The  following  retired  officer  recalled  to  ac- 
tive duty  for  promotion  to  the  grade  indi- 
cated : 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 

Ellis  P.  Ward 

The  nominations  beginning  Walter  R.  Gold- 
hammer  to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and 
ending  Albert  E.  Kaufmann,  Jr.,  to  be  lieu- 
tenant (Junior  grade),  which  nomlnatlonB 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 
the  Congressional  Record  on  January  26, 
1965;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Douglas  D. 
Vosler  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Thomas  E. 
Brown  to  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade) ,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
January  26,  1965. 


Tribute  to  Dr.  James  Mercer  Tribble 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

of   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3, 1965 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  50  years 
ago  Dr.  James  Mercer  Tribble  came  to 
Senoia,  Ga.,  established  his  office,  and 
began  the  practice  of  medicine. 

On  February  1,  1965,  friends,  family, 
and  patients  filled  a  large  auditorium 
to  honor  him  and  to  express  appreciation 
and  gratitude  for  his  years  of  service. 

Dr.  Tribble  knew  that  something  was 
taking  place,  but  he  did  not  know  what 
it  was.  He  was  surprised  almost  to  the 
point  of  being  overwhelmed  when  cous- 
ins, sisters,  brothers,  children,  and 
grandchildren  arrived  to  play  their  roles 
in  a  "This  Is  Your  Life"  type  of  program. 
Tlie  entire  community  participated  in 
the  planning  of  this  tribute  to  Dr.  Trib- 
ble. Many  of  the  community  leaders, 
especially  younger  men  and  women, 
worked  tirelessly  to  plan  and  present 
this  program.  It  was  my  honor,  priv- 
ilege, and  pleasure  to  be  present  and  to 
actively  participate  in  his  community's 
expression  of  appreciation. 

His  services  as  a  dedicated  physician, 
citizen,  soldier,  and  community  leader 
are  in  accordance  with  the  highest  of 
American  tradition.  It  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  include  as  a  portion  of  my  re- 
marks a  letter  which  I  read  and  which 
was  presented  to  Dr.  Tribble  on  this  oc- 
casion : 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  February  1,  1965. 
Dr.  James  M.  Tribble, 
Senoia.  Ga. 

Mt  Dear  Dr.  Tribble:  Last  December  I 
participated  in  the  planning  of  this  tribute 
to  you  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  practice  of  your  profes- 
sion in  Senoia,  Coweta  County,  Ga.  I  was 
asked  to  make  the  presentation  of  this  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  to  you,  and  I  have 
looked  forward  to  being  here  with  you  to- 
night. 

Circumstances  beyond  my  control  nearly 
prevented  me  from  being  here.  Immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  this  meeting  I  must 
return  to  Washington  so  that  early  tomor- 
row morning  I  can  be  present  at  an  impor- 
tant meeting  with  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

During  the  50  years  since  you  first  came  to 
Senoia,  in  Pebruary  1915,  you  have  been  a 
good  physician,  a  good  citizen,  a  good  com- 
munity leader,  and  a  good  friend.  You  have 
treated  the  sick;  you  have  comforted  the 
afflicted;  and  you  have  eased  suffering  and 
cured  illness.  You  have  responded  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night.  You  have  called 
upon  those  who  needed  your  help.  You  have 
used  your  God-given  talents  and  you  have 
acquired  skill  and  science  in  behalf  of  your 
neighbors  and  your  fellow  man. 

As  a  citizen  and  community  leader  you 
have  given  freely  of  your  time  and  your  ma- 
terial goods  to  make  your  community  a  bet- 
ter   place    in    which    to    live.     Senoia    and 


Coweta  County  are  each  truly  a  better  place 
because  of  your  life  and  the  many  contribu- 
tions which  you  have  made. 

For  many  years  vou  served  as  mayor  of 
Senoia.  As  the  head  of  the  city  govern- 
ment of  the  city  In  which  you  have  lived 
and  served  for  50  years,  you  have  assumed 
and  fulfilled  your  full  measure  of  civic  re- 
sponsibility. 

As  a  soldier  and  officer  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  U.S.  Army,  you  served  your 
country  in  the  cause  of  freedom  in  two  world 
wars.  In  World  War  I  you  served  from  1917 
to  1919.  At  the  termination  of  your  active 
duty  status  in  World  War  H,  you  continued 
as  a  Reserve  officer  during  the  years  in  be- 
tween. When  the  American  forces  were 
mobilized  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II, 
you  volunteered  and  returned  to  active  Army 
service  as  a  Colonel,  Medical  Corps,  U.S. 
Army.  In  this  capacity  and  as  a  field  hos- 
pital commander,  you  served  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  reflect  credit  upon  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

For  all  of  these  things.  Dr.  Tribble,  we  ex- 
press our  sincere  appreciation  and  our  heart- 
felt gratitude.  Most  of  all,  however,  we  are 
thankful  for  having  been  a  part  of  this  com- 
munity with  you  and  for  the  privilege  of 
calling  you  our  friend. 

Good  physician,  good  citizen,  good  com- 
munity leader,  good  soldier,  good  friend; 
James  Mercer  Tribble,  doctor  of  medicine, 
citizen  of  Senoia,  Qa..  United  States  of 
America. 

As  one  of  the  many  privileged  to  know  you. 
my  friend.  I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege  and 
honor  of  participating  in  this  50th  anni- 
versary program  which  honors  you. 

With  warmest  personal  regards  and  every 
good  wish,  believe  me, 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

John  J.  Plynt,  Jr., 
U.S.  Representative  in  Congress, 

Sixth  DistHct  of  Georgia. 


custom  work  with  it  for  several  bean- 
growing  neighbors. 

The  machine  is  mounted  on  a  tractor, 
and  it  sets  two  rows  of  poles  properly 
spaced.  At  the  same  time,  it  strings  the 
bottom  cord,  the  horizontal  wires,  and 
the  diagonal  strings.  Five  men  can  now 
do  the  work  which  formerly  required  up- 
ward of  9  or  10. 


Joint  Committee  on  the  Organisation  of 
Congress 


Laborsaving  Device 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3, 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  refer  to  the  cover  page  of  the  Idaho 
Farmer  of  January  21,  1965. 

The  caption  tmder  a  splendid  picture 
of  a  new  machine  tells  what  ingenuity 
can  do  in  meeting  the  challenges  of  high 
costs  and  labor  shortages  facing  farmers 
in  producing  and  harvesting  their  crops. 

In  the  production  of  beans,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  grown 
in  southeastern  Idaho  and  is  of  the  finest 
variety,  the  tedious  task  of  polesetting 
and  trellising  is  a  time-consuming, 
laborious  job  for  bean  growers. 

I  congratulate  Harvey  H.  Rasmussen 
of  Preston,  Idaho,  who  invented  and  con- 
structed this  machine  which  removes 
much  of  the  tedious  hand  labor  in  pole- 
setting  jobs.  In  Franklin  County  where 
Mr.  Rasmussen  grows  beans,  he  uses  the 
new  machine  on  his  own  crops  and  does 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3.  1965 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  would  like  to 
include   herewith  my   statement  made 
this  morning   before  the   House  Rules 
Committee  on  legislation  sponsored  by 
a  number  of  other  Members  of  Congress 
and  myself,  to  establish  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress. 
I  have  been  and  continue  to  be  a  strong 
advocate    of    congressional    reform    to 
modernize  the  procedures  and  processes 
of  the  Congress,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  majority  of  my  colleagues  will  see 
fit  to  support  this  legislation. 
My  testimony  follows: 
The  creation  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Reorganization  should  occupy  the 
highest  priority  on  the  agenda  of  the  89th 
Congress.     During    the    past   several    years, 
more  and  more  voices  have  urged  the  Con- 
gress to  take  a  vigorous  and  exacting  look  at 
its  machinery  and  procedures.     A  wide  seg- 
ment of  the  public,  scholars,  and  members  of 
Congress  feel  the  efficiency  and  Internal  de- 
mocracy of  the  legislative  branch  are  under- 
mined by  such  factors  as:  a  maldistribution 
of    power,    through    seniority,    innumerable 
duplications  of  hearings  before  committees, 
reduced  congressional  influence  in  the  formu- 
lation of  legislation,  and  inadequate  powers 
for  the  central  leadership.    Whatever  specific 
measures  are  in  order.  It  has  been  clear  to 
most  that  a  fully  comprehensive  and  system- 
atic review  of  the  Congress  by  the  Congress 
has  long  been  overdue.     It  is  nothing  less 
than  that  pxu-pose  to  which  we  should  com- 
mit ourselves  by  creating  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Congressional  Reorganization. 

Such  a  committee,  of  course,  is  not  with- 
out precedent.  The  procedures,  machinery 
and  organization  under  which  today's  Con- 
gress operates  are  largely  deprived  from  the 
Legislative  ReorganizaUon  Act  of  1946.  The 
groundwork  to  this  bill,  in  turn,  was  laid  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress,  known  as  the  LaPoUette-Monroney 
Committee.  Twenty  years  have  passed  and 
the  complexity  of  political  problems  and  leg- 
islative operations  has  increased  enormously. 
It  is  time  again  for  the  Congress  to  put  itself 
under  careful  scrutiny. 

At  the  onset  of  this  session,  the  House 
approved  a  series  of  significant  reforms  de- 
signed to  provide  more  equitable  rules  under 
which  legislation  can  be  Introduced  and  de- 
bated.   These  steps  were  long   needed  and 
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welcome.  But  we  cannot  be  content  with 
patchwork.  No  Institution  can  persevere  if 
it  Is  not  prepared  to  examine  its  basic  pur- 
poses and  goals.  To  meet  such  a  need,  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Organiza- 
tion must  be  prepared  to  aslc  fundamental 
questions.  Is  the  duty  of  Congress  primarily 
to  initiate  legislation?  To  process  the  needs 
of  individual  constituents?  To  oversee  the 
administration  of  the  laws?  Are  all  these 
functions  still  compatible  or  must  the  Con- 
gress decide  to  make  some  final  choice  of 
priorities? 

An  increasing  number  of  proposals  from 
outside  the  Congress  as  well  as  from  within 
now  merit  careful  consideration.  For  this 
reason,  a  joint  committee  must  be  empowered 
to  call  upon  outside  experts  and  members 
of  the  other  branches  of  Government  whose 
counsel  the  Congress  respects.  The  Joint 
committee  must  equally  be  free  to  examine 
the  rules,  procedures,  practices  and  prec- 
edents of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
We  cannot  fail  to  meet  these  prerequisites 
if  Justice  Is  to  be  done  to  the  complexity 
of  the  issue  of  congressional  reorganization. 

Many  are  rightly  impatient  for  swift  re- 
form. But  we  cannot  afiford  to  be  impatient 
If  impatience  does  not  allow  us  to  ask  all  the 
questions,  again  and  again,  with  deliberation 
and  reflection. 

I  strongly  support  the  establishment  of  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Reorga- 
nization. I  urge  the  House  and  Senate  to  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  an  examina- 
tion of  purposes  as  well  as  procedures  and  of 
ends  as  well  as  means. 


Let's  Reserve  Judgments  Regarding  Air 
Force  Academy  Honor  Code  Violations 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or  CAUTOBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3. 1965 


Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  regret- 
tably the  Air  Force  Academy  has  been 
racked  by  an  episode  of  cheating.  An 
investigation  is  being,  and  should  be, 
carried  out  with  dispatch.  The  rights  of 
each  cadet  must  be,  and  are  being,  scru- 
pulously protected,  yet  the  Incident  must 
be  thoroughly  and  professionally  probed. 

There  are  literally  dozens  of  reporters 
and  photographers  awaiting  outside  the 
Academy  grounds  to  expose  and  spec- 
tacularize  the  events  in  minute  detail. 
Unbelievably  there  are  many  who  seem 
to  revel  in  demeaning  the  cadets,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  possibly  out  of 
pure  jealousy  or  a  sense  of  personal  or 
moral  inferiority. 

The  Air  Force  Academy  cadet  code  is 
exceptionally  high  and  honorable.  "We 
will  not  lie.  cheat,  or  steal — nor  tolerate 
among  us  those  who  do."  Reflect  on 
this.  Not  only  does  it  require  the  cadet 
to  be  moral,  but  it  equally  requires  him  to 
reject  evil.  Both  requirements  are  ab- 
solutely necessary.  A  society  or  group 
which  tolerates  lying,  cheating,  or  steal- 
ing is  doomed.  Think  how  much  better 
our  society  would  be  if  only  more  groups, 
organizations,  and  nations  would  adopt 
and  adhere  to  such  a  code. 

Would  there  be  the  Bobby  Baker  scan- 
dal if  another  segment  of  our  society 
had  lived  by  the  honor  code  of  our  Air 


cadets?  How  can  standards  be  en- 
hanced— even  maintained — by  tolerating 
breaches  of  our  laws  or  code  of  ethics? 
This  incident  may  be  a  personal  and 
family  tragedy  for  a  few  young  men  who 
failed  to  measure  up.  They  should  not 
despair.  They  have  lives  to  live  and 
marks  to  make.  This  lesson  may  serve 
them  well. 

The  cadets  who  remain,  the  over- 
whelming majority,  have  learned  much 
by  sharing  the  embarrassment.  But  they 
can  be  proud  of  an  institution  and  serv- 
ice which  has  been  strengthened  by  their 
splendid  adherence  to  an  exemplary  code 
of  personal  conduct. 

Those  who  decry  and  demean  the  Air 
Academy  Honor  Code  would  better  serve 
the  Academy,  youth,  and  our  country,  by 
trying.  Instead,  to  live  by  it.  They  would 
have  more  empathy  for  those  who  failed, 
and  more  appreciation  of  those  who  have 
measured  up. 

The  Military  Academy  and  Air  Force 
Academy  have  similar  codes  of  conduct. 
Cadets  of  other  academies,  and  students 
of  many  other  quality  universities,  are 
not  obliged  to  "not  tolerate"  moral, 
ethical,  and  legal  violations.  The  obliga- 
tion to  "not  tolerate"  honor  code  viola- 
tions does  not  require  "tattling,"  "squeal- 
ing," or  "ratting."  Parenthetically, 
those  who  customarily  use  these  latter 
terms,  too  often  have  no,  or  a  low,  moral 
code  themselves.  It  actually  would  be 
sufficient  and  proper  compliance  for  a 
cadet  who  had  been  proffered  illicit  ex- 
amination answers  to  say  directly  to  the 
profferor,  "This  is  a  violation  of  our  code 
of  honor,  I  suggest  that  you  report  it." 
Many  an  honorable  cadet  has  reported 
his  own  violation — thereby  not  placing 
any  unfair  onus  upon  his  fellow  cadets  to 
tolerate  his  violation. 

Some  may  not  appreciate  such  a  de- 
manding code,  but  let  us  not  deny  Its 
essential  benefits  to  those  to  whom  it  can 
mean  life  or  death.  Let  not  false  rumors 
or  unfounded  gossip  build  up  any  pres- 
sure to  change  or  mollify  this  superb 
code  of  personal  conduct. 

A  code  which  is  self -enforcing  is  quite 
superior  to  a  code  which  requires  an 
extramural   Gestapo   or   policing   unit. 
Neither  society,  nor  any  part  of  society, 
should  be  required  to  rely  upon  an  extra- 
mural     investigating     and     enforcing 
agency.     The  military  services  should 
not  be  peculiar,  but  certainly  they  can- 
not tolerate  the  underworld  philosophy 
that  "any  conduct  is  permissible  unless 
you  get  caught  by  an  outsider."     The 
citizen  who  has  the  courage  and  the 
dedication  to  make  a  citizen's  arrest  Is  a 
better  citizen  than  one  who  stands  by 
unconcerned  as  crimes  are  committed, 
saying  "crime  is  none  of  my  business — 
only  the  police  should  enforce  our  laws." 
If  an  honor  code  relieves  the  violator 
from  being  discovered  or  reported  by  a 
fellow  citizen  or  fellow  cadet,  there  are 
many  in  every  society  who  would  take 
every  advantage  of  such  immunity.    If 
an    honor    code    relieves   the   Innocent 
victim  or  witness  from  any  obligation  to 
report  the  violator,  there  would  likewise 
be  some  in  every  society  who  would  then 
operate  criminally  with  Impunity. 

I  am  confident  that  the  investigation 
will  disclose  that  the  cadets  who  have 


resigned  did  so  after  an  overt  honor  code 
Infraction.  Even  If  this  Is  not  true  in 
every  single  Instance,  our  Immediate 
sympathy  should  not  be  permitted  to 
discredit  or  discard  an  honorable  code  of 
conduct. 

We  should  commend  the  Academy  for 
employing  a  high  code  and  be  gratified 
by  the  great  majority  of  cadets  who  are 
willing  to  live  by  it — to  their  everlasting 
credit  and  to  the  everlasting  benefit  of 
our  still-moral-Nation  and  military 
services. 

We  should  be  careful  to  not  discredit 
or  discard  something  just  because  it  is 
good  or  difflcult. 

Every  thorough  study  of  undergrad- 
uate honor  codes  will  disclose  that  there 
is  considerably  less  cheating  at  our  Mill- 
tary  and  Air  Force  Academies  than  at 
other  academies  and  universities. 

Effective  control  of  student  cheating 
can  best  be  achieved  through  a  demand- 
ing honor  code  enforced  by  the  students. 
Almost  all  will  comply.  The  others 
should  seek  another  university  or  place 
in  society  with  a  code  of  conduct  more 
to  their  standards.  A  high  code  of  hon- 
or, strictly  and  fairly  enforced  by  peers, 
contributes  as  much  as  anything  else  to 
the  central  and  overriding  purpose  for 
maintaining  and  attending  a  service 
academy. 

Rather  than  modify  or  weaken  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  Honor  Code,  it 
might  be  better  to  institute  and  enforce 
a  similar  code  at  other  academies  and 
universities. 

Should  we  not  devote  our  thoughts  to 
preserving  and  perfecting  the  honor  code 
and  our  efforts  to  striving  to  measure 
up  to  it? 


Fehrmry  3, 1965 
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Tobacco :  Billions  in  Taxes — The  Integrity 
of  a  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3, 1965 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
a  great  deal  about  the  costs  of  farm 
programs,  but  very  few  people  realize 
that  since  our  mammoth  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  parity  position  for  our  farm  fami- 
lies began  back  in  1933,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment actually  has  collected  in  taxes 
from  just  one  crop — tobacco — more  than 
twice  the  dollars  spent  on  all  farm  price- 
support  programs,  for  all  crops,  through 
the  price  stabilization  agency,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

Federal  and  State  excise  collections  on 
tobacco  in  these  last  32  years  have 
amounted  to  $52  billion— $39.5  billion  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  $12.5  bil- 
lion by  State  governments. 

The  Federal  levies  on  tobacco  and 
tobacco  products  have  produced  more 
revenue  than  the  combined  costs  of  farm 
price-support  programs,  amounting  to 
$15  billion,  and  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram, costing  $12.5  billion. 


The  Federal  and  State  excise  collec- 
tions amount  to  more  than  $3  billion  a 
year.  In  contrast,  the  tobacco  program, 
which  maintains  decent  prices  for  the 
people  who  produce  tobacco,  has  cost  only 
about  $39  million  during  the  entire  life 
of  the  program. 

Incidentally,  the  tobacco  farmer  re- 
ceives only  about  3  cents  for  the  tobacco 
in  a  package  of  cigarettes  which  sells  at 
retail  for  an  average  of  28  to  30  cents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  doubt  the  Members  of 
this  body  generally  are  aware  that  we 
now  have  some  "very  serious  problems  In 
the  operation  of  the  tobacco  program. 
These  problems  have  developed  through 
vastly  increased  per  acre  yields  of 
tobacco,  through  our  failure  to  develop 
large  new  export  outlets,  and  because  of 
the  report  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  on  smoking  and 
health. 

My  purpose  today  is  to  impress  upon 
my  colleagues  the  importance  of  protect- 
ing the  integrity  of  the  tobacco  program 
and  of  improving  this  program.  To  this 
end,  I  have  written  to  the  President  sug- 
gesting that  of  the  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars collected  through  tobacco  excises. 
the  Federal  Government  plowback  1 
cent  of  the  8-cent-a-pack  levy  upon 
cigarettes,  in  programs  to  continue 
America's  supremacy  of  foreign  tobacco 
markets,  to  maintain  the  stability  and 
prosperity  of  tobacco  producers  and  the 
Industry  generally,  and  to  undertake  re- 
search in  the  field  of  smoking  and 
health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  facts  set 
forth  in  this  letter  to  the  President,  and 
the  suggestions  embraced  therein,  are  of 
Interest  to  Members  of  this  body;  there- 
fore, I  am  inserting  this  letter  in  the 
Record. 

The  text  follows: 

January  6.  1965. 

The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  commend  your  rec- 
ommendation, presented  In  the  state  of  the 
Union  message,  that  family  purchasing  pow- 
er be  strengthened  by  a  substantial  cut  In 
Federal  excise  taxes.  Such  an  adjustment 
should  contribute  in  a  very  sound  and  solid 
way  to  a  growing  economy  and  a  strong  na- 
tion. 

You  did  not  set  forth.  In  your  message, 
what  precise  excises  you  want  reduced;  but 
the  press  on  December  27,  1964,  reported 
that  you  would  ask  the  Congress  to  repeal 
or  cut  all  these  levies  except  those  upon 
tobacco  products,  alcoholic  beverages  and 
highway  use. 

The  tobacco  tax  Is  one  of  the  oldest  levies 
in  our  revenue  system.  Perhaps  no  tax  is 
felt  by  a  greater  number  of  our  citizens, 
from  the  tobacco  producer,  through  workers 
in  manufacturing  plants,  on  to  the  user  of  to- 
bacco products.  Therefore,  I  respectfully 
submit  a  suggestion  with  respect  to  this  tax, 
embraced  In  the  context  of  these  facts: 

1.  Since  1933,  when  the  tobacco  program 
and  other  farm  programs  first  were  Inaugu- 
rated, Federal  and  State  Governments  have 
collected  $52,019  million  in  excise  taxes  upon 
tobacco  and  tobacco  products — the  Federal 
Government  $39,431  million  and  State  gov- 
ernments $12,588  million. 

2.  The  $39  billion  from  Federal  tobacco 
collections  alone  during  this  32-year  period 
are  substantially  more  than  twice  the  grand 
total  of  $15,026  million  expended  by  the  Gov- 
ernment through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 


poration on  all  farm  price  support  programs 
for  all  crops  since  these  programs  were  in- 
augurated. The  Federal  tobacco  levies  have 
yielded  more  money  than  the  combined  costs 
of  all  these  farm  price  support  programs 
and  the  food-for-peace  program  through 
which  this  country  has  Invested  $12,486  mil- 
lion to  lessen  hunger  among  friendly  peo- 
ples around  the  world. 

3.  While  $52  billion  has  been  collected 
In  tobacco  excises  by  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments, the  cost  of  the  tobacco  program, 
which  has  protected  the  Income  of  tobacco 
farmers  since  1933,  has  been  only  $38  mlUlon. 

4.  Meanwhile,  during  these  32  years,  our 
tobacco  and  tobacco  product  exports — with- 
out any  export  subsidy — have  amounted  to 
$10  blUlon,  contributing  substantially  to  ovu* 
Nation's  balance  of  payments  with  other 
countries.  In  this  connection  It  might  be 
well  to  mention  that  during  the  first  100 
years  of  our  history  as  a  nation,  it  was  the 
export  of  tobacco  and  cotton  that  main- 
tained America's  financial  Integrity  before 
the  world. 

5.  Tobacco  Is  an  $8  billion  Industry  in  the 
United  States.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farm  families  In  21  States  are  engaged  In  the 
growing  of  tobacco.  There  are  some  550 
plants,  employing  approximately  100.000 
workers  in  30  States,  engaged  In  the  manu- 
facture of  tobacco  products.  Approximately 
1,500.000  businesses  with  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers  are  In  the  tobacco 
trade. 

6.  The  $3  bllUon-plus  now  collected  an- 
nually by  Federal  and  State  Governments 
from  tobacco  levies  amounts  to  more  than 
twice  the  Income  farmers  actually  receive 
each  year  for  all  the  tobacco  they  produce. 
The  tottd  of  these  excises  Is  10  times  the 
profits,  after  taxes,  of  all  cigarette  and  other 
tobacco  manufacturers. 

7.  During  the  Korean  conflict,  the  Federal 
excise  on  cigarettes  was  increased  from  $3.50 
to  $4  per  1,000  cigarettes — or  from  7  to  8 
cents  per  pack.  Under  the  revenue  law  ap- 
proved October  20,  1951,  the  cigarette  levy 
was  to  have  reverted  to  S3 .50  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Korean  hostilities;  but  the  re- 
version to  the  prewar  rate  has  been  post- 
poned year  after  year.  Under  the  law,  un- 
less there  Is  further  legislation,  the  cigarette 
excise  will  drop  back  to  $3.50  per  1,000  on 
July  1,  1965. 

8.  In  recent  years,  great  Increases  have 
been  attained  In  the  per-acre  yield  of  to- 
bacco on  our  farms  so  that,  despite  severe  re- 
strictions upon  acreage  devoted  to  this  crop, 
surpluses  have  accumulated  and  now  en- 
danger the  operations  of  the  tobacco  price 
stabilization  program.  This  program  has 
been  the  most  successful  of  all  farm  pro- 
grams in  protecting  and  Improving,  at  the 
least  cost,  the  Incomes  and  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  those  farm  families  engaged  in  the 
production  of  a  crop.  Coincident  with  the 
Increasing  per-acre  yields  of  tobacco  in  the 
United  States,  other  areas  of  the  world  have 
developed  and  expanded  tobacco  culture,  and 
now  are  competing  in  world  markets  which 
have  been  dominated  by  our  tobacco  since 
colonial  times.  The  quality  of  our  tobacco 
is  superior  to  any  produced  anjrwhere  else 
in  the  world,  and  Is  preferred  In  world  mar- 
kets, but  price  competition  has  become  In- 
tense. The  severity  of  this  competition  can 
be  measured  bv  the  fact  that  in  1963  the 
average  export  iirlce  of  Flue-c\ired  (cigarette 
type)  tobacco  was:  United  States  82.1  cents. 
Canada  71.7  cents,  Rhodesla-Nyasaland  63.3 
cents,  and  India  36.1  cents.  The  world  price 
competition  has  been  much  more  severe  In 
1964.  but  average  export  prices  for  this  year 
are  not  yet  available.  Our  tobacco  has  been 
able  to  hold  markets  where  superior  quality 
is  required,  but  the  price  cutting  by  other 
exporting  areas  now  Is  being  severely  felt. 

9.  The  soundness  of  o\ar  tobacco  economy, 
Its  ability  to  yield  revenues  to  our  Federal 
and  State  governments.  Its  contribution  to 


the  Nation's  balance  of  payments,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  tobacco  program  that  has 
meant  so  much  to  the  many  thousands  of 
farm  families  producing  tobacco,  all  rest  in 
a  substantial  way  upon  the  holding  and  ex- 
pansion of  our  foreign  markets  for  tobacco. 
The  export  of  tobacco  Is  a  proper  concern  of 
oiu-  Government  in  the  interest  of  our  Nation. 

10.  New  problems  for  tobacco  developed 
early  this  year  In  the  report  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Surgeon  General  on 
"Smoking  and  Health." 

Now.  therefore.  In  the  light  of  the  fore- 
going, I  respectfully  petition  your  serious  and 
careful  consideration  of  a  recommendation 
which  I  have  arrived  at  after  the  most 
searching  deliberation. 

If  It  Is  your  Judgment  that  the  excise  on 
cigarettes  not  be  reduced  from  $4  to  $3.50 
per  1.000.  as  now  is  scheduled  to  occur  on 
July  1.  1965.  then  let  us  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation assign  an  amount  of  money  equal  to 
the  proceeds  from  the  50  cents  difference 
between  the  $3.50  and  $4  levy  for  these 
specific  purposes : 

a.  To  enable  and  promote  the  export  and 
marketing  of  American  tobacco  around  the 
world; 

b.  To  bear  all  costs  of  the  tobacco  price 
stabilization  program; 

c.  To  finance  research  and  Inquiry  into 
smoking  and  health. 

This  proposal  In  effect  would  assign  1  cent 
of  the  8  cents  a  pack  levy  on  cigarettes — or 
about  $250  million  annually — to  the  above 
specified  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  since  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments are  collecting  annually  on  tobacco 
products  three  times  as  much  money  as  our 
farmers  actually  receive  each  year  for  their 
total  tobacco  crop,  this  proposition  of  plow- 
ing back  a  portion  of  the  Federal  excise  col- 
lections makes  sense  to  me. 

It  will  make  the  tobacco  price  stabilization 
program  self-sustaining,  as  the  sugar  pro- 
gram now  Is  self-sustaining  through  a  special 
sugar  levy. 

It  will  make  certain  that  American  tobacco 
will  remain  supreme  In  the  tobacco  markets 
of  the  world,  thereby  guaranteeing  the  con- 
tinued effectiveness  of  our  tobacco  price  sta- 
bilization program  and  decent  Incomes  for 
those  many  thousands  of  Americans  who 
produce  tobacco. 

It  will  assure  proper  and  effective  concern 
for  the  health  of  all  Americans  who  use 
tobacco. 

Moreover,  It  Is  my  conviction  that  in  going 
this  route  our  Federal  and  State  governments 
In  the  long  rim  will  derive  even  greater  reve- 
nues from  tobacco,  and  tobacco's  contribu- 
tion to  America's  critical  balance  of  payments 
with  other  nations  will  be  greatly  enlarged. 

With  high  esteem  and  warm  personal  re- 
gards. I  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Harold  D.  Coolet, 

Chairman. 


Health  Insarance  for  the  Elderly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

of  kentxjckt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  3, 1965 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress- 
man DuRWARD  G.  Hall,  of  Missouri,  re- 
cently gave  an  excellent  analysis  of  the 
comprehensive  medical  care  bill  which 
many  of  us  are  sponsoring  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  discussed  the  bill 
In  his  regular  report  from  Washington 
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and  I  should  like  to  insert  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

His  remarks  follow : 
Remarks  of  Congressman  Duhward  G.  Hall 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  begun  executive  hearings  on  the  various 
proposals  that  have  been  introduced  in  the 
Congress  dealing  with  medical  care  for  per- 
sons over  65  years  of  age. 

The  bill  advocated  by  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration, known  as  the  King-Anderson  bill, 
H.R.  1,  would  impose  an  additional  social 
security  tax  on  employers  and  employees  and 
would  provide  a  specified  number  of  hospital 
days  in  each  benefit  period  for  certain  per- 
sons over  age  65.  The  King-Anderson  bill 
has  no  provision  for  doctor  bills,  drugs,  and 
care  outside  the  hospital. 

A  recent  Gallup  poll  revealed  that  77  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  have  a  mistaken 
concept  of  the  benefits  that  would  be  offered 
under  this  bill,  which  has  Inaccurately  been 
labeled  "medicare."  Actually,  it  would  be 
more  appropriate  to  label  It  "hospicare."  since 
"medicare"  implies  total  health  coverage. 

It  has  always  been  my  belief  that  legisla- 
tion to  met  the  problem,  which  admittedly 
exists,  should  follow  three  basic  principles. 

1.  It  should  be  focused  on  those  who  need 
help. 

2.  It  should  be  voluntary,  rather  than 
compulsory  in  nature. 


3.  It  should  be  administered  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  people  in  the  respective 
States. 

With  those  guidelines  in  mind,  I've  intro- 
duced legislation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  I  believe  will  provide  a 
much  more  satisfactory  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem than  the  King-Anderson  bill. 

Basically,  my  bill  would  authorize  Federal 
grants  to  the'  States  on  a  matching  basis 
to  help  persons  65  years  of  age  and  older  pay 
costs  of  comprehensive  health  insurance. 
The  private  insurance  industry,  both  the 
"Blues"  and  commercial  carriers,  would  ad- 
minister the  program. 

For  Individuals  with  incomes  below  the 
limit  set  by  each  State,  the  Government, 
using  matching  Federal  and  State  funds  out 
of  general  revenue,  would  pay  the  entire  cost 
of  the  premiums.  For  individuals  with  in- 
comes between  the  minimum  and  maximum, 
the  Government  would  pay  a  part  of  the 
cost  on  a  sliding  scale  according  to  income. 
Individuals  with  Income  above  the  maximum 
would  pay  the  entire  cost,  but  they  would 
have  the  benefits  of  an  income  tax  deduc- 
tion for  such  payments,  as  well  as  statewide 
bargaining  for  noncancellable  health  care 
policies. 

An  important  aspect  of  my  bill  is  that  It 
would  dispense  with  the  so-called  means 
test  which  the  present  Kerr-Mills  bill  now 
requires   to   be   conducted   by   each   county 


SENATE 

Thi  RSDAY,  FF.nRr.\RY  4, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridi- 
an, and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

Our  Father,  God,  as  in  reverence  we 
hallow  Thy  name,  so  may  we  hallow 
our  own.  as  we  keep  our  honor  bright, 
our  hearts  pure,  our  ideals  untarnished, 
and  our  devotion  to  the  Nation's  welfare 
high  and  true. 

To  all  the  heinous  forms  of  brutal 
hatred  which  devastate  our  earth,  which 
could  be  so  fair,  we  would  close  our  eyes 
for  this  dedicated  moment  and  still  our 
souls  in  the  calm  assurance  that  at  the 
heart  of  the  universe,  goodness  reigns. 

In  that  faith,  send  us  forth,  without 
fear  or  favor,  to  do  the  right  as  Thou 
dost  give  us  to  see  the  right,  firm  in  our 
conviction  that  these  clouds  are  lies  and 
that  the  blue  sky  is  the  truth. 

At  last  may  grateful  generations  who 
will  inherit  a  kindlier  earth  count  us 
among  the  architects  of  the  final  parlia- 
ment of  peace  and  plenty  in  which  every 
kindred  and  every  tongue  shall  find  its 
rightful  place. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford.  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Jovunal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, February  3,  1965,  was  dispensed 
with.  

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESmENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 


RURAL  AMERICA— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.DOC.  NO.  73) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
rural  America.  Without  objection,  it  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  without  being 
read,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  bounty  of  the  earth  is  the  founda- 
tion of  our  economy. 

Progress  in  every  aspect  of  our  Nation's 
life  depends  upon  the  abundant  harvest 
of  our  farms. 

Because  7  percent  of  our  work  force 
can  produce  our  food  and  fiber,  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  can  work  at  other 
tasks  that  make  our  democracy  strong 
and  prosperous. 

Because  our  people  eat  better  at  less 
cost  than  any  other  people  in  all  the 
world's  history,  we  can  spend  our  earn- 
ings for  the  many  other  things  which 
make  life  rewarding. 

Because  we  have  the  means  to  con- 
quer hunger,  we  can  wage  an  uncondi- 
tional war  on  poverty — and  win  it. 

The  farm  people  of  this  Nation  have 
made  and  are  continuing  to  make  a  last- 
ing contribution  to  our  national  pros- 
perity. As  a  matter  of  simple  justice 
they  should  share  equitably  in  this  pros- 
perity. They  deserve  a  place  of  dignity 
and  opportunity. 

Farmers  want  new  and  expanding 
markets  for  their  efiBcient  production. 
Farmers  want  freedom  to  grow  and  pros- 
per, freedom  to  operate  competitively 
and  profitably  in  our  present  economic 
system. 


welfare  department.  Instead,  each  individual 
would  simply  certify  his  income  to  the  re- 
sponsible State  agency  at  least  once  a  year. 

The  Hall  bill  would  provide  comprehensive 
medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  benefits. 
Benefits  would  include,  not  only  payment 
of  hospital  and  nursing  home  charges,  but 
also  payment  of  medical,  surgical,  drug,  and 
other  costs.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  duration  of  coverage,  thus  providing 
protection  against  catastrophic  illness. 

The  King-Anderson  bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
limits  inpatient  hospital  care  to  60  days  per 
benefit  period.  It  omits  entirely  surgical 
care,  physicians  care  in  the  home  or  office, 
drugs  and  medicine  outside  the  hospital, 
and  most  nursing  home  care  and  private 
nursing  duty. 

In  essence,  the  choice  between  the  bill 
which  I  have  introduced,  and  the  King- 
Anderson  bill,  is  a  choice  between  a  bill 
which  would  pay  all  medical  costs — hospital, 
surgical,  and  drugs — for  persons  who  need 
help,  and  a  bill  which  would  pay  only  one 
aspect  of  those  costs — hospital  care — and 
then  only  for  a  limited  period  of  time,  for  all 
persons,  regardless  of  need. 

I'm  happy  to  report  that  several  members 
of  both  parties  are  sponsoring  legislation 
similar  to  the  bill  I've  submitted,  and  I'm 
confident  that  this  approach  will  receive  de- 
tailed attention  in  the  hearings  now  under- 
way   in    the    Ways   and    Means    Committee. 


As  a  Nation  we  are  increasingly  recog- 
nizing that  food  and  agricultural  policies 
affect  our  entire  economy.  Sound  agri- 
cultural policy  must  give  full  considera- 
tion not  only  to  the  role  of  the  producer, 
but  also  of  the  processor,  the  distributor, 
the  exporter,  and  the  ultimate  consumer. 
This  is  one  major  reason  for  a  national 
investment  in  agricultural  programs. 

Farm  policy  is  not  something  separate. 
It  is  part  of  an  overall  effort  to  serve  our 
national  interest,  at  home  and  around 
the  world. 
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WHAT    WE    WANT   TO    DO 

These  are  the  objectives  which  should 
guide  us: 

1.  An  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  and  stable  prices  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

2.  Effective  use  of  our  agricultural  re- 
sources to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  world  peace  through 
trade  and  aid. 

3.  A  workable  balance  between  supply 
and  demand  at  lower  costs  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

4.  Opportunity  for  the  efficient  family 
farmer  to  earn  parity  of  income  from 
farming  operations. 

5.  Parity  of  opportunity  for  all  rural 
people,  including  new  opportunity  for 
small  farmers. 

The  gains  which  we  have  made  in  the 
past  4  years — in  raising  farm  income,  in 
reducing  surplus  stocks,  in  promoting 
new  economic  opportunity  in  rural 
areas — point  the  direction  we  should 
continue  to  follow. 

THE    RURAL    SCENE 

Rural  America  is  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  greatest  productive  triumphs  in  the 
history  of  man.  Yet,  despite  its  service 
to  the  Nation,  rural  America  is  also  the 
scene  of  wasted  human  talent,  where 
there  are  too  many  people  without  jobs 
and  too  many  with  only  part-time  jobs. 

Opportunity  in  rural  America  will  re- 
quire wise  farm  programs  to  support  and 


stabilize  the  incomes  of  commercial  f  am- 
uy  farmers.  It  will  require  solutioris  to 
the  problems  of  small  farmers  and  those 
who  live  in  the  towns  and  villages  of 
rural  America. 

Onlv  one  of  four  rural  famihes  now 
lives  on  a  farm.  Only  1  out  of  10  boys 
now  growing  up  on  farms  can  expect  to 
earn  a  good  living  as  a  full-time  farmer 


stantially  below  expenditures  in  urban 
districts. 

Rural  communities  lag  in  health  fa- 
cilities. Rural  children  receive  one-third 
less  medical  attention  than  urban  chil- 
dren. Their  mortality  rate  is  far 
higher. 

These  deficiencies  feed  on  one  another. 
They  leave  too  few  resources  to  support 


earn  a  good  living  ^s  a  ;^"7""J  ^^^^^^^    education,  health,  and  other  public  serv 


sources  conservation  and  development 
programs  add  to  business  activity  in  rural 
areas. 

The  development  of  new  job  opportu- 
nities in  rural  areas  has  been  consider- 
ably aided  in  the  past  by  a  strong  pro- 
gram of  rural  electrification.  The  ability 
of  rural  areas  to  attract  and  support  in- 
dustrial activities — one  of  the  fundamen- 
tal solutions  to  the  basic  problem  of  our 
farm  population— rests  in  very  large  part 
upon  the  availability  of  electric  power. 
We  must  and  will  continue  our  efforts  to 


their  success.  And  I  am  equally  deter 
mined  that  the  rural  community  which 
has  sustained  the  growth  of  agriculture 
shall  have  the  chance  to  broaden  its  eco- 
nomic base  and  the  range  of  opportumty 
which  it  can  offer  the  children  of  its 

families.  ^  ..  ^ 

To  the  White  House  m  recent  months 
have  come  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
letters  from  men  and  women  who  live 
in  rural  America.  Their  words  are  elo- 
Quent  testimony  to  the  changes  which 
are  occurring  there  and  to  the  uncer- 
tainty which  those  changes  are  causing. 
Thirty  years  ago.  over  7  million  Amer- 
ican families  lived  on  the  farm.  Today. 
31/2  million  families  feed  a  population 
that  has  grown  by  50  percent.  Enough 
food  is  left  over  to  fight  hunger  among 
free  people  all  around  the  globe. 

Thirty  years  ago.  a  good  farm  in  the 
Midwest  operated  with  a  capital  invest- 
ment of  818,000.  Today,  nearly  SIOO.OOO 
is  needed.  In  the  Southeast,  capital  re- 
quirements rose  from  $4,500  to  $30,000. 

Farmers  with  inadequate  resources 
make  up  one  segment  of  rural  America's 
great  unsolved  problem  of  underemploy- 
ment. Another  is  made  up  of  families 
who  have  left  the  fann  but  have  not  yet 
found  a  place  in  the  nonagricultural 
sector  of  the  economy.  A  third  consists 
of  families  displaced  by  the  decline  in 
the  rural-based  extractive  industries- 
mining  and  lumbering. 

The  rural  unemployed  and  under- 
emploved  are  largely  out  of  sight.  Alost 
of  them  are  hidden  in  the  remote  valleys 
of  Appalachia  and  the  Ozarks,  on  the 
unpaved  side  roads  of  the  South,  in  the 
once-rich  timberlands  of  the  North,  on 
Indian  reservations,  and  in  the  worn- 
out  mining  communities  of  the  West. 

The  results  of  opportunity's  decline  in 
rural  America  are  reflected  in  harsh 
facts : 

Lack  of  a  decent  life  is  almost  twice  as 
prevalent  in  rural  America  as  it  is  in 
urban  America.  Only  30  percent  of  our 
families  live  in  rural  areas,  but  they  in- 
clude 46  percent  of  those  American  fami- 
lies with  incomes  under  $3,000. 

Rural  America  has  almost  three  times 
the  proportion  of  substandard  houses 
found  in  urban  areas.  A  fourth  of  all 
farm  homes  and  a  fifth  of  rural  non- 
farm  homes  are  without  running  water. 
Over  14,000  rural  communities  of  more 
than  100  population  lack  central  water 
supplies. 

Rural  people  lag  almost  2  years  behind 
urban  residents  in  educational  attain- 
ment. They  often  suffer  from  a  lower 
quality  of  education.  Per  pupil  expendi- 
tures for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation in  rural  school  districts  are  sub- 


These  facts  require  a  national  policy 
for  rural  America  with  parity  of  oppor- 
tunity as  its  goal. 

There  has  been  a  steady  migration 
from  our  countryside.  In  the  1950's 
more  than  half  of  America's  rural  coun- 
ties suffered  a  population  loss.  But 
farmers  who  are  handicapped  by  poor 
health,  age,  or  lack  of  skill  in  any  oc- 
cupation outside  of  farming  and  who 
leave  their  home  communities  for  want 
of  opportunity  often  create  new  prob- 
lems—for themselves,  for  the  communi- 
ties they  leave,  and  for  the  cities  which 
receive  them. 

When  people  move  away  from  rural 
areas,  the  area  suffers.  Migration  leaves 
vacant  stores,  abandoned  churches, 
empty  schoolrooms,  declining  tax  bases, 
and  a  declining  ability  to  support  a 
minimum  level  of  public  service. 

This  is  what  we  need  to  have  parity 
of  opportunity  for  rural  Americans: 

National  economic  prosperity  to  in- 
crease their  employment  opportunities; 
Full  access  to  education,  training,  and 
health  services  to  expand  their  earning 
power,  and 

Economic  development  of  smaller  and 
medium-sized  communities  to  insure  a 
healthy  economic  base  for  rural  America. 
When  the  rural  citizen,  his  com- 
munity, business  and  government  coop- 
erate, the  chances  for  a  better  rural  life 
increase.  Local  leadership  and  initiative 
are  necessary  if  rural  development  is  to 
keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  the  people. 
But  government  can  and  should  pro- 
vide information  as  well  as  the  techni- 
cal and  financial  assistance  which  will 
speed  progress. 

Many  measures  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress in  recent  years  are  assisting  rural 
communities  in  building  new  opportimi- 
ties  for  their  citizens.  Others  I  have 
recommended  this  year  aim  at  these 
same  objectives. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  has 
helped  scores  of  small-  and  medium-sized 
communities  through  loans  to  new  in- 
dustrial enterprises  and  loans  and  grants 
for  needed  public  facilities.  I  will  soon 
make  recommendations  that  will  urge 
this  act  be  improved  and  made  perma- 
nent. 

Under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
communities  will  be  carrying  out  pro- 
grams to  provide  new  opportunity  for 
low-income  rural  families. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a 
wide  range  of  programs  to  assist  in  rural 
economic  development — loans  for  tele- 
phone systems,  for  recreation  enterprises, 
for  development  of  forest  resources,  for 
community  water  systems,  and  for  rural 
housing.    The  small  watershed  and  re- 


possess an  adequate  power  supply  to  meet 
their  growing  demands  and  insure  that 
the  benefits  of  industrial  diversification 
are  available  in  rural  areas. 

Many  other  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  assisting  businessmen  and 
farmers  to  revive  dying  economies  and 
raise  the  level  of  public  services  in  rural 
areas.  These  include  aid  for  community 
facilities,  employment  services,  health 
and  education  programs,  small  business 
loans,  job  training,  and  development  of 
outdoor  recreation. 

Yet  gaps  remain  between  the  levels  of 
living  in  rural  America  and  those  of 
urban  America :  in  income,  in  education, 
in  housing,  in  health  and  sanitation  fa- 
ciUties.  Parity  of  opportunity  remains  a 
distant  hope  for  many.  It  is  a  challenge 
we  must  meet  head  on. 


RE.^CHING    OtTT    TO    RUEAL    AEEAS 

In  my  earlier  messages  to  the  Congress, 
particularly  those  on  education  and 
health,  I  have  proposed  measures  to  as- 
sist those  areas  of  our  country  and  those 
families  most  in  need,  both  urban  and 
rural. 

It  is  not  easy  to  equitably  distribute 
Federal  assistance  to  a  scattered  rural 
population.  Rural  communities  often 
lack  the  specialized  organizations  found 
in  major  cities  which  keep  informed  of 
development  programs  and  initiate  ac- 
tion to  make  use  of  them.  Special  meas- 
ures must  be  taken  both  by  the  States, 
and  by  Federal  agencies  to  reach  rural 
people,  particularly  in  remote  areas. 

Since  it  is  clear  that  an  administrative 
office  for  each  Federal  agency  or  pro- 
gram cannot  and  should  not  be  estab- 
lished in  every  county,  a  method  must  be 
developed  to  extend  the  reach  of  those 
Federal  agencies  and  programs  which 
should,  but  do  not  now,  effectively  serve 
rural  areas. 

Accordingly,  I  have  asked: 

1.  Each  department  and  agency  ad- 
ministering a  program  which  can  benefit 
rural  people  to  assure  that  its  benefits 
are  distributed  equitably  between  urban 
and  rural  areas. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  to  review 
carefully  with  the  head  of  each  depart- 
ment or  agency  involved,  the  admim- 
strative  obstacles  which  may  stand  in 
the  way  of  such  equitable  distribution. 
They  should  propose  administrative  or 
legislative  steps  which  can  be  taken  to 
assure  that  equity  is  attained  to  assure 
full  participation  by  rural  areas. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  put 
the  facilities  of  his  field  offices  at  the  dis- 
posal of  all  Federal  agencies  to  assist 
them  in  making  their  programs  effective 
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in  rural  areas.  The  Secretary  is  creat- 
ing within  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
a  Rural  Community  Development  Serv- 
ice, which  will  have  no  operating  pro- 
grams of  its  own  but  will  devote  its 
energies  to  assisting  other  agencies  in  ex- 
tending their  services.  I  have  requested 
funds  in  the  1966  budget  to  finance  this 
service  and  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of 
the  Cooperative  Federal-State  Extension 
Service  to  assist  rural  communities  in 
forming  strong  and  active  development 
organizations.  In  the  meantime,  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  Congress: 

1.  Enact  legislation  to  equalize  the 
availability  of  home  mortgage  credit  in 
rural  areas.  This  can  be  done  by  sup- 
plementing the  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration with  a  rural  mortgage  insurance 
program  to  be  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  Depart- 
ment has  administered  a  direct  housing 
loan  program  since  1949.  But  an  insur- 
ance program  will  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  assist  effectively  a  far  greater 
volume  of  homebuilding  with  a  mini- 
mum of  budget  costs.  The  Federal 
Housing  Administration  has  initiated  ac- 
tion to  extend  the  effectiveness  of  its  in- 
surance programs  in  areas  where  private 
lenders  do  not  now  fully  utilize  its  service. 

2.  Increase  the  annual  limit  upon  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  existing  loan 
insurance  program,  which  insures  not 
only  farm  ownership  loans  but  loans  for 
community  water  systems  and  recrea- 
tion development. 

We  have  the  opportunity  now  to  pro- 
vide the  means  by  which  people  in  rural 
towns  and  on  inadequate  farms  can  join 
the  march  toward  a  better  life.  We  must 
seize  this  opportunity. 

PARITY  OF  INCOME  FOR  AMERICAN   AGRICULTURE 

The  commodity  programs  which  were 
initiated  30  years  ago  in  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
have  helped  to  create  a  commercially 
successful  agriculture.  I  propose  that 
these  commodity  programs  be  continued 
and  improved. 

Over  the  past  4  years  our  commodity 
programs  have  raised  and  sustained  net 
farm  income  at  an  annual  level  nearly 
$1  billion  above  1960.  Few  activities  so 
dramatically  indicate  the  value  to  farm- 
ers of  good  programs  well  administered. 
Yet  the  consumer  is  the  major  beneficiary 
of  farm  progress.  While  retail  food 
prices  have  risen  in  recent  years,  the 
prices  of  what  the  farmer  sells  have 
actually  declined.  15  percent  since  1947- 
49. 

Our  agricultural  abundance  has  also 
made  possible  the  food  stamp,  school 
lunch,  surplus  food  distribution,  and  spe- 
cial milk  programs.  These  projects  are 
essential  to  our  needy  people  and  to  our 
schoolchildren. 

The  skill  of  our  family  farmers  is  not 
an  accident.  It  is  the  product  of  a  cen- 
tury of  public  policy  aimed  at  improve- 
ment of  our  agriculture. 

Research  and  education,  credit  and 
conservation,  and  price  stabilization  have 
all  served  us  well.  They  have  benefited 
all  Americans,  though  they  were  designed 
as  programs  for  farmers. 


Progress  is  never  free  of  problems. 
Agricultural  progress  has  made  price  and 
income  support  programs  increasingly 
necessary  and  increasingly  difficult. 

The  basic  need  for  farm  programs 
arises  from  the  farmer's  economic  iso- 
lation and  his  enormous  capacity  to  pro- 
duce. We  have  today  at  least  50  million 
acres  more  cropland  than  is  required  to 
produce  all  of  the  food  and  fiber  that  we 
can  consume  plus  all  we  can  export. 
Without  programs  to  guide  production, 
new  crop  surpluses  would  be  inevitable. 
Even  relatively  small  surplus  can  depress 
prices  below  cost  of  production  levels. 

Independent  studies  by  university 
economists  are  unanimous  in  their  basic 
conclusion :  the  removal  of  price  and  in- 
come supports  would  have  a  catastrophic 
effect  upon  farm  income. 

For  three  decades  we  have  had  pro- 
grams which,  by  one  means  or  another, 
have  sought  to  achieve  a  balance  between 
supply  and  demand.  Born  in  the  emer- 
gency of  the  1930's,  they  have  countered 
the  income-depressing  potential  of  the 
revolution  in  agricultural  production. 

Our  farm  programis  must  always  be 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  fu- 
ture. Today  they  should  be  focused 
more  precisely  on  the  opportunity  for 
parity  of  income  for  America's  family 
farmers  and  lower  Government  costs. 
But  we  must  recognize  that  farm  pro- 
grams will  be  necessary  as  long  as  ad- 
vance in  agricultural  technology  con- 
tinues to  outpace  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion at  home  and  markets  abroad. 

We  need  to  change  much  of  our  think- 
ing on  farm  policy.  Just  as  we  do  in 
other  segments  of  our  economy,  we  need 
to  separate  the  social  problems  of  rural 
America  from  the  economic  problems  of 
commercial  agi-iculture.  We  need  to  be 
concerned  about  both,  but  the  answers 
to  each  may  be  different. 

Our  programs  should — 

Provide  efficient  family  farmers  an  op- 
portunity to  earn  parity  of  income; 

Assist  those  small  farmers  who  have 
little  chance  to  enlarge  their  operations 
but  whose  age,  physical  handicap,  or  lack 
of  education,  prevent  their  shifting  to 
other  employment ; 

Assist  those  farm  families  who  seek  to 
enlarge  their  productive  resources  in  or- 
der to  obtain  a  decent  living  and  have  the 
opportunity  and  capacity  to  do  so. 

We  must  also  continue  to  tie  domestic 
farm  policies  to  our  international  trade 
objectives  by  pricing  our  products  for  ex- 
port at  competitive  world  levels  and  by 
relating  our  production  to  the  longer 
term  demands  of  world  markets. 

Our  objective  must  be  for  the  farmer 
to  get  improved  income  out  of  the  mar- 
ketplace, with  less  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

To  do  this,  I  am  asking  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultvu-e  to  so  utilize  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  as  to  make  the 
free  market  system  work  more  effectively 
fop  the  farmer.  We  must  encourage  the 
private  segment  of  our  economy  to  carry 
its  own  inventories,  bought  from  farm- 
ers, rather  than  depending  on  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  source  of  supply.  We  must 
urge  the  private  sector  to  perform  as 
many  services  as  possible  now  performed 
by  Government  agencies. 


PRICE    SUPPORT    AND    PRODUCTION 
ADJUSTMENT    PROGRAMS 


I  recommend  to  the  Congress  that  the 
programs  now  in  effect  for  our  major 
commodities  be  continued  and  improved. 

These  programs  can  continue  to  serve 
our  objectives  of  increased  freedom  of  op. 
eration,  a  steady  improvement  of  in- 
comes, a  greater  reliance  on  market 
forces,  and  lower  Government  costs. 

Building  on  present  programs,  I  rec- 
ommend the  following  legislation: 

WHEAT    AND    FEED    GRAIN 

Voluntai-y  feed  grain  and  wheat  pro- 
grams should  be  extended.  Specific  rec- 
ommendations will  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  which  will  permit  the  operation 
of  these  programs  to  be  simplified  and 
make  it  possible  for  additional  crops— 
particularly  soybeans — to  be  grown  as 
needed  on  acreage  diverted  from  grains. 

Authority  should  be  continued  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  set  price  sup- 
port levels  and  to  adjust  other  program 
features  as  conditions  may  require. 

COTTON 

The  cotton  program  of  1964  should 
also  be  extended  and  improved.  It  is 
essential  that  cotton  be  competitive  with 
other  fibers  and  in  world  markets.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  adopt  measures 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  this  program  and 
the  level  of  stocks.  Specific  amendments 
to  current  legislation  will  be  suggested 
to  accomplish  these  objectives. 

TOBACCO 

The  tobacco  program  must  also  be  re- 
appraised this  year.  Yield  increases, 
higher  Government  costs,  deterioration 
in  quality  and  loss  of  foreign  markets 
have  weakened  what  has  been  a  highly 
successful  program. 

Legislation  is  needed  to  authorize  pro- 
duction and  marketing  limits  on  an 
acreage-poundage  basis.  Consideration 
should  also  be  given  to  revisions  in  our 
programs  which  will  make  American  to- 
bacco more  competitive  in  world  mar- 
kets. 

RICE 

Consideration  should  be  given  to 
amending  the  price  support  program  for 
rice  to  support  market  prices  at  competi- 
tive world  levels,  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional supports  for  producer  incomes 
from  the  proceeds  of  marketing  certifi- 
cates. 

WOOL 

The  Wool  Act  which  expires  early  next 
year  is  operating  successfully  to  help 
stabilize  wool  production  and  bolster 
producer  income.  I  recommend  that  it 
be  extended  with  minor  amendments 
which  will  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress. 

LIVESTOCK 

The  sale  of  meat  animals  amounts  to 
nearly  one-third  of  all  farm  income. 
The  stability  of  this  vital  phase  of  our 
farm  economy  is  based  on  the  continued 
stability  in  our  feed  supply. 

We  will  continue  to  cooperate  with  live- 
stock farmers  and  ranchers  so  as  to  main- 
tain a  fair  price  in  the  marketplace. 
We  will  help  them  to  build  markets  here 
and  abroad,  and  to  preserve  fair  com- 
petition in  the  marketing  of  livestock 
and  livestock  products,  and  continue  our 
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oresent  measures  which  will  prevent  an 
undue  increase  in  imports. 

OTHER   COMMODITIES 


Continuing  study  is  being  given  to  pro- 
grams and  needs  for  other  agricultural 
Commodities  and  appropriate  changes 
and  recommendations  will  be  made  as 
circumstances  may  require. 

TRANSFER  OP  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

I  recommend  that  acreage  allotments 
and  bases  under  the  several  production 
adjustment  programs  be  made  trans- 
ferable by  lease  or  sale  to  family  farmers 
in  the  same  State. 

This  will  permit  some  small  farmers 
to  expand  their  acreage.  Others  who  no 
longer  wish  to  farm  can  add  to  their  in- 
comes by  leasing  or  selling  their 
allotments. 

LONG-RANGE    CROPLAND     ADJUSTMENT    PROGRAM 

The  annual  acreage  diversion  and  acre- 
age allotment  programs  now  in  effect 
should  be  supplemented  by  a  long-term 
cropland  adjustment  program. 

I  recommend  to  the  Congress  a  pro- 
gram which  will  reduce  the  cost  of  our 
production  adjustment  efforts,  assist 
landowners  in  turning  their  land  to  non- 
agricultural  uses  such  as  recreation  and 
to  forestry,  and  assist  small  farmers  who 
want  to  do  other  work  while  remaining 
in  their  communities.  The  proportion 
of  land  which  could  be  covered  by  this 
program  in  any  area  should  be  limited 
to  protect  our  communities. 

Agriculture's  excess  production  capac- 
ity is  a  long  run  problem.  A  long-term 
land  use  program  can  achieve  a  large 
part  of  the  needed  adjustment  more  ef- 
fectively and  with  greater  benefits  than 
annual  diversion  programs. 

This  program  will  reduce  the  annual 
cost  of  other  programs  by  more  than  its 
own  cost.  It  will  provide  enduring  bene- 
fits not  realized  under  present  programs. 

The  purposes  of  the  cropland  adjust- 
ment program  will  be  served  if  much 
of  the  land  is  permanently  removed  from 
production.  Every  reason  exists,  there- 
fore, for  applying  a  contribution  from 
this  program  to  the  cost  of  public  pur- 
chases of  cropland  for  recreation,  for  en- 
hancement of  natural  beauty,  for  pre- 
vention of  air  and  water  pollution,  or 
for  open  space  purposes. 

I  recommend  that  the  authorized  leg- 
islation permit  funds  appropriated  for 
cropland  adjustment  to  be  used  to  aug- 
ment moneys  raised  by  States  and  local 
governments  and  those  which  are  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  and  other  programs  for  pub- 
lic land  acquisition. 

RESERVE  STOCKS 

It  is  time  to  consider  our  require- 
ments for  agricultural  commodities  in  a 
reseiTC  for  national  security,  for  emer- 
gency relief  purposes,  and  for  domestic 
economic  stabilization. 

The  President  should  be  authorized  to 
determine  the  levels  of  commodity  stocks 
required  and  to  take  actioris  to  insulate 
these  stocks  from  the  market  so  that 
they  might  be  preserved  for  time  of 
emergencies. 

The  costs  incurred  in  maintaining  that 
part  of  our  commodity  stocks  designated 


as  reserves  should  be  separated  from  the 
cost  of  farm  price  and  income  support 
programs.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration would  continue  to  manage  the 
stocks  in  conjunction  with  price-support 
operations. 

AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 

The  welfare  of  American  agriciilture 
is  closely  linked  to  foreign  trade.  Our 
1968  goal  of  $6  billion  farm  product  ex- 
ports was  reached  in  1964.  American 
farmers  last  year  accounted  for  one- 
fourth  of  U.S.  merchandise  exports. 

These  exports  have  strengthened  farm 
prices,  brought  additional  business  in- 
come, reduced  our  surpluses  and  storage 
costs,  and  have  helped  our  international 
balance  of  payments.  Abroad,  they  have 
contributed  to  political  stability  and 
economic  progress. 

We  are  not  content  with  the  gains  we 
have  made  in  world  markets.  We  expect 
to  make  additional  gains  by  improving 
the  means  by  which  we  can  be  competi- 
tive in  price,  in  quality,  in  service  to  our 
customers.  We  will  merchandise  our 
products  actively,  but  with  fuU  regard  to 
rules  of  commercial  conduct  between 
friendly  nations. 

In  the  trade  negotiations  vmderway  in 
Geneva,  we  shall  make  every  effort  to 
achieve  liberalization  in  agricultural  as 
well  as  industrial  products. 

WORLD  PROGRESS  AND   PEACE 

The  food-for-peace  program  Is  good 
international  policy  and  It  is  sound 
economic  policy.  Food  is  a  powerful 
weapon  for  peace.  People  who  are  hun- 
gry are  weak  allies  for  freedom.  Men 
with  empty  stomachs  do  not  reason  to- 
gether. 

We  broadened  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram last  year  and  are  continuing  to 
studv  ways  to  broaden  it  further.    Food 
shipments  under  this  program  help  to 
expand  it  by  building  food  habits  which 
increase  the  demand  for  U.S.  products. 
As  the  economies  of  recipient  countries 
are  strengthened  through  American  aid, 
we  are  able  to  shift  from  outright  grants 
of  food  to  concessional  sales  for  foreign 
currencies  and  later  to  sales  for  dollars. 
Foreign  currencies  accruing  from  the 
sales  of  commodities  under  the  food-for- 
peace  program  have  also  provided  funds 
for  a  worldwide  market  development  pro- 
gram, which  has  played  a  significant  role 
in  bringing  about  the  dramatic  increases 
in  commercial  farm  exports. 

This  same  program  has  also  strength- 
ened growing  economies,  contributed  to 
rising  standards  of  living,  promoted  in- 
ternational stability,  and  literally  saved 
lives  in  many  less  developed  countries. 
Our  agricultural  resources  are  thus  mak- 
ing a  significant  contribution  to  the  pros- 
pects for  peace  in  the  world. 

These  contributions  must  continue. 
They  will  be  increasingly  directed  to- 
ward assisting  agricultural  development 
in  less  developed,  densely  populated  coun- 
tries, thus  fostering  overall  economic 
growth,  higher  living  standards,  and  bet- 
ter nutrition.  The  disturbing  downward 
trends  in  food  output  per  person  in  both 
Asia  and  Latin  America  in  recent  years 
must  be  reversed.  And  these  trends  can 
be  arrested  and  reversed  only  by  a  mas- 
sive mobilization  of  resources  in  both  the 


food-deficit  countries  and  the  advanced 
countries  of  the  industrial  West. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  message  on  for- 
eign aid,  we  must  use  both  our  agriciil- 
tural  abundance  and  our  technical  skills 
in  agriculture  to  assist  the  developing 
nations  to  stand  on  their  own  feet.  Un- 
der our  assistance  programs  we  will  make 
full  use  of  the  agricultural  know-how  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  in  the 
land-grant  colleges  and  State  universi- 
ties We  will  enlist  the  support  and  co- 
operation of  private  agencies  and  enter- 
prises of  aU  kinds. 

To  make  this  food  aid  most  effective, 
we  plan  to  gear  our  food-for-peace  pro- 
grams more  specifically  to  the  needs  of 
recipient  countries  and  their  economte 
development  programs.  We  may  need 
more  fiexibility  to  assure  proper  nutri- 
tional balance  in  these  programs,  partic- 
ularly as  they  relate  to  child  feeding. 

I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  others  concerned  to  study  and 
recommend  changes  In  agricultural 
policy  that  may  be  needed  to  accom- 
plish these  goals. 

COMMISSION    ON    U.S.    FOOD    AND    FIBER    POLICT 

All  Americans  have  shared  in  the  fruits 
of  an  efficient  agriculture.  All  Ameri- 
cans share  also  the  problems  we  face  m 
the  farm  economy  and  in  rural  America 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Accordingly,  to  assist  in  adaptmg  our 
farm  programs  to  the  needs  of  tomorrow, 
and  in  making  rural  America  a  full  part- 
ner in  our  national  economic  progress, 
I  intend  to  conduct  a  fundamental  ex- 
amination   of    the    entire    agriculture 
poUcy  of  the  United  States.    I  wUl  re- 
organize the  National  Agricultural  Ad- 
visory Commission — which  has  made  an 
invaluable  contribution  in  years  past — 
into  a  new  Commission  on  Food  and 
Fiber.     It  will  be  broadly  representative 
of  rural  communities,  consumers,  pro- 
ducers   industry,  government,  and  the 
public.    I  expect  it  to  make  a  detailed 
study  of  our  food  and  fiber  policies  and 
to  bring  additional  viewpoints  to  bear  on 
the  place  of  rural  America. 

There  are  other  parts  of  our  agri- 
culture which  merit  the  support  of  Con- 
gress and  the  attention  of  all  Americans. 
Conservation  of  agricultural  land  is 
making  a  contribution  to  the  beauty  and 
the  development  of  our  Nation.  It  can 
help  even  more  as  we  attack  pollution 
of  our  streams  and  the  defacement  of 
our  landscape.  Research  and  education 
must  continue  to  speed  our  progress  in 
agriculture,  to  insure  the  protection  of 
consumers,  and  to  make  full  opportunity 
more  than  a  distant  hope. 

We  must  win  the  battle  fof  a  better 
diet.  At  the  same  time  we  must  increase 
the  demand  for  farm  products.  If  the 
income  of  all  low-income  families  were 
brought  up  to  the  $3,000  annual  level,  per 
capita  consumption  of  all  food  would  rise 
by  2  percent.  Meat  consumption  among 
these  low-income  families  would  rise  by 
15  to  20  percent;  poultry  by  10  to  15  per- 
cent; milk  products  by  about  7  percent, 
and  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  by  15  to 
20  percent. 

The  Congress  has  repeatedly  enacted 
legislation  to  encourage  farmers  to  im- 
prove their  economic  position  through 
cooperatives.    This  encouragement  and 
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assistance  will  be  carried  out,  in  terms  of 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

The  task  of  achieving  a  life  of  quality 
and  dignity  in  rural  as  well  as  in  urban 
America  is  one  that  will  engage  our 
minds  and  hearts  and  our  energies  for 
a  lifetime. 

We  begin  with  the  conviction  that  this 
is  a  goal  which  is  right.  We  go  forward 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  unparalleled 
harvest  of  today's  rural  America  has 
been  achieved  because  our  ancestors  said 
this  too  was  a  reasonable  goal. 

The  path  we  follow  may  be  long.  But 
I  am  as  certain  of  eventual  success  as 
was  President  Abraham  Lincoln  when 
he  founded  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture a  century  ago  and  thus  started  us  on 
the  path  to  abundance. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  February  4, 1965. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the    United    States    submitting    sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  228 )  to  amend  sec- 
tion 314(k)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  payment  of  statutory 
awards  for  each  anatomical  loss  or  loss 
of  use  specified  therein,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  228)  to  amend  section 
314<k)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  payment  of  statutory  awards 
for  each  anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  use 
specified  therein,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

LIMITATION  OP  STATEMENTS 
DLTIING  MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
limitation  of  3  minutes  on  statements 
made  during  the  morning  hour. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE 

Upon  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

Upon  request  by  Mr.  Sparkman,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF 
KANSAS  LEGISLATURE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  follows : 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  1 
A  concurrent  resolution  applying  to  the  Con- 
gress to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Kansas   {the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring  therein) ,   That   this  legislature  re- 
spectfully  applies   to   the   Congress   of   the 
United  States  to  call  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of   proposing  the   following   article 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States: 

"article  — 

"Section  1.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  any  State  which  shall  have  a 
bicameral  legislature  from  apportioning  the 
membership  of  one  house  of  sucli  legislature 
on  factors  other  than  population,  provided 
that  the  plan  of  such  apportionment  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a 
vote  of  the  electorate  of  that  State. 

"Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  this  constitution  shall 
restrict  or  limit  a  State  in  Its  determination 
of  how  membership  of  governing  bodies  of  its 
subordinate  units  shall  be  apportioned. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  if  Congress 
shall  have  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  identical  with  that  contained 
In  this  resolution  prior  to  June  1,  1965,  this 
application  for  a  convention  shall  no  longer 
be  of  any  force  or  effect;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  immediately  transmitted  by  the 
secretary  of  state  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  Member  of  the  Congress 
from  this  State. 


President  of  the  Senate. 

Ralph  E.  Z.arker, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Adopted  by  the  house  January  27,  1965. 
Clyde  Hill, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
L.  D.  Hazen, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
I  report  favorably  the  nominations  of: 
In  the  Navy,  one  admiral  and  one  vice 
admiral,  to  be  placed  on  the  Navy  retired 
list  in  those  grades;  one  captain  to  be 
rear  admiral  in  the  Naval  Reserve;  one 
rear  admiral  and  one  vice  admiral  for 
promotion  to  the  grades  of  vice  admiral 
and  admiral,  respectively;  Rear  Adm. 
Robert  B.  Brown,  to  be  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  in  the 
Army,  one  brigadier  general,  to  be  major 
general  in  the  Army  National  Guard; 
one  lieutenant  general,  for  promotion  to 
general,  and  one  lieutenant  general  for 
assignment  to  the  Military  Staff  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  Nations;  and  one 
major  general  to  lieutenant  general  In 


the  Army.  I  ask  that  these  names  be 
printed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Adm.  James  S.  Russell,  U.S.  Navy,  for  ap- 
pointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral,  when  re- 
tired: 

Vice  Adm.  John  S.  Thach,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  admiral  while  so  serving: 

Charles  N.  Paxton,  Naval  Reserve,  for  tem- 
porary promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear  ad- 
miral; 

Brig.  Gen.  Francis  Stevens  Greenlief,  Army 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States,  for  pro- 
motion to  major  general  as  a  Reserve  ofBcer 
of  the  Army; 

Vice  Adm.  William  A.  Schoech,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
when  retired; 

Rear  Adm.  Ignatius  J.  Galantin,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Rear  Adm.  Robert  B.  Brown,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  In  the  Navy; 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  William  Porter,  Jr.,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army),  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President,  in  the  grade  of  general; 

Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  Weldon  Dunn,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major  general,  VS. 
Army),  for  appointment  as  senior  U.S.  Army 
member  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of 
the  United  Nations;  and 

Maj.  Gen.  Edgar  Collins  Doleman,  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  addition,  I  report  favorably  432  pro- 
motions and  appointments  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  in  the  grades  of  colonel  and 
below;  1,553  temporary  promotions  and 
permanent  promotions  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  in  the  grades  of  major  and  below; 
and  628  regular  appointments  in  the 
Air  Force,  in  the  grade  of  major  and 
below.  Since  these  names  have  already 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  printing 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk,  for  the  in- 
formation of  any  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  desk,  are  as  follows : 

John  W.  Goar,  and  sundry  other  oflScers, 
for  temporary  promotion  in  the  Marine 
Corps; 

Frank  J.  Cox,  Jr.,  and  sundry  other  oflBcers, 
for  permanent  appointment  in  the  Marine 
Corps; 

Robert  M.  Dean,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force; 

Victor  E.  Delnore,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  in  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States; 

Henry  H.  Mauz,  for  reappointment  to  the 
active  list  of  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  temporary  disability  retired 
list; 

Johnnie  L.  Runnels  (CmlC),  and  sundry 
other  persons,  for  appointment  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army; 
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Lvle  D  Glsl,  distinguished  military  stu- 
rtpnt  for  appointment  in  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps,  Regular  Army  of  the  United 

^^WiTliam  S.  Bedford,  Jr.,  and  sundry  other 
riistineuished  military  students,  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 

States.  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 

S.988.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Suhn  Cha 
Ha-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

'      By  Mr.  ROBERTSON : 

S.  989.  A  bill  to  protect  trade  and  commerce 
against  unreasonable  restraints  by  labor  or- 
ganizations; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Robertson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  990.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  permit  child's  insurance 
benefits  to  continue  after  age  18  in  the  case 
of  certain  children  who  are  full-time  stu- 
dents after  attaining  such  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  IMr.  Gore  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
8.991.  A  bill  to  improve  the  public  assist- 
ance provisions  of  titles  I  and  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  relating  to  aged  indi- 
viduals, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  992.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  so  as  to  provide  assistance  in  the  devel- 
opment of  new  or  improved  programs  to  help 
older  persons  through  grants  to  the  States 
for  community  planning  and  services  and  for 
training,  through  research,  development,  or 
training  project  grants,  through  grants  for 
construction  of  recreational  activity  centers, 
and  through  grants  to  stimulate  employ- 
ment opportunities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.993.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oscar 
Valdes  Cruz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smathers  when 
he  introduced  the  first  two  above-mentioned 
bills,  which  appear  under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  McGEE: 
S.  994.  A  bill  to  extend  the  operation  of 
the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGee  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Hart,  Mr.  B.\rtlett,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 

Hill,   W:.   Long    of   Louisiana,    Mr. 

MoNDALE,  Mr.  MoNTOYA,  Mr.  Morse, 

Mr.   Moss,   Mr.   Nelson,   Mrs.   Neu- 

berger.  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Randolph, 

and  Mr.  Yarborough)  : 

S.  995.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 

by  making  section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman 

Act,  with  amendments,  a  part  of  the  Clayton 

Act,  in  order  to  provide  for  governmental 

and  private  civil  proceedings  for  violations 

of  section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   METCALF    (for   himself,   Mr. 

MoNTOYA,  and  Mr.  Moss)  : 

S.  996.  A  bill  to  provide  a  system  of  health 

and  safety  rules  and  regulations  and  proper 

enforcement  thereof;  health  and  safety  In- 


spection and  investigation;  health  and  safety 
training  and  education  or  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  mines  and  quarries  (excluding  coal 
and  lignite  mines) ;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Metcalf  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hill)  : 
S.  997.  A   bin   to   authorize    Improvement 
of  Perdido  Pass  Channel,  Ala..  In  the  Inter- 
est of  navigation  and  allied  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works, 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  998.  A  bill  to  extend  the  term  during 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  fisheries  loans  under  the 
Fish  and  WUdllfe  Act  of  1956,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magntjson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  999.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary   28,    1958,    relating    to    the    withdrawal, 
reservation,   or   restriction   of   public   lands, 
and  for  other  purposes:  and 

S.  1000.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
29,  1954,  as  amended,  to  permit  transfer  of 
title  to  movable  property  to  agencies  which 
assume  operation  and  maintenance  respon- 
sibility for  project  works  serving  municipal 
and  Industrial  functions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
introduced    the    above   bills,   which   appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  1001.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Louis  Slr- 
ota;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 
S.  1002.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  require  the  furnishing 
of    additional    Information    by    tax-exempt 
labor  organizations  and  to  require  the  dis- 
closure of  such  infoi^pation  to  the  members 
of  such  organizations  and  to  the  public;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1003.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  Inclusion 
in  the  charter  or  bylaws  of  labor  organiza- 
tions of  provisions  requiring  officers  of  such 
organizations  to  respond  to  certain  ques- 
tions concerning  their  qualifications  asked 
m  proceedings  before  tribunals  empowered 
to  elicit  testimony;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor   and   Public   Welfare. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (by  request) : 
S.  1004.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  to  make  title  III  thereof  directly  ap- 
plicable to  procurement  of  property  and 
nonpersonal  services  by  executive  agencies, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

S.  1005.  A  bill  to  establish  a  procedure  for 
the  publication  of  patent  applications;  and 
S.  1006.  A  bUl  for  the  general  revision  of 
the  copvright  law,  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bUls,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MusKiE,  and  Mr.  Bennett)  : 
S.  1007.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  legislative  jurisdiction  exercised 
by  the  United  States  over  land  In  the  several 
States  used  for  Federal  purposes,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ELLENDER : 
S.  1008.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ottilia 
Bruegmann  James;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ' 


By    Mr.    ALLOTT    (for    himself.    Mr. 
DoMiNiCK,   Mr.   BENNrrr,   and   Mr. 
Simpson)  : 
S.  1009.  A  bill  to  amend  section  37  of  the 
Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  of  February  25, 
1920,  relating  to  disposition  only  as  provided 
In  such  act  of  deposits  of  coal,  phosphate, 
sodium,  potassium,  oil,  oil  shale,  and  gas  In 
lands  valuable  for  such  minerals,  except  as 
to  valid  claims  prirsuant  to  laws  under  which 
Initiated  and  existing  at  the  date  of  the  pas- 
sage of  such  act,  which  claims  may  be  per- 
fected under  such  laws;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Allott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bni,  which  appear  \m- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  1010.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartkz  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU.  which  appear  xin- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
S.J.  Res.  41.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of  May 
In  each  year  as  Senior  Citizens  Month;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smathers  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 
S.J.  Res.  42.  Joint  resolution  proclaiming 
the  corn  tassel  as  the  national  floral  emblem 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  when  he 
introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


PROTECTION  OF  TRADE  AND  COM- 
MERCE AGAINST  UNREASONABLE 
RESTRAINTS  OP  LABOR  ORGA- 
NIZATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  make  subject  to  our  anti- 
trust laws  strikes  that  unreasonably  re- 
strain trade  or  commerce  among  the 
States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  in  com- 
modities or  services  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  national  economy,  health 
or  safety,  or  any  substantial  segment 
thereof. 

This  is  the  same  bill  that  I  introduced 
in  1950.  primarily  to  protect  industry  and 
the  Nation  at  large  from  the  efforts  of 
John  L.  Lewis  at  that  time  to  force  coal 
operation  to  pay  what  was  then  the  high- 
est wage  in  industry  by  creating  an  arti- 
ficial scarcity  of  coal  by  limiting  produc- 
tion to  3  days  each  week.  That  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee which  conducted  hearings  but  took 
no  further  action. 

Today  the  foreign  trade  of  this  Nation 
and  a  substantial  segment  of  domestic 
commerce  is  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
a  longshoremen's  strike,  which  is  now  in 
its  fourth  week. 

A  Government  official,  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator Nicholas  Johnson,  has  esti- 
mated this  current  strike  is  costing  the 
national  economy  about  $67  million  a 

day. 

Although  it  involves  75,000  longshore 
jobs  primarily,  Mr.  Johnson  estimates 
that  it  is  also  affecting  12,000  seafaring 
jobs  and  15.000  workers  in  allied  indus- 
tries. 
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Although  my  bill  is  not  confined  to  the 
transportation  industry,  it  is  being  in- 
troduced at  this  time  because  the  current 
dock  strilce  demonstrates  once  again  how 
a  work  stoppage  in  any  part  of  the  com- 
plex transportation  setup  of  this  coun- 
try adversely  afifects  large  numbers  of 
workers  not  directly  concerned  in  the 
dispute. 

It  is  especially  harmful  to  railroad 
workers,  who  haul  to  the  port  cities  a 
large  percentage  of  this  country's  vast 
foreign  trade. 

In  such  situations  my  bill  would  enable 
the  Government  to  go  into  court  and  let  a 
judge  decide  whether  the  strike  Is  an 
unreasonable  restraint  on  commerce. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  provides  for  80- 
day  injunctions  in  such  strikes,  to  serve 
as  a  cooling-off  period  in  labor-manage- 
ment negotiations.  But  if  no  settlement 
is  reached  within  that  time,  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  further  recourse  except  ap- 
peals to  the  parties. 

Only  2  years  ago  the  east  coast  ports 
were  tied  up  by  a  dock  strike,  as  they  are 
today. 

Mr.  President,  the  various  channels  of 
transportation  are  so  closely  related  that 
a  work  stoppage  by  any  one  segment  af- 
fects them  all,  and  when  a  transporta- 
tion strike  continues  for  weeks,  it  affects 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Although  no  separate  figures  are  avail- 
able to  show  how  many  of  these  allied 
workers  are  railroadmen,  the  dock  strike 
has  affected  the  earnings  of  some  Vir- 
ginia railroad  workers. 

Rear  Adm.  D.  H.  Clark,  U.S.  Navy,  re- 
tired, now  executive  director  of  the  Vir- 
ginia State  Ports  Authority,  estimates 
that  the  Hampton  Roads  ports  are  losing 
about  $230,000  a  day,  or  more  than  $5 
million  since  the  start  of  the  dock  strike 
nearly  a  month  ago. 

Despite  the  fact  that  coal  can  be  loaded 
by  machinery  on  ships  that  arrive  empty 
at  the  Hampton  Roads  ports,  ships  which 
arrive  with  other  cargoes  and  intend  to 
take  out  coal,  are  tied  up  because  the 
incoming  cargo  cannot  be  unloaded. 

As  a  result,  coal  shipments  from  the 
Norfolk  area  for  January  were  657,000 
tons  less  than  in  January  1964,  and  more 
than  a  million  tons  down  from  Decem- 
ber 1964,  probably  due  to  the  strike. 

This  is  bound  to  have  some  effect  on 
the  railroads  of  Virginia  ana  their  work- 
ers who  haul  coal  to  the  ports. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co. 
estimates  it  has  lost  about  $1  million  as 
a  result  of  the  strike. 

Shipments  other  than  coal  from  the 
Hampton  Roads  area  are  down  by  626,000 
tons  for  the  period  from  the  start  of  the 
strike  to  February  2,  below  the  figures 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1964.  These  fig- 
ures on  how  the  strike  has  affected  Vir- 
ginia ports  are  believed  to  be  on  the  con- 
servative side. 

The  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads estimates  that  16,000  cars'  per 
week  are  being  lost  or  deferred  in  the 
export  trade,  and  possibly  anotherH^.OOO 
cars  per  week  of  Imports.  This  f^ure 
on  imports  is  a  rough  estimate  but'if  it 
is  approximately  correct,  the  total  is 
25,000  cars  a  week.  Allowing  for  an 
average  of  40  tons  per  car,  this  would 
be  1  million  tons  per  week. 


The  current  dock  strike  is  still  drag- 
ging on,  at  heavy  cost  to  the  Nation, 
mainly  because  negotiators  in  a  few  port 
cities  have  not  been  able  to  agree  on 
manpower  management  problems,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  straight  wage-and-hour 
issues. 

Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  remaining 
stumbling  blocks.  In  that  city  long- 
shoremen crews  have  always  consisted 
of  20  men.  The  shippers  want  to  go 
down  to  17,  as  in  New  York,  but  the  ne- 
gotiators are  stymied  over  the  question 
of  a  guaranteed  annual  wage. 

Each  port  seems  to  have  different 
manpower  problems,  and  until  they  are 
all  ironed  out,  apparently  there  will  be 
no  return  to  work  in  the  entire  east  and 
gulf  coast  area. 

In  New  York  the  dock  crews  were  han- 
dling perishables  for  some  days  after  an 
agreement  was  reached  in  that  city,  but 
there  were  reports  in  Government  circles 
today  that  the  handling  of  perishables 
has  stopped  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  copy  of  my  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  989)  to  protect  trade  and 
commerce  against  unreasonable  re- 
straints by  labor  organizations,  intro- 
duced by  Ml'.  Robertson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  1  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1890,  entitled 
"An  Act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies", 
as  amended  (U.S.C.,  title  15,  sec.  1),  is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Provided 
further.  That  when  a  labor  organization  or 
the  members  thereof  have  unreasonably  re- 
strained trade  or  commerce  among  the  sev- 
eral States,  or  with  foreign  nations.  In  arti- 
cles, commodities,  or  services  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  national  economy, 
health,  or  safety,  or  any  substantial  seg- 
ment thereof,  such  conduct  shall  not  be 
made  lawful,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States  to  issue  an  In- 
junction against  any  such  conduct  shall  not 
be  restricted  or  removed,  by  the  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 15,  1914,  entitled  'An  Act  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies  and  for  other  pur- 
poses' as  amended,  or  the  Act  of  March  23, 
1932,  entitled  'An  Act  to  amend  the  judi- 
cial code  and  to  define  and  limit  the  Juris- 
diction of  courts  sitting  in  eqiUty,  and  for 
other  purposes'." 

(b)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1890, 
entitled  "An  Act  to  protect  trade  and  com- 
merce against  unlawful  restraints  and  mo- 
nopolies", as  amended  (U.S.C,  title  15,  sec. 
1),  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Provided, 
That  when  a  labor  organization  or  the  mem- 
bers thereof  have  unreasonably  restrained 
trade  or  commerce  between  any  such  Ter- 
ritory and  another,  or  between  any  such  Ter- 
ritory or  Territories  and  any  State  or  States 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  with  foreign 
nations,  or  between  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  any  State  or  States  or  foreign  na- 
tions. In  articles,  commodities,  or  services  es- 
sential to  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
economy,  health,  or  safety,  or  any  substantial 


segment  thereof,  such  conduct  shall  not  be 
made  lawful,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States  to  Issue  an  in- 
junction against  any  such  conduct  shall  not 
be  restricted  or  removed,  by  the  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 15.  1914,  entitled  'An  Act  to  supple- 
ment  e.xlstlng  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies  and  for  other  pur- 
poses', as  amended,  or  the  Act  of  March  23, 
1932,  entitled  'An  Act  to  amend  the  judicial 
code  and  to  define  and  limit  the  jurisdiction 
of  courts  sitting  in  eqvilty,  and  for  other 
purposes'." 

PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce  a  bill  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  appropriate  reference. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  990)  to  amend  title  U  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  permit 
child's  insurance  benefits  to  continue 
after  age  18  in  the  case  of  certain  chil- 
dren who  are  full-time  students  after 
attaining  such  age,  introduced  by  Mr. 
GoKE,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate 
approved  a  number  of  important  and 
badly  needed  impi*ovements  in  our  social 
security  system.  The  Senate,  it  will  be 
recalled,  added  another  important 
change,  the  so-called  medicare  provision. 

Because  of  a  lack  of  agreement  in  con- 
ference, all  these  improvements  in  con- 
cept and  coverage  of  the  social  security 
system  were  lost.  A  great  deal  of  pub- 
licity has  been  given  medicare.  This  is 
as  it  should  be,  and  I  am  confident  the 
Congress  will,  this  year,  pass  a  good 
medicare  provision.  I  continue  my 
active  and  vigorous  support  for  this 
measure. 

But  considerably  less  publicity  has 
been  given  to  some  of  the  other  Senate- 
approved  amendments  of  last  year. 
Some  of  these  are  just  as  important  and 
just  as  badly  needed,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  those  directly  affected,  as  medicare. 

One  of  the  amendments  I  was  particu- 
larly disappointed  over  losing  last  year 
was  one  which  would  have  continued  the 
payment  of  insurance  benefits  to  chil- 
dren up  to  age  22  so  long  as  those 
children  remained  in  school. 

As  a  former  teacher  and  county  su- 
perintendent, I  feel  more  strongly  than 
many,  perhaps,  the  need  for  more  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  our  young  peo- 
ple. I  have  consistently  supported 
measures  to  strengthen  our  educational 
system,  and  to  encourage  young  people 
to  get  as  much  formal  schooling  as  they 
could  absorb  with  profit  to  themselves 
and  to  society. 

The  bill  I  have  just  introduced,  and 
which  I  shall  offer  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee as  an  amendment  to  whatever 
social  security  bill  the  House  may  pass, 
would  provide  for  the  payment  of  a 
child's  Insurance  benefits  until  that  child 
reached  his  or  her  23d  birthday,  pro- 
vided that  child  remained  in  school.  I 
have  extended  the  age  1  year  beyond  the 
age  limit  set  last  year  by  the  Senate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  child  should 
be     shortchanged     on     his     schooling 


merely  because  of  the  death  or  disability 
S  the  father.  Sending  a  child  to  school. 
even  to  a  public  or  State-supported  in- 
atuation,  is  expensive;  and.  although 
numerous  scholarships  are  available. 
they  do  not  by  any  means  cover  all  costs. 
in  most  cases. 

-This  measure  will  benefit  the  persons 
directly  affected— all  the  members  of  the 
Ely  It  will  also  benefit  the  whole  so- 
ciety For  the  whole  society  suffers 
whenever  one  of  its  members  fails  for 
any  reason— lack  of  education  or  other- 
JisVto  live  up  to  that  individual's  full 

%^have' added  1  year  to  the  term  cov- 
ered in  last  year's  amendment.  There 
are  good  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first 
nlace  many  children  do  not  finish  high 
school  by  their  18th  birthday,  and  will 
not  therefore,  finish  college  by  their  22d 
birthday  Second,  it  is  now  increasingly 
important  in  many  fields  to  go  beyond 
tlie  bachelor's  degree  to  at  least  the  level 
of  the  master.  Third,  some  children  do 
not  mature  sufficiently  early  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  educational  opportuni- 
ties Some  may  change  institutions  or 
types  of  curriculum,  and,  therefore,  need 
more  time  to  settle  down  to  meaningful 

The  cost  of  this  improvement  in  so- 
cial security  coverage  is  not  great.  Ben- 
efit payments  under  last  year's  amend- 
ment were  estimated  to  amount  to  $175 
million  for  the  first  year,  and  would  have 
been  spread  among  some  275,000  chU- 

dren.  „. 

Mr  President,  I  hope  the  Finance 
Committee  will  very  soon  be  at  work  on 
a  House-passed  social  security  bill.  I 
hope  we  can  make  many  of  the  changes 
in  social  security  which  our  times  dic- 
tate and  demand.  I  shall  press  for  the 
adoption  of  the  bill  I  have  just  intro- 
duced with  the  same  vigor  I  have  always 
employed  and  shall  continue  to  employ 
in  pushing  for  the  enactment  of  a  pro- 
gram of  hospital  and  nursing  home  in- 
surance under  social  security.         * 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
AMENDMENTS  OF  19S5 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
entitled  "The  Senior  Citizens  Public  Wel- 
fare Amendments  of  1965."  This  bill 
is  identical  to  S.  1358.  a  bill  which  I  in- 
troduced in  the  last  Congress  jointly  with 
Congre.-^sman  Wilbur  Mills,  chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. It  has  as  its  purpose  a  number  of 
important  improvements  in  provisions 
in  titles  I  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  which  deal  with  our  Federal-State 
programs  of  old-age  assistance. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  require 
States  to  provide  medical  protection  for 
old-age  assistance  recipients  which  would 
be  at  least  equal  to  that  provided  those 
in  the  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
program  established  by  the  Kerr-MiUs 
Act 

Section  3  would  eliminate  the  42-day 
limitation  for  medical  care  in  a  general 
hospital  for  a  person  suffering  from 
mental  illness  or  tuberculosis. 

Section  4  would  provide  that  as  a 
condition  for  receiving  Federal  grants 


for  old-age  assistance,  a  State's  plan 
must  establish  and  maintain  standards  of 
health  and  safety  for  housing  rented  to 
recipients  of  this  program. 

Section  5  would  gradually  reduce  the 
maximum  period  of  residence  which 
States  require  for  eligibility  under  old- 
age  assistance  programs  to  1  year  by 
1972. 

Section  6  would  provide  that  protec- 
tive payments  under  old-age  assistance 
may  be  made  to  a  third  party  in  behalf 
of  the  needy  recipient  comparable  to  pro- 
visions adopted  in  1962  for  dependent 
children. 

Of  the  18  million  persons  aged  65  and 
over  in  this  country  today,  about  1  in  8, 
or  2.2  milUon  receive  old-age  assistance 
payments.  . 

These  payments  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  individual  need  and  these  2.2  million 
aged  are  accordingly  the  neediest  among 
our  senior  citizens. 

MEDICAL    ASSISTANCE   TO    THE   AGED 

Four  and  one-half  years  ago,  the  Con- 
gress enacted  a  new  program  of  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged,  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Kerr -Mills  Act.  This 
program  is  now  in  operation  in  39  States 
and  4  other  American  jurisdictions. 
In  7  States— Caiifornia,  Connecticut, 
Idaho,  Iowa,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  ana 
South  Carolina— medical  assistance  un- 
der the  new  program  is  more  generous  m 
amount,  scope,  or  duration  than  the  as- 
sistance that  is  avaUable  for  medical  care 
of  the  very  neediest  old-age  assistance 
recipients.  It  seems  poor  policy  for  us 
to  provide  less  in  the  way  of  medical  care 
to  persons  on  old-age  assistance,  who  re- 
quire help  with  their  day-to-day  living 
expenses,  than  we  provide  to  the  recip- 
ients of  medical  assistance  for  the  aged, 
who  have  enough  resources  to  meet  their 
regular  expenses  other  than  their  medi- 
cal b'lls.  „      r    .T, 

To  cure  this  defect,  section  2  of  the 
proposed  legislation  would  require  that 
by  July  1,  1967,  States  have  provisions 
for  at  least  the  same  scope  of  medical 
assistance  to  the  persons  eligible  to  re- 
ceive old-age  assistance  as  they  Pro^de 
to  the  persons  who  received  only  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged.  The  effective 
date— 2  years  hence— would  give  the 
States  that  may  be  in  this  situation  tune 
to  work  out  any  existing  differences. 

AID    FOK    THE    TUBERCULAR    AND    MENTALLY    ILL 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  is  directed 
toward  aged  persons  who  are  mentally  ill 
or  who  have  tuberculosis.  In  1960,  rec- 
ognizing the  trend  toward  more  care  of 
mentally  ill  persons  in  general  hospitals 
where  needed  treatment  could  some- 
times be  effected  in  a  relatively  short 
time  in  the  individual's  home  commu- 
nity the  Congress  provided  that  in  both 
old-age  assistance  and  in  the  new  pro- 
gram of  medical  assistance  for  the  aged, 
the  Federal  Government  would  partici- 
pate for  up  to  42  days  in  public  assist- 
ance payments  for  medical  care  of  re- 
cipients who  are  mentally  ill  or  have 
tuberculosis  in  general  hospitals. 

Two  problems  have  arisen  regarding 
this  1960  provision.  One  is  that  the  42- 
day  period  is  a  short  one  in  relation  to 
certain  individuals. 


The  second  is  that  the 'administrative 
burden  of  keeping  track  of  individuals 
to  determine  exactly  when  the  42d  day 
ends  and  the  43d  day  begins  is  unduly 
time  consuming  and  has  deterred  States 
from  taking  advantage  of  this  provision. 
The  Congress  can  at  very  small  cost 
eliminate  the  42-day  time  limitation  on 
such   care   in   general   hospitals.    This 
would  be  done  by  section  3  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation.    Since  no  State  is  re- 
quired  to   take   any   legislative   action 
under  this  provision,  it  would  become 
effective  July  1.  1965,  as  an  additional 
resource  to   State   public  welfare   pro- 
grams.   The  provision  would  be  appli- 
cable to  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
as  well  as  old-age  assistance.    This  sec- 
tion would  amend  the  old-age  assistance 
provisions   by   deleting,    as   of   July    1, 
1965,  the  existing  limitation  which  pre- 
cludes Federal  participation  in  cash  pay- 
ments to  individuals  who  are  tubercular 
or  mentally  ill  in  general  hospitals. 

Since  the  Senate  last  September  added 
as  an  amendment  to  the  social  security 
bill  a  provision  similar  in  principle  to 
this  section,  the  Senate  has  already  ap- 
proved the  policy  which  it  represents. 
As  the  social  security  bill  expired  in  con- 
ference, it  is  necessary  to  offer  this  pro- 
vision again  in  bill  fonn. 


BirrrEB  housing  fob  the  aged 
The  studies  and  hearings  of  our  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  have  shown 
that  many  aged  persons  are  especially 
subject  to  various  types  of  exploitation. 
One  aspect  of  this  problem  is  that  many 
old-age    assistance    recipients    live    in 
housing  that  does  not  meet  even  the 
barest  minimum  of  health  and  safety. 
Studies  have  shown  that  the  needy 
aged    frequently    must    pay   exorbitant 
rentals  for  grossly  substandard  quarters. 
Census  data  indicate  that  among  house- 
holds headed  by  a  person  age  65  or  older 
who  live  in  rental  housing,  nearly  40 
percent  are  in  quarters  that  are  classi- 
fied as  substandard. 

Rental  costs  represent  a  major  seg- 
ment of  our  payments  of  old-age  as- 
sistance despite  the  fact  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  aged  own  their  own 
homes,  including  many  of  the  needy  aged 
who  receive  old-age  assistance. 

Clearly  the  time  has  come  when  States 
and  localities  must  come  to  grips  with 
this  basic  problem.  The  bill  does  not 
propose  to  tell  States  how  to  set  stand- 
ards or  who  in  the  State  government 
should  administer  those  standards. 

The  bill  would  simply  require  that  by 
July  1,  1963.  the  States  establish  or 
designate  some  agency  to  establish  and 
maintain  standards  of  health  and  safety 
for  the  quarters  which  recipients  of  old- 
age  assistance  rent.  This  would  give 
the  States  very  broad  latitude  in  provid- 
ing realistic  protection  for  aged  renters 
and  sufficient  time  in  which  to  get  their 
provisions  into  operation. 

LIBERALIZING     RESIDENCE    BEQUIBEMKNTS 

It  is  estimated  that  one  person  in  five 
in  the  United  States  moves  each  year. 
Substantial  numbers  move  across  State 
lines  Aged  persons  almost  certainly  do 
not  move  as  often  as  younger  worker^ 
However,  many  aged  persons  may  rieea 
to  change  their  State  residence  in  order 
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to  be  near  relatives  who  can  offer  care 
and  companionship. 

At  present  a  State  may  impose  a  resi- 
dence requirement  for  old-age  assistance 
as  long  as  5  years  out  of  the  preceding  9. 
Today  there  are  19  States  that  impose 
this  maximum  requirement  permitted 
under  the  Federal  law.  They  are: 
Alaska,  Arizona.  California,  Colorado, 
District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Iowa. 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Texas,  and 
Washington.  The  Governors'  confer- 
ence several  years  ago  recommended  that 
this  be  reduced  to  1  year.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  reduce  the  present  5- 
year  limitation  to  3  years,  beginning  in 
1970.  and  to  1  year  immediately  preced- 
ing application,  beginning  in  1972.  This 
timespan  would  permit  States  to  make 
any  necessary  adjustments.  With  the 
continued  decline  in  the  old-age  assist- 
ance caseload,  the  cost  of  this  humani- 
tarian step  would  be  minimal. 

PROTECTIVE    PAYMENTS    FOR    THE    AGED 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  there  are  among 
our  aged  on  old-age  assistance  a  substan- 
tial number  of  persons  who  are  very  old 
and  feeble.  These  persons,  while  not 
mentally  ill.  are  often  forgetful.  Some 
tend  to  lose  things,  some  are  subject  to 
exploitation  by  unscrupulous  persons. 
Some  of  these  individuals  live  with  chil- 
dren or  relatives.  Others  live  in  nursing 
homes  or  institutions.  By  and  large, 
they  do  not  need  formal  legal  guardian- 
ship. However,  they  do  frequently  need 
help  in  managing  money. 

Under  existing  law,  we  can  make 
money  payments  to  a  recipient  or  his 
legal  guardian.  We  can  make  payments 
directly  to  doctors,  hospitals,  or  other 
suppliers  of  medical  care,  but  we  cannot 
make  payments  to  a  third  person  to  help 
a  feeble  senior  citizen. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  make  pro- 
vision, with  appropriate  safeguards,  for 
protective  payments  made  to  a  third  per- 
son in  behalf  of  an  old-age  assistance 
recipient. 

In  1962,  the  Congress  enacted  a  provi- 
sion for  protective-payments-in-aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children.  While 
the  need  among  the  aged  arises  for  some- 
what different  reasons,  I  am  convinced 
that  this  provision  will  serve  a  highly 
useful  and  humane  purpose. 

The  Senate  has  also  placed  its  stamp 
of  approval  upon  this  proposal,  since  it 
last  year  added  it  as  an  amendment  to 
the  social  security  bill  which  expired  in 
conference. 

Throughout  the  bill  corresponding 
changes  have  been  made  in  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  This  title  per- 
mits a  State  to  elect  to  have  a  combined 
program  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
so  that  aged  persons  under  the  combined 
program  would  receive  the  advantages 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  the  amend- 
ments v/hich  I  have  proposed  here  is 
negligible.  I  consider  that  this  bill 
would  make  possible  a  number  of 
modest,  positive  noncontroversial  steps 
which  would  improve  the  situation  of 
some  of  our  neediest  senior  citizens.  I 
believe  that  it  is  worthy  of  prompt  con- 
sideration and  early  enactment  by  the 


Congress.  I  intend  to  offer  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  as  an  amendment  to 
any  social  security  bill  which  may  re- 
ceive major  consideration  in  the  Senate 
this  year.  I  hope  that  in  this  or  some 
other  way,  these  proposals  may  become 
law  by  the  end  of  the  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  991)  to  improve  the  public 
assistance  provisions  of  titles  I  and  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  relating  to 
aged  individuals,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Smathers,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


EXTENSION  OF  NATIONAL  WOOL 
ACT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield],  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  extend 
the  National  Wool  Act. 

This  legislation  is  unique,  in  that  it  is 
one  farm  program  which  has  met  with 
the  approval  and  worked  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  major  segments  of  the  v.ool 
industry,  from  producer  through  manu- 
facturer. 

The  National  Wool  Act  had  its  incep- 
tion in  1954.  It  was  established  in  lieu 
of  a  tariff  increase  on  raw  wool  recom- 
mended by  the  Tariff  Commission.  This 
recommendation  as  made  to  the  admin- 
istration following  an  investigation  un- 
der section  22  of  the  Agriculture  Adjust- 
ment Act.  The  administration  took  the 
position  that,  in  order  to  protect  our 
relations  with  friendly  nations  shipping 
wool  to  this  country,  an  increase  in  the 
tariff  should  not  be  made.  The  Wool 
Act  was  worked  out  from  aministration 
recommendations  at  that  time  as  a  means 
of  maintaining  a  domestic  sheep  in- 
dustry without  increasing  tariff  duties 
on  imports. 

Mr.  President,  the  act  permits  wool  to 
seek  its  price  level  on  the  open  market. 
Whenever  the  national  average  price  re- 
ceived by  producers  falls  below  a  level 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  encourage  domestic  wool  produc- 
tion, payments  are  made  to  producers  at 
a  percentage  rate  to  bring  the  national 
average  price  up  to  the  incentive  level. 
Under  this  formula,  a  grower  is  en- 
couraged to  produce  quality  wool  and  get 
the  best  market  price  possible.  The  more 
he  obtains  in  the  marketplace  through 
quality  production,  the  greater  his  in- 
centive payment. 

The  program  is  financed  on  the  basis 
of  70  percent  of  the  receipts  from  duty 
collections  on  imports  of  wool  and  wool 
manufactures,  and  thus  does  not  take 
directly  from  the  Treasury  and  the  tax- 
payer. 

The  bill  v/ould  extend  the  operations 
of  the  act  through  December  31.  1972. 
There  are  two  basic  reasons  why  the  bill 
is  being  introduced  for  a  7-year  exten- 
sion. 

In  the  first  place,  7  years  is  the  average 
life  of  a  breeding  ewe.  If  the  act  is  ex- 
tended for  that  length  of  time,  a  farmer 
or  rancher  could  go  into  a  sheep  enter- 


prise knowing  that  he  would  have  eco- 
nomic stability  through  at  least  one 
cycle  of  sheep  production.  Sheep  rais- 
ing is  a  long-term  enterprise  and  is  not 
like  crop  production  where  we  can  plant 
seed  and  obtain  a  crop  the  same  year. 
A  7-year  extension  would  make  the  pro- 
gram practical  and  effective. 

In  the  second  place,  the  National  Wool 
Act  is  now  going  into  its  11th  year  of 
operation  and  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
our  sound  and  successful  agriculture  pro- 
grams. I  therefore  feel  that  an  exten- 
sion for  at  least  7  years,  or  for  one  cycle 
of  sheep  production,  is  now  in  order. 

Another  commendable  feature  of  the 
act  is  the  "self-help"  provision,  whereby 
producers  have  authorized  a  deduction 
from  their  payments  to  finance  a  pro- 
gram of  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
of  their  products,  lamb  and  wool.  In 
this  way,  they  increase  returns  in  the 
marketplace  and  thereby  lessen  the 
needs  for  payments  under  this  program. 

It  is  important  that  the  act  be  ex- 
tended as  early  as  possible  in  this  first 
session  of  the  Congress.  The  present 
1965  marketing  year  is  the  last  under 
the  current  legislative  authority.  Ex- 
tension of  the  program  is  needed  by  early 
summer  so  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, as  prescribed  in  the  act,  can  an- 
nounce the  program  for  the  ensuing  year 
sufficiently  in  advance  so  as  to  permit 
producers  to  plan  the  size  of  their  breed- 
ing flocks  for  the  next  year's  operation 
and  obtain  the  necessary  financing  from 
their  lending  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  introduce 
a  bill  to  extend  a  popular  and  successful 
farm  program.  I  ask  that  the  bill  lie 
on  the  table  through  February  11  and 
I  invite  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  as 
cosponsors,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  desire  that  the  bill  lie  on  the 
desk? 

Mr.  McGEE.  In  view  of  the  recent  col- 
loquy, I  ask  that  there  be  followed  what- 
ever the  proper  procedure  may  be  under 
the  circumstances,  so  long  as  the  bill  is 
available  for  cosponsorship  by  as  many 
Senators  as  possible. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  take  care  of  the  matter. 

The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately refen*ed;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  bill  (S.  994)  to  extend  the  opera- 
tion of  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  introduced  by  Mr.  McGee,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Contmierce.  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  Sec- 
tion 703  of  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended  (68  Stat.  910;  72  Stat.  994;  75  Stat. 
306) ,  the  second  sentence  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "Such  price  support  shall  be 
limited  to  wool  and  mohair  marketed  during 
the  period  beginning  April  1,  1955,  and  end- 
ing December  31,  1972." 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  President  on  his  agricultural 
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message,  which  he  has  just  sent  to  Con- 
fess In  his  message,  in  taking  a  realls- 
f-c  approach  to  the  problems  that  con- 
front American  agriculture  today,  he 
mnkes  the  recommendation  that  the 
wool  Act  be  extended.  The  President 
recognises  in  this  situation,  of  course,  the 
hi-^h  success  of  the  program  until  now. 
He  likewise  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  maintaining  stability  in  the  price 
structure  of  the  livestock  industry.  This, 
too  has  plagued  us  for  a  long  time.  I 
commend  him  on  the  emphasis  and  the 
nriority  he  gives  to  these  items.  I  add 
my  voice  to  those  who  have  applauded 
him  for  his  views  on  the  farm  question. 

SENIOR  CITIZENS'  COMMUNITY 
PLANNING  AND  SERVICES  ACT  OF 
1965 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
entitled  "The  Senior  Citizens  Conunu- 
nity  Planning  and  Services  Act  of  1965." 
The  bill  would  amend  the  Social  Security 


State  agencies  have  a  State  appropria- 
tion, and  only  32  of  these  active  State 
agencies  have  a  paid  executive  director 
or  secretary. 

Funds  proposed  under  this  part  of 
title  XVIII  would  permit  States  to  en- 
courage planning  and  coordinating  com- 
mittees in  cities  and  counties  to  deter- 
mine the  needs  of  their  older  citizens 
and  to  stimulate  public  and  voluntary 
agencies  to  develop  communitywide  pro- 
grams of  health,  social  services,  employ- 
ment, recreation,  education,  and  housing 
to  meet  them. 

Pilot  projects  could  be  developed  and 
existing  programs  improved  in  such  areas 
as  preretirement  education,  the  teaching 
of  creative  skills,  development  of  social 
and  recreational  programs,  provision  of 
meal  centers  and  home-delivered  meals, 
establishment  of  homemaker  services, 
development  of  sales  outlets  for  senior 
craftsmen,  and  such  safety  measures  as 
establishment  of  special  telephone  serv- 
ice to  maintain  contact  with  older  people 
living  alone. 

Grants  could  be  made  by  the  States 


Maximum,  annual 
allotment 

Nebraska •182. 195.  00 

Nevada -  Jii'^?!;! 

New    Hampshire..-- -  J«-59JJ6 

New  Jersey 320,  241.  87 

New  Mexico 1«,  844.  g 

New  York ^12. 818-  ¥ 

North  Carolina ?.M£,oi 

North  Dal^ot..... ----  J«,«..87 

g~:EEE;i::::  \^:Z% 

Pennsylvania — -  518,  099.  37 

Rhode  Island 156,  213. 13 

south  Carolina—- — -  J^'J??'?? 

Sres^er^---":::::::  Ifilll-.ti 

Te^essee 384,644.37 

5Sh  ■"■"■ "'- 145,  866.  87 

~---:::::::::::::::^  ^^^ 

^^afSngton.- f  ^  185.  00 

West  Virginia 185. 101.  25 

Wisconsin- 265,  3^.  75 

Wyoming 134.  ^-  ^ 

Puerto  Rico 167,  547.  50 

Virgin  islands.. - 63,  255.  g 

__  62,674.88 


Guam. 
American  Samoa. 


Act  by  establishing  a  new  title  XVIII  to     ^^^7^-3^^  a'llotments  to  agencies  and  or 
provide  assistance  m  the  development^of     "^^^l^^^^  g^^h  as  adult  education  and 


new  or  improved  programs  to  help  older 
persons  through  grants  to  the  States. 

I  introduced  in  the  last  Congress  a  biU 
identical  in  substance.  S.  1357.  jointly 
with  Congressman  Wilbur  Mills,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

This  proposal  was  introduced  to  carry 
out  some   of  the   recommendations  in 


Xotal 12.500,000.00 

PART  B— RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    Mr.  President,  part 
B  would  authorize  funds  for  research 


training  centers  and  university  extension 

These  Federal  funds  would  make  it  and  development  project  grants  to  pubUc 

Dossible  for  the  States  to  obtain  and  and  nonprofit  agencies,  voluntair  orga- 

maintain  up-to-date  information  on  the  nizations.  institutions,  and  individuals  to 

ni^bers  and  general  needs  of  their  older  develop  or  demonstrate  new  approaches 

ciUzens    to  analyze  existing  programs  techniques,   and  methods,   which   hold 

and  available  services  to  plan  improve-  promise  of  sul^tantially  coiitributmg  to 

,     ^„„      ments  new  approaches,  and  techniques,  worthwhile  and  meamngful  life  for  older 

President  Kennedy's  message  to  Con-    ^^^^^f^t^c^Tar  they  would  make  possible  persons. 

gress  on  February  21.  1963  on  "Elderiy    ^'^^P^^^^^J^.^JLa^^^^^       services  and  pro-  "^  Research  is   needed  in  many   ar^ 

„..= .  ^„.  ^T.f.or,  _^^  ^^  guidance  and  consultation  to  — 


Citizens  of  Our  Nation. 

Last  year,  hearings  were  held  on  it  by 
a  Subcommittee  of  the  Special  Conunit- 
tee  on  Aging.  The  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee  was  and  is  the  able  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy].   Testimony  presented  at  those 

hearings  support  the  conclusion  that  the     . —  ---"    .   ,     ^  ^„  ^„~,arir«i 
Sposid  authorizations  ^u.d  do  much    at^ttaspomt  o£  my  rema^^ 
for  our  Nation  s  elderly  at  relatively  lit- 
tle cost.    The  Special  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing later  issued  reports  endorsing  the 
proposed  authorizations  in  this  bill. 

PART    A GRANTS     FOR     COMMUNITY     PLANNING, 

SERVICES.    AND    TRAINING 

The  new  title  XVIII  which  would  be 
added  to  the  Social  Security  Act  by  this 
bill  is  divided  into  five  parts.  Part  A 
would  authorize  formula  grants  to  each 
State  based  on  the  ratio  of  the  State's 
population  aged  65  or  older  to  the  na- 
tional population  of  that  age.  These 
moneys  would  be  used  by  the  State  to 
strengthen  its  program  and  agencies  for 
the  aging  and  to  work  with  communities 
to  strengthen  theirs.  Funds  would  be 
available  for  community  planning  and 
coordination  of  programs,  establishment, 
expansion,  and  demonstrations  of  pro- 
grams and  services,  and  the  training  of 
necessary  personnel. 

A  comprehensive  State  plan  would  be 
drawn  up;  a  single  State  agency  would 
administer  or  supervise  the  program. 

The  States  are  deeply  concerned  with 
the  needs  of  their  older  citizens.  Many 
have  moved  to  action  with  increasing 
urgency.  There  are  active  agencies  on 
aging  in  39  States  and  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.    But  only  30  of  these  39  active 


communities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
of  State  allotments  indicating  the  Fed- 

pral  sum  each  State  can  expect  to  re-     „„^ . 

cefve  u^der  part  A  in  the  peak  years  of  need  to  be  studied  to  determine  what 

the  pSgram  be  inserted  in  the  Record  factors  are  beneficial  and  what  detri- 


There  are  great  gaps  in  our  knowledge 
about  the  elderly.  Many  current  ap- 
proaches and  programs  need  to  be  evalu- 
ated and  improved.  Current  patterns 
and  conditions  of  living  of  older  persons 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Estimated  allotments  to  the  States  under 
part  A  of  the  Senior  Citizens  Community 
Planning  and  Services  Act  of  1965: 

Maximum  annual 
allotment 
A,„v,or«a  —       $215,965.63 

^askT  -:■--'-■-----■--         126. 860. 00 

^zonai::: 156.  445  63 

Arkansas 192-  715.  63 

California ?2t'?^^ln 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware _^ 

District  of  Columbia- -         149. 063.  75 

Florida ^17. 684.  37 

Georgia 

Hawaii 


180. 102.  50 
209,513.75 
137,438.75 


226,253.75 

135,171.87 

T^ovin  145.285.63 

it^^z- —:::::.:—-.    464, 624. 37 


mental. 

We  know  little  of  the  social-psycho- 
logical processes  of  aging. 

We  know  little  of  the  preferences  and 
patterns  of  older  people  as  consumers. 

We  know  little  of  the  most  satisfactory 
design  and  method  of  providing  services 
in  housing  projects  for  older  people. 

We  know  little  of  the  extent  and  kinds 
of  activity  in  which  older  people  are  in- 
terested and  of  which  they  are  capable. 

Demonstration  projects  would,  in  the 
main,  be  pUot  projects  of  national  scope 
and  sienificance.  which  could  serve  or  be 
adapted  to  varying  local  conditions. 

They  could,  for  example,  include  ex- 
periments in  total  community  organiza- 
tion designed  to  keep  olfer  people  in- 
formed of  all  services  available  to  them. 
They  could  be  experiments  in  activity, 
education,    and   recreational    programs 


inSana -:--: 280.193.75  ^nd  concerted  social  services  withm  or 

Indiana 239.157.50  adjacent  to  senior  housing  projects  de- 

Kai^'a^'""  - 208.700.00  ^.^^   ^o   determine   which   ar«   most 

KenZVi". 226.835.00  f^^^  .^  maintaining  independence. 

Louisiana 209. 165. 00  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  community  participation. 

Maine..  Ifs.ltlil  and  good  family   relationships   among 

^~^-------EE  ^.^^  ^^¥;;r^d   be   projects   to    develop 

MinnSa-.:::::: 2*8. 457. 50  ^^^^4  ^^^  training  tools,  study  unUs. 

Mississippi - -  19J-  2M.  S7  ^^^  materials,  for  use  by  educational  In- 

SoXnL--""v.v.v.-:."  v.:  147;  786: 00 


stltutlons  and  the  professions. 
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PART  C — TRAININC  PROJECTS 


Part  C  would  authorize  funds  for 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies,  organizations,  or 
institutions  for  the  specialized  training 
of  persons  employed  in  or  preparing  for 
employment  in  the  field  of  aging. 

There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  profes- 
sionally and  technically  trained  pei-son- 
nel  to  work  with  older  persons.  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  have  only  be- 
gun to  work  toward  fulfilling  this  need. 
Colleges,  universities,  and  professional 
schools  need  teachers  with  knowledge  of 
aging,  and  almost  every  profession  and 
technical  occupation  involved  in  serving 
older  people  is  acutely  short  of  persons 
trained  to  work  with  them.  There  is  a 
particular  and  immediate  need  for  per- 
sons broadly  trained  in  aging  to  work  In 
State  and  community  planning  of  pro- 
grams for  the  aged. 

Several  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
the  subcommittee  to  which  I  previously 
referred  testified  that  the  shortage  of 
trained  personnel  is  indeed  a  serious 
handicap  in  establishing  and  carrying 
out  community  programs  for  the  aging. 
One  witness  who  works  in  programs  for 
the  elderly  in  Boston  testified  that  even 
if  additional  financial  support  were  given 
his  programs,  it  is  doubtful  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  finding  trained  person- 
nel that  such  funds  could  be  effectively 
used. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  provide 
funds  for  internships  and  fellowships,  for 
establishment  of  courses,  institutes  of 
gerontology,  and  development  of  new 
training  materials  and  curriculums. 

PART    D CONSTRUCTION    OF    MtrLTTPXTHPOSE    AC- 
TIVITY   CENTERS 

Part  D  of  the  new  title  would  provide 
grants  for  construction,  remodeling,  or 
equipping  multipurpose  activity  centers 
for  the  elderly. 

ihese  unique  centers  are  essentially 
community  centers  especially  designed 
for  older  people.  Comparatively  new  to 
the  American  scene,  they  are  generally 
regarded  as  the  most  important  facility 
that  has  come  into  existence  in  connec- 
tion with  community  efforts  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  older  people. 

They  serve  both  the  elderly  and  the 
community. 

They  provide  opportunity  for  older 
people  to  continue  as  active  participants 
in  community  life,  to  build  retirement 
lives  based  on  the  pursuit  of  interests, 
skills,  and  recreation. 

Studies  have  shown  that  participation 
in  the  activities  of  senior  recreation  cen- 
ters improves  both  the  mental  and  physi- 
cal health  of  senior  citizens.  For  ex- 
ample, a  study  of  300  members  of  the 
Sirovich  and  Hodson  Centers,  conducted 
by  the  New  York  City  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, resulted  in  a  finding  that  after  6 
months  of  membership  in  the  center 
there  was  an  87.9-percent  decline  In  at- 
tendance at  medical  clinics.  There  was 
an  additional  finding  that  there  was  only 
one  admission  to  a  mental  hospital  dur- 
ing the  first  7  years  of  the  Hodson  Cen- 
ters  operation,  while  it  was  estimated 
that  there  would  otherwise  have  been  be- 
tween 40  and  60. 

Another  indication  of  the  benefits  of 
such  activities  to  the  health  of  senior 


citizens  was  the  experience  of  Ben 
Grossman,  executive  director  of  Drexel 
Home  of  the  Aged  in  Chicago.  He  found 
a  substantial  reduction  in  sick  call  re- 
ports when  activity  programs  were  start- 
ed in  Drexel  Home. 

Therefore,  apart  from  the  humani- 
tarian reasons  for  stimulating  the  con- 
struction of  senior  activity  centers 
throughout  the  Nation,  it  makes  good 
fiscal  sense  to  use  this  comparatively 
modest  authorization  to  decrease  the  fi- 
nancial load  upon  Goverrunent  programs 
for  the  mental  and  physical  health  of 
senior  citizens. 

PART    E SPECIAL    PROJECTS    TO    STIMULATE    EM- 
PLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

Part  E  of  the  new  title  would  authorize 
grants  to  stimulate  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  the  elderly,  primarily 
through  projects  to  demonstrate  their 
employability. 

It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  our  day 
that  while  more  people  reach  their  65th 
birthday  than  ever  before,  the  per- 
centage of  older  persons  in  gainful  em- 
ployment has  declined  steadily.  To  the 
extent  that  this  is  a  result  of  voluntary 
retirement,  it  is  good.  No  one  would 
deny  retirement  to  the  worker  who  seeks 
it  after  many  years  of  toil. 

But  there  is  evidence  that  for  many 
of  our  older  citizens,  retirement  is  forced 
and  unwelcome.  They  are  able  to  work. 
They  wish  to  work,  yet  opportunity  is 
denied  them,  largely  because  of  age.  As 
President  Kennedy  said,  rules  of  employ- 
ment that  are  based  upon  the  calendar 
rather  than  upon  ability  are  not  good 
rules.  No  economy  can  reach  its  maxi- 
mum productivity  by  wasting  its  human 
resources.  This  is  both  personal  tragedy 
and  a  national  loss. 

Prevailing  attitudes,  casting  doubt 
upon  the  capability  of  senior  citizens  to 
continue  working  beyond  arbitrai*y  re- 
tirement age,  are  major  barriers  to  their 
employment.  Yet,  as  the  Presidential 
message  points  out,  studies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  show  large  numbers 
of  older  workers  exceeding  the  average 
performance  of  younger  workers,  and 
doing  so  with  steadiness,  loyalty,  and 
dependability. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  this  employ- 
ment capability  of  older  citizens,  part 
E  of  title  XVrn  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  would 
make  grants  available  to  public  and  non- 
profit agencies  to  provide  employment  to 
older  p>ersons  in  public  or  community 
undertakings  or  services  that  would  not 
othei"wise  be  possible. 

PART    F GENERAL ADVISORY    COMMITTEES    AND 

ADMINISTRATION 

To  strengthen  the  effectiveness  and 
administration  of  all  grant  programs  in 
the  act.  part  F  of  the  new  title  would 
establish,  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Aging,  made  up  of  15 
distinguished  citizens,  men  and  women 
of  demonstrated  exp>erience  and  interest 
in  special  problems  of  the  aging.  They 
would  advise  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  matters  of 
general  policy  concerned  with  the  pro- 
gram. Each  member  would  hold  office 
for  a  term  of  3  years;  none  could  be 


otherwise  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
States. 

In  addition,  part  F  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in 
administering  their  respective  functions 
under  the  act,  to  draw  upon  the  services 
and  facilities  of  "any  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  of  any  other  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  in- 
stitution" that  can  be  of  assistance  in 
strengthening  the  program. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  the  title  could  give  consultative  serv- 
ices and  technical  assistance  to  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agencies,  organizations. 
and  iristitutions.  He  could  provide 
short-term  training  and  technical  in- 
struction. He  could  also  conduct  re- 
search and  demonstrations,  and  could 
collect,  prepare,  publish,  and  disseminate 
special  educational  and  information  ma- 
terials to  assist  the  purposes  of  the  act, 
Including  reports  of  projects  for  which 
funds  are  provided  under  the  act. 

SUMMARY 

I  have,  of  necessity,  greatly  condensed 
my  description  of  this  far-ranging  piece 
of  legislation.  It  Is,  I  feel,  of  equal  im- 
portance to  any  in  our  entire  program 
for  the  elderly. 

The  assistance  to  be  provided  under 
this  proposed  legislation  will  not  dupli- 
cate services  now  possible  under  other 
grant  programs;  Indeed  it  will  make  pos- 
sible the  more  effective  use  of  these 
grants. 

The  very  act  of  developing  a  compre- 
hensive community  plan,  of  drawing  to- 
gether and  evaluating  existing  services, 
will  enable  communities  to  discover 
where  gaps  exist,  where  unnecessary 
duplications  lie,  and  to  determine  pre- 
cisely where  a  health  grant  is  most  need- 
ed, a  sound  social  service  program  should 
be  strengthened,  or  an  adult  education 
program  or  senior  housing  development 
Is  justified. 

Program  operations  and  services  made 
possible  by  enactment  of  the  measure 
would  not  infringe  upon  the  prerogatives 
of  State  or  local  health,  welfare,  recre- 
ation, education,  or  housing  agencies, 
but  would  assist  and  work  with  and 
through  existing  authorities  wherever 
possible. 

The  expenditures  authorized  by  this 
bill  are  minor — minor  in  relation  to  the 
total  annual  budget,  minor  in  relation  to 
our  other  expenditures  for  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  minor  in  relation  to  the 
benefits  which  would  accrue  to  our  so- 
ciety. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  regard  the 
funds  required  for  this  program  as  an 
investment  rather  than  as  an  expendi- 
ture. It  would  be  an  investment  in  en- 
riched living  for  those  among  us  who  are 
already  elderly  and  an  investment  in 
brighter  futures  for  those  of  us  who  hope 
to  live  long  enough  to  be  elderly  some 
day.  It  would  be  an  Investment  in  help- 
ing America's  elderly  to  make  themselves 
even  more  of  an  asset  to  the  Nation  than 
they  now  are. 

I  intend  to  offer  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  as  an  amendment  to  any  social  se- 
curity bill  which  may  receive  major  con- 
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sideration  in  the  Senate  this  year.  I  hope 
that  in  this  or  some  other  way,  these  pro- 
posals may  become  law  by  the  end  of  the 

^^TheVcE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  992)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  provide  assistance 
in  the  development  of  new  or  improved 
programs  to  help  older  persons  through 
grants  to  the  States  for  community  plan- 
ning and  services  and  for  training, 
through  research,  development,  or  train- 
ing project  grants,  through  grants  for 
construction  of  recreational  activity  cen- 
ters and  through  grants  to  stimulate  em- 
ployment opportunities;  Introduced  by 
Mr  SMATHERS,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


3.  To  Bell,  or  contract  to  sell,  goods  at  un- 
reasonably low  prices  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying competition  or  eliminating  a  com- 
petitor. 


PRIVATE    ANTITRUST   ENFORCE- 
MENT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  by  mak- 
ing section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act,  with  amendments,  a  part  of  the 
Clayton  Act,  in  order  to  provide  for  gov- 
ernmental and  private  civil  proceedings 
for  violations  of  section  3  of  the  Robin- 
son-Patman Act. 

This  bill  is   an  amended  version  of 
S    1935  of  the  88th  Congress,  which  I 
introduced    on    July    24,    1963.      The 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  S.  1935 
are  the  result  of  consultations  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the   Senate 
Judiciary    Subcommittee    on    Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  [Mr.  Hart],  following  the 
extensive  and  thorough  hearings  on  the 
bill  by  that  subcommittee  last  year.     I 
am  especially  proud  to  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  cosponsoring 
this  bill  with  me,  and  that  the  cospon- 
sors  also  include  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Long]  ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mf-  Mondale],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger], 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prou- 
TYl,  the   Senator  from  West  Virginia 

[Mr.  Randolph],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]. 

Section  3  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act 
prohibits  three  kinds  of  misconduct  in 
the  field  of  pricing.  In  the  language  of 
the  act,  these  are: 

1.  To  be  a  party  to,  or  assist  in.  any  trans- 
action of  sale,  or  contract  to  sell,  which  dis- 
criminates to  (the  seller's  or  pvirchaser's) 
knowledge  against  competitors  of  the  pur- 
chaser, in  that,  any  discount,  rebate,  allow- 
ance, or  advertising  service  charge  is  granted 
to  the  purchaser  over  and  above  any  dis- 
count, rebate,  allowance,  or  advertising  serv- 
ice charge  avaUable  at  the  time  of  such  trans- 
action to  said  competitor  in  respect  of  a 
sale  of  goods  of  like  grade,  quality,  and  quan- 
tity; 

2.  To  sell,  or  contract  to  sell,  goods  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States  at  prices  lower 
than  those  exacted  by  said  person  elsewhere 
In  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying competition,  or  eliminating  a  com- 
petitor •   •   •;  or 


Violators,  upon  conviction,  are  sub- 
ject to  $5,000  fine,  a  year's  imprisonment, 
or  both.     Prohibitions  quite  similar  to 
the  first  two  of  these  three  occur  also  in 
section  1  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 
That  section  is  made,  in  terms,  amenda- 
tory of  section  2  of  the  Clayton  Act.   The 
Clayton  Act,  by  definition  contained  In 
Its  own  section  1,  Is  one  of  the  antitrust 
laws.    Other  sections  of  the  Clayton  Act 
empower  private  citizens  who  have  been 
injured,  or  the   Government,  to  bring 
civil  actions  for  treble  damages  and  in- 
junctive relief  agamst  violators  of  the 
antitrust  laws.    Before  1958,  It  had  been 
widely  assumed  that  section  3  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  was  a  part  of  the 
antitrust    laws.      While    several    lower 
courts  doubted  or  denied  the  right  of  pri- 
vate suitors  to  base  damage  actions  on 
violation  of   section   3,  enough   others 
did  grant  relief  thereunder  to  cause  the 
Attorney  General's  National  Committee 
To  Study  the  Antitrust  Laws.  In  Its  1955 
report— page  200 — to  note  that  private 
plaintiffs  had  emerged  as  the  principal 
enforcers  of  this  section. 

On  January   20,    1958,   the   Supreme 
Court,  in  two  companion  cases  decided 
by  a  5-to-4  majority,  ruled  that  section 
3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  was  not 
a  part  of  the  antitrust  laws,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, that  private  action  for  treble  dam- 
ages and  injunctive  relief  would  not  lie 
for   violation  of  the  unreasonably  low 
pricing  ban  contained  only  in  that  sec- 
tion—a criminal  statute — and  not  par- 
alleled in  section  2  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
Three  days  later,  for  myself  and  a  num- 
ber of  cosponsors.  I  introduced  S.  3079. 
85th  Congress,  a  bill  to  make  section  3 
of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  a  part  of 
the  antitrust  laws.     Shortly  afterward 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Conmiittee 
held  public  hearings  on  the  general  topic 
of  private  antitrust  enforcement.   An  en- 
suing report— Senate  Report  No.  1855, 
85th  Congress,  2d  session,  1958— prepared 
by  subcommittees  headed  by  then  Sen- 
ator Humphrey   and  Senator  Long   of 
Louisiana,  won  endorsement  of  the  full 
committee,  without  a  dissenting  vote. 
The  first  recommendation  was  for  en- 
actment of  S.  3079;  but  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Conwnlttee,  to  which  It  was  re- 
ferred, took  no  action  on  the  bill,  and  it 
accordingly  died  upon  expiration  of  the 
85th  Congress. 

Over  subsequent  years,  counterparts 
and  variations  of  S.  3079  were  introduced 
and  reintroduced  by  me  and  by  many 
other    Senators    and    Representatives. 
But,  untU  the  88th  Congress,  neither  the 
House  nor  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee ever  took  action  or  scheduled  hear- 
ings on  any  of  the  bills.    Last  year,  for 
the  first  time,  the  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary  Committee   held  4   days  of  thor- 
ough public  hearings  on  two  of  the  bills, 
direct  "descendants"  of  S.  3079.     One 
was  S.  1815,  88th  Congress,  hitroduced 
by  Senator  Httmphrey.    The  other  was 
S.  1935,  which  I  introduced  for  myself 
and    Senators    Bartlett.    Bible,    Hill, 
Httmphrey,  Kefauver,  Long  of  Louisiana, 


Morse,  Neitberger,  R.-vndolph,  and  Yar- 
BOROUGH.  These  two  bUls  differed  In 
statutory  technical  approach  only. 
Identical  in  substance,  each  had  the  same 
purpose  as  my  original  85th  Congress 
bill:  to  make  section  3  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  an  "antitrust  law,"  for  pur- 
poses of  private  and  governmental  civU 
enforcement. 

At  the  hearings,  favorable  testimony 
was  received  from  the  Aititnist  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce;  also  from  the  National 
Fanners  Union,  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business,  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  the  Na- 
tional Independent  Dairies  Association, 
the  National  Congress  of  Petroleum  Re- 
tailers, the  National  Association  of  RetaU 
Grocers,  and  the  National  Candy  Whole- 
salers Association,  among  others.  I  re- 
caU  that  the  then  attorney  general  of 
Minnesota,  the  Honorable  Walter  F. 
Mondale,  now  a  Member  of  this  body, 
sent  to  a  favorable  statement. 

House  counterparts  of  my  bill  were 
introduce'd  by  Representatives  Wright 
Patman  and  John  D.  Dingell,  and  the 
latter  sent  in  a  statement  to  the  Senate 
subcommittee  favoring  S.  1935. 

Of  course,  there  was  also  opposition 
testimony.  One  objection  that  was 
noted  was  that  the  first  two  prohibitions 
contained  in  section  3  are  redundant,  be- 
cause the  same  offenses  can  be  reached 
under  section  2  of  the  Clayton  Act.  In 
the  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  my  dis- 
ttoguished  cosponsor,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  we  have  gone  at  least  part 
way  toward  meeting  this  objection  by 
striking  the  first  prohibition  and  trans- 
ferring to  the  Clayton  Act  only  the  re- 
maining two. 

Mr    President,   as   chairman   of   the 
Senate    Small    Business    Committee.    I 
earnestly  hope  that  It  may  be  possible 
during  the  89th  Congress  to  make  avaU- 
able to  the  Nation's  smaU  businessmen 
the  benefits  that  would  accrue  from  civU 
enforcement  of  the  prohibitions  against 
geographical   price   discrimination   and 
unreasonably  low  pricing  now  found  In 
section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 
It  is  my  expectation  that  the  forth- 
commg  15th  annual  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Bustoess  Committee  will  con- 
tain a  renewed  endorsement  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  along  with  a  more  de- 
tailed and  annotated  version  of  the  In- 
formation contained  to  this  statement. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  fol- 
lowed by  the  text  of  the  statement  I 
made  to  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  at  the  hearings  on  the 
prior  version  of  the  bUl  be  inserted  to  the 
RECORD  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and  without  objection,  the  biU  ana 
statement  wiU  be  printed  to  the  Record. 
The  bill  (S.  995)  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  by  making  section  3  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  with  amendments,  a  part 
of  the  Clayton  Act,  in  order  to  provide 
for  governmental  and  private  civU  pro- 
ceedings for  violations  of  section  3  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  introduced  by  Mr. 
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Sparkman  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other 
purposes',  approved  October  15,  1914,  as 
amended  (U.S.C,  title  15,  sec.  13),  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  June  19,  1936  (49 
Stat.  1528;  15  U.S.C.  13a)  is  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
supplement  existing  laws  against  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for  other  piu:- 
poses",  approved  October  15,  1914,  as  amend- 
ed (38  Stat.  730  et  seq.;  15  U.S.C.  12  et  seq.). 
commonly  known  as  the  Clayton  Act,  is 
amended  by  inserting  therein.  Immediately 
after  section  3  thereof,  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  3 a.  It  shall  be  unlawfvil  for  any  per- 
son engaged  in  commerce,  in  the  course  of 
such  commerce,  to  sell,  or  contract  to  sell, 
goods  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  at 
prices  lower  than  those  exacted  by  said  per- 
son elsewhere  in  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  competition,  or  elimi- 
nating a  competitor  in  such  part  of  the 
United  States:  or  to  sell,  or  contract  to  sell, 
goods  at  unreasonably  low  prices  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  competition  or  eliminat- 
ing a  competitor. 

"Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

(b)  Sections  11  and  16  of  that  Act,  as 
amended  (15  U.S.C.  21,  26),  are  amended  by 
strildng  out  the  words  "sections  2,  3,  7,  and  8" 
wherever  they  appear  therein,  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  in  each  instance  the  words 
"sections  2,  3,  3A,  7,  and  8". 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  af- 
fect any  pending  prosecutions,  or  judgments 
or  orders  of  any  court  issued  and  in  effect 
or  pending  on  appeal,  based  on  section  3  of 
the  Act  of  June  19,  1936.  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  repeal  thereof  by  section  1 
of  this  Act. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Spark- 
man  is  as  follows: 

Hearing  Before  the  StrBCOMMrrrEE  on  Anti- 
trust AND  Monopoly,  Senate  Committee 
ON  THE  Judiciary,  on  S.  1815  and  S.  1935. 
88th  Congress,  1st  Session,  February  19, 
1964 

statement    by    SENATOR    JOHN    SPARKMAN    OP 
ALABAMA  IN  SUPPORT  OF  S.    1935 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  appreciate  very  much  your  Invita- 
tion to  appear  in  support  of  S.  1935,  a  bill 
I  Introduced  last  July  24  for  myself  and  ten 
cosponsors:  Senators  Bartlett,  Bible,  Hill, 
Humphrey,  Kefauver,  Long  of  Louisiana, 
Morse,  Neuberger,  Randolph,  and  Yar- 
BOROUGH.  I  was  particularly  proud  on  that 
day  to  be  able  to  announce  the  name  of  the 
late,  dedicated  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee. Estes  Kefauver,  as  a  cosponsor. 

S.  1935  Is  a  "descendant"  of  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced on  January  23,  1958.  That  bill  was 
S.  3079,  85th  Congress.  It,  too,  had  a  number 
of  distinguished  cosponsors,'  and  was  also 
sponsored,  in  a  concurrent  House  counter- 
part. H.R.  10243,  by  Chairman  Wright  Pat- 
man  of  the  House  Small  Business  Committee. 

The  purposes  of  both  bills  before  this  sub- 
committee today,  S.  1815  and  S.  1935,  as  well 
as  of  the  several  predecessor  bills  in  earlier 


Congresses,^  are  Identical.  Their  common 
objective  is  to  cure  a  deficiency  in  the  anti- 
trust laws  of  the  United  States  that  was 
brought  to  light  by  the  Supreme  Court  over 
6  years  ago,  and  just  3  days  before  my 
first  bill  on  this  subject  was  introduced. 
On  January  20,  1958,  the  Supreme  Court,  by 
a  5-to-4  decision,  handed  down  its  opinions 
in  the  companion  cases  of  Nashville  Milk 
Co.  v.  Carnation  Company^  and  Safeway 
Stores,  Inc.  v.  Vance.*  These  decisions  held 
that  section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  ° 
was  not  a  part  of  the  antitrust  laws,  within 
the  scope  of  sections  4  and  16  of  the  Clayton 
Act.*  Consequently,  the  Court  held,  private 
actions  for  treble  damages  and  injunctive 
relief  will  not  lie  for  infractions  of  section  3 
of  Robinson-Patman.  (For  the  convenience 
of  the  subcommittee,  I  have  appended  to  my 
statement  copies  of  the  headnote  summaries 
of  these  cases,  and  of  another  important  and 
relevant  case  that  I  shall  mention   later.) 

Enactment  of  either  of  the  bills  you  are 
considering  today  would  cure  this  situation 
by  making  violations  of  section  3  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  most  clearly  and  un- 
equivocally the  subject  of  Injunctive  relief 
in  civil  suits  brought  by  the  Government  or 
by  private  parties,  of  cease  and  desist  or- 
ders of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
also  cause  for  treble-damage  awards  In  pri- 
vate civil  antitrust  actions. 

I  would  say  that  the  action  this  subcom- 
mittee takes  on  these  bills  may  well  hinge 
on  consideration  of  these  three  questions: 

1.  Do  we  want  to  perpetuate  and  enlarge 
the  74-year-old  policy  of  the  Congress  to 
authorize  and  encourage  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws  by  private  parties? 

2.  Do  we  want  to  make  the  provisions  of 
section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  the 
specific  subject  of  such  private  civil  actions? 

3.  Assuming  that  we  answer  the  first  two 
questions  "yes,"  which  of  the  two  bills  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  Is  the  more  effective 
Instrument  for  accomplishing  the  purpose? 

I  shall  speak  briefly  to  each  of  these 
questions. 

/.   Private  antitrust  enforcement  a  valid 
policy,  a  vital  force 

The  Supreme  Court's  decisions  in  the 
Nashville  and  Safeway  cases  were  deeply 
troubling  to  many  members  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee,  and  to  me  as 
chairman  of  that  committee. 

True,  there  was  much  logical  force  and  Im- 
pressive documentation  in  Mr.  Justice  Har- 
lan's opinion  for  the  Court's  thin  majority, 
that  Congress  did  not  intend  section  3  of 
Robinson-Patman  to  be  a  part  of  the  "anti- 
trust laws." ' 

On  the  other  hand,  In  addition  to  the  dis- 
sent's equally  impressive  counterdocumenta- 
tlon,  these  words  from  the  dissenting  opinion 
by  Mr.  Jxistlce  Douglas  compelled  considera- 
tion : 

"In  resolving  all  ambiguities  against  the 
grant  of  vitality  to  section  3,  we  forget  that 
the  treble-damage  technique  for  law  enforce- 
ment was  designed  as  an  effective.  If  not  the 
most  effective,  method  of  deterring  violators 
of  the  act. 


'  Senators  Hnx,  Humphrey,  Morse,  Phox- 
mire,  Thye,  Javits,  Neubebger.  O'Mahoney, 


Yarborough  and  Long. 


=  E.g.,  S.  3079  and  US..  10243,  85th  Cong.; 
S.  725,  86th  Cong.;  H.R.  125,  87th  Cong. 
See  also  H.R.  913  and  H.R.  8833,  88th 
Cong. 

■'  355  U.S.  373. 

«  355  U.S.  389. 

=  June  19,  1936,  c.  592,  section  3,  49  Stat. 
1528:  15  U.S.C.  13a. 

"Oct.  15,  1914,  c.  323,  sections  4,  16,  38 
Stat.  731,  737:  15  U.S.C.  15,  26. 

^355  U.S.  376-382.  Rowe,  Price  Discrim- 
ination Under  the  Robinson-Patman  Act, 
470  (1962).  the  next-to-latest  of  three  recent 
major  treatises  on  the  act,  agrees:  "The  ma- 
jority interpretation  accords  with  the  pre- 
dominant congressional  consensus  of  1936." 


"As  the  Court  notes,  It  appears  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  never  enforced  the 
criminal  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman Act.  Because  of  the  Court's 
holding  that  section  3  Is  not  available  In  civil 
actions  to  private  parties,  the  statute  has  In 
effect  been  repealed.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
opponents  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  have 
eventually  managed  to  achieve  in  this  Court 
what  they  could  not  do  in  Congress."  s 

Nevertheless,  the  Court  had  decided— no 
matter  by  what  majority — what  Congress  in- 
tended in  1936.  The  issue  to  me,  and  to  oth- 
ers, then  became  whether  Congress  still  in- 
tended, in  1958,  that  section  3  of  Robinson- 
Patman  be  con*",  led  to  criminal  applications 
only.  A  larger  question  raised  was  the  vital- 
ity of  private  antitrust  enforcement  generally. 
In  the  wake  of  the  Nashville  and  Safeway  de- 
cisions. To  help  shed  light  on  these  ques- 
tions, perhaps  resolve  them,  I  Introduced  S. 
3079,  85th  Congress,  Just  3  days  after  the 
decisions,  and,  not  long  afterwards,  with  Sen- 
ator Humphrey,  made  plans  for  public  hear- 
ings on  the  general  topic  of  private  antitrust 
enforcement.  Those  hearings »  were  held  on 
March  3  and  4,  1958,  by  our  Subcommittee 
on  Retailing,  Distribution,  and  Fair  Trade 
Practices,  chaired  by  Senator  Humphrey. 
The  ensuing  report '"  was  prepared  by  that 
subcommittee  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Monopoly,  of  which  Senator  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana was  then,  and  still  is,  chairman.  The 
report  won  the  endorsement  of  the  full  Small 
Business  Committee,  without  a  dissenting 
vote.  A  quotation  from  that  report  Is  rele- 
vant and  may  be  helpful  here: 

Prom  page  2:  "Although  rooted  In  the  com- 
mon  law,"  the  right  to  sue  for  treble-damage 
redress  of  business  Injuries  resulting  from 
trade  restraints  and  other  monopolistic  prac- 
tices first  found  statutory  expression  in  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Sherman  Act"  [now  repealed 
and  superseded  by  comparable  substantive 
provisions  of  section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act."] 

"In  thus  wedding  Federal  antitrust  policy 
with  private  compensatory  law,  the  Members 
of  the  51st  Congress  believed  that  they  had 
created  an  effective  device  for  keeping  com- 
petition hard  but  clean.  By  allowing  In- 
jured parties  to  recover  costs  of  suit,  plus 
three  times  the  amount  of  the  damage  done. 
Congress  hoped  to  give  businessmen  a  strong 
incentive  to  become.  In  effect,  a  legion  of 
antitrust  enforcement  vigilantes.  The  pro- 
cedures established  reflected  a  logical  unit- 
ing of  self-interest  with  public  policy." 

Three  years  before  Nashville  and  Safeway, 
the  Supreme  Court  recognized  "the  public 
Interest  In  vigilant  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  through  the  Instrumentality  of 
private  treble-damage  action  •  *  ♦.""  The 
Court  has  also  stated : 

"Congress  has,  by  legislative  flat,  deter- 
mined   that   such   prohibited   activities  are 
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«  355  U.S.  387-388. 

» Hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  on  the  "Ex- 
tent to  Which  Private  Enforcement  of  the 
Antitrust  Laws  Offers  a  Practical  Form  of 
Protection  to  Small-Business  Victims  of 
Predatory  Pricing  Practices  and  Other  Anti- 
trust Wrongdoing,"  85th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
(1958). 

"Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  "The 
Role  of  Private  Antitrust  Enforcement  in 
Protecting  Small  Business,"  1958,  S.  Rept. 
No.  1855,  85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  (1958). 

"IV  William  Blackstone's  "Commentaries 
on  the  Laws  of  England"  (4th  ed.),  ch.  12 
(1760).    (Footnote  7  In  original.) 

'=26  Stat.  210:  cf.  15  U.S.C.  15  [1952]. 
(Footnote  8  in  original.  26  Stat.  210  [1890] 
was  repealed  by  69  Stat.  283  [1955],  effective 
Jan.  7,  1956.) 

"Oct.  15,  1914,  ch.  323,  sec.  4,  38  Stat.  731; 
15  U.S.C.  15. 

'*  Lawlor,  et  al.,  t/a  Independent  Poster 
Exchange  v.  National  Screen  Service  Carp,  et 
al..  349  U.S.  322,  329  (1955). 


mlurlous  to  the  public  and  has  provided 
sanctions  allowing  private  enforcement  of 
the  antitrust  laws  by  an  aggrieved  party."  •= 
It  is  interesting  that,  at  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee's  hearings  on  private 
antitrust  enforcement  in  1958,  both  the  then 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the 
Antitrust  Division,  Victor  R.  Hansen,  a  Re- 
publican, and  a  man  who  was  to  become  one 
of  his  Democratic  successors,  Lee  Loevlnger, 
then  a  private  antitrust  practitioner,  spoke 
out  strongly  In  favor  of  private  enforcement 
of  the  antitrust  laws  as  a  potent  arm  of 
public  policy.  Their  comments  were  noted 
in  a  speech  made  almost  4  years  later, 
on  January  18,  1962,  by  Federal  Trade  Com- 
missioner Everette  Maclntyre  before  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  antitrust  sections  of  the 
Chicago  and  the  Illinois  State  Bar  Associa- 
tions. It  is  to  that  speech  by  Commissioner 
Maclntyre  that  I  am  Indebted  for  the  fol- 
lowing statistical  observations,  which  both 
drew  upon  and  updated  figures  in  our  1958 
hearings : 

"The  legislative  Intent  to  enlist  the  private 
Individual  In  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws  was  largely  unrealized  until  after  World 
War  II.  As  of  1940  in  a  half  century  of  pri- 
vate litigation,  only  175  cases  of  this  nature 
had  been  filed  and  of  these  only  13  resulted 
in  judgment.  The  number  of  private  suits 
m  the  period,  according  to  one  comment, 
assumed  a  comparatively  futile  Insignifi- 
cance taking  Into  consideration  the  large 
number  of  businessmen  and  the  extent  of 
corporate  consolidation  by  certain  of  their 
number. 

"The  private  antitrust  litigant,  however, 
assumed  importance  after  World  War  II;  re- 
ported recoveries  from  1945  to  1951  amounted 
to  one  and  a  half  times  the  number  In  the 
entire  previous  period. 

"The  statistics  of  the  administrative  office 
of  the  U.S.  courts  for  antitrust  cases  filed 
since  1941  graphically  document  this  point. 
The  first  significant  Increase  in  the  number 
of  private  actions  filed  took  place  in  1949 
when  the  162  suits  filed  registered  an  in- 
crease of  131.4  percent  over  the  70  private 
suits  filed  in  1942.  Thereafter,  in  the  period 
1950  through  1961,  there  is  a  steady  upward 
trend  in  private  antitrust  litigation,  disre- 
garding fluctuations  in  certain  years.  For 
example,  the  378  private  suits  filed  in  1961 
showed  an  Increase  of  133.3  percent  over 
treble  damage  litigation  filed  In  1949  and  an 
Increase  of  440  percent  over  corresponding 
litigation  in  1942. 

"The  growing  importance  of  private  litiga- 
tion Is  made  even  more  obvious  by  compar- 
ing the  number  of  private  suits  filed  for  var- 
ious periods  In  the  20-year  Interval  between 
1942  and  1961.  The  years  1942  through  1948 
Involving  a  period  of  7  years  saw  397  private 
actions  filed;  in  the  next  7-year  period,  1949- 
55,  1,373  such  actions  were  filed,  while  in  the 
last  6  years,  1956-61,  private  litigants  ini- 
tiated 1,541  antitrust  suits. 

"Another  comparison  further  drives  home 
the  Indispensable  role  that  the  private  suit 
hab  played  in  the  antitrust  field  in  recent 
years.  In  the  20-year  period  1942-61,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice  filed  986  criminal 
and  civil  suits;  In  the  last  5  years  of  the 
period,  private  parties  Initiated  1,314  actions. 
Private  actions  In  the  5-year  period  exceeded 
by  328,  therefore,  the  total  number  of  Gov- 
ernment suits  filed  for  the  entire  20-year 
Interval." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Its  1958  report,  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  observed: 
"Notwithstanding  the  past  failure  of 
private  antitrust  enforcement  activity,  your 
committee  is  convinced  that  the  statutory 
authority  for  such  suits  is  sound  in  principle 
and  can  be  made  workable  in  practice." '« 


Figures  such  as  those  cited  by  Commis- 
sioner Maclntyre  make  me  feel  surer  than 
ever  that  our  observation  was  well  taken.  I 
trust  that  this  subcommittee  will  agree  that 
Congress  should  perpetuate  and  strengthen 
the  policy  of  private  antitrust  enforcement, 
in  general. 

//.  Statutory    "reversal"    of    Nashville    and 
Safeway  is  in  the  public  interest 

Section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
prohibits  three  specific  types  of  commercial 
misconduct.  It  forbids  "any  person  engaged 
in  commerce,  in  the  course  of  such  com- 
merce": 

1.  To  be  a  party  to,  or  assist  in,  any  trans- 
action of  sale,  or  contract  to  sell,  which 
discriminates  to  his  knowledge  against  com- 
petitors of  the  purchaser,  in  that,  any  dis- 
count, rebate,  allowance,  or  advertising  serv- 
ice charge  Is  granted  to  the  purchaser  over 
and  above  any  discount,  rebate,  allowance, 
or  advertising  service  charge  available  at  the 
time  of  such  transaction  to  said  competitor 
In  respect  of  a  sale  of  goods  of  like  grade, 
quality,  and  quantity; 

2.  To  sell,  or  contract  to  sell,  goods  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States  at  prices  lower 
than  those  exacted  by  said  person  elsewhere 
In  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying competition,  or  eliminating  a  com- 
petitor: or, 

3.  To  sell,  or  contract  to  sell,  goods  at  un- 
reasonably low  prices  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying competition  or  eliminating  a  com- 
petitor. 

In  the  Nashville  case,  the  plaintiff  had  sued 
under  only  one,  the  third,  of  these  three 
prohibitions.  The  Court  held  that  the  dis- 
missal of  his  complaint  had  been  proper, 
because  the  unreasonably  low  prices  ban  of 
Robinson-Patman  section  3  Is  not  paralleled 
In  section  1  of  the  act,  which,  of  course,  was 
made  very  specifically  an  amendment  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Clayton  Act.  In  the  Safeway 
case,  plaintiff  had  claimed  violations  of  two 
of  the  three  provisions,  the  ones  numbered 
1  and  3  in  the  foregoing  breakdown.  The 
Court  held  that  the  private  action  would 
not  lie  for  Injuries  allegedly  caused  by  un- 
reasonably low  prices  of  the  defendant  but 
that  treble  damages  could  be  recovered  for 
injuries  allegedly  caused  by  unlawful  price 
discrimination,  since  that  count.  If  proved, 
would  amount  to  a  violation  of  amended 
section  2  of  the  Clayton  Act  (sec.  1  of  Robin- 
son-Patman), as  well  as  section  3. 

Similarly  the  Supreme  Court  relied  on  both 
sections  2(a)  of  amended  Clayton  (sec.  1 
of  Robinson-Patman)  and  section  2  of  Robin- 
son-Patman to  Interdict  a  rather  clear  and 
brutal  example  of  geographical  local  price- 
cutting  in  the  1954  case  of  Afoore  v.  Mead's 
Fine  Bread  Co.;^'  but  In  that  case,  as  Justice 
Douglas  points  out  in  his  dissent  In  Nash- 
ville and  Safeway,  the  particular  question 
whether  section  3  was  or  was  not  made  part 
of  the  antitrust  laws  by  Congress,  "was  nei- 
ther briefed  nor  considered."  "  The  1960  case 
of  Federal  Trade  Commission  v.  Anheuser- 
Busch,  Inc.,^''  however,  provides  reassurance 
that  the  Supreme  Court  will  find  2(a) 
alone  a  sufficient  legal  peg  on  which  to  hang 
prevention  of  area  price  discrimination.  The 
holding  of  that  case,  you  will  recall,  was  that 
the  respondent  could  not  charge  a  local  prod- 
uct price  for  Its  premium  product  In  one 
area,  while  charging  a  premium  price  else- 
where. 

It  seems  fair  to  say,  therefore,  that  it  is 
only  for  the  third  of  the  three  prohibitions 
of  Robinson-Patman  section  3 — the  ban  on 
"unreasonably  low  prices" — there  is  a  con- 
tinuing need  for  Congress  formally  to  instate 
this  section  as  a  part  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
I  suggest  that  this  Is  reason  enough. 


Frederick  M.  Rowe,  In  his   1962   treatise, 
"Price  Discrimination  Under  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,"  is  generally  critical  of  the  act 
and  (at  p.  474)  specifically  recommends  re- 
peal of  section  3.    Yet  Mr.  Rowe  acknowl- 
edges  (p.  465)   that  "the  earmarks"  of  the 
"unreasonably  low  pricing"  proscription  have 
been  "Judicially  detailed  in  the  F.  &  A.  Ice 
Cream  case."  =">    He  seems  to  me,  by  Implica- 
tion, also  to  concede   (at  p.  466)   that  the 
10th  circuit  has  shaped  a  sensible  test  for 
determining  when  even  sharp  price  cuts  are 
not  "unreasonably  low."  ="    Perhaps  most  im- 
portant, he  notes    (p.  469,   at  footnote  99) 
that  in  a  number  of  cases — ^following  the 
Supreme  Court's  "inadvertent"  but  favorable 
dlctvun   on    section   3    In   the    1947    Bruce's 
Juices  case  ^  and  preceding  the  death  blow 
to  civil   enforcement   struck  in  NashvlUe* 
In  1958 — the  lower  courts  had  awarded  dam- 
ages under  the  "unreasonably  low  pricing" 
clause  with  some  frequency.     Enough  so.  In 
fact,   for    the    Attorney   General's   National 
Committee  To  Study  the  Antitrust  Laws  (also 
hostile  to  sec.   3)    to   observe,   in   Its   1955 
final  report  (at  p.  200)  that  private  plaintiffs 
"emerged   as  the  principal  enforcers  of  its 
difficult  prohibitions,  rushing  in  where  the 
Government  perhaps  fears  to  tread."   Finally, 
Mr.  Rowe's  fear  (pp.  470-472)  that  the  "un- 
reasonably low  pricing"  terminology  of  sec- 
tion 3  may  be  imconstltutlonally  vague,  for 
a  criminal  statute,  has  now  been  resolved, 
m  the  statute's  favor,  by  the  Supreme  Court: 
United    States   v.   National   Dairy   Products 
Corp.,  et  al.,  372  U.S.  29  (1963).  A  headnote 
summary  of  this  case  Is  appended.    It  seems 
to  me  to  follow  rather  obviously  that  If  the 
statute  Is  sufficiently  clear  for  criminal  pros- 
ecution, It  will  serve  for  civil  litigation  p\ir- 
poses. 

The  difficulty  I  have  with  Mr.  Rowe's  and 
also  with  the   Attorney   General's  National 
Committee   report's   dismissal   of   section   3 
with  a  demand  for  its  total  repeal  Is  that 
their  position  is   too   "Ivory  tower."     They 
simply  do  not  encounter,  as  I  do.  the  small 
businessmen  who  are  being  buffeted  and  de- 
stroyed by  these  things  termed  "unreason- 
ably low  prices"  which  have  as  their  pur- 
pose "elimination  of  a  competitor."     Rowe 
would  relegate   this   one   statutory  ban   on 
"unreasonablv  low  pricing"  to  the  junkheap. 
without,  as  far  as  I  know,  proposing  any- 
thing In  Its  stead  save  utilization  of  section 
2  of  the  Sherman  Act.    But  the  two  sections 
are  not  Identical  In  their  coverage.    I  doubt 
very  much  that  every  situation  that  could  be 
found,  under  Robinson-Patman  section  3,  to 
be  an  unlawful  sale  of  goods  "at  unreason- 
ably low  prices  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
competition   or    eliminating    a    competitor" 
could  with  equal  ease  and  certitude  be  found 
to  be  a  Sherman  section  2  "attempt  to  mo- 
nopolize."  That  language  of  section  3  must, 
therefore,  be  retained  and  made  more  useful 
by  engrafting  It  onto  the  Clayton  Act. 
///.  S.  1935  offers  a  "neater"  technical 
approach  to  the  goal 
My  original  bill  to  Incorporate  section  3 
of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  Into  the  anti- 
trust laws  won  the  support  of  the  Justice 
Department  in  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion  m  principle;  but  certain  technical  de- 
ficiencies were  noted  In  that  85th  Congress 
bill     It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Justice 
Department   in   the  present  administration 
also  approves  of  the  general  principle  that 
section    3    should    be    made    an    "antitrust 
law"  by  express  legislation. 


'-Radovich  v.  National  Football  League, 
et  al.  352  U.S.  445,  453   (1957). 

'•  Small  Business  Committee  report,  op.  clt. 
supra,  note  10,  at  p.  12. 


"  348  U.S.  115. 
If  355  U.S.  383. 
'"  363  U.S.  536. 


^F  &  A.  Ice  Cream  Co.  v.  Arden  Farms  Co.. 
98  F    Supp.  180,  189-190,  (SX».,  Cal  1951). 

^  Ben  Hut  Coal  Co.  v.  Wells,  242  F.  2d  481. 
486  (10th  Clr.  1957). 

B  Bruce's  Juices,  Inc.  v.  American  Can  Co., 
330  U.S.  743,  750    (1947). 

a  Nashville  Milk  Co.  v.  Carnation  Co..  355 
U.S.  373  (1958). 
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The  method  employed  by  S.  1815  Is  to 
Incorporate  reference  to  section  3  of  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act  into  every  section  of 
the  Clayton  Act  that  sets  up  a  private  or 
governmental  civil  action  for  violation  of 
•'the  antitrust  laws"  or  "this  act"  (the  Clay- 
ton Act).  The  method  employed  by  S.  1935 
is  to  repeal  section  3  of  the  Roblnson-Pat- 
man Act  and  reenact  it  as  section  3A  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  Since  the  Clayton  Act  is  an 
antitrust  law,  by  express  statutory  defini- 
tion in  its  own  section  1  (15  U.S.C.  12),  this 
device  will  entitle  all  of  those  having  an 
Interest  in,  or  who  are  damaged  by,  viola- 
tion of  the  section  to  all  of  the  civil  rem- 
edies available  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  notably  to  private  treble- 
damage  actions  and  suits  for  injunctive  re- 
lief. 

The  reason  for  the  new  approach  taken  by 
this  bill — that  is.  repealing  section  3  of  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act  and  immediately  re- 
enacting  It  as  a  section  of  the  Clayton  Act — 
Is  perhaps  best  explained  by  quoting  a  para- 
graph from  the  conunents  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  on  my  original  bill,  S.  3079  of  the 
85th  Congress.  Then  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Leonard  E.  Walsh,  in  a  report  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  wrote,  in  part, 
as  follows: 

"It  is  noted  that  in  its  present  form  the 
bill  does  not  make  section  3  of  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act  in  terms  a  specific  amendment 
to  the  Clayton  Act,  and  thereby  leaves  un- 
defined the  words  'person'  and  'commerce' 
used  in  that  section.  Absent  definitions  such 
as  those  In  section  1  of  the  Clayton  Act,  for 
example,  it  might  be  held  that  'persons'  in- 
cludes only  natural  persons,  not  organiza- 
tions, a  result  which  Congress  obviously  did 
not  Intend.  Moreover,  unless  section  3  is 
made  clearly  amendatory  to  the  Clayton  Act, 
the  Government  may  be  unable  to  use  In- 
junctive proceedings  under  section  15  of  that 
act  (15  U.S.C.  25)  against  section  3  violations, 
for  the  injunction  proceedings  are  limited  to 
those  directed  to  restraining  'violations  of 
this  act."  the  Clayton  Act.  It  would  appear 
that  these  defects  could  be  remedied  by 
amendment  of  the  legislation  to  state  ex- 
pressly that  section  3  of  the  Roblnson-Pat- 
man Act  is  made  an  amendment  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act." 

The  letter  from  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Walsh  concludes: 

"Subject  to  the  above  suggested  amend- 
ment, the  Department  of  Justice  favors  the 
enactment  of  the  measure.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  has  advised  that  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  of  this  report." 

I  do  not  think  it  makes  a  great  deal  of 
difference  whether  you  employ  the  method 
of  S.  1815  or  of  S.  1935;  but.  as  a  further  in- 
dication that  the  latter  may  have  a  slight 
technical  edge,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
sponsor  of  S.  1815,  Senator  Humphhet,  later 
offered  to  cosponsor  S.  1935,  and  Congress- 
man Patman  has  Introduced  a  House  coun- 
terpart of  S.  1935.  HJl.  8833. 

I  think  It  will  make  a  difference  If  you 
elect  to  report  neither  of  these  bills,  nor 
any  other  bill  to  do  the  same  thing.  I  have 
spoken  for  the  most  part  today  In  lawyer's 
language,  in  technical  and  logical  terms. 
As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee,  however,  I  cannot  help,  at  times, 
viewing  these  problem  areas  in  human,  emo- 
tional terms  as  well.  Perhaps  nothing  better 
sums  up  the  need  for  enactment  of  one  of 
the  bills,  on  those  terms,  than  the  title  of 
one  of  the  two  celebrated  1958  Supreme  Court 
cases  the  bills  are  designed  to  overturn. 
Usually  the  second  of  the  two  companion 
cases  is  referred  to  by  a  short-form  title, 
Safeway  Stores  v.  Vance.  The  full  title  reads 
like  this:  Safeway  Stores,  Incorporated,  pe- 
titioner v.  Harry  V.  Vance,  trustee  in  bank- 
ruptcy for  Frank  Melvin  Thompson,  bank- 
rupt. 


Appendix   to   Statement   of  Senatob 
Sparkman 

Headnote  siunmarles  from  West's  Supreme 
Court  Reporter  to  the  three  principal  cases 

1.  Nashville  Milk  Co.,  petitioner  v.  Carna- 
tion Company,  355  U.S.  373  (1958) . 

Action  for  treble  damages  and  Injunctive 
relief  under  Clayton  Act  for  injuries  allegedly 
suffered  by  plaintiff  by  reason  of  defend- 
ant's sales  at  unreasonably  low  prices  in 
violation  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act.  The 
District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Illinois,  Western  Division,  dismissed  the  com- 
plaint, and  plaintiff  appealed.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit.  238  F. 
2d  86,  afllrmed.  On  certiorari  granted,  the 
Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  held  that 
Congress  had  not.  by  amendment,  made  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  a  part 
of  the  Clayton  Act  (which  is  one  of  the  "anti- 
trust laws"  whose  violation  can  lead  to  pri- 
vate causes  of  action);  and  held  that,  there- 
fore, although  price  discriminations  are  both 
criminally  punishable  (under  section  3  of 
the  Roblnson-Patman  Act)  and  subject  to 
civil  redress  (under  section  2  of  the  Clayton 
Act),  selling  "at  unreasonably  low  prices" 
is  subject  only  to  criminal  penalties  pro- 
vided In  section  3  of  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act.  and  a  private  cause  of  action  for  prac- 
tices forbidden  only  by  that  section  will 
not  lie. 

Aflarmed. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Mr.  Justice  Douglas, 
Mr.  Justice  Black,  and  Mr.  Justice  Brennan 
dissented. 

2.  Safeway  Stores,  Incorporated,  petitioner 
v.  Harry  V.  Vance,  trustee  in  bankruptcy  for 
Frank  Melvin  Thompson,  bankrupt,  355  U.S. 
389   (1958). 

Private  action  for  treble  damages  for  In- 
jiurles  allegedly  caused  by  sales  "at  unrea- 
.sonably  low  prices"  and  by  "unlawful  price 
discrimination."  The  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  New  Mexico.  137  P.  Supp.  841. 
granted  defendant's  motion  to  dismiss,  and 
plaintiff  appealed.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Tenth  Circuit.  239  F.  2d  144.  re- 
versed. On  certiorari  granted,  the  Supreme 
Court,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  held  that  private 
action  for  treble  damages  would  not  lie  for 
injuries  allegedly  caused  by  sales  "at  un- 
reasonably low  prices"  but  held  that  treble 
damages  could  be  recovered  for  injuries  al- 
legedly caused  by  "unlawful  price  discrimi- 
nation." 

Judgment  of  court  of  appeals  vacated  and 
case  remanded  with  directions. 

The  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Justice  Douglas, 
Mr.  Justice  Black  and  Mr.  Justice  Brennan 
dissented. 

3.  United  States,  appellant  v.  National 
Dairy  Products  Corp.,  et  al.,  372  U.S.  29 
(1963). 

Defendants  were  charged  with  violating 
the  provision  In  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act 
making  It  a  crime  to  sell  goods  at  unreason- 
ably low  prices  for  purpose  of  destroying 
competition  or  eliminating  a  competitor. 
The  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Missovirl  granted  defendants'  motion 
for  dismissal  on  the  ground  that  the  statute 
was  unconstitutionally  vague  and  indefinite. 
The  Government  took  a  direct  appeal.  The 
Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Justice  Clark,  held  that 
the  provision  sufficiently  defines  the  pro- 
hibited conduct  and  is  not  unconstitution- 
ally vague  and  Indefinite  as  applied  to  sales 
made  below  cost  with  such  purpose. 

Reversed  and  remanded. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  may  remain  at  the  desk  through  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1965,  so  that  other  Senators 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  add  their  names 
as  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


SYSTEM  OF  HEALTH  AND   SAFETY 
RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  provide  a  system  of  health  and  safety 
rules  and  regulations  and  proper  enforce- 
ment thereof;  health  and  safety  inspec- 
tion and  investigation ;  health  and  safety 
training  and  education  for  metallic  and 
nonmetallic  mines  and  quarries — exclud- 
ing coal  and  lignite  mines;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  mine  safety 
bill.  It  relates  to  all  mining  accidents 
and  all  mining  operations,  including  open 
pit  operations. 

The  bill  is  based  in  part  on  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act,  bills 
introduced  in  previous  Congresses  to 
establish  a  permanent  Federal  health 
and  safety  program  for  metallic  and 
nonmetallic  mines,  and  from  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers  Safety 
Act — Public  Law  85-742. 

The  principal  differences  in  approach 
between  the  bill  and  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  are  that  the  former  pro- 
vides for  broad  enforcement  powers, 
rather  than  specifically  limited  enforce- 
ment authority  as  in  the  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act,  and  that  it  does  not  exclude 
smaller  mines  or  have  a  "grandfather 
clause"  permitting  the  continued  use  of 
unsafe  equipment  in  use  at  the  time  of 
passage  of  the  act. 

Principal  provisions  of  the  bill  would: 

First.  Direct  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, acting  through  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  to  promulgate  and  enforce  a 
health  and  safety  code  for  metallic  and 
nonmetallic  mines  and  quarries. 

Second.  Grant  right  of  entry  for  in- 
spection purposes. 

Third.  Require  submission  of  accident 
and  occupational  disease  reports  as  may 
be  prescribed. 

Fourth.  Empower  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  order  withdrawal  of  all  per- 
sons from  an  unsafe  place  except  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  safe. 

Fifth.  Provide  criminal  penalties  for 
obstruction  or  failure  to  comply  with 
orders. 

Sixth.  Create  advisory  committee  with 
equal  representation  of  labor  and  man- 
agement. 

Seventh.  Define  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  mines  and  quarries  to  include  all 
types  of  mines  and  mining  operations 
other  than  coal  and  lignite  mines,  and 
specified  related  processing  operations, 
including  milling,  smelting,  and  refining, 
and  other  enumerated  operations  per- 
formed by  the  mine  operator  at  or  ad- 
jacent to  the  mine  site  or  at  places  lo- 
cated in  relation  to  the  mine  site  with 
regard  to  economic  factors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  996)  to  provide  a  system 
of  health  and  safety  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  proper  enforcement  thereof; 
health  and  safety  Inspection  and  investi- 
gation; health  and  safety  training  and 
education  for  metallic  and  nonmetallic 
mines  and  quarries  (excluding  coal  and 
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lignite  mines) ;  and  for  other  purposes, 
totroduced  by  Mr.  Metcalf  (for  hunself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. ____^^^_^^ 

EXTENSION      OF      TERM      DURING 
WHICH  SECRETARY  OF  THE  IN- 
TERIOR IS  AUTHORIZED  TO  MAKE 
FISHERIES     LOANS    UNDER    THE 
FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  ACT  OF  1956 
Mr   MAGNUSON.    Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bUl  to  extend  the  term  during 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  make  fisheries  loans  under 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  and 
for  other  purposes.    I  ask   unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  requesting  the 
proposed   legislation,    together   with    a 
statement  relating  to  the  bUl,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  and 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bill  (S.  998)  to  extend  the  term 
during  which  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  authorized  to  make  fisheries 
loans  under  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of 
1956,  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
The  letter  and  statement  presented  by 
Mr.  Magnuson  are  as  follows: 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  DC,  January  25, 1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DZKU  Mr.  PREsnjENT:  There  is  enclosed  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to  extend  the  term 
during  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  to  make  fisheries  loans  under 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

We  request  that  this  proposal  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  considera- 
tion, and  we  recommend  that  it  be  enacted. 

Section  4  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of 
1956,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  742c)  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
loans  for  the  purposes  of  financing  and  re- 
financing the  operations  of  commercial  fish- 
ing vessels  and  the  maintenance,  repair,  and 
replacement  of  such  vessels  and  their  gear. 
It  also  is  Intended  to  be  used  for  research 
into  the  basic  problems  of  the  fisheries.  The 
authority  to  make  these  loans  is  limited  to 
situations  where  there  is  evidence  that  the 
applicant  was  otherwise  unable  to  obtain  fi- 
nancial assistance  on  reasonable  terms.  The 
objective  of  the  program  is  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  commercial  fishing  in- 
dustry for  the  purposes  of  upgrading  or  mod- 
ernizing our  fishing  vessels  and  gear  and 
thereby  contributing  to  more  efficient  and 
profitable  commercial  fishing  operations. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  program,  a  fish- 
eries loan  fund  was  established  as  a  revolv- 
ing fund.  The  fund  initially  had  an  au- 
thorization of  $10  million,  but  this  was  in- 
creased in  1958  to  $20  million.  A  total  of 
•13  miUion  has  actually  been  appropriated  to 
the  fund.  The  fund,  however,  wlU  expire  on 
June  30,  1965,  unless  extended  by  this  pro- 
posal. 

The  program  was  initiated  because  long- 
term  credit  was  generally  not  available  to 
fishing  vessel  operators.     The  relative  suc- 


cess of  the  program  has  encouraged  a  few 
banks  to  reenter  the  field  of  fishing  vessel 
financing  in  the  case  of  vessel  owners  having 
exceptionally  good  credit  rating.  Bank  fi- 
nancing on  reasonable  terms,  however,  is  still 
not  available  to  many  fishermen  because  of 
the  hazardous  nature  of  the  fishery. 

These  lending  institutions  are  generally 
not  familiar  with  the  problems  of  the  Indus- 
try and  are  unwilling  to  take  the  risks  In- 
volved in  long-term  financing  of  fishing 
vessels  and  equipment. 

This  program  has  filled  this  credit  gap. 
It  has  enabled  our  fishermen  to  obtain  this 
needed  financing  and  to  continue  operating 
their  vessels.  We  strongly  believe  It  should 
be  extended.  U.S.  fishermen  are  in  constant 
competition  with  foreign  fishermen  for  fish 
at  fishing  grounds  where  traditionally  Ameri- 
can vessels  have,  until  recently,  almost  ex- 
clusively operated,  and  for  markets  in  the 
United  States.  Imports  constitute  an  in- 
creasing percentage  of  the  total  supply  of 
fish  marketed  in  this  country.  This  dual  im- 
pact on  our  fisheries  has  Increased  the  need 
for  reasonable  long-term  financing  for  fish- 
ing vessels  and  gear.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, we  believe  that  our  domestic  fishing 
fleet  should  be  given  this  assistance  where 
possible  in  meeting  such  competition.  The 
extension  of  this  worthwhile  program,  as 
provided  in  the  enclosed  proposal,  will  con- 
tinue to  help  many  fishing  vessels  stay  in 
operation. 

As  of  July  31,  1964,  the  fisheries  loan  fund 
has  provided  needed  financing  for  the  replace- 
ment of  142  fishing  vessels,  the  conversion 
of  25  vessels  to  purse  seiners,  the  rebuilding 
and  repairing  of  202  vessels,  the  reequipplng 
of  209  vessels,  and  the  purchase  of  152  new 
engines.  In  addition.  280  vessel  mortgages 
and  Uenable  debts  on  255  vessels  were  re- 
financed. Many  of  these  loans  were  multi- 
purpose loans.  During  the  period,  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act 
through  July  31,  1964,  a  total  of  $15,774,000 
had  been  loaned  for  these  various  purposes 
and  $3,530,000  had  been  repaid.  The  Interest 
collected  during  this  period  amounted  to 
$1,766,000. 

While  the  principal  purpose  of  this  pro- 
posal is  to  extend  the  fisheries  loan  fund 
program  to  June  30,  1975,  the  proposal  also 
contains  other  technical  changes  In  section 
4  of  the  1956  act  which  are  designed  to  make 
the    program    conform    to    the    guidelines 


adopted  by  the  President  on  Federal  credit 
programs. 

The  first  of  these  changes  removes  the 
present  mlnimiun  annual  interest  rate  estab- 
lished by  section  4  of  the  1956  act  and  sub- 
stitutes a  formula  for  establishing  the  In- 
terest rate.  This  formula  provides  that  the 
annual  interest  rate  on  each  loan  shall  be  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  aver- 
age cost  of  all  outstanding  Interest-bearing 
public  debt  obligations  of  comparable  ma- 
turity. The  formula  also  provides  that  the 
rate  may  Include  an  additional  charge  to 
cover  administrative  costs  and  prospective 
losses  whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior determines  that  such  an  additional 
charge  or  portion  thereof  is  consistent  with 
the  program  objectives. 

The  second  technical  change  provides  for 
the  annual  payment  Into  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts of  the  Treasury  from  the  fisheries  loan 
fund  of  the  Interest  on  total  loans  outstand- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  average  cost  of 
aU  outstanding  Interest-bearing  Treasury 
obligations  of  comparable  matiu-ity.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  would  result  In  a  rate  of 
about  4  percent. 

Currently,  the  Interest  rate  charged  under 
the  fisheries  loan  program  is  5  percent.    This 
rate  has  been  sufficient  for  the  past  3  fiscal 
years  to  cover  all  of  the  program's  admin- 
istrative costs  of  about  4  percent  and  annual 
losses  Incurred  on  individual  loans.    It  Is  our 
Intention  to  continue  this  charge.    This  will 
be  sufficient  to  cover  the  payment  Into  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  of  the  Treasury  and  all 
future  losses.     It   will  not.  however,  cover 
administrative  costs.    Inasmuch  as  these  ad- 
ministrative  costs   are   now  paid  from  the 
revolving  fund,  the  principal  of  the  fund  will 
gradually  be  depleted  and  future  appropria- 
tions to  restore  the  principal  may  be  needed. 
As  required  by   the  act  of  July  25,   1956 
(5    U.S.C.    642a),    the    enclosed    statement 
has  been  prepared  concerning  the  estimated 
additional  m»n-years  of  clvUian  employment 
and    expenditures   for   the    first   5   years   of 
the  program  to  which  this  proposal  relates. 

The   Bureau    of   the   Budget    has    advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation 
of  this  draft  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Prank  P.  Bricgs, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Department  of  the  Interior 

Estimated  additional  man-years  oj  civilian  employment  and  expendUures  for  the  Ui  6  year, 

of  proposed  new  or  expanded  programs 


19CY1 

190  Y+l 

WCY+2 

19CY+3 

19CY-H 

Estimated  additional  man-years  of  clvillan:employ- 
ment: 

Administrative  services  and  support: 

Legal 

npriral                ....———— 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Total  administrative  services  and  support... 

1 

2 

2 

Substantive  (program): 

Loan  examiners 

Fishery  specialist 

3 

3 

1 
1 

3 

2 
2 

s 

t 
s 

Clerical 

Tntjil  substantive 

3 

5 

7 

9 

Total,  estimated  man-years  of  civilian  em- 

3 

6 

9 

U 

Estimated  additional  expenditures: 

Personal  service 

All  other  * 

"$i,*6o6.'6oo" 

$30,000 
1,600,000 

$5.S.000 
1,632,000 

$80,000 
1.632.000 

$100,000 
1,632,000 

Total,  estimated  additional  expenditures 

1,600,000 

1,630,000 

1,687,000 

1,712.000 

1.732,000 

i  Current  year  refers  tx)  fiscal  year  1966  as  biU  would  take  effect  July  1. 1965.  if  passed. 
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WITHDRAWAL.    RESERVATION.    OR 
RESTRICTION  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  amend  the  act  of  February  28, 
1858.  relating  to  withdrawal,  reservation 
or  restriction  of  public  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  act  of  February 
28,  1958— Public  Law  85-337;  72  Stat. 
27 — provides  that  public  land  areas  ex- 
ceeding 5.000  acres  may  not  be  with- 
drawn, reserved  or  restricted  for  defense 
purposes  except  by  act  of  Congress.  The 
proposed  legislation  would  substitute  a 
new  procedure  for  restriction  of  those 
areas  within  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf. 

So  that  all  interested  persons  may  be 
informed  of  this  proposal  to  amend  the 
military  withdrawal  act,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
and  the  accompanying  letter  from  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wlU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  and  let- 
ter vrill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  999)  to  amend  the  act  of 
February  28,  1958,  relating  to  the  with- 
drawal, reservation,  or  restriction  of 
public  lands,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Jackson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoiLse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  February  28.  1958  (Public 
Law  85-337.  72  Stat.  27).  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  No  public  land,  water,  or 
land  and  water  area  shall,  except  by  Act  of 
Congress,  hereafter  be  (1)  withdrawn  from 
settlement,  location,  sale,  or  entry  for  the 
use  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  de- 
fense purposes:  or  (2)  reserved  for  such  use. 
If  such  withdrawal  or  reservation  would  re- 
sult In  the  withdrawal,  reservation  or  restric- 
tion of  more  than  five  thousand  acres  In  the 
aggregate  for  any  one  defense  project  or 
facility  of  the  Department  of  Defense  since 
February  28.  1958.  or  since  the  last  previous 
Act  of  Congress  which  withdrew  or  reserved 
public  land,  water,  or  land  and  water  area 
for  that  project  or  facility,  whichever  is  later. 

"(b)  No  area  shall  be  restricted  for  de- 
fense purposes  from  the  operation  of  the 
mineral  leasing  provisions  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  (Public  Law  83-212, 
67  Stat.  462 )  if  such  restriction  would  result 
in  the  withdrawal,  reservation,  or  restriction 
of  a  greater  acreage  than  that  described  in 
section  2(a)  unless  the  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  shall  have  been 
notified  In  advance  of  such  restrictions  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  No  area  ex- 
ceeding the  acreage  described  in  section 
2(a)  shall  be  restricted  for  purposes  of 
bombing,  missile  launching,  weapons  train- 
ing, weapons  research  or  other  activities 
which  may  make  the  areas  unsafe  for  non- 
military  use  except  by  Act  of  Congress." 


The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson 
is  as  follows : 

General  Counsel  of  the 

Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  4, 1965. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hayden:  There  Is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  legislation  to  amend 
the  act  of  February  28,  1958,  relating  to  the 
withdrawal,  reservation,  or  restriction  of 
public  lands,  and  for  other  purposes.  This 
proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense legislative  program  for  the  89th  Con- 
gress, and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  ad- 
vised that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration's  program,  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  its  submission  to  the  Congi-ess. 

purpose  of  the  legislation 
The  proposed  legislation  would  amend  the 
act  of  February  28.  1958  (Public  Law  85-337, 
72  Stat.  27),  which  now  provides  that  public 
land  areas  exceeding  5.000  acres  may  not  be 
withdrawn,  reserved,  or  restricted  for  defense 
purposes  except  by  act  of  Congress,  so  as  to 
substitute  a  new  procedure  for  the  restric- 
tion of  areas  within  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf. 

Since  1958,  when  Public  Law  337  was  en- 
acted, the  military  importance  and  the  mili- 
tary uses  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  have 
vastly  Increased.  Accordingly,  although  in 
1958  the  Department  of  Defense  did  not  ob- 
ject to  having  restrictions  of  shelf  areas 
subject  to  the  same  requirement  for  enabling 
legislation  that  was  being  made  applicable 
to  the  fast  lands  of  the  United  States,  subse- 
quent developments  have  indicated  that  in 
many  cases  where  shelf  areas  are  required 
for  military  purposes,  compliance  with  the 
present  statutory  requirement,  and  the  time- 
consuming  procedures  it  entails,  could 
seriously  impair  defense  capabilities.  For 
this  reason,  the  Department  of  E>efense  has 
proposed  the  legislation  enclosed  herewith, 
which  would,  with  respect  to  the  most 
urgently  needed  shelf  areas,  replace  the  ex- 
isting requirement  for  an  act  of  Congress 
with  a  procedure  under  which  the  Commit- 
tees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  would  be 
notified  in  advance  of  any  proposed  restric- 
tion. The  present  requirement  regarding 
shelf  areas  would  have  been  similarly  re- 
laxed under  section  102(4)  (D)  of  H.R.  776, 
87th  Congress  (Committee  print  No.  23,  dated 
August  10,  1962) .  a  provision  which  took  full 
cognizance  of  the  different  situation  pre- 
vailing on  the  shelf,  but  the  amendment 
failed  of  enactment.  The  present  proposal 
Is,  in  fact,  more  restrictive  than  the  one  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  776,  since  it  would  continue 
to  make  applicable  the  requirement  for  en- 
abling legislation  to  shelf  areas  which  are 
to  be  used  for  bombing,  missile  launching, 
or  other  activities  which  might  make  the 
areas  unsafe  for  nonmilltary  use. 

COST  and  bxtdget  data 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation  will 
not  Increase  the  budgetary  requirements  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 
Sincerely, 

L.  Niederlehner, 
Acting  General  Counsel. 


TRANSFER   OF   TITLE   OF   CERTAIN 
MOVABLE  PROPERTY 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  I  am  introducing  at  the  request  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  amend 


the  Movable  Property  Act  so  as  to  permit 
transfer  of  title  to  municipalities  and 
other  agencies  which  assume  operation 
and  maintenance  and  responsibility  for 
certain  water  projects. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Department's  letter  transmitting 
the  draft  of  the  proposed  legislation,  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  the  bill,  appear 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wili 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1000)  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  29,  1954,  as  amended,  to  permit 
transfer  of  title  to  movable  property  to 
agencies  which  assume  operation  and 
maintenance  responsibility  for  project 
works  serving  municipal  and  industrial 
functions,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1  of  the  Act  of  July  29,  1954  (68  Stat.  580), 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  August  2,  1956  (70 
Stat.  940),  is  further  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Section  1.  That  whenever  an  Irrigation 
district,  municipality,  or  water  users'  organi- 
zation assumes  operation  and  maintenance  of 
works  constructed  to  furnish  or  distribute  a 
water  supply  pursuant  to  a  contract  entered 
into  with  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act  of 
June  17.  1902,  32  Stat.  388,  and  Acts  amenda- 
tory thereof  or  supplementary  thereto)  (43 
U.S.C.  371  note) ,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  transfer  to  said  district,  municipality,  or 
organization  title  to  movable  property  which 
has  been  purchased  with  funds  advanced  by 
the  district,  municipality,  or  organization  or 
which,  in  the  case  of  property  purchased 
with  appropriated  funds,  is  necessary  to  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  such  works 
and  the  value  of  which  is  to  be  repaid  under 
a  contract  with  the  district,  municipality,  or 
organization.  In  order  to  encourage  the  as- 
sumption by  irrigation  districts,  municipali- 
ties, and  water  users'  organizations  of  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  works  con- 
structed to  furnish  or  distribute  a  water  sup- 
ply, the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  use  ap- 
propriated funds  available  for  the  project  in- 
volved to  acquire  movable  property  for  trans- 
fer under  the  terms  and  conditions  herein- 
before provided,  at  the  time  operation  and 
maintenance  Is  assumed." 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson  is 
as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  20, 1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  ^ 

President  of  the  Senate,  f 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  your 
consideration  is  a  draft  of  bill  to  amend  the 
act  of  July  29,  1954,  as  amended,  to  permit 
transfer  of  title  to  movable  property  to  agen- 
cies which  assume  operation  and  mainte- 
nance responsibility  for  project  works  serv- 
ing municipal  and  industrial  functions. 

We  request  that  this  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee,  and  we  recom- 
mend that  it  be  enacted. 

The  title  to  Movable  Property  Act  (act  of 
July  29.  1954  (68  Stat.  580) ),  as  amended  by 
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the  act  of  August  2,  1956  (70  Stat.  940) .  pro- 
vides that  the  secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
transfer   title   to   movable   property    to   an 
irrieation  district  or  water  users'  organiza- 
tion when  such  district  or  organization  as- 
sumes operation  and  maintenance  of  Irriga- 
tion works  pursuant  to  a  contract  entered 
into  with  the  United  States  In  accordance 
with  the  Federal  reclamation  laws.    The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  transfer  title  to  mov- 
able property  which  has  been  purchased  with 
funds  advanced  by  the  district  or  water  users' 
organization  as  well  as  property  purchased 
with  appropriated  funds,  the  value  of  which 
is  to  be  repaid  under  a  contract  with  the  dis- 
trict or  organization.    The  act  also  includes 
authorization  for  the  Secretary  to  iise  appro- 
priated funds  available  for  the  project  in- 
volved to  acquire  movable  property  for  trans- 
fer to  the  district  or  organization  at  the  time 
it  assumes  the  operation  and  maintenance 
responsibility. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  authorize 
the  secretary  of  the  Interior  to  transfer  title 
to  movable  property  to  municipalities  which 
assume  operation  and  maintenance  respon- 
sibilities for  project  works  serving  municipal 
and  industrial  functions  under  the  same 
conditions  and  on  the  same  terms  as  title 
may  be  transferred  to  an  irrigation  district 
or  water  users'  organization  which  assumes 
operation  and  maintenance  responsibilities 
for  project  works  serving  an  Irrigation  func- 
tion. ,    .  ^ 

It  is  important  to  successful  administra- 
tion  of   the    Federal    reclamation    program 
that  all  aspects  of  reclamation  law  be  ac- 
commodated to  the  changing  aspect  of  the 
reclamation  program  itself.     With  the  shift 
In  reclamation   activity  from  concentration 
on    development    exclusively    for    Irrigation 
purposes  to  modern  multipurpose  projects  In 
which  municipal  and  indur-trial  water  sup- 
ply, hydroelectric   power,   fish   and   wildlife 
conservation   and  development,  and  recrea- 
tion purposes  are  served  along  with  irriga- 
tion, has  come  the  need  to  review  and,  If  ap- 
propriate, revise  elements  of  reclamation  law 
that  are  not  completely  in  tune  with  the 
times.     One   such   element   is   the   title   to 
Movable  Property  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 
This    act    is    designed    to    encourage    water 
users'  organizations  and  Irrigation  districts 
to  assume   operation    and    maintenance    of 
works  constructed   to  furnish  or  distribute 
a  water  supply,  to  facilitate  the  efficient  dis- 
charge of  that  Important  responsibility  once 
assumed.    This  is  accomplished  through  au- 
thorization extended  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  transfer  title  to  movable  property 
which  is  necessary  or  useful  in  the  operation 
and    maintenance    function    to    the    agency 
that  takes  It  over.     The  act  has  served  Its 
purpose  well,  and  the  Department  Is  grati- 
fied with  the  responsibility  demonstrated  by 
many  water  users'  organizations  in  under- 
taking  the   operation   and   maintenance   of 
project  works  serving  them. 

The  title  to  Movable  Property  Act  Is,  how- 
ever, limited  in  application  to  irrigation  dis- 
tricts and  water  users'  organizations.  A 
review  of  recently  authorized  reclamation 
projects  demonstrates  that  supply  of  water  to 
municipalities  for  municipal  and  Industrial 
use  has  become  a  significant  purpose  of 
reclamation  projects.  The  reasons  for  trans- 
ferring operation  and  maintenance  respon- 
sibility of  irrigation  works  to  Irrigation  dis- 
tricts exist  to  an  equal  degree  In  support  of 
a  policy  of  encouraging  and  facilitating  the 
transfer  of  operation  and  maintenance  of 
works  serving  municipal  and  industrial  wa- 
ter to  the  municipalities  that  they  serve. 

The  proposed  bill  to  amend  the  title  to 
Movable  Property  Act  that  Is  submitted  here- 
with would  accomplish  that  objective 
by  placing  municipalities  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  Irrigation  districts  and  water  users' 


organizations  Insofar  as  authority  Is  reposed 
In  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  transfer 
title  to  movable  property  to  them  In  con- 
nection with  the  assumption  of  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  works  constructed 
to  furnish  or  distribute  a  water  supply. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the  same 
conditions  would  apply  to  the  transfer  of  ti- 
tle to  movable  property  to  municipalities  as 
currently  apply  to  Irrigation  districts  and 
water  users'  organizations.  I.e.,  the  property 
must  be  purchased  with  advanced  funds  or, 
In  the  case  of  property  purchased  with  ap- 
propriated funds.  It  must  be  necessary  to  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  project  works, 
and  the  value  thereof  must  be  repaid  un- 
der a  contract. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  enactment  of 
the  proposed  amendment  will  result  In  any 
additional  expense  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. J  ...^     4. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  draft  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Kenneth  Holum, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


AMENDMENT    OF    FEDERAL    PROP- 
ERTY      AND        ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES  ACT  OF  1949 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  so  as  to  make  title  HI  thereof  di- 
rectly applicable  to  procurement  of  prop- 
erty and  nonpersonal  services  by  execu- 
tive agencies,  and  for  other  purposes.    It 
is  being  introduced  at  the  request  of  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  General  Services 
as  a  part  of  the  legislative  program  of  the 
General    Services    Administration    for 

1965. 

According  to  the  Acting  Administrator, 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  make 
the  modern  code  of  procurement  proce- 
dures contained  in  title  HI  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  directly  applicable  by 
statute  to  executive  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment not  now  so  covered. 

The  bill   also  proposes  certain  less 
significant    improvements    in    procure- 
ment.   It  would  exclude  the  procurement 
of  personal  services  from  the  operation 
of  title  ni,  which  is  essentially  a  prop- 
erty management  code  of  procedures.    It 
would  make  certain  limitations  of  section 
304  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949 — concern- 
ing  fees    of   cost-type   contracts,   con- 
tingent fees,  examination  of  records,  et 
cetera— applicable    to    contracts    nego- 
tiated by  executive  agencies  under  any 
law,  not  only  those  under  title  m. 

An  identical  bill  (S.  1232)  was  intro- 
duced in  the  88th  Congress,  which  was 
reported  and  passed  by  the  Senate  but 
failed  to  be  acted  upon  in  the  House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
from  the  Acting  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  dated  January  15,  1965, 
which  sets  forth  additional  Justification 
and  background  on  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1004)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949.  to  make  title  III  there- 
of directly  applicable  to  procurement  of 
property  and  nonpersonal  services  by  ex- 
ecutive agencies,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  McClellan,  by  re- 
quest, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  McClel- 
lan is  as  follows : 

General  Services  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C,  January  15, 1965.   . 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  enclosed  for 
consideration  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  so  as  to  make 
title  III  thereof  directly  applicable  to  pro- 
curement of  property  and  nonpersonal  serv- 
ices by  executive  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Section  201  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  includes 
the  provision  that  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  shall  prescribe  for  executive 
agencies  policies  and  methods  of  procurement 
and  supply  of  personal  property  and  non- 
personal  services.  Section  205(c)  of  that  act 
provides  that  he  shall  prescribe  regulations 
he  deems  necessary  to  efi^ectuate  his  func- 
tions under  the  act,  and  that  the  head  of  each 
executive  agency  shall  Issue  orders  and  di- 
rectives necessary  to  carry  out  such  regula- 
tions. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  legislative  pro- 
posal is  to  make  the  procurement  procedures 
specified  in  title  III  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  di- 
rectly applicable  to  executive  agencies.  Pres- 
ently the  use  of  all  title  III  procedures  Is 
permissive  with  most  executive  agencies 
under  a  general  delegation  of  authority  to 
such  agencies  made  by  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  on  March  26,  1962  (27  F.R. 
3017). 

Procedures  corresponding  to  those  of  title 
III  already  apply  to  procurement  by  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Coast  Guard,  and  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
(10  U.S.C.  2303(a)).  Accordingly,  section  1 
of  the  draft  bill  recognizes  this  existing  au- 
thority as  well  as  other  authority  of  agencies 
to  procure  without  regard  to  all  or  part  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  provided,  for  ex- 
ample, in  section  602(d)  of  that  act. 

Title  ni  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  represents  a  mod- 
ernized code  of  procedures  for  procurement 
by  the   Government  of  property  and  non- 
personal  services.    It  concerns  such  matters 
as  advertising,  negotiation,  small  business, 
antitrust  laws,  covenant  against  contingent 
fees,  cost-plus  and  Incentive-type  contract- 
ing, examination  of  contractors'  books  and 
records,  and  advance  payments.    Chapter  137 
of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code   (de- 
rived from  the  Armed  Services  Procurement 
Act  of  1947)    provides  a  similar  version  of 
this  code  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  NASA, 
For  agencies  which  do  not  use  title  III  pro- 
cedures pursuant  to  the  delegation  of  au- 
thority made  by  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  or  which  do  not  come  within 
chapter  137  of  title  10  of  the  code,  the  only 
general     legislative    procurement-procedure 
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directive  Is  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (41  U.S.C.  5).  Section  3709  merely  re- 
quires formal  advertising  for  procurement  for 
the  Government,  except  in  certain  specifled 
cases.  It  is  narrow  and  limited  In  applica- 
tion, and  silent  as  to  other  important  facets 
of  procurement  procedure,  such  as  those  pro- 
vided in  title  UI  and  chapter  137. 

Section  302(a)  of  title  UI,  as  originally 
enacted  in  1949,  contained  a  rather  circum- 
scribed authorization  to  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  to  make  delegations  of 
title  III  authority  to  other  executive  agencies. 
This  authorization  was  subject  to  a  narrow 
construction,  and  under  it  but  few  delega- 
tions were  made,  which  were,  for  the  most 
part,  of  limited  nature.  However,  Public 
Law  85-800,  approved  August  28,  1958, 
amended  section  302(a)  by  liberalizing  the 
authority  of  the  Administrator  to  permit  the 
use  of  title  III  by  executive  agencies,  in 
order  to  promote  uniformity  and  simplifica- 
tion in  their  procurement  procedures.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Administrator  on  March  10, 
1959  (F.R.  Mar.  17,  1959,  24  P.R.  1921;  re- 
issued Mar.  26,  1962,  27  F.R.  3017.  Mar. 
30,  1962),  issued  a  delegation  of  authority  to 
executive  agencies  to  use  title  III.  This  dele- 
gation of  authority  does  not  require  execu- 
tive agencies  to  use  the  procurement  pro- 
cedures under  title  III  but  leaves  this  use 
permissive.  On  the  same  date  he  estab- 
lished the  Federal  Procurement  Regulations 
System  (24  F.R.  1933).  which  is  now  codi- 
fied in  subtitle  A  of  title  41  of  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations. 

A  section-by-section  analysis  of  the  draft 
bill  is  attached  hereto.  For  the  reasons  enu- 
merated in  this  letter  and  in  the  attach- 
ment. GSA  reconuneuds  early  enactment  of 
the  proposed  bill.  Enactment  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  would  not  affect  the  budget- 
ary requirements  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  or  of  any  other  agency. 

The  Bureau  of  tlie  Budget  has  advised  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Admi^iistration's 
program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  legislative  proposal  to  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lawson  B.  Knott.  Jr., 

Acting  Administrator, 


Attachment 

The  first  section  of  the  enclosed  bill  ex- 
tends title  III  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat. 
377.  393;  41  U.S.C.  251ff)  directly  to  all  ex- 
ecutive agencies,  except  the  agencies  and  ac- 
tivities specified  In  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  2303(a).  and  is,  therefore,  the 
logical  extension  of  this  law  to  complement 
what  has  already  been  achieved  in  system- 
atizing Government  procurement.  It  would 
thus  provide  a  common  legislative  founda- 
tion for  uniform  procurement  practices  by 
agencies  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator.  Until  such  controlling  reg- 
ulations are  issued  by  the  Administrator  on 
any  giyen  aspect,  agencies  would  apply  the 
statutory  powers  in  accordance  with  their 
own  proper  interpretation. 

In  addition,  the  section  makes  clear  that 
the  limited  exemptions  specified  in  section 
602(d)  of  the  1949  act,  or  in  any  other  law, 
are  not  eliminated  by  this  section,  but  pro- 
vides that  Revised  Statutes  sections  3709  and 
3710.  as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  5  and  8),  shall 
remain  applicable  to  such  exempt  procure- 
ments in  the  absence  of  authority  to  procure 
without  advertising  or  without  regard  to  said 
section  3709.  Thus,  an  agency  which  prop- 
erly exempts  Itself  from  all  or  any  part  of 
the  act  will  not  thereby  obtain  the  right  to 
negotiate  contracts  as  distinguished  from 
having  to  formally  advertise  although  it  may 
do  so  to  the  extent  that  it  has  negotiating 
authority  under  other  law. 

Section  2(a)  of  the  draft  bill  deletes  from 
paragraph  (4)  of  section  302(c)  of  the  act 
the    reference    to    "personal"    services    and 


would  limit  the  negotiation  authorization  of 
the  paragraph  to  the  procurement  of  "non- 
personal"  services.  As  more  fully  explained 
in  connection  with  section  6  of  the  draft 
bill,  this  amendment  would  bring  the  para- 
graph In  line  with  the  policy  of  Congress  in 
assigning  property  management  responsibili- 
ties to  the  Administrator  of  General  Services. 
Section  2(b)  of  the  bill  would  add  "sec- 
tion 304  shall  apply  to  such  purchases  and 
contracts"  to  paragraph  (15)  of  section 
302(c).  The  effect  of  this  addition  would 
be  to  make  the  restrictions  of  section  304, 
which  are  applicable  to  contracts  negotiated 
under  paragraphs  (1)-(14)  of  section  302(c) 
similarly  applicable  to  contracts  negotiated 
under  paragraph  (15).  The  restrictions  in 
section  304  pertain  to  limitations  on  the 
use  of  cost-type  contracts.  Inclusion  of  a 
covenant  against  contingent  fees,  inclusion 
of  an  examination  of  records  clause,  etc. 
The  amendment,  therefore,  would  provide 
uniformity  in  the  requirements  applicable 
to  negotiated  contracts. 

Section  3  of  the  draft  bill  would  interpo- 
late in  section  307(a)  of  the  act  a  reference 
to  section  205(d)  of  the  act.  This  is  a  tech- 
nical amendment  applying  only  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services.  It  Is  in- 
tended to  make  clear  that  his  authority  to 
delegate  under  title  III  does  not  include' the 
authorization  to  delegate  authority  to  issue 
policy  regulations  applicable  to  executive 
agencies.  Accordingly,  the  "Implementing 
regulations"  of  section  302(a)  mentioned  In 
section  1  of  the  draft  bill,  for  example,  can 
be  issued  only  by  the  Administrator. 

By  section  4  of  the  bill,  which  Is  purely 
technical,  the  second  sentence  of  section 
307(b)  of  the  act  would  be  deleted.  Pres- 
ently, this  sentence  provides  that  the  power 
of  the  Administrator  to  make  the  delega- 
tions and  determinations  specifled  in  sec- 
tion 302(a)  shall  be  delegable  only  to  the 
Deputy  Administrator  or  to  the  chief  offi- 
cial of  any  principal  organizational  unit  of 
the  General  Services  Administration.  Dele- 
tion of  this  provision  is  appropriate  because 
the  proposed  amendment  of  section  302(a), 
contained  in  section  1  of  the  draft  bill,  elim- 
inates the  reference  to  delegation  now  con- 
tained in  the  text  of  section  302(a). 

Section  5  of  the  bill,  amending  section  310 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  is  likewise  technical. 
It  is  ancillary  to  section  1  of  the  draft  bill 
amending  section  302(a) . 

The  proposed  amendment  of  section  310 
provides  that  neither  sections  3709  and  3710 
nor  section  3735  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall 
apply  to  the  procurement  of  property  or 
nonpersonal  services  made  by  any  executive 
agency  pursuant  to  title  in  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act.  Revised  Statutes  sections  3709  and 
3710  are  the  General  Statutes  (dating  from 
1861  and  1868.  respectively)  requiring  formal 
advertising  for  procurement  of  supplies  and 
services  for  the  Government,  except  in  speci- 
fied cases.  Revised  Statutes  section  3735, 
dating  from  1868,  prohibits  executive  de- 
partments from  making  contracts  for  sta- 
tionery or  other  supplies  for  a  longer  term 
than  1  year.  Sections  3709  and  3735  are 
already,  under  the  present  text  of  section 
310(a) ,  made  Inapplicable  to  procurement  by 
GSA  and,  within  the  scope  of  authority  dele- 
gated by  the  Administrator,  to  any  other 
executive  agency.  Similar  provisions  apply 
to  the  armed  services,  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
NASA  (10  use  2314).  The  broadened  ap- 
plication of  title  III,  In  particular,  section 
303.  to  executive  agencies  makes  continued 
applicability  of  section  3710  superfluous. 

The  amendment  would  delete  reference 
to  two  other  statutory  provisions  now  stated 
by  section  310(a)  to  be  inapplicable  to  pro- 
curement under  title  ni;  namely,  sections 
65  Stat.  705.  October  31.  1951).  Under  the 
Stat.  1109.  as  amended  (41  USC  6  and  6a). 


which  set  forth  certain  exemptions  from 
Revised  Statutes  section  3709.  Said  section 
1  has  been  repealed  (sec.  1  (98)-(io5) 
65  Stat.  705,  Oct.  31,  1951).  Under  the 
terms  of  the  amendments  proposed  by  the 
bill,  reference  to  section  2  Is  no  longer  neces- 
sary. 

By  virtue  of  section  310  as  proposed  for 
amendment  in  this  bill,  exemptions  from  the 
requirements  of  revised  statutes,  section 
3709  (and  3710).  heretofore  given  to  agen- 
cies which  are  not  exempt  from  the  provl- 
sions  of  title  III.  whether  or  not  these  statu- 
tory authorizations  expressly  refer  to  section 
3709  (and  3710) ,  are  preserved  by  constituting 
these  as  exceptions  from  the  advertising  re- 
qulrments  of  sections  302(c)  (and  303)  of  the 
act  pursuant  to  section  302(c)  (15).  as  pro- 
posed for  amendment  in  section  2(b)  of  this 
bill. 

Under  this  amendment,  however,  contracts 
negotiated  under  such  exemptions  are  sub- 
ject to  the  restrictions  of  section  304  of  the 
act,  made  applicable  by  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  section  302(c)  (15)  unless  exemption 
from  section  304  is  available  and  asserted 
pursuant  to  section  602(d)  of  this  act  or 
other  law.  The  application  of  section  304, 
however,  is  considered  primarily  technical 
since  agencies  have  generally  observed  most 
of  the  limitations  contained  therein  either 
as  a  matter  of  policy  or  under  GSA  or  agency 
regulations. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  amend  title  III 
by  Inserting  nonpersonal  before  services 
throughout  the  title.  Section  1  of  the  bill 
already  purposes  such  a  change  in  section 
302(a)  of  the  act,  section  2(a)  in  section 
302(c)  (4) ,  and  section  6  in  section  310.  The 
effect  of  these  changes  would  be  to  conform 
the  authority  of  the  Administrator  to  the 
policy  stated  by  Congress  in  section  2  of  the 
act  (to  provide  a  system  for  the  procurement 
and  supply  of  personal  property  and  non- 
personal  services)  and  to  the  responsibility 
vested  in  the  Administrator  by  section  201(a) 
of  the  act  (to  prescribe  policies  and  methods 
of  procurement  and  supply  of  personal  prop- 
erty and  nonpersonal  services) . 

With  respect  to  services,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  efficiency  and  economy  sought  to  be  ac- 
complished through  the  regulatory  activity 
of  the  Administrator  can  better  be  found  In 
the  field  of  nonpersonal  services,  more  akin 
to  property  management,  than  in  the  field  of 
personal  services  procurement.  In  connec- 
tion with  section  2(a)  of  the  bill,  it  should 
be  noted  that  section  3709  of  the  revised 
statutes  (item  4)  will  be  available  to  execu- 
tive agencies  for  procuring  personal  services 
by  negotiated  methods.  The  first  sentence 
of  section  304(b)  of  the  act  is  explicitly  not 
affected  by  section  7  of  the  bill  in  order  to 
preserve  for  personal  services  contracts  the 
6-percent  maximum  fee  limitation  applicable 
to  contracts  for  architectural  and  engineer- 
ing services. 

Section  7  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend 
section  602(d)  of  the  act  to  Include  refer- 
ences to  the  Postmaster  General's  present 
authority  with  respect  to  the  leasing  and 
acquisition  of  real  property  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior's  authority  with  respect  to 
procurement  for  program  operations  under 
the  Bonneville  power  project.  The  bill  thus 
recognizes  and  confirms  the  special  and  ex- 
ceptional procurement  authority  over  these 
matters  which  has  hitherto  been  conferred 
by  law  (16  U.S.C.  832(a)  (f);  39  U.S.C.  2102. 
2103(a)(2),  2114).  It  is  understood  that 
administrative  and  housekeeping  items  are 
excluded  from  the  term  program  operations 
and  that,  to  the  extent  that  these  procure- 
ment programs  would  not  be  impaired  by 
compliance  with  the  Administrator's  regula- 
tions, such  regulations  will  be  observed,  as 
heretofore  contemplated  by  the  Congress  and 
the  President  (H.  Rept.  670,  81st  Cong., 
1st  Sess.,  28:  Presidential  directive  of  July 
1,  1949,  14  F.R.  3699). 


PUBLICATION  OP  CERTAIN  PATENT 
APPLICATIONS 
Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce,  by  request,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  publi- 
cation of  certain  patent  applications.  A 
major  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  relieve  the 
Patent  Office  of  some  of  the  burden  in- 
volved in  the  examination  of  patent  ap- 
plications. The  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation would  result  in  more  efficient  use 
of  Government  personnel  and  contribute 
to  a  modest  reduction  in  the  sizable 
backlog  of  pending  patent  applications. 
This  bill  would  also  facilitate  the  more 
rapid  dissemination  of  scientific  infor- 
mation and  provide  a  less-expensive  and 
quicker  alternative  form  of  protection  for 
those  who  currently  secure  patents 
mainly  for  defensive  purposes. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  88th 
Congress,  I  introduced  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar bill  on  this  same  subject  which  was 
drafted  by  a  Committee  of  the  American 
Patent  Law  Association.  The  bill  which 
I  am  introducing  today  incorporates  sev- 
eral suggestions  which  were  made  to  im- 
prove this  measure.  While  I  believe  that 
there  is  merit  in  the  approach  reflected 
in  this  bill,  I  am  not  committed  to  any 
particular  procedure  concerning  the  pub- 
lication of  patent  applications.  I  intro- 
duce this  bill  to  provide  a  basis  for 
further  discussion  and  I,  accordingly,  in- 
vite interested  individuals  and  groups  to 
communicate  their  viev.-s  to  me. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  iS.  1005)  to  establish  a  pro- 
cedure for  the  publication  of  patent  ap- 
plications, introduced  by  Mr.  McClellan, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  JU- 
RISDICTION OVER  CERTAIN  LAND 


The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  McClkl- 
LAN  is  as  follows: 


REVISION  OF  THE  COPYRIGHT  LAW 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pat- 
ents, Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  introduce, 
by  request  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  a  general  revision  of 
the  copyright  law.  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code.  This  bill  has  been  drafted 
by  the  Copyright  Office  of  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  88th 
Congress,  I  introduced  a  predecessor  bill, 
S.  3008.  The  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  reflects  some  modifications  of  the 
earlier  draft. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Patents.  Trademarks  and  Copyrights  to 
conduct  hearings  on  this  legislation  in 
due  course.  Interested  parties  are  re- 
quested to  submit  comments  to  the  sub- 
committee, room  349-A,  Old  Senate  Of- 
fice Building. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1006)  for  the  general  re- 
vision of  the  copyright  law.  title  17  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  McClel- 
LAN,  by  request,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
legislative  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the 
United  States  over  land  in  the  several 
States  used  for  Federal  purposes,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  permit 
Federal  agencies  to  restore  to  the  States 
certain  jurisdictional  authority  now 
vested  in  the  United  States  which  may  be 
better  administered  by  the  States,  and  to 
establish  as  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  with  respect  to  future  land  acquisi- 
tions, the  Federal  Government  shall  re- 
ceive only  that  measure  of  legislative 
jurisdiction  which  is  necessary  to  the 
proper  performance  of  its  functions. 

With  the  exception  of  a  minor  tech- 
nical amendment,  this  bill  is  virtually 
identical    to    proposed    legislation    de- 
veloped by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,   in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  origi- 
nally introduced  in  the  84th  Congress 
to  implement  the  recommendations  of 
the    Interdepartmental    Committee    for 
the  Study  of  Jurisdiction  Over  Federal 
Areas  Within  the  States.   Throughout  its 
development,  it  has  been  carefully  co- 
ordinated with  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments,  the   Governors'   Conference, 
the  National  Association  of   Attorneys 
General,  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  individual 
Governors  and  State  attorneys  general, 
and  other  Federal  agencies  having  an 
interest  in  it.    All  of  these  groups,  agen- 
cies, and  individuals  have  supported  its 
objectives  and  urged  its  enactment. 

Identical  measures  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  in  several  Congresses, 
and  hearings  on  an  identical  bill  were 
held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  of  that  committee 
in  the  88th  Congress,  during  which  all  of 
the  basic  issues  involved  were  thoroughly 
examined. 

Virtually  identical  measures  have  had 
the  support  of  the  Eisenhower  and  Ken- 
nedy administrations,  and  the  present 
administration,  through  its  Acting  At- 
torney General  has  urged  its  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  Acting  At- 
torney General,  addressed  to  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  setting 
forth  the  background  and  justification 
for  this  legislation,  be  incorporated  m 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1007)  to  provide  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  legislative  jurisdiction 
exercised  by  the  United  States  over  land 
In  the  several  States  used  for  Federal 
purposes,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) .  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  (Government  Operations. 


Office  of  the  Attobnet  General. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  19.  1965. 
The  Vice  President. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  PREsmENT:  I  transmit  here- 
with for  your  consideration  and  appropriate 
reference  a  legislative  proposal  "To  provide 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  legislative  Jurifl- 
dictlon  exercised  by  the  United  States  over 
land  in  the  several  States  used  for  Federal 
piirposes,  and  for  other  purposes." 

At  the  present  time,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  exclusive  legislative  jurisdiction 
over  about  one  million  people  who  reside  on 
more  than  5,000  individual  areas  of  land  lo- 
cated throughout  the  United  States.  This 
means  that  for  these  people  the  govern- 
mental functions  and  authority  which  \inder 
our  Federal-State  system  normally  are  lodged 
in  the  States  are  lodged  with  the  Federal 
Government.  For  most  purposes  each  such 
area  is  not  considered  a  part  of  the  State 
in  which  It  is  located,  and  the  persons  re- 
siding on  it  are  not  considered  residents  of 
the  State.  Although  subject  to  State  taxa- 
tion, the  residents  of  these  areas  are  often 
denied  the  use  of  public  schools.  State  and 
local  police  and  fire  protection,  access  to  State 
and  local  courts  in  matters  involving  mar- 
riage, divorce,  adoption,  and  descent  and  dis- 
tribution of  decedents'  property,  and  other 
rights  and  services  normally  available  to 
State  residents. 

This  legislation  will  authorize  the  heads 
of  Federal  agencies  having  Jurisdiction,  cus- 
tody or  control  of  such  land  areas  to  relin- 
quish to  the  States,  with  their  consent,  any 
measure  of  legislative  Jurisdiction  as  in  their 
judgment  may  be  desirable  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  residents  and  consistent  with  the 
proper  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  measure  also  de- 
clares it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  with  respect  to  future  land  acquisitions 
the  Federal  Government  shall  receive  only 
that  measure  of  legislative  Jurisdiction  which 
is  necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of 
its  functions. 

Proposals  similar  to  this  have  been  Intro- 
duced in  the  past  several  Congresses  with 
the  support  of  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments, the  Governors'  Conference,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Attorneys  General,  many 
individual  State  Governors  and  attorneys 
general  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  all  interested  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  other  knowledgeable 
groups  and  individuals.  In  the  B8th  Con- 
gress, S.  815  was  the  subject  of  extensive 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  U.S.  Senate.  It  Is 
hoped  that  these  hearings  will  serve  to  expe- 
dite action  on  the  legislation  in  the  present 
Congress.  A  companion  bill,  H.R.  4433.  was 
referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  but  received  no  congres- 
sional consideration. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  legislation  will  be  of 
inestimable  benefit  to  the  many  persons  who 
re=;lde  on  land  as  to  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  divest  Itself  of  exclusive  leg- 
islative jurisdiction,  and  will  in  no  way  be 
detrimental  to  any  individual  or  group.  It 
will  also  resolve  vexing  Federal-State  prob- 
lems which  res\ilt  from  the  retention  of  such 
Jurisdiction  by  the  Federal  Government.  For 
these  reasons  I  urge  Its  prompt,  favorable 
consideration. 

The   Bureau   of  the  Budget   has   advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  this  recommendation  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely. 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 

Acting  Attorney  General. 
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TITLE  CLOUD  ON  UNPATENTED  OIL 
SHALE  MINING  CLAIMS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
I  introduced  S.  2S09  which  I  considered 
an  opening  wedge  in  bringing  the  mat- 
ter of  the  numerous  unpatented  oil  shale 
mining  claims  to  the  attention  of  all  who 
may  be  interested.  When  introducing  it 
I  considered  it  merely  a  point  of  depar- 
ture, as  indeed  it  was.  Last  year's  bill 
evoked  many  suggestions  and  much  con- 
jgtructive  comment.  I  am  extremely  grat- 
ified that  without  exception  every  com- 
ment or  criticism  I  have  received  upon 
that  bill  has  been  of  a  very  constructive 
nature. 

Differences  of  opinion  are  bound  to 
arise  in  such  matters,  and  this  legislative 
proposal  is  not  immune  to  such  an  even- 
tuality, but  with  the  past  display  of  good 
will  and  the  spirit  of  cooperation  that 
has  pervaded  this  whole  matter  I  con- 
sider the  chances  of  continued  construc- 
tive cooperation  to  be  excellent. 

Taking  into  account  the  many  sug- 
gested improvements  I  have  received.  I 
have  redrafted  the  bill  in  an  effort  to  in- 
corporate these  improvements  while  re- 
taining the  original  intent  of  the  bill. 
It  is  this  redraft  that  I  introduce  today, 
on  behalf  of  Senators  Dominick,  Ben- 
nett. Simpson,  and  myself. 

Senators  know  that  I  have  long  fa- 
vored the  development  of  an  oil  shale  in- 
dustry in  this  country  not  only  because 
of  the  many  economic  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived, but  also  because  a  viable  oil  shale 
industry  is  now  of  particular  importance 
to  our  defense  posture  in  light  of  the  very 
fluid  status  of  the  political  alinement  of 
the  countries  upon  which  we  depend  for 
most,  of  our  oil  imports.  The  many  re- 
ports summarizing  this  country's  energy 
requiiements  and  domestic  supply  have 
adequately  demonstrated  the  urgent 
necessity  of  developing  new  and  alterna- 
tive sources  of  energy  to  meet  our  ever- 
expanding  needs.  In  my  opinion,  oil 
shale  presents  the  most  apparent  avail- 
able alternate  source.  In  the  national 
interest,  Congress  has  an  affirmative 
duty  to  remove  barriers  and  impediments 
to  an  early  developm.ent  of  a  vigorous 
and  commercial  oil  shale  industry.  That 
is  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  bill  I  in- 
troduce today — to  help  create  that  fa- 
vorable climate  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  an  oil  shale  industry. 

Last  year  I  announced  from  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  the  signing  of  an  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
Colorado  School  of  Mines.  The  Bureau 
of  Mines  facility  at  Anvil  Points,  Colo., 
was  leased  to  the  research  foundation  of 
the  Colorado  School  of  Mines  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  research  in  the 
development  of  an  economically  and 
commercially  feasible  method  of  ex- 
tracting oil  from  oil  shale.  As  Senators 
know,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  had  done  con- 
siderable pioneering  work  in  retorting 
processes,  and  more  particularly  has 
made  some  startling  developm.ents  ij>'  oil 
shale  mining  techniques.  y^ 

Two  pioneering  companies  engaged  the 
Colorado  School  of  Mines  Research 
Foundation  to  conduct  a  defined  re- 
search program  extending  over  3  years 
and  costing  85  million.  These  two  com- 
panies— Socony  Mobil  and  Humble  Oil 


Co. — took  up  the  challenge  to  develop 
the  technical  know-how.  Since  that 
time,  four  other  forward-looking  com- 
panies have  joined  in  this  research  ven- 
ture on  an  equal  footing.  Research  to 
develop  a  commercially  and  economically 
feasible  process  is  now  in  progress.  How- 
ever, the  Department  of  the  Interior,  in 
its  Union  Oil  Co.  decision  last  year,  has 
burdened  the  patentability  of  placer  oil 
shale  claims  with  the  past  or  present 
existence  of  an  economically  or  com- 
mercially feasible  method  of  extracting 
shale  oil  from  oil  shale.  To  permit  the 
continuance  of  such  a  burden  would  not 
only  be  unrealistic,  but  would  also  be 
unreasonable.  Accordingly,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  will  not  deny 
patents  on  that  basis. 

Among  the  many  things  that  yet  need 
to  be  done  to  create  the  favorable  climate 
necessary  for  the  development  of  a  com- 
mercial oil  shale  industry  is  the  removal 
of  the  cloud  to  the  Government's  title  to 
oil  shale  lands.  But  in  accomplishing 
this,  the  Congress  is  obligated  to  act  in 
a  fair  and  equitable  manner,  and  must 
protect  the  rights  of  all  citizens. 

Citizens  similarly  situated  are  entitled  to 
equal  treatment  by  tlieir  Government. 

This  must  be  the  guiding  principle  in 
our  legislative  endeavors. 

The  pmpose  of  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  is  to  correct  what  I 
consider  gross  inequities  resulting  from 
the  confusion  that  developed  with  the 
enactment  of  the  Mineral  Lands  Leasing 
Act  of  1920.  Under  its  terms  oil  shale 
lands  were  removed  from  d'sposition  un- 
der the  mining  laws.  However,  in  section 
37  of  the  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act,  rec- 
ogniticn  of  the  existence  of  oil  shale 
claims  was  made,  and  it  provided  for  the 
continued  application  of  the  mining  laws 
to  such  claims.  Despite  this,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  instituted  actions 
to  cancel  many  of  these  oil  shale  placer 
claims  during  1929  and  1930.  Seme  were 
challenged  by  the  Department  on  a  basis 
of  abandonment,  and  the  rest  were  chal- 
lenged on  a  basis  of  failure  to  perform 
annual  asse.ssment  work.  The  reason 
for  the  distinction  between  the  charges 
affecting  different  claims  was  never  clear, 
if  indeed  there  was  a  reason.  However, 
in  the  1935  Supreme  Court  decision  of 
Ickes  v.  Virginia-Colorado  Development 
Corporation,  295  U.S.  639.  the  Depart- 
ment's theory  that  oil  shale  claims  could 
be  canceled  where  assessment  work  was 
delinquent  and  had  not  been  resumed 
was  struck  down  as  being  "beyond  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  law."  Considerable 
reliance  was  placed  upon  this  decision 
by  both  the  Department  and  the  claim- 
ants imtil  1958.  I  am  informed  that  be- 
tween 1935  and  1958  at  least  124  oil  shale 
placer  claims  which  had  been  previously 
declared  null  and  void  by  the  Secretary 
were  patented.  However,  since  1958  the 
Department  has  rejected  patent  applica- 
tions based  upon  its  1930  holdings  that 
such  claims  were  null  and  void,  and  the 
departmental  decision  last  year  in  the 
Union  Oil  case  has  the  effect  of  over- 
loiling  the  1935  Supreme  Court  decision. 
Senators  know  that  our  concept  of  "sep- 
aration of  powers"  is  abrogated  when- 
ever an  executive  department  ignores  or 
overrules  the  judicial  pronouncements 


of   the    courts    or   the    legislative  pro- 
noimcemcnts  of  Congress. 

I  can  appreciate  the  great  difficulty 
of  the  problem  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  attempting  to  resolve  in  de- 
termining which  of  the  oil  shale-bearing 
lands  of  the  public  domain  are  subject  to 
disposition  under  the  Mineral  Lands 
Leasing  Act  and  which  lands  are  still 
subject  to  the  mining  laws.  The  in- 
terests  of  justice  and  the  discharge  of 
our  affirmative  duty  to  create  a  favor- 
able climate  for  the  development  of  an 
oil  shale  industry  require  legislative  as- 
sistance in  the  resolution  of  the  title 
problems  of  these  unpatented  mining 
claims. 

At  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  many 
interested  parties  submitted  suggested 
leasing  policies.  Gov.  John  Love,  of 
Colorado,  with  the  able  advice  and  as- 
sistance of  his  Oil  Shale  Development 
Advisory  Committee,  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  an  excellent  proposal,  in  my 
opinion.  However,  in  establishing  such 
a  leasing  policy  the  Secretary  must 
necessarily  define  the  lands  to  which  this 
policy  will  be  applicable.  So  long  as 
the  title  to  these  lands  is  unsettled,  such 
definition  will  not  be  possible.  It  is. 
tlierefore,  not  only  in  the  interests  of 
justice  but  also  in  the  interests  of  re- 
sponsible management  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  that  an  effective 
legislative  tool  be  granted  to  the  De- 
partment to  finally  resolve  this  knotty 
title  problem. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  the  bill  is  in- 
troduced. I  believe  that  if  the  bill  be- 
crmts  law  and  is  administered  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  offered  it  will  ma- 
terially pid  in  the  judicious,  equitable, 
and  expeditious  clarification  of  the 
status  of  these  unpatented  mining  claims, 
and  thereby  remove  a  major  impediment 
to  the  early  development  of  an  oil  shale 
industry,  which  is  important  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  this  country  as  well 
as  being  vital  to  our  defense  posture. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  the  bill  for 
appropriate  reference. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  uill 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1009)  to  amend  section  37 
of  the  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  of 
February  25,  1920,  relating  to  disposi- 
tion only  as  provided  in  such  act  of  de- 
posits of  coal,  phosphate,  sodium,  potas- 
sium, oil,  oil  shale,  and  gas  in  lands  val- 
uable for  such  minerals,  except  as  to 
valid  claims  pursuant  to  laws  under 
which  initiated  and  existing  at  the  date 
of  the  passage  of  such  act,  which  claims 
may  be  perfected  under  such  laws,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Allott  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

REPEAL  OF  EQUAL- TIME 
PROVISIONS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  when 
our  great  communications  industry  was 
born,  the  futme  of  radio  and  television 
could  not  have  been  imagined  as  we  now 
find  it.  In  the  last  15  years,  for  instance, 
the  number  of  American  television  homes 
has  increased  from  700,000  to  52  million. 
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Television  today  attracts  more  than  $2 
billion  in  advertising. 

Yet  we  continue  to  treat  this  industry 
and  'ts  older  companion,  radio,  as  a  step- 
child an  ignorant  stepchild  too  foolish 
and  immature  to  make  its  own  decisions 
on  public  interest. 

Since  radio  and  television  operate  on  a 
limited  spectrum  of  airwaves,  we  have 
always  had— and,  indeed,  always  will 
hav-— governmental  control  over  hcens- 
ne "  It  is  the  only  way  of  allocating  with 
any  equity  the  use  of  this  limited  air 
cnace  It  is  the  only  way  our  relation- 
ships with  broadcasting  rights  of  other 
countries  can  be  handled. 

Thus  we  adopted  the  only  real  cri- 
terion for  licensing— public  interest. 
And  we  embodied  our  concepts  of  con- 
tinuing public  interest  in  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934.  Basically,  there  is 
no  quarrel  with  either  the  intent  or  op- 
eration of  this  act  and  the  regulations 

based  upon  It.  _v,</.r. 

There  is,  however,  one  portion  whlcn 
has  bred  more  trouble  and  difficulty  in 
this  generation  than  any  other.  It  is 
section    315— the    so-called    equal-tune 

provision.  ..  j     *v,    i^v. 

That  the  section  does  not  do  the  Job 
for  which  it  was  intended  has  long  been 
recognized  by  the  Congress.  We  have 
amended  that  obnoxious  section  in  an 
attempt  to  partially  free  the  industry 
to  report  legitimate  news  events.  I  am 
proud  of  my  part  in  this  liberalization, 
which  was  but  a  step  in  the  proper  di- 

rection.  ~    x      » 

Likewise,  we  suspended  the  effects  of 
section  315  on  the  Presidential  contest 
of  1960.  a  move  that  led  to  the  Kennedy- 
Nixon  debates.  A  move  for  a  similar 
lifting  of  the  provisions  failed  last  year. 
I  have  stated  before,  and  I  state  again 
now  a  law  that  has  to  be  changed  often 
or  suspended  periodically  is  an  unjust 
and  unworkable  law.  Its  interpretation 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  not  always  been  consistent 
and.  sometimes,  I  fear,  has  been  based 
on  some  loose  interpretation  of  our  in- 
tent in  our  effort  to  insure  fairness. 

The  whole  question  of  fairness  among 
candidates,  between  parties  and  in  re- 
gard to  Issues  is  now  being  settled  hap- 
hazardly by  the  Commission  in  an  at- 
tempt to  administer  an  unworkable  law^ 
I  shall  not  burden  the  Senate  now  with 
chapter  and  verse  of  various  rulings,  but 
shall  now  only  refresh  Senators  with  the 
diverse  opinions  of  equal  time  restric- 
tions that  occurred  in  the  last  campaign 
vis-a-vis  the  President  and  his  role  as 
both  Chief  Executive  and  candidate. 

The  operation  of  section  315,  at  best, 
is  predicated  on  the  mistaken  notion  that 
a  Government  agency  is  better  able  to 
judge  news  and  public  affairs,  is  better 
able  to  judge  and  insure  fairness  than 
anyone  else. 

To  impose  similar  restrictions  on 
journalism  other  than  electronics  jour- 
nalism would  bring  down  the  wrath  of 
public  opinion— and  would,  most  hkely. 
be  struck  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  if 
not  by  an  aroused  public.  Our  Nation 
has  rejected  from  its  earliest  days  gov- 
ernmental control  over  the  press.  It 
properly  should  recognize  now  the  com- 
ing of  age  of  radio  and  television  jour- 
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nalism  as  a  new  kind  of  press  and  should 
free  this  journalism  from  its  shackles. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  very  size 
and  influence  of  radio  and  television  to- 
day require  that  a  careful  eye  be  kept 
on  the  use  of  its  size  and  influence.  This 
is  precisely  the  same  argument  used 
through  the  decades  to  control  the 
printed  word. 

We  have  come  to  recognize  in  America 
that  the  danger  to  freedom  does  not  lie 
in  use  or  misuse  of  the  power  of  the 
press  by  the  press  itself,  but  rather  from 
regulation. 

I  am  introducing  now  a  bill  to  repeal 
section  315  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  because  I  believe  the  section  is 
now  working  contrary  to  its  original  pur- 
pose. .  .„  , 

I  hope  that  full  consideration  will  be 
given  my  bill  and  that,  in  the  process, 
we  shall  be  able  to  evolve  clear  and  con- 
cise intent  of  Congress  that  the  FCC  is 
not  expected  or  ordered  to  pass  judgment 
on  how  public  affairs  are  covered  by 
radio  and  television. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  power  of  the 
Commission  to  review  public  service  and 
interest  when  licensees  seek  renewal  is 
ample  guarantee  that  the  general  inter- 
est and  welfare  will  be  protected  if  this 
power  is  used  judiciously. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1010)  to  repeal  section 
315  of  the  Communications  Act,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hartke,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


imum  use  of  the  skills  of  our  senior  cit- 
izens. ^  ^     ^ 

While  it  is  true  that  the  President  may 
issue  such  proclamations  each  year  here- 
after without  congressional  action  on 
this  proposal,  he  is  entitled  to  the  con- 
gressional support  which  favorable  ac- 
tion on  the  resolution  would  afford  him 
for  his  past  proclamation  of  Senior  Cit- 
izens' Month  and  any  which  he  may  issue 
in  the  future.  In  addition,  approval  by 
Congress  of  this  resolution  would  make 
permanent  the  annual  celebration  of 
May  as  Senior  Citizens'  Month. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  will  require 
no  expenditure  of  Federal  funds.  How- 
ever, it  will  benefit  America's  elderly  by 
directing  the  attention  of  American  of- 
ficials and  public  to  the  problems,  needs, 
and  opportunities  of  Americans  in  this 
age  group.  This  in  turn  will  help  us  to 
build  a  better  life  for  our  Nation's  el- 
derly. I  sincerely  trust  that  prompt  and 
favorable  action  will  be  taken  on  this 
proposed  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  viill  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  41)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
month  of  May  in  each  year  as  "Senior 
Citizens  Month,"  introduced  by  Mr. 
Smathers,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS'  MONTH 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  May  of  each  year  as 
•Senior  Citizens'  Month."  In  1963, 
President  Kennedy  issued  such  a  procla- 
mation for  May  1963,  and  last  year  our 
present  President  issued  one  for  last 
May.  These  official  proclamations  made 
it  possible  during  May  of  those  years  to 
direct  the  pubUc's  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems, needs,  and  opportunities  of  senior 
citizens  in  ways  which  might  not  other- 
wise have  been  available. 

In  issuing  his  1964  proclamation,  the 
President  made  the  following  points: 

First,  the  numerical  growth  of  Amer- 
icans aged  65  and  over  is  accelerating  as 
the  miracles  of  modem  medicine  in- 
crease life  expectancy. 

Second,  since  not  everyone  is  blessed 
with  the  gift  of  long  life,  those  who  are 
so  endowed  should  occupy  a  place  of 
special  honor  among  us. 

Third,  our  country,  although  more 
blessed  with  abundance  than  any  other, 
cannot  afford  to  be  wasteful  of  its  re- 
sources if  it  is  to  achieve  its  fullest  po- 
tential. 

Fourth,  the  Federal  Government  is 
deeply  and  constantly  concerned  with 
the  well-being  of  all  its  citizens. 

Fifth,  this  Nation  can  and  should  offer 
leadership  and  assistance  to  the  States, 
municipalities,  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions in  their  efforts  to  extend  special 
recognition  to  and  make  continuing  max- 


THE  CORN  TASSEL  AS  THE  NA- 
TIONAL FLORAL  EMBLEM 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation  has  been  without  a  national  floral 
emblem  since  its  birth.  After  189  years. 
Congress  should,  in  my  judgment,  now 
proceed  to  fill  this  void.  I  hope  Congress 
will  not  only  act  on  the  matter  during 
this  session  but  also  will  enact  the  joiiit 
resolution  I  am  introducing  today.  The 
joint  resolution  wovdd  proclaim  the  com 
tassel  to  be  the  national  floral  embleni. 
By  July  4,  1776,  com  had  already  saved 
the  Pilgrims  from  starvation,  com  had 
kept  George  Washington  and  his  army 
alive  during  the  American  Revolution, 
and  com  had  provided  the  major  source 
of  food  during  the  long,  cold  winters  of 
the  Thirteen  Original  Colonies. 

A  variety  of  other  proposals  for  the  na- 
tional floral  emblem  are  being  advanced, 
and  doubtless,  others  will  appear  before 
Congress  finally  resolves  the  matter.  All 
of  us  should  marvel  at  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture rather  than  denounce  them.  So, 
without  attempting  to  cast  aspersions  on 
any  of  these  other  proposals.  I  place  be- 
fore Congress  a  standard  against  which 
we  should  measure  candidates  for  our 
national  floral  emblem. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  begins 
with  the  Pilgrims  setting  foot  on  Amer- 
ican soil  at  Plymouth  Rock.  No  roses 
were  presented  to  the  Pilgrims  at  this 
time,  no  marigolds  were  placed  in  thehr 
hands,  and  no  shasta  daisies  greeted  their 
first  steps  in  the  New  World.  What  was 
the  Pilgrimjs'  first  gift  from  the  Ameri- 
can Indians?  Com.  Thus,  com  became 
engrained  in  the  very  first  stage  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  has  remained  so 
engrained  through  every  day  of  our  Na- 
tion's history.     Its  role  has  not  been 
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diminished  by  periods  of  aflSuence  or  de- 
pression, by  times  of  peace  or  war. 
While  the  horse  has  been  replaced  by  the 
automobile,  the  cider  press  by  the  cock- 
tail shaker,  and  the  smoke  signal  by  the 
telephone,  the  corn  tassel  has  continued 
to  symbolize  American  crops  growing 
ripe  for  harvest. 

Other  nations  have  adopted  floral  em- 
blems. Some  of  these  nations  are  older 
than  ours,  others  are  younger.  England, 
Iran,  Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia,  Hon- 
duras, and  Luxembourg  have  designated 
the  rose.  Liberia  lives  unoflBcially  under 
the  banner  of  the  white  frangipani. 
Australia  has  the  golden  wattle,  and 
Brazil,  the  blossom  of  ipecac,  which  I 
understand  has  a  root  that  contains 
alkaloids  emetine  used  in  the  treatment 
of  amoebic  dysentery. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  stands 
emptyhanded  in  the  hall  of  national 
floral  emblems.  We  should  have  one 
which  will  be  based  in  her  history,  sym- 
bolic of  the  wealth  and  bounty  of  our 
life,  and  which  should  inspire  our  pres- 
ent and  future  generations  to  continue 
the  traditions  and  progress  of  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  let  this  op- 
portunity go  by  without  paying  tribute 
to  the  woman  who  has  championed  the 
corn  tassel  and  made  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans realize  how  much  corn  means  to 
us.  I  refer  to  Miss  Margo  Cairns,  who 
lives  in  the  Methodist  Building,  across 
the  street  from  the  Capitol,  and  who 
years  ago  began  reminding  people  by 
letters,  visits,  telephone  calls,  and 
speeches  that  all  of  us  owed  so  much  to 
com.  and  that  we  should  adopt  the  corn 
tassel  as  our  national  floral  emblem. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself, 
and  Senators  McCarthy  and  Long  of 
Missouri,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  corn  tassel  as  our  national  floral  em- 
blem. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
joint  resolution  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  lie  on  the  desk  for  10  days 
for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  without  objection,  it 
win  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  will  lie 
at  the  desk  for  10  days  in  accordance 
with  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  42)  pro- 
claiming the  corn  tassel  as  the  national 
floral  emblem  of  the  United  States,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Douglas,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Re-iolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  that  no  person  except  a  natu- 
ral bom  citizen  shall  be  eligible  to  the  Office 
of  President  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  a  floral  emblem  of  the  United 
States  should  likewise  be  natural  born  In 
America;  and 

Whereas  the  corn  tassel,  botanlcally  the 
floral  element  of  the  com  plant,  was  pre- 
sented as  a  native  crop  to  our  first  settlers 
and  best  symbolizes  the  United  States — its 
history,  traditions,  health,  wealth,  energy, 
progress,  and  well-being:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 


tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
gress assembled. 

Resolved,  That  the  com  tassel  Is  hereby 
designated  as  the  national  floral  emblem  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  President  is  re- 
quested to  declare  such  fact  by  proclamation. 


APPOINTMENT  TO  BOARD  OF  VISI- 
TORS TO  U.S.  MERCHANT  MARINE 
ACADEMY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, I  wish  to  announce  that  I  have 
appointed  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett]  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty]  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy. 


APPOINTMENT  TO  BOARD  OF  VISI- 
TORS TO  COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, I  wish  to  announce  that  I  have 
appointed  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neuberger]  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Academy. 

AMENDMENT  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  915)  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  provide  for  in- 
creased eligibility  for  and  greater  utiliza- 
tion of  the  displaced  business  disaster 
loan  program  established  under  section 
7(b)  (3)  of  that  act,  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
lett] may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  for  the  following  bills: 

Authority  of  January  26.  1965: 
S.  689.  A  bill  to  provide  for  periodic  con- 
gressional review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  to 
States   and    to  local   units   of   government: 
Senators  Ervin.  Jordak  of  Idaho,  and  Sal- 

TONSTALL. 

Authority  of  January  28,  1965: 
S.  811.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  in  the 
development  of  new  or  Improved  programs 
to  help  older  persons  through  grants  to  the 
States  for  community  planning  and  services 
and  for  training,  through  research,  develop- 
ment, or  training  project  grants,  and  to  estab- 
lish within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  an  operating  agency  to 
be  designated  as  the  "Administration  on  Ag- 
ing": Senators  Fong,  Inotjte,  McGee,  Mon- 
DALE,  and  Sparkman. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  OCEAN 
FREIGHT  RATES  AND  ON  BAR- 
RIERS TO  U.S.  BEEF  EXPORTS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
announce  that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  will  hold  public  hearings 
on  February  24  and  25,  to  explore  ocean 


freight  rate  differentials  and  other  fac- 
tors which  may  be  barriers  to  the  expor- 
tation  of  U.S.  beef  and  beef  products. 

Preliminary  Investigation  by  the  com- 
mittee has  revealed  that  countries  of  the 
European  Common  Market,  with  their 
rising  incomes,  are  experiencing  a  large 
and  growing  deficit  in  beef  and  meat 
products.  The  shortfall  has  been  esti- 
mated by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  between  50,000  and  200,000  tons  per 
year.  At  current  prices  this  could 
amount  to  an  annual  market  of  between 
$45  and  $170  million  which  is  open  to  the 
American  beef  industry. 

Since  nearly  all  of  the  cattlemen,  about 
70  percent  of  the  meatpackers,  and  a 
majority  of  the  processors  in  the  coun- 
try are  small  businesses,  U.S.  entry  into 
a  market  of  this  magnitude  could  be  of 
great  benefit  to  small  business.  Of 
coruse.  these  would  be  a  further  benefit 
to  our  economy  to  the  extent  that  such 
exports  are  carried  aboard  American-flag 
ships. 

We  have  found  that  the  United  States 
was  in  12th  place  among  world  meat  ex- 
porters in  1963,  behind  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Argentina.  Denmark,  Ireland, 
the  Netherlands,  Poland,  U.S.S.R..  Yugo- 
slavia. France,  and  Uruguay.  This  ap- 
pears to  the  committee  to  be  rather  a  mi- 
nor league  position  for  this  country  in 
view  of  its  resources,  ingenuity,  and  tra- 
ditional trading  prowess. 

This  posture  is  an  even  greater  surprise 
in  view  of  the  continuing  pressures  upon 
our  balance  of  payments  and  the  appar- 
ent potential  among  expanding  world 
populations  for  the  sale  of  high-quality, 
healthful  American  beef  products. 

The  committee's  curiosity  was  aroused 
as  to  why  virtually  no  American  beef  was 
exported  to  the  European  Continent  dur- 
ing the  years  between  the  end  of  World 
War  II  and  1964.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  a  differential  in  ocean  freight  rates 
might  account  for  the  situation,  since 
rates  to  Europe  from  certain  South 
American  countries  are  apparently  only 
one-half  what  they  are  from  the  United 
States — which  is  actually  a  shorter  dis- 
tance. We  have  been  informed  that,  if 
overall  transportation  costs  could  be 
equalized,  the  price  differential  in  Europe 
between  U.S.  beef  and  South  American 
beef  would  be  cut  by  50  percent,  which 
would  certainly  assist  the  American  beef 
industry  in  its  efforts  to  be  competitive. 
The  committee  plans  to  Identify  and  ex- 
amine carefully  the  relationships  between 
these  rate  differentials  and  our  position 
in  the  beef  trade. 

As  our  inquiry  progresses,  other  unan- 
swered questions,  have  been  arising: 
What  facilities  exist  for  assessing  the 
potential  of  oversea  markets,  including 
Europe,  for  U.S.  beef  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts? What  are  the  components  of 
cost  in  marketing  American  beef  prod- 
ucts in  Europe  and  elsewhere  In  the 
world?  What  fraction  of  these  costs  is 
accounted  for  by  transportation  and  how 
are  these  costs  to  be  analyzed?  What 
vessels  are  available  to  transport  beef 
products  in  their  various  forms?  How 
does  the  merchant  marine  set  their  ocean 
freight  rates,  and  do  our  regulatory  agen- 
cies have  adequate  power  to  deal  with 
them  In  terms  of  our  national  interest? 
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What  are  the  roles  of  the  various  in- 
dustry associations  and  government 
agencies  in  promoting  beef  exports,  and 
is  there  sufficient  coordination  among 

them?  ,^^    .  . 

It  will  be  the  committees  purpose  to 
bring  together  the  interested  parties  in 
a  cooperative  atmosphere,  in  order  that 
we  can  seek  answers  to  these  questions, 
and  in  order  that  all  concerned  can  con- 
tribute to  a  breakthrough  in  beef  exports. 
The  committee  is  planning  to  hear  first 
from  Secr«°tary  of  Agriculture  Orville 
Freeman.  Thereafter,  other  Government 
officials  and  representatives  of  both  the 
beef  and  shipping  industries  will  testify. 

It  is  apparent  to  the  committee  as  we 
get  underway  that  the  effort  to  broaden 
our  commercial  beef  market  will  require 
a  concerted  effort  of  this  nature.  A  good 
deal  of  patience  and  hard  work  will  be 
necessary  on  the  part  of  all  concerned. 
But  the  rewards  seem  to  be  worth  the 
difficulty,  and  in  this  spirit  I  would  em- 
phasize that  our  committee  desires  to 
eUcit  the  interest,  advice,  and  coopera- 
tion of  all  persons  and  organizations  in 
the  country  v/ho  desire  to  further  exports 
of  beef  and  beef  products.  Such  persons 
and  groups  are  urged  to  make  themselves 
known  to  the  committee,  and  to  join  us 
in  this  endeavor. 


deutsche  mark,  and  pound  sterling  and 
certain  others  as  a  currency  "acceptable 
without  limitation  in  international  opera- 
tions." I  might  point  out  that  such 
recognition  attests  to  the  increasing 
economic  stability  of  Mexico  and  speaks 
highly  for  the  responsibility  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Mexican  efforts  in  eco- 
nomic development.  Mexico  is  an  out- 
standing example  in  Latin  America — in- 
deed in  this  hemisphere  and  the  world — 
of  what  can  be  done  by  a  nation,  sincere 
and  determined  in  its  effort  to  build  a 
modern,  viable  and  equitable  economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
notice  to  this  effect,  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  February  3, 1965, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notice 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Peso  Qualified  by  World  Pttnd 

Mexico  City,  February  2. — The  peso  has 
been  recognized  as  "hard"  currency  for  the 
first  time  in  Mexican  history,  the  treasury 
ministry  announced  today. 

The  announcement  said  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  has  qualified  the  peso  as  "ac- 
ceptable without  limitation  In  international 
operations  because  of  its  solid  parity  to  ex- 
change." 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS OF  NICHOLAS  deB.  KAT- 
ZENBACH  TO  BE  ATTORNEY  GEN- 
ERAL. AND  RAMSEY  CLARK.  OF 
TEXAS.  TO  BE  DEPUTY  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  for  Mon- 
day. February  8,  1965,  beginning  at  10:30 
am.,  in  room  2228,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  the  following  nominations: 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  of  Illinois, 
to  be  Attorney  General. 

Ramsey  Clark,  of  Texas,  to  be  Deputy 
Attorney  General. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 


NOTICE  OF  POSTPONEMENT  OP 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Notice  is  hereby 
given  that  the  immigration  hearings 
scheduled  to  open  on  Monday.  February 
8.  1965.  are  postponed  until  Wednesday. 
February  10.  1965,  at  10:30  a.m.,  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


INTERNATIONAL    RECOGNITION  OF 
THE  PESO  AS  HARD  CURRENCY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  frequently  discussed  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  the  exceptional  pace  of 
economic  development  in  Mexico,  our 
closest  neighbor  to  the  south.  My  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  to  another  notable 
milestone  in  this  progress.  I  speak  of 
the  formal  acceptance,  by  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  of  the  Mexican 
peso  among  the  so-called  hard  currencies 
of  the  world.  The  peso  now  takes  its 
place  alongside  the  dollar,  the  franc,  the 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
PROPOSED  FARM  PROGRAM 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
never  hesitate  to  criticize  where  criticism 
is  due,  I  feel  that  I  should  also  give 
credit  where  credit  is  due. 

Today,  I  want  to  refer  to  the  agricul- 
tural message  of  President  Johnson  just 
received. 

This  is  an  excellent  message. 

It  sets  forth  clearly  the  importance  of 
agriculture  to  American  consximers,  to 
our  domestic  economy,  and  to  our  in- 
ternational relations. 

The  President  points  out  accurately  the 
present  status  of  agriculture  and  the 
changing  problems  of  the  farmer,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  capital  re- 
quired to  operate  an  up-to-date  farm. 

He  points  out  in  connection  with  agri- 
culture  some  of  the  obstacles  that  con- 
front the  rural  resident  and  what  might 
be  done  to  overcome  these  obstacles. 

No  one  can  criticize  the  laudable  ob- 
jectives which  the  President  sets  forth. 

It  is  true  that  he  does  not  expound  de- 
tails in  cormection  with  his  recommenda- 
tions. 

It  would  probably  be  unwise  for  him  to 
attempt  to  do  that  in  this  message  since 
details  will  emerge  after  hearings  of  the 
Agriculture  Committees  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  progress. 

In  one  or  two  instances,  the  President's 
message  is  a  bit  inconsistent  with  the 
budget  message,  but  I  am  sure  that  such 
inconsistencies  will  be  reconciled  by  the 
Congress. 

The  President  naturally  praises  the 
present  agricultural  programs  and  rec- 
ommends their  continuance. 

It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  while 
he  recommends  continuance  of  the  pro- 
grams, he  also  recommends  improve- 
ment. 

I  realize  that  anyone  looking  for  op- 
portunity to  criticize  can  probably  find 


statements  in  this  message  that  lend 
themselves  to  such  purposes. 

I  personally  feel  that  the  situation  of 
agriculture  and  rural  America  today  is 
such  that  it  calls  for  full  cooperation  and 
criticism  only  when  such  criticism  may 
produce  constructive  results. 

The  President  states: 

The  removal  of  price  and  Income  6upp>ort8 
would  have  a  catastrophic  effect  upon  farm 
income. 

I  agree  thoroughly  with  this  statement 
and  I  also  agree  that  present  programs 
can  doubtless  be  improved  upon. 

The  President  is  on  solid  ground  when 
he  recommends  continuance  of  volun- 
tary feed  grain  and  wheat  programs. 

It  is  doubtful  if  this  Congress  would 
agree  to  compulsory  programs  anyway. 

The  President  recommends  adequate 
reserves  of  farm  commodities  which 
would  be  insulated  from  the  market. 

I  agree  completely  that,  as  a  nation, 
we  should  maintain  adequate  reserves 
of  food  and  fiber. 

We  will  have  a  problem,  however,  in 
insulating  such  reserves  so  that  they  will 
not  have  a  depressing  effect  upon  market 
prices. 

His  statement  in  reference  to  the  food- 
for-peace  program  is  sound,  particu- 
larly when  he  refers  to  "making  rural 
America  a  full  partner  in  our  national 
economic  progress." 

This  must  be  done  if  America  is  to 
progress  and  develop  to  the  degree  indi- 
cated by  our  probable  rieeds. 

Since  most  of  our  temporary  agricul- 
tural programs  are  expiring,  the  Con- 
gress will  have  its  work  cut  out  for  it  to 
revise  and  strengthen  the  programs  ap- 
plicable to  agriculture  and  the  rural 
areas  of  this  Nation. 

The  President's  message  provides  a 
good  launching  pad  from  which  to  start. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thought  that  the  President's  message  on 
agriculture  was  one  of  the  strongest 
farm  messages  and  one  of  the  best  farm 
messages  ever  received  by  the  Congress. 
I  had  that  belief  even  before  I  heard  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  But  I  am  now 
all  the  more  certain  that  the  message 
on  agriculture  is  a  good  one.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  is  not 
only  the  ranking  member  of  his  party 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  but  also  his  is  one  of  the  most 
respected  voices  on  agriculture  in  the 
Nation  today,  and  has  been  over  a  good 
many  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  President's  farm 
message,  received  by  Congress  today,  is 
good  news  for  the  farmers  of  America. 
It  is  a  firm  pledge  that  our  Goverrunent 
will  seek  to  work  with  farmers  in  secur- 
ing higher  agricultural  income,  expanded 
markets,  and  a  better  life  for  niral 
America. 

It  very  wisely  places  parity  of  income 
for  the  farmer  on  a  high  priority  basis. 
The  President  has  also  called  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  food  reserve 
sufficient  to  meet  our  domestic  and  for- 
eign commitments  that  can  be  consid- 
ered a  national  security  reserve  rather 
than  a  farm  program  cost. 

The  President's  message  inspires  us  all 
with  its  emphasis  on  America's  food-for- 
peace  program.    In  a  world  of  hunger 
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and  distress,  how  thankful  we  should  be 
that  we  are  blessed  with  an  agricultural 
abundance.  As  the  President  has  said, 
we  need  to  use  that  abundance  to  feed 
the  hun^y  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  we  need  to  share  the  skills  of  our 
farmers  in  helping  the  developing  coun- 
tries to  produce  more  effectively  in  their 
own  right. 

Food  for  peace  has  relieved  hiJnger 
and  suffering  among  many  millions  of 
people  in  the  less  developed  countries  of 
the  world.  It  has  not  only  met  food  needs 
in  these  countries  of  rising  expectations 
but  also  has  contributed  materially  to- 
ward their  economic  development.  In 
many  ways  American  food  has  fostered 
peace  and  international  stability. 

Food  for  peace  has  also  been  good  for 
us.  It  has  enabled  us  to  make  highly 
constructive  use  of  our  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity. It  results  in  exports  of  $1.6 
billion  annually,  an  outlet  which  adds 
to  farm  income  and  benefits  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  working  in  the 
processing,  handling,  transportation,  and 
other  services  in  the  business  community 
needed  to  export  farm  products.  Our 
food-for-peace  shipments  under  Public 
Law  480  have  been  effective  in  turning 
potential  markets  into  actual  commercial 
markets  and  thus  is  a  substantial  factor 
In  U.S.  agricultural  exports  for  dollars 
01  S4.5  billion  annually. 

I  commend  the  commitment  of  the 
administration  to  expand  the  food-for- 
peace  program  and  to  study  ways  and 
means  of  gearing  it  to  meet  more  effec- 
tively the  food  and  nutritional  needs  of 
emerging  countries  and  to  utilize  food 
aid  to  develop  indigenous  agricultural  re- 
sources in  these  countries.  I  am  con- 
fident we  will  find  better  ways  to  co- 
ordinate the  food-for-peace  program  and 
our  agricultural  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram so  as  to  speed  the  day  when  the  de- 
veloping countries  are  better  able  to 
help  themselves.  This  will  promote 
peace  and  prosperity  among  all  of  us. 

Food  aid  over  the  past  10  years  has 
totaled  more  than  100  million  tons  of 
exports  including  3  billion  bushels  of 
wheat.  100  million  bags  of  rice,  6  bil- 
lion pounds  of  vegetable  oil,  and  large 
quantities  of  feed  grains,  dairy  products, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  President,  this  message  Is  not  only 
good  news  for  farmers ;  it  is  good  news  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  because  it  balances 
the  interests  of  farmers  with  those  of 
consumers  and  taxpayers.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  balanced  and  most  thought- 
fully constructed  Presidential  farm 
messages  ever  sent  to  Congress. 

As  the  principal  author  of  the  volim- 
tary  wheat  bill  now  on  the  statute  books, 
I  am  pleased  that  the  President  has 
called  in  his  message  for  that  program 
not  only  to  be  continued  but  to  be 
strengthened  and  improved.  I  now  have 
pending  before  the  Senate  legislation  de- 
signed to  raise  the  income  features  of 
the  voluntary  wheat  plan.  I  think  it  is 
in  line  with  the  guidelines  of  the  Presi- 
dent's farm  me.ssage. 

I  am  grateful,  too,  that  the  feed  grain 
programs  and  other  commodity  price 
support  programs  now  on  the  books  will 
be  strengthened   and  improved  If  the 


President's  message  is  heeded  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  rural  America  is  in  seri- 
ous difficulty  today.  Farmers  still  re- 
ceive only  half  the  per  capita  income 
of  the  national  average.  We  can't  say 
that  our  farmers  are  inefBcient  when 
they  fail  to  make  a  living  with  a  farm 
parity  level  at  75  percent  of  a  fair  price. 
No  businessman  can  survive  at  75  per- 
cent of  a  fair  price.  Neither  can  fanners. 

This  is  a  serious  problem  for  the  Na- 
tion, not  for  farmers  alone.  As 
economist  Leon  Keyserling  reminded  us 
in  his  letter  to  the  Washington  Post  of 
this  week,  one-half  of  the  Nation's  un- 
employment stems  from  the  exodus  of 
farm  people  from  the  land.  The  loss 
of  farmers  from  the  land,  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  said,  means  boarded  up  store- 
fronts, dark  churches,  and  depleted 
schools. 

Thank  God  for  a  President  and  a  Vice 
President  who  have  grown  up  in  rural 
America,  and  who  now  point  the  way 
toward  a  better  life  for  our  farm  cit- 
izens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  Herschel  D.  New- 
som.  master  of  the  National  Grange,  in 
which  he  has  commended  the  Presi- 
dent's message. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Herschel  D.  Newsom,  Master, 
National    Grange,     on    the    President's 
Farm  Message,  February  4,  1965 
The    Grange    Is    pleased    with    the    Presi- 
dent's  message   and   the    iegislative   recom- 
mendations it  contains. 

His  clear  recognition  of  the  dual  problems 
of  low  farm  income  and  low  nonfarm  pur- 
chasing power  in  rural  America  is  a  basic 
understanding  which  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  solution  of  these  problems. 

The  Grange  welcomes  the  President's  en- 
dorsement of  existing  commodity  programs. 
We  will  vigorously  support  legislative  ef- 
forts to  extend  and  modify  this  legislation  to 
maintain  and  improve  farm  income,  reduce 
Government  holdings,  and  prevent  or  reduce 
further  accumulation  of  these  commodities 
in  Government  hands. 

We  have  made  great  progress  in  the  last 
2  years  in  establishing  a  direction  toward 
these  objectives  in  wheat,  cotton,  and  feed- 
grain  programs.  To  the  extent  we  may  be 
successful  in  our  continued  efforts  to  Im- 
prove farm  income  through  reliance  on  the 
primary  American  domestic  market,  and  thus 
able  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  direct  price- 
support  programs,  the  Grange  will  be  pre- 
pared at  a  later  date  to  support  lower  ap- 
proprlationa. 

We  will  continue  to  support  the  present 
levels  until  substantial  progress  Is  made  in 
this  direction. 

President  Johnson's  proposal  to  establish 
minimum  national  food  reserves  is  In  accord- 
ance with  longstanding  Grange  policy,  and 
we  heartily  endorse  It. 


RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  NEEDS  OF 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association 
in  Miami  was  especially  significant  be- 
cause it  focused  attention  on  the  future 
needs   of   our   farm   families   and   the 


growth  of  the  rural  cooperatives  which 
serve  them. 

In  an  address  to  the  NRECA  audience, 
Norman  Clapp,  the  distinguished  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  correctly  stated  that  the 
Great  Society  must  include  all  Ameri- 
cans. No  great  society  can  be  achieved 
without  good  farms  as  well  as  great  cities, 
without  fair  income  for  our  farmers  as 
well  as  for  businessmen  on  Main  Street. 
The  rural  electric  cooperative  movement 
has  contributed  beyond  measure  to  the 
improvement  of  rural  America.  As  Mr. 
Clapp  has  said  in  his  superb  address,  that 
movement  has  an  even  greater  and  more 
exciting  role  to  play  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Clapp's  highly  significant  address  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Is    Our    Program    Adequate    To    Meet  thi 
Needs  op  Tomorrow? 

(Remarks  of  Norman  M.  Clapp,  Adminis- 
trator, Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, before  the  23d  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  January  26, 
1965) 

I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  again  at  your 
great  national  annual  meeting.  It  is  always 
an  Inspiration.  To  even  the  casual  observer, 
the  sheer  size  of  this  meeting  Is  Impressive 
In  representing  as  It  does  the  extent  and 
magnitude  of  rural  electrification  In  America. 
However,  even  more  Impressive  to  those  who 
know  the  character  of  youi  deliberations  is 
the  serious  purpose  they  always  demonstrate. 
Eight  thousand  strong  here  today,  you  repre- 
sent the  Interests  of  over  5  million  consum- 
ers served  by  nearly  1,000  rural  electric 
systems.  Although  the  cooperatives  you 
serve  and  represent  are  private  enterprise, 
you  are  engaged  in  a  great  public  service  to 
rural  America.  You  have  accomplished  great 
things  in  the  past,  and  the  Nation  looks  to 
you  to  accomplish  even  greater  things  in  the 
future. 

The  rural  electrification  program  developed 
by  your  Joint  efforts  with  your  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  passes  Its  30th  anniversary 
this  year.  In  those  30  years  It  can  be  given 
major  credit  for  uplocklng  the  door  to  rural 
America's  true  potential — both  for  better 
living  and  greater  economic  development 
and  opportunity. 

But  as  the  theme  of  your  conference  In- 
dicates, you  are  concerned  here  today  not 
with  yesterday  but  tomorrow.  You  are  im- 
dertaking  today  the  consideration  of  deci- 
sions necessary  to  prepare  for  the  problems 
of  tomorrow.  It  Is  in  this  spirit  that  I  come 
to  speak  to  you  this  afternoon. 

As  we  attempt  to  look  into  the  future  and 
anticipate  what  it  may  require  of  us  in  this 
program  of  rural  electrification,  we  must  face 
a  fundamental  question.  Is  the  rural  electri- 
fication program  as  we  know  it  today  going 
to  be  adequate  to  the  needs  of  tomorrow? 

Will  It  be  adequate  to  match  the  purposes 
of  the  Great  Society? 

Will  It  be  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
rapidly  growing  America? 

Will  it  be  able  to  keep  rural  America  in 
step  with  the  march  of  technology  In  the 
electric  Industry? 

President  Johnson  has  spoken  eloquently 
of  the  Great  Society  which  he  sees  In  Amer- 
ica's future  destiny.  It  will  be  a  society  of 
liberty  and  justice.  It  will  be  a  society  free 
of  want  and  full  of  opportunity.  It  will  be  a 
society,  however,  not  merely  of  material  goals 
but  of  spiritual  and  cultural  values. 
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Above  all,  it  wiU  be  a  society  of  all  Amer- 
ica and  for  all  Americans.  It  must  Include 
rural  America.  It  must  be  a  society  of  good 
farms  as  well  as  great  cities.  The  founda- 
tions on  Main  Street  must  be  as  sound  as 
those  of  Wall  Street.  Quality  of  life  and 
opportunity  for  progress  must  be  as  widely 
attainable  on  the  farms  and  in  our  rural 
communities  as  they  are  in  urban  communi- 
ties, for  there  can  be  no  truly  great  society 
If  rural  America  is  left  behind. 

Achievement  of  the  purposes  of  the  Great 
Society  will  require  a  very  real  parity  of  op- 
portunity for  rural  people,  for  people  mak- 
ing their  living  on  the  farm,  for  people  in 
need  of  off-the-farm  rural  employment,  and 
for  those  who  have  been  caught  in  the  hope- 
less cycle  of  persistent  poverty.  It  Is  a  cruel 
but  InescapajDle  fact  that  while  only  one- 
third  of  all  Americans  live  in  the  country 
today,  half  of  the  Nation's  poverty  is  In  the 
rural  areas. 

We  cannot  boast  of  urban  prosperity  while 
there  is  rural  depression;  we  cannot  be  con- 
fident of  our  Nation's  economic  strength 
while  there  Is  weakness  In  the  rural  sector. 

The  attainment  of  the  goals  which  the 
President  has  set  for  us  will  require  the  best 
efforts  of  all  patriotic  Americans,  but  It 
poses  particularly  stern  challenges  for  lead- 
ers in  rural  areas.  For  as  we  know,  from 
the  days  of  privation  for  the  early  pioneers 
to  the  present  day,  rural  people  have  labored 
under  special  handicaps.  Always  there  has 
been  the  handicap  of  isolation— Insolation 
from  one  another,  from  centers  of  Informa- 
tion and  culture,  from  centers  of  trade  and 
opportunity,  and  from  sources  of  capital  for 
growth  and  advancement. 

As  our  modern  Industrial  civilization  has 
developed,  bringing  with  it  great  Increases 
In  material  wealth  to  our  society  as  a  whole 
and  making  possible  higher  living  standards 
and  greater  comforts  and  conveniences,  these 
rural  handicaps  have  never  been  more  dra- 
matically demonstrated  than  in  the  struggle 
to  bring  the  blessings  of  electricity  to  rural 
people  and  their  communities. 

Today  the  Initial  phase  of  the  task  of 
rural  electrification,  that  of  reaching  rural 
people  with  the  physical  facilities  of  service. 
Is  being  successfully  accomplished.  Thanks 
In  large  measure  to  the  efforts  of  you  people 
here,  electricity  Is  available  now  in  all  parts 
of  rural  America  to  help  us  get  started  In 
building  the  Great  Society.  But  there  still 
remains  before  us  the  continuing  challenge 
of  making  electric  service — and  telephone 
service  as  well— available  under  conditions  of 
parity. 

In  examining  the  roles  to  be  played  by  ru- 
ral electric  cooperatives  In  bringing  about  the 
Great  Society  in  America,  there  Is,  It  seems 
to  me,  no  challenge  so  vugent,  so  demanding, 
as  this  need  to  achieve  parity  of  rural  rates 
and  service  with  urban  rates  and  service. 

Too  many  rural  sectors  In  the  United 
States  have  been  held  back  from  the  fast 
pace  of  economic  development  In  this  country 
by  the  high  cost  of  such  essential  services 
as  electric  power  or  the  lack  of  availability 
of  modern  telephone  service.  If  rural  Amer- 
ica Is  to  participate  fully  In  our  future 
economic  growth,  if  rural  people  are  to  share 
in  full  measure  In  the  kind  of  abundant 
society  envisioned  by  our  President,  It  Is  im- 
perative that  these  utility  services  be  pro- 
vided to  rural  people  under  terms  and  condi- 
tions comparable  to  those  available  to  peo- 
ple living  In  oiu-  towns  and  cities.  For  parity 
electric  service,  and  parity  telephone  service 
as  well,  are  not  only  essential  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  better  living  standards  In  rural 
areas,  but  they  are  also  essential  tools  for 
commercial  and  Industrial  development. 
They  are  basic  to  the  development  of  equal 
economic  opportunity  in  rural  America. 

The  critical  importance  of  electric  power 
to  economic  growth  and  the  close  relation- 
ship between  economic  growth  and  the  need 
lor  expanded  electric  facilities  require  us  to 


take  a  long  hard  look  at  the  capital  resovurces 
which  may  be  avaUable  for  the  expansion 
of  r\iral  electric  faculties  in  the  years  ahead. 
We  know  that  the  capital  requirements  of 
REA-financed  systems  will  Increase  enor- 
mously In  the  years  ahead.  The  best  esti- 
mates available  to  us  Indicate  that  between 
now  and  the  end  of  1980,  all  of  the  electric 
systems  of  America — cooperative,  commercial 
and  public — will  require  more  than  $140  bil- 
lion of  new  capital  for  expanded  plant  fa- 
cilities to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  serv- 
ice. The  capital  requirements  In  the  year 
1980  alone  for  the  American  electric  Industry 
may  reach  the  high  flgtire  of  $13.7  billion. 

And  what  will  be  the  rural  share  of  this 
tremendous  capital  demand?  We  estimate 
that  REA  borrower  systems  may  need  as  much 
as  $8.1  billion  In  new  capital  between  now 
and  the  end  of  1980.  and  that  the  require- 
ments during  the  year  1980  may  reach  the 
figure  of  $675  million. 

This  capital  will  be  needed  for  a  number 
of  rural  system  purposes.  First,  it  will  be 
needed  to  provide  facilities  for  new  consum- 
ers, presently  being  added  to  REA  borrower 
lines  at  the  net  rate  of  about  125,000  per 
year.  Capital  also  will  be  needed  to  provide 
the  additional  facilities  needed  for  system 
improvements  and  to  provide  Increased  ca- 
pacity to  carry  the  expanding  loads  of  pres- 
ent consumers.  Dxu-lng  the  last  decade,  the 
average  use  of  electricity  among  rural  resi- 
dential consumers— Including  both  farm  and 
nonfarm  population,  has  risen  from  223 
kilowatt-hours  per  month  to  425  kilowatt- 
hours  per  month. 

Additional  futxu-e  capital  also  will  be 
needed  to  cover  the  higher  costs  of  plant  re- 
placements, resulting  not  only  from  the  gen- 
eral Increase  In  price  levels,  but  also  because 
of  the  higher  unit  cost  of  making  replace- 
ments at  various  locations  In  a  system's  area, 
as  compared  with  the  imlt  cost  of  Initial, 
down-the-road  construction.  The  Installed 
cost  of  the  replacement  unit,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  poles,  towers,  and  fixtures 
which  make  up  nearly  35  percent  of  distri- 
bution plant  investment.  Is  likely  to  be  sev- 
eral times  the  Installed  cost  of  the  pole  being 
removed  from  service. 

And  beyond  this,  there  will  be  the  capital 
needed  for  new  and  expanded  generation  and 
transmission  facilities. 

Over  the  past  history  of  the  REA  program, 
the  annual  Increments  of  new  capital  made 
available  to  the  rural  systems  through  REA 
have  averaged  $208.5  million.  The  low  year 
was  fiscal  year  1943  when  only  $10  mllUon 
was  authorized  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  electric  loans.  The  high  year  was  fiscal 
year  1950  when  the  Congress  authorized  a 
total  electric  program  of  $500  million.  The 
authorization  for  the  present  fiscal  year  is 
$365  million.  Including  a  $90  mlUlon  reserve 
authorization.  These  figures,  while  Impres- 
sive and  Important,  nevertheless  fall  short 
of  the  $600  to  $700  million  level  which  fu- 
ture needs  may  well  require. 

When  we  look  to  tomorrow's  needs  and  try 
to  appraise  the  adequacy  of  todiy's  capital 
financing  available  to  rural  electrification,  we 
face  more  than  the  problem  of  total  dol- 
lars required.  We  face,  too,  the  problem  of 
historical  restrictions  on  the  use  of  present 
REA  financing. 

The  bEislc  2-percent  financing  now  author- 
ized under  section  4  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  Is  strictly  limited  to  the  financing 
of  faculties  "for  the  furnishing  of  electric 
energy  to  persons  in  rural  areas  who  are  not 
receiving  central  station  service."  Under 
this  authority,  the  Administrator  of  REA  has 
been  able  to  finance  not  only  facilities  for 
the  Initial  and  sole  service  of  persons  who  fit 
this  description,  but  also  subsequent  facili- 
ties for  expanded  service  to  such  defined 
beneficiaries  of  the  act  and  even  faculties 
which  do  m  fact  provide  some  Incidental 
service  or  benefit  to  others.  All  this  has 
been  essential  to  an  effective  and  feasible 
program  and  the  development  of  rural  sys- 


tem efficiencies,  as  the  pooling  of  facilities 
among  power  systems  has  become  more  and 
more  a  requirement  of  sound  utlUty  opera- 
tion. 

But  even  with  the  eminently  reasonable 
and  fuUy  legal  interpretation  of  this  au- 
thority which  has  made  these  adjustmente 
possible,  REA  practice  has  been  confined  to 
certain  limits  which  are  now  running  head 
on  into  the  need  for  still  greater  flexlblUty 
if  rural  systems  are  to  achieve  the  major 
economies  offered  by  the  industry's  ad- 
vancing technology. 

Most  dramatic  of  these  economies  Is  the 
economy  of  laj-ge  thermal  generating  units, 
backed  by  the  new  capabilities  of  extra-high- 
voltage  transm:sslon. 

It  was  less  than  7  years  ago  that  REA 
made  Its  first  loan  for  a  100,000-kllowatt, 
single-unit  generating  plant.  It  was  as  re- 
cently as  last  October  that  REA  made  the 
first  loan  to  finance  a  300,000-kllowatt  single- 
unit  plant,  the  largest  we  have  financed  to 
date.  Yet  we  know  that  as  Industry  stand- 
ards go  today,  these  are  not  exceptionally 
large  units,  and  it  takes  no  prophet  to  foresee 
that  by  1980,  1-mllllon-kllowatt  plants  will 
be  commonplace  In  the  United  States.  The 
Industry  already  Is  considering  the  savings 
available  from  mammoth  steamplants  burn- 
ing fossil  fuels  with  capacities  of  15  million 
or  2  million  kUowatts.  Also  by  1980,  It  Is 
anticipated  that  large  nuclear  plants  wUl 
account  for  an  Important  share — some  pre- 
dict 13  percent — of  the  Nation's  Installed 
generating  capacity  of  about  525  mlUlon 
kilowatts. 

Before  World  War  II.  the  largest  transmis- 
sion line  In  use  In  this  country  was  a  287- 
kllovolt  line  from  Boulder  Dam.  It  was 
about  20  years  before  any  higher  voltage 
lines  were  built.  Then  In  the  early  1950's 
both  a  power  company  and  a  Federal  agency 
built  the  first  345-kllovolt  lines.  With  the 
development  of  those  first  extra-high-voltage 
lines,  many  In  the  Industry  began  to  experi- 
ment vsrith  EHV,  and  both  manufacturers 
and  utUltles  undertook  tests  of  materials, 
lines,  and  stations  on  lines  up  to  750  kilo- 
volts. 

Today  these  exhaustive  tests  have  proved 
the  practicality  of  500-kllovolt  transmission, 
not  Just  on  a  line  or  two,  but  throughout 
a  whole  operating  system.  Two  commercial 
companies  already  have  built  500-kilovolt 
systems  and  TVA  has  one  under  construction, 
which  wlU  connect  Its  system  with  the 
Southwest  Power  Pool. 

But  this  Is  only  the  beginning  of  the  EHV 
story.  One  commercial  utUity  already  is 
projecting  the  use  of  700-kllovolt  lines  as  a 
backbone  for  a  345-kllovolt  system,  and 
1,000-kllovolt  lines  are  being  discussed  by  in- 
dustry people  as  a  possibility  by  1975  or 
1980. 

As  a  result  of  this  march  of  technology, 
the  American  electric  Industry  Is  talking 
about  the  construction  of  extra-hlgh-voltage 
transmission  systems  which  wUl  Interconnect 
all  the  electric  suppliers  of  the  Nation.  Now 
Intercormection  Is  nothing  new  to  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives.  Today  virtually  aU  REA- 
financed  plants  are  Interconnected  in  some 
way  with  other  faculties.  Prom  the  Initial 
provision  of  emergency  Interconnection  for 
standby  p\irposes  and  exchange  of  economy 
energy,  substantially  all  of  your  systems  have 
achieved  In  some  degree  joint  use  of  faclU- 
tles  through  parallel  operation  Involving  in- 
terconnected transmission  systems. 

But  the  tide  of  technology  Is  sweeping  your 
systems  Into  a  new  phase,  a  phase  which 
win  require  far  greater  emphasis  on  pooling 
of  resources,  not  only  among  cooperatives 
but  with  other  utIUty  systems,  both  pubUc 
and  private.  We  are  going  to  have  to  look 
beyond  local  patterns  to  regional  and  even 
Interregional  power  supply  patterns. 

The  kind  of  large-scale  Interconnection 
and  pooling  being  envisioned  by  the  electric 
industry  today  would  produce  enormoxis 
benefits  for  rural  electric  cooperatives  and 
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their  consumers.  It  would  permit  construc- 
tion of  larger  and  more  economic  generating 
units,  and  transmission  of  bulk  power  from 
generating  sources  to  major  load  centers. 

It  would  make  possible  savings  in  fuel 
transportation  costs  in  mass  shipments  of 
energy,  such  as  our  borrowers  will  experience 
in  the  lignite  fields  of  North  Dakota. 

It  would  allow  the  location  of  large  steam- 
plants  in  the  less  heavily  populated  areas  to 
alleviate  air  pollution  problems  in  the  large 
urban  centers,  a  benefit  with  important  im- 
plications for  your  rural  systems. 

It  would  reduce  the  reserve  requirements 
of  Individual  systems  and  provide  further 
savings  by  permitting  seasonal  exchange  of 
capacity  between  areas  with  opposing  sum- 
mer and  winter  peaks.  And,  among  a  num- 
ber of  other  benefits,  it  would  allow  more 
efficient  use  of  hydroelectric  plants  for  peak- 
ing purposes. 

But  while  the  benefits  of  low-cost  power 
through  interconnection  and  pooling  and 
large-scale  generation  are  clear  to  the  in- 
dustry obeserver,  it  is  not  so  clear  how,  under 
the  present  terms  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act,  the  rural  electric  systems  can  share  in 
these  benefits.  We  know  that  a  rural  elec- 
tric cooperative  cannot  hope  to  compete  with 
a  1 -million-kilowatt  unit  with  its  own  22,000- 
kllowatt  unit,  but  it  is  just  as  true  that  to 
Justify  construction  of  a  1-million-kllowatt 
plant  with  2  percent  REA  financing  and  the 
restrictions  it  entails  may  be  beyond  the 
present  capabilities  of  REA  borrower  sys- 
tems. 

Under  present  restrictions  It  took  76  co- 
operatives in  6  States,  with  the  special  good 
fortune  to  have  available  a  4,000-mile  trans- 
mission system  of  the  Federal  Government, 
to  put  together  sufficient  load  requirements 
to  justify  the  200-megawatt  generating  plant 
now  under  construction  by  Basin  Electric 
Power  Cooperative. 

The  615-megawatt  generating  plant  pro- 
posed by  Buckeye  Electric  Cooperative  in 
Ohio  could  not  be  financed  by  REA  under 
present  policy  limitations,  which  require  that 
capacity  be  absorbed  by  beneficiaries  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  within  10  years. 
The  Buckeye  plant  would  not  be  fully  utilized 
for  service  to  its  own  members  for  approxi- 
mately 17  years,  according  to  present  load 
projections.  Yet  the  economies  of  gen- 
erating units  of  this  size  are  great,  and  there 
Is  a  ready  market  for  the  power  until  such 
time  as  it  is  needed  for  Buckeye's  members. 

The  same  kind  of  problem  must  be  faced 
In  EHV  transmission  and  large  Interconnec- 
tions and  regional  power  pools.  Under  the 
present  REA  financing  pattern,  It  is  much 
more  difficult  for  electric  cooperatives  to  bor- 
row REA  funds  to  enter  into  such  arrange- 
ments with  other  suppliers  than  it  is  to  use 
REA  funds  for  systems  which  borrowers  op- 
erate entirely  by  themselves. 

We  have  reached  a  point  in  the  develop- 
ment of  electric  technology  and  of  the  rural 
electrification  program  when  the  restrictions 
which  the  act  places  upon  the  basic  2  per- 
cent financing  makes  it  difficult  for  rural  sys- 
tems to  move  apace  with  the  industry.  REA 
borrowers  today  require  capital  that  is  avail- 
able under  fewer  restrictions  to  permit  them 
greater  flexibility  in  making  power  supply 
arrangements.  This  increased  flexibility  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  future  strength 
and  development  of  REA-financed  systems 
and  to  the  achievement  of  parity  of  rates 
and  services  for  rural  people  with  city  people. 

So,  as  we  look  ahead  today  toward  the 
needs  of  tomorrow,  these  are  the  problems  we 
face. 

The  present  basic  REA  financing  at  2  per- 
cent Interest  has  been  and  still  is  an  essen- 
tial equalizer  to  bring  parity  of  electric  serv- 
ice within  the  reach  of  most  rural  commu- 
nities served  by  REA-financed  83rstems. 

This  basic  program  must  be  preserved  and 
continued  to  the  full  extent  it  is  needed  to 
accomplish  area  coverage,  provide  rural  parity 
rates  and  service,  and  develop  proper  system 


reserves  to  assiire  ^ound  business  operation 
and  offer  the  rural  people  served  reasonable 
assurance  of  stable  and  reliable  service  for 
the  future. 

But  this  alone  will  not  be  enough.  There 
will  be  need  for  capital  above  and  beyond 
these  basic  requirements.  And  the  question 
we  face  is  how  can  it  be  secured  in  adequate 
amounts  and  under  terms  fitted  to  the  needs 
of  future  operations. 

Your  association  a  year  ago  undertook  a 
study  to  determine  if  rural  electric  systems 
would  be  able  to  meet  these  needs  for  addi- 
tional financing  from  the  private  money  mar- 
ket. You  are  to  be  commended  both  for  your 
foresight  and  for  your  insistence  on  getting 
the  facts  before  making  any  judgment.  This 
study  is  still  in  progress. 

At  the  same  time  I  told  you  that  we  in 
REA  proposed  to  study  the  possibility  of  de- 
veloping a  new  type  of  intermediate  REA 
financing  to  supplement  the  present  basic  2- 
percent  financing.  Such  intermediate  fi- 
nancing would,  on  the  one  hand,  be  freed 
from  some  of  the  restrictions  placed  upon 
the  present  basic  REA  financing  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  return  a  rate  of  Interest  which 
would  be  fully  compensatory  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  cost  of  its  money. 

Such  intermediate  financing  would  supple- 
ment, not  replace,  the  basic  2-percent  financ- 
ing, where  the  basic  financing  is  needed  to 
accomplish  the  basic  objectives  of  rural  serv- 
ice. 

As  I  pointed  out  a  year  ago,  if  this  inter- 
mediate financing  is  made  fully  compensa- 
tory to  the  Federal  Government  by  means  of 
a  higher  interest  rate,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  in  turn  more  easily  make  such 
loans  available  in  the  greater  volume  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future.  It 
could  afford  also  to  make  such  financing 
available  on  a  less  restrictive  basis. 

While  we  all  await  the  results  of  your  study 
on  the  availability  of  private  financing  to 
meet  your  future  needs  before  forming  any 
final  Judgment,  I  am  confident  any  realistic 
appraisal  of  the  prospects  at  this  point  must 
be  deeply  concerned  with  at  least  two  major 
obstacles  to  the  attraction  of  private  capital. 

One  is  the  substantially  lower  owner  equity 
In  most  rural  systems  than  is  customary  in 
the   commercial   electric   utility   industry. 

The  other  is  the  lack  of  territorial  protec- 
tion for  rural  systems  in  most  States. 

Until  these  two  deficiencies  can  be  cor- 
rected, the  prospects  for  any  substantial 
financing  from  the  private  money  market 
would  appear  very  limited  at  best. 

As  a  practical  matter  the  intermediate 
financing  such  as  we  have  been  studying  in 
REA  may  prove  to  be  a  very  necessary  bridge 
between  the  present  basic  REA  financing  and 
your  ultimate  access  to  the  private  money 
market  on  favorable  terms. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  have  sug- 
gested it  would  be  advisable  for  you  of 
NRECA  as  well  as  us  in  REA  to  study  the 
possibility  of  supplemental  public  sources 
of  financing  for  rural  electrification.  And 
we  welcome  the  decision  of  your  board  of 
directors  announced  yesterday  to  expand 
your  present  study  to  cover  this  field  of 
potential  financing.  Let  us  not  forget  it 
is  you  as  well  as  we  who  face  the  necessity 
of  decision  on  the  future  course  of  this 
program. 

Together  we  must  move  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  growing  America.  To  you  falls  the 
challenge  of  leadership  In  rural  America. 
With  you  will  rest  a  great  responsibility  for 
its  ultimate  place  in  the  Great  Society.  The 
challenge  is  great,  and  the  time  for  action 
not  long.  To  be  ready  for  tomorrow,  we 
must  begin  today. 


message  to  Congress  has  given  top  pri- 
ority  to  the  objective  of  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  and  stable 
prices  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

This  surely  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  all  191  million  people  of  America 
who  are  the  consumers  of  the  food  and 
fiber  produced  by  some  6  million  workers 
on  3  V2  million  farms. 

By  stabilizing  agricultural  production 
and  farm  prices,  this  administration  also 
has  been  stabilizing  the  prices  paid  by 
consumers  in  the  retail  stores  across  this 
Nation. 

Today  the  American  consumer  has 
available  the  cleanest,  most  wholesome, 
most  varied  and  abundant  food  supply  of 
all  time.  On  the  average,  U.S.  consumers 
spend  less  than  19  percent  of  their  in- 
come after  taxes  for  food.  This  com- 
pares with  30  percent  in  England  and 
France,  and  with  50  percent  in  Russia. 

As  the  President  noted  in  his  message, 
the  consumer  is  the  major  beneficiary 
of  farm  programs  because  of  the  abun- 
dance of  food  and  fiber  the  farmer  is 
producing  at  stable  prices. 

Our  agricultural  abundance,  as  the 
President  pointed  out.  has  also  made  pos- 
sible the  food  stamp,  school  lunch,  sur- 
plus food  distribution,  and  special  milk 
programs  so  essential  and  so  beneficial 
to  our  needy  people  and  to  our  school- 
children. 

The  President  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  careful  attention  that  is  being  paid 
to  meeting  the  consumer  needs  of  our 
Nation  in  the  farm  program  he  has  cut- 
lined  to  Congress. 


THE  PRESIDENT  RECOGNIZES 
CONSUMER  NEEDS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  that  the  President  In  his  farm 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  pleased  to  hear  the  comments 
on  the  President's  farm  program.  I  sec- 
ond the  suggestion  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  in 
his  remarks  regarding  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Ai- 
ken]. I  am  always  pleased  to  hear  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
on  agricultural  matters,  because  there  is 
no  finer  expert  or  greater  authority  on 
agriculture  matters  than  he.  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  him  open  this  discussion 
on  the  President's  message. 

While  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  study 
the  message  in  full  detail,  it  impresses 
me  as  a  fine  and  strong  message.  In  it, 
the  President  has  faced  up  in  a  sincere 
and  realistic  manner  to  the  problems  and 
potentials  of  rural  America.  He  has  ex- 
ploded a  myth  that  has  endured  far  too 
long — the  myth"  that,  like  all  men,  all 
farms  are  created  equal.  They  are  not. 
Opportunities  for  earning  good  livings 
are  not  the  same  on  every  farm.  Our  ac- 
ceptance of  that  fact  will  enable  us  to 
put  more  muscle  and  more  heart  into 
legislation  and  programs  for  rural  Amer- 
ica. 

The  message  recognizes  that  rural 
America's  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment are  not  wholly  related  to  farms, 
by  pointing  out  that  changes  in  mining 
and  lumbering  industries  have  also  cut 
into  traditional  earning  opportunities  in 
rural  sections  of  the  country. 
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I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
President's  determination  to  make  the 
services  and  benefits  of  the  entire  pack- 
age of  new  economic  opportunity,  edu- 
cation, and  health  legislation  as  fully 
available  to  rural  people  as  to  those  in 
our  cities.  Oftentimes,  I  have  seen  pro- 
grams enacted  that  gave  only  scant  no- 
tice to  the  needs  of  rural  America.  I 
have  pointed  that  out  many  times  in 
connection  with  housing  programs.  It 
was  always  easy  to  get  a  program  through 
for  people  who  lived  in  urban  areas;  but 
when  we  tried  to  obtain  a  program  for 
people  who  lived  on  the  farms,  a  pro- 
gram that  those  people  could  handle,  our 
efforts  became  most  difiBcult.  Even  to- 
day, we  do  not  give  the  emphasis  to  the 
needs  of  housing  in  the  rural  parts  of 
our  country  that  we  give  to  the  needs 
in  urban  areas.  That  is  true  of  so  many 
programs. 

I  particularly  wish  to  emphasize  the 
part  of  the  President's  message  in  which 
he  points  out  the  need  to  have  rural 
areas  share  these  programs  with  urban 
areas. 

The  President  has  accepted  for  the  ad- 
ministration, and  has  given  to  Congress, 
some  vital  challenges.  He  has,  in  this 
message,  offered  to  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple well-considered  guidance.  I  antic- 
ipate purposeful  response  to  the  chal- 
lenges, and  utilization  of  the  guidance. 

I  know  that  careful  consideration  of 
the  message  will  be  given  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  one  of  our 
most  able  committees.  The  same  thing 
will  happen  in  the  House.  I  know  that 
careful  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  President's  agricultural  proposals  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  I  feel  that 
the  chances  for  the  passage  of  a  truly 
good  agricultural  bill  by  Congress  are 
good. 


products  alone  as  some  of  the  nations 
at  Geneva  would  prefer  to  do. 

These  views  of  the  President  reiterate 
those  of  the  Congress  as  expressed  in 
enacting  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  authorizing  U.S.  participation  in 
the  negotiations  now  in  progress.  The 
enunciation  of  this  policy  by  the  Presi-, 
dent  will  strengthen  oiu-  position  in  the 
current  negotiations  and  augurs  well  for 
the  further  realization  of  this  important 
component  in  our  international  policy. 

At  one  time,  a  few  years  ago,  I  was  a 
delegate  representing  the  Senate  as  an 
observer  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Therefore,  I  know 
with  what  diligence  and  care  negotia- 
tions are  pursued,  and  how  difficult  it  is 
to  achieve  the  goals  which  we,  or  any 
other  particular  nation,  desire. 

Nevertheless,  by  persistence  and  by 
placing  high  principles  in  the  forefront. 
I  believe  we  can  achieve  these  goals. 


THE  PRESIDENT  REITERATES  SUP- 
PORT   OP    THE    GATT    NEGOTIA- 

■noNs 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  stressing 
the  important  role  which  an  expansion 
of  agricultural  exports  can  have  in  im- 
proving the  income  of  American  farmers, 
the  President's  farm  message  restates 
and  emphasizes  the  need  for  a  success- 
ful Kennedy  round  of  negotiation  imder 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  These  negotiations,  which  are 
now  in  progress  in  Geneva  can,  if  con- 
cluded successfully,  mean  substantial  in- 
creases in  our  exports  of  feed  grains,  to- 
bacco, soybeans,  certain  fruit  and  live- 
stock products,  wheat  and  other  impor- 
tant commodities.  Our  farmers  may 
reasonably  expect  an  increase  of  sev- 
eral hundred  million  dollars  in  annual 
export  sales  if  the  trade  liberalization 
we  are  striving  to  obtain  is  achieved. 
Such  trade  liberalization  also  is  a  ma- 
jor avenue  of  achieving  sound  economic 
growth  among  nations  generally  as  each 
will  profit  from  expanded  trade  through 
broader  markets  and  more  economical 
supplies. 

The  President  also  underscored  the 
importance  of  accomplishing  liberalized 
terms  of  trade  for  both  farm  and  indus- 
trial products  and  not  just  Industrial 


FEDERAL  POWER  AND  THE  KEAT- 
ING PROVISO 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Keating  proviso  in  all  our  Public  Works 
Appropriations  Acts  since  the  fiscal  year 
1952  has  resulted  in  millions  of  dollars 
of  excessive  charges  for  wheeling  Fed- 
eral power.  This  requirement  completely 
disregards  the  economics  of  transmission 
costs.  Although  the  Keating  proviso  was 
again  incorporated  in  the  1965  Public 
Works  Appropriations  Act,  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  stated  In  its 
report  that  no  wheeling  contracts  should 
be  made  by  the  Interior  Department 
"which  call  for  wheeling  charges  greater 
than  Federal  costs  for  such  service,  or 
which  do  not  provide  to  the  Department 
wheeling  capacity  in  the  lines  to  meet  its 
full  requirements."  This  statement  was 
a  partial  recognition  of  the  need  for 
economic  comparison  of  wheeling 
charges  as  against  the  costs  of  direct 
service.  This  rigid  statutory  restriction 
should  no  longer  prevent  the  search  for 
the  lowest  possible  electric  power  costs 
for  the  consumer.  The  Keating  proviso 
should  be  eliminated. 

On  February  2,  1965,  the  Honorable 
John  E.  Moss.  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  Third  District 
of  California,  spoke  to  this  point  before 
a  panel  of  the  American  Public  Power 
Association,  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C. 
I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  his  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record;  and  I  commend  the  statement  to 
the  attention  of  Members  of  the  Senate. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Repeal  of  the  Keating  Proviso 
(Excerpts   from   remarks   of   Representative 
John  E.  Moss,  Third  District,  California, 
at  panel  discussion  of  American  Public 
Power  Association,  In  Washington,  D.C, 
on  February  2,  1965) 
The  Keating  proviso  in  the  Public  Works 
Appropriation  Acts  has  resulted  in  millions 
of  dollars  of  excessive  charges  for  wheeling 
Federal  power.    These  excessive  charges  have 
been  borne  not  only  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment but  also  by  the  consumers  of  publicly 
generated  power. 

The  Keating  proviso  was  first  adopted  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war  emergency  In  the  Interior 


Department  Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1952  (65  Stat.  248,  255).  Since  that  time  it 
has  appeared  in  every  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
appropriation  for  construction  and  rehabili- 
tation and  is  now  in  the  Public  Works  Appro- 
priation Act  for  fiscal  year  1965.  (Public  Law 
88-511,  78  Stat.  682,  686.) 

The  language  of  the  Keating  proviso  is  as 
follows:  "Provided,  That  no  part  of  this  ap- 
propriation shall  be  used  to  Initiate  the 
construction  of  transmission  facilities  within 
those  areas  covered  by  power  wheeling  serv- 
ice contracts  which  include  provision  for 
service  to  Federal  establishments  and  pre- 
ferred customers,  except  those  transmission 
facilities  for  which  construction  funds  have 
been  heretofore  appropriated,  those  facilities 
which  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  terms  of 
such  contracts  or  those  facilities  for  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  finds  the  wheel- 
ing agency  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide 
for  the  integration  of  Federal  projects  or 
for  service  to  a  Federal  establishment  or  pre- 
ferred customer." 

Those  who  proposed  the  proviso  contended 
that  it  would  avoid  duplication  of  transmis- 
sion facilities  in  order  to  achieve  savings 
of  Federal  funds  and  critical  materials 
needed  for  the  defense  effort  in  the  Korean 
war  emergency.  The  principal  proponent  of 
the  proviso,  former  Congressman  (and  later 
Senator)  Keating,  of  New  York,  repeatedly 
stated  that  It  would  prevent  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  from  constructing  transmission 
lines  only  where  the  wheeling  service  pro- 
vided by  existing  utility  lines  was  adequate 
and  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

Unfortunately,  the  language  of  the  proviso 
is  framed  In  terms  of  "areas  covered  by 
power  wheeling  servicfe  contracts."  Once  the 
Bureau  has  entered  a  wheeling  contract,  the 
entire  area  covered  by  the  contract  is  sub- 
jected to  the  prohibition  of  the  Keating  pro- 
viso, without  regard  to  whether  the  wheeling 
service  Is  adequate,  or  whether  the  wheeling 
costs  are  reasonable,  or  whether  they  exceed 
the  costs  of  direct  transmission  service. 

The  Keating  proviso  is  a  politically  moti- 
vated requirement  which  disregarded  the 
economics  of  transmission  costs.  Its  absiird 
rigidities  were  exemplified  when  it  obstructed 
the  Bureau's  proposal  to  construct  a  line 
from  Keswick  to  Toyon  to  provide  electric 
service  to  the  Shasta  Dam  Area  Public  Util- 
ities District  in  California.  Another  example 
of  its  harmful  effect  was  the  recent  decision 
by  the  Comptroller  General  holding  that  the 
Keating  proviso  precludes  the  Bureau's  ef- 
fort to  provide  a  substation  needed  to  trans- 
mit Government  power  to  the  city  of  HlUs- 
boro,  N.  Dak.  In  all  of  these  cases,  the  nega- 
tive role  of  the  proviso  operated  without  re- 
gard to  the  excessive  costs  or  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  wheeling  contract  covering  the 
area. 

The  hearings  in  1960  by  the  Special  Power 
and  Land  Subcommittee  concerning  sale  and 
transmission  of  electric  power  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  project  in  California 
thoroughly  demonstrated  the  extent  of  these 
excessive  costs  on  both  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  its  preference  customers. 

For  example.  In  the  case  of  one  of  the  Bu- 
reau's preference  ciistomers,  the  Shasta  Dam 
Area  PUD,  the  engineering  data  presented  at 
the  hearings  demonstrated,  on  the  basis  of  a 
mere  8,000-kilowatt  load,  that  if  Government 
power  were  delivered  to  the  PUD  by  direct 
service  instead  of  by  wheeling,  the  Federal 
Government  would  save  almost  $3  million  in 
wheeling  charges,  and  the  PUD  would  save 
almost  $6  mUlion  in  wheeling  charges, 
beyond  the  total  cost  of  a  federally  con- 
structed line  during  its  tiseful  life.  In  the 
case  of  another  preference  cvistomer,  the  city 
of  Redding,  Calif.,  on  the  basis  of  its  1960 
load  alone,  the  direct  transmission  of  power 
instead  of  by  wheeling  would  save  the  city 
$5  mUllon,  and  wovild  save  the  Bureau  of 
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Reclamation  even  more  than  $5  million.  In 
30  years. 

In  the  case  of  the  city  of  Roseville,  on  the 
basis  of  a  15,000-kllowatt  load,  the  Govern- 
ment's savings  would  amount  to  almost  $10 
million,  and  the  city's  savings  would  amount 
to  almost  $11 '/i  million,  over  a  50-year  period, 
if  CVP  power  were  delivered  to  the  city  di- 
rectly, instead  of  by  wheeling  over  private 
power  lines. 

In  the  case  of  larger  loads,  the  cost  differ- 
ences could  be  much  greater.  For  example, 
the  hearings  demonstrated  that  by  construct- 
ing a  direct  service  line  of  about  8  miles  the 
Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  District  en- 
abled the  Biu^eau  of  Reclamation  to  achieve 
savings,  over  the  payout  period  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  (i.e.,  to  July  1.  2013), 
amounting  to  the  staggering  sum  of  $205,- 
401,520.30. 

Although  the  Congress  has,  from  time  to 
time,  specifically  authorized  the  Bureau  to 
construct  transmission  lines  notwithstand- 
ing the  existence  of  the  Keating  proviso,  the 
proviso  has  nevertheless  exerted  a  totally  neg- 
ative influence,  not  only  on  the  Federal  power 
program,  but  also  on  the  ability  of  both  pub- 
lic agencies  and  preference  customers  to  ob- 
tain lower  costs  for  transmission  of  federally 
generated  power.  The  Keating  proviso  es- 
tablishes a  legislative  tone  looking  toward 
rejection  of  necessary  transmission  facilities. 
It  has  undoubtedly  caused  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  In  many  cases  to  refrain  from 
proposing  construction  of  needed  and  more 
economical  transmission  facilities. 

For  these  reasons,  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  concluded  (in 
H.  Rept.  No.  2221,  86th  Cong.)  that  the  pro- 
viso "has  resulted.  In  many  cases,  in  sub- 
stantially increasing,  rather  than  decreasing 
the  costs  of  power  transmission,  both  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  preference  custom- 
ers." The  committee  pointed  out  that  the 
proviso  has  undercut  the  bargaining  power 
of  Government  agencies,  "has  gravely  Im- 
paired the  Government's  ability  to  achieve 
the  lowest  possible  costs  for  the  transmission 
of  federally  generated  power."  and  has  sub- 
stantially deterred  the  Government  "from 
taking  into  account  the  comparative  costs  of 
wheeling  versus  direct  transmission  service 
in  determining  whether  to  recommend  Fed- 
eral construction  of  transmission  facilities." 

The  committee's  report  put  the  Issue  in  a 
nutshell  when  it  stated:  "Much  economy 
could  be  achieved  by  eliminating  that  pro- 
viso, or  by  amending  it  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
Bureau  from  expending  appropriated  funds 
to  construct  power  transmission  facilities 
only  where  the  Bureau  shows  that  the  cost 
of  adequate  wheeling  would  be  less  than  the 
cost  of  amortizing  and  operating  a  federally 
constructed  transmission  facility  over  the 
life  of  such  facility." 

The  power  companies  have  continuously 
lobbied  for  retention  of  the  Keating  pro- 
viso and  Its  language  of  area  coverage.  They 
have  consistently  opposed  any  modlflcation 
which  would  permit  a  comparison  of  the 
wheeling  costs  in  relation  to  the  costs  of 
amortizing  and  operating  a  direct  transmis- 
sion facility  over  Its  useful  life. 

Although  the  Keating  proviso  was  again 
incorporated  in  the  1965  Public  Works  Appro- 
priation Act  (Public  Law  88-511.  78  Stat. 
682.  686).  it  is  heartening  to  note  that  when 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
ported the  appropriation  bill,  it  stated  that 
no  wheeling  contracts  should  be  made  by 
the  Interior  Department  "which  call  for 
wheeling  charges  greater  than  Federal  costs 
for  such  service,  or  which  do  not  provide 
to  the  department  wheeling  capacity  In  the 
lines  to  meet  its  full  requirements."  (S. 
Rept.  No.   1326,  88th  Cong.,  p.  37.) 

This  statement  by  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  a  partial  recognition  of 
the  need  for  economic  comparison  of  wheel- 
ing charges  as  against  the  costs  of  direct 
service.    The  Congress  showed  a  similar  rec- 


ognition of  this  need  when  Congress,  In 
authorizing  the  San  Luis  unit  of  the  Central 
Valley  project  (act  of  June  30,  1960,  74  Stat. 
156.  Public  Law  86-488),  Included  a  pro- 
vision for  an  economic  comparison  of  direct 
service  facilities  and  wheeling  charges  imder 
a  firm  50-year  contract. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  however,  that  such 
economic  comparison  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  cost  of  the  wheeling  charges  not 
only  to  the  Federal  Government  but  also 
those  imposed  on  the  preference  customer. 
Many  wheeling  contracts  provide  for  wheel- 
ing charges  which  are  paid  In  part  by  the 
Government  and  in  part  by  the  customer. 
A  comparison  of  direct  service  costs  and 
wheeling  charges  to  the  Government  alone 
would  be  totally  unrealistic  since  it  would 
not  prevent  imposition  of  unnecessary 
charges  on  the  consuming  public. 

The  recent  National  Power  Survey  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  highlighting  the 
Importance  of  adequate  transmission  facili- 
ties and  the  potentialities  for  reduced  elec- 
tric power  rates  has  made  the  repeal  of  the 
Keating  proviso  more  urgent  than  ever.  We 
should  not  permit  this  arbitrary  and  rigid 
statutory  restriction  to  prevent  the  search 
for,  and  attainment  of,  the  lowest  possible 
costs  of  electric  power  for  the  Nation's  con- 
sumers. The  time  has  come  to  mount  a  full 
attack  on  that  proviso. 


A    FOUNDATION    FOR    STRENGTH- 
ENED FARM  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
message  on  agriculture  which  President 
Johnson  sent  to  Congress  today  is  a  mes- 
sage from  a  President  who  reveals  his 
understanding  of  agriculture,  his  knowl- 
edge of  rural  America,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  set  forth  ideas  and  programs 
which  will  lead  to  a  brighter  future  for 
those  Americans  who  live  outside  our 
large  cities. 

I  was  particularly  concerned  with  that 
section  of  the  message  dealing  with  pro- 
grams for  the  important  agricultural 
commodities  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  as 
well  as  cotton,  tobacco,  wool,  and  others. 

Congress  must  deal  with  the  programs 
relating  to  these  important  farm  prod- 
ucts this  year  and  the  President  has 
given  us  his  views  and  his  guidance  and 
his  proposals  for  our  consideration. 

In  addition,  he  has  provided  to  the 
farmers  of  the  country  who  grow  these 
products  the  chance  to  build  on  the  cur- 
rent successes  of  agriculture,  toward  a 
strengthened  farm  economy. 

There  has  been  uncertainty  in  the 
minds  of  many  farmers  as  to  whether 
some  of  these  programs  may  be  con- 
tinued and  what  the  administration  will 
propose  if  they  are  to  be  continued.  The 
President  has  recommended  continua- 
tion of  the  farm  programs  along  their 
lines,  suggesting  that  some  changes  may 
be  needed  to  strengthen  them  and  to 
keep  their  costs  at  a  minimum.  This 
would  provide  for  the  farmers  a  continu- 
ation in  their  thinking  and  planning  and, 
as  all  of  us  who  know  agriculture  know, 
this  is  most  important. 

The  future  can  be  bright  in  rural 
America. 


ROBERT  T.  KIRKWOOD,  ARKANSAS 
TEACHER  OF  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Bob  Kirkwood,  head  of  the  science  de- 
partment of  the  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  High 


School,  was  recently  selected  as  Arkansas 
Teacher  of  the  Year  of  1965.  I  join  his 
multitude  of  friends  and  admirers  in  ex- 
tending to  him  warmest  congratulations 
and  very  best  wishes.  This  is  a  fine  and 
well-deserved  honor  for  one  of  Arkansas' 
many  able  and  dedicated  teachers  who 
have  given  unstintingly  of  his  time  and 
energies  to  the  education  of  the  youth 
of  our  State.  His  career  should  serve  as 
an  inspiration  to  the  thousands  of  other 
loyal  and  competent  teachers  who  staff 
the  public  schools  of  Arkansas  and  the 
other  States  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Kirkwood  graduated  in  1947  from 
the  University  of  Missouri  with  a  B.A. 
in  Zoology.  He  taught  for  a  time  iii 
Humphrey,  Ark.;  later,  he  was  principal 
of  Altheimer,  Ark.,  High  School;  and, 
in  1960,  he  became  head  of  the  science 
department  of  Pine  Bluff  High  School. 
He  earned  his  master  of  science  degree 
in  education,  and  his  master  of  arts  de- 
gree in  zoology  from  the  University  of 
Arkansas. 

In  honoring  Mr.  Kirkwood.  we  also 
honor  the  many,  many  dedicated  teach- 
ers who  do  the  indispensable  job  of  edu- 
cating our  youth.  We  must  have  an 
educated  citizenry  if  we  are  to  cope  with 
the  complex  problems  and  to  meet  the 
responsibilities  of  our  time.  We  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  teaching  profession 
for  the  task  of  building  such  an  educated 
citizenry. 

Again,  I  extend  my  congratulations  to 
Bob  Kirkwood,  and  I  also  give  him  my 
thanks  for  his  service  to  the  fine  young 
people  of  Arkansas  in  their  pursuit  of  an 
education. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Kirkwood's  statement  on  the  "Philos- 
ophy of  Teaching"  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. All  of  us  would  profit,  I  think,  from 
reading  and  pondering  his  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Philosophy  of  Teaching 
(By  Robert  T.  Kirkwood ) 

My  task  is  to  lead  each  student  to  con- 
front his  universe  and  to  equip  him  to  en- 
joy and  to  benefit  from  the  confrontation. 
I  must  first  convince  the  student  that  the 
encounter  is  desirable,  that  the  attainment 
of  knowledge  adds  to  life  a  dimension  that 
cannot  be  gained  in  any  other  way.  I  must 
also  convince  the  student  that  he  may  safely 
risk  himself  to  the  encounter.  Learning  may 
change  his  self,  but  the  change  will  always 
be  constructive,  will  always  lead  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  larger  self. 

Before  I  can  lead  another  individual  to 
examine  the  universe  in  which  he  lives,  I 
must  engage  actively  In  the  same  examina- 
tion. I  must  continue  to  study  all  facets  of 
life,  not  Just  the  one  subject  matter  area 
that  I  teach.  If  I  am  to  convince  students 
that  involvement  in  life  is  a  rewarding  ex- 
perience, I  must  listen  to  more  music,  read 
more  books,  examine  more  art,  study  more 
natural  history,  and  seek  to  know  more 
people. 

As  I  encourage  students  to  grow  by  learn- 
ing I  must  be  extremely  careful  that  I  do 
nothing  to  diminish  anyone  In  his  own  eyes. 
Although  a  student  may  understand  all 
mysteries  and  may  have  all  knowledge,  if  he 
does  not  care  for  himself,  he  is  nothing. 

Finally,  I  must  be  sure  that  each  student 
learns  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
carries  with  It  responsibilities.  Because 
learning   is   a  social   activity,   the   one  who 
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iparns  has  social  responsibilities.  Each  must 
K  what  contribution  he  can  for  the  bene- 
fit  of  all.         ^^_^^^^_^^ 

A  MESSAGE  FOR  ALL  AMERICANS 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident's message  on  agriculture  is  a  pur- 
nnqpful  and  challenging  explanation  of 
Sere  we  are  and  where  we  should  go 
with  our  food  and  agriculture  policies 
and  programs. 

It  merits  the  attention  of  every  Amer- 
ican whether  he  lives  in  the  heaii;  of  a 
citv '  in  a  country  town,  or  on  a  farm. 

I  am  impressed  by  its  recognition  that 
food  and  agriculture  policies  affect  the 
entire  economy,  and  its  emphasis  on  the 
interrelationship  of  agricultural  policies 
to  other  aspects  of  the  Nation's  economy 
and  to  foreign  policy.  ^^^of.^^ 

The  President's  clear-cut  identification 
and  definition  of  the  economic  and  social 
problems  of  rural  America  will  be  most 
helpful  to  Congress  in  constructing  reme- 
dial legislation,  and  in  making  any  neces- 
sary improvements  in  existing  laws  re-- 
lated  to  food  and  agriculture  and  to  rural 
community  development. 

It  is  a  realistic  message.  It  does  not 
attempt  to  minimize  either  the  volume 
or  the  variety  of  the  tasks  which  lie  ahead 
in  bringing  rural  America  into  full  Great 
Society  membership  and  partnership. 
Yet  the  message  is  laced  with  confidence 
in  the  people,  and  the  future,  of  rural 
America.  ,     ^ 

I  am  confident  that  we  in  the  Congress 
will  have  ideas  of  our  own,  which.  I  trust, 
can.  together  with  those  expressed  by  the 
President,  be  worked  out  to  produce  the 
best  program  for  America  and  for  rural 
America.  But  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I 
believe  the  program  as  expressed  in  the 
President's  message  is  a  solid  launching 
pad  of  opportunity  for  study  by  all  and 
for  constructive  action  by  the  people  and 
the  Government. 


be  given  to  people  of  agriculture.  There 
have  been  rumors  around  Washington, 
unfounded,  with  respect  to  what  the  plans 
and  programs  of  this  administration 
were  in  this  field. 

No  one  in  America  understands  the 
problems  of  the  American  farmers  better 
than  the  present  incumbent  in  the  chair, 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
Our  President  is  also  a  farmer. 

In  behalf  of  many  people,  and  espe- 
cially the  farmers  of  Missouri.  I  want  to 
thank  him,  and  the  President,  for  their 
deep  concern  with  the  problems  of  our 
farmers. 

CONSUMERS  SHARE  IN  THE 
EARTH'S  BOUNTY 


A  MESSAGE  FOR  EVERYONE 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  every  farm  family  in  the  Nation 
reads  President  Johnson's  message  on 

agriculture.  .  ^  .^  i. 

It  contains  one  of  the  finest  tributes 
ever  paid  to  the  producers  of  the  Nation's 
food  and  fiber,  and  demonstrates  deep 
appreciation  for  their  contributions  to 
the  total  well-being  of  our  society. 

I  hope  every  consumer  in  the  Nation 
reads  it.  too.  for  a  better  understanding 
of  how  much  our  farmers  contribute  to 
his  health  and  economic  security. 

It  is  an  honest  appraisal  of  todays 
agriculture  and  the  rural  American  scene. 

The  message  lays  out  guidelines  which, 
if  followed,  will  strengthen  the  economic 
and  social  foundations  of  farms  and  rural 
communities. 

It  leaves  no  doubt  about  the  President  s 
determination  to  provide  rural  America 
with  every  opportunity  to  achieve  full- 
citizenship  in  the  Great  Society. 

It  is  a  thoughtful  message,  informa- 
tive, marked  with  challenge,  and  well 
seasoned  with  inspiration  and  confidence. 

I  look  forward  to  assisting  with  imple- 
mentation of  the  President's  proposals 

Mr  President,  may  I  say  also  that  I 
am  very  glad  that  this  reassurance  can 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  message  on  agriculture  to 
the  Congress,  he  gave  top  recognition  to 
an  undisputable  fact— that  the  bounty 
of  the  earth  is  the  foundation  of  our 
economy. 

As  the  President  pointed  out,  progress 
in  every  aspect  of  our  Nation's  life  de- 
pends upon  the  abundant  harvest  of  our 
farms. 

And  he  stated  as  our  No.  1  objective— 
an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  rea- 
sonable and  stable  prices  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  I  think  all  of  us 
would  subscribe  to  and  support  this 
program. 

Surely,  the  consumers  of  America — all 
191  million  of  us — reap  the  benefits  of 
our  farm  commodity  programs,  not  just 
the  6  million  people  who  produce  our 
food  and  fiber  on  3.5  million  farms. 

Without  these  commodity  programs 
we  would  not  have  stabiUzed  agricultural 
production  and  stabilized  prices.  But 
with  the  conunodity  programs  we  do 
have  an  abundance  of  the  earth's  bounty 
at  stable  prices.  We  pay  less  than  19 
percent  of  our  take-home  pay  for  food, 
which  makes  us  the  best  fed  people  at 
the  lowest  relative  cost  of  any  people  m 
the  world. 

The  English  and  the  French,  for  in- 
stance, have  to  spend  about  30  percent 
of  their  disposable  income  for  food,  and 
the  Russians  about  50  percent. 

Because  our  people  eat  better  at  less 
cost  than  any  other  people  in  the  world  s 
history,  we  can  spend  our  earnings  for 
the  many  other  things  that  make  life 
more  rewarding,  as  the  President  pomted 

out. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  share  our 
abundance  with  the  needy  and  hungry 
people  at  home  and  abroad  through  our 
food  stamp  and  food  distribution  pro- 
grams in  this  country  and  our  food- 
for-peace  program  in  the  far  comers  of 
the  earth.  And  we  are  able  to  provide 
our  children  with  lunches  and  special 
milk  at  school. 

But  as  the  President  said,  we  must 
continue  to  speed  our  progress  in  agri- 
culture, to  insure  the  protection  of  con- 
sumers and  make  full  OPPO'^,"""^  ^°J 
all  our  people  more  than  a  distant  nope. 

His  message  eloquently  describes  the 
path  we  should  seek  to  follow  in  the 
days  ahead. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  impressed  by  the  President's  message 


on    agriculture,    particularly    w'lth    re- 
spect to  the  expansion  of  markets. 

Pointing    out    that    the    welfare    of 
American  agriculture  is  closely  hnked 
to     foreign     markets,     the     President 
stressed  the  need  for  further  increases 
in  oxir  agricultural  exports  and  outlmed 
steps  to  achieve  this  policy.    Our  mar- 
ket development  program,  ahready  play- 
ing a  significant  role  in  stimulating  ex- 
ports to  a  number  of  countries,  will  be 
broadened  where  there  are  opportuni- 
ties to  expand  our  commercial  farm  ex- 
ports.   In  order  to  enable  U.S.  exporters 
to  compete  more  effectively,  the  Presi- 
dent has  directed  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  study  possibilities  for  liberaliz- 
ing export  regulations  for  all  agricultural 
products  except  those  in  short  supply. 
The  President   also   stressed   the  need 
for  domestic  commodity  programs  that 
would  further  improve  our  competitive 
position    in    world    markets    from    the 
standpoints  of  price,  quality,  and  serv- 

ice 

American  agriculture  already  has 
taken  giant  strides  in  export  expansion. 
Last  year  such  exports  exceeded  $6  bil- 
lion and  accounted  for  a  fourth  of  all 
U  S.  merchandise  exports.  With  renewed 
emphasis,  however,  further  progress  can 
be  expedited  to  the  benefit  of  our  farmers 
through  larger  markets,  our  Govern- 
ment program  through  lower  costs,  our 
international  balances  through  larger 
exchange  earnings,  and  the  American 
public  generally  through  the  higher  rate 
of  growth  and  international  stability  that 
accompany  increases  in  international 
trade  and  commercial  ties. 

The  problem  of  exports  and  imports 
and  balance  of  trade  is  one  of  the  most 
important  matters  confronting  the  Na- 
tion's economy  today. 


TRUTH  IN  PACKAGING— REFER- 
ENCE OF  BILL 
Mr.     DIRKSEN.    Mr.     President.     I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  and 
to  propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  Senator 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Yesterday  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  introduced  his  bill 
on  packaging  and  labeling.  He  discussed 
it  very  briefly  last  night.  As  I  under- 
stand, that  bUl  now  Ues  on  the  desk,  at 
his  request.  There  is  a  little  controversy 
about  the  reference  of  the  bUl. 

May  I  ask  whether  the  bUl  has  actually 
been  referred  to  any  committee? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  has 
not  as  yet  been  referred  to  committee. 
The  request  was  made  yesterday  that  the 
bUl  lie  on  the  table.  That  has  been  done. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  request  that 
the  bUl  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  thereafter,  and  that  when 
the  Commerce  Committee  has  completed 
its  work  on  the  bill,  it  be  referred  back 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  whether  he  would  have  objec- 
tion to  that  request. 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand fully  the  concern  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  with  respect  to  this 
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bill.  Clearly,  as  the  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced, the  jurisdiction  is  that  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  I  would  hope, 
knowing  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
that  committee,  we  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  and  action.  As  the 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  I  would  be  hopeful 
that  action  would  be  favorable  and  that 
we  would  be  presented  virith  a  bill. 

I  think  I  would  be  unwilling  to  agree 
that,  in  the  event  of  favorable  action  by 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  the  bill, 
as  of  the  action  taken  up  to  this  morn- 
ing, thereafter  would  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  It  may  well 
be  that  the  bUl,  if  it  is  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  with  certain 
changes  and  conditions  by  the  commit- 
tee, should  go  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  but  I  would  dislike  at  this  time 
to  presume  to  have  any  idea  that  that 
would  happen  to  the  bill  when  it  came 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  if  it 
did. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
record,  there  is  a  substantial  reason  for 
the  request  I  make.  First,  this  bill  was 
originally  introduced  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress. At  that  time  I  am  not  sure  there 
was  any  desire  for  action,  but  at  least  the 
desire  was  to  obtain  information  with  re- 
spect to  its  contents.  It  was  reintro- 
duced in  the  88th  Congress.  There  were 
many  hearings.  I  believe  we  heard  88 
witnesses  and  compiled  as  much  as  2.000 
pages  of  testimony— all  this  while  the  bill 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, and  rightly  so.  because  when  it 
was  first  introduced  it  was  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Clayton  Act,  and  very  clearly 
the  Judiciary  Committee  had  jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  3  min- 
utes of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  have  ex- 
pired. Does  the  Senator  wish  to  have  ad- 
ditional time  in  order  to  dispose  of  this 
matter? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced as  an  independent  bill,  and  not 
particularly  or  by  reference  as  relating 
to  the  Clayton  Act.  I  believe  I  could  not 
quarrel  with  its  reference  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  but  I  believe  it  could 
be  referred  to  both  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  the  Judiciary  Committee,  be- 
cause of  the  length  of  time  we  spent  on 
the  bill  and  the  mass  of  expert  testimony 
from  business  and  industry.  Since  it 
deals  with  labeling  and  packaging  from 
every  aspect,  on  the  basis  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done  and  the  amount  of 
time  we  have  devoted  to  it,  it  very  prop- 
erly should  come  back  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr.  HART.  One  of  the  greatest  up- 
roars concerning  the  bill  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  has  de- 
scribed with  reference  to  the  testimony 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  was  that 
it  was  thought  improper  to  have  it  go  be- 
fore the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  first 
place  and  that  it  was  a  completely  inap- 
propriate amendment  to  the  Clayton  Act. 
This  criticism,  along  with  several  others 
that  has  been  given  us.  has  been  re- 
flected by  modification.  Unless  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  changes  it,  the  bill 


has  no  relation  to  the  antitrust  laws  at 
all,  but,  as  was  true  of  the  Pur  Labeling 
Act  and  others  over  the  history  of  the 
evoluton  of  these  matters,  it  is  properly 
referable   to  the  Committee   on   Com- 


merce. 

It  is  conceivable  that  that  committee, 
in  its  analysis  of  the  bill  and  in  its  de- 
terminations, would  report  a  bill  which 
should  go  to  one  or  more  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  In  that  case,  clearly  it  should  go 
back  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Absent 
that,  it  would  be  inappropriate  at  this 
juncture  to  direct  that  this  bill,  even 
now,  or  at  a  time  certain  in  the  future, 
should  go  to  another  committee  than  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Technically  I  could 
concede  the  point  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  makes,  except  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Mon- 
opoly Subcommittee  could  also  claim 
jurisdiction  to  hold  hearings  on  the  pack- 
aging and  labeling  bill,  because  the  bill 
deals  with  standardization  and  so-called 
nonprice  competition  which  are  factors 
that  have  been  considered  by  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  FTC  as  reasons  for  looking 
into  certain  antitrust  law  violation  cases. 
And  I  cite  the  fact  that  the  bill  is 
exactly  the  bill  that  was  before  the  Judi- 
diciary  Committee.  There  may  have 
been  some  minor  modifications,  other 
than  the  fact  that  it  does  not  tie  into  the 
Clayton  Act.  Other  than  that,  it  is  the 
same  subject  matter  to  which  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  has  devoted  so  much  time. 
I  make  my  suggestion  in  good  conscience 
and  good  grace  that  it  should  go  back  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

First.  I  inquire  whether  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  would  object  to  a  unani- 
mous consent  request  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  HART.  Namely,  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
following  study  and  action  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 
Mr.  HART.  For  the  reasons  I  have 
indicated,  and  reluctantly,  I  would  not 
agree  to  action  today  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  referring  the  bill  at  some 
future  day  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  the  Senator  from  Michigan  whether 
reference  of  the  bill  can  be  deferred  un- 
til the  Parliamentarian  takes  a  further 
look  at  it  to  see  what  ties  it  has  to  the 
general  body  of  our  antitrust  statutes. 

Mr.  HART.  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that.  I  believe  that  none  of  us 
wants  a  reference  to  be  made  under  pres- 
sure of  time.  I  believe  that  the  Parlia- 
mentarian should  be  certain  in  his  own 
mind  that  the  proposed  reference  is  ap- 
propriate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  As  of  yes- 
terday, the  request  made  by  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  lie  on  the  table  takes 
it  off  and  away  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Chair  to  make  appropriate  referral. 
The  unanimous-consent  request  was  for 
1  day,  as  the  Chair  recalls,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  day,  if  no  other  disposition 
is  made  of  it  it  comes  back  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chair  for  his  disposition. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.   That  means  today? 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  it  could  be  deferred 
until  next  week,  before  there  is  a  refer- 
ence  to  committee,  there  would  be  a  little 
more  opportunity  to  discuss  it.  Then,  if 
possible,  at  the  appropriate  time  I  would 
wish  to  make  a  motion  with  respect  to 
reference  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
understands  that  the  Senator  from  Uli- 
nois  is  suggesting  It  remain  on  the  table 
which  will  require  unanimous  consent 
and  would  have  to  be  official. 

Mr.  HART.  I  wonder  whether  it  would 
accommodate  the  desires  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  and  also  the  convenience  of 
the  Senate — and  I  now  so  request — that 
the  bill  lie  on  the  table  for  5  days  for  the 
purpose,  among  others,  of  permitting  co- 
sponsorship.  This  would  have  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  permitting  the  Par- 
liamentarian to  carefully  analyze  the  bill 
and  fix  a  time  certain,  at  which  time  the 
Senator  from  Ulniois  and  others  might 
wish  to  m.ake  a  specific  motion  with  re- 
spect to  reference.  I  would  reserve  the 
right  myself  to  make  such  a  motion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  So  that  the 
Senator  may  understand,  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  a  bill  being  held  at  the 
desk  and  lying  on  the  table.  If  the  Sena- 
tor  is  asking  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  lie  on  the  table,  it  means  it  will  not 
be  available  for  purposes  of  reference. 
If  the  bill  is  merely  being  held  at  the 
desk,  for  additional  cosponsors,  it  is  re- 
ferred, but  merely  held  up  for  printing  so 
as  to  get  the  names  of  the  additional  co- 
sponsors  on  the  bill  when  it  is  printed. 

Mr.  HART.  I  believe  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  and  I  are  agreed  on  that, 
at  least.  We  have  no  desire  precipitately 
to  require  a  reference.  The  Senator  has 
indicated  his  strong  feelings  on  that 
point,  and  so  have  I. 

What  we  seek  to  do  is  to  permit  Sena- 
tors concerned  with  the  bill  to  know 
when,  next  week,  a  decision  may  be  antic- 
ipated, which  can  be  assured,  I  take  it,  by 
asking  that  the  bill  lie  on  the  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HART.  Lying  on  the  table  would 
also  permit  additional  cosponsors  during 
that  period. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  When  a  bUl 
is  lying  on  the  table,  and  such  a  request 
has  been  made  it  is  available  for  addi- 
tional cosponsorship  within  the  time  in 
question.  The  Chair  will,  then,  after  the 
period  the  bill  has  been  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  has  expired,  make  appropriate 
reference  thereof,  unless  in  the  mean- 
time the  Senate  has  made  some  other 
disposition  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.       Can  the  motion  to 
take  up  a  discussion  for  purposes  of  refer- 
ence be  made  during  the  morning  hour? 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.       After  the 
transaction  of  morning  business. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Very  well. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  Chair 
Inquires  once  again.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  wish  to  have  the  bill  to 
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lie  on  the  table,  or  does  he  wish  disposi- 

Mr.  HART.  No,  I  am  perfectly  willing, 
because  of  the  concern  voiced  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  that  opportimity 
be  given — as  I  have  indicated  to  the 
Parliamentarian,  and  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  others — fully  to  study 
the  proposal  and  the  appropriate 
reference. 

What  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
I  are  now  attempting  to  determine  is 
what  date  the  Senate  is  likely  to  be  in 
session,  in  order  that  I  may  request  that 
the  bill  lie  on  the  table  until  that  date. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  for  a 
moment  while  he  is  conferring  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  HART.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI  for 
3  minutes,  provided  that  in  doing  so  he 
will  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HART  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  this 
matter  further.  It  appears  that  because 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  schedule  next 
week,  the  soimdest  way  to  dispose  of  the 
matter  of  reference  of  the  truth-in- 
packaging  bill  is  to  make  a  request,  which 
I  now  make,  that  the  bill  lie  on  the  table 
until  February  18,  which  is  2  weeks  from 
today,  and  that  during  that  period  of 
time  cosponsors  may  be  added.  On  the 
18th  of  February  we  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  matter  become  the 
pending  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  request  is  granted. 


EARTHQUAKE  RESEARCH  IS  NEED- 
EI>— IT    SHOULD    PROVE    A    VAL- 
UABLE    INVESTMENT 
Mr.  GRUENING.    Mr.  President,  the 
seismograph,  first  invented  in  the  1880's 
by  John  Milne,  of  England,  is  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  man  as  it  registers  the 
shocks  and  motions  of  earthquakes. 

Early  this  morning,  at  12:10  a.m.  east- 
em  standard  time,  while  most  residents 
of  the  eastern  United  States  were  sleep- 
ing, the  faithful  seismograph  registered 
a  series  of  three  severe  tremors  in  the 
vicinity  of  Amchitka  Island.  Amchitka 
is  one  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  chain.  It 
is  1,420  miles  from  Alaska's  largest  city, 
Anchorage.  The  quakes  near  the  island 
registered  an  intensity  of  7.5  to  8  on  the 
Richter  scale. 

Ai-med  with  this  information,  and 
aware  that  the  earthquakes  could  create 
devastating  tidal  waves  in  the  Pacific 
Basin  Rim  area  which  includes  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the 
islands  of  the  far  Pacific,  including 
Japan,  inhabitants  of  the  areas  were 
warned  that  tidal  waves  could  be  ex- 
pected. Residents  left  the  low  coastal 
areas  and  moved  to  higher  ground.  The 
time  of  the  Amchitka  Island  tremors  was 
6 :  10  p.m..  February  3,  Bering  time.  Sev- 
eral hours  later,  waves  10  inches  higher 
than  usual  were  recorded  along  the 
shores  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The 
waves  hitting  the  shoreline  of  the  Jap- 
anese Islands  were  reported  to  be  two 


inches  higher  than  normal.  According 
to  news  wire  reports,  no  noticeable  in- 
creases were  registered  along  the  Pacific 
coast. 

We  may  be  thankful  that  the  tidal 
waves  were  minimal.  More  important, 
we  thank  the  scientists  who  are  perfect- 
ing the  machinery  which  enables  us  to 
know  more  about  the  earthquakes  and 
their  after  effects. 

An  informative  article  written  by  Law- 
rence Lessing.  entitled  "Solving  the  Rid- 
dle of  the  Shuddering  Earth"  is  pub- 
lished in  the  February  1965  issue  of 
Fortune. 

Author  Lessing  reminds  us  that  the 
Good  Friday  earthquake  which  struck 
south-central  Alaska  March  27. 1964,  was 
the  biggest  ever  recorded  on  this  conti- 
nent. It  registered  between  8.4  and  8.6 
on  the  Richter  scale,  and  for  nearly  5 
minutes  shook  an  area  of  nearly  500,000 
square  miles. 

Mr.  Lessing  graphically  describes  this 
earthquake's  enormity: 

In  the  main  shock  area,  centered  about 
75  miles  east  of  Anchorage,  a  400-mlle-long 
subterranean  rock  formation  extending  down 
the  coastline  and  out  to  the  southern  tip 
of  Kodlak  Island  was  rent  asunder.  On  one 
side  of  this  enormous  fracture,  the  land — 
Including  part  of  a  mountain  range — dropped 
as  much  as  8  to  10  feet;  on  the  other  side, 
the  coast>— and  one  ofifshore  Island— rose  as 
much  as  30  to  50  feet.  Later  measurements 
showed  that  the  fracture  had  permanently 
displaced  the  earth's  crust  as  far  west  as 
Hawaii. 

That  Good  Friday  earthquake  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  deaths  of  more  than 
100  persons.  It  caused  damage  exceed- 
ing $350  million.  It  appears  to  have  trig- 
gered an  intensive  and  extensive  effort  on 
the  part  of  man  to  learn  what  causes 
earthquakes. 
Mr.  Lessing  suggests: 
Evidence  Is  growing  that  the  Alaskan  quake 
marks  a  real  turning  point.  While  the  re- 
verberations from  aftershocks  still  continue 
and  rebuilding  goes  on  apace,  a  long-range 
scientific  effort  Is  at  last  getting  underway 
to  solve  the  riddle  of  what  causes  earth- 
quakes. 

We  would  be  wise  to  encourage  every 
effort  to  learn  more  about  the  causes  of 
earthquakes  and,  more  important,  to 
learn  how  they  may  be  predicted. 

Damage  to  this  Nation  inflicted  by 
earthquakes  of  the  past  50  years  is  diffi- 
cult to  assess.  Author  Lessing  suggests 
that  the  monetary  damage,  as  of  now, 
exceeds  $1  billion  in  earthquake  damage. 
Danger  from  earthquakes  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  Western  United  States  alone. 
Lessing  writes  that — 

The  Utah-Montana-Wyomtog  triangle  has 
been  active  recently.  A  centxiry  and  a  half 
ago  three  big  quakes  In  quick  succession 
struck  New  Madrid,  Mo.;  and  In  1886  Charles- 
ton. S.C,  was  devastated.  The  mld-Mlssls- 
slppl  Valley,  the  southern  coast,  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  Valley,  and  even  the  New  England 
area  around  Boston  are  all  seismic  regions 
that  have  been  active  in  the  past.  The 
fact  that  an  area  has  been  quiet  for  a  long 
time  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  It  will  not 
be  struck  tomorrow,  with  catastrophic  results 
even  to  such  a  seemingly  Impervious  city  as 
New  York. 


We  know  that  the  March  27,   1964, 
earthquake  is  the  subject  of  the  most 


intensive  study  ever  made  of  an  earth- 
quake.   It  should  be. 

What  are  the  clues  which  appear  prior 
to  an  earthquake  which  could  give  In- 
habitants of  the  area  a  warning  In  ad- 
vance of  the  actual  tremor?  Mr.  Lessing 
reminds  us  that  an  oil-prospecting  mag- 
netometer registered  a  curious  shift  on 
field  just  prior  to  Alaska's  Good  Friday 
quake.  Cattlemen  on  Kodiak  Island 
have  told  me  that  they  observed  the  cat- 
tle standing  silent  and  facing  the  direc- 
tion of  the  quake  before  it  occurred. 
Some  people  believe  that  smimals  have 
such  a  prophetic  sense. 

So  let  us  move  ahead  and  learn  all  we 

can.  „ 

Author  Lessing  discusses  what  he  calls 
closing  in  on  earthquakes.    He  says: 

While  this  broad  Inquiry  Into  fundamen- 
tals goes  forward,  without  which  earthquakes 
would  never  be  fully  understood,  geophysl- 
clsts  are  also  bent  upon  a  closer,  more  prac- 
tical study  of  individual  earthquakes  them- 
selves. Much  remains  to  be  learned  about 
the  character  and  pattern  of  their  activity, 
with  an  eye  to  prediction.  Volcanologlsts 
have  reached  a  good  rate  of  success  In  pre- 
dicting eruptions  by  studying  specific  vol- 
canoes over  long  periods.  And  for  a  decade 
the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has 
operated  a  tsunami  warning  system  out  of 
Honolulu;  by  checking  special  tide  gages 
dotted  around  the  mld-Paclflc,  It  Is  able  to 
predict  the  arrival  time  on  shorelines  of  the 
giant.  500-mlle-per-hour  sea  waves  generated 
by  oceanic  earthquakes.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Is  now  extending  the  system  to  Alaska,  and 
is  also  seeking  a  way  to  predict  by  computer 
analysis  not  only  arrival  times  but  also  wave 
heights.  The  earthquake  problem  Is  much 
more  difficult,  but  it  too  may  yield  to  an 
organized  effort. 

Earlier  this  session,  the  Senate  ap- 
proved S.  408,  a  worthy  bill  introduced 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams],  which  I  cosponsored. 
The  bill  authorizes  a  study  of  methods  to 
help  provide  financial  assistance  to  vic- 
tims of  disasters,  and  directs  that  a  study 
on  earthquake  Insurance  be  reported  to 
the  President  for  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress no  later  than  3  years  following 
enactment.  This  amendment  was  per- 
fected by  my  able  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett].  The 
bill  is  now  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  I  hope  will  act  soon  on  this 
proposed  legislation,  for  whenever  man 
has  the  opportunity  to  help  prevent  un- 
necessary loss  of  life  he  should  move 
with  all  possible  speed  In  that  direction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Lessing's  article  from  Fortvme  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Solving  the  RmDLi:  or  thk  SHUDDKRiNa 

Earth 

(By  Lawrence  Lessing) 

(Note.— Undersea  exploration,  nuclear  test- 
ing and  observation  of  the  orbits  of  space 
satellites— all  are  adding  new  clues  to  the 
causes  of  earthquakes.  The  new  knowledge 
may  provide  ways  to  warn  against  these 
disasters  and  to  minimize  their  damage.)  ^ 

The  earthquake  that  struck  Alaska  s 
southern  coast  on  the  evening  of  Good  Fri- 
day March  27.  1964.  was  of  a  magnitude  to 
erase  complacency  about  this  horrendous 
phenomenon.  It  was  the  biggest  ever  re- 
corded on  this  continent.  On  a  seismic  scale 
of  magnitudes  from  1  to   10.  It  registered 
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8.4  to  8.6.  In  actual  energy  released,  it  far 
outdid  the  great  San  Francisco  quake  of  1906. 
For  I'i  to  4  minutes,  as  If  under  the  blows 
of  a  mighty  battering  ram,  the  earth  shook 
over  a  land  area  of  nearly  500.000  square 
miles.  I.i  places  a.s  distant  as  Illinois.  New 
Jersey,  and  Florida,  water-well  levels  pre- 
cipitously dropped  2  to  10  feet.  In  the  main 
shock  area,  centered  about  75  miles  east  of 
Anchorage,  a  400-mile-long  subterranean 
rock  formation  extending  down  the  coast- 
line and  out  to  the  southern  tip  of 
Kodiak  Island  was  rent  asunder.  On  one 
side  of  this  enormous  fracture,  the  land — 
including  part  of  a  mountain  range — 
dropped  as  much  as  8  to  10  feet;  on  the 
other  side,  the  coast — and  one  offshore  is- 
land— rose  as  much  as  30  to  50  feet.  Later 
measurements  showed  that  the  fracture  had 
permanently  displaced  the  earth's  crust  as 
far  west  as  Hawaii. 

In  the  main  shock  area,  huge  avalanches, 
landslides,  crevasses,  and  mud  spouts 
knocked  out  all  utilities,  roads,  transporta- 
tion, and  communication.  A  giant,  30-foot 
seismic  sea  wave  or  tsunami,  generated  t)y 
the  main  shock,  and  many  shorter-range 
but  taller  waves,  generated  by  submarine 
landslides,  dashed  upon  the  coast,  wiping 
out  Alaska's  fishing  and  canning  industry, 
and  spreading  havoc  as  far  south  as  Cali- 
fornia. Small  coastal  towns,  such  as  Che- 
nega  and  Valdez,  all  but  disappeared;  Sew- 
ard lost  Its  entire  waterfront;  and  Anchor- 
age sustained  the  greatest  amount  of  total 
damage  to  schools,  offices,  and  homes.  There, 
two  small  boys  playing  in  their  yau-d  sud- 
denly disappeared  down  a  yawning  crevasse. 
In  one  night  of  primordial  terror  some  115 
lives  were  lost  and  over  $350  million  in  dam- 
age was  sustained. 

For  centuries  men  have  accepted  these 
catastrophes  fatalistically.  Indeed,  the  hu- 
man race  has  a  heroic  capacity  for  picking 
Itself  up  and  forgetting  such  disasters  almost 
before  the  last  tremors  fade.  But  evidence 
Is  growing  that  the  Alaskan  quake  marks  a 
real  tiirnlng  point.  While  the  reverberations 
from  aftershocks  still  continue  and  rebuild- 
ing goes  on  apace,  a  long-range  scientific  ef- 
fort is  at  last  getting  underway  to  solve  the 
riddle  of  what  causes  earthquakes.  The  hope 
is  that  this  study  will  make  it  possible  to  de- 
velop a  warning  system  against  big  quakes, 
whose  siu"prise  factor  Is  the  worst  menace  to 
human  life,  and  to  prescribe  protective  meas- 
ures against  their  most  damaging  effects. 

The  Alaska  quake  was  the  most  observed 
earthquake  In  history.  By  Easter  Sunday  of 
that  tragic  weekend  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  had  flown  in  five  special  port- 
able seismographs  from  Its  laboratory  at  Al- 
buquerque. N.  Mex..  to  get  a  full  record  of 
aftershocks.  It  also  Installed  15  strong- 
motion  seismographs,  the  first  In  Alaska,  to 
study  the  vibrations  of  buildings  under 
shock:  this  would  aid  In  repairs  and  in  future 
building  design.  Finally.  Coast  and  Geodet- 
ic swiftly  began  sea  and  aerial  surveys  to 
remap  the  deranged  harbors,  coastline,  and 
terrain.  Japan,  an  old  hand  at  earthquakes, 
flew  in  experts  and  equipment  to  help  round 
up  data.  The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  rushed 
in  teams  to  assess  substrata  changes,  rezone 
areas  for  reconstruction,  and  begin  compiling 
a  complete  record  of  the  quake's  geologic  and 
hydrologlc  effects. 

Coordinating  all  this  activity  Is  the  Presi- 
dent's science  advisory  office,  aided  by  a  big 
committee  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  A  special  panel  of  experts  ap- 
pointed by  Donald  F.  Hornlg,  the  President's 
chief  science  adviser.  Is  realistically  weigh- 
ing the  prospects  of  finding  a  method  to  pre- 
dict big  earthquakes.  Recommendations  for 
a  broad  national  and  international  program 
are  expected  early  this  year. 

IT    COtJLD    HAPPEN    EVEN    IN    NEW    YORK 

The  effort  Is  long  overdue,  for  earthquakes 
are  by  no  means  uncommon  occurrences  In 
the  United  States.     Forty-eight  major  con- 


vulsions have  been  registered  so  far  In  this 
century  in  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Island 
arc,  the  Nation's  most  active  earthquake 
area.  A  close  second,  with  fewer  big  quakes 
but  many  smaller  ones,  is  the  west  coast 
region.  But  these  are  by  no  means  the  only 
danger  zones.  The  Utah-RIontana-Wyoming 
triangle  has  been  active  recently.  A  century 
and  a  half  ago  three  big  quakes  in  quick  suc- 
cession struck  New  Madrid.  Mo.;  and  in  1886 
Charleston,  S.C,  was  devastated.  The  mid- 
Mississippi  Valley,  the  southern  coast,  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  Valley,  and  even  the  New 
England  area  around  Boston  are  all  seismic 
regions  that  have  been  active  In  the  past. 
The  fact  that  an  area  has  been  quiet  for  a 
long  time  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
not  be  struck  tomorrow,  with  catastrophic 
results  even  to  such  a  seemingly  impervious 
city  as  New  York.  In  the  last  50  years  alone 
the  United  States  has  sustained  at  least  $1 
billion  in  earthquake  damage,  and  the  cost 
is  bound  to  rise  as  urban  areas  spread  and 
grow  more  complex.  The  Alaskan  earthquake 
simply  precipitated  a  rising  belief  that  the 
time  has  come  to  do  something  about  the 
problem. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  any  suggestion  that 
earthquakes  could  be  predicted  would  have 
drawn  snorts  of  quackery  from  the  profes- 
sion, for  the  gaps  and  uncertainties  in 
knowledge  were  so  great  that  forecasting 
was  out  of  the  question.  The  uncertainties 
are  still  very  big.  But  hopes  have  been  raised 
by  the  great  advance  and  confluence  of  the 
earth  sciences,  from  geology  and  geophysics 
to  oceanography,  armed  with  Important  new 
information  from  nuclear  bomb  testing  and 
space.  The  basic  earth  sciences  have  been  in 
vigorous  upheaval  for  a  decade  or  more,  and 
this  ferment  augurs  well  for  flnding  a  solu- 
tion, because  the  problem  of  earthquakes 
reaches  down  deep  into  the  origin,  struc- 
ture, and  dynamic  behavior  of  the  earth 
Itself. 

Interestingly  enough,  most  of  what  knowl- 
edge there  is  of  the  interior  of  the  earth 
comes  from  the  seismographlc  study  of  earth- 
quakes. Other  Instruments  measuring  the 
earth's  gravity,  magnetic  field,  and  heat  flow 
have  contributed  much  valuable  supporting 
data  and  in  the  future  may  add  even  more. 
But  the  most  useful  of  all  tools  is  the  seismo- 
graph, invented  only  late  in  the  last  century 
by  the  Englishman  John  Milne,  while  he  was 
sojotu-nlng  in  quake-ridden  Japan.  The  seis- 
mograph is  essentially  a  pendulum  or  deli- 
cately balanced  weight,  suspended  In  a  rigid 
frame  on  bedrock,  which  transmits  and  re- 
cords electrically  the  relative  wave  motions 
of  the  earth  under  shock.  Long,  Intricate 
analysis  of  these  seismic  waves,  their  direc- 
tions, velocities,  travel  times,  refractions,  and 
reflections  through  the  layers  of  the  earth, 
enabled  seismologists  to  build  up  a  gross  pic- 
ture of  the  earth's  interior. 

WITH  A  FIRE  IN  ITS  BELLY 

This  Is  the  now  famous  three-layered  model 
of  the  earth:  a  very  thin  crust,  covering  an 
enormously  thick,  solid  mantle,  enwrapping 
a  molten,  liquid  core.  Subsequent  reflne- 
ments  of  technique  have  identified  seven 
distinct  layers  or  shells  within  the  earth, 
but  these  are  essentially  divisions  of  the 
major  three.  Below  the  crust,  only  a  few 
miles  deep,  stretches  the  mantle,  some  1,800 
miles  thick  to  the  boundary  of  the  core.  The 
precise  upper  limits  of  the  mantle  were  dis- 
covered in  1909  by  the  Croatlon  seismologist, 
Andrija  Mohorovlclc,  who  noted  that  seis- 
mic waves  suddenly  Jumped  In  velocity  only 
a  few  miles  below  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
Indicating  a  sharp  change  in  the  nature  of 
the  materials.  This  transition  region  is  the 
now  famous  Mohorovlclc  discontinuity  or 
Moho.  By  comparing  the  velocity  rate  of 
shock  waves  through  the  mantle  with  the 
rate  through  known  materials  In  the  labora- 
tory, seismologists  were  able  to  Infer  that  the 
mantle  Is  composed  of  something  resembling 
a  dark,  dense,  basaltic  rock  known  as  olivine. 


Below  the  mantle,  some  2,160  miles  down 
to  the  center  of  the  earth,  is  the  core,  gen- 
erally believed  to  be  of  a  heavy  iron-nickel 
composition,  though  recent  opinion  is  veer- 
ing toward  the  idea  that  it  Is  simply  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  mantle  material  in  a  differ- 
ent state  of  matter  at  these  greater  depths. 
Early  seismologists  inferred  that  the  whole 
core  was  liquid  because  they  discovered  that 
a  certain  component  of  seismic  waves  called 
shear  waves,  which  cannot  pass  through  liq- 
uids, did  not  pass  through  the  core.  But  it 
is  now  believed  that  the  inner  core  is  solid, 
and  only  the  outer  core  is  a  molten  liquid. 
That  at  least  part  of  the  core  is  molten  is 
inferred  from  the  probable  temperature- 
pressure  level  at  these  depths.  Readings  in 
deep  mines  and  boreholes  show  that  the  in- 
ternal heat  of  the  earth  rises  sharply  with 
depth,  reaching  an  estimated  2,500°  F.  only 
50  miles  down.  Only  the  increasing  weight 
and  pressure  of  matter,  which  raise  the  melt- 
ing point  of  materials,  keeps  the  mantle 
from  being  molten.  In  the  core  the  heat 
outstrips  the  pressures,  causing  the  material 
to  melt.  The  tremendous  heat  entrapped  in 
the  core  Is  generally  thought  to  have  come 
from  the  compressive  forces  exerted  in  the 
early  formation  of  the  earth  and  from  radio- 
activity in  its  substance,  originally  about 
15  times  more  intense  than  it  is  now. 
Thus  the  core  is  still  glowing  at  temperature 
estimated  at  somewhere  between  3,600°  and 
18,000°  F.,  under  pressures  of  nearly  45  mil- 
lion pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  earth,  therefore,  is  a  dynamic  struc- 
ture that  has  evolved  over  many  millions  of 
years — just  over  4',^  billion  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  precise  timeclock  of  radioactive 
elements  in  its  substance — and  It  is  evolving 
still,  with  a  fire  in  its  belly.  Geologists  have 
read  the  history  of  its  constant  change  in 
rocks  and  rills.  Mountains  rise,  are  ground 
down,  and  continue  to  rise  elsewhere.  Con- 
tinents emerge  in  places  where  once  there 
were  seas. 

But  the  most  spectacular  and  abrupt  of  all 
changes  occur  when  the  earth  shakes.  For 
geophysiclsts  it  is  not  enough  to  know  that 
an  earthquake  occurs  when  a  fracture  or 
fault  in  the  earth's  crust  gives  way  through 
internal  strain  or  some  deep  collapse  below, 
causing  a  shear  movement  or  subsidence  in 
the  crust.  These  are  just  local  effects. 
Earthquakes  are  Intimately  related  to  such 
larger,  slower  movements  as  the  formation 
of  continents  and  the  building  of  mountains, 
and  to  the  deep  forces  within  the  earth  that 
cause  these  changes.  Before  they  can  begin 
to  explain  and  eventually  to  predict  earth- 
quakes, geophysiclsts  need  to  know  the  gen- 
eral pattern  of  those  forces. 

NEW  CRACKS  IN  THE  EARTH'S  ARMOR 

In  the  last  decade  or  so,  advances  in  in- 
struments and  techniques  have  enabled 
seismologists  and  other  explorers  to  throw 
a  few  shafts  of  light  into  some  of  these  deep 
places.  Much  of  the  advance  has  been  in 
the  sheer  organization  of  Instruments  on  a 
scale  new  to  geophysics.  In  the  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year,  1957-58,  leading 
nations  collaborated  on  a  vast  physical  audit 
of  the  earth.  As  part  of  this,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity's Lamont  Geological  Observatory  In- 
stalled the  first  skeleton  network  of  stand- 
ard seismographlc  Instruments  ever  to  op- 
erate on  a  global  basis.  Following  up  on 
the  IGY  work,  the  international  upper  man- 
tle project  set  the  United  States,  Canada, 
West  Europe,  and  Russia  to  building  up 
standard  networks  of  their  own  and  drill- 
ing a  series  of  deep  boreholes,  the  most  am- 
bitious of  which  Is  the  U.S.  Project  Mohole 
(see  Fortune,  May  1963).  Its  object  Is  to 
drill  down  to  the  Mohorovlclc  discontinuity 
through  the  ocean  floor  and  to  bring  back 
a  sample  of  the  mantle  Itself,  which  has 
never  been  conclusively  examined  before. 
Finally,  to  handle  the  vast  amount  of  data 
flowing  In,  the  ubiquitous  computer  has  been 
Integrated  Into  the  whole  system  to  speed  up 
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and  extend  analysis  a  hundredfold,  even  to 
the  point  of  directly  controlling,  recording, 
and  analyzing  seismograms. 

Meanwhile,    the    instruments    themselves 
were  undergoing  great  extension  and  refine- 
ment.   Leading  the  advance  was  a  new  class 
of     long-period      seismographs,      conceived 
mainly   by  Hugo  Benioff,  of  California  In- 
stitute  of   Technology.    These   are   able    to 
detect  and  sort  out  long  earthquake  waves 
undulating  around   the  world  through   the 
surface  of  the  crust  and  upper  mantle,  thus 
giving  scientists   a    clearer    picture   of   this 
region      They  also  are  able  to  sort  out,  for 
the  first  time,  the  free  oscillations  of  the 
earth,  its  natural  vibrations  under  rotation. 
Prom    seismography    in    oil    exploration, 
where  explosive  charges  are  used  to  simu- 
late seismic  events,  came  sophisticated,  port- 
able   electronic    instruments.      And    along 
with  them  came  methods  of  arraying  Instru- 
ments over  the  earth  to  reflne  reception,  and 
methods  of  sounding  the  ocean  bottom  and 
sedimentary    layers,    pioneered    by    Lamont 
Observatory's  noted  director,  Maurice  Ewlng. 
Prom  Project  Vela,   the   Defense  Depart- 
ment's big  effort  to  develop  reliable  means 
of    detecting    underground    nuclear    explo- 
sions,  came   still   further   refinements.     In- 
deed, techniques  have  been  so  Improved  that 
seismologists  are  now  able  to  locate  and  dis- 
criminate   between   small    earthquakes    and 
underground   explosions    to    an   extent    un- 
heard of  a  few  years  ago,  bringing  within 
reach  an  Inspection  system  capable  of  op- 
erating   entirely     outside     an     antagonistic 
country.     And  this  focus  on  "small  events" 
turned'  seismologists'  attention  to  the  study 
of    small    earthquakes,    heretofore    largely 
ignored. 

Out  of  all  this  came  some  notable  discov- 
eries. The  analysis  of  long  surface  waves, 
for  instance,  showed  that  the  crustal  layers 
below  the  oceans  differ  considerably  In  depth, 
density,  and  composition  from  those  below 
the  continents.  Underlying  the  oceans  Is  a 
heavy,  basaltic  type  of  rock  only  3  to  4  miles 
deep;  under  the  continents  Is  a  lighter  rock, 
mainly  granite,  some  20  to  25  miles  thick, 
with  the  roots  of  mountains  extending  even 
deeper  than  that  Into  the  mantle,  like  partly 
submerged  icebergs  In  the  sea.  This  means 
that  the  Mohorovlclc  discontinuity,  instead 
of  being  a  synunetrical  boundary  under  the 
crust,  rises  close  to  the  surface  under  oceans 
and  dips  down  deep  under  continents,  setting 
up  pressures  and  strains  on  the  rims  of  con- 
tinental blocks — precisely  where  most  of  the 
great  earthquakes  occur.  At  the  same  time, 
long-wave  studies  have  also  confirmed  the 
suspected  existence  of  a  "soft"  layer  In  the 
upper  mantle,  some  35  to  155  miles  down. 
Wave  velocities  drop  In  this  area,  Indicating 
that  the  rock  Is  In  a  plastic  state  or  even 
molten  in  places,  owing  to  some  tempera- 
ture-pressure imbalance.  These  additional 
irregularities  may  further  account  for  earth- 
quakes as  well  as  for  volcanoes. 

DEEPER  THAN  THE  GRAND  CANYON 

Perhaps  the  most  provocative  geophysical 
discovery  of  the  decade  Is  a  mighty  Inter- 
connected chain  of  submerged  mountain 
ridges  and  valleys  now  known  to  stretch  for 
some  40,000  miles  under  the  oceans  of  the 
world.  Hints  and  fragments  of  this  globe- 
girdling  chain  were  glimpsed  for  nearly  a 
century.  But  its  full  dimensions  were  not 
grasped  until  the  late  fifties,  when  the 
Lamont  Observatory  research  ship  Vema  and 
other  IGY  voyagers  selsmlcally  soujided  Its 
main  branches  through  the  mid-Atlantic, 
Indian,  southern  and  mid-Pacific  oceans, 
and  on  up  the  great  east  Pacific  rise,  curling 
along  the  American  west  coast  to  Alaska. 

These  underwater  mountains  are  quite  un- 
like those  found  In  the  upper  world.  They 
rise  in  great,  sharp,  rugged  scarps  of  basalt, 
some  nearly  as  tall  as  the  Himalayas.  Down 
their  centers  run  deep,  long  valleys  or  rifts, 
many  deeper  than  the  Grand  Canyon,  ex- 


tending for  hundreds  of  miles.  Heat  flowing 
up  from  the  rifts  registers  higher  than  al- 
most anywhere  else  on  earth.  Along  their 
length,  relatively  small,  shallow  earthquakes 
and  volcanic  activity  occtu-  in  profusion. 
From  their  bottoms,  oceanographers  have 
dredged  up  basalt  boulders.  Indicating  a  con- 
tinual upwelling  of  soft  or  molten  matter, 
perhaps  from  the  mantle  Itself.  This  causes 
the  rising  scarps  and  rifts  to  spread  apart 
at  a  small  measurable  rate.  Analysis  of  the 
boulders  shows  they  crystallized  out  of  mol- 
ten matter  no  more  than  10  million  years  ago. 
indicating  that  the  rifts  are  a  comparatively 
young  feature  of  the  earth.  All  together, 
the  rifts  form  a  huge  tension  crack  In  the 
earth's  crust,  running  in  an  almost  continu- 
ous line  nearly  twice  around  the  earth. 

In  a  few  places  in  the  world  the  rifts  ac- 
tually emerge  on  dry  laind.  where  they  can 
be  observed  as  steadily  widening  fissures  or 
crevasses,  which  until  recently  defied  ex- 
planation. One  of  these  strange  formations, 
the  famed  "rift  valleys"  of  east  Africa.  Is  now 
seen  to  be  a  landward  extension  of  an  Indian 
Ocean  ridge.  Another,  a  northerly  continua- 
tion of  the  mid-Atlantic  ridge,  runs  Jaggedly 
across  a  great  central  graben  or  depression 
in  Iceland.  Measurements  over  the  years 
show  that  this  crevasse  is  steadily  widening 
at  a  rate  of  a  fraction  of  an  inch  a  year  and 
pushing  up  matter  to  build  up  the  ridges 
on  both  sides. 

IS  THE  EARTH  EXPANDING  OR  CONTRACTING? 

All  these  discoveries  raise  fundamental 
questions  about  the  evolution  and  behavior 
of  the  earth.  To  begin  with,  a  comprehen- 
sive theory  is  needed  that  will  account  not 
only  for  the  familiar  continents,  ocean  ba- 
sins, mountains,  and  earthquakes,  but  for  all 
the  new  phenomena  as  well.  In  an  effort  to 
find  an  all-embracing  explanation,  theories 
old  and  new  have  been  brought  to  a  boil. 

Perhaps  the  oldest  theory  Is  that  the  earth 
has  been  contracting  ever  since  It  began  cool- 
ing down  from  its  early  molten  state.  As 
speculation  goes,  this  shrinking  caused  the 
hardened  crust  to  shrivel  like  the  skin  of  a 
dried  prune  as  It  adjusted  to  new  dimen- 
sions, thus  raising  continents  and  mountains 
and  causing  earthquakes.  Old-school  geolo- 
gists still  cling  to  this  theory,  but  It  has  been 
badly  weakened  In  recent  years.  For  one 
thing,  the  theory  assumes  that  the  earth  was 
formed,  as  was  once  widely  believed,  out  of 
a  molten  blob  torn  from  the  sun.  But  mod- 
ern cosmologlsts  find  strong  evidence  that 
the  earth,  like  other  planets,  was  formed  by 
the  cold  accretion  of  dust  and  gases  whirling 
in  a  primordial  disk  around  the  sun.  Only 
gradually,  over  a  period  of  about  a  billion 
years,  did  It  heat  up  to  the  molten  state 
through  compression  and  radioactivity.  The 
amount  of  contraction  that  could  have  oc- 
curred In  cooling  off  since  then  Is  not  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  earth's  mountain 
heights  and  ocean  depths.  Moreover,  It  Is 
highly  doubtful  whether  the  Interior  of  the 
earth  has  yet  lost  much  of  Its  original  heat, 
because  Its  huge  mass  Is  a  slow  conductor 
and  radioactivity  Is  constantly  adding  heat. 
A  newer  theory  Is  that  the  earth  is  actually 
expanding.  This  was  first  suggested  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  on  purely  cosmic 
grounds,  by  the  great  British  theoretical 
physicist.  P.  A.  M.  Dlrac.  He  reasoned  that  In 
an  expanding  universe,  in  which  all  bodies  are 
seen  to  be  rushing  away  from  one  another 
at  a  measurable  rate,  the  force  of  gravity  In 
any  given  body  must  be  gradually  diminish- 
ing with  age.  Even  a  slight  decrease  In  the 
earth's  gravity,  unmeasurable  as  yet  by  any 
ordinary  means,  could  cause  Its  matter  to 
expand  by  as  much  as  1,100  miles  In  circum- 
ference In  3.25  billion  years.  The  expansion 
theory,  long  dormant,  suddenly  gained  sup- 
port from  the  discovery  of  the  mid-ocean 
ridges  and  rifts.  For  this  global  system  cov- 
ers a  surface  area  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
calculated   expansion,   and   the  rifts   might 


well  be  the  expansion  Joints  where  niiatter 
from  the  swelling  Interior  of  the  earth  is 
oozing  out  to  form  new  crust. 

A  third  major  theory  of  the  earth,  which 
may  or  may  not  include  expansion,  is  the 
theory  of  continental  drift.  First  conceived 
about  50  years  ago,  mainly  by  a  German 
geologist  named  Alfred  Wegener,  it  has  ac- 
quired many  adherents  as  a  result  of  recent 
discoveries.  Noting  the  curious  Jigsaw  fit 
of  continental  profiles,  particularly  between 
the  Americas  and  Etu-ope-Afrlca,  and  the 
curious  similarity  of  fossil  remains  in  widely 
separated  continents,  Wegener  suggested 
that  once  there  was  only  one  mammoth  con- 
tinent that  later  was  split  up.  Since  then 
the  continents  have  been  slowly  drifting 
apart,  floating  like  great,  buoyant,  granitic 
rafts  on  the  heavy,  sluggish  basalt  beneath. 

THE  DRIFTING   CONTINENTS 

For  years  this  idea  was  largely  dismissed 
as  fantasy,  since  there  was  no  evld«ice  any- 
where in  the  seemingly  solid  mantle  of  any 
heat  currents  or  other  flow  mechanisms  to 
give  the  continents  such  mobility.  But 
lately  new  information  has  been  piling  up 
to  support  the  Idea  of  drift.  One  bit  of  evi- 
dence comes  from  an  exotic  branch  of  geo- 
physics known  as  paleomagnetlsm — the  study 
of  magnetic  lines  of  force  In  ancient  rocks. 
It  was  discovered  that  the  lines  of  force 
frozen  into  continental  rocks  at  the  time  of 
their  crystallization  are  all  askew  with  ref- 
erence to  the  present  position  of  the  North 
and  South  Poles.  Continents  must  once 
have  been  oriented  to  the  poles  very  differ- 
ently. And  the  recent  discovery  of  a  "soft" 
layer  In  the  upper  mantle  supplied  a  plavis- 
ible  medium  upon  which  the  continents 
might  be  drifting. 

But  the  strongest  evidence  was  again  pro- 
vided by  the  discovery  of  the  mldocean  sys- 
tem of  ridges  and  rifts,  which  fitted  Into  the 
theory  of  continental  drift  In  either  of  two 
ways.  If  the  earth  Is  expanding,  as  the  mld- 
ocean  rifts  seemed  to  Indicate,  then  this  ex- 
pansion is  what  caused  the  original  splitting 
up  of  the  continents  and  their  apparent 
drifting  apart,  like  patterns  on  the  surface 
of  an  expanding  balloon.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  earth  Is  not  expanding,  as  some 
still  maintain,  then  the  rifts  could  support 
the  theory  of  drift  In  another  way.  They 
could  «11  be  the  vents  through  which  huge. 
Intern^heat  currents  or  convection  cells — 
circular,  rolling  currents  like  those  seen  in 
boiling  liquids — reached  the  earth's  surface, 
pushing  up  mantle  material,  forcing  a  plastic 
flow  of  light  materials  to  the  underside  of 
continents,  causing  the  continents  to  drift, 
and  compressing  them  horizontally  to  form 
the  wrinkled  folds  of  mountains  and  set  off 
earthquakes. 

What  precise  mechanism  could  thus  cause 
the  heavy,  enormously  thick,  and  solid  ma- 
terials of  the  earth  to  flow?  Egon  Orowan, 
a  solid-state  physicist  at  MIT,  has  recently 
Investigated  the  matter,  using  polycrystalllne 
alumina  to  simulate  the  materials  In  the 
upper  mantle  and  crust.  He  concludes  that 
convection  heat  currents  In  the  crystalline 
mantle  could  Induce  a  type  of  slow  plastic 
movement  known  as  hot  creep — a  sliding  of 
crystals  on  one  another — which,  as  strains 
accumulate  in  the  rock  structure,  could  cavise 
creep  fractures,  wrinkling,  and  earthquakes. 
By  various  calculations  he  concludes  that 
the  United  States  and  the  whole  western 
Atlantic  are  creeping  or  drlfthig  westward 
Into  the  Pacific  at  a  rate  of  about  1  centi- 
meter per  year. 

There  are  still  many  objections  to  these  up- 
setting new  theories.  The  drift  hypothesis, 
for  Instance,  would  require  that  a  huge  sec- 
tion of  the  earth's  crust  between  rift  valleys 
be  moving  Inexorably  In  one  direction,  tend- 
ing to  open  the  rift  on  one  side  of  a  continent 
and  to  close  the  rift  on  another  side.  Actu- 
ally, however,  the  rifts  appear  to  be  opening 
on  all  sides  of  every  continent.  And,  the  ex- 
pansion theory  has  been  challenged  by  two 
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X3S.  Geological  Survey  physicists,  who  per- 
formed a  modern  version  of  the  amazingly 
acciirate  measurement  of  the  radius  of  the 
earth  made  by  Eratosthenes  abont  250  B.C. 
and  found  that  the  radius  has  not  varied  by 
more  than  a  f^  miles  In  the  last  200  million 
years.  4- 

Meanwhile,  aJTourth  theory  has  come  to  the 
fore.  It  holds  that  the  earth  Is  neither  ex- 
panding nor  contracting  but  Is  essentially 
stable  and  solid  all  the  way  down  to  Its 
core.  This  theory  centers  around  the  teach- 
ings of  Britain's  great  old  master  geophys- 
Iclst,  Sir  Harold  Jeffreys,  who  maintains  that 
the  earth  Is  much  too  solid,  rigid,  and  strong 
to  allow  such  mass  movements  in  its  crust 
and  convection  currents  in  its  mantle  as 
continental  drift  would  imply.  In  this  view, 
continents  were  formed  in  the  molten  stage 
by  upward  segregation  of  lighter  materials, 
like  slag  rising  to  the  top  of  a  molten  ingot 
of  steel,  and  they  remain  frozen  and  em- 
bedded In  the  now  solid  mantle.  Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  a  famous  computation  by  Lord 
Kelvin,  the  mantle  has  about  double  the 
rigidity  of  steel.  Hence,  except  for  some 
local  fluidities,  the  earth  Is  not  plastic  but 
essentially  elastic,  like  steel. 

This  concept  of  the  earth  was  startlingly 
confirmed  In  1960  from  a  totally  unexpected 
quarter — space.  Observations  of  the  irregu- 
lar orbits  of  space  satellites,  which  reflected 
a  highly  variable  gravitational  pull  from  the 
earth  over  large  areas,  led  to  two  Important 
though  still  controversial  discoveries.  One 
was  that  the  earth  is  slightly  pear-shaped, 
bulging  more  below  the  Equator  than  above. 
Small  as  this  Irregularity  is,  It  causes  the 
earth  to  depart  so  far  from  being  a  perfect 
oblate  spheroid  that  it  apparently  exceeds 
the  calculated  strength  of  its  own  materials. 
The  second  discovery  was  that  there  are  ex- 
tensive irregularities  In  gravity  over  the 
earth,  like  great  shallow  hills  and  bowls. 
Eight  major  gravity  anomalies  have  been 
located,  the  two  greatest  being  a  deep  depres- 
sion or  "bowl"  off  the  tip  of  India  and  a  great 
"hlU"  or  rise  In  the  New  Guinea  area.  The 
gravity  "hills,"  being  areas  of  great  strain  in 
the  earth's  mass,  appear  to  coincide  with  the 
greatest  earthquake  zones. 

To  sustain  such  gross  irregularities  in  shape 
and  mass  without  breaking  apart,  the  earth 
must  be  exceedingly  rigid  and  strong.  The 
strains  generated  by  these  anomalies,  accord- 
ing to  space  geodeslsts,  must  go  down  to  the 
very  core  of  the  earth.  They  are  so  great 
that,  to  account  for  them,  some  have  re- 
furbished the  theory,  first  suggested  by 
George  Darwin,  that  a  great  catastrophe  once 
tore  a  huge  mass  out  of  what  is  now  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  form  the  Moon  and  perhaps 
Mars.  A  more  plausible  hypothesis,  sug- 
gested by  Gordon  J.  F.  MacDonald  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  Is 
that  the  deep  strains  are  caused  by  a  10- 
million-year  lag  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
earth's  shape  to  its  declining  rate  of  rotation. 
This  lag  stores  vast  tension  or  energy  in  the 
earth,  like  a  coiled  spring,  accounting  for 
all  the  shifts  in  its  crust,  including  earth- 
quakes. 

In  this  clash  of  theories,  science  progresses. 
And  when  the  din  is  at  its  highest,  the  great- 
est advances  may  be  expected,  often  through 
a  melding  of  conflicting  viewpoints.  For  in- 
stance. Walter  M.  Elsasser,  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, now  suggests  that  all  changes  or 
movements  id  the  earth  of  any  significance 
are  confined  to  a  thin  surface  layer  only  200 
to  250  miles  deep,  which  would  leave  the 
bulk  of  the  earth  relatively  stable,  strong, 
and  solid,  while  allowing  some  form  of  drift 
or  mobility  In  the  upper  layer.  In  any  event, 
most  geophysicists  believe  that  it  will  be 
only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  before  many 
of  the  key  issues  are  decided. 


CLOSINO  IN  ON  XABTHQUAKJES 

While  this  broad  inquiry  Into  funda- 
mentals goes  forward,  without  which  earth- 
quakes would  never  be  fully  understood,  geo- 
physicists are  also  bent  upon  a  closer,  more 
practical  study  of  individual  earthquakes 
themselves.  Much  remains  to  be  learned 
about  the  character  and  pattern  of  their 
activity,  with  an  eye  to  prediction.  Volcanol- 
oglsts  have  reached  a  good  rate  of  success 
In  predicting  eruptions  by  studying  specific 
volcanoes  over  long  periods.  And  for  a  dec- 
ade the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Svu-vey  has 
operated  a  tsunami  warning  system  out  of 
Honolulu;  by  checking  special  tide  gages 
dotted  around  the  mid-Pacific,  it  is  able  to 
predict  the  arrival  time  on  shorelines  of  the 
giant,  500-mile-per-hoTar  sea  waves  generated 
by  oceanic  earthquakes.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
is  now  extending  the  system  to  Alaska,  and 
is  also  seeking  a  way  to  predict  by  computer 
analysis  not  only  arrival  times  but  also  wave 
heights.  The  earthquake  problem  is  much 
more  diflQctilt,  but  it  too  may  yield  to  an  or- 
ganized effort. 

A  number  of  hopeful  lines  of  research  open 
out.  One  is  the  study  of  the  foreshocks 
and  aftershocks  of  big  earthquakes  to  see 
whether  they  reveal  a  warning  pattern.  For 
years  the  Japanese  and  others  have  tried  this 
without  much  success,  but  a  few  broad  hints 
have  emerged.  For  one,  the  Japanese  found 
that  big  quakes  generally  followed  a  coun- 
terclockwise course  around  the  rim  of  the 
Pacific.  More  recently,  accurate  location  of 
earthquakes  In  depth  has  revealed  a  fairly 
reg\ilar  pattern  of  quakes  moving  up  and 
down  major  faults.  Today,  more  compre- 
hensive computer  analysis  of  small  earth- 
quakes Is  available  from  a  worldwide  network 
of  125  selsmographlc  stations  operated  by 
U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic,  and  the  hope  Is  that 
more  significant  patterns  will  emerge. 

A  still  more  promising  line  of  research, 
untried  on  any  big  scale  as  yet.  is  the  burying 
of  strain,  tilt,  and  displacement  gages 
broadside  over  a  major  earthquake  area. 
Observations  of  the  buildup  of  strain  or  tilt 
in  underlying  rock  formations  may  reveal  a 
warning  pattern  as  strain  reaches  the  break- 
ing point  and  an  earthquake  occurs.  Dr. 
Frank  Press,  chairman  of  the  special  national 
advisory  panel  on  earthquake  prediction  and 
director  of  California  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy's selsmologlcal  laboratory,  has  a  $250,000 
grant  from  the  National  Science  Foundation 
to  try  such  an  Instrumented  experiment  In 
the  great  San  Andreas  Fault  area  around  San 
Francisco.  The  San  Andreas  Fault  is  a  huge, 
steadily  moving  fracture  slanting  down  the 
State  from  a  point  130  miles  north  of  San 
Francisco  nearly  to  the  Mexican  border. 
Measurements  show  that  one  side  of  the 
fault  Is  moving  In  relation  to  the  other  at 
a  rate  of  about  2  inches  a  year.  When  the 
strain  reaches  a  critical  point,  another  big 
quake  will  occur.  The  area  may  be  almost 
due  for  one. 

Other  clues  are  worth  pursuing.  An  oil- 
prospecting  magnetometer  registered  a  cu- 
rious shift  in  field  just  prior  to  Alaska's  Good 
Friday  quake,  hinting  that  magnetic  fields 
may  have  some  relation  to  earthquakes. 
Something  might  be  leau-ned  from  the  study 
of  microselsms  or  tiny  earth  tremors,  which 
are  little  understood  though  they  show  up  In 
all  seismograms.  The  great  difficulty  in  such 
lines  of  investigation  is  to  distinguish  any- 
thing significant  against  the  background  of 
constant  minor  shlverings  or  rumblings  in 
the  earth.  Including  the  hundreds  of  major 
to  minor  earthquakes  occurring  somewhere 
in  the  world  every  day.  Obviously  it  will 
take  long  and  patient  observation  to  begin  to 
see  a  pattern  upon  which  to  base  predictions. 

Birn-DING   TO    WFTHSTAND   THEM 

Pending  the  discovery  of  a  method  of  fore- 
casting earthquakes,  however,  many  practical 


measures  can  be  taken  to  lessen  the  damage 
from  them.  The  first  is  the  careful  zoning 
of  active  earthquake  areas,  based  on  geologi- 
cal foundation  studies,  and  the  enforcement 
of  codes  prescribing  what  may  be  built  and 
where.  One  of  the  most  damaged  districts  in 
Anchorage  was  a  new  residential  area,  where 
landslides  and  sharing  action  turned  most 
of  the  homes  Into  matchwood.  Only  5  years 
before  a  U.S.  Geological  Survey  report  warned 
that  the  soil  In  that  region  was  unreliable. 
Most  of  Alaska's  towns  are  bul\t  on  similarly 
unconsolidated  sllty  or  clayey  coastal  soils, 
dangerously  subject  to  slides.  Only  strong 
shoring,  drainage,  and  soil  conditioning  can 
reduce  the  risks  on  such  shaky  ground. 

Similar  dangerous  ground  conditions  exist 
elsewhere,  around  Boston,  In  the  Puget  Sound 
area,  and  all  up  and  down  the  California 
coast.  One  smart  residential  district  Just 
below  San  Francisco's  Telegraph  Hill  has 
been  built  on  filled  land  that  is  liable  to  slide 
away  in  any  major  quake,  and  other  develop- 
ments are  mushrooming  on  shoreline  land- 
fills, bulldozed  hillsides,  and  other  question- 
able areas,  posing  a  danger  for  the  futxire. 
Real  estate  developers  have  resisted  clear 
earthquake  zoning  so  strenuously  in  the  past 
that  to  date  no  detailed  U.S.  zoning  map 
is  available. 

Much  also  remains  to  be  done  about  the 
building  of  earthquake-proof  structures, 
beyond  providing  the  lateral  bracing  and 
reinforced  walls  prescribed  in  most  quake 
areas.  Even  in  California,  where  the  strictest 
building  code  has  been  in  effect  only  since 
1933,  the  law  has  grown  lax  and  Inadequate 
under  the  pressures  of  a  burgeoning  popula- 
tion and  real  estate  development.  Last  year, 
however,  Los  Angeles  passed  a  new  city  ordi- 
nance requiring  all  major  new  buildings  to 
install  strong-motion,  seismographs,  pat- 
terned on  a  new  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Instrument,  to  study  the  motion  of  the  build- 
ings under  tremors  and  to  gather  data  tot 
improving  future  design.  Through  such 
studies,  and  the  mounting  effort  to  under- 
stand and  predict  earthquakes,  this  old 
earthly  affliction  may  yet  lose  some  of  its 
horrors. 
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PROBLEMS  FACING  MISSISSIPPI- 
RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  BOARD 
OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  MISSIS- 
SIPPI ECONOMIC  COUNCIL 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  been  handed  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
passed  yesterday  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Mississippi  Economic  Council, 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  a  State  cham- 
ber of  commerce.  The  membership  of 
this  board  is  composed  of  a  large  number 
of  business  and  professional  men  from 
all  over  the  State  and  certainly  represents 
the  thinking  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
business  and  professional  leaders  of  the 
State.  This  resolution  represents  the 
firm  and  strong  stand  of  the  membership 
of  this  organization  for  law  and  order. 

It  is  certainly  not  an  imaginary  prob- 
lem the  people  in  our  State  are  facing. 
It  is  a  very  real  one.  These  business  and 
professional  leaders  are  not  willing  mere- 
ly to  stand  and  wait,  nor  are  they  willing 
merely  to  stand  by  the  wayside  and  crit- 
icize. They  are  willing  to  take  their 
stand  out  front  and  in  a  constructive 
way  for  obedience  to  law  which,  after  all, 
is  the  foundation  of  true  liberty. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  these  lead- 
ers for  both  their  purposes  and  their  ac- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Senate   that   the   resolution  passed   by 


them  yesterday  be  included  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  Adopted  by  Board  of  Directors, 

Mississippi  Economic   Council,   Jackson, 

Miss.,  February  3,  1965 

As  concerned  Mlssisslpplans  aware  of  the 
monumental  problems  facing  our  State,  we 
advance  with  pride  the  fact  that  Mississippi 
is  not  an  Island  unto  itself  but  is  an  Integral 
and  responsible  part  of  the  United  States. 

We  recognize  that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  has  been  enacted  by  the  Congress  as 
law.  It  cannot  be  Ignored  and  should  not 
be  unlawfully  defied.  Resistance  to  the  law 
should  be  through  established  procedures  In 
the  American  tradition  of  resort  to  en- 
lightened public  opinion,  the  ballot  boxes, 
and  the  courts.  We  should  adjust  ourselves 
to  the  Impact  of  this  legislation,  regardless 
of  personal  feelings  and  convictions,  and 
limit  our  resistance  to  the  stated  methods. 

For  the  purpose  of  furthering  justice, 
harmony,  and  continued  development  In 
Mississippi,  we  respectfully  urge  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Order  and  respect  for  the  law  must  be 
maintained.  Lawless  activities  in  the  State 
by  individuals  and  organizations  cannot  be 
tolerated.  The  penalty  for  law  violations 
should  be  fairly  and  equitably  applied  to 
all  law  violators. 

2.  Communications  must  be  maintained 
between  the  races  within  the  State. 

3.  Registration  and  voting  laws  should 
be  fairly  and  Impartially  administered  for 
all. 

4.  Support  for  public  education  must  be 
maintained  and  strengthened. 

Mlssisslpplans  have  the  capacity  and 
courage  to  face  the  problems  of  this  State 
and  to  create  conditions  favorable  to  their 
solution.  We  call  upon  all  Mlssisslpplans 
to  take  positive  action  toward  these  ends. 


AID  TO  THE  UNITED  ARAB 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  because  of  circumstances  beyond 
my  control  I  was  unable  to  reach  the 
floor  until  late  yesterday  afternoon  and 
then  only  minutes  before  the  final  vote 
on  whether  we  should  prohibit  Public 
Law  480  shipments  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  or  leave  the  matter  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Executive. 

I  voted  against  the  amendment  to 
leave  the  decision  to  Executive  discre- 
tion, because  I  believe  such  a  formula 
nullifies  or  seriously  undercuts  congres- 
sional responsibility  In  this  area.  It 
makes  no  sense  for  Congress  to  pass  on 
the  details  of  our  foreign  aid  program 
and  appropriate  funds  for  it  if  we  give 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
the  right  to  override  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress whenever  in  its  opinion  the  na- 
tional interest  demands  it. 

If  there  are  those  who  believe  Congress 
should  be  deprived  of  responsibility  in 
this  area  and  that  the  executive  branch 
should  be  given  plenipotentiary  powers, 
let  them  say  so. 

For  my  own  part.  I  believe  this  respon- 
sibility properly  belongs  to  Congress.  I 
point  out  that  while  the  Constitution — 
as  those  on  the  other  side  of  this  issue 
so  often  remind  us — gives  the  President 
authority  in  the  field  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, in  recent  years  the  foreign  aid 


programs  have  come  to  be  an  important 
part  of  foreign  policy  and  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  the  Congress  has  the  con- 
stitutional authority  to  appropriate  the 
money  for  them.  Therefore,  I  believe 
from  a  constitutional  standpoint  that 
Congress  should  not,  and  cannot,  waive 
its  authority  and  responsibility  in  this 
area. 

In  saying  this  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  do  not  favor  eliminating  Public 
Law  480  assistance  to  the  Egyptian  peo- 
ple. Neither  do  I  favor  giving  aid  to 
Nasser  with  no  strings  attached,  as  we 
have  done  up  to  now. 

Had  I  not  been  out  of  the  country 
when  the  matter  first  came  up,  I  would 
have  proposed  a  compromise  resolution 
reducing  Public  Law  480  sales  to  Egypt 
by  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  aver- 
age figure  for  the  past  4  years.  My  pro- 
posal would  also  have  held  out  the  prom- 
ise of  a  restoration  of  this  cut  if  the 
Government  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
desists  from  further  aggressive  and  sub- 
versive action  in  the  coming  year.  And 
it  would  have  warned  of  further  cuts  if, 
despite  American  friendship  and  assist- 
ance, Nasser  continues  to  engage  in  ag- 
gressive and  subversive  activities  direct- 
ly against  other  countries  in  the  area. 

Although  the  amendment  has  now 
been  voted  on  in  the  Senate,  I  think  it 
may  serve  some  purpose  to  present  this 
compromise  proposal,  even  at  this  late 
date,  because  it  may  serve  as  a  meeting 
ground  for  the  Senate  and  House  con- 
ferees. I  intend  to  bring  it  to  their 
attention  right  away. 

I  think  it  no  exaggeration  to  state  that 
Nasser  could  not  have  survived  the  past 
decade  without  the  massive  shipments 
of  American  food  that  have  gone  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  But  because  we 
have  given  this  assistance  without  con- 
ditions of  any  kind,  it  has  only  served 
to  encourage  Nasser  to  persist  in  his  ag- 
gressive activities  against  Yemen  and 
the  Congo,  in  subversive  activities 
against  the  Governments  of  Jordan, 
Syria,  Iraq,  and  Libya,  and  especially  in 
the  preparation  of  aggression  against 
Israel. 

Our  aid  was  intended  to  benefit  the 
Egyptian  people.  But  the  potential 
good  that  might  have  been  accomplished 
by  our  aid  program  has  in  large  measure 
been  vitiated  by  Nasser's  topheavy  in- 
vestments in  his  military  establishment 
and  by  his  adventures  abroad.  It  has, 
for  example,  been  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  Nasser's  war  in  Yemen,  to  which 
he  has  now  committed  50,000  United 
Arab  Republic  troops,  has  over  the  past 
2  years  been  roughly  equivalent  to  the 
cost  of  the  entire  American  aid  program. 

Nasser  has  also  sunk  vast  sums  of 
money  into  his  missile  program,  in  which 
he  has,  regrettably,  been  able  to  employ 
the  technical  assistance  of  German  scien- 
tists. We  have  thus  far  been  able  to  do 
nothing  to  discourage  this  program,  even 
though  it  is  common  knowledge  that  it  is 
directed  in  the  first  instance  against  the 
State  of  Israel. 

This  posture  toward  Israel  has  been 
his  most  consistent  foreign  policy  out- 
rage, one  which  stands  out  above  and 
beyond  his  other  adventures.    Nasser's 


massive  armament  program  has  com- 
pelled Israel  to  step  up  its  own  military 
expenditures  in  self-defense.  And  so 
the  Middle  East  is  caught  up  in  a  vicious 
arms  spiral. 

Somehow  the  nations  of  the  Middle 
East  must  extricate  themselves  from  this 
spiral  if  a  major  war  is  to  be  averted. 
But  thus  far  Nasser  has  consistently  re- 
jected all  attempts  to  normalize  relations 
with  the  State  of  Israel,  to  solve  the 
Arab  refugee  problem  on  a  cooperative 
basis,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  arms  race 
which  threatens  his  own  people  just  as 
much  as  it  does  the  people  of  Israel  and 
of  the  surrounding  Arab  States. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DODD.   I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
highly  for  his  constructive  proposal. 
Regrettably,  the  Senate  yesterday  re- 
versed the  action  of  the  House  which 
sought  to  prevent  the  continued  sale  of 
Public  Law  480  food  and  fiber  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  The  action  of  the 
House  clearly  expressed  the  will  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  judging  both  from  my  mail  and 
from  the  editorial  comment  appearing 
throughout  the  country. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  action  of  the 
Senate  will  not,  with  respect  to  this 
provision,  mean,  as  it  has  meant  so  often 
in  the  past,  that  the  conference  will  de- 
lete the  provision  entirely.  The  close 
vote  in  the  Senate  and  the  large  vote  in 
the  House  for  its  much  stronger  and 
more  meaningful  provision  will,  I  hope, 
give  heart  to  the  House  conferees  to 
hold  firm  and  insist  on  the  House  pro- 
vision. 

This  is  not  a  new  matter.  The  ques- 
tion of  our  continued  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  United  Arab  Republic  while 
it  continued  its  anti-U.S.  aggressive 
policies  has  been  before  both  Houses 
many  times  in  the  past.  I,  myself,  as 
well  as  many  of  my  colleagues,  have 
often  spoken  out  strongly  against  the 
continuation  of  these  policies. 

In  October  1963, 1  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, on  behalf  of  myself  and  many  of 
my  colleagues,  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  to  prohibit  further  economic  assist- 
ance to  nations  found  by  the  President 
to  be  committing  or  preparing  to  commit 
aggression  against  other  nations  receiv- 
ing U.S.  assistance.  That  amendment 
was  adopted  and  is  now  the  law  of  the 
land. 

But  there  has  been  no  action  to  with- 
hold further  aid  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public which,  on  the  record,  was  com- 
mitting aggression,  has  continued  to 
commit  aggression  and  prepared  to  com- 
mit further  aggression,  and  gives  every 
indication  that  it  will  continue  on  its 
headlong  course  of  thwarting  U.S.  peace- 
ful policies  wherever  it  can. 

Consider  the  record  since  that  anti- 
aggressor  amendment  was  adopted. 
Nasser  had  aided  rebellion  on  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  despite  the  United  Nations 
efforts  to  bring  calm  to  that  beleaguered 
island.  Nasser  has  continued  to  act  as 
a  conduit  for  supplying  Communist  arms 
to  the  rebels  in  the  Congo — rebels  who 
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had  savagely  massacred  unarmed  civil- 
ians regardless  of  color.  Nasser  has  de- 
nounced the  United  States  for  under- 
taking to  rescue  those  civilians  from  bar- 
baric slaughter.  Nasser's  Communist- 
supplied  jets  have  shot  down  an  un- 
armed U.S.  civilian  plane,  which  could 
be  clearly  identified  as  such.  Nasser  has 
continued  to  wage  a  bnital  war  of  ag- 
gression in  Yemen  in  a  revolution  he  in- 
spired. Nasser  had  his  police  stand  idly 
by  while  the  mob  destroyed  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  library.  Nasser,  with  a  high 
official  of  the  Soviet  Union  at  his  side, 
has  denounced  the  United  States  and 
told  us  we  could  jump  in  the  sea  with 
our  AID. 

And  still  we  continue  to  give  him  the 
wherewithal  to  continue  his  aggressions. 

I  welcome  the  efforts  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  in  this  con- 
tinued fight  against  a  policy  of  aiding 
those  who  seek  in  every  way  the  efforts 
of  the  United  States  to  bring  peace  to  the 
troubled  areas  of  the  world. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut has  made  a  very  constructive  pro- 
posal that  the  aid  be  cut  one-half.  That 
should  be  considered  as  a  happy  com- 
promise between  the  action  of  the  House 
in  eliminating  it  completely  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  in  cutting  back  to  that 
outworn  and  useless  formula  that  it  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  President. 
Since  1963  we  have  had  as  the  law  an 
antiaggressor  amendment  which  has 
been  an  absolute  nullity,  because  some- 
where down  the  line,  not  the  President, 
but  some  employee  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment decides  what  is  the  will  of  the 
President. 

I  hope  that  the  suggestion  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
will  be  seriously  considered,  if  the  House 
conferees  do  not  stand  firm  in  insisting 
on  the  retention  of  the  House-approved 
language. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  for  his  support.  I 
also  hope  that  he  agrees  with  me  on 
the  constitutional  question  involved.  I 
tried  to  make  the  point  that  we  exercise 
a  clear  constitutional  responsibility  in 
appropriating  millions  of  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars for  foreign  aid.  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  under  the  Constitution  only  the 
Congress  can  do  that  and  that  Congress 
cannot  waive  its  constitutional  duty.  It 
is  nonsense  to  say,  "Yes,  we  have  the  re- 
sponsibility, but  we  waive  it." 

Because  it  is  illegal  and  unconstitu- 
tional to  do  so. 

To  give  aid  without  conditions  of  any 
kind  puts  us  in  a  position  that  strongly 
resembles  appeasement.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  point  to  any  recent  actions  of 
Prime  Minister  Nasser  which  might  justi- 
fy this  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
has  been  a  whole  series  of  actions  by  the 
United  Arab  Republic  Government,  cul- 
minating in  its  open  intervention  on  be- 
half of  the  pro-Communist  rebels  in  the 
Congo,  which  suggests  that  our  policy  is 
achieving  precisely  the  contrary  of  what 
we  had  hoped  for. 

We  do  not  want  the  Egyptian  people  to 
suffer  because  of  the  delinquencies  of 
their  government.  I  believe  that  the 
compromise  which  I  propose  would  have 
the  advantage  of  assuring  the  Egyptian 
people  that  we  regard  them  as  friends 


and  that  it  is  our  desire  to  help  them, 
within  certain  limits,  despite  the  attitude 
of  their  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  our  Public  Law  480  assist- 
ance to  Egypt  can  be  an  instrument  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  inhibiting  the 
aggressive  and  subversive  tendencies  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic  Government 
and  in  assuring  the  peace  of  the  area. 
Nasser  can  perhaps  obtain  industrial 
equipment  from  other  sources  if  he  does 
not  obtain  it  from  us.  But  there  is  no 
other  source  from  which  he  can  obtain 
the  food  to  feed  his  army  and  to  prevent 
starvation  among  his  people. 

I  think  that  only  good  can  come  from 
letting  Nasser  know  that  Congress  is 
tired  of  providing  aid  to  a  government 
that  engages  in  open  aggression  and  sub- 
version against  other  countries  of  the 
Middle  East  and  of  Central  Africa,  which 
inspires  mob  attacks  on  American  Em- 
bassy installations,  and  which  consist- 
ently sides  with  our  enemies  in  world 
affairs. 

Only  good  can  come  from  putting  Nas- 
ser on  notice  that  our  patience  is  drawing 
to  an  end,  that  we  shall  continue  to  offer 
him  the  hand  of  friendship,  but  that 
there  will  have  to  be  some  reciprocal 
action  on  his  part  if  he  is  to  continue 
receiving  from  the  United  States  the 
assistance  which  is  essential  to  the  sur- 
vival of  his  regime. 


TAX  HANDLING  OP  THE  DU  PONT 
DIVESTITURE  OF  GENERAL  MO- 
TORS STOCK 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  public  con- 
fidence in  our  Government  in  all  its 
aspects  is  essential  to  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  our  democracy.  In  no  area  is 
this  more  important  than  in  the  field  of 
taxation,  and  more  particularly  in  in- 
come taxation,  for  voluntary  compliance 
plays  a  large  part  in  this  system  of  col- 
lecting vast  revenues  from  our  citizens. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  spoken  out 
about  what  I  considered  defects  in  our 
tax  laws.  My  colleagues  have,  perhaps, 
become  accustomed  to  this. 

But  I  have  now  uncovered  an  adminis- 
trative situation  within  the  Treasury 
Department  which  I  regard  as  highly 
improper. 

Following  the  enactment  of  the  Du 
Pont  bill  in  1962,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  issued  certain  rulings  by  which 
the  divestiture  of  General  Motors  stock 
by  both  Du  Pont  and  Christiana  Corp. 
would  be  governed. 

This  divestiture  proceeded  according 
to  plan,  with  everyone  abiding  by  the 
rulings,  until  December  1964.  By  that 
time  General  Motors  stock  had  increased 
in  price  on  the  exchange  to  a  point  at 
which  even  the  modest  tax  imposed  by 
the  terms  of  the  "relief"  bill  the  Con- 
gress approved  was  beginning  to  pinch 
some  large  stockholders. 

Christiana,  a  Du  Pont  family-owned 
corporation  set  up  merely  to  hold  Du 
Pont  stock,  had  some  8.4  million  shares 
of  General  Motors  stock  which  it  had 
either  to  sell  or  to  pass  on  to  its  stock- 
holders. 

Rather  than  come  back  to  the  Con- 
gress or  even  to  the  Senate  Committee 


on  Finance  for  a  review  of  the  question, 
the  Treasury  Department  altered  its  rul- 
ings so  as  to  allow  a  reduction  in  taxes 
in  enormous  amounts — many  millions  of 
dollars,  I  believe. 

The  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  at  my  request,  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  to  come  up 
and  discuss  the  subject  with  the  com- 
mittee in  executive  session  today.  Sec- 
retary Dillon  came,  but  for  reasons  which 
he  regarded  as  satisfactory,  he  was  un- 
prepared to  discuss  the  issue  in  text  and 
detail. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  studied  the  text 
of  the  i-ulings  and  the  change  in  the  rul- 
ings which  occurred  on  December  15, 
1964.  I  have  also  studied  as  much  of  the 
record  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain.  But 
I  am  under  injunction  to  keep  those 
documents  in  confidence.  Yet  this  is 
public  business  and  it  involves  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  tax  favoritism.  There- 
fore I  feel  I  have  no  choice,  in  conscience 
and  duty,  but  to  request  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd  J  to  call  an  open  public  hearing  on 
this  question  and  to  explore  the  entire 
transaction  thoroughly  and  in  public. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  was  not  priv- 
ileged to  attend  the  entire  meeting  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  this  morning, 
although  he  did  have  the  opportunity  to 
be  present  during  a  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  on  sound  ground  in  tak- 
ing the  position  that  he  as  Secretary 
would  not  be  a  court  of  appeals  as  to  rul- 
ings of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue. 

It  is  the  published  position  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  make  tax  rulings,  and  that 
he  should  not  present  his  proposed  rul- 
ings to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
except  as  to  policy  matters  which  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  be- 
lieves he  should  clear  with  the  Secretary. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  new 
Du  Pont  problem  really  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  so-called  Du  Pont  bill  which 
Congress  passed  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
but  that,  rather,  this  is  a  problem  that 
would  have  existed  whether  an  act  of 
Congress  had  or  had  not  been  passed. 

It  is  further  my  limited  understanding 
of  this  situation  that  what  is  involved 
is  that  the  Government,  in  the  begin- 
ning, insisted  upon  a  stipulation,  but 
that  upon  further  consideration,  after 
consulting  lawyers  for  the  other  side, 
the  Government  eventually  became  per- 
suaded that  it  could  not  sustain  its  posi- 
tion. Having  become  persuaded  that  it 
could  not  sustain  its  position,  the  Gov- 
ernment eventually  yielded  on  it.  It  may 
very  well  be  that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee can  demonstrate  that  there  was 
something  improper  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  lawyers;  but  in  the 
judgment  of  this  Senator,  the  Govern- 
ment lawyers  are  fine  people,  some  of  the 
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best  men  In  Government,  and  are  en- 
titled to  a  presumption  that  they  are 
acting  in  the  public  interest  until  it  Is 
shown  otherwise. 

If  the  same  lawyers  had  decided 
against  a  taxpayer,  the  taxpayer  would, 
of  course,  have  had  his  remedy  before 
the  Tax  Court  and  the  court  of  appeals. 
He  would  even  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  appeal  the  decision  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

When  a  Government  lawyer  makes  a 
decision  that  would  tend  to  favor  or  con- 
cede a  point  to  those  who  represent  a 
private  taxpayer  in  his  litigation  or  his 
disputes  with  the  Government,  the  Gov- 
ernment, of  course,  would  not  be  the 
party  to  appeal,  and  the  taxpayer  would 
not  be  expected  to  appeal  the  decision. 
But  if  any  Member  of  Congress  thought 
that  a  ruling  was  Incorrect,  means  are 
available  to  him  to  obtain  all  the  facts 
he  wants  In  order  to  make  his  case  that 
the  Government  lawyer  failed  to  make 
the  proper  efforts  to  sustain  the  Govern- 
ment's position.  It  would  be  appropri- 
ate, in  the  view  of  this  Senator,  that  the 
person  to  defend  that  position  should  be 
the  Government  lawyer  who  made  the 
decision,  not  a  private  businessman  serv- 
ing as  Secretary  of  Treasury,  who  might 
not  be  a  lawyer,  who  did  not  make  the 
decision,  and  who  did  not  feel  that  it 
was  his  responsibility  to  make  the  deci- 
sion or  to  inquire  into  it. 

So  under  those  circumstances,  this 
Senator  would  feel  that  the  usual  proce- 
dure would  be  the  correct  one  to  follow. 
The  lawyers  who  made  the  decision — 
the  General  Counsel  and  the  man  who 
was  the  Commissioner  or  the  Acting 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  at  the 
time  the  ruling  was  made— are  available 
to  us.  They  were  present  today,  and 
they  will  be  available  from  now  on,  as 
long  as  we  want  them  to  be  available,  to 
discuss  these  matters. 

In  my  opinion,  unless  and  until  our 
committee  concludes  that  something  has 
been  done  that  was  not  correct  or  not 
proper,  we  should  not  invite  the  execu- 
tives of  major  corporations  before  our 
committee,  particularly  in  open  hear- 
ings: and  we  should  not  invite  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Ti-easury  to  open  hearings 
unless  and  until  we  have  found  some 
irregularity. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly assure  the  Senator  of  my  utmost 
cooperation  in  obtaining  any  informa- 
tion that  the  Senator  wants  with  regard 
to  this  particular  tax  decision  and  to 
have  it  made  available  to  him,  to  en- 
able him  to  make  his  judgment  as  to 
whether  he  believed  the  action  of  the 
Government  was  correct  or  incorrect. 

As  I  recall,  it  was  2  years  ago  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  felt  that  per- 
haps there  had  been  some  impropriety 
with  regard  to  the  stock  option  plan  of 
the  Chrysler  Corp.  I  believe  he  obtained 
all  the  information  he  needed  to  make 
his  case  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
that  regard.  To  some  extent,  he  was 
successful,  because  Congress  later  modi- 
fled  the  provisions  of  the  stock  option 
law.  But  I  believe  the  facts  showed  that 
there  was  no  Improper  conduct  in  that 
case,  just  as  I  would  suspect — the  evi- 
dence will  speak  for  itself,  and  I  should 
be  happy  to  make  it  available  to  the  Sen- 


ator, so  far  as  I  can  obtain  it — that  when 
we  have  all  the  facts  before  us,  we  shall 
most  likely  find  that  no  impropriety  is 
involved  in  the  matter  as  to  which  the 
Senator  is  interested. 

In  any  event,  I  believe  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  will  be  found  to  be  cor- 
rect in  not  tletermining  what  the  deci- 
sion should  be  in  regard  to  this  case, 
because  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  should  be  expected  to  make  the 
decision  and  defend  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  the  remarks 
of  the  able  junior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. I  do  not  wish  at  this  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  rul- 
ing. Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  have  read  it. 
I  have  read  the  change  in  the  ruling.  I 
have  not  propK)sed  that  the  committee 
summon  corporation  officials  before  it 
in  public  session.  I  think  it  is  rather 
strange  for  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  to  say  that  there  is  something 
improper  about  a  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate examining  a  public  issue  in  public 
session  by  the  interrogation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  What  is  wrong? 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  orderly  and 
proper  procedure. 

I  intend  to  obtain  the  facts.  I  should 
like  to  obtain  them  in  a  public  session 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  At  this 
point,  that  is  all  that  I  am  asking.  I  am 
asking  that  there  be  a  hearing  or  a  public 
session  upon  this  matter.  At  a  later  date 
I  shall  discuss  the  issue  and  the  amount 
of  millions  of  dollars  involved.  I  am 
saying  at  the  moment  that  this  is  a  sub- 
ject in  which  the  public  interest  is  in- 
volved. The  public  interest  has  been 
prejudiced.  I  demand  a  public  hearing. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  judgment  of  this  Senator, 
a  taxpayer's  tax  liability  is  his  own  pri- 
vate business  unless  and  until  it  is  estab- 
lished and  detei-mined  that  that  taxpayer 
is  guilty  of  some  sort  of  misconduct.  Up 
imtil  that  point,  he  is  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection that  the  law  gives  him  for  the 
privacy  of  his  own  business  and  his  own 
affairs. 

If  a  Senator  or  any  other  taxpayer  is 
guilty  of  improper  conduct,  or  if  he  has 
violated  a  law,  or  if  any  Goverrunent  of- 
ficial has  aided  or  abetted  that  person 
in  violation  of  the  law,  then,  of  course, 
the  entire  matter  is  subject  to  being  laid 
before  the  public. 

But  one  who  would  like  to  lay  that  tax- 
payer's affairs  before  the  public  and  make 
his  case  should  first  undertake  to  estab- 
lish that  there  has  been  some  impro- 
priety, some  improper  conduct.  Only 
upon  that  basis,  should  he  then  ask  that 
that  person's  affairs  be  made  public.  But 
I  submit  that  any  information  a  Senator 

wants  on  this  subject  should  be 

Mr.  GORE.  Do  not  go  too  far. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes — should 
be  obtained  by  procedures  that  we  have 
used  time  and  again,  year  In  and  year 
out.  procedures  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  availed  himself  In 
the  past. 

The  impression  that  this  Senator 
gained  was  that  the  purpose  in  request- 
ing this  hearing  was  that  the  Senator 
does  not  want  to  debate  the  subject  with 
the  lawyers.    He  wants  to  debate  the 


matter  with  a  man  who  did  not  issue  the 
ruling.  It  is  not  shown  that  that  man 
has  done  anything  improper. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  a  businessman,  debate 
the  tax  law  with  a  lawyer,  then  the  first 
thing  we  should  do  is  to  send  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  a  law  school 
so  that  he  can  be  a  lawyer.  Perhaps 
we  should  send  him  to  a  university  for 
a  postgraduate  degree  so  that  he  will  be 
a  tax  lawyer. 

The  people  who  made  the  decision  are 
available.  As  far  as  I  know,  they  have 
not  withheld  one  bit  of  information.  As 
far  as  I  am  able  to  determine,  they  did 
not  do  anything  wrong. 

The  Senator  may  convince  me  other- 
wise. But,  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
has  a  situation  that  would  justify  any 
difference  in  procedure.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  adheres  to  his  position. 
He  adheres  to  what  he  stated  to  us  when 
he  testified  on  the  confirmation  of  his 
nomination,  that  it  would  not  be  the 
policy  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  take  an  Interest  in  rulings  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  in  in- 
dividual cases.  He  is  on  record  that  he 
should  not  take  any  such  position.  A 
memorandum  was  circulated  in  the  De- 
partment to  make  it  amply  clear  to  those 
who  had  responsibility  with  regard  to 
the  rulings  that  they  would  assume  their 
responsibility  and  do  their  job,  and  that 
he  was  not  to  be  a  court  of  appeals  from 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  contribution  of  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
I  have  not  requested  his  assistance  in  this 
matter,  although  it  is  certainly  appre- 
ciated. 

The  request  that  I  have  addressed  is 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia,  who,  in 
discussing  the  Du  Pont  bill  before  the 
Senate,  Congressional  Recx)rd,  volume 
108,  part  1,  page  180,  speaking  in  part, 
said: 

It  is  not  the  Intention  of  the  bill  to  give 
relief  for  a  passthrough." 

I  should  Uke  to  read  in  part  a  state- 
ment which  former  President  Kermedy 
made  when  he  signed  the  bill : 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  nei- 
ther the  Congress  nor  I  have  approved  a 
divestiture  which  would  permit  the  stock 
of  General  Motors  to  pass  through  Christiana 
to  the  stockholders  of  Christiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  record  before  me.  But,  I 
am  under  injunction  to  keep  it  in  con- 
fidence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  an 
article  published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  January  5,  1965,  entitled 
"Christiana  Plans  $801  Million  Swap  of 
Its  GM  Stock." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Christiana  Plans  $801  Million  Swap  of  Its 
GM  Stock:  Holders  Would  Get  8.4  Mil- 
lion GM  Shares  at  Ratio  of  3%  of  GM 
FOR  1  OF  Christiana — Court  Ordered  Di- 
vestiture 

Philadelphia. — Christiana  Securities  Co. 
announced  plans  to  ofifer  its  shareholders  8.4 
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million  shares  of  General  Motors  Corp.  com- 
mon stock  In  exchange  for  Christiana  com- 
mon in  order  to  comply  with  a  court-ordered 
divestiture  of  Its  GM  holdings. 

The  exchange  ratio  would  be  314  shares  of 
GM  common  for  each  share  of  Christiana. 
Christiana  said  the  market  value  of  the  GM 
shares  to  be  exchanged  for  each  Christiana 
share  was  approximately  equivalent  to  the 
net  asset  value  of  a  Christiana  share,  based 
on  the  closing  price  for  GM  shares  on  De- 
cember 31. 

GM  shares,  traded  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  closed  yesterday  at  $95,375,  plac- 
ing the  value  of  the  GM  stock  involved  at 
about  $8C1  million.  Yesterday's  bid  price 
for  Christiana,  traded  over  the  counter,  was 
$287. 

The  offer  is  restricted  to  Christiana  stock- 
holders of  record  January  4  and  is  subject 
to  approval  by  Christiana  stockholders  at  a 
special  meeting  January  28. 

Christiana  said  it  has  arranged  with  GM 
for  the  auto  company  to  file  a  registration 
statement  covering  the  GM  shares  involved. 
The  registration  Is  expected  to  be  effective 
January  15  and  the  exchange  offer  will  ex- 
pire February  8.  Christiana  said  a  prelimi- 
nary prospectus  on  the  offer  will  be  mailed 
to  stockholders  "within  the  next  few  days." 

The  company  said  that  any  shares  not  dis- 
pwsed  of  through  the  offer  will  be  distributed 
on  a  pro  rata  basis  to  Christiana  shareholders 
or  sold  to  satisfy  taxes  prior  to  May  1.  It 
noted  that  it  intends  to  sell  about  500,000 
GM  shares  prior  to  May  1  to  raise  funds  for 
taxes. 

Christiana  Securities  Is  a  holding  company 
and  a  major  Du  Pont  Co.  stockholder.  Under 
a  1962  court  order  requiring  Du  Pont  to  di- 
vest Itself  of  63  million  GM  common  shares, 
certain  Du  Pont  stockholders.  Including 
Christiana,  were  also  ordered  to  divest  them- 
selves of  any  GM  shares  received  from  Du 
Pont  through  its  divestiture  plan.  Du  Pont 
was  given  until  February  28  this  year  to 
complete  its  divestiture  and  Christiana  was 
given  until  May  1.  Du  Pont  completed  Its 
divestiture  of  GM  stock  yesterday  with  a 
third  and  final  distribution  of  23  million 
GM  shares. 

At  the  effective  date  of  the  original  Du 
Pont  divestment  order,  Christiana  held  535,- 
500  shares  of  GM  stock.  It  has  since  re- 
ceived 18,247.283  GM  shares  In  3  distributions 
from  Du  Pont. 

In  November  1962,  and  again  last  January, 
Christiana  distributed  4,416.210  GM  shares 
to  its  stockholders.  It  has  also  sold  1,050,000 
GM  shares. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
renew  my  request  for  a  public  hearing, 
with  public  officials  appearing,  with  re- 
gard to  a  ruling  that  has  been  issued 
which  provides  vast  benefits  to  the 
stockholders  of  a  publicly  held  corpora- 
tion which  has  been  the  subject  of  long 
litigation  in  the  courts,  and  legislative 
enactment. 

There  has  been  much  publicity  over 
this,  but  there  have  been  too  many  pri- 
vate dealings  already. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to  make  it 
very  clear,  regardless  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
with  regard  to  Du  Pont  and  General 
Motors,  that  the  Secretary  is  following 
a  long-established  policy  in  declining  to 
make  a  ruling  or  influence  the  decision  of 
a  specific  tax  case  one  way  or  the  other. 
I  have  before  me  a  transcript  of  the 
hearings  on  the  nomination  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon. 
I  read  from  page  6: 

I  have  also  considered  my  position  In  the 
event  that  corporations  in  which  I  have  an 
interest  should  be  involved  In  tax  cases. 


Again  I  am  advised  that  cases  involving 
the  liability  of  specific  companies  do  not 
normally  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Sec- 
retary. In  any  event,  I  shall  instruct  the 
appropriate  persons  in  the  Treasury  not  to 
bring  cases  Involving  such  corporations  to 
my  attention. 

I  have  given  a  power  of  attorney  to  cer- 
tain Individuals  to  represent  me  in  all  mat- 
ters involving  my  own  personal  tax  returns, 
which  power  shall  be  irrevocable  while  I  am 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

In  other  words,  what  the  Secretary 
was  saying  was  that  he  did  not  want  to 
be  consulted  on  anything  involving  the 
tax  liability  of  any  company  in  which  he 
had  an  interest;  but  he  also  stated  what 
the  policy  of  the  Treasury  had  been 
through  the  years — that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  was  not  to  make  tax  rulings 
or  be  consulted  about  any  individual 
cases. 

I  read  further  from  the  same  page  of 
the  hearings: 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  also  make 
clear  the  independence  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue.  He  is  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Dillon.  That  Is  my  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  would  you 
be  able  to  influence  or  control  any  actions  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  in 
regard  to  refunds  of  taxes  or  anything  else? 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  have  been  Informed  that,  as 
a  matter  of  practice,  these  Individual  Items 
are  handled  by  the  Commissioner  and  do 
not  come  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

However,  to  make  certain  I  do  Intend,  If 
I  am  confirmed,  to  Issue  clear  Instructions, 
which  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  to  make  certain  that  no  such 
questions  that  might  have  anything  to  do 
with  any  company  in  which  I  had  any  In- 
terest, direct  or  Indirect,  are  brought  to  my 
attention.  They  would  be  left  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

The  Chairman.  In  fact,  while  it  Is  not 
strictly  an  Independent  agency.  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  throughout  the  years  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  not  attempted 
to  Influence  In  any  way  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  In  regard  to  taxes,  re- 
funds of  taxes,  or  anything  else.  Is  that 
your  understanding? 

Mr.  Dillon.  That  has  been  my  under- 
standing; yes,  sir. 

I  have  in  my  hand  the  memorandum 
to  which  the  Secretary  referred  and 
which  was  circulated  in  the  Department. 
It    is    dated    February    21,     1961.    It 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  memo- 
randum reads: 

February  21,  1961. 
Memorandum  to:  The  Under  Secretary,  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Monetary  Affairs,  the 
assistant  secretaries,  the  General  Coun- 
sel Director,  executive  secretariat,  heads 
of  bureaus. 

In  accordance  with  what  I  am  advised  has 
been  the  general  practice  of  my  predecessors, 
and  to  assure  an  orderly  administration  of 
the  business  of  the  Department,  I  desire  that 
you  not  refer  to  me  cases  involving  the  tax 
liability  of  particular  taxpayers  or  other 
matters  requiring  determinations  affecting 
particular  individuals  or  corporations.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  request  that,  in  the  normal 
course,  you  dispose  of  all  such  matters  within 
your  respective  offices.    In  the  event  you  feel 


that  a  matter  raises  questions  of  policy  of 
such  Importance  as  to  require  determination 
at  a  higher  level,  please  in  the  first  Instance 
consult  with  the  Under  Secretary,  or  in  his 
absence,  the  General  Counsel. 

When  and  if  references  and  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  tax  liability  of  particular  tax- 
payers are  brought  to  the  Secretary's  oflBce 
from  outside  the  Department  for  my  atten- 
tion or  for  the  attention  of  members  of  my 
staff.  Including  the  Under  Secretary  and  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  they  should  be  referred 
promptly  and  without  comment  directly  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  for 
handling  in  accordance  with  the  established 
practices  and  procedures  within  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

Dottglas  Dillon. 

I  find  nothing  whatever  wrong  with 
that  position.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  has  vast 
economic  responsibilities  and  interests, 
was  entirely  proper  in  conducting  him- 
self in  this  fashion  and  stating  that  he 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  make  a  de- 
termination as  to  whether  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  may  have 
made  a  mistake  one  way  or  the  other  in 
making  a  decision  under  the  law  in  pur- 
suance of  his  responsibilities. 

As  I  stated  before,  any  taxpayer  may 
be  subject  to  investigation  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Bureau,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  or  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House;  but  his  affairs 
should  not  be  laid  before  the  public  mere- 
ly because  one  person  may  have  claimed 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Government  had 
not  collected  as  much  in  taxes  as  he 
feels  might  conceivably  be  owed.  If  the 
committee  determined  that  a  particular 
taxpayer  had  received  favoritism,  it 
would  be  appropriate  for  us  to  have  a 
hearing. 

Should  we  take  a  different  position,  it 
would  permit  any  individual  Senator,  or 
any  number  of  Senators,  unlimited  pos- 
sibilities for  keeping  the  committee,  and 
the  Senate,  in  session  year  after  year, 
with  much  publicity  about  matters  that 
are  properly  the  private  business  of  tax- 
payers.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair) .  Is  there  further  morn- 
ing business? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMERICA  COMES  LAST  WITH  THEM 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  recent  election  last  November  was 
an  overwhelming  repudiation  of  right- 
wing  extremism. 

Our  Nation  wants  moderation  and  the 
continuance  of  our  traditional  two-party 
system  of  government.  However,  de- 
spite the  growing  disdain  of  all  thinking 
Americans,  these  rabble  rousers  of  the 
lunatic  rightwing  continue  their  vicious 
crusades.  If  anything,  their  activities 
have  increased  in  intensity  in  recent 
months,  and  they  cannot  always  be  dis- 
missed as  mere  cranks. 
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It  is  my  conviction  that  the  John 
Birch  Society,  so  called,  with  its  secret 
ceUs  and  false  propaganda,  is  the  most 
dangerous  organization  in  America.  If 
the  Communist  leaders  had  hired  help- 
ers in  their  announced  task  of  burying 
us  of  creating  disunity,  distrust,  and 
undermi^^^^S  °^^  institutions  from  with- 
in they  could  not  have  chosen  a  better 
vehicle  than  the  Birchites  or  Birch  saps, 
or  sons  of  Birches,  as  the  distinguished 
minority  whip  [Mr.  Kuchel]  terms 
them,  and  their  fellow-traveling  radical 
crackbrain  followers.  Among  these  is  a 
particularly  scurrilous  group  termed 
"The  Minutemen." 

The  wild  men  who  lead  this  band  of 
psychotics  realize  that  they  will  never 
achieve  power  through  democratic 
means.  Therefore,  they  have  turned  to 
force.  The  Minutemen,  a  lunatic 
fringe,  rightwing  extremist  group,  have 
Issued  a  call  for  volunteers  to  join  a  se- 
cret underground  army  of  terrorists  and 
saboteurs. 

Membership  is  secret,  but  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  between  a  few 
thousand  and  a  hundred  thousand.  The 
current  campaign,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times,  is  for  an  army  of  a  million, 
operating  in  guerrilla  bands  of  a  dozen 
or  so  each.  Directly  after  the  election, 
this  organization's  newsletter  "On  Tar- 
get," stated: 

The  hope  of  mllUona  of  Americans  that  the 
Communist  tide  could  be  stopped  with  bal- 
lots Instead  of  bullets  has  been  ttirned  Into 
dust. 

It  is  a  ridiculous  statement.  Recruits 
are  asked  to  indicate  whether  they  want 
to  join  a  "combat  team"  or  do  "medical, 
intelligence,  or  espionage  work." 

These  stupid  Fascist-minded,  mis- 
guided, ignorant  Americans  imitate  lan- 
guage and  methods  of  the  Nazis  in  Ger- 
many, the  Fascists  in  Italy,  and  Com- 
munists everywhere. 

Will  they  never  learn?  We  in  Ameri- 
ca have  sufficient  concern  in  finding  a 
course  of  action  to  meet  the  encroach- 
ments and  challenges  of  international 
communism  and  Soviet  and  Red  Chinese 
imperialism.  We  do  not  need  the  Min- 
utemen, so  called,  to  complicate  matters. 

Their  leaders  overlook  entirely  the 
threat  of  Communist  aggression  from 
Soviet  Russia  and  Red  China.  Instead, 
these  sandlot  witch  hunters  malign  their 
neighbors,  berate  the  clergy,  and  talk 
about  Communists  on  the  faculties  of  our 
colleges  and  universities.  The  dema- 
gogs of  the  lunatic  fringe  extreme 
right  sell  their  followers  the  diagnosis 
that  internal  communism  is  the  disease 
that  causes  all  ills  and  then  prescribe 
local  vigilante  action  as  the  cure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Too  many  may 
laugh  or  shrug  these  rabble  rousers  off 
as  mere  mischief  makers  or  annoyances. 
We  cannot  disregard  them  for  their  pur- 
poses are  at  odds  with  our  Nation's  free- 
dom. In  my  judgment,  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  should  take  action 


against  the  Minutemen,  so  called. 
Whether  this  organization  has  many,  or 
few,  limatic  rightwingers  as  members, 
the  facts  are  any  organization  which 
proposes  to  secure  for  its  members  auto- 
matic weapons  including  submachine- 
guns,  tripod-mounted  machineguns, 
flamethrowers,  aerial  bombs,  mortars 
and  other  instruments  of  war  should  be 
denounced  and  eliminated. 

We  must  destroy  these  enemies  of 
democracy,  not  with  bullets,  as  they 
would  use  against  us,  but  with  facts,  con- 
stant exposure,  and  relentless  publicity. 
America  is  last  with  them.  They  are 
truly  America-lasters.  If  the  ignorance 
that  breeds  these  antidemocratic  groups 
is  dispelled,  they  will  soon  go  the  way  of 
the  know-nothings,  the  CoughUnites,  the 
America-firsters,  the  German-American 
Bund  and  other  lunatic  organizations  in 
our  past  history. 


MAJOR  NEED  FOR  EXPANDING 
WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 
EFFORT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 28  the  Senate  passed  S.  4,  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  This  bill,  managed  by 
Senator  Muskie,  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Water 
Pollution  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  provided  grants  for  research 
and  development,  increased  grants  for 
construction  of  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment works,  and  authorized  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  standards  of  water  quality  to 
aid  in  preventing  pollution. 

At  that  time,  I  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  4  to  eliminate  features  of  the 
existing  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
which  discriminate  against  heavily 
populated  areas.  This  amendment  was 
intended  to: 

First.  EUminate  the  existing  limita- 
tion of  $600,000  for  a  single  project  or 
$2.4  million  for  a  joint  project  involving 
several  communities  on  grants  for  con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  facilities, 
and  also  authorize  an  across-the-board 
Federal  contribution  of  30  percent  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  these  facilities. 

Second.  Eliminate  the  existing  re- 
quirement that  half  of  all  construction 
grant  funds  be  used  for  municipalities  of 
125,000  people  or  less. 

Third.  Establish  a  more  meaningful 
standard  for  the  allocation  of  funds  for 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  facili- 
ties in  urban  areas  of  need. 

The  State  of  New  York  is  embarking 
on  a  new  $1.7  billion  water  pollution  pro- 
gram with  $513  million  to  be  expended 
through  1970  for  construction  of  needed 
sewage  treatment  facihties.  To  permit 
States  making  substantial  efforts  in  this 
important  field  to  accelerate  their  work, 
I  believe  the  Federal  Government  should 
assume  a  full  30-percent  share,  and  the 
other  provisions  of  the  present  law 
which  discriminate  against  heavily  pop- 
ulated urban  areas  should  be  altered. 

During  debate  on  the  amendment  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  assured 
the  Senate  that  hearings  would  be  held 
on  the  questions  raised  by  this  amend- 
ment and  the  adequacy  of  the  existing 
grant  program  and  in  view  of  the  tre- 


mendous water  pollution  control  needs 
of  heavily  populated  areas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  an  editorial  from 
today's  New  York  Times  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Cleaning  Up  the  Waters 

The  antipollution  bill  recently  passed  by 
the  Senate  is  barely  sufiQclent  to  enable  the 
Nation  to  hold  Its  own  in  the  struggle  for 
pure  water. 

The  upward  splrallng  of  population  Is  ex- 
ceeding the  capacity  of  old  sanitfiry  facilities 
as  fast  as  Government  builds  new  ones.  In- 
dustrial expansion  in  our  booming  economy 
creates  an  ever-growing  demand  for  fresh 
water  and  also  adds  new  sources  of  pollution. 

The  bin,  offered  by  Senator  Edmund  S. 
Muskie  and  32  cosponsors,  does  gives  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
additional  authority  to  define  and  enforce 
standards  of  water  quality  In  Interstate 
streams.  It  also  authorizes  an  additional  ap- 
propriation for  research  Into  methods  of 
combating  the  discharge  of  sewage  from  com- 
bined storm  and  sanitary  sewers,  one  of  the 
biggest  problems  In  this  field. 

Although  these  measures  are  Important  and 
will  be  particularly  helpful  to  many  small 
communities,  the  bill  does  little  to  help 
the  biggest  cities  which  have  the  biggest 
problems.  For  example,  the  measure  raises 
the  limit  on  the  Federal  contribution  to  the 
building  of  a  sewage  treatment  plant  from 
$600,000  to  $1  million.  But  a  single  pollu- 
tion control  project  In  a  metropolis  can  easily 
run  upward  of  $50  million,  or  half  the  sum 
the  Federal  Government  now  allocates  each 
year  for  the  entire  Nation. 

There  Is  no  prospect  In  this  blU  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  provide  anything 
remotely  approaching  the  $513  million 
Governor  Rockefeller  anticipates  for  his 
$1,709  million  program  to  clean  up  the 
rivers  In  this  State  over  the  next  6  years.  Nor 
does  the  bill  recognize  that  there  will  prob- 
ably have  to  be  Federal  construction  grants 
for  new  sewer  systems,  which  are  more  ex- 
pensive than  sewage  treatment  plants  and 
Just  as  badly  needed. 

Senator  Muskie  readily  conceded  all  of  this 
in  an  exchange  on  the  Senate  floor  with  Sen- 
ator jAvrrs.  It  is  encouraging  to  have  Mr. 
Muskie's  assurance  that  the  passage  of  this 
bill  does  not  mean  that  the  Public  Works 
Committee  has  finished  Its  efforts  against 
■water  pollution  In  this  Congress.  More 
bearings,  more  legislation,  and  more  money 
are  needed  if  the  Nation  Is  to  win  the  battle 
for  clean  water. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  FARM  MESSAGE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident's farm  message  today  places  mean- 
ingful emphasis  on  the  development  of 
rural  America,  its  concern  with  the  de- 
velopment of  rural  facilities  and  re- 
sources and  the  need  for  substantially 
increasing  efforts  to  insure  adequate  in- 
come for  our  rural  citizens  is  a  most  im- 
portant one. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  President's 
farm  message  calls  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Agricultural  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Food  Policy  which  I  had  pro- 
posed in  legislative  form  as  early  as 
October  1962,  and  in  every  Congress 
since  the  87th  including  this  one,  as  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  20.  A  basic  review 
of  our  food  policy  including  the  goals  of 
our  existing  agricultural  programs  and 
the  effectiveness  of  their  operation  has 
long  been  badly  needed.    I  also  support 
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the  President's  emphasis  upon  the  role 
of  the  free  market  in  the  farm  economy, 
and  the  need  for  developing  new 
markets. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  President's 
message  does  not  place  sufficient  em- 
phasis on  expanded  authority  for  drought 
relief  which  New  York  farmers  sought  so 
earnestly  this  year.  I  also  regret  that 
the  President  did  not  set  forth  any  ad- 
ministration position  on  dairy  legislation. 
The  farmers  of  New  York  State  are  in- 
terested in  learning  the  administration's 
views  on  this  vital  matter.  I  also  look 
forward  to  seeing  the  details  of  the 
President's  legislative  proposals  on  feed 
grains,  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  wool,  and 
other  important  commodities. 


DIRECTORY    OP    HAWAII'S    SCIEN- 
TIFIC  RESOURCES 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  Hawaii, 
long  famous  as  a  vacationland.  Is  reach- 
ing for  another  goal.  It  is  seeking  to  be- 
come a  world  center  for  science  and 
technology.  It  is  already  making  vigor- 
ous strides  toward  this  long-range  ob- 
jective, under  both  public  and  private 
auspices.  We  are  diligently  developing 
the  necessary  foundation  so  we  can  ex- 
ploit the  unique  geographic  and  climatic 
advantages  we  already  enjoy. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  Hawaii's  intensive  pur- 
suit of  scientific  growth,  to  a  timely  pub- 
lication entitled  "Directory  of  Hawaii's 
Scientific  Resources."  The  directory  was 
prepared  and  published  by  the  Hawaii 
State  Department  of  Planning  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  for  initial  distribu- 
tion at  the  Governors'  Conference  on 
Science  and  Technology,  which  was  held 
in  Hawaii  last  week.  The  conference 
brought  together  about  200  participants 
for  a  5-day  session  devoted  to  such  di- 
verse and  exciting  subjects  as  ocean- 
ography, space  communications,  and 
astrogeophysics.  More  than  a  score  of 
nationally  outstanding  scientists,  like  Dr. 
Donald  F.  Hornig,  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee, 
addressed  the  conference. 

The  "Directory  of  Hawaii's  Scientific 
Resources"  presents  an  impressive  sum- 
mary of  the  number  and  variety  of  re- 
search and  development  organizations 
in  Hawaii  and  the  strength  of  technical 
and  scientific  educational  facilities.  It 
reflects  the  vigorous  efforts  of  a  young 
State  to  achieve  eminence  in  the  world 
scientific  community.  It  looks  opti- 
mistically to  a  future  built  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii's  rapid  progress  in  spe- 
cially selected  scientific  areas;  the  State's 
encouragement  of  both  private  and  public 
research  activities,  and  cooperative 
efforts  of  key  community  leaders. 

The  directory  notes  that  there  are 
1.352  scientists  and  professional  persons 
engaged  in  research  in  Hawaii,  covering 
many  scientific  disciplines.  The  State 
has  23  research  and  development  and 
allied  firms,  employing  167  professional 
persons;  18  companies  with  scientific 
capabilities  employing  369  professionals; 
10  computer  science  and  related  manage- 
ment service  firms  employing  90  pro- 
fessionals; 9  testing  laboratories  with  21 
professional;   54  governmental  research 


agencies  with  574  professionals  and  16 
private  research  agencies  with  131  pro- 
fessionals. 

There  are  also  198  private  companies, 
research  agencies,  professional  associa- 
tions, schools,  and  colleges  in  science. 
There  are  18  libraries  with  scientific  col- 
lections or  other  collections  of  particular 
value  to  scientists.  They  have  cata- 
loged 350,960  scientific  volumes. 

All  of  these  agencies,  firms,  and  educa- 
tional institutions  concerned  with  scien- 
tific research  and  development  activities 
are  listed  in  the  directory  with  pertinent 
data  about  each. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  others  to  this  directory  so  that  they 
may  become  familiar  with  Hawaii's  grow- 
ing scientific  resources  and  capabilities. 


CLOSING  OF  VETERANS  HOSPITAL 
FACILITIES 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
morning's  mail  I  received  a  photocopy  of 
a  letter  received  by  a  Nebraska  veteran 
from  an  official  at  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital  in  Omaha.  This  letter 
advised  the  veteran  he  has  been  found 
eligible  for  hospital  treatment,  then 
added : 

However,  since  a  bed  Is  not  available  for 
your  admission  at  this  time,  your  name  has 
been  placed  on  our  waiting  list. 

Mr.  President,  this  veteran  lives  in  a 
community  quite  close  to  Lincoln,  where 
the  VA  proposes  to  close  its  hospital. 
Normally,  he  would  have  made  applica- 
tion for  admission  to  the  Lincoln  hospi- 
tal. I  am  informed  that  his  is  the  first 
application  from  his  county  filed  with  the 
Omaha  hospital  since  the  Lincoln  VA 
stopped  taking  applications.  And  he  was 
turned  down. 

The  letter  from  the  Omaha  hospital 
tells  the  veteran  that  if  his  condition 
should  change  to  the  extent  that  emer- 
gency treatment  is  necessary,  his  physi- 
cian should  notify  "the  nearest  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  immediately." 

Mr.  President.  Nebraska's  third  VA 
hospital  is  located  at  Grand  Island — and 
that  is  even  farther  away  from  his  home 
than  Omaha.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Grand  Island  situation  is  today,  Mr. 
President,  but  on  the  day  the  VA  closure 
order  was  issued  that  hospital  had  31 
vacant  beds.  On  that  same  date,  the 
Omaha  hospital  had  30  beds  available,  for 
a  total  of  61  in  the  two  places.  On  that 
day  also,  there  were  212  patients  being 
treated  at  Lincoln.  The  other  two  hospi- 
tals could  have  accommodated  61  of  them 
if  the  Lincoln  hospital  had  been  closed 
on  that  date.  But  what  would  have  hap- 
pened to  the  other  151  hospitalized  vet- 
erans? 

I  was  advised  this  week  that  the  Oma- 
ha hospital  had  a  waiting  list  numbering 
71. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  gratified  that  the 
Senate  yesterday  imposed  the  prohibi- 
tion on  the  use  of  previously  appropri- 
ated funds  to  carry  out  the  VA  closure 
order.  I  hope  the  other  body  will  accept 
this  prohibition. 

I  am  hopeful  also  that  this  body  will 
approve  a  resolution  I  introduced  earlier 
in  the  week  which  would  require  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 


Works  Committee  and  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  before  the  VA 
can  close  any  of  these  facilities,  i  be- 
lieve we  in  Congress  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  take  a  look  at  these  things 
and  have  a  chance  to  know  what  is  be- 
ing contemplated  before  such  actions  are 
taken,  not  after  they  are  accomplished 
facts. 

The  text  of  the  letter  to  the  Nebraska 
veteran,  withholding  the  names  of  the 
writer  and  the  recipient,  is  as  follows: 

Your  application  has  been  reviewed  and 
you  have  been  found  eligible  for  hospital 
treatment.  However,  since  a  bed  is  not 
available  for  your  admission  at  this  time, 
your  name  has  been  placed  on  our  waiting 
list.  You  will  be  notified  as  soon  as  a  bed 
is  available,  at  which  time  you  will  be  fur- 
nished instructions  for  reporting.  Upon  your 
arrival,  our  physicians  will  examine  you  and 
if  hospitalization  is  needed,  you  will  be  ad- 
mitted. 

In  the  meantime,  should  the  condition 
change  to  the  extent  that  emergency  hos- 
pital treatment  is  believed  necessary,  please 
have  your  physician  notify  the  nearest  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  immediately 
so  that  appropriate  action  may  be  taken.  If 
your  physician  is  not  available,  direct  con- 
tact should  be  made  with  the  admitting 
physician  at  the  nearest  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital. 

Should  the  condition  Improve  to  the  extent 
that  hospital  treatment  Is  no  longer  desired, 
please  notify  us  so  that  your  name  may  be 
removed  from  the  waiting  list. 

Do  not  come  to  the  hospital  unless  in- 
structed to  do  so.  since  it  may  not  be  pos- 
sible to  admit  you. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago  I  re- 
ceived another  letter  relating  to  the 
closing  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  in  Lincoln,  this  one  from  a  lady 
in  that  city.  It  speaks  for  itself,  and  I 
submit  it  without  comment.    It  reads: 

I'm  writing  about  the  closing  of  the  vet- 
erans hospital  here.  I  have  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I  that  I  look  after.  Twice  a  month 
I  take  him  to  the  veterans  hospital  for  treat- 
ment. Three  times  in  the  last  3  years  he  has 
had  a  heart  attack  and  I  have  called  an 
ambulance  and  he  has  recovered.  He  lives 
alone  (has  no  relatives  and  no  one  to  look 
after  him  but  me)  in  a  small  one-room  apart- 
ment where  he  eats  and  sleeps  and  shares  a 
bath  with  at  least  a  dozen  other  people. 

What  will  I  do  when  the  hospital  is  gone? 
He  can't  go  to  Omaha  on  the  bus  because  he 
wouldn't  know  how.  I  can't  take  him  be- 
cause I'm  afraid  to  drive  In  Omaha  traffic. 
What  will  I  do  next  time  he  has  a  heart 
attack? 

Three  days'  foreign  aid  to  Vietnam  will 
keep  our  hospital  going  1  full  year.  Can't 
you  do  something  for  us? 


STUDENT  REPORTS  INTERVIEW  ON 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE 
BILL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
publication  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
at  the  close  of  these  remarks,  of  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Beacon,  the  student 
publication  of  Woodrow  Wilson  High 
School,  here  in  Washington,  under  date 
of  January  29. 

The  article  has  particular  significance 
to  me,  because  It  is  the  work  of  Cheryl 
Broide,  daughter  of  my  administrative 
assistant.  Mace  Broide.  Based  on  a  per- 
sonal interview,  Miss  Brolde's  article,  in 
its  description  of  the  Hartke  college  stu- 
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dent  assistance  bill,  is  worthy  of  many  a 
more  mature  journalist.  Perhaps  there 
Is  a  factor  of  inheritance,  since  her  father 
is  a  former  newspaperman  and  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Indiana  University  School  of 
Journalism. 

Now  that  higher  education  is  receiving 
attention  from  a  House  subcommittee, 
and  with  the  anticipation  of  early  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Education  Sub- 
committee, I  oelieve  it  is  appropriate  to 
call  attention  to  this  article  for  its  con- 
tent, which  accurately  reports  my  views 
as  expressed  to  Miss  Broide. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Record,  as 
follows: 

Senator's  Bill  To  Aid  College  Bound 
(By  Cheryl  Broide) 

"The  emphasis  In  my  education  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  student,  rather  than  his 
parents,"  stated  Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Democrat,  of  Indiana.  "For  example,  the 
student  himself  will  be  able  to  borrow  money 
from  the  bank." 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  Senator  introduced  the 
Hartke  education  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  This  bill  Is  a  three-part  program 
which  would  allow  anyone  who  is  academi- 
cally qualified  to  receive  a  college  education. 

Any  student,  no  matter  how  wealthy.  Is 
guaranteed  a  loan  on  which  he  pays  4-per- 
cent Interest  and  the  Federal  Government 
pays  2  percent.  The  student  may  spend  up 
to  5  years  In  school  and  Is  allowed  10  years 
from  the  day  of  graduation  to  repay  the  loan. 

For  students  who  can  get  higher  education 
no  other  way,  the  bill  Includes  grants  and 
scholarships.  "The  granting  of  scholarships 
will  depend  mainly  on  the  student's  poten- 
tial and  will  be  given  to  B  and  C  students  as 
well  as  those  with  A  averages,"  the  Senator 
said. 

When  students  apply  to  colleges  or  univer- 
sities, they  also  ask  and  apply  for  the 
scholarship  or  loan  they  need.  Hopefully, 
the  bill  will  be  In  effect  by  fall  of  1965. 

The  Senator  commented  on  past  education 
programs  that  Congress  has  worked  on  or 
has  passed.  "Last  year,  money  was  appro- 
priated for  new  dormitories,  teacher-training 
programs,  new  school  buildings,  loans  for 
gifted  students,  and  Federal  aid  to  schools." 

None  of  these  programs,  however,  guar- 
antees a  loan  or  applies  to  average-grade  stu- 
dents. Almost  every  year,  someone  intro- 
duces the  tax  percentage  bill.  This  bill  calls 
for  a  percentage  tax  cut  for  any  parent  with 
children  in  college. 

"In  the  first  place,"  Senator  Hartke  ex- 
plained, "this  bill  would  help  parents,  not 
students,  and  It  Is  not  the  parents  that  are 
going  to  school.  Secondly,  one  has  to  earn 
money  to  pay  taxes.  Some  i>eople  do  not 
earn  enough  to  pay  taxes  and  therefore 
would  not  be  helped. 

"Also,  the  amount  of  money  taken  off  Is 
not  enough  to  help  a  student  appreciably. 
A  bill  of  this  type  would  give  most  help  to 
wealthy  colleges  or  wealthier  people  and  cost 
the  Government  twice  as  much  as  my  pro- 
gram. It  Is  a  special  tax  cut  for  a  certain 
group  of  people." 

Now  entering  his  second  term,  Senator 
Hartke  has  seven  children,  two  of  whom  are 
at  State  universities.  He  himself  attended 
Indiana  University  and  graduated  from 
Evansville  College  in  Evansvllle,  Ind. 

The  Senator's  father,  brother,  sister,  and 
wife  were  all  schoolteachers  and,  as  he  says, 
"I  don't  think  that  everyone  should  go  to 
a  college  or  university,  but  I  do  think  that 
a  lack  of  money  should  never  hold  back  a 
young  person  who  wants  more  education 
after  he  receives  his  high  school  diploma." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


THE  CONTINUING  UNFAVORABLE 
BALANCE  OP  PAYMENTS  AND 
WHAT  TO  DO  ABOUT  IT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  not 
even  the  question  of  what  to  do  about 
South  Vietnam  has  as  many  differences 
of  opinion  in  this  town  as  has  the  prob- 
lem of  what  courses  of  action  should  be 
taken  to  correct  our  continuing  unfavor- 
able international  balance  of  payments. 

One  thing  is  certain,  however.  We 
now  known  that  something  can,  should, 
and  must  be  done. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  have  already 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
but  am  glad  to  yield  again. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  testified  yesterday 
before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  which  in  the  course  of  col- 
loquy came  forth  with  an  interesting  idea 
which  I  should  like  to  propose  to  the 
Senator,  because  he  may  just  wish  to 
comment  on  it.  That  is  the  thought 
that  if  we  moved  promptly  into  the 
international  area  to  try  to  correct  the 
world  situation  which  results  from  the 
fact  that  our  imbalance  in  international 
payments  is  what  is  sustaining  the 
credit  and  trade  of  the  world  today — 
without  which  the  world  could  not  carry 
on  its  business — we  could  carry  the 
present  rate  of  this  imbalance  for  a 
period  of  a  few  years,  rather  than  to 
engage  in  the  dislocations  which  in  al- 
most every  case  are  more  serious  than 
the  difficulties  of  carrying  the  imbal- 
ance— dislocations  which  we  would  put 
into  effect  if  we  take  the  measures  now 
under  discussion. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  the  opinions  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  on  this  subject.  Some 
of  the  points  I  will  recommend  in  this 
brief  speech,  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will 
agree  with.  Other  points  we  can  discuss 
at  his  convenience. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  talk  about  this  growing  problem  made 
on  the  Senate  floor  November  18,  1963, 
the  first  of  five  made  on  that  subject,  I 
presented  my  reasons  for  believing  that 
this  country,  in  the  economic  field,  was 
allowing  itself  "to  drift  into  a  situation 
where  we  are  gradually  losing  freedom 
of  action  in  our  internal  and  external 
economic  policies." 

More  recent  events  demonstrate  that 
that  prediction  was  well  founded. 

A  year  ago  last  November  I  said  also: 

If  the  situation  Is  allowed  to  continue  we 
could  fall  under  the  influence  and  policy 
dictation  of  other  countries,  because  from  a 
creditor  nation  a  few  years  ago,  we  are  fast 
becoming  a  debtor  nation;  and  our  creditors, 
mostly  In  Western  Europe,  could  be  acquiring 
the  Influence,  If  not  the  power,  of  dictation 
over  us  In  the  field  of  economic  policy. 

In  the  6  fiscal  years  between  1959  and 
1964,  the  total  cumulative  deficit 
amounted  to  some  $18.7  billion.  Oior 
gold  reserve  is  now  down  from  $24.7  bil- 
lion in  1950  to  some  $15.2  billion  as  of 
now. 

Recently  it  was  announced  that  these 
reserves  are  now  lower  than  they  have 
ever  been  for  over  25  years. 


Because  of  growing  apprehension 
about  the  size  of  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits,  especially  in  1962  and 
early  1963,  this  Government  initiated  a 
number  of  programs,  plus  some  legisla- 
tion in  order  to  try  to  combat  this  prob- 
lem. We  increased  the  effort  to  tie  aid 
to  domestic  sources,  made  special  effort 
to  persuade  foreigners  to  travel  to  the 
United  States,  made  reduction  in  duty- 
free allowance  for  returning  tourists, 
started  an  export  drive,  and  established 
an  interest  equalization  tax. 

Let  us  note  that  our  overall  deficit  de- 
clined from  $3.6  billion  in  1962  to  $3.3 
billion  in  1963;  and  then  to  a  seasonably 
adjusted  annual  rate  of  $2  billion  during 
the  first  three  quarters  of  1964. 

But  while  our  gold  supply  during  the 
first  9  months  of  1964  held  steady,  and 
while  we  found  ingenious  ways  of  financ- 
ing our  deficit,  our  international  position 
worsened. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  ix)int  in  the 
Record  a  table  entitled  "U.S.  Gold,  For- 
eign Exchtinge,  Nonmarketable  Bonds 
Outstanding  and  Short-Term  Banking 
Liabilities." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YoTJNG  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

U.S.  gold,  foreign  exchange,  nonmarketable 
bonds  outstanding  and  short-term  bank- 
ing liabilities 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Gold: 

Total 

Treasury —- ► — 

Foreign  currency 

Total  gold  stock  and  foreign  cur- 
rency holdings 

U.S.   Treasury   nonmarketable 
notes  and  bonds  issued  to  of- 
ficial  institutions   of   foreign 
countries: 
Payable  in  foreign  currencies- 
Payable  in  dollars - 

Banking  liabilities  to  foreigners: 

Short-term 

In  dollars: 

Official  institutions 

Foreign  banks 

Other  foreigners 

International    and    re- 
gional  - 

In  foreign  currencies 


December 
1963 


l.\  596. 0 

15, 513. 0 

212.0 

15.808.0 


730. 
163. 


25,937.6 

12.  «6. 9 
5.683.5 
3,046.2 

4,637.1 
134.6 


September 
1964  (P) 


15,643.0 

l.S,  463.0 

227.0 

15,870.0 


1,005.0 
354-0 

27,368.6 

12.316.3 
6. 621. 6 
3.233.0 

5.065.9 
13L7 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
actions  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  reduce 
her  deficit  by  a  15 -percent  import  sur- 
charge, also  by  raising  the  bank  rate,  do 
not  work  in  our  favor.  This  situation, 
plus  rising  bank  lending  abroad  in  the 
face  of  interest  equalization  tax  on  for- 
eign securities,  plus  rising  Canadian  bor- 
rowing in  the  United  States,  all  con- 
tributed to  what  is  generally  thought  to 
be  a  substantially  worse  fourth  quarter  in 
1964.  This  would  mean  the  deficit  for 
the  full  year  could  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
$2.5  billion,  which  would  also  mean  that 
the  actual  deficit  in  the  fourth  quarter 
alone  could  be  $1  billion  or  more. 

Despite  the  devices  used  thus  far  to 
protect  our  gold  and  to  avoid  policy  de- 
cisions to  solve  the  deficit,  at  some  point 
In  the  future,  in  the  face  of  a  continuing 
deficit,  foreigners  will  be  imwilling  to  add 
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further  to  their  holdings  of  dollars  or  U.S. 
Government  bonds. 

The  best  one  can  say  of  the  recent 
French  action  is  that  it  was  a  warning 
to  get  our  house  in  order. 

A  warning — heard  elsewhere — for  as 
reported  on  January  26  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  Spain  began  to  convert  its  dol- 
lar reserves  to  gold — $40  million  in  De- 
cember— with  further  conversions  antici- 
pated until  gold  stocks  reach  50  percent 
or  75  percent  of  its  total  foreign  ex- 
change reserves. 

While  our  attention  on  the  urgency  of 
this  problem  is  renewed,  it  does  nothing 
to  solve  It. 

What  possible  paths  to  solution  are 
there? 

Some  people  seem  to  feel  that  we  need 
merely  to  further  expand  our  exports; 
and  while  some  aspects  of  our  export  po- 
tential do  appear  bright,  there  seems 
little  prospect  of  Europe  substantially  In- 
creasing her  imports  from  us  without  off- 
setting exports:  in  fact,  in  some  ways 
Europe  seems  bent  on  even  more  protec- 
tionist policieT  where  the  United  States  is 
concerned. 

Japan.  Canada,  and  the  United  King- 
dom all  have  precarious  balance-of-pay- 
mcnts  positions  of  their  own,  and  can 
ofTer  little  in  net  additional  imports  from 
the  United  States. 

The  underdeveloped  world  cannot  in- 
crease its  imports  materially  without 
more  aid,  a  combination  which  would 
have  no  net  impact  on  our  balance-of- 
pa>-ments  deficit. 

Any  ability  to  increase  foreign  travel 
in  the  United  States  could  have  only 
limited  impact  on  our  deficit. 

Stimulating  more  direct  investment  by 
foreign  firms  in  the  United  States  might 
have  an  adverse  impact  in  the  long  run, 
and  in  any  case  would  require  phenom- 
enal growth,  as  the  1963  total  was  only 
S17  million. 

U.S.  tourists  abroad  spend  very  large 
sums.  In  1963,  our  citizens  spent  over 
$2  billion  abroad,  and  paid  an  additional 
$625  million  in  fares  to  foreign  carriers. 
Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
action  in  this  field. 

The  Government  could  exercise  con- 
trols over  private  capital  flows,  by  ex- 
tending the  interest  equalization  tax  be- 
yond the  end  of  1965  and  applying  presi- 
dential discretion  to  include  bank  loans 
of  1  year  and  more:  also,  by  seeking  leg- 
islation to  control  direct  foreign  invest- 
ment by  U.S.  business  firms. 

Application  of  lET  to  bank  loans  in  its 
present  form,  however,  might  be  of  ques- 
tionable value,  for  it  might  lead  to  the 
expanded  use  of  credits  for  less  than  1 
year,  with  indefinite  renewals,  just  as 
application  of  interest  equalization  tax 
to  foreign  securities  had  led  to  the  sharp 
increase  of  bank  loans. 

Extension  of  interest  equalization  tax 
to  include  Canada  could  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial net  contribution. 

Is  it  desirable  to  limit  or  control  direct 
foreign  investment  by  U.S.  firms?  Would 
such  limitation  contribute  positively  to 
our  balance-of -payments  position?  The 
matter  needs  careful  study,  and  bears 
inquiry. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  to  expect 
U.S.  business  firms  to  slow  down  or  halt 


earnings  repatriation  if  further  capital 
outflows  were  halted.  That  this  action 
would  be  serious  can  be  seen  by  a  com- 
parison between  1963  repatriations — 
$3,059  million — and  direct  foreign  in- 
vestment outflows — $1,888  million. 

Some  Europeans,  notably  the  French, 
would  welcome  control  over  U.S.  direct 
foreign  investments  abroad,  and  have 
suggested  this  as  a  solution  to  our  defi- 
cit. Other  aspects  of  this  are  discussed 
in  an  article  entitled  "France  Ponders 
U.S.  Restraint." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  on  Jan- 
uary 12,  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair) .    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

France  Ponders  US.  Restraint — Seeks  Curb 

ON  Foreign  Power 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nossiter) 

Paris. — The  French  Government  Is  quietly 
pondering  a  new  strategy  to  restrain  another 
phase  of  American  power:  the  big,  rich, 
technologically  savvy  American  corporation. 

Just  how  Paris  will  proceed  Is  far  from 
clear,  even  to  Paris.  This  Is  because  the 
American  corporation,  whether  selling  to 
France  or  operating  a  subsidiary  here,  brings 
some  well-recognized  benefits  to  the  local 
economy. 

But  the  problem  of  the  American  giant 
Is  occupying  more  and  more  official  attention 
here.  General  de  Gaulle  underscored  It  in  his 
yearend  speech  when  he  warned  the  nation 
against  becoming  "colonized  by  foreign  in- 
vestments, inventions,  and  capacities." 

French  businessmen  have  been  fretting 
for  several  years  over  American  competition. 
It  Is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  historically 
protectionist  French  Industrialist  has 
learned  that  he  could  live  and  prosper  with 
the  competition  of  Common  Market  firms. 

But  there  is  a  fear  frequently  voiced  In 
business  circles  that  the  tarlflf  cuts  of  the 
Kennedy  round  will  expose  French  Industry 
to  devastating  competition  from  American 
firms. 

INCREASING    DISMAY 

In  the  same  way,  executives  here  look  with 
Increasing  dismay  at  the  home-grown  com- 
petition from  local  subsidiaries  of  American 
firms. 

At  the  drop  of  an  Investment  dollar,  French 
businessmen  trot  out  masses  of  statistics  to 
demonstrate  the  gigantism  of  the  United 
States.  The  Patronat  Prancals,  a  big  business 
organization  with  power  and  sophistication 
unmatched  by  the  American  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  put  together  a 
classic  study  a  few  months  ago. 

Among  other  things.  It  cited  these  facts: 
Some  49  American  firms  enjoy  annual  sales 
of  more  than  $1  billion  but  nobody  Is  In 
this  class  In  France;  the  United  States  Is 
spending  25  times  as  much  on  research  and 
development  as  France  and  nearly  7  times  as 
much  per  person;  some  700  of  the  thousand 
largest  American  firms  already  have  subsid- 
iaries In  France. 

The  Patronat's  president,  Georges  Vllliers, 
warned  that  American  firms  have  the  "In- 
vestment resources.  Intensity  of  technical 
research,  the  command  of  means  to  prepare 
for  the  future"  that  "strengthens  their  abil- 
ity to  compete." 

In  fact,  the  American  penetration  of  the 
French  economy  Is  more  striking  for  Its 
growth  than  its  breadth.  Since  1950,  direct 
Investment  In  plants,  machinery  and  other 
tangible  assets  has  Increased  more  than  six- 
fold.    But  the  total  Investment  at  the  end 


of  1963  was  still  only  one  and  a  quarter  bll- 
Hon  dollars.  And  this  was  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  foreign  Investment  here." 

HIGHLY    visible 

However,  this  outlay  by  Americans  and 
other  foreigners  Is  highly  visible.  It  tends  to 
be  concentrated  In  relatively  few  industries 
Foreigners  control  about  90  percent  of 
France's  synthetic  rubber,  80  percent  of  ball 
bearings,  70  percent  of  farm  equipment  man- 
ufacturing. 60  percent  of  elevators  and  50 
percent  of  her  electric  light  bulbs. 

Moreover,  foreign  Investment  sometimes 
rubs  some  of  the  rawest  political  nerves. 
When  Rnlston-Purlna  opened  a  big  chicken 
slaughtering  plant  near  Rennes  last  fall, 
police  guards  were  called  out  to  restrain  local 
demonstrators.  The  plant  promised  farmers 
a  steady  Income  at  guaranteed  prices.  But 
the  Individualistic  French  peasants  didn't 
relish  being  converted  Into  dependent  proc- 
essors of  chicken  feed. 

This  little  chicken  war  Illustrates  one  rea- 
son why  Paris  Is  reluctant  to  move  preclpl- 
tously  against  foreign  Investment.  Despite 
the  pressure  of  the  farmers,  the  Government 
recognizes  that  one  of  the  chief  restraints  on 
the  French  economy  is  an  inefficient  system 
of  distribution.  Ralston-Purlna's  plant  may 
threaten  peasant  Independence;  It  also  serves 
as  a  powerful  competitive  spur  to  other 
slaughterers  and  reduces  food  distribution 
costs. 

Something  like  this  happened  again  last 
summer  when  General  Electric  bid  for 
France's  one  computer  company.  Machines 
Bull.  The  Government  turned  Itself  Inside 
out  for  a  plan  to  keep  Bull  out  of  GE's  hands. 
At  last,  Paris  gave  up  on  all  but  Bull's  mili- 
tary work.  The  French  company  simply  had 
to  have  the  American  firm's  technical  know- 
how  and  capital  resources  to  survive. 

The  Government  could  block  any  direct 
Investment.  A  foreign  firm  seeking  to  buy 
up  a  French  company  or  set  up  In  business 
for  itself  must  get  approval  of  the  Finance 
Ministry.  The  only  loophole  now  existing 
Is  the  stock  market.  An  American  firm  can 
buy  shares  of  a  French  concern  on  the 
Bourse,  without  official  approval.  The 
Finance  Ministry  proposed  new  legislation  a 
few  weeks  ago  to  close  this  loophole.  It  was 
rejected  by  the  National  Assembly,  but  a 
version  Is  likely  to  be  submitted  this  spring. 

However,  the  Government  is  usually  un- 
willing to  Invoke  Its  power  for  still  another 
reason.  A  foreign  firm  blocked  here  can  set 
up  across  the  Rhine  In  Germany  or  anywhere 
else  In  the  Common  Market  and  sell  Inside 
Prance.  Trade  barriers  within  the  Common 
Market  are  coming  down  rapidly  and  will 
disappear  completely  by  1970  at  the  latest. 

can't  go  it  alone 

Paris  knows  It  can't  eo  It  alone.  So  the 
French  have  been  sounding  out  their  Com- 
mon Market  partners  for  more  than  a  year 
on  a  unified  policy  toward  foreign  inveft- 
ment.  Until  recently,  Paris  was  rebuffed. 
The  Dutch  and  Belgians,  with  a  long  history 
of  hospitality  to  International  firms,  con- 
tinue to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  French  sug- 
gestions.   The  Italians  are  hostile,  too. 

But  there  Is  a  new  element  In  the  picture. 
For  the  first  time,  the  Germans  are  showing 
some  Interest  In  the  problem.  There  Is  noth- 
ing like  an  agreed  upon  strategy.  But  at 
least  Bonn  has  been  privately  agreeing  to 
talk  about  the  question. 

A  hint  of  this  came  a  few  months  ago 
when  the  two  big  German  auto  firms,  Volks- 
wagen and  Daimler-Benz,  agreed  to  set  up 
a  common  subsidiary.  This  Joint  venture,  It 
was  made  clear,  was  Inspired  t)y  the  competi- 
tion of  General  Motors'  powerful  German 
subsidiary  Opel. 

Meanwhile,  the  French  Government  has 
taken  on  Its  own  a  sideswipe  at  American  In- 
vestment. Paris  has  been  stepping  up  the 
rate  at  which  It  sells  dollars  for  gold.  In 
part,  this  move  is  an  effort  to  remind  Wash- 


ington that  It  would  not  have  to  give  up 
gold  if  American  corporations  kept  their 
dollars  at  home. 

For  the  longer  run,  the  French  business 
community,  with  some  government  support, 
has  Its  own  patented  solution.  The  Patro- 
nat's answer  to  the  American  giant  Is  the 
creation  of  homegrown  giants  for  the  en- 
tire Common  Market.  The  Patronat  has  been 
urging  more  mergers  and  agreements  to 
reach  across  the  national  boundaries  inside 
the  European  Economic  Community  as  well 
as  more  concentration  within  national  In- 
dustries. 

The  French  Government,  with  its  nation- 
alistic ardor,  is  probably  exaggerating  the 
threat  to  its  sovereignty  posed  by  American 
Investment.  But  even  critics  concede  that 
some  real  problems  can  be  below  the  chau- 
vinism. 

Can  a  nation  enjoy  the  full  fruits  of  tech- 
nological advance  if  it  must  depend  on  out- 
siders for  all  the  products  of  the  new  indus- 
trial frontier?  The  recent  disclosure  that 
Washington  had  blocked  IBM  from  selling 
France  an  advanced  computer  points  this 
up. 

How  can  a  nation  like  France,  which  relies 
on  a  kind  of  nondirected  or  Indicative  plan- 
ning, move  effectively  if  Important  indus- 
trial sectors  are  controlled  abroad?  What 
happens  to  plans  for  investment  and  em- 
ployment if  key  decisions  are  not  made  at 
home  but  overseas? 

Even  foreign  policy  is  affected.  France 
wants  to  trade  with  Communist  China;  the 
United  States  does  not.  Can  Washington 
pressure  Chrysler  so  that  its  French  affiliate, 
Slmca,  refuses  to  sell  to  Pelplng? 

Indeed,  the  problem  can  be  turned  around. 
The  foreign  subsidiaries  of  American  cor- 
porations could  countermand  {xillcles  and 
programs  established  In  Washington.  For 
example,  international  corporations  can  and 
do  play  hob  with  currency  reserves,  either  by 
shifting  liquid  funds  from  center  or  by 
untimely  investments  abroad. 

The  French  are  now  looking  at  the  prob- 
lem from  their  own,  somewhat  narrow  angle. 
But  they  are  fumbling  for  an  answer  to  a 
concern  that  may  some  day  involve  all  gov- 
ernments, restraining  corporations  that  es- 
cape any  one  nation's  sovereignty  by  operat- 
ing on  a  global  scale. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
suggestion  has  also  been  made  that  there 
should  be  an  expansion  of  international 
liquidity  with  some  form  of  gold  guar- 
antee for  surplus  countries  accumulating 
dollars.  This  is  really  a  method  of  insti- 
tutionalizing our  deficit  so  that  we  may 
.  continue  to  borrow  from  Europe  and 
lend  to  underdeveloped  countries,  with 
the  added  assurance  that  our  dollars  can 
be  exchanged  for  IMP  credits  with  a 
gold  guarantee. 

The  advantage  of  this  to  the  Euro- 
peans is  obvious — the  risks  to  them  are 
less  if  they  lend  to  us — accumulate  dol- 
lars— and  have  us  lend  to  the  under- 
developed countries.  Some  of  the  bene- 
fits of  our  assistance  to  developing  na- 
tions will  flow  to  Europe  to  the  extent 
assistance  dollars  are  spent  there. 

In  short,  that  action  would  be  a  means 
for  allowing  us  to  continue  our  deficit, 
not  a  method  for  correcting  it. 

In  past  weeks,  there  has  been  consid- 
erable discussion  about  reducing  or  elim- 
inating the  tie  between  gold  and  Federal 
Reserve  notes  and  deposits  at  Federal 
Reserve  Banks. 

As  pointed  out  on  January  26,  in  re- 
marks on  this  subject  by  the  able  and 
experienced  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Douglas],  the  question  is  becom- 


ing academic.  Unless  we  take  action, 
absent  measures  that  could  be  invoked 
by  Federal  Reserve  authorities  in  an 
emergency,  shortly  there  will  be  no  free 
gold  left  to  honor  our  international  com- 
mitments— our  current  free  margin  to- 
day is  only  $1.5  billion. 

But  we  should  not  permit  action  in 
this  regard— whether  it  be  removal  of 
the  gold  requirements  for  either  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  or  deposits  or  both  or 
a  percentage  of  each,  to  thrust  the  prob- 
lem of  our  balance-of-payments  deficit 
into  the  background,  to  be  ignored  until 
a  true  crisis  of  confidence  in  the  dollar 
occurs. 

Where  then  shall  we  begin,  for  begin 
w^e  must,  though  the  discipline  be  painful 
wherever  applied.  At  this  juncture,  we 
cannot  await  a  neat  solution  that  may 
lie  potentially  in  a  new  international 
monetary  system. 

It  would  be  fruitful  to  frame  our  for- 
eign assistance  programs  within  a  con- 
cept of  what  we  can  afford,  based  upon 
our  expected  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion over  the  coming  fiscal  period. 

Domestically,  while  we  do  run  deficits 
in  most  years,  we  at  least  frame  our  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  in  part  based  upon 
Government  revenues. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  our  domestic  debt  to  our  own  cit- 
izens, and  much  of  it  long  term,  is  far 
different  from  our  international  debt. 
The  latter  is  owed  to  foreigners,  is  of 
value  only  in  terms  of  its  ability  to  com- 
mand confidence — this  based  on  its  gold 
backing — and  most  of  it  is  short  term. 

Coupled  with  this  situation  is  the  need 
for  a  review  of  some  of  our  military  as- 
sistance programs. 

While  it  is  apparently  true  that  some 
80  percent  of  our  aid  dollars  are  spent 
in  the  United  States,  the  remaining  20 
percent  of  a  total  package  of  some  $3.5 
or  S3. 6  billion  involves  an  outflow  of  some 
S700  million.  What  assistance  is  given 
should  be  on  a  loan  basis  in  kind— we 
would  supply  needed  goods,  and  dollars 
on  a  stringent  basis,  for  specific  projects 
important  to  economic  development. 
This  would  avoid  insofar  as  possible  any 
negative  Impact  of  aid  given  and  prevent 
unrealistic  leakages  of  dollar  claims  to 
Europe. 

Especially  because  of  the  recent  rela- 
tively constricted  actions  being  taken 
with  respect  to  many  of  our  agricultural 
programs,  we  should  make  extraordinary 
and  specific  provisions  for  food  and  fiber 
to  substitute  for  dollars  in  our  aid  pro- 
gram. 

Too  often  the  dollars  do  not  end  up 
where  they  were  intended,  these  people 
to  whom  we  want  to  render  assistance 
need  food,  and  it  is  vital  to  our  own  econ- 
omy for  us  to  dispose  of  these  agricul- 
ture surpluses. 

West  European  countries  hold  many 
billions  of  dollars  of  our  current  liabili- 
ties. They  are  held  primarily  by  the 
countries  of  the  Common  Market.  More 
of  those  countries,  following  France's 
lead,  could  increase  their  demands  for 
gold  in  payment  of  current  claims 
against  the  United  States. 

In  November  1963, 1  made  the  follow- 
ing observation  on  the  Senate  floor: 

This  is  to  some  extent  a  Damoclean  sword 
over  the  U.S.  Government.    I  believe  it  ex- 


plains some  of  the  lack  of  success  we  have 
had  in  such  fields  as  trade  negotiations  and 
agricultural  policy,  as  experienced  in  our 
dealings  with  the  Common  Market.  The 
bargaining  power  in  the  economic  field  has 
at  least  partially  shifted  from  the  United 
States  in  favor  of  Western  Europe. 

If  such  a  result  had  been  obtained  in  the 
field  of  U.S.  mUitary  capability,  most  every- 
one in  this  body  would  be  agiUted.  But  In 
the  economic  field,  it  seems  to  me  we  may 
have  allowed  our  power  of  independent  ac- 
tion to  be  subjected  to  external  pressures 
without  an  accurate  analysis  and  confronta- 
tion of  the  causes  so  that  inunediate  remedial 
action  may  be  taken. 

If  It  Is  true,  as  some  assume,  that  con- 
tinuance of  the  cold  war  In  a  period  of  peace- 
ful coexistence  means  the  erosion  of  VS. 
economic  power,  and  the  subjugation  of  our 
sovereignity  and  freedom  of  action  to  foreign 
influences,  then  we  must  be  careful  that  our 
own  policies  are  not  responsible  for  bringing 
about  the  attrition  of  U.S.  economic  in- 
dependence. 

Some  450  days  later  we  have  further 
justification  for  that  thinking.  General 
de  Gaulle  recently  succeeded  in  reducing 
German  wheat  prices  some  11  percent,  at 
the  same  time  increasing  French  wheat 
prices  8  percent.  This  action  can  only 
react  to  the  serious  disadvantage  of 
American  farmers.  Along  with  other 
decisions,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  major 
step  in  reducing,  if  not  actually  eliminat- 
ing the  best  cash  farm  market  U.S.  agri- 
culture has  had  outside  of  this  country. 

Over  60  percent  of  our  national  debt 
represents  what  the  United  States  has 
spent,  advanced,  or  lent,  or  given  away 
since  World  War  11;  and  as  late  as  19 
years  after  that  war,  our  expenditures  for 
foreign  aid  and  military  presence  abroad 
are  running  some  $8.5  billion,  annually 
through,  first,  mutual  security  legisla- 
tion; second.  Public  Law  480;  and  third, 
military  expenditures. 

These  huge  figures  do  not  include  con- 
tingent liabilities  created  by  various  in- 
surance and  guarantee  programs  such  as 
those  underwritten  by,  fourth,  the  Im- 
port-Export Bank  and,  fifth,  the  AID 
agency  in  the  field  of  exports,  private  in- 
vestment, and  housing.  Nor  do  they  in- 
clude contingent  liabilities  authorized  as 
callable  subscriptions  to  the  capital  of 
International  financial  institutions,  such 
as,  sixth,  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  and,  seventh,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association. 

In  this  connection,  the  correspondence 
between  Secretary  Dillon  and  Senator 
Morse  with  respect  to  the  latest  tapping 
of  the  American  money  market,  pages 
927  and  928  of  the  Record  of  January 
19,  make  interesting  reading.  We  also 
note  the  latest  request  for  an  increase 
in  the  resources  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator PtJLBRiGHT  with  reservations,  pages 
1464-1465  of  the  Record  of  January  28. 

Foreign  assistance  programs,  aimed  at 
both  our  military  preparedness  and  at 
economic,  social,  and  political  develop- 
ment abroad,  are  desirable  programs. 
We  all  know,  however,  that  they  depend 
upon  our  economic  strength,  without 
which,  as  the  recent  French  decision  to 
step  up  gold  purchases  may  well  indi- 
cate, we  may  besin  to  lose  flexibility  and 
independence  of  action. 

Immediately  after  the  Second  World 
War,  with  our  great  financial  reserves. 
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with  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world  Im- 
poverished or  exhausted  from  war,  and 
with  the  dollar  shortage  in  world  trade, 
we  could  afford  huge  aid  programs,  and 
these  programs  were  cnacial  to  interna- 
tional economic  recovery.  Today,  we 
have  neither  the  resen-es  nor  the  pri- 
vate account  surplus  to  afford  an  eco- 
nomic assistance  program  of  the  present 
magnitude. 

Actually,  this  countiy  has  been  financ- 
ing its  foreign  assistance  operations  and 
military  expenses  abroad  by  currently 
borrowing  money  from  foreign  govern- 
ments and  institutions  abroad. 

In  addition,  radical  steps  could  and 
should  be  taken  to  reduce  our  offshore 
military-  expenses.  For  over  20  years  now 
the  United  States  has  supported  at  least 
five  divisions  in  West  Germany.  Today 
nearly  1  million  Americans  live  in  Eu- 
rope, a  paramount  reason  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  our  unfavorable  balance. 

Recently  there  have  been  interesting 
and  effective  speeches  which  have  em- 
phasized that  although  in  foreign  policy, 
moral  and  ideological  considerations  are 
desirable,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  na- 
tion's future,  there  are  no  true  substi- 
tutes for  the  reality  of  self  interest. 

Continuous  reappraisal  of  our  foreign 
assistance  and  offshore  military  expense 
programs  is  important.  But  they  alone 
cannot  form  the  totality  of  effort  neces- 
sary to  meet  and  overcome  these  danger- 
ous deficits. 

Desirable  bank  loans  abroad,  ema- 
nating from  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy,  also  require  scrutiny  in  the 
klieg  light  of  our  international  balance 
sheet. 

Recently  we  have  been  reading  of  the 
great  inroads  scientists  and  engineers 
have  been  making  on  both  the  thinking 
and  the  action  of  politicians  and  diplo- 
mats. 

As  we  recogize  changes  in  these  other 
fields,  however,  there  would  appear  little 
recognition  of  the  importance,  the  de- 
sirability, of  change  in  certain  aspects 
of  our  economic  policy. 

In  this  field,  despite  the  steady  attri- 
tion of  our  economic  strength  resulting 
from  15  years  of  unfavorable  balance  of 
payments,  we  continue  to  show  little 
overall  interest;  and  therefore  fail  to 
supply  adequate  remedial  action. 

How  ironic  it  would  be  if.  after  build- 
ing the  strongest  military  force  in  world 
history,  with  its  base  a  superior  scientific 
and  technological  platform,  and  with  our 
spiritual  convictions  held  high,  we 
foundered  as  a  nation  because  of  the 
failure  of  our  policies  in  the  economic 
field — as  represented  by  banking  and 
business  and  world  trade. 

In  the  days  before  Korea,  when  the 
United  States  was  trying  to  get  its  mili- 
tary house  in  order,  there  was  a  line 
used.  "The  biggest  fool  of  all  is  the  fool 
who  fools  himself."  From  a  fiscal  and 
monetary  standpoint  today,  as  with  the 
military  picture  of  yesterday,  it  would 
be  well  to  remember  that  observation. 

In  summary,  tharefore.  in  order  to 
make  a  more  determined  effort  to  correct 
these  unfavorable  balances.  I  believe  we 
should : 

First.  Substitute  more  in  the  way  of 
goods,  especially  the  food  and  fibers  of 


agriculture,  for  dollars  in  our  aid  pro- 
gram, at  the  same  time  implementing 
policies  designed  to  create  more  trade 
and  less  aid. 

Second.  Substitute  additional  taxes 
on  the  order  of  the  interest  equalization 
tax.  including  recognition  of  the  heavy 
unfavorable  balance  created  by  tourism 
and  capital  outflows. 

Third.  Recognize  in  more  practical 
fashion  the  recent  changes  in  weaponry 
and  the  world  balance  of  power  through 
major  changes  in  our  offshore  military 
expenditures. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  on  his  analysis  of  oui-  gold 
situation,  and  what  I  think  is  a  very  ob- 
jective attempt  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
problems  that  have  created  it.  As  with 
all  such  complicated  subjects,  we  would 
disagree,  of  course,  as  to  some  points  of 
emphasis.  I  feel  that  we  need  as  one  of 
the  first  bases  of  cure  for  the  outflow  of 
gold  problem  a  more  stringent  discipline 
of  ourselves  with  respect  to  our  own 
affairs.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  operate  with  deficits,  particu- 
larly such  deficits  as  those  under  which 
we  have  been  operating,  and  expect  to 
cure  the  deficit  of  gold  problem  no  mat- 
ter what  else  we  do.  Nevertheless, 
though  we  may  differ  on  emphasis  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  statement,  I 
think  that  the  Senator's  study  of  the  sub- 
ject and  his  speech  upon  it  has  been  a 
great  contribution,  and  it  is  something 
that  I  wish  and  hope  that  Congress  would 
devote  itself  to  for  an  objective,  and,  if 
it  can  be,  a  nonpolitical  study,  because 
what  he  has  said  is  entirely  true.  We 
may  have  the  strongest  and  best  armies 
in  the  world.  We  may  have  the  best 
missile  system.  We  may  be  able  to  de- 
stroy Russia  and  China  together  two  or 
three  times  over.  However,  it  would  be 
ironical  if  we  lost  the  advantage  of  all 
of  that  because  we  permitted  our  eco- 
nomic system  to  break  down. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  the  discussion. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  able  and  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado,  one  of  the  ablest 
Members  of  this  body  and  an  authority 
in  this  field. 

I  feel  we  should  do  our  best  to  cor- 
rect any  deficits.  However,  I  am  not  as 
worried  about  our  internal  debts,  because 
as  the  Senator  knows  we  do  not  have 
double  entry  bookkeeping  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country.  Therefore,  items 
such  as  the  great  Interstate  Highway 
System,  our  dams,  our  flood  control 
projects,  our  Military  Establishment  it- 
self, are  all  recognized  as  net  liabilities, 
part  of  the  national  debt.  Of  course, 
that  is  not  true  with  respect  to  our  in- 
ternational debts. 

Again  I  come  back  to  the  figures 
which  worried  me  over  a  year  ago,  when 
I  started  talking  on  this  subject,  and 
which  now  worry  me  even  more,  based 
upon  more  recent  developments. 

In  1949.  as  the  able  Senator  knows,  we 
had  $24.5  billion  worth  of  gold  bullion  in 
this  country,  and  owed  $5  billion  to  for- 
eigners, primarily  the  foreign  central 
banks. 


Today  our  gold  has  dropped  to  $15.2 
billion,  and  our  current  liabilities  re- 
deemable in  gold  amount  to  some  $29 
billion.  These  liabilities  are  held  pri- 
marily by  the  foreign  central  banks. 

In  addition,  some  $13  billion  of  that 
amount  is  monetized  or  "nonfree"  gold, 
assigned  as  reserve  on  the  basis  of  our 
25-percent  gold  guarantee  of  our  cur- 
rency. 

To  sum  up,  we  have,  as  mentioned, 
around  $1.5  billion  in  gold  to  redeem 
approximately  $29  billion  of  current  li- 
abilities held  abroad  and  which  we  have 
promised  to  redeem  in  gold. 

I  know  there  are  many  answers,  and 
reasons  why,  in  all  probability,  there  will 
not  be  at  this  time  a  gold  run  against 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  But  I  am  becoming 
increasingly  apprehensive  and  am  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  that 
now  is  the  time  to  take  more  practical 
steps  to  get  our  monetary  house  in  or- 
der.   I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  I  know  that  he  shares 
my  concern.  We  are  getting  away  from 
the  old  Mark  Twain  adage  that  "every- 
body talks  about  the  weather,  but  no- 
body does  anything  about  it."  This  is 
something  that  we  can  do. 
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APPORTIONMENT  IN  THE  STATES 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  course  of  last  year  there  was  a  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  which  af- 
fected the  apportionment  of  all  legisla- 
tive bodies  in  our  State  legislatures 
throughout  the  country.  Many  people 
who  were  unaware  of  the  impact  that  ap- 
portionment would  have  on  them  are  now 
becoming  aware  that  it  will  have  a  deep 
impact  upon  the  complete  political  life 
of  every  State  in  the  Union. 

I  have  in  my  hand  three  resolutions 
from  the  Grange  in  Colorado  touching 
on  this  subject  and  supporting  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  to  provide 
that  the  States  may,  by  vote,  establish 
one  house  of  their  legislature  on  some 
basis  other  than  strict  population. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
very  thoughtful  and  helpful  resolutions 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  In  the  year  1962  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Colorado  passed  by  a  majority 
vote  amendment  No.  7.  known  as  the  Federal 
plan,  to  the  Colorado  State  constitution 
as  the  method  of  apportioning  our  State 
legislative    bodies;    and 

Whereas  the  LaPIata  Pomona  Grange  No. 
10  of  the  County  of  LaPlata,  State  of 
Colorado,  together  with  other  grangers  In 
the  area  and  throughout  the  State  supported 
the  Federal  plan  of  apportionment  and 
worked  for  Its  passage;  and 

Whereas  a  minority  group  In  the  State  of 
Colorado  challenged  the  constitutionality 
of  amendment  No.  7  to  the  constitution  of 
the  State  of  Colorado  which  set  up  guide- 
lines of  apportioning  the  States  legislative 
bodies;  appealed  it  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  who  set  aside  amend- 
ment No.  7  and  directed  that  both  legislative 
bodies  of  the  State  be  reapportioned  on  a 
population  basis  as  nearly  as  possible:  Now, 
therefore,  it  is 


Resolved  by  LaPlata  Pomona  Grange  No. 
J  LaPlata  county.  Colo.,  That  legisla- 
tio'n  be  introduced  in  this  session  of  the 
Mth  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Amerl- 
fa'  perSfting  the  sovereign  States  of  this 
Sea?  union  to  apportion  their  legislative 
Kiies  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  citizens 
of  the  respective  States  and  thus  return 
the  Government  to  the  people. 

Resolution  Committee.  LaPlata 
Pomona  Grange  No.  10. 

Robert  Barr. 

Walter  W.  Jefferies. 

Brvan  Woods. 

Deer  Trail,  Colo., 

January  14,  1965. 

Senator  Gordon  Allott. 
Washington,  D.C.  -r«,n 

Dear  Sir:  We,  the  members  of  Deer  Trail 
Grange  No.  412,  feel  the  Supreme  Court  over- 
stepi^d  their  authority  in  declaring  our  plan 
for  reapportioning  the  legislature  lUegaL 

We  hope  the  National  Congress  will  pass 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  making 
it  legal  for  a  State,  with  bicameral  legisla- 
ture, to  elect  one  house  on  other  than  a 
population  basis.  We  hope  you  will  give  this 
some  consideration. 
Yours  truly. 

Deer  Trail  Grange  No.  412, 
Myrtle  Hayward,  Secretary 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Hayward. 


Whereas  in  the  year  1962  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  passed  by  a  majority  vote 
what  was  termed  the  Federal  plan  of  appor- 
tioning our  State's  legislative  bodies;  and 

Whereas  the  Animas  Valley  Grange  No. 
194  Durango,  Colo.,  together  with  other 
granges  in  the  area  and  throughout  the 
State,  supported  the  Federal  plan  of  appor- 
tionment and  worked  for  its  passage;  and 

Whereas  a  minority  group  in  the  State  or 
Colorado  saw  fit  to  challenge  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  State  of  Colorado;  which  set 
UD  the  guidelines  of  apportioning  Colorado  s 
legislative  bodies;  appealed  it  to  the  Supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  of  America,  who 
set  aside  the  aforementioned  amendment  to 
the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Colorado  and 
caused  the  two  legislative  bodies  of  the  State 
to  be  reapportioned  on  a  population  basis  as 
nearly  as  possible:  Now,  therefore,  it  is 

Resolved  by  the  Animas  Valley  Grange  No. 
194  Durango,  Colo..  That  legislation  be  in- 
troduced in  this  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  which  will 
permit  the  sovereign  States  of  this  great 
Union  to  apportion  their  legislative  bodies 
by  similar  methods  as  our  Federal  govern- 
mental bodies  and  thereby  give  the  Govern- 
ment back  to  the  people. 
Signed, 

Robert  Barr, 
Master  of  Animas  Valley  Grange. 
Jennie  Gray, 
Secretary  of  Animas  Valley  Grange. 
Walter  W.  Jefferies, 
Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee. 


stated  in  the  article  must  give  everyone 
great  pause. 
For  example,  the  article  states: 
Boston  College  ofBclals  say  that  about  40 
percent  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  borrowers  who  should  be  paying  up  their 
loans  aren't  doing  so. 

The  gist  of  the  article  is  that  those 
loans  which  are  handled  through  col- 
leges are  going  by  the  board  so  far  as 
collections  are  concerned.  Many  stu- 
dents leave  college,  the  college  loses  con- 
tact with  them,  for  they  do  not  know  the 
addresses  of  the  students,  and  the  stu- 
dents themselves  who  have  borrowed 
seem  to  feel  that,  "Well,  this  is  Govern- 
ment money.  It  really  does  not  matter 
whether  we  pay  it  back." 

I  believe  that  the  overall  percentage, 
as  nearly  as  it  could  be  ascertained,  is 
that  some  16.6  percent  of  the  borrowers 
whose  loans  have  become  due  have  de- 
faulted in  the  payment  of  such  loans. 
That  would  be  compared,  for  example, 
with  the  experience  of  commercial  banks, 
where  there  is  an  average  defalcation  of 
about  1.7  percent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  have  referred  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  hope  that  when 
the  education  bill  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate, that  particular  aspect  of  it  will  be 
given  very  serious  consideration  by  Sen- 
ators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Student  Loan  Program  Troubued  Inceeas- 
iNGLT  BY  Lagging  Repayment— Delin- 
quent Borrowers  Elude  Colleges'  Col- 
lection Efforts— U.S.  Provides  Bulk  of 
Funds 


LAGGING  REPAYMENT  OP 
STUDENT  LOANS 
Mr   ALLOTT.    Mr.  President,  as  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  I  was  very  interested  in 
what  we  hoped  to  accomplish  by  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.    This 
morning's  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal contains  an  article  entitled  "Student 
Loan  Program  Troubled  Increasingly  by 
Lagging  Repayment."     I  commend  the 
article  to  all  Senators  who  are  interested 
in  education— and  they  all  are;  every 
Member  of  this  body  is  interested  in  the 
subject^because  some  of  the  elements 


(By  Fred  L.  Zimmerman) 
A  Federal  program  aimed  at  helping  needy 
college  students  is  causing  a  major  headache 
for  schools  and  for  Uncle  Sam. 

The  program,  part  of  the  7-year-old  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  provides  for 
deserving  students  to  borrow  up  to  $1,000 
a  year,  with  a  $5,000  maximum.  The  Federal 
Government  contributes  90  percent  of  the 
loan  money  and  the  college  10  percent. 

The  law  specifies  that  the  students  are  to 
repay  the  money,  plus  3  percent  interest,  in 
10  annual  Installments,  beginning  1  year 
after  graduation.  But  a  lot  of  graduates  are 
neglecting  to  send  payments  to  their  coi- 
leees  which  are  responsible  for  collecting 
the  debts,  though  losses  ultimately  will  be 
borne  largely  by  the  United  States.  And  Its 
these  delinquent  alumni  who  are  currently 
paining  educators  and  Federal  ofBclals. 

The   experience  of   Boston   College   Is   in- 
riioative  of  whafs  happening  at  many  of  the 
1.600  colleges  and  universities  participating 
in  the  student  aid  program.    At  last  count 
the  catholic  institution  was  trying  to  track 
down  228  of  its  alumni  who  are  In  hock  to 
?hr  school  and  the  United  States  for  about 
$28  000      Boston  College  officials  say  about 
fo  percent  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  borrowers  who  should  be  paying  off  their 
loans  aren't  doing  so;   of  this  group,  two- 
thirds  have  been  delinquent  for  over  2  years. 
survey  of  delinquencies 
No   one   knows   how    many   recipients    of 
National  Defense   Education   Act   loans  ^re 
delinquent  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.    But  a 
studTmade  last  fall  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion.  which  administers  the  Pro^^^' f  °7„J 
$2  million  m  loans  were  in  default  at  1  000 
schools  surveyed.    This  represented  16  6  Per- 
cen?  of  the  borrowers  whose  loans  had  be- 
Zme  due.    By  way  of  comparison,  the  de- 


linquency rate  on  Installment  loans  from 
commercial  banks  averages  1.7  percent. 

Moreover,  schools  report  the  number  of 
National  Defense  Education  Act  delinquen- 
cies Is  increasing  sharply  as  more  loans  made 
in  the  early  days  of  the  program  become  pay- 
able. "This  collection  problem  is  getting  out 
of  hand,"  laments  Wallace  B.  Smith,  stu- 
dent affairs  director  at  Henry  Ford  Commu- 
nity College,  DeartJom,  Mich. 

Perplexed  college  business  ofBces,  whlcn 
have  little  experience  In  bill  collecting,  at- 
tribute much  of  the  problem  to  their  InabU- 
Ity  to  keep  track  of  borrowers  once  they  have 
graduated.  "On  three-fourths  of  our  delin- 
quencies we  Just  don't  know  where  to  send 
the  bUl."  says  Daniel  Breslln,  comptroUer  of 
Boston  College.  In  many  cases,  too,  bor- 
rowers find  themselves  financially  pressed 
because  of  family  and  business  obligations 
upon  leaving  college. 

"But  one  of  the  biggest  things  weTe  hav- 
ing to  fight  Is  the  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  borrower  that  anything  from  the  Govern- 
ment is  a  handout  and  that  if  he  ^toply 
dilly-dallies  around  long  enough  we  U  forget 
about  his  obligation,"  declares  Howard  Qrelt- 
zer  an  Office  of  Education  representative  to 
Dallas  who  works  with  southwestern  schools 
in  administering  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  program. 

AN  expanding  program 

The  loan  plan  was  voted  by  Congress  short- 
ly after  Russia  launched  Its  A^st  sputnU^ 
•nie  stated  purpose  was  to  spur  "^e  study 
of  science,  mathematics,  engineering  and  for- 
elen  languages,  but  most  schools  wUl  lend 
NfSonal  rSense  Education  Act  mo^^y^ 
needy  students  In  any  field  of  study.  The 
SrSm  has  grown  from  an  appropriation  of 
K  million  in  loan  funds  In  fi^fl  1959  to 
S163  3  million  In  the  current  fiscal  year.  By 
?968  loTn  funds  are  expected  to  amoun*  to 
J?95  mUllon  annually.  President  Johnson 
alms  to  extend  the  Program  through  1971. 
when  it  would  reach  a  high  of  $275  mUUon 
In  Federal  outlays.  „„„♦..„„    thP 

Prom  past  experience  in  coUecting  the 
loS^an?  colleges  foresee  a  dreary  future^ 
^1^1  fnr  the  hllh  loan  delinquency  rate  is 

S    instiling    good    collection    Procedures^ 
But  Office  o7Elucation  people  contend^at 

the  way  the  act  is  written  they  can  t  ^e  a 
Lore  active  part  In  collecting  tbe  loans. 

Office  of  Education  Pe"°{i^^^^!^^i-*^Inv 
surprised  by  the  laxness  with  ^*^f  JJJ^^ 
cSSges  handle  the  progam.  One^  ^-^^ 
official  says  that  at  a  large   ea  j^g^ks. 

approving  lo»n  '^^"°^"°^^i^    •Collection 
ire  lelt  up  to  "°S™    ,..„,=  the  olBclal. 

procedmes   _   Tw«ity  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^, 

«on  IS  collSn  tasks  over  to  American 

viirp.  a  collection  agency  to  handle  J«  ^e 
isistant  dean  of  men.     Other  schools  are 
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seeking  collection  advice  from  finance 
companies. 

Some  schools  also  are  introducing  stricter 
procedures  for  handling  loan  applications. 
"No  longer  can  a  student  come  In  and  just 
say  he  needs  $200,"  says  an  official  of  one  col- 
lege. "He's  really  put  through  the  wringer." 
Besldee  asking  applicants  for  references  from 
acquaintances,  many  schools  also  are  obtain- 
ing names  of  college  roommates  and  names 
and  addresses  of  relatives  for  possible  use 
In  locating  borrowers  after  graduation  should 
they  fail  to  pay  up. 

Although  delinquency  rates  on  National 
Defense  Education  Act  loans  far  outstrip 
those  on  Installment  loans  from  banks,  per- 
sons familiar  with  the  program  explain  that 
the  student  loans  are  entirely  different  in 
character.  Ellis  P.  Waller,  who  directs  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  collection 
center  at  American  National  Bank  &  Trust 
In  Chicago,  notes  that  "the  student  gets  the 
loan  only  if  hed  have  difficulty  In  repaying 
it;    he's  pot  to  be  needy." 

The  Office  of  Education  is  sensitive  about 
questioning  on  loan  delinquencies.  It 
stresses  that  because  some  borrowers  are  re- 
paying their  loans  faster  than  is  required, 
total  repayments  under  the  student  aid  pro- 
gram are  running  about  7.5  percent  ahead 
of  schedule.  As  for  the  graduates  failing  to 
make  payments  on  time,  one  Office  of  Edu- 
cation official  says  the  agency  prefers  not  to 
describe  these  borrowers  ps  "delinquent"  be- 
cause that  makes  it  "sound  like  a  moral 
problem,  and  we  don't  consider  it  that.  We 
prefer  the  term  "past  due  accounts'  or 
'arrearages.'  " 

Whatever  terminology  is  used  to  describe 
the  problem.  Congress  may  look  into  the 
whole  National  Defense  Education  Act  pro- 
gram in  the  current  session,  says  Representa- 
tive EorrH  Green,  an  Oregon  Democrat  who 
heads  the  Education  Subcommittee  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  EFFECT  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 
OF  THE  GREAT  NEW  SCIENTIFIC 
AND  TECHNOLOGICAL  CHANGES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  6  years  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  has  become  increas- 
ingly involved  in  the  effect  on  small  busi- 
ness of  the  great  new  scientific  and  tech- 
nological changes.  We  can  even  refer  to 
these  changes  as  a  scientific  and  techno- 
logical revolution.  No  company  or  in- 
dustry is  immune  to  the  spreading  effects 
of  this  revolution,  which  is  largely  de- 
pendent on  the  stimulus  which  re- 
search— both  Government  and  private — 
has  given  to  the  general  economy  and 
particularly  to  the  general  levels  of  capi- 
tal investment. 

As  research  has  grown,  its  influence  on 
profitability  has  also  grown  to  the  point 
where  it  now  either  determines  or  at 
least  strongly  influences,  profit  perform- 
ance of  many  areas  of  industry.  The 
new  element  in  our  society  is  the  growing 
recognition  that  new  products  and  new 
processes  are  the  key  to  a  company's 
growth,  an  industry's  growth,  a  nation's 


growth — and  these  are  dependent  on  the 
continuous  development  of  innovations 
to  keep  the  economic  system  expanding. 
It  should  not  surprise  us  to  find  that 
tiicre  is  a  good  correlation  between  tiie 
percentage  of  sales  devoted  to  research 
and  development  and  profits  as  a  per- 
centage of  net  worth.  In  other  words, 
tiie  higher  the  percentage  of  gross  re- 
ceipts spent  on  research,  the  higher  the 
rate  of  return  on  net  worth.  About 
70  percent  of  actual  scientific  and 
teciinological  research  and  development 
in  our  Nation  is  paid  for  by  the  public 
through  its  Government.  In  addition, 
this  amount  covers  proportionally  more 
of  the  most  advanced  fields. 

A  considerable  amount  of  this  research 
and  development  work  has  potential 
commercial  applications,  and  most  com- 
pany officials  are  well  aware  that  many 
of  today's  important  industries  and 
products  are  outgrowths  of  Government- 
funded  research. 

Some  obvious  examples  from  World 
War  II  research  are  antibiotics,  the  jeep, 
radar,  jet  engines,  precooked  frozen 
meals,  aerosol  bombs,  new  power-steering 
and  suspension  systems,  and  miniature 
electronic  components.  The  present 
electronic  computer  industry  is  the  di- 
rect product  of  Army  sponsored  research 
resulting  from  a  military  need  during  the 
early  years  of  World  War  11. 

The  contribution  of  publicly  financed 
research  and  development  to  our  society 
is  still  continuing.  Already  a  reality  are 
machines  that  read  and  record  numbers 
and  letters  up  to  a  hundred  times  faster 
than  a  human  which  will  cut  the  cost  of 
putting  great  masses  of  information  into 
high-speed  computers.  A  relatively 
small  firm  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  for  ex- 
ample, built  a  machine  for  the  Air  Force 
that  reads  Russian  technical  journals 
into  an  IBM  translating  computer. 

Reading  machines  as  computer  Input 
devices  are  only  one  example  of  how  the 
Government  is  stimulating  the  technol- 
ogy of  high-speed  data  processing.  Ac- 
cording to  one  source,  these  machines 
could  generate  a  billion-dollar  business 
in  the  not-too-distant  future.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Department  of  Defense  is  push- 
ing other  "peripheral"  computer  equip- 
ment and  the  central  unit,  the  computer 
itself. 

Because  of  the  great  opportunities 
opening  up  In  these  new  areas.  I  have  in- 
structed the  staff  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  to  study  this  prob- 
lem and  to  attempt  to  Identify  ways  in 
which  small  business  can  participate  in 
the  benefits  of  this  new  technology. 

Byproducts  of  our  space  programs  in- 
clude the  development  of  biomedical  in- 
strumentation for  better  diagnosis  and 
patient  care,  new  materials,  advanced 
electronic  devices,  communications,  and 
the  most  advanced  types  of  transporta- 
tion. The  development  of  space  batter- 
ies has  contributed  to  better  hearing  aids 
and  lif  esaving  equipment. 

The  benefits  flowing  to  the  company 
performing  Government  research  are  in- 
calculable. These  include  not  only  profit 
on  the  research  contract,  but  also  other 
advantages  of  value  less  easily  appraised 
but  probably  of  greater  significance. 
Some  of  these  other  advantages  are: 
First,  the  acquisition  of  a  favorable  posi- 


tion in  competing  for  future  research  or 
procurement  contracts;  second,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  advanced  knowledge  of 
commercial  applications  of  newly  devel- 
oped products  and  processes;  third,  the 
acquisition  and  maintenance  of  a  compe- 
tent staff  of  scientific  personnel;  and, 
fourth,  the  securing  of  a  general  body 
of  technical  Information  not  widely 
shared. 

During  fiscal  1965,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  obligate  an  estimated  $15.44 
billion  for  the  support  of  scientific  re- 
search and  development.  This  means 
that  15  cents  out  of  every  dollar  to  be 
spent  by  the  Government  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year  will  go  for  this  activity. 

Unfortunately,  small  business  will  get 
only  a  tiny  fraction  of  this  sum.  If  this 
situation  continues,  the  inevitable  result 
will  be  that  small  business  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  traditional,  slower  growing 
activities  like  the  distributive  trades  as 
well  as  merely  the  fringe  areas  of  the 
new  dynamic  industries.  A  knowledge  of 
only  simple  arithmetic  Is  needed  to  see 
that  small  business  will  decline  in  im- 
portance in  our  society  if  it  is  excluded 
from  the  most  profitable  and  fastest 
growing  segments  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  plans  to  concern  itself 
with  these  developments  in  our  economy. 
Technological  advances  need  not  neces- 
sarily bode  ill  for  small  business.  It  is 
our  hope  that  they,  in  fact,  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  strength  and  vitality  of  the 
small  business  segment  of  our  economy. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
AGRICULTURE 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
reading  the  President's  message  to  Con- 
gress regarding  agriculture.  I  am  struck 
by  its  thoughtfulness  and  constructive 
suggestions.  However,  I  am  moved  to  be 
facetious  by  one  paragraph,  which  might 
be  a  prolog,  wherein  he  states: 

Because  our  people  eat  better  at  less  cost 
than  any  other  people  In  all  the  world's 
history,  we  can  spend  our  earnings  for  the 
many  other  things  which  make  life  reward- 
ing. 

This  argument  has  been  used  by  one 
of  our  country's  leading  food  processors 
as  an  argument  against  consumer  legis- 
lation— namely,  because  our  food  costs  so 
little,  people  are  using  money  wisely  at 
the  grocery  store.  However,  we  know 
that  not  every  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion is  doing  as  well  as  it  could.  I  hope 
this  particular  food  processor  will  not 
pick  that  line  of  the  message  out  of  con- 
text to  try  to  show  that  the  President  is 
against  consumer  legislation. 

Perhaps  the  President's  message  on 
agriculture  can  best  be  described  as  "We 
may  not  be  able  to  keep  them  down  on 
the  farm  once  they  have  seen  'Paree,' 
but  maybe  we  can  keep  them  in  the  rural 
community."  That  seems  to  be  the  gist 
of  the  message — we  are  not  eager  to  take 
them  off  the  farms  and  put  them  in  our 
rural  areas,  but  we  must  provide  some- 
thing for  them  to  do. 

However,  a  steady  migration  from  the 
countryside  has  been  a  fact  of  20th  cen- 
tury life.  The  reason  for  this  popula- 
tion shift  has  not  been  merely  that  in- 
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efficient  farmers  could  not  make  the  eco- 
nomic grade.  Thousands  of  prosperous 
farm  families  and  small  town  merchants 
have  seen  their  sons  and  daughters  leave 
for  the  great  urban  areas  of  our  Nation 
because  the  opportunities  for  economic 
advancement  are  there,  and  the  cities  are 
the  centers  of  cultural  and  recreational 
amenities. 

It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  the  young  peo- 
ple of  this  age  do  not  want  to  stay  on 
the  farm. 

But  opportunity  in  America  ought  not 
to  be  based  on  an  accident  of  geography. 
The  President's  message  is  an  attempt  to 
coordinate  many  existing  resources,  from 
the  local  to  the  Federal,  and  to  revitalize 
our  rural  communities  so  that  they 
might  also  share  in  the  Great  Society. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  that  part  of 
the  message  which  declares  a  parity  of 
opportunity  for  rural  America.  The 
President  states  that  these  gaps  remain 
between  the  levels  of  living  in  rural 
America  and  those  in  urban  America — 
gaps  in  income,  in  education,  in  housing, 
in  health,  and  sanitation  facilities. 

What  is  there  left  in  life?  Those  are 
the  things  that  concern  us  all,  and  that 
we  most  need. 

We  need  an  increase  in  national  eco- 
nomic prosperity  to  increase  employment 
opportunities;  full  access  to  education, 
training,  and  health  services  to  expand 
their  earning  power;  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  smaller  and  medium-sized 
communities  to  insure  a  healthy  eco- 
nomic base  for  rural  America  is  called 
for. 

To  specify  one  thing  particularly  in 
the  message,  I  comment  on  the  challenge 
which  the  President  has  issued,  to  get 
improved  prices  at  the  marketplace  at 
less  cost  to  the  Goverrunent.  This  is 
one  statement  we  all  like,  becavise  we  are 
all  interested  in  the  question  of  less  cost 
to  the  Government.  But  the  challenge 
is  to  utilize  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration so  as  to  make  the  free  market 
system  work  more  effectively  for  the 
farmer  and  to  encourage  the  private  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  to  carry  its  own  in- 
ventories, bought  from  farmers,  rather 
than  depend  on  the  Goverrmient  as  a 
source  of  supply. 

The  last  time  I  checked,  the  cost  of 
storing  our  surplus  commodities  was 
running  at  more  than  $1  million  a  day. 
I  hope  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy will  stop  criticizing  the  farm  pro- 
gram, accept  the  challenge,  and  see  if 
it  can  help  reduce  the  excessive  cost  to 
all  Americans,  and  thus  help  ourselves 
and  our  Goverrunent. 


it  stand  in  adjourrmient  until  11  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  a 
morning  hour  when  the  Senate  convenes 
on  Monday  next. 

The  next  order  of  business  will  be  to 
consider  the  35  items  on  the  calendar  at 
this  time,  all  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  and 
all  having  to  do  with  funds  for  commit- 
tees to  function  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

It  is  my  hope  that  each  committee 
chairman  and  subcommittee  chairman 
involved  will  be  in  the  Chamber  Mon- 
day, because  they  can  then  anticipate, 
and  they  should  be  prepared  for,  the  as- 
sault, in  a  sense,  on  many  of  these  res- 
olutions by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI. 
So  I  hope  they  will  be  present,  because 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  be  here. 
In  their  own  interest,  they  had  better  be 
ready. 

On  Tuesday,  February  9,  and  this  has 
been  discussed  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  with  other  interested 
Senators — it  is  anticipated  that  the 
stockpile  bill,  reported  from  the  Syming- 
ton subcommittee,  and  approved  unani- 
mously, I  believe,  today  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  will  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness and  debated. 

There  will  be  other  bills  reported  next 
week  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  other  commit- 
tees. Those  bills  will  be  considered  as 
soon  as  they  reach  the  calendar. 

Then,  on  the  11th,  the  Lincoln  Day 
recess— not  vacation— begins  and  ends 
on  the  16th. 

When  anyone  refers  to  these  "vaca- 
tions" it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
take  into  account  the  Saturdays,  Sun- 
days, and  holidays  involved. 

So  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Presi- 
dential inabiUty  constitutional  amend- 
ment, reported  unanimously  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Judiciary  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  and  I  understand 
the  full  committee,  today,  will  be  the 
pending  business  on  the  day  the  Senate 
resumes  on  Wednesday,  February  17. 

Following  that,  it  is  anticipated  and 
hoped  that  the  Senate  will  be  able  to 
take  up  the  gold  cover  bill,  as  soon  as 
hearings  shall  have  been  concluded.  It 
should  be  ready  for  action  at  that  time. 
That  is  all  the  information  I  have. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  4, 1965 : 

Interstate  Commeece  Commissioners 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commissioners  for  terms  of  7 
years  expiring  December  31,  1971: 

Rupert  L.  Murphy,  of  Georgia  (reappoint- 
ment). 

John  W.  Bush,  of  Ohio  (reappointment). 

U.S.  Attornet 
Richard  L.  McVeigh,  of  Alaska,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Alaska  for  the 
term    of    4    years    vice    Warren    C.    Colver, 
resigned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  quoted  this  verse  from  Isaiah  26:3: 
Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace, 
whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee. 

Let  us  pray: 

O  Thou  who  art  the  inspiration  of 
every  noble  ideal  and  principle,  may  we 
daily  profess  and  proclaim  our  faith  in 
the  sovereignty  of  Thy  divine  will. 
Grant  that  we  may  not  fail  to  enter  the 
sacred  retreat  of  prayer  and  there  bring 
our  many  needs  to  Thy  listening  ear  and 
understanding  heart. 

May  a  sense  of  Thy  greatness  and 
goodness  transcend  and  supplant  those 
feelings  of  anxiety  and  uncertainty 
which  so  frequently  dissipate  our 
strength  and  destroy  our  peace  of  mind. 

Show  us  how  our  beloved  country  may 
be  used  by  Thee  in  lifting  and  leading 
struggling  humanity  out  of  the  lowlands 
of  fear  into  the  lofty  heights  of  freedom. 

Inspire  us  to  pray  more  fervently  and 
labor  more  zealously  for  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  among  men. 

In  Christ's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


LEGISLATIVE       PROGRAM— ORDER 

FOR    ADJOURNMENT    TO    11    AM. 

MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  query  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  as  to  what  he  contemplates  as  the 
legislative  program  for  the  remainder  of 
the  week  and  for  the  following  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
sponding to  the  question  raised  by  my 
distinguished  friend  the  mhiority  leader. 
first,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY  AT 
11  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  is  no  further  business,  I  move,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  11  o'clock 
a.m.,  Monday,  February  8, 1965. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
2  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.)  the 
Senate,  under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, adjourned  until  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 8,  1965,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  234.  Joint  resolution  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  for  certain  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  joint  resolution,  requests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 
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and  appoints  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Hayden, 
Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Hill, 
Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Saltonstall.  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Mundt 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1,  PubUc  Law  86-420,  appointed  Mr. 
DoDD  to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  group 
of  the  Mexico-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Group  for  the  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Mexico  on  February  11-18,  1965, 
vice  Mr.  Inouye,  excused. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  JAMES  MADISON  MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pvu-suant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  86-417, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
James  Madison  Memorial  Commission 
the  following  members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Smith,  of  Virginia;  Mr. 
Slack,  of  West  Virginia;  Mr.  Moore,  of 
West  Virginia;  Mr.  Glenn  Andrews,  of 
Alabama. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBER  OF  THE 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC 
ENERGY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  42,  United  States  Code, 
section  2251,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  McCuLLocHl  to  fill  an  existing  va- 
cancy thereon. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  CHARLES  B. 
McCLINTOCK 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sad 
duty  to  announce  the  passing  of  the  Hon- 
orable Charles  B.  McClintock,  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  for  the  16th  District  of 
Ohio  in  the  71st  and  72d  Congresses,  in 
Canton,  February  1. 

Judge  McClintock  was  a  most  distin- 
guished citizen,  honored  and  respected 
by  all  during  over  40  years  of  service  to 
county.  State,  and  Nation  as  prosecutor. 
Member  of  Congress,  and  jurist.  His 
career  was  an  inspiration  to  me  and  his 
friendship  was  greatly  prized. 

I  ask  leave  to  extend  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  obituary  of  Judge  Mc- 
Clintock which  appeared  on  page  1  of 
the  Canton  Repository,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  passing  of  our  late  distinguished 
colleague. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requests  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  news  article  referred  to  follows: 
C.  B.  McClintock 

Death  has  ended  the  long  public  ca- 
reer of  Charles  B.  McClintock.  lawyer,  coun- 


ty prosecutor,  Congressman,  and  appellate 
Judge. 

He  died  at  age  80,  Monday  afternoon,  at 
the  McKlnley  Nursing  Home  where  he  had 
been  a  patient  for  some  time,  moving  there 
from  his  home  at  1023  14th  Street  NW. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  the 
former  Ruth  M.  Grant  of  Wllmot,  his  health 
began  to  fail  and  he  resigned  his  seat  on 
the  Fifth  District  Court  of  Appeals  bench 
where  he  had  served  16  years. 

The  name  C.  B.  McClintock,  as  he  be- 
came known  professionally,  received  na- 
tional attention  in  1926  and  1927  when  he 
prosecuted  five  men  indicted  in  the  murder 
conspiracy  that  brought  the  assassination 
of  Don  R.  Mellett,  publisher  of  the  Canton 
Daily  News. 

He  had  been  elected  county  prosecutor 
in  1922  and  was  reelected  in  1924.  At  the 
conclusion  of  that  term  he  was  appointed 
by  the  county's  common  pleas  Judges  as 
a  special  prosecutor  to  complete  the  Mellett 
murder  trials. 

In  1928  he  was  elected  to  the  first  of  two 
terms  as  Congressman  from  the  16th  Dis- 
trict, which  then  Included  Stark,  Tuscara- 
was, Wayne,  and  Holmes  Counties.  His  elec- 
tion shifted  the  district  from  the  Democratic 
to  the  Republican  column. 

He  returned  to  law  practice  In  March  1933 
and  ran  for  Judge  of  the  15-county  Fifth  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Appeals  In  1946.  To  win  elec- 
tion over  the  Democratic  nominee,  Arthur 
Llmbach,  he  defeated  the  veteran  Clyde  C. 
Sherick,  of  Ashland,  In  the  Republican  pri- 
mary. 

Judge  McClintock  was  reelected  In  1952 
by  a  record  margin  of  123,000  votes  and  again 
In  1958.  On  March  1.  1963,  with  2  years  of 
his  third  term  remaining,  he  decided  to  re- 
tire and  sent  his  resignation  to  Gov.  James 
A.  Rhodes. 

Judge  McClintock  was  born  May  25,  1884, 
on  a  farm  in  Wayne  County,  a  son  of  the 
late  J.  W.  and  Emma  (Huguelet)  McClintock. 
When  he  was  5  the  family  moved  to  Beach 
City  where  he  attended  grade  schools  and 
Beach  City  High  School. 

After  his  graduation  from  high  school, 
the  young  man  taught  school  for  5  years 
and  attended  spring  and  summer  terms  at 
Mount  Union  and  Wooster  colleges.  One  of 
his  pupils  was  the  late  Benjamin  Falrless, 
who  became  president  of  United  States  Steel 
Corp. 

He  enrolled  at  Western  Reserve  University 
Law  School,  taught  night  classes  at  Central 
High  School  In  Cleveland  while  he  was  study- 
ing law  and  received  his  law  degree  in  1910. 

He  came  to  Canton  and  began  practice  In 
association  with  Canton's  famed  lawyer, 
Luther  Day. 

The  Jurist's  first  public  office  was  as  as- 
sistant county  prosecutor  in  charge  of  civil 
work  for  4  years  and  he  entered  the  race 
for  prosecutor  In  1922,  when  he  was  elected 
to  his  first  term. 

It  was  at  a  time  when  prohibition  brought 
a  nasty  era  of  bootlegging  and  other  crime 
to  Stark  County  as  well  as  many  other  por- 
tions of  the  Nation. 

Shortly  after  he  became  prosecutor,  the 
ugly  specter  of  bribery  charges  rocked  Can- 
ton's city  administration.  Prosecutor  Mc- 
Clintock sent  three  defendants  to  the  peni- 
tentiary on  bribery  charges  and  In  the  spring 
of  1924,  Gov.  Vic  Donahey  removed  C.  C. 
Curtis  from  office  as  Canton's  mayor  In  one 
of  the  few  Instances  of  such  gubernatorial 
action  in  Ohio's  history. 

As  prosecutor,  his  record  was  enviable.  In 
4  years  his  office  disposed  of  more  than  700 
criminal  cases.  His  trials  brought  only  four 
acquittals. 

In  a  statement  at  the  end  of  1957,  when 
he  announced  his  candidacy  for  a  third  term 
on  the  court  of  appeals  bench.  Judge  Mc- 
Clintock pointed  out  that  more  than  96  per- 
cent of  his  opinions  which  had  gone  up  to 
the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  had  been  upheld. 


Judge  McClintock's  death  takes  the  last  of 
the  Mellett  murder  prosecution  officials  from 
the  scene.  One  of  his  assistant  prosecutors 
Henry  W.  Barter,  Jr.,  who  later  became  a 
common  pleas  judge,  died  more  than  a  dozen 
years  ago.  His  other  assistant,  James  M 
Aungst,  passed  away  last  year. 

The  Mellett  trials  brought  scores  of  news- 
men to  Canton  from  major  cities  and  the 
press  associations. 

Several  months  after  the  young  publisher 
was  shot  to  death  as  he  put  his  car  in  his 
garage,  Prosecutor  McClintock  had  elicited  a 
confession  from  one  man  and  he  accepted  a 
guilty  plea  to  a  lesser  charge  with  a  short 
prison  term  as  compensation  for  having 
turned  State's  evidence. 

Three  of  the  five  Indicted  were  convicted 
of  m\irder  charges  and  sentenced  to  Ohio 
Penitentiary.  A  fifth  defendant  was  found 
guilty  at  a  first  trial,  won  a  court  of  appeals 
reversal  and  was  acquitted  at  a  second  trial 
on  a  change  of  venue  to  Columbiana  County. 

Judge  McClintock  was  a  member  of  First 
Methodist  Church;  Canton  Lodge  No.  60, 
F.  &  A.  M.,  and  Ohio  State  and  Stark  County 
Bar  Associations. 

He  Is  svirvived  by  a  sister,  Mrs.  Alexander 
Stevens  of  Winter  Park,  Fla. 

Funeral  services  will  be  conducted  Thurs- 
day at  10  a.m.  at  Schneeberger  Funeral  Home 
at  1137  Market  Avenue  North.  Rev.  Ken- 
neth Bowser  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  In 
Greenlawn  Cemetery  at  Wllmot. 

Calling  hours  at  the  funeral  home  will  be 
Wednesday  from  7  to  9  pjn. 

Judge  McClintock's  favorite  charity  was 
the  Stark  County  Humane  Society. 
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WNEW  RADIO  PETITIONS  CON- 
GRESS  TO  RELEASE  THE  USIA 
FILM  "JOHN  F.  KENNEDY:  YEARS 
OF  LIGHTNING,  DAY  OF  DRUMS" 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  89th  Congress  I  introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  47  to  per- 
mit American  citizens  in  the  United 
States  to  see  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  film  "John  F.  Kennedy:  Years 
of  Lightning,  Day  of  Drums." 

I  believe  that  every  American  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  see  this  film 
which  has  already  meant  so  much  to  peo- 
ple around  the  world.  This  splendid 
documentary  captures  the  spirit  of  the 
Kennedy  years  and  gives  a  special  sense 
of  the  potential  of  the  best  of  our  Nation. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  act  soon  to 
make  this  film  available  for  distribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  WNEW  radio  in  New 
York  has  taken  the  leadership  in  advo- 
cating that  all  Americans  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  film.  WNEW  did 
a  half  hour  documentary  program  in  its 
"Sunday  News  Closeup"  series  on  De- 
cember 6,  1964.  Entitled  "The  Film  You 
Cannot  See,"  this  excellent  program 
featured  interviews  by  Jerry  Graham, 
director  of  WNEW  News,  and  Rudy  Ru- 
derman,  assistant  director  for  public  af- 
fairs, with  film  critics  Bosley  Crowther, 
of  the  New  York  Times,  and  Judith  Crist, 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  who 
had  been  so  moved  by  the  USIA  film  that 
they  agreed  that  it  should  be  made  avail- 


able to  the  American  public.  Carl  Row- 
an the  Director  of  USIA,  was  also  inter- 
viewed. Senator  Jacob  Javits  and  I  were 
also  privileged  to  participate. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  program 
WNEW  announced  it  would  petition 
Congress  to  release  the  film  and  invited 
the  listening  audience  to  respond.  Im- 
mediately after  the  program  was  broad- 
cast WNEW  was  deluged  with  telephone 
congratulations  and  pledges  of  support. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  excerpts  from  a  letter  de- 
scribing the  reaction  which  was  written 
to  me  by  Jerry  Graham,  director,  WNEW 
news,  and  Rudy  Ruderman,  assistant  di- 
rector for  public  affairs : 

ExcEKPTs  From  Letter 
immediately  after  the  program  was  broad- 
cast, WNEW  was  swamped  with  telephone 
congratulations,  and  pledges  of  support  for 
the  petition  to  Congress  we  announced  that 
we  were  preparing.  And  there  was  much 
praise  for  your  announced  intention  to  in- 
troduce a  sense-of-Congress  resolution  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  session. 

The  audience  response  was  massive;  we 
are  still  receiving  letters  of  support  for  the 
petition,  nearly  1  month  after  the  broadcast. 
We  have  tabulated  some  900  names  thus  far. 
On  the  air,  we  asked  only  that  listeners  who 
shared  our  view  that  the  "Years  of  Light- 
ning" film  be  released  w.thin  the  United 
States,  send  us  their  names  on  a  postcard 
or  write  their  Congressman.  But  a  substan- 
tial number  also  added  comments,  and  this 
letter  to  you  will  include  some  typical  ones. 
We  also  are  enclosing  a  transcript  of  the 
December  6  program. 

The  postcards  and  letters  came  predom- 
inantly, of  course,  from  the  primary  WNEW 
listening  area:  New  York.  New  Jersey,  and 
Connecticut.  But  many  also  came  from 
other  New  England  States;  and  we  received 
a  request  from  as  far  as  California  for  a  copy 
of  the  tape,  from  a  gentleman  who  had 
heard  about  it  from  a  friend  here  in  the  East. 

Upon  hearing  the  tape,  the  gentleman  from 
Los  Angeles  wrote  to  us  again,  saying  in 
part: 

"It  was  one  of  the  best  planned  programs 
of  its  kind.  We  especially  appreciated  the 
superb  quality,  its  narration,  music,  and 
editing.  It  carried  Its  message  with  dra- 
matic impact." 

Prom  a  couple  in  Dover-Foxcroft,  Maine: 

"We  certainly  want  our  names  added  to 
the  petition  (to  have  Congress  release  for 
domestic  showing)  the  wonderful  film  about 
our  beloved  President  Kennedy  and  what  our 
country  stands  for.  It  is  this  kind  of  Infor- 
mation that  should  be  rubbed  off  on  Ameri- 
can citizens  •  •  •  so  they  may  realize  and 
appreciate  and  stand  up  for  this  wonderful 
United  States  of  America.  Your  radio  pres- 
entation of  the  sovmd  track  was  most  touch- 
ing and  impressive." 

From  Palisades  Park,  N.J.: 

"Excellent  program;  please  add  our  names 
to  your  petition  list  to  get  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  USIA  film  shown  in  the  United 
States." 

A  lady  executive  of  a  West  Side  Manhattan 
fashion  house  wrote  on  her  firm's  letter- 
head: 

"Your  program  is  to  be  commended  as  a 
public  service  •  •  •  we  enclose  the  following 
list  of  names  and  addresses  of  New  Yorkers 
who  sign  this  petition  to  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress  to  make  known  their  senti- 
ment on  the  subject." 

The  list  contained  some  46  names;  that 
letter,  and  all  the  other's,  are  on  file  in  our 
studios,  and,  of  course,  can  be  made  available 
If  the  Congress  so  desires. 

A  gentleman  who  works  for  an  East  Side 
Manhattan  film  company  wrote  that  he 
wanted  to  add  his  voice  to  the  "many  others 


asking  you  to  take  whatever  action  possible 
to  Insure  that  the  film  be  released  in  the 
United  States.  Your  efforts  for  this  worth- 
while film  to  be  seen  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  be  most  appreciated  and 
most  useful  for  everyone." 

A  letter  from  a  listener  In  Westchester 
County: 

"By  all  means  let  the  citizens  who  paid  for 
it,  see  it." 
A  woman  In  Hollls,  New  York,  salt^: 
"We  so  very  much  would  like  to  see  the 
film  on  our  dear,  late  President  Kennedy. 
He  played  a  vital  part  In  each  of  our  lives. 
It  Is  unfair  to  deny  \is  the  right  to  see  this 
great  work  of  art." 

Prom  Long  Island  City,  a  request  from  a 
lady: 

"The  Congress  should  make  an  exception 
In  this  particular  case,  so  that  everyone  can 
view  this  fine  documentary  that  they  may 
better  understand  the  basic  alms  of  our  Na- 
tion." 

A  second-grade  schoolteacher  In  Brooklyn 
reminded  us: 

"Care  must  be  taken  (not  to  set  a  prece- 
dent) that  govenmient  funds  may  be  used 
for  partisan  motives;  but  care  must  also  be 
taken  that  partisan  motives  do  not  support 
rigid  resistance  to  a  growing  demand  from 
the  American  people  (to  see)  a  film  that  pro- 
vides a  review  of  the  deepest  meanings  and 
implications  of  an  event  In  history  still  fresh 
In  our  experience  •  •  •  this  documentary  was 
apparently  prepared  with  taste  and  artistry. 
Its  availability  particularly  to  schoolchildren 
Is  necessary." 

A  woman  from  Manhattan's  East  Side  said 
the  film  should  be  shown  In  movie  theaters 
throughout  this  country,  and  added: 

"It  Is  unbelievable  that  It  could  be  con- 
sidered a  propaganda  piece  for  the  present 
administration;  we  have  a  right  to  see  It." 
A  housewife  In  Bellalre,  Long  Island,  sent 
us  a  letter  signed  by  15  of  her  friends  from 
other  Long  Island  communities,  and  from 
Manhattan,  Bronx,  and  Queens  as  well.  Her 
letter  read  in  part: 

"Wholeheartedly  in  support  of  this  film 
being  showm  in  the  United  States.  I  do 
hope  WNEW  and  others  can  urge  Congress 
to  pass  a  special  law  allowing  the  USIA  to 
distribute  it  to  American  theaters." 

A  lady  In  Forest  Hills  wrote  that  she  agreed 
the  people  of  the  United  States  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  view  the  film.  "This 
movie  should  be  shown  In  the  United  States 
as  well  as  abroad.  Let  me  congratulate 
WNEW  on  taking  the  initiative  In  this  so 
very  worthwhile  effort,  along  with  Congress- 
man William  F.  Rtan." 

These  comments  were  repeated  over  and 
over,  and  there  was  not  one  single  nay-sayer 
among  the  900. 

After  the  program,  "The  Film  You  Cannot 
See,"  was  broadcast,  a  WNEW  reporter  con- 
tacted your  colleague  from  across  town,  and 
across  the  aisle,  Representative  John  Lind- 
SAT.  He  said.  In  an  Interview  we  broadcast 
later  that  evening,  that  he,  too,  agrees  the 
USIA  film  should  be  shown  in  this  country. 
The  American  people,  he  said,  should  be  able 
to  Judge  the  merits  for  themselves,  of  ma- 
terial that  Is  prepared  primarily  for  over- 
seas consumption. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Rtan,  we  reaffirm  our 
dedication  to  the  proposition  that  this  film 
Is  a  "must-see"  for  all  Americans,  and  we 
respectfully  request  that  you,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  great  niimbers  of  our  listening 
audience,  accept  and  act  on  this  petition. 
Cordially, 

Jerry   Graham, 
Director.  WNEW  News, 
/s/  Rudy    Ruderman 
Rudy  Rxtdkrman, 
Assistant  Director  for  Public  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily  commend 
WNEW  for  its  initiative  in  bringing  this 
important  question  to  public  attention. 


Jerry  Graham  and  Rudy  Ruderman 
have  performed  a  most  constructive  pub- 
lic service  in  producing  the  program 
"The  Film  You  Cannot  See."  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  act  favorably  on  the 
petition  which  WNEW  radio  has  laid  be- 
fore the  Congress. 


CONDEMNING  SOVIET 
PERSECUTION 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join 
with  several  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  Senate  in  again  introducing 
a  resolution  condemning  Soviet  persecu- 
tion of  her  citizens  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
It  is  known  that  religion  is  not  looked 
upon  favorably  by  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
is  also  known  that  those  of  the  Jewish 
religion  have  a  particularly  difiBcult  time 
in  practicing  their  religion.  The  power 
of  the  Soviet  state  consistently  has  been 
used  to  prevent  the  free  exercise  of  the 
Jewish  religion;  synagogues  and  semi- 
naries have  been  closed;  religious  pub- 
lications suppressed;  the  baking  and 
distribution  of  matzohs  during  Passover 
prevented;  numerous  "economic  crimes" 
have  been  charged  against  Jews;  and 
various  other  state-encouraged  depriva- 
tions have  occurred.  I  do  not  have  to  go 
into  greater  detail  concerning  this  reli- 
gious persecution,  as  the  facts  have  be- 
come well  known. 

On  December  19,  1963,  in  a  speech  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  I  delivered  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  situation  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  At  that  time  I  submitted 
facts  which  showed  that  restrictions  on 
Jewish  worship  were  far  greater  than  on 
other  minority  religions. 

If  the  experience  of  the  last  30  years 
teaches  anything,  it  teaches  that  we 
cannot  be  silent  in  the  face  of  anti-Semi- 
tism. As  the  Representatives  of  the 
people,  we  have  a  special  obligation  to 
express  the  conscience  of  America  on 
this  important  issue.  The  resolution  I 
have  introduced  today  states: 

That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House  that 
persecution  of  any  persons  becavise  of  their 
religion  by  the  Soviet  Union  be  condemned, 
and  that  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  name  of 
decency  and  humanity  cease  executing  per- 
sons for  alleged  economic  offenses,  and  fully 
permit  the  free  exercise  of  religion  and  the 
pursuit  of  culture  by  Jews  and  all  others 
within  Its  borders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  resolution.  Let  us  pass  it 
before  Passover,  which  falls  on  April  16 
of  this  year.  On  February  3,  the  Rab- 
binical Council  of  America  representing 
900  rabbis  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada appealed  to  the  new  Soviet  leaders 
to  permit  the  baking  of  matzohs.  If  this 
resolution  is  adopted  by  April  16,  it  would 
aid  in  this  appeal  and  further  the  cause 
of  religious  freedom. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 
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Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  on  his  statement  and  the  res- 
olution he  has  introduced.  I  introduced 
earlier  this  week  a  similar  resolution 
which  I  had  also  introduced  in  the  88th 
Congress,  but  which  was  not  acted  upon. 
I  join  with  the  gentleman  urging  sup- 
port of  these  resolutions. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  support  in  this  great  cause. 


EMPLOYEE   CIVIL   RIGHTS   ACT   OF 
1965 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  none  of 
the  legislative  issues  confronting  the 
89th  Congress  is  likely  to  stir  more  con- 
troversy or  generate  more  heat  than  the 
proposal  to  repeal  section  14(b) — that 
provision  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which 
leaves  with  the  several  States  the  au- 
thority to  outlaw  compulsory  union  shop 
agreements.    «■ 

What  promises  to  be  a  debate  of  major 
proportions  is  already  raging  in  and  out 
of  Congress,  ignited  by  President  John- 
son's reference  to  14 (b)  in  his  recent 
state  of  the  Union  address.  As  this  de- 
bate proceeds  toward  an  historic  climax, 
it  is  my  purpose  today  to  focus  attention 
upon  certain  fundamental  legal  and  civil 
rights  which  are  inextricably  involved  in 
any  thoughtful  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion to  sanction  compulsory  unionism — 
legal  and  civil  rights  which,  in  this  con- 
text, the  modern-day  "pseudoliberal" 
seems  eager  to  ignore  or  brush  aside. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  repeal  of 
14<bi  must  be  conditioned  upon  the 
enactment  of  certain  fundamental  safe- 
guards for  the  workers  who  are,  or  would 
be,  compelled  to  join  and  make  payments 
to  a  union  in  order  to  hold  their  jobs. 
If  such  safeguards  are  included,  along 
with  meaningful  provision  for  effective 
enforcement,  I  am  prepared  to  support, 
and  to  advocate,  the  repeal  of  section 
14(bt. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
4350,  which  would  accomplish  these  pur- 
poses. It  is  entitled  the  "Employee  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1965." 

It  is  a  bill  which  ought  to  rally  the  en- 
thusiastic supE>ort  of  true  liberals  in  both 
parties. 

My  bill  would  strike  the  existing  pro- 
visions of  14(b),  and  would  extend  the 
privilege  of  negotiating  union  shop 
agreements  to  labor  organizations  in  all 
of  the  50  States.  However,  my  bill  would 
not  take  away  State  power  to  check  union 
abuses  in  this  area  without  substituting 
Federal  pwwer  to  protect  the  basic  legal 
and  civil  rights  of  individual  workers 
who  would  be  affected. 

Briefly,  under  my  bill  it  would  be  un- 
lawful for  a  union  which  makes  an 
agreement  requiring  membership  as  a 
condition  of  employment — 

First,  to  discriminate  on  account  of 
race,  color  or  creed; 


Second,  to  use  the  dues  collected  for 
political  purposes  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose not  related  to  the  union's  statutory 
function  as  collective  bargaining  agent; 
or 

Third,  to  fine  or  penalize  a  member  for 
exercising  any  legal  or  civil  right  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

Of  course,  the  enumeration  of  such 
basic  individual  rights  would  be  mean- 
ingless without  provision  for  effective  en- 
forcement. Under  my  bill,  a  union 
which  violates  any  of  these  fundamental 
employee  rights  could  not  enforce  a  con- 
tract provision  which  imposes  union 
membership  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment. Those  who  suffer  damages  as  the 
result  of  a  violation  could  file  a  civil  suit 
in  Federal  district  court,  or  they  could 
file  an  unfair  labor  practice  charge  with 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  in 
order  to  obtain  appropriate  relief. 

As  my  bill  indicates,  I  join  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  in  the  call  for  an  end  to  discrimi- 
nation in  union  membership  and  union 
apprenticeship  programs.  And  I  share 
his  recently  expressed  concern  that  14(b) 
should  not  be  repealed  unless  "assur- 
ances" are  provided  that  unions  which 
enforce  compulsory  membership  require- 
ments will  not  discriminate. 

Of  course,  I  assume  that  the  chairman 
is  also  contemplating  "assurances"  in 
the  nature  of  accompanying  legislative 
safeguards  with  effective  enforcement 
provisions.  Surely,  responsible  legisla- 
tors could  accept  nothing  less. 

Wliile  impressive  strides  have  been 
made  toward  political  equality  in  recent 
years,  this  progress  has  not  been  alto- 
gether comforting  for  the  American  who 
cannot  get  a  job  because  6f  his  color.  To 
be  sure,  the  "Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity" title  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act, 
despite  its  limitations,  can  be  a  useful 
instrument  in  the  eventual  attainment  of 
its  stated  goal.  However,  the  way  pro- 
vided by  title  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 
which  requires  discrimination  charges  to 
be  filed  first  with  a  State  agency,  must 
look  like  a  long  and  almost  hopeless  road 
to  Negroes  in  a  number  of  States. 

It  is  unfortunate,  but  true,  that  dis- 
crimination by  labor  unions  is  often  a 
more  serious  problem  for  the  Negro  than 
discrimination  by  employers.  This  is 
particularly  true  so  far  as  apprenticeship 
and  training  programs  are  concerned. 
Where  compulsory  union  membership  is 
not  a  requirement,  Negroes  can  often 
find  it  easier  to  obtain  a  job,  or  an  op- 
portunity for  training. 

Obviously,  if  Congress,  without  pro- 
viding effective  safeguards,  should  re- 
peal 14(b)  and  thereby  sanction  com- 
pulsory unionism  in  the  19  States  which 
have  so-called  "right-to-work"  laws,  the 
Congress,  by  its  action,  would  actually 
reduce  the  economic  opportunities  for 
Negroes  and  increase  the  difSculties  they 
face. 

Surely,  a  Congress  that  is  truly  con- 
cerned about  poverty  and  the  economic 
plight  of  the  Negro,  will  not  deliberately 
extend  compulsory  unionism  into  the 
very  States,  In  some  cases,  where  dis- 
crimination problems  are  the  most  se- 
rious— unless  individual  workers  are  ef- 


fectively protected  against  discrimina- 
tion. 

My  deep  concern  for  another  funda- 
mental  civil  right  is  appropriately  re- 
flected in  the  safeguards  of  this  bill.  In- 
dividual  citizens — including  those  com- 
pelled to  join  a  union — are  entitled  to 
political  freedom.  Moreover,  they  are 
entitled  to  meaningful  assurance  that 
union  dues  paid  under  such  circum- 
stances will  not  be  used  for  purposes  for- 
eign  to  a  union's  function  as  collective- 
bargaining  agent. 

Those  who  advocate  compulsory 
unionism  and  oppose  State  right-to- 
work  laws  frequently  advance  the  "free 
rider"  argument.  Within  limits,  this 
argument  has  merit;  it  goes  like  this: 
Under  the  law,  when  a  union  is  selected 
by  the  majority  of  employees  in  a  bar- 
gaining unit,  that  union  is  required  by 
law  to  represent,  not  just  those  employ- 
ees who  voluntarily  join  the  union,  but 
all  employees  in  the  unit.  Since  the 
union  must  represent  all  employees,  and 
since  all  employees  theoretically  benefit 
from  the  union's  services  as  bargaining 
agent,  it  is  only  fair  that  all  employees 
should  be  required  to  pay  dues.  Employ- 
ees who  do  not  pay  dues  are  referred  to 
as  "free  riders." 

This  argument  has  considerable  appeal 
in  the  case  of  a  union  which  uses  its  dues 
only  for  those  purposes  for  which  it  is 
required  by  statute  to  represent  all  of 
the  employees.  However,  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  note  that  section  9(a)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  provides 
that  a  labor  organization  selected  by  a 
majority  of  employees  "shall  be  the  ex- 
clusive representative  of  all  the  employees 
In  such  unit  for  the  purposes  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  in  respect  to  rates  of 
pay,  wages,  hours  of  employment,  or 
other  conditions  of  employment." 

Obviously,  the  "free  rider"  argument 
rings  hollow  when  it  is  sounded  by 
spokesmen  who  vigorously  oppose  any 
effective  legislation  to  prevent  the  use  of 
union  dues  for  political  or  other  pur- 
poses not  related  to  a  union's  statutory 
function  as  bargaining  agent. 

As  for  me,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas,  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
when  he  stated: 

The  collection  of  dues  for  paying  the  costs 
of  collective  bargaining  of  which  a  mem- 
ber Is  a  beneficiary  is  one  thing.  If,  how- 
ever, dues  are  used,  or  assessments  are  made, 
to  promote  or  oppose  birth  control,  to  re- 
peal or  Increase  the  taxes  on  cosmetics,  to 
promote  or  oppose  the  admission  of  Red 
China  Into  the  United  Nations,  and  the  like, 
then  the  group  compels  an  Individual  to  sup- 
port with  his  money  causes  beyond  what  gave 
rise  to  the  need  for  group  action. 

And  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  went  on  to 
say: 

I  think  the  same  must  be  said  when  union 
dues  or  assessments  are  used  to  elect  a  Gover- 
nor, a  Congressman,  a  Senator,  or  a  President. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  election  of  a  FYankUn 
D.  Roosevelt  rather  than  a  Calvin  Coolidge 
might  l>e  the  best  possible  way  to  serve  the 
cause  of  collective  bargaining.  But  even 
such  a  selective  use  of  union  funds  for 
p)olltlcal  purposes  subordinates  the  Indlvld- 
vial's  first  amendment  rights  to  the  views  of 
the  majority.  I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be 
done,  even  though  the  objector  retains  his 
rights  to  campaign,  to  speak,  to  vote  as  he 
chooses.     For   when  union  funds   are  used 
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for  that  purpose,  the  individual  is  required 
to  finance  political  projects  against  which 
he  may  be  in  rebellion.  {International  Ma- 
chinists v.  Street.  376  U.S.  740.) 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  other  forced 
associations  are  not  altogether  uncom- 
mon or  alien  to  our  American  way  of  life. 
For  example,  in  many  States  an  attor- 
ney is  compelled  to  join  and  pay  dues  to 
a  bar  association  in  order  to  practice 
his  profession. 

However,  I  am  confident  that  few 
Members  of  Congress — and  surely  no 
mjerals — would  oppose  a  proposition 
to  preclude  the  bar  association,  where 
membership  is  compulsory  from,  first, 
discriminating  against  Negroes  or,  sec- 
ond, using  its  dues  for  purposes  not  re- 
lated to  its  professional  function  or, 
third,  penalizing  members  for  exercising 
constitutional  or  other  legal  rights. 

Finally,  the  safeguards  in  my  bill  re- 
flect a  serious  concern  about  the  ability 
of  a  union  member  to  exercise  the  con- 
stitutional and  legal  rights  available  to 
other  American  citizens. 

Unfortunately,  there  seems  to  be  a 
noticeable  trend  on  the  part  of  the 
NLRB  and  some  courts  to  downgrade 
and  subordinate  the  legal  and  constitu- 
tional rights  of  individuals  when  they 
become  union  members  subject  to  union 
discipline.  It  is  disturbing  when  any 
union  member  is  relegated  to  the  status 
of  a  second-class  citizen.  However,  this 
is  an  alarming  and  intolerable  situation 
as  it  affects  those  who  are  compelled  to 
be  union  members  in  order  to  work. 

Union  members  have  been  penalized 
by  union  officials  for  speaking  out  on  po- 
litical issues  in  opposition  to  union 
policy. 

Union  members  have  been  fined  for 
not  engaging  in  concerted  activities  of  a 
union  even  though  section  7  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  specifically 
confers  upon  every  employee  "the  right 
to  refrain  from  any  and  all  such  activi- 
ties." 

According  to  the  strange  rationale  re- 
cently applied  by  the  NLRB,  such  rights 
are  protected  when  exercised  by  an  em- 
ployee— but  not  when  exercised  by  an 
employee  who  is  a  union  member. 

Under  recent  Board  decisions,  a  union 
member  who  is  fined  for  violating  union 
policy  is  not  necessarily  left  with  an 
option  to  pay  the  fine  or  drop  out  of  the 
union.  He  can  be  compelled  to  pay  the 
fine,  even  if  it  means  garnishment  of  his 
wages  or  attachment  of  his  property. 

Surely,  if  compulsory  unionism  is  to 
be  sanctioned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment throughout  the  50  States,  the  right 
of  dissent  without  reprisal  must  be  guar- 
anteed. The  words  of  Justice  Douglas 
speak  eloquently  to  this  point: 

If  an  association  is  compelled,  the  Indi- 
vidual should  not  be  forced  to  surrender  any 
matters  of  conscience,  belief,  or  expression. 
He  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  group 
with  his  own  flag  flying,  whether  It  be  re- 
ligious, political,  or  philosophical;  nothing 
that  the  group  does  should  deprive  him  of 
the  privilege  of  preserving  and  expressing 
his  agreement,  disagreement,  or  dissent, 
whether  It  coincides  with  the  view  of  the 
group,  or  conflicts  with  it  In  minor  or  major 
ways,  and  he  should  not  be  required  to 
finance  the  promotion  of  causes  with  which 
he  disagrees. 


I  believe  my  bill  is  fair  and  reasonable. 
It  recognizes  merit  in  the  arguments  for 
union  security,  but  it  does  not  sacrifice 
basic  individual  rights  which  are  at  least 
of  equal  importance. 

It  may  be  that  extreme  partisans  in 
the  ranks  of  management  and  labor  will 
not  applaud  this  bill.  However,  I  am 
confident  that  the  vast  majority  of 
thoughtful  Americans  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress will  not  abandon  or  ignore  the 
sound  principles  which  it  represents. 


THE   CIVIL   RIGHTS   SITUATION   IN 
ALABAMA 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  po- 
tentially explosive  situation  in  Selma  and 
other  communities  in  my  home  State  of 
Alabama  is  a  cause  for  growing  national 
concern. 

There  are  many  conflicting  reports  re- 
garding the  true  state  of  affairs  in  these 
Alabama  communities,  but  of  this  much 
we  are  cei-tain:  further  exacerbation  of 
existing  tensions  in  these  areas  might 
well  result  in  a  complete  breakdown  of 
law  and  order  and  consequent  violence 
and  bloodshed. 

As  an  Alabamian,  I  am,  of  course,  deep- 
ly concerned  with  the  welfare  of  my  State 
and  its  citizens.  As  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  believe  some  measure  of  respon- 
sibility to  avert  such  a  tragedy  devolves 
upon  the  Congress  in  this  case. 

Those  who  last  year  supported  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  did  so  in  the 
belief — as  one  advocate  of  that  legisla- 
tion phrased  it — that  passage  of  the  bill 
would  "elevate  the  civil  rights  movement 
from  the  streets  to  the  court." 

Unfortunately  and  irresponsibly,  lead- 
ers of  the  civil  rights  movement  have 
otherwise  interpreted  the  meaning  of  en- 
actment of  the  civil  rights  bill.  In 
Selma,  in  Marion,  and  in  other  com- 
munities of  Alabama,  these  irresponsible 
leaders  have,  in  effect,  taken  their  move- 
ment from  the  courts  into  the  streets, 
defying  normal  processes  of  justice,  law, 
and  order. 

What  are  the  true  facts  regarding  the 
events  now  transpiring  in  Alabama? 
The  people  of  the  United  States  want  to 
know  and  are  entitled  to  know.  And 
the  people  of  Alabama  not  only  willingly, 
but  eagerly,  await  an  honest.  Impartial 
investigation  of  these  events. 

In  this  regard,  on  Tuesday  I  received 
a  telegram  from  Mr.  Roswell  Palken- 
berry,  publisher  of  the  Selma  Times- 
Journal,  a  leading  citizen  of  that  com- 
munity.   Mr.  Falkenberry  said: 

Selma,  Ala. 
Hon.  Armxstead  Seldkn. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

In  view  of  continued  provocation  of  local 
Negro  citizens  by  professional  agitators,  de- 
spite conscientious  efforts  of  a  responsible 
white  community  to  comply  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  this  newspaper  respect- 
fully requests  that  you  urge  the  immediate 
appointment  of  a  Joint  congressional  com- 


mission to  Investigate  the  actual  conditions 
existing  In  Selma  at  this  time.  We  urge  that 
an  unbiased,  responsible  group  representing 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  be  dispatched 
to  this  city  Immediately  as  factfinders  to  ob- 
serve the  situation  In  which  the  city  of  Selma 
Is  being  thwarted  In  an  attempt  to  observe 
all  existing  local.  State,  and  Federal  statutes. 

We  believe  that  the  Congress  should  de- 
termine for  themselves  the  true  facts  with- 
out regard  to  race  traditions  or  propaganda. 
You  must  agree  that  firsthand,  on-the-scene 
knowledge  of  tragic  conditions  in  any  com- 
munity is  equally  as  important  to  the  na- 
tional welfare  as  any  of  the  various  surveys 
which  have  been  conducted  by  the  Congress 
on  problems  unrelated  to  civil  rights.  Cer- 
tainly, massive  attempts  to  provoke  disunity 
In  any  area  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  demands  as  much  considera- 
tion as  that  In  most  instances  where  com- 
missions have  been  authorized  to  make  In- 
vestigations In  foreign  nations. 

We  do  not  ask  for  help,  nor  do  we  request 
intervention.  We  simply  ask  that  the  true 
facts  concerning  the  racial  dlflScultles  now 
existing  In  our  city  be  ascertained  by  the 
Congress  and  that  these  truths  be  made 
known  on  the  floors  of  both  the  Senate  and 
the  Hoiise  of  Representatives. 

Roswell  Falkekbeebt, 
Publisher  of  the  Selma  Times-Journal. 

Mr.  Falkenberry's  proposal  is  both  fair 
and  reasonable.  Coming  as  it  does  from 
a  leader  of  the  Selma  community  and  one 
of  the  most  prominent  newspaper  pub- 
lishers in  the  State  of  Alabama,  it  bears 
out  the  fact  that  the  people  of  my  State 
will  welcome  any  fair,  impartial  con- 
gressional inquiry  aimed  at  uncovering 
the  truth  regarding  the  recent  events  in 
Selma  and  other  communities. 

In  response  to  Mr.  Falkenberry's  sug- 
gestion, and  in  cooperation  with  my  col- 
league, the  Honorable  George  W. 
Andrews,  I  therefore  have  taken  this 
proposal  up  with  the  chairmen  of  both 
the  Senate  and  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees, requesting  that  a  joint  congres- 
sional group,  composed  of  members  of 
these  committees,  be  appointed  to  go  to 
Alabama  to  investigate  the  situation 
there  and  report  back  to  the  Congress. 
Yesterday,  at  the  invitation  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
Congressman  George  W.  Andrews  and 
I  appeared  before  the  Senate  committee 
and  conveyed  to  them  Mr.  Falkenberry's 
request. 

These  committees  have  the  authority 
and  the  responsibility  to  conduct  such  an 
investigation  in  the  national  interest, 
and  I  am  today  introducing  a  resolution 
directed  toward  this  end. 

Certainly  any  congressional  investiga- 
tion of  the  existing  situation  in  Alabama 
should  be  conducted  in  a  responsible  and 
balanced  manner — one  which  will  serve 
to  calm  rather  than  aggravate  commu- 
nity tensions  in  the  area. 

This  resolution  is  aimed  at  a  respon- 
sible and  balanced  congressional  re- 
sponse to  the  need  for  a  legislative  In- 
vestigation of  the  situation  In  Alabama. 
It  would  certainly  obviate  the  need  for 
other  Members  of  Congress,  whose  in- 
vestigatory role  in  this  matter  could  only 
be  described  as  self-appointed,  to  travel 
to  Alabama.  The  role  of  any  congres- 
sional investigative  body  in  Alabama 
should  be  to  uncover  the  facts  and  report 
back  to  the  Congress.  Let  me  caution 
that  no  helpful  purpose  can  be  served 
by  self-appointed  congressional  groups 
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traveling  to  the  scene  of  action  and 
thereby  aggravating  existing  tensions  in 
an  already  volatile  community  situation. 
As  Mr.  Falkenberry  has  said,  the  people 
of  Selma  and  Alabama  "do  not  ask  for 
help,  nor  do  we  request  intervention.  We 
simply  ask  that  the  true  facts  concerning 
the  racial  difficulties  now  existing  in  our 
city  be  ascertained  by  the  Congress  and 
that  these  truths  be  made  known  on  the 
floors  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives." 


THE   CIVIL   RIGHTS   SITUATION   IN 
ALABAMA 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  5  minutes  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  explosive  situation  exists  in  my  State, 
which  has  been  on  the  front  page  of  al- 
most every  newspaper  of  America  for  a 
period  of  the  past  3  weeks. 

When  the  civil  rights  bill  was  enacted 
last  year,  the  thought  was  that  finally 
with  the  consensus  of  the  Congress  the 
matter  of  civil  rights  would  be  taken  off 
the  streets  and  into  the  courts,  but  for  3 
weeks  in  the  city  of  Selma  there  have 
been  constant  demonstrations  and  street 
operations  going  on  which  have  con- 
sumed a  great  amount  of  the  press  and 
have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
all  of  you. 

Several  days  ago  a  newspaper  editor 
from  Selma  telegraphed  the  President 
and  Members  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  said  that  he  would  like  an  im- 
partial investigation  of  what  was  going 
on  in  the  city  of  Selma  to  report  the  facts 
correctly  to  the  people  of  America. 

At  the  time  I  had  no  particular  desire 
that  this  matter,  which  was  being  han- 
dled skillfully  locally  with  restraint  and 
in  good  order  and  within  the  law,  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  abide  by  the  law,  be 
brought  before  this  body,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
things  which  have  been  going  on  in 
Selma. 

This  morning  I  noticed  in  the  news- 
paper that  a  congressional  delegation 
was  planning  on  visiting  the  city  of 
Selma  to  investigate  matters  down  there 
and  presumably  report  to  this  body  or 
to  the  press  or  to  whomever  they  in- 
tended to  report.  I  immediately  made 
moves  to  go  into  my  State  myself. 

This  is  an  unoflScial  body  of  Congress- 
men consisting  of  Mr.  Don  Edwards.  Mr. 
DiGGS.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
Powell.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Vivlan.  Mr. 
Reuss,  and  Mr.  Ryan. 

I  was  called  an  hour  ago  and  was  in- 
vited to  participate  in  this  visit  in  order 
that  it  be  an  unbiased  group.  I  would 
like  to  warn  against  this  unofficial  visit 
into  my  State  at  a  time  when  our  people 
and  the  situation  in  my  State  is  at  such  a 
tremendously  high  emotional  pitch.  I 
fear  that  an  unofiBcial  visit  will  be  re- 
garded by  the  people  of  my  State  as  just 
another  collection  of  professional  agi- 
tators.   They  have  evidence  that  there 


are  already  too  many  of  these  in  Selma 
now. 

I  would  recommend  that  if  the  Con- 
gress thinks  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
official  body  visit  my  State  and  bring 
back  the  facts  as  to  what  has  been  going 
on  down  there  during  the  past  3  or  4 
weeks,  then  such  a  body  should  be  con- 
stituted officially  and  be  properly  ap- 
pointed. I  urge  that  my  colleagues 
abandon  this  attempt  of  going  into  my 
State  without  the  proper  authority  and, 
yet.  carrying  with  them  congressional 
status,  which  would  tend  to  cloak  with 
authority  their  findings  which  I  do  not 
believe  will  be  reported  without  bias. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Stratton).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
has  expired. 


SITUATION  IN   SELMA,   ALA. 

Mr.  MARITN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  5  minutes  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  connection  with  the  same  prob- 
lem that  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Selden]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Glenn 
Andrews]  have  so  ably  brought  to  your 
attention.  I  concur  in  their  remarks 
and  heartily  support  their  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  serious  times  in 
our  country.  We  southerners  are  asking 
that  the  leaders  of  this  Nation  come  to 
the  forefront  and  join  with  us  in  seeking 
rule  by  law  and  justice.  I  urge  those 
who  fought  so  hard  to  get  the  civil  rights 
law  enacted,  now  allow  this  law  to  op- 
erate. It  is  not  being  given  a  chance  to 
operate  in  Selma  because  the  city  is 
being  subjected  to  mob  rule  and  law  en- 
forcement ofiBcials  are  being  pilloried  by 
a  subversion  of  the  facts  and  news  stories 
colored  to  create  a  false  account. 

It  is  tinje  that  many  of  us  opposed  the 
passage  of  the  civil  rights  bill.  The  bill 
is  now  the  law  of  the  land  and  we  recog- 
nize that  fact.  The  people  of  Selma  and 
the  people  of  Marion.  Ala.,  are  conscien- 
tiously endeavoring  to  abide  by  the  law. 
I  grant  that  there  are  diflBculties.  In 
Selma  you  have  a  people  nurtured  in 
traditions  as  old  as  the  city  itself;  people 
who  have  resisted  change  and  find  the 
new  law  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow.  But 
with  determination,  in  the  tradition  of 
good  American  citizens,  they  are  deter- 
mined to  try  to  do  what  is  right.  They 
are  conscientiously  endeavoring  to  abide 
by  the  law. 

May  I  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  are  those  in  Selma  who  have  no 
respect  for  the  law.  Martin  Luther  King 
has  told  his  followers  repeatedly  that 
they  need  not  obey  laws  with  which  they 
disagree.  He  has  called  upon  them  to 
show  their  contempt  for  the  law  and  for 
those  legally  charged  with  enforcement 
of  the  law.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
can  be  one  set  of  laws  in  America  for  all 
the  people  and  another  code  of  laws  for 
Martin  Luther  King. 


I  ask  all  who  are  in  high  positions  of 
leadership,  including  the  President,  to 
come  forth  on  this  occasion  and  to  lend 
their  voices  to  an  appeal  to  reason.  I 
ask  that  we  in  Congress,  and  the  Presi- 
dent, support  the  people  of  Alabama  in 
seeing  to  it  that  law  and  order  prevail. 
If  there  are  any  who  have  influence  with 
Martin  Luther  King,  ask  him  to  leave 
Alabama  and  bring  with  him  all  of  his 
agitators  who  are  stirring  up  racial  ten- 
sions and  hatreds. 

Let  us  act  now  before  greater  tragedy 
occurs  or  before  the  spirit  of  the  people 
of  Selma  and  other  small  towns  in  Ala- 
bama lies  crushed  and  bleeding  beneath 
the  iron  heel  of  mob  violence.  Let  the 
law  work  its  course.  Or  are  those  who 
spoke  so  highly  of  the  civil  rights  bill 
afraid  to  give  it  opportunity? 

This  is  a  call.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  all  good 
Americans  to  rise  to  the  challenge  we 
face,  take  up  the  burden  of  the  task  be- 
fore us  to  bring  peace  to  our  country  so 
that  justice  and  law  will  prevail.  There 
is  no  other  way  to  guarantee  justice  for 
all  the  people  under  the  Constitution  and 
it  is  imperative  that  each  of  us  and  those 
in  high  places  take  immediate  action  or 
bear  the  responsibility  for  the  death  of 
freedom  for  the  people  of  Selma.  If  we 
take  their  freedom,  freedom  may  be  lost 
to  all  of  us.  including  the  people  Martin 
Luther  King  professes  to  want  to  help. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

SITUATION  IN  SELMA.  ALA. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  speak  to  the  motion  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Selden],  and  also  to  com- 
ment on  the  remarks  of  the  gentlemen 
from  Alabama.  Congressman  Glenn  An- 
drews and  Congressman  Martin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  in  my  State 
are  law-abiding  citizens.  We  believe  in 
this  counti-y  and  in  its  institutions  and 
in  its  laws.  It  is  our  purpose  to  live  in 
harmony  and  peace  with  one  another. 
It  is  very  diflBcult  for  the  people  of  a 
city,  say,  like  Huntsville,  Ala.,  to  comply 
with  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  even 
though  the  city  of  Huntsville  has  only 
15  percent  population  of  Negro  people. 
But  compliance  is  a  much  more  difficult 
thing  when  you  demand  of  the  people 
of  Selma,  with  its  high  percentage  of 
Negro  citizens,  that  they  virtually  turn 
upside  down  the  entire  power  structure 
of  their  community  and  make  radical 
changes  in  many  of  their  institutions. 

I  have  come  to  know  the  people  of  this 
city  through  years  of  experience,  and  I 
know  them  to  be  fine  Americans  and  fine 
people.  It  is  a  city  that  has  respon- 
sible leadership.  There  are  those  in  the 
positions  of  responsibility  at  this  hour 
who  are  manfully  striving  to  keep  the 
peace  and  to  maintain  law  and  order. 

Their  efforts  are  being  thwarted  and 
frustrated  by  the  actions  of  those  who 
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have  come  in  from  outside  the  city  to 
nreanize  demonstrations  and  to  attempt 
to  create  a  situation  in  which  large  num- 
bers of  people  are  demonstrating  in  vio- 
lation of  local  law,  and  a  situation  of 
great  danger  is  being  created. 

We  have  had  experience  with  this  be- 
fore in  my  own  city,  when  the  people  of 
Birmingham  voted  for  a  change  in  their 
city  government,  when  they  voted  in  a 
mayor  and  a  city  council,  a  part  of  the 
platform  of  which  was  to  work  toward 
the  solution  of  certain  racial  problems. 
Because   the   election   was   held   before 
their   term   of   office   had   expired,   the 
existing  city  commission  challenged  the 
leadership  of  this  new  mayor  and  coun- 
cil  and  there  v;as  a  legal  court  battle 
going  on  to  detennine  who  were  in  fact 
the  rightful  leaders  of  this  city.    It  was 
at  this  point  that  Dr.  King  chose  to 
come  into  our  city  to  make  demands  of 
the  city  leadership — to  make  demands 
which  no  one  could  legally  answer— and 
to  organize  demonstrations  which  went 
on  for  many  days  thereafter. 

Gentlemen.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  the 
kind  of  action  we  need  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems, nor  will  it  contribute  to  the  solu- 
tion of  those  problems  to  have  a  self- 
appointed  investigating  committee  of 
Members  of  this  House,  not  working  un- 
der the  Judiciary  Committee  or  in  any 
other  way  authorized  to  conduct  a  con- 
gressional investigation,  to  go  to  Selma 
at  this  time. 

I  urge  and  implore  my  colleagues  to 
refrain  from  injecting  themselves  into  a 
situation  which  is  critical,  which  could 
be  dangerous,  and  in  which  they  can 
serve  no  constructive  purpose.  Let  in- 
stead an  official  investigation  be  made. 
by  a  proper  committee  of  the  Congress, 
as  requested  by  the  people  of  Selma, 
themselves. 

Mav  I  reaffirm  my  faith  in  the  people 
of  Selma,  Ala.,  of  both  races,  and  my 
conviction  that  they  will,  in  time,  work 
out  their  own  problems.  They  will  work 
out  their  problems  in  peace  and  harmony 
and  in  line  with  the  law  of  our  land. 
They  will  do  so.  if  their  efforts  are  not 
continually  thwarted  by  those  from  out- 
side who  cannot  do  other  than  compli- 
cate the  situation. 


SITUATION  IN  SELMA.  ALA. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Glenn  Andrews.  Mr.  Martin  of  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  Buchanan,  and  myself  imme- 
diately follow  in  the  Record  remarks 
previously  made  by  Mr.  Selden. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  regret  that  my  first  remarks 
on  this  floor  should  be  directed  toward 


the  problem  of  civil  disobedience  in  my 
home  State. 

I  have  come  to  this  body,  as  have  my 
four  colleagues  from  Alabama,  mindful 
that  we  would  probably  be  characterized 
as  "those  five  new  Republicans  from 
Alabama  who  were  elected  only  because 
they  are  racists  and  who  have  come  up 
here  with  only  one  thought  in  mind,  and 
that  is  to  harass  our  colleagues  and  im- 
pose upon  them  our  feelings  on  the  so- 
called  civil  rights  issue." 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  disregard 
for  civil  authority  now  being  exercised 
in  Selma.  Alabama  is  our  home.  The 
very  lives  of  our  friends  and  neightK)rs 
stand  in  danger  at  this  very  moment. 
However,  let  me  affirm  first,  here  and 
now,  that  I  am  not  a  southern  Republi- 
can, I  am  a  Republican  from  the  South. 
I  am  not  interested  only  in  Alabama  or 
only  in  the  race  issue;  because  that  is 
only  one  facet  of  the  challenge  which 
nourished  our  interest  in  becoming 
Members  of  this  distinguished  body. 

I  feel,  however,  that  a  grave  injustice 
has  been  done  here  and  a  grave  wrong 
has  been  perpetrated  upon  the  people  of 
my  State  and  the  people  of  my  neighbor- 
ing district,  in  Selma  and  Marion. 

There  are  facts  which  should  be 
brought  out.  Facts  which  the  people  of 
this  country  should  be  aware. 

First,  though  it  is  not  known  generally, 
it  is  true  that  2  weeks  ago  letters  were 
printed  in  the  State  of  Alabama  and  the 
address  on  the  letters  was  plainly  marked 
"county  jail."  They  were  very  obviously 
printed  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  to 
be  mailed  out  from  the  county  jail  in 
Selma.  They  were  dated  2  days  ago, 
the  very  day  he  insisted  on  being  ar- 
rested. He  has  refused  bond.  He  took 
this  action  as  an  essential  part  of  his 
newest  drama.  "Peaceful  Luther  Comes 
to  Selma."  This  was  necessary  because 
his  letters  now  being  mailed  in  my  State, 
printed  2  weeks  ago,  were  already  pre- 
pared to  go  out  and  he  had  to  be  in  jail 
to  have  them  valid  and  to  have  the  dra- 
matic appeal  befitting  his  great  hunger 
for  publicity  and  sympathy. 

Secondly,  although  it  is  not  generally 
known,  it  is  true  that  the  FBI  has  asked 
Dr.  King  to  remove  himself  from  the 
premises,  to  remove  himself  from  this 
inflammatory  and  volatile  situation. 
They  have  asked  him  to  please  get  out 
and  to  let  law  and  order  prevail.  This 
he  has  refused  to  do. 

It  is  not  generally  knowTi,  but  the  same 
Nazi  that  affronted  this  House  the  day 
we  were  sworn  in  and  who  came  burst- 
ing through  these  doors,  which  we  all 
witnessed,  was  later  seen  on  the  streets 
of  Selma.  He  is  not  from  Alabama,  but 
he  is  a  member  of  one  of  many  groups  of 
full-time  paid  agitators,  either  volunteer 
or  professional.  There  are  many  pro- 
fessional leftwing  radicals  and  full-time 
cardcarrying  Conomvmists  in  our  State 
right  now  trying  to  initiate  and  aggra- 
vate dissension  among  the  good  people  of 
Selma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  rump  session,  or  ad 
hoc  committee,  or  self-appointed  com- 
mittee from  this  body  which  seeks  to  go 
to  Selma  and  lend  the  dignity  of  the  Con- 


gress of  the  United  States  to  any  such 
biased  or  partisan  groups  is  no  different 
from  this  Nazi  who  chose  to  intervene  in 
the  affairs  of  the  people  of  Selma.  The 
only  purpose  and  the  only  conceivable 
result  that  can  come  from  this  adventure 
is  to  foment  more  trouble  and  more  strife 
so  that  they  can  get  more  publicity  when, 
in  effect,  they  do  not  want  law  and  order 
and  do  not  want  the  law  to  take  its  own 
course.  They  simply  seek  to  create  dis- 
cord rather  than  harmony  between  the 
American  people.  This  body  should  go 
on  record  as  condemning  any  such  trip — 
now  or  in  the  future. 

No  self-appointed,  self-serving  group 
from  this  august  body  has  any  more 
moral  or  legal  right  in  injecting  them- 
selves in  this  situation  than  the  eight 
Congressmen  from  Alabama  would  have 
in  going  to  Harlem  to  investigate  the 
moral  degeneration  in  the  gentleman 
from  New  York's  district. 

Nor  do  I  recall  any  such  great  concern 
of  this  group  in  going  to  Rochester  or 
Brooklyn  in  New  York  State  where  vio- 
lence and  disorder  destroyed  Uves  and 
public  and  private  damage  was  estimated 
to  be  many,  many  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  you  for  this  op- 
portunity to  speak  against  something 
that  might  present  a  precedent  which 
after  reflection  all  my  colleagues  could 
well  regret. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ^Mr. 
Stratton  ) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  has  expired. 


LET  LEGISLATORS  KNOW 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Melius 
newspapers  on  January  27,  1965,  merits 
the  attention  of  this  Congress.    The  pub- 
lisher, William  S.  MeUus,  has  effectively 
explained  to  the  readers  of  his  chairvvf 
newspapers,  circulated  in  the  downriv^ 
subui-bs  of  Detroit,  the  tremendous  im- 
pact that  citizens  may  wield  by  letting 
their  Congressmen  and  State  legislators 
know  of  their  opinions. 

To  encourage  his  readers  to  send  their 
viewpoints  to  their  legislators,  Mr.  Melius 
has  published  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  U.S.  Senators  from  Michigan,  and 
of  the  Congressmen,  State  senators,  and 
State  representatives  whose  districts  are 
In  his  newspapers'  circulation  area. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Melius 
newspapers  are  performing  a  valued 
public  service  worthy  of  emulation  by 
newspapers  throughout  the  Nation.  In 
view  of  its  brevity.  I  have  asked  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks: 

Let  Legislators  Know 
In  order  that  our  democracy  may  operat* 
In  a  manner  to  fulfill  the  lofty  principle  so 
eloquently  stated  by  Abraham  Lincoln  in  his 
oft-quoted  "of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people."  It  is  necessary  that  those  In 
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charge  of  our  Government  know  what  the 
people  want. 

The  best  way  for  the  leaders  to  And  out  is 
for  the  citizens  to  tell  them.  Since  personal 
contact  with  Senators  and  Representatives 
on  the  State  and  National  level  is  impossible 
for  all  but  a  very  few.  the  most  effective  way 
to  get  this  Information  to  the  legislators  who 
represent  us  is  by  writing  letters. 

An  individual  may  ask  himself,  "What  is 
the  use  of  my  writing?  I'm  just  one  person 
and  who  will  pay  attention  to  me?" 

It  is  true  that  the  beliefs  and  wants  of 
one  person  may  seem  insignificant,  and  his 
influence  may  appear  to  be  scarcely  notice- 
able in  a  nation  of  nearly  200  million  citi- 
zens. However,  these  individual  ideas  and 
desires  are  the  fibers  that  make  up  the  woof 
and  warp  of  our  national  consciousness. 

Like  the  tiny  threads  that  are  intertwined 
and  woven  to  produce  a  rope  of  great 
strength,  the  thought  of  millions  of  indi- 
vidual citizens  combine  to  establish  patterns 
of  thinking  which  determine  the  direction 
and  extent  of  our  national  progress. 

Unexpressed,  the  ideas  have  no  effective 
meaning  or  strength.  Made  known  in  suffi- 
cient volume,  they  become  forces  which  no 
political  leader  can  long  ignore.  Our  Nation 
was  founded  upon  the  fundamental  truth 
that  "in  union  there  is  strength."  This  is 
as  true  and  as  vital  now  as  it  was  In  our 
earliest  days. 

On  many -occasions,  the  Melius  newspapers 
have  expressed  views  editorially  upon  mat- 
ters of  public  interest.  We  often  have 
urged  that  our  readers  write  to  Michigan's 
State  senators  and  representatives  in  Lan- 
sing and  their  counterparts  in  Washington, 
expressing  support  of  or  opposition  to  im- 
portant measures.  We  have  made  it  a  prac- 
tice to  list  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
legislators  or  other  public  officials  to  whom 
letters  should  be  directed. 

The  recent  redistricting  of  Michigan's 
legislative  and  congressional  districts  re- 
sulted in  changes  of  long-familiar  bounda- 
ries. As  an  aftermath,  many  citizens  are 
uncertain  as  to  the  districts  in  which  they 
now  reside,  and  as  to  the  names  of  their 
State  and  National  legislators. 

To  overcome  this  confusion  and  to  enable 
our  readers  to  readily  communicate  with 
their  Senators  and  Representatives  both  in 
Lansing  and  in  the  National  Capital,  the 
Melius  newspapers  today  inaugurate  a  spe- 
cial service. 

We  might  describe  It  htimorously  as  "an 
aid  to  people  who  want  to  get  something  off 
their  chests."  At  any  rate,  in  a  special  fea- 
ture elsewhere  on  this  page  will  be  found 
a  complete  list  of  the  State  senatorial  and 
representative  districts  and  the  congressional 
districts  In  the  conununitles  within  our  cir- 
culation area. 

Also  listed  are  the  names  of  each  State 
senator.  State  representative,  US.  Senator, 
and  Congressman  who  represents  any  part 
or  all  of  this  area.  This  feature  will  be  kept 
in  type  and  will  be  published  in  our  news- 
papers from  time  to  time  as  space  permits. 
We  urge  our  readers  to  clip  the  directory  and 
file  It  for  handy  reference. 

We  also  recommend  that  they  write  fre- 
quer.tly  to  their  legislative  representatives, 
expressing  their  views  on  subjects  of  Interest 
and  importance. 

And  we  further  request  that  our  readers 
mall  us  copies  of  their  letters  for  our  "Letters 
to  the  Editor"  columns  so  that  we  may  let 
others  share  their  ideas. 

Let  us  all  do  our  best  to  make  this  truly 
a  government  of  and  by  the  people,  as  well 
as  for  the  people. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE 
FREEDOM  ACADEMY 

Mr.   GURNEY.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
end  of  World  War  H,  the  single,  over- 
riding issue  in  foreign  affairs,  has  been 
the  worldwide  struggle  against  commu- 
nism. The  United  States  has  poured 
over  $100  billion  into  its  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams in  this  fight.  We  have  fought  a 
major  war,  the  Korean  conflict,  which 
we  failed  to  win.  We  settled  for  a  truce. 
We  are  now  engaged  in  another  war,  in 
faraway  southeast  Asia,  which  we  are 
losing  badly. 

This  desperate  struggle  has  forced  the 
United  States  to  maintain  a  costly  de- 
fense establishment,  on  which  we  spend 
some  $50  billion  a  year. 

The  high  cost  of  foreign  aid  and  main- 
taining large  numbers  of  troops  abroad, 
has  resulted  in  a  steady  outflow  of  gold. 
Our  gold  stocks  are  now  so  dangerously 
low  that  the  administration  is  about  to 
ask  the  Congress  to  pass  legislation  to 
withdraw  the  support  of  gold  from  our 
own  currency,  in  order  to  meet  our  in- 
ternational obligations. 

Despite  these  tremendous  efforts  on 
our  part,  we  are  not  winning  the  struggle 
against  communism.  In  Asia,  commu- 
nism has  made  tremendous  advances, 
and  may  well  be  on  the  brink  of  engulf- 
ing this  whole  region. 

In  Africa,  there  is  daily  evidence  of 
growing  Communist  influence  among  the 
new  nations  there.  Communist  agitators 
are  appearing  all  over  the  continent,  and 
well  planned,  amply  financed  Communist 
activity  is  ever  expanding. 

In  Latin  America.  Communist  Cuba 
has  become  the  strongest  military  power 
in  the  hemisphere,  outside  of  the  United 
States,  and  from  this  unhappy  island  a 
steady  flow  of  Communist  terrorists  spew 
out  to  the  rest  of  the  Latin  nations, 
whose  mission  it  is  to  try  to  convert  and 
subvert  the  rest  of  Latin  America  to  the 
godless,  freedomless  society  that  is  com- 
munism. 

It  is  plainly  evident  that  if  this  Nation 
is  to  kin  this  struggle  against  commu- 
nism, that  we  must  change  our  tactics 
and  learn  and  practice  new  techniques. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill,  which  I 
firmly  believe,  is  a  long  step  in  the  right 
direction  of  a  new  approach  in  meeting 
communism  on  far  more  favorable  terms 
and  give  us  hope  of  eventually  winning 
against  it. 

This  is  the  Freedom  Academy  bill.  I 
hasten  to  point  out  that  this  idea  is  not 
mine,  but  was  conceived  by  Mr.  Alan 
Grant,  of  Orlando,  Fla.,  some  years  ago, 
who  has  spent  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  life  and  his  energies  and  his 
money  in  seeking  a  meaningful  solution 
to  this  struggle  with  communism. 

The  Freedom  Academy  idea  is  so  sim- 
ple, and  to  me  so  plainly  sound,  that  it  is 
hard  to  see  why  the  Congress  does  not 
adopt  it  forthwith. 

This  bill  would  establish  a  school  for 
the  special  training  of  people  who  would 
fight  this  Nation's  battles  against  com- 
munism in  the  cold  war  spheres. 

We  have  three  splendid  service  acad- 
emies to  train  our  young  men  to  lead  our 


Armed  Forces.  We  spend  large  sums  to 
send  them  to  graduate  schools  for  further 
training. 

Since  the  struggle  with  communism  is 
largely  a  cold  war,  and  not  i.  shooting 
war,  why  do  we  not  train  our  people  for 
this  kind  of  conflict  also?  Our  cold  war 
soldiers  need  to  know  and  understand 
the  Communist  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment and  its  dedication  to  world  con- 
quest. Especially  must  they  know  the 
methods  by  which  the  Communists  seek 
to  conquer.  They  need  to  know  the  lan- 
guage and  customs  of  scores  of  foreign 
nations  where  the  cold  war  is  being 
fought,  so  that  Americans  can  go  to  these 
foreign  nations  and  convince  their  citi- 
zens of  the  friendship  of  America,  and 
the  danger  of  communism.  They  need 
training  in  as  many  variety  of  ways  to 
meet  and  successfully  defeat  communism 
as  the  mind  of  freemen  can  conceive. 

We  have  been  like  amateurs  against 
professionals  in  this  conflict.  The  Com- 
munists train  their  people  intensively  in 
special  schools  for  work  abroad.  We  do 
not  give  our  people  similar  training.  Ob- 
viously, we  are  at  a  disadvantage. 

This  Nation  has  all  the  resources  it 
needs  to  successfully  stem  the  tide 
against  communism.  There  are  young 
people  in  abundance  who  would  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  meet  this  challenge. 
We  can  put  together  a  superb  faculty, 
equipped  with  the  necessary  tools  for 
teaching.  All  we  need  to  do  is  to  pass 
the  necessary  legislation,  this  Freedom 
Academy  bill,  to  get  this  vital  project 
underway. 

Now  I  do  not  contend  that  communism 
will  fold  its  tent  and  quietly  steal  away 
with  the  founding  of  a  Freedom  Acad- 
emy. I  do  say  that  we  will  have  at  our 
disposal  another  sorely  needed  weapon  to 
use  in  this  struggle,  a  means  of  training 
highly  skilled  people  who  will  be  far  more 
adequately  prepared  to  lead  our  Nation 
and  freemen  everywhere  in  this  life  and 
death  worldwide  struggle  with  Russian 
and  Chinese  communism. 

Let  us  delay  no  longer.  Let  us  pass 
this  legislation. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  SIR  WINSTON 
CHURCHILL 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  witnessed  the  passing  of  a 
man  who  stands  without  question  as  the 
outstanding  world  figure  of  this  century. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  played  such  a 
vital  role  in  the  history  of  his  nation 
and  of  the  world  that  his  impact  will  be 
felt  and  his  name  remembered  so  long 
as  man  inhabits  this  earth. 

Sir  Winston  was  a  man  of  such  widely 
varied  talents  that  no  one  word  can  be 
used  to  describe  him.  He  was  a  states- 
man, soldier,  writer,  orator,  lecturer, 
painter,  historian,  and  humanitarian. 
He  was  the  very  symbol  of  the  British 
Empire  at  its  best — tough,  cocky,  stub- 
born, confident,  humorous,  and  capable. 


To  us  who  were  privileged  to  share  the 
stage  of  world  events  with  Sir  Winston, 
his  memory  will  remain  as  an  enduring 
monument  to  the  principles  in  which  he 
believed  and  for  which  he  fought.  Be- 
fore any  other  world  leader,  he  recog- 
nized and  warned  of  the  evils  and  dan- 
gers of  Nazi  Germany.  Two  decades 
ago  he  foresaw  the  coming  struggle 
against  world  communism. 

Throughout  his  long  life  he  was  an 
implacable  foe  of  tyranny  in  any  form, 
and  fought  with  determination  to  pro- 
tect and  expand  the  advances  that  man- 
kind had  made  toward  freedom  and  dig- 

The  English  nation  owes  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude  that  cannot  be  measured.  In 
the  darkest  days  of  World  War  II,  when 
it  seemed  that  no  power  on  earth  could 
stop  the  Nazi  juggernaut,  Sir  Winston 
stood  with  inflexible  courage  and  confi- 
dence. With  his  incomparable  mastery 
of  the  English  language,  he  bolstered  the 
sagging  hearts  of  the  English  people,  and 
gave  them  new  confidence  that  their  em- 
pire would  continue.  When  he  stated, 
simply  and  calmly,  "We  shall  never  sur- 
render," Englishmen  and  free  people 
everywhere  took  heart.  They  suddenly 
knew,  somehow,  that  this  man  was  right ; 
that  Britain  would  not  surrender  and 
that  the  cause  of  freedom  would  prevail. 

The  United  States,  and  the  world, 
share  this  debt  of  gratitude  to  Sir  Win- 
ston. Without  his  valiant  leadership  and 
courage,  who  knows  what  course  the  war 
might  have  taken?  Who  can  tell  what 
course  history  would  have  followed  had 
not  the  inspired  English  rallied  behind 
Churchill  to  halt  the  tide  of  Nazi  victory 
in  time  for  the  United  States  to  join  in 
the  battle? 

It  is  indeed  fitting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  was  made  an  hon- 
orary citizen  of  our  country.  For  we  can 
now  share  with  the  British  Common- 
wealth the  feeling  that  we  have  lost  one 
of  our  own. 

During  the  grim  and  bleak  days  when 
the  Royal  Air  Force  singlehandedly  stood 
off  Germany's  attempt  to  bomb  England 
into  submission,  Winston  Churchill  ut- 
tered a  phrase  which  has  become  a  by- 
word of  the  English  language: 

Never  In  the  field  of  human  conflict  was  so 
much  owed  by  so  many  to  so  few. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  borrow 
this  statement  today,  and  rephrase  it  to 
remind  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  never  in  the  course  of  human  his- 
toi-y  have  so  many  owed  so  much  to  one 
man. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Plynt]  makes  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present.  Evi- 
dently, a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

(Roll  No.  8] 

Abernethy  Betts  Brooks 

Adatr  Bingham  Brown,  Calif. 

Anderson,  111.  Boiling  Burleson 

Ashbrook  Brademaa  Biulion,  Calif. 


CabeU 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Corman 

Craley 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dlggs 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Farnsley 

Farnum 

Fascell 

Fraser 

Gray 

Grover 

Gubser 

Harsha 

Herlong 

Hollfield 


Holland 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jones,  Ala. 

King,  Calif. 

Landrum 

Lindsay 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McCuUoch 

Macdonald 

Martin,  Mass. 

Miller 

Moorhead 

Mosher 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Powell 

Puclnski 


Reinecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Ronan 

Roosevelt 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Staggers 

Sullivan 

Toll 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Watklns 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wydler 

Yates 


WHAT    WE    WANT   TO    DO 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  353 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

FARM      POLICY— MESSAGE      FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  73) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  bounty  of  the  earth  is  the  founda- 
tion of  our  economy. 

Progress  in  every  aspect  of  our  Na- 
tion's life  depends  upon  the  abundant 
harvest  of  our  farms. 

Because  7  percent  of  our  work  force 
can  produce  our  food  and  fiber,  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  can  work  at  other 
tasks  that  make  our  democracy  strong 
and  prosperous. 

Because  our  people  eat  better  at  less 
cost  than  any  other  people  in  all  the 
worlds  history,  we  can  spend  our  earn- 
ings for  the  many  other  things  which 
make  life  rewarding. 

Because  we  have  the  means  to  conquer 
hunger,  we  can  wage  an  unconditional 
war  on  poverty — and  win  it. 

The  farm  people  of  this  Nation  have 
made  and  are  continuing  to  make  a  last- 
ing contribution  to  our  national  pros- 
perity. As  a  matter  of  simple  justice 
they  should  share  equitably  in  this  pros- 
perity. They  deserve  a  place  of  dignity 
and  opportunity. 

Farmers  want  new  and  expanding 
markets  for  their  efficient  production. 
Farmers  want  freedom  to  grow  and  pros- 
per, freedom  to  operate  competitively 
and  profitably  in  our  present  economic 
system. 

As  a  nation  we  are  increasingly  rec- 
ognizing that  food  and  agricultural  poli- 
cies affect  our  entire  economy.  Sound 
agricultural  policy  must  give  full  con- 
sideration not  only  to  the  role  of  the 
producer,  but  also  of  the  processor,  the 
distributor,  the  exporter,  and  the  ulti- 
mate consumer.  This  is  one  major  rea- 
son for  a  national  investment  in  agri- 
cultural programs. 

Farm  policy  is  not  something  separate. 
It  is  part  of  an  overall  effort  to  serve  our 
national  interest,  at  home  and  around 
the  world. 


These  are  the  objectives  which  should 
guide  us: 

1.  An  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  and  stable  prices  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

2.  Effective  use  of  our  agricultural  re- 
sources to  promote  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  world  peace  through 
trade  and  aid. 

3.  A  workable  balance  between  supply 
and  demand  at  lower  costs  to  the  Grov- 
ernment. 

4.  Opportunity  for  the  efficient  family 
farmer  to  earn  parity  of  income  from 
farming  operations. 

5.  Parity  of  opportunity  for  all  rural 
people,  including  new  opportunity  for 
small  farmers. 

The  gains  which  we  have  made  in  the 
past  4  years — in  raising  farm  income,  in 
reducing  surplus  stocks,  in  promoting 
new  economic  opportunity  in  rural 
areas — point  the  direction  we  should 
continue  to  follow. 

THE    RURAL    SCENE 

Rural  America  is  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  greatest  productive  triumphs  in  the 
history  of  man.  Yet,  despite  its  service 
to  the  Nation,  rural  America  is  also  the 
scene  of  wasted  human  talent,  where 
there  are  too  many  people  without  jobs 
and  too  many  with  only  part-time  jobs. 

Opportunity  in  rural  America  will  re- 
quire wise  farm  programs  to  support  and 
stabilize  the  incomes  of  commercial  fam- 
ily farmers.  It  will  require  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  small  farmers  and  those 
who  live  in  the  towns  and  villages  of 
rural  America. 

Only  one  of  four  rural  families  now 
lives  on  a  farm.  Only  1  out  of  10  boys 
now  growing  up  on  farms  can  expect  to 
earn  a  good  living  as  a  full-time  farmer. 
Most  young  people  in  rural  areas  must 
go  elsewhere  to  find  their  opportunities. 

I  am  determined  that  the  farmers 
who  have  been  efficient  and  successful  in 
agriculture  shall  be  fairly  rewarded  for 
their  success.  And  I  am  equally  deter- 
mined that  the  rural  community  which 
has  sustained  the  growth  of  agriculture 
shall  have  the  chance  to  broaden  its 
economic  base  and  the  range  of  oppor- 
tunity which  it  can  offer  the  children 
of  its  families. 

To  the  White  House  in  recent  months 
have  come  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
letters  from  men  and  women  who  li^e 
in  rural  America.  Their  words  are 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  changes  which 
are  occurring  there  and  to  the  uncertain- 
ty which  those  changes  are  causing. 

Thirty  years  ago,  over  7  million 
American  families  lived  on  the  farm.  To- 
day, 31/2  million  families  feed  a  popula- 
tion that  has  grown  by  50  percent. 
Enough  food  is  left  over  to  fight  hunger 
among  free  people  all  around  the  globe. 

Thirty  years  ago,  a  good  farm  in  the 
Midwest  operated  with  a  capital  invest- 
ment of  $18,000.  Today,  nearly  $100,000 
is  needed.  In  the  Southeast,  capital  re- 
quirements rose  from  $4,500  to  $30,000. 

Farmers  with  inadequate  resources 
make  up  one  segment  of  rural  America's 
great  unsolved  problem  of  underemploy- 
ment. Another  is  made  up  of  families 
who  have  left  the  farm  but  have  not  yet 
found   a  place  in   the  nonagricvdtural 
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sector  of  the  economy.  A  third  consists 
of  families  displaced  by  the  decline  in  the 
rural-based  extractive  industries — min- 
ing and  lumbering. 

The  rural  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed are  largely  out  of  sight.  Most 
of  them  are  hidden  in  the  remote  val- 
leys of  Appalachia  and  the  Ozarks,  on 
the  impaved  side  roads  of  the  South,  in 
the  once-rich  timberlands  of  the  North, 
on  Indian  reservations,  and  in  the  worn- 
out  mining  communities  of  the  West. 

The  results  of  opportunity's  decline  in 
rural   America   are   reflected   in   harsh 

f  3.CtS  * 

Lack  of  a  decent  life  is  almost  twice  as 
prevalent  in  rural  America  as  it  is  in 
urban  America.  Only  30  percent  of  our 
families  live  in  rural  areas,  but  they  in- 
clude 46  percent  of  those  American  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  under  $3,000. 

Rural  America  has  almost  three  times 
the  proportion  of  substandard  houses 
found  in  urban  areas.  A  fourth  of  all 
farm  homes  and  a  fifth  of  rural  nonf arm 
homes  are  without  running  water.  Over 
14,000  rural  communities  of  more  than 
100  population  lack  central  water  sup- 
plies. 

Rural  people  lag  almost  2  years  be- 
hind urban  residents  in  educational  at- 
tainment. They  often  suffer  from  a 
lower  quality  of  education.  Per  pupil 
expenditures  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  in  rm-al  school  districts  are 
substantially  below  expenditures  in  urban 
districts. 

Rural  communities  lag  in  health  f  acih- 
ties.  Rural  children  receive  one-third 
less  medical  attention  than  urban  chil- 
dren.   Their  mortality  rate  is  far  higher. 

These  deficiencies  feed  on  one  another. 
They  leave  too  few  resources  to  support 
eduction,  health,  and  other  public  serv- 
ices essential  to  development  of  the 
talent,  skills,  and  earning  power  of  the 
people. 

PARITY    OP  OPPORTUNITY    FOR   RURAL    AMERICA 

These  facts  require  a  national  policy 
for  rural  America  with  parity  of  op- 
portunity as  its  goal. 

There  has  been  a  steady  migration 
from  our  countryside.  In  the  1950's 
more  than  half  of  Americas  rural  coun- 
ties suffered  a  population  loss.  But 
farmers  who  are  handicapped  by  poor 
health,  age,  or  lack  of  skill  in  any  occu- 
pation outside  of  farming  and  who  leave 
their  home  communities  for  want  of  op- 
portunity often  create  new  problems — 
for  themselves,  for  the  communities  they 
leave,  and  for  the  cities  which  receive 
them. 

When  people  move  away  from  rural 
areas,  the  area  suffers.  Migration  leaves 
vacant  stores,  abandoned  churches, 
empty  schoolrooms,  declining  tax  bases, 
and  a  declining  ability  to  support  a  min- 
imum level  of  public  service. 

This  is  what  we  need  to  have  parity  of 
opportunity  for  rural  Americans: 

National  economic  prosperity  to  in- 
crease their  employment  opportunities; 

Full  access  to  education,  training,  and 
health  services  to  expand  their  earning 
p>ower ;  and 

Economic  development  of  smaller  and 
medium-sized  communities  to  insure  a 
healthy  economic  base  for  rural  Amer- 
ica. 


When  the  rural  citizen,  his  commu- 
nity, business,  and  government  cooper- 
ates, the  chances  for  a  better  rural  life 
increase.  Local  leadership  and  initiative 
are  necessary  if  rural  development  is  to 
keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  the  people. 
But  Government  can  and  should  provide 
information  as  well  as  the  technical  and 
financial  assistance  which  will  speed 
progress. 

Many  measures  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress in  recent  years  are  assisting  rural 
communities  in  building  new  opportuni- 
ties for  their  citizens.  Others  I  have 
recommended  this  year  aim  at  these 
same  objectives. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  has 
helped  scores  of  small-  and  medium- 
sized  communities  through  loans  to  new 
industrial  enterprises  and  loans  and 
grants  for  needed  public  facilities.  I  will 
soon  make  recorrunendations  that  will 
urge  this  act  be  improved  and  made 
permanent. 

Under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
communities  will  be  can-ying  out  pro- 
grams to  provide  new  opportunity  for 
low-income  rural  families. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a 
wide  range  of  programs  to  assist  in 
rural  economic  development — loans  for 
telephone  systems,  for  recreation  enter- 
prises, for  development  of  forest  re- 
sources, for  community  water  systems, 
and  for  rural  housing.  The  small  water- 
shed and  resources  conservation  and  de- 
velopment programs  add  to  business  ac- 
tivity in  rural  areas. 

The  development  of  new  job  oppor- 
tunities in  rural  areas  has  been  consid- 
erably aided  in  the  past  by  a  strong 
program  of  rural  electrification.  The 
ability  of  rural  areas  to  attract  and 
support  industrial  activities — one  of  the 
fundamental  solutions  to  the  basic  prob- 
lem of  our  farm  population — rests  in 
very  large  part  upon  the  availability  of 
electric  power.  We  must  and  will  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  enable  those  areas 
that  do  not  presently  possess  an  adequate 
power  supply  to  meet  their  growing  de- 
mands and  insure  that  the  benefits  of 
industrial  diversification  are  available 
in  rural  areas. 

Many  other  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  assisting  businessmen  and 
farmers  to  revive  dying  economies  and 
raise  the  level  of  public  services  in  rural 
areas.  These  include  aid  for  commu- 
nity facilities,  employment  services, 
health  and  education  programs,  small 
business  loans,  job  training,  and  develop- 
ment of  outdoor  recreation. 

Yet  gaps  remain  between  the  levels  of 
living  in  rural  America  and  those  of  ur- 
ban America;  in  income,  in  education, 
in  housing,  in  health,  and  sanitation  fa- 
cilities. Parity  of  opportunity  remains 
a  distant  hope  for  many.  It  is  a  chal- 
lenge we  must  meet  head  on. 

REACHING  OUT  TO    RURAL  AREAS 

In  my  earlier  messages  to  the  Con- 
gress, particularly  those  on  education 
and  health.  I  have  proposed  measures  to 
assist  those  areas  of  our  country  and 
those  families  most  in  need,  both  urban 
and  rural. 

It  is  not  easy  to  equitably  distribute 
Federal  assistance  to  a  scattered  rural 
population.    Rural    communities    often 


lack  the  specialized  organizations  found 
in  major  cities  which  keep  informed  of 
development  programs  and  initiate  ac- 
tion to  make  use  of  them.  Special  meas- 
ures must  be  taken  both  by  the  States, 
and  by  Federal  agencies  to  reach  rural 
people,  particularly  in  remote  areas. 

Since  it  is  clear  that  an  administra- 
tive office  for  each  Federal  agency  or 
program  cannot  and  should  not  be  estab- 
lished in  every  county,  a  method  must 
be  developed  to  extend  the  reach  of  those 
Federal  agencies  and  programs  which 
should,  but  do  not  now,  effectively  serve 
rural  areas. 

Accordingly,  I  have  asked: 

1.  Each  department  and  agency  ad- 
ministering a  program  which  can  bene- 
fit rural  people  to  assure  that  its  bene- 
fits are  distributed  equitably  between  ur- 
ban and  rural  areas. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  to  review 
carefully  with  the  head  of  each  depart- 
ment or  agency  involved,  the  adminis- 
trative obstacles  which  may  stand  in  the 
way  of  such  equitable  distribution.  They 
should  propose  administrative  or  legis- 
lative steps  which  can  be  taken  to  as- 
sure that  equity  is  attained  to  assure  full 
participation  by  rural  areas. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  put 
the  facilities  of  his  field  offices  at  the  dis- 
posal of  all  Federal  agencies  to  assist 
them  in  making  their  programs  effective 
in  rural  areas.  The  Secretary  is  creat- 
ing within  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture a  Rural  Community  Development 
Service,  which  will  have  no  operating 
programs  of  its  own  but  will  devote  its 
energies  to  assisting  other  agencies  in 
extending  their  services.  I  have  re- 
quested funds  in  the  1966  budget  to 
finance  this  service  and  to  strengthen 
the  capacity  of  the  Cooperative  Federal- 
State  Extension  Service  to  assist  rural 
communities  in  forming  strong  and  ac- 
tive development  organizations.  In  the 
meantime,  I  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress— 

1.  Enact  legislation  to  equalize  the 
availability  of  home  mortgage  credit  in 
rural  areas.  This  can  be  done  by  sup- 
plementing the  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration with  a  rural  mortgage  insurance 
program  to  be  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  Depart- 
ment has  administered  a  direct  housing 
loan  program  since  1949.  But  an  insur- 
ance program  will  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  assist  effectively  a  far  greater 
volume  of  home  building  with  a  mini- 
mum of  budget  costs.  The  Federal 
Housing  Administration  has  initiated 
action  to  extend  the  effectiveness  of  its 
insurance  programs  in  areas  where  pri- 
vate lenders  do  not  now  fully  utilize  its 
services. 

2.  Increase  the  annual  limit  upon  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  existing 
loan  insurance  program,  which  insures 
not  only  farm  ownership  loans  but  loans 
for  community  water  systems  and  rec- 
reation development. 

We  have  the  opportunity  now  to  pro- 
vide the  means  by  which  people  in  rural 
towns  and  on  inadequate  farms  can  join 
the  march  toward  a  better  life.  We  must 
seize  this  opportunity. 
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PARITY  OP  INCOME  FOR  AMERICAN   AGRICULTURE 

The  commodity  programs  which  were 
initiated  30  years  ago  in  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
have  helped  to  create  a  commercially 
successful  agriculture.  I  propose  that 
these  commodity  programs  be  continued 
and  improved. 

Over  the  past  4  years  our  commodity 
programs  have  raised  and  sustained  net 
farm  income  at  an  annual  level  nearly  $1 
billion  above  1960.  Few  activities  so 
dramatically  indicate  the  value  to  farm- 
ers of  good  programs  well  administered. 
Yet  the  consumer  is  the  major  bene- 
ficiary of  farm  progress.  While  retail 
food  prices  have  risen  in  recent  years, 
the  prices  of  what  the  farmer  sells  have 
actually  declined  15  percent  since  1947- 
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Our  agricultural  abundance  has  also 

made  possible  the  food  stamp,  school 
lunch,  surplus  food  distribution,  and  spe- 
cial milk  programs.  These  projects  are 
essential  to  our  needy  people  and  to  our 
schoolchildren. 

The  skill  of  our  family  farmers  is  not 
an  accident.  It  is  the  product  of  a  cen- 
tury of  public  policy  aimed  at  improve- 
ment of  our  agriculture. 

Research  and  education,  credit  and 
conservation,  and  price  stabilization  have 
all  served  us  well.  They  have  benefited 
all  Americans,  though  they  were  designed 
as  programs  for  farmers. 

Progress  is  never  free  of  problems. 
Agricultural  progress  has  made  price  and 
income  support  programs  increasingly 
necessary  and  increasingly  diflBcult. 

The  basic  need  for  farm  programs 
ailses  from  the  farmer's  economic  isola- 
tion and  his  enormous  capacity  to  pro- 
duce. We  have  today  at  least  50  million 
acres  more  cropland  than  is  required  to 
produce  all  of  the  food  and  fiber  that  we 
can  consume  plus  all  we  can  export. 
Without  programs  to  guide  production, 
new  crop  surpluses  would  be  inevitable. 
Even  relatively  small  surplus  can  depress 
prices  below  cost  of  production  levels. 

Independent  studies  by  university 
economists  are  unanimous  in  their  basic 
conclusion :  the  removal  of  price  and  in- 
come supports  would  have  a  catastrophic 
effect  upon  farm  income. 

For  three  decades  we  have  had  pro- 
grams which,  by  one  means  or  another, 
have  sought  to  achieve  a  balance  between 
supply  and  demand.  Born  in  the  emer- 
gency of  the  1930's.  they  have  countered 
the  income-depressing  potential  of  the 
revolution  in  agricultural  production. 

Our  farm  programs  must  always  be 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  fu- 
ture. Today  they  should  be  focused  more 
precisely  on  the  opportunity  for  parity 
of  income  for  America's  family  farmers 
and  lower  Government  costs.  But  we 
must  recognize  that  farm  programs  will 
be  necessary  as  long  as  advance  in  agri- 
cultural technology  continues  to  outpace 
the  growth  of  population  at  home  and 
markets  abroad. 

We  need  to  change  much  of  our  think- 
ing on  farm  policy.  Just  as  we  do  in 
other  segments  of  our  economy,  we  need 
to  separate  the  social  problems  of  rural 
America  from  the  economic  problems  of 
commercial  agriculture.    We  need  to  be 


concerned  about  both,  but  the  answers  to 
each  may  be  different. 

Our  programs  should — 

Provide  efficient  family  farmers  an  op- 
portunity to  earn  parity  of  income; 

Assist  those  small  farmers  who  have 
little  chance  to  enlarge  their  operations 
but  whose  age.  physical  handicap,  or  lack 
of  education  prevent  their  shifting  to 
other  employment; 

Assist  those  farm  famiUes  who  seek 
to  enlarge  their  productive  resources  in 
order  to  obtain  a  decent  living  and  have 
the  opportunity  and  capacity  to  do  so. 

We  must  also  continue  to  tie  domestic 
farm  policies  to  our  international  trade 
objectives  by  pricing  our  products  for  ex- 
port at  competitive  world  levels  and  by 
relating  our  production  to  the  longer 
term  demands  of  world  markets. 

Our  objective  must  be  for  the  farmer 
to  get  improved  income  out  of  the  mar- 
ketplace, with  less  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

To  do  this.  I  am  asking  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  so  utilize  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  as  to  make  the 
free  market  system  work  more  effective- 
ly for  the  farmer.  We  must  encourage 
the  private  segment  of  our  economy  to 
carry  its  own  inventories,  bought  from 
farmers,  rather  than  depending  on  the 
Government  as  a  source  of  supply.  We 
must  urge  the  private  sector  to  perform 
as  many  services  as  possible  now  per- 
formed by  Government  agencies. 

PRICE    SUPPORT    AND    PRODUCTION     ADJUSTMENT 
PROGRAMS 

I  recommend  to  the  Congress  that  the 
programs  now  in  effect  for  our  major 
commodities  be  continued  and  improved. 

These  programs  can  continue  to  serve 
our  objectives  of  increased  freedom  of 
operation,  a  steady  improvement  of  in- 
comes, a  greater  reliance  on  market 
forces,  and  lower  Government  costs. 

Building  on  present  programs,  I  rec- 
ommend the  following  legislation: 

WHEAT    AND    FEED    GRAIN 

Voluntary  feed  grain  and  wheat  pro- 
grams should  be  extended.  Specific  rec- 
ommendations will  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  which  will  permit  the  operation 
of  these  programs  to  be  simplified  and 
make  it  possible  for  additional  crops — 
particularly  soybeans— to  be  grown  as 
needed  on  acreage  diverted  from  grains. 

Authority  should  be  continued  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  set  price-sup- 
port levels  and  to  adjust  other  program 
features  as  conditions  may  require. 

COTTON 

The  cotton  program  of  1964  should  also 
be  extended  and  improved.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  cotton  be  competitive  with  other 
fibers  and  in  world  markets.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  adopt  measures  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  this  program  and  the  level  of 
stocks.  Specific  amendments  to  current 
legislation  will  be  suggested  to  accom- 
plish these  objectives. 

TOBACCO 

The  tobacco  program  must  also  be 
reappraised  this  year.  Yield  increases, 
higher  Government  costs,  deterioration 
in  quality,  and  loss  of  foreign  markets 
have  weakened  what  has  been  a  highly 
successful  program. 


Legislation  is  needed  to  authorize 
production  and  marketing  limits  on  an 
acreage-poundage  basis.  Consideration 
should  also  be  given  to  revisions  in  our 
programs  which  will  make  American  to- 
bacco more  competitive  in  world  markets. 

RICE 

Consideration  should  be  given  to 
amending  the  price-support  program  for 
rice  to  support  market  prices  at  competi- 
tive world  levels,  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional supports  for  producer  incomes 
from  the  proceeds  of  marketing  certifi- 
cates. 

WOOL 

The  Wool  Act  which  expires  early  next 
year  is  operating  successfully  to  help 
stabilize  wool  production  and  bolster 
producer  income.  I  recommend  that  it 
be  extended  with  minor  amendments 
which  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

LIVESTOCK 

The  sale  of  meat  animals  amounts  to 
nearly  one-third  of  all  farm  income. 
The  stability  of  this  vital  phase  of  our 
farm  economy  is  based  on  the  continued 
stabiUty  in  our  feed  supply. 

We  will  continue  to  cooperate  with 
livestock  farmers  and  ranchers  so  as  to 
maintain  a  fair  price  in  the  market- 
place. We  will  help  them  to  build 
markets  here  and  abroad,  and  to  pre- 
serve fair  competition  in  the  marketing 
of  livestock  and  livestock  products,  and 
continue  our  present  measures  which 
will  prevent  an  undue  increase  in  im- 
ports. 

OTHER   COMMODITIES 

Continuing  study  is  being  given  to 
programs  and  needs  for  other  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  appropriate 
changes  and  recommendations  ^^111  be 
made  as  circumstances  may  require. 

TRANSFER  OF  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

I  recommend  that  acreage  allotments 
and  bases  under  the  several  production 
adjustment  programs  be  made  transfer- 
able by  lease  or  sale  to  family  farmers  in 
the  same  State. 

This  will  permit  some  small  farmers 
to  expand  their  acreage.  Others  who  no 
longer  wish  to  farm  can  add  to  their  in- 
comes by  leasing  or  selling  their  allot- 
ments. 

LONG-RANGE    CROPLAND     ADJUSTMENT     PROGRAM 

The  annual  acreage  diversion  and 
acreage  allotment  programs  now  in  effect 
should  be  supplemented  by  a  long-term 
cropland  adjustment  program. 

I  recommend  to  the  Congress  a  pro- 
gram which  will  reduce  the  cost  of  our 
production  adjustment  efforts,  assist 
landowners  in  turning  their  land  to  non- 
agricultural  uses  such  as  recreation  and 
to  forestry,  and  assist  small  farmers  who 
want  to  do  other  work  while  remaining 
in  their  communities.  The  proportion  of 
land  which  could  be  covered  by  this  pro- 
gram in  any  area  should  be  limited  to 
protect  our  communities. 

Agriculture's  excess  production  capac- 
ity is  a  longrun  problem.  A  long-term 
land  use  program  can  achieve  a  large 
part  of  the  needed  adjustment  more  ef- 
fectively and  with  greater  benefits  than 
annual  diversion  programs. 
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This  program  will  reduce  the  annual 
cost  of  other  programs  by  more  than  its 
own  cost.  It  will  provide  enduring  bene- 
nts  not  realized  under  present  programs. 

The  purposes  of  the  cropland  adjust- 
ment program  will  be  served  if  much  of 
the  land  is  permanently  removed  from 
production.  Every  reason  exists,  there- 
fore, for  applying  a  contribution  from 
this  program  to  the  cost  of  public  pur- 
chases of  cropland  for  recreation,  for  en- 
hancement of  natural  beauty,  for  pre- 
vention of  air  and  water  pollution,  or  for 
open  space  purposes. 

I  recommend  that  the  authorizing  leg- 
islation permit  funds  appropriated  for 
cropland  adjustment  to  be  used  to  aug- 
ment moneys  raised  by  States  and  local 
governments  and  those  which  are  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  and  other  programs  for  public 
land  acquisition. 

RESERVE    STOCKS 

It  is  time  to  consider  our  requirements 
for  agricultural  commodities  in  a  reserve 
for  national  security,  for  emergency  re- 
lief purposes,  and  for  domestic  economic 
stabilization. 

The  President  should  be  authorized  to 
determine  the  levels  of  commodity  stocks 
required  and  to  take  actions  to  insulate 
these  stocks  from  the  market  so  that  they 
might  be  preserved  for  time  of  emer- 
gencies, o 

The  costs  incurred  in  maintaining  that 
part  of  our  commodity  stocks  designated 
as  reserves  should  be  separated  from  the 
cost  of  farm  price  and  income  support 
programs.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration would  continue  to  manage  the 
stocks  in  conjunction  with  price  support 
operations. 

AGRICULTURE   TRADE 

The  welfare  of  American  agriculture  is 
closely  linked  to  foreign  trade.  Our  1968 
goal  of  $6  billion  farm  product  exports 
was  reached  in  1964.  American  farmers 
last  year  accounted  for  one-fourth  of 
U.S.  merchandise  exports. 

These  exports  have  strengthened  farm 
prices,  brought  additional  business  in- 
come, reduced  our  surpluses  and  storage 
costs,  and  have  helped  our  international 
balance  of  payments.  Abroad,  they  have 
contributed  to  political  stability  and  eco- 
nomic progress. 

We  are  not  content  with  the  gains  we 
have  made  in  world  markets.  We  ex- 
pect to  make  additional  gains  by  improv- 
ing the  means  by  which  we  can  be  com- 
petitive in  price,  in  quality,  in  service  to 
our  customers.  We  will  merchandise  our 
products  actively,  but  with  full  regard  to 
rules  of  commercial  conduct  between 
friendly  nations. 

In  the  trade  negotiations  underway 
in  Geneva,  we  shall  make  every  effort  to 
achieve  liberalization  in  agricultural  as 
well  as  industrial  products. 

WORLD    PROGRESS    AND    PEACE 

The  food-for  peace  program  is  good 
international  policy  and  it  is  sound  eco- 
nomic policy.  Food  is  a  powerful  weapon 
for  peace.  People  who  are  hungry  are 
weak  aUies  of  freedom.  Men  with  empty 
stomachs  do  not  reason  together. 

We  broadened  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram last  year  and  are  continuing  to 


study  ways  to  broaden  it  further.  Food 
shipments  under  this  program  help  to  ex- 
pand it  by  building  food  habits  which 
increase  the  demand  for  U.S.  products. 
As  the  economies  of  recipient  countries 
are  strengthened  through  American  aid, 
we  are  able  to  shift  from  outright  grants 
of  food  to  concessional  sales  for  foreign 
cuiTencies  and  later  to  sales  for  dollars. 

Foreign  currencies  accruing  from  the 
sales  of  commodities  under  the  food-for- 
peace  program  have  also  provided  funds 
for  a  worldwide  market  development  pro- 
gram, which  has  played  a  significant  role 
in  bringing  about  the  dramatic  increases 
in  commercial  farm  exports. 

This  same  program  has  also  strength- 
ened growing  economies,  contributed  to 
rising  standards  of  living,  promoted  in- 
ternational stability,  and  literally  saved 
lives  in  many  less  developed  countries. 
Our  agricultural  resources  are  thus  mak- 
ing a  significant  contribution  to  the 
prospects  for  peace  in  the  world. 

These  contributions  must  continue. 
They  will  be  increasingly  directed  toward 
assisting  agricultural  development  in  less 
developed,  densely  populated  countries, 
thus  fostering  overall  economic  growth, 
higher  living  standards  and  better  nu- 
trition. The  disturbing  downward  trends 
in  food  output  per  person  in  both  Asia 
and  Latin  America  in  recent  years  must 
be  reversed.  And  tliese  trends  can  be 
arrested  and  reversed  only  by  a  massive 
mobilization  of  resources  in  both  the 
food-deficit  countries  and  the  advanced 
countries  of  the  industrial  West. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  message  on 
foreign  aid,  we  must  use  both  our  agri- 
cultural abundance  and  our  technical 
skills  in  agriculture  to  assist  the  devel- 
oping nations  to  stand  on  their  own  feet. 
Under  our  assistance  programs  we  will 
make  full  use  of  the  agricultural  know- 
how  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  in  the  land-grant  colleges  and  State 
universities.  We  will  enlist  the  support 
and  cooperation  of  private  agencies  and 
enterprises  of  all  kinds. 

To  make  this  food  aid  most  effective, 
we  plan  to  gear  our  food-for-peace  pro- 
grams more  specifically  to  the  needs  of 
recipient  countries  and  their  economic 
development  programs.  We  may  need 
more  flexibility  to  assure  proper  nutri- 
tional balance  in  these  programs,  parti- 
cularly as  they  relate  to  child  feeding. 

I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  others  concerned  to  study  and 
recommend  changes  in  agricultural  pol- 
icy that  may  be  needed  to  accomplish 
these  goals. 

COMMISSION    ON    U.S.    FOOD    AND    FIBER     POLICY 

All  Americans  have  shared  in  the  fruits 
of  an  efflcient  agriculture.  All  Ameri- 
cans share  also  the  problems  we  face 
in  the  farm  economy  and  in  rural  Amer- 
ica in  the  years  ahead. 

Accordingly,  to  assist  in  adapting  our 
farm  programs  to  the  needs  of  tomor- 
row, and  in  making  rural  America  a  full 
partner  in  our  national  economic  prog- 
ress, I  intend  to  conduct  a  fundamental 
examination  of  the  entire  agriculture 
poUcy  of  the  United  States.  I  will  reor- 
ganize the  National  Agricultural  Advi- 
sory Commission — which  has  made  an 
invaluable  contribution  in  years  past — 
into  a  new   Commission  on  Food   and 


Fiber.  It  will  be  broadly  representative 
of  rural  communities,  consumers,  pro- 
ducers, industry,  Goverrmient,  and  the 
public.  I  expect  it  to  make  a  detailed 
study  of  our  food  and  fiber  policies  and 
to  bring  additional  viewpoints  to  bear  on 
the  place  of  rural  America. 

There  are  other  parts  of  our  agri- 
culture which  merit  the  support  of  Con- 
gress and  the  attention  of  all  Americans. 
Conservation  of  agricultural  land  is  mak- 
ing a  contribution  to  the  beauty  and  the 
development  of  our  Nation.  It  can  help 
even  more  as  we  attack  pollution  of  our 
streams  and  the  defacement  of  our  land- 
scape. Research  and  education  must 
continue  to  speed  our  progress  in  agricul- 
ture, to  insure  the  protection  of  con- 
sumers, and  to  make  full  opportunity 
more  than  a  distant  hope. 

We  must  win  the  battle  for  a  better 
diet.  At  the  same  time  we  must  increase 
the  demand  for  farm  products.  If  the 
income  of  all  low-income  families  were 
brought  up  to  the  $3,000  annual  level,  per 
capita  consumption  of  all  food  would  rise 
by  2  percent.  Meat  consumption  among 
these  low-income  families  would  rise  by 
15  to  20  percent;  poultry  by  10  to  15 
percent;  milk  products  by  about  7  per- 
cent and  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  by 
15  to  20  percent. 

The  Congress  has  repeatedly  enacted 
legislation  to  encourage  farmers  to  im- 
prove their  economic  position  through 
cooperatives.  This  encouragement  and 
assistance  will  be  carried  out,  in  terms 
of  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
law. 

The  task  of  achieving  a  life  of  quality 
and  dignity  in  rural  as  well  as  in  urban 
America  is  one  that  will  engage  our  minds 
and  hearts  and  our  energies  for  a  life- 
time. 

We  begin  with  the  conviction  that  this 
is  a  goal  which  is  right.  We  go  forward 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  unparal- 
leled hai-vest  of  today's  rural  America 
has  been  achieved  because  our  ancestors 
said  this,  too,  was  a  reasonable  goal. 

The  path  we  follow  may  be  long.  But 
I  am  as  certain  of  eventual  success  as 
was  President  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he 
founded  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
a  century  ago  and  thus  started  us  on 
the  path  to  abundance. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  February  4,  1965. 
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THE    PRESIDENT'S   AGRICULTURAL 
POLICY 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  just  listened  to  a  great  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
setting  five  goals  and  objectives  of  this 
administration,  with  which  I  concur.  I 
doubt  if  there  is  any  area  of  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  objectives,  though  as  is 
usually  the  case,  there  might  be  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  procedure 
which  should  be  followed  in  attaining 
these  goals. 


Frankly,  I  was  apprehensive  as  to  the 
recommendations  that  the  President 
might  make  in  liis  farm  message,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  statements  made  recent- 
ly by  the  Director  of  the  Budget.  In  the 
light  of  my  interpretation  of  what  the 
President  has  said  and  the  assurance  he 
has  given,  indicating  his  desire  to  extend 
to  the  rural  population  the  "parity  of 
opportunity"  enjoyed  by  other  segments 
of  our  society,  I  am  encouraged  to  be- 
lieve that  the  recommendations  for  leg- 
islation which  will  come  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  wiU  reflect  this 
recognition  of  the  "farm  problem"  and 
the  President's  desire  to  secure  for  the 
farmer  "an  improved  income  out  of  the 
marketplace,  with  less  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

Representing  that  area  which  grows 
all  of  the  cotton  that  is  produced  in  the 
State  of  Missouri,  I   am  naturally  in- 
terested in  the  future  of  this  crop,  along 
with  the  other  commodities  produced  in 
the  10th  District  of  Missouri.       I  am 
pleased  that  the  President  recognizes  the 
importance  of   cotton  and  has  recom- 
mended   that    along    with    other    basic 
crops,    "the    cotton    program    of    1964 
should  also  be  extended  and  improved." 
and  I  could  not  agree  more  with  his  con- 
clusion that,  "it  is  essential  that  cotton 
be  competitive  with  other  fibers  and  in 
world  markets."    It  has  been  disappoint- 
ing to  all  of  us  that  surpluses  have  in- 
creased during  this  past  season,  due  in 
no  small  measure  to  our  inability  to  meet 
the  goals  which  had  been  set  in  export 
sales,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  specific 
amendments  to  current  legislation  which 
will  be  suggested,  will  include  a  more 
aggressive  and  a  more  effective  policy 
to  insure  increased  export  sales.     Spe- 
cifically, it  would  appear  that  this  could 
be  possible  through  the  adoption  of  a 
pohcy,  implemented  by  legislation,  to  in- 
clude "fiber"  in  any  "food  for  peace"  pro- 
gram, making  it  a  "food  and  fiber  for 
peace"  program.     Further,  by  insisting 
on  the  substitution  of  both  food  and  fiber, 
for  dollars,  insofar  as  practicable  and 
possible,  and  certainly  to  use  every  pre- 
cautionary measure  to  insure  that  none 
of  the  dollars  contributed  or  advanced 
in  any  aid  program,  be  used  by  any  re- 
cipient country  in  the  purchase  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  which  the  United 
States  has  in  abundance,  from  any  other 
nation. 

As  this  Representative  has  pointed  out 
on  many  occasions  in  the  past,  in  some 
of  our  various  assistance  programs, 
where  this  Nation  has  contributed  hard- 
earned  taxpayers'  dollars,  these  same 
dollars  have  been  used  in  the  purchase 
of  a'Tricultural  commodities  from  other 
nations,  particularly  wheat,  when  the 
United  States  had  such  commodities  in 
great  abundance.  These  commodities 
could  have  been  given  in  lieu  of  dollars. 

This  Representative  views  with  some 
alarm  and  apprehension  the  recommen- 
dation that  acreage  allotments  be  made 
transferable  by  lease  or  sale  to  family 
farmers  in  the  same  State,  since  this 
would  permit  the  transfer  or  sale  of  al- 
lotments from  low  yield  or  marginal  op- 
eration areas  to  areas  of  heavy  yields, 
thereby  increasing  surpluses.  By  limit- 
ing such   transfer  or  sales  within  the 


same  coimty,  would  still  permit  small 
farmers  to   expand   their   acreage.     It 
might  be  well  also  to  consider  outright 
sale  of  acreage  allotments  to  the  Govern- 
ment, thereby  compensating  the  small, 
marginal  operator  over  a  period  of  years, 
but  permitting  the  allotment  so  acquired 
to  be  held  in  a  special  reserve.     This 
would  serve  to  reduce  production,  at  the 
same  time  benefiting  the  small  farmer 
dming  a  period  of  readjustment.    There 
is  the  same  basic  reason  for  prohibiting 
the  transfer  of  acreage  allotments  from 
outside  the  county,  or  production  area, 
that  there  is  for  prohibiting  the  transfer 
of  acreage  allotments  across  State  Unes. 
President  Johnson  is  to  be  applauded 
for  pointing  out  in  this  message  and 
emphasizing  the  oft -overlooked  fact  that 
all  Americans  have  benefited  from  the 
wide     variety     of     programs,     directly 
chargeable  to  the  agricultural  appropria- 
tion, while  the  consumer  has  been  the 
major  beneficiary  of  farm  progress.    It 
has  been  estimated,  and  I  believe  cor- 
rectly, that  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  agriculture  budget  is  spent  on  pro- 
grams which  benefit  persons  other  than 
those  directly  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  our  food  and  fiber.     I  am  re- 
ferring, of  course,   to  the  food  stamp 
program,  school  lunch,  surplus  food  dis- 
tribution, meat  and  poultry  inspection, 
food   for  peace   and  other  foreign  aid 
programs,  subsidized  sales  to  the  Armed 
Forces  at  home  and  abroad,  and  so  forth. 
While  some  30  years  ago,  many  were 
disturbed  by  the  prediction  that  our  ex- 
panding population  would  in  the  foresee- 
able future  tax  the  agriculture  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  that  by  the 
end  of  the  century  this  Nation  would  be 
unable  to  produce  the  food  necessary  to 
feed  its  own  people,  we  now  find  our- 
selves in  the  position  so  dramatically  de- 
scribed by  our  President  when  he  said, 
"We  have  today  at  least  50  million  acres 
more  cropland  than  is  required  to  pro- 
duce all  of  the  food  and  fiber  that  we 
can  consume  plus  all  we  can  export." 

No  one  can  charge  the  American 
farmer  with  inefficiency.  He  has  been 
the  victim  of  his  own  resourcefulness, 
his  initiative,  his  hard  work,  and  his 
capacity  to  implement  the  advanced 
technology  through  which  production 
records  continue  to  be  shattered  year 
after  year.  Again,  as  the  President 
stated,  "The  skill  of  our  family  farmers 
is  not  an  accident.  It  is  the  product  of 
a  century  of  public  policy  aimed  at  im- 
provement of  our  agriculture."  The 
American  farmer  has  earned  the  esteem 
and  respect  of  his  fellow  countrymen, 
and  we  cannot  forsake  him  at  this 
crucial  period  in  our  history. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  SpiBaker,  numer- 
ous Americans  have  expressed  concern  in 
recent  weeks  and  months  about  what  was 
rumored  to  be  the  President's  agricul- 
tural policy.  Today  the  President  has 
spoken  and,  as  those  of  us  who  know  the 
President's  deep  concern  for  rural  Amer- 


ica expected,  there  was  no  reason  to  fear 
his  views  or  his  program. 

Repeatedly  during  the  campaign  of 
last  year,  our  great  President  told  us  of 
his  concern  for  rural  America.  He  prom- 
ised that  one  of  the  main  goals  of  his 
administration  would  be  to  work  for 
elimination  of  rural  poverty  and  the 
adoption  of  farm  programs  which  would 
enable  the  farmer  to  receive  his  fair 
share  of  our  Nation's  economic  abun- 
dance. 

Now,  in  his  message  to  the  Congress 
today,  our  President  has  set  forth  the 
policy  to  carry  out  his  goals.  It  deserves, 
and  will  receive,  careful  study  by  the 
Congress.  But  a  first  appraisal  of  the 
President's  statements  and  recommenda- 
tions is  most  encouraging  to  me. 

In  speaking  of  commodity  programs, 
which  have  helped  to  create  the  world's 
finest  agricultural  system,  the  President 
said,  "I  propose  that  these  programs  be 
continued  and  improved."  This  state- 
ment is  repeated  again  later  in  his  mes- 
sage. For  those  who  have  expressed  fear 
in  recent  days,  these  words  should  be  a 
source  of  encouragement. 

The  President  has  proposed  the  exten- 
sion of  the  wheat  program.  I  applaud 
him  for  this  because  the  wheat  program 
has  brought  increased  income  to  our 
wheat  farmers.  It  has  reduced  further 
our  surpluses  of  wheat  and  it  has  held 
prices  stable  for  our  consumers.  It  has 
been  popular  in  the  wheat-growing  areas 
of  the  country.  I  know  because  I  have 
heard  from  the  people  in  these  areas  and 
they  want  to  see  these  programs  con- 
tinued. 

The  President  has  not  set  forth  all  de- 
tails of  the  program  in  its  continuation 
and  he  has  thereby  given  us  in  the  Con- 
gress a  chance  to  work  with  the  adminis- 
tration in  trying  to  strengthen  this  pro- 
gram and  to  improve  it  as  we  continue  it 
for  future  years. 

I  command  the  President  for  his  out- 
standing message  and  I  know  that  agri- 
culture, rural  America,  and  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  will  benefit  from  his  proposals 
and  recommendations. 

The  policy  set  forth  in  this  message 
indeed  justifies  the  faith  and  confidence 
in  President  Johnson  which  rural  Amer- 
ica expressed  last  November  3.  With  the 
President's  support,  we  can  now  proceed 
to  tackle  the  complex  and  significant 
legislative  problems  which  face  us  in 
the  field  of  agriculture. 

Equally  as  important,  however,  is  the 
President's  expressed  concern  for  the 
future  well-being  of  all  rural  Americans. 
His  message  today  outlines  the  needs  of 
these  citizens.  While  they  represent  an 
ever-decreasing  minority  in  this  country, 
our  citizens  in  rural  areas  are  vital  to 
both  our  economic  and  cultural  well- 
being. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  who  rep- 
resent primarily  urban  areas  will  study 
this  message  closely,  and  that  they  will 
approach  with  an  open  mind  the  needs 
of  rural  America,  just  as  those  Repre- 
sentatives from  rural  areas  have  always 
been  sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  their 
neighbors  in  the  cities,  and  will  contmue 
to  be. 

I  come  from  a  district  which  is  essen- 
tially rural.    I  find  in  this  message  so 
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much  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  my  con- 
stituents but  when  my  constituents  ben- 
efit, all  citizens  in  the  country  benefit 
because  the  strength  of  rural  America 
is  vital  to  the  strength  of  all  our  people 
and  food  is  one  of  our  basic  necessities. 

This  is  a  time  for  all  Americans  to  pull 
together  for  the  needs  of  all  other  Amer- 
icans. Our  Presidents  programs  have 
this  as  their  primary  goal.  His  compas- 
sion and  desire  to  serve  humanity  should 
be  the  guide  for  each  of  us. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident has  stated  that  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Advisory  Commission  has  made 
an  invaluable  contribution  over  past 
years,  and  he  has  called  for  broadening 
the  duties  of  this  Commission  under  a 
broader  membership  and  a  more  signifi- 
cant name — Commission  on  U.S.  Food 
and  Fiber  Policy.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  out- 
standing men  who  have  served  on  the 
National  Agricultural  Advisory  Commis- 
sion for  their  wonderful  performance 
during  the  years  since  the  National 
Agricultural  Advisory  Commission  was 
formed.  This  Commission  was  orga- 
nized under  a  Republican  administration 
and  continued  under  Democratic  admin- 
istrations. From  the  start,  it  has  been 
a  bipartisan  Commission.  Its  principal 
criteria  for  membership  was  outstanding 
ability  and  close  association  with  farm 
problems  of  this  country.  Because  of 
its  bipartisan  nature  and  because  of  the 
outstanding  men  who  have  served  on  the 
Commission,  it  continued  to  give  invalu- 
able advice  for  more  than  10  years. 

This  Commission  has  done  more  than 
give  oral  advice.  It  has  written  pene- 
trating reports  on  some  of  our  toughest 
agricultural  problems.  The  recommen- 
dations of  these  reports  have  gone  far 
In  helping  us  to  develop  sound  agricul- 
tural programs.  However,  we  now  need 
advice  not  only  on  farm  programs  but 
upon  the  various  aspects  of  our  society 
which  are  linked  to  farm  programs — 
some  in  a  direct  manner  and  some  in 
a  not  so  direct  manner.  The  President 
is  most  perceptive  in  recommending  a 
broadening  of  the  membership  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  Commission. 

I  am  sure  that  the  spirit  which  has 
prevailed  in  this  Commission  during  Its 
entire  history  will  continue  and  it  will 
continue  to  consist  of  men  of  outstand- 
ing ability  who  are  chosen  because  of 
their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  problems 
we  are  likely  to  face. 

I  commend  the  President  for  continu- 
ing and  expanding  this  valuable  advis- 
ory group. 

Mr.  OTTTNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hagen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California .  Mr.  Speak  - 
er,  the  President's  recognition  of  the  val- 


uable work  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Advisory  Commission  and  his  request  for 
an  expansion  of  its  responsibilities  are 
indeed  welcomed.  All  of  us  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  outstanding  work  of 
this  group  of  men  as  shown  in  their  re- 
ports, some  of  which  are:  "The  Family 
Farm  in  American  Agriculture,"  "Food 
and  Fiber  Reserves  for  National  Secu- 
rity." and  "Farm  Policy  in  the  Years 
Ahead."  Despite  this  valuable  work,  the 
President  recognizes  that  even  broader 
problems  face  those  who  will  be  con- 
cerned with  agriculture  in  the  future. 
These  include  the  problems  of  nonfarm 
rural  communities,  the  problems  of  in- 
dustry dependent  upon  agriculture — 
some  as  consumers  of  farm  products  and 
some  as  producers  of  farm  equipment 
and  supplies — the  problems  of  ultimate 
consumers  who  are  fed  by  our  marvel- 
ously  efficient  agricultural  plant;  and,  of 
course,  the  interests  of  the  public,  which 
includes  all  of  us. 

With  a  broadened  charter,  the  Com- 
mission on  Food  and  Fiber  Policy  will  be- 
come even  more  of  a  blue-ribbon  Com- 
mission than  the  National  Agricultural 
Advisory  Commission  was  in  the  past. 
I  hope  that  many  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Advisory  Commis- 
sion who  have  done  such  outstanding 
work  in  the  past  will  continue  to  serve 
on  the  new  Commission  and  I  hope  that 
those  who  will  be  appointed  will  comple- 
ment the  abilities  of  those  who  are  re- 
appointed. The  advice  of  this  new  Com- 
mission should  go  far  toward  helping  us 
on  our  knotty  farm  problems  and  to- 
ward helping  us  solve  the  problems  of  the 
nonfarm  segment  of  our  rural  communi- 
ties. The  importance  of  this  Commission 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  TMr.  SiskI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
studied  the  President's  message  on  agri- 
culture and  I  believe  that  he  has  indi- 
cated that  once  again  his  interest  in 
agriculture,  his  knowledge  of  agriculture, 
and  his  understanding  of  the  problems 
that  those  who  live  in  rural  America  to- 
day are  faced  with. 

I  was  particularly  interested  to  read 
and  study  his  proposals  for  the  various 
commodity  programs. 

First,  I  was  pleased  to  see  his  recom- 
mendation that  we  continue  the  com- 
modity programs  which  are  currently  in 
existence.  Although  I  realize  that  these 
programs  are  not  perfect,  nor  do  they 
do  all  that  each  of  us  desire,  they  have 
proved  valuable  to  agriculture  during  the 
last  4  years.  The  net  income  of  the 
farmers  is  up,  our  surpluses,  generally, 
are  down,  and  our  consumers  have  a  sta- 
ble supply  of  food  at  the  lowest  cost  to 
them  in  history. 

I  was  happy  to  see  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation to  continue  the  cotton  pro- 
gram which  we  passed  last  year.  The 
cotton  industry  of  this  country,  from 
grower  to  processor,  was  in  a  difficult 
state  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  pro- 
gram last  year. 


Now  the  grower  can  plan  on  a  reason- 
able and  stable  income ;  those  in  the  cot- 
ton trade  can  make  their  plans  based  on 
a  program  that  can  be  understood;  and 
those  who  process  cotton  in  the  mills  can 
offer  competition  to  foreign  producers. 

Cotton  was  on  its  back  last  year.  Cot- 
ton is  now  rising  to  its  knees  under  this 
program  to  take  its  place  again  as  an 
important  and  stable  industry  in  this 
country.  The  President's  recommenda- 
tion to  extend  and  improve  the  program 
is  an  important  contribution  to 
strengthening  the  cotton  industry.  I 
congratulate  him  on  this  proposal  in  the 
agricultural  message. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  has  requested  authority 
to  accumulate  reserve  stocks  of  agri- 
cultural commodities.  These  reserves 
should  not  be  considered  as  resei-ves  ex- 
clusively for  national  defense.  They  are 
reserves  to  meet  civilian  emergencies, 
such  as  flood,  fire,  or  more  massive  dis- 
asters like  the  Alaskan  earthquake  and 
they  are  reserves  to  prevent  inflation  in 
the  event  of  weather  disasters  or  other 
natural  disasters. 

Our  wonderfully  efficient  agricultural 
plant  has  provided  us  with  stocks  of 
many  commodities  which  can  be  used 
to  start  this  wonderful  reserve.  Fur- 
thermore, this  start  can  be  accomplished 
without  the  outlay  of  any  money  to  ac- 
quire such  insurance.  We  have  the 
stocks  of  wheat;  we  have  the  stocks  of 
feed  grains;  and  we  have  the  stocks  of 
cotton  which  would  be  needed  to  meet 
any  conceivable  reserve  needs.  We  have 
some  stocks  of  other  commodities,  but 
in  the  nature  of  farming,  larger  accumu- 
lations of  many  of  these  commodities 
will  occur  sooner  or  later.  When  this 
happens,  we  can  fill  our  remaining 
reserve  needs. 

We  only  have  to  look  at  the  famine- 
ridden  countries  of  the  world  to  realize 
the  value  of  the  resei-ves  produced  by 
our  Nation's  farmers.  All  of  us  have 
read  in  the  paper  about  food  riots  in 
India.  Adequate  stocks  of  grain  would 
have  prevented  such  a  disaster.  All  of 
us  recall  the  horror  of  the  Alaskan  earth- 
quake last  year.  We  have  no  worries 
about  starvation  here  even  with  such  a 
monstrous  disaster  because  of  our  agri- 
cultural production.  The  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President  is  welcomed  as  a 
deliberate  policy  to  insure  ourselves 
against  disasters  caused  by  a  shortage  of 
farm  products. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Olson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speak- 
the  President's  farm  message  shows 
great  understanding  of  the  many  com- 
Dlex  problems  of  rural  America.  Rural 
America,  as  the  President  pointed  out, 
is  home  to  30  percent  of  our  Nation's 
population.  The  first  sentence  of  the 
message  is  challenging  enough  to  stir  the 
interest  of  everyone.   It  reads : 

The  bounty  of  the  earth  is  the  foundation 
of  our  economy. 


For  30  percent  of  our  citizens,  it  is 
this  knowledge  that  causes  them  to  be 
concerned  with  the  level  of  farm  income. 
The  full  text  of  the  message  graphically 
portrays  to  that  portion  of  our  society 
that  does  not  live  on  our  farms  and  in  our 
small  towns  that  their  lives  are  greatly 
affected  by  the  conditions  and  capacities 
of  rural  America.  I  am  sure  a  greater 
appreciation  will  result  of  the  scope  and 
magnitude  of  the  problems  we  must  deal 

with.  ,      ,1,. 

The  President   expressed   clearly  his 
desire  to  lead  in  presenting  programs  for 
congressional  action.    It  is  now  the  duty 
of  the  Congress  to  aid  in  seeking  the  spe- 
cific actions  necessary  to  improve  farm 
income  and  enhance  life  in  rural  Amer- 
ica    The  message  ended  the  concern  of 
recent  weeks  that  those  who  have  no 
real  understanding  of  agriculture's  prob- 
lems  would   find    expression.     Though 
there  are  many  areas  that  need  expand- 
ing and  some  that  need  to  be  included 
by  congressional  action,  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  the  President  has  recom- 
mended reserves  of   farm  commodities 
for  national  security  and  emergency  re- 
Uef  purposes.    The  accumulation  of  such 
reserves  would  insure  against  the  effects 
of  disaster.    They  are  not  reserves  to  be 
used  in  normal  times. 

I  recall  clearly  the  great  shortage  of 
grains  which  developed  at  the  end  of 
World  War  H.  The  United  States  was 
the  world's  breadbasket,  and  without 
our  large  stocks  of  grains,  many  people 
of  the  world  would  have  died  of  starva- 
tion Our  large  stocks  have  caused  many 
problems,  but  in  times  of  disaster  they 
are  a  wonderful  asset. 

More  recently,  I  recall  a  Plfa  from 
India  to  the  United  States  for  additional 
grain  to  feed  her  teeming  millions.  Be- 
cause our  production  of  food  grains  was 
so  efficient  and  because  we  had  large 
stocks  of  such  grains,  we  were  able  to 
step  in  and  bridge  the  gap  between 
India's  needs  and  her  grain  output. 

Domestic  disaster  also  calls  for  the 
use  of  reserve  stocks.  Many  of  us  can 
remember  the  floods  of  the  mighty 
Mississippi  or  the  Alaskan  earthquake. 
Who  knows  where  food  and  fiber  reserves 
will  be  needed  next? 

We  should  not  put  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  being  short  of  agricultural 
commodities  to  meet  emergency  needs.  I 
commend  the  President  for  his  courage 
in  requesting  authority  to  hold  reserves 
In  order  to  fight  disaster. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Greigg]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  message  reaffirms  his  faith 
in  rural  America.  In  so  doing,  he  has  re- 
affirmed his  faith  in  the  future  of  all 

Of  utmost  importance  is  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  that  the  volun- 
tary feed-grains  program  must  be  con- 
tinued In  addition  to  this  program,  a 
careful  evaluation  of  all  programs  affect- 
ing our  agricultural  economy  is  in  evi- 
dence in  the  message.  As  we  recognize 
the  complexities  of  our  agricultural  econ- 
omy I  applaud  the  President's  inten- 
tion' to  conduct  a  fundamental  exam- 
ination of  the  entire  agricultural  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

The  future  of  our  free  society  depends, 
to  a  large  degree,  on  the  stewardship 
of  the  soil.  As  I  analyze  this  measure, 
it  is  far  more  than  just  a  farm  message- 
it  is  a  national  message. 

Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schmidhauser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Johnson's  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  agriculture  embodies  the  great- 
est and  the  most  promising  breakthrough 
for  rural  America  in  modern  times. 

The  President's  message  is  very  en- 
couraging for  the  entire  feed-grains 
economy.  His  message  not  only  embodies 
recommendations  for  the  improvement 
of  the  feed-grains  program,  but  for  im- 
provement of  the  related  cattle  and  sheep 
industries  as  well.  This  message  is  di- 
rectly designed  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  the  family  farm.  I  consider 
the  inclusion  of  the  national  defense  food 
reserve  program  a  vital  addition  to  our 
existing  agricultural  policies. 

This  message  assures  that  the  full 
weight  of  the  leadership  of  Presiderit 
Johnson  will  be  exercised  in  the  behalf 
of  those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  are 
seeking  sound  agricultural  legislation. 
All  in  the  Middle  West  owe  President 
Johnson  and  Vice  President  Humphrey  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  their  efforts  in  in- 
suring that  the  needs  of  the  feed-grains 
economy  will  be  met. 

The  President's  message  puts  to  rest 
the  widely  circulated  notion  that  this  ad- 
ministration would  be  a  party  to  a  Pro- 
gram that  would  drive  more  agricultural 
producers  from  the  land.  I  particularly 
applaud  the  President's  recommendation 
that  the  feed-grains  program  be  con- 
tinued and  strengthened,  his  request  for 
creation  of  a  national  food  reserve,  and 
his  emphasis  on  export  trade  and  the 
food-for-peace  program.  The  recom- 
mendation of  a  Commission  on  Pood  and 
Fiber  is  not  only  fitting  recognition  of  the 
great  service  that  agriculture  has  pro- 
vided all  Americans,  but  is  a  recogmtion 
of  the  fact  that  our  whole  national  econ- 


omy is  dependent  upon  a  strong  agricul- 
tural sector.  Finally,  it  is  most  encour- 
aging that  the  President's  message  in- 
cluded the  recommendation  of  a  con- 
certed effort  to  combat  water  pollution 
to  presei-ve  for  future  generations  our 
abundant  and  beautiful  natural  re- 
sources. ,  , 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hansen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.     Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  Representative  of  one  of  the  most 
farm  oriented  districts   in  the  United 
States    I  feel  impelled  to  comment  on 
the  farm  message  of  President  Johnson. 
This  is  in  my  judgment  the  best  farna 
program  advanced  in  several  years.    I 
was  particularly  pleased  to  see  the  con- 
cern for  the  smaU  farmer  expressed  by 
the  administration.    Contrary  to  many 
rumors  that  were  abroad  about  the  plan 
of  the  administration  to  turn  its  back 
on  the  problems  of  agriculture,  I  feel 
the  administration  has  placed  before  the 
American  people  the  role  of  agriculture 
in  its  true  perspective  when  it  recognized 
that    "Progress  in  every  aspect  of  our 
Nation's  life  depends  upon  the  abundant 
harvest  of  our  farms." 

The  request  of  the  President  for  a 
strengthened  parity  program  heartens 
all  of  us  who  have  been  working  for  an 
increased  share  of  the  national  mcome 
for  the  farmer.  . 

This  program  has.  in  my  judgment, 
put  to  rest  the  charge  that  the  adminis- 
tration wants  to  eliminate  all  but  1  mil- 
lion farmers.  From  what  has  been  pre- 
sented here,  it  is  quite  evident  there  is  no 
desire  nor  plan  to  force  persons  off  the 
farm  by  economic  attrition.  Rather 
there  is  a  deep  concern  that  those  who 
have  served  as  stewards  of  the  soil  for 
so  long,  be  given  a  helping  hand  when 
necessity  requires  it. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
proposals  concerning  the  voluntary  feed 
grain  program  and  the  provisions  made 
on  beef  imports.  I  feel  confident  it  is  a 
program  that  the  new  Democratic  Con- 
gressmen from  the  Midwest  can  support. 
Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Bandstra]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BANDSTRA.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  state  that  I  am  very  pleased  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  message  on  agriculture 
and  rural  development,  which  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  Congress  Thursday.    It  offers 
a  realistic  approach  to  drafting  agricul- 
tural legislation  that  wUl  serve  the  mter- 
ests  of  all  America,  both  urban  and  rural. 
The  President's  message  clearly  demon- 
strates that  he  understands  the  difficult 
problems  confronting  rural  America,    it 
demonstrates  that  he  is  firmly  committed 
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to  the  task  of  solving  them.  I  sincerely 
hope  the  President  receives  the  support 
of  all  the  Congress  in  that  task. 

I  want  to  specifically  emphasize  two 
important  points  the  President  made  in 
his  message: 

First,  that  poverty  is  a  rural,  as  well  as 
an  urban  problem. 

The  rural  unemployed  and  underemployed 
are  largely  out  of  sight — 

The  President  said.  But  they  are 
there,  nevertheless,  and  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  enact  the  sort  of  legislation 
proposed  by  the  President  that  will  make 
the  war  on  poverty  a  truly  effective  force 
in  rural  America. 

Second,  that  the  farm  commodity  pro- 
grams are  valuable  and  should  be — in 
the  President's  words — "continued  and 
improved."  Some  critics  have  suggested 
that  these  programs  are  too  expensive. 
But  the  only  valid  test  of  any  Govern- 
ment program  is  not  whether  it  costs 
money  but  whether  it  accomplishes  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  intended. 

Last  September,  for  example,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  reported  that  for  each 
$100  of  net  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion expenditure  on  price  support  and 
acreage  diversion  programs  in  1961,  1962, 
and  1963,  farm  income  was  increased 
$236.  And  if  there  had  been  no  price  sup- 
ports during  those  3  years,  the  report 
added,  it  would  have  resulted  in  an  an- 
nual loss  in  farm  income  of  some  $6  bil- 
lion, as  well  as  armual  losses  of  several 
billion  dollars  in  farm  real  estate  values. 

As  a  Representative  from  Iowa,  a  State 
where  both  the  rural  and  urban  economy 
is  heavily  dependent  on  corn  production, 
I  was  particularly  happy  to  read  this 
portion  of  the  President's  message : 

Voluntary  feed  grain  and  wheat  programs 
should  be  extended.  Specific  recommenda- 
tions will  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
which  will  permit  the  operation  of  these 
programs  to  be  simplified  and  make  It  pos- 
sible for  additional  crops — particularly  soy- 
beans— to  be  grown  as  needed  on  acreage 
diverted  from  grains. 

Authority  should  be  continued  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  set  price  support 
levels  and  to  adjust  other  program  feattires 
as  conditions  may  require. 

The  feed  grains  program  has  been  a 
success.  It  is  essential  for  Iowa,  and  for 
the  other  States  that  have  benefited 
from  its  operation,  that  the  feed  grains 
program  be  continued.  But  there  is  al- 
ways room  for  improvement,  and  I  en- 
dorse the  President's  recommendation. 

Allowing  farmers  to  raise  soybeans  on 
some  of  the  land  diverted  from  ifeed  grain 
production  should  add  flexibility  to  the 
program,  reduce  the  overall  cost  to  the 
Government,  and  increase  farm  income 
for  those  participating  in  the  program. 

Moreover,  by  increasing  soybean  pro- 
duction, the  change  should  bolster 
America's  farm  export  position.  There 
is  now  a  heavy  demand  abroad  for  soy- 
beans and  it  is  estimated  that  the  United 
States  will  need  at  least  200  million 
bushels  for  export  this  year,  if  it  is  to 
maintain  its  competitive  position  in  the 
world  market.  And.  as  the  President 
pointed  out  in  his  message  yesterday,  the 
welfare  of  American  agriculture  is  linked 
closely  to  foreign  trade. 


The  Congress  still  has  before  it  the  job 
of  enacting  specific  legislation  in  specific 
areas  of  agriculture.  That  will  not  be  an 
easy  task.  But  the  general  philosophy  of 
the  President's  message  is  a  most  encour- 
aging point  from  which  to  begin. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Culver]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's message  on  agriculture  outlined 
a  program  which  is  broad  in  purview,  yet 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
farmer  and  the  specific  problems  of  rural 
America.  The  message  puts  in  proper 
perspective  the  invaluable  role  of  agri- 
culture in  the  national  economy  and 
should  serve  to  repudiate  any  suggestion 
that  this  administration  is  only  inter- 
ested in  a  fraction  of  American  farm 
families.  It  represents  instead  a  reded- 
ication  to  our  goals  of  preserving  the 
family  farm  and  expanding  opportuni- 
ties throughout  our  rural  areas. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  any 
doubts  about  renewing  the  successful 
feed  grains  program  were  resolved  with 
the  President's  recommendation  that  it 
be  extended  and  improyed.  Since  its  in- 
ception this  valuable  program  has  con- 
tributed substantially  both  to  farm 
income  and  the  reduction  in  surplus 
production  of  these  commodities. 

The  President  has  properly  empha- 
sized the  correlative  nature  and  the  mu- 
tual interdependency  of  agricultural  pol- 
icy and  our  trade  and  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives. We  must  pledge  ourselves  to 
continued  efforts  to  develop  world  mar- 
kets for  our  agricultural  abundance,  and 
to  the  wise  use  of  that  abundance 
through  the  food-for-peace  program  as 
an  effective  step  toward  our  goals  of  eco- 
nomic security  and  political  stability 
throughout  the  world. 

While  enacting  programs  to  assist  eco- 
nomic development  in  rural  areas,  we 
have  too  often  overlooked  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  their  implementation 
and  initiation  in  the  vitally  affected 
areas.  I,  therefore,  am  extremely 
pleased  with  the  President's  request  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  create  a 
Rural  Community  Development  Service 
to  aid  other  Government  agencies  in 
making  their  services  more  readily  avail- 
able in  rural  areas.  I  have  previously 
discussed  this  problem  with  the  Secretary 
and  ofiBcials  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture with  a  view  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  office  to  consult  with  rep- 
resentatives of  rural  areas  and  coordinate 
Government  programs  so  as  to  better 
assist  them  in  realizing  the  full  benefits 
of  existing  programs  to  revitalize  and 
preserve  small  towns.  I  hope  that  we 
may  assist  in  any  appropriate  manner 
the  valuable  functions  of  this  proposed 
office. 

I  also  wish  to  offer  my  support  for  the 
President's  proposal  for  creating  reserve 
stocks  of  agricultural  commodities.  This 
will  insure  an  adequate  reserve  of  vital 
agricultural  commodities  to  satisfy  na- 


tional security  and  emergency  needs 
while  at  the  same  time  properly  separat- 
ing the  cost  of  this  critical  program  from 
that  of  farm  price  and  income  support 
programs. 

The  message  clearly  indicates  that  it 
is  the  policy  of  this  administration  to  in- 
sure freedom  of  choice  and  opportunity 
for  rural  Americans  and  not  an  imper- 
sonal and  insensitive  program  of  eco- 
nomic attrition  and  disaster  to  drive  peo- 
ple from  the  land.  As  a  communication 
of  challenge,  and  yet  of  hope,  it  estab- 
lishes an  appropriate  basis  for  congres- 
sional review  of  our  agricultural  policy. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Callan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mes- 
sage on  agriculture  by  the  President  will 
give  confidence  not  only  to  farmers  but 
to  the  whole  agricultural  community. 

One  of  the  most  significant  paragraphs 
in  the  message  is  the  one  which  reads: 

Farm  policy  is  not  something  separate.  It 
is  a  part  of  an  overall  effort  to  serve  our 
national  Interest  at  home  and  around  the 
world. 

If  the  Congress  will  attack  the  prob- 
lems of  agriculture  with  this  philosophy, 
then  farm  legislation  can  be  written 
which  will  be  indeed  in  the  best  interest 
of  not  only  the  American  farmer  but 
every  segment  of  the  national  economy. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Redlin]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  longstanding  concern  lor 
rural  America  is  reflected  in  his  message 
on  agriculture.  I  feel  certain,  moreover, 
that  the  President  requested  and  received 
invaluable  counsel  from  another  friend 
of  agriculture.  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey. 

Those  of  us  from  rural  areas  are  re- 
assured by  the  message,  which  places  in 
perspective  the  vital  role  of  agriculture 
in  the  national  economy.  As  a  Repre- 
sentative of  North  Dakota,  I  am  partic- 
ularly pleased  by  the  emphasis  on  con- 
tinuing and  improving  the  wheat  and 
feed  grain  programs. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  the  message 
necessarily  sets  forth  general  concepts 
and  that  exhaustive  work  remains  in 
filling  in  the  details,  but  the  message  pro- 
vides a  good  framework  with  which  to 
begin. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  RousH]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 


Mr  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  prob- 
lem is  born  big.  It  reaches  the  acute, 
dangerous  state  because  we  are  unaware 
of  its  evolution  or  choose  to  ignore  it. 
Neither  re^on  can  be  justified  by  men 
of  responsibility. 

The  recognition  of  the  problem  is  nec- 
essarily the  first  barrier  to  be  broken 
down.    In  many  instances  it  is  the  major 

barrier.  .       .  ^  «, 

What  I  am  discussing  today  was  offi- 
cially recognized  and  described  in  broad 
outline  little  more  than  3  months  ago. 
At  that  particular  time  there  was  a  more 
immediate  problem  facing  our  constitu- 
ents and  the  Members  of  this  Chamber. 
This  overshadowed  the  significance  and 
importance  of  the  report  made  by  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Re- 
search, and  Development. 

In  the  report  it  was  pointed  out  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  Federal  budget  is  di- 
rected toward  the  Government's  research 
and  development  needs.  An  expenditure 
of  this  size  cannot  help  but  have  a 
marked  influence  upon  the  course  of 
events.  It  has  a  direct  influence  on  the 
expansion  of  the  body  of  knowledge  and 
the  development  of  new  products.  It  has 
a  major  effect  on  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
scientific  and  technical  manpower  be- 
tween sections  of  the  country.  It  is  play- 
ing an  increasingly  important  role  in  the 
economy  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
Nation.  These  influences  will  not  wane 
in  this  century— nor  are  they  likely  to  in 
the  next  century. 

The  increase  in  knowledge,  the  devel- 
opment of  new  products,  more  efficient 
and  economical  processes  are  to  be  de- 
sired and  sought  after.  But  all  of  this 
is  not  taking  place  without  some  unde- 
sired  and  widespread  side  effects. 

One  of  these  side  effects  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Elvis  Stahr  as  a  "brain 
drain."  Dr.  Stahr,  a  former  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  now  president  of  Indi- 
ana University,  is  not  talking  about  a 
surgical  technique.  He  is  pointing  to 
the  migration  of  vitally  important  man- 
power between  different  sections  of  the 
Nation.  The  prognosis  for  the  areas  suf- 
fering this  "brain  drain"  is  not  critical 
at  this  time.  The  deterioration  to  such 
a  point  can  take  many  years.  But  to 
Ignore  treating  the  symptoms  now  can 
only  aggravate  the  condition  and  speed 
up  the  decline. 

The  Middle  West  is  a  major  producer 
of  scientific  and  engineering  talent.  Dur- 
ing the  decade  of  the  fifties  the  major 
universities  in  Illinois.  Indiana.  Iowa, 
Michigan,  Minnesota.  Ohio,  and  Wiscon- 
sin produced  about  one-third  of  all  the 
doctorate  degrees  in  the  biological  sci- 
ences and  engineering.  The  same  insti- 
tutions awarded  roughly  one-fourth  of 
all  the  doctorate  degrees  in  the  physical 
sciences  and  mathematics.  But  despite 
these  numbers  this  reservoir  of  talent— 
of  intellect^is  being  drained  away  by 
those  sections  of  the  country  which  have 
beneflted  most  by  the  sudden  expansion 
of  Government  research  and  develop- 
ment funds.  This  expansion  of  funds 
has  ballooned  from  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  Federal  budget  20  years  ago  to  15 
percent  today. 

The  expansion  of  knowledge  stimulates 
industrial  growth.  The  demand  for  more 


scientists  and  engineers  with  advanced 
degrees  pyramids.  This  is  in  turn  trans- 
lated into  greater  demands  for  expansion 
of  graduate  study  faculties  and  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  graduate  school 
faculties. 

Here  we  find  the  universities  caught  in 
a  pressure  squeeze.  It  becomes  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  maintain  the  proper 
ratio  between  teacher  and  graduate  stu- 
dent enrollment.  There  is  the  vital  need 
for  the  maintenance  and  expansion  of 
research  programs.  The  potential  fac- 
ulty member  faces  a  choice  between  the 
university  and  industry.  He  can  have  a 
combination  of  both  offered  in  those  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation  blessed  with  a  heavy 
concentration  of  research  and  develop- 
ment fund  allocations. 

The  Middle  West  has  not  been  stand- 
ing still.  Indiana  University,  for  ex- 
ample, is  now  spending  almost  six  times 
as  much  money  in  its  research  programs 
as  it  did  just  10  years  ago.  The  other 
great  universities  of  this  area  can  point 
to  similar  tremendous  increases  in  re- 
search. But  still  the  competition  for 
their  homegrown  talent  continues  at  a 
furious  pace  as  the  concentration  of  Gov- 
ernment research  and  development 
funds  in  other  areas  is  incre4».sed. 

My  remarks  up  to  now  have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  effect  of  ratio  of  research 
and  development  fund  allocations  upon 
the  educational  field.  I  now  want  to  dis- 
cuss briefly  another  side  effect  which 
could  assume  tremendous  proportions  in 
the  decades  ahead.  This  is  the  effect  of 
such  activity  on  the  basic  economies  of 
various  sections  of  the  country. 

A  recent  report  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  describes  a  similar 
geographical  pattern.  In  this  case  it  is 
concerned  with  changes  in  the  relative 
shares  of  personal  income  that  each 
region  of  the  Nation  receives. 

This  analysis  reveals  a  significant  geo- 
graphical redistribution  of  income  over 
the  postwar  years.  The  southern  and 
western  regions  have  increased  their 
share  of  the  national  total  of  personal  in- 
come by  15  percent  while  the  northeast- 
em  and  central  sections  have  recorded  a 
decline  of  the  same  amount. 

Three  growth  components  were  con- 
sidered in  this  analysis.  The  first  is  the 
overall  growth  of  our  national  economy. 
If  all  regional  characteristics  had  re- 
mained the  same  there  would  have,  nat- 
urally, been  no  redistribution  recorded. 
Two  other  factors  provide  the  key  for  the 
change.  One  is  the  factor  of  industry 
mix  and  the  other  is  the  regional  shifts 
within  individual  industries. 

In  the  industry-mix  factor  each  in- 
dustry's national  growth  rate  is  meas- 
ured against  the  national  all-industry 
growth  rate.  This  provides  the  composi- 
tion of  rapid  and  slow  growth  industries 
within  a  particular  area. 

The  regional  shift  factor  measures  the 
rate  of  growth  of  a  particular  industry 
in  a  particular  area  against  the  indus- 
try's national  growth  rate.  The  declines 
in  the  share  of  participation  income  re- 
ceived in  New  England,  the  Mideast,  and 
the  Great  Lakes  region  have  taken  place 
because  four-fifths  of  their  industries 
suffered  reductions  in  their  share  of  cor- 
responding industry  national  totals. 


I  think  it  can  be  considered  significant 
that  those  sections  of  the  Nation  which 
have  shown  increases  in  income  are  the 
same  areas  which  have  received  the  ma- 
jor share  of  Government  research  and 
development  funds. 

I  do  not  maintain  the  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  such  funds  is  the  only — or 
even  the  major  reason — for  rapid  growth 
in  one  area.  Nor  do  I  imply  a  smaller 
share  of  such  funds  is  the  major  reason 
for  a  slowing  down  in  the  rate  of  growth 
in  another  area. 

But  I  do  maintain  it  is  having  an  effect 
and  it  is  a  subject  which  requires  the 
most  serious  consideration  and  study. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative  we  attain  a 
better  adjustment  between  the  immediate 
goals  of  research  and  development  and 
the  long  term  goal  of  establishing  a 
broadened  national  competence  in  re- 
search and  development.  I  am  con- 
vinced such  a  move  will  go  far  toward 
correcting  the  imbalance  which  is  devel- 
oping between  regions. 

We  are  facing  a  fundamental  problem 
which  can  create  weak  links  in  the  chain 
of  our  national  economy.  It  is  not  yet  a 
big  problem.  It  can  become  one.  The 
time  to  begin  corrective  action  is  now. 
It  is  my  intention,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ex- 
pand on  this  subject  in  the  immediate 
future  with  specific  recommendations. 


FSLA  LOANS  FOR  HOUSEHOLD 
GOODS  AND  FURNISHINGS 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday. 
I  introduced  H.R.  4289  to  authorize  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  associations  to 
make  loans  for  major  household  durable 
goods  and  furnishings. 

These  items  of  property  physically 
constitute  a  home  as  much  as  the  outside 
structure  of  shelter.  Since  the  lending 
institutions  have  already  determined 
such  vital  information  as  the  borrowers 
credit  and  repayment  record,  they  are 
readily  equipped  to  extend  further  credit 
for  home  furnishings. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation 
should  result  in  lower  interest  charges 
for  this  type  of  lending  for  the  benefit 
of  the  homeowner  and  the  consumer. 


PERSONAL    ANNOUNCEMENT    WITH 

REFERENCE      TO      AID     TO     THE 

UNITED  ARAB  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  majority  of  my  colleagues 
for  voting  to  cut  off  any  further  aid  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  under  title  I 
of  Public  Law  480. 

Circumstances  compelled  me  to  be  in 
Arizona  on  January  26,  1965.  when  this 
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vital  matter  came  before  the  House  for 
consideration.  Had  I  been  here,  how- 
ever. I  would  have  voted  to  end  thLs  self- 
defeating,  degrading  policy  of  aiding  a 
cynical  and  dangerous  foreign  power. 

President  Nasser  has  at  last  been  made 
to  clearly  understand  that  he  cannot 
continue  to  slap  the  face  of  America 
with  one  hand  and  at  the  same  time  ac- 
cept its  bounty  with  the  other. 

Perhaps  the  other  body  will  not  concur 
in  the  action  taken  by  the  House.  Yet. 
even  so.  the  world  now  knows  that  the 
patience  of  Americans  is  wearing  thin. 
There  is  much  we  will  endui-e  in  the 
cause  of  peace,  but  all  too  many  nations 
have  confused  tolerance  with  weakness. 
We  are  setting  the  record  straight. 


VA  CLOSURES  ARE  NOT 
IRREVOCABLE 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  other  body  was  succe-ssful  in 
placing  a  rider  on  the  supplemental  agri- 
cultural appropriations  bill  prohibiting 
expenditure  of  funds  to  implement  re- 
cent directives  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration closing  17  regional  offices.  11 
hospitals  and  4  domiciliaries  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Within  a  short 
time  House  conferees  will  have  to  decide 
whether  to  agree  with  or  recede  from  this 
particular  amendment  to  the  bill. 

Assent  to  the  rider  sponsored  by  the 
Senators  from  South  Dakota  and  New 
Mexico  is  not  the  only  way  this  House 
can  express  dissatisfaction  with  decisions 
announced  on  that  black  13th  of  Janu- 
ary 1965.  But  it  Is  one  of  the  most 
effective  ways  to  do  so  under  the  cir- 
cumstances at  hand.  The  rider  is  not 
only  timely,  but  it  serves  as  a  sharp  repri- 
mand to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  the  highhanded  manner  in  which 
they  made  and  announced  their  hurried 
decision. 

The  other  body  has  presented  those 
of  us  in  the  House  who  are  concerned 
about  the  closing  of  32  VA  facilities  a 
rare  opportunity  to  make  It  crystal  clear 
to  the  new  Administrator  and  his  asso- 
ciates the  feelings  of  the  House  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  present  remarks  are 
not  directed  solely  to  those  Members 
whose  districts  are  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed closing  of  facilities.  Of  course 
those  Members  who  have  suffered  a  loss 
of  a  VA  facility  should  emphasize  the 
importance  of  this  amendment  to  the 
conferees.  But  every  other  Member  of 
the  House  who  believes  that  there  should 
not  be  a  reduction  or  impairment  of  ade- 
quate services  to  our  veteran  population 
should  also  be  interested  in  sustaining  the 
action  of  the  other  body. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  House  conferees 
to  accept  and  agree  to  the  rider,  not- 
withstanding any  points  of  oi-der  that 
will  undoubtedly  be  evoked.  Further 
Implementation  of  the  VA's  highly  ques- 


tionable decision  should  be  brought  to  a 
grinding  halt — or  as  they  say  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  to  a  "sliding 
whoa  ' — until  both  Houses  of  Congress 
have  conducted  complete  and  thorough 
investigations  of  the  whole  affair. 

The  capable  and  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  has  promised  such  an  in- 
vestigation. Adoption  of  the  rider  at- 
tached by  the  other  body  will  insure 
that  hearings  do  not  become  polite  tea 
parties  which  take  up  a  lot  of  time  in 
fruitless  discussion.  Let  us  not  be  party 
to  any  thinking  that  the  decision  is  ir- 
revocable. 


LONG-RANGE    CROPLAND    ADJUST- 
MENT PROGRAM 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with 
the  President's  statement  in  his  farm 
message  that  "farmers  want  freedom  to 
grow  and  prosper,  freedom  to  operate 
competitively  and  profitably  in  our  pres- 
ent economic  system."  but  I  doubt  that 
he  could  convince  many  American  farm- 
ers that  they  have  that  kind  of  freedom 
today  under  his  wheat,  feed  grains,  cot- 
ton, and  tobacco  programs. 

Our  farmers  could,  however,  have  the 
freedom  that  the  President  says  he  wants 
for  them  by  enacting  the  farm  bill  I  am 
introducing  today. 

I  have  long  advocated  the  adoption  of 
a  long-range  cropland  adjustment  pro- 
gram, and  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
President  is  now  supporting  such  an  ap- 
proach to  our  farm  problems.  Such  a 
program  is  included  in  my  bill,  and  I 
shall  do  all  that  I  can  to  see  that  such  a 
plan  is  adopted.  However,  the  President 
fails  to  recommend  corrective  legislation 
necessary  to  return  the  freedom  to  the 
farmers  producing  crops  that  he  says 
they  should  have.  My  bill  does  this.  I 
would,  for  example,  eliminate  all  market- 
ing quotas  and  allotment  programs  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains  and  give  the 
farmer  the  freedom  to  plant  on  his  own 
land  what  he  wants  without  fear  of 
penalty.  A  floor — rather  than  a  cell- 
ing— of  the  average  world  market  price 
during  the  preceding  3  years  would 
be  available  to  all  wheat  producers  and 
our  feed  grains  would  have  a  floor  of  not 
less  than  90  percent  of  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers  during  the  last  3 
years.  The  sale  of  CCC  stocks  at  less 
than  125  percent  of  the  prevailing  sup- 
port levels  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges  would  be  prohibited.  A  program 
patterned  after  these  guidelines  would 
give  our  farmers  the  freedom  they  want 
and  the  freedom  the  President  has  re- 
ferred to  in  his  message. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Yes.  I  will  be  very 
pleased  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  on  his 
statement  and  speak  in  support  of  the 


legislation  he  has  introduced.  To  me  it  is 
a  very  potent  measure  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  It  is 
apparent  from  the  President's  statement 
that  he  has  expressed  an  interest  at  least 
in  a  part  of  this  proposal,  and  I  join  the 
gentleman  in  hoping  that  he  will  adopt 
the  entire  proposal. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks.  I  need  not  point  out 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Findley], 
is  a  member  of  our  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  is  one  of  its  most  respected 
members.  I  welcome  his  support  of  this 
legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


SLOWDOWN  IN  THE  PENTAGON 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
January  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  there 
is  an  outstanding  article  by  the  well- 
known  author  on  military  affairs,  Han- 
son Baldwin.  Very  appropriately  en- 
titled "Slowdown  in  the  Pentagon," 
the  article  clearly  and  concisely  reviews 
the  current  state  of  our  defenses  and 
the  decisions  that  led  to  our  present  con- 
dition. Even  more  important,  it  reveals 
the  thinking  of  those  principally  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  those  decisions. 
It  quickly  becomes  apparent  that  the 
thinking  and  dictates  of  Congress  have 
been  largely  ignored. 

Those  of  us  who  sit  on  the  committees 
responsible  for  national  security  have 
begun  our  hearings  to  review  new  budg- 
ets and  proposals.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  concerned  directly  or 
indirectly  with  national  security  to  read 
the  very  fine  analysis  by  Hanson  Bald- 
win. Accordingly,  I  insert  the  article, 
"Slowdown  in  the  Pentagon,"  by  Han- 
son Baldwin,  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Slowdown  in  the  Pentagon 
(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 

In  1947.  the  "bible"  of  the  Nation's  mili- 
tary contractors — Armed  Forces  Procurement 
Regulations — was  a  slim  volume  about  100  to 
125  pages  long.  Today,  the  AFPR.  which 
governs  in  minute  detail  all  those  who  do 
business  with  the  Pentagon,  has  expanded 
to  four  huge  volumes  totaling  something  like 
1.200  pages,  with  new  ones  added  daily. 

Five  to  seven  years  ago,  according  to  a  care- 
ful statistical  average  compiled  by  one  major 
defense  contractor,  it  required  4  to  5  months 
to  execute  a  contract  from  the  time  an  ac- 
ceptable price  quotation  was  received  in  the 
Pentagon  to  the  time  the  contractor  received 
the  final  document.  Today,  the  same  con- 
tractor estimates  that  an  average  of  9  to  12 
months  is  needed  for  the  same  process;  a  very 
few  may  be  completed  in  30  days;  some  may 
require  23  months. 

Parkinson's  law  of  bureaucracy — the  less 
there  is  to  do  the  more  people  it  takes  to  do 
it,  and  the  simpler  the  problem  the  longer 
the  time  required  for  the  solution — appears 
to  be  operating  in  Washington,  particularly 
in  defense  contracting.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons for  thi£  state  of  affairs. 
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Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara. 
the  apostle  of  cost-effectiveness  these  past 
4  years,  must  share  the  blame  for  many  of 
them  as  well  as  the  credit  for  some  improved 
management  procedures.  But  the  lengthen- 
ing delays  In  the  development  and  produc- 
tion of  new  weapons  started  iong  before  he 
took  office,  and  no  one  man,  no  one  cause, 
is  responsible. 

A  rough  rule  of  thumb  used  to  hold  that 
It  required  about  7  years  (in  the  United 
States)  from  the  gleam  in  the  eye  of  the  de- 
signer to  the  finished  operational  product. 
This  time  span,  which  has  been  compared  un- 
favorably with  the  lead  time  required  for 
the  development  and  production  of  new 
weapons  in  Russia,  has  been  steadily  length- 
ening, and  there  is  no  sign  at  the  moment 
that  the  process  is  being  checked. 

Even  more  important,  there  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  first  half  of  the  1960's  a  definite 
reduction,  as  compared  to  the  1950-60  pe- 
rio<t  in  the  evolution  and  production  of  new 
weapons.  The  Republicans  protest  too  much 
when  they  allege  that  the  Pentagon,  under 
Mr.  McNamara.  has  not  produced  a  single 
new  weapons  system.  But  it  is  at  least  true 
that  virtually  all  the  major— and  most  of  the 
minor — weapons  systems  in  operation  or  in 
development  today  (Polaris.  Minuteman;  B- 
70.  TFX,  or  F-111:  AR-15  rifle,  etc.)  were 
already  in  production,  development  or  in  pre- 
liminary design  and  specification  form  back 
in  the  1950's.  The  Pentagon  in  recent  years 
has  certainly  instituted  some  much-needed 
management  reforms,  effected  some  econ- 
omies and  added  considerably  to  our  ready 
strategic  strength  and  our  conventional  war 
and  general  support  forces.  But  it  has  prob- 
ably canceled  more  development  contracts 
(the  nuclear-powered  aircraft  Dynasoar;  the 
mobile  medium-range  ballistic  missile  Sky- 
bolt,  etc.)  than  it  has  initiated  new  ones. 

Two  principal  and  telling  criticisms  have 
been  leveled  at  the  Pentagon's  present  pol- 
icies, trends  and  procedvues  by  scientists  who 
can  be  in  no  way  accused  of  political  pa- 
rochialism. 

Dr.  James  R.  Killian,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  cautioned  recently  against  an 
attitude  that  Is  too  prevalent  in  and  out- 
side of  the  Pentagon — a  belief  that  the  tech- 
nological revolution  is  over.  No  one  In  the 
Pentagon  has  ever  explicitly  stated  such  a 
belief,  but  the  attitude  of  skeptical  show-me- 
ism  widely  held  there  acts  as  a  very  definite 
brake  upon  the  excited  enthusiasm  which 
should  energize  new  research  projects.  Mr. 
McNamara 's  "whiz  kids."  complete  with  slide 
rules  and  computers,  brushed  aside  the  fac- 
tor of  professional  Judgment  or  scientific 
hunch  when  they  took  office  and  their  em- 
phasis upon  "perfection  on  paper"  and  the 
cost  oart  of  the  cost-effectiveness  formula  has 
definitely  slowed  the  pace  of  military  devel- 
opment. 

Behind  this  attitude  In  the  Pentagon  Is 
an  even  broader  trend.  Part  of  It  is  a  belief 
expressed  by  many  scientists — notably  by 
Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner  and  Dr.  Herbert  F. 
York  In  a  recent  Issue  of  Scientific  Ameri- 
can— that  disarmament,  or  arms  limitation, 
is  the  only  way  to  political  salvation,  and  that 
therefore  continued  technological  military 
development  worsens  the  situation.  This 
somewhat  simplistic  viewpoint  has  had  an 
Increasing  public  and  political  appeal  and 
indeed  has  its  adherents  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment. And  even  so  hardheaded  a  man 
as  Representative  Melvin  Price,  chairman  of 
the  Research  and  Development  Subcommit- 
tees of  the  House  Armed  Services  Conunlt- 
tee  and  the  Joint  Congressional  Atomic  En- 
ergy Committee,  recently  warned  that  "we 
are  entering  a  levellng-off  period,  a  plateau, 
in  the  total  dimensions"  of  the  Govern- 
ment's research  program.  This  feeling  of 
disillusionment  on  the  part  of  scientists,  and 
of  fear  of  economic  limitations  on  future 
breakthroughs  In  weapons  research,  comes 


at  a  time  when  the  military  technological 
revolution  Is  far  from  finished. 

Despite  our  present  great  strength.  Dr. 
Killian  has  said,  we  cannot  "rest  on  our 
oars,"  thinking  the  race  Is  won.  "We  may 
be  only  at  the  beginning  of  unexampled 
scientific  and  engineering  achievement,"  he 
notes,  and  the  "high  confidence"  and  sheer 
size  of  the  present  research  and  development 
effort  may  "obscure  weaknesses  still  present 
in  our  program  and  lead  us  once  again  Into 
complacency." 

The  second  major  criticism  leveled  at  pres- 
ent   weapons    development    policies    comes 
from  James  T.  Ramey,  Commissioner  of  the 
Atomic    Energy    Commission,    and    Dr.    Ed- 
ward C.  Welsh,  acting  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional    Aeronautics     Space     Council.       Mr. 
Ramey  In  a  recent  speech  urged  the  Gov- 
ernment to  rid  Itself  of  what  he  called  the 
requirements   merry-go-round.     He   pointed 
out  that  every  new  project  had  to  be  Justified 
on  the  basis  of  military  requirements,  and 
that  many  promising  developments — partic- 
ularly In  space — could  never  be  pushed,  or 
even  demonstrated,   If  development  had   to 
wait  for  the  establishment  of  requirements. 
Invention  has  never  followed  this  path;  the 
machinegun   and   the   tank   would   still    re- 
remaln   blueprint   dreams   If   their   develop- 
ment had  awaited  the  specifications  of  clear- 
cut  military  requirements.    One  cannot  state 
a  requirement  for  an  inventor's  hopes.     As 
Dr.  Welsh  has  pointed  out,  "If  we  had  re- 
quired a  clear-cut  prior  mission,  we  would 
probably   have   developed   no   airplanes,   no 
spacecraft,  or.  In  fact,  no  wheel." 

Other  causes  for  the  delays  In  develop- 
ment and  production  of  new  weapons  have 
their  roots  In  the  past,  well  prior  to  the 
present  administration,  and  the  responsi- 
bility extends  far  beyond  the  Pentagon.  A 
$50  billion  annual  defense  budget  attracts 
the  eager  interests  of  many  government 
agencies. 

The  sprawling  bureaucracy  of  big  govern- 
ment; the  control  of  major  military  or  para- 
military projects  by  agencies  over  which  the 
Defense  Department  has  no  direct  authority. 
Including  the  Atonxlc  Energy  ConunUslon. 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  congressional  leg- 
islation and  executive  regulation — social,  po- 
litical and  economic;  the  tremendous  size  and 
complexity  of  the  Armed  Forces;  overcentra- 
llzatlon  and  overregulatlon  In  the  Penta- 
gon; too  much  service  rivalry  and  not  enough 
service  competition — all  these  and  other  fac- 
tors have  become  builtin  roadblocks  in 
defense  development  and  contracting. 

Big  government  Itself  Is  undeniably  one 
of  the  roadblocks  to  speedy  performance. 
Everybody  must  get  In  on  the  act,  particu- 
larly if  a  new  development  project  Involves 
sizable  sums  of  money  or  promises  numerous 
Jobs,  or  Involves  systems  or  components 
which  must  be  provided  by  foreign  govern- 
ments or  by  other  agencies  of  government. 

Development  of  nuclear  weapons  and  nu- 
clear engines  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
AEC,  yet  the  only  users  are  the  military,  and 
they  develop  the  devices  which  carry  war- 
heads and  the  vehicles  which  use  the  pro- 
pulsion systems.  Over  the  years,  an  effec- 
tive system  of  liaison  by  Interchange  of 
officers,  by  committees  and  other  means  has 
made  the  AEC  quickly  responsive  to  military 
needs,  but  the  mere  process  of  two-headed 
control  slows  and  complicates  the  system. 
LASV  (low  altitude  supersonic  vehicle) 
provides  an  enlightening  case  history  of  how 
many  heads  produce  many  pvu-poses.  and  no 
final  results.  LASV  was  once  hailed  as  a 
highly  promising  project.  The  AEC  was  to 
develop  a  nuclear-powered  ramjet  engine 
and  the  Pentagon  would  use  the  engine  to 
power  a  pllotless  atmospheric  missile,  ca- 
pable of  Indefinite  flight  (perhaps  10  times 
around    the   world)    at   3   times    the   speed 


of  sound.  The  weapon  was  envisaged  as  a 
possible  future  successor  to.  or  supplement 
for,  ballistic  missiles  in  case  the  Russians 
should  develop — as  they  now  appear  to  be 
doing— an  antiballlstic  missile.  In  this 
Instance  the  AEC,  after  overcoming  many 
technical  difficulties  in  its  part  of  the  Job, 
was  on  the  verge  of  outstanding  success  aoid 
was  ready  to  flight-test  the  engine,  when  Mr. 
McNamara,  reversing  prior  Judgments — and 
as  Dr.  Edward  Teller  put  It,  for  "the  sake  of 
an  economy  that  amounts  to  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  Air  Force  budget" — canceled  the 
project  after  a  prior  Investment  of  nearly 
$200  million.  Dr.  Teller  was  caustic:  "I 
believe  this  Is  the  biggest  mistake  we  have 
made  since  the  years  following  World  War 
II  when  we  failed  to  develop  the  ICBM. 

Whether  Er.  Teller  is  correct  or  not  in  his 
assessment  of  the  Importance  of  such  a 
weapon,  the  fate  of  LASV  Is  illustrative  both 
of  prevalent  negatlvlstlc  Pentagon  philos- 
ophy about  new  weapons  systems  and  of  the 
difficulties  of  developing  new  systems  under 
hydra-headed  controls. 

The  creation  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  has  provided  an- 
other type  of  problem.     NASA  stemmed  from 
the  same  kind  of  political  philosophy  that 
ntirtured  the  AEC.     Atom   bombs  were   too 
powerful  to  allow  the  generals  to  play  with 
them;   ergo,  a  civilian  agency  must  control 
nuclear  power — and   it  must  be  channeled 
away    from    nasty    military    purposes.     The 
same  scientific-political  pressure  groups  that 
advocated  this  concept  helped   (with  Presi- 
dent   Elsenhower's    approval)     to    establish 
NASA,  again  on  the  theory  that  space  ef- 
forts   must   be   controlled   by   civilians   and 
that  space  must  not  be   used  for   military 
purposes.      The     pragmatic    absurdities    of 
this  point  of  view  are  now  self-evident;  nu- 
clear  power   so   far   has   been  more   Impor- 
tant In  the  military  weapons  and  military 
propulsion  field  than  in  any  other  way,  and 
the   most   important   applications   of   space 
technology   have   been   military — reconnais- 
sance satellites,  weather  satellites,  mlsslle- 
warnlng  and  navigational  satellites. 

But  In  the  case  of  NASA,  the  problem  has 
been  compounded.  For  while  the  AEC  Is 
essentially  a  research  and  production  agency. 
NASA  Is  an  operating  agency  as  well.  From 
a  small  highly  efficient  aeronautical  research 
agency,  it  has  now  expanded  into  a  gargan- 
tuan multlbllllon-dollar  empire,  with  ten- 
tacles all  over  the  country,  managing  the 
biggest  program  on  which  the  United  States 
has  ever  embarked — to  place  a  man  on  the 
moon. 

In  Its  early  years.  NASA  was  sluggishly  If 
at  all  responsive  to  military  needs,  and  the 
Pentagon  itself  was  inhibited  from  any  ef- 
fective space  developments  (though,  curi- 
ously, the  only  effective  space  boosters  avail- 
able were  military  ballUtlc  missiles) .  Grad- 
ually the  liaison,  due  to  Dr.  Welsh  and  others, 
has  been  greatly  Improved.  Numerous  mili- 
tary officers,  active  and  retired,  now  hold 
some  of  the  most  important  positions  In 
NASA,  and  In  addition  the  Armed  Forces 
have  furnished  most  of  the  astronauts  and 
by  far  the  most  Important  part  of  the  fa- 
cilities and  services  used  by  the  agency.  The 
two-headed  control  still  offers  difficulties,  but 
today  the  main  stumbling  blocks  to  the  rapid 
development  of  military  space  projects  are 
Secretary  McNamara  and  his  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering,  Dr.  Harold 
Brown,  who  In  his  new  political  role  In  the 
Pentagon  has  become  a  remarkably  un- 
ad venturous  scientist. 

Often  the  President's  Scientific  Adviser, 
whose  contacts  with  Pentagon  and  other 
Government  scientists  cut  squarely  across 
organizational  lines,  has  also  acted  as  a  road- 
block to  new  developments.  He  exercises  tre- 
mendovis  power  without  either  specific  re- 
sponsibility or  specific  authority;  therefore, 
his  intervention  often  not  only  delajrs  but 
confuses.     The  Adviser's  great  power  stems 
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largely  from  his  White  House  status;  unfor- 
tunately around  him  has  grown  up  a  small 
but  important  office  manned  by  men  more 
Impressive  as  bureaucrats  than  as  scientists, 
who  represent,  in  effect,  another  echelon  of 
delay.  The  old  bogey  of  "no  military  re- 
quirements" has  been  invoked  again  and 
again  by  the  Defense  Department,  with  tacit 
support  of  scientists  outside  the  Department, 
to  stifle  projects  aborning  particularly  in 
the  military  space  field. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  is  another 
organization  which  has  gradually  usurped 
some  of  what  were  once  primarily  military 
functions  Two  factors — the  creation  of  the 
Agency  and  its  tremendous  increase  in  power, 
and  the  creation  by  Mr.  McNamara  of  a  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency  outside  and  above 
the  service  chain  of  command,  and  directly 
responsive  to  him — have  greatly  reduced  the 
Importance'tJf  the  now  emasculated  service 
intelligence  agencies — G-2,  A-2,  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Naval  Intelligence.  The  service  chiefs 
no  longer  sit  as  members  of  the  VS.  Intelli- 
gence Board,  the  governing  policv-making 
organ  of  the  defense  community.  In  opera- 
tions as  well  as  in  procurement  the  results 
is  still  another  proliferation  of  agencies  and 
committees.  The  fiasco  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs — 
a  military  operation  run  principally  by  the 
CIA  Instead  of  by  the  Pentagon — is  one  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  problems  this  expansion 
of  the  executive  department  can  produce. 
And  until  recently  the  CIA — not  the  Army — 
was  operating  the  Army's  own  special  forces 
counterinsurgency  troops  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  new  centralized  organization  of  Intel- 
ligence can  also  affect  weapons  procurement, 
for  military  requirements  must  be  measured 
in  part  against  Soviet  capabilities;  if  the 
centralized  control  of  Intelligence  reduces 
those  capabilities,  obviously  force  levels  and 
weapons  requirements  are  altered.  This  is 
not  an  Imaginary  problem.  For  Instance, 
the  strength  and  speed  of  mobilization  of  the 
Soviet  Army  has  been  sharply  reduced.  In 
the  Pentagon's  intelligence  estimates,  during 
the  McNamara  administration. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  its  per- 
vasive influence  over  the  source  of  all  power — 
the  dollar — has  now  developed  military  "ex- 
perts" who  literally  can  doom  a  weapons 
system  or  foster  its  growth.  Even  Congress' 
watchdog — the  Comptroller  General — has  be- 
come his  own  "expert"  on  tactics  and  mili- 
tary supply. 

Thus  the  "advice" — and  the  actual  con- 
trol— exercised  on  military  projects  by  exec- 
utive agencies  outside  the  Pentagon  Is 
sweeping  but  almost  completely  negative. 
They  delay  and  they  criticize  and  they  In- 
hibit; they  do  not  expedite. 

Congressional  legislation  and  executive 
regulation  complicate,  restrict  and  delay 
research  and  procurement  contracts.  The 
contractor  must  comply  with  hundreds  of 
laws  or  executive  orders.  Accounting  pro- 
cedures. minJmxun  wages,  civil  rights,  veter- 
ans' preferences,  subcontracting,  profit 
limitations  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  all  are 
roadblocks  to  speed.  The  Armed  Forces 
procurement  regulations  reflects  In  its  bulk, 
size  and  complexity  how  social,  political  and 
economic  considerations,  as  well  as  those 
that  are  military  and  technical.  Influence 
the  awards  of  contracts.' 


'  AFPR  regulations  require  the  proposals 
of  the  contractor  to  be  reviewed  before  sub- 
mission by  engineering,  pricing,  auditing, 
data,  legal,  civil  rights,  subcontracting  and 
many  other  experts,  and  in  turn  various 
Pentagon  and  Government  agencies  must  re- 
view the  proposals  for  compliance.  Even  so, 
AFPR  regulations  are  sometimes  vaguely 
worded.  A  Congressional  Investigating  sub- 
committee recently  requested  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  alter  those  regulations 
dealing  with  employee  health  and  recreation 
expenses.  The  wording  of  some  of  the  regu- 
lations   permitted    the    charge-off   of    losses 


Economic  considerations — the  need,  for 
instance,  to.  funnel  defense  contracts  Into 
depressed  areas — and  political  pressure — the 
need  to  win  an  election  or  placate  a  pressure 
group — play  their  part  in  consideration  and 
delay  In  contracts.  Normally,  as  the  TFX 
investigation  brought  out,  no  major  defense 
contract  Is  awarded  without  Presidential  ap- 
proval, and  the  Democratic  (or  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  Republican)  National  Commit- 
tee representatives  always  have  their  oppor- 
tunity to  urge  contractual  rewards  to  the 
party  faithful.  The  F-111  (TFX)  contract 
went  to  the  General  Dynamics  Fort  Worth 
plant,  although  the  services  in  three  sepa- 
rate evaluations  preferred  the  Boeing  pro- 
posal. Many  in  Washington  believe  this  was 
the  result  of  political  pressure. 

All    of   these   practices — all    of    this    red- 
tape — "jest  growed"  as  part  of  big  Govern- 
ment and  a  big  defense  budget, 
n 

But  the  major  causes  of  recent  delays  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Pentagon  itself,  and  they 
stem  from  the  overcentrallzed  organization 
established  by  Mr.  McNamara  and  the  at- 
tempts made  to  achieve  perfection  on  paper 
before  any  steel  Is  bent. 

Centralization — "unification."  the  public 
calls  It — has  been  steadily  increasing,  par- 
ticularly since  the  passage  of  the  1958  modi- 
fications to  the  National  Security  Act.  But 
Mr.  McNamara  has  used  the  power  every  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  has  always  had  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  any  predecessor.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  he  has  run  the  show.  Any 
major  contract  must  be  approved  by  him; 
even  relatively  minor  modifications  must 
pass  the  gauntlet  of  his  numerous  assistants. 

The  checkrelns  Secretary  McNamara  has 
used  were,  without  doubt,  needed  to  halt  the 
proliferation  of  unneeded  weapons  systems 
and  the  expenditure  of  billions  on  projects 
that  turned  out  to  be  "duds"  or  duplications 
of  others. 

It  Is  an  axiom  of  sound  military  research 
practices  that  in  the  early  stages  two  or  more 
parallel  lines  of  development  should  be  fol- 
lowed leading  to  the  same  end — a  weapons 
system  of  given  characteristics.  In  case  an 
unexpected  engineering  problem  of  insuper- 
able difficulty  is  encountered  in  one  develop- 
mental effort,  the  second  may  offer  an  al- 
ternative. But  to  avoid  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation and  expense  once  the  teething  troubles 
are  over  one  of  the  two  lines  should  be  aban- 
doned and  full  efforts  concentrated  on  the 
more  hopeful  one.  In  the  pre-McNamara 
era  this  decision  was  often  left  until  too  late. 
This  was  the  case,  for  instance,  when  the 
Air  Force  developed  the  Thor  intermediate- 
range  ballistic  missile  and  the  Army  de- 
veloped Jupiter.  Because  of  service  rivalries 
and  pressures,  both  missiles  were  developed 
to  final  "hardware"  stage  and  both  were  pro- 
duced in  small  but  expensive  quantities,  al- 
though one  virtually  duplicated  the  other 
and  either  could  have  done  the  Job  of  both. 
Mr.  McNamara.  therefore,  had  some  justifica- 
tion for  his  show-me  attitude  and  for  the 
elaborate  system  he  has  established  of  evalu- 
ating and  analyzing  all  new  projects.  But 
he  or  "the  system"  has  overcompensated. 
The  cost  part  of  the  cost-effectiveness  form- 
ula has  been  emphasized  and  underscored  at 
the  expense  of  speedy  development  and  new 
ideas.  Never  in  the  history  of  competition 
have  so  many  been  able  to  say  no,  so  few  to 
say  yes." 


for  operating  factory  cafeterias,  and  con- 
tractors could  also  charge  cocktail  parties 
to  the  taxpayer  If  they  were  billed  as  "em- 
ployee welfsire." 

'  Management  experts  and  contractors  have 
pointed  out  that  the  exercise  of  centralized 
control  by  the  Department  of  Defense  over 
the  services  requires  information  and  reports 
from  the  services.  The  self-generating  and 
self-defeating  nature  of  the   workload  Im- 


In  the  past,  technological  development  and 
research  and  procurement  contracting  were 
largely  decentralized;  the  individual  services 
were  responsible  to  a  major  degree  for  their 
own  weapons  development.  Service  compe- 
tition. In  the  happiest  sense,  produced  the 
air-cooled  aircraft  engine  (sponsored  by  the 
Navy)  and  the  liquid-cooled  engine  (spon- 
sored by  the  then  Army  Air  Corps)  with 
which  the  United  States  fought  and  won 
World  War  II  in  the  air.  One  without  the 
other  would  have  been  incomplete;  service 
competition  produced  both. 

When  a  new  aircraft  was  required,  the  serv- 
ice needing  it  determined  the  characteristics 
wanted  to  perform  the  specialized  missions 
contemplated.  Competitive  contracts  were 
then  let  for  a  small  number  of  planes,  and 
actual  flight  competitions  between  compet- 
ing companies  were  held,  with  the  big  payoff 
production  contract  going  to  the  contractor 
who  built  the  best  plane,  as  actually  deter- 
mined in  the  air. 

The  services  formerly  had,  within  overall 
policy  and  budget  limitations,  a  considerable 
degree  of  autonomy,  and  weapons  develop- 
ment and  procurement  were  largely  decen- 
tralized. What  can  be  done  when  redtape 
is  cut,  authority  and  responsibility  are 
coupled,  and  organization  Is  decentralized  to 
the  working  levels  Is  shown  by  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Polaris  missile  and  the  A-11  air- 
craft. The  highly  successful  and  extremely 
complex  Polaris  was  pushed  to  completion 
as  an  operational  weapon  in  about  S'i  years, 
well  ahead  of  schedule.  One  man,  Vice  Adm. 
W.  P.  Raborn,  was  given  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility to  cut  across  organizational  lines, 
and  he  was  fully  backed  by  the  Navy  and  the 
Department  of  Defense.  There  was  then  no 
such  centralization  in  the  Pentagon  as  exists 
now.  The  A-11,  successor  to  the  famed  U-2 
high  flying  reconnaissance  plane,  was  a  secret 
project,  amply  funded  by  the  CIA  and  by  the 
Air  Force.  With  ample  funds,  full  authority 
and  responsibility,  and  a  high  degree  of 
autonomy,  Lockheed  Aircraft  was  twice  able 
to  produce — in  the  U-2  and  its  successor— 
world-beating  aircraft  in  an  abbreviated  time 
span.  Similarly.  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rick- 
over,  who  wore  two  hats — one  Navy,  one 
AEC — and  whose  authority  therefore  spanned 
the  bifurcated  organizational  structure,  was 
able  to  produce  what  was  essentially  a  new 
weapons  system  with  minimum  delay.  The 
key  to  these  and  other  successful  develop- 
ment and  production  efforts  is  the  coupling 
of  authority  and  responsibility  at  working 
levels. 

Today  the  entire  picture  has  changed 
violently.  Under  the  law,  separate  service 
departments  must  be  maintained  and  the 
services  cannot  be  directly  merged;  Mr. 
McNamara  has  merged  them  indirectly,  as 
John  C.  Ries  points  out  In  his  new  book.' 
A  fourth  service — the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense — has  been  built  up  as  an 
all-powerful  apex.  It  is  far  more  than  a 
policymaking  and  coordinating  agency,  as  it 
was  originally  Intended  to  be  under  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947;  it  administers, 
operates,  contracts,  develops,  procures,  and 
commands.  Superagencies,  superimposed 
over  the  service  departments,  are  answerable 
only  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Former  service  functions  have  been  as- 
sumed by  the  Defense  Supply  Agency,  which 
procures  items  common  to  the  services;  by 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  the  National 
Security   Agency    (communications,    Intelll- 


posed  becomes  apparent.  The  tighter  and 
more  centralized  the  control,  the  more  re- 
ports that  are  required.  The  more  authority 
taken  away  from  the  working  level,  the  more 
paperwork  that  Is  required  from  those  at 
the  working  level  to  back  up  their  dimin- 
ished authority. 

'  "The  Management  of  Defense."  Balti- 
more: the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press. 
1964. 


eence  and  security;  codes  and  ciphers,  etc.). 
the  Deiense  Communications  Agency  (com- 
mon and  long-lines  communications)  and 
the  Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency.  These 
have  added  new  superechelons  to  the  Penta- 
gon bureaucracy.  ^      ,    ^     ^, 

Mr  McNamara  came  Into  office  Intending — 
he  let  it  be  known— to  streamline  top  eche- 
lon Defense  Department  management.  There 
were  some  15  Presidential  appointees  of  the 
rank  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
higher  in  January  1961  when  he  took  office; 
there  are  16  today.  There  were  11  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  2  years  ago; 
there  are  about  30  today. 

The  Joint  Staff  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  was  origlnaly  limited  by  law  by  Con- 
gress to  100  officers,  then  increased  to  400, 
a  specific  limit  intended  to  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  a  super-General  Staff;  it  now 
numbers  the  full  400,  plus  another  1,170 
military  and  civilian  personnel.  The  addi- 
tional personnel  are  labeled  members  of  the 
Organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
a  euphemism  which  permits  evasion  of  the 
legal  restriction  (with  both  executive  de- 
partment and  Congress  winking  at  the  extra- 
legality).  This  staff,  rich  with  rank,  now 
has  three  lieutenant  generals  or  vice  ad- 
mirals assigned  to  head  its  more  Important 
sections  or  divisions,  and  its  director — a 
three-star  general— may  be  given  four  stars 
If  current  suggestions  are  carried  out. 

As  one  would  expect  with  a  gigantic  staff 
which  tends  to  generate  its  own  paperwork, 
the  workload   of   the   Joint   Chiefs   of   Staff 
steadily    increases — from   887   papers  or   re- 
ports requiring  some  action  by  the  JCS  in 
1958   to  about   double   that   number  today. 
Something  like  a  de  facto  hierarchical  gen- 
eral staff  now  exists,  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  as  a  kind  of  overall  Chief 
of  Staff;  and  It  busies  itself  with  the  ridicu- 
lous and  the  petty  as  well  as  the  crucial  and 
important.     (The  Joint  Chiefs,  for  instance, 
determine  the  details  of  the  administration 
and  currlculiun  of  the  National  War  College 
and   other   Joint   service   schools    and   have 
even    solemnly    considered    such    important 
matters   as   the   advisability   of  establishing 
an  all -service  soccer  team  which  might  com- 
pete with  European  all  stars,  and  the  num- 
bers   of   cooks,    and   which    services    should 
furnish    them,   for    a   U.S.    headquarters    In 
Europe.)      Representative   Charles   S.   Gub- 
SER,  of  California,  has  estimated  that  there 
are  now  a  total  of  some  34,000  employees  re- 
sponsible to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense    (exclusive    of    separate   service   de- 
partments In  Washington).     Statistics  like 
these  indicate  the  revolutionary  changes  that 
have  occurred  within  the  Pentagon  in  the 
past  15,  particularly  In  the  past  4,  years.    As 
Mr.  Rles  puts  It,  the  dogma  of  centralization 
has  triumphed. 

Many  beside  Mr.  Rles  worry  about  the  ca- 
pability of  the  present  defense  organization 
to  withstand  the  strain  of  real  war  or  pro- 
tracted crises.  There  have  been  some  dls- 
tiu-bing  signs  of  faltering  and  confusion 
during  the  Berlin  crisis,  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  and  one  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Inci- 
dents. 

The  present  Secretary  of  Defense  has  a 
computer  mind,  capable  of  absorbing  and  re- 
cording immense  quantities  of  detailed  data. 
He  also  has  ferocious  energy.  The  combina- 
tion of  these  two  qualities  has  enabled  him, 
so  far.  to  deal  with  what  Mr.  Ries  calls  the 
minutiae  that  floods  upward  In  a  centralized 
organization.  But  even  Mr.  McNamara  has 
several  times  given  evidence  of  strain,  and 
after  Mr.  McNamara,  who?  To  decentralize 
the  Department  so  that  the  Secretary  could 
have  time,  opportunity,  and  assistance  to 
cope  with  major  decisions  would  require  a 
decrease  rather  than  an  increase  In  the  staff 
of  the  Secretary,  something  that  no  demo- 
cratic bureaucracy  seems  capable  of  accom- 
plishing. 

The  centralized  organization  of  the  Penta- 
gon and  the  accompanying  growth  of  a  bu- 


reaucracy— particularly  in  the  upper  eche- 
lons— explain  in  part  the  delays  in  develop- 
ment and  procurement  of  new  weapons  sys- 
tems.   In  effect,  responsibility  and  authority 
have  been  separated  In  the  Pentagon.    Vice 
Admiral  Rlckover  gave  several  Instances  of 
delays  caused  by  bureauracy  In  testimony  to 
a   Senate  committee   In   1958.     Purchase  of 
nuclear  cores  was  delayed  for  6  months  "just 
because  one  staff  person  with  no  responsibil- 
ity but  with  authority  had  on  his  own  de- 
cided" against  the  purchase.    In  March  1964, 
he  testified  before   a  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee   on   the  question   of   nuclear 
power  for  a  new  aircraft  carrier.    The  carrier 
itself  was  already  approved  by  both  Congress 
and  the  Defense  Department.    The  Navy  and 
most  Congressmen  felt  that  such  a  major 
new    investment    should    be    as    modern    as 
possible,  and  that  it  should  be  powered  with 
nuclear  reactors  rather  than  with  oil.  even 
though  the  Initial  cost  would  be  consider- 
ably greater.    But  the  subject  was  studied  to 
death.    Admiral  Rlckover  testified:  "The  De- 
partment of  Defense  Itself  caused  much  of 
the  delay.     They  considered  the  Navy's  re- 
quest to  change  It  to  a  nuclear  carrier  for  a 
year.     The  Department  of  Defense  kept  on 
asking  for  more  Information,  more  studies, 
more  analyses.    New  studies  and  analyses  are 
underway  now  on  nuclear  propulsion  for  the 
next  carrier  and  other  surface  ships.    These 
studies  never  end,  and  we  don't  build  ships." 
The  services  still  have  the  legal  responsi- 
bility for  development  and  procurement  but 
not  the   authority   to   Implement   their   re- 
sponsibility.   Similarly  the  responsibility  for 
planning  and  execution  has  been  separated. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  no  longer  legally  command 
anything;  in  the  procurement  field  the  serv- 
ices must  often  execute  or  carry  out  pro- 
curement plans  they   have  not  formulated 
(I.e.  the  TFX). 

In  an  admirable  attempt  to  promote  some 
much-needed  long-range  planning  In  the 
Armed  Forces  and  to  control  costs,  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara Instituted  what  Is  called  the  5-year 
force  structure  and  financial  management 
program,  often  dubbed  "the  book."  "The 
book"  tries  to  chart  and  elaborate  all  major 
details  of  service  force  structures  (Including 
sizes,  types)  and  weapons  systems  required, 
being  procured  or  developed,  for  the  next  5 
years.  Any  significant  change  In  "the  book," 
Including  research  expenditures,  requires 
consideration  by  hundreds  of  people,  includ- 
ing the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Secre- 
tary himself,  and  an  elaborate  process  of 
justification,  review,  and  approval  all  along 
the  line  from  lowest  to  highest  echelons. 
Contracting,  budgeting,  progress  on  weapons 
systems— and  even  lawn  cutting— are  pro- 
gramed and  controlled  in  detail  from  various 
echelons  of  the  Secretary's  office,  with 
streams  of  reports  required.  The  services 
have  complained  that  there  is  an  inherent, 
built-in  Inflexibility  and  rigidity  In  this 
system. 

In  addition  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
his  deputy  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  and  the  1,570  supporting  staff,  all  of 
the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  have  be- 
come, not  de  jure,  but  de  facto,  line  operators 
as  well  as  staff  assistants.  By  virtue  of 
authority  delegated  by  the  Secretary,  they 
can  and  do  cut  across  service  lines  and  Inter- 
vene at  the  lowest  echelons.  Two  offices.  In 
particular,  have  a  major  Influence  In  weapons 
development  and  procurement;  unfortu- 
nately they  are  to  often  delaying  factors 
rather  than  expediters. 

The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Controller)  has  completely  changed 
its  character  under  the  McNamara  regime. 
Charles  J.  Hitch,  the  Inciunbent,  has,  with 
the  Secretary's  approval,  applied  the  methods 
he  developed  as  an  economic  theorist  at  the 
Rand  Corp.  to  mUltary  strategic  programing. 
The  cost  effectiveness  of  various  weapons 
systems  is  analyzed  on  paper  by  his  office, 
and  he  and  his  associates  have  a  powerful 


voice  In  determining  what  kind  of  weapon 
win  do  to  what  service.  Dr.  Brown,  the 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing, does  another  analytical  job,  supposedly 
from  the  technical  and  engineering  feasibil- 
ity point  of  view.  His  analyses  are  particu- 
larly important  in  the  research  and  develop- 
ment stages. 

Any  projected  weapons  system  has  to  run 
the  gauntlet  between  the  Charybdls  of  Mr. 
Hitch  and  the  Scylla  of  Dr.  Brown;  but  many 
other  high  and  low  echelon  perils  confront 
It  also.  The  McNamara  administration  has 
established  "for  all  large  endeavors"  (and  for 
some  that  are  not  so  large)  what  It  calls  a 
Project  Definition  Phase  (PDF  in  Pentagon 
Jargon) .  In  Secretary  McNamara's  words, 
"before  full-scale  development  is  initiated, 
the  specific  operational  requirements  and  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  the  system  must  be  con- 
firmed, and  goals,  milestones,  and  time 
schedules  mtist  be  established.  •  •  •  All  the 
aspects  of  a  development  are  tied  together 
into  a  single  plan  which  defines,  for  Gov- 
ernment and  Industry  alike,  what  Is  wanted, 
how  It  is  to  be  designed  and  built,  how  it 
will  be  used,  what  it  will  cost,  and  what 
systems  and  techniques  will  be  used  to 
manage  the  program.  •  •  •" 

The  PDF  represents  the  Pentagon's  search 
for  "perfection  on  paper"  before  any  opera- 
tion begins.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  It  is 
an  attractive  theoretical  management  tool, 
but  here  Is  also  not  much  doubt  that  It  has 
delayed  development  and  procurement  of  new 
weapons  systems,  and  whether  or  not  the 
end  result  In  the  form  of  "finished  hardware" 
Is  actually  any  better  or  less  expensive,  it  is 
still  too  soon  to  tell.'  The  TFX  (F-111)  air- 
craft for  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  has  been 
programed  and  evaluated,  analyzed,  and 
costed  In  detail  on  paper  In  the  "PDP";  It  Is 
still  In  the  development  stage  and  may  not 
be   operational    for    years    to    come.'     This 


<  Stanley  Bernstein,  of  the  Raytheon  Co.. 
In  a  paper  "The  Impact  of  Project  Defini- 
tion on  Aerospace  System  Management,"  de- 
livered at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astro- 
nautics (June  29-July  2,  1964),  used  the 
mobile  medium-range  ballistic  missile  as  a 
case  history.  He  pointed  out  that  contractors 
were  expected  to  meet  some  20  different  re- 
quirements in  a  final  PDP  report,  "one  may 
consider  the  several  contractors  who  par- 
ticipated In  the  MMRBM  effort,"  he  said. 
"Even  prior  to  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
gram authorization  In  January  1962,  com- 
panies like  Hughes,  Thiokol,  Martin,  and 
many  others  had  been  engaged  In  significant 
engineering  efforts.  When  program  defini- 
tion was  authorized,  originally  as  a  4-month 
effort,  nine  prime  companies  and  many  sub- 
contractors and  suppliers  geared  for  maxi- 
mum effort.  The  4  months  stretched  to 
almost  1  year.  Motivation  has  to  be  main- 
tained. "The  present  status  of  MMRBM  is 
clouded.  [Since  this  paper,  MMRBM  has 
been  virtually  killed.)  Yet  the  participants 
must  retain  a  level  of  Interest  in  order  to 
be  ready  to  proceed  if  the  program  should 
l>ecome  active.  The  maintenance  of  this 
motivation  Is  a  major  management  chal- 
lenge. The  requirement  for  stated  perform- 
ance Incentive  goals  will.  Inevitably,  lead  to 
more  conservative  design  and  engineering 
during  the  program  definition  phase.  •  *  ' 
FD  contracts  should  not  be  tised  as  a  means 
of  postponing  difficult  government  decisions 
or  to  decide  what  kind  of  military  capability 
is  required." 

■  The  practice  of  "superstudy"  is  extending 
beyond  the  Pentagon.  The  SST.  or  super- 
sonic commercial  transport,  Is  now  called  the 
super-studied  transport.  Najeeb  E.  Halaby. 
head  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  recently 
said  that  "whether  or  not  it  ever  files,  it  will 
easily  be  the  most  analyzed  project  in  the 
Government's  history."  If  so,  this  is  quite 
a  record. 
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plane,  which  can  vary  the  sweep  of  Its  wings 
(their  angle  to  the  fuselage)  in  flight,  was 
forced  into  a  preconceived  and  theoretical 
mold  in  the  PD  phase.  Mr.  McNamara  in- 
sisted, against  service  objections,  that  Navy 
needs  and  Air  Force  needs  could  be  satisfied 
by  a  single  all-purpose  plane,  which  could  be 
flown  from  land  fields  and  carrier  decks  on 
several  entirely  different  types  of  missions. 
The  attempt  to  achieve  this — in  theory  and 
in  blueprint  form — required  many  months 
before  designs  acceptable  to  both  services 
were  evolved.  The  development  contract  was 
finally  awarded  to  Convair  and  the  first  of 
the  developmental  TFX  planes  is  nearing 
completion.  The  Navy  fears  the  finished 
version  may  be  too  heavy  for  carrier  decks. 

The  finest  fighter  In  the  world  today,  the 
Na\-y"s  McEtonnell  F-4B  Phantom  II,  which 
the  Air  Force  is  now  buying  in  quantity  in  a 
slightly  modified  version,  was  the  product  of 
flight  competition  back  in  the  fifties  when 
the  PDP  in  its  present  rigid  form  was  un- 
heard of.  and  centralization  in  the  Pentagon 
had  not  reached  today's  extreme.  The  Mc- 
Donnell and  Chance-Vought  aircraft  com- 
panies, in  response  to  a  Navy  need  for  a 
supersonic  fighter  of  certain  given  speciflca- 
tlons.  were  each  awarded  developmental  con- 
tracts for  a  small  niunber  of  planes.  The 
results  were  then  actually  flight-tested  In 
competition.  McDonnell  won,  but  the 
Chance-Vought  product  was  also  good  and 
was  procured  in  more  llnalted  quantities  for 
specialized  reconnaissance  and  other  missions 
for  the  fleet. 

Many  believe  that  this  type  of  flight  and 
interservice  competition  produces  the  best 
dividends.  One  service  evolves  the  plane  or 
engine  and  t  after  actual  competition  be- 
tween several  bidders )  contracts  for  and  pro- 
cures the  one  best  suited  to  its  own  special- 
ized needs.  That  one  may  well  be  adapted- 
after  it  is  operational — to  the  needs  of  an- 
other service."  Each  gets  the  type  it  wants, 
and  a  better  plane  or  weapon  than  if  It  had 
been  forced ^  on  paper,  into  a  common  mold. 
For  there  frequently  are  incompatible  re- 
quirements between  service  weapons  systems, 
and  the  attempt  to  provide  "commonality"  in 
the  interest  of  reducing  costs  may  well  In- 
crease cost  and  reduce  combat  effectiveness. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  major  weapons 
development  projects  have  become  far  more 
complex  and  costly  than  they  were  10  to  20 
years  ago.  In  theory,  the  attempt  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  define  a  project  and 
to  refine  it  on  paper  before  the  steel  is  bent 
has  a  great  deal  of  attractiveness.  Many  au- 
thorities who  are  loud  In  condemning  the 
delays  of  the  PDP  system  do  not  believe  It 
is  economically  feasible — at  least  in  all 
cases — to  return  to  the  old  era  of  actual 
competitive  service  tests.  Others,  however, 
think  that  competitive  testing  of  several 
different  models,  while  more  expensive  ini- 
tially, may  actually  save  money  eventually, 
chiefly  because  it  may  result  In  a  better 
product.  Eugene  E.  Wilson,  retired  naval 
officer  and  retired  vice  chairman  of  United 
Aircraft  Corp..  wrote  in  the  September- 
October  1964  issue  of  Shipmate,  the  magazine 
of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, that  "the  current  practice  of  awarding 
production  (and  development)  contracts  to 
a  single  supplier,  on  the  basis  of  contract 
guarantees  unsubstantiated  by  competitive 
prototype  performance  •  •  •  will  not  pro- 
tect a  hapless  purchaser  (the  Government) 
willing  to  risk  his  all  on  computation."    The 


'  There  are  countless  Instances  of  this  kind 
of  adaptation.  In  addition  to  the  liquid-  and 
air-C'Ooled  engines  and  the  F-4B,  the  Air 
Force,  for  instance,  uses  the  Navy-developed 
Sldevsrlnder  and  Bullpup  missiles. 


fundamental  difficulty  with  PDP  is  that  It 
has  been  Invoked  as  an  answer  to  all  develop- 
ment and  production  problems,  that  It  is  in- 
terpreted too  rigidly,  and  that  there  has  been 
far  too  much  dependence  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  on  what  is  essentially  a  manage- 
ment tool  at  the  expense  of  Judgment  and 
englnerlng  and  scientific  Intuition. 

It  Is  only  fair  to  add  that  recently  the 
complaints  of  the  services  and  of  industry 
have  resulted  in  a  recognition  in  the  Defense 
Department  of  some  of  these  faults.  A  new 
and  standardized  procedure  for  rating,  evalu- 
ating and  selecting  the  winning  contractors 
in  a  screening  competition  has  been  under 
preparation  for  2  years  and  is  now  being  pre- 
sented— possibly  for  final  approval — to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  For  any 
large  projects  (exceeding  $100  million  in  pro- 
duction costs)  authority  will  still  remain  at 
the  highest  levels;  for  smaller  projects  au- 
thority may  be  delegated  to  lower  echelons. 
The  procedure  may — but  probably  will  not — 
lessen  the  timelag;  certainly  it  will  not 
change  the  recent  emphasis  on  "perfection 
on  paper." 

In  the  program  definition  phase  of  weap- 
ons development  three  high  hurdles,  in  addi- 
tion to  countless  evaluation  procedures, 
cause  many  projects  to  stumble  and  fall. 

One  is  the  eruption  of  interservice  rivalry 
Instead  of — In  the  best  sense — Interservice 
competition.  A  proposal  for  a  new  weapon 
or  aircraft  by  one  service  Is  now  picked  to 
pieces  and  studied  on  paper  by  all  services 
before  even  a  minor  development  contract  is 
approved.  Now  that  their  former  degree  of 
autonomy  is  restricted  and  actual  develop- 
ment competition  discouraged,  the  services 
know  that  the  PD  phase  offers  a  now-or- 
never  chance.  Each  service  may  produce  a 
different  concept  or  a  different  set  of  desired 
performance  figures;  a  long  hassle  ensues 
to  try  to  put  them  all  into  one  weapons  sys- 
tem. This  occurred,  notably,  in  the  case  of 
the  TFX;  it  is  happening  now  with  the  new 
Coin  (counter-insurgency)  aircraft  which 
the  Marines  want  to  develop.  The  result  is 
delay,  sometimes  a  compromise  as  to  per- 
formance. 

A  second  factor  causing  delay  and  difficul- 
ties is  the  attempt  by  the  Secretary's  nu- 
merous assistants  to  eliminate  what  they  call 
goldplating,  or  unnecessarily  high  perform- 
ance figures  or  standards.  The  attempt  is 
laudable,  but  it  is  sometimes  carried  to  ex- 
tremes, and  it  has  been  difficult,  as  Adm. 
George  W.  Anderson,  former  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  pointed  out,  for  men  In  uniform 
to  adjust  to  the  Idea  that  a  lO-mlle-an-hour 
speed  differential  between  our  own  aircraft 
and  enemy  planes  may  not — in  the  eyes  of 
the  Department  of  Defense — be  Important. 
To  a  pilot,  that  10  miles  an  hour,  even 
though  costly  in  terms  of  dollars,  may  be  the 
difference  between  life  and  death. 

It  Is  In  the  PD  phase,  too.  that  the  old 
bogey  of  "no  operational  or  military  re- 
quirement" becomes  a  major  obstacle  to 
weapons  development.  It  is  invoked  at  both 
high  and  low  levels.  Mr.  McNamara  has 
been  rigid — though  with  some  signs  of  a 
slight  relaxation  recently — about  the  state- 
ment of  specific  needs  before  development 
can  start.  The  "operational  requirement." 
as  an  experienced  naval  officer  puts  it.  "is 
another  of  the  paper  obstacles  which  are 
intended  to  insure  proper  planning  but 
which,  when  operated  by  people  who  have 
no  real  knowledge  of  the  problems  Involved, 
frustrate  progress." 

In  the  military  exploitation  of  a  new  med- 
ium, like  space,  it  is  completely  impossible 
to  define,  in  the  terms  required  by  the 
PDP  evaluations,  the  need  for,  or  the  per- 
formance characteristics  of,  a  new  vehicle. 
How  can  even  a  prescient  scientist  predict 


what  usefulness  a  manned  orbiting  labo- 
ratory will  have?  Yet  the  invocation  of 
"no  specific  operational  requirement"  has 
delayed  Air  Force  development  of  this  highly 
important  new  project  for  at  least  2  to 
3  years. 

Representative  Chet  Holifield's  Military 
Operations  Subcommittee  of  the  House  re- 
cently gave  its  view  of  what's  wrong  with 
the  Pentagon.  After  a  thorough  study  of 
Mr.  McNamara 's  protracted  efforts  to  merge 
military  and  commercial  satellite  systems, 
the  subcommittee  reported  that  2  years  had 
been  wasted.  It  said:  "We  still  detect  un- 
certainty and  overeconomizing  in  the  De- 
fense Department  approach  •  •  •  there  has 
been  overmanagement  and  underperform- 
ance  *  •  •  too  many  layers  of  supervision, 
the  lack  of  clear-cut  responsibility  •  •  • 
and  sluggish  channels  of  •  ♦  •  communi- 
cation." 

Senator  John  Stennis,  in  common  with 
many  others,  has  decried  the  tendency  to  be 
negative,  to  object,  to  try  to  refine  require- 
ments in  too  much  detail,  to  evaluate  and 
study  too  much.  Some  weapons  systems,  he 
has  said,  "have  literally  been  studied  to 
death."  He  cites  the  B-70  (which  dates 
back  in  inception  to  1954)  as  a  prime  exam- 
ple of  what  happens  to  a  weapons  system 
development  "when  it  is  subjected  to  re- 
peated stops  and  starts  and  when  there  is 
not  a  strong,  orderly  and  continuous  program 
to  bring  it  to  completion."  This  bomber, 
designed  for  long-range,  high-altitude  flights 
at  three  times  the  speed  of  sound,  has  en- 
countered many  technical  difficulties  and  is 
well  behind  even  a  revised  schedule.  This 
was  made  certain  by  off-again-on-again  pro- 
grams in  the  Pentagon  and  by  the  multi- 
layered,  centralized  organization  there. 

Before  a  final  contract  for  a  project  is 
signed  and  actual  development  starts,  an 
average  of  at  least  50  signatures  or  approvals 
is  required — sometimes  as  many  as  100  to 
200.  Some  individuals,  required  by  legal  or 
administrative  reasons  to  sign  twice,  have 
had  to  be  briefed  twice;  by  the  time  the 
second  signature  was  needed  they  had  for- 
gotten what  the  contract  was  about. 

It  is  true  that  centralization  in  the  devel- 
opment and  procurement  field,  epitomized 
by  the  5-year  force  structure  and  the  pro- 
gram definition  phase,  was  In  part  the  out- 
growth of  inadequate  management  by  the 
services  of  some  research  and  development 
contracts.  It  was  also  the  result  of  the 
failure  of  past  Secretaries  of  Defense  to 
exercise  the  power  they  have  always  had  by 
eliminating — not  service  competition — but 
dupUcatory  and  unnecessary  service  rivalry. 
But  the  cure  has  proved  worse  than  the 
disease. 

Healthy  service  competition  can  be  en- 
couraged and  unhealthy  service  rivalry  can 
be  discouraged  by^ 

1.  Abandonment  of  attempts — keyed  pri- 
marily to  costs,  not  effectiveness — to  force 
service  weapons  systems  Into  "all-purpose" 
molds.  "Commonality"  develops  naturally 
from  actual  technological  accomplishments, 
not  from  "PDP's"  or  paper  plans. 

2.  Return,  insofar  as  possible,  to  competi- 
tion in  hardware  rather  than  competition  on 
paper.  The  end  product  is  almost  certain  to 
be  better,  and  ultimately  may  cost  less. 

3.  Sponsorship,  within  a  service,  or  by  two 
or  more  services,  of  competitive  research  and 
development  projects,  all  having  a  common 
goal,  but  each  following  different  technologi- 
cal paths  to  that  goal. 

4.  Definite  selection  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment at  the  earliest  possible  stage  of  the 
best  project:  cancellation  of  the  others. 

The  key  lessons  for  tomorrow  are  two. 
Responsibility  and  authority  must  be  cou- 
pled at  working  levels  In  the  management 
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of  research  and  development  and  production 
contracts.  And  there  must  be  a  much  higher 
degree  of  job  stability  and  continuity  In 
management  than  the  rotational  policies  of 
the  services  have  made  possible  in  the  past.' 
Ill 
Mr  Ries,  whose  studious  book  on  defense 
organization  cannot  be  accused  of  service  or 
Dolitical  partisanship  quotes  Ernest  Dale  as 
writing  in  the  American  Economic  Review 
for  May  1961:  "The  greatest  single  bane  of 
management  today  Is  Its  growing  absolutism. 
Its  refusal  to  discuss  or  listen  to  different 
opinions."  Mr.  Ries  declares  that  "fantastic 
though  it  may  seem,  defense  reformers  have 
succeeded  In  turning  the  calendar  back  60 

years."  ^  ^ 

Whether  one  agrees  with  this  strong  state- 
ment or  not.  there  can  be  no  basic  disagree- 
ment with  the  testimony  given  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  In  1949  by  Fer- 
dinand Eberstadt,  one  of  the  most  perceptive 
students  of  defense  organization.  He  said: 
"From  shattered  illusions  that  mere  passage 
of  a  uniflcation  act  would  produce  a  military 
Utopia,  there  has  sprung  an  equally  Illusory 
belief  that  present  shortcomings  will  imme- 
diately disappear  if  only  more  and  more  au- 
thority is  conferred  on  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  more  and  more  people  added  to  his 
staff.  •  *  *  I  suggest  that  great  care  be 
exercised  lest  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, instead  of  being  a  small  and  efficient 
un'.t  which  determines  the  policies  of  the 
Military  Establishment  and  controls  and  di- 
rects the  departments,  feeding  on  its  own 
growth,  becomes  a  separate  empire." 

Today  the  separate  empire  exists.  Parkin- 
son's law  must  be  reversed  if  the  Pentagon 
is  to  stop  "feeding  on  its  own  growth"  and 
if  ideas,  weapons  development  and  imagina- 
tive policies  are  to  be  encouraged. 


TEXTILE  MILL  MARGINS  BIGGEST 
IN  19  YEARS 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
consideration  of  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation last  week  for  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  I  charged  that 
textile  mills  have  not  kept  their  end  of 
the  bargain  under  which  they  were  to 
drop  consiuner  prices  to  reflect  the  ad- 
vantage they  gain  from  multimillion- 
dollar  payments  they  receive  in  the  new 
cotton  subsidy  program. 

Since  then  I  have  had  communica- 
tions from  the  industry  both  supporting 
and  challenging  my  charge. 

The  very  proper  and  valid  question  still 
remains:  Have  the  textile  mills,  which 
have  already  received  over  $300  million 
in  taxpayer-financed  payments  under 
this  new  program,  kept  faith  by  drop- 
ping their  prices? 

Today  I  received  statistical  informa- 
tion supplied  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  which,  frankly,  is  shocking 
and  suggests  that  the  textUe  mills  have 
not  kept  faith.  The  information  is  pub- 
lished in  Cotton  Situation,  CS-216,  is- 
sued for  release  February  1. 


The  purpose  of  the  cotton  legislation 
was  to  make  cotton  more  competitive  so 
farmers  could  have  expanding  markets. 
Because  the  domestic  price  has  been  kept 
artificially  high,  in  recent  years  the  UJS. 
cotton  industry  has  been  losing  out  to 
manmade  fibers  and  to  cotton  textile 
imports. 

The  Cotton  Situation  bulletin  reports 
that  cotton  textile  imports  have  trended 
upward  in  the  months  since  the  new 
cotton  program  began.  Meanwhile,  cot- 
ton textile  exports  have  remained  below 
the  same  months  in  1963. 

Exporters  of  U.S.  textiles,  so  the  offi- 
cial report  states,  "are  finding  it  more 
difficult  to  sell  in  foreign  markets  be- 
cause of  first,  rising  prices  for  domesti- 
cally produced  goods,  resulting  in  part 
from  inventory  demand;  and  second,  the 
elimination  of  equalization  payments 
under  the  cotton  products  export  pro- 
gram." 

The  same  bulletin  reports  "cloth  prices 
slightly  higher."    It  continues : 

Prices  paid  by  mills  for  cotton  used  in  the 
20  constructions  have  trended  upward  in 
recent  months  but  not  as  fast  as  have  cloth 
prices.  As  a  result,  mill  margins  have  con- 
tinued to  widen. 

The  bulletin's  statistics  indicate  fur- 
ther that  U.S.  exports  of  both  raw  and 
textile  cotton  are  down. 

What  has  happened?  The  statistical 
table  published  on  page  17,  identified  as 
table  14,  in  Cotton  Situation  suggests 
the  answer: 


T..BLE  U.-Fahric  value,  cotton  price  and  mill  margin,  per  pound,  United  States,  by  months,  August  1960  to  dale 

(In  cents]  


Month 


Fabric  value  (20  constructions)  ' 


Cotton  price ' 


Mill  margin  ■ 


1960 


August 

Septemlier 

October.. 

November - 

Decciiilier 

January 

Fehniary 

March 

April - 

May.... 

June - 

July - — 


Crop-year  average  ♦. 


62.86 
61.90 
60.64 
59.98 
58.61 
58.06 
67.78 
57.64 
57. 46 
57.54 
57.60 
57.88 


59.00 


1961    1962  I  1963  I  1964    1960    1961 


1962 


58.78 
59.78 
CO.  32 
CO.  45 
60.54 
60.63 
60.76 
61.07 
61.23 
61.19 
61.24 
61.29 


60.61 


61.12 
60.93 
60.71 
60.68 
60.67 
60.55 
60.47 
60.49 
60.26 
60.00 
60.11 
60.28 


60.60 
60.99 
61.34 
62.00 
62.29 
62.34 
62.40 
62.45 
62.00 
61.  62 
60.87 
60.95 


60.52 


61.65 


61.00 
61.02 
61.25 
61.48 
62.27 


32.52 
32  25 
32. 05 
31.99 
32  00 
32.01 
32.41 
33.32 
33.46 
33.86 
34.09 
34.45 


34.84 
35.16 
35.35 
35.46 
35.  .W 
35.78 
35.82 
35. 9K 
35. 85 
36.13 
36.34 
36.19 


32.87 


35.71 


35.89 
35.23 
35.08 
35.10 
35.30 
34.45 
35.66 
35. 95 
36.08 
36. 16 
35.  86 
3.=>.  57 


1963   ^1964 


35. 61 


35.33 
35.19 
35.11 
35.27 
35.37 
35. 47 
35.  .55 
35.58 
35.83 
35.  67 
35.  76 
35.60 


35.46 


27.64 
26  82 
26.80 
2(1.98 
•27  30 


1960 


30.34 
29.65 
28.59 
27.99 
26.61 
26.05 
25.37 
24.32 
24.00 
23.68 
23.  .51 
23.43 


1961 


26.13 


23.94 
24.62 
24.97 
24.99 
24.96 
24.85 
24.94 
25.09 
25.38 
25. 06 
24.90 
25. 10 


1962         1963 


24.90 


25.23 
as.  70 
25.63 
25.58 
25.37 
2.5.10 
24.81 
24.54 
24.18 
23.84 
24.25 
24.71 


25.27 
2,').  80 
26.23 
26.73 
36.92 
26.87 
26.85 
26.87 
26.37 
2.5.95 
25. 11 
25.35 


1964 


33.36 
34.20 
34.45 
34.50 
34.97 


24.91   26.19 


1  The  estimated  value  of  cloth  obtainable  from  a  pound  of  cotton  with  adjustments 
'°2  MonthlylvTO  price,,  for  4  territory  growths,  even  running  lots.  P'-onjPt  ship- 
menll""  elive?ed  nt^roup  201  (group  B)  mill  points  ^^^f^'ZS'^luMh  » 
eraee  Price:  are  for  the  average  quality  of  cotton  used  m  each  kind  of  Jloi"-  "^P"" 
nin|AugiL^'m4.  prices  are  for  cotton  after  equalization  payments  of  6.5  cents  per 
pound  have  been  made. 


>  Difference  between  cloth  prices  and  cotton  prices. 

<  Starts  Aug. !  of  the  year  indicated. 

Source:  Cotton  Dl%-islon.  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 


You  will  note  that  fabric  value  has 
held  fairly  steady  throughout  a  4V2-year 
period.  As  of  December  1964.  it  was 
62.27  cents  per  pound,  about  the  same 
as  a  year  ago — 62.29. 


'  As  Representative  Melvin  Price  notes,  one 
reason,  for  example,  that  the  Army  (nuclear) 
reactor  program  (a  program  for  developing  a 
small  portable  nuclear  reactor  which  could 
provide  power  in  remote  areas)  has  fallen  flat 
on  its  face  is  that  the  Army  kept  transferring 
out  the  managers  of  the  program.  There 
were  six  different  managers  In  5  years. 


However,  the  price  of  cotton  to  the 
mills  dropped  sharply  during  that  same 
1-year  period,  declining  from  35.37  cents 
a  pound,  to  27.30  cents— a  decline  of 
more  than  8  cents  a  pound.  The  mill 
margin— the  gross  profit  per  pound- 
therefore  jumped  from  26.92  cents  to 
34.97  cents — an  increase  of  more  than 
8  cents. 

Curiously,  the  increase  in  mill  margin 
from  the  month  before  the  new  mill- 
subsidy  program  became  effective — July, 
25.35  cents— to  the  month  after  it  be- 
came effective— August,  33.36  cents— is 


8.01  cents,  almost  exactly  the  amount 
of    reduction    in    the   price    of    cotton. 

Meanwhile,  fabric  prices  started  a  new- 
upward  climb,  instead  of  going  down. 

From  this,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  multimillion  pay- 
ments to  the  mills  went  into  net  profit 
rather  than  into  lower  prices  on  finished 
products. 

After  receiving  the  bulletin  from 
USDA  I  checked  with  the  Department 
and  learned  that  since  the  new  subsidy 
program  began,  the  cost  of  cotton  to  the 
mills  has  dropped  to  the  lowest  point 
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since  the  Korean  war  period  19  years 
ago.  Likewise,  mill  margins  are  at  the 
very  highest  point  since  the  Korean  war. 

What  of  the  plight  of  the  cotton 
farmer?  Is  he  better  off  as  the  result 
of  this  program?  Far  from  it.  The 
farmers  who  produce  over  70  percent  of 
the  cotton  are  worse  off.  incomewise. 
Even  the  small  producer,  who  has  re- 
ceived a  special  direct  payment  under 
the  program  is  only  slightly  better  off 
incomewise.  When  the  plight  of  cotton 
is  measured  from  the  standpoint  of  world 
and  domestic  markets  for  U.S.  cotton, 
all  cotton  farmers  are  worse  off. 

Where  are  the  champions  of  the  cotton 
farmer? 

This  program  certainly  has  not  helped 
the  farmer.  It  has  not  helped  the  con- 
sumer. Definitely  it  has  helped  the 
profit  situation  of  the  textile  mills. 

To  sum  up,  after  more  than  $300  mil- 
lion in  handouts  to  textile  mills,  con- 
sumer prices  are  up.  U.S.  exports  of  raw 
cotton  and  textiles  are  down,  and  mills 
are  showing  the  biggest  margins  in  19 
years. 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954  TO  PRO- 
VIDE THAT  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
FOREIGN  CHARITIES  BE  DEDUCT- 
IBLE FROM  GROSS  INCOME 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  amend  section 
170IC'  (2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  permit  a  charitable  contribu- 
tion made  to  a  foreign  charity  by  a  U.S. 
taxpayer  to  be  deductible  for  income  tax 
purposes. 

The  nondeductibility  of  such  contribu- 
tions was  brought  to  my  attention  by  a 
constituent  and  his  wife  who  during  the 
past  several  years  have  made  contribu- 
tions to  Protestant  religious  groups  in 
Japan.  The  constituent's  father  estab- 
lished a  mission  in  Japan  in  1895  and 
this  mission  today  is  known  as  the 
"Church  of  Christ  in  Japan."  A  college 
classmate  of  his  wife  built  a  settlement 
house  in  Japan  and  both  of  these  worth- 
while organizations  have  received  finan- 
cial and  moral  support  over  the  years 
from  these  two  Americans.  These 
Americans  are  quite  interested  in  the 
progress  and  work  of  these  Japanese  or- 
ganizations and  have  generated  a  great 
deal  of  good  will  and  friendship  for  our 
people.  Deductions  of  gifts  to  these  two 
religious  charities  and  similar  organiza- 
tions have  been  disallowed  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  for  the  reason 
that  under  the  present  law  they  do  not 
qualify  for  such  treatment. 

Section  170 ic)  of  the  1954  code  pro- 
vides in  part  that  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "charitable  contribu- 
tions" means  a  contribution  or  gift  to  or 
for  the  use  of: 

2.  A  corporation,  trust,  or  community 
chest,  fund,  or  foimdatlon — 


(A)  created  or  organized  in  the  United 
States  or  in  any  possession  thereof,  or  under 
the  law  of  the  United  States,  any  State  or 
territory,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any 
possession  of  the  United  States. 

After  I  looked  into  this  matter  I  wrote 
Mortimer  M.  Caplin,  then  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  and  he  replied  stat- 
ing that  the  legislative  background  of 
section  170(c)  (2)  of  the  1954  code  indi- 
cates the  intent  of  Congress  that  only 
contributions  made  to  "domestic"  chari- 
ties be  deductible.  He  said  this  restric- 
tion which  was  first  enacted  into  the  law 
as  section  23(c)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1938  limits  the  deduction  for  contribu- 
tions to  those  made  to  or  for  the  use  of 
a  domestic  charity.  In  his  letter  he  quot- 
ed from  the  report  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  section  23 (o) 
of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1938,  H.R.  1860, 
75th  Congress,  3d  session — 1938 — pages 
19  and  20,  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Under  the  1936  act,  the  deductions  of 
charitable  contributions  by  corporations  is 
limited  to  contributions  made  to  domestic 
insiTitutions  (sec.  23(q)).  The  bill  provides 
that  the  deduction  allowed  to  taxpayers 
other  than  corporations  be  also  restricted  to 
contributions  made  to  domestic  institutions. 
The  exemption  from  taxation  of  money  or 
property  devoted  to  charitable  and  other 
purposes  Is  based  upon  the  theory  that  the 
Government  is  compensated  for  the  loss  of 
revenue  by  its  relief  from  financial  burden 
which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  met  by 
appropriations  from  public  funds,  and  by 
the  benefits  resulting  from  the  promotion 
of  the  general  welfare.  The  United  States 
derives  no  such  benefit  from  gifts  to  foreign 
institutions  and  the  proposed  limitation  Is 
consistent  with  the  above  theory.  If  the 
recipient,  however,  is  a  domestic  organiza- 
tion, the  fact  that  some  portion  of  its  funds 
is  used  in  other  countries  for  charitable  and 
other  purposes  (such  as  missionary  and  edu- 
cational purposes)  will  not  affect  the  deduct- 
ibility of  the  gift. 

The  policy  reasons  cited  for  limiting  the 
deduction  to  domestic  organizations  might 
have  had  some  validity  in  1938,  but  it  sounds 
almost  strange  in  1963,  particularly  when  we 
think  in  terms  of  our  mutual  security  pro- 
grams, the  purposes  of  point  4,  Peace  Corps, 
student  exchanges,  and  so  forth.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  again  consider 
these  basic  policy  reasons  established  back 
in  1938  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
are  still  valid  or  whether  or  not  some 
changes  should  be  made  to  more  accurately 
reflect  our  present  policies  and  attitudes. 

When  I  introduced  this  bill  during  the 
last  session,  I  received  a  report  from  Mr. 
Stanley  S.  Surrey,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  giving  me  the  Treasury's 
views  on  this  bill.  I  include  that  re- 
port in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Treasury  Department, 
Washingon,  D.C.,  December  23, 1963. 
Hon.  Wilbur  D.  Mills, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
House    of    Representatives.    Washington 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   This  is  in  reply  to 
your  request  for  the  views  and  recommenda- 
tions of  this  Department  on  H.R.  8367  (88th 
Cong.,   1st  sess.),  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  contributions  and  gifts  to  foreign 
charities    shall    be    deductible    from    gross 
Income." 

The  bill,  if  enacted,  would  make  two 
changes  in  the  present  provisions  dealing 
with  Income  tax  deductions  for  gifts  to  for- 
eign charities.    The  first  change  would  be  to 


eliminate  the  present  requirement  contained 
in  the  last  sentence  of  section  170(c)(2)  of 
the  Code  which  requires  that  contributions 
made  by  corporations  to  a  "trust,  chest 
fund,  or  foundation"  shall  be  deductible  only 
If  "the  contribution  is  to  be  used  within  the 
United  States  or  any  of  its  possessions;"  the 
so-called  domestic  use  requirement.  The 
second  change  would  eliminate  the  present 
language  contained  in  section  170(c)(2)(A) 
which  requires  that  all  deductible  contribu- 
tions  must  be  made  to  a  charitable  orga- 
nization "created  or  organized  in  the  United 
States  or  in  any  possession  thereof,  or  under 
the  law  of  the  United  States,  any  State  or 
Territory,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any 
possession  of  the  United  States;"  the  so- 
called  domestic  organization  requirement. 

elimination    op  the   domestic   use 
requirement 

As  noted  above,  a  corporation,  under  pres- 
ent law,  may  only  deduct  a  contribution  to 
unincorporated  donees  If  the  gift  Is  to  be 
used  exclusively  within  the  United  States  or 
any  of  Its  possessions.  However,  since  the 
code  does  not  specifically  require  gifts  by  a 
corporation  to  a  charitable  corporation  to  be 
used  exclusively  within  the  United  States 
or  any  of  Its  possessions,  the  Service  has 
taken  the  position  that  a  gift  by  a  corpora- 
tion to  a  domestically  organized  charitable 
corporation  Is  not  subject  to  the  domestic 
use  requirement.  Because  of  the  presence  of 
a  domestic  organization  through  which  the 
Int.ernal  Revenue  Service  can  monitor  the 
activities  of  the  donee  organization  so  as  to 
determine  whether  such  activities  are  In  ac- 
cord with  the  congressional  grant  of  an  In- 
come tax  deduction  to  the  donor,  the  absence 
of  a  domestic  xise  requirement  with  respect 
to  gifts  made  by  noncorporate  donors  has  not 
lead  to  any  serious  abuses  or  administrative 
problems.  Therefore,  we  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  treating  charitable  contributions 
made  by  corporate  donors  in  a  manner  sim- 
ilar to  that  presently  accorded  In  the  case 
of  contributions  by  noncorporate  donors. 
Accordingly,  this  Department  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  removal  of  the  last  sentence 
of  section  170(c)  (2)  (the  domestic  use  re- 
quirement) . 

elimination  op  the  domestic  organization 
reqttirement 

The  second  change  which  would  be  made 
by  the  bill  would  be  to  broaden  the  pro- 
visions allowing  deductions  for  charitable 
contributions  so  as  to  permit  the  deduction 
of  gifts  made  by  both  corporate  and  non- 
corporate donors  without  regard  to  whether 
the  donee  institution  Is  a  domestic  or  a  for- 
eign charity.  Such  was  the  scope  of  the  law 
with  respect  to  charitable  contributions  made 
by  noncorporate  donors  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1938.  The  ex- 
pressed Intent  of  the  present  restriction 
upon  Income  tax  deductions  for  charitable 
contributions  to  domestic  charities,  which 
was  enacted  In  that  year  with  respect  to 
gifts  made  by  noncorporate  donors,  was  to 
Insure  that  the  United  States  would  obtain 
an  offsetting  benefit  for  the  revenue  loss 
resulting  from  the  deductibility  of  such  con- 
tributions. At  that  time  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  took  the  position  that  the  United 
States  derives  no  benefit  from  gifts  to  foreign 
Institutions  and  that,  therefore,  only  con- 
tributions to  domestic  organizations  should 
be  deductible  under  the  Income  tax  law. 
Thus,  the  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  states  that:  "Under  the  1936  act 
the  deduction  of  charitable  contributions  by 
corporations  is  limited  to  contributions  made 
to  domestic  Institutions.  The  bill  provides 
that  the  deduction  allowed  to  taxpayers  other 
than  corporations  be  also  restricted  to  con- 
tributions made  to  domestic  Institutions. 
The  exemption  from  taxation  of  money  or 
property  devoted  to  charitable  and  other  pur- 
poses Is  based  upon  the  theory  that  the 
Government  is  compensated  for  the  loss  of 
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revenue  by  Its  relief  from  financial  burdens 
which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  met  by 
aoproprlatlons  from  public  funds,  and  by 
the  benefits  resulting  from  the  promotion  of 
the  general  welfare.  The  United  States  de- 
rived no  such  benefit  from  gifts  from  foreign 
institutions,  and  the  proposed  limitation  Is 
consistent  with  the  above  theory.  If  the 
recipient,  however.  Is  a  domestic  organiza- 
tion the  fact  that  some  portion  of  its  funds 
Is  used  in  other  countries  for  charitable  and 
other  purposes  (such  as  missionaries  and 
educational  pvu-poses)  will  not  effect  the 
deductibility  of  the  gift." 

Irrespective  of  the  validity  at  the  present 
time  of  the  reasoning  which  led  Congress  to 
limit  the  deduction  to  contributions  made 
to  domestic  organizations  in  1936  and  1938, 
the  Treasury  Department  believes  that  the 
limitation   should   now   be   maintained   for 
strong  administrative  reasons.    We  feel  that 
the  elimination  of  the  domestic  organization 
requirement,  which  would  allow  tax  deduct- 
ible  gifts    to    be    made    directly    to   foreign 
charitable   organizations   without  providing 
a  domestic  entity  through  which  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  could  Insure  that  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Income  tax  law  allowing  deduc- 
tions  for   charitable   organizations   are   fol- 
lowed,  would   prevent   the   effective   super- 
vision over  charitable  funds  expended  abroad. 
Such  lack  of  an  effective  policing  power  to 
insure  that  the  funds  were  in  fact  expended 
for  religious,  charitable,  etc.,  purposes,  that 
no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  foreign 
entity  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  Individual 
and  that  no  substantial  part  of  the  recipient 
organization  activities  consisted  of  carrying 
on  propaganda  or  otherwise  attempting  to 
influence    legislation    would    lead    to    wide- 
spread   abuses    in   this    area.     Such    action 
might.  In  effect,  place  foreign  philanthropic 
activities,    which   could    not   be   adequately 
policed,  in  a  preferred  position  as  compared 
with  domestic  activities. 

In  addition,  the  ability  to  make  contribu- 
tions directly  to  foreign  organizations  might 
permit  payments  with  respect  to  which  an 
Income  tax  deduction  has  been  granted  to  be 
used  by  Communist  organizations  and  thus 
would  circumvent  the  purpose  of  section  11 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  (64  Stat. 
996;  50  U.S.C.  790)  which  denies  an  Income 
tax  deduction  for  contributions  to  domestic 
Communlst-actlon  or  Communist-infiltrated 
organizations. 

For  the  above  reasons,  this  Department  Is 
opposed  to  the  provisions  of  lines  6  through 
9,  Inclusive,  of  H.R.  8367  which  would.  In 
effect,  remove  the  domestic  organization  re- 
quirement. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  the 
Treasury  Department  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection from  the  standpoint  of  the  adminis- 
tration's program  to  the  presentation  of  this 
report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stanley  S.  Surrey, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  Si)eaker.  in  reading  through  this 
report  it  appears  that  Secretary  Surrey's 
primary  objection  for  permitting  deduc- 
tions for  charitable  contributions  to  for- 
eien  charities  is  the  difficulty  of  admin- 
ister the  program.  I  think  Mr.  Surrey 
is  correct  and  I  think  he  has  put  his 
finger  on  what  appears  to  be  the  most 
difficult  problem.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  can  put  the  burden  of  qualification 
upon  the  foreign  country.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  in  that  country's  best  interest 
to  see  that  its  domestic  charities  qualify 
for  private  foreign  aid.  Why  not  by 
regulation  determine  what  criteria  must 
be  satisfied  before  foreign  charity  can 
qualify  and  then  have  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment process  the  applications  of  their 
domestic  charities.  This  data  could  be 
submitted  to  the  local  embassy  for  check- 


ing in  the  doubtful  cases  and  the  foreign 
charity  would  be  obliged  to  recertify  Its 
qualifications  each  year  or  from  time  to 
time  as  the  Commissioner  feels  appro- 
priate. 

It  is  certainly  possible  that  some  of 
these  contributions  will  be  diverted  to 
other  than  charitable  purposes,  but  this 
probably  happens  in  our  own  country; 
and  if  it  does,  then  the  recipient  should 
be  disqualified.  If  we  err.  it  should  be 
on  the  side  of  the  open  door  as  opposed 
to  the  closed  door.  If  our  original  prem- 
ise is  valid  then  we  should  be  thinking 
in  terms  of  ways  to  implement  it  rather 
than  limit  it. 

Another  collateral  aspect  of  this  prob- 
lem involves  the  tax  exemption  status  of 
foreign  charities.  The  Commissioner 
has  outlined  the  procedures  for  estab- 
lishing this  tax  exempt  status  of  foreign 
charities  by  various  separate  tax  treaties. 
In  fact,  all  organizations  which  enjoy  a 
tax-exempt  status  must  qualify  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  regulations  and 
such  organizations  have  been  listed  by 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  in  IRS 
Publication  No.  78.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  an  insuperable  task  to  establish 
guide  lines  consistent  with  the  policy 
behind  the  deduction. 

There  are  a  good  many  of  us  in  Con- 
gress who  believe  that  the  people-to-peo- 
ple approach  is  extremely  important  if 
we  are  to  achieve  better  understanding 
and  closer  friendships  between  our  people 
and  the  peoples  abroad.    It  is  my  feeling 
that  such  relationships  should  be  encour- 
aged rather  than  discouraged.    We  have 
written  a  great  many  tax  incentives  into 
our  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  encourage 
the    development    of    certain    policies. 
This  could  well  be  an  area  where  the 
Congress  should  take  a  long  look  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  this  impediment  to 
contributions  to  foreign  charities  should 
be  changed  or  eliminated.     It  may  be 
time  to  replace  the  impediment  by  a  pol- 
icy  of   equality   with   other   charitable 
gifts.   I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  give 
some  thought  to  this  suggestion  and  give 
the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  the  benefit  of  their  thinking 
on  this  matter. 


TO  EQUALIZE  THE  WITHHOLDING 
TREATMENT  ON  INVESTMENT  IN- 
COME EARNED  WITHIN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  BY  NONRESI- 
DENT ALIENS 


Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ctjrtis]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  section 
1441(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  equalize  the  withholding  tax 
treatment  of  investment  income  of  non- 
resident aliens  earned  from  deposits  in 
Federal-  and  State-chartered  savings 
and  loan  associations  on  the  one  hand, 
and  commercial  banks  and  stock-owned 
savings  and  loan  companies  on  the  other. 


Under  existing  law  all  investment  in- 
come earned  in   the  United  States  by 
nonresident  aliens  is  subject  to  a  with- 
holding tax  at  a  rate  of  30  percent.    The 
only  exception  to  this  withholding  treat- 
ment is  "interest  on  deposits  with  per- 
sons carrying  on  the  banking  business." 
Commercial  banks  are  thus  exempted. 
A    revenue    ruling    in    1958 — Revenue 
Ruling  5&-34 — has  held  that  stock-owned 
savings  and  loan  companies  are  also  ex- 
empt.   A  1954  revenue  ruling  has  held 
that  "savings  accounts  in  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  are  not  de- 
posits   with    persons    carrying    on    the 
banking  business"— Revenue  Ruling  54- 
624,   C.B.    1954-2,    16.     State-chartered 
mutual   savings   and   loan   associations 
have  not  been  exempted  because  their 
depositors  are  deemed  to  have  received 
dividends  on  the  operation  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  can  exercise  control  over 
the  operation  of  the  association  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  holder  of  common 
stock  in  a  corporation. 

These  interpretations  have  led  to  a 
competitive    inequality   in   the  banking 
business  and  make  it  more  attractive 
for  foreign  investors  to  bank  their  money 
in  commercial  banks  and  stock-owned 
savings  and  loan  associations.    Currently 
the  laws  of  32  States  provide  for  the 
chartering  of  only  mutual  savings  and 
loan  associations.     Sixteen  States  have 
operating  stock-owned  savings  and  loan 
associations,  and  two  States  have  au- 
thorized the  chartering  of   this  latter 
type  but  no  charters  have  been  issued. 
Thus,  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  has 
forced  an  inequality  in  banking  compe- 
tition on  the  institutions  of  32  of  our 
States.     Our  tax  laws  should  be  aimed 
at  creating  competitive  equality  within 
a  given  industry  rather  than  at  destroy- 
ing  it.    Indeed,   this   disparity   in   the 
market  for  foreign  deposit  funds,  by  re- 
ducing competition,  is  undoubtedly  driv- 
ing some   foreign  investors   to   deposit 
their  money  in  other  countries  where 
greater  competition  has  forced  interest 
rates  paid  to  depositors  higher.     This 
reduces,  somewhat,  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal that  our  banking  system  can  pump 
into  the  economy  and  slows  our  economic 
growth.    Further,  the  diminished  flow  of 
savings  funds  into  the  country  has  con- 
tributed   to    our    balance-of-payments 
deficit.    Therefore,  I  have  introduced  a 
measure   today  that  will  restore  equal 
competitive  conditions  in  the  banking 
community,   and  will  in  the  long  run 
attract  more  deposits  into  our  banking 
system. 


TO  EQUALIZE  TAX  TREATMENT  OP 
CO-OPS 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  equalize  the  tax 
status  of  cooperative  corporations  with 
that  of  other  incorporated  businesses. 
The  different  Federal  tax  treatment  of 
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these  two  forms  of  doing  business  has 
created  an  artificial  competitive  advan- 
tage for  one  over  the  other.  Although 
there  is  some  economic  and  social  justi- 
fication for  giving  preferential  tax  treat- 
ment to  the  small  farm  marketing  or 
purchasing  co-op  which  remains,  by  its 
small  size  truly  a  cooperative  organiza- 
tion; there  seems  to  be  no  justification 
for  the  preferential  treatment  to  the 
mammoth  cooperatives  that  have 
sprung  up  largely  as  the  result  of  the 
preferential  tax  treatment  they  receive. 
This  bill  will  also  produce  additional 
revenue  for  the  Federal  Government 
which  would  reduce  somewhat  the  fiscal 
burden  of  all  other  taxpayers. 

While  the  Congress  recently  partially 
reduced  the  preferential  tax  treatment 
of  co-ops,  under  the  present  law.  a  co- 
operative still  can  escape  taxation  of 
the  business  income  earned  by  distribut- 
ing 20  percent  of  net  earnings  in  cash 
to  its  patrons.  Thus  the  cooperatives 
avoid  most  of  the  tax  that  is  paid  by 
other  business  corporations  at  rates  up 
to  48  percent  of  their  earnings.  The 
cooperatives'  patrons,  however,  are  re- 
quired to  report  as  individual  income 
100  percent  of  their  share  in  the  co- 
operatives' earnings  even  though  they 
may  receive  less  than  enough  in  cash  to 
pay  their  tax  obligation  thus  incurred. 

As  matters  now  stand,  hardly  anyone 
is  satisfied  with  these  provisions  of  the 
1962  Revenue  Act,  which  purport  to  tax 
cooperative  income  either  to  the  cooper- 
ative or  to  its  patrons.  The  patrons  can 
complain  that  it  is  unjustifiable  to  re- 
quire them  to  pay  tax  in  excess  of  the 
cash  they  receive  as  part  of  their  patron- 
age dividends,  the  Treasury  is  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  to  collect  the  tax  at 
the  source,  and  businessmen  are  disap- 
pointed because  they  believe  that  co- 
operative income  should  be  taxed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  income  of  any  other 
corporation  in  order  that  there  will  be 
competitive  fairness. 

Cooperative  leaders  claim  that  there 
should  be  a  single  tax  on  income,  and 
that  it  should  be  at  either  the  coopera- 
tive level  or  the  patron  level.  I  agree 
with  this  in  principle,  provided  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  earnings  and 
dividends  of  all  corporate  businesses. 
This  would  be  the  single  tax  on  corpora- 
tion earnings  that  many  of  us  would  like 
to  see  displace  the  present  double  taxa- 
tion of  such  earnings  when  they  are  dis- 
tributed. But  I  believe  we  recognize,  as 
realists,  that  the  elimination  of  this  dou- 
ble taxation  is  not  at  present  at  all 
likely.  As  long  as  the  double  taxation 
of  corporate  earnings  continues  for  the 
sake  of  fairness  in  competition,  it  should 
be  equally  applicable  to  the  earnings  of 
all  corporate  business,  cooperative  cor- 
porations and  ordinary  corporations 
which  compete  with  each  other. 

My  bill  provides  for  the  taxation  of 
cooperative  corporations  and  their  own- 
er-patrons in  the  same  way  as  ordinary 
corporations  and  their  owners  are  taxed. 
However,  it  would  exempt  from  the  in- 
come tax — just  as  the  original  exemption 
of  cooperatives,  many  years  ago.  was  in- 
tended to  do — those  small  groups  of 
farmers  who  may  join  together  to  assist 
each  other  in  the  sale  of  the  individual 


farmer's  products  and  the  purchase  of 
supplies  that  the  individual  farmer  needs. 
Where  such  cooperative  activity  is  this 
type  of  business  operation,  and  the  in- 
dividual farmer  has  dominion  over  his 
own  transactions,  it  would  not  be  subject 
to  the  income  tax. 

If  the  earnings  of  cooperatives  were 
subject  to  tax  at  both  the  cooperative 
level  and  the  patron  level,  as  proposed, 
patronage  dividends,  like  the  dividends 
of  ordinary  corporations,  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  income  of  the  recipients 
up  to  $100 — or  $200  in  the  case  of  a  joint 
return.  This  is  already  permitted  under 
the  present  law.  As  comparatively  few 
members  of  cooperatives  receive  more 
than  $100  a  year  of  patronage  dividends, 
there  still  would  be.  to  a  large  extent,  a 
single  tax  on  the  cooperatives'  earnings, 
but  it  would  apply  where  the  impact  of 
the  tax  should  fall,  directly  to  the  co- 
operatives themselves. 

The  original  intent  of  Congress  to  ex- 
empt from  the  income  tax  small  groups 
of  farmers  that  act  for  themselves  has 
been  so  magnified  and  extended  that  it 
has  become  a  tax  'loophole"  of  major 
proportions,  causing  a  revenue  loss  to  the 
Government  of  millions  of  dollars  each 
years.  This  constitutes  a  subsidy  to  the 
cooperative  form  of  doing  business  at  the 
expense  of  all  other  taxpayers,  and  gives 
this  form  an  unwarranted  competitive 
advantage  over  other  forms  of  doing  busi- 
ness. 

The  tax  preference  that  this  bill  would 
remedy,  if  continued,  endangers  con- 
tinuation of  the  free  competitive  enter- 
prise as  we  know  it.  After  all  there  is  lit- 
tle distinction  between  the  operation  of 
a  cooperative  organization  with  hun- 
dreds and  even  thousands  of  "patrons" 
and  a  corporation  with  hundreds  and 
even  thousands  of  stockholders.  Both 
organizations  are  essentially  run  by  man- 
agement and  the  patrons  and  stockhold- 
ers actually  have  little  to  say  about  the 
running  of  the  organization,  particularly 
if  it  is  prospering  and  growing.  The  only 
difference  is  that  the  patrons  of  a  co- 
operative vote  and  elect  management  on 
the  basis  of  a  per  capita  voting  system 
regardless  of  the  number  of  patron 
shares  they  own  while  the  stockholders  of 
a  corporation  vote  by  the  number  of 
shares  they  own.  Once  either  of  these 
organizations  have  grown  to  substantial 
size  with  many  owners,  diffuse  and  unor- 
ganized as  they  are,  management  runs 
the  show  and  perpetuates  itself.  There 
seems  to  be  no  economic  or  social  justi- 
fication in  preferring  this  one  form  of  do- 
ing business,  the  cooperative,  over  the 
corporation. 


THERE  ARE  TWO  SIDES  TO  THE 
SELMA  STORY 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Martin]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  read  the  stories  in  the  newspapers 


and  to  listen  to  the  TV  and  radio  com- 
mentators one  would  gather  that  there 
is  only  one  side  to  the  story  of  what  is 
happening  in  Selma,  Ala.  I  assure  you 
this  is  not  true.  Either  by  design  or 
through  ignorance  of  the  situation,  many 
of  the  facts  about  Selma  and  the  cur- 
rent troubles  there  are  not  being  told  to 
the  public. 

In  order  to  help  set  the  record 
straight  and,  at  least,  to  give  the  people 
of  the  United  States  the  other  side  of 
the  story.  I  would  like  to  include  as  a 
part  of  these  remarks  an  editorial  from 
the  Montgomery  Advertiser  written  by 
an  able  editor,  Don  P.  Wasson. 

I  ask  only  that  my  colleagues  take 
time  to  read  Mr.  Wasson's  article  and 
weigh  it  against  the  stories  as  being  re- 
ported from  Selma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  there  any  Member  of 
this  body,  or  any  right-thinking  Ameri- 
can citizen  who  will  say  that  a  return  to 
law  and  order  is  not  justified?  That  is 
all  we  of  the  South  are  asking.  Is  this 
an  unreasonable  request?  Please,  let  us 
have  all  the  facts  about  Selma.  Let  us 
be  given  the  truth  and  then,  as  Ameri- 
cans, as  men  of  good  will,  as  a  people 
grounded  in  a  deep  religious  heritage, 
certainly  we  can  find  a  solution  to  the 
problems  we  face. 

Mr.  Wasson's  article  follows: 

[From    the   Montgomery    (Ala.)    Advertiser. 
Jan. 31.  1965) 

City    Wronged:    Selma    Inscribes    Note   of 
Reason  in  History  Text 

(By  Don  F.  Wasson) 

History  is  an  image  projected  upon  a 
screen  through  the  telescope  of  time,  which 
merges  people,  places,  and  events  so  that 
the  reader  gets  the  entire  picture  at  one 
time. 

Fifty.  100  or  200  years  from  now,  the 
events,  places  and  people  of  today  will  be 
but  a  paragraph  In  the  history  books  and  for 
all  the  toil,  sweat,  and  tears  expended  by 
the  generations  of  our  time  on  earth,  a 
paragraph   Is   about  all   they   will  rate. 

In  the  super  colossal,  wide  screen,  livid 
color  drama  now  being  acted  out  by  today's 
cast  of  characters  and  called  civil  rights  the 
name  of  one  place  called  Selma  might 
never  appear  in  the  finished  product.  It 
might  well  end  on  the  cutting  room  floor, 
because  the  production  will  be  long  enough 
as  it  is. 

But  it  would  seem  that  If  historians  oi 
the  future  were  looking  for  a  focal  point 
upon  which  to  base  their  postmortem  con- 
clusion as  to  who  was  right  and  who  was 
wrong,  what  exactly  did  happen  and  what 
did  not.  then  Selma.  Ala.,  can  offer  a  case 
study  in  the  entire  problem  of  the  United 
States  versus  the  people. 

A  determination  to  obey  law 

In  Selma,  you  have  a  people  who.  nurtured 
on  traditions  as  old  as  Selma  itself,  have 
resisted  change  with  all  their  hearts  and 
souls.  They  are  a  people  who  are  conserva- 
tive in  their  thoughts  and  actions  and  the 
forcible  disruption  of  their  traditions  by  an 
all-powerful  government  has  been  a  bitter 
pill  to  swallow. 

But  with  determination,  after  last  year's 
turmoil  and  strife,  people  in  Selma  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  would 
obey  the  law  as  best  they  could. 

Mayor  Joe  Smltherman  and  Chief  of  Po- 
lice Wilson  Baker  are  the  men  who  must 
lead  the  people  through  this  difficult  transi- 
tion. As  Baker  told  a  civic  club  meeting 
recently : 

"This  administration  feels  that  it  has  a 
responsibility    to    lead    Selma    In     dignity 
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throu'^h  the  maze  of  legal  transition  result- 
ing from   the  passage   of   the   Civil   Rights 

Act." 

AN    unreasonable    ATTITUDE 

It  appeared  that  the  transition  was  going 
peacefully  until  early  in  January  when  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  spokesman  for  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  Negro  population,  decided.  In 
all  his  infinite  wisdom,  that  Selma  needed 
to  be  prodded  Into  more  rapid  action  in 
racial  matters.  So  King,  the  prophet  from 
Oslo,  came  into  Selma  and  agitated  the 
multitude.  Full  of  ideas  on  how  to  get 
Negroes  to  register  to  vote,  he  marched  them 
upon  the  courthouse  and  here  is  where  the 
unreasonable  attitude  of  the  racial  agitators 
comes  into  sharp  focus. 

The  Dallas  County  Board  of  Registrars  had 
requested,  and  had  received  approval  of  the 
State,  to  register  voters  for  10  additional 
lays  in  January.  Normally  the  board  meets 
twice  a  month,  on  the  first  and  third  Mon- 
days, to  accept  voter  applications.  Records 
show  that  it  can  handle  from  25  to  35  voter 
applicants  at  1  day's  session. 

But  Martin  Luther  King  sends  150  or  more 
down  to  the  courthouse  to  register  and  they 
come  back  again,  and  again. 

IN  6  DAYS,  35  APPEARED 

Now  any  resident  of  Dallas  County  had 
ample  reason  to  know  that  the  voter  regis- 
tration time  had  been  extended,  but  on  the 
first  6  days  the  board  was  in  session,  only  35 
prospective  voters  showed  up.  Of  these,  20 
were  Negroes.  These  20  Negroes  received  the 
applications  without  fuss,  and,  as  far  as  can 
be  determined,  were  registered. 

So.  with  4  days  left,  Martin  Luther 
King  herds  his  flock  down  to  the  courthouse. 
It  seems  that  anyone  with  sense  enough  to 
pass  the  voter  requirements  would  know  that 
a  three-man  board  couldn't  register  that 
many  people  in  4  days,  even  if  they  were 
all  qualified. 

Some  of  Martin  Luther's  flock,  once  Inside 
the  registrar's  office,  indicated  that  they 
didn't  really  want  to  be  there.  There  also 
appeared  several  Negroes  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write. 

REGISTERING,    OR    AGITATINC? 

So  it  would  appear  that  King  and  his  co- 
horts in  CORE,  SNICK,  and  other  racial 
groups  weren't  really  so  interested  in  regis- 
tering Negroes  as  voters  as  they  were  in 
agitating. 

It  seems  from  here  that  historians  who 
write  of  our  day  and  time  are  going  to  be 
lenient  of  the  good  people  of  Selma.  and 
other  southern  cities  who  tried  to  do  right 
but  that  they  will  be  pretty  rough  on  King 
and  his  cohorts  whose  goals  always  appear 
to  be  self-aggrandizement  and  agitation- 
keeping  their  reputations  alive — as  It  were. 

Selma's  mention  in  the  history  books 
might  well  read:  "In  one  city  in  Alabama, 
Selma,  in  Dallas  County,  the  white  people 
tried  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times  as 
dictated  by  the  Federal  courts  with  reason- 
ableness, but  it  was  not  allowed  by  the  racial 
agitators." 

THE    INVADING    HORDE 

And  in  passing,  we  might  also  condemn  a 
large  segment  of  the  national  press,  those 
publications  who  feed  on  sensationalism  and 
half-truths,  for  sending  into  Selma  a  horde 
of  semlliterate  newsmen  who.  without  feel- 
ing for  the  hard-working  and  God-fearing 
people,  send  back  stories  which  distort  the 
facts  or.  worse,  disregard  the  facts  completely. 

You  can  read  in  countless  publications 
how  the  great  and  noble  King  was  punched 
in  the  face  In  Selma,  Ala.,  without  ever  read- 
ing that  the  man  who  punched  the  Negro 
leader  was  not  a  Selman.  Was  not,  In  fact,  a 
native  Alabamlan. 

You  can  read  how  a  law  officer  subdued  a 
Negro  woman  who  was  standing  in  the  voter 
line  without  ever  knowing  that  she  shouted 
obscenities   at   him   beforehand.     You   can 


read  how  a  law  officer  insisted  that  the  Ne- 
groes use  a  certain  door  to  enter  the  court- 
house without  ever  seeing  an  explanation 
that  a  crowd  of  this  size  would  completely 
block  the  main  entrance  and  put  a  stop  to 
normal  business  conducted  In  other  court- 
house offices. 

BEATNIKS,    UNLIMITED 

Many  of  these  so-called  newsmen  turn  up 
at  every  scene  of  racial  unrest.  A  good  many 
of  them  seem  to  have  been  swept  from  the 
expresso  houses  and  their  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  traditions  of  the  South  is  totally 
nonexistent.  Yet  they  come  down  dressed  in 
unpressed  clothes  and  superior  attitudes  and 
sniff  around  for  trouble.  They  see  King  get 
hit  and  this  is  all  they  need.  The  wires  to 
New  York  and  other  centers  of  cixlture  are 
kept  hot  with  their  unmitigated  trash,  their 
half-truths  and  fabrications. 

We  have  warred  with  the  northern  and 
liberal  press  before  and  we  shall  again.  But 
the  indictment  of  history  shall  weigh  far 
more  heavily  upon  the  heads  of  these  pub- 
lishers than  it  shall  upon  the  good  people  of 
Selma. 

These  good  people  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  forbearance  under  circximstances  no 
outsider  can  ever  fully  appreciate.  And  we 
say  to  them.  "Hold  fast  to  reason,  for  it  surely 
shall  prevail  In  the  light  of  history." 


COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  CARE 
PLAN 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  fMr.  Byrnes]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
to  provide  for  comprehensive  health  in- 
surance for  all  persons  aged  65  and  over 
on  a  uniform  basis  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  cost  of  the  program  will 
be  shared  by  the  individual  participants 
and  the  Federal  Government.  The  pro- 
gram will  be  entirely  voluntary. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  joining  me  to- 
dav  in  the  introduction  of  identical  bills 
are  Hon.  James  B.  Utt.  of  California; 
Hon.  Jackson  E.  Betts,  of  Ohio:  Hon. 
Herman  T.  Schneebeli,  of  Pennsylvania: 
Hon.  Harold  R.  Collier,  of  Illinois;  Hon. 
Melvin  R.  Laird,  of  Wisconsin:  Hon.  Ben 
Reifel,  of  South  Dakota:  Hon.  William 
L.  Dickinson,  of  Alabama. 

The  plan  will  more  adequately  meet 
the  medical  needs  of  the  aged  than  the 
administration's  medicare  proposal.  It 
will  be  more  equitable.  It  will  not  en- 
danger the  soundness  of  the  social  se- 
curity system.  It  will  be  voluntary  in- 
stead of  compulsory. 

The  administration  plan  Is  generally 
limited  to  hospital  and  nursing  home  ex- 
penses. This  plan  will  cover  both  hos- 
pital and  nursing  home  care  and  surgical 
and  medical  expenses.  It  is  both  com- 
prehensive in  scope  and  comprehensive 
in  effect.  It  will  cover  up  to  $40,000  of 
expenses. 

The  administration  plan  is  compulsory. 
This  plan  is  voluntary  and  every  citizen 
over  65,  without  a  means  test,  uill  be 
eligible  for  coverage  under  it. 

The  administration  plan  is  inequitable. 
It  requires  wage  earners  to  pay  a  regres- 


sive payroll  tax  chargeable  to  the  lowest 
levels  of  income  to  provide  medical  bene- 
fits for  others — a  tax  misleadingly  justi- 
fied on  the  basis  that  workers  are  prepay- 
ing for  their  own  care.  This  plan  will 
mainly  be  financed  from  two  sources — 
the  beneficiaries  themselves  based  upon 
their  ability  to  pay,  and  by  the  Federal 
Government  through  general  revenues 
derived  from  taxes  collected  on  the  same 
principle.  In  addition,  provision  will  be 
made  for  the  States  to  share  in  financ- 
ing full  participation  for  the  medically 
indigent. 

The  administration  plan  endangers 
the  adequacy  of  retirement,  death,  and 
disability  benefits  under  the  social  secu- 
rity system  by  pushing  the  regressive 
payroll  tax  to  the  limits  of  acceptability. 
The  insurance  concept  of  this  plan,  its 
method  of  financing,  and  its  administra- 
tion are  completely  independent  of  the 
social  security  system.  Social  security 
benefits  are  used  merely  as  a  test  of  abil- 
ity to  pay  the  individual  contribution. 
The  social  security  system's  only  in- 
volvement is  the  assignment  of  a  speci- 
fied percentage  of  an  individual's  social 
security  benefits  to  a  health  insurance 
fund  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

In  summary,  the  administration's 
medicare  proposal  is  unsound  and 
dangerous.  Its  enactment  would  start 
us  down  a  path  from  which  there  is  no 
returning — the  path  toward  regimented 
and  deteriorating  medical  care.  We 
propose  a  solution  which  we  believe  is 
typically  American — comprehensive,  fair, 
voluntary,  and  oriented  to  mdividual 
freedom  and  initiative.  This  is  the  way 
to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  our  elder  citi- 
zens in  the  financing  of  medical  care. 

In  brief  outline,  the  plan  would  work 
as  follows: 

All  persons  aged  65  or  over  would  be 
eligible,  on  a  umform  basis,  for  insur- 
ance protection  equivalent  to  the  Gov- 
ernment-wide indemnity  benefit  plan. 
Their  participation  would  be  voluntary; 
there  would  be  no  means  test.  Enroll- 
ment would  be  during  an  initial  enroll- 
ment period,  followed  by  periodic  enroll- 
ment periods. 

For  those  under  social  security — or 
railroad  retirement — enrollment  would 
be  exercised  by  an  assignment  of  a 
premium  contribution  to  be  taken  out  of, 
or  checked  off,  the  individual's  current 
social  security  benefit.  Those  not  under 
social  security  would  execute  an  applica- 
tion accompanying  it  with  their  initial 
premium  contribution.  State  agencies 
would  be  granted  an  option  to  purchase 
the  msurance  for  their  old-age  assist- 
ance and  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged  recipients  at  a  group  rate. 

Premium  contributions  by  individuals 
would  be  based  upon  the  cash  benefits 
which  they  would  either  receive,  or  be 
entitled  to  receive,  upon  reaching  a^e  65. 
The  premium  would  be  10  percent  of  the 
minimum  social  security  benefit  and  5 
percent  of  the  balance.  Those  receiving 
the  lowest  social  security  benefits  would 
pay  the  least.  The  average  premium 
contribution  on  the  basis  of  today's  ben- 
efit levels  would  be  $6  per  month  per 
person.  Persons  not  under  social  secu- 
rity would  pay  a  premium  equivalent  to 
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the  maximum  contribution  of  an  indi-  plus  80  percent  of  all  other  hospital  and  basis  for  premium  contributions 

vidual   under  social  security.    The  re-  medical  expense  incident  to  that  opera-  The  premium  contributions  by  the  par- 

mainder  of  the  cost  of  the  insurance  tion  after  a  deductible  of  not  more  than  ticipants  are  graduated  according  to  abil- 

would  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern-  $50.    In  addition,  the  program  will  cover  ity  to  pay  as  evidenced  by  their  old-age 

ment  out  of  general  revenues.  80  percent  of  all  posthospital  medical  ex-  insurance  benefit.     The  premium  is  an 

Benefits  would  be  paid  out  of  a  na-  pense  after  the  deductible  of  $50  has  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  mini- 

tional  health  insurance  fund.    The  fund  been  exceeded  by  prior  expense,  includ-  mum  cash  benefit  of  a  primary  benefi- 

would  receive  as  deposits  the  contribu-  ing  the  $25  deductible  applicable  to  the  ciary — currently  $40  per  month— plus  5 

tions  of  individuals,  contributions  from  hospital  charges.  percent  of  the  additional  cash  benefit 

the  social  security  system  and  Flailroad  method  of  financing  payable  to  the  primary  beneficiary  and 

Retirement  Board   on   behalf   of   indi-  ^.^^  program  would  be  financed  by  a  ^^s  spouse — if  over  age  65.    This  will  re- 

viduals    covered    under    those   systems,  graduated  premium  contribution  by  the  suit  in  an  average  premium  contribution 

State  contributions  for  OAA  and  MAA  individual  participants  based  on  ability  of  $6  per  month  per  person, 

recipients,    and    annual    appropriations  ^^           supplemented  by  an  annual  ap-  I^  ^"  individual  otherwise  entitled  to 

from  the  Federal  Treasury.    The  Secre-  propriation  from  the  general  revenues,  receive   cash   benefits  under  social  se- 

tary  of  the  Treasury  would  administer  g^  including  a  contribution  or  pre-  curity  is  ineligible  for  such  benefits— or 

the     fund.    The     insurance     program  j^jm^^  charge  the  cost  of  the  program  is  such  benefits  are  reduced — on  account  of 

would  be  administered  by  the  Depart-  shared  by  those  who  receive  the  benefits  the  earnings  test,  this  will  not  affect  the 

ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei-  ^^^  ■     ^j.^^  Government  individual's  contribution.     The  amount 

fare,  which  would  be  charged  with  gen-  unlike    the    King  Anderson    bill     the  °^  ^^^  individual's  contribution  will  be 

eral  administration,  recordkeeping    and  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^ot  rely  upon  a  regressive  Paid  by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 

so  forth,  but  would  not  process  the  claims  payroll  tax  for  financing.    The  program  tor  to  the  insurance  program  irrespec- 

?T  ^'%?.^  hospitals,  physicians,  and  the  ^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^  dangerous  fiction  inher-  tive  of  earnings.    To  this  extent,  there 

like     The  Surgeon  General  would  con-  .^            King-Anderson    bill    that,  is   an    automatic   liberalization   of  the 

ti-act  with  private  agencies-B  ue  Cross-  ^            jj          ^^^  ^^^i^"^'  ^^^h-       ,      i    .       •  , 

Blue  Shield   for  example-which  would  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^  employers  are  prepay-  At  the  existing  level  of  social  security 

process   and   pay   the   claims   of   those  jng  the  cost  of  health  protection  for  their  cash  benefits,  the  premium  contributions 

furnishing  services  and  would  then  be  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^         _  required  for  select  benefit  levels  would 

reimbursed  from  the  national  health  in-  ^.^.^  ^^^^^jj  ^^^  ^. jj  ^^  financing  the  cost  be  as  follows : 

surancefuna.  ^^  medicare  for  those  currently  over  65.  Monthly  benefit  of  aged  family  unit  and 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  Under  our  program    the  Government's  monthly  health  contribution 

INSURANCE  BILL  ^^^.^  ^j  ^.j^.^  ^^^j.  ^,jjj  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  j.j^g     j40    (single  wofker ) $4.00 

summary  OF  BENEFITS  general  funds  of  the  Govcmment.                *60' 5.oo 

The  program   will   provide   for  com-  eligibility  for  coverage                    ^J^g '              725 

prehensive  health  insurance  equivalent  ^jj      ^^^       attaining  age  65  will  $1501:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  9.50 

to  the  medica  services  available  to  Gov-  ^^  ^j-g-j^j^  ^^^  coverage  on  a  voluntary     $190  =>. 11.50 

HnTn?  thT^nL^'nmrntwiriP^indemn^^^  ^^'''-     Following  enactment  of  the  pro-  .  present    monthly    minimum    of   $40   for 

tion  of  the  Governmentwide  "^demnity  ^^^^  ^^^^.^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  g-month  enrollment  worker  and  $20  for  wife. 

Plan,  moainea  in  oraer  to  meet  tne  spe-  pg^iod  during  which  all  persons  65  years  -  Present  monthly  maximum  of  $127  for 

cial  needs  of  the  aged.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^iU  ^^  eligible  to  elect  worker  and  $63  for  wife. 

The  benefits  under  the  program  will  to  participate.    Thereafter,  there  will  be  Railroad      retirement      contributions 

greatly  exceed  the  benefits  provided  for  „-,!i_^._    enrnllmpnt    oerinds     All    ner-  ,11"    ,7     Retirement      contnouiions 

intheKin'^-AndersonbilUHR  n     The  Pei iodic    enrollment    penoas.    All    per  would  be  based  upon  the  same  formula  as 

inineK.in=,  Anaeisonou    n  n,.  1   •     ^"^  sons  upon  reaching  age  65  will  have  7  ^y,f,  _„„;„,  epp„ntv  contributions    uo  to 

program  provides  for  full  coverage  of  the  -„_„.y,r^  within  which  tn  elect  t.o  nartici-  1^            ■     ^^^^^^^  contriDuiions,  up  to 

first     $1,000    of    hospital— or    nursing  months  within  which  to  elect  to  partici  the  maximum  payable  by  social  security 

home — room  and  board  plus  80  percent  ^^,f'        ,^    ^,.       ,    ,           .  .„     „  participants. 

of  any  balance.     This  is  the  equivalent  Under  the  King- Anderson  bUl.  all  per-  ^^v  a  couple  receiving  the  maximum 

to  50  days  in  the  hospital  or  100  days  of  ^ons  aged  65  and  over-except  Federal  social  security  benefit-cun-ently  S190- 

a  qualified  nursing  home  without  a  de-  employees-are    automatically    covered  the  cost  of  the  insurance  will  be  S11.50 

ductible  regardless  of  their  wishes  in  the  matter,  pgj.  month.    A  couple  receiving  the  mim- 

In  addition   the  program  provides  for  ^his  results  in  the  inclusion  of  persons  ^um  social  security  benefit— currently 

80  percent  of  all  other  hospital,  surgical,  pPP^^.  *°  !!i^^  coverage,  for  example  $60-will  be  able  to  buy  the  same  health 

and  medical  expenses,  after  a  deductible  the  Amish.  Christian  Scientists,  a^  well  insurance  at  a  cost  of  $5  per  month.  The 

of  S50,  of  which  only  $25  will  apply  to  ^  ^^°^^  already  covered  by  group  insur-  amount  of  the  Government  subsidy  thus 

other  hospital  charges.     This  includes  ance  programs.  varies  with  the  economic  status  of  the 

professional  services  of  doctors,  such  as  ^he  voluntary  concept  avoids  excess  individual,  as  measured  by  social  secu- 

surgery,  consultations,  and  home,  office,  coverage.    Since  there  is  a  cost  to  the  rity  benefits. 

and  hospital  calls,  professional  services  insured,  those  who  already  have  ade-  At  the  conference  on  the  social  secu- 

of  registered  nurses,  diagnostic  services,  ^^ate  programs  paid  for  by  their  former  ^ty  amendments  bill  of  1964,  it  was  vir- 

rental  of  medical  equipment,  ambulance  employers  or  through  associations  and  tually  agreed  that  OASI  cash  benefits 

service      and     prescribed     drugs     and  the  like,  may  decide  not  to  participate  in  should  be  increased  by  7  percent  with  a 

medicines  the     Government-sponsored     program,  minimum  increase  of  85  per  month.    We 

The  program  covers  the  catastrophic  ^he  automotive  workers,  the  chemical  can  assume  that  an  increase  will  be  en- 
illness,  with  up  to  $40,000  in  benefits,  workers,  and  other  large  industrial  acted  this  year  at  least  equal  in  amount. 
No  longer  will  the  life  savings  of  an  el-  ^^oups,  have  fully  paid  comprehensive  This  will  provide  the  OASI  beneficiaries 
deny  p^'erson  be  wiped  out  because  of  a  ^^f  ^'^^  Fi^'^l?'"  ^^^'""^^  workers.  To  the  ^jth  additional  funds  required  to  par- 
major  illness  extent  that  these  do  not  participate,  the  ticipate  in  the  insurance  program. 

The    program    will    pay    the    actual  cost  to  the  Government  is  reduced.  Persons  who  are  not  under  social  secu- 

charges  for  the  service,  subject  to  the  manner  of  election  rity  may  participate  by  a  premium  con - 

reasonable  and  customary  test  used  by  For    those   under   social   security— or  tribution  equal  in  amount  to  the  maxi- 

private  insurers.  railroad  retirement— the  election  will  be  mum  contribution  of  those  eligible  under 

Except  for   the   liberalization  of   the  exercised  by  authorizing  a   "check-off"  social  security.    Where  payment  of  the 

coverage  of  hospital  room  and  board  to  or  assignment  of  the  prescribed  premium  premium    would    represent    an    undue 

Include  nursing  homes,  the  program  is  in  contribution  out  of  the  individual's  cur-  hardship,  such  as  in  the  case  of  a  per- 

all  respects  identical  to  the  high  option  rent  monthly  social  security  benefit.    An  son   under  old-age   assistance,   the  in- 

of  the  governmentwide  indemnity  plan  election  by  those  not  under  social  se-  dividual   could   be   included   under  the 

offered    to    Federal    employees.      This  curity— or  railroad  retirement— will  be  group   buy-in  option   extended   to   the 

means  that  an  individual  can  undergo  evidenced  by  execution  of  an  application  States. 

major  surgery  and  have  paid  in  full  the  for  participation  in  the  program  and  the  The  insurance  concept  is  completely 

first  $1,000  of  hospital  room  and  board  payment  of  premium  contributions.  independent  of  the  social  security  sys- 
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tern.  Social  security  benefits  are  used 
merely  as  a  test  of  ability  to  pay  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  the  individual  con- 
tribution. The  assignment  of  a  predeter- 
mined percentage  of  these  benefits  to  the 
health  insurance  fund  is  the  only  rela- 
tionship of  the  program  to  the  OASDI 
system. 

participation    BY    STATE    AGENCIES GROUP 

BUY-IN    OPTION 

State  agencies  will  have  the  option  to 
purchase  the  plan  benefits  for  their  old- 
age  assistance — OAA — and  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged— MAA— recipients 
at  a  group  rate  equivalent  to  the  weighted 
average  rate  applicable  to  the  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries,  which  is  presently 
about  $6  per  month. 

The  program  preserves  fully  the  role 
of  the  States  in  providing  for  those  who 
are  in  need.  The  State  agency  will  have 
considerable  fiexibility  in  meeting  the 
requirements  of  these  groups.  If  the  in- 
dividual is  a  social  security  beneficiary, 
presumably  the  State  would  require  the 
individual  to  elect  the  benefits  through 
the  assignment  of  social  security  benefits 
and  increase  the  individual's  old-age  as- 
sistance cash  allowance  to  make  up  the 
difference.  Other  recipients  of  State  aid 
could  be  blanketed  in  at  the  group  rate. 

Thus,  while  the  individual  contribu- 
tions will  vary,  all  persons  over  65  will 
be  eligible  for  the  identical  comprehen- 
sive protection.  No  distinction  is  made 
between  the  person  covered  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis,  the  recipient  of  OAA  or  the 
recipient  of  MAA. 

ADMINISTRATION    OF   PROGRAM 

There  will  be  established  a  national 
health  insurance  fund.  The  fund  will  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Premium  contributions  of  the 
individual  participants  will  be  deposited 
directly  to  the  credit  of  the  fund.  An 
appropriation  will  be  made  annually  to 
provide  for  the  additional  amount  re- 
quired by  the  fund  in  order  to  finance 
benefits  for  the  ensuing  benefit  period. 

The  general  administration  of  the  in- 
surance program  will  be  entrusted  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  That  Department  will  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing known  the  program  to  those  pres- 
ently over  age  65 ;  notifying  those  reach- 
ing age  65  in  the  future  of  their  rights 
to  participate;  maintaining  records;  pre- 
paring actuarial  studies;  and  presenting 
the  appropriation  requests  for  the  pro- 
gram to  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  so  forth. 

The  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General  viill 
be  charged  with  the  administration  of 
the  benefit  provisions  of  the  program. 
The  Surgeon  General  will  utilize  estab- 
lished health  insurance  organizations  to 
process  the  claims — bills — of  the  hos- 
pitals, physicians,  and  other  organiza- 
tions rendering  the  service.  Payment  for 
health  service  will  be  processed  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  charge  presently  cov- 
ered by  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  or  a 
private  insurer.  The  hospital,  physician, 
and  the  like  will  send  their  bills  to  the 
accredited  health  organization  desig- 
nated to  process  claims.  After  the  cus- 
tomary verification,  such  organization 
will  pay  the  charge.  The  paying  organi- 
zation will  then  be  reimbursed  by  the 


Treasury  for  the  charges  paid  together 

with  an  agreed  upon  fee  or  handling 

charge. 

Examples  showing  comparable  benefits  under 

King-Anderson    bill    (H.R.   1)    and   under 

this  program 

CASE    A HOSPITAL 

Amount 

Hospital  room  and  board $441 

Hospital  ancillary  charges 353 

Surgeon  and  anesthetist 260 

Other  physicians 200 

Private  duty  nurse 85 

Out-of-hospital    drugs 75 

Other  expense 15 

Total  medical  expense 1.429 

Recovery  under  King-Anderson  bill —   —754 

Cost    to    insured    under    King- 
Anderson    bill 675 

Additional   recovery   under   this   pro- 
gram    —438 

Cost  to  insured  under  this  pro- 
gram        237 

CASE   B NONHOSPITAL 

Surgery 10 

Nonhospital  physician  visits 120 

Nonhospltal  nurse  visits 8 

Prescribed   drugs 94 

Other  nonhospital  care 18 

Total  medical  expense 250 

Recovery  under  King- Anderson  bill —  0 

Cost    to    insured    under    King- 
Anderson   bill 250 

Additional   recovery   under  this  pro- 
gram    —160 

Cost  to  Insured  under  this  pro- 
gram          90 


H.R.  1699,  to  permit  national  board 
examinations  for  podiatrists ; 

H.R.  1700,  providing  for  voluntary  ad- 
missions to  District  of  Columbia  Train- 
ing School ; 

H.R.  1007,  exemptions  from  attach- 
ment of  wages  of  nonresidents; 

H.R.  947.  requiring  reports  to  police  of 
motor  vehicle  collisions; 

H.R.  948.  amending  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  with  respect  to  divorce. 
legal  separation,  and  annulment  of  mar- 
riage; and 

H.R.  3314,  requiring  premarital  exam- 
inations. 

For  Tuesday  and  Wednesday:  H.R. 
3818,  repealing  certain  legislation  relat- 
ing to  reserves  against  deposits  in  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

For  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  there  is  no  legislative  business 
scheduled. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject 
to  the  usual  reservations  that  any  fur- 
ther program  will  be  announced  later 
and  that  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OF  FEBRUARY  8  AND  BALANCE  OF 
THIS  WEEK 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
this  time  in  order  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert],  the  ma- 
jority leader,  if  he  would  kindy  advise 
us  as  to  the  legislative  program  for  the 
following  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  is  no  further 
legislative  business  this  week.  The  pro- 
gram for  the  week  of  February  8  is  as 
follows:  Monday,  a  request  to  send  to 
conference  House  Resolution  234,  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Monday  is  District  day.  There  are  11 
bills  as  follows : 

H.R.  1064,  authorizing  canine  corps  for 
the  District  of  Columbia ; 

H.R.  1065.  exempting  majority  and  mi- 
nority rooms  from  sales  tax; 

H.R.  1066,  retirement  salaries  of  cer- 
tain retired  judges; 

H.R.  647,  appointment  of  new  trustees 
in  deeds  of  trust; 

H.R.  66,  discharge  of  parolees  from 
supervision; 


COMMITTEE  ON  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  have  until 
midnight  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  8 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  HONORABLE  KATHERINE  ST. 
GEORGE 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
88th  Congress,  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
serve  on  the  U.S.  delegation  to  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  Conferences  in  Lu- 
cerne. Copenhagen,  and  here  in  Wash- 
ington. I  was  impressed  time  and  time 
again  by  the  interest  and  dedication  and 
leadership  of  our  chairman,  the  Honor- 
able Katherine  St.  George,  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  St.  George  gave  of  herself  and  her 
time  unstintingly  to  make  the  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  effective  and 
meaningful.    We  are  all  in  her  debt. 

I  think  it  was  fitting  that  Mrs.  St. 
George  was  elected  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  group  and  as  secretary. 
I  am  delighted  that  we  will  have  the 
benefit  of  her  enthusiasm  and  wisdom 
during  the  89th  Congress  and  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

A  4-YEAR  TERM 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lowell, 
Mass..  Sun  has  made  an  interesting  and 
thoughtful  contribution  to  the  growing 
dialog  on  congressional  organization  and 
procedure.  In  its  January  30  edition,  an 
editorial  "A  4-Year  Term,"  explored  the 
possibility  of  a  longer  term  for  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Most  importantly,  the  editorial 
stressed  the  need  for  a  "lively  debate" 
on  the  structure  and  functions  of  Con- 
gress. I  commend  this  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  insert  it 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  following  my 

remarks : 

A  4-yEAR  Term 

For  a  long  time  Members  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  have  grumbled  that  be- 
cause of  their  2-year  terms,  they  have  to 
start  running  for  reelection  practically  as 
soon  as  they  are  sworn  in  each  term. 

Political  scientists  have  been  in  general 
agreement  that  2  years  Is  too  short  a  term  for 
any  elective  office.  But,  like  doing  some- 
thing about  the  weather,  this  has  been  all 
talk  and  no  action. 

There  are  some  historic  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  the  few  persons  who  declare  their 
support  of  the  present  system.  One  is  that 
2-year  elections  "keep  the  House  close  to  the 
people."  In  those  days  when  sessions  of 
Congress  ran  only  3  or  4  months  and  Repre- 
sentatives spent  most  of  their  time  at  home, 
maybe  there  was  some  validity  to  this. 

Now,  however,  with  8-  to  10-month  ses- 
sions, most  House  Members  maintain  offices 
in  their  districts,  keep  in  contact  by  tele- 
phone, and  jet  back  home  every  2  or  3  weeks. 
They  keep  in  close  touch  with  their  constitu- 
encies, still,  but  with  the  addition  of  pri- 
maries and  general  elections  every  2  years, 
they  don't  have  much  time  on  Capitol  Hill 
to  carry  out  the  constituents'  wishes. 

There  is  some  debate  as  to  the  desirability 
of  entirely  doing  away  with  mid-term  elec- 
-tions.  Proponents  of  this  idea  contend  that 
a  President  shouldn't  be  shackled  by  the  loss 
of  strength  the  "ins"  usually  suffer  in  these 
nonpresidential  year  elections.  The  reverse 
of  that  argument  Is  that  public  sentiment 
may   change  sharply  in   2  years,  and   tbat 


these  elections  provide  a  check  on  the  ad- 
ministration. 

One  compromise  proposal  has  been  ad- 
vanced in  the  past  calling  for  half  the  House 
Members  to  be  elected  every  2  years,  for  4- 
year  terms. 

Whether  this  ferment  results  in  a  consti- 
tutional change  or  not,  it's  healthy  to  have 
the  discussion. 

Certainly  Congress  is  covered  with  the 
barnacles  of  tradition.  A  lively  debate  upon 
its  structure  and  functions  might  at  least 
result  in  a  few  such  innovations  as  electric 
voting  machines,  trimming  much  of  the 
dreary,  useless  verbiage  from  the  Appendix 
to  the  daily  Congressional  Record,  and  re- 
ducing abuse  of  the  franking  privilege. 


THE  CHEATING  SCANDALS  AT  THE 
AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Callaway]  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
share  the  concern  and  regret  of  all 
Americans  about  the  recent  cheating 
scandals  at  the  Air  Force  Academy.  I 
have  a  unique  concern  as  one  of  the  two 
Members  of  this  Congress  who  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point.  The  Air  Force  Academy 
honor  system  is  patterned  after  the  hon- 
or system  at  West  Point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  explain  in  some  depth 
some  of  the  features  of  this  honor  sys- 
tem. The  press  has  not  been  able,  in 
short  reports,  to  do  this,  and  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  do  this  to- 
day. 

The  honor  system  at  West  Point  is  not 
just  an  honor  system.  It  is  a  way  of  life. 
It  involves  everything  that  a  cadet  may 
do  or  think  during  his  4  years  at  West 
Point  and  during  his  life  thereafter.  It 
does  involve,  yes,  cheating,  but  many 
other  things.  It  does  not  just  mean  that 
a  professor  is  free  to  leave  the  room  dur- 
ing an  examination.  It  means  much 
more.  It  means  that  a  cadet's  word  is 
trusted  in  everything  he  does.  A  cadet 
can  explain  any  action  of  his.  No  one 
is  requested  to  corroborate  his  reasons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  reminded  of  one 
occasion  when  I  was  a  cadet  at  West 
Point  when  due  to  a  blizzard,  many  ca- 
dets were  late  coming  back  from  leave 
because  so  many  of  the  planes  and  trains 
were  not  running.  In  no  case  did  the 
academy  check  the  word  of  a  cadet  or 
check  to  see  if  the  trains  were  running, 
although  this  could  have  involved  very 
severe  penalties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  a  cadet  appears  be- 
fore a  general  board  for  a  very  serious  in- 
fraction of  the  rules  there  are  no  wit- 
nesses. The  cadet's  word  is  taken  as  his 
bond.  When  a  cadet  leaves  his  room  the 
room  may  be  inspected.  He  may  mark  a 
card  in  the  room  saying  merely  that  he  is 
on  an  authorized  visit  and  his  word  is 
always  accepted. 

I  would  like  to  say  further  that  the 
cadet  honor  code  is  administered  by  the 
cadets  and  not  by  the  military  officers. 

When  a  cadet  comes  to  West  Point,  he 
is  not  expected  to  know  all  of  the  rules  of 
the  honor  code,  but  during  the  period  of 
many  months  as  a  new  cadet  while  at 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  and,  of  course, 
while  as  a  plebe  at  the  U.S.  Air  Force 


Academy,  this  honor  code,  and  how  it 
affects  the  individual  cadet,  is  explained 
by  other  cadets.  He  learns  the  rules,  he 
understands  the  rules,  and  he  is  expected 
to  abide  by  the  rules. 

I  would  like  to  say  further  that  the 
Academies  are  different  from  other 
schools  in  this  country  because  these  are 
not  merely  universities.  These  are  acad- 
emies training  leaders  for  our  Military 
Establishments.  We  are  speaking  of  men 
who  will  lead  other  fine  young  men  of 
our  country  in  combat,  men  who  must  be 
trusted  and  whose  word  must  be  trusted, 
certainly  without  qualification  or  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  rules  of  the 
academy  honor  system  is  that  quibbling 
will  not  be  allowed.  Quibbling  is  defined 
as  any  statement  which  on  the  surface  is 
true  but  which  gives  a  false  impression. 
This  is  a  violation  of  the  honor  code,  just 
the  same  as  outright  lying.  This  is 
brought  out  by  many  military  experi- 
ences  and  one  in  particular  that  I  re- 
member. 

In  World  War  II  there  was  a  colonel 
who  was  asked  a  question.  The  question 
was,  "Are  you  moving?"  Everyone  knew 
what  this  question  meant.  The  question 
meant  "Are  you  crossing  the  line  of  de- 
parture?" The  colonel  answered  "yes." 
His  troops  were  moving  but  they  were  not 
crossing  the  line  of  departure.  This  was 
quibbling.  This  quibbling  endangered 
the  lives  of  a  great  many  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  speak  of  the 
Military  Academy,  the  Naval  Academy, 
the  Air  Force  Academy,  we  are  speaking 
of  training  leaders  whose  word  must  be 
trusted,  because  it  will  soon  become  a  life 
and  death  matter  in  the  event  of  leading 
men  in  combat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  speak  particu- 
larly about  one  aspect  of  this  scandal 
which  has  been  emphasized  so  much  by 
the  press.  This  is  the  aspect  of  inform- 
ing on  others  or  of  turning  other  people 
in. 

I  am  informed  that  none  have  resigned 
to  date  who  were  involved  only  in  re- 
porting on  others.  But  let  me  speak  of 
reporting  on  others.  The  Air  Force 
Academy  Code  is  very  simple.  It  says, 
"We  will  not  lie,  cheat  or  steal  nor  toler- 
ate among  us  those  who  do." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  cadets  are  not  asked  to  turn  in  peo- 
ple who  violate  rules.  If  a  cadet  sees 
a  fellow  cadet  who  is  late  to  formation  or 
sees  any  violation  of  any  rule,  he  is  not 
expected  to  turn  this  man  in.  He  is  only 
expected  to  ask  the  man  to  turn  himself 
in  or  to  turn  the  man  in  to  other  cadets 
for  investigation,  in  cases  where  this  man 
is  found  to  be  lying,  cheating,  or  stealing. 
Such  a  man  is  unfit  to  be  an  officer  in 
this  country's  military  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  this  is  harsh  and 
while  it  is  not  normal  in  our  Nation's 
universities  today,  we  are  not  speaking 
of  a  normal  university  situation.  We  are 
speaking  of  a  military  situation  at  the 
Military  Academy,  at  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy, and  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  alternative  to  this 
would  be  intolerable.  We  cannot  train 
military  leaders  who  will  accept  or  live 
with  anything  less  than  complete  truth 
and  honesty. 
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The  honor  code  could  not  be  con- 
tinued without  this  kind  of  a  rule. 

I  would  like  to  say  further  that  these 
cadets,  though  I  have  great  sympathy  for 
them,  knew  the  rules.  The  rules  were 
well  understood.  They  were  given 
months  of  intensive  sessions  by  fellow 
cadets,  and  if  they  did  not  like  the  rules 
they  had  the  opportunity  to  resign. 

I  applaud  the  blue  ribbon  committee 
that  has  been  appointed.  I  think  an  in- 
vestigation of  a  scandal  of  this  kind  is 
necessary,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  on  this  committee 
will  investigate  fully.  I  hope  that  each 
cadet  and  the  family  of  each  cadet  will 
be  treated  with  great  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding. Yet  it  is  my  urgent  plea 
that  the  honor  system  of  the  service 
academies  will  not  be  attacked  but. 
rather,  that  the  system  will  be  pre- 
served and  perfected.  This,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  my  request. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia  for  his  very  fine  statement 
on  the  most  unfortunate  situation  at  the 
Air  Force  Academy.  Certainly  the  gen- 
tleman's knowledge  as  a  graduate  of  West 
Point  and  as  one  who  has  maintained 
a  continuing  interest  in  our  sei-vice  acad- 
emies has  enabled  him  to  shed  light  on 
this  very  difficult  problem.  The  gentle- 
man's thoughtful  remarks  today  should 
do  a  great  deal  toward  increasing  public 
understanding  of  the  regrettable  prob- 
lems at  the  Academy.  I  congratulate  my 
very  able  colleague  for  the  significant 
contribution  he  has  made. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  for  clarifying  what  I  think  is 
an  extremely  difficult  and  unusual  case. 
Perhaps  inadvertently  the  American 
press  has  given  some  people  the  impres- 
sion that  the  honor  system  must  be  at 
fault  in  this  regard.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman,  and  I  join  him  in  his  wish  to 
clarify  this  point.  Certainly  the  honor 
system  has  been  more  than  worthwhile 
in  the  preservation  of  our  system  of 
values  in  the  military  academies. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  this 
effort.  We  must  make  clear  that  the 
honor  system  itself  is  not  subject  to 
criticism. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
is  any  party  line  that  is  stronger  than 
that  observed  in  this  House  it  is  that 
observed  between  those  who  went  to  the 
Militai-y  Academy  and  those  who  went 
to  the  Naval  Academy.  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman  on  his  remarks.  I  do  this 
as  a  graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy,  and 
as  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. I  applaud  the  committee  that  has 
been  named   to  investigate  the   tragic 


scandal  within  the  Air  Force  Academy. 
I  am  particularly  confident  something 
good  will  come  of  it,  because  it  has  on  it 
Dean  Hardy  Dillard  of  the  Law  School 
of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

I  would  add  my  voice  and  say  that  no 
matter  what  comes  of  this  we  need  the 
honor  system  in  the  name  of  national 
sGcuritv 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

There  are  three  Naval  Academy  grad- 
uates in  the  Congress.  The  graduates 
of  the  Naval  Academy  share  with  the 
graduates  of  the  Military  Academy  their 
concern  at  this  particular  time. 


FEIGHAN  EXPOSES  MYTHICAL 
QUOTA  SYSTEM— THREAT  OF 
NONQUOTA  IMMIGRATION  DE- 
MANDS CONGRESSIONAL  CON- 
TROL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
SxRATTONt .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
FeighanI  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  today  to  address  the  36th 
annual  conference  of  the  American  Co- 
alition of  Patriotic  Societies.  That  or- 
ganization has  established  a  meritorious 
record  over  many  years  in  fighting  for 
those  ideals  which  have  made  our  coun- 
ti-y  great.  The  pursuit  of  patriotism  im- 
poses heavy  responsibilities  and  very 
often  brings  small  reward  for  the  effort 
made.  But  this  is  not  new.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  all  those  associated  with  this 
organization  that  they  do  not  seek  ac- 
claim for  their  efforts  because  their  re- 
ward comes  from  the  knowledge  that 
they  are  doing  what  they  believe  to  be 
right  and  necessary  in  any  given  circum- 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  leave  granted,  I  insert 
in  the  Record  the  address  I  delivered 

today. 

Address  by  Mr.  Feighan 

Reasonable  people  will  agree  that  our  im- 
migration laws  are  the  most  complex  on  the 
statute  books.  The  complexities  of  the  law 
have  led  to  a  great  deal  of  public  confusion 
and  misunderstandings  about  our  immigra- 
tion policy— both  as  to  theory  and  as  to 
actual  practice. 

My  remarks  today  will  be  directed  to  some 
of  the  realities  of  our  InMnlgration  policy.  I 
have  singled  out  the  major  Issues  which 
should  guide  the  current  public  disciission 
on  our  Nation's  Immigration  policy.  If  a 
consensus  can  be  found  on  these  major  Issues, 
we  stand  an  excellent  chance  of  revising  our 
immigration  laws  in  a  manner  which  will 
accord  with  our  requirements  as  a  nation, 
both  domestically  and  Internationally,  at  this 
advanced  stage  of  our  national  development. 

The  first  issue  to  be  examined  Is  the  na- 
tional origins  quota  system,  authorized  by 
Congress  In  its  present  form  In  1924.  That 
system  assigned  an  annual  quota  to  all  coun- 
tries outside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  based 
upon  a  matliematical  proportion  of  people 
from  each  of  those  countries  residing  in  the 
United  States  according  to  the  1920  census. 
The  quota  fixed  for  each  country  was  ex- 
pected to  serve  as  a  celling  on  Immigration 
from  each  country.  No  quotas  were  fixed  for 
Independent  nations  within  the  Western 
Hemisphere  which  were  thereby  favored  with 
uru-estricted  Immigration  to  the  United 
States. 

The  motives  behind  this  system  of  an  an- 
nual  quota   for   some   countries   and   unre- 


stricted Immigration  from  others  are  now 
open  to  sharp  criticism  and  lost  In  an  emo- 
tional upheaval.  But  the  span  of  40  years 
since  this  system  was  instituted  permits 
some  valid  conclusions.  It  is  now  clear  that 
the  far-reaching  political  and  economic  up- 
sets In  Europe  In  the  wake  of  World  War  I. 
when  the  geography  of  old  empires  was  dis- 
solved, posed  the  Imminent  problem  of  im- 
migrant arrivals  from  those  troubled  lands 
on  a  scale  which  could  threaten  the  stability 
of  our  Nation  at  a  perilous  point  In  history. 
Uninformed  hindsight  can  easily  reject  this 
conclusion  of  history,  but  justice  to  those 
v.'ho  were  then  responsible  for  the  destiny  of 
our  Nation  requires  that  we  weigh  that  con- 
clusion against  the  time  and  tide  of  human 
events  in  which  It  was  made.  Further,  the 
harsh  disappointments  which  followed  in 
the  wake  of  that  war  with  respect  to  a  last- 
ing peace  based  upon  freedomjfor  all  nations 
and  people — our  war  objectives — led  to  dis- 
illusionment and  a  retreat  Into  hemispheric 
isolation. 

Let  us  not  forget  In  terms  of  time,  that 
the  great  expanses  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans  then  provided  us  and  the  other 
nations  of  our  Hemisphere  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  national  security  and  regional  peace 
which  has  been  washed  away  by  the  relent- 
less scientific  and  technological  progress  of 
the  past  25  years.  The  New  York  Times.  In 
an  editorial  of  March  1,  1924,  advanced  argu- 
ments In  support  of  the  quota  system  based 
upon  our  right  to  decide  who  shall  or  shall 
not  enter,  what  was  best  for  our  Nation's 
interest  as  a  whole  rather  than  the  special 
interests  of  any  particular  groups  and  cau- 
tioned: "The  great  test  Is  asslmllablUty." 
The  world  of  our  times  Is  a  far  cry  from  the 
early  1920 's  when  the  quota  and  nonquota 
concepts  were  laid  down  as  basic  policy  for 
our  Immigration  program.  The  New  York 
Times,  like  most  metropolitan  newspapers, 
has  since  reversed  its  position  of  1924. 

What  does  the  record  of  performance  over 
the  past  10  years,  as  distinguished  from 
theory,  tell  tis  about  the  national  origins 
quota  system?  Has  it  worked  out  in  practice 
as  the  theory  intended?  Let  us  look  at  the 
ofBclal  record. 

Take  the  countries  of  Eiirope  as  a  starter. 
Here  are  some  startling  comparisons: 

Portugal  lias  an  annual  quota  celling  of 
4S8  fixed  by  law.  Yet  the  average  of  Immi- 
grant visas  Issued  to  natives  of  Portugal  has 
run  2,736  per  year  during  the  past  10  years. 
There  Is  a  difference  between  the  theoretical 
celling  of  438  per  year  and  the  actual  of 
2,736  Immigrant  admissions  each  year. 

Greece  has  an  annual  quota  celling  of  308 
fixed  by  law.  But  the  average  of  immigrant 
visas  Issued  to  natives  of  Greece  has  run 
2,666  per  year  for  the  past  10  years.  There 
Is  a  considerable  difference  between  the 
theory  of  308  and  the  actual  of  2,666  per  year 
immigrant  admissions. 

Italy  has  an  annual  quota  celling  of  5,666 
fixed  by  law.  Yet  the  average  of  immigrant 
visas  issued  to  natives  of  Italy  has  run  15.685 
per  year  for  the  past  10  years.  There  is  a 
noticeable  difference  between  the  theory  of 
5,666  and  the  actual  of  15,685  Immigrant 
visas  per  year. 

Spain  has  an  annual  quota  celling  of  250 
fixed  by  law.  But  the  average  of  immigrant 
visas  issued  to  natives  of  Spain  has  run 
1  264  per  year  for  the  past  10  years.  The 
difference  between  the  theoretical  celling 
of  250  and  the  actual  of  1.264  Immigrant  ad- 
missions per  year  is  evident. 

This  essentially  Ls  the  pattern  of  Immigra- 
tion from  Europe  for  the  past  10  years,  with 
the  exception  of  the  once  free  nations  behind 
the  Russian  Iron  Curtain  where  freedom  of 
movement  Is  restricted  and  normal  Immigra- 
tion Is  impossible.  To  summarize,  of  the 
35  quota  countries  of  Europe,  22  exceeded  the 
ceiling  set  by  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem during  the  past  10  years. 
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.  Let  us  turn  to  Asia.  What  does  the  rec- 
ord of  performance  over  the  past  10  years 
tell  us,  as  distinguished  from  the  theory  of 
the  national  origins  quota  system.  Here 
are  some  outstanding  examples. 

Japan  has  an  annual  quota  ceiling  of  185 
fixed  by  law.  But  the  average  of  immigrant 
visas  issued  to  natives  of  Japan  has  run  4,887 
per  year  for  the  past  10  years. 

China  has  an  annual  quota  ceiling  of  100 
fixed  by  law.  Yet  the  average  of  immigrant 
visas  issued  to  natives  of  China  has  run  2,103 
per  year  for  the  past  10  years.  In  addition, 
another  quota  concept  of  "Chinese  persons" 
has  been  created  with  an  annual  quota  of 
105.  Here  again  the  record  shows  a  total  of 
5.526  immigrant  visas  were  issued  to  persons 
In  this  category  during  the  past  10  years. 
Over  and  above  these  totals  are  the  Chinese 
refugees,  from  Hong  Kong,  who  are  ''paroled" 
into  the  United  States  under  a  Presidential 
determination  and  who  are  not  charged  to 
any  quota  system. 

Indonesia  has  an  annual  quota  ceiling  of 
100  fixed  by  law.  Nevertheless  there  have 
been  issued  to  residents  of  Indonesia  an 
average  of  1.657  immigrant  visas  each  year 
for  the  past  10  years. 

Philippines  has  an  annual  quota  ceiling 
of  100  fixed  by  law.  Here  we  find  that  the 
average  of  immigrant  visas  issued  to  natives 
of  the  Philippines  has  been  2,281  per  year 
for  the  past  10  years. 

Korea  also  has  an  annual  quota  ceiling  of 
100,  fixed  by  law.  But  the  record  reveals  an 
average  of  1,250  immigrant  visas  have  been 
issued  each  year  for  the  past  10  years  to 
natives  of  Korea. 

To  summarize,  there  are  34  quota  coun- 
tries or  areas  of  Asia  and  15  of  these  ex- 
ceeded the  theoretical  ceiling  set  by  law  over 
the  past  10  years.  This  record  of  practice 
provides  ample  evidence  that  the  national 
origins  quota  system  has  not  worked  out 
as  originally  intended. 

On  a  worldwide  basis  there  are  119  quota 
countries  or  areas  established  by  the  nation- 
al origins  system.  Of  this  number  46  ex- 
ceeded the  theoretical  ceiling  set  by  law  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years. 

For  the  source  of  this  wide  disparity  be- 
tween the  ceiling  of  immigrant  admissions 
set  by  the  national  origins  system  and  the 
actual  numbers  of  immigrant  visas  issued  v;e 
must  look  to  the  nonquota  provisions  of  the 
law.  Changing  times  and  the  pressure  of 
meeting  practical -"human  problems  in  the 
post  World  War  II  era  have  resulted  in  a  long 
series  of  amendments  to  the  basic  law  au- 
thorizing nonquota  status  for  certain  classes 
of  aliens  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It 
Is  these  new.  nonquota  classes  which  reduce 
the  national  origins  quota  system  to  a  myth. 

I  referred  earlier  to  the  system  of  unre- 
stricted imnxigration  from  the  independent 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  the 
historical  companion  of  the  national  origins 
quota  system.  In  the  1920*s  Immigration 
from  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere was  low  and  mobility  of  movement 
within  the  hemisphere  was  limited.  But  that 
condition  has  changed.  Over  the  past  10 
years  an  average  of  110,435  nonquota  immi- 
grant visas  were  issued  to  natives  of  this 
hemisphere  each  year.  That  figure  would  be 
much  higher  were  it  not  for  the  requirement 
that  applicants  for  admission  must  provide 
proof  against  the  likelihood  of  becoming  a 
public  charge. 

The  full  scope  of  nonquota  Immigration  to 
the  United  States  on  a  global  basis  can  be 
measured  by  the  trend  over  the  past  10  years. 
During  that  period  1.774.367  nonquota  immi- 
grant visas  were  issued  as  against  948.334 
quota  visas.  This  means  approximately  a  2- 
to-1  ratio  over  quota  immigration. 

The  January  1950  issue  of  the  Monthly  Re- 
view pub':~,hed  by  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  reporting  on  non- 
quota trends  pointed  out,  "In  the  quarter  of 
a  century  of  immigration  since  the  passage 


of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924,  nonquota 
inamigration  nearly  equaled  quota  immigra- 
tion." Hence,  within  15  years  nonquota  im- 
migration has  doubled  quota  immigration. 

It  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  based  upon 
this  examination  of  the  record,  that  the  na- 
tional origins  quota  system  is  little  more 
than  a  theory  in  terms  of  regulating  immi- 
gration to  the  United  States.  If  that  system 
was  intended  to  restrict  immigration  to  the 
United  States  it  has  failed  equally.  It  is 
futile  to  support  myths,  and  corruptive  of 
our  national  purposes  to  hold  tightly  to  the- 
ories, which  have  little  practical  application. 

The  national  origins  quota  system  must 
be  replaced  by  a  new  system — a  selective  im- 
migration system  which  establishes  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative  controls.  That  is  the 
real  task  confronting  Congress  today. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  in  his  im- 
migration message  to  Congress  on  January 
13,  1965,  stated:  "The  principal  reform  called 
for  is  the  elimination  of  the  national  origins 
quota  system."  Later,  in  that  message,  he 
emphasized,  "The  fundamental,  longtime 
American  attitude  has  been  to  ask  not  where 
a  person  comes  from,  but  what  are  his  per- 
sonal qualities."  Prom  these  guidelines 
principles,  upon  which  a  new  policy  of  im- 
migrant admissions  is  to  be  based,  a  number 
of  logical  and  practical  questions  arise. 

First  and  foremost  Is  the  question  whether 
people  who  are  natives  of  the  independent 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  to 
be  considered  superior  to.  and  therefore  pref- 
erable to,  people  born  in  Europe  or  else- 
where In  the  world.  That  is  precisely  what 
retention  of  the  nonquota  status  for  natives 
of  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  un- 
der provisions  of  the  basic  1924  law  would 
clearly  Imply.  If  we  eliminate  the  theoretical 
quota  system  for  countries  outside  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  which  system  has  been 
labeled  with  being  racial  and  prejudicial, 
how  can  we  continue  to  justify  the  nonquota 
status  for  natives  of  independent  countries 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere? 

The  question  then  arises.  What  system 
shall  replace  the  quota-nonquota  concepts 
in  the  law?  I  favor  a  complete  disengage- 
ment from  the  misleading  term  of  quota.  A 
numerical  limit  to  immigrant  admlFsions  per 
annum  on  a  worldwide  basis  is  now  re- 
quired. The  annual  limit  should  be  based 
upon  a  realistic  assessment  of  the  nimiber  of 
immigrants  we  can  absorb.  Our  experience 
with  immigrant  admissions  over  the  past  10 
years  should  provide  a  reliable  basis  on  which 
to  make  the  assessment.  The  modest  an- 
nual increase  of  7,000  called  for  by  President 
Johnson  should  present  no  real  problem. 

The  current  hassle  over  the  national 
origins  system  has  misled  most  people  to 
believe  that  the  quota  of  158,361  is  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  immigrants  to  be  admitted 
each  year.  The  facts  are  that  quota  immi- 
gration has  been  averaging  95,000  per  year 
and  nonquota  immigration  has  been  aver- 
aging 178,000  per  year.  That  makes  a  grand 
total  of  approximately  273,000  rather  than 
the  misleading  figure  of  158,361. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  administration 
bill  would  increase  by  less  than  7,000  the 
present  authorized  quota.  That  is  true. 
However,  since  an  average  of  63,000  of  those 
authorized  quota  numbers  have  not  been 
used  each  year  and  the  administration  bill 
requires  that  they  all  be  used  under  a  new 
system,  that  would  mean  an  actual  annual 
Increase  of  70,000  quota  Immigrants  each 
year.  Other  provisions  of  the  administration 
bill  would  result  In  a  further  increase  in 
nonquota  immigration  and  parole  admis- 
sions. There  is  some  doubt  about  the  exact 
numbers  involved.  Mr.  Abba  Schwartz,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs,  Department  of  State,  In 
the  course  of  testimony  taken  on  August  3, 
1964,  admitted  the  overall  admissions  would 
increase  to  a  minimum  of  400,000.  See  page 
533.  part  II,  Immigration  Hearings  of  1964. 


This  would  mean  an  increase  of  more  than 
100,000  per  year  over  the  annual  average  of 
the  past  10  years.  Mr.  Schwartz  was  one  of 
the  principal  architects  of  the  administra- 
tion bill  and  he  should  know  something  about 
the  numbers  involved. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  in  his  testi- 
mony of  last  year  on  the  International  im- 
plications of  our  immigration  policy,  stated 
that  foreign  ministers  complain  to  him  about 
the  discriminatory  nature  of  the  national 
origins  quota  system  which  creates  prob- 
lems in  terms  of  relations  with  the  United 
States.  Secretary  Rusk  made  it  clear  the 
problem  was  not  numbers  of  immigrants  we 
admit,  since  we  have  the  most  generous  im- 
migration program  in  the  world,  but  the 
manner  in  which  immigrants  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere  are  Judged  on  the  basis 
of  their  national  origin. 

Similarly  former  Attorney  General  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  testified  that  he  was  more  con- 
cerned about  the  method  of  allocating  quota 
numbers  based  upon  national  origin  than 
he  was  concerned  with  numbers  of  immi- 
grants we  admit  each  year.  Given  a  choice, 
he  hoped  we  would  not  have  to  reduce  general 
immigration,  but  held  the  most  Important 
thing  was  to  remove  the  penalty  in  the  law 
which  relates  to  national  origin. 

In  light  of  the  testimony  by  members  of 
the  Cabinet  and  the  latest  admonition  from 
the  President,  underscoring  the  principal  re- 
form called  for  is  elimination  of  the  na- 
tional origins  quota  system,  it  is  fair  to 
ask  why  we  must  at  the  same  time  increase 
our  general  immigration  admissions  by  more 
than  25  percent  per  year?  The  answer  to 
that  question  was  not  found  during  the 
1964  congressional  hearings. 

The  justification  for  this  large  increase 
If  there  is  any  must  be  established  during 
the  hearings  which  will  open  in  the  House 
on  February  16.  We  will  also  seek  clarifica- 
tion of  the  practical  effect  resulting  from 
the  changes  made  in  the  first  administra- 
tion bill,  particularly  the  added  definition 
of  a  refugee  in  the  context  of  the  unusual 
geographical  definition  of  the  Middle  East 
to  include  all  of  north  Africa.  The  new 
parole  authority  requested  is  certain  to  in- 
crease further  the  actual  number  of  immi- 
grant admissions  each  year,  even  though 
this  method  escapes  both  the  quota  and 
nonquota  controls  in  the  proposed  admin- 
istration bill.  Further,  we  will  need  to 
know  whether  the  new  administration  bill 
sent  to  Congress  will  result  in  an  addi- 
tional increase  of  50,000  so-called  quota 
immigrants  beyond  the  400,000  estimate, 
during  the  first  year  of  proposed  operations. 
If  authorized  but  unused  quota  numbers 
from  the  previous  year  are  recaptured  for 
use  in  the  first  year  of  proposed  operations 
under  the  new  law,  this  added  increase  would 
be  certain.  The  language  of  the  proposed 
bill  is  unclear  on  this  point  and  will  need 
to  be  clarified. 

The  next  major  issue  on  which  practical 
insight  is  an  imperative  is  the  problem  of 
distributing  immigrant  visas  on  an  equitable 
basis.  Here  the  administration  proposal  calls 
for  a  seven-member  immigration  board,  en- 
gaging four  Members  of  Congress  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  executive  department,  with  pure- 
ly advisory  functions  on  how  the  quota  im- 
migrant visas  are  to  be  distributed.  The 
drafters  of  the  bill  appear  to  have  overlooked 
the  constitutional  principle  of  separate  but 
equal  divisions  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  how  maintaining  the  balance  of  powers 
is  dependent  upon  maintaining  the  separate 
status  for  each  of  the  three  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment. If  our  Constitution  provided  for  a 
parliamentary  system  like  that  of  Great 
Britain,  under  which  the  principal  officers 
of  the  Government  must  be  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  then  the  mixed  member 
immigration  board  called  for  would  make 
sense.    But  our  Constitution  does  not  permit 
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the  parliamentary  system  which  governs 
Great  Britain. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  unique 
Presidential  authority  over  immigrant  ad- 
missions called  for  by  the  administration  bill 
could  hardly  be  exercised  by  the  President 
in  the  detailed  manner  necessary  to  satisfy 
all  the  facets  of  the  problem.  He  Is  alto- 
gether too  preoccupied  with  more  important 
obligations.  This  authority  would,  there- 
fore, be  passed  on  to  appointed  officers  of  the 
Government,  most  likely  the  faceless  bu- 
reaucracy— over  whom  the  Congress  and  the 
people  have  little  or  no  control.  Anyone  with 
experience  in  seeking  a  redress  of  grievances 
from  the  typical  Government  bureaucrat  can 
not  help  but  shudder  at  the  prospect  of  what 
could  happen  If  control  of  Immigrant  admis- 
sions was  passed  to  them.  The  citizen  right 
of  petition  is  anchored  most  firmly  in  the 
Congress  and  our  experiences  over  the  past  20 
years  indicates  Immigration  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  frequent  petition  for  a  redress  of 
grievances.  This  trend  is  unlikely  to  change 
under  the  best  of  circumstances  and  Con- 
gress must  retain  the  responsibilities  in- 
volved. 

We  mtist  find  a  new  system  which  avoids 
conflict  over  authority  and  which  rests  upon 
the  governing  directives  of  clear-cut  law. 

One  method  to  that  end  is  to  establish  new 
criteria  of  preferences  and  to  assign  each 
preference  a  percentage  ceiling  of  the  maxi- 
mum visas  authorized  by  law  for  use  on  a 
worldwide  basis.  Limits  would  need  to  be 
fixed  on  the  number  of  visas  that  could  be 
issued  annually  to  natives  of  any  one  country 
in  order  to  guarantee  fair  and  equal  treat- 
ment to  all  countries. 

Now,  as  to  the  preferences  which  would 
govern  visa  issuances  within  the  maximum 
number  set  by  law,  I  would  urge  the  follow- 
ing preferences  in  this  order  of  importance: 

1.  Uniting  families  of  U.S.  citizens  and  per- 
manent resident  aliens.  Families  should  in- 
clude those  relatives  covered  by  the  present 
law. 

The  highest  values  of  our  free  society  are 
the  Integrity  of  the  family  and  the  sanctity  of 
the  home.  The  strength  and  stability  of  our 
Nation  flows  from  a  firm  adherence  to  these 
values.  Families,  split  and  divided  by  pe- 
culiarities of  law  rather  than  free  choice,  are 
at  variance  with  our  longstanding  tradition. 
Our  first  obligation  should  be  to  correct  this 
inequity  of  law  and  to  prevent  Its  recurrence. 

2.  Skills,  talents,  and  special  training  of 
applicants  for  an  immigration  visa  for  which 
there  is  a  demonstrated  need  In  the  United 
States.  The  method  now  used  for  establish- 
ing our  national  needs  in  this  regard  is  both 
inadequate  and  uncertain.  The  fault  for 
this  condition  does  not  rest  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  Secretary  Wirtz  testified  dur- 
ing the  1964  hearings  that  his  Department 
had  made  efforts  to  secure  authority  and 
funds  to  undertake  and  maintain  a  national 
survey  of  such  needs  but  without  success.  A 
preliminary  study  of  the  problem  is  now  un- 
derway, however,  and  the  results  may  be 
helpful  In  establishing  new  guidelines  in  law. 

President  Johnson  proposed  a  new  class  of 
workers  with  lesser  skills  In  his  recent  Immi- 
gration message.  The  meaning  and  scope  of 
this  new  class  of  preferred  workers  will  re- 
quire examination  In  the  forthcoming  hear- 
ings In  the  House. 

The  present  law  with  respect  to  skilled 
workers  requires  that  they  be  needed  lu-- 
gently  in  the  United  States.  On  this  point 
the  administration  bill  substitutes  the  re- 
quirement of  "especially  advantageous  to" 
the  United  States.  What  this  change  of  lan- 
guage means  In  terms  of  qualitative  and 
quantitative  application  also  requires  clarifi- 
cation. 

3.  Haven  for  victims  of  religious  and  po- 
litical persecution  and  national  catastrophles. 
These  classes  of  aliens  have  by  long  tradition 
been  the  beneficiaries  of  our  humanitarian 
concern  for  the  oppressed  and  most  unfortu- 


nate. For  this  preference  a  celling  should  be 
set  and  eligibility  requirements  governed  by 
a  statutory  definition  of  refugee-escapee. 

The  administration  bill  as  I  Indicated 
earlier  recommends  a  different  method.  It 
requests  authority  to  use  the  parole  provi- 
sions of  law  for  refugees,  with  no  numerical 
limitation  set  as  to  the  number  of  Immi- 
grants in  this  category  to  be  admitted 
annually. 

In  closing  I  raise  several  questions  which 
are  basic  to  the  principles  which  I  have  ad- 
vanced for  a  new,  selective  immigration 
program. 

If  the  national  origins  quota  system  Is  so 
discriminatory  and  offensive  to  our  national 
heritage — why  must  we  take  5  years  to  abol- 
ish It?    Why  not  abolish  It  forthwltli. 

Since  the  national  origins  quota  system  Is 
In  fact  a  myth,  as  I  have  demonstrated,  why 
should  we  fear  to  abandon  a  myth  which  has 
caused  dissension  at  home  and  embarrass- 
ment abroad? 

Let  us  turn  our  undivided  attention  to  the 
real  task  of  finding  a  national  consensus  on 
a  selective  immigration  program  which  meets 
the  needs  of  our  Nation  as  they  in  fact  exist 
today. 


FEDERAL    AID    TO    EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor] 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  Congress  is  being  asked  to  approve 
large  outlays  for  assorted  Federal  aid 
to  education  projects.  While  it  is  virtu- 
ally impossible  to  estimate  the  total 
amount  of  cash  already  being  expended 
for  school-connected  projects,  it  is  reck- 
oned that  some  $8.5  billion  is  being  ex- 
pended by  the  Departments  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Defense, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
other  agencies  for  this  purpose. 

Yet  even  this  vast  sum  is  not  enough 
for  the  administration,  which  at  latest 
report  hopes  to  bring  pre-kindergarten 
tots  into  the  Government's  Chautauqua 
tent  for  exposure  to  the  teachings  and 
tales  of  erudite  bureaucratic  marms  and 
masters.  Rather  than  promise  the  tax- 
payer that  he  will  be  allowed  to  keep 
a  geater  share  of  his  earnings  so  that 
he  can  use  it  to  improve  educational 
opportunities  for  his  own  children  and 
his  community,  the  administration  would 
keep  more  and  more  tax  revenue  in  order 
that  it  can  dole  out  our  funds  as  it  sees 
fit  to  "Donald  Duck"  nurseries  through 
college  campuses. 

The  Washington  Post  of  Sunday,  Jan- 
uary 24,  described  activities  for  4-  and 
5 -year-olds  in  one  school  sponsored  un- 
der a  grant  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  The  class  has  been  set 
up  for  2  hours  on  Saturday  mornings. 
Here  is  one  paragraph  from  the  Post: 

They  danced  in  a  circle  (developing  so- 
cial capacity),  sang  and  played  a  clapping 
game  (acquiring  a  sense  of  music  and 
rhythm),  played  with  a  set  of  large  plastic 
keys  (learning  the  colors),  visited  a  make- 
believe  grocery  store  and  examined  artificial 
fruit  (sharpening  imagination  and  the  sense 
of  touch) ,  marched  In  military  fashion  to  the 
washroom,  and  later  met  Cuddles,  a  brown 
guinea  pig. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  how 
my  colleagues  take  to  this  sort  of  activ- 
ity underwritten  by  the  American  tax- 
payer, but  I  personally  find  it  entirely 


repugnant  and  a  matter  that  should  be 
investigated  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee of  Congress.  By  whose  authority  does 
the  Federal  Government  provide  Treas- 
ury funds  to  teach  tiny  youngsters  social 
capacity  and  a  sense  of  music  and 
rhythm?  Parents  who  want  to  teach 
colors  to  their  children  can  get  a  good 
start  by  having  them  compare  the  black 
and  red  figures  in  the  national  budgets 
of  the  past  few  years,  and  they  can  take 
their  youngsters  to  supermarkets  to  ex- 
amine the  fresh  fruit  whose  cost  Is  com- 
pletely out  of  proportion  due  largely  to 
the  inflation  caused  by  just  such  ridicu- 
lous programs  as  this  dilly  sponsored  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Marching  in  military  fashion  to  the 
washroom  is  no  doubt  meant  to  prepare 
individuals  for  goosestepping  to  the 
cleaners  when  they  become  taxpayers. 
While  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  go  to 
market  to  see  a  fat  guinea  pig,  the  chil- 
dren can  learn  at  least  a  trifle  more 
about  animals  at  the  local  zoo,  which  is 
maintained  by  the  Federal  Government 
at  great  cost  and  is  open  to  all  without 
an  admission  fee. 

This  prekindergarten  demonstration 
should  serve  as  a  warning  against  per- 
mitting the  Federal  Government's  get- 
ting its  dancing  slipper  into  the  door  of 
our  primary  and  high  schools.  In  the 
early  grades  children  may  be  able  to 
further  their  artistry  by  combining  the 
development  of  social  capacity  and  music 
and  rhythm  into  a  single  operation  with 
simultaneous  dancing  and  clapping  to 
the  tune  of  supercalifragilisticexpiali- 
docious.  Thus  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  their  becoming  wallflowers  by  the  time 
they  are  ready  for  the  Government-spon- 
sored junior  cotillion  and  senior  prom. 

Now  we  are  all  prepared  for  the  college 
campus,  where  large  plastic  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  keys  of  various  colors  will  await 
the  better  students  with  outstanding  so- 
cial capacity  and  superb  sense  of  music 
and  rhythm.  Some  time  ago  I  received 
a  letter  protesting  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion from  a  member  of  a  school  board  in 
Pennsylvania's  22d  Congressional  Dis- 
trict.  He  wrote : 

Do  not  be  stampeded  Into  passing  legisla- 
tion which  win  gradually  develop  Into  an 
octopus  which  wUl  have  Its  tentacles  Into 
every  hamlet  In  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca. Government  power  corrupts  and  destroys 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  our  citizens  regard- 
less of  the  good  Intentions  which  created 
It. 

Observing  that  free  scholarships  will 
not  necessarily  "make  scientists,"  he 
stated : 

If  an  Individual  wants  to  become  a  scien- 
tist, and  Is  willing  to  pay  the  price,  there 
are  all  the  necessary  opportunities  In  our 
educational  system.  This  Is  just  another 
political  plum  which  the  professional  politi- 
cians and  Government  bureaucrats  will  keep 
dangling  before  the  eyes  of  a  gullible  elec- 
torate. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  that  Congress  allow 
itself  a  spoonful  of  this  homely  philos- 
ophy. Through  Treasury  dollars  already 
made  available  in  the  past  few  years  for 
educational  purposes,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment wields  its  professional  ruler 
over  many  of  the  Nation's  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  To  extend  its  lar- 
gesse and  gratuities  into  areas  it  now 
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envisions  will  enable  bureaucrats  to  hold 
the  rod  over  a  predominant  number  of 
the  country's  total  school  enrollment. 

Certainly  there  are,  at  least  for  the 
time  being,  ample  scholarships  available 
for  those  who  wish  to  become  scientists 
or  to  pursue  whatever  career  they  choose. 
Under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  a  student  may  borrow  up  to  $1,000 
a  year  for  each  of  4  or  5  years.  He 
pays  no  interest  until  a  year  after  he 
graduates  and  then  pays  only  3  percent. 
He  has  a  10-year  period  to  repay,  and 
payments  are  far  less  than  on  a  new 
car.  In  addition,  there  are  almost 
countless  scholarships  available  through 
private  industry,  foundations.  State 
grants,  individual  grants,  and  through 
numerous  Federal  departments  and  of- 
fices. 

While  no  one  qualified  for  college  work 
should  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to 
attend  an  institution  of  higher  learning 
if  he  has  the  interest,  the  ambition,  and 
the  determination,  we  should  never  for- 
get the  truism,  "free  scholarships  do 
not  necessarily  make  scientists." 

Last  week — January  27 — was  an  im- 
portant anniversary.  It  was  on  that  date 
in  1880  that  Thomas  Edison  was  granted 
a  patent  for  an  electric  incandescent 
lamp.  Edison  got  no  free  scholarships. 
At  12  he  was  a  railroad  newsboy  and 
after  15  earned  his  living  as  a  telegraph 
operator  in  various  cities,  always  study- 
ing and  experimenting  in  his  spare  time. 
In  succeeding  years  his  inventions  in- 
cluded— in  addition  to  those  dealing  with 
the  generation  and  distribution  of  elec- 
tric light,  heat,  and  power — stock  tickers, 
automatic  telegraph  systems,  the  electric 
pen — which  developed  into  the  mimeo- 
graph— the  phonograph,  a  machine  for 
office  dictation,  and  a  camera  for  taking 
motion  pictures. 

Whether  the  remarkable  Thomas  Edi- 
son could  have  contributed  more  to  man- 
kind had  he  received  a  full  education  is  a 
question  open  to  debate,  but  the  fact  that 
he  was  not  spoon-fed  through  his  early 
youth  by  a  paternalistic  government  cer- 
tainly did  nothing  to  discourage  his  driv- 
ing ambition  and  irrepressible  imagina- 
tion. Energy  of  this  nature  can  very 
well  be  destroyed  if  the  task  of  going  to 
college  is  reduced  to  the  point  where  a 
qualified  student  need  only  apply  for  a 
Federal  grant  to  assure  a  comfortable  life 
on  campus.  There  is  also  a  tendency  to 
restrict  parental  initiative  and  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter  of  a  child's  education 
through  patronizing  and  overgenerous 
government  proffers.  At  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  should  like  to  insert  a  news 
story,  originating  in  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  published  in  the  Connellsville, 
Pa.,  Courier  of  April  10.  1963: 
Lack  op  Encouragement  Keeps  Many  Bots, 
Girls  From  Entering  Colleges 

Why  is  it  that  many  bright  boys  and  girls 
do  not  go  to  college?  Is  it  because  they  lack 
the  funds — or,  as  a  recent  study  suggests,  is 
it  because  they  lack  the  Incentive? 

According  to  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
stvidies.  two-thirds  of  the  country's  high 
school  graduates  do  not  go  to  college, 
although  many  are  obviously  capable  of 
college  work,  having  been  in  the  upper  half 
of  their  graduating  classes.  While  it  is  true 
that  some  of  them  miss  out  on  a  higher  edu- 
cation   because   they    cannot   afford    it.    the 


studies  suggest  that,  more  often,  young 
people  do  not  go  to  college  because  they 
have  not   been  encouraged   to  do  so. 

For  instance,  the  attitude  of  parents  on  the 
subject  of  college  has  a  direct  connection 
with  a  youngster's  decision.  Children  of 
college  graduates  are  most  apt  to  be  brought 
up  with  the  idea  that  they,  too,  will  go  to 
college.  But  the  survey  does  show  that  the 
child  who  Is  really  hungry  for  college  has  a 
good  chance  of  getting  there,  even  though 
his  parents  may  not  be  college-trained.  The 
overriding  factor  is  usually  the  encourage- 
ment of  his  parents.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
negative  attitude  toward  college — or  even  one 
of  indifference — will  have  a  negative  effect  on 
the  youngster. 

Tlien,  too,  as  many  parents  know,  teen- 
agers' opinions  can  be  heavily  influenced  by 
what  their  friends  and  schoolmates  think 
about  college.  If  the  teenager  happens  to 
"travel"  with  a  college-minded  crowd, 
chances  are  he  will  also  want  to  attend. 

The  very  community  in  which  the  family 
lives  can  also  affect  a  youngster's  attitude 
toward  school.  For  Instance,  young  people 
who  live  near  a  college  are  more  likely  to 
attend  than  those  who  live  some  distance 
away.  But  this  is  not  to  say  that  families 
must  move  to  the  vicinity  of  a  university  to 
get  young  people  interested  in  higher  educa- 
tion. Parents  can  use  their  influence, 
wherever  they  live,  to  achieve  the  same  end. 

Perhaps  some  parents  are  reluctant  to  en- 
courage the  idea  of  a  college  because  of  the 
cost  involved.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
reports  that  the  national  average  expense  for 
1  recent  academic  year  is  $1,550.  Parents 
provide  about  $950  of  this  amount,  on  the 
average.  The  balance  comes  from  student 
earnings,  scholarships  and  other  sources, 
such  as  gifts. 

But  the  young  man  or  woman  determined 
to  enter  college  without  a  scholarship  or  fi- 
nancial aid  from  his  family  still  has  other 
avenues  open  to  him.  He  can  look  into  mu- 
nicipal or  State  colleges  where  fees  are  low;  he 
can  supplement  tuition  fees  with  a  part-time 
Job;  or  he  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  student 
loan  from  a  college,  bank,  or  the  Government. 
Substantial  amounts  of  money  have  been 
provided  for  loans  to  college  students  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  title  II  of  the 
National  Defense  Act  of  1958.  And  some 
banks.  In  recent  years,  have  established  the 
practice  of  making  available  to  promising 
students  low-interest  loans. 

Actually,  reports  the  Institute  of  Life  In- 
surance, many  families  begin  planning  for 
their  children's  education  in  advance,  par- 
ticularly through  systematic  savings.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Ford  Foundation  study,  life  in- 
surance most  often  figures  in  these  plans. 
For  example,  a  father  buys  an  additional  life 
insurance  policy,  earmarking  the  benefits  for 
college  expenses  if  he  were  to  die  before  his 
youngster  reaches  college.  If  the  father  lives, 
as  he  probably  will,  the  policy  is  valuable  in 
other  ways.  He  may  use  the  cash  value  to 
help  see  his  child  through  school,  or  he  may 
prefer  to  keep  the  policy  and  borrow  on  it  if 
he  finds  that  he  cannot  manage  comfortably 
out  of  current  family  income. 

Incidentally,  parents  appear  to  be  more 
willing  to  assist  their  sons  than  their  daugh- 
ters through  school.  This  is  reflected  in  the 
ratio  of  13  boys  for  every  10  girls  in 
college.  Girls  who  have  been  through  col- 
lege have  no  doubt  about  the  value  of  a  col- 
lege education.  Not  long  ago,  a  large  group 
of  women,  recent  college  graduates,  were 
asked  what  they  thought  about  higher  edu- 
cation. Although  many  had  become  full- 
time  homemakers,  the  group  as  a  whole  said 
they  would  follow  the  same  course  if  they 
had  to  do  it  all  over.  They  did  not  feel  they 
had  been  "overeducated,"  and,  for  that  mat- 
ter, the  majority  were  working  in  jobs  which 
required  the  kind  of  knowledge  and  skills 
learned  in  college.    Their  education,  as  many 


women  know,  is  also  valuable  when  a  college 
graduate  becomes  a  wife  and  mother. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  these  considera- 
tions are  vital  factors  in  the  Pederal-aid- 
to-education  issue,  the  additional  matter 
of  Ciovernment  waste  and  Government 
control  haunts  every  home  as  well  as 
every  institution  of  learning  in  the  United 
States.  Each  expenditui'e  undertaken  in 
Washington  adds  to.  or  precludes  reduc- 
tion of,  the  national  debt,  that  ruthless 
manipulator  largely  responsible  for  the 
deflated  value  of  today's  dollar.  While  it 
is  true  that  some  of  our  communities  are 
incapable  of  meeting  necessary  school  ex- 
penses, there  is  hardly  a  place  in  the  en- 
tire country  whose  financial  status  is  on 
as  low  a  level  as  that  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, with  a  debt  now  far  in  excess 
of  $300  billion. 

Federal  aid  envisioned  by  the  adminis- 
tration has  the  added  nefarious  disad- 
vantage of  dissuading  local  effort  toward 
improving  school  systems  and  providing 
more  remunerative  teachers*  salaries.  It 
furthermore  penalizes  the  many  States 
and  communities  which  have  already 
built  new  schoolhouses  and  raised  faculty 
pay. 

Even  more  repelling  to  understanding 
Americans  is  the  portent  of  Federal  con- 
trol over  our  school  systems  whether  it 
be  at  the  kindergarten  stage,  in  grade  or 
high  school,  or  in  college — or  at  all  levels. 
Delivering  direction  of  these  responsibil- 
ities to  Washington  would  surrender  to 
the  bureaucracy  the  prescribing  of  cur- 
riculums  and  subject  matter  as  well  as 
complete  supervision  of  faculty  members. 

One  noted  educator.  Dr.  Benjamin 
Fine,  has  said  that  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  research  grants — from  such  agen- 
cies as  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  National  Institutes  of  Mental  Health, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education — "tumble  upon 
the  colleges  in  high  confusion." 

Each  of  the  agencies  makes  its  own 
rules  and  regulations  and  has  its  own 
standards  in  dealing  with  the  colleges. 
Research  may  be  contracted  by  one  agen- 
cy, supported  by  a  grant  from  another, 
and  paid  for  under  a  variety  of  arrange- 
ments. Dr.  Fine  noted  also  that  some 
men  are  hired  by  colleges  not  because 
they  can  teach,  but  because  they  can 
bring  a  Federal  research  grant  with  them. 
Men  are  even  brought  in  to  become  deans 
and  administrators  because  of  these 
grants.  Dr.  Fine  might  also  have  men- 
tioned that  entirely  too  many  teachers 
and  scientists  are  gravitating  into  ad- 
ministrative positions  in  the  Federal 
Government  because  of  salaries  and  pen- 
sion plans  with  which  local  schools  and 
universities  cannot  compete.  This  im- 
balance lowers  the  number  of  instruc- 
tors available  for  actual  teaching  assign- 
ments and  establishes  unrealistic  Income 
levels  for  teachers-become-politicians. 

Arthur  Krock,  New  York  Times  col- 
umnist, has  written: 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  national- 
ized public  school  systems  in  other  countries 
have  been  successfully  employed  by  the  domi- 
nant political  party  to  influence  the  thinking 
of  pupils  through  teachers  who  look  to  the 
capital  for  promotion  and  pay. 

Mr.  Krock  was  referring  to  Russia  and 
Nazi  Germany,  but  they  are  not  the  only 
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examples  of  the  evils  that  come  through 
centralized  control  of  a  nation's  educa- 
tional process.  The  threat  to  private  as 
well  as  public  schools  has  been  explained 
editorially  in  the  Steubenville,  Ohio,  Reg- 
ister, official  publication  of  that  diocese: 
Dangers  of  Federal  Aid 
(By  Msgr.  Joseph  P.  Kiefer) 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  in  France,  the 
cause  of  Catholic  education  seemed  doomed 
to  extinction.  Powerful  forces  of  secularism, 
spurred  on  by  rationalistic  and  Masonic  in- 
fluences, succeeded  in  securing  legislation  in- 
tended to  destroy  Catholic  schools. 

At  that  time,  an  avowed  foe  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  Rene  Viviani,  speaking  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  uttered  this  predic- 
tion: "We  have  put  out  lights  in  heaven 
which  will  never  be  lighted  again." 

The  lights  which  Viviani  and  his  accom- 
plices thought  had  been  forever  extinguished 
in  France  have  slowly  been  relit.  The  new 
French  law  granting  aid  to  some  10.000  Cath- 
olic schools  has  provided  the  torch. 

Under  the  present  legislation,  state  pay- 
ments for  teachers'  salaries  are  provided 
when  teachers  of  private  schools  fulfill  the 
same  requirements  as  those  in  the  public 
schools.  Furthermore,  local  governments 
may  pay  operating  expenses  of  such  private 
schools. 

There  is  a  hitch  to  this  generosity  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  State  officials  re- 
serve the  right  to  veto  the  appointments  of 
teachers  and  exercise  limited  control  over 
the  curriculum  and  the  administration  of 
school  finances.  On  the  secondary  level, 
more  aid  to  Catholic  schools  is  provided,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  more  state  control  is 
exerted. 

France  joins  the  majority  of  nations  In 
Western  Europe  which  grant  state  aid  for 
religious  schools.  In  this  respect,  the  United 
States  is  far  behind  its  allies. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  be  made  aware 
of  the  dangers  Inherent  in  any  Federal  aid 
to  parochial  schools.  France  is  a  striking 
ex.imple.  We  must  proceed  with  extreme 
caution,  asking  ourselves:  Are  we  willing  to 
risk  our  autonomy,  our  privilege  of  retain- 
ing religion  as  a  vital  part  of  our  Catholic 
school  curriculum  in  return  for  Federal  as- 
sistance which  may  lighten  our  financial 
burden? 

This,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  serious  consid- 
eration that  should  be  debated  before  we 
go  all  out  in  shouting  for  unqualified  Fed- 
eral aid  to  our  Catholic  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sensible,  the  simple 
way  to  make  more  funds  available  for  all 
schools — public  or  private,  primary,  high 
school,  or  college — is  through  legislation 
which  I  introduced  on  January  4,  1965, 
to  allow  a  taxpayer  increased  personal 
exemptions  for  his  children  while  they 
are  attending  school.  The  amount  is 
graduated  from  the  grade  and  high 
school  to  the  college  levels,  but  I  am  not 
wedded  to  the  amounts  of  deductions 
provided  in  H.R.  1160.  The  size  of  the 
deductions  may  be  amended  without  ob- 
jection from  me  once  the  theory  is  thor- 
oughly discussed  in  committee  hearings 
and  on  the  floors  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. What  is  important  is  that  Congress 
undertake  as  soon  as  possible  to  study 
closely  this  bill  before  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment encroaches  further  onto  the 
rights  of  States  and  communities 
through  extension  of  its  gift,  grant,  en- 
dowment, and  other  sugar-coated  edu- 
cational plans  that  inflate  inflation  and 
thereby  make  school  construction  far 
more  costly  while  robbing  teachers  and 
retired  teachers  of  purchasing  power. 


RUTLAND  HEIGHTS   VA   HOSPITAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Philbin] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed closing  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital  at  Rutland  Heights  in 
my  district  is  one  of  the  most  shocking, 
indefensible  measures  ever  undertaken 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  long 
history  of  the  veterans  rehabilitation 
program. 

The  ill-advised  order  closing  this  out- 
standing facility,  which  for  40  years  has 
hospitalized,  treated,  and  in  many  in- 
stances cured,  literally  thousands  of  dis- 
abled veterans,  came  like  a  bolt  from  the 
blue.  It  came  without  proper  notice  to 
the  patients  and  their  dear  ones,  the 
many  capable  faithful  employees,  and 
without  proper  notice  or  warning  to  the 
several  committees  of  this  Congress 
legally  charged  with  responsibility  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  our  beloved 
veterans,  the  most  cherished  wards  of 
the  Government. 

Upon  receiving  word  about  the  Rut- 
land Heights  closing,  I  registered  my 
strong  protest  with  the  President.  Un- 
der unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  my  telegram  to  the 
President,  urging  retention  of  Rutland 
Heights: 

JANUAET  13,  1965. 

Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  , 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  was  greatly  shocked  today  to  learn  of  the 
proposed  closing  of  the  Rutland  Heights  VA 
hospital  in  my  district.  This  facility  is  the 
only  veterans  hospital  In  central  Massachu- 
setts. If  It  is  closed  it  will  require  the  vet- 
erans in  my  district  and  several  other  adjoin- 
ing districts  to  be  taken  comparatively  long 
distances  to  other  VA  hospitals  for  urgent  or 
necessary  care  and  treatment.  Since  this 
facility  is  considered  by  our  people  here  In 
Massachiisetts  to  be  a  permanent  institution 
for  the  hospitalization  and  care  of  many  of 
our  veterans,  its  closing  will  be  widely  and 
bitterly  protested  I  am  sure,  not  only  by  vet- 
erans but  by  the  general  public  of  every  race, 
class,  and  creed.  I  would  greatly  appreciate 
it  if  you  would  request  a  very  careful  review 
of  this  matter  to  permit  an  evaluation  of  all 
the  factors  that  favor  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  this  great  facility.  It  would  be  most 
unfortunate  if  we  were  to  make  our  veterans 
the  innocent  victims  of  so-called  economy 
which  would  appear  to  be  very  doubtful.  I 
would  especially  appreciate  your  advice  and 
assistance  in  this  matter  so  that  extended 
inquiry  can  be  made  to  ascertain  the  wisdom 
and  validity  of  this  proposed  closing. 

Thanks  and  regards. 

Congressman  Phzlip  J.  Philbin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  closing  order 
came  on  January  13,  there  were  396  pa- 
tients in  the  Rutland  Heights  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  and  an  addi- 
tional 250  discharged  patients  still  re- 
ceiving careful,  outpatient  foUowup. 

The  announcement  came  at  a  time 
when  the  hospital  was  preparing  to  im- 
plement the  new  120-bed  nursing  home 


care  unit  previously  authorized  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Rutland  Heights. 

Adequate  quarters  had  already  been 
selected  to  house  this  new  nursing  home 
care  unit  in  the  fine,  solid  building  built 
in  1946 — a  well-constructed,  well-laid- 
out,  modem  building  that  had  been  for 
some  time  past  housing  149  patients  in 
one  and  two  bedrooms. 

These  120  nursing  home  care  beds 
were  the  New  England  regional  allot- 
ment of  the  4,000  nursing  home  care 
beds  for  veterans  recently  funded  by  the 
Congress. 

The  medical  staff  at  the  hospital  had 
been  engaged  for  several  months  in  re- 
ducing the  patient  load  in  order  to  con- 
vert these  fine  accommodations  into  an 
up-to-date,  completely  modern,  well- 
equipped  and  well-staffed,  nursing  home 
care  unit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  closing  of  Rut- 
land Heights,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  sacrificing  120  nursing  home  care 
beds,  specifically  set  up  for  the  chroni- 
cally ill  veteran  patient  under  legislation 
passed  in  the  last  Congress. 

These  are  the  beds  which  the  Veterans' 
Administration  was  setting  up  for  the 
special  needs  of  the  whole  northeast  area 
and  particularly  the  veterans  from  New 
England.  And  what  do  we  find  as  a 
sorry  substitute  for  the  phased-out  Rut- 
land beds?  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  as- 
tounded to  learn  that  out  of  the  first 
1,000  nursing  home  care  beds  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  already  allo- 
cated, there  is  not  one  single  bed  in  New 
England.  In  fact,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital  at  Buffalo  with  an  fdlo- 
cation  of  36  beds  is  the  nearest  Veterans' 
Administration  facility  thus  far  with 
nursing  home  care  beds.  Apparently  it 
is  expected  to  be  able  to  carry  on  the 
load  that  was  originally  intended  for 
Rutland  Heights. 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  com- 
puters spilling  out  statistics  about  vet- 
eran populations  and  hospital  operating 
costs  were  not  geared  to  the  computers 
allocating  nursing  home  care  beds  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  more  than  3  V2  mil- 
lion veterans  in  the  New  England  States 
and  New  York.  In  fact,  Massachusetts 
alone  with  its  700,000  veterans  would 
sorely  tax  the  most  inadequate  36-bed 
allocation  for  Buffalo. 

Prior  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
order  calling  for  the  closing  of  Rutland 
Heights,  I  had  some  correspondence 
with  the  former  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  John  S.  Gleason,  Jr.  His 
December  31  letter  touches  upon  our 
Massachusetts  situation  and  I  include  it 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Veterans'  Administration,  Office 
OF  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs, 

Washington,  B.C.,  December  31, 1964. 
Hon.  Philip  J.  Philbin, 
HoiLse  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Phil:  Thank  you  for  writing  to  me 
concerning  the  need  for  facilities  to  care  for 
chronically  ill  veterans  In  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Providing  for  such  care  Is  a  rec- 
ognized problem,  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration now  provides  treatment  for  a  wide 
range  of  chronic  conditions  In  existing  fa- 
cilities. 
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The  Veterans'  Administration  furnishes 
hospital  care  for  non-servlce-connected  con- 
ditions within  the  limits  of  existing  facili- 
ties. As  you  know,  most  of  our  hospitals 
serve  veterans  in  more  than  one  State.  How- 
ever, the  most  recent  census  shows  that  there 
are  approximately  1,600  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration general  medical  and  surgical  beds 
for  an  estimated  674.000  veteran  population 
residing  within  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
This  provides  about  2.4  beds  per  1.000  vet- 
erans which  compares  favorably  with  a  na- 
tionwide average  of  about  2.7  beds  per  1,000 
veteran  population.  In  addition  to  beds  lo- 
cated within  the  State,  our  nearby  hospitals 
In  adjoining  States  also  provide  care  and 
treatment  to  a  substantial  number  of  Massa- 
chusetts veterans. 

I  can  tell  you  that  there  are  plans,  al- 
though tentative  at  the  present  time,  to 
place  general  medical  and  surgical  beds  in 
Veterans'  Administration  psychiatric  hospi- 
tals in  Massachusetts.  This  would  mean  an 
increase  in  bed  capacity  for  patients  in  this 
category. 

It  is  true  that  it  has  taken  considerable 
time  to  initiate  the  nursing  home  care  bed 
program.  However.  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you 
that  the  first  1.000  beds  have  been  allocated 
to  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  in  areas 
where  there  Is  demand  and  facilities  can 
be  provided.  Studies  are  underway  to  pro- 
vide data  that  will  permit  the  most  equitable 
distribution  of  the  remaining  3.000  beds. 

I  am  sure  you  realize  that  there  are  many 
factors  to  be  considered  in  Implementing  this 
program  such  as  workload,  local  operating 
conditions,  and  the  availability  of  appro- 
priate spnce.  However,  you  may  be  assured 
that  every  possible  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  needs  of  Massachusetts  veterans 
In  our  planning. 

This  program  is  being  developed  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.    Your  interest  in  this  matter 
Is  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

J.  S.  Gle.\son.  Jr.. 

Administrator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  reasons  have  been 
given  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
support  of  the  plans  to  close  the  Rutland 
Heights  hospital,  and  all  of  them  are 
specious,  unjustifiable,  and  untenable. 

It  is  not  true,  as  alleged,  that  Rutland 
Heights  is  obsolescent.  The  contrary  is 
true.  It  is  solidly  constructed,  especially 
well  laid  out.  well  equipped,  highly  suit- 
able, accessible,  and  well  located  In  an 
extremely  beautiful  section  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  claim  that  is  it  too  costly  to  mod- 
ernize is  another  gross  misstatement,  be- 
cause it  is  in  such  good  solid  condition 
that  it  does  not  need  extensive  modern- 
ization, but  merely  requires  relatively 
routine  changes  to  accommodate  the  fa- 
cilities to  the  new  VA  nursing  home  care 
bed  program  and  perhaps  addition  of 
some  new  equipment  and  limited  renova- 
tion of  quarters. 

The  assertion  that  the  hospital  has 
any  special  difficulty  recruiting  profes- 
sional staff  and  insuring  quality  medical 
care  is  absolutely  inaccurate.  Ample, 
capable  staffs  always  have  been,  and  are 
currently,  available. 

The  best  medical  care  in  the  world  is 
within  easy  striking  distance  of  this 
hospital,  and  the  present  medical,  nurs- 
ing, administrative  staff  and  employees 
are  highly  experienced,  highly  compe- 
tent, and  rank  at  the  very  top  in  ability, 
diligence,  and  fitness. 

Moreover,  the  hospital  is  located  within 
short  driving  distance  of  the  great  med- 


ical center  complex  of  the  city  of  Bos-  Rutland  Heights  Hospital  takes  care  of 

ton,  which  embraces  several  outstand-  many  patients  suffering  from  chronic 

ing  medical  schools,  talented  staffs,  nu-  conditions,  68  percent  of  its  patient  load 

merous  highest  ranking  hospitals,  and  is  over  50  years  of  age,  and  represent 

medical  doctors  and  specialists  who  are  generally  age  groups  that  require  more 

reputed  to  be  the  greatest  in  the  world,  extensive  medical  care  and  treatment 

All  of  these  facilities  and  highly  skilled  In  fact,  with  veterans  getting  older,  day 

doctors  ai-e  readily  available  at  all  times,  by  day  and  year  by  year,  the  need  for 

as  the  need  may  demand.    In  those  rare  hospital    facilities    grows    more   ratiier 

instances  when  highly  specialized  medi-  than  less. 

cal  attention  is  needed,  it  is  possible  for  The  sad  and  shameful  fact,  Mr 
the  doctors  to  travel  from  Worcester  or  Speaker,  is  that  our  aged  veterans  have 
Boston  to  Rutland,  or  to  transport  become  the  forgotten  men  of  our  gen- 
emergency  patients  from  Rutland  to  eration.  All  too  often,  these  comrades 
Worcester  or  Boston,  if  the  occasion  are  simply  allowed  to  vegetate  in  old 
should  demand  it,  in  a  very  short  time.  men's  homes  and  other  institutions  de- 

The  Government  has  spent  large  sums  spite  the  gigantic  strides  made  in  the 
improving  and  modernizing  this  fine  fa-  treatment  of  the  aged  in  recent  years, 
cility  so  that  the  medical  attention  and  The  President  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
services  are  of  the  very  best  quality  and  ministration  should  right  the  callous  and 
the  comfort,  safety,  and  welfare  of  the  heartless  wrong  they  are  about  to  per- 
patients  is  at  all  times  served  and  guar-  petrate  against  our  aged  veterans  in  the 
anteed.  name  of  economy.     New  England  vet- 

The  physical  surroundings,  the  condi-  erans  have  always  been  discriminated 

tion  of  the  facilities,  the  equipment,  the  against  by  the  lack  of  domiciliary  services 

medical   nursing  staff,   the   attendants,  in  our  section  of  the  country.    It  has 

the  administrative  group,  the  employees,  been  the  practice  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 

and     everything     about     the     Rutland  ministration    to    meet    New    England's 

Heights  hospital  clearly  indicate  that  it  domiciliary  needs  through  the  domicili- 

is  a  special  and  general  hospital  of  high-  ary  center  at  Bath,  N.Y.,  now  also  the 

est  rank.  victim  of  the   task  force  economy  ax. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  it  would  be  This  discrimination  becomes  even  more 
deemed  unnecessary  to  modernize  ex-  unjust  with  the  closing  of  Bath  this  June, 
tensively  this  superb  hospital  in  order  to  Veterans  in  the  whole  northeast  area  will 
provide  new  equipment,  techniques,  and  now  have  to  go  as  far  away  as  Martins- 
suitable  space.  For  this  reason,  the  cost  burg.  W.  Va..  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Ke- 
to  the  Government  would  be  less  than  coughtan,  Va.,  near  Norfolk,  for  domicili- 
one-tenth  of  the  funds  being  spent  to  ary  care. 

modernize  a  large  Veterans'  Administra-  i  have  received  and  continue  to  receive 

tion  hospital  in  another  State.  daily    hundreds    of    letters    in    protest 

The  geographical  position  of  Rutland,  against    the    closing    of    the    Rutland 

apparently  deemed  "remote"  by  the  Vet-  Heights  VA  Hospital.    These  protests  are 

erans'  Administration,  is  m  the  center  well  justified  because  there  is  no  question 

of    our    comparatively    small    State    of  about  the  need  for  these  facilities  to  meet 

Massachusetts  which  contains  a  popu-  the  hospitalization  needs  of  the  veterans 

lation  of  over  S^a  million  people,  12  miles  of  our  section  of  the  country, 

from  the  busy   forward-looking  city  of  Rutland  Heights,  which  was  originally 

Worcester   with  a  population  of  180,000  established  as  a  specialized  hospital  for 

people  and  in  the  heart  of  Worcester  tubercular  patients,  assumed  a  new  and 

County,  which  has  a  population  of  500,-  important  function  in  the  VA  hospital 

000  people.  system  as  a  general  medical  and  surgical 

This  facility  IS,  If  anythmg    ideally  hospital  as  medical  progress  helped  to 

situated  and  m  surroundings  of  unsur-  reduce  the  need  for  tubercular  beds.    As 

passed    beauty     where    high    altitude,  a  result,  Rutland  Heights,  in  its  new  role, 

grassy  knolls,  flowing  terrain,  and  lovely  ^.^g  able  to  absorb  the  growing  overflow 

wooded  areas  combine  to  lend  a  scemc  ^f  patients  who  would  otherwise  have  to 

quality  that  can  hardly  be  rivaled  at  ^^it  to  get  into  the  already  overcrowded 

anotner  spo..             ^  ^,     „  ^          ,  ^^  West  Roxbury  and  Jamaica  Plain  VA 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  Veterans  Ad-  Hospitals 

ministration  is  retaining  some  hospitals  rr.v,^*  ^.v,           i      *  t^  4.1     j  tt  •  i,*.    ;^ 

located  m  Places  far  removed  from  cen-  thJvA  hltol  prCLam  fnecSry  a^3 

ana  up-to-date  hospitals  are  not  avail-     „„i.;„„4. 1 j    .      xi,    ,,  ■  j  mot 

able  and  where  the  nearby  population  is  ^f ^^^^J ^?.^h  ?     ^^%^^?h ^"^ ^t"°^'  1  «h 

less  than  one-tenth  that  of  Rutland.  ^l}??\  f^!^  ^  '"'f^'^tu^l  ^^^'^"^  ^°^ 

In  Worcester  County  alone  there  are  ^^^^  ^^  ^^''  P°^"^  ^^  *^^  ^^^^'^^^ 
75.000  veterans.  In  Massachusetts  there 
are  about  700.000  veterans  of  whom  75,- 
000  are  over  65  years  of  age.  In  other 
New  England  States,  most  of  which  are 
within  driving  distance  to  Rutland,  there 
are  an  additional  698.000  veterans,  of 
whom  71,000  are  over  65  years  of  age. 
These  include  a  large  segment  of  veteran 
population  whose  members  are  in  ad- 
vanced years.  These  aging  veterans  re- 
quire more  medical  care,  and  often  in 
many  cases,  are  suffering  from  chronic 

illnesses  that  demand  continuous  expert  During    fiscal    year     1964,     Rutland 

care.  Heights  had  an  average  daily  patient  load 
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of  391  and  an  81 -percent  bed  occupancy 
rate.  While  many  of  these  patients  were 
from  the  central  Massachusetts  area 
where  the  hospital  is  located,  a  growing 
percentage  of  patients  came  from  the 
Greater  Boston  area  and  throughout  New 
England. 

If  Rutland  Heights  is  closed  finally  by 
next  June,  it  is  those  veterans  from  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Boston  who  will  be 
particularly  penalized  by  having  to  wait 
even  longer  periods  for  needed  hospitali- 
zation. Through  some  slide  rule  leger- 
demain, the  VA  statisticians  have  decided 
they  can  continue  to  meet  the  hospital 
needs  of  the  area  by  closing  Rutland  and 
transferring  the  patients  to  the  already 
overcrowded  West  Roxbuiy  and  Jamaica 
Plain  VA  hospitals  which  were  unable 
to  accept  them  in  the  first  place. 

Despite  their  arguments  of  shifting 
veteran  populations  and  high  operating 
costs,  VA  officials  have  been  unable  to 
furnish  me  with  a  satisfactoi-y  explana- 
tion on  how  they  anticipate  filling  the 
bed  requirements  which  have  been  and 
are  being  met  by  the  facilities  at  Rutland 
Heights.  They  readily  admit  that  Rut- 
land Heights  is  carrying  on  an  important 
function  by  taking  care  of  the  overflow 
of  patients  waiting  to  get  into  Jamaica 
Plain  and  West  Roxbury.  If  and  when 
Rutland  Heights  is  closed,  VA  officials 
anticipate  transferring  the  tubercular 
patients  to  West  Haven,  Conn.,  and  the 
general  medical  and  surgical  patients  to 
Jamaica  Plain  and  West  Roxbury. 

It  is  obvious  that  veterans  from  the 
Greater  Boston  area  now  waiting  to  get 
into  these  two  Boston  hospitals  will  be 
deprived  of  beds  which  necessarily  must 
be  set  aside  for  the  patients  from  Rut- 
land Heights.  In  addition,  the  bed  prob- 
lem at  both  Boston  hospitals  will  become 
even  more  acute  as  the  flow  of  patients 
previously  channeled  to  Rutland  Heights 
comes  to  an  end. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  knows 
and  I  know  and  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  know  who  will  be  the  innocent  vic- 
tims of  the  unsound  economy  which  is 
being  claimed  as  justifying  the  closing 
of  Rutland  Heights.  It  will  be  those  gal- 
lant men  and  women  to  whom  a  grate- 
ful nation  made  solemn  pledges  of  aid 
and  assistance  when  they  came  home 
from  the  wars.  Not  only  will  our  veter- 
ans suffer,  but  their  families  and  depend- 
ents will  have  to  endure  lengthy  waiting 
periods  until  hospital  care  can  be  pro- 
vided for  the  veteran  in  need  and  then 
long  trips  from  their  homes  to  visit  their 
dear  ones. 

This  is  truly  shocking  ingratitude  from 
the  richest  nation  in  the  world.  It  is  an 
intolerable  situation  which  the  American 
people  will  never  condone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  August  I  had  a  very 
striking  and  vivid  example  of  the  wave 
of  picayune  economy  which  has  swept 
over  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Up- 
on the  receipt  of  complaints  over  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  food  being 
served  at  the  Rutland  Heights  VA  hos- 
pital, I  wrote  the  VA  officials  at  Rutland 
and  also  Administrator  Gleason,  seek- 
ing clarification  of  these  reports  and  urg- 
ing immediate  corrective  action.  That 
action  was  promptly  taken  and  I  was  so 
advised. 


Following  is  the  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence I  had  on  this  problem,  which 
I  include  in  the  Record  : 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  August  21, 1964. 
Mr.  Alan  W.  Chadwick, 

Manager,  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital, 
Rutland  Heights,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Chadwick:  Today  I  received 
some  very  serious  complaints  about  the  food 
at  your  hospital  from  the  spokesman  of 
some  of  the  patients  there  who  ha,s  stated 
thut  the  food  is  becoming  less  and  less  sat- 
isfactory both  In  quality  and  quantity  and 
that  arrangements  have  been  made  to  go  into 
effect  this  coming  week,  to  cut  down  the 
amount  of  food  across  the  board  for  patients 
at  the  hospital. 

These  complaints  had  no  reference  to  pa- 
tients on  special   diets. 

I  would  appreciate  It  very  much  If  you 
would  look  Into  the  matter  and  let  me  know 
just  what  the  situation  is.  whether  cur- 
tailments In  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
food  are  being  made  and  If  so  whether  this 
action  is  being  done  under  your  Instructions 
or  In  compliance  with  Instructions  from 
higher  authorities. 

I  appreciate,  of  course,  that  there  are  some- 
times unfounded  complaints  of  this  kind 
but  in  this  Instance,  the  source  from  which 
I  received  current  complaints  are  persons  well 
knov.'n  to  me  and  they  are  responsible  indi- 
viduals of  character  and  veracity. 

Hoping  you  are  getting  along  well  and  with 
thanks,  warm  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  J.  Phii-bin. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  1,  1964. 
Mr.  Alan  W.  Chadwick. 
Hospital  Director, 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital, 
Rutland  Heights,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Chadwick:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  outlining  your  new  ration  patterns  at 
the  Rutland  Heights  Hospital. 

I  may  state  that  It  is  the  first  time  in  many 
years  that  I  have  had  complaints  about  food 
in  veterans  hospitals. 

I  think  It  is  ridiculous  beyond  expression 
to  limit  the  patients  at  your  hospital  to  one 
egg  for  breakfast  unless  it  Is  done  under  the 
specific  orders  of  a  doctor.  Congress  pro- 
vides plenty  of  money  for  the  veterans  hos- 
pitals and  services  to  our  veterans,  and  we  in- 
tend that  they  shall  be  well  cared  for  and  well 
fed  at  all  times,  and  I  don't  think  that  we 
will  permit  them  to  be  treated  like  guinea 
pigs  and  denied  proper  food.  I  think  there 
are  few  people  In  this  country  Indeed  who  are 
willing  to  practice  economy  in  veterans  hos- 
pitals at  the  expense  of  our  disabled  and  sick 
veterans. 

Of  course,  I  also  appreciate  that  you  may 
be  merely  complying  with  directives,  and  for 
that  reason  I  am  taking  the  matter  up  at  a 
higher  level. 

With  warm  regards  and  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  J.  Philbin. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC,  September  1,  1964. 
Hon.  John  S.  Gleason.  Jr., 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Friend:  I  am  greatly  disturbed 
about  complaints  of  inadequate  food  that  I 
have  received  at  the  Rutland  Heights  VA  hos- 
pital In  my  district,  and  thought  I  should 
forward  you  the  enclosed  letter  that  I  re- 
ceived from  Alan  W.  Chadwick,  director  at 
that  hospital. 


I  have  been  Informed  by  some  patients  who 
are  very  good  friends  of  mine  that  the  food 
at  the  hospital  has  been  cut  down  in  quantity 
and  that  veterans  can  get  only  one  egg  for 
breakfast,  reduced  meat  portions,  etc..  and 
on  the  whole,  according  to  my  reports,  they 
seem  to  feel  that  the  food  Is  Inadequate  and 
unsatisfactory. 

Since  we  have  never  had  any  trouble  in  re- 
cent times  at  Rutland  or  In  other  Massa- 
chusetts VA  hospitals,  I  wish  you  would  ad- 
vise me  whether  the  practices  now  being 
carried  out  at  Rutland  as  explained  by  Mr. 
Chadwick  are  nationwide  or  Just  at  Rutland 
or  certain  other  hospitals  or  what  the  situa- 
tion Is. 

Obviously,  this  Is  a  very  serious  situation. 

Please  advise  me. 

Hoping  you  are  getting  along  well,  and  with 
thanks,  warm  regards,  and  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Philip  J.  Philbin. 

Veterans'  Administration, 

Rutland  Heights,  Mass., 

September  11, 1964. 
Hon.  Philip  J.  Philbin, 
Clinton.  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Philbin:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  September  1.  1964. 

The  expression  of  your  feelings  on  food 
served  to  the  patients  at  this  hospital  was 
most  welcome. 

Upon  receipt  of  your  letter  of  August  21, 
1964,  we  Immediately  Initiated  necessary  ac- 
tion to  correct  any  and  all  deficiencies  with 
respect  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food 
served.  We  are  happy  to  state  that  there 
ap{>ears  to  be  complete  satisfaction  on  the 
part  of  all  patients.  We  well  realize  that 
psychologically  food  Is  an  important  part  of 
everyone's  well-being 

Your  interest  in  bringing  to  our  attention 
matters  such  as  this  is  sincerely  appreciated 
and  most  helpful. 
Sincerely, 

David  W.  Miller. 
Acting  Hospital  Director. 


Veterans'  Administration,  Otfice 
of  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs, 

Washington,  D.C,  September  25,  1964. 
Hon.  Philip  J.  Philbin, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Phil  :  This  is  in  further  reply  to  your 
letter  concerning  complaints  you  received 
about  the  food  situation  at  the  Veternns' 
Administration  hospital.  Rutland  Heights. 
Mass. 

Our  Rutland  Heights  hospital  was  1  of  28 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  desig- 
nated to  participate  as  a  test  station  In  a 
study  of  single  ration  allowance  for  menu 
planning  and  cost  control.  Two  plans  were 
placed  In  effect.  This  hospital  participated 
In  one  plan  for  the  period  January  1  through 
June  30.  1964.  without  significant  problems. 
Since  July  1  the  second  plan  has  been  In 
effect.  This  plan  generated  patient  dissatis- 
faction 

The  hospital  brought  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  our  dietetic  service  and  re- 
quested permission  to  revert  to  the  former 
plan.  Since  patient  satisfaction  Is  of  pri- 
mary concern  to  us.  the  hospital's  request 
has  been  granted  and  funds  have  been  pro- 
vided to  support  the  former  ration  plan.  We 
believe  this  action  will  resolve  the  complaint 
received  from  the  patients. 

Thank  you  for  bringing  this  matter  to  our 
attention. 

Sincerely, 

J.  S.  Gleason.  Jr.. 

Administrator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  Massachusetts 
delegation  in  Congress  is  united  against 
the  closing  of  Rutland  Heights  and  it  is 
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most  diflBcult  to  understand  the  Veterans' 
Administration  rationalization  of  this 
proposal. 

That  the  hospital  is  not  needed  is  re- 
futed by  the  VA's  own  statistics  showing 
an  average  patient  load  of  nearly  400 
patients  daily  during  all  of  1964. 

That  the  hospital  is  outdated  is  refuted 
by  VA  expenditures  of  over  $4  million  to 
make  it  in  better  condition  than  newer 
VA  hospitals. 

That  the  VA  has  not  found  it  difficult 
to  recruit  a  staff  is  evidenced  by  the  some 
500  capable,  faithful,  and  dedicated  em- 
ployees making  up  the  medical  staff  and 
hospital  personnel. 

Another  reported  deficiency  is  that 
Rutland  Heights  is  not  associated  with 
a  medical  school.  What  is  obvious,  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  is  that  Rutland 
Heights  can  draw  upon  the  outstanding 
medical  specialists  at  nearby  Worcester 
and  Boston.  In  addition,  it  is  located  in 
the  center  of  New  England  in  the  heart 
of  Massachusetts  with  its  relatively  small 
area  and  large  population. 

If  the  Veterans'  Administration  plans 
on  using  the  association  and  proximity 
of  its  hospitals  to  medical  schools  as 
guiding  criteria,  it  might  be  well  for  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  take  a  close 
look  at  the  VA  medical  facilities  in  their 
States  before  they,  too,  become  the  tar- 
gets of  the  VA  computers  and  statisti- 
cians. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  esti- 
mates it  will  save  S23.5  million  in  ad- 
ministrative or  overhead  costs  by  closing 
the  17  re<iional  offices,  11  hospitals,  and 
4  domiciliaries  affected  by  the  January 
13  closing  order.  These  alleged  savings 
at  the  expense  of  the  welfare  of  the  vet- 
eran and  his  loved  ones  are  indefensible 
other  than  to  those  officials  who  feel  that 
veterans  should  receive  no  special  con- 
sideration or  what  little  consideration 
the  general  public  welfare  assistance 
programs  can  accord  them. 

Since  the  closing  of  the  splendid  Rut- 
land Heights  facility  is  unjustified,  siVice 
it  is  urgently  needed  to  provide  our  be- 
loved veterans  with  the  care  and  treat- 
ment the  American  people  and  the  Con- 
gress insist  that  they  have,  I  urge  every 
vicrorous  action  to  retain  this  fine  hos- 
pital at  Rutland  Heights  and  all  other 
veteran  hospitals  that  are  needed  to  in- 
sure the  best  treatment  and  care  for 
those  whose  heroism,  valor,  and  sacrifice 
saved  this  Nation  and  the  free  world.  I 
respectfully  urge  this  action  upon  our 
great  President  and  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues of  the  Congress. 


NOW  OR  NEVER 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <^Mr. 
Str.^tton  > .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  our  having  put  off  consideration  until 
Monday  next  of  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, which  was  to  have  gone  to  confer- 
ence today,  I  should  like  to  take  this  time 
to  inform  the  Members  of  the  action  I 
was  prepared  to  take  today  and  will  take 
on  Monday  next. 


You  will  recall  when  the  bill  was  con- 
sidered in  the  House  I  offered  a  motion 
to  recommit  with  instructions,  "that  no 
part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  used 
during  the  fiscal  year  1965  to  finance  the 
export  of  any  agricultural  commodities 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic  under  the 
provisions  of  title  I  of  such  act,"  and 
this  motion  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  204 
to  177. 

The  measure  went  over  to  the  other 
body  and  yesterday  the  bill  was  passed  by 
a  voice  vote  with  four  amendments: 

The  first  amendment  restricts  the  use 
of  funds  to  eliminate  agricultural  re- 
search stations  until  Congress  has  con- 
sidered and  acted  thereon. 

The  second  amendment  would  take 
$220,000  of  funds  previously  appropriated 
and  permit  their  use  for  the  installation 
of  temperature  and  humidity  control 
equipment  for  the  Metabolism  and  Radi- 
ation Laboratory  at  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

The  third  amendment  which  passed  44 
to  38  is  the  one  which,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  nullifies  the  amendment 
adopted  by  this  House  on  my  motion  to 
recommit.  The  Senate  did,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  retain  the  language  of  my 
amendment,  word  for  word,  but  added  to 
it  the  following: 

E.xcept  when  such  exports  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  sales  agreement  entered  into 
October  8.  1962,  as  amended,  and  if  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  the  financing  of  such 
exports  is  in  the  national  interest. 

The  fourth  amendment  would  prevent 
the  proposed  closing  of  VA  hospitals  or 
other  facilities. 

To  make  sure  that  we  have  another 
separate  rollcall  vote  on  the  amendment 
adopted  by  this  House  and  possibly  on 
one  or  more  of  the  other  three  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  Senate.  I  am  going 
to  offer  a  motion  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees. 

The  mechanics  of  this  action  will  be  as 
follows:  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon]  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  will  move  to  send  the 
bill  to  conference.  I  shall  not  object  at 
this  point,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  under 
one  of  the  new  rules  we  adopted  as  this 
session  got  underway,  it  would  take  a 
majority  vote  of  the  House  to  sustain  an 
objection.  When  we  have  agreed  to  send 
the  bill  to  conference,  and  just  prior  to 
the  Speaker's  appointment  of  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House,  I  shall 
offer  my  motion. 

Normally,  there  would  not  be  any 
really  important  business  to  take  up  next 
Monday,  and  conceivably  many  Members 
could  be  out  of  town.  This  will,  of 
course,  be  a  crucial  vote,  and  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  still  have  the  strong 
bipartisan  support  that  was  so  prevalent 
when  we  adopted  my  amendment  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  devote  the 
balance  of  my  remarks  to  amendment 
No.  3. 

The  issue  before  the  House  is  very 
clear — if  you  want  to  bar  the  use  of  U.S. 
surplus  food  to  bolster  the  economy  and 
the  war  machine  of  President  Nassar  for 
use  against  our  allies  in  Africa,  then  you 
should  vote  to  instruct  the  conferees. 


If  you  do  not  care  whether  Nasser  uses 
our  food  to  feed  his  47,000  troops,  de- 
stroying freedom  in  Yemen,  or  whether 
our  surplus  food  frees  other  money  for 
him  to  pay  for  arms  to  help  the  Congolese 
rebels  slaughter  our  missionaries,  then 
vote  against  my  motion  to  instruct  the 
conferees. 

As  pointed  out  in  Arthur  Krock's 
column  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Peb- 
rurary  2.  Nasser  plans  to  use  the  cur- 
rency generated  by  the  sale  of  surplus 
food  to  free  other  money  to  pay  for  arms 
to  be  used  to  destroy  the  present  pro-U.S. 
Congo  Government  and  to  arm  Commu- 
nists in  Cyprus.  In  his  article  Mr.  Krock 
writes: 

Of  the  payments  in  local  currency  made  by 
Egypt  to  the  U.S.  Government  for  shipment 
of  surplus  foodstuffs.  85  percent  is  in  effect 
returned  as  a  gift.  What  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment does  with  this  gift  in  current  cir- 
cumstances was  precisely  stated  in  a  Cairo 
dispatch  to  this  newspaper  under  date  of 
January  2:  "It  will  help  free  money  that 
President  Nasser  can  spend  on  arms  ship- 
ments to  the  Congo,  to  Cyprus,  to  Algeria,  or 
south  Arabia,  to  oppose  the  United  States 
and  its  allies." 

Mr.  Krock  goes  on  to  say : 

This  is  the  situation  which  Impelled  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  week  by  a  vote 
of  204  to  177  to  stop  further  execution  of 
the  1962  agreement  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments for  surplus  food  deliveries  to  the  total 
worth  of  about  $431.8   million. 

The  worth  of  the  undelivered  remainder 
for  which  the  necessary  contractual  steps 
have  not  been  taken,  is  $37  million,  but 
there  is  a  concluded  contract  for  another 
$30  million  worth  that  has  not  yet  been 
shipped. 

Well,  now,  these  figures  Mr.  Krock  cites 
are  substantially  correct.  I  pointed  out 
in  my  remarks  when  we  were  considering 
the  bill  on  the  House  floor  that  the  $431.8 
million  was  the  "export"  value  figure,  and 
that  actually  taking  into  account  the  net 
realized  losses  suffered  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  it  was  carried  on  the 
books  of  that  corporation  as  a  transac- 
tion amounting  to  $583.8  million. 

Now  the  situation  has  not  changed 
since  we  had  the  vote  in  the  House. 
Nasser  certainly  has  not  changed,  nor  is 
there  any  "hard  inteUigence"  that  he 
will.  Our  policy  of  selling  these  surplus 
farm  commodities  to  Nasser  has  not 
changed,  and  there  is  no  indication  from 
the  President  or  his  advisers  that  it  will 
change. 

In  fact  on  the  very  day  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  eased  the 
ban  on  foods  to  Cairo,  Nasser's  Egyptian 
Government  agreed  to  represent  Com- 
munist China  in  Burundi,  after  that  gov- 
ernment closed  the  Peiping  Embassy  and 
invited  its  officials  to  leave  because  of 
subversive  activities. 

This  "sign  of  our  times"  shows  the  link 
that  Communist  China  has  established 
with  Nasser  in  Africa  and  how  closely 
they  are  working  together. 

If  administration  officials  would  only 
look  at  their  intelligence  reports,  they 
would  learn  that  Nasser  is  delivering  to 
the  Congolese  rebels  some  of  the  latest 
model  Soviet-made  weapons — Including 
some  that  are  even  better  than  those  in 
the  U.S.  Army's  table  of  organization. 
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One  such  weapon,  I  understand,  is  a 
recoilless  repeating  bazooka,  which 
startled  intelligence  experts  of  both  the 
military   and   the   Central   Intelligence 

Agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  we  do  not  want 
to  be  a  partner  with  Nasser  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  putting  these  arms  in  the 
hands  of  the  Congolese  rebels  who  are 
bent  on  destroying  all  of  our  missionaries 
of  whatever  faith,  in  the  Congo. 

It  is  Nasser  who  is  denying  food  to  his 
own  people  by  helping  the  Soviet  Union 
wage  their  "wars  of  destruction" 
throughout  Africa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  1,  1965,  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball, 
testified  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  as  follows: 

We  ask,  therefore,  that  the  Congress  not 
limit  the  President's  freedom  of  action  in  the 
conduct  of  our  relations  with  this  key  coun- 
try during  the  weeks  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  title  VII,  United  States 
Code,  section  1721  states: 

In  order  to  enable  the  President  to  furnish 
emergency  assistance  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  United  States  to  friendly  peoples 
m  meeting  famine  or  other  urgent  or  extraor- 
dinary relief  requirements,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  make  available  to 
the  President  out  of  its  stccks  such  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1706  of  this  title)  as  he  may  request, 
for  transfer  (1)  to  any  nation  friendly  to 
the  United  States  in  order  to  meet  famine 
or  other  urgent  or  extraordinary  relief  re- 
quirements of  such  nation,  and  (2)  to 
inendly  but  needy  populations  without 
regard  to  the  friendliness  of  their  govern- 
ment. 

Furthermore,  Mi-.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
advised  by  the  American  Law  Division 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  that  under 
the  law.  the  President  may  use  his  con- 
tingency fund  if  he  feels  the  good  faith 
and  honor  of  this  country  has  been  af- 
fected by  House  action  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  234. 

In  svunmary,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  hke  to  remind  Members  of  the 
House  that  my  amendment  was  limited 
to  title  I  sales  under  Public  Law  480.  It 
does  not  affect  title  II,  III,  and  IV,  and 
under  these  titles  the  President,  in  my 
opinion,  still  has  plenty  of  room  to  ma- 
neuver if  he  sees  fit,  for  under  title  n 
the  President  has  the  authority  to  donate 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  na- 
tions to  meet  emergencies;  under  title 
III,  the  President  has  the  authority  to 
assist  international  welfare  agencies,  in- 
ternational feeding  programs,  and  to 
participate  in  barter  transactions;  under 
title  rv,  the  President  has  the  authority 
to  sell  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
to  nations  for  dollars. 

Now,  to  those  who  would  argue  that  the 
Congress  has  no  right  to  act  as  we  did 
in  this  area,  I  would  remind  them  that 
Public  Law  480  was  a  creation  of  the 
Congress,  and  so  we  have  every  right  to 
amend  provisions,  oversee,  and  evaluate 
its  operation,  or  repeal  it,  for  that 
matter. 

I  do  hope  the  House  will  stick  by  its 
guns  and  stand  by  its  original  position, 
by  voting  in  support  of  my  motion  to 
instruct  the  conferees  when  this  matter 
comes  up  for  consideration  next  Monday. 
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PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  STATEMENT 
ON  AMENDMENT  RELATING  TO 
SALE  OF  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES 
TO  THE  UNITED  ARAB  REPUBLIC 
UNDER  TITLE  I  OF  PUBLIC  LAW 
480 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  a  statement 
of  President  Johnson  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  statement  at  his  press  confer- 
ence on  the  amendment  relating  to  sales 
of  surplus  commodities  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  under  title  I  of  Public 
Law  480  is  as  follows: 

Last  week  the  House  adopted  a  proposal 
that  would,  if  enacted,  preclude  the  United 
States  from  carrying  out  oiu-  present  3-year 
agreement,  ending  this  June,  to  sell  siirplus 
commodities  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480.  Yesterday, 
the  Senate  passed  a  modified  version  of  this 
proposal,  which  would  permit  the  comple- 
tion of  details  of  the  agreement  if  I,  as  the 
President,  determine  this  to  be  in  ovir  na- 
tional^interest. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
flexibUity  provided  to  me  by  the  Senate 
action  be  sustained  by  the  Congress.  Our 
relations  with  the  United  Arab  Republic  pre- 
sent difficult  problems  in  a  highly  sensitive 
area  of  the  world;  the  area  where  tensions 
are  high.  The  basic  purpose  of  our  policy 
in  this  area  has  been,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  the  protection  of  our  vital  Interests.  To 
do  this  it  is  essential  that  I  have  freedom 
of  action. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  Improvement  in  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries  will  require 
efforts  on  both  sides.  It  is  impossible  to  pre- 
dict whether  such  an  improvement  would  be 
achieved.  But  if  there  is  to  be  any  chance 
of  success  at  all,  it  can  only  be  if  I  have 
adequate  flexibility  to  deal  with  this  complex 
and  volatile  situation. 


RACIAL  TROUBLE  IN  SELMA,  ALA. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  my  intent  to  answer  anything  that 
has  been  said  to  those  of  us  who  have 
voluntarily  taken  upon  ourselves  the  op- 
portunity to  travel  and  assist  a  State  of 
this  Union.  I  have  personally  been  in- 
vited by  the  Southern  Christian  Lead- 
ership Conference  and  by  Dr.  King  and 
by  citizens  of  Selma  to  observe  what  is 
going  on  in  that  State.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tent to  test  any  law,  and  it  is  not  my 
intent  even  to  stay  in  one  of  the  hotels 
of  that  State.  It  is  my  intent  to  stay 
in  a  Negro  home  when  I  go  to  Selma,  Ala., 
and  to  return  to  Washington  with  great 
dispatch.  I  do  not  consider  my  trip  to 
Alabama  or  to  any  other  State  of  the 
Union  as  being  for  the  purpose  of  agitat- 
ing or  engaging  in  any  type  of  activity 
which  would  prompt  anyone  to  be  placed 
in  danger.    It  is  my  intent  to  go  as  an 


observer.  I  certainly  will  avail  myself 
of  the  opportunity  to  seek  information 
on  both  sides.  I  would  hope  that  the 
public  officials  of  that  State  would  meet 
with  us  and  try  to  work  out  with  us  some 
understanding  of  what  is  happening  in 
that  State.  A  few  days  ago  I  saw  a  pic- 
ture in  the  newspaper.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  authentic  or  not.  but  this 
was  a  pictui'e  of  a  woman  and  it  hap- 
pened to  be  a  Negro  woman,  who  was 
lying  on  the  ground.  Three  sheriffs 
were  on  top  of  her  and  a  police  stick 
was  upraised  and  used  on  this  woman 
while  she  was  on  the  ground.  This  does 
not,  to  me,  as  an  American  citizen,  por- 
tray the  image  of  a  good  State  nor,  cer- 
tainly, of  law-abiding  individuals  en- 
gaged in  the  proper  enforcement  of  the 
law.  If  this  happened  in  my  city,  I  quite 
assure  you  that  there  would  certainly  be 
a  great  uproar.  I  am  not  judging  this 
and  I  am  not  saying  that  this  woman 
was  right  or  wrong  and  I  am  not  saying 
that  the  law  officials  were  right  or  wrong. 
However,  it  certainly  indicates  to  me  that 
there  may  be  something  wrong,  for  which 
reason  other  Americans  at  least  should 
attempt  to  observe  the  situation  so 
that  they  wiU  have  some  knowledge  of 
what  is  going  on  there.  As  I  have  indi- 
cated, others  will  be  going  with  me.  I 
am  certainly  not  the  chairman  of  this 
group.  I  did  not  organize  it.  I  am  sim- 
ply one  who  has  seen  fit  to  join  it.  I 
certainly  hope  that  the  expressions  that 
have  been  made  today  on  both  sides  will 
be  helpful  in  bringing  about  some  type 
of  understanding  of  what  has  happened 
in  our  American  society. 

To  me  brotherhood  is  not  so  wild  a 
dream  as  it  is  to  those  who  propose  post- 
poning it  pretend.  Personally  I  beUeve 
we  can  bring  about  brotherhood  even  in 
the  Southern  States.  I  was  born  in  a 
southern  State  myself  before  my  family 
migrated  to  Los  Angeles.  So  I  think  I 
can  speak  as  a  southerner.  I  think  I 
know  something  of  the  feelings  of  south- 
erners. I  know  of  the  great  emotions 
that  have  been  aroused  as  a  result  of 
some  of  these  happenings.  I  know  that 
this  Congress  has  passed  three  laws  to 
secure  the  voting  rights  of  the  citizens  of 
every  State  of  this  Union.  I  do  know 
and  feel  that  some  of  these  laws  are  not 
being  upheld.  Whether  the  law  should 
be  strengthened  is  something  which  is 
certainly  worthy  of  some  attention.  If 
I  shall  have  observed  something  in  Ala- 
bama that  might  make  me  a  better  Con- 
gressman or  put  me  in  a  better  position 
to  recommend  something  to  strengthen 
brotherhood  in  our  country  then  I  think 
certainly  a  great  mission  will  have  been 
accomplished. 

I  doubt  seriously  that  this  will  be  a 
world-shaking  event.  I  do  feel  that 
neither  I  nor  anyone  else  will  be  placed 
in  jeopardy  for  making  this  trip.  And  I 
should  certainly  hope  that  the  State  of 
Alabama  will  profit  as  much  as  my  own 
State  from  my  trip  to  Alabama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  repeat  that  I 
am  going  at  my  own  expense.  As  has 
been  indicated  I  voluntarily  designated 
myself  to  go  to  this  State.  There  has 
been  no  impression  given  that  this  is  an 
official  committee  of  this  House  or  that 
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we  are  speaking  for  any  other  Member 
of  this  House.  We  are  going  merely  as 
observers.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
from  Alabama  will  join  us  on  this  mis- 
sion, will  meet  with  us  and  join  with  us 
in  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  as  that  has 
been  expressed,  so  that  we  may  bring 
back  something  more  constructive. 

As  I  have  said,  this  is  a  simple  trip  of 
an  American  citizen  to  an  American 
State  of  this  Union  and  as  such  it  seems 
to  me  it  should  be  supported  by  all  of  us 
and  not  condemned  by  any  of  us. 


THE  FARM  MESSAGE 

Ml-.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's message  should  set  at  rest  the 
very  proper  concern  which  has  disturbed 
so  many  of  our  people  since  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  wrote  his  much  quoted 
article  which  many  people  interpreted 
to  indicate  a  desire  to  force  some  2V2 
million  farm  families  out  of  their  homes. 

The  President  is  a  practical  man  and 
he  has  repudiated   any  such  proposal. 

He  realizes  that  even  though  some  of 
those  now  living  on  the  farm  will  not 
be  able  to  make  a  reasonable  livelihood 
farming  that  it  is  much  better  for  these 
people  to  stay  where  they  are  than  it  is 
to  move  them  into  the  big  cities. 

The  President's  message  clearly  out- 
lines the  problems  of  our  rural  people 
and  suggests  a  continuation  of  our  pres- 
ent voluntary  price  support  and  produc- 
tion adjustment  programs.  I  think  this 
is  a  wise  and  a  sound  approach.  As  a 
Member  of  Congress  I  shall  try  to  help 
the  President  keep  these  programs  in 
operation. 

I  would  emphasize,  as  did  the  Presi- 
dent, that  every  impartial  study  has 
shown  that  the  removal  of  price  and  in- 
come supports  would  have  a  catastrophic 
effect  on  farm  income  and  farm  income 
Is  too  vital  to  our  entire  economy  to  be 
dealt  with  lightly.  I  am  happy  that  the 
President  has  again  Indicated  his  deep 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  those  who 
provide  the  food  and  fiber  for  America. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  SELMA,  ALA. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  3  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
strong  belief  that  the  situation  and  the 
circumstances  in  Selma,  Ala.,  are  of  such 
importance  as  to  merit  consideration  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
U.S.  Congress.  The  appropriate  author- 
ity in  this  House  for  such  an  inquiry  into 
these  facts  and  circumstances  I  believe 
is  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 


House  of  Representatives.  I  have  there- 
fore today  requested  the  Honorable 
Emanuel  Celler  of  New  York,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, to  select  from  the  membership 
of  that  committee  a  number  of  its  mem- 
bers to  visit  Selma,  Ala.,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  determining  for  themselves 
what  the  actual  facts  are.  This  com- 
mittee of  the  House  has  direct  juris- 
diction over  the  legislative  matters  in- 
volved herein.  I  believe  we  should  imme- 
diately determine  the  actual  facts  as 
they  are  found  to  exist  in  Selma,  Ala. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary will  act  promptly  and  accede  to 
my  request  that  members  of  that  com- 
mittee be  dispatched  in  a  quasi-official 
mission  to  Selma,  Ala.,  so  that  this  House 
may  have  before  it  a  complete  recital  of 
the  facts  and  circumstances  as  they 
actually  exist. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  again  to  point  out,  as  I  did  earlier 
today,  that  responsible  citizens  of  Selma 
have  asked  that  a  duly  appointed  and 
impartial  congressional  group  come 
down  and  ascertain  the  correct  facts. 
Day  before  yesterday  both  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  George  Andrews] 
and  I  talked  with  Chairman  Emanuel 
Celler  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  made  that  request.  We  also  ap- 
peared yesterday  before  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  with  the  same  request. 
We  felt  that  any  investigative  group  that 
goes  to  Alabama  should  be  composed  of 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committees  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  Al- 
though no  action  has  been  taken  as  yet 
on  our  request,  I  am  introducing  today 
a  joint  resolution  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  set  up  a  joint  committee  in  the  event 
either  Judiciary  Committee  chairman 
feels  he  presently  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  make  these  appointments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  question  the  ad- 
visability, I  certainly  do  not  question  the 
right  of  any  Member  of  this  body  or  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  visit 
Selma.  It  should  be  made  perfectly 
clear,  however,  that  any  self-appointed 
group  from  the  Congress  that  goes  to 
Selma  does  not  in  any  way  represent  an 
investigative  committee  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  took  note  of  the  meet- 
ings that  were  armounced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  and  one  of  his  col- 
leagues. I  believe  as  a  supporter  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  it  is  entirely 
appropriate  for  me  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  request 
that  that  committee  which  has  the  leg- 
islative jurisdiction  in  this  area  should 
move  to  obtain  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances that  exist  there.  I  have,  there- 
fore, asked  Chairman  Celler  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  to  follow  through 
and  designate  Members  to  officially  go 
down  and  take  a  look  at  the  situation. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Moore]  that  I  welcome  his  support. 


THE  FOREIGN  OIL  IMPORTS 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  every, 
one  concerned  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  foreign  oil  imports  program  affects 
the  domestic  industry  and  national  se- 
curity will  want  to  read  the  incisive 
statement  of  Mr.  M.  D.  Abel,  president  of 
the  Texas  Independent  Producers  k 
Royalty  Owners  Association,  made  in  re- 
sponse to  a  recent  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

The  Government  reports  that  the  oil 
industry  is  enjoying  prosperity.  But  the 
prosperity  of  the  huge  international  com- 
panies should  not  be  confused  with  the 
relative  depression  for  domestic  inde- 
pendents, who  do  not  benefit  from  the 
foreign  oil  import  program.  The  Gov- 
ernment, in  fact,  concedes  that  the  small 
independent  producer  is  in  trouble,  and 
that  there  is  a  problem  of  inadequate  ex- 
ploration. Many  authorities  see  a  direct 
link  between  the  present  foreign  oil  im- 
port quotas  and  the  deteriorating  con- 
ditions in  the  domestic  oil  industry.  It 
is  to  this  problem  that  Mr.  M.  D.  Abel 
addressed  his  remarks. 

With  unanimous  consent  I  am  insert- 
ing the  statement  of  M.  D.  Abel,  president 
of  the  Texas  Independent  Producers  & 
Royalty  Owners  Association: 

An   Appraisal  of  the  Petroleum  Industrt 
OF  THE  United  States 

Hard-pressed  domestic  independent  oil  pro- 
ducers can  only  regard  the  Kelly-Lattu  re- 
port as  a  pitifully  inadequate  and  grossly 
misleading  "appraisal"  of  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry in  this  Nation. 

If  the  forthcoming  Interior  Department 
hearings  concerning  the  oil  Imports  program 
are  to  be  approached  in  this  context,  there 
seems  little  hope  that  present  ofBcials  will 
prove  any  more  willing  now  than  in  the 
past  to  face  up  to  the  real  issue  of  a  fast- 
growing  imbalance  in  this  industry.  The 
question  was  not  whether  "the  oil  Industry" 
is  enjoying  prosperity,  or  whether  adequate 
resources  are  available  to  meet  foreseeable 
consumer  needs.  Rather  the  need  was  for 
information  as  to  extent  of  and  cause  for  a 
relative  depression  for  domestic  independents 
during  peak  prosperity  for  international  com- 
panies. We  have  here  a  case  of  poverty  amid 
plenty,  pure  and  simple,  or  what  Gov.  John 
Connally  has  called  "our  own  Appalachia" 
in  the  prosperous  oil  industry.  However  cor- 
rect may  be  the  assertion  that  Interior  had 
available  inadequate  statistics  for  a  compre- 
hensive look  at  Independents,  it  could  over- 
look only  with  great  difficulty  the  mountains 
of  evidence  that  present  governmental  poli- 
cies are  failing  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem,  and  that  the  oil  imports  program  In 
particular  is  not  even  approaching  declared 
objectives. 

Particularly  distressing  is  the  virtual  re- 
jection of  the  national  security  concept  which 
underlies  the  oil  imports  program.  Entirely 
beside  the  point  is  the  Interior  declaration 
that  national  security  extends  "far  beyond 
the  limited  objective  of  assuring  a  supply  to 
meet  our  own  needs  during  a  national  emer- 
gency." and  that  national  security  embraces 
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the  security  of  both  the  United  States  and 
its  free  world  allies,  and  both  domestic  and 
foreign  sources  of  petroleum.  The  section 
relating  to  the  import  control  program  is 
largely  given  over  to  emphasis  upon  the  ob- 
jective of  maintaining  prosperous  and  happy 
foreign  oil  sources.  International  consider- 
ations are  due  attention,  of  course,  but  this 
report  would  seem  to  subordinate  all  other 
considerations  to  the  preservation  of  avail- 
able supplies  from  other  countries. 

It's  one  thing  to  say,  as  does  the  report, 
that  "the  United  States  needs  the  oU  re- 
sources of  the  Middle  East,"  and  there  is  for 
the  security  of  NATO  nations  "an  equally 
compelling  need  for  continuing  production 
m  other  major  producing  areas."  However, 
It  is  another  thing  entirely  to  infer  that  U.S. 
security  commitments  In  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere require  importation  of  Mideast  oil 
into  this  country.  In  fact,  such  movement 
tends  to  weaken  security  objectives  of  both 
this  Nation  and  her  allies. 

The  security  clause  in  the  Trade  Act  pre- 
scribes criteria  relating  to  the  objective  of 
a  healthy  home  industry.  If  Interior  officials 
do  not  like  this  limited  concept,  and  wish 
to  insist  upon  a  one-world  resource  view- 
point, then  they  should  lobby  for  a  change 
in  the  law.  In  the  meantime,  there  should 
be  adherence  to  the  law  as  Congress  wrote 
it  and,  we  believe,  as  Congress  Intended  to 
write  It. 

We  submit  that  Congress  had  good  reason 
to  concern  itself  with  U.S.  relative  self- 
sufficiency  of  this  No.  1  munition  of  war. 
Only  an  adequate  supply  available  from 
home  sources  can  assure  us  the  bargaining 
power  to  obtain  oil  resources  from  other  na- 
tions on  terms  which  are  both  economically 
reasonable  and  relatively  secure.  Any  one 
of  our  major  import  sources  could  be  cut 
off  in  short  order,  as  was  the  case  no  later 
than  1957  when  the  Suez  Canal  was  closed 
and  the  Middle  East  supply  denied  us  and  our 
free  world  allies.  The  day  America  loses 
her  relative  self-sufficiency  in  oil.  foreign  oil 
will  cease  to  be  cheap  in  any  sense.  Con- 
gress recognized  this,  whether  or  not  Interior 
officials  wish  to  do  so  today. 

The  report  concedes  that  the  small  inde- 
pendent producer  is  In  trouble,  and  that 
there  is  a  problem  of  inadequate  exploration. 
But  it  appears  not  to  recognize  the  direct 
link  between  these  two  occurrences. 

It  notes  the  need  for  developing  new  re- 
serves without  increasing  output,  but  pur- 
ports to  see  this  as  primarily  a  problem  for 
State  conservation  reform.  Overdevelop- 
ment of  the  1950's  is  called  the  most  impor- 
tant reason  exploration  is  not  keeping  ^ce 
with  expanded  requirements,  when.  In  fact, 
virtually  all  Increased  domestic  demand  since 
has  been  supplied  from  imports  and  offshore 
leases,  and  It  is  these  less  secure  sources 
which  account  for  our  surpluses  today. 

It  infers  that  the  loss  of  ground  by  Inde- 
pendents to  the  major  companies  Is  a  nat- 
ural result  corresponding  to  shifts  in  crude 
production  from  older  to  newer  areas,  not- 
ing that  major  companies  rather  than  Inde- 
pendents drill  the  deeper  and  better  pros- 
pects. It  thereby  ignores  that  Federal  policy 
favoring  more  prolific  offshore  production, 
largely  on  Federal  lands,  accounts  for  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  surplus.  The  problem 
is  not  so  much  that  Independents  haven't 
shared  In  deeper  offshore  development  as  It 
Is  the  fact  that  surplus  output  from  this 
major-company-dominated  source  has  de- 
nied independents  the  economic  Incentive  to 
drill  anywhere,  Including  the  shallow  pros- 
pects which  are  available  to  them. 

A  basic  problem  raised  by  the  report  Is  the 
combination  of  "excess"  productive  capacity 
(some  700,000  barrels  per  day  over  total  de- 
mand) and  insufficient  exploration  to  cover 
tomorrow's  needs.  In  detailing  the  many 
assumed  causes  for  this  situation,  very  great 


care  was  taken  to  rule  out  even  the  possi- 
bility that  an  inadeqtiate  imports  program 
underlies  the  problem. 

It  would  seem  obvious  that  imports — which 
along  with  offshore  production  has  accounted 
for  virtually  all  demand  Increases  during  the 
life  of  the  mandatory  program — must  be  re- 
quired to  mark  time  until  domestic  produc- 
tion assumes  a  better  balanced  share  of  the 
total  U.S.  liquids  hydrocarbon  market.  Only 
then  will  domestic  Independents  be  In  fi- 
nancial condition  to  restore  lagging  explora- 
tion activities. 

It  speaks  of  a  "well-defined  trend"  toward 
fewer  and  fewer  smaller  companies,  acknowl- 
edges the  shrinkage  of  their  share  of  total 
production,  and  then  forecasts  a  continua- 
tion of  this  trend.  Recent  developments,  it 
says,  may  signal  only  "the  onset  of  a  long- 
term  trend  toward  fewer  and  larger  inde- 
pendents." Sellouts  and  mergers  are  pic- 
tured as  a  logical  result  of  the  fact  that 
"at  any  point  in  time,  a  given  producer  may 
determine  that  his  financial  Interests  are  bet- 
ter served  by  sale  of  oil  in  place  rather  than 
by  continuing  to  produce."  It  thereby  in- 
terprets as  a  normal  and  healthy  trend  to- 
ward efficiency  what  is  in  fact  an  alarming 
trend  toward  monopoly  concentration  in  this 
great  industry. 

Interior's  report  ciiriously  poses  problems 
without  penetrating  beyond  superficial 
causes,  and  then  tends  to  dismiss  need  for 
solutions.  A  case  in  point  is  the  product 
imbalance  situation  which  has  led  to  serious 
products  price  erosion  in  recent  years.  Not- 
ing that  uneconomic  domestic  residual  fuel 
output  Is  on  the  wane,  the  report  indicates 
satisfaction  over  refiners'  resultant  oppor- 
tunity to  cut  down  domestic  crude  needs 
and  at  the  same  time  utilize  new  processes 
to  increase  output  of  other  products.  At  the 
same  time  it  recognizes  that  "other  products" 
are  in  oversupply  already.  Yet  the  practice 
of  dumping  gasoline  on  the  market,  with 
resulting  price  wars,  is  simply  criticized  as 
Illogical  without  relation  to  Import  policy. 
Ignored  is  the  obvious:  if  imports  are  to  be 
relied  upon  Increasingly  to  meet  demand  for 
residual  fuel,  then  other  product  imports  and 
Imported  crude  must  be  correspondingly  re- 
duced to  avoid  excess  supplies  on  the  do- 
mestic market.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  re- 
port carefully  eliminates  residual  fuel  oil  and 
its  portion  of  total  demand  from  virtually 
all  charts,  tables,  and  discussions  relating 
to  the  supply-demand  problem. 

It  is  unfortunate  Indeed  that,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  hearings  on  the  oil  imports  pro- 
gram, Interior  would  find  occasion  to  gloss 
over  industry  conditions  in  such  sweeping 
generalities  as  the  following:  "The  Industry 
as  a  whole  Is  growing,  it  is  in  excellent  fi- 
nancial shape,  and  it  is  demonstrating  dally 
its  ability  to  live  in  today's  competitive 
world." 

The  facts  are  that  Federal  policy  Is  falling 
to  provide  an  adequate  foundation  for  a 
healthy  domestic  oU  Industry  so  essential  to 
our  national  economy  and  security.  Both 
with  respect  to  Interior's  Implementation  of 
the  oil  import  control  objectives,  and  its 
handling  of  Federal  offshore  lands,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  seriously  weakening  the 
capacity  of  domestic  producers  to  fulfill 
their  obligation  to  this  Nation. 

We  hope  that  the  hearing  will  provide  no 
stacked  cards  for  setting  and  reevaluating 
Federal  policy. 

In  general,  this  report  clearly  necessitates 
a  new  approach  on  our  part.  The  facts  of 
our  distress,  and  of  Inadequate  domestic  ex- 
ploration, have  been  recognized  beyond  dis- 
pute. But  Interior  officials  responsible  for 
this  report  not  only  misapply  these  basic 
facts,  in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize  consider- 
ations of  a  more  adequate  import  program, 
but  also  serve  up  a  number  of  inconsistencies 
in  the  process. 


CONCURRENT     RESOLUTION     CON- 
DEMNING THE  SOVIET  UNION  FOR 
PERSECUTION  OP  THE  JEWS 
Mr.  OTTINGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California   [Mr.  Roosevelt]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    ROOSEVELT.     Mr.   Speaker,   I 
have  today  introduced  a  House  concur- 
rent resolution  condemning  the  Soviet 
Union  for  persecution  of  the  Jews. 

I  have  asked  representatives  from  both 
political  parties  and  from  all  sections  of 
the  coimtry  to  join  me  in  condemning 
Russia  for  singling  out  Jews  for  extreme 
punishment  for  alleged  economic  of- 
fenses, confiscating  synagogues,  closing 
Jewish  cemeteries,  arresting  rabbis,  and 
lay  religious  leaders,  and  curtailing  re- 
ligious observances. 

My  resolution  also  protests  the  Rus- 
sian practice  of  discriminating  against 
Jews  in  cultural  activities  and  access  to 
higher  education,  imposing  restrictions 
that  prevent  the  reuniting  of  Jews  with 
their  families  in  other  lands,  and  through 
other  acts  oppressing  Jews  in  the  free 
exercise  of  their  faith. 

An  identical  resolution  has  been  offered 
in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Abraham  A. 
RiBicoFF,  of  Connecticut,  and  67  cospon- 
sors.  I  have  asked  House  Members  to  in- 
troduce resolutions  identical  to  mine  so 
that  the  House  and  Senate  resolutions 
would  be  uniform  and  so  that  by  a  show- 
ing of  significant  support  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  will  be  encouraged  to 
take  early  action. 

I  am  delighted  to  announce,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  have  been  joined  by  many 
Members  of  this  body,  who  have  indi- 
cated to  me  that  they  share  my  concern 
and  views.  I  wish  to  thank  each  of  my 
colleagues  for  their  supporting  resolu- 
tions. Further,  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  that  these  resolutions  have 
been  introduced  simultaneously,  indicat- 
ing a  unanimity  of  concern. 


PERSECUTION  OF  JEWS  IN  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  more  than  80  of 
our  colleagues  in  sponsoring  a  concur- 
rent resolution  condemning  Soviet  anti- 
Semitism  and  the  singling  out  of  Soviet 
citizens  of  the  Jewish  faith  for  extreme 
punishment  for  alleged  economic  crimes. 

On  January  4, 1965. 1  introduced  House 
Resolution  50  expressing  the  same  senti- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  House  alone. 
The  concurrent  resolution  in  the  other 
body  to  the  one  the  House  receives  today 
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states  the  unanimity  of  opinion  on  this 
matter  on  the  part  of  the  resolution's 
adherents  in  both  the  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

As  I  stated  last  year,  when  I  intro- 
duced an  identical  House  resolution,  it 
is  clear  that  the  Soviet  Government  and 
the  Communist  Party  have  fostered  and 
encouraged  religious  persecution  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  case  of  its  Jewisfi 
citizens,  the  Soviet  Government  has 
singled  them  out  in  reporting  arrests  and 
executions  for  alleged  economic  crimes; 
it  has  confiscated  synagogues,  closed 
Jewish  cemeteries,  arrested  Rabbis,  cur- 
tailed religious  observances  and  Jewish 
cultural  activities. 

It  is  my  hope,  and  I  know  the  hope  of 
those  others  of  our  colleagues  joining  in 
the  sponsorship  of  this  resolution  today, 
that  the  Soviet  Government,  in  the  name 
of  decency  and  humanity,  will  cease  its 
persecution  of  Soviet  Jews  and  permit 
the  free  exercise  of  religion  by  all  of  its 
citizens. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART  II 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
part  II  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
series  on  "New  York  City  in  Crisis." 

The  following  installment  concerns  the 
tragic  failure  of  urban  renewal  in  New 
York  City  and  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  on  January  26,  1965 : 

New  York  City  in  Crisis — Urban  Renewal 
Hope  :  Plagued  by  Indecision — Aroused  and 
Indignant 

("We're  fighting  all  over  the  world  to 
preserve  demccracy  and  then  we  find  our- 
selves kicked  in  the  teeth  in  our  own  city," 
said  one  caller  to  the  Herald  Tribune.  He 
was  among  scores  of  citizens  responding  yes- 
terday to  the  first  article  of  "New  York  City 
in  Crisis,"  and  amons;  millions  of  New  York- 
ers who  feel  that  the  greatest  city  in  the 
world  may  no  longer  be  the  greatest  place  in 
which  to  live.  The  Herald  Tribune  is  pre- 
senting this  special  investigative  series  on  the 
deeply  disturbing  characteristics  of  a  city  in 
crisis  with  the  aim  of  ending  the  bewilder- 
ment, frustration,  rage,  fear,  and  indiffer- 
ence that  have  become  hallmarks  of  city  life. 
It  welcomes  any  public  reaction  and  hopes 
that  out  of  these  articles  can  come  some 
positive  direction  to  reopen  the  channels  of 
civic  creativity:  Whether  in  terms  of  individ- 
ual response,  a  banding  together  of  citizens, 
or  a  change  in  the  pattern  of  municipal  re- 
sponsibility.) 

(By  Barry  Gottehrer  and  Marshall  Peck) 

To  New  York  and  dozens  of  other  cities, 
fighting  a  seemingly  endless,  sometimes  fu- 
tile war  against  spreading  slums,  urban  re- 
newal has  become  the  chief — and  essential — 
weapon  for  progress.  But  in  New  York — 
and  elsewhere  to  varying  degrees — it  is  fre- 
quently a  peculiar  sort  of  progress,  one  that 
destroys  slums  out  of  necessity  but  one  that 
also  often  destroys  small  businesses  and  up- 
roots lower  income  families  out  of  Igno- 
rance,  Incompetence  and  Indecision. 


Despite  the  city's  extravagant  claims,  the 
15-year-old  slum-clearance  program  in  New 
York  has  consistently  failed  to  live  up  to  its 
original  purpose — "the  realization  as  soon  as 
feasible  of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  liv- 
ing environment  for  every  American  family." 

The  slum-clearance  program  officially  came 
into  being  in  1949  with  the  passage  of  the 
title  I  section  of  the  Federal  Housing  Act. 
Under  the  legislation,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  pay  cities  for  slum  clearance 
and  redeveloping  by  putting  up  two-thirds 
(the  other  third  to  be  paid  in  full  by  the 
city  or  split  between  the  city  and  the  State) 
of  the  cost  of  buying  up  and  clearing  slum 
areas.  The  cleared  land  was  then  to  be 
turned  over  to  builders  and  developers  at  a 
considerably  lower  price  than  they  would 
have  had  to  pay  if  they  had  cleared  the  land 
themselves. 

when  it  began 

The  term  "urban  renewal"  was  brought 
into  use  in  1954  when  the  Federal  Housing 
Act  was  extended  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance on  a  similar  basis  for  conservation,  re- 
habilitation and  comprehensive  planning  and 
redevelopment. 

Since  1949,  the  U.S.  Government  has  ap- 
proved more  than  $4  billion  worth  of  urban 
renewal  contributions  nationally,  with  more 
than  $263  million  allocated  for  New  York 
City.  Out  of  this,  after  15  years,  the  city 
now  has  41  federally  aided  projects  totaling 
63,074  apartment  units  In  varying  stages 
of  planning  or  construction. 

Through  last  month,  however,  only  3 
of  these  41  projects  and  only  24,052  of  these 
63,074  apartments  were  listed  as  completed 
by  the  housing  and  redevelopment  board. 
In  a  city  in  which  the  slums  and  ghettos  con- 
tinue to  spread  and  where  there  is  a  des- 
perate need  for  more  public  and  middle-in- 
come housing,  15  years  of  urban-renewal 
work  and  money  have  not  made  notably  im- 
pressive headway. 

The  failure  of  the  city's  urban  renewal 
program — coupled  with  a  severe  shortage  of 
public  housing  (New  York  voters  rejected  2 
amendments  last  November  that  would  have 
provided  2.500  additional  public-housing 
upitsi — hps  made  the  housing  problem  one 
of  the  most  critical  facing  the  city. 

Some  1.2o  million  New  Yorkers  live  in  sub- 
standard housing  today  and  more  than 
600.000  need  to  and  can't  get  into  public 
housing. 

The  white,  middle  class  continues  to  desert 
the  city  (more  than  800,000  have  left  since 
1950)  because  the  apartments  in  Manhattan 
are,  for  the  most  part,  too  small  or  too  ex- 
pensive. 

And  the  city's  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans, 
the  principal  victims  of  urban  renewal,  con- 
tinue to  be  pushed  from  one  slum  to  another. 

One  of  the  most  outspoken  and  articulate 
critics  of  haphazardly  administered  and  poor- 
ly planned  urban  renewal  is  Representative 
John  V.  Lindsay,  whose  17th  Congressional 
District  Includes  the  Bellevue  South  area.  To 
the  Republican  Congressman,  urban  renewal 
is  necessary  for  progress.  But  he  seems  to 
feel  that  in  New  York  City  urban  renewal 
has  unfortunately  been  allowed  to  become  a 
necessary  evil  Instead  of  a  necessary  good  in 
many  instances. 

"The  purpose  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
is  not  served  when  we  Indiscriminately  erase 
whole  communities  from  the  map,"  says  Mr. 
Lindsay.  "We  must  stop  destroying  neigh- 
borhoods in  the  name  of  urban  renewal.  We 
must  stop  ruining  businesses,  scattering  the 
families  we  should  keep  and  creating  greater 
pressure  on  deteriorating  housing — all  in  the 
name  of  urban  renewal.  Past  programs  have 
been  urban  removal  rather  than  urban  re- 
newal." 

paying  the  price 

To  a  great  extent,  New  York  City  today  Is 
paying  for  the  capricious  manner  in  which 


the  urban  renewal  program  was  run  through 
the  years.  Under  the  direction  of  master 
builder  Robert  Moses  and  his  committee  on 
slum  clearance,  the  urban  renewal  or  title  I 
program — as  it  was  originally  called — was  the 
subject  of  criticism  and  the  object  of  con- 
troversy almost  from  the  beginning. 

Unlike  other  cities,  which  would  relocate 
the  residents  and  then  clear  the  land  before 
turning  the  sites  over  to  private  developers, 
New  York  insisted  upon  turning  over  the 
sites  with  the  buildings  still  standing  and 
the  tenants  still  paying  rent.  This  was  done 
because  Mr.  Moses  said  it  was  the  only  way 
he  could  get  firm  commitments  from  de- 
velopers. And  what  Mr.  Moses  wanted,  Mr 
Moses  got. 

It  was  precisely  this  policy,  which  allowed 
developers  to  delay  relocation  and  clearance 
almost  indefinitely  while  collecting  rents 
from  their  slum  tenants,  that  led  to  the 
start  of  the  program's  troubles.  By  mld- 
1956,  with  10  projects  approved  but  all  run- 
ning far  behind  schedule,  hints  of  scandal 
and  criticism  of  the  way  many  slum  resi- 
dents were  being  treated  were  commonplace. 
But  the  biggest  explosion — centering  around 
the  Manhattantown  project,  a  six-block  area 
between  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  Central 
Park  West  and  97th  and  100th  Streets— was 
yet  to  come. 

The  plan,  calling  for  the  construction  of 
17  apartment  houses  with  2.720  units,  was 
approved  by  the  board  of  estimate  in  Sep- 
tember of  1951  and  scheduled  for  completion 
by  August  of  1956.  Manhattantown,  Inc.— 
a  group  of  developers  headed  by  a  builder 
named  Jack  Ferman  and  Samuel  Caspert, 
who  previously  had  been  appointed  a  city 
marshal  by  Mayor  William  O'Dwyer — ob- 
tained the  six-block  area,  which  the  city 
had  condemned  for  $16.3  million,  for  $3.1 
million,  putting  up  only  $1  million  in  cash. 

THE   MANHATTANTOWN  STORY 

But  It  wasn't  until  the  fall  of  1954  when 
the  U.S.  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee held  a  1-day  hearing  In  New  York  that 
the  story  began  to  leak  out. 

Mr.  Caspert  disclosed  ho-.v  he  had  set  up 
a  separate  firm  headed  by  his  son-in-law 
which  bought  all  the  refrigerators  and  gas 
ranges  in  the  Manhattantown  tenements  for 
$33,000. 

The  son-in-law  then  rented  the  exact  same 
refrigerators  and  ranges  back  to  Manhattan- 
town  which,  in  less  than  a  year,  paid  him 
$115,326.  Though  the  Senate  committee  re- 
ported that  $649,215  had  been  siphoned  out 
of  the  Manhattantown  project  by  similar 
methods  In  its  first  18  months  of  operation, 
no  official  action  was  taken  by  either  Mayor 
Wagner  or  Mr.  Moses. 

When  charges  of  irregularities  continued 
and  the  project's  scheduled  completion  day 
came  in  August  of  1956  without  a  single 
building  having  even  been  started,  Mr.  Moses 
blamed  the  Federal  officials  for  taking  too 
much  time  In  underwriting  a  loan  for  the 
developers.  Yet  even  when  the  loans  were 
approved  the  Manhattantown  developers  did 
not  pick  them  up.  The  situation  became  so 
bad  in  the  Manhattantown  tenements  that 
one  tenant  complained  she  had  no  hot  water 
for  3  months  and  no  water  at  all  for  1 
month. 

By  mid-1957,  the  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem no  longer  could  be  evaded  or  denied. 
Though  developers  were  collecting  millions 
of  dollars  In  rent  from  slum  tenements 
throvighout  the  city,  some  of  them  had  not 
even  bothered  to  pay  their  taxes  or  interest 
to  the  city.  Of  the  $1  million  owed  the  city. 
Manhattantown  owed  more  than  $414,000. 

THE  mayor's  view 

Finally,  on  June  11.  1957,  the  slum  clear- 
ance committee  recommended  that  the  city 
start  foreclosure  action  to  repossess  the  Man- 
hattantown site.     Nearly  6  years  after  the 
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project  had  first  been  approved,  Manhattan- 
town  had  not  paid  its  taxes  (which  now 
totaled  $620,000),  had  not  cleared  its  land, 
had  not  started  construction  of  Its  first 
apartment,  and  had  not  even  picked  up  its 
Federal  commitments. 

At  a  city  hall  press  conference.  Mayor  Wag- 
ner, who  had  steadfastly  supported  the  slum 
clearance  committee  and  its  chairman  and 
would  continue  to  do  so,  was  asked  why  he 
had  done  nothing  but  deny  all  charges  In- 
volving Manhattantown  in  the  past. 

•We  were  misled,"  said  the  mayor. 

"You  mean  to  say  you  were  conned  for  5 
years?"  asked  one  reporter,  who  had  been  a 
persistent  critics  of  the  Manhattantown  set- 
up. 

"Well,  if  you  want  to  put  It  that  way — 
yes."  he  said.  "I  guess  you  could  say  we 
were  conned  for  5  years." 

Ultimately,  under  a  new  sponsor  (Webb  and 
Knapp,  later  replaced  by  Alcoa  Residences, 
Inc.)  and  under  a  new  name  (Park  West 
Village),  the  Manhattantown  project  became 
a  reality.  Today.  2,525  units  are  occupied 
(at  rents  between  $28  and  $55  a  room)  and 
another  140  are  underway. 

Manhattantown,  however,  wasn't  the  only 
lu-ban  renewal  project  tainted  with  scandal 
and  dotted  with  irregularities.  In  others.  It 
also  became  obvious  that  urban  renewal 
might  not  always  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
slum  residents,  but  it  certainly  didn't  harm 
the  developers. 

At  one  point,  the  program  was  being  run 
so  haphazardly  that  a  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministrator in  Washington  reportedly  de- 
cided to  do  something  about  it.  According 
to  the  story,  the  Administrator  sent  word  to 
the  slum  clearance  committee  in  New  York 
that  further  funds  would  be  withheld  until 
the  city  cleaned  up  its  program,  eliminated 
the  scandal,  and  started  providing  better 
housing  and  relocation  for  the  people  pushed 
out 

Within  a  week,  the  Administrator  reported- 
ly received  a  call  from  a  superior.  The  mes- 
sage was  supposed  to  have  been  loud  and 
clear:  "Leave  Bob  Moses  and  New  York 
alone." 

The  Administrator  is  said  to  have  taken 
the  advice  and  Mr.  Moses,  whose  own  hon- 
esty and  integrity  have  never  been  ques- 
tioned, continued  to  administer  New  York's 
urban  renewal  program  In  the  way  he  saw 
fit. 

(The  Tribune  repeatedly  has  attempted  to 
Interview  Mr.  Moses  about  his  role  in  the 
city's  urban  renewal  program  and  its  his- 
tory, but  has  been  told  that  Mr.  Moses  would 
under  no  condition  speak  to  anyone  from 
this  newspaper  about  anything.) 

Finally  in  1960,  the  housing  and  rede- 
velopment board  was  established  to  take  over 
the  duties  of  the  slum  clearance  committee 
and  six  other  municipal  programs.  Un- 
fortunately In  New  York,  unlike  several 
other  cities  (Boston,  for  one),  the  urban 
renewal  program  and  the  city's  planning 
unit,  both  of  which  overlap  in  many  areas, 
were  not  brought  under  a  single  administra- 
tion. 

A    PLANNING    DECISION 

It  is  Still  up  to  the  city  planning  commis- 
sion, which  has  received  $3.7  million  from 
the  Federal  Government  under  a  new  urban 
renewal  arm  called  the  community  renewal 
program,  to  hold  preliminary  hearings  and 
designate  specific  areas  for  urban  renewal. 

It  Is  then  up  to  the  HRB  to  request  addi- 
tional funds  from  the  Federal  Government 
for  further  study  of  these  designated  areas 
and.  perhaps  someday,  for  ultimate  condem- 
nation and  clearance.  Theoretically  the 
HRB  cannot  initiate  an  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect and  the  planning  commission  cannot 
complete  one. 

Caught  up  in  this  massive  bureaucracy  and 
this  needless  duplication  of  time,  money,  and 
effort,  hundreds,  of  thousands  of  New  York- 


ers must  wait — unable  to  move  because 
there  is  no  place  to  move  to  and  unable  to 
repair  their  homes  or  businesses  because 
banks  are  extremely  reluctant  to  extend 
credit  to  someone  whose  business  or  home 
might  be  torn  down  in  the  next  few  years. 

What  then  is  the  difference  between  the 
city's  urban  renewal  program  5  years  ago  and 
today?  Essentially,  the  difference  seems  to 
be  that  the  people  running  the  program  now 
have  their  hearts  In  the  right  place.  There 
are  still  occasional  whispers  of  scandal,  but 
they  are  infrequent  and  unsubstantiated. 

Under  Chairman  Milton  Mollen,  who  last 
week  was  named  to  coowllnate  all  of  the 
city's  housing  programs,  the  HRB  picked  up 
the  cry  of  other  cities  in  following  the  lead- 
ership of  New  Haven  Mayor  Richard  Lee 
and  his  emphasis  on  human  renewal.  Mr. 
Mollen  tactfully  avoids  criticizing  the  old 
slum  clearance  committee  ("I'd  rather  not 
talk  about  the  past,"  he  says),  but  believes 
that  the  entire  emphasis  of  the  program  has 
changed  for  the  better — "from  simply  clear- 
ing slums  to  a  concern  for  the  problems  they 
symptomize." 

"I  think  urban  renewal  is  the  hope  of  many 
areas  of  the  city,"  he  says.  "Without  it, 
there's  uncertainty.  As  it  is,  there's  In- 
action on  one  hand.  In  certain  areas,  such 
as  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  private  enterprise 
won't  go  in.  On  the  other  hand,  in  other 
areas,  private  real  estate  interests  are  mov- 
ing in.  They  only  disrupt  the  neighbor- 
hood and  they  provide  no  relocation  for  the 
people." 

In  New  York  now,  the  department  of  re- 
location, which  was  set  up  in  November  of 
1962,  has  taken  the  job  of  urban-renewal 
relocating  away  from  the  builders.  And  the 
city  Itself — and  not  the  builders — remains  In 
control  of  the  apartments  and  stores,  col- 
lecting the  rents  until  everyone  is  relocated 
and  the  site  is  cleared.  Then— and  only 
then — is  the  land  turned  over  to  the  de- 
velopers. 

These  are  decided  improvements — steps 
in  the  right  direction — but  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  and  its  accomplishments 
remain  far  from  Impressive. 

One  need  look  no  further  than  Lincoln 
Center  for  a  vivid  example  of  the  city's 
urban-renewal  program  at  its  very  best  and, 
yet  at  the  same  time,  still  not  satisfying 
everyone. 

At  its  best,  the  Lincoln  Center  project 
cleared  away  a  seriously  blighted  area  and 
provided  the  city  with  a  cultural  core — In- 
cluding a  new  theater,  a  new  philharmonic 
hall,  and  an  opera  house — that  any  city  In 
the  world  would  be  proud  to  possess. 

Yet  even  here — where  the  beauty  and 
worth  of  the  cultural  center  so  clearly  dem- 
onstrate a  step  forward  from  the  slum  it  re- 
placed— there  has  been  criticism — and,  to  a 
degree,  the  criticism  Is  valid. 

CAUSE   for    criticism 

In  the  place  of  the  low  rent,  admittedly 
slum  housing,  a  string  of  expensive  apart- 
ment houses  has  been  built — far  out  of  the 
price  range  of  the  people  these  buildings 
have  dispossessed.  This  Is  the  continuing 
failure  of  urban  renewal— this  aimless  traffic 
and  removal  of  lower  Income  people  from 
one  slum  to  another — and  It  is  one  that  New 
York  officials  have  been  unable  to  solve. 

HRB  officials  are  quick  to  point  out  that 
the  Lincoln  Center  apartment  houses  are  in- 
tegrated, but  they  usually  fail  to  mention 
that  they  are  integrated  by  upper  middle 
class  Negroes  and  not  by  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Rlcans  who  had  been  driven  from  the  area 
by  the  bulldozers.  These  houses,  where  90 
percent  of  the  4,271  apartments  rent  for  $61 
a  room,  have  at  best  token  Integration  and 
the  project,  despite  HRB  denials.  Is  a  prime 
example  of  what  civil  rights  leaders  call 
"Negro  removal." 

"It's  unfortunate  that  someone  has  to  be 
hurt  and  suffer  but  you  have  got  to  think 


of  the  greater  need  and  the  greater  good," 
says  one  city  official.  "And,  for  a  city  the 
size  of  New  York,  the  greater  need  Is  the 
elimination  of  slums." 

Few  people — even  those  uprooted  by  urban 
renewal — would  dispute  this.  Everybody 
knows  slums  are  bad  and  everybody  knows 
slums  must  go.  But  what  troubles  these 
people  and  the  many,  many  others  Is  the 
lack  of  leadership  from  city  hall,  the  inde- 
cision and  the  bureaucracy  of  the  planning 
and  urban  renewal  units,  the  corruption,  the 
politics,  the  Inhumanity,  and  the  irration- 
ality that  have  plagued  this  city's  clearance 
program  throughout  the  years  of  its  exist- 
ence. 

DESPERATION  OR  DECISION? 

It  makes  little  sense  to  clear  one  slum 
merely  to  start  another  one  somewhere  else. 
New  housing  is  desperately  needed,  but,  un- 
fortunately, those  who  are  the  most  desper- 
ate have,  for  the  most  part,  been  the  last  to 
get  it. 

Anyone  can  tell  you  that  Harlem  and  Bed- 
ford-Stusrvesant  both  need  Immediate  and 
far-sweeping  urban  renewal  programs  and 
low  and  lower  middle  Income  housing,  but, 
because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
and  the  uncertainty  of  where  to  house  the 
people  while  the  areas  are  being  rebuilt,  the 
city  chooses  to  look  and  rebuild  elsewhere. 

"I'm  absolutely  committed  to  making  New 
York  a  slumless  city,  a  city  in  which  every 
family,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed, 
will  live  in  a  decent  home,  at  a  price  it  can 
afford  to  pay,  in  a  good  neighborhood  with 
soundly  planned  community  facilities." 
wrote  Mayor  Wagner  in  a  series  of  syndi- 
cated articles  last  summer. 

The  mayor  obviously  meant  every  word 
he  wrote,  but,  to  those  people  forced  to 
move  out  of  Bellevue  South.  Lincoln  Center, 
and  dozens  of  other  renewal  areas  and  those 
people  unable  to  move  out  of  Harlem.  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant and  the  city's  other  slums, 
the  mayor's  Inaction  speaks  louder  than  his 
words.  No  matter  what  name  you  call  it — 
be  it  human  renewal  or  human  removal — 
the  city's  housing  problems  are  extreme  and 
in   desperate   need   of   remedial   action. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  TO  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES CONCERNING  REPRINTING 
OF  STATEMENTS  MADE  ON 
THE  47TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
UKRAINE'S  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  reprints  will  be 
made  of  statements  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  47th  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Ukraine.  The  reprinting 
has  been  requested  by  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America,  Inc., 
302  West  13th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

If  there  are  any  Members  who  do  not 
wish  to  have  their  statements  reprinted, 
they  should  so  advise  the  Congressional 
Record  Clerk,  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes, 
room  H-112,  the  Capitol  Building. 

Otherwise,  statements  and  remarks 
made  in  connection  with  this  year's 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day  will  be  re- 
printed in  pamphlet  form. 
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PRESIDENT  JOHNSON,  IN  HIS  BUDG- 
ET MESSAGE,  RECOGNIZES  REP- 
RESENTATIVE PATMAN'S  MONU- 
MENTAL WORK  IN  EXPOSING 
ABUSES  OF  TAX-FREE  FOUNDA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  OTTINGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma   [Mr.  Steed]   may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STEED.     Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  significant  passages  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  message  to  the  Congress  of 
January  25,  is  worthy  of  noting  ver- 
batim : 

I  will  p.lso  present  recommendations  to 
correct  certain  abuses  In  the  tax-exempt 
privileges  enjoj'ed  by  private  foundations. 

In  that  brief  statement,  the  President 
recognized  one  of  the  great  achievements 
of  his  fellow  Texan,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Representative  Wright  Patman, 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee,  which 
has  been  studying  the  impact  of  tax- 
exempt  foundations  on  the  Nation's 
economy.  My  good  colleague  is  mainly 
responsible  for  the  magnificent  work 
done  by  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee in  bringing  to  light  the  costly 
abuses  of  numerous  tax-exempt  founda- 
tions. 

One  measure  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee's  accomplishments  is  the  fact 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
recovered  large  amounts  of  taxes  result- 
ing from  the  material  published  by  the 
committee.  Of  recent  date,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  filed  a  tax  lien  for  $22 
million  in  back  taxes,  interests,  and  pen- 
alties against  one  of  the  546  foundations 
which  have  been  under  study  by  the 
subcommittee.  In  another  case  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  was  able  to  get 
$642,000  in  taxes  based  on  the  business 
activities  of  a  foundation  which  was  un- 
der study  by  the  subcommittee.  And 
there  is  probably  still  more  to  come. 

By  his  remarks  in  his  budget  message, 
the  President  shows  that  he  understands 
what  Mr.  Patman  has  been  talking  about 
and  clearly  recognizes  the  problems  tax- 
free  foundations  spawn.  One  of  the 
great  problems  that  has  been  ever  pre- 
sented in  Mr.  Patman's  work  is  the  recog- 
nition of  foundation-controlled  enter- 
prises competing  in  the  marketplace  with 
taxpaying  businessmen.  As  a  working 
member  of  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee, I  know  firsthand  that  this  has  con- 
cerned us  no  end.  It  is  clearly  recog- 
nized, along  with  other  pertinent  subject 
matter,  in  a  splendid  editorial  in  the 
Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times  of  January 
24.  called  "Disguised  Menace."  which  I 
enter  for  the  Record. 

A  second  editorial,  which  appeared 
December  6.  1964.  in  the  Dallas,  Tex., 
Times  Herald,  by  A.  C.  Greene,  editor  of 
the  editorial  page,  entitled  'Representa- 
tive Patman  Digs  at  the  Foundations,"  is 
also  entered  for  the  Record. 

These  two  editorials  get  at  the  heart 
of  the  entire  problem,  which  President 
Johnson  sees  so  clearly  and  wishes  to 


correct.  For  the  President  to  thus  recog- 
nize the  great  work  of  Wright  Patman 
is  but  another  achievement  by  another 
great  Texan,  the  President's  colleague 
and  mine.  Wright  Patman. 
The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Corpixs  Chrlstl  Caller-Times. 

Jan.  24,  1965] 

Disguised  Menace 

In  1962  Representative  Wright  Patman, 
Democrat,  of  Texas,  produced  his  monumen- 
tal study  of  tax-exempt  foundations.  In 
1963  and  1964  further  Investigations  were 
undertaken  and  reports  published. 

The  realm  of  tax-free  foundations,  as  re- 
vealed by  Patman's  studies,  Is  one  charac- 
terized by  almost  complete  lack  of  official 
Information,  by  mushrooming  growth  both  In 
number  and  wealth  of  foundations,  and  by. 
In  Patman's  words,  "laxnesa  and  Irresponsi- 
bility" on  the  part  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.    This  is  not  a  good  combination. 

Patman  also  found  violations  of  both  law 
and  Treasury  regulations  In  many  founda- 
tions. He  noted  a  rapidly  increasing  con- 
centration of  economic  power  In  foundations 
which,  in  his  view,  was  "far  more  danger- 
ous than  anything  that  has  happened  In 
the  past  in  the  way  of  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power. 

"Foundation-controlled  -^enterprises  pos- 
sess," he  added,  "the  money  and  competitive 
advantages  to  eliminate  the  small  business- 
man." Perhaps  more  Important  is  the  ero- 
sion of  the  tax  base  that  supports  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Every  dollar  which  es- 
capes taxation  by  flowing  into  a  tax-free 
foundation,  no  mater  how  laudable  the  pur- 
pose of  that  foundation  may  be,  puts  an 
added  burden  on  other  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation. 

Patman  found  numerous  abuses.  He 
found  donors  who,  through  loans  or  ex- 
changes, obtained  a  return  of  the  assets  they 
had  donated.  He  found  them  lending  to 
themselves  and  their  friends  out  of  founda- 
tion funds.  He  found  them  using  founda- 
tions to  help  their  own  positions  in  proxy 
fights.  He  found  donors  using  a  foundation 
to  keep  voting  control  of  a  corporation  in 
the  family  after  the  death  of  the  principal 
stockholder. 

Patman  made  several  recommendations 
for  reforms.    Among  them  were  these: 

1.  That  the  life  of  foundations  should  be 
limited  to  25  years  Instead  of  permitting 
them  to  exist  in  perpetuity. 

2.  Tax-exempt  foundations  should  be  pro- 
hibited from  engaging  in  business,  directly 
or  indirectly. 

3.  Commercial  money-lending  and  borrow- 
ing by  foundations  should  be  banned. 

4.  Foundations  should  not  be  permitted 
to  own  more  than  3  percent  of  the  stock  of 
any  corporation. 

5.  No  contributor  should  be  allowed  a  de- 
duction for  payments  to  a  foundation  that 
he  controls  until  the  foundation  actually 
uses  the  money  for  charity. 

6.  There  should  be  an  agency  to  regulate 
tax-exempt  foundations,  requiring  full  dis- 
closure of  foundation  assets  and  expendi- 
tures and  a  national  registry  of  all 
foundations. 

In  the  2  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
Patman  made  his  first  report  nothing  has 
happened,  except  that  a  bad  problem  has 
gotten  worse.  The  whole  field  needs  closer 
supervision.  Both  Congress  and  the  Treas- 
ury should  take  action  on  the  Patman  re- 
port and  his  recommendations. 


[From  the  Dallas  (Tex.)   Times-Herald.  Dec. 
6.  19641 

Representative  Patman  Digs  at  the 
Foundations         ' 
(By  A.  C.  Greene) 
One  of  the  constant  problems  of  a  demo- 
cratic system  lies  in  keeping  a  balance  be- 


tween good  laws  and  an  unjust  usage  of  them 
Right  now  there  is  approaching  a  period  of 
adjustment  for  the  tax-exempt  foundation. 
The  idea  of  a  charitable,  educational,  re^ 
ligious,  or  scientific  foundation  being  given 
tax-exempt  status  on  the  basis  of  its  ainu 
and  public  good  Is  acceptable.  The  problem 
comes  when  these  virtuous  uses  are  turned 
to  private  or  nonbeneflclal  ends. 

Leading  the  legislative  battle  for  stricter 
foundation  control  Is  Representative  Wright 
Patman,  of  Texarkana,  and  In  36  years  of 
House  service  he  has  proven  himself  to  be  the 
bulldog  of  Congress. 

The  Congressional  Quarterly  says  Patman 
made  a  detailed  study  of  546  privately  con- 
trolled foundations  from  among  the  45,124 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  says  exists. 
(Patman  estimates  there  actually  are  100,000 
foundations  In  the  United  States.) 

THE   unreasonable    ACCUMULATION 

His  general  findings  as  reported  by  Con- 
gressional Quarterly,  were: 

1.  The  IRS  has  been  lax  and  Irresponsible 
in  supervising  foundations. 

2.  Foundations  had  unreasonable  accumu- 
lations of  Income. 

3.  Foundations  widely  disregarded  Treas- 
ury regulations,  despite  penalties  provided  by 
law. 

4.  There  was  Increasing  concentration  of 
economic  power  in  foundations  which  Pat- 
man felt  "wEis  far  more  dangerous  than  any- 
thing that  has  happened  in  the  way  of  con- 
centration of  economic  power." 

5.  Foundation-controlled  enterprises  had 
the  money  and  competitive  advantages  to 
eliminate  the  small  businessman. 

Therefore  Patman  has  urged  an  immediate 
moratorium  on  the  granting  of  new  tax 
exemptions  to  foundations  and  has  recom- 
mended that  the  life  of  a  foundation  be  lim- 
ited to  25  years  and  that  foundations  be  pro- 
hibited from  engaging  in  business,  directly 
or  indirectly;  commercial  moneylending  and 
borrowing;  exercising  control  over  any  cor- 
porations; speculating  or  trading  In  securi- 
ties; soliciting  or  accepting  contributions 
from  suppliers  or  users  of  foundation  goods 
or  services,  and  self-dealing  practices  between 
a  contributor  and  the  foundations  he  con- 
trols. 

Actually,  the  use  of  a  foundation  to  dis- 
tribute money  for  public  purposes  or  to  sup- 
port public  programs  is  stimulating  to  re- 
sponsible use  of  wealth  and  relieves  a  great 
many  areas  of  governmental  spending.  But 
some  foundations  seem  to  accumulate  money 
faster  than  they  spend  it,  some  foundations 
have  elaborate  lists  of  officers  who  draw  more 
than  justifiable  salaries,  are  hou."^ed  in  quar- 
ters far  above  the  keeping  of  their  ostensible 
purp)oses.  Not  to  mention  the  foundations 
which  are  benevolent  in  name  only  and  are 
set  up  as  an  attempt  to  gain  tax  shelter  for 
some  private  ax-grinding  purpose. 

"charitable"  is  a  "formality" 

Patman  says  it's  too  easy  to  get  tax  exemp- 
tion for  a  foundation  today.  The  process  has 
become,  he  says,  "a  mere  formality.  An  orga- 
nization becomes  'charitable*  merely  by  de- 
scribing Itself  as  such." 

The  ideal  foundation  is  one  which  receives 
contributions  from  private  sources  and  these 
funds  are  then  administered  by  a  control 
which  is  separate  and  public.  Most  of  the 
famous  foundations  have  come  to  this — the 
original  founders  having  no  control  over  op- 
erations once  the  foundation  has  been  set 
into  specific  motion. 

Representative  Patman's  drive  has  recent- 
ly drawn  two  foundations  under  close  scru- 
tiny which  have  particular  Dallas  interest: 
the  Life  Line  Foundation,  operated  by  H.  L. 
Hunt,  and  Christian  Echoes  National  Min- 
istry, which  is  operated  by  Billy  James  Har- 
gis.  of  Tulsa,  founder  and  director  of  the 
Christian  Crusade. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  district  di- 
rectors in  Baltimore  In  1962  and  1963  rec- 
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nmmended  revoking  Life  Line  s  tax-exempt 
^S  and  about  3  weeks  ago  the  Tulsa  di- 
rectors recommended  the  same  for  the  Hargls 
n^eanization,  both  recommendations  on  the 
wounds  that  the  foundations  engaged  in  po- 
litical propaganda  Instead  of  education. 

Patman's  particular  concern  is  the  problem 
nf  "unreasonable  accumulation."  He  found 
that  while  approximately  50  percent  of  in- 
rome  in  operating  and  administrative  ex- 
penses some  40  percent  (of  $7  billion,  in  this 
Ja-e)  was  left  unspent.  He  foresees  a  day, 
under  this  process,  when  foundations  could 
control  private  wealth  and  investment. 

The  Treasury  Department  feels  the  next 
Congress  will  pass  measures  to  alleviate 
oroblems  in  at  least  three  areas :  self-dealing 
between  contributor  and  the  foundation  he 
controls,    foundations   in    business   and   the 

unreasonable  accumulations." 

Treasury  Secretary  Douglas  Dillon  says  his 
Department  does  not  intend  interfering  with 
operations  of  the  great  foundations  which 
are  reputable  and  doing  such  an  excellent 
job  On  the  contrary  the  hope  is  to  strength- 
en the  legitimate  foundations  by  eliminating 
those  which  are  trying  to  ride  on  their  backs 
by  doing  things  which  they  shouldn't  do. 
Patman  is  taking  the  personal  role  of  seeing 
that  it  happens. 


THE  NATION  HAS  NOW  ENJOYED  49 
MONTHS  OF  UNBROKEN  ECO- 
NOMIC ADVANCE 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Ullman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion has  now  enjoyed  49  months  of  un- 
broken economic  advance.  Predictions 
pertinent  :o  our  national  future  are  all 
forecasts  of  continued  growth.  All  sec- 
tors of  American  life  are  counting  on  a 
continuing  and  even  substantial  growth 
in  our  economy  as  a  whole. 

To  support  this  necessary  growth  we 
assume  that  there  will  be  enough  natural 
resources  to  go  around  and  fill  the  needs 
of  our  country  and  people.    As  of  today,  I 
feel  this  may  well  be  a  vei-y  ill-founded 
assumption.    We  have  no  sound  reasons 
for   believing   that   our   country's   soil, 
water,  timber,  grassland,  wildlife,  and 
other  natural  resource  needs  will  be  ade- 
quately met.    As  a  nation  and  as  a  gov- 
ernment, in  the  executive  or  the  legisla- 
tive  branch,    we    are    not    pursuing    a 
sufficient  and  deliberate  course  to  meet 
them.    I  believe  as  our  late  great  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said:  "Let  us  begin."    We 
are  making  some  beginnings:  H.R.  1111, 
the  pending  water  resources  planning 
measure  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Aspin.^ll],  is  part  of  this 
beginning  and  I  wish  to  congratulate  him 
and  his  colleagues  for  their  efforts  in 
water  resources  planning  and  coordina- 
tion.    But  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  also 
move  forward  on  other  fronts  to  find 
mutually  acceptable  solutions  to  prob- 
lems fully  grown.   Time  is  running  out — 
action  may  not  be  postponed  any  longer. 
By  the  year  2000  we  will  need  900  billion 
gallons  of  water  a  day.    No  one  knows 
now  where  we  will  get  this  water,  how  it 


will  be  divided  up,  or  what  it  will  cost. 
Beyond  the  year  2000  none  of  our  fore- 
casters even  dare  look— yet  surely  our 
future  extends  beyond  that  date. 

Equally  hard  problems  are  at  hand  In 
connection  with  our  soils,  timber,  ranges, 
recreation  space,  water  storage  sites, 
wildlife,  and  other  renewable  and  nonre- 
newable natural  resources. 

It  may  be  argued,  and  unfortunately 
frequently  is  the  case,  that  ultimate  de- 
cisions on  national  resource  problems  are 
budgetary  decisions.  Witness  the  1966 
budget  presented  to  us.  On  the  one  hand 
we  go  forward  with  pollution  control, 
natural  beauty,  saline  water  develop- 
ments, and  other  tremendously  impor- 
tant phases  of  the  total  problem.  Yet  on 
the  other  hand  water  development  proj- 
ects are  curtailed,  agricultural  research 
is  centralized  to  a  degree  perhaps  non- 
responsive  to  the  regional  soil  and  water 
needs  of  people,  the  basic  agricultural 
stabilization  and  conservation  practice 
program  is  cut  in  half  and  while  we  seek 
more  recreational  resources  from  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  we  cut 
to  the  bone  the  operating  and  develop- 
ment budgets  for  our  public  lands,  na- 
tional parks  and  wildlife  refuges— even 
hear  of  administrative  proposals  to  dis- 
pose of  some  of  these  public  resources 
because  their  operation  is  too  costly. 

Obviously  there  is  little  if  any  evidence 
that  resource  budgeting  is  related  in  any 
deliberate  or  scientific  way  to  national 
needs.  Instead,  appropriation  requests 
for  natural  resource  programs  are  based 
clearly  on  only  past  budget  history  or 
departmental  ceilings  rather  than  on 
any  overall  national  appraisal  of  re- 
source requirements. 

The  several  resource  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  now  distress- 
ingly uncoordinated  in  their  operations. 
Each    program    is    administered    inde- 
pendently of  others.    The  many  inter- 
agency and  interdepartmental  commit- 
tees which  give  lipservice  to  cooperative 
and  coordinated  resource  development 
are  highly  ineffective  in  resolving  the 
basic  conflicts  and  issues  which  face  our 
Nation  in  the  field  of  natural  resources. 
The  Nation  can  no  longer  afford  the 
Medusa-like  committee  approach  as  a 
substitute  to  the  unified  national  leader- 
ship so  urgently  required  by  the  Nation. 
The  basic  nature  of  the  resource  prob- 
lems before  us  demand  continuing,  in- 
telligent national  planning  and  program- 
ing not  handicapped  by  entrenched  bu- 
reaucratic rivahries.    A  source  of  effec- 
tive positive  leadership  is  required  for 
the  overall  continuation  of  national  re- 
source efforts  to  the  Nation's  oncoming 
needs     To  provide  this  vital  leadership 
and  programing  the  bill,  which  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  today — and 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  McGovern.  has  in- 
troduced in  the  other  body,  establishes  a 
White  House  Council  of  Resource  and 
Conservation    Advisers    paralleling    the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.    It  estab- 
lishes select  committees  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House  each  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  four  committees  dealing  with 
resources    legislation.    Interior,    Public 
Works.     Agriculture,     and    Commerce, 
which  will  meet  at  least  once  annually, 
early  in  each  session  of  Congress,  to  con- 


sider an  annual  national  resources  re- 
port by  the  Council. 

It  would  establish  the  same  sort  of 
centers  of  informed,  continuing  resources 
and  conservation  leadership  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  Congress  that  we  have 
successfully  and  beneficially  set  up  in  the 
economic  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  we  begin  at  last 
to  deal  with  our  resource  problems  in  an 
intelligent  and  coordinated  manner  and 
in  a  maimer  in  which  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  may  make  their 
full  contributions  to  a  better,  more  pros- 
perous America  for  tomorrow. 


DISTINGUISHED  MEMBER  OF  BUSI- 
NESS COMMUNITY  ALINES  HIM- 
SELF WITH  GENERAL.  BROAD 
GOALS  OF  THE  GREAT  SOCIETY 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  RooneyI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ROONEY  of  Penrisylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  no  longer  headline  news 
when  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
business  community  alines  himself  with 
the  general,  broad  goals  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety President  Johnson  has  set  down 
for  his  administration. 

During  the  campaign  last  November,  a 
sizable  delegation  of  businessmen  and 
industrialists  joined  with  leaders  of  orga- 
nized labor,  farmers,  and  members  of  the 
professions  in  rejecting  the  reactionary 
philosophies  of  arch  conservatism. 
Thev  did  so  with  vision  and  with  courage, 
I  was  particularly  delighted  this  past 
week  to  receive  the  full  text  of  remarks 
made  by  Stewart  S.  Cort.  president  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  before  the  Metro- 
politan Baltimore  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  January  18. 

Mr.  Cort  is  among  the  most  distin- 
guished spokesmen  in  American  industry 
today.  He  has  brought  to  his  duties  with 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  not  only  a  superb 
sense  of  business  economics  but,  far  more 
important,  I  think,  an  awareness  of  the 
public  responsibility  a  growing  and  pros- 
pering business  enterprise  must  have. 

In  his  address  to  the  Baltimore  cham- 
ber Mr.  Cort  has  set  down  a  remarkable 
and  highly  commendable  set  of  guide- 
lines for  America's  giant  corporations. 
It  is  a  blueprint  with  which  most  in- 
formed and  enlightened  businessmen  can 
heartily  agree.  I  think  most  other  mem- 
bers of  the  community  will  find  it  en- 
couraging, also. 

We  may  disagree  on  some  of  the  spe- 
cifics set  forth  in  Mr.  Corfs  "Pattern  for 
Progress."  But  no  one  can  possibly  dis- 
count the  good  faith  and  the  enormous 
sense  of  civic  duty  which  went  into  mak- 
ing them.  „  ^  J 
I  commend  Mr.  Cort's  excellent  ad- 
dress to  those  of  my  coUeagues  who  look 
upon  the  future  of  our  great  Nation  as 
a  challenge,  not  to  Government  alone, 
but  to  all  interests  in  our  society  and  to 
all  individuals. 
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I  ask  that  the  text  be  included  as  part 
of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

A  Pattern  for  Progress 

(An  address  by  Stewart  S.  Cort,  president, 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.) 
Good  afternoon,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
thank  you,  Mr.  Wehr,  not  only  for  your 
gracious  introduction,  but  for  accurately 
naming  my  employer. 

Up  until  Just  a  few  days  ago  I  might  have 
been  described  as  working  for  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.,  which  was  for  many  years  the 
principal  operating  subsidiary  of  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corp.,  although  I  held  identical  titles 
In  both  the  company  and  the  corporation. 
At  yearend,  the  company  was  merged  into 
the  corporation,  and  I  have  only  1  official  em- 
ployer, plus  250,000  stockholders.  There  were 
many  reasons  for  the  merger.  Our  lawyers 
agreed  that  they  are  good  ones  and,  when 
you  consider  what  you  have  to  pay  for  legal 
eagles  these  days,  you  can't  afford  to  ignore 
their  advice — besides,  they  didn't  recommend 
a  cut  in  my  pay. 

Another  good  thing  about  this  merger  Is 
that  it  could  be  accomplished  without  bring- 
ing down  the  wrath  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  our  heads.  There  are  very  few 
mergers  about  which  this  can  safely  be  said 
these  days.  In  fact,  there  are  very  few  busi- 
ness decisions  of  any  kind  which  are  not 
Influenced  to  some  degree  by  Government 
activities.  Because  of  this  basic  fact  of  pres- 
ent-day life,  our  country's  progress  now  re- 
quires more  than  ever  before  that  business 
and  Government  understand  the  other's  role 
and  act  on  the  basis  of  that  understanding. 
This  gets  me — not  entirely  by  accident — to 
the  subject  of  my  talk. 

As  businessmen,  you  and  I  know  that  the 
motivating  force  behind  real  economic  prog- 
ress Is  free  enterprise.  Commerce  and  in- 
dustry, functioning  in  a  congenial  comlnu- 
nity  atmosphere,  have  indeed  contributed 
mightily  toward  making  Greater  Baltimore 
a  truly  greater  Baltimore. 

As  a  former  resident,  I  am  impressed — 
as  any  visitor  to  this  city  must  be — 
by  Charles  Center.  It  is  the  crown  jewel  of 
your  midcity  rejuvenation — and  what  a  gem 
It  will  be. 

Likewise,  there  is  evidence  all  around  us 
of  the  success  of  your  efforts  to  attract  new 
industry  to  this  area — in  which  Bethlehem 
people  have  gladly  shared.  This  has  brought 
many  benefits  to  your  community  and  its 
citizens. 

Finally,  there  is  the  example  of  our  own 
Sparrows  Poin^plant,  an  industrial  establish- 
ment that  has  sprung  from  humble  roots.  It 
was  founded  in  1887  by  men  who  saw  oppor- 
tunity In  serving  the  material  needs  of  a 
growing  nation.  They  were  farslghted 
men — as  were  those  who  formed  a  small  iron 
company  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in  the  mid- 
ISOO's.  Both  enterprises  prospered,  grew, 
and  combined  forces  in  1916.  As  a  part  of 
Bethlehem  Steel,  Sparrows  Point  accom- 
plished what  it  never  could  have  done  on  its 
own — it  has  become  the  greatest  steel  plant 
in  the  free  world. 

In  a  year's  time.  Bethlehem  provides  a 
payroll  of  close  to  $240  million  in  the  Balti- 
more area,  pays  about  $14  million  in  local 
taxes,  and  purchases  millions  of  dollars  in 
goods  and  services  from  local  firms.  I  recite 
these  facts  simply  to  emphasize  the  tre- 
mendous benefits  resulting  from  what  I 
look  upon  as  a  pattern  for  progress — private 
enterprise  working  within  a  healthy  climate 
provided  by  realistic  and  forward-looking 
government — in  this  case,  local  government. 

But  just  as  weather  patterns  take  form 
and  gather  strength  at  some  distance  from 
the  places  where  they  ultimately  determine 
the  climate,  so  the  climate  for  business  is  to  a 
large  degree  formed,  not  in  the  local  com- 
munity, but  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac — 
on  occasions  an  extremely  hlgh-pressxire 
area. 


Let's  take  a  look  at  the  Washington 
weather  map  today. 

We  see  a  Federal  establishment  of  colossal 
proportions  and  armed  with  formidable 
powers.  If  big  government  is  a  necessity  in 
our  day  and  age — and  I  must  regretfully  ad- 
mit that  it  seems  to  be — it  is  a  costly  one. 
Today,  all  levels  of  government — local.  State, 
and  Federal — account  for  more  than  30  per- 
cent of  all  expenditures  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices compared  with  only  8  percent  as  little 
as  35  years  ago.  And  today  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent  accounts  for  more  than  50  percent 
of  that  total  in  contrast  to  15  percent  in 
1929. 

We  all  know  where  those  dollars  come 
from.  The  burden  of  taxation  was  once  de- 
scribed In  these  vigorous  words:  "Taxes  are 
paid  In  the  sweat  of  every  man  who  labors. 
If  those  taxes  are  excessive,  they  are  re- 
flected in  Idle  factories,  tax-sold  farms,  and 
in  hordes  of  hungry  people  tramping  the 
streets  and  seeking  jobs  in  vain.  Our  work- 
ers may  never  see  a  tax  bill,  but  they  pay. 
They  pay  in  deductions  from  wages,  in  in- 
creased cost  of  what  they  buy,  or  in  unem- 
ployment throughout  the  land."  There  is 
much  truth  in  those  words  uttered  in  Pitts- 
burgh in  1932,  by  a  presidential  candidate. 
His  name  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Whatever  the  historical  reasons  and  what- 
ever the  cost,  we  are  in  an  environment  of 
tremendous  Government  activity.  It  may 
be  what  is  demanded  by  the  times  we  live  in, 
and  there  is  little  likelihood  of  any  substan- 
tial reduction  in  the  role  of  Government  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 

Now,  how  does  the  Washington  weather 
map  look  to  me?  What  kind  of  a  climate 
can  we  expect  it  to  provide  for  our  pattern 
for  progress? 

The  recent  tax  cut  and  the  more  realistic 
treatment  of  depreciation  by  the  Treasury 
are  good  signs.  Government  seems  to  have  a 
clearer  idea  than  it  did  at  times  in  the  past 
of  the  role  of  free  enterprise  in  achieving  a 
growing,  stable,  and  prosperous  economy. 

We  have  seen,  and  I  think  most  of  us 
approve,  the  appointment  of  able  and  re- 
sponsible businessmen  to  Federal  offices, 
including  Cabinet  level.  We  are  conscious 
of  an  increased  willingness,  if  not  even  eager- 
ness, on  the  part  of  various  Federal  agen- 
cies to  sit  down  with  business  and  industry 
and  discuss  mutual  problems  in  the  office 
instead  of  the  courtroom. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  weather  map 
shows  some  clouds,  of  course.  There  are 
plenty  of  people  in  Washington  who  seem  to 
think  that  all  important  decisions  must  be 
made  there.  There  are  far  too  many  who 
seem  to  believe  that  Government  spending 
is  more  potent  than  private  when  it  comes 
to  stimulating  the  economy.  And  there  is  a 
marked  tendency  in  some  Government  quar- 
ters to  use  the  shotgun  approach  in  dealing 
with  complex  problems.  But  the  general 
tone  is  encouraging. 

For  our  part,  I  believe  businessmen  should 
accept  these  promising  indications  at  face 
value  and  do  their  best  to  enhance  them. 

I  can  assure  you  that  my  own  company  is 
going  to  do  its  best  to  work  in  harmony  with 
Government  for  a  healthy,  prosperous  econ- 
omy. President  Johnson  has  proposed  for 
business  a  sixfold  obligation:  to  market 
high-quality  products  and  to  develop  new 
and  improved  products;  to  strive  always  to 
reduce  costs;  to  sell  vigorously  in  the  domes- 
tic market  and,  when  possible,  abroad;  to 
provide  job  security  and  incentives  to  our 
employees:  to  invest  to  the  limit  of  our  abil- 
ity in  sound  expansion;  and,  to  manage  so  as 
to  encoiu-age  economic  stability. 

I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  these 
objectives  are  quite  consistent  with  our  own 
ideas  as  to  the  primary  functions  of  private 
enterprise. 

But  I  think  that  sound  and  forward-look- 
ing business  management  requires  even  more 
than   the   President  has  proposed.     Private 


business  must  develop  a  keener  awareness  of 
the  impact  of  its  policies  and  actions  on  the 
public.  We  must  be  less  Inclined  to  stand  on 
our  private  rights  and  more  Inclined  to  ac- 
cept public  responsibility.  If  we  do  not 
voluntarily  accept  broader  responsibility,  we 
can  expect  that  what  we  fail  to  do  will  be 
undertaken  by  the  Government,  on  terms  we 
probably  would  not  like — and  we  get  the  bill 
anyway.  Affirmative  thinking  and  affirma- 
tive action  are  needed. 

Second,  we  must  do  a  far  more  effective  job 
of  instilling  a  better  understanding  and  a 
wider  acceptance  of  the  concept  and  benefits 
of  private  enterprise.  The  importance  of 
business  profits  remains  too  little  appre- 
ciated— and  too  little  understood — by  the 
general  public.  Profits  are  so  basic  to  the 
remarkable  growth  of  our  economy  that  most 
people  have  gotten  in  the  habit  of  taking 
them  for  granted  and  have  forgotten  how  es- 
sential they  are. 

We  businessmen  are  the  logical  spokesmen 
for  the  free  enterprise  system,  and  yet  much 
of  what  we  say  is  really  a  case  of  talking  to 
ourselves.  If  we  would  be  effective  disciples 
of  the  free  enterprise  system,  let  us  preach  the 
gospel  not  to  the  faithful,  but  to  the  un- 
believers, or  to  those  whose  faith  is  weak. 

Preaching  the  gospel  in  this  case  does  not 
mean  making  speeches  about  abstractions. 
People  in  government  are  like  people  every- 
where else.  They  are  convinced  more  by  per- 
formance than  by  oratory,  and  they  are  most 
likely  to  be  convinced  when  the  performance 
relates  to  problems  with  which  they  are 
directly  concerned.  It  is  not  enough  to  keep 
reminding  people  that  our  unparalleled 
standard  of  living  is  the  product  of  the  enter- 
prise system.  What  we  have  to  do  at  every 
opportunity  is  to  demonstrate  that  business 
can  make  important  contributions  to  the 
solution  of  today's  great  problems  and  many 
of  the  nagging  smaller  ones  too — if  Govern- 
ment and  business  coordinate  their  activi- 
ties. It  is  not  generally  recognized  that 
certain  kinds  of  civilian  problems  which 
greatly  concern  the  Government  cannot  be 
solved  at  all  without  the  active  participa- 
tion of  business.  Let  me  give  you  an  illus- 
tration : 

One  of  our  most  stubborn  national  prob- 
lems is  the  chronic  deficit  in  our  balance  of 
international  payments.  The  origins  of  the 
problem  are  extremely  complex  and  its  solu- 
tion requires  action  on  many  fronts.  In 
every  instance,  however,  the  action  requires 
coordination  between  business  and  Govern- 
ment. Take  the  matter  of  increasins?  ex- 
ports. We  can  export  only  those  products 
which  are  competitive  in  world  markets  in 
terms  of  quality,  delivered  prices,  and  cus- 
tomer service.  Maintenance  of  quality  is 
primarily  the  job  of  the  manufacturer,  and 
depends  increasingly  on  his  being  able  to 
develop  better  technology  and  take  advan- 
tage of  It.  That,  in  turn,  is  affected  by  Gov- 
ernment tax  policies  and,  to  some  extent, 
labor  policies.  Delivered  prices  of  exported 
goods  are  Influenced  not  only  by  production 
and  transportation  costs  but  also — and  Im- 
portantly— by  Internal  tax  policies  and  the 
tariff  and  tax  policies  of  the  country  rep- 
resenting an  oversea  market.  Customer  serv- 
ice is  affected  by  Government  export  credit 
and  maritime  policies. 

The  import  side  of  international  trade 
obviously  plays  a  large  part  in  our  balance 
of  payments.  Now  it  should  be  plain  to  all 
that  in  the  long  run  a  nation  cannot  export 
without  importing  and,  ideally,  its  total 
exports  to  all  other  countries  of  the  world 
should  equal  its  total  imports.  But  to  have 
that  sort  of  ideal  balance,  all  nations  must 
be  trading  under  the  same  rules.  They  are 
not  today.  As  a  result,  some  of  our  impor- 
tant Industries,  Including  steel,  are  being 
hurt  by  cutrate  Imports  against  which  a  pri- 
vate defense  is  impossible.  Both  the  estab- 
lishment of  uniform  international  trading 
rules  and  the  prevention  of  damage  to  do- 
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mestic  industries  are  the  responsibility  of 
Government.  The  Government  cannot, 
however,  carry  out  that  responsibility  with- 
out the  advice  and  experience  of  business- 
men who  have  an  Intimate  knowledge  of  the 
realities  of  trade. 

I  could  go  on  into  other  actions  which 
might  help  solve  the  balance-of-payments 
problem— the  possibility  of  reducing  for- 
eign aid  expenditures  through  increased  pri- 
vate investment,  the  encouragement  of  over- 
sea investments  as  long-term  income  pro- 
ducers, the  attraction  of  foreign  tourists  to 
the  United  States  and  many  others.  But  I 
think  I  have  said  enough  to  make  clear  that 
we  must  have  real  and  close  cooperation  be- 
tween business  and  Government  if  the  prob- 
lem is  to  be  solved  without  adversely  chang- 
ing our  economic  institutions. 

International  trade  is  only  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  national  problem  areas  in  which  only 
the  joint  efforts  of  business  and  Government 
can  provide  satisfactory  answers.  The  al- 
leviation of  poverty  is  another.  So  is  the 
social  adjustment  to  technological  change. 
We  as  businessmen  must  participate  in  the 
search  for  solutions  unless  we  are  willing  to 
take  the  awful  responsibility  for  having 
acquiesced  in  the  destruction  of  what  George 
Champion  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
recently  called  our  "free  opportunity  system." 

What,  exactly,  does  this  cooperation  in- 
volve on  our  part? 

First,  we  must  identify  the  problems  which 
we  as  businessmen  are  particularly  qualified 
to  work  on.  Some  of  these  are  obvious  and 
some  are  not. 

Second,  we  must  understand  what  those 
problems  consist  of  and  what  contribution 
we  can  make  to  their  solution.  Tills  requires 
real  study.  Fortunately,  we  can  get  help 
from  business  associations,  other  private 
agencies  and  government  bodies  which  are 
interested  in  particular  problems.  The  point 
is  not  to  sit  back  and  wait  until  something 
has  happened  before  we  start  finding  out 
what  the  problems  are. 

Third,  we  must  try  to  visualize  the  kinds 
of  solutions  which  would  be  in  the  public  In- 
terest and  determine  how  they  would  affect 
our  own  longrun  interest.  This  requires 
understanding  the  Government  viewpoint 
which  may  be  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  business  community. 

Fourth,  we  must  develop  in  concrete  terms 
what   we   think   are    appropriate   solutions. 
_  specifying  the   part  business  must  play  in 
them. 

Finally,  we  must  sell  those  solutions  to  the 
appropriate  people  in  Government  and  to 
their  constituents.  Representatives  in  Gov- 
ernment want  to  have  our  views  and  the 
facts  upon  which  they  are  based. 

This  must  seem  like  a  very  large  order  to 
men  who  wonder  how  they  can  handle  their 
normal  daily  business  responsibilities  within 
24  hours.  Obviously,  all  of  you  cannot  work 
on  all  the  problems  facing  the  United  States, 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  the  city  of  Balti- 
more. But  each"  of  us  can  be  more  actively 
interested  in  what  associations  like  this  one 
are  doing.  We  can  have  more  frequent  and 
less  casual  contacts  with  our  acquaintances 
in  government  at  all  levels.  And  we  can  all 
say,  "Yes,"  more  often  when  we  are  asked 
to  help  study  one  of  the  problems  with  which 
Government  and  business  are  wrestling.  We 
might  even  go  farther  and  volunteer  to  help. 

The  stake  Is  worth  the  effort.  It  is  simply 
the  survival  of  the  economic  Institutions  to 
which  we  are  all  committed  and  on  which 
the  prospertly  and  safety  of  our  society  de- 
pend. 

PROPOSAL  TO  ESTABLISH  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ORGANIZA- 
TION OP  THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  Congress.  We  must  keep 
constant  surveillance  of  our  operations 
and  practices  so  that  they  will  be  ade- 
quate to  properly  represent  190  million 
Americans,  in  this  complex,  changing 
world.  We  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
outdated  operations,  but  should  con- 
stantly seek  ways  to  improve  our  proce- 
dures. Traditions  should  be  revered 
and  kept  where  they  do  the  job,  but  old 
ways  should  be  discarded  when  new 
methods  get  the  job  done  quicker  and 
better. 

I  believe  a  joint  committee  to  study 
our  operations  and  practices  is  a  reasoned 
and  moderate  approach.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  Senator  Monroney,  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  and  with  many  other 
distinguished  colleagues,  in  introducing 
legislation  to  create  a  joint  committee. 
It  would  be  composed  of  12  Members — 
6  from  the  House  and  6  from  the  Senate. 

I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to 
suggested  reforms  which  would  be  proper 
for  the  joint  committee  to  consider,  and  I 
know  that  many  Members  are  ready  to 
testify  on  ways  to  improve  the  Congress. 
I  strongly  urge  approval  of  legislation 
to  create  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  Congress. 


in  this  area.  As  you  know  I  am  definitely 
against  this  move  and  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
a  few  things  that  may  not  come  to  your  at- 
tention concerning  this  move. 

With  the  regional  office  in  Reno,  and  it 
being  the  only  regional  office  in  the  State  of 
Nevada,  this  office  Is  most  important  to  the 
veteran  who  applies  for  his  benefits  from 
welfare,  social  security.  Federal  jobs  and  oth- 
er benefits  that  he  is  Interested  in,  especially 
pension  and  compensation.  We  work  and 
coordinate  claims  with  social  security,  also 
welfare,  and  this  Is  very  important  because 
in  so  many  cases  when  the  veteran  finds  that 
he  needs  help  he  needs  it  immediately.  With 
the  regional  office  here,  and  with  our  co- 
operation with  the  Federal.  State,  and  county 
agencies.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  a  couple  of 
days  and  everyone  concerned  knows  the 
particular  case  and  In  15  to  30  days  the  vet- 
eran Is  receiving  his  benefit  from  Federal, 
State,  or  county  agencies.  With  the  regional 
office  In  Los  Angeles  the  veteran  will  not  get 
the  service  because  we  have  to  request  the 
Information  necessary  from  Los  Angeles  and 
as  you  know  in  any  large  office  It  has  to  go 
thru  the  proper  channels  and  this  takes 
time.  In  other  words  the  veteran  that  needs 
help  Immediately  will  have  to  wait  months 
before  he  gets  his  service.  I  can  go  into  more 
detail  if  needed  and  also  specify  cases  where 
it  was  necessary  to  request  information  from 
other  stations.  There  are  times  when  we 
have  to  go  outside  regular  channels  to  get 
the  necessary  Information  and  even  then  it 
is  sometimes  weeks  and  months  to  get  the 
information.  The  disabled  veteran  with  the 
service-connected  disability.  In  my  opinion. 
Is  the  one  that  will  suffer  the  most  from  this 
move. 

Again  I  implore  you  to  do  anything  in  your 
power  to  stop  this  move  of  the  Reno  regional 
office  to  Los  Angeles. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Melvin  L.  Jacobsen, 

Commissioner. 


PROPOSED  CLOSING  OF  VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION  HOSPITALS 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada  IMr.  Baring]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
mind  the  veterans  of  this  country  deserve 
the  sei-vice  which  the  regional  ofiBces  and 
veterans'  hospitals  provide  them,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  the  VA's  action  in 
announcing  the  closings  is  inconsistent 
with  that  need.  We  pour  billions  of  dol- 
lars out  to  foreign  aid.  but  we  cannot 
spend  $25  million  on  our  veterans,  who 
ofifered  their  life  in  time  of  national 
emergency. 

I  would  appreciate  if  you  would  reprint 
attached  letter,  which  is  but  one  among 
hundreds  that  I  have  received  on  this 
subject,  from  Melvin  L.  Jacobsen,  com- 
missioner for  veterans  affairs  in  my 
State  of  Nevada.  I  believe  you  will  find 
his  remarks  self-explanatory. 

Commissioner  for  Veterans  Affairs. 

Reno,  Nev.,  January  27, 1965. 
Hon.  Walter  S.  Baring, 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Walter:  The  more  I  think  of  Mr. 
Driver's  decision  to  move  the  Reno  regional 
office  to  Los  Angeles  the  more  I'm  concerned 
because  of  the  lack  of  service  to  the  veterans 


BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY  OF  PRES- 
IDENT WILLIAM  McKINLEY 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Moeller]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago.  Members  of  the  House  took 
note  of  the  birthday  anniversary  of  one 
of  our  former  Presidents,  President  Wil- 
liam McKinley.  It  was  only  natural  that 
a  part  of  the  program  of  the  Ohio  So- 
ciety of  Washington,  D.C,  for  its  Jan- 
uary monthly  meeting  would  also  include 
some  reference  to  this  great  Ohioan  and 
dedicated  public  servant. 

The  task  was  admirably  performed  by 
Dr.  Edward  J.  Wagner,  administrative 
assistant  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
the  Honorable  John  Gilligan,  of  the  First 
District.  These  brief  comments,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  are  quite  in  order  for 
insertion  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
and  I  commend  them  to  the  reading  of 
my  colleagues: 

Remarks  of  Dr.  Edward  J.  Wagner 

Tonight  we  observe  the  122d  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  William  McKinley— a  great 
Ohioan.  a  great  American  and  a  great  and 
dedicated  public  servant. 

William  McKlnley's  was  a  success  story 
that  could,  even  then,  happen  only  In  Ameri- 
ca.    The  son  of  an  iron  founder,  WUllam 
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McKlnley  advanced  rapidly  in  life,  from 
citizen-soldier  in  the  Civil  War  to  prosecut- 
ing attorney,  to  Member  of  Congress,  to  Gov- 
ernor of  his  State,  and  on  to  the  Presidency 
itself.  I  think  that  it  is  significant  that 
only  three  Presidents  were  elected  to  con- 
secutive terms  of  office  in  the  64-year  period 
between  1836  and  1900.  One  was  Abraham 
Lincoln,  one  was  U.  S.  Grant,  another  dis- 
tinguished Ghloan,  and  the  third  was  Wil- 
liam McKlnley. 

History  has  not  passed  final  Judgment  on 
his  Presidency,  but  I  think  that  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  he  had  and  held  the  confidence 
and  goodwill  of  his  fellow  men  during  the 
historic  period  that  has  become  known  as 
the  "McKlnley  era." 

Though  truly  a  man  of  compassion,  Wil- 
liam McKlnley  was  shot  down  and  fatally 
wounded  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  Presidency. 
A  contemporary  account  of  the  assassination, 
published  in  Janary  1902,  read  in  part: 

"The  terrible  shock  of  the  assassination  of 
President  McKlnley  by  Leon  F.  Czolgosz  at 
Buffalo.  N.Y.,  on  September  6,  1901,  Imparted 
to  the  entire  civilized  world  a  mingled  feel- 
ing of  horror,  vindictiveness,  and  revenge, 
which  was  exceeded  only  by  the  profound 
sense  of  sorrow  and  depression  which  took 
possession  of  the  people." 

All  of  us  here  Just  recently  experienced 
the  terrible  shock  of  the  loss  of  another 
great  and  good  man.  So  we  can  well  Imagine 
how  the  people  reacted  to  the  murder  of 
William  McKlnley. 

But  he.  himself,  had  no  thought  of  revenge 
or  vindictiveness.  McKlnley  died  as  he  had 
lived — with  firm  reliance  In  the  Almighty. 
Approaching  death,  his  last  words  were,  "It 
is  God's  way.    His  will,  not  ours,  be  done." 

That  his  final  thoughts  were  of  God  Is 
not  surprising.  William  McKinley  firmly  be- 
lieved in  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  recog- 
nized Christianity  as  the  mightiest  factor 
In  world  civilization.  The  spirit  of  William 
McKlnley,  the  goodness  of  this  man,  will  live 
on  as  long  as  the  dignity  of  man  prevails. 
I  might  say  in  closing  that  William  McKln- 
ley belongs  to  all  Americans,  regardless  of 
political    affiliation. 


SHORTEN  THE  CAMPAIGN— 
A  1953  MESSAGE 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  mounting  evidence  of  support  for  an 
abbreviated  presidential  election  cam- 
paign. The  legislation  which  I  have 
filed  for  this  purpose  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  favorable  editorials  and  other 
encouraging  comment  throughout  the 
country. 

My  interest  in  this  endeavor  to  spare 
our  Nation  and  our  candidates  the  rigors 
and  the  expense  of  long  and  boring  cam- 
paigns has  been  well  known  to  my  col- 
leagues since  I  first  came  to  Congress. 
However,  I  have  recently  had  called  to 
my  attention  an  address  by  Mr.  William 
S.  Paley,  chairman,  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System,  Inc.,  which  he  delivered 
before  the  Poor  Richard  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia on  January  17, 1953. 

This  is  further  illustration  that  we 
have  been  far  too  long  discussing  this 
needed  change  by  failing  to  take  the 
essential  action.    I  hope  that  we  will 


resolve  ourselves  to  act  during  the  pres- 
ent session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  permission  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  here  the  following 
statement  which  is  an  excerpt  from  Mr. 
Paley's  1953  speech: 

Address  of  William  S.  Paley 
shorten  the  campaign 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  central  and 
major  contributions  which  television  can 
make  to  our  political  life  is  to  shorten  the 
campaigning  process  by  a  considerable  length 
of  time.  In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to 
present  for  the  earnest  consideration  of  the 
two  major  political  parties  the  proposal  that 
the  national  conventions  should  start  around 
September  1.  Allowing  3  weeks  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  nominating  process,  this  would 
leave  approximately  6  to  7  weeks  for  the  two 
candidates  to  present  their  cases  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  effective  use  of  television  and  other 
media  of  communication,  combined  with  the 
basic  minimum  traveling  demands  required 
by  political  necessity,  would,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, enable  the  candidates  to  register  a  deep 
and  pervasive  Impact  on  the  electorate  dur- 
ing this  7-week  period. 

The  advantages  that  would  accrue  from 
this  shortening  the  campaign  seem  to  me  to 
be  Inescapable.  For  one  thing,  it  would  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  physical  and  mental 
strain  upon  the  candidates  by  eliminating  a 
large  portion  of  the  traveling  and  speaking 
which  they  must  now  subject  themselves  to. 
Even  If  it  did  nothing  more  than  this,  It 
would  appear  Justified  when  you  consider 
the  initial  strain  on  an  individual  who  has 
suddenly  been  designated  a  nominee  for  the 
highest  office  In  the  land,  with  the  grave 
responsibilities  ahead  which  such  office  en- 
tails. It  could  even  be  said  that  It  does 
serious  Injury  to  the  national  interest  to  Im- 
pose the  prolonged  pressures  of  a  protracted 
campaign  upon  an  individual  who  is  to  be 
charged  with  the  leadership  of  the  Nation. 

The  public  would  share  equally  In  the 
benefits  accruing  from  a  shorter  campaign. 
Political  campaigns  divide  families  and 
friends.  Initially  keyed  up  by  the  excite- 
ment of  the  conventions,  most  citizens  live 
In  a  heightened  state  of  emotion  during  the 
campaign.  Nerves  lie  close  to  the  surface, 
and  differing  political  sympathies  flare  up  in 
frequent  argument.  Under  present  condi- 
tions, this  atmosphere  of  controlled  hostil- 
ity is  maintained  for  a  period  of  4  months. 
It  is  damaging  to  the  spirit,  not  to  mention 
the  body  politic. 

DOMESTIC     AND     FOREIGN     REPERCUSSIONS 

But  an  even  greater  benefit  of  a  shorter 
campaign  period  would  be  Its  salutary  in- 
fluence on  the  administrative  process.  As 
things  now  stand  this  process  appears  to 
come  close  to  a  complete  halt  during  the 
hiatus  between  the  end  of  the  conventions 
and  election  day.  It  would  seem  as  if  Gov- 
ernment suddenly  suspended  operation  while 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  election.  Poli- 
cies are  postponed,  actions  delayed.  The 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment virtually  cease  to  function.  The 
consequences  of  this  stoppage  extend  far 
beyond  our  national  boundaries.  They  affect 
world  policy.  During  this  period  the  govern- 
ments of  foreign  nations  live  In  a  state  of 
uneasiness  and  frustration.  Because  of  the 
controlling  position  of  the  United  States  in 
world  affairs  they  are  uncertain  as  to  what 
the  future  holds  for  their  own  fortunes. 
Many  of  them,  unfamiliar  with  the  tradi- 
tional behavior  of  Americans  during  a  presi- 
dential campaign,  look  upon  our  political 
emotionalism  as  a  sign  of  disunity.  Through- 
out the  world  our  enemies  rejoice  and  our 
friends  grow  nervous  at  our  political  quar- 
reling, and  although  neither  reaction  has 
any  basis  in  reality,  the  campaign  period 
manages  to  create  ferment  and  instability 
abroad. 


Finally,  a  shortened  campaign  would  In- 
evitably result  in  lower  campaign  costs  and 
expenditures  by  the  national  and  State  com- 
mittees of  the  leading  parties. 

The  argument  that  under  the  present  ar- 
rangement the  campaigns  do  not  get  under- 
way in  any  event  until  after  Labor  Day  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  hold  up  under  examina- 
tion. It  is  invalid  on  several  counts.  Dur- 
ing the  recent  campaign  each  of  the  two 
major  candidates  made  six  major  speeches 
between  August  5  and  September  4. 

But  even  if  it  were  true  that  no  major 
campaigning  is  undertaken  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 1,  it  is  still  questionable  whether  this 
would  be  a  good  thing,  as  far  as  the  elector- 
ate Is  concerned.  The  speed  of  modern 
communications  and  the  political  sophisti- 
cation of  the  American  voter  make  the  pop- 
ular demand  for  immediate  communication 
Imperative.  At  the  close  of  the  two  national 
conventions,  the  electorate  Is  waiting  ex- 
pectantly for  the  candidates  to  communicate 
their  views  and  positions.  To  delay  the  com- 
munication is  only  to  produce  anticlimax 
and  uncertainty. 

TIMING    OF    CONVENTIONS 

There  is  no  law  that  demands  that  the 
national  conventions  be  held  in  June  or  July. 
In  the  colonial  period,  what  passed  for 
nominating  conventions,  but  in  reality  were 
small  private  meetings  of  Government  lead- 
ers, were  held  sporadically  and  Irrelevantly  at 
different  times  during  the  year  preceding  the 
election.  There  was  no  rhyme  or  reason 
behind  their  dates.  The  first  actual  presi- 
dential nominating  convention  composed  of 
112  delegates  chosen  from  among  the  legisla- 
tors of  13  States  was  held  In  Baltimore  by 
the  Antl-Masonlc  Party  14  months  prior  to 
the  election  of  1832.  With  the  growth  of 
political  parties  and  the  development  of 
party  organization,  and  the  consequent  need 
for  mobilizing  the  various  political  forces 
throughout  the  country  the  habit  developed 
of  holding  the  national  conventions  in  late 
spring  following  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress. It  was  not  until  1856  that  the  con- 
ventions began  to  be  held  with  consistent 
regularity  in  June.  The  national  committees 
met  In  December  of  the  year  preceding  the 
election,  at  which  time  they  fixed  the  date 
and  place  of  their  conventions.  This  prac- 
tice has  been  followed  ever  since.  It  was 
thought  necessary  to  allow  for  3  or  4  months 
of  campaigning  after  the  convention  in  order 
to  give  the  candidates  an  opportunity  to 
make  themselves  known  to  the  electorate. 

But  those  were  the  days  before  airplanes 
and  broadcasting.  Today  a  campaign  period 
of  4  months  seems  clearly  obsolete. 

OVERRIDING    ADVANTAGES 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  I  would  again 
urge  the  serious  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posal that  our  national  conventions  be 
pushed  forward  to  early  September  In  view 
of  the  substantial  advantages  such  a  step 
would  provide  in  shortening  the  campaign 
and  thereby  materially  reducing  the  Inten- 
sive pressures  on  both  the  presidential  can- 
didates and  the  general  public  as  well  as 
shortening  the  hiatus  In  government  and 
curtailing  the  mounting  costs  of  political 
campaigning. 

The  latest  count  at  yearend  reveals  that 
there  are  approximately  21  million  American 
homes  equipped  with  television  receivers  and 
117  television  stations  on  the  air.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  name  a  sizable  community  in  the 
country  which  will  not  be  accessible  to  the 
sight  and  sound  of  the   nominees  of  1956. 

The  Infinite  ways  In  which  television  Is 
modernizing  our  lives  and  extending  our 
horizons — In  education,  In  entertainment,  in 
economics — become  more  manifest  each  day. 

It  seems  to  me  Inevitable  that  this  mod- 
ernizing effect  should  carry  over  into  our 
political  Institutions.  Moreover,  this  occa- 
sion and  this  city  seem  both  a  fitting  time 
and  place  to  introduce  the  possibilities  of 
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such  modernization.  For  it  was  in  this  city, 
after  all,  that  the  greatest  documents  of 
modern  political  life  were  Introduced— docu- 
ments which  swept  In  an  air  of  freedom  such 
as  man  had  never  breathed  before. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Philbin,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Michel,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Rorida. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ottinger)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Sweeney. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.m.),  un- 
def  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  February  8,  1965, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

503.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port relative  to  the  utilization  of  ships  pro- 
vided to  a  nation  under  the  military  assist- 
ance program.  Department  of  Defense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

504.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  19,  1964,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Ponce  de  Leon 
Inlet,  Fla.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, adopted  July  16,  1958  (H.  Doc. 
No.  74);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  two  illustra- 
tions. 

505.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
August  13.  1964,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  a  review  of  the  reports  on 
Kawaihae  Harbor,  Hawaii,  requested  by  reso- 
lutions of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
U.S.  Senate,  adopted  March  17,  1960,  and  May 
10,  1962,  and  a  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  May  10,  1962.  It  is  also  in  partial 
response  to  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  ap- 
proved May  17,  1950  (H.  Doc.  No.  75);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  two  illustrations. 

506.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  7.  1964,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  an  Interim  survey  of  Oceanside  Har- 
bor,   Oceanside    (Camp    Pendleton),    Calif.. 


authorized  by  Public  Law  14.  79th  Congress, 
approved  March  2,  1945  (H.  Doc.  No.  76);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  one  illustration. 

507.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Third  An- 
nual (1964)  Report  of  the  Office  of  Civil 
Defense,  pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  Execu- 
tive Order  10952  of  July  20.  1961.  and  section 
406  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

508.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled, "a  bin  to  provide  revenue  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  ptu-poses"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

509.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "a  bill  to  amend  and  clarify  the  laws 
relating  to  advertising  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

510.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  amend  section  11-1902,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  relating  to  the  duties 
of  the  coroner  of  the  District  of  Columbia"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

511.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board 
of  Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled,  "A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  payments  to  support  fire  protection 
and  fire  prevention  services  for  District  of 
Columbia  institutions  located  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

512.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "A  bin  to  Increase  the  loan  authoriza- 
tion for  the  construction  of  District  of 
Columbia  highways  and  to  increase  the 
District  of  Columbia  motor  vehicle  fuel  tax"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

513.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  'an 
act  to  provide  compensation  for  disability  or 
death  resulting  from  injury  to  employees  in 
certain  employinents  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes',  approved 
May  17,  1928,  as  amended";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

514.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  the  act 
approved  April  23,  1892,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  the  deposit  of  public  space  exca- 
vation permit  fees  to  the  credit  of  such  Dis- 
trict of  Coltunbla  fund  or  trust  fund  account 
as  the  Conunissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia determine";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

515.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill 
to  amend  section  203(a)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  the  filing  of  schedules  of  charges  by  con- 
necting carriers";  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

516.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  transmitting  copies 
of  drafts  of  legislation  covering  several  bills 
as  an  outcome  of  legislative  recommenda- 
tions In  the  Commission's  78th  annual  re- 
port; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

517.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  Of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A 
bill  to  amend  the  Tucker  Act,  section  1346 


(a)  (2)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to 
Increase  from  $10,000  to  $50,000,  the  limita- 
tion on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  UJ5.  dis- 
trict courts  In  suits  against  the  United 
States  for  breach  of  contract  or  for  compen- 
sation"; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

518.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A 
bill  to  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  years  of 
service  as  judge  of  the  District  Court  for  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  In  the  computation  of 
years  of  Federal  judicial  service  for  judges 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Alaska";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

519.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled.  "A  bill  for  the  general  re- 
vision of  the  cop3rrlght  law,  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

520.  Communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled,  "A  bill  to  fur- 
ther amend  section  5  of  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1949"  (H.  Doc.  No.  77);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  accompanying 
papers. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTH,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  MCMILLAN :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  66.  A  bUl  to  authorize 
the  Board  of  Parole  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  discharge  a  parolee  from  supervision 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  maximum  terra 
or  terms  for  which  he  was  sentenced;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  16).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  647.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
act  of  March  3.  1901,  to  permit  the  appoint- 
ment of  new  trustees  in  deeds  of  trust  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  agreement  of  the 
parties;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  17). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  947.  A  bUl  to  amend 
section  10  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic 
Act,  1925,  as  amended,  so  as  to  require  re- 
ports of  collisions  in  which  motor  vehicles 
are  Involved;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  18) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  1064.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  acquisition,  training,  and  maintenance 
of  dogs  to  be  us6d  in  law  enforcement  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  19).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  1065.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  to 
provide  an  exemption  from  the  tax  Imposed 
by  such  act  for  certain  operations  of  the 
majority  and  minority  rooms  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  20).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

lAi.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  1066.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  11-1701  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  to  Increase  the  retirement  salaries  of 
certain  retired  Judges;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  21).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the   Whole  House   on   the   State   of   the 

Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  1699.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate 
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the  practice  of  podiarty  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,"  approved  May  23,  1918,  as 
amended;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
22 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  1700.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
commitments  to,  maintenance  In,  and  dis- 
charge from,  the  District  Training  School, 
and  for  other  purposes."  approved  March  3, 
1925,  as  amended;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  23).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  948.  A  bill  to 
amend  part  II  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  relating  to  divorce,  legal  separation, 
and  annulment  of  marriage  In  the  District 
of  Columbia;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
24  >.     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  1007.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  March  3,  1901,  with  respect 
to  exemptions  from  attachment  and  certain 
other  process  in  the  case  of  persons  not  re- 
siding In  the  District  of  Columbia;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  25).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar,  v 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  3314.  A  bill  to  re- 
quire premarital  examinations  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  26).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AYRES: 

H.R.  4345.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1958  to  extend  the  pe- 
riod during  which  section  1306  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  enacted  by  such 
act),  was  effective;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BONNEE : 

H.R.  4346.  A  bill  to  amend  section  502  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  relating  to 
construction  differential  subsidies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

ByMr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  4347.  A  bill  for  the  general  revision 
of  the  copyright  law,  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4348.  A    bill    to   debar    evidence    ob- 
tained through  electronic  eavesdropping;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 

H.R.  4349.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  initiate  a  program  for 
the  conservation,  development,  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  Nation's  anadromous  fish  in 
cooperation  with  the  several  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 

H.R.  4350.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amend- 
ed; and  to  amend  such  act  to  strengthen  and 
protect  fundamental  legal  and  civil  rights  of 
Individual  workers  required  to  join  a  union 
as  a  condition  of  employment;  to  prohibit 
discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  creed  where  employment  is  conditioned 
upon  union  membership  or  payment  of 
moneys  to  a  union;  to  prevent  the  use  for 
political  purposes  of  union  dues  and  moneys 
paid  by  woricers  subject  to  compulsory  union 
membership  agreements;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin : 

H.R.  4351.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
voluntary   comprehensive   health   Insurance 


for  all  persons  aged  65  or  over;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  UTT: 

H.R.  4352.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
voluntary   comprehensive   health    Insurance 
for  all  persons  aged  65  or  over;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  BETTS: 

HH.  4353.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
voltmtary   comprehensive    health    insurance 
for  all  persons  aged  65  or  over;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 

H.R.  4354.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
voluntary   comprehensive    health    insurance 
for  all  persons  aged  65  or  over;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  4355.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
voluntary    comprehen.-ve    health   insurance 
for  all  persons  aged  65  or  over;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  LAIRD: 

H.R.  4356.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
voluntary    comprehensive    health    Insurance 
for  all  persons  aged  65  or  over;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 

H.R.  4357.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
voluntary    comprehensive    health    insurance 
for  all  persons  aged  65  or  over;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.REIFEL: 

H.R.  4358.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
voluntary    comprehensive   health   insurance 
for  all  persons  aged  65  or  over;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 

H.R.  4359.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

Bv  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H.R.  4360.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

Bv  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  4361.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

H.R.  4362.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 

H.R.  4363.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  KREBS: 

H.R.  4364.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  4365.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 

H.R.  4366.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  of  certain  future  highway  needs;    to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  COOLEY: 

H.R.  4367.  A  bill  to  amend  section  374  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  relating  to  measurement  of  farms; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

H.R.  4368.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  con- 
tributions and  gifts  to  foreign  charities  shall 
be  deductible  from  gross  Income;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4369.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  with- 
holding of  tax  on  nonresident  aliens  with 
respect  to  income  derived  from  Investments 
in  mutual  savings  and  loan  associations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4370.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended,  by  equal- 
izing taxation  with  a  special  exemption  for 


farm  marketing  and  purchasing  agencies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

H.R.  4371.  A  bill  declaring  October  12  to 
be  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4372.  A  bill  to  specify  the  number  of 
hospital  beds  that  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  must  maintain  and  operate  at 
the  veterans'  hospital.  East  Orange,  N.J.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  DORN: 

H.R.  4373.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  men 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  62  may  retire 
on  a  full  annuity  thereunder  upon  comple- 
tion of  30  years  of  service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  DYAL: 

H.R.  4374.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1959  and  section  231  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  Improve  and 
render  more  effective  the  Federal  direct  loan 
and  mortgage  insurance  programs  providing 
assistance  to  housing  for  the  elderly;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 

H.R.  4375.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sale  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  of  certain  lands  In 
the  Fort  Gibson  Reservoir,  in  Oklahoma, 
subject  to  flowage  easements  and  other 
reservations;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 

H.R.  4376.  A  bill  to  create  four  judicial  dis- 
tricts for  the  State  of  California,  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  four  additional  dis- 
trict judges  for  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4377.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  permit  premium  com- 
pensation of  flrefighting  employees  to  be 
considered  as  basic  salary  for  the  purposes  of 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 

H.R.  4378.  A  bill  to  establish  a  third  U.S. 
mint  to  be  located  in  Will  or  Du  Page  County, 
111.;    to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Bv  Mr.  FINO : 

H.R.  4379.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  free  insurance  pro- 
tection for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
serving  outside  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4380.  A  bill  to  amend  section  336  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  war- 
time rates  of  disability  compensation  for 
veterans  disabled  from  injury  or  disease 
incurred  or  aggravated  by  oversea  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FISHER : 

H.R.  4381.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  transport  stolen  sheep  or  goats  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 

H.R.  4382.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove educa.tional  quality  and  educational 
opportunities  in  the  Nation's  elementary  and 
secondary  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

ByMr.FUQUA: 

H.R.  4383.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 

definition    of    "peanuts"    which    is    now   in 

effect    under    the    Agricultural    Adjustment 

Act  of  1938;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 

H.R.  4384.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS : 

H.R.  4385.  A  bill  to  amend  section  304(b) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  provide 
that  certain  expenses  shall  not  be  allowable 
costs  under  certain  contracts  and  for  other 
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purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

H Ji.  4386.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2401  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  toll  the 
running  of  the  statute  of  limitations  against 
tort  claims  of  persons  under  legal  disability 
or  beyond  the  seas  at  the  time  their  claims 
accrue;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 

HR.4387.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manu- 
facturers excise  tax  on  household-type  hot 
water  heaters;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.  

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 

H  R.  4388.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  at  Fort  Custer,  Mich.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GURNEY : 

HR.  4389.  A  bill  to  create  the  Freedom 
Commission  and  the  Freedom  Academy,  to 
conduct  research  to  develop  an  integrated 
body  of  operational  knowledge  to  increase 
the  nonmllitary  capabilities  of  the  United 
States  in  the  global  struggle  between  free- 
dom and  communism,  to  educate  and  train 
Government  personnel  and  private  citizens 
to  understand  and  hnplement  this  body  of 
knowledge,  and  also  to  provide  education 
and  training  for  foreign  students  in  these 
areas  of  knowledge  under  appropriate  condi- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

ByMr.  HALPERN: 

HR.4390.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  a  National 
Economic  Conversion  and  Diversification 
Commission,  and  for  other  piirposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 

meice. 

ByMr.  HARSHA: 

Hil.  4391.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  10-percent 
across-the-board  Increase  in  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  ,     „     ... 

HR  4392.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year 
without  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan: 

HR.  4393.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year 
without  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under- to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  4394.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4481  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
a  credit  against  the  truck  use  tax  where  the 
taxpayer,  during  the  taxable  period,  disposes 
of  a  truck  and  acquires  another  truck;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4395.  A  bill  to  increase  benefits  under 
the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  disabil- 
ity insurance  system,  to  provide  child's  In- 
surance benefits  beyond  age  18  while  in 
school,  to  provide  widow's  benefits  at  age  60 
on  a  reduced  basis,  to  provide  benefits  for 
certain  individuals  not  otherwise  eligible  at 
age  72,  to  Improve  the  actuarial  status  of 
the  trust  funds,  to  extend  coverage,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  4396.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  full  ben- 
efits (when  based  upon  attairmaent  of  re- 
tirement age)  will  be  payable  to  men  at  age 
63  and  to  women  at  age  60;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 

H.R.  4397.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  to  clarify  the  areas  which 
may  be  designated  as  redevelopment  areas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ICHORD: 

H.R.4398.  A  bill  to  bring  certain  holders 
of  star  route  and  other  contracts  for  the 
carrying  of  mail  within  the  purview  of  the 


Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  the  Federal 
Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954, 
and  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Act  of  1959,  and  for  other  piu-poses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.R.  4399.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  7-percent 
benefit  increase,  to  provide  child's  Insurance 
benefits  beyond  age  18  while  in  school,  to 
provide  widow's  benefits  at  age  60  on  a  re- 
duced basis,  to  liberalize  the  retirement  test, 
and  to  provide  minimum  benefits  for  all  In- 
dividuals not  otherwise  entitled  at  age  70; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H.R.  4400.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LATTA: 
H.R.  4401.  A  bill  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain   production,   to    establish   a   cropland 
retirement  program,  and  for  other  ptirposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.R.  4402.  A  bill  to  authorize  construction 
of  flood  control  projects  on  the  Housatonic, 
Still,  and  Naugatuck  Rivers  at  Danbury  and 
Derby,  Conn.;   to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

ByMr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  4403.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
seciu-ity,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  system  to  in- 
crease benefits,  improve  the  actuarial  status 
of  the  disability  Insurance  trust  fund,  and  ex- 
tend coverage,  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  additional  Federal  financial 
participation  in  the  Federal-State  public  as- 
sistance programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  4404.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  honor  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Ki- 
wanis  International;    to   the   Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  4405.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  4406.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  to  provide  grants  for  re- 
search and  development,  to  increase  grants 
for  construction  of  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment works,  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  standards  of  water  quality  to  aid  in  pre- 
venting, controlling,  and  abating  pollution 
of  interstate  waters,  and  for  other  ptjrposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  4407.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(14)  (a) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  Insure  the 
adequacy  of  the  national  railroad  freight  car 
supply,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER : 
H.R.  4408.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  or  improved  programs  to  help 
older  persons,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4409.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  senior  citizens  centers 
and  programs  of  education,  recruiting,  and 
training  for  community  service,  counseling, 
and  other  activities  in  keeping  with  the  needs 
of  older  citizens;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  4410.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Community 
Recreation  Service  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 


ByMr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  4411.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302(c) 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act, 
1947,  to  permit  employer  contributions  for 
joint  industry  promotion  of  products  in  cer- 
tain instances  or  a  joint  committee  or  Joint 
board  empowered  to  interpret  provisions  of 
collective  bargaining  agreements;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4412.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    the    Indiana    Dunes    National 
Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  REINECKE : 
H.R.  4413.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954   to   provide   for    the 
gradual  reduction  and  eventual  elimination 
of  the  tax  on  general  telephone  service;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  4414.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  high- 
way   running    from    Tampa,    Fla.,    through 
Bradenton,    Fla.,    Punta    Gorda,    Fla.,    Fort 
Myers,  Fla.,  Naples,  Fla.,  and  Miami,  Fla.,  to 
Homestead,  Fla.,  shall  be  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional   System    of    Interstate    and    Defense 
Highways;     to    the    Committee    on    Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 
H.R.  4415.  A  bill  to  extend  the  operation 
of  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H  Jl.  4416.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  in  the  State 
of  Wyoming;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4417.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Fossil  Butte  National  Monu- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R.  4418.  A  bill  to  amend  section  35  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  with  respect  to 
the  disposition  of  the  proceeds  of  sales, 
bonuses,  royalties,  and  rentals  under  such 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R.  4419.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Flaming 
Gorge  National  Recreation  Area  in  the  States 
of  Utah  and  Wyoming,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4420.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bighorn  Canyon  National 
Recreation  Area,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  4421.  A  bin  authorizing  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
property  to  the  city  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.;   to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 
HJl.  4422.  A  bill  to  amend  section  104  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  with  respect  to  con- 
tempt citations  in  the  case  of  witnesses  be- 
fore congressional  committees,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  4423.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade  cen- 
sus of  population,  unemployment,  and  hous- 
ing  in   years    1966   and    1975   and   every   10 
years  thereafter;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  WYDLER: 
H.R.  4424.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  remove  the  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  outside  income  which  an 
individual  may  earn  while  receiving  benefits, 
and  to  provide  that  a  woman  who  is  otherwise 
qualified  may   become   entitled   to   widow's 
Insurance  benefits  without  regard  to  her  age 
if  she  is  permanently  and  totally  disabled; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  ADD  ABBO: 
H.R.  4425.  A  bill  to  further  secure  the  right 
to  vote,  free  from  discrimination  on  account 
of  race  or  color,  through  the  establishment 
of  a  Federal  Voting,  Registration,  and  Elec- 
tions Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  DOWNING: 

H.R.  4426.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Assateague  Island  National 
Seashore  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  ACfairs. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

HJl.  4427.  A  bill  to  further  secure  the  right 
to  vote,  free  from  discrimination  on  account 
of  race  or  color,  through  the  establishment 
of  a  Federal  Voting,  Registration,  and  Elec- 
tions Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  4428.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1937  to  grant  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 
Jurisdiction  to  review  decisions  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia  Tax  Court;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 

HH.  4429.  A  bill  to  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment to  the  State  of  Wyoming  for  improve- 
ments made  on  certain  lands  in  Sweetwater 
County,  Wyo.,  if  and  when  such  lands  revert 
to  the  United  States;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 

H.R.  4430.  A  bill  to  declare  a  national 
policy  on  conservation,  development,  and 
utilization  of  natural  resources,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas: 

H.R.  4431.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the 
United  States  shall  pay  the  hospital  expenses 
of  certain  veterans  hospitalized  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  in  non-Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.J.  Res.  278.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H.J.  Res.  279.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  preserve  to  the  people  of  each 
State  power  to  determine  the  composition 
of  its  legislature  and  the  apportionment  of 
the  membership  thereof  in  accordance  with 
law  and  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 

H.J.  Res.  280.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relating  to  succession  to  the  Presi- 
dency and  Vice-Presidency  and  to  cases 
where  the  President  Is  unable  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  LANGEN: 

H.J.  Res.  281.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion 
one  house  of  Its  legislature  on  factors  other 
than  population;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 

H.J.  Res.  282.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  with  the 
approval  of  Its  electorate  to  consider  factors 
in  addition  to  population  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  one  house  of  its  legislature;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 

H.J.  Res.  283.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
a  contribution  to  certain  Inhabitants  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  for  death  and  injury  to 
persons,  and  for  use  of  and  damage  to  private 
property,  arising  from  acts  and  omissions  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  or  members  thereof, 
after  August  15,  1945,  and  before  April  28, 
1952;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  284.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  declare  a  day  of  prayer  and 
dedication  in  memory  of  American  mission- 


aries slain  In  the  Congo;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.J.  Res.  285.  Joint  resolution  to  enable  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  to  aid  the 
arts  in  ways  similar  to  those  in  which  the 
arts  are  aided  financially  by  other  cities  of 
the  United  States  by  providing  funds  for 
special  concerts  for  children  and  others,  by 
aiding  In  the  establishment  of  a  permanent; 
children's  theater,  and  by  providing  for  com- 
petitions to  discover  and  encourage  young 
Americans  in  the  pursuit  of  excellence,  and 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  best  of  our  na- 
tional cultural  heritage,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  SELDEN: 
H.J.  Res.  286.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  committee  to  conduct  an  impartial 
investigation  of  the  recent  events  in  Selma, 
Ala.;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS: 
H.J.  Res.  287.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  committee  to  conduct  an  impartial 
investigation  of  the  recent  events  in  Selma, 
Ala.;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.  Con.  Res.  170.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  Instruct  the  U.S.  mission 
to  the  United  Nations  to  bring  the  Baltic 
States  question  before  that  body  with  a  view 
to  the  liberation  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  from  illegal  Soviet  occupation;  and 
the  conduct  of  free  elections  in  these  nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  GIBBONS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  171.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.  Con.  Res.  172.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  should  not  be  denied 
an  opportunity  to  view  the  film  prepared  by 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  entitled  "John 
F.  Kennedy — Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of 
Drums";  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  POOL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  173.  Concurrent   resolution   to 
authorize  the  President  to  proclaim  October 
6  of  each  year  as  German-American  Day;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  174.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  175.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the  per- 
secution of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  because 
of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee : 
H.  Con.  Res.  176.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  177.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  178.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.  Con.  Res.  179.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.  Con.  Res.  180.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persona  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign    Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.  Con.  Res.  181.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  C ALLAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  182.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CAMERON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  183.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  184.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  185.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  186.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  187.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  188.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DAWSON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  189.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  190.  Conctirrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.PARNUM: 
H.  Con.  Res.  191.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  FOGARTY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  192.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  193.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  194.  Concvurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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ByMr.  GILLIGAN: 
H  Con.  Res.  195.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
oxoress  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.GRABOWSKI: 
H  Con.  Res.  196.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
nereecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  GREIGG: 
H  Con.  Res.  197.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Rxissia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington: 
H.  Con.  Res.  198.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Riossia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
H.  Con.  Res.  199.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  200.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KARTH : 
H.  Con.  Res.  201.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KEE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  202.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KEOGH : 
H.  Con.  Res.  203.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KREBS : 
H.  Con.  Res.  204.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.LEGGETT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  205.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  206.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  McGRATH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  207.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  208.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.  Con.  Res.  209.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


ByMr.  MINISH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  210.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  211.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  212.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.  Con.  Res.  213.  Concturent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Dlinois : 
H.  Con.  Res.  214.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign   Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan : 
H.  Con.  Res.  215.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.  Con.  Res.  216.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cavise  of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  OTTINGER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  217.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  PEPPER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  218.  Conciirrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  219.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  RESNICK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  220.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  REUSS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  221.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Con.  Res.  222.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RODINO : 
H.  Con.  Res.  223.  Concvurent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  224.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 
H.  Con.  Res.  225.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Rxissla  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  226.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cavLse  of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  227.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  228.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  229.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHISLER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  230.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  SICKLES: 
H.  Con.  Res.  231.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  232.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SWEENEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  233.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TENZER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  234.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  235.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  VANIK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  236.  Conctirrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  VIGORITO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  237.  Concvirrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  VIVIAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  238.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
caiose  of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico: 
H.  Con.  Res.  239.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.  Con.  Res.  240.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  241.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  242.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  243.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.  Con.  Res.  244.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign   Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Con.  Res.  245.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GRmER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  246.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Riissla  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  247.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  248.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 
H.  Con  Res.  249.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TOLL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  250.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  251.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of, Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.  Con.  Res.  252.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee : 
H.  Con.  Res.  253.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  DYAL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  254.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express   the   sense   of   Congress   against   the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 


cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  255.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ : 
H.  Con.  Res.  256.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUOT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  257.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  DIGGS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  258.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  JACOBS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  259.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas : 
H.  Res.  189.  Resolution  providing  for  a  re- 
view of  the  needs  for  local  airline  service  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan : 
H.  Res.  190.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  discontinuance  of  air  service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER : 
H.  Res.  191.  Resolution  creating  a  nonleg- 
Islative  select  committee  to  conduct  an  In- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  aged  and  aging; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Colorado,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  amending  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  mothers 
and  older  children  in  families  in  the  aid  to 
dependent  children  program  to  become  em- 
ployed to  supplement  their  income  without 
the  reduction  of  ADC  benefits  because  of 
earnings  from  such  employment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana:  Memorial  of 
the  State  of  Montana  relative  to  the  closing 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  facility  at 
Miles  City,  Mont.;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  4432.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Desplna 
Kouloumoundras;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
H.R.  4433.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fe  O. 
Isla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  4434.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Natalia 
Lores  Cachero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  4435.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Shee 
Hung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4436.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stavros 
Constantln  Thomaidls  and  his  wife,  Helena 
Stavros  Thomaldis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  4437.  A  bill    for   the   relief  of  Bryan 
George  Simpson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4438.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Anisse  Nichan  Vlzoyan;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  4439.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guisep- 
pina  Bllotta  Ruberto  and  son;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
H.R.  4440.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Mrs. 
Angellkl  Kandills;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.R.  4441.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hallna 
J.  Adamska;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  4442.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Remeglo 
Fedelis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
ByMr.  FEIGHAN: 
H.R.  4443.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Robert 
J.  Beas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj-. 
ByMr.  FINO: 
H.R.  4444.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Enzo 
Bertolotti;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4445.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Epifania 
F.  Gamoa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  4446.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Claudette 
Marie  Dahl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4447.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Martino:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4448.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lampros 
Nicolaides;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  4449.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mihran 
Mihranyan  and  his  wife,  Hayguhi  Mihranyan; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELSTO'iKI: 
H.R.  4450.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Mar- 
ion James;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

H.R.  4451.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panagiotis 
Livltsanos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  JONAS: 
H.R.  4452.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nikolaos 
Anastasladis;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  KREBS: 
H.R.  4453.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Matteo 
Monaco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MADDEN : 
H.R.  4454.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herman 
Feldman;    to  the  Committee   on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  4455.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlltiades 
Troumpoucls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  POOL: 
H.R.  4456.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nelle  C. 
Marzan   Martin;    to   the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 
H.R.  4457.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  L. 
Miller  and  Mildred  M.  Miller;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania : 
H.R.  4458.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Fahim  Ellas;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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HR  4459-  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glorglna 
Ranloio  Infantlno  and  her  children,  Georglo 
Infantlno.  Angelo  Infantlno,  and  Glovanl  In- 
fantlno; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa : 

H.R.  4460.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Georgia 
Manoles  (formerly  known  as  Georgia  Deme- 
trakopoulou);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  4461.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Vio- 
leta  Poblaclon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


ByMr.  VANIK: 

H.R.  4462.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giacomo 
D'Andrea;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4463.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stanis- 
law  Kostera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNGER : 

H.R.  4464.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Hadjlchrlstofas,  Aphrodite  Hadjlchristofas, 
and  Paniote  Hadjlchrlstofas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETmONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU, 
87.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner,  Avon  Park,  Fla.,  petitioning 
consideration  of  his  resolution  with  reference 
to  requesting  the  proper  authorities  to  give 
full  consideration  to  the  Mexican  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec  as  the  site  for  a  new  inter- 
oceanic  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific;  which  was  referred  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  FlBherles. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Legislation  Needed  for  Interstate  High- 
way Extension  Into  Southwest  Florida 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4. 1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  introduced  legislation  to  ex- 
tend the  Interstate  Hig  hway  System  into 
southwest  Florida.  The  route  would  be 
along  the  same  lines  as  U.S.  41,  passing 
through  Tampa  and  on  to  Bradenton, 
Punta  Gorda,  Fort  Myers,  Naples,  Miami, 
and  Homestead.  This  new  superhigh- 
way would  not  only  link  cities  in  the 
rapidly  growing  gulf  coast  of  Florida, 
but  would  serve  the  vital  interests  of 
Homestead  Air  Force  Base  and  the  vari- 
ous U.S.  Naval  and  Coast  Guard  opera- 
tions in  the  Florida  Keys. 

Recall  the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis, 
when  large  numbers  of  military  equip- 
ment and  personnel  were  moved  into 
south  Florida  on  short  notice.  This  sit- 
uation pointed  up  the  need  for  providing 
military  authorities  with  a  high-speed 
access  into  an  area  of  critical  importance 
to  the  Nation's  defense. 

Yet  militaiy  needs  are  not  the  only 
basis  for  extending  the  Interstate  High- 
way System  into  southwest  Florida.  A 
good  example  for  such  an  extension  may 
be  seen  in  Lee  and  Collier  Counties  as 
they  are  typical  of  the  phenomenal  pop- 
ulation expansion  which  has  taken  place 
in  our  State.  Lee  County's  population 
increased  25  percent  in  the  past  4  years, 
and  Collier  County  increased  over  43  per- 
cent in  the  same  period.  As  all  indica- 
tions forecast  continued  expansion  in  the 
future  wise  planning  dictates  that  ade- 
quate roads  such  as  an  interstate  exten- 
sion be  constructed  now. 

Finally,  the  14  million  tourists  who 
visit  Florida  each  year  are  citizens  of  vir- 
tually eveiy  State  in  the  Union,  and 
many  of  them  use  interstate  superhigh- 
ways outside  Florida  to  reach  their  desti- 
nations. As  more  than  82  percent  of 
Florida's  tourists  travel  by  automobile, 
the  extension  of  an  interstate  route  into 
the  lower  gulf  coast  would  not  only  serve 
the  economy  of  the  surrounding  area  but 


the  demands  of  millions  of  Americans 
who  tour  our  State  as  well. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  prompt  action 
on  legislation  designating  a  new  inter- 
state highway  route  into  southwest  Flor- 
ida. Since  first  introducing  such  legis- 
lation in  1959,  I  have  worked  to  see  an 
interstate  highway  become  a  reality  in 
this  area.  Our  State  has  changed  greatly 
since  then,  and  the  need  for  a  new  su- 
perhighway has  become  even  more  press- 
ing. Proper  planning  and  foresight 
demand  this  highway  improvement  now. 


Eulogy  to  Michael  A.  McGrath 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  SWEENEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4, 1965 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  passing  to  his  heavenly  reward  on 
January  31,  of  Michael  A.  McGrath,  one 
of  Ohio's  most  beloved  and  outstanding 
citizens. 

Michael  McGrath's  passing  will  be  la- 
mented throughout  the  entire  Irish- 
American  community. 

Michael  McGrath,  who,  in  his  lifetime, 
was  an  outstanding  lawyer  and  specialist 
in  the  insurance  field,  was  also  the  past 
national  president  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernians  in  America. 

Michael  McGrath  was  an  Irish-Ameri- 
can of  great  warmth  and  intelligence, 
and  one  who  was  extremely  proud  of  his 
Gaelic  heritage.  His  life  was  dedicated 
to  the  principles  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians;  namely,  friendship,  unity, 
and  Christian  charity;  and  Michael  Mc- 
Grath lived  these  traditions  on  a  day-to- 
day basis  every  day  of  his  life. 

In  addition  to  his  service  with  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  Michael 
McGrath  also  served  as  member  and  oflB- 
cer  of  the  Clan  Nae  Gael,  the  Irish  good- 
fellowship  society  and  the  United  Irish 
Society  of  Cleveland. 

He  was  a  former  administrative  assist- 
ant for  the  late  U.S.  Representative 
Charles  A.  Mooney.  of  Ohio's  20th  Con- 
gressional   District,    and    most    active 


through  the  years  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Democratic  Party  of  Cuyahoga  County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  passing  of  men 
such  as  Michael  McGrath,  so,  too,  passes 
an  era  in  which  the  Irish  of  this  land  had 
to  fight  for  recognition  without  the  bene- 
fit of  laws  that  exist  today  against  dis- 
crimination. Michael  McGrath  was  in 
the  forefront  of  that  struggle  for  na- 
tional recognition  of  his  rights.  He  was 
a  credit  to  his  nation,  to  his  church,  and 
to  his  family  and  always  steadfast  in  his 
defense  of  America's  historical  heritage 
of  liberty  and  freedom. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  passing,  our 
hearts  go  out  in  sympathy  to  his  daugh- 
ter, Janice  Hurd,  his  two  grandchildren, 
and  two  great-grandchildren,  as  well  as 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Katherine  Paes,  of  Con- 
cord, Calif. 


Postmaster  General  Grononski  Addresses 
Oklahoma  Press  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4. 1965 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  Postmaster 
General  John  A.  Gronouski  visited  Okla- 
homa last  week  for  an  address  before  the 
annual  midwinter  convention  of  the 
State  press  association  at  Oklahoma 
City. 

His  remarks  on  the  operation  of  the 
Post  OflBce  Department  and  its  future 
are  significant  and  constructive,  and  I 
herewith  enter  the  text  of  his  speech: 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  with  you  today.  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  the  opportunity  to 
speak  to  this  distinguished  group  of  news- 
paper editors  and  publishers.  And  I  am 
honored  that  your  invitation  should  have 
come  through  two  men  I  have  long  admired: 
Senator  Mike  Monroney  and  Congressman 
Carl  Albert. 

My  respect  for  Senator  Monronet  and 
Congressman  Albert  is  so  great  that  I  could 
easily  devote  the  entire  time  I  have  allotted 
to  me  this  morning  in  a  tribute  to  them. 

As  you  know,  Mike  Monroney  is  chairman 
of  our  Postal  Operations  Subcommittee,  and 
he's  one  of  the  acknowledged  experts  In  the 
United  States  on  the  postal  service.  As  such, 
he's  a  pretty  tough  taskmaster  on  all  of  us 
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In  the  Department.  He  keeps  a  sharp  eye 
on  us.  But  he's  a  fair  taskmaster,  too,  and 
I'm  proud  to  call  him  my  friend  and  trusted 
adviser. 

Of  course,  anything  I  could  say  about  Cahl 
Albert  was  expressed  far  better  by  his  own 
colleagues  in  selecting  him  as  their  majority 
leader.  And  having  selected  him,  they  can 
tell  you  that  there  is  no  harder  worker  in 
Washington  today,  or  a  more  brilliant  one. 

It  was  my  honor  to  share  the  platform 
with  him  at  a  senior  citizens'  rally  in  Atlan- 
tic City  last  summer  with  a  group  of  other 
Government  ofBclals,  and  I  must  say  that  I 
had  reservations  about  ever  doing  it  again. 
The  fact  is.  he  upstaged  us  all.  But  here  I 
am  again,  not  a  glutton  for  punishment  but 
a  victim  of  his  persuasiveness.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  Is,  It's  an  honor  to  be  upstaged  by 
Carl  Albert. 

I  read  an  item  in  Editor  &  Publisher  the 
other  day  which  reported  that  one  of  yoiu- 
newspaper  engravers  here  In  Oklahoma  City, 
Raymond  Frazier  by  name,  has  collected 
enough  postage  stamps  to  start  a  small  post 
office  of  his  own. 

I  hope  he  thinks  it  over  before  doing  any- 
thing drastic. 

In  the  first  place,  I  don't  think  the  public 
is  quite  ready  for  a  whole  new  set  of  ZIP 
code  numbers. 

And  then,  too,  I'm  not  at  all  svure  he 
knows  what  he'd  be  letting  himself  In  for. 
"Postmaster  General"  is  a  nice  sounding 
title,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  headaches  that  go 
with  it.  In  fact,  I've  been  putting  in  a  15- 
hour  day  ever  since  I  took  the  Job,  more  than 
a  year  ago,  and  I'm  Just  beginning  to  identify 
some  of  the  problems.  You  know,  the  Presi- 
dent talks  about  the  Great  Society  as  a 
place  where  leisure  is  a  welcome  chance  to 
build  and  reflect  •  •  •  and  a  place  where  man 
can  renew  contact  with  nature,  but  at  the 
rate  he's  been  working  us,  I'm  beginning  to 
get  the  idea  that  the  Great  Society  doesn't 
Include  the  Cabinet.  Secretary  Udall  may 
have  a  chance  to  renew  contact  with  nature 
once  in  a  while,  but  you  can  bet  he's  spend- 
ing more  of  his  time  renewing  contact  with 
the  members  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee. 

So  ray  advice  to  our  friend  is  to  stay  with 
engraving.  It's  a  quieter  life  all  the  way 
around.  In  addition  to  that,  he's  a  lot  bet- 
ter off  on  that  side  of  the  newspaper  than 
the  other  side.  As  Postmaster  General,  I 
often  find  myself  looking  right  into  the 
editorial  barrel,  so  to  speak,  and  it  gets  a 
bit  nerve  racking.  It's  a  lot  safer  on  the 
firing  end. 

The  most  recent  editorial  fad  seems  to  be 
writing  open  letters  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, wondering  aloud  why  he  can't  run  the 
Post  Office  Department  like  a  business  and 
show  a  profit  for  a  change. 

Of  course,  under  law,  we're  prohibited  from 
making  a  profit,  but  we  do  try  to  operate 
under  sound  business  procedures.  I  was  be- 
ginning to  convince  some  people  of  this, 
too,  until  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.  came  along  last  month  and  an- 
nounced rate  reductions  on  long-distance 
calls.  I  don't  know  whether  It  was  deliber- 
ate or  not,  but  they  made  the  announcement 
the  same  day  I  hinted  at  the  possibility  of 
increases  in  second-  and  third-class  postal 
rates. 

The  open  letters  really  had  fun  with  that 
one.    In  fact,  they're  still  coming  in. 

"Why  is  it,  Mr.  Postmaster  General,"  they 
ask  with  undisguised  sarcasm,  "that  pri- 
vate enterprise  can  reduce  rates  while  the 
Government  Is  preparing  to  raise  them?" 
Of  course,  there's  seldom  an  attempt  at  un- 
derstanding the  differences  between  the  two 
operations — such  as  the  fact  that  the  tele- 
phone company  Installed  phones  in  remote 


areas  only  when  it  became  economically  feas- 
ible to  do  so,  while  we  established  rural 
routes  whether  they  made  money  or  not, 
simply  because  we're  a  public  service  or- 
ganization. Or  that  It's  easier  to  transport 
a  voice  than  a  letter.  Or  that  it's  still  a 
whole  lot  cheaper  to  send  a  3-ounce  letter 
from  coast  to  coast  for  a  nickel  than  it  is 
to  make  a  3-minute  call  for  a  dollar.  These 
things  are  not  considered  because  it's  auto- 
matically assumed  that,  if  the  Government 
operates  a  service,  it's  bound  to  be  ineffi- 
cient. "Gray  flannel  suit  socialism"  is  the 
way  one  columnist  referred  to  the  postal 
service. 

The  whole  thing  bewilders  me  at  times. 
A  businessman  would  have  to  pay  a  private 
message  delivery  service  $3.25  to  pick  up  a 
letter  and  deliver  it  3  miles  away  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  while  we  will  charge  him 
8  cents  to  fly  it  across  a  continent. 

And  so  we  have  different  requirements  and 
different  problems,  and  we  should  recognize 
them. 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
become  bemused  by  them.  There  are  cer- 
tain areas  of  similarity  that  we  would  ignore 
at  our  own  peril.  When  we  can  learn  from 
private  enterprise,  we  Intend  to  do  so. 

Actually,  our  rate  structure  Is  based  in 
large  part  on  our  present  method  of  opera- 
tion. If  we  can  modernize  that  operation, 
we  can  modernize  the  rate  structure  as  well. 
Last  week,  I  appointed  an  advisory  panel  of 
distinguished  business,  economic,  and  labor 
leaders  from  all  over  the  Nation  to  study 
this  whole  question  and  to  assist  me  in  my 
recommendations  to  the  President.  This  is 
part  of  President  Johnson's  policy  of  con- 
sulting with  outstanding  experts  in  private 
Industry  in  formulating  and  carrying  out 
Government  programs  and  services. 

Frankly,  I  cannot  say  at  this  time  what 
their  recommendations  will  be.  But  I  can 
say  that  whatever  the  decision  is,  it  will  be 
based  on  the  soundest  advice  available  in  this 
Nation. 

Basically,  our  challenge  is  this: 

Our  mail  volume,  now  running  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  72  billion  pieces  a  year,  is  In- 
creasing at  an  explosive  rate.  No  one  is 
complaining  about  it,  because  it  is  part  and 
parcel  of  our  national  prosperity.  Neverthe- 
less, it  has  increased  by  about  166  percent 
since  1940  and  continues  to  increase  at  the 
rate  of  2  billion  pieces  a  year. 

The  trick,  of  course,  is  to  find  a  better  way 
of  sorting  the  mall  so  we  can  keep  it  mov- 
ing— and  that  is  Just  what  we  are  doing, 
through  ZIP  code.  And  the  most  Important 
aspect  of  ZIP  code  Is  the  one  which  deals  with 
our  large-volume  mailers. 

Many  people  do  not  realize  it,  but  75  per- 
cent of  our  total  mail  volume  is  business 
mail.  We  spend  a  lot  of  our  time  and  effort 
keeping  up  with  it.  One  program  which  we 
have  recently  initiated  in  this  regard  is  called 
VIM — vertical  improved  mall — which  speeds 
the  delivery  of  business  mall  in  high-rise  of- 
fice buildings.  Replacing  the  time-consum- 
ing operation  of  walking  from  office  to  office, 
from  floor  to  floor  to  deliver  the  mall,  we 
can  now  handle  the  entire  operation  from  a 
single  mall  room  in  the  basement  by  the  use 
of  a  vertical  conveyor  system.  This  means 
that  every  tenant  gets  his  mail  as  soon  as 
it  is  sorted,  and  continues  to  get  It  through- 
out the  day. 

But  the  most  signlflcant  breakthrough  has 
come  at  the  sending  end  of  our  operation. 
We  now  have  discovered  a  way  to  keep  a  large 
proportion  of  our  business  mail  out  of  the 
post  office  entirely  until  it  reaches  its  desti- 
nation area — to  send  It  directly  to  one  of  our 
566  new  sectional  centers  without  once  un- 
bagglng  or  sorting  it.  And  that  is  the  real 
key  to  ZIP  code.    When  we  do  that,  we  have 


gone  a  long  way  toward  meeting  the  challenge 
of  growth  in  the  postal  service. 

How  do  we  propose  to  do  it?  By  asking 
large-volume  mailers  to  use  their  automatic 
data  processing  equipment  to  sequence  their 
address  lists  by  ZIP  code  numbers  and  then 
presort  their  mail  before  they  give  it  to  us. 

This  is  a  lot  to  ask  of  a  mailer,  but  I  assure 
you  it  Is  not  a  one-way  street.  In  the  long 
run,  his  cooperation  will  save  him  money  by 
helping  us  hold  down  rates,  and  will  assure 
his  mail  much  speedier  delivery. 

This  program  of  presorting  is  more  than 
Just  desirable,  however;  it  is  vital. 

And  so,  with  this  in  mind,  I  am,  by  admin- 
istrative action,  planning  to  require  all  large- 
volume  second-  and  third-class  mailers  to 
presort. 

Further,  I  plan  to  ask  Congress  for  legisla- 
tion to  require  the  same  of  large-volume  first- 
class  mailers.  We  are  now  far  enough  along 
on  our  ZIP  code  program  for  this  to  have  an 
immediate  effect  on  our  overall  postal  opera- 
tion— and  frankly,  I  do  not  see  any  other  way 
out. 

I  am  not  so  naive,  however,  to  think  that 
we  will  escape  criticism  entirely. 

But  I  do  not  believe  we  are  asking  anything 
unreasonable  of  our  mailers.  In  fact,  a  major 
reason  A.T.  &  T.  has  been  able  to  save 
money — and  pass  that  savings  along  to  the 
public — is  that  each  year  they  are  asking 
their  customers  to  do  more  and  more  of  their 
work  for  them.  Long  distance  dialing  is  a 
case  in  point.  Several  years  ago,  when  you 
wanted  to  call  long  distance,  you  asked  the 
operator  to  place  it  for  you.  Today,  you  dial 
it  yourself. 

That's  exactly  the  type  of  cooperation  we 
are  now  asking  of  our  customers — and  we 
believe  the  results  will  be  Just  as  meaning- 
ful. 

The  other  vital  area  of  cooperation,  of 
course,  lies  with  the  average  mailer's  use  of 
ZIP  code.  Obviously,  the  program  will  not 
reach  its  full  potential  if  people  fail  to  ad- 
dress by  ZIP  code — or  fail  to  include  ZIP 
code  in  their  return  address. 

To  help  speed  this  program  along,  I  an- 
nounced, earlier  this  week,  a  new  program 
to  Imprint  ZIP  codes  right  on  the  postmarks 
of  the  more  than  30,000  pest  offices  that  in- 
dividually serve  one  ZIP  code  area.  They 
will  carry  the  ZIP  code  niunber  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  familiar  circular  postmark. 
This,  I  believe,  will  speed  the  use  of  ZIP  code 
by  years  and  will  be  a  tremendous  boon  to 
the  volume-mailer  in  ZIP  coding  his  lists. 

As  you  probably  know,  we  have  been  work- 
ing for  some  time  on  an  optical  scanner 
which  will  be  able  to  "read"  ZIP  code  nu- 
merals on  envelopes  and  sort  the  mall.  We 
have  now  made  the  big  breakthrough  in  this 
area.  In  about  a  year,  we  expect  to  taegm 
installing  these  sophisticated  new  machines 
in  large  post  offices  throughout  the  United 
States.  When  you  realize  that  each  machine 
will  be  able  to  "read"  and  sort  at  the  rate  of 
35.000  letters  an  hour,  you  begin  to  under- 
stand why  I  call  this  the  Icing  on  the  ZIP 
code  cake. 

Presorting  by  ZIP  code  Is,  of  course,  the 
major  postal  achievement  of  our  era — and  be- 
cause of  it,  we  would  still  need  ZIP  code  if 
we  never  had  an  optical  scanner.  But  the 
scanners,  themselves,  will  help  us  move  the 
mountains  of  individual  mall  that  will  con- 
tinue to  pour  into  our  large  post  offices,  will 
speed  delivery  and  will  keep  our  workforce 
at  a  manageable  size — which,  in  turn,  will 
allow  us  to  hold  rates  down  to  a  reasonable 
level. 

This  is  not  a  ple-in-the-sky  dream.  This 
is  a  goal  that  can  be  reached  in  a  few  short 
years. 

It's  not  going  to  be  easy,  but  we  intend  to 
strive  for  it — and  we  Intend  to  succeed. 

Thank  you. 


febrtianj  8, 1965 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DD..  quoted  this  verse  from  Ephesians 
6'  lb:  Finally,  my  brethren,  be  strong 
in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  His 
might. 

Let  us  pray: 

O  Thou  who  wert  the  God  of  the 
Founding  Fathers,  and  in  whom  they 
trusted,  we  rejoice  that  Thou  hast  been 
the  God  of  all  their  succeeding  genera- 
tions. .  .^  , , 

May  our  own  life  with  its  mamfola 
problems  and  perplexities,  and  its  heavy 
responsibilities,  daily  become  richer  and 
stronger  in  the  realization  of  Thy  sus- 
taining power  and  peace. 

Help  us  to  cultivate  those  capacities 
of  insight  and  imderstanding  which  will 
enable  us  to  see  our  tasks  in  their  right 
perspective. 

Grant  that  we  may  be  inspired  by  that 
conquering  faith  which  will  encourage 
us  to  meet  every  moral  issue  without 
compromise  or  complaint. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thmsday,  February  4,  1965,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESmENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Ratchford,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  this  time  I  want  to  announce  the  as- 
signments to  the  objector  committees  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle. 

On  the  Consent  Calendar  the  objectors 
will  be  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Pelly],  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  HallI,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Johnson]. 

On  the  Private  Calendar  there  will  be 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
CoNTEl,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hutchinson!,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  McEwen]. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  state  that 
I  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
visions that  were  placed  in  this  bill  by 
the  Senate.  I  am  wholeheartedly  behind 
the  amendments  to  the  1965  agriculture 
appropriations  supplemental  bill,  which 
would  prohibit  the  closing  of  certain 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities  and 
agriculture  research  stations. 

The  closing  of  the  VA  hospital  at 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  presents  a  prob- 
lem peculiar  to  the  West.  To  those  vet- 
erans and  their  families  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Rockies  it  would  mean  a 
great  hardship  to  travel  hundreds  of 
miles  to  the  nearest  VA  hospital.  It  will 
not  save  money;  it  will  only  cheapen 
services.  Do  we  not  owe  a  great  debt 
to  these  disabled  veterans  in  bringing 
the  best  possible  hospital  facilities  at  the 
greatest  possible  convenience?  The 
gentleman  from  Colorado,  the  Honorable 
Wayne  Aspinall,  in  whose  district  this 
Grand  Junction  hospital  is  located,  has 
given  his  full  support  to  retaining  this 
hospital  and  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  him. 

While  the  Cheyenne  Horticultural 
Field  Station  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  is  not 
in  Colorado,  it  is  a  regional  station  serv- 
ing my  constituents.  If  the  Cheyenne 
Horticultural  Field  Station  is  closed  as 
planned  there  will  be  no  institution  left 
in  the  whole  Great  Plains-Rocky  Moun- 
tain region  doing  any  significant  re- 
search on  those  plants  needed  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  "green  legacy  for 
tomorrow."  Certainly  no  other  part  of 
the  United  States  has  greater  need  for 
horticultural  reseach.  because  ours  is 
the  last  great  area  of  the  country  to  be 
settled  and  because  our  conditions  are  so 
different  from  those  of  the  older  East, 
Midwest,  and  Far  West  that  their  horti- 
cultural plants  and  practices  cannot  be 
employed  here. 

I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  great  blunder 
to  discontinue  the  research  now  under- 
way at  Cheyenne. 


THE  CLOSING  OF  THE  VA  HOSPITAL 
AT  GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLO. 
Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


AMBASSADOR  ADLAI  E.  STEVENSON 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
we  were  adjourned  Friday  last,  there  oc- 
curred in  the  life  of  one  of  my  fellow  II- 
linoisans  one  of  those  milestones  we  each 
and  every  one  note  with  the  passing  of 
the  calendar  years.  This  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  seen  65  years  come  and 
go,  and  he  has  not  stood  idly  by  while 
these  birthdays  came  and  went.  As  we 
know  from  the  events  of  recent  days,  he 
worked  Friday  last  on  the  occasion  of  his 
65th  birthday,  as  indeed  he  has  for  many 


birthdays  in  the  past,  and  we  hope,  as 
he  shall  for  many  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  statesman — for 
statesman,  he  is — has,  in  fact,  been  one  of 
those  active  participants  in  history  with- 
out which  our  lives  would  be  less  mean- 
ingful and  our  history  less  purposeful. 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  we 
say  not  only  "happy  birthday"  to  Am- 
bassador Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  but  also 
express  appreciation  for  his  years  and 
decades  of  unselfish  public  service  to  his 
fellow  countrymen,  not  to  mention  his 
fellow  citizens  of  the  world.  He  comes, 
Mr.  Speaker,  from  a  State  whose  motto 
is  "State  Sovereignty,  National  Union." 
As  one  of  the  outstanding  Governors  of 
Illinois,  he  was  always  faithful  and  true 
to  this  admonition.  As  a  candidate  for 
the  highest  civil  office  in  our  land,  he 
demonstrated  in  his  speeches  and  writ- 
ings a  profound  understanding  of  the 
deep  philosophical  roots  of  our  demo- 
cratic system  and  an  acute  awareness  of 
the  practical  operations  of  its  diverse 
parts.  I  might  add  a  personal  note  that 
his  speeches  and  writings  first  sparked 
my  own  interest  in  public  service. 

During  the  presidential  campaigns  and 
throughout  his  subsequent  service  in  the 
realm  of  international  affairs,  Mr. 
Stevenson  has  added  a  new  dimension  to 
the  Illinois  State  motto — that  of  an  ac- 
tive commitment  to  the  catise  of  a  free 
world  at  peace.  His  fellow  citizens  in 
Illinois  are  proud  of  his  devotion  and 
tireless  work  in  behalf  of  a  better  Ameri- 
ca in  a  world  at  peace. 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson  is  the  fourth  out  of 
five  generations  to  serve  the  people  of 
his  State  and  of  the  Nation.  Even  now, 
his  eldest  son  and  namesake,  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson  III,  is  embarked  upon  a  new 
role  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Illinois.  He 
is  following  the  example  of  his  illus- 
trious father,  and  a  more  outstanding 
example  he  and  others  would  be  hard 
put  to  find. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  and  a  priv- 
ilege to  speak  publicly,  on  this  my  first 
statement  in  the  House,  of  the  unselfish 
concern  for  and  outstanding  participa- 
tion in  public  and  world  service  by  the 
Honorable  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  of  Illinois 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  65  years 
among  us. 

He,  more  than  many  of  us,  has  always 
been  aw^are  that  all  of  us  have  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  future  because  we  are 
going  to  spend  the  rest  of  our  lives  there. 
As  he  enters  his  66th  year,  he  continues 
to  look  ahead  to  and  work  for  a  better 
future  for  all. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
HALT  U.S.  ALLIES  SHIPPING  TO 
CUBA 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  legislation  today  to 
cui-b  the  traffic  of  U.S.  Allies  shipping  to 
Cuba. 

Not  only  have  our  allies  been  sending 
their  ships  to  Castro's  island,  but  ships 
from  Britain,  Greece,  Lebanon,  Norway, 
and  the  Netherlands  have  been  supplying 
communist  North  Vietnam. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.  I  have 
long  been  concerned  with  the  situation 
whereby  U.S.  articles  are  transported 
aboard  vessels  sailing  under  flags  par- 
ticipating in  trade  with  communist  coun- 
tries. There  is  considerable  support  for 
putting  a  stop  to  this  situation,  and  it 
may  be  found  not  only  here  in  the  Con- 
gress but  in  the  shipping  industry  and 
the  American  public  as  well. 

So  outrageous  is  this  practice  that  even 
foreign  corners  echo  discontent  over 
ships  from  nations  friendly  to  the  West 
carrying  goods  to  Communist  govern- 
ments. Just  Saturday  the  Venezuelan 
longshoremen  saw  their  proposal  for  a 
labor  boycott  of  Cuban  trading  vessels 
adopted  by  a  committee  of  the  Inter- 
American  Regional  Labor  Organization 
meeting  in  Mexico  City.  American  dele- 
gates from  the  AFL-CIO  urged  even 
stronger  steps. 

Unfortunately  a  large  portion  of  this 
shipping  is  carried  on  under  the  British 
flag.  According  to  information  which  I 
have  received,  some  British  ships  may 
even  sail  direct  from  Red  China  to  Cuba 
and  North  Vietnam. 

The  world  has  just  witnessed  the  pass- 
ing of  a  great  British  statesman.  Sir 
Winston  Churchill.  Although  it  was 
Churchill  who  first  warned  of  the  dan- 
gers of  world  communism,  the  England 
he  governed  now  aids  the  Reds.  The 
British  merchant  marine,  once  under 
Churchill  when  he  served  as  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  now  serves  the  Com- 
munists by  transporting  their  profitable 
cargos. 

Recall  Churchill's  pleas  for  the  United 
States  to  aid  Britain  in  the  early  days  of 
World  War  II.  By  contrast,  today's  U.S. 
requests  for  an  end  to  British  shipping 
to  Communist  Cuba  have  thus  far  gone 
unnoticed. 

In  1941,  when  Britain  was  enlisting 
U.S.  help,  Churchill  said: 

The  action  of  the  United  States  will  be 
dictated  not  by  the  methodical  calculations 
of  profit  and  loss,  but  by  moral  sentiment. 

The  Congress  must  act  now  to  incite 
the  moral  sentiments  of  Britain  and 
other  allies  whose  ships  aid  commu- 
nism. Enactment  of  the  legislation  I 
have  introduced  today  will  serve  that 
purpose. 


PRESIDENT'S  FARM  MESSAGE  IG- 
NORES CALIFORNIA'S  CRITICAL 
NEED 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  California,  the  Nation's  leading 
agricultural  State,  and  the  critical  need 
of  its  farmers  for  workers,  were  totally 
ignored  by  the  President  in  his  farm  mes- 
sage to  Congress. 

When  the  law  permitting  Mexican 
farm  workers  to  enter  this  country  was 
allowed  to  expire,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  administration,  California  fai-mers 
were  immediately  confronted  with  a 
shortage  of  harvest  laborers.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
then  issued  an  order  setting  discrimina- 
tory wage  rates  that  place  California 
farmers  at  a  serious  competitive  disad- 
vantage. Rates  in  other  States  have  been 
fixed  at  substantially  lower  figures.  Cali- 
fornia agriculture  today  is  in  the  most 
critical  stage  of  its  history,  yet  it  is  being 
totally  ignored  by  the  President. 

All  the  emphasis  of  the  message  was 
placed  on  help  for  the  growers  of  sub- 
sidized crops,  such  as  wheat  and  feed 
grain,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  wool. 
Most  of  our  California  crops  are  with- 
out subsidy,  although  we  grow  43  percent 
of  the  Nation's  vegetables  and  42  per- 
cent of  the  fruit  and  nuts — all  of  which 
are  not  subsidized.  The  President  sug- 
gests nothing  to  assure  that  this  prod- 
uce, vital  to  the  entire  country,  will 
be  harvested. 

Agriculture  is  California's  leading  in- 
dustry, by  dollar  volume  of  production. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  any  threat  to 
its  health  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  special 
concern  to  the  President.  However,  we 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  friends  in  this 
administration,  since  we  are  being  over- 
looked by  the  President  and  harassed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 


HORTON    RESOLUTION    CONDEMNS 
SOVIET   ANTI-SEMITISM 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  today  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  condemn  the  Soviet  Union  for  its 
persecution  of  Jewish  citizens. 

The  wave  of  anti-Semitism  in  the  So- 
viet Union  is  wicked  evidence  of  the  god- 
less nature  of  communism  and  should  be 
exposed  before  the  world. 

Soviet  efforts  to  crush  the  spirit  of 
Russian  Jews  are  sickening  to  Ameri- 
cans. We  deeply  believe  in  freedom  of 
religion  for  all  people. 

Our  national  and  natural  opposition 
to  any  infringement  of  religious  freedom 
summons  us  to  denounce  the  Commu- 
nists' campaign  which  is  bent  on  de- 
struction of  traditional  Jewish  values 
and  institutions. 

We  have  abundant  evidence  that  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  per- 
secuting Jewish  citizens.  It  is  singling 
them  out  for  extreme  punishment  of 
alleged  economic  offenses,  synagogues 
are  being  confiscated,  Jewish  cemeteries 
are  being  closed,  rabbis  and  lay  leaders 


are  being  arrested,  religious  activities 
are  being  curtailed,  educational  and  cul- 
tural opportunities  are  being  denied 
Russian  Jews,  and  restrictions  are  being 
imposed  that  prevent  the  reuniting  of 
Jewish  families. 

The  powers  of  the  Soviet  state  are  be- 
ing ruthlessly  and  inhumanly  directed 
against  Jewish  citizens.  Jews  suffer 
persecution  in  Russian  universities,  in 
Russian  publications,  and  in  Russian 
courtrooms. 

This  shocking  condition  demonstrates 
the  base  treachery  of  communism  and 
should  be  so  noted  before  the  world, 
especially  in  the  face  of  Soviet  claims  of 
equality. 

The  U.S.  Congress  has  before  it  the 
opportunity  to  endorse  and  encourage 
the  protests  of  millions  of  our  fellow 
citizens.  Let  us,  then,  affirm  their  ap- 
peal to  Soviet  authorities  that  in  the 
name  of  decency  and  humanity  religious 
freedom  be  restored  to  the  Jews  of 
Russia. 
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NATIONAL  WILDERNESS  PRESER- 
VATION SYSTEM— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  79) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
The  wonder  of  nature  is  the  treasure 
of  America. 

What  we  have  in  woods  and  forest, 
valley  and  stream,  in  the  gorges  and  the 
mountains  and  the  hills,  we  must  not 
destroy.  The  precious  legacy  of  preser- 
vation of  beauty  will  be  our  gift  to 
posterity. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said  a  long 
time  ago  that — 

In  the  woods  is  perpetual  youth.  Within 
these  plantations  of  God  a  decorum  and 
sanctity  reign,  a  perennial  festival  is  dressed, 
and  the  guest  sees  not  how  he  should  tire 
of  them  in  a  thousand  years.  In  the  woods 
we  return  to  reason  and  faith. 

Emerson  would  have  been  cheered  and 
comforted  by  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem. On  September  3,  1964,  when  I 
signed  that  law  it  brought  into  being  the 
preservation  for  our  time  and  for  all 
time  to  come  9  million  acres  of  this  vast 
continent  in  their  original  and  unchang- 
ing beauty  and  wonder. 

The  new  law  designated  54  national 
forest  areas — 9.1  million  acres — as  units 
of  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System,  with  special  provisions  for  cer- 
tain restricted  commercial  uses  for  a 
limited  period.  Included  were  all  the 
wilderness,  wild,  and  canoe  areas  previ- 
ously established  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Thirty-four  national  forest  primitive 
areas — 5.5  million  acres — will  be  re- 
viewed over  a  10-year  period  for  possible 
addition  to  the  system.  Also  to  be  re- 
viewed are  all  roadless  areas  of  5,000 


acres  or  more  in  the  national  park  sys- 
tem as  well  as  all  such  areas  and  roadless 
islands,  regardless  of  size,  in  the  national 
wildlife  refuges  and  game  ranges.  None 
of  the  areas  to  be  reviewed  may  be  added 
to  the  system  except  as  provided  for  by 
subsequent  acts  of  Congress. 

Only  in  our  country  have  such  positive 
measures  been  taken  to  preserve  the 
wilderness  adequately  for  its  scenic  and 
spiritual  wealth.  In  the  new  conserva- 
tion of  this  century,  our  concern  is  with 
the  total  relation  between  man  and  the 
world  around  him.  Its  object  is  not  only 
man's  material  welfare  but  the  dignity 
of  man  himself. 

The  Congress  can  justly  be  proud  of 
the  contribution  of  foresight  and  prudent 
planning  expressed  by  this  measure  to 
perpetuate  our  rare  and  rich  natural 
lieritage.  Generations  of  Americans  to 
come  will  enjoy  a  finer  and  more  mean- 
ingful life  because  of  these  actions  taken 
in  these  times. 

It  is  now  my  privilege  to  send  to  the 
Congress  today  a  report  which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  act  last 
year,  details  the  beginnings  of  our  prog- 
ress on  a  long  road  of  "reason  and  faith." 

I  am  confident  that  it  is  a  road  worth 
the  travel  and  a  journey  we  shall  be 
proud  to  have  pioneered. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

THE  White  House,  February  8,  1965. 


NATURAL  BEAUTY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  78) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

For  centuries  Americans  have  drawn 
strength  and  inspiration  from  the  beauty 
of  our  country.  It  would  be  a  neglectful 
generation  indeed,  indifferent  alike  to  the 
judgment  of  history  and  the  command 
of  principle,  which  failed  to  preserve  and 
extend  such  a  heritage  for  its  descend- 
ants. 

Yet  the  storm  of  modern  change  is 
threatening  to  blight  and  diminish  in  a 
few  decades  what  has  been  cherished  and 
protected  for  generations. 

A  growing  population  is  swallowing  up 
areas  of  natural  beauty  with  its  demands 
for  living  space,  and  is  placing  increased 
demand  on  our  overburdened  areas  of 
recreation  and  pleasure. 

The  increasing  tempo  of  urbanization 
and  growth  is  already  depriving  many 
Americans  of  the  right  to  Uve  in  decent 
surroundings.  More  of  our  people  are 
crowding  into  cities  and  being  cut  off 
from  nature.  Cities  themselves  reach 
out  into  the  countryside,  destroying 
streams  and  trees  and  meadows  as  they 
go.  A  modern  highway  may  wipe  out 
the  equivalent  of  a  50-acre  park  with 
every  mile.  And  people  move  out  from 
the  city  to  get  closer  to  nature  only  to 
find  that  nature  has  moved  farther  from 
them. 

The  modem  technology,  which  has 
added  much  to  our  lives  can  also  have  a 


darker  side.  Its  uncontrolled  waste 
products  are  menacing  the  world  we  live 
in,  our  enjoyment  and  our  health.  The 
air  we  breathe,  our  water,  our  soil,  and 
wildlife,  are  being  blighted  by  the  poi- 
sons and  chemicals  which  are  the  by- 
products of  technology  and  industry. 
The  skeletons  of  discarded  cars  litter  the 
countryside.  The  same  society  which 
receives  the  rewards  of  technology,  must, 
as  a  cooperating  whole,  take  responsibil- 
ity for  control. 

To  deal  with  these  new  problems  will 
require  a  new  conservation.  We  must 
not  only  protect  the  countryside  and 
save  it  from  destruction,  we  must  restore 
what  has  been  destroyed  and  salvage  the 
beauty  and  charm  of  our  cities.  Our  con- 
servation must  be  not  just  the  classic 
conservation  of  protection  and  develop- 
ment, but  a  creative  conservation  of 
restoration  and  innovation.  Its  concern 
is  not  with  nature  alone,  but  with  the 
total  relation  between  man  and  the 
world  around  him.  Its  object  is  not  just 
man's  welfare  but  the  dignity  of  man's 
spirit. 

In  this  conservation  the  protection 
and  enhancement  of  man's  opportunity 
to  be  in  contact  with  beauty  must  play 
a  major  role. 

This  means  that  beauty  must  not  be 
just  a  holiday  treat,  but  a  part  of  our 
daily  life.  It  means  not  just  easy  physi- 
cal access,  but  equal  social  access  for  rich 
and  poor,  Negro  and  white,  city  dweller 
and  farmer. 

Beauty  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  meas- 
ure. It  does  not  show  up  in  the  gross 
national  product,  in  a  weekly  paycheck, 
or  in  profit-and-loss  statements.  But 
these  things  are  not  ends  in  themselves. 
They  are  a  road  to  satisfaction  and 
aleasure  and  the  good  life.  Beauty  makes 
its  own  direct  contribution  to  these  final 
ends.  Therefore  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  components  of  our  true  na- 
tional income,  not  to  be  left  out  simply 
because  statisticians  camiot  calculate  its 
worth. 

And  some  things  we  do  know.  Asso- 
ciation with  beauty  can  enlarge  mans 
imagination  and  revive  his  spirit.  Ugli- 
ness can  demean  the  people  who  live 
among  it.  What  a  citizen  sees  every  day 
is  his  America.  If  it  is  attractive  it  adds 
to  the  quality  of  his  life.  If  it  is  ugly  it 
can  degrade  his  existence. 

Beautv  has  other  immediate  values.  It 
adds  to  safety  whether  removing  direct 
dangers  to  health  or  making  highways 
less  monotonous  and  dangerous.  We 
also  know  that  those  who  live  in  blighted 
and  squalid  conditions  are  more  suscep- 
tible to  anxieties  and  mental  disease. 

Ugliness  is  costly.  It  can  be  expen- 
sive to  clean  a  soot-smeared  building, 
or  to  build  new  areas  of  recreation  when 
the  old  landscape  could  have  been 
preserved  far  more  cheaply. 

Certainly  no  one  would  hazard  a  na- 
tional definition  of  beauty.  But  we  do 
know  that  nature  is  nearly  always  beau- 
tiful. We  do.  for  the  most  part,  know 
what  is  ugly.  And  we  can  introduce, 
into  all  our  planning,  our  programs,  our 
building,  and  our  growth,  a  conscious 
and  active  concern  for  the  values  of 
beauty.    If  we  do  this  then  we  can  be 


successful    in    preserving    a    beautiful 
America.  '^ 

There  is  much  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  do,  through  a  range  of  specific 
programs,  and  as  a  force  for  public  edu- 
cation. But  a  beautiful  America  will 
require  the  effort  of  government  at  every 
level,  of  business,  and  of  private  groups. 
Above  all  it  will  require  the  concern  and 
action  of  individual  citizens,  alert  to  dan- 
ger, determined  to  improve  the  quality 
of  their  surroundings,  resisting  blight, 
demanding  and  buUding  beauty  for 
themselves  and  their  children. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  summon 
such  a  national  effort.  For  we  have  not 
chosen  to  have  an  ugly  America.  We 
have  been  careless,  and  often  neglectful. 
But  now  that  the  danger  is  clear  and  the 
hour  is  late  this  people  can  place  them- 
selves in  the  path  of  a  tide  of  blight 
which  is  often  irreversible  and  always 
destructive. 

The  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  have  each  produced  conservation 
giants  in  the  past.  During  the  88th 
Congress  it  was  legislative  executive 
teamwork  that  brought  progress.  It  is 
this  same  kind  of  partnership  that  will 
insure  our  continued  progress. 

In  that  spirit  as  a  beginning  and  stim- 
ulus I  make  the  following  proposals: 


THE    CITIES 

Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  that  commu- 
nities "should  be  planned  with  an  eye 
to  the  effect  made  upon  the  human  spirit 
by  being  continually  surrounded  with  a 
maximum  of  beauty." 

We  have  often  sadly  neglected  this  ad- 
vice in  the  modern  American  city.  Yet 
this  is  where  most  of  our  people  live.  It 
is  where  the  character  of  our  young  is 
formed.  It  is  where  American  civiliza- 
tion will  be  increasingly  concentrated  in 
years  to  come. 

Such  a  challenge  will  not  be  met  with 
a  few  more  parks  or  playgrounds.  It  re- 
quires attention  to  the  architecture  of 
building,  the  structure  of  our  roads,  pres- 
ervation of  historical  buildings  and 
monuments,  careful  planning  of  new 
suburbs.  A  concern  for  the  enhance- 
ment of  beauty  must  infuse  every  aspect 
of  the  growth  and  development  of  met- 
ropolitan areas.  It  must  be  a  principal 
responsibility  of  local  government,  sup- 
ported by  active  and  concerned  citizens. 
Federal  assistance  can  be  a  valuable 
stimulus  and  help  to  such  local  efforts. 

I  have  recommended  a  community  ex- 
tension program  which  will  bring  the  re- 
sources of  the  university  to  focus  on 
problems  of  the  community  just  as  they 
have  long  been  concerned  with  our  rural 
areas.  Among  other  things,  this  pro- 
gram will  help  provide  training  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  aid  in  making  our 
communities  more  attractive  and  vital. 
In  addition,  under  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964,  grants  will  be  made  to  States  for 
training  of  local  governmental  employees 
needed  for  community  development.  I 
am  recommending  a  1965  supplemental 
appropriation  to  implement  this  pro- 
gram. 

We  now  have  two  programs  which  can 
be  of  special  help  in  creating  areas  of 
recreation  and  beauty  for  our  metro- 
politan area  population:  the  open  space 
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land  program,  and  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund. 

I  have  already  proposed  full  funding 
of  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund, 
and  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  give  priority  attention  to  serving 
the  needs  of  our  growing  urban  popula- 
tion. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  open  space 
program  has  been  to  help  acquire  and 
assure  open  spaces  in  urban  areas.  I 
propose  a  series  of  new  matching  grants 
for  improving  the  natural  beauty  of 
urban  open  space. 

The  open  space  program  should  be 
adequately  financed,  and  broadened  by 
permitting  grants  to  be  made  to  help  city 
governments  acquire  and  clear  areas  to 
crfefctie  small  parks,  squares,  pedestrian 
malls,  and  playgrounds. 

In  addition  I  will  request  authority  in 
this  program  for  a  matching  program  to 
cities  for  landscaping,  installation  of  out- 
door lights  and  benches,  creating  attrac- 
tive cityscapes  along  roads  and  in  busi- 
ness areas,  and  for  other  beautification 
purposes. 

Our  city  parks  have  not,  in  many  cases, 
realized  their  full  potential  as  sources  of 
pleasure  and  play.  I  recommend  on  a 
matching  basis  a  series  of  Federal  dem- 
onstration projects  in  city  parks  to  use 
the  best  thought  and  action  to  show  how 
the  appearance  of  these  parks  can  better 
serve  the  people  of  our  towns  and  metro- 
politan areas. 

All  of  these  programs  should  be  op- 
erated on  the  same  matching  formula  to 
avoid  unnecessary  competition  among 
programs  and  increase  the  possibility  of 
cooperative  effort.  I  will  propose  such 
a  standard  formula. 

In  a  future  message  on  the  cities  I  will 
recommend  other  changes  in  our  housing 
programs  designed  to  strengthen  the 
sense  of  community  of  which  natural 
beauty  is  an  important  component. 

In  almost  every  part  of  the  country, 
citizens  are  rallying  to  save  landmarks  of 
beauty  and  history.  The  Government 
must  also  do  its  share  to  assist  these 
local  efforts  which  have  an  important 
national  purpose.  We  will  encourage  and 
support  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  in  the  United  States,  char- 
tered by  Congress  in  1949.  I  shall  pro- 
pose legislation  to  authorize  supple- 
mentary grants  to  help  local  authorities 
acquire,  develop,  and  manage  private 
properties  for  such  purposes. 

The  Registry  of  National  Historic 
Landmarks  is  a  fine  Federal  program 
with  virtually  no  Federal  cost.  I  com- 
mend its  work  and  the  new  wave  of  in- 
terest it  has  evoked  in  historical  preser- 
vation. 

THE    COUNTRYSIDE 

Our  present  system  of  parks,  seashores, 
and  recreation  areas — monuments  to  the 
dedication  and  labor  of  farsighted  men — 
do  not  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  pop- 
ulation. 

The  full  funding  of  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  will  be  an  important 
step  in  making  this  a  parks-for-America 
decade.  I  propose  to  use  this  fund  to  ac- 
quire lands  needed  to  establish — 

Assateague  Island  National  Seashore, 
Md.  and  Va.; 


Tocks  Island  National  Recreation  Area, 
N.J.  and  Pa.; 

Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore,  N.C.; 

Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore,  Mich.: 

Indiana  Dimes  National  Lakeshore, 
Ind.; 

Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore, 
Oreg.; 

Great  Basin  National  Park,  Nev.; 

Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park, 
Tex,; 

Spruce  Knob,  Seneca  Rocks  National 
Recreation  Area,  W.  Va. ; 

Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area,  Mont,  and  Wyo.; 

Flaming  Gorge  National  Recreation 
Area.  Utah  and  Wyo.;  and 

Whiskeytown-Shasta-Trinity  National 
Recreation  Area,  Calif. 

In  addition,  I  have  requested  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  working  with  in- 
terested groups,  to  conduct  a  study  on  the 
desirability  of  establishing  a  Redwood 
National  Park  in  California. 

I  will  also  recommend  that  we  add 
prime  outdoor  recreation  areas  to  our 
national  forest  system,  particularly  in 
the  populous  East;  and  proceed  on  sched- 
ule with  studies  required  to  define  and 
enlarge  the  Wilderness  System  estab- 
lished by  the  88th  Congress.  We  will  also 
continue  progress  on  our  refuge  system 
for  migratory  waterfowl. 

Faulty  strip-  and  surface-mining  prac- 
tices have  left  ugly  scars  which  mar  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape  in  many  of  our 
States.  I  urge  your  strong  support  of 
the  nationwide  strip-  and  surface-mining 
study  provided  by  the  Appalachian  re- 
gional legislation,  which  will  furnish  the 
factual  basis  for  a  fair  and  reasonable 
approach  to  the  correction  of  these  past 
errors. 

I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  work  with  State  and  local  orga- 
nizations in  developing  a  cooperative 
program  for  improving  the  beauty  of  the 
privately  owned  rural  lands  which  com- 
prise three-fourths  of  the  Nation's  area. 
Much  can  be  done  within  existing  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  programs  with- 
out adding  to  cost. 

The  28  million  acres  of  land  presently 
held  and  used  by  our  armed  services  is 
an  important  part  of  our  public  estate. 
Many  thousands  of  these  acres  will  soon 
become  surplus  to  military  needs.  Much 
of  this  land  has  great  potential  for  out- 
door recreation,  wildlife,  and  conserva- 
tion uses  consistent  with  military  re- 
quirements. This  potential  must  be  real- 
ized through  the  fullest  application  of 
multiple-use  principles.  To  this  end  I 
have  directed  the  Secretaries  of  Defense 
and  Interior  to  conduct  a  conservation 
inventory  of  all  surplus  lands. 

HIGHWAYS 

More  than  any  country  ours  is  an 
automobile  society.  For  most  Americans 
the  automobile  is  a  principal  instrument 
of  transportation,  work,  daily  activity, 
recreation,  and  pleasure.  By  making  our 
roads  highways  to  the  enjoyment  of 
nature  and  beauty  we  can  greatly  enrich 
the  life  of  nearly  all  our  people  in  city 
and  countryside  alike. 

Our  task  is  twofold.  First,  to  insure 
that  roads  themselves  are  not  destruc- 


tive of  nature  and  natvu-al  beauty.  Sec- 
ond, to  make  om-  roads  ways  to  recrea- 
tion and  pleasure. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  take  a  series  of  steps  designed 
to  meet  this  objective.  This  includes 
requiring  landscaping  on  all  Federal  in- 
terstate primary  and  urban  highways, 
encouraging  the  construction  of  rest  and 
recreation  areas  along  highways,  and  the 
preservation  of  natm-al  beauty  adjacent 
to  highway  rights-of-way. 

Our  present  highway  law  permits  the 
use  of  up  to  3  percent  of  all  Federal-aid 
funds  to  be  used  without  matching  for 
the  preservation  of  natural  beauty.  This 
authority  has  not  been  used  for  the  pur- 
pose intended  by  Congress.  I  will  take 
steps,  including  recommended  legisla- 
tion if  necessary,  to  make  sure  these 
funds  are,  in  fact,  used  to  enhance 
beauty  along  our  highway  system.  This 
will  dedicate  substantial  resources  to  this 
purpose. 

I  will  also  reconunend  that  a  portion 
of  the  funds  now  used  for  secondary 
roads  be  set  aside  in  order  to  provide 
access  to  areas  of  rest  and  recreation 
and  scenic  beauty  along  our  Nation's 
roads,  and  for  rerouting  or  construction 
of  highways  for  scenic  or  parkway 
purposes. 

The  Recreation  Advisory  Council  is 
now  completing  a  study  of  the  role  which 
scenic  roads  and  parkways  should  play 
in  meeting  our  highway  and  recreation 
needs.  After  receiving  the  report,  I  will 
make  appropriate  recommendations. 

The  authority  for  the  existing  progi-am 
of  outdoor  advertising  control  expires  on 
June  30,  1965,  and  its  provisions  have 
not  been  effective  in  achieving  the  de- 
sired goal.  Accordingly,  I  will  recom- 
mend legislation  to  insure  effective  con- 
trol of  billboards  along  our  highways. 

In  addition,  we  need  urgently  to  work 
toward  the  elimination  or  screening  of 
unsightly,  beauty-destroying  junkyards 
and  auto  graveyards  along  our  high- 
ways. To  this  end,  I  will  also  recom- 
mend necessary  legislation  to  achieve 
effective  control,  including  Federal  as- 
sistance in  appropriate  cases  where 
necessary. 

I  hope  that,  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, our  planners  and  builders  will  re- 
member that  highway  beautification  is 
more  than  a  matter  of  planting  trees  or 
setting  aside  scenic  areas.  The  roads 
themselves  must  reflect,  in  location  and 
design,  increased  respect  for  the  natural 
and  social  integrity  and  unity  of  the 
landscape  and  communities  through 
which  they  pass. 

RIVERS 

Those  who  first  settled  this  continent 
found  much  to  marvel  at.  Nothing  was 
a  greater  source  of  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment than  the  power  and  majesty  of 
American  rivers.  They  occupy  a  central 
place  in  myth  and  legent.  folklore  and 
literature. 

They  were  our  first  highways,  and 
some  remain  among  the  most  important. 
We  have  had  to  control  their  ravages, 
harness  their  power,  and  use  their  water 
to  help  make  whole  regions  prosper. 

Yet  even  this  seemingly  indestructible 
natural  resource  is  in  danger. 
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Through  our  pollution  control  pro- 
grams we  can  do  much  to  restore  our 
rivers.  We  will  continue  to  conserve  the 
water  and  power  for  tomorrow's  needs 
with  well -planned  reservoirs  and  power 
dams.  But  the  time  has  also  come  to 
identify  and  preserve  free  flowing 
stretches  of  our  great  scenic  rivers  before 
growth  and  development  make  the 
beauty   of   the   unspoiled   waterway   a 

memory.  ,  ^    ^. 

To  this  end  I  will  shortly  send  to  the 
Congress  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Wild  Rivers  System. 

THE    POTOMAC 

The  river  rich  in  history  and  memory 
which  flows  by  our  Nation's  Capital 
should  serve  as  a  model  of  scenic  and 
recreation  values  for  the  entire  country. 
To  meet  this  objective  I  am  asking  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  review  the 
Potomac  River  Basin  development  plan 
now  under  review  by  the  Chief  of  Army 
Engineers,  and  to  work  with  the  affected 
States  and  local  governments,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  interested  Federal 
agencies  to  prepare  a  program  for  my 
consideration. 

A  program  must   be   devised  which 

(a)  Clean  up  the  river  and  keep  it 
clean,  so  it  can  be  used  for  boating, 
swimming,  and  fishing. 

(b)  Protect  its  natural  beauties  by  the 
acquisition  of  scenic  easements,  zoning 
or  other  measures. 

(c)  Provide  adequate  recreational  fa- 
cilities, and 

(d)  Complete  the  presently  author- 
ized George  Washington  Memorial  Park- 
way on  both  banks. 

I  hope  action  here  will  stimulate  and 
inspire  similar  efforts  by  States  and  lo- 
cal governments  on  other  urban  rivers 
and  waterfronts,  such  as  the  Hudson  in 
New  York.  They  are  potentially  the 
greatest  single  source  of  pleasure  for 
those  who  live  in  most  of  our  metropoli- 
tan areas. 

TRAILS 

The  forgotten  outdoorsmen  of  today 
are  those  who  like  to  walk,  hike,  ride 
horseback,  or  bicycle.  For  them  we 
must  have  trails  as  well  as  highways. 
Nor  should  motor  vehicles  be  permitted 
to  tyrannize  the  more  leisurely  human 
traffic. 

Old  and  young  alike  can  participate. 
Our  doctors  recommend  and  encourage 
such  activity  for  fitness  and  fun. 

I  am  requesting,  therefore,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  work  with  his 
colleagues  in  the  Federal  Government 
and  with  State  and  local  leaders  and  rec- 
ommend to  me  a  cooperative  program  to 
encourage  a  national  system  of  trails, 
building  up  the  more  th^n  100,000  miles 
of  trails  in  our  national  forests  and  parks. 

There  are  many  new  and  exciting  trail 
projects  underway  across  the  land.  In 
Arizona,  a  county  has  arranged  for  miles 
of  irrigation  canal  banks  to  be  used  by 
riders  and  hikers.  In  Illinois,  an  aban- 
doned railroad  right-of-way  is  being  de- 
veloped as  a  prairie  path.  In  Mexico 
utility  rights-of-way  are  used  as  public 
trails. 

As  with  so  much  of  our  quest  for  beauty 
and  quality,  each  community  has  oppor- 


tunities for  action.  We  can  and  should 
have  an  abundance  of  trails  for  walking, 
cycling,  and  horseback  riding,  in  and 
close  to  our  cities.  In  the  back  country 
we  need  to  copy  the  great  Appalachian 
Trail  in  all  parts  of  America,  and  to  make 
full  use  of  rights-of-way  and  other  pub- 
lic paths. 

POLLtmON 

One  aspect  of  the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion is  the  evolution  of  responsibility  for 
disposal  of  waste.  Over  many  genera- 
tions society  gradually  developed  tech- 
niques for  this  purpose.  State  and  local 
govermnents,  landlords,  and  private  citi- 
zens have  been  held  responsible  for  in- 
suring that  sewage  and  garbage  did  not 
menace  health  or  contaminate  the  en- 
vironment. 

In  the  last  few  decades  entire  new  cate- 
gories of  waste  have  come  to  plague  and 
menace  the  American  scene.  These  are 
the  technological  wastes— the  byprod- 
ucts of  growth,  industry,  agriculture,  and 
science.  We  cannot  wait  for  slow  evolu- 
tion over  generations  to  deal  with  them. 
Pollution  is  growing  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Some  pollutants  are  known  to  be  harmful 
to  health,  while  the  effect  of  others  is 
uncertain  and  unknown.  In  some  cases 
we  can  control  pollution  with  a  larger 
effort.  For  other  forms  of  pollution  we 
still  do  not  have  effective  means  of  con- 
trol. 

Pollution  destroys  beauty  and  menaces 
health.  It  cuts  down  on  efficiency,  re- 
duces property  values,  and  raises  taxes. 

The  longer  we  wait  to  act,  the  greater 
the  dangers  and  the  larger  the  problem. 
Large-scale  pollution  of  air  and  water- 
ways is  no  respecter  of  political  bound- 
aries, and  its  effects  extend  far  beyond 
those  who  cause  it. 

Air  pollution  is  no  longer  confined  to 
isolated  places.  This  generation  has  al- 
tered the  composition  of  the  atmosphere 
on  a  global  scale  through  radioactive  ma- 
terials and  a  steady  increase  in  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  burning  of  fossil  fuels. 
Entire  regional  airsheds,  cropplant  en- 
vironments, and  river  basins  are  heavy 
with  noxious  materials.  Motor  vehicles 
and  homeheating  plants,  municipal 
dumps,  and  factories  continually  hurl 
pollutants  into  the  air  we  breathe.  Each 
day  almost  50,000  tons  of  unpleasant,  and 
sometimes  poisonous,  sulfur  dioxide  are 
added  to  the  atmosphere,  and  our  auto- 
mobiles produce  almost  300,000  tons  of 
other  pollutants. 

In  Donora,  Pa.,  in  1948,  and  New  York 
City  in  1953  serious  illness  and  some 
deaths  were  produced  by  sharp  increases 
in  air  pollution.  In  New  Orleans,  epi- 
demic outbreaks  of  asthmatic  attacks  are 
associated  with  air  pollutants.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  8  million  people  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  are  annoyed  by  severe  eye 
irritation  much  of  the  year.  And  our 
health  authorities  are  increasingly  con- 
cerned with  the  damaging  effects  of  the 
continual  breathing  of  polluted  air  by  all 
our  people  in  every  city  in  the  country. 

In  addition  to  its  health  effects,  air 
pollution  creates  filth  and  gloom  and  de- 
preciates property  values  of  entire  neigh- 
borhoods. The  White  House  itself  is  be- 
ing dirtied  with  soot  from  polluted  air. 

Every  major  river  system  is  now  pol- 
luted.   Waterways      that     were     once 


sources  of  pleasure  and  beauty  and  rec- 
reation are  forbidden  to  human  contact 
and  objectionable  to  sight  and  smell. 
Furthermore,  this  pollution  is  costly,  re- 
quiring expensive  treatment  for  drink- 
ing water  and  Inhibiting  the  operation 
and  growth  of  industry. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  and  many  ac- 
complishments of  the  past,  water  pollu- 
tion is  spreading.  And  new  kinds  of 
prq^ems  are  being  added  to  the  old: 

Waterborne  viruses,  particularly  hep- 
atitis, are  replacing  typhoid  fever  as  a 
significant  health  hazard; 

Mass  deaths  of  fish  have  occurred  in 
rivers  overburdened  with  wastes; 

Some  of  our  rivers  contain  chemicals 
which,  in  concentrated  form,  produce 
abnormalities  in  animals; 

Last  svunmer  2,600  square  miles  of 
Lake  Erie — over  a  quarter  of  the  entire 
lake — were  almost  without  oxygen  and 
unable  to  support  life  because  of  algae 
and  plant  growths,  fed  by  pollution  from 
cities  and  farms. 

In  many  older  cities  storm  drains  and 
sanitary  sewers  are  interconnected.  As 
a  result,  mixtures  of  storm  water  and 
sanitary  waste  overflow  during  rains  and 
discharge  directly  into  streams,  bypass- 
ing treatment  works  and  causing  heavy 
pollution. 

In  addition  to  our  air  and  water  we 
must,  each  and  every  day,  dispose  of  a 
half  billion  pounds  of  solid  waste.  These 
wastes — from  discarded  cans  to  dis- 
carded automobiles — litter  our  country, 
harbor  vermin,  and  menace  our  health. 
Inefficient  and  improper  methods  of 
disposal  increase  pollution  of  our  air  and 
streams. 

Almost  all  these  wastes  and  pollutions 
are  the  result  of  activities  carried  on  for 
the  beneflt  of  man.  A  prime  national 
goal  mvist  be  an  environment  that  is 
pleasing  to  the  senses  and  healthy  to 
live  in. 

Our  Government  Is  already  doing 
much  in  this  field.  We  have  made  sig- 
nificant progress.  But  more  must  be 
done. 

FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT   ACTIVITY 

I  am  directing  the  heads  of  all  agen- 
cies to  improve  measures  to  abate  pollu- 
tion caused  by  direct  agency  operation, 
contracts,  and  cooperative  agreements. 
Federal  procurement  practices  must 
make  sure  that  the  Government  equip- 
ment uses  the  most  effective  techniques 
for  controlling  pollution.  The  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  has  already 
taken  steps  to  assure  that  motor  vehicles 
purchased  by  the  Federal  Government 
meet  minimum  standards  of  exhaust 
quality. 

CLEAN    WATER 

Enforcement  authority  must  be 
strengthened  to  provide  positive  controls 
over  the  discharge  of  pollutants  into  our 
interstate  or  navigable  waters.  I  recom- 
mend enactment  of  legislation  to — 

Provide,  through  thg^  setting  of  effec- 
tive water  quality  standards,  combined 
with  a  swift  and  effective  enforcement 
procedure,  a  national  program  to  pre- 
vent water  pollution  at  its  source  rather 
than  attempting  to  cure  pollution  after 
it  occurs; 
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Increase  project  grant  ceilings  and 
provide  additional  incentives  for  multi- 
municipal  projects  under  the  waste 
treatment  facilities  construction  pro- 
gram: 

Increase  the  ceilings  for  grants  to 
State  water  pollution  control  programs; 

Provide  a  new  research  and  demon- 
stration construction  program  leading  to 
the  solution  of  problems  caused  by  the 
mixing  of  storm  water  runoff  and  sani- 
tary wastes. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  undertake  an  intensive 
program  to  clean  up  the  Nation's  most 
polluted  rivers.  With  the  cooperation  of 
States  and  cities — using  the  tools  of  reg- 
ulations, grants,  and  incentives — we  can 
bring  the  most  serious  problems  of  river 
pollution  under  control.  We  carmot  af- 
ford to  do  less. 

We  will  work  with  Canada  to  develop  a 
pollution-control  program  for  the  Great 
Lakes  and  other  border  waters. 

Through  an  expanded  program  carried 
on  by  the  Departments  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  Interior,  we  will 
continue  to  seek  effective  and  economical 
methods  for  controlling  pollution  from 
acid  mine  drainage. 

To  improve  the  quality  of  our  waters 
wiU  require  the  fullest  cooperation  of  our 
State  and  local  governments.  Working 
together,  we  can  and  will  preserve  and 
increase  one  of  our  most  valuable  na- 
tional resources — clean  water. 

CLEAN    AIB 

The  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  in 
December  of  1963  represented  a  long  step 
forward  in  our  ability  to  understand  and 
control  the  difficult  problems  of  air  pollu- 
tion. The  1966  budget  request  of  S24 
million  is  almost  double  the  amount 
spent  on  air-pollution  programs  in  the 
year  prior  to  its  enactment. 

In  addition,  the  Clean  Air  Act  should 
be  improved  to  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfai'e  to  in- 
vestigate potential  air-pollution  prob- 
lems before  pollution  happens,  rather 
than  having  to  wait  until  the  damage  oc- 
curs, as  is  now  the  case,  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations leading  to  the  prevention 
of  such  pollution. 

One  of  the  principal  unchecked  sources 
of  air  pollution  is  the  automobile.  I  in- 
tend to  institute  discussions  with  indus- 
try officials  and  other  interested  groups 
leading  to  an  effective  elimination  or 
substantial  reduction  of  pollution  from 
liquid-fueled  motor  vehicles. 

SOLID    WASTES 

Continuing  technological  progress  and 
improvement  in  methods  of  manufac- 
ture, packaging,  and  marketing  of  con- 
sumer products  has  resulted  in  an  ever 
mounting  increase  of  discarded  material. 
We  need  to  seek  better  solutions  to  the 
disposal  of  these  wastes.  I  recommend 
legislation  to — 

Assist  the  States  in  developing  compre- 
hensive programs  for  some  forms  of  solid 
waste  disposal ; 

Provide  for  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  leading  to  more  effective 
methods  for  disposing  of  or  salvaging 
solid  wastes ; 

Launch  a  concentrated  attack  on  the 
accumulation  of  junk  cars  by  increasing 


research  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior leading  to  use  of  metal  from  scrap 
cars  where  promising  leads  already  exist. 

PESTICIDES 

Pesticides  may  affect  living  organiza- 
tions wherever  they  occur. 

In  order  that  we  may  better  understand 
the  effects  of  those  compounds,  I  have 
included  increased  funds  in  the  budget 
for  use  by  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture. 
Interior,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  increase  their  research  ef- 
forts on  pesticides  so  they  can  give  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  flow  of  pesticides 
through  the  environment;  study  the 
means  by  which  pesticides  break  down 
and  disappear  in  nature;  and  to  keep  a 
constant  check  on  the  level  of  pesticides 
in  our  water,  air,  soil,  and  food  supply. 

I  am  recommending  additional  funds 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  re- 
duce contamination  from  toxic  chemicals 
through  intensified  research,  regulatory 
control,  and  educational  programs. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  soon 
submit  legislation  to  tighten  control  over 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  agricultural 
chemicals,  including  licensing  and  fac- 
tory inspection  of  manufacturers,  clearly 
placing  the  burden  of  proof  of  safety  on 
the  proponent  of  the  chemical  rather 
than  on  the  Government. 

RESEARCH    RESOURCES 

Our  needs  for  new  knowledge  and  in- 
creasing application  of  existing  knowl- 
edge demand  a  greater  supply  of  trained 
manpower  and  research  resources. 

A  National  Center  for  Environmental 
Health  Sciences  is  being  planned  as  a 
focal  point  for  health  research  in  this 
field.  In  addition,  the  1966  budget  in- 
cludes funds  for  the  establisliment  of 
university  institutes  to  conduct  research 
and  training  in  environmental  pollution 
problems. 

Legislation  recommended  in  my  mes- 
sage on  health  has  been  introduced  to 
increase  Federal  support  for  specialized 
research  facilities  of  a  national  or  re- 
gional character.  This  proposal,  aimed 
at  health  research  needs  generally, 
would  assist  in  the  solution  of  environ- 
mental health  problems  and  I  urge  its 
passage. 

We  need  legislation  to  provide  to  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  the  In- 
terior authority  for  grants  for  research 
in  environmental  pollution  control  in 
their  areas  of  responsibility.  I  have 
asked  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  submit 
legislation  to  eliminate  the  ceiling  on 
pesticide  research. 

OTHER    EFFORTS 

In  addition  to  these  needed  actions, 
other  proposals  are  undergoing  active 
study. 

I  have  directed  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  with  the 
appropriate  departments,  to  study  the 
use  of  economic  incentives  as  a  tech- 
nique to  stimulate  pollution  prevention 
and  abatement,  and  to  recommend  ac- 
tions or  legislation,  if  needed. 

I  have  instructed  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Director  of 
the  Offlce  of  Science  and  Technology  to 
explore  the  adequacy  of  the  present  or- 
ganization of  pollution  control  and  re- 
search activities. 


I  have  also  asked  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  and 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  recommend  the  best  way  in  which  Uie 
Federal  Government  may  direct  efforts 
toward  advancing  our  scientific  under- 
standing of  natural  plant  and  animal 
communities  and  their  interaction  with 
man  and  his  activities. 

The  actions  and  proposals  recom- 
mended in  this  message  will  take  us  a 
long  way  toward  immediate  reversal  of 
the  increase  of  pollutants  in  our  environ- 
ment. They  will  also  give  us  time  until 
new  basic  knowledge  and  trained  man- 
power provide  opportunities  for  more 
dramatic  gains  in  the  future. 

WHITE    HOUSE    CONFERENCE 

I  intend  to  call  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Natural  Beauty  to  meet  in 
mid-May  of  this  year.  Its  chairman 
will  be  Mr.  Laurance  Rockefeller. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  Conference  will 
produce  new  ideas  and  approaches  for 
enhancing  the  beauty  of  America.  Its 
scope  will  not  be  restricted  to  Federal 
action.  It  will  look  for  ways  to  help  and 
encourage  State  and  local  governments, 
institutions  and  private  citizens,  in  their 
own  efforts.  It  can  serve  as  a  focal  point 
for  the  large  campaign  of  public  educa- 
tion which  is  needed  to  alert  Americans 
to  the  danger  to  their  natural  heritage 
and  to  the  need  for  action. 

In  addition  to  other  subjects  which 
this  Conference  will  consider,  I  recom- 
mend the  following  subjects  for  discus- 
sion in  depth : 

Automobile  junkyards.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  analysis  of  the  technology 
and  economics  can  help  produce  a  cre- 
ative solution  to  this  vexing  problem. 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment can  contribute  technical  ad- 
vice to  the  conference,  as  can  tiie  scrap 
industry  and  the  steel  industiy. 

Underground  installation  of  utility 
transmission  lines.  Further  research  is 
badly  needed  to  enable  us  to  cope  with 
this  problem. 

The  greatest  single  force  that  shapes 
the  American  landscape  is  private  eco- 
nomic development.  Our  taxation  pol- 
icies should  not  penalize  or  discourage 
conservation  and  the  preservation  of 
beauty. 

Ways  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can,  through  information  and 
technical  assistance,  help  communities 
and  States  in  their  own  programs  of 
natural  beauty. 

The  possibilities  of  a  national  tree 
planting  program  carried  on  by  govern- 
ment at  evei-y  level,  and  private  groups 
and  citizens. 

CONCLUSION 

In  my  33  years  of  public  life  I  have 
seen  the  American  system  move  to  con- 
serve the  natural  and  human  resources 
of  our  land. 

TVA  transformed  an  entire  region  that 
was  "depressed."  The  rural  electrifica- 
tion cooperatives  brought  electricity  to 
lighten  the  burdens  of  rural  America. 
We  have  seen  the  forests  replanted  by 
the  CCC's,  and  watched  Gifford  Pinchot's 
sustained  yield  concept  take  hold  on 
forest  lands. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  often  been  care- 
less with  our  natural  bounty.    At  times 


we  have  paid  a  heavy  price  for  this 
neglect.  But  once  our  people  were 
aroused  to  the  danger,  we  have  acted  to 
preserve  our  resources  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  our  country  and  the  enjoyment 
of  future  generations. 

The  beauty  of  our  land  is  a  natural 
resource.  Its  preservation  is  linked  to 
the  inner  prosperity  of  the  human  spirit. 

The  tradition  of  our  past  is  equal  to 
today's  threat  to  that  beauty.  Our  land 
will  be  attractive  tomorrow  only  if  we 
organize  for  action  and  rebuild  and  re- 
claim the  beauty  we  inherited.  Our 
stewardship  will  be  judged  by  the  fore- 
sight with  which  we  carry  out  these  pro- 
grams. We  must  rescue  our  cities  and 
countryside  from  blight  with  the  same 
purpose  and  vigor  with  which,  in  other 
areas,  we  moved  to  save  the  forests  and 

the  soil. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,. February  8, 1965. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
PRESERVING  THE  BEAUTY  OP  THE 
LAND 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml-.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident has  called  for  a  national  effort  to 
preserve  the  beauty  of  this  land.  He  has 
put  before  us  a  program  which  ranges 
from  the  wilderness  to  the  city  and  from 
the  seas  to  the  sky.  He  has  called  the 
Nation's  attention  to  some  distressing 
facts  about  what  we  are  doing  to  deface 
America. 

Several  years  ago  I  was  privileged  to 
serve  on  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission.  Our  con- 
cern, on  that  Commission,  was  the  whole 
outdoor  environment,  our  heritage  of 
natural  beauty,  and  man's  relationship  to 
that  environment.  I  am  encouraged 
and  deeply  gratified  by  the  great  awak- 
ening to  certain  facts  which  were  brought 
out  so  clearly  to  those  of  us  who  served 
on  that  Commission.  We  are  a  prosper- 
ous, growing  nation  but  that  very  growth 
is  threatening  the  beauty  of  the  land.  We 
have  made  tremendous  technological  ad- 
vances which  have  contributed  to  our 
wealth  and  power — but  have,  at  the  same 
time,  contributed  to  an  ugly  America. 
But  this  need  not  be  so.  The  President 
has  performed  a  great  service  to  all  of 
us  by  calling  the  Nation's  attention  to 
these  facts:  and  by  proposing  programs 
to  reverse  the  trend  toward  ugliness. 

As  an  easterner,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  with  the  concern  about  revitaliz- 
ing our  cities.  One  of  the  facts  brought 
out  so  clearly  by  ORRRC  was  that  most 
of  the  people  are  in  the  East  while  the 
great  majority  of  open  lands  is  in  the 
West.  The  President's  message  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  bringing  beauty 
and  breathing  space  to  our  cities  where 
most  of  us  live.  The  President  has  pre- 
sented a  program  which  requires  a  na- 
tional effort.  He  has  not  called  for  huge 
new  Federal  programs  to  do  the  whole 
job.    He  has  called  for  action  by  the 


States  and  cities,  by  businessmen  and 
private  citizens.  I  am  sure  the  Nation 
will  respond.    

CONSERVATION  NEED 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans will  be  heartened  for  years  to  come 
by  the  splendid  message  the  President 
sent  to  the  Congress  today. 

The  President  described  our  problems 
with  moving  eloquence.  He  reminded  us 
of  our  carelessness  and  neglect.  He 
alerted  us  to  the  necessity  of  improving 
the  quality  of  our  surroundings  if  we  are 
to  attain  the  beautiful  America  en- 
visioned. 

He  has  given  us  a  blueprint  for  cre- 
ative conservation  which  will  help  our 
cities  cope  with  blight  and  ugliness;  cre- 
ate more  parks  and  recreation  areas; 
and  give  full  meaning  to  man's  relation- 
ship to  his  total  environment. 

The  President's  proposals  for  conser- 
vation are  dynamic  and  far  reaching. 
Americans  will  understand  these  pro- 
posals and  adopt  them  as  a  means  of 
achieving  an  America  that  will  turn  the 
tide  of  blight  into  a  citadel  of  beauty. 

The  sooner  we  move  to  achieve  the 
President's  program,  the  faster  America 
will  become  a  better  nation  in  which  to 
live. 

WILD   RIVERS   AND  RIVER 
POLLUTION   CONTROL 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of 
America's  development  has  occurred 
along  her  rivers  and  streams.  We  have 
dammed  them,  disposed  of  wastes  in 
them,  rechanneled  and  bridged  them, 
and  denuded  their  watersheds. 

Luckily,  changes  wrought  by  man  have 
not  reached  all  our  rich  heritage  of 
fresh  water.  In  his  message  on  natural 
beauty,  President  Johnson  has  made 
constructive  proposals  for  preserving 
some  of  the  Nation's  remaining  un- 
spoiled rivers. 

In  a  program  which  fires  the  imagina- 
tion, the  President  would  establish  a 
national  system  of  wild  rivers.  Se- 
lected rivers  and  "slim  threads  of  na- 
ture" on  both  shores  would  be  preserved 
for  the  generations  ahead.  They  would 
remain  places  to  fish,  boat,  and  swim  in 
nature's  splendor. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  pro- 
poses that  cleanup  programs  be  con- 
tinued. Flood  control,  navigation,  and 
irrigation  will  advance.  The  President 
has  shown  great  foresight  by  anticipat- 
ing the  needs  of  future  Americans  for 
something  more  than  utilitarian  prod- 
ucts from  our  streams. 


This  Nation's  economic  stature  will 
benefit  by  a  national  system  of  wild 
rivers.  When  the  time  comes,  I  hope 
you  will  give  the  wild  rivers  proposal 
your  support. 

The  President  also  has  acknowledged 
a  tremendous  national  responsibility  of 
long  standing— the  cleanup  of  the  Poto- 
mac River.  Its  condition  now  is  a  dis- 
grace which  must  be  alleviated.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  all  should  unify  to  make 
this  great  Capital  City  stream  a  model 
of  restoration  and  development  as  an 
example  for  the  Nation. 

The  program  ahead  is  a  big  one,  but 
it  can  be  accomplished — and  must. 


BILLBOARDS  AND  JUNKYARDS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  drive  a 
hundred  miles  along  the  highways  of 
any  State  in  the  Union  today  and  two 
elements  of  the  President's  message  on 
natural  beauty  will  come  home  to  you. 

Lining  both  sides  of  county,  State,  and 
Federal  roads  are  thousands  of  commer- 
cial messages.  Advertising  is  forced 
upon  your  attention  whether  or  not  you 
have  any  interest  in  the  products  ex- 
tolled. 

Particularly  on  a  leisurely  drive  to 
enjoy  the  countryside  does  the  extent  of 
the  problem  come  home  forcefully.  Bill- 
board after  billboard  screens  from  the 
motorist — you  and  me — the  scenic 
beauty  along  our  highway  system. 

And  if  it  is  not  billboards  which  jar 
our  esthetic  pleasure,  it  is  rusting  hulks 
of  wrecked  and  outdated  automobiles  lit- 
tering our  hillsides. 

President  Johnson  has  hit  at  the  heart 
of  the  two  problems — ^billboards  and 
junkyards.  The  past  has  been  marked 
by  much  individual  dissatisfaction  with 
our  roadsides.  There  have  been  occa- 
sions of  heated  campaigns  against  these 
blights  on  scenic  America.  The  truth  is, 
however,  that  no  effective  program  to 
alleviate  these  problems  has  been  made. 
Strong  Federal  action  is  needed.  Every 
new  highway  constructed  with  Federal 
fmids  should  be  freed  of  these  two 
blights.  We  should  support  all  reason- 
able proposals  to  accomplish  these 
goals. 

CLEAN  WATERS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  O'Brien]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  full  attention  to  the  con- 
sideration of  natural  beauty  in  our  en- 
vironment immediately   brings   us  the 
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realization  that  in  this  area  we  have  woe- 
fully neglected  our  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities. His  recommendation  for  legisla- 
tion which  would  restore  to  us  the  clean, 
inviting  waters  which  our  forefathers 
knew  offers  us  at  once  a  challenge  and 
an  opportunity,  to  which  I  believe  this 
Congress  will  respond  readily. 

The  measures  the  President  has  pro- 
posed seem  adequate  to  the  job  at  hand. 
His  proposal  that  we  develop  a  national 
program  to  prevent,  rather  than  cure, 
water  pollution  constitutes  a  perceptive 
and  imaginative  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. The  proposed  system  of  setting 
water  quality  standards  and  requiring 
permits  for  waste  disposal  in  our  water- 
ways requires  careful  consideration  by 
appropriate  bodies  of  the  Congress,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  find  favor. 

The  legislation  which  the  President 
recommended  to  increase  grant  ceUings 
for  pollution  control  projects  and  to  pro- 
vide additional  incentives  for  multi- 
municipal  projects  under  the  waste  treat- 
ment facilities  construction  program  will 
help  resolve  some  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  confronting  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  today. 

The  same  obviously  is  true  of  his  pro- 
posal to  Increase  ceilings  for  grants 
needed  to  assist  States  in  their  water 
pollution  control  programs.  The  re- 
search, demonstration,  and  construction 
programs  he  seeks  should  certainly  lead 
toward  resolving  some  of  the  problems 
caused  by  undersirable  mixing  of  water 
runoff  and  sanitary  wastes. 

We  await  with  interest  full  develop- 
ment of  details  of  the  intensive  program 
which  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  instructed  to  under- 
take in  cleaning  up  the  Nation's  most 
polluted  rivers.  We  find  no  difficulty  in 
aereein.c  with  the  President  that  we  can 
bring  this  problem  under  control  with 
cooperation  of  the  States  and  cities 
through  use  of  the  tools  of  regulation, 
grants,  and  other  incentives. 

The  p>ortion  of  the  program  which  the 
President  outlined  looking  toward  coop- 
erative work  with  Canada  in  developing 
an  effective  pollution  control  program  for 
the  Great  Lakes  and  other  border  waters 
will  find  welcome  support  from  our 
neighbors  to  the  north  as  well  as  in  the 
States 

The  last  point  he  mentioned  in  his 
discussion  of  legislation  needed  to  keep 
our  waters  clean,  the  search  for  effective 
and  economical  methods  for  controlling 
pollution  from  acid  mine  drainage 
through  expanded  programs  in  both  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  holds  promise  which  all  of  us 
hope  can  be  fully  realized. 

The  Presidents  own  words  sounded 
the  keynote  for  the  clean  water  program. 
He  said: 

Working  together  we  can  and  will  preserve 
o\ir  most  valuable  resource — clean  water. 

An  America  alert  to  the  needs  of  living 
In  harmony  with  its  environment  can  do 
no  less. 


from  California  [Mr.  Johnson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President's  message  on  nat- 
ural beauty  contained  appeal  after  ring- 
ing appeal  which  struck  responsive 
chords  in  all  of  us.  His  proposals  for  air 
and  water  p>ollution  control  seem  at  once 
imaginative  and  realistic. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  his  proposals 
in  another  area,  one  which  does  not  nor- 
mally come  to  mind  when  we  talk  about 
pollution  control  and  the  need  to  clean 
up  our  environment.  I  refer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  disposal  of  our  solid  wastes. 

As  the  President  so  ably  pointed  out, 
we  sustain  an  ever-mounting  increase  of 
discarded  material.  This  is  product  in 
part  of  our  continuing  technological 
progress  and  improvement  in  methods 
of  manufacture,  packaging,  and  market- 
ing of  consumer  products. 

The  recommendation  for  legislation  to 
help  resolve  the  problem  of  our  solid 
wastes  merits  careful  attention  and 
prompt  action  from  this  Congress.  The 
emphasis  he  places  on  programs  which 
will  assist  the  States  in  developing  com- 
prehensive solid  waste  disposal  programs 
seems  well  assigned. 

The  President's  suggestion  of  research 
and  demonstration  projects  which  will 
lead  to  more  effective  methods  for  dis- 
posing of  or  salvaging  solid  wastes  cer- 
tainly desen'es  a  fair  trial. 

His  promise  of  increasing  research  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  looking 
toward  industrial  or  other  commercial 
utilization  of  metal  from  scrap  cars  evi- 
dences his  willingness  to  explore  all  pos- 
sible avenues  which  could  rid  us  of  un- 
sightly automobile  bodies  and  other 
metal  remnants. 

A  nation  with  our  resources,  our  great- 
ness, can  solve  its  problems,  banish  its 
wastes,  improve  its  landscape.  I  feel 
that  the  President  has  found  a  respon- 
sive Congress  for  his  message.  I  feel 
that  we  will  respond  positively  to  the 
charter  which  he  has  laid  out  for  us. 


URBAN  NEED 


POLLUTION  BY  SOLID  WASTES 
Mr.    ALBERT.      Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's natural  beauty  message  will  be 
cited  for  years  to  come  as  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  conservation  landmarks 
in  the  Nation's  history. 

If  we  follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  President,  we  will  be  a  stronger,  hap- 
pier, and  safer  country. 

The  problems  he  so  ably  outlined  have 
become  more  pressing  each  year. 

The  programs  of  action  he  recom- 
mended, constitute  dynamic,  creative 
conservation.  What  he  asks  is  a  beauti- 
ful  America — a   nation   with   sufficient 


foresight  and  perseverance  to  blot  out 
the  ugliness  that  pervades  our  cities,  to 
remove  the  junkyards  that  dot  our  land- 
scape, and  to  adopt  a  whole  new  concept 
relating  man  to  his  total  environment. 

America  is  ready  for  the  President's 
action  programs. 

I  wish  to  join  in  urging  early  consid- 
eration and  adoption  of  the  President's 
recommendations.  We  must  move 
quickly  to  acquire  more  parks  and  rec- 
reation areas,  restore  our  cities,  beau- 
tify our  countryside,  remove  the  poisons 
from  the  air  we  breathe,  and  otherwise 
act  to  improve  the  quality  of  everyday 
life  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Calif omia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  rise  in  praise  of 
the  message  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  on  this  day  received  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Conser- 
vation of  our  natural  resources,  including 
those  resources  which  are  so  desperately 
needed  in  order  to  give  the  people  of  this 
Nation  an  opportunity  to  return  to  the 
natural  surroundings  in  which  our  fore- 
fathers lived,  are  extremely  vital  as  this 
Nation  faces  an  ever-growing  demand  for 
land.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  the  ex- 
panding population  and  the  accompany- 
ing demand  for  homes,  businesses,  stores, 
and  highways  threaten  to  put  all  the 
lands  of  our  country  under  concrete  and 
macadam. 

In  the  words  of  the  President : 

A  growing  population  Is  swallowing  up 
areas  of  natiiral  beauty  with  its  demands 
for  living  space,  and  is  placing  increased 
demand  on  our  overburdened  areas  of  recrea- 
tion and  pleasure. 

The  Second  Congressional  District  en- 
compasses about  a  third  of  the  State  of 
California,  or  a  total  of  some  53,000 
square  miles  of  land  area.  Even  in  this 
vast  area,  which  includes  some  of  the 
Nation's  scenic  beauty  spots,  we  are  feel- 
ing the  pressure  of  the  ever-growing 
demand  for  land. 

The  call  for  recreation  facilities  con- 
tinues to  increase  in  the  19  counties  of 
the  Second  District  at  a  never-ending 
pace.  Therefore,  I  am  pleased  that 
President  Johnson,  in  his  message  has 
called  upon  the  Congress  to  implement 
fully  the  farsighted  legislative  program 
enacted  by  the  88th  Congress  in  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund.  This  is 
needed  to  develop  and  protect  the  out- 
door recreational  resources  available  so 
that  future  generations  will  always  have 
a  place  to  enjoy  nature  as  created  by 
our  Maker. 

I  feel  pleased  that  one  of  the  specific 
projects  mentioned  by  the  President  is 
the  Whiskeytown-Shasta-Trinity  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  located  in 
northern  California.  This  area  will  en- 
compass the  lands  around  four  major 
reservoirs  constructed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  They  are:  Shasta  Lake, 
Lewiston  Reservoir,  Whiskeytown  Reser- 
voir, and  the  Clair  Engle  Lake,  named  In 
honor  of  our  former  colleague  who  served 
for  many  years  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District,  and  who  during  that 
time  was  noted  for  his  leadership  in  the 
field  of  conservation  while  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee.    In  this  connection, 
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I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  provisions  of  H.R.  797,  a 
bill  which  would  establish  this  recreation 

area. 

Furthermore,  I  would  like  to  call  upon 
the  Congress  to  develop  the  prime  recre- 
ation areas  of  our  vast  national  forest 
system.  I  might  note  that  this  month, 
the  Forest  Service  is  observing  its  60th 
anniversary.  I  can  attest  to  the  impor- 
tance of  recreation  development  by  this 
agency  because  I  have  the  19  counties  of 
the  Second  Congressional  District  in 
which  is  located  some  12 1/2  million  acres 
of  National  Forest  Service  land.  The 
programs  for  national  forest  develop- 
ment in  the  field  of  recreation  are  critical 
to  the  economies  of  the  mountain  areas 
which  I  represent. 

Major  emphasis  was  given  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  the  question  of  con- 
trolling and  eventually  eliminating  the 
pollution  which  is  depriving  this  Nation 
of  much  of  its  water  resources  and  is 
contaminating  the  air  which  we  breathe 
in  many  areas. 

That  the  President  called  for  a  massive 
attack  upon  pollution  of  all  types  is  ex- 
tremely gratifying. 

As  the  President  declared: 

PoUutlon  destroys  beauty  and  menaces 
health.  It  cuts  down  or.  efficiency,  reduces 
property  values,  and  raises  taxes.  The  longer 
we  wait  to  act,  the  greater  the  dangers  and 
the  larger  the  problem. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  call 
upon  each  and  every  one  of  my  colleagues 
to  study  with  care  the  message  presented 
by  the  President  today.  There  is  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  work  to  be  done  in 
this  field.  We  have  an  obligation  to  not 
only  our  generation  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  times  and  to  preserve  for  our  use 
the  scenic  and  other  recreational  areas 
of  our  Nation,  but  we  have  an  even 
greater  responsibility  to  the  generations 
to  come  to  insure  that  they,  too,  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  great  out- 
doors which  many  of  us  in  the  past  have 
tended  to  take  for  granted.  The  Presi- 
dent has  summarized  much  of  this  work. 
I  would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  getting  on  with  the  job. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  add  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  President  for  his  forward 
looking  proposals  to  restore,  enhance, 
and  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  this 
Nation.  Not  only  is  this  important  in  the 
years  immediately  to  come,  it  is  abso- 
lutely vital  if  future  generations  are  to 
inherit  America  the  Beautiful  rather 
than  a  barren  and  ugly  countryside.  The 
President  has  shown  a  depth  of  concern 
in  this  matter  that  is  most  commendable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  campaigning  nearly 
50,000  miles  in  the  Sixth  District  of 
Tennessee,  I  was  constantly  impressed 
that  scenic  beauty  and  the  potential  for 
great  expansion  in  outdoor  recreation 
facilities  constitutes  one  of  our  prime 
assets.  Just  as  one  example  among 
many,  we  have  the  Buffalo  River,  which 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  last  remaining 
good  canoe  streams  in  the  United  States. 
I  understand  the  Buffalo  may  come  un- 
der consideration  for  inclusion  in  the 
national  wild  rivers  system.  I  stand 
ready  to  assist  the  President  and  the 
Federal   departments   in  pursuing   this 


and  other  studies  so  that  the  best  pos- 
sible preservation  of  scenic  beauty  and 
recreation  resources  development  can  be 
brought  to  the  Sixth  District  under  the 
President's  fine  program. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
express  support  for  the  President's  an- 
nounced intention  of  increasing  this  Na- 
tion's efforts  at  conservation  and  land 
and  water  resources.  It  is  clear  that  we 
must  preserve  as  much  of  the  natural 
beauty  of  this  country  as  possible. 

I  believe  that  my  State  has  been  a 
leader  in  this  field  and  I  know  that  it 
will  continue  to  be.  The  beauty  of 
Nebraska  has  been  and  is  being  pre- 
served. In  the  near  future,  no  city  in  my 
home  State  will  be  polluting  the  rivers 
and  streams  of  this  country. 

But  we  must  do  more  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  President  intends  that  we  do. 
I  would,  however,  point  out  that  heroic 
efforts  are  already  being  made  by  numer- 
ous citizens  of  this  country  through  on- 
going programs  of  many  years  duration. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  have,  for 
many  years,  with  Federal  participation, 
shared  their  own  money  and  efforts  for 
soil  conservation  practices  which  have 
meant  that  tons  and  tons  of  topsoil  from 
our  rich  farmlands  have  been  saved  from 
clogging  rivers  and  streams.  We  must 
not  reduce  our  efforts  in  this  field  for 
to  do  so  would  be  to  plug  one  hole  in  the 
dike  of  conservation  by  unplugging  an- 
other. 

I  hope  that  the  "new  conservation" 
proclaimed  by  our  President  means  also 
to  continue  and  strengthen  our  programs 
of  watershed  developments,  terracing, 
and  waterways. 


one  who  reads  it  will  derive  great  pleas- 
ure and  benefit  from  it. 

I'M  Fine 
(By  His  Eminence  Richard  Cardinal 

Cushing) 

I  live  out  in  Brighton,  close  to  B.C. 

And  I'm  Just  as  healthy  as  I  can  be 

I  have  arthritis  In  both  my  knees 

And  when  I  must  speak,  then  I  talk  with  a 

wheeze 
My  pulse  Is  weak  and  my  blood  is  quite  thin 
But  I'm  awfully  well  for  the  shape  that  I'm 

in. 

I   need   arch  supporters   to   strengthen   my 

feet 
My  ankles  are  swollen;  I'm  white  as  a  sheet 
I  toss  In  my  bed  without  sleep  every  night 
No  wonder  each  morning  I  look  like  a  sight 
My  memory  is  failing,  my  head's  in  a  spin 
But  I'm  awfully  well  for  the  shape  that  I'm 

in. 

Divertlciilitis  is  a  word  hard  to  spell 

But  it's  a  disease  from  which  I'll  never  get 

well 
Ulcers  that  keep  me  on  a  diet  with  maalox 
Prevent  me  from  resting  In  a  funeral  box 
The  length  of  my  sermons  brings  yawns  or 

a  grin 
But  I'm  awfully  well  for  the  shape  that  I'm 

In. 

The  moral  Is,  friends,  as  this  tale  I  unfold 
That  for  you  and  for  me  who  are  fast  grow- 
ing old 
It's  better  to  say  "I  am  fine"  with  a  grin 
Than  to  let  people  know  of  the  shape  that 
we're  In. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  on  the  Presi- 
dent's messages  on  conservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  POEM  BY  CARDINAL  CUSHING 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  extension  of  remarks,  I  am  very 
happy  to  insert  a  sweet  and  refreshing 
philosophical  poem  entitled,  "I'm  Fine," 
written  by  His  Eminence  Richard  Cardi- 
nal Cushing,  archbishop  of  Boston.  How 
well  can  this  sweet  and  resigned  philoso- 
phy expressed  by  Cardinal  Cushing  ap- 
ply to  every  one  of  us. 

A  friend  of  mine  recently  wrote  to  me 
and  he  included  in  his  letter  the  poem 
written  by  the  cardinal.  I  am  inserting 
it  in  the  Record  because  I  feel  every- 


H.R.      4466— RESOURCES    DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1965— A  PROGRAM 
FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ALL  DE- 
PRESSED  AREAS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES— PREFERABLE  TO  APPA- 
LACHIA  REGIONAL  APPROACH 
Mr.  CRAMER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  of  the  House,  having 
been  devotedly  interested  in  and  con- 
cerned about  the  regional  approach  to 
poverty  being  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration relating  to  Appalachia,  and  rec- 
ognizing that  this  discriminates  against 
the  rest  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  recognizing  further  that  there  are  in 
excess  of  some  1,400  counties  throughout 
America  that  were  included  as  depressed 
areas  under  the  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram and  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  and  that  those  covmties  are  be- 
ing denied  assistance  of  any  kind;  and, 
also  being  opposed  to  basic  makework 
pork  barrel  public  works  approaches  to 
these  matters  rather  than  long-range  ef- 
forts to  solve  the  difficulties  and  help  the 
communities  meet  their  unemployment 
demands  and  attain  their  economic 
potential,  I  have  today  introduced  H.R. 
4466  which  is  to  provide  for  the  economic 
development  programs  needed  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  all  areas  of  the 
United  States  where  depression  exists 
and  in  order  to  encourage  their  realiza- 
tion of   their  full   economic   potential. 
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This  is  known  as  the  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  I  say  to  all  of  those 
Members  who  are  concerned  about  the 
Appalachia  approach,  they  being  outside 
of  this  area,  and  secondly  about  setting 
up  a  Federal  czar  to  dictate  to  the  States 
and  local  counties,  that  they  should  take 
a  close  look  at  this  legislation  and  I  hope 
they  will  support  it. 

I  have  a  30-minute  special  order  that 
I  intend  to  use  for  a  further  discussion 
of  this  matter. 


man  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Chamberlain]  . 


APPOINTMENT     OF     MEMBERS     OF 
JOINT    ECONOMIC    COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  15.  United  States  Code, 
section  1024(a),  as  amended,  the  Chair 
apF>oints  as  members  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  the  following  members 
on  the  part  of  the  House :  Mr.  Patman,  of 
Texas;  Mr.  Bolling,  of  Missouri;  Mr. 
BoGGS,  of  Louisiana;  Mr.  Reuss,  of  Wis- 
consin; Mrs.  Griffiths,  of  Michigan;  Mr. 
Curtis,  of  Missouri:  Mr.  Widnall,  of  New 
Jersey ;  Mr.  Ellsworth,  of  Kaiosas. 


MEMBERS  OF  NATIONAL  MEMORIAL 
STADIUM  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  523,  78th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Memorial  Stadium 
Commission  the  following  members  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Teagtte,  of 
Texas:  Mr.  Sickles,  of  Maryland;  Mr. 
Don  H.  Clattsen,  of  California. 


NEW  JERSEY  TERCENTENARY  CELE- 
BRATION  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1.  Public  Law  86-683, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
New  Jersey  Tercentenary  Celebration 
Commission  the  following  members  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Rodino,  of 
New  Jersey:  Mr.  Thompson,  of  New  Jer- 
sey: Mr.  Widnall,  of  New  Jersey;  Mrs. 
DwYER,  of  New  Jersey. 


COMMITTEE    ON    DISPOSITION    OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  ^H.  Res.  192>  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  192 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
position of  Executive  Papers,  provided  for  by 
section  5  of  Public  Law  115,  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  shall  consist  of  two  members  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  . 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MEMBERS  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  DIS- 
POSITION OF  EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5  of  Public  Law  115, 
78th  Congress,  and  House  Resolution  192, 
89th  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
position of  Executive  Papers  the  gentle- 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names : 

[Roll  No.  9] 


Abernethy 
Andrews, 
Glenn 
Ashbroolc 
Baring 
Battln 
BeU 
Blatnllc 
Broolcs 
Burton,  Utah 
Cahill 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Corbett 
Devlne 
Dwyer 


Erlenborn 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Gathlngs 

Gibbons 

Grabowskl 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hardy 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

King,  Calif. 

Laird 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Love 

Martin,  Mass. 


Miller 

Morse 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Felly 

Powell 

Pucinskl 

Purceli 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roush 

Shipley 

Teague,  Tex. 

Toll 

Waggonner 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  386 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

COMMITTEE   ON  RULES 
Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pep- 
per ] .  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  privileged  reports. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  House  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  234)  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1965.  for  certain  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MICHEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  preferential  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Mr.  Michel  moves  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  234  be  instructed  to  Insist 
upon  disagreement  to  Senate  amendment 
No.  3. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  argument  of  those 
in  opposition  to  my  amendment  who  say 
that  this  would  "tie'  the  President's 
hands"  is  completely  without  founda- 
tion.  In  my  speech  of  February  4,  i 
pointed  out  that  the  President  can  oper- 
ate under  title  7  of  the  United  States 
Code,  as  well  as  under  title  II,  III,  and 
IV  of  Public  Law  480. 

The  argument  that  the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  House  Joint  Resolution  234.  exceeds 
the  powers  of  Congress  because  it  limits 
the  discretion  of  the  President  in  con- 
ducting our  foreign  relations  is  wholly 
without  substance.  There  is  nothing 
whatever  in  the  Constitution  to  support 
the  notion  that  the  President  has  the  sole 
authority  to  determine  this  Govern- 
ment's foreign  policy.  To  be  sure,  the 
Constitution  makes  the  President  the 
sole  spokesman  of  this  Government  in 
dealing  with  other  countries.  He  alone 
conducts  negotiations  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments. But  that  by  no  means  gives 
him  exclusive  authority  to  determine 
what  the  foreign  policy  of  this  Nation 
shall  be. 

Article  n,  section  3,  imposes  on  the 
President  the  duty  to  "take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  This 
applies  to  all  laws  Congress  is  empowered 
to  pass:  the  Constitution  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  laws  relating  to  inter- 
nal affairs  and  those  which  affect  our 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  fact  that  several  of  the  powers 
vested  in  Congress  by  article  I,  section  8, 
directly  and  explicitly  affect  foreign  re- 
lations clearly  shows  that  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  had  no  thought  of  giv- 
ing the  President  exclusive  authority  in 
this  field.  Under  article  I.  section  8. 
it  is  Congress,  not  the  President,  which 
is  empowered  to  declare  war,  grant  let- 
ters of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make 
rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and 
water;  to  raise  and  support  armies;  to 
provide  and  maintain  a  navy ;  and  to  de- 
fine and  punish  felonies  committed  on 
the  high  seas  and  offenses  against  the 
law  of  nations.  It  is  Congress,  not  the 
President,  which  is  authorized  to  regu- 
late commerce  with  foreign  nations.  In 
the  light  of  these  provisions  there  is  no 
warrant  for  suggesting  that  in  exercis- 
ing its  powers  under  article  I,  sections 
8  and  9,  to  control  the  Nation's  purse 
strings,  and  under  article  IV,  section  8. 
to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  concerning  property  be- 
longing to  the  United  States.  Congress  is 
subject  to  some  unexpressed  limitations 
with  respect  to  matters  which  affect  for- 
eign policy.  Far  from  having  exclusive 
authority  to  determine  how,  when, 
and  where  public  property  and  public 
funds  shall  be  used  in  dealings  with  for- 
eign countries,  the  President  has  no  au- 
thority whatever  to  use  one  penny  of  pub- 
lic funds  or  to  dispose  of  one  item  of 
public  property  for  this  purpose  unless 
that  authority  is  granted  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  notion  that  Congress  is  overreach- 
ing its  authority  by  adopting  this  amend- 
ment is  particularly  farfetched  in  the 
light  of  the  legislative  history  of  the 
provision  for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  for  foreign  currencies. 
This  provision   had   its   genesis   in   an 
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amendment  added  in  1953  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  67  Stat.  159.  In 
that  year  each  House  added  an  amend- 
ment looking  to  the  use  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  as  a  form  of  as- 
sistance to  friendly  nations,  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  99,  part  5,  page 
6910.  and  volume  99.  part  6,  page  7779. 
The  provision  finally  adopted  was  drafted 
by  the  conference  committee.  House  Re- 
port No.  770.  83d  Congress.  It  was  car- 
ried forward  in  1954  as  part  of  title  I 
of  Public  Law  480,  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954. 

Without  this  provision,  and  appropria- 
tions made  to  implement  it,  the  President 
would  be  powerless  to  sell  or  grant  any 
agricultural  commodities  to  any  country 
on  any  terms  whatsoever.  How  can  it  be 
argued  that  Congress  is  exceeding  its  au- 
thority when  it  stipulates  that  moneys 
provided  under  a  program  which  origi- 
nated with  it.  and  which  could  not  be 
used  at  all  without  its  affirmative  action, 
shall  not  be  spent  for  purposes  deemed 
inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States? 

Moreover,    it   should   be    emphasized 
that  this  amendment  does  not  complete- 
ly bar   the   furnishing   of   agricultural 
commodities  to  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic if  the  President  sees  fit  to  continue 
such  aid  in  spite  of  the  views  expressed 
by  Congress.    This  amendment  restricts 
only  the  use  of  funds  made  available  by 
House  Joint  Resolution  234.     It  applies 
only  to  the  remaining  5  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  1965.    It  does  not  prevent  the 
furnishing  of  such  aid,  even  in  the  next 
5  months,  by  the  use  of  other   funds 
which    may    be    available    from    other 
sources  than  the  appropriation  made  by 
this  joint  resolution.    It  does  not  pre- 
vent the  use  of  funds  made  available 
after  t^^'^  clcse  of  this  fiscal  year.     By  its 
terms,  the  amendment  affects  only  trans- 
actions under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480. 
The  authority  of  the  President  under 
other  provisions,  such  as  his  power  un- 
der title  II  of  Public  Law  480  to  make 
grants  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties to  promote  economic  and  community 
development    in   underdeveloped   areas, 
remains  unchanged. 

This  amendment  makes  clear  the  seri- 
ous concerns  of  the  Congress  that  the 
contemptuous  attitude  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  to  this  Government,  and 
its  intent  that  moneys  extracted  from 
the  pockets  of  American  taxpayers 
should  not  be  used  to  subsidize  activities 
inimical  to  their  interests  and  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.  It  will  call  a  halt  to 
the  continued  flow  of  surplus  funds  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  as  a  matter 
of  routine.  But,  since  it  affects  only  the 
expenditure  of  the  moneys  appropriated 
by  this  resolution,  and  is  limited  in  time 
to  the  remaining  months  of  this  fiscal 
year,  it  does  not  unduly  restrict  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President.  It  leaves  ample 
opportunity  for  him  to  continue  to  supply 
aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  if  after 
full  consideration,  he  considers  it  de- 
sirable to  do  so  and  takes  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  that  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  for  the  argument  that 
this  aid  is  going  strictly  for  and  direct- 
ly into  the  mouths  of  starving  Egyptian 
children,  and  therefore  we  should  not 


cut  off  the  flow  of  these  commodities,  let 
me  quote  from  the  Washington  Post  in 
their  editorial  of  December  27,  1964, 
which  said: 


It  would  be  a  great  pity  if  this  should  hap- 
pen, but  It  would  be  even  worse  if  others 
should  infer  that  the  United  States  is  so 
devoid  of  self-respect  that  it  can  be  imfair- 
ly  abused  with  utter  impunity. 

We  all  know  this  foregoing  statement 
sums  up  the  feelings  of  any  reasonable 
man  and  the  starving  children  bit  is  a 
phony  argument.  Anyone  with  an  ounce 
of  commonsense  knows  that  the  millions 
of  dollars  of  surplus  foods  this  country 
sends  to  Egypt  operates— by  freeing 
Egyptian  funds  and  food — as  an  indirect 
subsidy  in  helping  it  to  carry  out  its  pol- 
icy of  international  disruption.  This  is 
brought  out  in  Nasser's  own  words,  as 
I  will  cite  later  in  the  course  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Another  argument  that  was  recently 
raised  is  that  Nasser  was  provoked  into 
villifying  this  country  because  of  the 
actions  of  our  Ambassador  and  therefore 
Nasser's  actions  are  justified.  Let  us  ex- 
amine the  events  leading  up  to  this  so- 
called  provocation.  I  now  quote  from 
the  article  "United  States  of  America 
and  United  Arab  Republic— A  Crisis  in 
Confidence,"  written  by  John  8.  Badeau, 
our  former  Ambassador  to  Egypt,  ap- 
pearing in  the  January  1965  issue  of  For- 
eign Affairs: 

During  the  past  2  years  there  have  been 
five  instances  of  United  Arab  Republic  med- 
dling which  particularly  disturbed  Ameri- 
cans. The  first  was  Egypt's  support  for  the 
coup  d'etat  which  overthrew  the  Imam  of 
Yemen.  What  began  as  modest  help  to  Re- 
publican forces  against  the  Royalists  ended 
with  full-scale  military  occupation  of  the 
country.  Egypt  eventually  had  nearly 
40,000  troops  in  the  Yemen.  A  second  in- 
stance was  the  dispatch  of  United  Arab  Re- 
public arms  and  technicians  In  support  of 
Algeria  in  its  border  dispute  with  Morocco — 
and  this  at  a  time  when  Cuba  was  also  get- 
ting into  the  act. 

The  third  incident  was  the  supply  of  small 
arms  to  the  Government  of  Cyprus  during 
the  current  civil  war  on  that  unfortunate  is- 
land. While  any  government  has  the  legal 
right  to  sell  arms  to  another  government,  it 
seemed  that  Greek  Cypriots  had  ample 
quantities  of  weapons  on  hand,  both  for 
their  regular  and  irregular  forces.  What 
reason  had  the  United  Arab  Republic  to  con- 
tribute to  an  already  overabundant  supply 
except  the  desire  to  fan  the  fires  of  conflict 
between  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots?  And 
why  did  Nasser  welcome  Makarios  so  warmly 
to  Cairo  tliis  summer,  unless  the  United  Arab 
Republic  is  more  interested  in  perpetuating 
than  in  calming  the  Cyprus  disorders? 

Tlie  fourth  instance  is  perhaps  the  most 
s?rious.  In  February  1964,  President  Nasser, 
in  a  public  speech  heard  throughout  the 
Arab  world,  called  for  the  ending  of  British 
and  American  base  rights  in  Libya.  The  re- 
sponse was  an  Immediate  public  furor  in 
Libya  which  came  dangerously  near  to  end- 
ing in  the  abdication  of  the  King.  Once 
again  Egvpt  was  interfering  in  the  aCfalrs  of 
its  neighbors,  and  in  a  form  directly  chal- 
lenging an  American  interest. 

Finallv,  there  is  the  current  Egyptian 
campaign  against  the  South  Arabian  Federa- 
tion and  its  British  sponsors.  Here  is  an 
area  remote  from  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
without  visible  impact  on  Egyptian  security 
interests.  Whether  the  Egyptian  offensive  Is 
a  diversionary  ploy  In  the  Yemen  affair  or  a 
more  general  stirring  up  of  trouble  for 
trouble's   sake,   it   only   confirms   American 


opinion  that  the  United  Arab  Republic  is  al- 
ways minding  someone  else's  business. 

Now  let  US  examine  Nasser's  own  words 
regarding  the  so-called  provocation. 
The  Library  of  Congress  was  kind 
enough  to  provide  me  with  a  copy  of 
President  Nasser's  speech  at  Port  Said 
on  December  23,  1964,  and  from  that  I 
quote : 


I  am  saying  this  because  the  American 
Ambassador  yesterday  called  on  the  Deputy 
Premier  for  supply  and  sat  with  him  for  a 
few  minutes,  looking  glum  and  sulky.  He 
was  supposed  to  talk  with  him  about  the 
supply  material  we  are  obtaining  from  Amer- 
ica in  accordance  with  the  products  law. 
The  Ambassador  told  the  Deputy  Premier 
that  he  cannot  at  present  talk  about  ttaa 
matter  at  all.  Why?  Because  he  does  not 
like  our  conduct,  that  Is,  conduct  here  In 
Egypt. 

President  Nasser  went  on  to  say: 
He  who  speaks  a  single  harsh  word  to  us 
will  have  his  tongue  cut  off. 

Now  was  Nasser  really  provoked  by  a 
single  harsh  word  of  an  Ambassador  who 
looked  glum  and  sulky. 

Let  us  look  further  into  his  speech  to 
see  what  he  had  to  say  about  the  real 
provocation :  I  quote : 

An  aggression  has  taken  place  against  the 
Congo.  American  and  Belgian  troops  landed 
in  Stanleyville.  We  have  condemned  this 
aggression.  For  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Anglo-French  aggression  against 
Port  Said  in  1956  and  the  American-Belgian 
aggression  against  Stanleyville  in  1964? 
Both  had  arms,  both  landed  by  parachute, 
and  both  killed  the  nativer,  of  the  country. 
We  are  opposed  to  aggression  in  whatever 
form  it  may  be.  We  are  for  the  freedom 
of  peoples. 

Can  we  possibly  recognize  Tshombe  as  the 
representative  of  the  Congolese  people? 
Tshombe  is  a  murderer.  If  America  and 
Belgium  had  installed  Tshombe  as  a  Pre- 
mier, he  is  then  a  Premier  in  the  pay  of 
America  and  Belgium,  and  we  cannot  under 
anv  circumstance  recognize  him  as  a  Pre- 
mier representing  the  Congolese  people.  It 
is  not  only  us  who  did  not  recognize  him. 
You  remember  v.hen  Tshombe  came  here 
during  the  nonalined  conference?  The  non- 
alined  states  did  not  recognize  him.  and  not 
a  single  state  agreed  to  allow  him  to  attend 
the  conference  as  a  representative  of  the 
Congolese  people. 

Who  then  says  that  Tshombe  represents 
the  Congolese  people?  The  Americans  and 
the  Belgians.  We  say  that  Tshombe  is  noth- 
ing but  an  agent  of  imperialism.  Tshombe 
is  an  agent  serving  the  interests  of  America 
and  Belgium  in  the  Congo.  We  will  in  no 
way  allow  this  example  to  succeed  in  Africa. 
This  example  must  fail  in  Africa,  and  the 
national  forces  there  must  succeed. 

We  have  helped  the  Congolese  people. 
They  (the  West — ed.)  said  that  we  have 
helped  the  Congolese  people,  and  I  say,  in- 
deed, yes.  We  have  helped  the  Congolese 
people!  We  have  sent  arms  to  the  Congolese 
people,  and  we  will  stiU  send  them  arms. 
We  do  not  attempt  In  any  way  to  deny 
or  hide  our  (few  words  indistinct),  because 
we  do  not  recognize  Tshombe.  We  do,  how- 
ever, recognize  him  as  an  agent  of  imperial- 
ism. We  consider  that  the  national  rebels  In 
the  Congo  require  every  support  from  the  na- 
tional forces  and  the  honorable  forces  In  the 
world. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  see  that  our  hu- 
manitarian operation  in  the  Congo  to 
save  the  hves  of  our  missionaries  who 
were  being  butchered  like  animals  is 
tabbed  as  barbaric  behavior.     Now  we 
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have  an  appeal  to  help  Egypt  on  humani- 
tarian grounds. 

Why  did  our  action  in  the  Congo  to 
save  our  missionaries  cause  such  a  vio- 
lent reaction  resulting  in  the  so-called 
provocation:  The  most  recent  issue  of 
Intelligence  Digest,  February  1965,  which 
just  came  across  my  desk  has  an  excel- 
lent analysis  of  the  offensive  against  the 
church  in  Africa.  The  article  states: 
Offensive  Against  the  Chuhch   in   Africa 

The  massacres  in  the  Congo  have  set  off 
a  full-scale  Russian  diplomatic  offensive  in 
Africa  against  the  Christian  church  In  gen- 
eral and  against  missionaries  In  particular. 
The  hysteria  which  events  In  the  northeast 
Congo  have  caused  in  widespread  parts  of 
Alrlca  has  been  turned  to  good  advantage  by 
clever  maneuvering  in  Moscow. 

For  Instance,  proof  has  been  found  of  a 
plot  between  Tshombe  and  the  Vatican  call- 
ing for  the  brutal  killing  of  missionaries  in 
the  Stanleyville  area  by  Tshombe's  forces 
so  that  these  murders  can  be  blamed  on  the 
rebel  forces. 

The  atrocities  are  therefore  In  no  way  de- 
nied; but  the  rebels  are  exonerated  from  all 
blame.  The  tragedy  is,  instead,  held  up  as 
but  yet  another  example  of  the  bestial 
methods  the  church  has  used  in  Africa  for 
the  past  500  years,  and  Tshombe  is  shown  as 
the  willing  tool  of  the  "neocolonialists  in 
clerical  dress."  Tshombe's  recent  audience 
with  the  Pope,  during  his  visit  to  Rome,  Is 
exploited  to  the  full. 

A  WELL-PREPARED  CAMPAIGN 

There  is  evidence  that  Russia's  African 
experts  in  Moscow  have  prepared  for  some 
time  for  this  campaign  against  the  Christian 
chiu-ch  in  Africa  and  that  they  have  merely 
waited  for  the  opportune  moment  to  launch 
it.  The  Stanleyville  massacre  appears  to 
have  been  deemed  a  useful  opportunity. 

The  basis  of  the  campaign  is  a  well-docu- 
mented exposure  of  the  Christian  church's 
history  in  Africa  which  has  certainly  taken 
careful  research  to  produce.  The  aim  is  not 
to  discredit  religion  as  such,  but  to  warn 
against  the  work  and  Influence  of  all  mis- 
sionaries, every  one  of  whom  Is  said  to  be 
a  western  agent  seeking  to  reenslave  Africa. 

A    NEW    AND    BOLD    PHASE 

The  "exposure"  is  to  be  made  available, 
through  Soviet  Embassies  and  agents,  to 
African  nationalist  leaders.  It  Is  not  a 
mere  propaganda  attack.  It  Is  a  new  and 
bold  phase  in  Russia's  African  strategy. 

The  exposure  goes  back  into  history,  to 
the  days  when  "the  colonial  plunder  and 
violence  had  only  Just  begun" — to  the  decree 
of  Pope  Alexander  VI  which  divided  the  non- 
Christian  world  between  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal. This  decree  is  shown  to  have  established 
"in  the  colonies  a  savage  system  of  torture 
and  punishment  with  which  It  terrorized  the 
population."  It  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
monastic  orders  to  engage  In  usury,  slave 
trading,  and  smuggling. 

Missionaries  are  shown  to  have  been, 
throughout  history,  the  merciless  exploiters 
of  the  people  in  the  seized  territories,  and 
at  all  times  to  have  acted  as  forerunners  of 
the  secular  colonialists.  Today  tfiey  are 
allegedly  the  agents  of  the  "neocolonialists 
and  Imperialists  who  are  seeking  to  crush 
the  national  liberation  movement." 

The  colonial-imperialist  system  now  places 
great  hopes  on  the  church  and  its  mission- 
aries. A  whole  "army"  of  missionaries  Is 
said  to  be  busy  with  a  fresh  invasion  of  the 
African  continent.  "The  colonialists  are  us- 
ing this  strong,  well-trained,  well-equipped 
army,  whose  numbers  are  constantly  increas- 
ing, as  an  Instrument  of  neocolonialism," 
Moscow  claims  authoritatively. 


AMERICANS  ACCT7SED 

"It  Is  a  characteristic  fact  that  during  the 
past  decade,  especially  during  the  postwar 
period.  American  clerics  and  American  mo- 
nastic orders  have  been  playing  a  more  and 
more  important  part  as  missionaries,  and 
missionary  work  itself  is  being  more  and 
more  financed  by  U.S.  monopolists. 

"There  is  today  a  total  of  35,000  American 
missionaries.  They  do  not  halt  their  in- 
trigues and  subversive  activities  for  a  single 
day.  We  would  be  Justified  in  saying  that 
there  has  not  been  a  single  more  or  less 
Important  event  in  the  liberation  movement 
In  recent  years  in  which  the  church  leaders 
and  missionaries  acted  nobly." 
A  turning  point 

Moscow  further  claims  to  have  unearthed  a 
secret  report  to  the  Vatican  prepared  In  1956 
by  a  leading  Belgian  cleric,  whose  name  Is 
given  as  Jacques  Meyer,  in  which  he  alleg- 
edly advised  that  In  futiu-e  missionaries  "if 
they  want  to  succeed  in  fighting  the  na- 
tional liberation  movement,  they  should 
hurry  and  change  their  costumes,  adapt 
themselved  to  new  conditions,  maneuver  and 
deceive,  and  teach  their  flocks  more  slyly." 
Thus,  "the  Vatican  and  the  local  reaction  do 
their  dirty  work  together." 

BESTIAL   hate 

Referring  specifically  to  the  Congo,  the 
Vatican's  army  of  300  missionaries  is  said 
to  have  been  sent  in  under  the  command  of 
the  monstrous  Father  Martin  Adolf  Bor- 
mann  to  practice  against  the  freedom  fight- 
ers the  lessons  he  had  been  taught  by  his 
father,  Hitler's  lieutenant. 

That  apparently  explains  the  "bestial 
hate"  which  the  church  has  been  spreading 
in  the  Congo.  "Supposedly  holy  nuns"  are 
accused  of  openly  Joining  the  mercenaries  in 
their  work  of  extermination,  although  they 
are  more  normally  engaged  in  sabotage. 

It  Is  also  claimed  that  fresh  evidence  now 
discloses  that  it  was  the  church  which  had 
engineered  the  death  of  Patrice  Lumumba. 
The  reason  for  it  was  that  the  church  had 
learned  that  Lumumba  was  working  on  a 
book  to  expose  the  criminal  activities  by 
miKsionaries  in  Africa  over  the  years. 

It  has  thus  been  found  that  while  mission- 
aries preach  with  the  Bible  in  hand  by  day, 
they  plot  devilish  schemes  against  Africa  by 
night.  Even  the  recent  rioting  and  blood- 
shed in  Khartoum  was  due  to  to  the  "pro- 
vocative activities  of  foreign  missionaries" 
who  have  been  sowing  discord  and  animosity 
with  their  inflamatory  sermons. 

The  purpose  of  the  whole  campaign  Is 
summed  up  In  the  following  word."?  taken 
from  the  Moscow-prepared  brief:  "The  na- 
tions that  have  cast  off  the  chains  of  colonial 
slavery  should  remember  that  although  the 
colonialists  have  gone,  their  underlings,  the 
church  and  the  missionaries,  remain,  contin- 
uing their  disgusting  efforts  against  freedom 
and  progress." 

A    TURNING    point 

Our  East  European  correspondent,  who 
has  been  studying  the  Soviet  drive  in  Africa 
from  the  Russian  end,  has  sent  the  following 
comment:  "There  are  clear  indications  that 
Moscow  sees  the  recent  events  in  the  Congo 
as  a  turning  point.  The  Stanle3rville  and 
other  massacres  have  brought  the  mission- 
aries into  the  limelight  and  have  given  the 
Russians  the  opportunity  to  set  In  motion  a 
well-prepared  plan  to  discredit  the  Christian 
church. 

"The  wish  to  break  the  Influence  of  the 
church  In  Africa  Is  not  new,  but  hitherto 
there  was  caution  because  the  reaction  of  the 
many  thousands  of  African  Christians  could 
not  be  foreseen.  The  fact  that  the  hesita- 
tion has  now  gone  reflects  the  growing  con- 
fidence among  Russian  leaders  that  they  are 
making  definite  progress  In  Africa  and  need 
no  longer  consider  moderate  African  opin- 


ion. The  offensive  against  the  church  Is  but 
another  sign  of  their  altogether  more  bold 
approach  to  Africa  In  the  past  2  months." 

Donora,  Pa., 
February  5.  1965. 
Representative  Robert  H.  Michel. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  have 
sponsored  the  anti-Nasser  amendment,  I  am 
sending  you  a  copy  of  the  letter  that  I  wrote 
to  President  Nasser  and  to  their  ofQclal  news- 
paper. 

Mr.  Michel,  it  Is  very  hard  for  me  to  un- 
derstand the  throwing  away  of  our  money 
to  countries  that  are  not  friendly  toward 
us — yet  I  cannot  borrow  a  couple  thousand 
of  dollars  to  send  my  daughter  through  a 
State  teacher's  college.  My  daughter  Is  a 
good  girl,  one  who  studies  very  hard,  one  who 
would  like  to  become  a  good  elementary 
schoolteacher,  her  college  freshman  year 
grades  are  all  "A"  and  "B."  I  am  not  work- 
ing very  steady,  have  an  older  son  in  college, 
a  mortgaged  home.  We  are  now  a  family  ol 
seven. 

It  Is  frightening  when  one  considers  all  the 
injustice  that  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Michel,  I  have  Just  begun  to  fight. 

May  our  good  God  bless  you  and  your 
loved  ones. 

Yours  trtily, 

Andrew  Warholic. 


February  8, 1965 
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Donora,  Pa., 
January  4,  1965. 
President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  allow  me  to  Introduce 
myself.  My  name  Is  Andrew  Warholic,  age 
48,  happily  married,  blessed  with  a  wonder- 
ful wife  and  four  children.  I  work  in  a  steel- 
mill.  I  am  a  Byzantine  Catholic  and  I  am 
trying  very  hard  to  be  a  good  one. 

Mr.  Nasser  you  stated  that  you  are  a  people 
of  dignity,  I'm  glad  to  hear  that,  and  that's 
the  way  It  should  be.  Now  what  makes  you 
think  that  we  Americans  don't  have  any 
dignity? 

Mr.  Nasser,  the  economic  aid  that  you  have 
received  from  our  wonderful  country  comes 
from  part  of  my  Income  tax.  A  tax  that  I 
gladly  pay  so  that  others  less  fortunate  than 
I  can  benefit. 

Now  that  you  have  received  our  aid,  and 
you  are  now  slapping  me  across  my  face,  I 
don't  like  It  one  bit,  and  I'm  going  to  tell 
you  so. 

I  don't  believe  that  our  Ambassador,  Mr. 
Lucius  Battle,  was  trying  to  dictate  United 
Arab  Republic  policies  In  exchange  for  aid. 

If  our  aid  was  stopped  because  you  have 
sent  arms  to  the  Congo,  then  I  say  It's  about 
time  that  we  are  taking  a  stand.  What  right 
have  you  to  help  kill  our  priests,  nuns,  and 
missionaries  In  the  Congo?  These  people 
were  doing  a  wonderful  Job  for  the  Congolese 
people  and  now  you  admit  that  you  helped  to 
kill  them  by  sending  arms. 

Mr.  Nasser,  when  this  aid  was  given  to 
your  country,  I  did  not  want  nor  expect  a 
thank  you  for  it,  but  it  hurts  when  you  tell 
us  to  go  and  drink  from  the  ocean,  after, 
you  receive  our  aid  and  the  fact  that  you  are 
asking  for  $35  million  more  of  surplus  food. 

If  the  aid  was  stopped  because  of  your  in- 
difference to  the  sacking  of  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Service  Library  In  Cairo,  then  It's 
about  time  that  we  are  taking  a  stand  on 
that  also. 

If  the  aid  was  stopped  because  of  your 
Indifference  to  the  shooting  down  of  an  un- 
armed airplane,  then  once  again  I  say  It's 
about  time  that  we  took  a  stand. 

Mr.  Nasser,  the  speech  that  you  made  In 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Alexander  Shelepln. 
criticizing  the  United  States  wasn't  right, 
and  you  know  It.  Why  are  you  trying  to 
blame  us  for  your  nation's  economic  crisis? 

I  wonder  what  Russia  would  do  to  you  if 
they  were  giving  you  aid,  and  you  In  turn 
would  be  sending  Communist  China  arms? 


Yes  Mr.  Nasser,  we  are  a  proud  and  sensi- 
tive people.  We  will  not  accept  Insults  from 
anyone,  not  even  you. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  people  of  your 
country,  for  I  try  to  accept  them,  their  cus- 
toms, and  their  cultures.  But  I  have  been 
slapped  by  you— it  hurts  and  I  don't  like  It, 
and  I  as  a  freeman  don't  have  to  like  It, 
especially  a  man  that  has  tried  to  help  your 

country.  ^      ^     ^ 

At  this  time  I  cannot  fully  understand 
why  vou  hate  us  so.  Were  you  grandstand- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  the  Russian,  Mr. 
Shelepln?  If  so,  then  you  were  playing  a  very 
dangerous  game.  Just  remember  that  In  the 
past  "Those  who  foolishly  sought  power  by 
riding  the  back  of  the  tiger  ended  up  In- 
side." 

Mr.  Nasser,  our  late  beloved,  President  Ken- 
nedy expressed  himself  and  the  American 
people  when  he  said.  "Let  every  nation  know, 
whether  It  wishes  us  well  or  ill,  that  we  shall 
pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden,  meet  any 
hardships,  support  any  friend,  oppose  any 
foe  In  order  to  assure  the  survival  and  the 
success  of  liberty.  This  much  we  pledge— 
and  more." 

"To  those  peoples  in  the  huts  and  villages 
across  the  globe  struggling  to  break  the 
bonds  of  mass  misery,  we  pledge  our  best  ef- 
fort to  help  them  to  help  themselves,  for 
whatever  period  Is  required— not  because  the 
Communists  may  be  doing  It,  not  because  we 
seek  their  votes,  but  becau.se  it  is  right.  If 
a  free  societv  cannot  help  the  many  who  are 
poor.  It  cannot  save  the  few  who  are  rich." 

"My  fellow  citizens  of  the  world:  Ask  not 
what' America  will  do  for  you,  but  what  to- 
gether we  can  do  for  the  freedom  of  man." 

To  all  Egj-ptiai^  people,  I  sincerely  hope 
and  pray  that  the  new  year  will  be  much 
better,  and  that  our  good  God  will  bless 
you  and  your  loved  ones  with  very  good 
health  and"  happiness. 
Yours  truly, 

Andrew  Warholic. 


defended   have    brought    us    to    a    turning 
point. 

The  view  Is  essentially  one  that  our  Hearst 
newspapers  have  always  advocated:  that  the 
enlightened  self-interest  of  the  United  States 
be  put  ahead  of  all  other  considerations  In 
International  affairs. 

There  have  been  times  when  U.S.  self-in- 
terest called  for  Intervention  In  parts  of  the 
world.  There  have  been  times  when  our  na- 
tional self-interest  called  for  aid  to  bolster 
allies  and  even  countries  which  preferred  to 
call  themselves  neutral. 

We  don't  have  to  keep  on  giving  aid  to  dic- 
tators like  Nasser  and  Ben  Bella  and  Sukarno 
who  sneer  at  us.  We  have  been  trying  to 
help  their  people,  but  these  self -centered, 
bean-brained  dictators  have  Instead  bitten 
our  hand. 

We  don't  have  to  compromise  about  the 
Soviet  welshing  on  U.N.  obligations. 

It  Is.  as  above  stated,  a  time  to  get  tough — 
a  time  to  speak. 

A  primary  vital  interest  is  one  in  which 
the  secvu-lty  and  well-being  of  a  nation  are 
Involved.  By  this  criterion  we  have  been 
committed  far  beyond  our  primary  vital  In- 
terests and  far  beyond  our  military  and  polit- 
ical reach. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  almost  frantic  antl- 
Amerlcan  hysteria  Indulged  In  and  encour- 
aged by  the  Soviet  Union  In  recent  weeks. 
It  Is  at  least  a  novel  form  of  the  "coexistence" 
so  smugly  proclaimed  by  the  Kremlin  as  its 
basic  foreign  policy. 


[From  the  New  York  Journal-American, 
Dec. 30,  1964] 

United  States  Tires  of  Role  as 

Whipping  Boy 

(By  Frank  Conniff) 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  we  needed 
Nasser's  friendship — a  doubtful  proposition 
at  best— that  time  Is  long  gone.  Ben  Bella 
and  the  other  minor  league  fuehrers  also 
seem  to  be  overlooking  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  no  longer  needs  them  In  any 
capacity  trussed  to  our  security. 

The  consensus  mentioned  above  may  soon 
tolerate  a  situation  which  sees  the  two  Com- 
munist giants  wrestling  one  another  for  con- 
trol of  parts  of  the  globe  really  not  worth 
fighting  over.  Meanwhile  the  United  States, 
rebuffed  by  the  same  people  who  should  wel- 
come our  friendship,  will  rest  snug  and  se- 
cure under  the  new  conditions  of  a  power 
balance  achieved  since  the  stabilizing  of 
Europe  and  the  development  of  sophisticated 
missile  systems. 

The  point  that  Afro-Asian  leaders,  partic- 
ularly those  at  the  United  Nations,  should 
bear  in  mind  is  that  this  new  trend  In  Amer- 
ican thinking  Is  sparked  not  by  people  un- 
friendly to  their  cause.  Their  nations  need 
help,  and  we  want  to  give  It  to  them.  But 
not  at  the  expense  of  listening  forever  to  pro- 
Communist  proclamations  and  anti-Ameri- 
can tirades.  We're  Just  like  them  In  a  way: 
We  want  to  be  respected,  despite  our  wealth. 
And  we  will. 

[From  the  New  York  Journal-American, 

Jan. 3.  1965] 

(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

The  hostile  actions  and  abuse  from  nations 

which  the  United  States  has  befriended  and 


[From    the    New    York    Journal -American, 

Jan.  4,  1965] 

Uncle  Sam:  Is  He  Finally  Fed  Up? 

(By  William  S.  White) 

There  Is  a  fed-up  feeling  here  at  a  whole 
series  of  actions  of  a  grotesque  unthlnk  and 
newspeak.  President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic  finds  his  pa- 
tience with  us  so  exhausted  that  publicly  he 
calls  upon  us  to  go  to  hell— though  he  uses  an 
Egyptian  variant  of  that  expression — and  to 
take  our  millions  of  dollars  In  aid  with  us. 

Nasser  has  had  a  dreadfully  hard  time 
from  us.  For  years  we  have  been  forcing 
crude  American  dollars  upon  him — many  of 
which  he  has  been  spending  for  arms  In  the 
Soviet  Union — although  we  have  at  least 
been  sensitive  enough  never  to  demand  that 
he  alter  his  habitually  anti-Western  policy 
line. 

One  also  can  well  understand  how  right  he 
Is  to  be  displeased  with  us  for  other  rea- 
sons. After  all.  we  go  around  in  the  United 
Nations  daring  to  suggest  that  he  ought  to 
quit  sending  In  arms  to  Chinese  Commu- 
nist-backed rebels  who  are  trying  to  destroy 
the  free  Government  of  the  Congo. 

One  wishes.  Indeed,  that  President  John- 
son would  take  the  occasion  to  say  some- 
thing to  this  effect:  "We  have  read  your 
statement  as  what  we  should  do  with  our 
aid,  Colonel  Nasser.  As  of  right  now  we  are 
pleased  to  adopt  your  advice  and  bring  our 
money  home."  The  lesson  might  be  salutary 
all  around. 

What's  Wrong  With  Our  Middle  East 

Policies? 

(By  Walter  Wlnchell) 

Appeasement  is  a  dirty  word.  In  this  case 
It  is  the  only  accurate  description  of  our 
policies  there.  Dictator  Nasser  has  ex- 
changed a  handshake  for  a  backstab.  Mr. 
Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  observed 
that  a  page  of  experience  was  worth  10  vol- 
umes of  logic.  The  entire  experience  of  ap- 
peasement Is  that  It  Is  as  foolish  as  It  Is 
dangerous.  The  appeaser  considers  his  policy 
as  a  gesture  toward  peace.  The  dictator  ac- 
cepts appeasement  as  a  military  victory. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Journal- American, 

Dec.  30.  1964] 

A  "No"  FOE  Nasser 

Washington  showed  signs  of  getting  tough 
about  Egyptian  President  Nasser,  the  dlatrlb- 
ing  American-hater  who  holds  his  hand  out 
for  our  aid  the  while  he  foams  at  the  mouth 
against  us. 

Under  a  3-year  agreement,  ending  next 
June  30,  we  have  been  sending  him  $140 
million  In  food  annually.  He  has  asked  for 
a  special  additional  $35  million  supply. 
Washington  has  delayed  decision  until  1965. 
Under  a  new  provision,  the  heavy  shipping 
charges,  heretofore  borne  by  the  United 
States,  would  then  have  to  be  paid  by  Nasser. 

This  prospect  has  enraged  him.  He  Is  out- 
raged at  this  departure  from  the  spirit  of 
gentle  endurance  that  hitherto  has  Induced 
Uncle  Sam  to  help  Nasser  remain  In  the  good 
graces  of  his  hungry  countrymen  by  pro- 
viding him  with  vast  cargoes  of  food. 

The  great  mass  of  American  public  opinion 
will  approve  any  firm  stand  by  Washington 
that  demonstrates  its  patience  has  ended 
and  that  its  delayed  decision  is  a  first  step 
In  terminating  the  coddling  of  Its  malicious 
assailant. 

We  can't  play  it  both  ways,  gentle  and 
tough.  We've  tried  the  first.  It  hasn't 
worked.     The  alternative  Is  a  must. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  25,  1964] 
Am  TO  Egypt 

In  a  speech  bristling  with  Insults  to  the 
United  States,  President  Nasser  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  has  declared  that  his 
country  Intends  to  go  on  sending  arms  to  the 
Congolese  rebels.  The  Insults  are  less  Im- 
portant than  this  blatant  assertion  of  resolve 
to  help  equip  forces  of  pillage,  murder  and 
dissension  In  their  effort  to  overthrow  the 
legal  government  of  the  Congo. 

The  Nasser  declaration  makes  It  impossi- 
ble for  the  United  States  to  escape  a  recog- 
nition that  the  millions  of  dollars  in  surplus 
food  this  country  sends  to  Egypt  operates — 
by  freeing  Egyptian  funds — as  an  indirect 
subsidy  in  helping  It  carry  out  Its  policy  of 
international  disruption.  The  United  States 
does  not  provide  aid  as  a  means  of  dictating 
the  policies  of  foreign  governments;  but 
neither  does  It  provide  aid  as  a  means  of 
undermining  world  peace  or  enabling  foreign 
adventurers  to  Interfere  in  the  affairs  of  their 
neighbors  by  military  or  other  means. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  27,  1964] 
An)  AND  Egypt 

Those  who  give  may  be  blessed,  but  they 
cannot  expect  effusive  gratitude — especially 
when  a  rich  country  gives  to  a  poor  one.  In- 
deed, the  very  sense  of  dependence  that  for- 
eign aid  may  encourage  can  cause  leaders 
elsewhere  to  carry  precariously  perched  chips 
on  their  shoulders.  A  nation  no  less  than  an 
Indlvdual  is  loath  to  suggest  that  its  soul  Is 
for  sale  for  a  bowl  of  pottage. 

Something  of  this  psychology  Is  evident  in 
the  present  controversy  with  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  President  Nasser  Is  seeking  an 
emergency  supplement  to  the  $140-milllon-a- 
year  food  aid  program.  The  request  has  co- 
incided with  a  dispute  over  Egyptian  aid  to 
the  Congolese  rebels,  the  mob  attack  on  a 
USIA  library  In  Cairo,  and  a  recent  Incident 
Involving  the  shooting  down  of  a  privately 
owned  U.S.  plane. 

Under  new  language  added  to  Public  Law 
480.  hard  currency  Is  required  for  shipping 
costs.  This  requirement  has  added  to  Mr. 
Nasser's  Irritation.  In  a  speech  marking  an 
anniversary  of  the  Suez  debacle  of  1956,  the 
Egyptian  President  said  that  those  who  dis- 
apjjrove  of  his  views,  "can  go  drink  sea 
water.  If  the  Mediterranean  is  not  enough 
for  them,  we  can  give  them  the  Red  Sea  to 
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drink  too.  We  cannot  sell  our  independence 
for  30,  40,  or  50  million  pounds." 

Certainly  the  United  States  is  not  asking 
the  United  Arab  Republic  to  sell  its  Inde- 
pendence. This  country  has  learned  some- 
thing since  the  time  when  Secretary  Dulles 
precipitously  canceled  our  support  for  the 
Aswan  High  Dam.  In  past  years,  by  dint  of 
patient  effort  and  considerable  restraint  on 
both  sides,  relations  have  improved  between 
Washington  and  Cairo.  But  the  line  Mr. 
Nasser  Is  now  taking  puts  those  relations  in 
jeopardy. 

The  donor  no  less  than  the  recipient  has 
pride  in  any  foreign  aid  venture.  It  Is  quite 
true  that  the  United  States  cannot  expect 
agreement  from  the  Egyptians  on  the  many 
Issues  in  which  both  countries  have  an  In- 
terest. But  this  country  can  rightly  expect 
to  have  its  diplomatic  missions  respected  in 
Cairo  and  to  be  spared  blunt  attacks  that 
go  beyond  normal  diplomatic  usage  in  rela- 
tions between  states. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  in  our  view,  for  the 
United  States  angrily  to  withdraw  all  help 
from  Egypt  because  of  the  present  dispute. 
But  It  would  not  be  an  error.  If  the  same  ve- 
hement attacks  persist,  for  the  United  States 
to  indicate  quietly  and  without  anger  that 
the  program  can  be  terminated  and  thus 
spare  Egypt  suggestion  that  the  food  is  being 
used  as  a  bribe.  It  would  be  a  great  pity  If 
this  should  happen,  but  It  would  be  even 
worse  If  others  should  Infer  that  the  United 
States  Is  so  devoid  of  self-respect  that  It  can 
be  unfairly  abused  with  utter  Impunity. 

[From  the  Houston  Post,  Dec.  26.  1964] 
Toucher  Foreign  Aro  Policy? 

However  much  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China  may  be  at  loggerheads,  they 
are  united  in  a  massive,  global  propaganda 
effort  to  destroy  the  prestige  and  influence  of 
the  United  States,  and  it  seldom  has  been 
equaled  in  bitterness  and  virulence.  The 
campaign  is  being  pressed  in  the  United 
Nations  and  on  every  other  possible  front. 

The  heart  of  this  effort  appears  to  be  an 
attempt  to  smear  the  United  States  as  a 
colonial  power  out  to  dominate  the  world. 
It  Is  an  old  trick,  of  course,  to  try  to  convict 
your  opponent  of  what  you  are  trying  to  do 
yourself.  The  fact  that  the  United  States  is 
not  a  colonial  power  and  has  no  aspirations 
to  be  does  not  m.ike  the  slightest  difference. 

The  Communists  have  taken  care  of  that 
by  Inventing  a  new  term,  "neocolonialism." 
Nobody  seems  to  know  exactly  what  the  term 
means!  but  presumably  It  covers  anything 
this  country  may  do  anywhere  in  defense  of 
its  own  interests,  to  forestall  the  spread  of 
Communism  or  to  help  other  countries  main^ 
tain  their  independence  from  Conmiunist 
domination. 

Some  of  the  so-called  unaligned  nations 
which  have  been  receiving  American  help  are 
most  vocal  and  active  In  this  smear  cam- 
paign. They  have  asked,  begged  for  and 
received  aid  from  the  American  taxpayers. 
They  have  even  used  blackmail  in  attempt  to 
get  more  of  It.  Yet  they  ttirn  right  around 
and  shout  that  this  aid  Is  part  of  a  deep, 
neocolonialistic  plot  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  that  it  is  attemping  to  make 
them  economically  subservient. 

Their  attitude  seems  to  be  that  they  are 
entitled  to  this  aid  as  a  matter  of  right 
simply  because  the  United  States  Is  rich  and 
powerful  and  they  are  backward,  that  It 
should  be  given  them  in  unlimited  quantities 
with  no  string  attached.  They  feel  no  sense 
of  gratitude  whatsoever  and  take  the  posi- 
tion that  none  is  due. 

It  would  serve  them  right  If  all  the  abuse 
and  vituperation  they  are  now  heaping  upon 
the  United  States  In  cooperation  with  the 
Communist  smear  campaign  returned  to 
haunt  them. 


There  is  some  indication  that  the  Johnson 
administration  is  moving  toward  a  tougher 
policy  with  respect  to  the  dispensing  of  for- 
eign aid.  This  helps  explain  the  angry  out- 
burst of  Egypt's  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  against 
the  United  States.  On  the  same  day  that  he 
delivered  his  tirade  against  this  country.  For- 
eign Aid  Director  David  Bell  was  saying  In 
Austin,  after  a  conference  with  President 
Johnson,  that  the  foreign  aid  budget  for  the 
1966  fiscal  year  may  be  even  lower  than  this 
year's  $3.5  billion. 

The  purpose  of  the  foreign  aid  program  Is 
not  to  win  friends  or  anybody's  gratitude. 
It  Is  Intended  to  serve  this  country's  own  In- 
terests. Those  interests  include  doing  what- 
ever is  reasonably  possible  to  combat  the 
spread  of  Communist  imperialism.  Help  is 
extended  to  other  countries  to  help  them  re- 
main free  from  this  domination  if  they  really 
want  to  be  free.  But  the  United  States  does 
have  a  right  to  demand  that  they  make  a 
satisfactory  effort  to  help  themselves  and  at 
least  not  bite  the  hand  that  Is  helping  them. 
If  they  do  bite  It.  it  may  be  withdrawn. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Jan.  4,  1965] 
Selling  Our  Dignity 

Only  5  days  after  President  Nasser  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  angrily  denounced  the 
United  States  and  told  us  :o  go  drink  sea 
water — Egyptian  slang  for  "go  to  hell" — the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Issued  an  author- 
ization for  shipment  of  $16,944,000  worth  of 
wheat  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  under 
the  food-for-peace  program.  Our  Govern- 
ment will  pay  cash  for  the  wheat  In  the  open 
market,  and  Egypt  will  pay  for  it,  not  in  dol- 
lars, but  In  Egyptian  pounds,  much  of  which 
will  be  spent  there  as  part  of  our  foreign  aid. 

Arrangements  for  the  transaction  had  been 
made  some  time  before  Nasser  bitterly  ac- 
cused our  Ambassador,  Lucius  D.  Battle,  of 
trying  to  put  economic  pressure  on  Egypt. 
The  Arab  dictator  had  asked  the  United 
States  for  an  additional  S35  million  worth  of 
food  this  year  because  of  a  food  shortage  In 
Egypt.  Since  the  food-for-peace  program 
was  enacted  in  1954  as  Public  Law  480,  the 
quantity  of  American  surplus  foodstuffs  sent 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic  has  had  a  total 
market  value  of  more  than  $720  million  but 
has  cost  oiur  Government  more  than  $1.1 
billion  dollars.  Including  ocean  transporta- 
tion. 

What  apparently  Irked  Nasser  was  our  Gov- 
ernment's suggestion  that  if  he  is  going  to 
continue  to  spend  money  to  send  arms  to 
the  Congolese  rebels,  who  have  been  mas- 
sacring Americans  and  other  white  hostages, 
he  might  pay  for  our  food  In  hard  cash  dol- 
lars. Up  to  now  he  has  been  paying  for  It 
In  nonconvertible  Egyptian  currency,  most 
of  which  has  been  returned  to  him  as  foreign 
aid  loans  and  grants.  He  called  Congolese 
Premier  Moise  Tshombe  a  mtirderer  and  an 
imperialist  agent  of  the  United  States  and 
Belgium,  adding.  "We  shall  send  more  arms 
to  the  Congo." 

It  may  be  recalled  that  only  last  month  a 
Cairo  mob  burned  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Me- 
morial Library,  and  more  recently  an  Eg3T3- 
tian  Air  Force  jet  shot  down  an  unarmed 
private  American  oil  company  plane,  killing 
the  pilot  and  copilot.  Yet  our  Government 
went  ahead  and  authorized  a  virtual  gift  of 
816  million  worth  of  wheat.  How  long  will 
it  be  before  we  hear  that  the  additional  $35 
million  worth  of  wheat  Nasser  asked  for  will 
be  forthcoming? 

During  his  harangue  Nasser  accused  the 
United  States  of  trying  to  get  Egyptians  to 
sell  their  dignity.  He  has  more  regard  for 
Egyptian  dignity  than  the  State  and  Agri- 
culture Departments  have  for  ours  when 
they  continue  to  give  aid  to  a  two-bit  dictator 
who  has  nothing  but  Insults  and  abuse  for 
us. 


[From  the  Chicago  Sun  Times,  Dec.  25,  1964] 
Why   Subsidize   Our  Vilifiers? 
(By  Milbvu-n  P.  Akers) 
Denunciations  of   the  United  States  and 
Its  foreign  policy  by  Communist  nations  are 
to  be  expected  as  a  matter  of  course.    But 
denunciation  of  the  United  States  and  its 
foreign  policy  by  nations  which  the  United 
States  has  sought  to  aid  Indicates  a  need  for 
a  realistic  appraisal  of  that  policy;  an  ad- 
justment, perhaps,  to  facts  as  they  exist. 

Petty  tyrants,  strutting  about  in  the  man- 
ner of  cockerels  on  dunghills,  denounce  the 
United  States  and.  In  effect,  tell  us  to  pack 
up  and  get  out.  In  their  oratorical  frenzies 
designed,  in  part,  for  local  consumption  they 
suggest  they  neither  need  nor  want  our  aid, 
economic,  military,  or  otherwise. 

They  parrot  the  Commimist  line  which 
holds  we  are  imperialists  Intent  on  exploit- 
ing the  undeveloped  nations;  they  turn  their 
mobs  loose  to  burn  and  destroy  American 
embassies  and  information  libraries.  They 
have  converted  the  United  Nations  Assembly 
into  a  propaganda  device  for  assaults  on  the 
United  States. 

Gamel  Abdel  Nasser,  the  dictator  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  who  let  a  Cairo  mob 
burn  down  a  U.S.  Information  Service  li- 
brary, and  followed  that  insult  by  letting  his 
jet  fighters  shoot  down  an  American  oil  com- 
pany airplane,  boasts  he  sent  arms  to  Congo- 
lese rebels  and  says  he  will  continue  doing 
so. 

He  now  says  Egypt  can  get  along  without 
the  $140  million  in  U.S.  aid  It  receives. 

Very  well.  If  he  can  get  along  without  It 
we  shouldn't  be  giving  it  to  him.  He  makes 
war  on  Yemen,  he's  constantly  threatening 
war  on  Israel,  and  he's  playing  the  Commu- 
nist game  by  sending  arms  to  the  Congolese 
rebels.  Take  him  at  his  word.  He  doesn't 
need  American  aid.  so  he  says. 

The  notion  advanced  In  the  past  by  the 
State  Department  that  we  can.  by  subsidiz- 
ing such  charlatans,  win  them  over  to  the 
side  of  the  free  world  has  been  disproved 
time  and  time  again.  Consider  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk  in  Cambodia.  Look  at 
the  record  of  Sukarno  in  Indo.'iesia.  Recall 
the  days  spent  by  the  U.N.'s  spokesmen  of 
various  undeveloped  African  nations  in  de- 
nouncing the  United  States  and  Belgium  for 
rescuing  their  nationals,  and  those  of  other 
nations,  from  the  savage  Congolese  rebels 
whom  Nasser  now  boasts  he  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  supply  with  arms. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  similar  happenings. 

For  some  reason  this  aspect  of  U.S.  foreign 

policy  Is  no  longer  working  the  wonders  it 

Is  supposed   to   perform.     In  far  too  many 

places  it  is  producing  the  reverse  effect. 

Stop  bolstering  these  nations  with  U.S. 
funds  and  they  will  flock  Into  the  Com- 
munist camp,  so  we  are  told.  Maybe.  In 
some  Instances  that  wouldn't  be  bad.  The 
Soviet  Union  would  have  to  support  them  as 
It  now  has  to  support  Cuba. 

U.S.  aid  has  accomplished  much  good  in 
some  countries.  It  put  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  back  on  their  economic  feet.  It  has 
Improved  the  lot  of  the  people  in  others. 
But  none  of  that  offsets  the  fact  It  Is  an  in- 
creasing mess  in  many  others.  Even  in  some 
nations  In  which  it  Is  not  a  mess  the  United 
States  Is  getting  the  bad  part  of  the  bargain 
as  a  consequence  of  our  own  inept  practices, 
especially  propaganda  ones. 

And  now,  to  top  the  absurdity  of  this  situ- 
ation comes  Lt.  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh,  com- 
mander of  the  military  forces  of  South  Viet- 
nam, and  maker  and  unmaker  of  govern- 
ments In  that  land. 

The  United  States  has  spent  In  excess  of 
$3  bUllon  In  South  Vietnam  In  efforts  to  aid 
Its  government  stamp  out  the  Vietcong  guer- 
rillas who  now  dominate  between  one-half 
and  two-thirds  of  the  country.    We  are  now 
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spending  more  than  $1,500,000  a  day  in  this 
same  effort.  We  have  approximately  22,000 
American  soldiers  there,  soldiers  who  act  as 
trainers  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  and 
as  advisers  to  It. 

Still,  the  Saigon  government  is  no  match 
for  the  guerrillas  who  are  equipped  and  sup- 
plied by  North  Vietnam  and  Red  China. 

We  are  losing  that  war.  But  we  cling  to 
our  policies  and  practices  despite  manifest 
sliortcomings.  And  now  Khanh  tells  us  he'll 
go  it  alone  if  we  don't  stop  meddling.  He 
can't.  South  Vietnam  would  disappear  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  overnight  If  we  pulled 
out.  The  general  knows  that.  He's  running 
another  bluff. 

President  Johnson,  who  inherited  most  of 
tliese  messes  from  his  predecessor,  did  little 
to  straighten  them  out  during  the  year  fol- 
lowing President  John  F.  Kennedy's  assassi- 
nation. Perhaps  now  that  he's  about  to 
enter  the  Presidency  In  his  own  right  he'll 
put  an  end  to  the  constant  vilification  to 
which  this  Nation  is  being  subjected  by  the 
vipers  which  we  have  too  long  nourished 
without  complaint. 

What  they  need  Is  a  striking  object  lesson; 
a  demonstration,  for  example,  of  what  would 
happen  In  Egypt  If  the  United  States  took 
Nasser  at  his  word  and  cut  off  aid. 


|Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  4,  1965] 

Aid    Turmoil — Recipients    Go    Beyond 
Abusing  United  States 
(By  Williams.  White) 

International  etiquette  among  foreigners 
generously  aided  by  the  United  States  has 
sunk  to  a  point  almost  beneath  sight.  It 
is  necessary  to  remind  these  splendid  char- 
acters that  one  really  need  not  hit  his  grand- 
mother with  a  spade  to  establish  that  he  Is 
beyond  doubt  absolutely  Independent  and 
positively  awash  with  self-respect  and  all 
that. 

Indeed  among  the  new  year's  resolutions 
made  by  the  U.S.  Government  is  a  resolution 
10  this  effect:  Perhaps  we  shall  not  be  un- 
duly sensitive  to  those  aid  recipients  who 
merely  curse  us  In  three  languages.  But  we 
really  are  going  to  be  provoked — and  we  are 
going  hereafter  to  show  It  to  the  extent 
of  actually  withdrawing  assistance  if  noth- 
ing else  will  work — at  those  regimes  which 
go  beyond  abusing  us  to  condoning  acts  of 
arson  against  our  embassies  and  of  personal 
violence  against  our  people. 

There  Is  a  fed-up  feeling  here  at  a  whole 
series  of  actions  of  a  grotesque  unthlnk  and 
newspeak.  President  Nasser  of  Egypt  finds 
his  patience  with  us  so  exhausted  that  pub- 
licly he  calls  upon  tis  to  go  to  hell — though 
he  uses  an  Egyptlon  variant  of  that  expres- 
sion— and  to  take  our  millions  and  millions 
of  aid  with  us. 

Colonel  Nasser  has  had  a  dreadfully  hard 
time  from  us.  For  years  we  have  been  forcing 
crude  American  dollars  upon  him — many  of 
which  he  has  been  spending  for  arms  in  the 
Soviet  Union — though  we  have  at  least  been 
Eensitlve  enough  never  to  demand  that  he 
alter  his  habitually  anti-Western  policy  line. 

One  also  can  well  understand  how  right 
he  is  to  be  displeased  with  us  for  other  rea- 
sons. After  all,  we  go  around  in  the  United 
Nations  daring  to  suggest  that  he  ought  to 
quit  sending  in  arms  to  Chinese  Communist- 
b.icked  rebels  who  are  trying  to  destroy  the 
free  government  of  the  Congo. 

Again,  look  at  the  intolerable  American 
aggressions  against  which  Malaysia  has  so 
courageously  reacted.  Here  Is  an  appalling 
situation  in  which  old  Uncle  Sam  has  the 
crxist  to  ask  for  Interest  on  his  loans.  Such 
e.Trontery  cannot  go  unpunished;  the  Peo- 
ple's Action  Front  demands  that  American 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  be  expelled  from  the 
country  to  avenge  Malaysia's  honor. 

Then  there  Is  Pakistan.  A  high  official 
of  the  Pakistan  Government  publicly  charges 
the  United  St.ate8  with  financing  the  cam- 


paign of  Patlma  Jinnah,  the  opponent  of 
President  Mohammed  Ayub  Khan.  Not  long 
ago  this  sort  of  violently  offensive  rhetoric 
would  have  been  thought  rude  beyond  any 
conceivable  International  usage.  But  this 
sort  of  thing  has  now  regrettably  become 
the  more  or  less  common  coin  of  converse 
with  the  United  States  from  among  the  weak 
and  angry  powers  of  the  world. 

One  can  to  a  degree  understand  If  not 
condone  It  In  the  case  of  Pakistan. 

*  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler]. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  no 
time  for  divided  counsel.  A  crisis  im- 
pends in  South  Vietnam.  We  must  pre- 
sent to  the  world  a  united  front  in  sup- 
port of  our  President.  There  should  not 
be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  Congress 
does  sustain  our  President.  A  vote 
against  the  pending  motion  to  instruct 
is  a  symbol  of  our  respect  for  our  Presi- 
dent's judgment. 

A  wise  diplomat  many  years  ago  said: 
"We  have  no  permanent  allies,  we  have 
no  permanent  enemies.  We  only  have 
permanent  interests." 

That  has  been  illustrated  many  times. 
Germany,  our  erstwhile  foe,  is  now  our 
NATO  ally.  Japan,  guilty  of  treachery 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  is  now  our  friend. 
France,  our  brother  for  decades,  is  now 
ruled  by  General  de  Gaulle,  who  has 
soured  on  the  United  States  and  wants  to 
elbow  us  off  the  sidewalks  of  Europe. 

Parenthetically  I  offer  the  reason  for 
his  conduct: 

Gratitude  Is  a  heavy  burden 

Our  "interests"  must  be  the  lodestar  of  our 

policy 
Friend  today  may  be  foe  tomorrow.    Foe  now 
may  some  day  become  friend. 

Our  President  knows  well  our  basic  in- 
terests.   We  can  trust  him. 

Foreign  policy,  therefore,  cannot  be 
nailed  down.  Foreign  policymakers 
should  not  be  placed  in  any  kind  of 
mental  strait  jacket.  Foreign  policy 
must  be  governed  by  the  wise  discretion 
and  the  keen  prescience  that  reside  in 
the  Executive. 

The  Executive  and  not  the  Congress 
is  possessed  of  the  daily  dispatches  from 
all  over  the  world,  the  diplomatic  pouch 
contents,  the  intelligence  reports,  the  se- 
cret correspondence,  direct  communica- 
tion with  our  ministers  abroad — all  of 
which  are  essential  to  the  evaluation  of 
foreign  policy. 

Beyond  that,  our  foreign  policy  cannot 
refer  to  a  single  country  only.  Our  for- 
eign policy  cannot  be  considered  in  a 
vacuum.  It  must  be  correlated  with  our 
attitude  toward  other  nations.  Thus 
the  policy  may  become  part  of  a  global 
or  hemispheric  strategy.  Congress  can- 
not possibly  evaluate  such  an  elaborate 
process. 

Does  this  mean  that  Congress  must  re- 
main like  dumb  driven  cattle,  com- 
pletely silent?  Not  at  all.  We  can  and 
should  comment  and  criticize,  but  we 
should  not  seek  to  dominate  or  command. 
We  properly,  shall  I  say,  admonished 
the  Executive  the  other  day  in  our  ref- 
erence to  food  to  be  sent  or  not  to  be 
sent  to  Egypt.  We  deprecated  Nasser's 
nose -thumbing  attitude.  We  registered 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  U.S.  aid  to 


Nasser  contributed  to  our  peace  and  se- 
curity. 

The  next  move,  I  take  it,  is  up  to  the 
President.  If  the  President  determines 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  continue 
sending  food  to  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic, It  will  be  essential  for  the  President 
to  set  forth  in  plain  terms  the  reasons 
therefor.  He  must  tell  us  why  such  aid 
will  fortify  instead  of  undermine  the  aims 
of  our  foreign  policy.  He  must  insist 
upon  certain  changes  in  the  region  of  the 
Nile. 

Every  pharaoh  has  his  Moses,  and 
maybe  Johnson  will  be  a  modem  Moses 
in  this  regard. 

There  may  be,  particularly  from  the 
metropolitan  area  of  New  York,  Members 
who  are  a  little  worried.  Pressure  groups 
have  been  after  them  over  the  weekend, 
and  they  may  be  a  bit  jittery.  I  hope 
they  will  not  yield  to  that  kind  of  pres- 
sure. 

I  would  like  to  quote  to  them  a  state- 
ment made  by  President  Lincoln  after 
he  was  in  the  White  House  6  months, 
concerning  these  pressure  groups.  He 
said: 

If  I  were  to  try  to  read,  much  less  answer, 
all  the  attacks  made  on  me,  this  shop  might 
as  well  be  closed  for  any  other  business.  I 
do  the  very  best  I  know  how — the  very  best 
I  can;  and  I  mean  to  keep  doing  so  until  the 
end.  If  the  end  brings  me  out  all  right, 
what  Is  said  against  me  won't  amount  to 
anything.  II  the  end  brings  me  out  wrong. 
10  angels  swearing  I  was  right  would  make 
no  difference. 

I  hope,  therefore,  with  a  resounding 
vote  we  shall  vote  down  this  motion  to 
instruct  and  that  we  shall  finally  vote 
for  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Frelinghuysen]. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  in- 
dicated that  we  should  not  yield  to  pres- 
sure groups.  He  has  not,  however, 
indicated  why  he  has  changed  his  own 
position.  I  would  not  suppose  it  is  due 
to  pressure  from  the  administration  or 
elsewhere,  but  it  is  regrettable  that  we 
do  not  know  why  he  should  have  changed 
his  own  mind. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  I  have  gone  along,  ever 
since  I  have  been  In  the  Congress,  with 
the  idea  that  the  Executive  should  be 
given  a  reasonable  degree  of  flexibility. 
However,  in  this  case  I  see  no  excuse  and 
no  justification  for  changing  my  own 
vote.  In  other  words,  I  personally  do  not 
believe  in  this  case  that  we  should  allow 
the  Executive  discretion. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
indicated  that  the  next  move  would  be  up 
to  the  President,  if  we  should  continue  to 
grant  him  discretion  with  respect  to  this 
situation.  What  could  the  President  do, 
if  we  should  grant  him  discretion  in  this 
matter?  Surely  he  is  not  contemplating 
a  deal  with  Nasser?  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  suggested  that  foreign 
policy  cannot  be  nailed  down.  But 
cannot  Congress  even  try  to  help  nail  It 
down?  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  entirely 
appropriate  and  In  this  case  essential,  for 
the  Congress  to  assert  itself.  Congress 
should  Indicate  its  position  clearly  and 
unequivocally,  and  do  It  by  reiteration  If 
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neces&ary  as  It  appears  to  be  today.  The 
House  should  make  plain  that  we  do 
not  feel,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, that  the  United  Arab  Republic 
should  get  this  food. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
pointed  out,  this  is  a  limited  kind  of  pro- 
hibition, entii-ely  within  the  discretion  of 
the  Congress,  and  an  appropriate  action 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  suggest  it  is  entirely  unfounded 
to  suggest,  because  of  the  unhappy  situ- 
ation in  Vietnam  or  elsewhere,  that  we 
owe  any  obligation  of  any  kind,  whether 
we  are  Republicans  or  Democrats,  to 
form  a  united  front  in  support  of  our 
beloved  President.  Beloved  he  may  be. 
but  in  this  case  I  myself  do  not  feel  that 
he  is  entitled  to  any  discretion  in  this 
matter.    I  shall  so  vote. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Roosevelt]. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  motion  to  in- 
struct the  House  conferees  to  insist  upon 
its  amendment  to  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  certain  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  body,  in  a  loud  and  clear  bipar- 
tisan voice,  expressed  its  will  that  the 
United  Arab  Republic  should  have  no 
further  aid  under  title  I  of  Public  Law 
480.  I  strongly  support  that  position, 
and  urge  that  the  House  conferees  be 
instructed  to  definitely  reject  the  Senate 
position  that  discretion  in  this  matter 
should  remain  with  the  President. 

Under  the  Gruening-Javits  amend- 
ment of  1963,  and  the  Roosevelt  amend- 
ment of  1964,  the  President  was  called 
upon  to  bar  any  aid  to  any  country  un- 
less he  could  certify  that  it  was  not  an 
aggressor  against  any  nation  with  which 
we  have  diplomatic  relations  and  was  not 
using  our  funds  for  purposes  inimical  to 
our  foreign  policies. 

May  I  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  my 
action  of  today  is  not  a  contradiction  or 
reversal  of  my  amendment  in  1964.  It 
is  insistence  that  that  amendment  be 
lived  up  to  and  proof  that  I  meant  ex- 
actly what  I  baid  then. 

No  Member  of  this  body,  nor  indeed 
of  the  other,  can  doubt  that  the  United 
Arab  Republic  is  an  aggressor  against 
countries  friendly  to  the  United  States. 
And  none  but  the  most  naive  can  dis- 
pute that  our  furnishing  of  food  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  enables  it  to  divert 
its  own  resources  to  the  production  of 
a  vast  arms  industry  and  propaganda 
machinery  with  which  it  aids,  abets,  and 
foments  tumult  in  the  Near  East  and 
Africa.  Surely  this  is  inimical  to  our 
foreign  policies. 

The  expression  of  Congress  is  clear. 
The  words  of  the  statute  are  clear.  The 
purpose  and  actions  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic  are  clear. 

On  December  28,  1964,  I  wrote  to  the 
President  urging  the  administration  to 
take  immediate  action  to  terminate  all 
further  aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
This  was  prompted  by  continuing  anti- 
United  States  statements  and  actions 
made  and  condoned  by  President  Nas- 


ser; and  his  continuing  aggression  and 
adventurism  in  the  Near  East  and  Africa. 
I  had  hoped  that  the  administration 
would  act  decisively — that  it  would 
terminate  Public  Law  480  shipments  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic;  and  that  its 
failure  to  do  so  would  not  force  the 
Congress  to  act. 

But  Congress  must  now  act.  This 
issue  does  not  involve  a  question  of 
inherent  Presidential  power.  It  is  a 
question  of  power  to  be  exercised  by  the 
President  only  to  the  extent  he  is  au- 
thorized to  exercise  it  under  a  statute 
passed  by  Congress. 

The  other  body  has  abdicated  its  con- 
stitutional duty  to  determine  standards 
so  far  as  foreign  aid  and  agricultural 
legislation  are  concerned.  This  body 
must  not  abdicate  and  our  conferees 
must  be  so  instructed. 

This  country's  commitment  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  under  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480  is  conditioned  upon  the 
basic  principle  expressed  in  the  Gruen- 
ing-Javits  and  Roosevelt  amendments. 
Today  this  aid  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public helps  President  Nasser  carry  out 
a  foreign  policy  that  shocks  the  free 
world,  a  foreign  pohcy  of  aggression,  a 
foreign  policy  which,  if  we  do  not  stop 
it.  will  fan  the  flames  of  a  great  war 
in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  escape  the 
cold,  hard  fact  that  President  Nasser 
has  breached  that  underlying  and  all- 
important  condition  and  basic  principle 
of  Public  Law  480  aid.  We  cannot  es- 
cape the  clear  conclusion  that  continued 
Public  Law  480  aid  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  is  illegal.  We  cannot  escape 
the  grave  responsibility  and  necessity  of 
barring  any  assistance  under  Public  Law 
480  to  the  United  Arab  Republic;  for 
such  aid  indirectly  helps  President  Nas- 
ser finance  and  wage  his  shocking  for- 
eign policy  program. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  can  best  pro- 
tect our  friends,  and  best  serve  our  for- 
eign policy  interests  by  instructing  the 
House  conferees  not  to  abandon  or  sufifer 
any  weakening  of  the  House  amendment. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Halpern]. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  support  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

The  issue  will  be  joined  here  today,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of 
this  motion  and  return  our  foreign  aid 
program  to  sanity  and  balance. 

On  previous  occasions  we  have  re- 
frained from  explicit  wording  in  order  to 
give  the  President  and  his  executive  in- 
strumentalities the  final  discretion  in  de- 
termining whether  certain  countries  will 
receive  American  assistance. 

But  the  intent  of  the  House  has  always 
been  manifested,  despite  its  hesitancy 
before  questions  of  executive  prerogative. 
During  the  debate  in  the  Senate,  we 
heard  the  argument  that  with  our  ear- 
lier amendment,  the  House  was  voicing 
an  impulsive,  intemperate  judgment.  I 
cannot  agree.  This  issue  has  been  de- 
bated in  this  Chamber  and  before  com- 
mittee time  and  time  again — for  many 
years;  we  have  a  great  bulk  of  testi- 
mony ;  whether  or  not  this  Nation  should 


aid  President  Nasser  was  an  issue  long 
before  the  burning  of  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy library,  before  the  shooting  down  of 
a  U.S.  commercial  plane;  before  the 
large-scale  intervention  in  the  Yemen, 
before  Nasser's  boasts  of  arming  the 
Congolese  rebels;  and  before  his  most 
recent  ugly  denunciations  of  the  United 
States. 

We  possess  all  the  facts  that  are  nec- 
essary to  form  a  judgment,  to  take  this 
honorable  and  positive  step  and  set  this 
Nation's  course  straight.  We  should  vote 
unhesitantly  to  aflBrm  the  House  lan- 
guage. 

On  this  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  we  are  talking  about  an  additional 
extension  of  $37  million  in  food  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  I  think  it  should 
be  clear  that  in  debating  this  issue  we  are 
not  concerned  with  the  Government's 
humanitarian  efforts  which,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  are  channeled  by  both  title  n 
and  title  in. 

We  do  not  seek  to  terminate  arbitrarily 
a  charitable  endeavor  to  meet  hunger 
and  emergency.  Title  I  concerns  the 
sales  feature,  and  Egyptian  currency  is 
what  we  receive  in  exchange,  only  it  is 
meaningless  to  us. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  poor 
policy  to  assist  a  foreign  countiy  which 
pursues  a  course  flagrantly  at  variance 
with  our  own  interests  in  the  Middle  East 
and  the  world  at  large.  That  is  the  nub 
of  the  question.  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  patience  or  the  lack  of  it. 

Let  me  highlight  but  a  few  points.  The 
Egyptians  have  over  40,000  troops  en- 
gaged in  the  Yemen ;  they  are  building  an 
awesome  offensive  military  force,  spend- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  made 
FKJssible,  if  you  will,  by  our  economic 
assistance  programs  which  allow  Nasser 
to  divert  his  own  resources  for  such 
purposes.  And  Nasser  is  materially 
supporting  rebel  forces  In  the  Congo, 
where  the  United  States  seeks  to 
strengthen  the  legal  Congo  Goverrunent. 

I  find  the  situation  dangerous  and  dis- 
illusioning. The  foodstuffs  we  have  sup- 
plied is  permitting  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment to  divert  its  re-sources  toward  en- 
gagements wholly  contrary  to  the  goal  of 
peace,  stability,  and  economic  growth 
with  we  seek  in  the  Middle  East.  For 
South  Vietnam,  we  warn  the  Commu- 
nists to  let  their  neighbors  alone ;  but  in 
the  Middle  East,  we  appease  those  forces 
of  chaos  and  foreign  involvement  and 
allow  them  freedom  of  action. 

The  State  Department  says  this  policy 
allows  us  to  keep  our  foot  in  the  door.  I 
say  bunk.  I  cannot  accept  for  1  minute 
the  utter  illogic  of  this  policy. 

It  is  time  our  so-called  diplomats 
stopped  this  sphinxlike  attitude  and 
pulled  their  heads  out  of  the  desert  sands. 

Obviously  our  giving  of  aid  to  Nasser- 
more  than  a  billion  dollars — has  not  had 
any  effect  on  his  acts  or  aims.  In  fact, 
he  is  more  defiant;  more  dangerous  than 
ever. 

Let  the  Department  say  how  and  where 
they  have  been  able  to  win  friendly  rela- 
tions with  this  Castro  of  the  Nile.  His 
radio  Cairo  has  continuously  spewed 
vicious  anti- American  venom.  He  votes 
consistently  with  the  Soviet  bloc  in  the 
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UJI.  He  embraces  the  Red  Chinese  lead- 
ership and  sings  the  praises  of  its  regime. 
He  subverts  the  governments  of  his  fel- 
low Arab  States.  He  vows  the  complete 
destruction  by  force  of  friendly  Israel. 
He  leads  a  vicious  boycott  against  Ameri- 
can businesses.  His  attitude  is  more 
anti-United  States  than  ever.  His  in- 
sults more  repugnant. 

Moreover,  in  perspective,  the  extension 
of  aid  to  Nasser  is  undermining  the  le- 
gitimate rationale  of  our  aid  program. 
It  is  destroying  the  responsible  and  intel- 
ligent basis  upon  which  we  seek  to  aid 
the   underdeveloped    countries    of    the 

world. 

More  and  more  we  are  coming  to  real- 
ize that  in  response  to  our  readiness  to 
assist,  recipients  must  take  practical 
measures  of  self-help  if  ovu  programs  are 
to  be  really  effective.  Yet  Egypt,  because 
of  its  foreign  entanglements,  its  inter- 
national mischief  which  threatens  the 
peace  of  the  world,  is  not  facing  those 
stern  domestic  decisions  which  it  is  in 
her  position  to  confront  and  which  we 
should  expect  from  her  government. 

Let  me  point  out  another  thing.  And 
this  is  important.  The  New  York  Times 
reported  that  our  Ambassador  had  con- 
ferred with  President  Nasser  on  Feb- 
ruary 1  to  outline  the  administration's 
continued  aid  plan.  On  the  other 
hand— while  our  Ambassador  was  giving 
such  assurance.  Under  Secretary  Ball  has 
testified  that  the  President  may  not  carry 
it  through,  whatever  the  Congress  does. 
Perhaps  Nasser  is  more  aware  of  what 
our  Government  intends  to  do  than  we 
are;  a  Times  reporter  said: 

Experience  tells  me  that  what  our  diplo- 
mats tell  foreign  governments  is  reliable 
•  ♦  *  and  unfortunately  often  more  so  than 
what  It  tells  the  Congress. 

For  my  part,  I  am  sure  of  the  position 
which  we  ought  to  take.  That  position 
must  be  in  keeping  with  the  validity  of 
our  foreign  aid  program,  and  it  must 
complement  our  interests  in  the  Middle 
East. 

It  is  important  now  that  we  uphold  a 
firm  decision  to  halt  the  mockery  of  aid- 
ing the  Egyptian  Government  under 
existing  circtunstances.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  underline  our  previous  action 
by  supporting  this  motion,  setting  this 
country  on  a  path  of  principle  and  en- 
lightened judgment. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  yield  at  this  time  to  several  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  who  heard  this 
matter  in  the  first  Instance. 

I  yield  first  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten] 
for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
years  ago  I  was  in  Budapest,  Hungary, 
along  with  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  We  had 
been  in  Poland  and  satellite  countries 
of  Russia.  Upon  my  return  here,  the 
then  President,  President  Eisenhower, 
announced,  I  believe  in  a  speech  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  that  we  would  not  fight  nor 
support  England  and  Prance  in  their 
fight  to  hold  the  Suez  Canal.  As  a  re- 
sult Nasser  forced  the  English  and  the 
French  out  and  took  over  the  canal. 
Three  or  four  days  later  Rus.sla  moved  in 


on  Hungary  and  slaughtered  great  num- 
bers of  the  Hungarian  people.  Prior  to 
that  Russian  troops  were  pulling  out  of 
Hungary  somewhat  as  they  had  in  Po- 
land. Apparently,  when  we  would  not 
support  our  allies  in  fighting  to  hold  the 
Suez  Canal,  the  Russians  believed  we 
would  do  nothing  to  defend  Hungary. 
At  any  rate  after  President  Eisenhower's 
speech,  the  Russian  troops  reversed  their 
withdrawal  and  moved  back  on  Buda- 
pest.   The  slaughter  followed. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  reaction  of  this 
country  would  be  if,  tomorrow,  Nasser 
were  to  close  the  Suez  Canal  to  our  use. 
Do  you?    I  do  not  really  know. 

May  I  say  some  of  the  things  I  do 
know  ? 

The  resolution  to  restore  the  capital 
impairment  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  was  and  is  a  "must"  resolu- 
tion. 

We  held  hearings  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  was  organized  for 
that  reason.    I  know  this:  There  is  an 
agreement  that  my  friends  on  the  left, 
my  Republican  friends,  will  get  out  by 
Wednesday  night  for  Lincoln's  birthday 
in  order  to  make  a  series  of  speeches  and 
what-have-you.    I  also  know  that  if  you 
do  not  restore  the  capital  impairment 
of  the  Conunodity  Credit  Corporation  by 
Wednesday  night,  you  will  have  hun- 
dreds of  banks  who  today  hold  the  dis- 
counted paper  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  crying  for  the  payment  of 
the  notes  they  hold,  you  are  going  to  hear 
from  them,  and  so  is  the  economy  of  this 
country.    Remember  this  Corporation  is 
not  just  out  of  money,  but  is  practically 
out  of  authority  to  borrow — and  could  be 
required  to  default  on  notes  now  out- 
standing.   We  do  not  have  here  a  vote 
on   the   foreign  policy   of  this   Nation. 
Here  we  have  an  effort,  in  effect,  to  in- 
struct conferees  the  second  time  on  the 
same  thing.    The  vote  the  other  day  was 
with  respect  to  instructions  to  a  degree. 
That  has  not  been  repealed  or  rescinded 
by  this  House.    I  know  that  this  amend- 
ment or  instruction  does  not  cut  off  aid 
by  grant  or  gift  to  Egypt,  but  it  just  says 
that  you  cannot  sell  them  surplus  com- 
modities.  The  proponents  have  said  that 
sections  2,3,  and  4  of  Public  Law  480  will 
let  you  give  Nasser  anything  you  want  to 
imder  the  terms  of  the  act.    This  is  a 
motion  to  instruct  your  conferees  the 
second  time  on  the  same  thing,  and  the 
first  instruction  was  not  effective  when  it 
was  first  written  and  it  would  not  be  ef- 
fective now.   I  think  perhaps  some  of  you 
may  know  what  we  would  do  if  Nasser 
were  to  close  the  Suez  Canal  tomorrow, 
but  I  do  not.    I  know  what  we  did  when 
we  closed  the  door  on  France  and  Eng- 
land.   In  effect  we  told  them  not  to  fight 
but  let  Nasser  take  over.    We  told  them, 
"You  have  to,  because  we  are  not  going 
to  back  you  up."  The  Hungarian  slaugh- 
ter followed  in  a  very  few  days  after  that. 
I  am  saying  to  you  that  if  we  go  into 
conference  and   our  hands   are  tied  a 
second    time    and    if    the    Senate    is 
adamant,  then  you  are  going  to  have 
banks  all  over  this  country  crying  be- 
cause  you   tied   this   restriction   on    a 
piece  of  important  legislation.   I  am  ask- 
ing you  to  read  this  motion  and  you  will 
see  that  there  is  nothing  to  it  insofar  as 


effectiveness  is  concerned  except  that 
you  could  get  us  all  crossed  up  and  do 
great  damage  to  our  economy,  with  no 
resulting  benefit. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  this  motion, 
let  us  go  to  conference  and  work  this 
matter  out  effectively  with  full  informa- 
tion before  us. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  another  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Langen]. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  for  the  purpose  of  offer- 
ing an  amendment? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  that  is  his  desire, 
yes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  will  lose 
the  floor  when  he  yields  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Then,  I  do  not  yield  to 
the  gentleman  for  that  purpose. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  declines  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  for  the  purpose  of  offer- 
ing an  amendment. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Would  the  gentleman 
like  to  take  the  floor  in  support  of  what 
he  might  have  done  without  actually  do- 
ing it?  If  so.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  the 
gentleman  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Miimesota  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  for 
debate. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  truly  we  have  had 
some  very  pertinent  debate  as  it  relates 
to  the  question  before  us.  There  is,  how- 
ever, still  one  element  with  regard  to  the 
subject  matter  before  us  that  has  as  yet 
had  no  discussion,  for  the  other  body 
in  its  wisdom  also  saw  fit  to  attach 
amendment  No.  4.  Now,  what  does  that 
deal  with?  It  prevents  the  expenditure 
of  money  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a 
directive  recently  issued  by  them,  a  di- 
rective which  would  result  in  the  closing 
of  some  11  veterans'  hospitals  and  17 
service  stations  as  well  as  veterans' 
homes. 

I  want  to  call  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  because  of  the  significance 
that  it  bears  to  thoiisands  of  veterans 
throughout  the  entire  Nation.  I  know 
that  many  of  you,  just  as  I,  have  heard 
not  only  from  the  veterans  in  your  dis- 
trict but  from  many  outside  of  your  dis- 
trict, as  many  Members  have  come  to  me 
and  called  it  to  my  attention. 

For  that  reason  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  amendment  adopted  by  the 
other  body  does  bear  some  real  signifi- 
cance. First  of  all,  what  a  false  move 
this  is  imder  the  guise  of  economy.  I  am 
sure  that  while  it  was  being  considered 
in  the  other  body  ample  consideration 
was  given  to  all  of  its  merits  and  Its 
demerits.  I  am  in  no  position  to  speak 
for  the  amendment  in  the  sense  of  what 
it  actually  does  in  limiting  service,  ex- 
cept the  one  that  serves  my  particular 
area.  But  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
what  it  does  in  my  area.  And  I  am  sure 
that  the  effect  is  much  the  same. 
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The  closing  of  the  service  center  there 
and  limiting  the  conveniences  and  the 
services  that  it  provides  to  veterans  all 
through  that  district  means  that  it  will 
move  these  services  several  hundred 
miles  farther  away,  if  you  will.  All  of 
you  have  had  experience,  as  I  have  had, 
with  emergency  cases  where  transporta- 
tion has  been  involved,  and  in  which  we 
have  found  that  immediate  attention 
was  needed  for  those  cases.  The 
changes  proposed  by  the  VA  means  that 
they  will  now  have  to  travel  much 
farther,  and  it  will  be  that  much  more 
inconvenient  for  them  to  get  there,  so 
that  in  many,  many  instances  services 
will  not  be  rendered.  Think  too,  of  the 
additional  cost  involved,  as  well  as  both 
health  and  life  being  endangered. 

For  that  reason  I  think  it  is  well,  as 
we  are  considering  all  of  the  items  that 
relate  to  the  question  before  us,  that 
we  give  ample  consideration  to  this  item, 
too. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  am  going 
to  mention  one  further  matter.  I  know 
that  we  register  a  unanimous  concern 
for  veterans  and  their  problems  in  this 
House.  Remember  that  in  this  instance 
they  are  asking  no  favors.  They  are  not 
asking  for  any  additional  consideration 
by  Congress.  All  they  are  asking  is  the 
very  minimum  request  of  letting  them 
have  what  they  have  already  got.  I  ask 
you  in  all  sincerity,  is  that  too  much  on 
their  part? 

I  think  we  ought  to  sustain  their  plea 
in  this  matter  and  see  to  it  that  this 
amendment  is  kept  in  as  a  part  of  this 
resolution.  It  is  regretable  that  the 
parliamentary  situation  was  such  that 
my  amendment  could  not  be  offered. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Parbstein]. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  has  for  too  long  allowed 
its  policy  in  the  Middle  East  to  remain 
tied  to  the  irresponsible  actions  of  Gamal 
Abdel  Nasser.  In  the  mistaken  belief 
that  he  represents  the  best  hope  for  sta- 
bility and  progress  in  that  important  re- 
gion of  the  world,  we  have  provided  the 
United  Arab  Republic  under  his  leader- 
ship with  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  aid.  The  Public  Law  480  program 
for  the  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  alone  has  provided  Egypt 
v.ith  over  S800  million  in  wheat,  beef, 
and  other  foodstuffs. 

In  recent  years  and  months,  Nasser  has 
become  increasingly  belligerent.  Like  all 
other  petty  tyrants,  his  actions  grow 
bolder  as  the  response  from  democratic 
countries  becomes  milder.  Instead  of 
concerning  himself  with  the  almost  In- 
surmountable domestic  problems  which 
Egypt  faces.  Nasser  has  takert  it  upon 
himself  to  actively  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  such  varied  nations  as  Yemen,  the 
Congo,  and  even  Iran.  And,  as  if  this 
were  not  enough,  he  has  now  insolently 
affronted  the  United  States — informing 
us  that  he  does  not  need  nor  particularly 
want  our  aid,  and  in  effect  telling  us  to 
go  jump  in  the  lake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  is  quite  obvi- 
ously the  feeling  of  the  majority  of  the 
population  of  this  country  that  we  should 


not  tolerate  the  insults  and  policies  of 
Nasser  any  longer.  Certainly  we  have 
given  him  sufficient  warning  that  un- 
less he  stops  his  meddlesome  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  others,  we  are  not  going 
to  supply  him  with  any  more  aid.  Twice 
in  the  recent  past  we  have  passed  amend- 
ments to  other  laws  affecting  our  foreign 
aid  procedures,  both  quite  obviously  di- 
rected to  Nasser's  Egypt.  I  think  it  is 
high  time  that  we  made  it  absolutely 
clear  that  the  United  States  cannot  and 
will  not  knuckle  under  to  blackmail: 
that  we  are  invoking  the  law  of  aggres- 
sion. 

The  House  amendment  which  we  would 
like  to  see  as  law  does  not  affect  the 
ability  of  the  President  to  supply  emer- 
gency food  for  humanitarian  reasons  un- 
der other  titles  of  Public  Law  480.  It 
also  does  not  prohibit  the  sale  of  our  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  hard  currency. 
Similarly,  we  in  the  House  are  not  try- 
ing to  legislate  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
nor  have  we  attempted  to  permanently 
tie  the  hands  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 
Our  aim  is  a  simple  and  just  one:  3  years 
ago  we  signed  an  agreement  to  provide 
Egypt  with  over  $390  million  in  surplus 
foodstuffs.  We  have  delivered  over  $350 
million  under  that  agreement.  There 
remain  5  months  and  some  $37  million 
to  go.  We  do  not  want  to  see  the  re- 
mainder delivered — and  for  a  purpose: 
how  else  can  we  express  the  rage  of  the 
American  public  at  the  actions  of  a 
tyrant?  How  else  can  we  express  our 
own  feelings  of  frustration  at  this  ty- 
rant's words  and  deeds? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  entitled  under 
paragraph  5  of  article  I  of  the  1962 
agreement  to  terminate  it  if,  and  I  quote, 
"because  of  changed  conditions  the  con- 
tinuation of  such  financing,  sale,  or  de- 
livery is  unnecessary  or  undesirable." 
Clearly,  I  think,  conditions  have  changed, 
making  further  delivery  very  undesirable. 
We  here  in  Congress  should  not  permit 
ourselves  to  be  convinced  that  all  actions 
heretofore  taken  are  necessary  or  valu- 
able. If  we  feel  that  the  President  Is 
perhaps  receiving  poor  advice  In  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  policy  in  the  Middle 
East,  it  is  not  only  our  right  but  also  our 
duty  to  express  the  will  of  the  American 
people  as  to  what  actions  or  policies  our 
Government  will  adopt.  Let  us  not  pur- 
.sue  a  policy  in  the  Middle  East  that  may 
lead  to  a  crisis  similar  to  that  now  exist- 
ing in  the  Far  East. 

In  this  instance,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  path 
of  action  is  clear:  we  must  act.  We  must 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  is  not  the  impotent  power  in  the 
Middle  East  which  some  have  made  us 
out  to  be.  We  must  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  we  will  tolerate  neither  the 
language  nor  actions  of  such  despots  as 
Nasser.  We  can  at  the  present  time  best 
do  this  by  severing  our  soft  currency  sales 
under  Public  Law  480  aid  to  Egypt  for 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year.  Tying 
our  foreign  policy  in  the  Middle  East  to 
Egypt  has  provided  us  with  a  paucity  of 
results.  No  wonder  the  Congress  has 
reacted  in  the  fashion  it  has  heretofore. 
It  is  time  for  a  change.  Let  us  instruct 
the  committee  to  stand  by  the  House 
position. 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  I 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  here 
in  support  of  the  position  I  took  on  Jan- 
uary  26  when  the  House  by  a  vote  of  204 
to  177  placed  a  limitation  on  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  to  prevent  the 
use  of  funds  appropriated  by  the  supple- 
mental  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  com- 
modities to  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
I  said  then  that  it  was  time  for  Congress 
to  implement  the  policy  declarations 
which  we  wrote  into  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1963  and  Public  Law  480  in 
1964.    The  situation  has  not  changed. 

Nasser's  belligerency  is  well  known,  i 
do  not  have  to  recite  the  record  of  his 
hostility  toward  Israel,  the  only  democ- 
racy in  the  Middle  East,  or  of  his  in- 
terference in  the  Congo  or  of  his  activities 
in  Yemen — to  say  nothing  of  his  con- 
temptuous attitude  toward  the  United 
States.  The  fact  is  that  the  assistance 
which  Nasser  receives  under  our  foreign 
aid  programs  enables  him  to  spend  his 
resources  on  the  ever  spiraling  arms  race 
in  which  he  is  engaged.  As  I  have  said 
before,  the  United  States  must  not 
underwrite  this  arms  buildup. 

This  is  not  a  new  issue  for  the  House. 
It  is  clear  from  the  legisla*^^ive  history 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963  and 
the  extension  of  Public  Law  480  in  1964 
that  the  "aggressor  nation"  clauses  of 
those  acts  were  directed  at  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  However,  the  "aggressor 
nation"  clauses  have  never  been  imple- 
mented. Therefore,  If  the  policy  which 
we  formulated  is  to  have  meaning,  we 
must  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  motion  to 
instruct  the  conferees. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Morse]. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  motion  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees with  respect  to  the  use  of  funds  in 
this  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
sale  of  surplus  commodities  under  title  I 
of  Public  Law  480  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

I  think  that  the  principal  issue  in  all  of 
this  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  debate 
and  in  the  press.  The  question  is  not  one 
of  Presidential  discretion.  The  question 
is  very  simply  as  to  whether  we  are  go- 
ing to  assist  a  nation  that  has  been  ac- 
tively and  openly  supporting  aggressive 
military  activities  against  another  nation 
receiving  our  aid,  in  clear  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  as  it 
now  stands. 

On  December  23,  speaking  before  the 
Arab  Social  Union  in  Port  Said,  Presi- 
dent Nasser  said: 

This  Is  our  policy.  It  Is  a  clear,  well-known 
policy.  We  make  It  clear  and  public.  We  do 
not  hide  and  have  never  denied  that  we  have 
sent  arms  to  the  Congo.  We  say  that  we  have 
sent  arms  to  the  Congo  and  will  still  send 
arms  to  It. 

I  think  it  Is  about  time  that  we  make 
our  policy  just  as  clear  and  well  known. 
The  United  States  is  not  going  to  send 
assistance  to  aggressor  nations.  It  Is  just 
that  simple;  it  Is  essential  II  our  stated 
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belief  in  progress  through   order   and 
stabUity  is  not  to  be  a  mockery. 

In  1963  the  House  wrote  section  620  (i) 
into  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  That 
section  provides: 

NO  assistance  shall  be  provided  vmder  this 
or  any  other  Act  and  no  sales  shall  be  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to  any  country 
which  the  President  determines  is  engaging 
in  or  preparing  for  aggressive  military  efforts 
directed  against^(2)  any  country  receiving 
assistance  under  this  or  any  other  Act. 

To  my  knowledge  the  command  of  the 
law  has  not  been  enforced  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  determination  required  of 
the  President  has  not  been  made.  It  is 
not  a  difficult  one.  Nasser  himself  has 
made  it  very  clear  that  aggressive  mili- 
tary efforts  are  underway. 

I  do  not  believe  the  President's  hands 
will  be  tied  by  the  action  proposed  to  be 
taken  This  ban  on  sales  of  surplus  com- 
modities to  the  Nasser  regime  would  ap- 
ply only  to  title  I.  The  ban  will  be  in 
effect  only  until  June  30.  If  the  Presi- 
dent, under  section  620(1)  can  report  to 
the  Congress  at  that  time  that  he  has 
determined  that  the  military  efforts  have 
ceased  and  that  he  has  received  satis- 
factory assurances  that  they  will  not  be 
renewed,  the  ban  can  be. lifted.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  question  of  an  infringe- 
ment of  Presidential  discretion  involved. 

The  reasons  for  the  inclusion  of  sec- 
tion 620 (i)  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
are  just  as  valid  now  as  they  were  in 
1963.  Our  report  pointed  out  at  that 
time  that  a  nation  which  turns  its  re- 
sources and  energies  to  the  harassment 
of  other  nations  reduces  its  own  capacity 
for  economic  development  and  the  bet- 
terment of  life  for  its  people.  In  addi- 
tion, failure  of  the  United  States  to  pre- 
vent such  activity  will  be  only  an  indica- 
tion that  the  United  States  tolerates,  if 
not  endorses,  such  aggressive  activities. 

I  urge  that  the  motion  be  supported. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

[Mr.  FiNDLEY]. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
plight  of  the  United  States  if  the  Suez 
Canal  might  be  shut  down,  as  mentioned 
by  a  previous  speaker,  I  believe  is  ap- 
propriate in  this  discussion  because  it 
raises  a  fundamental  question. 

Must  we  keep  on  paying  ransom,  and 
that  is  what  it  would  amount  to,  in  order 
to  keep  the  Suez  Canal  open?  If  Nasser 
will  shut  down  the  canal  if  we  shut  off 
the  flow  of  handouts  to  his  government, 
then  I  say  the  sooner  we  face  the  show- 
down the  better. 

The  impending  financial  crisis  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  a 
familiar  ring.  Every  day  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  is  mentioned  to 
this  body.  It  seems  to  be  a  day  of  crisis. 
It  was  a  crisis  when  the  appropriation 
bill  was  presented  to  the  House  last  week. 
It  was  a  crisis  the  day  when  it  was  in  the 
Senate.  It  is  a  crisis  again  today.  I  am 
sure  the  country  is  going  to  get  by  to- 
day's crisis,  whether  we  act  or  not.  I  am 
sure  the  next  time  CCC  Is  before  this 
body,  that  too  will  be  a  day  of  crisis. 
I  am  just  as  sure  that  New  York  banks 
stand  ready  to  discount  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  paper— and  thus  re- 


lieve the  new  crisis— just  as  they  have 
heretofore. 

The  motion  to  instruct,  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  will  bring 
to  our  relations  with  Nasser  a  measure 
of  the  same  proper  posture  we  appar- 
ently are  now  taking  toward  North  Viet- 
nam. The  attack  on  North  Vietnam 
was  long  overdue,  and  In  my  book,  this 
rebuke  to  Nasser  is  long  overdue. 

Finally,  there  Is  ample  precedent  for 
this  kind  of  restrictive  action.  The  ini- 
tial act,  establishing  Public  Law  480, 
prohibited  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to  all  Communist  bloc  countries.  The 
prohibition  Is  still  in  effect.  Last  year 
the  Congress  saw  fit  to  add  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland  to  the  list  of  countries  ex- 
cluded from  benefit  under  title  I  sales. 
So  there  is  indeed  ample  precedent  for 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  very  wise  re- 
striction proposed  In  the  gentleman's 
motion. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hap- 
py to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  [Mr.  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situa- 
tion in  which  we  find  ourselves  today 
Is  one  of  the  most  confusing  and  difficult 
in  my  experience  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. But  let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  my  position  and  the  position  of 
others  of  the  leadership  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle.  We  are  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  this  critical 
hour  on  a  matter  of  utmost  Importance 
to  our  country. 

Our  friends  on  the  other  side  have 
chosen  to  take  advantage  of  a  political 
opportunity.  Some  will  call  their  move 
a  cheap  political  trick.  In  my  opinion, 
this  misses  the  point.  The  course  they 
have  chosen  is  not  just  a  case  of  naked 
political  opportunism.  It  is  more  than 
just  a  cheap  political  trick.  It  Is  a  course 
which  was  chosen  despite  consequences 
for  the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
it  violates  the  cardinal  principle  of  Amer- 
ican partisan  politics  which  Is  "Will  It 
hurt  my  country?" 

Only  yesterday,  my  good  and  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  the  minority  leader,  sat  in  an 
extraordinary  session  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council.  He  was  a  guest  of  the 
President  who  wanted  his  covmsel  on  a 
critical  foreign  policy  decision.  I  hope 
that  our  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  will  not  today  support  an 
amendment  which  would  endanger  our 
national  security  and  add  to  the  burdens 
of  the  President  by  creating  trouble  m 
the  Middle  East. 

Mr  Speaker,  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment Is  to  say  to  the  President,  "Mr. 
President,  we  want  you  to  have  flexibiUty 
to  deal  with  the  Vietnamese  problem. 
We  know  you  are  the  only  one  who  can 
order  American  boys  Into  combat.  We 
know  you  are  the  only  man  who  can  push 
the  button  In  a  thermonuclear  war. 

"We  know  that  you  are  entrusted  with 
making  lif e-and-death  foreign  poUcy  de- 
cisions. But,  Mr.  President,  we  don  t 
trust  you  to  protect  our  interests  m  the 

Middle  East."  ^    ^v,    *  i 

The  President  recently  made  the  loi- 

lowlng  statement: 

I  judge  It  of  the  highest  Importance  that 

the  flexibility  provided  the  President  by  the 


Senate  version  be  sustained  by  the  Congress 
and  I  hope  the  House  of  Representatives  wlU 
accept  the  Improvements  made  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee  and  voted  by  the  Senate  be- 
cause If  we  are  to  protect  our  vital  Interests 
In  this  part  of  the  world  where  tensions  are 
very  high,  then  the  President  must  have 
freedom  of  action  to  act  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  all  the  people  of  this  land. 


Now  the  President  did  not  just  say  that 
he  hoped  the  House  would  support  the 
more  flexible  language.  He  saidlae  per- 
sonally judged  House  support  to  be  "of 
the  highest  Importance."  Those'words, 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  strong  words.  But,  as 
for  me,  I  shall  never  turn  my  back  on 
any  President — Democrat  or  Republi- 
can—when, in  his  opinion,  the  stakes  are 
so  high. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  involves  only  the 
matter  of  supporting  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  and  responsibilities  In  the  field  of 
foreign  affiairs — not  in  his  interest,  not 
in  the  Interest  of  the  Democratic  Party— 
but  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 

Mr.  Speaker,  witliin  the  last  24  hours 
the  President  has  shown  firmness  and 
strength  in  guarding  the  national  secur- 
ity of  the  United  States.  He  has  shown 
beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  he  can 
and  will  act  decisively  to  defend  the  na- 
tional Interest.  He  has  acted  decisively 
and  firmly  in  Vietnam.  He  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  act  decisively  and  firmly 
In  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  vote 
down  this  motion. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr  CHELF.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  steering  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  Democratic  side,  we  wholeheartedly 
subscribed  to  this  doctrine. 

I  wish  to  say,  as  I  see  it,  for  what  it 
may  be  worth,  after  my  having  been  here 
for  20  years  and  after  my  having  voted 
for  the  foreign  policies  of  every  President 
of  the  United  States,  irrespective  of 
party.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  President 
Johnson,  because  I  believe  that,  today. 
this  Is  a  vote  of  confidence  or  no  con- 
fidence In  our  Government  at  a  critical 
hour  In  our  country's  history.  I  do  not 
like  Nasser  or  Sukarno  any  more  than 
those  of  you  who  voted  against  the  ad- 
ministration on  January  26,  but  our  esti- 
mation of  these  two  "pirates"  is  not  at 
stake  here— the  real  test  Is  simply 
whether  we  support  our  President  at  a 
time  when  trouble,  doubt,  suspicion,  arid 
fear  embrace  the  world.  We  must  uphold 
the  President's  hand— and  now  is  the 
time  to  do  it. 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  I  wish  to  say.  In  answer  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  relative  to 
his  comments  with  respect  to  poUtical 
trickery,  that  if  such  a  charge  were 
properly  leveled,  then  it  surely  would 
apply  to  the  76  members  of  his  own  party 
who  joined  me  the  first  time  we  had  the 
vote  in  the  House.  Further  than  that.  I 
could  very  weU  have  engaged  in  some  low- 
brow political  trickers'.    I  could  very  well 
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have  coupled  my  motion  with  a  little 
thing  having  to  do  with  the  closing  of 
VA  hospitals,  and  so  forth,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  be  guilty  on  this  side  of  engag- 
ing in  that  kind  of  so-called  political 
trickery.  This  is  a  straight  out-and-out 
motion  on  our  part,  made  in  good  faith 
in  keeping  with  our  own  personal  con- 
victions. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  said,  "some  may  call 
this  political  trickei-y." 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  Record  will  speak 
for  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  say  without  hesitation  or  qualification 
that  the  motion,  if  it  is  approved — if  it 
receives  a  majority  of  the  votes — will 
help,  not  hinder,  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  respvonse  to  the  statement  made  by 
my  good  friend  the  majority  leader,  it 
is  perfectly  true  that  I  attended  a  meet- 
ing with  the  President  yesterday,  and  I 
attended  one  this  morning  with  the  Pres- 
ident and  other  congressional  leaders. 
At  both  meetings,  I  told  the  President 
personally  that  I  fully  endorsed  the  ac- 
tion which  was  taken  by  him;  and,  fur- 
thermore, I  have  told  the  public  that  I 
fully  endorse  the  action  taken  by  this 
Democratic  administration  in  reference 
to  Vietnam. 

But  what  we  decide  to  do  in  Vietnam, 
individually  and  collectively,  has  no  re- 
lationship whatsoever  to  a  vote  on  this 
motion  involving  a  completely  different 
area  of  the  world. 

In  my  judgment  this  motion,  if  ap- 
proved— and  it  is  in  the  same  language 
we  approved  on  January  26 — will  not  tie 
the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

We  know  that  this  is  applicable  only 
to  title  1  of  Public  Law  480.  The  Presi- 
dent may,  under  titles  2,  3,  and  4,  make 
donations  for  humanitarian  reasons  or 
otherwise,  to  the  people  of  and  to  the 
nation  of  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Under  no  circumstances  is  this  mo- 
tion against  the  people — the  people,  I 
emphasize — of  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic. We,  in  our  typically  American  hu- 
manitarian way,  can  proceed,  through 
action  by  the  President,  to  make  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  from  this  coun- 
try available  to  the  people  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

Purthei-more,  under  existing  legislation 
the  President  does  have  the  authority 
under  the  foreign  aid  program  to  help 
and  assist  the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
its  people,  if  he  believes  that  is  in  our 
best  interests. 

So  let  us  lay  aside  once  and  for  all 
the  feeling  that  this  motion  in  any  way 
whatsoever  will  handicap  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  foreign  policy  by  our  President. 

On  January  26.  we  spent  a  good  part 
of  a  day  discussing  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  amendment  which  was  included  In 
this  appropriation  bill. 


Anyone  who  is  objective,  after  read- 
ing the  debate,  cannot  help  but  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  actions  of  Mr. 
Nasser  waiTanted  the  kind  of  action  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  took  on 
January  26.  I  see  no  change  in  condi- 
tions between  January  26  and  today, 
February  8.  The  conditions  that  pre- 
vailed then  prevail  today.  I  say  to  you 
that  it  will  be  a  little  difficult,  perhaps, 
for  some  people  to  explain,  if  they  voted 
for  this  amendment  on  January  26,  how 
they  can,  less  than  2  weeks  later,  make  a 
decision  to  vote  differently  today.  I 
wonder  how  any  explanation  could  be 
made.  Nothing  has  intervened  in  the 
time  between  January  26  and  today  to 
warrant  a  change  of  vote. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  read  this 
Record — and  it  has  been  repeated  today 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roosevelt],  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Farbstein],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern] — 
these  men  have  documented  sound  rea- 
sons why  we  should  reiterate  what  we  de- 
cided to  do  by  a  rather  overwhelming 
majority  on  January  26. 

Yes,  the  United  Arab  Republic  is  in- 
viting itself  actively  in  Yemen.  The 
United  Arab  Republic  is  inviting  itself 
actively  in  helping  forces  that  are  op- 
posing the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Congo.  And,  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  sad  and  tragic  day 
when  the  United  Arab  Republic  did 
nothing  to  prevent  the  sacking  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Library  in 
that  nation. 

I  say  to  you  again  and  most  firmly  that 
a  vote  for  this  amendment  will  help  and 
not  hinder  the  President  and  will  be  ben- 
eficial and  not  detrimental  to  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  rel- 
atively new  and  inexperienced  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I 
would  very  much  regret  to  see  the  House, 
•on  the  very  first  appropriation  bill  of 
the  year,  instruct  the  House  conferees 
even  before  they  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  go  to  conference  and  try  to  work 
out  the  differences.  I  say  especially  to 
the  new  Members  that  perhaps  every  3, 
4,  or  5  years  this  unusual  type  of  action  is 
taken,  but  certainly  it  is  a  very  rare 
thing.  To  send  us  over  to  the  conference 
as  second-class  conferees,  so  to  speak, 
would  not  be  wise.  The  prestige  of  a 
group  representing  the  House  is  to  some 
extent  Involved.  That  would  be  true  no 
matter  what  committee  might  be  in- 
volved. 

Now,  if  you  had  to  say  that,  "this  is 
the  only  chance  I  have  to  express  my 
views  on  aid  to  Egypt  and  on  the  sale  of 
surplus  food  to  Egypt,"  that  would  be  a 
different  proposition.  But  I  say  to  you 
that  there  will  be  another  vote  on  this 
specific  issue  of  sale  of  surplus  foods  to 
Egypt  when  the  conference  report  comes 
back.    There  will  be  another  vote. 

My  able  and  eloquent  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford],  said 
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that  nothing  has  intervened  since  the 
House  voted  on  this  matter  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  and  that  if  you  voted  to  recommit 
at  that  time  then  you  should  vote  to  in- 
struct the  House  conferees  now.  This  Is 
wholly  Irrelevant  to  the  point.  It  is  not 
unheard  of  to  vote  against  instructing 
conferees  when  one  might  very  well 
agree  with  the  views  of  those  who  wished 
to  Instruct. 

But  has  anything  intervened?  Of 
course  something  has  intervened.  The 
other  body  has  put  in  a  different  version 
of  the  so-called  Nasser  amendment;  a 
version  that  was  not  before  you  when 
you  voted  on  the  original  motion  on  Jan- 
uary 26.  Just  a  while  ago,  the  House 
disagreed  to  the  Senate  amendments- 
all  of  them.  So  in  a  sense  we  have  al- 
ready been  instructed  to  follow  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House.  Insistence  of  the 
House  version  is  therefore  our  first  posi- 
tion when  we  go  to  conference.  If  the 
other  body  refuses,  as  I  feel  certain  it  is 
likely  to  do.  then  we  will  have  to  seek 
some  settlement  other  than  the  House 
version. 

The  eloquent  and  able  leader  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  other  body.  Sen- 
ator DiRKSEN,  voted  to  repudiate  the 
position  taken  by  100  percent  of  the 
Republican  Members  who  voted  in  the 
House  on  the  original  so-called  Nasser 
proposition  on  January  26.  And  he  is  no 
babe  in  the  woods  in  the  matter  of  for- 
eign affairs.  He  took  the  position  that 
the  Senate  version  of  the  so-called  Nasser 
amendment  is  preferable. 

So  I  do  not  believe  that  you  are  going 
to  say  to  your  conferees,  you  should  not 
say,  "We  will  not  give  you  a  chance  to 
confer,  we  will  downgrade  you  to  the 
position  of  second-class  conferees."  I 
am  confident  you  will  not  do  that. 

Let  me  say  further:  How  did  we  get 
into  this  situation?  We  got  into  it 
pretty  much  by  reason  of  the  firm  policy 
of  the  President  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Nasser.  We  have  cut  our  other  aid 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic  to  virtually 
nothing  in  the  last  18  months.  The 
President  has  been  tightening  up  in  that 
respect.  We  had  sold  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  about  $432  million  worth 
of  our  surplus  foods  and  then  Mr.  Nasser 
Indicated  that  he  wanted  a  new  agree- 
ment to  begin  on  this  coming  July  1,  at 
the  end  of  the  present  agreement.  We 
have  actually  delivered  92  percent  under 
the  old  agreement.  Now  he  has  indi- 
cated that  he  wants  to  renew  this  agree- 
ment. And  what  did  he  get?  He  got  a 
resounding  no,  as  I  understand  it,  until 
at  least  his  actions  and  his  attitudes  with 
respect  to  our  interests  are  changed. 
All  our  consultations  on  aid  questions 
with  the  United  Arab  Republic  are  at  a 
complete  standstill. 

Our  attitude  with  respect  to  further 
sales  of  surplus  food  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  beyond  July  1  next  apparently 
infuriated  Mr.  Nasser.  And  so  he  made 
some  statement  adverse  to  the  United 
States.  But  what  I  am  trying  to  say 
is  that  your  Government  now,  with  re- 
spect to  Mr.  Nasser  and  with  respect  to 
aid  to  Egypt,  is  following  a  firm  policy. 
This  pending  amendment  does  not  say 
that  we  cannot  give  them  or  grant  them 
food.    It  only  says  that  we  cannot  sell 
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them  surplus  food— not  even  the  last  8 
percent  or  so  that  we  agreed  to  as  part 
of  the  October  1962  agreement. 

I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  our 
Government  was  right  in  indicating  that 
a  further  agreement  with  Nasser  to  sup- 
nlv  surplus  food  should  not  be  made.  I, 
for  one,  certainly  feel  that  a  tough  policy 
with  Nasser  is  desirable.  I  feel  that  un- 
less Nasser  changes  his  conduct  we 
should  not  make  any  further  commit- 
ments to  supply  him  with  anything. 

My  view  is  that  unduly  restrictive  con- 
gressional action  at  this  time  in  this  deli- 
cate situation  is  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States.  A  continent  is  in- 
volved, the  Arab  world,  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  the  oil-rich  Middle  East.  The  Pres- 
ident has  asked  permission  to  have  the 
full  authority  to  negotiate  and  handle 
relations  with  Egypt  In  this  delicate  and 
explosive  situation.  It  appears  to  me  to 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  let  the  President  try  to  handle 
the  problem  for  a  time.  I  am  supporting 
the  President  in  this  position. 

So  I  say  to  you  that  in  my  judgment 
you  should  vote  not  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a 
slap  at  the  conferees;  in  the  second  place, 
it  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  express 
your  view  because  you  will  have  an  op- 
portunity later;  and  in  the  third  place, 
we  ought  to  preserve  our  ability  to  meet 
whatever  situaHons  may  arise  in  con- 
ference to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment.  This 
Nation  cannot  afford  to  experiment  po- 
litically with  a  dangerous  and  explosive 
situation.  How  can  we  say,  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  cannot  sell  surplus  food  to 
Egypt  for  5  months,  even  though  we 
made  a  contract  for  sale  in  1962,  but  if 
you  want,  you  can  give  it  to  them." 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  in  this  body  con- 
dones the  recent  actions  of  Mr.  Nasser. 
It  is,  however,  dangerous  and  irresponsi- 
ble for  this  body  to  force  the  President 
of  the  United  States  into  a  position  of  re- 
ducing his  means  of  negotiation  in  for- 
eign affairs. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  reiterate  my  full  support  of  the 
motion  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel]  to  instruct  the  House  con- 
ferees to  stand  firm  by  the  House  posi- 
tion to  call  a  halt  to  the  continuing  flow 
of  aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  un- 
der Public  Law  480. 

I  supported  this  effort  last  year,  and 
again  this  year  I  urged  such  action  by 
the  House.  On  a  number  of  occasions 
during  recent  years  and  months  I  have 
spoken  out  on  this  matter  and  Inserted 
pertinent  material  in  the  Record. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois for  his  leadership  In  this  important 
matter  and  trust  the  motion  will  pass 
overwhelmingly. 


Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Americans  cannot  afford  to  play 
paltry  politics  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  while  we  as  a  nation  face 
so  many  threats  of  aggression  through- 
out the  world.  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser 
rates  among  the  vilest  of  dictators  in 
modem  times.  Like  many  thoughful 
Americans,  I  resent  his  attack  upon  the 
honor  and  the  integrity  of  the  United 
States.  But  despite  my  resentment  of 
his  actions,  I  do  not  intend  to  weaken 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  in  a  time  of  so 
many  crises  throughout  the  world.  Nor 
do  I  have  any  Intention  of  carelessly  mix- 
ing a  completely  domestic  Issue  into  the 
delicate  field  of  foreign  affairs. 

Therefore,  I  am  proud  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  supported  the  Presi- 
dent today.  And  I  am  pleased  that  we 
have  acted  with  promptness  In  contin- 
uing our  vitally  essential  feed  grains  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  abundantly  clear  to  me  that  the 
action  taken  by  this  body  on  January  26 
needs  to  be  remembered.  We  voted  on  a 
major  policy  matter  as  though  it  were  of 
little  consequence. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  are  opposed  to  the  policy, 
program,  and  manners  of  Mr.  Nasser. 
But  this  does  not  give  us  any  exciise  to 
take  this  opposition  out  on  President 
Johnson.  If  the  President  is  to  have  re- 
sponsibility for  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
Nation,  then  we  must  not  enact  legisla- 
tion that  would  hamstring  him. 

It  is  not  considered  responsible  states- 
manship to  play  politics  with  a  matter  so 
important  to  our  Nation  as  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
guilty  of  tying  the  hands  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  In  the  matter  of 
foreign  policy,  and  it  is  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  most  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  do  not  wish  to  do  this  sort  of  ir- 
responsible thing. 

Whether  or  not  the  President  always 
makes  the  right  decision  Is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  make  his 
task  more  burdensome  by  this  kind  of 
nuisance  legislation.  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  Is  to  be  conamended  for  his  far- 
sighted  attitude  toward  our  natural 
treasures  as  revealed  in  his  message  to 
Congress  on  the  subject  of  natural  beau- 
ty. 

It  Is  becoming  more  and  more  unpor- 
tant  that  the  beauty  of  recreational  areas 
be  a  part  of  all  our  dally  Uves  and  that 
these  areas  be  dispersed  over  the  land 
so  that  all  will  have  easy  access  to  them, 
Irrespective  of  his  or  her  point  of  resi- 
dence. 

With  the  continued  stepup  of  stress 
and  tensions  In  our  modern  business  and 
social  lives,  our  people  need  an  increas- 
ing amount  of  recreation  and  relaxation 
available  to  them  in  order  that  they 
might  maintain  the  high  efficiency  that 
modern  procedures  demand  of  them. 

The  sort  of  thing  the  President  pro- 
poses Is  a  true  development  of  the  nat- 
ural resources  that  will  contribute  to  the 
economic  and  social  good  of  our  Nation. 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  un- 
alterably opposed  to  aid  to  Egypt  just  as 
I  am  opposed  to  aid  to  Sukarno  and  his 


ilk.  Those  that  would  extend  their  hand 
to  us  for  aid;  then  thumb  their  nose  with 
this  same  hand  do  not  deserve  our  as- 

I  would  hope  that  the  President  shares 
this  view  and  this  be  our  policy  In  foreign 
affairs.  But  this  motion  burrows  deeper 
than  aid  and  restrains  the  President  in 
the  conduct  of  his  duty  to  the  American 
p>eople. 

I  carmot  permit  this  appeal  to  emotion 
to  Inhibit  the  freedom  of  action  of  our 
President  and  put  into  jeopardy  our  na- 
tional security.  I  am,  therefore,  opposed 
to  the  motion. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
under  its  constitutional  legislative  re- 
sponsibility, voted  to  cut  off  shipments  of 
surplus  foods  under  current  contracts  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  This  action 
refiected  a  growing  resentment  toward 
the  questionable  practice  of  attempting 
to  buy  friends  with  foreign  aid. 

Only  5  days  after  President  Nasser  of 
the  Arab  Republic  angrily  denounced  the 
United  States,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture issued  an  authorization  for  ship- 
ment of  some  $14  million  worth  of  wheat 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Under  this 
arrangement,  the  United  States  pays  cash 
for  the  wheat  in  the  open  market,  ships 
it  to  Egypt  where  Nasser  pays  for  it — 
not  in  dollars— but  in  EgjiJtian  pounds 
to  be  spent  there  as  part  of  the  foreign 
aid  program.  Total  cost  of  aid  to  Nasser 
in  the  past  10  years  has  been  $1.1  billion. 
What  has  this  fantastic  sum  bought? 

Last  month  a  Cairo  mob  burned  the 
U.S.  Kennedy  Memorial  Library,  an  un- 
armed commercial  plane  was  shot  down, 
and  Nasser  continued  to  supply  the  Con- 
golese rebels  and  to  pursue  a  policy  of 
aggression,  while  asking  for  additional 
aid. 

Under  the  1963  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
the  President  was  directed  by  Congress 
to  withhold  economic  aid,  as  well  as  food- 
for-peace  aid  from  any  nation  commit- 
ting aggressive  acts  against  another 
country  receiving  our  aid.  It  Is  time  for 
vigorous  action  and  firmness  in  foreign 
policy  by  our  Government.  It  is  time  to 
discontinue  underwriting  nations  who 
show  no  respect  for  the  United  States. 
As  President  JohnsoL  In  his  recent  state 
of  the  Union  message  declared— "the 
community  of  nations  requires  mutual 
respect.  We  shall  extend  It — and  we 
shall  expect  it." 

My  previous  vote  and  my  vote  today  to 
ban  the  current  aid  program  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  refiects  my  convic- 
tion that  now  is  the  time  to  act  in  the 
best  interest  of  America. 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
my  position  that  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public should  get  no  more  aid  from  this 
country,  but  I  also  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress is  not  the  branch  of  Government 
which  should  make  this  diplomatic  deci- 
sion. Diplomatic  maneuvers  cannot  be 
legislated  and  In  his  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  of  this  Nation  the  President  should 
not  have  his  hands  tied  by  inflexible  leg- 
islation. 

In  support  of  this  position  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Star  dated  February  1, 
1965.  and  an  article  by  Drew  Pearson  in 
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the  Washington  Post  dated  February  1, 
1965.  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Star,  Feb.  1. 

1965) 

The  House  on  Nasser 

President  Nasser  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public has  asked  for  the  action  that  ovir 
House  of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  204 
to  177.  has  taken  against  him.  The  action, 
If  the  Senate  follows  suit,  will  put  an  end  to 
the  sale  of  surplus  American  food  sorely 
needed  In  Egypt. 

The  vote,  of  course,  would  not  have  oc- 
curred If  Nasser  himself  had  not  Invited  It. 
He  did  so  by  delivering  a  speech.  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago.  In  which  he  declared,  In  effect, 
that  the  United  States  would  be  well  advised 
to  Jump  In  the  lake  with  Its  aid.  Like 
President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia,  he  thus  put 
himself  on  the  list  of  irritating  people  nom- 
inated for  oblivion  on  Capitol  Hill.  And  this 
Is  the  more  true  because  of  the  way  in  which 
he  has  tolerated  mob  action  against  a  USIS 
library  In  Cairo,  and  supported  pro-Commu- 
nist military  Intervention  in  the  Congo. 

We  happen  to  agree  that  Nasser  should 
get  no  more  aid  from  this  country.  But — 
and  it  is  a  big  but — we  also  agree  with  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk  that  Congress  Is  not 
the  branch  of  Government  which  should 
make  this  decision.  The  President  should 
not  have  his  hands  tied  in  advance  by  the 
type  of  Inflexible  legislation  that  has  Just 
been  enacted.  He,  not  Congress,  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
the  granting  or  withholding  of  aid  Is  an  Im- 
portant element  of  our  diplomacy. 

The  Senate,  when  It  gets  around  to  the 
matter,  will  be  rendering  good  service  If  It 
reverses  the  House  action.  It  can  do  this 
in  a  manner  that  does  not  absolve  Nasser. 
What  is  important  Is  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  President  be  permitted  the 
flexibility  essential  to  diplomatic  maneuver 
In  a  difficxilt  R-orld. 


[Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post.  Feb.  1, 
1965] 

New   Food-to-Egypt   Developments 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Some  hectic  backstage  developments  con- 
tributed to  the  administration's  defeat  on 
sending  surplus  American  food  to  Egypt. 
Some  of  these  are  continuing,  as  the  Senate 
prepares  to  vote  on  whether  to  override  the 
House. 

Development  No.  1  was  an  erroneous  news- 
paper column  which  stated  that  Myer  Feld- 
man.  White  House  adviser  on  Middle  East 
matters,  "was  blocked  off  from  the  admin- 
istration's recent  decision"  regarding  food 
for  Ecrypt:  that  Feldman  was  "excluded  from 
the  White  House  decision" — by  McGeorge 
Bundy — not  to  suspend  food  shipments  to 
Nasser. 

The  real  fact  is  that  Feldman  and  Bundy 
are  good  friends,  consult  with  each  other 
frequently.  Though  Feldman  didn't  attend 
the  reported  meeting,  he  did  concur  in  the 
decision. 

SEES     U.S.     ROLE     USEFUL 

Actually,  he  went  much  further  and, 
speaking  January  10  before  a  meeting  of 
United  Jewish  Appeal,  told  1.000  Jewish 
leaders  that  it  was  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  Israel  that  food  ship- 
ments be  continued  to  Egypt. 

Feldman  argued  that  if  we  did  not  continue 
friendly  relations  with  Eeypt.  Egjpt  would 
swing  toward  the  Communist  camp;  also 
that  peace  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
world  depended  upon  a  broker,  which  the 
United  States  could  continue  to  be.  He 
pointed  to  the  useful  role  of  the  United 
States  at  the  first  Arab  summit  conference 
In  persuading  Arab  leaders  not  to  attack 
Israel  over  the  diversion  of  water  from  the 
Sea  of  Galilee. 


However.  Congressmen  who  voted  to  cinr- 
tall  food  shipments  had  read  the  erroneous 
colimMi,  did  not  know  Peldman's  real  posi- 
tion. 

FOOD    CONTINUANCE    URGEO 

Development  No.  2  was  a  cable  from  U.S. 
Ambassador  Walworth  Barbour  in  Israel,  who 
reported  that  Nahum  Goldman,  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  leader  who  Is  now  president  of 
the  World  Zionist  Organization,  had  xirged 
Ambassador  Barbour  strongly  not  to  discon- 
tinue food  to  Egypt. 

Development  No.  3  was  Nasser's  explana- 
tion that  the  burning  of  the  American  li- 
brary In  Cairo  was  Instigated  by  Chinese 
Communists  who  distributed  oil-soaked  rags 
to  rioting  students.  Nasser  is  prepared  to 
pay  $500,000  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  library. 

Development  No.  4  was  Nasser's  explana- 
tion that  the  American  oil  company  plane 
shot  down  over  Egypt  had  the  exact  con- 
figuration of  an  Israel  fighter  plane,  fur- 
thermore was  definitely  over  Egyptian  terri- 
tory. He  reported  that  the  plane  was  not 
shot  down  hurriedly,  but  failed  to  answer 
Egyptian  challenges. 

PEARSON    IN    EGYPT 

When  this  writer  was  in  Egypt  and  Israel 
last  summer,  I  reported  that  Nasser  was  fol- 
lowing a  policy  of  undercutting  the  United 
States  In  many  areas.  He  has  persuaded  the 
Libyan  Government  to  cancel  the  lease  on 
the  giant  U.S.  air  base  at  Wheelus.  He  tried 
to  persuade  Halle  Selassie,  unsuccessfully,  to 
cancel  our  communications  base  at  Kagnew 
In  Ethiopia.  He  has  maintained  40,000 
Egyptian  troops  in  the  Yemen,  aimed  pri- 
marily at  American  oil  companies  in  adjacent 
Saudi  Arabia.  Since  then,  he  has  been  send- 
ing arms  and  men  Into  the  Congo  to  support 
the  Congolese  rebels. 

In  Israel,  I  talked  to  the  top  leaders  of  that 
Government,  asked  them  polntblank  about 
the  American  policy  of  sending  food  to 
Egypt.     Their  reply  was  interesting. 

They  said :  "After  all,  this  food  is  for  peo- 
ple. It's  not  for  the  Egyptian  Government. 
And  we  have  no  quarrel  with  hungry  people." 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
veiT  pleased  when  a  few  days  ago,  a  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues  in  this  distin- 
guished body,  by  a  vote  of  204  to  177, 
attached  a  rider  to  an  appropriation  bill 
which  had  the  effect  of  requesting  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  with- 
hold any  further  aid  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  Now,  the  Senate  has  refused 
to  accept  this  amendment.  If  the 
amendment  did  nothing  else,  it  put  us 
on  record  as  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
American  people. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  members  of 
the  joint  conference  on  this  amendment 
to  stand  firm  in  their  efforts. 

To  me  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  should  be  asked  to  give  1 
more  cent  to  Dictator  Nasser  or  to  assist 
him  in  any  manner.  We  have  already 
stood  by  while  our  Nation  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  insults  of  this  pro-Commu- 
nist dictator.  We  have  watched  the  up- 
risings in  Africa  kill  thousands  of 
innocent  people,  many  of  them  American 
citizens  and  these  uprisings  were,  in  fact, 
financed  in  part  by  Nasser's  sales  of  our 
surplus  foods  to  buy  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion for  Congolese  rebels.  Certainly  the 
American  people  cannot  be  asked  to  con- 
tribute further  to  these  infamies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are 
a  generous  people.  We  have  great  sym- 
pathy for  the  unfortunate  people  of 
Egypt  under  this  dictator's  heel.  But 
how  much  of  this  surplus  food  actually 
goes  to  these  unfortunate  people?    From 


the  amount  of  aid  that  Nasser  is  able  to 
give  the  Communists  in  Cyprus  and  the 
tremendous  burden  of  maintaining  his 
forces  on  the  Yemen  border,  it  appears  to 
be  very  little. 

We  know,  too,  of  the  suppression  of 
news  in  the  United  Arab  Republic 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  what- 
ever minute  amount  of  our  surplus  food 
does  trickle  down  to  the  unfortunate 
United  Arab  Republic  citizen,  he  certain- 
ly does  not  know  its  source. 

We  have  been  told  by  the  State  De- 
partment that  we  will  be  blamed  in  the 
Far  East  and  Middle  East  press  for  starv- 
ing the  people  of  Egypt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  we  be  blamed  for 
this  if  we  have  never  been  given  credit 
for  feeding  them  in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  voice  the  sentiments  of 
myself,  my  district,  my  State,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  when  I  say 
we  should  unanimously  approve  the  mo- 
tion to  instruct  the  conferees  to  reject 
the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
profound  regret  that  the  Democratic 
leadership,  through  a  parliamentary 
maneuver,  prevented  the  membership 
from  voting  on  whether  to  instruct  the 
conferees  to  keep  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration from  using  certain  funds  to 
close  down  a  number  of  its  facilities. 

I  firmly  believe  there  would  have  been 
an  oven\'helming  vote  against  President 
Johnson's  plan  to  close  these  installa- 
tions, a  move  I  consider  to  be  heartless 
and  based  on  false  economy. 

One  such  installation — the  Bath, 
N.Y..  VA  Center — is  located  in  my  con- 
gressional district. 

Certainly  such  a  major  step  as  has 
been  ordered  by  the  President  should 
not  be  carried  out  without  full  hearings 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  in  conclusion  that  it  is  not  unique  for 
us  to  instruct  conferees,  in  either  body 
for  that  matter.  One  need  only  to  look 
at  the  makeup  of  who  the  conferees 
may  be  and  how  they  voted  the  first 
time  around  to  know  what  will  happen 
in  compromising  the  position  of  the 
House.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  take 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon],  and  others  who  will  serve  as 
conferees,  off  the  hook  by  giving  them  a 
sound,  resounding  vote  of  the  House 
again  to  back  up  our  position. 

I  urge  Members  of  the  House  to  sup- 
port the  motion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  other 
speakers  have  previously  noteci  nothing 
has  occurred  in  the  few  days  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, by  a  27-vote  margin  approved  an 
amendment  making  it  the  sense  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  aid  to  Dictator 
Nasser  be  ended. 

Why  should  Nasser  be  given  one  thin 
dime,  either  in  cash  or  agricultural  com- 
modities, as  long  as  he  thumbs  his  nose 
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at  the  United  States  and  tells  us  to  "go 

tn  hell"? 

It  will  indeed  be  interesting  to  note 
how  the  Members  of  the  House  vote  today 
on  this  issue.  It  will  be  especially  in- 
teresting to  note  the  results  of  President 
Johnson's  arm-twisting  tactics. 

Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion today  is  quite  different  than  it  was 
when  the  matter  of  agricultural  com- 
modities aid  under  the  Public  Law  480 
program  for  Nasser  was  before  the  House 

last  week. 

Today  under  the  Senate  amendment 
the  President  is  required  to  give  aid  only 
when  he  finds  that  it  is  in  the  national 
interest. 

We  face  crises  in  several  areas  witn 
respect  to  international  involvements 
and  dangers  to  our  security.  In  such 
situations.  I  think  the  President  must 
have  some  flexibility  that  will  enable  him 
to  act  as  he  deems  best  in  the  conduct 
of  crucial  foreign  policy  matters  and  be- 
lieve the  proviso  contained  in  this  meas- 
ure to  act  for  the  national  interest  is  a 
satisfactory,  workable  formula  for  the 
next  5  months  or  so  when  the  House 
will  have  another  opportunity  to  review 
and  reevaluate  this  issue,  as  it  should 
have  from  time  to  time. 

I  think  these  considerations  should 
move  the  House  to  clarify  and  qualify 
its  position  and  make  very  clear  its  in- 
tention to  stand  behind  the  President  m 
matters  affecting  the  national  interest 
and  security  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  regard.  I  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  a 
memorandum  recently  furnished  me  by 
the  State  Department  in  answer  to  my 
request  of  eariy  January  for  information 
concerning  recent  events  in  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

This  is  the  statement  from  the  De- 
partment of  State : 

Recent  incidents  In  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public have  caused  many  Americans  to  ques- 
tion the  sale  of  American  commodities  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  for  local  currency 
under  Public  Law  480.  These  Incidents  In- 
clude the  burning  down  of  the  USIS  library 
m  Cairo  the  shooting  down  of  an  American- 
owned  plane  over  United  Arab  Republic  ter- 
ritory, and  remarks  of  December  27  made  by 
President  Nasser.  The  great  bulk  of  our 
assistance  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  is  In 
the  form  of  Public  Law  480  sales  which  meet 
about  one-quarter  of  all  the  food  grain  re- 
quirements of  Its  people.  Termination  of 
this  program  would  not  affect  United  Arab 
Republic  capacity  to  carry  on  Its  military 
programs,  but  could  well  convince  the  United 
Arab  Republic  Government  that  the  United 
States  Is  not  sincere  In  Its  professed  desire 
to  help  Improve  the  living  standards  of  the 
Egyptian  people.  Arbitrary  termination 
could  result  in  rapid  deterioration  of  our  re- 
lations with  all  Arab  States  and  In  Increased 
hostile  pressures  against  Israel. 

The  burning  of  cur  USIS  library  In  Cairo 
was  a  senseless  act  of  destruction  which  the 
great  majority  of  Egyptians  deplore.  The 
mob  attacking  the  Embassy  consisted  of 
African  students,  with  few  if  any  Egyptians 
participating.  The  Egyptian  police  respond- 
ed to  the  Embassy's  call  for  assistance  but 
did  not  arrive  in  time  or  sufficient  numbers 
to  protect  the  Embassy  compound.  On  the 
day  after  the  attack,  our  Ambassador  In 
Cairo  delivered  a  note  of  protest  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  following  day 
our  Embassy  received  a  note  from  the  United 
Arab   Republic   Government   expressing   re- 
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gret  for  the  damage  done  and  willingness  to 
compensate  for  the  losses  sustained.  A  de- 
tailed reckoning  of  the  damages  Is  being 
made  and  when  It  Is  complete  a  bill  wUl  be 
presented  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  Gov- 
ernment. Meanwhile  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public Government  has  made  temporary 
quarters  available.  In  a  meeting  with  our 
Ambassador  on  December  19.  President  Nas- 
ser offered  a  gift  of  1,000  volumes  and  an  en- 
cyclopedia  for   a  new  American  library   In 

Cairo. 

The  shooting  down  of  an  American-owned 
plane  over  the  United  Arab  Republic  has 
been  Investigated  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency.  A  preliminary  report  by  those  in- 
vestigators Indicates  that  communications 
failures  and  the  apparent  failure  of  the  pilot 
to  follow  certain  prescribed  procedures  for 
overflying  the  United  Arab  Republic  were 
Involved  In  the  Incident.  While  recognizing 
that  certain  procedural  errors  may  have  oc- 
curred, the  U.S.  Government  does  not  con- 
sider them  sufficient  Justification  for  the 
United  Arab  Republic  action  of  shooting  the 
aircraft  down.  A  protest  was  made  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  Government  on  De- 
cember 24  which  reserves  the  right,  pending 
completion  of  all  aspects  of  the  investigation, 
to  claim  restitution  for  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty. 

The  remarks  of  December  27  resulted  from 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  motives  of  the 
food  for  peace  program.  We  know  that  the 
United  Arab  Republic  authorities  fvUly  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  the  Public  Law  480 
program  to  the  economy  of  the  co\intry. 

Current  consignments  of  commodities  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  are  In  accordance 
with  U.S.  commitments  under  a  3-year  agree- 
ment signed  In  1963.  The  Department  now 
has  under  consideration  a  new  request  from 
the  United  Arab  Republic  for  a  supplemen- 
tary agreement.  The  Interested  agencies  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  Including  the  Depart- 
ment, have  not  reached  a  decision  on  this 
request. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  imposition  of  restrictions 
on  our  conference  committee.  This  is 
not  a  politically  wise  position  for  a  new 
Member  from  my  district.  However, 
both  I  and  the  distinguished  Congress- 
man whom  I  succeed,  the  Honorable 
August  Johansen,  were  sent  here  to  vote 
according  to  our  own  best  judgment  after 
the  arguments  had  been  properly  heard. 
He  did  not.  and  I  shall  not,  do  otherwise. 
We  are  about  to  decide  whether  we  re- 
solve today,  before  proper  and  thorough 
studies  by  this  Congress,  an  issue  which 
is  in  no  way  related  to  the  urgency  of  the 
supplemental  appropriation  to  the  CCC. 
We  vote  on  whether  we  abandon  or  con- 
tinue a  system  of  committee  study  which 
has  assisted  Congress  to  order  thought- 
fully its  activities. 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  yield- 
ing to  our  emotions  are  obvious.  The  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  body  lie  elsewhere. 

Let  us  properly  hear  the  arguments  on 
these  two  unrelated  issues,  soon  but  at 
another  time,  and  decide  them  individ- 
ually, and  on  their  own  merits. 
The  SPEAKER.    All  time  has  expired. 
Mr.  MAHON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
the    motion    of    the    gentleman    from 
Illinois.  .    .. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "noes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  165,  nays  241,  not  voting  27. 
as  follows: 


Abbltt 
Adair 

Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews. 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Bates 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bingham 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Callaway 
Cameron 
Carter 

Chamberlain 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Corner 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtin 
Curtis 
Dague 
Davis,  Wis. 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan,  Tenn 
Dwyer 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Beckworth 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonner 
Brademas 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton.  Calif. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cabell 
Callan 
Carey 
Casey 
Celler 
Chelf 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Cormaa 
Craley 


[Roll  No.  10] 
YEAS— 165 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Ellsworth 
Erlenbom 
Farbsteln 
Flndley 
Fino 
Fisher 

Ford.  Gerald  R 
Frellnghuysen 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Gilbert 
Good  ell 
Griffin 
Gross 
G rover 
Gubser 
Gumey 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey.  Ind. 
Harvey.  Mich. 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Keith 
King.  N.Y. 
Kunkel 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lindsay 
Lipscomb 
Long.  La. 
McClory 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McEwen 
MacGregor 
Mallllard 
Marsh 
Martin,  Ala. 
Martin.  Nebr. 
Mathias 
May 
Michel 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Moore 
.  Morse 
Morton 

NAYS— 241 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

D.'ivis.  Ga. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Diggs 

DingeU 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulski 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Dyal 

E^mondson 

Edwards.  Calif 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farnsley 

Farnum 

Pascell 

Felghan 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Praser 
Frledel 


Mosher 

Nelsen 

OHara.  m. 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Pool 

Quie 

Quillen 

Reid.  m. 

Relfel 
Relnecke 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

RoblBon 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shriver 

Skubitz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stratton 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Iliomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Walker.  MIbb. 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Weltner 

Whalley 

WidnaU 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Younger 


Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gathings 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gllligan 

Gonzalez 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grelgg 

Orlder 

Griffiths 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harris 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hebert 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holland 

Howard 

Hull 
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Hungate 

Morgan 

Schlsler 

Buot 

Morris 

Schnildhnuser 

Ichord 

Morrison 

Scott 

Irwln 

Moss 

Selden 

Jacotw 

Miilter 

Sickles 

Jennings 

Murphy,  111. 

Slkes 

Joelson 

Murray 

Slsk 

Johnson.  Calif 

Natcher 

Slack 

Johnson.  Okla 

Nedzl 

Smith.  Iowa 

Jones,  Ala. 

Nix 

Smith.  Va. 

Joiios,  Mo. 

O'Brien 

Staggers 

Karsten 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Stalbaum 

Karth 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Steed 

Kastenmeler 

Olson.  Minn. 

Stephens 

Kee 

ONeill.MaBS. 

Stubblefleld 

Kelly 

Ottlnger 

Sullivan 

Keogh 

Patman 

Sweeney 

KlnK.  Calif. 

Patten 

Taylor 

Klnti.  Utah 

Pepper 

Teague,  Tex. 

Klrwan 

Perkins 

Tenzer 

Kluczynskl 

Phil  bin 

Thomas 

Korncksay 

Pickle 

Thompson,  La. 

Krcbs 

Poa^f 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Leggett 

Powell 

Thompson,  Tex 

Long,  Md. 

Price 

Todd 

Love 

Purccll 

Trimble 

McCarthy 

Race 

Tunney 

McDowell 

Randall 

Tuten 

McFall 

Redlln 

Udall 

McGrath 

Reld,  N.T. 

Ullman 

McMillan 

Resnlck 

Van  Deerlln 

McVlcUer 

Reu.ss 

Vanlk 

Macdonald 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Vigor!  to 

Mac  hen 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Vivian 

Mackay 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Watts 

Mackle 

Roberts 

White,  Idaho 

Madden 

Rodlno 

White.  Tex. 

Mahon 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Whltener 

Matsunaga 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Whltten 

Matthews 

Ron  an 

Willis 

Merds 

Roncallo 

Wilson. 

Miller 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Charles  H. 

MUls 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Wolff 

Mlnlsh 

RoKtenkowskl 

Wright 

MinK 

Roush 

Young 

Moeller 

Roybal 

Zablockl 

Monagan 

St  Germain 

Moorhead 

St.  Onge 

1 

WOT  VOTING — 27 

Abernethy 

Clancy 

Landrum 

Baring 

Corbett 

Martin.  Ma-ss. 

Battln 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Bell 

Gibbons 

Pelly                 — 

Blutnlk 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Puclnskl 

Brooks 

Hardy 

Shipley 

Burton,  Utah 

Hrrlong 

Toll 

Cahin 

Holincld 

Williams 

Cederberg 

Laird 

WUson,  Bob 

on  the  part  of  the  House  have  xintll  mid- 
night tomorrow  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  House  Joint  Resolution  234. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  resolution, 
House  Joint  Resolution  234,  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Thei-e  was  no  objection. 


So  the  preferential  motion  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs  : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Baring  for,  with  Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennes- 
see against. 

Mr.  Laird  for.  with  Mr.  Shipley  against. 

Mr.  Pelly  for,  with   Mr.  Toll  against. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  for.  with  Mr.  HoUfleld 
against. 

Mr.  Gibbons  for,  with  Mr.  Brooks  against. 

Mr.  Corbett  for.  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Cahlll  for.  with  Mr.  Blatnlk  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Clancy. 
Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Battln. 
Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.  WUUams  with  Mr.   Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Mahon, 
Thomas,  Whitten.  Natcher.  Bow,  and 
Michel. 


HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  one  of  its  most 
beloved  and  courageous  Members  left  a 
sickbed  this  morning  to  come  here  In 
line  of  duty.  I  join  all  Members  of  the 
House  in  welcoming  back  to  the  floor  our 
beloved  and  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Hol- 
land!. 

Mr.  SiJeaker,  this  demonstration  cer- 
tainly testifies  to  the  affection  which  the 
House  has  for  the  gentleman  and  the 
gentleman's  conduct  In  coming  back  to- 
day demonstrates  to  the  country  the 
fidelity  of  Members  of  the  House  toward 
the  duties  of  their  office.  We  commend 
the  gentleman  and  we  appreciate  and 
admire  his  great  courage. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  of 
Columbia  day.  The  chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  TMr. 
McMillan],  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Members  have 
the  privilege  of  inserting  their  remarks 
in  the  Record  following  the  passage  of 
each  of  the  bills  I  shall  call  up  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE    ON    APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.    MAHON.      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  managers 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    CANINE 
CORPS 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker.  I  call 
up  the  bill  fH.R.  1064)  to  authorize  the 
acquisition,  training,  and  maintenance 
of  dogs  to  be  used  in  law  enforcement  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina?  — 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Commis- 
stoners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Police  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, are  authorized  to  acquire,  train,  and 
maintain  as  many  dogs  as  may  be  necessary 
to  be  used  In  connection  with  law  enforce- 
ment In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill,  H.R.  1064,  is  to  au- 
thorize the  expansion  of  the  canine  corps 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force. 

The  use  of  dogs  in  urban  police  work 
originated  in  Belgium  more  than  50  years 
ago,  and  has  since  spread  to  many  other 
countries.  Today,  more  than  40  police 
departments  in  the  United  States  are 
utilizing  dogs  in  patrol  work,  and  the 
number  is  increasing  very  rapidly. 

The  canine  corps  was  first  established 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  December 
1959,  and  on  April  19.  1960,  six  dogs  went 
on  the  streets  of  the  city  with  their 
handlers.  By  the  end  of  that  year,  the 
number  had  increased  to  20  such  teams, 
and  today  the  corps  consist  of  84  dogs  on 
the  streets  and  6  more  in  training,  for  a 
total  strength  of  90. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  canine  corps 
as  an  arm  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  may  be  evaluated  from  the 
following  statistics  for  the  calendar  year 
1964.  During  this  period,  there  were 
approximately  75  man-dog  teams  patrol- 
ling the  streets  of  Washington,  D.C. 


Arrest 

with 

use 

of  dog 

.\rrest 
with- 
out use 
of  dog 

Total 

Housebreaking 

232 

103 

67 

60 

1 

3 

7 

17 

62 

148 

40 
82 
39 

1 
10 

1 

37 

1G3 

380 

Robbery 

143 

Assault 

149 

Larceny 

89 

Homicide 

2 

Destroying  private  property- 
Rape 

13 
8 

Unauthoriied  use  auto..'. 

Drunk  and  disorderly 

54 

21S 

Total 

532 

621 

1,0S3 

Thus,  more  than  half  of  all  the  arrests 
made  in  these  categories  during  that 
entire  year  were  accomplished  with  the 
use  of  trained  dogs.  In  addition  to  their 
actual  participation  in  these  arrests,  the 
dogs  of  the  canine  corps  have  proved 
invaluable  on  many  other  occasions  by 
the  deterrent  effect  of  their  mere  pres- 
ence at  the  scene  of  actual  or  potential 
trouble.  The  dogs'  keen  sense  of  smell 
enables  them  to  locate  fugitives  hiding  in 
buildings,  junkyards,  and  other  places 
where  the  policemen  would  otherwise 
have  a  most  difficult  and  dangerous  task 
in  apprehending  them. 

Your  committee  Is  informed  that  for 
several  reasons  any  program  of  expan- 
sion of  the  corps  cannot  be  made  to 
proceed  too  rapidly.  First,  the  recruit- 
ment and  selection  of  the  dogs  must  be 
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accomplished  carefully  and  deliberately. 
Then  the  training  itself  takes  14  weeks, 
and  the  nature  of  the  training  work  for- 
bids too  large  groups.  In  this  cormec- 
tion  also,  each  dog  is  assigned  to  one 
particular  man,  and  this  patrolman  and 
his  dog  must  be  trained  together.  Thus, 
any  rapid  acceleration  in  the  training 
program  would  take  too  many  patrolmen 
off  their  regular  beats  at  one  time,  to  the 
detriment  of  law  enforcement  in  the  city. 
In  addition,  each  man-dog  team  in  serv- 
ice must  be  brought  back  for  1  day  of 
refresher  training  every  2  weeks.  For 
these  reasons,  the  Police  Department 
estimates  that  not  more  than  25  new 
dogs  be  acquired,  trained,  and  added  to 
the  corps  each  year. 

Thus  far,  all  the  dogs  in  the  canine 
corps  have  been  donated,  and  thus  have 
cost  the  Police  Department  nothing. 
However,  if  the  contemplated  program 
of  expansion  necessitates  the  purchase 
of  any  of  the  new  dogs,  it  is  estimated 
that  they  may  cost  as  much  as  $250  each. 
An  item  of  expense  is  involved  in  the 
fact  that  the  policemen  who  handle  these 
dogs  must  transport  them  daily  in  their 
own  cars,  and  also  must  keep  the  dogs 
at  their  homes.  This  calls  for  fenced 
yards  and  extra  cleaning.  Also,  most  of 
the  work  of  these  policemen  must  be  per- 
formed at  night.  For  these  reasons, 
these  men  are  paid  additional  compen- 
sation m  the  amount  of  $580  per  year, 
as  grade  2  technicians. 

The  cost  of  adding  10  man-dog  teams 
to  the  pre.sent  canine  corps  is  estimated 
to  be  $21,500.  This  includes  the  patrol- 
man's extra  compensation  as  a  techni- 
cian, and  the  food  and  veterinary  care 
for  the  dogs,  but  not  any  cost  of  purchase. 

For  the  present  fiscal  year,  the  appro- 
priation to  the  canine  corps  is  $95,388, 
which  is  sufficient  to  bring  the  corps  to  a 
strength  of  100  man-dog  teams.  Enact- 
ment of  H.R.  1064  would  provide  legisla- 
tive authorization  for  this  and  any  fur- 
ther expansion  of  this  corps,  which  has 
proved  such  an  Invaluable  asset  to  law 
enforcement  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  future  need  may  dictate. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  1935  of  the 
88th  Congress — House  Report  No.  76 — 
which  passed  the  House  on  March  11, 
1963. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  the  last  Congress,  expresses  their 
endorsement  of  this  proposed  legislation : 

Government  of  the  District  or 
Columbia  Executive  Offtck, 
Washington,  February  25.  1963. 
Hon.  John  L.  McMillan, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  McMillan:  The  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Coltimbla  have  for  re- 
port H.R.  1935,  88th  Congress,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  acquisition,  training,  and  main- 
tenance of  dogs  to  be  used  In  law  enforce- 
ment In  the  District  of  Columbia.    The  bill 
authorizes  the  acquisition  of  as  many  dogs 
as  may   be   necessary  for   police   use.     The 
police  force  now  has  approximately  70  dogs, 
most  of  which  are  on  active  duty.    Some  are 
still  In  training. 

The  Commissioners  recognize  that  the 
man-dog  teams  of  the  canine  corps  of  the 
Police  Department  have  compiled  an  excel- 
lent record  of  crime  detection  and  preven- 
tion since  they  first  appeared  on  the  streets 


of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1960.  The 
corps  was  originally  established  on  an  experi- 
mental basis  with  five  man-dog  teams.  With 
the  concurrence  of  the  congressional  appro- 
priation subcommittees  the  corps  was  con- 
tinued on  this  basis  through  the  fiscal  year 
1961.  Fifty  man-dog  teams  were  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1962  and  75  for  fiscal  year 
1963. 

The  Commissioners  have  recommended  an 
increase  of  25  dogs  in  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1964. 

Therefore,  the  Commissioners  recommend 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  Commissioners  have  been  advised  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  administration's  program, 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report  to  the  Congress. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

P.  J.  Clark, 

Acting  President.  Board  of  Commission- 
ers. District  of  Columbia. 


INCREASING  THE  RETIREMENT 
SALARIES  OF  CERTAIN  RETIRED 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  JUDGES 

Mr.  McMHiLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill 
<H.R.  1066)  to  amend  section  11-1701  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to  in- 
crease the  retirement  salaries  of  certain 
retired  judges,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  1066)  is  to  bring  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  retired  judges  of  the  court 
of  appeals  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions  in  line  with 
the  pay  raises  granted,  as  of  July  1,  1964, 
by  Congress  to  all  the  other  judges  of 
these  courts. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee 
that  such  legislation  Is  necessary  and 
appropriate  in  order  that  the  same  sal- 
ary ratio  between  active  and  retired  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  judges  under  present 
law  may  be  retained. 

The  16  judges  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court  of  general  sessions,  and 
the  3  judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  pf  appeals  are  all  Included  In  the 
Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1964 — 
H.R.  11049,  recently  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. However,  through  inadvertence, 
no  provision  was  included  therein  to 
cover  the  two  retired  judges — one  In  the 
court  of  appeals  and  one  in  the  court  of 
general  sessions.  Inasmuch  as  each  of 
these  judges  has  continued  to  perform 
active  service  in  the  two  courts  named, 
it  is  felt  that  in  fairness  and  justice  they 
should  be  entitled  to  a  proportionate 
raise  in  their  compensation. 

By  the  reported  bill,  those  judges  who 
have  heretofore  retired  will  have  their 
retirement  salary  computed  under  the 
same  formula  and  at  the  new  rate  of 
compensation  as  will  be  the  case  with 
judges  who  may  in  the  future  retire  un- 
der the  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act — 
Public  Law  88-426.  In  other  words, 
there  will  be.  and  in  the  opinion  of  your 


committee  there  should  be.  no  difference 
in  the  status  of  presently  retired  judges 
and  judges  who  may  retire  in  the  future, 
at  least  Insofar  as  such  retirement  oc- 
curs under  the  existing  law. 

In  addition,  when  retired  judges  are 
called  UF>on  to  perform  full-time  judicial 
duties,  vmder  this  bill  they  will  receive 
active  duty  salary  of  the  office  in  which 
they  perform  such  duties. 

BACKGROtrMD 

The  Consolidation  Act — Public  Law 
512,  77th  Congress,  2d  session — approved 
April  1,  1942,  provides,  in  section  11,  for 
the  retirement  of  judges  after  serving  20 
years  or  more,  with  compensation  in 
equal  monthly  installments  In  the  sum 
equal  to  such  proportion  of  the  salary 
received  by  such  judge  on  the  date  of 
such  retirement  that  the  total  of  his 
aggregate  years  of  service  bears  to  the 
total  of  30  years. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  the  same  section  pro- 
vides that  any  judge  receiving  retirement 
salary  may  be  called  ur>on  by  the  chief 
judge  of  either  court  to  perform  such 
judicial  duties  as  may  be  requested  of 
him  for  a  period  up  to  90  days  in  any 
year.  But  there  is  no  provision  therein 
for  full  salary  for  active  duty  pay.  Your 
committee  believes  that  it  has  been  firmly 
estabhshed  by  the  Congress  that  Govern- 
ment employees,  whether  judicial,  mili- 
tary, civilian,  or  other,  should  receive  full 
pay  when  performing  full  active  duty. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  as  stated, 
that  both  the  retired  judges  have  con- 
tinued to  perform  active  service,  and  one 
of  them  has  given  full  time  on  the  bench 
for  the  last  15  months,  due  to  court 
vacancies,  sickness,  and  vacatioris,  and  of 
course  neither  has  received  the  com- 
pensation of  a  full-time  judge  even 
though  he  has  worked  full  time.  The 
reported  bill  would  obviate  such  In- 
justice. 

Except  for  the  provision  giving  full 
salary  for  active  duty,  this  bill  is  identical 
to  H.R.  12198  of  the  88th  Congress,  which 
passed  the  House  on  August  11,  1964 — 
House  Report  No.  1726. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McMHiLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  appUes  only  to  two 
judges. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.    It  Is  retroactive? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  To  July  1,  1964.  at 
the  time  the  new  Salary  Act  was  passed. 

Mr.  GROSS.    To  July  1,  last  year? 

Mr.  McMHIiAN.  Yes,  and  it  applies 
only  to  the  retirement  of  these  two  mem- 
bers of  the  District  of  Columbia  judi- 
ciary, who  have  been  called  back  to 
active  duty  with  full  schedules. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  means  these  two 
judges  will  get  this  pay  Increase  and  will 
also  get  an  increase  in  retirement? 

Mr.  McMillan,  if  they  have  been 
on  tictive  duty  since  July  1,  they  get 
active  duty  pay  only. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  they  have  been  on 
active  duty  since  July  1? 

Mr.  McMillan.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  their  compen- 
sation in  retirement?    Is  it  full  pay? 

Mr.  McMillan,    no,  only  66  percent. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  According  to  the  salary 
scale  before  July  1,  1964? 

Mr.  McMillan,  it  is  according  to 
li^e  Salary  Act  we  passed  some  time  ago. 
I  think  it  is  about  66  percent.  And  the 
local  judges  do  pay  into  their  retirement 
system. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
11-1701  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(c)  the  following  new  sentence,  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(c)  ...  A  Judge  receiving  retirement 
salary  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  en- 
titled, for  any  period  for  which  he  performs 
full-time  Judicial  duties  under  this  subsec- 
tion, to  receive  the  salary  of  the  ofiBce  in 
which  he  performs  such  duties,  but  there 
shall  be  deducted  from  such  salary  an 
amount  equal  to  his  retirement  salary  for 
such  period. 

"(d)  A  Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions  who  has  retired 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  section  306  of 
the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964  shall 
receive  an  Increase  In  the  retirement  salary 
to  which  he  is  otherwise  entitled  under  this 
section  In  the  same  percentage  as  the  Increase 
In  salaries  provided  In  section  306(1)  (2)  and 
section  306(1)  (3)  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Act  of  1964  for  Judges  who  are  serving 
on  the  effective  date  of  such  section  306  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Cotirt  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions." 

Sec.  2.  The  increases  In  compensation  au- 
thorized by  the  amendments  of  this  Act  shall 
be  retroactive  to  July  1,  1964. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  THE   DISTRICT   OF  CO- 
LUMBIA SALES  TAX  ACT 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  House  District  Committee 
I  call  up  the  bill  fH.R.  1065)  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act 
to  provide  an  exemption  from  the  tax 
imposed  by  such  Act  for  certain  opera- 
tions of  the  majority  and  minority  rooms 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  consid- 
ered in  the  House  as  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 128  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Sales 
Tax  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  47-2605)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new^  paragraph: 

"(s)  Sales  of  materials  and  services  to  a 
Member  of  Congress  for  use  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duties  (as  determined  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives) 
made  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
the  majority  and  minority  rooms  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  printing 
clerks." 


Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  gross  receipts  from  any  sales 
of  materials  and  services  to  a  Member  of 
Co!' gross  made  in  connection  with  the  oper- 
ation of  the  majority  and  minority  rooms 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
printing  clerks  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  tax  imposed  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Sales  Tax  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  the  sale  of  materials  and  services  made  on 
or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That 
section  128  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Sales 
Tax  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-2605)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"'(s)  Sales  of  materials  and  services  to 
the  printing  clerks  of  the  majority  and 
minority  rooms  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  use  In  the  operation  of  such  rooms, 
and  sales  of  materials  and  services  made  by 
such  clerks  In  connection  with  the  opera- 
tion of  such  rooms.' 

"Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  the  sale  of  materials  and  services  made  on 
or  after  January  1,  1961." 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Gxthsee: 

Amendment  to  the  Committee  Amendment 
TO  THE  Title  of  the  Bill  HM.  1068 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax 
Act  to  provide  exemptions  for  certain  opera- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  taxes  imposed  by  that  Act  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Use  Tax  Act." 

Page  2,  line  16,  strike  out  "paragraph"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs". 

Page  2,  line  21,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks. 

Page  2,  after  line  21,  Insert  the  following: 

"(t)  Sales  of  food,  beverages,  and  other 
goods  made  to  any  person  for  use  in  the 
operation  of  the  majority  and  minority  cloak- 
rooms of  the  Hoiose  of  Representatives  and 
sales  of  such  food,  beverages,  and  other  goods 
made  by  such  person  In  connection  with  the 
operation  of  such  cloakrooms." 

Page  2,  strike  out  lines  22,  23.  and  24,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Paragraph  (s)  of  section  128  of 
the  District  of  Colimibia  Sales  Tax  Act, 
added  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  materials 
and  services  made  on  or  after  January  1,  1961. 

"(b)  Paragraph  (t)  of  section  128  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act,  added 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  sales  made  on  or  after  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
discussed  these  amendments  with  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  and  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  I  agree  to  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  amendments  to  the  committee 
amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax 
Act  to  provide  an  exemption  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  majority  and  minority  rooms  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  taxes 
Imposed  by  such  act  In  the  District  of  Co- 
Ivunbla  Use  Tax  Act." 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 

"A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Sales  Tax  Act  to  provide  exemptions  for  cer- 
tain operations  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  taxes  Imposed  by  that  Act,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Use  Tax  Act." 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  to  the  title  was  agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill,  H.R.  1065,  as  amended 
by  your  committee,  is  to  exempt  from 
the  application  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Sales  Tax  Act  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Use  Tax  Act  the  operations  con- 
ducted by  the  printing  clerks  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  majority 
and  minority  rooms,  which  were  estab- 
lished many  years  ago  to  perform  print- 
ing services  for  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  printing  clerks  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  employees  of  the 
House  and  receive  a  nominal  salary  in  the 
performance  of  their  services.  The 
House  of  Representatives  provides  to  the 
majority  and  minority  rooms  heat,  light, 
space,  and  some  furniture,  but  the  print- 
ing clerks  must  supply,  on  their  own  ac- 
count and  expense,  the  printing  equip- 
ment necessary  to  produce  printed  mate- 
rials. Accordingly,  the  printing  clerks 
must  charge  for  their  services,  whether 
or  not  paper  and  other  materials  are  fur- 
nished for  the  production  of  the  finished 
printed  product. 

For  many  years  the  operation  of  the 
majority  and  minority  rooms  of  the 
House  was  exempt  from  any  District  of 
Columbia  taxes.  The  exemption  was 
predicated  upon  the  provisions  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  tax  law  which  ex- 
empt Government  functions  from  all 
taxes.  About  18  months  ago,  the  tax  of- 
ficials of  the  District  of  Columbia  learned 
that  the  equipment  used  by  the  printing 
clerks  of  the  House  was  privately  owned. 
Based  on  that  finding,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia levied  property  taxes  retroac- 
tively against  the  House  printing  clerks 
and  those  taxes  have  been  paid.  While 
taking  this  action,  the  District  tax  of- 
ficials determined  that  printed  materials 
produced  for  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  subject  to  sales  tax 
and  that  equipment  being  used  might  be 
subject  to  application  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  use  tax. 

The  printing  clerks  were  notified  of 
liability  for  back  sales  taxes  and  for  sales 
taxes  of  future  services  performed  by 
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them   for    Members   of    the    House    of 

^Th?effe?t^o?'the  ruling  of  District  of 
Columbia  tax  officials  regarding  applica- 
tion of  sales  tax  on  materials  produced 
bv  the  House  printing  clerks  is  to  impose 
a  sales  tax  on  any  portion  of  the  sta- 
tionery account  of  each  Member  which 
is  used  to  furnish  paper  or  other  mate- 
rials to  the  printing  clerks  for  the  pro- 
duction of  printed  materials.  Under  the 
District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act,  the 
full  value  of  paper,  other  materials,  and 
the  services  performed  in  printing,  is 
subject  to  sales  tax  whether  or  not  a 
sales  tax  was  paid  for  paper  and  mate- 
rials prior  to  placing  such  materials  In 
the  hands  of  a  printer.  Thus,  even 
though  a  Member  of  the  House  furnishes 
paper  and  materials,  such  Member  would 
be  required  to  pay  sales  tax  on  the  total 
cost  of  the  paper,  materials,  and  printing 

services.  ..,.,,        ^  .v. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  bill,  and  the 
language  so  provides,  that  all  operations 
of  the  printing  clerks  performed  in  the 
majority  and  minority  rooms  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  be  exempt 
retroactively  from  all  sales  taxes  on 
materials  or  services  and  exempt  from 
use  taxes  on  all  equipment  in  use  or 
which  may  be  purchased  by  the  printing 
clerks  to  perform  printing  services  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  bill  does  not  reduce  the  tax  reve- 
nues to  the  District  of  Columbia  in  any 
respect  since  no  taxes  have  been  col- 
lected from  this  source  in  the  past. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  12371  of 
the  88th  Congress,  which  passed  the 
House  on  September  4,  1964— House  Re- 
port No.  1846. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Whitener],  to  call  up  some  bills. 


REPORTS      TO      THE      POLICE      OF 
MOTOR  VEHICLE  COLLISIONS 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  947) 
to  amend  section  10  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925,  as  amended, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  10  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925,  as  amended  (43 
Stat.  1124;  sec.  40-609 (r),  D.C.  Code,  1951 
ed.),  is  amended  (a)  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  the  first  paragraph  the  following:  "In  ad- 
dition to  the  preceding  requirements  with 
respect  to  the  action  to  be  taken  Immedi- 
ately In  cases  Involving  personal  injury  or 
substantial  damage  to  property,  every  per- 
son who.  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  oper- 
ates a  motor  vehicle  which  Is  involved  In  a 
collision,  which  has  resulted  In  damage  to 
the  property  of  any  one  person  In  excess  of 
$100  or  in  bodily  injury  to  or  In  the  death  of 


any  person,  shall  Immediately  make  a  writ- 
ten report  thereof  to  the  Chief  of  Police,  on 
a  form  prescribed  by  him.  Such  written 
report  shall  be  made  without  regard  to  the 
degree  of  personal  injury  resulting  from  such 
collision.  In  the  event  the  operator  of  a 
motor  vehicle  Involved  In  a  collision  is  In- 
jured or  otherwise  disabled  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  render  him  incapable.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  his  attending  physician,  of  making 
any  report  of  the  collision  as  required  by  this 
subsection,  such  operator  shall  make  such 
report  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
date  on  which,  in  the  opinion  of  his  attend- 
ing physician,  he  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  have  recovered  from  his  Injury  or 
other  disability  to  the  extent  of  being  able  to 
prepare  and  submit  the  required  report."; 
and  (b)  by  striking  "substantial"  In  the 
third  paragraph. 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested 
In  the  Commissioners  by  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  5  of  1952  (66  Stat.  824) .  The  per- 
formance of  any  function  vested  by  this  Act 
in  the  Commissioners  or  In  •  any  office  or 
agency  under  the  Jurisdiction  and  control  of 
said  Commissioners  may  be  delegated  by  said 
Commissioners  In  accordance  with  section 
3  of  such  plan. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill,  H.R.  947,  which  is  a 
Commissioners'  bill,  is  to  require  that  all 
collisions  involving  motor  vehicles  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  result  in 
property  damage  in  excess  of  $100,  or 
in  personal  injury  of  any  degree,  be  re- 
ported immediately  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Chief  of  Police. 

Under  present  law,  motor  vehicle  col- 
lisions as  described  above  must  be  re- 
ported within  5  days  to  the  safety  respon- 
sibility officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
who  functions  as  a  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Motor  Vehicles  and  whose  pri- 
mary responsibility  is  to  determine  the 
financial  responsibility  of  the  various 
parties  to  such  accidents.  However,  only 
those  collisions  which  result  in  personal 
injury  are  required  to  be  reported  to  the 
Chief  of  Police.  Although  the  Police  De- 
partment is  required  to  forward  copies  of 
all  their  accident  reports  to  the  safety 
responsibility  officer,  the  latter  does  not 
send  his  reports  to  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

Your  committee  is  informed  that  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1964,  while  37,691  motor 
vehicle  collisions  were  reported  to  the 
safety  responsibility  officer,  only  29,345 
were  reported  to  the  Chief  of  Police. 
Thus,  during  this  year  8,346  motor  vehicle 
accidents  involving  property  damage  in 
excess  of  $100  were  never  reported  to  the 
police. 

Two  glaring  weaknesses  are  inherent 
in  this  situation.  First,  whereas  copies 
of  all  the  Police  Department's  reports  are 
sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Traffic  Engineering 
and  Operations  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Highway  Department,  where  they 
serve  to  reveal  dangerous  areas  in  the 
city's  street  system  and  thus  guide  the 
Highway  Department  in  effecting  correc- 
tive measures,  the  safety  responsibility 
officer's  reports  are  not  adaptable  for  this 
purpose  and  hence  are  not  sent  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Traffic  Engineering.  Thus,  the 
facts  involved  in  8,346  serious  collisions 
were  not  made  available  to  the  Highway 
Department  for  this  very  valuable  pur- 
pose during  fiscal  year  1964. 


The  second  major  point  of  weakness 
which  HH.  947  seeks  to  correct  is  the 
matter  of  the  chronic  offenders  among 
the  drivers  involved  in  the  9,000  col- 
lisions per  year  of  which  the  police  are 
not  apprised.    When  any  driver  becomes 
involved  in  accidents  with  sufficient  fre- 
quency to  cause  suspicion  as  to  his  fit- 
ness   to   operate   a   motor  vehicle,   the 
safety  responsibility  officer  reports  the 
case  to  the  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Motor  Vehicles,  who  orders  a  hearing 
to  determine  the  person's  fitness  status, 
both  physical  and  with  respect  to  atti- 
tude.   An  adverse  finding  as  a  result  of 
this  hearing  brings  about  a  suspension  or 
revocation  of  the  offender's  permit  to 
drive.    However,  the  safety  responsibil- 
ity officer  and  the  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles  do  not  and  cannot  act  in  any 
way  to  initiate  legal  prosecution  against 
any  such  offender,  for  this  is  a  police 
function.    It  is  obvious  that  a  chron- 
ically negligent  driver,  utterly  lacking  in 
a  normal  sense  of  responsibility,  may 
become  involved  in  frequent  motor  ve- 
hicle collisions  and  thus  become  a  real 
hazard  to  the  public ;  and  while  suspen- 
sion or  revocation  of  the  operator's  per- 
mit may  be  effective  in  some  such  cases, 
certainly  in  many  others  nothing  short 
of  legal  prosecution  can  provide  the  pro- 
tection to  which  the  public  is  entitled. 

H.R.  947,  therefore,  is  designed  to 
bring  about  a  degree  of  accident  control 
and  traffic  safety  which  is  not  possible 
under  the  existing  law. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  1982  of 
the  88th  Congress — House  Report  No. 
78 — which  passed  the  House  on  March 
11,  1963. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  this  bill  deals  with 
additional  reports  to  the  police  of  motor 
vehicle  accidents,  is  the  committee  giv- 
ing any  consideration  to  compulsory  in- 
surance in  the  District  of  Coliunbia?  I 
understand  there  are  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  drivers  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  are  not  required  to  obtain  and  do 
not  have  liability  insurance. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  to  reply  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  McMillan.  During  the  88th 
Congress  we  had  several  bills  under  con- 
sideration about  the  subject  to  which  the 
gentleman  refers,  but  for  8  months  we 
have  been  waiting  for  the  Commission- 
ers' recommendations.  We  expect  to  act 
on  this  legislation  during  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina. I  would  hope  his  committee  would 
expedite  such  legislation.  It  is  unthink- 
able that  there  would  be  so  many  unin- 
sured drivers  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Mr.  McMillan.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  I  have  been  in  favor 
of  this  legislation  ever  since  I  have  been 
chairman  of  this  committee.  During 
previous  Congresses,  the  House  has  been 
successful  in  securing  favorable  consid- 
eration to  proposals  of  this  nature,  but 
they  never  become  law. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REQUIRING  PREMARITAL  EXAM- 
INATIONS IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R. 
3314)  to  require  premarital  examina- 
tions In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
in  the  House  as  In  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  ap- 
plications for  marriage  licenses  shall  be  open 
to  Inspection  as  public  records.  All  such  ap- 
plications upon  which  licenses  have  not  yet 
been  issued  shall  be  kept  together  In  a  sepa- 
rate file  readily  accessible  to  public  exam- 
ination. 

Sec.  2.  No  application  for  a  marriage  li- 
cense shall  be  accepted  unless  there  shall 
be  filed  therewith  a  statement  or  statements, 
signed  by  a  person  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia certified  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  as  duly  qualified  to  administer  and 
interpret  such  test,  or  by  a  physician  licensed 
to  practice  medicine  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  In  a  State  or  territory  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  or  by  a  commissioned  medical  offi- 
cer in  the  military  service,  or  Public  Health 
Service  of  the  United  States,  that  the  appli- 
cant has  submitted  to  a  standard  laboratory 
blood  test  within  thirty  days  prior  to  the  fil- 
ing of  such  application,  and  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  such  physician,  or  me<llcal  ofllcer. 
or  certified  person  based  upon  the  result  of 
that  test,  the  applicant  Is  not  Infected  with 
syphilis  in  a  stage  of  that  disease  in  which  it 
can  be  transmitted  to  another  person,  but 
such  statement  shall  not  disclose  the  tech- 
nical data  upon  which  It  Is  based.  Any  such 
statement  shall  Include  the  name  of  the 
person  or  laboratory  administering  the  test, 
the  name  of  the  test  administered,  the  exact 
name  of  the  applicant,  and  the  date  of  the 
test. 

Sec.  3.  No  marriage  license  shall  be  l.«:sued 
until  twenty-four  hours  following  the  filing 
of  the  application. 

Sec.  4.  For  good  cause  a  Judge  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  have  the  power  to  waive 
the  provisions  of  either  or  both  of  the  fore- 
going two  sections  and.  upon  his  certificate 
that  public  policy  or  the  physical  condition 
of  either  of  the  parties  requires  the  intended 
marriage  to  be  celebrated  without  delay,  a  li- 
cense may  be  Issued  without  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  section  so  waived. 

Sec.  5.  Any  applicant  for  a  marriage  li- 
cense, physician,  or  representative  of  a  lab- 
oratory who  shall  misrepresent  his  Identity 
or  any  of  the  facts  called  for  by  the  certifi- 
cate form  prescribed  by  this  article:  or  any 
licensing  officer  who  shall  Issue  a  marriage 
license  without  having  received  the  certifi- 
cate form  or  an  order  from  the  court,  or 
who  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  any 
of  the  facts  on  the  certificate  form  have 
been  misrepresented,  and  shall  nevertheless 
Issue  a  marriage  license;  or  any  person  who 
shall  otherwise  fall  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  punishable  accordingly. 


Skc.  6.  This  Act  shall  be  so  Interpreted 
and  construed  as  to  effectuate  Its  general 
purpose  to  make  uniform  the  law  of  those 
States  which  enact  it. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Uni- 
form Marriage  License  Application   Act. 

Sec.  8.  All  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  which  are 
Inconsistent  with  provisions  of  this  Act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the 
expiration  of  ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
Its  enactment. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  H.R.  3314,  is  to  require 
laboratory  tests  of  persons  who  are  con- 
templating marriage,  with  a  view  to  as- 
certaining whether  they  are  affected 
with  syphilis  in  a  communicable  stage. 
The  bill  provides  that  no  license  would 
be  issued  without  certification  by  a  phy- 
sician or  authorized  designated  person 
that  the  parties  contemplating  marriage 
are  not  infected  with  such  disease,  or  if 
infected,  that  such  disease  is  not  in  such 
stage  to  be  transmitted  to  another  per- 
son. 

The  bill  is  based  upon  the  Uniform 
Marriage  Application  Act  proposed  by 
the  National  Conference  of  Commission- 
ers on  Uniform  State  Law  in  1950. 
Forty-five  States  now  require  by  statute 
some  form  of  premarital  examination  or 
routine  serological  testing  for  syphilis  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  issuance  of 
a  marriage  license.  Nearby  Virginia  has 
such  a  requirement  although  Maryland 
does  not. 

Your  committee  has  been  disturbed  by 
reports  made  of  the  high  percentage  of 
infectious  syphilis  cases  reported  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

From  1956  to  1963.  the  number  of  re- 
ported cases  of  infectious  syphilis  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  increased  from  36 
to  711.  This  was  an  increase  from  4.3 
cases  per  100,000  population  to  92.3 
cases.  In  1963,  among  cities  of  200.000 
population  or  over,  Washington.  D.C.. 
was  second  only  to  Newark,  N.J.,  and 
there  were  only  4  other  cities  with  a 
rate  of  over  50  cases  per  100,000  popu- 
lation. During  the  period  from  1956  to 
1963,  the  national  rate  also  increased, 
but  not  nearly  so  dramatically  from  4.1 
cases  per  100,000  population  to  11.9  cases. 
While  some  of  the  indicated  increase 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  may  be  the 
result  of  better  case  findings  and  better 
reporting,  the  indications  are  that  the 
major  part  of  the  increase  is  an  actual 
increase.  This  is  confirmed  by  reports 
from  63  cities  throughout  the  country.  28 
of  which  have  attributed  the  major  part 
of  their  own  increase  to  an  actual  in- 
crease in  cases. 

How  many  cases  exist  which  are  not 
reported  is  not  estimated,  but  the  above 
figures  are  so  impressive  as  to  confirm  the 
necessity  of  the  enactment  of  legislation 
.such  as  proposed  in  this  bill.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Com^nissioners  in  the 
past  have  favored  such  legislation  and  it 
is  certainly  the  hope  of  those  concerned 
therewith  that  these  tests  will  materially 
contribute  to  education  of  the  public  and 
to  the  avoidance  and  treatment  of  this 
disease,  thereby  curtailing  its  spread  as 
well  as  materially  contributing  to  the 
prevention  of  genital  syphilis  In  the  Dis- 
trict, of  Columbia. 

The  Department  of  Public  Health  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  estimates  that 


the  enactment  of  the  bill  would  require 
between  19.000  and  20,000  serologic  tests 
each  year,  approximately  75  percent  of 
which  would  be  performed  by  this  De- 
partment,  the  other  25  percent  estimated 
to  be  handled  by  private  or  hospital  lab- 
oratories. 

The  extra  sei-vices  and  supplies  re- 
quired by  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  is  estimated  to  cost  less  than 
$10,000  per  year,  a  very  small  price  to  pay 
for  attempting  to  remove  this  disgrace 
from  the  Nation's  Capital. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  11302  of 
the  88th  Congress,  which  was  approved 
by  the  House  on  September  29,  1964— 
House  Report  No.  1845. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  WHrrENEs: 
Page  2,  line  2,  immediately  after  "medicine" 
insert  "or  osteopathy". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  LAW  RELATING  TO  DI- 
VORCE. LEGAL  SEPARATION,  AND 
ANNULMENT  OF  MARRIAGE  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  948) 
to  amend  part  II  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  relating  to  divorce,  legal 
separation,  and  annulment  of  marriage 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
16-902  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§  16-902.  Residence  requirements 

"No  action  for  divorce  shall  be  maintain- 
able unless  one  of  the  parties  to  the  marriage 
has  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  at  least  six  months  next  pre- 
ceding the  commencement  of  the  action.  No 
action  for  annulment  of  a  marriage  per- 
formed outside  the  District  of  Colxunbia  shall 
be  maintainable  unless  one  of  the  parties  Is 
a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
action.  No  action  for  the  affirmance  of  any 
marriage  shall  be  maintainable  unless  one  of 
the  parties  Is  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action.  The  residence  of 
the  parties  to  an  action  for  annulment  of  a 
marriage  performed  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shall  not  be  considered  in  determining 
whether  such  action  shall  be  maintainable." 
Sec.  2.  Section  16-904  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows ^ 

"§  16-904.  Grounds  for  divorce,  legal  separa- 
tion and  annulment 
"(a)  A  divorce  from  the  bond  of  marriage 
or  a  legal  separation  from  bed  and  board 
may  be  granted  for  adultery,  actual  or  con- 
structive desertion  for  one  year,  voluntary 
separation  from  bed  and  board  for  one  year 
without  cohabitation,  or  final  conviction  of 
a  felony  and  sentence  for  not  less  than  two 
years  to  a  penal  Institution  which  Is  served 
In  whole  or  In  part.  A  legal  separation  from 
bed  and  board  also  may  be  granted  for 
cruelty. 
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"(b)  A  judgment  of  legal  separation  from 
bed  and  board  may  be  enlarged  into  a  judg- 
ment of  divorce  from  the  bond  of  marriage 
upon  application  of  the  Innocent  party,  a 
copy  of  which  shall  be  duly  served  upon  the 
adverse  party,  after  the  separation  of  the 
parties  has  been  continuous  for  one  year 
next  before  the  making  of  the  application. 

"(c)  Marriage  contracts  may  be  declared 
raid  in  the  following  cases : 

"First.  Where  such  marriage  was  con- 
tracted while  either  of  the  parties  thereto 
had  a  former  wife  or  husband  living,  unless 
the  former  marriage  had  been  lawfully  dis- 
solved. 

"Second.  Where  such  marriage  was  con- 
tracted during  the  lunacy  of  either  party 
(unless  there  has  been  voluntary  cohabita- 
tion after  the  discovery  of  the  lunacy). 

"Third.  Where  such  marriage  was  pro- 
cured by  fraud  or  coercion. 

"Fourth.  Where  either  party  was  matri- 
monially incapacitated  at  the  time  of  mar- 
rlace  and  has  continued  so. 

'•Fifth.  Where  either  of  the  parties  had  not 
arrived  at  the  age  of  legal  consent  to  the  con- 
tract of  marriage  (unless  there  has  been  vol- 
untary cohabitation  after  coming  to  legal 
age) .  but  in  such  cases  only  at  the  suit  of  the 
party  not  capable  of  consenting." 

Sec.  3.  Section  16-916  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I  16-916.  Maintenance  of  wife  and  minor 
children;  maintenance  of  former 
wife;  enforcement 

"(a)  Whenever  any  husband  shall  fall  or 
refuse  to  maintain  his  wife,  minor  children, 
or  both,  although  able  to  do  so,  or  when- 
ever any  father  shall  fall  or  refuse  to  main- 
tain his  children  by  a  marriage  since  dis- 
solved, although  able  to  do  so,  the  court, 
upon  proper  application,  may  decree,  pen- 
dente lite  and  permanently,  that  he  shall  pay 
reasonable  sums  periodically  for  the  support 
of  such  wife  and  children,  or  such  children, 
as  the  case  may  be.  and  the  court  may  decree 
that  he  pay  suit  money.  Including  counsel 
fees,  pendente  lite  and  permanently,  to  en- 
able plaintiff  to  conduct  the  case. 

"(b)  Whenever  a  former  husband  has  ob- 
tained a  foreign  ex  parte  divorce,  the  court 
thereafter,  on  application  of  the  former  wife 
and  with  personal  service  of  process  upon 
the  former  husband  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, may  decree  that  he  shall  pay  her  reason- 
able sums  periodically  for  her  maintenance 
and  for  suit  money,  including  counsel  fees, 
pendente  lite  and  permanently,  to  enable 
plaintiff  to  conduct  the  case. 

"(c)  The  Court  may  enforce  any  decree 
entered  under  this  section  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  Is  provided  In  section  16-911  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code." 

Sec.  4.  Section  16-920  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"§  16-920.  Effective  date  of  decree  for  annul- 
ment or  absolute  divorce 
"A  decree,  aniiulllng  or  dissolving  a  mar- 
riage, or  granting  an  absolute  divorce,  shall 
not  become  effective  until  the  time  for  noting 
an  appeal  shall  have  expired,  and,  if  notice 
of  appeal  has  been  entered,  such  decree  shall 
not  become  effective  until  the  date  of  the 

final  disposition  of  the  appeal." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  relating 
to  divorce,  separation,  and  annulment 
of  marriage,  have  had  essentially  no 
changes  in  their  substantive  provisions 
since  the  last  general  revision  of  such 
law  in  1935.  During  the  years  since  that 
action  by  Congress,  the  laws  in  most  other 
States  have  been  changed  substantially. 


and  the  District  of  Columbia  today  is  not 
in  harmony  with  the  provisions  of  most 
other  jurisdictions  including  the  adjoin- 
ing jurisdictions  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. Hit.  948  is  recommended  by  your 
committee  to  bring  the  provisions  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  laws  into  closer 
harmony  with  adjoining  jurisdictions 
and  into  a  more  general  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  other  States. 

The  bill.  H.R.  948,  as  reported  by  your 
committee,  would  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  to  provide  the  following: 
First.  That  where  the  cause  for  di- 
vorce occurs  within  or  without  the  Dis- 
trict, either  party  to  the  marriage  may 
bring  the  divorce  action  if  either  party 
has  been  a  resident  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  a  period  of  6  months  next 
preceding  the  commencement  of  the  ac- 
tion. 

Existing  law  requires  the  petitioner  to 
have  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  Dis- 
trict for  a  period  of  1  year  when  the 
cause  arose  within  the  District,  or  a  bona 
fide  resident  for  2  years  when  the  cause 
arose  outside  of  the  District. 

Second.  An  action  for  annulment  of 
a  marriage  performed  outside  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  may  be  maintained  if 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  action  is  a  bona 
nde  resident  of  the  District  at  the  time 
of  the  commencement  of  the  action.  In 
case  of  a  marriage  performed  within  the 
District  of  Columbia,  either  party  may 
bring  an  action  for  armulment  and  the 
residence  of  the  parties  at  the  time  the 
action  is  commenced  shall  not  be  a  fac- 
tor in  determining  whether  the  action 
shall  be  maintainable. 

Present  law  requires  that  the  petitioner 
must  have  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  period  of 
1  year,  in  order  to  maintain  an  action 
in  annulment,  regardless  of  whether  the 
marriage  was  performed  within  or  with- 
out the  District  of  Columbia. 

Third.  An  action  to  affirm  the  validity 
of  a  marriage,  whether  performed  with- 
in or  without  the  District  of  Columbia, 
may  be  maintained  if  either  party  is  a 
bona  fide  resident  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia at  the  time  the  action  is  brought. 
No  residence  requirement  is  stated  In 
existing  law  relating  to  the  affirmance 
of  a  marriage. 

Fourth.  An  absolute  divorce  may  be 
granted  on  the  ground  of  actual  or  con- 
structive desertion  which  has  continued 
for  a  period  of  1  year. 

Present  law  provides  for  absolute  di- 
vorce on  the  ground  of  desertion  only 
after  a  period  of  2  years. 

Fifth.  Voluntary  separation  without 
cohabitation  is  a  ground  for  an  absolute 
divorce  after  1  year  with  no  cohabitation. 
Present  law  provides  that  a  period  of 
voluntary  separation  without  cohabita- 
tion for  a  period  of  5  years  is  a  ground 
for  an  absolute  divorce. 

Sixth.  An  absolute  divorce  may  be 
granted  where  there  has  been  a  convic- 
tion for  a  felony  and  a  sentence  of  not 
less  than  2  years  in  a  penal  institution 
has  been  imposed  and  where  such  sen- 
tence is  served  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Existing  law  requires  that  the  felony 
be  one  "involving  moral  turpitude." 

Seventh.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
grounds  for  an  absolute  divorce,  a  lim- 


ited  divorce   may   be   granted   on   the 
ground  of  cruelty. 

Eighth.  A  decree  for  a  limited  divorce 
may  be  enlarged  into  an  absolute  divorce 
on  application  by  the  innocent  party  af- 
ter 1  year  measured  from  the  time  the 
limited  divorce  was  granted. 

Existing  law  provides  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  a  limited  divorce  to  an  absolute 
divorce  on  application  by  the  irmocent 
party  after  2  years. 

Ninth.  Marriage  contracts  may  be  de- 
clared void  if:  First,  either  party  had  a 
lawful  husband  or  wife  by  a  previous  un- 
dissolved marriage;  second,  lunacy  of 
either  party  is  discovered  and  there  is  no 
cohabitation  following  the  discovery; 
third,  the  marriage  was  procured  by 
fraud  or  coercion;  fourth,  either  party 
is  matrimonially  incapacitated;  fifth, 
either  party  lacked  the  age  of  consent 
and  there  was  no  cohabitation  after  at- 
tainment of  legal  age. 

Present  law  is  essentially  the  same  ex- 
cept for  the  combined  statement  of 
grounds  relating  to  lunacy  and  to  fraud 
and  coercion. 

Tenth.  Where  a  husband  fails  to 
maintain  his  wife,  minor  children,  or 
both,  or  where  a  father  fails  to  maintain 
his  children  by  a  previous  marriage,  the 
court,  on  proper  application,  may  decree, 
pendente  lite  and  permanently,  the  sup- 
port of  such  wife  and  children  or  such 
children,  and  the  court  may  decree  suit 
money  including  counsel  fees. 

Where  a  former  husband  has  obtained 
an  ex  parte  divorce  in  a  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion, the  court,  on  application  of  the 
former  wife,  after  personal  service  and 
process  upon  the  former  husband  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  may  decree  the 
payment  of  reasonable  sums  periodically 
for  her  maintenance  and  suit  money  In- 
cluding counsel  fees. 

Existing  law  provides  that  whenever 
a  husband  fails  to  maintain  his  wife  and 
minor  children,  the  court,  on  application 
of  the  wife,  pendente  lite  and  perma- 
nently, may  decree  the  payment  of  sums 
periodically,  for  the  maintenance  of  her- 
self and  the  minor  children  committed  to 
her  care  by  the  court. 

Eleventh.  A  decree  for  annulment  or 
absolute  divorce  shall  not  become  effec- 
tive until  the  time  for  noting  an  appeal 
(10  days)  shall  have  passed,  or,  in  the 
event  of  an  appeal,  not  until  final  dispo- 
sition of  the  appeal. 

Present  law  provides  for  a  6 -month 
waiting  period  after  a  final  decree  before 
such  decree  becomes  effective. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  948  amending 
the  District  of  Columbia  divorce,  legal 
separation,  and  annulment  laws,  as  above 
set  forth,  will  bring  the  District's  law 
more  into  line  with  the  laws  of  various 
State  jurisdictions  and  more  particularly 
with  the  laws  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  where 
the  cause  for  divorce  occurs  within  or 
without  the  District,  either  party  to  the 
marriage  may,  as  stated,  bring  the  di- 
vorce action  if  either  party  has  been  a 
bona  fide  resident  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  a  period  of  6  months.  This 
change  would  permit  a  nonresident  to 
sue  for  divorce  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia where  the  other  spouse  has  resided 
in  the  District  for  a  period  of  6  months. 
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This  would  provide  a  remedy  to  the  non- 
resident wife  whose  husband  has  de- 
serted her  and  established  residence  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  deserted 
wife  could  come  to  the  District  and  in- 
voke the  jurisdiction  of  the  District's 
courts  and  obtain  an  adjudication  of  her 
right  to  divorce,  property  rights,  and 
rights  to  support  for  herself  and  her  chil- 
dren. 

In  the  matter  of  residence  require- 
ments, the  laws  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
are  similar  to  those  proposed  in  H.R. 
948.  The  Maryland  statute  merely  re- 
quires that  either  the  party  plaintiff  or 
the  defendant  be  a  resident  of  the  State 
at  the  ■  time  of  the  application  for  a 
divorce  or  an  annulment  is  made,  unless 
the  cause  of  action  arose  outside  of  the 
State,  in  which  case  the  party  plaintiff 
or  defendant  must  have  resided  within 
the  State  for  a  period  of  1  year.  The 
Virginia  statute  requires  that  one  of  the 
parties  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  the 
State  for  1  year  before  commencement 
of  the  action. 

The  bill  amends  existing  law  with  re- 
gard to  the  annulment  of  marriages.  It 
would  appear  that  public  policy  favors 
reasonably  prompt  dissolution  of  mar- 
riages where  either  party  can  justify  an 
annulment.  The  bill  facilitates  the  pos- 
sibility of  prompt  action  by  permitting 
either  party  to  bring  an  action  to  annul 
a  marriage  performed  outside  of  the  Dis- 
trict if  either  party  is  a  resident  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  the  time  the 
action  is  brought.  In  connection  with 
marriages  performed  in  the  District, 
either  party  may  bring  an  action  for  an- 
nulment and  the  question  of  residence 
shall  not  be  a  consideration  in  determin- 
ing whether  the  action  is  maintainable. 
H.R.  948  also  amends  the  law  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  relating  to  causes 
for  divorce.  The  bill  makes  the  following 
changes  in  the  srounds  for  divorce: 

First.  The  period  of  actual  or  con- 
structive desertion  as  a  ground  for  abso- 
lute divorce  is  reduced  from  2  years  to 
1  year. 

Second.  The  period  of  voluntary  sepa- 
ration required  as  a  ground  for  an 
absolute  divorce  is  reduced  from  5  years 
to  1  year.' 

Third.  The  words  'involving  moral 
turpitude"  are  eliminated  from  the  de- 
scription of  a  felony  conviction  as  a 
ground  for  absolute  divorce. 

Fourth.  The  waiting  period  for  en- 
larging a  limited  divorce  into  an  absolute 
divorce  is  reduced  from  2  years  to  1  year 
from  the  date  of  separation  of  parties. 

The  reduction  of  the  period  of  actual 
or  constructive  desertion  from  2  years 
to  1  year  would  bring  the  District  statute 
into  line  with  that  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia and  25  other  States  which  have  a 
similar  1-year  requirement  in  their  laws. 
In  Maryland,  the  period  for  desertion  is 
18  months.  The  reduction  of  the  period 
for  voluntary  separation  without  co- 
habitation from  5  years  to  1  year  would 
make  the  District  statute  more  com- 
parable to  the  requirement  of  the  State 
of  Maryland  which  is  a  period  of  18 
months.  The  State  of  Virginia  requires 
3  years.  The  reduction  of  the  waiting 
period  for  enlarging  a  limited  divorce 
Into  an  absolute  divorce  brings  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia  statute  into  line  with 
the  law  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  which 
likewise  provides  for  such  action  after  1 
year.  Maryland  has  no  statutory  pro- 
vision under  which  limited  divorces  may 
be  granted. 

The  bill  eliminates  the  presently  re- 
quired 6-month  waiting  period  before  a 
final  decree  of  annulment  or  absolute 
divorce  becomes  effective.  The  law  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  would  thus  par- 
allel the  similar  provisions  of.  first,  Vir- 
ginia, where  a  final  decree  becomes  ef- 
fective on  the  determination  of  the 
issues,  and,  second,  Maryland,  where  the 
final  decree  becomes  effective  immedi- 
ately on  determination  that  ground  for 
divorce  exists. 

This  bill  is  a  refinement  of  similar 
legislation  introduced  and  considered 
during  the  86th  and  87th  Congresses,  and 
is  Identical  to  H.R.  10777  of  the  88th 
Congress — House  Report  No.  1541 — as 
approved  by  the  House  on  July  27,  1964. 

The  committee  heard  testimony  from 
representatives  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia bar,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Domestic  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Bar  Association,  and  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Your  com- 
mittee has  been  Informed  that  the  judges 
of  the  court  of  general  sessions  have  no 
objection  to  the  bill. 

The  enactment  of  the  bill  will  not  in- 
volve any  additional  expense  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  NEW  TRUSTEES 
IN  DEEDS  OF  TRUST 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MtTLTER]  to  call  up  a  bill  from  his  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  647) 
to  amend  the  act  of  March  3.  1901.  to 
permit  the  appointment  of  new  trustees 
in  deeds  of  trust  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by  agreement  of  the  parties,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
'  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  647 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  March  3,  1901.  to 
permit  the  appointment  of  new  trustees 
In  deeds  of  trust  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  agreement  of  the  parties 
Be  it   enacted   by   the   Senate   and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America    in    Congress   assembled.   That    (a) 
section  522  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establl.sh  a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia"',     approved     March     3,     1901,     as 
amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  45-603).  Is  amend- 
ed  by   Inserting   immediately  after  "a   new 
trustee"  the  following:  "by  agreement  of  the 
parties    pursuant    to    section    538(b)     (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  45-614(b))    or",  and  by  striking 
out  "or  trustee"  In  the  proviso  and  Inserting 
In    lieu   thereof   the   following:    ",   trustee, 
or  new  trustee". 

(b)  Section  534  of  such  Act  of  March  3. 
1901,  as  amended  (DC.  Code,  sec.  45-611). 
:s  amended   by  adding   at  the  end   thereof 


the  following:  "Nothing  contained  In  this 
section  shall  prevent  the  appointment  of  a 
new  trustee  pursuant  to  section  538(b)  (DC 
Code.  sec.  45-614(b))  and  the  execution  of 
the  trusts  of  said  deed  of  trust  by  such  new 
trustee." 

(c)  Section  537  of  such  Act  of  March  3 
1901.  as  amended  (DC.  Code.  sec.  45-619)' 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "Nothing  contained  In  this 
section  shall  prevent  the  appointment  of 
a  new  trustee  pursuant  to  section  538(b) 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  45-614(b))  and  the  execu- 
tion of  a  deed  of  release  by  such  new 
trustee." 

(d)  Section  538  of  such  Act  of  March 
3.  1901,  as  amended  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  45-614), 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately 
before  "In  case  of  the  refusal"  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  and  notwith- 
standing any  provision  in  a  deed  of  trust 
to  the  contrary,  whenever  the  grantors  named 
in.  and  the  persons  secured  by,  the  deed  of 
trust  (or  their  .successors  in  Interest)  so  de- 
sire, they  may  by  written  agreement  exe- 
cuted and  acknowledged  In  the  same  manner 
as  an  absolute  deed  substitute  any  trustee 
named  In  the  deed  of  trust  with  a  new 
trustee.  No  written  Instrument  entered  into 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  effective 
as  to  any  person  not  having  actual  notice 
thereof  until  a  notice  of  the  appointment 
of  the  new  trustee  signed,  sealed,  and  ac- 
knowledged by  the  parties  agreeing  to  the 
appointment  of  the  new  trustee  shall  be 
recorded  among  the  land  records  In  the 
Office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  a 
deed  of  trust  to  the  contrary,  the  owner 
of  the  debt  secured  by  such  deed  of  trust 
may,  by  a  written  designation  signed,  sealed, 
and  acknowledged  by  him,  appoint  substitute 
trustees,  and  such  designation  shall  be  ef- 
fective from  and  after  the  tenth  day  follow- 
ing the  filing  of  such  designation  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  service  of  a  copy 
thereof  upon  the  debtor  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  the  service  of  a  petition  by  section 
534  of  this  subchapter,  unless  within  such 
ten-day  period  the  debtor  shall  file  in  said 
court  an  objection  to  the  appointment  of 
any  such  substitute  trustee.  In  the  event 
any  such  objection  is  filed  In  ."aid  court,  fur- 
ther proceedings  shall  be  In  accordance  with 
section  534  or  537  of  this  subchapter,  or  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  whichever  is  ap- 
propriate. The  clerk  of  the  court  shall  main- 
tain a  separate  docket  In  which  there  shall 
be  kept  a  record  of  designations  of  substitute 
trustees  filed  under  this  subsection." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  all  deeds 
of  trust,  whether  entered  Into  before,  on, 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill,  H.R.  647,  is  to  provide 
for  the  substitution  of  trustees  under 
deeds  of  trust  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  means  of  a  written  instrument 
entered  into  by  all  the  parties  or  their 
successors  in  interest,  notwithstanding 
any  provision  of  the  deed  of  trust  to  the 
contrary. 

The  bill  affects  two  situations  whereby 
new  trustees  to  a  deed  of  trust  can  be 
appointed.  One  is  where  the  parties  to 
a  trust  agree  in  writing  to  the  appoint- 
ment. Provision  is  Included  that  before 
any  such  instrument  is  effective,  notice 
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of  the  appointment  of  the  new  trustee, 
bearing  the  signatures  under  seal  of  the 
parties,  and  acknowledged  by  them, 
shall  be  recorded  among  the  land  records 
in  the  Office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds. 
This  affords  notice  to  other  parties  not 
having  actual  notice  of  the  designation 
of  the  new  trustee. 

The  other  situation  covered  by  the 
bill  is  where  the  owner  of  the  debt  se- 
cured by  a  deed  of  trust  may,  unilater- 
ally, acting  on  his  own,  and  without  the 
prior  agreement  of  other  parties  to  the 
deed  of  trust,  appoint  a  new  trustee  by 
written  designation  signed,  sealed,  and 
acknowledged  by  said  owner  of  the  debt. 
However,  in  such  case,  such  appointment 
of  new  trustee  is  effective  only  after  the 
lapse  of  a  10-day  period  following  the 
filing  of  such  designation  with  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  service  thereof  on  the  debtor. 
If  the  debtor  within  the  10 -day  period 
files  an  objection  to  the  appointment  of 
such  trustee,  court  proceedings  would 
follow  as  are  provided  under  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  for  appointment  of  a 
substituted  trustee  in  the  event  of  death 
of  the  designated  trustee,  under  which 
proceedings  the  court  may  appoint  a  new 
trustee. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  682  of  the 
88th  Congress — House  Report  No.  74 — 
which  passed  the  House  on  March  11, 
1963.  Hence  the  letter  from  the  Com- 
missioners expresses  approval  of  the 
present  bill. 


AUTHORIZE  DISCHARGE  OF  PA- 
ROLEES FROM  SUPERVISION 
PRIOR  TO  THE  EXPIRATION  OF 
THEIR  MAXIMUM  TERM 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Dowdy!  to  call  up  some  bills  from  his 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  bill  (H.R.  66)  to  authorize  the  Board 
of  Parole  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
discharge  a  parolee  from  supervision 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  maximum 
term  or  terms  for  which  he  was  sen- 
tenced, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House  as 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  their 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  66 
A  bin  to  authorize  the  Board  of  Parole  cf 
the   District  of   Columbia   to  discharge   a 
parolee  from  stipervlslon  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  maximum  term  or  terms 
for  which  he  was  sentenced 
Be  it  enacted   by   the   Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
entitled   "An   Act    to   establish    a   Board   of 
Indeterminate  Sentence  and  Parole  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  to  determine  Its 
functions,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
July  15,  1932.  as  amended  (sec.  24-204,  Dls- 
trlct   of   Columbia    Code,    1961    edition).    Is 
amended    by    Inserting    "(a)"    Immediately 
after  "Sec.  4."  and  by  adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion  at   the   end   of   section   4   to   read    as 
follows : 


"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Board  of 
Parole  may,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Coltmibla,  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
under  which  the  Board  of  Parole,  In  Its  dis- 
cretion, may  discharge  a  parolee  from  super- 
vision prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  maxi- 
mum term  or  terms  for  which  he  was  sen- 
tenced." 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested 
in  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  Reorganization  Plan  Nxun- 
bered  5  of  1952  (66  Stat.  824).  The  per- 
formance of  any  function  vested  by  this  Act 
in  the  Board  of  Conunlssloners  or  In  any 
office  or  agency  under  the  Jurisdiction  and 
control  of  said  Board  of  Commissioners  may 
be  delegated  by  said  Boeird  of  Commissioners 
In  accordance  with  section  3  of  such  plan. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill,  H.R.  66,  which  was  re- 
quested by  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  to  au- 
thorize the  Parole  Board  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  discharge  a  parolee  from 
supervision  when  the  Board  deems  that 
the  purpose  for  which  the  parole  was 
granted  has  been  accomplished. 

The  groundwork  for  this  proposed  leg- 
islation actually  was  started  in  1956. 
when  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Commissioners  appointed  a  Committee 
on  Prisons.  Probations,  and  Parole  to  su- 
pervise a  study  of  the  problem  of  over- 
crowding in  the  District's  correctional 
institutions,  and  also  the  existing  policies 
with  respect  to  probation  and  parole. 
The  report  of  this  Committee,  submitted 
in  1957,  included  a  recommendation  that 
the  Parole  Board  be  granted  the  au- 
thority which  is  incorporated  in  this 
bill. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Parole  has  advised  the  Commissioners 
that  under  its  parole  supervision  there 
are  presently  many  persons  under  sen- 
tences which  would  require  that  they  be 
supervised  for  periods  as  long  as  20  to 
30  years,  and  in  some  cases  even  for  the 
rest  of  their  natural  lives.  Moreover, 
many  such  individuals  have  been  out  on 
parole  for  10  or  even  20  years,  and  have 
made  very  good  adjustments  to  commu- 
nity life.  In  such  cases,  the  Board  of 
Parole  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  purpose 
for  which  the  sentences  were  originally 
imposed — namely,  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  individuals — has  been  accomplished 
and  that  to  require  such  persons  to  con- 
tinue under  parole  supervision  would  not 
serve  any  useful  purpose.  It  is  theii 
opinion,  in  fact,  that  such  continued  su- 
pervision might  well  lead  to  a  depressed 
mental  attitude  which  in  some  cases 
might  prove  detrimental  to  a  good  ad- 
justment previously  attained.  Moreover, 
it  is  felt  that  this  possibility  of  early  dis- 
charge from  supervision  may  provide  an 
incentive  to  prisoners  facing  long  parole 
terms,  to  strive  to  make  a  good  adjust- 
ment. 

A  member  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Parole  Board  has  advised  this  committee 
that  at  present  the  Board  has  107  per- 
sons who  have  been  under  parole  super- 
vision for  5  years  or  more,  perhaps  10 


percent  of  whom  might  be  discharged 
from  supervision  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill;  and  another  73  persons  who 
have  been  on  parole  for  10  years  or 
longer,  some  40  percent  of  whom  might 
be  relieved  from  supervision  by  the 
Board.  Thus,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
parole  supervision  of  some  40  to  50  pres- 
ent parolees  might  be  terminated  if  this 
bill  is  enacted. 

This  committee  understands  that  the 
authority  which  this  bill  would  grant,  to 
discharge  such  parolees  from  supervi- 
sion prior  to  the  termination  of  the  orig- 
inal sentence,  would  be  discretionary 
with  the  Board  of  Parole,  and  that  a 
favorable  recommendation  by  the  pa- 
rolee's supervisory  parole  officer  will  be 
a  prerequisite  to  consideration  of  any 
such  case  by  the  Board. 

Your  committee  is  informed  also  that 
several  States,  including  California, 
Connecticut,  and  Ohio,  have  enacted 
similar  legislation,  and  that  in  1958  the 
Congress  granted  this  same  discretionary 
authority  to  the  U.S.  Board  of  Parole  in 
connection  with  Federal  employees. 

At  a  public  hearing  conducted  on 
September  30,  1963,  no  opposition  to  this 
bill  was  expressed. 

The  current  bill,  H.R.  66,  is  Identical  to 
H.R.  4333  of  the  88th  Congress — House 
Report  No.  838 — as  it  passed  the  House 
on  October  14,  1963. 


AMENDING  ACT  WTIH  RESPECT  TO 
EXEMPTIONS  FROM  ATTACH- 
MENT FOR  NONRESIDENTS  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  bill  (H.R.  1007)  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3,  1901,  with  respect  to  exemp- 
tions from  attachment  and  certain  other 
process  in  the  case  of  persons  not  resid- 
ing in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  ask 
for  its  present  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1007 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  March  3, 1901,  with 
respect  to  exemptions  from  attachment 
and  certain  other  process  in  the  case  of 
persons  not  residing  in  the  District  of 
Columbia 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1107  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish 
a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of  Colvmabla", 
approved  March  3,  1901,  as  amended  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  15-403 ) ,  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (d)  and  by 
Inserting  immediately  after  subsection  (b) 
the  following  new  subsection  (c)  : 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  wages  (as  defined  in  section  1104 
A(f)  of  this  Act)  of  any  person  not  residing 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  who  does  not 
earn  the  major  portion  of  such  wages  in  the 
District  of  Coltmibla  sliall,  in  any  case  aris- 
ing out  of  a  contract  or  transaction  entered 
into  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  be 
exempt  from  attachment,  levy,  or  seizure, 
by  any  process  or  proceeding  of  any  court. 
Judge,  or  oflBcer  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  same  amount  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  is  provided  by  the  law  of  the  State  in 
which  such  person  resides  for  persons  resid- 
ing therein.  Whenever  any  claim  is  made 
for  an  exemption  from  attachment  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection,  the  burden  shall 
be  upon  the  plaintiff  to  prove  that  the  con- 
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tract  or  transaction  Involved  In  the  case  was 
entered  Into  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill,  H.R.  1007,  is  to  stop  a 
practice  which  has  developed  in  relation 
to  the  use  of  garnishment  laws  in  a  way 
which  enables  a  creditor  to  do  indirectly 
what  he  is  not  permitted  to  do  directly  in 
his  own  jurisdiction. 

This  practice  involves  the  filing  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  an  action  for 
garnishment  against  an  employer  who 
also  has  a  business  in  Maryland  so  as  to 
secure  payment  by  attachment  of  wages 
from  an  employee  who  is  not  a  resident 
of  the  District.  The  object  of  such  prac- 
tice is  to  escape  the  limitations  in  States 
outside  the  District,  regarding  exemp- 
tions from  garnishment  in  favor  of  em- 
ployees. This  bill  is  designed  to  assure 
that  where  an  action  in  such  a  case  is 
brought  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
nonresident  defendant  involved  will  be 
entitled  to  the  same  exemptions  as  are 
provided  by  law  in  the  State  in  which  the 
said  defendant  may  reside. 

Maryland  law.  for  example,  provides 
for  an  exemption  from  attachment  of 
wages  and  salaries  in  the  amount  of  $100 
for  each  pay  period.  In  a  month,  or  4 '3 
weeks,  this  exemption  would  aggregate 
$433.  Your  committee  has  been  informed 
that  some  persons  in  the  debt  collection 
business  have  found  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  garnishment  law  provides  a 
lower  exemption;  namely,  90  percent  of 
the  first  $200  per  month  of  wages,  80  per- 
cent of  the  next  $300  per  month,  and  50 
percent  of  all  above  $500  per  month.  In 
the  case  of  a  worker  earning  a  wage  of 
$100  per  week,  or  $433  per  month,  there- 
fore, an  employee's  entire  salary  would 
be  exempt  from  attachment  in  Mary- 
land, but  in  the  District  of  Columbia  only 
$365.40  per  month  would  be  exempt,  leav- 
ing $66.60  per  month  subject  to  garnish- 
ment. 

Accordingly,  your  committee,  in  hear- 
ings, was  advised  that  Baltimore  credi- 
tors, with  claims  against  employees  living 
and  working  in  Baltimore,  have  in  several 
instances  determined  that  the  employers 
also  have  places  of  business  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  hence  are  subject 
to  service  of  garnishment  or  attachment 
process  in  the  District,  and  accordingly 
have  brought  their  claims  to  Washington 
and  filed  suits  here,  laying  an  attach- 
ment against  the  wages  of  the  employee 
debtor  in  the  hands  of  the  employer, 
thus  escaping  the  exemption  from  at- 
tachment provided  by  Maryland  laws. 

This  same  procedure  could  conceivably 
be  adopted  by  collection  agencies  from 
any  State  if  the  employer  maintains  a 
place  of  business  in  the  District,  so  that 
he  would  be  subject  to  the  service  of  gar- 
nishment process  here. 

This  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
it  was  never  intended  that  District  of 
Columbia  law  should  serve  as  a  collec- 
tion medium  against  employees  who  live 
elsewhere,  work  elsewhere,  and  may  even 
never  have  been  In  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia. This  bill  is  intended  to  so  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  law  as  to  termi- 
nate this  practice  by  granting  to  non- 
residents of  the  District  the  exemptions 
from  garnishment  and  attachment  of 
wages  afforded  by  their  local  State  laws. 
This  bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  7882  of  the 
88th  Congress,  which  was  amended  to 
meet  with  suggestions  made  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners and  which  passed  the  House  on 
October  14,  1963— H.R.  836. 


AMENDING  ACT  REGULATING  THE 
PRACTICE  OF  PODIATRY 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R. 
1699)  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  regulate  the  practice  of  podiatry  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved  May 
23,  1918.  as  amended,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1699 

A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
regxilate  the  practice  of  podiatry  In  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  May  23, 
1918,  as  amended 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Cong  ess  assembled,  That  section 
5  of  the  Act  entitled  '"An  Act  to  regulate  the 
practice  of  podiatry  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia."  approved   May   23,    1918    (40   Stat. 
560),    as    amended    (sec.    2-705.    D.C.    Code. 
1961    edition),    is    amended    by    designating 
the     first     paragraph     as     subsection     (a). 
by     redesignating     the     second     and    third 
paragraphs    as    subsections     (b)     and     (c). 
respectively,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the 
second    paragraph,    redesignated    herein    as 
subsection  (b),  the  following:  "The  Board  of 
Podiatry  Examiners  may,   in   its  discretion, 
waive   both    the   written   and   oral    tests   or 
either  such  test  and  accept  In  lieu  thereof  the 
satisfactory  completion  by  an  applicant  of  an 
examination    given    by   the    National    Board 
of  Podiatry  Examiners:  Provided,  That  such 
applicant  shall  pass  a  practical  examination 
given  by  the  Board  of  Podiatry  Examiners: 
Provided  further.  That  In  exercising  its  dis- 
cretion to  waive  the  written  and  oral  tests  or 
either  such  test  the  Board  of  Podlitry  Ex- 
aminers shall  satisfy  Itself  that  the  examina- 
tion given  by  the  National  Board  of  Podiatry 
Examiners  was  as  comprehensive  as  that  re- 
quired  In   the   District  of  Columbia.     Not- 
withstanding the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  the  Board  of  Podiatry  Examiners 
may.  in  its  discretion,  require  an  applicant 
to    satisfactorily    complete    an    examination 
which   supplements   the    examination   given 
by  the  National  Board  of  Podiatry  Examin- 
ers." 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested 
in  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  5  of  1952  (06  Stat.  824).  The 
performance  of  any  function  vested  by  this 
Act  in  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  or  In 
any  office  or  agency  under  the  Jurisdiction 
and  control  of  said  Board  of  Commissioners, 
may  be  delegated  by  said  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners in  accordance  with  section  3  of  such 
plan. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Harsha]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill,  H.R.  1699,  which  was  re- 
quested by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners,  is  to  provide  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Podiary  Examin- 
ers with  the  discretionary  authority  to 
accept  the  written  theoretical  examina- 
tion given  by  the  National  Board  of 
Podiatry  Examiners  to  virtually  all  grad- 
uates of  the  recognized  podiatry  colleges, 
in  lieu  of  the  local  board's  own  theoreti- 
cal examinations  for  licensing  of  podia- 
trists in  the  District.  However,  a  satis- 
factory performance  on  a  practical  dem- 
onstration test  administered  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Board  will  continue 
to  be  required  of  all  applicants  for  such 
license. 

The  National  Board  of  Podiatry  Ex- 
aminers consists  of  12  members,  repre- 
senting such  nationally  recognized  pro- 
fessional organizations  as  the  Federa- 
tion of  Podiatry  Boards,  the  American 
Podiatry  Association,  and  the  American 
Association  of  Colleges  of  Podiatry.  In 
addition,  13  groups  of  prominent  educa- 
tional testing  specialists  assist  the  na- 
tional board  in  the  development  of  its 
testing  program,  which  is  presently  rec- 
ognized and  accepted  in  19  States  and 
by  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

Your  committee  is  advised  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Podiatry 
Examiners  favors  the  adoption  of  the 
national  board  theoretical  examination 
as  the  standard  for  licensing  of  podia- 
trists in  the  District  because  this  ex- 
amination, by  reason  of  its  national 
scope  and  character,  offers  a  uniform 
and  consistent  measure  of  academic  pro- 
fessional qualification.  Also,  the  re- 
sources available  to  the  national  board 
make  possible  a  rapid  processing  of  these 
tests,  and  the  early  reE>orting  of  the  re- 
sults to  the  applicants.  Further,  all  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  preparation  and 
administration  of  these  tests  are  sus- 
tained by  the  National  Board  of  Podia- 
try Examiners. 

We  are  advised  that  the  examination 
given  by  the  national  board  is  at  least 
as  compreherosive  and  as  difficult  as  that 
conducted  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board.  However,  this  bill  charges  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  satisfying  itself  that  this 
continues  to  be  the  case;  and  the  Board 
is  empowered,  in  its  discretion,  to  require 
any  applicant  to  supplement  his  nation- 
al board  examination  with  whatever  fur- 
ther theoretical  test  or  tests  the  Board 
may  deem  advisable. 

PRECEDENT 

H.R.  6350,  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  July  23,  1963,  and  which  was 
approved  on  August  19, 1964 — Public  Law 
88-460,  extended  an  identical  discretion- 
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ary  authority  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Board  of  Dental  Examiners,  enabling 
them  to  accept  a  national  board  ex- 
amination in  connection  with  the  licens- 
ing of  dental  hygienists  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  same  authority  should  be  granted 
with  regard  to  the  licensing  of  podia- 
trists in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the 
same  reasons;  namely,  the  elimination 
of  a  needless  duplication  of  theoretical 
testing  with  a  consequent  saving  of  time 
and  expense  on  the  part  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board,  and  also  the  allevia- 
tion of  needless  hardship  on  the  part 
of  applicants  who  may  have  been  out  of 
school  for  some  years  and  yet  can  demon- 
strate professional  competence  by  satis- 
factory performance  on  the  practical 
demonstration  test,  which  would  still  be 
required  of  all  applicants. 

At  a  public  hearing  conducted  on 
February  28,  1964,  no  opposition  was  ex- 
pressed to  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 
This  bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  9962  of  the 
88th  Congress,  which  passed  the  House 
on  March  9,  1964 — House  Report  No. 
1223. 

The  National  Board  of  Podiatry  Exam- 
iners is  composed  of  12  members,  of 
whom  6  represent  the  Federation  of 
Podiatry  Boards,  3  represent  the  Council 
on  Education  of  the  American  Podiatry 
Association,  and  3  represent  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Colleges  of  Podiatry. 
Assisting  the  national  board  in  develop- 
ing its  examinations  are  13  groups,  each 
consisting  of  3  or  4  members  and  includ- 
ing outstanding  examiners  or  educators 
in  various  fields  covered  by  the  examina- 
tions. The  national  board  examinations 
cover  the  following  fields:  anatomy,  his- 
tology, embryology,  bacteriology,  bio- 
chemistry, chemistry,  pathology,  phar- 
macology, materia  medica,  physiology, 
dermatology,  syphilology,  jurisprudence, 
ethics,  economics,  orthopedics,  footgear, 
podiatric  medicine,  physical  medicine, 
therapeutics,  podiatry-chiropody,  hospi- 
tal protocol,  radiology,  foot  pathology, 
diagnosis,  surgery,  and  anesthesia.  The 
U.S.  Army  and  the  U.S.  Navy  accept  the 
national  board  examination  in  consider- 
ing applications  for  commissions  in 
those  services.  The  national  board  pro- 
gram is  recognized  by  the  following 
States:  Arkansas,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Iowa, 
Maine.  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Min- 
nesota. Mississippi.  Montana,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico, 
North  Dakota,  South  Carolina,  West 
Virginia,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming. 

The  Commissioners  recommend  the 
amendment  of  the  Podiatry  Act  so  that 
the  District  Board  of  Podiatry  Examin- 
ers may,  in  its  discretion,  waive  both  the 
written  and  oral  tests  or  either  such  test 
of  an  applicant  for  license  as  a  podiatrist 
who  holds  a  certificate  from  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Podiatry  Examiners,  pro- 
viding such  person  successfully  passes 
the  practical  examination  administered 
by  the  District  Board  of  Podiatry  Ex- 
aminers. 

It  is  expected  that  the  examination 
conducted  by  the  national  board  is  to  be 
at  least  as  comprehensive  as  that  con- 
ducted by  the  District  Board.  However, 
since  this  might  not  always  be  the  case, 


the  bill  requires  that  the  District  Board. 
in  exercising  its  discretion  in  waiving  the 
written  or  oral  test  or  both  such  tests, 
satisfy  itself  that  the  examination  given 
the  applicant  by  the  national  board  was 
at  least  as  comprehensive  as  that  re- 
quired in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  acceptance  of  the  examination 
conducted  by  the  National  Board  of  Po- 
diatry Examiners  will  benefit  the  District 
as  well  as  the  applicant.  By  reason  of 
their  national  character,  the  national 
board  examinations  have  a  tendency  to 
provide  a  uniform  and  consistent  meas- 
ure of  the  qualifications  of  persons  seek- 
ing hcensure.  The  composition  of  the 
examination  tends  to  reflect  the  teaching 
of  the  theory  of  podiatry  on  a  nationwide 
basis.  The  resources  in  personnel  and 
equipment  available  to  the  national 
board  make  possible  the  rapid  evaluation 
and  dissemination  of  the  results  of  the 
examinations.  The  expense  of  printing 
the  examinations,  furnishing  materials, 
securing  administrators  and  proctors, 
and  payment  of  shipping  charges  and  all 
other  costs  involved  in  the  testing  pro- 
gram are  sustained  by  the  national 
board. 

VOLUNTARY  ADMISSION  OP  MEN- 
TAL PATIENTS  TO  DISTRICT 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Colmnbia,  I  caU  up  the  bill  (H.R.  1700) 
to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  commitments  to,  mainte- 
nance in,  and  discharge  from,  the  District 
Training  School,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  March  3,  1925,  as 
amended,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  ConMnittee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  I  understand  this  bill  correctly: 
the  commitment  of  a  mental  retardee  to 
this  training  school  is  entirely  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  the  person  committed;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
this  bill — to  permit  and  authorize  the 
voluntary  admission  of  mental  patients 
to  the  District  Training  School.  There 
is  a  prerequisite  to  such  volvmtary  ad- 
mission that  there  be  a  financial  arrange- 
ment with  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
behalf  of  the  patient  or  the  relatives  of 
the  patient  when  the  patient  is  admitted 
if  they  are  financially  able  to  pay  all  or 
part  of  the  expenses. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  so  far  as  the  men- 
tally retarded  person  is  concerned,  this 
is  entirely  and  unqualifiedly  a  voluntary 
commitment  to  this  institution. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  So  far  as  this  bill  Is 
concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Of  course,  they  may  be 
committed  by  a  court. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that,  but 
I  am  asking  insofar  as  this  bill  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  DOWDY.    Yes,  that  is  correct. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  t^npore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJi.  1700 
A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  commitments  to,  maintenance 
in,  and  discharge  from,  the  District  Train- 
ing School,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved March  3,  1925.  as  amended 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  an  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  commitments 
to,  maintenance  in,  and  discharges  from,  the 
District  Training  School,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses",   approved    March    3,    1925    (43    Stat. 
1135),  as  amended   (sec.  32-601  et  seq.,  D.C. 
Code,  1961  edition),  is  anaended  as  follows: 

(1)  Wherever  the  terms  "District  Training 
School",  "Board  of  Public  Welfare",  "said 
board",  "feeble-minded",  and  "inmate"  occur 
in  such  Act  approved  March  3,  1925.  they 
shall  be  stricken,  and  the  terms  "Forest 
Haven",  "Department  of  Public  Welfare", 
"said  departnient".  "mentally  retarded",  and 
"patient",  respectively,  inserted  in  lieu 
thereof. 

(2)  Section  2  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  words  'mentally  retarded  per- 
sons' in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
any  person  afflicted  with  mental  defective- 
ness from  birth  or  from  an  early  age,  so  pro- 
nounced that  he  is  incapable  of  managing 
himseU  and  his  affairs,  and  who  requires 
supervision,  control,  and  care  for  his  own 
welfare,  or  for  the  welfare  of  others,  or  for 
the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  is  not 
Insane  nor  of  unsound  mind  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  require  his  commitment  to  a  hos- 
pital for  the  mentally  ill." 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  14  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "If  the  order  for 
admission  Is  as  a  public  patient"  the  words 
"or  II  the  patient  is  admitted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  30  of  this  Act". 

(4)  The  first  sentence  of  section  15  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  "If  the 
order  for  admission  Is  as  a  public  patient" 
the  words  "or  if  the  patient  is  admitted  xin- 
der  the  provisions  of  section  30  of  this  Act." 

(5)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec.  30.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  in  addition  to  the  preceding 
sections,  the  Director  of  Public  Welfare 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Director)  may 
admit  to  Forest  Haven  as  a  patient  any  adiilt 
who  has  been  a  resident  of  the  District  of 
Colimibia  for  one  year  next  preceding  the 
date  of  application  or  any  child  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one  ( 1 )  who  Is  certified  by  the 
Director  of  Public  Health  to  be  mentaUy 
retarded  and  in  need  of  care  at  Forest  Haven, 
and  at  least  one  of  whose  parents  or  legal 
guardian  has  been  a  resident  of  the  said 
District  for  one  year  next  preceding  the  date 
of  application;  (2)  who,  either  by  himself, 
his  parents,  his  spouse,  or  his  legal  guardian 
makes  written  application  for  admission  to 
Forest  Haven;  and  (3)  who  does  not  express, 
either  to  the  Director  of  Public  Health  or 
Public  Welfare,  his  objection  to  being  so 
admitted. 

"(b)  Any  person  admitted  to  Forest  Haven 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  released  therefrom  not  more  than 
five  days  after  receipt  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Forest  Haven  of  a  written  request  for  re- 
lease: Provided,  That  If  within  such  five-day 
period  a  petition  concerning  such  person,  as 
provided  by  section  7,  shall  be  filed  in  the 
United  States  District  Coxirt  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  such  person  shall  be  detained 
imtil  a  final  Judgment  is  entered  by  the 
court  upon  said  petition. 

"(c)  The  Director  may  discharge  any  pa- 
tient of  Forest  Haven  admitted  pursuant  to 
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authority  contained  In  this  section  II  the 
Director  is  satisfied  that  such  discharge  wUl 
not  adversely  affect  the  welfare  or  interests  of 
the  mentally  retarded  person,  the  community, 
or  others. 

"(d)  (1)  If  the  Director  finds  that  any  per- 
son with  respect  to  whom  an  application  for 
admission  to  Forest  Haven  has  been  made, 
as  provided  in  this  section,  or  any  parent, 
spouse,  adult  child,  or  legal  guardian  of  such 
person,  is  able  to  pay  all  or  any  part  of  the 
cost  of  maintenance  and  care  of  such  person, 
the  Director  shall  not  admit  such  person  vm- 
less  a  contract  for  payment,  satisfactory  to 
the  Director,  be  executed  by  such  person, 
parent,  spouse,  adult  child,  or  legal  guard- 
ian. 

"(2)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  any  agreement  he  deems  necessary  with 
any  applicant  to  become  a  patient  in  Forest 
Haven,  or  with  his  parent,  spouse,  adult  child, 
or  legal  guardian,  for  payment  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  all  or  part  of  the  cost 
of  such  maintenance  and  care.  Upon  default 
of  payment  provided  by  any  contract  entered 
into  under  this  section,  the  Director  is  au- 
thorized to  discharge  any  patient  of  Forest 
Haven  and,  in  addition,  he  may  utilize  the 
procedures  provided  for  in  sections  14  and 
15  of  this  Act  to  secure  payment. 

"(e)  The  Director,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, shall  prescribe  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section." 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested  in 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
5  of  1952  (66  Stat.  824).  The  performance 
of  any  function  vested  by  this  Act  in  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  or  in  any  office  or 
agency  under  the  Jurisdiction  and  control  of 
said  Board  of  Commissioners  may  be  per- 
formed by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  or 
may  be  delegated  by  said  Board  in  accordance 
with  section  3  of  such  plan. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  line  8.  page  1,  through  line  5, 
page  2,  inclusive,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Wherever  the  terms  'the  District  Train- 
ing School',  'Board  of  Public  Welfare',  'said 
board',  'feeble-minded',  'inmate',  'inmates', 
and  'an  inmate'  occur  In  such  Act  approved 
March  3,  1925.  they  shall  be  stricken,  and  the 
terms  'Forest  Haven',  'Department  of  Public 
Welfare",  'said  Department',  'mentally  re- 
tarded', 'patient',  'patients',  and  'a  patient', 
respectively,  inserted  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Harsha]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  (H.R.  1700  >  requested  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners, 
is  to  accomplish  the  following: 

First.  To  authorize  voluntary  admis- 
sion of  mental  patients  to  the  District 
Training  School. 

Second.  To  require  that  a  prerequisite 
to  such  voluntary  admissions  be  a  finan- 
cial arrangement  with  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia on  behalf  of  such  patients  when 
they  or  their  relatives  are  financially  able 


to  pay  for  all  or  a  part  of  the  expenses 
involved. 

Third.  Delete  certain  archaic  termi- 
nology in  the  present  law  and  substitute 
modern  terminology  in  its  place. 

The  District  Training  School  is  an  in- 
stitution at  Laurel,  Md..  operated  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  for  mentally  retarded  citizens 
of  the  District,  where  such  persons  are 
not  only  cared  for  but  are  given  such 
education  and  training  as  their  mental 
capacities  will  permit. 

Under  present  law,  admission  to  the 
District  Training  School  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  court  order,  the  issuance 
of  which  must  be  preceded  by  a  petition 
to  the  court  and  a  hearing.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  this  committee  that  families 
could  well  be  spared  the  emotional  ordeal 
involved  In  bringing  their  mentally  re- 
tarded relatives  before  the  court,  and 
that  the  time  of  the  court  could  more 
profitably  be  used  for  other  purposes.  In 
this  connection,  we  are  informed  that 
these  petitions  are  nearly  always  uncon- 
tested. 

H.R.  1700  would  provide,  in  addition  to 
this  present  system  of  admission  to  the 
District  Training  School  by  court  order, 
for  voluntary  admission  in  cases  where 
the  District  of  Columbia  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Health  determines  that  the  applicant 
is  eligible  for  admission,  and  where  the 
patient  expresses  no  objection  to  being 
admitted. 

A  patient  voluntarily  admitted  would 
have  the  privilege  of  petitioning  for  his 
own  release,  and  would  be  discharged  5 
days  after  filing  his  petition  with  the 
superintendent  of  the  training  school, 
unless  during  this  period  the  Director  of 
Public  Welfare  petitions  the  district 
court  to  defain  the  patient  for  court 
hearing.  In  this  event,  the  patient  would 
be  retained  until  the  court  has  disposed 
of  the  case. 

This  bill  provides  further  that  where 
the  term  "District  Training  School" 
occurs  in  the  present  law,  the  more  com- 
monly used  title  "Forest  Haven"  shall 
be  substituted.  Similarly,  the  more 
humane  term,  "mentally  retarded," 
would  replace  "feeble-minded,"  and  the 
word  "patient"  would  be  inserted  in  lieu 
of  "inmate."  This  committee  feels  that 
these  changes  in  terminology  would 
serve  to  a  degree  to  spare  the  feelings 
of  the  families  of  these  retarded  persons 
and  thus  lighten  the  burden  upon  them. 

At  a  public  hearing  conducted  on  July 
26.  1963.  the  Administrator  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Children's  Center,  of 
which  the  District  Training  School  is  a 
part,  testified  that  the  Department  uses  a 
scale  similar  to  the  public  assistance 
scale  in  determining  what  amount  the 
families  of  patients  admitted  to  the 
training  school  should  be  required  to 
pay.  Such  payment  is  then  stipulated 
in  the  court  order  authorizing  the  admis- 
sion. However,  changes  in  the  families' 
financial  circumstances  frequently  occur 
during  the  patient's  period  of  residence 
at  the  training  school,  which  may  make 
them  able  to  pay  substantially  more  than 
was  originally  stipulated,  or  unable  to 
pay  as  much.  In  either  case,  present  law 
requires  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare to  go  back  into  court  for  any  change 


in  the  original  agreement.  The  Depart- 
ment is  very  much  in  favor  of  the  provi- 
sion in  H.R.  1700  which  would  authorize 
them  to  handle  the  financial  arrange- 
ments with  the  families  directly,  as  this 
would  facilitate  frequent  review  and  ad- 
justment of  charges  when  altered  cir- 
cumstances indicate  a  need  for  such 
changes. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Commissioners  requested  this  legislation, 
and  approval  has  been  expressed  also  by 
the  Director  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Public  Health.  No  op- 
position to  its  enactment  has  been  ex- 
pressed. 

This  bill,  H.R.  1700,  is  identical  to 
H.R.  7440  of  the  88th  Congress,  which 
passed  the  House  on  August  26,  1963— 
House  Report  No.  704. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This 
concludes  the  call  of  District  of  Columbia 
business. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  A.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  majority  leader  what 
is  the  program  for  tomorrow  and  the 
remainder  of  the  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the 
question  of  the  distinguished  gentleman, 
tomorrow,  as  previously  announced, 
H.R.  3818,  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain 
certain  reserves  in  gold  certificates 
against  deposit  liabilities,  will  be  called 
up ;  I  should  like  to  advise  and  admonish 
the  House  that  consideration  of  this  bill 
will  be  finished  tomorrow.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  action  on  this  bill,  we  may 
take  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

I  have  no  further  announcement  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Does  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  have  any 
idea  when  the  bill  on  Appalachia  or  any 
of  the  other  bills  will  be  programed? 
Will  they  be  programed  for  the  follow- 
ing week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  As  soon  as  the  bill 
which  the  gentleman  has  mentioned  is 
ready  we  would  like  to  program  it  for 
fioor  action.  Whether  that  will  be  next 
week,  I  am  not  able  to  advise  the  gentle- 
man at  this  time.  I  should  like  to  with- 
hold any  further  announcement  until 
later  in  the  week. 


ACTION   NEEDED   TO   CLOSE   $189 
MILLION  SUGAR  LOOPHOLE 

Mrs.  MAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
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1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  the  President's  farm  mes- 
sage did  not  even  mention  sugar.  Of 
most  imediate  importance  it  did  not  con- 
tain a  recommendation  for  reestablishing 
sugar  recapture  fees  during  1965  and 
1966. 

I  think  that  Congress  should  now  act 
quickly  to  correct  that  omission  and  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  achieve 
that  objective. 

In  the  last  session  when  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  let  the  foreign 
quota  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  expire 
on  December  31,  1964,  a  great  injustice 
was  done  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

Unless  remedial  legislation  is  enacted 
the  revenue  loss  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
could  be  at  least  $189  million. 

Under  the  now  expired  provisions  of 
the  Sugar  Act,  a  total  of  approximately 
$126  million  could  have  been  collected  by 
the  U.S.  Treasury  from  foreign  sugar 
producers  in  1965.  As  things  now  stand 
there  will  be  a  $126  million  windfall  for 
foreign  sugar  interests  this  year  with 
prospects  for  an  equal  bonanza  next 
year. 

Now  that  the  law  has  expired,  the  Sec- 
retary has  administratively  extended 
country  quotas  for  the  first  6  months  of 
1965.  That  unfortunately  means  it  is  too 
late  to  collect  the  recapture  fees  during 
the  first  6  months  of  1965. 

However,  if  we  act  quickly  there  is 
plenty  of  time  to  enact  legislation  to 
collect  these  fees  beginning  on  June  30 
and  thus  partially  close  a  giant  loophole 
in  the  sugar  law.  It  will  also  recapture 
at  least  $63  million  for  the  U.S.  Treasury 
during  the  last  6  months  of  1965  without 
costing  U.S.  consumers  one  red  cent. 

Under  the  Sugar  Act  our  consumers 
pay  the  U.S.  price  for  sugar.  That  price 
is  currently  6.7  cents  a  pound.  The  world 
price  for  sugar  is  now  about  2.2  cents  a 
pound.  Foreign  nations  having  the 
privilege  of  selling  in  our  market  receive 
the  U.S.  price.  Thus  on  a  significant 
portion  of  foreign  produced  sugar  they 
realize  about  3  cents  a  pound  more  in 
the  U.S.  market,  after  deduction  of  trans- 
portation and  tariff,  than  they  do  in  the 
world  market. 

Under  the  1962  amendments  to  the 
Sugar  Act  all  or  a  portion  of  this  differ- 
ence between  the  United  States  and 
world  market  prices — known  as  the 
quota  premium — was  to  be  collected  by 
the  U.S.  Treasury  as  a  recapture  fee.  On 
part  of  the  imported  sugar  there  was  a 
total  recapture  while  on  the  rest  the  re- 
capture fees  were  set  under  an  escalated 
formula  which  worked  to  take  a  greater 
percentage  of  the  quota  premium  each 
year.  We  must  remember,  of  course,  that 
about  a  million  tons  of  Philippine  sugar 
comes  into  the  United  States  under  a  spe- 
cial treaty  and  is  not  subject  to  any  re- 
capture fees  at  all. 

Frankly  these  recapture  formulas  did 
not  work  too  well  at  first  because  the 
world  price  of  sugar  went  above  the  U.S. 
price  in  1963  and  in  part  of  1964. 


Now,  however,  the  world  price  has  re- 
turned to  its  normal  level  well  below  the 
U.S.  price. 

Therefore  the  recapture  formula  would 
work  at  the  present  time.  Unfortunately 
however,  the  part  of  the  Sugar  Act  which 
contains  the  authority  for  these  recap- 
ture fees  expired  on  December  31, 1964. 

Let  me  repeat  again  the  legislation 
which  I  am  introducing  does  not  affect 
the  U.S.  price  of  sugar  one  bit.  There- 
fore U.S.  consumers  will  not  have  to 
pay  more. 

It  does  not  affect  the  total  amount  of 
sugar  that  can  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  1965  and  1966. 

This  bill  does  not  give  U.S.  beet  and 
cane  producers  a  greater  share  of  the 
U.S.  market.  Even  though  I  feel  our  beet 
industry  should  be  allowed  to  expand, 
this  legislation  does  not  deal  with  that 
separate  problem. 

My  bill  would  do  just  one  simple  thing. 
It  would  partially  close  a  giant  loophole 
in  the  sugar  program  whereby  foreign 
producers  will  receive  at  least  a  $126- 
million  windfall  in  1965  and  a  like 
amount  next  year. 

It  will  not,  unfortvmately,  close  that 
loophole  for  the  first  6  months  of  1965. 
because  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
already  made  allocations  to  foreign  na- 
tions running  through  June  30,  1965. 

My  bill,  however,  should  save  taxpayers 
at  least  $189  million. 

This  legislation  will,  if  enacted,  col- 
lect at  least  $63  million  in  revenue  dur- 
ing the  balance  of  this  calendar  year  and 
possibly  another  $126  million  next  year. 

I  certainly  hope  it  will  receive  the 
prompt  attention  of  the  House. 

I  have  attached  a  set  of  the  calcula- 
tions I  used  to  make  these  estimates  of 
revenue  loss  in  the  absence  of  corrective 
legislation. 

CALCULATION    OF    $189    MILLION    ESTIMATE     OF 

Loss  OF  Revenije  Under  Expiration  of 
Foreign  Quota  Provisions  of  Sugar  Act 
Assumption  No.  1:  That  the  quota  pre- 
mium for  1965  and  1966  will  be  at  least  3 
cents.  The  world  price  for  sugar  Is  now  2.2 
cents  per  pound.  The  June  1965  future  is 
2.45  cents  per  pound. 

The  present  New  York  price  is  6.7  cents 
per  pound.  The  June  New  York  future  is 
6.71  cents  per  poxmd. 

Present  difference :  Cents 

New  York 6.7 

Transportation  and  tariff —1.0 

Net  price  New  York 5.  7 

World  price. —2.2 

Quota   premium 3.5 

June  futtire  difference : 

New  York  June  future 6.71 

Transportation  and  tariff —  1.00 

Net  price  New  York  June  future.     5.  71 
World  June  future —2.45 

Quota  premium  In  June 3.26 

It  Is  therefore  assumed  that  the  quota 
premivmi  for  1965  and  1966  wiU  be  at  least 
3  cents. 

Assumption  No.  2:  That  US.  consumption 
of  sugar  in  1965  and  1966  wUl  be  approxi- 
mately 10  million  tons  annuaUy.  The  U.S. 
consximption  estimate  has  been  set  by  the 
Secretary  at  9.2  million  tons  for  1965.  This 
Is  too  low.  It  will  be  closer  to  9.8  million 
tons,  as  was  the  case  last  year.    The  Secre- 


tary has  already  allocated  to  foreign  nations 
their  share  of  the  U.S.  market  on  a  country 
by  country  basis  for  the  first  6  months  of 
1965. 

It  is  therefore  assumed  that  domestic  con- 
siunption  will  be  about  10  mUUon  tons  In 
1965  and  1966. 

Assumption  No.  3:  That  approximately  40 
percent  of  our  sugar  needs  will  be  met  by 
foreign  production,  and  the  remaialng  60 
percent  will  be  produced  by  U.S.  growers. 
Last  year  (in  1964)  approximately  lyj^tnilUon 
tons  of  sugar  were  global  quota  sugar  re- 
served for  Cuba  and  approximately  IVi  mil- 
lion tons  were  country  quota  sugar  and  ap- 
proximately 1  million  tons  came  from  the 
Philippines  under  treaty.  The  Sugar  Act 
provides  for  about  a  60-40  ratio  between 
domestic  and  foreign  sugar. 

Therefore,  it  is  assumed  that  in  1965  1»'2 
mUlion  tons  of  global  quota  sugar  would 
have  been  subject  to  a  complete  recapture 
of  the  quota  premiimnt  and  IVi  million  tons 
of  country  quota  sugar  would  have  been 
subject  to  the  40-percent  rate  scheduled  to  go 
into  effect  under  the  projected  escalated  re- 
capture formula. 


Calculations : 

Global  quota  sugar  (tons)..         1,500,000 
Per    ton    (based    on    3 -cent 
quota   premium) Xf60 

Total      amount      which 
could    have    been    re- 
captured      by       U.S. 
Treasury  in  1965  from 
global  quota  sugar.  —     $90,000,000 
Country    quota    sugar    (ap- 
proximately 1,000,000  tons 
of    Philippine    sugar    not 
subject       to       recapture) 

(tons) 1,500.000 

Per  ton  (based  on  40  percent 
of  quota  premium  for- 
mula)  —  X»24 


Total  amount  which 
could  have  been  re- 
captured by  U.S. 
Treasury  from  country 
quota  sugar  in  1965 — 


Global     quota.. 
Country   quota. 


Total  amount  which 
could  have  been  col- 
lected by  Treasury  In 
1965 

Minus  Va — 1st  6  months  of 
1965  not  collectible  be- 
cause allocations  have  al- 
ready been  made 

Amount  which  can  still 
be  collected  In  1965  If 
legislation  enacted  in 
time 

Estimated  amount  which 
might  be  collected  In  1966. 


$36, 000,  000 

$90,  000,  000 
36,  000,  000 


126,  000.  000 
-63,000,000 

63,  000,  000 
126,  000,  000 


Total  amount  of  revenue 
loss  in  1965  and  1966 
possible  If  no  remedial 
legislation  is  enacted.     189,000.000 


GEN.  CURTIS  LeMAY,  CHIEF  OF 
STAFF  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Mon- 
day. February  1.  the  President  of  the 
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United  States  presented  Curtis  LeMay, 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  his  third 
oak  leaf  cluster  to  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal. 

The  occasion  was  on  the  day  of  the 
retirement  of  the  man  many  of  us  have 
grown  to  know  as  "Mr.  Air  Force." 

His  farewell  statement  upon  receiving 
that  medal  was  reflective  of  his  general 
attitude.  With  personal  modesty,  he  at- 
tributed his  success  to  the  team  of  ex- 
perts around  him.  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
he  accepted  as  a  reality  the  fact  that  he 
himself  had  assembled  "the  best  air  stafT 
that  I  have  ever  seen  a.ssembled  and  the 
best  group  of  commanders  in  the  field 
that  can  be  possibly  procured." 

How  typical  are  these  remarks  of  Gen- 
eral LeMay.  Always  straightforward, 
always  candid,  and  yet  always  modest. 

In  the  military  field,  there  is  little  I 
can  say  that  would  add  to  his  distin- 
guished military  record  with  which  you 
are  all  so  very  familiar.  In  fact,  many 
of  us  believe  that  our  air  assault  success 
in  World  War  II  was  largely  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  procedures  and  techniques 
that  he  developed.  I  am  sure  all  of  the 
free  world  recognizes  its  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  him. 

But  it  is  not  his  ability  as  a  military 
strategist  to  which  I  want  to  direct  my 
remarks.  Rather,  it  is  the  role  of  the 
military  man  In  his  relations  with  his 
superiors  in  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

To  me.  he  has  exemplified  everything 
that  America  stands  for:  without  being 
bellicose,  he  has  been  straightforward; 
without  being  disobedient,  he  has  been 
InfonnaUve;  without  fear  of  personal 
position,  he  has  not  been  silenced  when 
he  thought  his  decision  was  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  United  States. 

Always  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
manned  bomber,  he  has  always  stressed 
the  importance  of  maintaining  a  bal- 
anced concept  of  bombers  and  missiles. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  for  a  number 
of  years  to  hear  General  LeMay  as  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Armed  Ser\ices  Com- 
mittee to  present  the  position  of  the  Air 
Force  in  its  annual  authorization  re- 
quest. Never  has  he  failed  to  Impress 
me  with  his  grasp  of  knowledge  not  only 
of  the  technical  aspects  of  the  Air  Force, 
but  also  with  the  astuteness  with  which 
he  appraised  the  global  military  situa- 
tion. During  these  appearances,  I  can- 
not remember  a  question  to  which  he 
failed  to  respond  completely,  openly,  and 
responsively.  Somehow,  there  was  al- 
ways a  sense  of  refreshment  when  he  ap- 
peared. Too  often  this  Is  not  the  case. 
Many  honorary  degrees,  medals,  acco- 
lades, and  tributes  have  been  given  to 
Curtis  LeMay.  But  I  rather  think  that 
the  greatest  satisfaction  Curtis  LeMay 
has  Is  to  reflect  on  his  own  career  with 
deser\'ed  pride  In  his  many  accomplish- 
ments. 

I  have  great  esteem  and  affection  for 
Curtis  LeMay.  and  I  shall  always  con- 
sider It  a  privilege  to  call  him  my  friend. 
I  wish  him  and  Mrs.  LeMay  well  upon 
the  occasion  of  their  retirement. 

I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  our  Nation  and 
the  entire  free  world,  that  Curtis  LeMay 
will  continue  to  exercise  a  position  of 
leadership. 


PROTECTION'OP  SUPPLIERS  ON 

GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 
Mr.    ICHORD.      Mr.   Speaker,   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  *1 
have  introduced  a  measure  designed  to 
afford  some  degree  of  protection  to  un- 
paid suppliers  of  labor  and  materials  on 
construction,  alteration,  and  repair  con- 
tracts not  exceeding  $2,000  In  value 
which  have  been  let  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  Under  the  Miller 
Act  passed  by  Congress  on  August  24, 
1935,  contractors  under  such  contracts 
are  not  required  to  post  either  perform- 
ance or  payment  bonds  for  the  protection 
of  the  United  States  and  suppliers.  The 
supplier,  therefore.  Is  in  a  very  weak  posi- 
tion as  the  law  does  not  give  him  a  lien 
on  Government  property  for  his  protec- 
tion as  he  would  normally  have  In  the 
case  of  work  done  under  a  private 
contract. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was 
brought  to  my  attention  under  two  con- 
tracts let  by  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  Dennis  &  Burns,  local  area 
contractors,  in  November  of  1963  for  re- 
pair of  a  certain  building  at  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard.  The  two  contracts 
totaled  $1,706.20.  Most  of  the  work 
actually  done  under  the  two  contracts 
was  performed  by  the  Holt  Bros.  Con- 
struction Co.,  of  Falls  Church.  Va.,  under 
a  subcontract.  Mr.  Wayne  Holt  is  the 
owner  of  the  business. 

Both  contracts  were  completed  on  De- 
cember 9,  1963,  and  Holt  submitted  a 
bill  to  Dennis  &  Burns  for  $893.65  for 
the  performance  of  work  done  by  sub- 
contract under  the  two  contracts.  On 
December  13,  1963.  only  4  days  after  the 
completion  of  the  contracts,  GSA  paid 
Dennis  &  Burns  the  amount  of  $1,706.20, 
the  amount  called  for  under  the  con- 
tracts. Dennis  &  Burns  filed  bankruptcy 
proceedings  a  short  time  after  receiving 
payment,  to  wit,  on  January  17,  1964, 
and  were  adjudicated  as  bankrupt  during 
the  same  month.  As  a  result.  Holt's 
claim  was  wiped  out  entirely  In  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  as  an  unsecured 
claim. 

Since  the  contracts  were  under  $2,000. 
no  protection  was  afforded  Holt  through 
a  payment  bond  and  since  the  Govern- 
ment was  involved  rather  than  a  private 
person,  no  lien  was  available  to  him. 
The  U.S.  Government  received  his  mate- 
rials and  labor,  but  Dennis  &  Burns  re- 
ceived the  money  and  considerably  more 
than  his  bill  of  $893.65  even  though  Den- 
nis &  Burns  performed  a  very  small 
amount  of  work  in  addition  to  Holt's  sub- 
contract work. 

Shortly  after  Dennis  &  Burns  were 
declared  bankrupt  In  January  1964,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  reports  that 
Mr.  Burns  of  the  finn  reentered  the  con- 
struction business  In  the  name  of  Ste- 
phen L.  Burns  and  later  began  trading  as 
the  Weyonoke  Construction  Co.  He  was 
awarded  three  contracts  by  the  same  gov- 
ernmental agency,  to  wit.  General  Serv- 


ices Administration,  during  February 
and  March  of  1964  for  a  total  amount  of 
$4,411.  Mr.  Dennis  of  the  firm  became 
associated  with  Advance  Construction 
Co.  During  January,  February,  and 
March  of  1964,  the  Advance  Construction 
Co.  was  awarded  five  contracts  by  GSA 
for  the  total  amount  of  $6,368. 

Thus,  we  have  a  case  where  two  con- 
tractors default  In  payment  to  their 
subcontractors  and  suppliers  on  a  Gov- 
ernment contract,  receive  full  payment 
from  the  GSA,  and  are  later  awarded  ad- 
ditional contracts  by  the  same  govern- 
mental agency  having  knowledge  of  their 
prior  Irresponsibility.  This  would  seem 
to  be  a  very  loose  construction  of  the 
term  "responsible  bidder"  Indeed,  par- 
ticularly so  when  payment  bonds  are  not 
required.  I  seriously  question  the  pro- 
priety of  such  Interpretation  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  however,  I 
am  not  striking  at  this  deficiency  direct- 
ly but  rather  propose  to  cure  the  matter 
by  precluding  such  failure  of  payment  on 
the  part  of  prime  contractors. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  would 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  cases  by 
requiring  an  affidavit  of  payment  to  sup- 
pliers on  the  part  of  contractors  before 
payment  Is  made  to  him,  or  in  the  event 
payment  has  not  been  made  by  withhold- 
ing the  amount  of  the  claims  of  suppliers 
for  direct  payment  to  them  unless  the 
suppliers  execute  written  consent  for 
payment  to  the  contractor.  This  would 
seem  a  reasonable  requirement  where  the 
Government  does  not  demand  a  payment 
bond  or  afford  the  supplier  lien  protec- 
tion. 


CLOSING  OF  DWIGHT,  ILL.. 
VETERANS  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent,  I  herewith  submit  for  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  In  opposition  to  the  closing  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  at 
Dwight,  111. 

I  feel  the  general  assembly  action  is 
fully  justified  and  I  concur  with  the 
position  it  has  taken. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  7  of  the  State  op 
Illinois 

Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
the  House  of  Representatives  concurring, 
takes  notice  of  the  mass  protest  meeting  at- 
tended by  more  than  2.000  persons  In  Dwight. 
m..  on  January  24,  1965;  and 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Stat« 
of  Illinois  deplores  the  administrative  de- 
cision on  the  part  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, as  an  economy  measure  to  close  the 
veterans  hospital  located  In  Dwight.  111., 
which  has  admirably  and  ably  served  Its 
community  and  the  veterans  In  Its  32  county 
service  area:  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  is  firmly  dedicated  to  the 
belief  that  a  decision  of  this  magnitude 
ought  to  be  a  matter  for  congressional  rather 
than  administrative  action;  and 
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Whereas  this  Institution  serves  a  32-county 
area  and  the  removal  of  Its  patients  to  dis- 
tant facilities  will  Impose  a  hardship  on  the 
men  who  served  their  country  so  unselfishly 
and  courageously  in  the  past  and  their  fami- 
lies, while  the  buildings  of  the  Dwight  Vet- 
erans Hospital  are  in  excellent  condition  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  main  building 
was  constructed  In  1946  and  the  powerplant 
and  other  facilities  were  cited  In  1864  by  the 
College  of  Surgeons  as  an  "excellent  facility"; 

and 

Whereas  Dwight,  111.,  Is  Ideally  situated  for 
the  32  counties  which  It  serves  since  It  is  lo- 
cated at  the  crossroads  of  Interstate  Route 
55  and  Illinois  Routes  47  and  17  beside  being 
served  by  the  G.M.  &  O.  Railroad,  Greyhound, 
and  Continental  Bus  Lines  providing 
regularly  scheduled  and  frequent  stops  at 
this  wholesome  community;  and 

Whereas  the  hospital  Itself  has  a  pro- 
fessional staff  of  the  highest  caliber  and  com- 
petence, a  patlent-to-employee  ratio  of  4  to  1 
and  has  had  a  dally  patient  load  that  from 
1958-64  has  ranged  from  189  to  192  patients 
whose  cost  per  patient  Is  less  than  other  hos- 
pitals; and 

Whereas  the  operating  cost  per  day  of  the 
hospital  at  Dwight  compares  favorably  with 
the  national  average  cost  for  all  of  the  127 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  In  this 
great  land;  and 

Whereas  the  74th  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  requests  a  rescission  of  the 
order  curtailing  admission  of  qualified  pa- 
tients to  the  Institution  at  Dwight,  111.,  and 
further  requests  i^Miat  the  decision  to  close 
the  facility  be  deferred  until  the  Committees 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  U.S.  Congress  have 
been  able  to  hold  hearings  and  a  careful  re- 
evaluatlon  of  this  decision  can  be  made: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  74th  General 
Assembly  on  the  State  of  Illinois  (the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring  herein),  That 
this  hodj  favors  the  retention  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Hospital  located  at 
Dwight,  111.,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Mr.  W.  J.  Driver, 
Veterans'  Affairs  Administrator.  Senate 
Minority  Leader  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen, 
Senator  Patjl  H.  Douglas,  and  all  Members 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  from 
Illinois. 

Adopted  by  the  senate,  January  27, 1965. 
Samxiel  H.  Shapiro, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Edward  E.  Fernandes, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Concurred  in  by  the  house  of  representa- 
tives. January  27.  1965. 

John  P.  Twohy, 
Speaker  of  House  of  Representatives. 
Chas.  p.  Kerwin, 
Clerk  of  House  of  Representatives. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  address  the  House  on  a  matter  of 
deep  concern  to  many  of  our  citizens 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  old  age,  survivors,  and  disability 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  pro- 
vide a  basic  economic  security  system  of 
which  this  country  Is  justly  proud.  It 
has  been  refined  and  Improved  by  numer- 
ous modifications  over  the  nearly  30  years 


of  Its  existence,  so  that  It  now  provides  a 
wide  spectrum  of  benefits  covering  9  out 
of  every  10  workers  In  the  United  States 
and  their  dependents. 

One  noticeable  shortcoming  of  the  sys- 
tem, however,  Is  Its  failure  to  provide  ade- 
quate and  realistic  protection  to  over  a 
million  workers  who  derive  a  substantial 
portion  of  their  Income  In  the  form  of 
tips. 

The  problem  of  covering  tips  under 
the  social  security  system  has  been  be- 
fore Congress  for  many  years.  The  cov- 
erage of  such  Income  was  proposed  as  far 
back  as  1948  in  the  report  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Social  Security. 

One  of  the  early  proponents  of  such  a 
proposal  was  the  late  Senator  Herbert 
Lehman,  who  offered  It  as  an  amendment 
to  the  social  security  amendments  of  1956 
when  they  were  being  debated  on  the 
Senate  floor.  Senator  Lehman  stated  at 
that  time: 

There  are  thousands  of  people  In  the 
United  States  who  receive  part  of  their  wages 
in  the  form  of  tips — taxicab  drivers,  waiters 
and  waitresses,  barbers,  bellhops,  and  others. 
These  people  are  entitled  to  the  same  de- 
gree of  social  security  coverage  as  the  rest 
of  our  citizens.  They  should  not  be  penal- 
ized simply  because  part  of  their  earnings 
are  not  paid  to  them  directly  by  their  em- 
ployer. 

These  people  are  required  to  include 
moneys  received  in  this  way  In  their  Income 
tax  returns.  I  can  think  of  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  entitled  to  have  these 
moneys  counted  for  social  security. 

Senator  Lehman's  words  are  as  true 
and  compelling  today  as  when  he  uttered 
them  nearly  a  decade  ago. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  pending 
social  security  amendments,  containing 
the  administration's  recommendations, 
include  provisions  to  cover  income  from 
tips  as  wages  under  social  security,  as  did 
the  amendments  which  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  last  year  but  died  in 
conference.  I  note  also  that  the  report 
of  the  Advisory  Council  on  social  se- 
curity which  was  made  this  year  also 
recommends  the  inclusion  of  tips  under 
the  social  security  system.  As  was 
pointed  out  in  the  Advisory  Council's 
report: 

Tip  Income  is  estimated  to  represent,  on 
the  average,  more  than  one-third  of  the 
worlc  income  of  regularly  tipped  employees; 
in  many  cases,  of  course,  tips  represent  a 
much  larger  part,  or  even  all,  of  the  em- 
ployee's Income.  For  example,  a  waiter  in 
a  large  city  may  get  only  $35  a  week  In  wages 
and  may  average  another  S55  a  week  in  tips. 

Under  present  law.  with  only  his  wages 
counted  toward  benefits,  the  waiter  who 
gets  $35  a  week  in  wages  and  ,$55  a  week  In 
tips  would  receive  a  monthly  retirement 
benefit,  beginning  at  age  65,  of  $74.  If  his 
tips  were  also  covered,  his  benefit  amount 
would  be  $125.  Because  their  tips  are  not 
counted  toward  benefits,  tipped  employees 
are  not  adequately  protected  under  the  so- 
cial security  program.  Moreover,  since  tipi>ed 
workers  pay  Income  tax  on  earnings  they 
get  in  the  form  of  tips.  It  seems  particularly 
unfair  to  them  that  these  earnings  are  not 
counted  for  social  security  purposes.  This 
situation  should  be  corrected. 

I  agree  that  it  is  high  time  that  this 
situation  be  corrected.  The  social  se- 
curity bill  that  Will  be  enacted  this  year 
will  make  it  even  more  Imperative  that 
tips  should  be  counted  under  the  sys- 


tem. For,  the  wage  base  increase  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  would  otherwise  Increase 
the  discrepancy  of  treatment  between 
tlpp)ed  employees  and  all  other  workers 
who  will  have  more  of  their  income  in- 
cluded under  the  program. 

I  am  confident  that  when  the  soclsd  se- 
curity amendments  are  approved  this 
year,  the  longstanding  Inequity  against 
tipped  employees  will  be  eliminated  and 
that  they  v;ill  be  granted  full  coverage  of 
their  income  under  the  social  security 
system. 


H.R.  890,  THE  SOLID  WASTE 
DISPOSAL     ACT 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  hu- 
man discards,  which  we  refer  to  as  solid 
wastes,  are  as  old  as  civilization.  They 
are  probably  as  old  as  the  human  race 
itself.  From  the  piles  of  animal  bones 
and  half -burned  sticks  left  by  the  cave- 
man we  can  determine  much  of  our  early 
ancestors'  way  of  life. 

Throughout  the  Middle  East  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  cities  appear  above  the 
level  plains  as  high  plateaus.  Arche- 
ologists  tell  us  that  the  ground  level  of 
these  ancient  cities  rose  gradually,  due 
to  the  custom  of  dumping  trash  and  gar- 
bage in  the  streets  and  on  the  floors. 
When  things  got  too  thick  underfoot, 
new  mud  floors  and  streets  were  laid. 

American  Indians  simply  carried  their 
refuse  out  into  the  woods  and  left  it. 
This  method  was  imitated  by  our  early 
farmers  and  settlers.  Indian  cliff  dwell- 
ers threw  their  debris  over  the  edge  and 
over  the  centuries  the  accumulation  rose 
up  the  sides  of  the  cliffs. 

As  cities  developed  and  grew,  orga- 
nized systems  for  collecting  refuse  and 
burning  it  were  developed.  We  still  have 
these  systems  but  today  we  are  producing 
wastes  in  such  volume  and  using  up  open 
land  so  rapidly  that  the  disposal  systems 
are  threatened  with  collapse. 

The  average  American  now  produces  4 
to  5  pounds  of  rubbish  each  day.  Every- 
thing comes  wrapped  and  packaged — 
even  a  pair  of  socks.  Some  of  the  pre- 
pared dinners  contain  a  variety  of  cans, 
bottles,  and  boxes,  all  of  which  are 
thrown  out  when  the  meal  is  consumed. 
The  problem  of  solid  waste  disposal  is 
getting  worse,  and  the  challenge  to  all 
of  us  is  becoming  greater  with  every 
passing  year. 

President  Johnson  said  last  year: 

The  skeletons  of  discarded  cars,  old  junk 
cars,  litter  our  countryside. 

The  President  was  expressing  exasper- 
ation over  a  sight  we  have  all  seen. 

Mr.  John  Warren  Giles,  a  former  pro- 
fessor of  law.  writing  in  "The  Rotarian" 
last  year,  had  this  to  add : 

If  the  scrap  processing  industry  were  to 
close  its  doors  tomorrow,  our  cities  would  be 
faced  with  a  solid  waste  disposal  problem  the 
like  of  which  we  never  dreamed  could  hap- 
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pen.    The  highways  and  byways  would  be 
choked — 

He  said — 
with   old   automobiles,   refrigerators,   stoves 
and    everything    else    of   solid    or    semisolid 
salvageable  nature. 

Speaking  recently  at  a  "Seminar  on 
Regional  and  Municipal  Environmental 
Planning,"  Dr.  Jolm  S.  Chapman  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  with  tongue  in 
cheek,  spoke  of  a  vision  he  had — a  vision 
in  which  New  York  City  had  become 
"just  a  dune,  a  mound  of  piled  up  jalop- 
ies, old  tires,  rotting  banana  peels,  sucker 
sticks,  and  orange  peels,  all  gently  pow- 
dered over  with  fresh  fallen  snow.  And 
the  last  few  remaining  men  struggling 
through  the  whole  thing  to  get  to  the 
ground  level,  which  is  the  spiral  on  top 
of  the  Empire  State  Building." 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  one  can  think  of — 

Dr.  Chapman  observed — 
if    you    expand    the    possibilities    of    waste 
enough,  and  consider  our  ability  to  produce 
waste. 

Let  me  repeat  that  last  thought:  And 
consider  our  ability  to  produce  waste. 

Our  population  of  190  million  Ameri- 
cans today  is  expected  to  reach  235  mil- 
lion by  1975.  That  is  only  10  years  away. 
The  Public  Health  Service,  in  its  report. 
"Solid  Waste  Handling  in  Metropolitan 
Areas."  says  that  today  total  refuse  pro- 
duction is  over  150  million  tons  a  year, 
or  at  a  rate  of  4^2  pounds  per  person 
per  day. 

What  are  these  wastes  we  are  talking 
about?  Are  they  merely  the  junked  au- 
tomobiles, refrigerators,  and  stoves  Mr. 
Giles  spoke  of;  the  old  tires,  banana 
peels,  and  sucker  sticks  of  Dr.  Chapman? 
Yes.  they  are  these  and  a  seemingly  end- 
less variety  of  other  substances,  items 
and  materials  of  an  affluent  society  well 
on  its  way  to  becoming  an  effluent  society. 

They  are  household  garbage,  shopping 
center  debris,  the  demolished  remains  of 
old  buildings,  the  multitudinous  odds  and 
ends  of  new  construction;  they  are  dead 
animals,  ashes,  tree  trunks,  old  furniture, 
and  Christmas  trees;  they  are  anatomical 
and  pathological  wastes  from  hospitals, 
clinics,  and  medical  centers;  they  are 
wastes  of  every  imaginable  kind  from 
our  industries;  and  they  are  mountains 
of  manure,  fruit  skins,  pits,  stalks,  and 
leaves  from  our  vast  agricultural  enter- 
prises. 

They  are,  in  other  words,  everything 
our  prolific  society  does  not  want  or 
cannot  use. 

The  problem  of  disposing  of  the  resi- 
dues of  living  and  doing  is  no  longer  sim- 
ply solved  by  hauling  them  away  and 
dumping  them  or  burying  them.  As  our 
population  booms  and  spreads  out  into 
suburbia,  and  suburbia  expands  outward 
into  exurbia,  we  rapidly  use  up  the  land 
we  once  used  for  waste  disposal.  Sani- 
tary landfills  sites  are  disappearing. 
Sites  for  open  dumps  are  getting  scarce. 
Burning  is  prohibited  in  many  areas  and 
incineration  is  only  a  partial  solution. 

Open  dumps,  moreover,  breed  rats.  In- 
sects, and  vermin.  Burning  open  dumps 
create  smoke,  odor,  and  nuisance  prob- 
lems. Proper  incineration  is  too  ex- 
pensive for  many  commimlties;  hence, 


many  community  incinerators  are  In- 
adequate to  handle  the  growing  local 
load.  This  leads  to  improper  burning, 
which  in  turn  creates  pronounced  air 
pollution  problems.  Backyard  incinera- 
tion is  also  a  major  contributor  to  air 
pollution  in  thousands  of  communities. 
Hauling  to  sea  is  expensive  and  the 
debris  often  washes  up  on  the  beaches, 
even  when  dumped  20  to  30  miles  out. 
Improper  burial  of  wastes  in  the  ground 
causes  contamination  of  surface  water 
supplier  -^nd  has  been  known  to  make  a 
commu.  water  supply  unpalatable,  if 
not  unpotaole.  It  looks  as  though  we 
cannot  go  up,  down,  or  out  with  solid 
wastes  without  creating  more  problems. 
The  hauling,  disposal,  or  salvage  of 
solid  wastes  from  industry  and  agricul- 
ture have  always  been  recognized  as  a 
task  for  private  industry.  In  contrast, 
however,  the  collection  and  disposal  of 
domestic  solid  wastes  are  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  responsibilities  of 
municipal  government.  Yet  many 
cities,  especially  the  smaller  ones,  make 
no  provision  for  collection  of  refuse,  and 
the  householder  is  expected  to  transport 
his  solid  wastes  to  an  open  dump  desig- 
nated by  the  county  or  operated  pri- 
vately. In  other  communities,  no  public 
provision  is  made  for  refuse  collection 
but  almost  every  resident  contracts  for 
private  service. 

The  annual  outlay  by  our  communi- 
ties for  public  collection  and  disposal 
services — over  $1.5  billion — is  exceeded 
only  by  community  expenditures  for 
schools  and  roads.  In  addition  to  this 
$1.5  billion  outlay,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  annual  expenditures  for  private  col- 
lection and  disposal  services  are  over  $1.3 
billion.  In  other  words,  we  are  spending 
about  $3  billion  a  year  to  have  our  solid 
wastes  hauled  away  and  disposed  of. 

We  are  spending  $3  billion  a  year  for 
service,  but  what  are  we  spending  for  re- 
search into  the  underlying  problem? 
Total  expenditures  for  research  in  the 
area  of  liquid  wastes  are  about  $10  mil- 
lion a  year,  according  to  Prof.  J.  E. 
McKee  of  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology.  This  includes  sponsorship 
by  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  in- 
dustrial associations,  private  industry, 
philanthropic  foundations,  and  univer- 
sity and  industrial  research.  In  con- 
trast, the  total  amount  of  research  money 
spent  for  solid  waste  collection  and  dis- 
posal probably  does  not  exceed  $500,000 
a  year  from  Government  and  private 
sources.  In  other  words,  funds  spent  for 
research  on  liquid  wastes  each  year  are 
at  least  20  times  those  spent  on  solid 
wastes. 

The  number  of  eminent  engineers  and 
scientists  associated  in  any  way  with 
solid  waste  problems  is  pitifully  small  in 
relation  to  those  engaged  in  waste-water 
disposal.  To  be  sure,  there  are  several 
competent  engineers  in  the  larger  cities, 
particularly  in  California,  who  devote 
a  great  deal  of  their  time  to  solid  wastes 
but  they  are  far  outnumbered  and  out- 
glamored  by  their  colleagues  in  the 
waste-water  field. 

Consulting  engineers  are  seldom  en- 
gaged for  investigations  or  design  related 
to  solid  wastes  and,  indeed,  Professor 
McKee  notes,  they  do  not  tend  to  seek 


such  work.  To  be  sure,  he  says,  the  de- 
sign of  a  large  municipal  incinerator 
calls  for  superior  engineering  competence 
and  some  engineers  have  specialized  in 
such  work.  By  and  large,  however,  the 
gross  fees  paid  to  consulting  engineers  in 
the  solid  waste  field  are  negligible  com- 
pared with  those  in  the  water  supply  or 
waste-water  areas.  Finally,  few  profes- 
sors of  engineering  have  taken  any  in- 
terest in  solid  wastes  compared  with  the 
scores  of  competent  colleagues  in  the 
waste-water  field. 

Why  has  the  solid  waste  field  been  so 
neglected? 

First.  There  has  been  no  strong  pres- 
sure or  demand  for  scientific  evaluation 
of  research,  either  from  municipal  ad- 
ministrations, the  regulatory  agencies, 
or  the  public  at  large.  Too  many  people 
are  willing  to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie. 

Second.  There  have  tieen  no  epidemics 
attributable  to  improper  handling  or 
disposal  of  solid  wastes.  While  there  is 
ample  reason  to  believe  that  the  insani- 
tary handling  of  solid  wastes  contributes 
to  endemic  disease,  there  have  been  no 
epidemics  of  respiratory  disease  or  chol- 
era, or  the  like,  to  dramatize  the  problem. 

Third.  Federal  and  State  agencies 
have  not  provided  the  direction  that 
this  problem  deserves. 

Fourth.  It  is  difficult  to  reduce  the 
problem  of  solid  wastes  to  clear-cut  sci- 
entific or  engineering  investigations  be- 
cause the  economic  and  political  factors 
are  so  overpowering. 

In  an  effort  to  call  attention  to  this 
problem  and  to  stimulate  national  in- 
terest, technologically  speaking,  the 
First  National  Conference  on  Solid 
Waste  Research  was  held  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  in  December  1963.  It 
was  sponsored  by  the  Environmental 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Study  Section 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  American  Public  Works 
Association,  and  attracted  top  engineer- 
ing talent  from  universities,  private  in- 
dustry and  government  throughout  the 
country. 

The  conferees  were  told  that  the 
country's  present  capacity  for  and  meth- 
ods of  treating  solid  wastes  leave  quite 
a  bit  to  be  desired.  They  were  told  that 
the  ideal  solution  would  be  to  convert 
wastes  into  useful  and  marketable  forms 
by  processes  which  would  be  swift,  in- 
offensive, silent,  economical,  and  invisi- 
ble. Short  of  this,  they  discussed  possible 
methods  of  compacting  bales  of  refuse 
for  sanitary  burial.  They  talked  about 
techniques  for  incineration  which  would 
restrain  fly  ash  and  foul-smelling  fumes, 
and  reduce  the  volume  of  wastes  by  90 
percent. 

The  conferees  were  also  told  of  several 
pilot  plant  models  of  waste  processing 
equipment,  including  a  million-dollar 
machine  which  pulverizes  automobiles 
quickly  and  separates  metals,  rubber, 
glass,  and  fibers  economically.  A  pilot 
plant  in  California  was  described  which 
separates  conventional  mixed  refuse 
and  processes  it  into  baled  pai>er,  char- 
coal briquets,  bales  of  iron  scrap,  gaseous 
fuel,  compost,  and  brick  tile. 

The  conference  members  expressed 
considerable  optimism  over  composting 
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of  solid  wastes.  Composting  is  the 
method  of  converting  waste  organic  mat- 
ter, through  natural  processes  of  de- 
composition, into  a  sanitary,  nuisance- 
free,  humuslike  material. 

Of  course,  composting  is  but  one  meth- 
od of  waste  utilization.  Some  speakers 
held  the  view  that  there  are  sufiBcient 
potential  resources  in  solid  wastes  to 
create — through  conversion — industries 
not  yet  born.  However,  solid  waste  tech- 
nology has  not  reached  the  point  where 
the  cost  of  disposal  can  be  offset  by 
profits  from  conversion  and  other  uses, 
such  as  composting.  More  research  and 
development  must  be  conducted  before 
we  can  hope  to  advance  beyond  this 
point. 

Professor  McKee.  whom  I  have  cited 
in  these  remarks,  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal speakers  at  the  National  Conference 
on  Solid  Waste  Research.  Another 
speaker,  a  former  Member  of  this  House, 
was  the  Honorable  John  Lesinski,  of 
Michigan. 

On  April  10  of  last  year,  4  months 
after  the  conference,  Mr.  Lesinski  intro- 
duced H.R.  10807,  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  of  1964.  A  month  later,  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  11236,  an  identical  bill. 
Since  no  action  was  taken  on  either  bill 
before  the  88th  Congress  adjourned,  on 
January  4  of  this  year  I  introduced  H.R. 
890,  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  The 
reference  to  composting  is  particularly 
timely  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  and  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  are  preparing  to  embark 
on  a  joint  solid  waste  project  involving 
the  study  of  composting  on  a  municipal 
scale. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  890  is  fourfold,  as 
follows : 

First.  To  initiate  and  accelerate  a  na- 
tional research  program  for  improved 
and  economical  methods  of  solid  waste 
collection,  handling,  and  disposal. 

Second.  To  provide  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  in  the  planning,  develop- 
ment, and  conduct  of  improved  solid 
waste  disposal  programs. 

Third.  To  provide  financial  assistance 
on  a  matching  basis  to  assist  in  estab- 
lishing demonstration  projects  for  im- 
proved methods  of  solid  waste  handling 
and  disposal. 

Fourth.  To  provide  for  the  training  of 
professional  and  technical  personnel. 
This  bill  is  particularly  designed  to 
facilitate  advanced  types  of  processes  or 
practices. 

Because  solid  waste  collection,  treat- 
ment, and  disposal  are  primarily  public 
health  activities,  H.R.  890  places  admin- 
istration of  its  provisions  under  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, subject  to  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

H.R.  890  provides  for  Federal  expendi- 
tures of  $431/2  million  for  a  4-year  pe- 
riod beginning  July  1,  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  the  PubUc  Health  Service  has  re- 
cently increased  its  attention  to  this  vital 
problem — through  new  research  grants 
stimulated  by  the  National  Conference 
on  Solid  Waste  Research,  and  through 
the  joint  PHS-TVA  composting  project. 


But  the  increase  is  yet  on  a  far  too 
limited  scale.  H.R.  890  must  be  enacted 
to  give  the  Nation  a  firm  foundation 
for  a  comprehensive  research  and  de- 
velopment program  in  solid  wastes. 
Many  of  the  authorities  and  administra- 
tive provisions  for  such  a  program  are 
lacking.    H.R.  890  provides  for  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Congress  can  pro- 
vide a  national  nucleus  for  action 
against  air  pollution,  water  pollution, 
and  radiological  health  problems — as 
we  have  done — certainly  we  can  do  the 
same  for  a  problem  as  significant  in  all 
respects.  Let  us  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  solid  waste  disposal  problems  are 
parallel  and  related  to  our  air  pollution 
and  water  pollution  problems,  and  that 
the  industrial  and  agricultural  waste  load 
is  of  the  same  magnitude  as  the  do- 
mestic waste  load. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  close  I  would  like 
to  present  some  specific  examples  of  the 
solid  waste  problem  in  various  sections  of 
the  country.  These  should  serve  to  un- 
derline the  urgency  of  my  remarks. 

It  has  become  apparent  in  recent  years 
that  all  of  the  disposal  sites  imder  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Seattle  would 
be  filled  within  a  few  years  and  that  no 
other  suitable  sites  were  available  within 
the  city.  In  each  instance,  the  city's  ef- 
forts to  obtain  disposal  sites  in  King 
County  have  been  rebuffed  by  local  citi- 
zens who  objected  to  establishment  of  a 
refuse  disposal  facility  in  their  vicinity. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  utilized  a  large 
tract  of  State  land  that  is  approximately 
26  miles  from  the  heart  of  Seattle. 

In  a  1963  report  on  refuse  disposal 
needs,  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Metro- 
politan Area  Planning  Commission  de- 
clared : 

More  than  three-fovuiihs  of  the  remaining 
refuse  disposal  capacity  In  northeastern  Illi- 
nois is  found  at  open  dxmiips.  These  dumps 
have  created  a  widespread  public  aversion 
and  resistance  to  all  types  of  refuse  disposal. 

The  Commission  also  reported: 
With  6.25  million  persons  living  In  the  6 
counties  of  northeastern  Illinois  in  1960,  14 
million  cubic  yards  of  domestic  refuse  were 
collected  that  year.  On  the  basis  of  current 
population  projections.  It  Is  estimated  that 
150  million  cubic  yards  of  refuse  will  have  to 
be  collected  by  1970.  Existing  Incinerator 
capacity  could  burn  approximately  one-third 
of  this  amount,  leaving  a  balance  of  105  mil- 
lion cubic  yards  of  refuse  that  must  be  ac- 
commodated at  disposal  sites.  This  volume 
of  refuse  would  cover  an  area  of  50  square 
miles  to  a  depth  of  2  feet. 

A  1963  study  of  waste  disposal  facilities 
used  in  Metropolitan  Dade  County,  Fla., 
revealed  that  the  "present  dumping  prac- 
tices in  the  north  and  central  area  of 
Dade  County  are  endangering  both  pres- 
ent and  future  water  supplies."  It  was 
also  pointed  out  that : 

If  present  methods  of  waste  disposal  are 
continued,  an  area  of  20  square  miles  (equal 
to  the  present  area  of  the  city  of  Hlaleah) 
will  be  covered  with  garbage,  refuse,  and 
trash  to  a  depth  of  10  feet  by  the  year  2000. 

Two-thirds  of  the  129  political  sub- 
divisions in  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  have 
adopted  antidumping  ordinances  or 
have  zoning  ordinances  which  do  not 
permit  the  construction  and  operation 
of  disposal  facilities  within  their  terri- 
torial limits.    Refuse  disposal  remains 


one  of  the  major  urban  problems  to  be 
solved  by  the  officialdom  of  that  coimty. 

In  a  1963  refuse  study  prepared  for  the 
Connecticut  Capital  Regional  Plarming 
Agency,  it  was  reported : 

Of  the  10  largest  municipalities,  4  will  ex- 
haust disposal  land  In  5  years  or  less.  With- 
in 2  years,  or  1965,  eight  towns  of  aU  sizes  will 
have  exhausted  their  disposal  land.  By 
1975,  18  towns  will  have  exhausted  their  dis- 
posal land. 

A  recent  study  of  the  solid  waste  pro- 
gram for  the  island  of  Oahu,  in  Hawaii, 
revealed : 

Refuse  disposal  operations  at  all  land  sites 
(nine  city  and  county  areas)  utilize  the  open 
burning  dump  methods,  and  present  poten- 
tial and  existing  public  health  problems: 
the  two  municipal  incinerators  are  over- 
loaded. 

The  Office  for  Local  Government, 
State  of  New  York,  pointed  out  in  a  re- 
cent report  on  refuse  collection  and  dis- 
posal that  "population  increases  have  re- 
sulted in  refuse  problems  in  communi- 
ties where  previously  no  service  was  pro- 
vided and  where  there  has  been  little  or 
no  recognition  of  municipal  responsi- 
bility." Municipalities  with  established 
refuse  collection  and  disposal  services 
have  found  that  as  growth  presses  to  a 
municipality's  borders  and  vacant  land 
is  developed,  adequate  refuse  disposal 
sites  are  at  a  premium. 


WHAT  IS  TRUTH? 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 

Sarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
elude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in  the 
Record,  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks, a  letter  from  a  constituent.  Rich- 
ard A.  Pi-ederick,  and  a  copy  of  a  news 
stoiy  from  the  January  13,  1965,  issue  of 
the  Indiana,  Pa.,  Evening  Gazette  upon 
which  his  comments  and  questions  are 
based. 

I  place  this  material  in  the  Record  in 
hopes  that  someone  among  my  col- 
leagues may  be  able  to  supply  a  reason- 
able answer  to  the  queries  which  Mr. 
Frederick  has  propounded.  Or  perhaps 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  whose 
battery  of  motion  picture  experts  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  spectacular  production 
which  prompted  the  Gazette  report,  will 
be  able  to  supply  me  with  an  acceptable 
reply  to  Mr.  Frederick's  realistic  request 
for  information. 

For  my  part,  a  wholesale  investigation 
of  the  entire  USIA  setup,  from  personnel 
to  procedure  to  accomplishment,  would 
be  a  valuable  contribution  to  American 
progress  in  the  field  of  international  re- 
lations. Of  just  what  value  is  the  USIA. 
whose  budget  for  fiscal  1966  is  set  at  $173 
million?  How  many  persons  are  em- 
ployed by  this  Agency,  and  what  are  sal- 
ary levels?  How  much  is  Involved  In 
their  expense  accounts  for  sending  teams 
of  so-called  experts  around  the  world 
and  for  maintaining  their  persons  and 
families  in  the  manner  that  they  have 
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become  accustomed  since  catching  onto 
the  payroll  underwritten  by  Mr.  Freder- 
ick and  other  American  taxpayers? 
Finally,  who  are  paid  as  consultants  by 
the  USIA,  and  what  is  their  stipend? 

Within  the  past  several  weeks  I  read 
a  news  story  describing  the  destruction 
of  2  dozen  or  more  automobiles  belong- 
ing to  the  USIA  by  a  bomb  in  Guate- 
mala. I  have  several  questions  on  that 
incident  myself,  and  I  shall  appreciate 
answers  from  the  USIA  or  from  any 
other  office  or  Individual  who  has  the 
figures,  the  integrity,  and  the  courage  to 
supply  the  answers. 

How  many  USIA  automobiles  were  ac- 
tually Involved  in  the  incident? 

How  many  automobiles  does  the  USIA 
own,  rent,  or  lease  in  Guatemala, 
a  country  whose  area  is  approximate- 
ly that  of  Kentucky,  and  whose  popula- 
tion approximates  4  million?  How  many 
automobiles  does  USIA  own,  rent,  lease, 
or  otherwise  utilize  in  toto  on  the  world's 
streets  and  highways,  including  those  in 
Washington,  D.C.? 

If  at  least  24  automobiles  were  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  by  a  single  bombing 
Incident  in  Guatemala,  the  chances  are 
that  there  may  be  very  many  motor  vehi- 
cles under  the  supervision  of  the  USIA 
at  large  in  that  country,  unless  the  ex- 
plosion took  place  during  a  special  auto 
conclave  perhaps  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  driving  out  communism  at  high 
speed.  In  any  event,  Mr.  Frederick  and 
the  rest  of  the  American  people  whose 
taxes  pay  the  bills  for  these  cars  and 
their  operation  should  have  a  right  to 
know  the  answers  to  these  questions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  submit  a  copy  of 
this  statement,  with  the  correspondence 
and  news  story  from  Mr.  Frederick,  to 
the  USIA  on  this  date,  and  I  shall  be 
happy  to  ask  the  USIA  answers  be  in- 
cluded in  a  future  issue  of  the  Record  so 
that  my  colleagues  as  well  as  Mr.  Fred- 
erick and  his  neighbors  in  the  22d  Con- 
gressional District  may  be  properly  In- 
formed on  this  important  subject. 

The  letter  and  news  story  follow: 
Old  Timers  Progressiye  Club, 
Rural  Valley.  Pa..  January  15, 1965. 
Congressman  John  P.  Satlor. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Satlor:  The  theme  of 
this  letter  might  well  be  "What  Is  truth." 
As  a  basis  for  my  theme  the  enclosed  AP 
article  by  Mr.  Peter  Arnett  Is  a  glaring  ex- 
ample of  what  the  U.S.  Information  Service 
wants  to  feed  the  American  people  and  other 
nationals  as  an  authentic  report  of  a  battle 
scene  of  the  South  Vietnam  civil  war.  It 
is  Indeed  a  tragic  day  for  America  when 
USIS  oflBclals  set  the  stage,  the  props,  and 
actors  to  film  a  phony  scene  of  battle  action. 
I  say  to  you,  "Why  Is  such  a  deceit  prac- 
ticed and  permitted  when  In  the  background 
of  this  stage  setting  our  men  and  boys  are 
dally  being  shot  down  and  our  aircraft 
blasted  from  the  sky?"  To  me  this  Is  a 
shameful  example  of  hypocrisy  to  our  boys, 
their  parents,  and  the  American  people.  To 
date  no  less  than  250  of  our  men  and  boys 
have  been  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  a  cold 
war,  only  to  have  the  USIS  In  a  slimy  propa- 
ganda effort  enlist  the  aid  of  our  GI's  and 
others  In  taking  films  of  a  phony  battle  ac- 
tion. As  a  father  of  three  boys  I  wonder 
what  the  parents  of  these  men  and  boys  who 


died  In  action  will  think  of  this  disgraceful 
and  deceitful  propaganda  stunt.  After  this 
expose  by  Mr.  Arnett  these  films  should  not 
be  released  because  In  the  first  Instance  they 
are  phony,  and  a  disgrace  to  those  men  who 
sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  administration's 
foreign  policy  and  secondly.  If  shown  to  other 
nationals  we  will  be  held  up  to  ridicule  and 
the  laughing  stock  of  those  nations.  Is  this 
an  example  of  the  administration's  policy  of 
propaganda  and  news  management? 

What  Is  the  truth  about  Air  Force  Jets 
bombing  Laos?  Several  days  ago  news  broad- 
casters stated  that  the  Pelplng  radio  an- 
nounced that  two  American  bombers  were 
shot  down  over  Laos.  This  was  denied  by 
the  administration.  Several  days  later,  lo 
and  behold,  the  American  people  through 
news  media  were  told  that  this  has  been 
going  on  for  months.  Why  does  the  adminis- 
tration hide  behind  a  cloth  of  secrecy?  Im- 
portant news  affecting  our  Government,  Its 
policies,  etc..  In  many  Instances  Is  withheld 
and  released  for  public  consumption  only 
after  one  hears  It  broadcast  through  some 
foreign  news  media.  Why  Is  such  tragic 
news  withheld  from  the  American  people?  Is 
this  another  policy  of  the  administration 
news  management?  Less  than  3  years  ago 
an  oflaclal  of  the  administration  Is  alleged 
to  have  said,  "that  an  administration  has 
the  right  to  lie."  As  a  veteran  I  accept  that 
theory  In  time  of  war.  I  go  along  with  the 
Idea  that  we  have  to  withhold  Information 
during  hostilities  lest  it  give  comfort  to  the 
enemy.  But,  and  this  to  me  Is  a  big  but, 
we  are  not  at  war.  perhaps  a  cold  phase  of  a 
war  but  at  peace  with  all  nations.  Are  we 
Americans  so  naive  or  In  fear  of  the  Asian 
situation  that  the  administration  believes 
In  their  policy  of  assxu-lng  us  that  all  is 
sweetness  and  light,  be  patient  and  the 
Asian  problem  will  solve  Itself?  I  do  not 
think  so.  America's  greatness  was  only 
achieved  by  the  Impatience  of  our  fore- 
fathers. They  met  the  Issues  that  con- 
fronted them  with  a  firm  purpose,  squarely 
and  on  the  level.  False  Images  of  battle  ac- 
tions, distortions,  deceit,  evasion,  and  failure 
to  give  the  American  people  the  truth  can 
only  result  In  loss  of  confidence  In  our  Gov- 
ernment. An  uncertain,  weak,  or  vacillating 
foreign  policy  by  our  administration  or  any 
government  will  eventually  lead  to  its  own 
destruction.  Is  our  foreign  policy  predi- 
cated upon  a  guessing  game  or  are  we  Just 
nibbling  at  the  fringes  of  events,  spouting 
verbal  fireworks  of  no  consequence,  except 
the  ultimate  consequence  of  getting  deeper 
and  deeper  Into  the  whirlpool  of  foreign 
entanglements? 

What  Is  the  truth  about  Russia  and  the 
atomic  bomb?  Which  one  of  the  two.  Brezh- 
nev or  Kosygln  has  the  finger  we  heard  so 
much  about  in  the  last  election — the  trigger 
finger.  Yes.  we  do  have  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  To  what  avail.  Our  President  a  few 
days  ago  In  one  of  his  TV  news  media  pro- 
claimed In  an  off-the-cuff  statement  that  we 
would  welcome  a  visit  of  the  B.  &  K.  team  to 
his  ranch.  I  predict  that  If  they  come  to  the 
United  States  they  will  do  so  only  for  propa- 
ganda value,  take  two  steps  forward  and  one 
back  which  as  usual  leaves  a  gain  of  one 
step.  In  50  some  odd  years.  I  have  become 
familiar  with  the  philosophy  of  Russian 
leadership  beginning  with  Lenin  and  ending 
with  Khrushchev.  Not  one  ever  deviated 
from  the  policy  of  their  foreign  relations  pro- 
gram: Dedicated  to  world  conquest  and  Ideol- 
ogy of  commiuilsm.  The  deposed  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev stated:  "We  will  bury  you."  also  "no 
need  to  worry  about  America,  first  socialism 
and  then  conununlsm."  Khrushchev  risked 
two  steps  forward  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis, 
took  one  step  back  and  we  now  have  a  Com- 
munist Cuba  90  miles  from  our  shore.  Will 
President  Johnson  have  any  success  with  this 
B    &  K.  team.     I  doubt  it.     How  can  a  nu- 


clear test  ban  between  nations  be  bona  fide 
when  Russia,  one  of  the  signers  to  the  treaty 
has  an  outstanding  regard  of  Ignoring  treat- 
ies, when  it  no  longer  suits  Its  p\irpo6e. 

What  do  I  want  from  my  government.  The 
truth.  Tell  America  where  we  are  heading. 
Let  the  road  be  straight  without  detours. 
Let  us  rebuild  our  townhouse  In  America 
and  our  oversea  house  of  foreign  relations 
upon  a  foundation  of  truth.  Let  us  say  to 
the  world — this  Is  our  policy.  We  shall  meet 
emergencies  and  deal  with  them  successfully 
as  they  arise  and  act  decisively  In  moments 
of  crisis. 

I  pray  to  the  Almighty  that  a  vigilant  press 
and  Congress  will  never  permit  an  ambitious 
administration  to  manage  the  news.  Other- 
wise, Lincoln's  Immortal  words,  "Government 
by  the  people"  will  quietly  fade  into  the 
pages  of  history. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  A.  Frederick. 

President. 

[Prom  the  Indiana  Evening  Gazette,  Jan.  13, 
1965] 

Combat  Soldiers  Say  Faked  Battles  "fob 
THE  Birds" — USIS  Making  Movie  of  Viet- 
nam War 

(Editor's  Note. — An  Associated  Press  cor- 
respondent drove  south  of  Saigon  today  to 
check  reports  of  a  battle.  This  Is  what  he 
found.) 

(By  Peter  Arnett) 

Tan  Hiep.  South  Vietnam. — The  overload- 
ed bus  stopped  with  a  clumsy  jerk  as  ma- 
chlneguns  clattered  somewhere  In  the  road- 
side trees. 

A  score  of  passengers  leaped  Into  a  watery 
ditch  as  the  firing  continued  amid  clouds 
of  green,  red.  and  blue  smoke. 

"Take  It  easy,"  said  a  young  U.S.  Army  ofB- 
cer  casually  smoking  a  cigarette  in  a  Jeep 
parked  at  the  roadside. 

"That  Isn't  war.  I  thought  I  was  coming 
over  here  to  advise  soldiers.  They  may  as 
well  have  sent  me  to  Hollywood." 

The  U.S.  Information  Service  was  making 
a  color  movie  on  the  Vietnamese  war.  A  bat- 
tle scene  was  being  staged  with  a  company 
of  Vietnamese  troops  and  spotter  planes. 

Other  troops  were  on  guard  to  keep  the 
Communist  Vletcong  from  getting  Into  the 
act. 

"Marvelous.  Isn't  It?"  said  a  USIS  officer 
as  a  dozen  colored  smoke  grenades  provided 
a  thick  screen  for  Vietnamese  troops  attack- 
ing the  absent  enemy  with  blazing  weapons. 

"Don't  talk  when  they  use  real  bullets," 
the  American  film  producer  shouted.  "You'll 
ruin  the  natural  sound." 

The  U.S.  officer  at  the  roadside  watched  the 
Vietnamese  troops  taking  the  "enemy  vil- 
lage." 

"It's  a  pity  they  never  get  around  to  do- 
ing It  as  professional  as  that  In  real  life," 
he  said. 

The  attack  scene  Is  to  be  used  In  a  30- 
mlnute  film  for  worldwide  distribution  to 
show  how  the  Vietnamese  war  Is  going. 

"We  want  to  show  the  world  how  things 
really  are  here,"  the  Information  officer  said. 

Three  soldiers  were  blasting  a  rice  paddy 
with  automatic  weapons. 

"Get  that  dirt  flying,"  the  producer  yelled. 

"What  we  are  looking  for  Is  realism,"  a 
USIS  officer  said.  "Two  days  ago  we  staged 
a  great  defense  of  an  outpost.  We  had  the 
men  defending  like  heroes  and  the  women 
binding  their  wounds. 

"We  didn't  show  the  'attacking*  Vletcong. 
In  real  life,  you  never  get  pictures  of  the 
Vletcong." 

The  film  unit  has  been  on  the  Job  3  weeks 
and  hopes  to  finish  In  another  month.  They 
have  avoided  the  real  war  and  such  major 
engagements  as  Blnh  Ga. 
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"We  don't  want  to  show  cruel  things  like 
bodies,"  said  the  USIS  officer.  "And  we  will 
avoid  references  to  tanks,  fighter  aircraft 
and  artillery.  This  Is  a  people-to-people  film 
to  win  support  from  the  free  world. 

"We  want  more  flags  here.  We  can  sell 
Vietnam  by  minimizing  the  brutality  and  em- 
phasizing the  personal  aspects  of  the  war." 

"All  this  colored  smoke  and  'gung  ho'  bay- 
onet charges  Is  for  the  birds,"  said  a  U.S. 
captain  who  advises  a  Vietnamese  battalion 
In  the  Mekong  Delta. 

"If  they  want  pictures  of  the  war,  "They 
should  come  with  me  sometime.  If  they 
want  to  portray  the  war,  they  should  try  to 
do  It  at  least  like  It  really  Is." 

"I  only  hope  they  don't  end  up  ambushing 
themselves,"  said  a  veteran  combat  photog- 
rapher. 

RUTLAND  HEIGHTS  VETERANS'  AD- 
MINISTRATION HOSPITAL  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.jection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  again  join  the  ever-growing  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  who  have  here 
voiced  their  dismay  and  shock  over  the 
closing  of  veteran  facilities  throughout 
the  country. 

The  reasons  given  so  blithly  is  that  the 
Government  is  thinking  of  saving  some 
money.  Let  me  say,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  I  have 
kept  careful  watch  over  Government 
spending  and  have  frequently  urged 
economy  where  economy  was  required. 
But  I  sincerely  doubt  if  the  saving  which 
the  Veterans'  Administration  claims  will 
result  from  the  closing  of  these  facili- 
ties will,  in  the  coming  years,  be  a  real 
saving.  The  savings  anticipated  may 
look  good  on  paper,  but  they  are,  I  wish 
to  emphasis,  only  anticipatory. 

I  doubt  also  that  when  we  sent  our 
boys  into  World  War  I.  World  War  H, 
and  the  Korean  war,  that  we  asked  them 
to  economize  on  their  courage,  or  their 
valor,  in  order  to  save  their  own  lives. 
We  asked  them  to  give  their  all  with  the 
tacit  understanding  that  in  future  years 
the  country  they  served  so  well  would 
insure  their  well-being  in  their  hour  of 
need. 

In  January  of  this  year  I  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Edward  H.  Story,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Employees'  Association 
of  the  Rutland  Heights  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Hospital  in  Massachusetts. 
I  believe  then  that  the  feelings  expressed 
in  the  letter  reflected  not  only  those  of 
the  employees  of  the  hospital,  but  also  a 
good  number  of  residents  of  Massachu- 
setts. My  feelings  in  this  matter  were 
confirmed  when  I  received  a  copy  of  a 
resolution  of  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives,  calling  upon  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  closing  of  the  veterans*  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  previous  leave  I 
insert  in  the  Record  both  a  copy  of  Mr. 


Story's  letter  and  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives : 

Employees'  Association, 
Veteran's  Administration  Hospital, 

Rutland  Heights,  Mass.,  January  25, 1965. 
Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Conte:  In  1963  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  at  Rutland 
Heights,  Mass.,  celebrated  Its  40th  anniver- 
sary with  a  week  of  diverse  activities  Includ- 
ing outstanding  lectures  in  the  field  of  medi- 
cine, psychiatry,  social  work,  physical  fitness, 
and  topped  off  Its  celebration  with  a  band 
concert  for  the  patients,  and  a  family  night. 
At  that  time,  members  of  the  staff,  patients 
and  their  families,  and  members  of  veterans' 
organizations  wondered  If  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  Rutland  would  be  better  than  the 
40th,  and  wondered  who  would  be  around  to 
attend  It.  Now  we  know  the  answer.  No- 
body will  be  there.  No  patients,  no  doctors, 
no  nurses,  no  veterans'  organizations,  no 
band,  no  family — Jvist  nobody. 

Why?  Because  less  than  2  years  later,  the 
VA  hospital  at  Rutland  was  ordered  to  close 
Its  doors  by  June  30,  1965,  although  on  the 
day  that  the  order  came  (January  13,  1965), 
there  were  396  patients  In  the  Rutland  VA 
Hospital  and  the  medical  staff  was  following 
an  additional  250  patients  who  had  been  dis- 
charged and  were  on  a  completlon-of -bed-oc- 
cupancy-care basis.  (A  private  hospital 
would  call  this  outpatient  foUowup) . 

The  announcement  of  the  closing  of  Rut- 
land came  so  suddenly  and  without  any  prior 
warning  or  knowledge  that  the  patients,  their 
families,  the  employees,  and  the  community 
are  still  in  a  state  of  shock.  ( Now  everybody 
needs  medical  treatment.) 

Why  had  the  radar  System  at  Rutland 
failed  to  perceive  this  situation?  Partly  be- 
cause the  VA  hospital  at  Rutland  had  been 
planning,  anticipating,  and  had  been  In- 
structed that  a  105-to-120-bed  nursing  care 
unit  (for  veterans?)  would  be  established  at 
Rutland.  Our  D  building  had  been  selected 
and  designated  for  the  nursing  care  imlt. 
This  building  was  built  in  1946,  and  it  is  not 
antiquated  but  Is  modern  and  has  3 
floors  capable  of  and  accustomed  to  housing 
149  patients  In  1-  and  2-bed  rooms.  This 
was  In  keeping  with  legislation  passed  by 
Congress  to  provide  4.000  n\irslng  care  beds  to 
veterans.  Also,  the  medical  staff,  for  several 
months  had  been  reducing  the  patient  load 
in  order  to  be  able  to  convert  the  D  build- 
ing into  a  nursing  care  unit,  and  without  in- 
convenience to  patients  and  their  families. 

It  has  been  charged  and  alleged  that  VA 
hospital.  Rutland  Is:  (1)  obsolescent;  (2)  It 
would  be  too  costly  or  prohibitive  to  mod- 
ernize It;  (3)  there  Is  a  limited  demand  for 
hospitalization  due  to  Its  remote  location; 
(4)  It  Is  difficult  to  recruit  professional  staff 
and  Insvire  quality  medical  care;  (5)  other 
VA  hospitals  can  expand  the  boundaries  of 
their  geographic  area  served. 

If  the  first  four  reasons  above  are  true, 
then  Rutland  VA  hospital  should  have  been 
closed  10  years  ago,  and  a  saving  of  $30  mil- 
lion would  have  been  achieved. 

Is  Rutland  obsolescent?  Reconstruction 
and  renovation  of  buildings  hoiwlng  patients 
has  been  consistently  accomplished.  A  mod- 
ern laundry,  sprinkler  system,  new  boiler 
room,  new  warehouses  are  all  In  excellent 
condition.  Our  physical  plant  has  l>een  Im- 
proved and  modernized  In  the  last  5  years, 
and  It  Is  estimated  that  a  half  million  dol- 
lars was  spent  on  Improvements,  with  the 
major  focus  and  emphasis  being  on  Improved 
service,  comfort,  safety  and  welfare  of  pa- 
tients. 

We  admit  that  we  do  not  have  air  condi- 
tioning as  some  modern  hospitals  do,  and  we 
do  not  need  it  because  of  our  ideal  climate. 


One  VA  hospital,  only  11  years  old,  has  air 
conditioning  in  the  wintertime  that  requires 
patients  and  nurses  to  wear  overcoats  and 
mittens.  We  realize  that  this  was  an  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  mistake,  but  the 
cost  to  renovate  that  new  hospital  Is  $4  mil- 
lion. 

It  has  been  said  that  It  will  cost  f  1  mil- 
lion to  modernize  VA  hospital.  Rutland.  The 
VA  hospital  at  Coral  Gables.  Fla.,  is  pres- 
ently being  modernized  at  the  cost  of  $10 
million. 

Rutland  Heights  is  so  obsolescent  and  an- 
tedeluvlan;  that  a  Boston  newspaper  de- 
scribed It  as  a  "magnificent  and  beautiful 
hospital  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
should  take  over."  Its  value  Is  about  $20 
million. 

Rutland  is  remote.  It  sits  in  the  middle  of 
a  small  State  with  over  5  million  people. 
Rutland  Is  12  miles  from  Worcester  with 
180,000  people,  and  Worcester  Cotmty  tias  a 
total  of  500.000  people.  The  VA  hospital  at 
Oteen,  N.C..  is  12  miles  from  Asheville  which 
has  a  population  of  60,000.  (In  Worcester 
County  alone  there  are  74,000  veterans.) 

In  Massachusetts  there  are  695,000  vet- 
erans, of  whom  75,000  are  over  65  years  of 
age.  In  the  other  New  England  States,  there 
are  an  additional  698,000  veterans,  of  whom 
71,000  are  over  65  years  of  age.  This  group 
of  146,000  veterans  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  England  represents  and  constitutes  a 
segment  of  the  veteran  population  who,  be- 
cause of  age,  require  more  medical  care,  and 
quite  often  require  chronic  care.  The  Rut- 
land VA  hospital  has  served  chronic-care 
patients.  Our  last  statistical  siunmary  on 
patients'  ages  revealed  that  28  percent  of 
our  patients  were  70  years  or  older,  22  per- 
cent were  In  the  60-to-69-age  bracket,  and  18 
percent  were  In  the  50-to-59-year-old  brac- 
ket. The  fact  that  68  percent  of  ova  patients 
were  over  50  years  of  age  is  not  unusual, 
because  these  older  age  groups  do  require 
more  extensive  medical  care  and  treatment. 
Incidence  of  disease  increases  steadily  with 
advancing  age,  and  a  national  health  sur- 
vey has  even  shown  that  health  Impairments 
are  significantly  higher  In  male  aging  vet- 
erans than  In  nonveterans. 

Veterans  are  not  getting  younger.  The 
average  age  of  World  War  n  veterans  is  47. 
VA  statistics  show  that  half  of  the  aging 
veteran  population  Is  located  In  nine  States 
(California,  Illinois,  Massachusetts.  Michi- 
gan, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Otiio,  Florida, 
and  Pennsylvania) ,  and  that  geographic  mo- 
bility and  residence  changes  decline  in  most 
areas  with  advancing  age. 

Who  and  what  VA  faculties  are  going  to 
take  care  of  aging  veterans  if  the  Veterans' 
Administration  obliterates  a  hospital  like 
Rutland  which  has  been  making  a  marked 
contribution  to  the  care  of  clironlc  and 
geriatric  cases?  The  possible  solution  of 
placing  these  veterans  in  private  nursing 
homes  Is  not  the  total  answer  or  solution, 
because  private  nursing  homes  do  not  want, 
and  will  not  accept,  bedridden  and  wheel- 
chair cases  that  require  extensive  nursing 
care.  The  private  nursing  home  cannot  af- 
ford to  provide  care  to  these  patients. 

Do  private  nursing  homes  have  services 
such  as  physical  therapy,  occupation  and 
recreational  therapy,  spiritual  guidance  of 
the  chaplaincy  service,  library  service,  and 
volunteers  for  these  aging  veterans?  In  the 
majority  of  Instances,  the  answer  is,  "No. 
No.     Absolutely  no." 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  provided 
care  to  Massachusetts  veterans  through  the 
soldiers'  hospitals  and  dormitories  at  Chel- 
sea and  Holyoke.  However,  at  Chelsea  it 
takes  9  months  on  their  waiting  list  before 
a  veterans  can  be  admitted  to  their  hospital 
section. 

VA  hospital,  Rutland,  was  for  many  years 
a  leader  In  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 
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and  was  the  second  largest  tuberculosis  hos- 
pital wJthln  the  VA  system.  Patients  from 
all  the  New  England  States,  and  even  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland  were 
treated  at  Rutland.  With  the  marked  re- 
duction In  tuberculosis  cases,  Rutland  has 
only  122  tuberculosis  patients.  Including  vet- 
erans from  3  other  New  England  States. 
Tuberculosis  Is  still  a  serious,  deadly,  com- 
municable, and  contagious  Ulsen.se,  that  Ini- 
tially requires  hospital  treatment  until  It  Is 
under  control  and  sUiblUzed.  Rutland  still 
provides  expert  care  for  the  tuberculosis 
patient.  Where  will  the  tuberculosis  patient 
go  after  Rutland  closes?  In  the  past,  very 
few  VA  hospitals  have  wanted  or  were  willing 
to  treat  the  tuberculous  patient.  Will  the 
tuberculous  veteran  be  hospitalized  In  a  VA 
'  hospltJil?  You  do  know  that  tuberculosis 
win  not  be  eradicated  in  our  lifetime. 

Rutland  Veterans'  Administration  Hospi- 
tal provides  acute  medical  care  and  treiit- 
ment  for  general  medical  patients.  Because 
Rutland  has  a  small  waiting  list  of  patients 
to  be  admitted  for  treatment,  Is  this  a  rea- 
son for  condemnation?  When  a  veteran  Is 
sick,  does  Congress  say  he  must  wait  for 
treatment?  Long  waiting  periods  for  hos- 
plUil  treatment  should  be  condemned  rather 
than  condoned.  Do  veterans  legally  entitled 
to  treatment  from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion have  to  go  to  other  hospitals  In  the  com- 
munity while  waiting  for  a  bed  In  a  VA  hos- 
pital? 

Is  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  Mas- 
sachusetts meeting  all  the  medical  needs  of 
Its  veterans  who  need  hospitalization  and 
medlc.-il  treatment?  What  about  the  veter- 
ans who  are  alcoholics  and  who  need  hospi- 
tal treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs? 
Are  their  needs  being  met?  Don't  we  need 
new  and  improved  programs  in  general  medi- 
cal hospltiils  for  these  veterans?  Not  10  to 
20  beds  In  a  token  program,  but  50  to  60 
beds  If  the  need  Is  there.  And  the  need  Is 
there  for  veterans  In  Massachusetts  as  well 
as  other  sections  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  Rutland  VA  hos- 
pital has  difficulty  In  recruiting  professional 
staff  (In  suburbia?) .  If  this  Is  true,  Rutland 
VA  hospital  should  have  been  closed  10  or  20 
years  ago,  because  the  VA  has  proclaimed 
medical  care  second  to  none,  and  Rutland 
should  not  have  been  allowed  to  be  an  excep- 
tion or  a  compromise  hospital  for  the  thou- 
sands of  patients  who  were  successfully 
treated  hero.  However,  the  truth  Is  and  the 
facts  are  that  Rutland  has  had,  and  still  has 
excellent  medical,  surgical,  and  nursing  staff, 
as  well  as  other  paramedical  disciplines 
Rutland  VA  hospital  at  this  moment  has  20 
physicians.  Including  4  surgeons,  plus  2  den- 
tists. We  also  have  35  phvslclans  who  are 
consultants  and  function  in  many  special- 
ties In  the  field  of  medicine.  If  the  hospital 
is  to  be  closed,  it  will  be  then  that  we  will 
have  difficulty  recruiting,  and  not  before. 

Ten  years  ago.  when  Rutland  averaged  GOO 
patients,  there  was  a  total  of  20  physicians, 
including  the  manager.  The  type  of  treat- 
ment has  changed,  and  this  patient  popula- 
tion has  decreased,  but  our  present  .staff  of 
20  physicians  is  sufficient,  and  we  are  not 
having  difficulty  recruiting  or  finding  ex- 
cellent people  in  medical  or  paramedical 
services. 

We  have  been  tiilklng  about  patients  and 
veterans  and  their  special  needs.  We  should 
add  that  the  majority  of  our  employees  have 
worked  for  the  VA  for  over  20  years,  and 
worked  in  this  hospital  when  it  was  purely 
for  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Each  em- 
ployee (and  his  family)  did  expose  himself 
In  his  work  to  contracting  this  disease. 
Some  employees  did  get  tuberculosis,  and 
others  Just  incurred  the  risk.  However,  this 
kind  of  duty  consisted  of  dedicated  loyalty 
to  the  patients  and  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, and  the  reward  for  this  dedication 
should  not  be  reduction  in  force  or  trans- 
fer to  Alaska.     Hawaii?    Well,  maybe. 


The  forward-looking  programs  of  the  Great 
Society,  medicare,  aid  to  education,  the  antl- 
t^overty  bill,  represent  the  feelings,  desires 
and  aspirations  of  all  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try. False  economy  In  the  guise  of  not  Just 
reducing  but  actually  depriving  veterans  of 
good  medical  care  to  which  the  Congress  has 
legally  entitled  them  (and  for  good  reasons) 
will  make  a  mockery  of  the  new  programs 
that  the  President  is  envisioning.  The  vet- 
erans of  this  country  do  not  want  a  gov- 
ernment of  slogans  tmd  promises,  but  they 
do  want  a  government  of  action,  of  integrity 
and  sincerity. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edward  H.  Story,  Jr., 

President. 


Resolution  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  Memorializing  Congress 
AND  THE  Administrator  of  Veterans'  At- 
FAiRs  To  Prevent  the  Closing  of  the  Rut- 
land Heights  Hospital  and  the  Man- 
chester Facilities  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration 

Whereas  It  has  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  medical-surgical  facilities 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  located  at 
Rutland  Heights  In  the  Commonwealth  and 
Manchester,  N.H.,  will  be  closed  effective 
June  30  of  the  current  year;  and 

Whereas  the  closing  of  these  facilities  is  In 
direct  conflict  with  the  general  philosophy 
behind  veterans'  benefits  in  the  United 
States  as  it  has  evolved  over  a  long  period  of 
years  and  will  result  In  derogation  of  veter- 
ans' benefits;  and 

Whereas  the  removal  of  these  hospitals  will 
work  a  particular  hardship  on  the  veterans  of 
the  Commonwealth  who  have  been  so  con- 
veniently served  at  Rutland  Heights  and 
Manchester:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Massachusetts  urgently  requests  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
closing  of  the  veterans'  facilities  at  Rutland 
Heights  and  Manchester;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  of  the  United  States  rescind  the 
order  providing  for  the  closing  of  the  medi- 
cal-surgical facilities  located  at  Rutland 
Heights  and  Manchester;   and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  Member 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

House  of  representatives,  adopted,  January 
14,  1965. 

William  C.  Maiers. 

Clerk. 

Attest: 

Kevin  H.  White. 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth . 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA— A  55TH 
ANNIVERSARY  TRIBUTE  FROM 
CONGRESSMAN  CLEVELAND 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  fMr.  Cleveland! 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  cen- 
turies before  the  birth  of  Christ,  Aris- 
totle wrote,  "All  who  have  meditated  on 
the  art  of  governing  mankind  have  been 


convinced  that  the  fate  of  empires  de- 
pends on  the  education  of  youth."  This 
year,  as  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  carry 
out  their  American  heritage  program  of 
training  our  youth  in  the  traditions  and 
virtues  that  have  made  our  country  great, 
they  present  to  us  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  forms  of  youth  organization 
and  training  in  countries  not  blessed 
with  a  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Dictators  have  not  been  slow  to  learn 
the  usefulness  of  training  the  young  for 
loyalty  and  service  to  their  regimes.  The 
regimentation  of  youth  has  been  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  modern  dictators,  in 
many  countries  of  the  world,  but  espe- 
cially those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
youth  organization  Is  a  state  monopoly 
and  all  youth  groups  are  a  branch  of  the 
ruling  political  party  and  of  the  govern- 
ment. Children  are  taught  to  spy  on 
their  parents  and  are  rewarded  and 
praised  for  turning  them  in  to  the  au- 
thorities. The  family  is  weakened,  if  not 
destroyed.  Militant  atheism  is  incul- 
cated. Programs  for  young  people  arc 
but  a  political  tool  of  the  dictator. 

Thank  God  this  is  not  true  in  America. 
The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  are  a  fine 
example  of  what  can  be  done  by  indi- 
vidual citizens  and  community  institu- 
tions working  together  to  preserve  our 
American  heritage  and  build  a  better 
America. 

voluntary  program  instills  self-reliance 
No  one  has  to  become  a  Boy  Scout,  or 
a  Boy  Scout  leader.  No  Government 
edict  determines  what  the  Scouts  shall 
and  shall  not  do.  Boys  belong  because 
they  want  to  belong.  They  belong  be- 
cause it  is  fun— and  because  they  find 
in  scouting  a  form  of  learning  and  of  in- 
spiration that  they  could  not  find  else- 
where. When  Conprcss  chartered  the 
Boy  Scouts  in  1910.  it  was  in  order  that 
America  might  have  a  private  organiza- 
tion of  its  citizens  who  would  "teach  boys 
to  do  things  for  themselves  and  others," 
instruct  them  in  Scoutcraft.  and  in.still 
in  them  the  virtues  of  "patriotism,  cour- 
age, and  self-reliance."  Scouts  have  an 
opportunity  to  have  their  individual  ac- 
complishments recognized  through  the 
advancement  system  culminating  in  the 
award  of  Eagle  Scout.  But  they  also 
learn  to  live  as  part  of  a  community  in 
their  patrol  and  troop.  They  are  trained 
to  help  others  by  "doing  a  good  turn 
daily"  and  their  knowledge  of  first  aid 
and  lifesaving,  among  other  things,  has 
saved  countless  lives  over  the  years. 

Scouting  has  also  given  boys  a  sense 
of  self-reliance  that  is  becoming  in- 
ci-easingly  rare  in  our  mechanized  world. 
These  are  youngsters  who  still  know  how 
to  walk  from  place  to  place,  and  do  not 
litter  our  highways  when  they  do.  These 
are  youngsters  who  can  take  care  of 
themselves  when  they  are  far  from  home, 
adventuring  in  the  fields  and  forests  of 
our  beautiful  Nation. 

honor  and  duty 

Perhaps  the  finest  thing  scouting  has 
given  our  youth  is  a  deep  sense  of  the 
honor  and  duty  of  an  individual  human 
being.  The  Scout  oath  and  law  gives 
boys  a  set  of  values  that  adds  great  mean- 
ing to  their  lives,  supplementing  for  some 
the  work  of  home  and  church,  and  pro- 
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viding  for  others  what  has  been  neglected 
in  their  lives.  Scouting  teaches  boys  to 
do  things  right,  not  because  someone 
is  holding  a  club  over  their  heads,  and 
not  because  they  are  afraid  that  a  po- 
liceman might  come  around  the  corner, 
but  simply  for  the  sake  of  doing  things 
right. 

J.  EDGAR  HOOVER  PRAISES  SCOUTING 

I  can  say  no  more  than  to  agree  with 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  when  he 
iald: 

Boy  Scout  training  makes  a  deep  and  last- 
ing impression.  In  the  many  FBI  men  who 
wore  Scouts  when  boys.  I  have  seen  the  per- 
sonal qualities  which  scouting  develops — 
self-reliance,  dependability,  and  an  unselfish 
devotion  to  duty.  •  •  •  America  needs  men 
with  such  qualities  now,  and  she  will  always 
need  them  in  all  walks  of  life  and  In  all 
occupations. 

Some  people  are  hypnotized  by  the 
false  doctrine  that  an  all-powerful  cen- 
tral government  can,  by  the  mere  pas- 
sage of  a  law  or  the  launching  of  a 
program,  solve  the  deeply  complex  and 
troublesome  problems  of  the  day. 

FREEDOM    IS    SOURCE    OF   .STRENGTH 

This  we  know  is  not  true.  The 
strength  of  our  Nation  and  our  American 
heritage  is  based  on  free  individuals 
working  at  the  local  level  with  the  en- 
ergy that  is  generated  by  the  precepts  of 
the  Scout  oath.  The  strength  of  our 
Nation  and  our  American  heritage  has 
come  from  people  who  believed  with  the 
Scouts  that  it  is  right  and  good  to  be 
trustworthy,  loyal,  helpful,  friendly, 
courteous,  kind,  obedient,  cheerful, 
thrifty,  brave,  clean,  and  above  all 
reverent. 

What  a  much  better  world  it  would  be, 
if  every  person  asked  him.self  at  the  end 
of  each  day,  as  each  Scout  asks  himself 
at  the  end  of  his  evening  campfire,  in 
those  wonderful  words  of  Scout  vespers: 

Silently  each  Scout  should  ask 
Have  I  done  my  dally  task? 
Have  I  kept  my  honor  bright? 
Can  I  guiltless  sleep  tonight? 
Have  I  done  and  have  I  dared 
Everything  to  be  prepared? 


APPALACHLA  ALTERNATIVE:  A  RE- 
PUBLICAN PLAN  FOR  ALL  THE 
NATION 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
other  Republican  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing the  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1965 — a  program  for  all  the  Nation — as 
opposed  to  the  restricted,  special-interest 
Appalachian  program,  which  the  admin- 
istration sponsors. 

Unlike  the  President's  plan,  this  bill 
would  help  areas  throughout  the  country 
that  are  in  need.  The  administration 
bill  is  limited  to  360  counties  in  an  11- 
State  region  and  some  70  of  these  coun- 


ties are  above  the  prosperity  levels  'ised 
as  criteria  for  Federal  aid  under  the  area 
redevelopment  program  and  the  acceler- 
ated public  works  program.  The  admin- 
istration bill  leaves  out  of  consideration 
other  areas  of  the  country  that  are 
equally  in  need.  There  are,  for  instance, 
areas  of  New  Hampshire  in  sore  need  of 
better  roads,  sewage  plants,  hospitals, 
vocational  training  schools,  and  the 
other  community  facilities  provided  for 
by  the  administration  program  for  Ap- 
palachia. 

APPALACHIA  VIOLATES  NATIONAL  HIGHWAY 
CONCEPT 

To  fully  understand  my  objections  to 
the  administration's  Appalachian  pro- 
posal, it  must  be  noted  that  85  percent 
of  the  program  is  for  highway  construc- 
tion. Over  the  years,  our  National  High- 
way System  has  been  developed  so  that 
all  the  States  in  the  Union,  on  a  time- 
tested  formula,  have  shared  in  a  fair 
manner  Federal  funds  for  highway  con- 
struction made  available  to  States  on  a 
matching  basis. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  11  States, 
among  them  the  largest  and  wealthiest 
in  the  Nation,  are  being  singled  out  to 
receive  $840  million  of  special  funds  for 
development  highways  and  access  roads. 
Having  in  mind  that  other  areas  of  the 
Nation  have  a  real  and  pressing  need  for 
such  highway  funds,  the  essential  un- 
fairness of  Appalachia  becomes  apparent. 

RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

This  legislation  would  authorize  the 
Federal  Government,  over  an  initial  2- 
ycar  period,  to  assist  and  advise  problem 
areas  wherever  they  are  located  on  a  na- 
tional basis,  and  a  fair  basis.  For  con- 
struction of  development  roads,  $800  mil- 
lion would  be  allocated  during  the  2-year 
period;  for  health  facilities,  $82  million; 
for  timber  development,  mining  area  re- 
storation, and  water  resources  surveys, 
$58  million;  for  sewage  treatment  plants, 
$12  million;  for  research  and  expenses 
cormected  with  local  development  dis- 
tricts, $11  million;  and  for  vocational 
educational  facilities,  $32  million. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  large 
plan  but  it  is  an  orderly  one  and  above 
all,  it  is  fair  to  all.  It  can  be  continued 
and  extended  as  deemed  necessary  after 
the  initial  2  years  of  experience.  Those 
of  us  who  are  sponsors  of  this  legislation 
fully  recognize  the  pressing  needs  of  the 
depressed  areas  along  the  Appalachian 
chain  and,  under  our  bill  they  can,  over 
the  course  of  the  program,  benefit  much 
as  they  would  under  the  administration 
bill. 

STATES  RETAIN  REASONABLE  CONTROL 

There  is  an  additional  advantage  the 
Repubbcan  alternative  carries  over  the 
administration's  bill.  That  is  found  in 
the  manner  in  which  this  program  would 
be  administered.  The  States  themselves 
retain  control  and  make  the  decisions 
under  the  Republican  plan.  The  admin- 
istration's bill,  however,  establishes  a 
special  Conmiission  composed  of  the  11 
Governors  or  their  representatives  and 
a  Federal  representative,  designated  by 
the  act  as  cochairman  and  with  an  ab- 
solute veto  over  the  Governors.  That  is. 
if  the  Governors  all  should  agree  on  an 
operation  under  the  program  but  the 


Federal  Commissioner  said  "No.  there 
would  be  no  such  operation." 

We  believe  this  concept  is  wrong.  It 
is  a  major  encroachment  on  the  rights  of 
the  States,  which  are,  after  all,  the  agen- 
cies closest  and  most  responsive  and 
most  knowledgeable  about  the  needs  of 
their  citizens.  This  Commission  concept 
is  a  bad  precedent.  It  places  too  great  a 
responsibility  upon  the  Federal  repre- 
sentative and  subjects  him  to  pressures 
of  time — and  politics — too  great  for 
sound  administration. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government, 
as  we  envision  it  and  as  the  Republican 
Party  has  always  envisioned  it,  is  to  be 
of  help;  to  respond  to  legitimate  calls  for 
assistance  but  within  a  Federal  system. 
The  Commission  concept  as  proposed  by 
the  administration  would  permit  the 
Federal  Government,  which  is  to  say  a 
handful  of  remote  officials  or  even  a  sin- 
gle official  to  impose  a  design  from  above. 


HOW  "STARVED"  IS  THE  PUBLIC 
SECTOR? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  long 
ago  it  was  fashionable  to  assert  that  the 
private  sector  in  American  life  was 
bloated  with  affluence  while  the  public 
sector,  providing  such  services  as  educa- 
tion, defense,  and  health  care,  was 
"starved."  One  of  the  leading  propo- 
nents of  the  thesis  was  the  Harvard 
economist  John  Kenneth  Galbraith. 
His  book,  "The  Affluent  Society."  has  had 
an  important  impact  on  both  public  offi- 
cials as  well  as  the  average  citizen. 
Judging  by  some  of  the  proposals  com- 
ing from  the  White  House  the  adminis- 
tration itself  apparently  believes  that 
the  public  sector  in  American  life  is 
"starving"  and  in  need  of  nourishment. 

A  new  study  by  economists  of  the 
highly  respected  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  sets  out  to  measure 
the  influence  of  Goverrmient  in  business. 
This  study  is  designed  "to  provide  infor- 
mation on  the  extent  to  which  Govern- 
ment is  now  directly  engaged  in  areas  of 
economic  activity  previously  considered 
to  be  in  the  realm  of  taxpaying  private 
enterprise."  It  points  out  that  "the 
growing  involvement  of  CJovemment  in 
business-type  activity  is  steadily  oblit- 
erating the  historic,  traditional  border- 
lines between  the  public  and  the  private 
sectors." 

As  the  foreword  to  the  study  asserts, 
"publicly  financed  enterprises  impinge 
upon  activities  for  which  private  funds 
had  earlier  provided  the  required  capital 
and  related  resources,  they  not  only  tend 
to  restrict  further  risk-taking  enterprise 
in  these  fields  but  they  also  lead  to  the 
erosion  of  the  tax  base,  thereby  placing 
an  even  heavier  burden  upon  the  re- 
maining private  ventures." 

In  light  of  the  widely  held  position 
that  the  public  sector  Is  "starved,"  some 
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of  the  facts  in  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  study  are  astounding. 
Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
press  and  administration  ofl&cials,  will  be 
interested  to  know  not  only  the  extent 
of  the  Government's  present  involve- 
ment in  business-type  activities,  but  also 
the  rapid  rate  at  which  that  involvement 
has  grown  over  the  years.  This  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  facts: 

First.  Total  assets  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment were  valued  at  $315  billion  in 
mid- 1963.  This  represented  an  increase 
of  $53  billion,  or  20  percent,  from  1958. 
National  defense  accounted  for  more 
than  three-fifths  of  the  total. 

Second.  Fully  a  third  of  the  2.3  bil- 
lion acres  of  land  in  the  United  States  is 
owned  by  the  Central  Government.  An- 
other 5  percent  is  held  by  State  and  local 
units.  In  1900,  public  buildings  com- 
prised 5.8  percent — 4.5  percent  State  and 
local:  1.3  percent  Federal — of  the  value 
of  all  structures.  By  1958  this  had  grown 
to  21  percent — 16.7  percent  State  and 
local:  4.3  percent  Federal. 

Third.  In  1963  all  governmental  units 
took  off  the  marketplace  goods  and  serv- 
ices valued  at  about  $128.9  billion,  or  fully 
23  percent  of  gross  national  product.  As 
late  as  1929  the  figure  was  $9.2  billion, 
or  about  9  percent  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct. 

Fourth.  Direct  employment  by  gov- 
ernment totaled  12  million  in  1962.  Thus, 
one  in  every  six  employed  persons,  in- 
cluding those  in  military  service,  was  on 
government  payroll.  Better  than  half 
were  employed  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, nearly  a  third  by  Federal  defense 
and  related  programs,  and  almost  an 
eighth  in  Federal  nondefense  programs. 
Indirect  government  employment  derives 
from  the  receipts  of  the  private  sector 
from  Government  purchases.  When  the 
direct  and  indirect  impacts  are  added, 
they  total  18.5  million  jobs,  or  more  than 
one-quarter  of  all  employment. 

Fifth.  Federal  budget  expenditures  on 
agriculture  and  agricultural  resources 
rose  from  $1.2  billion  in  1939  to  $7  billion 
in  1963.  The  farm  program  has  grown 
steadily  more  costly  despite  a  significant 
decline  in  farm  population.  While  the 
number  of  farms  has  declined  from  6.1 
million  in  1940  to  3.7  million  in  1959,  a 
decline  of  two-fifths,  the  number  of  em- 
ployees in  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agi'iculture  increased  by  nearly  one-fifth. 
And  while  national  income  almost  dou- 
bled between  1950  and  1963.  income  orig- 
inating in  agriculture  has  remained  un- 
changed, despite  billions  of  dollars  of 
support  activity. 

Sixth.  As  late  as  1930  only  6  percent 
of  all  the  power-generating  capacity  was 
Government  owned  and  that  largely  by 
municipalities.  In  1960  Government- 
owned  generating  capacity  represented 
23  percent  of  all  U.S.  power  capacity. 
Federally  owned  projects  now  account 
for  almost  60  percent  of  all  Government- 
owned  power. 

Seventh.  Between  1946  and  1963  the 
cumulative  value  of  new  construction  put 
in  place  reached  S753.5  billion.  Of  this, 
$205.9  billion  were  public  expenditures 
for  highways,  public  structures,  and  re- 
lated purposes.  Private  building  almost 
quadrupled  during  that  period,  but  pub- 


lic building  increased  at  double  the 
private  rate.  Government  buildings  and 
structures  accounted  for  22  percent  of  all 
new  public  and  private  construction  in 
1946-52.  28  percent  in  the  investment 
boom  of  1953-57.  and  30  percent  during 
1958-63. 

Eighth.  Commissaries  and  PX's  ag- 
gregate sales  totaled  $2.3  billion  in  1962, 
so  that  these  outlets  combined  ranked 
fourth  among  the  Nation's  leading  re- 
tailers. If  sales  abroad  are  excluded, 
they  ranked  seventh. 

Ninth.  By  1963  public  medical  ex- 
penditures totaled  about  S8  billion. 
They  were  15  times  greater  than  in  1929 
and  accounted  for  almost  one-fourth  of 
all  such  medical  care  outlays. 

Tenth.  The  $109.8  billion  in  Federal 
loans  and  guaranteed  or  insured  loans 
outstanding  represents  a  tenfold  increase 
since  1945. 

Eleventh.  Total  national  expenditures 
for  R.  &  D.  increased  by  nearly  $10  bil- 
lion, or  186  percent,  between  1954  and 
1962.  Federal  expenditures  for  these 
purposes  rose  by  $7  billion,  or  252  per- 
cent, so  that  they  accounted  for  nearly 
two-thirds  of  all  research  outlays. 


COMMENTS     ON      THE     MOVE     TO 
ABOLISH  THE  HUAC 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
4,  1964,  I  received  a  letter  from  an  or- 
ganization called  the  National  Commit- 
tee To  Abolish  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee.  I  assume  that 
this  letter  was  sent  to  most,  if  not  all. 
Members  of  the  Congress.  Accompany- 
ing this  letter  was  a  tentative  draft  of  a 
petition. 

On  August  20  I  referred  this  letter  to 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee requesting  its  comments.  Fran- 
cis J.  McNamara,  director  of  the  House 
committee,  replied  promptly,  stating 
that  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  had  not  received  a  copy  of 
the  tentative  draft  of  the  petition  but  if 
I  would  be  good  enough  to  forward  a 
copy  the  committee  would  be  happy  to 
provide  me  "with  some  of  the  facts  and 
thoughts  the  committee  would  present 
in  reply  to  it."  On  September  11,1  sent 
a  copy  to  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee. 

On  December  15.  1964.  I  received  a 
comprehensive  reply  from  Mr.  McNa- 
mara. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  to  develop 
a  dialog  on  the  subject  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  and  to  eliminate  the 
battle  of  press  releases  and  self-serving 
statements  to  the  public  which  has  been 
going  on  for  many  years.  To  further 
this  objective  I  am  placing  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  reply  I  received 
from  the  director  of  the  House  Un- 
American    Activities    Committee    along 


with  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  written  to 
the  National  Committee  To  Abolish  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee. 

I  was  hopeful  that  the  National  Com- 
mittee  To  Abolish  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  would  make  a 
response  as  I  requested  in  my  letter.  It 
apparently  has  not  chosen  to  do  so.  If 
it  does,  I  will  place  it  in  the  Record. 

I  think  it  would  be  helpful  if  the  House 
Administration  Committee  would  hold 
public  hearings  at  the  time  the  budget 
of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  is  under  consideration  and 
invite  the  critics  of  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  to  be  heard  in 
full.  If  the  critics  have  a  case  that  can 
be  made,  let  us  have  it  presented  under 
circumstances  which  permit  cross-exam- 
ination of  the  witnesses  who  level  the 
charges  and  testimony  in  rebuttal  to  be 
presented  by  those  who  disagree  with 
them.  I  am  a  little  bit  tired  of  what  seem 
to  be  their  hit-and-run  tactics. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
the  proper  forum  in  which  to  present  the 
pros  and  cons  of  controversial  positions 
of  a  political  nature.  The  Congress  con- 
stantly fulfills  this  function  through 
public  hearings  by  its  standing  commit- 
tees. Utilizing  the  Congress  in  this 
fashion  is  the  best  way  to  resolve  matters 
where  grave  differences  of  opinion  exist 
on  subjects  of  a  political  nature,  such  as 
this  one.  This  also  will  tend  to  lessen 
the  public  confusion  which  is  bound  to 
arise  around  any  public  question  when 
controversial  statements  not  subject  to 
cross-examination  and  rebuttal  testi- 
mony are  widely  publicized.  The  public 
confusion  will  be  greatly  lessened  if  the 
news  media  will  diligently  report  to  the 
people  the  full  dialog  which  goes  on  in 
committee  hearings,  that  is,  opening 
statements,  cross-examination,  redirect 
examination  and  rebuttal  witnesses  with 
theLr  cross-examination  and  redirect  ex- 
amination. 

To  those  interested  in  pursuing  this 
matter  further,  I  call  attention  to  some 
material  previously  appearing  in  the 
CoNGRE.ssioNAL  RECORD.  In  1963  I  pro- 
posed that  a  separate  committee  be  es- 
tablished to  assume  jurisdiction  over  con- 
tempt cases  which  might  arise  out  of  the 
hearings  of  the  various  House  commit- 
tees— Congressional  Record,  volume  109. 
part  1,  pages  1020-1021;  volimie  109.  part 
9.  page  12126.  I  exchanged  correspond- 
ence with  Congressman  James  Roosevelt 
and  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
on  this^roposal.  originally  in  1961,  urg- 
ing their  support  of  the  proposal  for  han- 
dling c()ntempt  citations.  I  had  some 
lengthy  correspondence  with  Rev.  Stan- 
ley I.  Stuber  in  respect  to  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  and  in 
particular  to  the  alleged  violation  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee in  permitting  materials  in  its  files 
derogatory  to  an  individual  to  be  pub- 
licized— Congressional  Record,  volume 
108,  part  3,  page  3779;  volume  108,  part 

13,  pages  18279-18282;  volume  108.  part 

14,  pages  19503-19505;  volume  109.  part 
4.  pages  4627-4629;  volume  109.  part  6. 
pages  7258-7259. 

I  am  again  introducing  the  proposal 
to   establish   a   separate   committee   to 
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handle  all  contempt  citations  arising  out 
of  hearings  before  congresstonal  commit- 
tees  H.R.  2795 — and  the  remarks  con- 
cerning this  bill  appear  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  February  1,  1965,  at 
page  1634. 

The  following  is  the  reply  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  and 
Director  Francis  McNamara 's  letter  and 
my  letter  to  the  Committee  To  Abolish 
the     House      Un-American     Activities 

Committee. 

August  4,  1964. 

Congressman  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Curtis:  We  enclose 
herewith  the  tentative  draft  of  a  petition 
relating  to  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  It  Is  our  Intention  to 
circulate  the  petition,  after  revision,  for  sig- 
nature among  recognized  authorities  In  the 
constitutional  law  field.  We  have  two  objec- 
tives in  mind.  One  is  that  It  may  be  possible 
In  this  way  to  secure  agreement,  among  lead- 
ing individuals  and  organizations  opposing 
the  committee,  on  a  single  concrete  program 
of  action  In  advance  of  the  convening  of  the 
new  Congress  next  January.  The  other  Is 
that  publication  of  the  petition  and  signa- 
tures this  fall  may  result  In  increased  public 
support  for  the  objectives  of  such  a  program. 

Before  circulating  the  petition  for  signa- 
ture we  would  like  to  obtain  the  reaction  of 
certain  key  Individuals  and  groups  who  fee) 
the  same  concern  about  the  committee  as  we 
do.  For  that  purpose  we  are  sending  the 
petition  to  you  In  Its  present  draft  form. 
We  would  very  much  appreciate  It  If  you 
would  send  any  comments  or  suggestions  you 
may  care  to  make  to  Alexander  Melklejohn, 
1525  LaLoma  Avenue.  Berkeley.  Calif. 
Sincerely. 

Alexander  Meiklejohn. 
Thomas  I.  Emerson. 


Petition  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
(IDrapt,  July  29.  1964) 

We.  the  undersigned,  for  the  reason  set 
forth  below,  respectfully  petition  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  abolish  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities. 

The  sole  power  conferred  on  the  committee 
Is  to  investigate  "un-American  propaganda 
activities"  and  "subversive  and  un-American 
propaganda"  In  the  United  States.  Its  Juris- 
diction Is  thus  limited  to  Inquiring  Into  Ideas, 
opinions,  speech,  and  other  forms  of  expres- 
sion. Within  this  area,  however,  Its  powers 
are  undefined,  for  no  precise  meaning  has 
been,  or  can  be,  given  to  such  vague  terms  as 
"un-American"  or  "subversive."  We  believe 
that  the  existence  of  a  legislative  committee 
with  such  authority  Is  Irreconcilable  with  a 
system  of  free  expression  In  this  country. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  power  of  a 
legislative  committee  to  summon  witnesses, 
to  Interrogate  them  In  public,  to  subject  them 
to  public  exposure,  and  otherwise  to  mobilize 
the  great  force  of  governmental  authority 
against  the  object  of  Its  Investigation,  con- 
stitutes an  awesome  exercise  of  ofiBclal  power. 
When  such  power  Is  directed  exclusively 
against  the  rights  of  Americans  to  free  and 
open  expression,  or  association  for  such  pur- 
poses, It  cannot  be  Justified  under  any  con- 
cept of  democracy. 

In  its  actual  operation  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  has  wrought  much 
harm.  It  has  taken  as  its  main  function,  as 
Indeed  Is  Inevitable  from  its  grant  of  power, 
the  exposure  and  extermination  of  Ideas, 
opinions,  and  organizations  which  It  con- 
ceives to  be  un-American.  Its  methods 
have  often  been  unfair.  It  has  attempted  to 
create  in  the  legislative  branch  a  permanent 
Institution,  consisting  of  staff,  files,  inform- 
ants, and  similar  machinery,  designed  to 
serve  as  a  bureaucratic  big  brother  to  censor 
the  opinions  and  associations  of  American 


citizens.  Tlxe  result  of  these  activities  has 
been  to  curtail  the  discussion  of  controversial 
Issues  and  to  hinder  the  development  of  new 
Ideas  and  new  approaches  to  the  troublesome 
questions  which  face  us  in  a  rapidly  changing 
world. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
serves  no  useful  purpose.  So  far  as  the  oper- 
ations of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
concerned,  the  committee  considers  only  a 
handful  of  bills  each  year,  and  all  these  fall 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  some  other  com- 
mittee. So  far  as  the  committee  attempts 
to  serve  the  function  of  safeguarding  internal 
security.  It  Is  quite  unnecessary.  We  have 
adequate  laws,  regulations,  personnel,  and 
machinery  for  that  purpose.  There  are  ser- 
ious problems  confronting  us,  but  the  human 
and  natural  resources  In  this  country  are 
surely  adequate  to  the  task.  What  Is  needed 
is  an  opportunity  to  permit  our  democratic 
Institutions  to  function  as  they  are  meant  to 
do,  with  new  and  unorthodox  ideas  wel- 
comed but  subject  to  full  and  free  discus- 
sion. The  maintenance  of  a  legislative  com- 
mittee to  restrict  this  process  betrays  an  ul- 
timate lack  of  faith  In  a  democratic  society. 

Believing  that  there  Is  no  place  In  our  sys- 
tem for  such  a  committee,  we  urge  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  abolish  the  committee 
by  repeal  of  paragraph  18  of  rule  XI. 

We  do  not  suggest  the  abandonment  of  all 
legislative  machinery  for  investigation  of 
matters  pertaining  to  legislation  necessary 
for  assuring  Internal  security,  or  to  adminis- 
tration of  existing  laws.  We  believe  that 
adequate  authority  for  these  purposes  Is  al- 
ready vested  In  other  House  committees, 
particularly  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Under  subsection  c  of  paragraph  12  of  rule 
XI,  the  Judiciary  Committee  now  has  juris- 
diction over  "Banitruptcy,  mutiny,  espio- 
nage, and  counterfeiting."  Under  this  pro- 
vision, and  a  similar  one  in  the  Senate  Rules, 
the  Judiciary  Committees  have  traditionally 
dealt  with  matters  of  Internal  security.  In 
the  event  Members  of  the  House  feel  that  the 
authority  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  should 
be  clarified,  however,  this  can  readily  be 
accomplished  by  amendment.  In  order  to 
avoid  perpetuation  of  the  problems  noted 
previously,  such  an  amendment  should  make 
clear  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  power 
to  Investigate  overt  actions  but  not  propa- 
ganda or  other  forms  of  expression,  or 
association  for  those  ends.  We  believe  this 
objective  could  be  achieved  by  amending 
subsection  c  to  read:  "Bankruptcy  and 
counterfeiting;  mutiny,  espionage,  sabotage, 
insurrection  and  other  overt  actions  relating 
to  Internal  security." 

There  remains  the  question  of  disposing  of 
the  files  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  These  files  are  extensive,  con- 
taining miscellaneous  and  often  Inaccurate 
data  about  millions  of  Americans.  It  may 
be  assumed  that.  Insofar  as  this  material 
pertains  to  violation  of  law.  It  has  been  made 
available  to  the  appropriate  prosecuting  au- 
thorities. The  remainder  is  not  of  a  charac- 
ter which  should  be  maintained  In  a  legis- 
lative file  or  furnished  to  the  public.  Self- 
respecting  citizens  of  a  democratic  country 
cannot  allow  their  representatives  In  gov- 
ernment to  keep  dossiers  on  their  beliefs. 
Ideas,  political  views,  or  associations.  Such 
an  enterprise  Is  destructive  of  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  Individual  and  a  perversion  of 
the  governmental  process.  We  recommend 
that  the  files  be  transferred  to  the  Archives, 
not  to  be  open  for  official  or  public  Inspection 
for  50  years,  or  destroyed. 

We  therefore  petition  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (1)  to  repeal  paragraph  18  of 
rule  XI.  thereby  abolishing  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities;  (2)  to  transfer 
its  files  to  the  Archives,  under  condition  they 
be  not  open  for  official  or  public  inspection 
for  50  years,  or  to  destroy  them;  and  (3)  if 
the  House  believes  that  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Judiciary  requires  clari- 


fication, to  amend  paragraph  12  of  rule  XI 
to  give  that  conunlttee  power  to  Investigate 
overt  actions  relating  to  Internal  security, 
but  not  matters  of  speech,  opinion,  or  other 
forms  of  expression. 

Alexakdek   Meiklzjohk. 

Thomas  I.  Emzbson. 


House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  August  31, 1964. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cubtis:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
forwarding  to  me  a  copy  of  the  letter,  dated 
August  4,  which  you  received  from  the  Na- 
tional Committee  To  Abolish  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee. 

I  gather  from  the  context  of  your  letter 
that  you  are  Interested  In  learning  what  the 
committee  would  reply  to  the  charges  which 
are  apparently  contained  In  the  draft  peti- 
tion now  being  circulated  for  signatures  by 
the  above-named  organization. 

From  the  contents  of  this  organization's 
letter,  I  gather  that  a  copy  of  the  petition 
was  enclosed  with  It  for  your  consideration. 
Inasmuch  as  the  committee  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  this  petition  and  since,  prob- 
ably inadvertently,  a  copy  of  the  one  you 
received  was  not  enclosed  with  yovu-  letter 
to  the  committee,  I  am  not  In  a  position 
to  comment  on  It. 

If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  forward  us  a 
copy  of  the  petition  for  study.  I  will  be  most 
happy  to  provide  you  with  some  of  the 
facts  and  thoughts  the  committee  would 
present  In  reply  to  It. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Francis  J.  McNamara, 

Director. 


House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  December  15, 1964. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington ,  D .C . 

Dear  Mr.  Curtis:  Enclosed,  In  response  to 
your  request,  are  replies  to  the  various  al- 
legations concerning  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  contained  in  the  petition 
drafted  by  Alexander  Melklejohn  and  Thomas 
I.  Emerson  and  circulated  by  the  National 
Committee  To  Abolish  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee. 

These  draft  replies  do  not  contain  all  that 
could  be  said  on  each  subject  they  cover, 
but  they  will  be  sufficient,  I  hope,  to  give 
you  some  Idea  of  the  reply  the  committee 
would  make  to  the  various  allegations  In 
the  petition. 

With  appreciation  for  your  thoughtfulness 
in  forwarding  us  a  copy  of  the  petition  when 
It  was  In  draft  form,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Francis  J.  McNamara. 

Director. 


Allegations  in  Petition  To  Abolish  House 

COMMnTEE    ON    UN-AMEBICAN    ACTIVITIES 

1.  It  has  power  to  Investigate  only  subver- 
sive and  un-American  propaganda  and  propa- 
ganda activities,  and  Is  thus  limited  to  In- 
quiring Into  Ideas,  opinions,  speech  and  other 
forms  of  expression. 

2.  Its  powers  In  this  area  are  undefined, 
because  no  precise  meaning  has  ever  been 
given  or  can  be  given  to  such  vague  terms 
as  "un-American"  or  "subversive." 

3.  The  committee  has  taken  as  Its  main 
function  the  exposure  and  extermination  of 
Ideas,  opinions,  and  organization  which  it 
conceives  to  be  un-American. 

4.  Its  methods  have  often  been  unfair. 

5.  It  attempts  to  censor  the  opinions  and 
associations  of  American  citizens. 

6.  Its  activities  have  resulted  In  the  cur- 
tailment of  the  discussion  of  controversial 
Issues  and  hindered  the  development  of  new 
Ideas  and  approaches  to  troublesome  ques- 
tions. 
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7.  It  serves  no  useful  purposes,  consider- 
ing only  a  handful  of  bills  each  year.  All 
the  bills  It  handles  tu-e  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  other  committees. 

8.  The  committee  Is  unnecesary.  The 
country  has  all  the  laws,  rt^nuliitlous,  etc.. 
needed  to  safepxiord  Its  Internal  .-security. 

9.  Its  fmictlons  would  be  belter  trans- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  whose  au- 
thority should  be  amended  to  give  It  Juris- 
diction over  "bankruptcy  and  counterfeiting; 
mutiny,  espionage,  sabotage.  Insurrection 
and  other  overt  actions  relating  to  Internal 
security,"  but  not  to  Include  propaganda  or 
other  forms  of  expression  or  association  for 
those  ends. 

10.  The  committee's  flies,  which  often  con- 
tain Inaccurate  data  about  millions  of  Amer- 
icans, should  be  destroyed  or  transferred  to 
the  Archives  and  not  to  be  open  for  either 
official  or  public  Inspection  for  50  years. 

It  has  power  to  investigate  only  subversive 
and  un-American  propaganda  activities,  and 
Is  thus  limited  to  Inquiring  Into  ideas, 
opinions,  speech  and  other  forms  of  expres- 
sion. 

REPl.T 

This  claim  Is  false.  Propaganda  does  not 
exist  In  a  vacuum;  It  is  not  self-generatlug. 
U  Is  created  and  disseminated  by  Individuals, 
groups  and  organizations.  Tlie  creation  and 
dissemination  of  propaganda  Is  a  complicated 
process.  Involving  various  kinds  of  activity, 
particularly  when  carried  out  In  behalf  of  a 
co::splr:iCV. 

While  Ideas,  opinions,  speech  and  other 
forms  of  expression  are.  generally  speaking, 
protected  activities,  they  are  not  always  so. 
Tliey  are  most  definitely  not  protected  by  the 
first  amendment  when  carried  out  In  behalf 
of  a  conspiracy  such  as  communism.  As 
Justice  Jackson  said  In  Dennis  v.  U.S.  (41 
US  494)  : 

"The  Constitution  does  not  make  con- 
splr;Acy  a  civil  rlfht." 

Tlie  U.S.-Supreme  Court.  In  a  recent  (1959) 
decision  deftnlm;  the  power  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  stated: 

"In  pur.su.mce  of  its  legislative  concerns  lu 
the  homaln  of  national  security  the  House 
has  clothed  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee with  pervasive  authority  to  Investigate 
Communist  activities  in  this  country." 

In  the  same  decision.  It  also  stated: 

••Prom  the  beginning,  without  Interruption 
to  the  present  time,  and  with  the  undoubted 
knowledge  and  approval  of  the  House,  the 
committee  has  devoted  a  major  part  of  Its 
energies  to  the  Investigation  of  Communist 
activities. 

"In  light  of  this  long  and  Illuminating  his- 
tory It  can  hardly  be  seriously  argued  that 
the  Investigation  of  Communist  activities 
generally,  and  the  attendant  use  of  compul- 
sory process,  wi\s  beyond  the  purview  of  the 
committee's  Intended  authority  under  rule 
XI."     [Barcnblatt  v.  U.S.A..  345  U.S.  930). 

Several  years  earlier,  writlnq;  for  the  ma- 
jority In  the  Watkins  case  (354  U.S.  178), 
CtUef  Justice  Warren  stated  In  referring  to 
the  lommlttee's  enabling  rerolution: 

"At  one  time,  perhaps,  the  resolution  might 
have  been  read  narrowly  to  confine  the  com- 
mittee to  the  subject  of  propaganda.  Tlie 
ever.ts  that  have  transpired  in  the  15  years 
bpiorc  the  interrogation  of  petitioner  |ln 
1954 1  m.'^.kes  such  a  construction  Impossible 
at  this  date." 

Thus,  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  also  explicitly  held  that 
the  committee'."?  jurisdiction  clearly  extends 
beyond  tlie  field  of  propaganda. 

This  allegation  against  the  committee  im- 
plies that  matters  embraced  by  the  first 
ameridnient — particularly  speech  and  all 
other  forms  of  expression — are  absolutely 
protected  against  Inquiry  by  the  Congre-'^s 
and.  therefore,  also  by  the  committee.  Rela- 
tive to  this  implication,  Justice  Frankfurter, 


speaking   for  the   majority  In   the   Internal 
Security  Act  case,  wrote  on  June  5,  1961 : 

"Where  the  mask  of  anonymity  which  an 
organization's  members  wear  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  protecting  them  from 
popular  prejudice  and  of  enabling  them  to 
cover  over  a  foreign-directed  conspiracy,  In- 
nitrate  Into  other  groups,  and  enlist  the 
support  of  persons  who  would  not.  If  the 
truth  were  revealed,  lend  their  support,  It 
would  be  a  d'stortlon  of  the  first  amend- 
ment to  hold  that  It  prohibits  Congress  from 
removing  the  mask." 

Writing  for  the  minority  (excepting  Jus- 
tice Black)  In  the  same  c.i:;e,  Justice  Douglas 
pointed  out: 

"The  Bill  of  Rights  was  designed  to  give 
fullest  play  to  the  exchange  and  dissemina- 
tion of  Ideas  that  toucli  the  politics,  culture, 
and  other  aspects  of  our  life.  When  an  or- 
ganization Is  used  by  a  foreign  power  to  make 
advances  here,  questions  of  security  are 
raised  beyond  the  ken  of  disputation  and 
debate  between  the  people  resident  here. 
Ksplonage,  bu.slness  activities,  formation  of 
cells  for  subversion,  v.s  well  as  the  exercise 
of  Ihst  amendment  rights,  are  then  used  to 
I)ry  open  our  society  and  make  Intrusion  of 
a  forel:;n  power  easy.  These  machinations 
of  a  foreign  power  add  additional  elements 
to  free  speech  Just  is  inarching  up  and  down 
adds  something  to  picketing  that  goes  be- 
yond free  speech." 

Its  powers  in  this  area  |of  Ideas,  opinions, 
and  expression)  are  undefined,  becaiise  no 
precise  meaning  has  ever  been  given  or  cim 
be  given  to  such  vague  terms  as  "mi-Ameri- 
can" or  "subversive." 

REPLY 

Precise  meanings  have  been  given  to  the 
terms  "subversive"  and  "un-American." 
These  terms  are  not  vague. 

A  cleflnltlon  of  "subversive"  can  be  fotmd 
la  pjiy  dictionary.  The  definition  given  will 
be  as  precise  and  dellnlle  as  that  given  majiy 
ulher  woi'ds  In  our  lancuage  which  are  used 
dally  to  convey  precise  thotights  or  Ideas. 

Tlie  term  "uu-Amencan"  Is  no  more  vague 
than  the  term  "un-Chrlstlan,"  a  term  which 
co!iveys  a  precise  meaning  not  only  to  and 
among  clergymen  but  all  familiar  with 
Christian  precepts. 

Moreover,  over  the  years,  the  courts  of  this 
country  have  defined  and  refined  through 
their  decisions  the  meaning  of  the  term  "un- 
American"'  .-is  it  Is  used  In  the  mandate  of 
this  committee,  giving  It  not  only  a  gen- 
erally but  even  a  legally  precise  definition. 
I  See  excerpts  from  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion In  the  Barenblatt  case  quoted  In  reply 
to  pre\  lous  allegation.] 

The  House  Itself  and  the  courts,  of  course, 
have  the  final  say  on  the  quertlon  of  what 
Is  and  Is  not  un-.'Vmerlcan.  It  is  their  de- 
cisions on  the  subject  which  have  guided, 
and  which  will  continue  to  guide,  the  com- 
mittee In  its  operations.  It  is  significant, 
however,  in  discurslng  this  point,  to  note 
that  one  of  the  ma<?t  highly  rrspecte<i  social 
science  research  organizations  In  the  coun- 
try has  ilr.iwa  definite  cojicluslons  as  to  what 
Is  un-American  activity. 

In  1945.  the  committee  asked  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  in  Washington,  DC,  to  un- 
dertake a  study  of  this  subject.  It  took  this 
step  not  because  It  felt  the  Institution  had 
a  right  to  determine  what  the  committee 
could  or  could  not  Investigate,  but  because 
It  believed  that  a  responsible  research  Insti- 
tution of  this  kind  could  probably  produce 
some  guidelines  that  would  be  helpful  In 
determining  the  type  of  Investigations  It 
should  undertake.  (It  should  be  kept  In 
mind  that  law  relative  to  the  committee's 
mandate,  as  expressed  In  court  decisions, 
was  practically  nonexistent  at  that  time.) 

In  response  to  the  committee's  request, 
the  Brookings  Institution  made  an  analysis 
of  what  was  "un-Amelcan,"  based  on  study 
and  analysis  of  the  rules  of  the  House  de- 


fining the  duties  of  the  committee,  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  and  the  oath  required  by  law 
of  all  forolgn-born  persons  who  petition  for 
U.S.  citizenship.  The  Institution's  conclu- 
sions were  published.  In  April  1945,  In  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  "Suggested  Standards  for 
Determining  Un-American  Activities." 

While  It  Is  true  that  there  Is  same  vague- 
ness In  terms  such  as  "un-American"  and 
the  "principle  of  the  form  of  government 
as  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution."  this  Is 
no  more  fatal  to  the  clarity  of  the  com- 
mittee's mandate  than  terms  such  as  "pur- 
suit of  happiness"  and  "the  general  welfare" 
are  to  the  clarity  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence — or  "due  process"  Is  to  the 
U.S.  Bill  of  Rights. 

Many  fundamental  dociunents.  laws,  etc., 
are  written  In  more  or  less  general  terms 
because  that  Is  the  only  way  they  can  be 
given  validity  for  more  than  the  moment. 
Our  Founding  Fathers  might  have  had  con- 
siderable diniculty  In  1796  in  attempting  to 
define  precisely  what  tliey  meant  by  "pur- 
suit of  happiness"  and  "due  process."  Un- 
doubtedly, the  definition  they  would  have 
given  In  those  days  would  differ  from  that 
given  by  constitutional  authorities  and  the 
courts  today.  Yet,  It  Is  the  very  generality 
of  these  terms  which  makes  tlie  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  Bill  of  Rights  valid  for 
more  than  the  very  era  In  which  they  were 
proclaimed. 

Presuming    that   the   Committee   on    Un- 
American  Activities  should  continue  in  ex- 
istence for  another  50  years,  changes  In  cus-  / 
toms,  laws,  and   the  overall  culture  of  this/ 
country  will   probably   effect   some  changes   ■ 
In   what   Is   termed   '"un-American"   Just   as 
they  will  effect  additional  changes   (as  the 
last  100  years  of  our  history  has)    in  terms 
such  as  "due  process."    Thus,  It  can  be  said 
that  the  generality  of  the  terms  used  In  the 
committee's     enabling     resolution     are     a 
strenftth    rather   than   a   weakness,   desirable 
rather  than  unfortunate  or  deplorable. 

The  committee  has  taken  as  its  main  func- 
tion the  ex:)osure  and  extermination  of  Ideas, 
onlnions  and  organizations  which  It  con- 
ceives to  be  un-American. 

REPLY 

For  many  years,  the  committee  has  con- 
centrated almost  exclusively  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Commimlst  Party,  Its  fronts, 
and  members.  The  Implication  that  It  Is 
only  the  committee  that  feels  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  Is  un-American  Is  completely 
unfounded.  Numerous  Communist  Party 
leaders  have  been  convicted  In  our  courts  for 
conspiring  to  teach  and  advocate  the  over- 
threw of  this  Government  by  force  and 
violence.  Inasmuch  as  one  party  official  has 
also  been  convicted  under  the  membership 
clause  of  the  Smith  Act  and  his  conviction 
has  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court.  It  can 
be  stated  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled. 
In  effect,  that  the  Communist  Party  Is  un- 
American,  I.e..  dedicated  to  the  destruction 
of  otir  form  of  government. 

Tlie  Congress  itself.  In  enacting  various 
laws,  has  found  the  Commtmlst  Party  to  be 
un-Amcrlcan,  although  It  has  not  used  that 
term  in  describing  It^classlfylng  it.  In- 
stead, as  totalitarian,  subservient  to  the  world 
Communist  movement,  to  a  foreign  ideology, 
etc. 

It  Is  also,  of  course,  the  finding  of 
hund'eds  of  scholars  of  all  nations  that  the 
nature  of  the  Communist  movement  is  such 
that  the  U.S.  Communist  Party  Is  clearly 
un-American,  that  Is.  fundamentally  an- 
ta>j:onlstlc  toward  the  principles  enunciated 
in  various  documents  on  which  the  U.S.  form 
of  government  Is  founded. 

The  claim  that  the  committee  has  taken 
as  its  main  function  "the  exposure  and  ex- 
termination of  [  un-American  1  Ideas,  opin- 
ions and  organizations"  Is  also  unfounded. 
As   clearly   indicated   by   the   transcripts  of 


numerous  committee  hearings,  the  commit- 
tee has  taken  as  Its  main  function  the  de- 
velopment of  facts  about  Communist  Party 
operations  and  the  activities  of  Communist 
fronts  and  party  members  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  It,  and  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  to 
judge  the  worth  of  various  bills  submitted, 
the  effectiveness  of  existing  security  laws,  and 
the  need  for  additional  legislation  or  for 
amendments  to  existing  laws  within  Its 
Jurisdiction. 

It  i.s  generally  considered  that  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950  Is  the  most  important 
piece  of  legislation  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee in  recent  years  and  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. This  law  Is  regarded  as  the  country's 
majjr  antlsubverhive  law  today.  It  Is  the 
law  to  which  the  Department  of  Justice  Is 
devoting  most  of  Its  attention  In  Its  efforts 
to  deal  with  the  Communist  problem. 

An  analysis  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
completely  refutes  the  claim  that  the  com- 
mittee considers  It  Its  main  function  to  ex- 
terminate the  Communist  Party.  Actually, 
this  law  is  designed  primarily  to  make  the 
Communist  Party  open  and  above  board  in 
Its  operations,  to  strip  It  of  the  mask  of 
concealment  and  deceit  under  which  It  has 
operated  since  Its  formation  In  this  country. 
If  the  party  were  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions (jf  the  act  by  registering  its  members, 
making  annual  financial  reports  to  the 
Attorney  General,  identifying  Its  and  Its 
fronts'  publications  and  other  literature — 
and  aho  their  radio  and  television  programs — 
as  what  they  are,  the  party  would  be  com- 
pletely free  to  carry  on  all  the  activities  It 
has  been  carrying  on  In  this  country  for 
many  years,  exclusive  only  of  those  which 
are  contrary  to  other  laws. 

As  far  as  the  claim  that  the  committee 
desires  to  exterminate  Ideas  and  opinions  is 
concerned.  It  can  be  restated  that,  over  and 
over  again,  when  known  or  Identified  Com- 
munists have  testified  before  the  committee 
and  expressed  their  ideas  or  opinions  on  cer- 
tain matters,  the  committee  members  have 
informed  them  that  the  committee  Is  not 
coiTcerned  with  their  Ideas,  opinions,  and  be- 
liefs, but  rather  with  their  acts.  The  hearing 
records  of  the  committee  demonstrate  con- 
clusively that  the  main  thrust  of  the  com- 
mittee's operations  for  many  years  has  been 
in  the  area  of  Communist  actions,  rather 
than  Ideas  or  opinions. 

Its   methods   have   often   been   unfair. 

REPLY 

Contrary  to  the  above  claim,  the  Special 
Committee  on  Communist  Tactics,  Strategy, 
and  Objectives  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, after  Its  members  had  made  a  study 
of  the  committee's  hearings,  reached  the  fol- 
lowing conclusion: 

"Tlie  congressional  committees  Investigat- 
ing communism,  and  in  particular  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee,  have 
been  attacked  on  the  ground  that  they  have 
engaged  In  smear  campaigns  and  have  In- 
vaded the  constitutional  rights  of  persons  In- 
vestigated. Your  committee  Is  Impressed 
with  the  fairness  with  which  hearings  before 
that  committee  have  been  conducted  during 
the  iieriod  of  time  Indicated  by  our  study  of 
the  published  testimony.  We  are  satisfied 
that  the  witnesses  called  to  testify  before 
the  committee  are  being  treated  fairly  and 
properly  in  all  respects  and  we  also  feel  satis- 
fled  that  each  witness  is  accorded  full  pro- 
tection so  far  as  his  constitutional  or  other 
legal  rights  are  involved:  moreover,  the  con- 
fidential communications  between  attorneys 
and  clients  have  been  fully  respected. 

"It  Is  the  view  of  your  committee  that 
current  attacks  on  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  are  unjustified. 
Whether  deliberate  or  misguided,  such  un- 
w;,rranted  attacks  result  In  reducing  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  that  committee's  great  service 
to  the  American  people." 


The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
has  actually  been  a  pacesetter  in  establish- 
ing fair  rules  of  congressional  procedure  and 
in  observing  them.  It  was  the  first  commit- 
tee of  the  House  to  publish  its  rules  of  pro- 
cedure in  booklet  form.  Ths  was  done  in 
1953,  after  the  committee  had  been  follow- 
ing these  rules  for  some  years.  Every  wit- 
ness subpenaed  to  testify  before  the  com- 
mittee Is  provided  with  a  copy  of  these  rules, 
so  that  he  and  his  attorney  will  have  full 
opportunity  to  Insist  upon  the  observance 
of  procedures  and  the  rights  of  witnesses 
spelled  out  In  them. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  created  a 
subcommittee  to  consider  proposed  amend- 
ments to  its  rules.  This  subcommittee, 
headed  by  the  late  Congressman  Clyde  Doyle 
of  California,  Invited  every  Member  of  the 
House  to  submit  to  It  any  proposals  they 
had  for  amendment  of  the  committee's  rules. 
The  extremely  small  number  of  suggestions 
submitted  to  this  subcommittee  prior  to  the 
last  revision  of  the  committee's  rules  In  1961, 
is  a  tribute  to  the  thoroughness  and  fairness 
with  which  the  committee,  over  the  years, 
has  developed  rules  and  procedures  fully 
consonant  with  constitutional  and  other 
rights. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the 
courts  of  this  country  In  numerous  contempt 
cases  have  had  an  oppartunlty  to  review  the 
committee's  rules  of  procedure.  In  no  in- 
stance have  they  found  them  imconstitu- 
tlonal   or  violative  of  witness  rights. 

It  attempts  to  censor  the  opinions  and 
associations  of  American  citizens. 

REPLY 

The  wording  of  the  above  charge  Is  an 
example  of  the  manner  In  which  semantics 
are  used  throughout  this  petition  in  an 
effort  to  discredit  the  committee. 

The  answer  to  charge  No.  3  refutes  the 
claim  that  the  committee  attempts  to  censor 
the  opinions  of  American  citizens. 

As  far  as  the  claim  that  It  also  attempts 
to  censor  their  associations  is  concerned,  two 
points  are  made: 

1.  There  are  various  kinds  of  associa- 
tions— those  of  a  purely  social  or  innocent 
nature  and  those  Involving  conspiratorial 
activities  and/or  evil  designs.  A  study  of 
the  committee's  hearings  reveals  that  it  has 
attempted  to  Impugn  the  Americanism  of 
anyone  on  the  basis  of  purely  social  rela- 
tions with  Communists  or  anyone  else. 

2.  As  concenis  the  conspiratorial  associa- 
tions (activities)  of  individuals,  the  fact  is 
that  the  committee  has  attempted  to  develop 
as  much  Information  as  possible  on  such 
activities  for  legislative  purposes  and  for  the 
Information  of  the  Congress  and  the  people. 
This  Is  quite  different  from  attempting  to 
censor  such  associations. 

The  late  Justice  Robert  Jackson,  in  his 
concurring  opinion  in  the  case  of  Communi- 
cations Association  v.  Douds,  pointed  out: 

"There  has  recently  entered  the  dialectic 
of  politics  a  cliche  used  to  condemn  applica- 
tion of  the  conspiracy  principle  to  Commu- 
nists. "Guilt  by  association'  Is  an  epithet 
frequently  used  and  little  explained,  except 
that  It  Is  generally  accompanied  by  another 
slogan,  'guilt  Is  personal.'  Of  course  it  Is;  but 
personal  guilt  may  be  Incurred  by  Joining  a 
conspiracy.  That  act  of  association  makes 
one  responsible  for  the  acts  of  others  com- 
mitted in  pursuance  of  the  association.  It 
is  wholly  a  question  of  the  sufficiency  of 
evidence  of  association  to  imply  conspiracy." 

Its  activities  have  resulted  in  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  discussion  of  controversial  issues 
and  hindered  the  development  of  new  ideas 
and  approaches  to  troublesome  questions. 

REPLY 

No  facts  are  given  to  substantiate  the 
above  allegation  and  It  can,  therefore,  be 
answered  only  In  a  general  way. 


There  can  be  little  question  about  the 
fact  that  during  the  26  years  of  the  com- 
mittee's existence,  the  discussion  of  contro- 
versial Issues  and  the  development  of  new 
ideas  and  approaches  to  troublesome  ques- 
tions has  increased  tremendously.  For  the 
most  part,  the  existence  of  the  committee 
has  had  no  effect,  one  way  or  the  other,  on 
this  development.  It  has  been  due  primarily 
to  better  and  more  widespread  education, 
the  Improvement  of  new  coverage  of  local, 
national  and  International  affairs,  the  devel- 
opment of  radio  and  television,  and  various 
other  factors  bearing  on  the  dissemination 
of  information. 

Insofar  as  the  existence  of  the  committee 
has  influenced  this  development — and  it  un- 
doubtedly has  in  a  minor  degree — It  can  be 
stated  that  tlie  committee  has  promoted, 
rather  than  curtailed,  the  discussion  of  some 
of  the  most  controversial  Issues  of  our  time. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
500  volumes  of  Information  on  the  subjects 
of  communism,  fascism,  and  nazlsm  which 
the  committee  has  published  have  provided 
a  wealth  of  background  Information  for 
Members  of  Congress,  the  press,  clergymen, 
educators,  students,  public  officials,  and  the 
public  at  large,  assisting  them  In  under- 
standing and  debating  these  Issues,  the 
troublesome  questions  associated  with  them, 
and  In  developing  new  Ideas  and  approaches 
to  the  solution  of  them. 

Many  nationally  and  Internationally  known 
authors  and  authorities  on  communism.  In 
books  on  the  subject,  have  quoted  from  or 
referred  to  committee  material  both  in  the 
informative  phase  of  their  treatment  of 
communism  and  also  in  drawing  conclusions 
as  to  what  steps  may  be  taken  to  meet  its 
challenge. 

It  serves  no  useful  purpose,  considering 
only  a  handful  of  bills  each  year.  All  the 
bills  It  handles  are  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  other  committees. 

RXPLT 

The  value  of  a  committee  is  not  Judged  by 
the  number  of  bills  it  handles  each  year. 
For  a  variety  of  reasons,  many  bills  con- 
cerning certain  areas  of  activity  will  be  intro- 
duced in  each  Congress  while,  as  regards 
other  areas,  relatively  few  bills  will  be  in- 
troduced. It  is  the  importance  of  the  bills 
to  national  security  and  overall  welfare  of 
the  Nation,  rather  than  the  ntimber  of  them, 
that  is  important. 

Regardless  of  the  number  of  bills  the  com- 
mittee considers  each  year,  the  bills  it  does 
handle  are  of  extreme  importance  to  the  Na- 
tion. This  is  so  because  they  involve  not 
only  the  means  of  protecting  our  security, 
but  also,  in  nearly  all  instances,  grave  con- 
stitutional issues. 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  functions  in  an 
extremely  difficult  area,  both  from  the  consti- 
tutional and  Investigative  viewpoints,  the 
committee  has  compiled  an  impressive  legis- 
lative record.  Approximately  45  laws  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  in  the  last  25  years 
have  been  based  on  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations. The  committee's  studies  and 
investigations  have  also,  at  times,  led  it  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  certain  problem  can 
best  be  corrected  by  a  policy  directive  rather 
than  by  legislation.  Approximately  15  of 
the  committee's  recommendations  in  this 
area  have  been  adopted  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  more  than  500 
volumes  of  hearings,  reports  and  consulta- 
tions published  by  the  committee  in  its  26 
years  of  existence  serve  as  a  continuing  fund 
of  source  material  for  the  Congress  In  con- 
sidering legislation,  some  of  which  Is  referred 
to  other  committees  and  which  touches  on 
the  question  of  national  security. 

For  detailed  data  on  the  committee's  legis- 
lative record,  see  two  Independent  studies 
made  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
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the  Library  of  Congres,  entitled  "Legislative 
Recommendations  by  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities"  and  published  In 
1958  and  1960. 

The  statement  that  all  bills  handled  by 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
are  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  other  com- 
mittees Is  obviously  false.  If  they  were  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  other  committees,  they 
would  be  referred  to  those  other  committees. 
This  charge  could  be  true  only  If  one  accepts 
the  premise  that  there  Is  within  the  House 
complete  disregard  for  its  committees  and 
matters  concerning  their  Jurisdiction. 

The  committee  Is  unnecessary.  The  coun- 
try has  all  the  laws,  regulations,  etc.,  needed 
to  safegiiard  its  Internal  security. 

REPLY 

The  legislative  recommendations  made  by 
this  committee  in  its  recent  annual  reports 
refute  the  above  claim  that  the  country  has 
all  the  laws,  retjulatlons,  etc.,  needed  to  safe- 
guard Its  internal  security.  The  claim  is  also 
refuted  by  the  fact  that  In  each  Congress 
many  Members  of  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate introduce  bills  related  to  internal  se- 
curity. Some  of  these  bills  are  based  on  the 
Independent  study  and  belief  of  those  who 
introduce  them;  some  on  the  reports  of  con- 
gressional committees;  some  on  the  state- 
ments and  requests  of  ofiBcials  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government. 

Generally  speaking,  no  country  ever  reaches 
the  stage  where  It  has  all  the  laws  and  reg- 
ulations needed  in  any  area.  New  develop- 
ments create  new  needs,  render  ineffective 
outdated  laws,  etc. 

On  July  1,  1960,  the  special  Conunlttee  on 
Communist  Strategy,  Tactics  and  Objectives 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  made  the 
following  statement: 

"The  record  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  and  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Internal  Security  is  one  of  the 
accomplishments  and  achievements  despite 
the  fact  they  have  been  the  targets  of  in- 
spired propaganda  attacks  designed  to  curb 
their  effectiveness.  Continuation  of  these 
committeees  is  essential  to  the  enactment 
of  sound  security  legislation." 

Its  functions  would  be  better  transferred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  whose  authority 
should  be  amended  to  give  it  Jurisdiction 
over  "bankruptcy  and  counterfeiting;  mu- 
tiny, espionage,  sabotage.  Insurrection,  and 
other  overt  actions  relating  to  Internal  se- 
curity," but  not  to  include  propaganda  or 
other  forms  of  expression  or  association  for 
those  ends. 

REPLY 

This  proposal  was  rejected  in  the  most  im- 
portant reorganization  of  the  Congress  to 
take  place  in  this  century.  In  1945,  the 
House  found  itself  with  48  standing  commit- 
tees— too  many  for  its  effective  operation. 
It  determined  that  a  reorganization  was  in 
order.  The  advice  and  testimony  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  and  of  con- 
stitutional authorities  was  received.  The 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  was  the  out- 
come. Through  this  act,  the  House  reduced 
its  standing  committees  to  19.  Most  signifl- 
cant.  although  the  Comm.ittee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  had  then  been  a  standing 
com.mittce  for  only  a  little  over  a  year,  it 
was  one  of  the  19  retained.  Twenty-nine 
other  standing  committees  were  eliminated. 

This  action,  it  should  be  noted,  was  taken 
prior  to  the  period  generally  recognized  as 
the  beginning  of  the  cold  war.  Many  people 
In  the  United  States,  in  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment, were  not  as  aware  then  as  they  are 
today  of  the  nature  and  alms  of  both  world 
communism  and  the  U..S.  Communist  Party 
and  of  the  concomitant  need  for  study,  In- 
vestigation, and  legislation  related  to  them. 

As  far  as  the  present  time  is  concerned, 
it  Is  significant  that  Just  2  years  ago,  in  or- 
ganizing the  88th  Congress,  the  House  Rules 
Committee  considered  and  rejected  the  Idea 


of  transferlng  the  function  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

On  the  purely  theoretical  level,  it  would 
make  no  difference  whether  the  committee 
of  the  House  charged  with  investigating 
Communist  and  other  subversive  activities 
were  a  standing  committee,  or  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Judiciary  Committee  or  of  some 
other  committee.  It  would  make  no  differ- 
ence, either,  whether  It  were  known  as  the 
"Committee  on  Un-American  Activities"  or 
by  some  other  name. 

From  a  practical  viewpoint,  however,  there 
are  various  reasons  why  the  committee's 
function  should  not  be  transferred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

1.  The  Judiciary  Committee,  as  is  well 
known  to  all  who  are  Informed  on  the  sub- 
ject, is  probably  the  most  overworked  com- 
mittee in  the  House.  It  has  an  extremely 
difficult  time  carrying  out  its  presently  as- 
signed duties.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  would 
be  not  only  unwise,  but  also  unfair,  to  fur- 
ther burden  the  Judiciary  Committee  with 
Jurisdiction  In  the  very  important  field  of 
subversive  activities.  The  probable  result 
of  doing  so  would  be  that  vital  investigative 
and  legislative  activity  in  this  field  would 
suffer,  as  would  work  in  the  other  areas  in 
which  the  committee  has  Jurisdiction. 

2.  Should  the  House  decide  to  transfer 
the  function  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  to  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
It  would  have  to  take  either  one  of  two  steps 
In  spelling  out  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
power  in  this  area: 

(a)  transfer  to  it  the  precise  mandate  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
as  contained  in  Public  Law  601,  part  2,  rule 
XI;  or 

(b)  draft  a  new  rule  spelling  out  the 
committee's  jurisdiction. 

Should  it  adopt  the  first  procedure,  the 
transfer  of  Jurisdiction  would  be  meaning- 
less. The  Wudiciary  Committee  would  then 
be  empowered  to  do  precisely  what  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  has  been 
doing  for  26  years  and,  it  must  be  presumed, 
would  do  as  its  mandate  directed. 

If  the  second  procedure  should  be  adopted, 
it  would  lead  to  the  creation  of  serious  diffi- 
culties for  the  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  charged  with  investigating  sub- 
version activities.  As  previously  indicated, 
the  present  mandate  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  has  been  defined, 
clarified,  and  redefined  by  both  the  Federal 
Legislature  and  Judiciary.  There  is  a  gloss 
of  House  activity  and  judicial  interpretation 
giving  It  clear  meaning.  In  this  respect,  It 
has  not  only  clarity,  but  strength  and  un- 
questioned validity. 

A  completely  new  mandate  In  this  area 
would  be  immediately  open  to  questioning 
before  the  courts.  It  is  more  than  likely  that 
many  years  would  pass  before  a  sufficient 
number  of  decisions  relative  to  the  mandate 
would  have  been  handed  down  giving  it 
clarity  and  preciseness.  Thus,  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time,  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  would  be  operating  in  a  gray 
area.  They  could  not  be  sure  of  precisely 
what  they  could  and  could  not  do — which 
actions  on  their  part  would  be  upheld  by  the 
courts  and  which  ones  rejected.  The  obvious 
and  unquestioned  result  of  this  would  be  im- 
pairment of  the  investigative-legislative 
function  of  the  House  in  the  very  Important 
area  of  national  security. 

For  the  above  reasons.  It  would  seem  that 
anyone  truly  desirous  of  having  subversive 
activities  Investigated  and  our  laws  in  the 
area  improved,  would  fight  any  effort  to 
transfer  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  function  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

It  must  also  be  emphasized  that  impair- 
ment of  the  Nation's  security  would  surely 
result  If,  as  suggested,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee   on   Un-American   Activities  was 


transferred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
that  committee  was  then  denied  the  author- 
ity to  Investigate  propaganda  activities. 

Lenin  said:  "A  word  is  a  deed."  Propa- 
ganda  is  an  essential  element  in  fomenting 
revolutions,  recruiting  spies,  destroying  faith 
in  the  established  government,  and  In  other 
activities  essential  to  the  success  of  the  Com- 
munist design  to   take  over  the  world. 

As  the  courts  have  repeatedly  held,  there 
is  no  requirement  under  the  U.S.  Constitution 
for  this  country  to  wait  for  an  overt  act  to 
take  place,  directed  at  its  overthrow,  before 
it  has  a  right  to  take  steps  to  preserve  Itself 
and  thus  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  all 
its  citizens.  Preparations  for  revolution, 
propaganda  and  other,  are  the  legitimate 
concern  of  the  Congress,  and  it  has  been  the 
Judgment  of  the  House  for  26  years  that  the 
House  should  vigorously  demonstrate  this 
concern.  To  fail  to  do  so  now  would  be  to 
Invite  destruction  by  the  most  skilled  revolu- 
tion-fomenting force  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

The  committee's  files,  which  often  contain 
inaccurate  data  about  millions  of  Americans 
should  be  destroyed  or  transferred  to  the 
Archives  and  not  to  be  opened  for  either  of- 
ficial or  public  inspection  for  50  years. 

REPLY 

The  commltee's  files  fall  Into  two  cate- 
gories— public  source  material  and  investi- 
gative. The  committee's  investigative  flies 
are  accessible  only  to  the  committee's  inves- 
tigators and  other  key  staff  personnel.  No 
information  in  them  is  made  available  to  the 
public.  They  provide  leads  for  committee 
investigations,  but  no  allegations  of  any 
kind  contained  in  these  files  are  ever  made 
public  until  they  have  been  verified,  and 
then  only  in  hearings  of  the  committee  where 
persons  concerned  have  the  opportunity  to 
deny,  qualify  or  refute  them. 

The  committee's  public  files,  collected  over 
a  period  of  26  years,  are  one  of  this  country's 
most  comprehensive  sources  of  information 
on  Communist  and  other  subversive  activi- 
ties. They  are  composed  completely  of  pub- 
lic source  material — the  hearings  and  re- 
ports of  committees  and  commissions  on  the 
Federal,  State  and  local  levels;  extensive 
collections  of  Communist  newspapers  and 
other  periodicals;  letterheads  and  literature 
of  Communist  organizations;  court  deci- 
sions; news  accounts  from  niunerous  news- 
papers and  similar  material. 

The  petition's  statement  that  these  files 
"often  contain  Inaccurate  data  about  mil- 
lions of  Americans"  Is  false. 

President  Truman,  in  Executive  Order  No. 
9835  of  1947,  instituting  the  loyalty  pro- 
gram, directed  that  the  committee's  files  be 
checked  in  the  Government's  investigation  on 
on  the  backgroiuids  of  all  applicants  for 
Federal  employment. 

This  directive  would  certainly  not  have 
been  issued  if  the  President  and /or  other  re- 
sponsible officials  of  the  executive  branch — 
who  are  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts — 
possessed  evidence  that  the  files  contained  In- 
accurate data. 

Although  President  Truman's  order  has 
been  supplanted  by  President  Eisenhower's 
Order  No.  10450  of  1953,  the  executive  branch 
has  continued  the  policy  instituted  by  Presi- 
dent Truman.  Each  year,  thousands  of  visits 
are  made  to  conimlttee  offices  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  FBI, 
Intelligence  branches  of  our  armed  services, 
and  other  agencies  for  assistance  in  their  all- 
important  Job  of  protecting  the  security  of 
this  Nation.  In  1962,  representatives  of 
these  agencies  made  over  2,000  visits  to  the 
committee's  offices  for  this  purpose,  and,  in 
1963.  representatives  of  25  different  Federal 
agencies  made  almost  2,000  visits  for  the  same 
purpose.  Eighty  percent  of  these  visits  cov- 
ered a  full  working  day. 

The  committee's  public  files  also  serve  aa 
the  main   source  of   Information   on   Com- 
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niunlst  and  other  un-American  activities  for 
the  Congress.  In  1962,  the  committee  re- 
ceived over  3,800  requests  for  Information 
from  Members  of  Congress.  In  response  to 
these  requests,  the  names  of  7,500  individ- 
uals and  3,900  organizations  and  publications 
were  checked,  and  3,747  reports  prepared. 
In  1963,  the  committee  handled  aproxlmately 
200  requests  per  month  from  Members  of 
Congress.  Approximately  the  same  number 
of  reports  were  prepared  in  answer  to  these 
Inquiries  as  had  been  prepared  in  1962. 

To  destroy  the  committee  files  or  to  trans- 
fer them  to  the  Archives  where  they  would 
be  held  secret  for  50  years  would  be  to  de- 
prive both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  our  Government  of  one  of  their 
most  valuable  sources  of  information  on  sub- 
versive movements  and  activities  in  this 
country.  Such  a  step  could  not  be  taken 
without  serious  Injury  to  tlie  national  se- 
curity. The  Communist  Party,  however, 
would  obviously  be  overjoyed  if  this  were 
done.  

House  of  Representatives, 
Washmgton.  D.C.,  January  5,  1965. 
National  Committee  to  Abolish  the  House 

Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
Post  Office  Box  74757, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Gentlemen:  I  received  your  letter  of  Au- 
gust 4, 1964,  in  which  you  enclosed  the  tenta- 
tive draft  of  a  petition  relating  to  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee. 

I  forwarded  a  copy  of  your  letter  and  the 
enclosed  petition  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  for  its  comments. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  consideration  a 
copy  of  the  rather  extensive  reply  I  received 
from  Mr.  Francis  J.  McNamara,  Director  of 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee. I  would  appreciate  receiving  the  com- 
ments of  your  committee  on  this  reply. 

I  believe  the  final  draft  of  the  petition 
of  your  committee  followed  essentially  the 
form  of  the  tentative  draft,  although  I  do 
not  have  a  copy  of  your  final  draft.  If  this 
is  so  the  comments  of  Mr.  McNamara's  reply 
to  me  remain  pertinent. 

In  order  that  your  committee  may  pre- 
pare the  kind  of  a  reply  to  my  letter  which 
I  seek,  I  should  state  that  up  to  date  I  have 
been  unimpressed  with  both  the  substance 
of  the  charges  your  committee  has  made 
against  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  and  the  techniques  your  commit- 
tee has  employed  In  widely  disseminating 
these  charges  wlthouv  accompanying  them 
with  substantiation  and  before  making  a  di- 
rect confrontation  of  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  with  these  charges 
60  that  your  committee  has  the  benefit  of  the 
response  of  those  accused. 

I  intend  to  place  the  material  I  have  re- 
ceived up  to  the  present  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  would  be  happy  to  place 
any  response  your  committee  wishes  to  make 
in  this  matter  In  the  Congressional  Record 
as  well. 

In  this  way  perhaps  we  can  develop  a  na- 
tional disalog  on  this  very  Important  sub- 
ject and  avoid  the  battle  of  self- 
serving  press  releases  (on  both  sides  of  the 
question)  which  up  to  date  seems  to  have 
been  the  techniques  employed.  The  use  of 
these  techniques  in  lieu  of  developing  a  dia- 
log creates  public  confusion  rather  than 
promotes  public  understanding  and  so 
hampers  Intelligent  decisionmaking. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 


ECONOMY  IN  CONGRESSIONAL 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  CuR'ns]  may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  section 
100  of  title  2  of  the  United  States  Code 
providing  a  storage  trunk  to  each  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  annually.  The 
Congress  has  presently  been  cast  in  a 
poor  light  with  regard  to  its  own  spend- 
ing, and  this  seems  an  area  where  we 
could  cut  back  expenditures  without 
jeopardizing  the  functions  of  the  Con- 
gress or  seriously  inconveniencing  any 
of  the  Members. 

The  carpenter  in  the  House  OflQce 
Building  indicates  that  there  are  no 
charges  for  crating  and  packaging  vari- 
ous items  that  may  from  time  to  time 
need  to  be  stored.  This  seems  a  much 
more  effective  and  economical  way  to 
deal  with  our  storage  needs  than  to  have 
a  provision  to  provide  a  large,  and  often 
unneeded  and  imwanted  trunk  to  each  of 
the  Members  annually.  This  is  a  small 
area  of  waste  in  the  ancillary  function- 
ings  of  the  Congress  which  we  should 
move  promptly  to  eliminate. 


GARNISHMENT  OF  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES'  SALARIES 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
curious  byproducts  of  the  concept  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  is  that  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  shielded 
from  some  of  the  normal  processes 
which  creditors  may  use  to  reach  the 
assets  of  defaulting  debtors.  In  par- 
ticular, the  garnishment,  execution,  and 
trustee  processes  which  might  be  used 
against  the  wages  or  salary  of  one  hired 
by  a  private  business  are  not  available  in 
pursuing  a  Federal  employee;  for  the 
Federal  Government  has  not  consented 
to  be  made  a  part  of  such  legal  action 
and  without  consent  it  cannot  be  sub- 
jected to  it. 

On  the  surface  it  would  seem  that  this 
Is  a  problem  of  peculiar  interest  to  the 
consumer  credit  industry,  and  especially 
to  the  creditmen  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  surrounding  areas.  Cer- 
tainly it  does  interest  them,  and  I  have 
had  a  number  of  offers  of  assistance,  in 
the  form  of  stacks  of  worthless  judg- 
ments against  Federal  employees,  from 
the  credit  companies  in  the  Capital 
region. 

But  this  idea  should  not  find  accept- 
ance only  with  the  credit  industry.  It 
will  operate  as  well  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Federal  employee  who  pays  his  bills,  the 
various  governmental  agencies  and  even 
to  the  defaulting  employee. 

Knowledge  of  the  difficulty  which 
faces  creditors  in  getting  satisfaction 
from    recalcitrant    Federal    employees 


leads  them,  in  self-defense,  to  make 
credit  rules  tighter  for  all  Federal  em- 
ployees. The  honest  Federal  worker 
who  would  not  avoid  his  obligations  is 
placed  in  the  same  light,  for  purposes  of 
extending  credit,  as  his  less  desirable  co- 
worker. In  short,  he  pays  the  penalty 
for  the  man  who  would  not  pay  his  bills. 

For  the  agencies  the  advantage  lies  in 
the  lessened  administrative  burden 
which  they  must  carry.  Executive  op- 
position to  this  proposal  has.  in  the  past, 
been  based  on  the  idea  that  allowing  the 
normal  legal  processes  for  the  protection 
of  creditors'  interests  would  complicate 
the  workings  of  the  agencies.  Yet,  at 
present,  mail  to  the  agencies  on  the  sub- 
ject of  unmet  obligations  is  voluminous. 
Correspondence,  personal  interviews 
with  the  employees  involved  and,  as  a 
last  resort,  dismissal  proceedings  all  re- 
sult from  the  failure  of  there  being  an 
established  procedure  for  the  collection 
of  these  obligations.  Even  more  impor- 
tant, however,  in  the  lessening  of  the 
administrative  burden  on  governmental 
agencies  thi'ough  the  adoption  of  this 
proposal  would  be  the  self-restraint 
which  the  existence  of  these  proceedings 
would  impose  on  those  Federal  employees 
who  now  use  their  reflected  immunity  to 
scorn  payment  of  their  debts.  Knowl- 
edge that  their  obligations  may  be  en- 
forced against  them  will  be  an  effective 
deterrent  to  such  activities. 

Finally,  the  enactment  of  this  proposal 
will  be  of  benefit  to  the  defaulting  em- 
ployees themselves.  Presently  such  acts 
on  the  part  of  a  Federal  employee  are 
met  by  only  one  sanction,  dismissal  from 
Federal  service.  Unable  to  enforce  pay- 
ment, the  agency  can  only  use  dismissal 
to  curb  a  continuing  offender.  In  the 
short  run  the  debtor  may  have  a  couple  of 
more  dollars  in  his  pocket  by  avoiding 
his  debts;  in  the  long  run  he  stands  a 
good  chance  to  lose  his  job. 

For  all  concerned,  this  proposal  would 
be  beneficial  and  I  hope  that  action  on  it 
will  be  possible  in  this  Congress. 


JEFFERSON  LOAN  CO. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
introduced for  the  consideration  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Claims  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  a  private 
bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Jefferson  Loan 
Co..  and  its  corporate  successor,  the 
Jefferson  Mortgage  Co. 

This  corporation  incurred  tax  liability 
and  paid  taxes  in  the  business  years  end- 
ing January  31,  1947,  and  January  31. 
1948,  on  the  amounts  reported  in  profits 
by  certain  of  the  corporation  officers.  In 
reality,  there  were  no  profits  in  those 
years  and  the  profits  reported  were  so 
reported  as  part  of  a  plan  by  the  oflBcers 
involved  to  accomplish  a  fraud. 

The  corporation  in  question  has  since 
thrown   out   the  faithless  officers  and 
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now  seek  to  have  refunded  to  them  the 
amount  of  the  tax  overpayments.  At- 
tempts to  seek  a  remedy  in  the  courts 
have  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  seeking 
relief  through  the  Congress.  The  action 
taken  to  date  in  this  regard  has  had  the 
effect  of  visiting  the  wrongs  of  former 
officers  on  the  present  organization.  The 
result  of  this  is,  as  a  matter  of  policy  to 
reduce  the  incentive  on  the  part  of 
shareholders  and  other  honest  employ- 
ees to  throw  out  dishonest  management. 
These  people  should  not  be  punished 
for  their  salutory  action,  but  should 
rather  be  encouraged  to  keep  a  close  eye 
on  management. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  just  one 
more  example  among  many  which  points 
to  the  need  to  review  our  general  law 
which  relates  to  the  tax  and  other  treat- 
ment of  the  corporate  entity  when  alert 
stockholders  remove  management  guilty 
of  criminal  action  and  replace  it  with 
law-abiding  people. 


PRESIDENTIAL  INABILITY 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Robison]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  reintroduced  legislation  in  the 
form  of  two  House  joint  resolutions  pro- 
viding for  a  constitutional  amendment 
and  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
commission  relating  to  the  subject  of 
presidential  inability  and  succession. 

The  language  of  the  Constitution  is 
vague  as  to  who  is  to  determine  that 
presidential  inability  exists,  what  con- 
stitutes inability,  and  who  determines 
when  the  inability  no  longer  exists.  One 
of  the  resolutions  I  have  today  intro- 
duced would  amend  the  Constitution  and 
remove  this  element  of  doubt  by  giving 
the  Congress  these  powers.  The  lan- 
guage of  this  amendment  has  been  ap- 
proved and  recommended  by  the  house 
of  delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  other  resolution  I  have  introduced 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
mission on  Presidential  Disability  com- 
posed of  10  members  from  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government,  including  minority  party 
representatives,  whose  duty  it  would  be 
to  decide  the  President's  ability  to  dis- 
charge his  duties  in  a  questionable  situa- 
tion. It  would  also  provide  for  the  Pres- 
ident to  declare  his  own  disability  and  to 
declare  an  end  to  any  such  self-imposed 
disability. 

The  shortcoming  of  our  Constitution 
in  this  regard  has  been  of  concern  to  me 
for  several  Congresses,  and  as  time  goes 
on  and  as  the  events  of  recent  history 
have  so  forcibly  impressed  upon  us,  the 
need  for  such  reform  becomes  more  ap- 
parent and  immediate.  I  am  gratified 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  favorable  climate 
for  consideration  by  this  Congress,  and 
that  the  administration  has  at  last  seen 
fit  to  offer  its  support  for  this  much- 
needed  reform. 


The  President's  recent  hospitalization, 
while  not  for  a  serious  ailment,  has  once 
again  aroused  the  interest  and  concern 
of  the  general  public  for  some  action  to 
remedy  the  existing  situation.  This  in- 
terest has  been  bolstered  by  the  backing 
of  the  President  himself  as  evidenced  in 
his  message  to  this  Congress  on  January 
28.  As  he  rightly  pointed  out  in  that 
message,  the  time  to  act  is  now.  We  can 
ill  afford  to  delay  any  longer.  While  I 
am  sme  that  it  is  the  fervent  hope  of  us 
all  that  the  provisions  of  these  reforms 
may  never  be  put  to  test,  we  must  realize 
our  duty  to  provide  for  such  an  even- 
tuality. We  know  only  too  well  that  the 
need  for  such  machinery  can,  and  in  all 
probability  will  again,  present  itself, 
without  warning  and  in  but  a  moment's 
time. 

There  are  very  encouraging  signs  in 
the  other  body  that  indicate  forthcom- 
ing action  on  the  presidential  inability 
and  succession  problem  based  on  the  re- 
cent Presidential  message,  and  we  are, 
of  course,  all  aware  of  the  vote  in  the 
Senate  in  the  waning  days  of  the  88th 
Congress  which  passed  such  an  amend- 
ment. I  have  some  fault  to  find  with 
the  provisions  of  that  amendment,  but 
the  important  thing  is  that  action  be 
taken  and  soon.  I  would  hope  that  the 
House  and  its  appropriate  committees 
will  take  an  immediate  and  active  in- 
terest in  this  extremely  important  sub- 
ject so  that  when  another  emergency  or 
cloudy  situation  arises  in  the  Presidency, 
no  one  in  the  Congress  can  be  blamed  for 
not  having  done  his  utmost  to  insure 
that  the  constitutional  void  is  filled. 


REPEAL  OF  ADMISSIONS  TAXES 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Minshall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  decision  as  to  which  excise 
taxes  to  eliminate  still  remains  in  doubt, 
although  we  have  the  administration's 
assurance  that  cuts  are  forthcoming. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  wartime -imposed 
taxes  on  entertainment  will  be  among 
those  to  be  erased.  The  entertainment 
world  is  in  a  state  of  economic  distress 
and  a  repeal  of  taxes  in  this  area  would 
spur  new  employment  among  those  in 
the  industry. 

We  all  have  seen  the  empty  theaters 
and  clubs  in  our  major  cities,  many  of 
them  out  of  business  and  boarded  up. 
Presently  almost  one-fourth  of  all  our 
larger  theaters  are  in  jeopardy  of  being 
closed,  turning  as  many  as  10,000  em- 
ployees on  the  street  in  search  of  work. 

'The  situation  in  cabarets  is  even  more 
serious,  since  they  also  are  victims  of 
the  expense  account  regulations.  A  re- 
peal of  excise  taxes  on  nightclub  ad- 
missions could  create  as  many  as  30,000 
new  full-time  jobs,  according  to  esti- 
mates. 

We  cannot  afford  to  regard  the  enter- 
tainment business  as  frivolous;  it  is  an 
important   segment   of   American   life, 


both  to  those  who  depend  on  it  for  their 
livelihoods  and  for  those  of  modest 
means  who  turn  for  relaxation  to  the  mo- 
tion pictures,  the  legitimate  stage,  and 
the  cabarets. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
repeal  these  admissions  taxes  in  the  hope 
that  the  administration  will  encourage 
such  repeal  in  its  anticipated  excise  tax 
reduction  recommendations. 


EAGLE  SCOUT,  CURTIS  FRYE,  1  OF  12 
CHOSEN 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  fMr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  had  the  pleasure  and  good 
fortune,  along  with  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  to  take  part  in  the 
Boy  Scout  birthday  breakfast  held  at  the 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  an  event  which 
helped  to  launch  the  55th  anniversary  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

We  were  greatly  impressed  by  the  12 
young  men  representing  the  12  Boy 
Scout  regions  across  the  Nation,  who  are 
here  to  make  a  "report  to  the  Nation." 
They  will  convey  to  the  President  and  to 
other  officials  of  Government  and  Con- 
gress information  concerning  some  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  during  1964. 

This  occasion  today  was  particularly 
thrilling  for  me,  since  1  of  those  12  boys 
lives  in  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Minnesota,  which  I  have  the 
privilege  to  represent.  He  is  Curtis  Frye 
of  Fergus  Falls,  a  young  man  who  has 
not  only  made  an  excellent  mark  in 
scouting,  but  is  respected  in  his  commu- 
nity as  an  outstanding  young  citizen.  We 
are  indeed  proud  that  he  was  chosen  to 
represent  our  region. 

We  in  the  seventh  district  are  justi- 
fiably proud  of  the  caliber  of  young  men 
being  developed  through  Scouting.  Cur- 
tis Frye  is  the  third  of  our  young  men  to 
appear  here  in  Washington  since  1961 
as  1  of  12  regional  representatives  re- 
porting to  the  Nation. 

Such  outstanding  young  men  as  these 
have  been  coming  to  Washington  during 
Boy  Scout  Week  each  year  since  1948 
to  render  this  service.  This  year's  rep- 
resentatives participated  in  the  break- 
fast program  representing  the  over  5^^2- 
million  of  their  fellow  Boy  Scouts  and 
Scouters.  Each  of  the  12  report  to  the 
Nation  Scouts  has  attained  the  rank  of 
eagle  and  has  d-stinguished  himself  in 
many  other  ways.  During  the  breakfast 
the  young  men  proudly  introduced  their 
Congressmen  and  Senators  who  were 
special  guests  of  the  Scouts  on  this  occa- 
sion. Being  introduced  by  our  own 
representative,  Curtis  Frye,  was  indeed  a 
great  honor  for  me. 

The  64th  Congress  issued  a  charter  to 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  on  June  15, 
1916,  and  next  year  we  will  observe  the 
50th  anniversary  of  that  charter,  the 
first  to  any  youth  serving  agency. 
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Gen  Bruce  C.  Clarke.  U.S.  Army,  re- 
tired—served as  master  of  ceremonies  at 
the  breakfast  and  the  chief  scout  execu- 
tive of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Mr. 
Joseph  A.  Bmnton,  Jr.,  told  us  of  the 
activities  connected  with  the  observance 
of  Boy  Scout  Week  throughout  the  Na- 
tion this  year.  He  expressed  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  movement  to  the  Congress, 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  to  cooperating  organizations 
throughout  the  country  who  worked  with 
and  helped  the  Boy  Scout  movement 
during  the  past  year.  It  was  announced 
that  the  membership  of  the  scoutmg 
program  at  the  end  of  1964  was  5.585,000 
with  more  than  140,000  scouting  units 
serving  boys  in  all  sections  and  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States.  Among  the 
outstanding  accomplishments  last  year 
were  the  sixth  national  jamboree  at  Val- 
ley Forge,  Pa.,  in  July  which  was  at- 
tended by  52,124  boys  and  leaders;  and 
the  dedication  of  a  memorial  in  the  el- 
lipse here  in  Washington  last  November, 
called  the  commemorative  tribute  which 
honors  the  volunteer  leaders  of  Scouting 
during  its  first  50  years. 

In  connection  with  the  jamboree  spe- 
cial presentations  were  made  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  their  support  of  this  and  previous 
jamborees.  Secretary  Anthony  J.  Cele- 
brezze  accepted  the  award  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  Gen.  Harold  Johnson,  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  for 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Mr.  Brun- 
ton  announced  that  the  next  worid  jam- 
boree will  be  held  in  the  United  States 
during  1967.  It  will  be  attended  by  rep- 
resentative groups  of  Scouts  from  more 
than  84  Scout  associations  around  the 
world. 

Mr.  Brimton  outlined  a  new  and  far 
reaching  program  entitled  "Break- 
through for  Youth"  which  will  be 
launched  this  year  and  aimed  at  reach- 
ing and  serving  greatly  increased  num- 
bers of  boys  throughout  the  country, 
especially  in  hard  to  reach  urban  and 
rural  areas.    He  said: 

We  are  aware  and  concerned  today  that 
there  are  still  tens  of  thousands  of  boys  who 
have  no  unit  within  their  reach,  In  spite  of 
the  annually,  increasing  membership  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  over  the  years.  The 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  feels  a  keen  aware- 
ness of  its  responsibilities  to  the  Nation  to 
see  that  these  boys  have  the  opportunity  to 
belong  and  to  develop  Ideals  and  physical 
well  being  which  are  conducive  to  good  citi- 
zenship and  character. 

The  Freedoms  Foundation  of  Valley 
Forge,  Pa.,  was  recognized  by  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  for  successful  comple- 
tion of  a  special  program  in  citizenship, 
entitled  "Strengthen  America's  Herit- 
age," and  which  was  called  the  largest 
single  exercise  in  citizenship  training 
ever  undertaken  by  a  youth  agency.  Dr. 
Kennth  D.  Wells,  president  of  the  Free- 
doms Foundation  of  Valley  Forge,  read  1 
of  the  36  winning  essays  for  which  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  presented  its 
Nathan  Hale  Youth  Patriotic  Award. 
More  than  35,000  Cub  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts 
and  Explorers  submitted  statements  in 
this  contest.  It  was  reported  that 
1,361,938  individual  boys  actively  shared 
in  this  program  during  the  past  year  and 


that  nearly  60,000  Scouting  units  across 
the  country  conducted  activities  aimed 
at  "Strengthening  America's  Heritage, " 
including  nearly  40,000  special  camp 
fires  called  American  Heritage  Camp 
Fires,  the  first  of  which  was  conducted 
at  the  national  jamboree. 


SOVIET  TINDERBOX 

Mr.   GURNEY.     Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often  the  interpretation  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  internal  conditions  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  based  on  the  false  premise 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  a  monolithic  State 
ardently  supported  by  all  of  its  residents. 
The  opposite  is  truly  the  case  although 
the  public  is  too  rarely  provided  with 
news  and  commentary  emphasizing  the 
anti-Soviet  spirit  of  individual  national 
groups  within  the  U.S.S.R.    Therefore,  I 
am  especially  Interested  in  directing  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Saturday,  Febru- 
ary 6  New  York  Journal  American  by 
Columnist  Guy  Richards.    I  ask  leave  to 
place  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Soviet  Tinderbox:  Ukrainians  Stirhed  Up  by 
Slaying 
(By  Guy  Richards) 
The  itch  for  freedom  is  a  curiously  variable 
force  which  has  probably  caused  more  wars, 
upsets  and  surprises  than  any  other. 

Its  harvest  of  surprises  Is  especially  in- 
teresting. They're  rooted  to  the  cyclic  na- 
ture of  the  itch. 

Not  all  peoples  have  it  in  the  same  degree. 
Those  who  feel  it  most  strongly  In  certain 
years  of  a  certain  decade  may  scarcely  notice 
it  10  years  later. 

The  docile  aborigines  of  Australia  have 
never  felt  It  very  strongly.  Neither  have  the 
tribe-ridden  Arabs.  And  the  Polynesians  of 
American  Samoa  were  given  a  sample  in- 
oculation and  thereafter  made  it  clear  they 
wanted  no  part  of  it. 

Many  a  liberty-loving  Frenchman,  willing 
to  murder  anyone  who  challenged  his  right 
to  denounce  his  own  government  leaders, 
wouldn't  lift  a  finger  to  save  the  last  vestiges 
of  France's  oversea  empire  from  passing  out 
of  the  family. 

So  the  Itch  not  only  produces  paradoxes. 
It  produces  hypocrisies  which  so  aggravate 
It  that  it  often  becomes  an  epidemic  strong 
enough  to  spark  a  revolution. 

TROUBLE    brewing    FOR    THE    RUSSIANS 

Taxation  without  representation  proved 
to  be  the  final  fuse  for  our  Revolution  and 
now  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  about  to  endure 
some  of  the  wracking  ordeals  Buffered,  for 
somewhat  different  reasons,  by  the  bumbling 
monarchy  of  George  III. 

Ingredients  for  an  explosion  are  present 
and  are  fast  building  up.  In  the  first  place, 
in  the  field  of  naviseatlng  hypocrisy,  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  without  a  rival  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Here  Is  a  nation  holding  a  whole  galaxy 
of  captive  states  in  the  grip  of  its  army  and 
secret  police,  while  at  the  same  time  pretend- 
ing its  heart  bleeds  for  the  "liberation"  of 
oppressed  peoples  everywhere.  What  a  mock- 
ery! Look  at  Hungary. 

Red  China— every  bit  as  aggressive — has 
never  tried  to  strain  anyone's  credulity  about 


being  interested  In  peaceful  coexistence  with 
the  West. 

Secondly,  within  the  broad  confines  of 
Russia  and  her  satellites,  are  millions  of 
people  who  have  always  felt  the  Itch  for  free- 
dom intensely:  Notably  In  Latvia.  Lithuania, 
Estonia,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  the  Ukrain- 
ian Union  Republic  and  the  Tartar  Autono- 
mous SSR.  Of  these,  the  ones  most  keenly 
feeling  the  impulse  at  the  moment  are  re- 
portedly the  Baltic  populations,  the  Ukrain- 
ians and  the  Tartars. 

Thirdly  a  fuse  has  started  to  burn.  It's 
a  lulu  and  it's  burning  in  the  Ukraine,  the 
great  black  earth  belt  north  of  the  Black 
Sea  which  harbors  a  population  of  43.5  mil- 
lion. 

Those  millions  go  a  long  way  to  feeding 
the  rest  of  Russia,  and  ever  since  the  18th 
century  days  of  Ivan  Mazeppa,  Hetman  of 
the  Ukraine,  Inspirer  of  the  romantic  move- 
ment enlivened  by  the  great  poet,  Taras 
Shevchenko  (who,  in  turn,  inspired  Lord  By- 
ron, Victor  Hugo,  Franz  Liszt  and  even  Alex- 
ander Pushkin ) ,  they've  always  done  their 
best  to  kick  free  from  the  Russians. 

The  last  time  was  during  the  German  In- 
vasion of  World  War  II.  That  almost  suc- 
ceeded. 

What  has  relit  the  old  Ukrainian  fuse  Is 
the  combination  of  a  brutal  political  assas- 
sination, a  book  about  it  and  the  elevation 
in  the  Russian  hierarchy  of  one  of  the  men 
who  masterminded  it. 

The  assassination  in  Munich,  Germany,  in 
1959,  was  that  of  Stephen  Bandera,  Ukrainian 
nationalist  leader.  He  was  murdered  by  a 
KBG-tralned  agent,  Borgan  N.  Stashinsky. 
who  used  the  relatively  clueproof  cyanide 
spray  gun. 

The  book  about  it  Is  "Political  Assassina- 
tion" by  a  West  German,  Hermann  Rasch- 
hofer.  (He  writes  that  the  murder  caused 
the  CIA  to  reinvestigate  the  death  of  150 
politicians  who  appeared  to  have  died  nat- 
urally.) It  is  being  distributed  in  the  United 
States  by  the  Boniface  Press,  in  Philadelphia. 
Pa. 

PLOTTER  BECOMES  DEPUTY  PREMIER 

The  man  who  helped  plan  the  murder,  and 
who  has  since  risen  from  KGB  boss  to  deputy 
premier  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Is  Aleksander  N. 
Shelepin. 

This  trinity — a  murder,  a  book,  and  a  high 
promotion — is  reportedly  having  an  abrasive 
effect  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  the 
Ukraine.  It  has  been  translated  in  several 
languages.  It  spells  out  move  by  move 
how  the  murder  of  powerful  Insurgents  has 
become  a  state  policy  of  the  U.S.S.R.;  how 
the  opposition  (In  this  case  West  German 
intelligence)  was  deliberately  framed  to  look 
like  the  guilty  one;  and  how  planners  and 
perpetrators  were  rewarded. 

Bandera  was  an  Ukrainian  hero.  He  was 
a  white  flame  of  the  nationalist  movement. 
The  dossier  of  his  cold-blooded  extermina- 
tion and  of  the  projected  quick  foUowup 
murder  of  Yuroslav  Stezko,  head  of  the  Antl- 
Bolshevlk  Bloc  of  Nations  headquartered  In 
Munich,  is  gaining  a  prairie-fire  readership 
among  those  anxious  to  find  the  real  face  of 
the  Kremlin  under  the  smlUng  facade. 

The  book  makes  Instructive  reading  for 
citizens  of  the  Congo,  the  United  States, 
South  Vietnam,  Iran,  and  Burundi,  to  name 
a  few.  who  have  recently  lost  government 
leaders  via  the  assassination  route. 

AN  IMPACT  FELT  IN  UNITED  STATES 

It's  having  an  Impact  on  the  more  than  2 
million  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  who 
seem  to  know  very  well  what  it  means  when 
political  assassination  Is  as  firmly  entrenched 
as  Russian  policy  as  social  security  Is  as 
American  policy. 

The  lesson  Is  being  rammed  home,  too,  in 
their  major  English-language  pubUcations, 
the  Ukrainian  Bulletin,  the  Ukrainian  Week- 
ly and  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly  Review.    The 
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editor  of  all  three,  Walter  Dushnyck,  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Army's  World  War  II  campaigns 
in  the  Pacific,  told  the  Journal-American: 

"The  Bandera  assassination  demonstrates 
the  eternal  Russian  Tear  of  the  Ukrainians' 
loyalty  to  the  Ukraine.  As  long  as  Ukrain- 
ian freedom  fighters  exist  anywhere  in  the 
world,  the  Russian  Communist  bosses  know 
they're   Insecure — and   they  are." 

This  timely  and  vivid  description  of  the 
nationalistic  seething  within  the  Ukraine 
is  reflected  by  the  Baltic  peoples,  Armen- 
ians, Cossacks,  and  other  groups  held 
captive  within  the  Soviet  empire. 

We  must  emphasize  to  our  State  De- 
partment that  diplomatic,  economic,  and 
information  pressure  should  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  Soviet  Union  so  that  the 
colonial  practices  of  that  Government 
might  be  terminated.  It  is  with  a  sense 
of  frustration  that  I  recognize  the  State 
Department's  unwillingness  to  deal  firmly 
with  the  Soviet  threat.  Therefore,  ar- 
ticles such  as  this  one  by  Mr.  Richards 
serve  a  most  helpful,  timely  role  in  pro- 
viding the  public  with  proper  informa- 
tion from  within  the  U.S.S.R. 


EMPLOYEE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP 
1965 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Griffin]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
on  February  4.  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
4350,  proposing  enactment  of  the  Em- 
ployee CivU  Rights  Act  of  1965.  My  re- 
marks explaining  the  purposes  and  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  appear,  beginning  on 
page  2030,  in  the  Record  for  that  day. 

Under  permission  granted,  the  text  of 
H.R.  4350  is  reprinted  below: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Employee  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1965". 

Sec.  102.  Section  14  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  therefrom  subsection  (b)  and 
by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)(1)  Nothing  in  any  constitution  or  law 
of  any  State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
Bhall  preclude  a  labor  organization  from 
making  an  agreement  with  an  employer  cov- 
ered by  this  Act  requiring  membership  in 
such  labor  organization  or  the  payment  of 
moneys  thereto  as  a  condit  on  of  employ- 
ment subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsections 
8(a)  (3)  and  8(f) :  Provided,  That  it  shall  be 
an  unfair  labor  practice  for  any  labor  orga- 
nization, which  is  a  party  to  such  an  agree- 
ment, or  its  agents — 

"(A)  to  deny,  limit,  or  otherwise  restrict 
membership  In  such  labor  organization,  or 
any  rights  or  privileges  pertaining  thereto,  or 
participation  In  any  apprenticeship  or  train- 
ing program  on  account  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin; 

"(B)  to  use,  directly  or  Indirectly,  any  part 
of  the  dues,  assessments,  or  other  moneys 
collected  from  any  Individual  covered  by 
such  an  agreement  for  any  political  purpose 
whatsoever  or  for  any  other  purpose  not  di- 
rectly related  to  those  purposes  specified  In 
section  9(a)  for  which  a  labor  organization 
Is  authorized  to  act  as  the  exclusive  repre- 
sentative of  all  employees  in  a  bargaining 
unit:   Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  sub- 


paragraph (B)  shall  preclude  a  labor  orga- 
nization, If  otherwise  authorized,  from  ex- 
pending moneys  for  lobbying  or  other  activi- 
ties to  promote  enactment  or  defeat  of  legis- 
lation directly  related  to  the  purposes  spec- 
ified In  section  9(a) :  Provided  further.  That 
nothing  in  this  subparagraph  (B)  shall  pre- 
clude a  labor  organization  from  establishing 
and  administering  a  separate  contributory 
fund  for  political  purposes  or  for  any  other 
purpose  if  all  contributions  to  such  fund  are 
collected  separately  and  paid  voluntarily  by 
individuals;  or 

"(C)  to  fine,  suspend,  expel,  or  otherwise 
penalize,  or  threaten,  any  member  for  ex- 
ercising, or  attempting  to  exercise,  any  legal 
or  civil  right  guaranteed  to  any  person  by 
this  Act,  or  by  the  Constitution  or  the  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

"Provided  further,  That  nothing  In  this  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  construed  to  permit  any 
activity  or  conduct  which  would  otherwise 
be  an  unfair  labor  practice  under  section 
8(b). 

"(2)  In  the  event  a  labor  organization  or 
its  agents  shall  engage  in  any  activity  or  con- 
duct defined  as  an  unfair  labor  practice  In 
subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section  14,  the 
provisions  of  any  agreement  entered  Into  by 
such  labor  organization,  which  require  mem- 
bership therein  or  payment  thereto  of  any 
moneys  as  a  condition  of  employment,  shall 
be  illegal  and  unenforclble. 

"(3)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  labor  or- 
ganization or  its  agents  to  engage  In  any 
activity  or  conduct  defined  as  an  unfair 
/abor  practice  In  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this 
section  14.  If  one  or  more  persons  shall 
suffer  damages  or  Injury  by  reason  of  any 
violation  of  this  subsection  (b)(3),  he  or 
they  shall  have  the  right  for  and  in  behalf 
of  himself  or  themselves  and  others  similarly 
situated  to  bring  a  civil  action  In  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  such  relief 
(Including  Injunctions)  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. Any  such  action  against  a  labor  or- 
ganization shall  be  brought  in  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district 
where  the  alleged  violation  occurred  or  where 
the  principal  office  of  the  labor  organization 
Is  located." 

Sec.  103.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
of  1947,  as  amended,  is  fiu-ther  amended  as 
follows:  (a)  by  adding  after  "8"  In  subsection 
10(a),  "or  14(b)";  and  (b)  by  striking  tJtie 
comma  after  "8(b)  (7)  "  where  It  first  appears 
in  subsection  10(1)  and  adding  "or  14(b).". 

Sec.  104.  Section  705  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 
705."  and  by  striking  out  subsection  (b) 
thereof. 


THE  FFA  FACES  THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no 
coincidence  that  the  week  of  February  20 
to  February  27  has  been  selected  as  Fu- 
ture Farmers  of  America  Week.  Tradi- 
tionally, the  Future  Farmers  choose  the 
week  of  George  Washington's  birthday 
for  the  observance  of  their  national  week. 
True  it  is,  that  General  Washington  was 
a  Revolutionary  War  hero.  True  it  is. 
that  as  our  first  President  he  served  his 
country  well  and  with  valor.  But  it  is 
still  more  true  that  Washington's  first 
love  was  farming.  Thus,  it  is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  the  Future  Farm- 


ers of  America  honor  him,  not  only  as 
the  Father  of  our  Country,  but  as  a 
pioneer  leader  in  American  agriculture 
I  have  the  feeling  that  George  Washing^ 
ton  would  treasure  this  tribute. 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America,  com- 
posed of  vocational  agriculture  students 
was  organized  in  November  1928  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Originally  in- 
corporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  it  was  granted  a 
charter  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  1950.  Today  there  are  approx- 
imately 400,000  active  members  in  9,000 
local  high  school  chapters  located  in  the 
farm  sections  of  our  country. 

This  means  tliat  there  are  some 
400,000  young  men  diligently  preparing 
themselves  for  one  of  the  most  reward- 
ing careers  offered.  Some  prefer  the 
term  "agribusiness"  rather  than  agri- 
culture, for  no  longer  is  agriculture  just 
farming.  It  is  more  than  farming  and 
the  FFA  groups  are  learning,  in  their 
schools,  in  their  coimty.  and  State  meet- 
ings, and  at  their  national  conventions, 
new  and  practical  ways  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  new  agricultural  demands. 

Farming  today  represents  a  triumph 
of  technology  over  serfdom — of  educa- 
tion over  ignorance.  We  must  give  a 
large  portion  of  credit  to  the  vocational 
agricultural  education  in  the  public 
schools,  with  its  accompanying  organiza- 
tion, the  Future  Farmers  of  America.  I 
am  proud  of  the  FFA  groups  in  the  Sec- 
ond District  of  Kentucky  not  only  for 
their  achievements  but  for  their  high 
ideals. 

Thirty-seven  years  ago,  the  FHA 
adopted  a  creed.  It  began  with  these 
words:  "I  believe  in  the  future  of  farm- 
ing." They  took  this  belief  and  made 
it  into  a  tangible  and  worthwhile  effort. 
Their  faith  was  justified  then,  as  it  is 
now.  for  abundant  agricultural  produc- 
tion will  always  be  the  backbone  of 
America's  strength. 

Thirty-seven  years  ago.  the  FFA 
adopted  as  their  motto  this  inspiring 
message:  "Learning  to  do;  doing  to 
learn;  earning  to  live;  living  to  serve." 
This,  too,  has  been  instilled  into  these 
fine  students  by  their  expert  and  watch- 
ful teachers.  The  aims  and  purposes  of 
the  Future  Farmers  typify  the  American 
way  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  dependent  upon 
these  farm  boys — these  farmers  of  the 
future — and  under  the  guidance  of  their 
leaders,  they  will  meet  the  responsibility 
placed  before  them.  These  thousands  of 
boys  will  become  successful  farmers,  ag- 
ricultural workers  and  scientists  in  the 
future,  and  provide  the  assurance  that 
adequate  food,  a  serious  problem  in  most 
areas  of  the  world,  will  never  become  a 
problem  here. 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE  HONORABLE  JOHN 
W.  McCORMACK,  SPEAKER.  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  AT  PRES- 
IDENTIAL PRAYER  BREAKFAST 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Evins]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  spirit  that  is  the  inspiration  and 
guide  of  our  people  in  every  good  en- 
deavor was  impressively  expressed  at  the 
annual  Presidential  prayer  breakfast 
which  was  held  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel 
on  Thursday,  February  4,  1965. 

Government  and  religious  leaders,  lay- 
men, and  members  of  all  faiths  took  part 
in  this  annual  prayer  breakfast  meeting 
which  has  become  an  increasingly  im- 
portant institution  in  the  life  of  our  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

On  this  occasion  there  were  remarks 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
others,  a  message  from  Gen.  Harold  K. 
Johnson.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army, 
and  an  address  by  om-  leader,  the  Honor- 
able John  W.  McCormack,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  the  eloquent  re- 
marks of  Speaker  McCormack  at  this 
meeting,  together  with  the  printed  pro- 
gram. 

Speaker  McCormack's  remarks  at  the 
Presidential  prayer  breakfast  follow: 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Vice  President,  Sena- 
tor Carlson,  reverend  clergy,  distinguished 
Members  of  both  branches  of  the  Congress, 
members  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  and  of 
the  judiciary,  distinguished  Governors,  and 
other  State  officials;  gentlemen,  the  one  area 
In  which  we  can  all  be  In  agreement  today  is 
that  the  Presidential  prayer  breakfast  comes 
clearly  within  the  atmosphere  of  being  a 
divine  Institution.  For  It  Is  as  Godly  as 
prayer  Itself.  Yet  It  occurs  under  this  Im- 
pressive hospitality.  And  because  It  brings 
us  together  under  circumstances  of  good 
will  and  friendship  and  the  breaking  of 
bread,  it  creates  an  atmosphere  for  the  better 
transaction  now  and  In  the  months  and 
years  to  come  of  the  business  of  our  country 
and  the  free  world. 

For  we  are  embarked  on  what  may  well  be 
the  greatest  legislative  and  leadership  ad- 
venture of  the  20th  century.  Those  of  us 
present,  and  others,  hold  In  our  hands  a 
destiny  upon  which  history  Itself  hangs  In 
the  balance.  It  Is  Important  that  we  should 
not  only  work  together,  legislate  together, 
and  commune  together  In  an  understanding 
manner,  but  It  Is  equally  important,  recog- 
nizing In  our  own  life  and  In  the  life  of  our 
country,  that  we  should  breakfast  together 
and  thus  on  every  Isvel  of  human  activity 
get  to  know  each  other  for  the  best  results 
In  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  man- 
kind. 

It  has  been  well  said  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  his  political  style  Is 
based  upon  the  saying  of  Isaiah,  the  prophet, 
"Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together, 
salth  the  Lord."  The  greatest  and  most 
lasting  achievements  of  men  and  nations  are 
brought  about  In  this  way — not  by  force  and 
the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  not  by  pre- 
tense and  Indirection,  but  by  friendly  dis- 
cussion and  persuasion.  The  ecumenical 
spirit  abroad  today  In  this  land,  and  all  over 
the  world,  Is,  I  fervently  believe,  a  mani- 
festation of  the  spirit  of  God.  In  this  spirit, 
people  of  differing  religious  beliefs  are  meet- 
ing, filled  with  devotion  to  God  and  with 
good  will  toward  one  another,  to  discuss  both 
the  differences  and  the  similarities  of  our 
religious  beliefs  and  customs,  and  to  Join 
wholeheartedly  In  prayer — extending  areas 
of  agreement,  and  thereby  reducing  areas  of 
misunderstanding. 

Whatever  the  differences  of  ovir  faiths  and 
traditions,  we  gain  In  moral  strength  and 


spiritual  grace  from  meeting  together,  as 
we  do  today.  In  the  love  of  God  and  In  htunan 
fellowship,  to  pray  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try, and  for  mankind. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  like  to  think 
of  the  Institution  of  the  Presidential  prayer 
breakfast  as  an  institution  of  the  highest 
moral  order  of  human  betterment.  To  those 
like  President  Johnson  who  are  warm  of 
heart  and  eager  for  achievement — whose 
leadership  Is  dedicated  to  the  unity  of  our 
country  In  the  eyes  of  the  world — this  Is 
much  more  than  Just  a  meeting  at  breakfast. 
It  is  the  relaxed  but  sincere  expression  In 
the  home  atmosphere  of  a  dedication  to 
great  tasks  for  the  coming  years.  For  we 
have  the  leadership  In  the  President,  we 
have  the  will,  the  understanding,  and  the 
Independence  In  our  legislators,  judges,  Gov- 
ernors, and  other  public  officials,  and  we 
have,  as  we  know,  the  approbation  of  a  divine 
providence. 

The  Presidential  prayer  breakfast  pro- 
gram follows: 

U.S.  Army  Chorus:  "Sweet  Hour  of 
Prayer." 

Presiding:  The  Honorable  Frank  Carlson, 

TT  G     S6Tl&t^6 

Invocation:  Lt.  Gen.  M.  H.  Sllverthorn, 
USMC  (retired). 

Old  Testament  lesson:  Psalm  I. 

Greetings  from  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives :  The  Honorable  Horacb  B.  Korni- 
GAT,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

New  Testament  lesson:  St.  Matthew  6:24- 
33 

Greetings  from  the  U.S.  Senate:  The  Hon- 
orable B.  Everett  Jordan,  U.S.  Senate. 

Vocal  solo:  Mr.  Tony  Fontane  (Mr.  Al 
Kohlmeler,  accompanist) . 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa^ 
tlves. 

"Intercession    for    national    leaders.      Dr. 

Abraham  Verelde. 

Message:  Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson,  Chief 
of  Staff,  U.S.  Army. 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 

Benediction:  Dr.  Richard  C.  Halverson. 

Closing  song:  "America." 

"Our  Father's  God  to  Thee 
Author  of  liberty. 
To  Thee  we  sing. 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might. 
Great  God,  our  King." 


AGRICULTURAL  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ox-nNCER]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday.  January  26,  1965.  I  stated  my 
position  on  the  supplemental  agricul- 
tural appropriation  bill  and  particularly 
the  amendment  thereto  which  would 
prevent  the  President  from  exercising  his 
constitutional  prerogatives  for  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs  by  preventing  him 
from  using  one  part  of  these  funds  for 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  Because  of 
the  importance  of  this  matter,  I  should 
like  to  reiterate  my  feeUngs  against  aid 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic  at  this  time, 
but  for  Presidential  discretion  in  the 
handling  of  our  foreign  affairs. 


I  voted  today  against  instructing  our 
conferees  in  a  way  which  would  ham- 
string the  President  in  his  conduct  of 
foreign  policy  with  respect  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

The  proposed  instructions  provided 
that  the  conferees  would  have  to  main- 
tain the  House's  original  position  that 
no  funds  for  surplus  food  distribution 
under  the  supplemental  agricultural  ap- 
propriation bill  shall  go  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

This  was  not  a  vote  by  any  means 
favoring  the  United  Arab  Republic  or 
Mr.  Nasser,  but  a  vote  for  giving  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State  the 
flexibility  they  need  for  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  policy.  The  Constitution 
places  this  responsibility  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  this  is  the  only  way  foreign 
policy  operations  can  be  intelligently 
exercised. 

Broad  poUcy  guidelines  can  be  properly 
established  by  Congress,  setting  forth  the 
basic  principles  upon  which  our  foreign 
relations  should  be  conducted,  but  Con- 
gress is  not  the  body  to  decide  that  we 
should  adopt  this  or  that  tactic  here  or 
there,  stop  assistance  as  a  snub  to  such- 
and-such  a  leader,  and  so  forth.  Con- 
gress, in  addition  to  lacking  the  consti- 
tutional authority  for  such  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs,  lacks  the  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  the  complex  situations  in  the 
many  countries  with  which  we  deal,  and 
lacks  the  diplomatic  expertise  to  exer- 
cise the  function  of  policy  conduct  intel- 
ligently. Once  again,  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  demonstrate  their  far- 
sighted  wisdom. 

Now,  if  I  were  the  State  Department 
and  were  charged  with  this  decision, 
based  on  my  present  knowledge,  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  giving  aid  of  any 
kind  to  Mr.  Nasser.  I  deplore  his  entry 
into  the  Congo  to  aid  the  disruptive  and 
savage  rebels  there.  I  deplore  his  ex- 
pressed contempt  for  the  United  States 
and  its  assistance.  I  deplore  his  permit- 
ting wanton  destruction  of  U.S.  property 
without  lifting  a  finger  to  protect  our 
legitimate  rights.  I  deplore  his  bellicose 
actions  and  attitudes  toward  Israel  and 
the  Jews,  including  our  own  Jewish  peo- 
ple, of  whom  I  am  one. 

Nasser's  contemptible  actions  and  at- 
titudes, his  destructive  leadership  of  the 
Arab  world,  more  than  justify  our  re- 
fusL-ig  to  give  him  any  kind  of  aid  or 
comfort.  Indeed,  we  subject  ourselves 
to  criticism  as  being  soft  and  soft- 
headed for  continuing  aid  to  Nasser  un- 
der these  conditions,  though  this  harsh 
assessment  is  far  beyond  that  enun- 
ciated by  the  Government  of  Israel. 
The  Israeli  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  stated  his  covmtry's  position  as 
being  for  aid  to  the  Arab  people  in  a  re- 
cent speech,  stating : 

We  In  Israel  are  not  an  anti-Arab  cotmtry, 
and  we  never  will  be.  We  recognize  not 
Just  the  existence  of  the  Arab  States,  but  the 
legitimacy  of  their  exUtence.  We  are  not 
against  the  development  of  the  Arab  States. 
We  think  It  Is  right  that  they  should  seek  to 
develop  the  status  and  the  level  of  their  peo- 
ples, just  as  we  In  Israel  seek  to  develop  and 
expand  the  horizons  of  opportunity  for  our 
own  people.  Thus,  we  never  objected  to 
their  getting  help  for  economic  development. 
The  real  Issue,  however,  lies  elsewhere. 
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still,  I  would  not  have  Congress  void 
the  President's  constitutional  power  and 
tie  the  President's  hands  under  the  ruse 
of  its  power  over  appropriations.  Let 
the  President  decide  and  take  the  conse- 
quences if  his  decision  is  incorrect.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  have  just 
elected  him  with  an  unparalleled  vote  of 
confidence.  I  have  confidence  that  his 
decision  would  be  right  and  just. 

There  may  be  factors  in  the  adminis- 
tration's decision  on  such  a  matter  as 
this  that  we  as  Congressmen  or  the  pub- 
lic do  not  know  and  cannot  be  told.  How 
do  we  know  that  this  assistance  is  not 
vital  in  some  arrangement  the  admin- 
istration is  negotiating  with  Nasser  to 
get  him  to  mend  some  of  his  horrendous 
actions  and  attitudes?  How  do  we  know 
that  if  this  assistance  is  denied,  Nasser 
does  not  have  a  commitment  ^o  receive 
it  from  the  Communists  or  that  denial 
would  not  drive  Nasser  more  irrevocably 
into  the  Communist  camp?  How  do  we 
know  that  this  assistance  may  not  be 
playing  a  key  role  in  preventing  Nasser 
from  taking  some  action  still  more  detri- 
mental to  our  interests  than  those  he  has 
already  taken?  These  are  the  kinds  of 
questions  the  Congress  is  not  competent 
to  answer — the  kind  of  action  with  which 
our  435  nonexperts  are  simply  not  qual- 
ified to  deal. 

Tlie  action  taken  today  by  the  House 
prevented  destructive  congressional  in- 
terference in  foreign  policy  conduct,  de- 
priving the  President  unconstitutionally 
of  the  power  delegated  to  him,  and  which 
he  must  have  to  intelligently  and  ably 
conduct  our  foreign  affairs. 


CASTLE  POINT  VETERANS' 
HOSPITAL 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  vis- 
ited the  Castle  Point  Veterans'  Hospital 
on  Saturday  morning.  February  6.  1965, 
to  get  a  personal  insight  into  the  advisa- 
bility of  closing  that  facility.  I  met  with 
Dr.  Vincent  Powers,  the  director,  and 
Dr.  John  Deegan,  chief  of  staff. 

I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  facility. 
It  is  a  beautifully  kept  and  maintained 
institution  with  the  most  modern  equip- 
ment in  all  departments,  including  a 
great  deal  of  brand  new  equipment.  It 
has  a  completely  new  modern  kitchen, 
the  latest  in  anesthetic  equipment,  and 
completely  refurbished  operating  rooms. 

The  Castle  Point  Hospital  has  an 
esprit  d'corps  that  is  remarkable  and 
has  a  decided  effect  on  the  caring  of  its 
patients.  Many  of  these  patients  have 
been  to  other  hospitals  but  swear  by  the 
Castle  Point  facility  because  of  the 
quality  of  the  care  that  is  given  there. 

I  looked  over  the  hospital's  figures  and 
find  that,  contrary  to  the  Administra- 
tor s  generalizations  that  the  hospitals 


that  are  being  closed  are  ineflScient,  this 
is  a  highly  efiScient,  economical  opera- 
tion. There  has  been  no  trouble  getting 
or  keeping  excellent  staff  and  the  pres- 
ent staff  includes  many  internationally 
renowned  specialists.  In  addition,  the 
hospital  is  also  able  to  call  on  specialists 
from  the  New  York  City  hospitals  who 
live  in  the  area. 

Many  of  the  patients  at  Castle  Point 
are  elderly  people  who  need  a  good  deal 
of  individual  attention  to  help  them  eat, 
read,  and  perform  their  daily  functions. 
Castle  Point  is  helped  a  great  deal  in 
handling  these  patients  by  a  corps  of 
about  200  volunteer  workers  that  would 
be  irreplaceable  elsewhere. 

This  is  the  only  VA  general  hospital 
serving  a  very  large  area  of  suburban 
and  ui-ban  New  York.  There  are  no 
other  VA  general  hospitals  between  it  and 
the  city.  It  has  always  had  more  patient 
applications  than  it  could  handle  with 
the  money  allocated  to  it  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

It  seems  absurd  to  be  closing  down  an 
eflBcient  operating  facility  of  this  nature 
at  a  time  when  the  country  is  desperately 
short  of  hospital  beds,  and  when  the 
Veterans'  Administration  itself  is  asking 
for  substantial  moneys  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  hospital  facilities. 

I  strongly  urge  the  administration  to 
take  a  more  careful  look  at  its  proposal 
to  close  down  this  and  the  other  VA  hos- 
pitals. If  the  other  hospitals  are  as  good 
as  this  one,  it  would  appear  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  made  a  serious  error. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
in  efforts  to  prevent  a  closing  down  of 
this  and  the  other  facilities  until  a  thor- 
ough investigation  can  be  made. 

In  support  of  my  own  views  on  the  ef- 
ficient and  warm  operation  of  the  Castle 
Point  Hospital,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  a  report  of  the  visit  by 
Miss  Ruth  Von  Metzsch,  a  reporter  for 
the  Danbury  News-Times.  Her  reactions 
are  very  similar  to  mine  and  she  de- 
scribes them  very  vividly: 

Castle  Point  VA  HosprrAL  Proves  Efficient, 

Warm 

(By  Ruth  von  Metzsch) 

Beacon. — We  were  curious  to  see  why  It 
was  that  the  Veterans'  Administration  In 
Washington  Is  closing  down  VA  hospitals,  In- 
cluding three  In  New  York  State. 

They  said  that  they  were  obsolete. 

We  wanted  to  see  an  obsolete  hospital  that 
is  taking  care  of  our  veterans  so  we  went  to 
Beacon. 

EXCELLENT  VIEW 

On  a  hilltop  surrounded  by  a  view  excel- 
ling that  of  Putnam  Community  Hospital,  is 
a  VA  hospital  called  Castle  Point  that  serves 
an  average  of  240  veteran  patients  per  day, 
40  per  year  from  Putnam  County. 

The  sturdy  walls  of  the  40-year-old  struc- 
ture radiate  warmth  and  a  feeling  of  safety 
that  clashes  with  the  cold  modern  and  sterile 
equipment  used  throughout  the  building. 

Castle  Point  Veterans'  Hospital  Is  one  of 
the  hospitals  to  be  shut  down  by  the  VA. 
This  means  that  the  patients  would  have  to 
be  transferred  to  Albany,  New  York  City,  and 
other  hospitals  throughout  the  Nation  be- 
cause all  are  overfilled. 

How  would  families  of  these  veterans  be 
able  to  visit  their  relatives? 


The  hospital  and  the  equipment  would 
probably  stand  Idle  and  rot  away  while  it 
could  save  many  lives. 

Many  veterans  need  care  but  can't  afford  to 
go  to  a  private  hospital. 

HOW  ABOUT  IT? 

How  about  all  the  money  that  was  spent  on 
a  new  coal  and  oil  burner,  sewage  disposal 
plant  •  •  •  one  of  the  finest  in  operation  of 
any  hospital  in  the  area,  the  up-to-date 
equipment  ♦  •  •  It  is  comparable  to  equip, 
ment  at  the  brand-new  Putnam  Community 
Hospital,  three  research  labs  in  use  con- 
stantly «  *  •  new  laundry  and  bathroom 
facilities,  the  contracts  with  Westinghouse 
to  furnish  three  new  elevators  next  week 
•  •  ♦  new  utility  equipment,  new  beds,  new 
sheets,  new  paint,  the  equipment  still  stored 
that  isn't  even  unpacked  •  •  •  where  will  It  go 
or  will  It  Just  stay  there  and  get  rusty? 

LOVE  THE  PLACE 

Of  the  248  patients  there  yesterday  we 
spoke  to  many  and  they  said  they  loved  the 
care  they  received  from  the  doctors  and  the 
wonderful  nurses. 

We  saw  patients  that  couldn't  move  a 
muscle  in  their  faces  but  the  atmosphere  and 
wonderful  care  they  received  left  a  smile  in 
their  eyes  and  you  knew  that  everything  pos- 
sible medically  was  being  done  for  them  to 
get  well  again. 

PROUD    PATIENTS 

We  saw  the  proud  smile  of  the  patients 
who  were  learning  to  walk  with  their  leg  or 
legs  made  of  wood,  fitted  and  refitted  by  ex- 
perts so  that  the  body  is  not  damaged  or 
any  discomforts  suffered. 

We  saw  the  satisfied  smiles  on  the  faces  of 
those  that  were  learning  while  convalescing, 
getting  a  high-school  diploma  or  learning  new 
hobbles. 

DREAMING  OF  SPRING 

We  saw  the  man  who  had  just  conquered 
walking  with  his  wooden  leg  looking  out  of 
the  door  dreaming  of  spring  or  summer 
when  the  three-hole  golf  course  would  be 
green  and  he  would  get  a  crack  at  that  little 
white  ball  and  drop  it  in  that  hole  •  •  • 
he  Just  couldn't  wait. 

These  are  the  patients  who  will  be  moved 
from  a  hospital  so  well  suited  to  care  for  our 
sick  veterans  •  •  •  many  of  whom  would 
have  died  without  the  expert  care  they  re- 
ceive at  Castle  Point  Hospital.  There  is  a 
shortage  of  these  hospitals  and  the  waiting 
list  is  tremendous. 

EMPLOYEES    NUMBER    330 

The  330  employees,  many  of  whom  have 
been  there  more' than  10  years,  would  be  re- 
located to  other  hospitals.  The  payroll  totals 
$2  million  per  year. 

There  are  some  80,000  veterans  in  the  Mid- 
Hudson  area  it  serves. 

The  hospital  has  many  doctors  who  are 
Internationally  renowned  including  Dr.  Bok 
Y.  Lee,  chief  surgeon,  who  operated  on  the 
Duke  of  Windsor.  He  made  a  vein  graft  •  •  • 
that  is  he  inserted  a  synthetic  vein  and  con- 
nected it  to  a  human  vein.  Dr.  Lee  will  also 
have  a  major  exhibit  on  hypertension  of  veins 
which  causes  heart  failure  at  the  annual 
American  Medical  Association  Convention  in 
New  York  City. 

The  hospital  has  the  best  and  most  elabo- 
rate physical  medicine  rehabilitation  center 
in  the  area. 

Some  220  volunteers  are  associated  with 
the  hospital  which  is  almost  a  small  city  in 
itself  with  its  own  post  office,  powerplant. 
spacious  grounds,  buildings,  residences  for 
doctors  and  nurses,  laundry  and  radio  sta- 
tion. 

As  we  left  Castle  Point  we  knew  it  was 
not  obsolete  nor  Isolated  but  rather  a  refuge 
of  mercy  and  wonderful  care  for  men  who 
had  served  their  country  well. 
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We  believe  the  country  could  return  that 
bv  not  closing  the  doors  to  these  men  •  *  • 
because  it  would  be  hard  to  ever  replace  the 
spirit  and  warmth  which  is  an  integral  part 
of  this  fine,  efficient  and  wonderful  hospital. 


STATEMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ALLOW,  FOR  FEDERAL  INCOME 
TAX  PURPOSES.  A  DEDUCTION 
FOR  CERTAIN  INTEREST  COSTS 
INCURRED  BY  CERTAIN  INVEST- 
MENT DEALERS 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  provides 
that  certain  interest  costs  incurred  by 
dealers  in  connection  with  the  purchase 
of  tax-exempt  obligations  will  not  be  dis- 
allowed as  a  deduction  for  Federal  in- 
come tax  purposes.  The  bill  is  designed 
to  correct  an  inequity  that  has  prevailed 
in  our  tax  laws  far  too  long. 

Under  present  law,  section  265(2)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  dis- 
allows a  deduction  for  interest  on  in- 
debtedness incurred  to  purchase  or  carry 
Government  obligations  whose  interest 
is  tax  exempt.  It  is  quite  rational  to 
expect  that  ordinarily  a  taxpayer  who 
borrows  to  purchase  tax-exempt  bonds 
should  not  be  allowed  a  deduction  for 
the  interest  paid  on  the  loan  and  then 
also  be  exempt  on  the  interest  earned  on 
the  bond.  However,  rationality  further 
demands  that  under  certain  conditions, 
modifications  of  this  general  principle 
must  be  provided.  I  will  explain  the  jus- 
tification for  such  a  modification,  as  pro- 
vided in  my  bill,  in  the  case  of  the  se- 
curity dealer. 

A  significant  part  of  the  business  of 
investment  dealers  is  to  underwrite  mu- 
nicipal bonds,  the  interest  on  which  is 
exempt  from  Federal  income  taxes.  The 
dealer  performs  a  service  that  is  analo- 
gous to  the  function  the  retailer  performs 
in  marketing  the  goods  of  a  manufac- 
turer. The  security  dealer  carries 
bonds — as  inventory— the  same  as  the 
retailer  must  maintain  an  inventory  of 
goods.  Furthermore,  since  much  of  to- 
day's business  transactions  require  op- 
erating through  the  credit  market,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  businesses  to  obtain 
funds  from  external  sources  to  maintain 
their  inventories.  Similarly,  the  invest- 
ment dealers  must  borrow  funds  in  order 
to  purchase  and  hold  their  bonds  for 
sale. 

If  a  security  dealer  pays  a  greater  in- 
terest cost  on  the  loan  used  to  carry  the 
tax-exempt  bonds  than  he  receives  as  a 
return  on  the  bonds,  he  incurs  a  net  in- 
terest cost.  Yet  this  net  cost  is  not  rec- 
ognized as  a  legitimate  business  cost  for 
tax  purposes.  This  is  clearly  inequitable. 
No  one  would  doubt  that  an  inequity 
would  exist  if  a  retaUer  were  disallowed 
a  deduction  for  part  of  an  expense  rep- 
resenting a  legitimate  interest  cost  of 
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carrying  his  inventory.  So  why  should 
it  be  equitable  in  one  case  and  not  in  an- 
other? There  is  no  sound  reason  for 
this.  Thus,  my  bill  asks  for  an  allow- 
able deduction  for  the  interest  cost  on 
the  loan  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  in- 
terest earned  on  the  bonds.  It  does  not 
ask  for  any  discriminatory  favors.  It 
asks  only  for  fair  treatment. 

In  past  years,  various  dealers  in  the 
business  of  buying  and  selling  municipal 
bonds  have  challenged  the  disallowance 
of  a  deduction  when  the  interest  costs 
exceeded  the  interest  income  from  the 
bonds.  One  point  that  was  made  by  the 
court  in  the  case  of  Paul  P.  Prudden  and 
others— 2  B.T.A.  14 — was  that  the  statute 
on  the  disallowance  is  clear,  and  the  duty 
of  the  court  to  follow  the  statute  is  clear. 
I  agree  that  the  courts  had  no  choice 
except  to  follow  the  law.  That  is  the 
very  reason  I  appeal  to  the  Congress  to 
modify  existing  tax  laws  according  to 
the  provision  of  my  bill.  In  recent  years, 
the  Congress  has  been  keenly  concerned 
about  correcting  inequities  that  have  un- 
fairly burdened  certain  sections  of  our 
business-taxpaying  community.  Al- 
though we  have  come  a  long  way  toward 
removing  discriminations,  we  should  not 
relax  now.  Therefore,  my  suggested  cor- 
rection of  the  inequity  that  I  have 
described  today  should  be  adopted 
quickly.  It  would  be  another  significant 
step  in  our  march  against  inequitable 
tax  laws. 

An  exception  to  the  disallowance  of 
an  interest  deduction  provided  in  sec- 
tion 265(2)  is  granted  banks  by  Revenue 
Ruling  61-222—1961.  2  C.B.  58.  This 
ruling  states  that  section  265(2)  does  not 
apply  to  interest  paid  on  indebtedness 
represented  by  deposits  in  banks  engaged 
in  general  banking  business  since  such 
indebtedness  is  not  considered  to  be  in- 
debtedness incurred  or  continued  to  pur- 
chase or  carry  obligations  within  the 
meaning  of  section  265. 

Another  somewhat  related  exception, 
which  was  provided  in  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1964,  applies  to  certain  nonbanking 
financial  institutions  that  deal  in  "face 
amount  certificates"  and  are  subject  to 
State  banking  laws.  The  face  amount 
certificates  are  issued  to  investors  who 
make  periodic  payments  to  the  institu- 
tion for  a  specified  period  of  time  as  a 
means  of  investing  their  savings.  The 
holders  of  the  certificates  are  repaid  the 
payments  plus  interest  as  specified  in  the 
certificate.  The  Revenue  Act  of  1964 
provided  that  these  financial  institu- 
tions can  deduct,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, the  interest  on  these  certificates 
even  though  the  payments  received  from 
the  investors  are  partially  reinvested  by 
the  institutions  in  tax-exempt  bonds. 

Thus,  the  tax  laws  have  recognized  in 
recent  years  that  some  exceptions  to  the 
strict  rule  of  disallowance  are  justifiable. 
Now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to  provide 
further  recognition  to  this  fact  by  enact- 
ing the  long  overdue  modification  pro- 
vided in  my  bill.  This  will  remove  a 
serious  inequity  created  by  section  265(2) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and 
will  strengthen  our  general  tax  structure 
by  making  it  a  fairer  tax  structure. 


CIVILIAN  AGENCIES  SHOULD  BE  RE- 
QUIRED TO  NOTIFY  MEMBERS  OF 
CONGRESS  IN  WHOSE  DISTRICTS 
IT  IS  CONTEMPLATED  THAT  IN- 
STALLATIONS SHALL  BE  CLOSED. 
AND  TO  AFFORD  AN  OPPOR- 
TUNITY FOR  PUBLIC  HEARINGS 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Ml-.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  3,  1965.  I  introduced  H.R. 
4251.  to  provide  that  any  civilian  agency 
which  contemplates  moving  or  closing 
any  of  its  installations  shall  notify  the 
Members  of  Congress  concerned  and 
shall  afford  an  opportunity  for  public 
hearings  with  respect  to  such  contem- 
plated action.  This  is  the  same  bill  that 
I  originally  Introduced  during  the  88th 
Congress  on  January  18.  1963. 

It  provides  for  reasonable  notice  of 
contemplated  closings  of  civilian  instal- 
lations to  each  U.S.  Senator  and  each 
Representative  in  Congress  representing 
the  district  in  which  the  installation  is 
located.  At  the  request  of  any  Senator 
or  Representative  concerned,  the  head 
of  the  appropriate  civilian  agency  would 
be  required  to  hold  a  public  hearing  at 
a  convenient  location  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  installation,  before  making  the  final 
decision  with  respect  to  the  contem- 
plated action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  new  bill.  As 
I  have  already  indicated,  I  first  intro- 
duced it  more  than  2  years  ago  during 
the  88th  Congress.  What  prompted  the 
introduction  of  this  biU  in  early  1963  was 
a  situation  which  all  of  my  colleagues 
will  easily  recognize. 

In  1962  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  Najeeb  Halaby. 
announced  that  the  Air  Route  Traffic 
Control  Center  located  in  San  Antonio, 
in  my  home  district,  would  be  shut  down. 
This  annovmcement  came  without  prior 
warning  or  hearing  of  any  kind.  I  was 
not  notified  of  the  contemplated  action 
prior  to  the  final  decision.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  San  Antonio  Center 
had  been  custom  built  for  the  FAA  at 
a  heavy  expense  to  the  taxpayers  only 
4  years  earlier,  the  decision  to  abandon 
it  came,  needless  to  say,  as  a  shock  to  the 
200  Federal  employees  working  at  the 
Center  and  their  families,  to  the  entire 
community,  and  to  myself,  their  recent- 
ly elected  Representative  in  the  Congress. 
Not  only  was  the  news  that  the  brand- 
new  Center  was  to  be  abandoned  a  shock, 
it  was  also  a  mystery.  For  the  Center, 
in  addition  to  being  a  new  one,  had  an 
excellent  record  for  performance  and 
efficiency. 

My  appeals  and  the  appeals  of  the 
civic  leaders  of  San  Antonio  to  the  FAA 
Administrator,  Najeeb  Halaby,  were  met 
by  a  callous  disregard  for  the  facts,  by  in- 
sult and  indifference,  and  by  deceit.  In 
fact.  I  beUeve  that  when  the  full  story 
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of  this  incident  becomes  known,  as  in- 
evitably it  must,  Najeeb  Halaby  will  be 
recorded  as  one  of  the  most  arrogant 
and  dangerous  public  ofiBcials  this  Gov- 
ernment has  ever  employed. 

The  initial  justification  for  closing  the 
San  Antonio  Center,  offered  only  after  I 
had  made  numerous  requests  for  an  ex- 
planation, was  ridiculous  on  its  face. 
After  I  challenged  it  with  facts  and  fig- 
vires.  Halaby  and  his  comptroller  ad- 
mitted some  mistakes  on  their  figures. 
But  instead  of  reexamining  his  decision, 
he  simply  changed  the  justification  by 
presenting  new  figures.  These  are  as  er- 
roneous as  the  earlier  set.  I  have  made 
what  I  consider  to  be  an  irrefutable  case 
for  the  San  Antonio  Center.  Still  Hal- 
aby clings  to  the  original  impulsive  de- 
cision like  a  petulant  child  caught  in  an 
outright  falsehood  but  refusing  to  con- 
fess the  truth. 

Last  year  I  discussed  this  matter  ex- 
tensively with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
On  March  24.  1964. 1  presented  a  detailed 
bi-ief.  together  with  exhibits,  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  demonstrating  be- 
yond any  reasonable  doubt  the  need  for 
retaining  the  San  Antonio  Air  Route 
Traffic  Control  Center.  I  was  assured 
that  the  Bureau  would  review  the  case 
and  its  initial  approval  of  the  proposed 
abandonment  of  the  center.  To  date 
I  have  received  no  report  or  other  in- 
dication that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  completed  its  review. 

My  colleagues,  it  can  happen  to  you. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  given  some  of  the 
background  in  this  case  to  show  what 
motivated  the  original  introduction  of 
H.R.  4251.  As  I  said,  it  is  not  a  new  bill; 
neither  is  it  a  new  idea. 

The  idea  that  permeates  H.R.  4251 
permeates  this  Nation  and  our  demo- 
cratic system.  That  idea  is  simply  that 
the  people  of  America  govern  themselves 
through  their  elected  representatives. 
Elected  oEBcials  are  responsible  for  their 
actions  to  the  people  because  they  have 
to  stand  for  reelection,  and  if  the  people 
do  not  like  their  representatives,  they 
can  kick  them  out  of  office.  Appointed 
OfiBcials  are  not  chosen  by  the  people. 
They  do  not  have  to  be  reelected.  Some 
of  them  do  not  feel  responsible  to  the 
people.  Some  appointed  ofiBcials  are 
good,  some  are  bad.  The  people  have  to 
endure  the  bad  because  they  have  no 
choice. 

But  the  people  should  not  have  to  en- 
dure and  suffer  through  every  bad  deci- 
sion made  by  appointed  administrators, 
whether  made  in  good  faith  or  other- 
wise. The  people  look  to  their  elected 
representatives  for  guidance  and  leader- 
ship on  matters  with  which  they  are 
concerned.  It  violates  every  principle  of 
our  democracy  for  an  appointed  oflBcial 
to  have  the  power  to  order  an  installa- 
tion shut  down  without  any  prior  notice 
to  the  elected  representatives,  and  for  the 
people,  who  pay  for  and  maintain  those 
installations,  to  have  no  recourse,  no  ap- 
peal, no  right  to  a  public  hearing,  no  op- 
portunity to  present  the  facts  or  partici- 
pate in  the  final  decision.  My  bill  is 
Intended  to  correct  this  unfortunate  and 
undemocratic  situation. 

Recent  events  have  shown  the  need  for 
the  people  to  have  the  right  to  a  public 


hearing  on  a  contemplated  shutdown  of 
an  installation  in  their  community.  So 
long  as  they  do  not  have  this  right,  en- 
tire communities  will  remain  exposed  to 
the  whims  and  designs  of  appointed  ad- 
ministrators, some  of  whom  may  be  petty 
tyrants  more  interested  in  the  advance- 
ment of  their  own  careers  than  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  public  welfare. 


THE  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS- 
ADDRESS  BY  CARLOS  SANZ  DE 
SANTAMARIA.  CHAIRMAN  OF 
CIAP 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There«was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  Carlos 
Sanz  de  Santamaria  is  the  Chairman  of 
the  Inter-American  Committee  on  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  called  CIAP  from 
its  initials  in  Spanish.  On  February  4, 
1965,  he  delivered  an  important  address 
before  the  Workshop  on  Latin  American 
Integration  of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Philadelphia  Bar  Associations. 

The  address  is  important  because  it 
places  the  Alliance  within  a  perspective 
too  often  lost  in  the  furor  of  American 
politics.  A  year  ago  it  became  popular 
to  criticize  the  Alliance  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  moving  too  slow.  But.  first, 
as  Mr.  Sanz  de  Santamaria  points  out. 
when  the  Alliance  was  created  by  the 
American  Republics  in  1961  they  com- 
mitted themselves  to  undertake  a  10-year 
program  of  development  and  reform  dur- 
ing which  time  they  would  try  to  estab- 
lish a  base  for  much  longer  term  prog- 
ress. The  socioeconomic  problems  of 
Latin  America  date  back  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  These  problems  cannot 
be  solved  in  2  years  or  even  In  10  years. 
Still,  the  groundwork  must  be  laid  to 
construct  a  modern,  progressive,  pros- 
perous Latin  America.  The  Charter  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  that  ground- 
work. 

Second,  there  have  been  definite  gains 
in  the  struggle  for  economic  growth  and 
social  progress  In  our  sister  American 
Republics  which  have  been  won  with  the 
help  of  the  Alliance.  One  of  the  most 
significant  signs  of  development  is  the 
fact  that  in  only  3  years  the  number  of 
universities  and  centers  of  advanced 
study  in  Latin  America  has  risen  from 
160  to  196  and  their  enrollments  have 
increased  from  519.000  to  680,000.  Fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  spirit  with  which  the 
Latin  American  countries  have  embraced 
the  Alliance  can  be  seen  from  the  total 
investment  that  these  nations  have  made 
toward  social  and  economic  investment. 
This  investment  is  between  $23  and  $24 
billion. 

But  Carlos  Sanz  de  Santamaria  pre- 
sents the  arguments  for  the  Alliance  far 
more  eloquently  than  I  could,  and  I  rec- 
ommend his  speech  for  every  person  in- 
terested in  the  problems  and  the  progress 
of    our    hemisphere.    With    unanimous 


consent,  I  am  inserting  the  entire  speech 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  ; 

Address  of  Carlos  Sanz  de  Santamaria 
It  Is  a  privilege  to  address  this  distin- 
guished gathering  from  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Philadelphia  Bar  Associations,  and  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  the  Banking  Asso- 
ciation of  Philadelphia,  a  city  so  closely  Iden- 
tified with  man's  struggle  for  liberty  in  the 
New  World  and  one  that  is  today  a  dynamic 
center  of  science.  Industry  and  art  of  our 
hemisphere. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  I  talk  about  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  its  executive  arm, 
the  recently  formed  Inter-American  Commit- 
tee on  the  Alliance,  or  CIAP  as  it  Is  called 
from  Its  Initials  in  Spanish.  Permit  me  to 
thank  you  all  for  your  interest  in  this  newest 
enterprise  of  freedom,  an  enterprise  that 
seeks,  through  economic  development  and 
social  progress,  to  give  greater  meaning  to 
the  political  independence  of  the  peoples  of 
America. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  basic  history 
of  the  Republics  of  Ibero-America.  Like  the 
United  States  they  acquired  their  political 
independence  by  overthrowing  a  colonial  sys- 
tem; then,  in  a  somewhat  similar  fashion, 
they  entered  into  a  new  period  of  struggle 
to  shape  their  national  identities  and  bound- 
aries and  to  strive  for  economic,  as  well  as 
political,  liberty.  This  struggle  for  economic 
liberty  meant,  essentially,  achieving  an  au- 
thentic command  of  the  utilization  of  their 
own  resources  and  the  right  to  participate 
in  the  normal  interchange  of  the  world  mar- 
ket. 

This  difficult  task  of  determining  the 
boundaries  that  history  had  left  to  each  of 
them,  of  forming  nationalities  and  systems 
cf  government,  according  to  the  Western 
tradition  that  seeks  the  greatest  dignity  of 
the  individual  human  being,  took  a  century 
and  more,  and  still  not  all  the  problems  were 
solved.  But  in  the  process,  and  especially  in 
the  latter  decadco  of  the  era,  the  notion  of 
nationality  underwent  a  change.  Whereas, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  the  concept 
of  nationality — or  citizenship — meant  pri- 
marily the  individual's  relationship  and  re- 
sponsibility to  a  particular  state,  later  the 
concept  came  to  include  the  responsibility  of 
the  state  toward  the  individual. 

In  any  case,  however,  the  state's  concern 
for  the  individual  would  have  had  to  grow 
because  of  the  appearance  on  the  national 
scene  In  every  country  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  masses — the  phenomenon  of  rapid 
demographic  growth  we  are  only  now  be- 
ginning to  study  with  intensity — while  at  the 
same  time  economic  development  was  ham- 
pered by  a  lack  of  savings  and  shortage  of 
men  skilled  In  the  new  technology  that  has 
enabled  a  nation  like  your  own  to  steadily 
expand  the  production  of  wealth  by  the  ef- 
ficient exploitation  of  natural  resources. 

Another  factor  has  lately  had  an  Impact  on 
the  attitude  of  governments  toward  their 
citizens.  This  Is  the  rapid  and  widespread 
knowledge  through  the  modern  systems  of 
communication:  the  Jet-powered  fleets  of  the 
airlines,  television,  radio.  These  have  shown 
even  the  Illiterates  of  our  countries  new 
kinds  of  life,  new  forms  of  social  relation- 
ships, new  forms  of  cooperation  between 
countries. 

This  "social  Intervention,"  as  we  might 
call  It,  cannot  be  prevented  by  governments, 
except  by  the  most  extreme  forms  of  censor- 
ship, and  cannot  therefore  be  Ignored  by 
countries  that  believe  In  human  liberty. 

One  result  of  this  development  Is  that 
the  closed,  or  limited,  market  has  been  losing 
its  functional  adaptability.  People  tend  to 
enlarge,  rather  than  restrict,  their  relation- 
ships; to  look  at  nationality  as  toward  a 
wider  horizon;  to  think  In  regional  or  con- 
tinental terms.  And  while  this  tendency 
creates  tensions  and  threatens  dislocations 
In  old  social  and  economic  structures  It  also 
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holds  out  the  hope  that  a  way  can  be  found 
to  seek  political  freedom,  economic  and  so- 
cial justice,  and  peace  through  community 
and  cooperation  on  a  global  basis. 

Today,  even  the  Industrial  enterprlBCS  that 
once  sought  to  defend  themselves  behind  a 
shield  of  high  tarififs  have  come  more  and 
more  to  recognize  that  protectionism  alone 
Is  not  enough  to  guarantee  prosperity,  that 
the  complicated  process  of  economic  develop- 
ment whether  It  be  In  the  realm  of  agri- 
culture or  manufacturing,  requires  a  coop- 
erative effort  within  each  nation  by  both 
private  enterprise  and  government. 

And  most  recently  it  has  come  to  be  recog- 
nized that  this  cooperative  effort  must  serve 
all  citizens  of  the  Nation,  regardless  of  race, 
religion,  origin,  or  geographical  location. 

This  cooperative  effort  proceeds,  and  per- 
haps is  made  Imperative,  by  one  of  the  funda- 
mental factors  of  our  times  which  Is  the 
factor  of  continuous  and  rapid  change  and 
which  Is  found  not  only  In  economics  but  In 
all  the  aspects  of  human  affairs.  In  every 
country  and  region  of  the  world  the  tenden- 
cies in  the  spectrum  of  economic  develop- 
ment reflect  change — change  In  technology, 
in  the  distribution  and  acquisition  of  human 
skills,  in  the  accumulation  of  capital,  in  the 
aspirations  of  consumers.  In  the  highly  In- 
dustrialized countries  the  advance  of  tech- 
nology and  of  the  Instruments  for  creating 
and  distributing  wealth  have  produced  pro- 
found changes,  greatly  benefiting  consumers. 
while  in  the  developing  countries  the  deter- 
mination of  masses  of  people  to  bring  about 
changes  in  their  lives— to  become  consum- 
ers—has brought  Inexorable  pressures  on 
governments  and  social  structures. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is,  of  course,  a 
direct  result  of  this  present-day  tendency  of 
change.  It  is  founded  on  the  belief  that  the 
demands  of  the  masses  for  a  better  life  are 
fundamentally  right,  that  the  advances  of 
technology— if  widely  enough  applied — can 
make  these  demands  attainable,  and  that  the 
cooperative  way  can  help  to  bring  technology 
to  bear  In  such  a  way  that  what  is  attainable 
in  theory  shall  be  attained  In  practice. 

Economic  growth  and  social  progress,  of 
course,  cannot  be  brought  about  m  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  There  is  no  magic  of 
economics  that  will  enable  an  economy  to 
grow  as  quickly  as  the  magic  of  physics  can 
destroy  an  economy  in  a  nuclear  explosion. 

This  should  be  evident  to  all.  But  some- 
how it  Is  often  forgotten.  When  the  Ameri- 
can Republics  created  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress at  Punta  del  Este.  Uruguay.  In  August 
1961,  they  committed  themselves  to  under- 
take a  10-year  program  of  development  and 
reform.  But  they  did  not  commit  them- 
selves to  complete  their  economic  and  social 
development  in  that  short  time.  They  re- 
solved to  try  In  that  10-year  period  to  estab- 
lish a  base  for  much  longer  term  progress. 

It  was  perhaps  natural  for  people  to  ex- 
pect too  much  too  soon.  Fortunately,  In  the 
past  year,  we  have  noticed  the  spread  of  a 
more  realistic  attitude.  People  are  finally 
beginning  to  realize  that  a  10-year  program 
should  not  be  pronounced  dead  after  the 
first  or  second  year. 

The  Inter-American  Committee  on  the 
Alliance— CIAP— which  began  its  work  less 
than  a  year  ago.  is  at  least  partly  responsible 
for  this  change  In  attitude.  With  your  In- 
dulgence, I  will  explain  why. 

Remember  that  the  Alliance  was  conceived 
as  a  10-year  program  requiring  an  Invest- 
ment of  not  less  than  $100  blUlon.  Of  that 
amount,  the  Latin  American  signatories 
pledged  themselves  to  provide  not  less  than 
four-fifths,  or  $80  billion.  The  United  States 
pledged  Crovernment  resources  to  the  amount 
of  approximately  $13  billion.  The  re- 
mainder, It  was  hoped,  would  come  from 
international  financing  agencies,  other  gov- 
ernments, and  private  Investors. 


Clearly  the  program  was  based  madnly  on 
self-help.  But  the  question  naturally  arose: 
How  to  coordinate  such  a  vast  and  complex 
program? 

Initially,  the  task  was  assigned  to  a  panel 
of  nine  experts,  chosen  by  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic  and  Social  Council  with  the 
advice  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States,  the  President 
of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
and  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  UJ^. 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America. 
Their  chief  function  was  to  evaluate  national 
development  plans.  But  not  all  the  partici- 
pating governments  had  plans  to  evaluate, 
and  not  all  were  prepared  to  give  full  power 
In  this  respect  to  the  panel,  or  the  "nine 
wise  men."  as  they  came  to  be  popularly 
Called 

As  a  result,  the  United  States  soon  found 
Itself  In  the  position  of  chief  decision-maker, 
with  the  Latin  American  governments  play- 
ing a  passive  role. 

What  was  Intended  to  be  a  multilateral, 
cooperative  effort  based  mainly  on  self-help 
began  almost  immediately  to  run  the  risk 
of  becoming  Jtist  another  U.S.  aid  program. 
It  was  the  nine  wise  men  who  most  quickly 
diagnosed  this  undesirable  condition  and 
proposed  a  remedy.  The  result  was  a  study 
by  two  former  Latin  American  presidents, 
Alberto  Lleras  Camargo.  of  Colombia,  and 
Juscellno  Kubltschek  of  Brazil.  And  It  was 
on  the  basis  of  their  reconunendatlons — 
made  In  1963— that  CIAP  was  created  by 
the  Alliance  governments. 

The  Committee,  of  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  elected  the  full-time  Chairman,  has 
eight  members  In  all,  Including  myself.  The 
United  States  has  one  member,  Walter  Whit- 
man Rostow,  Chairman  of  your  State  De- 
partment's Policy  Planning  Council  and  a 
world-renowned  figure  in  the  field  of  eco- 
nomic development.  All  my  other  coUeagues 
are  Latin  Americans  and  all  of  them  have 
long  backgrounds  in  economic  affairs. 

We  held  our  first  working  session  In 
Mexico  City  in  July  1964.  As  a  task  of 
first  priority  we  set  for  ourselves  that  of 
emphasizing  to  the  member  governments 
the  self-help  nature  of  the  program.  Bor- 
rowing Inspiration  from  the  OEEC,  that 
played  such  an  important  role  in  making 
a  success  of  the  European  recovery  program, 
we  established  a  procedure  of  country-by- 
country  reviews.  Adapting  the  procedure 
to  Latin  America's  special  needs,  we  brought 
Into  this  procedure  not  only  the  govern- 
ments themselves  but  the  experts  of  the 
panel  of  nine,  ECLA,  representatives  of  fi- 
nancing agencies  such  as  the  World  Bank. 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  and  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development.  We 
have  also  Invited  European  governments  to 
participate  through  the  Development  As- 
sistance Committee  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development. 

Late  In  1964,  we  completed  our  first  cycle 
of  reviews.  They  were  Inadequate  In  some 
respects.  But  they  did  give  us  a  picture 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Individual  governments 
and  they  did  enable  us  to  make  an  estimate 
of  the  availability  of,  and  need  for.  external 
financing. 

At  the  same  time  they  demonstrated  to 
the  individual  governments  the  benefits  of 
having  their  development  programs  ex- 
amined simultaneously  by  the  experts  from 
different  agencies,  and  the  financing  agen- 
cies themselves  had  the  benefit  of  being 
able  simultaneously  to  view  the  country 
programs  through  each  other's  eyes,  so  to 
speak. 

The  evidence  I  can  offer  you  that  this  pro- 
cedure was  effective  was  the  reaction  of  the 
governments  themselves.  At  the  third  an- 
nual review  of  the  Alliance,  held  In  Lima  last 
December,  the  governments  fuUy  endorsed 
the  country  review  process  and  called  for  an 


even  more   Intensive   scrutiny  In   the  new 
round  that  we  shall  soon  begin. 

CIAP,  I  should  emphasize,  Is  not  a  financ- 
ing agency  Itself.  We  have  no  funds  from 
which  to  make  loans  or  grants.  We  are, 
rather,  coordinators  and  catalysts.  We  try, 
through  our  continuous  review  process,  to 
spot  problems  before  they  become  critical 
and  to  suggest  solutions.  We  try  to  bring 
desirable  programs  and  adequate  financing 
together.  We  try  to  stimulate  the  process 
of  reform:  tax  reform,  agrarian  reform,  edu- 
cational reform,  labor  reform,  housing  re- 
form, administrative  reform.  We  try  to  en- 
courage innovations  in  regional  development 
and  Integration.  We  try  to  encourage  de- 
cisionmaking on  the  political  level  that  will 
produce  good  result  on  the  economic  and 
social  level. 

One  of  our  special  concerns  Is  Integration. 
The  Alliance  charter  conceives  of  Integra- 
tion as  a  major  Instrtunent  for  change,  that 
Is,  for  reform  and  development.  The  charter 
calls  for  the  elimination  of  tariffs  and  other 
barriers  to  trade  within  the  region  and  the 
coordination  of  Latin  American  action  to 
gain  better  treatment  for  the  region's  exports 
In  the  world's  markets. 

Trade,  even  more  than  aid,  must  be  the 
concern'  of  the  Alliance  nations.  Rising 
trade  can  come  only  as  a  result  of  higher 
production  and  productivity,  whereas  aid — 
not  always,  but  sometimes — may  have  to 
serve  only  as  a  temporary  compensation. 

The  charter  also  proposes  that  the  nations 
undertake  projects  of  a  regional  character 
both  within  their  borders  and  on  a  joint 
basis.  Including  joint  efforts  in  regional 
planning  and  In  the  Integration,  wherever 
feasible,  of  transportation,  communications, 
and  power  systems. 

At  least  three  basic  Instruments  for  the 
promotion  of  integration  were  already  in 
existence  when  the  Alllanca  was  created. 
Other  participants  will  give  you  details.  I 
will  simply  mention  the  main  points. 

The  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association 
was  established  in  1960  with  the  aim  of  re- 
ducing barriers  to  trade  within  Latin  Amer- 
ica as  a  whole.  Just  recently.  In  Bogota. 
LAFTA  adopted  Its  first  conunon  schedule. 
It  will  eliminate  tariffs  on  25  percent  of  Intra- 
LAFTA  products  In  1973.  Equally  significant 
was  a  decision  to  take  steps  toward  other 
kinds  of  joint  action. 

The  Central  American  Integration  move- 
ment springs  from  efforts  going  back  to  1948. 
It  now  embraces  not  only  trade  but  regional 
Industrialization,  currency  convertibility, 
power,  transportation,  and  communications. 
The  Central  American  movement  goes  even 
further,  reaching  education,  and  there  are 
developments  affecting  such  subjects  as  labor 
affairs. 

The  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
which  began  operations  In  October  1960,  has 
among  Its  responsibilities  the  promotion  and 
financing  of  projects  and  programs  of  a  re- 
gional and  multinational  chtiracter. 

Greatly  assisting  the  Integration  efforts 
have  been  the  studies  and  the  programs  of 
technical  assistance  and  training  provided 
by  the  OAS  and  ECLA. 

The  progress  that  has  already  been  made 
In  Integration  in  Latin  America,  particularly 
Central  America,  seems  to  me  to  symbolize 
the  hopefulness  we  should  all  feel  about  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

From  the  atmosphere  of  change  that  I  re- 
ferred to  earlier,  there  has  begun  to  emerge 
a  hemispheric  philosophy  about  Integration 
and  the  whole  concept  of  economic  and  so- 
cial development. 

First,  whereas  Integration  was  seen  Initially 
as  a  process  for  Increasing  trade  within  the 
region,  now  it  Is  seen  as  part  of  a  whole 
process  of  economic  and  social  development. 

Second,  economic  development  Itself  Is 
seen  as  a  process  that  Is  simultaneously 
political  as  well  as  economic. 
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Third,  in  the  broadest  sense,  economic  and 
social  development  must  grow  out  of  a  plan- 
ning process. 

Fourth,  planning,  once  considered  pri- 
marily a  technical  process  or  a  methodolog- 
ical alternative  for  forecasting  in  tlie  eco- 
nomic and  social  fields,  now  emerges  as  a 
new  instrument,  a  fundamental  national  re- 
source, that  is  part  of  the  function  of  gov- 
ernment in  a  political,  as  well  as  an  economic, 
sense.  Properly  used,  that  is,  democratically 
used,  the  planning  process  becomes  a  way 
of  reflecting  in  a  development  plan,  as  a  doc- 
ument, the  aspirations  of  the  electorate. 
Thus,  it  must  involve  not  only  technicians 
in  an  agency  of  the  executive  branch  of  gov- 
ernment, but  the  political  leadership  of  the 
executive  branch  as  a  whole,  and  the  legis- 
lative branch  as  well. 

Fifth,  it  follows  that  the  strengthening  of 
Latin  American  trade  must  have  the  highest 
possible  priority  because,  without  it,  external 
aid  cannot  be  the  catalytic  agent  of  greater 
development  and  the  complement  to  national 
self-help  that  it  is  supposed  to  be. 

So  that  Is  the  philosophy,  the  rationale, 
that  has  slowly  and  painfully  taken  shape 
since  the  signing  of  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este.  But  we  must  keep  reminding  our- 
selves that  economic  development  and  in- 
tegration are  not  ends  in  themselves,  but 
means  to  an  end.  The  end  is  human  develop- 
ment and  integration.  The  Alliance  is  for 
man,  not  man  for  the  Alliance. 

So  at  the  core  of  our  efTorts  Is  the  invest- 
ment in  human  resources,  the  spread  of  edu- 
cation. The  Alliance  charter  commands  the 
nations  "to  wipe  out  illiteracy;  to  extend,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  the  benefits  of  primary 
education  to  all  Latin  Americans:  and  to 
provide  broader  facilities  on  a  vast  scale,  for 
secondary,  and  technical  training  and  higher 
education." 

The  efforts  in  the  realms  of  human  devel- 
opment are  rather  Impressive  in  only  3  years 
the  number  of  universities  and  centers  of  ad- 
vanced study  in  Latin  America  has  risen  from 
160  to  196  and  their  enrollments  have  in- 
creased from  519.000  to  680,000,  or  30  per- 
cent. 

Whereas  a  few  years  ago  the  national 
budgets  of  Latin  America  gave  8  or  10  per- 
cent to  education,  today  the  proportion  is 
closer  to  15  percent  and  in  some  countries 
even  20  percent  and  more. 

Integration  and  reform;  loans,  grants,  pri- 
vate Investments;  new  homes,  new  schools, 
new  hospitals,  and  health  centers;  power- 
plants,  highways,  factories — all  these  are 
multiplying  with  each  passing  day  as  tan- 
gible results  of  the  Alliance.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  meeting  its  commitments.  The 
Latin  American  nations  are  striving  mightily 
to  meet  theirs.  Already  their  total  invest- 
ment in  economic  and  social  development 
runs  to  the  magnitude  of  $23  to  $24  billion. 

But  I  repeat,  the  physical  accomplish- 
ments, the  dollar  figures  on  Investment,  are 
not  ends  In  themselves.  They  are  a  means. 
The  Alliance  is  not  a  goal  but  a  highly 
flexible  and  many-faceted  Instrument  for 
waging  on  a  hemispheric  basis  the  same  kind 
of  war  on  poverty  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  now  carrying  on  within 
their  own  borders. 

We  have  the  opportunity  of  extending  on 
a  hemispheric  scale  the  search  for  the  Great 
Society  that  President  Johnson  has  called 
on  his  own  people  to  pursue.  We  are  fully 
aware,  as  he  is,  that  the  Great  Society  can- 
not and  should  not  be  patterned  on  "the 
ordered,  changeless,  and  sterile  battalion  of 
the  ants"  but  on  "the  excitement  of  becom- 
ing, always  becoming,  trying,  probing,  falling, 
resting,  and  trying  again — but  always  trying 
and  gaining." 

And  so  little  more  than  3  years  ago  our 
governments,  acting  according  to  the  de- 
sires of  our  peoples,  accepted  a  challenge — 
a  challenge  that  the  technology  of  abundance 
offers  us  to  wage  peaceful  and  democratic 
revolution.    We  have  made  a  beginning.    We 


are  called  upon  now  to  match  courage  with 
imagination,  enthusiasm  with  determination 
to  see  the  task  through,  whatever  this  re- 
quires in  the  way  of  change  and  adaptations 
in  law,  or  commerce,  or  finance,  or  social 
structures. 


THE   DISGRACEFUL   DENIAL   OF 
VOTING  RIGHTS 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
gratified  to  learn  that  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  will  call  upon  the  Congress 
for  additional  measures  to  safeguard  vot- 
ing rights  throughout  the  Nation.  Re- 
cent events  in  Selma.  Ala.,  in  which 
thousands  of  law-abiding  Negro  citizens 
were  jailed  merely  because  they  wish  to 
exercise  their  precious  right  to  vote,  in- 
dicate the  clear  and  urgent  need  for  im- 
mediate action. 

I  shall  gladly  support  amendments  to 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  strengthening  its 
voting  provisions  or,  if  necessary,  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  giving  the  Fed- 
eral Government  added  jurisdiction  in 
voter  eligibility  provisions. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  in  our  democ- 
racy, any  person  or  group  of  persons 
should  be  expected  to  pay  taxes  and  sus- 
tain an  obligation  of  military  service,  but 
be  forbidden  to  have  a  meaningful  ex- 
pression as  to  who  should  hold  public 
office.  If  taxation  without  representa- 
tion was  tyranny  in  1776,  it  is  no  less 
tyranny  today. 


EXCISE  TAXES  ON  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS SERVICES 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rooney]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to 
bring  about  the  systematic  reduction  and 
eventual  abolition  of  excise  taxes  on  com- 
munications services. 

I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent's announced  intention  to  reduce  and 
eliminate  discriminatory  nuisance  taxes 
which  have  been  levied  in  times  of  emer- 
gency and  allowed  to  stay  on  the  books 
with  little  regard  for  their  harmful  ef- 
fects on  consumers  and  our  national 
economy  alike. 

It  would  be  clearly  impossible  to  re- 
move the  10-percent  tax  on  telephone 
and  telegraph  services  at  once,  of  course. 
These  taxes  accounted  for  slightly  less 
than  $1  billion  in  revenue  during  fiscal 
1964. 

But  I  believe  that  the  tax  can,  should, 
and  must  be  gradually  removed.  Few 
examples  of  taxation  in  our  country's 
history  have  been  less  justifiable  or  more 


harmful  to  the  best  interests  of  consum- 
ers and  business. 

We  levied  our  first  national  excise  tax 
on  long  distance  telephone  calls  in  1932. 
The  tax  was  extended  and  increased  dur- 
ing World  War  II  when  such  taxation 
served  a  dual  purpose  of  producing  reve- 
nue and  reducing  the  load  on  our  heav- 
ily burdened  communications  network. 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  the  telephone 
was,  perhaps,  a  "luxury."  In  most  areas 
of  our  Nation,  those  were  the  days  of  the 
party  line  and  the  telephone's  greatest 
use  may  have  still  been  the  transmittal  of 
information  once  confined  to  the  back- 
yard fence. 

Quite  obviously,  this  is  no  longer  true. 

In  today's  highly  technological  society, 
the  telephone  is  a  necessity,  both  at 
home  and  in  the  office.  A  majority  of 
our  business  is  carried  out  by  telephone 
and  telegram.  Time  is  a  critical  factor 
in  the  business  world  and  there  is  no 
faster  means  of  securing  correct  infor- 
mation than  by  using  the  telephone.  In 
our  own  homes,  the  telephone  can  mean 
the  difference  between  life  and  death. 
And,  although  I  am  told  by  colleagues 
who  have  teenage  sons  or  daughters  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  they  seem 
unable  to  get  a  word  in  edgewise  on  their 
own  telephones,  phone  service  remains  an 
absolute  necessity  in  the  average  Ameri- 
can household. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  would 
reduce  the  tax  rate  on  general  telephone 
service,  toll  telephone  service,  telegraph 
service,  teletypewriter  exchange  and  wire 
mileage  from  the  present  10  to  8  percent 
in  1966.  It  would  further  reduce  the 
tax  by  2  percent  each  year  until  it  has 
been  completely  removed  in  1970.  The 
tax  on  wire  and  equipment  would  be  re- 
duced in  1966  to  a  new  figure  of  6  per- 
cent and  completely  removed  in  1969. 

There  are  many  arguments  in  favor 
of  reducing  this  tax  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. I  believe  removal  of  the  tax  will 
stimulate  our  economy  further  by  putting 
telephone  service  within  the  reach  of 
more  consumers.  This  would  necessitate 
greater  telephone  construction  and  this, 
in  turn,  would  help  to  create  new  jobs. 

Consumer  savings  on  phone  bills  would 
pour  new  money  into  our  economy,  cre- 
ating added  purchasing  power.  We  have 
already  seen  the  dramatic  value  a  tax 
cut  can  have  in  our  effort  to  maintain 
and  increase  the  level  of  prosperity  our 
Nation  enjoys. 

In  wartime  there  may  have  been  justi- 
fication for  levying  such  a  tax  on  com- 
munications service,  regardless  of  how 
necessary  it  may  have  been  to  the  in- 
dividual or  his  business.  Today,  that 
justification  simply  does  not  exist. 

We  can  reduce  this  tax  without,  in  any 
way,  reducing  the  long-range  revenue 
production  to  our  Federal  Treasury.  A 
lower  tax  will  result  in  greater  use  of  the 
service  in  some  quarters  and  greater  con- 
struction on  the  part  of  the  utility  com- 
panies involved.  These  two  increases  in 
activity  should  more  than  offset  the  de- 
crease in  tax  rates  and  bring  about  the 
greatest  possible  all-around  benefit  to 
the  consumer  and  the  country. 

No  other  utility  service  in  the  Ameri- 
can home  is  taxed  in  this  manner  by  the 
Federal  Goverrunent. 
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It  is  time  we  recognized  a  simple  truth 
the  American  businessman  and  the  con- 
sumer he  serves  have  known  for  a  long 
time:  The  telephone  is  not  a  luxury  and 
it  should  no  longer  be  treated  that  way. 


PRESIDENT'S  AGRICULTURAL 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  UllmanI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thurs- 
day, the  President  sent  to  the  Congress 
his  agricultural  message.  I  strongly 
praise  and  endorse  its  contents.  Many 
aspects  of  this  fine  message  are  worthy 
of  expansion  and  comment.  Today, 
however,  I  only  wish  to  expand  on  the 
President's  references  to  our  national 
needs  for  improved  and  enhanced  rural 
water  supply  developments. 

The  implementation  of  needs  in  this 
area  can  be  accomplished  by  the  rural 
water  legislation  which  I  introduce  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  emphasized 
our  needs  for  rural  water  supply  develop- 
ments in  his  message  by  stating: 

The  results  of  opportunity's  decline  In 
rural  America  are  reflected  In  harsh  facts: 
rural  America  has  almost  three  times  the 
proportion  of  substandard  houses  found  in 
urban  areas.  A  fourth  of  all  farm  homes  and 
a  fifth  of  rural  nonfarm  homes  are  without 
running  water.  Over  14,000  rural  communi- 
ties of  more  than  100  population  lack  central 
water  supplies. 

If  this  situation  was  paralleled  in  any 
city  in  the  country  there  would  be  a  hue 
and  cry  from  all  sides  for  immediate  ac- 
tion. Similarly,  although  the  voices  are 
small  from  thousands  of  rural  communi- 
ties throughout  our  land,  the  Congress 
must  hear  and  must  act  in  behalf  of  rural 
America. 

In  his  inaugural  address.  President 
Johnson  said: 

Ours  is  a  time  of  change — rapid  and  fan- 
tastic change — shaking  old  values  and  up- 
rooting old  ways. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  and  serious 
changes  in  our  society  is  and  has  been 
the  massive  outpouring  of  millions  of 
people  from  iniral  America  into  our  cities. 

This  dislocation  of  rural  people  has 
created  two  serious  major  problems: 

First,  it  has  depleted  rural  America  of 
many  of  its  young  people  with  their 
vigor  and  strength,  their  potential  abili- 
ties, their  enterprise  and  ambition.  It 
has  eroded  and  weakened  many  rural 
communities  with  the  subsequent  loss  of 
vital  and  necessary  rural  institutions. 

Second,  the  migrating  rural  people  by 
their  very  numbers  have  added  to  and 
compounded  the  problems  of  city  con- 
gestion and  unemployment.  This  has 
added  astronomical  costs  to  cities. 

A  study  being  made  by  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege indicates  that  the  No.  1  reason  rural 
people  move  to  cities  is  the  great  dis- 
parity between  the  living  conditions  of 
rural  areas  and  those  of  the  city. 


Personal  reasons  for  moving  often  boil 
down  to  the  hard  choice  of  a  bathroom 
or  no  bathroom,  water  from  a  faucet  or 
an  old  well. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  only  a 
first  step  for  the  enhancement  of  rural 
America.  It  is  concerned  only  with  clean 
water  for  rural  areas — water  for  domes- 
tic use  and  the  attraction  of  people  and 
small  businesses  back  to  a  rural  environ- 
ment. There  are  other  steps  before  the 
Congress  in  the  several  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion pending,  pertinent  to  pollution 
abatement  and  sewage  control.  This  of 
course  is  a  companion  problem  in  rural 
areas  to  that  of  water  development.  I 
am  confident  that  wise  thoughtful  legis- 
lation will  also  be  enacted  in  this  area  of 
need  by  this  Congress. 

The  provisions  of  the  legislation  I  in- 
troduce for  stepped-up  rural  water  de- 
velopment are  briefly  these:  It  estab- 
Ushes  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  grants  for  water 
systems  in  rural  areas,  when  there  is 
demonstrable  need,  plans  are  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  it  is  impracticable  to 
finance  these  systems  by  loans  or  to  in- 
clude these  systems  in  small  watershed 
programs.  The  bill  further  amends  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Act  by  more  specifically  identify- 
ing water  projects  as  eligible  for  loans 
under  that  authority  and  by  raising  the 
unpaid  indebtedness  limit  of  that  act 
from  $1  to  $5  million.  It  broadens  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act  by  providing  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  determine 
the  proportionate  share  of  a  watershed 
project  payable  in  direct  Federal  assist- 
ance to  allocations  for  rural  water  sup- 
ply, storage  or  distribution  systems  for 
domestic  consumption  or  the  develop- 
ment of  small  business  or  industry.  The 
intent  is  to  provide  assistance  equal  to 
that  now  given  for  fish  and  wildlife  or 
recreational  developments.  Nothing  in 
this  bill  contravenes  State  authority  in 
the  field  of  water  resources. 

With  the  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
I  feel  strongly  that  we  may  move  to 
meet  the  President's  urging  for  a  "parity 
of  opportunity  for  rural  Americans." 


GOLD— HOW  IMPORTANT  IS  IT? 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again,  I  am  taking  the  time  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  thought  that  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy  is  not  so  intricate  that 
only  the  expert  economist  vmderstands 
it. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  American  to 
know  the  simple  basic  principles. 

If  he  understands  them,  he  will  be  less 
inclined  to  react  emotionally  in  times  of 
crisis  and  will  not  panic  at  every  down- 
turn of  either  the  stock  market  or  of  the 
economy  generally. 


It  is  high  time  we  tried  to  understand 
the  fundamental  economics  on  which  our 
very  existence  depends. 

An  excellent  start  is  to  make  required 
reading  the  following  article  from  the 
June  1961  issue  of  Reader's  Digest: 

What  Is  Profit? 
(By  Fred  I.  Kent) 

(A  schoolboy,  disturbed  by  the  current 
fashion  of  speaking  disparagingly  of  the 
profit  system  which  has  formed  the  basis  of 
the  American  way  of  life,  wrote  to  his  grand- 
father asking  him  to  "explain  Just  how  there 
can  be  a  profit  which  is  not  taken  from  the 
work  of  someone  else."  The  grandfather. 
Fred  I.  Kent,  LL.D.,  was  president  of  the 
council  of  New  York  University  and  a  former 
director  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Dr. 
Kent  replied  to  his  grandson's  query  as 
follows : ) 

My  Dear  Grandson:  I  will  answer  your 
question  as  simply  as  I  can.  Profit  Is  the 
result  of  enterprise  which  builds  for  others 
as  well  as  for  the  enterpriser.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  operation  of  this  fact  In  a  primitive 
community,  say  of  100  persons,  who  obtain 
only  the  mere  necessities  of  living  by  work- 
ing hard  all  day  long. 

Our  primitive  community,  dwelling  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  must  have  water.  There 
is  no  water  except  at  a  spring  near  the  top 
of  the  mountain:  therefore,  every  day  all 
the  100  persons  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
naountaln.  It  takes  them  1  hour  to  go  up 
and  back.  They  do  this  day  In  and  day  out, 
until  at  last  one  of  them  notices  that  the 
water  from  the  spring  runs  down  Inside  the 
mountain  In  the  same  direction  that  he 
goes  when  he  comes  down.  He  conceives  the 
Idea  of  digging  a  trough  In  the  motmtainside 
all  the  way  down  to  the  place  where  he  has 
his  habitation.  He  goes  to  work  to  build  a 
trough.  The  other  99  people  are  not  even 
curious  about  what  he  is  doing. 

Then  one  day  this  100th  man  turns  a 
small  part  of  the  water  from  the  spring  into 
his  trough  and  It  runs  down  the  mountain 
Into  a  basin  he  has  fashioned  at  the  bot- 
tom. Whereupon  he  says  to  the  99  others, 
who  each  spend  an  hour  a  day  fetching  their 
water,  that  If  they  will  each  give  him  the 
daily  production  of  10  minutes  of  their 
time,  he  will  give  them  water  from  his  basin. 
He  will  then  receive  990  minutes  of  the  time 
of  the  other  men  each  day;  this  arrangement 
will  make  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  work 
16  hours  a  day  In  order  to  provide  for  his 
necessities.  He  is  making  a  tremendous 
profit — but  his  enterprise  has  given  each  of 
the  99  other  people  50  additional  minutes 
each  day. 

The  enterpriser,  now  having  16  hotirs  a 
day  at  his  disposal  and  being  naturally  cu- 
rious, spends  part  of  his  time  watching  the 
water  run  down  the  mountain.  He  sees  that 
it  pushes  along  stones  and  pieces  of  wood. 
So  he  develoi>s  a  water  wheel;  then  he  no- 
tices that  It  has  power  and,  finally,  after 
many  hours  of  contemplation  and  work,  he 
makes  the  water  wheel  run  a  mill  to  grind 
his  corn. 

This  100th  man  then  realizes  that  he  has 
sufiacient  power  to  grand  corn  for  the  other 
99.  He  says  to  them,  "I  will  allow  you  to 
grind  your  corn  In  my  mill  If  you  will  give 
me  one-tenth  the  time  you  save."  They 
agree,  and  so  the  enterpriser  now  makes  an 
additional  profit. 

He  uses  the  time  paid  him  by  the  99 
others  to  build  a  better  house  for  himself, 
to  Increase  his  conveniences  of  living 
through  new  benches,  openings  In  his  house 
for  light,  and  better  protection  from  the 
cold.  So  it  goes  on,  as  this  100th  man  finds 
new  ways  to  save  the  99  the  total  expendi- 
ture for  their  time — one-tenth  of  which  he 
asks  of  them  In  payment  for  his  enterprising. 
This  100th  man's  time  finally  becomes  all 
his  own  to  use  as  he  sees  fit.    He  does  not 
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have  to  work  unless  he  chooses  to.  His  food 
and  shelter  and  clothing  are  provided  by 
others.  His  mind,  nowever.  Is  ever  working, 
and  the  other  99  are  having  more  and  more 
time  to  themselves  because  of  his  thinking 
and  planning. 

For  instance,  he  notices  that  1  of  the  99 
makes  better  shoes  than  the  others.  He  ar- 
ranges for  this  man  to  spend  all  his  time 
making  shoes,  because  he  can  be  fed  and 
clothed  and  sheltered  from  profits.    The  other 

98  do  not  now  have  to  make  their  own  shoes. 
They  are  charged  one-tenth  the  time  they 
save.  The  99th  man  is  also  able  to  work 
shorter  hours  because  some  of  the  time  that 
is  paid  by  each  of  the  98  Is  allowed  to  him 
by  the  100th  man. 

As  the  days  pass,  another  individual  Is 
seen  by  the  100th  man  to  be  making  better 
clothes  than  any  of  the  others,  and  it  is  ar- 
ranged that  his  time  shall  be  given  entirely 
to  his  specialty.    And  so  on. 

Through  the  foresight  of  the  100th  man, 
a  division  of  labor  Is  created  that  results  In 
more  and  more  of  those  In  the  community 
doing  the  things  for  which  they  are  best 
fitted.  Everyone  has  a  greater  amount  of 
time  at  his  disposal.  Each  becomes  inter- 
ested, except  the  dullest,  in  what  others  are 
doing  and  wonders  how  he  can  better  his  own 
position.  The  final  result  Is  that  each  person 
begins  to  find  his  proper  place  in  an  In- 
telligent community. 

But  suppose  that,  when  the  100th  man  had 
completed  his  trough  down  the  mountain 
and  said  to  the  other  99,  "If  you  will  give 
me  what  It  takes  you  10  minutes  to  produce, 
I  will  let  you  get  your  water  from  my  basin," 
they  had  turned  on  him  and  said,  "We  are 

99  and  you  are  only  1.  We  will  take  what 
water  we  want.  You  cannot  prevent  us  and 
we  will  give  you  nothing."  What  would 
have  happened  then?  The  incentive  of  the 
most  curious  mind  to  build  upon  his  enter- 
prising thoughts  would  have  been  taken 
away.  He  would  have  seen  that  he  could 
gain  nothing  by  solving  problems  If  he  still 
had  to  use  every  waking  hour  to  provide  his 
livmg.  There  could  have  been  no  advance- 
ment in  the  communitj-.  Life  would  have 
continued  to  be  drudgery  to  everyone,  with 
opportunity  to  do  no  more  than  work  all 
day  long  Just  for  a  bare  living. 

But  we  will  say  the  99  did  not  prevent  the 
100th  man  from  going  on  with  his  thinking. 
and  the  community  prospered.  As  the  chil- 
dren grew  up,  it  was  realized  that  they 
should  be  taught  the  ways  of  life.  There  was 
now  sufficient  production  so  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  take  others  away  from  the  work  of 
providing  for  themselves,  pay  them,  and  set 
them  to  teaching  the  young. 

Similarly,  the  beauties  of  nature  became 
apparent.  Men  tried  to  fix  scenery  and 
animals  in  drawings — and  art  was  born. 
Prom  the  sounds  heard  in  nature's  studio 
and  in  the  voices  of  the  people,  music  was 
developed.  And  it  became  possible  for  those 
who  were  proficient  In  drawing  and  music 
to  spend  all  their  time  at  their  art.  giving 
of  their  creations  to  others  In  return  for  a 
portion  of  the  community's  production. 

As  these  developments  continued,  each 
member  of  the  community,  while  giving 
something  from  his  own  accomplishments, 
became  more  and  more  dependent  upon  the 
efforts  of  others.  And.  unless  envy  and 
Jealousy  and  unfair  laws  Intervened  to  re- 
strict honest  enterprisers  who  benefited  all, 
progress  promised  to  be  constant. 

Need  we  say  more  to  prove  that  there  can 
be  profit  from  enterprise  without  taking  any- 
thing from  others,  that  such  enterprise  adds 
to  the  ease  of  living  for  everyone? 

These  principles  are  as  active  in  a  great 
nation  such  as  the  United  States  as  in  our 
imaginary  community.  Laws  that  kill  incen- 
tive and  cripple  the  honest  enterpriser  hold 
back  progress.  True  profit  is  not  something 
to  be  feared,  because  it  works  to  the  benefit 
of  aU. 


We  must  endeavor  to  build,  inster.d  of  tear- 
ing down  what  others  have  built.  We  must 
be  fair  to  other  men,  or  the  world  cannot  be 
fair  to  us. 

Sincerely, 

Grandfather. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there,  briefly  but  suc- 
cinctly, is  a  primer  on  economics.  But 
that  is  only  the  beginning. 

Let  us  proceed  further  from  where 
grandfather  stopped.  These  same  primi- 
tive people  grandfather  talked  about 
soon  found  that  one  of  their  number  liked 
to  gather  shells.  In  other  similar  com- 
munities people  found  different  kinds  of 
metals  which  were  pounded  into  various 
forms.  One  of  these  metals  was  copper, 
another  silver,  a  third  gold. 

In  all  of  these  commvmities,  quite  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  the  same  prob- 
lems arose. 

When  goods  were  not  made  fast 
enough  to  supply  the  demand,  instead  of 
10  minutes  of  labor  per  item,  20  minutes 
were  demanded.  Throughout  these  re- 
marks "minutes  of  labor"  is  intended  to 
include  capital  and  the  products  of  both. 

When  the  opposite  occurred  and  the 
goods  were  made  faster  than  they  could 
be  acquired,  instead  of  10  minutes  of 
labor  per  item,  5  minutes  were  acceptable 
in  exchange  for  it. 

Call  it  what  you  will — it  all  added  up 
to  inflation  and  deflation.  And  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  despite  these  invidious 
labels,  the  world  has  made  progress,  be- 
come more  civilized — I  did  not  say  com- 
pletely civilized — and  has  even  become 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live,  at  least 
in  the  free  areas  of  the  world. 

Also  within  each  community,  they 
found  it  was  just  too  difficult  to  keep  ac- 
count of  how  many  minutes  one  person 
owed  another.  It  was  difiBcult  to  stock- 
pile minutes  of  labor.  Even  if  they  could, 
how  could  Mr.  A,  to  whom  was  owed 
100  minutes  by  Mr.  B,  transfer  those 
minutes  to  Mr.  C  in  exchange  for  Mr.  C's 
products,  assuming  he  could  precisely 
measure  the  correct  number  of  minutes 
to  pay  Mr.  C.  What  happened  if  Mr.  C 
could  not  use  Mr.  B's  type  of  labor  or 
if  Mr.  B  could  not  get  along  with  Mr.  C 
or,  if  as  permitted  in  a  free  enterprise 
.system.  Mr.  B  just  v.'ould  not  work  for 
Mr.  C  or  would  refuse  at  Mr.  A's  bidding 
to  work  50  minutes  for  Mr.  C  and  50  for 
Mr.  D? 

That  is  when  the  shells,  the  copper, 
the  silver,  and  the  gold,  came  into  the 
picture.    Paper  money  came  much  later. 

In  one  community  minutes  of  labor 
were  equated  to  shells;  in  another  to  a 
piece  of  copper,  or  a  piece  of  silver  or 
a  piece  of  gold. 

Soon,  instead  of  trading  minutes,  they 
were  trading  shells,  copper,  silver,  or 
gold.  Few.  if  any,  communities  had  all 
four.  Within  each  community  the  me- 
dium of  exchange,  yes,  the  money,  was 
not  all  four  but  one  or  more  of  them. 

It  was  not  until  communities  began 
to  trade  with  one  another  that  the  shells, 
the  copper,  the  silver,  and  the  gold  had 
to  be  matched  against  or  exchanged  for 
each  other.  Even  then,  however,  the 
basic  value  was  not  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  shell,  the  copper,  the  silver,  or  the 
gold,  but  the  number  of  minutes  of  labor 
each  represented. 


I  have,  of  course,  been  speaking  of  a 
primitive  precapitalist  society  in  which 
minutes  of  labor  roughly  determine 
value.  In  ouf  modem  capitalistic  so- 
ciety, things  are  a  little  more  complex. 
Even  though  the  minutes  of  labor  are  the 
same,  today  values  are  quite  different  for 
two  roadbuilding  workers,  one  working 
with  a  shovel  and  the  other  with  a  giant 
bulldozer.  Identical  twins  with  the  same 
number  of  minutes  of  labor,  one  working 
poor  land  and  the  other  rich,  establish 
very  dirferent  values.  A  farmer  using 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  machinery 
and  equipment  can  do  all  the  preharvest 
labor  on  a  wheat  farm  half  the  size  of 
Manhattan  Island — with  no  more  min- 
utes of  labor  than  a  less  efficient  farmer 
with  only  hand  tools  needs  to  eke  out  the 
barest  existence  from  3  or  4  acres  of  bar- 
ren land.  A  lawyers  value  is  not  deter- 
mined alone  by  the  minutes  of  labor- 
but  by  what  he  does  with  them.  One 
lawyer  may  be'  paid  $50  a  week,  and  an- 
other one  $5,000.  The  difference  comes 
from  richer  education,  more  extensive 
knowledge,  greater  skill — even  greater 
luck. 

So  in  the  modern  world,  to  determine 
value  we  must  add  to  minutes  of  labor 
a  variety  of  factors  which  for  simplicity 
we  will  call  capital.  The  combination  of 
the  two  determines  basic  values. 

In  modern  society,  the  fourth  step 
came  about  just  as  naturally.  Who 
wanted  to  cart  around  a  truck  full  of 
shells,  or  push  a  wheelbarrow  of  copper 
tokens,  or  carry  a  bag  of  silver  or  a  pouch 
full  of  gold? 

Imagine  the  squeals  from  the  salaried 
man  today  calling  for  his  $165  paycheck 
if,  instead  of  that  piece  of  paper — the 
check — or  four  pieces  of  currency — a 
$100,  a  $50,  a  $10,  and  a  $5  bill,  he  were 
handed  5  ounces  of  gold.  Therefore,  in- 
genious man  developed  the  system  of  is- 
suing paper  money  instead  of  shells, 
copper,  silver,  and  gold. 

Paper  money,  just  like  the  coins,  was 
originally  made  and  issued  by  men,  not 
by  governments.  It  deteriorates  and 
becomes  worthless  when  it  loses  its  rep- 
resentation of  minutes  of  labor  and  cap- 
ital and  instead  represents  merely  the 
coins  or  bullion. 

As  the  value  of  the  metal  changed  or 
the  metal  was  destroyed  or  stolen,  the 
value  of  the  paper  money  changed  or  was 
destroyed. 

Bankers  and  banks  came  into  being  as 
warehousemen  of  the  shells,  copper,  sil- 
ver, and  gold,  issuing  on  paper  promises 
to  pay  on  demand  the  equivalent  of  what 
they  received.  These  promises  to  pay  be- 
came the  currency  and  checks  of  today. 

The  reserves  are  the  coins — or  the  bul- 
lion from  which  coins  are  made.  As  long 
as  the  banker  reserves;  that  is,  keeps  on 
hand  enough  to  meet  the  demands  made 
against  the  outstanding  promises  to  pay, 
the  currency  and  checks  are  good — but 
good  only  for  exchange  to  what  was  held 
in  reserve  or  warehouse,  to  wit:  the  coins 
and  bullion.  But  the  coins  and  bullion 
are  worthless  unless  they  always  repre- 
sent a  certain  number  of  minutes  of  labor 
and  capital.  That  necessarily  means 
minutes  of  labor  and  capital  that  can  be 
converted  into  useful,  usable  production 
or  products. 
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It  should  now  be  too  obvious  to  require 
further  exposition  that  the  problems  of 
inflation  and  deflation  remain  the  same 
throughout  all  of  these  stages  and  basi- 
cally are  neither  encouraged  nor  discour- 
aged by  the  medium  of  exchange. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the  quantity  of 
the  mediums  of  exchange  has  no  effect. 
Just  as  obviously,  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing the  quantity  of  the  shells,  the  metals, 
or  the  paper  must  affect  the  price  of 
goods  and  of  labor  and  necessarily  the 
loss  of  profit  derived  from  the  marketing. 

It  took  civilized  nations  a  long  time  to 
arrive  finally  at  the  determination  that 
individuals  cannot  be  trusted  to  fix  the 
value  of  the  mediums  of  exchange. 
Whether  they  be  called  entrepreneurs, 
monopolists,  private  bankers,  or  any 
other  kind  of  bankers,  the  economic  his- 
toi-y  of  the  world  teaches  us  that  even 
though  the  free  enterprise  system  may 
permit  any  and  everyone  to  gather,  mine, 
or  produce  as  much  as  he  pleased  of 
shells,  copper,  silver,  gold,  or  paper,  only 
responsible  governments  should  deter- 
mine which,  if  any  or  all,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent and  in  what  denominations  they 
could  be  used  as  mediums  of  exchange. 

Note  that  I  say  "responsible  govern- 
ments." Irrespoi-isible  governments  or 
irresponsible  action  by  responsible  gov- 
ernments will  throw  us  back  to  the  eco- 
nomic chaos  of  the  days  when  individuals 
"rigged"  and  "manipulated"  the  money 
markets. 

Tliat  brings  us  to  the  point  of  under- 
standing the  need,  no  longer  questioned 
but  unanimously  supported,  for  the  ex- 
istence of  central  banks,  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  goverrmient. 

Our  Central  Bank,  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  U.S.  Government,  is  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  The  head  of 
the  System  is  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
The  operating  branches  are  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  in  the  12  regional  districts. 

Let  me  repeat,  what  should  nowhere 
be  contradicted— the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  all  of  them,  are  owned  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

Despite  the  issuance  of  paper,  mis- 
called stock,  to  member  banks  of  the  Sys- 
tem, those  member  banks  do  not  own  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  or  any  part  there- 
of. Their  misnamed  stock  cannot  be 
sold,  transferred,  or  hypothecated.  It 
has  no  voting  rights.  It  is  merely  a  re- 
ceipt for  dollar  deposits  coupled  with  a 
promise  of  repayment  when  the  member 
bank  gets  out  of  the  System,  either  by 
withdrawal  or  liquidation. 

Each  member  bank's  right  to  vote  to 
elect  directors  of  a  Federal  Reserve  bank 
is  fixed  by  statute  and  exists  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  issuance  of  the  misnamed 
stock  certificate  and  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  stock  issued  to  it.  Each  barik 
has  only  one  vote.  There  are  other  limi- 
tations of  no  consequence,  however,  to 
this  discussion.  Membership  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  a  Federal  Reserve 
bank  should  not  be  confused  with  mem- 
bership on  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Long  before  our  own  country  learned 
the  economic  lessons  of  life  as  to  govern- 
mental central  bank  operation,  there  was 
written  into  our  Constitution  the  pro- 
vision that  only  the  Congress  can  coin 


money  or  issue  currency.  By  the  method 
of  trial  and  error,  we  learned  the  griev- 
ous lesson  that  there  can  be  no  economic 
stability  if  this  privilege  is  delegated  to 
any  but  a  Goverrmient  agency. 

Today  coins  may  be  produced  only  by 
the  U.S.  mints.  Currency  may  be  issued 
only  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  or  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks.  The  weight  and 
fineness  of  the  coins  are  fixed  by  our 
Government.  There  is  no  variance  but 
complete  uniformity  within  each  type  of 
coin.  Theoretically  each  is  worth  its 
weight  in  the  particular  metal  of  which 
it  is  made.  The  Government  must  retain 
the  sole  right  to  fix  the  price  of  the  raw 
metal.  If  it  did  not.  the  value  of  each 
type  of  coin  would  change  as  the  market 
price  of  the  metal  changed. 

I  again  use  the  word  "theoretically"  be- 
cause, and  this  will  strike  some  people 
as  incredible,  the  bullion  value  of  our 
silver  coins  is  by  statute  less  than  the 
monetary  value  and  in  our  copper  and 
nickel  coinage  there  is  no  relationship 
between  the  denomination  or  monetary 
value  of  the  coin  and  the  value  of  the 
bullion  or  metal  therein. 

Try  raising  an  objection  next  time 
you  get  a  dime,  a  nickel,  and  a  penny  in 
change  and  you  will  be  looked  upon  as 
psychotic. 

No  one  ever  dreams  of  raising  any 
questions  about  it.  Our  Government 
coins  these  "shells,"  fixes  their  metallic 
content,  names  their  denominational 
values,  and  everybody  takes  it  for 
granted  that  they  are  worth  as  many 
"minutes  of  labor"  as  the  market  offers 
for  them.  Their  monetary  value  does 
not  change. 

What  the  coin  will  buy.  however,  in  a 
free  competitive  enterprise  system,  such 
as  we  try  to  make  ours,  will  vary  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  happens  in  the  mar- 
ketplace, uncontrolled  by  our  Govern- 
ment, though  regulated  in  certain 
phases. 

So  it  is  also  with  our  currency.  The 
Government  issues  it  in  various  denom- 
inations. The  cost  of  producing  a 
$10,000  bill  is  no  more  than  that  of  the 
$1  bill.  It  is  legal  tender  for  the  denomi- 
nated amount  impressed  on  it  not  be- 
cause of  any  intrinsic  value  but  because 
that  is  the  amount  the  U.S.  Government 
promises  to  pay.  The  legal  effect  and 
validity  of  that  promise  is  exactly  the 
same,  whether  the  currency  is  issued  by 
the  U.S.  Treasury  or  by  a  Federal  Re- 
serve bank. 

Every  dollar,  currency  or  coin.  Is 
worth  100  cents  only  because  of  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  faith,  the  confidence,  we  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  have  in  it.  It  is  not 
worth  100  cents  on  the  dollar  because  of 
the  gold,  silver,  or  copper  our  Govern- 
ment owns. 

Take  out  of  your  pocket  and  look  at  a 
Federal  Reserve  note— say  a  $10  bill.  It 
carriers  this  engraved  statement:  "Re- 
deemable in  lawful  money  at  the  Uriited 
States  Treasury  or  at  any  Federal  Re- 
serve bank."  But  take  it  to  the  Treasury 
and  ask  for  redemption  in  "lawful 
money."  An  astonished  clerk  will  look  at 
you.  take  your  bill  with  one  hand— and 
give  you  back  an  identical  bill  with  the 
other.    You  are  actually  handling  not  a 


piece  of  paper — but  a  piece  of  the  faith, 
credit,  and  confidence  of  the  United 
States. 

Silver  certificates  are  literally  backed 
by  silver,  dollar  for  dollar.  But  who 
can  guarantee  that  the  value  of  the  silver 
will  not  change  in  the  marketplace. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  silver  in  our 
silver  dollar  does  not  have  a  bullion 
value  equal  to  a  dollar.  But  here,  too, 
whether  you  use  the  silver  certificate  or 
the  silver  dollar  to  make  a  purchase  or 
pay  a  debt,  the  monetary  value  does  not 
change. 

The  rest  of  our  currency  by  law  must 
be  backed  by  a  percentage  of  gold.  But 
why  not.  like  silver,  require  dollar  for  dol- 
lar. Again,  in  either  event,  whether  dol- 
lar for  dollar  or  25  cents  for  each  dollar, 
who  can  guarantee  that  the  value  of  gold 
will  not  change  in  the  marketplace? 

From  1913  to  1945  the  law  required  a 
reserve  of  35  percent  in  gold  certificates 
or  lawful  money  against  deposits  and 
40-percent  gold  certificates  against  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  in  circulation. 

In  1945  that  was  all  changed  to  require 
only  25  percent  of  gold  certificates 
against  the  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

But  so  far  as  currency  and  money  are 
concerned  today,  no  American  can  own 
gold  or  gold  certificates  in  or  out  of  our 
country. 

So  of  what  earthly  use  is  a  gold  reserve 
to  our  domestic  economy?  It  cannot 
add  or  detract  from  its  stability.  It 
cannot  affect  infiation  or  defiation. 

Historically  at  one  time  the  U.S.  gold 
reserve  laws  had  meaning.  When  the 
Nation  operated  under  the  gold  stand- 
ard, and  Individuals  could  own  gold,  ac- 
tual boxes  of  physical  gold  were  shipped 
in  or  out  of  the  country,  depending  on 
prices  offered  for  the  gold  in  the  various 
gold  markets.  This  movement  in  turn 
affected  bank  reserves,  the  volume  of 
currency,  and  the  country's  economic 
position.  But  for  years  we  have  not  op- 
erated under  the  gold  standard— and  to- 
day our  gold  reserve  laws  are  a  meaning- 
less economic  fiction. 

The  physical  movement  of  gold  into 
and  out  of  the  United  States  now  de- 
pends largely  on  decisions  of  monetary 
authorities  as  to  whether  they  wish  to 
hold  gold  under  earmark  in  the  United 
States  or  ship  it  from  the  United  States 
to  their  own  country.  Under  the  old 
gold  standard  there  were  also  shipments 
of  gold  by  banks  and  brokers  in  response 
to  movements  of  exchange  rates  to  the 
so-called  gold  export  or  import  points; 
and  fundamentally,  these  movements  re- 
sulted when  there  was  »  surplus  or  def- 
icit in  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 
Internationally,  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  operate  on  the  international 
gold  bullion  standard  and  the  Interna- 
tional aspects  of  the  gold  standard  have 
not  been  fundamentally  changed.  The 
major  change  from  the  gold  standard  of 
the  past  Is  the  elimination,  since  1933, 
of  the  redeemability  into  gold  of  U.S. 
money  for  domestic  holders  of  dollars. 
Before  1933  these  domestic  holders  could 
legally  demand  gold  for  Internal  mone- 
tary use.  Under  this  system,  sometimes 
called  the  gold  coin  standard,  there 
could  be  an  internal  drain  on  our  gold 
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reserves  even  though  the  balance-of- 
payments  position  might  be  in  balance. 
Like  the  United  States,  most  leading 
countries  have  abandoned  the  practice 
of  redeeming  their  money  domestically 
upon  demand. 

The  gold  reserve  will  not  help  or  hurt 
our  gold  miners.  As  long  as  our  Govern- 
ment will  provide  who  may  and  who  may 
not  own  gold  and  also  fix  its  price,  the 
lot  of  the  gold  miner  will  be  no  better 
or  no  worse. 

We  can,  if  we  want  to,  continue  to  dig 
gold  out  of  one  hole  in  the  ground  and 
rebury  it  in  another  hole  in  the  groimd 
at  Port  Knox. 

Gold  or  no  gold,  each  piece  of  paper, 
check,  or  currency  and  each  coin,  copper, 
nickel,  or  silver,  will  buy  and  pay  for  a 
certain  number  of  minutes  of  labor  and 
capital,  nothing  more,  nothing  less,  even 
though  the  number  of  minutes  may  vary. 
As  of  June  27,  1962,  there  were  out- 
standing Federal  Reserve  bank  obliga- 
tions, exclusive  of  capital  accounts,  of 
$47.3  billion  against  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  had  a  gold  reserve  of  $16.2 
billion.  Under  existing  law,  against  that 
gold  reserve,  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
could  add  to  the  total  of  currency  and 
deposits  about  $17.5  billion  for  a  total  of 
66.5  billion.  In  other  words,  the  Federal 
Reserve  notes — currency — could  be  in- 
creased from  $27  billion  to  more  than  $44 
billion.  No  one  has  suggested  that  that 
be  done.  I  am  certain  that  there  is  no 
intention  to  do  so.  Imagine  what  would 
happen  to  the  value  of  that  minute  of 
labor  and  capital  if  we  suddenly  in- 
creased the  quantity  of  currency  in  cir- 
culation by  $17.5  billion. 

This  then  is  the  case  against  requir- 
ing a  gold  reserve  on  the  domestic  scene 
and  in  favor  of  repealing  the  law  requir- 
ing it. 

To  those  who  argue  that  history  tells 
us  that  evei-y  countiy  without  a  gold 
reserve  has  collapsed  economically,  I  say 
they  confuse  gold  with  manipulation  of 
the  economy. 

Our  gold  reserve  is  subject  to  the  same 
manipulation  as  our  economy.  Irrespon- 
sible Government  officials  can  manipu- 
late either.  Thus  far  in  our  country,  in 
our  generation,  that  has  not  been  done. 
We  must  be  alert  to  be  sure  it  is  not  done. 
Gold,  however,  is  not  the  brake  on  such 
conduct. 

To  repeal  the  law  requiring  a  gold  re- 
sei-ve  has  certain  positive  advantages. 
We  would  replace  a  legalistic  myth  with 
reality.  We  would  be  freed  from  juggling 
around  reserve  percentages  to  meet  con- 
ditions which  might  arise.  We  would 
simplify  the  economy's  financial  struc- 
ture. And  in  time  of  potential  war  with 
a  power  possessing  vast  gold  deposits,  we 
would  strengthen  our  economy  in  the 
world,  add  greater  flexibility  and  mobil- 
ity, and  increase  our  chances  of  survival 
and  success  for  the  United  States. 

But  will  this  affect  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments? Will  we  not  cause  a  run  on  our 
gold  by  foreign  claimants  if  we  abolish 
our  statutory  requirement  for  a  gold  re- 
serve? The  answer  is  positively,  un- 
equivocally, and  categorically  "No." 

Checkbook  money  calls  for  dollars,  not 
gold. 

U.S.  currency  is  either  Treasury  cer- 
tificates or  Federal  Reserve  notes. 


Each  calls  for  silver  or  for  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States.  None  call 
for  gold. 

No  individual,  no  corporation — Ameri- 
can or  foreign — can  demand  gold  from 
us. 

Foreign  governments  and  foreign  cen- 
tral banks;  that  is,  government  banks,  do 
not  have  a  right  to  demand  settlement  of 
their  claims  against  the  United  States 
in  gold.  We  can  satisfy  such  claims 
either  with  gold  or  with  the  currency  of 
that  country  making  the  claim.  As  a 
matter  of  national  policy  the  Treasury 
sells  gold  for  dollars  to  foreign  govern- 
ments and  central  banks  for  the  settle- 
ment of  international  balances. 

By  repealing  a  sterile  and  useless  do- 
mestic gold  reserve  requirement,  we  have 
available  to  meet  foreign  claims  a  gold 
stock  of  more  than  $16.4  billion. 

The  total  amount,  private  and  Govern- 
ment, of  foreign  claims  is  only  $20  bil- 
lion and  only  about  half  of  it  is  foreign 
government.  Our  gold  stock  is  almost 
double  that  amount.  Total  short-term 
liabilities  to  foreign  countries  reported  by 
banks  in  the  United  States  amounted  to 
about  $18.8  billion  on  April  30,  1962,  of 
which  SI 0.3  billion  were  ofiBcial  balances 
of  governments  and  central  banks.  In 
addition,  foreign  countries  held  about 
$1.4  billion  of  U.S.  Government  bonds 
and  notes  for  which  we  have  no  ofiQcial- 
private  breakdown.  The  total  of  these 
foreign  dollar  holdings  was  S20.2  billion. 
These  figures  do  not  include  the  $5.6  bil- 
lion held  by  international  institutions, 
which  do  not  constitute  potential  claims 
on  our  gold. 

In  addition,  we  have  a  right  to  call  on 
the  International  Fund  for  the  use  of 
$1.4  billion  in  currencies  we  could  use 
in  lieu  of  gold  to  meet  foreign  govern- 
ment claims.  That  much  we  can  get,  as 
of  right.  We  can  borrow  almost  as  much 
more,  if  necessary,  plus  much  larger  sums 
by  negotiated  agreement.  But  how 
could  we  possibly  need  it,  and  for  what? 
Over  and  above  the  foreign  claims  re- 
ferred to,  Americans  own  investments 
in  foreign  countries  in  excess  of  $54  bil- 
lion. All  of  them  are  earning  profits  for 
Americans.  Some  of  the  earnings  and 
of  the  capital  is  repatriated — brought 
home  to  the  United  States — every  year. 
Those  who  argue  that  we  must  have  a 
gold  reserve  to  prevent  printing  exces- 
sive quantities  of  paper  money,  com- 
pletely ignore  the  fact  that  it  is  the  law, 
as  made  by  Congress  and  approved  by 
the  President,  and  not  the  quantity  of 
quality  or  fineness  of  gold,  which  deter- 
mines how  much  and  what  kind  of  paper 
money  should  be  issued  in  this  countiy. 
The  quantity  of  money  that  is  held  in 
the  form  of  currency  and  coin  is  deter- 
mined primarily  by  the  habits  of  the 
public  and  the  need  for  pocket  money. 
The  quantity  of  money  in  the  form  of  de- 
posits in  the  banks  results,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  the  operations  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  the  commercial 
banks,  under  the  laws  affecting  these 
institutions  made  by  Congress  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  affected  by  the  current  re- 
quirements for  bank  loans  by  the  com- 
munity. 

Only  if  our   entire  gold  stock   were 
needed  to  meet  the  25-percent  gold  re- 


quirement could  this  requirement  be 
said  to  impose  a  limit  on  the  money  sup- 
ply. At  the  present  time  our  gold  re- 
serve is  substantially  more  than  the  min- 
imum established  by  law. 

Those  who  argue  that  we  should  go 
back  on  the  gold  standard  and  devalue 
the  dollar,  that  is,  increase  the  price  of 
gold  from  $35  to  $70  an  ounce,  or  to  any 
other  figure,  also  tell  you  that  that  must 
not  be  done  unilaterally  by  the  United 
States,  but  we  must  do  it  in  agreement 
with  the  major  "hard"  currency  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  else  we  upset  the  world 
currencies. 

If  that  is  what  we  must  do,  why  waste 
the  time  with  such  mathematical  gym- 
nastics? If  we  double  the  value  of  the 
ounce  of  gold  and  thereby  cut  the  dollar 
in  half,  and  do  the  same  to  the  British 
pound  sterling,  and  the  German  mark, 
and  the  French  franc,  and  the  Italian 
lira,  what  have  we  accomplished?  But 
look  at  the  windfall  we  create  for  the 
countiy  that  will  not  enter  into  so  fool- 
ish an  international  agreement — "fiasco" 
would  be  a  better  word.  Would  the  Swiss 
bankers  join  us  in  such  a  move?  I  doubt 
it. 

Would  the  Russians?  You  can  bet 
your  last  dollar  they  would  not. 

It  is  said  that  half  of  the  world's  gold 
is  owned  by  the  Russians.  For  every 
dollar  we  add  to  the  price  of  gold,  we 
add  a  dollar  to  the  value  of  the  Russian 
hoard. 

Double  the  world  price  of  gold,  and  the 
Russians  get  a  windfall  which  will  auto- 
matically put  them  in  a  tremendously 
powerful  economic  position  worldwide. 
Every  last  economist  and  financial 
writer  who  regularly  tries  to  instill  fear 
about  our  balance  of  payments,  and  tries 
to  destroy  confidence  in  the  American 
dollar,  and  urges  increasing  the  price  of 
gold,  also  insists  that  our  fractional  re- 
serve system  is  the  best  yet  devised  by 
man. 

The  fractional  reserve  system  is  that 
which  permits  the  issuance  of  currency 
or  checkbook  money  in  multiples  of  the 
gold  or  other  reserves  on  hand.  The 
theory  proved  by  experience  is  that  not 
more  than  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of 
the  gold  on  hand  is  ever  demanded  by 
the  holders  of  claims  against  the  gold. 

As  long  as  the  free  world  keeps  most 
of  its  gold  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, it  is  safe.  Safe  not  only  from  mis- 
appropriation and  embezzlement,  but 
safe  from  capture  by  dictators  of  the  loft 
or  of  the  right,  and  certainly  safe  from 
the  Communists. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  last  place  in 
the  world  the  Communists  can  get  to  is 
the  United  States  of  America.  They 
know,  too,  there  is  no  safer  place  than 
here  for  their  gold.  They  can  trade  with 
their  claims  on  that  gold  while  it  is  here. 
If  the  Communists  steal  those  claims,  the 
United  States  of  America  can  refuse  to 
honor  them,  holding  the  gold  here  for  the 
true  owners  thereof.  If  the  claims  are 
redeemed  and  the  gold  taken  home,  and 
the  gold  captured  by  the  Communists,  it 
is  gone  forever. 

Of  course,  the  earmarking  of  gold  for 
a  foreign  country  or  central  bank  takes 
it  out  of  our  gold  reserves,  whether  the 
gold  remains  here  or  is  shipped  abroad. 
But  such  gold  once  so  taken  out  of  our 
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gold  reserve  is  effectively  immobilized. 
It  becomes  a  nonearning  asset  that  eats 
into  its  own  value  by  the  cost  of  storage, 
insurance,  and  so  forth.  Their  dollars, 
on  the  other  hand,  cost  nothing  to  store, 
need  no  insurance,  and  can  earn  interest 
while  waiting  to  be  used. 

The  one  thing  the  economists  do  not 
tell  us,  and  yet  the  only  basic  truth,  is— 
no  economy,  domestic,  foreign,  or  inter- 
national, depends  on  gold  or  on  the 
medium  of  exchange,  no  matter  what  it 

is  called. 

Our  economy,  every  sound  economy, 
must  depend  upon  the  production  of  our 
farms  and  of  our  factories.  The  dollar 
protects  itself  when  we  protect  our  econ- 
omy. We  protect  our  economy  when  we 
keep  our  people  employed  in  producing. 
Every  producer  is  an  earner;  every 
earner  is  a  consumer. 

That  is  the  one  circle  that  cannot  be 
called  vicious.  It  is  the  unalterable,  but 
happy  circle  that  makes  for  peace  and 
contentment. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  a  sound  domestic 
economy  cannot  operate  in  an  interna- 
tional vacuum.  A  domestic  economy 
which  is  sound  produces  for  resale  on 
the  international  markets  goods  that 
may  be  sold  abroad  at  competitive  prices. 

In  that  atmosphere,  all  the  world 
knows  that  our  dollar,  whether  check, 
currency,  or  gold,  is  exchangeable  for  full 
value  in  minutes  of  labor  and  capital,  no 
more  and  no  less. 


FIRMNESS  TOWARD  NASSER  IS  THE 

RIGHT  COURSE— LET'S  NOT  BACK 

DOWN  NOW 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel  1 
to  instruct  the  conferees  to  insist  on  the 
original  House  amendment  to  this  bill, 
denying  assistance  under  this  program 
for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year  to  Mr. 
Nasser's  Egypt. 

Last  year,  at  the  time  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill  was  before  the  House, 
I  offered  a  similar  amendment  to  it  point- 
ing out  that  events  had  already  demon- 
strated that  Nasser  was  following  a 
course  hostile  to  our  interests  and  to  the 
interests  of  peace  and  stability  in  the 
Near  East.  He  was  arming  against 
Israel.  He  was  pressuring  the  Libyans 
to  drive  us  out  of  our  key  air  base  at 
Wheelus.  He  was  sending  arms  into 
Cyprus  to  stir  up  the  fighting  there  and 
further  menace  the  stability  of  the 
NATO  alliance.  He  was  supporting 
military  operations  in  Yemen  and  in  the 
Congo,  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  Nations.  My  amendment  did 
not  carry,  but  it  did  get  substantial  sup- 
port. 

Subsequently,  a  similar  amendment 
was  offered  to  the  appropriations  bill, 
and  this  one  came  closer  to  adoption. 
The  other  day  in  this  new  Congress  the 


same  amendment  was  offered  again  and 
of  course  I  supported  it,  as  did  a  substan- 
tial majority  of  this  House,  and  it  car- 
ried. 

It  carried,  I  believe,  because  not  only 
had  Mr.  Nasser  not  stopped  in  the  inter- 
vening months  pushing  the  policies  and 
actions  which  I  had  noted  6  months  ago 
as  being  contrary  to  our  interests,  but  he 
had,  in  fact,  since  then  increased  them 
and  had  even  sneered  at  the  whole  con- 
cept of  American  assistance  when  we  had 
indicated  our  displeasure  with  his  con- 
duct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  certainly  not 
be  consistent  for  me,  after  having  fought 
so  hard  for  this  principle  both  in  this 
Congress  and  the  last,  to  change  my  posi- 
tion now  and  oppose  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  could 
not  in  good  conscience  do  so  because  I 
believe  our  country  would  be  making  a 
grave  mistake  in  reversing  the  thorough- 
ly healthy  action  taken  the  other  day 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  have  always  supported  the  foreign 
aid  program,  even  though  it  has  not  al- 
ways been  popular  in  the  district  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  But  I 
have  also  believed  very  strongly  that  this 
assistance  is  wasted  imless  we  make  cer- 
tain that  the  countries  to  which  it  is 
directed  do  follow  certain  policies  or  take 
certain  actions  in  accord  with  our  best 
interests,  in  other  words  that  certain 
"strings"  are  tied  to  it.  One  of  the  very 
serious  dangers  in  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, I  believe,  is  that  countries  might 
get  the  impression  that  this  assistance 
is  available  to  them  no  matter  what  they 
do  or  what  they  may  say. 

We  have  been  told,  for  example,  that 
because  of  this  continued  aid  we  are  a 
"moderating"  infiuence  on  Mr.  Nasser's 
conduct,  and  without  this  assistance  we 
would  have  no  more  "handle"  on  him. 
This  strikes  me  as  very  much  a  one-way 
kind  of  argument.  We  can  turn  the  spig- 
ot on,  apparently,  but  we  can't  turn  it 
off.  Such  a  view  puts  us  into  the  in- 
tolerable position  where  any  tinhorn 
dictator  can  blackmail  us  simply  by 
threatening  to  undertake  certain  "im- 
moderate" actions  if  we  even  threaten  to 
discontinue  our  assistance  to  him. 

There  must  come  a  time.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  those  who  would  undermine  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  learn  exactly 
what  our  intentions  and  determination 
really  are.  Otherwise,  we  should  be  fol- 
lowing a  road  that  would  be,  unfor- 
tunately, all  too  similar  to  the  appease- 
ment policy  directed  toward  Adolf  Hitler 
in  the  1930s.  I  am  sure  that  Prime 
Minister  Neville  Chamberlain  also 
thought  that  his  concessions  to  Hitler 
Vvould  have  a  "moderating"  influence  on 
the  Nazi  dictator  and  would  give  the 
British  some  kind  of  "handle"  on  Hitler. 
But  we  found  out  then  that  appeasement 
does  not  work  and  cannot  work,  and  I 
think  it  is  time  for  us  to  recall  that  les- 
son now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  yesterday.  President 
Johnson  took  bold  and  decisive  action 
in  Vietnam  to  make  perfectly  clear  the 
intentions  and  determination  of  the 
United  States  in  that  area  of  the  world. 
I  thoroughly  support  him  in  this  action. 
I  believe  the  action  of  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives in  regard  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  is  a  similar  healthy  and 
decisive  step  which  should  certainly  not 
be  upset. 

In  fact  the  record  indicates  that  the 
action  of  the  House  has  already  had  a 
"moderating"  effect  of  its  own  on  Mr. 
Nasser  and  has  prompted  a  reappraisal 
of  his  actions  toward  us.  We  have  gotten 
these  results  by  "getting  tough"  with 
Nasser  just  as  we  hope  to  get  results  by 
"getting  tough"  with  North  Vietnam. 
To  reverse  the  action  of  the  House  now 
would  not  only  jeopardize  the  good  which 
our  earlier  action  did,  but  would  again 
create  doubt  and  misunderstanding  as  to 
our  real  intentions  and  our  determina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  accept  the  argu- 
ment that  by  our  actions  we  are  taking 
food  out  of  the  mouths  of  hungry  Egyp- 
tian children.  The  agricultural  com- 
modities proposed  to  be  conveyed  to  Mr. 
Nasser  will  after  all  only  be  transformed 
into  currency  to  finance  his  aggressive 
military  operations  elsewhere.  And  we 
are  not  in  any  case  cutting  off  all  aid  to 
Nasser.  Several  other  titles  of  the  bill 
are  still  available  for  genuinely  humani- 
tarian aid.  Nor  are  we  cutting  off  all  ties 
with  Nasser.  We  are  simply  making 
clear  that  this  Congress  and  this  people 
recognize  a  limit  beyond  which  those 
who  seek  and  receive  our  assistance 
simply  cannot  go.  We  do  not  intend  to 
be  a  "paper  tiger"  in  the  pocketbook  any 
more  than  in  our  defense  stance. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  ac- 
cept the  contention  that  this  position 
constitutes  a  repudiation  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  True,  the  Presi- 
dent has  broad  authority  in  the  field  of 
foreign  relations.  But  the  Congress  also 
ha.s  authority  in  this  same  field,  both  un- 
der the  Constitution  and  as  an  outgrowth 
of  progressive  developments  over  the 
years.  In  an  age  when  foreign  policy  is 
increasingly  being  conducted  through  al- 
locations of  vast  sums  of  money,  those 
of  us  in  Congress  who  have  the  ultimate 
say  on  money  also  have  both  a  share  and 
a  responsibility  in  the  conduct  of  our 
overall  foreign  policy.  In  this  vital  ques- 
tion of  our  policy  toward  Nasser,  as  in 
other  matters,  the  ultimate  actions  of 
the  U.S.  Government  must  reflect  not 
only  the  thinking  of  the  executive  branch 
but  also  of  the  elected  representatives  in 
the  Congress  as  well.  I  cannot  believe 
that  it  is  proper  for  us  in  this  House  to 
default  our  heavy  responsibilities  in  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  and  it  is  in 
that  spirit  that  I  support  the  pending 
motion. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  following  press  account  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  January  30 : 

Cairo  Restrains  Criticism  of  UNmsD 
States — It  Wants  To  Avert  Cutoff  of  Aid 
Program  by  Congress — Reds  Are  Warned 

(By  Hedrick  Smith) 
Cairo,  January  29. — President  Gamal  Abdel 
Nasser,  who  Just  a  month  ago  was  teUing  the 
United  States  to  "Jump  in  the  lake"  with  Its 
economic  assistance,  is  following  a  policy  of 
restraint  now  that  the  U.S.  Congress  is  con- 
sidering cutting  off  aid  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

Egyptian  authorities,  anxious  to  have  the 
American  aid  program  continued,  are  mak- 
ing a  serious  effort  to  avoid  embarrassing  the 
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Jolinson  administration  by  intemperate  out- 
bursts during  the  current  aid  battle  on  Cap- 
itol Hill. 

President  Nasser  was  reliably  reported  to 
have  intervened  to  prevent  the  publication 
of  two  bitterly  anti-American  editorials  in 
the  Cairo  newspaper  Al  Akhbar  Wednesday, 
the  day  after  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  to  suspend  surplus  food  sales  to  Egypt. 

In  general,  confident  talk  in  press  and 
official  circles  about  doing  without  the  $140 
million  a  year  American  food  shipments  has 
given  way,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  to 
expressions  of  appreciation  for  the  efforts  of 
the  State  Department  and  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration to  save  the  aid  program. 

DISTINCTION     IS     DRAWN 

The  Cairo  press,  which  has  In  the  past  de- 
livered broadside  attacks  against  the  United 
States  on  issues  far  less  important  to  Egypt 
than  the  American  aid  program,  has  been 
critical  of  Members  of  Congress  on  the  aid 
question.  However,  it  has  drawn  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  the  House  action  and  the 
viewpoint  of  the  administration  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  recent  months,  has  painted  a 
clear  picture  of  the  administration's  predica- 
ment and  the  range  of  views  within  the 
United  States  on  the  aid  question  and  re- 
lations with  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Moreover,  Cairo's  most  authoritative  col- 
umnist delivered  a  thinly  veiled  warning 
today  to  Egypt's  Communists  on  behalf  of  the 
regime  not  to  overplay  their  hand  in  the 
present  situation. 

Some  American  officials  took  comfort  from 
the  editorial  by  Mohammed  Hassaneln  Helkal, 
a  confidant  of  President  Nasser,  becatise  they 
had  feared  that  Cairo  was  letting  the  Com- 
munists develop  new  influence  unchecked. 

In  his  weekly  column  in  Al  Ahram,  Mr. 
Helkal  warned  the  Communists  against  at- 
tempting to  reform  their  party  openly  or 
secretly  or  trying  to  tamper  with  religion  In 
Egypt.  In  either  case,  he  said,  they  would 
be  "violating  the  National  Charter  and  "hence 
the  law  has  the  right — and  indeed  the  duty — 
to  intervene  and  strike  at  them." 

KEDS    IN    INFLUENTIAL    JOBS 

About  600  Eg3rptlan  Communists  were 
freed  from  jail  last  April  and  have  made 
their  way  Into  Influential  jobs,  especially 
In  the  press.  There  have  been  reports  that 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  was  secretly  reformed  last  fall. 

Qualified  sources  said  Mr.  Heikal's  col- 
umn— the  first  significant  public  criticism 
of  the  Communists  In  months — was  Intended 
to  assure  the  West  and  warn  the  Soviet  bloc 
that  the  Nasser  regime  was  not  about  to 
espouse  communism  even  If  Western  aid  were 
cut  tack. 

Since  Egvptian-Amerlcan  relations  reached 
a  low  point  at  Christmas  after  mobs  attacked 
the  U.S.  Embassy  compound  and  burned  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  Library  In  Cairo 
in  protest  against  the  American  role  in  the 
rescue  of  white  hostages  in  the  Congo,  Mr. 
Helkal  has  played  a  personal  role  In  trying 
to  rebuild  contacts  with  the  United  States. 
He  has  met  repeatedly  with  Ambassador 
Lucius  D.  Battle. 

Mr.  Battle  was  reported  to  have  given  the 
Nasser  regime  assurances  that  the  Johnson 
administration  would  do  all  It  could  to  re- 
tain the  economic  aid  program  and  prevent 
enactment  of  a  ban  on  svu-plus  food  ship- 
ments to  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

This  morning  Al  Ahram  attributed  the 
House  vote  for  the  ban  to  "an  alliance  be- 
tween elements  favoring  Israel  and  Isolation 
and  the  (Republican]  opposition  in  Con- 
gress." 


FARM  LABOR 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming   [Mr.  Roncalio]  may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Public 
Law  78,  adopted  in  1951,  resulted  in  em- 
ployment of  foreign  nationals,  Mexican, 
or  otherwise.  It  expired  on  December 
31,  1964.  Congressmen  from  districts 
which  rely  on  these  laborers  are  acutely 
aware  of  this  crucial  problem  and  that 
such  a  basic  element  in  our  finely  bal- 
anced economy  cannot  be  disturbed 
without  shattering  consequences. 

Wyoming's  sugarbeet  growers  deserve 
commendation  for  efforts  to  cope  with 
this  problem  on  their  own;  however,  we 
cannot  wait  until  our  beets  are  spoiling 
in  the  fields — a  present  problem  of  Cali- 
fornia date  growers — to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. 

We  must  know  that  present  legisla- 
tion, such  as  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1952,  Public  Law  414,  will 
be  effective  to  provide  temporary  assist- 
ance of  foreign  nationals  where  growers 
cannot  find  enough  American  workers  to 
perform  these  necessai-y  seasonal  labors. 

A  nonlegislative  remedy  to  this  prob- 
lem is  going  to  require  full  cooperation 
and  good  faith  between  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  growers.  This  would  be 
greatly  aided  if  the  Department  of  Labor 
would  assume  a  neutral  role  on  this  mat- 
ter rather  than  that  of  an  advocate.  A 
continued  strict  construction  of  the  Pub- 
lic Law  414  could  well  lead  to  one  of  the 
blackest  years  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

In  support  of  my  view  I  would  like  to 
read  into  the  Record  two  letters  typical 
of  many  I  have  received. 

The  first  is  from  Mr.  Fred  G.  Holmes, 
a  vice  president  of  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.;  the  second  from  a  Wyoming 
beet  grower: 

The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co., 
Denver,  Colo.,  January  28,  1965. 
Hon.  Teno  Roncalio, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Roncalio:  We  and  our 
growers  are  greatly  concerned  about  the  pos- 
sibility that  Mexican  nationals  will  not  be 
available  for  sugarbeet  work  this  spring.  We 
ask  for  your  help  and  advice  in  solving  this 
problem. 

I  believe  that  our  future  need  for  this  type 
of  worker  can  best  be  developed  by  a  review 
of  the  actual  number  of  workers  employed 
and  acres  worked  in  1964.  Following  is  the 
detail  of  the  acreage  worked  by  types  of 
workers  in  our  Lovell- Wheatland  areas: 


Types  of  workers 

Acreage 
worked 

Num- 
ber of 
workers 

Average 
acres  per 
worker 

Growers'  families 

221 

1,867 

32 

110 

1,701 

21,775 

Local  labor 

184 

15 

8 

130 

1,110 

10  15 

Youth  groups 

2  13 

Prift-in  workers  ' 

93.75 

Recruited  workers 

13.08 

MpTicjin  nnt.inn.ils 

19.62 

Total 

2.5.706 

1  Drift-in  workers  are  those  who  are  either  recruited 
directly  by  their  grower-employer  or  wiio  travel  to  our 
areas  without  being  contacted  by  our  recruiters. 

At  first  glance  at  the  above  figures  it  would 
appear  that  the  loss  of  Mexican  nationals 
would   mean   a   shortage   of    1,110   workers. 


However,  to  work  with  domestic  workers  the 
21,775  acres  worked  by  Mexican  nationals 
would  require  the  recruitment  of  1,664  addi- 
tional workers  Instead  of  1,110  Mexican  na- 
tionals. This  is  based  upon  the  average 
performance  of  recruited  domestic  workers 
In  1964,  and  the  assumptions  (1)  that  the 
same  numbers  of  local  and  drift-In  workers 
would  again  be  available  and  (2)  that  the 
additional  workers  needed  could  be  recruited. 
We  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  recruit 
enough  workers  to  fill  the  shortages  that 
would  result  if  Mexican  nationals  were  not 
available.  We  have  assisted  our  growers  In 
recruiting  fleldworkers  for  over  50  years. 
Prom  1948  until  1961  I  was  in  charge  of  our 
labor  department  and  I  personally  know  that 
every  eSort  was  made  to  fill  our  shortages 
with  domestic  workers  recruited  from  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  New  Mexico.  Arizona,  and  other 
Western  States.  In  addition,  the  Colorado 
State  Employment  Service  has  also  recruited 
workers  for  our  Rocky  Mountain  area  growers 
in  the  Southwestern  States  for  many  years; 
yet.  our  combined  efforts  could  not  fill  the 
needs  and  each  year  from  1951  to  date  It  has 
been  necessary  for  us  to  contract  Mexican 
nationals.  It  is  also  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  demand  for  domestic  agricultural 
workers  for  other  areas  In  the  United  States, 
resulting  from  the  loss  of  approximately 
180,000  Mexican  nationals,  will  reduce  the 
number  of  workers  that  will  be  recruited  for 
our  areas  in  1965. 

It  has  always  been  extremely  difficult  to 
recruit  domestic  workers  for  sugarbeet  work 
in  Wyoming.  We  believe  that  this  difficulty 
is  mainly  due  to  (1)  the  great  distance's 
workers  must  travel  from  their  homes  in  the 
Southwest  to  Wyoming  and  return,  and  (2) 
the  shortness  of  the  working  season  because 
of  the  lack  of  work  in  other  crops.  In  Colo- 
rado, for  example,  workers  also  have  work  In 
harvesting  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  and  po- 
tatoes, in  addition  to  their  beet  work.  But 
even  In  Colorado,  we  have  been  unable  to 
recruit  enough  domestic  labor  to  fill  the 
needs. 

As  you  know,  the  sugarbeet  industry  has 
made  treme;:dous  strides  in  the  development 
of  better  seed,  machines,  and  herbicides  in 
an  effort  to  reduce  and,  we  hope,  eventually 
eliminate  the  need  for  fieldworkers.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  now  need  only  one-half  of  the  num- 
ber of  workers  that  were  required  20  years 
ago.  We  feel  confident  that  within  a  few 
years  we  will  have  herbicides  that  will  elimi- 
nate weeds — and  labor.  Until  that  day  ar- 
rives, we  must  face  the  fact  that  labor  short- 
ages win  cause  crop  losses. 

Our  growers  have  accorded  to  domestic 
workers  the  principal  benefits  given  Mexi- 
can nationals.  The  wage  rates  paid  both 
types  of  workers  have  been  as  determined 
annually  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  Sugar  Act.  The  9.119 
Mexican  nationals  contracted  to  us  In  1964 
who  worked  in  our  5-State  area  averaged 
$1,242  per  hour  worked.  Although  payrolls 
are  not  kept  on  domestic  workers  by  our 
growers,  we  think  It  reasonable  to  assume 
that  similarly  qualified  domestic  workers 
earn  equally  as  much  Inasmuch  as  they  are 
paid  at  the  same  rate  as  Mexican  nationals. 
There  has  been  no  discrimination  in  hous- 
ing and  the  free  housing  furnished  both  do- 
mestic workers  and  Mexican  nationals  has 
been  Inspected  and  has  met  the  Department 
of  Labor's  minimum  housing  standards  for 
nationals.  The  sugar  industry  is  one  of  the 
few  that  have  provided  both  occupational 
and  nonoccupational  Insurance  coverage  for 
domestic  workers.  Robert  Sakata,  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Mountain  States  Beet 
Growers  Association  of  Colorado  testified  at 
the  recent  Department  of  Labor  hearing  in 
Dallas  as  to  the  benefits  given.  A  copy  of 
this  statement  is  attached  for  your  informa- 
tion. 

You  know  that  both  my  company  and  our 
growers  are  greatly  concerned  over  the  possi- 
bility that  we  might  be  denied  Mexican  na- 
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tlonals  this  spring.     This  concern  was  clearly 
shown  when  we  were  unable  to  settle  the 
1965  contract  at  our  recent  negotiations. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Fred  G.  Holmes, 
Vice  President,  Agricultural  Adminis- 
tration. 


Powell,  Wyo., 
January  23, 1965. 
Hon.  Teno  Roncalio, 
US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DE.Mi  Sir:  When  the  Government  lifted 
acreage  restrictions  on  sugarbeets  and  In 
1963  said  there  would  be  no  acreage  restric- 
tions imposed  at  least  through  the  1965  or 
1966  growing  seasons  due  to  an  apparent 
shortaf^e  of  sugar,  many  growers  responded 
by  investing  heavily  in  new  equipment  to 
raise  more  acres  to  help  offset  this  shortage. 
This  was  done  In  the  hope  that  Income  from 
more  acres  harvested  would  repay  the  money 
borrowed  In  3  or  4  years.  If  most  all  of  the 
profits  from  the  crop  were  used  for  that 
purpose. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  there  was 
not  such  a  shortage  as  the  USDA  thought, 
acreage  restrictions  on  U.S.  beet  growers  in- 
stead of  foreign  allotments  were  the  answer. 
Most  grower  associations  reluctantly  went 
along  with  this.  The  growers  felt  they 
could  tighten  their  belts  a  little  and  get  by. 
Now,  to  top  this  off.  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz 
says  there  Is  plenty  of  unemployed  labor  In 
the  United  States  waiting  around  to  do  such 
Jobs  as  thinning  beets. 

You  being  a  Representative  from  Wyoming 
beet-raising  conununitles  know  it  takes  a 
particular  kind  of  person  to  do  the  stoop 
labor  of  beet  thinning.  You  and  I  know  that 
very  few  of  the  labor  force  in  the  United 
States  could  do  thLs  kind  of  manual  labor. 

Chemical  weed  control  and  mechanical 
thinning  equipment  are  making  progress; 
however,  they  are  still  not  effective  enough  to 
let  us  produce  a  profitable  crop  without  ad- 
ditional hand  labor.  The  Mexican  nationals 
are  excellent  at  this  work,  and  the  money 
they  take  home  to  Mexico  greatly  helps  the 
economy  of  our  neighbor.  At  the  same  time, 
if  we  can  produce  a  profitable  crop,  we  wiU 
be  buying  more  machinery  and  supplies  and 
helping  keep  the  economy  of  this  country 
rolling. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  use  your  influence 
to  help  us  beet  growers  with  this  problem. 
Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 

Don  Faxon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  overstate  this 
problem  or  the  present  need  for  clarifica- 
tion and  certainty  in  this  area. 


INTRODUCTION  SPEECH  FOR  VOT- 
ING RIGHTS  BILL  OF  1965 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House',  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  most  of  us  here  today  stand  to- 
gether with  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  who  believed  that  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1954  had  finally  guar- 
anteed the  right  to  vote  to  all  of  our  citi- 
zens regardless  of  race  or  color.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  belief  has  been  painfully 
shattered  by  recent  events  in  Selma,  Ala., 
and  neighboring  areas.  The  cold  fact 
that  sufficient  authority  does  not  exist 
in  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  at  the  ballot  box 
must  come  as  a  shock  to  the  Members  of 
this  body  who  labored  so  long  and  dili- 
gently last  winter.    Four  days  ago  I  was 


in  Selma.  I  was  immediately  struck  by 
the  fact  that  the  Dallas  County  Board  of 
Registration  and  all  other  city  and  coun- 
ty officials  stated  time  after  time  that 
they  were  obeying  the  Alabama  laws  per- 
taining to  registration  and  voting  and 
did  not  consider  themselves  guilty  of  any 
wrongdoing.  They  did  not  understand, 
nor  could  they  explain  why  only  2  percent 
of  the  eligible  Negroes  were  registered, 
while  70  percent  of  eligible  whites  had 
qualified  to  vote.  A  number  of  Selma 
residents,  particularly  white  business- 
men, told  me  that  unless  there  were  truly 
effective  Federal  legislation,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  Negro  to  attain  his 
voting  rights  at  any  time  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

I  believe  that  we  must  enact  a  law  as 
quickly  as  possible  that  will,  without 
question,  conclusively  abolish  voting  dis- 
crimination. Our  duty  as  Members  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  com- 
pels us  to  do  no  less.  At  this  point,  de- 
cisive action  is  required.  We — as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress — must  face  the  fact 
that  existing  legislation  just  is  not  work- 
ing. The  situation  in  Selma  must  jar  us 
from  our  complacency  concerning  voting 
rights.  Most  of  us  believed  that  the  pas- 
sage of  the  historic  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  would  end  violence  and  demonstra- 
tions and  move  this  type  of  controversy 
into  the  courts. 

Why  then  are  we  faced  with  the  spec- 
tacle  of  young  children  crowded   into 
jails,  men  and  women  being  beaten  and 
subject   to   wholesale   arrests,   teachers 
losing  their  hard-won  jobs  and  skilled 
craftsmen  subject  to  all  sorts  of  economic 
reprisals  when  they  attempt  to  exercise 
their  supposed  inalienable  right  to  vote? 
There  are  several  reasons.    First,  the 
7-year  histoiy  of  judicial  enforcement  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957,  1960,  and 
1964  has  shown  a  pronounced  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  courts  in  the 
South  to  proceed  very,  very  slowly.    Sec- 
ondly,   the    voting    referees    procedure 
established  by  the  1960  act  and  some- 
what strengthened  by  the  1964  act  neces- 
sitates drawn  out  litigation  that  post- 
pones final  relief,  and  usually  establishes 
in  each  suit  only  the  rights  of  individuals 
or    small    groups.    Third,    the   Federal 
judiciary  in  the  South  has  shown  an  ex- 
treme reluctance  to  appoint  any  voting 
referees.    In  fact,  the  number  of  referees 
actually  appointed  is  probably  less  than 
the  number  of  the  fingers  on  one  hand— 
and  this,  despite  the  glaring  abuses  that 
exist  in  Dallas  Covmty  and  other  coun- 
ties throughout  the  South.    And  fourth, 
even  if  a  referee  should  be  appointed,  he 
is  obliged  under  the  existing  procedure 
to  apply  State  laws  which  in  many  areas 
as  in  Alabama,  are  highly  discriminatory 
and  precisely  designed  to  prevent  Ne- 
groes from  voting. 

Dallas  County,  Ala.,  dramatically  ex- 
emplifies the  ineffectiveness  of  existing 
legislation.  As  early  as  1961,  soon  after 
the  passage  of  the  1960  Civil  Rights  Act, 
the  Justice  Department  filed  suit  against 
the  Board  of  Registrars  of  Dallas 
County.  Pour  years  and  five  more  Fed- 
eral suits  later  effective  relief  is  yet  to 
be  forthcoming,  and  the  first  voting  ref- 
eree is  yet  to  be  appointed.  The  extraor- 
dinary concentration  of  the  legal  re- 
sources of  the  Justice  Department  has 


been  to  no  avail.    Last  week  a  Federal 
district    court    issued    its    most    recent 
order.    That  order  tolerates  a  situation 
in  which  the  board  of  registration  is  open 
only  2  days  each  month.    It  does  order 
the  board  to  process  at  least  100  appli- 
cations each  of  those  2  days;  but  at  that 
rate  it  would  take  close  to  7  years  merely 
to  process  the  applications  of  the  15,000 
qualified  Negro  citizens  of  Dallas  County. 
Viewing  the  clear  and  almost  total 
failure  of  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957, 
1960,  and  1964  to  secure  the  right  to  vote 
without  regard  to  race,  and  sensing  the 
great  and  immediate  need  for  remedial 
legislation,  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
which  would  establish  a  Federal  Voting, 
Registration,  and  Elections  Commission. 
The  new  Commission  would  consist  of 
six  members,  three  from  each  political 
party,  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.    The  Commis- 
sion would   act   upon   receipt  of  com- 
plaints or  upon  its  own  motion  regarding 
discriminatory    registration    or    voting 
procedures.    It  would  hold  hearings  and, 
if    complaints    were    substantiated,    it 
would  act  quickly  and  effectively  to  se- 
cure the  right  to  vote. 

One  of  the  key  provisions  gives  the 
Commission  the  power  to  appoint  Fed- 
eral registrars  for  all  elections — State  or 
local — who  would  be  authorized  to  regis- 
ter qualified  voters  without  complex  lit- 
eracy tests,  poll  taxes,  or  any  other  re- 
strictive procedures. 

Regretfully,  in  my  limited  time  I  can 
not  explain  this  bill  in  detail.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  introduce  into  the 
Record,  along  with  the  text  of  the  bill, 
an  overall  analysis  of  the  bill.  I  would 
like  to  add  that  Profs.  Mark  deWolfe 
Howe,  Paul  Freund,  and  Louis  Jaffe,  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School  faculty,  were 
asked  for  their  views  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  proposed  legislation.  I 
also  include  Professor  Howe's  reply  in 
the  Record. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  what  I 
am  asking.  I  urgently  request  the  dis- 
tinguished Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  hold  immediate  hearings  not  only  on 
this  bill  but  also  on  the  many  other  con- 
structive proposals  which  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Congress  by  my  esteemed 
colleagues. 

Too  long  has  the  southern  Negro  borne 
unaided  the  intolerable  burden  of  brav- 
ing dangers  and  risking  his  life  in  his  at- 
tempt to  register  to  vote.  The  time  has 
long  since  passed  when  the  Congress 
should  have  provided  him  its  effective 
assistance. 

We  must  end  the  spectacle  of  elected 
white  officials  using  the  letter  of  their 
law  to  violate  and  vmdermine  the  spirit 
of  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Sates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  a 
copy  of  the  bill  which  I  have  introduced 
and  an  analysis  of  the  same.  I  am  also 
including  a  letter  from  Prof.  Mark  DeW. 
Howe,  of  the  Harvard  Law  School: 

H.R.  4509 

A  bill  to  further  secure  the  right  to  vote, 
free  from  discrimination  on  account  of 
race  or  color,  through  the  establishment  of 
a  Federal  Voting,  Registration,  and  Elec- 
tions Commission 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965." 

The  Congress  hereby  finds:  (1)  that  large 
numbers  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
denied  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  their 
race  or  color;  (2)  that  many  State  and  local 
registration  and  election  officials  are  re- 
sponsible for  such  denials:  (3)  that  such 
denials  are  sometimes  accomplished  through 
violence,  threats  of  violence,  economic  re- 
prisals, and  other  forms  of  intimidation;  (4) 
that  in  many  areas  of  the  United  States  the 
literacy  test'  interpretation  test  and  other 
such  devices  are  frequently  abused  so  as  to 
deny  qualified  citizens  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color:  (5)  that  the  poll  tax 
as  a  condition  of  suffrage  is  today  almost 
exclusively  used  to  deny  the  right  to  vote 
on  account  of  race  or  color;  and  (6)  that  the 
delays  incident  to  granting  the  right  to  vote 
to  qualified  citizens  of  the  United  States  re- 
gardless of  their  race  or  color  under  exist- 
ing legislation  have  been  excessive  and  un- 
reasonable. 

Sec.  2.  Definition. — "Election"  means  any 
election,  including  an  election  for  Federal. 
State  or  local  office:  a  primary  election  or  any 
other  voting  process  at  which  officials  or  can- 
didates for  public  office  are  chosen;  and 
any  vote  which  decides  a  proposition  or  issue 
of  public  law. 

Sec.  3.  The  right  to  vote  in  any  election 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  reason  of 
failure  to  pay  any  poll  tax  or  other  tax. 

Sec.  4.  There  is  hereby  established  a  Fed- 
eral Voting.  Registration,  and  Elections  Com- 
mission which  shall  consist  of  six  members 
appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Not  more  than 
three  of  the  members  shall  be  of  the  same 
political  party.  The  President  shall  desig- 
nate the  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

Sec.  5  The  Commission,  on  application  of 
any  aggrieved  person,  or  on  its  own  motion, 
shall  determine,  after  a  hearing  on  the  rec- 
ord, whether  there  exists  a  pattern  or  prac- 
tice of  denial  or  abridgment  of  the  right  to 
vote  on  account  of  race  or  color  in  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  a  determination  is  made 
by  the  Commission  under  section  4  that  a 
pattern  or  practice  of  denial  or  abridgment 
of  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or 
color  exists  in  an  area,  without  further  ac- 
tion by  the  Commission  any  applicant  seek- 
ing to  register  to  vote : 

(a)  shall,  by  completion  of  six  grades  of 
education  in  a  public  school  or  In  a  private 
accredited  school,  be  deemed  to  have  ful- 
filled all  literacy,  education,  knowledge,  or 
intelligence  requirements,  and 

(b)  shall  be  allowed  to  satisfy  any  regis- 
tration or  voting  requirements  at  any  time 
until    thirty   days   before   an   election. 

Sec.  7.  Whenever  the  Commission  makes  a 
determination  of  a  pattern  or  practice  of 
denial  or  abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote 
on  account  of  race  or  color  under  section  5, 
It  is  empowered  to  take  appropriate  action 
to  correct  such  denials  or  abridgments. 
"Appropriate  action"  may  include: 

(a)  Establishment  of  a  system  of  officials  to 
conduct  and  make  return  of  elections  in  the 
area; 

(b)  Appointment  of  supervisors  to  oversee 
elections  conducted  by  State  or  local  officials. 
The  Commission  may  confer  upon  the  super- 
visors such  powers  as  it  deems  necessary  to 
guarantee  the  right  to  vote,  including  the 
powers  of  United  States  marshals  to  arrest 
and  to  bear  firearms: 

(c)  Establishment  of  a  system  of  Federal 
registrars  empowered  to  register  persons  to 
vote  in  all  elections.  Such  registrars  may 
secure  registration  on  a  house-to-house  basis. 

(d)  Requiring  the  use  of  such  registra- 
tion and  voting  application  forms  as  are  con- 
sistent with  the  policies  of  this  Act  and  which 
incorporate  the  valid  qualifications  for  reg- 
istration and  voting  under  State  law.    "Valid 


qualifications  for  registration  and  voting  un- 
der State  law"  shall  not  Include  any  require- 
ment the  purpose  or  effect  of  which  the 
Commission  finds  is  to  further  in  any  way 
the  pattern  or  practice  found  pursuant  to 
section  5. 

(e)  Establishment  of  a  system  of  voter 
education  and  Information  centers  designed 
to  facilitate  registration  and  voting; 

(f )  Preparation,  publication,  and  distribu- 
tion of  materials; 

(g)  Establishment,  suspension  or  modifica- 
tion of  registration  deadlines  or  periods,  or 
of  other  such  time  limitations. 

Sec.  8.  If  the  Commission  finds  after  a 
hearing  on  the  record,  that  any  official  of 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  has 
refused,  or  has  aided  another  such  official 
In  refusing.  In  any  way  to  accept  or  count  a 
ballot  cast  by  a  person  registered  pursuant 
to  section  7  of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall 
assess  a  civil  penalty  of  $300  for  each  sepa- 
rate ballot  not  counted  upon  both  (a)  the 
official,  and  (b)  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  of  which  he  Is  an  official. 
These  civil  penalties  shall  be  collected  by 
United  States  marshals. 

Sec  9.  (a)  It  shall  be  a  discriminatory 
election  practice  for  any  person  to — 

(1)  commit  in  an  official  capacity  any  act 
which  furthers  the  pattern  or  practice  found 
pursuant  to  section  5; 

(2)  interfere  with  or  Impede  the  effectua- 
tion of  any  order  or  action  of  the  Commis- 
sion; 

(3)  violate  any  rule  or  regulation  adopted 
by  the  Commission  under  section  15. 

(b)  Upon  complaint  of  any  aggrieved  per- 
son or  upon  Its  own  motion,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  determine,  after  a  hearing  on  the 
merits,  whether  any  per.=:on  has  committed 
a  discriminatory  election  practice.  Upon 
such  determination  the  Commission  may  is- 
sue a  cease  and  desist  order  or  order  such 
affirmative  action  as  will  effectuate  the  pol- 
icies of  this  Act.  Such  cease  and  desist  or- 
ders may  apply  to  all  futxire  discriminatory 
election  practices.  The  Commission  may  ap- 
ply at  any  time  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
the  Circuit  within  which  the  discriminatory 
election  practice  occurred  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  order  and  for  appropriate 
temporary  relief  or  restraining  orders. 

(c)  If  the  Commission  finds  that  discrim- 
inatory election  practices  have  resulted  in  a 
substantial  denial  of  the  right  to  %'ote  on 
account  of  race  or  color  In  any  election,  the 
Commission  may  declare  the  election  void, 
and  may  order  and  conduct  a  new  election. 
This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  elections 
for  Presidential  and  Vice-Presidential  Elec- 
tors, United  States  Senators,  and  United 
States  Representatives. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  request  such 
fiu-ther  assistance  from  the  President  as  it 
deems  necessary  for  enforcement  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  10.  Appeals. — Any  aggrieved  person 
may  appeal  any  determination,  order,  or  ac- 
tion of  the  Commission  pursuant  to  sections 
5,  8,  9(b).  or  9(c)  within  sixty  days  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Circuit  In  which 
the  proceeding  arose.  Unless  stayed  by  an 
order  of  the  Court  or  a  panel  thereof,  a  de- 
termination, order,  or  action  of  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  sections  5,  8,  or  9(c)  shall 
remain  In  full  force  and  effect  pending  ap- 
peal. In  any  appeal  under  this  section,  or 
upon  application  by  the  Commission  for  en- 
forcement of  Its  order  pursuant  to  section 
9(b).  the  findings  of  the  Commission  as  to 
questions  of  fact.  If  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence,  shall  be  conclusive. 

Sec.  11.  Testimony  of  Witnesses  and 
Production  of  Documents. — The  Commis- 
sion shall  have  the  power  to  compel  at  any 
designated  place  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
papers  and  documents  relevant  to  its  pow- 
ers and  duties  through  the  use  of  the  sub- 
pena.      Upon    refusal    to    obey    a    subpena. 


the  Commission  may  apply  for  Its  enforce- 
ment to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  circuit 
In  which  the  Inquiry  Is  being  held.  The 
court  shall  forthwith  order  full  compliance 
with  the  subpena  and  shall  cite  a  refusal 
to  do  so  as  a  contempt. 

Sec.  12.  This  Act  shall  be  liberally  con- 
strued so  as  to  secure  and  protect  the  right 
to  vote. 

Sec  13.  The  Commission  shall  appoint  an 
executive  director  and  such  officers  and  other 
personnel  as  performance  of  its  duties 
requires. 

Sec  14.  The  Commissioners  shall  receive 
an  annual  salary  of  $25,000;  the  Executive 
Director,  $22,500. 

Sec.  15.  The  Commission  shall  have  au- 
thority to  make,  amend,  or  rescind  rules  and 
regulations,  procedural  or  substantive,  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  and  poli- 
cies of  this  Act. 

Sec.  16.  The  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
shall  apply  to  proceedings  under  this  Act, 
provided  that,  whenever  a  single  Commis- 
sioner has  presided  at  a  hearing,  the  Com- 
mission may,  upon  the  basis  of  consultation 
with  that  Commissioner,  decide  the  matter. 

Sec  17.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  repeal  or  supersede  the  provisions 
of  title  42,  United  States  Code,  section  1971. 

Discussion  and  Analysis  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965 

The  heart  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  Is  its  establishment  of  a  Federal  Vot- 
ing, Registration,  and  Elections  Commission 
empowered  to  deal  effectively  with  those 
communities,  or  larger  political  areas,  in 
which  pervasive  voting  discrimination  exists. 
Three  Federal  civil  rights  statutes  (1957, 
1960,  1964)  have  cumulatively  established 
elaborate  Judicial  proceedings  for  enforcing, 
by  private  action  or  suit  by  the  Attorney 
General,  the  right  to  vote,  confirmed  by  the 
15th  amendment,  without  discrimination 
because  of  race  or  color.  Throughout  large 
segments  of  the  South,  however,  these  laws 
have  not  sufficed  to  insure  more  than  a  token 
of  nondiscriminatory  voting  registration. 
This  failure,  while  it  stems  In  part  from  the 
overly  cautious  manner  In  which  rights  cre- 
ated were  hedged  and  qualified,  Is  attribut- 
able ultimately  to  the  laws'  primary  reliance 
upon  courts  and  court  proceedings.  This 
reliance  has  unhappily  proved  misplaced. 
Though  a  court  may  order  action,  it  cannot 
Itself  act.  It  may  order  a  registrar  to  ex- 
amine Negroes  with  the  same  dispatch  with 
which  he  examines  whites;  but  accumulating 
direct  and  convincing  proof  of  noncompli- 
ance is  arduous  when  it  is  not  impossible. 
The  subtler  modes  of  discrimination  are  as 
difficult  for  a  court  to  detect  as  they  are  for 
it  to  remedy  and  eliminate.  Sanctions  which 
a  court  may  impose  for  disobedience  of  the 
orders  are  not  always  persuasive. 

The  short  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  Justice 
Department  must,  and  does,  devote  a  cen- 
tury of  man-hours  In  order  to  achieve  re- 
sults which  are  limited  to  localities  and 
sparse  even  In  their  local  Impact.  These 
propositions  receive  verification  from  the 
saddening  story  recounted  this  week  In 
Selma,  Ala.  There,  the  three  prime  tech- 
niques for  discrimination — opening  the  reg- 
istration offices  only  a  few  times  each  month; 
processing  only  a  minimum  of  applications 
during  those  days  when  the  office  is  open; 
administering  needlessly  long  and  complex 
tests  of  literacy  and  Intelligence — are 
shrewdly  suited  to  evading  the  Federal  man- 
date. A  Federal  court,  moving  Into  action 
late  last  week  after  a  massive  Justice  De- 
partment effort,  ordered  only  that.  If  ade- 
quate registration  was  not  allowed  by  early 
summer,  then  some  other  action  would  be 
taken.  It  would  be  mistaken,  moreover,  to 
single  out  Selma  for  special  blame,  as  If 
conditions  there  were  uncharacteristically 
grave.  For  Selma  Is  a  microcosm  of  the  Deep 
South,  representative  of  hundreds  of  com- 
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munltles  in  which  the  Justice  Department 
has  filed  no  suit.  It  Is  only  with  awareness 
of  this  fact  that  the  lessons  of  Selma  be- 
came truly  instructive. 

For  these  reasons  the  Resnick  bill  calls  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Voting,  Reg- 
istration, and  Elections  Cpmmlsslon.  To  this 
Commission  Is  entrusted  first,  the  responsibll- 
itv  for  determining,  after  hearings,  those 
areas  in  which  exist  a  "pattern  or  practice"— 
language  drawn  from  the  1960  act— of  voting 
discrimination.  The  area  to  which  the  find- 
ing of  pattern  or  practice  pertains  may  be  as 
small  as  a  village,  as  large  as  a  State. 

Once  this  determination  is  made,  certain 
rights  follow  as  a  matter  of  course:  A  slxth- 
erade  education  conclusively  satisfies  (or  Is 
deemed  to  satisfy)  all  tests  of  knowledge  or 
literacy;  and  application  for  registration 
must  be  allowed  at  reasonable  times  until  a 
month  before  an  election. 

After  making  Its  finding  of  pattern  or  prac- 
tice the  Commission  Is  authorized  to  under- 
take large-scale  administrative  relief.  The 
range  and  kind  of  these  relief  measures  com- 
prl^  the  driving  thrust  of  the  Resnick  bill, 
distinguishes  It  most  dramatically  from  Its 
predecessors,  and  literally  promises  the  rapid 
and  just  enfranchisement  of  the  Southern 
Negro  The  Commission  may:  Organize  a 
system  of  Federal  registrars  for  the  registra- 
tion of  Negroes;  prohibit  the  use  of  registra- 
tion qualifications  which  it  finds  contribute 
to  the  pattern  or  practice  of  discrimination; 
adjust  the  hours  and  times  during  which 
registration  will  be  allowed;  supervise  and,  if 
necessary,  actually  conduct  the  elections 
themselves. 

Recourse  to  any  one  of  thes  Federal  reme- 
dies does  not  necessarily  entail  recourse  to 
specific  others.  What  happens  If  a  Negro. 
registered  pursuant  to  a  Federal  program.  Is 
subsequently  rebuffed  by  the  State  on  voting 
day— his  ballot  either  not  accepted  or  not 
tabulated?  In  such  a  case,  the  result  is  sum- 
mary The  Conunlsslon  must — not  may- 
Impose  a  civil  penalty  of  $300  both  upon  the 
officer  who  actually  refused  the  ballot  and 
upon   the   city  or   political   unit   employing 

him. 

What  happens  if  persons  interfere  with 
remedial  activity  of  the  Commission?  Or 
if  an  official  refuses  to  honor  the  sixth  grade 
literacy  standard?  Section  9(a)  designates 
such  behavior  as  a  "disciminatory  election 
practice."  After  a  hearing  the  Commission 
may  order  the  offending  party  to  cease  and 
desist  If,  moreover,  discriminatory  election 
practices  are  found  to  have  substantially  re- 
duced the  suffrage  In  a  given  election,  the 
Commission  may,  at  Its  discretion,  dec  are 
the  election  void  and  conduct  a  new  election. 

Hearings  are  provided  at  the  proper  mo- 
ments throughout  the  sequence  of  Conunls- 
slon proceedings:  for  a  determination  of 
pattern  or  practice;  for  assessment  of  the 
$300  fine;  for  trials  of  discriminatory  election 
practices.  The  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  representing  Congress  standing  judg- 
ment on  procedure,  governs  throughout  with 
one  minor  exception. 

Action  of  the  Commission  Is  subject  to  re- 
view upon  three  occasions.  The  original 
finding  of  "pattern  or  practice"— which  trig- 
gers the  various  mechanisms  of  the  bill- 
may  be  Immediately  appealed  to  the  court 
of  appeals.  There,  the  scope  of  review  Is 
limited  to  whether  the  Commission's  finding 
Is  supported  by  "substantial  evidence."  The 
Commission  Itself  must  go  to  the  court  of 
appeals  for  enforcement  of  its  orders  rem- 
edying discriminatory  election  practices. 
Those  assessed  the  mandatory  fines  may  ap- 
peal the  findings  of  facts  underlying  the 
assessment.  While  action  taken  by  the  Com- 
mission to  correct  a  pattern  or  practice  is 
not  Immediately  appealable.  Its  legality  may 
be  challenged  collaterally  when  the  court 
examines  the  finding  of  a  discriminatory 
election  practice. 


The  Constitution  supports  this  legislation 
at  every  step.  The  first  section  of  the  15th 
amendment  guarantees  the  right  to  vote  in 
all  elections  free  from  discrimination  be- 
cause of  race  or  color.  The  second  section  of 
that  amendment  reads  as  follows:  "The  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article 
by  appropriate  legislation."  Doubtlessly, 
this  legislation  is  In  some  senses  far  reach- 
ing; but  It  reaches  no  further  than  it  must 
In  order  finally  to  realize  those  great  rights 
supposedly  secured  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment almost  a  century  ago. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Section   1   titles  the  act  as  "The  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965." 

Section  1.  This  act  applies  uniformly  to 
all  elections,  Federal  or  State.  The  15th 
amendment,  forbidding  the  discriminatory 
denial  of  voting  rights  "by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State,"  applies  with  equal  force  to 
all  elections.  The  1957  and  1960  voting  acts 
regulated  State  elections  as  well  as  Federal. 
Only  with  the  24th  amendment  and  the  1964 
act  has  there  been  imported  into  the  law  the 
notion  that  State  elections  may  permissibly 
be  more  discriminatory  than  Federal.  The 
notion  Is  grounded  neither  In  the  Constitu- 
tion nor  In  any  rational  conception  of  fed- 
eralism. The  1965  act  returns  to  the  scope 
of  the  15th  amendment,  and  governs  across 
the  electoral  board. 

Section  3.  The  24th  amendment,  ratified 
last  year,  prohibits  the  poll  tax  as  a  quallfica- 
ton  for  voting  for  Federal  office.  This  sec- 
tion extends  that  prohibition  to  elections  for 
State  and  local  offices.  Inasmuch  as  the  poll 
tax  Is  used  today  primarily  in  a  manipulated 
manner  to  disenfranchise  the  Negro,  Con- 
gress possesses  adequate  power  under  the 
15th  amendment  to  outlaw  Its  use. 

Section  4  establishes  a  six-member  Com- 
mission, three  members  to  be  culled  from 
each  of  the  two  parties,  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

Section  5.  Commission  action  Is  confined 
to  areas  In  which  the  Commission  finds  there 
exists  a  pattern  or  practice  of  voting  dis- 
crimination. Such  a  finding  Is  to  be  the 
outcome  of  a  hearing  under  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  (with  a  minor  deviation). 
The  Commission  may  hold  such  a  hearing 
upon  application  of  a  private  individual  or 
upon  Its  own  Initiative. 

Section  6.  Once  the  Commission  has  made 
Its  finding  of  pattern  or  practice,  certain  re- 
sults follow  automatically,  while  others  are 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Commission. 
Section  6  spells  out  the  automatic  conse- 
quences. Under  section  6(a),  a  sixth-grade 
education  esUbllshes  a  "conclusive  presump- 
tion" of  literacy.  The  rule  applies  not  only 
to  a  "literacy"  test,  so-called,  but  also  to 
that  whole  cluster  of  tests  which  determine 
mental  aptitude,  regardless  of  whether  de- 
nominated a  test  of  "literacy."  "knowledge,' 
or  "constitutional  Interpretation." 

The  conclusive  presumption  of  the  Resnick 
bin  goes  a  step  beyond  the  1964  act,  which 
derived  from  a  sixth-grade  education  only 
a  presumption  of  literacy  that  could  be  re- 
butted by  the  use  of  literacy  tests.  Thus,  an 
individual  might  be  forced  to  go  through 
lengthy  court  proceedings  to  establish  his 
eligibility  to  vote.  Literacy  tests  undoubt- 
edly serve  a  legitimate  function  in  many 
States  of  the  Union.  Yet  they  are  also  easy 
to  abuse  by  the  Intentional  application  of 
stlffer  standards  to  certain  Individuals.  Con- 
fronted with  such  an  abuse,  each  Individual 
would  be  forced  to  commence  expensive  and 
lengthy  litigation  to  vindicate  his  right  to 
vote.  This  section  acts  only  In  areas  where 
the  Commission  has  found  a  pattern  or  prac- 
tice of  racial  discrimination — that  Is,  where 
the  Commission  finds  after  a  hearing  that 
election  officials  are  acting  deliberately  to 
deny  the  right  to  vote  on  the  basis  of  race. 
Thus,  the  use  of  literacy  tests  in  areas  where 


Individuals  are  treated  equally  without  re- 
gard to  race  Is  unaffected.  Because  of  the 
general  sufficiency  of  a  sixth-grade  educa- 
tion to  make  an  Individual  both  literate  and 
familiar  with  the  structure  of  government, 
and  because  of  the  notorious  abuse  of  literacy 
and  intelligence  tests  to  deprive  Negroes  of 
the  right  to  vote.  Congress  has  the  author- 
ity under  the  15th  amendment  to  establish 
this  rule  of  law. 

Section  6(b)  :  Another  frequent  abuse  of 
officials  bent  on  depriving  Negroes  from  ex- 
ercising their  suffrage  Is  the  manipulation 
of  registration  deadlines  to  frustrate  legiti- 
mate attempts  to  register.  Consequently,  In 
any  area  In  which  the  Commission  finds  a 
pattern  or  practice  of  official  discrimination, 
an  outer  date  of  compliance  with  registra- 
tion requirements  is  set  at  30  days  before  the 
date  of  election.  Thus,  officials  in  such  an 
area  would  be  prohibited  from  closing  regis- 
tration books  more  than  a  month  before  an 
election  or  from  refusing  to  accept  any  regis- 
trant who  satisfied  all  qualifications  any- 
time up  to  such  a  30-day  period. 

Section  7.  This  Is  the  Ufeblood  of  the  bill. 
Once  the  Commission  has  found  the  exis- 
tence of  a  pattern  or  practice  or  denial  of 
the  right  to  vote  under  section  5,  the  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  to  adopt  a  broad  range 
of  programs  to  correct  these  abuses.    Section 
7  provides  means  to  combat  abuses  both  at 
the  registration  stage  and  at  the  voting  stage. 
The  first  line  of  attack  must  necessarily  be 
to  facilitate  the  registration  of  qualified  vot- 
ers regardless  of  race.     To  accomplish  this 
goal,  the  Commission  can  advance  a  three 
pronged  attack.    First,  It  can  establish  voter 
education  and  information  centers  to  famU- 
larlze  those  wishing  to  vote  with  registra- 
tion forms  and  qualifications;   In  short,  to 
create  a  liaison  between  election  officials  and 
the  electorate.    Second,  It  can  act  to  Insure 
that  registration  procedures  are  administered 
fairly.    For  example,  If  the  Commission  finds 
existing  application  forms  to  be  overly  com- 
plex and  burdensome,  it  can  prescribe  that 
more  appropriate  forms  be  used  which  will 
avoid  Intimidating  and  confusing  those  seek- 
ing to  register.     Similarly,  the  Commission 
can  eliminate  those  qualifications  that  are 
found  to  contribute  to  the  pattern  of  racial 
discrimination  rather  than  to  serve  a  legit- 
imate  function.    Third,    and   most    Impor- 
tant, If  the  Commission  finds  that  local  regis- 
tration officials  refuse  to  perform  their  func- 
tion of  registering  all  qualified  applicants, 
the  Commission  Is  authorized  to   establish 
a  system  of  Federal  registrars  who  can  regis- 
ter persons  to  vote  In  all  elections— munlcl- 
ipal.   State,    and   Federal.     To   remove   the 
last  vestiges  of  Intimidation  and  to  facUl- 
tate  the  registration  of  all  qualified  voters, 
such  Federal  registrars  would  be  permitted 
to  follow  a  fiexlble  procedure,  such  as  regis- 
tering voters  on  a  house-to-house  basis. 

The  second  line  of  attack — after  the  regis- 
tration process  has  been  revitalized — Is  to 
Insure  that  those  registered  to  vote  are  not 
frustrated  In  their  attempts  to  vote.  Thus, 
the  Commission  can  appoint  supervisors  to 
oversee  the  conduct  of  State  and  local  elec- 
tions. And,  with  serious  abuses,  the  Com- 
mission could  appoint  Federal  officials  to 
conduct  the  election  Itself. 

Section  8.  Sections  8  and  9  provide  the 
Commission  with  power  to  effectuate  the  or- 
ders or  programs  It  has  adopted  under  section 
7  to  eliminate  the  pattern  or  practice  of  racial 
discrimination.  Section  8  deals  with  the  case 
of  an  election  official  who  refuses  to  honor 
m  any  way  the  ballot  cast  by  an  applicant 
registered  pursuant  to  a  program  conducted 
by  the  Commission.  Such  an  official  would 
automatically  be  assessed  a  $300  penalty  for 
each  ballot  he  has  faUed  to  honor.  Because 
the  Commission  will  only  undertake  l^ese 
registration  programs  in  an  area  in  which 
there  exists  a  pattern  of  official  racial  dis- 
crimination, a  responsibility  for  the  acts  of 
single  election  officials  must  be  shared  by 
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the  community  at  large.  ThUB,  aectlon  8  Im- 
poflea  a  Blmllur  automatic  penalty  un  the 
local  unit  of  guvernnient. 

Section  9.  Broad  powers  of  enforcement  are 
conveyed  under  hectlun  9  through  the  crea- 
tion of  a  "dlhcrlmlniitory  election  practice." 
ThU  section  will  enable  the  CommlHulon  to 
Initiate  proceedings  agalUBt  Individuals  who 
violate  Commission  orders  or  who  Interfere 
with  Commission  action  and  against  offlclals 
who  act  In  any  way  to  further  the  pattern 
or  practice  of  racial  discrimination.  Thus, 
while  actlpK  afflrmatlvely  under  section  7  to 
secure  Individual  rights,  the  Commission  can 
alHo  proceed  agalikst  those  election  offlclala 
who  continue  to  Inhibit  and  frustrate  the 
efforts  of  qualified  voters  to  exercise  their 
franchise. 

Tlie  Commission  must  first  find,  after  a 
hearing,  that  a  discriminatory  election  prac- 
tice has  been  committed.  It  then  Issues  a 
cease  and  desist  order  proscribing  the  con- 
tlniuUlon  of  the  offending  conduct,  and  If 
appropriate,  prohibiting  the  Commission  of 
any  future  discriminatory  election  practice. 
If  the  violating  conduct  persists,  tlie  Com- 
mission must  apply  to  the  court  of  appeals 
for  enforcement  of  Its  order.  Once  enforced, 
further  violations  would  constitute  a  con- 
tempt of  court,  punishable  by  civil  and  crim- 
inal sanctions. 

If  the  Commission  finds  that  discrimina- 
tory election  practices  committed  during  an 
election  have  resulted  In  u  "substantial  de- 
nial of  the  right  to  vote,"  the  Commission  is 
empowered  to  Invalidate  the  election  and 
order  or  conduct  a  new  election.  In  theory, 
an  election  so  stained  by  unconstitutional 
discrimination  la  not  a  legal  election;  In  prac- 
tice, the  votes  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  caat  might  have  altered  the  outcome. 
Election  for  Federal  office  Is  exempted  from 
the  coverage  of  this  section  so  as  to  avoid 
any  possible  conflict  with  the  constitutional 
grant  of  autliorlty  tu  the  House  of  C<jngres8 
to  Judge  the  validity  <jf  tlielr  own  elections. 

aectlon  10  outlines  the  pattern  of  Judicial 
review.  The  orlghial  Commission  finding  of 
a  pattern  or  practice  of  discrimination  can 
be  appealed  Immediately  U)  the  court  of  ap- 
peals. Pending  appeal,  however,  and  unless 
stayed,  the  finding  remains  In  effect,  so  that 
section  6  provisions  will  be  operative  and 
section  6  remedies  may  be  Initiated.  Cita- 
tion for  a  discriminatory  election  practice 
under  section  8  and  imposition  of  the  $300 
penalty  under  section  8  are  similarly  appeal- 
able, and  in  this  manner  the  legality  of  Com- 
mission action  taken  under  section  7,  which 
Is  not  directly  reviewable,  can  be  challenged 
during  auch  an  appeal.  The  Commission's 
findings  of  fact  shall  be  conclusive  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence.  Thus,  on 
api>eal  from  a  Comml.sslon  finding  under  sec- 
tion 5  that  a  pattern  or  practice  of  discrimi- 
nation exists,  the  court  of  appeals  need  only 
aearch  the  record  for  substantial  evidence  to 
aupport  the  Commission's  conclusion. 

Section  11  is  meant  to  confer  upon  the 
Commission  the  customary  power  to  secure 
testimony  and  issue  subpenas. 

Section  15  confers  upon  the  Commission 
the  authority  to  promulgate  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  procedure  and  substance.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  section  9(a) 3  makes 
violation  of  one  of  these  rules  or  regulations 
a  diacriminatory  election  practice.  The  pro- 
cedure for  promulgation  Is  governed  by  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  by  virtue  of 
section  16. 

Section  16  makes  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  applicable  to  nil  Commission  pro- 
ceedings. However,  there  is  one  Important 
exception.  If  a  single  Commissioner  pre- 
sides at  a  hearing,  the  Commission  may,  after 
consultation  with  that  Commissioner,  Issue 
its  own  decision  on  the  matter.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  this  procedure,  while  in  no  way 
Imperiling  the  essential  safeguards  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  will  expedite 
proceedings    before    the    Commission,    par- 


ticularly in  the  case  of  pattern  or  practice 
findings  under  section  5. 

Section  17:  Section  1071  of  title  42  of  the 
United  States  Code,  recently  amended  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  is  in  certain 
respects  parallel  to  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  There  is  no  Intention  to  supplant  that 
section. 


Law  Scikjoi.  ov  Hahvakd  Univeksity, 

Camhridge,  Mass..  February  6,  1965. 
Hon.  JosKi'ii  y.  Remni<;k, 
Home  of  Reprt'Ht'ntativen, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Conorks.sman  Resnick:  I  understand 
that  on  Monday  next  you  will  Introduce  In 
the  Congress  a  bill  "To  further  secure  the 
right  to  vote,  free  from  discrimination  on  ac- 
coiuit  of  race  or  color,  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  Voting,  Registration, 
and  Elections  Commission."  I  have  studied 
the  draft  of  the  bill  with  considerable  care. 
It  seems  clear  to  me  that  its  provisions  are 
constitutional. 

I  might  add  that  my  colleagues,  Profs.  Paul 
A.  Fruend  and  Louis  L.  Jaffe  have  also  given 
close  attention  to  the  latest  draft  of  the 
bill.  They  have  authorized  me  to  say  that 
they  too  believe  it  to  be  constitutional. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Mark  DeW.  Howe, 

Professor  of  Law. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Spoakor,  I  want  to  take  thl.s  opportunity 
to  coHRratulate  and  thank  my  psteomed 
colleaRue,  the  ptentleman  from  -New  York 
IMr.  ResniokI  for  the  statement  he  has 
made  and  for  the  bill  which  he  has  In- 
troduced today.  I  Journeyed  last  week 
to  Selma,  Ala.,  with  Mr.  Resnick  and 
a  bipartisan  Kroup  of  15  Membei-s  of 
Congress  to  get  firsthand  Information 
on  the  situation  there  reKardlnrt  the 
right  of  Negro  citizens  to  register  to  vote. 

Selma  lies  within  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Alabama  and  Is 
repre.sented  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
Representative  Glenn  Andrews,  of  An- 
nlson.  Mr.  Andrews  had  made  arrange- 
ments so  that  our  group  was  able  to  meet 
with  him.  other  members  of  the  Ala- 
bama congressional  delegation,  and  local 
oflflclals.  all  of  whom  treated  us  with  the 
utmost  courtesy. 

I  must  regretfully  state  that  no  facts, 
developed  during  the  visit  to  Alabama, 
give  cause  for  hope  that  the  voting  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  Federal  civil 
rights  statutes  are  adequate  or  that  all 
qualified  Negroes  can  look  forward  to  be- 
ing permitted  to  register  and  to  vote  in 
accordance  with  their  constitutional 
rights. 

Although  many  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  are  being  imple- 
mented, the  most  fundamental  and 
precious  right,  the  right  to  vote,  Is  being 
denied  in  many  counties  In  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  elsewhere.  For  exam- 
ple In  Dallas  County,  Ala.,  the  county 
seat  of  which  Is  Selma,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 16,000  Negroes  and  14,000 
whites.  Seventy  percent  of  the  eligible 
whites  are  registered  as  voters,  approxi- 
mately 9.800,  while  only  325  Negroes  are 
duly  registered.  In  adjoining  Lowndes 
County  which  Is  80  percent  Negro  there 
Is  not  a  single  Negro  registered  voter. 
Nor  are  there  any  Negroes  registered  In 
Wilcox  County,  although  they  represent 
78  percent  of  the  total  population.  In 
the  State  of  Mississippi  In  Amite  County 
and  Issaquena  County  less  than  1  per- 


cent of  Negroes  of  voting  age  are  regis- 
tered, although  In  each  case  more  than 
half  of  the  population  is  Negro. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  I  am  urging  my  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  CellehI,  to  hold  immediate  hear- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  legis- 
lative proposal  to  provide  an  answer  to 
correct  this  evil.  It  should  be  as  easy 
for  the  Negro  in  the  South  to  register 
and  to  vote  as  it  Is  for  his  white  brother. 

I  intend  to  Introduce  a  bill  in  the  next 
few  days  after  study  and  consultation 
with  lnterest(?d  colleagues  and  leaders  of 
civil  rights  groups  on  the  best  means  for 
attaining  the  goal  of  full  enfranchise- 
ment. My  bin  will  include  a  provision 
for  Federal  Registrars  appointed  by  the 
President. 

Again,  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Resnick  1  for  his 
taking  this  time  today  to  report  to  the 
House  regarding  the  visit  to  Selma  and 
for  the  amendment  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  Introduced  by  him  today. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  Join  in  the 
remarks  made  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  California  IMr.  Edwards) 
and  those  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  fMr.  Resnick]. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Resnick]  has  made  a  statement  on  the 
floor  which  reflects  credit  on  this  House 
and  a  greater  credit  on  the  gentleman  as 
the  author. 

I  have  been  Impressed  with  Congress- 
man Resnick's  determination  that  the 
constitutional  rights  spelled  out  In  the 
basic  document  of  our  land  arc  brouglit 
to  all  of  its  citizens.  I  should  like  to  at 
this  time  express  to  the  House  my  own 
personal  commendation  of  the  gentle- 
man on  this  eflfort  to  achieve  equality  for 
all  persons  in  our  country. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

AN  ALTERNATIVE  TO  THE  DISCRIM- 
INATORY  APPALACHIAN  REGION- 
AL DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OP  1965 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  fMr.  Cramer]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
introduced  the  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1965  as  a  nationwide  substitute  for 
S.  3,  the  unacceptable  and  unfair  pro- 
posal of  the  administration  to  extend 
massive  economic  assistance  to  the  Ap- 
palachian region  alone  thus  ignoring  the 
economic  problems  of  the  rest  of  the 
Nation. 

My  bill,  which  reflects  the  views  of 
many  of  the  Republican  Members  of  this 
body,  avoids  the  discrimination  and 
Federal  dictation  of  the  administration's 
proposal  as  passed  by  the  Senate  and  as 
reported  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  by  an  ad  hoc  subcommittee 
last  Friday.  The  President's  proposed 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
is  objectionable  for  several  reasons,  and 
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I  will  comment  briefly  upon  the  three 
major  objectionable  features. 

First.  The  administration's  bill  would 
])iovide  Federal  assistance  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  only  one  region  of 
tlie  United  States.  It  is.  therefore, 
blatantly  discriminatory  to  all  other  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas  throughout 
the  Nation.  There  are  other  areas  of  the 
country  with  problems  more  acute  than 
those  found  in  the  11  State  Appalachian 
region.  It  is  highly  unfair  to  single  out 
one  region  for  favored  treatment.  Even 
though  the  White  House  has  apparently 
given  its  blessings  to  future  proposals 
covering  tlie  O/arks,  Upper  Great  Lakes 
iron  ore  region,  northern  New  England, 
and  po.ssibly  other  depressed  areas,  the 
.selection  of  such  additional  portions  of 
the  country  would  merely  extend  the 
discriminatory  precedent  that  will  be  es- 
tablished by  the  Appalachian  bill,  and 
could  set  State  against  State  and  region 
against  region. 

Second.  The  administration's  proposal 
would  provide  for  special  Federal  assist- 
ance to  many  prosperous  gountles  in  the 
Appalachian  region.  Even  though  the 
Piesident's  proposal  is  based  upon  the 
theory  that  the  counties  of  11  States 
making  up  the  Appalachian  region  lag 
belilnd  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  eco- 
nomic growth  and  thereby  need  special 
Federal  assistance,  70  of  these  counties 
do  not  meet  the  administration's  own 
test  of  poverty,  unemployment,  and  lack 
of  economic  development  to  qualify  for 
programs  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  or  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act. 
In  fact,  two  of  these  counties  are  the 
most  prosperous  in  their  respective 
States.  It  Is  obvlou.sly  imfair  to  burden 
taxpayers  in  economically  depressed 
areas  In  other  parts  of  the  Nation  by 
requiring  that  they  pay  for  .special  de- 
velopment programs  for  the  Appalachian 
region  alone,  much  of  which  region  is 
pro.sperous. 

Third.  One  of  the  most  objectionable 
provisions  of  the  administration's  pro- 
po.sal  is  the  establishment  of  a  super 
governmental  commission  for  the  Appa- 
lachian region  that  would  be  superim- 
posed over  all  other  layers  of  govern- 
ment. The  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission is  to  be  made  up  of  1  repre- 
sentative of  each  of  the  11  States  and  1 
Federal  representative  whose  vote  would 
be  able  to  override  the  votes  of  all  11 
States,  thus  giving  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment veto  power  over  what  a  majority 
or  all  11  of  the  States  may  propose. 
Since  the  Commission  will  develop  plans 
and  programs  and  establish  priorities  for 
the  economic  development  of  the  region, 
and  since  no  program  or  project  under 
the  bill  can  be  Implemented  until  plans 
therefore  have  been  recommended  by  the 
Commission,  the  Federal  member,  whose 
affirmative  vote  Is  required  for  every  de- 
cision made  by  the  Commission,  can 
dominate  the  actions  of  the  Commission 
and  assert  his  will  with  respect  to  every 
program  and  project. 

My  bill  incorporates  the  acceptable 
programs  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posal, but  avoids  its  objectionable  fea- 
tures. Appropriately  called  the  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1965,  my 
alternative  proposal  would  provide  finan- 


cial assistance  for  all  economically  de- 
pressed areas  throughout  the  United 
States  that  are  eligible  areas  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act.  It  is  designed  to  assist  only 
those  areas  In  need  of  economic  assist- 
ance and  development,  and  not  to  funnel 
Federal  dollars  Into  prosperous  areas. 
It  would  permit  the  States  to  coordinate 
their  activities  without  Federal  dictation 
from  a  new  regional  bureaucracy,  and 
would  avoid  the  Federal  pork  barrel  ap- 
proach that  Is  Inherent  in  the  Appalach- 
ian bin. 

The  80  percent  of  the  money  to  be  au- 
thorized by  the  administration's  proposal 
is  for  the  construction  of  a  new  develop- 
ment highway  system  and  local  access 
roads  to  open  up  areas  In  Appalachia 
with  a  development  potential,  where  com- 
merce and  communication  have  been  in- 
hibited by  Inadequate  access.     My  bill 
places  similar  emphasis  upon  highway 
construction,  but  it  is  applicable  to  all 
"eligible  areas"  throughout  the  Nation 
having  need  for  development  highways. 
The  other  acceptable  programs  of  the 
Appalachian  bill  which  have  been  en- 
larged upon  smd  incorporated  in  my  pro- 
posal, with  nationwide  application,  in- 
clude the  construction  and  equipment  of 
health  facilities  and  construction  of  voca- 
tional education   facilities   and   sewage 
treatment  works.    In  addition,  my  bill 
enlarges  upon  the  programs  contained  in 
S.  3  for  technical  assistance  and  loans 
to  timber  development  organizations  and 
for    the    restoration    of    mining    areas 
throughout  the  entire  country,  as  well  as 
a  nationwide  water  resource  study. 

The  Resources  Development  Act  of  1965 
does  not  contain  any  provisions,  similar 
to  that  contained  in  the  administration's 
proposal,  for  financial  assistance  for  the 
operation  of  hospitals,  which  would  be  a 
form  of  socialized  medicine,  nor  does  it 
contain  provisions  similar  to  that  in  the 
Appalachian  bill  for  land  improvement, 
which  would  increase  competition  in  the 
livestock  Industry,  and  the  $90  mlUion 
authorizations  for  Increasing  to  80  per- 
cent the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  proj- 
ects under  all  grant-in-aid  programs  for 
the  construction  or  equipment  of  facil- 
ities has  been  eliminated.  This  latter 
provision  is  nothing  more  than  a  back- 
door reenactment  of  the  discredited  and 
ineffectual  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act 
a  pork  barrel  boondoggle  for  benefit  of 
the  30  counties  in  Appalachia. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  alternative  na- 
tionwide measure  will  attract  bipartisan 
support  and  will  be  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress as  an  alternative  to  the  adminis- 
tration's discriminatory  proposal  for  Ap- 
palachia alone.  It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me 
that  any  Member  of  the  Congress  having 
economically  depressed  areas  in  his  dis- 
trict or  State  could  vote  for  such  massive 
Federal  aid  to  the  Appalachian  region 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  In  de- 
pressed areas  that  he  represents. 

A  section-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1965 
follows: 

Section-by-Section    Analysis   of   the    Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1965 
findings   and   statement   of   puhpose 
Section  2.  This  section  sets  forth  the  con- 
gressional findings  of  a  lag  In  the  economic 


growth  of  various  depressed  areas  of  the 
United  States  and  states  that  it  la  the  pur- 
pose of  the  act  to  promote  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  these  areas  and  to  establleh  a 
framework  for  Joint  Federal  and  State  ef- 
forts toward  providing  the  basic  facilities  es- 
sential to  their  economic  growth  and  attack- 
ing their  problems  and  meeting  their  needs 
on  a  coordinated  and  concerted  basis. 

ECONOMIC   DEVELOPMENT    HIGHWAYS 

Section  3.  This  loctlon  would  make  any 
"eligible  area",  within  the  meaning  of  the  Ac- 
celerated Public  Works  Act.  which  has  an 
economic  development  potential  that  can  be 
promoted  by  highway  access,  and  where  com- 
merce, communication,  and  realization  of 
economic  development  potential  have  been 
inhibited  by  lack  of  adequate  highway  ac- 
cess, eligible  for  the  designation  and  con- 
struction of  economic  development  high- 
ways. This  section  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  designate  10,000  miles 
of  economic  development  highways  through- 
out the  United  States  to  be  constructed 
over  a  6-year  period  (not  to  exceed  3,000 
miles  of  which  may  be  placed  on  the  Ped- 
eral-ald  secondary  system  and  the  remain- 
der on  the  Federal-aid  primary  system) .  The 
bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $400 
million  for  each  of  the  first  2  fiscal  years. 
with  the  remaining  amount  of  authoriza- 
tions to  be  passed  upon  an  estimate  of  cost 
to  complete  such  highways,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  by  January  of  1967.  The 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  Individual  proj- 
ects is  not  to  exceed  60  percent,  unless  the 
State  cannot  meet  the  matching  require- 
ments, In  which  case  the  Federal  share  can- 
not exceed  70  percent. 

DEMONSTRATION    HEALTH    rACILrnES 

Section  4.  To  demonstrate  the  value  of 
adequate  health  facilities  tc  the  economic 
development  of  eligible  areas,  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  for  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  multicounty  demonstra- 
tion health  facilities,  Including  hospitals, 
regional  health  diagnostic  and  treatment 
centers,  and  other  facilities  necessary  to 
health  of  persons  In  any  eligible  area.  The 
amount  of  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose  is  $82  million  for 
the   period   ending   June   30.    1967. 

TIMBER    DEVELOPMENT   ORGANIZATIONS 

Section  5.  To  enable  any  eligible  area  to 
more  fully  benefit  from  timber  stands  which 
is  one  of  its  prime  assets,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  In  the  organization  and  op- 
eration, under  State  law,  of  private  non- 
profit timber  development  organizations. 
These  organizations  will  have  as  their  ob- 
jective the  carrying  out  of  programs  to  pro- 
vide Improved  timber  productivity  through 

(a)  continuity  of  management,  cutting  prac- 
tices, and  marketing;  (b)  physical  or  ad- 
mlnlstratlve  consolidation  of  small  holdings; 
(c)  management  of  forest  lands  donated 
for  demonstrations  of  good  forest  manage- 
ment; and  (d)  establishment  through  dona- 
tions of  a  permanent  fund  to  carry  out  the 
educational  works  of  the  organization.  The 
Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to  provide  not 
more  than  one-half  of  the  Initial  capital  re- 
quirements of  these  organizations,  through 
loans  under  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961.  Not  to  exceed 
$10  million  may  be  used  for  carrying  out  this 
section  for  the  period  ending  June  30.  1967. 

MINING    AREA    RESTORATION 

Section  6.  In  this  section,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  given  broadened  authority 
to  (a)  seal  and  fill  in  abandoned  coal  mines, 

(b)  execute  projects  for  extinguishing  under- 
ground and  outcrop  mine  Ores,  and  (c)  ex- 
pand and  accelerate  the  restoration  of  fish 
and  wildlife  habitat  destroyed  by  strip  mine 
and  stream  pollution  from  mine  drainage. 
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The  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  cooperation  with  appropriate  Fed- 
eral. State  and  local  agencies,  to  carry  out 
a  comprehensive  study  for  the  purpose  of 
reclaiming  and  rehabilitating  strip  and  sur- 
face coal  and  other  mining  areas  of  the 
United  States  and  to  report  to  the  Congress 
by  July  1.  1967.  The  Federal  share  of  min- 
ing area  restoration  projects  is  increased 
for  this  program  to  cover  up  to  75  percent 
of  the  total  project  costs;  $43  million  in 
Federal  outlay  for  the  period  ending  June 
30.  1967.  is  authorized  for  this  part  of  the 
program. 

WATER    RESOURCES    STUDY 

Section  7.  This  section  authorizes  a  study 
of  all  authorized  projects  and  all  surveys  au- 
thorized for  projects  for  flood  control,  navi- 
gation, and  beach  erosion  control,  the  con- 
struction of  which  will  be  economically 
beneficial  to  eligible  areas  to  determine  pri- 
orities of  construction,  and  to  determine  the 
need  for  authorization  of  new  projects.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Army  would  submit  a  re- 
port of  the  study  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  June  30.  1967.  together  with  his  recom- 
mendations for  priorities  of  the  making  of 
surveys  and  the  construction  of  projects 
that  will  be  economically  beneficial  to  eligible 
areas.  The  sum  of  $5  million  is  authorized 
to  carry  on  this  work. 

AMENDMENTS     TO     HOUSING     ACT     OF     1954 

Section  8.  This  section  provides  75  percent 
planning  grants  to  States,  local  development 
districts,  and  other  governmental  agencies  to 
carry  out  programs  under  the  act.  All  funds 
for  this  section  will  come  from  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency's  budget. 

VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    FACrLITIES 

Section  9.  A  Federal  supplement  of  $32 
million  for  2  fiscal  years  Is  authorized  in 
addition  to  the  construction  funds  provided 
by  the  Vocational  Education  Act  because  of 
the  shortage  of  vocational  school  facilities  in 
many  eligible  areas.  Funds  will  be  made 
available  under  the  same  terms  as  contained 
in  that  act. 

SEWAGE   TREATMENT    WORKS 

Section  10.  In  addition  to  the  authoriza- 
tions for  appropriations  made  in  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  $12  million 
in  Federal  funds  is  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1967. 
These  funds  will  be  made  available  to  eligible 
areas  nationwide  through  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  under  the 
terms  contained  in  that  act. 

MAINTENANCE    OF    EFFORT 

Section  11.  No  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  may  receive  benefits  under 
this  bill  if  the  total  expenditures  of  State 
funds,  exclusive  of  Federal  expenditures,  for 
the  benefit  of  portions  of  the  State  which 
are  designated  as  eligible  areas  falls  below 
the  average  level  of  such  expenditures  for  the 
last  2  full  fiscal  years  preceding  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act,  exclusive  of  the 
State's  share  of  interstate  highway  construc- 
tion. 

CONSENT   OF    STATES 

Section  12.  This  section  insures  that  no 
State  will  be  required  to  engage  in  or  accept 
any  program  without  Its  consent.  The  con- 
sent  of  a  State  to  a  program  for  which  as- 
sistance is  provided  under  this  act  will  be 
given  Dy  that  State  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  State  consents  to  receive  assist- 
ance under  the  basic  statute  authorizing 
that  assistance. 

PROGRAM     IMPLEMENTATION     AND     PROJECT 
APPROVAL 

Section  13.  This  section  provides  that  the 
Secretaries  administering  the  several  pro- 
grams under  the  act  must  consult  with  the 
Governor  of  the  State  or  officials  designated 
by  him,  and  obtain  recommendations  and 


approval  of  such  State  officials  for  each  pro- 
gram, and  approval  of  each  project  before 
Federal  assistance  is  made  available  therefor. 
This  section  also  provides  that  Federal  as- 
sistance will  not  be  made  available  for  any 
project  in  an  area  unless  such  area  is  an 
"eligible  area"  on  the  date  the  Secretary 
gives  final  approval  of  such  project  for  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

PROGRAM    DEVELOPMENT    CRITERIA 

Section  14.  In  order  to  clearly  establish 
the  intent  of  the  Congress,  specific  criteria 
are  set  forth  in  this  section  which  the  States 
are  to  consider  in  making  program  and  proj- 
ect recommendations.  These  criteria  in- 
clude: the  relationship  of  the  project  to 
overall  economic  development,  including  its 
location  in  an  area  determined  by  the  State 
to  have  the  greatest  potential  for  growth; 
the  population  and  area  that  the  project 
or  class  of  project  serves,  including  the  un- 
employment rate  and  per  capita  Income  of 
the  people  of  the  area;  the  financial  re- 
sources available  to  the  State  and  political 
subdivision  thereof  which  are  undertaking 
the  project;  the  importance  of  the  project 
in  relation  to  other  projects  seeking  aid;  the 
prospects  that  the  project  will  make  a  long- 
range  contribution  to  economic  growth. 
There  is  also  a  specific  requirement  that  the 
funds  not  be  used  to  finance  the  cost  of 
commercial  facilities,  industrial  facilities, 
machinery,  or  working  capital,  or  the  gener- 
ation, production,  transmission,  or  distribu- 
tion of  gas  or  electricity. 

LOCAL    DEVELOPMENT    DISTRICTS CERTIFICATION 

Section  15.  This  section  sets  forth  a  defi- 
nition of  those  local  units  to  which  assist- 
ance will  be  extended  through  the  appropri- 
ate State  governments.  The  State  govern- 
ment will  certify  local  development  districts. 
Such  local  development  districts  shall  be 
nonprofit  organizations  certified  by  their 
States  as  units  having  a  charter  or  authority 
including  the  economic  development  of  eli- 
gible areas. 

GRANTS  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  LOCAL 
DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICTS  AND  FOR  RESEARCH 
AND    DEMONSTRATION    PROJECTS 

Section  16.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is 
authorized  to  make  grants  either  directly  or 
through  appropriate  public  or  private  orga- 
nizations to  provide  funds  for  investigations, 
research,  studies,  and  demonstration  projects 
to  further  the  purposes  of  this  act.  No  funds 
can  be  provided  for  construction  purposes 
under  this  section.  The  Secretary  is  also 
authorized  to  make  grants  for  the  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  local  development  dis- 
tricts of  up  to  75  percent  of  their  expenses 
attributable  to  the  economic  development 
of  eligible  areas.  Such  grants  shall  not  be 
made  to  any  one  district  for  a  period  in  ex- 
cess of  3  years.  Eleven  million  dollars  is 
provided  to  carry  out  this  section  for  the 
period  ending  June  30,  1967. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Section  17.  Each  secretary  of  an  executive 
department  administering  any  program  un- 
der this  act  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Governor  of  each  State  and  to  the  President, 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  a  report  on 
the  activities  carried  out  under  this  act 
during  each  year.  This  report  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted not  later  than  6  months  after  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year. 

AUTHORIZATION   OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Section  18.  In  addition  to  authorizations 
for  the  economic  development  highway  pro- 
gram, authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $195 
million  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1967, 
for  all  other  programs  under  the  act. 

APPLICABLE  LABOR   STANDARDS 

Section  19.  This  section  provides  that  the 
construction  projects  assisted  by  this  act  will 
be  covered  by  standard  Davis-Bacon  (local 
prevailing  wage)  provisions. 


DEFINITION  OF  ELIGIBLE   AREA 


Section  20.  This  section  provides  that  the 
term  "eligible  area"  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  given  it  in  section  3(a)  of  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act. 

SEVERABILITY 

Section  21.  This  Is  the  usual  clause  used  to 
protect  other  sections  of  a  bill  in  case  one 
section  Is  held  to  be  invalid. 

TERMINATION 

Section  22.  Provides  that  the  act  will  cease 
to  be  in  effect  on  July  1.  1971. 

H.R. 4466 
A  bill  to  provide  public  works  and  economic 
development  programs  needed  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  areas  of  the  United 
States  which  have  not  realized  their  full 
economic  potential 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Resources  Development 
Act  of  1965". 

FINDINGS    AND    STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  some  areas  of  the  United  States, 
which  may  be  abundant  in  natural  resources 
and  rich  in  potential,  lag  behind  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  in  economic  growth  and  that  the 
people  of  such  areas  have  not  shared  properly 
in  the  Nation's  prosperity.  It  Is.  therefore, 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  assist  these  areas 
in  meeting  their  special  problems,  to  promote 
their  economic  development,  and  to  establish 
a  framework  for  joint  Federal  and  State  ef- 
forts toward  providing  the  basic  facilities  es- 
sential to  their  growth  and  attacking  their 
common  problems  and  meeting  their  common 
needs  on  a  coordinated  and  concerted  basis. 
The  public  Investments  made  under  this  Act 
shall  be  concentrated  in  areas  where  there  is 
the  greatest  potential  for  future  growth,  and 
where  the  expected  return  on  public  dollars 
invested  will  be  the  greatest.  As  these  areas 
obtain  the  needed  physical  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  develop  their  human  re- 
sources, the  Congress  expects  that  such  areas 
will  generate  diversified  industries,  and  that 
these  areas  will  then  be  able  to  support  them- 
selves, through  the  workings  of  a  strength- 
ened free  enterprise  economy. 

ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT    HIGHWAYS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  is  authorized  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  economic  development  high- 
ways. Such  highways,  in  conjunction  with 
Federal-aid  highways  and  other  public  high- 
ways and  roads  shall  be  designed  to  open  up 
areas  with  an  economic  developmental  poten- 
tial where  commerce  and  communication  are 
inhibited  by  lack  of  adequate  highway  access. 
The  provisions  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
that  are  applicable  to  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary systems  and  which  are  not  Inconsistent 
with  this  Act,  shall  apply  to  the  economic 
development  highways  provided  for  in  this 
section,  except  that  the  provisions  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  that  are  applicable  to 
the  Federal-aid  secondary  system  and  which 
are  not  inconsistent  with  this  Act  shall  apply 
to  any  economic  development  highways 
added  to  such  system.  Each  development 
highway  not  already  on  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system  shall  be  added  to  such  system, 
except  that  not  to  exceed  3,000  miles  of  devel- 
opment highways  may  be  added  to  the  Fed- 
eral-aid secondary  system. 

(b)  As  soon  as  feasible  after  enactment  of 
this  Act  the  State  highway  department  of 
each  State  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  its 
recommendations  with  respect  to  (1)  the 
general  corridor  location  and  termini  of  eco- 
nomic development  highways,  within  the 
State,  not  exceeding  a  mileage  equal  to  5  per 
centum  of  the  total  mileage  of  highways  then 
designated  on  the  Federal-aid  primary  sys- 
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tem  within  the  State,  and  (2)  priorities  for 
construction  of  the  major  segments  of  such 
highways.  Such  recommendations  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  the  Governor 
of  the  State  that  the  recommendations  have 
been  developed  after  consultation  with  the 
State  agencies  concerned  with  conservation 
and  development  of  natural  resources,  and 
public  health  and  welfare. 

(c)  All  economic  development  highways 
designated  as  such  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  serve  eligible  areas  (1)  which  have  an 
economic  developmental  potential  that  can 
be  promoted  by  adequate  highway  access, 
and  (2)  where  commerce,  communication, 
and  realization  of  economic  development  po- 
tential have  been  Inhibited  by  lack  of  ade- 
quate highway  access. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to 
approve  in  whole  or  in  part  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  State  highway  department  or  to 
require  modifications  or  revisions  thereof. 
As  soon  as  feasible  after  enactment  of  this 
Act,  but  in  any  event  not  later  than  January 
30,  1966,  the  Secretary  shall  designate 
economic  development  highway  routes  In 
each  State  having  an  eligible  area  meeting 
the  criteria  set  forth  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  and  not  exceeding  10,000  miles  in 
total  length.  Funds  available  for  economic 
development  highways  shall  be  used  to  pay 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  construction 
and  improvement  of  such  highways.  The 
Federal  share  payable  on  account  of  any 
such  highway  project  shall  not  exceed  50 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  construction,  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  State  does 
not  have  the  economic  and  financial  capacity 
to  supply  its  percentage  of  such  costs  and 
assistance  in  excess  of  such  percentage  is  re- 
quired in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  but  In  no  event  shall  the  Federal  share 
payable  on  account  of  any  project  exceed  70 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  construction. 

(e)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  expenditure  on  the  economic  develop- 
ment highways  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  States  by  the  Secretary  on  or 
before  January  1  next  preceding  the  com- 
mencement of  each  fiscal  year,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
which  sums  shall  be  apportioned  as  soon  as 
possible  after  enactment  to  this  Act,  in  the 
following  manner: 

(1)  For  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1966.  June  30,  1967,  and  June  30.  1968— in 
the  manner  provided  in  section  104(b)  (1)  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  funds  for  the  Federal-aid 
primary  system. 

(2)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  succeeding  fiscal  years,  in  the  ratio 
which  the  estimated  cost  of  completing  the 
economic  development  highways  in  each 
State,  as  determined  and  approved  in  the 
manner  provided  in  this  paragraph  bears  to 
the  sum  of  the  estimated  cost  of  completing 
such  highways  in  all  of  the  States.  As  soon 
as  the  highway  routes  have  been  designated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary,  In  cooperation  with  the  State 
highway  departments,  shall  make  a  detailed 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  completing  the 
economic  development  highways  as  then  des- 
ignated, after  taking  into  account  all  previ- 
ous apportionments  made  under  this  section. 
In  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  by  him  and  applied  uniformly  to  all 
of  the  States.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit 
such  estimates  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  within  ten  days  sub- 
sequent to  January  2,  1967.  Upon  approval 
of  such  estimate  by  the  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  use  such  approved  estimate  In  mak- 
ing apportionment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969,  and  succeeding  fi.scal  years, 
unless  and  until  the  Congress  shall  direct  a 
different  manner  of  apportionment. 

(f )  To  carry  out  this  section  there  is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 


$400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  the  sum  of  $400,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967. 

DEMONSTRATION    HEALTH    FAdLITIES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  order  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  adequate  health  and  medical  facili- 
ties to  the  economic  development  of  any 
eligible  area,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  multlcounty  demonstration  health  facili- 
ties, including  hospitals,  regional  health 
diagnostic  and  treatment  centers,  and  other 
facilities  necessary  to  health  of  persons  in 
any  eligible  area.  Grants  for  such  construc- 
tion (including  Initial  equipment)  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  291-291z)  and  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Construction 
Act  of  1963  (77  Stat.  282),  without  regard 
to  any  provisions  therein  relating  to  ap- 
propriation authorization  ceiling  or  to 
allotments  among  the  States.  Grants  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds 
specifically  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  Act  and  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  computation  of  the  allot- 
ments among  the  States  made  pursuant  to 
any  other  provision  of  law. 

(b)  No  grant  under  this  section  for  con- 
struction (including  Initial  equipment)  shall 
exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the 
project.  Not  to  exceed  $82,000,000  of  the 
funds  authorized  in  section  18  shall  be  avail- 
able for  construction  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

timber    DEVELOPMENT    ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  order  that  any  eligible  area 
shall  more  fully  benefit  from  the  timber 
stands  that  are  one  of  its  prime  assets,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  provide  technical  assistance  in  the  or- 
ganization and  operation,  under  State  law,  of 
private  timber  development  organizations 
having  as  their  objective  the  carrying  out 
of  timber  development  programs  to  improve 
timber  productivity,  and  quality,  and  In- 
crease returns  to  landowners  through  es- 
tablishment of  private  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions, which  on  a  self-supporting  basis,  may 
provide  (A)  continuity  of  management,  good 
cutting   practices,    and   marketing  services. 

(B)  physical  consolidation  of  small  holdings 
or  administrative  consolidation  for  efficient 
management    under    long-term    agreement, 

(C)  management  of  forest  lands,  donated  to 
the  timber  development  organizations  for 
demonstrating  good  forest  management,  on  a 
profitable  and  taxpaying  basis,  and  (D) 
establishment  of  a  permanent  fund  for  per- 
petuation of  the  work  of  the  corporations  to 
be  composed  of  donations,  real  or  personal, 
for  educational  purposes. 

(2)  provide  not  more  than  one-half  of  the 
initial  capital  requirements  of  such  timber 
development  organizations  through  loans 
under  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961  (7  U.S.C.  1926  et  seq.).  Such  loans 
shall  not  be  used  for  the  construction  or 
acquisition  of  facilities  for  manufacturing, 
processing  or  marketing  forest  products, 
(b)  Not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  In  section  18  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

MINING  AREA  RESTORATION 

Sec  6.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  any  eligible  area  pres- 
ently damaged  by  deleterious  mining  prac- 
tices, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to — 

(1)  make  financial  contributions  to  the 
State  in  which  such  eligible  area  is  located 
to  seal  and  fill  voids  in  abandoned  coal 
mines  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  July  15,   1955    (30  U.S.C.  571  et 


seq.).  without  regard  to  section  2(b)  thereof 
(30  U.S.C.  572(b))  or  to  any  provisions 
therein  limiting  assistance  to  anthracite  coal 
formations,  or  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  Grants  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act. 

(2)  plan  and  execute  projects  for  extin- 
guishing underground  and  outcrop  mine 
fires  in  any  eligible  area  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  31,  1954 
(30  U.S.C.  551  et  seq.) ,  without  regard  to  any 
provisions  therein  relating  to  annual  appro- 
priation authorization  ceilings.  Grants  iin- 
der  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  solely  out 
of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

(3)  expand  and  accelerate  fish  and  wildlife 
restoration  projects  in  any  eligible  area  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  September  2,  1937  (16  U.S.C.  669  et  seq.), 
and  the  Act  of  August  9.  1950  (16  U.S.C.  777 
et  seq.),  without  regard  to  any  provisions 
therein  relating  to  apportionments  among 
the  States  and  to  limitations  on  the  avail- 
ability of  funds.  The  expenses  of  projects 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  paid  solely 
out  of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act,  and 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the  com- 
putation of  the  apportionments  among  the 
States  pursuant  to  any  other  provisions  of 
law. 

(b)  For  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Federal  share  of  mining  area  restoration 
projects  carried  out  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  and  conducted  on  lands  other 
than  federally  owned  lands  shall  not  exceed 
75  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  thereof. 

(c)  The  Congress  hereby  declares  its  in- 
tent to  provide  for  a  study  of  a  comprehen- 
sive, long-range  program  for  the  purpose  of 
reclaiming  and  rehabilitating  strip  and  sur- 
face coal  and  other  mining  areas  in  the 
United  States.  To  this  general  end,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall,  in  full  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  other 
appropriate  Federal.  State,  and  local  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  make  a  survey  and 
study  of  strip  and  surface  mining  operations 
and  their  effects  In  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  submit  to  the 
President  his  recommendations  for  a  long- 
range  comprehensive  program  for  reclama- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  strip  and  surface 
mining  areas  in  the  United  States  and  for 
the  policies  under  which  the  program  should 
be  conducted,  and  the  President  shall  submit 
these  to  the  Congress,  together  with  his  rec- 
ommendations, not  later  than  July  1,  1967. 
Such  study  and  recommendations  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  a  consideration 
of  the  following  matters — 

(1)  the  nature  and  extent  of  strip  and 
surface  mining  operations  in  the  United 
States  and  the  conditions  resulting  there- 
from; 

(2)  the  ownership  of  the  real  property  in- 
volved in  strip  and  surface  mining  opera- 
tions; 

(3)  the  effectiveness  of  past  action  by 
States  or  local  units  of  government  to  rem- 
edy the  adverse  effects  of  strip  and  surface 
mining  operations  by  financial  or  regulatory 
measures,  and  requirements  for  appropriate 
State  legislation,  including  adequate  en- 
forcement thereof,  to  provide  for  proper  rec- 
lamation and  rehabilitation  of  areas  which 
may  be  strip  and  surface  mined  in  the  fu- 
ture: 

(4)  the  public  interest  in  and  public 
benefits  which  may  result  from  reclamation, 
rehabilitation,  and  appropriate  development 
and  use  of  areas  subjected  to  strip  and  sur- 
face mining  operations,  including  (A)  eco- 
nomic development  growth,  (B)  public 
recreation,    (C)    public   health   and   safety. 
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(D)  water  pollution,  stream  sedimentation, 
erosion  control,  and  flood  control,  (E)  high- 
way programs,  (P)  fish  and  wildlife  protec- 
tion and  restoration,  (G)  scenic  values,  and 
(H)  forestry  and  tigriculture; 

(5)  the  appropriate  roles  of  Federal,  State, 
and  private  interests  in  the  reclamation  and 
rehabilitation  of  strip  and  surface  mining 
areas  and  the  relative  costs  to  be  borne  by 
each,  including  specific  consideration  of  (A) 
the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  strip  and  surface 
mine  operators  are  unable  to  bear  the  cost 
of  remedial  action  within  the  limits  imposed 
by  the  economics  of  such  mining  activity, 
and  (B)  the  extent  to  which  the  prospective 
value  of  lands  and  other  natural  resources, 
after  remedial  work  has  been  coftujleted, 
would  be  Inadequate  to  Justify  the  lamiown- 
ers  doing  the  remedial  work  at  their  expense; 
and 

(6)  the  objectives  and  the  total  overall 
costs  of  a  program  for  accomplishing  the 
reclamation  and  rehabiliUition  of  existing 
strip  and  surface  mining  areas  in  the  United 
States,  giving  adequate  consideration  to  (A) 
the  economic  benefits  in  relation  to  costs, 
(B)  the  prevention  of  future  devastation  of 
reclaimed  and  rehabilitated  areas,  (C)  the 
avoidance  of  unwarranted  financial  gain  to 
private  owners  of  improved  property,  and 
(D)  the  types  of  aid  required  to  accomplish 
such  reclamation  and  rehabilitation. 

(d)  No  moneys  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  be  expended  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
claiming. Improving,  grading,  seeding,  or 
reforestation  of  stripmiued  areas  except  on 
lands  owned  by  Federal,  State,  or  local  bodies 
of  government,  until  authorized  by  law  after 
completion  of  the  study  and  report  to  the 
President  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section. 

(e)  Not  to  exceed  $43,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  18  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

WATER  RESOURCE  STUDY 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make  a 
study  of  all  authorized  projects,  and  all  sur- 
veys authorized  for  projects,  for  flood  con- 
trol, navigation,  and  beacli  erosion  control, 
the  construction  of  which  projects  will  be 
economically  beneflcir.l  to  any  eligible  area 
in  the  development  and  efficient  utilization 
of  water  and  related  resources,  particularly 
in  regnrd  to  the  need  for  an  increase  In  the 
production  of  economic  goods  and  services 
within  the  eligible  area,  as  a  means  of  ex- 
panding economic  opportimities  and  thus 
enhancing  the  welfare  of  its  people,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  priorities  of  con- 
struction of  such  projects  and  the  need  for 
authorization  of  new  surveys,  new  projects, 
or  additional  work,  which  will  provide  such 
beneflts  for  eligible  areas. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  of 
the  study  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
June  30,  1967,  together  with  his  recommen- 
dations for  priorities  of  the  making  of  sur- 
veys and  the  construction  of  projects  that 
will  be  economically  beneficial  to  eligible 
areas. 

(c)  Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  18  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  HOUSING  ACT  OF  1954 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  701(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  (40  U.S.C.  461(a))  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7) ,  by  substituting  for  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8)  the  phrase  "; 
and",  and  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (9)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(9)  States,  local  development  districts. 
and  other  State  governmental  agencies  and 
Instrumentalities  authorized  to  administer 
or  carry  out  programs  or  projects  under  the 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1965." 

(b)  Section  701(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954  (40  U.S.C.  461(b))  is  amended  by  add- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 


sentence  the  following:  ",  or  to  States,  local 
development  districts,  and  otlier  State  gov- 
ermnental  agencies  and  instrumentalities  in 
connection  with  planning  for  the  economic 
development  of  eligible  areas  under  the  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1965". 

VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    FACn-ITTES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  basic  fa- 
cilities to  give  the  people  of  any  eligible  area 
the  training  and  education  they  need  to  ob- 
tain employment,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  construction  of  the  school  facili- 
ties needed  to  provide  vocational  education 
for  persons  of  any  eligible  area  for  whom 
such  education  is  not  now  adequately  avail- 
able. Such  grants  shall  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  (77  Stat.  403),  with- 
out regard  to  any  provisions  therein  re- 
lating to  appropriation  authorization  ceil- 
ings or  to  allotments  among  the  States. 
Grants  under  this  section  shall  be  made  sole- 
ly out  of  funds  specifically  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act,  and 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the  com- 
putation of  the  allotments  among  the  States 
made  pursuant  to  any  other  provision  of 
law. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $32,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  18  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

SEWAGE  TREATMENT  WORKS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  facilities 
to  assist  in  the  prevention  of  pollution  of  the 
waters  in  any  eligible  area  and  to  protect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  its  citizens,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion of  sewage  treatment  works  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  466  et 
seq.),  without  regard  to  any  provisions 
therein  relating  to  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion ceilings  or  to  allotments  among  the 
States.  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act,  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  computation  of  the  allotments  among 
the  States  pursuant  to  any  other  provision 
of  law. 

(b)  Not  to  exced  $12,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  18  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  EFFORT 

Sec.  11.  No  State  and  no  political  subdi- 
vision Of  such  State  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive benefits  under  this  Act  unless  the  ag- 
gregate expenditures  of  State  funds,  exclusive 
of  Federal  funds,  for  the  benefits  of  all 
eligible  areas  within  the  State  are  main- 
tained at  a  level  which  does  not  fall  below 
the  average  level  of  such  expenditures  for 
its  last  two  full  fiscal  years  preceding  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  In  comput- 
ing the  aggregate  expenditures  of  State  funds 
and  the  average  level  of  expenditure  for  its 
last  two  fiscal  years,  a  State's  expenditures 
for  participation  in  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  shall  not 
be  Included. 

CONSENT  OF   STATES 

Sec.  12.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  Interpreted  as  requiring  any  State 
to  engage  in  or  accept  any  program  under 
this  Act  without  Its  consent. 

PROGRAM   IMPLEMENTATION  AlTO  PROJECT 
APPROVAL 

Sec.  13.  (a)  A  program  authorized  under 
any  section  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  Imple- 
mented until  the  Secretary  administering 
such  program  has  consulted  with  the  ap- 
propriate official  or  officials  concerned  with 
such  program  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Governor  or  Governors  of  the  State  or  States 
Involved  and  has  obtained  the  recommenda- 
tions and  approval  of  such  official  or  officials 


with  respect  to  such  program.  No  project 
shall  be  approved  for  Federal  assistance 
under  this  Act  unless  it  Is  approved  by  such 
appropriate  State  official. 

(b)  No  Federal  assistance  shall  be  given 
under  this  Act  for  any  project  for  an  area 
which  is  not  an  eligible  area  on  the  date  such 
project  is  finally  approved  for  assistance  by 
the  Secretary  administering  such  assistance, 
except  that  if  such  area  shall  thereafter  cease 
to  be  an  eligible  area,  this  subsection  shall 
not  prevent  (1)  the  furnishing  of  Federal 
assistance  for  the  completion  of  such  project, 
or  (2)  the  granting  of  additional  Federal 
assistance  to  such  area  under  this  Act  to 
complete  the  construction  or  equipment  of 
any  highway,  hospital,  health,  educational, 
sewage  treatment,  or  other  facility,  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  project  has  been 
approved. 

PROGRAM     DEVELOPMENT    CRITERIA 

Sec.  14.  (a)  In  developing  recommenda- 
tions on  the  programs  and  projects  to  be 
given  assistance  under  this  Act,  and  in  es- 
tablishing within  those  recommendations  a 
priority  ranking  of  the  requests  for  Federal 
assistance,  the  States  shall  follow  procedures 
that  will  insure  consideration  of  the  follow- 
ing factors: 

(1)  the  relationship  of  the  project  or  class 
of  projects  to  overall  regional  development 
including  its  location  in  an  area  determined 
by  tlie  State  to  have  the  greatest  potential 
for  growth; 

(2)  the  population  and  area  to  be  served 
by  the  project  or  class  of  projects  including 
the  relative  per  capita  income  and  the  un- 
employment rates  in  the  area; 

(3)  the  relative  financial  resources  availa- 
ble to  the  State  or  political  subdivisions  or 
instrumentalities  thereof  which  seek  to  un- 
dertake the  project; 

(4)  the  importance  of  the  project  or  class 
of  projects  in  relation  to  other  projects  or 
classes  of  projects  which  may  be  in  compe- 
tition for  the  same  funds; 

(5)  the  prospects  that  the  project  for 
which  assistance  Is  sought  will  Improve,  on 
a  continuing  rather  than  a  temporary  basis, 
the  opportunities  for  employment,  the  av- 
erage level  of  income,  or  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  area  served  by 
the  project. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorize 
any  assistance  under  this  Act  to  be  used 
(1)  in  relocating  establishments  from  one 
area  to  another;  (2)  to  finance  the  cost  of 
Industrial  plants,  commercial  facilities,  ma- 
*  chlnery,  or  working  capital;  (3)  to  finance 
the  cost  of  facilities  for  the  generation,  trans- 
mission, or  distribution  of  electric  energy: 
or  (4)  to  finance  the  cost  of  facilities  for  the 
production,  transmission,  or  distribution  of 
gas  (natural,  manufactured,  or  mixed). 

LOCAL    DEVELOPMENT    DISTRICTS CERTIFICATION 

Sec.  15.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a 
"local  development  district"  shall  be  an  en- 
tity certified  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
either  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  or  States 
in  which  such  entity  Is  located,  or  by  the 
State  officer  designated  by  the  appropriate 
State  law  to  make  such  certification,  as  hav- 
ing a  charter  or  authority  that  includes  the 
economic  development  of  any  eligible  area, 
or  areas,  or  parts  thereof.  Such  charter  or 
authority  may  also  Include  the  economic 
development  of  areas  outside  of  an  eligible 
area.  No  entity  shall  be  certified  as  a  local 
development  district  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  unless  It  is  one  of  the  following: 

(1)  a  nonprofit  incorporated  body  orga- 
nized or  chartered  under  the  law  of  the  State 
In  which  is  it  located; 

(2)  a  nonprofit  agency  or  Instrumentality 
of  a  State  or  local  government; 

(3)  a  nonprofit  agency  or  Instrumentality 
created  through  an  interstate  compact;   or 

(4)  a  nonprofit  association  or  combina- 
tion of  such  bodies,  agencies,  and  Instru- 
mentalities. 
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GRANTS  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  LOCAL 
DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICTS  AND  FOR  RESEARCH 
AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

SEC.  16.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is 
authorized — 

(1)  to  make  grants  for  administrative  ex- 
penses to  local  development  districts.  The 
amount  of  any  such  grant  shall  not  exceed 
75  per  centum  of  such  expenses  attributable 
to  the  economic  development  of  eligible  areas 
m  any  one  fiscal  year.  No  grants  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  shall  be  made  to  a  lo- 
cal development  district  for  a  period  In 
excess  of  three  years  beginning  on  the  date 
the  initial  grant  is  made  to  such  develop- 
ment district.  The  local  contributions  for 
administrative  expenses  may  be  in  cash  or 
in  kind,  fairly  evaluated.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  space,  equipment,   and  services; 

and 

(2)  either  directly  or  through  arrange- 
ments with  appropriate  public  or  private  or- 
ganizations, to  provide  funds  for  Investiga- 
tion, research,  studies,  and  demonstration 
projects,  but  not  for  construction  purposes, 
which  will  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $11,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  In  section  16  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sec.  17.  Not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  each  Secretary 
of  an  executive  department  administering 
any  program  under  this  Act  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Governor  of  each  State 
and  to  the  President,  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress,  a  report  on  the  activities  carried 
out  under  this  Act  during  such  year. 

AUTHORIZATION     OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  18.  In  addition  to  the  appropriations 
authorized  in  section  3  for  the  economic  de- 
velopment highways,  there  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1967,  to  be  available  until  ex- 
pended, not  to  exceed  $195,000,000  to  carry 
out  this  Act. 

APPLICABLE  LABOR    STANDARDS 

Sec.  19.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In 
the  construction,  alteration,  or  repair.  In- 
cluding painting  and  decorating,  of  projects, 
buildings,  and  works  which  are  financially 
assisted  through  the  Federal  funds  author- 
ized under  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  simi- 
lar construction  In  the  locality  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  276a-276a-5 ) .  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have  with  respect  to  such  labor 
standards,  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of 
1950  (15  F.R.  3176,  64  Stat.  1267,  5  U.S.C. 
133-133Z-15),  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as 
amended;  40  U.S.C.  276(c)). 

DEFINITION  OF  ELIGIBLE   AREA 

Sec.  20.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "eli- 
gible area"  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
is  given  it  in  section  3(a)  of  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  (76  Stat.  541). 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec.  21.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  applicability  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance, is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
this  Act,  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  circumstances, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  22.  This  Act  shall  cease  to  be  in  efifect 
on  July  1, 1971. 


man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  must  define  our  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. It  is  still  apparent  that  we  have 
no  clear  policy  except  an  aimless  patch- 
work of  scotch  tape  and  bailing  wire  that 
becomes  more  confused  every  day.  It 
should  not  be  necessary,  I  suppose,  to 
express  our  shock  and  dismay  over  the 
widening  American  bloodshed.  But  we 
need  not  be  taken  for  fools  in  accepting 
without  further  explanation  that  this  is 
permitted  in  the  name  of  "stability." 
Stability  of  what?  A  series  of  cabals 
and  cliques  that  defy  stability  and  have 
no  base  of  support  in  the  country  other 
than  our  own  military  backup?  If  there 
is  any  element  of  American  political 
prestige  in  addition  to  the  military  it  is 
declining  very  rapidly.  Stabilize  the  area 
with  what  then?  More  mortars  and  guns 
that  eventually  are  turned  against  us? 
Or  with  more  inspection  tours  by  four 
star  generals  thereby  again  leaving  the 
impression  that  the  full  military  might 
of  the  United  States  is  committed,  which 
is  neither  true  nor  desirable. 

There  will  be,  from  now  on,  more 
strikes  and  counter  strikes  until  the 
little  remaining  cover  is  totally  stripped 
away  and  the  involvement  that  is  euphe- 
mistically known  as  military  support 
becomes  a  naked  U.S.  war  that  has 
neither  front  lines  nor  back  lines,  nor 
beginning  or  ending,  nor  commitment 
by  the  very  people  we  seek  to  defend. 

I  am  not  suggesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  pick  up  and  walk  out  of  Vietnam  to- 
morrow morning.  Obviously  such  a 
petulant  act,  born  out  of  anger  and  frus- 
tration, would  at  this  point  have  giant 
repercussions  in  the  chain  of  anti-Com- 
munist defense  running  the  loop  from 
India  and  Pakistan,  to  Malaysia  and  the 
Philippines  to  Australia,  Formosa  and 
Japan.  The  Oriental  notion  of  "face"  is 
not  to  be  taken  lightly.  And  even  our 
friends  who  think  we  are  fools  agree  that 
we  have  got  ourselves  sufficiently  frozen 
in  to  be  incapable  of  immediate 
extrication. 

I  do  suggest,  however,  that  heads  of 
state  display  some  willingness  to  com- 
municate with  each  other — some  ener- 
getic commonsense — in  order  to  prevent 
this  miserable  war  from  unnecessarily 
enmeshing  the  entire  globe  in  a  conflict 
of  arms.  The  initiative  must  come  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  for 
no  one  else  can  or  will  take  the  lead. 

This  initiative,  Mr.  Speaker,  should 
include  a  report  to  the  Congress  and  the 
country,  by  the  President,  defining  our 
policy  in  this  area,  its  purpose  and  its 
proposal  for  a  political  solution,  the 
means  by  which  a  halt — even  tem- 
porary— to  military  operations  can  be 
achieved,  and  what  measures  interested 
nations  should  be  prepared  to  undertake 
on  a  collective  basis  to  guarantee  the  in- 
dependence of  the  area. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  U.S.  FOREIGN  POL- 
ICY IN  VIETNAM 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


VOTING  RIGHTS  BILL  OF  1965 
Mr.  LINDSAY.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  change  to  an  entirely  different 
subject  on  domestic  policy  and  speak  for 
just  a  moment  on  the  problem  of  voting 
rights  in  the  United  States  and  civil 


rights  legislation  in  that  regard.  A  group 
of  Republican  Members  of  the  House 
have  joined  me  this  afternoon  in  intro- 
ducing a  comprehensive  bill  designed  to 
fill  in  the  gaps  that  have  been  demon- 
strated to  exist  in  legislation  that  is  now 
part  of  the  United  States  Code  and 
which  relates  to  the  responsibility  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  in  the  area 
of  voting  rights. 

Members  will  recall  that  It  was  during 
the  Eisenhower  administration  that  key 
legislation  was  developed,  submitted  to 
the  Congress  and  passed,  under  which 
the  right  to  vote  is  guaranteed,  and  that 
right  is  implemented. 

In  1960  the  Congress  passed  a  Civil 
Rights  Act  affecting  voting  rights  which 
established  a  procedure  under  which  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  may  apply  to  a  U.S.  court  for 
a  finding  of  a  pattern  or  practice  of  vot- 
ing denials  in  any  area.  The  court  then, 
under  existing  law,  listens  to  the  argu- 
ment on  both  sides  between  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  local  registrars  of  voting 
and  makes  a  decision.  All  due  process 
is  met.  In  the  event  that  the  court  should 
find  that  a  pattern  or  practice  of  voting 
denial  exists,  the  court  is  empowered  un- 
der existing  law  to  appoint  referees,  or 
himself  to  order  registered  persons 
denied  registration  by  the  local  registrar. 
This  was  good  and  sound  legislation.  It 
was  adjusted  slightly  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  through  voting  provisions 
that  had  been  suggested,  I  may  say,  by 
many  of  us  on  the  minority  side  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  It  is  demonstrated 
now,  however,  that  in  the  United  States 
it  is  still  too  difficult  for  qualified  per- 
sons to  gain  the  right  to  vote  where  they 
have  not  had  it  before.  No  one  can  deny 
the  facts  that  have  been  stated  and  re- 
stated to  the  effect  that  there  are  too 
many  areas  in  the  Umted  States  where 
no  Negro  citizens  are  registered  to  vote 
at  all. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  this  problem 
is  one  that  is  not  confined  necessarily 
to  any  one  particular  part  of  the  coimtry 
and  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  sec- 
tional issue.  It  is  a  U.S.  issue  and  one 
that  all  U.S.  Congressmen  as  U.S.  Con- 
gressmen have  the  duty  to  pay  some 
attention  to. 

This  bill  that  is  submitted  today  by 
several  of  us,  including  at  least  two 
Members  on  the  minority  side  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  is  a 
proposal  which  is  sound,  carefully 
worked  out,  feasible,  practical,  fair, 
reasonable,  and  which  I  think  will 
work.  What  it  does  in  effect  is  to  give 
the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment the  power  to  take  the  initiative 
in  setting  in  motion  the  procedure  for 
registering  persons  who  allege  that  they 
have  been  denied  the  right  to  vote  in 
any  case  where  a  Federal  court  is  slow 
to  act  or  negligent  in  the  conduct  of  its 
responsibilities. 

What  the  bill  does  in  effect  is,  or  wiU 
be,  to  force  a  court  to  take  a  position. 
Where  a  court  finds  that  50  or  more 
qualified  citizens  in  a  voting  district  have 
been  denied  the  right  to  vote,  the  Fed- 
eral court  must  find  a  pattern  or  prac- 
tice of  discrimination.    If  it  finds  such 
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pattern  or  practice,  the  court  shall  ap- 
point one  or  more  Federal  registrars  to 
register  citizens  similarly  situated  within 
the  area  who  have  been  denied  the  right 
to  vote.  If  the  court  fails  to  make  the 
finding  or  fails  to  appoint  registrars 
within  40  days,  the  President  shall  do 
so  if  he  receives  certified  statements 
under  oath  from  50  qualified  citizens 
in  the  area  that  they  have  been  denied 
the  right  to  vote. 

Thereafter,  the  Federal  registrars  shall 
receive  applications  and  register  quali- 
fied citizens  within  the  area.  Any  appli- 
cant who  has  a  sixth-grade  education 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  complied  with 
all  literacy,  education,  knowledge,  or 
intelligence  requirements.  Registrars 
shall  also  disregard  poll  tax  require- 
ments. 

Federal  registrars  shall  also  have  the 
duty  of  overseeing  elections  in  the  af- 
fected area.  If  local  voting  officials  re- 
fuse to  permit  persons  to  vote  who  have 
been  registered  by  the  registrars,  they 
may  be  held  in  contempt  of  court.  And, 
if  50  or  more  such  persons  in  an  area  are 
refused  permission  to  vote,  the  court  shall 
void  the  election. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  this  piece 
of  legislation  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
An  Act  to  provide  for  the  implementation 
of  voting  rights,  the  appointment  of  Fed- 
eral registrars,  and  for  other  purposes 
Section    1.  Title    42.   sections    1971(a)(2) 
and  (c).  United  States  Code,  are  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  "Federar*  wherever  it 
appears  therein. 

Sec.  2.  Title  42.  section  1971(f),  United 
States  Code,  is  deleted  and  the  following  sub- 
sections shall  be  renumbered  accordingly. 

Sec.  3.  Title  42.  section  1971(e),  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  In  any  proceeding  instituted  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  in  the 
event  the  court  finds  that  any  person  has 
been  deprived  on  account  of  race  or  color  of 
any  right  or  privilege  secured  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  court  shall  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Attorney  General  and  after  each 
party  has  been  given  notice  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  make  a  finding  forthwith 
whether  such  deprivation  was  or  is  pursuant 
to  a  pattern  or  practice.  If  the  court  finds 
that  fifty  or  more  persons  of  such  race  or 
color  resident  within  the  affected  area  are 
qualified  to  vote  under  State  law  and  have 
been,  within  one  year  from  the  date  the  pro- 
ceeding was  commenced  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c).  (1)  deprived  of  or  denied  under 
color  of  law  the  opportunity  to  register  to 
vote  withm  two  days  of  making  application 
thereof  or  otherwise  qualified  to  vote,  or 
(2)  found  not  qualified  to  vote  by  any  per- 
son acting  under  color  of  law.  it  shall  imme- 
diately make  a  finding  that  a  pattern  or  prac- 
tice of  discrimination  exists. 

"Upon  such  a  finding  of  a  pattern  or  prac- 
tice, the  court  shall  appoint  one  or  more 
Federal  registrars  from  a  panel  of  no  less 
than  ten  persons  so  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  A  Federal  regis- 
trar shall  be  appointed  by  the  court  for  one 
year  and  thereafter  until  the  court  subse- 
quently finds  that  such  pattern  or  practice 
has  ceased. 

"If  the  court,  within  forty  days  after  the 
request  of  the  Attorney  General  for  a  flnd- 


ing  of  a  pattern  or  practice,  fails  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  pattern  or  practice  ex- 
ists, the  President  shall  appoint  Federal 
registrars  in  the  same  manner  as  the  court 
is  empowered  to  do,  if  the  President  received 
statements  under  oath  from  at  least  fifty 
persons  within  the  alTected  area  that  they 
have  been,  becavise  of  their  race  or  color,  (1) 
deprived  of  or  denied  under  color  of  law  the 
opportunity  to  register  to  vote  within  two 
days  of  making  application  thereof  or  other- 
wise qualified  to  vote,  or  (2)  found  not 
qualified  to  vote  by  any  person  acting  under 
color  of  law. 

"The  panel  of  persons  from  which  Federal 
registrars  are  to  be  chosen  shall  be  existing 
Federal  officers  or  employees  who  are  quali- 
fied voters  in  the  Judicial  district  in  which 
the  proceeding  has  been  instituted.  Federal 
registrars,  so  appointed,  shall  subscribe  to 
the  oath  of  office  required  by  section  16  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code.  Such  registrars 
shall  serve  without  compensation  in  addi- 
tion to  that  received  for  such  other  service, 
but  while  engaged  in  the  work  as  registrars 
shall  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses,  and  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  expenses  when 
away  from  their  usual  place  of  residence, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

"Federal  registrars  shall,  notwithstanding 
a  registration  deadline  or  other  such  time 
limitations  as  may  be  established  under 
State  or  local  law,  receive  applications  to 
register  to  vote  of  any  person  who  is  resident 
within  the  affected  area  and  is  of  the  same 
race  or  color  as  those  persons  who  were  found 
to  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote.  Federal 
registrars  shall,  in  determining  whether  an 
applicant  is  qualified  to  vote,  apply  State 
law,  except  that  any  applicant  who  has  com- 
pleted the  six  grades  of  education  In  a  pub- 
lic school  in,  or  a  private  school  accelerated 
by,  any  State  or  territory,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  shall  have  fulfilled  all  literacy,  educa- 
tion, knowledge,  or  intelligence  require- 
ments. The  Federal  registrar  shall  disre- 
gard any  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  vote. 

"Applications  to  vote  shall  be  received  by 
a  Federal  Registrar  upon  any  working  day 
of  the  week  up  to  thirty  days  prior  to  any 
election  and  he  shall  forthwith  determine 
whether  an  applicant  Is  qualified  to  vote. 
If  a  Federal  Registrar  determines  that  an  ap- 
plicant is  qualified  to  vote,  he  shall  issue 
to  the  applicant  a  certificate  identifying  the 
holder  thereof  as  a  person  so  qualified.  The 
certificate  of  qualification  to  vote  shall  be 
effective  within  the  longest  period  for  which 
such  applicant  could  have  been  registered  or 
otherwise  qualified  to  vote  under  State  law, 
but  no  less  than  one  year  or  until  the  court 
finds  that  a  pattern  or  practice  of  discrim- 
ination has  ceased,  whichever  is  greater. 
Copies  of  the  certificate  shall  also  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  court,  to  the  Attorney  General 
or  his  designated  representative,  and  to  the 
appropriate  election  officers. 

"Notwithstanding  any  inconsistent  pro- 
vision of  State  law  or  the  action  of  any  State 
officer  or  court,  an  applicant  so  declared 
qualified  to  vote  shall  be  permitted  to  vote 
in  any  appropriate  election.  Federal  Regis- 
trars shall,  until  the  court  finds  that  a  pat- 
tern or  practice  of  discrimination  has  ceased, 
oversee  all  elections  conducted  by  State  and 
local  officials  within  the  affected  area,  make 
tallies,  and  report  to  the  court  and  the  At- 
torney General  or  his  designated  represent- 
ative, any  persons,  holding  certificates  of 
qualification  to  vote,  who  have  been  refused 
the  right  to  vote.  The  refusal  by  any  such 
officer  with  notice  of  such  certificate  of 
qualification  to  permit  any  person  to  vote 
shall  constitute  contempt  of  court  where  the 
court  has  made  a  finding  of  pattern  or  prac- 
tice of  discrimination.  In  addition,  thereto, 
the  court  where  it  has  made  such  finding. 


shall  void  any  election,  except  an  election  for 
the  office  of  President,  Vice  President,  or 
presidential  elector,  where  it  finds  that  fifty 
or  more  persons,  possessing  certificates  of 
qualification  to  vote,  have  been  refused  the 
right  to  vote  in  such  election.  If  the  court 
fails  to  void  an  election,  as  so  required,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  seek  the  issuance  of 
a  writ  of  mandamus  from  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  require  the  court  to 
take  such  action. 

"Where  the  President,  instead  of  the  court, 
has  found  a  pattern  or  practice  of  discrim- 
ination, and  has  appointed  Federal  Regis- 
trars, the  President  shall  declare  such  elec- 
tion void  under  the  same  conditions  that  the 
court  is  empowered  to  do,  and  shall  request 
the  Attorney  General  to  Institute  the  neces- 
sary legal  action  to  have  such  declaration  of 
voidance  enforced. 

"When  used  In  the  subsection,  the  word 
'vote'  includes  all  action  necessary  to  make  a 
vote  effective  Including  but  not  limited  to, 
registration  or  other  action  required  by  State 
law  prerequisite  to  voting,  casting  a  ballot, 
and  having  such  ballot  counted  and  included 
in  the  appropriate  totals  of  votes  cast  with 
respect  to  candidates  for  public  office  and 
propositions  for  which  votes  are  received  in 
an  election;  the  words  'affected  area*  shall 
mean  any  subdivision  of  the  State  in  which 
the  laws  of  the  State  relating  to  voting  are  or 
have  been  to  any  extent  administered  by  a 
person  found  in  the  proceeding  to  have  vio- 
lated subsection  (a)  of  this  section:  and  the 
words  'qualified  under  State  law'  shall  mean 
qualified  according  to  the  laws,  customs,  or 
usages  of  the  State,  and  shall  not.  In  any 
event,  imply  qualifications  more  stringent 
than  those  used  by  the  persons  found  in  the 
proceeding  to  have  violated  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  in  qualifying  persons  other  than 
those  of  the  race  or  color  against  which  the 
pattern  or  practice  of  discrimination  was 
found  to  exist. 

"Unless  stayed  by  an  order  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  action  of  the  court  or  the  Fed- 
eral Registrars  pursuant  to  subsection  (e) 
shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  pend- 
ing appeal." 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  the  application  of  the  provisions  to 
other  persons  not  similarly  situated  or  to 
other  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  en- 
courage all  Members  of  the  House  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  examine  this 
proposal  with  care,  and  I  ask  that  the 
majority  members  of  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  controlling  it  as  they  do 
by  a  margin  of  2  to  1  undertake  an  ex- 
amination and  have  hearings  on  this 
subject  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
MathiasL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  yield- 
ing. 

As  one  of  the  Members  who  made  a 
private  visit  to  Selma,  Ala.,  on  Friday,  I 
appreciate  his  reference  to  the  fact  that 
every  Member  of  this  House,  regardless 
of  the  geographical  location  of  the  dis- 
trict he  represents,  has  an  interest  and  a 
responsibility  in  the  right  of  every  Amer- 
ican citizen  to  vote.  I  appreciate  his 
reference  to  the  legislation  which  has 
been  introduced  and  which  he  and  the 
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gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid] 
and  a  number  of  other  Members,  includ- 
ing myself  have  cosponsored,  which  is 
intended  to  implement  the  suggestions 
made  as  long  ago  as  1957  by  Attorney 
General  Brownell  in  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. 

At  that  time  the  suggestion  for  the 
appointment  of  Federal  registrars  was 
not  adopted  by  the  Congress,  but  cer- 
tainly local  communities  have  been  on 
notice  from  that  time  that  the  Congress 
would  consider  the  appointment  of  Fed- 
eral registrars  where  there  was  some 
failure  on  the  part  of  local  officials  to 
provide  the  necessary  machinery  where- 
-by  American  citizens  could  be  guaranteed 
the  right  to  vote. 

It  has  become  necessary  as  a  result  of 
tJie  passage  of  those  7  years  to  recon- 
sider the  Brownell  proposal  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  registrars,  and  this  is  the 
basic  thrust  of  the  bill  which  we  have 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today.  I  think  it  does  deserve  the 
consideration  of  all  Members  of  the 
House.  I  hope  we  can  give  it  an  early 
hearing  in  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  that  we  can  add  this  further 
remedy  for  the  solution  of  problems  that 
are  wracking  the  country. 

This  is  not  an  effort  to  supersede  State 
authority  because  the  bill  does  not  oper- 
att  until  State  authority  has  failed  to 
act.  It  is  not  a  bill  to  impose  a  nation- 
wide system  of  Federal  voting  registra- 
tion because  the  bill  clearly  provides  that 
the  standards  shall  be  those  of  the  States, 
and  the  machinery  shall  operate  upon 
the  theory  upon  which  the  State  itself 
would  operate  if  it  were  acting  in  the 
discharge  of  its  responsibilities. 

It  is  a  bill  which  simply  carries  out  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  guaranteeing  to  all  citizens  equal 
rights  before  the  law  and  particularly 
equal  voting  rights  as  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Government  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
ReidI. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  yielding.  I  am  happy  to  join  in  the 
cosponsoring  of  legislation  to  provide  for 
Federal  registrars  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay],  with  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ma- 
THiAs],  with  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Morse],  and  others. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  has 
already  indicated,  a  bipartisan  group  of 
Members  of  the  House  made  a  recent, 
private  visit,  at  their  own  expense,  to 
Alabama.  We  were  interested  in  seeing 
the  facts  at  firsthand. 

Our  concern  is  not  sectional;  our  con- 
cern is  with  the  particular  question  and 
the  broad  principle  of  the  right  to  reg- 
ister, and  the  right  to  vote  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  was  clear  in  Selma,  Ala.,  and  in 
Dallas  County,  and  I  am  sure  is  clear 
in  some  other  areas,  that  there  are  pat- 
terns and  practices  of  voter  discrimina- 
tion.   Approximate  figures  as  reported 


by  the  New  York  Herald  Ti-ibune,  Inc., 
indicate  the  following: 

The  figures  tell  the  story 


White 
resi- 
dents 

Regis- 
tered 
white 
voters 

Negro 
resi- 
dents 

Regis- 
tered 
Negro 
voters 

Dallas  County 

Lownes  County 

MarenRO  County 

Perry  County 

Wilcox  County 

23,952 
2,987 

10,264 
5,943 
4,143 

9.463 
2,314 
6,280 
3,006 
2,974 

32,687 
12,438 
16,834 
11,415 
14,598 

320 

0 

295 

289 

0 

Total 

47,289 

24,037 

87.972 

904 

1 

District  Judge  Daniel  H.  Thomas  in 
Mobile,  Ala.,  in  his  recent  court  order 
said: 

The  court  specifically  finds  the  defendant 
has  deprived  Negroes  of  the  right  to  vote  and 
such  deprivations  have  been  pursuant  to  a 
pattern  and  practice. 

Further,  the  court  found  that  the 
three-member  voter  registration  board 
has  followed  "an  extremely  slow  registra- 
tion process." 

It  was  the  judgment,  I  believe,  of  many 
members  of  the  bipartisan  group  who 
visited  Selma  and  met  with  local  offi- 
cials, with  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Rev. 
Ralph  Abernathy,  and  others  concerned 
that  there  is  a  clear  need  for  new  legisla- 
tion to  assure  every  citizen  his  or  her  in- 
herent right  to  vote  now. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  is  addressed  to  a 
particular  problem,  that  it  is  fair  and 
equitable,  and  meets  one  of  the  impera- 
tives of  our  day — the  right  to  vote. 

This  bill  amends  the  existing  civil 
rights  statutes  of  1957,  1960,  and  1964,  by 
incorporating  a  number  of  major 
changes. 

As  in  existing  law,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  authorized  to  require  that  the 
three- judge  Federal  court  make  a  finding 
of  a  pattern  or  practice  of  discrimination 
in  voting.  But,  where  existing  law  gives 
the  court  considerable  leeway  in  making 
this  finding  and  taking  action  there- 
after— such  as  in  appointing  referees — 
this  new  proposal  sets  up  mandatory  time 
periods  and  action  to  be  taken. 

For  example,  if  the  court  finds  that  50 
or  more  citizens  have  been  denied  the 
right  to  vote,  it  must  make  a  finding  that 
a  pattern  or  practice  of  discrimination 
exists.  If  it  fails  to  do  so  within  40  days 
after  the  request  is  made,  the  President 
shall  do  so  if  he  receives  the  statements 
of  50  persons  under  oath  that  they  have 
been  denied  the  Tight  to  vote. 

And,  as  an  aside,  such  denial  will  be 
found  to  exist  if  a  person  is  unable  within 
2  days  to  have  his  registration  applica- 
tion passed  upon. 

Once  the  Federal  court  finds  that  a 
pattern  or  practice  exists,  the  court  or  the 
President  shall  appoint  Federal  registrars 
who  shall  be  Federal  officials  or  em- 
ployees selected  from  a  panel  of  such 
persons  selected  by  the  President. 

The  Federal  registrars  shall  register 
citizens  up  to  30  days  before  an  election 
regardless  of  any  time  requirements  in 
State  law.  Registration  shall  be  con- 
ducted eveiy  working  day  of  the  week 
when  application  for  registration  shall 
be  immediately  passed  upon.    In  con- 


ducting registration  procedures.  Federal 
registrars  shall  disregard  literacy,  edu- 
cation, knowledge  or  intelligence  require- 
ments if  the  applicant  has  completed  six 
grades  of  a  public  or  an  accredited  pri- 
vate school.  In  addition,  such  Registrars 
shall  disregard  any  poll  tax  as  a  voting 
prerequisite. 

Federal  registrars  shall  also  oversee 
elections  in  the  areas  where  they  have 
been  appointed.  Tallies  shall  be  made 
and  they  shall  report  to  the  court  and  to 
the  Attorney  General  instances  where 
persons  have  been  prohibited  from  voting 
although  possessing  registration  certifi- 
cates issued  by  the  registrars. 

State  officials  who  deny  such  persons 
the  right  to  vote  shall  be  held  in  con- 
tempt of  court.  In  addition,  if  50  or  more 
persons  in  a  voting  district  have  been 
denied  this  right  the  court  shall  declare 
the  election  void  unless  it  is  an  election 
for  President.  If  the  court  refuses,  the 
Attorney  General  may  seek  a  mandamus 
from  the  Supreme  Court  to  require  the 
lower  court  to  so  void.  And,  where  the 
President  himself  has  had  to  appoint  the 
registrars,  he  shall  instruct  the  Attorney 
General  to  seek  the  necessary  legal  ac- 
tion to  obtain  the  voidance. 

Accordingly,  I  hope  that  the  distin- 
guished Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  House  will  hold  prompt  hearings  on 
legislation  guaranteeing  every  citizen  his 
or  her  inherent  right  to  vote  because  the 
day  has  long  since  passed  when  any  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States  should  be 
denied  the  right  to  register  or  the  right 
to  vote  where  qualified.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
HalpernI. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  for  his  timely  com- 
ments today  and  for  his  outstanding  ef- 
forts in  the  field  of  civil  and  human 
rights.  I  wish,  too,  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias]  as  well  as  another  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Reid]  for  their  dedicated  activities 
in  the  fight  to  win  equal  rights  and  op- 
portunities for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to  be  a 
cosEKjnsor  of  this  legislation  which,  as 
was  pointed  out  here  today,  deserves  the 
fullest  consideration,  evaluation  and,  I 
trust,  approval  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  the  Members  of  this  Congress. 
It  is  a  long  overdue  step  forward  in  the 
legislative  effort  to  fulfill  constitutional 
guarantees. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
joined  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation, 
and  I  congratulate  the  gentlemsm  from 
New  York,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land, and  the  other  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  their  leadership  in  this  area. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  this  particu- 
lar  bill  is  going  to  be  or  necessarily 
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should  be  the  answer  in  this  very  difiB- 
cult  area  of  assuring  all  Americans  the 
right  to  vote.  I  do,  however,  feel  that  it 
is  obviously  past  time  for  some  action 
here  in  the  Congress  to  see  that  the  sys- 
tematic denial  of  the  right  to  vote  be- 
cause of  the  color  of  one's  skin,  which 
has  taken  place  and  is  continuing  to  take 
place  in  certain  portions  of  this  countiT, 
is  corrected,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Government. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  will  hold  prompt 
hearings  on  these  recommendations  and* 
any  other  suggestions  which  may  be 
offered  and  come  to  a  reasonable  con- 
clusion at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.    I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Morse]  be  permitted  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pat- 
man  >  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  na- 
tional tragedy  that  we  are  faced  once 
more  on  the  floor  of  the  House  with  the 
need  to  legislate  on  the  question  of  vot- 
ing rights.  In  1957  and  again  in  1960 
legislation  was  enacted  to  insure  that 
every  American  would  be  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  selection  of  public  oflBcials. 
The  Civil  Rights  Commission,  in  its  first 
study,  found  shocking  examples  of  denial 
of  voting  rights  in  the  South.  We  all 
remember  the  case  of  a  southern  regis- 
trar who  denied  a  Negro  the  x'ight  to  vote 
because  of  an  "'error  in  spilling." 

Again  in  1964  we  acted  in  this  field. 
The  Civil  Rights  Act.  which  I  supported 
last  year,  made  an  effort  to  speed  the 
process  of  voting  rights  litigation.  It 
also  required  that  the  same  standards  be 
applied  to  all  individuals  seeking  to  reg- 
ister and  vote  and  forbade  the  denial  of 
the  right  to  vote  because  of  a  minor  mis- 
take or  omission.  It  sought  to  avoid 
abuse  of  literacy  tests  by  requiring  that 
they  be  in  writing  and  that  the  t€sts 
be  made  available  upon  request.  In  addi- 
tion, the  courts  were  to  presume  that 
anyone  who  has  completed  the  sixth 
grade  is  literate  in  voting  rights  suits. 

Yet,  despite  this  legislation,  abuse  is 
rampant.  Although  more  Negroes  voted 
in  the  South  in  the  1964  election  than 
ever  before,  there  are  still  many  coun- 
ties where  only  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  Negroes  of  voting  age  are  regis- 
tered to  vote:  and  some  counties  where 
not  one  Negro  is  registered.  This  is  a 
shocking  commentary. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  could  wait  until 
we  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  in  operation  before  we  took 
up  new  legislation,  but  the  events  of  re- 
cent weeks  have  made  this  impossible. 
We  cannot  rely  on  existing  law.  We 
cannot  delay  the  elimination  of  this 
tragic  deprivation  of  civil  rights  any 
longer. 

I  join  today  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  legislation  that 
should  put  an  end  to  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  the  application  of  voting  laws 
once  and  for  all. 

The  bill  will  put  an  end  to  dilatory 
tactics  by  the  courts  by  providing  for  the 


appointment  of  Federal  registrars  by  the 
President  if  the  court  does  not  act  within 
40  days  of  the  Attorney  General's  re- 
quest. 

The  Federal  registrars  will  be  em- 
powered to  issue  certificates  of  qualifi- 
cation. If  these  certificates  are  not  hon- 
ored by  the  appropriate  election  officials, 
contempt  of  court  proceedings  can  be 
instituted. 

When  50  or  more  persons  with  cer- 
tificates of  qualification  to  vote  are  de- 
nied this  right,  then  the  election  will  be 
voided. 

A  sixth  grade  education  in  an  accred- 
ited public  or  private  school  will  be  re- 
garded as  fulfillment  of  literacy,  educa- 
tion, or  intelligence  requirements.  De- 
spite the  commands  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  shocking  and  devious  tac- 
tics have  been  employed  to  restrict  the 
voting  right. 

In  my  judgment,  this  legislation  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  guarantee  that 
every  single  American  citizen  who  can 
qualify  to  vote  can  vote.  We  can  do  no 
less. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
following  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  on  this 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SHOULD 
RATIFY  THE  GENOCIDE  CON- 
VENTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
pre'.ious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  I  spoke  on  the  floor  and  attempted 
to  rally  the  force  of  opinion  behind  the 
long-dormant  Convention  on  Genocide. 
Now  we  have  reached  the  year  1965,  and 
with  the  passage  of  time,  this  country's 
delay  is  becoming  steadily  more  repre- 
hensible. 

For  Members  unfamiliar  with  this 
treaty,  let  me  say  that  its  intent  is  to  out- 
law forever  the  mass  persecution  of  per- 
sons because  of  race,  national  origin,  or 
religion.  Last  March  3,  I  inserted  the 
text  of  the  treaty  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord, and  I  recommend  its  reading  to  all 
my  colleagues. 

I  understand  that  67  nations  have  al- 
ready ratified  the  Genocide  Convention, 
officially  known  as  the  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime 
of  Genocide.  We  signed  the  agreement 
on  December  11,  1948,  when  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  for  its  approval. 
Since  June  of  1949,  the  treaty  has  been 
deposited  with  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  which  has  not  taken 
conclusive  action. 

And  so  for  over  15  years  we  have  had 
no  judgment  on  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  House 
Resolution  103  expressing  the  sense  of 
this  body  that  the  United  States  should 
ratify  this  agreement.    I  hope  my  col- 


leagues will  join  in  pressing  for  passage 
of  this  measure. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  a  pact  of  this 
nature,  so  closely  attuned  to  American 
principles  of  law  and  human  justice,  has 
not  been  approved  by  the  Senate.  For 
one  thing,  the  United  States  has  a  stake 
in  the  steady  growth  of  world  law  and 
the  Genocide  Convention  also  forms  part 
of  this  desirable  pattern. 

As  I  have  stated,  some  67  nations  have 
already  ratified  the  agreement;  it  is 
already  in  o^ration  and  these  countries 
stand  in  shock  and  consternation  at  our 
dismal  delay. 

When  this  treaty  was  considered  by  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  many  questions  were 
raised  concerning  the  reach  and  intent 
of  the  articles.  The  language  generated 
a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding.  In 
substance,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  the 
application  of  the  agreement. 

Some  persons  felt  that  in  submitting 
to  the  regimen  of  this  pact,  the  United 
States  would  be  surrendering  a  portion 
of  its  sovereignty.  Our  legislature  would 
be  obligated  to  enact  certain  penalties 
for  the  punishment  of  the  crime.  Article 
VHI  provides  that  contracting  parties 
may  refer  cases  to  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  for  review  and  argument. 

The  Genocide  Convention,  in  fact,  does 
not  only  outlaw  the  crime  itself,  but  it 
provides  for  vehicles  by  which  this 
illegality  can  be  punished.  We  have 
articles  of  implementation  and  enforce- 
ment. 

Certainly,  in  ratifying  the  agreement, 
we  are  undertaking  a  serious  obligation. 
But  it  is  right  and  reasonable  that  we  do 
so.  History  has  taught  us  that  agree- 
ments often  amount  to  nothing  when 
they  are  not  complemented  by  procedures 
for  enforcements. 

To  oppose  this  treaty  on  the  grounds 
of  national  sovereignty  is  invalid  and 
hollow.  This  Nation  has  been  entering 
into  countless  international  undertak- 
ings, of  great  importance  and  duration, 
and  I  do  not  notice  a  diminishing  of  the 
freedom  and  authority  to  pursue  foreign 
policy  as  we  see  fit. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  purpose  of  a  peaceful 
foreign  policy  to  seek  mutually  beneficial 
agreements  that  further  our  interests 
and  those  of  other  powers.  The  objec- 
tives of  the  Genocide  Convention  are  so 
immediately  advantageous  to  us  that  I 
will  never  understand  how  our  legislators 
in  the  other  body  have  been  deterred 
these  many  years. 

When  this  treaty  was  originally 
drafted,  the  triumph  and  tragedy  of  the 
Second  World  War  was  still  very  much 
in  everyone's  mind.  It  was  definitely 
felt  that  the  agreement  could  help  to  in- 
sui'e  that  the  tragic  furor  of  Nazism 
would  not  trace  its  ugly  path  again. 

And  I  do  not  really  think  that  the 
Treaty  is  aimed  beyond  these  cases  of 
discriminate  group  persecution. 

Opponents  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
have  also  claimed  that  it  interferes  with, 
or  even  supersedes,  our  domestic  law.  It 
emphatically  does  not.  If  members  will 
read  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  I  think  they 
will  find  that  acts  of  genocide  enumer- 
ated in  the  convention  indicate  that  this 
crime    manifests    itself    in    overt    acts 
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which  are  patently  outlawed  by  our  own 
internal  codes. 

And  secondly,  we  know  that  interna- 
tional law  is  part  of  our  law  and  duti- 
fully enforcible  in  our  courts.  This  has 
long  been  recognized.  As  a  member  of 
the  world  community  this  is  a  national 
obligation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only  say  that  the 
opponents  of  this  treaty  speak  from  fear 
and  ignorance.  The  United  States  has 
nothing  to  lose  by  this  convention,  and 
evei-ything  to  gain.  We  must  establish 
ourselves  firmly  as  adherents  to  justice 
and  human  dignity. 

I  urge  the  House  to  consider  and  ap- 
prove my  resolution.  And  it  is  urgent 
that  the  Senate  ratify  the  convention  on 
Genocide  to  erase  the  stain  of  ambiguity 
and  irresolution  that  has  hurtfully 
characterized  the  official  handling  of  this 


issue. 


"HOW'RE   YA    GOIN'   TO    KEEP    'EM 
DOWN  ON  THE  FARM?" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Patman  ) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the.  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hungate]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  "How're  ya  goin'  to  keep  'em 
down  on  the  farm?"  called  for  music 
and  laughter  during  World  War  I. 
Nearly  50  years  later,  the  question  is 
still  pertinent  but  now  calls  for  serious 
and  sober  reflection. 

In  the  farm  budget  message  recently 
reported  in  the  New  York  Times,  it  was 
stated  that  farming  alone  could  not  be 
expected  to  provide  a  decent  hving  in 
the  future  for  more  than  about  1  million 
of  the  2'/2  miUion  farm  families  even 
with  continued  Government  assistance. 

"Therefore,"  the  message  continued, 
"many  low-income  farm  families  will 
have  to  find  other  ways  to  make  a  living 
or  other  sources  of  income  to  supple- 
ment their  modest  farm  earnings,  if  they 
are  to  share  more  fully  in  our  national 
prosperity." 

Friday,  January  15,  1965,  the  New  York 
Times  carried  an  article  from  Paris  on 
the  farm  policy  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment. In  it,  reference  was  made  to  the 
basic  law  of  1960— the  charter  of  French 
farm  policy — which  sanctions  the 
family-size  farm  as  the  basic  unit  of 
agriculture  and  says  it  must  be  encour- 
aged. It  states  that  the  average  French 
farm  is  a  37-acre  holding.  Difficulties 
in  maintaining  farm  income  and  the 
family  farm  there  are  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  37  acres  are  not  located 
in  one  plot,  or  even  two  or  three,  but 
consists  of  several  parcels,  brought  to- 
gether by  centuries  of  marriages  and 
inheritances. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
French  Government  to  maintain  the 
family  farm,  and  to  provide  a  rise  in  an- 
nual farm  income,  2  percent  greater  than 
that  of  the  other  sectors  of  its  economy, 
so  that  their  rural  citizens  may  share  in 
the  boom  their  industries  enjoy. 

If  the  French  family  farm  of  37  acres 
can  be  maintained  as  a  basic  corner- 
stone of  French  farm  poUcy,  to  receive 
over  the  next  5  years  an  increase  of 


farm  income  at  an  annual  rate  2  percent 
in  excess  of  that  of  other  sectors  of  the 
French  economy,  why  is  it  that  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  American  family  farms 
must  be  considered  suitable  for  liqui- 
dation? 

I  suggest  that  the  average  American 
family  farm — depending  on  locale — con- 
sists not  of  37  acres,  but  is  nearer  137 
or  even  237  acres. 

If  the  American  family  farm  is  to 
perish  it  will  do  so  not  because  of  any 
weakness  inherent  in  the  American  econ- 
omy. It  can  perish  only  if  there  is  a 
weakness  in  our  determination  to  con- 
tinue this  independent  segment  of  our 
society. 

It  has  been  said  that  50  million  French- 
men cannot  be  wrong.  Let  us  resolve  that 
190  million  Americans  shall  not  be  wrong 
on  this  issue. 

Page  156  of  the  President's  economic 
report  submitted  to  this  Congress  in 
January  of  this  year  states  that  "the 
average  rural  community  does  not  do  as 
well  as  the  typical  urban  community  in 
providing  education,  health,  and  other 
necessary  community  services."  I  can- 
not say  these  statements  are  incorrect, 
but  I  do  assert  they  are  debatable,  and  I 
would  debate  them. 

On  the  question  of  education  I  suppose 
this  depends  in  great  measure  upon  what 
one  deems  to  be  "education."  Had  Sam 
Clemens  had  the  benefit  of  a  study  of  this 
nature,  he  would  have  realized  that  by 
being  born  in  Florida,  Mo.,  and  be- 
ing raised  in  that  rural  Midwestern  area, 
he  had  been  so  educationally  deprived 
that  even  to  buy  a  pencil  and  paper  in  an 
effort  to  write  would  be  a  misuse  of 
funds. 

Had  Frederick  Hazlitt  Brennan  been 
able  to  see  Eolia,  as  it  can  be  seen  from 
Washington,  or  other  great  educational 
centers,  he,  too,  would  have  known  how 
uneducated  he  was,  and  we  should  still 
be  without  his  writings  as  well  as  those 
of  Mark  Twain. 

Had  Dr.  Andrew  Still  realized  the  in- 
adequacies of  his  facilities  when  he  began 
the  practice  of  osteopathy  in  a  log  cabin, 
there  are  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of 
rural  Americans  who  would  have  gone 
without  the  adequate  care  of  a  physician 
and  indeed  perhaps  on  occasion  without 
any  care  from  a  physician.  There  might 
have  been  no  osteopathy. 

In  short,  there  is  education  and  there 
is  education.  And  while  rural  America 
may  be  shown  by  chart  and  graph,  statis- 
tic and  form,  to  be  failing  in  its  educa- 
tional responsibilities — "tain't  necessarily 
so." 

Next,  what  of  the  allegation  as  to 
health.  It  was  not  my  Impression  that 
the  major  instances  of  silicosis,  mental 
disorder,  and  venereal  disease  occurred 
in  rural  America. 

The  report  asserts  that  inequality  of 
opportunity  has  an  even  higher  incidence 
in  rural,  than  in  urban  areas.  If  by  this 
you  refer  to  opportunity  to  exercise 
leadership  qualities,  the  question  is  open 
to  dispute.  There  are  apt  to  be  the  same 
number  of  people  serving  as  class  officers, 
the  same  number  of  participants  on  a 
basketball  team,  a  football  team,  or  in  a 
class  play,  whether  the  school  be  of  50 
students  or  5,000. 


Therefore,  many  students  are  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  abil- 
ities and  develop  their  qualities  of  leader- 
ship in  rural  units,  while  these  opportu- 
nities are  denied  the  countless  capable 
youths  in  the  larger  educational  factories. 
Not  only  this,  but  in  the  small  school  the 
same  youth  is  apt  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  serve  in  each  of  these  capacities  so  that 
if  he  has  leadership  in  any  of  these  fields, 
it  can  be  exercised  and  developed  through 
use  at  an  early  age. 

Our  rural  communities  have  many 
faults.  But  to  learn  what  they  are,  let  us 
ask  the  people  who  live  there.  We  find 
it  presumptuous  for  others  to  designate 
our  faults  for  us.  Our  values  and  goals 
may  not  be  the  same.  Such  uniformity 
was  not  alway  required. 

Our  America  is  one  in  which  there  is 
a  place  for  individuality,  as  well  as  con- 
formity. A  place  in  w^hich  it  is  realized 
that  efficiency  and  accuracy  are  not  one 
and  the  same. 

We  possess  an  ingrained  stubbornness 
and  skepticism  which  is  refueled  from 
time  to  time  when  our  more  advanced  and 
efficient  counterparts  produce  an  Edsel. 
There  are  even  those  of  us  who  would 
consider  the  loss  of  the  American  family 
farm  as  great  a  disaster  as  the  loss  of 
Vietnam. 


A  MORE  SENSIBLE  SCHEDULE  FOR 
NATIONAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGNS 
AND  FOR  PRESIDENTIAL  INAUGU- 
RATION 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people  throughout  the  country  felt  that 
the  campaign  of  1964  was  just  too  long 
and  repetitive.  The  latter  stages  of  the 
campaign,  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
come  in  a  period  when  the  weather  is 
really  too  cold  for  campaigning.  The 
Presidential  inauguration  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  weather  is  also  likely  to 
be  bad  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Prof.  Paul  T.  David,  chairman  of  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Department  of  Govern- 
ment and  Foreign  Affairs  has  come  up 
with  some  useful  suggestions  for  improv- 
ing this  situation.  I  intend  to  have 
drafted  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  I  hope  will  furnish  the  basis  for 
discussion  and  action  on  this  vital  issue. 
Inaugural  Timing  Off 
(By  Paul  T.David) 

The  President's  trip  to  the  hospital,  wheth- 
er or  not  it  was  the  direct  result  of  wear  and 
tear  sufifered  during  inauguration  week,  re- 
minds VIS  of  the  hazards  of  holding  these 
ceremonies  in  the  middle  of  winter.  We  also 
again  find  ourselves  with  a  new  Congress,  not 
yet  fully  organized  but  already  buried  in  a 
series  of  legislative  and  budgetary  proposals, 
with  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  on  June  30 
less  than  5  months  away. 

All  of  this  leads  me  to  suggest  again  the 
schedule  for  the  election,  convening  of  Con- 
gress, and  inauguration  that  I  first  suggested 
In  a  letter  to  the  Washington  Post  published 
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on  June  28,  1961.  The  schedule  I  proposed 
was  as  follows : 

Election  of  President  and  Congress,  first 
Tuesday  in  October. 

Convening  of  the  new  Congress,  first  Mon- 
day in  November. 

Inauguration  of  the  President,  first  Friday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  November. 

Under  this  schedule,  the  national  party 
conventions  would  probably  be  held  in  July, 
leaving  August  available  to  organize  the  cam- 
paigns and  September  in  which  to  conduct 
them.  Presidential  messages  on  the  state  of 
the  Union,  economic  report  and  budget  would 
continue  to  be  sent  to  Congress  in  January, 
and  the  fiscal  year  would  continue  to  begin 
on  July  1  and  end  on  June  30.  Congress 
would  meet  annually  in  November. 

The  proposed  schedule  would  have  the  fol- 
lowing advantages: 

1.  The  new  Congress  would  convene  in 
time  to  count  the  electoral  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. It  would  then  have  about  2  months  in 
which  to  complete  its  organization  work  be- 

.  fore  receiving  the  major  messages  in  January. 
It  could  then  take  up  the  budget  promptly, 
and  would  greatly  improve  its  chances  for 
completing  action  on  all  appropriation  bills 
before  June  30.  In  most  years  it  would  work 
actively  on  pending  legislation  during  No- 
vember and  December.  It  should  be  able  to 
adjourn  in  advance  of  the  national  party  con- 
ventions in  presidential  election  years,  and 
by  the  middle  of  July  in  most  years. 

2.  The  period  between  election  and  in- 
auguration would  be  shortened  to  approxi- 
mately 5  weeks.  This  interval,  whatsoever 
its  length,  is  potentially  one  of  great  danger, 
and  should  therefore  be  as  short  as  possible. 
But  there  must  be  time  to  count  the  elec- 
tion returns  and  make  any  necessary  re- 
counts; and  the  incoming  President  must 
have  some  period  In  which  to  organize  his 
tulministration. 

3.  The  length  of  the  presidential  election 
campaign  would  be  shortened  by  a  month 
and  it  would  be  concentrated  in  September — 
a  good  time  for  it — assuming  that  the  parties 
would  continue  to  hold  their  conventions  in 
July  or  early  August. 

4.  In  the  event  of  a  change  In  adminis- 
tration, the  major  messages  to  Congress  In 
January  would  all  become  the  responsibility 
of  the  new  administration — as  they  should 
be.  It  would  have  2  months  in  which  to 
prepare  them,  a  period  subitantially  longer 
than  that  implied  in  Senator  Mansfield's 
proposal  of  1961.  under  which  the  new  Presi- 
dent would  take  ofiBce  December  1. 

5.  The  weather  on  the  first  Friday  after 
the  first  Monday  in  November  may  not  be 
ideal,  but  at  that  time  there  is  some  reason 
to  expect  that  the  weather  will  be  suitable 
for  large-scale  outdoor  ceremonies,  unlike 
J?nuary  20. 

The  congressional  wives  who  are  annoj-ed 
because  Congress  stays  in  session  all  summer 
have  a  point,  but  genuine  reform  needs  to 
start  with  earlier  features  of  the  schedule. 

The  proposed  new  schedule  would  require 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  change  exist- 
Ini?  provisions  for  the  convening  of  Congress 
and  inauguration.  The  Constitution  does 
not  require  that  the  election  be  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember, and  the  act  of  1845  could  be  changed 
by  Congress  so  far  as  Federal  elections  are 
concerned.  Unfortunately,  a  number  of 
State  constitutions  written  since  1845  do  con- 
tain provisions  that  fix  the  day  on  which 
general  elections  are  to  be  held.  A  Federal 
amendment  could  override  such  provisions, 
but  might  need  to  unfreeze  the  situation  for 
State  elections  as  well  as  Federal  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  entire  set  of  changes. 

I  prepared  a  draft  of  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  accomplish  these  vari- 
ous objectives,  and  presented  it  before  the 
late  Senator  Estes  Kefauver's  subcommittee 
on  constitutional  amendmenta,  Senate  Com- 


mittee on  the  Judiciary,  on  June  28,   1961, 
the  same  date  my  letter  was  published. 

In  this  proposed  amendment,  among  other 
things.  State  legislatures  would  have  been 
authorized  to  adjust  the  dates  of  State  elec- 
tions without  regard  to  existing  provisions  of 
State  constitutions.  Senator  Kefauver  was  a 
little  startled  at  the  suggestion  that  this 
could  be  done  through  a  Federal  amendment, 
but  on  further  thought  agreed  that  this  was 
possible:  Indeed,  something  very  similar  was 
the  result  of  the  amendment  on  woman's 
suffrage. 

The  necessary  amendment  might  be  rela- 
tively easy  of  adoption  if  it  would  be  con- 
fined to  the  scheduling  problem.  The  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November 
is  not  even  a  very  good  date  for  State  elec- 
tions, as  many  State  legislators  would  realize 
if  they  thought  about  it.  State  governments 
also  have  their  problems  of  transition  when  a 
new  Governor  is  elected,  and  are  just  begin- 
ning to  reconsider  the  rationality  of  their 
e.xisting  schedules,  which  generally  are  af- 
flicted with  a  relationship  to  the  timing 
of  the  fiscal  year  that  is  no  happier  than 
that  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Hence,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  this  is 
a  situation  where  there  is  a  convergence  of 
reasons  for  change  that  could  easily  lead  to 
action  if  the  possibilities  are  seriously  con- 
sidered. 

This  proposal  Is  substantially  the  same  as 
the  one  I  made  in  1961.  but  I  think  it  is 
timely  enough  again  to  be  repeated.  Some 
action  of  this  kind  merits  renewed  consider- 
ation. 


THE  SECOND  TREATY  OF  MOSCOW 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
winter  edition  of  the  Ukrainian  Quarter- 
ly carried  an  article  by  the  internation- 
ally renowned  Georgetown  University 
economics  professor.  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrian- 
sky,  on  the  subject  of  the  United  States- 
U.S.S.R.  Consular  Convention.  In  view 
of  the  obvious  desire  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration to  pursue  coexistence  with 
the  Soviet  Union  despite  the  activities  of 
the  Communists  in  Vietnam,  the  Congo, 
Cuba,  and  other  world  trouble  spots,  this 
article  by  Dr.  Dobriansky  is  of  extreme 
significance,  and  under  leave  granted,  I 
include  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as 
part  of  my  remarks : 

The  Second  Treaty  of  Moscow 
(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 
At  the  close  of  1964  the  American  people 
seemed  to  desire  peace  above  all  else.  Ac- 
cording to  a  reliable  pollster,  about  83  per- 
cent of  the  American  public  favored  the 
partial  test  ban  treaty  with  Russia,  this  de- 
spite the  doubtless  advances  made  by  Mos- 
cow from  its  previous  supermegatonic 
tests.'  Approximately  81  percent  felt  that 
by  keeping  militarily  strong  we  could  avoid  a 
global  war;  the  prospect  of  being  cornered 
into  such  a  disastrous  conflagration  through 
continued  cold  war  advances  by  Uie  Red  to- 
talitarians  was  not  considered.  And  some 
63  percent,  ignorant  of  or  wishfully  impervi- 
ous   to    all    past   experience,    advocated    at- 


tempts at  reaching  agreements  with  the  to- 
talitarian regimes  in  the  hope  of  realizing 
world  peace,  regardless  of  the  enslavement 
of  one-third  of  the  human  race.  The  con- 
sular convention  with  the  US.S.R.  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  example  of  such  agreements. 
On  June  1,  1964,  the  convention  was  signed 
in  Moscow  and  11  days  later  was  submitted 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  for  ratiflcation.  Unlike 
the  test  ban  treaty,  it  represents  the  first 
bilateral  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  However,  like  the 
treaty  of  Moscow,  which  the  test  ban  pact 
came  to  be  known  under  Russian  propaganda 
auspices,  the  convention  was  consummated 
in  the  chief  imperiocolonialist  capital  of  the 
world  and  has  provided  further  propaganda 
fodder  for  Moscow.  Russian  propagandists 
have  lost  little  time  in  offering  this  second 
piece  of  evidence  as  confirmation  of  Mos- 
cow's intentions  to  secure  world  peace.  For, 
after  all  and  on  the  record,  both  pacts  origi- 
nated in  and  bear  the  stamp  of  Moscow,  the 
vanguard  of  world  "peace."  Indeed,  we 
might  as  well  call  the  convention  the  Second 
Treaty  of  Moscow.  It's  truly  uncanny  how 
low  and  how  little  our  capacity  is  for  propa- 
ganda advantage  and  value. 

President  Johnson  was  quick  to  hail  this 
second  treaty  of  Moscow.  Before  it  was  con- 
cluded, he  said,  "it  is  hoped  that  this  treaty 
•  •  •  will  be  a  step  forward  in  developing 
understanding  between  the  two  countries 
which  is  so  important  in  continuing  the 
struggle  for  peace."  =  The  President  has  the 
Illusory  conception  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  not 
only  a  country  such  as  ours  but  also  a  na- 
tion. He  noted  also  at  the  time  that  the 
treaty  would  be  "the  first  bilateral  (two-na- 
tion) treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union." '  A  few  days  later,  when 
It  was  concluded,  Johnson  called  It  "a  sig- 
nificant step  In  our  continuing  efforts  to 
Increase  contacts  and  understanding."  • 
And  on  June  12  in  his  message  to  the  Senate 
he  approvingly  declared,  "I  recommend  that 
the  Senate  give  early  and  favorable  consid- 
eration to  the  convention  and  protocol  sub- 
mitted herewith  and  give  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  their  ratification."  ^ 

Apparently  at  that  moment  Johnson 
thought  ratification  by  the  Senate  would  be 
swift  and  smooth.  In  its  glowing  spirit  of 
"peaceful  coexistence,"  Moscow  joined  with 
the  President  in  hailing  the  Treaty  of  Mos- 
cow II.  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A.  Gro- 
myko,  for  example,  depicted  the  pact  as  "a 
positive  step  in  the  normalization  and  im- 
provement of  relations  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  Stetes."*  And  we 
shall  see  later,  he  had  good  reasons  to  view 
the  treaty  as  "a  positive  step."  Also,  many 
editorial  comments  In  the  United  States  ap- 
peared to  encourage  the  "early  and  favorable 
consideration"  sought  by  the  President. 
One  large  New  York  organ  observed  then, 
"The  conclusion  of  a  Soviet-American  con- 
sular agreement  marks  an  important  step 
toward  further  normalization  of  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R."  ^ 
Another,  in  Washington,  had  this  to  say, 
"That  the  two  countries  took  30  years  to 
come  to  the  threshold  of  such  a  routine  and 
normal  agreement  is  sobering  indeed."' 
From  ovu-  standpoint,  we  haven't  seemed  to 
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learn  much  about  the  Soviet  Union  these 
past  30  years,  particularly  the  changes  In  re- 
lations between  the  non-Russian  Republics 
and  Moscow  within  the  U.S.S.R.  Itself. 

BLACKOUT    FOB    THE    CAMPAIGN 

Despite  all  this  high-powered  approval  of 
a  most  questionable  treaty,  fear  suddenly 
seized  its  advocates.  Serious  doubt  spread 
in  the  administration  circles  about  the  ease 
with  which  ratification  could  be  obtained. 
The  Republican  leadership  In  Congress  began 
to  question  the  prudence  and  validity  of  the 
pact.  Senator  Everett  M.  Dibksen,  of  Illi- 
nois, the  minority  leader,  bluntly  stated  that 
the  treaty  would  be  "an  unprecedented  con- 
cession to  the  Soviet  Union."  He  directed 
his  criticism  chiefly  at  the  diplomatic  im- 
munity provided  for  consular  officers  who  are 
supposed  to  be  principally  concerned  with 
trade  and  consultative  duties.  With  this 
provision,  they  would  be  immune  from  prose- 
cution for  crimes,  including  espionage.  Sen- 
ator BouRKE  B.  HicKENLOOPER,  high-ranking 
Republican  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, complained  sharply  about  the  lack  of 
advance  consultation  on  the  pact,  which  was 
now  being  submitted  for  the  Senate's  "advice 
and  consent." 

This  first  flurry  of  attack  frightened  the 
Democratic  leadership  into  postponing  hear- 
ings on  the  treaty  until  the  next  Congress  in 
1965.  As  one  report  had  it,  "in  an  election 
year,  the  administration  would  prefer  not  to 
engage  in  a  full  debate  on  the  merits  of  its 
policies  toward  the  Sovie;  Union.""  This 
observation  was  amply  confirmed  when  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
committee.  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright,  let  it  be 
known  that  no  hearings  would  be  scheduled 
on  the  pact.  The  blackout  action  taken  was 
not  only  in  response  to  the  initial  Republican 
opposition  but  also  to  the  heavy  critical  mall 
pouring  into  Congress  from  the  Midwest  and 
West,  where  two  of  the  expected  three  Soviet 
consulates  would  be  established.  The  Na- 
tional Captive  Nations  Committee  also  placed 
itself  on  record  in  opposition  to  the  Conven- 
tion as  drawn. 

One  of  the  strange  aspects  of  this  back- 
ground is  this  maneuver  by  the  administra- 
tion to  prevent  the  American  electorate  from 
discussing  this  vitally  important  treaty  dur- 
ing the  presidential  campaign.  It  would 
seem  that  in  a  democracy  such  as  ours 
discussion  on  this  and  similar  matters  would 
be  strongly  encouraged  rather  than  discour- 
aged. Especially  is  this  true  during  a  presi- 
dential canipaign,  when  issues  should  be 
thoroughly  examined.  In  his  acceptance 
speech  the  Republican  candidate.  Senator 
Barry  M.  Goldwater,  alluded  to  the  treaty 
but.  unfortunately,  failed  to  develop  it  into 
an  issue  in  the  course  of  the  campaign. 

Apparently  the  only  effort  made  In  this 
direction  was  by  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  In  one  of  Its  pamphlets  spe- 
cial mention  was  made  of  the  "sponsorship 
of  consular  convention  with  Moscow,  sealing 
the  permanent  captivity  of  a  dozen  non- 
Russian  nations  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  opening 
up  the  United  States  to  further  Russian 
espionage,  rackets,  and  propaganda  (now  be- 
fore Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  rati- 
fication)."'" A  second,  widely  distributed 
pamphlet  urged  the  "Rejection  of  the  con- 
sular convention  as  It  is  now  written  because 
it  will  be  America's  stamp  of  approval  on 
Moscow's  Russian  Empire,  diminish  Baltic 
Independence  which  has  been  steadily  main- 
tained since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  And 
In  this  country  Russian  consulates  will 
act  as  spy  centers  and  means  of  duress 
and    propaganda    among    American    ethnic 


groups."  11  An  open  discussion  of  these  and 
related  points  would  undoubtedly  have  con- 
tributed to  a  productive  national  forum, 
which  in  essence  a  presidential  campaign 
should  be. 

ON   THE    EVE   OF    A    HEARING 

Following  the  administration's  strategy,  an 
examination  of  the  Consular  Convention  is 
thus  confined  to  the  Senate  and  Its  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  Of  course  this 
doesn't  mean  that  others  won't  take  an  In- 
terest In  the  subject,  but  by  no  means  could 
it  be  the  scope  and  depth  that  a  campaign 
of  Issues  would  have  occasioned.  At  this 
writing  the  treaty  is  being  discussed  in  few 
circles,  while  preparations  are  being  made 
for  hearings  by  the  Senate's  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  It  will  be  Interesting  to 
observe  how  close  and  thorough  the  hearings 
and  examination  will  be. 

By  all  the  evidence,  the  conceptions  of  the 
committee's  chairman  regarding  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  countered  by  several  of  the 
fundamental  crltclsms  directed  against  the 
convention.  In  his  unforgettable  address 
last  year  no  "Foreign  Policy— Old  Myths  and 
New  Realities,"  Senator  Fulbright  made  the 
sound  point  that  "If  we  are  to  disabuse  our- 
selves of  old  myths  and  to  act  wisely  and 
creatively  upon  the  new  realities  of  our  time, 
we  must  think  and  talk  about  our  problems 
with  perfect  freedom."  Then  he  appropri- 
ately quoted  Woodrow  Wilson:  "The  greatest 
freedom  of  speech  is  the  greatest  safety  be- 
cause if  a  man  Is  a  fool,  the  best  thing  to 
do  Is  to  encourage  him  to  advertise  the  fact 
by  speaking."  Evidently,  the  proponents  of 
the  Convention  were  unwilling  to  bank  on 
this  truth  during  the  campaign. 

For  some  time  now  the  affable  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  clung  to  the  myth  that 
some  "200  million  Russians  Inhabit  the 
Soviet  Union,  let  alone  the  earth."  '^  in  the 
address  quoted  above  he  strikes  a  further 
mythical  note  about  the  Soviet  Union  being 
"a  normal  state  with  normal  and  tradi- 
tional Interests."  "  That  Is,  a  state  similar 
to  ours  In  structure,  composition,  and  "for 
certain  purposes"  behavior.  These  and  re- 
lated myths,  long  entertained  by  the  Sena- 
tor, are  not  in  the  order  of  judgment  and 
opinion,  but  rather  of  basic  knowledge  and 
understanding. 

However,  the  spirit  of  free  debate  In  which 
the  Senator  drenched  his  remarks  Is  readily 
accepted  by  every  thinking  American.  Such 
debate  should  have  been  staged  in  the  1964 
campaign.  In  fact,  It  Is  high  time  for  an- 
other great  debate  in  Congress  and  across 
the  Nation  on  fundamental  subjects  like 
U.S.  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
need  for  a  coherent  American  cold  war  strat- 
egy. A  staged  debate  on  these  Issues  has 
been  long  overdue.  There  exists  now  a  con- 
crete and  specific  subject  before  the  Sena- 
tor's own  committee  that  should  prove  to  be 
a  valid  test  of  his  expressed  bent  for  open 
Inquiry  and  perceptive  examination.  The 
Issue  of  the  Consular  Convention  has  broad 
policy  ramifications  and  can  easily  ignite  the 
type  of  healthy  discussion  the  Senator  seems 
to  encourage. 

Fulbright  himself  views  the  treaty  as  a 
small  step  toward  normalizing  and  regu- 
larizing relations  with  Russia.  Nevertheless, 
we  must  think  and  talk  about  our  problems 
with  perfect  freedom.  It  would  be  Interest- 
ing to  see  whether  the  Senator  himself  Is 
intellectually  willing  to  shed  some  of  his 
encrusted  myths  about  the  Soviet  Union. 
On  the  surface,  the  subject  of  consular  ex- 
changes appears  Innocuous  and  procedural; 
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beneath.  It  is  fraught  with  profound  Impli- 
cations for  our  moral  and  political  position 
In  the  cold  war. 

essentials  op  the  pact 
The  State  department  has,  of  course,  been 
pressing  for   heavy  Senate   support  of   the 
treaty.     It  naturally  would  like   to  see   Its 
work,    which    was   started   with    discussions 
about  the  treaty  in  1959,  when  Khrushchev 
was  here,  and  accelerated  by  actual  negotia- 
tions beginning  in  September  1963,  brought 
to  a  point  of  final  culmination.    On  a  re- 
ciprocal basis,  the  pact  would  lead  first  to 
the  establishment  of  consulates  in  New  York 
and  Leningrad,  and  then  gradually  include 
other   cities,    very   likely    Chicago    and   San 
Francisco  here,  Odessa  and  Vladivostok  there. 
Supporters  of  the  treaty  keep  stressing  the 
rather  outworn,  self-legitimating  argument 
that  this  would  be  another  step  toward  the 
easing  of  tensions.     Whether  it  squares  with 
the  demands  of  political  realities  and  what 
it  implies  for  the  aspirations  of  millions  of 
non-Russian  captives  in  the  U.S.SH.  are  con- 
siderations   of    negligible    worth.     Another 
chief  argument  advanced  is  that  the  pact 
would  furnish  more  protection  for  U.S.  citi- 
zens traveling  and  residing  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  case  of  Prof.  Frederick  C.  Barghoom, 
who  In  1963  was  detained  for  a  period  of  13 
days  before  American  officials  were  notified, 
has  been  reportedly  used  as  an  example  of 
"spy  arrests"  which,  it  is  argued,  a  consular 
system  may  tend  to  curb.     The  fact  is  that 
a  politically  and  historically  more  realistic 
alternative  to  the  consular  treaty  would  real- 
ize the  same  objective,  without  all  the  defi- 
ciencies and  disadvantages  of  the  latter. 

The  convention  requires  for  ratification  a 
two-thirds  majority  in  the  Senate  and  the 
President's  signature  before  becoming  law. 
Should  It  come  to  pass,  the  treaty  as  a  law 
of  the  land  would  also  conclude  a  history  of 
deliberation  that  sporadically  extends  back 
to  the  early  thirties.  In  a  real  sense,  the 
treaty  is  a  product  of  the  rather  naive  think- 
ing of  the  thirties  which  in  many  areas 
viewed  the  U.S.S.R.  as  "a  great  experiment." 
When  the  United  States  recognized  the 
Soviet  Union  In  1933,  the  intention  to  enter 
into  a  consular  convention  was  expressed  by 
both  sides.  In  the  Tsarist  Russian  Empire 
there  were  eight  U.S.  consulates  or  consular 
agents.  In  the  thirties,  as  now,  American 
hope  was  expressed  that  through  these  dip- 
lomatic approaches,  through  trade  and 
closer  cultural  visitations,  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  would  help  mold  the  peace 
of  the  world.  The  events  of  that  time 
showed  how  palpably  naive  we  were. 

Although  no  formal  convention  was  ar- 
rived at,  both  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  opened  up  consulates  Immediately 
prior  to  and  during  World  War  II.  We  estab- 
lished one  In  Vladivostok  In  1934,  and  In 
the  same  year  Moscow  set  up  consulates  In 
New  York  and  San  Francisco.  In  1937  it 
opened  up  a  vice-consular  oflBce  In  Los  An- 
geles. Following  World  War  II,  we  requested 
and  received  permission  In  1947  to  open  up 
a  consulate  In  Leningrad,  but  never  did.  For, 
by  1948,  Russian  cold  war  activity  against 
the  United  States  assumed  bolder  propor- 
tions, and  after  the  Oksana  Kasenkina  affair 
in  New  York,  the  U.S.S.R.  broke  off  consular 
relations  completely. 

One  would  think  that  In  the  past  20  years 
our  state  of  perceptive  knowledge  regarding 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  Russian  center  has 
improved  measurably  to  warrant  a  more 
realistic  and  sophisticated  approach  in  this 
area.  The  deceits  of  the  period,  the  revela- 
tions of  World  War  n  on  the  Eastern  front, 
the  amendments  to  the  Soviet  Constitution, 
the  indomitable  force  of  non-Russian  na- 
tionalism m  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  events  In  the 
United  Nations,  all  this  and  more  should 
have  at  least  made  us  a  little  more  Imagina- 
tive In  this  sphere  of  cold  war  diplomacy. 
This,  however,  doesn't  appear  to  be  the  case. 
Instead,  the  unfounded  preconceptions  and 
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myths  of  the  thirties  continue  to  mislead  us 
In  the  sixties.  Significantly,  the  consular 
pact  rests  on  the  very  myths  nurtured  by 
Senator  Fulbright  himself. 

MORE    NEGATIVE   ESSENTIALS    ABOTJT  THE   PACT 

Needless  to  say,  there  are  many  more  coun- 
terarguments that  have  been  raised  In  op- 
position to  the  consular  pact.  Some,  with 
an  eye  for  the  entire  spectrum  of  cold  war 
conflict  today,  have  rightly  questioned  the 
supposed  change  of  circumstance  from  1948. 
Behind  the  smokescreen  of  "peaceful  co- 
existence" the  cold  v?ar  is  far  more  intensive 
and  obviously  more  extensive  than  It  was 
then.  From  Moscow's  viewpoint,  the  con- 
sular pact  has  as  much  cold  war  weight  as 
any  other  treaty  arrangement.  It  Is  easy 
to  recite  the  details  of  what  the  convention 
win  do,  such  as  protecting  citizens,  perform- 
ing notarial  services,  processing  birth  and 
marriage  certificates,  certifying  wills,  ex- 
pediting travel  documents,  providing  trans- 
lation services,  advising  about  local  laws, 
and  representing  citizens,  but  these  are  only 
administrative  aspects  of  an  Instrument  that 
will  be  used  for  various  cold  war  penetra- 
tion of  our  environment.  To  view  It  dif- 
ferently Is  to  view  it  blindly. 

Concerning  the  protection  feature,  oppo- 
nents have  pointed  to  the  meager  numbers 
of  Americans  in  the  U.S.S.R..  annually  now 
about  17.000.  and  the  few  himdreds  of  Rus- 
sians and  non-Ru£slans  of  the  U.S.S.R.  tour- 
ing here,  annually  about  2.000,  but  only 
about  200  as  individual  tourists.  These  facts 
cause  one  to  wonder  whether  this  protection 
aspect  Isn't  being  overplayed.  "The  argu- 
ment is  made  that  for  the  vmusual  conces- 
sion of  the  immunity  clause  In  article  19  of 
the  convention  and  also  in  the  specifics  of 
the  incorporated  protocol.  Moscow  has  con- 
ceded heavily  on  the  subject  of  detention  of 
nationals,  which  is  provided  for  in  article  12 
of  the  treaty  and  also  In  t'ae  protocol.  Mos- 
cow is  supposed  to  have  overridden  its  own 
criminal  code  by  which  a  person  can  be  held 
incommunicado  during  an  Investigation  of 
as  long  as  9  months.  Now,  according  to  the 
treaty,  U.S.  authorities  are  to  be  notified  of 
the  arrest  of  Americars  within  3  days  and 
be  given  access  to  them  within  4. 

Why  the  privileges  of  early  notice  and  ac- 
cess haven't  been  pressed  for  on  a  reciprocal 
basis  within  our  present  ambassadorial  ar- 
rangement Is  still  an  unanswered  question. 
Provision  for  such  privileges  In  the  consular 
treaty  does  not  necessarily  justify  the  treaty's 
ratification,  particularly  when  its  basic  de- 
fects are  understood.  Such  provision  is 
logically  not  a  necessary  Integral  part  of  the 
treaty  since  it  could  be — Indeed,  should  have 
been — obtained  on  the  ambassadorial  level, 
with  the  principle  of  reciprocity  fully  applied. 
Advocates  of  the  treaty  claim  also  that  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow  is  Inadequate  to 
meet  all  the  responsibilities  of  protection, 
representation,  etc.,  and  that  therefore  con- 
sulates are  needed  In  this  vast  area.  With 
a  practical  and  more  realistic  alternative,  as 
given  below,  all  of  these  needs  and  require- 
ments can  be  even  more  efficiently  realized. 
In  addition  to  not  generating  the  deficiencies 
and  disadvantages  of  the  consular  arrange- 
ment, the  alternative  would  sidestep  the 
problem  created  by  the  treaty  where  other 
states  would  demand  on  a  most  favored  na- 
tion agreement  basis  the  Inclusion  of  a  diplo- 
matic immunity  clause  In  their  outstanding 
consular  pacts.  In  connection  with  Red  to- 
talitarian states  and  their  representatives 
here,  the  policing  problems  would  be  Im- 
mense. 

Another  ground  of  objection  Is  Moscow's 
multlfaceted  Interest  in  having  this  pact. 
One  facet  is  money  and  Its  present  impor- 
tance for  a  foreign  currency-starved  state. 
The  treaty.  In  article  10.  provides  for  the 
handling  of  estates  to  relatives  In  the 
U.S.S.R.,  but  these  wills  have  not  been  exe- 
cuted because  of  the  lack  of  consular  repre- 
sentation.    The  legacies  have  accumulated. 


and  It  Is  rumored  that  they  aggregate  Into 
sizable  sums."  Surely  the  amount  of  these 
legacies  should  be  Investigated  to  determine 
the  pecuniary  measure  of  Moscow's  Interest 
in  the  treaty.  If  there  is  any  American  in- 
terest from  this  angle,  then  mirages  must 
have  surrounded  our  negotiators. 

The  second  facet  of  Moscow's  interest  Is 
unquestionably  greater  opportunities  for 
espionage,  propaganda,  and  racket  activities 
on  our  terrain.  The  spy  factor  was  empha- 
sized by  Senator  Dirksen  who  quoted  both 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  former  At- 
torney General  Robert  P.  Kennedy  as  to  the 
danger  involved.  Hoover  has  underscored 
the  fact  that  "a  topheavy  percentage  of 
Soviet  bloc  personnel  assigned  to  this  coun- 
try actually  have  intelligence  assignments," 
while  Kennedy  has  pointed  out  that  "the 
Communist  espionage  in  this  country  is 
much  more  active  than  it  has  ever  been." 
If  v.e  have  any  confidence  in  the  two  high- 
est Internal  security  offices  of  our  country, 
this  factor  of  spy  activity  cannot  be  taken 
too  lightly. 

Propaganda  and  racket  activities  also  loom 
large  in  Moscow's  scheme  of  Interest.  Soviet 
consulates  In  strategic  sectors  of  this  coun- 
try would  undoubtedly  concentrate  on 
breaking  down  the  antl-Communlst  force  of 
several  well  organized  ethnic  groups.  These 
groups  would  become  prime  targets  of  con- 
sular propaganda.  Just  as  Rumanian- 
American  groups  and  individuals,  they  would 
be  victimized  In  a  visa  racket  garnering  per- 
haps millions  of  dollars  annually  for  Moscow 
and  its  cold  war  uses.  To  what  extent  we 
are  prepared  to  cope  with  these  Inevitable 
developments  is  also  a  major  question  we 
must  resolve  before  ratifying  the  treaty. 

However,  in  advancing  some  of  these 
counterarguments  aren't  we  Implicitly  ad- 
mitting our  inabilities  to  spy  with  equal  or 
greater  efficiency,  to  propagate  ideas  with 
perhaps  more  subtle  dexterity,  and  to  sub- 
stantially withstand  their  onslaughts  In  our 
ethnic  areas?  If,  in  truth,  we  are  that  in- 
capacitated, then  these  alone  are  sufficient 
reasons  for  not  ratifying  the  treaty.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  recognize  a  two-way  street 
proposition  for  most  of  these  and  are  deter- 
mined to  traverse  the  street,  then  the  ade- 
quacy of  these  arguments  evaporates  some- 
what. 

Yet,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let's  admit 
that  a  consular  pact  will  contribute  to  a 
further  easing  of  tensions,  that  It  will  signify 
our  good  intentions  for  more  peaceful  rela- 
tions and  understanding  between  peoples, 
that  it  will  provide  some  protection  for 
Americans  In  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  also  that  spy- 
ing and  propagandizing  are  two-way  streets. 
Hypothetlcally,  even  admitting  all  this,  the 
convention  as  It  stands  contradicts  all  of  our 
official  pronouncements  on  the  self-determi- 
nation and  freedom  of  nations.  As  pointed 
out  by  this  writer  In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk,  "Most  Important  Is  the 
reason  that  under  present  circumstances 
consulates  set  up  In  the  non-Russian  Repub- 
lics In  the  U.S.S.R.  would  constitute  both  a 
contradiction  of  our  many  official  statements 
underscoring  the  self-determination  right  of 
the  captive  non-Russian  nations  and  a 
virtual  confirmation  of  the  imperlocolonlal 
nature  of  the  Soviet  Union."  ''>  It  was  fur- 
ther stated:  "The  assumptions  underlying 
the  proposed  agreement  are  In  striking  dis- 
cord with  the  political  realities  present  In 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  are  scarcely  In  accord  with 
both  our  moral  and  political  objectives  as 
concern  colonialism  and  the  Independence  of 
nations." 

Based  on  truly  reactionary  and  backward 
premises  of  thought,  the  convention  serves 
to  perpetuate  the  myth  that  the  U.S.S.R.  Is 
"a  normal  state  with  normal  and  traditional 
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Interests"  and  In  effect  places  a  stamp  of  ac- 
ceptance on  the  imperlocolonlal  character 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Even  the  language  of 
the  text  appears  nonsensical  In  terms  of  both 
the  Soviet  Constitution  and  the  political 
realities  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Beginning  with 
article  2,  paragraph  8,  and  running  through 
the  entire  Convention,  use  is  made  of  the 
terms  "nationals"  or  "national,"  foolishly 
implying  that,  like  an  American  national, 
there  exists  a  "Soviet  national,"  a  citizen  of 
a  nonexistent  Soviet  nation.  What  has  be- 
come of  the  Lithuanian  nation,  the  Ukrain- 
ian, the  Armenian,  even  the  Russian,  and 
their  respective  real-bodied  nationals  with 
this  stroke  of  what  one  may  rightly  call 
Juridical  genocide? 

This  semantic  comedy  Is  extended  In  ar. 
tide  7,  paragraph  6,  wherein  the  language  of 
the  "Soviet  national"  is  accepted  as  Russian, 
Sovietese  not  having  yet  emerged.  This 
oblique  and  Indirect  Axnerlcan  support  of 
Moscow's  linguacide  program  against  the 
colonial  non-Russian  nations  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
Is  really  something  for  us  to  ponder.  When 
in  article  16  we  witness  a  provision  for  a 
"national  flag"  and  a  "national  coat-of- 
arms"  to  be  hung  over  Soviet  consulates  here, 
we  wonder  first  whether  the  U.S.  negotia- 
tors know  the  difference  between  the  concept 
of  nation  and  that  of  state  and  second, 
whether  they  realize  the  depth  of  their  con- 
ceptual and  political  contribution  to  Mos- 
cow's long-range  genocldal  plans.  Article 
23.  dealing  with  taxation  by  the  state,  states, 
or  local  governments,  suggests  the  myth  of 
parallelism,  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  like  the  Unit- 
ed States,  made  up  of  various  states  In  a 
bond  of  federation  and  consisting  of  local 
governments.  In  short,  the  "state"  of  Latvia 
is  equivalent  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

It  doesn't  require  much  foresight  to  see 
this  convention  as  an  opening  wedge  for 
our  eventual  recognition  of  the  forced  in- 
corporation of  the  Baltic  countries  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  "problem"  of  the  Baltic  States, 
as  some  "realists"  put  it,  can  be  disposed  of 
in  this  manner.  As  Odessa  in  Ukraine  is 
being  bandied  about  for  a  prospective  U.S. 
consulate,  Latvian  Riga  or  Estonian  Tallinn 
will  eventually  crop  up  to  receive  our  con- 
sular and  diplomatic  blessings  on  the  eternal 
solidarity  of  Soviet  Russia's  internal  empire. 
The  reader  should  find  most  entertaining 
the  State  Department's  wlggly  and  vacuous 
response  to  this  essential  criticism:  "the 
convention  does  not  deal  with  the  question 
of  opening  consulates  which  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  separate  negotiations."  'o  Not  only  is 
the  conceptual  construction  of  the  conven- 
tion overlooked  but  also  one's  credulity  Is 
taxed  to  the  point  of  believing  that  with  the 
foundation  laid  by  the  convention  our  De- 
partment of  State  would  religiously  observe 
the  Russlan/non-Russlan  line  of  demarca- 
tion. 

Finally,  and  worse  still,  as  an  additional 
step  toward  "peaceful  coexistence,"  the  Con- 
vention deprives  us  of  a  cold-war  advantage 
with  no  parallel  sacrifice  by  the  Russians. 
In  fact,  as  shown  above.  It  plays  beautifully 
into  Soviet  Russian  hands.  It  also  makes 
mockery  of  the  President's  own  statements. 
Is  there  a  rational  alternative  to  this  Ill- 
advised  Convention? 

THE     ALTERNATIVE     OF     AMBASSADORIAL 
EXCHANGES 

In  his  April  3,  1964,  statement  on  NATO. 
President  Johnson  stressed:  "In  particular 
we  must  be  alive  to  the  new  spirit  of  diver- 
sity that's  now  abroad  In  Eastern  Europe." 

By  all  means.  let's  do  so.  starting  with  the 
multinational  U.S.S.R.  The  consular  pact 
runs  counter  to  this  statement,  but  the  Ini- 
tial establishment  of  U.S.  Embassies  In 
Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  would  demonstrate 
how  truly  alive  we  are  to  the  "spirit  of  dl- 
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verslty."  Not  only  this,  it  would  realize  with 
greater  effectiveness  all  the  objectives  cited 
for  the  consular  pact  without  losing  any 
advantage  in  principle  or  kind  In  the  ever- 
present  cold  war.  More,  in  contrast  to  the 
pact,  it  would  furnish  objective  credence  to 
the  President's  words:  "If  we  are  to  live  to- 
gether in  peace,  we  must  come  to  know  each 
other  better."  " 

Once  we  cast  aside  the  populatlonal  and 
constitutional  myths  mentioned  earlier,  we 
can  begin  to  understand  that  scarcely  half 
of  the  population  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Is  Russian 
and  that  Kiev,  the  national  capital  of 
Ukraine,  is  no  political  counterpart  of  Chi- 
cago: nor  is  Minsk,  the  Byelorussian  capital, 
a  "substantive  parallel  to  San  Francisco." 
In  short,  the  United  States  is  a  single  nation; 
the  U.S.S.R.  is  not — it's  a  diversity  of  na- 
tions. Tlius,  logically,  if  we  are  wise  and 
true  to  ourselves  and  also  to  the  realities  In 
the  U.S.S.R.,  we  should  urge  a  consular  pact 
for  Russian  cities,  like  Leningrad,  In  fed- 
erated Russia  (the  Russian  Soviet  Federative 
Socialist  Republic)  administratively  linking 
the  consulates  with  our  Embassy  in  Russian 
Moscow.  At  the  same  time,  in  behalf  of 
realistic  contacts  with  diverse  nations,  we 
should  also  proffer  direct  and  full  diplomatic 
relations  with  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia,  at 
least  as  a  start. 

This  important  subject  of  ambassadorial 
exchanges  with  the  national  governments  of 
the  non-Russian  republics  In  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  an  even  more  interesting  background 
than  the  consular  convention.  If  in  this 
phnse  of  "peaceful  coexistence"  the  latter 
seems  appropriate,  the  former  Is  far  more 
necessary.  The  United  States  Senate  would 
do  well  to  consider  the  two  in  combination; 
I.e..  if  some  Senators  can  discard  their  myths. 

In  1953  a  special  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  considered 
every  aspect  pertaining  to  the  exchange  of 
Ambassadors  with  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia.'* 
Hearings  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  58, 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  late  Congress- 
man Lawrence  H.  Smith,  of  Wisconsin, 
brought  out  these  salient  facts:  (1)  Article 
18a  hi  the  U.S.S.R.  constitution  stipulates 
that  "Each  Union  Republic  has  the  right 
to  enter  Into  direct  relations  with  foreign 
states  and  to  conclude  agreements  and  ex- 
change representatives  with  them";  (2)  be- 
ing charter  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  are  de  facto  recog- 
nized by  us;  ""  (3)  despite  a  secretive  and 
abortive  attempt  by  the  British  Government 
in  1947  to  make  direct  diplomatic  contacts 
with  these  two  nations,  open  negotiations 
are  justified  both  by  the  demands  of  chang- 
ing times  and  all  the  legal  credentials  In- 
volved; and  (4)  if  we  are  earnest  about  un- 
derstanding and  maintaining  peaceful  rela- 
tions with  different  nations  and  peoples,  then 
wc  should  make  every  effort  toward  the  non- 
Russian  nations  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Every  conceivable  criticism  of  the  resolu- 
tion was  treated.  Including  those  submitted 
by  the  State  Department  In  opposition  to 
the  proposal.^'  The  Department  expressed  It- 
self twice;  once  In  a  statement,  dated  June 
26,  1952,  to  Senator  H.  Alexander  Smith,  who 
took  a  keen  interest  In  this,  and  later,  on 
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March  13,  1953,  In  a  communication  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Robert  B.  Chlperfleld.  Both 
statements  are  virtually  alike. 

In  view  of  its  present  pressure  for  the  con- 
sular pact,  it  is  Interesting  to  note  some  of 
the  Department's  arguments  against  ambas- 
sadorial exchanges.  (1)  It  Is  "doubtful 
whether  the  American  people  would  look 
with  favor  upon  an  increase  In  the  number 
of  Communist  missions  in  the  United  States." 
(2)  It  "would  require  a  large  expenditure 
of  money  by  the  U.S.  Government."  These 
two  major  arguments  might  Just  as  well  be 
applied  against  the  consular  pact.  Again, 
spying  is  a  two-way  street,  and  the  multiple 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  ambasssadorlal 
exchanges  would  more  than  Justify  the 
money  expended. 

The  Department  also  argued  that  U.S.  em- 
bassies in  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  would 
bolster  the  myth  of  their  sovereignty  and 
pave  the  way  for  further  participation  of 
these  republics  In  international  organiza- 
tions. Surely  U.S.  diplomatic  missions  in 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia  and  the  other  cap- 
tive countries  are  no  evidence  of  their  sov- 
ereignty. The  second  point  Is  utterly  spe- 
cious when  one  surveys,  for  example, 
Ukraine's  participation  in  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  UNESCO,  and  many 
other  bodies. 

Many  other  possible  criticisms,  such  as  the 
effect  of  this  action  on  our  nonrecognltlon 
of  Red  China,  the  possibility  of  Moscow  re- 
jecting our  offer,  or  the  attitude  of  our  allies, 
were  so  convincingly  answered  that  the 
special  subcommittee,  headed  by  Mrs. 
Prances  P.  Bolton,  unanimously  favored  the 
Smith  resolution.  Before  the  measure  could 
be  considered  by  the  full  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  State  Department  Inter- 
vened in  July  1953,  requesting  that  it  be  given 
time  for  its  further  study.  The  request  was 
granted  and,  regrettably,  a  short  time  later 
the  resolution's  able  sponsor  passed  away. 

Actually,  no  serious  study  of  this  subject 
was  undertaken.  In  1956,  Undersecretary  of 
State  Robert  Murphy  admitted  this  to  the 
writer.  Two  years  later.  Assistant  Secretary 
William  B.  Macomber  confirmed  this  fact 
when,  in  response  to  an  Inquiry  by  Repre- 
sentative Leonard  Farbstein,  the  new  sponsor 
of  the  resolution,  he  stated  that  "the  De- 
partment has  no  record  of  a  study  such  as 
you  described  having  been  made  subsequent 
to  this  time." '-  He  enclosed  a  copy  of  the 
Department's  1953  statement  to  Mr.  Chlper- 
fleld. 

The  need  for  a  full  examination  of  this  Is- 
sue Is  more  pressing  now  than  ever  before. 
The  basic  criteria  for  diplomatic  recognition, 
as  set  forth  by  Secretary  of  State  John  Fos- 
ter Dulles  in  an  Overseas  Press  Club  address 
In  March  1954,  are  fully  satisfied  by  the  pro- 
posal for  ambassadorial  exchanges  with 
Ukraine  and  Byelorussia.  They  entail  (1) 
usefulness  of  diplomatic  Intercourse — infor- 
mational, psychological,  cultural,  etc.;  (2)  ab- 
sence of  any  moral  approval  of  the  govern- 
ments Involved;  and  (3)  no  Intense  hostility 
toward  the  United  States.  There  Is  no  prob- 
lem In  this  score. 

The  real  problem  is  the  mythical  notions 
that  many  harbor  with  respect  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
They  represent  the  case  of  old  myths  about 
old  realities.  The  occasion  for  Senate  judg- 
ment on  this  consular  pact  is  also  an  occa- 
sion for  judgment  on  ambassadorial  ex- 
changes. As  the  President  not  too  long  ago 
put  It,  "Our  guard  Is  up,  but  our  hand  is 
out."  Question:  Will  the  hand  remain 
fractured  by  old  myths? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  direct  the  special  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
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the  thought-provoking  title  of  the  article 
"The  Second  Treaty  of  Moscow."  May 
I  also  urge  the  Members  to  most  carefully 
ponder  the  points  emphasized  by  Dr.  Do- 
briansky. The  clarity  of  the  message  and 
the  logic  of  his  position  deserve  the 
special  consideration  of  the  Members  of 
Congi-ess. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Stalbaum,  for  February  8,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business  in  his  district. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Whitener)  ,  for  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1965,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HxTNGATE.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiGGS,  for  60  minutes,  on  February 
9;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bingham  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DiGGS),  for  60  minutes,  on  February  9; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  CoNYERS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DiGGs),  for  60  minutes,  on  February  9; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hawkins  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DiGGs),  for  60  minutes,  on  February  9; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Resnick,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois,  for  1  hour,  on 
February  16. 

Mr.  Heckler,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cramer,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr.. 
GURNEY) ,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Saylor  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GuRNEY)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Reifel. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HuoT)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  PiCKLK. 

Mr.  Callan. 
Mr.  Satterfield. 
Mr.  Fascell. 
Mr.  Stubblefield. 
Mr.  Zablocki. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HUOT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  51  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, Februaiy  9,  1965.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

521.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  proposed 
new  obligational  authority  submitted  as  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  various  agen- 
cies and  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1965,  and  other  proposals  not  in- 
creasing new  obligational  authority  incurred 
under  previously  granted  contract  authoriza- 
tions for  transfer  between  certain  appropri- 
ations (H.  Doc.  No.  80);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

522.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  compilation  of  General  Accounting 
OfBce  findings  and  recommendations  for  im- 
proving Government  operations  relating  for 
the  most  part  to  fiscal  year  1964,  pursuant  to 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921,  and 
other  related  laws  (H.  Doc.  No.  81);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

523.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  audit  of  the  financial  statements  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1964.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
841  (H.  Doc.  No.  82);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

524.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Naval  Re- 
serve OfiQcers'  Training  Corps  flight  instruc- 
tion program  for  fiscal  year  1964.  p\arsuant  to 
section  2110(b)  of  Public  Law  83-647;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

525.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  number 
of  officers  above  lieutenant  commander,  by 
rank  and  age  groups,  receiving  average 
monthly  flight  pay  authorized  by  law  for  the 
6-month  period  ended  January  1,  1965.  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  301,  approved  February 
18,  1946;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

526.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  (Manpower  and  Reserve 
Forces),  transmitting  a  report  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Army  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  flight  instruction  program  for  the 
period  January  1.  1964,  to  December  31,  1964, 
pursuant  to  section  2110(b)  of  Public  Law 
88-€47;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

527.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations), transmitting  a  report  on  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  certain 
facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  Air  National  Guard  utilizing  authori- 
zations contained  in  section  701  of  Public 
Law  88-390,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l), 
and  authority  delegated  by  the  Secretary; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

528.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  covering  the 
progress  made  in  liquidating  the  assets  of 
the  former  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion (transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1957)  for  the  quarter  ended  December  31. 
1964.  pursuant  to  67  Stat.  230,  as  amended, 
and  22  F.R.  4633:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

529.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled.  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Public  School  Food  Serv- 


ices Act";  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

530.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled,  "A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colim:ibia  to 
prescribe  penalties  for  the  handling  and  col- 
lection of  dishonored  checks  and  money 
orders";  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

531.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled,  "A  bill  to  authorize  the 
establishment  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  a  Board  of  Appeals 
and  Review  as  an  agency  of  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

532.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled,  "A  bill  to  authorize  the 
establishment  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  a  Council  on  Human 
Relations  as  an  agency  of  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

533.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  transmitting  three 
reports,  namely,  ( 1 )  names,  salaries,  and 
duties  of  employees  and  officers  in  the  employ 
or  under  the  supervision  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  (2)  cases  heard 
and  or  decided  by  the  Board,  and  (3)  the 
fiscal  statement  showing  total  obligations 
and  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1964,  pursuant  to  section  3(c)  of 
the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act  of  1947; 
to  the  Conmiittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

534.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  report  on  for- 
eign excess  property  disposed  of  during  cal- 
endar year  1964  by  the  Department,  pursu- 
ant to  section  404(d)  of  Public  Law  81-152; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

535.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  financial  statements  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal Housing  Authority  for  the  fiscal  years 
ended  June  30,  1954  and  1963,  pursuant  to 
section  17  of  60  Stat.  801;  to  the'  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

536.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  an  annual  report  for  1964 
on  the  progress  and  accomplishments  of  the 
anthracite  mine  water  control  and  mine  seal- 
ing and  filling  program,  and  a  report  on  the 
joint  State-Federal  program,  pursuant  to 
Public  law  87-818;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

537.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  report  of  claims  paid  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1964,  pertaining  to  administrative 
adjustment  of  claims  of  $2,500  or  less,  pur- 
suant to  title  28,  section  2673,  United  States 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

538.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain 
aliens  found  admissible  to  the  United  States 
under  law  and  pursuant  to  section  212(a) 
(28)  (I)  (11)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

539.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report 
on  refugee  operations  for  6-month  period 
ended  December  31,  1964,  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  July  14,  1960;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

540.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled, 
"A  bill  to  consolidate  the  two  Judicial  dis- 
tricts of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  Into  a 
single  Judicial  district  and  to  make  suitable 


transitional  provisions  with  respect  thereto"- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

541.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  an  annual 
report  for  calendar  year  1964  on  positions  in 
certain  grades  under  the  Classification  Act, 
as  amended,  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity,  pursuant  to  the  act.  and  supple, 
menting  other  reports  forwarded  January 
27,  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

542.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
December  1,  1964,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  Apalachl- 
cola  Bay,  Fla.,  at  2  mile,  requested  by 
resolutions  of  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works.  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, adopted  December  9,  1960,  and  August 
15,  1961.  No  authorization  by  Congress  is 
recommended  as  the  desired  improvement 
has  been  adopted  for  accomplishment  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  under  the  provisions  of 
section  107  of  the  1960  River  and  Harbor  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

543.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled,  "A  bill  to  establish  a 
working  capital  fund  for  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury";  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PATM/vN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  45.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  United  States  to  participate  in 
an  Increase  in  the  resources  of  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operations  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank;  v;ith  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  27);  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  193.  Resolution  for  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  3818.  a  bill  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  Federal  Reserve  banks 
maintain  certain  reserves  in  gold  certificates 
against  deposit  liabilities;  v/ithout  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  28).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WILLIS: 

H.R.  4465.  A  bill  to  enact  part  III  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  entitled  "Dece- 
dents' Estate  and  Fiduciary  Relations,"  codi- 
fying the  general  and  permanent  laws  relat- 
ing to  decedents"  estates  and  fiduciary  rela- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  en  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

H.R.  4466.  A  bill  to  provide  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs  needed 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  areas  of  the 
United  States  which  have  not  realized  their 
full  economic  potential;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS: 

H.R.  4467.  A    bill    to    designate    the    lake 
formed  by   the  Walter  F.   George   lock  and 
dam,  Alabama  and  Georgia,  as  Lake  Eufaula; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY : 

HH.  4468.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  sec- 
tion 265  of  such  code  shall  not  apply  with 
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respect  to  certain  Interest  paid  by  certain 
dealers  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of 
tax-exempt  obligations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.  4469.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
operation  of  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture.  • 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
HE. 4470.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Actuaries;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE: 
HR. 4471.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  the  manu- 
facturers excise  tax  on  entertainment  equip- 
ment to  alleviate  the  economic  burden  on 
consumers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
HJl.  4472.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  charging 
of  a  fee  to  view  telecasts  in  the  home;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  4473.  A  bill  to  assist  the  several  States 
in  establishing  hospital  facilities  and  pro- 
grams of  posthospltal  aftercare  for  the  care, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  ad- 
dicts, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  4474.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON: 
H.R.  4475.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  so  as  to  provide  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance for  establishing  and  maintaining 
State  programs  of  voluntary  health  Insur- 
ance for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND; 
H.R.  4476.  A  bill  to  provide  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs  needed 
to  assist  In  the  development  of  areas  of  the 
United  States  which  have  not  realized  their 
full  economic  potential;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER : 
H.R.  4477.  A  bill  to  insure  the  availability 
of  certain  critical  materials  during  a  war  or 
national  emergency  by  providing  for  a  reserve 
of  such  materials,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  4478.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  to  remove  cer- 
tain inequities  in  the  rates  of  payments  to 
survivors;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM : 
H.R.  4479.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Postal  Field 
Service  Compensation  Act  of  1955  with  re- 
spect to  the  position  descriptions  and  salary 
levels  of  mall  handlers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.CUR'nS: 
H.R.  4480.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  March  3,  1901,  relating  to  pack- 
ing boxes  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

H.R.  4481.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  garnish- 
ment, execution,  or  trustee  process  of  wages 
and  salaries  of  civil  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  4482.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to  es- 
tablish the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration,  to  provide  grants  for  re- 
Eearch  and  development,  to  Increase  grants 
for  construction  of  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment works,  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  standards  of  water  quality  to  aid  In  pre- 
venting, controlling,  and  abating  pollution 
of  Interstate  waters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


H.R.  4483.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  woman 
who  is  otherwise  qualified  may  become 
entitled  to  wife's  Insurance  benefits  or 
widow's  Insurance  benefits  without  regard 
to  her  age  If  she  Is  permanently  and  totally 
disabled;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4484.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  more  lib- 
eral definition  of  the  term  "disability"  for 
purposes  of  entitlement  to  disability  Insur- 
ance benefits  and  the  disability  freeze;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4485.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  Indi- 
vidual may  qualify  for  disability  insurance 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeze  if  he  has 
enough  quarters  of  coverage  to  be  fully  In- 
sured for  old-age  benefit  purposes,  regardless 
of  when  such  quarters  were  earned;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 

H.R.  4486.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  abolish  the  renewal 
requirement  for  licenses  in  the  safety  and 
special  radio  services,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  4487.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
and  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  Improved  cooperation  by  Federal 
agencies  to  control  water  and  air  pollution 
from  Federal  installations  and  facilities  and 
to  control  automotive  vehicle  air  pollution; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY : 

H.R.  4488.  A  bill  to  make  the  birthday  of 
Abraham   Lincoln    a   legal   holiday;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO : 

H.R.  4489.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  commission  to  conduct  a  na- 
tional referendum  on  the  question  of  Fed- 
eral lotteries,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 

H.R.  4490.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  educa- 
tional resources  of  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties and  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
students  In  postsecondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  4491.  A  bUl  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, and  section  705(b)  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959 
and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  section 
8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 

H,R.  4492.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
displaced  nationals  of  the  Netherlands;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 

H.R.  4493.  A  bill  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1966,  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  for  metal  scrap;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 

H.R.  4494.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
operation  of  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  4495.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
more  efl'ectlve  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 

H.R.  4496.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety  by  amending  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish 
special  controls  for  depressant  and  stimulant 
drugs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


ByMr.  ICHORD: 

H.R.  4497.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gtist  24,  1935,  to  require  certain  contractors 
with  the  United  States  to  give  an  aflSdavlt 
with  respect  to  payment  of  subcontractors; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

H.R.  4498.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of 
methods  of  helping  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  victims  of  future  natural  disas- 
ters; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

ByMr.  McGRATH: 

H.R.  4499.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Fotin- 
dation  to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
In  the  hvmiEUiities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 

H.R.  4500.  A  bill  to  amend  section  502 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  relating 
to  construction  differential  subsidies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska: 

HJl.  4501.  A  bin  to  amend  titles  I  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize 
the  Federal-State  programs  of  health  care 
for  the  aged  by  authorizing  any  State  to  pro- 
vide medical  assistance  for  the  aged  to  In- 
dividuals eligible  therefor  (and  assist  in  pro- 
viding health  care  for  other  aged  Individuals) 
under  voluntary  private  health  Insvirance 
plans,  and  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  Incentives  to 
encourage  prepayment  health  insurance  for 
the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4502.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  of  $1,000  for  a 
taxpayer,  spouse,  or  dependent  who  is  a  stu- 
dent at  an  Institution  of  higher  learning: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 

H.R.  4503.  A    bin    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manu- 
facturers excise  tax  on  storage  batteries;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 

H.R.  4504.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  cabaret  tax, 
to  provide  that  the  tax  on  admissions  shall 
not  apply  to  admissions  to  a  moving  picture 
theater,  and  to  provide  that  the  tax  on  ad- 
missions shall  not  apply  to  any  live  dramatic 
(Including  musical)  performances;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana : 

H.R.  4505.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  appropri- 
ation of  funds  for  the  construction,  recon- 
struction, and  Improvement  of  the  Alaska 
Highway;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works." 

H.R.  4506.  A  bill  to  amend  the.  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
esUblish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  to  provide  grants  for 
research  and  development,  to  lncre2ise  grants 
for  construction  of  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment works,  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  standards  of  water  quality  to  aid  In  pre- 
venting, controlling,  and  abating  pollution 
of  interstate  waters,  and  for  other  purpKises; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  4507.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
the  recomputatlon  of  annuities  of  certain 
retired  employees  who  elected  reduced  an- 
nuities at  the  time  of  retirement  in  order  to 
provide  survivor  annuities  for  their  spouses, 
and  for  the  recomputatlon  of  survivor  an- 
nuities for  the  svirvlvlng  spouses  of  certain 
former  employees  who  died  In  service  or  after 
retirement;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfHce 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4508.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  Inequities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 
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By  Mr.  RESNICK: 
H.R.  4509.  A  bill  to  further  secure  the  right 
to  vote,  free  from  discrimination  on  account 
of  race  or  color,  through  the  establishment 
of  a  Federal  Voting,  Registration  and  Elec- 
tions Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  4510.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Young 
Engineers  and  Scientists  of  America,  for  the 
purposes  Indicated  by  Public  Law  85-875;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  4511.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of    articles   to   or   from   the   United   States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania : 
H.R.  4512.  A   bill    to   amend   the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  grad- 
ual reduction  and  eventual  elimination  of  the 
tax  on  communications  services;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  4513.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1959  and  section  231  of 
the   National  Housing  Act  to   improve   and 
render  more  eflfectlve  the  Federal  direct  loan 
and  mortgage  insurance  programs  providing 
assistance  to  housing  for  the  elderly;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 
H.R.  4514.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act   to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  inequities  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  4515.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  qualified  Interpreters  to  assist  de- 
fendants who  are  unable  because  of  deaf- 
ness to  understand  proceedings  in  Federal 
criminal  actions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4516.  A  bill  declaring  October  12  to  be 
a  legal  holiday,  to  be  known  as  Columbus 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
H.R.  4517.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 
H.R.  4518.  A    bill    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  employers  to 
withhold  for  1964  and  1965  income  tax  not 
withheld  currently  from  the  wages  of  their 
employees,  and  to  treat  the  amounts  so  with- 
held as  having  been  paid  by  such  employees 
on  the  dates  on  which  returns  are  filed  for 
such  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
H.R.  4519.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
voluntary    comprehensive   health   Insurance 
for  all  persons  aged  65  or  over;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD : 
H.R.  4520.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by 
providing  for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
zinc  for  consumption  in  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TOLL: 
H.R.  4521.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1114  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  extend 
Its  protection  to  postmasters,  ofHcers,  and 
employees  of  the  field  service  of  the  Post 
Office  Department;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4522.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immlera- 
tion  and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.R.  4523.  A   bUl   to   amend   the   criminal 
laws  of  the  United  States  to  prohibit  any 


person  from  crossing  State  lines  for  the  pur- 
pose of  violating  the  laws  of  any  State;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4524.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  total 
mileage  of  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BONNER : 

H.R.  4525.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  to  provide  for  the  continua- 
tion of  authority  to  develop  Amierican  flag 
carriers  and  promote  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States  through  the  use  of 
mobile  trade  fairs:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  4526.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  title  XII  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
relating  to  war  risk  insurance,  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  years,  ending  September  7,  1970; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  4527.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  es- 
tablishments for  the  Coast  Guard;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  4528.  A  bill  to  regulate  archeologlcal 
exploration  in  the  Canal  Zone;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Merchant  Marine   and   Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CAREY: 

H.R.  4529.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  authorize  retirement 
without  reduction  In  annuity  of  employees 
with  20  years  of  service  Involuntarily  sepa- 
rated from  the  service  by  reason  of  the  aboli- 
tion or  relocation  of  their  employment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 

H.R.  4530.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
29.  1940.  relating  to  the  administration  of 
the  Washington  National  Airport,  to  transfer 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  certain  additional  real  property  of 
the  United  States  to  facilitate  the  expansion 
of  such  airport  for  general  aviation  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4531.  A  bill  to  provide  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs  needed 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  areas  of  the 
United  States  which  have  not  realized  their 
full  economic  potential;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  COOLEY: 

H.R.  4532.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended 
to  provide  for  acreage-poundage  marketing 
quotas  for  tobacco;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H.R.  4533.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  Postal  Savings  System; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  4534.  A  bill  to  create  four  judicial 
districts  for  the  State  of  California,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  eight  additional 
district  judges  for  the  State  of  Calif oriii.i, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
H.R.  4535.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  monthly 
social  security  benefit  payments  shall  not  be 
considered  as  income  In  determining  eligi- 
bility for  pensions  under  that  title;    to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.R.  4536.  A  bill  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain  production,  to  establish  a  cropland  re- 
tirement program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R.  4537.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
26,    1954,   to  establish   a   National   Advisory 
Council  on  Education;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 


H.R.  4538.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD  (by  request) : 

H.R.  4539.  A  bill  to  amend  section  607(D) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

H.R.  4540.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  PIRNIE: 

H.R.  4541.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Italian. 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  PURCELL: 

H.R.  4542.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  the  transportation  of 
stolen  sheep  or  goats  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  a  Federal  crime;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  RONCALIO: 

H.R.  4543.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(14) 
(a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  in- 
sure the  adequacy  of  the  national  railroad 
freight  car  supply,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 

H.R.  4544.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year 
without  any  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  4545.  A  bill  providing  grants-ln-ald 
to  assist  the  States  to  staff  community  men- 
tal health  centers  constructed  under  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.  SHRIVER: 

H.R.  4546.  A  bill  to  remove  the  present 
$5,000  limitation  which  prevents  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  from  settling  and  pay- 
Ing  certain  claims  arising  out  of  the  crash 
of  a  U.S.  aircraft  at  Wichita,  Kans.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.R.  4547.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize 
the  Federal-State  programs  of  health  care 
for  the  aged  by  authorizing  any  State  to 
provide  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  to 
individuals  eligible  therefor  (and  assist  in 
providing  health  care  for  other  aged  indi- 
viduals) under  voluntary  private  health  In- 
surance plans,  and  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  incen- 
tives to  encourage  prep>ayment  health  Insur- 
ance for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 

H.R.  4548.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  States 
and  local  agencies  In  the  planning,  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  development,  or  Improve- 
ment of  rural  water  supply,  storage  and  dis- 
tribution systems,  and  to  provide  for  co- 
operative Federal-local  financing  through 
appropriate  loan  and  grant  programs  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

ByMr.  CONTE: 

H.R.  4549.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Im- 
plementation of  voting  rights,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Federal  registrars,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 

H.R.  4550.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  voting  rights,  the  appointment 
of  Federal  registrars,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conmalttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  4551.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Imple- 
mentaton  of  voting  rights,  the  appointment 
of  Federal  registrars,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R.  4552.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  voting  rights,  the  appointment 
of  Federal  registrars,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.R.  4553.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  voting  rights,  the  appointment 
of  Federal  registrars,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  4554.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  voting  rights,  the  appointment 
of  Federal  registrars,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York : 
H.R.  4555.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  voting  rights,  the  appointment 
of  Federal  registrars,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 
H.R.  4556.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  voting  rights,  the  appointment 
of  Federal  registrars,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah : 
H.J.  Res.  288.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  guar- 
antee the  right  of  any  State  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Its  electorate  to  consider  factors 
in  addition  to  population  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  one  house  of  Its  legislature;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   GILLIGAN: 
H.J.  Res.  289.  Joint   resolution   designating 
the  7-day  period  beginning  on  the  Sunday 
starting  the  last  full  week  In  October,  each 
year,  as  Cleaner  Air  Week;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  MAY: 
H.J.  Res.  290.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
foreign  quotas  and  recapture  fee  provisions 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and 
thereby  prevent  a  continuing  loss  of  revenue 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.J.  Res.  291.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve  to  the  people  of 
each  State  power  to  determine  the  compo- 
sition of  its  legislature  and  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  membership  thereof  In  accord- 
ance with  law  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.J.  Res.  292.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  promulgate  special  regulations  for 
the  period  of  the  American  Legion  National 
Convention  of  1966,  to  be  held  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C.;  to  authorize  the  granting  of  cer- 
tain permits  to  the  American  Legion  1966 
Convention  Corp.  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
on  the  occasion  of  such  convention,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
H  J.  Res.  293.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a    permanent    Commission    on    Presidential 
disability,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  294.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  Presidential  In- 
ability; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
"  By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.J.  Res.  295.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.J.  Res.  296.  Joint  resolution  to  restore 
to  the  States  certain  rights  affected  by  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  297.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  the  terms  of  office  of  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  and  In- 


ferior courts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.J.  Res.  298.  Joint  resolution  providing 
that  the  United  States  shall  not  participate 
In  any  civil  action  except  as  a  party  to  such 
civil  action;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.J.  Res.  299.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  RUMSFELD: 

H.  Con.  Res.  260.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Ethics  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SCHMIDH AUSER : 

H.  Con  Res.  261.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  SENNER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  262.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YATES: 

H.  Con  Res.  263.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  BLATNIK: 

H.  Con.  Res.  264.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOW: 

H.  Con.  Res.  265.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

H.  Con  Res.  266.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign   Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

H.  Con.  Res.  267.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  268.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
catise  of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  269.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  HORTON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  270.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  persecution  by  the  Soviet  Union  of 
persons  because  of  their  religion;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  mWIN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  271.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  272.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Conrmilttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


ByMr.  McGRATH: 

H.  Con.  Res.  273.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  should  not  be  denied 
an  opportunity  to  view  the  film  prepared  by 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  entitled  "John 
F.  Kennedy — Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of 
Drums";  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 

H.  Con.  Res.  274.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  275.  Concturent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  276.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  277.  Concturent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.  Con.  Res.  278.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
.  H.  Con.  Res.  279.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  all  of 
our  U.S.  naval  shipyards  and  facilities  be 
maintained  on  a  fully  manned  operational 
basis  performing  essential  Navy  and  other 
Department  of  Defense  work  In  the  interest 
of  our  national  defense,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  be  urged  to  in- 
struct the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  Insure  this  end.  Including 
the  Immediate  cancellation  and  withdrawal 
of  any  and  all  Instructions  or  orders  Issued 
or  contemplated  by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  Incompatible  with  this  purpose;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  COLLIER: 

H.  Res.  194.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  closing  of  certain 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  and 
domlclllarles;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

H.  Res.  195.  Resolution  amending  the  rules 
of  the  Hotise;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 

H.  Res.  196.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  closing  of  certain 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 

H.  Res.  197.  Resolution  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  cancel  all  ac- 
tion in  connection  with  the  closing  of  cer- 
tain veterans'  facilities  awaiting  study  by 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD: 

H.  Res.  198.  Resolution  authorizing  a  re- 
view of  the  national  needs  for  local  airline 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  the  SPEAB^IR:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  memo- 
rializing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
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the  United  States  relative  to  taking  such 
action  as  needed  to  revoke  the  directive  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  ordering  the  clos- 
ing the  the  Springfield  Armory;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
requesting  legislation  authorizing  the  mint- 
ing of  silver  dollars;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  rela- 
tive to  requesting  Congress  to  call  a  conven- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  requesting  the  Governor  to 
proclaim  the  week  of  August  29.  1965,  as 
Junior  Legion  Baseball  Week;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dam  across  the  Savannah  River, 
and  Duke  Power  Co.  to  construct  an  electric 
generating  plant  on  the  Savannah  River;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  actions  to  prevent  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Rutland  Heights  Hospital  and  the 
Manchester  facilities  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  actions  to  prevent  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tal at  Rutland;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  actions  to  prevent  the  closing  of 
the  Lincoln  Veterans'  Hospital;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veteirans'  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  taking  certain  action  re- 
garding social  security  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana:  Memorial  of 
the  Legislatxire  of  the  State  of  Montana, 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  relative  to  re- 
questing minting  and  immediate  availability 
of  silver  dollars;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  4557.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Vasl- 
like  Yakimiithis;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.R.  4558.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Regine 
Irene  Calef.  Marion  Calef,  and  Monica  Calef; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
HJl.4559.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Raouf 
Seoud;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California : 
H.R.  4560.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Anna 
Maria  Soldavlnl;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  CALLAWAY: 
HJl.  4561.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eagle  & 
Phenix    Manufacturing    Division    of    Reeves 
Bros..  Inc.,  of  Columbus,  Ga.;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
H.R.  4562.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Jef- 
ferson Loan  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Jefferson  Mortgage 
Co.,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  4563.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benedetta 
Vitale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
HJl.  4564.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Dora 
V.  Silva  Arminan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4565.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  P. 
MacPhail,  lieutenant,  U.S.  Navy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4566.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Gerald 
Sichel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PINO : 
H.R.  4567.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Rella;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  4568.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Christopher  G.  Hadjigeorgio  (also  known  as 
Hadjigeorge);     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4569.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tsingos 
Panagiotes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GILLIGAN: 
H.R.  4570.  \A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alexander 
Medovich,   oiivera   Medovlch,  Nikola  Medo- 
vich,  and  Patrick  Medovich;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4571.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ahlam 
Najia  Shphet;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4572.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Sophocles  E.  S.^kellariou;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H  R.  4573    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
Ho-Yu     Liu:     to    the    Committee    on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HEBERT: 
H.R.  4574.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Miss 
Shirley   Kishna;    to  the  Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  4575    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Ivy 
Roselle  Castillo;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4576.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Mrs.  Josephine  W.  Smith;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  4577.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
Llpslh;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  4578.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Matitlau 
Melllch  and  Charlotte  Meilich;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4579.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panaglote 
Tzaras;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ICHORD: 
H.R.  4580.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Holt  Bros.. 
Inc.;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R.  4581.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rocio 
Eufrosina  Papa  Galvez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4582.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Branka 
Mardesslch  and  Sonla  S.  Sllvani;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
H.R.  4583.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Miss 
Maria  A.  Sponer;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSHER: 
H.R.  4584.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Michalska  HoloweckyJ   (formerly  Mrs.  Anna 
Zalewski);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  4585.      A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Kaney  Eblsuzaki  and  Emiko  Kato  Ebisuzakl; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4586.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raul  Gon- 
calves;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  4587.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Toma* 
Pereira  de  Medelros;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4588.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edmundo 
Jacome  Monteiro  De  Medelros;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4589.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  En- 
carnacao  Soares  Resendes;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4590.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gerardo 
L.  Ciriello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.4591.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto 
de  Melo  Mercler  de  Miranda,  Maria  Raimunda 
Dias  Miranda,  and  Zella  Maria  De  Cunha 
Dias;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4592.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helana  da 
Rosa  Alves  de  Paria;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4593.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Florlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  4594.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Flllppo 
Costa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4595.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Stephen  Matseoande;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   PURCELL: 

H.R.  4596.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Myra 
Knowles  Snelling;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  REINECKE: 

H.R.  4597.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eugenic 
Loza  Bedoya;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.RODINO: 

H.R.  4598.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luzia  De 
Jesus;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  4599.  A  bill   to  provide   for   the  free 
entry  of  certain  stained  glass  for  the  Con- 
gregation Emanuel  of  Denver,  Colo.;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 

H.R.  4600.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stella  Bel- 
las (nee  Chrlstoflloglannls) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4601.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Trinidad 
Laceras;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 

H.R.  4602.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Don- 
ald W.  Ottaway.  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4603.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  (Jg.) 
Harold  Edward  Hennlng,  U.S.  Navy;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.R.  4604.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Delflna  Urbon  DeCarelli;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey : 
H.R.  4605.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  An- 
drena  A.  Whalen;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,    ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

88.  By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM:  Petition  of 
Western  Association  of  Nurserymen,  urging 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  rescind  recent 
regulations  governing  employment  of  foreign 
workers  for  seasonal  agricultural  work,  and 
further  resolving  that  the  regulation  should 
be  rescinded  because  it  has  the  effect  of  set- 
ting a  minimum  wage  for  agriculture 
through  regulation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

89.  By  Mr.  PHILBIN:  Petition  of  Ovila  Case 
Post  No.  905,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
Gardner.  Mass.,  against  the  closing  of  the 
Rutland  Heights.  Mass.,  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Hospital  and  requesting  hearings  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
explore  and  evaluate  the  reasons  for  closing 
this  hospital;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans" 
Affairs. 
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90.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Russel 
L  Brown,  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  his  resolution  with  reference  to 
Congress  making  a  study  of  the  equipment 
of  the  Air  National  Guard  of  Alaska;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

91.  Also,  petition  of  president.  Association 
To  Acquire  Compensation  for  Damages  Prior 
to  Peace  Treaty,  Naha,  Okinawa,  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  with  refer- 
ence to  requesting  Congress  for  early  enact- 
ment of  a  bill  authorizing  payment  of  pre- 
treaty  claims;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

92.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council.  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  favoring 
proposed  Federal  legislation  requiring  reduc- 
tion of  air  pollution  from  automobile  ex- 
hausts; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

93.  Also,  petition  of  the  mayor,  Fort 
Gaines,  Ga.,  petitioning  consideration  of  his 
resolution  with  reference  to  requesting  Con- 
gress to  name  the  lake  created  by  the  Walter 
P.  George  lock  and  dam,  "Lake  Winston 
Churchill";  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

94.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  petitioning  consideration  of  his 
resolution  with  reference  to  requesting  Con- 
gress to  form  a  Joint  Committee  on  U.S. 
E.xecutlve  Branch  Secrets;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, February  4,  1965,  was  dispensed 
with.  

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 

LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  lim- 
itation of  3  minutes  on  statements  made 
during  the  morning  hour. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE 

Monday,  Feijruary  8, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf  in  the 
chair) . 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father,  God,  in  a  world  that  lieth 
in  darkness  swept  by  fitful  winds  of  hate 
and  doubt  and  despair,  we  pause  at  this 
sheltered  sanctuary  of  Thy  grace,  to 
make  sure  that  the  light  within  is 
brightly  blazing. 

In  the  goodness  of  human  hearts,  like 
fragrant  lilies  in  murky  swamps  of  evil, 
Thy  holiness  breathes  upon  us. 

In  truth,  though  crushed  to  earth  for 
an  hour,  yet  rising  triumphant  over  the 
false.  Thou  dost  put  into  our  hands  the 
keys  for  every  prlsonhouse  of  the  spirit. 

Make  us,  we  beseech  Thee,  great 
enough  for  these  days  of  titanic  import 
changing  the  face  of  the  earth.  Cast 
down  our  pride — national,  racial,  per- 
sonal. May  all  our  kinships  be  with  men 
of  good  will,  anywhere  and  everywhere, 
who  labor  to  bring  sense^nd  system  to 
this  disordered  globe.  Join  our  frail  and 
fallible  hands  with  those  of  the  shining 
company  of  unconquered  spirits  who,  in 
evil  times,  have  stood  their  ground  at 
crimson  cost,  preserving  the  heritage  of 
man's  best,  and  whose  flaming  faith 
makes  their  lives  as  lighted  windows 
amid  the  encircling  gloom. 

We  ask  it  in  the  ever  blessed  name  of 
the  One  who  is  the  Light  of  the  World. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 

On   request   of   Mr.    Harris,   and   by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Harris,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  th  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration;  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  and  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare;  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  were  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
communication  and  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Amendment   of    Section    5    of   Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1949 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  further  amend  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Report  of  Office  of  Civn.  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Office  of  Civil  Defense,  for  the  year  1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Military  Construction,  Air 
National  Guard 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  military  construction.  Air  National 
Guard  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report    of   Director    of    Selective    Service 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  Washington,  D.C..  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  his  report,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to 
Interstate  Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  drafts  of  proposed  legislation, 
as  follows: 

A  bill  to  amend  sections  20a  and  214  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act; 

A  bill  to  amend  part  m  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  authorize  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  revoke,  amend,  or 


suspend  water  carrier  certificates  or  permits 
under  certain  conditions; 

A  bill  to  repeal  the  Medals  of  Honor  Act 
applicable  to  outstanding  acts  of  heroism 
Involving  railroads  and  motor  carriers; 

A  bill  to  amend  section  1(22)  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  so  as  expressly  to  In- 
clude within  the  exemption  provided  therein, 
the  construction,  acquisition,  operation, 
abandonment,  and  Joint  ownership  or  Joint 
use  of  spur,  industrial,  team,  switching  or 
side  tracks,  and  terminals  Incidental  there- 
to, and  for  other  purposes; 

A  bill  to  amend  section  5(1)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment for  approval  of  pooling  arrangements 
between  motor  common  carriers  of  house- 
hold goods,  and  for  other  purposes; 

A  bill  to  amend  paragraph  (10)  of  section 
5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to 
change  the  basis  for  determining  whether  a 
proposed  unification  or  acquisition  of  con- 
trol comes  within  the  exemption  provided 
for  by  such  paragraph; 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  enable  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  utilize  its  employees  more  effec- 
tively and  to  Improve  administrative  el- 
flciency; 

A  bill  to  amend  section  19a  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  to  eliminate  certain 
valuation  requirements,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

A  bill  to  amend  section  20a  (12)  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  to  eliminate  the  ne- 
cessity for  prior  approval  of  the  Commission 
for  a  person  to  hold  the  position  of  officer  or 
director  of  more  than  one  carrier  when  such 
carriers  are  in  a  single  Integrated  system  of 
carriers  lawfully  operated  under  common 
control,  and  for  other  purposes; 

A  bill  to  amend  part  n  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
authorize  exemption  from  the  provisions  of 
such  part,  of  services,  and  transportation  of 
such  nature,  character,  or  quantity  as  not 
substantially  to  affect  or  impair  uniform  mo- 
tor carrier  regulation; 

A  bill  relating  to  the  use  of  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  records  and  testimony 
of  Commission  personnel  in  regard  to  ac- 
cidents involving  motor  carriers  and  rail- 
roads; and 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  and  certain  supplementary  and  related 
acts  with  respect  to  the  requirement  of  an 
oath  for  certain  reports,  applications,  and 
complaints  filed  with  the  Int«rstate  Com- 
merce Commission  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Amendment  of  Section  203(a)  of  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  203(a)  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  the  filing  of  schedules  of  charges  by 
connecting  carriers  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
PR0PO6ED  Legislation  Relating  to  District 
of  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  establishment  by  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a  CouncU  on 
Human  Relations  as  an  agency  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Colvunbia  (with  an 
accompanying  paper ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Colvunbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  the  esUbllshment  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a 
Board  of  Appeals  and  Review  as  an  agency 
of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Colvunbia. 
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A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  compen- 
sation for  disability  or  death  resulting  from 
Injury  to  employees  In  certain  emplojmient-s 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes."  approved  May  17,  1928,  as 
amended  iwlth  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
and  clarify  the  laws  relating  to  advertising 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  pasrments  to 
support  Qre  protection  and  fire  prevention 
serv'lces  for  District  of  Columbia  Institutions 
located  outside  the  District  of  Columbia 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
section  11-1902.  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
relating  to  the  duties  of  the  coroner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  (with  an  accompanjrlng 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
section  3  of  the  act  of  April  23,  1892,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  the  deposit  of  public 
space  excavation  permit  fees  to  the  credit  of 
such  District  of  Columbia  fund  or  trust  fund 
account  as  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  determine  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  of  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
A   letter   from   the   Chairman,   U.S.   Tariff 
Commission.  Washington,  DC,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  Commission. 
for  the  fiscal  year  1964  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Finance. 
Report  on  Inadequate  Consideration  Given 
TO  Utilizing  Reserve  Fleet  Ships  in  T.iftt 
OF   PROvaoiNC   New   Ships   to   Iran  Under 
Military  Assistance  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  secret  report  on  Inadequate  consid- 
eration given  to  utilizing  reserve  fleet  ships 
In  lieu  of  providing  new  ships  to  Iran  under 
the  military  assistance  program  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);   to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Audit  Report  on  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the    United    States,    transmitting,    pursuant 
to  law,  an  audit  report  of  the  financial  state- 
ments, fiscal  year  1964,  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority  (with  an  accompanying  report);    to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Examination  of  Financial  State- 
ments,   National    Capttal    Housing    Au- 
thority 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  examination  of  financial 
statements,  fiscal  years  1964  and  1963,  Na- 
tional Capital  Housing  Authority  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Proposed  Legislation  of  Administrattve 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington,  D.C, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Tucker  Act.  section  1346(a)  (2) 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  Increase 
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from  $10,000  to  $50,000,  the  limitation  on  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  district  courts  In 
suits  against  the  United  States  for  breach 
of  contract  or  for  compensation  (with  an 
accompanying  paper ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington.  D.C, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  inchislon  of  years  of  serv- 
ice as  Judge  of  the  District  Court  for  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  in  the  computation  of 
years  of  Federal  Judicial  service  for  judges 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Alaska  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  CommItt€e  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts.  Washington.  D.C. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  consolidate  the  two  judicial  districts  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  Into  a  single 
judicial  district  and  to  make  suitable  transi- 
tional provisions  with  respect  thereto  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation  of 
certain  aliens,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 
pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  suspension  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Report  on  PosmoNS  in  Grades  GS-16.  17, 
and  18 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  positions  In  grades  GS-16,  17,  and  18, 
as  of  December  31,  1964  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 


"Resolved.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted 
by  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  each  Member  of  the  Congress  from  this 
State. 

"Charles  Droz, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Walter  J.  Matson, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House 


"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Niels  P.  Jensen. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 


PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Concurrent  Resohjtion  3 


"Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Gov- 
ernor to  proclaim  the  week  of  August  29, 
1965,  as  Junior  Legion  Baseball  Week 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  {the  Sen- 
ate concurring  therein) : 

"Whereas  South  Dakota  is  the  birthplace 
of  Junior  Legion  baseball;  and 

"Whereas  this  is  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Junior  Legion  baseball;  and 

"Whereas  the  Little  World  Series,  repre- 
senting the  Nation's  best  Junior  Legion  base- 
ball teams,  will  be  played  In  South  Dakota 
In  1965;  and 

"Whereas  Junior  Legion  baseball  contrib- 
uted directly  to  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  health  of  today's  young  men;   and 

"Whereas  the  Little  World  Series,  the 
young  men  who  will  participate  in  the  event, 
and  all  Junior  Legion  baseball  players  merit 
the  recognition  and  attention  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  40th  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  (the  Senate  concurring  therein). 
That  the  Governor  proclaim  the  week  of 
August  29,  1965,  as  Junior  Legion  Baseball 
Week;  and  be  it  further 


A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works : 

"House  Joint  Memorial  2 
"To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
grcss  assembled: 
"V»'e,  your  memorialists,  the  Legislature  of 
the    State    of    Idaho,    respectfully    represent 
that — 

"Whereas  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  29 
1956,  entitled  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1956  (70  Stat.  374),  and  subsequent  re- 
visions thereto,  have  provided  for  a  national 
system  of  interstate  and  defense  highways  of 
not  to  exceed  41,000  miles  of  such  highway 

«ystem:  and 

"Whereas  since  the  enactment  of  the  afore- 
said Federal  Aid  Highway  Acts,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Interstate   Highway   System  is 

•i^nearing  the  halfway  point  in  its  completion- 
and 

"Whereas  the  50  States,  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  are  now  In 
the  process  of  preparing  a  comprehensive 
study  and  analysis  of  overall  highway  needs, 
and  the  financing  thereof,  after  completion 
in  1972  of  the  Interstate  Highway  System- 
and 

"Whereas  the  aforementioned  study  will 
Include  an  evaluation  of  all  Federal-aid  high- 
way  programs.  Including  the  possibility  of 
extending  the  mileage  of  the  Interstate  High- 
way System;  and 

"Whereas  U.S.  Highway  No.  95  is  presently 
on  the  Federal -aid  primary  highway  system 
In  the  State  of  Idaho;  and 

"Whereas  U.S.  Highway  No.  95  Is  the  only 
north-south  route  between  north  Idaho  and 
southwest  Idaho  and  serves  an  area  witli  a 
population  of  300.000  people,  which  is  45  per- 
cent of  the  total  population  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  and  would  also  serve  the  Inland  Em- 
pire area  of  eastern  Washington,  including 
the  Spokane,  Wash.,  metropolitan  area;  and 
"Whereas  U.S.  Highway  No.  95  Is  one  of  the 
most  Important  arterial  highways  In  the 
State  of  Idaho;  presently  the  only  all- 
weather,  all-year  route  between  north  Idaho 
and  south  Idaho;  and 

"Whereas  VS.  Highway  No.  95  provides  the 
only  north-south  connection  In  Idaho  be- 
tween Interstate  Highway  No.  90  and  Inter- 
state Highway  No.  80  North;   and 

"Whereas  U.%  Highway  No.  95  If  Improved 
to  expressway  or  Interstate  highway  stand- 
ards would  provide  a  highway  facility  hav- 
ing high  standards  of  service  and  access 
control  and  lying  approximately  midway  be- 
tween Interstate  Highway  No.  5  to  the  west 
and  Interstate  Highway  No.  15  to  the  east 
of  the  currently  designated  Interstate  High- 
way System;  and 

"Whereas  an  Improved  U.S.  Highway  No.  95 
would  provide  an  excellent  highway  service 
tie  with  transcontinental  routes  In  Canada 
and  with  the  Alcan  Highway  to  the  State  of 
Alaska;  and 

"Whereas  U.S.  Highway  No.  95  offers  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  extension  to  the 
south  and  west  from  the  Idaho-Oregon  State 
line  through  Oregon  and  Nevada  to  a  con- 
nection with  Interstate  80  in  the  vicinity  of 
Winnemucca.  Nev.,  and  this  in  turn,  would 
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provide  a  most  important  service  connection 
from  California  to  Idaho  and  Canada;  and 

"Whereas  U.S.  Highway  No.  95  serves  the 
following  population  centers  in  Idaho;  Bon- 
ners  Ferry,  Sandpoint,  Coeur  d'Alene.  Mos- 
cow Lewlston-Clarkston.  Grangevllle,  Coun- 
cil, Cambridge,  Payette-Ontarlo-Weiser  and 
Bolse-Nampa-Caldwell;  In  addition  to  serv- 
icing Calgary  and  Edmonton,  Canada;  Win- 
nemucca. Reno  and  Carson  City,  Nev.;  and 
Sacramento,  San  Franclsmo,  and  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  through  connecting  interstate  high- 
ways, as  well  as  numerous  historical,  recre- 
ational, and  scenic  areas  together  with  the 
agriculture,  mining  and  lumbering  Indus- 
tries; and 

"Whereas  U.S.  Highway  No.  95  would  also 
serve  the  important  water  transportation  ter- 
minal planned  for  development  at  the  Port 
of  Lewlston:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  38th  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  now  in  session 
{the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
concurring) ,  That  we  most  respectfully  urge 
that  when  priority  selection  is  made  for  the 
next  most  important  highways  in  the  United 
States,  after  the  present  Interstate  Highway 
System  Is  completed,  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  include  U.S.  Highway 
No.  95  from  the  Idaho-Oregon  State  line  In 
the  south  to  the  Idaho-Canadian  border  in 
the  north  in  the  mileage  of  expressway  or 
Interstate  highway  extensions  as  may  be 
determined  for  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
grams upon  completion  of  the  presently 
designated  Interstate  Highway  System;  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  hereby  Is,  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives representing  this  State  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"This   house    joint    memorial    passed    the 
house  on  the  18th  day  of  January  1965. 
"Pete  T.  Cenarrusa. 

"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"This  house  Joint  memorial  passed  the 
senate  on  the  20th  day  of  January  1965. 

W.  E.  Drevlow, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Dryden  M.  Hiler, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives." 

A  letter  from  the  Washington  representa- 
tives, American  Public  Welfare  Association, 
Washington,  D.C,  transmitting,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  the  pub- 
lication of  that  association  entitled  "Federal 
Legislative  Objectives  for  1965";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


terms  of  inadequate  service  and  incon- 
venience. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  resolution  be  inserted  in  the 
Record,  and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  Resolutions, 
ON  Veterans'  Administration 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
ordered  and  proposed  in  the  near  future  to 
centralize  veterans'  services  in  Boston  and 
for  the  purposes  thereof  plans  to  cut  back 
such  services  at  Manchester,  N.H.,  and  White 
River  Junction,  Vt.;  and 

Whereas  such  two  places  have  been  the 
only  offices  within  our  area  where  the  vet- 
erans In  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  have 
received  such  services;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  inevitable  result 
of  such  a  cutback  and  centralization  that 
subsequently  the  area  offices  are  phased  out 
completely;  and 

Whereas  if  veterans  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  are  required  to  communicate  or 
travel  only  to  Boston  to  receive  services,  it 
would  create  a  material  hardship  on  them: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  General 
Court  of  New  Hampshire  strongly  protest 
and  deplore  this  proposed  action  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  which  can  only  re- 
sult in  poorer  service  and  greater  Incon- 
venience to  the  veterans  of  this  State;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion  and  to  all  of  New  Hampshire's  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  in  Congress. 
DoEOTHY  Green. 

Sponsor. 
Stewart  Lamprey. 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Benjamin  F.  Greer. 

Clerk  of  the  Senate. 


RESOLUTION  OF  SENATE  OF  STATE 
OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  proposed  closing  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  is  of  immediate 
and  overriding  concern,  and  properly  so, 
it  is  true  also  that  consolidation  of  cer- 
tain VA  regional  offices  will  work  a  sub- 
stantial hardship  on  many  of  our  vet- 
erans, and  probably  with  no  actual  finan- 
cial savings  to  the  Government. 

Last  week,  the  New  Hampshire  Senate 
adopted  a  resolution,  offered  by  Senator 
Dorothy  Green,  of  Manchester,  con- 
demning these  proposals  and  asserting 
that  loss  of  the  regional  ofBces  at  Man- 
chester, N.H.,  and  White  River  Junction, 
Vt.,  will  have  a  direct  and  adverse  im- 
pact  on   New  Hampshire   veterans,   in 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Symington). 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  with 
amendments: 

S.  28.  A  bill  to  Insure  the  availability  of 
certain  critical  materials  during  a  war  or 
national  emergency  by  providing  for  a  re- 
serve of  such  materials,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  56) . 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATURALIZATION"  (8.  REPT. 
NO.  57) 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  submitted  a  report  en- 
titled "Immigration  and  Naturalization," 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "REVISION  AND 
CODIFICATION"   (S.  REPT.  NO.  58) 

Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  submitted  a  report  entitled 
"Revision  and  Codification,"  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


BILLS   AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 


mous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  COTTON: 
S.  1011.  A  bill  to  give  financial  assistance 
to  the  States  for  educational  purposes  by  au- 
thorizing   annual     appropriations     to    each 
State  equal  to  1  percent  of  the  Federal  In- 
dividual income  taxes  collected  therein;   to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cotton  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S.  1012.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Otto  P. 
Kernberg;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.   SALTONSTALL: 
S.  1013.  A  bill   to  clarify  the   components 
of,  and  to  assist  In  the  management  of.  the 
national  debt  and  the  tax  structure;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Saltonstall  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  1014.  A  bill  to  grant  minerals,  Including 
oil  and  gas,  on  certain  lands  in  the  Crow 
Indian  Reservation,  Mont.,  to  certain  Indians, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AlTalrs. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  1015.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  give  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  au- 
thority to  prescribe  regulations  for  the  man- 
ufacture, import,  sale,  shipment,  or  tise 
of  devices  which  caused  harmful  interference 
to  radio  reception;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
S.  1016.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  National  Agricultural  Policy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Boggs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ELLENDER: 
S.  1017.  A  bill  to  amend  section  374  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  relating  to  measurement  of  farms; 
and 

S.  1018.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agriculttiral 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  so  as 
to  make  uniform  for  all  commodities,  for 
which  a  marketing  quota  program  Is  In  effect, 
provisions  for  reducing  farm  acreage  and 
producer  allotments  for  falsely  identifying, 
failing  to  account  for  disposition,  filing  a 
false  acreage  report,  and  for  harvesting  two 
crops  of  same  commodity  produced  on  the 
same  acreage  in  a  calendar  year;  and  to  pro- 
vide in  the  case  of  peanuts  and  tobacco  for 
credit  for  penalties  paid  on  marketing  against 
penalties  incurred  for  false  identification  or 
failure  to  account;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL  (for  himself  and  ICr. 
Murphy)  : 
S.  1019.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  lower 
Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kxtchel  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY: 
S.  1020.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Sydney 
Philip  Traub;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  1021.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18,  chapter 
39.  of  the  United  States  Code,  entitled  "Ex- 
plosives and  Combustibles";  and 

S.  1022.  A  bill  declaring  the  Grand  (Neo- 
sho) River  above  the  town  of  Fort  Gibson, 
Muskogee  County.  Okla.,  to  be  not  navigable 
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water  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monbonet  when 
he  Introduced  the  first  two  above-mentioned 
bills,  which  appear  under  separate  headings.) 
By    Mr.    MUSKIE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
B.\RTLETT,  Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  McCarthy, 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Mxjndt.  Mr. 
Pe.\rson.  Mr.  Proutt.  Mr.  Randolph, 
and  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey )  : 
S.  1023.  A  bill  to  amend  section  314  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  by  providing  great- 
er flexibility  to  States  in  the  use  of  certain 
public   health   grants-in-aid,   and  for   other 
purposes;    to  the   Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1024.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Way 
Man  and  Wong  Yee  Man; 

S.  1025.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  H. 
Lym,  doing  business  as  Lym  Englnerlng  Co.: 
S.  1026.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Yee   Keo 
Toon; 

S.  1027.  A   bill   for    the   relief   of   Alma   Z. 
Green; 

S.  1028.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Roberta 
Fronteras  de  Aquino;  and 

S.  1029.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Richard 
Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   McINTYRE    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cotton)  : 
S,  1030.  A  bill   to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  make  a  survey  of  Great  and 
Little  Bays  and  their  tributaries.  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  adjoining  tributaries  of  the  Pis- 
cataqua  River  in  New  Hampshire  and  Maine, 
in  the  interest  of  navigation  and  allied  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By   Mr.   MOSS: 
S.  1031.  A   bill    to   amend   title   II   of   the 
Social    Security   Act   to   provide    that   adop- 
tion of  a  child  shall  not  disqualify  him  from 
monthly    instirance    benefits    to    which    he 
otherwise   is,   or   upon   application   therefor 
would  be,  entitled,  if  such  adoption  Is  by  the 
brother  or  sister  of  such  child;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MOSS   (for  himself,  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT,   Mr.   Bayh,   Mr.  DotrcLAs,   and 
Mr.    McGee)  : 
S.  1032.  A  bll  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1033.  A    bill    to    provide    public    works 
planning,  coordination,  and  implementation 
of  economic  development  programs  needed 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  Inter- 
mountain  Region;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
S.  1034.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  and  Insure  loans  to 
certain  public  bodies  and  nonprofit  associa- 
tions for  the  acquisition,  construction,  im- 
provement or  extension  of  waste  disposal  and 
fuel  distribution  systems  and  other  com- 
munity services  and  to  make  construction 
grants  with  respect  to  certain  water  systems 
and  waste  disposal  systems  serving  rural 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Montota  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
S.  1035.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head  of 
household  benefits  to  all  unremarried  wid- 
ows and  widowers  and  to  all  Individuals  who 
have  attained  age  35  and  who  have  never 


been  married  or  who  have  been  separated  or 
divorced  for  3  years  or  more;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCarthy  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
S.  1036.  A    bill    for    the   relief    of    loannls 
Kanelis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1037.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  inequities  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Olflce  and  Civil 
Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Montoya  when  he 
introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 
S.  1038.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  entry 
of  chipped  colored  glass  windows  for  the  use 
of  St.  Ann's  Church,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cannon  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  1039.  A  bill   for  the   relief   of   Andreina 
Vlselli:  and 

S.  1040.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppa 
Rafala  Monarca;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 
S.  1041.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale,  with- 
out regard  to  the  6-month  waiting  period 
prescribed,  of  lead  proposed  to  be  disposed 
of  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  1042.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano  Ro- 
tella;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
S.  1043.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Mr.   and 
Mrs.  Dimitrios  Kokkitis;  and 

S.  1044.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helen  E. 
Parker;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
S.  1045.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  1046.  A  bill  to  amend  part  II  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act,  a.s  amended,  so  as  to 
authorize  exemption  from  the  provision  of 
such  part,  of  services,  and  transportation  of 
such  nature,  character,  or  quantity  as  not 
substantially  to  affect  or  impair  uniform 
motor  carrier  regulation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

S.  1047.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1498  of 
title  28,  United  Stetes  Code,  to  authorize 
the  use  or  manufacture,  in  certain  cases,  by 
or  for  the  United  States  of  any  invention  de- 
scribed in  and  covered  by  a  patent  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bills, 
which  appear  imder  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  McGOVERN; 
S.  1048.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963  to  make  allotments 
under  section  103  available  under  certain 
conditions  for  the  payment  of  the  Federal 
share  for  the  construction  of  academic  facili- 
ties for  institutions  of  higher  education  other 
than  public  community  colleges  and  public 
technical  institutions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  1049.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  for  the 
heirs  and  devisees  of  Fly  and  Her  Growth, 
deceased  Lower  Brule  Indian  allottees;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovern  when 
he  Introduced  the  first  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


By   Mr.   HILL    (for   himself   and  Mr 
Sparkman)  : 

S.J.  Res.  43.  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
Joint    committee   to   conduct   an   Impartial 
Investigation  of  the  recent  events  In  Selma 
Ala.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.J.  Res.  44.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  permit 
any  State  to  apportion  one  house  of  its  legis- 
lature on  factors  other  than  population  with 
the  approval  of  a  majority  of  its  voters;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


MEETING  THE  NEEDS  OF 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  in  words 
that  have  as  much  meaning  today  as 
when  they  were  first  penned,  James  A. 
Garfield,  the  20th  President  of  the  United 
States,  expressed  his  convictions  on 
education  this  way: 

Next  In  Importance  to  freedom  and  Justice 
Is  popular  education,  without  which  neither 
freedom  nor  Justice  can  be  permanently 
maintained. 

Garfield's  words  are  an  apt  measure 
of  the  importance  of  education.  They 
help  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  task  con- 
fronting us  today  when  1  out  of  evei-y  4 
Americans  is  going  to  school,  the  Nation's 
total  school  enrollment  increases  by 
more  than  IV2  million  each  year. 

While  education  is  a  direct  respon- 
sibility of  the  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions,  we  have  long  since  recog- 
nized that  the  Federal  Government  must 
properly  and  effectively  assist  the  States 
in  meeting  these  critical  responsibilities. 

In  this  spirit,  I  introduce  a  bill  to  give 
financial  assistance  to  the  States  for 
educational  purposes.  The  bill  would 
provide  each  State  with  an  annual 
amount  equal  to  1  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral individual  income  taxes  collected  in 
the  State. 

This  plan  to  return  to  each  State, 
solely  for  educational  purposes,  a  per- 
centage of  the  Federal  taxes  collected  in 
the  State  is  simple  and  straightforward. 
There  is  nothing  complicated  about  It. 

It  eliminates  the  need  for  complex  for- 
mulas for  allocating  funds  among  the 
States.  Each  State  would  receive  1  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  income  taxes  col- 
lected from  individuals  in  the  State. 

It  eliminates  costly,  inflexible  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  the  funds.  Each  State 
can  determine  for  itself  the  purposes  to 
which  the  funds  can  be  applied,  without 
Federal  strings.  Thus,  they  can  be  ap- 
plied to  construction,  teachers'  salaries, 
or  whatever  purpose  may  meet  the  needs 
of  a  particular  locality. 

It  overcomes  objections  based  on 
religion  or  race.  Each  State  is  free  to 
use  the  funds  in  the  same  way  it  uses  its 
own  revenues. 

It  would  not  require  an  army,  or  even 
a  bureau,  of  Federal  employees  to 
administer. 

It  would  keep  control  of  education  with 
the  voters,  school  boards,  the  parents, 
and  teachers  in  each  State,  without  any 
opening  wedge  or  excuse  for  Federal 
control. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a 
new  proposal.    I  offered  it  in  the  88th 
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Congress,  and,  in  somewhat  different 
foi-m,  in  the  87th  Congress.  For  many  of 
the  reasons  I  have  cited,  it  has  gained 
increasing  support  in  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I 
believe  it  merits  renewed  consideration 
this  year. 

The  bill  proposes  a  modest  program. 
In  fact  it  may  be  more  modest  than 
necessai-y  or  desirable.  The  use  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  individual  income  tax 
receipts  would  make  about  $480  million 
available  for  education.  My  own  State 
of  New  Hampshire  would  receive  an  esti- 
mated $1,250,000  under  the  bill.  Of 
course,  this  proposal  can  easily  be  modi- 
fied to  expand  the  amounts  made  availa- 
ble for  education.  Increasing  the  per- 
centage of  the  income  tax  which  would 
be  returned  to  the  States  would  be  a 
simple  matter. 

In  its  simplicity  and  its  flexibility,  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  stands 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  administra- 
tion's program. 

The  administration's  principal  pro- 
posals for  primary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation are  restricted  to  narrow  catego- 
ries. The  funds  are  rigidly  earmarked — 
and  earmarked  for  purposes  which  may 
not  come  even  close  to  meeting  the  real 
needs  in  many  States.  Instead  of  at- 
tacking the  problems  of  education  in  a 
forthright,  head-on  fashion,  they  nibble 
at  the  fringes. 

The  President's  most  important  re- 
quest is  for  Federal  grants  to  school  dis- 
tricts based  on  the  number  of  children 
whose  family  income  is  less  than  $2,000 
a  year.  These  funds  "would  be  used  es- 
sentially for  improving  the  education  of 
educationally  deprived  students,  not  for 
the  general  educational  programs  of  the 
schools,"  we  are  told.  Yet  this  restric- 
tion may  prevent  the  use  of  these  funds 
for  the  best,  most  effective  educational 
^purposes. 

The  President  applies  only  one  yard- 
stick to  educational  needs,  the  number 
of  low  income  families  in  a  district,  while 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  many  other 
factors  to  be  considered.  Even  if  we 
grant  that  the  family  income  is  a  domi- 
nant factor,  under  my  plan  the  aid  goes 
to  the  State  and  in  distributing  the  funds 
that  aspect  can,  and  undoubtedly  will, 
be  considered  by  the  State  and  probably 
with  greater  accuracy  than  it  could  be 
by  a  distant  government  in  Washington. 

The  administration's  plan  clearly  fa- 
vors the  big  cities  where  there  often  is  a 
large  industrial  and  commercial  tax  base 
which  is  available  for  support  of  educa- 
tion. It  neglects  the  needs  of  the  rural 
communities  and  also  the  suburban  areas 
which  too  often  must  finance  and  pay  for 
schools  out  of  the  revenues  frorn  a  lim- 
ited, wholly  residential  tax  base. 

It  neglects  the  needs  of  the  whole  in 
order  to  concentrate  on  just  one  aspect 
of  the  problem. 

And  it  may  not  be  completely  surpris- 
ing to  find  that,  under  the  administra- 
tion's proposal,  oil-rich  Texas  will  get 
three  times  as  much  aid  per  pupil  as  New 
Hampshire. 

Some  other  disquieting  aspects  of  the 
President's  proposals  were  explored  in  a 


recent  editorial  from  the  Concord,  N.H., 
Monitor,  which  pointed  out: 

The  way  the  program  works  out  it  appears 
New  Hampshire  will  be  putting  up  about  $4 
million  In  Federal  taxes  to  get  back 
$2,400,000. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  January  23  issue  of  the 
Concord  Monitor  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

In  his  other  proposals,  the  President 
calls  for  aid  to  school  libraries  and  new 
educational  efforts  for  preschool  children 
under  the  age  of  five.  These  may  be  de- 
sirable, useful  programs,  particularly  for 
school  districts  not  concerned  about  the 
levels  of  teachers'  salaries  or  the  need 
for  new  classrooms  and  laboratories. 
But  for  most,  these  programs  are  more 
likely  to  siphon  off  into  side  channels  the 
funds  that  are  most  critically  needed  for 
basic  educational  needs. 

Because  I  believe  we  must  take  the 
front-door  approach  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  education,  because  I  believe 
we  must  provide  Federal  assistance  to 
enable  local  school  districts  to  solve  their 
own  most  serious  problems,  without  tell- 
ing them  in  advance  just  what  those 
problems  are  and  without  telling  them 
to  solve  problems  that  may  not  even 
exist,  I  shall  press  again  this  year  for 
consideration  of  and  action  upon  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  edi- 
torial will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1011)  to  give  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  for  educational 
purposes  by  authorizing  annual  appro- 
priations to  each  State  equal  to  1  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  individual  income 
taxes  collected  therein,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Cotton,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  editorial  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  is  as  follows: 

Succored  by  the  Sucker  States 

When  one  analyzes  where  the  Great  So- 
ciety's additional  educational  aid  of  a  bil- 
lion and  a  half  doUars  wUl  go  the  same  old 
pattern  emerges.  The  Northeast  will  be 
taxed  the  most  to  nourish  the  less  self-suf- 
ficient States,  especially  those  of  the  South. 

Twenty-two  States  will  receive  more  than 
the  national  per  capita  average  distribution 
of  $6.06  under  this  program.  These,  then, 
are  the  States  which  the  distribution  formula 
arbitrarily  establishes  as  needy  beyond  their 
own  ability  to  meet  their  need. 

A  frank  Federal  aid  program  would  give 
to  these  States  the  difference  between  $6.06 
and  the  per  capita  figure  the  formula  for 
need  shows,  thus  reducing  total  dollar  aid 
to  the  actual  redistribution  of  wealth  figure. 
Then  every  State  would  know  Just  where  it 
stands  and  whether  It  Is  a  giver  or  a  get- 
ter. 

Such  simple  frankness  Is  seldom  the  politi- 
cal way,  however.  So  all  States  give,  22  less 
than  they  get  back,  and  28  more  than  they 
get  back.  Actually,  the  22  recipient  States 
get,  in  efifect,  $3.10  net  per  capita,  which 
means  the  other  28  States  give,  in  effect, 
$2.96  net  per  capita. 

But  the  28  States  might  not  vote  for  a 
program  supported  by  the  taxes  of  all  50 
States,  if  only  22  States  got  anything  back. 
Also,  the  28  States  would  balk  at  the  imposi- 
tion of  any  Federal  conditions  on  the  way 


they  run  their  schools.  However,  such  Is 
sleight-of-hand  politics.  If  28  States  get  back 
some  part  (but  not  all)  of  what  they  con- 
tribute In  taxes,  then  they  will  accept  in- 
creased centralized  control  over  their  school 
systems.      (How   silly  can   the   States   be?) 

We  are  not  attempting  to  reason  that  the 
needy  should  not  be  aided  by  the  more 
affluent.  But  we  do  think  this  won't  be  a 
Great  Society  vmtil  some  of  the  false  masks 
come  off  Its  leader's  proposals  for  achieve- 
ment. 

The  actual  Federal  appropriation  really  re- 
quired to  provide  the  22  needy  States  with 
the  actual  aid  In  the  Johnson  program  is  only 
a  little  more  than  half  the  $1.5  billion  asked 
of  the  Congress. 

Needless  to  say,  no  New  England  Stat« 
would  get  any  aid  If  only  enough  to  succor 
the  needy  were  appropriated.  New  Hamp- 
shire would  receive  only  $3.66,  or  $2.40  less 
per  capita  than  the  national  average  distri- 
bution. Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
would  be  even  heavier  contributors  to  the 
needy  States,  getting  only  $3.24  and  $3.30 
back. 

Americans  are  given  to  loud  protests  be- 
cause the  foreign  states  to  which  we  give 
dollar  aid  are  seldom  appreciative.  We  can 
hardly  Justify  such  protests  in  view  of  our 
domestic  policies,  in  which  a  minority  of  the 
States  manage  to  rig  a  raid  upon  their  neigh- 
bors and  make  It  appear  that  all  50  States  are 
being  treated  charitably  by  the  "Great  White 
Father." 

Incidentally,  Texas  and  Minnesota  are 
among  the  22  States  which  will  benefit  at 
the  expense  of  the  other  28  States. 

The  way  the  program  works  out  it  appears 
New  Hampshire  will  be  putting  up  about  $4 
million  in  Federal  taxes  to  get  back 
$2,400,000. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  NATIONAL  DEBT 
AND  TAX  STRUCTURE 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  introducing  again  this  year  a  bill 
to  clarify  the  components  of  and  to  as- 
sist in  the  management  of  the  national 
debt  and  tax  structure.  An  identical  bill 
was  reported  favorably  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  last  year  and  passed  the 
Senate  on  August  5,  1964.  Regrettably 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
did  not  act  on  the  measure  prior  to  ad- 
journment of  the  88th  Congress. 

The  Finance  Committee  report  on  the 
bill  which  I  introduced  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress, S.  2281,  stated  in  part: 

The  committee  believes  that  it  is  desirable 
to  make  available  In  a  single,  concise  report, 
pertinent  Information  with  respect  to  the 
current  status  of  the  contingent  liabilities 
of  the  Federal  Government,  Including  Its 
long-range  obligations  and  commitments. 
Indeed,  the  committee  recognizes  a  responsi- 
bility to  make  available  in  such  a  report — 
as  clear  and  complete  as  possible,  the  overall 
financial  condition  of  our  Government. 
Such  a  report  •  •  •  will  enable  the  Congress 
to  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  needs  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  report  will  fill  a  need  which  has  been 
felt  by  the  Congress  for  many  years. 

This  bill  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  submit  annually  to 
Congress  a  brief  report  setting  forth  the 
amounts  of  the  contingent  liabilities  of 
the  Federal  Government.  At  the  present 
time,  a  complete  and  easy  to  understand 
report  on  the  sizable  contingent  liabili- 
ties of  our  Federal  Government  is  not 
available.    Today,  neither  Congress  nor 
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the  Aini'iicaJi  public  cun  ically  find  any- 
where a  ciiinijlete  it|kjiL  on  Uii'  uclual 
Federal  debt,. 

The  roportliiK  of  the  statutory  debt, 
estlinatpd  for  fiscal  year  1966  to  rise  to 
$322.5  billion.  Is  covered  In  dally  state- 
ments from  the  Treasury.  LonK-term 
lease  obllnatlons  and  real  estate  trans- 
actions are  reported  annually  to  the  Sen- 
ate Ai)proprlatlons  Committee,  as  are 
aul.horl/.ations  for  so-called  backdoor 
spending  pro(.;ram.s.  In  many  other  In- 
stances, however,  contlnt,'ent  liabilities 
of  various  Government  programs  are 
either  not  reported  at  all.  or  are  avail- 
able only  by  auency  or  corporation,  or 
aie  inade(|uately  presented.  Nowhere  is 
this  information  published  In  one  place 
or  in  a  uniform  way. 

Some  of  the  most  lmj)ortant  of  these 
lonp-lerm  liiibillties  and  obli^'atlons  are 
found  In  tlie  various  Government  trust 
funds,  such  as  the  social  security  funds 
to  which  the  administration  now  pro- 
poses to  add  a  healUi  care  for  the  aiied 
plan.  Federal  Insurance  and  annuity 
proframs.  and  Indirect  liabilities  such 
as  I-'HA  and  VA  mort^ape  insurances. 
Other  liabilities  are  found  in  the  Defense 
Department  retirement  program,  which 
Is  not  funded.  Current  appropriations 
will  be  required  to  cover  over  $8  billion 
of  commitments  here  in  the  next  5  years, 
for  example.  All  of  these  profjrams.  to 
be  sure,  have  the  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  behind  them.  But 
the.se  callable  re.soiUTes  rest  in  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer,  and  he  should  know  what 
the  total  obligations  of  his  Government 
amount  to. 

I  believe  that  conKrt'ssIonal  action  to 
requin' the  rcpoitint;  of  this  Information 
is  particuhirly  timely.  Congress  is  now 
i)<>iiir  asked  to  pas.s  on  proftrams  which 
fnvi.;ion  thr-  planninr;  for  and  accom- 
pli.shment  of  lon",-r.'in".e  nutloiiul  KoaJs. 
The  methods  of  flnancinn  these  pro- 
grams are  varied.  I  believe  it  is  Impor- 
tant for  us  to  start  now  to  develoj)  a  clear 
understandinf,  of  where  we  are  finan- 
cially and  where  we  may  be  in  future 
years.  The  total  financial  liabilities  of 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  be  han- 
dled on  a  !)iecemeul  basis  any  lonf:!;er  if 
we  hope  to  manasie  our  resources  effi- 
ciently and  effectively  and  develop  sound 
proprams  to  meet  the  country's  needs. 
To  do  this,  we  must  first  and  foremost 
be  Informed  on  the  facts 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  the  bill  and 
a.sk  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  iS.  lOKii  to  clarify  the  com- 
ponents of.  and  to  assist  in  the  manacre- 
ment  of.  the  national  d(>bt  and  the  tax 
structure,  introduced  by  Mr.  Sai.ton- 
STAix.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


AMENDMENT  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT,  RELATING  TO  DEVICES 
WHICH  INTERFERE  WITH  RADIO 
RECEPTION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 


tions Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  to  yive  the 
Fedejal  CommunicatioiLS  Commission 
authority  to  prescilbe  regulations  for  the 
manufacture,  import,  sale,  shipment,  or 
u.se  of  devices  which  cau.se  harmful  in- 
terference to  radio  reception.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Fedeial  Communications  Commis- 
sion. requcstinK  the  i)roposed  legislation, 
together  with  an  cxijlationary  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter and  explanatory  statement  will  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcoud. 

The  bill  iS.  lOlf)*  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  to 
Mive  the  Fedeial  Communications  Com- 
mi.ssion  autliority  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions for  the  manufacture,  import,  sale, 
.shlpmtMit,  or  use  of  devices  which  cause 
harmful  interference  to  radio  reception, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Macnuson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  explanatory  statement 
presented  by  Mr.  Macnuson  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Pkderal  Communications  Commission, 

Washiiigtoti,  D.C.,  January  28,  1965. 
'I'ho  VicK  Prk.sidknt, 
U.S.  Srnntr. 
\V(l.'<liit)fltnii.  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  ViCK  Prisidknt:  The  Commtsslon 
lia.s  acloptPd  n.s  ii  part  of  It.s  loglslntlvc  pro- 
gram for  the  89tii  Congress  a  proposal  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  by  adcllng 
a  new  section  j)ertalnlnR  to  devices  which 
Interfere  with  radio  reception. 

The  Coinml.sslon'M  draft  bill  to  accoinpll:;h 
Iho  fcircf^oliit;  objective  was  submltlecl  to  the 
Rureaii  of  the  Budget  for  Its  lon.'^lderatlon. 
We  have  now  Ijeen  advl.sed  by  the  Biircnii 
that  Inmi  the  .standpoint  of  the  adinlnlstrn- 
t;on'.s  program  there  would  be  no  objection 
lo  the  presentation  of  the  draft  bill  to  the 
c'iingre.sH  f(jr  ll.s  consideration.  Acenrdlnply. 
there  are  eticlo.sed  six  copies  of  our  draft  bill 
and   explanatory  statement   on    this  .s\iljject. 

The  iittnched  jjroposal  is  Identical  to  a 
Conmilsslon  i)roposal  submitted  In  the  2d 
Hessl<in  of  the  BHth  Congress  and  Introduced 
ill  the  Seiiat<'  us  .S.  2084. 

The  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the 
pmpooed  amendment  to  the  Communications 
Act  of  1034  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
The  Comml.'^slon  would  be  mo.'.t  happy  to 
furnish  any  additional  Information  that  may 
be  desired  by  the  Senate  or  by  the  committee 
Ui  which  tills  pio])(jsal  Is  referred. 
Yours  sincerely. 

E.  William  Henry, 

Clniirman. 

e.\planation  op  pnoposrd  amendment  to  the 
Communications  Act  ok  1934,  as  Amended 
(Proposed  New  Section  302).  To  Give  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  Au- 
thouity  To  Prescribe  Regi:i.\tions  for  the 
Mani^facti  RE,  iMPor.T,  Sale,  and  Shipment 
or  Devices  Which  Caise  HARMFxrL  Inter- 
ference to  Radio  Reception 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
recommends  that  Congress  enact  legislation 
amending  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended,  by  adding  a  new  section  thereto, 
propo.sed  section  302.  Under  this  new  sec- 
tion, the  Commission  would  obtain  authority 
t«  pre.<-crlbe  regulations  for  the  manufacture, 
sale,  shipment,  and  Import  of  devices  which 
cause  harmful  Interference  to  radio  com- 
munications and  thus  Interfere  with  radio 
reception. 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
give  the  Commission  adequate  authority  to 
deal    with    increasingly    acute    interference 


problems  arl.slng  Irom  e;:panded  u.sage  of 
cli;ctrlc-il  !Uid  clectnjnlo  devices  which  cause 
or  arc  capable  of  causing,  harmful  Interfer- 
ence t(j  radU)  reroptlon.  This  would  be  ac- 
complished by  empowering  the  Commlwlon 
to  deal  with  the  interference  problem  at  Its 
root  source  the  sale  by  some  manufacturers 
of  equipment  and  aj)paratus  which  do  not 
comply  with  the  CoinmlssUjn's  rules.  This 
new  authority  to  require  that  equipment  be 
I)roperly  designed  to  reduce  radiation  to 
specified  and  acceptable  limits,  and,  where 
nece:?.sary,  to  specify  operating  frequencies 
l)ef()re  it  Is  pold  to  the  consumer,  is  not  only 
neces.sary  and  In  the  iiublic  interest,  but  also, 
will  provide  a  more  reasonable  basis  for  deal- 
ing with  Interference  i)roblems  than  Is  now 
po.ssible  under  the  preser.t  r.cheme  of  regu- 
lation i)rovldcd  for  In  the  Communications 
A<-t 

Presently,  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended,  particularly  .section  301  thereof, 
prohll)ltfi  the  use  fjf  equipment  or  apparatus 
wlilch  causes  Interference  lo  radio  communi- 
cations, while  section  303(f)  empowers  the 
CommlFs'.on  to  prescribe  regulations  "to  pre- 
vent interference  between  stations."  How- 
ever, the  Conim!s;;lon  has  no  specific  rule- 
making authority  under  the  act  to  require 
that  before  equipment  or  apparatus  which 
r.'idlates  electromagnetic  energy  is  put  on 
the  market,  it  mu.st  he  properly  designed  to 
prevent  harmful  interference  to  r.;dlo  recep- 
tion. The  defects  f)f  this  scheme  of  regula- 
tion become  more  obvious  with  each  passing 
ye;ir.  Since  the  prohibition  falls  on  the  use 
of  olfendlng  equipment,  It  means  that  the 
Commission,  In  trying  to  control  Interfer- 
ence, Is  confined  in  large  measure  to  appre- 
hending the  users  of  equipment  which  Inter- 
fere with  radio  ccmimunications.  even  though 
in  most  Instances  such  users  have  purchased 
equipment  on  the  assumption  Its  operation 
would  be  legal  without  further  suppression 
of  spurUnis  radiation.  It  also  means  that 
the  Commission  Is  reduced  to  an  after-the- 
fact  approach  to  preventing  Interference,  for 
obviously,  until  the  Commlsnion  has  dis- 
covered Interference  (either  through  its  Field 
Rnglneerlng  Bureau  or  on  the  complaint  of 
some  liner  of  radio  equipment),  there  Is  no 
basis  for  proceetling  against  the  offender. 

Of  course,  when  the  Commtmlcatlons  Act 
was  adopted.  Interference  problems  were  rela- 
tively small,  both  In  number  and  complexity. 
But  especially  since  World  War  II,  with  the 
explosively  rapid  growth  expertonced  In  the 
communications  Industry,  there  has  been  a 
corresponding  increase  both  In  the  develop- 
ment of  new  uses  for  radio  and  In  the  num- 
ber and  type  of  devices  capable  of  causing 
harmful  Interference.  In  many  Instances, 
those  radiating  devices  He  outside  the  area 
conventionally  a.ssoclatcd  with  radio  trans- 
mission and  reception.  Tliey  Include  such 
devices  as  electronic  garage-door  openers  and 
certain  electronic  toys,  which,  taccau.se  of 
poor  design  or  for  other  reasons,  radiate  ra- 
dio frequency  energy  beyond  that  needed  for 
their  functions.  They  also  include  other  de- 
vices, such  as  high-powered  electronic  heat- 
ers, diathermy  machines,  welders,  and  radio 
and  television  receivers,  which  radiate  energy, 
either  purposely  or  Incidental  to  carrying  out 
their  primary  functions. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  nil  this  excessive 
radiation  (or  "spectrum  pollution,"  as  one 
writer  has  put  It)  Is  most  apparent  in  large 
metropolitan  areas.  Especially  In  peak  peri- 
ods of  operation  of  radiating  devices,  such 
areas  are  blanketed  by  a  "radiation  smog' 
which  makes  It  Increasingly  difficult  for  any 
user  of  radio  communications  to  obtain  in- 
terference-free reception.  To  radio  listeners 
and  television  viewers,  this  means  the  recep- 
tion of  distorted  and  garbled  signals,  or  flut- 
tering Images,  of  a  technical  quality  less 
than  that  possible  when  Interference  Is  under 
effective  control.  To  those  who  u-se  radio 
for  Industrial  communications  purposes,  the 
cumulative  effect  of  excessive  radiation 
means  Increased  disruption  of  communica- 
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tlons  services.  In  the  really  vital  areas  where 
radio  Is  used  for  safety  purposes,  such  as  In 
air  navigation  control,  this  radiation  prob- 
lem becomes  most  acute.  Here,  it  poses  a 
genuine  threat  to  safety  of  life.  And  finally 
to  those  users  of  radio  whose  operations  must 
be  conducted  under  conditions  of  relatively 
low  background  Interference  (such  as  the 
ComrnKssions  radio  monitoring  activities,  the 
operation  of  military  communications  sys- 
tems, or  radio  astronomy  observations),  high 
levels  of  excessive  radiation  constantly  force 
such  users  to  seek  out  new  areas  of  low  in- 
terference or  to  require  that  all  devices  used 
in  a  given  area  (such  as  a  military  post)  be 
properly  Buppressed  agaln.st  radiation  before 
use.  Both  of  these  latter-mentioned  alterna- 
tives Impose  additional  costs  of  operation 
on  the  Government  Itself. 

In  our  view,  the  only  lasting  solution  to 
these  Interference  problems  Is  to  require  that 
before  a  device  capable  of  causing  Interfer- 
ence leaves  the  manufacturer.  It  be  properly 
designed  so  as  to  limit  its  radiation  to  accept- 
able values.  Under  the  present  scheme  of 
the  Communications  Act.  compliance  by 
manufacturers  with  our  rules  and  regula- 
tions is  on  a  purely  voluntary  basis.  Of 
course,  many  manufacturers  have  voluntarily 
complied  with  our  radiation  requirements. 
But  at  the  same  time,  many  others  have  re- 
fused to  do  so.  citing  in  Justification  of  such 
refusal  our  lack  of  legal  authority  to  control 
the  manufacture  of  such  devices  under  the 
present  i)rovislons  of  the  Communications 
Act.  Quite  often,  this  refusal  stems  from 
the  fact  that  compliance  would  require  ad- 
ditional manufacturing  costs. 

Nevertheless,  the  effects  of  this  refusal  to 
comply  with  our  radiation  requirements  are 
clear.  In  terms  of  fair  competition  between 
manufacturers,  it  penalizes  the  responsible 
manufacturer  who  wishes  to  hold  down  ex- 
reFslve  radiation  by  placing  him  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  vls-a-vls  the  marginal 
manufacturer  who  prefers  to  Ignore  our  rules. 
In  terms  of  the  consumer,  who  generally  Is 
unaware  that  an  Inadequately  suppressed 
device  will  cause  Interference  and  who  pur- 
chases the  device  In  good  faith.  It  forces  on 
him  the  cost  of  bringing  his  equipment  Into 
compliance.  Obviously,  It  Is  unfair  that  the 
buying  public  should  be.ar  the  brunt  and 
embarrassment  of  our  enforcement  proce- 
dure, but  under  the  present  terms  of  the  act, 
the  Commission  has  no  alternative. 

Our  proijosed  legislation  has  been  drafted 
with  a  view  to  these  problems,  and  In  re- 
.sponse  to  an  earlier  suggestion  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

Tlie  proposal  consists  of  three  subsections. 
Basically,  tubsectlon  302(a)  describes  the 
radiating  devices  which  would  be  subject  to 
"ur  authority  as  those  "which  In  their  opera- 
tion arc  capable  of  emitting  radio  frequency 
energy  by  radiation,  conduction  or  other 
means  In  sufHcient  degree  to  produce  harm- 
ful Interference  to  radio  communications." 
In  the  case  of  such  devices,  the  Commission 
would  have  authority  to  prescribe  rules  ap- 
plicable to  the  manufacture.  Import,  sale, 
shipment  or  use  of  such  devices  and  would 
prescribe  the  permKsslble  degree  of  emission 
of  radio  frequency  energy  of  such  devices. 
Subsection  302(b)  prohibits  the  use.  Import, 
shipment,  manufacture,  sale  or  offering  for 
s.'^ile  of  devices  which  fall  to  comply  with  radi- 
ation limits  duly  promulgated  by  the  Com- 
mission under  the  authority  of  section  302. 
Subsection  302(c)  sets  out  three  exceptions. 
The  proposed  legislation  would  not  apply  to 
(a)  carriers  transporting  Interfering  devices 
without  trading  in  them,  (b)  the  manufac- 
ture of  devices  which  are  Intended  solely  for 
export,  or  (c)  devices  which  are  used  by  the 
U.S.  Government  or  any  agency  thereof. 

Several  observations  regarding  this  pro- 
posal are  in  order.  Perhaps  most  Important 
of  these  is  that  while  this  legislation  may  at 
first  seem  novel,  the  United  States  Is  per- 
haps the  only  major  Industrial  nation  In  the 


world  which  does  not  approach  the  interfer- 
ence problem  by  prescribing  permissible  radi- 
ation limits  at  the  manufacturing  level. 
Over  the  years,  there  has  been  a  progressive 
abandonment  by  other  countries  of  the  "user 
regulation"  approach  still  followed  under  the 
Communications  Act,  In  favor  of  controlling 
Interference  by  requiring  that  radiation  be 
held  to  acceptable  limits  before  equipment 
Is  put  In  the  hands  of  consumers. 

This  latter  approach,  which  Is  reflected  In 
our  proposed  legislation,  has  much  to  recom- 
mend It.  It  constitutes  a  direct  approach  to 
Interference  control,  thus  meeting  the  prob- 
lem at  Its  source  by  the  application  of  pre- 
ventive techniques.  Ftirther.  It  recognizes 
that  from  every  viewpoint,  the  Ideal  time  to 
prevent  excessive  radiation  Is  before  radiat- 
ing equipment  is  sold.  By  so  doing.  It  will 
bring  substantial  benefits  to  both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  public. 

Prom  the  standjiolnt  of  the  Commission, 
rulemaking  authority  to  prescribe  permis- 
sible radiation  limits  at  the  time  of  manu- 
facture will  go  far  toward  reducing  the  en- 
forcement problems  the  Commission  pres- 
ently faces.  It  will  avoid  the  piecemeal, 
"after  the  fact"  approach  the  Commission 
must  now  follow  In  order  to  apprehend  the 
users  of  equipment  which  causes  harmful  In- 
terference. Of  course,  this  enforcement  prob- 
lem varies  with  the  type  of  equipment  In- 
volved. Where  relatively  few  units  of  a  large 
piece  of  equipment,  such  as  multlkllowatt 
industrial  heaters,  have  been  sold,  tracing 
the  owners  of  this  equipment  is  not  too  dif- 
ficult. But  where  a  large  number  of  radiat- 
ing devices,  such  as  garage  door  openers,  toys, 
or  improperly  designed  radio  or  television 
receivers,  have  been  placed  In  the  hands  of 
the  public,  the  enforcement  problem  becomes 
exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  Indeed  impossible. 
In  the  calendar  year  1963,  for  example.  In 
excess  of  150,000  man-hours  were  devoted  to 
tracing  and  eliminating  Interference  of  all 
types.  Tills  figure  does  not  take  Into  account 
the  large  number  of  Interference  problems 
which  are  never  brought  to  the  Commission's 
attention.  Thus,  granting  the  Commission 
authority  to  approve  radiating  equipment  be- 
fore It  Is  sold  would,  by  reducing  our  enforce- 
ment problem,  permit  more  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  our  manpower  resources  than  Is  now 
possible. 

A  further  benefit  to  the  Government  from 
a  general  reduction  of  levels  of  excessive 
radiation  (the  "radiation  smog"  over  metro- 
politan areas  earlier  referred  to)  is  that 
Government  radio  services  whose  operations 
must  be  conducted  In  areas  of  relatively  low 
radiation  limits  would,  to  a  great  extent,  be 
relieved  of  the  need  for  relocating  to  escape 
hlgh-radlatlon  areas.  The  need  for  the  Com- 
mission to  relocate  Its  monitoring  Installa- 
tions as  increasing  urbanization  brings  about 
higher  levels  of  radiation  has  already  been 
mentioned.  It  Is  also  our  understanding  that 
the  Interference  problem  has  become  so  acute 
In  areas  of  military  installations  that  military 
purchase  specifications  for  radiating  devices 
now  are  written  to  require  that  such  devices 
be  suppressed  or  otherwise  designed  to  pre- 
vent interference.  Finally,  from  the  Govern- 
ment's viewpoint,  the  Government,  as  well  as 
the  public,  would  be  benefited  by  enactment 
of  this  legislation  through  the  additional 
protection  against  Interference  which  would 
be  afforded  to  those  services,  such  as  air 
navigation  control,  where  the  safety  of  life 
depends  on  purity  of  reception. 

The  public  would  also  benefit  from  this 
legislation  because  a  reduction  in  the  pres- 
ent levels  of  excessive  radiation  would  permit 
reception  of  a  better  quality  than  Is  now  pos- 
sible. Here  It  might  be  noted  that  the  pub- 
lic has  become  so  accustomed  to  a  degraded 
quality  of  service  under  present  conditions 
that  unless  radio  reception  is  seriously  In- 
terfered with,  the  public  will  not  complain. 
The  public  would  also  gain  reassurance  that, 
except  perhaps  under  extraordinary  circum- 


stances, equipment  it  bought  would  not  need 
further  modification  as  a  condition  to  Its 
legal  operation. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  prob- 
lem of  additional  costs  to  manufacturers 
which  might  be  necessary  under  this  legis- 
lation. We  recognize,  of  course,  that  prop- 
erly designed  equipment  costs  more  than 
improperly  designed  equipment.  But,  gen- 
erally speaking.  In  most  instances,  the  addi- 
tional costs  to  manufacturers  stemming  from 
this  legislation  would  be  small.  Even  now, 
when  the  Commission  orders  a  user  to  shield 
or  otherwise  adjust  his  equipment  to  pre- 
vent excessive  radiation,  this  can  be  accom- 
plished at  relatively  low  cost.  If  this  were 
done  at  the  time  of  manufacture,  costs  could 
further  be  minimized  by  the  economies 
possible  under  proper  design  and  mass  pro- 
duction techniques. 

But.  In  any  event,  the  consumer  must  now 
pay  the  cost  of  eliminating  excessive  radi- 
ation, as  well  as  the  cost  of  administrative 
proceedings  brought  against  him.  In  light 
of  this,  we  think  It  preferable  that  members 
of  the  public  who  buy  devices  that  may  radi- 
ate should  have  assurance  that  such  de- 
vices are  properly  designed  at  the  time  of 
manufacture,  rather  than  having  purchasers 
discover  noncompliance  with  our  radiation 
requirements  after  the  sale.  By  requiring 
that  all  manufacturers  hold  radiation  down 
to  acceptable  limits,  not  only  does  the  public 
gain  this  warranty  that  equipment  pur- 
chased Is  fit  for  legal  operation,  but  those 
manufacturers  who  now  voluntarily  comply 
with  our  radiation  rules  would  be  relieved 
of  the  competitive  disadvantages  they  now 
operate  under. 

Several  remaining  aspects  of  our  proposal 
deserve  mention.  First,  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  new  section  is  not  Intended  to 
supplant  our  authority  under  section  301, 
but  rather,  to  supplement  It.  While  the 
new  section  will  go  far  to  reducing  levels 
of  excessive  radiation,  there  will  be  Instances 
where  properly  designed  equipment  is  Im- 
properly used,  thus  calling  for  application 
of  section  301. 

Further,  implementation  of  our  authority 
would  necessarily  be  on  a  gradual  basis. 
Before  promulgating  new  standards,  the 
Commission  would  give  public  notice  of 
rulemaking  proceedings,  and  any  person  or 
segment  of  the  Industry  affected  by  a  par- 
ticular set  of  regulations  would  have  ample 
opportunity  in  subsequent  rulemaking  pro- 
ceedings to  comment  on  the  proposed  regu- 
lations. Thus,  the  Commission  would  be  In  a 
position  to  assess  the  Impact  of  Its  proposed 
regulations  on  those  affected,  and,  where  ap- 
propriate, could  minimize  the  effect  of  new 
standards  on  the  industry.  In  short.  If  the 
Commission  obtains  this  legislation,  it  would 
proceed  to  Implement  It  gradually,  and  only 
after  a  thorough  study  of  all  the  problems 
Involved. 

Finally,  there  are  the  three  exceptions  to 
this  proposed  legislation  contained  In  pro- 
posed subsection  302(c).  The  first  excep- 
tion Is  designed  to  exempt  carriers  which 
merely  transport  Interfering  devices  without 
trading  In  them.  The  second  exception  re- 
lates to  the  manufacture,  sale.  etc..  of  de- 
vices which  are  Intended  solely  for  export. 
Even  though  a  device  might  Interfere  with 
radio  reception  under  the  standards  to  be 
promulgated  pursuant  to  this  legislation,  its 
use  In  some  other  country  may  still  be  law- 
ful. By  permitting  the  export  of  devices  to 
such  foreign  countries,  American  manufac- 
turers will  not  be  placed  under  any  com- 
petitive disadvantage.  The  final  exception 
Involves  the  use  of  electronic  devices  by 
agencies  of  the  Government.  Under  sec- 
tion 305  of  the  Communications  Act,  the 
Commission  does  not  have  regulatory  Juris- 
diction over  stations  owned  and  operated  by 
the  United  States.  This  same  theory  is  car- 
ried forward  into  the  final  exception  of  pro- 
posed subsection  302(c).  in  order  to  avoid 
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any  jurisdictional  confusion  which  might 
arise  under  the  new  legislation.  In  many 
respects,  the  needs  of  the  Government.  In 
terms  of  procurement,  the  development  of 
new  electronic  devices,  security  considera- 
tions, etc.,  are  unique.  Beyond  this,  the 
Government  agencies  are  fully  aware  of  the 
need  for  suppressing  objectionable  interfer- 
ence, and  in  many  cases,  the  standards 
adopted  by  Individual  agencies  are  more 
stringent  than  those  which  the  Commission 
would  impose.  In  light  of  these  considera- 
tions. It  was  considered  desirable  to  except 
from  the  operation  of  this  legislation  devices 
used  by  the  U.S.  Government  or  its  agen- 
cies, leaving  it  to  the  agencies  to  cooperate 
through  the  offices  of  the  Interdepartment 
Radio  Advisory  Committee  to  achieve  ac- 
ceptable levels  of  radiation. 

In  conclusion,  the  direct  approach  to  con- 
trol of  Interference  Inherent  in  our  proposal 
is,  we  think,  the  most  logical  solution  to  the 
problems  of  excessive  radiation,  problems 
which  become  Increasingly  acute  with  the 
ever-expanding  use  of  radio.  What  the  Com- 
mission seeics  here  Is  a  more  rational  scheme 
of  regulation  which  will  be  possible  by  shift- 
ing the  emphasis  from  the  present  cumber- 
some technique  of  "user  regulation"  to  the 
preventive  techniques  of  dealing  with  inter- 
ference control  at  the  source  of  the  appa- 
ratus. The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  re- 
ducing spectrum  pollution  far  outweigh  any 
Inconvenience  to  those  manufacturers  who 
now  place  inadequately  designed  devices  on 
the  market,  on  the  assumption  that  if  such 
devices  cause  harmful  interference  to  radio 
reception,  the  buyer  can  undertake  the  nec- 
essary equipment  modifications. 

Adopted  October  21,  1964. 


PROPOSED     COMMISSION     ON     NA- 
TIONAL AGRICULTURAL  POLICY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  National 
Agricultural  Policy.  I  ask  unanimous 
con=;ent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  gratifying 
to  me  that  President  Johnson  has  de- 
cided to  "conduct  a  fundamental  exam- 
ination of  the  entire  agriculture  policy 
of  the  United  States,"  as  he  says  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress  of  Februai-y  4. 

I  agree  heartily  that  such  an  examina- 
tion is  necessary.  In  fact,  it  is  urgent. 
That  is  why,  on  November  12,  1963,  I 
introduced  a  bill  providing  for  a  Com- 
mission on  National  Agricultural  Policy. 

This  Commission  was  to  be  "composed 
of  leaders  from  public  and  private  life" 
and  was  to  "study,  investigate  and  eval- 
uate the  problems  and  trends  of  agri- 
culture in  the  United  States,  with  a  view 
toward  recommending  an  overall  na- 
tional policy  for  agriculture."  The  88th 
Congress  took  no  action  on  my  proposal. 

While  I  endorse  the  President's  inten- 
tion now  to  ti-y  and  bring  order  and  di- 
rection to  the  Nation's  agricultural  pol- 
icy, I  am  in  sharp  disagreement  with  his 
procedure. 

He  says  he  intends  to  reorganize  the 
National  Agricultural  Advisory  Commis- 
sion into  a  new  Commission  on  Food  and 
Fiber,  and  that  this  Commission  would 
be  "broadly  representative  of  rural  com- 
munities, consumers,  producers,  industry, 
Government,  and  the  public." 

While  the  President  may  hope  that  re- 
organization and  a  name  change  will  give 
him  the  agency  he  needs,  I  would  re- 


spectfully suggest  that  the  problems  and 
questions  are  too  large  and  complex  to 
be  effectively  considered  in  this  fashion. 
The  National  Agricultural  Advisory  Com- 
mission operates  within  the  scope  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  has  since 
it  was  established  by  Executive  order  in 
1953.  It  is  a  bipartisan  group  appointed 
by  the  President.  Its  task  has  been  to 
review  policies  and  administration  of 
farm  programs  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  to 
advise  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Last 
November  this  Commission,  in  a  report 
entitled  "Farm  Policy  in  the  Years 
Ahead,"  cited  the  need  for  a  positive 
farm  policy. 

Even  if  such  a  Commission  is  reorga- 
nized and  renamed,  however,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  it  could  cany  out  its  function 
without  considerable  dependence  on  and 
direction  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  country's  need  for  a  new  look  at 
agriculture's  problems  requires  the  most 
independent  study  possible,  and  the  type 
of  commission  which  I  have  already  pro- 
IX)sed  would  be  much  better  suited  to 
meet  this  need.  It  would  draw  on  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  resources 
but  would  be  able  to  stand  far  enough 
away  from  the  Department  to  evaluate 
its  present  policies  and  recommended 
policies  from  a  detached  point  of  view. 
Under  my  plan,  the  Commission  would  be 
composed  of  12  members: 

Four  appointed  by  the  President,  two 
from  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  two  from  private  life;  four  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
two  from  the  Senate  and  two  from  pri- 
vate life:  and  four  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
two  from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  two  from  private  life. 

In  order  that  this  balance  be  main- 
tained to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
not  more  than  six  of  the  members  would 
be  from  the  same  political  party. 

In  addition,  of  course,  the  Commission 
would  call  on  experts  throughout  the 
country.  It  would  hold  hearings.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  nat- 
urally contribute  a  great  amount  of  the 
data  and  expert  opinion,  but  the  impact 
of  agriculture  is  so  broad  that  the  Com- 
mission would  also  listen  carefully  to 
views  of  business,  consumers,  foreign  af- 
fairs experts,  and  others. 

In  brief.  I  believe  a  commission  set  up 
as  I  have  proposed  would  be  in  a  better 
position  than  a  reorganized  Federal 
agency  to  conduct  the  broad  study  re- 
quired to  arrive  at  the  best  possible 
policy  recommendations. 

The  Commission  on  National  Agri- 
cultural Policy  should  look  at  agriculture 
in  relation  to:  Foreign  policy;  the 
world's  population  problems;  world  trade, 
in  particular  the  Common  Market;  new 
uses  for  agricultural  products;  greater 
return  to  farmers  for  their  work;  rural 
unemployment  as  a  result  of  agricultural 
technological  change;  improvements  in 
agricultural  marketing ;  relation  to  other 
industries. 

I  mention  these  areas  of  inquiry  to 
indicate  how  important  the  Commis- 
sion's work  would  be,  and  because  it  is 
so  important  we  can  afford  to  have  noth- 


ing less  than  the  best  possible  Commis- 
sion conducting  the  inquiry  and  making 
recommendations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1016)  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  National  Agricultural  Policy, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Boggs.  was  received! 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow-s: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in  Coiigress  assembled, 

FINDING  AND  PURPOSE 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  Ameri- 
can agriculture,  the  Nation's  basic  Industry, 
in  many  Instances  is  being  punished  by  its 
own  success.  Research  and  development  in 
the  field  of  agriculture  plus  hard  work  by 
American  farmers  have  combined  to  make 
the  United  States  the  best  fed  nation  on 
earth,  but  at  the  same  time  a  nation  with 
crop  surpluses  and  other  farm  imbalances. 

In  attempting  to  solve  our  agric\iltural 
problems  we  have  made  great  expenditures 
of  tax  dollars  on  a  variety  of  programs  and, 
consequently,  put  ourselves  at  an  economic 
disadvantage  in  w^ld  trade  with  respect 
to  many  agricultural  products.  Because 
mechanization  and  automation  are  chang- 
ing the  farming  Industry  every  year,  it  is 
essential  to  the  continued  success  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  and  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  that  this  Nation  develop  and  follow 
a  sound  and  comprehensive  policy  for  agrl- 
ctilture,  a  policy  which  defines  the  general 
scope  of  farming  plans  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  and  determines  what  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  fanning  should  be. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Commission,  com- 
posed of  leaders  from  public  and  private  life, 
to  study,  investigate,  and  evaluate  the  prob- 
lems and  trends  of  agriculture  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  view  toward  recommending  an 
overall  national  policy  for  agriculture,  a 
policy  which  will  help  agriculture  prosper  for 
the  good  of  both  farmer  and  consumer,  and 
for  the  good  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  in 
domestic  and  international  commerce. 

establishment  op  the  commission 
Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  established  a  com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on 
National  Agricultural  Policy  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission"). 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  12  members  as  follows: 

(1)  Four  appointed  by  the  President,  two 
from  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  two  from  private  life; 

(2)  Four  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  two  from  the  Senate  and  two  from 
private  life;  and 

(3)  Four  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  two  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  two  from  pri- 
vate life. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

(d)  Seven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(e)  Not  more  than  six  members  shall  be 
from  the  same  political  party. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  make  a 
comprehensive    study   and    investigation   of 
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any  and  all  matters  relating  to  the  agricul- 
tural industry  of  this  country  with  a  view  to 
formulating  recommendations  for  a  general 
agricultural  policy  for  the  future  which  will 
best  serve  the  interests  of  farmer,  consumer, 
and  Nation.  In  formulating  any  agricultural 
policy  pursuant  to  this  act,  the  Commission 
shall  give  special  consideration  to  the  fol- 
lowing: ' 

(1)  How  the  Federal  Government  can  best 
serve  the  Interests  of  the  Nation  in  the  field 
of  agriculture. 

(2)  How  agricultural  research  may  be  more 
effectively  utilized,  particularly  in  regard  to 
finding  new  and  improved  uses  of  agricul- 
tural products. 

(3)  How  the  United  States  can  increase 
and  expand  its  exports  of  agricultural 
products. 

(4)  How  the  problem  of  unemployed  farm- 
ers and  farmworkers  can  be  solved  in  the 
wake  of  continued  modernization  and  mech- 
anization of  farming. 

(5)  How  agricultural  education  can  be 
improved  in  light  of  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  farming. 

(6)  What  services  and  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government  relating  to  agriculture, 
which  are  carried  out  under  existing  law, 
should  be  expanded,  curtailed,  modified,  or 
eliminated. 

(7)  How  agriculttire  Is  related,  directly 
and  Indirectly,  to  the  domestic  economy,  na- 
tional defense,  and  international  relations 
of  the  United  States,  and  what  adjustments 
might  be  made  to  improve  these  relation- 
ships. 

(8)  How  the  marketing  of  farm  products 
can  be  improved  to  give  a  better  return  to  the 
producer. 

(9)  How  the  Nation's  land  resources  can 
be  most  effectively  utilized  in  order  to  insure 
a  continued  abundance  of  food  and  fiber. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall,  not  later  than 
June  30,  1J65,  submit  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  a  final  report  setting  forth  the 
results  of  its  study  and  investigation  and 
Its  recommendations.  The  Commission  may 
from  time  to  time  submit  to  the  President 
such  earlier  reports  as  the  President  may  re- 
quest or  as  the  Commission  deems  appro- 
priate. The  final  report  of  the  Commission 
may  propose  such  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative actions  as  in  its  Judgment  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  its  recommendations. 

POWERS  OP  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof  may,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  duties  under 
this  Act,  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  administer  such  oaths, 
and  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses, 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents  as  the  Commission  or  such  sub- 
committee may  deem  advisable.  Subpenas 
may  be  issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  or  any  duly 
designated  member,  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  the  Chairman,  the 
Vice  Chairman,  or  such  member.  The  pro- 
visions of  sections  102  to  104,  inclusive,  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (2  U.S.C.  192-194),  shall 
apply  in  the  case  of  any  failure  of  any  wit- 
ness to  comply  with  any  subpena  or  to  testify 
when  summoned  under  authority  of  this 
section. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  se- 
cure directly  from  any  executive  department, 
bureau,  agency,  board,  commission,  office,  in- 
dependent establishment,  or  instrumentality 
any  information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and 
statistics  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act;  and 
each  such  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office,  establishment,  or 
Instrumentality  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  furnish  such  information,  suggestions, 
estimates,  and  statistics  directly  to  the  Com- 
mission, upon  request  made  by  the  Chair- 
man or  Vice  Chairman. 


COMPENSATION    OP    MEMBERS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  Members  of  the  Congress  shall  serve 
without  additional  compensation.  The 
members  of  the  Commission  who  are  officers 
or  employees  of  the  United  States  shall  serve 
without  additional  compensation,  but  shall 
continue  to  receive  the  salary  of  their  regu- 
lar position  when  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 
All  other  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  $75  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  in  the  Com- 
mission. 

(b)  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission. 

STAFF    OF   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  procure,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the  classi- 
fication laws,  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
for  the  departments  by  section  15  of  the  Act 
of  August  2,  1946  (60  Stat.  810),  but  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  $75  per  diem  for  individuals. 

expenses 
Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  Act. 

TERMINATION    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  9.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
upon  the  expiration  of  six  months  after  the 
submittal  of  the  final  report  provided  for  in 
section  4(b) . 


CONSTRUCTION,  OPERATION.  AND 
MAINTENANCE  OF  LOWER  COLO- 
RADO RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  since  I  do  not  believe 
I  shall  disadvantage  any  other  Senators, 
that  I  may  proceed  for  longer  than  the 
3-minute  limitation  on  statements  dur- 
ing the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  on  behalf  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy], 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  the  Lower  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  project,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  care  for  the  growing  water  needs  of 
those  States  in  both  the  upper  and  lower 
basins  through  which  the  river  wends  its 
way. 

For  a  long  time,  there  has  been  a  re- 
grettable dispute  between  the  States  of 
Arizona  and  California  with  respect  to 
the  waters  of  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Basin.  That  dispute  has  raged  and  has 
become  violent  in  times  gone  by.  I  am 
glad  to  record  that  a  few  weeks  ago  a 
historic  meeting  was  held  in  Washington. 
This  meeting  was  called  and  presided 
over  by  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Secretary  Udall,  and  was  at- 
tended by  the  distinguished  Governors 
of  Arizona  and  California,  by  the  two  dis- 


tinguished Senators  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden  and  Mr.  Fannin],  and  by  me.  I 
had  the  opportunity  on  that  occasion  to 
speak  both  for  my  California  colleague 
[Mr.  Murphy]  and  myself.  The  meeting 
was  also  attended  by  a  number  of  staff 
personnel. 

As  we  left  the  meeting,  I  believed  that 
an  understanding  among  those  present 
had  been  agreed  to,  under  which  we  could 
proceed  with  the  building  of  the  central 
Arizona  project  in  Arizona,  an  urgently 
needed   project  for   the   people   of  my 
neighboring  State.    I  believed  also  that 
agreement  had  been  reached   at  that 
meeting  that  a  guarantee  would  be  given 
to  the  people  of  California  to  provide 
that  from  the  waters  available  in  the 
lower  basin  of  the  river,  4.4  million  acre- 
feet  would  continue  to  flow  to  southern 
California  until  such  time  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  an- 
nounce  that   supplemental   water    had 
been  introduced  into  the  main  stream  of 
the    Colorado    River    in    a    dependable 
amount  of  2,500,000  acre-feet  per  year. 
The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  au- 
thorizes the  construction  of  the  central 
Arizona  project.    It  provides  for  the  type 
of  protection  of  the  people  of  the  State 
from  which  I  come  in  accordance  with 
the  comments  I  have  just  made  and  the 
understanding  reached  at  the  meeting 
mentioned  above.    Indeed,  the  protective 
section  for  my  State  is,  in  essence,  the 
same  as  the  protective  section  of  the  bill 
I  introduced  a  month  ago,  on  January  6. 
The  bill  I  introduce  today,  the  product 
of  able  draftsmen  representing  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  interested 
persons  from  both  States,  not  only  au- 
thorizes the  construction  of  the  central 
Ari,^ona  project  and  provides  for  the  type 
of  protection  which  I  enunciated,  but 
also,  it  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  commence  a  study  of  the  water 
needs  of  the  entire  Colorado  River  Basin 
and  to  recommend  projects  to  introduce 
additional  water  into  the  system,  and  to 
place  his  first  goal  of  supplemental  water 
in  the  amount  of  2,500,000  acre-feet  a 
year.    I  observe  that  this  is  double  the 
amount  which  was  urged  2  years  ago. 
when  the  Department  of  the  Interior  first 
presented   an   estimable   concept   of   a 
basinwide  development. 

The  bill  would  provide 'for  additional 
waters  by  which  we  will  continue  to  meet 
the  burden  of  the  Mexican  treaty,  and 
thus  indicate  to  our  neighbors,  for  whom 
we  have  a  great  affection  and  growing 
ties  of  friendship,  that  we  intend  to  dis- 
charge our  duty  and  give  to  Mexico  not 
only  the  quantity  of  water  which  the 
Mexican-American  treaty  calls  for.  but 
also  water  that  is  usable. 

The  bill  provides  for  recreation  bene- 
fits, as  did  the  bill  I  introduced  a  month 
ago.  It  provides  specific  protection  with 
respect  to  the  authorized  construction 
of  Bridge  and  Marble  Canyon  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  prevent  the  diversion  of 
those  waters  in  a  way  that  might  militate 
against  recreation  facilities. 

The  bill  does  not  do  what  my  bill  of  a 
month  ago  sought  to  do  and  that  is  that 
it  does  not  authorize  on  a  conditional 
basis  the  vast  public  works  projects  which 
must  come  along.  These  vast  public 
works  projects  will  in  good  time,  I  have 
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no  doubt,  bring  supplemental  water  sup- 
plies to  the  river  in  the  lower  basin  where 
the  Secretary  finds  they  can  be  most 
feasibly  transported.  In  such  study  and 
findings,  the  rights  of  the  States  of  origin 
will  be  protected. 

I  think  my  bill  offers  a  sound  and  satis- 
factory solution  to  both  Arizona  and 
California.  It  can  set  at  rest  a  dispute 
that  has  done  neither  State  any  good. 
Our  two  States  are  intertwined  economi- 
cally. We  are  neighbors  geographically. 
We  must  work  together.  This  bill  is  an 
opportunity  for  us  to  work  together  in 
the  public  good  in  the  development  of 
that  vast  semi-arid  West  which  acts  as  a 
magnet  in  drawing  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  each  year  from  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

I  am  glad  to  observe  that  on  the  first 
of  February,  the  dean  of  the  Senate,  the 
able  and  great  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hayden]  sent  to  me  a  memo- 
randum in  writing,  telling  me  that  he 
would  be  prepared  to  accept  reluctantly 
the  type  of  legislation  which  I  have  just 
described,  if  that  were  the  only  means  by 
which  the  central  Arizona  project  would 
be  built. 

■  I  suggest,  without  unduly  embellish- 
ing the  Record,  that  there  is  a  risk  of  in- 
sufficient water.  The  bill  which  I  intro- 
duce today  would  make  our  two  States 
share  that  risk  and  so  give  them  a  vast 
Incentive  to  work  together  in  order  to 
solve  a  problem  for  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent the  memorandums  from  the  distin- 
guished dean  of  the  Senate,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden], 
dated  Januai-y  29  and  February  1  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
that  the  partial  text  of  a  memorandum 
from  the  law  firm  of  Ely,  Duncan  &  Ben- 
nett, dated  February  5,  1965,  which  law 
firm  represents  a  number  of  public  agen- 
cies in  California  and  participated  in  the 
drafting  of  this  legislation,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum and  partial  text  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Memor.\n3um  for  Senator  Kuchel 

U.S.   SE^fATE. 

Committee  on  Appropriations, 

January  29.  1965. 
Yesterday  at  a  meeting  of  staff  from  my 
office,  your  office,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California  and  Governors  Brown 
and  Goddard.  there  was  presented  by  the 
members  of  my  staff  a  tentative  proposal,  the 
objective  of  which  was  twofold,  to  wit: 

1.  To  assure  the  State  of  California  the 
fullest  measure  of  protection  for  uses  from 
the  Colorado  River  up  to  4,400.000  acre-feet 
per  annum,  for  such  period  in  addition  to  the 
25-year  period  proposed  in  S.  75,  as  would 
elapse  during  the  construction  of  works 
neccessary  to  provide  for  the  Importation 
into  the  main  stream  of  not  less  than  2,- 
500.000  acre-feet  per  annum:  and 

2.  To  assure  that  both  California  and  Ari- 
zona would  have  an  incentive  to  secure  the 
authorization  of  the  necessary  importation 
works  at  the  earliest  practicable  time  and 
in  any  event  within  not  more  than  15  years 
from  the  effective  date  of  my  bill. 

The  net  effect  of  my  tentative  proposal 
coupled  with  the  language  of  S.  75  is  to  pro- 
vide to  California  a  guarantee  of  4.4  million 
acre-feet  of  consumptive  use  for  25  years 
with  the  further  guarantee  that  if  within 


15  years  an  importation  project  has  been 
authorized,  the  guarantee  of  4.4  million  acre- 
feet  will  be  extended  throughout  the  con- 
struction period  of  the  importation  project, 
even  though  such  construction  period  ex- 
ceeds 10  years.  In  the  alternate,  if  no  im- 
portation project  is  authorized  within  15 
years,  California  would  then  have  a  10  year 
period  In  which  to  make  provision  for  waters 
from  another  source  or  sources  if,  In  fact, 
other  waters  are  needed. 

The  alternative  which  was  presented  to  our 
staff  people  yesterday  is  for  Arizona  to  con- 
cede that  her  rights  on  the  Colorado  River 
are  inferior  to  those  of  California  by  guaran- 
teeing a  perpetual  protection  of  the  use  of  4.4 
million  acre-feet  by  California.  Such  a  pro- 
posal would  go  far  toward  removing  any  in- 
centive for  California  to  secure  the  authori- 
zation of  importation  works  which  would 
jointly  benefit  both  States. 

To  this  alternative  they  could  not  accede 
nor  can  I. 

The  proposal  which  was  presented  by  the 
members  of  my  staff  has  subsequently  been 
revised  and  a  copy  of  that  revision  is  at- 
tached. The  attachment  represents  the  final 
concession  which  I  am  prepared  to  make  in 
order  to  achieve  California  and  the  Interior 
Department's  support  for  the  authorization 
of  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project. 
I  can  go  no  further. 

Carl  Hayden, 

U.S.  Senate. 


Tentative  Proposal 

S.  75.  page  10,  line  23.  delete  the  period, 
sub.stltute  a  colon  and  insert  the  following: 
"Provided,  further.  That,  if  such  project  or 
projects,  for  the  importation  of  water  in  ag- 
gregate annual  quantities  of  not  less  than 
two  million,  five  hundred  thousand  acre-feet 
are  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress  within  not 
more  than  fifteen   years  from  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  then,  until  the  President 
shall  proclaim  that  such  project  or  projects 
have  been  completed;  are  in  operation;  and 
are  capable  in  his  judgment  of  continuously 
delivering  water  in  aggregate  annual  quan- 
tities of  not  less  than  two  million.  fl%'e  hun- 
dred  thousand  acre-feet  into  the  Colorado 
River  system  or  at  the  water  users"  point  or 
points  of  use  from  a  source  or  sources  out- 
side the  natural  drainage  area  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  system,  article   11(B)(3)    of  the 
decree  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  Arizona  against  California  (376  U.S.  340), 
shall  be  so  administered  that  in  any  year  In 
which,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  there 
will    be    insufficient    mainstream    Colorado 
River  water  available  for  release  to  satisfy 
the  annual  consumptive  use  of  seven  million 
five  hundred  thousand  acre-feet  in  Arizona, 
California,    and   Nevada,   diversions   for  the 
purposes  of  the  central  Arizona  unit  shall  be 
Junior  to  the  aggregate  annual  consumptive 
use,    including    the   satisfaction    of   present 
perfected  rights  by  users  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia,   served    under    contracts    with    the 
United  .States  by  diversion  works  heretofore 
constructed  and  by  Federal  reservations  to 
that  State  under  decreed  rights,  of  four  mil- 
lion,   four   liundred    thousand  acre-feet   of 
main-stream  water." 


Memorandum  for  Senator  Kuchel 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Appropriations, 

February  1, 1965. 
On  January  29,  I  advised  you  that  I  could 
not  accept  the  amendment  to  S.  75,  which 
you  had  proposed,  even  as  modified  at  the 
staff  meeting  of  January  28.  I  offered  you  a 
compromise  amendment  which  you  rejected. 
I  have  since  been  informed  that  at  the 
staff  meeting  in  question  Mr.  Ely  expressed 
confidence  that  substantially  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  California  would  be  prepared  to  Intro- 
duce bills  and  to  press  for  passage  of  legis- 


lation along  the  lines  of  the  most  recent 
draft  submitted  by  Mr.  Weinberg  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  the  group  in 
attendance  at  the  staff  meeting.  I  assume 
that  such  bills  would  Include  the  amend- 
ment which  you  have  proposed  as  modified 
by  Messrs.  Ely  and  Weinberg  at  the  staff 
meeting  on  January  28. 

In  order  to  avoid  further  delays  in  the 
enactment  of  legislation  providing  for  water 
resources  development  in  both  of  our  States, 
I  propose  to  press  for  passage  by  the  Senate 
of  S.  75  in  substantially  its  present  form.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  Congressmen  from  Cali- 
fornia will  follow  the  course  which  Mr.  Ely 
has  indicated  they  are  prepared  to  take.  I 
assure  you  that  if  a  bill  along  those  lines  is 
passed  by  the  House,  I  shall  press  for  its 
prompt  passage  by  the  Senate  notwithstand- 
ing that  it  contains  the  language  of  your 
proposed  amendment  as  modified  at  the 
January  28  staff  meeting  by  Messrs.  Ely  and 
Weinberg. 

In  other  words,  I  am  prepared — although 
reluctantly — to  accept  your  proposal  when 
the  legislative  process  has  reached  the  point 
where  I  can  plainly  see  that  my  acceptance 
of  it  will  result  in  the  authorization  of  the 
central  Arizona  project.  I  shall  do  so  be- 
cause authorization  of  the  central  Arizona 
project  and  additional  developments  in  Cali- 
fornia are  of  such  vital  importance  that  our 
pre.sently  differing  views  regarding  the  man- 
ner in  which  protection  for  California  shall 
be  spelled  out  must  not  be  allowed  to  delay 
enactment  of  the  necessary  legislation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  both  Houses  can  now 
proceed  simultaneously  to  consider  legisla- 
tion authorizing  a  Lower  Colorado  River 
Basin  project. 

Carl  Hayden. 

Memorandum  to  Members  of  the  Californu 
congression.al  delegation 
Ely,  Duncan  &  Bennett, 

Counsellors  at  Law, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  5, 1965. 
Re  proposed  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and 
for  other  purposes  (draft  of  Feb.  2, 
1965). 

This  draft  results  from  an  agreement 
reached  at  a  meeting  January  21,  1965.  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Sen- 
ators and  Governors  of  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  several  of  their  Congressmen. 

The  bill  has  been  drafted  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Interior  Department  and  of  the 
two  States.  It  is  approved  by  the  Colorado 
River  Board  of  California,  on  which  are  rep- 
resented the  Metropolitan  Water  District,  the 
Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego  County  Water 
Authority,  Imperial  Irrigation  District. 
Coachella  Valley  County  Water  District,  and 
Palo  Verde  Irrigation  District.  I  share  the 
responsibility  for  this  draft,  believe  it  Is  a 
good  bill,  and  am  prepared  to  testify  on  be- 
half of  it.  On  behalf  of  the  Colorado  River 
Board,  I  respectfully  request  that  you  In- 
troduce it  and  press  for  its  passage. 

These  are  Its  essentials: 

1.  Investigation  of  importation  projects. 
Title  II  authorizes  Investigations  to  find 
sources  and  plan  projects  for  Importation  of 
at  least  2.5  million  acre-feet  into  the  main 
stream  in  the  lower  basin,  but  does  not 
authorize  their  construction.  No  particular 
sources  are  named.  The  Secretary  is  to  make 
his  report  within  3  years. 

2.  Protection  of  California's  4.4  million 
acre-feet  in  connection  with  authorization  of 
the  central  Arizona  project.  Title  III  au- 
thorizes construction  of  the  central  Arizona 
project,  but  section  304  (p.  7)  makes  this 
subject  to  the  protection  for  California  that 
is  proposed  In  the  Kuchel  bill,  S.  294.  Thus, 
if  less  than  7.5  million  acre-feet  is  available, 
diversions   for   the   central   Arizona   project 
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must  be  so  limited  as  to  assure  4.4  million 
acre-feet  for  California's  existing  projects 
(plus  water,  as  well,  for  existing  projects  in 
Ajrizona  and  Nevada).  This  protection  will 
only  cease  when  works  are  completed  which 
will  permanently  deliver  at  least  2.5  million 
acre-feet  annually  into  the  main  stream, 
from  sources  which  the  President  proclaims 
can  supply  this  without  adverse  effect  on  the 
water  supplies  which  are  required  in  the 
States  of  origin,  to  satisfy  their  foreseeable 
needs.  As  Importation  of  this  quantity  of 
2.5  million  (which  offsets  the  1.5  million 
acre-foot  Mexican  burden  and  1  million  acre- 
feet  of  evaporation  losses)  assures  us,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  against  any  shortage  In 
the  7.5  million.  California  is  permanently 
protected  asainst  shortage  in  the  4.4  million, 
since  the  protection  ends  only  when  the  need 
for  it  ends.  This  cutoff  thus  bears  no  re- 
semblance to  the  25-year  cutoff  of  the  protec- 
tion of  our  4.4  million  which  was  proposed  by 
Arizona  last  year,  and  which  California  water 
users  rejected.  That  provision  would  have 
terminated  the  protection  Just  when  it  is 
needed,  if  importation  of  water  is  delayed. 

The  imported  water  is  to  be  made  avail- 
able at  Colorado  River  costs,  up  to  a  total  of 

4.4  million  acre-feet  in  California,  2.8  million 
iu  Arizona,  300,000  in  Nevada. 

If  importations  make  more  than  7.5  mil- 
lion acre-feet  available,  the  excess  Is  appor- 
tioned, as  under  the  Supreme  Court  decree, 
one-half  to  California,  one-half  to  Arizona 
and  Nevada.  This  is  important  to  the  Met- 
ropolitan Water  District.  That  district, 
being  Junior  to  3.85  million  acre-feet  of  Cali- 
fornia's agricultural  priorities,  would  receive 
only  550,000  acre^feet  If  California  should 
receive  only  4.4  million.  For  the  balance 
(662,000  acre-feet)  of  its  total  Colorado 
River  contract  supply  (1.212  million),  it 
must  look  to  water  available  to  California 
In  excess  of  4.4  million.  The  bill  provides 
that  this  excess  shall  be  charged  for  at  actual 
cost,  not  at  Colorado  River  prices. 

Section  304(a),  protecting  the  4.4  million, 
is  substantially  the  amendment  drafted  by 
Attorney  General  Mosk  last  year.  Section 
304(b) ,  which  continues  ti"iis  protection  until 

2.5  million  annually  is  imported  (the 
Kuchei  formula),  was  drafted  in  collabora- 
tion v.ith  Attorney  Geiicral  Thomas  Lynch,  of 
Cahfornia,  and  his  staff. 

3.  Construction  of  Bridge  and  Marble 
Canyon  Dams.  Title  III  also  authorizes 
construction  of  Bridge  and  Marble  Canyon 
Dams  and  powerplants  as  cash  registers  to 
finance  repayment  of  the  cost  of  the  whole 
project,  including  importation  works,  when 
authorized.  The  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  will 
be  a  high  dam,  backing  water  about  13  miles 
into  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  (The 
act  of  February  26,  1919,  40  Stat.  1175,  au- 
thorizes this,  if  it  is  done  In  aid  of  a  recla- 
mation project.)  But  the  bill  requires  the 
lake  level  to  be  held  within  a  range  of  10 
feet  in  elevation,  to  the  extent  practicable. 
This  will  enable  visitors  by  boat  to  see  spec- 
tacular canyon  scenery,  now  inaccessible,  and 
avoid  unsightly  lowering  of  the  lake.  To 
avoid  any  implication  that  Marble  Canyon 
Dam  will  be  a  diversion  structure  for  the 
Kanab  project  (which  this  bill  does  not  au- 
thorize),  the  bill  prohibits  diversion  of  water 
at  Bridge  or  Marble  Canycui  Dams  for  use 
elsewhere.  These  provisions  were  asked  by 
people  primarily  interested  in  scenic  and 
recreation  values.  So  also  with  provisions 
assuring  protection  of  fish  and  wildlife  along 
the  river.  Including  reservation  of  84,000 
acre-feet  (outside  California's  share  of  water, 
however ) ,  for  these  purposes. 

4.  Protection  of  areas  of  origin.  Impor- 
tant provisions  for  protection  of  areas  and 
States  of  origin  appear  in  titles  II  and  III. 
Thus,  in  section  201(a)(2)  the  Secretary  is 
directed,  in  planning  works  to  import  water, 
to  "make  provision  for  adequate  and  equi- 
table protection  of  the  Interests  of  the  States 
and    areas    of    origin.    Including    assistance 


from  the  development  fund  established  by 
title  IV  of  this  act,  to  the  end  that  water 
supplies  may  be  available  for  use  therein  ade- 
quate to  satisfy  their  ultimate  requirements 
at  prices  to  users  not  adversely  affected  by 
the  exportation  of  water  to  the  Colorado 
River  system."  Section  304(b),  which  ter- 
minates the  protection  of  California's  4.4 
million  acre-feet  when  the  President  pro- 
claims that  works  capable  of  delivering  an- 
nually 2.5  million  acre-feet  into  the  river 
have  been  completed,  stipulates  that  the 
proclamation  must  state  "that  such  sources 
are  adequate.  In  the  President's  Judgment, 
to  supply  such  quantities  without  adverse 
effect  upon  the  satisfaction  of  the  foresee- 
able water  requirements  of  any  State  from 
which  such  water  is  imported  into  the  Colo- 
rado River  system." 

5.  Basin  account.  Title  IV  creates  a  basin 
account  (development  fund)  into  which  will 
be  paid  revenues  from  Bridge  and  Marble 
Canyon  Dams,  and  also  from  Hoover.  Davis, 
and  Parker  Dams  after  those  projects  have 
paid  out.  Net  revenues  will  be  applied  to 
repayment  of  the  cost  of  the  whole  project, 
including  the  cost  of  the  importation  works, 
when  later  authorized. 

6.  Law  of  the  river.  Title  V  requires  the 
Secretary  to  conform  to  the  law  of  the  river, 
and  if  he  does  not  do  sa,  grants  consent  to 
suit  by  any  affected  State  In  the  Supreme 
Court,  Joining  the  United  States  as  a  party. 

I  recommend  this  measure. 
Respectfully, 

Northcutt  Ely, 
Special  Counsel, 
Colorado  River  Board  of  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bUl  lie  at 
the  desk  until  the  close  of  business  on 
February  17,  in  the  hope,  which  I  trust 
may  not  be  vain,  that  my  colleagues 
from  Arizona  may  see  fit  to  join  my  col- 
league from  California  and  me  in  spon- 
soring the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  en  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  California. 

The  bill  (S.  1019)  to  authorize  the 
construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Ba- 
sin project,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Kuchel  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Murphy),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

BILL  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  DR.  SYD- 
NEY PHILIP  TRAUB 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Sydney  Philip 
Traub.  Dr.  Traub  is  a  neuroradiologist 
with  an  outstanding  reputation  in  his 
profession.  He  is  married  to  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  and  is  presently  doing  re- 
search for  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
Medical  Center  in  Oklahoma  City.  Dr. 
Traub  has  spent  considerable  time  in  the 
United  States  having  interned  at  the 
Jewish  Hospital  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
having  done  his  residency  in  pathology 
at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  and  Western 
Reserve  University  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
He  also  spent  3  years  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  during  his  fellowship  in  radiology 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

He  is  performing  invaluable  research 
in  radiology  at  the  Oklahoma  Medical 
Center,  but  due  to  a  quirk  in  our  State 


law  his  services  may  be  ended  unless  he 
is  permitted  to  obtain  his  American  citi- 
zenship. 

This  bill  would  permit  Dr.  Traub  to  be 
naturalized  upon  compliance  with  all  the 
requirements  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  except  that  no  addi- 
tional period  of  residence  would  be  re- 
quired. Dr.  Traub  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent U.S.  citizen  and  I  am  sure  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  march  of  medicine 
in  our  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1020)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Sydney  Philip  Traub,  introduced  by  Mr. 
MoNRONEY,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


SAFETY  REGULATIONS  FOR  INTER- 
STATE PIPELINES 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  place  pipelines  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  the  puiTose  of  establishing 
safety  regulations  for  interstate  pipe- 
lines. 

Safety  in  transportation,  either  of  pas- 
sengers or  property,  is  uppermost  in  the 
mind  of  the  public.  The  transportation 
industries  subject  to  safety  regulations 
realize  that  the  public  interest  demands 
that  such  regulation  be  applied  consist- 
ently, rather  than  applied  to  some  forms 
of  transportation  and  not  to  others. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  will  bring 
about  more  consistency  in  the  regulation 
of  safety  of  interstate  carriers  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  make  oil  pipelines  sub- 
ject to  safety  regulation  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

Prior  to  1960  the  ICC,  under  authority 
of  the  Transportation  of  Explosives  Act 
of  March  4,  1921,  presumably  had  au- 
thority to  establish  safety  regulations  for 
oil  pipelines.  Several  surveys  were 
made  by  the  ICC  but  no  comprehensive 
code  of  safety  regulations  was  deemed 
necessary. 

This  situation  continued  until  the  law 
pertaining  to  the  transportation  of  ex- 
plosives was  amended  in  1960  to  modern- 
ize the  act  to  encompass  the  movement 
of  new  commodities  such  as  radioactive 
materials  and  etiologic  agents.  In  the 
course  of  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion oil  pipelines  were,  inadvertently,  I 
believe,  from  the  research  I  have  done 
on  the  subject,  removed  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  ICC  with  respect  to  safety 
regulations.  This  bill  would  restore  the 
Commission's  authority. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  need  for 
such  legislation  has  been  recommended 
by  an  interagency  committee  on  dan- 
gerous cargoes  that  made  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  subject.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  favors  restora- 
tion of  the  safety  authority  repealed 
in  1960,  pointing  out  that  "if  the  Com- 
mission is  again  vested  with  authority 
over  all  pipelines  in  the  field  of  safety, 
the  carriers  will  be  protected  against 
hazards  which  may  arise  by  virtue  of 
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changes  in  the  operations  or  traffic  con- 
sist of  oil  pipelines." 

Finally,  I  should  add  that  the  oil  pipe- 
line industry  has  asked  that  the  Con- 
gress restore  the  Commission's  safety 
jurisdiction  in  the  field  of  oil  pipeline 
safety.  The  bill  I  am  presenting  will 
accomplish  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1021)  to  amend  title  18. 
chapter  39,  of  the  United  States  Code, 
entitled  '"Explosives  and  Combustibles,'* 
introduced  by  Mr.  Monroney,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


FLEXIBILITY  TO  STATES  IN  THE 
USE  OF  CERTAIN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
GRANTS-IN-AID 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  Senators  Bartlett,  Ervin,  Mc- 
C.'\RTHY,  McGee,  Moss,  Mundt,  Pe.arson, 
Prouty,  Randolph,  and  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  which  would  provide  great- 
.  er  flexibility  to  States  in  the  use  of  cer- 
tain public  health  grants-in-aid.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  bill  lie 
on  the  table  for  7  days  so  that  other 
Senators  may  join  in  cosponsoring  it. 

The  proposed  legislation  implements 
a  recommendation  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
The  senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
the  senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
and  I  have  been  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion since  it  was  established. 

In  the  last  Congress  I  introduced  simi- 
lar legislation,  S.  1051,  but  the  bill  I  in- 
troduce today  diifers  substantially  from 
S.  1051.  It  does  provide  greater  flexi- 
bility in  the  use  of  Federal  grants  for 
certain  public  health  programs.  But, 
unlike  S.  1051.  it  does  not  seek  to  stand- 
ardize Federal  procedures  for  the  allot- 
ment of  grant  funds. 

The  bill  amends  the  Public  Health 
Services  Act.  It  permits  States  to  trans- 
fer up  to  one-third  of  the  Federal  funds 
granted  in  any  one  of  five  health  cate- 
gories. These  transfers  must  be  to  one 
or  more  of  the  other  categories  in  this 
group  of  health  programs.  The  cate- 
gories ini|{olved  are:  general  health  as- 
sistance,'.cancer  control,  heart  disease 
control,  tuberculosis  control,  and  venereal 
disease  eontrol.  Other  health  grants  are 
not  affected  for  administrative  reasons. 
■  Mr.  President,  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  provide  greater  fiexibility  in 
State  use  of  Federal  grant  funds.  For 
many  years  now  these  funds  have  flowed 
to  the  States  within  the  rigid  confines  of 
the  categorical  structure.  At  first,  most 
of  these  public  health  programs  were  es- 
tablished to  initiate  or  stimulate  specific 
types  of  activity.  Today,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  major  cost  of  these  health  ac- 
tivities is  borne  by  the  States.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  plays  only  a  supporting 
role. 

Further,  the  needs  of  the  States  vary 
considerably.  Therefore,  the  States 
should  have  greater  discretion  in  the  use 
of  the  Federal  funds.  If  the  States  can 
transfer  up  to  one-third  of  the  funds  in 
these  categories,  State  health  officers  will 


be  able  to  meet  unusual  and  frequently 
changing  needs.  With  this  flexibility, 
the  overall  purpose  and  integrity  of 
the  State  health  programs  will  be 
strengthened. 

Many  groups  support  this  legislation: 
the  Governors'  Conference,  the  National 
Association  of  State  Budget  Officers,  the 
National  Association  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral, the  National  League  of  Cities,  the 
National  Association  of  Counties,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  State  Legislative  Leaders,  and 
the  National  Legislative  Conference  of 
the  Council  of  State  Governments.  Each 
of  these  important  national  organiza- 
tions has  adopted  a  formal  resolution 
urging  adoption  of  this  measure. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  eliminate  one  of  the  ob- 
stacles to  better  Federal-State  relations. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  its  text  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

The  bill  (S.  1023)  to  amend  section  314 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  by  pro- 
viding greater  flexibility  to  States  in  the 
use  of  certain  public  health  grants-in- 
aid,  and  for  other  puiposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  MxjsKiE  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators^,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
314  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(n)  To  enable  the  Surgeon  General  to  as- 
sist, through  grants,  States,  counties,  health 
districts,  and  other  political  subdivisions  of 
the  State,  and  public  and  nonprofit  agencies, 
Institutions  and  other  organizations,  In  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  organized  com- 
munity programs  of  cancer  control,  includ- 
ing grants  for  demonstrations  and  the  train- 
ing of  personnel,  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  such  purposes. 
The  Surgeon  General  shall,  in  accordance 
with  regulations,  from  time  to  time  make 
allotments  from  sums  appropriated  under 
this  subsection  to  the  several  States  on  the 
basis  of  (1)  the  population,  (2)  the  financial 
need  of  the  respective  States,  and  (3)  the 
extent  of  the  cancer  problem.  Upon  making 
such  allotments,  the  Surgeon  General  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
amounts  thereof. 

"(o)  Not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
amounts  allotted  to  any  State  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a),  (b).  (c),  (e),  or  (n)  of  this 
section  may,  at  the  option  of  the  State  con- 
cerned, be  transferred  for  use  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  any  other  of  such  subsections. 
Any  amount  so  transferred  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  such  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  a  part  of  the  allotment  made 
under  such  subsection,  for  purposes  of  sub- 
section (h)." 

CORRECTING    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  314 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
(e)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(e),  and 
(n).  (including  as  a  part  of  any  such  allot- 
ment amounts  transferred  pursuant  to  sub- 


section (o)  to  carry  out  the  piu-pose  for  which 
such  allotment  was  made)". 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  314  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  sub- 
section (n)."  after  "or  sub.section  (e)". 

(2)  Subsection  (1)  of  such  section  314  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  subsection  (n)," 
after  "or  subsection  (e) ,". 

(3)  Subsection  (1)  of  such  section  314  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (e)"  and  in- 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  "(e)  or  (n)". 


PREVENTION  OF  ACCIDENTS  IN 
COAL  MINES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  myself,  and  Senators  Bartlett, 
Bayh.  Douglas,  and  McGee.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act 
to  prevent  accidents  in  small  coal  mines. 
When  this  act  became  law  in  1952— 
Public  Law  552,  82d  Congress — it  con- 
tained in  section  201  ( b )  a  limiting  provi- 
sion that  exempted  mines  employing  reg- 
ularly 14  and  fewer  persons  underground 
from  the  mandatory  prvoisions  of  that 
act. 

From  1940  through  1964.  283  disaster- 
type  accidents  have  occurred  in  the  ex- 
empted underground  coal  mines  and  they 
resulted  in  the  death  of  101  persons  and 
injury  of  204  others.  In  eight  of  the  ex- 
plosions, all  the  men  underground  were 
killed.  Bureau  of  Mines  records  show- 
that  imminent  dancrer  of  explosion,  fire, 
inundation,  or  man-trip  or  man-hoist 
accident  was  cited  in  reports  on  23  per- 
cent of  the  exempted  mines  inspected 
during  the  last  5  months  of  1964,  and 
that  less  than  2  percent  of  these  cited 
dangers  were  abated  during  the  Federal 
inspection. 

During  the  period  1952  through  1964, 
the  number  of  exempted  underground 
mines  increased  24  percent  whereas  the 
number  of  mines  covered  by  the  man- 
datory provisions  of  title  II  decreased  56 
percent.  The  number  of  employees  in 
exempted  underground  mines  increased 
from  26,451  in  1952  to  31,549  in  1962, 
whereas  the  number  of  employees  in  title 
n  mines  decreased  from  264,711  to  72,238 
in  the  same  period. 

In  1952,  only  9  percent  of  the  total  un- 
derground coal  mine  employees  were  not 
protected  by  the  mandatory  provisions  of 
title  II  of  the  act.  By  1962,  this  flgure 
had  increased  to  30  percent  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  higher  when  the  1963  and 
1964  data  are  available.  Thus,  the  ex- 
emption of  small  mines  had  far  less  sig- 
niflcance  in  1952  than  it  has  today. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  has 
been  before  us  in  previous  Congresses. 
The  need  for  its  enactment  has  never 
been  more  clear  than  it  is  now.  I  hope 
final  action  can  be  taken  this  session. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  bill  be  left 
on  the  desk  for  5  legislative  days  for  fur- 
ther cosponsorship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

The  bill  (S.  1032)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  pro- 
vide further  for  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents in  coal  mines,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Moss  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
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referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  joins 
as  a  cosponsor  and  asks  that  his  name 
be  added  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERMOUNTAIN  REGION 
DEVELOPMENT 

Ml-.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  provide  public 
works  and  economic  development  pro- 
grams, and  planning  and  coordination 
essential  to  the  development  of  the  in- 
termountain  region.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  bill,  the  region  would  encompass 
the  high  plateau  country  surrounding 
the  four  corners  area  of  the  country 
where  the  States  of  Utah,  Colorado,  Ari- 
zona, and  New  Mexico  meet. 

The  bill  would  establish  an  Intermoun- 
tain  Development  Authority  to  work  out, 
in  cooperation  with  other  Federal.  State, 
and  local  planning  agencies  and  groups, 
an  overall,  coordinated  program  for  the 
development  of  the  region.  The  program 
would  include  plans  for  water  develop- 
ment, road  construction,  land  use,  and 
public  works. 

The  problems  of  the  people  in  the  area 
are  similar,  although  several  States  are 
involved.  Economic  growth  has  been 
slowed  down  by  a  shortage  of  water  for 
municipal,  agricultural,  and  industrial 
expansion,  by  depressed  metal  prices,  by 
low  standard  roads  and  inadequate 
transportation  generally,  and  by  reduc- 
tions in  established  industries  because  of 
changed  requirements  in  the  national 
economy.  These  factors  have  contrib- 
uted to  making  it  an  area  of  uneven  de- 
velopment, which  has  not  permitted  self- 
sustaining  growth. 

There  are  pockets  of  unemployment, 
and  a  lack  of  opportunity  for  new  jobs. 
Lower  incomes  have  produced  a  lower 
standard  of  living,  and  in  some  instances, 
poorer  educational  opportunities  and  fa- 
cilities. Although  there  are  exceptions, 
it  is  generally  an  area  of  high  out- 
migration. 

I  feel  it  is  time  that  we  attacked  the 
common  problems  of  the  area  with  a 
plan  of  action  suited  to  them.  The  local 
people,  the  county  governments,  and  the 
State  governments  are  not  prepared  with 
an  immediate  plan  for  development. 
But  an  Intennountain  States  Develop- 
ment Authority,  working  with  local, 
county,  and  State  governments,  can  es- 
tablish such  plans,  and  achieve  the  co- 
ordination which  will  produce  the  results 
we  are  seeking. 

One  million  dollars  would  be  appro- 
priated for  the  use  of  the  Intermountain 
Development  Authority,  which  would  be 
composed  of  nine  members,  two  from 
each  State,  and  a  chairman. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  provide 
public  works  planning,  coordination  and 
implementation  of  economic  develop- 
ment programs  needed  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  intermountain  region. 
I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1033)  to  provide  public 
works  planning,  coordination,  and  im- 
plementation of  economic  development 
programs  needed  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  intermountain  region, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Moss  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Intermountain 
Regional   Development  Act  of   1965". 

Sec.  2.  A  shortage  of  water  for  municipal, 
agricultural  and  industrial  expansion,  de- 
pressed metal  prices,  inadequate  rail  and 
highway  transportation,  and  reductions  in 
established  industries  because  of  changing 
requirements  of  the  national  economy  have 
slowed  down  the  economic  growth  of  large 
areas  of  the  Intermountain  Region  of  the 
United  States.  Upgrading  human  and  natu- 
ral resources  and  their  uses,  road  construc- 
tion, and  development  of  recreational  poten- 
tial of  the  region  are  prerequisites  for 
vigorous  and  self-sustaining  growth.  Revi- 
talization  can  best  be  assured  through  exten- 
sive cooperation  between  State,  local,  and 
Federal  authorities  In  implementing  de- 
velopment prograniis  tailored  to  the  nat- 
ural and  human  resources  of  the  re- 
gion. Research  by  Federal,  State,  and 
private  organizations  has  established  the 
feasibility,  the  desirability,  and  the  ur- 
gent need  for  regionwide  development. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
assist  the  region  in  meeting  its  special  prob- 
lems, to  promote  economic  development,  and 
to  establish  a  framework  for  Joint  Federal 
and  State  efforts  toward  making  the  adap- 
tions and  advances  essential  to  growth  on  a 
coordinated  and  concerted  basis.  As  the 
region  obtains  greater  development  of  its 
local  water  resources  and  new  water  supplies 
are  imported  from  water-surplus  areas,  as 
new  technologies  help  basic  industries  to 
better  compete  with  production  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  and  as  human  resources 
are  better  marshalled  to  guide  and  operate 
its  new  activities.  Congress  expects  that  this 
region  will  then  be  able  to  participate  more 
effectively  in  the  national  free  enterprise 
economy. 

TITLE    I the    intermountain    STATES 

DEVELOPMENT     AUTHORITY 

Membership  and  Voting 
Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Intermountain  States 
Development  Authority  (referred  to  as  the 
"Authority")  shall  be  composed  of  nine 
members,  five  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate:  Four  members  appointed,  one  from 
each  participating  State,  from  among  one  or 
more  nominees  by  the  Governor  of  such 
State;  four  members  appointed,  one  from 
each  participating  State;  and  one  member, 
appointed  at  the  discretion  of  the  President, 
who  shall  serve  as  Chairman  and  executive 
officer  of  the  Authority.  No  member  of  the 
Authority  shall  be  the  holder  of  a  full-time 
public  office  In  either  State  or  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

(b)  Decisions  by  the  Authority,  unless 
delegated  to  the  Chairman,  shall  require  the 
aCarmative  vote  of  the  Chairman  and  four 
other  members. 

(c)  The  Chairman  shall  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  IV  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act 
of  1964.  There  shall  be  a  Deputy  Chairman 
appointed  by  the  Chairman  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Authority,  who  shall  serve  as 


his  alternate  and  who  shall  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  prescribed  for  Grade  18  of  the 
General  Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949,  and  when  not  serving  as  an  alter- 
nate for  the  Chairman  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  are  delegated  to  him  by  the  Chair- 
man. Other  members  of  the  Authority  shall 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  of  $75  per 
diem  for  each  day  on  which  they  are  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  duties  of  the  Author- 
ity, and  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Author- 
ity for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  neces- 
sary expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  duties. 

Functions  of  the  Authority 
Sec.  102.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
•this  Act,  the  Authority  shall — 

(1)  develop,  on  a  continuing  basis,  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  plans  and  pro- 
grams including  those  for  water  develop- 
ment, road  construction,  land  use  and  pub- 
lic works,  and  establish  priorities  thereunder, 
giving  due  consideration  to  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  planning  in  the  region; 

(2)  conduct  and  sponsor  investigations, 
research,  and  studies,  including  where  neces- 
sary, inventory  and  analysis  of  the  resources 
of  the  region,  and,  in  cooperation  with  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  agencies,  sponsor  dem- 
onstration projects  designed  to  foster 
regional  productivity  and  growth; 

(3)  review  and  study,  in  cooperation  with 
the  agency  involved.  Federal,  State,  and  local 
public  and  private  programs  and,  where  ap- 
propriate, recommend  modifications  or  addi- 
tions which  will  increase  their  effectiveness 
in  the  region  and  assist  in  their  financing; 

(4)  formulate  and  recommend,  where  ap- 
propriate, Interstate  compacts  and  other 
forms  of  interstate  cooperation,  and  work 
with  State  and  local  agencies  in  developing 
appropriate  model  legislation; 

(5)  support  existing  local  development 
districts  and  encourage  their  formation 
where  needed  by  providing  technical  assist- 
ance and  participating  in  the  financing  of 
professional  staff  and   administration; 

(6)  encourage  private  investment  in  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  and  recreational  proj- 
ects; 

(7)  serve  as  a  focal  point  and  coordinating 
un4t  for  Federal.  State  and  local  programs  in 
the  region; 

(8)  provide  a  forum  for  consideration  of 
problems  of  the  region  and  propose  solutions 
and  establish  and  utilize,  as  appropriate, 
citizens  and  special  advisory  councils  and 
public  conferences; 

(9)  designate  such  counties  in  the  States 
of  Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah 
as  part  of  the  intermountain  region  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  as  the  Authority  deter- 
mines necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act;  and 

( 10)  formulate  for  the  Congress  a  program 
of  development  projects  with  proposals  for 
Federal  participating  in  their  funding. 

Administrative  powers  of  the  Authority 
Sec  103.  To  carry  out  Its  duties  under  this 
Act,  the  Authority  is  authorized  to — 

( 1 )  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws,  rules, 
and  regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  its 
business  and  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions; 

(2)  apFKjlnt  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Authority  to  carry  out  its  functions, 
in  accordance  with  the  civil  service  laws  and 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949; 

(3)  request  the  head  of  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  (who  is  hereby  so  au- 
thorized) to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with 
the  Authority  such  personnel  within  his  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction  as  the  Authority 
may  need  for  carrying  out  its  functions,  each 
such  detail  to  be  without  loss  of  seniority, 
pay,  or  other  employee  status; 

(4)  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel 
from  any  State  or  local  goveriunent  or  any 
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subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  any  inter- 
governmental agency: 

(5)  accept,  use,  and  dispose  of  gifts  or 
donations  of  services  or  property,  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible; 

(G)  enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactions  as  may  be  necessary  In  carrying 
out  its  functions  and  on  such  terms  as  It 
may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  or  with  any  State,  or  any  political 
subdivision,  agency,  or  instriunentallty  there- 
of, or  with  any  person,  firm,  association,  or 
corporation: 

(7)  establish  a  permanent  office  at  such 
location  as  it  may  select  and  field  offices  at 
such  other  places  as  it  may  deem  appropriate: 
and 

(8)  take  such  other  actions  and  incur  such 
other  expenses  as  may  be  necestary  or  ap- 
propriate. 

TITLE  n SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  INTER- 
MOUNTAIN  REGION 

Natural  resource  development 
Sec.  201.  In  order  to  promote  the  conser- 
vation and  fuller  utilization  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  region,  the  Authority  is  au- 
thorized to  contract  with  or  make  grants  to 
any  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States,  any  State  or  political 
subdivision,  agency  or  instrumentality  there- 
of, any  public  or  private  educational  institu- 
tion or  any  private  research  organization,  to 
carry  on  basic  and  applied  research  in  the 
development  of  such  resources. 

Water  resources  development 
Sec.  202.  (a)  In  order  to  assure  effective 
conservation  and  utilization  of  water  and 
related  resources  and  to  coordinate  such 
water  resource  planning  with  comprehensive 
regional  planning  for  the  Intermountain 
Region,  the  Authority,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  through  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
through  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  shall  develop 
and  prepare  det^ailed  plans  on  water  and  re- 
lated resources  in  the  region,  which  shall 
include  recommendations  for  projects  for 
reclamation,  flood  control,  municipal  water 
supply,  generation  of  hydroelectric  power, 
prevention  of  water  pollution,  enhancement 
of  recreational  opportunities,  and  the  con- 
servation and  ultilization  of  land  resources. 

(b)  The  Authority  is  authorized  to  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  Federal  Power  Conunission  on  such 
plans  on  water  and  related  resources  as  the 
Authority  determines  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Authority  shall  coordinate  such 
plans  on  water  and  related  resources  with 
United  States  study  commissions,  and  any 
other  relevant  planning  agencies  which  have 
prepared  comprehensive  river  basin  plans 
for  river  systems  draining  Into  the  Inter- 
mountain Region. 

Recreational  development:  Golden  Circle 
Scenic  Highicay 

Sec.  203.  In  order  to  develop  and  coordi- 
nate the  recreational  resources  of  the  region, 
the  Authority,  in  cooperation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  shall  prepare  detailed 
plans  for  a  highway  to  provide  better  access 
to  the  scenic,  archeological,  historical,  In- 
dian and  recreational  features  of  the  region 
to  be  known  as  the  Golden  Circle  Scenic 
Highway.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section 
the  Authority  shall  consider,  among  others, 
the  following  attractions  of  the  region: 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  Zion  Na- 
tional Park,  Bryce  Canyon  National  Park, 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Petrified  Forest 
National  Park,  and  Canyonlands  National 
Park;     Capitol    Reef    National    Monument. 


Arches  National  Monument,  Colorado  Na- 
tional Monument,  Canyon  de  Chelly  Na- 
tional Monument,  Natural  Bridges  National 
Monument.  Pipe  Springs  National  Monu- 
ment, Sunset  Crater  National  Monument, 
and  Wupatki  National  Monument;  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  and  National  Recreation  Area; 
the  Navajo.  Hopi  and  Zuni  Indian  Reserva- 
tions: and  associated  national  forest,  public 
lands,  Indian  reservations  and  State  parks. 

Local  development  districts:  Certification, 
financial  assistance 
Sec.  204.  (a)  For  the  piu-pose  of  this  Act, 
a  "local  development  district"  shall  be  an 
entity  certified  to  the  Authority  either  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  or  States  In  which 
such  entity  Is  located,  or  by  the  State  officer 
designated  by  the  appropriate  State  law  to 
make  such  certification,  as  having  a  charter 
or  authority  that  includes  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  counties  or  parts  of  counties  or 
other  political  subdivisions  within  the 
region.  No  entity  shall  be  certified  as  a  local 
development  district  for  the  piuposes  of  this 
Act  unless  It  is  one  of  the  following: 

(1)  A  nonprofit  Incorporated  body  organ- 
ized or  chartered  under  the  law  of  the  State 
In  which  It  Is  located; 

(2)  A  nonprofit  agency  or  Instrumentality 
of  a  State  or  local  government; 

(3)  A  nonprofit  agency  or  Instrumentality 
created  through  an  interstate  compact;   or 

(4)  A  nonprofit  association  or  combina- 
tion of  such  bodies,  agencies,  and  instru- 
mentalities. 

(b)  The  Authority  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  certified  local  development  districts 
for  the  costs  of  technical  staff  and  con- 
sultant assistance  to  such  districts.  The 
amount  of  any  such  grant  shall  not  exceed 
90  per  centum  of  such  costs  in  any  one  fiscal 
year.  The  Authority  may  delegate  staff  mem- 
bers to  assist  certified  local  development 
districts  to  prepare  requests  for  grants  under 
this  section. 

TITLE    III MISCELLANEOtJS 

Authorization  of  appropriations 
Sec.  301.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  period  ending  June  30. 
1966.  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  to  carry  out 
this  Act,  and  for  fiscal  years  thereafter  such 
amounts  as  the  Congress  shall  hereafter  au- 
thorize. 

Annual  report 
Sec.  302.  Not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Authority 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Governor  of 
each  State  in  the  region  and  to  the  President, 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  a  report  on 
the  activities  carried  out  under  this  Act  dur- 
ing such  year. 

Consent  of  States 
Sec.    303.  Nothing   contained    In   this   Act 
shall  be  Interpreted  as  requiring  any  State 
to  engage  In  or  accept  any  program  under 
this  Act  without  its  consent. 

Definition  of  iiitermountain  region 
Sec.  304.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term 
"Intermountain  Region"  means  that  area  of 
the  United  States  commonly  known  as  "Four 
Corners",  consisting  of  the  following  coun- 
ties (including  any  political  subdivision  lo- 
cated within  such  area)  : 

In  Utah — Sanpete,  Sevier,  Piute,  Garfield, 
Kane,  Carbon,  Emery,  Grand,  Wayne.  San 
Juan,  Washington,  Iron,  Beavor,  Millard,  and 
Juab;  and 

Such  other  counties  in  the  States  of  Ari- 
zona, Colorado.  New  Mexico,  and  Utah  as  are 
designated  by  the  Authority  under  section 
102  of  this  Act. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senate  bill  1033,  the  intermountain 
regional  development  bill  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  may 


lie  at  the  table  until  Wednesday,  Febru- 
ary 10,  1965,  for  additional  sponsors 

The   PRESroiNG   OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordeied. 


AMENDMENT  OP  CONSOLIDATED 
FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  and  insure  loans  to  certain  public 
bodies  and  nonprofit  associations  for  the 
acquisition,  improvement  or  extension  of 
waste  disposal  and  fuel  distribution  sys- 
tems and  other  community  services  and 
to  make  construction  grants  to  certain 
water  systems  and  waste  disposal  systems 
sei-\ing  rural  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

In  his  inaugural  address.  President 
Johnson  said: 

Ours  is  a  time  of  change — rapid  and  fan- 
tastic change — shaking  old  values  and  up- 
rooting old  ways. 

The  President  did  not  merely  refer 
to  changes  wrought  by  science,  by  our 
increased  knowledge,  by  the  harnessing 
of  the  atom,  or  by  our  exploration  into 
space.  The  President  referred  to  all 
change — including  the  rapid  and  fantas- 
tic changes  that  are  taking  place  in  our 
social  structure. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  and  serious 
changes  in  our  society  is  and  has  been 
the  massive  outpouring  of  millions  of 
people  from  naral  America  into  our  cities. 
In  the  last  decade  a  million  farm  fam- 
ilies— 5  million  people— have  left  their 
farms  to  go  to  urban  areas.  Every  single 
rural  county  in  the  Nation  lost  population 
in  the  same  decade,  meaning  that  mil- 
lions more  from  rural  communities  mi- 
grated to  cities. 

This  dislocation  of  rural  people  has 
created  two  serious  major  problems: 

First.  It  has  depleted  rural  America  of 
many  of  its  young  people  with  their  vigor 
and  strength,  their  potential  abilities, 
their  enterprise,  and  ambition.  It  has 
eroded  and  weakened  many  rural  com- 
munities with  the  subsequent  loss  of  vital 
and  necessary  rural  institutions  such  8S 
churches,  civic  organizations,  social  cen- 
ters, independent  professional,  and  busi- 
ness services,  parks,  and  recreational  fa- 
cilities, and  other  community  services. 

Second.  The  millions  of  migrating  rural 
people  by  their  very  numbers  have  added 
to  and  compounded  the  problems  of  con- 
gestion, slums,  transportation,  crime, 
education,  and  health  of  cities.  Because 
most  of  the  rural  people  moving  to  urban 
areas  have  been  and  are  poorly  educated 
and  untrained  and  therefore  unemploy- 
able, have  swelled  the  unemployed  ranks 
and  overburdened  the  relief  roles.  All  of 
this  has  added  astronomical  costs  to 
cities. 

Preliminary  reports  of  a  study  being 
made  by  Iowa  State  College  indicate  that 
the  No.  1  reason  rural  people  move  to 
cities  is  the  great  disparity  between  the 
living  and  social  facilities  of  rural  areas 
and  those  of  the  city. 

In  short,  rural  American  communities 
are  unattractive.    Personal  reasons  for 
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moving  out  boil  down  to  the  bald  choice 
of  a  bathroom  or  no  bathroom,  water 
from  a  faucet  or  an  old  well:  throwing 
slop  and  dishwater  out  the  back  door  or 
down  the  sewer,  a  local  doctor  or  no  doc- 
tor, adequate  recreation,  and  entertain- 
ment facilities  or  no  community  hall  at 
all.  The  list  is  endless. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  no  cure- 
all  for  the  problems  I  have  outlined,  but 
it  is  an  important  first  step. 

There  are  some  30,000  rural  areas  that 
lack  adequate  water  systems  and  many 
of  these  communities  need  grant  assist- 
ance to  start  their  development. 

Further,  community  water  systems 
without  accompanying  community  sewer 
systems  are  really  no  solution.  By  all 
rules  of  logic  and  common  sense  both 
systems,  in  most  cases,  should  be  fi- 
nanced and  installed  at  the  same  time. 
As  central  water  systems  become  avail- 
able, water  use  climbs  dramatically. 
The  disposal  of  used  and  soiled  water 
becomes  a  major  problem,  a  serious 
health  hazard.  Previously  built  cess- 
pools and  septic  tanks  are  inadequate 
and  the  danger  of  pollution  increases 
at  an  alarming  rate. 

According  to  the  1960  Census — the 
latest  available:  there  were  over  4  mil- 
lion fann  and  rural  nonfarm  homes 
without  any  kind  of  sewage  disposal 
facilities;  there  were  over  8.5  million 
farm  and  rural  nonfarm  homes  with 
piivate  cesspools  or  septic  tanks — many 
grossly  inadequate. 

This  gives  you  some  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problems.  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  help  remedy  this  problem,  with 
loans  and  grants  to  distressed,  low- 
income  communities. 

Another  objective  of  this  bill  is  to  help 
rural  communities  construct  and  develop 
other  needed  community  facilities  such 
as  auditoriums,  clinics,  community  halls 
and  fire-protection  centers. 

The  day  is  not  long  past  when  the 
country  schoolhouse  served  not  only  as 
the  community's  education  center  but 
was  its  indispensable  cultural,  social  and 
entertainment  center  as  well.  In  the 
interest  of  better  education  and  better 
school  facilities  there  has  been  a  rapid 
consolidation  of  rural  school  districts 
and  an  equally  rapid  disappearance  of 
the  small  rural  school. 

In  1948,  there  were  nearly  75,000  one- 
teacher  schools — practically  all  of  them 
in  rural  areas.  Today  there  are  less  than 
10,000  such  schools  left.  School  districts 
of  all  kinds — most  of  them  in  rural 
areas — have  declined  from  100,971  in 
1948  to  approximately  26,000  today. 

This  change  was  inevitable  and  prob- 
ably for  the  best,  but  it  has  left  thou- 
sands of  rural  communities  without  a 
social  and  entertainment  center.  It 
leaves  a  huge  and  unattractive  gap  in 
rural  life. 

This  bill  would  assist  a  low-income 
rural  community  to  close  that  gap  and 
become  a  more  attractive  place  to  live. 

Finally,  there  are  many  rural  areas  in 
this  country  that  are  adjacent  to  ade- 
quate sources  of  natural  gas.  Private 
utilities  are  not  interested  in  extending 
service  to  most  rural  areas  and  no  other 
financing  is  presently  available  to  as- 


sociations of  farmers  and  rural  residents 
for  this  purpose. 

Use  of  this  gas  for  homes,  as  fuel  for 
irrigation  pump  motors  and  for  local  in- 
dustry would  greatly  enhance  living 
standards,  increase  property  values  and 
encourage  economic  growth. 

This  bill  would,  through  loans,  provide 
assistance  to  communities  and  associa- 
tions to  finance  gas  distribution  systems 
to  provide  fuel  at  economical  rates. 

We  are  all  agreed — from  the  President 
on  down — that  we  must  move  steadily 
and  courageously  toward  the  goal  of  a 
Great  Society.  We  are  all  agreed  that 
the  first  step  is  to  win  the  war  against 
poverty. 

Rural  America,  where  only  one-third 
of  our  people  reside,  has  half  of  all  the 
poor  people  in  the  country. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  move  rural 
poor  people  to  cities  where  they  remain 
even  poorer — economically  and  spiritual- 
ly. It  does  not  even  make  sense  from  a 
standpoint  of  cost. 

It  is  cheaper,  better,  and  more  efEective 
to  lick  poverty  where  it  is. 

The  program  I  have  outlined  in  this 
bill  will  have  other  economic  advantages. 
Construction  of  water  and  sewer  and  gas 
fuel  systems,  the  construction  of  com- 
munity centers  will  provide  Immediate 
and  substantial  employment.  It  would 
pump  new  money  into  communities. 
The  new  community  services  will  attract 
new  enterprises,  new  industry  which  in 
turn  will  provide  more  jobs  and  more 
money  into  rural  America. 

Most  of  this  program  would  be  in  the 
form  of  insured  loans — to  be  repaid  with 
interest.  In  the  end,  actual  cost  to  Fed- 
eral Government  and  to  the  taxpayer 
would  be  minimal.  It  would  be  a  far  dif- 
ferent operation  than  trying  to  salvage 
the  same  people  in  the  gigantic  urban 
centers. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  is  the 
proper  agency  to  handle  this  program. 
It  has  the  experience,  the  know-how  and 
the  expertise  in  similar  programs  where 
it  has  done  an  outstanding  job. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
fen*ed. 

The  bill  (S.  1034)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  make  and  in- 
sure loans  to  certain  public  bodies  and 
nonprofit  associations  for  the  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  improvement  or  ex- 
tension of  waste  disposal  and  fuel  dis- 
tribution systems  and  other  community 
services  and  to  make  construction  grants 
with  respect  to  certain  water  systems 
and  waste  disposal  systems  serving  riu-al 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  MoNTOYA,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REV- 
ENUE CODE  OF  1954,  TO  EXTEND 
THE  HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD  BENE- 
FITS TO  CERTAIN  PERSONS 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  extend  the  head  of  household 
benefits  to  all  unremarried  widows  and 


widowers  and  to  all  individuals  who  have 
attained  age  35  and  who  have  never  been 
married  or  who  have  been  separated  or 
divorced  for  3  years  or  more. 

This  measure  is  the  same  as  the  bill  I 
introduced  in  the  88th  Congress  and 
which  I  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1964.  During  the 
course  of  the  floor  debate  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  tMr.  Long]  offered  an 
amendment  to  my  proposal  which,  I  re- 
gret, largely  removed  the  substance  of 
the  measure.  Senator  Long's  amend- 
ment carried,  but  it  did  not  survive  the 
conference  committee  action. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  original  bill 
has  great  merit  and  that  it  takes  into 
account  the  social  change  which  has  oc- 
curred in  America.  Great  numbers  of 
older  single  persons  do,  in  fact,  maintain 
a  household  of  their  own.  The  present 
law  is  unrealistic  in  that  it  gives  no  rec- 
ognition for  tax  purposes  of  the  expenses 
that  single  persons  have  in  maintaining 
a  household  nor  does  it  recognize  the 
need  of  older  single  persons  to  have  such 
a  household. 

Many  single  persons,  by  the  time  they 
are  35,  have  no  family  home  in  which  to 
live  even  if  they  desired  to  do  so.  Others 
live  too  far  away  to  have  their  residence 
with  their  parents  and  they  must  main- 
tain a  separate  household  if  they  are  to 
continue  their  work.  In  general,  those 
over  35  who  are  working  and  making  an 
income  have  established  a  pattern  of 
life  which  requires  their  maintenance  of 
a  household  because  of  their  place  or  po- 
sition in  society  or  simply  for  the  sake 
of  decency  and  convenience  in  living. 

These  single  persons  often  contribute 
to  the  support  of  their  parents  or  other 
dependents,  although  not  all  of  them  to 
the  degree  required  to  qualify  as  head 
of  household  under  the  present  tax  law. 
They  pay  the  same  social  security  taxes 
as  married  wage  earners  but  do  not  re- 
ceive the  same  benefits,  for  instance  ben- 
efits for  dependents.  They  contribute — 
and  they  are  expected  to  contribute  as 
single  persons — to  many  socially  useful 
causes  in  a  greater  degree  than  many 
married  people.  Their  costs  and  ex- 
penses of  maintaining  a  household  de- 
serve to  be  recognized  in  the  tax  law. 
We  have  accepted  in  the  tax  law  that  a 
husband  and  wife,  both  working  and 
without  dependents,  can  have  the  ad- 
vantages of  special  tax  consideration  of 
split  income.  Why  should  not  a  single 
person  who  also  maintains  a  household 
be  given  recognition  for  the  particular 
expenses  which  have  become  a  necessity 
for  his  or  her  way  of  life? 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  nearly 
18  million  single  persons  in  the  United 
States  who  are  35  years  of  age  or  over. 
Of  these,  13  million  are  women.  The 
problem  is  especially  serious  for  the  sin- 
gle woman.  Her  need  for  privacy  and 
permanence  is  greater  than  that  of 
single  men. 

The  problems  confronting  widows  and 
widowers  are  also  serious.  If  they  do  not 
have  dependents,  they  are  placed  in  the 
status  of  single  persons  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  the  spouse,  even 
though  they  may  be  struggling  to  main- 
tain a  home  for  themselves  and  to  re- 
adjust their  lives. 
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The  present  law  permits  some  un- 
married persons  to  claim  "head  of  house- 
hold" status  if  they  meet  certain  condi- 
tions. These  conditions  include  their 
having  furnished  over  half  the  cost  of 
maintaining  as  their  home  a  household 
which  was  the  principal  place  of  abode 
of  certain  related  persons  and  depend- 
ents. It  also  permits  widows  or  widow- 
ers with  dependent  children  and  who 
meet  other  qualifications  to  file  a  joint 
return  if  their  spouse  died  during  either 
of  the  2  preceding  taxable  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
stioictions  related  to  these  categories,  as 
listed  in  "Your  Federal  Income  Tax  Re- 
turn, Form  1040,  for  1964"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  instiTic- 
tions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Your   Federal   Income   Tax   Return,    Form 
1040,    FOR     1964 

M.\RRIED     PEpSONS JOINT     OR     SEPARATE 

RETURNS 

Advantages  of  a  joint  return:  Generally  it 
Is  advantageous  for  a  married  couple  to  file 
a  Joint  return.  There  are  benefits  in  figuring 
the  tax  on  a  joint  return,  which  often  result 
in  a  lower  tax  than  would  result  from  sepa- 
rate returns. 

How  to  prepare  a  joint  return:  You  must 
include  all  income,  exemptions,  and  deduc- 
tions of  both  husband  and  wife.  In  the  re- 
ttirn  heading,  list  both  names  including  mid- 
dle initials  (for  example:  "John  F.  and  Mary 
L.  Doe" ) .     Both  must  sign  the  return. 

A  husband  and  wife  may  file  a  joint  re- 
turn even  though  one  of  them  had  no  in- 
come. A  joint  return  may  not  be  filed  if 
either  husband  or  wife  was  a  nonresident 
alien  at  any  time  during  the  taxable  year. 

When  a  joint  return  is  filed,  the  couple 
assumes  full  legal  responsibility  for  the  en- 
tire tax.  and  if  one  fails  to  pay,  the  other 
must  pay  it.  ,.^^ 

How  to  prepare  a  separate  return^  Sepa- 
rate returns  may  be  filed  by  husband  and 
wife  where  each  has  Income  of  his  own.  In 
such  case  each  should  report  his  or  her  own 
income,  exemptions,  and  deductions  in  sepa- 
rate returns.  Only  the  name  of  the  filer 
should  be  entered  in  the  name  and  address 
area  of  the  return.  Check  the  box  "married 
filing  separately."  line  Ic.  page  1  of  the  re- 
turn and  give  the  first  name  and  social  secu- 
rity number  of  your  husband  or  wife  in  the 
space  provided.  When  filing  separate  re- 
turns, the  husband  and  wife  should  each 
claim  the  allowable  deductions  paid  with  his 
or  her  own  funds.  (In  community  property 
States,  deductions  resulting  from  payments 
made  out  of  funds  belonging  jointly  to  hus- 
band and  wife  may  be  divided  half  and  half.) 
If  one  itemizes  and  claims  actual  deductions 
then  both  must  do  so.  If  one  uses  the  10 
percent  standard  deduction  (instead  of  the 
minimum  standard  deduction — line  lla(2), 
p.  1.  form  1040).  then  the  other  may  not 
use  the  minimum  standard  deduction. 

A  separate  return  may  also  be  filed  where 
only  the  husband  or  wife  had  Income.  En- 
ter only  the  name  of  the  one  having  income 
in  the  name  and  address  area.  Check  the  box 
"married  filing  separately,"  line  Ic,  page  1 
of  the  return  and  do  not  enter  your  wife's 
(husband's)  first  name  or  social  seciu-lty 
number.  To  claim  the  exemption  for  your 
wife  or  husband  check  the  boxes  provided  In 
line  2,  page  1. 

Changes  in  marital  status:  If  you  are  mar- 
ried at  the  end  of^-our  taxable  year,  you  are 
considered  marjfea  for  the  entire  year.  If 
you  are  divorcee  or  legally  separated  on  or  be- 
fore the  end  of  yovir  taxable  year,  you  are 
considered  single  for  the  entire  year. 

If  your  wife  or  husband  died  during  the 
year,  you  are  considered  married  for  the  en- 


tire year.  Generally  a  joint  return  may  be 
filed  for  the  year  provided  you  have  not  re- 
married before  the  end  of  the  year.  If  an 
executor  or  administrator  has  been  ap- 
pointed, the  return  should  be  filed  by  both 
you  and  the  executor  or  administrator.  If 
no  executor  or  administrator  has  been  ap- 
pointed, you  may  file  the  return.  Indicate 
you  are  filing  as  a  surviving  husband  or  wife 
In  the  signature  area  of  the  return.  If  a  re- 
fund Is  due,  attach  Form  1310:  Statement  of 
Claimant  to  Refund  Due  on  Behalf  of  De- 
ceased Taxpayer.  You  may  also  be  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  a  joint  return  for  the  2 
years  following  the  death  of  your  husband 
or  wife.    See  "Widows  and  Widowers,"  below. 

SPECIAL    COMPUTATIONS 

Unmarried  head  of  household:  The  law 
provides  special  tax  rates  for  any  individual 
who  qualifies  as  a  head  of  household.  Only 
the  following  persons  may  qualify:  (a)  one 
who  Is  unmarried  (or  legally  separated)  at 
the  end  of  the  taxable  year,  or  (b)  one  who 
is  married  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  an  Indi- 
vidual who  was  a  nonresident  alien  at  any 
time  during  the  taxable  year.  In  addition, 
you  must  have  furnished  over  half  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  as  your  home  a  house- 
hold which  during  the  entire  year,  except 
for  temporary  absence,  was  occupied  as  the 
principal  place  of  abode  and  as  a  member  of 
such  household  by  (1)  any  related  person 
other  than  your  unmarried  child  or  step- 
child (see  list  under  "line  3,"  paragraph  5, 
on  page  4  of  these  instructions)  for  whom 
you  are  entitled  to  a  deduction  for  an  ex- 
emption, unless  the  deduction  arises  from  a 
multiple-support  agreement,  or  (2)  your 
unmarried  child,  grandchild,  or  stepchild, 
even  though  such  child  is  not  a  dependent. 

The  home  you  maintain  for  your  father 
and  mother  need  not  be  your  residence. 

See  head  of  household  rates  on  page  10. 

Widows  and  widowers;  Under  certain  con- 
ditions a  taxpayer  whose  husband  (or  wife) 
has  died  during  either  of  her  2  preceding 
taxable  years  may  compute  her  tax  by  In- 
cluding only  her  income,  exemptions,  and 
deductions,  but  otherwise  computing  the  tax 
as  if  a  joint  return  had  heen  filed.  Hovvever. 
the  exemption  for  the  decedent  may  Ije 
claimed  only  for  the  year  of  death. 

The  conditions  are  that  the  taxpayer  (ai 
must  not  have  remarried,  (b)  must  maintain 
as  her  home  a  household  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  abode  of  her  child  or  stepchild 
for  whom  she  is  entitled  to  a  deduction  for 
an  exemption,  and  (c)  must  have  been  enti- 
tled to  file  a  joint  return  with  her  husband 
(or  wife)   for  the  year  of  death. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  which  I  am  introducing  would  per- 
mit for  income  tax  purposes  the  inclu- 
sion of  all  unmarried  persons  age  35  or 
over,  as  well  as  widows  and  widowers, 
in  the  category  of  head  of  household. 

Under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964,  a 
single  taxpayer  with  taxable  income  of 
$6,000  will  pay  a  tax  of  $1,130  on  his 
1965  income.  A  head  of  household  with 
the  same  taxable  income  will  pay  $70 
less. 

A  single  taxpayer  with  taxable  in- 
come of  $8,000  will  pay  $1,630  while  a 
head  of  household  with  the  same  tax- 
able income  will  pay  $130  less. 

A  single  taxpayer  with  taxable  income 
of  $12,000  will  pay  $2,830.  A  head  of 
household  with  equal  taxable  income  will 
pay  $290  less. 

This  bill  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
equity.  It  will  mean  a  justified  tax  ad- 
justment but  beyond  this,  it  will  provide 
in  the  law  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  single  persons  over  35  who  are 
working  and  maintaining  a  household 
have  an  established  way  of  life  that  im- 


poses its  own  particular  expenses  and 
which  deserves  to  be  treated  with  re- 
spect and  equity.  The  Congress  should 
make  adjustments  in  the  personal  in- 
come tax  rates  which  were  called  for 
following  the  adoption  of  the  split-in- 
come principle  given  to  married  persons 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bili 
remain  at  the  desk  for  1  week  so  that 
Senators  who  wish  to  cosponsor  the  bill 
may   have  an  opportunity  to  do  so 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  bill  (S.  1035)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend 
the  head-of -household  benefits  to  all  un- 
remarried widows  and  widowers  and  to 
all  individuals  who  have  attained  age  35 
and  who  have  never  been  married  or  who 
have  been  separated  or  divorced  for  3 
years  or  more,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


AMEND  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIRE- 
MENT ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE 
ADJUSTMENT  OF  INEQUITIES  AND 
OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  we 
boast  of  the  fact  that  our  Nation  is  the 
strongest  and  most  prosperous  in  the 
world  today,  but  too  often  we  forget  to 
be  thankful  for  the  reasons  this  is  so. 
One  great  contribution  to  the  strength 
and  prosperity  of  our  Nation  is  the  loval 
service  of  devoted  and  capable  civil  em- 
ployees—not only  now  but  in  the  years 
gone  by.  We  have  generously  recognized 
the  contributions  of  our  employees  who 
are  serving  us  today,  but  what  have  we 
done  for  those  who  have  given  us  the  last 
full  measure  of  service  and  devotion,  and 
are  no\v  on  the  retirement  rolls? 

According  to  figures  recently  published, 
the  average  salary  paid  under  the  Classi- 
fication Act  on  June  30,  1964,  was  $7,239: 
at  the  same  time  the  average  postal  sal- 
aiT  was  $5,889,  the  average  wage  board 
salary  $5,530,  and  the  average  salary  un- 
der other  pay  systems  S6,618.  Substan- 
tial salary  increases  approved  after  June 
30,  1964,  have  increased  the  average 
Classification  Act  salary  4.3  percent  to 
$7,550,  and  the  average  postal  salary  5  6 
percent  to  $6,218.  As  of  June  30,  1964. 
there  were  2,784  retired  Federal  employ- 
ees in  my  home  State  of  New  Mexico, 
who  received  a  total  of  $468,183  per 
month,  or  an  average  annual  rate  of 
$2,016  per  year.  There  were  also  822  sur- 
vivors of  former  Federal  employees  who 
receive  a  total  of  $68,360  per  month,  rep- 
resenting an  average  annual  annuity  of 
$996.  New  Mexico  ranks  a  little  below 
the  national  average  of  $2,196  in  annui- 
ties paid  to  retired  Federal  employees, 
but  the  survivors  are  at  the  average  an- 
nual rate  of  $996.  These  people  received 
no  increase  at  all  in  their  annuities  last 
year. 

This  forgetfulness  toward  the  retired 
Federal  employees  of  our  great  Govern- 
ment has  extended  back  for  almost  10 
years.  In  1955,  there  was  a  general  sal- 
ary adjustment  for  classified  and  postal 
employees  and  a  matching  increase  in 
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the  annuities  of  retired  employees  and 
their  survivors.  Since  that  time,  sal- 
aries have  been  increased  five  times 
without  any  matching  increase  in  an- 
nuities. There  has  been  only  one  gen- 
eral increase  in  annuities  during  the 
past  10  years — an  increase  of  5  percent 
which  became  effective  January  1,  1963. 

During  this  10-year  period,  the  cost 
of  living  as  reflected  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  has  risen  from  an  average 
of  93.3  in  1955  to  an  average  of  108.1  for 
1964  an  increase  of  more  than  15  per- 
cent' Classified  salaries  were  increased 
10  percent  in  1958,  7.7  percent  in  1960, 
5  5  percent  in  1962,  4.1  percent  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1964,  and  4.3  percent  in  July  1964, 
a  cumulative  increase  of  34.8  percent. 
Postal  salaries  were  increased  10.2  per- 
cent in  1958,  8.3  percent  in  1960,  8.6  per- 
cent in  1962,  2.6  percent  on  January  1, 
1964,  and  5.6  percent  in  July,  1964,  a 
cumulative  increase  of  40.4  percent. 
Salaries  of  employees  were  increased 
substantially  more  than  double  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  Uving,  while  annui- 
ties advanced  about  one-third  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living. 

Although  there  is  a  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment provision  in  present  laws  to 
bring  about  an  automatic  increase  in 
annuities  to  match  an  Increase  of  3  per- 
cent or  more  since  1962,  this  cannot  be 
operative  until  April  1,  1966,  and  these 
forgotten  annuitants  need  an  adjust- 
ment to  make  up  for  the  neglected  an- 
nuity increases  over  the  past  10  years. 

My  bill  would  help  to  correct  this  situ- 
ation by  providing  an  immediate  an- 
nuity increase  of  10  percent  on  each  an- 
nuity up  to  $3,000  per  year,  and  an 
increase  of  5  percent  on  the  portion  of 
any  annuity  over  $3,000.  This  would 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  increases  to 
match  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
during  the  past  10  years,  while  still  leav- 
ing the  automatic  increase  provision  to 
take  care  of  current  and  future  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1037)  to  amend  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  to  provide  for 
the  adjustment  of  inequities  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


Vegas,  Nev.,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cannon, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 


COLORED  GLASS  WINDOWS  FOR  ST. 

ANNS  CHURCH,  LAS  VEGAS.  NEV. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  free  entry  of  chipped  col- 
ored glass  windows  for  St.  Ann's  Church, 
Las  Vegas.  Nev. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  was  introduced 
late  in  the  second  session  of  the  last  Con' 
gress,  so  there  was  insufficient  time  to 
complete  action  on  it.  I  hope  it  can  be 
passed  expeditiously  this  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1038)  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  chipped  colored  glass  win- 
dows for  the  use  of  St.  Ann's  Church,  Las 


PROPOSED  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUS- 
ING AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
create  a  new  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  The  bill  would 
consolidate  the  present  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration,  the  Public  Housing 
Administration,  and  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  in  one  Cabinet- 
level  Department  under  a  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

I  have  introduced  similar  proposed  leg- 
islation in  each  new  Congress  ever  since 
I  became  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  in 
1957. 

I  point  out  that  the  President  has 
called  for  the  establishment  of  the  new 
Department  as  a  step  toward  rebuilding 
the  Nation's  cities  and  improving  the 
quality  of  urban  life. 

This  is  not  a  bill  for  the  big  cities 
alone.  It  is  addressed  to  the  problems  of 
our  metropolitan  areas,  large  and  small. 
It  is  addressed  to  the  problems  of  sub- 
urbia as  much  as  it  is  addressed  to  the 
problems  of  the  central  cities.  It  gives 
our  metropolitan  areas  equal  voice  in  the 
Cabinet  with  our  rural  areas  who  have 
had  a  representative — the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture — in  the  Cabinet  for  more 
than  a  centuiy.  Soon,  three-fourths  of 
all  Americans  will  live  in  our  metropoli- 
tan areas.  The  problems  of  crowded 
urban  and  suburban  living  are  among  the 
most  urgent  in  America  today.  Those 
problems  must  have  Cabinet  attention. 
They  must  be  recognized  at  the  highest 
levels  of  Government.  This  bill  would 
afford  them  that  recognition. 

The  bill  adds  no  new  programs  to  those 
already  enacted.  Its  cost  will  be  negligi- 
ble. Its  purpose  will  be  orderly  admin- 
istration. 

I  hope  that  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  will  bring  into  effect  this  badly 
needed  administrative  reform  which  I, 
at  least,  have  been  urging  on  Congress 
for  the  last  8  years  and  many  before  me. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
remain  at  the  desk  until  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 12,  for  the  addition  of  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  bill  (S.  1045)  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Clark,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Goverrunent  Operations. 


Ices  or  transportation  which  will  not  sub- 
stantially impair,  interfere,  or  afifect  in- 
terstate commerce. 

Specifically  it  is  aimed  at  redressing 
grievances  which  have  been  caused 
pigeon  enthusiasts,  who  frequently  must 
ship  their  birds  thousands  of  miles  in 
preparation  for  races  back  to  the  home 
roost. 

Under  the  present  rules  pigeon  racers 
are  subjected  to  urmecessary  difificulties 
and  expenses  which  prevent  them  from 
pursuing  this  popular  sport  with  a  requi- 
site amount  of  freedom.  To  transport 
these  pigeons  from  one  place  to  another, 
they  are  now  forced  to  use  specially  li- 
censed interstate  carriers  whose  rates 
are  prohibitively  high.  The  end  result  is 
only  inconvenience  for  the  shipper  and 
a  good  deal  of  feather-ruffling  for  the 
pigeon,  which  is  a  delicate  animal  re- 
quiring tender  care. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  shipment 
of  homing  pigeons  can  hardly  be  classi- 
fied as  "big  business"  requiring  agency 
supervision,  I  feel  this  amendment  is 
both  just  and  sensible.  It  will  enable 
the  Interstate  Commission  to  refuse  to 
regulate  the  interstate  shipment  of  these 
pigeons,  and  thereby  in  one  short  stroke 
eliminate  this  problem. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Senate  to  act 
favorably  and  quickly  on  this  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1046)  to  amend  part  n  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, so  as  to  authorize  exemption  from 
the  provisions  of  such  part,  of  services, 
and  transportation  of  such  nature,  char- 
acter, or  quantity  as  not  substantially  to 
affect  or  impair  uniform  motor  carrier 
regulation,  introduced  by  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 


AMENDMENT  OF  PART  II  OF  INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  reintroduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  part  II  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

This  amendment  proposes  to  give  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  au- 
thority to  decline  jurisdiction  over  serv- 


A  BILL  TO  REQUIRE  ADEQUATE 
PATENT  PROTECTION  FOR  AMER- 
ICAN INDUSTRY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  article  I  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion gives  Congress  the  power  to  "pro- 
mote the  progress  of  science  and  useful 
arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  au- 
thors and  inventors  the  exclusive  right 
to  their  respective  writings  and  discov- 
eries." 

To  accomplish  this  purpose.  Congress 
has  established  a  comprehensive  system 
for  protecting  the  creative  products  of 
our  scientists,  inventors,  and  writers. 
Over  the  years,  this  system  of  complex 
legislation  has  been  efficiently  adminis- 
tered by  the  U.S.  Patent  Office,  and 
countless  individuals  have  thus  received 
long-term  benefits  from  their  own  imag- 
inative work. 

However,  the  basic  principle  of  protec- 
tion of  patent  rights  is  now  being  threat- 
ened by  recent  purchasing  pohcies  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Acting  under  a 
1958  ruling  promulgated  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  that  defense  must  buy  all 
its  supplies  at  the  lowest  possible  price 
regardless  of  any  possible  patent  in- 
fringement. Federal  purchasing  agencies 
have  been  buying  many  U.S.  patented 
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products  from  foreign  sources  which  have 
manufactured  these  products  with  stolen 
patents  and  trade  secrets. 

It  is  clear  that  such  purchasing  poli- 
cies will  seriously  injure  those  American 
firms  and  individuals  which  have  already 
secured  their  legitimate  patent  rights 
from  the  U.S.  Patent  Office  as  well  as 
greatly  undermine  confidence  and  re- 
spect in  the  existing  system  of  patent 
protection.  In  short,  one  segment  of  the 
U.S.  Government — the  defense  procure- 
ment agencies — are  acting  in  clear  viola- 
tion of  congressional  policy. 

I  think  that  such  actions  must  be 
stopped,  and  that  Congress  must  take 
immediate  action  to  halt  these  purchases 
of  foreign  goods. 

It  has  been  argued  that  these  pur- 
chases are  justified  on  the  ground  that 
the  prices  quoted  by  suppliers  of  the  un- 
licensed foreign  goods  are  substantially 
lower  than  those  of  American  patent 
owners  and  their  licensees.  Such  an 
argument  ignores  the  basic  elements  of 
the  American  industrial  picture. 

Of  course,  foreign  firms — for  example. 
ItalLan  drug  firms — can  manufacture 
goods  more  cheaply  than  their  American 
counterparts  for  they  pay  wages  that 
q,re  one-fourth  of  the  rates  prevailing  in 
the  United  States. 

These  foreign  businesses  are  exploit- 
ing a  readymade  situation.  They  are 
not  the  companies  v.htch  have  to  bear 
the  heavy  costs  of  equipping  a  modern 
research  laboratory,  of  paying  the  sal- 
aries of  topflight,  highly  trained  scien- 
tists, of  developing  a  market  and 
building  up  demand  for  new  and  revolu- 
tionary products. 

Tl)e  facile  cry  of  lower  foreign  prices 
ignores  both  the  long-range  and  short- 
range  consequences  of  such  purchases. 
Initially,  these  purchases  c^.nnct  avoid 
adversely   affecting    American   workers, 
the  reduction  in  sales  volume  of  Ameri- 
can products  and  the  further  natent  vio- 
lations  which   will  be  encouraged   will 
result  in  immediate  dollar  losses  to  local 
firms  and  layoffs  of  American  workers. 
To  this  must  be  added  what  the  econ- 
omists call   the   "multiplier   effect" — as 
jobs  are  lost  by  our  wage  earners,  per- 
sonal income  decreases,  consumer  pur- 
chases fall   at   an  alarming  rate,   and 
other  workers  in  affected  sectors  of  the 
economy  lose  their  positions  as  demand 
for  consumer  goods  declines. 

Naturally,  the  loss  of  American  reve- 
nues will  result  in  the  further  loss  of  tax 
revenues  to  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ei-nments.  While  losses  of  this  type  can- 
not be  precisely  estimated,  it  is  clear  that 
they  will  represent  substantial  cuts  in 
the  vitally  needed  revenues  of  all  our 
governmental  units. 

From  a  long-range  viewTJoint,  a  fur- 
ther consequence  of  such  procurement 
policies— and  this  will  be  especially  no- 
ticeable in  the  drug  and  electronic  in- 
dustries—will be  the  discouragement  of 
invaluable  research  and  investigation. 
Needless  to  say.  experimentation  in  vital 
products  for  defense  industries  and  med- 
ical advancement  is  no  dispensable 
luxury.  These  are  necessities  of  life  for 
us — for  our  continued  existence  as  the 
best  defended  and  protected  Nation  in 
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the  world  and  for  our  achievement  of 
the  Great  Society's  goals. 

One  of  the  most  significant  effects  of 
this  buying  of  foreign  goods  may  well 
be  its  adverse  effect  on  our  overall  bal- 
ance of  payments.  With  all  the  con- 
cern being  expressed  over  the  continuing 
outflow  of  gold  from  this  country,  surely 
we  should  be  doubly  dubious  about  wast- 
ing precious  dollar  purchases  on  foreign 
products  which  are  merely  capitalizing 
on  American  expertise  and  know-how. 

Finally,  let  us  be  entirely  candid  and 
practical  about  the  situation  we  are 
dealing  with.  We  are  not  launching  any 
know-nothing  buy  America  campaign. 
The  firms  from  which  these  agencies  are 
buying  their  goods  have  neither  devel- 
oped the  product,  nor  contributed  the 
brains  and  imagination  to  creating  the 
product,  nor  maintained  aggressive  mar- 
keting and  advertising  organizations 
which  are  vital  for  promoting  the  sales 
of  new  products.  In  short,  our  American 
firms  have  earned  their  patents:  these 
foreign  firms  are  merely  skimming  the 
cream  off  the  top. 

Unfortunately,  the  existing  statutory 
scheme  provides  a  most  inadequate  rem- 
edy for  the  U.S.   patentholder   who  Is 
being  so  unfairly  dealt  with.     Section 
1498  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
merely  allows  an  aggrieved  party  who 
beUeves  that  his  patent  has  been  in- 
fringed to  sue  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  Court  of  Claims  for  damages.    In 
the  case  of  an  agency  like  the  Defense 
Department,  the  firm  could  follow  ad- 
ministrative   procedures   and   negotiate 
for  damages  and  reasonable  royalty  fees. 
Clearly,  both  of  these  avenues  are  long, 
expensive,  and  very,  very  uncertain  of 
success.      Significantly,     an     aggrieved 
party  cannot  even  obtain  any  degree  of 
preliminary  injunctive  relief  against  a 
patent-infringing   Government    agency, 
no  matter  how  strong  a  case  it  could 
make  out  in  the  courts.     In  effect,  the 
Federal  Government  is  enjoying  what 
amounts  to  a  preferred  position  with  re- 
spect to  its  own  violation  of  the  very 
patents  it  has  issued. 

This  situation  is  demonstrably  unfair. 
It  is  denying  to  a  substantial  segment  of 
the  business  community  the  guarantees 
and  equal  protection  of  our  patent  laws 
These  firms  have  acted  in  good-faith 
reliance  on  our  patent  laws  and  in  the 
expectation  that  they  will  be  adhered  to 
and  respected  by  everyone,  and  most  ob- 
viously by  everyone  associated  with  the 
Federal  Government  itself. 

To  remedy  this  inequitable  situation, 
the  bill  I  am  now  introducing  will  clearlv 
spell  out  prohibitions  against  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  authorizing  the  use  or 
manufacture  of  any  product  validly  pat- 
ented under  U.S.  laws,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  makes  a  specific  deter- 
mination that  such  use  or  manufacture 
is  required  by  the  needs  of  national 
defense. 

In  this  way.  American  firms  will  re- 
ceive adequate  protection  from  the  un- 
principled activities  of  unlicensed  foreign 
businesses,  and  will  be  assured  of  con- 
tinuing respect  and  strengthening  of  the 
U.S.  patent  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  this  bill  now 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
biU  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
refen-ed;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1047)  to  amend  section 
1498  of  title  28.  United  States  Code  to 
authorize  the  use  or  manufacture "  in 
certain  cases,  by  or  for  the  United  Stktes 
of  any  invention  described  in  and  cov 
ered  by  a  patent  of  the  United  States 
introduced  by  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.    1047 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1498  Of  title  28,  United  States  c^de.  Is  amend" 
ed  by  adding  immediately  after  and  under- 
neath the  last  paragraph  of  such  section  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  use  or  manufacture  bv  or 
for  the  United  States  of  any  Invention  de- 

United  States,  which  has  not  previously  been 
he  d  invalid  by  an  unappealed  or  unappeal- 
able Judgment  or  decree  of  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  without  license  of  the 
owner  thereof,  unless  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, or  his  delegate,  shall  determine  in  the 
case  of  each  such  Invention  that  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  requires 
such  use  or  manufacture." 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  FACILITIES  ACT  OF 
1963 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Fa- 
cilities Act  of  1963.  Public  Law  88-204, 
which  provides  matching  funds  for  the 
construction  of  college  buildings,  22  per- 
cent of  each  State's  total  allotment  is 
reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  public 
community  colle.ges  and  public  technical 
institutes. 

My  State  of  South  Dakota  is  one  of 
several  States  which  does  not  have  such 
institutions.  While  I  thoroughly  com- 
mend the  desire  to  encourage  develop- 
ment of  technical  training  and  com- 
munity colleges,  particularly  in  urban 
areas,  the  real  need  in  South  Dakota 
and,  I  suspect,  other  States,  is  not  for 
more  institutions  of  higher  learning.  In 
a  State  of  some  700,000  people  we  already 
have  17  institutions  of  higher  education. 
At  present,  there  are  only  2  towns  of 
more  than  5,000  population  in  South 
Dakota  which  are  without  a  full  4-year 
institution  of  higher  education.  Neither 
has  a  population  exceeding  15,000. 

Clearly,  the  critical  need  in  my  State 
is  to  assure  adequate  support  for  the 
schools  now  in  existence,  not  additional 
colleges.  At  its  first  closing  date  on  Oc- 
tober 15,  1964,  the  South  Dakota  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Education  Facilities 
had  received  applications  totaling  $755,- 
473.  Because  the  State's  allotment  for 
4-year  schools  was  only  $719,682,  the 
commission  was  not  able  to  provide  the 
maximum  Federal  assistance  to  all  of  the 
eligible  projects.  A  far  greater  excess  of 
applications  over  available  funds  is  an- 
ticipated for  the  second  year. 

The   better   method    of   development 
of  technical  training  for  South  Dakota 


would  be  to  introduce  appropriate  pro- 
grams as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of 
the  existing  4-year  schools.  Forcing  a 
State  such  as  South  Dakota,  already  so 
richly  supplied  with  institutions  of  high- 
er education,  to  build  more  institutions 
in  order  to  obtain  its  Federal  share,  ap- 
pears to  be  going  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. 

For  these  reasons,  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963, 
to ''make  allotments  under  section  103 
available  under  certain  conditions  for 
the  payment  of  the  Federal  share  for 
the  construction  of  academic  facilities 
for  institutions  of  higher  education  other 
than  public  community  colleges  and  pub- 
lic technical  institutions. 

This  amendment,  which  incorporates 
a  ratio  of  existing  institutions  to  popu- 
lation, is  narrowly  drawn  so  as  not  to 
contradict  or  contravene  the  original  in- 
tent of  the  act.  It  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  sound  development  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  rural,  more  sparsely  popu- 
lated States  would  be  better  served  by  a 
limited  provision  for  the  reallocation  of 
funds. 

On  another  matter,  Mr.  President,  I 
also  will  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  to  authorize  admin- 
istrative expenses  for  State  plans  for  an 
additional  fiscal  year.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
original  act  to  provide  funds  for  admin- 
istrative costs  for  the  first  2  years  of 
operation.  Because  appropriations  fol- 
lowed passage  of  the  original  act  by  a 
year,  funds  will  not  be  available  after 
June  30  of  this  year.  The  amendment 
which  I  offer  is  designed  to  correct  this 
situation.  It  will  encourage  further  State 
support  for  administrative  purposes  and 
will  further  the  intent  of  this  excellent 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  McGov- 
ERN.  were  received,  read  twice  by  their 
titles,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

S.  1048.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963  to  make  allot- 
ments under  section  103  available  under 
certain  conditions  for  the  payment  of  the 
Federal  share  for  the  construction  of  aca- 
demic facilities  for  Institutions  of  higher 
education  other  than  public  community  col- 
leges and  public  technical  institutions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  1049.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  for  the 
heirs  and  devisees  of  Fly  and  Her  Growth, 
deceased  Lower  Brule  Indian  allottees;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 

AMENDMENT   ON   REAPPORTION- 
MENT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  allow  the  voters  of  any 
State,  in  a  one-man,  one-vote  referen- 
dum, to  determine  if  one  house  of  their 
State  legislature  should  be  apportioned 
on  a  basis  other  than  population  alone. 
I  have  long  believed  that  urban  areas 
require  fairer  treatment  in  the  appor- 


tionment of  many  State  legislatures.  It 
was  this  principle  which  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  recognized  in  the  1962 
Baker  against  Carr  decision  asserting 
jurisdiction  in  the  Federal  courts  to  test 
the  fairness  of  State  legislative  appor- 
tionment under  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment,  and  also 
in  the  landmark  decision  last  year, 
Reynolds  against  Sims,  holding  that  both 
houses  of  State  legislatures  must  be  ap- 
portioned upon  a  population  basis,  that 
is,  on  a  one-man.  one-vote  basis. 

While  I  believe  that  the  Court  was  his- 
torically correct  in  its  decision  in  Reyn- 
olds against  Sims,  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  most  Americans  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  so-called  Federal  system 
is  a  wise  one  and  should  be  applied 
equally  to  the  Congress  and  to  State 
legislatures. 

My  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment would  permit  the  people  of  a  State 
to  determine  in  a  one-man,  one-vote, 
statewide  referendum  whether  they  wish 
to  have  one  house  of  their  State  legisla- 
ture apportioned  on  a  basis  other  than 
population  alone.  Under  the  proposed 
amendment  the  second  house  would  still 
have  to  remain  apportioned  strictly  on 
population. 

My  proposal  seeks  to  achieve  the  same 
goal  as  the  constitutional  amendment 
proposed  by  Senator  Dirksen.  the  mi- 
nority leader.  But  it  differs  from  his  in 
three  respects.  First,  my  proposal  elim- 
inates the  fii-st  sentence  of  Senator  Dirk- 
sen's  proposed  amendment.  Although  I 
am  sure  this  was  not  Senator  Dirxsen's 
intention,  this  sentence  might  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  Supreme  Court's  ju- 
risdiction asserted  under  the  Baker  ver- 
sus Carr  decision.  This  was  what  the 
struggle  in  the  Senate  last  session  was  all 
about,  and  I  believe  there  should  be  no 
vestige  of  this  issue  in  the  effort  to 
obtain  a  constitutional  amendment 
authorizing  the  use  of  the  so-called  Fed- 
eral system — that  is,  one  house  of  a  leg- 
islature based  on  population  and  the 
other  on  factors  other  than  population. 
Secondly,  my  amendment  adds  the 
phrase  "in  a  statewide  referendum"  to 
make  it  absolutely  clear  that  the  people 
of  the  State  in  a  one-man,  one-vote  ref- 
erendum—not a  State  legislature  or  a 
constitutional  convention — are  to  be 
given  the  sole  power  to  authorize  this 
departure  from  the  strict  population 
apportionment. 

Thirdly,  my  amendment  would  provide 
that  when  the  people  vote  for  a  depar- 
ture from  a  strict  population  basis  for 
one  house,  they  also  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  whether  the  new  ap- 
portionment will  be  tested  by  the  people 
in  future  referendums,  at  least  every 
10  years.  The  amendment  therefore  per- 
mits, but  does  not  require,  that  the 
Federal  analogy  be  ratified  by  the  voters 
following  every  decennial  census.  If  the 
people  so  chose,  this  would  avoid  the 
freezing  of  the  Federal  analogy  into  the 
legislative  setup  of  a  State  and  would 
let  the  people  periodically  redecide  the 
issue. 

I  hope  that  action  can  soon  be  taken 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  of  the  type  I  am 
introducing  today. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  44)  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  any  State  to  apportion 
one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors 
other  than  population  with  the  approval 
of  a  majority  of  its  voters,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chair) .  On  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  section  9355 
of  title  X,  United  States  Code,  the  Chair 
announces  the  appointment  of  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  Air  Force  Academy: 
Senators  Yarborough,  Brewster,  and 
Allott. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE— CHANGE  OP  CONFEREE 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  RussellI  be  excused 
from  further  service  as  a  Senate  con- 
feree on  House  Joint  Resolution  234. 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  I  re- 
quest that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellanI  be  appointed  as  a  con- 
feree in  lieu  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  S.  348,  a  bill  to  encourage 
the  preser\'ation  and  development  of  a 
modern  and  efficient  passenger  rail 
transportation  service  in  the  northeast- 
ern seaboard  area  by  granting  the  con- 
sent and  approval  of  Congress  to  the 
States  of  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  and  New  York  to  negotiate 
and  enter  into  a  compact  to  create  their 
own  northeast  rail  authority,  and  by 
guaranteeing  certain  loans  and  other 
credit  to  such  authority. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  has  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  this  bill  since  it 
deals  with  the  interstate  rail  transporta- 
tion sendee. 

However,  under  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act,  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  jurisdiction  to  consider  compacts 
generally,  and  particularly  in  pursuance 
to  the  requirement  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  as  contained  in  article 
I.  clause  10. 

In  view  of  the  interest  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  authorized  that  request  be 
made  that  it  be  discharged  from  con- 
sideration of  S.  348  at  this  time  with  the 
understanding  that  when  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  completes  its  hearings  on 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  that  the  bill, 
S.  348,  be  again  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  for  the  purpose  of 
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carrying  out  Its  jurisdiction  in  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  article  I. 
clause  10  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
be  discharged  from  the  further  consider- 
ation of  S.  348  at  this  time  and  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Com- 
merce for  the  purpose  of  holding  hear- 
ings and  upon  completion  thereof  S.  348 
shall  be  again  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  for  the  purposes  pre- 
viously mentioned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


JAMES    MADISON    MEMORIAL- 
CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  14,  and  that  the 
Senate  joint  resolution  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  I  am  told 
by  my  legislative  assistant  that  the  ques- 
tion has  been  cleared  with  the  chairman 
of  the  two  committees,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan 1  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  McNamara],  and  that  the 
course  proposed  is  the  proper  course  be- 
cause the  bill,  which  would  establish  a 
James  Madison  Memorial,  has  heretofore 
been  refeiTed  to  and  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.     The 
action  proposed  is  perfectly  satisfactory 
'\   with  our  committee.     The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, f^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
junior  Senators  from  Massachusetts, 
Wisconsin.  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Jersey  [Messrs.  Kennedy.  Nelson.  Scott. 
and  Williams  1  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  be  added  as 
cosponsors  to  S.  561.  a  bill  to  promote 
intergovernmental  cooperation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  560  >.  the  Federal 
Installations.  Facilities,  and  Equipment 
Pollution  Control  Act.  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss!  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell] 
be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  requested  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  I  therefore  do  ask  unanimous 
consent,  that  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  TydingsI 
be  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  899  and  S. 
900  at  the  next  printing  of  those  two 
bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  969)  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  re- 
quire the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  give  6  months'  advance  public 
notice  of  the  planned  closing  or  reloca- 
tion of  any  veterans'  facility,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  at  least  one  veterans'  service 
center  in  each  State,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  names  of  Senators  Bible, 
HiCKENLooPER,  YouNG  of  North  Dakota, 
and  Anderson,  be  listed  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  218)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Power  Act.  as  amended,  in  re- 
spect of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  which  I  introduced 
on  January  6,  1965,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  SmathersI,  the  names 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Ervin]  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  be 
added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  add  the  name 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson]  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  43,  a 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Cato  Bros.,  Inc., 
the  next  time  that  bill  is  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILL  TO  PROVIDE  CONGRESSIONAL 
REVIEW  BEFORE  VA  CLOSINGS 
AND  TO  REQUIRE  STATE  VA 
SERVICE  CENTERS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  asked  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BoGGs]  to  add  my  name  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  S.  969,  his  bill  to  require  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  give 
6  months'  advance  public  notice  to  the 
planned  closing  or  relocation  of  any 
veterans'  facility,  and  to  provide  at  least 
one  veterans'  service  center  in  each 
State. 

The  announced  closing  of  service  cen- 
ters and  VA  hospitals  and  the  announced 
consolidation  of  the  VA  center  in  Sioux 
Palls,  S.  Dak.,  motivates  me  to  become 
personally  associated  with  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Heated  denouncements  of  VA  policy 
are  not  enough.  The  only  real  and  per- 
manent answer  to  this  question  lies  in 
quick  and  effective  legislation  by  the 
Congress.  I  have  carefully  weighed  the 
problems  involved  and  I  feel  that  the 
Congress  should  direct  its  immediate  at- 
tention to  the  growing  curtailment  of 
services  to  veterans.  My  State  of  South 
Dakota  would  benefit  greatly  by  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  since  ours  is  one  of  eight 
States  that  will  be  without  a  complete 
VA  service  center  if  the  proposed  ad- 
ministration announcement  is  imple- 
mented. Passage  of  this  bill  would  solve 
the  immediate  question  of  the  facility  in 
my  State  as  long  as  the  law  is  on  the 
statute  books.  It  would  also  prevent  the 
closing  of  other  VA  facilities  without 
congressional  consideration. 


Febrttary  <§,  1965 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills: 
Authority  of  January  26,  1965: 

S.  745.  A  bill  to  further  insure  to  military 
personnel  certain  due  process  protection  by 
providing  for  military  Judges  to  be  detailed 
to  all  general  courts-martial,  and  for  other 
purposes:  Senators  Bayh,  Pong.  Johnston 
Long  of  Missouri,  and  Williams  of  New 
Jersey. 

S.  748.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  consti- 
tutional protection  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  by  establishing  Courts  of  Military 
Review,  and  for  other  purposes:  Senators 
Bayh,  Fong,  Johnston.  Long  of  Missouri 
and  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 

S.  750.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  military  personnel  by  Insuring  their 
right  to  be  represented  by  quallHed  counsel 
In  certain  cases,  and  for  other  purposes- 
Senators  Bayh.  Pong,  Johnston,  Long  of 
Missouri,  and  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 

S.  751.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  military  personnel  by  Increasing  the 
period  within  which  such  personnel  may  pe- 
tition for  a  new  trial  by  court-martial,  and 
for  other  purposes:  Senators  Bayh,  Fong 
Johnston.  Long  of  Missouri,  and  Williams 
of  New  Jersey. 

S.  754.  A  bill  to  insure  due  process  in  the 
case  of  certain  administrative  actions  in- 
volving military  personnel:  Senators  Bayh. 
FoNO,  Johnston,  and  Williams  of  New 
Jersey. 

S.  755.  A  bill  to  further  Insure  the  fair  and 
Independent  review  of  court-martial  cases  by 
prohibiting  any  member  of  a  board  of  re- 
view from  rating  the  effectiveness  of  another 
member  of  a  board  of  review,  and  for  other 
purposes:  Senators  Bayh.  Fong.  Johnston. 
Long  of  Missouri,  and  Williams  of  New 
Jersey. 

S.  758.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  consti- 
tutional protection  in  certain  cases  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: Senators  Bayh.  Pong,  Johnston  and 
Williams  of  New  Je  sey. 

S.  760.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47  (Uni- 
*form  Code  of  Military  Justice)  so  as  to  assure 
the  constitutionel  rights  of  confrontation 
and  compulsory  process  by  providing  for  the 
mandatory  appearance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  evidence  before  certain  boards 
and  officers,  and  for  other  purposes:  Sena- 
tors Bayh,  Fong.  Johnston,  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 

S.  761.  A  bill  to  provide  for  compliance 
with  constitutional  requirements  in  the 
trials  of  persons  who  are  charged  with  hav- 
ing committed  certain  offenses  while  sub- 
ject to  trial  by  court-martial,  who  have  not 
been  tried  for  such  offenses,  and  who  are  no 
longer  subject  to  trial  by  court-martial: 
Senators  Bayh,  Fong,  Johnston,  and  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey. 

S.  762.  A  bill  to  provide  for  compliance 
with  constitutional  requirements  in  the 
trials  of  persons  who,  while  accompanying 
the  Armed  Forces  outside  the  United  States, 
commit  certain  offenses  against  the  United 
States:  Senators  Bayh,  Pong,  Johnston,  and 
Williams  of  New  Jersey. 

Authority  of  January  28,  1965 : 
S.  812.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
public  works  and  other  economic  programs 
in  a  coordinated  effort  to  aid  economically 
disadvantaged  areas  of  the  Nation:  Sena- 
tors Aiken,  Brewsteh,  Burdick,  Church, 
Clark,  DotrcLAS,  Hart,  Long  of  Missouri, 
McCarthy,  McGee,  McGovern.  Mondale, 
Nelson,  Nettberger,  Pastore,  Pell,  Ribicoff, 
Symington,  and  Tydings. 

S.  891.  A  bill  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain  production,  to  establish  a  cropland  re- 
tirement program,  and  for  other  purposes: 
Senator  Murphy. 
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Autliority  of  February  1,  1965: 
S  899.  A  bill  to  incorporate   the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica- Senator  Hart. 

S  900.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: Senator  Hart. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  RELATING 
TO  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  other  interested  persons 
that  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  has  scheduled 
hearings  on  S.  561,  a  bill  dealing  with  in- 
tergovernmental cooperation.  The  hear- 
ings will  be  held  on  March  29,  30,  31,  and 
April  1  in  room  3302,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  starting  at  10  a.m. 

Any  Senator  or  other  person  wishing 
to  testify  at  the  hearing  should  notify  the 
subcommittee,  room  357,  Senate  Office 
Building,  extension  4718,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  scheduled  as  a  witness. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  RE- 
LATING TO  EAST-WEST  TRADE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will  hold 
public  hearings  on  East-West  trade  on 
February  24,  25,  and  26,  beginning  at  10 
a.m.  each  day  in  room  4221  of  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  These  hearings 
will  continue  the  committee's  considera- 
tion of  this  important  subject  which  be- 
gan a  year  ago.  Due  to  the  pressure  of 
other  business  the  committee  was  unable 
to  complete  its  previous  hearings  and  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  testi- 
mony from  any  nongovernmental  wit- 
nesses. The  hearings  will  also  give  com- 
mittee member.s  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore points  raised  by  businessmen,  bank- 
ers, and  academic  experts  whose  views 
were  contained  in  a  compilation  pub- 
lished by  the  committee  last  November. 
Additionally,  the  committee  will  hear  a 
number  of  distinguished  businessmen, 
international  bankers,  and  academic  ex- 
perts, and  through  this  series  of  hearings 
will  obtain  valuable  information  that  will 
be  helpful  to  the  Congress  and  the  public 
in  considering  any  future  legislative  or 
administrative  action  in  this  area.  The 
committee  would  also  welcome  the  views 
of  interested  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions on  the  subject  for  the  record. 


The  message  notified  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1, 
Public  Law  86-683,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  RoDiNO,  of  New  Jersey;  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Widnall, 
of  New  Jersey;  and  Mrs.  Dwyer,  of  New 
Jersey,  as  members  of  the  New  Jersey 
Tercentenary  Celebration  Commission, 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  notified  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  Public  Law  115,  78th  Congress, 
and  House  Resolution  192,  89th  Congress, 
the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey  and  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
of  Michigan,  as  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Execu- 
tive Papers,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  notified  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
15  United  States  Code  1024(a),  as 
amended,  the  Speaker  had  appointed 
Mr.  Patman,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Bolling.  of 
Missouri;  Mr.  Boggs,  of  Louisiana;  Mr. 
Reuss,  of  Wisconsin;  Mrs.  Griffiths,  of 
Michigan;  Mr.  Curtis,  of  Missouri;  Mr. 
Widnall,  of  New  Jersey;  and  Mr.  Ells- 
worth, of  Kansas,  as  members  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  message  also  notified  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1,  Public  Law  523,  78th  Congress, 
the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Teague, 
of  Texas;  Mr.  Sickles,  of  Maryland;  and 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  of  California,  as 
members  of  the  National  Memorial  Sta- 
dium Commission,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  further  notified  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
42  United  States  Code  2251,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  McCulloch,  of  Ohio, 
as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  to  fill  an  existing  vacancy 
thereon. 

The  message  also  notified  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1,  Public  Law  86-417,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Smith,  of  Virginia; 
Mr.  Slack,  of  West  Virginia;  Mr.  Moore, 
of  West  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Glen  Andrews, 
of  Alabama,  as  members  of  the  James 
Madison  Memorial  Commission,  cai  the 
part  of  the  House. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  234)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965,  for  certain  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other 
purposes;  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Mahon,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr. 
Natcher,  Mr.  Bow,  and  Mr.  Michel  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


LEISURE  TIME  ACTIVITIES 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
Congress  will  soon  consider,  and  I  hope 
approve,  the  measures  recommended  by 
the  President  to  help  make  the  benefits 
of  advancing  medical  science  available 
to  all  elderly  citizens.  Public  and  pri- 
vate pension  plans  are  providing  basic 
financial  security  to  millions  of  retired 
people.  Yet,  even  with  good  health  and 
adequate  income,  the  prospect  of  long 
years  of  retirement  is  frequently  faced 
with  apprehension. 

To  ease  the  transition  from  active 
working  life  to  retirement,  I  would  like 
to  see  more  experimentation  with  sys- 
tems of  gradual  retirement  during  the 
last  few  years  and  months  of  employ- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  that  our  Federal 
Government  should  offer  leadership  in 
this  direction,  and  I  intend  to  urge  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  consider 
what  kinds  of  gradual  retirement  ar- 


rangements might  be  feasible  for  Federal 
employees. 

Leisure  time  may  be  a  mixed  blessing 
to  the  person  accustomed  to  active  pro- 
ductive work,  but  many  churches  and 
community  organizations  are  beginning 
to  find  ways  to  bring  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction to  the  retirement  years. 

St.  Luke's  Methodist  Church  in  Okla- 
homa is  meeting  the  challenge  through 
its  excellent  school  of  continuing  educa- 
tion for  senior  adults.  The  school  began 
as  a  1-day-a-week  program  offering  a 
wide  variety  of  courses,  ranging  from 
creative  writing  and  physical  fitness  to 
archeology  and  Bible  history  and  under- 
standing world  problems.  This  year  two 
Thursday  courses  have  been  added,  golf 
instruction  at  the  various  clubs  through- 
out the  city,  and  conversational  Spanish. 

Evidence  of  the  success  of  the  St. 
Luke's  program  is  the  rapid  rise  in  en- 
rollment each  semester,  from  135  on 
opening  day  in  1963  to  more  than  500  by 
December  of  1964.  Less  than  100  are 
members  of  St.  Luke's,  and  retired  cou- 
ples have  begun  to  come  in  from  many 
of  the  surrounding  towns.  The  combi- 
nation of  an  attractive  array  of  courses 
and  activities  and  a  reasonable  fee,  $2 
a  semester  total,  has  inspired  an  enthu- 
siastic response  among  retired  people  in 
the  Oklahoma  City  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  description  of 
the  St.  Luke's  program  prepared  by  the 
Reverend  Joseph  T.  Shackford.  associate 
minister  at  St.  Luke's  and  coordinator 
of  the  school. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The  School  of  Continuing  Education  fob 

Senior     Adults,     St.     Lukes    Methodist 

Church,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

(By  the  Reverend  Joseph  T.  Shackford) 

After  many  months  of  study  and  examina- 
tion of  the  need  for  a  senior  adult  school  to 
provide  creative,  dynamic  living  for  persons 
in  retirement,  St.  Luke's  decided  In  the 
spring  of  1963  to  launch  such  a  school,  meet- 
ing each  Friday,  to  open  on  September  6, 
1963.  It  was  decided  the  school  should  be 
as  comprehensive  as  possible  and  include  as 
many  areas  of  challenge  and  Interest  as  could 
be  built  into  a  1-day  school. 

Accordingly,  classes  were  established  at  10 
a.m.  in  creative  arts,  investments,  recreation, 
Bible,  and  group  piano;  at  11  a.m.,  additional 
creative  arts,  community  service,  recreation 
extension,  modern  Spanish  and  travel  with  a 
purpose.  At  12  a  luncheon  would  be  sened 
in  the  building  with  a  guest  artist  providing 
entertainment.  From  1  p.m.  until  2.  a  town 
hall  series,  in  which  Interesting  speakers  on 
interesting  subjects,  from  the  community 
and  beyond,  would  be  invited  to  speak, 
would  be  established. 

An  administrative  committee  was  estab- 
lished under  a  Committee  on  Senior  Adult 
Planning,  of  which  Mrs.  L.  P.  Oldham  was 
chairman.  The  administrative  committee 
was  to  be  the  Reverend  Joseph  T.  Shackford, 
coordinator;  Mrs.  Lavorah  Spradlin.  director 
of  curriculum;  Mrs.  Forrest  P.  Dowllng.  as- 
sistant director  of  curriculum:  Mrs.  V.  J. 
Booth,  dean;  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Shackford,  as- 
sistant dean.  Throughout  the  summer, 
once  the  format  was  established,  persons 
were  sought  throughout  the  city  to  provide 
resource  positions  of  teaching  courses  and 
providing  lectures  and  entertainment.  Wide 
publicity  was  sought  through  television,  ra- 
dio, and  the  local  press.  Excellent  coverage 
was  given  In  these  areas  and  particularly  in 
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the    Oklahoman    and    the    Oklahoma    City 
Times. 

On  opening  day,  135  persons  enrolled.  The 
enrollment  increased  through  the  first  semes- 
ter until  270  were  enrolled.  In  the  spring 
semester  (1964)  233  persons  enrolled.  The 
fame  of  the  school  began  to  spread  across 
the  Nation  and  Inquiries  came  from  some  15 
or  20  States,  asking  for  Information  about 
the  school.  Inquiry  came  from  the  Office  of 
Aging  In  April  and  the  coordinator,  Mr. 
Shackford.  was  able  to  confer  with  that 
OfBce  in  Washington  In  early  May  1964. 

School  opened  for  the  second  year  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  1964.  Courses  have  now  been  ex- 
panded to  six  meeting  each  morning  hour 
at  9,  10.  and  11  in  the  morning.  The  lunch- 
eon, with  over  200  persons  remaining,  and  the 
guest  artist  series  continued.  Town  hall, 
where  some  175  persons  remained  and  after- 
noon classes  from  2  until  4  were  held.  These 
were  the  classes:  Creative  writing,  public 
speaking,  physical  fitness,  fall  gardening, 
photography,  oil  painting,  understanding  In- 
vestments, party  foods  and  entertainment, 
group  piano  I,  group  piano  II,  Spanish  I, 
Spanish  II,  archeology  and  Bible  history,  book 
reviews,  understanding  world  problems,  travel 
with  a  purpose,  guest  artists,  town  hall  lec- 
tures, ceramics,  rhina  painting,  bridge,  sculp- 
ture: and  on  Thursdays,  two  courses  were 
established:  Golf  instruction,  at  the  various 
country  clubs  over  the  city,  provided  by  the 
pros  of  those  excellent  country  clubs,  and  a 
conversational  Spanish  course. 

The  administrative  staflf  by  now  had  ex- 
panded to  over  20  persons.  Enrollment  open- 
ing day  the  second  year  was  325  persons.  By 
December  4.  1964,  enrollment  had  expanded 
to  504  persons.  Of  these,  less  than  100  were 
members  of  St.  Luke's  Methodist  Church. 
The  others  came  from  the  various  groups  and 
churches  of  the  city  and  surrounding  areas. 
Couples  were  coming  in  from  Choctaw.  Guth- 
rie. Norman,  and  Crescent.  The  weekend  of 
December  2.  3,  and  4,  1964,  the  Office  of  Aging 
(HEW>  sent  Mrs.  Ada  Baruett  Stough  to  make 
a  thorough  Investigation  and  case  study  of 
the  school,  in  order  to  represent  It  more 
widely  across  the  Nation,  and  encourage  other 
voluntary  groups  to  attempt  a  similar  pro- 
gram. 

The  school  is  done  on  the  basis  of  a  sim- 
ple $2  charge  per  pupil,  per  semester,  for 
total  cost  of  Involvement  In  the  school.  The 
luncheon  costs  75  cents  additional  for  those 
attending:  and  those  buying  oil  painting  ma- 
terials, or  materials  of  that  sort,  provide 
these  materials  at  their  own  expense.  St. 
Luke's  provides  staff  direction,  all  utilities 
and  space,  custodial  staff  help,  kitchen  and 
dining  halls,  lecture  halls,  and  the  volun- 
teer leadership  to  direct  the  school. 

The  underlying  philosophy  of  the  school 
is  summed  up  In  two  significant  statements, 
which  early  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
coordinator,  first  attributed  to  Senator 
McNamara  and  given  at  the  recent  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  to  the  effect  that, 
of  all  those  since  the  dawn  of  history  reach- 
ing 65  years  of  age.  25  percent  are  now  alive 
upon  the  earth.  This  means  that  we  are  in 
a  revolution,  not  just  an  acceleration  of 
aging  In  our  society.  The  other  statement, 
attributed  to  a  geriatrics  specialist,  is  to 
the  effect  that  a  person  of  80  can  learn  as 
well  as  a  child  of  12.  With  more  than  18 
million  senior  adults  now  In  our  society  and 
an  estimated  approximate  25  million  antic- 
ipated by  1980,  democratic  society  whose 
end  product  is  supposed  to  be  free  person- 
ality, cannot  escape  Its  responsibility  when 
It  forces  retirement  upon  Its  citizens,  to  pro- 
vide them  the  opportunity  to  grow,  to  think, 
to  create,  to  aspire,  to  develop. 

Life  expectancy,  which  once  was  composed 
of  two  phases,  preparation  and  productivity, 
now  has  added  a  third  phase  as  a  normal 
expectation— senior  citizenship.  Society, 
whose  end  product  Is  Intended  to  be  free 
personality,  cannot  retire  its  citizens  with- 


out providing  them  the  opportunity  for  effec- 
tive living.  Government  has  responded  to 
its  challenge  by  providing  social  security, 
housing,  and  medical  benefits.  It  remains 
now  for  the  churches,  and  other  community 
groups  concerned  with  persons,  to  provide 
the  opportunity,  such  as  St.  Luke's  has  dem- 
onstrated will  be  used,  to  keep  life  challeng- 
ing, dynamic,  and  meaningful. 

We  fervently  hope  and  urge  other  groups 
across  this  Nation  to  pick  up  this  program, 
improve  it,  expand  It,  enlarge  it  or  reduce  it 
if  the  community  is  too  small  to  support 
such  a  program  and  to  help  organize  com- 
munity resources  to  provide  our  senior 
adults  a  chance  for  meaningful  living  which 
they  need  and  deserve. 


WINSTON  CHURCHILL 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
in  recent  days  millions  of  people  have 
paid  tribute  to  Winston  Churchill,  one 
of  the  great  men  of  our  time.  Yesterday, 
on  its  editorial  page,  the  Washington 
Star  published  a  thoughtful  and  moving 
statement  by  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate, 
Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  about  Mr. 
Churchill  and  what  he  meant  to  the  free 
world.  I  should  like  to  quote  the  last 
sentence  of  the  article  by  Dr.  Harris: 

There  was  a  man  sent  from  God  whose 
name  was  Churchill,  who.  In  a  storm-swept 
world,  stood  securely  on  both  feet. 

I  commend  the  article  to  Senators  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Standi^jg  Securely  on  Both  Feet 

(By  Dr.  Frederick  Brown   Harris,  Chaplain, 

U.S.  Senate) 

On  this  perplexed  and  baffled  globe  there 
is  heard  today  one  name  above  every  name. 
In  an  oft-quoted  poem  it  Is  recorded  of  the 
hero  whose  name  was  WTltten  In  the  angel's 
book  of  gold  that  because  of  the  shining  vir- 
tues of  his  goodness  his  name  led  all  the  rest. 
The  name.  Winston  Churchill,  written  across 
the  skies  during  these  days  of  mourning,  is 
that  of  a  "Mr.  Valiant  for  Truth"  whose 
mother  was  an  American  and  whose  father 
was  an  Englishman.  In  the  most  crucial 
battle  of  the  ages  this  one  man's  words  were 
like  armies  with  banners.  With  them  he 
met  the  diabolical  onslaught  of  the  mighti- 
est forces  ever  to  be  hurled  against  freedom, 
and  Justice,  and  human  dignity.  Now  that 
the  great  captain  of  this  epochal  time  has 
kept  the  faith  and  finished  his  course,  sor- 
rowful millions  around  the  poorer  earth 
gather  at  his  bier  in  Britain's  historic  hall. 

It  Is  one  of  the  most  glorious  entries  In  all 
history  that  when  defiant  battalions  lifted 
their  swords  to  stop  the  advance  of  the 
tyrant's  mad  charge,  were  beaten  down  by 
the  perfidious  foe  and  their  captive  nations 
desolated,  this  man  who  became  a  legend 
even  while  he  lived,  stood  like  a  flint  facing 
what  seemed  to  be  Impossible  odds  and  mo- 
bilizing the  English  language,  with  nothing 
but  the  wizardry  of  words  potent  as  planes, 
broke  through  the  frozen  paralysis  of  a  na- 
tion and  stood  It  upon  Its  feet  while  the  few 
anonymous  eagles  of  the  air  held  back  the 
threat  to  civilization. 

Who  can  think  of  it  as  anything  short  of 
"providential"  In  the  sense  that  God  was 
working  His  purpose  out.  Winston  Churchill 
became  the  living  link  uniting  his  mother's 
land  with  his  in  the  grand  alliance  which  at 
last  made  tyranny  not  only  tremble,  but 
ignomlniously  tumble.  To  be  sure  the  hor- 
ror of  Pearl  Harbor  cemented  the  union 
which  alone  could  say  "They  shall  not  pass." 
But  that  oneness  of  action  was  assured  be- 


cause the  American  President  and  this  "pug- 
nacious cherub"  Joined  hands  and  hearts  on 
a  battleship  at  sea  where  was  fashioned  the 
Atlantic  Charter. 

How  prophetic  It  seems  in  the  long  range 
fitness  of  things  that,  almost  a  generation 
before  this  revolutionary,  tempestuous  cen- 
tury comes  to  its  close,  that  the  sculptured 
form    of    Franklin    D.    Roosevelt    stands   In 
restored  London,  and  that  the  statue  erected 
in   eternal   gratitude   to   Winston   Churchill 
will   soon   stand   in   the   American   Capital 
When  the  announcement  of  the  plan  to  erect 
this  memorial  on  Massachusetts  Avenue  at 
the    British    Embassy   was   made    in    Spires 
under    the    caption,    "Winston     Comes    To 
Stay,"  came  to  the  hands  of  the  great  man 
to   be   thus   honored— even   though   he   was 
then  In  age  and  feebleness  extreme — he  sent 
a   personal   message   to   Bradshaw   Mlntner, 
president  of  the  Washington  English  Speak- 
ing   Union,    expressing    h:s    appreciation   of 
what   the  Washington   Star   had   published. 
In  the  letter,  slgried  with  his  trembling  sig- 
nature, he  inscribes:   "My  warm  thanks  for 
the  great  honor  you  do  me.    It  gives  me  the 
greatest    pleasure    that    the    statue    should 
stand  on  both  American  and  British  soil  and 
I  feel  that  It  will  rest  happily  and  securely 
on    both    feet."     And.    before    many    more 
months   have   passed    it   will    rest   securely, 
even  as  he  stood,  on  both  feet  when  all  we 
hold  nearest  our  hearts  was  threatened  by 
sinister  forces  without  p;ty  or  conscience. 

And  so  because  he  accomplished  so  much 
for  so  many  the  world  is  listening  to  the 
recitation  of  his  winged  words.  But.  we  are 
looking  now  not  at  his  lips  but  at  his  stead- 
fast feet  when  so  many  feet  wavered. 
Thank  the  Master  of  all  Good  Workmen  that 
Winston  Churchill  planted  both  feet  on  en- 
during truth  when  fearful  men  felt  that  the 
ground  could  not  be  securely  held.  He 
raised  his  right  hand  with  the  V  sign  of  vic- 
tory and  kept  his  head  when  all  around  him 
(to  quote  his  count; yman,  Kinllng)  were 
losing  theirs  and  blaming  it  on  him. 

The  conquering  sign  of  his  uplifted  hand, 
the  elixir  of  the  words  which  fell  from  his 
eloquent  lips,  were  made  flesh  because  in 
every  adverse  situation  he  never  turned  his 
back  but  marched  breast  forv/ard.  and  be- 
cause he  stood  securely  on  both  feet. 

And  so  by  his  words  and  his  hands,  and 
his  feet,  he  was 

"True  to  all  truth  the  world  denies. 
Not  tongue-tied  by  its  gilded  lies. 
Not  always  right  In  all  men's  eyes — 
But  faithful  to  the  light  within." 

And  so  for  millions  In  the  years  to  come, 
as  the  cause  of  freedom  goes  on  conquering 
and  to  conquer,  the  Churchill  statue  will 
stand  as  a  sacred  highway  shrine.  It  will 
speak  for  all  the  years  to  be  of  one  who  In 
an  age  on  ages  telling  heard  the  words  of 
the  prophet  of  long  ago.  "I  sought  a  man 
among  them  who  should  build  up  the  wall 
and  stand  in  the  breach  before  me  that  the 
land  should  not  be  destroyed."  To  that 
ancient  challenge  he  cried,  "Here  am  I,  send 
me."  And  when  the  very  ground  trembled 
beneath  men's  feet  as  if  all  that  seemed  so 
firm  was  to  be  shattered,  there  was  a  man 
sent  from  God  whose  name  was  Churchill, 
who.  in  a  storm-swept  world  stood  securely 
on  both  feet. 


RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT  IN  OUR 
FUTURE— ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
KUCHEL 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  honor  to  address  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  A.s.sociation  in  Mi- 
ami Beach  on  January  25,  on  the  subject 
"Resource  Development  in  Our  Future.'" 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  that  speech  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  speech  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

RESOURCE  Development  in  Our  Future 
(Partial    text   of    remarks    by    U.S.    Senator 
Thomas    H.    Kuchel,    before    23d    annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association,  Fontainbleau  Hotel, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla..  January  25.  1965) 
The  theme  of  your  meeting.  "Rural  Elec- 
trification, Today  and  Tomorrow"  quite  nat- 
urally brings  us  to  a  discussion  of  "Resource 
Development  in  Our  Future,"  the  subject  of 
my  remarks  to  you   this  afternoon.     What 
our  country  does  about  resource  development 
will  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  kind  of 
rural  electrification  program  we  will  have  In 
years  to  come.     Wise  resource  development 
and  a  strong  rural  electrification  program  are 
both  important  to  our  Nation's  future. 

We  must  remember,  you  and  I.  that  the 
comfortable  and  pleasant  life  we  have  par- 
tially attained  is  to  a  great  degree  an  inherit- 
ance from  generations  gone  before.  Likewise, 
the  welfare  of  those  who  dwell  here  in  years 
to  come  will  be  strongly  affected  by  our  own 
performance.  So,  in  a  very  real  sense  we 
have,  for  a  short  time,  the  responsibility  of 
stewardship  over  the  earth  and  its  bounty, 
and  an  opportunity  to  Influence  for  good  the 
lives  of  millions  of  men  and  women  yet 
unborn. 

In  the  handling  of  natural  resources, 
neither  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  nor 
we  ourselves,  liave  been  perfect.  But,  we 
are  Improving.  We  are  learning  to  develop 
our  resources,  rather  than  to  exploit  them. 
Exploitation  implies  reckless  and  unjust  use 
for  personal  gain,  while  development  means 
to  expand  and  to  Improve  by  the  process  of 
giowth. 

We  used  to  exploit  our  timber  resources  by 
indiscriminate  logging  which  left  the  forest 
land  unfit  for  lurther  use.  This  has  given 
way  to  sustained  yield  programs  which  per- 
mit us  to  have  the  wood  products  we  need 
today  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  this 
great  resource  for  future  generations.  Farm- 
ing practllces  which  depleted  the  land  have 
been  replaced  by  soil  conservation  programs 
that  Insure  rich  harvests  now  and  in  the 
years  ahead. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thinking  we  must  per- 
fect and  put  into  practice  in  developing  our 
resources  in  the  future. 

It  Is  startling  to  realize  that  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  First  World  War  consumption 
of  most  fuels  and  other  minerals  has  been 
greater  than  total  world  consumption  for  all 
the  preceding  centuries.  With  population  in- 
creases compounding  at  an  alarming  rate, 
and  living  standards  constantly  on  the  rise, 
our  stewardship  over  the  wealth  of  the  land, 
the  sea,  and  the  air  faces  a  unique  challenge 
quite  unlike  any  which  has  gone  before. 

Supplies  of  minerals  and  petroleum  are 
exhaustible.  They  cannot  be  replaced.  Al- 
ready we  can  see  the  end  of  higher  grade  de- 
posits of  some  minerals  which  we  have  fever- 
ishly been  consuming.  But  there  are  larger 
supplies  in  lower  quality  ores  that  remain 
untouched.  With  proper  new.  Improved 
techniques  oi  extraction  and  processing,  we 
can  help  to  avoid  the  Inevitable  day  of  reck- 
oning despite  accelerated  consumption.  And 
here  is  one  of  the  places  where  the  low  cost 
of  electric  energy  will  be  so  important.  It 
Is  the  key  to  transforming  many  of  these  low- 
grade  mineral  deposits  into  useful  raw  ma- 
terials. 

Research  will  undoubtedly  find  synthetics 
or  substitutes  for  some  of  these  dwindling 
resources.  Other  mineral  resources  may  have 
to  be  reserved,  and  their  use  restricted  for 
the  common  good.  I  should  think  that  in  the 
future  we  will  have  to  place  more  emphasis 
on  the  creation  of  electric  energy  from  hydro, 
atomic,  and  solar  plants  so  our  supply  of  fos- 
sil fuels  can  be  diverted  to  other  uses. 


We  are,  however,  awakening  to  the  need 
for  conserving  our  exhaustible  resources  and 
making  more  efficient  use  of  them.  Improv- 
ing our  ability  to  conserve  resources  Is  one 
of  the  great  challenges  of  what  remains  of 
the  20th  centiu-y. 

Although  critical  times  may  be  ahead  with 
respect  to  the  supply  of  some  of  our  vital 
resources,  we  can  take  considerable  comfort 
in  the  fact  that  the  earth's  supply  of  water 
Is  available  in  unlimited  quantities.  At  first, 
you  may  not  agree  with  me  If  you  are  from 
one  of  the  water  shortage  areas,  or  have  lived 
through  the  bitter  experience  of  drought. 
Nevertheless,  the  cceans  are  still  full  of  water, 
and  nature's  cycle  of  picking  it  up  from  the 
oceans,  dropping  it  off  on  the  land  to  run 
back  into  the  ocean  again.  Is  still  operating — 
although  sometimes  erratically.  So,  for  us  It 
is  a  question  of  water  management,  rather 
than  water  shortage.  And,  as  you  know,  it 
is  a  problem  which  Is  of  as  great  concern 
to  the  urban  East  with  Its  falling  water  tables 
as  It  Is  to  the  semi-arid  West. 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean  I  need  only  to 
remind  you  of  what  took  place  within  the 
last  month  in  my  own  State  of  California 
and  neighboring  States  in  the  Northwest. 
Floods  caused  the  loss  of  40  or  more  lives 
and  millions  of  dollars  In  property  damage. 
Thousands  of  people  were  homeless  and  ex- 
posed to  disease,  suffering  and  misery — all 
because  we  were  not  prepared  to  manage  our 
supply  of  water.  This  is  the  second  time 
such  a  disaster  has  occurred  In  the  last  dec- 
ade. But  it  Is  interesting  to  note  that  In 
some  areas,  where  the  rivers  are  controlled 
to  a  greater  degree  by  dams,  the  loss  of  life 
and  property  damage  was  much  less  becavise 
the  flood  waters  were  held  back  in  the  storage 
reservoirs  behind  the  dams.  How  many  lives 
were  saved  and  how  much  property  damage 
was  avoided  because  of  this  effective  river 
control,  no  one  knows.  It  should  be  obvious 
to  us.  however,  that  It  does  not  take  many 
experiences  such  as  this  to  more  than  pay  the 
cost  of  river  control  projects. 

While  the  raging  flood  waters  were  taking 
lives,  inflicting  suffering  and  causing  damage 
In  the  northern  part  of  my  State — and  rush- 
ing on  to  the  sea — my  constituents  in  the 
south  were  urgently  seeking  more  water  for 
domestic,  agricultural  and  industrial  uses. 
So,  in  one  section  of  our  country,  we  have  the 
paradox  of  both  too  little  and  too  much  water 
at  the  same  time.  This  situation  demands 
rectification.  See  the  tragic  irony  of  Arizona 
and  California  and  their  long  and  bitter  dis- 
pute over  a  dwindling  supply  of  Colorado 
River  water;  while  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  several  dozen  times  their  needs 
wastes  away  to  the  sea  with  each  passing 
year. 

The  Job  of  effective  water  control  has  only 
been  started.  What  has  been  done  has  been 
accomplished  in  spite  of  the  cries  of  "pork 
barrel"  and  "socialism"  from  those  who  op- 
pose almost  all  expenditures  of  public  funds 
for  the  common  good.  Full  acceptance  and 
adherence  to  the  principle  of  multipurpose 
development  of  our  waterways  is  one  of  the 
requirements  of  good  stewardship.  Sites 
suitable  for  the  construction  of  dams  on  our 
rivers  must  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent 
for  all  purposes — flood  control  and  storage, 
irrigation,  navigation,  power  development, 
wildlife  conservation,  and  recreation.  We 
will  have  to  follow  the  advice  of  a  great 
Republican  President.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
who,  back  in  1908,  said  that:  "Every  water- 
way should  be  made  to  serve  the  people 
largely  and  In  as  many  different  ways  as 
possible.  Every  stream  should  be  used  to  its 
utmost." 

Another  paradox  In  our  situation  with  re- 
gard to  water  supply  Is  the  fact  that  while 
we  suffer  for  lack  of  water,  our  continent  is 
surrounded  by  oceans.  The  familiar  lines 
from  the  Ancient  Mariner  tell  the  story: 
"Water,  water  everywhere,  but  not  a  drop  to 
drink."      This    sad    condition,    too.    can    be 


rectified,  and  the  Initial  steps  are  being  taken 
to  do  so.  Desallnizatlon  of  sea  water  and 
transporting  It  to  land  areas  where  water  Is 
scarce  will  be  one  of  the  major  efforts  In  the 
development  of  resources  In  the  future. 

Here,  again,  electric  energy  will  be  In- 
volved. The  National  Power  Survey  points 
this  out  where  it  says:  "Water  supply  is  al- 
ready a  problem  in  the  West,  and  as  water 
supplies  continue  to  dwindle  in  relation  to 
expanding  requirements,  we  mtist  expect 
large  electric  power  requirements  for  water 
treatment,  desallnizatlon,  and  the  transpor- 
tation of  water  between  watersheds.  Attain- 
ing an  abundant  low-cost  energy  base,  is 
among  the  Nation's  most  Important  long- 
term  concerns." 

So,  another  of  the  challenges  we  face  In 
future  resource  development  is  to  manage 
our  supply  of  water  so  that  we  obtain  the 
maximum  of  benefits  and  eliminate  Its  abil- 
ity to  destroy. 

This  is  going  to  require  a  greater  breadth 
of  vision  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
seek  In  the  past.  We  must,  we  shall,  en- 
large our  concepts  of  what  is  possible,  and 
revise  our  Judgments  with  regard  to  costs. 
Here  is  an  example  of  what  I  mean: 

Tlie  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works 
now  has  under  study  proposals  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  plan  to  collect  surplus  water 
in  the  Arctic,  and,  through  a  system  of 
canals,  tunnels,  and  rivers,  to  distribute  it 
to  water-scarce  areas  of  Canada,  the  Western 
United  States  and  northern  Mexico.  In  ad- 
dition, the  project  would  provide  a  waterway 
from  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  on  the 
Pacific,  to  Duluth,  Minn.,  on  Lake  Superior. 
The  channel  would  deliver  water  to  the 
northern  plains  from  Alberta  to  South  Da- 
kota, and  increase  the  flow  through  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  system.  As  the  water 
descends  through  the  proposed  system  of 
storage  reservoirs  and  canals  it  would  gen- 
erate electric  power  to  help  meet  our  growing 
energy  requirements  and  contribute  toward 
Investment  and  operating  costs  of  the  project. 

Such  a  gigantic  proposal  almost  defies  the 
Imagination.  Its  estimated  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $100  billion  (equal  to  the  entire 
U.S.  budget  for  1  year)  makes  It  seem  fan- 
tastic. Yet.  this  Is  no  more  unbelievable 
to  us  than  were  some  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  present  generation  when  they 
were  first  envisioned.  A  few  short  years  ago 
the  Idea  of  sending  a  man  to  the  moon  was 
merely  a  dream  relegated  to  the  comic  pages, 
but  accomplishment  of  this  feat  Is  now  near 
at  hand. 

So,  when  it  comes  to  developing  our  re- 
sources In  the  future,  let  us  not  be  afraid 
to  envision  great  and  daring  achievements, 
for  In  their  attalrunent  rests  the  future  of 
mankind. 

Electric  energy  will  play  a  key  role  In  all 
plans  for  developing  resources  In  the  future. 
For  many  projects  power  is  the  byproduct 
that  pays  the  bill  for  the  entire  undertaking. 
In  others,  it  Is  the  energy  of  electricity  that 
will  transform  raw  resources  Into  products 
which  man  can  use. 

Actually,  electric  energy  is  a  resource  in  It- 
self, but  it  has  no  physical  form — It  is  some- 
thing that  happens:  electrons  flowing  from 
one  point  to  another.  We  have  devised  a 
variety  of  ways  of  causing  this  phenomenon 
to  occur,  and  apparently  man's  Ingenuity  is 
the  only  limitation  on  the  quantity  of  tlie 
flow  to  be  generated  and  the  uses  to  which 
it  can  be  put.  Aside  from  technical  aspects, 
electricity  has  become  a  basic  ingredient  in 
our  complex  society,  without  which  we  would 
be  almost  helpless.  Its  importance,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  overemphasized. 

Because  both  the  availability  and  cost  of 
electric  energy  will  have  such  a  profound 
effect  on  our  future,  one  of  our  prime  eco- 
nomic goals  today  should  be  to  achieve  the 
maximum  efficiency  from  our  energy  re- 
sources. In  this,  too,  we  will  need  great 
vision  and  willingness  to  embark  on  gigantic 
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enterprises  for  the  public  good.  We  have 
these  quaUties  in  this  generation,  and  we 
proved  it  this  past  year  by  getting  started 
with  the  Pacific  Northwest-Pacific  South- 
west Intertie  system  to  bring  together  the 
electric  generating  and  transmission  systems 
of  the  Far  West  into  one  vast  power  pool.  I 
am  proud  of  the  role  which  the  California 
congressional  delegation  took  In  bringing 
this  to  fruition. 

The  successful  completion  of  this  Intertie 
will  mark  a  historic  milestone  in  the  full 
utilization  of  electrical  energy  by  private  and 
public  bodies  in  our  land.  Such  an  ap- 
proach may  well  deserve  early  consideration 
for  still  other  areas  of  the  United  States. 

However,  if  we  are  to  develop  to  the  fullest 
our  resources  in  the  future,  we  will  need  to 
continue  to  overcome  some  false  attitudes 
still  held  by  a  few  either  because  of  ig- 
norance or  for  selfish  reasons.  We  must  rec- 
ognize the  cooperative  and  useful  role  which 
all  levels  of  government  can  and  will  play  in 
this  area.  To  develop  fully  our  water  re- 
sources, as  every  reclamation  State  In  the 
West  knows,  requires  the  active  assistance  of 
the  Federal  Government.  This  does  not 
mean  the  dominance  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  California,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  develop  fully  our  water  resources  without 
the  closest  cooperation  between  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  as  well  as  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy.  Despite 
great  Federal  reclamation  and  public  works 
projects  which  have  harnessed  raging  rivers 
to  produce  needed  water  and  power  and  rec- 
reational opportunities,  the  people  of  Cal- 
ifornia have  Initially  bonded  themselves  in 
the  amount  of  $1.75  billion  for  what  will 
eventually  be  a  $12  to  $15  billion  State  water 
program.  Local  districts  and  municipalities 
have  acted  similarly. 

An  essential  element  in  the  development  of 
water  resources  projects  is,  of  course,  the 
development  of  hydroelectric  power.  Tliis 
is  not  merely  becatise  of  its  value,  but  also 
because  the  power  produced  at  Federal  proj- 
ects is  a  paying  partner  for  irrigation,  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  water  supplies,  flood 
control,  navigation,  and  irrigation.  Without 
it,  the  financing  of  many  of  these  other  pur- 
poses would  be  impossible.  Furthermore, 
power  facilities  are  a  self-liquidating  invest- 
ment: all  costs  are  returned  to  the  Treasury 
and  with  interest. 

Thus,  let  us  recall  that  our  natural  re- 
sources belong  to  all  the  people  and  pledge 
ourselves  to  develop  them  for  the  good  of 
all  the  people.  The  common  good  is  the 
framework  through  which  America  must  en- 
vision, plan,  and  carry  out  the  great  work 
of  turning  the  bounty  of  nature  Into  bene- 
fits for  mankind  if  we  are  to  be  true  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity. 

We  must  also  quit  treating  the  financing 
of  resource  development  as  expenditures 
rather  than  Investments.  Of  necessity,  re- 
source development  of  the  scope  we  can  see 
will  be  needed  in  thfe.  future,  will  be  financed 
In  great  part  through  Government  funds. 
But.  too  many  of  our  people  and  all  too 
many  Members  of  Congress  view  appropria- 
tions for  this  purpose  as  expenditures  for 
which  there  is  no  return.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  When  we  can 
get  better  acceptance  of  the  Idea  that  re- 
source development  is  Investment  in  the 
future,  with  monetary  and  humanitarian  re- 
turns, that  far  exceed  the  original  cost,  a 
sizable  stumbline:  block  on  the  road  to 
building  a  better  America  will  be  removed. 

The  floods  which  destroyed  human  life 
and  property  only  last  month  showed  that 
we  cannot  measure  the  value  of  a  storage 
dam  solely  In  terms  of  economic  feasibility 
and  dollar  return.  The  uncontrolled  Eel 
River,  and  other  rivers  in  northern  California 
and  Oregon  destroyed  property  valued  at  as 
much  as  a  billion  dollars.  But  more  Im- 
portant, as  I  noted  earlier,  the  flood  resulted 
in  a  loss  of  life  and  In  a  loss  of  the  homes 


and  furnishings  that  many  people  had  ac- 
cumulated over  a  lifetime.  Those  costs  can 
never  appear  in  a  government  ledger.  Where 
storage  dams  were  in  operation — as  Folsom 
Dam  above  Sacramento — serious  flooding  was 
prevented.  Thus,  I  would  welcome  your  or- 
ganization's valued  support  for  the  Auburn 
Dam — Folsom  South  Canal  project,  which 
will  hopeftilly  be  acted  upon  by  this  Con- 
gress and  whose  multipurpose  aspects  will 
include  important  flood  control  benefits. 

More  positively,  I  believe  that  our  futiire 
water  resource  policy  should  reflect,  first,  the 
need  to  conserve  and  use  all  of  our  available 
water  supplies;  second,  to  make  each  drop 
of  water  perform  as  many  Jobs  as  possible, 
and,  third,  to  make  sure  that  the  American 
people  generally  obtain  the  benefits  of  Gov- 
ernment Investment  in  water  projects. 

This  Is  the  policy  which  we  have  tried  to 
follow  since  early  In  the  20th  century  when 
Theodore  Roosevelt  pointed  the  way  in  con- 
servation and  controlled  development  of  our 
natural  resoiurces. 

I  do  not  propose  any  basic  change.  I  sug- 
gest only  that  economics  will  make  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  plan  more  carefully,  to  de- 
velop more  imaginatively,  to  find  new  Jobs 
for  water  to  do.  Meanwhile,  there  are  many 
feasible  and  sound  projects  ready  to  go  for- 
ward. I  hope  that  Congress  will  waste  no 
time  in  moving  ahead  with  such  develop- 
ments in  an  orderly  manner.  Delay  repre- 
sents a  daily  waste  of  water  and  power,  and 
America  cannot  afford  such  waste. 

In  looking  ahead  at  the  future  of  rural 
electrification,  I  see  the  greatest  threat.  Ironi- 
cally, in  the  huge  success  of  the  rural  elec- 
trification program.  In  a  few  decades,  the 
REA  program  has  electrified  our  farms, 
brought  about  a  revolution  in  the  techniques 
of  farming,  invigorated  rural  Industry,  and — 
contrary  to  almost  everyone's  predictions — 
paid  for  itself. 

This  Is  a  great  record  of  achievement.  Un- 
fortunately, this  very  record  has  brought 
attacks  from  those  who  Just  a  few  years  ago 
were  predicting  that  rural  electrification 
would  not  work.  A  going  concern  Is  a  tempt- 
ing morsel,  and  I  see  no  evidence  that  the 
investor-owned  utilities  will  lose  Interest  In 
serving  indtistry  or  even  farmers  In  your 
service  areas.  In  a  sense,  this  Is  merely  a 
manifestation  of  competitive  enterprise 
which  the  consumer-owned  utilities  have 
maintained  In  the  Industry. 

This  competition  stimulates  all  utilities  to 
be  on  their  toes,  to  give  better  service,  and 
to  conduct  a  more  cost-conscious  operation 
from  the  consumer's  standpoint  all  along 
the  line. 

California  has  a  long  tradition  of  con- 
sumer ownership  of  electric  utilities.  In 
addition  to  several  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives, the  State  has  the  Nation's  largest  mu- 
nicipally owned  electric  utility — the  Los  An- 
geles Department  of  Water  and  Power — and 
municipal  systems  at  other  cities  such  as 
Sacramento,  Santa  Clara.  Pasadena,  Glen- 
dale,  and  elsewhere.  This  institutional  com- 
petition—"yardstick"  competition  If  you 
will — has  been  good  for  all  of  the  utilities 
of  the  State.  It  has  been  particularly  bene- 
ficial in  savings  for  the  ultimate  constimer. 
but  that  "yardstick"  must  be  vigorously 
maintained. 

While  I  fully  support  your  desire  to  have 
protection  frona  unfair  competition,  as  every 
facet  of  American  industry  deserves  protec- 
tion from  unfair  tactics,  I  believe  that  the 
greatest  defense  and  the  greatest  strength  of 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives  will  lie  In  their 
member-ovimers.  With  an  informed  and 
alert  membership,  with  efficient  manage- 
ment, and  with  continued  dedication  to  the 
interests  of  consumers,  your  part  in  the  na- 
tional power  industry  of  the  future  will  be 
secure.  As  you  strive  to  better  your  own 
service  in  your  own  areas,  strive  also  to  think 
and  work  for  the  national  Interest. 


Satisfactory  achievement  in  resource  de- 
velopment will  not  come  about  without  con- 
troversy. Some  will  label  any  progress  as 
"socialism,"  the  shortsighted  will  say  we 
cannot  afford  it,  and  the  fearful  will  say  it 
cannot  be  done.  But,  controversy  need  not 
be  destructive.  It  can  be  Just  the  opposite, 
by  clearing  the  air  and  sifting  out  the  facts 
so  that  the  course  ahead  is  made  clear.  We 
should  welcome  such  controversy  and  the 
heightened  public  understanding  which  an 
intelligent  discussion  will  bring  to  achieve 
these  purposes. 

When  men  of  the  future  look  back  on  the 
last  half  of  the  20th  century,  let  us  hope  they 
will  be  moved  to  say,  "There  was  a  genera- 
tion which  was  a  good  steward  of  the  earth 
and  its  bounty."  If  this  can  be  said  of  us, 
we  will  not  have  struggled  in  vain. 


TWO  NECESSITIES:  THE  NEED  FOR 
REASON  AND  THE  NEED  FOR 
LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  honor  to  be  invited  by  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  to 
speak  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.,  last  Thursday. 

The  virus  which  has  been  going 
around  the  city  struck  me  down  in  the 
middle  of  last  week,  thus  I  could  not  go. 
I  am  very  glad,  however,  that  my  former 
administrative  assistant,  Mr.  Merrell  F. 
Small,  read  the  partial  text  which  I  had 
prepared,  and  also  spoke  from  notes 
which  were  furnished  to  him  by  my  office 
on  some  of  the  issues  which  I  considered 
to  be  of  interest  to  the  newspaper  profes- 
sion in  my  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
partial  text  of  my  comments  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Partial  Text  of  Remarks  by  U.S.  Senator 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel.  Presented  to  the 
California  Newspaper  Publisiier.s  Associa- 
tion's Convention,  El  Dorado  Hotel. 
Sacramento.  Calif.,  FEimuART  4,  1965 

We  are  confronted  in  Washington  with  a 
series  of  messages  and  recommendations  from 
the  President  and  from  the  concept  of  what 
he  has  called  the  Great  Society.  No  one 
should  cavil  at  the  high  goals  which  he  has 
set  forth  for  us.  All  of  us  hope  for  better 
life  and  learning  for  our  youth,  and  for  hap- 
pier days  for  all  our  people,  whose  lifespan 
Is  lengthening  through  the  marvels  of  medi- 
cine and  science.  All  of  us  agree  that  poverty 
ought  to  be  fought,  and  that  disease  and 
Illiteracy  are  bad,  and  that  our  free  society, 
and  its  system  of  free  enterprise  represent 
the  best  form  of  society  which  we  intend  to 
keep  and  to  improve.  There  is  a  real  ques- 
tion of  the  prodigious  amount  of  money  in- 
volved In  all  this,  and  at  what  rate,  in  all 
the  many  fields  the  President  covered,  we 
should  seek  to  proceed  toward  their  attain- 
ment. A  rule  of  reason  needs  to  be  applied 
respecting  levels  of  public  expenditures,  for 
fiscal  integrity  in  our  Federal  Government 
must  be  attained. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  however  good  life 
Is,  or  may  be,  In  the  United  States,  the  globe 
Is  not  ours  alone.  The  vagaries  of  mankind, 
and  the  paths  which  other  nations  may  fol- 
low, bear  strongly  and  directly  upon  what 
kind  of  living  may  be  our  own  lot. 

The  $50  billion  we  shall  again  appropriate 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  our  military  is 
not  to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  country, 
but  rather  to  help  Its  preservation.  We  in- 
tend to  maintain  a  military  superiority  to 
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deter  potential  aggression  against  us,  or,  if 
necessary,  to  combat  it. 

The  moneys  our  Government  spends  abroad 
are  intended  for  our  own  security,  and  for 
advancing,  if  that  is  possible,  toward  a  decent 
and  just  peace. 

But,  since  evil  and  lust  for  power  are  not 
going  suddenly  to  evaporate,  the  adminis- 
tration has  a  firm  and  continuing  duty  to 
exert  Itself  in  matters  of  defense  and  foreign 
policy,  indeed,  to  lead,  with  vigor  and  cotur- 
agc,  all  the  free  nation-states  against  a 
growing  number  of  potential  pitfalls,  many 
of  which  they  themselves  create,  and  most 
of  the  rest  of  which  come  from  the  trickery 
and  treachery  of  international  communism. 

The  other  day,  a  prominent  Paris  news- 
paper suggested  that  President  Johnson's  ill- 
ness was  faked  in  order  to  avoid  meetings 
with  international  leaders  attending  the 
funeral  for  Sir  Winston  Churchill  in  London. 
That  is  an  ugly  charge,  and  a  false  one, 
unworthy  of  a  great  newspaper.  The  Presi- 
dent was  ill  and  he  should  not  have  gone 
overseas.  Its  falsity  can  best  be  proved  by 
the  President  and  his  administration  exert- 
ing a  leadership,  in  American  foreign  policy, 
through  all  the  techniques  of  diplomacy  and 
statesmanship,  among  all  nations  who,  with 
us,  aim  to  keep  their  freedom  and  Integrity. 
The  security  of  America,  Including  such 
progress  as  we  hope  reasonably  to  make, 
rests  on  a  foreign  policy  which  successfully 
meets  the  fiow  of  dangers  as  they  emanate 
from  international  communism  and  else- 
where. 

The  fact  Is  that  this  world  of  ours  is  full 
of  trouble.  There  is  considerable  peril  in 
almost  every  corner  of  the  globe,  and  very 
little  of  it  seems  to  be  on  the  wane. 

A  wrir  is  being  fought  In  the  Indochinese 
Peninsula  and  it  involves  the  United  States. 
Under  General  Elsenhower,  we  responded  to 
a  call  from  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam for  "advice  and  assistance"  and  it  is 
generally  conceded  that,  in  the  Intervening 
years,  that  phrase  has  been  rather  liberally 
construed  by  our  own  Government.  Reli- 
gious, political,  and  personal  differences 
among  the  South  Vietnamese  people  have 
produced  constant  instability  in  their  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  changed  hands  so  often 
as  to  raise  serious  doubts  on  their  capacity 
to  unite  even  in  defense  of  their  homeland. 
Unity  of  their  own  leaders  in  the  formation 
of  a  government  with  some  stability  Is  an 
indispensable  prerequisite  to  the  protection 
and  to  the  integrity  of  their  homeland.  The 
Vletcong,  from  the  north,  abetted  by  the 
Infamous  Marxist  regime  of  Red  China,  yearn 
for  the  day  when  all  of  this  Asian  penin- 
sula will  fall  to  the  Reds.  If  they  would 
let  their  non-Communist  neighbors  live  In 
peace,  there  would  be  very  little  trouble,  and 
some  kind  of  a  peace  could  ensue  in  this 
beleaguered  area.  But  Marxist  communism 
does  not  work  that  way.  Decades  and  gen- 
erations— perhaps  centuries — are  of  small 
moment  in  their  strategic  planning.  Life,  to 
them,  is  hardly  an  expensive  commodity. 
And  now,  the  announced  visit  of  a  Soviet 
delegation,  led  by  its  Premier,  to  North  Viet- 
nam adds  new  mystery  and  foreboding  to 
the  danger. 

However  much  Americans  may  wish  to 
debate  the  wisdom  of  our  original  response 
to  a  cry  for  help,  the  fact  Is  we  did  respond 
and  we  are  present — to  "advise  and  assist" — 
and  I  can  now  see  no  honorable  means  for 
us  abruptly  to  abandon  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese peoples  as  some  in  the  Congress  and  the 
country  now  demand.  I  see  no  useful  pur- 
pose in  now  arguing  whether  we  should  have 
agreed,  years  ago,  to  assist  South  Vietnam. 
The  fact  is  we  did  agree  and  we  are  there. 
The  sanctity  of  America's  word,  of  her  re- 
sponse to  a  plea  for  help,  raises  a  question  of 
honor  when  some  among  us  urge  our  Gov- 
ernment to  ptill  out.  Friends  who  trust  us 
must  not  be  disillusioned,  and  our  enemies 


and  potential  enemies  must  recognize  that 
America  does  not  run  away  from  danger. 

I  like  what  Dean  Acheson  said  in  a  recent 
speech  at  Amherst  College.  We  have  a  duty 
"to  preserve  values  outside  the  contour  of  our 
own  skins,  and  at  the  expense  of  foregoing 
much  that  is  desired  and  pleasant,  includ- 
ing— it  may  be — our  own  fortunes  and  lives." 

Of  all  the  worries  which  plague  us,  I  think 
one  of  the  most  grievous  is  that  which  we 
and  some  of  our  historic  friends  have  them- 
selves brought  upon  us.  Churchill  spoke 
about  the  need  for  close  collaboration  among 
the  English-speaking  countries.  How  true. 
And  among  our  historic  friends  and  allies  in 
Western  Europe,  we,  over  here,  have  fondly 
hoped  that,  some  day,  they  would  become 
the  United  States  of  Europe.  That  day  has 
not  arrived.  But  we  have  had,  in  the  Second 
World  War,  and  in  the  subsequent  years  of 
uneasy  peace,  a  Western  alliance,  a  collective 
military  interdependence  of  free  democracies, 
agreeing  that  an  attack  against  one  of  them 
would  be  treated  as  an  attack  against  all  of 
us.  And  since  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  came  into  being.  Red  inroads  in 
Europe  have  come  to  a  halt. 

Much  progress  has  been  achieved  In  the 
Atlantic  Community.  Yet,  perhaps  partly 
because  of  such  progress,  this  achievement 
is  now  faced  with  great  danger.  Why  should 
this  be  so?  The  Communist  danger  has  not 
disappeared.  That  communism  shows  its 
greatest  impact  now  in  Asia  and  Africa,  where 
Western  unity  is  either  nonexistent  or  much 
less  in  evidence  than  in  Europe,  ought  to 
reawaken  us  to  the  very  value  of  that  unity. 
And  It  is  also  true  that  the  rise  of  emerging 
nations  confronts  the  entire  Western  World 
with  common  problems  which  we  could  re- 
solve far  better  by  a  common  effort.  History 
seems  to  disclose  that  trouble  flows  most 
freely  when  the  West  is  disunited. 

What  has  happened  to  this  great  alliance? 
Why  is  it  suddenly  in  such  disarray? 

Some  fainthearted  critics  have  told  us 
that  this  alliance  was  forged  in  the  days 
when  America  was  supreme  and  Europe  lay 
prostrate;  but  now,  we  are  told,  Europe 
wants  to  be  on  her  own.  Hence,  they  say 
this  alliance  is  outdated.  To  many,  this 
appears  to  make  sense  on  first  impact^  but 
If  we  take  the  trouble  to  cut  through  the 
verbiage  and  look  at  facts,  not  fiction,  a 
quite  different  picture  emerges. 

True,  there  Is  criticism  here  and  there, 
and  there  are  various  suggestions  for  im- 
provements. Obviously,  changes  should  be 
made  in  an  alliance  created  over  15  years 
ago.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  neither  in 
Great  Britain,  nor  in  Germany,  nor  In  Italy, 
nor  in  the  Benelux  countries  nor  Scandi- 
navia, Is  there  a  demand  for  fundamental 
change  or  renunciation  of  NATO.  None  of 
them  desires  the  United  States  to  be  less 
active  in  the  common  defense  of  the  West, 
or  less  of  a  participant  in  NATO,  though 
they  do  desire  a  stronger  voice  In  the  com- 
mon weal.  We  should  be  ready,  Indeed, 
active,  to  seek  ways  of  achieving  this. 

Only  one  country  appears  to  seek  the  dis- 
solution of  NATO  and  the  withdrawal  of 
America  from  Europe.  That  country  is 
Prance.  And  even  there,  many  of  France's 
citizens  and  nearly  all  of  the  great  news- 
papers are  opposed  to  the  policy  of  their 
government. 

Last  New  Year's  Eve,  General  de  Gaulle 
addressed  the  people  of  France,  and  spoke  of 
"rejecting  all  systems  which,  under  the  guise 
of  'supranational,'  or  of  'integration,'  or  else 
of  'Atlanticism'  systems  which  would  actu- 
ally maintain  us  under  the  hegemony  of 
which  you  know." 

If  these  words  mean  what  I  am  afraid  they 
mean,  then  our  long-time  friends,  the  gallant 
French  people,  under  de  Gaulle's  leadership, 
may  not  long  remain  In  an  Integrated  system 
of  defense  among  the  Atlantic  nations. 


Prance  is  an  independent,  sovereign  coun- 
try. If  she  were  to  choose  to  leave  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  we  cannot  stop 
her. 

But  we,  too  are  an  independent,  sovereign 
Nation,  and  so  are  our  allies.  While  we 
cannot  stop  Prance,  France  cannot  stop  ms 
or  those  in  the  Western  alliance  who  agree 
with  us  in  our  wish  to  make  lasting  arrange- 
ments for  the  common  defense  of  like- 
minded  members  of  the  Atlantic  area. 

The  situation  cries  out  for  leadership,  and 
leadership  will  come  from  the  United  States, 
or  it  will  not  come  at  all.  Should  we  look 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  whose  government 
was  elected  with  a  razor-thin  majority,  and 
which  is  beset  with  many  problems?  Will 
leadership  come  from  Germany,  or  from 
Italy?  Surely,  there  can  be  no  question.  It 
is  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
which  will  supply  the  leadership,  if  any 
there  be,  or  the  disarray  of  NATO  will  give 
way  to  disintegration  and  demise. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  last 
Thursday  I  said : 

A  war  is  being  fought  in  the  Indochinese 
Peninsula  and  it  involves  the  United  States. 
Under  General  Eisenhower,  we  responded  to 
a  call  from  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam for  "advice  and  assistai>ce"  and  it  Is 
generally  conceded  that,  in  the  intervening 
years,  that  phrase  has  been  rather  liberally 
construed  by  our  own  Government.  Reli- 
gious, political,  and  personal  differences 
among  the  South  Vietnamese  people  have 
produced  constant  instability  in  their  gov- 
ernn^ent,  which  has  changed  hands  so  often 
as  to  raise  serious  doubts  on  their  capacity 
to  unite  even  in  defense  of  their  homeland. 
Unity  of  their  own  leaders  in  the  formation 
of  a  government  with  some"  stability  is  an 
indispensable  prerequisite  to  the  protection 
and  to  the  Integrity  of  their  homeland. 
The  Vletcong,  from  the  north,  abetted  by 
the  infamous  Marxist  regime  of  Red  China, 
yearn  for  the  day  when  all  of  this  Asian 
Peninsula  will  fall  to  the  Reds.  If  they 
would  let  their  non-Communist  neighbors 
live  in  peace,  there  would  be  very  little  trou- 
ble, and  some  kind  of  a  peace  could  ensue 
in  this  beleaguered  area.  But  Marxist  com- 
munism does  not  work  that  way.  Decades 
and  generations — perhaps  centuries — are  of 
small  moment  in  their  strategic  planning. 
Life,  to  them,  is  hardly  an  expensive  com- 
modity. 

And  now,  the  announced  visit  of  a  Soviet 
delegation,  led  by  its  Premier,  to  North  Viet- 
nam adds  new  mystery  and  foreboding  to 
the  danger. 

However  much  Americans  may  wish  to  de- 
bate the  wisdom  of  our  original  response 
to  a  cry  for  help,  the  fact  Is  we  did  respond 
and  we  are  present — to  "advise  and  as- 
sist"— and  I  can  now  see  no  honorable  means 
for  us  abruptly  to  abandon  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  as  some  in  the  Congress  and 
the  country  now  demand.  I  see  no  useful 
purpose  in  now  arguing  whether  we  should 
have  agreed,  years  ago,  to  assist  South  Viet- 
nam. The  fact  is  we  did  agree  and  we  are 
there.  The  sanctity  of  America's  word,  of 
her  response  to  a  plea  for  help,  raises  a  ques- 
tion of  honor  when  some  among  us  urge 
our  Government  to  pull  out.  Friends  who 
trust  us  must  not  be  disillusioned,  and  our 
enemies  and  potential  enemies  must  recog- 
nize that  America  does  not  run  away  from 
danger. 

I  like  what  Dean  Acheson  said  in  a  recent 
speech  at  Amherst  College.  We  have  a  duty 
"to  preserve  values  outside  the  contour  of 
our  own  skins,  and  at  the  expense  of  fore- 
going much  that  is  desired  and  pleasant, 
including — It  may  be — our  own  fortunes  and 
lives." 
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Yesterday  at  the  request  of  the  wire 
ser\'ices,  I  made  a  statement  reading  as 
follows : 

There  Is  yet  time  for  communism  to  halt 
this  frightful  adventure.  Whether  anyone 
likes  It  or  not,  America  Is  In  South  Vietnam 
as  her  request,  to  help  her  preserve  her  in- 
dependence. 

It  is  an  independence  grounded  on  the 
agreement  in  which  the  Soviet  Union 
itself  participated. 

And  we  are  not  going  to  be  driven  out  nor 
run  away.  America's  purpose  is  clear,  and 
communism  must  not  misunderstand  us. 
Otherwise,  the  Reds  In  Asia — maybe  else- 
where— could  mlstakingly  Ignite  a  flre  to 
destroy  far  more  than  they  bargained  for. 
I  completely  approve  our  immediate  response 
to  the  new.  enlarged  sneak  attack  of  the 
Vietcong.  Why  the  sneak  attack  was  suc- 
cessful at  all  remains  to  be  answered. 

I  must  add,  as  a  Senator  who  speaks 
as  an  American  in  this  Chamber,  and  not 
as  a  political  partisan,  that  the  question 
of  wliy  the  sneak  attack  was  successful 
at  all  remains  a  problem  to  be  answered 
by  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Senate. 


STOCKPILE  INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow the  Senate  will  have  before  it 
S.  28.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  sale, 
eventually,  of  all  surplus  stockpiled  ma- 
terials, which  had  a  cost  price  of  about 
about  $8'/ 2  billion. 

The  Subcommittee  on  National  Stock- 
pile and  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
started  its  stockpile  investigation  on 
February  23,  1962  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
covering unconscionable  profits  from 
producers  who  contracted  to  sell  stra- 
tegic and  critical  materials  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  a  press  conference  on  June  1,  1962, 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Stockpile  and  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves  stated  that  as  of  that  date  his 
subcommittee  had  established  that  the 
taxpayers  stand  to  lose  $1  billion  as  a 
result  of  these  stocKpile  operations.  He 
further  stated: 

We  have  also  established  the  fact  that 
much  of  this  loss  is  because  of  maladmin- 
istration or  inefficiency  in  the  handling  of 
the  program. 

Although  I  am  not  aware  of  any  re- 
port on  the  recovery  of  unconscionable 
profits,  the  subcommittee  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  full  commit- 
tee have  voted  out  a  bill.  S.  28,  which 
cuts  across  the  legislative  jurisdiction 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, the  Agricultural  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Finance  Committee. 


S.  28  proposes  to  transfer  materials 
in  the  Defense  Production  Act  inventory 
to  a  new  materials  reserve  inventory 
if  not  required  to  meet  current  stock- 
pile objectives.  Also,  materials  here- 
after acquired  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  which  are 
not  needed  to  meet  stockpile  objectives 
of  the  national  stockpile  would  be  placed 
in  the  materials  reserve  inventory. 
The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
would  be  required  to  relinquish  its  au- 
thority over  the  Defense  Production  Act 
inventory  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Notes  representing  the  acquisition 
costs  of  materials  so  transferred,  to- 
gether with  unpaid  interest  thereon, 
would  be  canceled,  and  the  borrowing 
autliority  under  section  304(b)  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  would  be  corre- 
spondingly reduced.  The  waiver  of  in- 
terest and  the  cancellation  of  notes  un- 
der the  borrowing  authority  of  title  III 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  has  been 
the  subject  of  discussion  in  1964,  1962, 
and  earlier.  Approval  of  such  waivers 
and  cancellation  has  been  denied. 

Materials  in  the  Defense  Production 
Act  inventory  may  not  be  sold  at  less 
than  the  current  domestic  market  price. 
In  1962  it  was  proposed  to  eliminate  the 
word  "domestic"  from  this  provision  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act.  However, 
the  proposal  was  not  adopted.  S.  28 
provides  for  the  sale  of  materials  in  the 
materials  reserve  inventory  at  "fair 
market  value"  but  provides  that  "fair 
market  value"  shall  be  construed  to 
mean  not  less  than  the  current  domestic 
market  price  unless  the  President  shall 
determine  that  such  a  construction  is  in- 
consistent with  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

There  is  no  requirement  in  the  Defense 
Production  Act  for  any  delay  in  selling 
materials  acquired  under  that  act.  The 
timing  of  a  sale  is  entirely  within  the 
discretion  of  the  agencies  administering 
the  act.  S.  28  would  impose  on  sales 
from  the  new  materials  reserve  inven- 
tory, and  consequently  on  all  materials 
in  the  Defense  Production  Act  inventory, 
a  requirement  of  at  least  60  days'  delay, 
and  would  subject  them  to  veto  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  or  the  House. 

In  extending  the  Defense  Production 
Act,  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee expressly  recommended  continu- 
ance of  sections  302,  303,  and  304  to  con- 
tinue available  to  the  executive  the 
means  for  quick  and  decisive  action  to 
meet  a  materials  supply  problem  in  a  new 
emergency.  If  materials  acquired  for 
this  purpose  are  made  subject  to  the  60- 
day  waiting  period  imposed  by  section  7 
of  S.  28.  the  purpose  of  the  program 
would  be  frustrated. 

The  basic  responsibility  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  as  related  to  mate- 


The  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee has  legislative  jurisdiction  over  the'^i^'if^ls,  is  to  determine  what  is  needed  in 
Defense   Production    Act    inventory    of    ^^^  stockpile  for  defense  purposes.    The 


materials,  and  this  inventory  has  been 
subject  to  continuing  review  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Defense  Production.  S.  28 
seeks  to  transfer  all  authority  over  the 
Defense  Production  Act  inventory  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Stockpile  and 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  and  to  bypass 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 


Banking  and  Currency  Committee  has 
responsibility  for  economic  measures, 
stabilization,  and  controls.  Surplus  sup- 
plies of  materials  which  are  to  be  offered 
for  sale  in  the  civilian  economy  should  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee. 

S.  28  appears  to  be  similar  to  a  pro- 
posed bill  which  originated  in  the  Gen- 
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eral  Services  Administration  and  was 
circulated  among  Government  agencies 
long  before  the  subcommittee  started  its 
stockpiling  hearings.  This  may  explain 
why  the  policymaking  functions  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  are  being 
transferred  to  the  housekeeping  agency 
of  the  Government,  the  General  Services 
Administration.  The  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning,  which  has  special  skills 
and  knowledge  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
military  and  of  the  civilian  economy  for 
defense  and  mobilization  purposes,  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  would  be 
entirely  bypassed. 

As  early  as  January  1955,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Defense  Production  re- 
viewed the  procedures  being  followed  in 
the  administration  of  materials  con- 
tracts  and  recommended  that  GSA  re- 
view the  records  of  individuals  within 
GSA  who  failed  to  carry  out  assigned 
duties  and  to  properly  safeguard  the  in- 
terest of  the  Government.  There  is  a 
case  in  court  at  the  present  time  involv- 
ing the  expensing  of  capital  equipment 
on  a  materials  contract  that  the  GSA 
auditors  should  have  disallowed.  Wit- 
nesses from  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration have  been  critical  of  policy 
decisions  and  actions  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  yet  the  General 
Services  Administration  failed  to  men- 
tion most  of  the  actions  complained  of 
in  the  hearings  in  its  reports  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Defense  Production.  If 
there  have  been  large  losses  which  re- 
sulted from  maladministration  as  re- 
ported, it  would  seem  inappropriate  to 
transfer  the  policymaking  functions  over 
materials  to  the  agency  which  has  had 
the  responsibility  for  administering  these 
contracts  in  past  years. 

DETAILS    OF    BILL 

S.  28,  introduced  by  Senator  Stuart 
Symington  on  January  6.  1965,  contains 
the  same  language  as  the  amended  ver- 
sion of  S.  2272  which  was  originally  in- 
troduced on  October  31,  1963.  Senate 
Report  No.  1025,  to  accompany  amended 
bill  S.  2272,  was  submitted  on  May  26. 
1964. 

S.  28  would  consolidate  the  national 
stockpile,  the  Defense  Production  Act 
inventory,  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile. There  would  be  two  remaining  in- 
ventories: National  stockpile;  materials 
reserve  inventory. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  over  materials  in 
the  Defense  Production  Act  inventory 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Forestry  Committee 
over  the  supplemental  stockpile  would  be 
transferred  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Notes  representing  the  acquisi- 
tion costs  of  materials  transferred  from 
the  Defense  Production  Act  inventory 
and  the  unpaid  interest  would  be  can- 
celed, and  the  borrowing  authority  re- 
duced accordingly. 

The  President  would  determine  the 
stockpile  objective  for  each  material. 
Materials  required  to  meet  stockpile  ob- 
jectives could  be  transferred  from  the 
national  stockpile  to  the  materials  re- 
serve inventory  and  sold  at  prices  which 
appear  to  be  much  less  definite  than  the 
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price  established  in  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  which  provides  for  sales  at  not 
less  than  the  current  domestic  market 

price. 

Section  7(d)  provides  that  sales  shall 
be  made  with  due  regard  for  protecting 
first,  the  United  States  against  avoidable 
loss;  second,  producers,  processors,  and 
consumers  against  avoidable  disruption 
of  their  usual  markets;  and  third,  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States. 
Materials  could  be  sold  by  negotiation  or 
competitive  bid,  and  even  sold  to  undes- 
ignated classes  of  potential  purchasers. 
Although  four  classes  of  purchasers  are 
set  forth  in  the  bill,  sales  are  not  limited 
to  these  particular  classes. 

Senator  Symington  advised  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  that  the 
executive  branch  would  decide,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  industry  in  question, 
what  would  be  a  fair  price,  and  it  would 
be  sold  at  that  price,  unless  one  of  the 
Houses  of  the  Congress  said  it  should  not 
be  sold  at  that  price. 

S.  28  has  since  been  amended  to  provide 
for  sales  at  fair  market  value,  which 
means  not  less  than  the  current  domestic 
market  price  unless  the  President  shall 
determine  that  such  construction  is  in- 
consistent with  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

S.  28  provides  for  stockpiling  strategic 
and  critical  materials  required  for  the 
industrial  and  economic  recovery  of  the 
United  States  following  a  nuclear  at- 
tack. There  is  no  specific  reference  to 
-  nuclear  attack  in  the  present  law. 

Although  S.  28  would  provide  mate- 
rials for  an  emergency  following  a  nu- 
clear attack,  "strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials" is  given  a  more  limited  definition. 
The  definition  is  phrased  to  specifically 
deny  authority  to  stockpile  manufac- 
tured forms  of  materials  other  than  dia- 
mond dies  and  jewel  bearings. 

Although  it  is  stated  on  page  11  of 
Senate  Report  No.  1025  that  the  return 
to  the  Government  could  be  substantial 
if  any  substantial  part  of  the  excess  is 
disposed  of,  there  is  some  question  as  to 
the  quantity  of  materials  which  could  be 
sold  under  S.  28.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
parenthetically,  that  disposals  have 
stepped  up  recently.  During  the  last  6 
months  of  calendar  1964.  more  than  $200 
million  was  sold  or  committed  for,  com- 
pared to  about  $167  million  during  the  en- 
tire fiscal  year  19C4. 

Since  the  bill  provides  for  stockpil- 
ing for  industrial  and  economic  recovery 
following  a  nuclear  attack  as  well  as 
stockpiling  for  conventional  war,  it 
would  seem  that  the  excess  quantity  of 
materials  could  not  be  known  until  de- 
terminations are  made  covering  require- 
ments for  nuclear  war.  Such  deter- 
minations may  require  many  years. 

Section  7(b)  (5)  of  S.  28  authorizes  the 
use  of  materials  in  the  materials  reserve 
inventory  for  the  payment  of  costs  in- 
cident to  upgrading  materials  in  the  na- 
tional stockpile.  In  the  past  producers 
have  asked  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  provide  for  "payment  in  kind" 
rather  than  permit  the  use  of  one  mate- 
rial to  pay  for  the  upgrading  cost  of 
other  materials. 

S.  28  would  eliminate  the  exemption 
under  section  106  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951  that  has  applied  to  raw  mate- 


rials. The  Renegotiation  Act  Is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. 

Section  5  of  S.  28  provides  that  mate- 
rials in  the  national  stockpile  may  be 
released  for  use,  sale,  or  other  disposi- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  solving  economic 
dislocation.  Stockpiling  under  the  pres- 
ent law  is  carried  out  for  common  de- 
fense purposes.  The  report — No.  1025^ 
contains  inadequate  information  on  the 
need  to  make  use  of  the  defense  stock- 
pile for  solving  economic  dislocation. 

Section  7(b)  (11)  provides  that  the 
President  shall  direct  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  to  abandon,  destroy, 
or  donate  to  public  bodies  materials  in 
the  materials  reserve  inventory  which 
have  no  commercial  value  or  which  do 
not  have  sufficient  commercial  value  to 
justify  further  care  and  handling.  The 
report — No.  1025 — does  not  indicate  the 
quantity  and  value  of  materials  that  are 
considered  to  have  little  or  no  commer- 
cial value.  This  language  appears  to  be 
sufficiently  broad  to  create  a  giveaway 
program  in  materials. 

Under  section  7(b)  (9)  the  President 
shall  direct  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  to  require,  whenever  prac- 
ticable, that  departments  and  agencies 
use  materials  from  the  Materials  Reserve 
inventory  in  lieu  of  prociiring  such  mate- 
rial from  private  sources. 

Section  7(d)  of  S.  28  seeks  to  prevent 
disposals  to  Communist-controlled  na- 
tions. The  Budget  Bureau  requested  a 
change  in  language  and  the  language  in 
the  bill  was  changed.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  was  interested  in  making  it  clear 
that  the  Export  Control  Act  is  to  govern. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
brief  summary  of  the  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee last  year  on  a  similar  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stockpiling — Summary  of  Hearing  op  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
July  24.  1964 

Senator  Symington  Introduced  S.  28  on 
January  6,  1965,  which  is  the  same  bill  as 
the  amended  version  of  S.  2272.  S.  28  was 
voted  out  of  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Stockpile  and  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  en 
January  29,  1965.  S.  28  was  voted  out  of  the 
full  committee  on  February  4,  1965  with  an 
amendment.  The  amendment  provides  that 
materials  may  be  sold  from  the  Materials 
Reserve  inventory  at  "fair  market  value," 
and  further  provides  that  "fair  market  value" 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  not  less  than  the 
current  domestic  market  price  unless  the 
President  shall  determine  that  such  a  con- 
struction Is  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  act. 

S.  28  relates  to  the  three  inventories  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials  which  follows: 


Asof  June  30, 1964 

Cost 

Market 

Defense  Trodiiclion 
Act  inventory 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental 
Rtorkuile     

$1,  463. 619. 700 
5, 677. 325, 600 

1,358.189,400 

S«67.384,100 
5, 688, 262. 400 

1,213.312,100 

S.  28  would  continue  the  national  stock- 
pile, abolish  the  Defense  Production  Act  In- 


ventory and  the  supplemental  stockpile,  and 
create  a  new  materials  reserve  Inventory. 
The  two  remaining  Inventories  would  be: 
national  stockpUe;  materials  reserve  Inven- 
tory. 

The  summary  of  the  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
July  24,  1964,  follows: 

When  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  found  that  the 
proposed  legislation  would  eliminate  much 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Sena- 
tor Mansfield  on  July  17,  1964,  and  sug- 
gested the  elimination  of  language  In  the  bUl 
which  related  to  the  E>efense  Production  Act. 
The  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  stated  that  he  hoped  the  bill 
(S.  2272)  would  not  be  brought  up  for  action 
until  he  had  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  members  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  whether  or  not  they  were  willing 
for  the  Defense  Production  Act  to  be  super- 
seded. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  further  stated  In  part 
as  follows: 

"If  new  legislation  be  needed  for  purposes 
of  disposing  of  surplus  stockpile  material,  1 
would  be  glad  to  support  It,  but  my  surface 
Impression  is  that  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  would  not  favor  a  bill 
which  makes  no  material  Improvement  In 
the  method  of  disposal  but  merely  confers 
complete  jurisdiction  over  all  inventories  of 
materials  upon  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

"For  instance,  subsection  7(a)  of  S.  2272 
would  abolish  the  defense  production  Inven- 
tory. It  also  would  abolish  the  supplemental 
stockpile  established  by  subsection  104(b) 
of  the  AgrlcultiU'al  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954.  The  bill  provides  for 
the  Armed  Services  Commltcee  to  exercise  the 
general  type  of  review  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  inventory  as  provided  by  the 
Defense  Production  Act.  The  same  Is  true 
of  the  section  relating  to  discovery  and 
development  of  mineral  resources  and  the 
development  of  substitutes  for  strategic  and 
critical  materials." 

Reference  was  also  made  to  the  provision 
in  the  Defense  Production  Act  which  re- 
quires that  materials  be  sold  at  not  less  than 
the  current  domestic  market  price  as  com- 
pared to  the  indefinite  language  in  the  bill. 
It  was  stated  that  the  Senate  had  con- 
sistently refused  to  cancel  the  borrowing 
authority  and  to  waive  Interest  as  provided 
In  S.  2272.  The  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  concluded 
the  letter  by  stating  that  if  members  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  could 
have  an  opportunity  to  formulate  their  views, 
agreement  might  be  reached  on  amendments 
that  would  make  the  bill  more  acceptable. 

On  July  20,  1964,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
WTote  a  letter  to  Senator  Stuart  Symington 
and  indicated  he  would  have  no  objection  to 
S.  2272  provided  he  would  leave  out  pro- 
visions In  the  bill  which  virtually  eliminate 
the  Defense  Production  Act,  which  Is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee. 

On  July  24.  1964,  Senator  Stuart  Syming- 
ton appeared  before  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  Is  Indicated  in 
the  statement  of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on  page  5: 
"The  Chairman.  The  distinguished  patron 
of  the  bill  felt  that  his  committee  was 
unanimous,  all  of  the  agencies  were  unani- 
mous, and  he  didn't  want  to  change  the  bill. 
"I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  we 
passed  this  bill  without  change,  we  would 
still  have  under  title  I  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  priorities  and  allocations,  under 
title  III  of  the  act  we  would  have  the  matter 
of  guaranteed  V-loans  and  under  title  vn 
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volvintary  agreements,  and  so  on.  Some 
members  of  our  committee  wanted  to  go  Into 
the  question  of  just  what  this  bill  did  to 
our  Jurisdiction  and  just  why  we  should  yield 
our  jurisdiction  over  the  Defense  Production 
Act  inventory  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. And  that  is  the  purpose  of  this 
meeting." 

The  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  recalled  that  there  had 
been  a  hearing  in  1950  when  Senator  Syming- 
ton was  strongly  advocating  that  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  be  passed  so  we  could 
have  authority  to  buy  materials  at  such 
prices  as  the  procurement  agency  saw  fit, 
ajid  enter  into  long-term  contracts.  Sen- 
ator Symington  was  then  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Security  Resources  Board. 

Senator  Robertson  pointed  out  that  In 
1950  he  thought  the  authority  being  re- 
quested was  broad,  that  the  administration 
could  do  a  lot  of  things  without  proper  con- 
gressional control,  and  that  he  was  uneasy 
about  giving  blanket  authority  to  pile  up 
£ill  sorts  of  materials  under  long-term  con- 
tracts at  such  prices  as  the  procurement 
agency  saw  fit  to  pay. 

The  first  page  of  the  hearing  sets  forth  a 
statement  that  Senator  Symington  made  on 
July  24,  1950,  before  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  as  head  of  the  National 
Security   Resources  Board. 

"Mr.  Svmington.  I  think  Senator  Robert- 
son's point  was  quite  pertinent  to  this  dis- 
cussion. The  question  is  whether  in  operat- 
ing this  act  there  is  going  to  be  integrity  in 
the  way  It  is  handled.  I  think  these  ques- 
tions "are  all  technical  questions  and  ques- 
tions of  integrity,  as  you  put  them  up.  I 
think  at  this  stage  it  is  much  more  advisable 
to  risk  possible  details  of  maladministration 
and  get  the  powers  out  and  supj>ort  the 
troops  than  it  is  to  question  the  details." 

In  contrast  to  the  above  statement  about 
risking  possible  details  of  maladministration. 
Senator  Robertson  pointed  out  that  in  a 
press  conference  on  June  1,  1962.  after  Sena- 
tor Symington  had  stated  that  his  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  had 
established  that  the  taxpayers  stand  to  lose 
over  a  billion  dollars,  he  said  that  his  sub- 
committee had  also  established  the  fact  that 
much  of  this  loss  is  because  of  maladmin- 
istration or  inefficiency  in  the  handling  of 
these  programs. 

(  Note. — Although  Senator  Symington's 
subcommittee  app^Srs  to  have  discovered  a 
billion  dollar  loss  m  1962.  the  borrowing  au- 
thority reports  to  the  Congress  estimated  as 
early  as  1954  that  there  would  be  losses  of 
over  $1  billion  on  Defense  Production  Act 
programs  handled  by  GSA.) 

Senator  Robertson  pointed  out  that  when 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Defense  Production  agreements  had  been 
worked  out  on  aluminum  imports  that  saved 
the  Government  about  $90  million. 

Senator  Roeertson  stated  that  the  bill  to 
merge  all  stockpiles  and  put  the  jurisdiction 
under  the  Armed  Services  Committee  con- 
tains a  provision  which  authorizes  sales  of 
surplus  materials  at  less  than  the  domestic 
market  price  set  forth  in  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act.  Senator  Robertson  stated  he  was 
not  sure  just  what  the  price  would  be,  except 
that  the  selling  agency  is  to  use  discretion 
so  as  to  not  hurt  the  market. 

Senator  Robertson  asked  Senator  Syming- 
ton what  the  price  would  be  for  surplus 
metals  sold  under  his  bill  (p.  19).  Sena- 
tor Symington  stated:  "Any  sale,  exchange,  or 
other  disposal  made  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  made  with  due  regard  for 
protecting  ( 1 )  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss,  (2)  producers,  processors,  and 
consumers  against  avoidable  disruption  of 
their  usual  markets." 

Senator  Symington  stated  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  would  decide,  after  consulting 
with  the  Industry  In  question,  what  would  be 


a  fair  price,  and  It  would  be  sold  at  that  price, 
unless  one  of  the  Houses  of  the  Congress 
said  it  should  not  be  sold  at  that  price. 

Senator  Robertson  asked  about  deleting 
any  reference  to  the  Defense  Production  Act 
and  Senator  Symington  stated  this  would  de- 
feat the  whole  purpose  of  the  bill  (p.  19). 
He  stated  that  the  Defense  Production  Act 
stockpile  has  many  flaws  In  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  proper  disposal.  Senator 
Symington  stated  that  one  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  get  more  control  over  the  supple- 
mental stockpile. 

Senator  Dougl.^s  inquired  about  the  num- 
ber of  meetings  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Defense  Production  during  the  past  5  years. 
Senator  Sparkman  stated  that  the  work  of 
the  joint  committee  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  doesn't  call  for  regular  meetings  (pp.  20 
and  24).  Letters  relating  to  this  subject 
were  made  a  part  of  the  record  (pp.  26  and 
27). 

Although  Senator  Symington's  bill  would 
transfer  the  Defense  Production  Act  inven- 
tory and  the  supplemental  stockpile  to  two 
Inventories  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Senator  Syming- 
ton stated  on  page  28  that  there  Is  no  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
to  take  over  anything. 

There  was  some  discussion  regarding  em- 
ployees at  present  and  under  the  proposed 
legislation.  Senator  Symington  said  that 
disposal  is  far  more  complicated  under  the 
national  stockpile  than  under  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  and  asked  the  question  as  to 
why  it  can  be  operated  without  a  single 
member  in  the  way  of  staff.  However,  Sen- 
ator Symington  did  not  make  reference  to 
the  limited  number  of  meetings  his  subcom- 
mittee held  over  a  period  of  years. 

Senator  Bennett  stated  that  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  has  responsibility 
for  the  health  of  the  Nation's  economy.  In- 
cluding prices,  production,  and  stabilization 
of  the  economy  (p.  31).  He  further  stated 
as  follows: 

"Now  I  am  glad  that  you  would  put  all  of 
the  stockpiles  together.  I  think  that  is 
sound.  But  I  think  if  you  want  to  look  at 
the  basic  problem  of  fundamental  jurisdic- 
tion, the  responsibility  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  to  determine  what  is  needed 
in  the  stockpile  for  national  defense  pur- 
poses. And  the  fundamental  responsibility 
of  our  committee  should  be  with  respect  to 
the  reserve  stockpile,  and  we,  and  not  you, 
should  have  the  responsibility  for  handling 
the  disposal,  because  that  was  certainly  our 
responsibility,  for  example,  with  respect  to 
synthetic  rubber  plants  the  Government 
operated  during  the  war. 

"I  think  we  are  also  responsible  for  that 
part  of  the  bill  which  affects  the  financial 
relations  with  the  Treasury.  The  Treasury  is 
our  problem.  So  I  would  say  that  if  this  bill 
were  amended  to  provide  that  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee — and  not  the 
Armed  Services  Committee — would  have  the 
responsibility  for  disposal  of  materials  not 
needed  for  defense,  which  is  ours,  as  well  as 
the  opportunity  to  review  and  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  decision  regarding  the 
cancellation  of  notes  to  the  Treasury,  that 
that  should  resolve  this  disagreement. 

"Now  you  may  say  'Well,  look,  we  have 
the  biggest  stockpile  In  defense.'  I  don't 
think  that  is  vital,  because  you  are  taking 
stockpile  that  was  under  our  responsibility 
away  from  us.  Let's  split  the  responsibility 
where  it  belongs.  The  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee is  responsible  to  provide  stockpiles 
needed  for  defense.  And  I  think  we  are  re- 
sponsible to  dispose  of  the  material  that  is 
not  needed  for  defense.  And  I  think  that 
would  resolve  the  difflculty  of  Jurisdiction. 

"Now  If  that  were  done.  I  think  we  might 
have  to  have  some  hearings  about  the  ques- 
tion of  price  and  about  the  question  of 
whether  It  Is  going  to  be  done  on  a  limited 


congressional  veto  basis,  rather  than  a  posi- 
tive basis.  I  am  sure  it  is  obvious  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  as  it  probably  is  to 
the  members  of  this  committee,  that  the 
people  who  produce  this  material  in  the 
United  States — production  and  stabilization 
is  part  of  our  problem — are  very  much  dis- 
turbed by  that  language  in  the  bill  which 
would  give  the  executive  the  power  to  dis- 
pose of  this  material  below  the  domestic 
market  price. 

"Now  I  know  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
says  it  is  hard  to  find  a  domestic  price.  I 
think  it  is  much  harder  to  find  a  world 
price,  because  you  have  got  so  many  more 
factors  involved  in  it. 

"So  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
If  we  want  to  really  preserve  the  Jurisdiction 
of  this  committee,  that  we  ask  for  those 
amendments  and  then  we  could  support  the 
bill.  Because  I  really  believe  that  the  right 
of  disposal  which  affects  both  production 
and  stabilization  is  our  jurisdiction;  cer- 
tainly the  Armed  Services  Committee  is  not 
concerned  fundamentally  with  the  disposal 
of  material.  They  are  concerned  with  the 
defense  of  the  United  States." 

Senator  Sparkman  stated  that  when  we 
do  have  a  period  of  emergency,  and  have  to 
have  controls  of  any  kind,  it  is  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  that  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  those  controls.  And  it  is  because 
of  the  economic  implications.  He  said  that 
we  are  in  a  period  now  when  we  don't  have 
those  controls,  and  we  find  a  surplus  in  the 
various  stockpiles.  Senator  Sparkman  stated 
that  does  not  mean  that  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  should  lose  interest  or 
should  lose  jurisdiction  regarding  the  eco- 
nomic considerations  (p.  35). 

Senator  Symington  stated  that  he  was  not 
asking  for  any  jurisdiction,  and  that  if  the 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee wants  to  discuss  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  that  he 
would  like  to  take  over  the  jurisdiction  of 
disposals,  he  would  be  willing. 

Senator  Proxmire  stated  that  he  is  very 
sympathetic  with  Senator  Symington's  bill, 
but  further  stated  that  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  should  zealously  guard 
its  Jurisdiction,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
production  and  stabilization.  Senator  Prox- 
mire indicated  that  passage  of  the  bill  would 
help  the  budget  and  the  economy.  Senator 
Proxmire  stated  that  he  is  in  favor  of  the 
bill  although  he  did  not  think  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  ought  to  cede  any 
jurisdiction  (p.  38). 

Senator  Robertson  stated  that  there  may 
be  a  need  for  a  stockpile  for  a  nuclear  war, 
but  nobody  has  ever  told  us  what  kind  of 
stockpile  we  need  for  a  nuclear  war. 

Senator  Muskie  stated  that  he  Is  sympa- 
thetic to  Senator  Symington's  bill,  that  he 
thinks  the  approach  is  a  commonsense  one, 
and  that  he  reserves  some  judgment  in  the 
details  of  the  bill.  He  thinks  the  question 
Of  jurisdiction  is  a  valid  one  to  be  explored 
by  the  chairmen  of  the  two  committees,  but 
that  the  disposal  of  materials  takes  priority 
over  jurisdiction. 


POSTAL  SAVINGS  SYSTEM 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  per- 
sonally am  pleased  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Postmaster 
General,  Mr.  Gronouski,  are  reported  to 
be  in  favor  of  asking  Congress  to  abolish 
the  old  and  badly  worn  Postal  Savings 
System.  I  commend  them  for  this  action 
which  I  believe  would  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  people. 

The  Postal  Savings  System  was  estab- 
lished by  an  act  of  Congress  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century.  It  was  designed  to 
attract  small  depositors  and  to  encour- 
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aee  thrift  and  to  provide  savings  deposit 
facilities,  especially  in  communities 
where  banks  did  not  exist.  Today  bank- 
ing facilities  are  readily  available  in  prac- 
tically every  community. 

The  Postal  Savings  System  served  its 
purpose.  After  its  founding  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1910,  the  System  experienced  a 
continued  growth  until  about  1945  or 
1946.  Since  1947  the  System's  activities 
and  deposits  have  been  on  a  decline. 
Easy  access  to  commercial  banking  facil- 
ities; federally  insured  protection  for 
deposits;  and  the  low  rate  of  2  percent 
paid  on  postal  savings  deposits  have 
made  the  System  obsolete.  Today  the 
System  Is  time  consuming,  an  expense  to 
the  Post  Office  Department;  and  pays  the 
depositor  a  veiT  inequitable  rate  of  inter- 
est. The  Post  Office  Department  should 
get  out  of  the  banking  business. 

I  was  glad  to  support  legislation  that 
would  have  helped  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion in  the  82d,  83d,  84th,  and  85th  Con- 
gresses. 

I  believe  it  was  in  1955,  the  Hoover 
Commission  recommended  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  Postal  Savings  System.  Also, 
it  was  recommended  by  the  Postmaster 
General  during  President  Eisenhower's 
administration.  This  legislation  was 
needed  at  that  time,  but  it  did  not  pass. 
It  is  needed  today  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
give  it  my  support. 

I  do  this  because  I  believe  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Postal  Savings  System,  which 
was  expected  to  aid  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy by  encouraging  thrift  and  drawing 
additional  money  into  circulation,  has 
served  well,  but  in  the  realm  of  modern 
facilities  for  saving  it  has  become  out- 
moded and  should  be  discontinued. 


PRESIDENTIAL  PRAYER  BREAKFAST 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
13th  Annual  Presidential  Prayer  Break- 
fast was  held  last  Thursday  morning,  and 
there  were  over  2,500  in  attendance. 

Among  those  attending  were  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Vice  President,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps, 
Governors  of  various  States,  and  over 
half  of  the  membership  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  well  as  religious  and  lay  leaders 
from  over  the  Nation. 

The  growth  of  the  prayer  breakfast 
movement  over  the  past  13  years  has 
been  remarkable.  As  a  result  of  this 
breakfast,  practically  every  Governor  of 
the  United  States  holds  an  annual  prayer 
breakfast  in  his  own  State  Capitol  with 
the  leaders  of  his  State  and  literally  hun- 
dreds of  small  regular  groups  are  meet- 
ing to  foster  faith  and  freedom  in  this 
land  and  around  the  world. 

There  is  a  growing  appreciation  for  the 
values  gained  when  leaders  meet  in  the 
spirit  of  prayer — recognizing  that  our 
ultimate  hope  and  trust  is  in  God. 

One  of  our  Nation's  outstanding  col- 
umnists, David  Lawrence,  wrote  a  very 
excellent  article  entitled,  "Religion  in 
Governmental  Life,"  which  appeared  in 


the  Washington  Star  last  Saturday  and 
other  papers  in  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Religion  in  Governmental  Life 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
Church  and  state  are  supposed  to  be  sep- 
arate, and  formally  they  are.  But  the  13th 
Annual  Presidential  Prayer  Breakfast  yester- 
day at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  here,  attended 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
prominent  men  from  the  other  two  branches 
of  the  Government,  was  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  the  role  that  religion  plays  In  gov- 
ernmental life  in  the  United  States. 

Just  4  years  ago,  at  the  Ninth  Annual 
Presidential  Prayer  Breakfast,  Lyndon  John- 
son, then  Vice  President,  said: 

"We  need  to  remember  that  the  separation 
of  church  and  state  must  never  mean  the 
Eep.tration  of  religious  values  from  the  lives 
of  our  public  servants." 

In  his  address  this  week  to  the  prayer 
breakfast — now  as  President— Johnson  said: 
"I  find  for  myself,  as  I  know  men  and 
women  throughout  this  great  Government  of 
ours  also  find,  a  sustaining  strength  from 
the  moments  of  prayer,  whether  we  assemble 
together  or  whether  we  pray  silently  alone. 
What  has  become  a  tradition  and  practice  In 
our  times  is  actually  one  of  the  oldest  public 
traditions  of  our  national  life." 

All  this  may  sound  paradoxical  In  view 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  that  have  banned  the  use  of 
prayers  as  a  classroom  exercise  In  the  public 
schools.  But  the  annual  Presidential  Prayer 
Breakfasts  here  have  become  Inspiring  mani- 
festations of  devotion  to  the  concept  of 
prayer,    whether   public   or    private. 

Besides  Johnson,  there  were  in  attendance 
Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey,  Speaker 
John  McCormack,  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark,  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Senate  as  well  as 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  brief  speeches  were  particularly  sig- 
nificant. One  was  made  by  Gen.  Harold  K. 
Johnson,  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  who  told  of 
the  value  of  prayer  to  him  as  he  passed 
through  dangerous  moments  In  World  War 
II  and  In  the  Korean  war.  He  spoke  of  an 
occasion  when  he  was  a  prisoner  aboard  a 
Japanese  ship  that  was  being  bombarded  by 
U.S.   aircraft.     He   said: 

"I  bowed  my  head  and  prayed,  and  In  the 
course  of  my  prayer  said,  'Lord,  I  am  ready 
if  you  want  me.'  And  I  knew  a  great 
peace.  •   •   • 

"Fourteen  years  ago  and  two  months,  on 
a  lonely  road  Just  southeast  of  Pyongyang, 
the  capital  of  North  Korea,  a  road  that  was 
deserted  except  for  a  small  handful  of  Ameri- 
can defenders,  a  lonely  commander  was  deep- 
ly troubled  by  the  threat  to  the  men  that  he 
was  charged  with  safeguarding.  Could  he 
do  the  Job  that  was  his  to  do  and  still  give 
his  men  a  fighting  chance  to  survive?  And 
out  of  the  still  of  the  night,  as  If  from  a 
great  distance,  came  Gods  voice  saying,  'Be 
strong,  have  no  fear,  I  am  with  you.'  And 
In  the  years  that  have  since  passed  by,  I 
continue  to  turn  to  God,  both  in  my  infre- 
quent hours  of  accomplishment  or  achieve- 
ment to  thank  Him.  and  in  my  more  frequent 
hours  of  tribulation  to  seek  His  help.  In 
short.  I  am  here  because  I  believe.  I  am  sure 
that  you  are  here  because  you  believe." 

Another  Impressive  speech  came  from  Wil- 
liam C.  Jones,  a  successful  btisinessman  from 
Los  Angeles  who  has  been  host  to  the  Presi- 
dential prayer  breakfasts  here  for  several 
years.    He  said: 

"Prayer  has  played  a  significant  part  in  my 
Ufe,  and  I  feel  perfectly  at  home  here.    The 


reason  I  am  sure  that  Jesus  Christ  changes 
a  life  is  because  He  changed  mine.  In  answer 
to  a  prayer  12  years  ago.  after  being  an  alco- 
holic for  15  years,  ruining  my  home,  my 
friends,  and  everything.  He  put  a  new  light 
into  me,  and  I've  experienced  this  miracle 
in  my  own  life." 

In  attendance  at  the  Presidential  prayer 
breakfast  this  year  were  more  than  70  presi- 
dents of  national  and  international  labor 
unions,  more  than  100  leaders  in  the  field  of 
Industry  and  business,  the  chancellors  and 
the  presidents  from  a  number  of  universities 
and  colleges,  and  prominent  men  from  the 
courts,  from  communications,  and  from 
every  other  phase  of  economic  life.  Senator 
Prank  Carlson,  Republican,  of  Kansas,  who 
presided  at  the  meeting,  said: 

"The  growth  of  the  prayer  breakfast  move- 
ment during  these  past  13  years  has  been 
remarkable.  As  a  result  of  this  breakfast, 
practically  every  Governor  in  the  United 
States  holds  an  annual  Governor's  prayer 
breakfast  in  his  own  State  capital  with  the 
leaders  of  that  State.  And  literally  hundreds 
of  smaller  regular  groups  are  meeting  to  fos- 
ter faith  and  freedom  in  this  land  and 
around  the  world. 

"New  prayer  groups  which  meet  weekly  are 
being  organized  among  bu.stnessmen,  civic 
officials,  secretaries,  clerks,  housewives,  col- 
lege and  university  students. 

"Now  there's  a  growing  appreciation  for 
the  values  gained  when  leaders  meet  In  the 
spirit  of  prayer,  recognizing  that  our  ulti- 
mate hope  and  trust  Is  In  our  God." 

So  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  use  of 
prayer  has  been  discouraged  in  American 
public  life. 


INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  14-nation  Executive  Board  of 
the  International  Coffee  Council  met  in 
London  and  voted  that  the  annual  ex- 
port quotas  for  1964-65  should  be  re- 
duced. 

This  decision  was  reached  3  days  after 
the  U.S.  Senate  voted  to  implement  the 
Coffee  Agreement,  and  is  further  evi- 
dence that  the  International  Coffee 
Council  has  but  one  program  in  mind 
and  that  is  a  continued  increase  in  the 
price  of  coffee  for  our  consumers. 

At  this  meeting  the  exporting  coun- 
tries recommended  an  immediate  5 -per- 
cent cut  in  the  export  quotas,  which 
would  reduce  present  world  exports  of 
47.5  million  bags  by  some  2.2  million. 
This  would  bring  the  world  export  of 
coffee  down  to  45.3  million  bags,  which 
is  the  lowest  since  1962. 

The  consumer  countries  which  are 
members  of  the  International  Coffee 
Council  have  for  some  time  been  urging 
an  export  quota  of  coffee  of  50  million 
bags,  while  the  exporters  have  been  con- 
tending for  an  export  quota  of  45  million 

bags. 

This  reduced  quota  has  not  had  the 
support  of  the  United  States,  but  in  the 
final  analysis,  we  only  have  20  percent  of 
the  votes  in  establishing  coffee  quotas. 

The  coffee  consumers  of  our  Nation 
can  continue  to  expect  ever  increasing 
prices  for  coffee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
patch from  London  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  last  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)    Post,  Feb.  6, 
1965] 

Coffee  Grottp  Decides  on  Export  Cuts 

London,  February  5. — The  14-natlon  Exec- 
utive Board  or  the  International  Coffee 
Council  decided  In  principle  today  that  an- 
nual export  quotas  for  1964-65  should  be 
reduced. 

No  agreement  was  reached  on  the  amount 
of  the  reduction,  however,  and  the  Board, 
which  ended  a  5-day  session  this  evening, 
announced  It  would  meet  again  February 
15-16  to  decide  this  matter. 

A  statement  Issued  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting  said: 

"In  the  light  of  a  careful  study  of  the 
market  situation,  and  In  particular  of  the 
recent  Instability  In  the  prices  for  robusta 
coffees,  the  Board  decided  In  principle  that 
annual  quotas  for  1964-65  should  be  reduced. 

"The  exporting  members  offered  to  pro- 
vide satisfactory  guarantees  that  they  would 
support  a  subsequent  increase  in  the  cur- 
rent annual  quotas  in  the  event  of  an  un- 
acceptable rise  in  prices." 

The  statement  said  that  when  the  Board 
met  again  February  15  for  2  days.  It  would 
decide  the  following  points: 

The  amount  by  which  quotas  should  be 
reduced. 

The  distribution  of  such  a  reduction  as 
between  the  current  and  remaining  quar- 
ters of  the  coffee  year. 

The  nature  of  the  guarantees  to  be  given 
by  exporting  members,  and 

The  measures  to  be  taken  to  insure  that 
contracts  already  entered  into  could  be  ful- 
filled notwithstanding  any  quota  reduction. 

The  Board  had  been  discussing  a  request 
from  the  exporting  countries  for  an  Imme- 
diate 5-percent  cut  in  export  quotas,  which 
would  reduce  present  world  exports  of  47.5 
million  bags  by  some  2.2  million. 

The  consumer  countries,  led  by  the  United 
States,  have  opposed  this  but,  it  was  under- 
stood, would  be  prepared  to  accept  a  smaller 
reduction.  What  this  should  be  has  been 
the  main  point  of  difference  not  only  be- 
tween exporters  and  consumers  but  among 
the  consumers  themselves. 
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THE  STORY  OF  STORIES 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  during  my  younger  days,  it 
was  my  honor  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Fourth  Estate.  During  much  of  this 
period  I  looked  down  from  a  gallery,  as 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  press 
do  now. 

I  know  the  dreams  of  newspapermen, 
watching  and  listening  to  the  discussions 
of  this  august  body  that  we  are  proud  to 
call  the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world— men  like  Warren  DufTee,  of  the 
United  Press  International,  Milt  Kelly, 
of  the  Associated  Press,  Sam  Shaffer  of 
Newsweek,  Jack  Bell,  of  the  Associated 
Press.  Don  Irwin,  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Marshall  McNeil,  of  Scripps- 
Howard,  E.  W.  Ned  Kenworthy,  of  the 
New  York  Times,  and  Jerry  OXeary,  for- 
merly of  the  Washington  Star,  and  whom 
we  now  see  on  the  floor  now  and  then. 

They  too  have  chased  the  elusive  story 
of  stories  which  I  had  hoped  would  break 
on  the  noor  of  this  Senate  so  that  I  too 
could  report  it.  But  the  story  of  stories 
which  every  newspaperman  hopes  for 
and  expects  to  break  occurred,  not  In 
Washington,  where  we  might  expect  It, 


but  in  Laytonsville.  Md.,  on  Thursday 
afternoon.  Unfortunately  the  Senate 
was  not  in  session. 

This  is  the  kind  of  story  that  news- 
papermen dream  of.  Somehow  or  other 
the  byline  story  did  not  get  on  the  front 
page  but  hit  on  page  3. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  about  to  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request.  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  be  out  of  order.  I  would  Uke  to  be 
advised  if  the  acting  majority  leader 
would  object  to  it.  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  picture 
which  appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Washington  Post  on  Friday,  February  5, 
1965,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  I  have  to  object  to  that  request  as 
being  one  that  transgresses  the  rules. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  was  afraid  there 
would  be  objection.    Sometime  we  may  be 
able  to  enliven  this  diurnal,  but  in  the 
absence  of  such  permission,  we  shall  have 
to  leave  a  white  space  where  the  picture 
would  be  and  carry  the  caption  and  the 
outlines  under  the  picture.     "The  Fire- 
men Couldn't  Save  the  Firehouse,"  reads 
the  caption,  and  below  it  there  appears 
the  following  words  as  the  outlines : 
"the  rniEMEN  cottldn't  save  the  firehouse 
"Firemen  from  neighboring  communi- 
ties make  a  futile  attempt  to  extinguish 
the  flames  in  the  firehouse  at  Laytons- 
ville, Md.    The  building  caught  fire  yes- 
terday morning  but  the  warning  siren 
wouldn't  sound  because  the  wiring  had 
burned  out.     The  electrically  operated 
doors  wouldn't  open  either,  and  so  all 
the  firefighting  equipment  was  destroyed. 
Loss  was  estimated  at  $100,000." 

Mr.  President,  anything  after  that 
brief,  succinct,  yet  tragic  description 
would  be  an  anticlimax.  This  story 
proves  that  just  outside  Washington, 
D.C. — in  fact  in  nearby  Maryland — 
things  can  get  loused  up  even  worse  than 
they  can  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  since  the  picture  cannot  be 
printed,  the  story  written  by  Helen  De- 
war  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post,  Feb.  5, 
1965] 

Laytonsville  Firehouse  Is  Destroyed  by 

Blaze 

(By  Helen  Dewar) 

The  tiny  town  of  Laytonsville,  Md.,  lost  Its 
firehouse  yesterday.  It  went  up — equipment 
and  all — in  about  $100,000  worth  of  smoke. 

For  the  dozens  of  volunteers  who  built  the 
proud  little  fire  company  from  scratch  over 
the  past  decade,  there  was  a  tragic  Irony: 

All  the  gadgets  that  helped  them  fight 
other  people's  fires  only  contributed  to  their 
own  disaster. 

The  warning  siren  wouldn't  sound  because 
the  electric  current  had  been  burned  out. 
The  electrically  powered  doors  wouldn't  open. 
And  explosions  from  the  trucks'  fuel  tanks 
fed  the  already  raging  blaze. 

Nobody  was  In  the  small  brick-covered 
frame  firehouse,  built  40  years  ago  as  a  lodge 
hall,  when  the  fire  broke  out.  By  the  tlmt 
smoke  was  spotted  about  11:45  a.m.,  the 
Interior  was  an  Inferno.  Soon  flames  were 
shooting  50  feet  In  the  air. 
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First  on  the  scene  was  Mike  Windham  a 
former  Laytonsville  fire  chief  and  an  eia- 
ployee  of  the  G.  D.  Armstrong  fuel  company's 
plant  across  Route  108  from  the  firehouse 

He  tried  to  set  off  the  siren,  then  tried  to 
open  the  doors — all  In  vain. 

Despite  efforts  of  five  neighboring  fire  com- 
panies to  salvage  something,  five  pieces  of 
equipment— three  pumpers,  a  tank  wagon 
and  an  ambulance — were  destroyed. 

Laytonsville  Fire  Chief  Jonathan  Barnsley 
had  left  the  station  about  10:30  a.m.  to  go 
to  Baltimore.  When  he  returned,  his  fire- 
house was  no  more. 

Cause  of  the  blaze  was  still  undetermined 
last  night.  "I  don't  think  there's  enough 
left  to  tell  'em  how  It  started,"  Windham 
said.  Senior  Montgomery  County  Fire  In- 
spector Thomas  Slater  estimated  damage  at 
$100,000. 


SIGNA,  THE  UNTALENTED  ONE 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
one-room  schoolhouse  has  been  as  much 
a  part  of  the  American  way  of  life  as 
apple  pie  and  hamburgers.  However, 
in  recent  years  the  one-room  school  has 
been  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  mod- 
ern scene. 

Just  recently  I  learned  that  this  was 
the  subject  of  a  new  novel  published 
for  nationwide  distribution.  I  was 
especially  pleased  that  the  author  is  a 
former  student  of  mine  at  the  University 
of  Montana  In  Missoula.  I  was  faculty 
adviser  to  the  then  Ethel  Matson.  Mrs. 
Ethel  Matson  Read  now  lives  in  Cali- 
fornia where  she  is  teaching  in  the  Reed- 
ley  High  School. 

The  setting  for  the  novel  is  taken  from 
the  area  around  Saco,  Mont.,  the  early 
home  of  the  Huntley  family,  whose  best 
known  member  is  Chet  Huntley,  NBC 
news  commentator.  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  expre.ss  my  congratula- 
tions to  Mrs.  Reed  and  to  wish  her  every 
success  in  her  future  literary  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  article  appearing  in  the  January 
31  issue  of  the  Fresno  Bee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee,  Jan. 
31,  1965] 
Reedlet  Teacher  Publishes  Novel  on  One- 
Room  School 
(By  Jean  Rotan) 

Reedley — "In  my  own  way  I  am  trying  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  one-room  schoolhouse 
that  Is  fast  disappearing  from  the  modern 
scene." 

Thus  Mrs.  Ethel  Matson  Read  of  Reedley 
summed  up  her  reasons  and  feelings  for  her 
recently  published  book.  "Slgna,  the  Untal- 
ented  One,"  published  by  Carlton  Press 
which  Is  making  Its  appearance  In  bookstores 
all  over  the  country. 

Mrs.  Read  will  be  honored  at  an  open 
house  In  Reedley  at  the  Reedley  Study  and 
Civic  clubhouse  today  from  2  to  5  p.m.  The 
affair  Is  sponsored  by  the  Reedley  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Club  of  which 
Mrs.  Read  Is  a  past  president.  The  public 
Is  invited  to  attend. 

The  setting  for  Mrs.  Read's  book  Is  the 
plains  of  Montana  and  the  story  deals  with 
a  girl  who  Is  the  misfit  of  an  artistically 
talented  Seattle  family. 

The  girl,  Slgna,  goes  to  Montana  to  teach 
in   a    one-room   school   hoping   that,   away 


from  her  family,  she  will  find  something  of 
value  within  herself  that  she  wlU  be  content 
to  live  with.  The  story  revolves  around 
Slgna  and  the  Inhabitants  of  the  small  town 
where  she  teaches  school.  .     ^^     ^     ^ 

The  locale  of  the  school  used  In  the  book 
is  in  reality  the  Huntley  School  In  Saco, 
Mont  which  has  been  restored  and  kept  as 
a  historic  landmark  by  a  committee  headed 
bv  Mrs    Read's  sister.  Mrs.  Cleve  Glascock. 

The  school  was  named  for  Percy  Huntley, 
father  of  the  well  known  Chet  Huntley, 
radio  and  television  news  commentator. 
Huntley  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  at- 
tended this  school  during  their  childhood. 

Mrs  Read  was  born  In  Bagley,  Mich.,  to  an 
immigrant  Norwegian  father  and  an  old  line 
Yankee  mother.  Her  father  filed  a  home- 
stead in  North  Dakota  and  moved  his  family 

there 

She  received  her  higher  education  in  Mon- 
tana State  University,  where  her  faculty  ad- 
viser was  the  now  Senator  Mike  TvIansfield. 
"He  talked  me  Into  majoring  In  history," 
she  said,  "and  I've  never  regretted  It."  She 
also  has  a  master  of  arts  degree  In  history 
from  the  University  of  California  and  has 
done  postgraduate  work  at  the  University 
of  Washington.  In  Seattle. 

She  began  her  teaching  career  In  the  rural 
schools  and  then  advanced  to  high  school 
and  Junior  college.  She  has  taught  for  13 
years  In  the  Reedley  High  School. 

She  first  taught  English  and  history  and 
did  some  work  with  dramatics.  Now  she 
teaches  business  English  and  shorthand. 

"There  Is  a  lot  of  satisfaction  In  teaching 
business  courses.  They  are  electlves  and  the 
students  have  a  different  attitude  about 
them  They  seem  to  want  the  training 
they  are  getting  and  see  the  reason  for  It  all. 
"My  hobby,  more  or  less  Is  writing.  I  at- 
tend Don  Miller's  creative  writing  course  In 
Reedley  College  and  thoroughly  enjoy  it.  I 
love  meeting  other  writers,  and  people  with 
the  same  Interests  as  mine." 

Mrs.  Read  who  has  worked  on  her  novel 
during  summer  vacations  said  the  start  of  the 
book,  Slgna,  was  actually  a  short  story  she 
had  written  while  attending  the  Montana 
University. 

Vardis  Fisher,  her  instructor  at  the  time, 
told  her  that  the  short  story  was  the  start  of 
a  novel. 

"He  said  you  have  left  It  wide  open  to  go 
on  and  on."  From  there  she  wrote  the  first 
draft  of  her  book  and  the  short  story  became 
chapter  2.  "It  was  Just  a  bunch  of  episodes 
with  no  particular  plot  or  anything  to  really 
draw  it  together." 

While  working  for  her  masters  degree  In 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
she  took  private  courses  in  plot  construction. 
Her  instructor  told  her  she  would  have  to 
spice  up  her  story,  that  people  did  not  want 
to  read  about  goody,  goody  characters.  So 
she  began  rewriting  and  had  to  revise  from 
660  pages  down  to  350.  "I  really  benefited 
by  his  criticism  and  learned  a  good  deal  about 
construction." 

Mrs.  Read  has  traveled  extensively  through 
the  United  States,  Europe,  Mexico,  and  Cen- 
tral America,  ftie  taught  for  a  year  at  Bal- 
boa In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  during 
World  War  II  she  worked  as  a  legal  secretary 
at  Hlckam  Air  Force  base,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
She  has  had  some  poetry  published  and 
short  articles  and  is  now  working  on  a  collec- 
tion of  short  stories. 

She  Is  married  to  Edmund  Read  and  has  a 
daughter,  Patricia  McKltrlck,  who  teaches 
business  at  Sierra  Union  High  School,  and 
one  grandson,  Michael. 


edge  that  there  is  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  an  operation  called  "Ratchet  I," 
a  term  used  by  employees  there  to  de- 
scribe a  "tightening  up"  on  investment 
and  expenditure  of  tax  dollars  collected 
at  the  Federal  level. 

I  prefer  the  definition  having  to  do 
with  printing,  in  Webster's  unabridged 
dictionary,  which,  in  part,  is:  "a  device 
for  turning  the  screws  or  clamps  on." 

"Ratchet  I"  has  resulted  in  orders  to 
close  defense  installations,  veterans  hos- 
pitals, and  fish  hatcheries,  and  to  with- 
draw Federal  fimds  from  State-sup- 
ported agricultural  research  programs, 
among  others. 

If  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  think 
"Ratchet  I"  is  tough,  wait  till  they  see 
"Ratchet  n." 


ANOTHER  EGYPTIAN  BLACKMAIL 
ATTEMPT 


RATCHET  I 
Mr.    METCALF.    Mr.    President,    for 
some  time  it  has  been  common  knowl- 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
with  considerable  concern  the  report  car- 
ried in  this  morning's  newspapers  that 
Egypt  had  decided  to  sever  diplomatic 
relations  with  West  Germany  if  the  Bonn 
government  continues  to  supply  arms  to 

TcvQ  pi 

This  new  blackmail  threat  is  particu- 
larly severe  because  it  comes  at  a  time 
when  similar  threats  have  apparently 
succeeded  in  cowing  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. ,  ,     , 

From  1955  through  the  end  of  last 
year,  the  United  States  provided  Egypt 
with  economic  aid  totaling  more  than 
$1  billion— some  $825  million  of  it  in  the 
form  of  surplus  farm  commodities. 

Then,  after  Egypt,  first,  permitted  the 
burning  of  a  U.S.  library  in  Cairo;  sec- 
ond sent  thousands  of  Egyptian  troops 
to  fight  in  a  civil  war  in  neighboring 
Yemen;  third,  tried  to  deprive  the  Umted 
States  of  Wheelus  Air  Force  Base  m 
Libya;  and  forth,  provided  arms  to  the 
Congo  rebels,  the  U.S.  Government  urged 
Egypt's  dictator  Nasser  to  stop  such  ac- 
tions. He  maintained  that  the  United 
States  was  interfering  with  Egypt's  in- 
ternal policies — and  he  advised  us  to  take 
our  aid  and  "jump  into  the  lake  with 

it." 

But,  refusing  to  be  deterred  from  sup- 
porting the  Nasser  government,  the 
United  States  insists  on  continuing  aid 
payments  to  Egypt. 

Thus  encouraged,  Nasser  moves  on  to 
a  new  area  of  the  world  and  threatens 
West  Germany. 

Mr  President.  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  that  many  issues  are  at 
stake  here.  The  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  is  asking  us  to  continue 
sending  American  goods  and  money  to 
a  dictator  who  is  using  that  aid  to 
operate  very  much  against  the  interests 
of  the  United  States.  Now  he  is  branch- 
ing out  attempting  to  disrupt  diplomatic 
dealings  with  other  nations  in  the  free 
world  with  whom  we  are  allied. 

I  hope  the  Department  of  State  is 
aware  that,  by  its  intractable  poUcy  on 
countries  like  Egypt,  it  is  making  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  Members  of  the 
Senate,  who  are  otherwise  disposed  to 
support  the  foreign  aid  program,  to  con- 
tinue their  support. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  REFUGEES  FROM 
TOTALITARIAN  OPPRESSION 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
evening  of  January  27  it  was  my  great 
privilege  to  attend  in  New  York  a  dinner 
organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  In- 
ternational Rescue  Committee,  an  or- 
ganization which  has,  for  some  four 
decades  now,  rendered  assistance  to 
refugees  from  totalitarian  oppression  in 
every  part  of  the  world. 

The  occasion  was  a  doubly  auspicious 
one,  because  the  International  Rescue 
Committee  had  selected  President 
George  Meany,  of  the  AFL-CIO,  as  the 
recipient  of  its  Freedom  Award,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  outstanding  services  which 
the  AFL-CIO  and  President  Meany  him- 
self have  rendered  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  recent  decades. 

It  is  a  rare  public  fimction  at  which 
one  can  listen  to  a  speech  of  historic  sig- 
nificance. The  mC's  dinner,  in  my  opin- 
ion, was  altogether  unique,  because  it 
was  marked  by  two  truly  outstanding 
speeches,  one  given  by  President  George 
Meany  in  receiving  the  award,  and  the 
other  one  given  by  Mr.  Leo  Cherne,  a 
longtime  director  of  the  IRC,  in  pre- 
senting the  award  to  Mr.  Meany. 

Mr.  Cherne's  speech  is  an  eloquent 
statement  on  the  moral  and  political  sig- 
nificance of  the  modern  refugee  prob- 
lem; Mr.  Meany's  address  is  marked  by 
his  uncompromising  commitment  to  hu- 
man freedom  in  any  approach  to  the 
conflicts  and  crucial  problems  of  the 
world  today. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  both  the  address  of  Mr.  Leo  Cherne 
in  presenting  the  IRC's  Freedom  Award 
to  Mr.  George  Meany  and  the  response 
of  Mr.  Meany  in  accepting  the  award. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  find  the 
time  to  read  these  two  notable  state- 
ments, because  they  go  far  beyond  the 
routine  speeches  that  generally  accom- 
pany the  presentatioivof  awards. 

There     being     no      objection,      the 

addresses  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

the  Record,  as  follows : 

Leo    Cherne,    Address    at    Freedom    Award 

Dinner   por   AFL-CIO   President   Georg« 

Meant,  New  York  Hilton  Hotsl,  Jaictt- 

ARY  27,  1965 

Our  minds  and  purposes  are  often  prison- 
ers of  the  words  we  use.  Think  briefly  of 
the  words  we  have  Invented  or  used  to  Iden- 
tify those  who  have  fled  tyranny,  those  who. 
m  the  search  for  freedom,  have  torn  all 
family  ties,  ripped  out  a  lifetime's  roots, 
painfully  sought  new  beginnings  among  us. 
How  do  we  know  them?  But  these  words 
redolent  of  despair  and  dislocation— refugee, 
immigrant,  greenhorn,  displaced  person, 
escapee,  parolee. 

But  I  ask  you  tonight  to  think  of  the 
American  pantlieon  inhabited  by  those  who 
at  a  critical  moment  of  their  lives  were 
parolees,  greenhorns,  wetbacks,  ship  Jumpers, 
fugitives,  escapees.  Immigrants.  Think  back 
to  Albert  Einstein.  Neumann,  Fennl,  to  an 
Incredible  trio  of  Hungarian  refugee  scien- 
tists, Szllard,  Teller,  and  Wlgner.  Do  you 
recall  a  hero's  welcome  for  Emma  Goldman, 
a  red  carpet  for  David  Dublnsky  or  Sidney 
HlUman?  Did  the  galleries  clamor  for  the 
canvasses  of  the  newly  arrived  Marc  ChagaU. 
or  the  bronzes  of  Jacques  Upchltz?     And 
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Manuel  Lleo  Urrutla,  who  only  months  be- 
fore had  been  President  of  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment which  had  overthrown  Batista — 
was  he  hailed,  wined,  dined  on  his  arrival 
here. 

Yet  the  vision  and  character  of  these  and 
many  more  whose  names  are  all  "but  un- 
known Is  what  we  are  gathered  tonight  to 
commemorate.  We  salute  the  courage  in- 
volved In  the  personal  struggle  against 
tyranny,  the  lives  risked  In  the  endless  fight 
against  totalitarianism,  the  unbelievable  re- 
sources of  personal  strength  required  to 
break  with  all  that  is  known  as  home  and 
start  out  anew  in  a  foreign  and  not  always 
friendly  place.  And  we  honor  particularly 
those  like  George  Meany  who  reached  out 
to  help  these  men  and  women  In  the  days 
of  their  deepest  distress. 

Modern  history  has  known  nothing  com- 
parable to  the  opening  of  the  sluice  gates 
that  began  on  Monday.  January  30,  1933, 
when  a  man  with  the  burning  eyes  of  a 
fanatic  took  the  oath  of  ofiQce  as  Chancellor 
of  the  German  Reich. 

First,  there  were  the  German  victims  of 
Hitler's  brutal  oppression.  Then  in  1936, 
Hitler  began  to  devour  Europe,  covu'se  by 
course,  as  Winston  Churchill  described  it, 
and  a  tragic  stream  of  refugees  spurted  west- 
ward. The  pattern  was  repeated  over  and 
over  again  until  all  of  Europe  was  under  the 
Nazi  heel.  Together  with  millions  of  French, 
Belgians,  and  Dutch  who  retreated  before 
the  advancing  German  armies,  were  tens  of 
thousands  of  refugees  from  all  of  Europe's 
tyrannies — Russians  and  Germans.  Poles  and 
Italians.  Hungarians  and  Spaniards. 

Prance,  which  had  been  the  last  asylum  for 
those  who  fled  the  oriental  wrath  of  Stalin 
and  the  steel  Juggernaut  of  the  Nazis  be- 
came a  giant  mantrap  for  the  most  promi- 
nent antl-Nazl,  antl-Pasclst,  and  antl-Com- 
munlst  leaders  of  Europe.  Some  were  on  the 
Nazi  hunting  list;  others  were  the  quarry 
of  the  Italian  Fascists,  still  others  were  the 
designated  prey  of  Stalin's  GPU.  Hated  Im- 
partially by  Nazis,  Fascists,  and  Communists 
alike  were  the  spokesmen  of  the  European 
democratic  labor  movement. 

Among  these,  the  leader  of  Austria's  labor 
movement  during  the  underground  years  of 
Nazi  capture  and  Its  eminent  historian. 
Joseph  Buttlnger,  now  our  vice  chairman, 
has  been  a  central  figure  In  IRC's  work 
tliroughout  these  tragic  25  years.  His  coun- 
sel, cooperation,  and  assistance  were  In- 
valuable during  the  most  dlfflcult  period  of 
IRC's  existence,  and  we  were  proud  that  he 
consented  to  be  IRC's  first  European  director 
after  the  war.  His  wife.  Muriel,  preceded 
him  to  Europe  after  Paris  was  liberated  and 
she  was  In  charge  of  our  French  operation  at 
a  time  when  It  was  the  most  Important  over- 
sea activity  of  the  committee. 

And  as  all  these  men  and  women  found 
their  last  hope  for  life  in  Europe  ended,  two 
American  groups  began  to  move.  At  the 
Initiative  of  the  Jewish  Labor  Committee,  a 
special  program  was  set  up  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  under  the  leadership 
of  William  Green.  David  Dubinsky  and 
Adolph  Held.  Simultaneously  the  Interna- 
tional Rescue  Committee  compiled  lists  of 
writers,  artists,  scholars,  philosophers,  states- 
men and  professionals,  who  were  on  the  Nazi 
death  list.  Within  weeks  representatives  of 
the  APL  and  the  Rescue  Committee  reached 
Marseille.  A  few  months  later,  when  the 
AFL  representative.  Dr.  Frank  Bohn.  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  the  delegate  of 
the  Rescue  Committee.  Varlan  Fry.  assumed 
the  responsibility  for  rescuing  those  leaders 
of  labor  who  had  not  yet  escaped.  During 
the  following  13  months,  he  and  his  col- 
leagues succeeded  In  assisting  to  freedom 
more  than  2.000  prominent  men  and  women 
who  had  been  marked  for  slaughter  by  the 
Nazis. 

The  labor  list,  as  prepared  by  the  Jewish 
Labor  Committee,  contained  the  names  of 


people  who  had  gained  renown  as  leaders  of 
Europe's  democratic  forces.  From  Germany, 
among  others,  there  were  the  former  min- 
isters, Rudolf  Hllferdlng  and  Rudolf  Brelt- 
scheld.  and  the  ex-deputy,  Paul  Herz,  who 
was  to  play  a  leading  role  In  the  recovery 
of  free  Berlin  after  the  war.  From  Italy 
there  were,  among  many  others,  the  fiery 
chairman  of  the  Italian  social  democrats, 
Giuseppe  Modlgllanl,  and  a  then  unknown 
exile,  Giuseppe  Saragat,  today  President  of 
Italy.  Russia  was  represented  by  the  Men- 
shevik  leaders,  Rafael  Abramovlch  and 
Teodor  Dan,  Victor  Tchernoff.  the  president 
of  the  democratically  elected  Parliament  of 
1917,  and  the  writers  David  Dallln,  Boris 
Nlkolaewsky  and  Solomon  Schwarz.  From 
Austria  there  were  the  venerable  Frledrlch 
Adler  and  Wilhelm  Ellenbogen;  from  Bel- 
glum,  Louis  de  Broukere,  and  from  France, 
the  ex-premler.  Leon  Blum.  And  there  were 
the  leaders  of  the  heroic  Jewish  labor  organi- 
zations of  Poland,  most  prominently  among 
them  Arthur  BJgelbaum  who,  3  years  later, 
was  to  give  his  life  In  protest  against  the 
world's  uncomprehending  reaction  to  the 
slaughter  of  a  whole  people.  There  were 
Paul  Vlgnaux,  the  spokesman  of  the  French 
Christian  trade  unions,  Werner  Thorman, 
the  exiled  leader  of  the  German  Christian 
trade  imions,  Bruno  Buozzl.  once  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Italian  Federation  of  Labor — a 
whole  galaxy  of  names,  the  likes  of  which 
had  never  before,  collectively,  been  exposed 
to  the  same  deadly  danger.  In  this  crucible 
the  links  between  the  American  trade  union 
movement  and  the  International  Rescue 
Committee  were  forged,  and  It  is  only  fitting 
that  today.  In  honoring  George  Meany.  we 
recall  this  chapter  of  past  and  continuing 
comradeship  In  arms. 

Not  all  the  efforts  to  save  the  doomed  were 
successful.  Leon  Blum  was  captured  by  the 
Gestapo  In  a  Vichy  France  prison  and  taken 
to  a  German  concentration  camp.  Rudolf 
Hllferdlng  and  Rudolf  Breltscheld,  who  had 
been  granted  American  "danger  visas"  and 
for  whom  arrangements  had  been  made  to 
leave  France,  were  Informed  on  January  30. 
1941.  that  Vichy  had  cancelled  their  exit 
visas.  What  happened  afterward  was  told 
by  Mrs.  Breltscheld  In  a  memorandum  which 
is  still  In  our  files: 

"On  Saturday  evening.  February  8.  shortly 
after  11  o'clock,  there  was  a  loud  knock  on 
our  door.  Officials  of  the  local  police  told 
us  excitedly  that  we  should  lnunedately  pack 
our  bags,  as  my  husband  and  Hllferdlng  must 
get  away  at  once  in  order  to  avoid  a  German 
conrmilsslon  which  was  looking  for  them. 
At  the  police  station  the  chief  of  police  said 
he  knew  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  an 
automobile  was  coming  from  MarseUle  to 
take  us  away.  We  were  taken  Instead  to  a 
hotel  in  Vichy.  There  was  no  sign  to  identify 
It.  but  there  Is  no  doubt  that  it  belonged  to 
the  police.  At  11  o'clock  Hllferdlng  and  my 
husband  were  taken  away.  I  left  them  a 
couple  of  minutes  before,  because  my  hus- 
band insisted  on  It.  They  had  taken  Hll- 
ferdlng's  poison  away  from  him,  but  they  had 
not  found  my  husband's.  He  planned  to  take 
it  only  In  the  last  extremity,  but  I  was  afraid 
the  Germans  would  find  it.  From  my  hotel 
I  watched  the  two  autos  drive  away." 

Both  Hllferdlng  and  Breltscheld  died  at 
the  hands  of  the  Nazis. 

But.  fortunately  there  were  the  2.000  who 
did  escape  to  life  and  liberty.  Recall  that 
among  those  helped  to  freedom  were :  Wanda 
Landowska.  Hans  Habe.  Lion  Feuchtwanger. 
Marc  Chagall,  Hannah  Arendt,  Franz  Werfel, 
Andre  Masson,  Max  Ernst,  and  Jacques 
Llpchltz. 

The  help  and  support  which  the  American 
labor  movement  first  gave  to  the  Interna- 
tional Rescue  Committee  a  quarter  century 
ago  has  been  unfailingly  repeated  through- 
out 25  years  filled  with  crises,  tragedy, 
heroism,  butchery,  and  escape.  There  are 
no  secret  springs  from  which  this  under- 
standing flowed.     The  labor  leaders  of  that 


period  like  many  still  today  were  themselves 
the  victims  of  the  manifold  tyrannies  of  the 
old  world  who  fled  with  their  dreams  to  help 
shape  and  perfect  a  better  society  in  the 
new  world.  But  if  the  significance  of  the 
faithfulness  and  vision  represented  by  our 
guest  of  honor  and  of  his  many  colleagues  In 
the  unions  of  America  are  to  be  fully  com- 
prehended, this  is  the  occasion  to  better 
recall,  to  more  completely  understand  those 
who  risk  their  lives  in  the  flight  toward 
freedom. 

In  comfort  of  this  room  how  can  we  even 
dimly  sense  what  It  Is  for  18  bedraggled  hu- 
man beings.  Including  children  In  arms,  to 
set  out  In  an  open  boat  In  the  stealth  of 
night  from  the  coast  of  Cuba  across  the 
treacherous  Caribbean  without  charts,  with- 
out adequate  food  or  water,  with  no  shelter 
from  wind,  sun,  storm.  Only  recently  one 
such  open  boat  reefed  on  the  bright  sand, 
not  of  Florida,  but  of  one  of  the  Islands  of 
the  Bahamas  with  one  survivor  and  17  dead. 
That  episode  earned  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
of  space  in  a  great  newspaper. 

Can  we  here  sense  the  combination  of 
hopelessness  and  hope  which  drives  the  thou- 
sands monthly  from  the  great  Red  prison 
of  China  to  Illegal  sanctuary  In  Macao  or 
Hong  Kong.  Can  we  for  a  moment  Imagine 
what  It  means  to  be  within  sight  of  that 
harbor  of  safety  and  to  be  apprehended  by 
a  patrol  boat  and  sent  back?  Can  we  here 
comprehend  how  long  Is  that  Interval  of  an- 
gxiish  and  fear  for  those  who  in  desperation 
cross  the  barbed-wire,  trap-filled,  no-man's 
land  which  divides  East  and  West  Berlin  to 
vault  the  barbaric  wall  with  machlneguns 
at  their  backs?  How  long  is  the  continuous 
night  for  those  who  dig  a  tunnel,  6  months 
In  the  making,  with  sound  detectors  operat- 
ing overhead  to  sense  the  sllghest  movement 
of  earth,  shovel,  or  pick?  Can  we  know  what 
It  means  to  break  through  finally  in  East 
Berlin  only  to  face  the  sight  of  Communist 
police  and  guns  patiently  waiting?  Do  we 
know,  even,  that  for  every  one  of  the  tunnels 
which  successfully  provides  escape  for  a 
handful,  four  tunnels  fail? 

It  has  been  said  so  often  during  these  years 
filled  with  the  tragedy  of  flight  that  they 
vote  with  their  feet.  How  tragically  Inade- 
quate Is  that  phrase.  They  vote  with  their 
lives.  And  many  are  lost  and  only  a  handful 
of  those  who.  In  relative  terms  can  be  called 
fortunate,  arrive  on  their  feet. 

On  June  17,  1953,  a  group  of  workers  in 
Berlin  taught  a  lesson  which  we  in  America 
have,  I  am  afraid,  all  too  quickly  forgotten. 
Three  years  later,  still  another  group  of 
workers,  that  time  in  Poznan,  revived  the  les- 
son, recalled  It  to  our  short  memories.  Then 
In  that  extraordinary  year  In  October  1956. 
the  students  and  workers  of  Budapest  gave 
their  lives  to  burn  that  lesson  deep  Into 
human  consciousness.  And  still  the  lesson 
fades,  recalled  only  at  random  moments  such 
as  these. 

I  have  long  pondered  why  the  lesson  falls. 
First  of  all,  I  think  it  Is  because  many  among 
us  do  not  want  to  remember.  We  desper- 
ately wish  peace,  and  so  we  repeatedly  find 
It.  We  are  so  unhappy  with  yesterday's  mis- 
erable climate  that  each  day  we  find  new 
harbingers  of  a  promised  political  spring. 
We  are  so  busy  binding  the  wounds  left  by 
the  assaults  upon  us  that  we  completely 
Ignore  the  weakness  of  our  adversary.  Yet 
those  weaknesses  are  considerable — because 
we  are  at  peace,  and  they  are  at  war. 

The  shattering  and  heroic  events  in  Berlin, 
in  Poznan,  In  Budapest,  In  Vietnam,  and 
Hong  Kong  were  both  heartening  and  dis- 
tu'blng.  They  were  heartening  because  they 
reaffirmed  the  knowledge  that  men  who  have 
once  enjoyed  freedom  cannot  long  submit 
to  its  denial.  But  on  another  level  these 
reminders  are  disturbing  because  they  do  In- 
deed shatter  the  peace.  They  thrust  upon 
our  consciousness  the  knowledge  that  there 
is  a  restless  prison  to  the  East.    An  Inhumane 
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and  bloodthirsty  Imperialism  is  at  war  with 
us  and  with  all  the  decent,  proud,  and  quiet 
things  we  deeply  value. 

I  had  the  great  privilege  of  accompanying 
the  then  President  of  the  International 
Rescue  Committee,  Ambassador  Angler  Blddle 
Duke,  on  an  IRC  mission  to  carry  tangible, 
hiunanitarlan  help  to  those  who  were  vot- 
ing with  their  lives  In  Hungary  In  1956.  We 
saw  Intimately  and  personally  a  revolution 
against  tyranny.  It  Is  appropriate  to  recall 
this  experience  tonight,  because  it  Is  also 
the  story  of  the  heroism  of  Marseilles,  of 
Hong  Kong,  of  Angola. 

What  Is  a  revolution?  It  Is  a  weary  laborer 
who  sits  behind  a  machlnegun  for  6  days 
and  nights  without  sleep  or  relief.  It  Is  the 
commandant  of  a  battalion  of  freedom 
fighters  who  sits  at  a  desk  handing  out  small 
slips  of  paper  with  handwritten  battle-station 
orders  to  an  endless  line  of  students  and 
youngsters  and  workers.  That  officer  was  a 
young  girl,  now  dead. 

The  revolution  Is  the  11 -year-old  boy  who 
was  named  hero  of  his  unit.  With  the  agility 
of  the  child  and  the  courage  of  the  seasoned 
revolutionary,  he  had  four  times  scampered 
across  the  freezing  cobblestones  of  Buda- 
pest and  up  the  side  of  the  firing  Soviet  tank 
to  deposit  a  bottle  of  gasoline.  He  emerged 
each  time  uuscatched.  But  a  revolution  Is 
also  the  score  of  young  female  students  who 
employed  their  agility  to  throw  themselves, 
clasping  Molotov  cocktails,  into  the  very  path 
of  an  onrushing  tank. 

The  revolution  is  terrible  and  terrifying. 
As  you  drive  at  night  through  shattered 
streets  over  glass  and  rubble,  tangling  your 
car  In  overhead  electric  cables  lying  every- 
where In  the  streets  in  distorted  shapes,  you 
know  with  nauseating  shock  that  under  your 
wheels  Is  something  which  was  alive  Just 
yesterday. 

The  revolution  is  the  harrowed  and  grate- 
ful expression  on  Cardinal  Mlndszenty's  face 
as  you  present  to  him  a  gift  of  terramycin 
from  the  American  people.  It  Is  the  in- 
credible sight  of  30  strong,  healthy  men  In 
worn  workers'  clothing,  each  carrying  1 
loaf  of  bread  from  your  car  into  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  as 
though  they  carried  the  Hapsburg  crown 
Jewels. 

A  lawyer  and  a  brass  manufacturer  stand 
for  hours  in  the  freezing  cold,  at  first  ob- 
serving, then  helping,  and  then  Inevitably 
becoming  a  part  of  the  revolution.  Less 
than  1,000  feet  away  a  woman  with  a  swollen 
belly  runs  alone  toward  the  border  and  sud- 
denly falls  to  the  ground.  It  Is  no  longer 
the  cold  that  freezes  you  as  you  watch  and 
wait.  Five  minutes  pass,  and  then,  shots 
are  heard  somewhere  along  the  frontier. 
Still  no  moT'ement.  You  can  wait  no  longer. 
You  grab  a  truck,  a  car,  anything  that  moves, 
rush  across  the  frontier  to  pick  her  up.  She 
is  still  alive  and,  when  she  revives,  you  learn 
that  she  is  BVi  months  pregnant.  All  of  her 
life  Is  compressed  Into  one  simple  Instinct — 
that  child  must  be  born  In  freedom. 

A  commission  returns  to  the  United  States 
to  report.  They  writhe  as  they  use  the  word 
"refugee."  These  are  not  bedraggled,  pitiful, 
sorrowing,  broken  people.  These  are  people 
with  the  demand  for  freedom  burning  within 
them  and  the  will  to  risk  all  for  its  achieve- 
ment. 

It  Is  not  accident  that  the  Berlin  revolt 
of  1953  began  with  a  parade  of  striking 
workers  down  Stalin  Allee.  It  Is  not  chance 
that  among  the  first  to  flee  Castro's  Cuba 
were  the  leaders  of  the  Cuban  labor  unions. 
Nor  Is  It  accident  that  most  of  those  who 
fought  for  Hungarian  freedom  in  1956  were 
students  or  workers.  Whatever  the  tyranny, 
whether  TruJIllo's  Dominican  Republic,  or 
the  Kremlin's  Russia,  whether  Ulbrichfs 
German  prison  or  North  Vietnam,  tyranny 
and  a  free  labor  movement  are  as  incom- 
patible as  the  Bible  and  Meln  Kampf.  This 
year  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  one  of 


the  most  tragic  yet  also  most  glorioxis  chap- 
ters in  the  history  of  our  time. 

There  are  moments  In  this  country  as  in 
all  free  societies  when  there  is  difference 
between  management  and  labor,  even  pain- 
ful dispute.  In  countries  under  the  heel  of 
fascism  and  communism  this  is  Intolerable. 
Here  we  regard  it  as  an  urgent  and  valued 
aspect  of  a  free  society.  It  is  significant  that 
distinguished  leaders  of  American  Industry 
and  commerce  have  Joined  here  tonight 
to  honor  the  outstanding  labor  leader  of 
our  time  Just  as  these  businessmen  and 
the  leaders  of  labor  have  generously  sup- 
ported the  International  Rescue  Committee 
throughout  these  years. 

In  honoring  George  Meany  we  honor  both 
a  man  and  a  multitude.  We  honor  him  and 
his  colleagues.  We  honor  the  tenacity  and 
utter  faithfulness  of  his  opposition  to 
tyranny  of  any  kind  and  the  clarity  of  his 
constant  support  of  free  society.  We  honor 
a  man  whose  personal  history  is  one  of  the 
great  American  sagas  and  whose  personal 
courage  Is  the  hallmark  of  the  American 
ideal.  We  of  the  International  Rescue  Com- 
mittee are  merely  the  spokesman  for  the 
silent  many  who  owe  much  to  the  move- 
ment which  he  heads  and  the  generosity 
he  has  so  freely  and  consistently  conveyed. 

Mr.  Meany,  the  regard  In  which  you're 
held  is  here  more  evident  than  words  of 
mine  can  describe.  We  of  the  IRC  are 
merely  the  Instrument  to  express  that  re- 
gard, to  salute  your  vision  and  your  faith- 
fulness. Five  years  ago  we  had  the  privilege 
of  conferring  our  award  on  Sir  Winston 
Churchill.  For  sharing  that  man's  vision, 
with  regard  and  pride  we  salute  you. 

Address     by     AFL-CIO     President     George 

Meant  to  the  Freedom  Award  Dinner  of 

THE  International  Resctte  Committee 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  which  you 

have  bestowed  on  me  this  evening.    I  accept 

it  not  as  a  personal  tribute  to  me  but  rather 

as  a  recognition  of  the  contribution  of  the 

American  trade  union  movement  to  the  cause 

of  human  freedom  and  democracy. 

For  three  decades  the  International  Rescue 
Committee  has  worked  tirelessly  and  effec- 
tively In  that  same  cause.  The  Committee 
has  endeavored  to  bolster  the  spirit  and  sus- 
tain the  courage  of  the  victims  of  tyranny 
to  give  them  asylum  and  moral  and  material 
support,  and  to  build  their  capacity  as  fight- 
ers for  right  and  Justice. 

The  great  mass  of  refugees  aided  by  the 
IRC  were  not  human  beings  fleeing  from  nat- 
ural disasters  like  floods  or  earthquakes;  nor 
were  they  displaced  by  the  force  of  embattled 
armies  locked  in  combat.  They  were  refugees 
from  manmade  calamities— from  the  terror 
of  governments  engaged  In  the  ruthless  ex- 
termination of  the  rights  and  freedom  of 
their  own  people.  That  Is  the  great  tragedy 
of  their  lives  and  of  our  times.  That  Is  the 
tragedy  that  all  men  of  reason,  hope,  and 
good  will  must  Join  in  averting  wherever  it 
threatens. 

The  American  trade  union  movement  has 
a  long  history  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
human  freedom  all  over  the  world.  Today, 
to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before,  we  are 
active  In  that  cause. 

The  representatives  of  American  labor  are 
at  this  moment  lending  their  support  to  the 
advancement  of  workers'  freedom  in  Latin 
America.  Africa,  and  Asia. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  our 
Involvement  in  this  work,  more  than  24  per- 
cent of  the  Income  of  the  national  AFL-CIO 
Is  spent  outside  the  country— though  we  do 
not  expect  to  ever  be  repaid  or  to  collect 
any  dues  In  these  faraway  places. 

Why  should  American  labor  be  Interested 
in  the  conditions  of  workers  In  Bolivia, 
Nigeria,  Pakistan  or  Ghana?  For  that  mat- 
ter, why  were  we  active  in  rebuilding  free 
trade  unions  in  France,  Germany.  Japan  and 
Italy  in  the  crucial  years  Immediately  follow- 


ing World  War  n?  The  answer  is  really  very 
simple — we  are  Interested  In  the  achievement 
and  preservation  of  free  societies  on  the  prac- 
tical theory  that  every  instrument  of  oppres- 
sion that  exists  anywhere  In  the  world  Is 
a  potential  threat  to  the  continued  existence 
of  democracy  and  freedom  in  this  land  of 
ours. 

Let  us  Imagine,  for  a  moment,  where  we 
would  stand  here  In  America  If  the  Soviet 
plan  to  extend  conununlsm  to  all  of  Latin 
America  by  way  of  Castro's  Cuba  were  to  be 
successful.  To  what  extent  would  such  a  cir- 
cumstance Jeopardize  our  free  way  of  life 
here  In  the  United  States? 

We  know  from  actual  experience  that  trade 
unions  cannot  exist  In  any  atmosphere  except 
that  of  freedom. 

Likewise  we  know  from  bitter  experience 
in  our  lifetime  that  no  dictatorship  of  any 
kind  whether  of  the  Hitler  type  or  the 
Soviet  type  can  exist  without  controlling 
the  lives  of  the  workers  and  their  organiza- 
tions. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  made  this 
point  very  well  when  he  said  In  addressing 
a  trade  union  convention  in  West  Berlin  on 
June  26.  1963. 

"I  urge  you.  gentlemen.  In  meeting  your 
responsibilities  to  those  who  belong  to  your 
unions,  to  also  realize  that  your  unions  will 
not  survive  except  In  a  world  of  freedom. 
I  urge  you  to  hold  out,  as  we  are  trying  to 
do  In  the  United  States  In  the  AFL-CIO, 
a  helping  hand  to  those  who  seek  to  or- 
ganize trade  unions  In  Latin  America,  Africa, 
and  Asia.  This  is  how  a  free  society  re- 
mains free." 

That  Is  why  we  in  the  labor  movement 
In  America  take  the  position  that.  In  any 
approach  to  the  complex  and  crucial  prob- 
lems of  the  world  today— human  freedom 
is  basic  and  fundamental. 

We  want  a  world  In  peace,  but  we  mean 
peace  with  freedom — not  the  peace  of  the 
slave  labor  camp  or  the  surface  tranquility 
of  a  people  living  In  constant  fear  of  a 
tyrannical  government.  We  support  the 
principle  of  International  cooperation  to 
ease  world  tensions,  but  we  are  convinced 
there  can  be  no  permanent  cooperation  or 
relaxation  of  tension  between  nations  with- 
out that  mutual  trust  and  respect  that  can 
come  only  where  all  enjoy  the  dignity  of 
freedom. 

We  are  convinced  beyond  question  that 
there  is  no  long-range  hope  for  world  peace 
unless  it  is  based  on  the  elemental  spirit 
of  freedom  that  lies  within  the  breast  of 
all  men. 

While  American  labor  uses  its  influence 
and  material  resources  to  defend  and  pre- 
serve free  societies  all  over  the  world,  o\ir 
No.  1  concern  is  with  the  preservation  of  a 
free  way  of  life  here  at  home. 

We  make  no  apologies  to  anyone  for  our 
defense  of  the  American  system.  Oh,  yes, 
we  are  constantly  portrayed  by  Communist 
propaganda  as  capitalist  lackeys,  or  agents 
of  Wall  Street— but  this  does  not  concern 
us  very  much.  We  can  prove  beyond  ques- 
tion that  we  have  achieved  more  for  the 
workers  of  America  through  free  trade 
unions  operating  within  the  American  eco- 
nomic system  than  have  the  organizations 
of  labor  In  any  other  place  on  earth— no 
matter  what  label  they  operate  under,  be 
It  Socialist,  Communist,  or  any  other. 

Very  frankly,  we  of  the  trade  union  move- 
ment like  this  system.  We.  of  course.  In- 
tend tc  continue  our  efforts  to  improve  the 
standard  of  America's  workers  by  Improving 
the  system.  We  do  not  propose  to  abandon 
it  for  a  pipe  dream  or  some  ideological 
fantasy  conjured  up  by  those  who  do  not 
understand  the  real  needs  and  aspirations 
of  a  working  people. 

I  believe  that  most  American  business- 
men are  coming  to  recognize  the  role  of 
the  trade  union  movement  as  a  bulwark  of 
our  American  system.     I  do  not  mean,  of 
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course,  that  we  have  no  disagreements  or 
conflicts.  But  I  have  observed  over  the 
years  a  growing  appreciation,  by  thoughtful 
leaders  of  Industry,  of  the  vital  part  that 
strong  and  responsible  trade  unions  play  in 
our  system  and  in  the  defense  of  our  demo- 
cratic free  way  of  life. 

An  outstanding  example  of  this  is  the 
American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Develop- 
ment which  was  established  In  Washington 
by  the  APL-CIO  to  train  young  Latin  Amer- 
ican workers  in  the  fundamentals  of  trade 
unionism  as  it  is  practiced  in  this  country. 

This  is  a  Joint  venture.  Many  employers 
have  Joined  with  us  in  this  undertaking  and 
these  employers  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Develop- 
ment and  they  provide  equally  with  the  labor 
movement  the  financial  support  that  makes 
the  Institute  possible. 

Similarly,  it  should  by  now  be  clear  to 
businessmen  as  well  as  workers,  to  manage- 
ment as  well  as  labor,  to  Intellectuals  and 
farmers  no  less  than  to  our  Government 
leaders  in  Moscow  so  fondly  hope,  not  only 
the  preservation  of  that  system. 

The  idea  that  some  can  make  progress  or 
profits  by  doing  bvTslness  with  those  who 
would  destroy  all  of  us  is  Just  plain  non- 
sense. If  we  lose  the  cold  war,  if  totalitarian 
communism  engulfs  the  entire  world,  as  the 
leaders  in  Moscow  so  fondly  hope,  not  only 
trade  unions  but  business  management, 
profits  and  all  other  aspects  of  our  present 
system  will  be  wiped  out.  No  single  group 
or  element  in  our  society  will  be  spared. 

In  this  light.  I  wonder  why  some  of  the 
leaders  of  American  industry  have  been  call- 
ing for  the  expansion  of  trade  with  and  the 
extension  of  long-term  credits  to  the  Com- 
munist regimes.  Surely,  they  know  that  no 
Communist  Party  in  or  out  of  power  has 
dropped  Its  basic  aim  to  remold  the  entire 
world  on  the  pattern  of  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship. 

When  then  arc  some  of  our  businessmen 
so  eager  for  our  Government  to  grant  eco- 
nomic concessions  to  the  Communist  dicta- 
tors? Why  are  they  so  disinterested  In  the 
requirement,  beforehand,  of  steps  that  might 
warrant  the  resumption  of  normal  trade  rela- 
tions, by  reducing  the  world  tension  and 
eliminating  the  causes  of  the  cold  war?  Why 
are  they  now  indifferent  to  the  proposition 
that  concessions  should  be  called  for  In  re- 
turn, such  as  an  end  to  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  South  Vietnam,  dismantling  of  the 
Berlin  wall  of  shame,  agreement  to  German 
national  unification  In  freedom,  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  International  Inspection  and 
supervision  of  disarmament?  I  wonder  why 
these  businessmen,  in  their  eagerness  for 
profits,  have  forgotten  the  disastrous  experi- 
ence of  "business  as  usual"  with  the  Nazi  and 
Fascist  dictatorship  prior  to  World  War  II. 
Have  they  forgotten  how  the  New  York  City 
Third  Avenue  elevated  scrap  Iron  sold  for  a 
profit  to  the  Japanese  war  lords  came  back 
to  the  American  people  In  the  most  cruel 
casualties  at  Guadalcanal?  Surely  they  do 
not  want  the  enemies  of  freedom  to  be  so 
strengthened  by  American  long-term  credits 
and  technical  proficiency  as  to  be  encour- 
aged to  resort  to  new  aggressions  which 
might  precipitate  a  nuclear  conflagration. 

One  prominent  industrialist  recently  urged 
the  extension  of  trade  with  all  countries  as 
a  solution  to  world  problems.  He  said:  "1 
think  the  place  to  start  Is  In  commerce  and 
trade.  It  Is  the  best,  because  you  are  not 
concerned  with  the  economic,  political,  or 
religious  views  of  those  buying  your  product. 
The  only  thing  that  matters  Is  profit  and 
competitive  advantage." 

This  man,  who  Is  not  alone  In  his  view, 
apparently  believes  that  he  can  do  business 
In  an  international  vacuum.  He  would  have 
us  believe  that  the  political  differences  be- 
tween American  democracy  and  the  Russian 
and  Chinese  Communist  dictatorships  are 
similar  to  the  political  differences  between 


the  Democratic  Party  and  the  Republican 
Party.  Obviously,  it  is  easy  for  one  who  be- 
lieves that  "the  only  thing  that  matters  is 
profit  and  competitive  advantage"  in  com- 
merce with  the  Communists,  to  equate  the 
differences  between  the  great  religious  faiths 
with  the  differences  between  the  Ideology  of 
communism  and  the  ideals  of  democracy. 

Why  should  American  free  enterprise  seek 
to  rescue  its  swojn  enemies  from  the  snare 
of  their  own  economic  fallacies?  The  Rus- 
sian and  Chinese  Communists  share  a  com- 
mon basic  aim — the  destruction  of  demo- 
cracy and  the  free  enterprise  system  through- 
out the  world.  They  only  differ  as  to  how 
they  would  bury  us. 

With  help  from  American  industry,  the  So- 
viet Communists  might  overcome  some  of 
their  present  serious  economic  difficulties. 
With  such  American  help,  they  would  find 
It  less  difficult  to  accelerate  their  production 
of  more  destructive  nuclear  weapons  and  at 
the  same  time  ease  the  heavy  burdens  of 
armament  on  their  disillusioned  people. 

But  will  such  American  business  policies 
and  practices  help  our  country  and  promote 
freedom  and  world  peace?  Will  It  help 
strengthen  democracy  in  Its  worldwide  strug- 
gle with  dictatorship?  Or  will  such  economic 
aid  to  the  Kremlin  only  help  the  Soclet  dic- 
tatorship in  its  policy  of  arming  for  Com- 
munist world  conquest. 

Those  who  would  risk  weakening  essential 
liberty  to  purchase  a  little  temporary  profit 
deserve  neither  liberty  nor  profit.  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  reflected  this  conviction 
when  he  struck  the  following  keynote  in  his 
message  on  foreign  aid: 

"We  live  in  a  turbulent  world.  But  amid 
the  conflict  and  confusion,  the  United  States 
holds  firm  to  its  primary  goal — a  world  of 
stability,  freedom,  and  peace  where  inde- 
pendent nations  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
modern  knowledge.  Here  is  our  difference 
with  the  Communists — and  our  strenf^th. 
They  would  use  their  skills  to  forge  new 
chains  of  tyranny.  We  would  use  ours  to  free 
man  from  the  bonds  of  the  past." 

Why  provide  the  Communist  rulers  with 
skills  to  forge  new  chains  of  tyranny?  I 
do  not  question  the  patriotism  of  these  con- 
fused captains  of  American  Industry.  But 
I  would  point  out  to  them  that  the  American 
business  conrununlty  has  been  doing  quite 
well  in  garnering  profits  without  strength- 
ening the  enemies  of  our  democracy.  Why 
endanger  our  entire  free  enterprise  system  by 
putting  faith  in  the  promises  and  preten- 
sions of  the  Communist  leaders?  Why  should 
we  help  them  avoid  the  pitfalls  and  perils 
of  their  own  false  and  despotic  doctrines? 

These  shortsighted  advocates  of  "busi- 
ness as  usual"  could  learn  much  from  the 
refugees  aided,  over  the  years,  by  the  work 
of  the  International  Rescue  Committee. 
Among  the  artists  and  scholars,  scientists, 
and  simple  workers,  they  would  find  men  of 
business  and  industry  who  could  tell  them 
much  about  the  economics  of  trade  and  com- 
merce under  tjTanny. 

They  would  find  men  of  wealth  whose 
property  was  taken  from  them;  business- 
men whose  enterprises  were  seized;  and  mer- 
chants whose  profits  were  forfeit. 

When  freedom  was  lost,  all  was  lost.  All 
came  to  the  same  level  and  were  driven  to 
the  same  last  hope — escape  to  freedom,  leav- 
ing all  else  behind.  In  the  light  of  their  ex- 
perience, can  anyone  seriously  propose  that 
we  should  feed  t3rranny  with  one  hand,  while 
we  welcome  its  refugees  with  the  other?  I 
am  perhaps  too  simple  to  comprehend  the 
virtue  of  such  logic  or  the  necessity  for  such 
duplicity.  I  believe  In  the  cause  of  freedom; 
I  cannot  understand  that  we  can  advance 
that  cause  If  we  sell  it  out,  for  a  bit  of  profit 
or  a  better  balance  of  trade. 

In  the  fight  for  freedom,  our  country  and 
Its  leaders  should  always  have  a  sense  of  the 
urgency  of  the  world  crisis.  Let  us  always 
show  a  feeling  for  the  people  under  the  yoke 
of  dictatorship.    Let  us  never  forget  that  the 


exiles  and  refugees  of  today  are  the  symbols 
and  spokesmen  of  a  cause  that  Is  also  our 
cause.  In  their  hands,  firmly  clasped  with 
ours,  Is  the  tomorrow  of  freedom. 

Let  us  keep  faith  with  them.  Let  us  not 
lend  aid  and  comfort  to  their  oppressors. 
In  the  final  analysis  this  Is  exactly  what  the 
International  Rescue  Committee  stands  for. 


THE  UNCERTAIN  CRIMINAI.  LAW 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  most  of  us. 
and  I  mean  elected  and  appointed  oflB- 
cials  as  well  as  the  general  public,  are 
familiar  with  the  "landmark"  court  de- 
cisions, such  as  the  ones  on  reappor- 
tionment, the  reading  of  prayers  in  pub- 
lic schools,  and  the  Gideon  case  uphold- 
ing the  right  to  counsel  for  indigent 
defendents. 

But  we  are  not  really  well  versed  on 
the  day-to-day  application  of  these  deci- 
sions in  courts  throughout  the  country. 

For  this  reason  I  was  pleased  when  one 
of  our  most  highly  respected  jurists, 
Judge  Irving  Kaufman  of  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals,  wrote  an  article 
on  this  subject  for  the  January  issue  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Judge  Kaufman's  article  is  titled  "The 
Uncertain  Criminal  Law"  and  his  main 
point  is  that  there  is  no  finality  in  law 
and  I  would  like  to  quote  one  of  his 
summarizing  paragraphs: 

It  seems  vital  that  the  public  maintain 
its  interest  in  and  awareness  of  our  develop- 
ing criminal  law  even  after  the  headlines 
have  died  down  and  the  landmark  decisions 
have  been  rendered.  For  as  I  have  attempted 
to  explain,  the  Issues  which  are  sometimes 
thought  simply  to  trail  In  the  wake  of  the 
landmark  cases  may  not  be  so  lightly  dis- 
missed. Rarely  arising  as  clearcut  con- 
frontations between  good  and  evil,  they  call 
for  a  subtle  and  Judicious  balancing,  for  an 
often  painstaking  selection  between  com- 
peting goods  or  competing  evils. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
outstanding  article  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord so  that  my  colleagues  and  others  will 
have  a  chance  to  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The     TJncebtain     Criminal     Law:     Rights. 

Wrongs,  and  Doubts 

(By  Judge  Irving  R.  Kaufman) 

(Note.— Irving  R.  Kaufman  is  a  Judge  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit,  which  Includes  New  Tork.  Connecti- 
cut, and  Vermont.) 

With  the  wide  growth  of  the  mass  media 
and  the  increasing  tendency  of  the  courts  to 
concern  themselves  with  questions  touching 
at  the  very  essence  of  our  life  as  a  free  people, 
what  once  seemed  the  secret  workings  of  the 
law  have  lost  much  of  their  aura  of  mystery 
for  even  the  most  casual  reader  of  the  daily 
newspajjer.  Whether  dealing  with  racial 
segregation.  legislative  apportionment, 
prayers  in  the  public  schools,  or  the  right 
of  a  defendant  to  counsel  in  a  criminal 
prosecution,  headlines  informing  the  pub- 
lic of  new.  "landmark"  decisions  have  become 
almost  commonplace  in  recent  years. 

What  is  less  generally  known,  however,  is 
that  these  well-publicized  landmark  de- 
cisions are  in  a  real  sense  merely  guldeposts 
pointing  toward  a  virtually  endless  series  of 
vexing  legal  questions.  And  while  we  like  to 
think  that  the  major  cases  settle  matters 
once  and  for  all,  subsequent  and  less  noted 
decisions  can  be  far  more  troublesome.  It 
Is  often  more  difficult  to  determine  how  far 
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the  court  should  travel  along  a  road  than  to 
decide  what  road  should  be  taken. 

Illustrations  of  this  difficulty  exist  in  all 
areas  of  the  law.  and  especially  In  those  most 
familiar  to  the  lay  public.  Many  found  it  a 
relatively  simple  matter,  for  example,  to 
agree  that  State -compelled  racial  segregation 
In  the  public  schools  was  a  denial  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed  by 
the  14th  amendment.  A  nation  founded  on 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  could  hardly  have  decided  that  a  man's 
skin  should  be  the  sole  determinant  of  his 
educational  or  economic  potential.  But  even 
after  this  principle  was  estabUshed,  It  was  far 
more  difficult  to  determine  how  desegrega- 
tion  should  be  accomplished,  or  the  validity 
of  de  facto  school  segregation,  perpetuated 
not  by  State  governments  more  color  bound 
than  color  blind,  but  by  the  practical  If  un- 
fortunate realities  of  residential  patterns. 

Similarly,  there  was  substantial  editorial 
approval  of  the  Supreme  Court's  Initial  de- 
cision that  grossly  inequitable  legislative  ap- 
portionment was  a  proper  matter  for  Judicial 
scrutiny.  The  traditional  democratic  Ideal  of 
majority  rule,  it  was  argued,  could  not  be 
subverted  by  apportionment  schemes  which 
at  times  appeared  to  give  the  rural  voter 
twice  the  electoral  strength  of  his  urban 
counterpart.  But  when  this  principle  was 
extended  to  render  unlawful  the  composition 
of  virtually  every  State  legislature  In  the 
Nation,  the  reaction  to  such  an  extension  re- 
ceived as  much  attention  as  the  original 
apportionment  decision. 

Through  a  long  series  of  landmark  deci- 
sions, we  have  recently  witnessed  an  almost 
revolutionary  development  In  the  area  of 
criminal  law.  The  institutional  Imperatives 
of  federalism,  which  had  traditionally  dic- 
tated deference  to  the  States  in  our  system 
of  dual  sovereignty,  have  become  subordi- 
nated to  the  moral  imperatives  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Within  the  last  several  years,  to 
select  but  a  few  examples,  the  States  have 
been  required  to  provide  counsel  to  an  ac- 
cused financially  unable  to  retain  his  own 
attorney;  to  exclude  evidence  seized  In  a 
manner  violative  of  responsible  police  con- 
duct; and  to  keep  from  the  Jury  confessions 
obtained  under  circumstances  which  might 
cast  doubt  upon  their  voluntary  character. 
As  in  so  many  other  areas,  however,  these 
landmark  decisions  resolved  only  compara- 
tively clear-cut  questions;  far  from  conclud- 
ing matters,  they  were  merely  the  beginning 
and  left  much  more  difficult  problems  un- 
settled. And  in  this  gray  area  of  unresolved, 
less  publicized  issues,  many  new  and  com- 
peting considerations  arise  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued uncertainty  and  complexity  that  have 
long  been  occupational  hazards  of  the  art  of 
Judging.  A  few  representative  examples  are 
In  order. 

THE    RIGHT    TO     COUNSEL 

The  Supreme  Court's  declaration  that 
counsel  must  be  provided  for  indigent  de- 
fendants in  State  criminal  prosecutions  came 
in  the  case  of  Clarence  Earl  Gideon,  a  semi- 
literate,  51 -year-old  electrician  convicted  of 
robbing  a  poolroom  In  a  small  Florida  town. 
At  first  blush,  Gideon's  seemed  the  simplest 
and  most  mundane  of  prosecutions;  he  had 
been  Identified  at  trial  as  having  been  alone 
in  the  poolroom,  without  apparent  explana- 
tion, at  5:30  on  the  morning  of  the  robbery. 
No  stranger  to  the  world  of  criminal  law — 
he  had  been  convicted  of  four  prior  felonies. 
Gideon  was  compelled  to  conduct  his  own  de- 
fense and  was  able  to  make  scarcely  a  dent 
In  what  had  seemed  the  Ironclad  case  against 
him.  But  Gideon's  case  Itself,  as  often  hap- 
pens In  a  Judicial  system  dealing  with  flesh- 
and-blood  personalities  rather  than  abstract 
prinicples,  strikingly  illustrated  the  necessity 
for  expert  counsel  in  even  the  simplest  crim- 
inal case. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  his 
conviction  for  lack  of  counsel,  Gideon  was 
retried  for  the  same  offense,  but  this  time 


with  the  help  of  a  trained  attorney.  On  his 
second  trial,  Gideon's  counsel  was  able  not 
only  to  present  an  explanation  for  Gideon's 
conduct — he  had  occasionally  been  author- 
ized to  operate  the  poolroom — but  also  to 
point  the  finger  of  sxisplclon  at  the  prosecu- 
tion's star  witness.  The  second  time  that 
Gideon's  case  went  to  the  jury,  accordingly, 
he  was  promptly  acquitted.  Gideon's  guilt, 
which  the  first  Jury  was  able  to  find  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt  when  his  case  was  pre- 
sented without  the  aid  of  counsel,  was.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  second  Jury,  to  whom  the 
defenses  were  developed  by  an  experienced 
lawyer,  not  established. 

The  Gideon  decision  has  been  widely  ac- 
claimed and  almost  universally  applauded. 
8o  urgently  was  reform  needed  that  the  at- 
torneys general  of  no  fewer  than  22  States 
urged  the  Supreme  Court  to  uphold  Gideon's 
Insistence  that  an  attorney's  aid  at  trial  Is  a 
constitutional  requisite.  Many  States  had 
in  fact  tendered  that  aid  by  legislative  enact- 
ment. But.Gldeon  was  merely  the  beginning. 
If  I  may  borrow  the  title  of  Anthony  Lewis' 
superb  book,  the  precise  dimensions  of  the 
area  in  which  the  blast  of  "Gideon's  Trum- 
pet" will  be  heard  are  yet  to  be  determined 
and  far  more  difficult  to  ascertain.  There 
has  been  considerable  speculation  on  three 
principal  questions:  what  constitutes  Indi- 
gency? In  what  kinds  of  cases  must  counsel 
be  appointed?  And,  certainly,  the  most  per- 
plexing, how  soon  must  the  appointment  be 

made?  ,, 

As  the  devotees  of  detective  fiction  well 
know,  a  trial  Is  merely  the  final  act  of  the 
law  enforcement  drama.  Before  It  may  take 
place,  the  Investigative  process  mxist  be  em- 
ployed: leads  must  be  followed,  clues  pur- 
sued, suspects  interrogated.  Ultimately,  an 
arrest  must  be  made,  and  the  accused  for- 
maUy  charged  or  Indicted.  At  which  stage 
In  these  long  and  complex  proceedings  is  the 
attorney's  entrance  required?  Would  the 
logic  of  Gideon  enable  the  suspect,  as  well 
as  the  defendant,  to  claim  a  right  to  counsel? 
Will  an  attorney's  guidance  be  required  In 
the  police  station  as  well  as  In  the  court- 
room? 

These  questions  are  not  as  hypothetical  as 
might  be  Imagined.  Recently,  the  Supreme 
Coiirt  indicated  that  Gideon's  call  wUl  carry 
far  indeed.  In  a  case.  Escobedo  v.  Illinots. 
which  received  little  of  the  popular  attention 
devoted  to  Gideon,  the  Court  declared  that 
where  the  criminal  "Investigation  Is  no  long- 
er a  general  Inquiry  Into  an  unsolved  crime 
but  has  begun  to  focus  on  a  particular  sus- 
pect, the  suspect  has  been  taken  Into  police 
custody,  the  police  carry  out  a  process  of 
Interrogations  that  lends  Itself  to  eliciting 
Incriminating  statements,  the  suspect  has 
requested  and  been  denied  an  opportunity 
to  consult  with  his  lawyer,  and  the  police 
have  not  effectively  warned  him  of  his  abso- 
lute constitutional  right  to  remain  sUent, 
the  accused  has  been  denied  'the  assistance 
of  counsel'  In  violation  of  the  sixth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  •  •  •  and  no 
statement  elicited  by  the  police  during  the 
Interrogation  may  be  used  against  him  at  a 
criminal  trial." 

In  short,  the  Cotirt  seems  to  be  telling  us 
that  the  right  to  counsel  might  attach  the 
moment  the  open-ended  "Investigating  pro- 
cess" narrows  to  the  "accusatory  process"; 
after  this  point,  statements  of  the  defendant, 
even  though  voluntary,  might  not  be  ad- 
missible against  him  at  trial  If  they  were 
obtained  after  a  request  for  counsel  had  been 
denied.  This  pronouncement,  If  we  are  con- 
struing It  properly,  may  require  substantial 
changes  in  law  enforcement  procedures,  for 
our  police  place  great  Importance  on  the 
answers  elicited  from  the  accused's  lips; 
early  access  to  a  lawyer  would  send  con- 
fessions to  their  remise,  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  to  our  law  enforcement  agencies. 

But  Escobedo  does  not  end  matters,  and 
win  be  the  progenitor   of  more   litigation. 


Some  will  undoubtedly  argue  that  the  de- 
cision should  be  strictly  limited  to  the  facts 
of  the  particular  case — the  accused's  counsel 
was  In  the  police  station  trying  to  talk  to 
his  client.     Prof.  James  Vorenberg,  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  in  pointing  out  that 
"when   we   ask   about    [a]    man's   right   to 
counsel  we  are  not  asking  one  question  but 
a  whole  range  of  questions,"  suggested  as 
series  of  categories:  the  suspect  may  have  a 
lawyer  and  want  to  call  him;  he  may  not 
have  a  lawyer  but  may  have  funds  to  retain 
one  If   given  the  opportunity;    or  he   may 
be  Indigent  but  would  want  legal  advice  If 
It  were  made  available  or  he  were  told  he 
was  entitled  to  It.     Professor  Vorenberg  sug- 
gests that  the  Supreme  Court's  reliance  on 
Gideon  in  deciding  Escobedo  "almost  seems 
to  be  designed  to  serve  as  a  warning  that  the 
limitation  on  Interrogation  before  consult- 
ing counsel  may  apply  also  to  the  indigent 
defendant  with   no   lawyer."     Moreover,   no 
bright    line    separates    the    "Investigatory" 
from  the  "accusatory"  process;  this  Is  a  gray 
area  In  which  much  Is  yet  to  be  determined. 
Are  we  moving  In  the  direction  of  estab- 
lishing a  rule  of  law  which  requires  that  all 
police  Investigation  and  Interrogation  must 
always  be  conducted  In  the  presence  of  the 
attorneys  for  the  Individual  questioned?    If 
so,  this  would  be  a  radical  departure  from 
law      enforcement       procedures       followed 
throughout  the  country.    Law  enforcement 
officials  have  told  us  that  with  criminal  be- 
havior on  the   increase   and   more  dlfficvilt 
to  control,  any  restraint  on  their  right  to 
Interrogate  would  make  crime  detection  and 
prevention  virtually  Impossible.    Is  an  ad- 
versary system,  created  for  the  formallstlc 
world  of  the  courtroom,  suited  or  practicable 
in   the   far   less   formal   arena   of   criminal 
Investigation? 

Recent  statistics  compiled  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  reveal  that  In  the 
first  6  months  of  1964  the  number  of  se- 
rious offenses  known  to  the  police  In  the 
United  States  Increased  by  some  15  percent 
over  a  similar  period  In  1963.  While  the 
violence  haunting  the  streets  of  our  larger 
cities  has  often  been  reported,  the  wealthier, 
presumably  safer  suburban  areas  have  shown 
even  more  disturbing  figures.  There  crime 
has  increased  at  a  rate  of  23  percent,  with 
an  18  percent  rise  In  the  ntmiber  of  mtirders 
and  a  34  percent  Increase  In  forcible  rape 
cases.  Against  this  alarming  background, 
my  brother  on  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit,  Chief  Judge  J.  Edward 
Lumbard,  warned  that  before  we  Impose  ad- 
ditional restrictions  upon  the  police  we 
should  display  great  caution,  "lest  In  the 
desire  to  protect  Individual  rights,  the  larger 
and  greater  right  of  all  the  people  to  be 
secure  In  their  persons  and  In  their  homes 
become  secondary." 

It  has  also  been  emphasized  that  the  in- 
terests protected  by  a  requirement  of  counsel 
before  trial  may  be  quite  different  from  those 
safeguarded  by  the  Gideon  decision  itself. 
One  of  the  oldest  of  Anglo-Saxon  beliefs  Is 
that  the  truth.  In  a  controverted  situation, 
will  emerge  when  champions  for  each  side 
bring  to  light  those  facts  most  helpful  to 
their  particular  cause.  This  Is  the  rock  upon 
which  our  form  of  criminal  trial  rests. 

If  a  defendant  such  as  Gideon  Is  denied 
counsel  at  trial,  the  main  prop  for  this  form 
of  adversary  litigation  Is  Immediately  re- 
moved. Forced  to  shift  for  himself,  deprived 
of  the  legal,  forensic,  and  Investigatory  skills 
of  his  lawyer,  the  defendant  wUl  generally  be 
no  match  for  the  prosecuting  attorney;  he 
will  be  unable  adequately  to  present  his  ver- 
sion of  the  story  to  the  foriun  In  which  he 
stands.  As  a  result,  the  Jury  will  receive  not 
a  well-rounded  presentation  of  both  sides, 
but  merely  half  a  picture  of  the  vital  events 
in  question.  The  truth-finding  purpose  of 
the  trial,  its  ralson  d'etre.  wlU  have  been 
intolerably  Impaired. 
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When  it  Is  urged  that  the  right  to  counsel 
be  extended  to  the  suspect  in  the  police  sta- 
tion, however,  quite  different  Interests  are 
Involved.  Here  it  is  not  primarily  the  truth- 
finding  nature  of  the  law  enforcement  proc- 
ess that  is  at  stake.  Since  any  confessions 
obtained  as  a  result  of  the  crowbar  or  subtler 
coercive  devices  will  be  unavailable  to  the 
prosecution  at  trial,  the  police  will  not  wish 
to  Invite  the  spotlight  of  Judicial  scrutiny 
Into  methods  which  would  establish  that  the 
suspect  was  browbeaten  into  making  a  false 
admission.  The  voluntary  nature  of  a  con- 
fession is  always  a  matter  for  court  inquiry 
at  trial,  and  this  fact,  known  to  all  police 
officers,  serves  as  a  deterrent  to  most  law 
enforcement  lawbreakers. 

Of  course,  the  interests  of  the  suspect  un- 
dergoing questioning  are  not  of  any  lesser 
significance  than  those  of  a  defendant  at 
trial.  Nor  would  I  suggest  that  the  right  to 
legal  assistance  before  the  trial  commences 
is  not  of  the  utmost  Importance.  Central  to 
our  Bill  of  Rights  is  the  privilege  of  one  ac- 
cused of  crime  to  remain  silent  In  the  face 
of  police  interrogation.  If  an  attorney  is  not 
present,  the  danger  that  even  the  innocent 
suspect  will  provide  the  police  with  incrimi- 
nating information  is  undoubtedly  Increased. 
So  long  as  we  pride  ourselves  on  protecting 
the  innocent,  these  considerations  cannot  be 
ignored. 

But  it  does  seem  significant  that  just  as 
the  interests  of  society  differ,  the  interests 
of  the  suspect  In  the  police  station  are  not 
precisely  those  of  the  defendant  at  trial. 
While  we  may  speak  of  both  cases  as  involv- 
ing the  right  to  counsel,  the  problem  of  ac- 
commodating the  rights  of  the  individual  to 
those  of  society  may  well  be  different.  In 
the  Gideon  case,  the  issue  pitted  the  de- 
.  fendant's  interest  in  full  disclosure  and  fair 
defense  against  no  real  corresponding  value 
on  the  part  of  society.  Certainly  an  ordered 
society  would  not  wish  to  convict  a  defendant 
solely  because  he  forfeited  his  case.  When 
we  move  outside  and  beyond  the  courtroom, 
however,  we  must  balance  the  individual's 
right  to  legal  guidance  at  the  only  stage  when 
it  may  be  crucial  to  him  against  the  public 
interest  In  efficient  and  effective  crime-de- 
tecting and  law-enforcement  machinery. 
The  Gideon  case,  in  short,  was  but  the  first, 
and  the  easiest,  step  in  the  right-to-counsel 
area.  What  was  once  a  one-sided  question 
has  become  a  difficult  problem  of  balancing. 
The  landmark  decision  was  simply  the 
prelude. 

tJNXA'WFrrL   SEARCH    AND    SEIZURE 

The  fourth  amendment  to  our  Constitu- 
tion, protecting  the  right  of  all  Americans 
to  be  secure  in  their  homes  from  unreason- 
able searches  and  seizures,  was  patterned 
upon  the  Englishman's  right  to  absolute  pro- 
tection from  official  harassment.  As  William 
Pitt  eloquently  wrote:  "the  poorest  man  may 
in  his  cottage  bid  defiance  to  all  the  forces  of 
the  Crown.  It  may  be  frail;  Its  roof  may 
shake;  the  wind  may  blow  through  It:  the 
storm  may  enter;  the  rain  may  enter:  but  the 
King  of  England  cannot  enter — all  his  force 
dares  not  cross  the  threshold  of  the  ruined 
tenement." 

In  the  United  States,  the  fourth  amend- 
ment had  for  several  years  been  construed 
as  preventing  State  as  well  as  Federal  officials 
from  arbitrarily  entering  American  homes, 
but  It  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1961  that 
the  Supreme  Court  decided,  in  Mapp  v.  Ohio. 
that  evidence  unlawfully  seized  by  State  offi- 
cers would  be  inadmissible  In  State  criminal 
prosecutions.  As  In  Gideon's  case,  the  ab- 
stract question  decided  by  the  Court  in  Mapp 
was  placed  In  sharp  focus  by  the  factual  con- 
text In  which  it  arose.  Prom  Its  examination 
of  the  trial  record,  the  Court  learned  that 
seven  Cleveland  police  officers,  denied  en- 
trance to  a  private  hogie  when  they  failed 
to  produce  a  search  warrant,  forcibly  entered 
by  prying  a  screen  door  off  Its  hinges  and  by 


breaking  the  glass  In  the  door.  Once  in- 
side, they  handcuffed  Miss  Mapp,  and  over 
her  vigorous  protests,  proceeded  to  ransack 
her  entire  home,  from  a  child's  bedroom  on 
the  second  floor  to  a  trunk  stored  in  the  base- 
ment. In  the  course  of  this  indiscriminate 
and  wholly  unauthorized  search,  the  police 
discovered  several  allegedly  obscene  books 
and  pictures,  for  the  possession  of  which  Miss 
Mapp  was  arrested,  indicted,  and  convicted. 
Obviously  shocked  and  repelled  by  the  bru- 
tal and  oppressive  tactics  of  the  police,  the 
Supreme  Court  promptly  reversed  her  State 
court  conviction.  Evidence  obtained  In  this 
arbitrary  and  oppressive  manner,  the  Court 
declared,  could  not  be  admitted  even  In  a 
State  court.  Rather  than  condone  or  en- 
cotirage  this  sort  of  police  conduct,  the  Court 
found  it  preferable  to  allow  one  defendant 
to  escape  punishment,  even  though  it  ap- 
peared she  had  In  fact  possessed  the  obscene 
literature. 

Mapp  V.  Ohio  unquestionably  was  a  land- 
mark decision.  Not  only  was  it  widely  publi- 
cized and  discussed,  but  it  climaxed  one  of 
the  bitterest  legal  battles  of  recent  years. 
Lawyers,  judges,  and  scholars  have  long  wres- 
tled with  the  problem  of  whether  State  courts 
should  be  required  to  exclude  evidence  at 
trial  because  of  the  repugnant  manner  in 
which  it  was  obtained.  The  debate  has 
hardly  been  one  sided;  no  less  eminent  a 
scholar  than  Justice  Benjamin  Cardozo  per- 
suasively argued  that  it  made  little  sense  to 
let  a  criminal  go  free  simply  because  "the 
constable  had  blundered,"  and  the  Supreme 
Court  itself,  in  an  earlier  decision  Involving 
State  prosecutions,  had  seemed  to  agree.  In- 
deed, counsel  in  the  Supreme  Court  failed 
to  raise  the  issue  in  Mapp  that  there  had 
been  an  unconstitutional  search  and  seizure, 
and  that  therefore  the  evidence  seized  should 
have  been  excluded  at  the  trial.  Instead,  he 
confined  himself  merely  to  arguing  that  the 
literature  was  not  obscene.  By  the  time 
Mapp  V.  Ohio  was  decided,  however,  most  ob- 
servers had  concluded  that  the  "exclusionary 
ruld"  was  a  constitutional  necessity.  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  the  fourth  amend- 
ment's prohibition  of  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures  would  offer  scant  protection  of 
individual  liberty  until  State  law  enforce- 
ment officials  were  told  that  the  fruits  of  an 
unlawful  search  would  be  Inadmissible  at 
trial,  and  that  any  violation  of  this  provision 
of  the  Constitution  would  be  self-defeating. 

But  as  we  have  seen  in  the  right-to-counsel 
cases,  this  landmark  decision,  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  reversed  Its  own  prior  de- 
cision, was  merely  the  beginning.  Not  all 
fourth  amendment  cases  are  characterized  by 
the  patently  oppressive  police  conduct  in- 
volved in  Mapp.  In  many  instances,  the 
question  whether  given  conduct  actually  con- 
stitutes a  "search  and  seizure"  will  be  far 
more  subtle  and  perplexing.  It  is  the  genius 
of  our  Constitution  that  its  terms  have 
proved  sufficiently  flexible  to  retain  vitality 
in  situations  undreamed  of  by  the  framers. 
Men  familiar  with  the  clipper  ship  and  the 
pony  express  drafted  language  of  a  breadth 
and  length  that  enables  Federal  regulation 
of  supersonic  Jets  and  communication  satel- 
lites. The  14th  amendment,  designed  to 
break  the  shackles  of  actual  human  slavery, 
has  facilitated  the  destruction  of  far  subtler 
bonds  of  social  and  political  serfdom. 

In  this  very  generality,  however.  Inevitably 
lies  uncertainty;  the  breadth  which  permits 
transforming  18th-  and  19th-century  prose 
into  a  20th-century  reality  necessarily  lacks 
absolute  precision.  Phrases  such  as  "due 
process  of  law,"  "equal  protection  of  the 
laws."  and  the  "establishment  of  religion" 
can  bear  as  many  definitions  as  there  are 
lawyers  to  define  them.  So  It  is  also  with 
"search  and  seizure." 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  situations 
in  which  the  meaning  of  search  and  seizure 
Is  heatedly  disputed  is  that  involving  wire- 
tapping.     Despite    repeated    opportunities, 


wiretapping  has  not  yet  been  held  to  consti- 
tute a  search  and  seizure  regulable  by  the 
fourth  amendment.  Yet  the  interception 
and  dlvulgence  of  telephone  communica- 
tions, even  by  State  and  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  is  prohibited  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. While  this  may  seem  like  an  exercise 
in  legal  technicalities  or  semantics,  the  dis- 
tinction between  illegality  and  unconstitu- 
tionality is  not  merely  one  of  labels,  but  one 
which  carries  several  important  conse- 
quences. Thus,  for  example,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  in  the  exercise  of  its  supervisory 
power  over  the  Federal  courts  forbidden  the 
introduction  of  wiretap  evidence  in  Federal 
criminal  prosecutions,  but  out  of  deference 
to  our  dual  sovereign  Judicial  systems — Fed- 
eral and  State — has  left  the  States  free  to  de- 
cide whether  to  admit  or  exclude  such  evi- 
dence in  their  own  courtrooms.  In  addition, 
so  long  as  wiretapping  remains  simply  a 
statutory  and  not  a  constitutional  violation. 
Congress  is  presumably  free  to  amend  or  re- 
peal the  antiwlretapplng  statute,  and  thus 
empower  Federal  and  State  officials  to  utilize 
electronic  eavesdropping  devices  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  is  now  possible. 

To  many  people  who  consider  the  problem 
and  weigh  the  competing  interests,  the  use 
of  wiretapping  or  bugging  mechanisms  seems 
every  bit  as  pernicious  as  the  less  subtle, 
break-the-door-down  sort  of  search  sym- 
bolized by  the  Mapp  case.  Orwelllan  visions 
of  a  police  state,  In  which  an  electronic  big 
brother  hears  and  sees  all,  seem  too  vivid  a 
danger  to  be  dismissed  as  mere  fiction,  and 
these  specters  are  invoked  to  argue  that  wire- 
tapping should  stand  on  no  surer  constitu- 
tional footing  than  do  other,  more  traditional 
forms  of  police  misconduct. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  responsible  law 
enforcement  officials  have  Insisted  that  the 
present  wholesale  restrictions  on  wiretap- 
ping are  hopelessly  antiquated,  and  needless- 
ly restrict  the  ability  of  Government  to  com- 
bat organized  crime  operating  in  many 
States  and  threats  to  the  national  security. 
The  fourth  amendment  should  not  be  read, 
they  argue,  to  prevent  the  use  of  modern 
methods  to  aid  in  the  detection  and  preven- 
tion of  20th-century  crime.  Accordingly, 
legislation  has  been  introduced  in  Congress 
to  permit  a  limited  and  supervised  degree  of 
wiretapping  in  a  carefully  defined  class  of 
cases. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  express  any  view  In 
regard  to  the  wisdom  or  constitutionality  of 
such  legislation.  I  merely  wish  to  emphasize 
that  landmark  decisions  are  the  beginning 
and  not  the  end  of  litigation:  the  Mapp  deci- 
sion, forbidding  the  use  of  "unreasonably 
seized"  evidence,  furnishes  little  assistance 
when  the  meaning  of  fourth  amendment 
language  is  called  into  question  in  less  ex- 
treme cases.  For  the  striking,  and  perhaps 
the  crucial,  aspect  of  the  Mapp  case  was  not 
the  simple  fact  that  an  Individual's  right  to 
privacy  had  been  Invaded:  many  such  police 
invasions  occur  every  day,  and  many  will 
continue  to  be  tolerated  as  "reasonable."  It 
was,  rather,  the  extent  of  that  invasion 
which  was  determinative.  Differences  of  de- 
gree, as  well  as  of  kind,  are  all-important 
when  constitutional  principles  are  at  stake. 
Thus,  a  suspect's  right  to  privacy  Is  un- 
doubtedly Invaded  when  the  police  maintain 
surveillance  outside  his  home  or  place  of 
business  and  take  notes  or  even  motion  pic- 
tures of  his  visitors  and  their  actions.  But 
no  one  to  my  knowledge  has  ever  suggested 
that  this  familiar  tactic  Is  Impermissible  as 
a  fourth  amendment  "search."  On  a  less  In- 
nocuous plane,  we  know  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  occasionally  place  a  "mail  watch" 
on  a  suspect,  and  although  the  authorities 
do  not  open  his  mail,  they  will  be  able  to 
Identify  the  senders  of  all  Incoming  letters. 
We  are  told  that  the  mail  watch  can  be  in- 
valuable as  a  means  of  verifying  beliefs  that 
a  suspected  lawbreaker  is  not,  In  fact,  act- 
ing alone,  but  Is  rather  part  of  a  larger  con- 
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Bplracy.  However  distasteful  It  may  appear 
under  certain  circumstances,  are  we  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  mail  watch  so  differs 
from  more  traditional  forms  of  police  sur- 
veillance as  to  constitute  the  sort  of  search 
always  condemned  by  the  Constitution? 

In  short,  it  is  clear  that  many  forms  of  ac- 
cepted police  investigatory  work  involve,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  an  invasion  of  the 
individual's  right  to  privacy.  The  crucial 
question  is  whether  a  particular  means  Is  so 
intolerable  that  it  cannot  be  Justified  by  any 
end,  however  desirable.  But  when  we  depart 
from  the  polar  extreme  of  Mapp,  the  scale  is 
not  so  easily  tipped.  The  weights  are  more 
nearlv  in  balance. 

I  should  add  at  this  point  that  the  uncer- 
tainty over  the  proper  meaning  of  search 
and  seizure,  typified  by  the  wiretapping  con- 
troversy, is  hardly  the  only  or  even  the  most 
pressing  problem  which  will  remain  long  after 
the  decision  on  the  Mapp  case.  We  must 
never  forget  that  Pitt,  at  least  if  his  words 
are  applied  to  the  fourth  amendment,  spoke 
in  somewhat  hyperbolic  terms;  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  prohibit  all  searches  and 
seizures,  but  merely  those  that  are  "unrea- 
sonable." And  in  deciding  whether  a  given 
search  or  seizure  satisfies  the  loose  criterion 
of  "reasonableness,"  we  can  hardly  expect  to 
be  provided  with  all-purpose,  ever-applicable 
standards.  The  infinite  varieties  of  human 
experience,  and  the  intricacies  of  criminal 
cases  which  possess  no  common  characteristic 
other  than  their  uniqueness,  can  scarcely  be 
so  easllv  pigeonholed. 

Of  course,  even  in  this  uncertain  area, 
some  things  are  clear.  It  has  long  been  es- 
tablished, for  example,  that  a  search  is  proper, 
even  if  no  warrant  has  been  obtained,  if  the 
search  is  "incident  to  a  lawful  arrest."  The 
police  officer  who  apprehends  a  dangerous 
felon  need  not  trust  to  luck  that  his  prisoner 
is  unarmed:  he  is  fully  justified  in  searching 
for  a  concealed  weapon  or  evidence  which 
might  easily  be  destroyed.  Yet  this  stand- 
ard, in  most  cases,  merely  pushes  the  quest 
for  "reasonableness"  back  one  step.  For  the 
lawbooks  reveal  that,  again  in  the  absence 
of  a  warrant,  an  arrest  Is  "lawful"  only  if 
there  are  "reasonable"  grounds  therefor. 

Recently  the  State  of  New  York  enacted  a 
statute  which  permits  the  police  to  conduct 
limited  searches,  even  in  the  absence  of  an 
arrest.  Known  popularly  as  the  stop-and- 
frisk  law.  the  new  statute  enpowers  a  police 
officer  to  stop  any  person  "abroad  in  a  public 
place"  who  he  "reasonably  suspects  is  com- 
mitting, has  committed,  or  is  about  to  com- 
mit" certain  criminal  violations,  and  to  "de- 
mand of  him  his  name,  address,  and  an 
explanation  of  his  actions."  If  the  officer 
"reasonably  suspects"  that  he  Is  In  danger 
of  suffering  serious  injury,  he  Is  also  au- 
thorized, under  the  law,  to  "frisk"  the  sus- 
pect for  a  dangerous  weapon. 

Despite  the  repeated  appeal  to  a  test  of 
reasonableness  required  by  the  statutory 
language,  it  has  already  been  argued  that 
the  new  law  is  unconstitutional  on  its  face, 
and  that  any  search  unauthorized  by  a  war- 
rant or  unaccompanied  by  and  prior  to  an 
arrest  is  "unreasonable"  within  the  meaning 
of  the  fourth  amendment.  Many  charge 
that  the  statute  is  an  invitation  to  police 
harassment,  and  some  have  even  likened  it  to 
the  infamous  requirement  of  a  "permit"  or 
"license"  necessary  before  totalitarian  re- 
gimes will  allow  specific  classes  of  citizens 
to  walk  the  streets. 

When  the  issue  of  constitutionality  is  ulti- 
mately decided,  when  It  Is  finally  determined 
whether  a  "stop  and  frisk"  is.  Indeed,  a 
"reasonable"  search,  the  balancing  already 
familiar  in  wiretapping  and  right-to-counsel 
cases  will  take  place.  Mindful  of  the  possible 
abuses,  we  will  have  to  decide  whether  the 
inconvenience  of  occasional  police  question- 
ing Is  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  the  measure 


of  additional  safety  on  our  streets  or  In  our 

homes  which  the  sponsors  of  the  new  statute 
tell  us  it  will  bring. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  new  statute 
will  provide  the  flexibility  denied  police  un- 
der prior  law  and  enable  them  to  combat 
crime  without  unduly  Impinging  upon  the 
civil  liberties  of  the  Individual.  They  urge 
that  the  "reasonable  suspicion"  which  justi- 
fies detention  and  Interrogation  under  the 
statute  may  prove  a  less  rigorous  standard 
than  the  "probable  cause"  customarily  neces- 
sary for  arrest.  Harvard's  Professor  Voren- 
berg  recently  explained  the  sort  of  case  In 
which  the  new  statute  might  be  used. 

"In  the  early  morning  hours  an  officer  sees 
a  shabbily  dressed  man  hustling  out  of  an 
alley  behind  a  store  carrying  an  odd-looking 
satchel.  Or  he  hears  a  scream  and  sees  a 
man  run  out  of  a  doorway.  In  a  neighbor- 
hood where  a  burglary  has  been  reported  a 
man  with  his  hat  over  his  eyes  turns  and 
runs  the  other  way  when  he  sees  a  police  car. 
What  is  the  officer  to  do?  Conamonsense  or 
an  informed  instinct  tells  him  that  there  Is  a 
pretty  good  chance  that  If  he  could  stop  the 
man  and  ask  him  a  few  questions — perhaps 
frisk  him — he  would  solve  a  crime.  Yet  it  Is 
doubtful  that  in  any  of  these  cases  he  has 
in  either  the  technical  or  general  use  of  the 
phrase  'probable  cause'  to  make  an  arrest." 

Professor  Vorenberg  urges  that  the  new 
law  be  interpreted  to  require  the  officer 
promptly  to  release  an  uncooperative  sus- 
pect, a  view  which  would  minimize  the 
statute's  infringement  of  the  individual's 
rights.  The  courts  will  have  to  decide,  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  whether  the  Invasions  of 
privacy  permitted  by  the  New  York  law  are 
so  acute  as  to  outweigh  the  protection  to 
society  it  is  intended  to  provide. 

NO  FINALITY  IN  LAW 

Whenever  I  am  told  that  a  landmark 
criminal  case  has  settled  matters  once  and 
for  all.  I  am  reminded  of  the  gentlemain  of 
the  1850's  who  suggested  that  the  Govern- 
ment close  the  Patent  Office  because  "noth- 
ing was  left  to  be  invented."  In  law.  Just 
as  In  the  arts  and  sciences,  there  can  never 
be  such  absolute  finality;  problems  will  al- 
ways exist,  difficult  distinctions  will  have  to 
be  drawn,  subtle  issues  will  always  remain 
to  be  decided.  Indeed,  courts  will  change 
their  minds  and  reverse  themselves  on  is- 
sues long  ago  decided. 

As  a  result,  It  seems  vital  that  the  public 
maintain  Its  Interest  In  and  awareness  of  our 
developing  criminal  law  even  after  the  head- 
lines have  died  down  and  the  landmark  deci- 
sions have  been  rendered.  For  as  I  have  at- 
tempted to  explain,  the  issues  which  are 
sometimes  thought  simply  to  trail  In  the 
wake  of  the  landmark  cases  may  not  be  so 
lightly  dismissed.  Rarely  arising  as  clear- 
cut  confrontations  between  good  and  evil, 
they  call  for  a  subtle  and  judicious  bal- 
ancing, for  an  often  painstaking  selection 
between  competing  goods  or  competing  evils. 

The  very  notoriety  which  attends  the  land- 
mark case  Is  often  attributable,  as  In  Gideon, 
to  the  one-sideness  of  the  issue  at  stake; 
a  case  becomes  a  cause  when  stark  Injustice 
to  the  individual  Is  accompanied  by  no  cor- 
responding social  benefit.  The  problems 
remaining  after  this  glaring  inequity  has 
been  remedied,  however,  precisely  because 
they  are  so  much  more  subtle  and  perplex- 
ing, are  those  most  deserving  of  the  atten- 
tion not  only  of  the  lawyer  but  of  the  public 
as  well. 

Those  who  seek  easy  or  simplistic  panaceas 
will  be  sadly  disappointed.  Just  as  police 
work  cannot  be  equated  to  totalitarian  op- 
pression, devotion  to  constitutional  princi- 
ples Is  not  equivalent  to  softness  on  crime. 
As  a  recent  report  pointedly  noted,  "the 
proudest  traditions  of  common-law  criminal 
procedure  hamper  efBciency  to  some  extent — 
because  we  wish  to  protect  the  Innocent  as 


well  as  convict  the  guilty,  and  because  we 
wish  to  treat  all  prisoners.  Innocent  or  guilty, 
in  ways  that  fit  in  with  the  kind  of  society 
we  want." 

I  should  add  one  final  note  of  caution: 
not  all  the  difficult  problems  that  arise  In 
the  area  of  criminal  law  are  constitutional 
in  nature.  We  should  recognize  that  it  is 
not  the  role  of  the  courts  to  pass  on  the 
wisdom  of  legislation,  as  opposed  to  the 
power  of  the  legislature  to  enact  it.  The 
Constitution  has  been  Interpreted  as  In- 
corporating certain  of  the  more  indisputable 
Indicia  of  civilized  society,  but  legislatures 
can  do,  and  will  continue  to  do,  at  each 
session  at  least  some  things  that  some  judges 
will  consider  unwise.  If  lack  of  wisdom  were 
ground  for  nullification,  we  would  need  not 
only,  in  a  political  sense,  a  different  society; 
we  would  also  need,  in  a  practical  sense, 
wiser  Judges.  The  world  being  what  It  Is, 
and  the  limitations  of  men — even  those 
wielding  gavels — being  what  they  are,  the 
public  has  an  Important  responsibility,  act- 
ing through  its  elected  representatives,  to 
share  the  burden  in  shaping  the  rules  of 
criminal  procedure  by  which  our  civilization 
win  be  Judged. 


JUNIOR  LEGION  BASEBALL  WEEK 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  my 
State  of  South  Dakota  is  the  birthplace 
of  American  Legion  baseball.  For  the 
last  40  years  thousands  of  young  boys 
have  participated  in  this  organized  ver- 
sion of  our  national  pastime. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  the  1965  Little 
World  Series  will  be  played  in  South 
Dakota.  The  South  Dakota  State  Leg- 
islature now  in  session  has  passed  a  reso- 
lution directing  the  Governor  to  pro- 
claim the  week  of  August  29,  1965,  as 
Junior  Legion  Baseball  Week. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  this  concurrent  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

House   Concurrent   Resolution   3 
Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Gov- 
ernor to  proclaim  the  week  of  August  29, 
1965,   as  Junior   Legion  Baseball   Week 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  {the  Sen- 
ate concurring  therein)  : 

Whereas  South  Dakota  Is  the  birthplace  of 
Junior  Legion  baseball;  and 

Whereas  this  is  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Junior  Legion  baseball;  and 

Whereas  the  Little  World  Series,  repre- 
senting the  Nation's  best  Junior  Legion  base- 
ball teams,  will  be  played  in  South  I>akota 
in  1965;  and 

Whereas  Junior  Legion  baseball  contrib- 
uted directly  to  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  health  of  today's  young  men;  and 

Whereas  the  Little  World  Series,  the  yotmg 
men  who  will  participate  in  the  event,  and 
all  Junior  Legion  baseball  players  merit  the 
recognition  and  attention  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota:  Now  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  40th  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  (the  Senate  concurring  therein).  That 
the  Governor  proclaim  the  week  of  August 
29.  1965,  as  Junior  Legion  Baseball  Week; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted 
by  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
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of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  each  Member  of  the  Congress  from  this 
State. 

Charles  Droz, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
Walter   J.    Matson, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


President  of  the  Senate. 
Niels  P.  Jensen, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


HELP    WANTED    BY    OUR 
AMBASSADORS 

Mr.  PTTT.T.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  recently  printed  an 
article,  by  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  entitled  "Help  Wanted  by 
Our  Ambassadors."  which  analyzes  the 
crucial  role  played  by  our  ambassadors 
in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations. 
The  article  is  based  on  a  number  of  the 
key  findings  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  National  Security  StafBng  and  Opera- 
tions, chaired  by  Senator  Jackson,  and 
on  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving. 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested In  the  suggestions  in  the  article 
for  strengthening  the  hand  of  our  Amer- 
ican Ambassadors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  New  York  Times  magazine,  Oct.   11, 

1964] 

Help  Wanted  by  Ottr  Ambassadors 

(By  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  chairman. 

Senate  Subcommittee  on  National  Security 

Staffing  and  Operations) 

President  Johnson  surprised  the  nation  and 
the  world  by  appointing  Gen.  Maxwell  D. 
Taylor  as  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  By  shifting  him  there  from  the 
chairmanship  cf  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
one  of  the  most  influential  posts  in  Washing- 
ton, the  President  dramatically  underscored 
the  importance  of  the  ambassador's  role  in 
our  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

In  the  past,  the  American  people  have  been 
too  little  aware  of  the  contributions  of  their 
ambassadors,  and  have  paid  too  little  atten- 
tion to  their  problems.  Although  the  press 
seldom  mentions  their  names,  they  are  our 
representatives  at  history's  front  lines,  a 
false  step  could  mean  a  costly  reverse  or  even 
a  crisis  that  threatened  the  peace.  If  Amer- 
ican Ambassadors,  therefore,  are  to  spear- 
head and  protect  our  Interests  in  a  dangerous 
world.  It  Is  clear  that  they  must  not  only  be 
men  and  women  of  high  competeru:e  but  they 
must  also  have  the  authority  and  the  backing 
they  need  from  Washington.  Too  often,  that 
support  and  understanding  are  lacking. 

The  modern  American  Ambassador  must 
possess  unusual  and  varied  abilities.  Ideal- 
ly, he  should  be  a  shrewed  negotiator;  an 
acute  and  sensitive  observer  and  reporter;  a 
man  knowledgeable  In  history,  economics, 
propaganda,  and  military  affairs;  a  linguist; 
an  outgoing  and  persuasive  personality,  and  a 
forceful  dynamic  executive,  coupling  a  love 
of  country  and  dedication  to  Its  Interests 
with  a  willingness  to  earn  far  less  than  a  man 
of  equal  talents  could  earn  at  home — per- 
haps even  a  willingness  to  go  Into  debt  for  the 
privilege  of  serving  the  Nation.  With  all 
these  requirements,  It  Is  surprising  how 
closely  most  ambassadors  measure  up  to 
them. 

Strong  executive  ability  Is  pa^tlc^^]a^ly  Im- 
portant if  Interagency  conflicts  and  frag- 
mentation of  effort  are  not  to  dissipate  our 


influence  abroad.  Yet  even  more  vital  is  the 
capacity  to  understand  the  internal  forces  at 
work  in  other  societies  and  to  influence  them 
where  possible  in  directions  consistent  with 
our  own  policies. 

The  old  argument  about  the  respective 
merits  of  career  and  noncareer  appointments 
has  little  relevance.  Today  and  In  the  fu- 
ture, most  ambassadors  will  come  from 
the  career  service — the  proportion  is  now 
about  two  out  of  three — but  there  will  still 
be  room  for  candidates  with  special  qualifi- 
cations brought  In  from  outside — as  witness 
General  Taylor.  There  is  no  place,  however, 
as  Ambassador  Samuel  Berger,  recent  envoy 
to  Korea,  has  said,  for  a  "noncareer  man  who 
brings  neither  Interest,  nor  aptitude,  nor 
professional  skills"  to  the  Job. 

Over  the  years  successful  ambassadors  have 
come  from  many  different  backgrounds  and 
occupations.  If  any  generalization  is  valid, 
It  may  be  that  a  solid  foundation  In  some 
specialty  is  an  asset,  for  mastery  of  a  par- 
ticular field  often  seems  to  lend  a  person 
added  depth  and  confidence.  The  For- 
eign Service  has  tried  to  give  young  of- 
ficers opportunities  to  specialize,  but  on  the 
whole  too  few  have  been  allowed  to  spend 
enotigh  time  in  one  place  or  in  one  type  of 
work  or  to  take  advanced  studies.  Today, 
qualifications  in  the  social  sciences,  in  eco- 
nomics or  in  military  affairs  are  highly  de- 
sirable. 

Yet,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  Im- 
portant thing  is  that  an  ambassador  be  a 
cultivated  man  who,  in  the  best  sense,  is  wise 
In  the  ways  of  the  world  with  the  maturity 
of  Judgment  that  comes  from  varied  experi- 
ence, and  with  reserves  of  know-how  and 
courage  to  call  upon  in  a  pinch. 

Fundamentally,  an  ambassador  is  the 
President's  personal  agent.  But  his  tradi- 
tional role  as  a  negotiator  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments has  been  complicated  by  technol- 
ogy as  well  as  the  enorm.ously  widened  range 
of  foreign  affairs.  The  Jet  plane  and  elec- 
tronic communications  may  keep  him  In 
closer  touch  with  Washington,  but  they  also 
mean  that  many  Issues  he  would  once  have 
handled  himself  on  the  basis  of  general  in- 
structions are  now  dealt  with  by  special 
emissaries  from  the  State  Department  or  in 
Washington  Itself  In  talks  with  visiting  for- 
eign ofRcials.  And  even  when  negotiations 
are  entrusted  to  our  ambassadors  the  cabled 
Instructions  from  home  run  hot  and  heavy. 

The  ambassador's  perspective  on  many  Is- 
sues is  necessarily  that  of  a  diplomatic  mis- 
sion in  one  country,  while  Washington  tends 
to  see  alm.ost  everything  as  a  multi-country 
problem.  From  the  State  Departments' 
point  of  view,  an  ambassadors'  advice  may 
seem — and  be — limited  and  thus  helpful. 
But  if  the  ambassador  often  doesn't  see  the 
forest  for  his  particular  tree,  Washington 
also  often  overlooks  the  fact  that  It  is,  after 
all,  trees  that  makes  the  forest. 

Another  problem  the  modern  ambassador 
Is  called  upon  to  face  Is  that  of  directing 
and  coordinating  his  country  team.  At 
a  major  embassy,  this  may  Include  not  only 
State  Department  officials  but  units  from  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  and  the  U.S.  Information  Service;  the 
service  attaches  (Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force) ; 
military  assistance  advisory  groups  (MAAG); 
the  CIA;  Treasury  and  Agriculture  repre- 
sentatives; science  attaches,  and  the  Peace 
Corps.  As  if  coordinating  their  efforts  were 
not  difficult  enough  in  Itself,  the  ambassador 
is  denied  any  effective  Influence  at  present 
over  the  budgets,  staff,  assignments,  and 
policies  of  many  key  members  of  his  team. 
Not  only  do  they  look  past  him  to  their  own 
Washington  headquarters  for  money,  per- 
sonnel, and  Instructions  but  their  loyalties 
naturally  tend  In  the  same  direction. 

While  postwar  Presidents  have  repeatedly 
expressed  their  desire  to  see  ambassadors  as 
the  active  leaders  of  their  missions,  too  often 
Washington  itself  has  undercut  the  leader- 


ship it  asks  them  to  provide.  If  they  are  to 
perform  their  vital  Job  intelligently  and  well, 
our  ambassadors  must  be  able  to  count  on 
much  flrmer  support  In  the  future. 

First  and  foremost,  they  need  a  static-free 
policy  line  from  Washington.  An  ambassa- 
dor who  has  to  guess  at  administration 
policy  is  an  ambassador  in  trouble.  Armed 
with  a  timely,  coherent,  approved  policy  line 
and  the  reasoning  behind  it,  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  seize  opportunities  to  advance  o\ir 
Interests;  without  it,  the  best  he  can  do  is 
muddle  through. 

Ambassadors  are  also  entitled  to  expect 
effective  backstopping  at  headquarters.  A 
constant  complaint  is  that  Washington  Is  too 
slow  in  answering  their  communications. 
One  of  them  has  said:  "Sometimes  the  only 
way  we  can  get  things  done  is  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington  and   attend   to   them   personally." 

Delays  are  due  partly  to  layering  Inside 
the  State  Department.  An  ofiBcial  acting  on 
behalf  of  an  ambassador  and  traveling  the 
long  road  to  the  Secretary  of  State  has  to 
stop  every  few  blocks  for  a  bureaucratic  red 
light.  Another  diflQculty  is  the  multiplicity 
of  departments  and  agencies  that  get  into 
the  act.  Much  time  and  energy  are  con- 
sumed by  what  Robert  A.  Lovett,  former 
Cabinet  member,  calls  the  merry-go-round 
of  concurrences. 

The  obvious  solution  is  to  provide  ambas- 
sadors with  strong  working  counterparts  in 
the  State  Department — Assistant  Secretaries 
and  desk  officers — with  authority  to  cut 
through  red  tape  and  get  answers  out  to  the 
field  within  hours  if  necessary. 

The  prestige  of  our  ambassadors  needs 
strengthening,  too — in  the  eyes  of  the  gov- 
ernments to  which  they  are  posted  and  for 
the  sake  of  their  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  administration  at  home  (especially 
with  agencies  operating  overseas). 

A  highly  prized  commodity,  always  in 
short  supply,  is  good  news,  and  Washington 
rarely  has  any  to  spare  for  ambassadors. 
Often  called  upon  to  deliver  the  bad.  they 
would  certainly  profit  if  occasionally  they 
had  the  pleasanter  duty  of  announcing  the 
good. 

Washington  could  call  ambassadors  home 
more  frequently — and  more  obviously — for 
consultations.  This  Is  another  simple  de- 
vice for  enhancing  prestige,  both  with  for- 
eign governments  and  their  own  embassy 
staffs — especially  if  they  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  talk,  however  briefly,  with  the 
President. 

An  ambassador  should  also  be  invited  to 
comment  on  the  budgets,  programs,  and  key 
personnel  assignments  affecting  all  elements 
of  his  mission  team.  This  would  lend 
weight  to  the  ambassador's  opinion  and  thus 
Increase  his  ability  to  guide  the  operations 
now  only  nominally  vmder  his  control.  In 
this  connection,  arrangements  for  an  up- 
to-date  communications  system  between  the 
Department  of  State  and  our  embassies 
should  be  completed  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Some  agencies  operating  overseas  can  at  pres- 
ent communicate  with  Washington  more 
speedily  than  the  ambassador.  The  Nation 
can  111  afford  the  risks  Inherent  in  slow, 
um-eliable,  and  sometimes  Insecure  conununl- 
cations  with  its  chiefs  of  mission. 

But  perhaps  the  quickest  means  of  re- 
building prestige  would  be  to  restrain  the 
Washington  Jet  set.  Our  embassies,  espe- 
cially those  in  the  most  attractive  countries, 
are  plagued  with  "official  emissaries"  from 
the  capital.  A  special  negotiator  may  be 
Justlfled  when  highly  technical  or  highly 
sensitive  issues  are  Involved  and  where  some- 
one more  closely  associated  with  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  a  special  advantage,  but 
the  supply  of  emissaries  today  clearly  exceeds 
the  real  need  for  their  services.  Indeed 
negotiations  are  often  less  skillfully  han- 
dled, for  the  peripatetic  emissary  can  scarcely 
be  as  sensitive  to  local  questions  of  timing. 
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custom,  personality,  and  protocol  as  the  man 
on  the  spot. 

This  asset  of  experience  Is  constantly  being 
thrown  away  in  the  reassignment  of  ambas- 
sadors The  average  tour  of  duty  is  now 
less  than  3  years,  even  though,  as  former 
Ambassador  Livingston  Merchant,  now  a 
Government  consultant,  has  pointed  out, 
•one  usually  has  to  be  at  a  post  at  least  a 
vear  before  one  has  gotten  one's  bearings." 
Career  Ambassador  EIIIb  Brlggs  has  said  that 
"no  single  move  •  •  •  would  pay  greater 
dividends  than  leaving  American  envoys  at 
their  posts  for  sufficient  time  to  capitalize  on 
their  knowledge  and  their  experience." 
While  no  hard  and  fast  rule  should  be  estab- 
lished. It  seems  clear  that  tours  of  duty 
should  at  least  run  closer  to  4  years. 

If  the  ambassador's  lot  can  be  eased  and 
his  hand  strengthened  by  practical  reforms 
of  this  sort  why.  then,  haven't  they  been  in- 
troduced before?  It  should  be  said  at  once 
that  Washington  has  at  least  recognized  the 
problems— which  is  always  a  precondition  to 
progress.  In  part,  the  difficulty  may  be 
traced  to  the  fact  that  most  foreign-policy 
executives  in  Washington  have  very  heavy 
responsibilities  and  are  apt  to  give  admin- 
istrative problems  low  priority.  Some  also 
take  the  position  that  the  gains  are  likely 
to  be  small— especially  in  the  relatively  short 
period  during  which  they  expect  to  be  In  the 
seats  of  power. 

Congress  is  also  often  at  fault.  Its  con- 
cern for  economy  is  sometimes  unwisely  car- 
ried to  lengths  that  discourage  necessary 
reforms.  Adequate  funds,  for  example, 
should  be  provided  for  ambassadorial 
maintenance  allowances,  so  that  no  ambas- 
sador nped  draw  on  his  private  means  to 
meet  the  legitimate  expenses  of  his  post. 

Then  there  are  the  Inherent  difficulties  of 
providing,  early  and  consistent  policy  guid- 
ance when  the  nature  of  Government  action 
is  often  determined  by  an  ad  hoc,  one-thlng- 
at-a-tlme  approach.  Even  when  the  main 
lines  of  policy  are  clear,  operations  must  be 
adjusted  day  by  day  to  changing  circum- 

Strong  leadership  at  the  center  is,  there- 
fore, essential,  but  that  Is  often  hard  to 
achieve.  For  one  thing,  under  the  American 
svstem  of  checks  and  balances,  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress  may  differ  about 
national  policy,  sometimes  getting  Into  a 
major  controversy  or  a  stalemate.  And  for 
another,  within  the  executive  branch  Itself 
the  making  of  foreign  policy  has  become 
Interdepartmental.  The  plethora  of  Inter- 
agency concurrences,  meetings  and  coor- 
dinating committees  exacts  a  heavy  price  In 
'.vasted  time,  unnecessary  compromise,  and 
general  administrative  sluggishness. 

To  get  decisive,  coordinated  action  In  for- 
eign affairs,  a  President  needs  expert  help 
from  his  own  staff  and  a  strong  Secretary  of 
State — strong  enough  to  achieve  imlty 
among  the  sprawling  and  brawling  elements 
of  policymaking  mainly  by  the  sheer  force  of 
his  personality.  As  President  Truman  once 
said,  even  the  power  of  the  President  Is  at 
bottom  the  power  to  persuade,  and  this  ob- 
servation applies  with  even  greater  force  to 
a  Secretary  of  State. 

But,  while  the  onus  of  strengthening  otir 
diplomatic  representation  abroad  rests  pri- 
marily on  officials  at  home,  we  should  not 
forget,  as  Ambassador  Freeman  Matthews 
put  It,  that  "too  often  ambassadors  have 
shown  too  much  caution  or  timidity,  usually 
those  with  lesser  experience  or  unfamlUarlty 
with  the  ways  wheels  mesh  and  grind  In 
Washington."  If  an  ambassador  is  really 
determined  he  can  go  far  on  his  own  account 
to  boss  his  mission  and  give  added  punch  to 
America's  effort  In  foreign  affairs.  We  need 
ambassadors  who  know  how  big  their  shoes 
are — and  have  the  gumption  and  self- 
confidence  to  try  to  fill  them. 


TREIATY  ON  PEACEFUL  USES  OP 

ATOMIC  ENERGY 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Soviet  Union  detonated  a  large  un- 
dergroimd  nuclear  device  which  was  de- 
tected by  our  monitors  and  others  in  the 
vicinity  of  northern  Japan. 

Our  Government  responded  by  request- 
ing additional  information.  If  past  his- 
tory is  any  criterion,  we  may  be  a  long 
time  waiting  for  an  adequate  response 
from  the  Soviets;  but  this  situation  does 
point  out  the  problem  of  the  many  uses 
of  atomic  energy,  and  specifically,  the 
peaceful  uses.  It  occurs  to  me  that  this 
may  be  a  fortuitous  time  to  begin  discus- 
sions of  a  revision  of  the  treaty  which 
would  permit  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  to  be  exploited  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  Only  when  this  occurs  shall 
we  be  able  to  turn  away  from  the  dreaded 
and  destructive  face  of  the  atom,  and 
partake  more  fully  of  its  benefits. 

Much  testing  in  the  field  of  peaceful 
uses  is  needed,  and,  indeed,  had  been 
underway  at  the  time  of  the  treaty. 
These  were  put  aside — temporarily,  I 
hope— in  the  interest  of  the  overall  ob- 
jective of  the  test  ban  treaty.  I  believe 
it  is  now  time  to  reopen  the  unresolved 
question. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Las  Vegas  Re- 
view Journal  comments  very  intelligently 
on  this  problem.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Review- Journal 
Jan.  22,  1965] 
The  release  Into  the  atmosphere  of  radia- 
tion from  an  underground  nuclear  test  In 
the  Soviet  Union  this  week  would  appear 
to  be  an  ideal  time  for  President  Johnson 
to  revise  the  international  test  ban  treaty. 
In  the  days  preceding  the  atmospheric  test 
ban  agreement,  the  Review-Journal  opposed 
It  on  the  grounds  that  testing  was  necessary 
to  national  security  and  to  maintain  this 
Nation's  lead  in  atomic  weaponry.  Those 
who  had  dire  predictions  for  the  human 
race  from  Increased  radiation  levels  have  yet 
to  prove  any  of  their  theories — and  It  has 
been  a  generation  since  the  first  atomic 
bomb  was  detonated  in  New  Mexico. 

But.  we  are  not  going  to  propose  scrapping 
the  test  ban  treaty  because  the  Soviets  have 
"leaked"  a  little  radiation  Into  the  atmos- 
phere. Only  suggest  that  It  be  revised  to 
eliminate  a  major  stumbling  block  to  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

Monvmiental  public  works  projects  are  pro- 
hibited under  the  treaty  although  they 
would  release  only  Insignificant  amounts  of 
radiation  across  International  boundary 
lines.  Some  tremendous  projects  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest  must  be  shelved  until  the  treaty 
Is  revised  or  cancelled  altogether. 

Most  significant  of  these  projects  is  the  sea- 
level  cut  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Al- 
ready the  present  system  of  locks  Is  too  small 
for  a  nxunber  of  the  world's  great  ships.  But 
officials  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
estimate  that  a  minlmmn  of  5  years  of  test- 
ing would  be  necessary  before  the  cutting  of 
a  canal  by  nuclear  energy  could  be  practical. 
A  hundred  miles  south  of  Las  Vegas, 
studies  are  underway  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  cutting  a  trench  through  the  Bristol 
Mountains  to  reallne  the  Santa  Pe  Railway 
and  U.S.  Highway  66  to  greatly  speed  up  raU 


and  highway  traffic  between  southern  Cali- 
fornia and  points  east. 

There  must  be  a  score  of  other  locales 
where  nuclear  energy  could  be  put  to  use  on 
a  project  which  would  be  too  expensive,  or 
Impractical  for  conventional  explosives  and 
machinery. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  these  projects  can 
ever  be  a  reality  under  the  present  terms  of 
the  test  ban  treaty.  The  treaty,  after  all, 
was  designed  as  a  benefit  to  mankind.  The 
peacefxol  uses  of  nuclear  energy  are  also  de- 
signed to  benefit  mankind.  There  must  be 
some  way  the  two  can  exist  harmoniously. 


THE    FEDERAL   GOVERNMENT   CAN 
BE  EFFICIENT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  9 
months  after  the  Alaska  earthquake, 
tidal  wave,  and  fire,  it  is  possible  to 
assess  the  extent  of  the  truly  extraordi- 
nary and  effective  assistance  given  to 
the  people  of  Alaska.  Alaskans  have 
every  reason  to  be  grateful  and  proud: 
grateful  for  the  help  which  was  imme- 
diately forthcoming  from  Washington, 
D.C.,  the  States,  and  the  localities;  proud 
of  the  courage  and  hard  work  with  which 
Alaskans  made  full  use  of  this  assistance. 

The  January  22,  1965,  issue  of  the 
Kansas  City  Times  gives  full  recognition 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  Government 
can  be  effective  and  excellent  when  there 
is  true  need: 

But  Alaska  proved  that,  when  the  over- 
whelming consideration  is  people  In  terrible 
trouble,  the  rules  can  be  stretched  and  short- 
cuts can  be  found  to  get  the  Job  done. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  appearing  in  the  Kansas  City 
Times  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Kansas  City  Times,  Jan.  22,  1965) 

Alaskan  Quake  Snapped  Redtape,  Too 

Disaster  can  bring  out  the  best  In  people, 
both  m  the  courage  displayed  by  the  victims 
and  the  outpouring  of  aid  from  their  neigh- 
bors. So  It  was  in  the  terrible  Alaskan  earth- 
quake of  last  March  when.  In  the  words  of 
one  account,  "Everybody  turned  hero."  Now 
a  Government  summary  of  the  Alaskan  re- 
building effort  reveals  another  encouraging 
fact:  Under  sufficient  stress  and  need,  bu- 
reaucratic redtape  can  be  severed  broadax 

style. 

Federal  administrative  machinery  was  not 
yet  fully  operative  in  our  49th  State  when 
the  earth  rocked  slckenlngly  last  spring.  But 
In  the  days  and  weeks  that  followed.  17 
Federal  agencies  rushed  In  to  assist  the  local 
recovery  effort.  Bypassing  previous  legisla- 
tion restrictions.  Congress  promptly  voted 
$23  Vi  mUUon  In  Federal  aid  to  restore  essen- 
tial public  services.  Other  Federal  grants 
backed  a  State  mortgage  forgiveness  pro- 
gram on  irreparably  damaged  property.  The 
VA  went  along  on  home  loans  It  had  guar- 
anteed. 

The  FHA,  the  REA,  and  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  were  empowered  to 
adjust  loan  Indebtedness  of  earthquake  vic- 
tims. The  maturity  period  on  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  loans  was  boosted  from 
20  to  30  years.  The  Federal  Government  au- 
thorized heavy  purchases  of  Alaskan  State 
bonds  to  speed  recovery. 

Civil  defense  rushed  In  supplies.  Water 
and  sewer  systems,  power  and  communica- 
tions were  restored.  The  armed  services 
pitched    In.      The    Army    Engineers— tinder 
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quickly  expanded  authority — restored  the 
ruined  docks  and  harbor  works  vital  to  the 
State's  fishing  Industry.  Home  and  business 
reconstruction  loans  totaled  $60  million;  re- 
pair of  $112  million  In  damages  to  high- 
ways, railroads,  and  airports  was  rushed. 

On  a  hundred  fronts  the  rehabilitation 
task  moved  ahead  rapidly.  Federal  bureauc- 
racy has  frequently  been  castigated  for  its 
ponderous  rate  of  movement,  paper  shuflaing, 
and  complex,  multilevel  organization.  But 
Alaska  proved  that,  when  the  overwhelming 
consideration  is  people  in  terrible  trouble, 
the  rules  can  be  stretched  and  shortcuts  can 
be  found  to  get  the  Job  done. 


THE  20  QUESTIONS  QUESTIONED— 
lOU  NO.  31 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ceived one  of  the  highest  compliments 
ever  paid  me  when  my  article  on  the 
loaded  light  bill — lOU  No.  28,  Congres- 
sional Record,  August  6,  1964 — was  de- 
clared by  an  employee  of  a  public  utility 
a  masterpiece  in  the  use  of  the  half- 
truth,  the  innuendo,  the  implication,  and 
the  generality.  The  commercial  utilities 
have  specialized  in  this  business  over  the 
years,  and  are  themselves  masters  in 
half-truths  and  innuendoes.  Certainly 
this  employee  is  paying  me  the  highest 
compliment  he  knows  how  to  pay.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  deal  in  half-truths  and  in- 
nuendoes as  the  private  utilities  do;  and 
here  is  the  straightforward  answer. 

An  employee  of  an  lOU — investor- 
owned  utility — in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  has 
written  me  a  five-page  letter  in  which, 
using  "a  logical  and  factual  approach." 
he  attempts  to  answer  the  "most  serious 
and  damaging  misstatements"  which  I 
made  concerning  abuses  of  the  private 
power  companies. 

If  his  "answer"  is  accorded  the  treat- 
ment sometimes  provided  by  the  indus- 
try, somebody  will  pull  the  chain,  and  his 
letter  will  suddenly  appear  in  reports  to 
stockholders  and  employee  publications 
around  the  country,  and  will  be  discussed 
by  members  of  utility  "speakers'  bu- 
reaus." Editorials  lauding  his  magnifi- 
cent letter,  written  by  editorial-writing 
services  subsidized  by  the  companies,  will 
appear  in  various  newspapers.  Various 
tax-exempt  "educational"  organizations 
to  which  the  lOU's  contribute  will  also 
circulate  the  material  in  publications  and 
speeches. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  my  speech  entitled  "lOU  No.  28," 
the  entire  letter,  and  my  comments  on 
various  sections  of  the  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech, 
letter,  and  excerpts  and  comments  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

lOU  No.  28 — 20  Questions  About  Your 
Loaded  Light  Bill 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  President,  a  favorite 
propaganda  technique  of  the  lOU's — they  call 
themselves  investor-owned  utilities — is  the 
rigged  quiz.  Electrical  consumers  are  asked 
questions  and  told  answers  which  create  an 
image  of  the  local  power  company  as  home 
folks,  overburdened  by  taxes  and  regulation 
but  nevertheless  struggling  to  meet  the  pay- 
roll. Just  as  the  comer  grocer. 

Anyone  Interested  in  an  elaboration  of  this 
technique  will  find  most  Interesting  the  ar- 
ticles, "A  Farm  Family  Visit  to  a  Power- 
house," and  "Rigging  Your  Own  Quiz  Pro- 


grams" which  appeared  in  the  June  8,  1961. 
and  November  23,  1961,  issues,  respectively, 
of  Public  Utilities  Fortnightly,  an  industry 
publication. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  great  need  for  con- 
sumer understanding  of  utility  operation. 
The  electric  light  and  power  industry  is  the 
Nation's  largest.  Every  month  millions  of 
American  families  each  pay  the  local  power 
company  up  to  $5  more  than  it  needs  to  pro- 
vide electrical  service,  expand  and  make  a 
reasonable  profit.  For  many  consumers,  the 
$60-a-year  overcharge  cancels  out  the  Income 
tax  reduction  voted  by  Congress  this  year. 

Companies  use  part  of  this  monthly  over- 
charge to  finance  a  massive  propaganda  cam- 
paign, through  their  advertising  and  public 
relations  programs  and  by  contributions  to 
a  variety  of  organizations  which  want  to 
shift  more  taxes  from  the  rich  to  those  less 
able  to  pay  and  which  would  abolish  the 
United  Nations.  They  also  seek  to  weaken 
or  destroy  their  nonprofit  competitors — the 
rural  electric,  municipal  and  public  utility 
district  power  suppliers.  The  lOU's  do  not 
like  competition,  which  forces  them  to  re- 
duce rates. 

Part  of  the  overcharge  is  kept  by  the  com- 
panies as  extra  profit.  However,  ordinary 
stockholders  in  power  companies  do  not  al- 
ways benefit  from  the  consumer  overcharge. 
In  fact.  If  you  hold  stock  in  an  investor- 
owned  power  company,  you  may  get  taken 
twice — once  when  you  pay  your  light  bill 
and  again  when  you  get  your  dividend  check. 
The  equity  of  ordinary  stockholders  In  some 
power  companies  Is  being  diluted  by  crea- 
tion of  additional  stock  which  Is  sold  to  com- 
pany insiders  for  as  little  as  one-fourth  of 
the  price  charged  ordinary  stockholders. 

In  an  attempt  to  provide  better  under- 
standing of  this  Issue,  I  have  prepared  20 
questions  and  answers  which  will,  I  hope, 
help  offset  the  rigged  quiz  programs  of  the 
power  companies  and  afford  consumers  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  their  electricity  bills. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
these  20  questions  and  answers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  questions 
and  answers  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

"twenty  questions 

"1.  Who  supplies  the  power? 

"2.  How  do  power  suppliers  differ? 

"3.  How  do  lOU's  differ  from  other  busi- 
nesses? 

"4.  Don't  power  companies  pay  any  taxes? 

"5.  Do  the  lOU's  refund  taxes  when  they 
collect  too  much? 

"6.  Must  an  lOU  refund  other  overcharges? 

"7.  How  are  electric  rates  set? 

"8.  Are  lOU  profits  increasing? 

"9.  Are  lOU  rates  too  high? 

"10.  Don't  lower  rates  increase  sales? 

"11.  Do  lOU  Insiders  get  cutrate  stock? 

"12.  What  do  options  cost? 

"13.  Are  option  windfalls  taxed? 

"14.  Aren't  options  more  costly  than  sal- 
aries? 

"15.  Then  who  do  lOU's  use  options? 

"16.  What  will  reduce  my  light  bill? 

"17.  How  do  lOU's  distribute  propaganda? 

"18.  How  do  lOU's  help  ultraright  groups? 

"19.  Do  the  companies  publicize  such  gifts? 

"20.  Who  pays  for  the  propaganda? 

"1.  Who  supplies  the  power? 

"About  three-fourths  of  the  electricity  In 
the  United  States  is  supplied  by  220  com- 
panies. These  are  the  large  'Investor-owned 
utilities'  (as  they  call  themselves)  or  the 
lOU's  (as  I  prefer  to  call  them).  Together 
these  companies  comprise  the  largest  Indus- 
try In  the  United  States,  with  about  12  per- 
cent of  all  capital  Invested  in  business  in 
the  Nation. 

"The  rest  of  the  power — less  than  25  per- 
cent— is  supplied  by  nonprofit  systems.  In- 
cluding municipals  (city  owned),  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives,  and  public  utility  districts. 


"All  power  suppliers  are  alike  in  one  sense. 
They  are  monopolies,  being  the  sole  supplier 
of  power  in  a  given  area,  with  rare  excep- 
tions. 

"2.  How  do  power  suppliers  differ? 
"The  lOU's  and  rural  electric  cooperatives 
are  privately  owned;  the  other  systems  are 
publicly  owned.  The  lOU's  are  controlled 
by  principal  stockholders,  which  are  fre- 
quently holding  companies.  Insurance  com- 
panies,' banks  or  individuals  who  live  far 
from  the  companies'  service  areas.  The  rural 
electrics  are  controlled  by  the  consumers 
they  serve.  Each  customer  has  one  vote. 
Likewise  the  municipal  and  public  utility 
district  systems  are  locally  controlled. 

"Control  of  the  lOU's  Is  usually  cen- 
tralized. In  fact,  in  some  instances  all  vot- 
ing at  annual  meetings — of  millions  of  shares 
of  stock — is  by  proxy.  The  primary  interest 
of  lOU  investors  is  profit. 

"In  contrast,  the  primary  Interest  of  con- 
sumer-owned power  suppliers  is  good  serv- 
ice, at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

"3.  How  do  lOU's  differ  from  other  busi- 
nesses? 

"Competitive,  free  enterprise  businesses  are 
subject  to  risks  and  losses.  About  15,000 
ordinary  businesses  fall  each  year.  There 
has  not  been  a  failure  in  the  giant  electric 
light  and  power  Industry  in  more  than  a 
generation.  This  is  because,  as  utilities,  they 
are  granted  nimierous  special  favors  by  gov- 
ernment and  practically  guaranteed  all  ex- 
penses, including  taxes,  plus  profit.  In 
other  words,  they  are  essentially  cost-plus 
contractors,  assured  costs,  including  taxes, 
plus  profit. 

"4.  Do  not  power  companies  pay  any  taxes? 
"No.  Despite  what  many  lOU's  advertise, 
each  company  'merely  acts  as  tax  collector 
for  the  Government.'  Surprisingly,  these 
are  the  words  of  a  private  power  spokesman, 
Edwin  Vennard,  managing  director  of  Edison 
Electric  Institute,  the  lOU  trade  association. 
You,  the  customer,  pay  the  taxes  when  you 
pay  your  light  bill.  They  are  Included  by 
the  company  as  part  of  its  expenses. 

"If  you  don't  pay  those  taxes  which  are  In- 
cluded In  your  light  bill,  the  company  will 
cut  off  your  lights. 

"In  their  advertisements,  some  lOU's  try 
to  appear  to  be  Identical  to  other  businesses. 
But  the  lOU's  have  a  monopoly  on  an  essen- 
tial product,  for  which  demand  is  unparal- 
leled, along  with  the  practical  assurance  of 
all  expenses — Including  taxes — plus  profit. 

"How  many  other  businesses  are  in  that 
category? 

"5.  Do  the  lOU's  refund  taxes  when  they 
collect  too  much? 

"Hardly  ever.  In  fact  many  lOU's  do  not 
even  pass  on  tax  reductions  to  the  consumer 
who  buys  electricity  at  a  rate  set  high  enough 
to  pay  the  company's  taxes  and  other  ex- 
penses. Under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964.  for 
example,  private  power  companies  get  two 
tax  reductions — a  2-percent  cut  in  1964  and 
an  additional  2-percent  reduction  in  1965. 
But  according  to  a  State-by-State  survey  by 
the  New  York  Times  in  June  of  1964,  many 
companies  do  not  plan  to  pass  this  tax  re- 
duction on  to  their  customers  and  several 
State  regulatory  commissions  have  indicated 
they  will  make  no  effort  to  get  the  companies 
to  do  so. 

"This  is  only  the  most  recent  example  of 
the  lOU's  failure  to  pass  tax  reductions  on 
to  the  customer.  Since  World  War  II  the 
Federal  Government  has  granted  nine  tax 
reductions  to  the  lOU's.  Many  companies 
have  simply  pocketed  the  reduction.  Since 
1954  the  lOU's  have  obtained  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  in  tax  relief  through  acceler- 
ated amortization  (fast  writeoffs  of  property 
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'  Just  one  insurance  company — Metro- 
politan Life — has  more  than  twice  as  much 
Invested  In  the  electric  power  industry  as 
the  Federal  Government  has  invested  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 


fnr  tax  purposes)  and  more  than  a  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  through  liberalized  depreciation. 
The  investment  tax  credit  provides  them  an 
annual  tax  savings  of  more  than  $50  million. 
The  Revenue  Act  of  1964  will  save  the  in- 
dustry $50  million  in  1964  and  $100  million 
m  1965  and  every  year  thereafter.  In  addi- 
tion power  companies  have  distributed  more 
than  $741  million  In  tax-free  dividends 
which,  because  of  rapid  depreciation,  are 
considered  a  return  of  capital. 

"Thus    m  summary,  many  private  power 
companies  are  really  tax  collectors  who,  when 
the  Government  cuts  the  tax  rate,  keep  on 
collecting  taxes  from  the  consumer  at  the 
higher  rate.     But  if  taxes  are  raised,  lOU's 
pass  the  Increase  on  to  the  consumer.     So 
the  lOU's  collect  more  tax  dollars  than  they 
turn    over    to    local.     State,     and    Federal 
Governments. 
-6    Must  an  lOU  refund  other  overcharges? 
"No.     One  of  the  principles  of  utility  regu- 
lation   is    the    'water    over    the    dam'    rule. 
Under    this    principle,    if    revenues    or    ex- 
penses are  incorrectly  estimated,  the  party 
damaged   does   not   get   a  refund.     Another 
way  of  stating  this  principle  would  be  the 
old  phrase,  'let   bygones   be  bygones."     The 
trouble  with  this  rule,  as  far  as  the  electric 
consumer  is  concerned,  is  that  in  rate  cases 
most  of  the  experts  are  on  the  side  of  the 
lOU's.     Many    regulatory    commissions    do 
not  have  sufficient  staff  to  analyze  critically 
the    company's    statements.     And    in    most 
States  electric  consumers  are  unorganized. 

"One  of  the  cases  I  have  used  to  Illustrate 
how  the  'water  over  the  dam'  principle  htirts 
the  consumer  Involves  the  Virginia  Electric 
&  Power  Co.  About  10  years  ago  it  started 
sending  out  light  bills  every  other  month. 
Instead  of  each  month.  During  a  rate  case 
at  that  time  the  company  was  asked  how 
much  money  it  would  save  sending  out  only 
half  as  many  bills.  The  company  said  there 
would  be  practically  no  savings.  The  State 
regulatory  commission  accepted  this  state- 
ment, and  granted  the  company  the  rate 
increase  it  requested.  Yet  by  1962  the  com- 
pany was  telling  Its  shareholders  that  it  was 
saving  almost  $2.5  million  a  year  Just  by  bi- 
monthly billing.  This  saving  was  not  passed 
on  to  the  consumer.  And  as  late  as  Feb- 
ruary 1964,  a  spokesman  for  the  State  regu- 
latory commission  said  he  didn't  even  know 
how  much  the  company  was  saving  by  bi- 
monthly billing. 

"Recent  studies  of  the  companies'  own 
reports  show  that  95  lOU's  overcharged  their 
consumers  more  than  $2.2  billion  in  recent 
years.  But  past  overcharges  cannot  be  bal- 
anced off  against  future  profits.  The  money 
is  gone — water  over  the  dam. 

"So  the  lOU's  are  better  off  than  the  ordi- 
nary cost-plus  contractor,  who  sometimes 
has  to  go  before  a  renegotiation  board  which 
will  require  him  to  return  excess  profit. 
"7.  How  are  electric  rates  set? 
"Officials  elected  by  the  electric  consumers 
establish  rates  for  rural  electric  cooperatives 
and  municipals.  But  rates  for  lOU's,  which 
serve  four  out  of  five  Americans,  are  In  most 
cases  established  by  a  State  regulatory  com- 
mission. Most  commissions  and  utility  con- 
sultants consider  a  6-percent  rate  of  return 
on  investment  to  be  reasonable.  Thus  if  the 
company  has  $100  million  invested  in  plant 
and  equipment,  rates  will  be  set  to  provide 
the  companv  a  net  operating  income  or  profit 
of  $6  million  ($100  million  times  6  percent) 
after  expenses,  including  taxes,  are  deducted 
from  revenue. 

"A  6-percent  rate  of  return  on  investment 
usually  means  a  9-  or  10-percent  return  on 
common  stock.  This  is  because  carrying 
charges  on  bonds  and  preferred  stock,  by 
which  the  average  lOU  raises  well  over  half 
Its  capital,  are  well  below  6  percent — about 
4  or  41/2  percent. 

"^Typical  rate  of  return 
"Revenue    ($20    million)    minus   expenses 
($14  million)    (including  taxes)   equals  net 


operating  income  ($6  million)  divided  by 
rate  base  ($100  million)  (plant  and  equip- 
ment) equals  rate  of  return.  6  percent.  Be- 
cause of  lax  regulation  the  rate  of  retxirn  for 
some  companies  h£is  risen  as  high  as  9  per- 
cent. 

"8.  Are  lOU  profits  increasing? 
"Yes.  Standard  &  Poor's,  a  leading  Invests 
ment  adviser  and  financial  publisher,  re- 
ported in  1963  that  'in  the  past  few  years, 
a  number  of  electric  utilities  increased  their 
earnings  to  the  extent  that  rates  of  return  on 
invested  capital  reached  or  exceeded  those 
allowed  by  regulatory  authorities.'  Net  in- 
come for  electric  utilities  'has  advanced  from 
14.5  cents  out  of  every  revenue  dollar  In 
1952  to  18  cents  in  1962,  a  gain  of  almost  25 
percent,'  according  to  a  1963  report  by  Mer- 
rill Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith,  the  larg- 
est investment  stock  brokerage  house. 

"Standard  &  Poor's  predicted  that  'the  ex- 
traordinary growth  of  the  electric  power  and 
light  industry  during  recent  years  is  but  a 
foreshadowing  of  continued  progress  to 
come.' 

"9.  Are  lOU  rates  too  high? 
"Yes.  According  to  Standard  &  Poor's  the 
net  earnings  of  electric  utilities  increased 
$543  million  from  1958  to  1962,  yet  during 
the  same  4-year  period  the  net  effect  of 
lOU  rate  changes  was  an  increase,  of  $85 
million. 

"The  net  effect  of  rate  changes  Is  now  a 
slight  decrease,  but  these  small  cuts  don't 
begin  to  give  the  customer  his  due.  Tech- 
nological changes  have  produced  great  sav- 
ings. Although  cost  of  electricity  to  the  resi- 
dential customer  is  less  than  two-thirds  what 
it  was  during  World  War  I,  twice  as  many 
kilowatt  hours  of  power  can  now  be  obtained 
from  a  ton  of  coal  as  was  possible  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  Power  pooling  is  also  pro- 
viding spectacular  savings.  These  intertled 
transmission  systems  will  provide  savings 
estimated  at  $3  billion,  Just  from  reduction 
of  reserve  capacity,  by  1980. 

"Forbes  magaaine  reported  In  1964  that  the 
industry's  'net  income  is  rising  faster  than 
net  property  and  the  Industry's  rate  of  re- 
turn has  moved  up  steadily.'  But  Instead 
of  sharing  the  Increasing  profits  with  the 
consumers,  the  solution  to  the  rate  of  return 
'problem.'  according  to  Forbes,  'seems  to  lie 
in  expanding  the  rate  base.' 

"10.  Don't  lower  rates  increase  sales? 
"Yes,  they  do.  Furthermore,  when  lOU's 
reduce  rates,  they  still  do  well  financially. 
Most  of  the  lOU's  close  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  have  reduced  rates  more, 
proportionately,  than  companies  In  other 
parts  of  the  country.  And  their  common 
stock  earnings  have  Increased  more  than 
twice  as  fast  as  the  national  average.  In 
Oregon  and  Washington  residential  families 
use  from  two  to  four  times  as  much  electric- 
ity as  persons  in  Montana,  where  the  rates 
are  about  twice  as  high.  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington have  substantial  Federal  power  de- 
velopment and  consumer-owned  power  sys- 
tems which  provide  yardsticks  by  which  the 
public  can  compare  profit  and  nonprofit 
power.  There  is  not  a  single  municipal 
power  system  or  public  utility  district  In 
Montana. 

"11.  Do  lOU  insiders  get  cutrate  stock? 
"Yes.  many  do.  Power  companies,  which 
are  assured  expenses,  including  big  salaries 
and  retirement  plans,  plus  profit,  are  dif- 
ferent from  competitive  businesses,  some  of 
which  argue  that  they  have  to  offer  restricted 
stock  options  to  key  executives  to  provide  In- 
centive. But  during  the  complacent  1950's 
a  number  of  power  companies — by  now  at 
least  29— started  issuing  their  key  executives 
restricted  stock  options.  One  of  the  lucky 
lOU  executives  can  now  buy  the  stock  at 
a  price  no  more  than  or  even  slightly  below 
what  it  was  when  the  option  was  granted. 
The  market  value  of  many  utility  stocks  has 
increased  fivefold— in  one  case,  fourteen- 
fold — since  1950.    This  means  that  an  lOU 


executive  with  a  stock  option  may  buy,  for 
$100,  the  same  amount  of  stock  for  which  an 
ordinary  stockholder  must  pay  several  hun- 
dred dollars.  Some  lOU  Insiders  in  Texas 
and  Montana  made  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  apiece  In  windfall  profits  by 
using  the  restricted  stock  option. 

In  the  case  of  the  president  of  the  Mon- 
tana Power  Co.,  who  made  $370,000  in  wind- 
fall   profit    in    one    option    transaction,    the 
windfall  has  more   than  doubled  to  about 
$800,000   because   of   the   increasing  market 
value  of  the  stock. 
"12.  What  do  options  cost? 
"It  is  impossible  for  a  regulatory  commis- 
sion to  estimate  the  future  value  of  option 
stock.     Therefore,   profits  from  options  are 
not  included  in  the  ratemaklng  process.     Is- 
suance of  these  options  dilutes  the  equity 
of  ordinary  stockholders  and  indirectly  re- 
duces the  company's  capital,  because  stock 
sold  on  the  market  provides  the  company  full 
market  value,  while  option  stock  does  not. 
Furthermore,    availability   of    option    stocks 
encourages  company  officials  to  forgo  rate  re- 
ductions and  make  ever  greater  profit,  thus, 
increasing  the  market  value  of  the  stock,  so 
their  windfall  profit  will  be  even  larger  when 
they  exercise  their  options. 

"13.  Are  option  windfalls  taxed? 
"Not  always.  If  the  company  executive 
sells  his  stock,  he  will  have  to  pay  only  capi- 
tal gains,  which  is  25  percent  or  less.  If  he 
gives  the  stock  to  a  tax-exempt  organization 
he  may  be  able  to  deduct  the  market  value 
of  the  stock — not  Just  the  lower  option 
price — from  his  gross  Income. 

"But  with  smart  advice  from  his  tax  lawyer, 
he  may  give  the  stock  to  his  wife  or  children 
and  avoid  not  only  Federal  Income  tax.  capi- 
tal gains  tax  and  gift  tax  but  also — with 
advice  planning — estate  tax  as  well. 

"The  average  American  may  make  less  In 
his  life  than  an  lOU  official  makes  In  one 
option  transaction,  but  the  consumer  might 
pay  more  taxes  on  his  lifetime  earnings  than 
the  lOU  executive  pays  on  this  one  windfall. 
"14.  Aren't  options  more  costly  than 
straight  salary  increases  and  bonuses? 

"Absolutely.  There  is  no  question  that 
stock  options  are  far  costlier  than  salary  in- 
creases or  bonuses  because  the  latter  are 
tax  deductible.  The  cost  of  stock  options,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  not.  For  example,  sup- 
pose a  utility  company  president  makes  a 
$300,000  profit  through  the  restricted  stock 
option.  The  company  is  therefore  out  $300.- 
000  In  capital  forgone.  But  if  the  president 
had  received  a  $300,000  bonus,  and  If  the 
State  or  Federal  regulatory  commission  ruled 
that  the  $300,000  bonus  was  compensation 
for  services  rendered,  the  company  would  be 
out  nothing.  It  could  include  the  entire 
$300,000  In  its  operating  expenses,  which  the 
company  gets  from  its  customers. 

"15.  Then  why  do  lOU's  use  options? 
"lOU  expenses.  Including  taxes,  are  simply 
passed  on  to  the  consumer.     Perhaps  more 
importantly,  bonuses  and  salaries  are  some- 
times publicized  and  options  are  usually  hid- 
den.    Not  even  stockholders  are  told  much 
about    option    benefits.      Power    companies 
sometimes  send  their  own  propaganda  and 
reprints  from  the  Reader's  Digest  along  with 
the  light  bill.    But  have  you  ever  seen  a  re- 
port from  a  power  company  on  how  its  of- 
ficials are  benefiting— at  the  expense  of  the 
ordinary  stockholder  and  consumer— from  a 
restricted  stock  option  plan? 
"16.  What  will  reduce  my  light  bill? 
"Regulatory     commissions     composed     of 
strong  members  who  do  what  they  are  sup- 
posed   to    do    (regulate    the    utilities)    and 
backed  bv  an  expert  staff  and  an  Informed 
organization  of  electric  consumers  will  help 
obtain  savings  for  the  ratepayer  while  still 
allowing  the  p>ower  companies  to  make  a  rea- 
sonable profit.     However,  the  most  effective 
method  of  rate  reduction  is  to  give  the  lOU's 
more  competition,  in  the  form  of  municipal 
power   systems,   rural   electric    cooperatives. 
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public  utility  districts,  and  Federal  power 
projects. 

"These  are  'yardstick*  competitors  because 
the  operations  and  rates  charged  by  private 
power  companies  can  be  measured  against 
them. 

"The  lOU's  attack  these  competitors  as 
socialistic  or  worse,  although  all  of  them  are 
much  more  democratic  than  lOU's.  The 
monopoly  lOU's  have  no  real  competition 
and  they  are  afraid  of  even  remote  competi- 
tion by  comparison  offered  by  yardstick  com- 
petitors. 

"For  example:  Georgia  Power  paid  the  city 
of  Rome,  Ga..  $50,000  for  its  agreement  "not 
to  establish  a  municipal  electric  system  in 
competition  with'  Georgia  Power. 

"A  riu-al  electric  cooperative  in  Montana 
was  charged  Q'/j  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  by 
Montana  Power  Co.  until  Congress  voted 
funds  for  a  transmission  line  to  serve  the 
cooperative,  whereupon  the  company  prompt- 
ly cut  the  rate  to  SVj  mills. 

"Back  in  the  thirties,  the  Consolidated 
Edison  Co.  of  New  York  City  fought  off  a 
rate  reduction,  then  cut  rates  anyhow. 
Why?  Because  the  then  Mayor  Fiorello  La 
Guardla  threatened  to  set  up  a  municipal 
powerplant  as  a  yardstick  by  which  reason- 
able rates  for  the  city  could  be  determined. 

"As  former  Federal  Power  Commissioner 
Howard  Morgan  said  in  1963 : 

"  "Regulation  must  be  supplemented  by 
programs  that  in  addition  to  their  other  roles 
would  provide  the  yardsticks  and  competitive 
restraining  forces  necessary  to  assist  the  reg- 
ulatory commissions  in  their  efforts  to  hold 
the  price  of  electric  utility  rates  to  Just  and 
reasonable  levels.  •  •  •  Few  utilities  •  •  • 
can  stand  the  glaring  contrast  between  their 
own  rates  and  those  of  the  Federal  and  rural 
electrification  programs.  Wherever  such  a 
glaring  contrast  has  existed,  the  utilities 
have  found  means  of  reducing  costs  and 
rates.    They  have  had  no  other  choice.' 

"17.  How  do  lOU's  distribute  propaganda? 

"The  companies  enclose  propaganda  re- 
prints in  bills  to  consumers  and  reports 
to  stockholders.  They  spend  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  advertising.  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission reviews  questionable  ads  of  some  in- 
dustries but  not  the  institutional  ads  of 
the  lOU's.  although  one  series  of  national 
ads  by  the  companies,  which  associated  the 
companies'  competitors  with  communism, 
was  termed  'particularly  ugly'  by  the  late 
President  Kennedy.  The  lOU's  'plant'  edi- 
torials with  friendly  editors.  They  circu- 
late in  most  States  films  such  as  'The  Power 
Within,'  which  attacks  rural  electric  coop- 
eratives. The  film  is  accompanied  by  a  de- 
tailed manual  Instructing  the  person  who 
shows  the  film  how  to  get  his  audience  to 
write  Congressmen  letters  which  'appear 
spontaneous  and  not  as  though  It  were  a 
planned  concerted  effort  by  any  one  inter- 
ested group,"  being  careful  not  to  'betray  the 
source  of  the  letters  to  the  recipient.' 

"The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  said 
that  the  cost  of  propaganda  should  not  be 
charged  to  consumers.  But  the  regulatory 
commission  staffs — thanks  to  utility  lobby- 
ing— do  not  have  sufficient  staff  to  check 
closely  on  many  aspects  of  company  opera- 
tions. 

"18.  How  do  lOU's  help  ultrarlght  groups? 

"Many  power  companies  contribute  regu- 
larly to  organizations  which  advocate  aboli- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  and  the  income 
tax,  ciirtallment  of  lOU  competition  (rural 
electrics,  municipal  and  Federal  power  pro- 
grams) and  denial  of  civil  rights.  These  or- 
ganizations Include  Manlon  Forum,  Amer- 
ica's Putiire,  Harding  College  (and  Its  na- 
tional education  program) ,  the  Southern 
States  Industrial  Council,  the  Committee  for 
Constitutional  Government,  and  the  Foun- 
dation for  Economic  Education  (which  pub- 
lishes the  Freeman  magazine).  Many  power 
company  executives  also  serve  as  ofBclals  of 
these  organizations,  which  widely  distribute 


radio  programs,  pamphlets,  editorials,  and 
newsletters. 

"19.  Do  the  lOU's  publicize  such  gifts? 

"Not  if  they  can  help  it.  In  reports  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  some  companies 
lump  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  as 
'contributions'  despite  regulations  which 
require  some  itemization.  Sometimes  these 
contributions  are  listed  as  pairt  of  the  com- 
panies' operating  expenses,  chargeable  to 
the  consumer.  Frequently  a  number  of 
companies  will  make  regular,  fairly  small 
contributions  to  various  ultrarlght  organi- 
zations. That  way  the  contribution  of  each 
company  doesn't  seem  too  significant.  But 
similar,  regular  contributions  from  many 
companies  provide.  In  total,  sizable  retain- 
ers for  the  ultrarlght  organizations. 

"20.  Who  pays  for  the  lOU  propaganda, 
overcharges  and  options? 

"In  1931  Ernest  Gruening,  then  a  news- 
paperman and  now  U.S.  Senator  from  Alaska, 
wrote  a  book  about  power  company  propa- 
ganda, entitled  'The  Public  Pays.' 

"The  book  was  reissued  in  1964  with  an 
amended  title,  which  still  answers  the  ques- 
tion— 'The  Public  Pays,  and  Still  Pays.'  " 

January  15, 1965. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  Just  finished  reading 
report  No.  20 — "Loaded  Light  Bill" — pub- 
lished by  the  Electric  Consumers  Informa- 
tion Committee,  and  written  by  yourself. 
I  am  forced  to  admit  that  this  is  just  about 
the  slickest  piece  of  literature  I  have  ever 
read,  and  is  a  masterpiece  in  the  use  of  the 
half-truth,  the  Innuendo,  the  Implication, 
the  generality.  By  the  clever  and  careful 
use  of  these  means,  you  have  told  a  tale 
designed  to  arouse  the  citizenry  against  un- 
scrupuloios  giants  whose  aim  is  to  bilke  John 
Q.  Public  out  of  his  eyeteeth.  To  those  of 
us  who  know  better,  a  piece  of  printed  mat- 
ter such  as  this  is  appalling  and  frustrating, 
mainly  because  persons  in  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility are  normally  expected  to  as- 
sume a  corresponding  amount  of  it.  If 
this  publication  were  Issued  by  a  half-edu- 
cated, illogical,  egomaniac  it  would  not  be 
quite  so  hard  to  understand. 

I  have  chosen  to  refute  only  a  few  of  your 
most  serious  and  damaging  misstatements, 
taking  care  to  use  a  logical  and  factual 
approach,  rather  than  one  based  largely 
on  half-truth  and  appealing  to  the  emotions 
of  the  ill-informed  layman. 

The  statements  you  have  made,  and  my 
rebuttal  of  each  follow: 

Introduction:  "Companies  use  part  of  this 
monthly  overcharge  to  finance  a  massive 
propaganda  campaign,  through  their  adver- 
tising and  public  relations  program  and  by 
contributions  to  a  variety  of  organizations." 
May  I  remind  you  that  all  businesses  of  any 
size  carry  on  extensive  public  relations  and 
contributory  programs,  because  the  failure  to 
do  so  Inevitably  leads  to  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  company  by  Its  customers,  regardless 
of  whether  it  is  an  electric  utility  or  auto- 
mobile manufacturer.  (The  automobile 
manufacturer,  of  course,  is  not  bothered  by 
government  competition.) 

Question  No.  2:  "In  fact,  in  some  instances 
all  voting  at  annual  meetings — of  millions 
of  shares  of  stock — is  by  proxy.  The  pri- 
mary interest  of  lOU  Investors  Is  profit." 
You  seem  to  be  laboring  under  two  serious 
misconceptions:  (1)  In  large  corporations, 
most  of  which  are  widely  held,  proxy  voting 
Is  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception,  and 
(2)  can  you  name  any  Investor  in  any  busi- 
ness whose  primary  Interest  is  not  profit? 
If  you  believe  that  "profit"  Is  a  dirty  word, 
then  you  should  expect  to  take  the  conse- 
quences if  anyone  should  label  your  views 
as  socialistic.  Don't  forget,  Mr.  Senator, 
that  your  salary  Is  paid  from  taxes  on  the 


profits  of  American  businesses.  Including 
utilities. 

Question  No.  3:  "Competitive  free  enter- 
prise businesses  are  subject  to  risks  and 
losses.  There  has  not  been  a  failure  In  the 
giant  electric  light  and  power  Industry  in 
more  than  a  generation."  If  you  don't  be- 
lieve that  our  business  Is  competitive,  you 
ought  to  come  and  watch  us  for  a  couple  of 
months  sometime.  We  are  in  competition 
for  the  customer's  dollar  Just  as  much  as 
anyone  else.  You  seem  to  forget  that  peo- 
ple can  cook,  heat  water,  heat  their  homes, 
cool  their  food,  and  do  many  other  things 
with  types  of  energy  other  than  electricity. 
It  is  because  we  compete  with  other  types 
of  energy,  that  we  can  sell  more  energy  at 
an  ever  lower  cost  per  kilowatt-hour.  And, 
if  you  think  that  no  electricity  utility  ever 
gets  Into  financial  trouble,  you  are  seriously 
mistaken.  I  assume  that  by  "failure"  you 
mean  that  the  business  ceases  to  exist.  If 
so,  how  do  local  families  and  businesses  get 
electric  power?  The  answer  Is,  of  course, 
that  when  a  company  gets  Into  trouble,  a 
merger  with,  or  sale  of  assets  to  an  Inter- 
connected utility  is  consummated  before  a 
shutdown  is  necessary.  This  should  be  ob- 
vious to  you. 

Question  No.  4:  "Each  company  merely 
acts  as  tax  collector  for  the  Government." 
Of  course,  Mr.  Vennard  said  this,  because  it 
Is  100-percent  true.  Your  lack  of  business 
knowledge,  Mr.  Metcalf,  is  amazing.  Where, 
in  the  final  analysis,  do  you  think  that  each 
and  every  business  enterprise  in  the  entire 
world  gets  the  money  which  it  pays  out  as 
taxes  to  its  government?  From  Its  custom- 
ers, that's  where,  and  I  can't  visual  you  not 
realizing  this.  Any  company's  ability  to  pay 
taxes  hinges  on  its  ability  to  bring  in  rev- 
enue from  Its  customers. 

Question  No.  5 :  "Since  1954  the  lOU's  have 
obtained  more  than  a  billion  dollars  in  tax 
relief  through  accelerated  amortization,  and 
more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  through  lib- 
eralized depreciation."  When  you  call  this 
legislation  (sees.  167  and  168  of  the  1954 
Revenue  Code)  tax  relief.  It  is  plain  to  see 
that  you  don't  even  know  what  these  two 
forms  of  fast  write-offs  are.  They  are  not 
relief,  but  deferral  of  tax  liabilities.  In  a 
practical  sense.  If  a  company,  at  the  outset 
of  these  programs,  had  passed  the  tempo- 
rary cash  Increase  on  to  Its  customers,  and 
the  tax  rate  had  Increased  (which  could  have 
happened),  then  the  company  would  have 
had  to  recoup  the  cash  passed  on,  plus  an 
amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  increased  rate. 
But  the  most  important  point  here  is  that 
the  cash  generated  by  these  deferrals  is  re- 
Invested  In  plant,  thus  decreasing  the  need 
for  the  company  to  go  into  the  money  mar- 
ket for  capital  funds,  which  in  turn  keeps 
the  debt  service  on  bonds,  plus  the  Income 
requirement  on  stock,  at  a  minimum. 

Question  No.  6:  "One  of  the  principles  of 
utility  regulation  Is  the  'water  over  the 
dam'  rule.  Under  this  principle,  if  revenues 
or  expenses  are  incorrectly  estimated,  the 
party  damaged  does  not  get  a  refund."  Here 
again,  we  find  a  half-truth.  You  forget  to 
mention  that  the  consumer  Is  not  always 
the  party  damaged.  You  neglect  to  men- 
tion that  frequently,  regulatory  commissions 
either  knowingly  or  Innocently  damage  util- 
ity companies  through  a  process  known  as 
"regulatory  lag."  Let's  assume,  for  purposes 
of  Illustration,  that  the  ABC  Utility  Co.  has 
been  allowed  a  rate  of  return  of  6  percent. 
Let's  also  assume  no  ensuing  tax  cuts,  etc. 
The  company  operates  at  6  percent  for  a 
year  or  so,  then,  because  of  rising  costs,  etc., 
sees  the  rate  slip  to  5.7  percent,  and  head 
lower.  By  the  time  the  company  applies 
for  rate  relief,  the  commission  goes  through 
Its  slow,  laborious  proceedings  and  Issues  an 
order  granting  relief,  much  time  has  elapsed, 
during  which  the  rate  has  been  less  than  6 
percent.  So,  In  a  real  sense,  very  few  com- 
panies ever  earn  a  full  rate;  and  even  If  the 
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rite  Koes  a  little  above  6  percent  for  a  while, 
[t  still  can't  average  out  to  6  percent  In  the 
long  run.  Again,  If  you  have  any  knowledge 
of  regulatory  matters,  this  should  be  self- 
evident.  By  the  way.  if  you  have  the  Im- 
oression  that  utilities  are  never  required  to 
make  refunds,  ydu  are  mistaken.  However, 
Tarn  sure  that  you  are  aware  that  they  do. 

Question  No.  7:  "A  6-percent  rate  of  re- 
turn on  investment  usually  means  a  9-  or  10- 
nercent  return  on   common  stock."     I  get 
the  distinct   impression  here   that   you  are 
again  making  an  Insinuation,  this  thne  that 
the  common  stockholder  receives  a  9-  or  10- 
nercent  return  on  his  Investment.    This,  of 
course,  is  ridiculous.    Only  after  many  years 
of  growth  and  successful  operation,  during 
which  the  dividend  payout  per  share  has  m- 
creased.  can  a  stockholder  earn  even  6  or  7 
percent.    In  the  first  year  or  so  after  pur- 
chase the  utility  stockholder  who  can  get  3 
or  4  percent  is  indeed   fortunate.     For  ex- 
ample   I  own  a  small  number  of  shares  In 
the  company  for  which  I  work.     I  bought 
these  shares  7  and  8  years  ago.     The  value 
of  the  stock  has  Increased  considerably  dur- 
ing this  time  but.  computed  on  original  In- 
vestment, my  rate  of  retiirn  today  Is  6.7  per- 
cent; and  by  Industry  standards,  our  stock  Is 
considered  stable  and  healthy. 

Questioas  No.  8  and  9  (general) :  Again 
you  fall  to  show  utility  profits  In  their  proper 
light.  Naturally,  revenues  have  Increased 
tremendously.  However,  to  achieve  this  kind 
of  revenue  increase,  it  Is  necessary  to  Invest 
huge  amounts  of  capital  Into  the  rate  base, 
thus  pushing  the  revenue  requirement  up. 
In  other  words,  it  is  possible  to  increase  rev- 
enues threefold,  but  realize  a  lower  rate  of 
return. 

Question  No.  10:  "When  lOU's  reduce 
rates,  they  still  do  well  financially."  You 
cannot  Ignore  the  caution  which  must  be 
exercised  in  doing  this,  and  you  must  realize 
that,  under  existing  tax,  financing  and  other 
regulations,  an  Investor  owned  utility 
cannot  compete  with  TVA.  Where  their  areas 
overlap  or  lie  adjacent,  lOU's  must  pare  rates 
dangerously  low.  in  order  to  keep  businesses 
and  industrial  customers  from  deserting  to 
TVA.     (This  happens  anyway.) 

Questions  No.  11  to  15  (generally):  It  Is 
a  well-established  fact  that  some  utilities  of- 
fer stock  options  to  e.xecutives.  but  I  invite 
you  to  compare  stock  option  plans  industry- 
wide with  those  In  the  automobile,  chemical, 
heavy  machinery,  or  any  other  large  Industry 
in  this  country.  I'm  sure  that  you  will  agree 
that  the  utility  Industry  would  look  con- 
servative Indeed.  I  am  sorry  to  read  about 
the  greedy  Montana  Power  Co..  president; 
but  I  respectfully  submit  that  business,  in- 
dustry, and  yes,  even  government,  have  peo- 
ple who  will  come  up  with  a  fast  dollar  if 
the  opportunity  presents  itself.  Again,  I  feel 
you  are  well  aware  of  this  situation. 

Question  No.  16:  "However,  the  most  effec- 
tive  method   of   rate   reduction    is   to   give 
the  lOU's  more  competition.  In  the  form  of 
municipal  power  systems,  rural  electric  co- 
operatives, public  utility  districts  and  Fed- 
eral power  projects."    Before  you  tie  up  bil- 
lions of  taxpayers'  dollars  In  duplicate  power 
facilities,  you  need  a  better  reason  than  to 
provide  competition  for  investor-owned  util- 
ities.    How  far  you  can  push  the  New  York 
taxpayer  to  provide  tax  funds  for  cheap  Mon- 
tana electricity,  I  don't  know.    But  I'm  sure 
there's  a  limit.     It's  one  thing  for  govern- 
ment to  regulate,  hut  quite  another  to  com- 
pete;   and   It's   the   duty   of   government  to 
serve,  not  to  be  served,  although  this  may  be 
difficult  for  a  politician  to  comprehend.     I 
agree  with  your  statement  that  a  good  regu- 
latory body  with  an  expert  staff  Is  a  basic  In- 
gredient m  the  ratemaklng  recipe. 

Question  17  to  20  (general)  :  Naturally,  the 
Investor-owned  companies  spend  money  on 
advertising  and  Institutional  promotion. 
They  are  rightly  disturbed  at  the  socialistic 


thinking  of  some  of  our  so-called  responsi- 
ble leaders. 

Let  me  ask  you:  If  you  owned  a  gasoline 
service  station  across  the  street  from  another 
one.  which  by  special  legislation  was  largely 
tax  exempt,  and  could  also  borrow  money  at 
the  local  bank  for  half  the  Interest  cost  to 
you.  what  would  you  do?  I  doubt  If  you 
would  sit  Idly  by  and  watch  him  steal  a  large 
number  of  your  ciistomers.  Instead,  you 
would  attempt  to  convince  the  public  that. 
(1)  this  was  not  fair,  (2)  that  some  of  their 
tax  dollars  were  helping  keep  him  in  busi- 
ness, and  last  but  not  least,  (3)  our  free 
enterprise  Is  being  watered  down  by 
Roci&lisin« 

I  could  make  this  letter  three  times  as  long 
with  little  or  no  effort,  because  you  have 
provided  such  a  fertile  field.  It  Is  amazing, 
and  at  the  same  time  disturbing  to  me  and 
many  other  citizens  of  this  country,  that  a 
lew  supposedly  responsible  people  can  be  so 
loose  and  Irresponsible  with  a  business  so 
large,  vital,  and  for  the  most  part  completely 
devoted  to  the  challenge  of  ( 1 )  providing  the 
best  electric  service  to  its  customers  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost,  (2)  earning  for  its  In- 
vestors a  reasonable  rate  of  return,  and  (3) 
maintaining  a  standard  of  compensation  and 
environment  so  as  to  attract  competent  and 
conscientious  employees,  which  in  turn  make 
possible  the  first  two  points. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  state  that,  although 
I  am  employed  by  one  of  your  "lOU's"  and 
am  a  former  employee  of  a  State  regulatory 
commission,  I  write  this  letter  as  an  Inde- 
pendent citizen  and  taxpayer.  The  views  ex- 
pressed herein  are  my  own,  and,  fortunately, 
are  shared  by  many  others.  I  would  very 
much  appreciate  a  personal  reply  to  this 
letter.  If  your  convictions  are  strong 
enough,  and  your  position  Is  defensible,  I'll 
get  one. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
proceed  to  read  various  parts  of  the  let- 
ter, and  to  comment  on  them: 

I  have  Just   finished  reading  Report  No. 
20— "Loaded  Light  Bill"— published  by  the 
Electric  Consumers  Information  Conunltee, 
and    viTltten   by    yourself.     I   am   forced   to 
admit  that  this  Is  Just  about  the  slickest 
piece  of  literature  I  have  ever  read,  and  Is 
a  masterpiece  In  the  use  of  the  half-truth, 
the  Innuendo,  the  Implication,  the  generality. 
By  the  clever  and  careful  use  of  these  means, 
you  have  told  a  tale  designed  to  arouse  the 
the    citizenry    against    unscrupulous    giants 
whose  aim  Is  to  bilk  John  Q.  Public  out  of  his 
eye  teeth.    To  those  of  us  who  know  better, 
a  piece  of  printed  matter  such  as  this  Is  ap- 
palling and  frustrating,  mainly  because  per- 
sons in  positions  of  responsibility  are  nor- 
mally expected  to   assiune  a  corresponding 
amount  of  It.     If  this  publication  were  Is- 
sued by  a  half-educated,  illogical,  egomaniac 
It  would  not  be  quite  so  hard  to  understand. 
I  have  chosen  to  refute  only  a  few  of  your 
most  serious  and  damaging  misstatements, 
taking  care  to  use  a  logical  and  factual  ap- 
proach,  rather   than   one   based   largely  on 
half-truth  and  appealing  to  the  emotions  of 
the  lU-lnformed  layman. 

The  statements  you  have  made,  and  my 
rebuttal  of  each,  follow: 

Introduction:  "Companies  use  part  of  this 
monthly  overcharge  to  finance  a  massive 
propaganda  campaign,  through  their  adver- 
tising and  public  relations  program  and  by 
contributions  to  a  variety  of  organizations. 
May  I  remind  you  that  all  businesses  of  any 
size  carry  on  extensive  public  relations  and 
contributory  programs,  because  the  failure 
to  do  so  inevitably  leads  to  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence In  the  company  by  Its  customers, 
regardless  of  whether  It  Is  an  electric  utility 
or  automobile  manufacturer.  (The  automo- 
bile manufacturer,  of  course.  Is  not  bothered 
by  Government  competition.) 


Mr.  President,  that  part  of  the  letter 
is  a  classic  example  of  what  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  has  called  one  of 
the  great  triumphs  of  the  propaganda 
trade,  the  "plastic  surgery  which  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  dealer  in  elec- 
tricity to  pass  as  a  member  of  the  tribe 
of  salesmen  of  shoes,  real  estate,  and  cot- 
tonseed." The  shoe  salesman  or  the 
automobile  manufacturer  or  the  lOU's 
can  make  all  the  contributions  they 
want;  but  the  lOU's  are  delightfully 
different. 

The  shoe  salesman  or  the  car  manu- 
facturer will  have  less  profit  after  he 
makes  his  contributions.  But  the  lOU's 
include  some  of  their  contributions — 
millions  of  dollars  worth  each  year — as 
"operating  expenses."  Because  utilities 
are  assured  rates  which  provide  a  good 
profit,  plus  enough  revenue  to  take  care 
of  all  expenses,  these  contributions  do 
not  cost  the  power  company  a  cent. 
Each  of  us  gives  them  this  additional 
money  when  we  pay  our  light  bills.  They 
give  it  to  the  charity  of  their  choice,  and 
they  get  the  credit.  They  become  great 
benefactors  and  philanthropists — with 
our  money. 

For  example,  in  1963  the  company  for 
which  my  correspondent  works,  Indiana 
&  Michigan  Electric  Co.,  included  as  an 
operating  expense  $110,249  as  "payments 
to  development  associations,  educational 
funds,  and  so  forth";  $65,051  for  "other 
public  relations  expenses,  including  di- 
rect-mail    handouts,     displays,     fairs, 
shows,  exhibits,  dedications,  tours,  plant 
and  office  openings,  public-opinion  sur- 
veys, movies,  slides,  films,  speeches,  civil- 
ian defense  and  so  forth";  and  $41,036 
for  "dues  to  chambers  of  commerce,  busi- 
ness and  homebuHder  associations,  in- 
dustrial councils  and  so  forth." 
I  now  read  the  next  part  of  the  letter: 
Question  No.  2.  "In  fact.  In  some  Instances 
all  voting  at  annual  meetings — of  millions  of 
shares  of  stock — is  by  proxy.     The  primary 
interest  of  lOU  Investors  is  profit."    You  seem 
to  be   laboring  under  two  serloiis  miscon- 
ceptions:  (1)  In  large  corporations,  most  of 
which  are  widely  held,  proxy  voting  is  the 
rule,  rather  than  the  exception,  and  (2)  can 
you  name  any  Investor  in  any  business  whose 
primary  Interest  Is  not  profit?    If  you  believe 
that  "profit"  Is  a  dirty  word,  then  you  should 
expect  to  take  the  consequences  If  anyone 
should  label  your  views  as  socialistic.    Don't 
forget,  Mr.  Senator,  that  your  salary  is  paid 
from  taxes  on  the  profits  of  American  busi- 
nesses, including  utilities. 


Mr.  President,  in  the  above  paragraph 
the  wi-iter  relies  on  another  standard  de- 
vice of  the  lOU's.  Whenever  they  are 
criticized,  they  wrap  the  flag  more  se- 
curely about  themselves,  adjust  their 
halo,  and  holler  "Socialist." 

It  is  essential  that  the  public  begin  to 
understand  that  the  largest  industry  ill 
the  United  States,  which  is  increasingly 
dominant  in  the  educational  and  political 
life  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  its  finan- 
cial life,  is  controlled  by  relatively  few 
individuals.  I  know  this  is  not  the  image 
the  industry  projects.  Most  of  us  have 
seen— and  helped  pay  for— the  adver- 
tisements which  show  the  people  who 
"own"  our  friendly  power  company— the 
little  boy  with  jam  on  his  face;  "Mar- 
garet Lewis,  the  widow"— this  from  the 
industry's     propaganda     movie,     "The 
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Power  Within":  the  neighbors;  and  so 
forth. 

Company  spokesmen  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  lOU's  are  somehow  subject  to 
the  desires  of  these  little  shareholders. 
Not  long  ago,  the  president  of  one  large 
power  company  told  how  the  antitrust 
settlement  which  he  negotiated  pleased 
the  stockholders  so  much  that  they 
"commended  the  company  management" 
for  it  at  the  last  annual  meeting.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  first  place,  the  stock- 
holders of  the  company  did  not  even 
know  that  the  issue  was  to  be  discussed 
at  the  annual  meeting,  for  it  was  not  on 
the  proxy  solicitation  notice.  Second, 
more  than  98  percent  of  the  votes  cast 
at  the  meeting  were  cast  by  proxy.  So 
management  commended  management, 
and  construed  that  to  mean  stockholder 
approval. 

Yet  that  particular  lOU  annual  meet- 
ing was  more  "democratic"  than  most. 
In  the  case  of  60  percent  of  the  224  major 
power  companies  which  filed  form  1  re- 
ports for  1963  with  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  every  vote  at  the  1963  an- 
nual meeting  was  cast  by  proxy  or  by  the 
holding  company  or  other  company 
which  owned  the  power  company. 

This  includes  the  letterwriter's  em- 
ployer. Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric  Co., 
which  is  owned  by  the  American  Electric 
Power  Co.  In  the  case  of  most  of  the 
remaining  companies,  more  than  99  per- 
cent of  the  votes — sometimes  more  than 
99.99  percent — were  cast  by  proxy. 

I  read  further  from  the  letter: 

Question  No.  3:  "Competitive  free  enter- 
prise businesses  are  subject  to  risks  and 
losses.  There  has  not  been  a  failure  in  the 
giant  electric  light  and  power  industry  in 
more  than  a  generation."  If  you  don't  be- 
lieve that  our  business  is  competitive,  you 
ought  to  come  and  watch  us  for  a  couple  of 
months  sometime.  We  are  in  competition 
for  the  customer's  dollar  Just  as  much  as 
anyone  else.  You  seem  to  forget  that  people 
can  cook,  heat  water,  heat  their  homes,  cool 
their  food,  and  do  many  other  things  with 
types  of  energy  other  than  electricity.  It  is 
because  we  compete  with  other  types  of  en- 
ergy, that  we  can  sell  more  energy  at  an  ever 
lower  cost  per  kilowatt-hour.  And,  if  you 
think  that  no  electricity  utility  ever  gets  into 
financial  trouble,  you  are  seriously  mistaken. 
I  assume  that  by  "failure"  you  mean  that  the 
business  ceases  to  exist.  If  so.  how  do  local 
families  and  businesses  get  electric  power? 
The  answer  is.  of  course,  that  when  a  com- 
pany gets  into  trouble,  a  merger  with,  or  sale 
of  assets  to  an  interconnected  utility  Is  con- 
summated before  a  shutdown  is  necessary. 
This  should  be  obvious  to  you. 

Mr.  President.  I  give  the  letter  writer 
credit  for  trying  to  paint  the  lOU's  as 
being  competitive.  The  industry  is  try- 
ing hard  to  appear  competitive.  At  last 
year's  convention  of  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute,  the  industry  trade  association 
and  public  relations  experts  counseled 
the  industry  to  eliminate  the  old  mo- 
nopoly and  cost-plus  labels — mainly 
by  pointing  up  competition  with  gas  and 
oil. 

But  the  paint  will  not  stick.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  more  than  one-third 
of  the  companies  to  appear  competitive, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  com- 
bination companies  which  sell  both  elec- 
tricity and  gas;  and  combination 
companies  cannot  get  excited  about  the 


beneficial  effects  of  competition  between 
electricity  and  gas.  For  example,  not 
long  ago  Philadelphia  Electric  made  pub- 
lic a  report,  from  Commonwealth  Serv- 
ices, in  which  it  was  stated  that  spinning 
off  the  company's  gas  properties  in  sub- 
urban Philadelphia  would  not  be  eco- 
nomically justified  and  would  not  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  customers,  the 
employees,  or  the  stockholders. 

But  here  is  the  big  point:  Whatever 
competition  there  is  in  the  electric  in- 
dustry— aside  from  that  furnished  by 
other  power  suppliers  which,  combined, 
are  one-third  the  size  of  the  lOU's — is 
in  reality  leading  to  increased  monopoly. 
I  shall  document  that  point,  using  in- 
dustry sources. 

At  Edison  Electric  Institute's  1963 
convention.  President  Donald  Cook,  of 
American  Electric  Power  Co..  pointed  out 
that  the  electric-power  industry  had  tak- 
en over  public  and  private  lighting  from 
gas  half  a  century  ago.  He  said  the  elec- 
tric companies  should  never  settle  for 
less  than  51  percent  of  a  potential  mar- 
ket. He  said  the  industry  should  not  be 
satisfied  with  less  than  the  predominant 
position  in  eveiy  competitive  market, 
and  that  the  goal  of  predominance  in 
heating  is  not  only  feasible,  but  also  is 
highly  probable.  Later  in  1963,  Truslow 
Hyde,  Jr.,  a  partner  in  F.  S.  Smithers  & 
Co.,  told  the  New  York  Society  of  Se- 
curity Analysts  that  electric  utilities 
would  make  further  inroads  in  water 
heating  and  space  heating. 

A  long-range  trend  of  increasing  mar- 
ket domination  by  the  electric-power  in- 
dustry was  forecast  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Electric  Power  Requirements,  the 
majority  of  whose  members  are  officers 
of  investor-owned  utilities.  This  Com- 
mittee reported  the  historic  pattern  of 
new,  ever-increasing  uses  of  electric  en- 
ergy. It  noted  rapid  advances  in  power 
technology  and  the  integration  of  elec- 
tric systems,  and  expressed  confidence 
that  these  developments  will  continue  to 
improve  the  position  of  electricity  in 
competition  with  other  fuels. 

One  of  these  possibilities  could  carry 
the  lOU's  into  a  fabulous  new  area  of 
growth  and  power,  into  competition  with 
the  gasoline  industry.  The  feasible  elec- 
tric automobile  may  be  just  around  the 
next  bend  in  the  road.  Let  me  quote 
from  page  41  of  the  FPC  National  Power 
Survey: 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  a  poten- 
tial development  that  could  substantially  al- 
ter future  projections  is  an  Improved  elec- 
tric battery,  which  would  open  up  a  whole 
new  vista  of  electric  power  growth.  The  po- 
tential of  the  market  is  large  even  if  only  a 
moderate  segment  of  our  vehicles  were  bat- 
tery operated.  The  magnitude  of  the  oppor- 
tunity can  be  gaged  from  the  fact  that  sup- 
plying the  automotive  needs  in  this  country 
with  electricity  would  roughly  double  the  In- 
dustry's present  output.  Battery-operated 
vehicles  are  common  today  for  specialty  uses 
such  as  golf  carts  and  electric  Industrial 
trucks.  Improvements  in  battery  weight,  life 
and  costs — of  a  magnitude  which  does  not 
seem  at  all  unattainable — would  make  pos- 
sible a  tremendous  multiplication  of  battery- 
operated  appliances  and  vehicles.  Because 
batteries  can  be  recharged  in  offpeak  hours 
they  offer  loads  which  are  ideal  for  improv- 
ing system  load  factors.     They  would  thus 


provide  an  opportunity  for  solidly  based  at- 
tractive rates. 

The  February  2,  1965,  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  carried  an  article 
which  tells  of  the  increasing  use  of  elec- 
tric-powered vehicles  for  urban-sub- 
urban transportation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article,  written  by  How- 
ard Simons,  and  headlined  "New  Idea 
Would  Put  America  In  'Go-Carts,'  "  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

New  Idea  Would  Put  America  in  "Go-Carts" 
(By  Howard  Simons) 

General  Electric  is  moving  ahead  to  speed 
up  the  Great  Society  with  a  slow-motion 
vehicle — and  the  solution  does  away  with 
air  pollution. 

Slow  motion  electric  propulsion  is  GE's  an- 
swer to  the  urban-suburban  transportation 
dilemma. 

What  GE  engineers  are  concocting  is  a  bat- 
tery-operated electric  vehicle  capable  of  car- 
rying two  adults,  kids,  groceries,  and  pack- 
ages. Top  speed  would  be  20  miles  per  hour. 
Range  would  be  30  to  40  miles.  Cost  would 
be  less  than  $1,000. 

Builders  of  a  new  airport  at  Oakland.  Calif., 
are  interested  in  GE's  scheme*.  So,  too,  are 
developers  of  several  planned  communities 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  city  man- 
agers in  Lisbon,  Portugal.  GE,  itself,  has 
just  applied  for  a  Government  grant  to  de- 
velop its  scheme. 

AUTOLESS  COMMUNITIES 

"These  vehicles."  says  Max  L.  Feldman, 
"would  be  used  to  furnish  short-distance 
transportation  to  rapid  rail  transit  lines,  to 
reduce  automotive  traffic,  to  permit  the  de- 
sign of  autoless  communities,  and  to  provide 
acceptable  transportation  for  senior  citizens 
and  teenagers."  Feldman,  prime  mover  of 
the  electric  "transporter,"  is  a  member  of 
TEMPO,  GE's  "think  factory"  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Calif. 

Feldman  makes  it  clear  that  he  is  not 
"proposing  an  electric  automobile  to  replace 
the  gasoline  automobile."  In  his  view,  it  is 
Impossible  for  a  battery-operated  electric  ve- 
hicle to  compete — economically  with  the 
high-speed,  long-range  automobile. 

But  in  areas  where  the  high-speed  gasoline 
vehicle  now  crawls  about,  spewing  noxious 
fumed  acid,  threatening  life,  a  20-mile-per- 
hour  electric  transporter  can  become  a  wel- 
come substitute. 

One  such  area  is  the  new  planned  com- 
munity. Instead  of  installing  the  maze  of 
streets  now  required,  explains  Feldman, 
transporter  paths  would  be  provided.  All  au- 
tomobiles and  garages  would  be  located  at 
the  outer  perimeter  of  the  community. 

FOR   AIRPORTS,  FAIRGROUNDS 

Another  application  would  be  the  use  of  the 
transporters  in  systems — remotely  and  auto- 
matically controlled,  getting  their  power  from 
a  central  power  source  rather  than  the 
vehicle's  own  battery.  Such  systems,  Feld- 
man says,  could  be  used  "to  transport  people 
around  historical  sites,  large  Jet  airports 
(such  as  Oakland's  planned  new  terminal), 
fairs  and  even  tourist  attractions,  such  as 
the  Mall  area  in  Washington,  D.C." 

Finally.  Feldman  would  build  urban  and 
suburban  "transportways" — overhead  electric 
highways  that  could  be  enclosed  and  heated 
or  air  conditioned  as  required. 

GE  has  already  built  and  tested  a  model 
transporter.  Moreover,  recent  advances  in 
electronic  controls  and  energy  storage  devices 
made  the  transporter  even  more  attractive. 
An  oil  company,  for  example,  has  recently 
developed  a  power  device  that  would  allow  a 
transporter  to  travel  100  miles.  A  recharge 
of  the  new  device  takes  only  6  minutes. 
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There  Is  no  reliable  estimate  of  just  how 
soon  the  electric  transporter  will  find  wide 
acceptance  as  a  "second  car." 

But  the  concept  already  is  gathering 
momentum.  The  electric  shopper-type 
vehicle  Is  gaining  popularity  among  senior 
citizens  in  Long  Beach  and  Santa  Barbara, 
and  an  East  Coast  utility  Is  building  electric 
transporters  for  experimental  use  in  a  sum- 
mer resort  area. 

Now,  GE  Is  proposing  the  electric  trans- 
porter as  an  Ideal  car  pool  and  shopping  tool 
for  the  short-trip  travel  that  amounts  to 
about  half  of  all  automobile  driving— the 
kind  of  driving  Feldman  suggests  is  bad  for 
automobiles  and  the  Great  Society. 

Mr.  METCALF.  However.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  more  to  the  lOU's  fan- 
tastic attempts  to  picture  themselves 
harried  by  competitors,  despite  the  facts. 
At  the  May  1959  convention  of  the  Edi- 
son Electric  Institute,  the  retiring  EEI 
President,  J.  E.  Corette,  also  president 
of  the  Montana  Power  Co.,  said: 

No  Industry  is  faced  with  more  aggres- 
sive, more  vicious,  more  difficult  competi- 
tion than  the  utility  industry  in  the  com- 
petition which  it  has  from  federally  owned 
or  financed  power. 

This,  mind  you,  was  said  during  the 
Eisenhower  "no  new  starts"  era. 

More  recently,  an  Industry  spokesman 
has  urged  lOU  officials  to  take  over  mu- 
nicipal water  systems,  now  that  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  this  body,  some 
scientists,  and  Federal  tax  dollars  have 
pioneered  in  the  development  of  dual- 
purpose  plants  which  simultaneously 
desalinize  water  and  produce  electricity. 
The  editorial  in  the  June  22,  1964.  issue 
of  Electrical  World,  the  industry's  prin- 
cipal trade  publication,  tells  of  the  "new 
threat."    I  quote  from  the  editorial: 

Key  to  the  new  threat  lies  not  In  the 
nuclear  aspect  but  in  water  desaUnization. 
The  U.S.  Office  of  Saline  Water  has  reported 
considerable  success  with  multistage  flash 
evaporators  for  extracting  potable  water 
from  sea  water.  Its  publications  also  Indi- 
cate that  water  cost  is  lowest  when  the 
evaporator  is  heated  by  steam  first  passed 
through  turbine  generators  to  produce  elec- 
tric power.  Thus  power  generation  becomes 
an  adjunct  to  water  desalinizatlon. 

Delving  a  little  deeper,  we  find  assertions 
that  water  supply  Is  almost  universally  a 
public  venture  financed  at  carrying  charges 
as  low  as  4.7  percent.  Finally,  the  cheapest 
desalinized  water  would  be  produced  in  a 
combination  plant  financed  at  similar  carry- 
ing charges  and  selling  its  considerable  by- 
product power  in  competition  with  investor- 
owned  electric  utilities.  Thus  the  stage  Is 
set  for  another  onslaught  on  a  new  battle 
front. 

The  treat  is  Insidious.  OlBcial  predictions 
of  impending  water  shortages  are  too 
frightening  for  successful  rebuttal. 

So,  what,  Mr.  President,  is  to  be  done? 
Now  that  Federal  research  has  brought 
a  new  market  within  reach,  the  lOU's 
should  take  over.  So  says  Electrical 
World: 

The  alternative  Is  for  electric  utilities  to 
assume  a  responsible  role  In  the  supply  of 
potable  water. 

The  editorial  then  concludes  with  the 
Industry  pitch  for  propagandizing  the 
public : 

Electric  utilities  in  all  susceptible  areas 
must  lose  no  time  in  facing  this  new  at- 
tack. They  must  fight  water  with  water 
and  assertions  with  facts.     Commencement 


platforms  should  not  be  overlooked;  they 
can  be  an  important  channel  In  campaigns 
for  getting  all  pertinent  facts  before  all  the 
people. 

Earlier,  I  made  reference  to  the  major 
role  played  by  a  distinguished  Member 
of  this  body  in  the  development  of  the 
dual-purpose  plants.  Let  me  read  from 
an  excellent  article,  appearing  in  full  on 
page  A141  of  the  daily  Congressional 
Record  of  January  14,  1965.  which  was 
published  in  Agriculture  and  Livestock, 
by  the  Valley  National  Bank  in  Arizona: 

The  dual  purpose  approach  was  originated 
not  by  an  engineer  or  a  scientist  but  by  a 
politician— Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson. 
Democrat,  of  New  Mexico.  Several  years  ago, 
Anderson  attended  an  Interior  Committee 
meeting  and  heard  about  the  steam  tem- 
perature required  for  an  effective  desalini- 
zatlon plant.  Shortly  afterward,  he  went 
to  a  congressional  Atomic  Energy  Committee 
meeting  where  reactors  were  being  dls- 
cussed— and  learned  that  the  steam,  as  It 
came  off  an  electrical  turbine,  was  about 
the  same  temperature  as  that  used  In  the 
desalinizatlon  process. 

Anderson  then  wrote  to  Dr.  R.  P.  Ham- 
mond, then  at  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory  and  now  at  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory,  Inquiring  why  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  combine  desalinizatlon  and  the 
generation  of  relatively  Inexpensive  elec- 
tricity. Hammond,  It  developed,  had  been 
thinking  along  the  same  lines— and  out  of 
Senator  Anderson's  suggestion  grew  a  1962 
report  by  Hammond  concluding  very  large 
reactors  could  distill  sea  water  economically. 
Direct  result  of  his  report  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  interagency  task  group  to 
examine  his  conclusions.  Its  April  1964  re- 
port to  the  White  House  confirmed  them  In 
all   important  respects. 


Mr  President,  I  cannot  suppress  the 
thought  that,  had  the  lOU's  hired  a  few 
more  engineers,  instead  of  propagan- 
dists, a  few  years  back,  they  might  have 
been  able  to  precede  Senator  Anderson 
and  Dr.  Hammond  in  reaching  this 
beneficial  conclusion. 

Let  me  summarize,  then,  the  situation 
among  those  oh-so-competitive  lOU's: 
The  combination  companies — which  fur- 
nish both  gas  and  electricity— are  hardly 
enthusiastic  about  the  talk  of  competi- 
tion between  gas  and  electric  companies. 
The  electric  industry  took  over  the  light 
business  from  the  gas  companies  a  long 
time  ago  and  will  soon  overshadow  the 
gas  companies  in  the  heat  business. 
Electricity  may  soon  compete  with  gaso- 
Une  as  a  power  source  for  passenger 
vehicles.  The  electric  companies  are 
cranking  up  their  propanganda  ma- 
chinery for  taking  over  water  systen^. 
Of  course,  some  of  them  already  provide 
water,  bottled  gas,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, telephone  service. 

I  will  bet  Ma  Bell  is  looking  over  her 
shoulder  right  now.  wondering  whether 
the  nation's  largest  industry  will  decide, 
in  the  name  of  mother.  God  and  country, 
to  relieve  her  of  the  burden  of  providmg 
communications. 

I  read  more  of  the  letter : 
Question  No.  4:  "Each  company  merely 
acts  as  tax  collector  for  the  Government ' 
Of  course,  Mr.  Vennard  said  this,  because  It 
Is  100  percent  true.  Your  lack  of  business 
knowledge,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Is  amazing.  Where 
m  the  final  analysis,  do  you  think  that  each 
and  every  business  enterprise  In  the  entire 
world  gets  the  money  which  It  pays  out  as 


taxes  to  Its  Government?  From  Its  cus- 
tomers, that's  where,  and  I  can't  visualize 
you  not  realizing  this.  Any  company  s 
ability  to  pay  taxes  hinges  on  its  abiUty  to 
bring  in  revenue  from  Its  customers. 

Question  No.  5:  "Since  1954  the  lOU's  have 
obtained  more  than  a  billion  dollars  in  tax 
relief  through  accelerated  amortization,  and 
more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  through 
liberalized  depreciation."  When  you  call 
this  legislation  (sections  167  and  168  of  the 
1954  Revenue  Code)  tax  relief,  it  Is  plain  to 
see  that  you  don't  even  know  what  these  two 
forms  of  fast  writeoffs  are.  They  are  not 
relief,  but  deferral  of  tax  liabilities.  In  a 
practical  sense,  If  a  company,  at  the  outset 
of  these  programs,  had  passed  the  temporary 
cash  Increase  on  to  Its  customers,  and  the 
tax  rate  had  Increased  (which  could  have 
happened),  then  the  company  would  have 
had  to  recoup  the  cash  passed  on,  plus  an 
amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  Increased  rate. 
But  the  most  Important  point  here  is  that 
the  cash  generated  by  these  deferrals  Is  re- 
Invested  In  plant,  thus  decreasing  the  need 
for  the  company  to  go  Into  the  money  market 
for  capital  funds,  which  In  turn  keeps  the 
debt  service  on  bonds,  plus  the  Income  re- 
quirement on  stock,  at  a  minimum. 

Mr.  President,  here,  again,  my  lOU 
correspondent  seeks  to  convey  the 
erroneous  impression  that  utUities  are 
just  like  other  businesses,  in  regard  to 
tax  matters.  The  November  1964  issue 
of  Coronet  magazine  carried  Vic  Reine- 
mer's  and  my  article  which  explains  how 
this  is  not  so,  and  shows  that  the  Gov- 
errunent  never  receives,  and  the  tax- 
payers never  get  back,  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  which  are  collected  from 
customers,  for  taxes,  by  the  lOU's. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Coronet  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Are  You  Being  Overcharged  on  Youb 
Electric   Bill? 
(By  Senator  Lee  Metcalf,  Democrat,  of  Mon- 
tana, as  told  to  Vic  Reinemer) 
Two  years  ago,  I  was  amazed  to  receive  a 
report   from   the    Internal   Revenue   Service 
that  nearly   300  employers  In  my  State  of 
Montana  had  not  turned  over  to  the  Federal 
Government    approximately    $1    miUlon    In 
Federal  taxes  that  they  had  deducted  from 
employees'  paychecks. 

Most  employers,  of  co\irse.  pass  on  employ- 
ees' taxes  promptly.  But  taxkeeplng  em- 
ployers are  found  throughout  the  Nation. 
Their  annual  tax  delinquency  totals  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  doUars.  Negotiation 
and  Federal  liens  bring  In  some  of  these 
delinquent  taxes.  But  last  year,  despite 
increased  enforcement,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  entered  In  the  uncollectible 
column  $57  million  which  employers  had 
withheld  from  employee  paychecks  for  Fed- 
eral  Income,  social  security,  railroad  retire- 
ment, and  unemployment  taxes,  but  never 
turned  over  to  Uncle  Sam.  The  tax  keepers 
are  subject  to  Indictments,  fines,  and  JaU 
sentences. 

My  congressional  committee  assignments 
have  included  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  which  writes  tax  laws,  and  the 
Senate  Committees  on  Public  Works  and  In- 
terior, which  deal  In  part  with  electric  power 
production  and  distribution.  Concerned  by 
the  report  on  loss  of  taxes  deducted  from 
paychecks,  I  decided  to  find  out  whether  the 
taxes  included  In  electric  bills  are  also  be- 
ing   lost.  ,.      i     4.1. 

As  I  dug  Into  this  area,  I  found  that  the 
taxkeeplng  employers  with  their  f  7  million 
were  really  lltUe  fish.     I  learned  that  the 
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Government  never  receives — and  the  tax- 
payer never  gets  back — hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  which  are  collected  from  consum- 
ers, as  tax  benefits  by  a  single  Industry.  This 
Industry — the  Nation's  largest — consists  of 
the  investor-owned  electric  light  and  power 
companies  which  furnish  electricity  for  four 
out  of  five  people. 

As  one  of  their  spokesmen  once  admitted, 
the  electric  light  and  power  industry  "mere- 
ly acts  as  tax  collector  for  the  Government." 
You.  the  customer,  pay  the  taxes,  just  as  you 
help  pay  the  taxes  for  a  grocer  when  you  buy 
a  loaf  of  bread. 

But  grocery  stores  and  most  other  Ameri- 
can businesses  are  vastly  different  from  pow- 
er companies,  because  the  latter  are  govern- 
ment-sanctioned monopolies,  which  means 
that  the  State  or  Federal  Governments  will 
not  permit  another  power  company  to  set 
up  business  in  competition  with  them  in  the 
area  they  serve.  In  return  for  this  privileged 
sanctuary  above  the  everyday  fight  for  eco- 
nomic survival,  the  rates  your  local  power 
company  charges  for  electricity  are  usually 
subject  to  State  or  subject  to  Federal  regula- 
tion. 

These  regulatory  agencies  permit  power 
companies  to  set  their  rates  at  a  level  which 
win  pay  all  of  their  operating  expenses — 
Including  taxes — plus  enough  profit  to  afford 
the  company  a  9-  or  10-percent  return  on  the 
book  value  of  its  common  stock.  This  is  the 
American  concept  of  regulated  utilities:  The 
government  guarantees  the  utility  a  monop- 
oly position  free  of  competition,  and  in  re- 
tvirn  the  company  subjects  its  rates  to  gov- 
ernment regulation. 

But  this  procedure  has  shortcomings.  For 
example,  when  operating  costs  Increase,  the 
utility  goes  to  the  regulatory  agency  and  gets' 
a  rate  increase.  But  what  happens  when 
costs — including  taxes — decline?  Nine  times 
since  World  War  n  Congress  has  reduced 
power  company  taxes,  but  seldom  have  the 
companies  passed  this  tax  cut  on  to  the 
consumer  by  cutting  rates.  Instead,  they 
go  on  collecting  taxes  from  the  consumer 
at  the  same  old  rate. 

Under  this  year's  tax  act,  for  example,  pri- 
vate power  companies  received  two  corpora- 
tion tax  reductions — a  2-percent  cut  in  1964 
and  an  additional  2-percent  cut  next  year. 
This  will  mean  $50  million  more  Income  for 
the  industry  this  year  and  $100  million  in 
1965  and  each  year  thereafter.  But  accord- 
ing to  a  State-by-state  survey  by  the  New 
York  Times  last  summer,  many  power  com- 
panies do  not  plan  to  pass  this  reduction  on 
to  their  customers. 

Thus,  millions  of  Americans  will  continue 
receiving  electricity  bills  which  Include — 
although  it  isn't  separately  listed — a  charge 
for  taxes  at  the  old,  higher  rate. 

And  what  happens  to  these  tax  dollars  that 
the  companies  collect?  They  go  straight  Into 
the  private  power  industry's  profit  pocket, 
which  is  already  bulging.  Net  Income  for 
electric  utilities  "has  advanced  from  14.5 
cents  out  of  every  revenue  dollar  in  1952  to 
18  cents  In  1962.  a  gain  of  almost  25  percent," 
according  to  the  Nation's  largest  Investment 
stock  brokerage  house. 

But  that  is  Just  half  the  story.  Some  of 
the  consumers'  tax  dollars  are  then  distrib- 
uted to  the  company  shareholders  in  div- 
idends, part  of  which  are  often  tax  free. 

Dvu-lng  the  past  10  years,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  in  tax-free  div- 
idends have  been  distributed  by  just  33  of 
the  220  big  power  companies.  This  tax 
windfall  is  permitted  by  another  of  the  In- 
dustry's nine  recent  Federal  tax  reductions, 
the  "rapid  depreciation"  section  of  the  1954 
tax  law.  This  complicated  provision  permits 
companies  to  keep  two  sets  of  boolts — one  for 
tax  purposes  and  the  other  for  the  utility 
regulatory  commissions.  When  Income,  in 
the  "regulatory"  book,  exceeds  income  in  the 


"tax"  book,  the  difference  can  be  paid  to 
shareholders  as  a  tax-free  return  of  capital. 

Let's  pause  a  moment  and  consider  what 
this  kind  of  tax  policy  means.  The  220  big 
power  companies  provide  electricity  for  about 
140  million  Americans.  These  include  mil- 
lions of  families  whose  Income  is  less  than 
$3,000  a  year.  They  all  help  pay  the  taxes 
which  the  company  collects.  (If  they  don't 
pay,  the  company  cuts  off  their  electricity.) 
Then  the  company  turns  around  and  passes 
out  these  taxes,  along  with  ordinary  profits, 
to  the  stockholders.  Most  of  the  money  goes 
to  that  1.6  percent  of  the  adult  population 
which  owns  80  percent  of  all  stock.  Taxes 
paid  by  the  poor  become  the  tax-free  Income 
of  the  wealthy. 

Let's  contrast  the  situation  of  the  two 
groups  of  tax  keepers,  the  employers,  and  the 
power  companies. 

First,  employers  who  keep  withholding 
taxes  include  owners  of  some  of  the  15,000 
businesses  which  fall  each  year.  Most  of 
them  are  small  businessmen.  They  plead 
hardship.  Perhaps  they  thought  if  they 
could  xise  that  tax  money  for  a  while,  they 
could  keep  the  business  going.  Their  em- 
ployees would  still  have  jobs.  Later,  the 
company  would  pass  the  employees'  taxes  on 
to  the  Treasury.  These  tax  dollars,  although 
they  did  not  belong  to  the  employers,  would 
keep  the  business  from  falling. 

Their  argument  certainly  cannot  be  used. 
by  the  power  industry.  Its  only  failures  are 
electrical,  not  financial.  The  industry  has 
not  recorded  a  business  failure  In  at  least  a 
generation,  and  breaks  Its  own  profit  record 
every  year.  Financial  publications  call  It  the 
outstanding  growth  Industry  of  the  century. 

Secondly,  the  electric  light  and  power 
companies  have  a  monopoly  on  an  essential 
product,  for  which  demand  Is  constantly  In- 
creasing— this  along  with  the  practical  as- 
surance from  Government  of  all  expenses. 
Including  taxes,  plus  profit.  They  are  hardly 
what  we  think  of  when  we  talk  about  the 
American  free  enterprise  system. 

Third,  the  action  of  the  tax-keeping  em- 
ployers is  clearly  illegal.  That  of  the  power 
companies  is  perfectly  legal.  In  the  first  In- 
stance, it  Is  Illegal  for  the  tax  collector  to 
keep  Uncle  Sam's  money.  But  in  the  second 
Instance,  when  Uncle  Sam  or  a  State  or  local 
government  decide  to  give  up  their  claim  to 
taxes,  which  the  taxpayer  has  already  paid, 
by  granting  a  tax  cut.  there  Is  no  law  which 
says  that  the  tax-collecting  utility  has  to 
make  a  refund.  In  fact.  Congress  this  year 
specifically  forbade  Federal  regulatory  com- 
missions from  requiring  power  companies 
under  their  Jurisdiction  to  pass  a  substantial 
tax  saving  on  to  the  consumer. 

Retained  taxes  and  other  charges  In  the 
electricity  bill  also  help  key  electric  utility 
officials  obtain  windfall  profits  through  an- 
other device,  the  restricted  stock  option.  Al- 
though perfectly  legal,  the  options  are  costly 
to  consumers  and  to  ordinary  stockholders 
as  well. 

The  cozy  option  gimmick,  used  by  at  least 
29  power  companies,  works  this  way:  A  com- 
pany committee  gives  selected  top  officials 
options  to  purchase  a  certain  amount  of 
stock  at  a  futiure  date,  but  at  the  price  the 
stock  was  selling  for  on  the  day  the  option 
was  granted.  Because  of  the  excess  profits  of 
electric  utilities,  the  stock  of  many  com- 
panies has  increased  several  times  In  value 
during  the  past  10  years.  So  company  offi- 
cials who  buy  stock  now,  on  options  granted 
a  few  years  ago,  frequently  pay  only  one- 
half,  one-third,  or  as  little  as  one-fourth  the 
price  which  an  ordinary  stockholder  is  re- 
quired to  pay.  This  below-market  stock  is, 
of  course.  In  addition  to  substantial  salaries 
and  handsome  retirement  benefits. 

In  one  Instance,  the  president  of  a  western 
power  company,  whose  salary  is  $75,000  a 
year,  made  a  windfall   profit  of  $370,000 — 


more  than  the  average  American  makes  In  a 
lifetime — In  one  option  transaction. 

The  stock-option  windfalls  are  almost  as 
remunerative  as  the  tax-free  dividends,  if 
the  company  executive  sells  his  stock,  he 
win  have  to  pay  only  a  capital  gains  tax  at 
the  rate  of  25  percent  or  less.  If  he  gives 
the  stock  to  a  tax-exempt  charitable  organi- 
zation, he  may  be  able  to  deduct  the  full 
market  value  of  the  stock,  not  the  lower  op. 
tlon  price,  from  his  gross  income.  With 
smart  advice  from  his  tax  lawyer  he  may  give 
the  stock  to  his  wife  or  children  and  avoid 
not  only  Federal  income  tax,  capital  gains 
tax,  and  gift  tax,  but  also,  with  advance 
planning,  estate  tax  as  well.  Thus,  while  the 
average  American  makes  less  in  his  lifetime 
than  some  power  company  officials  make  on 
stock  options  alone,  he  will  probably  pay 
more  taxes  on  his  lifetime  earnings  than  the 
official  pays  on  his  windfall. 

Why  is  the  electric  consumer  required  to 
subsidize  power  companies  and  their  top 
officials? 

Most  power  company  rates  are  regulated 
by  their  State  commissions  which,  in  too 
many  Instances,  are  understaffed  and  headed 
by  men  more  sympathetic  to  the  industry 
they  are  supposed  to  regulate  than  to  the 
consumer  whose  pocketbook  they  are  sup- 
posed to  protect. 

The  regulatory  commission  considers  how 
much  the  company  has  Invested,  and  how 
much  revenue  the  company  will  need  to  pay 
all  expenses,  Including  taxes,  and  make  a 
reasonable  profit.  (Most  regulatory  commis- 
sions and  utility  consultants  consider  a 
reasonable  profit  one  that  permits  a  9-  or 
10-percent  return  on  the  book  value  of  the 
company's  conmion  stock.)  Rates  are  then 
set  accordingly.  But  although  a  rate  may 
be  reduced  to  reflect  a  current  tax  cut  or 
other  savings,  the  companies  are  not  required 
by  law  to  refund  past  overcharges. 

For  example,  when  Congress  reduced  the 
corporation  income  tax  this  year,  the  major 
power  company  In  my  State  declared  that 
It  was  not  going  to  pass  this  saving  on  to 
its  customers.  After  public  pressure  for  a 
rate  reduction  mounted,  the  State  regulatory 
commission  required  the  company  to  pass 
the  tax  cut  on.  Accordingly,  rates  were 
reduced  by  about  $1V4  million  a  year. 

However,  the  regulatory  commission  could 
not  require  the  company  to  refund  to  the 
consvuner  excess  taxes,  or  for  that  matter 
any  other  overcharges,  which  had  accimiu- 
lated  In  the  company  coffers.  These  past 
overcharges,  according  to  a  principle  of  util- 
ity regulation,  are  "water  over  the  dam"  and 
cannot  be  recovered.  These  overcharges  add 
up  to  $5  per  month,  per  residential  customer. 
For  many  consumers,  this  $60  a  year  over- 
charge In  the  electricity  bill  cancels  out  the 
personal  Income  tax  reduction  Congress  gave 
them  this  year. 

But  the  main  reason  why  the  power  com- 
panies get  away  with  such  outrageous  activ- 
ity stems  from  the  companies'  advertising 
campaigns,  which  are  amazingly  successful 
and  thoroughly  misleading. 

Although  their  own  spokesmen  admit  that 
the  companies  don't  pay,  but  only  collect, 
taxes,  and  although  the  record  in  State  after 
States  shows  that  the  companies  neither 
pay  nor  refund  all  the  taxes  they  collect, 
the  companies  tell  us — in  magazine  and 
newspaper  advertisements.  In  material  mailed 
with  our  electricity  bills  and  through  orga- 
nizations to  which  the  companies  regularly 
contribute — that  the  local  power  company 
Is  the  biggest  taxpayer  in  the  neighborhood. 
And  they  sometimes  use  your  lost  taxes  to 
pay  for  this  propaganda. 

I  have  on  my  desk  newspaper  advertise- 
ments which  appeared  during  the  past  year 
In  Montana  and  Colorado.  One  makes  the 
claim  that  "Montana  Power  Is  the  biggest 
taxpayer  In  Montana."    The  other  one,  by 
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P„.UC  ser..™  CO.  o,  Co.or.ao,  goe.  .,en     |  jjjj  rSUTveT^  ^.r^lo^J'^'SS     I?e  24*'&c'SfuSirS^^>SrS: 

further:  „„„.„„  their  share  of     above  6  percent  for  a  while.  It  still  can't     turn  on  yearend  book  value : 

-When  It  comes  to  Pfjing  theh-  share  oi     aoo^e      ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  p^^^ 

taxes,   the   Investor-owned   "^imy  .^.^^".^  ^al?  If  you  have  any  knowledge  of  regu-                                                     lo.  75 

takesabackseattonoone     Infact  theln-  ^^^' ^ J°JJ     \^^^  ^^fould  be  self  evident.     J^e^ ^^^^ 

dustry  is  the  Nation's  argest  taxpayer     Pub-  g!^^  '^"%°'  ^^  i^^ve  the  Impression  that     JJ^l ^^  g^ 

Uc  service  CO.  is  no  different^    ^v'er  ,25  m^-  muSesTe  never  required  to  make  refunds,     JJ^O 1:::"::;:::::: 9.90 

largest  taxpayer.  we_  paid  well  over  $25  mU  m    ^^^  ^^^^     However.  I  am  sure  that     jjg ..-.- ^^ 

"°i.r ^a^J^bum  Its  case  upon  a  mis-  you  are  aware  that  they  do.                                   ,,::::: 9.40 

leading  statement,  the  company  piously  de-  Mr.  President,  frankly  I  am  surprised     1950 9  85 

nounces  Its  relatively  small  competitors  In  ^^^^             jq^    correspondent    brought     J^^^ '-'-'-'. 9.14 

the  power  business  with  these  words:  rate-of -return  matter.    He  as-     "^| IIIIIIZI.I 8.81 

•At  Public  service  Co.  we  look  "po^  PaY;  "^          decrease  In  a  company's  rate    \g^ "H 8.42 

'If-  °""^Mf  rtponlnity"  We  'on^°  w°is^  o^^^um   Actually,  the  rates  of  return    1^5?:::::::- J- JJ 

tl\TSove?nrnT-s?bsSdpow^^  of  many  companies  are  increasing    so     1950 «•«* 

felt  the  same  way  and  acted  accordingly.  that  they  even  exceed  regulatory  Umits—    1949 ^  gg 

"PTjBLic  SE3VICE  Co.  OF  Colorado,  ^n  indication  that  the  "lag"  IS  on  the    !»*» 7  74 

"An  Investor-Owned  utility."  ^^^.^  qj  regulators,  the  press,  and  the     i»**' '"' 

The   power   industry's   criticism   of   non-  p^^J^^.      Let  me  quote  some  impeccable  1  Estimated, 

profit  Poy'^^^o^JPf^^j^Xe  'CSoT'anl  "£  sources  on  this  subject.  I  read  further  from  the  letter: 

SmSign  trrambo'ozrthe'Sxp^yi  fs  S!  First,  from  Standard  &  Poor's  Industry  ^^t^^^^  No.  8  and  9  (general) :  Again  you 

SrSsinT  survey  on  July  18.  1963:  j^ll  to  show  utUlty  profits  m  their  propCT 

Two  years  ago.  a  series  of  national  adver-  j^  the  past  few  years,  a  number  of  electric  ught.     NaturaUy.   revenues   ^S;''®   ^°,^^*;!^,*^ 

tisements  by  certain  power  companies— that  utilities  Increased  their  earnings  to  the  ex-  tremendously.    However,  to  ^^«Jf^^ ''r,'^ 

the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  termed  ^ent  that  rates  of  return  on  invested  capital  of  revenue  increase,  it  ".f®^®!^'^^  ^  '^ 

••particularly    ugly"-featured     pictures    of  reached  or  exceed  those  aUowed  by  regulatory  vest  huge  amoimts  of  capltel  Into  the  rate 

Communist   guards   and    barbed    wire   over  authorities.    There  Is  nothing  on  the  horizon  base,  thus  pushing  the  revenuerequiremeni 

texts    which    criticized    Government,    rural  to  suggest  any  change  In  the  Impressive  trend  up.     In  other  words    It   H",,  P^f^ijj!  .^-^^ 

electric   cooperatives   and   municipal   power  ^j  revenues  for  electric  utilities,  even  allow-  crease  revenues  threefold,  but  realize  a  lower 

systems.    This  year  the  industry  has  doubled  ^^^^^  j^,  the  posslbUlty  of  periodic  rate  re-  rate  o^^f^*^^'   „.  ...^^^^  lOU's  reduce  rates. 

lis  national  advertising  program,  to  $4  mil-  ^juctlons.  Quest  on  No.  10     ™°  ^°".''  "^J^  ^nnot 

n«n      Aciditionallv    Individual    power   com-  .  „     .  they  stUl  do  well  financially.       xou  cannus 

panles  have  Seased^^^^^^                          «^°"  The  January  1  issue  of  Forbes  maga-  ^^  the  caution  which  must  be  exercised 

San  other  utilities  have.    Some  power  com-  zine.   under  the  headline,  "Greater  Ef-  in  doing  this,  and  you  must  realize  that^n^ 

panles  spend  more  than  75  cents  per  cus-  ^^^^^^y  Has  Generated  an  Unexpected  der  existing  tax.  flnanctog.  and  o^erregu^ 

S„i°/efrs.??rrSpSarr.C    ^u^^^ai-t  -n^e^r  Rate  Ceilings."    ".JJ^s?;'}^"^  o^  "M^^"^ 

"SI  Power  within  "  which  Is  designed  to  get  states :  industrial  customers  from  deserting  to  TVA. 

the  audience  to  send  Members  of  Congress  ^et   Income   has   been   rising   faster  than  (Xhls  happens  anyway.) 

spontaneous  letters  which  attack  nonprofit  ^gt  property,  and  the  Industry's  rate  of  re-                  President   my  previous  comments 

power  suppliers.  turn  has  moved  up  steadily.                                      ^  authorities  cited  shOW  that  the  rate 

ficXTn"  SLS' pr^eiC  eTecTriJJS  I  read  further  from  the  letter:  ^??e?urn  is  up,  and  that  income  has  been 

bills— and     my     $2.80     quarterly     dividend  Question  No.  7.  "A  6-percent  rate  of  re-  j-jsing  faster  than  property.     Therelore. 

check— they  find  it  hard  to  report  to  regu-  turn  on  investment  usually  means  a  9-  or  question  No.  8  and  question  No.  9  assume 

latory   agencies   how   much   they   spend   on  lo-percent    return    on    common    stock."     I  ^  generally  nonexistent  situation.    As  for 

propaganda.     I  asked  a  regulatory  agency  to  get   the  distinct  Impression  here   t^at  you  ^^  question  No.  10.  and  the  "dangerously 

require    itemization    of    these    expenditures  are  again  making  an  Insinuation,  this  tune                                           ^^^^  ^^^^  .p^^^  compe- 

and  discovered  that  some  of  the  propaganda  that  the  common  stockholdler  "celves  a  9  J^^    ™"\"                    ^      te  reduction  and 

expenditures   are    listed    as   "operating   ex-  ^^    10-percent    return    on    his    l^^^^stment^  f"  °?„trTn  Ss  haVlien  wonderf 

penses  "    This  means  that  you  must  pay  for  This,   of   course.   Is   ridiculous.    Only   after  increase  in  sales  nas  ^^"  ™"""",,  " 

some  of  this  propaganda.  In  addition  to  pay-  many  years  of  growth  and  successful  opera-  the  investor-Owned  compames,  as  weiias 

ing  taxes  which  the  company  keeps,  when  tion.  during  which  the  dividend  payout  per  fqj.  the  customers  in  the  TVA  area,     ine 

you  pay  your  bill.  share  has  Increased,  can  a  stockholder  earn  ^^^^^  ^j  earnings  for  all  class  A  and  Class 

That's   why   I  think  the  Industry's   own  even  6  or  7  percent.    In  the  first  year  or  ^  utilities  since  1937-39  is  up  sUghtly  less 

name   lor   itself— the   Investor-owned    utlU-  so    after   purchase,    the   utility   s^ckholder  ^^an  500  percent.    But  f or  the  lOU's  con- 

ties-.an  be  abbreviated.    They  are  lOU's.  ,    -JJ^.^f  ^  J  fown^a   malf ^^4^01  tiguous  to  the  TVA,  the  index  of  eamtngs 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  read  -*- ^  SVheToS'pan?  for  which  I  work^i  is  up  almost  ^'^^  P^I^«^„Ve'°duS^g  Ihl 

further  from  the  letter:  Ljught  these  shares  7  and  8  years  ago.    "The  39   average.     Furthermore,  dunngtne 

Question  No   6'  "One  of  the  principles  of  value  of  the  stock  has  Increased  considerably  past  quarter  of  a  century  the  common 

utn^ty    regu^atlJn    Is    the    'watJr    over    the  during  this  time,  but  computed  on  original  ^^^  earnings  of  investor-OWned  utihties 

dam'  rule     Unde?  this  principle.  If  revenues  investment,  my  rate  of  return  today  Is  6.7  pontigUOUS  to  the  TVA  have   mcreased 

or  expenses  are   incorrectly   estimated,   the  percent;  and  by  Industry  standards,  our  stock  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^  ^^^  ^S  has  the  na- 

party    damaged    does    not    get    a    refund."  is  considered  stable  and  healthy.  ^^^^^^  average  for  the  lOU'S.    TVA  com- 

Here  again,  we  find  a  half-truth.    You  forget  President,  Lemont  K.  Richardson,  petition  has  forced  the  lOU's  in  the  area 

to  mention  that  toe  consunier  is  not  always  ^                entitled  "Misconceptions  to  foUow  the  basic  economic  rule  that 

u:n''l^ItT:S:^m   Te^nSo^  -mmit  Tbou^  EaVnings  Dilution  in  Electric  Util-  ordinary  businessmen  understand.  I^w- 

s  o^  efther  knoXgiy  or  innecentiy  damage  jtv  Analysis,"  which  appeared  in  the  Sep-  er  prices  mean  increased  pales.    Cheap 

utiSy  SmpaS^eVtLough  a  procels  known  tember-October  1964  issue  of  Financial  and  abundant  power  is  good  for  the  com- 

as  "regulatory  lag."    Let's  assume,  for  pur-  Analysts  Journal,  wrote:  pany  which  sells  it,  and  for  tne  cusrom- 

poses  of  illustration,   that  the  ABC  Utility  ^tlUtv  companies  have  been  earning  any-  ers,  tOO. 

Company  has  been  allowed  a  rate  of  return  /^        J       7  to  13  percent  on  their  common  i  read  further  from  the  letter: 

Of  6  percent.    Let's  also  ^^^"^^^^"p. !."="f  |  ^i^W  or  net  worth  In  recent  years.    Again.  Questions  No.  11-15  (general)  :  It  Is  a  weU 

tax  cuts    etc.    'The  ^^^^^^^l^^J'Xll^^^' ^j  Sr  convenience,  let  us  assume  a  10-percent  esSShed  fact  that  some  utilities  offer  stock 

ZTcLZ^I:\eZr.er.te  SnoM  retum  on  common  equity  is  fainyrepresen.  opUo-  to  ex«ut.ves    bu^ 

percent,  and  head  lower.    By  the  time  the  tatlve  for  the  Industry.  ^Th^ToseTtheautomobirchemlcal,  heavy 

company   applies   for  rate  relief,   the   com-  .^   .j,   Hy(je,  Jr.,  In  an  article  entitled  „^achlnery  or  any  other  large  industry  In  this 

mission  goes  through  its  slow  laborious  pro-  ,.  .Qrowth'   in  Utility   Earnings,"   which  country.    I'm  sure  that  you  will  agree  that 

ceedlngs  and  Issues  an  order  granting  relief.  ^   j      Growth   Trends   of  PubUc  the  utUlty  Industry  would  look  conseijatlre 

much  time  has  elapsed,  during  which  the  JP^tiS     'gS  publSied  by  F.  S.  Smith-  indeed.    I  am  sorry  to  read  about  the  greedy 

rate  has  been  less  than  6  percent.    So.  in  Utlliues,  iyoJ,  puuimncvi  uj  *  .  « 
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Montana  Power  Co.  president;  but  I  respect- 
fully submit  that  business.  Industry,  and 
yes,  even  Government,  have  people  who  will 
come  up  with  a  fast  dollar  if  the  opportunity 
presents  Itself.  Again.  I  feel  you  are  well 
aware  of  this  situation. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  moment  I  shall  ask 
permission  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
my  recent  magazine  article  concerning 
the  optioned  elite  among  the  lOU's. 
First,  I  point  out.  however,  that  my  arti- 
cle tells  the  story  of  only  a  few  of  the 
option  excesses  indulged  in  by  power 
company  insiders.  I  would  suggest  to 
any  interested  newsmen  or  regulatory 
commissions  that  they  would  find  espe- 
cially interesting  the  option  schemes  of 
Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co.; 
Ohio  Edison:  United  Gas  Improvement 
Co. ;  Kansas  City  Power  &  Light :  Eastern 
Gas  &  Fuel,  of  which  Boston  Gas  is  a 
subsidiary ;  and  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord my  article  entitled  "Utility  Stock  Op- 
tions— Executive  'Incentive'  Versus  Pub- 
lic Interest,"  which  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember 28,  1964  issue  of  the  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Utility  Stock  Options — Executive 
Incentive  v.  Pctblic  Interest 
( By  Senator  Lee  Metcalp) 
On   October    5.    1959.    the   president   of    a 
private    utility    company    supplemented    his 
$75.000-a-year  salary  in  a  one-day  transac- 
tion   which    netted    him    $370.000 — or    more 
than  the  average  American  will  make  in  his 
lifetime. 

More  Important,  however,  are  the  facts 
that  this  1-day  windfall  will  come  out  of 
the  pocket  of  the  average  American,  and 
that  the  utility  executive  may  pay  less  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  on  It  than  the  average  Amer- 
ican will  pay  on  his  much-lower  lifetime 
earnings. 

Illegal?  Not  a  bit.  The  utility  presi- 
dent's proflt-and-tax  advantage  are  part  of  a 
perfectly  legitimate  modern  business  incen- 
tive— the  restricted  stock  option  device — 
which  is  supposed  to  help  highly  competi- 
tive businesses  attract  and  hold  competent 
executives. 

Under  this  deceptively  simple  scheme,  a 
certain  amount  of  stock  is  set  aside  forsale 
to  company  insiders  (mostly  top  executives) 
at  some  later  date  when.  It  Is  hoped,  the 
market  value  of  the  stock  will  have  risen. 
When  the  time  comes  for  the  executive  to 
exercise  his  option,  he  does  not  buy  the  stock 
at  Its  current  price,  but  at  the  price  as  of 
the  day  his  option  was  granted.  Thus  he 
makes  an  automatic  profit — and  without 
risking  a  hair,  since  he  has  no  obligation  to 
buy  the  stock.  If  its  value  rises,  he  buys: 
If  It  doesn't,  he  doesn't. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  the 
stock  option  Is  perhaps  a  superfluous  Incen- 
tive for  people  making  $75,000  a  year,  and 
I  tend  to  agree  with  them.  However,  my 
concern  here  is  not  with  the  option  In  gen- 
eral but  with  Its  use  In  one  of  the  most 
stable,  least  competitive,  most  profitable 
enterprises  in  America — the  electric  light  and 
power  Industry. 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  sums  they  spend 
to  advertise  themselves  as  such,  the  privately 
owned  companies  that  provide  75  percent  of 
the  Nation's  electricity  are  not  "just  another 
business."  There  is  a  significant  difference 
between  an  electric  light  and  power  com- 
pany (or  any  private  utility,  for  that  matter) 
and  an  electronics,  plastics,  or  space  age 
company,  or  any  nonutlllty  businesses  for 
that  matter.    The  latter  compete,  more  or 


less,  with  other  firms  in  the  same  field  and 
run  the  risk  of  being  forced  to  close  up  shop 
If  they  fall  to  offer  a  desirable  product  at 
a  competitive  price. 

The  electric  light  and  power  companies — 
the  Nation's  largest  industry,  with  about  12 
percent  of  the  capital  Invested  in  all  Ameri- 
can business — have  little  normal  competi- 
tion. As  public  service  companies,  they  op- 
erate under  Government  franchises  and 
enjoy  the  power  of  eminent  domain  and 
other  special  privileges.  But  most  of  all, 
they  are  monopolies  in  their  communities, 
and.  therefore,  above  the  everyday  fight  for 
economic  survival.  Each  year  some  15,000 
businesses  go  on  the  rocks;  not  a  single 
private  power  company  has  failed  in  more 
than  a  generation. 

Instead,  the  Industry  annually  chalks  up 
record  profits — partly  because  of  technologi- 
cal advances,  but  mainly  because  It  Is  a  mo- 
nopoly selling  a  necessity  for  which  demand 
Is  constantly  Increasing. 

Since  the  industry  Is  not  competitive,  and 
since  the  consumer  is  forced  to  foot  the  bill 
for  the  company  operating  costs  and  profit, 
the  question  should  be  asked  whether  the 
investor-owned  utilities  (as  they  like  to  call 
themselves)  or  lOU's  (as  I  prefer  to  call 
them)  should  be  allowed  to  use  the  re- 
stricted stock  option. 

Option  plans  are  increasing  In  the  utili- 
ties. They  began  spreading  quietly  through 
the  Industry  during  the  complacent  fifties, 
and  at  last  count  some  29  private  electric 
companies  had  option  plans  for  executives. 
Even  had  it  wanted  to — which  it  didn't  dur- 
ing the  Eisenhower  administration — the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  could  neither  herald 
nor  halt  this  Invasion.  FPC  Jurisdiction 
over  security  issues  Is  severely  limited  to  the 
few  Independent  operating  companies  that 
are  organized  outside  the  States  In  which 
they  operate,  or  that  are  organized  and  oper- 
ating in  States  which  lack  a  State  agency 
authorized  to  police  Issuance  of  securities. 

As  a  result,  only  one  of  the  29  plans  was 
approved  by  the  FPC.  Of  the  remainder,  10 
are  part  of  holding-company  option  plans 
approved  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  and  18  were  presumably  ap- 
proved by  State  regulatory  agencies  which 
are  even  more  susceptible  to  taming  than 
Federal  agencies  and  which,  in  some  States, 
are  little  more  than  Industry  lap  dogs.  Only 
three  State  regulatory  agencies  (Maryland, 
Georgia,  and  New  York)  have  taken  stands 
against  the  stock  option  for  public  utilities. 
On  the  Federal  level,  the  SEC  has  consid- 
ered three  cases  involving  utility  use  of  stock 
options  and  the  FPC  has  considered  two. 
Both  agencies  have  consistently  held  that 
option  plans  for  utilities  are  not  prohibited 
by  law.  But  although  both  are  also  specifi- 
cally authorized  to  reject  such  plans  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests of  stockholders  and  consumers,  only 
the  FPC  has  found  any  merit  In  this  position. 
The  first  option  plan  to  come  before  the 
SEC  was  opposed  by  the  SEC  staff  on  this 
basis,  among  others.  However,  the  Eisen- 
hower-appointed commission  rejected  the 
staff  position  and  the  two  subsequent  plans 
were  approved  without  hearings. 

The  precedent  set  by  the  Elsenhower  Com- 
mission was  also  followed  by  the  New  Fron- 
tier Commission  (four  Kennedy  appointees 
and  one  Elsenhower  holdover)  which  ap- 
proved the  third  holding-company  plan. 

Kennedy  appointments  did  make  a  differ- 
ence at  the  FPC.  however,  as  was  demon- 
strated in  the  Black  Hills  Power  &  Light  Co. 
case  early  this  summer.  By  a  3  to  2  vote,  the 
present  commission  rejected  the  company's 
application  to  set  up  an  option  plan  for  top 
executives  on  the  ground  that  the  plan  "is 
not  compatible  with  the  public  interest." 
(One  hopes  this  decision  will  encourage  the 
SEC  to  reexamine  its  position  when  next  It 
considers  a  utility  application  for  stock 
options.) 


The  Black  Hills  decision  reversed  the  pool- 
tlon  taken  by  the  FPC  under  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  which,  after  It  had  shed  even 
the  pretense  of  regulating  electric  utilities 
approved— with  neither  hearing  nor  dis- 
sent— the  application  of  Montana  Power  Co 
to  issue  options  on  100,000  shares  of  stock 
That  was  in  1956,  when  the  company  was 
a  New  Jersey  corporation  operating  in  Mon- 
tana. The  authority  for  that  issuance  was  to 
expire  In  June  1959,  but  on  May  27,  1959,  the 
cooperative  Elsenhower  commission  author- 
ized the  company  to  Issue  5.693,382  additional 
shares  to  cover  a  3-for-l  split  of  all  the 
firm's  stock.  Neither  the  company's  applica- 
tion nor  the  commission's  approval  men- 
tioned anything  about  stock  under  option  or 
the  June  expiration  date,  so  the  100,000  shares 
under  option  were  also  multiplied  by  3. 

In  addition,  the  company  boosted  the  total 
number  of  shares  subject  to  option  to  750,000. 
or  10  percent  of  Its  total  common  stock  issu- 
ance— without  official  approval  Insofar  as  can 
now  be  determined.  When  the  honeymoon 
ended  with  the  advent  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration in  1961.  the  company  escaped 
FPC  Jurisdiction  over  security  Issues  by  mov- 
ing "home"  to  Montana. 

The  FPC  now  estimates  that  the  750,000 
shares  the  company  has  under  option  will 
eventually  cost  $9  million  in  capital  fore- 
gone— $9  million  which  will  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  ordinary  stockholders  and  the 
company's  customers. 

It  comes  out  of  the  ordinary  stockholder's 
pocket  because  Issuance  of  cutrate  stock  to 
company  insiders  dilutes  the  equity  of  ordi- 
nary stockholders  and  thereby  reduces  their 
earnings  per  share.  And  It  oomes  out  of  the 
consumer's  pocket  because  the  capital  loss 
resulting  from  the  sale  of  stock  at  prices  far 
under  market  value  tends  to  discourage  rate 
reductions  and  encourage  rate  Increases. 

But  for  the  favored  few,  the  stock  option 
Is  a  virtual  guarantee  of  additional  riches  to 
pile  atop  their  already  fat  Incomes. 

Let's  return,  for  example,  to  the  $75,000- 
a-year  utility  executive  I  cited  earlier.  His 
name  is  J.  E.  Corette,  president  of  the  Mon- 
tana Power  Co.  Montana  Power  stock  was 
selling  for  $23.75  per  share  on  that  October 
day  In  1959  when  he  exercised  his  Insider's 
option  to  purchase  30.000  shares.  Mr.  Co- 
rette. however,  paid  less  than  $11.50  per  share 
(what  the  stock  was  selling  for  a  few  years 
earlier  when  his  option  was  granted)  or  a 
total  of  $342,230  for  stock  worth  $712,500  at 
the  time  he  purchased  it. 

Nor  Is  this  all.  Montana  Power  stock  Is 
now  selling  for  about  $38  per  share;  thus  Mr. 
Corette  paid  $342,230  for  stock  now  worth 
$1,140,000.  And  to  top  It  off.  another  35,000 
shares  has  been  set  aside  for  him  to  purchase 
at  similar  bargain-basement  prices  later  on. 
Mr.  Corette's  case  Is  neither  Isolated  nor 
extreme.  For  example,  G.  L.  MacGregor, 
president  of  Texas  Utilities,  who  has  an  an- 
nual salary  of  $92,150,  and  who  will  receive 
more  than  $33,000  a  year  when  he  retires, 
has  also  realized  a  windfall  profit  of  $350,000 
under  the  stock-option  gimmick  as  of  this 
writing. 

Other  examples  could  be  cited,  but  I 
single  out  Montana  and  Texas  because  the 
lOU's  In  these  States  are  the  top  contenders 
for  the  light  overcharge  championship  of  the 
United  States.  The  rates  of  return  for  major 
power  companies  in  both  States  is  about  9 
percent — or  50  percent  more  than  the  6- 
percent  rate  considered  reasonable  by  most 
regulatory  commissions  and  utility  experts. 
Remember  the  Dixon -Yates  controversy  of  10 
years  ago?  One  of  the  main  reasons  for 
congressional  concern  at  that  time  was  the 
provision  for  a  9-percent  rate  of  return  for 
that  utility  combine. 

The  absence  of  risk  is  not  the  only  ad- 
vantage In  this  guaranteed  profit  scheme. 
Our  tax  laws  contain  special  preferential  pro- 
visions for  such  unearned  riches.  Thus, 
should  he  sell  bis  stock  bonanza,  the  option- 
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rich  executive  would  not  have  to  pay  the 
hlKher  progressive  rate  which  doctors,  law- 
yers and  other  high  Income  Americans  must 
nay  Instead,  he  would  pay  the  much  lower 
25-percent  or  less  capital-gains  rate.  Or  he 
may  give  some  of  the  stock  to  a  tax-exempt 
organization.  In  which  case  he  is  allowed  to 
deduct,  not  what  he  paid  for  it,  but  its  higher 
current  market  value. 

The  lOU's  have  based  their  case  for  the 
stock  option  on  two  main  pillars— that  the 
option  is  needed  to  attract  and  hold  com- 
petent executives,  and  that  the  device  pro- 
vides an  Incentive  for  better  management, 
thereby  benefiting  the  consumer  as  well  as 
the  company  and  its  shareholders. 

Neither  argument  made  much  impression 
on  the  FPC  majority  in  the  Black  Hills  case. 
The  first  pillar  was  toppled  with  the  tart 
observation  that  it  "can  hardly  be  accepted 
since  the  record  shows  that  without  stock 
options  the  company  has  lost  no  employees 
with  a  salary  in  excess  of  $7,000  per  year  ex- 
cept by  death  or  retirement."  And  In  an- 
swer to  the  argument  that  options  stimulate 
better  management,  the  FPC  commented 
that  such  plans  permit  "executive  compen- 
sation which  is  often  irrational,  erratic,  and 
unrelated  to  the  performance  of  the  execu- 
tive," and  that  there  is  "no  basis  for  con- 
cluding that  such  plans  either  lead  to  or 
have  evolved  from  distinguished  performance 
In  the  public  Interest." 

As  for  benefiting  the  consumer,  the  In- 
dustry Is  apparently  referring  to  something 
other  than  the  cost  of  electricity.  For  ex- 
ample, since  1956,  when  Montana  Power  Co. 
established  a  stock  option  plan  "to  stimulate 
better  management,"  the  cost  of  electricity 
for  Montana  homeowners  and  businesses  has 
Increased. 

The  same  is  true  for  the  Industry  as  a 
whole.  During  the  4-year  period  from  1958 
through  1962,  the  net  earnings  of  electric 
utilities  increased  by  $543  million.  Yet  the 
net  result  of  all  rate  changes  during  this 
same  period  was  an  increase  of  $85  million. 
The  industry's  guideline  to  success,  it 
would  seem.  Is  to  pass  all  cost  Increases  on 
to  the  consumer,  but  pocket  all  cost  reduc- 
tions. For  example,  as  a  result  of  techno- 
logical advances,  the  Industry  can  now  pro- 
duce twice  as  much  electricity  from  a  ton  of 
coal  as  It  could  20  years  ago.  You  would 
never  know  it  to  look  at  your  electric  bill. 

And  nine  times  since  World  War  II,  Con- 
gress has  granted  the  lOU's  a  tax  reduction. 
Yet  seldom  have  these  savings  been  passed  on 
to  the  consumer,  whose  light  bill  is  set  at  a 
rate  high  enough  to  insure  a  profit  after 
payment  of  all  taxes  and  operating  costs,  in- 
cluding fat  executive  salaries,  plush  fringe 
benefits  and.  in  some  Instances,  well  publi- 
cized charitable  contributions  and  unpubll- 
clzed  country  club  memberships  for  execu- 
tives. 

The  fact  is  that  little  evidence  can  be  ad- 
vanced to  show  that  the  stock  option  has 
provided  any  sort  of  Incentive  which  benefits 
the  consumer,  but  plenty  can  be  offered  to 
suggest  that  It  provides  an  Incentive  to  keep 
rates  and  profits  so  high  that  the  market 
value  of  stock  is  almost  certain  to  rise. 

The  FPC  noted  the  conflict-of-interest 
danger  in  the  Black  Hills  case  with  the  com- 
ment that  "the  incentives  under  stock  option 
plans  *  •  •  tend  naturally  to  divert  man- 
agement from  their  responsibilities  to  the 
public  and  to  focus  their  attention  on  maxi- 
mizing prices  and  earnings  in  order  to  push 
stock  quotations  ever  higher." 

There  are  several  other  arguments  against 
recourse  to  the  stock  options,  not  only  by 
public  utilities  but  by  any  business.  For 
example,  they  fail  to  achieve  their  stated 
purpose  insofar  as  the  biggest  option  grants 
go  to  already  established,  fat-salaried  senior 
executives  such  as  Messrs.  Corette  and 
MacGregor. 

Also,  there  Is  the  surprising  fact  that  stock 
options  are  far  more  costly  to  a  corporation 


than  straight  salary  bonvises  because,  unlike 
bonuses  and  salaries,  option  costs  are  not 
tax  deductible.  For  example,  if  Montana 
Power  Co.  had  given  its  president  a  $370,000 
bonus  instead  of  an  option  to  buy  30,000 
shares  at  half  price,  the  company  could  have 
deducted  52  percent,  or  about  $192,000,  from 
its  taxes. 

Why  then  do  the  lOU's  cling  to  the  stock 
option?  First  of  all.  why  worry  about  taxes 
when  they  are  simply  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer? Beyond  that,  high  salaries  and  bo- 
nuses stick  out  like  sore  thumbs  In  front  of 
stockholders  and  regulatory  commissions. 
The  costs  of  stock  options  are  less  apparent 
and  therefore  less  embarrassing. 

FPC  noted  in  the  Black  Hills  case  that  not 
only  are  the  actual  costs  hidden  from  share- 
holders and  consumers,  but  stock  options  dis- 
tort the  real  cost  of  electric  utility  service 
because  there  is  no  practical  way  of  including 
their  cost  in  the  rate  formula. 

Furthermore,  the  secrecy  surrounding  util- 
ity use  of  restricted  stock  options,  the  lack  of 
adequate  reporting  on  option  windfalls  by 
utility  executives,  and  the  shortage  of  staff 
In  most  regulatory  agencies,  both  State  and 
Federal,  cripple  any  attempt  to  determine 
the  precise  use  and  consequences  of  re- 
stricted stock-option  plans. 

The  staff  shortage  is  especially  significant 
In  the  Federal  regulatory  commission.  For 
example,  during  the  Eisenhower  years  the 
staff  of  the  SEC  ownership  reports  section 
was  slashed  from  14  to  7.  This  section  re- 
views ownership  reports  of  many  companies. 
Including  the  power  utilities. 

The  staff  has  since  been  upped  to  9, 
but  because  of  the  increased  number  of  busi- 
nesses the  section  now  has  twice  as  many 
ownership  reports  to  review  as  when  there 
were  14  on  its  staff.  Yet  this  section  Is  one 
of  the  few  places  where  prospective  Inves- 
tors, stockholders,  and  ratepayers  can  get 
some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  company 
Insiders  have  utilized  restricted  stock  op- 
tions. 

Similarly,  the  staff  of  the  FPC  is  still  suf- 
fering from  its  reduction  to  skeleton  force 
during  the  1950's  and  the  Elsenhower  de- 
emphasls  of  electric  utility  regulation.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  the  comments  of  the  pres- 
ent Chairman.  Joseph  C.  Swldler,  a  Kennedy 
appointee: 

"There  is  small  wonder  that  knowledge  of 
the  FPC's  rate  Jurisdiction  has  not  been 
widespread.  When  I  became  a  member  of 
the  Commission  it  took  me  some  time  to  find 
the  Commission's  electric  rate  staff.  It 
turned  out  that  It  was  hidden  away  in  the 
Bureau  of  Natural  Gas." 

Expansion  of  the  FPC  staff,  to  provide  a 
degree  of  protection  and  information  for  in- 
vestors and  consumers,  is  now  imperative  In 
view  of  this  year's  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
the  Col  ton  (California)  case,  which  gives 
the  FPC  Jurisdiction  over  wholesale  power 
rates. 

Fifty-year  licenses  for  hydroelectric  proj- 
ects, granted  to  private  power  companies  un- 
der the  Water  Power  Act  of  1920.  will  begin 
expiring  In  1970.  and  Congress  must  have, 
well  in  advance,  Information  to  determine 
whether  these  licenses  should  be  renewed. 

The  Industry  will  do  all  It  can  to  prevent 
appointment  of  consumer-oriented  commis- 
sioners or  additional  staff  at  either  agency. 
And  the  Industry  will  continue  to  cry  that  It 
is  the  body  and  soul  of  competitive  American 
free  enterprise,  and  that  all  businesses  pass 
taxes  and  operating  costs  on  to  the  con- 
sumer However,  it  must  be  repeated  that 
competition  limits  what  other  businesses  can 
pass  on. 

No  one  denies  that  the  electric  light  and 
power  industry  faces  competition  of  a  sort. 
For  example,  it  faces  limited  competition 
from  the  gas  utilities  (also  monopolies,  and 
In  many  Instances  incorporated  in  the  same 
firm  as  the  electric  monopoly)  which  offer  a 
product  that  is  Just  as  good  as  electricity  for 


some  purposes,  such  as  cooking.  But  there  Is 
little  danger  that  gas  will  replace  electricity 
as  the  means  of  lighting  the  Nation's  homes 
and  streets  or  powering  its  industry. 

Further,  the  few  public-owned  municipal 
power  systems,  the  rural  cooperatives,  and 
the  Federal  power  program  also  might  be  con- 
sidered competitors  in  that  they  serve  as 
yardsticks  against  which  private  power  op- 
erations and  rates  can  be  measured. 

But  even  such  remote  competition  as  this 
is  obnoxious  to  the  private-power  industry. 
It  has  mounted  a  multi-million-dollar  prop- 
aganda campaign— paid  for  in  part  by  electric 
consumers— against  these  other  suppliers  of 
electric  power,  and  it  regularly  contributes 
money  and  executive  leadership  to  a  host  of 
rlghtwing  organizations  which  attack  public 
power — as  well  as  the  income  tax.  aid  to  edu- 
cation, civil  rights,  and  the  United  Nations- 
as  part  of  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

Yet  despite  these  quasl-competltors,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  electric  light  and  pow- 
er industry  Is  delightfully  different  as  it 
perches  on  a  luxurious  tax  shelter  far  above 
the  battle  for  economic  survival  in  which 
ordinary  businesses  engage. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
further  from  the  letter: 

Question  No.  16:  "However,  the  most 
effective  method  of  rate  reduction  is  to  give 
lOUs  more  competition,  in  the  form  of 
municipal  power  systems,  rural  electric  co- 
operatives, public  utility  districts  and  Fed- 
eral power  projects."  Before  you  tie  up  bil- 
lions of  taxpayers'  dollars  in  duplicate  power 
facilities,  you  need  a  better  reason  than  to 
provide  competition  for  investor-owned  utili- 
ties. How  far  you  can  push  the  New  York 
taxpayer  to  provide  tax  funds  for  cheap 
Montana  electricity.  I  don't  know.  But  I'm 
sure  there's  a  limit.  It's  one  thing  for  Gov- 
ernment to  regulate,  but  quite  another  to 
compete;  and  it's  the  duty  of  government 
to  serve,  not  to  be  served,  although  this  may 
be  difficult  for  a  politician  to  comprehend.  I 
agree  with  your  statement  that  a  good 
regulatory  body  with  an  expert  staff  is  a 
basic  ingredient  in  the  ratemaking  recipe. 

Mr  President,  of  course  no  one  is  pro- 
posing to  tie  up  billions  of  tax  dollars  m 
dupUcate  power  facilities.  However,  the 
same  mail  which  brought  the  letter  to 
which  I  here  refer  also  brought  me  a  let- 
ter from  the  city  manager  of  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.,  which  shows  that  the  re- 
fusal of  lOU's  to  amend  wheeling  con- 
tracts, and  in  some  instances  even  to 
negotiate,  leads  to  demands  for  Federal 
transmission  lines  to  serve  customers 
with  distribution  systems  which  are  at 
the  mercy  of  an  lOU.  There  have  been 
similar  instances  recently  in  Idaho  and 
in  Georgia.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
correspondence  which  I  have  received 
from  the  Santa  Clara  city  manager,  D.  R. 
von  Raesfeld,  who  says  that  the  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.  stated  they  "had  no 
wish  to  negotiate  any  contract  modifica- 
tions with  the  city  and  would  further 
refuse  to  wheel  power  to  the  city  of  Santa 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cor- 
respondence was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  City  of  Santa  Clara,  Calif.. 

January  12,  1965. 

Hon.  Lee  Metcalf. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Hon.  Lee  Metcalf:  The  city  of  Santa 
Clara,  which  operates  its  own  municipal  elec- 
tric system,  appreciates  your  booklet  on  the 
loaded  light  bill. 
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The  problems  of  obtaining  fair  and  equi- 
table treatment  from  the  IOU'b,  specincally 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  has  recently  been 
Very  graphically  pointed  out  to  the  city  of 
Santa  Clara. 

On  July  27.  1964,  the  city  of  Santa  Clara 
received  an  allocation  of  75  megawatts  of 
Central  Valley  power  from  the  Honorable 
Stewart  Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Since  that  time,  the  city  has  been  trying  to 
Implement  this  allocation  by  means  of  re- 
negotiations of  their  existing  contract  with 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

On  January  5.  1965,  a  meeting  was  held 
with  representatives  of  this  largest  electric 
utility  in  the  United  States.  At  this  meeting 
Pacinc  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  stated  they  had 
no  wish  to  negotiate  any  contract  modifica- 
tions with  the  city  and  would  further  refuse 
to  wheel  power  to  the  city  of  Santa  Clara. 

This  attitude  of  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
prompted  the  city  council  to  pass  the  en- 
closed official  resolution  and  to  also  file  letters 
of  complaint  with  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mlsjslon  and  the-  California  Public  Utilities 
Commission  Copies  of  tiiese  documents  are 
enclosed  for  your  consideration  and  use. 

The  city  of  Santa  Clara  requests  your  Im- 
mediate aid  and  action  In  every  manner 
possible  to  enable  the  city  of  Santa  Clara  to 
modify  Its  contract  so  that  we  may  receive 
lair  treatment  from  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Co. 

Very  truly  yours, 

D.  R.  VON  Raesfeld. 
City  Manager,  City  of  Santa  Clara. 


The  CriY    of   Santa   Clara,   Calif.. 

January  5.  1965. 
California  Public  UxiLiriES  Commission, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Honorable  Commissioners:  The  city  of 
Santa  Clara,  a  municipal  corporation  of  the 
State  of  California,  whose  principal  oflBce  Is 
situated  at  1500  Warburton  Avenue,  Santa 
Chira,  Calif.,  hiis  directed  me.  as  the  city's 
mayor,  to  file  this  letter  of  complaint  with 
you.  against  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  a  Cali- 
fornia corporation  whose  principal  office  Is 
located  at  245  Market  Street.  San  Francisco. 
Calif. 

The  city  of  Santa  Clara,  at  the  present 
time,  purchases  its  entire  requirements  of 
electric  power  and  energy  from  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.,  a  C.Uifornla  electric  utility  com- 
pany, which  operates  in  central  and  north- 
em  California.  Santa  Clara  applies  some  of 
the  power  purchased  to  municipal  uses,  but 
resells  the  bulk  of  It  to  thousands  of  residen- 
tial, commercial,  and  industrial  customers. 

On  July  A.  1964.  the  city  of  Santa  Clara 
received  from  the  U.S.  Government  Depart- 
ment of  Interior.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  an 
allocation  of  75  megawatts  of  withdrawable 
Central  Valley  project  power. 

The  electric  service  was  to  be  furnished 
over  the  facilities  of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Co..  under  the  terms  and  conditions  pro- 
vided In  contract  No.  175r-2650  between  the 
U.S.  Government  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

On  August  7.  1964,  a  letter  was  sent  to  Mr. 
L.  J.  Brundlge.  division  manager.  San  Joee 
division.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  This  let- 
ter confirmed  previous  telephone  conversa- 
tions, and  requested  a  meeting  to  reopen  con- 
tract talks  with  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 
and  commence  Immediate  discussions  to  de- 
termine a  mutually  acceptable  means  for 
terminating  or  modifying  our  existing  power 
purchase  contract  with  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.  The  city  requested  at  that  time  that 
the  time  schedule  be  such  as  to  permit  Santa 
Clara  to  start  receiving  Federal  power  wheel- 
ed over  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  facili- 
ties starting  on  or  before  January  1,  1965. 

On  August  10,  1964,  a  letter  was  written 
to  Mr.  Robert  J.  Pafford,  regional  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  re- 
questing his  office  prepare  a  contract  for  the 


purchase  of  the  75  megawatts  of  Central 
Valley  project  power  In  accordance  with  the 
letter  of  allocation  dated  July  24,  1964, 
signed  by  Stewart  Udall,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

On  August  21,  1964,  the  city  of  Santa  Clara 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  Kadle,  acting 
regional  director  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  confirm- 
ing receipt  of  the  letter  of  August  10,  and 
advising  the  city  of  Santa  Clnra  that  they 
had  requested  transmission  and  wheeling 
service  from  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
for  the  city  of  Santa  Clara. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Kadle  stated  that  It  was 
his  understanding  that  Pacific  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Co.  planned  to  meet  with  the  city  of 
Santa  Clara  for  further  discussion  of  con- 
tractural  arrangements. 

It  has  been  almost  5  months  since  the 
city  has  Initially  contacted  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.  and  to  date,  no  action  on  their 
part  has  been  made  to  resolve  our  problem. 
In  the  interim,  we  have  had  numerous  In- 
quiries from  our  industrial  community  and 
citizens  at  large,  requesting  information  re- 
garding the  present  status  of  our  negotia- 
tions with  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  Sec- 
ondly, large  amounts  of  money  are  involved 
and  it  Is  the  feeling  of  all  concerned  that 
negotiations  with  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.  be  accelerated  and  concluded  at  an  early 
date,  so  that  we  may  take  advantage  of  our 
75  megawatts  of  power  as  allocated  by  the 
Depiu-tment  of  Interior. 

On  January  5,  1965,  a  meeting  was  held 
with  representatives  of  the  city  of  Santa 
Clara  and  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  At 
this  time  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  stated 
that  they  have  no  wish  to  negotiate  any 
contract  revisions  with  the  city  of  Santa 
Clara  and  further  would  refuse  to  wheel 
power  to  the  city  of  Santa  Clara.  This  an- 
swer was  given  despite  the  fact  that  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.  representatives  had  offered 
and  the  city  of  Santa  Clara  accepted  a  pro- 
posal to  -seek  a  means  of  modification  to  the 
o.Kistlng  contract.  In  the  meeting  of  Jan- 
u;iry  5,  196.S.  the  city  of  Santa  Clara  did  ofTer 
a  proposed  revised  contract  to  the  Pacific 
G.is  Aj  Electric  Co. 

No  consideration  was  given  by  the  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.  to  the  failure  to  reduce 
the  resale  schedule  "R"  due  to  the  recent 
El  Paso  case  decision  or  the  availability  of 
power  from  governmental  sources.  Including 
the  State  of  California. 

The  city  of  Santa  Clara  has  been  purchas- 
ing electrical  energy  from  Pacific  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Co.  historically  since  1913.  The  agree- 
ment now  In  effect  was  authorized  and  signed 
on  October  26,  1955,  and  further  supple- 
mented on  the  24th  day  of  May  1960. 

Section  7  of  this  sxipplcmental  agreement 
extends  the  original  contract  for  a  period  of 
5  years  and  terminates  on  August  27,  1967. 
Section  10  of  the  same  agreement  stipulates 
that  It  shall,  at  all  times,  be  subject  to  such 
changes  or  modifications  as  the  Public  Util- 
ities Commission  of  the  State  of  California 
may,  from  time  to  time,  direct  In  the  exer- 
cise of  Its  Jurisdiction. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  city  that  it  owes 
to  itself  and  the  public  users  of  power  ac- 
quired from  city,  the  benefits  of  the  cheaper 
power  presently  available;  that  Is,  rapid  and 
effective  utilization  of  the  75  megawatt  Fed- 
eral allocation. 

It  Is  the  position  of  the  city  that  the  Com- 
mission shoulders  a  similar  responsibility  and 
perhaps  of  greater  magnitude  where  duties 
are  commensurate  with  powers. 

It  Is  the  position  of  the  city  that  the  Com- 
mission has  the  right,  power,  and  duty  to 
make  adjustments  to  the  contract  under 
which  the  city  now  obtains  power  from 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  as  expressly  pro- 
vided under  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

It  Is  therefore  requested  that  the  Commis- 
sion initiate  Immediate  action  that  will  per- 


mit modification  of  the  existing  contract  so 
that  City  and  its  customers  may  take  full 
advantage  of  Its  rightful  and  lawful  share 
of  the  allocation  of  Central  Valley  Power 
that  has  been  granted  by  the  Department 
of  Interior  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Due  to  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of 
Southern  California  Edison,  et  al.  v.  Federal 
Power  Commission,  84S.  CT,  644376,  U.S.  205 
(1964),  the  city  of  Santa  Clara  intends  to 
also  request  an  investigation  of  schedule  R 
.as  it  applies  to  the  city  of  Santa  Clara  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  our  letter  being  sent 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lawrence  L.  Farcher, 
Mayor,  City  of  Santa  Clara. 
By  D.  R.  VON  Raesfeld, 
City,  Manager,  City  of  Santa  Clara. 


The  City  of  Santa  Clara,  Calif., 

January  5,  1965. 
Federal  Power  Commi-ssion, 
Washington.  DC. 

(Attention:    Mr.   Joseph   C.   Swidler,   Chair- 
man.) 

Honorable  Commissioners:  The  city  of 
Santa  Clara,  a  municipal  corporation  of  the 
State  of  California,  whose  principal  office  is 
situated  at  1500  Warburton  Avenue,  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.,  has  directed  me,  as  Its  mayor, 
to  file  this  complaint  with  you. 

The  city  of  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  purchases  Its  entire  requirements 
of  electric  power  and  energy  from  the  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  a  California  electric  util- 
ity, which  operates  in  central  and  northern 
California.  The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 
whose  principal  offices  are  situated  at  245 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  sells 
power  and  energy  to  customers  located  there 
and  to  other  utilities  located  within  and 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. Santa  Clara  applies  some  of  the 
power  purchased  to  municipal  uses,  but  re- 
sells the  bulk  of  the  electric  power  and 
energy  to  thousands  of  residential,  commer- 
cial, and  industrial  customers  within  its  in- 
corporated limits. 

The  city  of  Santa  CUira  entered  iJito  a  con- 
tract with  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  for  the 
purchase  of  electric  power  and  energy  on 
October  26,  1955.  This  agreement  was  fur- 
ther supplemented  on  May  24,  1960.  This 
contract  terminates  on  August  27,  1967. 

At  the  time  of  the  original  agreement  and 
the  supplemental  agreement  with  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  their  resale  service, 
schedule  R,  dated  September  30,  1954,  and 
effective  August  31,  1954,  was  In  effect.  The 
original  agreement  stipulates  that  schedule 
R  was  effective  for  the  city  of  Santa  Clara 
during  the  fourth  and  all  subsequent  years 
of  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

By  subsequent  action  schedule  R  was  re- 
vised, the  date  filed  was  November  12,  1957, 
and  became  effective  November  15,  1957,  over 
the  protests  of  the  city  of  Santa  Clara. 

The  city  of  Santa  Clara  was  first  billed 
under  schedule  R  on  October  1958. 

The  city  of  Santa  Clara  contends  that  the 
State  of  California  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion did  not  have  the  Jurisdiction  to  revise 
schedule  R  in  light  of  the  recently  decided 
case  of  the  Southern  California  Edison,  et  al. 
V.  Federal  Power  Cqmmission,  84S,  CT, 
644376,  U.S.  205  (1964). 

It  is  our  understanding  that  Pacific  Gas 
&  Electric  Co.  filed  schedule  R.  effective  No- 
vember 15, 1957,  with  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission on  July  23,  1964,  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  city  of  Santa  Clara  contracts  with 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  We  hereby  pro- 
test this  upward  revision  of  schedule  R  as 
unjust  and  unreasonable.  Just  as  we  pre- 
viously protested  to  the  California  Public 
Utilities  Commission  and  also  the  substitu- 
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tion  of  the  1957  schedule  R  as  a  part  of  our 
contract,  rather  than  schedule  R  dated  1954. 

Under  the  Federal  Power  Act  of  1935,  and 
Boecifically  section  824d  of  (a) ,  the  rate  to 
bT  charged  for  wholesale  power  of  electric 
power  must  be  Just  and  reasonable,  other- 
wise, It  Is  unlawful.  ^   ,    „  ,. 

This  upward  revision  of  schedule  R  has  re- 
sulted in  extra  charges  to  date  to  the  city  of 
Santa  Clara  of  $790 ,298 .73 . 

Under  the  same  Federal  Power  Act.  section 
824d  it  Is  provided  that  there  shall  not  be 
made  or  granted  any  power  preference  or  ad- 
vantages to  any  persons  or  subjects  or  to  any 
undue  prejudice  or  disadvantage  to  another, 
8o  as  to  maintain  any  unreasonable  differ- 
ence In  rates,  charges,  services,  or  facilities. 
Within  the  last  2  years  there  have  been  rate 
decreases  granted  to  users  and  industrialists 
of  other  communities  who  are  served  by  the 
permanent  facilities  of  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 

Co. 

There  has  been  no  renovation  of  schedule 
R,  the  resale  rate,  despite  the  El  Paso  deci- 
sion, even  though  a  rate  reduction  was  passed 
on  to  customers  who  purchased  power  from 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  for  purposes  other 
than  resale.  This  failure  to  reduce  rates  has 
further  injured  the  city  of  Santa  Clara  and 
Its  citizens. 

It  Is  therefore  apparent  that  an  undue  ad- 
vantage has  been  given  to  users  of  electric 
power  and  energy  situated  within  the  territo- 
rial Jurisdiction  of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.  to  the  prejudice  of  all  resale  customers. 
We    therefore    request    that    the    Federal 
Power   Commission   instigate  an   immediate 
investigation  of  schedule  R  and  decide  on 
the  legality  and  Justness  of  the  rate  increase 
In  November  1957  and  the  failure  of  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.  to  reduce  this  rate  when, 
as  a  result  of  the  El  Paso  decision,  reduced 
generation  costs  were  enjoyed  by  Pacific  Gas 
&  Electric  Co.  who  then  unjustly  apportioned 
some  of  these  cost  reductions  to  privileged 
customers  and  excluded  others.    We  also  re- 
quest the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  uti- 
lize any   powers  within   its    Jurisdiction    to 
enable  us  to  obtain  an  immediate  modifica- 
tion of  our  existing  contract  which  we  con- 
sider unreasonable  and   unjust  In  light  of 
recent  decisions  In  the  courts  and  the  avail- 
ability of  lower  cost  power  from  Federal  and 
State  of  California  sources. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lawrence  L.  Fargher, 
Mayor,  City  of  Santa  Clara. 
By  D.  R.  voN  Raesfeld, 
City  Manager,  City  of  Santa  Clara. 


Resolution  bt  Cmr  Council  of  Cm  of 
Santa  Clara,  Calif. 
Resolution  finding  that  the  public  interest 
and  necessity  require  the  modification  of 
a  certain  contract  under  which  city  ac- 
quires electric  energy  and  power  and  au- 
thorizing and  directing  that  matter  be 
Immediately  placed  before  the  appropriate 
public  power  and  utility  commissioners  and 
officials 

Whereas,  the  city  of  Santa  Clara,  a  munici- 
pal corporation  of  the  State  of  California, 
supplies  power  and  electrical  energy  which 
It  purchases  to  municipal  uses,  but  resells  the 
bulk  of  It  to  thousands  of  residential,  com- 
mercial, and  industrial  consumers  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  city:  and 

Whereas,  the  city  of  Santa  Clara,  under 
the  leadership,  guidance,  and  with  complete 
cooperation  of  its  elected  officials  and  others, 
has  received  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  an  alloca- 
tion of  power  from  the  Central  Valley  project, 
and  city  is  now  ready,  able  and  willing  to 
accept  said  power  for  Itself  and  its  public 
users  that  it  serves;  and 

Whereas  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  a  Cali- 
fornia public  utility  company,  declines  to 


allow  the  city  of  Santa  Clara  and  the  public 
users  of  city  supplied  power  the  use  of  such 
power  but  Insists  that  city  and  the  users  of 
city  power  continue  to  use  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.  supplied  power  until  August  27. 
1967,  pursuant  to  a  contract  between  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.  and  city  of  Santa  Clara; 
and 

Whereas  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  not  only 
refuses  to  allow  modification  of  the  contract 
to  allow  city  of  Santa  Clara  and  its  users  of 
electric  power  to  meet  the  public  needs  with 
Federal  power,  and  also  declines  to  modify 
the  rates  charged  city  and  the  users  of  city 
power;  and 

Whereas  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  has  de- 
creased rates  to  other  tisers  and  has  declined 
to  reduce  rates  to  city,  although  the  rates 
now  charged  includes  a  rate  increase  not  re- 
viewed and  approved  by  the  FPC;  said  in- 
crease was  put  into  effect  November  15,  1957; 
and 

Whereas  it  is  estimated  that  the  saving  to 
the  city  and  the  users  of  city  power  by 
using  power  under  the  Federal  contract  or 
other  power  at  similar  rates  is  no  less  than  $1 
million  per  year  under  what  the  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.  presently  charge  the  city  so  that 
the  passage  of  time  Is  depriving  the  city  and 
the  users  of  city  power  of  a  rate  adjustment 
Intended  for  their  advantage  so  that  Imme- 
diate action  Is  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
interest:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Santa  Clara: 

1.  The  city  council  hereby  finds  and  de- 
termines that  the  public  Interest  and  neces- 
sity require  the  modification  of  the  contract 
presently  existing  between  the  city  of  Santa 
Clara  and  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  whereby 
the  city  is  charged  for  the  power  supplied 
by  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  to  itself  and 
to  its  users. 

2.  The  city  council  further  finds  and  de- 
termines that  immediate  action  by  the  public 
power  and  utility  commissions  Is  necessary 
In  the  modification  of  the  power  contract 
and  for  determination  of  rebates  presently 
due  and  owing  city  for  charges  made  pur- 
suant to  the  schedule  R  rate  Increase. 

3.  The  city  council  hereby  further  finds 
and  determines  that  undue  preferences  and 
advantages  had  been  given  to  other  custom- 
ers of  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  to  the  prej- 
udice and  disadvantage  to  the  city  and  Its 
customers  by  their  unwillingness  to  adjust 
the  wholesale  rates  for  electric  power. 

4.  The  mayor  and  city  manager  of  the  city 
of  Santa  Clara  are  hereby  authorized,  em- 
powered, and  directed  to  immediately  trans- 
mit In  the  most  effective  manner  letters,  in- 
cluding the  history  of  the  complaint  herein, 
to  the  respective  public  power  and  utility 
commissions.  Said  letter  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  each  of  the  honorable  commis- 
sioners with  appropriate  number  of  copies 
and  documentation  so  that  there  will  be  no 
need  for  further  delay  in  an  appropriate 
investigation  by  the  commissions.  Said 
letter  shall  request  that  Immediate  action  be 
taken  with  regard  to  the  herein  mentioned 
contract  and  rates  charged  and  chargeable 
by  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  to  city  so  as 
to  correct  the  inequities  of  the  matter  and 
insure  city  and  the  public  users  of  city 
power  of  the  contract  and/or  rate  adjust- 
ment and/or  refund  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled by  contract,  law,  and  equity. 

5  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
all  public  power  and  utility  commissioners, 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Interior,  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  and  all  other  appropri- 
ate officials. 

Passed  and  adopted  by  the  City  Council  of 
the  City  of  Santa  Clara  this  5th  day  of  Jan- 
uary 1965. 

Attest: 

A.  S.  Belick, 

City  Clerk. 


The  Citt  of  Santa  Clara,  Calif., 

January  27. 1965. 

Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 

Senate  Office  Building,  • — 

Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Lee  Metcalf:  On  January  19,  1965, 
city  representatives  had  a  meeting  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
The  meeting  was  arranged  by  and  held  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  William  Bennett,  commissioner 
of  the  California  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion. Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  made  no 
offer  and  gave  us  no  encouragement  that 
they  would  modify  the  present  contract.  In 
one  instance  they  told  us  that  there  was  a 
very  small  return  to  their  company  on  sched- 
ule R,  the  resale  power  rate  under  which 
Santa  Clara  is  now  being  billed.  Secondly, 
they  told  us  that  there  would  be  no  ad- 
vantage to  Santa  Clara  to  modify  the  con- 
tract if  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  profits  result- 
ing from  their  contract  with  Santa  Clara 
were  kept  intact. 

We  understood  this  to  mean  that  to  mod- 
ify the  existing  contract,  Santa  Clara  would 
have  to  give  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
the  differential  in  cost  between  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  charges  for  Central  Valley 
Power  and  the  costs  resulting  from  an  ap- 
plication of  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  schedule 
R  rate.  In  other  words.  Pacific  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric is  holding  to  a  payment  of  approximately 
SI  million  a  year  to  release  or  modify  Santa 
Clara's  contract.  If  it  Is  to  be  considered  at 
all,  so  that  we  might  receive  our  allocation  of 
available  surplus   Central  Valley  power. 

The  only  progress  that  was  attained  at 
this  meeting  was  that  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
would  submit  to  Santa  Clara  a  valuation 
study  of  costs  of  service  to  Santa  Clara  and 
would  meet  with  us  again  on  February  25, 
here  in  Santa  Clara. 

At  this  time  Santa  Clara  holds  no  hope  of 
reaching  any  reasonable  settlement  with  Pa- 
cific Gas  &  Electric,  although  we  will  con- 
tinue to  try  to  work  with  them.  Their  atti- 
tude, plain  and  simple,  is:  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  has  a  contract;  Pacific  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric makes  the  million  dollars  if  Santa  Clara 
doesn't,  and  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  is  going 
to  make  it,  regardless  of  Santa  Clara  or  its 
citizens'  wishes. 

Very  frankly,  the  general  attorney  for 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  California  Public  Utilities  Commission 
does  not  have  Jurisdiction,  and  Jurisdiction 
rests  entirely  with  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. We  Intend,  and  are  continuing  to 
seek  assistance  from  the  two  commissions, 
the  Federal  Power  and  the  California  Public 
Utilities  Commissions,  for  we  believe  both  to 
have  Jurisdiction  in  different  areas.  It  ap- 
pears that  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  intends  to 
keep  the  question  of  Jurisdiction  involved 
and  that,  realistically,  Santa  Clara  can  spend 
the  next  2V2   years  negotiating  without  any 

relief.  ^      , 

We  in  Santa  Clara  believe  the  attitude  of 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  lays  bare  their  true 
Intentions  and  our  only  recourse  must  be 
through  friends  like  you  and  the  political 
pressure  you  may  exert  to  make  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  see  their  shortsighted  attitude  is  not 
in  the  public  interest.  We  are  deeply  con- 
cerned that  this  is  an  example  of  the  treat- 
ment that  can  be  expected  by  all  public 
agencies  when  the  private  power  companies 
control  the  intertie  between  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  Southwest  resources. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  late  to  reconsider  the 
decisions  reached  by  Congress  on  the  inter- 
tie, since  the  contracts  are  now  only  in  the 
stage  of  being  drawn  and  negotiated,  accord- 
ing to  information  we  have  received. 

We  appreciate  your  help  in  the  past  and 
we  certainly  need  your  help  at  this  time 
when  we  are  faced  with  the  situation  that 
is  now  so  apparent,  where  one  party.  Pacific 
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Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  refuses  to  any  position 
except  one  of  pure  negation. 
Very  truly  yours, 

D.  R.  Von  Raesfeld, 
City  Manager,  City  of  Santa  Clara. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
read  the  remainder  of  the  letter: 

Question  17-20  (general):  Naturally,  the 
investor-owned  companies  spend  money  on 
advertising  and  institutional  promotion. 
They  are  rightly  disturbed  at  the  socialistic 
thinking  of  some  of  our  so-called  responsible 
leaders. 

Let  me  ask  you — If  you  owned  a  gasoline 
service  station  across  the  street  from  another 
one.  which  by  special  legislation  was  largely 
tax  exempt,  and  could  also  borrow  money  at 
the  local  bank  for  half  the  Interest  cost  to 
you,  what  would  you  do?  I  doubt  if  you 
would  sit  idly  by  and  watch  him  steal  a  large 
number  of  your  customers.  Instead,  you 
would  attempt  to  convince  the  public  that, 
(1)  this  was  not  fair,  (2)  that  some  of  their 
tax  dollars  were  helping  keep  him  In  busi- 
ness, and  last  but  not  least.  (3)  our  free 
enterprise  is  being  watered  down  by  so- 
cialism. 

I  could  make  this  letter  three  times  as 
long  with  little  or  no  effort,  because  you  have 
provided  such  a  fertile  field.  It  is  amazing, 
and  at  the  same  time  disturbing  to  me  and 
many  other  citizens  of  this  country,  that  a 
few  supposedly  responsible  people  can  be  so 
loose  and  irresponsible  with  a  business  so 
large,  vital,  and  for  the  most  part  completely 
devoted  to  the  challenge  of  (1 )  providing  the 
best  electric  service  to  its  customers  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost:  (2)  earning  for  its  in- 
vestors a  reasonable  rate  of  return;  and  (3) 
maintaining  a  standard  of  compensation  and 
environment  so  as  to  attract  competent  and 
conscientious  employees,  which  in  turn  make 
possible  the  first  two  point-s. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  state  that,  although 
I  am  employed  by  one  of  your  lOU's  and  am 
a  former  employee  of  a  State  regulatory  com- 
mission. I  write  this  letter  as  an  Independ- 
ent citizen  and  taxpayer.  The  views  ex- 
pressed herein  are  my  own,  and.  fortunately, 
are  shared  by  many  others.  I  would  very 
much  aporeoiate  a  personal  reply  to  this 
letter.  If  your  convictions  are  strong 
enough,  and  your  position  Is  defensible,  I'll 
get  one. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  llttle-known  fact 
that  some  40  investor-owned  utilities 
have  obtained  REA  loans,  to  which  my 
correspondent  makes  reference  by  speak- 
ing of  the  loans  "at  half  the  interest 
cost."  One  reason  why  more  lOU's  do 
not  obtain  REA  loans  Is  that  there  is 
pressure  from  the  industry  not  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program.  Another  reason  is 
economic:  They  cannot  make  as  much 
money  with  2-percent  loans  and  by  ac- 
cepting the  service  obligations  which 
rural  electrics  accept  as  they  can  by 
getting  higher-cost  money  and  by  serv- 
ing more  populous  areas, 

Mr.  President,  the  investor-owned 
utilities  are  doing  much  more  than  pro- 
vide legitimate  criticism  through  adver- 
tising. The  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church!  recently  made  a  great 
speech  about  the  right-wing  groups 
which  spread  hate  throughout  the  land, 
question  the  patriotism  of  elected  oflB- 
cials  and  neighbors,  advocate  abolition 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  income 
tax,  and  spread  malicious  material 
among  schoolchildren  and  adults,  as  well. 

It  is  time,  I  think,  to  go  beyond  these 
organizations,  and  to  see  who  is  putting 
up  the  money  for  these  hate  organiza- 
tions.   It  is  not  generally  known,  but  it  is 


a  documented  fact  that  investor-owned 
electric  utilities  are  contributing  to  many 
of  these  organizations,  Including  Manion 
Forum,  America's  Future,  the  Committee 
for  Constitutional  Government,  the  Na- 
tional Education  Program,  and  the 
Southern  States  Industrial  Council. 
Some  lOU's  charge  off  these  donations 
as  operating  expenses,  to  be  paid  by  the 
customer. 

It  is  time.  I  believe,  for  Congress  to 
require  that  donations  to  such  organiza- 
tions be  matters  of  public  record. 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorvun  call  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 


U.S.  ARMY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


U.S.  NAVY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


THE  AIR  FORCE,  THE  ARMY,  AND 
THE  MARINE  CORPS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Air  Force,  the 
Army,  and  the  Marine  Corps,  which  had 
been  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  these  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  a  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE—CHANGE OF  CONFEREE 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  be  excused 
from  further  sei-vice  as  a  Senate  conferee 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  234,  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
LANl  be  appointed  to  serve  as  a  conferee 
in  lieu  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

This  is  being  done  at  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AERONAUTICAL  AND 
SPACE  SCIENCES  AND  OTHER 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  13,  Senate  Resolution  61,  and  that 
the  succeeding  resolutions  be  considered 
in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  resolution  (S. 
Res.  61)  to  provide  additional  funds  for 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore proceeding  to  consider  the  many 
resolutions  which  are  before  the  Senate, 
and   which   seek   to   obtain   additional 
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funds  to  operate  the  special  committees. 
I  should  like  to  review  for  a  moment 
what  has  taken  in  the  past  few  years 
with  respect  to  the  increasing  cost  of 
operating  Congress. 

As  I  stated  some  time  ago,  I  believe 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  making  every  effort  to  curtail  the  ex- 
nenses  of  government.  Successful  ef- 
forts have  been  made  up  to  now  in  cur- 
tailing expenses  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment  The  President  has  had  the  full 
cooperation  of  many  other  departments 
in  curtailing  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment It  is  my  judgment  that  in  the 
Senate  we  should  make  every  effort  to 
lead  the  way  in  helping  the  President  in 
his  task. 

It  was  my  hope  that  we  could  set  an 
example  to  other  departments  of  gov- 
ernment in  our  efforts  to  curtail  ex- 


peases. 

Last  vear  we  considered  and  passed  a 
bill  that  increased  the  salaries  of  Sen- 
ate employees  as  well  as  Senators  and 
Representatives.  I  voted  against  the 
bill.  I  would  cheerfully  have  voted  for 
it  if  the  bill  had  been  limited  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  salaries  of  those  in  the 
lower  brackets,  where  an  increase  was 
really  and  truly  necessary. 

In  the  past  4.  5,  or  6  years,  whenever 
legislation  has  been  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate providing  for  an  increase  in  the  sal- 
aries of  any  particular  group,  other 
groups  have  been  included  In  the  bill. 
As  a  result,  we  have  been  confronted  with 
bills  wherein  proposed  raises  in  salary 
for  many  groups  have  not  been  in  pro- 
portion. Situations  have  developed  in 
which  employees  already  receiving  fairly 
good  salaries — more  or  less  adequate  sal- 
aries— have  received  increases  of  as  much 
as  25  percent.  Those  in  the  lower  brack- 
ets whose  salaries  should  have  been 
raised  more  have  received  increases  as 
low  as  4  percent. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  I  discussed  the 
subject  of  pay  raises  with  other  members 
of  the  committee,  including  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken] .     I 
felt  then,  as  I  feel  now,  that  it  was  not 
right  for  the  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  which 
would  result  in  increasing  the  salaries 
of  the  staff  members  of  the  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate  by  as  much 
as  $4,300  or  $4,400.    So  I  proceeded  to 
use  my  judgment.    I  do  not  know  how 
many    other   committee    chairmen    did 
what  I  did.    I  suppose  my  action  was 
unpopular,  but  that  is  all  right.    I  did 
what  I  thought  was  right.    I  cut  back 
a  proposed  increase  to  all  the  employees 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  to  a  sum  which  I  thought  was 
fair.    The  chairmen  of  the  committees 
have  quite  a  leeway  in  that  they  can  per- 
mit the  full  amount  of  the  increase  to  be 
given  to  all  employees,  an  increase  which 
would  range  from  4  percent  to  as  much 
as  25  percent,  if  they  see  fit  to  do  so,    I 
do  not  know  of   too  many  committee 
chairmen   who    did   not    give    the   full 
amount. 

I  did  the  same  thing  in  relation  to 
increasing  the  salaries  of  members  of  my 
staff.    I  did  not  permit  the  increases  to 


take  place  as  they  could  have  under  the 
law.  But  I  spent  some  time  in  trying 
to  evaluate  the  amount  of  increase  that 
should  be  allowed  to  members  of  my 
staff  in  the  light  of  the  increase  in  sala- 
ries not  only  of  members  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  but  also  members  of  the 
executive  branch,  and  others,  that  had 
recently  taken  place. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  followed  a 
certain  method  of  fixing  the  salaries  of 
employees  not  only  on  the  committees, 
but  on  the  staffs  of  all  Senators  as  well. 
Depending  upon  the  population  of  a 
State,  a  certain  amount  of  base  salary 
is  provided,  A  Senator  may  divide  that 
base  salary  more  or  less  as  he  sees  fit, 
except  for  three  or  four  limitations.  He 
may  arrange  for  the  pay  of  one  em- 
ployee to  be  above  the  $5,100  base;  he 
may  arrange  for  the  pay  of  one  to  be 
above  the  $6,540  base;  he  may  arrange 
for  the  pay  of  one  to  be  above  the  $8,040 
base;  he  may  arrange  for  the  pay  of  one 
to  be  above  the  $8,460  base. 

The  gross  salary  of  an  employee  in 
our  office  receiving  the  $5,100  base  im- 
mediately becomes  $13,462.23.  The  dif- 
ference is  made  up  from  funds  provided 
by  the  Congress.  At  this  moment  I  am 
unable  to  understand— and  I  doubt  if 
many  other  Senators  can — ^how  that  sys- 
tem works.  I  have  tried  to  find  out. 
We  can  designate  the  base  salary  of  a 
chief  assistant  at  $8,880.  If  we  do  so, 
the  gross  salary  then  becomes  $22,945. 

That  is  a  difference  of  almost  $15,000 
that  is  paid  to  the  employee  from  the 
fund  provided  by  the  legislative  branch. 
How  the  figure  of  $22,945  is  reached,  I 
do  not  know,  but  it  is  misleading.  It 
puts  a  Senator  and  a  Representative 
more  or  less  in  a  bad  way  with  his  staff, 
when  they  examine  the  list  that  is  pub- 
lished every  6  months  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate. 

A  list  of  all  employees  of  all  Senators 
is  made,  showing  the  gross  pay  of  each 
employee.  The  gross  pay  does  not  repre- 
sent the  actual  pay  that  comes  from  the 
allowance  given  to  Senators  out  of  their 
respective  base  pay.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  this  formula  needs  some  re- 
vision, so  that  our  constituents  may 
know  more  about  what  is  being  done 
with  their  money. 

I  believe  it  would  be  acting  in  better 
grace  if  a  Senator  were  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion in  which  he  did  not  have  to  do  what 
his  colleagues  do.  I  have  not  yet  seen  a 
copy  of  the  last  pay  raise  list;  therefore, 
I  do  not  know  how  many  Senators  have 
given  their  assistants  and  the  rest  of 
their  help  the  entire  increase  provided 
in  the  latest  pay  raise  bill;  but  I  would 
wager  that  many  have  done  so. 

I  doubt  whether  the  chairmen  of  the 
various  committees  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  examine  into  the  provisions 
of  the  pay-raise  bill,  to  see  whether  some 
kind  of  equitable  payment  could  be  made 
to  the  employees  in  proportion  to  the 
capability  of  the  persons  employed. 

Not  long  ago  Congress  saw  fit  to  con- 
struct a  new  Senate  Office  Building.  As  I 
recall,  the  arguments  advanced  then 
were  to  the  effect  that  there  were  12 
Senators  from  large  States  who  desper- 
ately needed  more  space.  After  holding 
the  proposal  at  bay  for  at  least  10  years, 


I  was  finally  defeated.  My  alternate 
proposal  was  to  use  as  much  space  as  pos- 
sible in  the  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
and  then  to  proceed  to  construct  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Capitol  which  would  provide, 
for  the  Senate  and  the  House,  in  excess 
of  100  additional  offices.  A  further  sug- 
gestion was  that  when  the  East  Front  of 
the  Capitol  was  extended,  provision 
should  be  made  for  a  large  restaurant 
where  Senators  and  Representatives 
could  obtain  their  meals  each  day,  there- 
by resulting  in  a  saving  to  the  taxpay- 
ers— on  the  Senate  side — of  from  $65,000 
to  $85,000  a  year,  which  is  the  cost  of 
operating  the  Senate  dining  room  today. 
But  I  was  not  listened  to.  Believe  it  or 
not,  Congress  ended  by  not  only  build- 
ing the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  but 
also  extending  the  East  Front  of  the 
Capitol,  I  challenge  any  Senator  to  visit 
the  Old  Senate  Office  Building,  or  even 
the  new  one,  and  find  some  space.  Every 
room  is  taken. 

All  of  us  remember  that  recently  the 
Vice  President  was  unable  to  find  suffi- 
cient room  in  which  to  do  his  work. 
Why?  Because  all  the  space  had  been 
gobbled  up  by  the  many  subcommittees 
that  the  Senate  has  been  creating  or  ex- 
panding each  year.  When  the  Reorga- 
nization Act  was  placed  on  the  statute 
books,  each  of  the  15  standing  commit- 
tees was  provided  with  4  specialists  and 
6  clericals.  A  total  of  150  employees  were 
to  be  selected  to  operate  the  standing 
committees. 

But  not  long   after  the   Senate  was 
reorganized  under  the  act  of  1946,  we 
started  to  add  special  committees.    The 
addition  of  special  committees,  besides 
the  extra  help  that  has  been  provided 
for  each  standing  committee,  has  re- 
sulted in  a  situation  in  which,  aside  from 
the  150  employees  that  are  hired  to  op- 
erate the   15  standing  committees,  the 
total  number  of  employees  on  the  com- 
mittees is  389.    I  do  not  include  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  because  it  op- 
erates under  an  arrangement  different 
from  that  of  other  standing  committees. 
Today  we  have  389  employees  on  the 
special  committees,  some  extra  employ- 
ees on  the  regular  committees,  and  185 
employees  on  the  standing  committees, 
including  appropriations,  for  a  total  of 
574  employees.     This  is  in  contrast  to 
259  employees  when  the  Senate  had.  as 
I  recall,  47  standing  committees. 

Mr.  President,  do  we  wonder  why  we 
do  not  have  any  more  space  here,  when 
the  Senate  continues  to  create  commit- 
tees which  never  die?    Some  committees 
have  been  in  existence  for  many  years. 
I  like  to  refer,  and  I  shall  when  the  time 
comes,  to  the  child  delinquency  subcom- 
mittee.   That  subcommittee  was  formed 
15  or  16  years  ago  as  I  recall.     It  was 
supposed  to  help  in  dealing  with  child 
delinquency.     The  job  was  to  be  done 
in  the  space  of  2,  3,  or  4  years,  at  an  ex- 
penditure    of     about     $225,000.      But, 
as    time    went    on,    the    subcommittee 
remained  in  existence  and  grew  stronger 
and  stronger.    It  seems  that  the  longer 
the  committee  stays  in  existence,  the 
more  child  delinquency  there  is.    Noth- 
ing had  been  done  toward  solving  the 
problem. 
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There  are  other  committees  that  could 
be  done  away  with.  I  am  not  vei-y  hope- 
ful. I  am  frank  to  confess  that  I  do  not 
expect  much  assistance  today  from  the 
Senate. 

It  entails  a  great  deal  of  work  to  go 
through  this  procedure  each  year.  I 
have  been  trying  to  curtail  our  expenses 
for  the  past  17  or  18  years,  since  reor- 
ganization. The  work  that  I  have  done 
in  this  direction  may  have  acted,  I  hope, 
as  a  deterrent  to  the  creation  of  more 
committees,  or  to  the  increased  size  of 
existing  committees.  Sometimes,  I  am 
doubtful  that  I  have  been  able  to  do  even 
that,  when  we  stop  to  consider  that  of 
the  16  standing  committees,  there  are 
only  2  or  3  that  have  no  special  or  extra 
committees. 

The  Agriculture  Committee,  as  well 
as  the  Committee  on  Finance,  works 
within  the  amount  of  money  provided 
for  in  the  original  Reorganization  Act, 
and  that  amounts  to  $168,432.89. 

I  may  not  be  doing  a  good  job  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
I  do  not  know.  But,  I  know  that  I  work 
hard  at  it.  And  ever  since  I  became 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, I  have  returned  to  the  Treasury 
much  of  the  funds  that  were  made  avail- 
able to  me  for  the  purpose  of  operating 
the  committee.  I  try  to  use  the  facili- 
ties that  were  set  up  by  Congress  in  the 
library  of  Congress  under  the  Reorga- 
nization Act.  We  are  spending  much 
money  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

There  are  a  couple  of  hundred  em- 
ployees, more  or  less,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
work  with  the  committees  and  the  staffs 
of  Senators  in  obtaining  information  for 
their  guidance. 

As  I  shall  point  out  in  a  moment,  one  of 
those  committees  uses  the  Library  of 
Congress  facilities  extensively.  But  in 
obtaining  the  inforaiation  from  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  the  committee  em- 
ploys a  couple  of  editors,  a  couple  of  as- 
sistant editors,  a  couple  of  this,  that,  and 
the  other.  The  committees  always  find 
ways  and  means  with  which  to  use  up 
the  moneys  that  are  provided  by  the 
Senate.  Much  of  the  data  that  has  been 
publicized  by  some  of  the  committees  is 
obtained  from  the  Library  of  Congress 
through  the  reference  service  provided 
under  the  Reorganization  Act. 

If  Senators  v.ho  head  the  special  com- 
mittees were  to  examine  into  this  field, 
they  would  find  through  the  regular  com- 
mittees, and  through  their  own  staffs, 
which  have  worked  in  cooperation  with 
the  Library  of  Congress,  that  much  of  the 
data  that  is  needed  could  be  obtained 
from  that  source.  But  the  extra  special 
committees  make  those  inquiines.  The 
staffs  of  the  respective  Senators  and  the 
staffs  of  the  regular  committees  could  do 
it,  rather  than  have  the  special  commit- 
tees sit  from  year  to  year,  and,  in  many 
instances,  do  little  or  nothing. 

I  did  not  make  a  tabulation  of  all  the 
Congresses.  But  I  have  before  me  a  doc- 
lunent  which  gives  a  summary  of  the 
committee  authorizations  for  the  special 
committees — not  the  standing  commit- 
tees, but  merely  the  special  committees 
that  have  been  created  and  furnished 


funds  to  carry  on  the  work  of  inquiring 
into  various  subjects. 

Some  subcommittees  are  necessary.  A 
few  of  them  have  done  a  good  deal  of 
excellent  work.  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary has  been  doing  much  of  the  work 
that  was  formerly  done  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Claims  before  reorganization. 
The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  now 
doing  a  great  deal  of  work  on  immigra- 
tion. That  work  was  formerly  done  by 
a  special  committee.  I  was  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Claims  for  some  time 
when  that  committee  was  in  operation, 
before  reorganization.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  every  claim  bill  that  was  ever  in- 
troduced in  this  body  received  attention 
by  that  committee.  Our  committee  more 
or  less  cleared  the  deck,  as  it  were,  and  it 
was  not  necessary  for  Senators  to  intro- 
duce the  same  measure  every  year  be- 
cause the  previous  Congress  gave  it  no 
consideration. 

As  chairman  of  that  committee,  with 
seven  or  eight  other  Senators  and  one 
clerk,  I  handled  all  the  claims  that  were 
filed  in  the  Senate.  That  small  commit- 
tee accounted  for  more  than  50  percent 
of  all  the  bills  enacted  by  the  Congress 
each  year. 

Today  my  good  friend  from  Missis- 
sippi makes  a  claim  which  is  true.  His 
committee  now  handles  all  these  claims 
and.  in  addition  thereto,  immigration 
matters.  If  we  add  all  the  measures  that 
go  through  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
come  before  the  Senate,  we  find  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate  han- 
dles in  excess  of  50  percent  of  the  legis- 
lation introduced  in  the  Senate.  But  in 
order  to  do  so  we  have  provided  a  special 
subcommittee,  on  which  perhaps  three 
or  four  lawyers  serve,  with  quite  a  few 
clerical  employees.  The  same  holds  true 
for  the  Immigration  Subcommittee. 

The  subcommittees  are  well  staffed.  In 
addition,  in  order  to  facilitate  action  on 
this  legislation,  much  information  is  ob- 
tained from  the  Justice  Department. 
The  cost  in  that  area  has  increased  con- 
siderably over  what  the  cost  was  before 
the  Reorganization  Act. 

I  have  before  me  a  summary  of  the 
subcommittees  that  have  been  created 
under  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

There  is  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure, 
which  started  in  the  86th  Congress.  Dur- 
ing the  two  sessions  of  the  86th  Congress 
the  subcommittee  started  with  S230.000. 
As  time  has  gone  on,  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  amount  spent,  so  that  the 
percenta£?e  increase  in  the  case  of  that 
subcommittee  has  been  30.4  percent. 

Another  one  is  the  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly Suljcommittee.  The  information 
I  have  before  me  begins  with  the  84th 
Congress.  I  believe  that  subcommittee 
was  ci'eated  before  then.  That  subcom- 
mittee started  with  $434,396  for  the  en- 
tire 84th  Congres.s.  During  the  88th 
Congress  we  provided  it  with  $1,008,750. 
For  this  Congress,  the  89th  Congress,  we 
are  being  asked  to  supply  $543,500.  If 
the  same  amount  is  asked  for  next  year, 
it  will  amount  to  $1,087,000,  an  increase 
from  the  84tli  Congress  of  150  percent. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  started  with  $50,000  for  the 


86th  Congress,  when  the  subcommittee 
was  organized.  We  have  now  reached 
the  point  of  $182,000,  or  an  increase  of 
378  percent. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  amounts  pro- 
vided for  these  subcommittees  are  in  ad- 
dition to  the  amount  we  provide  for  the 
regular  committee. 

In  the  84th  Congress  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Rights  received 
$152,200.  In  the  first  session  of  the  83th 
Congress  it  will  receive  $195,000.  If  the 
subcommittee  asks  for  the  same  amount 
next  year,  which  it  will — or  perhaps 
more — it  will  total  $390,000,  or  a  percent- 
age increase  of  156.2  percent. 

There  is  one  subcommittee  which  has 
not  increased  it.':  expenditures,  and  that 
is  the  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Chart- 
ers, Holidays,  and  Celebrations,  which  I 
think  was  one  provided  for  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  Why  that  sub- 
committee is  in  existence  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  has  spent  $15,090.  The  subcom- 
mittee was  created  during  the  87th  Con- 
gress, and  it  has  asked  for  no  increase. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
in  Judicial  MachineiT  is  headed  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston]. This  is  one  subcommittee  in 
which  the  amount  requested,  percentage- 
wise, has  not  increased.  It  shows  a 
minus  4  percent,  in  the  amount  provided 
from  the  86th  Congress  through  the  88th 
Congress. 

I  come  now  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  and  Naturalization,  the  sub- 
committee I  was  speaking  of  a  while  ago. 
The  amount  asked  for  in  the  first  session 
of  the  89th  Congress  is  $162,000.  If  the 
subcommittee  asks  the  same  amount  next 
year,  which  I  am  sure  it  will,  it  will  mean 
that  from  tlie  84th  through  the  39th 
Congress  the  cost  of  operating  this  sub- 
committee will  have  increased  60.4  per- 
cent. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity has  asked  for  $431,000  for  this  ses- 
sion, or  a  total  of  $862,000  for  the  Con- 
gress if  the  subcommittee  asks  for  the 
same  amount  next  year.  During  the  84th 
Congress  the  subcommittee  was  allocated 
$540,976.  The  Increase  from  the  84th 
through  the  89th  Congress  has  been  59.3 
percent. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency, which  was  created  about  16  or 
18  years  ago,  and  which  was  supposed 
to  complete  its  work  during  one  Congress, 
is  still  going  strong.  During  the  84th 
Congress — I  did  not  obtain  the  amounts 
before  that  Congress — that  subcommittee 
spent  $248,310.  For  the  first  session  of 
this  Congress,  the  89th  Congress,  that 
subcommittee  is  asking  for  $220,000.  or 
a  total  of  $440,000,  should  the  subcom- 
mittee ask  for  the  same  amount  next 
year.  The  increase  in  expenditures  in 
that  subcommittee  from  the  84th  to  the 
89th  Congress,  first  session,  has  been  81.2 
percent. 

One  subcommittee  that  has  not  in- 
creased its  costs  is  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Penitentiaries.  I  do  not  know 
why  that  subcommittee  should  be  con- 
tinued in  existence  from  year  to  year. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Muskie  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,   I   understand   the   subcommittee 
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flsked  for  $5,000  and  spent  $708;  but  it 
is  still  there,  and  we  have  provided 
S5  000  each  session  of  Congress  to  oper- 
ate that  subcommittee.  From  the  84th 
Congress  through  the  89th  Congress,  the 
amount  asked  for  has  been  minus  24.7 

percent.  ...     „,    j 

The  Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights,  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  was  organized  prior 
to  the  84th  Congress  but  I  have  the 
record  before  me  from  the  84th  Con- 
crress  through  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
congress.  In  the  84th  Congress,  $158.- 
934  was  authorized.  This  year,  the 
amount  asked  for  is  at  the  rate  of 
$240,000— that  is.  $120,000  per  session, 
which  shows  an  increase  from  the  84th 
Congress  of  57.9  percent.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand why  the  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees  and  Escapees  is  still  on  the 
statute  books. 

For  the  84th  Congress,  it  received 
$68  783.  During  the  89th  Congress,  1st 
session,  it  is  asking  for  $102,300,  or  an 
increase  from  the  84th  Congress  through 
the  89th  Congress  of  197.4  percent.  In- 
stead of  going  down,  it  seems  that  ex- 
penditures for  this  subcommittee  are 
constantly  going  up.  on  the  justification 
that  they  wish  to  look  into  the  problem 
of  Cuban  refugees.  There  is  already  a 
special  committee  looking  into  that  sub- 
ject. We  are  providing  all  the  funds 
in  order  to  take  care  of  Cuban  refugees. 
Why  a  study  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees  and  Escapees  is  necessary,  I  do 
not  know.  I  was  disappointed  to  learn 
that  whenever  there  were  refugees  in 
China,  or  refugees  in  Western  Europe, 
good  old  Uncle  Sam  spent  millions  of 
dollars  in  order  to  assist  refugees  from 
Russia  and  countries  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

When    the    Cuban 
faced  us,  we  tried  to 
from  other  countries, 
the  door,  but  there  was  no  answer.    Our 
allies  said  in  effect,  "That  is  your  baby; 
take  care  of  it." 

We  have  been  taking  care  of  it  ever 
since,  singlehandedly.  It  is  costing  a 
great  amount  of  money.  As  I  pointed 
out  during  the  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  efforts  were 
made  to  have  some  of  the  Cuban  refu- 
gees taken  by  the  nations  of  South 
America.  To  add  insult  to  injury,  those 
who  promised  to  take  some  Cuban  refu- 
gees stated:  "You  pay  for  it.  You  pay 
the  expenses,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  take 
care  of  them." 

With  respect  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Revision  and  Codification,  from  the  86th 
Congress  through  the  1st  session  of  the 
89th,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  ex- 
penses of  62  percent. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  has  been  on  and  off  for  some 
time.  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  be 
maintained.  But  that  committee's  au- 
thorization, from  the  84th  Congress 
through  the  89th  Congress,  increased 
14.9  percent. 

I  have  the  total  of  the  moneys  allo- 
cated from  the  84th  Congress  through 
the  projected  89th  Congress  by  the  sub- 
committees of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.    Bear  in  mind  that  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  the  Judiciary  has,  as  all  other 
committees  have— the  sum  of  $168,- 
443.89.  During  the  89th  Congress,  if  the 
amount  being  asked  for  now  is  asked  for 
next  year,  the  total  amount  that  will 
have  been  spent  by  that  committee  alone, 
in  addition  to  the  amount  I  have  just 
stated,  would  be  $4,455,600,  in  order  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  operating  the  various 
subcommittees  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee. 

I  have  a  summarization  of  the  author- 
izations and  expenditures  of  other  com- 
mittees, showing  the  total  amoimt  au- 
thorized and  the  amount  spent.  In  ex- 
amining the  figures.  Senators  will  notice 
that  the  expended  amount  has  been  in- 
creasing from  the  83d  Congress,  when 
$3,099,670  was  actually  spent,  although 
$4,494,000  was  authorized.  It  has  been 
constantly  increasing.  During  the  84th 
Congress  it  increased  from  over  $3  mil- 
lion to  $4,769,000  actually  expended. 

Tlie  85th  Congress  expended  $5,906,721 
on  special  committees. 
The  86th  Congress  spent  $7,834,222. 
The  87th  Congress  spent  $7,524,000 — 
just  $300,000  less  than  the  previous  Con- 
gress. 

The  recently  expired  88th  Congress 
authorized  $10,014,000  and  spent  $7,490,- 
830.93. 

During  the  89th  Congress,  1st  session, 
by  adding  the  amounts  of  these  resolu- 
tions, it  will  be  found  that  the  authorized 
amount  up  to  now  is  $5,443,500,  includ- 
ing $380,000  for  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  two  summaries 
from  which  I  have  just  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
maries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Judiciary  subcommittees 

JANTTARY      1955     TO     JANUARY      1965,     OR     FROM 
COMMITTEE    BEGINNING 


Judiciary  subcom.mittees — Continued 

JANUARY      1955     TO     JANTTARY      1965,     OR     FEOM 
COMMITTEE 


Subcommittee 


Amount 


Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure: 

84tli  Cong 

8.Hh  Conp 

Stub  Coug 

87tli  Cong. -. 

88th  Cong -. 

89tli  Cong.,  1st 
sess 

Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly Legislation: 

S4th  Cong 

8.Sth  Cong 

86th  Cong 

87t!i  Cong 

8Kth  Cong 

89tli  Cong.,  1st 
sess - 


Constitutional 
amendments: 

84tli  Cong 

85th  Cong 

Sfith  Cong 

87th  Cong 

88ih  Cong 

89th  Cong.,  IsT^ 
sess 


$23n,  nrw.  oo 

230. 000. 00 
230,600.00 

LV),  000. 00 
'300,000.00 


434, 396.  0.S 
640,  OOO.  00 
875. 000  00 
923,  000.  00 
1.008,750.00 

,')43,  500  00 
'1,087.000.00 


Dollar 
increase 


I    70.000 


Percent 
increase 


BEGINNING COntlnUCd 


Subcommittee 


Federal  Charters, 
Holidays,  and  Cele- 
brations: 

84th  Cong 

85th  Cong 

86th  Cong 

87th  Cong 

88th  Cong -. 

89th    Cong.,    1st 
sess 


Constitutional 
rights: 

84lh  Cong 

8.'ith  Cong 

Siith  Cong 

87th  Cong 

88th  Cong 

89th  Cong.,  1st 
sess - 


50, 000. 00 

83,  (ino.  00 

109. 423. 00 

91, 000. 00 
182,000.00 


152,200.00 
21.'i,  000. 00 
280. 000.  00 
282. 000. 00 
317. 30u.  00 

195, 000. 00 
1 390,000.00 


653,604 


I  132,000 


Federal  Judicial  Sys- 
tem: 

S4th  Cong 

85th  Cong 

86th  Cong 

87th  Cong 

S8th  Cong 

88th    Cong.,    1st 
sess 


Amount 


$18, 000.  00 
14, 600. 00 

7, 500. 00 
1 15, 000. 00 


Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization: 

84th  Cong 

85th  Cong- 

86th  Cong 

87th  Cong 

asth  Cong. 

89th    Cong.,    1st 
sess 

Internal  Security: 

&4th  Cong 

85th  Cong 

86th  Cong 

87th  Cong 

88th  Cong 

89th  Cong.,  1st 
sess 


Dollar 
increase 


Juvenile  Dclin- 


210, 000. 00 
190. 000. 00 
192, 200. 00 

100. 000. 00 
'200,000.00 


202,097.00 
180,000.00 
232. 000. 00 
260,000.00 
269. 200. 00 

162,000.00 
1 324. 000. 00 

540.976.00 
513.291.45 
478,000.00 
665.000.00 
693,8^0.00 

431,000.00 
'862.000.00 


Percent 
increase 


I- 


10.000 


I  122,093 


Quency: 
84th  Cong 248,310.00 


85th  Cong. 
S6lh  Cong. 
87th  Cong. 
8Sth  Cong. 
fe9ih  Cong., 
sess 


1st 


National  Peniten 
tiaries: 
84th  Cong... 
85th  Cong... 
86lh  Cong... 
87th  Cong... 
88th  Cong 
89th  Cong 
sess 


1st 


Patents.  Trade- 
marks, and  Copy- 
rights: 

84th  Cong 

S-ltli  Cong 

8fith  Cong 

87th  Cong 

8Sth  Cong 

89tl)  Cong.,  1st 
sess 


321,024 


-4.7 


60.4 


30.4 


Refugees  and 
Escawes: 

84th  Cong 

S.'ith  Cong 

86th  Cong 

87th  Cong 

8«th  Cong 

89th  Cong.,  1st 
sess 


150.4 


Revision  and 
Codification: 

84th  Cong 

85th  Cong 

8»ith  Cong 

87th  Cong 

8Sth  Cong 

89th  Cong.,  1st 
sess — 


135.000.00 
300, 000. 00 
411,000.00 
384,300.00 

220.000.00 
1440,000.00 


13,292.00 
10,000.00 
10, 000. 00 
10.000.00 
10, 000. 00 

5,000.00 
'10,000.00 


158, 234. 00 
215.000  00 
280.  OOO.  00 
255.000.00 
240,800.00 

120,000.00 
'120,000.00 


68.783.00 

80. 000.  OO 

62, 500. 00 

137..S00.00 

168,500.00 

102, 300. 00 
1204,600.00 


59.3 


I  201.690 


1-3. 


292 


81.2 


-24.7 


237.800 


378.0 


Trading  With  the 
Enemv: 

S4lh  Cong 

85th  Cong 

&6th  Cong 

87th  Cong 

88th  Cong 

89th  CoMP.,  1st 
sess 


50.000.00 
52,  CKX).  00 
55, 900.  to 

40, 500.  00 
'  81, 000. 00 


104, 410.  00 
100,000  00 
I'iS.OOO.  00 
90,000.00 
110,800.00 

60,  000  00 
'  120. 000.  00 


91,766 


57.9 


135,817 


31,000 


197.4 


62.0 


}    15, 590 


14.9 


156. 2        ,  Projected  for  Iwth  sessions. 
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standing   committee   authorized   $168,432.89 
by   Reorganization  Act  of  1946 

TOTAL   AUTHOBIZED   JUDICIARY   STTBCOMMITTEES 


Congress 

Amount 

1 

Dollar      I  rt-rcent 

increase      iiicre:i.«e 

84tli — 

8,Mli 

86tli - 

87th 

88th 

$2.  n;«.  S34. 00 

2. 1S\  -3.1.  4,5 

3,  \K.  .5(10.  no 

3.0I3,.')()0.00 
3, 7.54,  fi.53. 00 
4,4.5.5,000.00 

"2,422^  76(1' 

89th  ^projected) . . 

iia.  i 

Note.— Increase  of  5  new  subcommittees,  total,  now  14. 

Summary  of  committee  authorizations  and 
expenditures  for  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions. 83d  through  89th  Cong.   (1st  sess.) 


Authorized 


S3d  Cone.  1195.3-541: 
Inquiries  and  inves- 

tie'^tions 

Routine. -- 


Expended 


$4,125,181.63     $2. 873.  iX^  74 
309  000.00  225.705.ti4 


Total. 


84th  Cone.  (19.55-5(i): 
Inciuiries    and    in- 

vestipcations 

Routine 


Total. 


85th  Con?.  (1957-58): 
In'iuirio?    and    in- 

Vfstigations 

Routine 


4.494. 181.  ti3 


3. 099.  (570. 38 


6.578,859.94       4,530,074.67 
315,000.00  239.523.35 


6. 893, 859. 94 


4.7rt9.598.02 


7,958,780.14       5, 696, 275.  .34 

320,  am.  00        210, 445.  S9 


Total - 

86th  Conp.  (1959-601: 
Inquiric?  and  inves- 
tigations  

Routine 


8, 278, 780. 14 


Total 

87th  Conp.  (19C1 -fi2V 
Inquiries  and  inves- 

tications 

Routine 

Total . 

88th  Con?.  (1963-(H): 
Inquiries  and  inves- 
tigations  

Routine • 


Total 

89th  Cong.  (1st  sess.): 
Inquiries  and  investi- 
gations  


10.458,231.37 
300,000.00 


10.758.231.37 


5,906,721.23 


7, 619,  <;95.  C5 
214, 326.  52 


7. 834, 222. 17 


9  4.5«.  700  no       7. 308, 844.  72 
■2S3. 300.  00  21 5.  SS.S  07 


9, 742. 000. 00 


9.73-1.413.00 
2S0,000.00 


10.014.433.00 
5, 443. 500 


7. 524, 733. 3y 


7. 2S7. 835.  58 
202. 995. 35 


Number  of  committee  employees  as  of  June 
30,  1964.  in  excess  of  those  authorized  un- 
der the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946 — Continued  Number 

Study    of    administrative    practice    and 

procedure 1* 

Investigation  of  antitrust  and  monopoly 

laws *^ 

Study  of  constitutional  rights 18 

Federal  charters,  holidays,  and  celebra- 
tions        ^ 

Study  of  Federal  Judicial  system 6 

Investigation  of  immigration  and  natu- 

r-Alization  matters 10 

Investigation  of  Juvenile  delinquency.-.     27 
Examination  and  review  of  Patent  Of- 
fice and  statutes 9 

Refugees  and  escapees 6 

Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act 5 

Additional  professional  staff  members 
and  clerical  assistants  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 17 

Study  of  migatory  labor 9 

Investigations   on   post   office   and   civil 

service 1* 

Committee    on    Post    OfBce    and    Civil 

Service ^ 

Study  of  problems  of  small  and  inde- 
pendent business 14 

Special  Committee  on  Aging 16 

Investigations    by    the    Committee    on 

Armed  Services H 

Study  of  intergovernmental  relation- 
ships between  the  United  States  and 

the  States  and  municipalities 18 

Study  of  certain  aspects  of  national  se- 
curity and  international  operations.-       8 

Constitutional  amendments 4 

Internal  security t 25 

Study  of  matters  pertaining  to  revision 
and   codification   of   statutes   of   the 

United  States 2 

Additional  staff  and  funds  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works 4 

Privileges  and  elections 8 

Investigations  by  Commerce  Committee.     30 

Total 389 

Total  number  of  committee  employees 
authorized  under  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act ' 185 


7, 490.  R30. 93 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  table  from  which  I 
was  reading  a  moment  ago,  which  in- 
dicated the  total  number  of  committee 
employees  authorized  by  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  aggregating  185  employees,  and 
those  under  the  various  subcommittees 
that  were  authorized  for  standing  com- 
mittees, aggregating  389  persons,  for  a 
total  of  574  employees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Number  of  committee  employees  as  of  June 
30.  1964.  in  excess  of  those  authorized  un- 
der the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  Number 

Investigation  of  aeronautical  and  space 
activities  of  Federal  departments  and 

agencies 6 

Study  of  banking  and  currency 6 

Study  of  Federal  housing 7 

Study  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 9 

Subcommittee   on  Investigations 24 

Subcommittee  on  Reorganization  and 
International  Organizations  of  Gov- 
ernment  Operations 9 

Interior  Committee  investigations 10 


Total 574 

Total  committee  staff  employees  in  June 
1944  prior  to  Reorganization  Act 259 

>  Includes  current  staff  (35)  of  Appropri- 
ations Committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  there 
is  pending  before  the  Senate  a  resolu- 
tion to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  in- 
vestigations being  made  by  the  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  Committee. 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson  1  is  chairman  of  that  com.mit- 
tee. 

Last  year  a  request  was  made  for  an 
appropriation  of  $88,500.  This  year  the 
request  is  for  $95,000.  The  number  of 
employees  as  of  June  30,  1964,  was  six. 
The  number  of  employees  requested  is 
five.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  difference  between  the  two 
amounts  is  accounted  for  by  the  item  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  re- 
ferred a  moment  ago;  namely,  the  pay 
increases  which  were  ordered  by  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that 
much  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
subcommittee  are  used  on  a  reimbursable 
basis;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  What  the 
Senator  said  about  using  the  Library  of 
Congress  services  is  very  appropriate  as 


applied  to  this  particular  committee. 
More  than  $30,000  of  the  $88,500  spent 
last  year  was  spent  on  a  reimbursable 
basis.  About  $20,000  with  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  $12,420  with  the  Mill- 
tary  Establishment,  in  this  case  the 
Army,  for  studies  which  relate  to  con- 
struction of  facilities. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  the  committee  paid  this  sum  to  the 
Library  of  Congress? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes,  indeed;  we 
could  not  obtain  that  service  otherwise. 
This  service  has  been  provided  through 
the  special  committee,  and  it  was  re- 
imbursed in  that  way;  not  through  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that 
the  Senate  has  a  special  organization  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  for  that  pur- 
pose. For  example,  in  connection  with 
agricultural  matters,  there  is  a  specialist 
in  the  person  of  Dr.  Wilcox,  who  handles 
all  agricultural  inquiries,  and  all  the  in- 
formation that  our  committee  desires 
is  obtained  without  any  cost.  I  am 
wondering  if  the  Senator  pays  any  spe- 
cial fees;  and.  if  so.  to  whom  he  pays 
them.    This  is  an  entirely  new  matter 

tome.  .^   ,.      ., 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  We  pay  it  directly 
to  the  Library  of  Congress.  In  this  par- 
ticular instance  it  is  to  reimburse  the 
Library  for  the  services  of  Mrs.  Eilene 
Galloway,  who  made  special  studies  on 
certain  tytoes  of  space  activities. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  she  an  employee 
of  the  committee? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  She  is  an  employee 
of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.    ELLENDER.     But    the    Senator 

pays  her  salaiT?  ,     , 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  but  only  f()r 
the  time  she  spends  on  committee  busi- 

hgss. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  the  Senator 
says  he  pays  that  money  to  the  Library 
of  Congress,  he  means  he  reimburses  the 
Library  for  the  salary  of  Mrs.  Galloway: 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.     ANDERSON.     Tlie     Senator     is 

correct.  ,    ^    _ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  I 
meant  when  I  said  that  a  good  deal  of 
hiring  that  was  done  by  the  Senator's 
subcommittee  was  done  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  We  thought  that 
was  the  best  way  to  do  it.  In  the  last 
session  of  the  previous  Congress  the  re- 
quest of  the  subcommittee  was  for 
$200,000.  When  I  became  chairman  2 
years  ago.  we  cut  the  amount  in  half. 
That  is  what  I  had  done  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I 
hope  to  do  it  a  little  each  year.  There 
is  one  study,  however,  which  will  cost 
some  money.  It  is  a  study  which  has 
to  do  with  a  manned  orbiting  laboratory 
and  the  extended  Apollo  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  has 
now  four  specialists  and  10  clerical  em- 
ployees. Does  the  Senator  have  any 
other  employees  other  than  those  I  have 
mentioned? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  There  are  nine  em- 
ployees on  the  regular  committee,  and 
five  on  the  special  committee,  and  they 
work  very  satisfactorily.    When  we  get 
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into  a  special  situation,  such  as  the  con- 
Set  between  the  Air  Force  and  NASA 
on  the  utilization  of  the  manned  orbital 
Shnratory,  we  must  have  people  who  are 
ompe  ent  to  make  that  kind  of  study 
I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  the 
budget  which  was  sent  to  the  President 
parried  an  item  of  $300  million  for  a 
Sed  orbital  laboratory  for  the  De- 
fense Department.    We  had  made  a  spe- 
cial study  and  had  material  re.a^y  on  it. 
and  we  protested  to  the  President  and 
said  that  the  amount  seemed  too  high, 
in  fact,  extravagant.    I  do  not  wish  to 
go  into  the  details  now.  but  we  thought 
ft  was  too  high.    The  President  had  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
come  to  the  Texas  ranch.    Along  with 
the  Director  came  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Mr.  McNamara 
When  they  had  finished  considering  that 
particular  item,  it  was  reduced  by  $150 

I  am  not  trying  to  say  that  this  is  all 
a  saving,  but  there  is  the  possibility  that 
that  was  the  way  to  proceed.  We  did 
have  the  scientific  background  to  sup- 

^°Mr.  ELLENDER.  Sometimes  it  is  ad- 
visable to  have  someone  watch  these  ex- 
penditures. That  is  the  situation  on 
other  committees. 

As  I  said,  some  of  the  committees  are 
essential  and  should  be  retained.  I  have 
never  objected  to  that.  I  am  glad  to 
note  that  the  Senator's  committee  has 
returned  in  the  neighborhood  of  5,40.000 
of  this  appropriation  each  year. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  The  expenditures 
can  run  high  again.  This  study  was 
something  that  the  Air  Force  would  n(3t 
normally  do;  nor  would  NASA.  We  felt 
that  a  vei-y  good  result  was  obtained. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Did  the  Senators 
committee  look  into  the  matter  of  try- 
ing to  adjust  the  salaries  in  the  commit- 
tee, rather  than  giving  the  employees  of 
the  committee  the  full  measure  of  the 
additional  salaries  provided  by  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  We  did.  There  was 
one  individual  on  the  staff  who  had  been 
underpaid,  and  we  thought  it  was  a  sat- 
isfactory adjustment  to  give  him  the 
raise.  With  respect  to  others  the  chair- 
man did  not  favor  the  full  adjustment. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  did  not  increase  those  salaries 
to  the  full  amount  authorized? 

Mr  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  was  left  subject  to  review  by  the 
staff  director. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  will  be  re- 
flected in  the  report,  of  course.  I  have 
been  trying  to  obtain  such  a  report  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  I  under- 
stand that  it  will  not  be  available  until 
later.  That  will  show  the  additional  sal- 
aries that  have  been  paid  to  the  staff 
members  as  well  as  to  all  employees  of 
the  committees.  I  have  been  unable  to 
go  into  that  matter. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  wish  to  mis- 
lead the  Senator.  Nearly  all  the  in- 
creases were  granted,  approved  by  the 
chairman.  I  believe  that  in  only  one  of 
two  cases  they  were  not  approved.  One 
person,  to  whom  I  have  referred,  was  the 
staff  director.  He  had  taken  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  salary  when  he  came  to 


us  He  was  offered  a  higher  salary  in  the 
space  program,  but  he  remained  with 
the  committee.  When  Congress  made 
extra  money  available,  I  felt  he  was  en- 
titled to  extra  compensation.  Since  then 
he  has  been  hired  by  another  department 
at  a  still  higher  salary.  Therefore.  I  feel 
that  the  salary  we  paid  him  was  not  out 

of  line.  ^    , 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  s  com- 
mittee, however,  has  looked  into  the  mat- 
ter and  has  adjusted  salaries  in  line  with 
capability.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr  ANDERSON.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  that  what  the 
Senator  did? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.   Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  61)  was  agreed 

to  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  61 


Senate  Resolution  10  would  provide 
$106,000  for  expenses  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  provide  assist- 
ance in  carrying  out  its  many  functions 
and  duties— with  the  sole  exception  of 
housing,  for  which  Senate  Resolution 
15  would  provide  additional  funds. 

I  might  add  also  that  Senator  Ben- 
nett, the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  is  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  10. 

This  resolution  provides  for  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  to  continue 
at  the  same  scale  of  operations  as  was 
the  case  in  1964.  The  amount  is  bigger 
to  reflect  the  salary  increases  enacted 
last  year.  But  the  resolution  does  not 
provide  for  any  additional  personnel, 
and  the  amounts  proposed  for  travel, 
hearings,  witness  fees,  stationery  and 
supplies,  communications,  and  the  like 
are  all  identical  with  those  set  forth  last 


Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
under  sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  and  In  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine.  Investi- 
gate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  any  and 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  aeronautical 
and  space  activities  of  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States,  including  such 
activities  peculiar  to  or  primarily  associated 
with  the  development  of  weapons  systems  or 
military  operations. 

Sec  2  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee  is  authorized,  from  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1965,  through  January  31.  1966.  in- 
clusive, to  (1)  make  such  expenditures  as 
it  deems  advisable.  (2)  employ  upon  a  tem- 
porary basis  and.  fix  the  compensation  of 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  or 
the  Government  concerned  and  the  Comnilt- 
tee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  utilize  the 
relmbiu^able  services,  information,  faculties, 
and  personnel  of  any  department  or  agency 

of  the  Government.  ^     ,     ^  *„  ooi»/.f 

(b)  The  minority  is  authorized  to  select 
one  person  for  appointment  as  an  assistant 
or  consultant,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed.  No  assistant  or  con- 
sultant may  receive  compensation  at  an 
annual  gross  rate  which  exceeds  by  more 
than  $2,100  the  annual  gross  rate  of  com- 
pensation of  any  person  so  selected  by  the 

°^Sec  3  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
such  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1966. 

Sec  4  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$95  000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATIONS  BY  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  10)  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
make  certain  investigations. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  has 
reviewed  and  approved  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 10.  The  Rules  Committee  has  also 
reviewed  and  approved  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 10.  I  believe  it  would  be  appropriate 
for  the  Senate  to  do  the  same. 


vp3.r 

I  believe  it  is  urmecessary  to  go  into 
any  detail  about  the  importance  and 
variety  of  the  work  which  the  committee 
handles.  It  would  be  enough.  I  think, 
to  point  out  that  gold  legislation,  silver 
and  coinage  legislation,  national  banks, 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the 
FDTC  as  well  as  the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  the  Export  Control  Act,  all  fall  under 
our  committee's  jurisdiction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter to  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, which  was  printed  in  the  Rules 
Committee  report,  explaining  the  need 
for  the  resolution,  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows:  ,  „  ,--. 

Jantjart  27,  1965. 

Hon.  B.  Everett  Jordan, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  On  Tuesday.  January 
26  1965.  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Ciirrency  agreed  to  report  Senate  Resolution 
10  introduced  on  January  6  by  myself  and 
Senator  Bennett.  The  resolution  was  re- 
ported on  January  26. 

Senate  Resolution  10  woxUd  authorize  this 
commitee  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee of  this  committee,  under  sections  134 
(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  study 
matters  pertaining  to  certain  subjects,  speci- 
fied in  the  resolution,  in  accordance  with 
the  committee's  Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  In 
order  to  do  so,  the  committee  is  authorized 
to  make  expenditures,  to  employ  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other 
assistants  and  consultants,  and  to  utilize  re- 
imbursable services,  information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  Government  departments 
and  agencies. 

section  3  of  the  resolution  provides  that 
the  expenses  of  the  committee  under  the 
resolution  may  not  exceed  $106,()00.  and  may 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  on  vouchers  approved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  „,„nor 
For  a  number  of  years  resolutions  similar 
to  this  have  been  approved  for  this  commit- 
tee We  have  introduced  and  reported  this 
resolution  because  of  our  need  to  retain  addi- 
tional personnel  as  we  have  done  for  the 
oast  several  years  to  supplement  the  perrna- 
nent  staff  and  to  cover  other  expenses  In- 
cident to  ova  conunittee  responsibilities. 

The  workload  of  the  conunittee  in  dealing 
with  legislative  matters  which  occur  year 
after  yearls  extremely  heavy.   Experience  has 
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shown  that  we  must  anticipate  during  each 
session  some  special  study  or  legislation 
making  It  necessary  to  employ  additional  staff 
and  to  Incur  additional  expenses. 

It  Is,  of  course,  Impossible  at  this  time  to 
predict  with  any  degree  of  precision  the  leg- 
islative and  investigative  activities  which  the 
committee  will  undertake  this  year.  How- 
ever, there  are  areas  within  our  Jurisdiction 
which  can  be  expected  to  call  for  greater 
attention  than  usual. 

A  problem  of  major  importance  faces  the 
committee  this  year  in  connection  with  the 
administration  proposal  to  revise  the  gold 
reserve  requirements  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act.  Hearings  have  already  been  scheduled 
on  this  bill,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  this 
legislation  and  related  proposals — for  ex- 
ample, bills  pertaining  to  the  balance-of -pay- 
ments situation,  may  call  for  extensive  con- 
sideration by  the  committee.  In  addition,  it 
Is  expected  that  legislation  relating  to  coin- 
age, particularly  silver  coinage,  will  call  for 
extensive  consideration  by  the  committee. 
Other  matters  likely  to  involve  extensive 
work  by  the  committee  staff  Include  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  and  the  Export  Control 
Act.  including  problems  relating  to  export 
financing  and  East-West  trade,  and  problems 
relating  to  the  Defense  Production  Act  in- 
ventory. 

Of  the  $91,000  authorized  for  the  year  from 
February  1,  1964,  through  January  31,  1965, 
expenditures  through  December  31,  1964, 
amount  to  $65,663.29,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$25,336.71.  After  allowance  is  made  for  sal- 
aries and  other  expenses  during  January  1965. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  balance  remaining 
at  the  close  of  January  31,  1965,  will  be  ap- 
proximately $17,000.  In  this  connection  It  is 
appropriate  to  note  that  the  committee  was 
without  the  services  of  its  chief  economist 
for  a  substantial  part  of  the  year. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  Senate  Resolution  10. 
It  is  in  the  usual  form  prescribed,  except  that 
section  3,  requiring  that  findings  and  recom- 
mendations be  reported  by  the  expiration 
date  of  the  resolution.  Is  omitted. 

I  enclose  the  completed  standardized  form 
showing  expenses  for  a  12-month  period 
totaling  $106,000.  The  budget  calls  for  the 
same  number  of  employees  as  last  year,  six 
in  all.  The  Increase  is  almost  entirely  the 
result  of  the  salary  Increase  last  year. 

As  was  the  case  in  1964,  the  committee  in- 
cluded no  specific  funds  for  travel  abroad, 
and.  if  substantial  expenditures  for  this  pur- 
pose are  necessary,  the  committee  will  re- 
quest addlti'^nal  funds.  However,  it  la 
entirely  possible  that  travel  abroad  may  be 
found  desirable  in  connection  with  such 
questions  as  the  balance  of  payments,  cen- 
tral banking  problems,  foreign  and  domestic 
monetary  policies,  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
and  export  controls. 
Sincerely  yovirs. 

A.  Willis  Robebtson,        " 
Chairman. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  notice  from  the 
accompanying  report  that  the  text  of  the 
resolution  has  apparently  been  changed 
from  the  form  in  which  the  resolution 
has  appeared  in  past  years.  A  section  re- 
quiring that  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions be  reported  by  the  expiration  date 
of  the  resolution  has  been  omitted.  Why 
was  that  done? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Such  language 
has  never  been  included  in  a  resolution 
pertaining  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  has  not  asked 
for  it  and  we  did  not  put  it  in. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understood  that 
such  a  section  was  omitted  this  year. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  language  was  not  in- 


cluded in  the  last  previous  resolution  of 
a  similar  nature. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  must  be  some 
error  somewhere. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Evidently,  but  it 
was  not  on  our  part. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Language  providing 
that  findings  and  recommendations  be 
reported  by  the  expiration  date  is  omit- 
ted. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  We  are  speaking 
of  funds  for  the  regular  standing  com- 
mittee. We  are  not  speaking  of  a  special 
committee.  We  are  talking  about  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
which  reports  in  the  form  of  legislation, 
not  by  way  of  a  special  report  on  an 
investigation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Oh,  no.  This  is  a 
special  committee  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  is  a  special 
staff,  but  it  is  the  regular  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that. 
Senator;  but  to  operate  the  committee, 
the  committee  now  receives  $168,400. 
aside  from  the  $106,000  which  the  Sena- 
tor is  requesting  here  and  aside  from  the 
$133,000  the  Senator  has  requested  for 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing.  The 
committee  is  well  provided  for. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  is  well  provided 
for,  but  it  would  receive  less  than  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  use  all  of 
the  $168,000  provided.  I  have  returned 
to  the  Treasury  approximately  $50,000 
to  $60,000  of  that  amount  each  year. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  commend- 
able. 

Mr.  ELLENDEiR.  The  committee  of 
which  the  Senator  is  chairman  would 
receive  $168,000.  The  committee  has 
seven  employees.  This  year  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  would  have  eight  em- 
ployees. Studies  for  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  would  require  aa- 
ditional  sums  of  over  $200,000.  The  Sen- 
ator would  receive  more  for  the  two  sub- 
committees of  his  committee  than  he  re- 
ceives for  his  regular  staff. 

I  believe  I  recall  that  the  Subcommittee 
tee  on  Small  Business  is  looking  into 
some  banking  aspects.  The  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  is  also.  I 
wonder  if  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  familiar  with  the  work 
that  is  being  done  by  those  two  commit- 
tees, and  if  he  knows  whether  there 
might  be  some  confiict  in  the  work  that 
is  being  done  by  the  subcommittees. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  If  in  the  past  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
which  is  of  course  not  a  legislative  com- 
mittee, or  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  has  ever  gone  into  the  bank- 
ing field.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
it.  But  in  presenting  requests  for  this 
year,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  pointed  out  that 
all  Government  functions  come  within 
the  committee's  investigative  jurisdic- 
tion, and  that  it  had  received  a  number 
of  complaints  about  irregularities  in  the 
operation  of  banks,  the  deposits  of  which 
were  insured  by  the  FDIC  to  the  extent  of 
$10,000  each,  and  that  the  committee 
felt  it  should  look  into  some  of  those 
issues.   But  it  has  not  done  so  in  the  past. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  feel  that  if  the  Com- 


mittee on  Small  Business  or  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Government  Operations  should 
look  into  issues  that  should  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  his  committee,  it 
would  infringe  upon  the  work  of  his  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  feels 
that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  is  fully  competent  to  do  the 
work  mentioned  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  but  far  be  it  from  him  to 
criticize  the  operations  of  any  other  com- 
mittee. That  is  a  question  for  the  Con- 
gress.  The  chairman  has  not  asked  for 
help.  He  does  not  indicate  a  current 
need  for  help.  But  he  will  not  criticize 
those  who  say,  "We  want  to  give  you 
some  help." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  that  is  the  way 
the  Senator  feels  about  it,  I  have  no 
further  questions.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  10)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in 
accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertain- 
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ing 
(1) 
(2) 

try; 
(3) 
(4) 


banking  and  currency  generally; 
financial  aid  to  commerce  and  lnd\u- 


deposit  Insurance; 

the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Including 
monetary  and  credit  policies; 

(5)  economic  stabilization,  production, 
and  mobilization; 

(6)  valuation  and  revaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar; 

(7)  prices  of  commodities,  rents,  and  serv- 
ices; 

(8)  securities  and  exchange  regulation; 

(9)  credit  problems  of  small  business;  and 

(10)  International  finance  through  agen- 
cies within  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purjxjses  of  this  resolution 
the  conunlttee  from  February  1,  1965,  to  Jan- 
uary 31.  1966,  inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  iB 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,100  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services,  information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $106,- 
000.00,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  MATTERS  RE- 
LATING TO  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 
HOUSING 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  15)  authorizing 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
to  investigate  matters  relating  to  public 
and  private  housing  was  announced  afl 
next  in  order. 


^ 
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Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
.sneaking  for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  who  is 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
has  been  for  a  number  of  years,  the 
Government  contingent  liability  in 
housing  now  exceeds  $100  billion. 

In  my  opinion  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman]  has  done  a  very 
fine  job  as  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee not  only  in  supervising  the  FHA 
program,  the  veterans  program,  the 
FNMA  mortgage  program,  but  also 
everything  connected  with  public  hous- 
ing and  urban  renewal. 

The  expense  of  that  work  has  been 
kept  reasonably  low.  It  is  the  same  this 
year  as  it  was  last  year,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  increase  resiUting  from  the 
pay  increase  which  the  Congress  voted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
statement  prepared  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  which  he 
would  have  presented  in  person  but  for 
an  unavoidable  conflicting  engagement, 
and  a  letter  from  him  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. The  Senator  from  Alabama 
did  not  know  that  the  resolution  would 
be  considered  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Statement  by  Senator  Sparkman  on  Senate 
Resolution  15 


Housing  Subcommittee  plays  an  Important 
role  to  the  Senate  and  I  hope  the  Senate  wlU 
give  favorable  consideration  to  this  resolu- 
tion. 


Senate  Resolution  15  would  authorize  the 
sum  of  $133,000  to  be  expended  by  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  continue  its  study, 
investigation,  and  preparation  of  legislation 
relating  to  all  public  and  private  housing 
matters.  The  funds  requested  in  this  resolu- 
tion would  continue  the  activity  of  the  sub- 
committee at  the  same  rate  as  has  been  car- 
ried on  during  the  past  several  years  although 
the  amount  requested  this  year  is  an  increase 
over  the  amounts  requested  in  previous  years. 
The  increase  requested  this  year,  of  course. 
Is  necessary  to  offset  the  increase  in  salaries 
authorized  by  the  Federal  Employees'  Salary 
Act  of  1964. 

Let  me  say  that  I  think  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee has  done  an  exceUent  Job  of  keep- 
ing the  Senate  informed  on  housing  matters. 
During  the  period  that  the  subcommittee  has 
been  in  operation,  the  staff  of  the  subcom- 
mittee has  accumulated  experience  and 
knowledge  which  are  utilized  every  day  by 
Members  of  the  Senate  having  interest  in 
housing  legislation,  both  existing  and  pro- 
posed, and  in  administrative  problems  affect- 
ing housing  legislation  which  are  brought  to 
their  attention. 

The  Federal  Government's  contingent  lia- 
bility In  housing  has  grown  to  an  amount 
which  now  well  exceeds  $100  billion.  The 
cost  Of  operating  the  subcommittee  is  In- 
finlteslmally  small  compared  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's Involvement  In  the  field  of  housing 
and  surely  this  small  investment  to  Insure 
that  the  Senate's  Interest  in  housing  matters 
is  protected  is  well  worth  while. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  Senate's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Senate  Resolution  15  was 
cosponsored  by  the  chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  Senator  Robert- 
son, as  well  as  by  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  Senator  Bennett,  and 
the  ranking  subcommittee  member  of  the 
minority.  Senator  Tower.  I  might  also  add 
that  the  resolution  was  reported,  without 
objection,  by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

I.  as  well  as  other  members  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Conunlttee,  believe  that  the 


U.S.  Senate, 
commntee  on  banking  and 
Currency.  Subcommcttee  on  Housing, 

Janiuiry  27,  1965. 
Hon.  B.  Everett  Jordan. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Senate  Resolution  15, 
which  I  introduced  and  which  was  cospon- 
sored by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Housing  Subcommittee,  was  fa- 
vorably reported,  without  amendment,  by 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
has  been  referred  to  your  conunlttee  for 
consideration. 

This  resolution  requests  authority  for  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  or  any 
duly  authorized  subcommittee,  to  expend 
funds  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $133,000 
during  the  period  from  February  1,  1965, 
through  January  31,  1966.  These  funds  will 
be  used  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
to  continue  Its  study  and  investigations  of 
matters  relating  to  public  and  private  hous- 
ing Those  functions  are  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 134  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  pursuant  to  the  committee's 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXVI (d)  4  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  The  subcom- 
mittee proposes  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  such  assistants  as  it  deems  advisable 
in  connection  with  the  scope  of  activity  to 
be  carried  out. 

The  funds  requested  In  this  resolution 
would  continue  subcommittee  activities  at 
the  same  rate  as  has  been  carried  on  during 
the  past  several  years,  although  the  amount 
requested  is  an  increase  this  year  over  the 
amounts  requested  in  previous  years.  The 
increase  requested  this  year  is  necessary  to 
offset  the  increase  in  salaries  authorized  by 
the  Federal  Employees'  Salary  Act  of  1964. 

The  Federal  Government's  commitments 
and   contingent   llabiUty   In   housing   have 
grown  to  an  amount  which  now  exceeds  $100 
bUllon.       The     Housing     Subcommittee     Is 
charged    with   studying.    Investigating,    and 
preparing  legislation  m  all  Federal  housing 
programs.    The  scope  of  subcommittee  activ- 
ities includes  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration system  of  mortgage  insurance,  which 
has  an  outstanding  mortgage  insurance  obli- 
gation of  nearly  «47  billion;  a  $4.7  billion 
authority  for  slum  clearance  and  urban  re- 
newal which  now  covers  some  1.709  projects 
In    797    communities:    a   low-rent    housing 
program  of  more  than  700.000  units  com- 
pleted or  under  construction;  the  secondary 
market,  the  special  assistance,  and  the  man- 
agement and  liquidation  operations  of  the 
Federal      National      Mortgage      Association, 
which  have  a  combined  portfolio  of  $2.6  bil- 
lion- and  several  other  specialized  programs 
such  as  housing  for  the  elderly,  farm  hous- 
ing    nursing    homes,    home    improvement 
loans,   and   the   voluntary  home   mortgage 
credit  program. 

Thus,  the  funds  requested  by  Senate  Reso- 
lution 15  are  negligible  In  relation  to  the 
Federal  Government's  commitments  and 
contingent  liability  in  housing,  and  it  seems 
to  me  at  least,  and  to  other  members  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  very  wise 
and  appropriate  for  the  Senate  to  expend  the 
amount  requested  by  the  resolution  to 
"watch  over"  the  Federal  Government  s  ac- 
tivity in  this  area. 

For  your  information.  I  am  enclosing  a 
conv  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee report  (S.  Rept.  No.  9)  on  Senate  Reso- 
lution 15,  which  shows  the  committee  s  Jus- 
tification for  continuing  the  Housing 
Subcommittee. 


It  is  our  sincere  belief  that  the  $133,000 
authorization  requested  is  completely  Justi- 
fied by  the  size  and  complexity  of  our  Fed- 
eral housing  programs  and  is.  In  fact,  neces- 
sary If  the  Senate  Is  to  keep  Itself  Informed 
on  these  vital  matters.  We  hope  that  your 
committee  wUl  give  favorable  consideration 
to  Senate  Resolution  15. 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  am  at- 
taching an  Itemized  12-month  budget  indi- 
cating the  manner  In  which  the  funds  re- 
quested are  proposed  to  be  used. 

Sincerely, 

John  Sparkman. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  15)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
m  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  public  and  private  housing. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,   from  February    1,    1965.   to 
January  31,  1966,  incltislve,  is  authorized  (D 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable:   (2)    to  employ  upon  a   temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shaU 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,100  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;   and   (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  reconomendatlons  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1966. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  \mder 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$133,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


EXAMINATION  AND  STUDY  OP 
FOREIGN  POLICIES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  28)  authoriz- 
ing the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
to  examine  and  study  the  foreign  poli- 
cies of  the  United  States  was  annoxmced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
pending  resolution,  an  excerpt  from  the 
report,  and  a  letter  sent  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  The  letter 
is  dated  January  22,  1965,  and  reads  as 
follows : 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution 
(S  Res.  28)  authorizing  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  to  make  a  study  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  and  providing  additional 
funds  therefor,  having  considered  the  same, 
report  favorably  thereon  without  amendment 
and  recommend  that  the  resolution  be  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate. 
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Senate  Resolution  28  would  authorize  the 
expenditure  of  not  to  exceed  $135,000  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  from 
February  1.  1965.  through  January  31,  1966, 
"to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  complete 
studies  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  foreign  policies  of  the  United  States  and 
their  administration." 

The  following  table  indicates  funds  au- 
thorized by  the  Senate  for  the  same  purpose 
during  the  last  three  Congresses.  Committee 
expenditures  are  shown  through  Decem- 
ber 31.  1964: 

Foreign  relations 


Con- 
grt's-s 
and 

session 

Autiiority 

Date 

Auttior- 
ized 

Ex- 
pended ' 

U.S.    FOREIGN    POLICY 

SCth - 

$685,000  l$464,9SS.3G 

S.  Res.  31. 

S.  Res. 
250. 



Feb.    2. 1959 

Feb.    9,1960 

lst_. 

500.000 

371.022.22 

500.000 

371, 022. -22 

2d... 

185,000 

93,966.14 

IS.5.000     93,906.14 

87th  -    : 

3-20.000'  -220.437.11 

S.  Res.  41. 

S.  Res. 
246. 

Jan,    31,1961 
Feb.     7, 1962 

Ut... 

160.000,    9S.523. 10 

ItTO.OOO     9S.  5-23. 16 

2d... 

160.000 

121.913.95 

160.000|  121.913.9.1 

S8th..- 

S.  Res  25 J  -Mar.  14,1963 

1 

293,000'  178.7,57.01 

1st-. . 

■1 143,  OOO:     95, 538. 09 

S.  Res. 
277. 

Feb.   10,1964 

143,000     95.538.09 

2d... 

150.000     83.218.92 

150.000     83.218.92 

I  Through  Dec.  31.  1964. 
'  ll-mi'iith  basis. 

The  purposes  of  the  study  are  stated  fully 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  its 
report  to  the  Senate  on  Senate  Resolution  28 
(S.  Rept.  4,  89th  Cong..  1st  sess.).  Addi- 
tional information  on  the  contemplated  in- 
quiry is  contained  in  a  letter  to  Senator  B. 
Everett  Jordan,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  from  Senator 
J.  W.  FuLBRiGHT,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  which  letter  is  as 
follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

January  22.  1965. 
Hon.  B.  Everett  Jordan, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  There  are  enclosed 
copies  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  28)  authoriz- 
ing the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to 
examine  and  study  the  foreign  policies  of 
the  United  States,  together  with  the  com- 
mittee's report  (Rept.  No.  4)  thereon. 

This  resolution  would  authorize  $135,000  to 
the  committee  to  continue  its  studies  of  in- 
ternational events  and  foreign  affairs  as  they 
may  have  bearing  and  influence  on  this  Gov- 
ernment's policies  abroad.  The  amount 
sought  is  $15,000  less  than  was  asked  of  the 
Senate  for  the  same  studies  last  year.  A 
budget  showing  how  the  requested  $135,000 
is  proposed  to  be  spent  is  contained  in  the 
report. 

I  regard  the  resolution's  purposes  as  con- 
tributing to  the  basic  functions  and  activi- 
ties of  this  committee  and  to  its  usefulness 
to  the  Senate.    For  such  reasons  I  hope  your 


committee   will    give    Senate   Resolution   28 
favorable  consideration  and  early  report. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  FULBRIGHT. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
know  whether  or  not.  in  addition  to  the 
nine  employees  of  the  committee  that 
would  be  provided  for  in  the  resolution 
and  the  regular  employees  provided 
under  the  Reorganization  Act,  there  are 
any  other  employees  of  the  committee? 
I  have  a  recollection  that  a  special 
resolution  providing  for  additional  em- 
ployees over  and  above  the  ones  for 
which  the  present  resolution  would  pro- 
vide and  the  employees  regularly  em- 
ployed under  the  Reorganization  Act 
was  adopted.  Am  I  correct  in  that  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  number  of  employees 
additional  to  the  report  should  be  13, 
and  that  in  the  13  are  included  the  6 
that  would  be  covered  by  the  Senator's 
question. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  six  additional  employees? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  6  'vould  be  in- 
cluded in  the  13  additional  to  the  re- 
port. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  On  the  regular 
standing  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Those  are  more  or 
less  permanent  employees? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  More  or  less  per- 
manent employees. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  recall,  the 
Senate  adopted  a  resolution  that  pro- 
vided for  appointments  that  would  be 
permanent  unless  Congress  passed  a 
resolution  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  28)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  com- 
plete studies  of  any  and  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  foreign  policies  of  the  United 
States  and  their  administration. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1965,  to 
January  31,  1966,  inclusive,  is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures;  (2)  to  em- 
ploy, upon  a  temporary  basis,  technical,  cler- 
ical, and  other  assistants  and  consultants; 
(3)  to  hold  such  hearings,  to  take  such  testi- 
mony, to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Senate,  and  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  cor- 
respondence, books,  papers,  and  documents; 
and  (4)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  concerned, 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services, 
information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 


of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  the  committee  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  3.  In  the  conduct  of  its  studies  the 
committee  may  use  the  experience,  knowl- 
edge, and  advice  of  private  organizations, 
schools,  institutions,  and  individuals  in  its 
discretion,  and  it  is  authorized  to  divide  the 
work  of  the  studies  among  such  individuals, 
groups,  and  institutions  as  it  may  deem  api 
propriate  and  may  enter  into  contracts  for 
this  purpose. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  e.xceed 
$135,000  for  the  period  ending  January  31, 
1966,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDIES  AS  TO  EFFICIENCY  AND 
ECONOMY  OF  THE  OPERATIONS 
OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MONTOYA  in  the  chair) .  The  next  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  54)  authorizing  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  to  make  cer- 
tain studies  as  to  the  efBciency  and  econ- 
omy of  the  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  authorizes  the  continuation  of 
a  provision  of  funds  to  cover  expendi- 
tures of  the  permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations.  Last  year  the  subcom- 
mittee had  $450,000  allotted  to  it.  This 
year  it  is  returning  approximately 
$75,000  of  that  amount. 

This  year  the  subcommittee  is  asking 
for  $15,000  less  than  it  received  last  year. 
In  addition,  we  are  absorbing  the  total 
amount  of  increased  salaries,  which 
amounts  to  $52,800.  Thus  we  propose  to 
operate  the  subcommittee  this  year  for 
$67,800  less  than  we  obtained  last  year. 

We  are  attempting  to  economize.  The 
subcommittee  has  an  overall  function  to 
investigate  economy  and  efficiency  in 
the  Government.  We  also  have  powers 
that  have  been  enlarged  to  investigate 
any  State  crime  and  also  to  investigate 
labor-management  relations. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  may  wish  to 
ask.  I  wanted  him  to  know  that  the 
funds  we  are  seeking  this  year  amount  to 
a  decrease  of  15  percent  in  operating  cost. 
I  applaud  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  in 
his  attempt  to  effectuate  economy.  I  am 
trying  to  practice  what  he  advocates. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  compliment 
him  for  having  reduced  the  amount  of 
his  request. 

A  moment  ago,  I  said  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  that  I  understood  that  the 
subcommittee  headed  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  would  begin  a  study  of 
federally  insured  banking  institutions. 
Why  is  it  necessary  that  the  Senator's 
subcommittee  go  into  that  area? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Primarily  because 
the  subcommittee  has  jurisdiction  and 
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because  allegations  and  complaints  have 
been  received  that  manipulations  are  oc- 
curring in  that  field  that  amount  to 
fraud  against  the  Government  and 
a^^ainst  a  Government  fund  operated  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. ,  .  ^  _ 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency would  have  jurisdiction  to  make 
such  an  investigation.  But  the  purpose 
of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestieations  is  to  maintain  a  staff  that 
is  equipped  to  examine  into  such  activi- 
ties whenever  the  occasion  arises.  It 
saves  the  creation  of  another  special  or 
select  committee  to  do  such  work. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  outcome  of 
the  investigation  will  be.  Some  time 
ago  I  directed  the  staff  to  make  a  prelim- 
inary investigation  into  alleged  manipu- 
lations in  the  banking  field  in  instances 
In  which  banks  are  being  bought.  Ap- 
parently, a  majority  of  the  stock  or  a 
large  block  of  the  stock  is  bought  so  that 
the  purchasers  can  obtain  control  of  a 
bank.  Then  they  manipulate  its  affairs 
so  as  to  acquire  worthless  securities,  and 
the  bank  fails.  Those  who  unload  the 
securities  are  the  ones  who  profit  there- 
from, and  they  are  often  the  ones  who 
bought  the  stock  so  that  they  could  un- 
load the  securities. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  not  such  ac- 
tivities come  within  the  province  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  cannot  answer 
that  question.  I  know  they  come  within 
the  province  of  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  and  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  was  wondering 
whether  there  was  any  duplication  of  in- 
vestigations. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Frequently,  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions has  deferred  to  other  committees 
that  had  staffs  with  which  to  do  the 
work.  We  are  not  seeking  to  do  every- 
thing that  might  be  done. 

I  remember  an  occasion  when  both  the 
Subcommittee  on  Preparedness  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  of  which 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  IMr.  Stennis]  is  the  chair- 
man, and  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  were  preparing  to  in- 
vestigate a  matter.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  discussed  the  subject  with  me, 
and  I  immediately  told  him  that  if  he 
wished  to  have  his  subcommittee  proceed, 
we  would  try  to  avoid  any  duplication. 

The  purpose  of  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  is  to  be 
ready  to  make  investigations.  Many 
standing  committees  do  not  have  suffi- 
cient staffs  to  make  investigations  when 
the  need  arises.  That  was  the  purpose 
of  creating  the  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  and  providing  it 
with  a  staff.  We  are  trying  to  perform 
that  function. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  it  be  necessary 
for  the  subcommittee  to  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  specially  qualified  investigators  in 
order  to  take  on  the  new  work  in  the 
banking  field? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  sought  no 
special  services.    We  are  using  our  regu- 


lar staff  today.  Sometimes  in  our  work 
we  borrow  or  have  assigned  to  us  some 
help  from  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
but  we  reimburse  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  for  that  assistance.  As  yet, 
we  have  not  asked  for  any  additional 
help  to  conduct  the  banking  investiga- 
tion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  the  Senator 
said  a  moment  ago  that  it  was  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  subcommittee  to  keep  a 
staff  busy  in  order  to  examine  into  these 
matters,  he  was  not  speaking  of  addi- 
tional staff  members,  but  of  his  own 
staff  as  presently  constituted? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  not  hiring 
additional  staff.  Actually,  we  have  re- 
duced our  staff.  We  are  operating  as 
economically  as  we  can.  I  have  shown 
my  good  faith. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  a  letter  dated 
Januarv  26,  1965,  which  I  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  in  support 
of  the  resolution  for  funds  for  this  year. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

January  26,  1965. 

Hon.  B,  Everett  Jordan. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Mt  Dear  Sen.ator:  This  letter  is  an  ampli- 
fication of  Senate  Resolution  54,  89th  Con- 
gress 1st  session,  which  was  introduced  m 
the  Senate  on  January  26,  1965.  Senate 
Resolution  54  contains  the  request  for  au- 
thority and  for  the  funds  essential  to  the 
operation  of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  of  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee  for  the  period  from 
February  1.  1965,  through  January  31.  1966. 
Prior  to  the  introduction  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Senate.  It  was  considered  and  approved 
unanimously  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  Senate  Resolution 
54  is  practicallv  identical  with  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 278  of  the  2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress 
under  which  this  subcommittee  has  been 
operating  during  the  year. 

Similar  to  resolutions  of  earlier  years, 
Senate  Resolution  278  authorized  and  di- 
rected the  subcommittee  to  investigate  and 
report  in  three  major  areas  (a)  efficiency  and 
economy  in  Government,  (b)  improper  activ- 
ities in  the  labor  or  management  field,  and 
(ct  organized  crime.  I  believe  this  au- 
thorization and  direction  under  which  we 
have  been  operating  in  the  past  will  be 
-dequate  for  the  propram  we  contemplate 
for  the  coming  vear.  Our  projected  activity 
for  the  vear  includes  subjects  we  believe  to 
be  Important  to  each  of  these  three  major 
areas  of  interest. 

I  am  attaching  to  this  letter  a  budget 
which  the  committee  has  approved  and  which 
it  proposes  for  the  effective  operation  of  the 
.subcommittee.  We  believe  that  $435,000  will 
be  required  to  sustain  the  activities  of  this 
subcommittee  for  the  coming  year.  Of 
course  it  is  possible  that  unforeseen  develop- 
ments may  require  additional  expenditures 
and  in  that  event  we  would  have  to  ask  the 
indulgence  of  your  committee  and  seek  addi- 
tional funds. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  our  subcommit- 
tee to  function  with  the  strictest  economy 
possible  consistent  with  effective  operation. 
We  are  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  we  have 


been  able  to  effect  a  savings  of  approximately 
$70,000  of  the  last  year's  appropriation  and, 
of  course,  this  money  will  be  returned  to  the 
operating  funds  of  the  Senate.  You  will  note 
that  we  are  asking  for  $15,000  less  than  we 
had  available  for  the  year  just  completed; 
however,  considering  the  $52,800  extra  ex- 
penses brought  about  by  legislation  increas- 
ing salaries,  our  anticipated  operating  level 
is  under  last  year's  appropriation  by  $67,800, 
a  figure  which  is  consonant  with  the  amount 
of  $70,000  which  we  are  returning  this  year. 
I  assure  you  we  shall  in  the  future,  as  we 
have  in  the  past,  practice  every  economy 
possible. 

ORGANIZED     CRIME 

During  the  past  year,  the  subcommittee 
pursued  its  inquiry  into  the  field  of  organized 
crime,  particularly  the  traffic  in  narcoUcs  and 
the  associated  problems  of  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation. Crime  imposes  a  dreadful  levy 
on  our  society  in  depravity,  corruption  and 
losses  of  billions  of  doUars  each  year.  Our 
hearings  Into  this  subject  followed  from  the 
more  general  testimony  provided  the  previous 
year  by  Joseph  Valachl. 

Valachl  provided  the  subcommittee  with 
authoritative  confirmation  for  the  first  time 
that  there  is  in  existence  an  underworld  gov- 
ernment composed  of  professional  criminals 
who  owe  their  first  loyalties  to  the  organiza- 
tion which  Is  known  by  various  names,  Cosa 
Nostra.  Mafia,  the  Black  Hand,  etc.  Valachi's 
testimony  was  not  accepted  without  exten- 
sive verification  by  police  officers,  both  Fed- 
eral and  local. 

In  the  hearings  this  past  year  the  subcom- 
mittee took  extensive  testimony  concerning 
the  functioning  of  criminal  organizations  in 
the  lucrative  but  iUiclt  field  of  narcotics 
traffic.  Our  purpose  was  to  learn  the  me- 
chanics of  bringing  drugs  Into  our  com- 
munities as  well  as  to  determine  the  extent 
of  addiction  and  the  best  means  to  contain 

It. 

It  was  Important  to  go  to  the  source  ol 
narcotics.  We  started  on  the  remote  sparsely 
populated  hills  of  Asia  and  Asia  Minor 
where  opium  poppies  are  grown.  We  learn 
that  most  of  the  opium  derivatives  which 
come  to  this  country  originate  In  Turkey. 
Bv  competent  witnesses  we  learned  how 
opium  Is  harvested  from  the  popples  and 
smuggled  out  of  Turkey  to  Syria  and 
Lebanon  where  It  Is  converted  to  morphine 
base.  French  speaking  Corslcan  underworld 
characters  then  take  over  and  they  bring 
much  of  the  morphine  base  to  the  southern 
shores  of  France.  In  France  it  is  further 
processed  in  clandestine  laboratories  so  as 
to  provide  heroin.  The  Corslcan  racketeers 
have  close  connections  with  the  Mafia  in  Italy 
and  usually  at  this  point  the  Mafia  takes 
over  custody  of  the  heroin  and  manages  Its 
shipment  by  various  subterfuges  Into  Canada. 
Mexico,  or  New  York. 

Recently  the  Corslcan  racketeers  have  also 
established  connections  with  French  Cana- 
dian racketeers  and  have  smuggled  heroin 
into  Canada  where  the  French  Canadian 
racketeers  smuggle  it  into  the  United  States 
and  sell  It  to  high  level  Cosa  Nostra  ele- 
ments In  the  United  States.  Its  ultimate 
de.stinatlon  Is  usuaUy  New  York  City  where 
the  greatest  center  of  addiction  In  this  coun- 
try is  located.  The  heroin  Is  then  cut  several 
times  and  eventually  reaches  the  unfortunate 
addict  of  which  there  are  approximately 
60.000  in  the  urban  areas  of  this  country. 

It  appears  that  the  existing  law  pertain- 
ing to  violations  is  functioning  reasonably 
well  although  the  traffic  In  cocaine  is  In- 
creasing and  should  be  watched.  Our  en- 
forcement officials  have  established  good  co- 
operation with  their  counterpart  groups  in 
other  countries  and  In  the  U.N.  However, 
problems  remain. 

The  grossly  excessive  profit  realized  by 
the  people  who  handle  the  UUcit  narcot  cs 
provides  the   Inducement  to   engage   In   Its 
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handling.  It  la  estimated  that  approximately 
$350  million  a  year  Is  spent  on  narcotics  at 
the  street  level  In  the  United  States.  A  kilo- 
gram of  morphine  base  smuggled  across  the 
Syrian-Lebanon  border  for  export  to  France 
costs  approximately  $700.  This  same  kilo- 
gram after  It  Is  cut,  p-ocessed.  and  trans- 
ported to  the  retail  market  In  the  United 
States  brings  approximately  $225,000.  The 
markup  Is  apparent.  The  subcommittee  also 
learned  of  the  many  Ingenious  methods  of 
smuggling  narcotics  Into  this  country. 

There  Is  controversy  about  the  most  ac- 
ceptable method  of  treating  narcotic  addicts. 
Some  persons  believe  that  addicts  should  be 
provided  with  dosages  of  heroin,  either  free 
or  at  low  cost,  by  clinics  and  physicians. 
This  system,  generally  called  "ambulatory 
maintenance,"  allegedly  would  destroy  the 
Illicit  narcotic  traffic  by  eliminating  the  ex- 
orbitant profits  that  are  Its  main  attraction 
for  organized  crime. 

The  weight  of  medical  opinion,  repre- 
sented by  the  American  Medical  Association 
and  the  National  Research  Council,  Is  firmly 
opposed  to  the  ambulatory  maintenance  ap- 
proach. So  Is  the  chief  law  enforcement 
agency  In  the  field,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics. These  authorities  contend,  with 
much  evidence  to  sustain  their  views,  that 
the  ambulatory  method  would  result  In 
alarming  Increases  In  addiction  throughout 
the  Nation,  since  It  Is  a  well-established 
principle  that  liberal  availability  of  narcot- 
ics tends  to  spread  addiction. 

A  crucial  consideration  In  the  scientific 
study  of  the  treatment  of  addiction  is  the 
tolerance  factor,  which  Is  a  physical  and 
psychological  drive  that  causes  the  addict 
to  demand  ever-Increasing  dosages  of  heroin 
In  order  to  achieve  the  euphoria  and  physical 
release  he  craves.  Experts  are  agreed  that 
stable  maintenance  dosages  of  heroin  fall 
to  cope  with  the  tolerance  factor  and  the 
addict  would  seek  added  supplies  from  rack- 
eteers In  an  expanded  Illicit  market.  The 
proposal  that  the  Government  maintain  an 
addict  on  drugs  leading  to  physical  and  moral 
deterioration  Is  not  only  contrary  to  the 
moral  concepts  of  the  American  people  but 
Is   basically   repugnant   and   abhorrent. 

The  subcommittee  heard  extensive  testi- 
mony concerning  the  proper  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  addicts  and  the  desirabil- 
ity of  additional  legislation  In  this  area,  par- 
ticularly concerning  the  possibility  of  civil 
commitment  and  supervised  aftercare  for 
addicts.  We  expect  to  report  to  the  Senate 
on  this  matter  In  the  near  future. 

TTX 

This  subcommittee  maintains  a  continuing 
Interest  In  the  development  of  the  TFX 
(tactical  fighter  experimental  airplane),  the 
contract  for  which  was  awarded  to  General 
Dynamics  Corp.  more  than  2  years  ago.  The 
first  research  plane  has  been  built  and  Is 
being  tested.  There  are  serious  questions 
whether  the  airplane  will  meet  the  original 
requirements  of  the  Air  Force  and  especially 
the  Navy.  There  Is  evidence  that  the  con- 
templated savings  of  the  project  will  not  ma- 
terialize because  of  severe  cost  Increases. 

According  to  the  testimony,  the  perform- 
ance requirements  of  the  Air  Force  and  those 
of  the  Navy  differ  considerably.  The  Air 
Force  requires  a  plane  that  can  avoid  enemy 
radar  by  flying  at  low  altitude  and  supersonic 
speed  to  Its  target  area.  The  Navy,  on  the 
other  hand,  requires  a  plane  that  can  leave 
the  carrier  equipped  with  bulky  radar  equip- 
ment, reach  a  location  at  a  given  distance 
from  the  fleet  and  remain  on  station  in  order 
to  detect  any  enemy  action  to  which  the 
plane  could  respond  at  long  range  by  alr-to- 
alr  missiles,  thereby  protecting  the  fleet. 
Weight  Is  always  a  critical  factor  in  aircraft 
design  but  Is  far  more  critical  for  the  Navy 
because  of  the  added  difficulties  incident  to 
landing  and  taking  off  on  the  smaller  and 
less  stable  space  provided  by  a  earrler. 


Originally  the  program  envisaged  approxi- 
mately 1,700  planes,  of  which  235  were  In- 
tended for  the  Navy.  Secretary  Zuckert,  In 
his  testimony,  estimated  the  total  program 
cost  at  around  $7  billion.  The  Air  Force 
announced  on  May  26,  1964,  that  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  research  and  development 
program  alone  had  reached  $1.1  billion. 
Even  though  the  $1.1  billion  Includes  the 
cost  of  the  proposed  Navy  missile  system,  as 
yet  not  disclosed,  It  Is  evident  that  the  cost 
of  the  General  Dynamics  research  and  devel- 
opment program  has  already  risen  sharply 
above  the  company's  firm  proposal  of  $543.5 
million,  adjusted  by  the  Air  Force  to  $711.2 
million.  It  can  be  expected  that  the  produc- 
tion phase  of  the  TFX  program  will  undergo 
a  proportionately  sharp  Increase  In  total 
price  above  the  General  Dynamics  estimated 
costs  of  $5,445  million,  adjusted  by  the  Air 
Force  to  $5,803  million. 

The  military  group  responsible  for  select- 
ing the  winner  among  competing  designs  was 
the  Source  Selection  Board.  Four  times  the 
Soiuce  Selection  Board  unanimously  recom- 
mended the  Boeing  design.  The  first  three 
times  the  Boeing  recommendation  was  re- 
jected at  the  secretarial  level.  The  foiu"th 
time  the  Secretary  of  Defense  overruled  the 
recommendation  of  the  Source  Selection 
Board,  the  Air  Council,  and  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  of  the  Air  Force  and  Navy,  and  award- 
ed the  contract  to  General  Dynamics.  The 
Source  Selection  Board's  recommendation  of 
Boeing  was  on  the  basis  of  superiority  of  de- 
sign. There  was  an  added  advantage  In  that 
Boeing  proposed  to  do  the  research  and  de- 
velopment part  for  apprlxamtely  $100  million 
less.  Boeing's  estimated  total  for  the  entire 
program  was  over  $400  million  less  than 
General  Dynamics. 

The  TFX  program  is  the  largest  aviation 
weapons  system  procurement  In  history.  Its 
cost  ordinarily  would  not  be  known  to  the 
taxpayers  until  well  into  the  1970's,  at  the 
end  of  the  production  program.  In  view  of 
this,  the  chairman  believes  that  the  Congress 
should  find  out  now,  not  10  years  from  now, 
whether  sound  Judgment  was  exercised  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  In  selecting  the  high 
bidder  or  whether  waste,  inefficiency  and  ex- 
cessive costs  or  profits  are  Involved. 

This  Is  an  exacting  Inquiry  of  a  complex 
subject  that  requires  Intensive  investiga- 
tion. 

U.S.  AH)   TO  IRAN 

As  It  was  reported  In  my  letter  to  your 
committee  last  year,  this  subcommittee  re- 
ceived allegations  from  an  Iranian  national 
which  were  supported  by  documents  he  pro- 
vided to  the  effect  that  U.S.  aid  funds  to 
Iran  were  being  diverted  from  their  in- 
tended purpose  to  the  benefit  of  private  in- 
dividuals, both  American  and  Iranian. 
Testimony  was  received  from  this  witness  on 
two  different  occasions.  Considerable  pre- 
liminary Investigative  activity  has  taken 
place  in  this  matter.  We  plan  to  follow  up 
with  hearings  so  as  to  have  available  testi- 
mony under  oath.  We  anticipate  that  hear- 
ings Into  this  subject  will  encompass  an 
analysis  of  the  aid  funds  to  Iran  and  the 
good  faith  of  the  complaint  to  this  subcom- 
mittee under  oath  by  the  principal  witness 
as  well  as  the  authenticity  of  his  supporting 
documents. 

OTHER  CURRENT   MATTERS 

Federally  insured  banking  institutions 
The  subconunlttee's  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  substantial  increase  in  the 
number  of  closed  and  financially  unsound 
federally  insured  banking  Institutions  during 
the  past  2  years.  The  cause  of  the  closing  of 
these  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions has  been  attributed  to  persons  of  un- 
savory character  and  principles  acting  in 
concert  to  gain  control  of  the  stock  and 
management  of  the  institution  then  causing 
Its  downfall.  Once  these  groups  gain  control 
of  the  stock  and  management  of  the  bank  or 


savings  and  loan  association,  there  followed 
a  rapid  deterioration  of  the  assets  of  the  in- 
stitution and  failure  of  the  bank  or  savings 
and  loan  association. 

The  subcommittee  will  seek  to  determine 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  strengthen  regu- 
lations and  laws  pertaining  to  federally  in- 
sured banks  and  federally  Insured  savings 
and  loan  associations.  This  investigation 
will  involve  only  banking  institutions  insured 
by  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govertunent. 

Urban  renewal 

This  subcommittee  has  received  allega- 
tions concerning  irregularities  in  many 
phases  of  the  operation  of  the  urban  re- 
newal program;  that  is,  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty, demolition  of  existing  structures,  relo- 
cation of  tenants,  and  preparation  of  prop- 
erty for  resale  to  redevelopers.  This  subject 
matter  Is  also  in  the  preliminary  stage  and 
it  would  be  premature  to  draw  conclusions 
at  this  time.  It  is  our  plan  to  pursue  this 
matter  and  if  any  constructive  purpose  is  to 
be  served  we  intend  to  conduct  hearings  and 
to  report  to  the  Senate. 

Labor  racketeering 

As  you  know,  one  of  the  areas  of  Jurisdic- 
tion of  this  subcommittee  is  Improper  activ- 
ity in  the  labor  or  management  field.  At 
this  time  we  are  conducting  a  preliminary 
Inquiry  into  allegations  we  received  concern- 
ing labor  racketeering  in  the  New  York  area. 
These  allegations  in  general  involve  exorbi- 
tant "featherbedding,"  extortion  of  payoffs 
and  other  improper  conduct.  This  investi- 
gation is  still  in  the  preliminary  stage  and 
we  have  not  yet  proceeded  far  enough  in  this 
case  to  be  able  to  predict  with  accuracy  the 
possible  outcome. 

Medical  supply  systems 
It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  this  sub- 
committee that  there  are  four  major  medi- 
cal supply  systems  within  the  Government. 
These  systems  have  the  responsibility  to 
manage  over  $400  million  in  inventory. 
They  are  (1)  the  Defense  Department,  (2) 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  (3)  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  and  (4)  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. We  have  been  Informed  that  these 
four  are  operated  In  a  manner  so  that  each 
one  is  completely  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  other.  We  have  been  informed  that 
sometimes,  while  one  system  was  procuring 
supplies,  another  of  the  systems  had  an  ex- 
cess of  the  same  Item  and  the  Government 
was  losing  money  because  the  supplies  were 
deteriorating.  It  is  estimated  that  supplies 
in  the  amount  of  about  $18  to  $30  million 
have  deteriorated.  Our  efforts  are  being  di- 
rected toward  obtaining  corrective  action  to 
avoid  waste  and  inefficiency. 

Procurement  inquiry  at  Fort  Monmouth 
Numerous  allegations  have  been  received 
by  this  subcommittee  concerning  fraud  and 
corruption  in  connection  with  the  awarding 
of  Government  contracts  by  the  U.S.  Army 
at  Fort  Monmouth.  The  subcommittee  is  at 
present  conducting  Inquiries  into  the  ac- 
tivities of  certain  individuals  representing 
companies  receiving  such  contracts  based  on 
allegations  of  excessive  gratuities  and  enter- 
tainment of  individuals  in  responsible  posi- 
tions at  Fort  Monmouth.  Further  action 
to  be  taken  will  be  determined  when  more 
facts  are  available. 

Welfare  and  pension  funds 
Recent  studies  have  shown  an  enormous 
Increase  in  the  size  of  union  welfare  and 
pension  funds.  The  subcommittee  has  re- 
cently acquired  Information  of  situations 
where  many  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
placed  in  certain  union  welfare  and  pension 
funds  which  have  little  or  no  likelihood  of 
ever  being  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
benefits  and  pensions  to  the  employees  who 
are  ostensibly  the  beneficiaries. 
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This  situation  arises  particularly  amongst 
the  most  needy  and  unskilled  type  of  em- 
Dlovee  who  has  become  a  member  of  either 
an  independent  union  or,  in  some  cases 
unions  affiliated  with  large  International 
oreanlzatlons.  Evidence  has  shown  that  the 
emnloyee's  term  of  employment  Is  of  very 
short  duration  with  a  rapid  turnover  of  the 
labor  force.  This  is  particularly  true  among 
workers  in  light  manufacturing  industries 
such  as  leather  workers,  plastics,  etc.  The 
contributing  employees  often  leave  these 
lobs  and  the  union  and  become  employed  in 
other  industries.  Due  to  the  stringent  pen- 
sion vesting  requirements,  these  members 
rarely  receive  any  benefits  or  annuities. 

Under  these  situations  the  funds  continue 
to  grow  far  beyond  the  needs  of  all  who 
mlBht  reasonably  be  expected  to  benefit 
therefrom.  In  one  situation,  the  relatively 
small  unions  which  are  the  subject  of  this 
study  have  welfare  and  pension  funds  ap- 
proaching $8  million,  with  few  restrictions 
on  the  trustee  who  administers  these  funds. 
He  had  himself  appointed  for  life  and  even 
has  the  power  to  appoint  his  successor.  This 
U  a  capsullzed  version  of  a  problem  which 
faces  this  country  nationwide.  Today  there 
is  a  total  of  approximately  $65  billion  in 
union  welfare  and  pension  funds.  These 
funds  are  Increasing  at  the  rate  of  about 
$5  billion  a  year.  This  increase  will  tend 
to  snowball. 

It  is  vital  for  the  protection  of  the  in- 
dividual worker,  as  well  as  for  the  economy 
of  this  Nation,  that  Increased  attention  be 
paid  to  these  welfare  and  pension  funds  and 
that  they  be  sufficiently  regulated  to  assure 
their  availabUity  for  the  intended  benefi- 
ciaries. The  subcommittee  Is  actively  en- 
gaged m  this  investigation  and  hopes  to 
bring  it  to  a  point  where  it  will  hold  hear- 
ings in  the  near  future. 

Reports 
There  were  two  reports  issued  during  the 
course  of  this  year  by  the  subcommittee 
The  first  was  filed  on  March  31.  1964,  and 
entitled  "Pyramiding  of  Profits  and  Costs 
in  the  Missile  Procurement  Program."  In 
this  report  the  subcommittee  provided  the 
Senate  and  the  public  with  the  benefit  of  its 
arduous  study  of  the  extremely  complex 
procurement  of  modern  weapons  systems. 

Heretofore,  In  acquiring  a  weapons  system. 
Defense  officials  would  assign  the  entire  task 
to  a  prime  contractor.  The  contractor's  profit 
was  generally  computed  as  a  percentage  of 
the  overall  task's  estimated  cost.  Little  re- 
gard was  paid  to  the  amount  of  work  actually 
performed  by  the  contractor— as  opposed  to 
the  amount  he  subcontracted  to  other  major 
subsystem  manufacturers.  As  a  result,  the 
Government  was  often  paying  two  or  three 
or  more  separate  profits  for  the  same  work  on 
major  subsystems.  The  total  profit  paid  the 
prime  contractor,  when  measured  against 
the  work  he  actually  performed,  was  often 
found  to  be  excessive. 

Recommendations  were  made  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  relate  profit  more 
properly  to  the  effort  expended.  As  a  result 
of  our  inquiry,  significant  changes  were  made 
to  the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Regula- 
tions. When  sufficient  experience  has  been 
gained  under  the  new  method  of  profits  com- 
putation, the  subcommittee  will  again  check 
to  see  whether  the  Initial  problem  has  been 
substantially  corrected. 

The  second  of  the  two  reports  Issued  by 
this  subcommittee  was  filed  September  30. 
1964,  and  was  entitled  "The  Department  of 
Agriculture  Handling  of  Pooled  Cotton  Allot- 
ments of  Blllle  Sol  Estes."  This  report  de- 
scribed in  some  detail  the  cotton  allotment 
problems  incident  to  the  BUlle  Sol  Estes 
matter  which  received  great  public  attention 
about  2  years  ago.  This  Inquiry  revealed  not 
only  some  very  questionable  activity  on  the 
part  of  Blllle  Sol  Estes  but  also  some  im- 
proper activity  on  the  part  of  Department  of 


Agriculture  personnel  and,  more  Important 
than  either  of  these,  a  grave  organizational 
problem  within  the  Department.  To  the 
degree  that  we  were  able  to  determine  these 
weaknesses,  the  subcommittee  made  every 
effort  to  present  them  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Some  rather  detaUed  recom- 
mendations were  made  by  the  subcommittee 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Many  of 
these  recommendations  were  already  put  Into 
effect  by  the  time  the  report  was  written. 
It  Is  the  feeling  of  the  subcommittee  that 
it  would  be  highly  unlikely  to  have  a  recur- 
rence of  a  Blllle  Sol  Estes  incident. 


CONCLUSION 

I  have  been  chairman  of  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  for  10  years 
and  for  the  3-year  period  of  Its  existence  I 
was  also  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Improper  Activities  In  the  Labor 
or  Management  Field.    There  is  no  valid  way 
to  reach  an  accurate  analysis  or  an  evaluation 
of   our  accomplishments   during  this   time. 
For  example,  procurement  practices  corrected 
even  8  or  9  years  ago  stiU  save  mllllona  of 
dollars  each  year.    The  unworthy  officehold- 
ers or  the  corrupt  labor  leaders  who  were  re- 
moved by  virtue  of  our  activities  no  longer 
make  the  decisions  which  served  them  well 
but  were  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  or 
to  the  labor  union  member.    New  laws  passed 
make  recurrences  of  many  shady  practices 
unlikely.    I  feel  that  these  are  our  major 
areas   of   accomplishment.     However,   there 
are  a  few  additional  tangible  developments 
which   have    stemmed    from    our    hearings 
which  in  a  small  way  might  provide  at  least 
a  partial  basis  for  evaluation. 
Taxes  reclaim.ed 
During  these  10  years,  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  and  the  Select 
Labor  Committee,  while  it  functioned,  de- 
veloped information  showing  a  tax  loss  In 
total  amount  of  at  least  $29,096,336.48.    This 
tax  revenue  is  either  in  the  process  of  re- 
covery now  or  has  been  recovered.    This  Is 
an  average  of  about  $3  million  a  year.    In 
most  Instances  our  committee  hearings  con- 
stituted the  Initial  Information  concerning 
these  losses.    I  might  note  that  these  figures 
for   each   year    are   about  seven   times   the 
amount  we  are  asking  In  this  year's  proposed 
budget. 

Of  the  figure  I  have  provided  you,  $1,226,- 
926  22  has  already  been  collected  from  the 
taxpayers  and  the  remaining  amount  is 
either  in  litigation  in  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States  or  awaiting  further  processing 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Illustra- 
tive of  this  type  of  activity  was  a  case  In 
which  testimony  was  heard  by  the  Select 
Labor  Committee  concerning  a  leading  Inter- 
national labor  union.  The  president  of  this 
union  had  faUed  to  report  to  the  Treasury 
Department  approximately  one-half  of  his 
income.  As  a  result  of  this  single  disclosure 
in  our  hearings,  an  examination  of  this  labor 
union  leader's  Income  tax  records  was  under- 
taken for  a  10-year  period.  This  resulted  in 
a  recovery  of  $294,108.74  with  an  additional 
amount  still  to  be  collected  of  $58,285.67, 
making  a  total  in  this  one  case  of  $352,294.41. 
In  another  case  involving  our  inquiry  Into 
procurement  practices  by  the  military  In 
clothing  and  textiles,  there  Is  still  pending  In 
the  U  S  Tax  Covirt  a  claim  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  for  two  leading  contractors 
and  their  corporations  for  deficiency,  penal- 
ties,    and     interest     In     the     amount     of 

$3,934,803. 

Convictions 

Sometimes  during  the  course  of  o\ir  work 
we  develop  Information  showing  violations 
of  the  law.  Some  of  these  violations  are  on 
the  part  of  witnesses  who  appeared  before  us 
but  there  are  also  times  when  we  develop 
information  relating  to  persons  who  are  not 
witnesses.  We  are  not  certain  that  we  have 
all  of  the  figures  because  they  are  difficult 


to  assemble  from  aU  the  levels  of  Federal  and 
State  courts.  However,  we  do  know  that  In 
the  past  10  years  98  of  the  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  our  subcommittee  were 
prosecuted  in  Federal  and  State  courts,  re- 
sulting m  134  Indictments  and  110  convic- 
tions involving  prison  sentences,  fines,  or 
both  Some  of  these  were  prosecuted  for 
more  than  one  offense  which  accounts  for 
the  difference  between  the  numbers  of  per- 
sons and  total  Indictments. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  were  92  convic- 
tions of  persons  concerning  whom  Informa- 
tion was  developed  during  committee  Investl- 
eatlons  and  who  were  prosecuted.  These  per- 
sons did  not  appear  as  witnesses,  however, 
but  were  prosecuted  for  offenses  concerning 
which  testimony  was  adduced  before  the  sub- 
committee. There  is  one  statistic  which  I 
am  unable  to  include  here  as  a  conviction 
because  one  Floyd  Hayes  was  indicted  but 
was  murdered  on  June  11.  1964.  before  he 
covdd  be  brought  to  trial. 

I  have  tried  In  this  letter  to  describe  the 
major  facets  of  work  handled  by  our  sub- 
committee. There  Is  a  coi^l<*erable  amount 
of  day-to-day  work  routinely  handled  by  the 
subcommittee  staff.  For  Instance,  almost 
dally  reference  U  made  by  agencies  of  the 
Government  to  the  subcommittee  files  which 
are  by  this  time  an  irreplaceable  reservoir 
of  information  on  the  subject  n^atters  han- 
died  by  the  subcommittee.  During  the 
course  of  any  year,  many  co-^Pl^^^^, "« 
registered  with  the  subcommittee  and  aU  ol 
them  receive  our  careful  attention. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  L.  McCuxlan, 

Chairman. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  54)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  That  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  niaklng  investlg- 
Ks  Is  authorized  by  secUon  134  of  ^J 
T.*»(rislatlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1840  anu 
K^i^S-dance  ^th  Its  J^^^„<="°?^,^^^ 
iTile  XXV  Of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
I?^   S  committee  on  Government  Cyera- 

5ru'S?3  °"66TmS  liVestlgatlons  Into 
;S  eSency  and  economy  of  operatic^  of 
»ii  branches  of  the  Government.  Including 
?SeSbl?eSstence  of  fraud,  misfeasance. 
malfSsance.  collusion.  n^°i^^^^«'^,\°,'^ie^- 
competence,  corrupt  o^^^^^^^^^^^Jj  ^'^^efeS'. 

---  ^liSf^^^n  SoirmtJft^p/r^ 

the  Government  Tinder  Inquiry,  and  may  ex 
tanrt  to  the  records  and  activities  of  per- 
sons   cor^ratCs.  or  other  entitles  deall^ 
wl?h  or  Effecting  that  particular  branch  of 
the  Government.  ^^ 

SEC  2  The  committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations or  any  duly  a^^^^'^^^y^^^SJi 
tPe  thereof  Is  further  authorized  from 
?ebru^  1  1965.  to  January  31.  1966  Inc  u- 
slve  t»Vonduct  an  InvesUgatlon  and  study 
of  the  extent  to  which  criminal  or  other  Im- 
proper pracUcee  or  activities  are.  or  have 
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been  engaged  In  in  the  field  of  labor-man- 
agement relations  or  in  groups  or  organiza- 
tions of  employees  or  employers,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  Interests  of  the  public,  employers,  or 
employees,  and  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  are  required  in  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  In  order  to  protect  such  in- 
terests against  the  occurrence  of  such  prac- 
tices or  activities.  Nothing  contained  in  this 
resolution  shall  affect  or  Impair  the  exer- 
cise by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  of  any  power,  or  the  discharge  by 
such  committee  of  any  duty,  conferred  or  im- 
posed upon  it  by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  or  by  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946. 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof  is  further  authorized  and  directed 
from  February  1,  1965,  to  January  31,  1966, 
inclusive,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  Investigation  of  syndicated  or  organized 
crime  which  may  operate  in  or  otherwise 
utilize  the  facilities  of  interstate  or  interna- 
tional commerce  in  furtherance  of  any  trans- 
actions which  are  in  violation  of  the  law  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  State  in  which 
the  transactions  occur,  and,  if  so,  the  man- 
ner and  extent  to  which,  and  the  identity  of 
the  persons,  firms,  or  corporations,  or  other 
entitles  by  whom  such  utilization  is  being 
made,  what  facilities,  devices,  methods,  tech- 
niques, and  technicalities  are  being  used  or 
employed,  and  whether  or  not  organized 
crime  utilizes  such  interstate  facilities  or 
otherwise  operates  in  interstate  commerce 
for  the  development  of  corrupting  Influences 
in  violation  of  the  law  of  the  United  States 
or  the  laws  of  any  State,  and.  further,  to 
study  and  investigate  the  manner  in  which 
and  the  extent  to  which  persons  engaged  in 
organized  criminal  activities  have  infiltrated 
into  lawful  business  enterprise;  and  to  sttidy 
the  adequacy  of  Federal  laws  to  prevent  the 
operations  of  organized  crime  in  Interstate 
or  international  commerce;  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  changes  are  required  in 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  In  order  to 
protect  the  public  against  the  occurrences  of 
such  practices  or  activities.  Nothing  con- 
tained in  this  resolution  shall  affect  or  im- 
pair the  exercise  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  or  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
of  any  power,  or  the  discharge  by  such  com- 
mittee of  any  duty,  conferred  or  Imposed 
upon  It  by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
or  by  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946. 

Sec.  4.  The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations or  any  of  its  duly  authorized  sub- 
committees shall  report  to  the  Senate  by 
January  31,  1966.  and  shall,  if  deemed  ap- 
propriate, Include  in  its  report  specific  leg- 
islative recommendations. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  Committee  oa  Government  Opera- 
tions or  any  of  Its  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittees, from  February  1.  1965,  to  January 
31,  1966,  Inclusive,  is  authorized,  as  it  deems 
necessary  and  appropriate,  to  (1)  make  such 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate;  (2)  hold  such  hearings;  (3) 
sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  during 
the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjournment 
periods  of  the  Senate;  {^]  administer  such 
oaths:  (5)  take  such  testimony,  either  orally 
or  by  sworn  statement;  (6)  employ  on  a 
temporary  basis  such  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  and  consultants:  and  (7) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  executive  de- 
partment or  agency  concerned  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ruler  and  Administration,  employ 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  such  executive 
branch  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable:  and. 
further,  with  the  consent  of  other  commit- 
tees or  subcommittees  to  work  In  conjunc- 
tion with  and  utilize  their  staffs,  as  it  shall 
be  deemed  necessary  and  appropriate  in  the 
judgment  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  subcommittee:  Provided  further.  That  the 


minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment  and  the  person  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  S2.100  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  the 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  or  its  chairman,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
designated  by  the  chairman,  from  Februarj- 
1,  1965,  to  January  31,  1966,  inclusive,  Is 
authorized,  in  its  or  his  or  their  discretion, 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable,  to  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  production  of  such  correspon- 
dence, books,  papers,  and  documents. 

Sec.  6.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $435.- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  AND  EVALUATION  OF  EF- 
FECTS OF  LAWS  PERTAINING  TO 
PROPOSED  REORGANIZATIONS  IN 
EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  OP  THE 
GOVERNMENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
next  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  Legisl.ative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  56)  to  provide  funds  to  study 
and  evaluate  the  effects  of  laws  pertain- 
ing to  the  proposed  reorganizations  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
serve that  Senate  Resolution  56,  Calen- 
dar No.  18,  and  Senate  Resolution  58, 
Calendar  No.  19,  appear  to  refer  to  two 
subcommittees  which  operated  as  one 
subcommittee  previously.  In  other 
words,  there  has  been  a  division.  I  won- 
der why  that  was  necessary,  and  whether 
it  will  entail  the  expenditure  of  more 
funds  to  conduct  the  same  work  that  the 
original  subcommittee  carried  on. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  One  subcommittee 
has  been  divided.  That  was  the  Sub- 
committee on  Reorganization  and  Inter- 
national Organization.  The  subcommit- 
tee was  headed  by  the  distinguished  for- 
mer Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], who  is  now  the  Vice  President. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  subcommittee. 
The  functions  of  that  subcommittee  have 
been  divided  and  the  funds  divided  be- 
tween them.  The  amount  of  funds 
sought  has  not  been  increased.  The 
amount  asked  for  these  two  subcommit- 
tees totals  the  same  as  that  which  was 
expended  by  the  one  subcommittee  last 
year.  The  Senator  may  recall  that  the 
subcommittee  has  been  enlarged  and  now 
made  a  major  subcommittee.  The  com- 
mittee felt  that  two  subcommittees 
should  be  created,  but  at  the  same  time 
held  the  expenditures  down.  Again,  in 
the  amount  being  requested,  we  are  re- 
quiring both  subcommittees  to  absorb 
the  increase  in  pay  with  no  larger 
amount  being  sought. 

We  are  doing  whatever  we  can  to  hold 
the  expenditures  down. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  thing  that  concerns  me  is  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  TMr.  Ribi- 
coFF],  who  is  chairman  of  one  of  the 
committees,  stated  that  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  request  additional  funds  later 
in  the  session  to  increase  the  staff,  i 
wonder  whether  the  Senator  is  aware  of 
that. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  aware  of  it. 
That  is  occasioned  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  President  Johnson  has  indicated 
he  is  going  to  send  down  several  reor- 
ganization  plans.  I  do  not  know  that 
that  will  occur.  If  it  does,  there  may  be 
occasion  to  increase  the  staff.  That  is  a 
matter  that  will  have  to  be  passed  on 
whenever  the  issue  comes  before  us. 
They  have  had  to  absorb  a  $10,000  or 
$12,000  reduction  from  last  year's  op- 
erations. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that. 
As  I  said,  the  fact  that  this  committee  is 
divided  into  two  committees  causes  me 
to  wonder  whether  that  is  not  what  has 
caused  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  to 
state  that  he  may  need  more  funds. 

If  the  committee  were  to  be  one  com- 
mittee, with  an  expenditure  of  $115,000, 
that  might  be  sufficient  money  with 
which  to  carry  on.  But,  by  dividing  the 
committee  in  this  manner,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  it  gives  cause  for  a  larger 
expenditure  of  money. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  hope  not.  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  will  amount  to  very 
much  of  an  increase.  I  have  already 
assigned  one  member  of  the  regular  staff 
to  assist  him,  with  the  view  of  holding 
down  the  expenditure  and  holding  down 
the  size  of  the  staff. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  in  this  case 
we  are  operating  with  an  eye  on  econ- 
omy. I  have  stated  repeatedly  to  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  this  com- 
mittee— having  the  function  of  super- 
vising, in  effect,  the  expenditures  of  all 
agencies  of  the  Government  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  the  economy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment operation — should  undertake  to 
set  an  example.    We  are  doing  just  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  did 
the  subcommittee  investigate  any  phase 
of  foreign  aid? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  are  going  into 
that  subject. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  committee  is 
going  to  do  it  now,  but  did  it  do  so  be- 
fore? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  committee  has 
done  that. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  was  a  member  of  the  old  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
subcommittee  published  a  472-page  re- 
port written  by  me,  with  my  legislative 
assistant,  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee staff.  This  report  studied  the 
foreign  aid  program  in  10  eastern  coun- 
tries. That  report  has  been  so  eagerly 
sought  that  a  second  printing  was  neces- 
sary. 

We  hope  to  make  a  similar  study  of 
the   operations   of   foreign   aid   in   five 
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Latin  American  countries  which  we  have 
already  visited. 

With  respect  to  the  function  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  committee  has  asked 
for  no  additional  funds.  They  will  deal 
with  the  operations  in  foreign  countries 
of  25  domestic  agencies.  Tlie  list  is  very 
impressive. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  are 
these  studies  made  at  the  local  level? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  we  could  dispose  of  Senate 
Resolution  18  before  we  go  into  foreign 

aid'' 

Mr.  GRUENING.  They  are  related. 
These  are  the  two  subcommittees  that 
were  formed  by  the  division  of  the 
foi-mer  subcommittee  into  two  parts. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  understand. 
Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  state  whether  or  not  the 
studies  that  he  contemplates  will  be 
made  at  the  local  level,  without  involv- 
ing travel  to  the  various  countries? 

Mr  GRUENING.  Certainly.  There 
will  be  no  expenditure  required  beyond 
the  $55,000. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
member that  the  Senator  did  travel  last 
year  when  he  made  his  report.  I  read 
his  report  with  interest.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator contemplate  using  any  of  these 
funds  to  travel  in  the  countries  on  which 
he  hopes  to  report? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  If  it  should  be  nec- 
essary ;  but  it  may  not  be  necessary. 

Mr'  ELLENDER.  I  did  not  see  any 
provision  for  it.  That  is  the  reason  that 
I  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicoFF],  who  is  absent  today  because 
of  illness  in  his  family.  He  would  have 
made  this  statement  had  he  been  present. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Ribicoff 
The  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
is  charged  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Senate  to 
consider  proposed  reorganizations  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  and  to 
evaluate  the  effects  of  laws  enacted  to  re- 
organize the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government.  There  is  every 
indication  that  new  interest  and  activity  In 
executive  branch  reorganization  wiU  be  gen- 
erated by  President  Johnson.  In  his  recent 
state  of  the  Union  message  he  said: 
"For  Government  to  serve  these  goals  It 
must  be  modern  in  structure,  efficient  in 
action,  and  ready  for  any  emergency.  I  am 
currently  reviewing  the  structure  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  I  hope  to  reshape  and  re- 
organize it  to  meet  more  effectively  the  tasks 
of  today."  ^      .^      . 

And  in  his  budget  message  the  President 
told  us :  "We  must  reorganize  and  modernize 
the  structure  of  the  executive  branch  in 
order  to  focus  responsibilities  and  increase 

efficiency." 

To  carry  out  his  reorganization  plans  the 
President  has  already  indicated  his  Inten- 
tion to — 

First.  Propose  certain  reorganizations 
which  will  constitute  the  initial  and  most 
urgent  steps  that  he  deems  necessary  to 
consolidate  functions  and  strengthen  coordi- 
nation of  related  activities. 

Second.  Seek  permanent  reorganization 
authority  to  initiate  improvements  in  Gov- 


ernment organization,  subject  to  the  disap- 
proval of  the  Congress. 

Third.  Submit  legislation  to  establish  a 
new  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

The  legislative  branch  should  be  ready  to 
cooperate  with  and  assist  the  President  In  his 
reorganization  efforts.  As  chairman  of  the 
new  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorgani- 
zation I  intend  to  rely  heavily  on  the 
breadth  of  experience  and  know-how  of  the 
able  and  experienced  full  committee  staff. 
At  the  same  time  I  will  invite  the  Nation's 
leading  political  scientists  and  public  admin- 
istration experts  to  work  and  consult  with 
us  in  our  work.  At  the  same  time  we  would 
woric  closely  with  experts  in  the  executive 
branch  on  the  various  reorganization  mat- 
ters now  under  consideration. 

The  funds  requested  are  small  but  I  am 
sure  adequate  to  do  a  worthwhile  job  that 
will  result  in  Increased  efficiency  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch   with   attendant  savings   of 
the  taxpayer's  dollar.    Over  one-third  of  the 
funds   will   be   used  to   obtain  the  services 
of   outstanding  consultants  and  experts  to 
assist  the  subcommittee  and  full  committee. 
This  new  assignment  represents  both  op- 
portunity and  challenge.    From  the  time  I 
served   in   the   House    and   throughout   my 
tenure  as  Governor  of  Connecticut  this  prob- 
lem of  governmental  organization  and  reor- 
ganization  has  been   of  great  interest  and 
deep  concern  to  me.     While  serving  as  Secre- 
tary   of   Health,   Education,   and   Welfare   I 
became  even  more  convinced  that  those  of 
us  involved  in  Government  must  pay  more 
attention  to  the  problems  of  proper  organi- 
zation of  governmental  functions.    The  peo- 
ple's business  deserves   to  be  conducted  at 
the  peak  of  efficiency  and  economy.    That 
will  be  the  subcommittee's  guiding  principle 
as  it  has  been  for  the  full  committee  under 
the    able    leadership    of    the    Senator    from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt).     I  urge  the  Senate  to 
approve  Senate  Resolution  56  as  it  was  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration . 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  56)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  effects  of 
laws  enacted  to  reorganize  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Goverrunent,  and  to  consider 
reorganizations  proposed  therein. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1965, 
through  January  31,  1966,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditvires  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority 
Is  authorized  at  Its  discretion  to  select  one 
person  for  appointment,  and  the  person  so 
selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  compen- 
sation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate 
shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,100  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings upon  the  study  and  Investigation  au- 


thorized by  this  resolution,  together  with  Its 
recommendations  for  such  legislation  as  It 
deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  January 
31,  1966. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $57,- 
500,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  OP  MATTERS  PERTAINING 
TO  ECONOMY  AND  EFFICIENCY 
OF  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACTIVI- 
TIES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  58)  to  provide 
funds  for  the  study  of  matters  pertain- 
ing to  economy  and  efficiency  of  foreign 
assistance  activities  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
errmient,  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
conunittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  operation  of  foreign  assist- 
ance activities  by  the  Federal  Government, 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  economy  and 
efficiency  of  such  activities. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1965. 
through  January  31,  1966,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants :  Provided.  That  the  mi- 
nority Is  authorized  at  its  discretion  to  select 
one  person  for  appointment,  and  the  person 
so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  com- 
pensation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross 
rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,100 
than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

Sec  3  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findlrigs  upon  the  study  and  investigation 
authorized  by  this  resolution,  together  with 
its  recommendations  for  such  legislation  as 
it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  but  not  later  than 
January  31,  1966. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $57,- 
500  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  36)  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  my 
letter,  under  date  of  January  26,  1965, 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
the  Senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jordan]  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

U.S.  Sekate, 
Washington,  D.C..  January  26, 1965. 
Hon.  B.  Everett  Jordan, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Reference  Is  made  to 
Senate  Resolution  58.  89th  Congress,  1st 
session,  which  was  Introduced  In  the  Senate 
on  my  behalf  on  January  26.  1965.  requesting 
funds  for  studies  as  to  the  operation  of  for- 
eign assistance  activities  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, with  a  view  to  determining  the 
economy  and  efficiency  of  such  activities. 

Studies  in  this  field  have  previously  been 
handled  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Reorgani- 
zation and  International  Organizations  of 
the  Senate  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee. By  unanimous  vote  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  the  work  of  this 
subcommittee  will  be  divided  between  two 
subcommittees — a  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Aid  Expenditures,  of  which  I  will  be  chair- 
man, and  a  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization, of  which  Senator  Abraham 
RiBicoFT  will  be  chairman. 

The  total  authorized  last  year  for  the 
predecessor  subcommittee  in  the  2d  session 
of  the  88th  Congress  was  $115,000  which  Is 
the  total  amount  requested  for  both  of  the 
two  new  subcommittees. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expend- 
itxires  would  be  acting  to  fulfill,  with  respect 
to  the  foreign  operations  of  Federal  agencies, 
that  portion  of  rule  XXV,  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, reposing  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  responsibility  for 
studying  "budget  and  accounting  measures 
other  than  appropriations.  •  •   • 

"The  operation  of  Government  activities  at 
all  levels  with  a  view  to  determining  Its 
economy  and  efficiency." 

Due  to  the  greatly  expanded  role  of  the 
United  States  in  world  afifairs  and  Its  in- 
creasing responsfbilltles.  more  and  more  of 
what  had  hitherto  been  considered  "domes- 
tic" Federal  agencies  are  engaged  in  opera- 
tions abroad  and  have  personnel  stationed 
and  working  on  programs  abroad. 

As  career  Ambassador  Ellis  Brlggs  has 
stated : 

"In  addition  to  the  propaganda,  handout, 
and  skulduggery  agencies,  all  abundantly 
staffed,  practically  every  executive  depart- 
ment In  Washington  is  now  represented 
abroad.  Many  of  the  bureaus  within  depart- 
ments, and  even  offices  within  btu-eaus.  have 
established  foreign  operations.  So  have  the 
commissions  and  boards  and  Independent 
agencies. 

"The  list  Includes  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, whose  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce  is  forever  exhorting  the 
State  Department  for  bigger  and  better  re- 
ports on  the  market  for  roller  skates  In 
Antofagasta;  of  Agricultiire,  whose  long- 
handled  spoon  dips  into  so  many  foreign 
nooks  and  crannies  that  a  computing  ma- 
chine could  scarcely  keep  track  of  their  op- 
erations; of  Treasury,  whose  aforesaid  Coast 
Guard  is  a  relative  newcomer  abroad,  com- 
pared to  financial  attaches  and  to  the 
peripatetic  agents  of  Customs,  Internal 
Revenue,  and  Narcotics;  of  Justice,  whose 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  is 
trying  to  duplicate  consular  visa  functions, 
and  whose  spooks  from  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  adorn  several  foreign  capi- 
tals; of  Interior,  which  supplies  minerals 
and  petroleum  attaches;  and  of  Labor,  with 
representatives  in  nearly  every  embassy,  pro- 
moting trade  union  movements. 

"The  Tariff  Commission,  the  Public  Health 
Service,  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  Peace  Corps 
•  •  •  to  compile  a  full  roster  of  Washing- 
ton agencies  abroad  would  require  months 
of  research  beside  the  Potomac.    The  offices 


mentioned  are  merely  some  of  those  with 
whose  oversea  operatives  I  myself  have  been 
regaled  or  afflicted  during  service  as  Am- 
bassador to  seven  countries,  plus  two  decades 
in  the  Foreign  Service  before  my  first  am- 
bassadorial appointment  •   •   •. 

"Today,  almost  everybody  is  playing  di- 
plomacy, and  by  permitting  all  these  ex- 
traneous participants  to  invade  the  field, 
we  have  made  It  difficult  to  tell  who  has 
the  ball,  and  even  Impossible  at  times  to 
tell  what  team  is  defending  what  goal  line. 
Everybody  playing  diplomacy  is  playing 
havoc  with  our  International  relations." 

The  Intermeshlng  of  the  duties,  functions 
and  activities  of  the  multitude  of  agencies 
operating  in  one  foreign  country  or  region 
Is  a  difficult  but  vital  task. 

It  would  not  be  the  function  of  this  sub- 
committee to  review  foreign  policy  which  Is 
within  the  functions  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  In  addition,  a  line 
of  demarcation  has  been  worked  out  between 
the  operations  of  this  subcommittee  and 
those  of  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Se- 
curity and  International  operations. 

It  would  be  the  function  of  this  subcom- 
mittee to  study  the  operations  of  Federal 
agencies  abroad  and  their  Interrelationships, 
pointing  out  whether  any  falliu-e  of  these 
agencies  Is  due  to  structural  and  organiza- 
tional defects,  overloaded  work  programs.  Im- 
prudent administrative  policies,  wasteful  ad- 
ministrative, budgetary  and  fiscal  practices, 
and  lack  of  coordination. 

The  proposed  studies  would  naturally,  be 
conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  dupli- 
cate in  any  way  the  work  of  either: 

(a)  other  subcommittees  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations;  or 

(b)  other  standing  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  focus  of  the  subcommittee  would  be 
on  Interagency  coordination,  cooperation,  and 
economy  and  not  on  foreign  policy  as  such. 

An  example  of  the  type  of  study  to  be  made 
by  the  subcommittee  Is  that  made  the  year 
before  last  of  U.S.  programs  in  10  Middle  East 
and  African  countries.  This  is  a  study 
which  I  personally  made  and  was  based  on 
an  on-the-scene  examination  of  operations 
and  Interagency  relationships  In  our  foreign 
aid  programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Including  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Service,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  This  study  resulted  in 
a  472-page  printed  report  to  the  committee 
which  has  had  wide  circulation  and  has 
proved  to  be.  from  reports  received,  a  valu- 
able tool  to  students  of  Interagency  rela- 
tions, as  well  as  of  our  foreign  aid  programs. 
Copies  of  this  study  are  enclosed. 

During  the  past  year,  a  similar  on-the- 
scene  study  of  the  U.S.  assistance  programs 
in  five  Latin  American  countries — Venezuela, 
Colombia.  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chile — was 
made  and  a  report  on  the  programs  In  those 
countries  is  in  preparation. 

There  are  more  than  22  so-called  domestic 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  with  pro- 
grams abroad,  many  operated  through  sepa- 
rate divisions  and  offices  in  such  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  Attached  are  examples 
of  only  a  few  of  the  functions  of  some  of 
these  departments,  and  agencies  In  the 
foreign  field. 

This  is  in  addition,  of  course,  to  the  pro- 
grams abroad  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  directly  and  through  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  the 
U.S.  Information  Service,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  Inter-American  Development 
Association,  the  International  Development 
Bank,  and  others,  the  activities  of  which  are 
clearly  noted  as  being  In  the  foreign  field. 

Not  counting  the  programs  administered 
by  these  latter  agencies,  the  so-called  do- 
mestic agencies  are  responsible  for  activities 
for  which  millions  of  dollars  have  been  budg- 
eted each  year.    The  opportunities  for  waste. 


duplication,  and  lack  of  coordination  are 
obvious.  Therefore,  there  Is  ample  reason 
to  spend  the  small  sum  requested  in  this 
resolution  In  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
taxpayer  gets  a  dollar's  worth  of  value  for 
every  dollar  which  Is  expended. 

I  hope  this  resolution   receives   favorable 
consideration   by    the   Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 
Cordially  yours, 

Ernest   Grtjening, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Aid  Expenditures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MoN- 
TOYA  in  the  chair).  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  36)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In 
accordance  with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  investigate,  and  to  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  Indian  affairs;  irrigation  and  rec- 
lamation; minerals,  materials,  and  fuels; 
public  lands:  and  territories  and  insular  af- 
fairs. 

Sec.  2.  Pursuant  to  its  authority  under  sec- 
tion 134(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  the  committee  is 
authorized  to  require  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  correspondence, 
books,  papers,  documents  and  to  take  such 
testimony  on  matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
as  It  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1965.  to 
January  31,  1966,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  elected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,100  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $105,- 
000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  PRAC- 
TICE AND  PROCEDURE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  39)  to  study  admin- 
istrative practice  and  procedure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  address  the  Senate  briefly  with 
respect  to  Senate  Resolution  39.  Under 
this  resolution,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
would  receive  $150,000,  an  increase  in 
$30,000  over  last  year. 

This  increase  is  to  take  care  of  the 
recent  pay  raise,  plus  funds  to  hire  at 
least  one  additional  specialist. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  very  briefly  an 
explanation  which  was  made  to  both  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules;  there  are  at  least 
three  pieces  of  legislation  of  consider- 
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able  importance  which  should  be  proc- 
essed by  this  subcommittee. 

The  first  is  an  overhaul  of  the  Admiri- 
istrative  Procedure  Act  of  1946.  It  is 
this  act  which  governs  the  operations  of 
all  of  the  regulatory  bodies  of  the  U.S 
Government.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  time  and  cost  of  proceedings  be- 
fore many  of  these  bodies  are  excessive. 
Techniques  have  been  proposed  to  im- 
prove this  situation.  These  techniques 
will  of  necessity,  have  to  be  drafted  into 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  that  the  agen- 
cies which  are  governed  by  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act   regulate   many, 
many  billions  of  dollars  of  activities  in 
the  United  States  each  year.    Consider 
the  regulatory  activities  of  just  a  few  of 
these  agencies.    The  ICC,  for  example, 
handles  over  10,000  cases  per  year  deal- 
ing with  all  sorts  of  interstate  transpor- 
tation; or  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion which  regulates  the  generation  and 
transmission  of  virtually  all  of  the  coun- 
try's power.    If  the  processes  of  such 
regulatory  bodies  could  be  improved  and 
speeded  up  by  as  little  as  one-tenth  of  1 
percent,  the  amovint  of  money  spent  in 
the  legislative  process  to  accomplish  this 
end  would  be  returned  to  the  taxpayers, 
to  industry,  and  to  consumers,  many, 
many  times  over.  ..     x,    *  „ 

In  brief,  if  we  can  find  ways  to  shorten 
the  huge  number  of  administrative  pro- 
ceedings, certainly  millions  of  dollars  will 
be  saved  annually. 

A  second  subject  matter  with  which 
the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  deals  is  the  free- 
dom of  information  legislation,  which  is 
of  tremendous  interest  both  to  the  public 
and  to  all  news  media.  To  put  it  mildly, 
it  is  a  terribly  complex  and  difficult  sub- 
ject. Last  year,  after  a  great  deal  of 
subcommittee  and  committee  considera- 
tion, the  Senate  passed  a  bill  (S.  1666) 
which,  if  enacted  into  law.  would  radi- 
cally change  and  improve  the  rules  rela- 
tive to  the  availabiUty  of  public  informa- 
tion to  the  people. 

The  subject  will  be  before  the  subcom- 
mittee this  Congress,  and  I  have  been  as- 
sured that  considerable  further  effort 
will  be  spent  to  perfect  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  can  be  enacted  into  law. 

Third,  the  subcommittee  has  a  piece  of 
legislation  with  respect  to  the  practice  of 
lawyers  before  Federal  agencies.  This 
bill  is  of  great  interest  to  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  to  all  lawyers 
throughout  the  country. 

In  addition,  this  small  subcommittee  is 
Investigating  the  broad  subject  of  inva- 
sions of  privacy  by  Government  agencies. 
This  is  a  very  crucial,  if  difficult,  in- 
vestigation.    This  subject   alone   could 
easily  take  up  the  whole  time  and  energy 
of  the  small  staff  of  the  subcommittee. 
It  is  because  of  the  difficulty  of  this  in- 
vestigation   that    the   subcommittee   is 
asking,  first,  for  a  clarification  of  its  ju- 
risdiction to  examine  into  the  practices 
and  procedures  of  all  Government  de- 
partments and  agencies  in  their  inves- 
tigatory and  law  enforcement  functions, 
and.  second,  a  modest  increase  in  funds. 
Senate  Resolution  39  clarifies  any  doubt 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
its    Subcommittee    on    Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  is  specifically 


authorized  to  examine  into  the  practices 
and  procedures  of  all  Government  de- 
partments and  agencies  in  their  law  en- 
forcement and  investigatory  functions. 
as  well  as  their  rulemaking,  licensing, 
and  adjudicatory  functions.  If  there  are 
such  practices  and  procedures  which  are 
urmecessary  or  unwarranted  invasions  of 
the  privacy  of  either  Government  em- 
ployees or  American  citizens  as  a  whole, 
such  invasions  should  be  brought  out  into 
the  open  and,  where  they  exist,  we 
should  consider  remedial  legislation.  I 
certainly  hope  that  all  Government  de- 
partments and  agencies  will  cooperate 
with  the  subcommittee  in  this  important 
investigation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  39)  was  agreed 

to.  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  39 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  vmder  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  and  investigation  of  ad- 
ministrative practices  and  procedures  within 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  in  the  exercise  of  their  rulemaking, 
licensing.  Investigatory,  law  enforcement, 
and  adjudicatory  functions.  Including  a 
study  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining whether  additional  legislation  is  re- 
quired to  provide  for  the  fair.  Impartial,  and 
effective  performance  of  such  functions. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1. 1965,  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1966,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shaU  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that   his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,100  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;   and   (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  concerned,   and   the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  persormel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1966. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $150.- 
000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  MATTERS  PER- 
TAINING TO  CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  43)  to  Investi- 
gate matters  pertaining  to  constitu- 
tional rights  was  considered,  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  constitutional  rights. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,   from   February    1,   1965,    to 
January  31,  1966.  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable;   (2)    to  employ  upon   a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other   assist- 
ants and  consultants :  Provided,  That  the  mi- 
nority is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shaU 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,100  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;   and   (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable   services,   informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec.  3.  Th?  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, togther  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31, 1966. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $195,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 

of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 

chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  ANTITRUST  AND 
MONOPOLY  LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES— RESOLUTION  PASSED 
OVER 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  40)  to  investi- 
gate antitrust  and  monopoly  laws  of  the 
United  States  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  this  resolution  be  passed  over 
temporarily,  and  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  next  one. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  MATTERS  PER- 
TAINING TO  GOVERNMENT  CHAR- 
TER. HOLIDAYS,  AND  CELEBRA- 
TIONS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  41)  to  consider 
matters  pertaining  to  Government  char- 
ter, holidays,  and  celebrations  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  41 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee   thereof,    is    authorized    under    sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to 
consider  all   matters   pertaining   to  Federal 
charters,  holidays,  and  celebrations. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1965,  to 
January  31,  1966.  Inclusive,  is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utUlze  the  re- 
imbursable services.  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec  3  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $7  500. 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 
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STUDY   OP   FEDERAL   JUDICIAL 

SYSTEMS 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  45)   to  study 
and  examine  the  Federal  judicial  cele- 
brations was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  its  jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  con- 
duct a  study  and  examination  of  the  admin- 
istration, practice,  and  procedures  of  the 
Federal  judicial  svstem  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  legislation,  if  any.  which  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable  in  order  to  Increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  Federal  courts  in  the  Just 
and  expeditious  adjudication  of  the  cases, 
controversies,  and  other  matters  which  may 
be  brought  before  them. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1965.  to 
January  31,  1966,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  professional,  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  and  consultants:  Provided, 
That  the  minority  is  authorized  to  select  one 
person  for  appointment,  and  the  person  so 
selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  compen- 
sation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate 
shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,100  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  and  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1966. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $100,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  OF  MATTERS  PERTAINING 
TO  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURAL- 
IZATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (^S.  Res.  44)  to  study  matters 
pertaining  to  immigration  and  natural- 
ization. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  no- 
tice that  there  were  1,002  private  immi- 
gration and  naturalization  bills  filed  dur- 
ing the  previous  Congress,  and  that  450 
were  disposed  of,  including  295  which 
were  reported  favorably,  and  155  which 
were  definitely  postponed. 

Why  were  not  the  rest  of  them  con- 
sidered? Was  it  that  they  were  not 
worthy  of  consideration? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  where 
there  are  administrative  remedies,  we  do 
not  pass  the  bill.  The  staff  has  to  study 
the  bill  in  order  to  determine  whether 
there  is  an  administrative  remedy  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  why  they 
were  held  over. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  correct.  I 
am  informed  that  a  number  of  them  will 
be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  However,  they  were 
all  looked  into? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     That  is  correct. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaimous  consent 
to  have  an  explanation  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  44  provides  funds  to  the 
extent  of  $162,000  to  maintain  the  standing 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization for  the  period  beginning  February  1, 
1965,  through  January  31.  1966. 

The  expenditure  of  funds  under  Senate 
Resolution  44  is  made  necessary  by  the  con- 
tinuing heavy  workload  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, which  may  be  attributed  to  the  large 
number  of  private  Immigration  bills  and  ad- 
justment of  status  cases  which  are  referred 
to  the  subcommittee;  the  numerous  general 
Immigration  and  nationality  bills  referred 
to  the  subcommittee  for  action;  and  the  In- 
numerable routine  Items  relating  to  immi- 
gration problems. 

During  the  88th  Congress,  these  were  re- 
ferred to  the  subcommittee  a  total  of  1,002 
private  Immigration  bills.  Of  this  number 
450  were  disposed  of,  leaving  552  cases  pend- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  88th  Congress.  Many 
private  bills  are  indefinitely  postponed  be- 
cause the  committee  has  a  general  policy  of 
disapproving  private  bills  in  cases  where  an 
administrative  remedy  appears  to  be  avail- 
able. In  this  type  of  case,  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  assists  the  Senator's  office  in  work- 
ing out  the  administrative  remedy  for  the 
alien  involved. 

There  were  referred  to  the  subcommittee  23 
general  immigration  and  naturalization  bills 
during  the  88th  Congress,  which  were  pend- 
ing before  the  subcommittee  at  the  time  of 
the  adjournment  of  the  88th  Congress.  Pub- 
lic hearings  were  held  on  the  several  bills 
to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  During  the  4  days  of  hearings,  testi- 
mony was  received  from  congressional  spon- 
sors of  the  proposed  legislation  and  from  the 
Secretary  of  State.  In  addition,  nimierous 
statements  were  received  for  the  record. 

There  are  numerous  instances  imder  the 
Immigration  laws  where  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  granted  discretionary  authority  to 
waive  certain  provisions  of  the  law,  but  In 
such  cases  he  is  required  to  submit  detailed 
reports  of  his  action  to  the  Congress.  Dur- 
ing tlie  88th  Congress,  there  were  submitted 
to  the  Congress  7.849  such  cases.  All  re- 
ports of  the  orders  Issued  by  the  Attorney 
General  are  referred  to  the  subcommittee 
where  they  are  carefully  checked  to  see  that 
the  discretionary  action  Is  being  exercised 
in  conformity  with  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Under  the  immigration  laws,  the  Attorney 
General  is  empowered  to  adjust  the  status 
of  certain  deportable  aliens,  certain  aliens 
who  entered  the  United  States  in  a  diplo- 
matic or  semidiplomatic  status,  and  certain 
aliens  in  a  refugee  category,  to  that  of  aliens 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence, 
subject  to  congressional  approval.  At  the 
close  of  the  88th  Congress,  938  such  cases 
remained  pending. 

During  the  88th  Congress,  there  were  re- 
ferred to  the  subcommittee  6,411  complete 
and  detailed  statements  In  cases  in  which 
the  Attorney  General  paroled  Into  the  United 
States  certain  refugee-escapees  as  authorized 
in  section  1  of  Public  Law  86-648.  Each 
such  case  must  be  carefully  checked  to  see 
that  this  special  parole  authority  is  being 
exercised  in  conformity  with  the  intent  of 
the  Congress.  In  addition,  during  the  88th 
Congress,  there  were  referred  to  the  sub- 
committee 8,836  reports  In  cases  where  the 
Attorney  General  had  approved  first  prefer- 
ence petitions. 

The  subcommittee  also  has  an  extensive 
workload  by  referral  items  from  Senators' 
offices  and  correspondence  which  cannot  be 
statistically  appraised. 


The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  44)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining 
to  immigration  and  naturalization. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1, 1965,  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1966,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,100  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;   and   (3)   with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Rules    and    Administration,    to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation    as    it    deems   advisable,    to   the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1966. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $162.- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  INVESTI- 
GATION —  RESOLUTION  PASSED 
OVER 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  52)  to  investi- 
gate juvenile  delinquency  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Res- 
olution 52  be  passed  over  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  NATIONAL 
PENITENTIARIES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  47)  to  investi- 
gate national  penitentiaries  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance  with 
its  jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  exam- 
ine, investigate,  and  Inspect  national  peni- 
tentiaries. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee,  from  February  1,  1965, 
to  January  31,  1966,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services.  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments 
or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 


legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
.senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1966. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $5,000, 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  upon  vouchers  approve-i  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 


EXAMINATION  AND  REVIEW  OP  AD- 
MINISTRATION OF  THE  PATENT 
OFFICE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Re.s.  48)  to  examine  and 
review  the  administration  of  the  Patent 

Office.  . ,     ^  ^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
wondering  what  has  been  done  in  this 
field  by  way  of  legislation  recently. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  three  bills  were  considered  last 
years.  Extensive  hearings  were  held  be- 
fore that.  The  Senator  will  remember 
what  occurred  with  respect  to  the  com- 
mittee work  last  year.  V/e  have  reduced 
the  staff  by  five  and  are  asking  for  15  per- 
cent less  than  we  had  last  year.  There 
is  much  work  to  be  done. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  reason  for  my 
inquiry  is  that  I  recall  that  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Long!  stated  he  had  presented  a 
proposal  and  that  no  action  was  taken. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Many  bills  come 
up  on  which  no  action  is  taken.  They 
sometimes  present  perplexing  problems 
and  questions.  If  there  is  anything  more 
complex  and  perplexing  than  the  patent 
laws  of  the  United  States,  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is. 

There  was  introduced  the  other  day  a 
measure  that  will  necessitate  considera- 
tion. In  the  course  of  the  consideration 
of  that  proposed  legislation,  the  issue 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  raises  will 
be  determined,  and  I  hope  legislated  upon 
permanently.  The  Senator  is  referring 
to  patents  resulting  from  expenditures 
by  the  Government  in  research. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  subcom- 
mittee has  jurisdiction  in  that  matter, 
and  the  subject  will  be  studied? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  There  is 
every  intention  that  a  bill  will  come  out 
of  the  committee  this  year.  I  cannot 
guarantee  that  it  will  pass.  There  is 
a  need  for  legislation  in  that  area. 

There  is  need  for  a  measure  to  raise 
patent  fees,  because,  in  view  of  the  rising 
costs  and  the  economy  in  general,  the 
Government  is  not  recovering  adequate 
fees  for  copyrights  and  patents  in  rela- 
tion to  the  benefits  that  result  there- 
from. Of  course,  we  all  benefit  from 
them,  but  there  is  need  for  a  revision  in 
the  fees  involved.  I  hope  we  shall  be  able 
to  pass  such  a  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  inform  the  Senate  what 
the  process  is  after  a  subcommittee  such 
as  the  Patents  Subcommittee  investigates 
a  proposal  as  the  one  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing— fees,  and  the  issue  to  which 
my  colleague  [Mr.  Long]  has  called  at- 
tention? Does  the  committee  as  a  whole 
study  the  question,  or  does  the  full  com- 
mittee accept  the  findings  of  the  special 
committee? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  full  commit- 
tee does  not  always  depend  upon  the 
findings  of  a  special  or  subcommittee. 


This  is  actually  a  subcommittee.  The 
same  process  is  involved  here  as  is  in- 
volved in  any  other  committee.  The 
subcommittee  holds  hearings.  It  pro- 
ceeds to  mark  up  a  bill.  It  presents  it 
to  the  full  committee.  The  full  com- 
mittee reviews  it  and  amends  the  bill 
to  such  extent  as  it  desires.  So  the  bill 
is  revised  and  reported  or  rejected  by 
the  full  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  same  process 
holds  true  for  all  committees.  Does  the 
Senator  not  consider  it  a  special  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  consider  it  a  sub- 
committee. I  knov;  a  subcommittee 
could  be  considered  a  special  coimnittee 
assigned  to  do  certain  work,  but  it  is 
actually  a  subcommittee.  Some  commit- 
tees are  special  committees  or  select 
committees  established  by  resolution. 
This  is  actually  a  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Established  by  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Established  by  res- 
olution, yes;  taut  it  is  a  subcommittee  of 
tlie  Judiciary  Committee.  This  com- 
mittee would  do  exactly  what  a  full  com- 
mittee would  do  under  similar  authority 
and  jurisdiction.  It  is  well  known  that 
full  committees  alone,  such  as  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  or  any  other  full 
committee,  cannot  do  the  work  as  full 
committees.  There  must  be  subcommit- 
tees to  do  the  work  and  make  recom- 
mendations, upon  which  the  full  com- 
mittee acts.  It  adopts  the  recommenda- 
tions, or  amends,  and  rejects  or  reports 
favorably  those  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  48). 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  under  section 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  examination 
and  review  of  the  administration  of  the 
Patent  Office  and  a  complete  examination 
and  review  of  the  statutes  relating  to  patents, 
trademarks,  and  copyrights. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  from  February  1,  1965.  to  Jan- 
uary 31.  1966.  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants;  Provided,  That  the  minority 
is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
.appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,100  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services.  Information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1966. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $120,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  ANTITRUST  AND 
MONOPOLY  LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
take  up  Calendar  No.  22,  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 40. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  40)  to  investigate  antitrust  and 
monopoly  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  ask  a  few  questions  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]. 

I  notice  that  there  were  41  employees 
in  the  subcommittee  last  year,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  reduce  that  nimiber  to  35. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  amount 
that  is  requested  is  much  greater  than 
the  amount  that  was  requested  last  year. 
In  other  words,  with  41  employees,  last 
year  the  amount  provided  was  $512,000. 
This  year,  with  35  employees,  the  Sen- 
ator is  asking  for  $543,000. 

Mr.  HART.  In  addition  to  the  $512,- 
000  originally  authoiized  last  year,  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  in  the  amount 
of  $28,500  was  obtained.  That  gave  us 
a  total  of  $540,500  for  the  year.  It  is  my 
impression  that  a  few  thousand  dollars 
of  that  amount  will  be  returned. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  is  asking  for  $543,000  with  35 
employees,  whereas  last  year  there  were 
41  employees  in  the  subcommittee,  and 
yet  it  requires  the  same  amount. 

Mr.  HART.  This  reflects,  of  course, 
the  pay  raise  Congress  authorized  last 
summer.  If  we  had  applied  it  across  the 
board  and  maintained  the  same  number 
or  employees  we  had  last  year,  we  would 
have  been  asking  for  $616,000.  We  are 
now  asking  for  only  $3,000  more  than  a 
year  ago,  notwithstanding  the  applica- 
tion of  the  pay  raise.  We  do  it  by  reduc- 
ing the  employees,  six  in  number. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  what  category 
are  those  six  employees?  Are  they  cler- 
icals or  specialists? 

Mr.  HART.  As  I  recall,  one  only  is  a 
clerical;  two  are  economists;  two  are  in- 
vestigators; and  one  is  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Did  the  Senator 
hold  hearings  last  year?  If  so,  over  what 
period  of  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Yes;  a  number  of  hear- 
ings were  conducted  a  year  ago,  totaling 
33  days.  We  heard  96  witnesses.  There 
were  eight  volumes  of  printed  hearings. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Was  any  legislation 
enacted  as  a  result  of  the  subcomanittee's 
findings  in  the  previous  session? 

Mr.  HART.  Not  by  the  Senate.  It  is 
no  secret  that  the  subject  matter  con- 
sidered by  this  subcommittee  is  somewhat 
controversial  and  very  complex.  The 
subcommittee  recommended  several  bills. 
The  full  committee  reported  one  of  those, 
the  professional  sports  bill.  It  did  not 
move  from  the  calendar. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  notice  that  quite  a 
few  of  the  committees  have  a  special  sum 
set  aside  for  the  purchase  of  magazine 
and  newspaper  subscriptions.  Why  is 
that  necessary?  Could  those  not  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Library  of  Congress,  or 
from  some  other  source,  rather  than  have 
the  Government  pay  for  them? 
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Mr.  HART.  In  the  case  of  most  pub- 
lications, that  would  be  true;  but  there 
are  certain  standard  reference  books  and 
materials  which  it  is  our  feeling  almost 
of  necessity  must  be  at  the  elbow  chiefly 
of  the  staff  economist — that  is.  Standard 
&  Poor's,  for  example.  We  believe  in 
the  necessity  for  trade  regulation  reports 
and  supplements  which  arrive  monthly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  situation  is  not 
peculiar  to  this  committee.  I  did  not 
bring  it  out  before,  but  most  committees 
have  an  amount  set  aside  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  newspapers  and 
other  publications.  I  am  wondering 
whether  such  materials  could  not  be  ob- 
tained from  the  source  for  which  the 
Government  has  already  paid,  such  as 
from  the  Library  of  Congress.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Library  of  Congress  has  all  the 
publications  at  hand  of  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  speaks. 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  sure  that  any  pub- 
lication we  obtain  is  available  at  the 
Library  of  Congress,  but  some  of  them 
would  be  available  to  us  under  a  very 
restricted  time  limitation. 

The  point  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  making  is  sound.  I  would 
indicate  that  in  the  budget  we  submit- 
ted this  year  we  have  reduced.  I  believe 
substantially,  a  number  of  areas;  but  we 
have  not  reduced  it  in  the  area  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  makes  refer- 
ence— namely,  publications. 

I  believe  that  we  have  demonstrated  a 
desire  to  practice  economy  as  well  as 
preach  it.  In  this  area.  I  believe  we 
would  be  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  40) ,  was  agreed 
to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  its  jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to 
make  a  complete,  comprehensive,  and  con- 
tinuing study  and  Investigation  of  unlaw- 
ful restraints  and  monopolies,  and  of  the 
antitrust  and  monopoly  laws  of  the  United 
States,  their  administration,  interpretation, 
operation,  enforcement,  and  effect,  and  to 
determine  and  from  time  to  time  redeter- 
mine the  nature  and  extent  of  any  legisla- 
tion which  may  be  necessary  or  desirable 
for— 

(1)  clarification  of  existing  law  to  elim- 
inate conflicts  and  uncertainties  where 
necessary; 

(2)  improvement  of  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  existing  laws;  and 

(3)  supplementation  of  existing  law  to 
provide  any  additional  substantive,  pro- 
cedural, or  organizational  legislation  which 
may  be  needed  for  the  attainment  of  the 
fundamental  objects  of  the  laws  and  the 
efficient  administration  and  enforcement 
thereof. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee,  from  February  1.  1965. 
to  .Tanuary  31.  1966,  Inclusive,  is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized!'  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $2,100  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 


(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned, 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  serv- 
ices, information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of 
any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31.  1966. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  \uider 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $543.- 
500,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
for  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION       OP       PROBLEMS 
CREATED  BY  THE  FLOW  OP  REF- 
UGEES     AND      ESCAPEES      FROM 
COMMUNIST  TYRANNY 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution   (S.  Res.  49).  to  investigate 
problems  created  by  the  flow  of  refugees 
and  escapees  from  communistic  tyranny. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan   [Mr.  HartI   is 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees  and  Escapees. 

Mr.  HART.  This,  I  know,  is  a  favorite 
subject  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Refugees  and  Escapees  has  been  with 
us  for  a  long  time.  It  is  just  as  bad  as 
or  perhaps  worse  than  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

I  notice  that  we  are  increasing  the 
amount,  and  that  the  subcommittee 
plans  to  concern  itself  with  the  problem 
of  refugees  in  Asia — especially  in  South 
Vietnam  and  Laos.  Why  should  we 
undertake  to  do  that,  I  should  like  to 
know.  Are  we  going  to  take  care  of 
them? 

As  I  stated  a  while  ago,  we  greatly 
assisted  our  friends  across  the  seas,  par- 
ticularly in  Europe.  A  bill  was  intro- 
duced under  which  we  took  on  almost 
half  a  million  refugees.  We  have  been 
helping  in  the  field  for  more  than  20 
years.  When  we  were  confronted  with 
the  refugee  problem  in  Cuba  some  time 
ago,  an  effort  was  made  to  obtain  some 
assistance.  I  was  told  about  that  effort 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
But  when  we  knocked  at  the  door  of  our 
friends  for  their  assistance,  there  was 
nobody  home.  We  were  told,  "It  is  your 
baby;  you  take  care  of  it." 

I  am  wondering  why  we  should  go  into 
a  study  of  refugees  in  Asia.  Are  we  to 
bring  them  into  the  United  States,  feed 
them  and  take  care  of  them,  as  we  have 
done  in  the  case  of  so  many  other  refu- 
gees in  the  past?  Is  that  the  purpose  of 
the  investigation? 

Mr.  HART.  There  Is  very  real  indi- 
cation that  a  serious  dislocation  of  per- 
sons is  occurring  in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Africa,  also.  I  for- 
got to  mention  Africa,  A  refugee  prob- 
lem exists  in  Africa.  Why  should  we 
interest  ourselves  in  those  problems?  I 
should  like  to  know  that,  if  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  would  be  explicit  in  in- 
forming the  Senate. 

Mr.  HART.  To  be  explicit,  it  happens 
to  be  the  burden  of  a  fortunate  nation 
to  be  concerned  with  respect  to  men, 
women,  and  children  wherever  they  are 


found.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  open  the  gates  to  everyone,  but  it 
clearly  means  that  we  cannot  shut  our 
minds  to  it  by  rejecting  this  kind  of  study 
and  concern. 

We  can  disagree  with  that  contention, 
in  good  faith  and  in  good  temper,  but 
out  reaction,  response,  and  attitude  to- 
ward these  people  in  the  world  does,  in- 
deed, intimately  affect  the  judgment  of 
the  world  with  respect  to  us. 

There  is  real  indication  that  the  Com- 
munists effectively  use  refugees  to  suit 
their  selfish  purposes.  They  make  the 
war  effort  difficult— if  such  an  effort  is 
being  engaged  in — and- in  every  area  in 
the  world  refugees  can  be  made  to  be  a 
source  of  irritation,  even  to  the  over- 
throw of  a  government.  This  affects 
each  of  us  intimately.  It  is  a  subject  that 
has  no  constituency  at  home  to  wliich  to 
account;  but  I  believe  it  has  a  very  broad 
appeal  to  the  conscience  of  all. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  can  well  under- 
stand the  situation  that  developed  in 
Western  Europe,  where  hearings  were 
held,  and  we  more  or  less  joined  other 
nations  in  trying  to  do  something  about 
the  problem  of  refugees  in  Western 
Europe. 

In  this  case,  however,  we  are  delving 
into  a  program  in  Africa,  in  the  Congo, 
where  Africa  is  out  of  our  sphere  of  in- 
fluence, as  I  have  stated  before  to  ray 
good  friend  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate ;  and  for  us  to 
engage  in  a  study  of  refugees  in  Asia 
means  that  we  shall  never  get  through. 
We  do  not  have  enough  money. 

I  am  wondering  whether  It  will  not  lead 
us  into  spending  more  of  our  borrowed 
dollars,  in  order  to  assist  these  people. 
We  usually  go  into  those  programs,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  when  we 
make  efforts  to  obtain  assistance  from 
our  friends,  to  help  us  in  the  same  field, 
we  are  kicked  around;  but  we  proceed  to 
assist  them  all  the  same. 

Mr.  HART.  I  believe  that  history's 
long-term  verdict  will  be  that  we  acted 
responsibly  in  helping  refugees,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  some  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries kick  us  around.  I  believe  that 
our  long-term  opportunity  of  survival 
and  success  will  be  influenced  somewhat 
by  the  measure  of  our  concern  for  peo- 
ple who  are  kicked  around. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
approve  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  am  sure  it  will  be 

approved.    There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  49)  was  agreed 

to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine. Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  problems  created  by  the  flow  of  refugees 
and  escapees  from  Communist  tyranny. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee  from  February  1.  1965,  to 
January  31,  1966,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  on  a  temporary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
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consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment and  the  person  so  selected  shaU  be 
annolnted  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,100  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
naid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize 
the  reimbursable  services,  information,  fa- 
cilities, and  personnel  of  any  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings together  with  its  recommendations  for 
Bucti  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31, 1966. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der tills  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$102,300,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  by  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION    OF    JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  52)  to  investigate 
juvenile  delinquency. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  last  year  there 
were  27  persons  on  the  payroll? 

Mr.  DODD.    Eighteen. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  These  were  tempo- 
rary employees  as  of  June  30? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes;  we  had  some  con- 
sultants employed  for  a  very  short  period 
of  time  in  June,  which  increased  the  size 
of  our  staff;  but  It  is  now  at  the  figure 
outlined  in  our  budget,  18. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  ask- 
ing for  $220,000? 

Mr.  DODD.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  contrast  to  what 
amount  before? 

Mr.  DODD.  One  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  thousand  dollars.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Senator  added  $23,000  addi- 
tional under  the  special  resolution  en- 
acted during  the  early  part  of  this  year. 
What  fields  is  the  Senator  covering  now? 
As  I  stated  some  time  ago,  according  to 
the  report  made  by  the  Senator— juvenile 
delinquency  has  been  on  the  increase 
throughout  the  Nation. 

It  increased  by  8  percent  since  1962, 
and  arrests  of  persons  under  18  by  11 
percent.  What  good  has  come  from  this 
study?  I  would  like  to  have  the  Senator 
explain  that. 

Mr.  DODD.  We  still  have  the  prob- 
lem with  us,  as  the  Senator  points  out. 
The  attitude  that  because  the  situation 
is  getting  worse  we  should  do  less  would 
be  the  equivalent  of  saying  that  although 
we  have  spent  billions  of  dollars  in  the 
fight  against  cancer  we  have  not  yet 
cured  cancer;  and,  therefore,  we  should 
decrease  instead  of  increase  our  efforts.  I 
feel  the  need  is  for  even  greater  efforts 
In  this  area. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  has  the  sub- 
committee done  which  has  in  any  man- 
ner stopped  or  had  the  effect  of  stopping 
juvenile  delinquency?  Certainly  the 
Senator  should  be  able  to  justify  the  ex- 
istence of  his  subcommittee  by  showing 
that  some  good  has  come  from  it.  Since 
the  crime  rate  and  juvenile  delinquency 
have  been  increasing,  I  am  wondering  to 


what  extent  the  studies  that  have  been 
made  by  the  subcommittee  have  tended 
to  decrease  juvenile  delinquency. 

Mr.  DODD.  If  the  subcommittee  had 
done  nothing  else  to  contribute  to  the 
effort  than  the  passage  of  the  National 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Act,  its  existence 
would  be  fully  justified. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  steps  forward 
that  has  been  taken.  The  act  was  passed 
during  the  presidency  of  the  late  John 
Kennedy.  The  subcommittee  had  done  a 
great  deal  of  work  on  that  bill.  It  took 
a  long  time  to  get  it  enacted  into  law. 

The  drug  control  bill  was  passed  unan- 
imously by  the  Senate.  All  one  needs  to 
do  is  read  the  newspapers  every  day  to 
know  what  is  involved  in  this  situation. 
I  wish  to  continue  the  fight.  We  must 
hold  more  hearings.  I  am  confident  that 
Congress  will  pass  the  bill.  I  am  encour- 
aged by  what  Chairman  Oren  Harris  in 
the  House  said  to  me  about  this  legis- 
lation. 

We  are  trying  to  have  the  mail-order 
gun  bill  passed.  I  introduced  that  bill  in 
August  of  1963.  before  the  tragedy  in  Dal- 
las.   That  bill  has  been  bogged  down. 

I  believe  the  public  wants  that  legis- 
lation passed  into  law.  I  believe  it  is  our 
duty  to  try  to  get  it  passed. 

We  have  also  worked  in  the  field  of  the 
black  market  adoption  of  children,  which 
work  was  undertaken  by  the  late  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Kefauver,  and 
which  I  picked  up  after  his  death.  We 
are  continuing  to  work  in  the  field  of 
television  and  films.  We  are  trying  to 
persuade  the  TV  and  movie  industries  of 
the  negative  effects  that  crime  and  vio- 
lence in  the  mass  media  have  on  chil- 
dren, and  which  we  believe  contributes 
toward  the  crime  problem  in  this  country. 
We  have  ahready  undertaken  some 
studies  in  the  pornographic  literature 
field.  That  work  will  have  to  continue. 
If  we  abandon  it  I  do  not  know  where 
we  shall  end. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that 
some  active  work  in  this  field  is  being 
done  by  the  U.S.  Children's  Bureau,  the 
President's  Advisory  Commission  on 
Narcotics  and  Drugs,  the  President's 
Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Crime,  and  the  National  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency. 

Mr.  DODD.  Those  agencies  are  all 
working  in  this  field. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  seems  to  me  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  overlapping  in  this 
work,  and  that  what  the  Subcommittee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency  has  done  is 
merely  to  expose  the  evils  that  result,  and 
has  done  very  little  about  it.  That  is 
what  I  am  complaining  about. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  pointed  out  to  the 
Senator  what  we  have  done  from  a  leg- 
islative standpoint.  That  is  about  all 
we  can  do.  We  are  continuing  the  fight, 
and  it  is  a  field  in  which  accomplish- 
ments have  been  made. 

I  heard  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellanI  say  earlier  that  the 
crime  condition  in  this  country  is  some- 
thing that  we  must  face  up  to  and  do 
something  about  quickly.  This  is  one 
way  in  which  something  can  be  done 
about  it.  I  believe  the  work  of  this  sub- 
committee is  of  great  importance.  I 
believe  the  people  of  the  country  feel  so, 


too.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  put  into 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  resume  of  our 
major  legislation  and  our  plans  for  next 
year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  r6sum§ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Legislation  Resulting  From  StTBCOMMiTTEK 
Investigations  Acted  Upon  by  the  Senate 
IN  1964 

S.  2628:  On  March  12,  1964,  I  introduced 
"The  Psychotoxic  Drug  Control  Act  of 
1964."  It  passed  the  Senate  on  August  15, 
1964,  and  was  referred  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
The  bUl  is  designed  to  regulate  the  handling 
of  dangeroiis  drugs,  and  particularly  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  Juveniles.  It  was 
endorsed  by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Narcotics  and  recommended  by  President 
Johnson  In  his  health  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  January  9,  1965. 

S.  1975:  On  August  2,  1963,  I  introduced  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act,  de- 
signed to  restrict  the  purchase  of  mall-order 
weapons  by  juvenile  delinquents,  criminals, 
and  emotionally  dist\u-bed  persons  who  can- 
not be  expected  to  handle  weapons  safely. 
It  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  where  extensive  hearings  were 
held  in  early  1964.  The  bill  was  not  reported 
to  the  Senate  despite  tremendous  public 
pressure. 

S.  1541:  On  May  13,  1963,  Senator  Estes 
Kefauver  and  I  introduced  "the  black  market 
baby  bill"  to  make  unlawful  certain  prac- 
tices in  connection  with  the  placing  of  minor 
chUdren  for  permanent  free  care  or  for 
adoption.  Upon  Senator  Kefauver's  death,  I 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  conducting 
hearings  on  the  bill  In  June  of  1964,  and 
piloted  It  through  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
It  passed  the  Senate  on  September  25,  1964. 

REPOBTS   ISSTra:D   IN    1964 

Two  special  reports  were  Issued  in  1964, 
based  on  subcommittee  Investigations.  One 
dealt  with  mail-order  guns,  and  the  other  Is 
a  major  report  on  television  crime  and  vio- 
lence. The  mail-order  gun  report  was  pub- 
lished on  August  7,  1964,  and  Is  a  lengthly 
documentation  of  the  2^ -year  Investigation 
which  I  directed  of  the  Interstate  traffic  In 
firearms.  Two  of  the  maU-order  houses 
which  I  ordered  my  staff  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  back  in  1961,  are  the  firms  that 
sold  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  the  weapons  with 
which  he  murdered  President  Kennedy  and 
Officer  Tippit. 

The  television  report  was  released  on 
October  27,  1964,  and  represents  a  great  deal 
of  study  by  me  and  my  staff.  The  recom- 
mendations made  In  this  report,  which  I  In- 
tend to  implement  this  year,  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  removing  content  from  the 
Nation's  television  screens  that  Is  harmful  to 
our  youth. 

INVESTIGATIONS  AND  STtTOIES  CONDUCTED  IN 
1964  WHICH  WILL  BE  CONTINUED  AND  EX- 
PANDED IN  1965 

1.  A  continuation  of  the  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drug  investigation:  The  JuvenUe 
Delinquency  Subcommittee  has  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  the  study  of  the  social 
effects  on  American  youth  of  various  stimu- 
lant and  depression  drugs.  We  have  seen  new 
developments  in  this  field  ranging  from  the 
Increasing  use  of  amphetamines  and  barbit- 
urates to  the  habitual  sniffing  of  glues  and 
cements.  We  have  seen  drug  abuse  spread 
from  hard-core  slum  areas  to  respectable 
middle  class  suburbs  which  surround  our 
cities.  We  have  studied  the  many  approaches 
to  the  treatment  and  cure  of  addicts  at- 
tempted in  this  country  and  we  have  drawn 
legislation  which  will  enable  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  to  handle  the  treatment  of  Federal 
narcotic  offenders  more  successfully.  I  plan 
to  Introduce  these  bUls  in  the  coming  weeks. 
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2.  The  Importation  of  surplus  foreign 
military  weapons:  An  outgrowth  of  our  mail- 
order gun  inveEtlg;ition  is  our  current  study 
of  the  flood  of  wenpons.  large  and  small,  that 
are  engulfing  our  country.  During  1964.  we 
subpenaed  and  have  extensively  studied  the 
records  of  major  gun  Importers,  wholesalers, 
and  retailers.  We  have  consulted  with  the 
Department  of  State's  Office  of  Munitions 
Control  to  help  clarify  the  nature  of  this 
traflic.  These  efforts  have  revealed  a  sttirtling 
traffic  in  not  only  small  but  heavy  weapons 
as  well.  The  shelling  of  the  United  Nations 
Building  is  one  manife^ation  of  this  traffic. 
I  hope  to  conduct  hearings  and  recommend 
legislation  to  the  Congress  based  on  last 
year's  efforts. 

3.  Tlie  investigation  of  illegal  adoption 
practices:  Extensive  field  investigations 
were  conducted  by  members  of  the  sub- 
committee staff  during  1964.  They  formed 
the  basis  for  the  legislative  hearings  held 
in  June,  and  the  documentation  needed  to 
report  the  bill  (S.  1541)  to  the  Senate  on 
September  24.  I  have  reintroduced  this 
legislation  and  will  work  toward  its  early 
passage. 

4.  A  continuation  of  the  study  of  the  effects 
of  crime  and  violence  in  television  and  mo- 
tion pictures:  One  of  the  continuing  proj- 
ects of  the  committee  has  been  an  inten- 
sive study  of  the  influences  produced  on 
youth  behavior  by  our  entertainment  media. 
In  1961-62,  I  chaired  a  series  of  hearings 
concerning  the  harmful  qualities  of  violence 
and  brutality  as  portrayed  on  television. 
A  report  was  compiled  regarding  this  investi- 
gation. Before  issuing  the  report,  howev^, 
I  felt  it  necessary  to  reevaluate  television  In 
1964,  to  see  if  violence  and  brut.ality  had 
been  removed  from  the  Nation's  television 
screens  as  broadcasters  promised  they  would 
do  during  the  earlier  hearings.  This  moni- 
toring was  conducted  in  early  1964,  hearings 
were  held  in  July,  and  an  extensive  report 
was  issued  in  October.  We  are  presently 
working  on  legislation  that  will  strengthen 
efforts  to  remove  crime  and  violence  on  our 
Nation's  television  screens. 

5.  A  continuation  of  the  investigation  of 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  pornographic 
literature:  We  increased  our  efforts  in  the 
area  of  the  illegal  distribution  of  porno- 
graphic materials  through  the  mails.  Some 
of  the  unbelievable  practices  of  the  mail  order 
pornographers  uncovered  by  the  subcom- 
mittee during  1963  were  surpassed  by  those 
uncovered  in  1964.  It  was  clear  that  this 
literature  is  not  only  dangerous  in  and  of 
itself,  but  that  the  advertising  of  it  is  harm- 
ful because  it  often  misrepresents  p)erverse 
writings  as  scientific  or  educational  ma- 
terial. The  subcommittee  worked  with  the 
Baltimore  Criminal  Justice  A-ssociation  and 
the  Post  Office  Department  on  this  prob- 
lem. We  have  determined  who  some  of  the 
major  dealers  are  and  how  they  operate. 
I  plan  to  conduct  hearings  early  In  this 
session  of  Congress  on   this   subject. 

6.  A  study  of  deficiencies  in  Juvenile  cor- 
rectional institutions:  As  I  pointed  out  in 
January  1964,  "overcrowding,  lack  of  ade- 
quate staff,  lack  of  classification  of  offenders, 
lack  of  psychiatric  care,  and  inferior  physi- 
cal plants  are  some  of  the  now  chronic  defi- 
ciencies confronting  institutions."  The  sub- 
committee took  a  preliminary  look  into  these 
matters  to  determine  how  serious  they  are 
and  to  determine  what  changes  have  taken 
place  and  can  take  place  in  the  institutional 
setting  due  to  the  recent  expansion  of  pro- 
bation and  other  nonlnstitutional  delin- 
quency control  and  treatment  measures. 
Our  Initial  findings  are  not  pleasant  to  con- 
template. More  children  than  ever  are  in 
Jails  with  hardened  criminals.  Children 
are  being  held  In  State  Institutions  without 
having  been  charged  with  an  offense  or  with- 
out due  process.  Horribly  inadequate  facili- 
ties and  supervision  have  resulted  in  trag- 
edies such  as  occurred  in  an  Arizona  Jail  on 


January  6  of  this  year,  where  four  teenage 
boys  who  were  being  held  for  petty  theft  lost 
their  lives  due  to  negligence.  The  work 
done  in  1964  on  this  subject  will,  hopefully, 
be  cxp;^.nded  in  the  coming  months. 

Publications  of  the  subcommittee  are  in 
great  demand  in  all  p:i.rts  of  the  world.  Re- 
quests come  from  educational  institutions, 
courts,  probation  departments,  and  other 
interested  agencies  and  individuals.  The 
factual  material,  the  opinions  of  experts, 
and  the  recommendations  contained  in 
these  documents  make  them  of  great  value 
to  persons  working  on  this  problem. 

The  subcommittee  members  and  staff  have 
kept  abreast  of  new  developments  in  the 
delinquency  field  set  forth  by  scientists  in 
colleges,  universities,  private  research  orga- 
nizations, and  other  governmental  agencies. 

The  subcommittee  has  maintained  con- 
tact and  cooperation  with  such  professional 
organizations  in  the  crime  control  field  as 
the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency, the  National  Council  of  Juvenile 
Court  Judges,  and  the  American  Correc- 
tional Association.  It  has  gathered  a  store- 
hotise  of  knowledge,  research  data,  and  rec- 
ords of  legislative  deliberations  concerning 
juvenile  delinquency  and  I  am  confident 
that  the  subcommittee  has  been  effective  in 
conveying  to  the  American  people  the  con- 
cern of  Congress  for  the  welfare  of  the  youth 
of  this  land  and  in  directing  legislative  ef- 
fort to  the  solution  of  the  perplexing  prob- 
lem of  delinquency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  i.S.  Res.  52)  was  agreed 
to.  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  its  jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine, investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
juvenile  delinquency  in  the  United  States, 
including  (a)  the  extent  and  character  of 
juvenile  delinquency  in  the  United  States 
and  its  causes  and  contributing  factors;  (b) 
the  adequacy  of  existing  provisions  of  law, 
including  chapters  402  and  403  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  in  dealing  with 
youthful  offenders  of  Federal  laws;  (c)  sen- 
tences imposed  on.  or  other  correctional  ac- 
tion taken  with  respect  to,  youthful  offend- 
ers by  Federal  courts:  and  (d)  the  extent  to 
which  juveniles  are  violating  Federal  laws 
relating  to  the  sale  or  use  of  narcotics. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  Febraury  1,  1965,  to 
January  31,  1966,  inclusive,  is  authorized 
( 1 )  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,100  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation,  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1966. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  v/hlch  shall  not  exceed  $220,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 
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STUDY    OF    STANDING    RULES    OP 

THE  SENATE  BY  THE  COMMITTEE 

ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.    Mr. 

President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

the  Senate  proceed,  out  of  order,  to  the 

consideration  of  Calendar  No.  43.  Senate 

Resolution  75. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Why  does  the  Sen- 
ator make  that  request? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
must  return  to  a  hearing  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  this 
afternoon.  There  are  two  resolutions  on 
the  calendar  which  pertain  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration, 
which  I  should  like  to  have  taken  up 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "With- 
out objection  the  resolution  will  be 
stated  by  title  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  75)  to  authorize  a  study  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  would  like  to  take  up  this 
resolution  now  and,  following  it.  Senate 
Resolution  53.  because  they  pertain  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, of  which  I  am  chairman. 

I  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  the  Senator  from  Arizona  TMr. 
Hayden] : 

U.S.  Senate, 

COMMITrEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS, 

January  27, 1965. 
Hon.  B.  Everett  Jordan, 

Cliairman.  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, U.S.  Senate,  Washing, 
ton.  D.C. 

De\r  Everett:  As  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate.  I  have  an  immediate  and  Important 
responsibility  before  me.  Senate  Resolution 
6,  Senate  Resolution  8,  and  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 16,  each  dealing  with  Senate  rules 
changes,  have  been  referred  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
with  instructions  to  report  back  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  March  9,  1965. 

Furthermore,  at  least  10  other  items  of 
business  have  been  referred  to  the  subcom- 
mittee. Including  several  congressional  reor- 
ganization bills.  Several  years  ago,  some 
hearings  were  held  on  this  matter  and  now 
there  has  been  increased  interest  as  indicated 
by  the  cosponsorship  by  53  Senators  on  1 
such  bill. 

In  view  of  the  facts  I  have  listed,  I  feel 
that  it  is  extremely  nece.'sary  to  staff  this 
subcommittee  with  qualified  personnel  im- 
der  the  enclosed  resolution.  Staff  members 
currently  on  the  Rules  Committee  are  , 
heavily  burdened  with  other  matters  and 
borrowing  personnel  from  other  sources  has 
been  unsatisfactory,  in  my  opinion. 

As  you  know.  I  have  not  been  one  to  put 
on  additional  staff  personnel  unless  it  is 
absolutely  necessary.  In  this  case,  I  must 
have  the  staff  I  have  Indicated  in  order  to 
carry  out  my  responsibilities  In  the  Senate. 
Yoiirs  very  sincerely, 

Carl  Hayden. 

I  concur  in  the  views  expressed  in  the 
letter. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  is 
this  a  new  subcommittee? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  No; 
it  is  not  a  new  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  is  the  first 
time  the  Senator  is  asking  for  some 
money  for  this  subcommittee? 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  In 
the  past  2  or  3  years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  subcommittee 
has  not  spent  any  money  before? 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Not 
on  these  particular  matters,  because 
personnel  have  been  borrowed  from  other 
sources.  Our  committee  is  now  over- 
loaded, and  we  do  not  have  anyone  to 
lend  We  are  justified  in  asking  for  this 
amount.  These  employees  will  not  serve 
any  longer  than  necessary. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Does  this  include  a 
study  of  the  so-called  Monroney  pro- 
posal on  the  reorganization  of  Congress? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
would  be  included,  along  with  other  mat- 
ter<:  Ten  other  items  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  committee,  which  were  car- 
ried over  from  last  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  does  the  reg- 
ular staff  do  aside  from  looking  over 
these  fev;  resolutions? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
can  answer  that  better  if  the  Senator 
will  come  to  our  committee  and  stay 
there  for  2  days. 

Mr.    ELLENDER.     The    Senator    has 

special  help. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.     No; 

I  have  not. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     The  Senator  is  do- 
ing it  with  the  regular  committee  staff;  is 
that  correct? 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.     Yes. 
^  Mr.    ELLENDER.     The    Senator    has 

P  special  investigators. 

•  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.     We 

have  three,  and  they  have  been  borrowed 
from  General  Services.  They  are  en- 
gaged on  investigative  work.  They  are 
not  doing  this  type  of  work  at  all. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  long  would  this 
subcommittee  be  in  existence?  How 
long  would  it  take  to  do  this  work? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  No 
longer  than  it  will  take  for  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Hayden]  to  dispose 
of  the  testimony,  and  for  the  committee 
to  make  a  recommendation.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  tMr.  Cannon!  can  speak 
on  that  subject. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  subcommittee 
presumably  will  continue  in  existence. 
However,  as  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  stated  previously,  the  work 
of  the  subcommittee  has  been  light  and 
it  has  been  carried  on  by  employees  bor- 
rowed from  other  subcommittees. 

At  this  time  the  volume  of  work  in  the 
subcommittee  is  such  that,  with  the 
special  studies,  the  staff  available  at  the 
present  time  is  not  adequate  to  handle 
the  job. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  notice  that  three 
positions  would  be  provided:  One  at 
$20,852  and  two  positions  at  $18,766 
each.  Have  the  people  to  fill  those  po- 
sitions been  employed? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  No, 
they  have  not.  They  cannot  be  em- 
ployed until  the  necessary  money  is 
voted.  One  would  be  counsel  for  the 
majority,  the  other  counsel  for  the 
minority. 

Mr.   ELLENDER.      That   would   have 

been  the  next  question.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.  75)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in 
accordance  with  its  jvu-isdictlon  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  United  States 

Sec.  2.  Tor  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  from  February  1,  1965,  to 
January  31,  1966,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  finploy  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  if  more  than 
one  counsel  is  employed  the  minority  is  au- 
thorized to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,100  than  the  highest  rate  paid 
to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbiu-sable  services,  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  shall  report  Its 
findings  together  with  its  recommendations, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31,  1966. 

Sec.  4.  Exnenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $87,- 
000.00.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


AUTHORITY    FOR    COMMITTEE    ON 

RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION  TO 

MAKE     EXPENDITURES    AND    TO 

EMPLOY  TEMPORARY  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.     Mr. 

President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

call  up  out  of  order  Senate  Resolution 

No.  63,  which  is  No.  53  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  63)  authorizing  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  to  make  ex- 
penditures and  to  employ  temporary  per- 
sonnel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
an  amendment  on  page  2,  line  23,  after 
the  word  "exceed"  to  insert  "$150,000"; 
so  as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  jurisdictions  specified 
bv  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to:  .  ,     ^     TT    „ 

(1)  the  election  of  the  President,  Vice 
President,  or  Members  of  Congress; 

(2)  corrupt  practices; 

(3)  contested  elections; 

(4)  credentials  and  qualifications; 

(5)  Federal  elections  generally;  and 

(6)  Presidential  succession. 
Sec   2   For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 

the    committee,   from   February   1,    1965,   to 


January  31,  1966.  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants :  Provided,  That  the  minority 
is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compeus<ition  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,100  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  eari;e3t  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1966. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$150,000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.     Mr. 
President,  the  resolution  would  authorize 
the    necessary    money    to    operate    the 
Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.    That  subcommittee  has 
been  in  existence  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  money  v.hich  would  be  authorized 
is  the  same  amount  that  the  committee 
had  available  last  year.    An  amount  of 
$45,000,  which  the  committee  did  not 
need,  was  tui'ned  back  to  the  Treasury. 
From   the   money  available  for  that 
subcommittee  we  are  now  employing  spe- 
cial counsel  who  is  engaged  in  an  investi- 
gation that  we  have  had  to  undertake. 
We  also  must  pay  out  of  funds  available 
to  the  subcommittee  auditors  whom  we 
have  obtained  from  the  General  Services 
Administration,    because   no   money   to 
carry  on  the  Baker  investigation  was 
otherwise  voted.    We  have  not  asked  for 
taoney   for  that  special  purpose.    We 
have  been  using  money  available  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  what  au- 
thority? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
investigation  involved  campaign  ex- 
penses. In  addition,  last  year  counsel 
went  to  Nevada  to  investigate  an  elec- 
tion problem  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon].  There  was  an  observa- 
tion of  some  other  elections. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  ques- 
tion I  was  about  to  ask.  There  were  not 
too  many  investigations  which  were  re- 
lated to  actual  elections. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Only 
two  at  election  time,  I  believe. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Investigations  result- 
ing from  elections  last  year  were  rather 
light.  Normally  we  would  not  request 
the  amount  included  in  the  resolution 
this  year,  even  though  it  is  the  same 
amount  of  money  that  the  committee  re- 
quested last  year,  except  that  at  ttie 
present  time,  as  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  said,  we  are  carrying  an 
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additional  load  in  view  of  the  investiga- 
tion currently  underway.  That  investi- 
gation involves  purported  campaign 
funds,  and  we  hope  to  finish  the  investi- 
gation veiT  shortly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  not  heard 
any  of  the  testimony  in  that  case,  but  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  that  in- 
vestigation involves  privileges  and  elec- 
tions. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
believe  I  can  explain  that  very  quickly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  might  be  well  if 
the  Senator  would  do  so  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
can  tell  the  Senator  very  quickly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  be  well  to 
have  it  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
will  put  the  explanation  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Reynolds  testified  that  there  was 
an  irregularity  in  the  bond  issued  to  the 
McCloskey  Co.  He  testified  that  approxi- 
mately $35,000  of  the  premium  was  con- 
veyed to  Baker  and  later  conveyed  to  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  for 
campaign  expenses.  That  is  the  testi- 
mony that  we  have  been  Investigating. 
We  are  still  doing  so.  We  had  to  obtain 
special  counsel  in  connection  with  the 
Investigation.  We  borrowed  employees 
from  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. We  had  to  transfer  funds  in  that 
connection.  We  have  not  yet  finished 
with  the  investigation.  We  did  not  ask 
for  any  additional  money  last  year  to 
carry  on  the  investigation. 

The  Senator  will  remember  that  once 
the  committee  closed  the  investigation, 
and  then  reopened  it  in  connection  with 
the  McCloskey  Issue.  The  committee 
had  no  money  with  which  to  continue 
the  investigation,  and  we  carried  it  on 
with  the  money  available  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Privileges  and  Elections 
because  campaign  expenses  were  in- 
volved. The  investigation  clearly  falls 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Where  has  the  com- 
mittee obtained  the  remainder  of  the 
money  necessary  to  carry  on  the  investi- 
gation of  Bobby  Baker? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Prior  to  that  time  a  special  appropria- 
tion was  available  to  carry  out  the  au- 
thorization of  the  resolution.  We  had  a 
$50,000  appropriation  and  a  $75,000  ap- 
propriation. The  committee  did  not 
spend  all  of  that  money,  but  turned  back 
a  part  of  it.  After  part  was  turned  back, 
the  committee  could  not  get  it  back. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  the  committee  Is 
now  continuing  the  investigation  with 
funds  available  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Since  last  fall  we  have;  yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  23,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  "$150,000." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  63)  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 


INVESTIGATION    OF    ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  THE  TRADING  WITH  THE 

ENEMY  ACT 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  51)  to  investi- 
gate the  administration  of  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  conduct  a  further  examination  and 
review  of  the  administration  of  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended,  and  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and 
considered  proposed  legislation  affecting  said 
Acts. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1965,  to 
January  31,  1966,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $2,100  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  reports  Its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1966. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $60,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  STAFF  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC 
WELFARE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  60)  to  authorize  addi- 
tional staff  for  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill],  inform  me  whether  the  number 
of  employees  would  be  the  same  number 
that  the  committee  had  in  the  past? 

Mr.  HILL.    The  same  number. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Those  employees 
would  be  in  addition  to  the  regular  pro- 
fessional staff? 

Mr.  HILL.  They  are.  indeed.  The 
number  would  be  the  same  as  that  pro- 
vided at  the  last  two  sessions  of  the 
Congress.  At  the  last  session,  the  com- 
mittee saved  approximately  $40,000.  I 
hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  do  the  same 
at  the  present  session  of  the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  60)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Is  authorized  from  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1965.  through  January  31,  1966,  to 


employ  one  additional  assistant  chief  clerk, 
seven  additional  professional  staff  members! 
and  nine  additional  clerical  afsistants  to  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
at  rates  of  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the 
chairman  In  accordance  with  section  202(e), 
as  amended,  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  and  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  4,  Eightieth  Congress,  approved  Feb- 
ruary 19. 1947,  as  amended. 


INVESTIGATION  AND  STUDY  OP 
MATTERS  RELATING  TO  MIGRA- 
TORY LABOR 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  24)  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
to  examine,  investigate,  and  study  mat- 
ters relating  to  migratory  labor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  the  Migratory  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee had  completed  its  work.  The 
record  shows  that  last  year  the  sub- 
committee held  no  hearings.  I  am 
wondering  why  the  subcommittee  should 
be  continued.  I  understand  that  the 
subcommittee  staff  may  have  cooperated 
with  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, which  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  of  housing.  "  am  wondering  if 
the  chairman  of  that  subcommittee  could 
tell  us  why  the  existence  of  the  commit- 
tee is  necessary  and  what  is  hoped  to  be 
done  in  the  future. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  realizes  that  in  the  past  the 
sutKJommittee  has  been  effective.  The 
subcommittee  has  been  in  existence  for 
5  years,  and  a  great  deal  of  our  legisla- 
tive program  has  been  enacted. 

The  Senate  has  passed  measures  deal- 
ing with  public  health,  education,  and 
other  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of 
migratory  farmworkers  on  two  or  three 
occasions.  We  had  to  pass  and  repass 
those  bills  because  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives did  not  get  to  them. 

Last  year  a  good  part  of  our  legislative 
program  was  enacted.  Our  hearings  had 
developed  the  need  over  the  years.  Fur- 
ther hearings  were  not  necessary.  But  a 
great  deal  of  the  work  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, its  chairman,  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  went  into  the  process  of 
having  incorporated  in  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  provisions  for  day  care  for 
the  youngsters,  education  for  both  the 
youngsters  and  their  parents,  a  sanita- 
tion program;  and,  in  addition,  we  have 
followed  the  progress  of  the  Migrant 
Health  Act,  which  was  enacted  2  years 
ago,  and  which,  for  the  first  time,  has 
brought  about  a  national  program  sys- 
tematically dealing  with  the  heretofore 
overlooked  health  problems  of  migrant 
farm  families  who  have  been  excluded 
from  everything  that  we  consider  ordi- 
nary medical  care,  postnatal  and  pre- 
natal care,  immunization  and  all  the  rest. 

I  have  received  many  telegrams  from 
representatives  of  organizations  who  are 
familiar  with  our  work,  including  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Farm  Labor;  Father 
Vizzard,  of  the  National  Catholic  Rural 
Life  Conference;  the  secretary  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee;  and 
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others,  including  the  secretary  for  na- 
tional affairs  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  All  of  them  say  "weU  done"  for 
the  work  that  has  been  accomplished, 
but  also  say  that  we  have  a  long  way 


Some  of  the  bills  passed  by  the  Senate, 
chUd  labor,  for  example,  have  not  yet 
been  enacted.  We  still  have  problems 
about  low  wages  paid  throughout  the 
country.  We  have  the  problem  of  stabi- 
lizing employment  in  a  period  when  one 
of  the  foreign  farm  labor  recruitment 
programs  has  been  terminated  by  the 
Congress.  Much  does  remain  to  be  done. 
However,  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
thoughtful,  kind  words  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  in  saying  that  we  have  done 

much.  „       ^     ,        I. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator's  sub- 
committee has  been  instrumental  in  pre- 
venting the  reenactment  of  the  bracero 
law  I  know  he  takes  credit  for  that,  and 
that  is  all  right.  But  I  am  sure  the 
telegrams  he  received  from  church  orga- 
nizations dealt  with  that  subject,  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy] used  the  Subcommittee  on  Mi- 
gratory Labor  as  a  lever  to  assist  in  doing 
away  with  the  bracero  law. 

I  would  be  interested  to  learn  the 
extent  to  which  the  committee  takes 
credit  for  title  3<b)  of  Public  Law  458, 
the  so-called  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
or  poverty  bill.  I  thought  that  was  han- 
dled by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
subcommittee  is  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  that  bill  was  the  responsibility  of  our 
full  committee.  I  am  sure  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  full  committee 
[Mr.  Hill]  will  recall  that  I,  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  urged  the  in- 
clusion of  these  programs. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  confusion  arose 
from  the  fact  that  a  while  ago  I  asked 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill] 
about  the  number  of  employees  of  the 
committee.  I  had  forgotten  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor  was  a 
part  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  When  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  answered  a  moment  ago  con- 
cerning the  resolution  asking  for  10 
additional  employees,  he  did  not  Include 
the  number  that  is  now  being  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HILL.  This  is  a  subcommittee, 
but  a  subcommittee  with  its  own  resolu- 
tion and  its  own  staff  and  its  own  per- 
sonnel. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  in  addition  to 
the  regular  employees  provided  for  in  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  and  16  spe- 
cial employees,  we  can  add  9  emanating 
from  the  study  of  migratory  labor? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Subcommittee  on  Mi- 
gratory Labor  operates  pretty  independ- 
ently, and  has  its  own  staff. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  is  contem- 
plated for  the  future  of  this  subcom- 
mittee? What  is  it  proposed  to  do?  I 
thought  that  if  the  Senate  passed  the 
poverty  bill  and  certain  other  bills,  al- 
though, as  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  said,  they  have  not  been  passed  by 


the  House,  they  would  fall  within  the 
province  of  the  full  committee,  rather 
than  the  subcommittee.  All  the  hear- 
ings have  been  held.  Is  It  not  within  the 
function  of  the  standing  committee,  to 
handle  with  any  additional  employees 
riGCGSS&rv  ? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that 
that  would  be  another  approach  to  the 
unfinished  problems  in  this  Important 
area  of  our  economy;  but  whether  it 
would  be  wise  to  increase  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, when  there  is  an  operating  unit  as 
a  subcommittee,  I  would  rather  doubt.  I 
should  think  it  would  be  far  more  effi- 
cient to  use  the  talent  that  has  been  re- 
cruited and  has  worked  harder  and  more 
earnestly  and  with  greater  dedication 
than  any  number  of  other  persons  I  have 
ever  seen  in  public  employment,  than  to 
recruit  another  group,  having  no  experi- 
ence. I  think  that  would  be  unwise.  I 
am  speculating  that  the  most  beloved 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  would  per- 
haps let  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  continue  imtil  the  work  is  com- 
pleted, rather  than  to  pile  an  additional 
burden  on  the  senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, who  has  one  of  the  heaviest  legis- 
lative loads  in  the  entire  Senate. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  believe  that  unquestion- 
ably wisdom  would  dictate  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey,  in  view  of  the 
outstanding,  effective  work  he  has  done, 
should  be  permitted  to  go  forward  and 
continue  the  work. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  pleased  that  my  specu- 
lation proved  correct;  and  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, who.  as  always,  is  even  kinder 
than  I  could  have  hoped. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  24)  was  agreed 
to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  migratory  labor  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  such  problems  as  (a)  the  wages 
of  migratory  workers,  their  working  condi- 
tions, transportation  facilities,  housing, 
health,  and  educational  opportunities  for 
migrants  and  their  children,  (b)  the  nature 
of  and  the  relationships  between  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
programs  of  State  and  local  governments  and 
the  activities  of  private  organlzaUons  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  migratory  workers,  and 
(c)  the  degree  of  additional  Federal  action 
necessary  in  this  area. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  thia  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1965.  to 
January  31,  1966,  inclusive.  Is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable:  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 


and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,100  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  relmburEable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  reconunendatlons  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1966. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$75,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDIES  AUTHORIZED  FOR  COM- 
MITTEE ON  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
next  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  13)  authorizing  the  continuation 
of  certain  studies  and  the  initiation  of 
others  by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  explanation  of  the  res- 
olution, including  the  reason  for  the 
absence  today  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  [Mr.  Johnston]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Monronet 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  who  Is  recover- 
ing from  surgery.  Is  unable  to  be  present 
today.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  his  condi- 
tion Is  excellent  and  that  he  Is  in  good  spirits 
and  expects  to  be  able  to  resume  his  duties 
In  a  matter  of  weeks.  His  colleagues  on  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  and, 
I  am  sure,  the  whole  Senate  rejoice  In  his 
recovery  and  will  welcome  him  back  among 

VIS. 

Senate  Resolution  13  would  authorize 
$100,000  for  the  use  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  during  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress  so  that  the  com- 
mittee's work  may  continue.  This  Is  an 
increase  of  $25,000  over  the  amount  author- 
ized under  Senate  Resolution  281  last  year, 
an  Increase  justified,  in  my  view,  by  the 
salary  increases  authorized  by  the  Federal 
Employees  Salary  Act  of  1964  and  by  the 
Increased  number  of  committee  members. 
The  committee  is  now  composed  of  12  mem- 
bers. Instead  of  9  as  In  the  past. 

Our  committee  exercises  close  surveillance 
over  legislation  affecting  all  Federal  em- 
ployees, including  postal,  of  the  executive 
branch — employees  who  draw  some  $16  bil- 
lion a  year  In  pay.  These  are  the  people 
who  win  be  entrusted  to  build  and  administer 
the  President's  Great  Society.  Over  the 
years  the  committee  has  worked  with  a  fine 
nonpartisan  spirit  to  Improve  the  Federal 
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service  by  reporting  to  the  Senate  needed 
measures  affecting  every  aspect  of  the  civil 
and  postal  services.  This  covers  a  lot  of 
•   territory. 

For  e.vomple,  the  committee — 

Considers  all  aspects  of  the  postal  service 
and  its  598,000  employees,  including  such 
problems  as  compensation,  postal  rates,  ru- 
ral-carrier allowances,  the  tug  of  war  between 
costs  and  services  for  parcel  post,  the  need 
for  increased  efficiency  through  mechaniza- 
tion on  the  one  hand  and  tlie  difficulty  of 
autom.\ting   postal   processes   on   the   other. 

Responds  to  a  heavy  volume  of  correspond- 
ence from  all  over  the  country  from  people 
seeking  information  on  legislation,  inquir- 
ing about  Federal  employment,  detailing  em- 
ployment problems,  etc. 

Maintains  a  running  assessment  of  the  civil 
service  system,  including  pay  rates,  the  re- 
tirement nrogram,  the  administration  of  the 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959,  the  life  insur- 
ance program,  and  the  merit  system. 

Adjustments,  liberalizations,  and  other 
changes  in  existing  law  in  these  important 
areas  of  the  Federal  service  are  constantly 
being  proposed  by  the  administration,  by 
members  of  the  committee,  by  employee  and 
retiree  organizations,  and  by  others. 

The  committee  undertakes  to  conduct  con- 
tinuing studies  of  these  matters,  so  that  rea- 
sonable and  just  assessments  of  legislation 
can  be  made  at  the  appropriate  time.  These 
studies,  of  course,  are  altered  in  emphasis  as 
conditior.s  change,  but  the  basic  work  goes 
on. 

I  sm  advised  that  each  year  unspent  funds 
are  returned  and  that  this  procedure  will 
continue.  Approximately  $7,500  of  the  $75,- 
000  authorized  last  year  remains  unspent  and 
will  be  returned.  I  have  the  assurance  of  the 
chairman  that  the  committee's  work  this  year 
will  be  continued  with  all  possible  efficiency 
and  economy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  13)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  its  jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  to  examine,  investigate,  and  conduct 
such  studies  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
with  respect  to  any  and  all  aspects  of — 

(1)  the  postal  service,  with  particular 
emphasis  upon  (a)  the  feasibility  of  greater 
use  of  modernized  equipment  and  the  devel- 
opment of  more  efficient  processing  tech- 
niques, (b)  continuation  of  a  study  of 
parcel  post  as  required  by  law  with  a  view 
to  insuring  a  reasonable  cost-revenue  balance 
and  at  the  same  time  maintaining  rates  with- 
in an  area  commensurate  with  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  parcel-delivery  system,  (c) 
pKDstal  rates  generally,  and 

(2 J  the  civil  service  system,  investigations 
and  studies  including  (a)  the  merit  system, 
(b)  the  civil  service  retirement  system  and 
the  continually  Increasing  unfunded  liability 
of  the  retirement  fund,  along  with  a  study 
of  means  by  which  the  system  can  be  im- 
proved, (c)  the  Federal  health  benefits  pro- 
gram, taking  into  account  the  rising  costs  of 
hospitalization  and  other  medical  care,  (d) 
Federal  pay.  Including  the  practical  effects  of 
the  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1964,  (e) 
and  the  Federal  employees  life  insurance  pro- 
gram. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  ptu-poses  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee  from  February  1,  1965,  to 
January  31,  1966,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  is 


authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  net  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,100  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  itn  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earli3st  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31, 1966. 

Snc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  conmaittee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $100,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


EMPLOYMENT  OP  ASSISTANT  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE 
AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
next  resolution  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  14 »  authorizing  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  to  em- 
ploy one  additional  assi-stant. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  explana- 
tion of  Senate  Resolution  14. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stateiient  by  Senator  Monroney 

Senate  Resolution  14  would  authorize  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  to 
employ,  until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  an 
additional  clerical  assistant  who  would  be 
paid  from  tlie  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
at  a  rate  of  compensation  fixed  by  the  chair- 
man in  accordance  with  Public  Law  4,  80th 
Congress. 

Since  the  82d  Congress,  the  committee  has 
found  that  the  six  clerical  assistants  au- 
thorized by  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946  have  not  been  adequate  to  carry 
on  the  committee's  work.  The  committee 
requires  this  additional  clerical  help  so  that 
it  may  respond  comprehensively  to  the  heavy 
volume  of  correspondence  from  civil  service 
and  postal  employees  throughout  the  Nation. 
The  amount  of  this  correspondence  in- 
creases year  by  year,  so  that  the  additional 
clerical  assistant  is  still  required  and  will 
continue  to  be  needed  into  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  purpose  of  the  resolution 
is  to  make  permanent  the  position  sought. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is  recommended 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  Ever  since 
the  passage  of  the  Reorganization  Act, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  seek  an  addi- 
tional assistant.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
make  the  position  permanent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  presume  that  other 
chairmen  will  follow  suit.  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  rush  his 
proposed  new  Reorganization  Act  to  pas- 
sage, so  that  perhaps  this  practice  can 
be  stopped. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is,  I  am  sure,  aware  that  the 
workload  each  committee  carries  today 
is  far  beyond  the  workload  that  existed 
when  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  was  passed.  Therefore,  it  is  time 
to  take  the  steps  required  to  enable  com- 
mittees to  cope  with  their  present  work- 
load. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  14)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That,  until  otherwise  provided 
by  law,  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  is  authorized  to  employ  one 
additional  clerical  assistant  to  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  at  rates 
of  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the  chairman 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  4,  Eightieth  Congress,  approved  Febru- 
ary 19,  1947,  as  amended. 
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ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  32)  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
committee  is  proposing  to  enter  a  new 
field.  It  is  stated  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  will  make  a 
study  of  the  Federal  patent  policies.  We 
have  just  given  money  to  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
spend  with  respect  to  Federal  patents. 
What  is  being  done  here? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator's  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mi\  Long]  has  been 
working  in  different  areas  on  this  com- 
mittee, for,  I  understand,  3  years.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  in- 
terested in  the  area.  He  has  established 
himself  as  one  of  the  Senate  authorities 
in  the  whole  area  on  patents. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstood, from  asking  questions  hereto- 
fore, that  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents 
is  dealing  with  that  vei*y  problem.  The 
committee  has  made  studies  of  it.  I  also 
notice  that  we  envision  a  study  of  fran- 
chise systems  of  distributing  goods  to 
small  wholesalers  and  retailers.  Would 
that  not  come  within  the  province  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  rather  than 
the  Committee  on  Small  Busines.s?  Or, 
are  we  adding  this  to  keep  people  busy 
and  spending  this  money  in  order  to  give 
the  committee  some  work? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  likes  to  be  busy. 
He  is  most  knowledgeable  in  this  field.  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  area 
with  which  the  select  committee  deals 
which  will  not  occasionally  involve  some 
reasonable  overlapping.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  inartistic  at  all.  These  committees 
can  help  each  other,  when  they  have 
employees  experienced  in  certain  study 
areas.  This  is  not  a  legislative  commit- 
tee. It  could  be  of  help  to  any  other 
legislative  committee  when  the  inquiry 
develops  the  need  for  legislative  action. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out  again  that  this  committee  next 
year  plans  to  investigate  financial  con- 


centration and  its  effect  on  competition. 
It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  activities  of  the  com- 
mittee headed  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly. 

I  wonder  why  we  are  broadening  these 
subcommittees.  Is  it  to  find  work  to  give 
to  the  people  in  order  to  keep  the  sub- 
committee alive? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  additional 
work  that  would  be  imposed  on  this  sub- 
committee infringes  on  the  work  of  at 
least  three  committees  that  have  already 
been  created  and  have  been  given  money 
in  order  to  make  studies  that  this  Senate 
committee  proposes  to  do.  To  me,  this 
is  rank  duplication. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  32)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
imposed  upon  it  by  S.  Res.  58,  Eighty-first 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  20,  1950,  and  S. 
Res.  272,  Eighty-first  Congress,  agreed  to 
May  26,  1950,  is  authorized  to  examine,  in- 
vestigate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  the 
problems  of  American  small  and  independent 
business  and  to  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning those  problems  to  the  appropriate 
legislative  committees  of  the  Senate. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1965,  to 
January  31,  1966,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants,  and  (3)  with  the  proper 
consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments 
or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the 
reimbursable  services,  information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $140,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


NATURAL  BEAUTY  —  MESSAGE 

FROM   THE   PRESIDENT    (H.   DOC. 
NO.  78) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  natural  beauty. 
This  message  has  been  read  in  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  message  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record  without  reading,  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
as  follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

For  centuries  Americans  have  drawn 
strength  and  inspiration  from  the  beauty 
of  our  country.  It  would  be  a  neglectful 
generation  indeed,  indifferent  alike  to 
the  judgment  of  history  and  the  com- 
mand of  principle,  which  failed  to  pre- 
serve and  extend  such  a  heritage  for  its 
descendants. 

Yet  the  storm  of  modern  change  is 
threatening  to  blight  and  diminish,  in  a 


few  decades,  what  has  been  cherished 
and  protected  for  generations. 

A  growing  population  is  swallowing  up 
areas  of  natural  beauty  with  its  demands 
for  living  space,  and  is  placing  increased 
demand  on  our  overburdened  areas  of 
recreation  and  pleasure. 

The  increasing  tempo  of  urbanization 
and  growth  is  already  depriving  many 
Americans  of  the  right  to  live  in  decent 
surroundings.  More  of  our  people  are 
crowding  into  cities  and  being  cut  off 
from  nature.  Cities  themselves  reach 
out  into  the  countryside,  destroying 
streams  and  trees  and  meadows  as  they 
go.  A  modern  highway  may  wipe  out 
the  equivalent  of  a  50-acre  park  with 
every  mile.  And  people  move  out  from 
the  city  to  get  closer  to  nature  only  to 
find  that  nature  has  moved  farther  from 
them. 

The  modern  technology,  which  has 
added  much  to  our  lives  can  also  have  a 
darker  side.  Its  uncontrolled  waste 
products  are  menacing  the  world  we  live 
in,  our  enjoyment,  and  our  health.  The 
air  we  breathe,  our  water,  our  soil  and 
wildlife,  are  being  blighted  by  the  poisons 
and  chemicals  which  are  the  b3T)roducts 
of  technology  and  industry.  The  skele- 
tons of  discarded  cars  litter  the  country- 
side. The  same  society  which  receives 
the  rewards  of  technology,  must,  as  a  co- 
operating whole,  take  responsibility  for 
control. 

To  deal  with  these  new  problems  will 
require  a  new  conservation.  We  must 
not  only  protect  the  countryside  and  save 
it  from  destruction,  we  must  restore 
what  has  been  destroyed  and  salvage  the 
beauty  and  charm  of  our  cities.  Our 
conservation  must  be  not  just  the  classic 
conservation  of  protection  and  develop- 
ment, but  a  creative  conservation  of  res- 
toration and  innovation.  Its  concern  is 
not  with  nature  alone,  but  with  the  total 
relation  between  man  and  the  world 
around  him.  Its  object  is  not  just  man's 
welfare  but  the  dignity  of  man's  spirit. 

In  this  conservation  the  protection  and 
enhancement  of  man's  opportunity  to 
be  in  contact  with  beauty  must  play  a 
major  role. 

This  means  that  beauty  must  not  be 
just  a  holiday  treat,  but  a  part  of  our 
daily  life.  It  means  not  just  easy  physi- 
cal access,  but  equal  social  access  for  rich 
and  poor,  Negro  and  white,  city  dweller 
and  farmer. 

Beauty  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  meas- 
ure. It  does  not  show  up  in  the  gross 
national  product,  in  a  weekly  paycheck, 
or  in  proflt-and-loss  statements.  But 
these  things  are  not  ends  in  themselves. 
They  are  a  road  to  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  and  the  good  life.  Beauty 
makes  its  ov.^n  direct  contribution  to 
these  final  ends.  Therefore  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  components  of  our 
true  national  income,  not  to  be  left  out 
simply  because  statisticians  cannot  cal- 
culate its  worth. 

And  some  things  we  do  know.  Associ- 
ation with  beauty  can  enlarge  man's 
imagination  and  revive  his  spirit.  Ugli- 
ness can  demean  the  people  who  live 
among  it.  What  a  citizen  sees  every  day 
is  his  America.  If  it  is  attractive  it  adds 
to  the  quality  of  his  Ufe.  If  it  is  ugly  it 
can  degrade  his  existence. 


Beauty  has  other  immediate  values. 
It  adds  to  safety  whether  removing  di- 
rect dangers  to  health  or  making  high- 
ways less  monotonous  and  dangerous. 
We  also  know  that  those  who  Uve  in 
blighted  and  squalid  conditions  are 
more  susceptible  to  anxieties  and  mental 
disease. 

Ugliness  is  costly.  It  can  be  expen- 
sive to  clean  a  soot-smeared  building,  or 
to  build  new  areas  of  recreation  when 
the  old  landscape  could  have  been  pre- 
served far  more  cheaply. 

Certainly  no  one  would  hazard  a  na- 
tional definition  of  beauty.  But  we  do 
know  that  nature  is  nearly  always  beau- 
tiful. We  do,  for  the  most  part,  know 
what  is  ugly.  And  we  can  introduce, 
into  all  our  planning,  our  programs,  our 
building  and  our  growth,  a  conscious  and 
active  concern  for  the  values  of  beauty. 
If  we  do  this,  then  we  can  be  successful 
in  preserving  a  beautiful  America. 

There  is  much  the  Federal  Government 
can  do,  through  a  range  of  specific  pro- 
grams, and  as  a  force  for  public  educa- 
tion. But  a  beautiful  America  will  re- 
quire the  effort  of  Government  at  every 
level,  of  business,  and  of  private  groups. 
Above  all  it  will  require  the  concern  and 
action  of  individual  citizens,  alert  to  dan- 
ger, determined  to  improve  the  quality 
of  their  surroundings,  resisting  blight, 
demanding  and  building  beauty  for 
themselves  and  their  children. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  summon 
such  a  national  effort.  For  we  have  not 
chosen  to  have  an  ugly  America.  We 
have  been  careless,  and  often  neglectful. 
But  now  that  the  danger  is  clear  and  the 
hour  is  late  this  people  can  place  them- 
selves in  the  path  of  a  tide  of  blight 
which  is  often  irreversible  and  always 
destructive. 

The  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
have  each  produced  conservation  giants 
in  the  past.  During  the  88th  Congress 
it  was  legislative  executive  teamwork 
that  brought  progress.  It  is  this  same 
kind  of  partnership  that  will  insure  our 
continued  progress. 

In  that  spirit  as  a  beginning  and 
stimulus  I  make  the  following  proposals: 

THE    CITIES 

Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  that  commu- 
nities "should  be  planned  with  an  eye  to 
the  effect  made  upon  the  human  spirit 
by  being  continually  surrounded  with  a 
maximum  of  beauty." 

We  have  often  sadly  neglected  this  ad- 
vice in  the  modern  American  city.  Yet 
tins  is  where  most  of  our  people  live.  It 
is  where  the  character  of  our  young  is 
formed.  It  is  where  American  civiliza- 
tion will  be  increasingly  concentrated  in 
years  to  come. 

Such  a  challenge  will  not  be  met  with 
a  few  more  parks  or  playgrounds.  It 
requires  attention  to  the  architecture  of 
building,  the  structure  of  our  roads,  pres- 
ervation of  historical  buildings  and 
monuments,  careful  planning  of  new 
suburbs.  A  concern  for  the  enhance- 
ment of  beauty  must  infuse  every  aspect 
of  the  growth  and  development  of  metro- 
politan areas.  It  must  be  a  principal 
responsibility  of  local  government,  sup- 
ported by  active  and  concerned  citizens. 

Federal  assistance  can  be  a  valuable 
stimulus  and  help  to  such  local  efforts. 
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I  have  recommended  a  community  ex- 
tension program  which  will  bring  the  re- 
sources of  the  university  to  focus  on 
problems  of  the  community  just  as  they 
have  long  been  concerned  with  our  rural 
areas.  Among  other  things,  this  pro- 
gram will  help  provide  training  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  aid  in  making  our 
communities  more  attractive  and  vital. 
In  addition,  under  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964.  grants  will  be  made  to  States  for 
training  of  local  governmental  employees 
needed  for  community  development.  I 
am  recommending  a  1965  supplemental 
appropriation  to  implement  this  pro- 
gram. 

We  now  have  two  programs  which  can 
be  of  special  help  in  creating  areas  of 
recreation  and  beauty  for  our  metro- 
politan area  population:  the  open  space 
land  program,  and  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund. 

I  have  already  proposed  full  funding  of 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund, 
and  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  give  priority  attention  to  serv- 
ing the  needs  of  our  growing  urban 
population. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  open  space 
program  has  been  to  help  acquire  and 
assure  open  spaces  in  urban  areas.  I 
propose  a  series  of  new  matching  grants 
for  improving  the  natural  beauty  of 
urban  open  space. 

The  open  space  program  should  be 
adequately  financed,  and  broadened  by 
permitting  grants  to  be  made  to  help  city 
governments  acquire  and  clear  areas  to 
create  small  parks,  squares,  pedestrian 
malls,  and  playgrounds. 

In  addition  I  will  request  authority  In 
this  program  for  a  matching  program  to 
cities  for  landscaping,  installation  of  out- 
door lights  and  benches,  creating  attrac- 
tive cityscapes  along  roads  and  in  busi- 
ness areas,  and  for  other  beautlfication 
purposes. 

Our  city  parks  have  not,  in  many  cases, 
realized  their  full  potential  as  sources  of 
pleasure  and  play.  I  recommend  on  a 
matching  basis  a  series  of  Federal  dem- 
onstration projects  in  city  parks  to  use 
the  best  thought  and  action  to  show  how 
the  appearance  of  these  parks  can  better 
serve  the  people  of  our  towns  and  metro- 
politan areas. 

All  of  these  programs  should  be  op- 
erated on  the  same  matching  formula  to 
avoid  unnecessary  competition  among 
programs  and  increase  the  possibility  of 
cooperative  effort.  I  will  propose  such 
a  standard  formula. 

In  a  future  message  on  the  cities  I  will 
recommend  other  changes  in  our  hous- 
ing programs  designed  to  strengthen  the 
sense  of  community  of  which  natural 
beauty  is  an  important  component. 

In  almost  every  part  of  the  ountry 
citizens  are  rallying  to  save  landmarks 
of  beauty  and  history.  The  Govern- 
ment must  also  do  its  share  to  assist 
these  local  efforts  which  have  an  im- 
portant national  purpose.  We  will  en- 
courage and  support  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation  in  the  United 
States,  chartered  by  Congress  in  1949. 
I  shall  propose  legislation  to  authorize 
supplementary  grants  to  help  local  au- 
thorities acquire,  develop,  and  manage 
private  properties  for  such  purposes. 


The  Registry  of  National  Historic 
Landmarks  is  a  fine  Federal  program 
with  virtually  no  Federal  cost.  I  com- 
mend its  work  and  the  new  wave  of  in- 
terest it  has  evoked  in  historical  preser- 
vation. 

THE    COUNTRYSIDE 

Our  present  system  of  parks,  seashores 
and  recreation  areas — monuments  to  the 
dedication  and  labor  of  farsighted 
men — do  not  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing 
population. 

The  full  funding  of  the  Land  and  Wa- 
ter Conservation  Fund  will  be  an  im- 
portant step  in  making  this  a  parks-for- 
America  decade. 

I  propose  to  use  this  fund  to  acquire 
lands  needed  to  establish — 

Assateague  Island  National  Seashore, 
Md.  and  Va. 

Tocks  Island  National  Recreation 
Area,  N.J.  and  Pa. 

Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore, 
N.C. 

Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore,  Mich. 

Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 
Ind. 

Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore, 
Oreg. 

Great  Basin  National  Park,  Nev. 

Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park, 
Tex. 

Spruce  Knob,  Seneca  Rocks  National 
Recreation  Area,  W.  Va. 

Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area.  Mont,  and  Wyo. 

Flaming  Gorge  National  Recreation, 
Area,  Utah. 

Whiskeytown-Shasta-Trinity  National 
Recreation  Area,  Calif. 

In  addition,  I  have  requested  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  working  with  inter- 
ested groups,  to  conduct  a  study  on  the 
desirability  of  establishing  a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  California. 

I  will  also  recommend  that  we  add 
prime  outdoor  recreation  areas  to  our 
National  Forest  system,  particularly  in 
the  populous  East;  and  proceed  on 
schedule  with  studies  required  to  define 
and  enlarge  the  Wilderness  System  es- 
tablished by  the  88th  Congress.  We  will 
also  continue  progress  on  our  refuge  sys- 
tem for  migratory  waterfowl. 

Faulty  strip  and  surface  mining  prac- 
tices have  left  ugly  scars  which  mar  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape  in  many  of  our 
States.  I  urge  your  strong  support  of 
the  nationwide  strip  and  surface  mining 
study  provided  by  the  Appalachian  re- 
gional legislation,  which  will  furnish  the 
factual  basis  for  a  fair  and  reasonable 
approach  to  the  correction  of  these  past 
errors. 

I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  work  with  State  and  local 
organizations  in  developing  a  coopera- 
tive program  for  improving  the  beauty 
of  the  privately  owned  rural  lands  which 
comprise  three-fourths  of  the  Nation's 
area.  Much  can  be  done  within  exist- 
ing Department  of  Agriculture  programs 
without  adding  to  cost. 

The  28  million  acres  of  land  presently 
held  and  used  by  our  armed  services  is 
an  important  part  of  our  public  estate. 
Many  thousands  of  these  acres  will  soon 
become  surplus  to  military  needs.  Much 
of  this  land  has  great  potential  for  out- 


door recreation,  wildlife,  and  conserva- 
tion uses  consistent  with  military  re- 
quirements. This  potential  must  be 
realized  through  the  fullest  application 
of  multiple-use  principles.  To  this  end 
I  have  directed  the  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense and  Interior  to  conduct  a  conserva- 
tion Inventory  of  all  surplus  lands. 

HIGHWAYS 

More  than  any  country  ours  is  an  auto- 
mobile society.  For  most  Americans  the 
automobile  is  a  principal  instrument  of 
transportation,  work,  dally  activity,  rec- 
reation and  pleasure.  By  making  our 
roads  highways  to  the  enjoyment  of  na- 
ture and  beauty  we  can  greatly  enrich 
the  life  of  nearly  all  our  people  In  city 
and  countryside  alike. 

Our  task  is  twofold. 

First.  To  insure  that  roads  themselves 
are  not  destructive  of  nature  and  natural 
beauty. 

Second.  To  make  our  roads  ways  to 
recreation  and  pleasure. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  take  a  series  of  steps  designed 
to  meet  this  objective.  This  includes  re- 
quiring landscaping  on  all  Federal  inter- 
state primary  and  urban  highways,  en- 
couraging the  construction  of  rest  and 
recreation  areas  along  highways,  and  the 
preservation  of  natural  beauty  adjacent 
to  highway  rights-of-way. 

Our  present  highway  law  permits  the 
use  of  up  to  3  percent  of  all  Federal-aid 
funds  to  be  used  without  matching  for 
the  preservation  of  natural  beauty.  This 
authority  has  not  been  used  for  the  pur- 
pose intended  by  Congress.  I  will  take 
steps,  including  recommended  legislation 
if  necessary,  to  make  sure  these  funds 
are,  in  fact,  used  to  enhance  beauty 
along  our  highway  system.  This  will 
dedicate  substantial  resources  to  this 
purpose. 

I  will  also  reconunend  that  a  portion 
of  the  funds  now  used  for  secondary 
roads  be  set  aside  in  order  to  provide 
access  to  areas  of  rest  and  recreation  and 
scenic  beauty  along  our  Nation's  roads, 
and  for  rerouting  or  construction  of 
highways  for  scenic  or  parkway  purposes. 

The  Recreation  Advisory  Council  is 
now  completing  a  study  of  the  role  which 
scenic  roads  and  parkways  should  play  in 
meeting  our  highway  and  recreation 
needs.  After  receiving  the  report,  I  will 
make  appropriate  recommendations. 

The  authority  for  the  existing  program 
of  outdoor  advertising  control  expires  on 
June  30,  1965,  and  its  provisions  have  not 
been  effective  in  achieving  the  desired 
goal.  Accordingly,  I  will  recommend  leg- 
islation to  Insure  effective  control  of  bill- 
boards along  our  highways. 

In  addition,  we  need  urgently  to  work 
toward  the  elimination  or  screening  of 
imslghtly,  beauty-destroying  junkyards 
and  auto  graveyards  along  our  highways. 
To  this  end,  I  will  also  recommend  neces- 
sary legislation  to  achieve  effective  con- 
trol, including  Federal  assistance  In  ap- 
propriate cases  where  necessary. 

I  hope  that,  at  all  levels  of  government, 
our  planners  and  builders  will  remember 
that  highway  beautlfication  Is  more  than 
a  matter  of  planting  trees  or  setting 
aside  scenic  areas.  The  roads  them- 
selves must  reflect,  In  location  and  de- 
sign, increased  respect  for  the  natural 
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and  social  Integrity  and  unity  of  the 
landscape  and  communities  through 
which  they  pass. 

RIVERS 

Those  who  first  settled  this  continent 
found  much  to  marvel  at.  Nothing  was 
a  greater  source  of  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment than  the  power  and  majesty  of 
American  rivers.  They  occupy  a  cen- 
tral place  in  myth  and  legend,  folklore 
and  literature. 

They  were  our  first  highways,  and 
some  remain  among  the  most  important. 
We  have  had  to  control  their  ravages, 
harness  their  power,  and  use  their  water 
to  help  make  whole  regions  prosper. 

Yet  even  this  seemingly  indestructible 
natural  resource  is  in  danger. 

Through  our  pollution  control  pro- 
grams we  can  do  much  to  restore  our 
rivers.  We  will  continue  to  conserve  the 
water  and  power  for  tomorrow's  needs 
with  well-planned  reservoirs  and  power 
dams.  But  the  time  has  also  come  to 
Identify  and  preserve  free  flowing 
stretches  of  our  great  scenic  rivers  be- 
fore growth  and  development  make  the 
beauty  of  the  unspoiled  waterway  a 
memory. 

To  this  end  I  will  shortly  send  to  the 
Congress  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Wild  Rivers  System. 

THE   POTOMAC 

The  river  rich  In  history  and  memory 
which  flows  by  our  Nation's  Capital 
should  serve  as  a  model  of  scenic  and 
recreation  values  for  the  entire  country. 
To  meet  this  objective  I  am  asking  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  review  the 
Potomac  River  Basin  development  plan 
now  under  review  by  the  Chief  of  Army 
Engineers,  and  to  work  with  the  affected 
States  and  local  governments,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  interested  Federal 
agencies  to  prepare  a  program  for  my 
consideration. 

A  program  must  be  devised  which 
will— 

(a)  Clean  up  the  river  and  keep  It 
clean,  so  it  can  be  used  for  boating, 
swimming,  and  fishing ; 

(b)  Protect  its  natural  beauties  by  the 
acquisition  of  scenic  easements,  zoning, 
or  other  measures ; 

(c)  Provide  adequate  recreational  fa- 
cilities; and 

(d)  Complete  the  presently  authorized 
George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway 
on  both  banks. 

I  hope  action  here  will  stimulate  and 
Inspire  similar  efforts  by  States  and  lo- 
cal governments  on  other  urban  rivers 
and  waterfronts,  such  as  the  Hudson  In 
New  York.  They  are  potentially  the 
greatest  single  source  of  pleasure  for 
those  who  live  in  most  of  our  metropoli- 
tan areas. 

TRAILS 

The  forgotten  outdoorsmen  of  today 
are  those  who  like  to  walk,  hike,  ride 
horseback,  or  bicycle.  For  them  we  must 
have  trails  as  well  as  highways.  Nor 
should  motor  vehicles  be  permitted  to 
tyrannize  the  more  leisurely  human 
traffic. 

Old  and  young  alike  can  participate. 
Our  doctors  recommend  and  encourage 
such  activity  for  fitness  and  fun. 


I  am  requesting,  therefore,  that  the 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  work  with  his 
colleagues  in  the  Federal  Government 
and  with  State  and  local  leaders  and 
recommend  to  me  a  cooperative  program 
to  encourage  a  national  system  of  trails, 
building  up  the  more  than  hundred  thou- 
sand miles  of  trails  in  our  national  for- 
ests and  parks. 

There  are  many  new  and  exciting  trail 
projects  vmderway  across  the  land.  In 
Arizona,  a  county  has  arranged  for  miles 
of  irrigation  canal  banks  to  be  used  by 
riders  and  hikers.  In  Illinois,  an  aban- 
doned railroad  right-of-way  Is  being  de- 
veloped as  a  "prairie  path."  In  Mexico 
utility  rights-of-way  are  used  as  public 
trails. 

As  with  so  much  of  our  quest  for  beauty 
and  quality,  each  community  has  oppor- 
tunity for  action.  We  can  and  should 
have  an  abundance  of  trails  for  walking, 
cycling,  and  horseback  riding,  in  and 
close  to  our  cities.  In  the  back  country 
we  need  to  copy  the  great  Appalachian 
trail  in  all  parts  of  America,  and  to 
make  full  use  of  rights-of-way  and  other 
public  paths. 

POLLUTION 

One  aspect  of  the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion is  the  evolution  of  responsibility  for 
disposal  of  waste.  Over  many  genera- 
tions society  gradually  developed  tech- 
niques for  this  purpose.  State  and  local 
governments,  landlords,  and  private  citi- 
zens have  been  held  responsible  for  in- 
suring that  sewage  and  garbage  did  not 
menace  health  or  contaminate  the  en- 
vironment. 

In  the  last  few  decades  entire  new 
categories  of  waste  have  come  to  plague 
and  menace  the  American  scene.  These 
are  the  technological  wastes — the  by- 
products of  growth,  industry,  agricul- 
ture, and  science.  We  cannot  wait  for 
slow  evolution  over  generations  to  deal 
with  them. 

Pollution  is  growing  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Some  pollutants  are  known  to  be  harm- 
ful to  health,  while  the  effect  of  others  is 
uncertain  and  unknown.  In  some  cases 
we  can  control  pollution  with  a  larger 
effort.  For  other  forms  of  pollution  we 
still  do  not  have  effective  means  of  con- 
trol. 

Pollution  destroys  beauty  and  menaces 
health.  It  cuts  down  on  efficiency,  re- 
duces property  values,  and  raises  taxes. 

The  longer  we  wait  to  act,  the  greater 
the  dangers  and  the  larger  the  problem. 

Large-scale  pollution  of  air  and  water- 
ways is  no  respecter  of  political  bound- 
aries, and  its  effects  extend  far  beyond 
those  who  cause  it. 

Air  pollution  is  no  longer  confined  to 
isolated  places.  This  generation  has  al- 
tered the  composition  of  the  atmosphere 
on  a  global  scale  through  radioactive 
materials  and  a  steady  increase  in  car- 
bon dioxide  from  the  burning  of  fossil 
fuels.  Entire  regional  airsheds,  crop 
plant  environments,  and  river  basins  are 
heavy  with  noxious  materials.  Motor 
vehicles  and  home  heating  plants,  mu- 
nicipal dumps  and  factories  continually 
hurl  pollutants  into  the  air  we  breathe. 
Each  day  almost  50,000  tons  of  unpleas- 
ant, and  sometimes  poisonous,  sulfur  di- 
oxide are  added  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
our  automobiles  nroduce  almost  300,000 
tons  of  other  pollutants. 


In  Donora,  Pa.,  in  1948,  and  New  York 
City  in  1953  serious  illness  and  some 
deaths  were  produced  by  sharp  increases 
in  air  pollution.  In  New  Orleans,  epi- 
demic outbreaks  of  asthmatic  attacks 
are  associated  with  air  pollutants. 
Three-fourths  of  the  8  million  people  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area  are  annoyed  by  se- 
vere eye  irritation  much  of  the  year. 
And  our  health  authorities  are  increas- 
ingly concerned  with  the  damaging  ef- 
fects of  the  continual  breathing  of  pol- 
luted air  by  all  our  people  in  every  city 
in  the  country. 

In  addition  to  its  health  effects,  air 
pollution  creates  filth  and  gloom  and 
depreciates  property  values  of  entire 
neighborhoods.  The  White  House  itself 
is  being  dirtied  with  soot  from  polluted 
air. 

E^'ery  major  river  system  is  now  pol- 
luted. Waterways  that  were  once  sources 
of  pleasure  and  beauty  and  recreation 
are  forbidden  to  human  contact  and  ob- 
jectionable to  sight  and  smell.  Further- 
more, this  pollution  is  costly,  requiring 
expensive  treatment  for  drinking  water 
and  inhibiting  the  operation  and  growth 
of  industry. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  and  many  ac- 
complishments of  the  past,  water  pollu- 
tion is  spreading.  And  new  kinds  of 
problems  are  being  added  to  the  old: 

Waterborne  viruses,  particularly  hep- 
atitis, are  replacing  typhoid  fever  as  a 
significant  health  hazard. 

Mass  deaths  of  fish  have  occurred  in 
rivers  overburdened  with  wastes. 

Some  of  our  rivers  contain  chemicals 
which,  in  concentrated  form,  produce 
abnormalities  in  animals. 

Last  summer  2,600  square  miles  of  Lake 
Erie — over  a  quarter  of  the  entire  lake — 
were  almost  without  oxygen  and  unable 
to  support  life  because  of  algae  and  plant 
growths,  fed  by  pollution  from  cities  and 
farms. 

In  many  older  cities  storm  drains  and 
sanitary  sewers  are  interconnected.  As 
a  result,  mixtures  of  storm  water  and 
sanitary  waste  overflow  during  rains  and 
discharge  directly  into  streams,  bypass- 
ing treatment  works  and  caiising  heavy 
pollution. 

In  addition  to  our  air  and  water  we 
must,  each  and  every  day,  dispose  of 
a  half  billion  pounds  of  solid  waste. 
These  wastes — from  discarded  cans  to 
discarded  automobiles — litter  our  coim- 
try.  harbor  vermin,  and  menace  our 
health.  Inefficient  and  improper 
methods  of  disposal  increase  pollution  of 
our  air  and  streams. 

Almost  all  these  wastes  and  pollutions 
are  the  result  of  activities  carried  on  for 
the  benefit  of  man.  A  prime  rxational 
goal  must  be  an  environment  that  is 
pleasing  to  the  senses  and  healthy  to  live 
in. 

Our  Government  is  already  doing 
much  in  this  field.  We  have  made  sig- 
nificant progress.  But  more  must  be 
done. 

FEDERAL     GOVERNMENT     ACTIVITY 

I  am  directing  the  heads  of  all 
agencies  to  improve  measures  to  abate 
pollution  caused  by  direct  agency  opera- 
tion, contracts,  and  cooperative  agree- 
ments. Federal  procurement  practices 
must  make  sure  that  the  Goverrunent 
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equipment  uses  the  most  effective  tech- 
mques  for  controlling  pollution.  The 
Administrator  of  General  Services  has 
already  taken  steps  to  assure  that  motor 
vehicles  purchased  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment meet  minimum  standards  of 
exhaust  quality. 

CLEAN    WATER 

Enforcement  authority  must  be 
strengthened  to  provide  positive  controls 
over  the  discharge  of  pollutants  into  our 
interstate  or  navigable  waters.  I  recom- 
mend enactment  of  legislation  to — 

Provide,  through  the  setting  of  effec- 
tive water  quality  standards,  combined 
with  a  swift  and  effective  enforcement 
procedure,  a  national  program  to  pre- 
vent water  pollution  at  its  source  rather 
than  attempting  to  cure  pollution  after 
It  occurs. 

Increase  project  grant  ceilings  and 
provide  additional  incentives  for  multi- 
municipal  projects  under  the  waste 
treatment  facilities  constiuction  pro- 
gram. 

Increase  the  ceilings  for  grants  to 
State  water  pollution  control  programs. 

Provide  a  new  research,  and  demon- 
stration construction  program  leading  to 
the  solution  of  problems  caused  by  the 
mixing  of  storm  water  runoff  and  sani- 
tai-y  wastes. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
a:id  Welfare  uill  undertake  an  intensive 
program  to  clean  up  the  Nation's  most 
polluted  rivers.  With  the  cooperation  of 
States  and  cities — using  the  tools  of 
regulation,  grant,  and  incentives — we  can 
bring  the  most  serious  problem  of  river 
pollution  under  control.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  do  less. 

We  will  work  with  Canada  to  develop  a 
pollution  control  program  for  the  Great 
Lakes  and  other  border  waters. 

Through  an  expanded  program  car- 
ried on  by  the  Departments  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  Interior,  we 
will  continue  to  seek  effective  and  eco- 
nomical methods  for  controlling  pollution 
from  acid  mine  drainage. 

To  improve  the  quality  of  our  waters 
will  require  the  fullest  cooperation  of  our 
State  and  local  government.  Working  to- 
gether, we  can  and  will  preserve  and  in- 
crease one  of  our  most  valuable  national 
resources — clean  water. 

CLEAN  AIR 

The  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  , 
December  of  1963  represented  a  long  step 
forward  in  our  ability  to  understand  and 
control  the  difficult  problem  of  air  pollu- 
tion. The  1966  budget  request  of  $24  mil- 
lion is  almost  double  the  amount  spent 
on  air  pollution  programs  in  the  year 
prior  to  its  enactment. 

In  addition,  the  Clean  Air  Act  should 
be  improved  to  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  in- 
vestigate potential  air  pollution  problems 
before  pollution  happens,  rather  than 
having  to  wait  until  the  damage  occurs, 
as  is  now  the  case,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations leading  to  the  prevention  of 
such  pollution. 

One  of  the  principal  unchecked  sources 
of  air  pollution  is  the  automobile.  I  in- 
tend to  institute  discussions  with  indus- 
try officials  and  other  interested  groups 
leading  to  an  effective  elimination  or  sub- 


stantial reduction  of  pollution  from  liquid 
fueled  motor  vehicles. 

SOLID    WA.STES 

Continuing  technological  progress  and 
improvement  in  methods  of  manufac- 
ture, packaging,  and  marketing  of  con- 
sumer products  has  resulted  in  an  ever 
mounting  increase  of  discarded  material. 
We  need  to  seek  better  solutions  to  the 
disposal  of  these  wastes.  I  recommend 
legislation  to — 

Assist  the  States  in  developing  com- 
prehensive programs  for  some  forms  of 
solid  waste  disposal. 

Provide  for  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  leading  to  more  effective 
methods  for  disposing  of  or  salvaging 
solid  wastes. 

Launch  a  concentrated  attack  on  the 
accumulation  of  junk  cars  by  increas- 
ing research  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  leading  to  use  of  metal  from 
scrap  cars  where  promising  leads  already 
exist. 

PESTICIDES 

Pesticides  may  affect  living  organisms 
wherever  they  occur. 

In  order  that  we  may  better  under- 
stand the  effects  of  these  compounds, 
I  have  included  increased  funds  in  the 
budget  for  use  by  the  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture. Interior,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  increase  their  research 
efforts  on  pesticides  so  they  can  give 
special  attention  to  the  flow  of  pesticides 
through  the  environment;  study  the 
means  by  which  pesticides  break  down 
and  disappear  in  nature;  and  to  keep  a 
constant  check  on  the  level  of  pesticides 
in  our  water,  air,  soil,  and  food  supply. 

I  am  recommending  additional  funds 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  re- 
duce contamination  from  toxic  chemi- 
cals through  intensified  research,  regu- 
T&tory  control,  and  educational  pro- 
grams. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  soon 
submit  legislation  to  tighten  control 
over  the  manufacture  and  use  of  agri- 
cultural chemicals,  including  licensing 
and  factory  inspection  of  manufacturers, 
clearly  placing  the  burden  of  proof  of 
safety  on  the  proponent  of  the  chemical 
rather  than  on  the  Government. 

RESEARCH    RESOURCES 

Our  needs  for  new  knowledge  and  in- 
creasing application  of  existing  knowl- 
edge demand  a  greater  supply  of  trained 
manpower  and  research  resources. 

A  National  Center  for  Environmental 
Health  Sciences  is  being  planned  as  a 
focal  point  for  health  research  in  this 
field.  In  addition,  the  1966  budget  in- 
cludes funds  for  the  establishment  of 
university  institutes  to  conduct  research 
and  training  in  environmental  pollution 
problems. 

Legislation  recommended  in  my  mes- 
sage on  health  has  been  introduced  to 
increase  Federal  support  for  specialized 
research  facilities  of  a  national  or  re- 
gional character.  This  proposal,  aimed 
at  health  research  needs  generally,  would 
assist  in  the  solution  of  environmental 
health  problems  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

We  need  legislation  to  provide  to  the 
Depaitments of  Agriculture  and  the  Inte- 
rior authority  for  grants  for  research  in 
environmental  pollution  control  in  their 


areas  of  responsibility.  I  have  asked  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  submit  legisla- 
tion to  eliminate  the  ceiling  on  pesticide 
research. 

OTHER    EFFORTS 

In  addition  to  these  needed  actions, 
other  proposals  are  undergoing  active 
study. 

I  have  directed  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  with  the 
appropriate  departments,  to  study  the 
use  of  economic  incentives  as  a  technique 
to  stimulate  pollution  prevention  and 
abatement,  and  to  recommend  actions  or 
legislation,  if  needed. 

I  have  instructed  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
to  explore  the  adequacy  of  the  present 
organization  of  pollution  control  and  re- 
search activities. 

I  have  also  asked  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  and  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
recommend  the  best  way  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  may  direct  efforts 
toward  advancing  our  scientific  under- 
standing of  natural  plant  and  animal 
communities  and  their  interaction  with 
man  and  his  activities. 

The  actions  and  proposals  recom- 
mended in  this  message  will  take  us  a 
long  way  toward  immediate  reversal  of 
the  increase  of  pollutants  in  our  envi- 
ronment. They  will  also  give  us  time 
until  new  basic  knowledge  and  trained 
manpower  provide  opportunities  for 
more  dramatic  gains  in  the  future. 

WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE 

I  intend  to  call  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Natural  Beauty  to  meet  in 
mid-May  of  this  year.  Its  Chairman  will 
be  Mr.  Laurance  Rockefeller. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  Conference  will 
produce  new  ideas  ar.u  approaches  for 
enhancing  the  beauty  of  America.  Its 
scope  will  not  be  restricted  to  Federal 
action.  It  will  look  for  ways  to  help  and 
encourage  State  and  local  government, 
institutions,  and  private  citizens  in  their 
own  efforts.  It  can  serve  as  a  focal  point 
for  the  large  campaign  of  public  educa- 
tion which  is  needed  to  alert  Americans 
to  the  danger  to  their  natural  heritage 
and  to  the  need  for  action. 

In  addition  to  other  subjects  which 
this  Conference  will  consider,  I  recom- 
mend the  following  subjects  for  discus- 
sion in  depth : 

Automobile  junkyards:  I  am  convinced 
that  analysis  of  the  technology  and 
economics  can  help  produce  a  creative 
solution  to  this  vexing  problem.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment can  contribute  technical  advice  to 
the  Conference,  as  can  the  scrap  indus- 
try and  the  steel  industry. 

Underground  installation  of  utility 
transmission  lines.  Further  research  is 
badly  needed  to  enable  us  to  cope  with 
this  problem. 

The  greatest  single  force  that  shapes 
the  American  landscape  is  private  eco- 
nomic development.  Our  taxation  poli- 
cies should  not  penalize  or  discourage 
conservation  and  the  preservation  of 
beauty. 

Ways  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can.  through  information  and 
technical  assistance,  help  communities 
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and  States  in  their   own  programs  of 
natural  beauty. 

The  possibilities  of  a  national  tree 
planting  program  carried  on  by  govern- 
ment at  every  level,  and  private  groups 
and  citizens. 

CONCLUSION 

in  my  33  years  of  public  life  I  have 
seen  the  American  system  move  to  con- 
serve the  natural  and  hiunan  resources 
of  our  land.  . 

TVA  transformed  an  entire  region  that 
was  depressed.  The  rural  electrification 
cooperatives  brought  electricity  to  lighten 
the  burdens  of  rural  America.  We  have 
seen  the  forests  replanted  by  the  CCC's, 
and  watched  Gifford  Pinchot's  sustained 
yield  concept  take  hold  on  forestlands. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  often  been  care- 
less with  our  natural  bounty.  At  times 
we  have  paid  a  heavy  price  for  this  ne- 
glect. But  once  our  people  were  aroused 
to  the  danger,  we  have  acted  to  preserve 
our  resources  for  the  enrichment  of  our 
country  and  the  enjoyment  of  future 
generations. 

The  beauty  of  our  land  is  a  natural  re- 
source. Its  preservation  is  linked  to  the 
inner  prosperity  of  the  human  spirit. 

The  tradition  of  our  past  is  equal  to 
today's  threat  to  that  beauty.  Our  land 
will  be  attractive  tomorrow  only  If  we 
organize  for  action  and  rebuild  and  re- 
claim the  beauty  we  inherited.  Our  stew- 
ardship will  be  judged  by  the  foresight 
with  which  we  carry  out  these  programs. 
We  must  rescue  our  cities  and  country- 
side from  blight  with  the  same  purpose 
and  vigor  with  which,  in  other  areas,  we 
moved  to  save  the  forests  and  the  soil. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  February  8, 1965. 


NATIONAL  WILDERNESS  PRESER- 
VATION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  79) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlae 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  national  wilder  nesi  preservation. 
This  message  has  been  read  in  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  message  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  without  reading,  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  as 
follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  wonder  of  nature  is  the  treasure 
of  America. 

What  we  have  in  woods  and  forest, 
valley  and  scream,  in  the  gorges  and  the 
mountains  and  the  hills,  we  must  not  de- 
stroy. The  precious  legacy  of  preserva- 
tion of  beauty  will  be  our  gift  to  poster- 
ity. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said  a  lone  time 
ago  that  "in  the  woods  is  perpetual 
youth.  Within  these  plantations  of 
God  a  decorum  and  sanctity  reign,  a 
perennial  festival  is  dressed,  and  the 
guest  sees  not  how  he  should  tire  of  them 
in  a  thousand  years.  In  the  woods  we 
return  to  reason  and  faith." 

Emerson  would  have  been  cheered  and 
comforted  by  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System. 


On  September  3, 1964,  when  I  signed  that 
law  it  brought  into  being  the  preserva- 
tion for  our  time  and  for  all  time  to 
come  9  million  acres  of  this  vast  con- 
tinent in  their  original  and  unchanging 
beauty  and  wonder. 

The  new  law  designated  54  national 
forest  areas — 9.1  million  acres — as  units 
of  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System,  with  special  provisions  for  cer- 
tain restricted  commercial  uses  for  a 
limited  period.  Included  were  all  the 
wilderness,  wild  and  canoe  areas  pre- 
viously established  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Thirty-four  national  forest  primitive 
areas — 5.5  million  acres— will  be  re- 
viewed over  a  10 -year  period  for  possible 
addition  to  the  system.  Also  to  be  re- 
viewed are  all  roadless  areas  of  5,000 
acres  or  more  in  the  national  park  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  all  such  areas  and  road- 
less islands,  regardless  of  size,  in  the 
national  wildlife  refuges  and  game 
ranges.  None  of  the  areas  to  be  re- 
viewed may  be  added  to  the  system  ex- 
cept as  provided  for  by  subsequent  acts 
of  Congress. 

Only  in  our  country  have  such  positive 
measures  been  taken  to  preserve  the  wil- 
derness adequately  for  its  scenic  and 
spiritual  wealth.  In  the  new  conserva- 
tion of  this  century,  our  concern  is  with 
the  total  relation  between  man  and  the 
world  around  him..  Its  object  is  not  only 
man's  material  welfare  but  the  dignity 
of  man  himself. 

The  Congress  can  justly  be  proud  of 
the  contribution  of  foresight  and  prudent 
planning  expressed  by  this  measure  to 
perpetuate  our  rare  and  rich  natural 
heritage.  Generations  of  Americans  to 
come  will  enjoy  a  finer  and  more  mean- 
ingful life  because  of  these  actions  taken 
in  these  times. 

It  is  now  my  privilege  to  send  to  the 
Congress  today  a  report  which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  act  last 
year,  details  the  beginnings  of  our  prog- 
ress on  a  long  road  of  "reason  and  faith." 
I  am  confident  that  it  is  a  road  worth 
the  travel  and  a  journey  we  shall  be 
proud  to  have  pioneered. 

Lyndon   B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  February  8, 1965. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
ON  CONSERVATION  AND  RESTO- 
RATION OF  NATURAL  BEAUTY 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  message 
from  the  President  on  conservation  and 
restoration  of  natural  beauty,  when  laid 
before  the  Senate  for  reference,  be  simul- 
taneously referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  for  their 
consideration  of  such  subject  matters 
contained  in  the  message  as  fall  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  President  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  his  message  on  nat- 
ural beauty.  I  commend  him  for  it  as  a 
timely  and  significant  guideline  for  the 
preservation  and  wise  utilization  of  our 
Nation's  natural  resources. 


As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  I  assure  the 
Senate  and  the  President  that  my  com- 
mittee will  act  with  dispatch  on  those 
matters  which  fall  within  our  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Today  our  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and 
Recreation  is  holding  hearings  on  the  bill 
to  preserve  the  Indiana  Dunes  as  a  na- 
tional lakeshore.  Tomorrow  we  will 
meet  to  report  to  the  Senate  other  re- 
source legislation  which  is  a  part  of  the 
President's  natural  resources  program. 
We  intend  to  implement  the  goals  set  by 
the  President  as  expeditiously  and  pru- 
dently as  possible. 

I  know  his  timely  message  will  prove  of 
great  help  and  inspiration  to  Congress 
and  to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mi". 
President,  President  Johnson's  message 
on  natural  beauty  strikes  a  responsive 
chord  in  the  minds  of  all  citizens  who 
are  concerned  with  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
can life  today  and  in  the  future.  The 
beauty  of  our  seashores,  fields,  rivers, 
cities,  and  mountains  must  receive  our 
constant  attention  and  interest  if  we  are 
to  continue  to  enjoy  their  blessings. 

President  Johnson's  reference  to  the 
development  of  urban  rivers,  including 
his  specific  reference  to  the  Hudson,  is 
particularly  timely.    Congressman  Ot- 
TiNGER  has  introduced  a  bill  to  make  the 
Hudson  River  a  National  Scenic  River- 
way,  and  I  intend  to  introduce  that  bill, 
with  some  slight  variations,  in  the  Sen- 
ate.   The  importance  of  this  from  a  con- 
servation point  of  view  is  underscored 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  urban 
river  conservation  bill  to  have  been  de- 
veloped.   The    creation    of    recreation 
areas  on  the  Hudson  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  great  scenic  beauty  are  goals 
well    worth    acliieving.    The    President 
has.  hopefully,  given  the  impetus  which 
this  conservation  effort  needs  to  succeed. 
President     Johnson's     comments     on 
water  pollution  are  also  of  particular 
concern  to  the  citizens  of  New  York  and 
the  other  States  on  the  upper  east  coast. 
States  in  the  upper  half  of  the  east  coast 
have  been  plagued  with  a  severe  drought 
for  the  last  2  years.    During  the  summer 
of  1964  the  Hudson  Valley  suffered  the 
most  severe  drought  in  35  years.    This 
drought  has  caused  major  economic  dis- 
tress to  the  citizens  of  New  York  and 
other  States  in  the  area.    This  water 
shortage  has  inconvenienced  many  citi- 
zens. It  has  led  to  water  rationing,  loss  of 
business  revenues,  construction  of  emer- 
gency water  lines  to  tap  additional  water 
sources,  and  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  water 
treatment  when  more  brackish  sources  of 
water  are  tapped.    Although  this  short- 
age  has   been   caused   by   an    unusual 
drought  it  has  brought  home  to  the  citi- 
zens the  dangers  in  the  pollution  of  our 
existing  water  resources.    New  Yorkers 
realize  that  we  can  no  longer  tolerate  the 
pollution  of  our  water  resources  if  we  are 
to   fill   our   present    and   future    water 
requirements.  . 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr  MusKiEl  has  long  recognized  the 
dangers  of  pollution  of  our  water  re- 
sources. He  recently  introduced,  for  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  S.  4  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
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Act,  and  under  his  able  floor  leadership 
the  Senate  enacted  this  bill  on  January 
28.  1965.  Passage  of  S.  4  is  a  significant 
step  in  the  battle  to  abate  the  pollution 
of  our  streams,  ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers. 
The  creation  of  a  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Administration  provides  focus  for 
strong  Federal  action  in  the  field  of  wa- 
ter pollution  abatement.  The  increase 
in  the  size  of  Federal  grants  available  for 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  plants 
makes  it  possible  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  smaller  and  medium  sized  commu- 
nities. Yet  Senator  Muskie  recognizes 
that  S.  4  does  not  solve  the  problem  of 
water  pollution.  He  stated  at  the  time 
of  passage  of  S.  4  that  his  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
would  consider  further  legislation  this 
spring  to  aid  those  commimities  where 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  meet  its 
share  of  the  cost  of  sewage  treatment 
plants  under  existing  legislation.  He 
also  stated  that  his  subcommittee  would 
consider  whether  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  providing  sufficient  funds  to  ful- 
fill the  obligations  recognized  under  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Act. 

New  York  recognized  the  dangers  of 
water  pollution  and  the  need  to  beautify 
our  waterways.  New  York  has  devel- 
oped a  comprehensive  plan  to  clean  up 
the  water  of  the  State,  to  make  the  water 
resources  of  the  State  useful  for  drink- 
ing, industry,  and  recreation.  This  pro- 
gram is  estimated  to  cost  $1.7  billion  over 
a  period  of  6  years.  This  program  will 
vitally  affect  the  17.7  million  citizens  of 
New  York  as  well  as  the  27.2  million  citi- 
zens of  our  neighboring  States.  New 
York  State  needs  $85  million  each  year 
from  the  Federal  Government,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Act.  to  implement  this  program. 
Yet  the  existing  authorization  and  the 
requested  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1966.  under  the  terms  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Act.  is  only  $100  million 
and  this  appropriation  must  meet  the 
needs  of  all  50  States.  The  small-  and 
medium-sized  communities  in  New  York 
State  are  anxious  to  eliminate  the  pol- 
lution of  their  waters.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Act  they 
could  receive  30  percent  of  the  cost  of 
sewage  treatment  plants.  They  will  not 
receive  this  amount  unless  we  increase 
the  funds  available  to  implement  this 
act. 

The  citizens  of  New  York  are  asking 
that  Congress  make  a  careful  examina- 
tion to  determine  how  we  are  to  meet 
the  problem  of  water  pollution.  I  have 
.received  letters  and  telegrams  voicing 
their  concern  from  the  mayors  and  citi- 
zens of  many  villages,  towns,  and  cities 
throughout  New  York  State,  from  Elmira 
Heights,  Fulton,  Geneva.  Massena,  May- 
brook.  Medina.  Mountour  Falls.  New 
York  City.  Potsdam,  Rochester.  Sala- 
manca and  Tarrytown-on-Hudson.  I 
look  forward  to  the  hearings  of  Senator 
MusKiE's  Special  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution.  I  know  that  with 
his  able  leadership,  his  subcommittee  will 
make  this  examination  and  recommend 
legislation  that  will  insure  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  pure  water  for  present  and  future 
generations. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  Imagine  a  more  timely  and  sig- 
nificant message  with  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  lives  of  American  people  than  the  one 
sent  to  the  Congress  today  by  President 
Johnson. 

The  President  said  urbanization  and 
population  growth  are  depriving  Ameri- 
cans of  the  right  to  live  In  decent  sur- 
roundings. These  problems  must  be 
solved  with  affirmative  actions. 

Today,  we  are  a  nation  of  192  million 
persons.  By  1975.  we  shall  have  a  popu- 
lation of  around  240  million.  By  the 
year  2000.  our  population  will  have  grown 
to  350  million. 

With  living  conditions  already  severely 
crowded,  and  with  open  space  unavail- 
able In  many  places,  think  what  Ameri- 
cans in  the  future  will  have  as  their 
legacy  unless  we  act  now  to  guard  against 
the  tragic  misuse  of  our  resources. 

The  President  has  accurately  described 
our  situation.  We  are  desecrating  our 
open  spaces,  debilitating  our  health  by 
polluting  our  air  and  water,  and  need- 
lessly spoiling  much  of  the  natural 
beauty  yet  left  for  enjoyment. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  President's 
message,  we  have  been  happy  to  take 
advantage  of  the  benefits  of  modern 
technology,  but  have  refused  to  accept 
full  responsibility  for  controlling  the  by- 
products of  that  technology. 

Americans  in  the  1960's  no  longer  can 
accept  such  an  anomalous  situation.  To 
do  so  would  mean  that  we  would  be  un- 
wilhng  to  confront  problems  that  ear- 
nestly deserve  solution. 

In  addition  to  calling  to  our  attention 
the  seriousness  of  the  problems,  the 
President  has  given  us  a  blueprint  that 
will  require  "a  new  conservation"  if  the 
problems  are  to  be  solved. 

This  concept  calls  for  America  to  deal 
with  the  total  relation  between  man  and 
all  the  facets  of  his  everyday  world.  The 
President's  proposals  go  beyond  the  basic 
idea  of  conserving,  protecting,  and  de- 
veloping our  resources;  they  call  for  cre- 
ativity, restoration,  imagination,  and 
innovation. 

I  am  confident  that  a  large  majority 
of  Americans  want  action  by  the  Federal 
Government,  States,  cities,  and  private 
endeavor,  to  make  our  countiT  a  safer 
and  more  beautiful  place  in  which  to  live. 

Association  with  beauty  can  enlarge  man's 
imagination  and  revive   his  spirit — 


The  President  stated — 

while  ugliness  can  demean  the  people  who 
live  among  it. 

These  are  words  to  call  to  mind  as  we 
press  forward  with  speed  and  diligence 
to  attain  the  objectives  outlined  in  the 
President's  natural  beauty  message. 

Our  lives,  our  homes,  our  communities, 
and  our  Nation  can  be  made  more  liv- 
able and  attractive  if  we  heed  the  words 
our  President  wisely  gave  us  today. 

I  enthusiastically  endorse  the  Presi- 
dent's message.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
worthy  objectives  outlined  in  that  com- 
munication will  become  keystones  in  a 
new  era  of  creative  conservation. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  is  writing  new  history  and 
it  Is  important  history.    He  has  today 


submitted  to  the  Congress  a  message  on 
natural  beauty. 

This  is  unprecedented.  When  before 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation  has  any  Pres- 
ident sent  to  the  Congress  a  message  on 
natural  beauty? 

It  is  a  great  message.  It  is  of  particu- 
lar delight  to  those  of  us  who  consider 
ourselves,  and  are,  conservationists.  It  is 
a  message  of  great  import.  It  deserves 
careful  reading  by  all  Americans  who  will 
benefit  by  the  carrying  out  of  the  direc- 
tives of  this  message,  and  will  likewise 
have  a  responsibility  and  share  to  see 
that  the  multiple  purposes  and  programs 
it  envisages  are  fulfilled. 

It  is  an  inspiring  message.  It  sounds 
a  needed  warning  that  America  the  beau- 
tiful is  in  danger  of  not  remaining  so. 
The  President  lists  a  great  nimiber  of 
the  blights  and  blots  that  impair  and  im- 
peril our  Nation's  great  and  priceless 
heritage  of  natural  beauty. 

He  refers  to  automobile  junkyards,  to 
the  pollution  of  our  air  and  waters,  to 
the  daily  litter  of  half  a  billion  pounds  of 
waste,  junk,  trash  which  is  disgorged  on 
our  countryside. 

The  President  points  to  the  need  of 
eliminating  these  problems,  and  on  the 
positive  side  of  clearing  and  cleaning  our 
air  and  waters,  of  creating  parks  and 
open  spaces  in  our  cities,  of  beautifying 
the  landscape  along  our  highways.  In 
this  connection,  President  Johnson  refers 
to  the  expiration  next  June  of  the  exist- 
ing program  of  outdoor  advertising  con- 
trol, and  announces  that  he  will  recom- 
mend sound  legislation  to  insure  effective 
control  of  billboards.  Relative  to  this. 
I  am  happy  to  report  pridef  ully  that  this 
problem  does  not  exist  in  my  State  of 
Alaska. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Alaska — then  a  ter- 
ritory— took  steps  to  prevent  the  ugll- 
fication — if  I  may  coin  that  word — of 
the  magnificent  scenery  along  our  high- 
ways. The  1945  legislature,  following 
my  recommendation,  enacted  legislation 
to  forbid  billboards  along  our  Alaska 
roads,  and  a  subsequent  legislature 
strengthened  its  provisions. 

The  President  refers  to  his  recom- 
mendation of  a  university  extension  pro- 
gram which  will  bring  the  resources  of 
the  university  to  these  problems  of  the 
community.  I  applaud  his  call  upon  our 
institutes  of  higher  learning  to  partici- 
pate in  these  far-reaching,  necessary, 
and  highly  commendable  programs. 
Alaska  has  a  land-grant  college — now  a 
university — the  University  of  Alaska, 
near  Fairbanks,  the  Alaska  Methodist 
University  at  Anchorage,  and  the  Shel- 
don Jackson  Junior  College  at  Sitka. 
These  will  all,  I  am  confident,  be  more 
than  willing  to  be  enlisted. 

Indeed,  we  now  have  under  construc- 
tion at  the  University  of  Alaska  a  labora- 
tory designed  to  watch  over  and  com- 
bat water  pollution  in  the  49th  State. 
Its  building  is  suitably  designed  to  ful- 
fill these  objectives.  If  furnished  with 
adequate  funds,  it  will  carry  out  its  as- 
signment. 

What  is  vital  is  that  the  President's 
Inspiring  presentation  be  implemented 
by  adequate  appropriations  to  carry  out 
these    Presidential    prescriptions.    Re- 
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ffohiv  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  Federal  action  and  State,  local,  and  pri 
fSrenrbXt  PrSSafs  may,  to  a  con-  vate  efforts  as  weU.  We  join  with  the 
siderable  degree,  nullify  the  proposed  ob- 
iectives  I  trust  that  this  may  prove  to 
be  not  the  case.  The  President's  high 
purposes,  revealed  in  his  message  on 
natural  beauty,  are  too  important  not  to 
be  carried  out.  „.     ,  ,       ,, 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  today  we  are  a  Nation  on 
wheels.  Few  of  us  stop  to  thmk  how 
much  our  contemporary  life  depends  on 
intricate  systems  of  transportation.  Our 
highways  are  a  blessing  and  a  source  of 

pride     However,  the  President's  message 

on  natural  beauty  has  emphasized  some 

important  points  which  we  have  been 

overlooking.    We  must  make  sure  that 

roads  themselves  are  not  destructive  of 

nature  and  natural  beauty,  and  we  must 

strive  to  make  our  highways  serve  as 

access  to  recreation  and  pleasure. 
I  think  that  every  new  Federal-aid 

highway  constructed  in  the  future  should 

be  required  to  include  built-in  natural 

beauty.    We  need  rest  stops,  scenic  over- 
looks, recreation  turnouts,  and  planned 

picnicking  and  camping  sites  accessible 

to  the  traveling  public. 
We  have  been  too  unimaginative  in 

our    road    planning    and    construction. 

With  only  fractional  increases  in  costs, 

America's  highways  can  be  recreation- 
ways  through  the  countryside. 
The  early  planning  stages  of  highways 

and  roads  must  be  accomplished  with  a 


President  in  his  hope  that  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Natural  Beauty  will 
serve  as  focal  point  for  the  large  cam- 
paign of  public  education  which  is  needed 
to  alert  Americans  to  the  danger  to  their 
natural  heritage  and  to  the  need  for 
action. 

Certainly  the  Items  proposed  on  the 
agenda  for  discussion  will  provide  stimu- 
lating, provocative  and  even  controversial 
discussion.  Automobile  junkyards,  for 
example.  The  President  asked  for 
analysis  of  the  technology  and  economics 
which  could  help  produce  a  creative  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  the  eyesores  which 
these  establishments  often  pose.  He 
asked  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  scrap 
and  steel  industries  contribute  technical 
advice.  It  would  be  hard  to  Imagine  any 
other  problem  whose  solution  would  con- 
tribute more  and  faster  to  the  Nation's 
natural  beauty. 

The  President  also  suggested  under- 
ground installation  of  utility  transmis- 
sion lines,  a  move  which  we  can  assume 
will  gain  automatic  support  from  a 
myriad  of  sources,  as  a  fitting  topic  for 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Natural 
Beauty.  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
President,  this  is  not  a  profound  idea. 
Rather  it  is  a  simple,  rational  solution 
to  a  condition  which  has  become  so  ever- 
present  that  our  senses  are  dulled:  we 
almost  do  not  see  the  poles  and  the  wires 
until  we  venture  on  a  vista  where  they 


but  not  limited  to,  problems  of  maintaining 
health,  of  assuring  adequate  Income,  of  find- 
ing employment,  of  engaging  In  productive 
and  rewarding  activity,  of  securing  proper 
housing,  and,  when  necessary,  of  obtaining 
care  or  assistance.  No  proposed  legislation 
shall  be  referred  to  such  committee,  and  such 
committee  shall  not  have  power  to  report 
by  bUl  or  otherwise  have  le^atlve  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  committee,  or  any  dtily 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  author- 
ized to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Senate,  to  reqvUre  by  subpena 
or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such 
oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  procure 
such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such 
expenditures  as  It  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  4.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
constitute  a  quoriun  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  except  that  a  lesser  number,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  committee,  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn 
testimony. 

Sec.  5.  For  purposes  of  this  resolution,  the 
committee  Is  authorized  (1)  to  employ  on 
a  temporary  basis  from  Pebruray  1.  1965, 
through  January  31,  1966.  such  technical, 
clerical,  or  other  assistants,  experts,  and 
consultants  as  It  deems  advisable:  Provided, 
That  the  minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one 
person  for  appointment,  and  the  person  so 
selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  compen- 
sation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate 
shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,100  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (2)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  executive  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 


new  awareness  of  the  meaning  of  beauty  vpnrure  un  a  v.ou«  r, v.  .     . 

P%sTnTreae':L^rS"S    ^^.^STL'^f^^TJ'^^'^'"'''    T^^'^^^'i^.^u^rSJ^^^TL't 
violted  Simply  because  they  are  already    -^l^^X:^Zl^T;t^^7^cen.    -^ --Texpe^  or  t..  eo„n>„^. 


violated  simply  because  they  are  already 
in  public  ownership.  Recreation  and 
pleasant  living  along  our  transportation 
system  must  come  to  have  new  signifi- 
cance and  increased  meaning. 

President  Johnson's  proposals  deserve 
our  full  support. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Natural  Beauty  announced  for  mid- 
May  of  this  year  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Laurance  Rockefeller  will  be  the 
first  ever  convened  by  a  President  on  this 
subject. 

The  President's  selection  of  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller as  Chairman  is  indeed  felicitous. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  served  with  distinction 
for  2 la  years  as  Chairman  of  the  truly 
significant  Outdcnar  Recreation  Resources 
Review     Commission.    That     Commis- 
sion's thoughtful  recommendations,  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress in  1962,  have  led  to  natural  resource 
legislation    of     landmark    proportions. 
Many  of  the  recommendations  of  this 
Commission     foreshadowed     legislative 
proposals  designed  to  establish,  preserve 
or  maintain  the  natural  beauty  of  this 
land  of  ours.    We  anticipate  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  contribution  as  Chairman 
of    the    White    House    Conference    on 
Natural  Beauty  will  be  no  less  important 
or  long  lasting  in  its  importance  than  has 
been  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission. 

The  puiTioses  of  the  May  White  House 
Conference  are  broad:  The  President 
charged  it  with  no  less  task  than  that  of 
producing  new  ideas  and  approaches  for 
enhancing  the  beauty  of  America.  He 
gave  it  charter  for  suggesting  needed 


tives  for  natural  beauty  may  well  be  the 
agenda  "sleeper"  at  the  Conference. 
Taxation  policies  which  encourage,  rath- 
er than  penalize,  efforts  to  preserve  nat- 
ural beauty  are  certainly  overdue.  All 
of  us  can  cite  cases  of  beautiful  farms 
which  gave  way  to  residential,  industrial, 
or  other  developments  because  tax  rates 
of  an  encroaching  urban  world  made 
maintenance  of  the  farm  economicaUy 
impossible.  Golf  courses  which  provided 
needed  open  space  amidst  urban  conges- 
tion often  have  undergone  the  same  fate 
when  taxed  beyond  their  power  to  live 
economically. 

These  and  other  items,  such  as  infor- 
mation and  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams to  help  keep  communities  and 
States  aware  of  ideas  which  will  help 
them  in  their  programs  of  natural 
beauty,  should  make  a  stimulating  ses- 
sion of  the  coming  White  House  Confer- 
ence. ^^^^^^^^__^ 

EXTENSION  OF  LIFE  OF  SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  12)  to  extend 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  through 
January  31,  1966.  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  established  by  S.  Res.  33,  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress,  agreed  to  on  February  13. 
1961  as  amended  and  supplemented.  Is 
hereby  extended  through  January  31.  1966. 

Sec  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  com- 
mittee to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  Investigation  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  problems  of  older  people,  including 


which  shaU  not  exceed  $213,000  from  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1965,  through  January  31.  1966,  shall 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Sec.  7.  The  committee  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  Its  study  and  Investigation,  together 
v^lth  such  recommendations  as  It  may  deem 
advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  January  31, 
1966.  The  committee  shall  cease  to  exist 
at  the  close  of  business  on  January  31,  1966. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  37)  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, with  an  amendment,^  on 
page  3.  line  2.  after  the  word  "than  .to 
itrUse  out  "$1,600"  and  insert  "$2,100": 
so  as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommlt- 
tee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  Its  jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to — 

(1)  Common  defense  generally, 

(2)  The  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  the  DeP^'^^f .?' 
the  Navy,  and  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  generally; 

(3)  Soldiers'  and  saUors  h<Knes; 
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(4)  Pay,  promotion,  retirement,  and  other 
benefits  and  privileges  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces; 

(5)  Selective  service; 

(6)  Size  and  composition  of  the  Army, 
Navr,  and  Air  Force; 

(7)  Forts,  arsenals,  military  reservations, 
cjid  navy  yards; 

(8)  Ammunition  depots; 

(9)  Maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  including  rhe  administra- 
tion, sanitation,  and  government  of  the 
Canal  Zone; 

(10)  Conservation,  development,  and  use 
of  naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves; 

(11)  Strategic  and  critical  materials  nec- 
essary for  the  common  defense; 

(12)  Areonautical  and  space  activities  pe- 
culiar to  or  primarily  associated  with  the 
development  of  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1965,  to 
January  31.  1966.  inclusive,  is  authorized  tc 
(1>  make  sucH  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  .to  employ  \ipon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistant's 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  mi- 
nority is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  b't  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,100  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  writh  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the-  department  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Admmistr.''.tion.  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$175,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    resolution,     as     amended,     was 
agreed  to. 

feTUDY  OF  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  STATES 
AND  MUNICIPALnTES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  59  >  authorizing  a 
study  of  intergovernmental  relation- 
ships between  the  United  States  and 
the  States  and  municipalities  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administi-ation  with  an 
amendment  on  page  2.  line  23.  after  the 
word  "exceed",  to  strike  out  •$141,000" 
and  insert  '•$129,000":  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read : 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  jurisdiction  specified 
by  subsection  l(e^(2MD)  of  rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine, investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  intergovernmental  relationships  be- 
tween the  i:;r-ited  States  and  the  States  and 
municipalities.  Including  an  evaluation  of 
studies,  reports,  and  recommendations  made 
thereon  and  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  pursuant  to  the  provi.^ions 
of  Public  Law  86-380.  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  September  24.  1953. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee,  from  February  1.  1965. 
to  January  31,  1966.  inclusive,  is  authorized 


(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  iixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,100  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Goverimient. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senat€  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31. 1966. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
S129.000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  votichers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
subcommittee  has  been  growing  like 
Topsy.  It  started  in  1962  with  $40,000. 
It  is  now  asking  for  $129,000. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the 
work  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
year's  budget  began  in  September  of  that 
year.  It  was  nor  for  a  full  year.  The 
second  year's  operation  was  a  projection 
of  this  first  year's  operation,  largely  on 
the  basis  of  a  full  current  year;  and  the 
budget  we  have  now  requested  reflects 
the  increase  in  the  salaries  referred  to 
earlier. 

The  amount  of  the  request  as  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  was  $141,000.  Be- 
fore appearing  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  with  this  reso- 
lution, I  went  over  the  budget  again  and 
reduced  it  another  $12,000.  The  amend- 
ment by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  will  reflect  that  reduc- 
tion, so  that  the  resolution,  as  amended, 
will  involve  $129,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  subcommittee 
had  formerly  asked  for  $141,000? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  correct.  I  cut 
the  $141,000  to  $129,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
notice  that  the  budget  justifies  an  addi- 
tional editorial  director,  $15,554;  an  as- 
sistant director,  almost  $10,000;  and  spe- 
cial counsel  for  the  minority,  $20,000. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate staff  is  the  same  as  we  have  had. 
There  are  no  additions. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Did  the  committee 
hold  heai-ings  last  year? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  correct.  The 
committee  held  hearings  on  several 
pieces  of  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
letter  which  I  wrote  under  date  of  Jan- 
uary 27.  1965.  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

January  27,  1965. 
Hon.  B.  Everett  Jordan, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  Senate  Resolution  59,  authorizing  the 
continuance  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 


governmental Relations,  which  I  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tlons  on  January  26.  It  has  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  committee. 

Recognizing  the  concern  of  the  Congress 
with  keeping  expenditures  at  an  absolute 
minimum.  I  have  mcde  a  careful,  item-by. 
item,  reexamination  of  the  proposed  $141,000 
budget  and  have  cut  the  figure  $12,000.  This 
was  accomplished  by  reducing  the  proposed 
number  of  staff  members  from  ten  to  nine, 
a  saving  of  $5,144.36.  and  reducing  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  by  $6,835.64.  Although 
it  will  place  some  restrictions  on  the  sub- 
committee, I  am  confident  that,  with  prudent 
planning,  a  budget  of  $129,000  will  permit  us 
to  properly  discharge  our  duties. 

Acting  on  authority  of  Senate  Resolution 
280.  88th  Congress.  2d  session,  agreed  to 
on  February  10.  1964.  the  subcommittee  has 
this  past  year  engaged  in  both  legislative 
and  research  activities.  The  resolution  au- 
thorized us  "to  examine,  investigate,  and 
make  a  complete  study  of  Intergovernmental 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
States  and  municipalities,"  and  to  evaluate 
the  proposals  made  by  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

LEGISLATIVE    ACTIVmES.    83TH    CONGRESS.    2D 
SESSION 

The  subcommittee  held  hearings  last  Jan- 
uary on  S.  2114.  introduced  by  mc  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1963.  This  bill  provided  for 
"periodic  congressional  review  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  States  and  to  local  units 
of  government."  and  Implemented  the  Ad- 
visory Commission's  June  1961  report  en- 
titled, "Periodic  Congressional  Reassessment 
of  Federal  Grants-in-Aid  to  State  and  Local 
Governments."  Thirty-nine  other  Senators 
ultimately  joined  in  sponsoring  the  measvire, 
which,  together  with  the  accompanying  re- 
port (S.  Rept.  1056)  was  approved  by  the 
subconamittee  and  subsequently  by  the  par- 
ent committee.  On  June  19.  1964"  it  passed 
the  Senate  unanimously,  was  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  House  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations Subcommittee,  but  no  further  action 
was  taken  by  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
erjiment  Operations. 

On  January  23.  1964.  the  Senate  unani- 
mously passed  S.  855,  which  "sought  to  pro- 
vide for  more  effective  utilization  of  certain 
Federal  loans  or  grants  by  encouraging  better 
coordinated  local  review  of  State  and  local 
applications  for  such  loans  or  grants."  Al- 
though this  measure  failed  to  pass  the 
Hotise.  the  principle  set  forth  in  the  bill 
was  adopted  last  year  by  the  Division  of 
Water  Supply  .^nd  Pollution  Control  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare .as  a  direct  result  of  the  Senate  hearings 
on  the  legislation.  The  Division  now  re- 
quires that  applications  for  construction 
grants  for  waste  treatment  works  be  accom- 
panied by  the  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  official  State,  metropolitan,  or 
regional  planning  agency,  where  such  exists, 
v.'ithin  whose  area  the  a.ssistance  is  to  be 
provided. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  88tl. 
Congress,  the  subcommittee  continued  iia 
exploration  of  S.  815.  a  bill  providing  for  the 
"adjustment  of  the  legislative  jurisdiction 
exercised  by  the  United  States  over  lands  in 
the  several  States  used  for  Federal  purposes." 
This  measure  was  introduced  earlier  by  Sen- 
ator John  McClellan  as  an  administration 
bill  at  the  request  of  the  Attorney  General. 
Extensive  hearings  were  held  by  the  subcom- 
mittee in  August  1963  and  two  executive 
sessions  were  subsequently  held  on  this  some- 
what controversial  measure  during  1964.  but 
no  final  action  was  taken. 

The  question  of  the  future  disposition  of 
Ellis  Island  has  been  a  continuing  responsi- 
bility of  the  subcommittee  since  its  creation. 
At  my  invitation,  various  Interested  Members 
of  Congress  and  Federal  administrators  par- 
ticipated In  a  conference  on  the  subject  In 
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September  1963.  This  meeting  prompted  re- 
newed Interior  Department  Interest  In  the 
Island  and  ultimately  led  to  a  reconunenda- 
tion  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  con- 
tained in  "A  Study  Report  on  Ellis  Island," 
prepared  by  the  National  Park  Service  for 
the  subcommittee  in  June  1964,  calling  for 
the  conversion  of  Ellis  Island  to  a  national 
historic  site,  dedicated  to  public  park  and 
recreational  uses.  A  majority  of  the  subcom- 
mittee subsequently  approved  a  report  recom- 
mending that  the  Secretary  proceed  under 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
presen-ation  of  historic  American  sites,  build- 
ings, objects,  and  antiquities  of  national 
significance."  approved  August  21,  1935  (49 
Stat.  666-068;  16  U.S.C.  4461-4467),  and 
designate  Ellis  Island  as  a  national  historic 
site.  The  report  Is  now  pending  before  the 
parent  committee. 

RESEARCH   efforts,   88TH  CONGRESS.    2D  SESSION 

To  promote  its  understanding  of  con- 
temporary Federal-state-local  relations  and 
to  provide  background  information  for  its 
legislative  endeavors,  the  subcommittee  en- 
gaged in  three  types  of  research  undertakings 
during  the  second  session.  These  included 
( 1 )  further  efforts  to  gauge  the  attitudes  and 
views  of  responsible  officials  at  all  levels  of 
government  and  of  other  Informed  persons 
on  crucial  intergovernmental  relations  is- 
sues; (2)  diverse  ways  of  assessing  the  im- 
pact of  lu-banizatlon  on  the  traditional  pat- 
tern of  federalism;  and  (3)  Initial  attempts 
to  ascertain  the  role  and  effect  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid  on  contemporary  intergovern- 
mental relations. 

In  the  first  area  of  investigation,  the  staff 
went  beyond  Its  earlier  study  of  "The  Federal 
System  as  Seen  by  State  and  Local  Officials," 
and  prepared  a  second  Intergovernmental 
relations  questionnaire  which  was  distributed 
in  March  1964  to  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  handling  grant-in-aid  programs. 
We  are  now  in  the  process  of  analyzing  re- 
sponses to  this  Inquiry  and  of  preparing  a 
study  report. 

As  part  of  Its  continuing  concern  with 
the  impact  of  urban  area  problems  on  the 
Federal  system,  the  subcommittee  issued  a 
report  in  April  1964  on  the  nature  and  extent 
of  urban  research  conducted  under  Federal 
auspices,  prepared  at  our  request  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  This  survey  suggested 
that  a  more  systematic  and  coordinated  con- 
sideration of  urban  problems  could  be  gained 
if  there  were  a  continuing  inventory  of  urban 
research  projects.  In  line  with  this  sugges- 
tion, I  corresponded  with  Dr.  Donald  F. 
Hornlg,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Science  and  Technology,  pointing  out 
that  no  one  agency  was  responsible  for  cata- 
loging Federal  research  projects  and  stressing 
the  need  for  such  an  arrangement.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Science  Information  Exchange  now 
includes  urban  research  as  a  categorical  sec- 
tor In  its  holdings.  This  Innovation,  stem- 
ming from  the  subcommittee  report,  will 
help  assure  that  projects  are  not  duplicated 
and  that  similar  or  related  research  efforts 
are  permanently  recorded  for  use  by  Inter- 
ested individuals  and  agencies. 

Indicative  of  the  subcommittee's  perennial 
concern  for  more  effective  coordination  of 
Joint  Federal-local  projects  was  the  issuance 
In  May  1964  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
survey  entitled  "Impact  of  Federal  Urban 
Development  Programs  on  Local  Government 
Organization  and  Planning."  A  few  weeks 
later,  pursuant  to  a  July  1963  contract  with 
the  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and 
Harvard  University,  the  subcommittee  dis- 
tributed an  expert  analysis  of  the  present 
condition  of  metropolitan  planning  In  Amer- 
ica. This  study  discusses  many  aspects  of 
S.  855,  as  well  as  the  more  general  problems 
relating  to  orderly  metropolitan  development. 
As  its  final  urban  research  effort  in  the  88th 
Congress,  and  in  response  to  numerous  re- 
quests, the  staff  prepared  and  distributed  In 


August  1964  a  select  bibliography  entitled 
"Metropolitan  America." 

In  an  attempt  to  define  the  scope  of  its 
third  field  of  research  Interest  and  to  assist 
State  and  local  officials,  last  year  we  dis- 
tributed a  "Catalog  of  Federal  Aids  to  State 
and  Local  Governments,"  prepared  by  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress.  This  publication  covers  all 
forms  of  Federal  aid  in  effect  as  of  April  1, 
1964.  More  than  40.000  copies  were  dis- 
tributed, on  request,  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  to  State  and  local  officials. 

The  publications  cited  have  greatly  assisted 
us  In  our  legislative  deliberations,  and  there 
is  considerable  evidence  that  officials  at  all 
levels  have  found  these  research  efforts  of 
value. 

LEGISLATIVE  AGENDA,  89TH  CONGRESS,   1ST 
SESSION 

Present  plans  and  Indications  suggest  a 
busy  schedule  for  the  subcommittee  during 
the  first  session.  A  paramount  legislative 
concern  will  be  S.  561,  the  proposed  "Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1965" 
which  I  Introduced  on  January  15  last.  This 
measure  is.  I  hope,  the  first  of  an  annual 
series  of  measures  designed  to  keep  otir  Fed- 
eral system  abreast  of  rapidly  changing 
times.     The  omnibus  bill  Includes  five  titles : 

Title  I:  Improved  Administration  of 
Grants-ln-Ald  to  the  States. 

Title  II:  Periodic  Congressional  Review  of 
Federal  Grants-in-Aid  to  States  and  to  Local 
Units  of  Government  (a  modification  of 
S.  2114,  83th  Cong.). 

Title  III :  Permitting  Federal  Departments 
and  Agencies  To  Provide  Specialized  or  Tech- 
nical  Service  to  States  and  to  Local  Units  of 
Government. 

Title  IV:  Coordinated  Intergovernmental 
Policy  and  Administration  of  Grants  for 
Urban  Development  (contains  S.  855,  88th 
Cong.) . 

Title  V:  Acquisition,  Use,  and  Disposition 
of  Land  Within  Urban  Areas  by  Federal 
Agencies  in  Conformity  With  Land  Utiliza- 
tion Programs  of  Affected  Local  Govern- 
ments. 

Most  of  the  provisions  of  this  complex  bill 
grew  out  of  sttidies  of  the  subcommittee  and 
recommendations  by  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion. This  legislation  will  require  extensive 
hearings  and  numerous  executive  sessions. 
As  of  this  date,  33  other  Senators  have  Joined 
in  cosponsoring  the  measure.  Other  pro- 
posed Intergovernmental  relations  legisla- 
tion, probably  Including  another  version  of 
the  adjustment  of  legislative  jurisdiction 
measure,  doubtless  will  be  referred  to  us. 

RESEARCH      PROJECTS.      89TH      CONG.,      1ST     SESS. 

To  supplement  these  legislative  activities, 
the  staff  will  continue  its  efforts  in  the  realm 
of  research  and  information,  including  (1) 
a  broad-scale  Investigation  of  the  record  and 
the  future  role  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  latergovernmental  Relations;  (2)  Inten- 
sive efforts  to  gage  the  effects,  and  especially 
the  economic  impact,  of  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  on  the  States  and  their  localities;  and 
(3)  a  further  probe  of  the  views  of  respon- 
sible officials  at  all  governmental  levels  on 
crucial  intergovernmental  relations  ques- 
tions. 

Under  the  first,  our  subcommittee  will  join 
the  House  Intergovernmental  Relations  Sub- 
committee this  spring  to  sponsor  joint  hear- 
ings on  the  actual  operations  and  record  of 
the  Advisory  Commission's  first  5  years.  It 
Is  my  hope  that  these  proceedings  will  high- 
light the  Commission's  accomplishments  as 
well  as  its  shortcomings;  moreover,  since 
next  year  will  mark  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  submission  to  Congress  of  the  final  re- 
port of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  (known  as  the  Kestn- 
baum  Commission,  1953-55).  these  hearings 
will,  I  hope,  attempt  to  assess  intergovern- 
mental developments  since  1935  and  suggest 
the  future  course  of  American  federalism. 
Present   and  past  Commission  members,  in 


addition  to  numerous  experts  In  the  field  of 
Intergovernmental  relations,  will  be  among 
the  witnesses. 

As  part  of  Its  continuing  survey  of  the 
Impact  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  on  the  Fed- 
eral system,  the  subcommittee  will  sponsor 
at  least  four  major  undertakings  during  the 
coming  year. 

First,  a  supplement  to  our  earlier  "Catalog 
of  Federal  Aids  to  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ments," is  being  prepared  to  cover  those  pro- 
grams enacted  by  the  88th  Congress  after 
April  1,  1964. 

Second,  I  have  directed  the  staff  to  analyze 
the  economic  impact  of  Federal  expenditures 
as  that  Impact  Is  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  analysis  is  to  determine 
the  effects  of  Federal  spending  upon  eco- 
nomic development  within  the  States,  In 
terms  of  population  and  personal  income. 
The  results  will  be  Invaluable  as  the  basis 
for  policy  discussions  on  the  role  of  grants 
as  a  part  of  total  Federal  expenditures. 

Third,  the  staff  will  Identify  those  States 
which  undermatch — in  other  words,  fail  to 
spend  enough  'of  their  own  resources  to  get 
their  full  share  of  Federal  grant  funds  in 
some  programs.  The  amount  of  under- 
matching  will  be  analyzed  to  assess  the  rea- 
sons for  undermatchlng  and  to  determine 
the  Impact  of  the  equalization  provisions  in 
Federal  legislation  on  State  participation  In 
these  programs. 

Fourtii,  to  gage  more  properly  the  Impact 
of  Federal  grants-in-aid  on  the  structure  and 
functions  of  State  government,  the  subcom- 
mittee will  schedule  at  least  two  field  hear- 
ings during  the  coming  year.  This  subject 
has  not  been  explored  in  any  great  detail 
since  the  original  Kestnbaum  report  of  1955. 
Finally,  in  an  attempt  to  further  explore 
the  effect  of  changes  In  our  Federal  system 
on  Federal  executive  attitudes,  the  staff  will 
continue  to  process  the  second  questionnaire 
previously  referred  to.  The  final  results  of 
this  survey  of  Federal  administrative  views 
will  be  published  as  a  committee  print  some 
time  this  spring. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  the  attached  resolution,  an  appropriation 
in  the  sum  of  $129,000  is  requested. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edmund  S.  Muskie, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this 
letter  covers  the  activities  of  the  com- 
mittee in  some  detail.  We  held  hearings 
last  year  in  several  areas  of  concern  of 
some  of  the  legislation  that  we  dealt  with 
in  hearings,  including  S.  855,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  more  elective  utilization  of 
certain  Federal  loans  or  grants  by  en- 
couraging better  coordinated  local  re- 
view of  State  and  local  applications  for 
such  loans  or  grants.  The  Senate  unan- 
imously passed  that  bill  on  January  23. 
1964. 

The  subcommittee  also  held  hearings 
on  S.  2114,  a  bill  to  provide  for  periodic 
congressional  review  of  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  to  States  and  to  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment. This  bill  was  enacted  unani- 
mously by  the  Senate  on  June  19.  1964. 

The  subcommittee  also  held  hearings 
on  S.  815.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  legislative  juridiction  exer- 
cised by  the  United  States  over  lands  in 
the  several  States  used  for  Federal  pur- 
poses. 

This  is  a  bill  which  the  Senate  passed 
twice  before.  Hearings  had  never  been 
held  previously.  Last  year,  we  held 
hearings  in  the  hope  that  we  could  build 
a  basis  for  favorable  action,  not  only  by 
the  Senate,  but  also  eventually  by  the 
House.    We  shall  take  that  bill  up  again 
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this  year  In  the  hope  that  we  can  retro- 
cede  legislative  jurisdiction  of  these 
Federal  enclaves  to  the  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  committee  doing  anything  in  the 
-  field  of  having  the  States  and  the  local 
governments  carry  more  of  a  burden 
than  they  are  now  carrying,  Instead  of 
letting  Uncle  Sam  do  all  the  work? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  be 
interested  in  two  studies  that  we  are  to 
undertake  this  year,  which  may  be  help- 
ful in  that  connection. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  would  be  a 
fertile  field. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  agree.  One  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  subcommittee  is  to 
Investigate  the  possibilities  of  readjust- 
ing the  responsibilities  of  the  several 
levels  of  the  Government.  We  have 
been  working  in  this  field  with  the  ad- 
visory commission  on  intergovernmental 
relations.  Much  of  the  work  of  that 
commission  and  the  work  of  the  sub- 
committee has  been  directed  toward 
making  suggestions  helpful  to  the  local 
State  and  Federal  Government  in  pick- 
ing up  a  lot  of  the  responsibilities. 

One  of  the  studies  we  want  to  under- 
take this  year  is  to  identify  States  which 
undermatch  Federal  funds  and  ascertain 
why  they  do  not  take  advantage  of  Fed- 
eral programs  and  why  they  undermatch 
funds  imder  Federal  programs,  in  the 
hope  we  can  find  answers  for  readjusting 
responsibilities  for  matching  formulas 
applicable  under  various  programs. 

I  invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  a 
measure  which  was  passed  last  year, 
which  provided  for  periodic  congres- 
.sional  review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  to 
States  which  could  have  the  salutary 
effects  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  men- 
tioned. That  is  included  in  an  omnibus 
bill  which  has  five  titles. 

Title  I  is-  designed  to  improve  admin- 
istration of  grants-in-aid  to  the  States. 

Title  II  provides  for  periodic  congres- 
sional review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid 
to  States  and  to  local  units  of  govern- 
ment— to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

The  third  title  permits  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  provide  special- 
ized or  technical  service  to  States  and  to 
local  units  of  government  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis. 

Title  rv  provides  for  coordinated  In- 
tergovernmental policy  and  administra- 
tion. 

Title  V  provides  for  acquisition,  use, 
and  disposition  of  land  within  urban 
areas  by  Federal  agencies  in  conformity 
with  land  utilization  programs  of  af- 
fected local  governments. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  through  this 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  is 
relate  a  dynamic  Federal  system  to  the 
other  two  levels  of  government.  It  is 
important  that  all  three  levels  of  gov- 
ernment discharge  their  responsibilities 
adequately.  Perhaps  if  the  lower  two 
levels  were  doing  so  there  would  be  less 
reason  for  the  upper,  or  Federal,  level 
to  enter  into  these  activities. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.   I  presume  that  much 

,  of  that  work  could  have  application  to 

bills  we  have  already  passed.     Let  us 

consider  the  Appalachia  bill  which  the 

Senate  just  passed.    In  that  bill  we  pro- 


vided for  assistance  to  States  that  are 
well  able  to  take  care  of  conditions  that 
prevail  there.  The  State  of  Virginia  and 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  for  exam- 
ple, are  both  wealthy  States.  I  am  con- 
fident they  could  take  care  of  the  little 
pockets  of  difficulty  that  exist  in  various 
areas  of  their  States.  I  can  well  under- 
stand that  States  like  West  Virginia, 
which  was  dependent  almost  entirely  on 
coal  in  many  of  its  areas,  pose  special 
problems,  and  that  necessarily  there 
may  be  a  need  for  a  certain  amount  of 
assistance  based  on  need.  But  we  should 
not  pass  a  bill  to  give  aid  to  all  of  them, 
as  will  be  the  case  under  the  Appalachia 
bill  and  many  other  bills  the  Senate  has 
enacted.  If  the  Government  would  give 
aid  more  on  the  basis  of  need,  it  might 
save  the  Federal  Government  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Two  of  the  pieces  of 
legislation  I  have  referred  to  might  be 
helpful  in  dealing  with  the  veiy  problem 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  referred 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  59) ,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 
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STUDY  OF  CERTAIN  ASPECTS  OF 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  IN- 
TERNATIONAL OPERATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  57)  to  study  cer- 
tain aspects  of  national  security  and 
international  operation,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  with  an 
amendment  on  page  2,  line  21,  after 
the  word  "for",  to  strike  out  "appoint- 
ment;" and  insert  "appointment,  and 
the  person  so  selected  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be 
less  by  more  than  $2,100  than  the  high- 
est gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee;"; so  as  to  make  the  resolution 
read: 

Resolved,  That  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  under  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized, 
from  February  1.  1965,  through  January  31, 
1966,  to  make  studies  as  to  the  eflficiency  and 
economy  of  operations  of  all  branches  and 
functions  of  the  Government  with  particular 
reference  to: 

(1)  the  effectiveness  of  present  national 
security  methods.  staflBng.  and  processes  as 
tested  against  the  requirements  imposed  by 
the  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  national 
security  problems; 

(2)  the  capacity  of  present  national  se- 
curity staffing,  methods,  and  processes  to 
make  full  use  of  the  Nation's  resoiirces  of 
knowledge,  talents,  and  skills; 

(3)  the  adequacy  of  present  intergov- 
ernmental relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  international  organizations  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member;   and 

(4)  legislative  and  other  proposals  or 
means  to  improve  these  methods,  processes, 
and  relationships. 


Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1965,  to 
January  31,  1966,  Inclusive,  is  authorized— 

( 1 )  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable; 

(2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants:  Pro- 
vided.  That  the  minority  of  the  committee  Is 
authorized  at  its  discretion  to  select  one 
employee  for  appointment,  and  the  person  so 
selected  sh.^U  be  appointed  and  his  com- 
pensation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate 
shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,100  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee:  and 

(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  head  of 
the  department  or  agency  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  on  reimbursable  basis  the  services, 
information,  facilities,  and  perponnel  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $90,- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    resolution,     as     amended,    was 
agreed  to. 

STUDY  OF  MATTERS  PERTAINING 
TO  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMEND- 
MENTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  <S.  Res.  42)  authorizing  a 
study  of  matters  pertaining  to  constitu- 
tional amendments,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  with  an  amendment  on 
page  2,  line  17,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  out  "$91,071.19"  and  insert 
"$91,000";  so  as  to  make  the  resolution 
read: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju-      t 
dlclary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit-      ■ 
tee  thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134      r 
(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine,  investigate,   and   make   a    complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
constitutional  amendments. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1965,  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1966,  inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  la 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,100  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services,  information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  ac- 
tivities and  findings,  together  with  Its  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  as  it  deems  advis- 
able, to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  but  not  later  than  January  31,  1966. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$91,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    resolution,    as    amended,    was 
agreed  to. 


I 


INVESTIGATION  OP  ADMINISTRA- 
TION. OPERATION.  AND  EN- 
FORCEMENT OF  THE  INTERNAL 
SECURITY    ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  46)  to  investigate  the 
administration,  operation,  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  Internal  Security  Act.  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  with  an 
amendment  on  page  2.  line  23.  after  the 
word  "exceed",  to  strike  out  "$431,119.14" 
and  insert  "$431,000";  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  insofar 
aa  they  relate  to  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  make  a  complete  and  continuing 
study  and  Investigation  of  (1)  the  admin- 
istration, operation,  and  enforcement  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  as  amended; 
(2)  the  administration,  operation,  and  en- 
forcement of  other  laws  relating  to  espionage, 
sabotage,  and  the  protection  of  the  internal 
security  of  the  United  States;  and  (3)  the 
extent,  nature,  and  effect  of  subversive  activ- 
ities in  the  United  States,  its  territories  and 
possessions,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
espionage,  sabotage,  and  infiltration  by  per- 
sons who  are  or  naay  be  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  foreign  government  or  organiza- 
tions controlling  the  world  Commimlst  move- 
ment or  any  other  movement  seeking  to 
overthrow  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  force  and  violence. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1965,  to 
January  31,  1966,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minority 
Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shaU 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
BO  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,100  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Governme'-'- 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  t 
this    resolution,    which    shall    not    e '  "ta 
$431,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  no- 
tice that  as  of  June  30  of  last  year  the 
number  of  employees  was  25.  I  under- 
stand the  number  of  positions  will  be 
increased  to  28. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  plans  to  increase  the  number 
of  employees. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  the 
justification  indicates.  If  the  Senator 
has  no  such  plans,  I  shall  not  ask  any 
further  questions. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  fact  is  that  the 
committee  has  fewer  employees  than  it 
had  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Last  June  the  com- 
mittee had  25  employees.  The  present 
resolution  increases  the  number  to  28. 
That  is  what  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator 
about. 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Of  course.  If  we  de- 
cide that  we  need  28  employees,  we  shall 
employ  the  extra  3.  I  have  no  intention 
at  this  time  to  increase  the  number  of 
employees. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Has  the  committee 
held  many  hearings  during  the  past 
year? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes.  It  has  held 
hearings  several  times  a  week.  It  is 
broken  down  into  work  teams,  and  it  has 
two  or  three  teams  working  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  one  of  the  hardest  working 
committees  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  amount  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  for  the  work 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity for  the  year  just  starting  is  $431,000. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $71,000  above  the 
amount  authorized  for  the  work  of  the 
subcommittee  last  year.  But  the  budget 
of  the  subcommittee  for  the  new  year 
does  not  include  any  additional  positions 
and  the  amount  provided  for  operating 
expenses  is  the  same  amount  made  avail- 
able last  year.  The  increases  in  salaries 
reflected  in  the  new  budget  are  those 
provided  for  in  the  pay  raise  bill  which 
became  effective  last  July.  Other  in- 
creases represent  the  amounts  needed  for 
agency  contributions  to  health  insur- 
ance, the  retirement  fund,  and  the  group 
life  insurance  program,  under  the  new 
law. 

Last  year,  after  the  pay  raise  bill  had 
been  passed,  the  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee requested  an  additional  $26,- 
600  to  take  care  of  the  pay  raises  which 
that  law  provided.  This  request  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
was  approved  by  the  Senate,  but  later 
was  reconsidered  on  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  and 
so  these  extra  funds  did  not  become 
available.  When  it  became  apparent  we 
would  not  have  this  extra  money,  every- 
thing that  could  be  done  to  economize 
was  done.  We  cancelled  all  plans  for 
hearings  outside  of  Washington,  and  we 
did  not  call  into  Washington  for  hearing 
any  witnesses  who  would  have  had  to 
have  been  paid  witness  fees.  We  put  a 
freeze  on  filling  any  job  vacancies.  One 
staff  member  was  placed  on  leave-with- 
out-pay status  and  loaned  to  another 
subcommittee. 

As  a  result  of  all  the  econ<MnIzing  we 
were  able  to  do,  the  subcommittee  man- 
aged to  finish  out  the  year  with  a  sur- 
plus of  about  $29,000.  But  the  work  of 
the  subcommittee  suffered  in  the  making 
of  these  economies,  and  the  program  of 
hearings  outside  Washington  which 
should  have  been  held  last  year,  but 
had  to  be  postponed,  are  now  being 
scheduled  for  late  spring  of  this  year, 
and  thereafter.  Also,  if  the  committee 
is  to  perform  its  work  properly,  the  va- 
cancies in  positions  presently  budgeted 
must  be  filled. 

As  many  Senators  know,  the  subcom- 
mittee has  been  holding  hearings  for  the 
past  2  years  In  executive  session  as  part  of 
an  intensive  Investigation  of  security  In 
the  Department  of  State.  This  series  of 
hearings  is  virtually  completed,  we  have 
more  than  VA  million  words  of  testimony, 
not  counting  exhibits,  and  the  subcom- 
mittee has  authorized  the  release  of  this 
testimony.    A  very  substantial  part  of 


the  burden  of  staff  work  for  some  months 
ahead  will  be  the  proper  correlation  and 
coordination  of  this  testimony  and  Its 
preparation  for  release.  I  feel  sure  that 
all  Senators  will  want  to  cooperate  in 
helping  the  committee  get  this  job  done 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  publications  Is- 
sued by  the  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee during  the  year  which  ended  Jan- 
uary 31, 1965.  I  will  not  bother  Senators 
with  naming  all  these  publications,  unless 
that  is  requested.  A  full  set  of  these 
publications  and  a  list  of  them  has  been 
furnished  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]. 

As  my  colleagues  know.  It  is  usually 
unwise  to  announce  prospective  hearings 
of  an  investigating  committee  too  far  In 
advance.  I  therefore  ask  my  colleagues 
to  be  satisfied  with  my  assurance  that 
the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  has 
projects  laid  out  for  the  year  ahead  which 
are  of  substantial  importance  to  i:he  in- 
ternal security  of  this  country,  and  some 
of  which  will  have  to  be  abandoned  if 
the  amount  approved  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee as  operating  expenses  for  the  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  for  the 
new  fiscal  year  should  be  reduced. 

I  think  it  will  be  possible  to  turn  back 
at  least  a  little  of  this  total  at  the  end 
of  the  year;  but  because  I  am  determined 
that  this  subcommittee  shall  never  ex- 
ceed its  authorization,  if  Ute  amount  au- 
thorized is  reduced  I  shall  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  make  economies  which  will  insure 
operations  within  the  reduced  amount, 
and  I  will  say  frankly  that  I  do  not  know 
how  this  could  be  done  for  the  year  ahead 
without  seriously  hampering  the  work 
and  the  program  of  the  subcommittee. 

Therefore  I  ask  the  Senate  to  approve 
this  resolution  as  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  notice  that  12  re- 
ports were  made  by  the  committee,  and 
that  many  of  them  originated  from  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Others  are  simply 
printed  transcripts  from  hearings.  How 
are  they  handled  in  the  subcommittee? 
Is  it  done  by  the  editorial  staff?  There 
is  a  breakdown  In  that  division  which 
shows  that  the  committee  is  spending 
$122,000  for  an  editorial  director,  re- 
search director,  research  assistant,  as- 
sistant research  director,  research 
analyst,  and  two  investigation  analysts. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  the  positions 
I  have  just  mentioned  are  filled  with  per- 
sonnel who  obtain  the  studies  from  the 
Library  of  Congress,  look  them  over,  and 
prepare  them  for  publication? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  sis  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

STUDY  OF  REVISION  AND  CODIFI- 

CATION  OF  THE  STATUTES  OP 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

resolution  (S.  Res.  50)  to  study  revision 

and  codification  of  the  statutes  of  the 

United  States,  which  had  been  reported 
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from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration with  an  amendment  on 
page  2.  line  16.  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  out  "$33,000"  and  insert  "$40,- 
500";  so  as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee tliereof.  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  r.ny  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  revision  and  codification  of  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1965.  to  Jan- 
uary 31.  1966.  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advisa- 
ble: (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  If  more  than 
one  counsel  Is  employed,  the  minority  is  au- 
thorized to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rat*  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,100  than  the  highest  rate  paid 
to  any  other  employee:  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Commltt€e  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services,  information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies   of   the   Government. 

Sec.  3.  Tlie  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31,  1966. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$40,500.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    resolution,     as     amended,    was 
agreed  to.         

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  <S.  Res.  11)  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  without 
amendment,  and  subsequently  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, with  an  amendment  on 
page  2.  line  11.  after  the  word  -than",  to 
strike  out  ••$1,600'  and  insert  "$2,100"; 
so  as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  accordance  with 
its  jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine, 
investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  flood  con- 
trol, navigation,  rivers  and  harbors,  roads 
and  highways,  water  pollution,  air  pollution, 
public  buildings,  and  all  features  of  water 
resource  development  and  economic  growth. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1965.  to 
January  31.  1966.  inclusive.  Is  authorized  (I) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the-person  so  selected  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 


more  than  $2,100  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  otlier  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  util- 
ize the  reimbursable  services,  information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  tlie  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  wltli  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1966. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  tmder 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $110,- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  tlie  committee. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  w^as  agreed 


to. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COM^HTTEE  ON 
COMMERCE  TO  MAKE  CERTAIN 
STUDIES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  76  ^  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  to  make  certain 
studies. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  as  to 
this  committee.  I  notice  that  it  has  in 
its  employ  quite  a  number  of  lawyers. 
I  notice  that  a  S25.000  item  has  been  set 
aside  to  hire  the  firm  of  Pike  &  Fisher 
of  Washington  on  a  contract,  to  moder- 
nize title  46  of  the  United  States  Code 
relating  to  the  merchant  marine,  Coast 
Guard,  customs,  and  admiralty. 

I  am  wondering  why  it  is  necessary 
to  employ  a  firm  of  lawyers  to  make  this 
investigation  when  the  committee  seems 
to  be  well  supplied  with  lawyers. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
compilation  and  consolidation  of  the  sev- 
eral statutes  relating  to  the  merchant 
marine  is  long  overdue.  The  laws  are 
scattered  throughout  the  revised  code, 
statutes  at  large  and  some  are  only  avail- 
able on  tearsheets.  They  date  back  as 
far  as  1798.  It  has  long  been  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  that 
a  consolidation  would  pay  large  dividends 
in  saved  research  and  lawyer's  time. 
After  attempting  a  variety  of  ways  of 
achieving  the  consolidation,  we  have 
come  to  the  belief  that  it  can  best  and 
most  economically  be  done  by  retaining 
professionals  in  this  field. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that, 
but  the  question  I  asked  was  why,  inas- 
much as  the  committee  has  so  many 
lawTers  on  its  staff,  should  it  pay  a  fee  of 
525,000  to  a  law  firm  in  Washington  to 
do  work  which  I  believe  could  be  done  by 
lawyers  already  in  the  employ  of  the 
committee? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  reason  why  is  that  in 
the  long  run  it  would  save  money;  other- 
wise, it  would  be  necessary  to  employ 
additional  legal  staff  on  the  committee 
itself. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  committee 
is  asking  for  29  positions,  many  of  them 
lawTers.  I  believe  the  committee  has  a 
few  lawTers  on  its  regular  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  true,  but  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  full  committee  with  a 
multiplicity  of  duties,  and  it  is  asking  for 
less  money  than  some  subcommittees  do. 


which  the  Senator  has  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  and  which  the 
Senate  has  approved  today. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  committee  is 
asking  for  $442,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  not  a  small 
sum.  It  is  quite  a  large  sum.  That  is  in 
addition  to  the  $168,000  that  goes  to  that 
committee  yearly  under  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  knows 
that  this  comm.ittee  has  many  respon- 
sibilities. Let  me  read  one  short  para- 
graph from  a  45-page  letter  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.   It  reads  as  follows: 

In  its  capacity  as  overseer  of  the  great 
regulatory  agencies,  the  committee  must  be 
alert  to  the  consumer  or  merchant  seeking 
protection  against  predatory  practices  or  the 
businessmen  afflicted  by  the  arbitrary  ac- 
tion of  "big  government."  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  and  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board — each  derives  Its  legis- 
lative mandate  through  this  committee,  each 
is  subject  to  continuing  scrutiny  by  this  com- 
mittee, and  each  member  must  come  before 
this  committee,  when  nominated,  to  make 
certain  that  he  will  carry  out  the  respon- 
sibilities of  his  office  as  Congress  had  di- 
rected. Hearings  on  such  major  nominations 
provide  an  excellent  forum  for  close  review 
of  current  agency  policies  and  practices. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  knows  of 
the  great  responsibilities  which  this  com- 
mittee bears.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  is 
doing  reasonably  well  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  amount  requested. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  76)  was  agreed 
to.  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, or  any  duly  authorized  subconmilttee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
Its  jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine, 
investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to — 

(1)  interstate  commerce  generally; 

(2)  foreign  commerce  generally; 

(3)  maritime  matters; 

(4)  Interoceanlc  canals; 

(5)  transportation  policy; 

(6)  domestic  surface  transportation,  in- 
cluding plpUnes; 

(7)  communications.  Including  a  complete 
review  of  national  and  International  tele- 
communications and  the  use  of  communica- 
tions satellites; 

(8)  Federal  power  matters; 

(9)  civil  aeronautics; 

(10)  fisheries  and  wildlife; 

(11)  marine  sciences;  and 

(12)  Weather  Bureau  operations  and  plan- 
ning, including  the  use  of  weather  satellites. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  pxu-poses  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1965,  to 
January  31,  1966,  inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall   be   appointed   and   his   compensation 
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..hall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $2,100  than  the  highest 
cross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
,3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  infor- 
-mation,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Govern- 

°^Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendat'ons 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1966. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $442,- 
700,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


IMMIGRATION  REFORM  NEEDED 
NOW  ' 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  second  sentence  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  contains 
the  following  words,  "All  men  are 
created  equal." 

These  five  words  say  more  about  the 
principles  behind  the  founding  and 
growth  of  this  great  country  of  ours 
than  any  other  five  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. These  few  words  explain  our 
insistence  on  justice  for  all;  these  few 
words  are  in  the  definition  of  freedom. 
Because  of  these  w^ords,  great  people 
from  the  world  over  have  come  to  the 
United  States  and  helped  to  make  our 
greatness  a  lasting  thing.  Through 
wars,  both  civil  and  foreign,  through 
peace,  both  firm  and  shaky,  these  few 
words  have  endured  as  our  guiding  light. 

For  the  past  44  years,  we  have  told 
people  in  many  nations  that  we  no  long- 
er practice  what  we  preach;  that  we 
no  longer  believe  in  the  words  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence;  that  we 
have,  in  fact,  betrayed  the  principles 
that  have  made  this  country  the  great- 
est in  the  world.  We  have  been  saying, 
in  effect,  that  if  we  were  born  in  north- 
ern and  western  Europe  we  are  more 
equal  than  someone  born  in  southern 
and  eastern  Europe;  but  if  we  were 
born  in  southeastern  Europe  we  are. 
nevertheless,  more  equal  than  those 
born  in  Asia  or  Africa.  This  could  not 
be  further  from  the  truth,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  time  has  come  to  recon- 
cile our  actions  with  our  beliefs.  It  is 
time  we  take  a  serious  look  at  our  im- 
migration policies  and  once  and  for  all 
put  an  end  to  the  discriminatory  prac- 
tices we  have  employed  since  1921. 

We  are  very  fortunate  to  have  before 
us  a  bill  that  will  help  to  do  exactly 
that.  The  bill,  S.  500.  was  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart].  It  is  similar  to 
the  legislation  urged  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  given  priority  by 
President  Johnson.  In  general,  this 
piece  of  proposed  legislation  will  do 
away  with  discrimination  against  ap- 
plications for  immigration  visas  on  the 
grounds  of  national  origin. 

While  the  bill  does  not  open  the  gates 
to  all  aliens  applying  for  immigration,  it 
does  so  drastically  modify  the  present 
Immigration  regulations  so  as  to  do  away 
with  the  injustice  and  waste  created  by 


our  present  regulations.  While  the 
present  national  quota  on  immigration 
of  158.361  will  only  be  increased  by  less 
than  7,000,  far  more  people  will  enter 
the  United  States,  new  citizens  who  can 
be  of  great  service  to  the  country. 

The  bill  will  take  the  total  number  of 
quota  numbers  and  divide  them  into 
three  classifications.  The  first  classifi- 
cation will  consist  of  50  percent  of  the 
numbers.  Persons  falling  into  this 
classification  will  be  those  who  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  will  be  "especially  advan- 
tageous" to  the  country. 

The  second  classification  will  be  30 
percent  of  the  total  quota  numbers  and 
will  be  issued  to  unmarried  sons  and 
daughters  of  U.S.  citizens  who  are  not 
ehgible  for  nonquota  preference  because 
they  are  over  21  years  of  age. 

The  third  classification  will  consist  of 
the  remaining  20  percent  of  the  quota 
numbers,  with  preference  issued  to 
spouses  and  unmarried  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  aliens  admitted  to  this  country 
for  permanent  residence;  and,  finally,  to 
other  miscellaneous  applications  for 
immigration. 

There  are  two  good  aspects  of  the  bill 
that  are  definitely  worthy  of  mention. 
Under    the    proposed    reforms,    every 
countiT  is  limited  to  10  percent  of  the 
quota   numbers    in   each   classification. 
If,  after  10  months  of  the  year,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  all  the  numbers  in  a  given 
classification  will  not  be  used  in  the  year, 
the  10-percent  ban  can  be  lifted  to  allow 
the   full   use   of   the   quotas   allocated. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  in  such 
a   proposal.    All   too   often,   the  quota 
numbers   given   an    individual   country 
under  the  present  system  are  unused,  but 
the  visa  applications  in  another  country 
may  far  outnumber  the  quota  numbers 
available.    Under  the  proposed  system, 
surplus  quota  numbers  can  be  shifted  to 
another  country  to  meet  particular  de- 
mands, thus  making  it  possible  for  de- 
sei-ving  individuals  to  immigrate  to  the 
United    States    when    otherwise    they 
would  be  unable  to  do  so.    The  10 -per- 
cent ban  also  prevents  one  country  from 
monopolizing  the  quota  numbers  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  countries. 

Under  the  proposed  system,  citizens 
from  all  covmtries  would  have  equal  op- 
portunity to  immigrate  to  this  country 
regardless  of  the  geographical  location 
of  their  country.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
system  is  only  fair  and  right  and  is  in 
keeping  with  the  American  tradition. 

The  other  stipulation  that  makes  S. 
500  an  outstanding  bill  is  the  clause  that 
permits  unused  quota  numbers  in  one 
classification  to  be  transferred  for  use  in 
the  next  lower  classification.  Again  we 
see  a  provision  that  will  eliminate  the 
waste  of  quota  numbers  that  exists  xm- 
der  our  present  laws  and  makes  the  struc- 
ture of  the  quota  regulations  far  more 
flexible. 

In  summation,  the  administration  bill 
will  make  it  far  more  possible  for  highly 
qualified  foreign  citizens  to  immigrate 
to  the  United  States,  do  away  with  our 
present  discriminatory  practices,  and  as- 
sure the  fullest  use  of  the  quota  numbers 
available.  In  addition,  the  refugee  re- 
form provisions  in  the  bill  will  make  it 


easier  for  people  who  are  fleeing  from 
tyranny  to  be  welcomed  to  the  United 
States  as  refugees. 

All  of  us  in  the  Senate  have  sponsored 
private  bills  for  individuals  wishing  to 
immigrate  to  the  United  States  and  are 
fully  aware  of  the  great  inequities  of  our 
present  immigration  laws.  We  are  fully 
cognizant  of  the  heartache  and  dashed 
hopes  that  surround  most  immigration 
cases  with  which  we  must  deal.  With  full 
knowledge  of  the  present  inadequacies.  I 
say  the  time  has  come  to  act. 

The  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  will  help  to 
eliminate  the  hypocrisy  of  our  position 
and  let  the  world  know  that  the  United 
States  is  a  country  settled  by  immigrants, 
brought  to  greatness  by  immigrants,  and 
is  still  a  country  that  welcomes  immi- 
grants regardless  of  their  national  origin. 
Let  us  again  say  with  pride,  "all  men  are 
created  equal." 

Mr.  President,  as  a  cosponsor  of  «. 
500, 1  urge  every  Member  of  this  body  to 
give  the  bill  his  most  careful  considera- 
tion and  join  me  in  helping  to  pass  this 
urgently  needed  legislation. 


MATERIALS  RESERVE  AND  STOCK- 
PILE ACT  OF  1965 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  bill  28,  which  was 
reported  today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  28)  to 
insure  the  availability  of  certain  critical 
materials  during  a  war  or  national 
emergency  by  providing  for  a  reserve  of 
such  materials,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  no 
acUon  will  be  taken  on  this  bill  today, 
but  it  will  be  the  pending  business  as 
soon  as  the  morning  hour  is  completed 
tomorrow.   

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow.   ,„.j.^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THE  MESS  IN  VIETNAM 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragic  events  in  Vietnam  over  the  week- 
end should  give  all  Americans  reason  to 
pause  and  call  for  a  reassessment  of  our 
position  in  South  Vietnam. 

It  is.  of  course,  difficult  to  have  such 
reassessment  vmtil  all  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  latest  events  have  been  made 
known.    Hopefully  they  will,  although 
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judging  by  past  experience  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  news  from  South  Viet- 
nam has  been  managed,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  American  public  will  be 
made  privy  to  the  full  details  of  what  is 
actually  transpiring  in  Vietnam. 

The  past  management  of  the  news 
from  Vietnam  is  well  set  out  in  a  very 
comprehensive  article  by  James  A. 
Wechslei  in  the  Progressive  for  February 
1965  entitled  "Vietnam:  A  Study  in  De- 
ception." 

Mr.  Wechsler's  judgment  is: 

But  whatever  place  the  Vietnam  involve- 
ment may  occupy  in  our  military  annals, 
it  has  already  become  a  classic  case  history 
In  the  uses — and  misuses— of  Government 
deception  to  sustain  a  course  that  deserved 
the  fullest  national  awareness  and  debate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Wechsler's  excellent  article  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President, 
much  of  the  news  thus  far  released  from 
South  Vietnam,  the  Pentagon,  and  the 
White  House  raises  many  more  questions 
than  it  answers. 

The  reasons  for  the  tragic  loss  of 
American  men  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
Vietcong  attack  on  Pleiku  cannot  be 
glossed  over  by  Secretary  McNamara 
saying : 

The  fact  is  that  the  attack  was  carried  out 
in  the  dead  of  night;  it  was  a  sneak  attack. 
It's  typical  of  guerrilla  operations.  It's  the 
kind  of  attack  that  it's  almost  impossible  to 
provide  effective  security  against.  I  think 
it's  the  type  of  attack  we  must  expect  more 
of  in  this  type  of  war. 

The  facts  as  published  to  date  indicate 
a  deplorable  lack  of  effective  security 
precautions.  We  are  engaged  in  a  war 
in  South  Vietnam — an  undeclared  war, 
to  be  sure — but  a  war  in  any  event.  The 
rules  of  war  do  not  limit  the  fighting  to 
the  daylight  hours  between  the  hours  of 
9  to  5.  Nor  do  the  rules  of  the 
war  require  that  the  enemy  give  us  a 
certain  number  of  hours  advance  notice 
before  attacking.  That  is  true  whether 
it  is  a  conventional  war  or  a  guerrilla 
war.  Secretary  McNsmaara  cannot  gloss 
over  the  lack  of  security  at  Pleiku  by  at- 
tributing our  losses  to  a  "sneak"  attack 
which  we  must  expect  because  we  are 
fighting  a  guerrilla  war.  Indeed  Secre- 
tary McNamara's  "sneak  attack"  char- 
acterization may  well  deserve  the  award 
of  the  silliest  statement  of  the  year,  if  not 
in  the  whole  history  of  statements  from 
the  Pentagon.  The  warriors  there  well 
know  that  surprise  is  an  essential  con- 
comitant of  military  action  in  war. 

Apparently  we  have  learned  little  about 
security  since  the  destructive  attack  on 
the  Bien  Hoa  airbase  2  months  ago. 

The  time  is  long  past  due  for  a  full 
scale  inquiry  into  security  precautions 
and  the  lack  of  them  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have  a 
right  to  know  why  security  precautions 
have  been  so  lax  as  to  permit  hostile 
troops  to  come  right  into  our  compound 
and  destroy  our  airplanes  and  kill  and 
wound  our  men. 


Another  point  deserving  explanation  is 
the  oversimplification  of  the  problem  by 
Secretary  McNamara  in  his  news  con- 
ference yesterday.  The  distinct  impres- 
sion was  given  that  a  group  of  North 
Vietnamese  soldiers  crept  down  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  trail  in  the  dead  of  night,  went 
through  our  defenses,  killed  and  wounded 
our  men,  destroyed  our  airplanes,  and  re- 
turned to  North  Vietnam  unscathed. 
With  such  a  simple  explanation,  it  then 
becomes  easy  to  say  that,  tit  for  tat,  we 
attacked  North  Vietnamese  bases  in 
southern  North  Vietnam.  But  things  are 
not  quite  that  simple,  judging  from  later 
reports.  Was  this  entirely  a  North  Viet- 
namese raid — where  were  the  Vietcong, 
whose  supposedly  friendly  villages  were 
used  as  the  staging  area  for  the  attack? 
Was  this  entirely  a  North  Vietnamese 
raid  or  was  it  the  usual  Vietcong  raid, 
as  at  Bien  Hoa,  which  again  caught  us 
with  our  britches  down? 

The  basic  fact  remains  that  we  have  no 
business  in  South  Vietnam.  We  cannot 
"advise"  a  war  weary  people  such  as  the 
South  Vietnamese  how  to  fight  when 
they  have  no  desire  to  fight. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  do  escalate  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam  by  destroying  all 
of  North  Vietnam  and  subjugating  its 
people.  We  would  still  be  left  with  South 
Vietnam  where  a  civil  war  would  still 
continue  to  rage.  If  then  we  militarily 
subjugated  all  of  South  Vietnam,  where 
would  the  United  States  be?  We  would 
have  two  colonies,  ruled  by  military 
might  far  into  the  future,  with  the  hatred 
of  the  peoples  of  both  colonies  against 
the  United  States  growing  stronger  by 
the  day — and  a  ghastly  necrology  of 
young  American  lives  lost  and  a  stagger- 
ing financial  cost  which  will  totally  undo 
all  of  President  Johnson's  economy  ef- 
forts. 

We  cannot  instill  love  and  respect  and 
support  in  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
for  their  government  in  Saigon  by  brute, 
military  force. 

I  have  said  before  and  I  say  again:  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam  should  be  brought 
to  the  conference  table  and  the  sooner 
that  is  done  the  better  will  be  the  U.S. 
stature  not  only  in  South  Vietnam  but  in 
the  entire  free  world. 

The  New  York  Times,  this  morning, 
said  in  its  lead  editorial: 

Each  incident  like  Pleiku,  each  political 
crisis,  each  month  that  passes.  Increases  the 
danger  to  xis  to  southeast  Asia  and  to  the 
world.  The  strike  at  North  Vietnam  was 
understandable  and  Justifiable  as  a  tactical 
response  in  a  war  situation.  It  was  not  a 
substitute  for  a  policy.  There  was  an  ex- 
change of  blows  which  left  the  Vietnamese 
situation  in  status  quo.  What  the  Johnson 
administration  now  has  to  explain  is  where 
we  go  from  here. 

The  observations  in  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  were  most  cogent  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
editorial  from  today's  New  York  Times 
be  Inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  is  also  an  interesting  article  in 
the  New  York  Times  thla  morning  by 
Charles  Mohr  entitled  "Questions  on  Air 
Strike — Explanations  of  Events  Behind 
Action  Leave  a  Number  of  Points  Unre- 
solved."  Mr.  Mohr  raises  questions  about 


what  happened  in  South  Vietnam  which 
the  American  people  have  a  right  to  have 
answered.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Mohr's  article  also  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  No.  2.) 

ExHiBrr  1 

[Prom  the  Progressive,  February  1965) 

Vietnam:  A  Stttdt  in  Deception 

(By  James  A.  Wechsler) 

Diplomats  and  historians  will  one  day 
offer  their  considered  assessment  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam  and  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  that  conflict.  The  verdict,  like  so 
many  postmortems,  will  hinge  in  large 
measure  on  how  the  story  ends,  and  in  the 
early  days  of  January  1965.  when  these  lines 
are  written,  the  fog  of  uncertainty  remains 
thick.  If,  for  example,  the  conflict  should 
terminate  with  the  beginning  of  broad  nego- 
tiations for  an  Asian  detente  and  the  initia- 
tion of  meaningful  discourse  between  Wash- 
ington and  Peiplng,  the  American  policy- 
makers may  emerge  with  larger  distinction 
than  now  seems  likely:  it  may  well  be  argued 
in  retrospect  that  only  prolongation  of  the 
long,  desperate  stalemate  paved  the  way  for 
such  an  outcome.  Other,  far  more  ominous 
alternatives  still  confront  us,  including,  of 
course,  the  most  awesome  peril  that  we  will 
stumble  into  large-scale  collision  with  Red 
China  on  this  bleak  terrain — surely  th'e  most 
intolerable  example  of  "the  wrong  war  in  the 
wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time." 

But  whatever  place  the  Vietnam  involve- 
ment may  occupy  in  our  military  annals,  It 
has  already  become  a  classic  case-history  In 
the  uses — and  misuses — of  Government  de- 
ception to  sustain  a  course  that  deserved  the 
fullest  national  awareness  and  debate.  In 
fact,  from  Saigon  to  Washington,  there  has 
been  a  war  within  a  war — a  conflict  between 
a  small,  gallant  band  of  Journalists  who  con- 
ceived it  their  first  function  to  tell  the  coun- 
try the  truth,  and  certain  elder  statesmen 
of  the  press  who  had  voluntarily  assumed  the 
role  of  advance  men  for  influential  voices  in 
the  Pentagon  and  the  State  Department. 

If  much  of  the  country  has  suffered  a  sense 
of  bewilderment  and  frustration  over  the 
Vietnam  deadlock.  It  is  not  merely  because 
our  "illusion  of  omnipotence"  has  been  shat- 
tered anew.  It  is  because  we  have  been 
subjected  to  an  almost  unsurpassed  com- 
pound of  misinformation  and  wishful  think- 
ing. This  was  not  always  the  product  of 
diabolical  deceit;  there  have  no  doubt  been 
many  moments  when  some  of  the  sources 
of  befuddlement  were  merely  articulating 
their  own  confusion  or  Ignorance. 

But  the  total  effect  has  been  scandalous. 
I  do  not  happen  to  be  one  of  those  who  light- 
ly raise  the  cry  of  "managed  news";  2  years 
ago,  in  this  magazine.  I  defended  President 
Kennedy's  resort  to  concealment  In  certain 
crucial  hours  preceding  the  Cuban  con- 
frontation. At  the  same  time  I  also  wrote 
that  much  of  the  press  too  often  achieved 
maximum  indignation  over  marginal  Issues 
and  that  it  had  been  singularly  lacking  in 
outrage  over  the  fashion  in  which  the  more 
diligent  U.S.  correspondents  were  being 
pushed  around  in  South  Vietnam.  There 
has  been  mounting  documentation  of  that 
story  in  the  ensuing  period;  it  is  part  of  a 
larger  saga  of  suppression  and  distortion  in 
which  eminent  Americans  have  been  no  less 
guilty  than  Mme.  Nhu  and  the  minor 
Machlavellls  who  succeded  her. 

Reference  to  a  most  recent  episode  may  be 
a  proper  prelude.  On  December  28,  at  a  mo- 
ment of  new  turmoil  in  the  Saigon  regime, 
two  large  New  York  newspapers  (ancj  no 
doubt  many  others  throughout  the  Nation) 
carried   almost   Identical  headlines:    "Great 
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Victory  in  South  Vietnam."  The  phrase 
"CTeat  victory"  was  exactly  the  one  Jointly 
employed  by  United  States  and  Vietnamese 
officials  in  describing  the  capture  of  a  Viet- 
cone  headquarters  and  the  killing  of  some  90 
of  t^e  communist  troops.  The  ordinary  cit- 
izen unless  he  had  been  rendered  cynical  by 
a  surfeit  of  similar  great  victories  prema- 
tiu-ely  heralded,  was  clearly  being  Invited  to 
believe  that  the  tide  had  turned  dramati- 

cfliiy 

Exactly  1  week  after  this  inflated  depic- 
tion of  a  small  success  came  the  dismal  anti- 
climax. From  Burgh  Gia  the  United  Press 
International  reported  that  "a  major  defeat 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  Government's 
forces  became  apparent  today  as  fighting 
subsided  here  after  6  days."  'Twas  indeed 
a  famous  victory  that  preceded  this  debacle. 

Yet  on  the  same  day  that  this  gloomy 
acknowledgment  arrived,  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  blandly  announced  on  television 
that  he  remained  serenely  confident  of  the 
ultimate  victory  of  the  Vietnamese  without 
any  expansion  of  the  confiict. 

Meanwhile,  President  Johnson  has  on  at 
least  two  occasions  during  this  recent  period 
of  agonized  paralysis  chided  the  press  for 
"speculation"  about  the  possibility  of  ex- 
panding the  war.  I  am  entirely  convinced 
that  Mr.  Johnson  has  resisted  such  pro- 
posals; but  any  newspaperman  over  21  knows 
these  stories  were  planted  by  men  within  his 
own  administration — in  the  Pentagon  and 
elsewhere — who  have  been  pressing  for  such 
action,  and  who  believed  the  publication  of 
such  dispatches  might  somehow  force  the 
President's  hand.  The  existence  of  such  a 
cabal  should  hardly  be  suppressed,  or  dis- 
missed as  journalistic  fantasy. 

In  miniature  these  episodes  were,  one 
might  say,  the  story  of  the  war  as  it  has  been 
officially  presented  to  the  Nation:  small  tri- 
umphs, sharp  reversals,  and,  most  of  all, 
sugary  reassurances. 

Thus,  on  April  6,  1962,  Gen.  Paul  D.  Har- 
klns,  chief  of  the  U.S.  military  conunand  in 
Saigon,  was  cheerfully  observing  that  "Pre- 
mier Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  has  adopted  two  con- 
cepts of  major  Importance  In  the  struggle 
against  the  Communist  guerrillas."  The  gen- 
eral said  "the  Vietnamese  forces  have  seized 
the  Initiative"  and  that  the  Vietcong,  hav- 
ing been  rebuffed  in  "large  attacks,"  had 
reverted  to  small  units. 

Early  in  July  of  the  same  year  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatch  from  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kans.,  based  on  Interviews  with  U.S.  oflBcers 
recently  returned  from  Vietnam,  said  they 
foimd  military  operations  In  South  Vietnam 
"confused  and  Ineffective." 

This  somber  report  evoked  Instant  counter- 
fire.  Gen.  George  H.  Decker,  U.S.  Army  Chief 
of  Staff,  said  such  opinion  did  not  "accu- 
rately reflect  the  opinions  of  responsible 
Army  authorities  In  Washington  or  in  the 
field."  Simultaneously,  according  to  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatch  from  Washington, 
"Dean  Rusk,  in  a  TV  Interview,  also  denied 
that  the  Vietnam  war  was  going  badly." 

On  July  24,  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara,  returning  from  a  Pacific  confer- 
ence, said  he  was  "encouraged  over  the  prog- 
ress of  affairs  In  South  Vietnam"  but  con- 
ceded that  the  struggle  there  might  last  "4 
years."  He  said  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
"beginning  to  hit  the  Vietcong  where  it  hiu-ts 
most — In  winning  the  people  to  the  side  of 
the  Government,"  and  added:  "Our  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Vietnam  is  paying  off." 

Now  we  arrive  at  May  1963.  The  Vietcong 
legions  have  stepped  up  their  attacks.  Sen- 
ators Barry  Goldwater  and  Stuart  Syming- 
ton have  Joined  in  a  call  for  U.S.  air  strikes 
against  North  Vietnam.  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield  (who  has  remained  steadfastly 
sober  througho\it  the  Vietnam  madness,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  to  urge  efforts  to  achieve 
a  negotiated  settlement)    warns  that  such 


action  would  invite  a  larger  version  of  Korea 
"paid  for  primarily  with  American  lives." 

Meanwhile,  according  to  a  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  "experts  at  the 
State  and  Defense  Departments  said  the  Viet- 
cong were  engaged  in  a  desperate  effort  to 
recapture  the  Initiative  •   •   •." 

In  September  occurred  the  painful  Sylves- 
ter affair.  Arthur  Sylvester,  formerly  an  able 
Washington  correspondent  and  now  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  In  charge  of  pub- 
lic relations,  had  accompanied  McNamara 
and  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  on  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion to  Saigon.  Within  24  hours  of  their 
arrival.  Sylvester  told  correspondents  that 
the  war  was  "going  well"  and  that  the  mo- 
ment was  "rapidly  approaching  where  goals 
set  will  be  reached  relatively  shortly."  But 
not  many  days  earlier  President  Kennedy  had 
voiced  concern  that  the  war  was  being  un- 
dermined by  Internal  strife  in  the  Diem  re- 
gime. Moreover,  correspondents  on  the 
scene  presented  statistics  to  Sylvester  which 
disclosed  that  during  the  first  half  of  1963 
there  had  been  a  decline  in  guerrilla  casual- 
ties and  loss  of  weapons  and  a  corresponding 
Increase  in  Government  casualties. 

Sylvester,  a  conscientious,  thoughtful  man 
who  has  had  the  unenviable  mission  of  try- 
ing to  speak  coherently  amid  all  the  conflict- 
ing clamor,  finally  conceded  that  his  previ- 
ously optimistic  briefings  might  have  "tended 
to  throw  things  out  of  focus."  He  said  they 
were  apparently  viewed  as  "tending  to  sug- 
gest I  was  trying  to  plaster  things  over  with 
a  pretty  look."  In  fact,  he  declared,  he  had 
merely  been  reporting  what  General  Harkins 
had  told  McNamara. 

By  autumn  of  1963  it  became  clear  that  all 
the  effort  Invested  in  saving  the  face  of  the 
Diem  regime  had  been  a  futile  endeavor. 
Madame  Nhu's  frenetic  attack  on  "U.S. 
Junior  officers"  helped  to  hasten  the  day  of 
the  Diems'  overthrow.  By  November,  the 
coup  d'etat — plainly  promoted  by  Washing- 
ton— had  occurred. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  coup.  Max 
Frankel  reported  In  the  New  York  Times 
that  the  administration  anticipated  "greater 
progress  in  the  war  against  the  Communist 
guerrillas."    He  added: 

"Administration  leaders  are  confident  that 
a  new  civilian  government  could  quickly  re- 
store order  In  Saigon  and  turn  its  attentions 
back  to  the  war  effort.  They  believe  the 
ouster  of  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  of  his 
brother  and  principal  political  adviser.  Ngo 
Dlnh  Nhu,  and  of  only  a  few  of  their  princi- 
pal adherents  will  bring  an  end  to  Internal 
repression  and  recurrent  political  turmoU." 

Gen.  Dvong  Van  Minh,  the  new  military 
ruler  of  South  Vietnam,  exuded  positive 
thinking. 

"We  made  this  coup  to  win  the  war,"  he 
proclaimed  in  an  Interview.  "We  realize  that 
the  Diem  regime  had  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  population,  and  you  cannot  win  a  war 
without  the  support  of  the  population." 

New  songs  of  hope  ocacially  emanated  from 
Saigon  and  Washington.  In  this  as  in  other 
matters,  there  was  essential  continuity  be- 
tween the  Kennedy  and  the  Johnson  admin- 
istrations. 

As  1963  drew  to  an  end.  General  Harkins 
was  reiterating  his  confidence  that,  by  the 
end  of  1965,  the  United  States  would  be  able 
to  pull  out  most  of  Its  own  forces  and  per- 
mit the  Vietnamese  to  finish  the  mop-up 
operation.  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  had 
been  persuaded  to  embrace  Harkins'  wistful 
forecast. 

As  usual  there  were  contradictory  sounds. 
Even  as  Harkins  was  reaffirming  his  prophesy, 
a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Times  reported  that  "officials  at  the  State 
Department  are  less  inclined  than  in  the 
past  to  place  optimistic  Interpretations  on 
day-by-day  combat  reports." 

One  year  later,  at  the  close  of  1964,  the 
cycle  was  sadly  completed.     After  another 


year  of  feverish  fluctuation  In  the  stat*- 
ments  of  public  officials  and  Vietnamese  gen- 
erals, a  new  coup  had  In  effect  taken  place; 
the  military  had  wiped  out  any  semblance 
of  constitutional  rule  and  the  United  States 
found  Itself  in  the  awkward  position  of  Im- 
ploring a  restoration  of  the  fragUe  status 
quo. 

This  bare  outline  of  history  is  recited  be- 
cause is  provides  the  essential  background 
against  which  the  journalistic  war  must  be 
weighed. 

The  truth  is  that,  almost  from  the  moment 
of  the  U.S.  commitment  to  defend  South 
Vietnam,  dedicated,  responsible  newspaper- 
men began  striving  to  break  through  the 
curtain  of  oversimplification.  Those  who 
did  so  quickly  became  the  targets  of  Madame 
Nhu  and  her  entourage;  they  also  found 
themselves  embroiled  with  U.S.  officialdom 
and.  in  some  cases,  with  their  home  offices 
and  some  of  the  pillars  of  the  fourth  estate. 

The  first  clear  portent  was  the  ouster  of 
Francois  Sully  of  Newsweek.  A  veteran 
southeast  Asia  observer,  he  was  guilty  of  lack 
of  reverence  for  Mme.  Nhu.  Soon  there- 
after came  the  exiling  of  James  Robinson  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  for  com- 
parable heresy.  Both  episodes  stirred  far  too 
little  notice  in  the  country. 

They  were  not  Isolated  incidents;  they 
were  symptomatic  of  an  underlying  tension 
between  inquisitive  newsmen  and  the  Saigon 
Establishment  (Vietnamese  and  American). 
David  Halberstam,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
vnritlng  recently  in  the  magazine  Commen- 
tary, summed  it  up  this  way: 

"The  Job  of  reporters  in  Vietnam  was  to 
report  the  news,  whether  or  not  the  news  was 
good  for  America. 

"To  the  ambassadors  and  generals,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  crucial  that  the  news  be 
good,  and  they  regarded  any  other  interpre- 
tation as  defeatist  and  Irresponsible." 

Halberstam  himself  soon  became  a  "con- 
troversial figure."  He  was  one  of  the  younger 
journalists  who  refused  to  accept  the  official 
versions;  he  was  dismayed  by  the  stream  of 
military  and  political  dignitaries  who  jun- 
keted to  the  area,  went  on  conducted  tours, 
and  ret\irned  to  the  United  States  proclaim- 
ing that  victory  was  on  the  horizon.  Cor- 
respondents would  read  such  stuff  under 
Washington  datelines,  Hsdberstam  noted,  and 
then  refurn  to  the  field  and  "see  the  same 
tired  old  government  tactics,  the  same  back 
political  commanders  In  charge,  the  same 
waste  of  human  resources." 

To  other  troublemakers  were  Charles 
Mohr  and  Mort  Perry  of  Time  magazine. 
They,  too,  found  little  substance  for  the  good 
news  periodically  being  sponsored  by  those 
who  were  the  makers  or  mouthpieces  of  offi- 
cial policy.  But  back  in  their  home  office 
there  were  men  who  professed  to  be  able  to 
see  things  more  clearly.  Time's  press  sec- 
tion carried  a  harsh  diatribe  (reportedly 
dictated  by  the  managing  editor)  against 
Saigon  reports  who  engaged  In  cru- 
sading— meaning  that  they  tried  to  write 
what  they  saw,  rather  than  what  Saigon  and 
Washington  preferred  to  see  in  print. 

Finally.  Mohr  and  his  colleague.  In  1963, 
filed  a  comprehensive  report  which  began: 
"The  war  In  Vietnam  is  being  lost."  As  re- 
drafted In  New  York,  it  became  a  highly 
favorable  estimate  of  the  grand  fighting 
spirit  of  the  Vietnamese  troops.  They 
resigned. 

Halberstam's  experience  with  the  New  York 
Times  was  exactly  the  reverse;  it  is  also  a 
painful  episode  In  the  chronicles  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration.  When  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzbiirger,  then  the  new  publisher  of  the 
Times,  paid  a  courtesy  call  on  President  Klen- 
nedy  In  the  fall  of  1963,  the  President  asked 
whether  there  was  any  prospect  of  Halber- 
stam's early  transfer.  He  suggested  that  this 
able  young  man  might  have  become  "too 
involved"  in  the  Saigon  story.    Sulzburger 
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replied  that  the  Times  was  entirely  satisfied 
with  his  coverage,  and  canceled  Halberstam's 
imminent  vacation  lest  it  be  construed  as  a 
capitulation.  The  incident  was  not  one  of 
Mr.  Kennedy's  better  moments;  but  it  ex- 
pressed a  state  of  mind  not  confined  to  the 
White  House. 

At  many  moments  of  setback  on  the  Viet- 
namese front,  there  has  been  a  persistent 
tendency  to  make  skeptical  Journalists  the 
villains  of  the  drama.  Homer  Bigart.  who 
preceded  Halberstam,  sufifered  similar 
reproach . 

Sadly  enough,  some  of  the  most  articulate 
spokesmen  of  this  attack  were  themselves 
Journalists  who  intermittently  visited 
Saigon — Joseph  Alsop,  Frank  Conniff,  and 
Marguerite  Higgins.  At  various  intervals 
they  reported  that  certain  idealistic  but  un- 
tutored young  men  were  offering  a  "defeat- 
ist" view  of  the  war  that  was  somehow  In- 
fecting the  atmosphere. 

On  the  surface  the  theory  seemed  some- 
what implausible  since  the  circulation  of 
the  New  York  Times  among  the  masses  of 
Vietnamese  peasants  is  limited.  Perhaps  the 
more  serious  contention  was  that  the  ca- 
pricious, tender-spirited  rulers  of  the  land 
could  be  induced  to  larger  effort  if  we  main- 
tained the  pretense  that  they  were  giving 
their  all  and  that  their  deeds  were  being 
crowned  with  daily  success.  Plainly  this  was 
the  Judgment  of  some  U.S.  emissaries  there, 
but  it  should  hardly  have  been  used  as  a 
yardstick  of  Journalistic  virtue. 

Regardless  of  how  the  story  ends,  events 
have  abundantly  and  repeatedly  vindicated 
the  gloomy  crusaders.  Neither  Diem  nor  the 
military  claque  that  succeeded  him  has 
shown  any  capacity  for  effective  popular 
leadership  or  for  carrying  out  those  reforms 
that  might  give  the  populace  some  sense  that 
It  had  a  true  stake  In  the  war. 

Indeed,  those  who  had  led  us  to  believe 
In  1963  that  Halberstam  and  his  associates 
were  being  unduly  pessimistic  were  tacitly 
conceding,  by  the  end  of  1964,  how  right  he 
had  been.  Led  by  Joseph  Alsop.  they  were 
clamoring  for  large-scale  U.S.  Intervention 
.to  rescue  Saigon's  chaotic  regime.  (The  al- 
ternative, wrote  Alsop.  Is  "the  most  humiliat- 
ing defeat"  in  our  national  history.)  Surely 
that  desperate  predicament  could  not  be  at- 
tributed to  any  underestimation  of  Viet- 
namese strength  voiced  by  the  heretic  corre- 
spondents. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  clearest  clue  to 
the  agony  of  South  Vietnam — and  the  point 
that  the  harassed  joiurnalists  have  been 
steadily  trying  to  make — was  contained  in  a 
dispatch  from  Robert  Keatly.  the  Weill  Street 
Journal's  man  in  Saigon,  published  on  June 
15,  1964.  which  began: 

"Long  An  province.  Just  southwest  of  Sai- 
gon, is  potentially  a  rich  area.  Its  fertile 
land  produces  quantities  of  rice  and  fruit, 
and  large  numbers  of  the  white  Peking  ducks 
so  highly  favored  in  Vietnamese  cuisine  are 
raised  locally. 

"But  prosperity  hasn't  touched  most  of  the 
province's  300,000  inhabitants.  Many  live 
on  small  plots  of  rented  land  and  pay  50 
percent  or  75  percent  of  their  crops  to  land- 
lords. Most  do  without  electricity  and  run- 
ning water. 

"A  hired  fleldhand  earns  70  cents  a  day  if 
he  can  work.  Two  young  girls  spend  a  long 
day  weaving  three  fiber  mats  on  a  crude  hand 
loom,  dividing  wages  of  only  50  cents  be- 
tween them." 

Most  American  observers  in  South  Viet- 
nam, Keatly  added,  agreed  the  Saigon  regim" 
could  wage  effective  military  action  againrt 
the  Communists  only  if  it  wins  the  loyalty 
and  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  Viet- 
namese c6untryslde:  It  could  do  so  only  by 
providing  dramatic  improvements  In  drab, 
substandard  living  conditions.  So  far,  he 
said,  there  was  no  sign  of  a  new  day;  many 
decades  of  bungling,  graft,  and  indifference 
In  high  places  had  created  a  profound  skep- 


ticism about  vigorous  new  programs  such 
as  those  proclaimed  by  the  new  regime  of 
General   Khanh. 

And  time,  he  warned,  was  running  out. 
'If  these  programs  don't  show  measurable 
progress  this  year."  a  U.S.  ofBcial  was  quoted 
as  saying,  "the  whole  war  effort  could  be 
washed  out  from  beneath  us." 

That  was  June  1964. 

Certainly  there  has  been  an  honorable 
American  attempt,  under  both  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  to  convey  the  warn- 
ings to  Saigon's  elite.  But  the  message  has 
never  been  truly  heard.  Perhaps  it  might 
have  been  more  audible  if  less  time  had  been 
spent  in  seeking,  between  the  intermittent 
moments  of  truth,  to  blur  the  hard  facts 
of  life. 

I  have  never  doubted  President  Johnson's 
(or  Kennedys)  earnest  desire  to  end  this 
war  on  honorable  terms,  and  to  avoid  reck- 
less "escalation."  Some  of  the  mischievous 
propaganda  circulated  in  various  U.S.  organs 
of  the  new  pro-Chinese  left  is  as  unjust  and 
as  unrelated  to  reality  as  the  monolithic 
mystique  of  the  Muscovites  of  the  1930's. 
But  neither  do  I  believe  there  can  be  any 
sane  solution  if  we  are  ourselves  unwilling 
to  confront  unpleasant  truth  and  to  recog- 
nize that  the  game,  as  we  have  played  it 
so  far  in  Vietnam,  may  be  nearly  up.  Beyond 
that,  the  lesson  of  these  matters  is  that  all 
of  our  psychological  warfare,  geared  to  pro- 
moting the  notion  that  things  are  usually 
better  than  they  seem,  has  singularly  failed 
to  deceive  the  enemy;  it  has  merely  aug- 
mented our  own  confusion,  and  delayed  too 
long  the  airing  of  our  real  dilemma.  Our 
bargaining  position  might  have  been  far 
better  2  years  ago  if  we  had  recognized  what 
Halberstam  and  others  attempted  to  tell  us. 
It  may  be  even  worse  a  year  from  now  if 
we  continue  the  process  of  self-delusion  and 
perpetuate  the  legend  that  time  and  provi- 
dence are  necessarily  on  our  side. 


Exhibit  2 

[From 'the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  8.   1965) 

Tit  for  Tat  in  Vietnam 

The  American  position  in  the  strike 
against  North  Vietnam  has  been  stated 
clearly  by  President  Joiinson,  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara,  and  Under  Secretary  Ball.  It  is  that 
the  Vletcong  attack  on  Pleiku,  with  its  bloody 
toll  in  American  dead  and  wounded,  repre- 
sented a  test  of  American  political  will  and 
purpose,  to  which  "we  could  not  fail  to 
respond."  Washington  emphasizes  that  the 
Uni'-ed  States  "does  not  strive  to  expand  the 
war." 

The  difficulty  is  that  Hanoi  may  now  adopt 
exactly  the  same  logic  and  treat  the  Ameri- 
can strike  as  a  challenge  to  its  will  and 
purpose  Peiping  and  Moscow,  whose  Pre- 
mier Kosygin  was  in  North  Vietnam's  capi- 
tal at  the  time,  may  also  take  it  as  a  provoca- 
tion directed  at  them.  Perhaps  the  very  fact 
of  Mr.  Kosygin's  presence  was  why  Hanoi 
chose  to  make  Its  raid.  Yet,  the  retalia- 
tion that  raid  has  brought  makes  it  a  matter 
of  prestige  for  the  Russians  to  help  Hanoi. 
To  that  extent  it  tends  to  bring  Russia  and 
China  into  tactical  partnership. 

In  Vietnam  the  United  States  is  engaged 
in  a  war.  In  any  war,  attacks  are  made 
and  men  are  killed  and  wounded.  The  other 
side  Is  impelled  to  strike  back  even  harder, 
and  so  try  to  discourage  further  attacks. 
The  process,  inescapably.  Is  one  of  escalation. 
As  such  a  war  continues,  it  becomes  bigger, 
costlier,  more  dangerous.  Vietnam  Is  prov- 
ing no  exception. 

The  average  American  will  not  question 
that  if  the  Vletcong  hits  the  Americans,  our 
forces  must  hit  back.  But  many  will  won- 
der why  we  are  fighting  a  war  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe  for  a  people  who  permit  our 
soldiers  to  be  killed  without  lifting  a  warn- 
ing voice.  As  In  the  attack  at  Bien  Hoa  air- 
base  2  months  ago  when  so  many  American 


planes  were  destroyed,  the  Vietnamese  vil- 
lagers  either  collaborated  with  the  Vletcong 
or  refused  to  help  the  Americans  and  the 
Saigon  Govenunent. 

Each  incident  like  Pleiku,  each  political 
crisis,  each  month  that  passes,  increases  the 
danger  to  us,  to  southeast  Asia,  and  to  the 
world.  The  strike  at  North  Vietnam  was 
understandable  and  Justifiable  as  a  tactical 
response  m  a  war  situation.  It  was  not  a 
substitute  for  a  policy.  There  was  an  ex- 
change of  blows  which  left  the  Vietnamese 
situation  in  status  quo.  What  the  Johnson 
administration  now  has  to  explain  Is  where 
we  go  from  here. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  8.   1965) 
qtjestions  on  alh  strike explanations  op 

Events  Behind  Action  Leave  a  Number  of 

Points  Unresolved 

(By  Charles  Mohr) 

Washington,  February  7. — Tlie  official  ex- 
planations of  the  events  surrounding  the 
American  air  strike  on  North  Vietnam  have 
left  a  number  of  Important  questions  un- 
answered. 

The  United  States  attacked  in  retaliation 
for  the  costly  night  raid  on  American  troops 
and  helicopters  at  Pleiku  in  central  Vietnam 
by  Communist  guerrilla  forces. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
expressed  today  the  general  opinion  of  the 
Johnson  administration  when  he  said  of  the 
attack  on  Pleiku  that  it  was  "quite  clear  this 
was  a  test  of  the  will  and  challenge  of  pur- 
pose" of  the  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Government  sources  privy  to  the  discus- 
sions that  led  to  the  U.S.  attack  say  it  was 
felt  that  North  Vietnam  had  clearly  directed 
and  "made  possible"  the  raid  on  Pleiku. 

the  weapons  factor 

One  question  Involves  the  weapons  used 
by  the  attacking  Vletcong  unit.  The  heaviest 
were  American-made  81 -millimeter  mortars. 

American  military  advisers  in  Vietnam 
have  long  conceded  that  the  majority  of 
Vletcong  weapons  are  American-made  ones 
captured  in  battle  from  South  Vietnamese 
forces. 

The  question  is,  therefore,  that  if  the  Vlet- 
cong unit  at  Pleiku  was — as  Is  so  often  the 
case — using  captured  weapons,  would  this 
sustain  the  argument  that  North  Vietnam 
made  possible  this  particular  attack? 

Administration  sources  also  contend  that 
the  size  and  Intensity  of  the  attack  Indicated 
that  it  was  a  major  blow  carefully  timed  by 
Hanoi.  Yet  reports  from  the  field  indicate 
that  a  company — or  less — of  Vletcong  troops 
took  part  in  the  bloody  but  brief  encounter. 

This  is  not  a  large  Vletcong  assault.  Many 
are  much  larger,  involving  hundreds  of  at- 
tacking guerrillas. 

There  were  American  casualties,  but  the 
attack  was  not  especially  Intense.  On  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  whole  South  Vietnamese  in- 
fantry units  up  to  company  size  have  been 
wiped  otit  by  the  Vletcong  in  night  assaults. 

Another  factor  advanced  by  Government 
sources  is  a  belief  that  attacks  launched  the 
same  night  at  Tuy  Hoa  and  a  group  of  vil- 
lages near  Nhatrang  Indicated,  by  the  num- 
ber and  coordination  of  assaults  in  a  single 
night,  a  pattern  of  overall  direction,  probably 
from  Hanoi. 

Since  larger  numbers  of  Vletcong  attacks 
have  taken  place  throughout  South  Vietnam 
on  other  nights.  It  Is  asked.  Why  would  this 
be? 

Secretary  McNamara  was  asked  at  his  news 
conference  whether  the  perimeter  defense 
of  the  installations  at  Pleiku  had  been  defi- 
cient In  view  of  the  enemy  success. 

He  said  he  did  not  believe  "it  would  ever 
be  possible  to  protect  our  forces  against  a 
sneak  attack  of  that  kind"  and  added  that 
the  mortars  had  been  fired  from  a  consid- 
erable distance  and  that  clumps  of  foliage 
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on  the  generally  open  plateau   had  offered 

cover.  . 

Reports  from  Pleiku,  however,  later  estab- 
lished that  the  Vletcong  attackers  had  been 
able  to  crawl  right  onto  the  U.S.  helicopter 
base  to  place  explosive  charges  against  bar- 
racks' walls  and  on  the  airstrip. 

A  question  raised  was  whether  South  Viet- 
namese security  troops  were  ignoring  long- 
standing American  advice  to  increase  night 
patrolling. 

Still  another  question  puzzling  to  seme  in 
Washington  Is  why  all  three  attack  carriers 
of  the  U.S.  7th  Fleet  were  in  the  South  China 
Sea  near  the  Vietnamese  coast  at  the  same 

time. 

The  usual  pattern  Is  one  of  dispersal,  with 
each  carrier  forming  the  nucleus  of  an  attack 
force   operating   off   different   parts   of    east 

Asia. 

effect  is  queried 

A  further  question  was  whether  the  air 
attacks  on  North  Vietnam  would  weaken  the 
Vletcong  guerrillas  tactically  or  strategically 
and  prevent  further  Vletcong  successes 
against  American  Installations. 

The  administration  contention  clearly  is 
that  North  Vietnam  made  possible  the  attack 
on  Pleiku.  But  the  questions  about  the  In- 
cident grow  out  of  the  apparent  fact  that  a 
small  Vletcong  unit,  armed  with  captured 
weapons  and  protected  by  a  lack  of  field  In- 
telligence on  the  part  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army,  succeeded  In  creeping  onto 
the  American  base  and  dealing  a  bloody 
blow. 

Thus,  the  final  question  Is  how  much  of 
the  responsibility  for  Pleiku  can  be  held  not 
just  to  Hanoi  but  to  a  failure  to  prosecute 
the  antiguerrlUa  war  In  South  Vietnam  It- 
self In  a  more  vigorous  and  successful  way. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIX.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  reply — or  rather  to  ex- 
press myself  briefly — with  relation  to 
what  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grtjening],  I  am  told,  has  said  about  our 
situation  in  South  Vietnam.  Certainly, 
no  one  regrets  the  present  situation  more 
than  I  do.  But  it  is  very  true  and  fun- 
damental, in  my  opinion,  that  the  pres- 
tige of  the  United  States,  the  whole  se- 
curity of  our  countrj',  and  the  whole  fu- 
ture of  our  situation  in  the  Far  East  de- 
pends upon  our  retaliating  quickly  and 
speedily  when  a  U.S.  compound  is  at- 
tacked and  our  men  and  our  airplanes 
are  destroyed.  If  we  take  that  action 
lying  down,  our  future  in  that  whole 
area  of  the  world  will  be  affected  ad- 
versely. 

Without  going  into  any  lengthy  dis- 
cussion at  the  present  time,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  intend  to  support  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  any  re- 
sponsible decisions — and  I  say  they  all 
will  be  responsible  decisions — to  retali- 
ate when  situations  like  the  present  one 
arise. 


What  the  final  determination  will  be 
we  cannot  say  at  this  time.  I,  for  one, 
know  only  what  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  said,  and  what  I  have  read  in 
the  newspapers.  It  seems  to  me  funda- 
mental to  state  that  we  are  in  Vietnam, 
and  must  maintain  our  prestige  and  the 
strength  of  our  forces  there  in  order  to 
preserve  v.'hat  we  stand  for.  We  cannot 
take  an  attack  lying  down  and  have  men 
in  the  uniform  of  our  countiy  killed  and 
wounded  without  letting  our  enemies 
know  that  anyone  responsible  for  such 
action  will  meet  with  swift  retaliation. 
That  is  what  we  have  done  in  the  present 
instance.  I  hope  that  we  shall  always 
retaliate  and  not  allow  our  boys  in  uni- 
form to  be  killed,  and  take  it  lying  down. 
Tliat  is  all  I  care  to  say  at  the  present 
moment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  rising  in  support 
of  the  Johnson  administration  in  his 
usual  broadminded  and  bipartisan  way 
when  a  serious  question  of  foreign  pol- 
icy arises. 

I  suppose  I  am  as  discontented  with 
the  present  situation  in  Vietnam  as  is 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I 
know  perhaps  less  about  the  situation 
than  does  he  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  But  I  believe 
that  this  is  no  time  to  attack  the  present 
administration  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate before  we  have  far  more  infonnation 
about  the  background  of  the  raids  over 
the  weekend  and  the  retaliation  which 
the  President,  in  his  capacity  as  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces, 
has  ordered.  I,  for  one,  am  prepared  to 
give  the  administration  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  until  I  know  far  more  about 
the  situation  than  I  know  at  the  present 
time. 

As  the  acting  majority  leader,  I  again 
thank  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
for  his  patriotic  comments  in  support  of 
what  our  President  has  done. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  appreciate  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  said.  It 
seems  to  me  fundamental  that  it  is  the 
only  position  we  can  honorably  take  at 
the  present  time. 


CUBAN  CRISIS  COMPARED  WITH 
VIETNAM 

Ml-.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
morning's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  appears  an  article  by  the  distin- 
guished columnist,  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop,  en- 
titled "  'We  Can'  Versus  'We  Can't'," 
which  I  believe  merits  the  attention  of 
readers  of  the  Record.  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  Mr.  Alsop's  opinions,  particu- 
larly when  they  relate  to  the  Far  East. 

However,  in  the  course  of  his  article 
Mr.  Alsop  refers  to  a  ratio  or  a  percent- 
ago  of  risk,  that  we  may  have  weighed  in 
the  balance  during  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis. 

My  comment  on  this  point  is  not  "the 
rear  view"  to  which  he  refers  in  his  arti- 
cle, but  rather  is  a  comment  I  made  at 
the  very  time  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 


I  stated  that  I  thought  that  President 
Kennedy  was  making  the  right  decision, 
but  I  did  not  think  that  the  possibility  of 
a  nuclear  war,  much  less  an  all-out  nu- 
clear war,  was  very  great. 

The  reason  I  made  that  statement  then 
and  the  reason  I  repeat  it  now,  is  that 
I  did  not  think  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  any- 
where near  committing  suicide.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  Mr.  Alsop's  otherwise  very 
splendid  article  should  be  possibly  re- 
duced in  its  value  by  an  argument  over 
the  responsibilities.  Nevertheless,  I 
think  that  the  possibilities  should  be 
discussed. 

I  do  not  agree  wuth  Mr.  Alsop's  view 
on  this  particular  point,  although  I  do 
agree  with  some  of  his  other  views. 

In  connection  with  this  point,  there  is 
also  an  article  in  the  February  issue  of 
the  Reader's  Digest  entitled  "We  Must 
Stop  Red  China  Now,"  containing  a 
question-and-answer  series  involving  Dr. 
William  E.  Griffith,  an  outstanding  au- 
thority on  communism.  I  believe  that 
a  reading  of  that  article,  coupled  with 
Mr.  Alsop's  article,  might  do  much  to 
clear  the  air  with  respect  to  where  we 
ought  to  be  going  in  South  Vietnam.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two  ar- 
ticles to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  8,  1965] 
"We  Can"  Versus  "We  Can't" 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Not  long  after  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  in 
October  1962,  President  Kennedy  was  remi- 
niscing  about   this   supreme   event   of   his 
administration. 

It  all  seemed  easy  enough,  he  remarked, 
after  the  Soviet  bluff  had  been  successfully 
called,  but  the  trouble  was  no  one  could 
be  sure,  at  the  outset,  that  the  Soviets  really 
were  bluflang. 

He  was  asked  what  he  had  thought  the 
odds  were,  at  the  outset,  that  the  Soviets  were 
not  bluffing.  He  replied  that  he  had  thought 
the  chance  that  the  Soviets  meant  to  go 
through  to  the  end  was  somewhere  between 
1  in  3  and  even  odds. 

It  was  a  chilling  thing  to  hear.  For  If 
the  Soviets  had  not  been  bluffing,  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  would  almost  certainly  have 
ended  in  what  the  military  theorists  sweetly 
call  a  thermonuclear  exchange.  And  the 
current  Pentagon  estimate  of  the  cost  to  this 
country  of  a  H-bomb  attack  is  110  million 
dead  Americans. 

In  short.  President  Kennedy  very  sharply 
changed  the  course  of  history  by  consciously 
risking  the  destruction  of  60  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  when  the 
risk  was  at  least  as  high  as  1  In  3  in  his 
sober,  carefully  considered  opinion.  He  was 
helped,  no  doubt,  because  he  was  also  con- 
scious that  If  he  submitted  to  the  threat 
of  Soviet  missiles  In  Cuba,  most  of  the  people 
whom  he  led  and  loved  would  never  forgive 
such  a  surrender. 

Every  thinking  person  Is  grateful,  today, 
for  the  dead  President's  willingness  to  run 
this  fearful  risk.  Many  are  perhaps  unaware 
of  the  Pentagon  price  tag  above  quoted. 
Many  may  believe,  with  the  easy  wisdom  of 
the  rear  view,  that  the  risk  was  not  really 
"1  in  a." 

But  no  thinking  pjerson  can  suppose  there 
was  no  risk  at  all  that  the  Kremlin  would 
refuse  to  back  down  In  October  1962.  And 
no  thinking  person  can  suppose  that  the 
thing    risked — an    H-bomb    attack — would 
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have  been  anj-thlng  but  unimaginably  awful. 
All  the  same,  there  Is  unanimity  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  did  right. 

These  facts  provide  the  context  in  which 
to  Judge  the  sharp  turn  that  events  have 
taken  in  the  last  48  hours.  As  these  words 
are  written.  It  is  not  known  whether  the 
President  has  merely  ordered  another  demon- 
stration, like  the  one  after  the  uouble  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin;  or  whether  he  has  at 
last  decided  to  do  whatever  may  be  needed 
to  avert  defeat  in  South  Vietnam. 

It  is  not  known,  in  other  words,  whether 
he  has  finally  decided  to  act  upon  the  advice 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  his  Ambas- 
sador in  Saigon,  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor.  But 
whether  this  is  another  fruitless  one-shot 
stunt,  or  whether  the  President  now  means 
business  at  last,  it  is  worth  fitting  the  reason 
for  his  long  indecision  into  the  context  al- 
ready provided  above. 

Previously  he  has  rejected  the  Joint  Chiefs' 
advice  and  has  done  less  than  Maxwell  Taylor 
wanted  done,  even  at  the  time  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin,  for  a  basically  simple  reason. 
When  each  successive  plan  for  sterner  action 
against  the  North  Vietnamese  aggressors  has 
been  presented  to  the  President,  he  has  asked 
for  absolute  guarantees  that  such  action 
would  not  lead  to  "another  Korea."  And  the 
guarantees  have  not  been  given,  because  they 
could  not  be  given  with  honesty. 

The  memory  of  the  proudest  episode  in 
this  country's  proud  postwar  history  as 
burden-bearer  of  the  free  world  has  in  fact 
paralyzed  our  highest  councils  instead  of 
inspiring  them. 

The  practical  political  reasons  why  this 
has  happened — the  narrow  murmurlngs  of 
Senator  Rich.\ri)  Russelx,  the  President's 
own  memories  of  the  opposition's  squalid 
post-Korea  behavior,  and  so  on  and  on — 
hardly  need  emphasis. 

What  needs  emphasis  Is  the  bizarre  lunacy 
of  the  people  who  Insist  we  can  quite  prop- 
erly do  what  we  did  in  October  1962  whereas 
we  cannot  again  do  what  we  did  in  Korea. 
The  figures  speak  for  themselves.  In  Oc- 
tober 1962  President  Kennedy  took  a  sub- 
stantial risk  of  110  million  casualties  In  this 
coiuitry.  The  Korean  war  was  hard  and 
cruel  as  well  as  proud,  but  it  cost  us,  in 
dead  and  wounded,  only  137,000  casualties. 

Those  men  fell  to  defend  all  that  had  been 
defended  and  gained  for  their  country  by 
those  who  fell  at  Tarawa,  Iwo  Jima,  Guadal- 
canal, and  Salpan — who  also  numbered  less 
than  300.000.  Where  then  is  our  common- 
sense,  that  we  shrink  and  fall  back,  and 
shrink  and  fall  back  until  the  lives  of  millions 
must  again  be  risked? 

We  have  waited  overlong.  With  Kosygin 
at  Hanoi,  the  danger  is  far  greater  than  it 
was  not  so  very  long  ago.  But  the  choice  is 
the  same,  and  the  figures  are  the  same,  and 
the  price  of  failure  is  the  same. 

[Prom  the  Reader's  Digest.  February  1965] 
We  Must  Stop  Red  Chik.\  Now 
An  apprehensive  shudder  traveled  through 
the  free  world  last  fall  when  Red  China  ex- 
ploded its  first  nuclear  device.  Since  then, 
the  Chinese  have  become  increasingly  bellig- 
erent in  sensitive  areas  around  the  globe. 
How  should  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
respond  to  this  new  and  menacing  offensive? 
In  this  interview,  conducted  by  the  editors 
of  the  Reader's  Digest,  Dr.  William  E.  Grif- 
fith, an  outstanding  authority  on  commu- 
nism, offers  a  series  of  specific  proposals  de- 
signed to  contain  the  strengthened  Chinese 
Influence.  Dr.  Griffith  is  director  of  the  In- 
ternational Communism  Project  at  the  MIT 
Center  for  International  Studies.  He  is  also 
professor  of  Soviet  diplomacy  in  the  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy  at  Ttifts  Uni- 
versity, and  author  of  "The  Slno-Sovlet 
Rift.") 


Question.  Dr.  Griffith,  what  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  Red  China's  explosion  of  a  nuclear 
device? 

Answer.  To  the  Chinese  people,  and  to 
many  others  throughout  the  world,  the  de- 
vice is  proof  that  Red  China  now  has  the 
essential  element  of  becoming  an  independ- 
ent power — atomic  capacity.  The  political 
effect  of  this  is  already  apparent.  More  and 
more  people,  even  in  India  and  Japan,  are 
beginning  to  think  that  the  wave  of  the 
future,  at  least  in  areas  like  southeast  Asia, 
is  not  red,  white  and  blue,  but  yellow. 

China  is  the  first  underdeveloped  coimtry, 
the  first  Asian  country  and  the  first  colored 
country  that  has  produced  an  atomic  bomb. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  Chinese  are 
highly  proud  of  this  achievement  and  now 
realize  that  all  the  privations  have  not  been 
in  vain.  If  tliey  don't  have  butter,  at  least 
they  do  have  a  very  big  gun. 

Ftom  our  point  of  view,  the  most  alarming 
aspect  is  the  type  of  device  that  was  ex- 
ploded. The  official  statement  of  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  indicates  that 
the  Chinese  used  uranium  235,  very  likely 
produced  in  a  gaseous-diffusion  plant.  This 
is  an  enormousl>  expensive  operation,  in- 
volving tremendous  amoxmts  of  electric  pow- 
er, and  it  Indicates  tliat  Chinese  technology 
and  engineering  may  be  much  more  ad- 
vanced than  we  had  thought.  Moreover,  the 
fact  that  the  Chinese  have  uranium  235  In- 
dicates that  they  will  be  able  to  get  an  H- 
bomb  much  more  rapidly  than  had  been 
thought — probably  within  2  or  3  years. 

For  the  present  at  least,  one  should  think 
fimdamentally  of  the  Chinese  nuclear  de- 
vice as  a  pxjlitical  advantage,  rather  than 
a  military  gain.  Red  China  still  lacks  an 
effective  delivery  sj'Stem  for  the  A-bomb. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  suppose  that 
the  Chinese  cannot  eventually  develop  one. 

Question.  Apart  from  the  bomb,  have  the 
Chinese  been  doing  well  in  extending  their 
influence? 

Answer.  The  Chinese  are  dizzy  with  suc- 
cess. They  were  the  greatest  winners  from 
the  fall  of  Khrushchev.  In  Asia  the  Chinese 
now  have  primary  influence  over  the  North 
Vietnamese.  By  supporting  the  North 
Koreans  in  the  Korean  war,  they  have  won 
primary  influence  over  North  Korea,  and 
the  Russians  have  lost  it.  They  have  drawn 
Cambodia  and  Burma  into  their  orbit.  They 
defeated  the  Indians  humiliatingly  and 
disastrously  in  November  1962.  They  have 
isolated  the  Indians  from  all  the  other  south- 
east Asian  powers,  which  are  now  so  fright- 
ened by  Red  China  that  they  are  in  the 
process  of  trying  to  come  to  terms  with 
Peiping.  The  Chinese  have  tremendous  sway 
over  the  Indonesians.  And  Chinese  influ- 
ence even  extends  into  Europe,  for  Albania 
is  virtually  a  Chinese  satellite. 

Question.  What  do  these  successes  mean 
in  terms  of  China's  role  in  world  affairs? 

Answer.  The  rise  of  Red  China  presents 
an  entirely  new  situation  in  the  world  bal- 
ance of  power.  China  is  a  revolutionary 
power  with  global  ambitions.  It  is  deter- 
mined to  replace  Moscow  at  the  head  of 
what  the  Chinese  would  consider  a  com- 
pletely purified  and  revolutionary  world 
Communist  movement. 

The  Chinese  think  that  the  wave  of  victory 
which  they  are  riding  will  engulf  the  under- 
developed cotmtries.  particularly  those  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere,  where  people  who 
are  both  poor  and  colored  resent  the  wealthy 
white  cotmtries,  including  Russia.  China 
counts  on  the  frustrations,  the  weakness,  and 
the  fear  of  the  colored  peoples  of  the  world 
to  drive  them  into  Peiping's  control.  That 
is  why  they  are  working  so  hard — and  effec- 
tively— In  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

Question.  How,  exactly,  do  the  Chinese 
operate  in  these  areas? 


Answer.  They  have  various  weapons. 
Their  first  weapon  is  money — they  are  spend- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  on 
their  worldwide  operations.  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica the  Chinese  have  encouraged  Castro  to 
support  the  guerrillas  in  Venezuela.  They 
have  allied  with  him  in  a  struggle  to  win 
supremacy  over  Latin  American  conununism 
and,  in  the  process,  to  depose  the  pro-Soviet 
heads  of  the  big  Latin  American  Commu- 
nist Parties — in  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile, 
They  do  not  have  diplomatic  missions  in 
Latin  America,  but  they  frequently  use  their 
news  agency  offices — the  New  China  News 
Agency — as  their  base  for  subversion  ;uid 
bribery. 

The  Chinese  carry  on  an  immense  propa- 
ganda operation,  not  only  with  very  exten- 
sive broadcasts,  but  also  with  an  immense 
amount  of  literature.  Tliey  publish  their 
magazines  and  articles  in  about  15  languages 
and  spread  them  around  the  world  witli  no 
thought  of  cost.  Tliese  things  are  very  well 
done,  and  there  is  no  question  that  they  have 
some  influence.  At  the  University  of  Ca- 
racas in  Venezuela,  for  example,  you  don't 
see  Russian  literature,  you  don't  see  Ameri- 
can literature — you  see  Chinese  literature,  in 
impeccable  Spanish.  It  is  tailormade  for  the 
young,  the  radical,  the  violent,  the  dis- 
satisfied, the  frustrated. 

In  Africa,  the  Chinese  think  they  have 
great  chances,  because  they  feel  the  future 
there  holds  more  turmoil,  more  tribal  and 
ethnic  warfare,  and  more  anarchy  and 
chaos — the  kind  of  violence  which  they  have 
only  to  urge  on.  For  this  reason  they  have 
aided  the  revolutionaries  in  Zanzibar,  the 
rebels  in  the  Congo.  They  are  trying  to  buy 
up,  to  influence  and  to  give  training  and 
political  and  ideological  direction  to  the  dis- 
satisfied, frustrated  radicals  In  all  countries 
of  black  Africa. 

Question.  China  is  doing  all  this,  and  yet. 
internally,  it  is  a  weivk  country? 

Answer.  Yes.  This  is  the  most  remark- 
able aspect  of  its  achievements.  Not  only  is 
it  a  weak  country  with  an  enormous  popu- 
lation growth,  but  it  has  probably  become 
weaker  in  the  last  5  years.  China  was  hard 
hit  when  the  Rvissians  took  back  all  their 
technical  experts  and  stopped  all  economic 
aid  in  1960.  The  stagnation  of  Chinese  in- 
dustry in  the  last  5  years  is  almost  unparal- 
leled in  any  Communist  country.  Further- 
more, the  Chinese  ran  into  a  series  of  very  bad 
harvests.  They've  been  buying  the  wheat 
surpluses  of  Canada  and  Australia  for  some 
years  now;  only  in  this  way  have  they  been 
able  to  keep  going  in  the  food  sector. 

One  must  remember,  however,  that 
throughout  history  China  has  always  had 
immense  problems  arising  from  its  tremen- 
dous population,  from  recurrent  bad  har- 
vests and  floods  of  its  great  rivers.  The  Com- 
munist government,  if  nothing  else,  has  pro- 
duced a  degree  of  discipline  which  prevents 
wholesale  catastrophe;  even  at  the  worst  of 
the  economic  crisis  in  1960-61,  there  was  no 
mass  starvation  in  China. 

The  Chinese  seem  for  the  present  to  be 
concentrating  primarily  on  agriculture. 
Given  their  population  problems,  they  prob- 
ably can  do  little  else.  The  population  of 
China  is  estimated  to  be  somewhere  around 
650  to  700  million,  and  estimates  of  the  rate 
of  population  increase  have  ranged  as  high 
as  25  million  a  year.  This  explains  their 
interest  in  southeast  Asia,  which  is  tradi- 
tionally a  great  rice-producing  area. 

Question.  Isn't  it  a  paradox  that  a  poor 
country  has  nevertheless  become  a  great 
force  on  the  world  scene? 

Answer.  It  does  not  take  much  money  to 
run  guerrilla  wars.  It  is  true  that  the  Chi- 
nese are  short  of  modern  weapons,  but  guer- 
rillas do  not  need  many  modern  weapons. 
And  you  need  very  few  guerrillas — as  long  as 
the  population  is  not  hostile. 
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The  Chinese  Communists  are  perfectly 
willing  to  take  decades  to  defeat  the  West, 
lust  as  it  took  them  decades  to  conquer 
China.  They  think  that  time  is  on  their 
.side  Furthermore,  they  are  now  probably 
more  confident  than  ever  before  that  they 
can  surmount  their  poverty,  their  economic 
and  military  weaknesses.  They  have  en- 
dured everything  the  Russians  could  sub- 
ject them  to — boycott,  withdrawal  of  all  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid— and  yet  they  have 
gone  on  to  extend  their  Influence. 

Question.  With  the  Chinese  expanding  in 
so  many  directions,  where  do  you  think  we 
should  start  in  turning  them  back? 

Answer.  In  South  Vietnam.  The  key 
question  in  American  policy  today — Indeed, 
the  key  question  in  our  containment  of  the 
entire  problem  of  worldwide  Chinese  ex- 
pansionism— is  what  we  do  In  South  Viet- 
nam. If  we  stay  there  and  show  that  we  In- 
tend to  contain  North  Vietnam  and  China, 
then  we  will  have  taken  a  big  step  in  con- 
vincing the  Chinese  that  their  expansionist 
policies  are  dangerously  reckless. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  stay,  we  have  got  to 
adopt  an  entirely  new  policy.  The  problem 
Is  this:  we  do  not  want  to  be  drawn  into  a 
land  war  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  where  we 
would  be  at  a  great  disadvantage  and  the 
Chinese  at  a  great  advantage.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  do  have  sea  and  air  command,  as 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident  showed,  and  we 
should  use  this  advantage. 

Question.  What  specific  military  action  do 
you  propose? 

Answer.  We  must  put  pressure  on  North 
Vietnam  and  China  in  terrain  and  by  meth- 
ods of  our  own  choosing,  where  we  are  strong 
and  they  are  weak.  Specifically,  this  means 
guerrilla  raids  and  air  Ftrikes  on  bases  in 
North  Vietnam,  from  which  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  is  supplied  and  controlled. 

The  explosion  of  the  Chinese  nuclear  de- 
vice makes  this  policy  Imperative  because 
we  now  have  limited  time.  We  should  con- 
tain China  before  It  has  effective  atomic  and 
thermonuclear  weapons.  Later  on,  It  will 
be  much  more  difficult,  and  perhaps  almost 
Impossible,  to  contain  China  without  risking 
atomic  war. 

Question.  You  don't  believe,  then,  that  this 
policy  would  involve  us  in  an  all-out  war 
with  Communist  China? 

Answer.  No.  Contrary  to  what  many 
people  In  the  United  States  think,  the  Chin- 
ese do  not  want  a  major  war.  They  do  not 
take  high  risk.3  against  us.  Captured  Chin- 
ese military  documents  clearly  reveal  that 
the  Chinese  are  well  aware  of  our  thermo- 
nuclear capacity  and  also  of  our  conventional 
military  strength;  they  intend  to  take  no 
risk  that  would  unleash  this  power.  The 
Chinese  have  not  tried  to  invade  the  Nation- 
alist-held islands  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu. 
They  have  not  broken  the  truce  In  Korea. 
or  gone  into  Laos;  and  they  did  not  inter- 
vene In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

The  Chinese  calculation  is  that  they  will 
be  able  to  win  throughout  the  world,  grad- 
ually but  surely,  on  the  basis  of  guerrilla 
warfare.  This  strategy  calls  for  subversion 
at  such  a  slow  pace  that  Peiping  will  never 
run  the  risk  of  escalation,  to  the  point 
where  our  conventional  and  atomic  power 
would  come  in.  They  think  that  we  do 
not  know  how  to  meet  this  guerrilla  chal- 
lenge. 

We  have  to  make  it  quite  clear  to  the 
Chinese  that,  to  prevent  them  from  conquer- 
ing all  of  southeast  Asia  and  eventually 
flooding  Into  India  and  Japan,  we  are  deter- 
mined to  do  whatever  is  necessary. 

Question.  How  can  we  make  sure  that  this 
is  clearly  understood  by  the  Chinese? 

Answer.  The  only  reason  the  Korean  war 
started  was  that  the  North  Koreans,  and 
probably  the  Chinese  as  well,  assumed  that 
we  did  not  intend  to  defend  South  Korea. 


Nothing  is  worse,  particularly  in  this  atomic 
age,  than  uncertainty.  We  must  therefore 
draw  very  clear  lines  of  action,  then  let  It 
be  known  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  we  can 
and  will  enforce  them.  This  Is  the  difficulty 
now  in  South  Vietnam;  we  have  not  made 
our  position  clear  enough  to  the  enemy. 

What  I  propose  is  a  series  of  private  con- 
versations with  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Chinese.  We  would  make  It  clear  that 
we  do  not  intend  to  Invade  North  Vietnam 
or  China  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
do  not  Intend  to  let  them  Invade  South 
Vietnam.  We  would  Inform  them  of  our  In- 
tention to  prevent  this  by  military  force,  and 
point  out  that,  as  was  the  case  In  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin,  there  Is  nothing  they  could  do  to 
prevent  it.  Then,  on  a  graduated  basis,  we 
could  carry  out  a  program  of  guerrilla  raids 
and.  If  necessary,  air  strikes,  pausing  after 
each  one  to  give  the  Communists  time  for 
reflection. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  can  be  won  on  this  basis? 

Answer.  I  think  our  situation  there  can  be 
greatly  improved.  We  would  then  be  able  to 
begin  the  other  part  of  winning  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam:  setting  up  a  political  and 
social  system  that  could  survive  on  its  own — 
as,  for  example,  in  Malaysia.  But  we  must 
remember  that  it  took  the  British  10  years 
of  fighting  before  they  defeated  a  few  thou- 
sand Communist  guerrillas  In  the  jungles  of 
Malaya.  Only  then  could  they  build  up  a 
stable   and   independent   Malaysia. 

It  will  be  a  long  struggle  for  us  in  South 
Vietnam.  Guerrilla  war  Is  always  a  longer 
and  bloodier  struggle  than  the  kind  of  crisis 
that  the  Russians  confronted  us  with  in 
Berlin  and  In  Cuba.  We  should  expect 
neither  easy  nor  rapid  solutions,  and  the 
situation  may  very  well  get  worse  before  It 
gets  better. 

Question.  Why  Is  this  little,  faraway  coun- 
try so  Important  to  us? 

Answer.  Because  the  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  have  a  major  Communist  expan- 
sionistic  power  In  control  of  either  the  Asian 
or  the  European  continent.  This  was  our 
reason  for  stopping  the  Russians  at  the  time 
of  the  Berlin  |jlockade.  By  containing  Rus- 
sian Imperialism,  we  not  only  stopped  it  but 
also  set  in  motion  its  withdrawal — now  far 
advanced — from  Eastern  Europe.  By  con- 
taining Chinese  imperialism,  we  can  also 
probably  begin  Its  eventual  withdrawal  from 
such  places  as  North  Korea  and  North  Viet- 
nam. 

If  we  carry  out  guerrilla  raids  and  air 
strikes  against  North  Vietnam,  as  I  propose, 
we  can  expect  criticism  from  other  countries 
at  first.  But  eventually  they  will  respect  us 
all  the  more.  Almost  the  whole  world,  you 
win  remember,  was  opposed  Initially  to  what 
we  did  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  But 
as  soon  as  it  succeeded,  everybody  thought  It 
was  marvelous.  The  old  adage  still  holds 
true:  Nothing  succeeds  like  success — and 
nothing  fails  like  failure. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
plaud the  President's  most  difficult  but 
important  and  timely  decision  to  retal- 
iate, as  he  reportedly  did,  in  our  attacks 
on  North  Vietnam's  bases  following  the 
aggression  taken  against  our  own  Armed 
Forces  and  planes  in  South  Vietnam, 
My  only  observation  would  be  that  I 
wish  the  same  action  had  been  taken 
following  the  attacks  and  destruction  of 
our  bombers  on  some  of  the  bases  in 
South  Vietnam  last  fall.  If  such  action 
had  been  taken  then,  we  might  not  have 
had  the  attacks  on  our  bases  which  oc- 
curred over  the  weekend.  In  any  event, 
that  was  an  action  which  I  expressed 
the  hope  would  be  taken  at  the  time.   It 


was  not  taken,  but  it  has  been  taken  now. 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  succeed  in  con- 
vincing the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Chinese  Communists  that  we  mean  to 
adhere  to  our  national  policy,  which  is 
to  defend  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion the  freedom  of  those  governments 
which  have  asked  us  to  do  so.  I  think  it 
is  a  right  policy,  I  believe  it  would  be 
most  unfortunate,  and  would  cost  our 
Government  a  great  amoimt  of  loss  of 
prestige  and  respect  if  we  should  bend 
that  policy.  I  trust  that  it  will  be  im- 
plemented in  full. 


THE  FARMERS'  SHARE  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  NET  INCOME 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  for  somie 
time  I  have  been  viewing  with  increasing 
concern  the  failure  of  our  Nation's 
farmers  to  receive  a  fair  share  of  the 
national  net  income.  This  has  been 
especially  true  since  I  came  to  the  Senate 
4  years  ago  to  represent  a  great  agricul- 
tural State. 

During  this  time,  administration 
spokesmen  have  proclaimed  that  our 
country  has  been  on  a  rising  tide  of  pros- 
perity. This  has  been  followed  by  the 
observation  that  net  income  per  farm 
has  been  going  up.  Praise  for  the  great 
efficiency  of  our  farmers  is  always  lavish. 
But  such  proclamations  and  such  praise 
have  worn  thin  in  the  face  of  the  facts 
about  the  agricultural  situation — facts 
which  have  been  repeatedly  overlooked 
instead  of  being  squarely  faced. 

THE   FACTS 

The  fact  is  that  the  number  of  farms 
has  declined  by  .566,000  during  the  last 
4  years. 

~The  fact  Is  that  the  number  of  farm 
family  and  hired  workers  has  declined  by 
900,000  during  the  last  4  years. 

The  fact  is  that  total  farm  population 
has  declined  by  well  over  2»/4  million 
during  the  last  4  years. 

The  fact  is  that  farm  parity,  which  re- 
flects the  ratio  between  the  prices 
farmers  receive  for  their  products  and 
the  prices  of  items  they  purchase,  has 
consistently  been  below  81,  the  figure  in 
December  1960,  and  is  down  to  75  today. 

The  fact  is  that  costs  of  farm  produc- 
tion increased  more  than  $3  billion  dur- 
ing the  last  4  years. 

The  fact  is  that  the  indebtedness  of 
the  Nation's  farmers  increased  by  $12 
billion  during  the  last  4  years,  from  $26.2 
billion  to  $38.3  billion. 

The  fact  is  that  during  the  last  4  years 
total  realized  net  farm  income  increased 
by  $700  million;  but  this  increase  is  in 
terms  of  inflated  dollars,  not  real  dol- 
lars. The  real  dollar  increase,  in  terms 
of  1960  dollars,  has  amovmted  to  $200 
million,  which  is  far  below  the  increase 
enjoyed  by  other  sectors  of  our  economy. 

THE    STATEMENT    IN    THE    PRESmENT'S    MESSACI 

In  his  annual  budget  message  to  the 
Congress,  dated  January  25,  1965,  the 
President  stated  that  he  would  shortly 
make  his  recommendations  to  Congress 
to  continue  and  improve  our  farm  com- 
modity programs  and  that  he  strongly 
believes  that  programs  can  be  designed 
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that  will  "bolster  farm  income."  How- 
ever, in  the  budget  itself  appear  these 
ominous  words: 

But  in  view  of  the  market  outlook  for 
farm  commodities  at  home  and  abroad,  farm- 
ing alone  cannot  be  expected  to  provide  a 
decent  living  in  the  future  for  more  than 
about  1  million  farm  families,  even  with 
continued  Government  assistance. 

This  is  followed  by  a  recommended  de- 
crease of  $337  million  in  farm  price  sup- 
port, supply,  purchase,  and  other  farm 
income  stabilization  programs. 

THE    PRESIDENT'S    FARM    MESSAGE 

On  February  4,  the  President  sent  to 
Congress  his  farm  message.  No  specifics 
were  included.  These  will  appear  in  the 
administration's  proposed  feed  grains 
and  other  bills  which  are  now  being 
drafted  and  will  soon  be  sent  to  Congress 
for  introduction  and  committee  hear- 
ings. 

The  objectives  contained  in  his  farm 
message  are  pretty  much  the  lame  as 
those  which  have  been  set  forth  in  pre- 
vious administration  farm  bills: 

An  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able and  stable  prices  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Effective  use  of  our  agricultural  resoiu-ces 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  world  peace  through  trade  and  aid. 

A  workable  b.ilance  between  supply  and 
demand  at  lower  costs  to  the  Government. 

Opportunity  for  the  efficient  family  farmer 
to  earn  parity  of  income  from  farming 
operations. 

Parity  of  opportunity  for  all  rural  people. 
Including  new  opportunity  for  small  farmers. 

But  the  facts  which  I  have  earlier  set 
forth  demonstrate  that  nice-sounding 
objectives  contained  in  previous  farm 
messages  and  farm  bills  have  not  been 
matched  by  performance. 

Also,  instead  of  lowering  costs  to  the 
Government,  the  costs  have  steadily 
mounted.  Government  program  pay- 
ments have  risen  from  $693  million  in 
1960  to  approximately  $2  billion  in  1964. 
Thus,  instead  of  improved  income  from 
regular  commercial  sources,  our  farmers 
have  had  to  look  to  tiie  Government  for 
an  increase  of  well  over  SI  billion  in 
payments  to  just  about  keep  even  with 
their  real  1960  income. 

The  President  has  made  some  recom- 
mendations which  I  believe  are  signifi- 
cant: 

First.  Economic  development  of 
smaller  and  medium-sized  communities 
to  insure  a  healthy  economic  base  for 
rural  America.  "I  will  soon  make  recom- 
mendations that  will  urge  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  be  improved,"  he  said. 
In  1963, 1  offered  legislation  which  would 
have  extended  this  act's  coverage  to  rural 
counties  which  have  lost  substantial 
farm  population.  It  was  rejected  by  the 
administration's  leadership  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  trust  that  they  have  had  a  change 
of  heart  now. 

Second.  Utilize  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  make  the  free  market  sys- 
tem work  more  effectively  for  the  farmer. 
I  agree,  and  I  have  consistently  advo- 
cated a  requirement  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  not  be  permitted  to  sell 
CCC  stocks — except  when  offset  by 
equivalent  purchases — for  less  than  120 


percent  of  the  current  support  price.  His 
dumping  practices  in  recent  years,  while 
saving  some  grain  storage  costs,  have 
seriously  depressed  market  prices  for 
farmers. 

Third.  A  long-term  cropland  adjust- 
ment program.  I  have,  since  coming  to 
the  Senate,  consistently  sponsored  legis- 
lation for  this  purpose — with  the  proviso 
that  the  amount  of  land  retired  be  lim- 
ited within  a  community  area  to  prevent 
disruptive  effects  on  our  smaller  com- 
munity businesses. 

Fourth.  Establishment  of  commodity 
stocks  required  as  a  reserve  for  national 
secmity,  emergency  relief,  and  domestic 
economic  stabilization — such  stocks  to  be 
Insulated  from  the  market  and  the  costs 
thereof  to  be  separated  from  the  cost  of 
farm  orice  and  income  support  programs. 

I  have  been  advocating  such  a  step  for 
years.  It  is  foolish  to  talk  about  sur- 
pluses when  we  do  not  have  our  reserve 
requirements  established.  Once  these 
have  been  established,  then  the  stocks 
over  and  above  them  can  properly  be 
termed  "surpluses." 

These  particular  recommendations 
sound  good,  but  I  shall  have  to  await  the 
specifics  before  making  a  final  judgment. 

COSTS     TO    TAXP.^YERS 

I  wish  the  President  would  have  come 
out  for  a  change  in  the  budgeting  for  the 
major  items  which  presently  appear  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  budget. 

Too  many  superficial  articles  are  being 
written  which  give  the  general  taxpaying 
public  the  erroneous  idea  that  all  the 
money  being  spent  in  the  USDA  opera- 
tions ends  up  in  the  pockets  of  our 
farmers.  If  the  writers  of  these  articles 
would  take  the  trouble  to  visit  our  rural 
areas  and  to  analyze  the  USDA  budget, 
they  would  soon  understand  that  less 
than  half  of  these  expenditm'es  go  to 
farmers. 

For  example,  a  recent  study  by  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  shows 
that  of  the  $21.3  billion  cost  of  the  food- 
for-peace  program  in  the  period  since 
1954,  $6.9  billion  went  to  farmers 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration; $4.5  billion  went  to  other  seg- 
ments of  our  domestic  economy;  and  $9.8 
billion  went  to  foreign  aid.  Still,  the 
costs  of  running  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  are  all  in  the  USDA  budget, 
usually  appearing  as  an  item  labeled 
"Reimbursement  for  Net  Realized 
Losses"  of  CCC. 

What  should  be  done  is  to  so  arrange 
the  budget  as  to  place  the  costs  of  CCC 
operating  losses  in  perspective,  showing 
amounts  chargeable  to  foreign  aid, 
amounts  chargeable  to  the  school  lunch 
program,  amounts  chargeable  to  the 
armed  services  and  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, and  amounts  chargeable  to 
farmers. 

If  they  understand  the  facts  about 
agriculture  and  agricultural  income,  I  do 
not  believe  the  American  taxpayer  should 
or  would  complain  about  the  costs  to 
government  needed  to  help  provide  a  de- 
cent living  for  our  farmers  and  their 
families.  Throughout  our*'  history,  the 
public  has  been  abundantly  supplied  with 
food  and  raw  materials  for  manufactur- 
ing, and  prices  of  these  goods  have  been 


low.  Our  agriculture  has  furnished  large 
quantities  of  food  for  the  relief  of  himger 
in  other  coimtries.  Last  year  only  19 
percent  of  our  disposable  income  was 
spent  for  food.  Ten  years  ago  it  was 
22  percent.  Last  year  it  was  30  percent 
in  'West  Europe.  50  percent  in  Russia,  and 
up  to  90  percent  in  some  of  the  underde- 
veloped countries.  In  short,  our  national 
farm  policy  has  provided  both  abun- 
dance and  rapid  technical  progress, 
which  are  of  great  value  to  the  Nation. 
But  it  has  failed  to  provide  our  farmers 
with  rewards  commensurate  with  hard 
work,  managerial  competence,  initiative, 
and  enterprise,  in  comparison  with  the 
rest  of  our  economy. 

Some  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
from  big  cities  would  do  well  to  realize 
that  if  our  agricultural  economy  does  not 
enjoy  a  fair  share  of  the  national  net  in- 
come,  the  market  for  goods  manufac- 
tured in  their  districts  v.ill  be  depressed 
and  there  will  be  unemployment.  When 
they  shout  "subsidy,"  let  them  look  to 
Government  programs  which  benefit  the 
maritime  industry,  the  transportation  in- 
dustry, and  the  defense  industries.  Also, 
studies  by  research  economists  at  Iowa 
State  University,  Cornell  University, 
Penn  State  University,  and  Oklahoma 
State  University  make  it  clear  that  with- 
out Government  programs,  net  annual 
farm  income  would  fall  from  $12  billion 
to  S6  billion.  Another  way  of  looking  at 
it  is  that  by  a  public  expenditure  of  S3 
billion  on  crop  acreage  control,  price  sup- 
port, and  commodity  storage  programs, 
net  farm  income  is  S6  billion  higher. 
This  additional  $6  billion  in  purchasing 
power  for  our  farmers  is  being  plowed 
back  into  our  national  economy,  almost 
surely  with  some  multiplier  effect.  It 
may  be  recalled  that  the  administration 
argued  that  there  would  be  a  2-to-l. 
3-to-l.  and  even  a  4-to-l  multiplier  effect 
for  each  dollar  spent  as  a  result  of  the 
tax  cut  enacted  last  year.  Although  such 
arguments  are  difficult  to  prove,  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  multiplier 
effect  vvTJth  respect  to  each  dollar  spent 
by  our  farmers  is  any  less  than  in  the 
case  of  the  tax-cut  dollars. 

PLIGHT      OF     COMMODITY      CREDIT     CORPORATION 

Too  few  of  our  farmers  are  familiar 
with  what  has  been  happening  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Due  to 
the  negligence  of  the  Congress,  over  $8 
billion  of  its  capital  has  been  lost  with- 
out being  restored.  It  was  this  negli- 
gence which  brought  about  the  urgent 
deficiency  appropriation  of  $1.6  billion 
which  was  recently  rushed  through  the 
Congress.  The  table  set  forth  below 
shows  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  prepared  by  me  may 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Total  capital  in  tise  (out  of 
$14,500,000,000  author- 
ized) as  Dec.  31,  1964 $14,180,600,000 

Amount  thereof  "lost"  as  of 

June  30,   1964 -8.166,134.000 
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A-  -ai  1965  appropr.  iZJTnetlT^Tlr^^^^r.r.rn^^^  aTT^  r^^uirrforTi^ng^S^r 

rt..'capitl                 --  ei.  574. 000, 000    ^estL^h  Tthis  klnd-^S  which  I  have  fanners    off    the    farms   because    the^ 

••lost   capital __    [JJ!f'bJ^n  advocating.    I  hope  that  the  allotments  are  not  sufficient  to  enable 

Available  capital  administration's  leaders  will  finally  heed  them  to  make  a  living  even  with  higher 

funds >  7. 588. 466. 000    ^j^^^      jj     mdeed.  If  such  a  program  Is  support  prices.        ,,       ,     ,     ^         ,„ 

Already  committed  to  crop  carried  out    who  can  say  that  the  re-  Another   alternative   is   to   have   low 

loans  and  Inventory  as  of  QuSments  for  oui  Nation's  agriculture  price  supports  and  few  controls^   This 

Dec.  31,  1964 ^7.413.322,889     J^J^'^ements^ lor  oui^  ^  ^uuon  farmers?  tends  to  build  up  surpluses  and  depress 

Available    for    addi-  I.  for  one.  am  not  ready  to  accept  this    themarket.  i*„^„f.„«c  tv^of  no 

"^  tionai  crop  loans..         175. 143.  Ill  ^\^^  ^f  the  President.  ^  There  are  many  alternatives  that  lie 

between,  and  these  are  the  ones  we  have 

.  compare  this  ^o  commitments  to  loarxs  ikconsistkkt  policies  ^^^^  following.     Thus,  there  are  volun- 

and  inventories  of  $8,192,620,000  on  Feb.  1.        Both  the  administration  and  the  Con-    ^         programs    which    have    attractive 

1964.  and  $8,465^4^000  on  peb.  1.  1963.  ^^,^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^^rols  have  heretofore    J^^^rS  built  Into  them;  but  these  are 

Ifr'eVdv'cSttld         -    $7,413,322,889  foUowed  inconsistent  farm  policies.    We    ^^^  ^^  compeUing  as  to  literally  force 

MaU  i^es  from  uq-  have  seen  legislation  passed  here  which    compliance,  and  some  farmers  find  that 

uidations         -1.015,000.000  would  bring  thousands  of  more  acres  or    ^j^^y  ^^^  ^^  better  by  not  coming  into 

farmland    into    production.    When    an     ^^^  program.     When  the  features  are 

Available    after    iiq-  amendment  was  offered,  as  I  did,  to  pro-    compelling — either  because  of  good  ef- 

uidation 6.398.322,889  ^^^^^  ^^^  growing  of  crops  declared  by    ^^^^  ^^^^  compliance  or  penalties  for 

Available,  as  above,  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  in  sur-    noncompliance,   a   program   cannot   be 

additional    loans    and         .„  ,,,  „,  plus,  it  was  rejected  by  the  administra-     termed  "voluntary."   It  is  in  this  middle 

inventory  ------         I'o.i^.  tlon's  leaders.   Last  year  the  administra-     ground  that  most  of  the  argument  in 

^fo  Sre  capifai    .         1,600,000,000  tion's  own  cotton-wheatbUl  provided  for    ^'^^^         ^^^^^  p^^^e. 

.  AdditSnai  borrowing  au-  retirement  of  over  1  milUon  acres  of  cot-        j  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^s  an  alternative  "no 

thorized  for  capital— -         319,400,000  ton  land  from  production  at  a  cost  oi    p^ce  supports  and  no  controls"  because. 

—  from  $45  to  $60  per  acre,  but  with  no    .^  ^^^  j^^e  of  the  studies  to  which  I 

Total    available    for  cross  compliance.    Much  of  this  acreage    previously  referred,  there  are  no  Mem- 

ccc   programs 8,592,866,000  ^^j    j^^    grown    to   soybeans    and   feed    ^ers  of  Congress  I  know  of  who  would 

Mr     MILLER.    Mr.     President,     the  grains.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  been    ggriously  consider  it. 
<8  166  134  000  "lost"  represents  losses  by  paying  out  millions  of  dollars  to  retire        j^.  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^hat  what  is  needed  is 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  through  cropland  from  production.    Such  mcon-    ^  long-range  cropland  retirement  pro- 
orice  support  programs,  with  inventories  sistent  policies  are  not  fair— either  to  the     ^^^^  ^^^^  competitive  bidding,  prop- 
being  disposed  of  at  less  than  cost,  largely  farmers  or  to  the  taxpayers.  g^ly  administered,  accompanied  by  rea- 
throu-'h  the  food-for-peace  program.    Of                                inflation  sonable  support  prices  which  will  not  be 
this  total.  $1,574  million  was  restored  by        There  are  two  sides  to  the  cost-price    so  high  as  to  cause  disinterest  hi  crop- 
the  fiscal  1965  appropriation  and  $1,600  squeeze— one,  the  price  side;  the  other,    land  retirement.    I  beUeve  consideration 
million  has  now  been  restored  by  the  the  cost  side.    Not  enough  attention  has    should  be  given  to  some  arrangement 
recent  fiscal  1965  deficiency  appropria-  been  given  to  the  second.    During  the    which  wiU  provide  more  incentive  to  tne 
tion  leaving  a  total  of  almost  $5  billion  last  4  years,  the  deficit  spending  policies    family  farmer,  whether  operating  as  an 
wh^ch  Congress  has  neglected  to  restore,  of  the  administration  and  a  majority  of    individual,  a  partnership,  or  m  corporaie 
Of  course  this  may  help  to  make  the  the  Members  of  Congress  have  run  our    form,  as  distinguished  from  other  types 
spending  budget  appear  lower,  but  the  Government  $28  billion  deeper  into  debt,     of  farm  arrangement.     There  are  noi 
day  of  reckoning  eventually  arrives— as  and  this  has  been  accompanied  by  over    only  economic  considerations  out  social 
it  did  with  the  $1.6  billion  deficiency  ap-  $28  billion  Infiation.    As  the  purchasing     values  as  well  to  be  weighed  m  maiung 
propriation  and  as  it  will  with  future  power  of  the  dollar  has  been  steadily    our  decisions, 
deficiency  appropriations.  going    down,   one   cannot   blame   wage  ^^_«^— ^^— 
RESEARCH  FOR  industrial  USES  eariicrs  when  they  seek  higher  wages. 
rr^     J   ..•       •  V,  ^  «/n^■.^,.  r.f  tvip  prii  Slncc  all  of  their  dollars  are  worth  less,            PRESIDENT'S   MESSAGE   ON 
to,^i^«Srnf''itDes  Moines  Register  they    need   more   dollars.    All    of   this           ^       NATURAL  BEAUTY 
Sn^fofh^prte^'u^?^^^^^^^^^  f.S^ir?3"b?fl?onrV^^^^^^^^                   Mrs.    NEUBERGER.    Mr.    Resident 
Fifth  Annual  Farm  Policy  Review  Con-  ?^f  ;°^-"P.,^?he  ji^I^one  JrS^             ^ith  staccato-hke  impact,  the  President 
ference  in  Washington,  D.C.,  that  public  the  farmer  ^^  ^^^^^ff^^^  °"f^_^hfs  llb^^^     has  been  sending  messages  to  Congress, 
expenditures  in  agricultural  research  and  \"^7^!^f,i?^„  ?  ^  so„eeze  h£  bSime     And  all  of  them  are  worthy  of  great  con- 
education  have  been  steadily  mounting,  ^nd  so  the  co^-price^sq^^                              sideration  and  great  interest, 
and  that  there  has  been  "a  fantastic  out-  ^^„^^J.^^^,,^^"^ffof  omduSon  w^uld  do        They  have  been  coming  so  fast  that  I 
pouring"  of  new  technology  and  invest-  d°!^",^^^„\^,  J'^'f?,  °^record  of  t^                     can  hardly  keep  up  with  them,  because 
ments  in  fertilizer,  chemicals,  machinery  well  to  !?1J°^^^!^^J^^^°^^:  °^^^^^^^^^                 there  is  so  much  in  them  that  is  of  in- 
and  other  production   goods.     He   ob-  bers  of  Congi ess  on  deficit  spending.           ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^    ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

served:  '''"''^  program  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  program,  and  now  the 
This  surge  of  forces  pushing  agricultural  The  President  has  advocated  a  contin-  one  on  natural  beauty  and  conservation. 
production  upward  has  hit  the  farm  economy  uation  of  the  present  voluntary  wheat  j  ^^  ^^^e  each  of  us  looks  into  each 
at  the  same  time  as  a  sudden  change  In  the  ^nd  feed  grain  programs  "with  improve-  ^jessage  to  find  that  which  is  of  par- 
character  of  the  demand  for  food.  ments";  and  he  has  come  out  for  a  long-  ticular  interest  to  himself,  and  so  I  find 
It  is  his  view  that  demand  for  quality  range  cropland  adjustment  program.  ^^  the  message  on  conversation  two 
protein  foods  is  becoming  inelastic,  and  All  of  us  are  awaiting  the  specifics  with  pojnts  on  which  I  should  like  to  comment, 
this  realization  should  temper  optimistic  Interest.  ^  ^  The  one  on  preservation  of  our  system 
forecast  that  improved  diets  for  low-  It  might  be  well  to  make  a  few  obser-  of  parks,  seashores,  and  recreation  areas 
SelaSueswS  sol^  vations  at  this  point.  In  seeking  to  is  of  especial  interest  to  me,  because  I 
betu^en  sTdIv  and  d^^^^^  raise  net  farm  income,  there  are  alter-  have  been  fighting  a  long  tune  to  get  my 

^BSk^T^j^^z  ^^^l^v^^%ne.^rpax  ^^Sr^^^^ 
Z^::^:^^^^^^^^  =^^'^^{^^:B  HS^s-^rir^-^j^s 

as  the  activities  of  the  Government  are  tion  in  the  export  ^^^^^^^  ^^"^^^^^^  ^take  them  for  granted,  and  it  takes  peo- 
concemed.  There  have  been  some  truly  must  be  preserved  ^^^^^"^f "^^^,[f  ^^^  p?e  in  th^  more  crowded  urban  areas  of 
amazing  developments  in  industrial  uses    than  diminished.    It  entaUs  costly  ad      pie  m  tne  mo 
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our  country  to  make  us  appreciate  the 
need  for  preservation  of  them. 

The  President  spoke  of  our  recrea- 
tion areas  as  not  meeting  the  needs  of  a 
growing  population.  He  has  proposed 
that  a  land  and  wat-er  conservation 
fund  be  used  to  acquire  lands  needed  in 
"making  this  a  parks-for-America  dec- 
ade." Among  the  projects  specified  un- 
der this  fund  was  the  Oregon  Dunes  Na- 
tional Seashore. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  saw' 
fit  to  include  in  his  natural  beauty  goals 
a  dunes  area  that  has  been  described  as 
"the  most  beautiful  and  impressive 
coastal  dunes  in  North  America." 

I  wish  also  to  recall  for  my  colleagues 
that  that  bill  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
last  year  and  lay  fallow  on  the  Senate 
Calendar  for  weeks  and  weeks  and  weeks, 
and  was  still  Ijing  there  at  adjournment 
time.  In  farming,  the  principle  in  hav- 
ing land  lay  fallow  is  that  the  land  is 
enriched.  I  am  hoping  very  much  that 
very  soon  an  enriched  bill  on  that  sub- 
ject will  come  forward. 

The  President's  message  on  natural 
beauty  devoted  merited  attention  to  the 
problems  created  by  increasing  use  of 
pesticides  in  our  society.  It  is  apparent 
to  many  of  us  that  we  have  too  little  in- 
formation of  the  effects  of  various  com- 
pounds used  to  control  insects.  Thus, 
we  are  pleased  to  hear  the  President's  an- 
nouncement that  he  has  included  in- 
creased funds  in  the  budgets  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Interior,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  re- 
search into  pesticides  and  their  effects 
throughout  our  environment. 

This  research,  as  the  President  pointed 
out,  Includes  study  of  the  means  by 
which  pesticide  compounds  break  down 
and  disappear  in  nature,  as  well  as  con- 
stant checks  on  the  level  of  pesticides  in 
water,  air.  soil,  and  food  supply. 

Concurrently,  and  appropriat-ely,  the 
President  is  recommending  additional 
fimds  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
use  in  research,  regulatory  control,  and 
education  programs  aimed  at  reducing 
contamination  from  toxic  chemicals, 

I  anticipate  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
ciilture  will  find  a  receptive  Congress  * 
when  he  submits  the  legislation  which 
the  President  mentioned  to  tighten  con- 
trols over  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
agricultural  chemicals.  This  legislation 
will  include  licensing  and  factory  inspec- 
tion of  manufacturers,  thus  clearly  plac- 
ing the  burden  of  proof  of  safety  on  the 
proponent  of  the  chemical,  rather  than 
on  the  Government.  This  is  where  it 
should  have  been  all  along. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  8,  1965: 

Engraver   in   the  Mint 

Frank  Gasparro,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Engraver  in  the  Mint  of  the  United  States 
at  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

N.^TioNAL  Commission  on  Technology,  Ar- 

TOMATION,    AND    ECONOMIC    PROGRESS 

Garth  L.  Mangum,  of  Utah,  to  be  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress. 

Pt;BLic   Health   Service 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel  ac- 
tion in  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations : 

I.  For  appointment: 

To  be  senior  surgeons 
Dorothea  B.  Chapman 
David  B.  Dolese 

To  he  surgeons 
James  C.  King  Robert  E.  G.  Norton 

Edward  A.  Lichter  Robert  Van  Hoek 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeons 


To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 


Robert  S.  Adelstein 
David  E.  Anderson 
WUliam  R.  Ayers 
Howard  R.  Bagwell.  Jr, 
Murlyn  D.  Bellamy 
Richard  J.  Betz 
Arthur  D.  Bloom 
George  F.  Borge 
Prank  R.  Brand 
Bobby  C.  Brown 
William  T.  Butler 
William  Chin 
James  P.  Comer 
Michael  L.  Connell 
Stephen  G.  Cronin 
Paul  T.  Davidson 
George  B.  De  Blanc 


James  D.  Masterson 
John  D.  Millar 
Richard  M. 

Morrow,  Jr. 
Donald  L.  Morton 
Robert  A.  Nemlroff 
Bernard  A.  Nigro 
Daniel  J.  O'Connell 
Charles  T. 

O'Connor,  Jr. 
Lowell  W.  Perry 
George  E.  Pickett 
Donald  T.  Quick 
Ronald  R.  Roberto 
Harold  S. 

Rosenberg 
Wendell  F.  Rosse 


Lionel  H.  De  Montigny  Robert  V.  Russell 


ADJOURNMENT 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
3  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.),  vmder 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Tuesday.  Febniary  9, 
1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


Gregory  G.  Dimijian 
John  M.  Dyer,  Jr. 
Blaise  E.  Favara 
Michael  M.  Prank 
Joseph  P. 

Praumenl,  Jr. 
Donald  T. 

Fredrickson 
Gary  D.  Friedman 
Sandor  A.  Friedman 
Harry  L.  Galloway 
Elbert  W.  Goff 
Harold  L.  Goldberg 
^Christian  N. 

Hansen.  Jr. 
Henry  R.  Harris 
James  F.  Jekel 
Marvin  A.  Kirschner 
Lawrence  M. 

Klainer 
Albert  C.  Kolbye,  Jr. 
Maurice  G.  Marcus 
Bernard  R .  Marsh 
Robert  G.  Martin 

To  be  dental  surgeons 
C.  Larry  Crabtree 
Stanely  B.  Helfetz 
Francis  J.  Kendrlck 

To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeons 


Joseph  S.  Safko 
Larry  D.  Samuels 
Arnold  L.  Schroeter 
Gabriel  H.  Schwartz 
Laurence  R. 

Schweitzer 
Michael  Serber 
George  W.  Seuffert 
Bertrand  N.  Shaffer 
Charles  J.  Smith 
Michael  B.  Sporn 
Arthur  J.  L.  Strauss 
Carl  F.  Szuter 
Theodore  W. 

Thoburn 
Louis  W.  Tinnin 
Richard  B.  Uhrlch 
Henry  N.  Wellman 
Raymond  P.  Wood,  II 
Dorwen  G.  Wright 
Richard  Jay 

Wurtman 
Richard  D.  Zonis 


David  W.  Bishop 
Robert  C.  Faine 
James  H.  Greene,  Jr. 
Edward  Herzig 
Sheldon  G.  Ivers 
Wayne  A.  Jenkins 
Larry  K.  Korn 
Paul  J.  Loos 
Horace  E.  Lyon 

To  be  sanitary  engineers 
Paul  H.  Bedrosian         Edgar  A.  Jeffrey 
Richard  W.  Eldredge    Roger  D.  Lee 


Richard  P. 

Ribisl,  Jr. 
Jacob  P.  Schmltt 
Robert  J.  Tadlock 
Powell  B.  Trotter  ni 
Henry  J.  Van  Hatsel 
Jack  A.  Wallace 
Richard  G.  Weaver 


Vernon  E.  Andrews 
Richard  A.  Coddlng- 

ton 
Gary  N.  Dietrich 
Dewasme  E.  Durst 
Floyd  L.  Galpln 

To  be  assistant 
Donald  A.  Anderson 
PavU  D.  Eckrich 
Clyde  J.  Dial 
James  T.  Ellison,  Jr. 
Alan  C.  Foose 
Hugh  Neff  Jenkins 
Barry  L.  Johnson 
M3^on  O.  Knudson 
Edwin  C.  Lippy 
Russell  C.  LeGalbo 
David  A.  Luoma 


Pearce  M.  Klazer 
Herbert  F.  Klein 
Jeremiah  R.  Lynch 
Ronald  A.  Popkin 
Eric  A.  Seiffer 

sanitary  engineers 

Donald  J.  Martin 
James  C.  Meredith 
Barry  H.  Reid 
Mllbourn  L.  Smith 
Morris  G.  Tucker 
James  R.  Vincent 
George  W.  Williams 
Donald  T.  Wruble 
George  K.  Young,  Jr. 
Ralph  K.  Yukumoto 


To  be  junior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 

William  R.  McCoy 
Dale  A,  Stevenson 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacists 
Loren  D  Howe 
Philip  R.  Hugill 
William  M.  Mashburn 

To  be  assistant  pharmacists 
Elmer  W.  Akin  Sydney  P.  Galloway 

Jean  P.  Davignon  James  C.  Hughes 

Robert  Brotman  Richard  M.  King 

Emil  L.  Cekada  Michael  J.  Kopcho 

To  be  scientists 

Nelms  B.  Boone  John  E.  Nickols,  Jr. 

Vernon  J.  Fuller  Charles  H.  Powell 

To  be  sanitarians 

David  H.  Flora  Thomas  J.  Sharpe 

Samuel  W.  Hoover 
Steadman     M.     Over- 
man 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitarians 

Victor  L.  Casper  Richard   J.   Van   Tul- 

Norman  G.  Edmisten        nen 
Alfred  B.  Kline,  Jr. 

To  be  assistant  sanitarians 
Frederick  Gene  Headley 
WiUiam  E.  Knestls 

To  be  veterinary  officer 
Thomas  P.  Cameron 

To  be  senior  assistant  veterinary  officer 
Amos  E.  Palmer 

To  be  nurse  officers 
Catherine  E.  Berkhelmer 
Mary  L.  Mills 

To  be  therapist 
James  C.  Hufsey 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapist 
Riley  B.  Bingham 

To  be  assistant  therapist 
William  W.  Murray 

To  be  health  services  officers 
Henry  P.  James 
Rias  H.  Majors 

To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officers 
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Robert  L.  Booth 
Charles  L.  Cox 
Kenneth  H.  Palter 
Clifton  R.  Gravelle 
James  M.  Hardin 
James  D.  Moore 


Anthony  Robert  Pol- 

cari 
Vincent  J.  Sodd 
William  H.  Spillane 
Charles  T.  Wilson 
Wilbur  E.  Wright 


To  be  assistant  health  services  officers 
Gregory  J.  Barone         Kenneth  D.  Howard 
Charles   F.  L.   Brown,  Thomas  J.  Keaat 
Jr.  Ralph  E.  Shaping 

Wayne  G.  Brown 

n.  For  permanent  promotions : 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
Robert  J.  Felbusch 
Ronald  E.  Gastlneau 


To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacists 

Francis  P.  Barletta 
Norman  L.  Dunfee 

To  be  assistant  pharmacist 
Harry  A.  Bivens 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitarian 
John  J.  Bolen 

DEPARTMENT    OF   THE    NaVY 

Kenneth  E.  BeLieu.  of  Oregon,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  vice  Paul  Burgess  Fay, 
Jr.  resigned. 

Graeme  C.  Bannerman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  vice  Kenneth  E.  BeLieu. 

In  THE  Marine  Corps 
Having  designated,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  5232,  Lt.  Gen.  Henry  W.  Buse,  Jr., 
US  Marine  Corps,  for  commands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  said  section,  I 
nominate  him  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general  whUe  so  serving. 

In  the  Navy 
The  following  named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral : 


SUPPLY  CORPS 


•Alcken,  John  E. 
♦Allen,  Cecil  C. 
Aull,  Herbert  H. 
•Baldwin,  Frank  E. 
Bates,  Raymond  H. 
Bennett,  Keith 
Clement,  Earl  G. 
Cohn,  Murry 
Creel,  Clarence  A. 
Crosby,  Philip 
Dale,  Oscar  N. 
•De  Young,  Warren  R. 
Farley,  William  B. 
Foulkes,  William  O. 
Gardner,    Charles    A. 
•Gaver,  Harry  L. 
Geneste,  Elmon  A.,  Jr. 
•Graham,  Rupert  E. 
Haddock,  William  N. 
Henn,  Carl  L.,  Jr. 
•Hopkins,  Warren  G. 
•Johannesen,    William 

A. 
•Johnson,  Herbert  L. 
Jones,  Russell  A. 
Lipscomb,  John  W.,  Jr 
Longnecker.  Kenneth 

W. 


LINE 


John  V.  Smith 
Clyde  J.  Van  Arsdall, 

Jr. 
Ernest  E.  Christensen 
Reuben  T.  Whltaker 
Walter  H.  Baumberger 
Joseph  B.  Tibbets 
Nels  C.  Johnson 
Samuel  R.  Brown,  Jr. 
Richard  B.  Lynch 
John  N.  Shaffer 
John  H.  Maurer 
Fred  E.  Bakutus 


Ell  T.  Reich 
Robert  E.  Rlera 
Turner  F.  Caldwell,  Jr. 
David  Lambert 
Horace  V.  Bird 
Prank  L.  Pinney,  Jr. 
Donald  G.  Irvine 
Marshall  W.  White 
Francis  D.  Boyle 
Mason  B.  Freeman 
Rufus  L.  Taylor 
Jackson  D.  Arnold 
Joseph  E.  Rice 


MEDICAL    CORPS 

Joseph  L.  Yon 
Robert  O.  Canada,  Jr. 
Horace  D.  Warden 

SUPPLY    CORPS 

Robert  H.  Northwood 
Ira  F.  Haddock 

CIVIL   ENGINEER   CORPS 

Harry  N.  Wallln 

The  following  named  Reserve  officers  for 
permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral : 

LINE 

Richard  D.  Adams 

CIVIL    ENGINEER    CORPS 

Edward  H.  Gessner 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  captain  In  the  staff  corps,  as  Indicated, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
bylaw: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 


Adams,  William  C,  Jr. 

Arnold,  Homer  S. 

Austin,  Frank  H.,  Jr. 

•Bamberg,  Paul  G. 

Barton,  Robert  K. 

Bird,  Edward  W. 

Blakey,  Ernest  A. 

•Broaddus,  Carl  A..  Jr. 

Browne,  Howard  S.,  Jr. 

Cales,  Robert  J. 

•Cruft,  George  E. 

•Drake,  Robert  M. 

•Gillespy,  Robert  R., 
Jr. 

•Golbranson,  Frank  L. 

•Gundelflnger,  Benja- 
min F. 


Hines,  Larry  J. 
•Hubbard,  Hampton 
Humes,  James  J. 
Imburg,  Jerome 
•Kaufman,  Paul 
'McLean,  Donald  H. 
Morris,  David  P.,  Jr. 
Ostapowicz,  Frank 
•Peters,  Earl  R. 
•Rohrs,  Lloyd  C. 
Rupnlk,  Edward  J. 
Schulte,  John  H. 
•Sebrechts,  Paul  H. 
Snyder,  William  A. 
•Stark,  James  E. 
Workman,  Robert  D. 


•Maas,  William  C. 
Maxwell,  Lester  G. 
McClaren,  Wesley  J. 
•McMorrles,  Edwin  E. 
McPlke,  Howard  D. 
•Miller,  John  D. 
•Mllllren,  Howard  C. 
•Paulsen,  William  N. 
•Penebaker,  George  W, 
•Pun'lance,    Raymond 

E.,  Jr. 
Rivers,  Vernon  G. 
Robinson,  William  J. 
Schauffler,  Robert  A. 
.•Schoggen,  Joe  G. 
Sigman,  William  E. 
Simpson,    Samuel    R., 

Jr. 
Smith,  Bert  E. 
Smith,  James  A. 
Stringer,  Carl  J.,  Jr. 
•Sullivan,  Raymond  S. 
•Walker,  Woodrow  T. 
Wells,  Robert  A. 
Whiteside,  Charles  E. 
Woodfln,  Kenneth  L. 


Bates,  George  M.  Chapman,  George  T., 

•Baty,  Edward  M.  Jr. 

♦Bauerlein,  Leo  P.         Choyce,  Charles  V. 
Bauernfelnd,      Joseph  •Christensen,  Charles 


CHAPLAIN   CORPS 


•Below,  Ralph  W. 
Carpenter,  Malcolm  A 
Casazza,  David  J. 
Danielsen,  John  M. 
•Penning,  Robert  C. 
Harrison,  Robert  M. 


Heyl,  Richard  P. 
.Kelly,  Joseph  A. 
Radcllffe,  Robert  W. 
Sobel,  Samuel 
Swanson,  Eugene  S. 
Wissing,  John  L. 


H. 
•Bayslnger,  Reaves  H., 

Jr. 
•Beatty,  William  F. 
Beck,  Frederic  E.,  Jr. 
•Beeler,  James  W. 
•Beesley,  David  L. 
•Beesley,  Howard  L. 
•Bell,  James  R. 
•BeUar,  Fred  J.  Jr. 
•Belter,  Robert  H. 
Benn,  Joseph  W.,  Jr. 
•Bennett,  Robert  E. 
Bennie,  Ralph  F. 
•Berglund,  Rex  R. 
Bergstrom,  James  H. 
Berthier,  Neil  H. 
Bigley,  Thomas  J. 
Billings,  Randall  K. 
Bircher,  William  B. 
Blaha,  Albert  J. 
•Blalock,  David  H.,  Jr 
Block,  Peter  F. 
•Boeing,  Charles  E. 
•Bloomfleld,  Rollin  W 
•Bogart,  Tudor  M. 
•Boggs,  Gilbert  A. 
•Borlaug,  Paul  V. 
•Born,  Waldo  L. 
•Bortner,  James  A. 
Boston,  Leo 
•Boyd,  David  S. 
•Bradfield,  James 


CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

Bovmian.  Harlan  L.       Lalor,  Foster  M.,  Jr. 
Daniels,  John  M.  Marschall,  Albert  R. 

Dlberto,  Edward  T.        •Mlnwegan,  Arthur  P. 
•Hayen,  Charles  L.       Shepard,  George  R. 
Krlckenberger,   CusterWynne,  Sydney  J..  Jr. 
F.,  Jr. 

DENTAL    CORPS 


•Peachey,  James  B. 
•Pentecost,  John  W. 
•Qullter,  Ward  E.,  Jr. 
•Rives,  Robert  G. 
Self  ridge,  George  D. 
•Sharp,  Ben  C.^ 
•Shaw,  Jay  D. 
•Smith,  Alan  E. 
•Smith,  Roland  C. 


•Alexander,  Perry  C. 
•Batchelder,    Richard 

M. 
•Besbekos,  George  A. 
Hawkins,  Kenner  F. 
•Hoerman,  Kirk  C. 
•Kennedy,  William  J. 
Koester,  Frederick  W., 

in 

Kohler,  Milton  C. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

•Bartolomel,  Aldo         Pflag,  Solomon  C. 
•Ferber,  Charles  W.       Thompson,  Lester  K. 
Morgan,  Guy  H.  Vanlandlngham,    Em- 

•Petlprin,  Floyd  R.  mett  L.,  Jr. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander  in  the  line  and  staff  corps, 
as  indicated,  subject  to  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law : 


LINE 


•Acker man,  Eugene 

B. 
Ackley,  Richard  T. 
•Agnew,  Richard  S. 
•Allen,  Richard  P. 
•Allison,  Paul 
•Allmann,  Richard  R. 
•Ambrose,  John  E. 
•Anderson,  Robert  G. 
Andresen,  Ronald  N. 
Andrews.  Jack  B. 
•Andry,  Walter  G. 
•Angleman,  Cornell  C 
Anthony,  John  D.,  Jr. 
Archer,  Martin  D. 
•Armstrong,    Robert 

P. 
•Arnold,  Henry  D. 
•Arnold,  William 

S.M. 
Ash  worth,  Albert  R., 

Jr. 
•Aslund,  Roland  E. 


Aumack,  Robert  P. 
Avistin,  F^iller  A. 
•Await,  Thomas  Y., 

Jr. 
•Axell,  Charles  L. 
Ayres,  WlUlam  H.,  Jr, 
•Baarstad,  David  E. 
Bacheller,  Frank  E. 
Backstrom,  Robert  I. 
•Bading,  Hei;man  M. 
•Baggett,  Lee,  Jr. 
•Bailey,  Henry  G. 
•Bailey,  Richard  T. 
Bailey,  William  C. 
•Baker,  Norman  K. 
•Bare,  Keith  R. 
Barkalow,  Gerald  H. 
•Barker,  Franklin  H. 
•Barker,  Raymond  H. 
Barnard,  Robert  W. 
Barnette,  Curtis  L. 
Barrlneau,  Edwin 
Barron,  Joseph  M. 


S.,  Jr. 
Church,  Clifford  E , 

Jr. 
•Clark,  Fred  P.,  Jr. 
•Clark,  Wlllard  H..  Jr. 
•Clarkson,  Charlie  J.. 

Jr. 
Clemens,  Porter  E. 
Cochran,  James  A. 
•Coffman,  Walter  W. 
•Cogdell,  John  B. 
Cole,  Charles  W. 
•Coleman,  Frank  S. 
Coleman,  Gerard  G. 
Colleary,  John  E.,  Jr. 
Colvln.  Robert  D. 
•Comstock,  George 

P..  Jr. 
•Conkey,  Carlton  G. 
Connolly.  Robert  D. 
•Cook,  Richard  M. 

•  •Coontz,  Robert  J. 
Cooper,  David  L. 
•Cooper,  Stanley  G. 

•  •Cordray,  Richard  P. 
•Comett,  Francis  E. 
•Cossaboom,  William 

M.,  II 
Costello,  Daniel  J. 
Coetello,  Peter  M.,  Jr. 
•Coughlln,  John  T. 
Covington,  Gerald  E. 
•CowhiU,  wmiam  J. 


Bradford,  John  W..  Jr.cowperthwalte,  John 
Bramley,  Leslie  G 
Branch,  Alvln  D. 
Brand,  Alvin 


•Brandenburg, 

Delbert  E. 
Branson,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Brick,  John  H. 
Bristol,  Edward  R.,  Jr. 
•Brook,  William  N.,  Jr. 
•Brown,  Charles  O. 
Brown,  Charles  D. 
•Brown,  James  B. 
Brown,  James  W. 
Bruce,  Forrest  T. 
•Bruck,  Thomas  J. 
Brumbach,  Lawrence 

E. 
•Bryan,  Paul  E.,  Jr. 
Buck,  Roger  L. 
Burden,  James  D. 
•Burnett,  James  C. 
Burt,  Alexander  R..  Jr 
•Bustard,  Francis  W. 
•Buteau,  Bernard  L. 
Byron,  Herbert  I. 
Byron,  John  B. 
Cady,  John  P.,  Jr. 
Cagllone,  Joseph,  Jr. 
•Cahlll,  John  W  ,  Jr. 
Caldwell,  Ronald  H. 
•Cameron,  Allan  K., 


K. 
Cramblet,  Frank 
•Crangle,  Richard  H. 
•Crawford,  Donald  H. 
•Crosby,  Howard  S. 
Crow,  Edwin  M. 
Crowl,  Otho  W. 
Cnise,  Etonald  A. 
Cunningham,  Russell 

P.,  Jr. 
•Dauber,  Robert  A. 
•Daum,  Theodore  E. 
Davey,  Richard  B. 
Da%'idson,  Harrison 

W.,  Jr. 
Davidson,  Richard  S. 
Davis,  Allen  B. 
Davis,  Jack  W. 
•Davis,  Thomas  E. 
Day,  Lawrence  C. 
•Debold,  Joseph  F. 
■  •DelUnger,  Chesley 

Y..  Jr. 
•Delozier,  Richard  G. 
Demers,  William  H.,  II 
Denmark,  George  T. 
•Dennis,  Edwin  L.,  Jr. 
•Dewey,  William  E. 
•Dickens,  Richard  A. 
•Diehl.  William  P. 
Doak,  Samuel  L. 
Doan.  Richard  C. 


Campbell.  Jam^o.       ^raddy,  John  M. 
P.!^?y'}L^\Tc  S^sen,  Robert  P 

Jr 


Canaan,  Gerald  C. 
Carberry,  James  P., 
Carlker,  Jess  L.,  Jr. 
Carlus,  Robert  W. 
•Carlton,  George  A. 
•Carpenter.  Malcolm 

S. 
Carr.  WUllam  K. 
•Carroll,  John  H.,  Jr. 
•Carter,  Earl  L. 
Carter,  Frank  R. 
•Casey,  Edward  J.,  Jr. 
Cassiliy,  Frank  R. 
•Catterlln,  Samuel  P. 
Cawley,  Thomas  J. 
Ctdarburg.  Owen  L. 
•Chadwlck.  Daniel 
Chambers,  John  J. 
Chanaud,  Henry  L. 


Drlscoll,  Jerome  M. 
•DrlscoU,   WUllam   T., 

Jr. 
Dufort.  Emlle  J.,  Jr. 
Duggan,  Frederick  F.. 

Jr. 
Duggan,   Richard   W., 

n 

•Duncan,  Richard  D. 
•Dunnan,  Neville  D"". 
Dunning.  Frederick  S., 

Jr. 
Eagye,  Thomas  R.,  n 
•East.  George  W. 
Eckerd,  George  E. 
Eckert,  Earl  J.,  Jr. 
Edwards,  Frederick  A., 

Jr. 
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Elliott.  James  D.  'Harty,  Thomas  G. 

•Ellison.  Leroy  S.  Haselton,  Waring  B. 

•Ellsworth,  William  A.     Jr. 
•Emerson,  David  F.      Hawkins,  Larry  L. 


Emlet.  Harold  B. 
Engel.  Paul  H. 
♦Engle.  Raymond  E. 
•Epps,  Charles  W. 


•Hawkins.  William  H. 
•Hayes.  Stanley  M. 
Hays,  Ronald  J. 
•Heerwagen,  David  D. 


•Eriltson.  Warren  W.  'Hegrat.  Donald  M. 
•Estes.  Windom  L.  'Heininger,  Howard 
•Fahland,  Frank  R.  G.,  Jr. 

•Falkenstein,  Rudolph 'Hemann,  John  W. 

F.  Henderson,  Stanley  W. 

Farrell.  John  B.  'Henry,  Martin  H. 

Farrell.  John  R.  'Hlckey.  Charles  F. 

•Farris.  Frederick  A.    Hicks.  Lawrence  F. 
Paulkenberrv.      VirgllHighberg,  Roy  W. 

T.  "  "    •Hill,  Allen  E. 

Feagin,  Frederick  K.      •Hilscher,  Carl  C. 
•Fears,  Donald  G.  'Hirstein.  Robert  V. 

•Featherst-on,      Frank  Hoare.  Robert  E. 


•Hofer,  Frank  N..  Jr. 
Hoffman,  Robert  D. 
•Hofford.  John  L. 
Hofstra,  Edward  J. 
•Hofto,  Leslie  C. 
•Hohn.  Henry  E. 


H. 
•Feeney,  Harold 
•Fenno.  Eric  N. 
Femicci,  David  E. 
•Finley,  Alden  G. 
•Finley,  Hugh  D. 
•Fleming,   Francis  L..  •Hohnan.  Rockwell 

Jr.  Holmes.  John  S. 

•Fletcher.  James  L.       •Hoover.  Matthew  V. 
•Flynn.  Richard  E.       •Hopkins.  Clifford  D. 
Foley.  Sylvester  R..  Jr.  Hopkins.  Mark.  Jr. 
•Forbes"  Donald  K.       'Horan,  John  E..  Jr. 


•Forster.  William  G. 
Foster.  James  R 
•Foster.  Raymond  H. 
•Foucht.  Richard  A. 
Fox.  Albert  D. 
Fox.  Richard  T. 
•Fraasa.  Donald  G. 
French,  Robert  D. 
•Freytag.  David  R. 
Friesen.  Edwin  J. 
Prosio.  Robert  C. 
Frudden,  Mark  P. 
^Gaddis.  George  E. 
•Garland.  Earl  E. 
Garland.  John  C. 
•Gates.  David  E. 
Geist.  Richard  A. 
Geltz.  Kenneth  L. 
Gercken.  Otto  E. 
Gibbons.  Paul  C,  Jr. 
•Giles.  Claude  F. 
•Gilpin,  Burton  H. 
Gire.  Larold  W. 
Gobble,  George  F. 
•Goewev,  William  I. 


•Hornbeck,  Donald  R. 
Hosemann,  Leland  J. 
•Hotes.  John  L. 
•Howell,  Joe  P.,  Jr. 
•Hower,  Floyd  E..  Jr. 
•Hubbard.  Donald 
•Huff.  Mahlon  S. 
Hughes.  Frank  W..  Jr. 
•Hughes,  Ray  S. 
Hughes,  Wayne  L. 
•Hugo.  William  P. 
Hunsley.  Llndel  A.,  n 
Hussmann,  Harry  L., 
in 

Huth.  Ralph  L. 
•Iredale.  John  P. 
•Jacobssen,  George  E., 

Jr. 
•  Jarrell,  Donald  L. 
Jeffries,  Claude  E.,  Jr. 
•Jenista.  James,  Jr. 
Jensen.  Arlo  J. 
•Jensen.  Donald  L. 
Jensen.  Wayne  L. 
•Jepson,  John  A. 


Goldbeck,  Lewis  H.,  Jr.  Johnson.  Daniel  C. 
Goldman,  Howard  A.    Johnson.  Homer  R. 
•Goode,  Martin  •Johnson,  Ian  J. 

•Gooding.  Niles  R..  Jr. Johnson,  Merlin  L. 
Goodwin.  Edmund  E.  ^Johnson.  Neal  J. 
•Greer.  James  C. 


Gregory.  George  T. 
Grigg.  William  H. 
Grimm.  William  P. 
•Groff.  Bruce  F. 
Grosvenor.  Alexander 

G.  B. 
Grunwald.  Edward  A. 
Gureck,  William  A. 
•Hage.  Lealand  P. 
Hall.  Berkeley  W. 
Halleland.  Henry  L. 
Hamer.  Robert  R..  Jr. 
•HamlU.  Jerome  E. 
•Hamilton.  Donald  C. 
•Hamm.  Warren  C, 

Jr. 
•Hanlon.  Kevin 
•Hanson,  Carl  T. 
•Hardgrave.  James  B. 
Hardy.  Martin  E. 
•Harkness.  Vinton  O., 

Jr. 
•Harris,  John 
Harris,  Richard  D. 
Harris,  Robert  D.,  Jr. 
•Hart.  George  L. 


Johnson.  Phillip  T. 
Johnson,  Robert  W. 
Johnson,  Willard  E. 
•Johnston.  Richard  C. 
Jones.  Cecil  B..  Jr. 
Jones,  John  P. 
Jones,  Ray  P. 
•Jones.  Stanley  W. 
Jordan,  Watt  W..  Jr. 
•Kaiser,  Robert  D. 
Kamrad,  Joseph  G. 
•Kaufman,  Norman  L. 
Kaufman,  Richard  P. 
Kaune.  James  E. 
•Kay.  Howard  N. 
•Kays,  Jack  C. 
•Kearney,  John  R. 
•Keller,  Robert  G. 
•Kelly.  Ronald  T. 
Kelly.  William  P.,  Jr. 
•Kempf.  CecU  J. 
Kennedy,  James  R.,  Jr 
•Kernan.  William  H. 
Ketchmark.  Giles  J. 
Kidd.  Owen  A. 
Klehl,  William  A. 
Klker,  Herbert  W.,  Jr, 


•Hartshorn,  David  L.    King,  Robert  A. 


Kingsbury,  Ben  P. 
Kirkhorn,  Robert  L. 
Klrkpatrick,  Darrell  F. 
•Kivlen,  Alexander  L. 
•Kjeldgaard,  Peter  D. 
•Klemm,  Wilbur  C. 
Kluga,  Norbert  R. 
•Knoizen,  Arthur  K. 
Kolstad.  Tom  I. 
Kost.  John  D..  Jr. 
•Kozman,  Robert  J. 
•Kramer.  George 
Krantzman,  Harry  M. 
Kraus.  Rudolf  L. 
•Krelnberg.  Alfred  G. 
Kremer,  John  L. 
Kretchman,  Frank  C. 
•Krohn,  Stanley  W. 
•Laney.  Edward  V..  Jr. 
Lasell.  Max  H. 
Lasley.  William  W. 
•Lassen,  William  V. 
•Lassiter,  Will  E. 
Lawrence,  Gregory  E., 

Jr. 
Lawrence,  John  V.,  Jr. 
Lawrence,  William  P. 
•Leary.  Ramon  W. 
Ledew,  Thomas  A. 
•Lee.  Byron  A. 
Lehman,  Donald  A. 
•Lemon,  Robert  T. 
•Leser,  John  R. 
Lester.  Louis  R.,  Jr. 
Leue.  David  E. 
•Lewis.  Daniel  A. 
•Linder,  James  B. 
Lintner,  Richard  W. 
•Lisanby,  James  W. 
Lockwood,  Harold  R. 
•Lofton.  Edgar  K.,  Jr. 
•Lombard,  Richard  L. 
Long,  Charles  R. 
•Longino,  Hugh  E..  Jr. 
Loomis,  Aubrey  K. 
Lorfano,  Joseph  J.,  Jr. 
Loux,  Raymond  E. 
•Lovata,  Albert  F. 
Lovelace.  Robert  H. 
Lovell.  James  A.,  Jr. 
•Lund,  John  D. 
LjTiam.  Donald  M. 
Lyne.  George  C. 
Lytle.  James  H. 
MacDowell.  Charles  R. 
MacKell.  Richard  A. 
MacKenzie.  John  D. 
Mackey.  Robert  R. 
Madera.  Harry  P. 
•Madison,  Douglas  W. 
•Magee,  Jack  E. 
Mahon,  Richard  B. 
•Maler,  Charles  W..  Jr. 
Malre,  Rex  E. 
•Majesky.  John  E. 
Malloy,  John  E. 
Mandeville,  Robert  C, 

Jr. 
•Mann,  Earl 
Manning,  Richard  T. 
•Mantz,  Roy  T. 
Marcellus,  Russell  A. 
Marlin,  Hubert  A. 
Martin,  Richard  W. 
Massa,  Emiddio 
Mathis,  Paul  J. 
Matson,  Willis  A.,  II 
Mauney,  Thomas  C. 
•Mayer,  Donald  R. 
•Mayer,  Joseph  C. 
•Mayo,  William  H. 
•McAnulty,  Robert  M, 

Jr. 
McArthur,  John  C. 
McArthy,  Richard  L. 
•McAvenia,  James  P. 

Jr. 
McClain,  Kirby  L.,  Ill 
McClaran,  Stephen  W. 
McClure,  James  R. 
•McCoy,  Joseph  C,  Jr. 


McDonald,  Robert  P. 
McFall.  Albert  D. 
McGarrah,  William  E., 

Jr. 
•McGinnls,  TedR. 
♦McGlaughlln,  Thomas 

H. 
•Mclntyre,  Andrew 
McJunkin,  Russell  E., 

Jr. 
•McKay,  Robert  B. 
McKnlght,  Jesse  E.  Jr, 
•McLoughlin,   Howard 

T. 
•McNaab,  Joseph  M. 
McNally,  John  J.,  Jr. 
•McNulty,  Gerald 
•McQuiston.  Edward  I., 

Jr. 
•McVoy,   James  L. 
•Mealy.  Daniel  N. 
Meek,  Donald  B. 
•Messner,  James  R. 
•Michaud,  Robert  A. 
Miguel,  Theodore,  Jr. 
•Miller,  Adair 
•Miller,  Raymond  L. 
Miller.  Richard  A. 
•Miller,  William  A, 
Mills,  Joseph  E. 
•Minkkinen,  Erikki  O. 
•Minnis,  Marion  L.,  Jr. 
•Moberly,  Arthur  L. 
Moberly,    Richard    O., 

Jr. 
•Modeen,  Donald  O. 
•Mohr,  Charles  H. 
•Molzan,  Edward  W. 
Montague.  Lloyd  L. 
•Moore.  Lundl  A. 
•Moore,  Roderick  B. 
•Moore.  William  F. 
•Moors,  Donald  E. 
•Mcrin,  Gene  D. 
•Morrison.  Lewis  E. 
Morrissey.  John  N. 
Muck.  Floyd  R. 
Mull,  Charles  L.,  U 
•Mulligan,    James    A., 

Jr. 
Murphy,  Prank  M..  Jr. 
•Myatt.  Bert.  Jr. 
Myer.  George  W. 
Neander.  Stanley  B. 
•Neiger,  Ralph  E. 
Nelson,  George  G. 
Nelson,  Marvin  D.,  Jr. 
•Nelson,  Robert  L. 
Netro,  Robert  J. 
•Newark.  Theodore  E. 
•Newman,  Fred  S. 
Newman,  James  P. 
•Nicholson.  Richard  E. 
•Nicholson.  Jerome  E. 
•Noble.  Robert  E. 
Noble.  Thomas  I. 
Nordan.  Emile  E. 
•Norton.  Curtis  R.,  Jr. 
Notz.  Robert  C. 
Niissbaiimer.  John  J. 
•Nutt,  Thomas  O.,  Jr. 
•Oakes,  Ravmond  H. 
•O'Brien,  John  W. 
O'Brien.  Charles  J.,  Jr. 
•O'Connor,  Francis  E. 
•O'Donnell,  George  J., 

Jr. 
ODrain,  John  E. 
•Odrobina,  .Gtephen  R. 
•Ohlrich.  Walter  E.. 

Jr. 
•  O'Neill.  Thomas  P..  Jr. 
Orem.  Charles  A. 
Otten.  Henry  E. 
Ottensmeyer,  Robert 
.     M. 

•Page,  George  L. 
Palmer.  Gary  H. 
Palmquist.  John  R. 
•Parce.  James  R. 
•Parode,  Harlan  D. 


Parrish,  WUllam  I.         •  Scoville.  Jack 
Pausner,  Joseph  J.,  Jr.  Scribner.  Henry  I. 
•Pearson,  George  R.  M.Scully,  Donald  G. 


•Pelton,  Eugene  A. 
Pelton,  Robert  L. 
•Pennington,  Otis  G. 
Pester,  Fred  J. 
Peters,  Ralph  C,  Jr. 
•Petersen,  Donald  E. 
Pettit.  Royce  E.,  Jr. 
Pezzei,  Engelbert  G. 
•Pfelffer,  King  W. 
Phillips,  Charles  T. 
•Phillips,  Edward  G. 
•Phillips,  Lawrence  E. 
•Pickering.  Richard  C. 
Pinzel.  Lawrence  E. 
Platte,  William  A. 
•Platzek,  Eugene  H. 
•Polgar,  Paul  S. 
Portnov,  Howard  R. 
•Potts,"  Bobby  L. 
•Pouliot.  Jean  R. 
Powell.  James  R.,  Jr. 
•Preston,  Frank  W. 
Preston,  Joseph  M.,  Jr. 
•Price,  Byron 
Pride,  Alfred  M. 
Profllet.  Leo  T. 
Pullar,  Andrew,  Jr. 
•Piirdy,  Harlan  R. 
Putnam,  Charles  L. 
Quaid,  Marvin  M.,  Jr. 
Quigley,  Donovan  B. 
Quinn,  JackQ. 
Radcliffe,  Roderick  T. 
•Ralston,  John,  Jr. 
•Rasmussen,  James  P 

Jr. 
•Rau,  William  F. 
•Reavis,  Jackson  B. 
•Redmond,  John  G. 
Reed,  Robert  K. 
•Reed,  Sherman  C. 
•Reichl,  Charles  J. 
Resek,  LawTence  H. 
Reynolds,  Kenneth  C. 
•Richards,  William  L. 

Jr. 
•Ripley,  Robert  K. 
•Risser,  James  B. 
•Roberts,  Gerald  G. 
•Robertson.  John  W. 
•Roblsch.  Herbert  E. 


Jr. 
,  Jr. 


•Sebenius.  Carl  H 
•Selbv,  Donald  E. 
Shafe'r.  Walter  R. 
•Shaffran.  Williams. 
Shannon,  Rickard  W. 
•Shartel,  Howard  A. 
•Shaw.  Fletcher  H. 
•Sheridan.  William  R. 
Sherman,  Thomas  H., 

Jr. 
•Shields.  William  B. 
•Shlpman.  Junious  E. 
Shvatz,  Robert  T. 
•SiergieJ,  Edwards. 
•Sims,  Harvey  K. 
•Singer,  Arnold  N. 
•Skalla,  E>erald  Z. 
•Skinner.   Clifford   A.. 

Jr. 
•Skinner,  Glenn  E.,  Jr. 
•Skirm,  George  L.,  Jr. 
Slankard,  Max  L. 
•Sleeper,  Sherwln  J. 
Smith,  Jerome  W. 
•Smith.  Maurice  E. 
•Smith.  Robert  P.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Thomas  M. 
Smith,  William  D. 
•Smollnskl.  Joseph  P., 

Jr. 
•Snodgrass,   Cornelius 

S.,  Jr. 
•Snyder,  Carl  S.,  Jr. 
•Snyder,  Francis  M. 
•Snyder,  John  C. 
♦Snyder,  Roy  D.,  Jr. 
Solomon,    Jerome    E.. 

Jr. 
•Sorg.  George  A. 
Southall.    Walter    E., 

Jr. 
•Space,  David  J. 
Sparks.  Harold  A.,  Jr. 
Spayde,  Keith  C,  Jr. 
Speer,  Paul  H. 
Speiser,  Jack  E. 
•Spence.  Benjamin  E. 
,  •Spencer.  Ralph  G. 
Spiller.  John  H..  Jr. 
Springer,  Roy  M.,  Jr. 
Stack.  Richard  A. 


•Rockwell.  Frank  A.       »c«.„«„  a,^.,  t 
•Rogers.  Thomas  S..  Jr.^f^^^PP;,^  -  ^  ^ 

;i°f:^f,e^'.^i"^H'^?  '-Stephan.  Charles  R. 


Rosenqulst.  Donald  E. 
•Ross,  Thomas  H. 
Roth,  Franklin  H. 
Rowe,  John  D. 
•Rubey,  Ervin  B..  Jr. 
Ruble.  Byron  C. 
Rulls.  Robert  A. 
Rumble.  Maurice  W. 
Rutledge.  Howard  E. 
Ryan.  John  J..  Jr. 
Ryan.  Philip  J. 
•Saari.  Aimo.  M. 
•Sabalos.  Nicholas 
Sample.  Richard  J. 
Sample.  Robert  J. 
'Sampson.  Jesse  E. 
•Sands.  James  W. 
•Sandsberry,  Jack  C. 
"Sargent.  Herbert  A. 
Sattler,  Donald  C. 
'  Saunders,  Stephen  I., 

Jr. 
Schaub,  Robert  L. 
Schenker,  Marvin  L. 
•Schled,  Charles  P. 
Schneider,  Arthur  P. 
Schoelen,  Lawrence  A. 
Scholl,  Kenneth  C. 
•Schroeder,  Robert  A. 
Schultz,  Jesse  Z. 
Schultz,  Milton  J., 

Jr. 
•Schwab,  Robert  W. 
•Scott,  James  H. 
Scott,  Melvin  L. 


St.  John.  AlvlnP. 

St.  Louis,  Norman  E. 

•Stoddard,      Clarence 
W..  Jr. 

•Stollenwerck,  Wil- 
liam M. 

•Stolpe.  Richard  H. 

Stone,  Bruce  G. 

Storey.  Joseph  D. 

•Streich,  Paul  R. 

•Strobel,  James  W. 

Stull.  Donald 

Sudhoff ,  Herbert  A. 

•Sullivan,  Don  M. 

•Summers,  Gilbert  L. 

•Sundt,  Wilbur  A. 

Sutherland,  Donald  G. 

Swadener,  John  R. 

*S-.vanson,  Charles  A. 
L. 

•Switzer,  James  R. 

•Taylor.  Leslie  A.,  Jr. 

Tebo,  Ballard  W. 

Terrell,  Fred  W..  Jr. 

Thom,  Norman  R. 

*  Thomas,  Earle  V. 

•Thomas,  Robert  L. 

Thomas,  Walter  R. 

•Thompson,  James  J. 

Thompson,  Robert  C. 

Thompson,  William 
B.,Jr. 

Thorndike,  Robert  F. 

Thorp.  John  H. 
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Thurston,  Dick  W.         •White,  Wendell  A. 
•Tipton,  Harold  P.,  Jr. Whitehead,  Richard  T. 


Todd,  Troy  E. 
•Todd,  William  E. 
•Tolbert,  Robert  R. 
Tollgaard,  Elmer  M. 
•Touch,  Ralph  J. 
Toy,  Frank  E. 


Whitley,  Walter  J. 
Whitlock,  Richard  T, 
Whitman,  Donald  L. 
•Wholey,  Lloyd  C. 
Wlkeen,  Donald  B. 
•Wilbur,  Harley  D. 


•Traynor,  Lawrence  E.^Wilder,  Fred  W. 
Tregurtha,  James  D.,    Wilgus,  Carlton  L. 
Jr. 


Trimble,  Dan  M. 
Trost,  Carlisle  A.  H. 
Tuomela,  Clyde  H. 
Tvede,  Ralph  M..  Jr. 


•Wilhlte,   Alan   S. 

Wllkins,  James  R.,  Jr. 

•Wilkinson.  Donald  W. 

Wille,  James  E. 

Willi,  Thomas  A. 
•Twite,  Martin  J.,  Jr.Williams,   William   A., 
Tyson,  James  J.,  Jr.         Ill 
•Underwood,  Leland  J.^Willingham,  William 
•Valentine,  Robert  P.     E.,  Jr. 
VanKleeck,  Justin  L.     Wilson,  Alexander  B. 
•Vamer,  Byron  D.        Wilson,  Joseph  W. 
•Varner,  Eldon  P.,  Jr.*wlnton,  John  R.,  Jr, 
•Vaughn,  Robert  E.     Wise,  Gerald  W. 

Wiseman,  Richard  F. 

•Wlsenbaker,  Eugene 


•Veit,  William  H. 
Vines,  Thomas  E, 
•Vogel,  Oscar  J.,  Jr. 
Vollmer,  Robert  J. 
•Vosseler,  Warren  P. 
Wagner,   Eugene   R. 
Wagner,  Robert  H. 
•Wallace.  David  T. 


M. 

•Wood,  Peter  W. 

•Woodruff.  Richard  P. 

•Woodworth,  Charles 
M. 

Woolcock.  Thomas  E. 
•Wallace,  Edwin  S.,  Jr.Wooldridge,  Edmund 
Wallace,  Kenneth  R.        T.,  Jr. 
•Waller.  Alexander  E.,^Worchesek,  Robert  R. 

Jr.  Wright.  William  B. 

Warwick.  William  B.     •Wuest,  Carl  I. 
•Wasniewiski,  Emil  P.  Wuethrlch.DonL. 
•Weatherly,  Robert  T.Wunderllch,  Robert 
•Webb,  William  H.         *Wurzbacher,  Robert 
Weeks,  Grady  A.  T. 

Weymouth,  Burton  R.*Yowell.  Grover  M. 
Whaley.  William  S.       •Ziarnik.  Walter  P. 
•Wheat,   Newton  L.     •Zink,  Stewart  T. 
•White,  Grover  C,  Jr.Zwolinskl,  Prank  J. 
•White,  James  A. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 


•Baxter,  Donald  L. 

•Bennett,  Wayland 

Britton,  Joseph  P. 

•Brodine,  Charles  E. 

•Brown,  Herbert  R., 
Jr. 

•Brown,  Jacob  V. 

•Carson,  William  E. 

•Cole,  Buell  C. 

Coulter,  James  A. 

•Davis,  Richard  G. 

•Dean.  Harold  N. 

•Dunn,  Thomas  S., 
Jr. 

•Dutton,  Bythel  D. 

•Easterday,  Robert  H 

•Fobes,  Clark  D. 

Gable.  Walter  D. 

•Garrison,  Joseph  S., 
Ill 

Gass,  Michael  A.,  Jr. 

•Gebhardt,  Hellmut  < 

•Getzen,  Lindsay  C. 

Golden,  Patrick  E. 

•Good,  Daniel  C. 

Gorsuch,  George  E. 

•Grote.  Arthur  J. 

Gunning,  Jean- 
Jacques 

Hartney,  Thomas  C. 

Hayes,  James  W. 

•Hemness,  Edwin  M. 

Hermann,  Louis  A. 

•Hinds.  Paul  A. 

Houk,  Vernon  N. 

Jackson,  Frederick  E 

•James,  Arthur  D. 

Knox,   Paul   R. 

Kroncke,  George  M. 

•Latham,  Wilbur  D. 

Lawrie,    James    H. 

Leblanc,  Gilbert  A. 

•Lewis,  Norman  G. 

McClard,  Gerald  J. 


McDaniel,  James  W. 
•McFadden,  James  A., 

Jr. 
McMahon,  Edmund  B. 
Meese,  Ernest  H. 
Miller,   George  L. 
Miller,  Richard  J. 
Museles,  Melvin 
Nyirjesy,  Istvan 
Patterson,      Frederick 

M. 
Pischnotte,  William  O. 
Pugh,  Daniel  E. 
Rankin,  Charles  A.,  Jr. 
•Reichardt,     Kenneth 

H. 
Robins,  John  C. 
Ronis.  Norman 
Rosborough.  James  P., 

Jr. 
Rotner,  Melvin 
.Rucci,  Eustine  P. 
•Sacher,  Edward  C. 
Salisbury,   Edward   M. 
Schefstad,  Wilbur  J. 
Schmitz,  Nicholas  W. 
Schrader,   William  A.. 

Jr. 
Schutt,  Donald  A. 
•Scott,  Daniel  J.,  Jr. 
Slemmons,  Barton  K. 
•Spence.  William  P. 
•Stevenson,       Andrew 

W.,  Jr. 
Thomas.  Don  P. 
Thomas,   Wendell   C. 
•Trettel.   Raymond  J. 
•Turner,  James  E.,  Jr. 
Valaske,  Martin  J. 
•  Valdlvieso-Deltoro, 

Jorge  R. 
Vanhouten.  Robert  J. 
Vasquez.  Mario  A. 
Viele.  Billv  D. 


•Vincent,  John  T. 
Voss,  Marlyn  W. 
•Welch,  Elbert  S. 


•Wilson,  George  L. 
•Wilson,  James  E.,  Jr, 


SUPPLY    CORPS 


Armstrong,  George  K 
Barber,  Ray  C. 
•Bauer,  Robert  P. 
•Beatty,  Carl  N. 
•Bennett.  William  W, 
•Blassic,  Robert  S. 
•Brock,  Leonard  E. 
•Brown,  Robert  M. 
•Carpenter,  Dan  M. 
•Cefalu,  Dominic  V. 
•Cloutler,  Norman  L. 
•Coons,  William  W. 
•Daniel,  James  C. 
•Dauchess,  Edward  G. 
Davis,  James  B. 
Donley,  Harold  C,  Jr. 
•Dughl,  Carl  M. 
Dunham,  Donald  J., 

Jr. 
Ely,  William  B.,  Jr. 
•Emery,  William  M. 
•Fischer.  Carl  R.,  Jr. 
Foster,  Paul  L. 
Francis,  Evans  J. 
•Frelander,  Wendell 

L. 
•Fussell,  Theodore  J. 
•Garibaldi,  James  J. 
Gove,  Jack  E. 
•Graham,  Robert  B. 
Greenberg,  Edwin  G. 
Halperin,  George  B. 
Henderson.  John  M. 
•Herndon,  Paul  C. 
Hudson,  Richard  S. 
•Hughes,  Lowell  T. 


Jones,  Burton  H. 
Katz,  Samuel 
•Klllebrew.  Thomas 

E. 
•Klrkwood.  "J"  Scott 
•Leonard,  William  N., 

Jr. 
•Lynn,  James  W. 
•Malerich,  Francis  J. 
•Malone,  Francis  E. 
Maynard,  Prank  T. 
McClintock,  Harry  C. 
•Mehaffey,  Donald  C. 
•Mereness,  Lyman  T. 
•Morris,  Edwards  M. 
•Owens,  Andrew  J. 
•Paul,  Charles  B.,  Ill 
Peterman,  Edward  E. 
•Piazza,  Thomas  J. 
•Puleo,  Joseph  A. 
•Riegle,  Chester  F. 
Ringhausen,  Robert  L. 
Rlppert,  Donald  J. 
•Roberts,  Gerald  E. 
•Rolen,  Loveman  P. 
Rudzinskl,  Anthony 

W. 
•Sappanos,  Louis  M. 
•Sauer,  Charles  A. 
•Schmidt,  Ben  R. 
•Smith,  Charles  W. 
•Stubbs,  Raymond  C. 
•Thurner,  Alfred  J. 
Tveita,  Raymond  C. 
Webb,  Davis  L. 


CHAPLAIN     CORPS 


•Bergeur,  John  P.  X. 
Biffar,  William  J. 
Canfield,  Robert  A. 
•Clayton,  Walter  B., 

Jr. 
•Condit,  John  C. 
•Crawford.  Jack  V. 
•Croston.  Calvin  J. 
•Dimino.  Joseph  T. 
•Ferreri,  Peter  J. 
Pite,  Mark  E. 
•Gardner,  Calvin  G. 
•Gibbons,  Martin  P. 
Grace.  Patrick  J. 
•Gould.  John  D. 
Hammond.  Edward  P. 
Heath,  Robert  H. 
HItchens,  Walter  C. 
•Hill.  Rodger  F. 
•Holland,  Harry  W.. 

Jr. 
•Hollls.  WUllam  P.. 

Jr. 
•Howard,  William  R. 


•Hunter,  Jackson  D. 
Ingebretson,  Ervin  D. 
Jenkins,  Charles  L. 
•Jones.  Asa  W. 
Johnson,  Paul  A. 
•Karras,  Nick  S. 
•Kicklighter,  Edward 

H. 
•Kingsley,  Donald  P., 

Jr. 
Lemaster,  Donald  C. 
•McDonald,  Leo  J. 
•Mole,  Robert  L. 
•Moore,  Withers  M. 
•Moye,  Thomas  E. 
•Northrup,  Clarence 

V. 
•Otto,  Albert  J. 
•Romantum,  Peter  P. 
Rooney,  Donald  J. 
Ryan,  Joseph  E. 
•Stewart,  Dell  P.,  Jr. 
Weir.  Donald  A. 
Zeller.  Kenneth  P. 


CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 


•Anderson,  Richard 

E. 
•Bartley,  Delmar  A. 
•Bourne,  William  A. 
•Foley,  Richard  L. 
Forehand.  Paul  W. 
•Hendricks,  Reinhold 

M. 
Huffman,  James  I. 


Jones.  Robert  L. 
•Kinunick,  Varne  M. 
•Phelps,  Pharo  A. 
Sherman,  George  E. 
•Vance,  Robert  C. 
•Wagner,  Walter  R. 
•Wagoner,  Jack  R. 
•Whipple,  CaryllR. 
•White,  Lawrence  M. 


DENTAL  COEPS 


•Abbott.  Paul  L. 
Ainley,  James  E.,  Jr. 
Anderson,  John  T. 
•Bohacek,  Joseph  R. 
Bowers,  Gerald  M. 
Clarke,  Homer 
•Cowen,  Charles  E., 
•Demaree,  Nell  C. 
•Elliott,  James  R. 
•Fields,  Robert  E. 
Flagg,  Roger  H. 
Foster,  Richard  D. 


•Preebvirn,  Harold  E., 

Jr. 
•Garman,  Thomas  A. 
Gorman,  Walter  J. 
Grandlch,  Russell  A. 
•Granger,  Ronald  G. 
Jr^Hays,  James  W. 
Hegley,  John  H. 
•Heinkel.  Erwln  J. 
Hlatt.  William  R. 
Hodson,  Harold  W. 
•Hofflus.  Edwin  L. 


Holmes,  John  B. 
•Hylton,  Roscoe  J.,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Dean  L. 
Kelley,  John  P. 
•Kelly,  William  P. 
Kleclnic,  Edward  P. 
•Little,  Earl  E.,  Jr. 
•McKean,  Thomas  W. 
McKinnon,  John  A., 

Jr. 
•McWhorter,  Howard 

B. 
•Moore,  Prank  B. 
•Nolf.  Robert  S. 
•Orrahood,  Robert  H. 
Pebley,  Harry  C. 
•Perand,  Steven  W. 
Pinkley,  VlrgU  A. 
Pistocco.  Louis  R. 
Prange,  William  H. 
Reld,  Albert  F. 


Rullffson.  Franklin  R. 
•Sazlma,  Henry  J. 
•Shreve,  William  B., 

Jr. 
•Smith,  Albert  R. 
•Splcer,  Robert  H. 
Stanley,  James  H. 
•Sydow.  Paul  J. 
•Taylor.  "B"  Frank 
Tenca,  Joseph  I. 
Terry,  BUI  C. 
•Thompson,  Robert  G 
•Thomason,  Robert  R 
•Tow,  Herman  D.,  Jr. 
•Webb.  John  J. 
•  Wescott,  Maurice  B. 
Wilson,  James  M. 
Wooden,  Robert  A. 
Woodland,  Everan  C. 

Jr. 
•Woodv,  WUton  G. 


MEDICAL    SERVICE   CORPS 


Barkley,  Lucien  E. 
•Beam,  Walter  E.,  Jr. 
Bergquist,  Melvin  D., 

Jr. 
Boggs,  Clifford  W. 
Carr,  Charles  A.,  Jr. 
•Charles,  John  P. 
Courtney,  John  C. 
•Damato,  Morris  J. 
Dempewolf ,  Eugene  H. 
Douglas,  George  P. 
•Ervin,  Francis  A. 
•Freeman,  Noel  L. 
Gay,  Laverne  W. 
Gehring,  Jack  H. 
Goodrich.  Neil  E.,  Jr. 
Harvey,  Dallas  C. 
•Henry,  Girton  H. 
•Huber,  Godfrey  S. 
Jones,  William  H. 
•Kaufman.  Louis  R. 
•Keating,  Katherine 


Lacy.  Dexter  J. 
Laedtke.  Ralph  H. 
Lee.  Raymond  W. 
•Levich.  Caiman 
Marsh,  William  G.,  Jr. 
•McGuire,  Francis  E. 
McMahon,  Talmadge 

G. 
•McMlchael,  Allen  E. 
Miller,  Edwin  B. 
Pruitt,  John  D. 
Sanders,  James  M. 
Schwab,  Albert  J. 
•Sharp,  Robert 
Stiles,  Thomas  R. 
•StlU,  Donald  E. 
Sykes,  Stanley  E. 
•Testa,  Michele  J. 
Tober,  Theodore  W. 
TuUy.  John  J..  Jr. 
Warner,  Albert  D. 
•Wheeler,  Thomas  E. 


NtJRSE   CORPS 


Pojeky,  Ruth  M. 
QulUin,  Rose  M. 
Schuh,  Lorraine  C. 
Slate,  Paye  J. 
Troskoskl,  Dolores 
•Walker,  Catherine  S. 


Burcham,  Janice  M. 
Byrnes,  Anna  M. 
•Dewar,  Natalie  M. 
Eberhardt,  Marie 
Eberharter,  Virginia 

M. 
Ellis,  Barbara 

The  following-named  oflQcers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  commander  in  the  line  and 
staff  corps,  as  indicated,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law  : 

LINE 

•Abbott,  Leonard  J.     Andrews,  Boble 
Abernathy,  Kenneth  L.  Androski,  Frank  N. 
•Adams.  John  L.  Angier.  Edward  H. 

Adams.  Robert  C.  'Arthur.  Glenn  N.,  Jr. 

•Ager,  Snowden  C.        Artuso.  Michael  A. 
•Albritton,  Charles  R.  •Asher,  Roy  W. 
•Alderson,  Donald  M.,  •Ashford,  James  P. 

Jr.  'Astley,  James  P. 

•Alecxih.  Donald  A.      Atkins,  Allan  L. 
•Alexander,  Howard     Augustyniak,  Edward 

W.  J- 

•Alexander,  James  W.  Austin,  Robert  P. 


AUard,  Prank  A. 
•Allen,  Bill  R. 
Allen,  Charles  A. 
Allen,  Curtis  R. 
•Allen.  Galen  B. 
•Allen,  John  C. 
Allen.  Richard  O 
Allen.  Scott 
Allen.  Walter  S 


Jr. 


•Aven,  Donald  J. 
•Awbrey.  Roy  D. 
•Backstrom,  Harley  A. 
Bacon,  Robin  L. 
•Bader,  Allen  L. 
•BagUonl,  Victor  A. 
Bailey,  Donald  C,  Jr. 
Bailey,  Robert  B. 
•Baird,  Winfield  S.,  Jr. 


Jr. 


•Alligood.  Bruce  T.,  Jr.Baker,   Floyd   O 

AUison,  William  R.,  Jr. •Baker.  Richard  L. 

Althouse.  Arnold  S.      'Baker,  Walter  F. 

•Anderson,  Ems  M. 

•Anderson.  George  R 

Anderson.  Howard  R. 

•Anderson,  James  C. 

Anderson,  Jerry  P. 

Anderson.  Richard  W.Ball.  George  B..  Jr 

Andrew.  Charles  A.        Ball,  John  W. 


•Baldauf,  Laurence 

C,  Jr. 
•Baldry.  George  K. 
•Baldwin,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Baleme,  Leroy  C. 
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•Ballinger,  Robert  M. 'Boucher,  Francis  T. 
Balsamo,  Leo  J.  "Boudreaus,  Byron  P. 

Bambo,  Gregory  B..  Jr.  Bovey,  Paul  E. 


•Banbury.  Floyd  R. 
Banks,    Peter   A. 
•Bannon,  John  M. 
Barker.  Monroe  W. 
•Barling,  Stephen  D 

Jr. 
Barnes,   James  A. 
Barnett.  Charles  E. 
•B.\rr.  JohnF. 
•Barr.  Ronald  L. 
Barr.    Walter    A. 
Barrish.  Paul  D. 
Barn.-,  Richard  E. 
Bartholomew,  James 

H. 
Basham,  Jerald  D. 
Bass,  William  H.,  HI 
Bassett,  James  S. 
•Bastin.   Carl  A. 
•Batdorf.  Paul  D. 
Bate,   Ronald  D. 
•Bates,  Glenn  D. 
Battles.  Roy  E. 
•Batzler,  John  R. 
•Bauder.  James  R. 
*Baumgartner,  John 
P. 

•Baxter,  William  J.. 

Jr. 
Beach,  Milton  D. 
Beach,  Robert  R. 
Beale,  Glenn  M. 

•Beardslee,   Ralph 
Jr. 

•Beardsley,  Jerry  L 

Beaton,  John  M. 

Beck.  Listen  C  Jr. 

Beck,  Richard  E. 

Beck.  Richard  J. 

Bedow,  Robert  J. 

Beecher,  Ronald  R. 

Bell,  Brewer 

Bell,  WiUiam  F. 

Beltz,  Russell  C. 


•Bower.  Thomas  E. 
•Bowler,  Peter  P. 
Boyd.  Richard  M. 
•Boyd,  Robert  L. 
.•Bracken,  Leonard  A., 

Jr. 
•Bradley.  Bedford  C. 
•Brady,  Frederick  L., 

Jr. 
•Brandau,  James  F. 
•Braun.  Carl  T. 
•Braun,  Peter  J. 
Brecheen,  John  A. 
Breeding,  Leslie  E. 
Breland.  Edgar  A. 
Brennan,  John  F..  Jr. 
Brennan.  Richard  J. 
Brestle.  Charles  A. 
•Brickson.  Herbert  O. 
Briegel,  Charles  V. 
Briggs,  Braden  R. 
Brisbols,  Marshall  B. 
Brooks,  Charles  G.  W. 
•Browder.  Edward  H. 
Bro-«T3,  Donald  B. 
Brown,  Donald  R. 
•Brown  Harold  E. 
Brown.  Harold  W. 
•Brown,  Isom  L. 

•Brown,  Leo  P. 
Brown.  Nicholas 

•Brown.  Robert  C. 
C.,Brown.  Robert  E. 
'•Brubaker.  Joseph  D., 
Jr. 

•Brunlck,  Gerard  P. 

•Buchanan,  Auda  E. 

Buchsieb.  Louis  D. 

•Buck,  Wallace  A. 

•Bullard.  Jerry  L. 

•Burca,  William  J. 

•Burgess,  Harold  E..  Jr 

Burghardt.  Louis.  Jr. 

Burke,  Francis  J. 


Chang.  Ming  E. 
•Channell,  Ralph  N. 
•Chapman,  Melvin  E. 
Chase.  Henri  B.,  Ill 
•Chase,  Warren  P. 
•Chenoweth,  Ralph  L. 
Chester,  Scott  A. 
ChUton,  Holly  H. 
Chitty,  Charles  M.,  Jr. 
•Chiz,  Thaddeus  F. 
Chrisman.  George  P., 

Jr. 
•Christensen,  Howard 

E. 
Christopher,  Richard 

V. 
Cichowitz,  Edward 

Jr. 
Claflin,  Clarence  C. 
Clark,  Arthur  R.,  Jr 
Clark,  Joseph  E. 
•Clark,  Orris  V. 
•Clark,  Roberts. 
•Clark,  Robert  C. 
Clark,  William  E 


•Benefiel.  Oscar  W.,  Jr.'^T^.'J^nr'  '•  ' 
Burnham,  Paul 
Bi-UTOws,  Donn  T. 


Bennett.  Charles  F 
•Bennett,  Joseph  E. 
•Bennett,  Raymond 

"D" 
Berger.  Raymond  E. 
Bergstrom,  Kenneth  I. 
•Bernard.  George  O. 
•Berrier,  John  J.,  Jr. 
•Bethany,  Jesse  E. 
Beversdorf .  Donald  W. 
Beyl,  David  D. 

•Biegel.  Herbert  K. 
Biggs,  Robert  R. 

•Bigney,  Russell  E. 
Bild,  Norman  C. 

•Bilderback,  John  E. 

•Billing.  Clare  B. 

Bird.  Ralph  G. 

•Birdsall,  David  M. 

•Black,  Cole 

•Black,  George  E. 

•Blackmar,  Fredrlk  S. 

•Blaine,  Robert  D. 

•Blair,  Peters. 

Blaker,  Charles  P. 

Blanc,  Garvey  A. 

Blanchard,  Ralph  W., 
Jr. 

•Blandford,  James  R 


Bush.  Ronald  J. 
Butler,  Francis  M.,  Jr. 
•Butterfield,  Frederick 

D. 
•Buzzard,  Robert  D. 
•Byrne,  Joseph  L. 
•Cabanillas,  Jose 

c.  n 

Caccivio,  John  D. 
•Cajka,  Anthony  C. 
Cameron,  Robert  W. 
•Camp,  John  R. 
•Campbell,  Gerald  D. 
Campbell.  Harry  P..  Jr. 
•Campbell,  Richard  F. 
•Campbell.  Richard  H. 
Canada,  Donald  E. 
•Cann.  Thomas  P. 
•Carcaba.  John  H. 
Cardoza.  Henry 
Carlln,  Bernard  T. 
•Carlson,  Don  P. 
•Carlson,  Dudley  L. 
•Carlson,  Leland  J. 
Carmichael,  Eddie  I. 
Carpenter,  Leamon  P. 
•Carr.  James  M.,  Jr. 


•Blenkhorn,  James  M.. Carroll.  John  T 


Jr. 

Blevins,  Deward  C. 
Bley,  John  E.,  Jr. 
Bloom.  Donald  D. 
•Bloiint.  Donald  W. 
Blum,  Brandon  B. 
•Blythe.  Russell  M. 
Bonner,  James  E. 
Borden.  Archie  D. 
•Borden.  Douglas  H., 

Jr. 
Borgardt.  Elmer  O. 


Carroll,  Robert  J. 
•Carry.  Allan  H. 
•Carson.  Burton  E.,  II 
Carson.  James  T. 
•Caruso.  Amedeo  B. 
•Carver.  Robert  L. 
•Gaston.  Terry  G. 
Cecelskl.  Arthur  R. 
Cedarcrans,  Phillip  N. 
Cellar,  Charles  J.,  Jr. 
Ceman,  Eugene  A. 
Chaney,  Marvin  L. 


•Creighton,    Perry   P.. 

Jr. 
Crouse,  James  U.,  Jr. 
Crowder,  BiUy 
Crowell.  George  T.,  Jr. 
•Crowley.  Barrett  K. 
•Crozier.  Robert  A. 
Crudxip.  Everett  H..  Jr. 
•Crummer,  James  P. 
Cummlng.  Richard  S., 

Ill 
•Cummlngs.  Joseph 

D. 

•Currie.  Raymond  M. 
Curry.  Thomas  H. 
Cushing.  Earl  H. 
J..  Cutting.  Curtis  B. 
Dage,  Jerry  D. 
Dahlll,  Edward  E..  IH 
Dangelico.  Donate 
Daniels.  Hal  B. 
Daniels.  Nelson  M. 
Darnell,  Jack 
Daugherty.  Donald  N. 
Daulton,  James  T. 


Eckert,  John  D. 
•Edberg.  Walter  O. 
Edmunds,  Donald  C, 
•Edson,  Charles  T, 
Edwards,  James  C. 
Edwards,  Leslie  R. 
Edwards,  William  F. 
Egerton,  James  W. 
Ehret,  James  D. 
Ehrman,  Robert  G. 
•Elder.  William  N. 
Elle.  Gayle  O. 
EUer.  James  B. 
•Elliott.  Fredrick  H. 
Elwell,  William  D. 
Elzey,  Robert  E. 
•Emery,  Robert  E. 


Jr 


•Clement,  Carl  C,  Jr. Davies,  Eugene  L. 


W 


Clement.  Leroy  A 
•Cleveland,  Gary  M. 
Click,  DuaneL. 
•Cliff.  Gene  L. 
Cloud,  Bruce  L. 
Clower,  Claude  D. 
•Coakley,    Stephen 
•Cobb.  Emsley  P. 
•Cobb.  George  W. 
Coffee,  Ernest  E. 
•Coffey,  Roger  L. 
Coggins,  Joseph  E. 
Cole,  Charles  W.,  Jr. 
Coleman,  Douglas  C. 
•Coleman,  Theodore 

L.,  Jr. 
Coll.  William  A. 
•CoUey.  Richard  T. 
Collier,  Lacey  A. 
Colvllle.  Robert  E. 
CoUom.  Frederick 

Jr. 
Colohan,  William  J. 
Colville.  Robert  E. 
•Colvin,  William  P. 
•Combs,  Lawrence  L. 
Combs,  Robert  L. 
•Comstock,  Richard  I 
•Conerty,  Prank  0. 
Connell.  Earl  W. 
Connell.  Philip  J. 
Connelly,  James  H.,  Jr 
♦Conway,  James  M. 
Cook,  John  H.,  in 
•Cook,  PaulM. 
Cooke,  Vincent  E. 
Cookson,  Robert  H. 
Coons,  Henry  A. 
Cooner,  Daniel  L. 
Cooper,  Estill  A.,  Jr. 
•Cooper,  James  A. 
Cooper,  Ross  E. 
•Copeman,  Thomas 
H.,  Jr. 

•Cornett,  Paul  A. 

Corsi,  Joseph  A. 

Cothran,  George  E. 

Cotsonas,  John  P. 

•Coupe,  Richard  H. 

Coupe,  Walter  E. 

Covey,  Edward  J. 

•Coward,  Alton  A.,  Jr. 

•Cowles.  Robert  R. 

Cox,  Heru7 

Cozine,  Kenneth,  Jr. 

Craf  ton,  Robert  W. 

Craig,  John  E.,  Jr. 

•Craig,  Lee  R. 

Craln,  Carroll  C,  Jr. 

Crandall,  Ira  C. 

Crater,  George  H.,  Jr. 

•Craven,  John  P. 

•Creech,  Billy  S. 


•Davis,  George  W.,  Jr. 
•Davis.  Harry  L. 
Davis,  Norman  E. 
Davis,  Robert  G. 
•Dawson,  Albert  L. 
Dawson,  Allan  "J" 
A.Day.  Earl  F. 
Deangelo.  Mark  J. 
Dearie.  Cyril  G. 
Dearlng.  Paul  W. 
Decesare,  Victor  A. 
Dechant.  John  A. 
•Degroff.  James  L. 

•Deisher.  Richard  J. 

•Delano.  George  B. 

•Delozier.  James  L. 
Dennis.  Mack  O. 
Dennison,  James  R. 
Denunzio,  Nicholas  J. 

•Devalois,  Edwin  W. 
Deweese.  Everette  D. 
'Diloreto.  Lucio 

•Dingle,  James  W.,  Jr. 

Disllvestro.  Richard  A. 

Dixon,  Jewel  L..  Jr. 

•Dixon.  Max  W. 

Dockery,  Olan,  L. 
.  Doerr,  Peter  J. 
■Doherty.  Richard  S. 

Domvllle,  Compton  N., 
Jr. 

Donahue.  Thomas  E.. 
Jr. 

•Donovan.  Ian  E.  M. 

•Doonan.  Robert  J. 

•Dopazo.  Anthony  J. 

Dore.  Stanley  M.,  Jr. 

Doremus,  Robert  B. 

Dorow,  William  R. 

Dorsey,  James  P.,  Jr. 

•Dougherty.  James  M. 

Dowd.  Gregory  P. 

Downs.  Eugene  H. 

•Doyle,  Robert  C. 

Drake,  Leon  L. 

Drewry.  Dean  T. 

Duffle,  Charles  L. 

•Duke,  Louie  C. 

Dunbar,  Predrlc  A. 

Duncan,  John  G. 

Dunleavy,  Richard  M. 

Dunmire,  Ranee  D. 

•Dunn,  Joseph  J. 

Dunnam,  William  L. 
•Durbln,  Robert  H., 

Jr. 
•Durgin,  David  A. 

Dwyer,  John  L. 

Eades,  Thomas  A. 
Eason,  William  G. 

Easterbrook,  Charles 

W..  Jr. 
Eaton,  Robert  H. 
Eck.  Billy  C. 


Flynn.  William  J. 
•Foley.  Harvey  D. 
Foltz.  Donald  S. 
Pontanesl,  Francis  D. 
Foote,  Everett  W. 
•Foote,   Theodore  P. 
Ford,  Alvis  S. 
•Ford,  Harold  L. 
Ford,  John  W. 
Ford,  Omar  R. 
•Ford,  Wilbur  S. 
Forest,  Robert  E. 
Fortenberry,  Thomas 

N, 
Foster,  Charles  R. 
•Foster,  Frank 
•Fox,  Evarts  C,  Jr. 


•Emery!  Thomas  R.  M.  •Francis.  Nigel  D. 


•Emmett.  Joseph  R 
English,  Glenn  A. 
•Epple,  Calvin  C. 
•Eppler,  Billy  M. 
Erdel.  Edward  J. 
•Erlckson,  Kenneth  J. 
Erie,  Carl  R. 
•Eskew,  John  B. 
Eskew.  Perry  R..  Jr. 
Estes,  Edward  D. 
•Etcheson,  Gerald  R. 
Etheredge,  Teddy  B. 
Evans,  Gene  O. 
•Evans,  Irvln  R. 
•Evans,  James  J. 
•Evans,  Richard  P. 
Eversole.  Fredrick  L. 
•Evrard.  Leroy 
•Exon.  Roger  M. 
Eyler,  Armand  T.,  Jr. 
Fairbanks.  Wayne  K. 
•Falrchild,  Joseph  D. 
Falkenstein.  Timothy 

O. 
•Pall,  Robert  H.,  IH 
Pare,  Claude  L. 
•Farlno,  Francis  J. 
•Farley,  Milton  R. 
•Farris,  David  E. 
Farrls,  Gary  P. 
Pasanard,    Michael 

Jr 


Francis,  Paul  R. 
Frank,  Vernon  E. 
Franzen,  Richard  D. 
Frazier.  Donald  L. 
Fredrick,  Russell  E. 
•French.  Maynard  D. 
Frey,  Charles  W. 
Friedrich,  Thomas  E. 
Prllchtenlcht,  Richard 

D. 
Froehlich.  Kenneth  R. 
Prokjer.  Elmer  H. 
Piidala.  Ernest  M. 
•Fueston.  Vernon  M., 

Jr. 
Fuld,  Charles  L. 
P\ilford,  John  A. 
Fuller.  Fred  R. 

•Puller.  MiloW. 

•Pullerton.  Richard  P, 

FuUerton.  Frank  E. 

•Fulton,  Elbert  M.,  Jr. 

Fyles,  Roderick  A. 

•Gallagher.  John  W. 

•Gallagher.  Patrick  J. 

Gallagher.  Vincent  E. 

•Gammell.  Clark  M. 

Garber.  Cecil  E. 

•Gardner,  Geoffrey  L, 

Garman.  Glen  E, 
pi  Garretson,  Arthur  S. 
Garrow,  Jack  A. 


* 

•Pa^sett,  Harold  S.  Jr.G;i'-soe,  Norman  D^ 

Fauth.  Donald  P.  l^f  "^'Ji'"^^  '^• 

•Feakes.  George  E..  Jr. Gates.  R  chard  L. 

Featherston,  Rex  W.   J^^-fnTr^T 
•Fegan.  Joseph  H.         gf,f,'/S,^i?p  ^ 
Felklns.  Charles  G.      ^^'^^^Si.^^lrH  t 
•Fend.  Clarence  E..  J?-- ^f  ^f.^ 
Fenton.  Clayton  J.,  Jr 
Fenzl,  George  J.,  Jr. 


P.. 


•Creech,  Worley  Y.,  Jr.  'Eckels,  Donald  E. 


Gerrity,  William  J. 
Giacchino.  Louie  P. 
Gibson,  Clifford  W. 
Gilbert,  Donald  B. 
Gilchrist,  Craig  Q. 
•Glldea,  JohnP. 
Gllfry,  Mason  C. 
•Gill,  Russell  R. 
•Gilmore,  Kenneth  D. 
Gilpin,  George  W. 
y    Gilreath.  James  E. 
Glasgow,  Billy  R. 
Glasson,  William  A., 
Jr. 
J    •Goetz,  Robert  B. 
"Goewey,  Lee  E. 
Golightly,  Horace  H., 
Jr. 

o . Gonzalez.  Robert  N. 

Fitzgerald.  Maurice  D.^qq^^h^  Thomas  A. 
Fitzgerald.  Ronald  J.  .Qooden,  Milford  I. 
Fltzslmmons,  Harry  S.,  .Gooding,  Charles  L.. 

Jf-  Jr. 

Pitzsimmons,    Eugene  Qormley,  Kenneth  L. 

W,  •Gottfried,  Howard  L. 

•Fix,  Vernon  H.  Gougar,  Jack  M. 

•Fladager,  Myles  E.      'Graf,  Howard  F. 
Planary,    Thomas    N.,  •Grafius,  Guy  A.  B. 

II  Graham,  Miles  T. 

•Planlgan,  John  E.,  Jr.  *Graham,  Roger  L. 
•Fleming,  James  T.,  Jr.GrandJean,  Charles  A. 
•Fleury,  Clement  E.     'Granum,  Roger  B. 
Flower,  John  R.  'Graue.  Clifford  R. 

•Flowers,  Walter  R.      Gray,  Robert  K. 


•Ferguson.  Sam  A. 
Ferrarlnl,  Richard  L 
•Ferrier.  Harry  H, 
Ferry.  James  M. 
Fetzer,  Norman  C. 
Pieser,  Arnold  K. 
•Filllngane,  Hulon 
Fink.  Siegfried  A. 
•Flnke.   Walter  J. 
Flore.  Adolph  A. 
Fischer,  Robert  J. 
•Fisher,  John  C. 
Fisher,  Walter  L., 
•Flsk.  Harold  W. 
Fitch,  Edward  S. 
•Fitzgerald,  John 
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I 


•Greathoxise,  Edwin 

A. 
•Green.  Ellis,  P. 
•Greene.  James  P..  Jr. 
•Greenhalgh,  William 

T.,  Jr. 
Greenshaw,  Karl  J.,  Jr. 
•Grego,  James  M. 
Gregory.  Charles  C. 

Jr. 
•Gregory,  Nelson  B. 
Grier.  Thomas  C.  Jr. 
Griffin,  Robert  P. 
Griffin,  Thomas  J. 
Groff,  Peter  J. 
•Grothe,  Henry  J. 
•Grundy,  Charles  D. 
•Guerra.  Albert  H. 
•Guidry,  Rodney  R. 
•Guilday,  Daniel  S. 
•Guille,  Sherred  L. 
•Gulmond,  Gordon  R. 
•Gunther,  Howard  P. 
•Hagee,  Charles  R. 
Hagen,  Jack 
•Hague,  John  D. 
Haines,  Richard  W. 
Hall.  Don  L. 
Hall.  Roy  V. 
Hamel.  Donald  R. 
Hamllt,  Arthur 
•Hamilton,  David  G. 
•Hamilton,  Harry  D. 
•Hamilton.  Robert  B. 
Hamman.  Kenneth  A. 
Hammon,  Colin  P. 
•Hammond,  Leroy  L. 
Hampton,  Robert  A. 
•Haney,  Norman  L. 
Hanley,  William  L., 

Jr. 
Hansen.  Lawrence  W. 
Hanson,  Deroy  L. 
Hanson.  Edwin  E. 
•Hanson,  John  I. 
•Hanson,  Robert  P. 
•Harden,  Thad  H. 
Hardt,  Hugo  A. 
Harney,  George  S. 
•Harper,  Norman  W. 
Harris,  Homer  D. 
Harris,  Robert  H. 
•Barter,  John  V. 
Hartley,  Donald  H. 
•Hartsaw,  David  R. 
•Harvey,  Nell  L. 
•Harvey,  Richard  M. 
Hasch,  Ralph  H. 
Hastings,  Irving  W., 

Jr. 
Hatfield,  Willis  G. 
Haupt,  Elmer  H.,  Jr. 
•Hauser,  Donald  L. 
Hayman,  Douglass  P., 

Jr. 
Heath,  Edmund  W. 
Hebert,  Donald  P. 
•Heckman,  Donald  C. 
Hedstrom,  Carl  W. 
Hegar,  Edwin  J. 
Heinz,  Paul  R. 
Heitman,  Milton  H. 
Helm,  Ralph  M. 
•Henderson,  Bobby  G. 
•Henderson,  Raymond 

R. 
•Henderson,  Thomas 

P. 
•Hendricks,  George  H. 
Hennessey,  John  P. 
Hennick,  Raymond  J. 
Henry,  George  R. 
•Henry,  Jack  A. 
*  Hep  worth,  Robert  W. 
Herring,    Paul    E. 
Hess,  Ronald  K. 
•Hettinger,  Louis  P. 
•Hlckey,  John  A. 
•Hicks,  Clarence  A.,  Jr 
•Higglns.  Leo  A. 
Hill,  Richard  L. 


Hill.  Rollln  L. 
•Hine.  Raymond  W. 
•Hinger.  Carl  K. 
•Hinton,  Robert  M. 
Hobbs,  Fermor  W.,  Ill 
Hodge.  William  R. 
Hodgklnson,   John    T. 
•Hoehne,  Ralph  L. 
Hoff,  Jack  A. 
•Hogg,  Robert  L. 
Hoggatt,  Gary  L. 
Hogue,  Robert  L. 
•Holderness,   Robert 

T..  Jr. 
Holland,  John  O. 
Hollands  worth,   Paul 

P.,  Jr. 
•Holloway.  Lowell  J. 
Holmes.  Harry  M. 
•Honeycutt.   Jackson 

H. 
Honslnger,  Vernon  C. 
Hood.  Joseph  W.,  Jr. 
Hood,  Warren  W. 
•Hoover,  Harry  A. 
•Hoppenjans,     Law- 
rence G. 
•Home.    Halnyard    L., 

Jr. 
House.  Wayne.  Jr. 
•Houston,  Chester  E. 
Howard,  Charles  B. 
•Howatt,  Gerald  J. 
Howell,  Walter  J. 
•Howells,  David  A. 
Hoyes,  Donald  J. 
Hubbell,  Milford  M. 
•Hudson.  Joe  A. 
•Huff,  Ralph  R. 
Huff,  Walter  C,  Jr. 
•Hughes.  John  W. 
Huhn,  Samuel  P. 
Hullander,  Robert  A. 
Humphreys,  David  W. 
•Hunley,  Charles  C. 
•Hunt,  Herman  L. 
•Hunt,  James  H. 
Hunt,  Kirby  P. 
•Hunt,  Richard  L. 
Hurd,  Devon  H. 
Hutcheon,  Wallace  S., 

Jr. 
Hutto,  Charles  H. 
Hutton,  James  L. 
Hyatt,  Robert  G. 
Ishol,  Lyle  M. 
•Ives,  Clarence  D. 
Ivey,  Ora  P. 
Jackson,  Earl  L.,  Jr. 
•Jackson,  Edward  I. 
•Jackson,  Joe  T.,  Jr. 
•Janes,  William  E.,  Jr. 
•Jansen,  Alexander  J. 
•Janus,  Anthony,  Jr. 
•Jardine,  Edward  P., 

Jr. 
Jarwln,  Ra3miond  J. 
•Jaudon, Johns  P. 
Jauss,  Charles  W. 
•  Jefferis,  Lawrence  R. 
Jenlsta,  George  B. 
•Jenkins,  James  R.,  Jr. 
•Jenkins,  John  C. 
Jeremiah,  David  E. 
Johns,  Alan  D. 
Johnson,  Bobble  D. 
Johnson.  David  R. 
•Johnson.  George  L. 
Johnson,  Harrison  A. 
Johnson,  Jerome  L. 
•Johnson,  John  R. 
♦Johnson,  Lauren  A. 
♦Johnson,  Max  R. 
•Johnson,  William  J.. 

Jr. 
Johnston,  Edward  A. 
Jones,  Stanley  W. 
•Jordan,  Arllss  L. 
•Jordan,  Douglas  S. 
Jourden,  Bud  A.,  Jr. 
•Judd.  Robert  O. 


•Jumper,  E^igene  A.. 
Jr. 

Jximper,  Vernon  L. 

•Jurgensen,    Kenneth 
I. 

•Kaiser,  Donald  S. 

•Karlen,  James  H. 

•Katzman,  Marvin  8. 

Katzmann,  Gerard  H. 

Kavanaugh,    Michael 
W. 

Kawalkowskl,  Leonard 
P. 

•Kear,  Donald 

Keast,  Paul  H. 

•Keener,  Delbert  V. 

•Kell.  Louis  D. 

•Kelser,  Robert  B. 

•Keith.  Clyde  R. 

•Kelly,  Donald  C. 

Kelly,  Gerald  C. 

Kelly,  Theodore  A. 

Kelly,  Thomas  P. 

Kemp,  Ernest  E. 

•Kendra,  Robert  J. 

•Kennedy,  Calvin  E. 

Kennedy,  Raymond  J. 

Kennedy.  William  P. 

•Kennington,  William 
A, 

Keough,  Edward  P. 

•Kerrigan,  Robert  J. 

Ketchum,  WUllam  H. 

•Keys,  Robert  C. 

•Klefaber,  Thomas  G. 

•Kllborn,  Edgar  L. 

Kilgore.  William  H. 

Kllpatrlck.  Paul  G.,  Jr. 

King,  Ural  W. 

•Kingston,  Edward  A. 

Kinney,  Charles  H. 

•Kirby,  Alexander  G., 
Jr. 

Kish,  John  T. 

Klein,  Harry  L. 

•Klugman,  Dale  R. 

Knaus,  Vincent  L. 

Knef,  Andrew  L. 

•Knoth.  Larence  W., 
Sr, 

•Koch,  Richard  J.,  Jr. 

•Koehler,  Robert  L. 

•Koester,  Frederick 
H.,  Jr. 

•Kohloff,  Donald  A. 

•Kohn,  Edwin  R.,  Jr. 

•Kolaras,  Demos- 
thenes N. 

•Kopfman,  Theodore 
P. 

Kouns,  Archie  R. 

Krallk,  Simon  C. 

Krogh,  David  E. 

•Kronzer,  Joseph  J., 
Jr. 

•Krueger,  Richard  H. 

Krueger,  Richard  G. 

•Kucera,  Ronald  C. 

Kuhn,  Wendel  S.,  Jr. 

•Kullgowski,  Theo- 
dore J. 

Kulo,  Thomas  S. 

•Kuplinskl,  Stanley  J. 

•Lachut,  Herbert  M. 

•Lacklen,  Albert  J. 

Lacy,  William  A. 

•Lalne,  Leroy  C. 

•Lake,  Clarence  R. 

•Lake.  Rodney  D. 

•Lam,  Chapman  L. 

•Lamers,  John  P. 

Lamm,  George  E. 

Lance,  Jack  R. 

•Lane,  Robert  W. 

•Langston.  Thomas  J. 

Lannlng,  Richard  J. 

Lapham,  Joseph  G. 

Larison,  John  D.,  Jr. 

Larsen,  Victor  D. 

•Larson,  John  P. 

Lassetter,  Keith  M. 


•Laughlln,  Alvin  T. 
Laurance.  James  D. 
•Lavallee,  William  P. 
Lavelle,  Thomas  J. 
•Lawniczak,  George  E., 

Jr. 
•Lawrence,  David 
Lawrence,  Donald  W. 
Lawson,  Ramsay 
•Laye,  John  E. 
Leach.  William  J. 
•Leaver.  John  M.,  Jr. 
Leblanc,  James  B. 
Lee.  Dennis  B. 
•Lee.  Leonard  M. 
Lees,  Forrest  A.,  Jr. 
Lengel,  Robert  C. 
•Leo,  Leonard 
•Leopold.  Robert  K. 
Lester.  Richard  P..  Jr. 
•Lett,  Raymond  E. 
Levy,  Norman  S. 
Lewey,  Ira  D. 
Lewinskl,  Roman  R. 
•Lighten,  Paul  G. 
Lightsey,  James  L. 
•Ligon,  Richard  R. 
•Llllenthal.  Donald  H. 
Lincoln,  John  R. 
Lindquist,  Donald  E. 
•Llndsey,  Austin  M. 
•Linehan,  Donald  B. 
Llnehan,  Timothy  J., 

Jr. 
•Llpford,  William  L. 
•Llpster,  Donald  C. 
•Llptak,  Richard  D. 
Lloyd,  David  B. 
•Locke.  William  J. 
•Loeb,  Gerald  K. 
•Long,  John  P. 
Longley,  William  N. 
•Looby,  Robert  J. 
Loos,  Donald  G. 
Loscavio,  John  M. 
•Lotton,  Donald  E. 
Loudon,  Richard,  S. 
•Love,  John  J. 
Lowe,  William  L. 
•Lowery,  Willis  E. 
•Lowrey,  Clifford  A. 
Loynes,  Louis  A. 
•Lultjens.  Robert  H. 
•Lukomski,  Fred  J. 
•Liill,  Edward  W. 
•Lund,  Eugene  P. 
Lund,  John  R. 
Lundquist,  Donald  B. 
•Lundy,  Robert  H. 
•Lusk,  Charles  T. 
Lybrand,  Joe  D. 
•Lynch,  Hugh  P. 
Lynch,  John  E.,  Jr. 
Lynch,  Robert  B.,  Jr. 
Macan,  John  J. 
MacasklU,  Everett,  Jr. 
MacCabe,  Van  L. 
•MacDonald,  John  W. 
MacDougall,  Renald 

R. 
Maclntyre,  Daniel  Q. 
•Mack,  John  A. 
•MacKenzie,  Joseph 

D. 
Mackin,  Lo\ils  B.,  Jr. 
•MacLean,  Robert  E. 
MacQuarrle,  Gary  L. 
Magarity,  Roy  L. 
•Magee,  Donald  C. 
Mahler,  George"  B. 
Majors,  William  T. 
•Maloney,  John  J. 
♦Manhelmer,  Donald 

Z. 
♦Mann,  John  A. 
♦Manso,  Mike 
•Manthorpe,  William 

H.  J. 
•Marcoux,  Louis  H. 
Mares,  Ernest 
•Markel.  Douglas  S. 


•Marquis,  Ronald  A. 
Marrion,  Reginald  T. 
Marryott.  Ronald  P. 
•Marsh,  Lloyd  P. 
Martensen,  Vincent  P. 
•Martin,  Donald  L. 
•Martin,  Donald 
•Martin,  George  W. 
•Martin,  Harry  C. 
•Martineau,  Roger  J. 
Mason,  Stuart  J..  Jr. 
Mater.  Bernard  E. 
•Mathews.  Richard  L. 
Matson.  Bruce  W. 
Matt,  George  E.,  Jr. 
Matthews.  John  B. 
•Matthews.  Mitchell 

D.,  Jr. 
Mattson,  John  A. 


Michaels,  Danny  J. 
Mlddleton,  Jerry  T. 
•Mleldazis,  Richard  J 
•Mlesse,  Walter  T. 
Mikeal,  William  S. 
Mlkltarlan,  Samson 
Miles,  Dewltt  C,  Jr. 
•MUes,  Robert  W. 
Miller.  David  W. 
MUler,  Donald  R. 
Miller,  Forrest  R.,  Jr. 
Miller,  James  R. 
Miller,  James  T. 
Miller,  John  A. 
•Miller,  Justin  A.,  Jr. 
•MUler,  Robert  W. 
Miller,  Robert  H. 
•Miller.  Ronald  D. 
•Miller.  Russell  C. 


•Matzner.  Rudolph.  Jr  Miller,  Walter  W. 


Mayer,  Robert  V. 
McCabe,  George  J. 
McCann,  Joseph  D. 
McCarthy,  Charles  J., 

Jr. 
McCarthy,  John  D. 
•McCarthy,  Philip  R., 

Jr. 
•McCartney.  Faber  W. 
•McClellan,  Gordon 
McClenahan,  Tom  P. 
•McClure,  John  S. 
McCoy.  Frank  R.,  Jr. 


Miller.  Wendell  E. 
•MUligan,  JackR. 
•Minnlch,  Donald  E. 
Mirlse.  Kerry  W. 
Mixon,  Richard  I. 
Moflatt,  Vernon  D. 
Molloy.  Arthur  E. 
Monahan,  Edward  P. 
•Monroe,  Henry  L.,  Jr. 
Montgomery,  George 

C,  Jr. 
•Moody.  Dewltt  H. 
•Moore,  Gene  R. 
Moore,  Paul  M. 


•McCracken,  David  J. 
•McCrimmon,  Douglas  Moore,  Robert  E. 
R.  Moore,  Robert  W. 

McCullough.  "J  P"         Moran,  Thomas  J. 
McCuUough,  Raymond  Mora vec,  Henry  J.,  Jr. 


K. 

McDaniel,  Eugene  B. 
•McDanlel.  Peter  W. 
McDermltt,  John  G. 
McDlvatt.  Ronald  M. 
McDonald,  George  W., 

Jr. 
•McDonnell,  John  R. 
McDonough,  Owen  E. 


Morehouse,  Bruce  C. 
•Morgan,  John  R. 
Morris,  Jesse  B.,  Jr. 
Morrison,  Jon  K. 
•Mueller,  Donald  C. 
♦Multer,  Richard  P. 
Munsey,  William  D. 
Murphy,  Warren  T., 
Murray,  Darrell 


Jr. 


McPadden,  John  H.,  Jr  Murray.  Paul  A. 


McGahan,  John  P. 
McGlnnls,  Denver  E. 
♦McGonegal,  Donal  E. 
•McHale,  Edward  B. 
McHugh,  John  T. 
Mclnemey,  John  C. 
Mclntire,  William  G. 

Jr. 
Mclntire,  Wilton  H. 
•Mclsaac,  Alban  T. 
McKee,  Prank  R. 
•McKee.  John  H.,  Jr. 
McKenna,  Charles  E. 


•Murton,  David  B. 
Musick,  Wa3me  O. 
•Myer,  Charles  W. 
Myers,  Charles  E. 
•Myers,  Robert  U. 
Myers.  Willie  R. 
Myers.  William  K.,  Jr. 
•Narml,  Ronald  E. 
•Nash,  Gordon  C,  Jr. 
•Nash,  Owen  W. 
Nations,  Travis  D. 
Naylor,  Olen  E.,  Jr. 
•Nelson,  Roger  E.,  Jr. 


McKenzie,  John  H..  Jr. •Newbegin,  Roberta., 


•McKeown,  Thomas  J. 

Jr. 
McKlnney,  Gale  A. 
♦McKenzie,  Raymond 

C. 
McKenzie,  William  E. 
McKlssock,  Donald  J. 
•McKnlght,  Kent  A. 
•McLaren,  Alfred  S. 
McLellan,  Charles  A. 


rv 

Newman,  Alvln  S. 
Newton,  William  P. 
Nicholson,  Herbert  H. 

J. 
Nicholson.  Robert  O. 
Nielsen,  Robert  P. 
•Nixon,  Robert  T. 
Nofziger,  Larry  B. 
Nolan,  Walter  E.,  Jr. 


•McLjrman,  Edward  J. Norrington.  Charles  G. 
Notargiacomo,  Joseph 

M. 
Nourse,  George  H. 
Novarra,  Francis  J. 
Nowak,  Arthvir  A. 
•Nyqulst,  John  W. 
•Oakes,  Wlnslow  B. 
•O'Brien,  Charles  M., 

Jr. 
O'Connor,  William  J. 
O'Donnell,  Daniel  T. 
•O'Donnell.  John  L. 
•Oehlbeck,  Edward  W. 
Ogden.  John  H. 
O'Kelly,  James  B. 
•Oliver.  Charles  P. 
Oliver,  Richard  O. 
Olllver,  Ephe  A. 


Jr. 

McMillan.  Edward  W. 
McNeely,  James  K. 
McNeU.  Charles  H. 
McNeil,  Dale  A. 
•McNlsh,  John  E. 
McRae,  James  P. 
•McVoy,  Robert  P. 
Mecaughey.  Robert  W. 
Melntzer.  William  C. 

Jr. 
•Mengle,  Kenneth  J. 
Mercer.  William  C. 
•Merrltt,  Robert  S. 
Meyer,  "J.  D." 
Meyers,  Roger  A. 
•Michael,  Benjamin 

H. 
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•OlniBtead,  Stanley  E.  Qulnn.  Robfrt  N.,  Jr. 


•OlBcn.  Walter  E. 
OlKon,  Durryl  D. 
01«on,  Dcnnl*  A. 
•OlBon,  KoKH  H. 
Onhiilzcr.  Jorry  E. 
(Jl)V.riiU(i,  IJiivld  A. 
Ordmrci,  WiiyimJ. 
Ord.  DijiMild  C. 
•fjMb'irn,  Lloyd  C. 
OitlJoni.Oriklry  E. 
•OHhcr,  Victor  K..  Jr. 
•Oiii.luiicl,  Itor.iid. 
•C  Toolf.  Walter  1).  J. 
•(ivrrlmy.  William  A. 
•Ow<'n,  .Iiiin<«  v.,  Jr. 
Oyl«;r.  Uonalcl  11. 
Oyler.  Jlmmlo  D. 
Pacalo.  NIcliolnN 
PaliiHT,  William  U. 
Parkrr,  l-'raiik 
Piirk.H.  Jack  J..  Jr. 
I'arrWk,  ("ail  U. 
Pate.  Ilonu'r  W. 
•ratl.«*rnon.  Jo«-'l  W. 
l'alt<-.'H<Mi,  JumoH  W.. 

Jr. 
PatttTHori.  Ray  A. 

•I'aul.  Uoy  C. 

•Payne.  TliomuB  O. 

Pciirhoii.  .lohii 

•Pcckham.  Dnnlol  E. 

Prcplfvi.  John  M.,  Jr. 

•I'ilr.o.  William  B. 

•I'oiitlrrKaHt. 
C.  Jr. 

•pj^rt!/,.  JoBcphP. 

Perlolat.  John  J. 

Perry.  Albert  J. 

•IVrry.  CiUhcrt  R. 

•Pi'rry.  Raymond 

Pcrmjn,  Herbert  P. 

•Penentl.  FrunclB  V. 

•PcterH.  Richard  A. 

Pi'ters.  Vernon  W. 

PotcrHPn.  .Scili  J..  Jr. 

•PcterBon.  Fred  O. 

Peterson,  John  R. 

Piterson.  James  P. 

•I'eiranck.  Vernon 

•Petri.  Gordon  L. 

Petrlch.  Horst  A. 

Pfl.nter.  William  J. 


Raburk.  I,eo  V. 
Radam.  Robert  I.. 
•Riidler,  Uavld  11. 
Itaney.  Charlrn  CJ. 
RatiMom,  .lamen  P.,  II 
•ItanmuHiieii.  I.loyd  W. 
•Raiim;h,  I,<!r)nard  M. 
Reiidy,  (Icorne  K. 
Relxllo.  Ketiiuth  R. 
Redha^e.  Janien  I.. 
Redliij);l(jn.  Jerome  J. 
•Rci'd.  Cidvln  C. 
Rcfd.  .IcMHe  Ii. 
♦Rcc<l.  Hlobard  I,. 
Weed.  Wllll.im  (). 
•ReeN.  Maltnlm  C-  ,  Jr. 
Rfcne.  Rlli.Hcll  R. 
•R.'l<l,  (icrild  I''. 
♦RelHf,  'I'homaM  I.. 
•Rell./.el.  Philip  M. 
Reiiiier,  Lorraine  E. 
•Rent/.  William  O.  K. 
•ReH/elar.  Htrphen  W. 
RclllK.Ciodfrey  A. 
lievak,  Paul  A. 
•ReyiioldH.  David  U. 
•ReyiKjldM.  Keith  A. 
•RcynoldH.  Preston  A. 
•RlXideH.  William  K,, 

Jr. 
•Rice,  KuK<!nc  M. 
•Rice,  Robert  V. 
Rice,  Robert  P. 
HorbertRlchardson.  Fred  D., 

Jr. 
•Rlchey.  Fredrick  J. 
Richmond.  Hruce  R. 
•Rlc.H,  Ronald  E. 
RUey.  Donald  E. 
•Rliiard.Tommle  F. 
RlIl^^  .Stewart  A. 
Rlnkel.  Richard  A. 
Rlt/.mann.  William  H., 

Jr. 
•Riviere,  Jamcn  P. 
•Roberge,  FrunclB  D. 
Roberts.  Ocruld  R. 
•Roberts,  John  W. 
♦Roberts,  Lloyd  C. 
•Roberts,  Wllfion  J. 
Robins,  John  R. 
Robinson.  ClllTord  V. 


E. 


.  hlUlpB.  acorRO  L..  Jr.  RobUinon,  Robert  E. 
•Phillips,  James  C.        Roche,  Peter  A. 
Phillips,  Ronald  M.        Rodders.  Joseph  L. 
PhllllpK.  Richard  W.     RodrlRVC,  Gerard  J. 
I'll  ciuulo,  Stephen  A.  Rochren,   Robert  R. 

U  Roemer,  Charles  P. 

PliLsoneault.     Richard*  Roll  Ins.  Evcrct  P..  Jr. 
J  •Rose,    RuH.sell   L. 

Ross.  Scott  K. 

•Roth,  James  F. 

•Roth.  James  A. 

•Roiichni).   Alvtn  A. 

•Rowe.  KlrkW. 

Rowell.  George  W. 

Ruland.  Donald  O. 

•Rule.  Robert  R. 

Rush,  William  H. 

Rynn,  Gerald  P. 

Rypel,    Ronald    J. 

Snavedra.  Robert 

Sackett,  Denn  R.,  Jr. 

Sadlowskl.  William  E. 

Sage,  Robert  A. 

Salo,  Lennart  R. 

Salo,  Wlllard  H. 

Saltz,  Newell  J.,  Jr. 

•Sample,  Chester  O. 

♦Snmuelson,  Charles 
R. 

•Sanders,  Carl  H.,  Jr. 

•Sanders,  James  D. 
•Santlvascl,  John  D. 

Saunders,  Richard  E. 

•Saunders,  Wesley  W. 

Saurey,  Russell  M. 

Savage,  Jimmy  R. 

Saville,  Robert  E. 

Savllle.  Terry  D. 


Plt/,en,  John  R. 
Pl//,o,  Philip  J. 
♦Plat/,,  bruco  W. 
•Plumly.  Charles  M. 
•Polssot.  Marvin  S. 
Pollnskl.  Andrew  M. 
Polli-rd,  William  A. 
•PoUmann,  Eugene  L. 
Ponder,  Edward  A. 
•Poppa,  Lawrence  G. 
•Porter.  Allan  A. 
Potentl,  John  P.  Jr. 
•Potter.    Thomas    B., 

Jr. 
Powell,  Palvey  C,  Jr. 
•Powell,  JohnH. 
Powell.  William  C. 
•Powers,    Edward    P. 

Jr. 
•Powers.  John  B. 
•Pray.  William  L. 
•Prentice,  Gordon  R. 
Presley,  Jack  C. 
Proctor,  Robert  C. 
Proper,  Vance  D. 
•Prosser.  Rudolph  J. 
•Pruden,  Nell  S. 
•Pugllese.  William  N. 
Purdy,  Dale  C. 
Pyle,  Roger  O. 


Scarborough,  John  R 

L. 
Bcarfato,  Thomas  J. 
Hchade,  Eric  II.,  Jr. 
Hcha«!del,  Joseph  A. 
H<hafcr,  Alfred  E. 
HchafTert,  Richard  W. 
Hchercr,  Francis  H. 
•8<-bmldt,  Edward  A. 
Hchmltt,  Robert  W. 
fichrcadlcy,  Richard 

L. 
Kcliroedcr,  John  II. 
•Hchnit/,  Karl  K. 
•Hchull/.  'Ibonian  D. 
•Schwartz,  Robert  J. 
Hcliw.itka,  Augiiit  O., 

Jr. 
•Hchwendi^man, 

George  c;. 
•.ScolCM,  Albert  J. 
•Scott,  Augustus  E.. 

Jr. 
Hcott,  Charles  H. 
•Scott.  Gary  L. 
♦Kcott,  George  W. 
•Scott,  MacGregor  G. 
Scott,  Philip  J. 
•Scott,  Ronald  D. 
S<;ott.  Thomas  P. 
Scruggs.  Richard  M. 
Seacat,  Ralph  L. 
•Searlght.  Murland  W 
•.Seely.    James    M.    O 
HccKlioll/,  John  R. 
•Segal,  Robert  n. 
•Selbcrt,  Markley  R. 

Selberg,  John  W. 
Benden, Paul W. 
•Sequelra,  Frank  E. 
Sessions,  Joseph  W. 
.Shafer.  Richard  W. 
•Hhand,  William  F. 
Bhanley,  Robert 

James 
Shanley,  Robert 

JoEcph 
♦Shearln,  John  W. 
Sheehan, John  P. 
Slice l.n.  James  R. 
'Sheldon,  Charles  B. 
Hhclton.  Woodrow  W. 
•Shepard,  Rolf  A. 
•Shields,  Dan  O. 
•Shine,  Thomas,  Jr. 
Shipley,  Carl  N. 
•Shullck.  John  Jr. 
•Khumaker,    Lawrence 

A. 
Shiipc.  Gordon  B. 
Slgmond.  Arle  C.  A. 
Sllberstcln,  George 

W. 
•Slljer.trom.  Gordon  P. 

•SUl,  JohnR. 

♦Simmering,  Larry  K. 

•Simon.  Roger  O. 

Slmonlc,   Robert  J 

Simpson.  George  T.  K. 

Simpson.  Jon   D. 

•Slneath.  George  E. 

Slrch.Rlchard  W.  P. 

Skelly,  Arthur  R. 

Skelton,  Wallace  A. 

Slceman,  Charles  P. 

Sllngerlund,  Raymond 
D. 

Smiley,  Robert  R.,  Ill 

Smith,  Arthur  M. 

Smith.  Augustine  J., 
Jr. 

•Smith,  Barton  L. 

Smith,  Bradley  G. 

Smith,  Carl  C. 

•Smith,  Charles  Ray 

•Smith.  Charles 
Robert 

•Smith,  Charles  L. 

•Smith,  Darrel 

•Smith,  Donald  A. 

Smith,  Edward  G. 


Smith,  Jiirufrs  A. 
•Hmlth,  John  W. 
.Smith.  Kenneth  B. 
Mmlth,  Leo  B. 
Smith,  Paul  J. 
♦.Smith,  Robert  L. 
.Smith,  Ronald  E. 
Smith,  W  irren  R. 
•.smith.  William  D. 
•Smith.  William 

Carey,  Jr. 
Smith,  William  Cody 
Hiiell,  Rf)bert  L.,  Jr. 
Snider,  Donald  M. 
Snively,  Arthur  W. 
♦.Snow,  James  R. 
•Sommervllle,  William 

J.,  Jr. 
,Sr>renfi()ii,  Fred,  Jr. 
.Soriano,  Joseph  R. 
•.Souiia.  Manuel  H,.  Jr. 
.Sousae,  Jack  F. 
♦Southall.  Charles  M. 
S|).irin.  Howard  W. 
•.Speaker.  William  8., 

Jr. 
Spencer,  Barry  W. 
Spencer,  Billy  R. 
.Spencer,  Charles  H. 
•Splsak.  Thomas  J. 
.Spit/,  Gerald  A. 
.Splvey,  Franklin  L. 
SlH)U),  VlcUjr  8. 
•.Spry.  Norman  I*. 
•Stacy,  Robert  K. 
Stalcup,  Jlmmlo  M. 
Stalllngs,  Arthur  C  , 

Jr. 
•HUinford,  StJinlcy  A. 
•.Stanley,  Herbert  L. 
♦.Steenstra.  George  A. 
Stcgef,  William  H. 
•Stehle.  Leroy  R. 
Stennett,  William  A. 
•Stephens,  Francis  L. 
•Stephens,  Gordon  L. 
Stephenson,  Paul  D. 
•Stevens.  James  R. 
•Stevens,  William 
Stevenson.  Connelly 

D. 
•Stewart.  John  E. 
•Stickling,  Wllllnm 

R. 
♦Stoneback.  Charles 

K. 
Stophel,  Joseph  E. 
•Stott,  George  W.,  Jr. 
•Stouter.  Lelnnd  R. 
Stover,  Richard  C. 
•.Str.ange,  Robert  C. 
•Strelt,  John  B. 
•Strimer,  Wlllard  C, 

Jr. 
Stromeyer,  Anthony 

J. 

Strong,  Henry  H.,  Jr. 
Strong.  Paul  L. 
Stuart,  Charles  J.,  Jr. 
•Stuart,  Donald  B. 
•Stunt/.  Harley  L., 

Ill 
Sullivan.  Arthur  H. 
•Sullivan,  Dennis  J.. 

Jr. 
•Sullivan,  Florence 

M. 
Sullivan,  William  K. 
Sumner.  Donald  M. 
Sumrall.  William  H. 
•Sutherland,  Paul  E.. 

Jr. 
Swan.  William  R. 
Swanson,  Harlan  D., 

Jr. 
•Swltzer,  Anton  R. 
•Sympson,  William 

G.  A..  Jr. 
•Sznyter,  Edward  W.. 

Jr. 
•Tallman,  John  M. 


•'J'aniM.y,  Eiigeno  A. 
Tupp.  John  U. 
•Tarka.  Thadeun 
•T;trver,  Charlw*  A,, 

Jr. 
•Tasnell,  .lames  E. 
Taylor,  James  M. 
•Taylf)r.  John  E. 
Taylor,  Lawrence  H., 

Jr. 
Taylor.  Lewis  H. 
•Taylor,  Patterson  C. 
Taylf)r,  Robert  C,  Jr. 
•Tcnnls/jn,  Raymond 

P. 
TotUilbach.  Fredrick 

M. 
Thcarlo,  William  J. 
Thoma,  John  C. 
•Thornan,  Spencer  J. 
•Thompson,  Ernest  T 
Thompson,  Guy  E. 
•Thompsfju,  Harry  E. 
Thompiion,  James  M 


Wales,  George  E, 
•Walker,  Eugene  R. 
•Walker,  John  A..  Jr. 
Wallace.  Richard  J. 
•Wallln.  Horner  N,  Jr. 
•Walrod,  David  J. 
•Walsh,  Lawrence  P. 
Walter,  Dale  J. 
•Walter,  Joseph  J. 
Walters,  JamcB  E. 
Walters,  Robert  J. 
Walt/er,  Jacob 
•War burton.  Thorn :i8 

G. 
Ward,  John  A. 
Warden.  William  L., 

Jr. 
•Watson,  George,  Jr. 
Watr.on.  Lloyd  C. 
•Watson,  Thomas  P. 
Watts,  J.isper  B. 
•Ways,  Raymond  A. 
Weaks,  William  O. 
•Wear.  Richard  J. 


•Th'.mpson,  Raymond 'Weaver,  John  C 


L. 

Thompson,  Russell  N. 
Thompson,  William  J 
•Thuiie,  John  R. 
TlbbH,  John  C. 
•Tlcc,  George  D.,  Jr. 
Tletgen,  Charles  A., 

Jr. 
Tlmberlake,  David  W 


Weber,  Burtland  B. 
•Weber,  Richard  M. 
•Welgand,  David  K. 
•Well,  Calvin  M. 
♦Welmorts,  Robert  P. 
Welnfleld.  Richard  M. 
Weir.  Richard  W. 
Weldon,  Joseph  D. 
•Weller,  James  R. 


iimrjeriune,  uaviu  w.  ^„i„,,    /-iv,„_i.o- m 

•Tlndall,  Frederick  w.'Wenzlau.  Charles  N., 


Tinker,  Charles  L 
Titus,  Edward  D  .  Jr. 
•Todaro,  Donald  G. 
Todd,  James  F. 
Tomlon,  Jack  W. 
Toms,  James  E. 
•Tonoy,  Albert  L..  Jr. 
•Toupln,  Ernest  J., 

Jr. 
•Toutant,  Donald  J. 
•Tracy,  George  W.,  II 
•Tracy,  William  K. 
Traylor,  Harold  K. 
Trelber,  Maurice  L. 
•Trelford,  Wall.aco  E 


Werner,  Marshall  D. 
•Wernlmont.  Donald 

J. 
West,  Arch  T. 
Westall,  Kenneth  W. 
Westendorf,  Donald 

R.,  Jr. 
Westfall,  Ronald  C. 
Whaley,  Lloyd  L. 
Wheeler,  James  R. 
White,  Charles  A. 
•White,  Marvin  L. 
•White,  Trcntwell  M., 

Jr. 


„  Whlttaker,  Robert  L. 

•Trieschmann.  George ^j^,^jg„    Jlmmle 

Wlchmann,  William 


V 
•Trimble,  Delmer 
Truax,  Hugh  G. 
•Tucker,  James  W. 
•Tucker,  John  E. 
Tunnell,  John  W. 
•Turley,  John  W. 
•Turner,  Edmund  L. 
•Turner,  Lee  R.  Jr. 
Turner,  Robert  C. 
Turner,  Vernon  K. 
Turner,  Warren  D. 
Turner,  Wll.son  C. 
•Turpel,  Joseph  P. 
•Ullman,  Robert  W. 
♦Ulrlch,  John  H. 
•Underwood,  Fred  S 
Ustlck,  Richard  C. 
Vance,  Walter  N.,  Ill 
VanGundy,  Clarence 
D 


H. 

Wlcke,  James  O. 
•Wlckstrand,  Don  R. 
Widen,  Max  W. 
Widen,  Richard  D. 
Wler,  Ronald  L. 
Wiggins,  Larry  C. 
•Wlgley.  Lawrence  S. 
Wilkinson,  Thomas  A. 

R. 
Wilkinson.  Wilfrid  P., 

Ill 
•Wlllett.John  A.,  IV 
•Wlllett,  Richard  S, 
•Williams,  David  E. 
■Williams,  Forrest  R. 
•Williams,  Gerald  G. 
♦Williams,  Gordon  R., 

Jr. 
Williams,  Richard  E. 


•VanKleeck,  Lorlng  E.  Willis,  Clayton  B 
VanMetre,  James  M.      •Wlllyard,  Robert  H 
VanNorden,  Gerald  J.  Wilson.  Billy  J 


Vanoy,  William  E 
♦Vehorn,  Raymond  C 
Vestal,  Leroy  N. 
Vickers,  Wrencie 
♦Vllhauer,  Levern  T. 
Vlllemaire,    Grant 

JP. 

•Vinson,  Howard  E 


♦Wilson,  Derek  W. 
•Wl!son,  Gordon  B. 
♦Wilson,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Wilson,  William  E. 
♦Wllster,  Gunnar  F. 
J..Windham,  Paul  M. 
Windsor,  Arthur  D. 
Wlniker.  David  R. 


VonHendy,  Richard  D.^Wlnn,  John  C,  Jr. 
•Wade,  Seaborn  H.,  Jr.Wlnslow,  Myron  S.,  Jr. 
Wages,  Clarence  J.,  Jr.  Winter,  Richard  A. 
•"Waggoner,  Donald  L.Wise,  Anthony  J.,  Ill 
Wagner,  Harry  A.  •  Wittner,  Carroll  H.  J. 

Waldron.  Michael  J.      'Wolfe.  Glenn  C. 
•Waldrop,  Clyde  E.        Wolfe,  Robert  E. 
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Wolfe,  William  P. 
•Wood.  Albert  A.,  Jr. 
•Wood  David  E. 
Wood,  Forrest  H. 
Wood,  Joseph  V. 
Wof)d,  Walter  S. 
WofXlall.  Elliott  A. 
•  Woodcock,  Henry  P., 

Jr. 
WcK)dIlef,  Fmnk  L. 
Woolam,  John  K. 
Woolf,  Wesley  L. 
•Woolnough,  Robert 

M. 
Word,  Millard  L. 
Works.  William  W. 
Wright.  Harry  W. 
Wright,  Marsh  E. 


Wright,  Walter  V. 
Wyly,  James  R.,  Jr. 
York.  David  A. 
•York,  Howard  L. 
•York.  Wlllard  B. 
•Young,  Clinton  H. 
Young,  Howard  I. 
•Young,  Leonard  B. 
Young,  Philip  M. 
•Zadd,  Charles  J. 
Ziigort/,  Ij<.'onard  A., 

Jr. 
Zaner.  Aubrey  B. 
Zeman,  Irving  M. 
Zerwas,  Richard  L. 
Zlemer,  Howard 
•Zselec/ky,  Emil 
Zwlck,  Stephen  L. 


MKIJICALCORP.S 


Akin,  Richard  W. 
Amaler,  Fred  R.,  Jr. 
Anastasl,  Gaspar  W. 
Arm.'^trong,  Robert  B. 
AUKlln,  Raymond  P., 

Jr. 
Baron,  Ronald  B. 
Bellinger,  Sidney  B., 

Jr. 
Bern  us.  Dean  H. 
Bently,  Philip  E. 
Besecker,  Joseph  A. 
Black,  Pa  1^1  L. 
Bowers.  Jack  F. 
Brlckman,' Jordan  B. 
Brodhcadi  Charles  L., 

Jr. 
Brough,  James  W. 
Brown,  Lawrence  L., 

Jr. 
Burnett,  Leland  L. 
Capps.  Julian  H.,  II 
Ciirdoso,  Norman 
Cavender,  William  F. 
Ccfalo.  Robert  C. 
Chapman,  Marvin  J. 
Choquctte,  Arniand  J.. 

Jr. 
Coleman,  James  D. 
Colomb,  Herman  D. 
Copman,  Luuls 
Curry,  Norvelle 
Darby,  Clement  II.,  Jr. 
Davles,  Alfred  R. 
Davis,  Gerald  L. 
Davl.s,  Reginald  M. 
Davi.s,  Robert  W. 
Daywltt.  Robert  L. 
Dean,  Clayton  C. 
Dell.s.ser,  Robert  B.  M. 
Demlng,  Howard  R. 
Desllverlo,  Robert  V. 
Dkkson,  Lairy  G. 
Dixon,  Homer  ^.. 
Dodgen, John  C. 
Dully,  Frank  E..  Jr. 
Eddington,  William  R 
Engelke,  Harold  A., 

Jr. 
Eplnctte,  Wurren  W. 
Erdc,  Allan 
F;i elder,  Martin  L., 

Jr. 
Feldman.  Bernard  H. 
Fitch,  Eldon  E. 
Flagg,  Richard  S. 
Forsylh,  Douglas  H. 
Fout,  Larry  R. 
Gibson,  Donald  C. 
Gilbert,  Donald  K. 
Gode,  Richard  O. 
Goldenberg,  Mark  T. 
Goldstein,  Elliott  J. 
Goldstein,  Gordon  I. 
Gorman,  Edward  R. 
••  Greenberg,  Gerald  M 
Grlffln,  Charles  N., 

Jr. 
Gypson,  Ward  G.,  Jr. 
Hagan,  Arthur  D. 
Hanauer,  Franklin  A 
Hanks,  Gerald  E. 


Hardmai),  William  M, 
HarkluB,  Hugh  H. 
HaKf;ello,  James  E., 

Ill 
Heck,  Alan  L. 
HcndcrKon,  John  A., 

Ill 
Herman,  CUrfoid  M. 
H(Jlt,  Donald  E. 
Horowitz,  Ben' on  J. 
Howcry.  Stcj^hcn  E. 
Hunsaker.  Darrell  H. 
Hunter,  James  G., 

Jr. 
Huntslnger,  Lurry  A. 
James,  David  R..  Sr. 
James,  Thomas  P. 
Jaii.sen,  D<mald  H. 
Juroinc,  Raymond  J. 
Johnson.  Richard  F. 
Jorgensen,  Morton  C, 

Jr. 
Joyce,  Thomas  H..  Ill 
Julian.  Sydney  R., 

Jr. 
Karnel,  Robert  P., 
•      Jr. 
Hosier,  Kelvin  P. 
Kettering,  Donald  L. 
Kinney,  Robert  J. 
Kurland.  Howard  D. 
Lawlor,  Eugene  P., 

Ill 
Lcavitt,  Aaron  M. 
Lesser.  Robert  M. 
Llpt^.ln,  Myron  B. 
Little,  Hunter  L. 
Lowsma,  Henry  B. 
Lynch,  William  P.,  Jr. 
McCabe,  Michael  J. 
McGulgan,  Patrick  M., 

Jr. 
Mageiiheimer,  Richard 

J. 
Marshall,  Charles  E. 
Mayer,  Paul  D. 
Meihoff,  Walter  E. 
MlddlekaufT.  Robert  K. 
Miller,  Claude  J. 
Milton.  John  L. 
Minser,  Allen  C. 
Mullen,  John  C. 
Murray,  Wayne  L. 
Nataro,  Joseph  P. 
Nelson,  James  R. 
Noble,  Richard  P. 
Noury,  John  P. 
Noyes.  Russell,  Jr. 

O'Bannon,  Mose  C,  Jr. 

O'Brien,  John  S. 

O'Neill,  Joseph  J. 

Pare,  Norman  G. 

Pearce,  Henry  M. 

Persky,  Alan  D. 

Petway,  Malcolm  L. 

Pfahl,  Stannard  B.,  Jr. 

Phillips,  Theodore  L. 

Pitkin,  Roy  M. 

Plavcan,  William  G. 

Poole,  Edward  K. 

Pope,  Herbert  L. 

Poundstone,  Robert  B 


Price,  Albert  C. 
Pursch.  Joseph  A. 
Raffaelly,  Nicholas  R. 
RandelB.  Paul  H. 
R.ippaport.  Herbert  I. 
Raskind,  Richard  H. 
Ratlnov,  Gerald 
Rettlg,  Joshua 
Roc,  Robert  D. 
Romlne,  John  S. 
RfX)t,  Payette  C. 
Routlfcdge,  James  A. 
Rowland,  Thomas  C, 

Jr. 
Rumble,  Wilson,  B. 
Rutland,  Eugene  D., 

Jr. 
Ryan,  Richard  M. 
Schrlft,  Alan  R. 
Schulaner,  Frederic 

A. 
Scliwartz,  Louis  J. 
Schwlnn,  Raymond  L. 
Sennett,  Charlie  O., 

Jr. 
Sheff,  Lawrence 
Shute,  Howard  E. 
Simmons,  William  W. 
Slrols,  Edward  P. 
.Smith,  John  P. 
Smith,  William  W. 
Splelvogel,  Arthur  R. 
Strand,  Roy  D. 
Sturdevant,  Prank  M. 


Sumner,  Robert  G. 
Swanson,  Ronald  A. 
Swisher,  Louis  B.,  Jr. 
Taller,  Stephen  L. 
Taylor,  Leland  H.,  O. 
Thomas,  David,  P. 
Thomas,  Jweph  J.,  Jr. 
Thompson,  Robert  M. 
Tope,  Stephen  L.,  Jr. 
Tyler,  Paul  E. 
Usselman,  James  A. 
VanHove,  Eugene  D. 
VanValkenburgh, 

WoodG. 
Vollman,  DonB.,  Jr. 
Vorllchy,  Loren  N. 
Walk,  Donald  R. 
Walls,  "W""L" 
Warmolts,  John  R. 
Warrender,  William 

P. 
Webster,  John  B. 
Weglar/,  Stanley  S. 
Welsh.  Robert  L. 
Wcscott,  John  W. 
Wiener,  Leslie 
Williams,  Wilfred  L. 
Witt,  Frederick  J. 
Wold,  Sylvester  M., 

Jr. 
Woodall,  M.artln  A. 
Worthlngton,  John  J. 
Young,  Leonard 
Zlmble,  James  A. 


.Szwed,  James  A. 
Tannone,  Rocco  J. 
Taurlello,  Frank  S. 
Taylor,  Robert  R. 
Tokay,  Ronald  N. 
Turcotte,  William  E. 
Vlrden,  Franks. 
Vogel.CarlP..  Jr. 
Walters,  Robert  A. 
Webb,  Carl  R.,  Jr. 
Webb,  James  R. 
Webster,  John  C. 


SUPPLY    CORPS 


Andersen,    EUf    A. 
Bedenbaugh,  Jack  R. 
Bedford,   Arthur   G. 
Bennett,  Charles  A., 

Jr. 
Blddlson,  Ted  A. 
Bllka,  Joseph  L. 
Blake,  James  P.,  Jr. 
Bonnett,  Herschel  J. 
Bosco,  Clement,  Jr. 
Brookes,  Jack  E. 
Brother  ton,  Curtis  W 
Brown,  Troy  L. 
Buehler,   Cyril  H. 
Carlson,  Verner  R. 
Causble,  Edgar  S. 
Chrisman,  Alfred  B. 
Clamp,  Robert  W. 
Clark,    Davis    L. 
Coleman,  Eugene  V. 
Collier,  William  G. 
Damm,   John   A. 
Daughtrldge,  Gerald 

R. 
Davis,  Robert  W. 
Dolloff,  Robert  H. 
Douglass,  Jerry  B. 
Ellis,  Richard  W. 
England,  Alfred  I. 
Fitzpatrlck,  Edmond 

J.,  Jr. 
Flach,  Lynn  R. 
Foreman,   Clarence 

P.,  Jr. 
Prampton,  Robert  T. 
Pries,   Paul   A.,  Jr. 
Pulks,  Logan  G. 
Gaddls,    Carl   K. 
Gallaher,  James  H. 
Griffiths,  Charles  E. 
Guss,  Bernard  L. 
Hamilton,  James  W. 
Hayes,  Lester  D.,  Jr. 
Haynsworth,  Hugh  C 

III 
Henseler,  Richard  C. 
Hinds,  Duane  E. 
Hlrschy,  Henry  E.,  Jr. 
Holder,  James  R. 
Holland,  Ralph  L. 
Hummel,  Don  P. 
Jantz,  Jack  L. 
Jones,  John  M.,  Jr. 
Kaiser,  Robert  A. 
Killoran,  Joel  D. 
Knoth,  Robert  L. 


White.  Donald  B. 
Whitman,  Earl  K. 
Wlldman,  John  E. 
Willis,  .John  J. 
Wilson,  Donald  E. 
Wilson,  Richard  P. 
Wilson,  Roger  C. 
Wright,  Cary  P. 
Wright,  Walter  F.,  Jr. 
Youngblood,     Norbert 
V. 


CHAPLAIN  CORPS 


Alexander,  Don  C. 
Benlcek,  Richard  W. 
Bray,  William  E. 
Brink,  Carl  A. 
Burke,  Francis  J. 
Davis,  Eugene  B. 
Dumas,  John  P. 
Fallon,  Edward  P. 
Fountain,  David  B. 
Gately,  Robert  E. 
Gaughan,  Geoffrey  E. 
Henrlksen,  Veryle  A. 
Jerauld,  Philip  E. 
Kandrac,  Marclan  J. 
Kelly,  Henry  T. 
Klapperlch,  Owen  B. 


Lecky,  Hugh  P.,  Jr. 
MacCall,  Harry  P.,  HI 
McDermott,       Thomas 

J. 
Murphy,  Michael  A. 
Olsen,  Clifford  A. 
Parker,  Joe  H. 
Parrlsh,  Whitney  W. 
Patton,  Darrell  P. 
Running,  Paul  H. 
Sandvlg,  Edwin  E. 
Voth,  Murray  H. 
Wendler.  Herman  P. 
Westlund,  OrvlUe  A. 
WUlson,  William  G. 
Young,  Robert  J. 


Kruse,  William  E. 
Kunkle,  John  H. 
Lampt6n,  George  H. 
Lang,  Robert  D. 
Leblanc,  Joseph  P.,  Jr. 
Lemay,  Jerome  S. 
Locke,  Olive  C. 
Lovelace,  Donald  A. 
Luther,  James  R.,  Jr. 
Manley,  Eugene  T. 
Mara,  Ray  A. 
Martin,  Winston  L. 
McFariand,  Wayne  B. 
McInnlR.  William  H. 
McLaughlin,  Richard 

B. 
McSwain,  Billy  G. 
Mead,  George  W.,  ni 
Mehrens,  Arthur  J.,  Jr. 
Miller,  David  O. 
Moe,  Albert  G. 
Morgan,  Richard  E. 
Moss,  Stephen  A. 
Murphy,  Joseph  J. 
Murray,  Robert  E. 
Newcomb,  Frank  N. 
O'Donuell,  William  P. 
Olinger.  Richard  S. 
O'Nell,  James  R. 
Peck,  Joe  D. 
Perkins,  James  O. 
Pistolessi,  Vincent  J. 
Powell,  William  M. 
Rader.  Farrell  J. 
Ranlerl,  Richard  A.  J. 
Raymond,  James  A. 
Reed,  Dale  H. 
Robertson,  David  C. 
Ruese,  Edward  P.,  n 
Ruth,  Richard  A.,  IV 
Ruth.  Stephen  R. 
Schaaf ,  Alvin  D.,  Jr. 
Shaughnessy,  John  M. 
^Shumaker,  Carl 
'singer,  David  A. 
Smith,  Allen  P. 
Smith,  Jack  L. 
Sojka,  Caslmlr  E. 
Sorensen,  Jackie  R. 
Stanton,  James  M. 
Stok,  Joseph  W. 
Stombaugh.      William 

E. 
straw,  Donald  O. 
Sullivan,  Patrick  D. 
Sweet,  Warren  M. 


CIVIL     ENGINEER    CORPS 

Anderson,  Walter  I.      Hauck,  John  W. 
Andress.  Hyneman  M.  Kartalls.  Andrew 
Ayers,  Charles  D.  Keppel,  Henry  E..  Jr. 

Balr.  William  A.  Kramer,  Robert  L. 

BradtmiUer,  Paul  H.     Monnier,  William  P. 
Burton,  Joseph  T.,  Jr.  Myers,  Russell,  Jr. 
Busche,  Robert  E.         Nlcholls,  WllUam  H., 
Cerreta,  Ralph  M.,  Jr.       Jr 


Clark,  Jerry  L. 
Collins.  Allan  W. 
Crosson,  William  E. 
Dickpeddle,  Johi^  I. 
Ford,  James  E. 
Glbboney,  Lloyd  H. 
GUlam,  Harold  R. 
Glover,  William  P. 
Grlnke.  Walton  J. 
GrorT,  James  E. 


Phenlx,  Robert  P. 
Popowich,  Clyde  V. 
Ruff,  Lowell  H.,  Jr. 
Scbade,  Robert  A..  Jr. 
.Schumann,  James  P. 
Smith,  Ralph  A.,  Ill 
Uber,  Charles  B. 
Weir,  James  W.,  Jr. 
Wilson,  Robert  B. 


DENTAL    CORPS 


Anderson,  John  W.  R. 
Blank,  Byron  E. 
Brose,  Mark  O. 
Butler,  WlUiam  D. 
Chapman,  Thom  H. 
Connole,  Peter  W. 
Crawford,  John  D. 
Daughtry,  Max  B. 
Devos,  Brlce  J. 
Eastwood,  Gerald  W. 
Esposito,  Richard  A. 

George,  Chester  L 

Gourley,  James  V. 

Grlsius,  Richard  J. 

Guamieri,  Lewis  J. 

Hall,  Daniel  L. 

Hansen,  Duane  A. 

Harris,  Ronald  K. 

Hart,  Gerald  L. 

Hulse,  Richard  S. 

Johnson,  James  I. 

Kellner,  Prank  H. 

Kennedy,  Paul  T. 

Kimball,  Kenneth  R 

Kimpel,  William  A. 


Lusk,  Samuel  S. 
Lynch,  Paul  D. 
Mason,  Blllle  M. 
McMurdock,  Roben 

C,  Jr. 
Montgomery,  Steve 
Morse,  Ronald  P. 
Muir,  Theodore  E. 
Nlssenson,  Marvin 
Osetek,  Edward  M. 
Preece,  Richard  G. 
Reese,  Kay  T. 

Relsman,  Paul  J. 

Rochlord,  Philip 

Rogers,  John  D. 

Rudolph,  Jerome  J. 

Shoemaker,  "O"  "L" 

Smith.  David  J. 

Stepnick,  Robert  J. 

Tracy,  Norman  H.,  Jr. 

Trainor.  John  E. 

Walkowiak,  Gene  J. 

Weigel,  Eugene  J.,  Jr. 

White,  Warne  H. 

Williams,  John  P. 


MEDICAL  SERVICE  COIIPS 


Barboo,  Samuel  H.,  Jr. 

Breidensteln,  Freder- 
ick W. 

Coulson,  Harold  H. 

Cox,  Ray  M. 

Decesaris,  Chester  A. 

Devane,  James  J. 

Devine,  Robert  G. 

Farnsworth,  El  wood  V 

Floan,  Kenneth  P. 

Forrester,  George  G. 
Jr. 

Fussell,  Edsel  M. 

Gallagher,  Thomas  J. 


Gans,  Fred  W.,  Jr. 
Gertz,  Robert  M. 
Hammel.  James  W. 
Harvey,  BUly  D. 
Hawkins.  Kenneth  L. 
Herrin,  James  H. 
Hinckley,  Jane  D. 
Hunt,  James  A. 
.Jordan,  Thurman  O. 
Kendrick,  AUison  N. 
.Ksenzak,  Joseph  P. 
McGehee,  Thomas  L. 
Neuman,  Richard 
Nichols,  Lloyd  B. 
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Paxton,  Arthur  W.        Smith,  Dewey  L.,  Jr. 
Pittlngton,  Francis  C.  Stallings.  Orlando 
Ramirez,  Gale  Tanner.  Millard  P. 

Ruffln.  Robert  S.  Whitlock.  William  E. 

Sims,  John  L.  Wilcox,  James  G. 

NURSE   CORPS 

Barker,  Elizabeth  A.  King,  Dorothy  C. 

Bartee.  Bertie  K.  Kingsbury,  Barbara  A. 

Bates,  Barbara  A.  Krisanda,  Sylvia  M. 

Brakus,  Josephine  D.  Llberatore,  Bertha  M. 

Brennan,  Audrey  M.  Lindsay,  Magdalene  A. 

Brusettl.  Eleanor  A.  Liu.  Myrtle  F. 

Burson,  Doris  A.  MacClelland,  Doris  C. 

Butler.  Phyllis  A.  Mack.  Beverly  T. 

Garleton.  Ethel  R.  Marble.  Ella  E. 

Clark,  Doris  E.  Martin.  Ruth  S. 

Cordell.  Billle  E.  Mason.  Ruth  A. 

Crowley,  Mary  N.  McGuckiu,  Dorothy  E. 

Decicco,  Virginia  A.  Molntyre.  Lora  J. 

Dennis.  Joan  T.  MeU-er.  Marjorie  I. 

Dentz.  Roberta  Merritt.  Patricia  A. 

Dunn.  Dorothea  J.  MiH;vrd.   Arlys  M. 

Duppong.  Mary  A.  Morion.  Jo  A. 

Dyar.  Norma  G.  Nelson.  Marilyn  V. 

Effner.  Dorothy  J.  Nickerson.  Lois  E. 

Elliott.  Ruth  L.  Nylin.   Esther  D. 

Elsixss.  Phyllis  J.  Olson.  Marllvn  F. 

Ewalr.  Lois  I.  Parker.  Helen  C. 

Feimer.  Irene  K.  Pearce.  Doris 

Fischer.  Catherine  B.  Perreault.  Madelon  M. 

Fitzgerald.  Helen  M.  Pollard,  Joann  L. 

Gampper,  Mary  E.  Purcell,  Ellin  W. 

Gendron.  Marie  M.  T.  Russell.  Jean  C. 

Gibson.  Dixie  L.  Ruud.  Donna  R.  E. 

Green.  Barbara  J.  Schoonover,  Dona  J. 

Guzman.  Frances  F.  Shamblin.  Elizabeth  J. 

Hadd.  Janet  Shaw,  Joan  S. 

Hancock.  Doris  M.  Sinski.  Irene 

Hart.  Sarah  E.  Steinocher.  Anne  M. 

Hassell.  June  R.  Thomas,  Barbara  J. 

Hinckley,  Colleen  Tnidgeon,  Joyce  A. 

James,  Lorene  J.  Tudor,  Betty  L, 

Johnson,  Patricia  R.  Walker,  Marilyn  J. 

Johnson,  Virginia  ?.I.  Warden,  Virginia  M. 

Jones,  Kathaleen  R.  Watkins.  Grace  M. 

Joyce,  Jane  P.  Weiss.  Jean  C. 
Kelly,  Wanda  J. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  In  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as 
indicated,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  bylaw: 

LINB 

Abbltt.  James  B.  Allen,  William  C,  Jr., 

Abrell.  Gary  A.  Allison.  Warner  L. 
Adamltls,  Lawrence  R.  Allyn,  Elwyn  G. 

Adams,  Albert  M.  Almasl.  George  R. 

Adams.  Carl  L.  Alter.  John  W.,  Jr. 

Adams,  John  L.,  Jr.  Alvarado,  Robert  J., 

Adams,  Joseph  H.  Jr. 

Adams,  Paul  A.  Amann,  Robert  A. 

Adklns,  James  C,  II.  Ames,  Laverne  A. 

Adler,  Jay  B.  'Ames,  Richard  E. 

Adolph,  Herbert  R.  Andary.  William  A. 

Aeder,  Marvin  H.  Andersen,  Oliver,  L. 

Ainlay,  Benjamin  J.  Andersen.  Robert  T. 

Aisthorpe,  John  E.  Andersen,  William  N. 

Alafetlch,  Jack  M.  Anderson,  Bruce  W. 

Albert.  Bruce  W.  Anderson,  Buel  L. 

Alderete,  Joe  Anderson,  Carleton,  E, 

Aldlnger,  Robert  W.  Anderson,  David  H. 

Aldrlch.  Danny  L.  Anderson,  Gerald  D. 

Alemlan.  Haig  S.  Anderson,  Gary  E. 

Alexander,  Jan  H.  Anderson,  John  L. 
Alexander,  Edward  H.,  Anderson,  Lonny  D. 

Jr.  Anderson.  Larry  F. 

Alexander.  F*rank  L.  Anderson.  Norman  A. 
Alexanderson,  John  L.  Anderson.  Richard  O. 

Alger,  Don  M.  Anderson,  Thomas  H. 

Alka,  Richard  L.  Anderson,  William  W. 

Allen.  Arnold  C.  Andres,  Eugen  C,  III, 

Allen.  Benjamin  E.,  Andress,  William  D., 

Jr.  Jr. 

Allen.  Dennis  K.  Andrews.  John  W. 

Allen,  Don  S.  'Ansley,  James  H. 

Allen,  Edmond  L.  Appel,  Richard  R. 

Allen,  John  B.,  Jr.  Appelgate,  Terry  B. 

Allen,  Michael  D.  Ardell.  John  E..  m. 

Allen,  Preston  R.  Ardigo,  Jerome  R. 

Allen,  Richard  E.  Ardlelgh,  Paul  D. 


Arianna,  Edward  A.  Barton,  Keith  M. 

Armeda.  Nick  Barton,  Max  N. 
Armltage,  Norman  C.    Barton,  William  L. 
Armstrong.  Melvin  R.  Biiskin,  John  W.,  Jr. 

Armstrong.  Jesse  W.  Bates.  Arthur  H. 
Armstrong,  William  E.Bates,  Avery  W. 

Arneth,  Paul  R.  Bates.  Ronald  L. 
•Arnett.  James  L..  Jr.  Batson.  Jack  E  D, 

Arnett.  Ted  A.  Jr. 

Arnett,  William  C.  Bauer,  Douglas  C. 

Arnold,  John  C.  Bauer,  Kenneth  H. 

Asbell,  William  E.  Bauhs,  David  J. 

Ash,  Robert  I.  Baum.  James  P. 

Ashcraft.  Ronald  W.  Baxter.  Larry  A. 

Asher.  Charles  E.  Beach,  Robert  R. 

Ashley.  Andre  B.  Beane,  Frank  E.,  Jr. 

Ashurst.  Charles  F.  Beane,  James  L. 

Astleford.  Nath:m  L.  Bearse,  Laurence  M. 

.•\thanas,  Philip  W.  Beatty,  Troy,  III 

Atkins,  Thomjis  W.  BeauUeu,  Eugene  L. 

Atwater.  Robert  B.  Bechard.  Paul  J. 

--Atwood,  Charles  H.  Beck,  Brian  K. 

Austin,  Jimmy  L.  Beck,  Norman  A.,  Jr. 

Austin.  Thomas  F.  Becker,  Henry  C,  IV 

Austraw,  James  D.  Becker,  Irving  L. 

Babb.DavldJ.  Becker,  Paul  W. 

•Babbitt,  Thomas  R.  Becker,  Robert  W. 

•Bacanskas,  Alglrdas  Becker,  Robert  A. 

V.  Becton,  Philip  N..  n 

Bacha,  Michael  Beem,  James  N. 

Bachechl,  Charles  Q.  Beem,  Perry  A. 

Bachman,  Richard  C,  Beguin,  Larry  W. 

Jr.  Beha.  William  H..  Jr. 

Bachofen,  Andrew  W.  Belden,  David  A. 

Backluud,  Robert  A.  Bell,  James  F..  Jr. 

Badgett,  Robert  S.  Bell.  James  H. 

Bagley.  Norrls  R.  Bell.  Robert  P. 

Bagshaw,  George  F.  Bell,  Ronald  K. 

Bahn,NealV.  Bell,  William  D. 

Bailey,  Albert  E.,  Jr.  Belli,  William  J.,  Jr. 

Bailey,  Barney  L.  Bellino,  Joseph  M. 

Bailey,  David  L.  Benedict,  Claude  J. 

Bailey,  Eugene  R.  Benedict.  Joseph  C. 

Bailey,  Gerald  M.  Benevides.  John  M. 

Bailey,  Henry  A..  Jr.  Benford,  Eddie 

Bailey,  James  G.  Benne,  Robert  L. 

Bailey,  James  P.,  Jr.  Bennett,  Andrew  J. 

Bailey,  Thomas  F.  Bennett.  Charles  W. 

Balllle,  Frank  A.,  Jr.  Bennett,  Eugene  A. 

Baker,  David  C.  'Bennett,  John  F.,  Jr. 

Baker,  Deforest  Bennett,  Thomas  G. 

Baker,  John  G.,  Jr.  Bennett,  Wlllett  B..  Jr. 

Baker,  Marvin  C.  Bennington,  Richard 


Baker,  Robert  E. 
Baldwin,  Joseph  A. 
Baldwin,  William  H. 
Ballsh,  Thomas 
Ball,  Jeffrey  N. 
Ballard,  Douglas  C. 
Balog,  Julius,  Jr. 
Balzer,  Robert  T. 
Bandy,  John  I.,  Jr. 
•Bannach.  Leroy  R. 
•Bansemer.  Ronald  W.  i 
Barden.  William  L. 


Benson,  David  A. 

Benson,  Donald  C. 

Benson,  George  M. 

Benson,  John  T. 

Benson,  Louis  R. 

Benter,  Harry  W.,  Jr. 

Bentley,  David  W. 

Bently,  Donald  K. 

Berger,  Thomas  J. 

Bergman,  Alfred  O. 
■  Bergo,  John  T. 
■D     J      V.       ,  .  TTT  ,i     Bergren,  Charles  M..Jr 
Bardeschewskl,  Walter  Berkebile.  Paul  C,  Jr. 

T>     J  1       «  ,   ^.  T  Berkley,  Joseph  B.,  Jr. 

Bards  ey,  Ralph  L.  g^ndf,  PhiliJ  G. 

Barfield  Henry  J.  Jr.  Bernler,  Gerald  A. 

Bark,  Charles  A    Jr.  ^  Charles  L..  Jr. 

Barker,  Benjamin  C,  .Berry,  Niles  W. 

^^-  Bertane,  Louis  G. 

Barker,  Charles  M.  'Bertonneau,  George 
Barker,  James  E.  a. 

•Barkley,  Eppa  B.  Berzins,  Vincent  M. 

Barnes,  James  C,  Jr.  Best,  Robert  K. 

Barnes,  William  G.  Betts,  Fred  R. 

Barnett.  Roger  W.  Beverly,  Lynwood  A. 

Barr.  Gary  L.  Bevington,  Gary  R. 

Barr,  Jon  M.  Beyette.  Thomas  K. 

Barr.  Robert  K.,  Jr.  'Blanco,  John  A. 

Barr,  Thomas  H.  Biba,  Richard  G. 

Barrett,  Harold  C.  Bibb,  Irvin  R. 

Barrett,  Robert  W.  Blckel,  Michael  D. 

Barron,  Robert  W.,  Jr.  Bicknell,  James  E. 

Barrs,  James  M.  Bleber,  Ralph  W. 

Barry.  Franklyn  S.,  Jr.  Blgelow,  Grant  L. 

Bartel,  Roger  R.  BIgley,  Thomas  L. 

Bartholomew,  Charles  Blgsby.  Charles  P. 

A.  Bilbrey,  Robert  R.,  Sr. 

Bartlett.  Redmond  J.  Bllllngton,  John  J. 


Blllmyer,  George  W., 
Ill 

Bills,  Leroy  N. 

Blna,  Richard  A. 

Bishop,  William  R, 

Bitontl,  David  P. 

BJorn,  Karl  T. 

Black,  Donald  A. 

Black,  Herbert  E. 

Black,  Herbert  L. 

Black,  James  D. 

Black,  Jerry  H. 

Black.  John  W. 

Black,  Norman  T. 

Blackburn,  John  O. 

Blacklnton,  Charles  H 

Blackmon,  Thomas  L. 

Blackmon,  William  J. 

Blaha,  Douglas  D. 

Blair,  Walter  W. 

Blake,  Charles  L.,  Jr 

Blaker,  David  G,  Jr. 

Blakeslee,  Jay  D. 

Blanchard,  Alan  F. 

Blanchet.  Jean  P. 

Blank.  Edward  W. 

Blanklnshlp.   John   H. 

Blann,  John  E.,  Jr. 

Blatt.  John  W. 

Bleakly.  Edward  W. 
Bledsoe.  John  P. 

Bledsoe.  Robert  D. 
Blew.  Robert  E. 
Bleyler,  Peter  A.,  Jr. 
Blodgett,  Verne  E. 
Blomgren,  Harry  L. 

•Bloom,  Norman  C. 
Bloomfleld.  James  G. 
Blundell.  Thomas  E. 
Blunt.  William  Q. 
Bobb,  Kenneth  R. 
Bockmann,  Bruce  R. 
Bodenhorn.  Harold  F. 
Bodiford,  Larry  J. 
Bodley.  Homer  W. 
Boes,  Francis  X.,  Jr. 
Bogard,  Burt,  J.,  Ill, 
Bogglo.  Peter  G. 
Bohn,  David  C. 
Bohnstengel,  Robert 
Boles,  James  B. 
Boley,  Weldon  E. 
Bollenbach,  Melvin  W. 
Bonham,  Charlton  H., 

ni 

Boninl,  Charles  J. 
Booth,  Albert  J. 
Booth.  William  D. 
Borman,  Carl  E. 
Bornholdt.  Robert  A. 
Borst.  George  T. 
Bosh,  Ralph  H. 
Botsford,  James  E.,  Jr 
Boudov,  Milton  H. 
Boufford,  Francis  W. 
Bougdanos,  Michael  E. 
Bounds,   Thomas   D., 

Jr. 
Bourn,  James  S. 
Bowen,  Gerard  T. 
Bower,  Johns  H.,  Jr. 
Bowers.  John  V. 
Bowler,  Lawrence  S. 
Bowman.  Alfred  E.,  Jr 
•Bowman.  Lloyd 
Boyd,  James  S. 
Boyd,  James  A. 
Boyer,  John  E. 
Boyes,  Edward  T. 
Boykln,  Jack  W. 
Brabenec,  Rudolph  E. 
Bradberry,  Brent  A. 
Bradish,  Steven  D. 
Bradley.  Anthony  A. 
Bradley,  Darryl  E. 
Bradley.  Michael  D. 
Bradley.  Michael  L. 
Bradley,  William  H. 
Brady.  Edward  P. 
Brady.  John  J. 
Brady,  William  J. 


Braendle,  John  E. 
Bragg,  Thomas  P. 
Bragonler,    Reginald. 

Jr. 
Bralnard,  Robert  B. 
Bramble.  Dale  H. 
Branagan.  Dewitt  L. 

Branch.  Melvin  B. 

Branch.  Tliomas  A,, 
Jr. 

Brane,  Richard  D. 

Brannan,  John  J. 

Branning,  Delos  J.,  Jr. 

Brant,  John  H. 

Bratten,  Wlllard  P.  Jr. 

Brauer,  Gordon  R. 

Brayton,  Gerald  R. 

Breece,  J.-unes  P. 

Brennan,  Donald  P. 

Brennan,  Robert  J. 

Brennan,  Thomas  J. 

Breslln.  Michael  J. 

Brewer.  William  P. 

Brewster.  Thomas  P. 

Brlerley.  Roc  M. 

Brlggs,  Robert  H. 

Brlnck,  Thure  R. 

Briscoe,  Robert  B. 

Britton,  Junior  E. 

Brock.  James  D. 

Brodeur.  Kenneth  D. 

Brodle.  William  A. 

Bronk,  Deforest  M. 

Bronson,  Lawson  E. 

Brookes,  Edward  A. 

Brooks,  Billy  C.. 

Brooks,  Charles  *E. 

Brooks,  Fran  O. 

Brooks,  Kenneth  M. 

Brooks,  Larry  C. 

Brooks,  William  T. 

Broome,  Warren  W. 

Broome,  William  A, 

Brow,  John  J. 

Brown,  Barry  L. 

Brown,  Charles  D. 

Brown,  Frank  M.,  Jr. 

Brown,  Gary  G. 

Brown,  Hal  O. 

Brown,  James  P.,  Jr. 

Brown,  Joseph  W.  Jr. 

Brown,  Lawrence  N. 

Brown,  Lorin  W. 

Brown,  Michael  T. 

Brown,  Michael  J. 

•Brown,  Robert  H. 

•Brown,  Thomas  L. 
Brownell,  Eugene  H. 

Browskc.  George  P. 
Bruce.  Sammle  L. 
Brueggeman,  John  L. 
Bruess,  Charles  E 
Brugler,  Louis  W. 
Brummersted,  David 

A. 
Brunner,  Robert  P. 
Brunnworth,  Rolland 

H. 
Bruno.  Marco  J. 
Brunstad,  Harold  B. 
Bryan,  Jon  J. 
Bryant,  Joseph  A. 
Bubeck,  Charles  R. 
.  •Buck,  Duane  E. 
Buck,  James  L. 
Buckhart,  Norman  O., 

Jr. 
Buckley,  Henry  T.,  Jr. 
Buckley,  Peter  M. 
Buckley,  William  C. 
Budrevlch,  John  P. 
Buker,  John  E. 
Bullock,  Craig  A. 
Bunch,  Harold  A..  Jr. 
Bunch.  Robert  M.,  Jr. 
Bundy,  John  W. 
Bunn,  Paul  C. 
Bunnell,  Robert  T, 
Burch,  Tom  A. 
Burcroff ,  Richard  T., 
Jr. 
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Burden,  Thomas  S. 
Burgard,  Robert  L. 
•Burger,  Joseph  J. 
•Burgess,  Donald  E. 
Burgess,  James  M. 
Burgess,  Marshall  L 
Burget,  John  E. 
Burgett,  Bernard  E. 
Burgett,  James  A. 
Burke,  David  V.,  Jr 


Castellano,  William  J. 
Caswell,  Walter  R. 
Cataldo,  John 
Catchlngs.  Thomas  J. 
Catlett.  William  J.,  UI 
Cato.  Eugene  H. 
Cattoor.  James  E. 
Cavanaugh.  William, 

III 
Caviness,  Robert  J. 


Cole.  Edward  P.,  Jr. 
Cole,  Isaiah  C. 
Cole.  Jasper  P. 
Cole.  Kenneth  R.,  Jr. 
Coleman,  Walter  S. 
Colle,  John  H..  Jr. 
Collins.  James  J. 
Collins.  Jerry  C. 
Collins,  John  J. 
Collins,  Leonard  J. 


I 


BUike  Richard  F.  X.  Champin.  James  P. 

Burke  Terence  C.  Champlaln.  John  G. 

Burn  Reed  R.  Chance.  Franklin  B. 

Burnett.  Paul  D.  Chaney,  William  H. 

Burns.  Herbert  V/.  Chapel.  Gary  M. 

Burns,  John  C.  Chapman,  Craig  B. 

Burns  Michael  L.  Chapman,  Thomas  L. 

Burris,  Richard  E.  Chappell,  Bruce  A. 

Burry,  John  B..  Jr.  Chappell,  George  C. 

Burton,  John  G.  Chappell.  Miles  L..  Jr. 

Burton,  William  E.  Charette.  Alfred  A.,  Jr. 

Burtram,  Roderick  chase,  Malcolm  W. 

Bush,  Robert  P.,  Jr.  Chaskea,  Gerald  M. 

Bussell,  Robert  P.  Chasko,  Gerald  J. 

Butler,  Hugh  W.  Chastaln,  Kent  B. 

Butler,  Phillip  N.  Chastaln.  Raymond  T. 

Butler.  Vernon  R.  Chasteen,  Jerry  S. 

Butler,  Warner  L.  Chatterton,  Edward  M. 
Butrovich,  Richard  M.  Chavez,  Richard  A. 

•Butz,  Will  A.  Cheaure,  Alfred  L. 

Byerley,  Ray  M.  Chervenlc.  Michael 

Byers,  Larry  J.  Chesmore,  Kenneth  L. 

Bygler.  Kenneth  Chesslck,  Anthony  W. 

Cable,  Thomas  J.  Chllcoat,  George  R. 

Cagle,  Lonnle  F.  Child,  James  C. 

CahlU,  Joseph  P.  Chllders,  George  B. 

Cain,  Alan  P.  Chlnn,  Donald  M. 

Calame,  Byron  E.  Chlpchak,  Robert  F. 

•Callahan,  James  P.  Chiras,  Donald  P. 

Callahan,  Joseph  E.  Chittenden,  Eldon  P. 

Calvin,  Robert  B.  Chris,  Harry  J. 

Cama,  Raymond  S.  Christensen,  Boake  W. 

Cameron,  John  B.  Chrlstenson,  Denis  P. 
Campbell,  Arlington  P.Chrlstofferson,  Eric 

Campbell,  Donald  B.  Chubtaoy,  Loul.3  M.,  Jr. 

Campbell,  Frank  W.  Chuhran,  Patrick  J. 

Campbell.  John  R.  Churchill,  Bruce  W. 
Campbell,  Richard  C.  Chwalek,  Stanley  W. 

Campbell,  Roy  O.  Cle-sla.  William  P. 

•Campbell,  Theodore    Cinal.  Ronald  M. 

R.  Clark,  Frank  E. 

Cann,  Howard  G..  Jr.   Clark.  Frederick  W. 

Cannlstraro.  Clark.  Ira  S. 

Nicholas,  Jr.  Clark,  Kenneth  R. 

Cantrell,  William  A.      Clark,  Robert  T. 

Cantus,  Howard  H.         Clark,  Royall  W. 

Capone,  Benjamin  W.  'Clark.  Vernon 

Garden,  Francis  D.,  Jrciark,  Victor  L. 

Garden,  James  C.  Clark.  William  C.  C. 

Carder,  William  H.        Clark,  William  B. 

Carey,  Wallace  D.  Clarke,  John  C. 

Carl,  Hardy  A.  Clarke,  Wiot  L. 

Carl.  Walter  M.  Claude.  Henry  L. 

Carleton.  John  D.         Claypool.  Robert  G. 

Carlin.  Edwin  J.,  Jr.       Clayton.  James  M. 

Carlson.  Gary  L.  Clemens.  Richard  W. 

Carlson,  Ronald  A.        Clements,  David  G. 

Carmalt,  Churchill.        Clements,  Steven  D. 
Jr.  Clendenon,  Claude  E. 

Carnell,  Thomas  E.        Cleveland.  Donald  G. 

Games,  James  E.  Cllburn,  Edwin  H. 

Cams,  Nell  S.  Clinton,  Vernon  L. 

Carpenter,  David  E.      Clouse,  Johnny  L. 

Carr.  Paul  B.  Cluever.  Richard  L. 

Garrell.  Finis  D.  Clyncke,  Donald  R. 

Carroll,  Charles  O.       Coates,  Roger  D. 

Carroll,  Norman  L.       CochlU,  Thomas  R..  II 

Carson,  Joe  W.  Cochrane,  James  E. 

Garter,  Hughle  S.  Coderre,  Robert  A. 

Garter,  PatU  A.  Coen,  Ira  H.,  Jr. 

Carter,  Robert  J.  Coffee.  Desmond  T. 

Caruso.  Sam  J.  Coffman,  James  C. 

Casavant.  Douglas  D.   Coffman,  Richard  L. 

Case.  Jerry  A.  Cogdlll.  David  B. 

Case,  Thomas  R.  Cogswell.  Thomas  M. 

Casey.  Terry  Cohen.  Andrew  M. 

Cassanova,  Edgar  G.     Cohen,  Paul  L. 

Cassel.  Carl  J.  Cohn.  Peter  S. 

Cassels,    Bertrand  B.,Colt.  Russell  C. 

Jr.  Colaw.  Kenneth  S. 

Casserl,  Aide  J.  Oolby.  a€orge  B. 


Dagdlglan,  Walter  A. 
Dahlgren,  Larry  J. 
Dalnoff ,  Marvin  J. 
Dale,  Donald  M. 
Daly,  Edward  P. 
Daly,  Edward  L. 
Dalzell,  Predrlc  S. 
Dalzell.  William  J. 
Damon,  William  E. 
Danaher,  Robert  J. 


Colman.  Frederick  A.    Daniels,  Richard  P. 
Colter.  Philip  G.  Danlelson,  Harvey 

Coltrln.  William  A.        Dannaker.  Robert  P. 
Colvert,  Donald  M.         Danser,  Richard  G. 
Colvert,  Lundy  R.  Darcy,  John  S. 

Conant,  John  C.  Darrah,  Paul  P. 

Conboy,  Alan  J.  Darran,  Walter  W..  Jr. 

Condon,  John  R.  Darwin,  John  C. 

Connell,  James  G..  Jr.   Dascenslo,  Prank  P. 
Connell,  James  J.  Dasinger.  William  E. 

Connell,    William    C.Dattilo.  Prank,  III 

Jr.  Daugherty,  Conrad  W 

Conners,  Joseph  K.        Dausch,  William  P. 
Conwell,  Douglas  M.      Davidson,  Barrett  K. 
Cook,  Jeremy  S.  Davidson,  Roy  M.,  Jr. 

Cook,  Walter  T.  Davles,  Robert  L. 

Coonrod.  Donald  H.       Davis,  Carl  "S" 
Cooper,  Richard  W.       Davis,  Curtis  C.  Jr. 
•Cooper,     Robert    W.,Davls.  Leroy 

Jr.  Davis.  Paul  M. 

Cooper,  William  E.         Davis.  Robert  T..  II 
Copes.     Raymond     P..Davis.  Walter  M.,  Jr. 

Yh  Davis.  William  R.,  Jr. 

Corbett,  Rhodes  T.         Davis.  William  H. 
Corboy,  Thomas  S.         •Dawson,  David  L. 

Cordes,  Ronald  P.  Day.  Ronald  L. 

Corley.  Charles  E.  Dean,  Arthur  L..  Jr. 

Cornle,  Howard  Dean,  David  T. 

Cosby,  James  G.  Dean.  Peter  L. 

Costello,  Robert  G.         Dean,  Rodney  J. 

Cota,  Charles  D.  Dear,  Jack  B.,  IT 

Cote,  Roland  P.  Deberry.  John  M. 

Cotner,  David  A.  Debuhr,  Thomas  R_ 

Cotner,  James  D.  Decker,  Alexander  H. 

Cotter.  Thomas  J..  Jr.  Decker.  Joel  P.  W. 

Coughlan.   George  R..Decoste.  John  W. 
jjj  Decrona,  Donald  A. 

Coullahan.    James    D..Decrosta.  Ernest  L. 
J  Degnon.  Robb  F. 

Coulter.  Lonnle  B..  Jr.  Degraw,  Edward  •!. 

Coven,  Michael  A.  ^'^'^^^'vfJl  . 

Covin,  Donald  P.  ^"  f  ""^.•„"^°^t 

«  T  _i.  131    T-  Dell,  William  L. 

n°^^^'  w«  vn^-p  Delorenzo,  Joseph  R. 

Cowen.  Wayne  E_  ^^^^.^^^^^^  j^hn  R. 

Cowperthwalte.  Frank-^^^^^^j^  ^^^^^  g 

^       ^"     1     T     T,  Demarra,  Gilbert  J. 

Cox,  Charles  L..  Jr.         ^^^^  j^^^  ^ 

DematthelB,  Louis  R. 
Deming,  Robert  L. 
•Denlke,  Daniel  J.,  Jr. 

^  '  v.-     T,^       -J  TT  Denis,  Robert  R. 

Crabbs.  Edward  H..  oenney,  Charles  R.,  Jr. 

Jr.  Dennlson,  Thomas  W. 

Craft.  James  H.  Dent.  Marmaduke  H.. 
Craig.  Charles  E.  jj.. 

Craig,  Edward  C.  Denton,  Robert  W. 

Craig,  Kenneth  G.  Denton.  William  H. 

Craighead.  PWlip  E.  Derby.  Robert  T. 

Cralglow.  Leo  H.,  Jr.  Derose.  Richard  S. 

Cramer,  Thomas  H.  Derry,  Thomas  L. 

Crawford.  Charles  W.  Dersham,  Dayton  L. 

Crawford.  Gerald  R.  Desha.  Ernest  L. 

Creek.  Milton  H.  Desroslers,  Arthvir  J., 
Crevler.  Stanley  M.  jr. 

Crlsmon,  Prank  S.  Devlne.  Thomas  A. 

Crlswell,  Paul  E.  Devlta.  Alfred  E. 
Crltchfield,  Duncan  G-Dewalt.  Ralph  P. 

Croke,  Lee  P.  Dewhlrst,  George  H. 

Cromwell.  Dale  G.  Dewitt.  Ward  A. 

Cronkrlte,  Richard  L.  Diamond.  Quensel  K. 

Crooks.  Peter  H.  Dlbono,  Paul,  Jr. 

•Crowder,  Rex  C.  Dick.  Calvin  R. 

Cubbler,  Roy  W..  Jr.  Dick,  WUlLam  J. 

Culberson,  WUllam  S.  Dlckerson,  Roy  E. 

Culllpher.  John  O.  Dickey.  Edwin  H.,  Jr. 
Cunningham,  WUllam  Dickey,  Riley  W.,  Jr. 

H.  Dickinson,  Robert  S. 

Curran,  Edward  P.  Dickinson,  Loyd  E. 

Cvuran,  Gary  B.  Dickson,  James  H. 

Currey.  James  H.  Dlekmann.  Thomas  W. 

Cyr,  Charles  B.  Dlener,  Edward  M. 


Cox,  James  C. 
Cozadd,  Bennett  A. 
Crabbe,  Douglas  V., 
Jr. 


Dletz,  David  C.  Dunaway,  Lawrence  W. 

Dletz!  Eugene  P.  Duncan,  Floyd  A. 

Dlghton,  Anthony  E..  Duncan,  Glenn  L. 

Jr.  Duncan,  Hugh  C. 

DiUe,  George  J.  Duncan,  John  D. 

Dillon,  Christopher  S.  Duncan,  Thomas  J. 

Dillon,  Cormac  J.  Dunkle,  Robert  A. 

DlUon,  William  A.  Dunn,  Anthony  T. 

Dlselrod,  John  E.  Durm,  Daniel  B. 
Dlshman,  Alfred  E.,  Jr.  Dunn,  Edward  D.,  Jr. 

Disney,  Charles  Dunn,  Gerald  L. 

Dltmore,  Kenneth  J.  Dunn,  James  A. 

Dlttmer,  Kent  W.  Dimn.  Patrick  H. 

Dlx,  Paul  G.  Dunn,  Bichard  J. 

Dlxner.  John  K.  Dunn.  WUlmatthls,  Jr. 

Dixon.  David  B.  Dunsmoor.  Earl  W.,  Jr. 

Dixon.  Robert  E.  Durfee.  Gerald  A. 

Dizor.  Carl  A..  Jr.  Durkee,  Albert  W. 

Dodge,  Glenn  C.  Durkee,  Leroy  B. 

Dodson.  Ola  A.  Durren.  Richard  L. 

Doeden.  Jerry  D.  Dusseau.  WUllam  T. 

Doherty.  Donald  P.  Dutcher,  Clinton  E. 

Dohner.  David  E.  Dvornlck,  Eugene  S. 

DoU,  Robert  J.  Dwyer,  David  S. 

Dolvln,  Sheridan  L.  Dyer,  Arland  B. 

Domaloan,  Paul  Dyer,  Edward  H.,  Ill 

Domvllle,  Thomas  W.  Dyer,  Peter  J. 

Etonahue,  John  F.  Dyer,  WUllam  J. 

Donaldson,  John  R.  Early,  George,  Jr. 

Donaldson,  David  O.  Easley,  Charles  E. 

Donham,  Harry  J.,  Eaton,  Derek  C. 

Jr.  Eaves,  Jon  M. 

Donlcht,  James  D.  Eckert.  Thomas  B. 

Donn,  Alan  H.  Eddlns.  Charles  W. 

Donner.  Nell  "J"  Edelberg.  Murray 

Dooley,  Dennis  P.  L.  Edson,  DarreU  W. 

Dooley.  William  J.  Edson.  John  H. 

Dorfer.  Jay  P.  Edward.  John  B. 

Dorsey.  Robert  M.  Edwards.  David  B. 

Dotson.  Donald  L.  Edwards,  Ernest  O. 

Dotson,  Robert  K.  Edwards.  Harry  M. 
Dougherty.  Dennis  V.   Edwards.  WlUlam  W., 

Douglas,  Carlysle  A.  Jr. 

Douglas,  WUllam  E.  Ehalt,  Charles  Q. 

Douglass.  Thomas  N.  Ehman,  Lee  H. 
Douwsma,  Doward  G.    Ehrens,  Gerald  L. 

Dowd,  John  P.  Ehrmantraut,  John  W. 

Dowell,  Clifton  A.,  Elbert.  "G"  WUllam 

ni  Elchhorn,  Charles  G. 

Downing,  Robert  M.  Eisloeffel,  Harold  L. 

Downs,  Harold  L.  Eitelman,  Stephen  D. 

Doyle,  Michael  Ekse,  Jon  J. 
Drake,  Charles  A.,  Ill    Elbery,  WUllam  P. 

Drake,  David  O.  Elder.  Howard  A. 

Drake,  Donald  W.  Eldridge,  WilUam  B. 

Drake.  Robert  L.  Elin,  Blchard  A. 

Drake.  WUUam  J.,  Elliott,  Dawson  L. 

Jr,  EUlott.  Jon  K. 

Draper.  Francis  A.  EUiott.  PhUllp  A. 

Draper.  Michael  H.  Ellis,  Donald  D. 

Dreeszen.  Lynn  A.  Ellis,  Thomas  S.,  Ill 

Drews,  Eugene  O.  EUls,  WUllam  C,  Jr. 

Drez,  Hal  J.  EUis,  Wright  H. 

Drlesen,  Jeffrey  M.  Elrod,  WUllam  P. 

DrlscoU,  Allen  A.  Elstad,  Leif  A. 

DrlscoU,  Joseph  A.  Elston,  Harold  B. 

Driver,  Harry  W.  Elworth,  Baymond  F. 

Droghel,  John  W.  Etoch,  Wesley  O. 
Drommond.  John  B.      Emerson,  John  S. 

Drumm.  Gerald  R.  Emmerich,  WUllam  S. 
Drummond,  Richard     Engel,  PaiU  B.,  Jr. 

C.  Engle,  MltcheU  P. 

Drustrup,  John  M.  English,  Charles  B. 

Dryden.  William  T.  English.  Donald  B.,  Jr. 

Drylle,  Herbert  D.,  Ennis.  James  D. 

Jr.  Ermls,  LesUe  Q. 

Dubois.  Denis  B.  ErchiU,  Bonald  A. 

Dubois.  Dorse  H..  H  Erichson,  Harry  B. 
Duchesne,  Bobert  B.     Erickson.  Donald  O. 

Duff,  Franklin  D.  Erlksen,  NeU  O. 

Duffee,  Clarence  I*.  Eriksson.  James  L. 

Duffy,  PhlUp  P.  Erwin,  Donald  G. 

Dugan,  John  A.  Esau,  Anthony  C. 

Dugan,  John  H.  Esposlto,  Richard  M. 
Dugan,  Timothy  P.,  Jlr.Etherldge.  Ray  L 

Duhlg,  JohnH.  Ettlnger.    Edward    J, 

Dulch,  Stephen  J.  HI 

Duke,  Thomas  E.  Etzler,  Larry  L. 

Dukes,  Charles  D.  Eubank.  Carl  L.,  Jr. 
Dulln,  Robert  C.  Jr.     Evans,  John  C. 
Dumont,  Richard  A.     Evans,  Richard  L. 
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Eveland.  Wlnsor  G..  Jr.Fluegel,  Frederick  K. 


Everett,  Sherley  J. 
Everman,  Jerry  D. 
Ewald.  Herman  E. 
Ewing,  James  L. 
Ewing,  John  E.,  Jr. 
•Eychaner.  Robert  L. 
Paas.  Robert  H. 
Fabie,  John  G. 
Fagerland.  David  D. 
Fagerness,  John  W. 
Fagerson,  Robert  J. 
Fair.  Paul  H. 
Falco.  James  F. 
Falk,  Everett  H. 
Fallon,  Donald  R. 
Fallows,  Thomas  E. 
Farber.  Frederick  A. 
Farley,  David  C. 
Farley.  Donald  G.,  Jr. 
•Farnan.  George  F. 
Farnan.  Robert  L. 


Flynn,  Dermot  A. 
Flynn,  James  A. 
Flynn.  John  J. 
Foerster,  Kent  N. 
Foglesong.  Phillip  "R' 
Foley,  Robert  M. 
Folse.  Ronald  L. 
Folvig,  John  A. 
Foord,  Robert  L. 
Ford,  Donald  L. 
Ford.  James  L. 
Ford,  James  I. 
Fordell.  William  D. 
Forrest,  ''L"  Albert, 

Jr. 
•Forstner.  Gerald 
Foster,  Claud  A.,  Jr. 
Foster.  John  H. 
Foster,  John  C.  Jr. 
Foster,  Kenneth  M. 
Foster,  Paul  B. 


Farrell,  Chailes  A.,  Jr.   Foster,  Peter  J. 

Farrell,  Wilson  W. 

Farrell,  William  J. 

Farren,  John  J. 

Fasano,  Vincent  P. 

Faust,  Charles  E. 

Feagans,  John  R. 

Featherman,  John  A. 

•Fedor.  John  D. 

Feinberg.  Irving  B. 

Feist,  Eugene  P. 

Feld.  Gerald  A. 

Feldmann,  Lloyd  J., 

Jr. 
Felger.  Daniel  G. 
Felhofer.  Richard  D. 
Felton,  Roger  L. 
Fenno.  Ted  P. 
Ference,  Robert  J. 
Fergerstrom.  Gilbert 

C. 
Ferguson,  James  M. 
Fergiison,  James  L. 
Perrier,  Donald  R. 
Ferrier,  Thomas  L. 
Ferrill,  William  C,  III 
Ferris.  Keith  A. 
Ferriso,  Peter  W. 
Field.  Edward  J. 
Fields.   Marvin   R 
FiJ.ick.  Theodore.  Jr., 
Filina.  Georsre  P. 


Foster,  Thomas  A. 
Fox.  Kenneth  J.,  Jr. 
Fo.\.  William  C. 
Fr.ime.  Lee  H.,  Jr. 
Francis,  Jere  L. 
Franck.  Delbert  E. 
Frankenberg.  Ernest 
Franklin,  Arthur  H. 
Frawley,  William  D. 
Prazier.  Lowell  D. 
•Fred,  Robert  H. 
Frederick.  John  C. 
Freeland.  Stuart  T. 
Freeman,  Joseph  H., 

Jr. 
Freeman,  Robert  P. 
Freise,  William  A. 
Freitag.  Don  M. 
Freitas,  John  N. 
French,  Alan  W. 
French,  Dana  P.,  Jr. 
French,  John  L.,  Jr. 
French,  Stanley  L. 
Frew.  John  A. 
Friedsam.  Bruce  A. 
Frie!.  Joseph  A..  Jr. 
FrodvTna.  John,  Jr. 
Froniholtz,  Richard  J. 
Fromm.  Robert  D. 
Frost.  Edwin  L.,  Ill 
Frothingham.  John  C. 
Fry,  Michael  S. 


Filippinl,  Valentine  Rprye.  George  A. 
Pinch.  Paul  P.  prver,  Robert  N.,  Jr. 

Flnefrock.  Michael  M.puVev.  Vincent  E..  Jr. 
Fink,  Walter  C.  III.     Furnian.  Dale  P..  Jr. 
Finkelstein.  Jimmie  B.purtaw.  Francis  A. 
Finnegan.  Thomas  J.  Pusco.  Charles.  Jr. 
Flnnes.  Roger  G.  Fust.  Arnold  P. 

Finottl,  Donald  G.  Puster,  Alonso  S. 
Flnucaue.  James  S.  Putch.  Charles  A. 
Fircbaugh,  Millard   S.Gaal,  Robert  L. 

Gabriel,  Edward  M. 


Pislier,  David  P. 
Fisher,  George  G. 
Fisher.  Thomas  M. 
Fitch.  Robert  S. 
Fitzgerald,  Arthur  G 
Pitzpatrick, 
A. 


Gache,  Marius  A. 
Gaedecke,  Walter  R. 
Galdsick.  Howard  W., 

Jr. 
Dominic Galbralth,    Elmer   J., 

Jr. 


Pitzpatrick,  Patrick  C.'Galbreath,  Chrls- 
Fitzslmon.  John  P.  topher  W. 

Flagg,  Wilson  P.  Gallagher,  James  A. 

Flaherty,    Charles    P., Gallagher,  Charles  J., 

Jr.  Jr. 

Flanagan,  Alan  B.         Gallagher.  Hugh  P. 
Flanagan,  Timothy  C.Gallamore,  John  C. 
Fiasco.  Joseph  R.         Galles,  Harry  L. 
Fleischauer.  John  P.  Galloway,  Wesley  T. 
Fleming,  Bernard  M.   Gambacorta,  Francis 
Fleming.  Charles  W.         M.,  Jr. 
Fleming,  John  M.,  Jr. Gander,  John  P.,  Jr. 
Plesher.  Elbert  E.,  Jr.Gantzer,  William  E. 


Plesner,  Harold  W. 
Fletcher,  Jim  D. 
Fletcher,  Robert 
Ploreanl,  Richard  J. 
Plournoy,  Robert  A. 
Floyd.  Robert  H. 


Garden,  Leon  B. 
Gardner,  Joseph,  in 
Gardner,  John  M. 
Garrett,  Roger  A. 
Garrison,  Robert  L., 
Jr. 


Garritson,  Grant  R. 
Garvey,  Daniel  P. 
Gastrock.  Barry  A. 
Gauger,  David  E. 
Gauntt.  Gary  D. 
Gause.  Gadsden  S. 
Gavlord,   Reginald  P., 

Jr. 
Gee,  Raymond  A. 
Geeding,  Robert  W. 
Geffner,  Donald  P. 
Gehrdes.  Ernest  E. 
Gemmlll,  Theodore  H 
George,  James  L. 
Gerard,  Charles  J. 
•Germany,  Holmes  B 
Geroux.  John  L. 
Gerson,  Benno  M. 
Gerstenschlager,  Val 
•Gertz.  William  J. 
Gess,  Richard  L. 
Gesswein,  Paul  S..  Jr. 
Geurts,  James  R. 
Glambattlsta,  Prank 

D..  Jr. 
Glauque,  Larry  L. 
Glbb,  Charles  E. 
Glbbs,  Brian  L. 
Glbbs,  "D"  Clark 
Gibbv,  George  C. 
•Gibney,  William  J., 

Jr. 
Gibson,  Walter  R. 
Gick,  Robert  P. 
Gidley,  Byron  G. 
Gidusko.  John  E. 
Giefer.  Thomas  S. 
Giersch,  Albert  E. 
Gieselman,  Edward  W. 

in 

Gilbert,  William  C. 
Gilbertson,  Eugene  D. 
Gilbody,  Glenn  D. 
Gildner,  Dan  H. 
Gildow,  Hugh  R. 
Giles,  Michael  T. 
Gill,  Edward  A. 
Gill,  Henry  A.,  Jr. 
Gill,  Richard  B. 
Gill,  Thomas  E.,  II 
Gillette,  William  L. 
Gilmore,  Thomas  R. 
Gimmel,  Daniel  G. 
Gingras.  Joel  A. 
Gingras,  Robert  J. 
Ginsburg.  Terry  B. 
Giuffreda,  Robert  N. 
Glasgow,  David  E. 
•Glasier.  John  M. 
Glavis,  George  O. 
Gleacon,  Thomas  P. 
Glivings,  Rudolph 
Glockler,  Robert  H. 
Gloudemans,  James  R. 
Glover.  Douglas  W. 
Glover.  Robert  P. 
Gnaedinger,  Wallace 

R. 
Gobel,  Robert  W. 
Godard.  Joel  C.  Jr. 
Goebel,  Clark  E. 
Goetsch,  George  R. 
GofT,  Ernest  L. 
Goggins.  John  J..  Jr. 
Goins.  Philip  A. 
Goldsby,  Elza  E.,  Jr. 
Goldstein,  Steven  N. 
Gollahon,  Gene  R. 
Gonding,  Howard  R., 

Jr. 
Gonzales,  Jon  P. 
Gonzalez,  Ernest  G. 
Goodall,  Roger  A. 
Goodin,  William  P. 
Goodman,  Gene  L. 
Goodman,  Ronald  M 
Goodson,  Ralph  E. 
Goodwlne,  George  E. 
Goody,  James  W. 
Gordon,  Robert  H. 
Gore,  Frederick  E. 


Gorena.  Rolando  R. 
Gorgas.  Chester  W.,  Jr. 
Gorman,  Barry  W. 
Gorman,  Francis  X. 
Goss,  Robert  W. 
Gothic.  Michael  T. 
Gowen.  Victor  P. 
Gowers.  Fred  L. 
Graham,  David  B. 
Graham.  Michael  P. 
Graham.  Robert  L. 
Graham,     Robert    W., 

ni 

Grant,  Daniel  C. 
Grant.  Richard  E. 
Grant.  Richard  R. 
Grant,  Thomas  W. 
Grantham.     Ravmond 

B..  Jr. 
Graustein,  Robert  S. 
Gray,  David  S. 
Gray,  Gary  A. 
Gray,  George  E. 
Gray.  Richard  M. 
Gray,  William  C. 
Greaves.  William  P. 
Grebe.  Leslie  E. 
Green,  Bobby  P. 
Green.  Daniel  L. 
Green.  Donald  C. 
Green,   Eugene  L. 
Green,  Thomas  P.,  Ill 
Greene.  Paul  E. 
Greenwood,  Lee  S.,  II 
Greer,  Alan  G. 
Greer,  Glynn  R. 
Greer.  Maurice  C. 
Gregg.  Benjamin  M. 
•Gregg.  Dwaln  G. 
Gregg.  John  J. 
Gregg.  Michael  C. 
Gregor.  John  T. 
Gregor,  Richard  A. 
Gregory,  Herbert  W. 
Grexton.  Frederick  T. 
Griffin,   Harold   E. 
Griffls,  William  W. 
Grimes,  Elmer  R. 
Grimes,  Richard  P., 

Jr. 
Grinnell,  Donald  P. 
Groff,  Abram  L..  Jr. 
Grogan,  Michael  B. 
Gropper,  Richard 
Grosfils,  Eric  P. 
Gross.  John  H. 
Grubb.  Robert  G. 
Grulkowskl,  Ray  A. 
Gruman,  Lornn  D. 
Grunert,  John  L. 
Gudahl,  Joel  M. 
Gudniimson,  Charles 

E. 
•Guenter,  Gordon  E. 
Guerra.  Michael  A. 
Guertln,  Gerald  A. 
Guest.  Robert  E. 
Gulla,  Ernest  J. 
•Gullaksen,  Herbert 

E. 
Gumbs,  John  L. 
Gurnee,  William  T. 
Gustafson,  Kurt  A. 
Gustafson,  Lawrence 

C. 
Guthauser,  Earl  H. 
Guthrie,  John  T. 
Guthrie,  Wallace  N.. 

Jr. 
Haas,  George  H. 
Hass.  Julian  P.,  Jr. 
Haberle,  Donald  L. 
Haberman,  Alfred,  Jr. 
Hackett,  Douglas  M. 
Haff,  Edwin,  W..  Jr. 
Hagen.  Harley.  Jr. 
Hager,  Searls,  C. 
Haggard,  Alfred  D. 
Hahn,  Carl  G. 
Hahn,  Henry  P.,  Jr. 
Halasz.  Franklin  E. 


Halenza,  Hal  R. 
Haley,  Barry  L. 
Hall,  Franklin  J. 
Hall,  Geno  W. 
Hall.  Giles  S.,ni 
Hall,  James  G. 
Hall,  Leon  E. 
Hall,  Michael  J. 
Hall,  Richard  H. 
Hall.  Wmiam  M. 
Hallcom,  Terry 
Halmark.  John  B. 
Hallor,  Albert  E. 
Halloran,  Thomas  P., 

Jr. 
Haman,  David  B. 
•Hambrlght.  Thomas 

L. 
Hamilton,  Frederick 

W. 
Hamilton,  John  "J," 

Jr. 
Hamilton.  Leonard  A. 
Hamilton,  Ted  A. 
Hammerton,  George 

A. 
Hammond.  Edwin  S. 
Hancock.  John  B. 
Haney.  Albert  L. 
Hanlsch.  Rudolf 
Hannan,  John  L. 
Hansen,  Richard  C. 
Hansen,  Robert  R. 
Hanson,  Donald  E. 
Hanson.  Gary  R. 
Hanson,  Robert  C. 
Hanzel.  Robert  M. 
Harbison.  George  O.. 

Jr. 
Harbour.  James  Q. 
Harcos,  Kermlt  A.,  Jr. 
Harden,  Harold  E. 
Harder,  Henry  L. 
Hardesty,  William  H., 

III. 
Hardison,  Robert  P., 

Jr. 
Hardy,  Richard  M. 
Harger,  Burton  P. 
Harkess,  Harold  A. 
Harless,  Charles  W. 
•Harlett,  John  C. 
Harman,  Joseph  H..  II. 
Harmon,  Leland  H. 
Harmon,  William  R. 
Harold,  Douglas  W., 

Jr. 
Harper,  Don  S.,  Jr. 
Harper,  John  N.,  Jr. 
Harper,  John  E. 
Harrell,  Gary  W. 
Harrelson,  Allan  M. 
Harriman,  Robert  B. 
Harrington,  James  W. 
Harrington,  Frank  H. 
Harris,  Charles  T. 
Harris,  John  W. 
Harris,  Robert  W. 
Hart,  Robert  M. 
Hartman.  Gary  W. 
Hartman,  William  A. 
Harvev,  Leo  Q. 
Harvey,  William  L. 
Harvlll,  Jon  D. 
Harwi,  William  C. 
Haselman,  Eugene  A. 
Haskell,  Thomas  L. 
Hassinger,  William  H. 
Hastings,  Richard  W. 
Hathaway,  Clifford  D. 
Hauser,  Robert  P. 
Hawk,  Richard  S. 
Hawkins,  Sharlett  D. 
Hawley,  Raymond  M. 
Hay,  John  A. 
Hayes,  James  H. 
Haymond,  Everett  E. 
Hayne,  William  J. 
Haynes,  Gordon  L.,  Jr. 
Hazard,  Richard  C. 
Heal,  Charles  W.,  Jr. 


•Heald,  David  B. 
Heald,  George  P. 
Healy,  James  B. 
Healy.  William  J. 
Hearne,  William  S. 
Heath,  John  C. 
Heaton.  Jolin  E. 
Heckler,  William  J.,  Jr. 
Hehn,  Benjamin  P.,  nj 
Heidt,  John  H. 
Hcllmann,  Irvin  D. 
Helmendinger,  Kip  W 
Heinz,  William  J. 
Held,  John  R. 
Held,  Philip  J. 
Helland,  Paul  A.  S. 
*Hclmann.  Jack  E. 
Helmick,  Albert  T. 
Helms.  Hiigh  W. 
Helton,  William  C. 
•Ilemmer,  John  K. 
Renault,  Edmund  L. 
Henderson,  Jack  D. 
Henderson,  Hugh  C. 
Henderson,  Jimmy  D. 
Henderson,  Henry  P., 

Jr. 
Henderson,  Richard  J. 
Henderson,  Loring  R. 
Henderson  Lee  H. 
Hendren,  Edward  D. 
Hendricks,  Roy  L. 
Hendrlckson,  Donald 

R. 
Henley,  Douglas  R. 
•Henley,  Willie  D. 
Hennessey,  Raymond 

W. 
Henning.  Kenneth  R. 
Henrlksen,  Ronald  D. 
Henry,  Guy  H. 
♦Henry,  James  C,  Jr. 
Hensgen,  Richard  H. 
Henson,  Jarrell  N. 
Herker,  Larry  V. 
Herllliy.  Joseph  P. 
Herman,  Bruce  B. 
Herrington,  Albert  O., 

Jr. 
Herron,  William 
Hertzler,  Gerald  R. 
Herzberg,  Gary  G. 
Herzog,  Raymond  F. 
Hesch.  Arthur  A.,  Jr. 
Hesse,  Francis  L. 
Hewgley,  Richard  W. 
Hewitt,  Fred  L.,  Ill 
Heyde,  John  W. 
Hlckey,  Donald  J. 
Hicks,  Gerald  D. 
Hicks,  Jack  A..  Jr. 
Hicks,  William  D.,  Jr. 
Hiebert,  Edwin  G. 
Higgins,  James  E. 
Higgins.  Richard  P.  J. 
Higgins,  Robert  J. 
Hlght.  Stuart  L. 
•Hightower,  Roger  W. 
Hightower,  Charles  V. 
Hlghwart,  Ronald  R. 
Hill,  Alan  C. 
•Hill,  Arthurs.,  Jr. 
Hill,  Arthur  J. 
Hill,  John  D. 
•Hill,  Kenneth  F. 
Hill.PaulH..  Jr. 
Hill,  Robert  S..  Jr. 
Hill,  Virgil  L.,  Jr. 
Hill,  William  J. 
Hillhouse,  William  C. 
Hlllman,  Albert  S. 
Hlllyard,  William  P. 
HUt.  George  T. 
Hilton,  Washington  C. 
Hllty,  David  A. 
Hlmelstein,  David  B. 
Hlnchey,  Timothy  K., 

Jr. 
Hines,  Thomas  W,  Jr. 
Hinkel,  Harold  J. 
Hlnson.  Albert  E. 
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Hlnson.  Thomas  P. 
Hinton,  Thomas  E. 
Hipppr.  Ira  M. 
Hitch,  William  L. 
Hitchcock,  William  E., 

Jr. 
Hixson,  Richard  M. 
Hoadley.  Garrlck  L. 
Hoag.  Robert  W.,  II 
Hobgood,  William  P. 
Hockman,  Robert  E. 
Hoddc,  James  D. 
Hodge,  Henderson  A., 

ni 

Hodge,  Stephen  A. 
Hodges,  Edward  "A" 
Hoernemann,  Michael 

J. 
Hoffman,  Charles  E., 

Jr. 
Hoffman,  David  J.  , 
Hoffman,  George  J. 
Hoffman,  Paul  M. 
Hoffman,  Robert  G. 
Hoffman,  Robert  E. 
Hofford,  Robert  P. 
Hofmann,  Clifford  H. 
Hohe,  Joseph  D. 
Holben,  Nell  E. 
Holbrook,  Douglas  P. 

Holcomb,  Ben  H. 

Holcomb,  Charles  C. 

Hollfleld,  Allison,  J., 
Jr. 

Holllday,  James  D. 

Holllngsworth,  Don- 
ald L. 

HoUowell,  David  C. 

Holly,  Richard  W. 

Hollyfield,  John  S. 

Holmes.  David  G. 

Holmes,  Ephralm  P., 
Jr. 

Holmes,  Robert  S.  B., 
Jr. 

Holmes.  Stacy  V. 

Holt,  Richard  W.,  Jr. 

Holt,  Richard  H. 

Holum,  Kenneth  G. 

Holzkamp,  Rugen  C. 

Hommel,  Thomas  M. 

Hood,  "J"  "V" 

Hoog,  Thomas  W. 

Hooker,  Anthony  S. 

Hooker,  Argle  L. 

Hoppe,  Warren  D. 
J. 

Hopper,  John  P. 

•Hornbeck,  Arthur  G. 

Home,  Roderick  M. 

Horner,  Monte  L. 

Horner,  Ronald  C. 

Horrlgan.  John  L. 

Hortin,  Robert  D. 

Horvatic,  Thomas  L. 

Hoskins.  Joe  T. 

Hotelling,  Edward  R. 

Hottle,  Charles  J. 

Houghton,  David  R. 

•Houk,  Donald  R. 

House,  Steven  H. 

House,  Thomas  V. 

Houtchens,  Horace  P. 

Houton,  Daniel  J. 

•Hover,  Fred  B. 

Hovey,  Cecil  C. 

Howard,  Dennis  C. 

Howard,  John  R. 

Howard,  Richard  B. 

Howard,  Robert  M. 

Howard,  Robert  S. 

Howden.  William  B. 

Howe,  Franklin  P.,  Jr, 

Howe,  Larry  L. 

Howlett.  Frederick  J. 

Howse,  Elwond  D..  Jr. 

Howson,  Richard  I. 

Hruska,  James  D. 

Hubbard,  George  D., 
Jr. 

Hubbard,  Richard  G. 


Huber.  Raymond  J. 
Huchko,  William 
Hudock,  Charles  J. 
Hudock,  Joseph  A. 
Huey,  Victor  B.,  Jr. 
Huffman,    George   L., 

Jr. 
Huffman,  James  W. 
Huggard,  Stephen  P. 
Hughes,  John  C. 
Hughes,  Melville  P.. 

II 
Huke,  George  E. 
Hulbert,  Bruce  W. 
Hulme,  Nelson  D. 
Hulse,  Robert  C. 
Humphrey,      Bernard 

W.,  Jr. 
Humphrey,  Robert  W. 
Humphrey,  William  B. 
Hungarland,  John  D., 

Jr. 
Hunter,  William  P, 
Huntington,  Dennis  E. 
Huntington,     William 

H. 
Hurley,  David  J. 
Hutchens,  Walter  A. 
Hutchlns,  Elmer  S.,  Jr. 
Huth,  Vincent  J. 
Hutton.  Kenneth  L. 
Huwe,  Clarence  T 
Hux,  Edgar  D. 
Hyatt,  Charles  S. 
Hyland,  Robert  J. 
Hyman,  Leo  T. 
lams,  William  O. 

Ibach,  James  S 

Ilao,  Peter  A. 

Illingsworth,  Fred  H. 

Ingalls,  Melvin  N..  Jr. 

Ingham,  Curtis  J. 

Ingram,  Richard  P. 

Innes,  Henry  E. 

Ireland,  Joseph  J. 

Isaacson,  Robert  T. 

Isely,  George  R. 

Jackson,  David  E. 

Jackson,  Donald  R. 

Jackson,  Lewis  L.,  Jr. 

Jackson,  Raymond 

Jackson,  Robert  T.,  Jr. 

Jackson,  Ronald  G. 

Jackson,  Samuel  L. 

Jackson,    Warren     B., 
Jr. 

Jacobs,  Richard  B. 

Jacobsen,  James  D. 

Jacobsen,  Ronald  D. 

Jacobsen,  William  H. 

Jaggard,  Joseph  P. 

Jahelka,  George  L. 

James,  Albert  N. 

James,  Joseph  P. 

James,  Robert  P. 

James,  Ronald  E. 

Jamison.  Joe  R. 

•Janak,  Charles  J. 

Jantzen,  Milton  D. 

Jaras,  Thomas  P. 

Jarvls,  Emory  E. 

Jarvis,  Max  G. 

Jefferson.  George  R. 

Jeffery,  Samuel  D. 

Jegers,  John  J. 

Jenkins,  Paber  D.,  Jr. 

Jenkins,  Frederick  P. 

Jenner,  Richard  C,  Jr. 

Jennett.  Benjamin  P. 

Jennings,  Benjamin 
F. 

Jensen,  James  C. 
'.   Jensen,  Jorn  E. 

Jensen,  Lester  P. 

Jensen,  Richard  M. 

Jerhoff,  Joseph  W. 
Jewell.  James  P..  Jr. 
Jiron,  Patrick  G. 
Johannes,  Richard  N. 
Johansen,  Roy  D. 
Johns,  Constantino  A. 


•Johnson,  Alfred  E. 
Johnson,  Arthtor  L. 
Johnson,  Charles  J. 
Johnson,  Charles  R. 
Johnson,  Claire  R. 
Johnson,  Dale  G. 
Johnson.  Daryl  D. 
Johnson,  Donald  L. 
Johnson,  James  P. 
Johnson,  Jesse  H. 
Johnson,  Perry  E.  J. 


Keith,  Kenton  W. 
Keller,  Edward  L. 
Keller.  Harold  R. 
Kelley.  Gregory  P. 
Kelley.  William  P. 
Kellner.  Edward  J. 
Kelly,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Kelly.  Robert  W. 
Kelly,  Robert  P.,  Jr. 
Kelly,  Thomas  E. 
Kelly.  Timothy  M. 


Johnson.  Ralph  B.,  Jr.  Kelso,  Gerald  K. 


Johnson,  Rey  W. 
Johnson,  Richard  T, 
Johnson,  Roger  W. 
Johnson,  Thomas  B, 
Johnson,  Thomas  P, 
Johnson,  Thomas  A, 
Johnson,    William 

Jr. 
Johnson,  William  P. 
Johnston,  Daniel  P. 
Johnston,  Lowell  T. 
Jones,  Charles  W. 
Jones,  Daniel  G. 
Jones,  David  L. 
Jones,  Eldrldge  L.,  Jr. 
Jones,  Prank  A.,  Jr. 
Jones,  Iver  L. 
Jones.  Jack  D. 
Jones,  James  R. 
Jones,  Michael  A. 
Jones,  Milton  H. 
Jones,  Paul  F. 
Jones,  Robert  J. 
Jones,  Robert  M. 
Jones,  Robert  W. 
Jones,  Shelley  K. 
Jones,  Stanley  H. 
Jones,  Thomas  P.,  Jr, 
Jones,  William  C,  Jr, 
Jordan,  Jonathan  H. 
Jordan,  Robert  L. 
Jordan,  Walker  W. 
Jorgensen,  Jay  K. 
Joyce,  Dennis  P. 
Joyner,  James  D. 
Juda,  Richard  J. 
Judson.  William  H. 
Juhasz,  Joseph  B. 
Julian.  Franklin  D. 
Juliet,  Paul  H. 
Junger,  George  A. 
Kaempfer,  Frederick 

W. 
Kagan,  Reuben 
Ka.gay,  Jerry  A. 
Kagel,  Colin  T. 
Kalkus,  Peter 
Kallay,  Thomas 
Kallusch,  Herbert 


Kemmeter,  James  A. 
Kemp,  William  R. 
Kendra.  Paul  W.,  Jr. 
Kendzlorski,  Gerald  J. 
Keneflck,  Robert  J. 
Kennebeck.  Donald  P. 
L.,Kermedy,  Jared  P. 
Kennedy,  Jackson  W. 

T. 
Kennedy.  James  J. 
Kennedy,  Joseph  T. 
Kennedy,  John  J. 
Kennedy.  Michael  J. 
Kenney,  Lawrence  H. 
Kent,  Bennie  R. 
Kent,  Joseph  P. 
Kenyon,  Leonard  D. 
Keolanul,  Gus  L. 
Kerley,  John  E. 
•Kerr,  Howard  "J,"  Jr. 
Kerr,  James  E. 
Kerr,  Jarvis  J. 
Kerr.  Richard  H. 
Kettenring,  Alfred  W., 

Jr. 
Khachatourlan.  Toros 
V. 

Kibbe.  Richard  L.,  Jr. 

Kiel.  Joseph  A. 

Klggins,  William  R., 
Jr. 

Kiker,  Jon  D. 

Kilpatrick.  Arthur  L. 

Klmberling.  Walter  P. 

Kinberg,  Thomas  R. 

Klncald,  Teddy  G. 

King,  Alfred  E. 

King,  Charles  E. 

King.  Harold  W. 

King,  Herdic  W.,  Jr. 

King,  Raymond  D. 

King.  Robert  N. 

King,  Walter,  Jr. 

King,  Weston  B. 

Klnnard,  Roger  W. 

Kinner,  Edward  B. 

Kinney,  Dennis  M. 

Kinnev,  Richard  W., 
Jr. 


W. 


Kamperschroer,  Glenn  Kinzle,  Larry  L 


N. 
Kane,  George  P. 
Kanes,  James  C. 
Kanlckl,  Joseph  J. 
Kaplan,  Robert  D. 
Kaplon,  Ronald  K. 
Kap>oclus,  Alglrdas  K. 
Karallus,  Benedlkt  K. 
Karcher,  Bruce  P. 
Karcher,  Victor  A. 
Karlsen,  Gustav  E. 
Karr,  James  D. 
Karst,  Allen  W. 
Karwoski,  Daniel  A. 
Kasales,  Joseph  A. 
Kauffmann,  Richard 

X.,  Jr. 
Kavanagh,  Joseph  T. 
Kavula,  Robert  P. 
Kearley.  Estel  E. 
Kee,  Martin  A. 
Keech,  Everett  T. 
Keefer,  Thomas  J. 
Keeslar,  Paul  T. 
Keffer,  George  M. 
Kehl,  David  C. 
Keith,  Charles  W. 
Keith,  Charles  P. 
Keith,  Dennis  G. 


Kirby,  John  R. 
Kirchner,  John 
Kirk,  Francis  M.,  Jr. 
KirkDrlde,  Richard  J. 
Klrkman,  David  C. 
Klrkwood,  William  W. 
Kirkland.  John  C. 
Kisel,  Jack  C. 
Klzer,  Clyde  R. 
Klee,  Charles  W.,  Jr. 
Klein,  Richard  E. 
Klein.  Roger  L. 
Klelnman,  Michael 
Klemp,  Louis  A.,  Jr. 
Klich.  Robert  M. 
Kliem.  Arnold  W. 
Klimaszewski,  Marcel 

P. 
KHnck,  Knowlton  G.. 

n 

Kline.  Robert  L. 
Klinger.  David  C. 
Klingler,  Peter  J. 
Klocek,  Matthew  W. 
Klumpp,  William  P.. 

II 
Knabb,  Kenneth  K., 

Jr. 
Knapp,  Bobby  L. 


Knapp,  Edwin  J. 
Knapp,  Gerald  A. 
Knapp,  Larry  J. 
Knaup,  Charle.s  W. 
Knaus,  James  J. 
Knepell,  Thomas  G. 

W, 
Kneuer,  Arthur  E. 
Knight,  Daniel 
Knight,  Euodias  P., 

Jr. 
Knight,  Ralph  W., 

Jr. 
Knight,  WllnerB. 
Knoblauch.  Robert 

M. 
Knoble,  James  B. 
Knott,  Harold  A. 
Knowles,  Prank  J., 

Ill 
Knowles,  Michael  P 
Knox,  Marshall  W. 
Knudson,  Kenneth 

R. 
Knutson,  Dennis  J. 
Koch,  Larry  N. 
Kodger,  Herbert  E. 
Koehler,  David  J. 
Koelling,  Glen  A. 
Koerner,  John  G. 
Koffarnus,  Richard  L. 
Kogler,  Robert  A. 
Kolb,  William  W. 
KoUmeyer,  Carl 
Kolodzeij,  John  S. 
Komarek,  Jon  P. 
Komoroske.  Alexander 

B.,  Jr. 
Kondy.  Paul  E. 
Koneval,  Kenneth  G. 
•Kopp,  Elmer  M.,  Jr. 
Koppmann,  George 

G. 
Kordalski,  Robert 

E. 
Korkolls,  Anthony  C. 
Korsmo.  Thomas  B. 
Kortkamp,  Gary  R. 
Kouba,  George  E.,  Jr. 
Kozlowskl,  Joseph  P. 
Kraft,  James  R. 
Krall,  John  J. 
Krall,  Robert  M. 
Kramer,  John  P.,  Jr. 
Kramer,  Joseph  P.. 

Ill 
Kramer.  Wayne  B. 
Kratz,  Ralph  H. 
Kraus,  William  A. 
Krause,  David  R. 
Krebs,  Rodney  A. 
Kreisher,  Burrell  M. 
Kreitner,  Philip  C. 
Krenn,  Roger  W. 
Kreusch .  Bernard  A. 
Kreutziger,  Kenneth 

M. 
Krichbaum,  Robert 

P. 
Krick,  Frederick  H., 

Jr. 
Kring-^l,  John  G. 
Krlvy.  Albert 
Kroner,  Frank  R.,  Jr. 
Kronz,  James  C. 
Krucke.  Hans  H. 
Krueger,  Ellison  P. 
Kudla,  Eugene 
Kuehl,  Chester  L.,  Jr. 
Kuepker.  Donald  L. 
Kuester,  Arland  W. 
Kuhhlrte,  William  P. 
Kuhn,  William  A. 
Kulesz,  James  J. 
Kullk,  Charles  A. 
Kumpf,  Thomas  L. 
Kunz,  James  C. 
Kupfer,  John  B. 
•Kurz,  Robert 
Kyne,  John  M. 
Laack,  Dennis  R. 
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Labonte,  Alfred  E. 
Lacey,  John  S.,  Jr. 
Lachance,  Ralph  R. 
Lackey,  James  A. 
Ladyman.  Berlyn  D. 
Lagrange,  George  D. 
Lahaszow,  John  S. 
Lair,  James  A. 
Lajole.  James  R. 
Lake,  Donelson  M., 

Jr. 
Lamb,  Dennis  W. 
Lamb,  Stanton  B. 
•Lambach,  Carl  E. 
Lambden,  WUUam  J. 
Lambert,  Francis  R. 
Lambeth,  Walter  O., 

Jr. 
Lamens,  Martin  L. 
Lamey,  Paul  E. 
Lammey,  Alan  S. 
Lamont,  Robert  P. 
Lampe,  John  P. 
Lamporte,  Richard  A. 
Lamura,  Wayne  R. 
Landers,  Edward  L. 
Landers,  Pordyce  R. 
Landin,  Luther  L.,  Jr. 
Lane,  Glynn  Q.,  Jr. 
Lane,  Howard  P.,  Jr. 
Langan,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Lange,  Dennis  E. 
Lange,  Peter  S. 
Langher,  Prank  S..  Jr. 
Langley,  Robert  M. 
Langlols,  David  R. 
Langworthy,  Theodore 

P. 
Lantz,  Rex  E. 
Lantz,  Stephen  P. 
Lapean,  James  W. 
Lapeter,  Alfred,  Jr. 
Larison,  Donald  E. 
Larkln,  Terrance  E. 

Larsen,  Paul  J. 

•Larson.  Prank  C. 

Larson.  Richard  E. 

Lash,  Franklin  B. 

Lasko,  Paul  G. 

Latimer,  Stephen  M. 

Laughon,  Lawrence  E. 

Lavlgne,  Harry  E.,  Jr. 

Law,  James  L. 

Lawler,  Edward  J. 

Lawlor,  Francis  J- 

Lawlor,  James  J. 

Lawrence,  Gerald  S. 

•Lawrence,  Richard  W. 

Lawson,  Robert  A.,  Jr. 

Lawson,  Roger  W. 

Lays,  Richard  P. 

Layton,  David  R. 

Lazzarettl,  Anthony  P. 

Leach,  Edward  E. 

Leach,  Rudolph  D. 

Leardl,  Paul  L. 

Leary,  Thomas  J. 

Lebedeker,  Michael  D. 

•Leblanc,  Arsene,  Jr. 

Ledbetter,  James  L. 

Ledgett,  Ronald  A. 

Leduc,  Donald  E. 

Lee,  David  C. 

Lee,  John  H. 

Lee,  WUUam  J. 

Lefevers,  Jerry  D. 

Lehardy,  Prank  A.,  Jr. 

Lehn.  Joseph  B. 

Lejeune,  Thomas  E. 

Lemlng,  Billy  J. 

Lemmer,  Karl  P. 
Lemo3me,  Irve  C. 
Lenbergs,  Harold  E. 
Leonard,  Robert  J. 
Leonard.  William  J. 
Leroy,  John  E. 
Levin,  Frederick  W. 
LewandowBki,  Francis 

J.,  Jr. 
Lewis,  Richard  T. 
Lewis,  William  L. 
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Llbuda,  Thomas  A. 
•Llddle.  Donald  J. 
Liles.  Paul  E. 
Lillis.  Jack  W. 
Llmbaugh.  John  R. 
Lindmark.  Bruce  W. 
Lindsey,  James  M. 
•Llndung.  John  R. 
Linehan.  Dennis  R. 
•Linehan.  Jeffrey  A. 
Lingley,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Lltka.  AdamL. 
Livingston,  Ira  E. 
Lloyd.  Albert  E.,  Jr. 
Lloyd,  Robert  C. 
Lockett,  Joseph  L..  Ill 
Locklear.  Jackie  R. 
Locklln,  Ralph  H. 
Lofgren,  John  M. 
Lof  tus.  John  B.,  Jr. 
Logan.  "H"  Edmund 
Logan.  James  L.,  Jr. 
Loggins,  Philip  R. 
Lohringel,  Manual  M 
Long,  Glenn  U. 
Long.  James  P. 
Long,  James  L. 
Long,  Robert  A. 
Long,  William  C. 
Longo.  Andrew  T. 
Loomis,  Michael  F. 
Loose.  Ronald  R. 
Lopp.  Roy  G. 
Lord.  Norman  C. 
Lord.  Ralph  H.  Jr. 
Lound.  Herbert  D. 
Love.  Roger  G. 
Lowack.  Frederick  J. 
Lowas,  Emil  P. 
Lowe.  Forrest  D. 
Lowe.  Wilfred  L. 
Lowenthal,  James  H. 
Loya,  Eugene  S. 
Lubbs.  Larry  L. 
Lucchesi.  Lionel  L. 
Luckey.  Robert  D. 
Ludena,  Roy 
Ludtke.    David   A. 
Luellen,  Lawrence  H. 
Lulchuk,  Daniel 
Lum.  Ronald  H.  W. 
Lund,  Robert  S, 
Lundy,  Aaron  L..  Ill 
Luneberg.    Richard    C 
Luper.  James  A. 
Lutz.  Edward  J..  Jr. 
Lutz.  Larry  G. 
Lybrook.  Charles  W. 
Lyman.  Charles  W..  Ill 
Lynch.  Jerome  P. 
Lynch.  Terrence  P. 
Lynch.  Thomas  W. 
Lynn.  Aubrey  J.,  Jr. 
Lynn.  David  D. 
Lyons.  Arvld  P. 
Lyons.  Donald  J. 
McAfee.  Harry  M. 
McAulay.  Michael  L. 
McBrlde.  James  J 
McBurnev.  Robert  M 
McCall.  William  D. 
McCann.  Wilford  D 
McCarthv.  Eugene  J. 
McCarthy.  William  P. 
McCarton.  Joseph  F 
McCauley.  Robert  G. 
McCl.i'n.  Tusere  P 
McClelland.  Michael 

D 
McCIennan.  Thomas 

P. 
McClernon.  Thomas 

F.  Jr. 
McClintock.  Raymond 

D. 
McColgan.  John  P. 
McConnel.  John  S. 
McCormick.  Francis  E 
McCormlck.  Charles 

E.  Jr. 


McCornock.  James  M. 
McCoy.  Frank  D. 
*McCracken.  Max  D. 
McC'^ary.  Maurice  L. 
McC     edy.  William  H. 
McCusker.  Arthur  E. 
McCutcheon.  Rcb  A. 
McCutcheon.  Thomas 

O. 
McDade.  Joseph  S. 
McD.uiiel.  Douglas  T. 
McDaniel.  Jackson  L. 
MrDanicl.  John  R. 
McDaniel.  Lonnie  W. 
McDaniels.  Joseph  E. 
McDermott.  Henry  D.. 

Jr. 
McDonald,  James  L. 
McEIhlney.  Ivan  G. 
McElmurry.  Joe  A. 
McElroy.  Lowell  R. 
McErlean.  Charles  F.. 

Jr. 
McEwen.  Laurence  B.. 

Jr. 
•McFadden.  Eugene 

J.M. 
McFarland.  Fred  T. 
McFillen,  Roger  L. 
McGarry,  John  J. 
McGee,  James  H. 
McGee,  Wyatt  H. 
McGinity.  Frank  J  , 

Jr. 
McGinley,  Edward  S.. 

II 
McCtoldrick,  Henry  J. 
McGoon.  Douglas  J. 
McGovern,  Lawrence 

E. 
McGowan,  Joseph  H. 
McGraw,  Thomas  M. 
McGuigan.  William  M. 
McGuire.  James  R. 
•McGuire.  Richard  J. 
McHugh.  Thomas  J. 
Mcintosh,  Edward  J. 
Mcintosh.  Flnley  S. 
Mclntyre,  James  E. 
Mclntyre,  Richard  T. 
McKav.  John  N. 
McKeilar.  William  J. 
McKellips.  Charles  M. 
McKeon.  Thomas  P. 
McKeown.  Ronald  E. 
McKinney.  Donald  L, 
McKinnon.  Paul  J., 

Jr. 
McLane.  David  J. 
McLaren.  David  J. 
McLaughlin,  Charles 

F. 
McLaurin.  John  C, 

Jr. 
McLean.  William  T. 
*MrLeod.  Samuel  D., 

Jr. 
McMahon.  Bernard 

F.,  Jr. 
McMahon.  John  P. 
McMahon.  Michael  J. 
McMichael.  David  L. 
McMorrow.  John  P. 
McMuUen.  Samuel  R. 
McNalr,  Morris  L..  Jr. 
McNally.  Eugene  F. 
McNamara.  Ronan  M. 
McNease.  Sollie.  Jr. 
McNeil.  Frederic  A.. 

Jr. 
McNeill.  Robert  D. 
McNicholas.  Thomas 

M.  Jr. 
McNiel.  Charles  S. 
McNiff.  Eugene  E. 
McOlgan.  Jerry  M. 
McOmber.  Frank  L., 

Jr. 
McPherson.  Tommy 


McQueen.  Edgar  G. 
McQuoid.  Frank.  Ill 
McStay.  John  E..  Jr. 
•McTi'ghe.  JohnT. 
McWhinnie,  Scott  T. 
McWhorter,  Richard 

H. 
McWilllams.  John  A. 
McWilliams,  Samuel 

E. 
MacDonald.  Kay  L. 
Mack.  Jacob  A. ."ill 
Mackav.  William  R., 

Ill 
Mackey,  Kennard  E. 
Macknis,  Bernard  A. 
MacTavish.  William  A. 

II 
Madden,  Michael  J. 
Magann.  Archie  R. 
Magee.  George  E..  Jr. 
Magee.  Gerald  T. 
Magee.  John  E. 
Magers.  Francis  D.,  Jr, 
Maggio,  Vincent  A. 
Magill.  James.  Jr. 
Magnfelt.  Robert  W. 
Magnuson,  Theodore 

L. 
Mahan.  Robert  G. 
Maher.  Thomas  M.,  Jr 
Mailey,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Malorana,  Mario 
Majors.  Robert  C. 
Makela.  Toivo  W. 
Malla.  Richard  J. 
Malopy.  Lawrence  R. 
Mandrick.  Eugene  J. 
Maneval.  Lew  A. 
•Manlove.  William  W.. 

Jr. 
Mann.  Arthur  M..  Jr. 
Mann.  David  S. 
Mann.  John  E. 
Manning.  Thomas  P., 

Jr. 
Mansfield.  Gordon  R. 
Manzo.  Anthony  B. 
March.  Daniel  P. 
•Marechal.  Andre 
Marion.  Allan  R. 
Marks.  Bernard  R. 
Mark  worth.  John  A. 
Marley.  Percy  F.,  Jr. 
Marnane.  Joseph  P. 
Marquis.  Richard  I. 
Marrack,  Richard  M. 
Marrone.  James  I. 
Marsden.  Edward  G. 
Marshall.  Stephen  E. 
Martin.  Edwin  P. 
Martin.  Harold  P. 
Martin.  Harold  V. 
Martin.  Owen  C.  Jr. 
Martin.    Solomon    G., 

Jr. 
Martin.  Virgil.  Jr. 
Martin.  William  G. 
Marxen,  Harry  A. 
Masat.  Kenneth  J. 
Mason.  Wesley  R.,  Ill 
Mason.  William  H. 
Massey,  Henry  P.,  Jr. 
Master.  John  D. 
Matechak,  John 
Mathews.   William  M.. 

Jr. 
Matson.  William  V. 
Matthes.  Dickie  R. 
Matthews.  James  L. 
Mattis.  James  B. 
Matzelle.  Raymond  K. 
Mau.  Gary  W. 
Mauldin,  Hugh  E..  Jr. 
Mauldin.  James  E. 
Maurer.  James  F.  Jr. 
Maurer.  Thomas  E. 
May.  Adrian  C.  Jr. 
Maybach.  Alfred  A..  Jr. 
Mayer.  Roderick  L. 
Mayo,  Hoyt  E. 


Mays,  George  G. 
Maytum.  William  D. 
Miizzi,  Arnold  O. 
Mazzocco,  William  E. 
Mead,  James  M. 
Meadows,  James  W. 
Meaker,  John  P. 
Mealey,  Thomas  H.. 

Jr.  " 
Mecon.  William  H  ,  Jr. 
Meek,  John  B.,  Jr. 
Meese.  Harry  E. 
•Mehelich.  Jacob  R. 
Melendy.  Harold  R. 
Melenyzer.  George  G. 
Meline.  Carl  W. 
.Melissarl.  James  J. 
•Melton.  Jack  L. 
Mensch.  George  H. 
Mercado.  Carlos  E. 
Merchant.  John  C. 
Merlino.  Emidio  J. 
Merriman.  Thomas  R. 
Merrow,  Cordon  M. 
Messman.  Arthur  R. 
Mctcalf.  Robert  E. 
Metzler.  Charles  P.,  Jr. 
Meyer,  Donald  R. 
Meyer,  Karl  A.,  Jr. 
Meyer.  Michael  P. 
.  'Meyers,  John  J. 
Micalchuck.  David  P. 
Michael.  Gene  C. 
Michaux.  Richard  W. 
Mickel.  John  M. 
Mickelsen,  William  E., 

Jr. 
Middents.  Paul  W. 
Middleton.  David  D. 
Mlkell,  Bernard  J. 
Milacek,  Emil  C.  Jr. 
Miles,  David  L. 
Millar,  Dodd  R. 
Millar,  Douglas  P. 
Millen,  Thomas  W. 
Miller.  Alan  K. 
Miller,  Albert  F. 
Miller.  Chip 
Miller.  Clarence  A. 
Miller,  David  N. 
Miller.  Donald  G. 
Miller,  Donald  E. 
Miller.  Hal  M. 
Miller,  Henry  E. 
Miller,  James  M. 
Miller,  John  B.,  Ill 
Miller,  Kenneth  F. 
Miller,  Lee  M. 
Miller,  Raymond  P. 
Miller,  Stephen  K. 
Miller,  Thomas  L. 
Mills,  Duane  A. 
Mills,  Melvin  W. 
Mills,  William  W. 
Milotlch,  Alexander  A. 
Mlmms,  James  L. 
Mlnahan.  Martin  W. 
Mings,  William  C. 
Mlnnick,  Thomas  A. 
Misclevitz.  Dale  L. 
Mitchell.  George.  Jr. 
Mitchell,  George  E. 
Mitchell,  James  E. 
Mitchell,  James  T. 
Mitchell.  Leo  R. 
Mitchell.  Martin  R. 
Mitchell.  Raymond  A.. 

Jr. 
Mitchell.  Richard  F. 
Mitchell.  Thomas  E. 
Mitchell,  Thomas  W, 
Mock,  Sanford  N. 
Moe.  Gerald  L. 
Moffatt,  Walter  S. 
Moffett,  Peter  V. 
Moir,  Edwin  L. 
Moles.  Gary  A. 
Moll,  Corwin  R. 
Momm,  John  A. 
•Mommsen,  Durward 

B..  Jr. 


Monlot.  James  L. 
Montali.  Dennis 
Monteleon,  Victor  J. 
Montgomery.  Robert 

A. 
Moore,  Daniel  W.,  Jr. 
Moore,  Dennis  J. 
Moore,  Dudley  B..  Ill 
Moore,  Jerry  R. 
Moore.  John  H. 
Moore,  Mark  W. 
Moore,  Michael  J. 
Moore.  Richard  E. 
Moore.  Robert  C,  Jr. 
Moore,  Robert  L. 
Moore.  Verne  L. 
Moran.  David  H..  Jr. 
Morency,  David  C. 
Moreno.  Ernest  C. 
Morgan.  Henry  V. 
Morgan.  Howard  B. 
Morgan,  Kenneth  S. 
Morgan.  Ottls  N. 
Morgan.  Paul  C. 
Morgan.  Richard  A. 
Morlarty,  Donald  G. 
Morlch.  Petral 
Morin,  Thamas  E. 
Moroney.  Brendan  T. 
Morong.  George  P. 
Morosco,  William  J. 
Morris,  Charles  H.  O. 
Morris.  John  W. 
Morris.  John  K. 
Morrison.  Harlan  L. 
Morrison.  Karl  F. 
Morrow.  Frank  A. 
Morrow.  George  E. 
Morss.  Lester  R. 
Moses.  Paul  D. 
Mosher,  David  E. 
Mosher,  Robert  T. 
Moss.  Clarence  D. 
Moss.  Theodore  J.,  Jr. 
Mosser,  John  H. 
Mosteller.  William  L. 
Mothershed,    Roy    W 

Jr. 
Motter,  Norman  K. 
Mouns,  Albert  L. 
Mount,  Caxl  K.,  Jr. 
Mowery.  Gary  W. 
Moyer.  Henry  W.,  Jr. 
Moynahan.  Michael  J. 
Mueller.  Joseph  B. 
Mueller.  Richard  P. 
Mulford.  Michael  L. 
Mulln.  Charles  F. 
Mullarky,  Jon  I. 
Mullen,  James  J. 
Muller,  Alan  E. 
Mulligan.     Joseph    I, 

Jr. 
Mulllns.  William  E. 
Mtu-phy,     Arthur     W. 

Jr. 
Murphv,      Daniel      I 

Jr. 
Murphv.      Dennis     J. 

Jr. 
Murphy,  Edward  R..  Jr 
Murphy,  Edward  M. 
Murphy,  Eugene,  R, 
Murphy,  Francis  W. 
Murphy.  James  J. 
Murphy,  John  R. 
Murphy,  John  K.,  Ill 
Murphy,  Patrick  E. 
Murphy,  Terence  M. 
Murray.  Charles  E. 
Murray,  Hugh  L. 
Murray.  James  W..  Jr. 
Murray,  Maurice  T. 
Murray.  Smith  W. 
Murray.  Tom  R.,  II 
Murray.  William  M. 
Murtha,  William  P. 
Myers,  Charles  K. 
Myers,  Dale  M. 
Myers,  Elvjm  L. 
Myers,  Thomas  A. 


Myers,  William  H. 
Mylott.  Barry 
Naft^ill.  Robert  J. 
Nagel.  James  R. 
Nale.  James  P. 
Naquin,  John  C. 
Narciso.  John  A. 
Nash.  Spencer  J. 
♦Nason,  Robert  S. 
Naughton,  Robert  J. 
Nay.  Herbert  L. 
Navlor.  Prank  W.,  Jr. 
Needham,  Willinm  R. 
Nelbauer.  James  E. 
Nelson.  Bruce  W. 
Nelson.  Bruce  R. 
Nelson.  Edwin  C. 
Nelson,  Edw.ord  J. 
Nelson,  James  A. 
Nelson.  James  M..  Jr. 
Nelson.  Leonard  M. 
Nelson,  Ronald  J. 
•Nelson,  Thomas  L. 
Nelson,  William  J.,  Jr. 
Nemes.  Robert  J. 
Nersesian.  Roy  L. 
Nesbttt,  Donald  L. 
Neubauer,  Ralph  B. 
Neumann,  Edward  M. 
Newby,  Richard  E. 
Newcomb,  Milton  E. 
•Newman.  Roger  L. 
Newman.  William  E. 
Newmister.  Ronald  D. 
Newton,  Klllraine,  Jr. 
Nicholas,  James  K. 
Nicholas,  Robert  H. 
Nichols,  Christopher 

O. 
Nichols,  Dennis  B. 
Nichols,  John  R. 
Nickens,  Samuel  L. 
Nlckerson.  Peter  O. 
Nlckson.  Robert  E. 
Nielsen.  Donald  R. 
Nixon,  Philip  A. 
,Noddin,  Ernest  M. 
Noe,  James  E.,  II. 
Nokleberg,  Warren  J. 
Nolan,  Charlie  C,  Jr. 
Nolan.  Donald  E. 
Nolan,  James  J.,  Jr. 
Noland.  William  R. 
Noll,  James  A. 
Noonan.  James  P..  Jr. 
Noonan,  William  P. 
Nordlund.  Norman  H. 
Norfleet,  Ashley  C,  II 
Norman,  Richard  A. 
Norrls.  Richard  D. 
North.  Walter  A. 
Northlngton.    William 

A.,  Jr. 
Norton,  Lafayette  F. 
Nosal,  Clarence  J. 
Nowotny,  Lionel  J. 
,NuccetelH,  Joseph  O. 
Nuechterleln,  Karl  W. 
,Nunnelee.  John  R. 
Nutt.  James  H. 
Nyenhuls,  Keith  E. 
Cakes,  Dudley  G. 
Cakes,  Fulton  D.,  Jr. 
•Oaks,  Eugene  W. 
O'Berin,  Frederick  W. 
C'Brien,  Charles  V.,  Jr. 
C'Brien,  Edward  J.,  Ill 
C'Brien,  Jack  W. 
C'Brien,  Keith  G. 
O'Brien,  Patrick  E. 
O'Brien,     William     J., 

Jr. 
O'Brion.  John  H..  Jr. 
C'Byrne,    Michael    E., 

Jr. 
Cchel,  Henry  R. 
O'Connell,  Michael  J. 
O'Connor,  Lawrence  E. 
O'Connor,  William  F. 
Odea,  Kenneth 
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Oherron,  Frederick  E., 

Jr. 
Ohler,  Herman 
Ohlman.  James  P. 
Ohnmeis,  Patrick  J. 
Okon,  Robert  B. 
Old,  Harold  E.,  Jr. 
Oldham,  Richard  R. 
Olds,  Harry  M. 
Olivari,  Robert  J. 
Oliver,  Herndon  A., 

in 

Oliver,  Richard  L. 
Oliver,  Richard  J. 
Olsen,  David  A. 
Olsen,  George  W. 
Olsen,  Richard  A. 
Olsen,  Robert  A. 
Olson,  Laverne  C. 
Olson,  Waldemar  M. 
Olzinski,  Stephen  J. 
O'Malley.  Anthony  V., 

Jr. 
O'Malley.  Denis  J. 
O'Mura,  Lawrence  H. 
•O'Neil,  Anthony  M. 
O'Neil,  Stephen  R. 
•O'Neill,  Daniel  I. 
O'Neill,  Robert  E. 
Onoratl,  Roger  P. 
Oppenheimer,  Philip 

J. 
Ord,  George  D.,  Jr. 
Ordway,  Eugene  C. 
O'Rielly.  Douglas  B. 
Orman,  Charles  L. 
O'Rourke,  William  G. 
Orr,  Charles  W.,  Jr. 
Orr,  Edwin  W. 
Ortega,  Manuel,  Jr. 
Osborn,  Dale  W. 
Osburn,  William  H. 
Osgood.  Jon  L. 
O'Shea,  Joseph  P. 
Ostapovicz,  Caslmer  F. 
Osteen,  Robert  G.,  Jr. 
OEtrander,  Gary  L. 
Oswald,  Wilfred  H. 
O'Toole,  Walter  J.,  Jr. 
O'Toole,  William  A.. 

m 

Otten,  Byron  D. 
Otten.  Raymond  E. 
Ottinger,  James  F. 
Oubre,  Richard  P. 
Outlaw,  Ronald  A. 
Overfield,  Norbet  W. 
Ovlatt.  Gary  A. 
Owenby,  James  H. 
•Owens,  Edward  L. 
Owens,  Vernon  B.,  Jr. 
Pack,  Randall  W. 
Paddock,  George  R. 
Padrlck,  Dean  R. 
Paff,  Bart  A. 
Paflas,  James  E. 
Page,  Charles  H. 
Painter,  Clarence  M., 

Jr, 
Paleologos,  Nicholas  C. 
Palkovlcs,  William  J. 
Palm,  Peter  E. 
Palmatier.  Robert  D. 
Palmer,  Arthur  H.,  Ill 
Palmer.  Dale  M. 
Palmer,  James  M.,  Jr. 
Palmer,  John  G. 
Palmer,  Shirley  R. 
Palmerlee,  Albert  E. 
Panayotoff,  Theodore 

J, 
Pannell,  Clifton  W. 
Papandrea,  Anthony 

R. 
Pape,  Brian  V. 
Pappas,  Constantlne  J 
Parady,  Ralph  C. 
Parham.  Charles  L. 
Parker.  Connie  A. 
Parker,  David  M. 
Parker,  James  T. 
Parkerson,  George  C. 


•Parkhurst,  James  C. 
Parnell,  Charles  E.,  Jr. 
Parrlsh,  Solomon  A. 
Parrish.  Wiley  B. 
Parsley,  William  V. 
Partington,  James  W. 
Partlo,  George  R. 
Partlow,  Robert  G. 
Paschall,  Richard  P. 
Paschall,  Robert  L. 
Pass.  Rosendo  J. 
Passarella,  Anthony  H. 
Patacsil,  Peter  E. 
Patterson.  Donald  P. 
Patterson,  Ronald  G. 
Patten.  Kuemen  B. 
Patz,  David  J. 
Paul.  Ronald  V. 
Patilk,  Cameron  W. 
Pauls,  Francis  E. 
Paulsen,  Carol 
Paulson,  Gaylord  O. 
Payne,  George  J. 
Payne,  Joseph  C. 
Payson,  Harold,  III 
Peacock,  Virgil  N. 
Peak,  Claude  F. 
Pearl.  Donald  L. 
Pearl.  John  M. 
Pearson,  John  D. 
Pearson.  Raymond  T. 
Pearson,  Warren  P. 
Peck,  Bert  L. 
Pedisich,  Paul  E. 
Peebles,  Albert  P. 
Pelronnet.  Joseph  W., 

Jr. 
Pellegrlno,  Joseph  F. 
Pellerln.  Martin  U. 
Pellett,  David  A. 
Pelszynskl,  Stanley  A. 
Peltz,  Harry.  Jr. 
Pemp.  Joseph  J..  Jr, 
Pence.  John  R. 
Pence,  Thomas  H. 
Pendleton,  Edmund 

P..  Jr. 
Penn.  Buddie  J. 
Penn.  Elmer  E. 
Penrose,  William  D. 
Peple,  Edward  C,  Jr. 
Perna,  Gerald  M. 
Perreault.  Joseph  E. 
•Perry,  Eugene  E. 
Perry,  Gilbert  B.,  Jr. 
Perry,  "J"  Stephen 
Persell,  Robert  A..  Jr. 
Pestorius.  Frederick 

M. 
Peterman,  David  N. 
Peters,  Thomas  E. 
Petersen,  Harold  V. 
Petersen,  James  D. 
Petersen.  Louis  H. 
Peterson.  Alan  E. 
Peterson.  Alan  M. 
Peterson,  Carl  J. 
Peterson,  Jon  L. 
Peterson,  Paul  D. 
Peterson,  Richard  H. 
Peterson.  Ward  G. 
Pethia,  David  C. 
Pethlck,  Donald  R. 
•Petitt,  William  E. 
Petraitis,  Walter  F. 
Petrucci,  Richard  J. 
•Petruska,  Robert  T. 
Pettyjohn,  James  R. 
Pfau,  Zeno  J..  Jr. 
Pfeiffer,  Edwin  A. 
Pfuhl,  John  W. 
Phelan,  Robert  D. 
Phillips,  Henry  C. 
Phillips,  Reed  M. 
Phinney,  Hartlev  K., 

Jr. 
Phipps,  Claude  R.,  Jr. 
Piccolo.  Joseph  R.,  Jr. 
Plche,  James  R. 
Pickens,  George  C. 
Pierce.  Donald  L. 
Pierce,  Marc  V. 


Pierce.  Richard  J. 
Pletruszka,  Walter  A. 
Pigeon,  Norman  B. 
Pile,  Ross  E. 
Pilmer,  David  F. 
Plndell,  Stuart  M..  Jr. 
Plnnow,  Douglas  A. 
Pirrmann,  Robert  A. 
Pltcock,  John  A. 
Plauche.  Lurry  J. 
Plaugher.  Charles  E. 
Playdon,  George  W.. 

Jr. 
Plowman,  Gary  L. 
Poddlck,  William,  Jr., 
Pogue,  Francis  C. 
Pollak,  Thomas  G. 
Poole,  Richard  J. 
•Pope,  Rex  A. 
Pope.  William  H. 
Porter,  George  C. 
Porter,  Kennard  L. 
Porter,  Richard  T. 
Porter.  Robert  L. 
Porter.  Stanley 
Poet.  Jerry  L. 
Posthumus,  Robert  K. 
Postlewalte,  John  C. 
Pottortf,  Ellis  D. 
PouUn.  Norman  R. 
Poulsen,  Carl  E. 
Powell,  Don  G. 
Powell,  Millard  E. 
Powell,  Morrison,  Jr. 
Powell,  Samuel  H. 
•Powers,  Charles  W. 
Poythress,  James  H. 
Precise,  Elmer  B.,  Jr. 
Press.  Charles  G. 
Preston,  David  J. 
Preston,  Gerry  L. 
Preston.  Leonard  H. 
Preston.  William  J. 
Price,  Jere  G. 
Price.  Lawrence  H. 
Price,  Richard  A. 
Primmer,  Stanley  L. 
PrlndlvUle,  Gerald  D. 
Prltchett,  Gary  L. 
Prltt,  M3rron  R. 
Proctor.  Hugh  C,  II. 
Prost,  Lee  A. 
Provlne,  John  A. 
Pruden,  George  B.,  Jr. 
Prudhomme,  John  D. 
Pruyn,  Murry  J. 
Pugh,  Rex  A. 
Pugh,  Rollace  A. 
Pullen,  Ellis  M. 
Pulllnger,  William  A. 
Purcell,  James  B. 
Purcell.  Raymond  "R" 
Pursley.  Charles  R. 
•Pyatte,  Devere,  Jr. 
Quarles,  James  M. 
Quarterman,  John  M., 

Jr. 
Quast.  Philip  M. 
Quest,  Donald  C. 
Quint.  Simon  R. 
Rackett,  Peter  J. 
Rackley.  Clyde  A. 
Rado.  Edward  F. 
Half  ord.  John  F.,  Jr. 
Raines.  Edwin  L. 
Rambo.  Rex  H. 
Rambo,  Vinton  A. 
Ramsay,  Ian  W. 
Randall,  Edward  J. 
Randazzo.  Salvatore  J 
Randolph,  William  L. 
Rasbeary,  James  A. 
Rash.  John  R. 
Rasmussen,  Philip  A. 
Rastallls.  Henry  A. 
Ratcllff,  Robert  N. 
Rathbun,  Warren  A. 
Rather,  Gordon  S.,  Jr. 
Rattan,  James  D. 
Raup.  William  J. 
Rauth.  James  A. 


RawUngs,  Richard  C, 

Jr. 
Reagan,  Daniel  A. 
Reaves,  Curtis  P. 
Rebstock,  John  8.,  Jr. 
Rechterman,  Merlin 

E. 
Rector,  John  M. 
Redfern,  Lavern 
Reed,  Abner  D. 
Reed,  Andrew  K. 
Reed,  Larry  A. 
Reed,  Robert  F. 
Reese.  Richard  L. 
Reeves.  Howard  8. 
Regnler,  Donald  L. 
Relchard.  William  E. 
Rellly.  George  V..  Jr. 
Rellly.  Thomas  J. 
Relmann,  Ronald  H. 
Relnders,  Glenn  R. 
Reller.  Edwin  P.,  Jr. 
Replogle.  Hugh  B. 
Repsher.  Boyd  F. 
Resch.  Anthony  O. 
Reust.  Earl  D. 
Rexroad,  Maurice  "C", 

Jr. 
Reynolds.  Alan  C. 
Reynolds,  Chester  L. 
Reynolds.  Richard  L. 
Reynolds,  Robert  J. 
Rhatlgan,  Joseph  T., 

Jr. 
Rhodes,  Edwin  O. 
Rhodes,  William  D. 
Rich,  David  R. 
Richards,  Alva  G. 
Richards,  Jerry  D. 
Richards,  Jack  B. 
Richardson,  Henri  A. 

R. 
Richardson,  James  C, 

Jr. 
Richardson,  Frederick 

M. 
Richardson,  Glenn  L. 
•Rlchno,  Carl  E. 
Ricketts,  David  L. 
Ridenour,  Norman  H. 
•Rledel.  Richard 
Rlesgo,  Ray  "E" 
Riley,  John  F. 
Rimback,  Arthur  T. 
Rimmer,  George  L. 
Ring,  Clifford  V. 
Ringelberg.  John  M. 
Ringsven.  Ronald  A. 
Rlnn,  Gregory  F. 
Rlppln,  Charles 
•Ritchie,  James  D. 
Rittenhouse,  Lawren 

B,  Jr. 
Ritter,  Don  W. 
Ritter,  George  P. 
Rittgers,  Harley  M. 
Ritzi,  Richard  A. 
Rlva,  Jerry  D. 
Rlvett,  Stanley  E. 
Roach,  Paul  B. 
Roark.  James  T. 
Robblns,  Christopher 

B. 
Robblns.  Evan  S..  Jr. 
Roberts.  Charles  P. 
Roberts,  Donald  L. 
Roberts,  John  S..  Jr. 
Roberts,  John  C. 
Roberts.  Lawrence  W. 
Roberts.  Wlllard  G. 
Robinson.  Arnold 
Robinson,  John  J. 
Robinson.  James  E. 
Robison.  Gary  L. 
Roby,  Joe  L. 
Roche.  Terence  S. 
Rochells,  Andrew  J. 
Rochez,  Jerry 
Rock,  Paul  R.,  Jr. 
Rodenbeck.  Peter  B. 
Rodgers,  James  C,  Jr. 


Rodgers,  John  M. 
Rodriguez,  William  J. 
Rodriguez,  Alfonso  B. 
Rogel,  Robert  P. 
Rogers.  George  R.  W. 
Rogers.  James  R. 
Rogers,  James  C,  Jr. 
Rogers,  Lewis  Y. 
Rogers,  Paul  D. 
Rogers,  Theodore  P., 

Jr. 
Bohdenburg,  Kurt  A. 
•Rohles,  Gerald  B. 
Rohlfs,  Robert  C. 
Holland,  William  F. 
Roman,  Stanley  R. 
Romlne.  Melvin  M. 
Rooney.  Thomas  F. 
Rosdahl.  Robert  E. 
Rose.  Kenneth  A. 
Rose.  Michael  A. 
Rose,  Waldo  B. 
Rose,  Walter  C. 
Rosenberger,  Jerome 

C. 
Rosengren,  Neil  B. 
Rosenstein,  James  A. 
Rosenthal,  Joseph  E. 
Ross,  Ralph 
Ross,  Robert  J. 
Ross,  William  A.,  II 


Saupe,  George  P. 
Sawyer.  WillitsH,  III 
Scarlett,  Bernard 
Schafer,  Kenneth  R. 
Scharfenberg,  Stephen 

A. 
Schelnholtz,  Frederick 

M. 
Schiller.  William  E. 
Schilling.  Peter  E. 
Schlman.  David  K. 
Schln,  Robert  P. 
Schippel,  Edwin  L. 
Schlanger,  Lester  M. 
Schlegelmllcb,  Charles 

R. 
Schlicht,  Edward  J. 
Schlleman,  Walter  C, 

Jr. 
Schmidt,  Harold  C. 
Schmidt,  Henry,  Jr. 
Schmidt,  Leonard  G. 
Schmidt,  Robert  E. 
Schmidt,  Robert  H. 
Schmidt,  William  C, 

m 

Schmldtke,  Paul  J. 
•Schmltt,  James  H. 
Schmitt,  John  A. 
Schmltt,  Louis  A.,  Jr. 
Schneider,  Joseph  E. 


Rossman.  Raymond  A.Schneider,  Clinton  D. 
Rostetter,  Lawrence  J.Schneider,  James  M. 


Roth,  David  J. 
Roth,  Michael  C. 
Rothaug,  Paul  G.,  Jr. 
Rothermel,  Daniel  K. 
Rothert,  William  C. 
Roton.  Cyrus  W. 
Rottler,  Jay  A. 
Rouze,  Glen  E. 
Rowan,  Peyton,  Jr. 
Rowand,  Dale  F. 
Rowe,  Arthur  E.,  Jr. 
Rowe.  Drayton  K. 
Rowland.  Charles  E.. 

Jr. 
Rowley,  Charles  D. 
Rowley,  Thomas  J.. 
Royston,  William  D 
Rublnk.  Duane  M. 
Rudnlk,  James  R. 
Rudolph.  Ralph  M. 
Rush,  Daniel  L. 
Rushing,  Duncan  B. 
Russell,  Leon  B..  Jr. 
Russonello.  William  J 
Ryan,  Charles  E. 
Ryan.  Jerome  J. 
Ryan,  Michael  P. 
Ryan,  Stephen  G. 
Ryan.  Thomas  D. 
•Rvbarczyk,  Anthony 

M. 
Ryder,  Clarke  E. 
Rykert,  Harvey  W. 
Sager,  Edward  R. 
Salntslng,  Everett*  T. 
Salda,  Ronald  E. 
Salisbury,  Herbert  D. 
Salisbury,  Sherman  C 
Salisbury,  William  R. 
Salko.  Andrew.  Ill 
Salopek.  Raymond 
Salvesen.  Arne  R. 
Salveson,  Dennis  F. 
Sammons.  Charles  E. 
Sampson.  Ronald  L. 
Sandefer.  Howard  L. 
Sandell.  Ormond  H. 
Sanders,  Leslie  A. 
•Sandlln,  John  P. 
Sands,  Robert  J. 
Sanford,  Walter  H 
Saplrle,  Stephen  A. 
Sarepera.  Hillar 
SasE.  Robert  C. 
Satterlee,  Thomas  M. 
Satt.erwhlte,  William 

R. 
Saunders.  Eddie  H. 


Schneider,  Michael  J. 

Schofield,  Roger  P.,  Sr. 

Schooley,  Larry  C. 

Schoonover.  James  L. 

Schott,  Norman  G. 

Schottle,  Howard  T. 

Schraub,  John  D. 

Schroeder,  Kurt  C. 

Schroeder,  Alfred  H.. 
Jr. 

Schrope.  John  R. 

Schubert,  Gerald 

Schule,  Merle  D. 

Schulman,  Richard  D. 

Schultz.  Richard  A. 
Jr.  Schwab,  Thomas  J. 
C.Schwartz,  Joseph  R. 

Schwellenbach,    Ed- 
mund R. 

Schwlrtz,  Henry  J. 

Scllchter,  Edward  F. 

Scobee,  Charles  R.,  Jr. 

Scoggin,  Arthur  H. 

Scott.  Barry  R. 

•Scott,  Gordon  E. 

Scott.  Leslie  W. 

Scott,  Richard  K. 

Scott,  Wilfred  E. 

Seacat,  Robert  R. 

Seaman,  Harold  L. 

Seanor.  James  E. 

Seaward,  Jerry  Y. 

Seay,  Donald  L. 

Seeber,  Lauren 

Seelbach,  Christopher 
R. 

Seeley.  Jlmmle  W 

Segerblom.  Ronald  L. 

Segler,  Marvin  L. 

Self.  Wendell  D. 

Sekula.  T. 

Selak.  Robert  D. 

Seile.  Paul  P. 

Sellgren.  Charles  A. 

Sellman.  Harold  L. 

Seneff .  Gerald  N. 

Senklw,  Frank 

Senn,  John  E. 

Seraly,  Guarlno  J. 

Seufert.  Robert  J. 
IllSeyfarth.  Robert  E. 

Sejrmour,  John  G. 

Shackelford.  Voytle  V. 

Shaffer.  Leslie  V..  n 

Shaffer,  Roger  A. 

Shannon.  Richard  H. 

Shapiro.  Jerome  P. 

Sharp,  Robert  P.,  Jr. 
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Sharps.  Alfred 

R. 
Shaughnessy,  Robert 

X. 
Shaw,  Richard,  Jr. 
Shaw.  Robert  H.,  Jr. 
Shea,  Richard  H. 
Shealy,  Edgar  C.  Jr. 
Sheehan,  Matthew  P., 

Jr. 
Sheffield.  Donald  H. 
Shelpe,  Qulntin  M. 
Sheldon,  Henry  M., 

Jr. 
Shelesky.  Raymond  J. 
Shelton.  Jon  A. 
Shepherd,  Raymond 

T. 
Shepherd.  Terry  A. 
Sheppard.  John  R. 
Sheppard,  Morris  E. 
Sherer,  Robert  W. 
Sheridan.  Patrick  M., 

Jr 
Sheridan.  Robert  E. 
Sherman.  Bradford  C. 
Sherrlll.  Forrest  W., 

Jr. 
Shew.  James  E.,  Jr. 
Shields.  Thomas  A. 
Shlller.  Alfred  T. 
Shlpp,  Eugene  H. 
Shoemaker,  William 

B..  Jr. 
Shoop.  Donald  A. 
Shoop.  Robin  D.,  Jr. 
Shortal.  Terence  M. 
Shower.  Albert  J.,  Jr. 
Shreve,  Richard  S., 

IV 
Shreve.  Robert  L. 
Shrum.  John  L. 
Shubert.  Ray  C. 
Shultz.  Robert  C. 
Shupe.  Robert  D. 
•S'bold,  Robert  D. 
Sleder.  Richard  W. 
Siegel,  Jay  M. 
Slegel.  John  T. 
Siegfried.  Douglas  S. 
Sienickl.  Edward  P. 
Sllllman.  Clark  D. 
Sllvey,  Prank  J. 
Simcox,  Donald  G. 
Simmon';.  Charles  H. 
Simmons.  Douglas  W. 
Simmons.  George  R. 
Simmons.  Roger  B. 
Simmons.  Robert  D. 
Simmons.  Vernon  P. 
Simon.  Robert  L. 
Slmonsen,  Alfred  E. 
Simpson,  Robert  S. 
Simpson,  Robert  M. 
Sims.  Marvin  W. 
Sinclair.  Richard 
Sinclair,  Robert  G. 
Sinclair.  Robert  E. 
Singer,  Max  D. 
Sinker.  Frederick  K., 

Jr. 
Sirmans,  Vernon  R. 
Sisney.  Philip  L. 
Skldmore.  Frederick 

A.,  in 
Skinner.  William  L. 
Skirpan.  Richard  N. 
Sklarln.  Michael  L. 
Skok.  William  H. 
Slatnlck.  Burton  J. 
Slattery.  Donald  J. 
Slaughter.  Gary  L. 
Slayton.Lacy  B. 
Sloan.  Dean  E. 
Sluss.  Charles  S. 
Smllev,  WlllLam  E. 
Smillie.RoyE. 
Smith,  AlanE. 
Smith,  Carl  K. 
Smith,  Charles  T. 
Smith,  Don  P. 


Smith,  Douglas  B. 
Smith,  Eugene  T. 
Smith.  Fred  B.,  Jr. 
Smith,  George  P. 
Smith,  Gerald  L. 
Smith.  Glen  W. 
Smith,  Harry  A.  P. 
Smith,  Jack  R. 
Smith.  Janies  R. 
Smith.  Jerome  F.,  Jr. 
Smith.  Jerrold  M. 
Smith,  John  A. 
Smith,  John  B. 
Smith.  Larry  E. 
Smith,  Lawrence  B. 
Smith,  Lynn  H. 
Smith.  Owen  R. 
Smith,  Peter  N. 
Smith,  Randell  C. 
Smith.  Reld  H. 
Smith.  Richard  C. 
Smith,  Richard 
Smith.  Robert  C. 
Smith.  Robert  W. 
Smith.  Robert  E. 
Smith.  Robert  L.  B. 
Smith.  Ronald  A. 
Smith,  Thomas  E. 
Smith.  Vernon  G. 
Smith.  Wayne  J. 
Smith.  Wayne  R. 
Smith.  Wilburn  L. 
Smith.  William  R.,  Jr. 
Smrcina,  Kurt  L, 
Smyth.  Jc^seph  P. 
Snay,  Francis  E. 
Snedekcr.  James  T. 
Snell,  Alfred  W. 
Snider.  Dale  R. 
Sniezek.  James  H. 
Siiotherly.  Everrette 

v..  Jr. 
Snyder.  Charles  A. 
Snyder.  Derek  A. 
Snyder,  Hivrold  S.,  Jr. 
Snyder.  John  H. 
Snyder,  Paul  A. 
Snyder.  Wallace  H. 
Soltys.  Robert  S. 
Sorensen.  John  D. 
Sotka.  Edward  E. 
Sottile,  Benjamin  J. 
Soangenberg.  Donald 

T.,  Jr. 
Sparrow.  Glen  W. 
Spaugy.  Donald  A. 
Spears,  Richard  E. 
Speck,  John  P. 
Speers.  Ronald  T..  Jr. 
Speights,  Robert  M., 

Jr. 
Spencer.  Jerry  S. 
Spencer.  Robert  R. 
SplUotis,  Harry  C. 
Spooner.  Harold  E. 
Sprlngstead.  Roger  B. 
Sprouse,  Donald  H. 
Sprouse.    Hajrwood    G. 
Srlte.  David"  A. 
Stack.  Eflrd  M. 
Stackhouse.  Charles 

D. 
Stafford,  David  M. 
Staggs,  Havard  L. 
Stallos.  George  F. 
Stalter.  James  E. 
Standish,  Allen  J. 
Stanley,   Maurice  D., 

Jr. 
Stark,  Edward  C. 
St  irk.  Marshall  M. 
Starnes.  James  H.,  Jr. 
Starr,  John   B. 
StauCfer,  Donald  W, 
Stauts,  Frank  L. 
Stave.  John  A. 
Stavrides.  Dean  J. 
Stearns.  Richard  C. 
Steele,   Bert   L.,    Jr. 
Steele,  Boyden  T. 
Steerman,  Charles  E. 


Stegman,  Thomas         Syring,  George  R. 
Stehman,  Carl  K.,  Jr.  Taft.  Richard  P.,  Jr. 
Stelner,  Morris  W.       Tague,  James  R.,  Jr. 
Stelner,  Reece  W.  Talley.    Donald   L. 

Stelnhauer,  George  P.Tant.  David  M. 
Stelnkrauss,  Joseph  C,  riu-mau,  Donald  W. 
Stelnmann,  John  P.     Tate,  Robert  H. 


Stelumehl,  Lyle  J. 
Stengel.  Richard  D. 
Stephan.  Charles  P. 
Stephens,  Albert  H. 
Stephenson,  Michael 

D. 
Stephenson,  Max  O. 


Tatum,  Luther  I.,  Jr. 
Taylor,  Delbert  J. 
Taylor.  Donald  R. 
Taylor,  Edd  D. 
Taylor,  Frank  H. 
Taylor,  Herbert  W..  Jr. 
Taylor,  Joshua  E. 


Stephenson.  Robert  P.  Taylor,  William  K. 


Stepp,  William  E. 
Stevens,  Arthur  F. 
Stevens,  David  G.,  Jr. 
Stevens.  Jackie  L. 
Stevens,  Jack  O. 
Stevens,  Robert  E. 
Steward,  Wayne  E. 
Stewart,  Allen  W. 
Stewart,  Charles  L. 
Stewart,  Douglas  R. 
Stewart.  Jesse  J.,  Jr. 
Stickney,  Paul  T. 


Teal.  Robert  G. 
Teatzner,  Arthur  M. 
Tebbetts,  Allan  E. 
Teerling.  John  W. 
Teeter,  Ivan  O. 
Tegeder,  Robert  M. 
Tellas,  Robert  P. 
Temple,  John  S.,  Jr. 
Temple,  Van  C.  Jr. 
Temte,  Ragnar  A, 
TenagUa,  John  L. 
Terhune.  Jack  A. 


Torres,  James  D. 
Tow,  Jackie  L. 
Tower,  Marvin  D.,  Jr. 
Townsend,  Brooks  G 
Townsend,  John  P. 
Tozler,  David  K. 
Traa,  James  R. 
Tracy.  Fred  E. 
Tracy,  Philip  E. 
Trast.  Philip  A. 
Travers,  Jiunes  M. 
Treanor,  Thomas  S., 

Jr. 
Tredlck,  William  H. 
Tretter,  Thomas  R. 
Trlggs,  Frederick,  III 
Trlnka,  Anton  J. 
Trlplett.  Franklin  I., 

Jr. 
Trlplett,  Thomas  T. 
Trussell.  Richard  G. 
Tucker,  Thom.as  O. 
Tulloch,  Hugh  B. 


Stlmellng,  Kenneth  H.,Ternus,  Robert  A. 
Jr.  Terry,  William  E. 

Stlmls,  John  G.  Tessier,  George  E., 

Stimmel,  Carl  J.  Thacker,  Jacob  D. 

St.  John,  Audley  G.,  Jr.Tharp.  John  A. 


Jr. 


St.  Laurent,  Charles 

M. 
Stokes.  CUiTord  J. 
Stone,  Philip  L. 
Stoos,  Gary  E. 
Storer,  Arthur  E. 
Storey,  Albert  C. 
Storm,  Richard  A. 
Story.  Douglas  E. 
Story.  Edward  R. 
Stott.  Gerald  R. 
Stover.  Gene  M. 
Straight.  William  D. 
•Strasser,  Edward 

J.,  Jr. 
Strickland.  Richard  J. 
Strickland.  Dale  R. 
Strlmattis,  Jonas  V. 
Strobach,  Walter  P. 
•Stromberg,  David  P. 
♦Stroup,  Harold  D. 
Strunk,  Bernard. 
Stryker.  David  H. 
Strvker,  Phillips  C, 

Jr. 
Stuart,  George  L. 
Stuart.  James  E.  B. 
Stuart.  Peter  P. 
•Stuart.  Thomas  E. 
Stubbeman.  David  G. 
Stubbs,  Darryl  A. 
Styers.  James  D. 
Suckow.  Wayne  W. 
Sucsy,  Leonard  G. 
Sufflch,  William  J..  Jr. 
Sullivan,  Albert  W. 
Sullivan.  Dennis  A. 
Daniel   J. 
Robert  P. 


Sullivan 
Sullivan 


Theroux.  George  D. 
Therrien.   Edward   L. 
Thiel,  Alphonse  A.,  Jr. 
Tliiele.  Gary  F. 
Thiele,  William  L.,  Jr. 
Thlenes.  Harold  A. 
Thigpin.  James  C. 
Thoelke.  Richard  E. 
Tliomas,  Charles  E. 
Thomas.  Charles  J. 
Thomas,  Clyde  K. 
Thomas.  David  D. 
Thomas.  Donald  K. 
Thomas.  Evan  N. 
Thomas.  Haydn  R. 
Thomas.  Philip  M. 

Richard  E. 

Russell  J. 
Thomas.  Russell  A. 
Thomas.  Thomas 
Thomas.  William  C. 
Thompson,  David  A. 
Thompson,  Eugene  C. 
Thompson,   Gayle  R. 
Thompson,  Gerald  D. 
Thompson,  Giles  M. 
Thompson,  Linwood  H. 

Jr. 
Thompson.    Perry    T., 

Jr. 
Thompson.  Robert  L. 
Thompson,  William  G. 
Thomson,  Alexander 
Thomson,  John  A. 
Thorell,  Charles  S. 
Thorne.  David  E. 
Thornley.  Robert.,  Jr. 
Thorsen.  Harold  J..  Ill 


Thomas 
Thomas 


Thorstad.  Harvey  L. 
Sullivan,  Raymond  P.,Thulln,  James  K. 

Thweatt,  Prank  M.,  Jr. 
Tibbetts,  Phillip  H. 


Jr. 
Sumner,  Warren  K. 
Sunderland,   Richard 

K. 
Sutelan,  David  K. 
Sutherland.  James  B. 


Tierney.  Thomas  G. 
Tillotson,  Perry  S. 
Timm.  David  R. 
Timmons,  Joel  W. 


Svendsgaard.  David  J.Tlndal,  Ralph  L,  II 


Swan,  Donald  H. 
Swanson.  Warren  A. 
Swanson,  William  E 
Sweeney,  George  H. 
Sweet,   James  N. 
Swift.  James  K. 
Swift,  Thomas  L. 
Swisher.  Arra  J.,  Jr. 
Sydow,  Kenneth  R. 
Sylvester,  Richard 
Jr. 


Tingle,  Walter  W. 
Tisler,  Joseph  W. 
Tobin,  Byron  E.,  Jr. 
Todd,  Thomas  D. 
Todd,  William  D.,  Jr. 
Toland,  James  C. 
Tomllnson,  Robert  W. 
Toner.  David  J. 
Tonkin,  Charles  T.,  Ill 
D.,Toomey,  Robert  B. 
•Tor kelson,  Thomas  G 


Wade,  Barton  S. 
Waer,  Richard  D. 
Wager,  Ralph  B. 
Waggoner.  Mark  H. 
Wagner,  James  A. 
Wagner,  James  L. 
Walding,  Francis  R, 
Waldorf,   Kenneth  W, 
Waldron,  James  L. 
Walker,  Brian  N, 
Walker,  Cecil  E. 
Walker.  Henry  E.,  Jr. 
Walker,   James  R. 
Walker,  James  P. 
Walker.  Jerrel  E. 
Walker,  John  A. 
Walker,  Jon  W. 
Walker,  Marlon  E. 
Walker.  Robert  O. 
Walker,  Ronnie  H. 
Wallace,  John  L.  Jr. 
Wallace,  Stanley  J. 
Wallen,  James  D. 


Tulodleskl,  John  P..  Jr.walUs,  Walter  J 


Turner,  Robert  A. 

Turner,  Steven  L.,  Jr 

Tweden,  Wallace  D. 

Twohy,  James  P.,  Ill 

Tyler,  Max  D. 

Tyrrel,  Norman  L. 

Tyus,  Howard  K.  ...non,  ^^^^^^,, 

Uehllng,  Gordon  A..  Jr.walsh!  Roger  W. 

Uffmann,  George  W.      waiters,  Edward 

Ulmer,  Charles  R. 

Ulmer,  James  E. 

Umberger,  Paul  J 

Underbill,  Ross  H. 


Walsh,  David  M. 
Walsh,  Gerald  W. 
Walsh,  James  M. 
Walsh,  Joseph  P. 
Walsh,  Kirk  T. 
Walsh,  Raymond  M, 
Walsh.  Robert  J. 


Ward,  Daniel  C. 

Ward,  John  D. 

Ward,  Norman  J 

Ward,  Thomas  B 

Ungemach,  Selbcrt  A.  vvard.  William  T 


Jr. 


^ ••ts ■ waru.    wiiiiiiin    . 

Unger,  Raymond  H..  Jr^arp,  Arthur  J. 
Unger.  Verner  B.  'Warras,  Kenneth  J. 


Upthegrove.  John  L. 
Vachta,  Warren  H. 
Vahra,  Peter  P.,  Jr. 
Valentino,  Carl  R. 
Valerio.  John  J. 
Valiant.  Vernon  P. 
Vallmakl,  Ronald  E. 
V.TU  Artsdalen.  John  P. 
•Vance.  Benjamin  L 


Warren.  John  A. 
Warren,  Lloyd  W. 
Warren,  Vance  P. 
Warrlner,  Reuel  E.  Jr. 
Warrington,  Robert  G, 
Wasserman,  Robert 
Waters,  Robert  C. 
Watterson,  Rodney  K. 
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„  "^^^^.MrH^      ,H   T,  Wayne.  Stephen  J 
Vanderbllt,  Gerald  R.^J,,^^  vHwArd  H 


Weaver.  Edward  H. 
Weaver.  Gene  L. 
Webb,  Jack  K. 
Webb.  John  T. 
Webb.  Manley  S. 


Vanderwolf .  Peter  J. 

Van  Fleet,  James  L. 

Vangell.  Francis  J. 

Van  Metre.  Robert  B 

Vanort.  Michael  A.         „,„^v,  c^Kort  v 

Van  Pelt.  Sterley  B.,  U  Webb,  Robert  E. 

Van  Sickle.  Kenneth     Webb.  Robert  T. 

.  Webb.  Walter  G.. 

Van  Winkle.  Daniel       Webb,  Walter  y_ 
Van  Wocrt,  John  D.       Webber,  Richard  H. 
Van  Wormer.  Kenneth  Webster.  James  P..  Jr. 


W. 
Van  Zante.  Jack  S. 
Varga,  George 
Varner,  John  W..  Jr. 
Vasillades,  Demetrl 
Vaughan, Bobby  P. 
Velth.  Robert  G. 
Venable.  Sam  Y.,  Jr. 
Venti,  Paul  C. 
Vernot,  George  A. 
Vester,  James  A.,  Jr. 
Via,  Charles  J.,  Jr. 
Vick,  Harold  D. 
Vickers,  Robert  I. 
Vickery.  Walter  R. 
Victor.  Edward  G. 
Vinson.  Walter  D. 
Vision,  Michael  W. 
Visted,  Frank  A. 
Voccola,  Robert  J. 
Voegtline,   William 
Vogel,  Robert  K. 
Volwleder,  Neil  J. 
Von  Garlem,  Thomas 


Webster,  John  A. 

Weeks,  Charles  E. 

Weems.  Jimmy  R. 

•Wehner,  James  R 
^  ♦Welermann,  Donald 
H. 

Weiner.  Earl  D. 

Welngardt.  Rolf  E. 

Welntraub.  Ralph  H. 

Weinwurm,  Bruce  A. 

Weiser,  Stephen  J. 

Weitgenant,  Harold  R 

Welch,  John  M. 

Welch,  Joseph  P. 

Welch,  Robert  H 

Welch,  Stanley  C. 

Welch.  WiUiam  C.  Jr. 

Weller.  Edward  E. 

Wells,  Elwood  G. 

Wells,  Richard  P. 
A.*Weltner,  Frank  V. 

•Wemette.  Richard  O. 

Wenbcrg,  Douglas  V. 

Wentworth,  David  C. 

Wentworth,  Robert  E. 


A. 

Von  Radesky,  Charles  Werst,  Paul  L. 

W.,  II  West,  Bernard  H. 

Voss,  Kenneth  L.  West,  David  P. 

Wacker,  Gordon  W.       West,  Frederick  J 


•  West,  Gary  G. 
West.  WUliam  A. 
Westall,  Michael  K 
Westfall,  Harvey  J- 
Westfall,  Robert  E. 
Westlake,  David  G. 
Wetherell,  Charles  E 

Jr. 
Whalen,  Kevin 
Whall.  Raymond  A.,  Jr 
Wharton,  John  W. 
Wbeaton,  James  H.. 

Jr. 
Wheeler.  David  S 
Wheeler,  Dennis  F. 
Wheeler,  Donald  O. 
Wheelock,  George  H. 
WhiUker,  William  D. 
Whitconib,  Winfield  J 
White,  Arthur  I.,  Jr. 
White,  Donald  R. 
White,  Richard  P. 
White.  Stephen  D. 
White.  Walter  E. 
Whitham,  David  W. 
Whiting,  Clinton  T. 
Whitney,  John  W. 
Whitney,  Richard  M., 

Jr. 
Whitsett,  John  B. 
•Whitton,  Jon  W. 
Wicklund,  Robert  M. 
Wiechec,  Stanley  J. 
•Wler,  Ward  W. 
Wiggins,  Gilbert 
WUburn,  Tom  D. 
Wilcox,  Everett  E. 
Wilcox,  Mack  R. 
Wileen,  Gordon  C. 
Wilkes,  Gilbert  V.,  Ill 
Wllkey,  Larry  J. 
Wilkinson,  Robert  B., 

Jr. 
Wilkinson,  Chester  H. 
Willard,  Gerald  W. 
Willetts,  Leo  J.,  Jr. 
Williams,  Charles  B. 
•Williams,  David  A. 
Williams,  Dudley  D., 

Ill 
Williams,  David  M. 
Williams,  Jack  R. 
Williams,  John  A. 
Williams,  James  L. 
Williams,  Johnny  M. 
Williams,  Kenneth  H. 
Williams,  Norman  M.. 

Jr. 
Williams,  Rex. 
Williams,  Thomas  B. 
Williams,  William  D. 
Williamson,  Robert  V 
Williamson,  Thomas 

D..  Jr. 
Willlmon,  Henry  P., 

Jr. 
Willis.  Irving  E. 
WiUman,  Carl  E. 
Wilmot,  Frederick  E. 
Wilson,  Charles  R. 
Wilson,  David  C. 
Wilson,  James  K..  Jr. 
Wilson,  Laurence  W. 
Wilson,  Raymond  J. 
Wilson,  Robert  J. 
Wilson.  Robert  B. 
Wilson,  Robert  L. 
Wilson,  Robert  C. 
Wilson,  Theodore  J. 
Wilson.  William  B. 
Wiltamuth,  Richard 

E. 
Wlmberley,  Barry  S. 
Wlnant,  Thomas  C. 
Windy,  Ronald  E. 
Winetzki,  Joseph  A. 
Winfree,  Howard  T. 
Winkelseth,  George 
J.,  Jr. 


Wlnslow,  Donald  E. 
Wlnstead,  Shelby  D. 
Wltte,  Ernest  R. 
Wltteveld,  Chrlstlaan 

D. 
Wlttmann,  Bertrand 

R. 
Woehl,  Robert  D. 
Wolf,  Gerald  P. 
Wolfe,  Clarence  H., 

Jr. 
Wolfe,  Ned  C. 
Wolfe,  Russell 
Wolfgang,  Paul  W.. 

Jr. 
Wolters.  Dennis  E. 
Womack,  Thomas  F. 
Wood.  Bruce  N. 
.Wood,  Donovan  M. 
Wood.  Gerald  W. 
Wood,  James  E.,  Ill 
Wood,  John  R. 
Wood,  Jon  S. 
•Wood,  Richard  E. 
Wood.  Richard  A. 
Wood.  Stacy  B.  C, 

Jr. 
Woodburn,  Ellis  C. 
Woodford,  Duval  S. 
Woods,  Carl  R. 
Woods,  Charles  R. 
Woods,  Robert  J. 
Woodward,  Neil  H. 
Woodward,  William 

J.,  Jr. 
Woody,  Joseph  M. 
Wooton,  Ralph  C. 
Worrells,  Albert  M. 
Worrilow,  Robert  B. 
Worthington,  George 

R. 
Woychowski,  Vincent 

C. 
Woznlak.  Joseph  J. 
Wraith,  William  A. 
Wright,  Alan  F. 
Wright,  Benjamin  W. 
Wright,  David  W. 
Wright.  David  J. 
Wright.  Edwin  A. 
Wright,  Eugene 
Wrl-jht.  Jerry  L. 
Wright,  Lawrence  T. 
Wrightnour.  George  B 
Wurzel,  Leon 
Wylie,  Walter  J. 
Wyman,  Richard  E. 
•Wyrick,  David  H. 
Yaeger,  Charles  J..  Jr. 
Yarborough,  Jerry  O. 
Yon,  Charles  L. 
•York,  Thomas  A.,  Jr. 
Yost,  George  W. 
Yost.  James  A. 
Youmans,  George  E. 
Youmans,  Richard  W. 
Young.  Bruce  C. 
Young,  Harry  M. 
Young.  James  L. 
Young,  Robert  W..  Jr. 
Young,  Stephen  G. 
Young,  William  M. 
Youngblood,  William 

W. 
Youngwerth.  Melvin 

C. 
Yurt,  George  S. 
Zack,  Henry  C. 
Zalkan,  Robert  L. 
Zally,  George  D. 
Zaring,  Kenneth  N. 
Zaruba,  Robert  J. 
Zayauskas.  Leo  V. 
Zlegler,  Lewis  E. 
Zettler,  Thomas  R. 
Zlellnskl,  Raymond  J 

Jr. 
Zllllox.  Douglas  J. 


Zlnn.  Clyde  D.  'Zolman,  Richard  W. 

Zmyewskl,  Edward  R.  Zuercher,  Joyce  D. 

SUPPLY  CORPS 


Akers,  John  R. 
Anderson,  David  K. 
Anderson,  Thomas 
AndrusE,  Richard  N. 
Anttlla,  Robert  M. 
Aten,  Raymond  L. 
Atkinson,  Joseph  M. 
Bain,  William  D. 
Barkholz,  Henry  A. 
Barnes,  Francis  S. 
Basham,  Carmen  L. 
Bauer,  James  P. 
Bean,  John  R. 
Benner,  Willard  J. 
Benson,  Fred  B.,  III. 
Berger,  Paul 
Bianco,  Thomas  A.,  Jr 
Bird,  Jon  A. 
Bishop,  Harry  S. 
Blankenfeld,  Emmltt 

E. 
Blue,  William  A. 
Boardman,  Albert  E. 
Bober,  John  T. 
Bodge,  George  R. 
BoUn,  James  H. 
Booth,  Henry  A.,  Jr. 
Borer,  William  J. 
Borglund,  John  W. 
Boyer,  Robert  E. 
Bratschl,  Gilbert  W. 
Bryan,  Edward  L. 
Buckalew,  William  O., 

Jr. 
Burkley,  Richard  J. 
Burks.  Leroy 
Butler.  Wesley  E. 

Campbell.  John  A..  Jr. 

Carolan,  Thomas  R. 

Carter,  Albert  L. 

Caudle.  Allen  D.,  Jr. 

Cavanaugh.  Michael  R 

Ceder,  Loren  R. 

Chappell,  Ralph  L. 

Chappell.  Richard  G. 

Clark,  Robert  H. 

demons.  James  T. 

Coats,  Gerald  D. 

Coffey.  William  A. 

Coffman,  John  H. 

Contreras,  Paulino 

Conway,  James  D. 

Cook.  Herman  T. 

Cooner,  James  J. 

Corday.  Earl  F 


Falconer,  Douglas  W. 
Faust,  John  N.,  m 
Fava,  Ernest  E. 
Fenick,  Robert  W. 
Fisher,  Orvllle  L.,  Jr. 
Fitch,  James  B. 
Flores,  Ernest 
Foltz,  Ronald  L. 
Folsom,  WUliam  B. 
Ford,  John  E. 
Prates,  Norman  O. 
Pussell,  Elbert  B. 
Fussell,  John  D.,  Jr. 
Gabel.  Robert  J. 
Gaines,  James  E. 
Garrett.  Kenneth  E. 
Gibbes,  Elton  L. 
Gibson,  Bobby  L. 
Gibson,  Nelson  M.,  Jr. 
Gibson,  Robert  E. 
Gile.  Charles  E. 
Gilllland,  Paul  E. 

Glass,  William  W. 

Goldenson,  Joseph  T. 

Gomez,  Pablan  J. 

Graff,  William  J. 

Gramlns,  Thomas  R. 

Grlesmer,  John  V. 

Grosskurth,  Alfred  C. 

Growney,  Kevin  J. 

Guerrlero,  Domenlc  P. 

Haas,  Willard  M. 

Haase,  Larry  L. 

Hale,  John  A. 

Hamby,  John  H.,  Jr. 

Hamlett,  Clyde  J. 

Hammond.  William  A. 

Harsen,  Sylvester  K. 

Hart,  Donald  L. 

Haubert,  Earl  W.,  Jr. 

Haynes,     William    M., 
Jr. 

Helnemann,  Ronald  L. 

Hellauer.  James  C. 

Hensley,  Norman  W. 

Herbert.  Billy  W. 

Hillen,  Lester  B. 

Hlxson,  James  T. 

HoUls,  Dale  E. 

Honeycutt,  William  H. 

Hoppe,  Robert  C. 

Horhutz,  Randolph 
Howell,  James  P. 

Jackson,  Evander  L 
Johnson,  Jerry  R. 


J. 


Cornellson.  Charles  H.  Jones,  Willard  E 

Kaddls,  Joseph  A. 

Kanzler,  Donald  L. 

Kaylor,  Keith  D. 

Keating,  Kevin  R. 

Kendall.  Leo  P. 

Klbler.  Thomas  C. 
A..Klng.  Wayne  P. 

Kreimer.  Robert  M. 
Cullerton.  Gerard  M.  Kueck,  Clarence  P. 
Cunningham,      JamesKuhns,  Howard  E. 

T.  Lake,  Oriel 

Cushway,  Dave  M.         Lamade,  John  S. 
Daeschner,  William  E.  Lamparter,  Theodore 


Cox,  James  H 
Cox,  James  T. 
Crane,  Wllborn  G. 
Craun,  Alfred  D. 
Crawford,  Patrick  J 
Creek.  James  C. 
Crepeau,     George 
Jr 


Love,  Robert  B. 
Lovlngood.  Wendell  W 
Luey,  John  D. 
Luke,  Charles  P. 
Lunn,  James  W. 
Lynch,  David  R. 
Ljmch,  Tliomas  J. 
McCaughey,  Robert  A. 
McCollough,  Wesley  L. 
McCutchan,  Robert  D. 

Jr. 
McDonald,  Grant  C. 
McLaughlin.  Robert  J. 
McQuade,  John  P..  Ill 
MacDonald.  Alan  R. 
MacGregor,  Bruce 
Manley,  Richard  T. 
Manning.  Huey  A. 
Marks,  David  L. 
Matalavage.  Joseph  A. 
Matheny,  Arthur  L. 
Mattox,  Lewis  E. 
Maxon,  Bruce  E. 
Mayfield,  Lee  M. 
Mendez,  Ramon  E. 
Meyer,  Joseph,  Jr. 
Mielke,  Kenneth  W.  R 
Miller,  James  E. 
Miller,  Robert  E. 
Mitchell.  Clifton  D. 
Moore,  Charles  T. 
Moore,  Robert  M. 
Moran.  Thomas  A. 
Morris,  William  B, 
Morse,  Gary  A. 
Mullin,  Alexander  G. 
Mutchler,  Jack  R. 
Nadal,  Jaime  B. 
Nelson,  Dennis  C. 
Nolan,  John  W. 
Oberacker,  Martin  P. 
O'Donaell,  Jeremiah 

T. 
O'Hare,  Shamus  J. 
OStrom,  Byron  R. 
Otis,  Richard  E. 
Palmgrjen,  Rudolph  T. 
Pankey,  Beverly  S. 
Paquette,  Bernard  A. 
Payne,  Billy  I. 
Perdue,  Robert  C,  Jr. 
Perkins,  Robert  D. 
Phillips,  Garth  V. 
Pltner,  Wayne  A. 
Prescott,  Gordon  W. 
Putney,  Frederick  B. 
Quirk,  Thomas  M. 
Ray,  Nell  A. 
Rech,  Charles  L. 
Reed,  William  H. 
Revere,  Russell  B.,  Jr. 
Rhoades,  Bartlett  B. 
Rhodes,  WUliam  D., 

Jr. 
Rogers,  Allan  B. 


Danna,  Peter  J.,  Jr. 
Davis.  John  J. 
Day,  William  M. 
Dell.  Jack  V. 
Demeester,  Robert  C. 
Dickerson,  Mars  R. 
Dlener,  Thomas  E. 
Divis,  James  A. 
Draper,  Walter  S..  IV 
Drees.  John  M. 
Driggers,  Raymond  L. 
Duncan,  Francis  E. 
Dunlap,  Clarence  C. 
Edwards,  David  N. 
Eldrldge,  Robert  M. 
Endt.  Henry  J.,  Jr. 
Evans,  Charles  E. 
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Runey,  Leroy  J.,  Jr. 
Rutter,  Raymond  L. 
Sadler.  David  H. 
Sardella,  Leo  J. 
Sauvage.  Harley  P. 
Savage,  Horace  J. 
Schmltt,  Edmund  V. 
Schroyer,  Charles  D. 
Schryer.  George  A. 
,  Scran  ton,  Buel 
Shahan.  Bobert  B. 
Shedd,  John  C. 
Sheehan,  Gene  P. 
Sherman,  Hvison  B. 
Simpson,  Raese  V. 
Singleton.  Harold  L. 
Singleton,  Joseph  E. 
Smith,  Charles  E. 
Smith.  Francis  G. 
Smith,  Leo  L.,  Jr. 
Smith.  Wallace  D. 
Snyder,  James  R. 
Stalker,  Donald  J. 
Stegemann,  John  D. 
Stewart,  James  R„  Jr. 
Stipe,  Robert  B. 
Straw,  Edward  M. 
Sullivan,  Edward  P. 
Sullivan.  Jeremiah  M. 
SuUivan,  Joseph  M. 
Swan,  Aubrey  E. 
Swlrka,  Edward  D. 
Tait.  Clifford  W..  Jr. 
Tapia,  Phillip  N. 
Taylor,  Lynn  C. 
Thomas,  Watson  W. 

Tottcn,  Randolph  B., 
II 

Traaen.  Lloyd  H. 

Trubl.  Charles  V..  Ill 

Turner.  David  B. 

Varner,  Robert  N. 

Walker,  Charles  K. 

Waller,  James  R. 

WaUer,  Terry  G. 

Welbom,  James  H. 

Wenz,  Robert  L. 

Wheless,  WUlie  R. 

Wight,  William  H.,  Jr. 

WUcox,  Harold  E.,  Jr. 

WUkinson,  BUly  B. 

WUliams,  Ronald  B., 
Jr. 

Wilson.  Jack 

Wingard,  Bobby  N. 

Wolf,  Carl  G. 

Wolstencroft,  Fred, 
Jr. 

WoodaU.  Marvin  J. 

Woody,  Bobert  W. 

Young,  Everett  B. 

Young,  Kirk  M.,  Jr. 

Yurkovic,  Leonard  S. 

Zellmer,  Darrel  P. 


Lampman.  Charles  M., 

Ill 
Lara,  Harry  L. 
Larsen,  James  A. 
Leamons.  John  B. 
Lempka,  Gerald  A. 
Leon,  Albert 
Levin.  Michael  R. 
Liebler.  Sarason  D. 
Lines.  Donald  P. 
Llngenbrink.  Robert 

A. 
Littlefleld.  Belton  J. 
Looney,  Richard  G. 
Loughran,  Thomas  G., 

Jr. 


CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

Bohula,  Edwin  V.  DlUon.  Thomas  J. 

Brannan,  Curtis  W.  Kane.  Brian  E. 

Collins,  John  M.,  HI  Lebeau.  William  H. 

Corv  Delbert  J.  Pegnam.  John  W. 

Cram,  Norman  L.,  Jr.  Supple.  Colin  E. 

Crist,  Richard  A.  Walker.  Benjamin  B 

CU'n.  ENCINEEH  CORPS 


Armentrout,  Harlan 

W. 
Bant?.,  Brent 
Harnett,  Arnold  W. 
Bates,  Ronald  G. 
Bell.  Bruce  E. 
BeU,  Robert  B..  Jr. 
Bilden.  Richard  P. 
Block,  NeU 
Bookhardt,  Edward 

L..  Jr. 
Bradfleld.  Phillip  P. 
Brennan,  John  P. 
Bridges,  Donald  N. 
Broecker,  John  G. 


Brown,  Gerald  L. 
Bryer,  Rot>ert  L. 
Calkin,  David  A. 
Callahan,  James  F. 
Callender,  Gordon  W., 

Jr. 
Chiogioji.  Melvin  H. 
Clarren,  George 
Colvin.  Glenn  E. 
Coston,  Vemie  R. 
Cramer.  Max  L. 
Crumbley.  Don  C. 
Cunningham.  Robert 

B.,  Jr. 
Davis,  John  M. 
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Daybell,  Richard  D. 
Dickson,  John  A.,  Ill 
Dixon,  Philip  G. 
Doctor,  Richard  P. 
Easton,  Robert  A. 
Enderle.  WUllam  R. 
Faulk,  John  R. 
Permo.  Louis.  A.,  Jr. 
Fitzgerald,  Dennis  J., 

Jr. 
Ford,  Ransom,  Jr. 
French,  Richard  G. 
Garbe,  Warren  M. 
Gilmore,  Daniel  R., 

Jr. 
Greene,  Robert  W., 

ni 

Gross,  John  A. 
Hall.  William  R. 
Hartman,  John  P.,  II 
Hettlck.  James  R. 
Hlgglns.  Harold  L. 
Hofmann.  Jack  J. 
Jahn,  David  E. 
Jensen.  Allen  H. 
Johnson,  Thomas  D. 
Kasner.  Jon  B. 
Kaufman.  Carl  E. 
Kay.  William  H..  Jr. 
Kayton,  Kenneth  B. 
Kunz.  Joseph  D. 
Laufersweiler,  William 

J.,  ni 

Lenz.  Eugene  C. 
Llgon,  Samuel  B. 
Lockhart.  Allen  C. 
Lukey,  John  G. 
Luzum.  Gerald  D. 
Matthews,  George  R. 
McKIbben.  Don  R. 
McManus,  Brian.  E. 
Mergner.  James  T. 
Moore.  Richard  S. 
Moser,  Barry  A. 


Murtaugh,  Thomas  D. 
Nelson,  John  J. 
Odom,  Melton  L. 
Olsen.  Allen  N. 
Opager,  Ludwlg  H.,  Jr. 
Parrlsh,  James  L.,  Ill 
Partlow,  George  W. 
Pensyl,  "J"  Dick 
Power.  Maurice  S. 
Redderson,  Roy  H. 
Rlffey.  Alan  K. 
Roberts,  Ray  D. 
Robinson,  George  S., 

Jr. 
Roy.  Richard  E. 
Rugless,  James  M. 
Russell,  William  H. 
Safifell.  Charles  R. 
Sandrlnl,  Louis  M. 
Schroeder,  Robert  F. 
Seyb.  Jerry  C. 
Shoemaker,  Gig  M. 
Simons.  Myron  D. 
Smith,  John  N. 
Spear,  John  A. 
Spratt,  Robert  R. 
St€vens.  Leo  I.,  Ill 
Stevens.  Robert  E. 
Stewart,  James  E. 
Theisen,  Hilary  M. 
Thlel.  Richard  R. 
Thurmond.  Novls  T. 
Tlsdale.  James  L. 
VanVleck.  Richard  W. 
Victor,  Gary  M. 
Wadsworth.  Robert  W. 
Wallace,  Richard  J. 
Watkins.  Jack  W. 
Watson.  James  P. 
Webb.  Douglas  M. 
Williams.  Richard  L. 
Wilson.  Joseph  M. 
Won.  Jerry  D. 


MEDICAL     SERVICE    CORPS 


Behllng,  Daniel  W. 
Benedict.  William  H. 
Bergner,  John  P.,  Jr. 
Biesladny,  Lawrence  L, 
Bolton,  Ronald  R. 
Bromann,  William  H., 

Jr. 
Cassel.  Dallas  E. 
Cerrutl.  Alfred  S. 
Chan,  Robert  S. 
Christian.  Elgin  R. 
Conley,  Walter  R. 
Cottet,  Laveme  E.  B. 
Coxe.  Robert  F. 
Culver.  Judith  V. 
Dalley.  George  L. 
Dasler.  Adolph  R. 
Dauwalter.  Mary  A. 
Dewhlrst.  James  J. 
Dlebner.  William  E. 
Dilley.  Paul  O. 
Drozd.  Joseph  J.,  Jr. 
Duckett.  Jack 
Dupes.  James  L. 
Ebert.  Alvln  G. 
Emma.  Carleton  W. 
Faulkner.  James  A. 
Fink.  Francis  A. 
Funderburk.  Lester  R. 

Jr. 
Garcia.  Reinaldo 
Garrlss.  Raeford  E. 
Goble.  Joe  E. 
Gregory.  Bert  C.  Jr. 
Grothaus,  Roger  H. 
Hempey.  Ralph  C. 
Henson.  Frank  N. 
HoHmin.  Frederick  L 
Horrobin.  Robert  W. 
Hoss.  William  F.,  Jr. 
Houk.  Marvin  R. 
Jenkins.  Elmer  E. 
Kennedy.  Patrick  J. 
Knight.  JohnR. 
Kozik.  John  R. 
Laclalr,  Bernard  W. 


Langston.  Ollen  C. 
Lewis.  Eddie  W.,  Jr. 
Lind.  Marvin  D. 
MacConnell,  Thomas 

W. 
McKelvy,  Patsy  L. 
Meek,  Artie  E. 
Meister,  Janet  L. 
Pardon,  Henry  R. 
Pate.  Clyde  T.,  Jr. 
Pearson,  Herbert  D. 
Peterson.  Robert  V. 
Pickering,  James  C. 

L. 
Poquis,  Robert  M. 
Prelosky.  Richard  N. 
Price,  Hudson  B. 
Quick,  James  D. 
Robinson.  George  W. 
Rovarlo.  Emlle  E. 
Salne.  Floyd  D. 
Sawyer.  Albert  L. 
Scanlin.  Patrick  J. 
Schoenmann.  Donald 

L. 
Scott,  Shirley  B. 
Shurtleff .  Howard  P. 
Siplon.  Donald  L. 
.Smith.  Jack  W. 
Smith.  Virginia  L. 
Smith.  William  L. 
Soule.  George  I. 
Stewart.  Shannon  D. 
Stout.  Forrest  D. 
Strlngham.  Stanley 

C. 
Taylor,  Berlin  J. 
Taylor.  Hollis  B. 
Turbivllle.  Leslie  H. 
Turner.  Eugene  R. 
Turner.  John  R. 
Ulmer.  James  M. 
Walsh.  John  P. 
Warren.  Phyllis  I. 
Williams,  "D"  "C" 
Zentmyer,  Robert  K. 


KUBSB  CORPS 


Andrews,  Paula  J. 
Auld,  Barbara  E. 
Bartik.  Joan  M. 
Batchellor,  Patricia  A. 
Becktell,  Beatrice  D. 
Blanchl,  Elaine  D. 
Bogdanskl,  Mary  A. 
Boyd.  Lennle  S. 
Caldwell,  Margaret  P. 
Capochlano.  Paula  E. 
Carroll,  Maria  K. 
Conger,  Carol  M. 
Covington.  Norma  A. 
Dopke,  Kathleen  R. 
Dotti,  Dorothy  A. 
Drummond,  Eleanor 

M. 
Dykes.  Margaret  V. 
Elam.  Hattle  R. 
FanelU,  Joanne  C. 
Parrell,  Helen  L. 
Ferrer.  Patricia  M. 
Fleury,  Phyllis  J. 
Praser.  Rosemary  A. 
Gadoury,  Anne 
GUlett,  Jane  L. 
Griffiths,  Marcla  C. 
Grlffltts.  Mary  E. 
Hannon,  Mary  M. 


Leonard,  Dorothy  G. 
Lipscomb,  Carolyn  J. 
Luce,  Mary  P. 
Lund,  Carol  A. 
Magnano,  Barbara  L. 
Martinson,  Kay  E. 
McPeek,  Sandra  K. 
Miller,  Carolyn  A. 
Monaghan,  Ellen  A.  M. 
Moore,  Barbara  R. 
Naltner,  Mary  M. 
Nesblt,  Jeannette  O. 
Nixdorf ,  Mary  J. 
O'Toole,  Karen  K. 
Pawlak,  Marcellene  A. 
Perkins,  Joan  M. 
Phalen,  Carla  M. 
Prltchard.  Virginia  L. 
Prybys,  Phyllis  M. 
Ressegule,  Sally  A. 
Reynolds.  Ann  D. 
Rockwood,  Phyllis  A. 
Rude.  Gail  C. 
Schroder.  Beverly  A. 
Schultz.  Cynthia  A. 
Soderlund,  Joan  M. 
Speaker,  Grace  J. 
Sullivan,  Elisabeth  M. 
Swartwood,  Judy  A. 


Harwood,  Margaret  A.  Tajchman,  Irene  J. 


Harris,  Rosle  L. 
Hess.  Catherine  P. 
Hill,  Doris  N. 
Huddle.  Judith  K. 
Irving.  Ann  M. 
Johnson,  Mary  T. 
Lapi.  LUlle 
Lee,  Mary  A. 


Teagle,  Beverly  E. 
Thorsgaard.  Agnes  L. 

M. 
Turner,  Catherine  E. 
Turner,  Virginia  A. 
Vanover,  Mary  E. 
Wallick,  Nancy  L. 
Willis,  Jacquelyn  S. 


•Lt.  Comdr.  Allen  L.  Powell,  III.  for  tempo- 
rary promotion  to  the  grade  of  commander 
In  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  In  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as 
Indicated,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law : 


LINE 


Alvarez.  Everett,  Jr. 
Banks.  Martin  L.,  Ill 
Benshop.  Edwin  C. 
•Bouchard,  Michael  L 
•Cameron,  David  D., 

Jr. 
Chrans.  Larry  J. 
Cooper,  Francis  J. 
•Crippen,  Robert  L. 
•Heck.  Jerome  R. 
•Hinman.  Kendall  G., 

Jr. 
Johnson.  James  R. 
•Klein.  Donald  C. 
•Koehler.  Thomas  C. 
•LawTence.  Gary  L. 
•Lykins.  Lidle  L. 
•Mclntire,  Lloyd  G. 


•McNamara,  John  J. 
•Mlneau,  Thomas  P. 
•Nielsen,  Harold  R. 
•G'Malley,  Joseph  P. 
Patterson,  Charles  E. 
Rime,  Randolph  G. 
Root,  Robert  M. 
•Schuetz,  Laurence  N. 
•Searfoss.  John  V. 
•Silseth,  David  P. 
•Smith,  Raleigh  M. 
Taylor,  Gene  P. 
•Thompson,  David  S. 
•Trotter,  John  H. 
Trumbauer,  David  S. 
•Turner.  Alfred  R.,  Jr. 
•Vallln,  Richard  T. 
•Werhan,  Kenneth  R. 


SUPPLY  CORPS 

•Fahrenthold,   Harvey  Ridings.  James  Jr. 

K.  •Wheeler.  Lawrence  D. 

•Pleln,  Leonard  A.         •Wlllett,  Miles  F.  P. 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

Belson,  Harold  B. 
MacCall,  Bruce  L. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Broulllette,  Donald 
Flshel,  David  W. 

NXTRSE   CORPS 

Miller.  Barbara  E. 

The  following-named  women  officers  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  commander  In  the  line  and  staff 
corps,  as  Indicated,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 


SUPPLY  CORPS 

•Lewis,  Wilma  E. 


The  following-named  women  officers  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  In  the  line 
and  staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  subject  to  qual- 
ification therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


LINE 


•Barrett,  Enizabeth  M. 
•Boss,  Jo  E. 
•Dunham,  Dixie  L. 
•Gerhart,  Mary  A. 
•Haas,  Joan  M. 
•Kunce,  Genevieve  D. 
•Lewis,  Nancy  A. 


•Mackle,  Joan  C. 
•Penasack,  Mary  A. 
•Quigley,  Robin  L.  C. 
Sarbaugh,  Rachel  J, 
•Shultz,  Phyllis  L. 
•Watkins,  Joann  B. 
•Witt,  Geraldlne  A. 


SUPPLY    CORPS 

Maugans,  Nellie  K. 

The  following-named  women  officers  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  In  the  line  subject  to 
qualification   therefor   as   provided   by  law: 


Binaghl,  Joanne  T. 
Botzum,  Diane 
Catlln,  June  M. 
Cooper,  Barbara  A. 
Delarot,  Anna  M. 
Derrough,  Lois  A. 
Emmett,  Virginia  A. 


Jones,  Patricia 
Pane,  Marietta  A. 
Ragan,  Mary  E. 
Ragozzlne,  Carolyn  U. 
Read,  Bonnie  J, 
Rees,  Ruth  E. 
Rlndlaub,  Beverly  M. 


Gallagher,  Kathleen  O.  Rouse,  Kay  E. 
Hazard,  Roberta  L.       Rundle,  L3mne  E. 


Staehlln.  Marlene  J. 
Supler,  Nancy  A. 
Watllngton,  Sarah  J. 


Heustis.  Rita  J. 
Hoag,  Jean  W. 
Hurlbut,  Bonny  A. 
James,  Mary  C. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  In  the  line  and 
staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


LINE 


Austin.  Michael  G. 
Bailey,  Barney  L. 
Barr,  Robert  K..  Jr. 
Blocher,  John  M. 
Brucato.  Philip  E. 
Cantwell,  Jerry  P. 
Carden.  James  D. 
Clow,  Wallace  G.,  Jr. 
Curry,  John  M. 
Derf ,  Tad  A. 
Donaldson,  John  R. 
Dorfer,  Jay  P. 
Duncan,  Marshall  Y. 
Durfee,  Gerald  A. 
Everly,  John  H. 
Greer,  Glynn  R. 
Hester,  Brabham  M. 
Knostman,  Paul  B. 
Lacey.  John  S..  Jr. 
Llngan,  Henry  B..  Ill 


Lockett,  Joseph  L., 

ni 

McNair,  Morris  L., 

Jr. 
Meston,  Stanley  S. 
Molr,  Weston  G. 
Moreladn,  Richard  J. 
Mulkerrln,  Joseph  M. 
O'Connell,  Michael  J. 
G'Malley,  Anthony  V. 
Parller,  August  E.. 

Jr. 
Quast.  Philip  M. 
Robinson,  James  E. 
Sanders.  Leslie  A. 
Sloan,  Dean  E. 
Stauts,  Prank  L. 
Vanderwolf .  Peter  J. 
VanGorp,  Dlrick  P. 
Yurt,  Georges. 


SUPPLY  CORPS 

Amman,  Delos  A.  Pugh,  Richard  C. 

Hill,  Clark  E.  Rech.  Charles  L. 

Hollis,  Dale  E.  Thompson,  Robert  H. 

Lamparter,  Theodore 
A.,  Jr. 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

Rlngel,  Duane  A. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Stewart,  Ronald  H. 

NXTRSE  CORPS 

Pack,  Valalne 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  In  the  line  of  the  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 


LINE 


•Caskey.  Lucy  B. 
•Lewis,  Muriel  J. 


•Lloyd  P.  Amborn 
•Michael  J.  Anderson 
•Gary  E.  Angerhofer 
•Stephen  J.  Asher 
•Michael  E.  Beckes 
•NellMBIckel 
•Louis  J.  Boos 
•Donald  E.  Borders 


•David  A.  Boughan 
•Francis  X.  Boylan.  Jr. 
•Albert  R.  Brlttain,  Jr. 
•John  R.  Clarey 
•Halbert  R.  Cliff 
•John  T.  Cox 
•Michael  A.  Cummlngs 
•Donald  W.  Decoursey 
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•Snowden  C.  Dubois 
•George  P.  Erwln 
♦John  B.  Foster,  ni 
•Michael  L.Gibson 
•John  O.  Graves,  III 

•  Donald  H.  Halght 
•Alan  E.  Hardtarfer 

•  HoUIs  W.Harmon 
•James  K.  Hayward 
Donald  R.  Hess 
•Philip  Heidlnger 

•  Donald  R.Hllller 
•David  L.  Hollcic 


•James  G.  O'Neill,  III 
•Richard  S.  Parodl 
•Robert  C.  Parrott, 

Jr. 
Dennis  H.  Peters 
•John  C.  Redcross 
•Roland  L.  Rogers 
•Ronald  N.  Ruberg 
•William  L.  Shumate 
•Robert  S.  Slika 
•David  O.  Smith 
••■J"  Palmer  Smith 
•Henry  L.  Sneed,  III 


•Peter  S.Houseknecht  •William  G.  Stanley 


•Ralph  W.  Hover 
•Charles  T.  Key 
•  JohnM.  Kozma 
•Michael  A.  Krebs 
•Paul  G.  Kruetzfeld 
•William  J.  Leebern 
•Michael  J.  Lelte 
Thomas  L.  Loosbrock 


•Robert  B.  Stephen- 
son 
•Steven  C.  Sterry 
•Wilbur  "T"  Stevens, 

Jr. 
•Alfred  H.  Suhr 
•Harley  H.  Swlnk 
•Marcus  K.  Taylor 


•Marvin  J.  Maciejew-    •William  D.  Tyson 


ski 
•Lee  S.  Mairs 
•William  R.  Mansell 


•Thomas  C.  Vajda 
•Donald  E.  Walker 
•James  D.  Warfield 


•  F'-ederick  T.  Massey    •William  M.  Wasson 
•Thomas  N.  Mastin       'Howard  V.  West 


•Woodrow  O.  Wilson. 

Jr. 
•WUllam  H.  Winkler 
•John  E.  Wohlflel 
•Francis  D.  Wright, 

III 


•Everett  E.  Fine 
•James  E.  Graber 
•Edward  L.  Kelser 
•Ralph  J.  Klernan 
•WUllam  C.  Kltch 


Roy  H.  Cook  ni 
John  E.  Cranford 
Charles  L.  Deltrlck 
James  E.  Folk 
Norman  C.  Fowler 


Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Peter  B.  Blanchard      'Morgan  P.  Lloyd 


•Elmer  M.  Cranton 
•William  D.  Graham 
•David  W.  Khoury 


•James  D.  Meier 
•William  P.  Meyer 
•Thomas  E.  Moran 
•James  L.  Morse 
•Dwight  E.  Nunn,  Jr. 
•Gaylord  C.  Olson,  Jr. 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  In  the  Supply  Corps  of  the 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

♦Robert  J.Larson 
•James  R.  McNabnay 
•Robert  D.Wlese 
•George  K.  Wilson 
•Clinton  E.  Wise 

The  following-named  graduates  from  Navy 
enlisted  scientific  education  program  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  in  the  line  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 

George  T.  Ankrum         Ray  M.  Messlnger 
Richard  Boncal  Sperry  Morton 

George  W.  Clifford,  Jr.  Eugene  G.  Neely  IH 
Theodore  P.  Connor      Gerald  F.  Ramsey 

•James  S.  Rugowskl 
•David  C.  Rummler 
John  M.  Solan 
Gerald  J.  Soltas 
Robert  W.  Stuckey 
Darrow'"A"  "J"  Frantz  Barry  G.  Swanson 
Gordon  F.  Gilbert,  Jr.   Jean  A.  Szymanskl 
Darrel  K.  Hadley  Alan  L.  Teubner 

Jon  R.  Holder  Cecil  J.  Waylan 

Robert  Landry  Thomas  J.  Will 

Robert  P.  Majmard 

Theodore  R.  Whatley  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cer) to  be  a  lieutenant  commander  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  for  temporary 
service,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and 
temporary  lieutenant  commanders  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Allan  J.  Adeeb  •Joseph  S.  Myers 

•Wayne  E.  Fr'azler         •EUhu  York 
•William  M.  McDer- 
mott,  Jr. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Robert  L.Day  Witt  'Richard  R.  Shultz 
•James  M.  Lord  •Robert  G.  Wlnans 

•Charles  M.  Louden 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)    and    temporary    lieutenants    in   the 


•Frank  S.  Mancuso 
•Robert  C.  Nuss 
•Henry  J.  T.  Sears 


Richard  H.  Reysen 
Leonard  J.  Hmel 
Richard  J.  Hurder 
Thomas  P.  Medlock 
Douglas  W.  Franklin 


The  following-named  (civilian  college 
graduates)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants  In 
the  Dentel  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Richard  S.  Bach 

Donald  W.  Turner 

The  following-named  (civilian  college 
graduates)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants 
(Junior  grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In 
the  Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

•James  R.  Campbell 

•William  C.  McCallum 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and  tem- 
porary lieutenant  commanders  In  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Robert  A.  Atkinson  •Ronald  E.  Hillen- 
'Paul  L.  Brecker  brand 

•Don  G.  Garver  'Edmund  R.  Moyes 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

•Charles  M.  Johnson    •John  E.  Trainor 
•William  H.  Rucker,      "John  T.  Wernlng 
Jr. 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Jtmlor 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Kenneth  F.  Baten-      •Joel  R.  Montalbano 


horst 
•Michael  E.Boies 
•David  R.  Calder 
•Alan  L.  Coykendall 


•Thomas  L.  MoscarlUo 
•George  W.  Oatls,  Jr. 
•Jimmy  R.  Sconyers 
•Maurice  M.  Smith 


•Kenneth  V.  Fortman  •Robert  J.  Thropp,  Jr. 
•Joseph  C.Kehoe  •Lorenzo  S.  Vazzana 

•John  C.  Lufkln  •Raymond  F.  Young, 

•Jay  L.  Luhtala  Jr. 

•Bob  J.  McFarland 

The  following-named  enlisted  personnel 
to  be  ensigns  in  the  Medical  Service  Corps  of 
the  Navy  for  temporary  service,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 


•Nicholas  J.  Clem 
•Gene  "F"  Renfro 
•James  T.  Dalton 
•Francis  S.  Connors 
•Austin  E.  Piatt 
•Graham  B.  SplUman, 

Jr. 
•Richard  L.  Boyle 
•Frank  "D"  "R"  Fisher 
•Levi  N.  Hilling 
•Adam  T.  Antonopou- 

los 
•Charles  R.  Dekrey 
•Norman  G.  Oglesby 
•Richard  A.  Corley 
•Richard  J.  Cota 
•Francis  L.  WIndholz 
•Gordon  L.  Arlngdale 
•Richard   H.   Pllklng- 

ton 
•George  A.  Zlnk 
•George  H.  Gregory 


•John  H.  Sammons 
•Richard  A.  Robinson 
•Donald  E.  Chomiak 
•Frederick  A.  SUpsager 
•Walter  R.  Felt 
•John    E.   McNamara, 

in 

•William  F.  MullinB 
•Kenneth  L.  LasMey 
•Jerry  D.  Galbreath 
•Howard  E.  Holcomb 
•LeRoy  J.  Pepera 
•Howard  L.  Skinner 
•Jlmmle  C.  Cook 
•Lloyd  D.  Smith 
•Robert  M.  Dotson 
•Charles  M.  Butts 
•Jack  T.  Lewis 
•Samuel  H.  Ayers.  Jr. 
•John  Wortendyke 
•Franklin  W.  Carter 
•Wesley  B.  Combs 


Jack  L.  Rausch 
James  L.  Smith 
George  P.  Baker 
Edwin  J.  Hays 
William  O.  King 

•Charles  E.  Moran,  U.S.  Navy  retired  officer. 
to  be  a  permanent  captain  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  1211. 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Edward  P.  Andersen      Richard  G.  Grassy,  Jr. 

James  A.  Grimes 


John  N.  Anderson 
Stanley  L.  Bartley 
Donald  D.  Bell 
Anthony  P.  Belmont 
William  F.  Bingham 
Harold  W.  Blevins 
Bruce  R.  Blome 
John  E.  C.  Bocker 
William  J.  Boehmler 
Roger  W.  Brassel 
David  A.  Brian 
William  H.  Brlgance 
Jim  R.  Browning 
Robert  A.  Bullock 
Horace  E.  Buzhardt 
Dudley  K.  Campbell 
Ted  A.  Cook 
Wilton  W.  A.  Cox 
WUllam  G.  Crawford 
Samuel  L.  D'Amato, 

Jr. 
Timothy  J.  Davis 
Donald  A.  Delnleln 
Wilbur  F.  Eich  in 
Jerry  E.  Enls 
Thomas  H.  Fisher 
William  C.  Flanagan, 

Jr. 
George  E.  Fleming 
John  R.  Fletcher 
James  R.  Fowler 
Robert  L.  Glngell 
Barry  Goldman 
Edward  F.  Good 
Dennis  B.  Goodman 


John  M.  Grollmus 
Frank  R.  Guda» 
John  M.  Harrelson  in 
James  J.  Houser 
John  K.  Howe.  Jr. 
Francis  D.  Keenan,  Jr. 
R.  R.  Kenner 
John  L.  KitzmlUer 
Kevin  B.  Lake 
Alan  M.  Larimer 
Lewis  H.  Lipslus 
Louis  N.  Ludlngton 
Bruce  A.  Mallln 
Edward  C.  Mattison 
WUllam  E.  McNally 
Karl  V.  Metz,  Jr. 
David  E.  Miller 
Richard  Y.  Mlteunag* 
John  P.  Murphy 
Clifford  T.  O'Connel 
Benjamin  C.  Olllff,  Jlr. 
James  H.  Oitry 
James  H.  Patterson, 

Jr. 
WiUlam  D.  Shea 
Ronald  L.  Smlts 
Robert  H.  Spratt 
Richard  D.  Stevenaon 
Robert  M.  Taxman 
Stephen  C.  Telatnlk 
David  E.  Ulmer 
George  G.  Wells 
James  E.  Wllkerson 
Tom  V.  Willis,  Jr. 


The  following-named  warrant  officers  to  be 
permanent  warrant  officers  W-4,  in  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law : 


Charles  W.  SheUy 
Martin  H.  Smith 


Augustine  T.  Test 
Covte  A.  Wike 


The  following-named  warrant  officers  to  be 
permanent  warrant  officers  W-3,  In  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law : 


Leo  G.  Rouse 
Stephen  J. 
Scharschan 


Charles  P.  Carpenter 
Morris  E.  Carruthers 
WUliam  J.  Daniels 
Donald  H.  Dignon 

The  following-named  warrant  officers  to  be 
permanent  warrant  officers  W-2,  In  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law : 


Lee  R.  Burnett 
Jesse  C.  Dowdey,  Jr. 
Charles  R.  Edwards 
Roy  B.  Martinez 


Bob  Oates,  Jr. 

AdamW.Rels 
William  Salamon 
Paul  Shafner 


William  N.  McKnight    Robert  J.  Youngdahl 

The  following-named  warrant  officers  to  be 
permanent  warrant  officers  W-3.  and  tempo- 
rary warrant  officers  W-4,  in  the  Navy,  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 


•Ensign  Francis  J.  Martorano,  U.S.  Navy,  to 
be  a  permanent  ensign  in  the  Medical  Service 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  enlisted  personnel 
selected  as  alternates  to  be  ensigns  in  the 
Medical  Service  Corps  of  the  Navy,  for  tem- 
porary service,  subject  to  the  qtialiflcations 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Wesely  J.  AUard 
Manuel  J.  Darouze 
Alfred  L.  Doyle 
Michael  Fazio 
Melvin  W.  Fetterman 
Raymond  J.  Greene 
Fred  Harrison.  Jr. 
Bernard  M.  HoUey 
WUllam  J.  Huttig 


Vincent  J.  Ingleright 
Leverne  L.  Klaas 
James  C.  Lipe 
Paul  G.  McCart 
BUly  B.  McDonald 
Dewitt  T.  McGuire 
Carman  Maccioli 
Edsel  McNeU 
Jack  E.  Mlttner 
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Seth  J.  Perry  John  J.  Schmidt 

Joseph  D.  Ramsey         Burton  A.  Steele 
Edmund  V.  Richcreek  Jack  H.  Walker 
Leo  B.  Roberts 
Russell  E.  Rosen- 

koetter 

The  following-named  warrant  officers  to 
be  permanent  warrant  officers  W-2,  and  tem- 
porary warrant  officers  W-3.  in  the  Navy, 
subject  to  tlie  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 

John  C.  Abbott,  Jr.  Marshall  J,  Lafleur 

Frank  Alves  James  M.  McCraken 

Mike  M.  Angulo  Philip  C.  Mazzara 

Harrison  W.  Avery  Ray  A.  McNaught 

Herbert  H.  Bishop  Peter  C.  Morrissey,  Jr. 

William  B.  Bcardman  Robert  J.  Nooman 

Norman  G.  Bonen-  William  T.  Northrop 

berger  William  J.  P'lge 

Harold  D.  Christie  Hans  P.  Petersen 

William  C.  Corman  Joseph  M.  Podbielski 

James  F.  Cranford  Frederick  J.  Roehs 

Raymond  M.  Dorcy  Robert  C.  Schrel 

Walter  E.  Eggers  Philip  R.  Stagg 

Albert  W.  Foster,  Jr.  Joseph  F.  Stenstrom 

J.  P.  Garner  Dale  R.  Stromstedt 

John  E.  Haffey  James  I.  Wagoner,  Jr. 

Joseph  F.  Heeney  Calvin  K.  Welch 

James  D.  Hollis  Aaron  H.  R.  Wlder- 
Benjiman  F.  Inscoe  muth 

Byron  W.  Johnson  Cheslaw  Witoski 
Donald  R.  Johnson 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficer Training  Corps)  for  permanen,t  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in 
the  IkLirine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualiflca- 
tioiis  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Charles  K.  Abies  Teddy  M.  Davis 

John  P.  Adinolfi  Stephen  M.  Day 

John  M.  Aiken  Leo.  R.  De  Angelis 

Gerard  Anderson  Richard  J.  Deichl 

Michael  B.  Anderson  Tiiomas   M.   Donovan, 
William  R.  Andrews,         Jr. 

Jr.  Thomas  C.  Downs 

John  P.  Aymond,  Jr.  Stanley  L.  Dowson 

Leslie  W.  Bailey,  Jr.  Russell  D.  Eaton 

Ross  E.  BaUey  Karl  J.  Ege 

James  V.  Barrios  William  P.  Elder 

Anthony  J.  Battista  Joseph  E.  Fluet,  Jr. 

Jon  R.  Bergquist  John  D.  Forter 

Leonard  G.  Betharda  Laurence  V.  Friese 
Richard  J.  Blanchfleld  Richard  E.  Frye 

William  A.  Blatter  Kenneth  R.  Ftirr 

roseph  H.  Blichfeldt,  Jerald  B.  Gartman 

III  Robert  L.  Gartner 

Robert  U.  Bokelman  John  R.  Geisel 

Paul  D.  Borchardt  David  H.  Gill 

Leslie  W.  Boyer,  Jr.  John  P.  Gillis,  Jr. 

William  W.  Bradish  prank  J.  Gollatz 

Bruce  K.  Brahe  Thomas  H.  Griffith,  Jr. 

Jonathan  C.  Brooks  Chester  D.  Grigg 

Paul  C.  Browne  Ronald  I.  Harkless 

Robert  J.  Brugger  Richard  L.  Harshman 

Rodney  E.  Burdette  Garv  K.  Haves 

John  J.  Burke  Edward      P'     Helden- 
John  G.  Burns  reiter 

John  W.  Bush  Harvey  A.  Helkel 

Bert  V.  Calhoun  Michael  C.  Henrv 

WiUiam  B.  Campbell  j^mes  E.  Henshaw 

James  R.  Carpenter  Richard  E.  Holbein,  Jr. 

John  L.  Carroll  Albert  A.  Hubbard 

Thomas  A.  Carter  Derald  D.  Hurlbert 


Paul  E.  Caswell 


Thomas  H.  Idema 


John  T.  Ciiapman         carlos  J.  Indest.  Ill 
P-odney  R.  Chastant.     Thomas  R.  Irvine 


III 


John  M.  Jeffries 


Edward  E.  Chipman      Lawrence   R.   Johnson 


Jack  L.  Clark 


Charlie   R.    Jones,    Jr. 


Charles  P.  Cochran  Joseph   W.    Jones,   ni 

Forrest  L.  Colo  phnup  d.  Jones 

Dennis  A.  Conroy  p^^  ^   Kaufmann 

Kenneth  E.  Cook  Rgv  R.  Keiser,  Jr. 

Arnold  B.  Corbett  jobn  W.  Keker 

Arthur  O.  Cravets  William  E.  Kelly 

Stephen  M.  Creal  Laurence  J.  Kennedy 

James   K.    Croney  David  E.  Knop 

Michael  Danchak  James  H.  Knox 

Terry  S.  Davenport  Joseph  J.  Kollar 

Henry  D.  Davis  Alan  E.  Krusinger 


Scott  R.  Laldig  David  A.  Rlchwlne 

Alexander  E.  Lancaster  Michael  A.  Robertson 

Jr.  James  J.  Sanchack 

Raymond  R.  Lau  William  J.  Sandberg 

Peter  E.  Laux  Peter  A.  Schwartz 

Stephen  P.  Lawrence     John  E.  Sharkey 
Harry  E.  Lee,  III  Gordon  W.  Smith, 

George  S.  Llbey  jr. 

Jimmy  L.  Llndsey  Steve  R.  Stegich  III 

Gary  F.  Loveridge  Michael  E.  Stewart 

John  R.  Lucas  David  M.  Stout 

Gary  K.  Lulfs  James  M.  Stoy 

Christopher  T.  Mabley  Howard  L.  Swain 
Joseph  F.  Mahoney,  Jr. Donald  E.  Swantkow- 
Edward  C.  Malmstrom      ski 
John  C.  Maloney,  II        Edward  A.  Taber  III 
Edward  P.  Marecki,  Jr.  Donald  G.  Taylor 
Carl  S.  Matthews  Terry  L.  Thomson 

Robert  E.  Mattlngly       Fredric  M.  Timm 
Thomas  N.  May  Herschel  M.  Tim- 

Robert  W.  Maynard  mons,  Jr 

Thomas  J.  Meehan         Stanley  J.  Trachta 
Thomas  H.  Meeker         William  A.  Trader 

^^li;^^^^"'  *^''-  William  J.  Upper 

°^j;»'i7„Melnertz  Herbert  S.  Uplon 

Robert  B^Melssner         victor  R.  Urbanskl 

Ti°'"n%^"    ^^'^^'"        Dennis  R.  Vander- 
John  P.  Moe  ^^^^.^ 

Richard  A.  Mueller        Gary  R.  Van  Gysel 

lo^n  n  „?  a';''''^  Laurence  A.  Walker 

John  O.  McAlear  \irr,*t.i^^,„ -c  ■,„  ,  ,. 

James  W.  McDaniel       Matthew  F.  Walsh, 

Gary  W.  McDowell         wmior,,  tr  «r  ,* 
James  R.  McEvoy  William  H.  Walton, 

James  G.  McGarry  r-^r.^„^  t^  Txr     ^ 

David  H.  McMann  J^nfil^'  w'"''*^  ,. 

Frederick  C.  McQulgg  ^^/^"?^^  f  Warfield 

David  K.Nehrllng  ^^  S  "  ^'r^Jf^'" 

John  J.  Nelson.  Jr.  P^"'^\^,^^'^" 

Geoffrey  W.  Norman  ^"^er  V^  We  Ibrook 

•John  P.  Pagan  ^^7  ^-  ^HHams 

Paul  E.  Pappas  Nellson  Wood,  Jr. 

William  A.  Parker  •^°'''"     A.     Woodhead 
Darrel  L.  Pfelfer  ^^ 

Charles  L.  Prltchard  Thomas  R.  Yanger 

Thomas  L.  Reaves  Earl  W.  Young  II 

Joseph  M.  Reber  Paul  J.  Zohlen 

The   following   named    (meritorious    non- 
commissioned officer)  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
Spencer  G.  Bihler  "T"  Davison  Hoffner 
John  H.  Blake  Richard  A.  Keyes 
James  C.  Brown  James  L.  Laney 
James  Chickneas  Ronald  R.  Melnts 
Leslie  R.  Conklin  William  A.  Milam 
Charles  D.  Cooksey  Thompson  D.  Neff 
Earl  G.  Delrue  Robert  G.  Thomson 
Gerald  L.  Dereberry  John  W.  Neubauer 
Edward  C.  Desaussvire  Gene  P.  O'Neill 
Edwin  Eggen  Richard  M.  PetroskI 
Frederick  L.  Gause  Jerry  L.  Robertson 
Jerry  R.  German  John  F.  Rowe 
William  H.  Gornto  Victor  M.  Rusterholtz 
*Lyal  V.  Gustafson  Jesse  H.  Terpstra,  Jr. 
Donald  J.  Hager  Kent  R.  Tracy 
Jack  E.  Hawley 

The  following  named  (platoon  leaders 
class)  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the  Marine 
Cofps,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Mifehael  C.  Abajian  Dennis  M.  Dimagan 

Franklin  C.  Bacon,  Jr.  Donald  H.  Dutton 

Dean  H.  Bates  Barry  A.  Eklund 

Michael  C.  Bell  Lawrence  G.  Elder 

Edward  L.  Bloxom  Gary  A.  Fry 

David  N.  Buckner  Peter  M.  Gans 

Raymond  M.  Burns  John  S.  Gleason  III 

Wallace  L.  Campbell  David  S.  Hackett 

William  S.  Campbell  John  C.  Harwood 

James  P.  Cawley  Thomas  F.  Higgins,  Jr. 

Stephen  E.  Chuplk  Robin  T.  Holcomb 

John  A.  Cooper  Marvin  T.  Hopgood, 
Thomas  L.  Czechowskl     Jr. 

Curtis  M.  Davis  John  T.  Horvatlch 

James  R.  Denton  Terry  L.  Howard 
John    F.    Depenbrock.Thomas  W.  Hummel 

Jr.  Hobart  G.  Johnson 

Daniel  A.  Dobersteln  Russell  A.  Johnson 


Thomas  A.  Kahl 
Di.xon  W.  Kelly  III 
Rodney  C.  Kickllghter 
Robert  W.  Knight 
Robert  B.  Llesegang 
James  L.  M.  Littler 

III 
George  M.  Lohnes.  Jr. 
David  L.  Mclnturff 
David  P.  Martin 
Dirk  T.  Metzger 
James  J.  Meyers,  Jr. 
Ronald  C.  Oates 
Jerry  M.  Palmer 


Allen  D.  Parker 
Peter  Pike,  Jr. 
Jack  C.  Provlne 
Frederick  M.  Rivers 

Jr. 
Robert  S.  RIx,  Jr. 
Charles  H.  Royer 
Edward  C.  Schriber 
Phillip  C.  Scoggln 
Robert  C.  Shearer 
Michael  W.  Smith 
Del  R.  Vandiver 
Richard  H.  Warnock 
Clyde  E.  Woods 


•  Indicates  interim  appointment 
The  following  named  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment  to  the  grade  nf  second  lieutenant 
for  limited  duty  in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 


Raymond  H.  Ambrose 
Nickolas  J.  Angelo 
Clifford  H.  Armstrong 
Glen  A.  Ballenger 
Charles  J.  Brennan 
Bernard  V.  Burchette 
Maurice  G.  Cllne 
Charles  R.  Corriher 
Jerry  J.  Cowart 
Donald  E.  Davis 
Ray  Y.  Divls 
Frederick  J.  Donegan 
John  F.  Dullaghan 
Gordon  E.  Earley 
Christian  J.  Eck,  Jr. 
Kenneth  A.  Fehr 
Gerald  T.  Forehand 
Donald  G.  Fichthorn 
Harold  C.  Haase 
John  J.  Hainsworth 
Bobby  L.  Harbison 
Francis  W.  Harding, 

Jr. 
Ellis  R.  Harvey,  Jr. 
Francis  G.  Hershley 
Mendle  R.  Hester 
Vernon  E.  Innerarity 
C^'de  A.  Jesse 


Kenneth  E.  Johnson 
Robert  M.  Keeley 
Charles  W.  Kelly 
James  E.  Lancaster 
Glenn  F.  Legge 
Granville  T.  Lemay 
Byron  J.  Mulherin,  Jr. 
Paul  McCoy 
Robert  G.  Manlon 
William  J.  Max 
John  R.  Miksnd 
William  F.  Mills 
Donald  H.  Mosley 
Jack  D.  McHugh 
John  K.  Nagazyna 
Walter  O.  Parr,  Jr. 
Charles  G.  Pierce.  Sr. 
Robert  K.  Riggs 
Donald  D.  Schultz 
Edward  S.  Skultety 
Howard  B  Sllgar,  Jr. 
Arthur  J.  Taylor 
Charles  L.  Taylor 
William  T.  Vincent 
Robert  T.  Warren 
Francis  A.  Wat.ers 
William  K.  Wllsmann 
John  W.  Winters,  Jr. 


♦Indicates  ad  interim  appointment  issued. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  8. 1965: 
U.S.  Army 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  U.S.  officer 
named  herein  for  promotion  as  a  Reserve 
Commissioned  officer  of  the  Army,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  593(a)  and  3383: 

Brig.  Gen.  Francis  Stevens  Greenlief, 
01291268.  to  be  major  general. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  William  Porter,  Jr., 
018048,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
genera],  U.S.  Army),  to  be  general. 

Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  Weldon  Dunn,  018517, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general. 
U.S.  Army),  to  be  senior  U.S.  Army  member 
of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the  United 
Nations,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code;  section  711. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (ai  of  section 
3066.  in  grade  as  follows: 

Maj,  Gen.  Edgar  Collins  Doleman,  019131, 
U.S.  Army,  to  be  lieutenant  general. 

U.S.  Navt 
Adm.  James  S.  Russell,  U.S.  Navy,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  indicated,  when  re- 
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tired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5233,  to  be 
admiral. 

Vice  Adm.  John  S.  Thach,  U.S.  Navy,  hav- 
ing been  deslgn.-'.ted,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231.  for 
commaiids  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  within  the  contemplation 
of  said  section,  for  appointment  to  the  grr.de 
Indicated  while  so  serving,  to  be  admiral. 

The  followi;.g-n:.med  oificer  of  the  line  of 
the  Naval  Reserve  for  temporary  promotion 
to  the  grade  indicated,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Charles  N.  Paxton,  to  be  rear  admiral. 

Vice  Adm.  William  A.  Schoech,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appoiiitment  to  the  grade  indicated,  when 
retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title 


10,  United  States  Code,  section  5233,  to  be 
vice  admiral. 

Rear  Adm.  Ignatius  J.  Galantln,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contempla- 
ticai  of  said  section,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  Indicated  while  so  serving,  to  be  vice 
admiral. 

Rear  Adm.  Robert  B.  Brown,  Medical  Corps, 
U.S.  Navy,  to  be  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  in  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  nominations  beginning  Robert  M. 
Dean  to  be  major,  and  ending  Dennis  C. 
Torrez  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 


nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Recoed  on  Jan- 
uary 19.  1965. 

In  the  Army 

The  nominations  beginning  Victor  E.  Del- 
nore  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Alfred  J. 
Ziegler  to  be  second  lieutenant,  v/hich  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  R£:cord  on  Jan- 
uary 26,  1965. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  nominations  beginning  John  W.  Goar 
to  be  major,  and  ending  Benjamin  M.  Huey 
to  be  first  lieutenant,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  January  19, 
1965. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Chilean  Student  Visitors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1965 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
it  was  my  privilege  to  visit  with  a  group 
of  15  students  from  Chile  who  are  at- 
tending the  University  of  Texas  on  a  stu- 
dent exchange  program.  They  spent  2 
days  in  Washington,  visiting  our  Capitol, 
the  State  Department,  and  other  historic 
spots  of  interest  in  this  area. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  tell  these  young 
people  that  we  here  in  the  United  States 
feel  a  special  bond  with  the  people  of 
Chile.  Their  country,  like  ours,  is  a  na- 
tion of  immigrants — a'  melting  pot  of 
Spanish.  German,  Italian,  French,  Swiss, 
and  other  nationalities.  Their  idea  of 
self-government  closely  parallels  that  of 
our  country.  Chile  is  as  democratic  as 
any  Latin  American  country  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  Their  President  is 
elected  in  much  the  same  way  as  ours. 
Their  courts  are  established  by  law  as  are 
those  of  our  country.  Throughout  their 
government — as  with  ours — there  is  a 
system  of  what  we  call  checks  and  bal- 
ances— separation  of  powers — a  system 
unique  to  a  true  democracy. 

While  the  economy  of  Chile  is  perhaps 
not  as  diversified  as  that  of  the  United 
States,  that  country  makes  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  world's  economy  by 
its  large  exportation  of  copper  and 
nitrate. 

The  bonds  of  friendship  between  Chile 
and  the  United  States  have  been 
strengthened  by  that  counti-y's  partici- 
pation in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram, created  by  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy, and  in  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States.  The  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  in  July  last  year  made  the  at- 
titude of  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  entirely  clear  with  respect 
to  their  position  toward  Cuba  and 
Castroism. 

This  exchange  program,  which  permits 
students  from  Chile  to  come  to  our  coun- 
try to  live,  to  study,  to  get  to  know  us 
better,  further  unites  the  young  people 


of  our  two  countries.  These  young  peo- 
ple are  the  future  leaders  of  the  world. 
A  deeper  understanding  through  their 
personal  contact  cannot  help  but  lighten 
the  difficult  task  of  leadership  which  lies 
before  them. 

It  was  both  a  privilege  and  an  honor 
to  be  with  these  young  people.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  list  the  names  of 
those  students  with  whom  I  visited — and 
for  whom  I  wish  the  very  best  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Tlie  students  who  are  participating  in 
this  program  are:  Ledy  Aguero,  Patti 
Cermanatti,  Soledad  Ranirez,  Gaston 
Araya,  Jose  Corres,  Julio  Escheverria, 
Estenco  Gonzales,  Carlos  Nieto,  German 
Pequeno,  Edwardo  Ravani,  and  Ricardo 
Whiting.  They  were  accompanied  by 
Prof.  Carlos  Foreste,  Mrs.  Cindy  Keever, 
and  Dean  Joe  W.  Neal. 


year,  to  mark  the  40th  anniversary  of 
Legion  baseball,  the  little  world  series 
will  be  played  in  South  Dakota,  the  place 
of  its  birth. 

The  Sidney  L.  Smith  Post  24  of  the 
American  Legion  will  host  this  year's 
series  at  Aberdeen.  It  will  mark  the 
bringing  together  of  the  Nation's  finest 
junior  Legion  baseball  teams  and  it  will 
contribute  to  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  health  of  today's  youth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  of  the  South 
Dakota  State  Legislature  is  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  the  value  of  this  program.  The 
little  world  series,  the  boys  who  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  event,  the  sponsoring 
American  Legion  and  all  junior  Legion 
baseball  players  merit  the  recognition 
and  attention  of  not  only  the  people  of 
South  Dakota  but  also  of  the  Nation. 


Junior     Legion     Baseball     Marks     40th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  BEN  REIFEL 

OF   SOUTH    D.'iKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1965 

Mr.  RSIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  South 
Dakota  State  Legislature  recently 
adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Dakota  to  designate  the 
week  of  August  29,  196.5,  as  Junior  Legion 
Baseball  Week. 

We  in  South  Dakota  are  extremely 
proud  of  the  fact  that  nearly  40  years 
ago  one  of  the  most  worthwhile  youth 
programs  of  this  Nat. on,  the  American 
Legion  baseball  program  was  founded  in 
the  great  State  of  South  Dakota. 

Today,  a  marble  monument  stands  at 
Milbank,  S  Dak.,  as  a  dedication  to  the 
initiation  of  this  fine  American  program. 
The  program's  years  of  existence  can  be 
explained  best  by  a  portion  of  that 
dedication:  "A  program  of  service  to  the 
youth  of  America." 

South  Dakota  always  has  been  a  strong 
baseball  State  and  our  Legion  baseball 
program  has  received  fine  support.   This 


Zinc  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1965 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  all  know  there  is  much  time — too 
much  time — spent  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  Congress  in  the  organizing  of  both 
bodies,  their  committees,  and  subcom- 
mittees. And  while  all  this  is  going  on, 
all  too  little  legislation  is  moving  ahead. 

I  refer  specifically  at  this  time  to  a 
matter  that  affects  many  industries  and 
the  continued  growth  of  our  economy, 
a  problem  that  we  examined  last  year 
and  found  worthy  of  passage  only  to 
have  that  effort  nullified  by  the  inaction 
of  the  other  body  and  final  adjournment. 

The  diecasters  in  my  district,  as  well 
as  others  throughout  the  country,  along 
with  the  steel  and  brass  industries,  are 
facing  a  critical  zinc  shortage  estimated 
by  the  International  Lead  and  Zinc  Study 
Group  to  be  185.000  tons  in  1965.  The 
seasonal  demands  of  the  automotive, 
machinery,  appliance,  and  construction 
industries  are  aggravating  and  will  con- 
tinue to  aggravate  this  problem  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year. 
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The  supply  shortage  we  now  face  was 
postponed  by  the  release  last  summer  of 
75,000  tons  of  zinc  from  the  national 
stockpile.  Furthermore,  It  would  not  be 
quite  so  bad  today  had  the  Senate  acted 
on  H.R.  12435  which  waived  the 
6-month  waiting  period  on  an  additional 
50,000  tons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  producers  and  con- 
simiers  agi-ee  in  forecasting  a  supply 
deficit  of  approximately  185,000  tons  for 
the  current  year.  Legislation  requesting 
immediate  release  of  150.000  tons  of  zinc 
from  the  national  stockpile  surplus  of 
1,500,000  tons  has  been  introduced  and 
is  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

There  is  no  reason  to  slow  down  the 
economy  while  awaiting  departmental 
repKjrts.  This  matter  should  be  expedi- 
tiously handled  by  the  committee  and 
brought  before  the  Congress  for  consid- 
eration. The  release  of  150,000  tons  of 
surplus  zinc  will  supply  immediate  needs 
and  replenish  depleted  stocks  without 
disrupting  normal  trade  channels.  Such 
action  will  benefit  producers,  consumers, 
the  Government,  and  the  public,  but  only 
if  action  is  taken  now. 


National  Children's  Dental  Health  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1965 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  20th 
century  has  rightly  been  called  the  age  of 
miracles.  People  fortunate  enough  to  be 
living  in  this  era  have  been  witnesses  to 
and  even  participants  in  many  of  man- 
kind's most  remarkable  advances:  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  field  of  health, 
including  dental  health.  February  7 
through  13  is  a  timely  week  in  which  to 
remind  ourselves  of  this,  since  it  is  being 
celebrated  throughout  the  country  as  the 
17th  National  Children's  Dental  Health 
Week. 

The  science  and  art  of  dentistry  has 
made  giant  strides  in  this  century  to 
minimize  the  pain,  disfigurement,  loss  of 
productive  time  and  cost  arising  from 
mankind's  most  prevalent  affliction,  den- 
tal disease.  Our  proper  concern  over 
the  still  appalling  rate  of  dental  disease 
should  not  blind  us  to  this  fact.  The 
discovery  of  the  great  benefits  of  fluori- 
dation, the  increasing  use  of  drug  ther- 
apy in  dental  practice,  the  highspeed 
instruments  to  both  reduce  the  discom- 
fort of  dental  treatment  and  conserve 
the  precious  time  of  the  dentist  are  all 
of  relatively  recent  origin.  Today  we 
are  on  the  threshold  of  new  break- 
throughs, perhaps  even  including  a  vac- 
cine against  tooth  decay. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  dental  pro- 
fession of  the  United  States  has  long 
been  the  world  leader  in  these  progres- 
sive developments.  In  American  den- 
tistry, the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Dental  Association  hold  high  place. 
This  year,  under  the  able  direction  of 


Dr.  Walter  F.  Hrin.  of  Johnstown,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
Dentistry  for  Children,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania group,  together  with  parallel  so- 
cieties in  all  of  the  States,  are  making 
use  of  this  week  to  tell  the  American 
people,  especially  the  young,  the  story 
of  dentistry,  to  recall  to  our  minds  the 
vital  importance  to  dental  health  and 
the  simple,  routine  procedures  all  of  us 
should  follow  in  order  to  achieve  and 
maintain  good  dental  health. 

If  the  profession  is  to  succeed  in  its 
efforts  during  this  week  and  throughout 
the  year,  it  needs  the  unified  help  of  all 
of  us.  As  it  has  often  and  truly  been 
said,  the  health  of  our  people  is  the  na- 
tion's most  valuable  resource.  The  inti- 
mate relationship  between  dental  health 
and  general  well-being  is  well-estab- 
lished and  it  seems  to  me  that  Children's 
Dental  Health  Week  is  a  good  time  for 
all  of  us  to  keep  in  mind  that  our  high 
rate  of  dental  disease  could  be  reduced 
drastically  and  swiftly  if  each  individual 
would  cooperate  more  closely  than  ever 
before  with  the  profession  both  in  re- 
gard to  his  own  health  and  that  of  the 
youngsters  in  his  family. 

My  sincere  congratulations  to  the 
dentists  and  all  others  associated  with 
that  profession  on  the  17th  National 
Children's  Dental  Health  Week. 


Tribute  to  Joseph  Sunnen 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF  Missotnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8, 1965 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  today  to  a  great  humanitari- 
an— Joseph  Sunnen  of  St.  Louis. 

Joseph  Sunnen  is  an  accomplished  in- 
ventor and  a  successful  industrialist. 
But  more  important,  he  is  a  benefactor 
of  his  fellow  man.  Long  before  the 
phrase  became  fashionable,  Joseph  Sun- 
nen began  a  personal  war  on  poverty. 

Through  the  years  he  has  selected  for 
his  stewardship  those  causes  which  have 
been  neglected  because  they  seemed  too 
trivial  or  too  unpopular. 

For  this  reason  he  has  devoted  his  life 
and  his  resources  to  create  a  public 
awareness  of  uncontrolled  population 
growth.  And  he  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
advancing  the  proposition  that  birth  con- 
trol is  one  answer  to  the  poverty  which 
afflicts  mankind. 

As  a  testament  to  Joseph  Sunnen's 
contributions  to  the  birth  control  field, 
the  International  Planned  Parenthood 
Federation  last  year  presented  him  with 
a  citation  commending  "his  perseverance 
in  defying  the  forces  of  prejudice  and  ig- 
norance which  would  deny  the  benefits  of 
family  planning  to  those  who  seek  it." 

The  life  of  Joseph  Sunnen  reflects  the 
virtues  of  American  tradition — the  legacy 
of  Horatio  Alger.  It  is  a  life  of  humble 
origin.  The  son  of  an  impoverished  coal 
miner,  he  was  forced  to  leave  school  in 
the  seventh  grade  to  share  the  responsi- 


bility of  supporting  a  family.  Blessed 
with  an  inventive  mind,  he  applied  his 
mechanical  genius  to  gain  a  prominent 
place  in  the  industrial  community. 

His  fortunes  have  been  great  because 
they  were  shared  with  the  unfortunate. 
And  for  those  who  have  been  deprived 
of  the  right  to  control  the  size  of  their 
families  through  ignorance  or  indigence 
the  name  of  Joseph  Sunnen  is  especially 
meaningful. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  migrant  workers 
in  California  have  learned  his  name  be- 
cause they  were  given  free  birth  control 
materials.  And  long  before  the  poverty- 
ridden  reaches  of  Appalachia  received 
wide  public  attention,  Joseph  Sunnen 
was  attending  to  the  needs  of  weary, 
frightened  mothers.  Prom  the  slums  of 
Chicago  to  the  ramshackle  huts  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  despair  which  accompanies  un- 
planned parenthood  is  transformed  each 
day  into  new  hope.  In  some  35  countries 
around  the  world  there  are  fewer  hungry, 
half-naked  children  because  Joseph  Sun- 
nen is  spreading  a  gospel  of  social  con- 
science. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  before  con- 
trolled parenthood  can  be  meaningful  for 
millions  around  the  world.  But  each  day 
the  personal  realities  of  the  population 
explosion  become  memories  for  a  few 
more  parents. 

Perhaps  the  messianic  zeal  of  Joseph 
Sunnen  is  best  summed  up  by  Poet  Rob- 
ert Frost: 

But  I  have  promises  to  keep 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep. 

For  those  despondent  parents,  to  whom 
childbirth  can  be  no  longer  a  blessing,  we 
extend  deepest  gratitude  to  Joseph  Sun- 
nen. He  has  kept  his  promises  well  and 
we  wish  him  Godspeed  for  the  many 
miles  ahead. 


Tribute  to  the  40th  Anniversary  of 
Hialeah,  Fla. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1965 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  one 
of  the  unique  features  of  the  great  State 
of  Florida  that  the  celebration  of  the 
400th  anniversary  of  one  of  its  cities  can 
occur  at  the  same  time  as  the  observance 
of  the  40th  anniversary  of  another.  Yet 
make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  400th  an- 
niversary of  St.  Augustine  will  not  be 
celebrated  with  any  more  enthusiasm 
than  the  40th  anniversary  of  that  pearl 
of  Dade  County,  the  beautiful  city  of 
Hialeah. 

Founded  by  one  of  America's  aviation 
pioneers,  Glenn  Curtiss,  and  his  friend, 
the  western  cattleman,  James  H.  Bright, 
the  city  of  Hialeah  has  become  one  of  the 
best  known  places  in  the  United  States. 

On  his  first  trip  to  the  South,  Glenn 
Curtiss  visited  his  Curtiss  Flying  School 
headquarters    near    Miami.    Adjoining 
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the  school's  fiying  field  was  the  Bright 
ranch.  Curtiss  soon  formed  a  friendship 
^^rjth  James  Bright  which  resulted  In 
their  partnership  in  a  farseeing  real 
estate  venture. 

Their  first  major  project  was  a  town 
designed  as  a  playground  for  visitors  and 
residents  alike.  For  it,  they  chose  a 
name  of  Seminole  Indian  origin.  In  Hia- 
leah a  large  tract  was  set  aside  for  the 
Miami  Jockey  Club,  and  there  a  luxurious 
clubhouse  and  the  finest  race  track  in  the 
country  was  built. 

In  a  full-page  photographic  spread  on 
January  24,  1965,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  spoke  as  follows  In  a  facetious 
way,  justly  noting  HIaleah's  beauty: 

Hialeah  Race  Course,  a  dozen  miles  from 
downtown  Miami,  stages  the  east  coast's 
No.  1  winter  race  meeting.  The  40  racing 
days  at  Hialeah,  which  run  through  March  3, 
coincide  with  "the  season"  In  the  Miami 
area.  While  It  Is  as  hard  on  the  pocketbook 
as  any  other  horse  park,  Hialeah  always  is 
easy  on  the  eyes.  When  they  look  up  from 
their  racing  forms,  honest,  upright  horse- 
players  see  fine  horses,  bright  silks,  palm 
trees,  social  notables,  flamingos,  flowers, 
much  greebery — and  many  other  honest,  up- 
right horseplayers,  all  dedicated  to  the  prop- 
osition that  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  pick  a 
winner  In  every  race. 

As  It  celebrates  during  the  week  be- 
ginning February  7,  1965,  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  its  founding,  Hialeah  and 
its  citizens  and  ofBcIals  can  take  pride  in 
the  city's  growth  and  development.  It 
has  become  much  more  than  a  play- 
ground, although  satisfaction  is  natu- 
rally to  be  taken  in  the  international 
fame  of  Its  recreational  facilities  that 
include  among  many  others  the  re- 
nowned race  course.  The  proclamation 
for  this  anniversary  celebration  recites 
some  of  the  aspects  of  HIaleah's  achieve- 
ment as  a  city : 

Whereas  the  city  of  Hialeah  was  founded 
In  1925,  and  has  grown  to  be  the  seventh 
largest  city  in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  the 
second  largest  city  In  Dade  County,  Fla.;  and 
"Wher^s  40  years  have  passed  since  the 
city  was  duly  chartered  by  an  oflSclal  act  of 
the  State  Legislature  of  Florida;  and 

Whereas  the  amazing  growth  of  this  city 
as  an  Industrial  center  and  residential  com- 
munity has  been  among  the  most  rapid  In 
the  entire  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  leaders  of  this  community 
and  each  and  every  citizen  can  be  Justifiably 
proud  of  the  city's  development  and 
progress; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Henry  A.  MUander, 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Hialeah,  do  set  aside  the 
period,  February  7  through  February  13, 
1965,  for  an  official  40th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion In  the  city  of  Hialeah,  and  In  observance 
thereof  I  urge  the  residents  of  this  city  to 
take  part  in  this  celebration. 

In  the  city  of  Hialeah  there  are  60 
churches.  There  is  an  excellent  news- 
paper, the  Home  News,  a  growing  li- 
brary supervised  by  Mrs.  M.  Harsh- 
barger,  and  a  magnificent  public  school 
system.  The  Aetna  Artist  Guild,  orga- 
nized in  1961  to  encourage  and  promote 
art  appreciation,  is  presided  over  by  Mrs. 
Maria  Valiante.  The  city's  recreation 
department,  with  an  annual  budget  of 
over  $200,000,  conducts  classes  In  arts 
and  crafts,  and  supervises  dances  for 
young  people.  On  the  teaching  staffs  of 
the  public  schools  there  are  9  art  teach- 
ers, 5  speech  and  dramatics  teachers, 


and  15  music  teachers.  Clearly,  educa- 
tion and  the  arts  are  a  major  part  of  the 
life  of  the  city  of  Hialeah. 

Most  important  of  all,  among  its  citi- 
zens and  its  officials  there  is  a  highly 
developed  sense  of  civic  duty  and  civic 
pride.  On  this  occasion  of  their  40th 
anniversary  celebration  I  extend  to  them 
my  most  sincere  congratulations  and 
best  wishes. 


Philippine  Constitution  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8. 1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Philippine  Constitution,  a  national 
holiday  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

It  is  indeed  fitting  that  we  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  our  congratulations  to  the  Fili- 
pino people  and  to  reaffirm  the  bonds 
of  friendship  and  mutual  cooperation 
which  link  our  two  countries. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
long  had  a  warm  regard  for  the  people 
of  the  Philippines.  We  resF>ect  their  as- 
pirations for  economic  advancement  and 
a  better  life  for  all.  We  recognize  their 
achievements  in  building  a  society  based 
on  equality  and  social  justice.  We  are 
proud  that  the  Philippine  people  have 
chosen  and  maintained  a  constitution 
which  is  patterned  after  our  own  U.S. 
Constitution. 

The  Voice  of  America  has  prepared  a 
special  program  for  broadcast  today 
which  will  convey  directly  to  the  people 
of  the  Philippines  the  commendations  of 
the  American  people  on  this  important 
anniversary  occasion. 

In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
the  Far  East  and  Pacific,  I  have  made 
a  statement  for  incliision  in  this  pro- 
gram. Among  others  contributing  re- 
marks to  the  Voice  of  America  broadcast 
is  the  Phihppine  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  His  Excellency  Oscar 
Ledesma. 

At  this  pvkint,  under  permission  grant- 
ed, I  Include  both  statements  and  urge 
them  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Statement  on  Philippine  Constitution  Dat 

FOB  Voice  of  America  by  Hon.  Clement  J. 

ZABLOCKI,  Mondat,  Febhuakt  8,  1965 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  opportiinity 
to  send  a  message  of  congratulations  to  the 
people  of  the  Philippines  on  the  30th  anni- 
versary of  the  adoption  of  the  Philippine 
Constitution. 

The  day  on  which  a  people  choose  a  demo- 
cratic constitution  to  be  the  instrument  of 
their  government  Is  a  momentous  event. 
And  when  that  constitution  survives  depres- 
sion and  war,  occupation  and  devastation.  It 
becomes  a  truly  outstanding  document  of 
the  rights  of  men. 

So  It  has  been  with  the  Philippine  Con- 
stitution, adopted  on  February  8,  1935,  by  202 
delegates  of  the  Philippine  people.  Wise 
though  they  were,  these  men  could  not  fore- 
see the  future  of  their  coimtry. 


They  could  not  know  that  only  a  few  years 
later  their  beautiful  land  would  be  the  scene 
of  ruinous  warfare. 

They  could  not  know  that  the  Phlllppinee 
would  l^ecome  an  occupied  land. 

They  could  not  foresee  the  ultimate  vic- 
tory over  foreign  tyranny  and  the  vUtlmate 
nationhood  which  would  be  earned  by  their 
people. 

Although  the  men  who  wrote  the  Philip- 
pine Constitution  were  not  prophets,  they 
were  steeped  in  traditions  of  freedom  and 
principles  of  liberty.  They  knew  thiat  gov- 
ernment belongs  to  the  people. 

"nie  founding  fathers  of  the  constitution 
believed  In  the  inherent  worth  of  all  men 
and  the  right  of  citizens  to  Justice  before 
the  law. 

They  structured  the  Philippine  Constitu- 
tion to  reflect  these  deeply  held  beliefs.  In 
doing  so  they  created  an  InstrTiment  inflexi- 
ble in  its  principles  of  liberty  and  Jxistlce, 
but  resilient  to  the  rigors  of  time  and  his- 
tory. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  particularly 
proud  that  the  delegates  to  that  convention 
30  years  ago  saw  fit  to  model  the  Plillip- 
plne  Constitution  after  our  own  D.8. 
Constitution. 

There  could  be  no  greater  tribute  to  our 
revered  Constitution  than  the  realization 
that  it  provided  some  of  the  inspiration  for 
the  constitution  which  governs  the  people  of 
the  Philippines. 

Just  as  the  American  Constitution  has  be- 
come the  world's  oldest  active  Constitution 
so,  too,  the  Philippine  Constitution,  having 
survived  difficult  years,  will  continue  to  pre- 
vail through  future  trials  and  tribulations. 

While  the  constitutions  of  other  nations 
have  been  l>orn  and  have  died,  the  Philip- 
pine Constitution — and  the  Republic  which 
it  created — have  thrived  and  grown  strong. 

On  this  avispicious  anniversary,  therefore, 
on  belialf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  myself,  I  extend  greetings  and  beet 
wishes  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines. 

May  yo\ir  country  continue  to  grow  and 
prosper,  and  may  our  two  nations  continue  to 
flourish  together  in  a  spirit  of  frtendslilp  and 
cooperation. 

Remabks  of  Philippinx  Ambassador  to  thz 
United  States  Oscar  Lesesma.  on  tee 
Occasion  of  the  30th  Anntvzrsart  of 
the  Adoption  of  the  Phiuppinx  Consti- 
tution REBRO.ADCAST  TO  THE  PHILIPPINES  BT 

THE  Voice  of  America,  Pebruart  8,  1965, 
Washington,  DC. 

Two  days  ago,  my  staff  and  I  went  to  see 
Chief  Justice  and  Mrs.  Earl  Warren  off  at  the 
airport.  Clilef  Justice  Warren  has  been  in- 
vited by  the  Philippine  Constitution  Associ- 
ation to  participate  In  the  30th  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Philippine 
Constitution. 

I  believe  that  I  express  the  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Philippine  people  for  Chief  Justice 
Warren's  acceptance  of  the  Invitation.  His 
participation  Is  as  much  a  reflection  of  what 
I  feel  is  the  mutual  regard  and  esteem,  which 
Americans  and  Pillpinos  have  for  each  other 
as  well  as  a  testimony  of  their  profound 
faith  in  the  validity  and  enduring  quality  of 
the  fimdamental  law. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  a  few  words 
on  this  occasion.  I  speak  from  Washington, 
D.C.,  where  as  the  representative  of  omi 
country  to  the  United  States,  I  see  how  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion, like  ours,  "entrench  more  firmly  •  •  • 
the  system  of  constitutional  government," 
guarantees  the  rights  and  freedom  of  the 
people  and  assures  the  continuity  of  a  regime 
of  jxistlce,  liberty,  and  democracy  in  both  our 
countries. 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  the  convention 
adopted  the  Philippine  Constitution,  that 
distinguished  patriot  and  statesman,  the 
late  Claro  M.  Recto,  who  was  its  President, 
rightly     declared     that     henceforth     "the 
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fatherland  expects  from  Its  sons  their  un- 
questioning l^alty.  and  their  unfaltering 
devotion."  adding  that  "the  cause  of  that 
sacrosanct  ideal  of  liberty  for  which  our 
heroes  and  martyrs  gave  of  their  blood  and 
their  Uves  compels  us  to  move  forward  with 
unshaken  faith  in  our  destiny." 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  wisdom,  the  farsight- 
edness, and  the  sense  of  history  of  the  fram- 
ers  of  our  Constitution  that  this  funda- 
mental document,  like  a  rock,  has  withstood 
the  swirl  of  disturbance,  the  turmoil  of  sub- 
version, and  the  violence  of  war.  Because 
of  Its  binding  and  unifying  character,  the 
Constitution,  even  as  It  has  restrained  the 
irrational  Impulses  to  which  man  Is  subject, 
has  Insured  the  orderly  transfer  of  power 
from  one  administration  to  the  next. 

Because  It  has  anticipated  the  weaknesses 
to  which  all  regimes  are  subject  and  because 
it  has  foreseen  the  exigencies  to  which  a 
nation  Is  heir,  our  Constitution  has  trench - 
antlv  given  expression  to  the  Idea  that  Fili- 
pinos constitute  a  free  society  where  the 
oeople  are  sovereign;  It  has  given  articula- 
tion to  the  right  of  the  Individual.  It  de- 
limits the  excesses  of  irresponsible  leader- 
ship and  the  naked  and  aggressive  use  of 
power  bv  providing  for  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances  among  the  three  branches  of 
government. 

At  this  point,  I  recall  what  one  scholar 
has  said  In  this  respect.  "It  Is  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  defend  the  Constitution. 
Any  violation  of  Its  provision  is  a  blow  to  the 
regime  of  law  and  a  step  toward  the  Institu- 
tion of  a  rule  of  force  with  all  Its  perils  and 
imcertalnties." 

Framed  30  years  ago.  the  Constitution  ef- 
fected the  transformation  of  the  Philippines 
from  a  Commonwealth  to  a  Republic.    It  is 
a  tribute  to  the  thinking  of  the  Delegates  to 
the  Convention,  that  they  took  Into  special 
account  the  historical  experience  of  Filipinos, 
their  struggle  for  freedom,  their  wish  to  live 
In  dl'^nlty  In  a  free  society,  their  desire  for 
national  Identity  and  unity.    It  is  easy  to  see 
therefore   why   the   Philippine   Constitution 
underscores  the  development  of  our  national 
patrimony,  stresses  the  preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  our  heritage,  and  Instills  In 
every  Filipino  the  Imperishable  concepts  of 
vmlversal  brotherhood,  of  International  law. 
the  defense  of  the  state,  and  social  Justice. 
In  its  renunciation  of  war  as  an  Instrument 
of   national   policy  it   Implicitly   affirms  its 
belief  that  men  should  live  together  In  peace 
and  harmony,  cooperating  with  one  another 
in  order  to  protect  their  common  Interests 
and  promote  their   welfare.    It  emphasizes 
the  paramount  duty  of  parents  and  the  state 
to  rear  the  Filipino  youth  in  civic  efQciency 
and   teach   them   the   imperatives   of    civic 
responsibility. 

The  provisions  I  have  cited  vitalize  the 
democratic  processes  In  our  country:  they 
serve  as  a  constant  reminder  to  us  that 
while  the  free  and  open  society  we  live  In 
enables  us  to  give  the  fullest  play  to  our 
capabilities  and  an  opportunity  to  develop 
our  potential,  it  still  Is  subject  to  the  pres- 
■^ures  and  tensions  that  can  lead  to  ir- 
responsibUity.  to  misery,  to  oppression,  and 
to  injustice. 

We  are  fortunate  that  our  political  life, 
our  social  institutions,  our  feeling  of  na- 
tional oneness  and  our  belief  In  our  destiny 
have  suffered  no  radical  and  violent  changes. 
The  continultv  and  stability  of  our  Institu- 
tions are  evident:  we  are  quick  to  spot  oiu- 
mistakes  and  our  errors  and  are  ready  to 
propose  and  Institute  remedies. 

There  remains  only  the  Important  task 
of  giving  substance  to  our  efforts  dedicated 
to  the  economic  progress  of  our  people. 

The  Philippine  Constitution,  rooted  as  It 
Is  in  the  equalltarlan  concept,  the  freedom 
of  man,  and  In  representative  government, 
lends  Itself  easily  to  this  objective  of  at- 
taining economic  progress. 


Having  achieved  that  economic  growth 
that  would  give  the  Filipino  assurance  of 
security  in  his  future  and  the  future  of  his 
children,  and  extend  to  him  what  President 
Macapagal  has  called  the  good  life,  which 
is  the  rightful  heritage  of  mankind,  we  will 
then  be  able  to  say  that  we  have  achieved 
the  fullest  measure  of  our  Independence, 
having  been  able  then  to  equate  political 
,^lth  economic  freedom. 

This  to  my  mind.  Is  one  way  of  evaluating 
the  slgnlflcaiice  of  the  Constitution  in  our 
time. 


Hon.  J.  Vaughan  Gary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  E.  SATTERFIELD  III 

OF  vmciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8,  1965 
Mr.  SATTERFIELD.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
had  the  pleasuie  a  few  days  ago  of  at- 
tending a  dinner  held  in  Richmond,  Va., 
in  honor  of  my  friend  and  predecessor  in 
the  Congress,  the  Honorable  J.  Vaughan 
Gary       One    hundred    of    Mr.    Gary's 
closest  friends  gathered  to  pay  tribute 
to   his   many   years   of   public   service. 
Praise  was  showered  upon  Mr.  Gai-y  by 
the   toastmaster.   John   J.   Wicker;    by 
Richard  S.  Reynolds,  Jr..  president  of 
Reynolds  Metal;  and  by  old  fends  Wil- 
liam T.  Luck  and  Wilmer  O'Flaherty. 
In  the  course  of  this  well-deserved  praise 
mention  was  made  of  earlier  tributes  to 
Mr.  Gary  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Dillon    and    Postmaster    Gener?!    Gro- 
nouski.    As  my  measure  of  respect,  and 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  would  like  to  include  those  tributes  by 
Secretary  DUlon  and  Postmaster  General 
Gronouski  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Representative  J.  Vaughan  Gary  Cfted  for 

DiSTINGtnSHED  SERVICE 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon 
presented  the  Treasury's  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Award  to  Congressman  J.  Vaughan  Gary, 
Third  District  of  Virginia,  at  a  ceremony 
held  at  noon  today  at  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. .         . 

The  new  Distinguished  Service  Award  was 
established  by  Secretary  Dillon  last  year  as 
the  Treasvu-y's  highest  recognition  which  may 
be  conferred  on  an  Individual  citizen  who  is 
not  an  employee  of  the  Department.  The 
award  is  given  "In  recognition  of  distin- 
guished public  service." 

Today  marked  the  second  time  the  award 
has  been  given,  and  the  first  time  that  it  has 
been  conferred  on  a  Member  of  Congress. 

After  having  been  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  the  79th  through 
the  88th  Congresses,  Congressman  Gary  did 
not  seek  reelection  and  is  retiring  from  the 
public  service.  During  seven  of  these  Con- 
gresses, including  the  last  five  continuously, 
he  has  been  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  the  Departments  of  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office.  He  will  rettirn  to 
the  active  practice  of  law  on  January  1, 
renewing  his  affiliation  with  the  law  firm  of 
Shevraiake.  Gary,  Gobbln,  Blackwell,  El- 
more and  Belcher,  In  Richmond.  Va. 

Following  is  the  text  of  Secretary  Dillon  s 
citation  of  Congressman  Gary: 

"As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, In  the  79th  to  88th  Congresses,  in- 
clusive, and  as  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subconmilttee  for  the  Departments  of 
the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  during  the  81st, 
82d    and  84th  through  the  88th  Congresses, 


Mr.  Gary  has  made  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  public  service. 

"His  leadership  abilities  and  prestige  in  the 
Congress,  his  depth  of  understanding  of  this 
Department's  programs,  his  penetrating  anal- 
ysis,  and  his  skillful  handling  of  the  appro- 
prlatlons  for  the  Treasury  have  provided  the 
Department  with  financial  resources  to  ful- 
fill  Its  mission  in  a  most  effective  and  eco- 
nomical manner.  ,,.,.. 

"In  addition  to  his  exceptional  legislative 
abilities,  Mr.  Gary  has  all  of  the  fine  per- 
sonal qualities  of  a  traditional  Virginia  gen- 
tleman.  His  every  action  reflects  the  high- 
est personal  integrity,  a  gentleness  of  man- 
ner and  consideration  for  the  viewpoints  of 
others.    He  Is  a  true  disciple  of  Jeffersonlan 

principles.  _       ,     . , 

"Mr  Gary  has  been  an  Invaluable  coun- 
selor to  me  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
to  my  predecessors,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  this  Department.  We  shall  sorely 
ralss  the  benefit  of  his  wise  counsel  and  lead- 
ership In  future  Congresses.  He  is  a  most 
deserving  recipient  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's Distinguished  Service  Award." 


February  8, 1965 
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Address  by  John  A.  Gronouski,  Postmastek 

GENERAL,  AT  THE  CENTRAL  RICHMOND  ASSO- 
CIATION  LUNCHEON  HONORING  CONGRESS- 
MAN J.  Vaughan  Gary 
Today  I  have  come  to  Richmond  to  set 
into  motion  the  machinery  for  buUdlng  a 
magnificent  new  city  post  office. 

That  in  Itself  is  a  major  event,  for  this 
structure,  when  completed,  will  be  one  of  the 
most  modern  postal  facilities  In  the  world, 
designed  specifically  to  meet  the  needs  of 
vour  fine  city.  It  will  further  enable  us  to 
brovide  your  citizens  and  your  business  firma 
with  the  best  possible  service  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

I  am  sure  I  am  echoing  the  sentiments  cA 
each  of  vou  here  today  when  I  say  that 
this  post"  office  is  long  overdue.  The  main 
part  of  your  present  structure  is  more  than 
half  the  age  of  our  Nation— having  been  com- 
pleted m  1858.  As  a  landmark.  I  am  sure 
it  Is  a  source  of  pride  to  the  citizens  of  this 
historic  city,  but  as  a  functional  clearing- 
house for  ever-growing  volumes  of  mall,  it  Is 
woefully  behind  the  times.  Richmond  is  a 
vibrant,  pulsating  city,  with  Its  feet  firmly 
planted  In  the  20th  century,  and  its  postal 
facilities  must  be  no  less  up  to  date. 

So  I  am  happy  to  be  the  harbinger  of  yet 
another  step  toward  modernization. 

Having  said  that,  however.  I  must  confess 
that  your  new   post  office   Is  not  the  only 
reason  for  my  presence  here  today.    My  other 
prime  objective  Is  to  pay  tribute  to  one  oi 
the  best  friends  the  Post  Office  Department 
ever  has  had,  and  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
Congressman  a  constituency  ever  has  elect- 
ed—your own  Congressman  J.  Vaughan  Gary. 
As    you    know.    Congressman    Gary   today 
ends  a  distinguished  career  In  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  and  I  can  think  of  no 
more  appropriate  comment  to  make  In  con- 
nection with  his  retirement  than  to  quote 
one  of  his  own  colleagues:  "With  him  will  go 
knowledge  and  experience  that  we  will  prob- 
ably  never    live   to   see   duplicated    again. 
We  in  the  postal  service  echo  that  sentiment. 
The  statistics  of  Vaughan  Gary's  career  are 
familiar  to  all  of  you  here  today.    Elected  to 
Congress  In  1945,  his  talents  were  soon  rec- 
ognized when  he  was  named  chairman  of  tne 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  the  Treas- 
tiry  and  Post  Office  Departments  Just  4  years 
later     In  the  Intervening  years  he  has  come 
to  be  known  as  one  of  the  leading  spokesmen 
in  the  House  for  fiscal  responsibility.    Ana, 
as  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions  Subcommittee,   he  capped   his    career 
during  the  past  session  of  Congress  by  steer- 
ing  President   Johnson's   highly   successful 
foreign  aid  biU  through  the  House,  In  addi- 
tion to  his  other  pressing  duties. 

These  tell  the  achievements  of  the  man- 
but  little  of  how  he  went  about  accomplish- 


I 
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Ing  them.  or.  for  that  matter,  little  about 
him  personally.  And  that,  I  think  is  the 
most  impressive  story  of  all.  I  have  not 
known  Congressman  Gary  long,  having  met 
him  when  I  took  over  as  Postmaster  General 
just  15  months  ago,  but  I  consider  myself 
privileged  to  have  known  him  at  all. 

First,  let  me  preface  my  personal  remarks 
about  Mr.  Gary  by  telling  you  that  my  opin- 
ion of  the  Congress  has  been  drastically 
altered  during  my  tenure  of  office  In  Wash- 
ington. I  think  that  from  my  old  vantage 
point  In  Madison,  Wis.,  I  held  much  the  same 
view  of  Congressmen  as  many  American  citi- 
zens: that  they  belong  to  a  rather  gentle- 
manly breed  of  public  servants  whose  work 
is  neither  too  hard  nor  too  exacting.  But 
I  know  now  how  wrong  I  was.  To  have  seen 
the  amount  of  work  these  men  turn  out 
under  the  most  unimaginable  pressures  and 
responsibilities,  to  have  gotten  to  know  many 
of  them  and  witnessed  their  personal  devo- 
tion to  the  well-being  of  their  country,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  educational  experiences 
of  my  life.  And  I  think  that  the  highest 
tribute  I  can  pay  to  Congressman  Gary  is 
to  say  that  he  represents  the  ideal  of  the 
best  in  our  National  Government.  I  don't 
say  there  are  many  to  equal  him,  but  I  do 
say  that  most  of  them  are  cut  from  the  same 
bolt  of  cloth. 

I  paid  a  courtesy  call  on  Vaughan  Gary 
shortly  after  assuming  office  in  1963  and,  as 
former  Tax  Commissioner  of  Wisconsin,  I 
was  delighted  to  learn  that  he  had  served 
for  10  years  as  counsel  and  executive  as- 
sistant of  the  Virginia  Tax  Board.  Public 
finance  Is  an  experience  not  at  all  dissimilar 
to  walking  through  a  settlement  of  hostile 
Indians  and  I  immediately  felt  I  had  found 
a  kindred  soul.  Since  he  was  the  chairman 
of  my  subcommittee.  I  asked,  out  of  defer- 
ence. If  he  had  any  advice  for  a  beginner 
In  the  postal  field.  A  lesser  man  would  have 
jumped  at  an  opportunity  like  that.  But 
Congressman  Gary,  in  his  wLsdom.  knew  I 
would  be  much  more  receptive  to  advice  when 
he  was  reviewing  my  budget  request  and  re- 
frained from  speaking  his  mind.  He  replied, 
instead,  that  he  only  wanted  to  be  helpful 
in  any  way  he  could.  I  have  since  come  to 
realize  fully  the  generosity  and  value  of  that 
offer. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  has 
been  one  of  the  great  experts  on  postal  opera- 
tions In  the  history  of  Congress — and  he 
didn't  get  that  way  Just  by  sitting  In  his 
chair,  listening  to  a  lot  of  testimony.  He 
was  a  hard  worker  who  always  did  his  home- 
work, and  he  saw  to  it  that  his  subcommittee 
members  did  the  same. 

He.  as  much  as  any  man.  is  responsible 
for  the  program  of  modern  operational  re- 
search and  mechanization  in  the  Post  Office 
and.  perhaps  most  Important  of  all,  he  has 
been  our  friend  and  adviser,  as  well  as  our 
most  constructive  critic. 

Any  Cabinet  officer  who  ever  worked  with 
him  will  tell  you  that  Congressman  Gary 
wielded  one  of  the  sharpest  pruning  knives 
In  history.  When  he  reported  out  an  appro- 
priations bill,  you  could  be  sure  there  was  no 
fat  on  It.  Of  course,  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  honest  differences  of  opinion  would 
arise.  But  even  on  those  occasions,  he  was 
always  the  perfect  gentleman,  making  his 
cuts  without  Inflicting  undue  pain.  In  fact, 
he  Is  the  only  man  I  have  ever  known  who 
cculd  take  a  pound  of  fiesh  without  spill- 
ing an  ounce  of  blood. 

And  so  I  think  It  Is  Important  to  remember, 
on  the  occasion  of  Vaughan  Gary's  retire- 
ment, that  while  the  citizens  of  Richmond 
are  losing  a  dedicated  public  servant,  the 
entire  Nation  Is  losing  a  respected  voice  of 
prudence  and  progress.  As  I  said  at  the  out- 
set, we  may  never  see  the  likes  of  him  again. 

Finally,  because  the  postal  service  has  been 
80  close  to  his  heart,  because  he  has  con- 
tributed  so    much    to    Its   Improvement,    I 


would  like  to  use  this  occasion  to  give  one 
final  progress  report  for  his  benefit. 

Because  of  his  vital  Interest  in  mechaniza- 
tion, I  am  certain  that  Congressman  Gary 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  we  have  in- 
augurated our  new  program  of  vertical  Im- 
proved mail — or  VIM  service — in  high-rise 
office  buildings.  For  many  years,  we  have 
been  delivering  mail  in  these  buildings  by 
hand,  letter  carriers  going  from  floor  to  floor, 
from  office  to  office. 

We  estimate  there  are  more  than  11,000 
of  these  carriers — many  of  them  spending 
their  entire  workday  in  a  single  building. 
Twenty-three  of  them  are  necessary  to  serv- 
ice the  Empire  State  Building  alone. 

Now  we  have  begun  to  convince  build- 
ers to  install  a  vertical  conveyor  system  In 
their  new  high-rise  structures  which  can 
be  operated  by  a  single  postal  employee  in 
a  basement  mallroom.  Each  tenant  has 
his  own  locked  mail  trays  In  which  he  re- 
ceives his  mall  at  various  Intervals  through- 
out the  day.  The  result  Is  a  tremendous 
savings  to  us  In  terms  of  man-hours  and 
Improved  mall  service  throughout  the  build- 
ing. 

Earlier  this  month  I  Inaugurated  the  first 
such  system  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  which  will  be 
part  of  a  34-floor  office  building  in  the  cen- 
ter of  town,  and  builders  in  many  other 
cities  are  now  following  suit. 

One  of  the  areas  of  our  service  in  which 
I  have  been  most  vitally  interested  during 
the  past  year  has  been  that  of  parcel  post. 
We  have  taken  three  major  steps  to  improve 
this  service. 

First,  we  have  Inaugurated  a  program  to 
reduce  damage  by  conducting  exhaustive  sur- 
veys to  determine  the  major  causes  of  such 
damage  and  then  by  taking  immediate  steps 
to  eliminate  those  causes. 

Second,  we  have  Inaugurated  a  new  pro- 
gram of  pool  casing.  This  Is  a  system  by 
which  large  mailers  of  parcels  can  presort 
their  packages  by  sectional  centers,  pack 
them  in  large  pool  case  containers  and  send 
each  case  directly  to  Its  area  destination 
with  the  confidence  that  their  parcels  will 
arrive  safely  and  swiftly. 

And  third,  we  are  well  into  our  program  of 
scheduled  delivery  of  parcel  p>08t  In  many 
areas  throughout  the  United  States.  The  key 
to  this  program  is  ZIP  code  which  I  will 
discuss  in  a  moment.  In  brief,  we  are  now 
able  to  guarantee  next-day  delivery  of  all 
ZIP  coded  packages  within  a  given  radius 
and  you  can  imagine  what  a  boon  this  Is 
to  mailers  of  perishable  goods.  We  are  look- 
ing forward  to  the  day  when  we  can  put  this 
system  Into  operation  In  the  Richmond  area. 

ZIP  code,  itself,  of  course,  is  the  most  im- 
portant single  postal  innovation  in  this  cen- 
tury. It  Is  our  answer  to  the  most  pressing 
problem  of  all — ever  Increasing  mail  volumes. 
I  like  to  call  this  increase  a  mail  explosion, 
which  is  taking  place  slde-by-slde  our  popu- 
lation explosion.  In  fact,  It  is  more  than 
that,  because  our  mall  volume  is  increasing 
at  a  higher  rate  than  our  population.  It  has 
now  reached  the  tremendous  total  of  72  bil- 
lion pieces  a  year — as  much  as  the  rest  of 
the  world's  combined  volume. 

There  are  many  facets  to  ZIP  code.  One 
Is  that  it  simplifies  our  sorting  procedures 
and  reduces  the  chances  of  error.  Before 
ZIP  code,  there  were  thousands  of  sorting 
possibilities  and  It  was  obviously  impossible 
for  any  human  being  to  memorize  them  all. 
Under  ZIP  code,  however,  every  letter  will  go 
to  one  of  566  sectional  centers,  according  to 
the  first  three  ntunbers  of  the  code.  In  the 
near  future,  an  optical  scanner  will  further 
speed  the  process  by  "reading"  the  ZIP  codes 
and  sorting  the  letters  automatically. 

ZIP  code  Is  also  a  means  by  which  we  can 
improve  upon  ovar  transportation  and  dis- 
tribution procedures.  And,  because  we  can 
send  mail  directly  to  the  566  sectional  cen- 
ters. It  allows  us  to  eliminate  several  han- 
dlings along  the  way. 


And  finally,  ZIP  code  Is  a  means  by  which 
large  mailers  can  use  their  automatic  data 
processing  equipment  to  sequence  their  mail- 
ing lists  and  then  presort  their  mall  accord- 
ing to  sectional  center  destination.  Prom 
the  point  of  view  of  Its  total  impact,  this  is 
the  most  Important  facet  of  all.  Most  peo- 
ple do  not  realize  it,  but  75  percent  of  all 
our  mall  Is  business  mall.  And  when  we 
reach  the  point  where  the  majority  of  this 
mall  isn't  even  unbagged  until  it  reaches 
Its  destination  area,  then  we  will  truly  have 
solved  the  problem  of  the  mall  explosion. 
That  day,  I  might  add,  may  not  be  far  off. 
At  the  present  time,  I  am  planning  steps  to 
require  all  large  volume  users  of  second  and 
third  class  mail  to  presort  and  I  am  also 
planning  to  ask  Congress  to  provide  legis- 
lation to  require  the  same  of  large  first- 
class  users.  I  think,  in  the  long  run,  the 
American  business  community  will  be  happy 
about  these  actions,  because  they  will  guar- 
antee them  speedier  mall  service  and  will 
help  to  hold  rates  down  to  a  reasonable  level. 

And  so.  Congressman  Gary,  you  are  leav- 
ing us  at  the  beginning  of  an  exciting  new 
era.  Many  of  the  plans  which  you  helped 
us  to  Inaugurate  are  Just  now  beginning  to 
bear  fruit.  Our  performance  during  this 
past  Christmas  season,  I  believe,  was  proof 
of  the  pudding.  If  you  remember  what  hap- 
pened in  Chicago  last  year,  when  the  mall 
bags  were  stacked  up  In  trucks  from  the 
main  poet  office  all  the  way  up  to  the  Mer- 
chandise Mart — and  stayed  there  until  after 
December  25 — I  think  you  can  appreciate 
what  we  have  managed  to  accomplish  in  12 
short  montlis. 

This  year  we  handled  even  more  mail  and 
did  It  in  record  time.  One  of  the  ways  by 
which  we  were  able  to  accomplish  this  was 
with  the  addition  of  a  new  mechanized  parcel 
post  station  in  Southslde  Chicago,  and  I 
know  it  would  have  gladdened  your  heart 
to  see  all  those  new  machines  saving  us 
money  and  speeding  the  mail.  We  probably 
wouldn't  even  have  had  those  machines  If 
It  hadn't  been  for  your  insistence  years  ago. 

But  I  think  I  should  remind  you,  Mr.  Gary, 
before  you  start  thinking  that  you're  going 
to  miss  all  the  excitement  in  Washington, 
that  there  is  a  bright  side  to  your  retire- 
ment: Tou  won't  have  to  be  around  when 
I  go  to  Congress  for  a  rate  Increase  on  second- 
and  third-class  mall  next  month.  You  can 
sit  down  here  in  your  law  office,  watch  the 
fireworks  go  off  up  north,  and  think  of  me 
dodging  the  brickbats.  Come  to  think  about 
It.  being  Postmaster  General  isn't  much  dif- 
ferent from  being  State  tax  commissiona-. 
I'm  still  in  Apache  Territory  and  the  Indians 
are  still  on  the  warpath. 

At  least  it  will  be  peaceful  here  In  Rich- 
mond— and  you  certainly  deserve  the  change. 

And  I  know  that  a  few  years  from  now, 
when  the  new  post  office  is  completed  here, 
you  will  take  great  pride  in  the  knowledge 
that  you.  more  than  any  man.  were  respon- 
sible for  it. 


CIosiBf  of  VA  Hospital  in  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Monday.  February  8. 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  the  Director  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  announced  the  closing  of 
the  veterans  hospital  in  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
I  appreciate  the  concern  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  expend  Federal  fxinds  wisely. 
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I  do,  however,  question  if  the  closing  of 
the  VA  hospital  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  will 
achieve  the  purpose  of  saving  Federal 
funds. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
closing  of  the  VA  hospital  will  in  the  long 
run  cost  the  people  of  this  Nation  greater 
sums  of  money  than  will  be  saved.  First, 
this  hospital  has  been  serving  veterans 
for  34  years.  The  hospital  has  estab- 
lished a  fine  reputation  among  the  vet- 
erans. We  can  never  overlook  the  prime 
purpose  of  a  veterans  hospital — to  bring 
adequate  services  to  veterans  close  to 
their  residences.  We  cannot  overlook 
the  tremendous  positive  psychological 
factor  to  veterans  when  assuring  them  of 
adequate  medical  care.  The  trust  and 
confidence  veterans  have  in  a  hospital  is 
immeasurable  and  cannot  always  be 
stated  in  terms  of  dollars  saved. 

I  seriously  question  whether  closing 
the  280-bed  hospital  in  Lincoln  will  pro- 
vide the  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  area  with  maxi- 
mum veterans'  care.  I  have  noted  that 
a  Nebraskan  veteran  was  recently  noti- 
fied by  the  VA  hospital  in  Omaha  that 
since  no  beds  were  available,  his  name 
would  be  placed  on  a  waiting  list.  It 
appears  to  me  that  if  Omaha  VA  Hos- 
pital has  already  a  waiting  list  with  the 
Lincoln  VA  Hospital  still  in  operation, 
the  future  appears  dim  indeed  concern- 
ing maximum  care  of  veterans  in  the 
eastern  section  of  Nebraska.  To  close  a 
well-staffed  hospital  in  which  veterans 
have  great  coniidence  and  for  which 
there  may  well  be  a  need  is  not  a  wise 
savings  of  Federal  funds. 

Secondly,  tl-ie  Lincoln  VA  Hospital  is 
a  leader  and  pioneer  in  medicine  in  the 
Lincoln  area.  The  hospital  enjoys  re- 
spect from  the  doctors  of  the  Lincoln 
area,  as  testified  by  a  leading  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  physician,  Francis  Newmayer, 
M.D.  Numerous  Lincoln  doctors  have 
served  with  distinction  on  the  hospital 
staff.  They  have  contributed  their  serv- 
ices to  the  hospital  and  have  in  return 
received  much  medical  knowledge  from 
the  hospital.  The  Lincoln  area  doctors 
are  proud  of  this  hospital  and  consider 
it  an  honor  to  be  called  upon  to  serve 
as  consultants  in  the  hospital. 

The  Lincoln  VA  Hospital  has  in  nu- 
merous incidences  set  the  medical  pace  in 
the  Lincoln  area.  It  first  introduced  the 
use  of  the  kidney  machine  in  kidney 
surgery.  It  also  introduced  to  Lincoln 
physicians  the  gastro  camera.  Right 
now  it  is  yet  one  of  the  few  hospitals  in 
the  country  that  has  a  gastro  camera 
and  trained  personnel  to  operate  it. 
This  hospital  was  the  first  in  the  Lincoln 
area  to  successfully  perform  heart  sur- 
gery in  the  replacement  of  a  section  of 
the  aorta. 

The  team  of  doctors  composed  of  VA 
hospital  personnel  and  consulting  Lin- 
coln residence  doctors  is  presently  work- 
ing extremely  well,  contributing  toward 
medical  progress  in  the  Lincoln  area. 

The  President's  Great  Society  program 
has  laid  heavy  stress  upon  health  care 
for  this  Nation.  I  believe  that  in  keep- 
ing with  the  President's  goals  the  Lin- 
coln VA  Hospital  can  be  utilized  most 
effectively.  This  hospital  could,  in  addi- 
tion to  sei-ving  veterans,  serve  as  a  health 
care  center.    Medical  research  could  be 


continued  and  enhanced  even  to  a  great- 
er degree.  To  discontinue  the  services 
of  a  Government  hospital  at  a  time  when 
we  ai'e  calling  for  an  increase  in  medical 
care  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a 
savings  of  Federal  funds. 

The  third  reason  for  continuing  the 
operation  of  the  Lincoln  VA  Hospital  is 
an  academic  one.  The  Lincoln  VA  Hos- 
pital has  over  the  past  decade  served  as 
a  cooperation  institution  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  medical  doctors,  dentists,  social 
workers,  psychologists,  and  nurses.  This 
hospital  is  used  i-ather  extensively  by  the 
University  of  Nebraska  medical  college 
and  Creighton  University  medical  col- 
lege. The  hospital  has  been  used  by 
these  miiversities  for  medical  field  ex- 
periences for  interns  and  pre-med  stu- 
dents, for  demonsti-ation  purposes,  and 
for  laboratory  experiences. 

Presently,  the  Lincoln  VA  Hospital  has 
the  only  approved  training  program  in 
orthopedic  surgery  In  the  State.  It  is 
also  the  only  hospital  in  Nebraska  coop- 
\^rating  with  the  University  of  Nebraska 
in  the  dentistry  program  of  the  univer- 
sity. Dr.  Richard  Bradley,  a  consulting 
dentist  of  the  VA  hospital  and  an  in- 
structor at  the  University  of  Nebraska 
feels  that  the  closing  of  this  hospital  will 
severely  affect  the  university's  oral  sur- 
gery program.  This  hospital  provides 
the  only  opportunity  for  students  to  gain 
knowledge  in  oral  dental  surgery  in 
Nebraska.  I  have  received  telegrams 
from  the  medical  colleges  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  and  Creighton  Univer- 
sity stating  the  need  for  the  Lincoln  VA 
Hospital  in  their  medical  programs, 
which  I  quote  below  as  follows : 

Continuation  of  the  Lincoln  VA  Hospital 
could  significantly  add  to  medical  teaching 
potential  of  Nebraska. 

Cecil  L.  Wittson,  M.D., 
Dean.  University  of  Nebraska,  College 
of  Medicine. 


Hospital  is  part  of  the  educational  program 
of  our  medical  school  and  has  potential  for 
increasing  role  In  medical  education. 
Richard  L.  Ecan,  M.D., 
Dean,  Creighton  University,  School  of 
Medicine. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  academic  quality 
of  the  medical  curriculum  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  and  Creighton  Univer- 
sity would  be  affected  by  the  closing  of 
the  Lincoln  VA  Hospital.  Such  a  set- 
back of  medical  programs  will  in  the  long 
run  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation 
greatly. 

Fourth.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  closing  of  the  VA  hos- 
pital in  Lincoln  would  not  result  in  as 
muchy  Federal  savings  as  one  would  be- 
lieve. When  one  calculates  the  transfer 
of  patients  and  staff  to  other  hospitals, 
the  savings  are  rather  small.  We  have 
been  told  that  85  percent  of  the  hospital 
operating  budget  goes  for  personnel. 
Since  personnel  will  be  given  jobs  in 
other  hospitals,  this  would,  in  actuality, 
result  In  a  15  percent  budget  savings. 
When  one  further  considers  the  numer- 
ous free  hours  donated  by  consulting 
doctors,  the  academic  uses  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  and  Creighton 
University,  the  medical  progress  initiated 
in  Lincoln,  and  the  confidence  of  veter- 
ans in  this  hospital,  the  15  percent  be- 


comes rather  insignificant  as  compared 
to  medical  progress  that  is  being  made 
in  the  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  area  through  the 
Lincoln  VA  Hospital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  presented  what  I 
believe  to  be  some  rather  strong  reasons 
for  continuing  the  program  of  the  VA 
hospital  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.  One  cannot 
always  measure  savings  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars and  cents.  We  must  look  closely  at 
the  role  an  institution  can  play  in  lead- 
ership in  a  community.  I  believe  that 
the  Lincoln  VA  Hospital  has  demon- 
strated such  leadership  and  that  not  to 
continue  this  institution  would  in  the 
long  run  result  in  no  savings  of  Federal 
funds. 


February  8, 1965 
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Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
ville  L.  Freeman  at  Goyernor's  Confer- 
ence on  Agriculture,  Louisville,  Ky,, 
February  3, 1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  A.  STUBBLEFIELD 

OF    KENTTJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1965 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
2-day  Governor's  conference  on  agricul- 
ture was  called  this  week  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky,  Hon.  Edward  T. 
Breathitt.  Almost  1,000  farm  and  busi- 
ness leaders  attended  the  conference  in 
Louisville  where  on  Februai-y  3,  the  main 
address  was  given  by  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orville  L.  Freeman.  I  found 
Secretary  Freeman's  speech  to  be  ex- 
cellent and  I  wish  to  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
ville L.  Freeman  at  the  Governor's  Con- 
ference ON  Agriculture,  Sheraton  Hotel, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  February  3,  1965 

Through  most  of  the  past  week  I  was  In 
Western  Europe  for  conferences  with  Com- 
mon Market  ofRclals  and  public  appearances 
related  to  exports  of  American  agricultural 
products. 

I  also  met  with  food  trade  and  farm  or- 
ganization representatives.  And  at  a  food 
exposition  I  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  with 
some  of  the  key  buyers — housewives. 

This  trip  In  the  Interest  of  protecting  and 
expanding  foreign  markets  for  agricultural 
products  was  not  my  first.  Over  the  past  4 
years  I  have  been  throughout  the  world,  rep- 
resenting our  farmers  and  food  industry  and 
Government,  promoting  increased  utiliza- 
tion of  American  food  and  fiber.  Similar 
oversea  efforts  have  been  made  by  other 
representatives  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, of  the  food  industry,  and  of  farm  and 
commodity  organizations. 

These  combined  efforts  have  had  excellent 
results.  Our  agricultural  exports  in  1964 
climbed  to  over  $6  billion — an  all  time  high. 
They  represented  a  fourth  of  the  total  of  all 
U.S.  exports.  And  Kentucky's  share  has  an 
annual  value  in  excess  of  $65  million. 

Our  agricultural  economy,  our  total  econ- 
omy, and  our  balance  of  pa3mients  are  better 
because  the  products  of  American  farms  are 
needed,  and  wanted,  abroad. 

Around  the  world  there  Is  obvious  appre- 
ciation for  our  food.  Yet  in  Europe,  the 
Middle  East,  in  Asia  and  in  Africa,  and  in 
the  Soviet  bloc  I  have  found  interest  In  our 


food  more  than  matched  by  admiration  for 
American  farmers. 

All  over  this  world  the  American  farmer  is 
looked  upon  as  a  maker  of  miracles.  There's 
a  reason  why  people  In  other  lands  picture 
the  American  farmer  wearing  a  crown  In- 
stead of  a  straw  hat. 

This  Is  the  reason:  The  era  of  abundance 
the  United  States  knows  Is  still  a  goal  for 
most  countries.  In  some  it  has  not  even 
achieved  the  status  of  a  goal — it  is  still  a 
dream.  So  all  the  world  wants  to  know  how 
our  farmers  created  history's  first  era  of 
abundance,  and  wants  to  know  how  they 
maintain  it.  So  while  the  peoples  of  other 
lands  listen  with  Interest  to  the  American 
food  story  told  by  our  traveling  salesmen, 
they  pile  question  upon  question  as  they  seek 
more  knowledge  of  the  American  farm  story. 

Perhaps  there  is  an  even  better  under- 
standing abroad  than  here  at  home  of  the 
achievements  of  the  American  system  of 
family  farms,  and  that  system's  great  con- 
tributions to  the  total  welfare  of  our  people. 

I  know  this  for  sure:  There  is  a  highly 
publicized  misunderstanding  here  at  home 
of  what  our  family  farmers  have  accom- 
plished, how  they  did  It,  how  they  can 
maintain  it,  and  what  the  role  of  govern- 
ment has  been  and  must  be  in  the  days 
ahead. 

It  Is  time  to  set  the  record  straight. 

Truth  is  the  basic  element  in  freedom — 
and  if  the  people  of  this  Nation  and  their 
elected  representatives  are  to  be  free  of  either 
passion  or  prejudice  in  determining  public 
policy  in  a  vital  area  like  food  and  agricul- 
ture, they  must  operate  in  an  atmosphere 
of  truth. 

It  is  time  to  set  the  record  straight  •  •  • 
time  to  review  and  explain  fundamental 
facts  •  •  *  and  I  am  accepting  your  courtesy 
and  hospitality — and  your  podium — to  do  It 
here  and  now. 

It  Is  time  to  quite  calling  success  by  the 
name  of  failure. 

It  is  time  to  quit  calling  the  most  success- 
ful free  enterprise  productive  system  any  so- 
ciety has  ever  known  a  relief-welfare  state 
program. 

It  Is  time  to  quit  equating  a  better  life 
for  one  segment  of  our  rural  society  with 
a  lesser  life  for  another,  because  such  an 
equation  downgrades  our  national  sense  of 
Justice  as  well  as  the  potential  and  the  flex- 
ibility of  our  economy. 

It  is  time  to  quit  putting  the  labels  of 
"pampered"  or  "sub.sidized"  upon  the  backs 
of  farm  families  who  take  hard  risks,  and 
work  hard,  and  meet  the  demands  of  re- 
sponsible cltizen.ship.  Those  who  cannot  un- 
derstand or  appreciate  their  contributions 
Ehouid  at  least  respect  their  dignity. 

It  Is  time  to  set  the  record  straight,  and 
here  are  basic  facts : 

The  family  farms  of  this  Nation  have 
created  an  abundance  unparalleled  in  world 
history.  Americans  buy  more  of  a  greater 
variety  of  quality  foods  at  less  cost  In  terms 
of  take -home  pay  than  any  other  food  buy- 
ers anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Since  1950  the  cost  of  medical  care  has 
Jumped  63  percent.  Our  consumers  are 
paying  52  percent  more  for  professional 
services  than  they  did  in  1950,  and  38  per- 
cent more  for  transportation.  Yet  farm 
prices — the  prices  that  farmers  receive  for 
what  they  sell — are  lower  now  than  in  1950. 
While  Americans  are  paying  63  percent  more 
for  medical  care,  52  percent  more  for  pro- 
fessional services,  and  38  percent  more  for 
transportation,  our  farmers  are  receiving  8 
percent  less  for  their  products  than  they 
did  15  years  ago. 

What  if  the  farmer  were  charging  63,  or 
52,  or  even  38  percent  more?  We  would  be 
eating  less,  and  at  the  same  time  would  be 
shifting  money  now  being  spent  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  factories  and  for  services  Into  food. 

Rather  than  the  consumer-taxpayer  sub- 
sidizing the  farmer,  the  contrary  Is  true. 


In  1963,  in  testimony  before  the  Hoxise 
Committee  on  Agricult\ire,  I  said  that  if  the 
family  farm  is  permitted  to  die  "let  the 
consumer  beware."  I  repeat  the  warning, 
in  all  sincerity.  In  this  year  of  1965.  It  Is 
the  family  farm  system  that  enables  our 
consumers  to  have  it  so  good. 

And  there's  more  to  this  great  production 
story. 

In  addition  to  providing  all  the  foods  our 
people  want  to  buy,  and  can  buy.  our  farms 
produce  enough  more  to  provide  healthful 
diets  for  those  who  cannot  pay  at  all  or  can 
pay  only  part  of  the  cost.  These  consumers, 
through  the  school  lunch  and  school  milk 
and  food  stamp  and  direct  distribution  pro- 
grams, receive  8750  million  worth  of  food 
each  year. 

The  State  of  Kentucky  is  a  pioneer  In  one 
of  the  most  dynamic,  and  effective,  of  these 
efforts  to  wipe  out  diet  deficiencies  through- 
out our  Nation — the  food  stamp  program. 
Under  this  program  low-income  families 
have  the  opportunity  to  invest  limited  re- 
sources in  better  diets.  Floyd  County  was 
one  of  the  first  eight  counties  in  the  coun- 
try to  try  out  the  new  food  stamp  approach, 
back  in  1961.  It  was  joined  by  Knott  and 
Perry  Counties  in  1963.  Since  the  summer 
of  1961.  the  food  stamp  program  has  been 
responsible  for  $4.4  million  of  new  purchas- 
ing power  in  the  three  counties.  Not  only 
low-income  families,  but  the  entire  econ- 
omy of  the  area  has  benefited  from  this  dig- 
nified, businesslik?  approach  to  utilization 
of  our  food  abundance. 

Just  this  week  four  additional  counties — 
Breathitt,  Johnson,  Martin,  and  Owsley — 
adopted  the  food  stamp  program.  Along 
with  Tennessee,  Kentucky  is  fh-st  in  benefit- 
ing from  the  expansion  of  this  effort  au- 
thorized by  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

Kentucky's  uiilization  of  the  food  stamp 
program  is  a  tribute  to  the  vision  and  con- 
cern of  Governor  Breathitt,  Economic  Se- 
curity Commissioner  Powell  and  his  staff, 
and  your  business  and  banking  people  who 
cooperate  so  well  with  the  State  administra- 
tion and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrlcult\ire. 

Yet,  we  could  not  have  moved  nationally, 
or  locally,  into  the  food  stamp  program  unless 
there  had  been  an  abundance  of  food.  The 
foundations  of  this  program  are  found  on 
family  farms. 

In  addition  to  enough  food  for  those  who 
can  pay,  and  for  those  who  can  pay  none  or 
part  of  the  cost,  our  farmers  have  been  pro- 
ducing enough  more  to  permit  hard  sales 
abroad  at  the  rate  of  $4.5  billion  a  year,  plus 
$1.76  billion  worth  a  year  to  tise  as  an  in- 
strument of  U.S.  foreign  policy  through  our 
food-for-peace  program. 

Life  is  richer,  fuller,  and  more  promising 
for  all  Americans  because  of  this  tremendous 
production  achievement.  If  you  classify  as 
a  miracle  something  that  had  never  been 
made  to  happen  before  In  all  the  long  history 
of  men  and  farms,  we  have  a  miracle  on  our 
hands. 

Anyone  who  can  find  error  and  wrongdoing 
In  that  achievement  can,  believe  me,  criticize 
motherhood,  turn  his  back  on  the  flag,  kick 
a  friendly  dog,  and  slap  a  baby  all  at  the 
same  time. 

But  food  supply  Is  only  part  of  the  family 
farm  story. 

Our  family  farms  are  prime  consumers. 

They  spend  more  than  $29  billion  a  year  on 
the  goods  and  services  related  to  agricultural 
production.  They  use  more  petrolevun  than 
any  other  Industry.  They  take  6  percent  of 
all  the  rubber  consumed  in  the  United  States 
each  year.  They  use  5  million  tons  of  steel 
a  year — a  third  as  much  as  the  automotive 
Industry.  They  consume  about  4  percent  of 
the  Nation's  electric  power. 

Farmers  spend  another  $12  billion  a  year 
on  family  living — for  food,  clothes,  cars, 
furniture,  medicine,  and  other  products  and 
services  from  town  and  city  sources. 


Farming  employs  6.1  million  workers,  and 
3  out  of  every  10  Jobs  In  other  employ- 
ment are  related  to  agriculture.  Approxi- 
mately 10  million  Americans  have  Jobe 
storing,  transporting,  processing,  and  mer- 
chandising the  products  of  agriculture. 
Manufacturers  of  food  and  related  products 
alone  employ  nearly  2  million  workers  and 
have  an  annual  payroll  of  around  $9  million. 

All  Americans  depend  on  the  people  of 
family  farms  as  producers.  A  high  propor- 
tion of  American  workers  depend  on  them 
as  consiuners. 

We  should  not — we  cannot — underestimate 
the  stake  the  Nation  has  In  not  only  the 
continuation,  but  the  strengthening,  of  this 
productive  system. 

We  have  been  maintaining  this  free  en- 
terprise productive  system  through  farmer- 
government  cooperation  in  commodity  pro- 
grams— programs  designed  to  adjust  produc- 
tion to  needs  without  waste  of  human  or 
natural  resources  •  •  •  programs  designed 
to  support  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
many  of  the  commodities  they  sell. 

We  couldn't  have  achieved  the  results  we 
know  without  them.  These  programs  will 
determine  the  future  of  efficient,  commercial 
family  farms  and  consequently  are  of  critical 
importance  to  all  Americans  who  benefit  so 
much,  in  so  many  ways,  from  those  farms. 

It  Is  these  programs  that  are  now  under 
attack. 

It  Is  charged  they  are  no  longer  necessary, 
or  are  too  expensive,  or  are  helping  the 
wrong  farmers,  or  are  relief  efforts  no  longer 
needed  in  an  aflJuent  society,  or  are  a  combi- 
nation of  all  these. 

Now,  I  am  not  a  defender  of  the  status  quo 
In  commodity  programs.  The  mechanical 
methods  of  supply  management  and  price 
support  must  be  constantly  adjusted,  liiose 
that  are  good  can  always  be  made  better, 
those  that  are  not  responsive  to  changing 
needs  and  conditions  must  be  updated. 
And  we  must  be  acutely  conscious  of  cost. 

But  I  do  defend,  and  advance,  the  prin- 
ciple and  purpose,  and  declare  the  success  of 
these  programs. 

I  want  to  make  this  clear: 

1.  These  programs  are  essential  to  all 
Americans — to  every  area  of  the  society — 
because  all  Americans  reap  substantial  bene- 
fits from  efficient  commercial  family  farms. 

2.  If  we  abandon  the  principles  of  supply 
management  and  price  support  now,  we  shall 
sound  the  death  knell  of  the  family  farm 
and  bring  an  end  to  the  era  of  abundance 
as  we  now  know  it. 

3.  While  the  goal  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
commodity  programs  is  a  sound  objective,  one 
that  can  and  must  be  achieved,  we  must 
constantly  measure  gains  in  government 
savings  against  possible  economic  and  social 
losses  to  the  whole  of  society.  Efforts  to  cut 
costs  must  not  be  at  the  exjjense  of  parity  of 
Income  for  many  thousands  of  farm  families. 

4.  Commodity  programs  are  not  now.  nor 
have  they  been  under  this  administration, 
welfare  programs.  Commodity  program  ex- 
penditures are  not  a  dole,  they  are  an  In- 
vestment in  good  management  of  national 
resources. 

5.  Only  a  small  nvimber  of  farmers — about 
5  percent  of  the  total — are  now  earning  in- 
comes comparable  to  earnings  In  other  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  where  Investments  are 
similar.  But  even  these  farmers,  independ- 
ent nongovernment  studies  reveal,  would  ex- 
perience a  quick  Income  loss  of  as  much  as 
50  percent  without  the  commodity  programs. 
Actually,  the  larger  family  farms — those 
grossing  $10,000  a  year  or  more — would  suffer 
most.  Such  a  knockout  blow  for  efficient 
farmers  would  be  hard  enough  to  shake  the 
entire  economy. 

6.  Creating  new  hazards  for  the  efficient 
family  farm  will  not  ease  the  very  real  eco- 
nomic and  social  pain  afflicting  the  families 
on  smaU  farms  with  Inadequate  prodixtlve 
resources.     To  do  that  would  be  applylzig 
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the  wrong  remedies  to  the  wrong  ailments 
In  double  dosage. 

President  Johnson  put  the  current  agricul- 
tural picture  in  proper  perspective  in  his  re- 
cent economic  message  to  the  Congress. 

"Americans  owe  much  to  the  efficiency  of 
our  farmers,"  the  President  said.  "Their  in- 
dependent spirit  and  productive  genius  are 
the  envy  of  the  world.  We  must  continue 
to  assure  them  the  opportunity  to  earn  a 
fair  reward  for  their  efforts.  I  will  transmit 
to  the  Congress  recommendations  for  Im- 
proving the  effectiveness  of  ovu-  expenditures 
on  price  and  income  supports." 

Then  the  President  went  on  to  say: 

"Many  small  farmers  cannot  expect  to 
earn  good  incomes  from  farming.  But 
they — along  with  other  rural  Americans — 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
fruits  of  our  society  through  faster  economic 
growth,  better  education  and  training  oppor- 
tunities, and  improved  health  and  commu- 
nity facilities.  We  must  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  American  prosperity  to  all  our  people. 
Including  those  in  rural  America." 

The  President's  comments  show  recogni- 
tion of  two  distinct,  yet  related,  areas  for 
rural  opportunity  development — one  in  full- 
time  farming  based  on  adequate  productive 
resources,  the  other  in  utilization  of  com- 
bined farm  and  nonlarm  earning  opportu- 
nities. The  second  calls  for  the  creation  of 
new  Job  opportunities  in  the  rural  commu- 
nities for  those  who  wish  to  do  something 
other  than  farm,  or  need  jobs  that  will  aug- 
ment returns  from  farms  which  in  them- 
selves cannot  become  adequate  income 
sources. 

Efforts  to  make  the  two  areas  of  opportu- 
nity development  competitive  for  attention 
and  resources  will  benefit  neither.  These 
efforts  must  complement  one  another — 
progress  In  one  will  enrich  the  other. 


Commodity  programs  may  mean  10  to  20 
percent  of  net  income  to  a  small  farmer,  and 
are  often  indirectly  helpful  In  other  ways. 
But  commodity  programs  alone  will  not  meet 
their  needs.  They  are,  however,  economic 
instruments  vital  to  the  very  existence  of 
the  commercial  family  farm.  As  such  they 
merit  the  continuing  Interest  and  support 
of  city  and  countryside  alike. 

Governor  Breathitt's  commission  on  agri- 
culture, and  your  Kentucky  leadership  asso- 
ciated with  the  commission  in  this  confer- 
ence, have  sights  set  on  a  billion-dollar  an- 
nual agricultural  income  for  Kentucky.  That 
would  be  an  increase  of  between  $300  and 
$400  million  from  the  current  annual  level 
of  gross  returns  from  farming.  That  is  a 
big  jump,  but  you  have  launched  your  drive 
from  a  running  start.  Kentucky's  farm  in- 
come has  been  on  the  rise  over  the  last  4 
years,  and  preliminary  figures  show  it  was 
better  in  1964  than  in  1963.  And  the  com- 
modity programs  I  have  been  discussing  to- 
night 'have  had  a  role  in  your  fine  progress. 

I  am  confident  that  you  can  reach,  and 
even  exceed,  the  billion-dollar  goal  you  have 
set  for  yourself  if — as  a  nation — we  can 
reach  our  goal  of  parity  of  income  for  the 
efficient  family  farm. 

I  want  to  commend  your  outstanding  Gov- 
ernor, and  all  of  you,  for  not  limiting  your 
interest  to  commercial  agriculture  as  you 
drive  to  reach  the  billion-dollar  farm  Income 
goal.  It  Is  important  and  appropriate  that 
new  avenues  of  earning  opportunity  for  those 
with  limited  farm  resources  and  for  nonfarm 
rural  families  should  also  get  your  attention. 
I  pledge  you  tonight  the  wholehearted  co- 
operation of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  both  fronts. 

I  have  tried,  at  some  risk  of  misunder- 
standing,  to   make  myself   crystal   clear  on 


two  distinct  aspects  of  our  farm  and  rural 
development  programs.  On  some  occasions, 
when  I  have  demonstrated  my  enthusiasm 
for  the  nonfarm  and  related  aspects  of  rural 
areas  development.  I've  been  accused  of 
abandoning  the  farmer.  By  the  same  token, 
my  emphasis  here  on  commodity  prograins 
in  no  way  lessens  my  dedication  to  other 
opportunity-building  efforts  in  rural 
America. 

There  is  a  place,  a  real  need,  for  all  of 
them. 

But  tonight  I  primarily  want  to  be  on  rec- 
ord emphasizing  how  serious — even  disas- 
trous— it  would  be  to  turn  backward  from 
the  commodity  programs. 

These  programs  were  designed  to  Improve 
earning  opportunities  for  family  farmers,  and 
they're  doing  it.  at  the  rate  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  more  In  net  income  than  was 
earned  in  I960. 

These  commodity  programs  were  designed 
to  bring  supplies  into  better  balance  with 
demand  and  to  move  surpluses  into  consump- 
tion and  In  most  areas — particularly  feed 
grains  and  wheat — they're  doing  it. 

The  commodity  programs  were  designed  to 
provide  consumers  with  an  abundance  of 
food  at  fair  prices,  and  they're  doing  it. 

And — most  of  all — they  were  designed  to 
perpetuate  the  family  farm  system  of  agri- 
culture and  avoid  the  economic  and  social 
hazards  attached  to  large  corporate  farming, 
and  they're  doing  It. 

The  family  farm,  measured  in  terms  of  to- 
day's investment  and  production  standards, 
is  a  growing  rather  than  diminishing  in- 
stitution. Let  us  resolve  to  maintain  appro- 
priate incentives,  so  that  American  family 
farm  free  enterprise  agriculture  will  continue 
to  perform  miracles  for  all  the  American 
people. 


SENATE 

TuESD.w,  February  9, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Reverend  Robert  P.  Cochran, 
minister,  Del  Ray  Baptist  Church.  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father,  Thou  hast  called  civil  offi- 
cials "ministers  of  God,"  and  Thou  hast 
commanded  us  to  pray  for  "kings  and 
for  all  in  authority."  We  come  today 
to  obey  Thee.  Bless  these  honored 
men  and  women. 

Give  them  physical  strength  equal  to 
the  terrific  demands  made  upon  them. 

Give  them  wisdom  to  discern  truth 
when  error  clamors  to  be  embraced. 

Give  them  courage  to  do  what  is  right, 
whatever  the  consequences. 

Give  them  the  spirit  of  charity,  how- 
ever maligned  and  misunderstood  they 

may  be. 

Give  them  the  ability  so  to  serve  that 
when  they  face  Thee.  Thou  wilt  say  to 
them.  "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faith- 
"  ful  servant." 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Saviour  and  Lord.   Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries.   

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 

Upon  request  of  Mr.  Mawsfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, February  8,  1965,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

H.R.  66.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Parole  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  dis- 
charge a  parolee  from  supervision  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  maximum  term  or 
terms  for  which  he  was  sentenced; 

H.R.  647.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3.  1901,  to  permit  the  appointment  of 
new  trustees  in  deeds  of  trust  in  the  District 
of  Coliunbla  by  agreement  of  the  parties; 

H.R.  947.  An  act  to  amend  section  10  of 
the  District  of  Colxmibla  Traffic  Act,  1925.  as 
amended,  so  as  to  require  reports  of  collisions 
in  which  motor  vehicles  are  involved; 

H.R.  948.  An  act  to  amend  part  n  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  relating  to  divorce. 


legal  separation,  and  annulment  of  marriage 
In  the  District  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  1007.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3,  1901,  with  respect  to  exemptions 
from  attachment  and  certain  other  process 
in  the  case  of  persons  not  residing  in  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  1064.  An  act  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion, training,  and  maintenance  of  dogs  to 
be  used  In  law  enforcement  In  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

H.R.  1065.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  to  provide  exemp- 
tions for  certain  operations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  taxes  imposed  by 
that  act  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Use 
Tax  Act; 

H.R.  1066.  An  act  to  amend  section  11-1701 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to  increase 
the  retirement  salaries  of  certain  retired 
judges; 

H.R.  1699.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
podiatry  in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  ap- 
proved May  23,  1918,  as  amended; 

H.R.  1700.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  commitments  to. 
maintenance  in,  and  discharge  from,  the  Dis- 
trict Training  School,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  March  3,  1925,  as  amended; 
and 

H.R.  3314.  An  act  to  require  premarital  ex- 
aminations in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 
The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 
H.R.  66.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Board 
of  Parole  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  dis- 
charge a  parolee  from  supervision  prior  to 
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the  expiration  of  the  maximum  term  or  terms 
for  which  he  was  sentenced; 

H  R  647.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
1  1901  to  permit  the  appointment  of  new 
trustees  in  deeds  of  trust  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  agreement  of  the  parties; 

HR  947  An  act  to  amend  section  10  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  require  reports  of  collisions 
in  which  motor  vehicles  are  involved; 

HR  948.  An  act  to  amend  part  II  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  relating  to  di- 
vorce, legal  separation,  and  annulment  of 
marriage  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

HR1007.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3,  1901,  with  respect  to  exemptions 
from  attachment  and  certain  other  process 
in  the  case  of  persons  not  residing  In  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

H.R.  1064.  An  act  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
Uon.  training,  and  maintenance  of  dogs  to 
be  used  In  law  enforcement  In  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

HR  1065.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  to  provide  ex- 
emptions for  certain  operations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  the  taxes  imposed 
by  that  act  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Use 
Tax  Act: 

H.R.  1066.  An  act  to  amend  section  11-1701 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to  increase 
the  retirement  salaries  of  certain  retired 
judges; 

H.R.  1699.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
podiatry  in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  ap- 
proved May  23.  1918,  as  amended: 

H.R.  1700.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  commitments  to, 
maintenance  in,  and  discharge  from,  the  Dis- 
trict Training  School,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  March  3,  1925,  as  amended; 

and 

H.R.  3314.  An  act  to  require  premarital  ex- 
aminations in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ceive  a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  H.R.  3818,  to  repeal  the 
requirement  for  gold  reserve  certificates 
against  deposits  in  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  and  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

The    VICE    PRESIDENT.      Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION    OF    STATEMENTS 
DURING  MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
limitation  of  3  minutes  on  statements 
made  during  the  morning  hour. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  AND  SUBCOMMITTEE 
MEETINGS  DURING  SENATE  SES- 
SION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Man- 
power of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  were  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agricultural  Production.  Market- 
ing, and  Stabilization  of  Prices  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
was  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES,  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
COMMITTEES  TO  FILE  REPORTS. 
AND  FOR  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
AND  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 
TO  SIGN  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  following 
today's  session,  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  authorized  to  receive  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  that 
committees  be  authorized  to  file  reports, 
and  that  the  Vice  President  and  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  be  authorized  to  sign 
duly  em-olled  bills  and  joint  resolutions. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  A 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES   ON    H.R.    3818 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  re- 


EXECUTTVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Working  Caph-al  Funds  of  De- 
partment OF  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
working  capital  funds  of  that  Department, 
as  of  June  30,  1964  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Report  on  Naval  Flight  Pat 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  flight  pay  In 
that  Department,  for  the  6-month  period 
ended  December  31,  1964;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  ROTC  Flight  Instruction 
Program 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  progress  of  the  ROTC  flight  Instruction 
program  of  the  Naval  Reserve  OflBcers'  Train- 
ing Corps,  for  the  fiscal  year  1964  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Army  Flight  Instrtjction 
Program 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Manpower  and  Reser^-e  Forces) , 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
progress  of  the  Army  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps  flight  Instruction  program,  for  the 
calendar  year  1964  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Liquidation  of  RECONSTRtrcnoN 
Finance  Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
progress  made  In  liquidating  the  assets  of  the 
former  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
for  the  quarterly  period  ended  December  31. 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


Report  on  Provision  of  War  Risk  Insxtranci 
AND  Certain  Marine  and  LiABiLrrT  Insur- 
ance FOR  THE  American  Pttbi-ic 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  provision  of  war  risk  Insurance  and  cer- 
tain marine  and  liability  insurance  for  the 
American  public,   as  of  December  31,   1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Federal  Plan  for  Meteorologi- 
cal Services  and  Supporting  Research 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent,  transmitting,   pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  Federal  plan  for  meteorological 
services  and  supporting  research,  fiscal  year 
1966  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  District 
OF  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize  the   Commissioners   of    the   District 
of  Columbia  to  prescribe  penalties  for  the 
handling  and  collection  of  dishonored  checks 
or    money    orders    (with    an    accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  District  of  Coliunbla  Public  School  Food 
Services  Act  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
Iximbia. 

Establishment  of  Working  Capital  Fund 
for  Department  of  the  Treasury 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  working  caplta.1  fund  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Report  on  Operation  of  the  Tr.U)E 

Agreements  Program 

A   letter   from   the   Chairman,   U.S.   TartlT 

Commission,  Washington,  D.C..  transmitting, 

pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  operation  of 

the  trade  agreements  program,  for  the  period 

July  1962-June  1963  (with  an  accompanying 

report  i ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  on  Disposal  of  Foreign  Excess 

Property 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
disposal  of  foreign  excess  property  by  that 
Department,  during  calendar  year  1964;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Compilation  of  General  Ac- 
counting Office  Findings  and  Recom- 
mendations FOR  Improving  Go\'ernment 
Operations 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  compilation  of  General  Ac- 
counting Office  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  Government  operations, 
fiscal  year  1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Accumulation  op  Excesses  and 
Unnecessary     Procurement     op     MTS.snj 
Spare  Parts  at  3d  US.   Army  Logistical 
Support  Group  Installations  in  Florida 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  SUtes.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  accumulation  of  excesses  and 
vmnecessary    procurement    of   missile    spare 
parts  because  of  supply  management  defi- 
ciencies  at   3d   VS.   Army   Logistical    Sup- 
port Group  Installations  In  Florida,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  dated  February  19«  (with 
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an  accompanying  reijort) ;  to  the  Conrunlttee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  ANTiinAcrrE  Mine  Water  Control 
AND  Mine  Sealing  and  Filling  PnocnAM 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  anlhruclle  mine  water  control  and  mine 
seulln^;  and  nilliig  program,  for  the  year  1DG4 
(With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Rkport  on   I'oBT  Claims  Paid  dy  Depart- 
ment or  Lador 

-—  A  letter  from  Lhe  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  tort 
claims  paid  by  that  Department,  during  the 
year  ended  December  31,  11)64  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Reports  or  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  reports  of  that 
Board,  for  the  ttscal  year  ended  June  30,  19C4 
(with  accompanying  reports);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  on  Positions  in  Grades  GS-16. 
OS- 17.  andOS-18 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Comml.sslon.  Wiushlngton.  DC.  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  posi- 
tions in  grades  GS-16.  GS-17.  and  GS-18. 
for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  during  the 
calendar  year  1964  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,  etc.,   were  laid   before   the 
Senate,   or   presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  South  Carolina; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works: 

"House  Resolution  Memorializing  the  Con- 
gress OF  the  United  States  To  Authorize 
THE  Construction  of  a  Dam  Across  the 
.Savannah  River  and  Dttke  Power  Co.  To 
Construct  an  Electric  Generating  Plant 
ON  THE  Savannah  River 
"Whereas  Duke  Power  Co.  announced  plans 
more  than  4  years  ago  to  construct  a  giant 
2-milllon-kllowatt  steam  electric  generating 
plant  on   the  Savannah  River  in  Anderson 
County.  S.C;  and 

"Whereas  In  order  to  form  a  pool  for  con- 
denser cooling  water  for  such  plant.  It  Is 
necessary  for  Duke  Power  Co.  to  construct 
a  low-level  dam  across  the  Savannah  River; 
and 

"Whereas  construction  of  this  steamplant 
would  cost  approximately  $210  million  and 
this  plant  would  yield  to  Anderson  County. 
S.C,  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  approximately  $13,500,000  per  year  In 
tax  revenue.  In  addition  to  many  other  tax 
and  Industrial  benefits  which  would  accrue 
to  Anderson  County  and  the  surrounding  area 
cs  a  result  of  having  this  plant  constructed: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Hoxisc  of  Rcprcsciitatiies 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  That  this 
body  go  on  record  once  more  as  urging  Duke 
Power  Co.  to  proceed  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  with  the  construction  of  this  plant,  and 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
hereby  urged  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary,  in  order  that  such  low-level  dam 
may  be  constructed;  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  president  of  the  Duke 
Power  Co..  and  to  the  following  officers  and 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress :  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  and  President  of  the 


Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  chairmen  of  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  each  Senator  and  Member 
of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  from  South 
Carolina. 

"Inez  Watson 
"Clerk  of  the  House." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

I  "Senate  Memorial  1 

"Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stivtes  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  concern- 
ing the  apportionment  of  members  of  State 
legislatures 

"Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  ruled  that  membership  In  both 
houses  of  a  bicameral  State  legislature  must 
bo  apportioned  according  to  population  and 
has  thus  asserted  Federal  Judicial  authority 
over  the  basic  structure  of  government  in 
the  various  States;  and 

"Whereas  this  rule  denies  to  the  people  of 
the  respective  States  the  right  to  establish 
their  legislatures  upon  the  same  pattern  of 
representation  deemed  advantageous  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  provided 
by  the  Federal  Constitution;  and 

"Whereas  this  action  of  the  Supreme  Court 
goes  so  far  as  to  restrict  the  ability  of  the 
citizens  of  the  respective  States  to  designate 
the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  repre- 
sented in  their  respective  legislatures  thereby 
depriving  the  people  of  their  right  to  deter- 
mine how  they  shall  be  governed:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  45th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  That 
the  Senate  of  the  45th  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Colorado  respectfully  petitions 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  propose 
an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
which  would  provide  that  (1)  any  State 
which  has  a  bicameral  legislature  may  utilize 
factors  other  than  population  In  apportion- 
ing one  house  of  Its  legislature  if  the  plan 
of  apportionment  Is  specifically  approved  by 
vote  of  the  electorate  of  the  State;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Colorado. 
"Robert  L.  Knous, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Mildred  H.  Cresswell, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

"Legislative  Resolution  13 

"Whereas  it  Is  estimated  that  the  peak  load 
of  veterans'  needs  will  be  In  from  5  to  7 
years  or  around  the  year  1970.  At  that  time. 
World  War  I  veterans  will  be  between  73  and 
80  years  of  age.  World  War  II  veterans  will 
average  50  years  of  age,  and  Korean  war  vet- 
erans will  average  40  years  of  age;  and 

"Whereas  the  average  dally  patient  load  at 
the  Lincoln  Veterans  Hospital  has  been  190 
Instead  of  170  as  quoted  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  this  does  not  Include  all 
the  out-patients  and  pharmacy  service;  and 

"Whereas  nearly  $1  million  was  spent  in 
the  years  1961  and  1962  to  remodel  the  surgi- 
cal wards;  and 

"Whereas  there  are  152,000  veterans  In 
Nebraska,  not  taking  Into  consideration  the 
veterans  living  In  Kansas,  Iowa,  Colorado, 
and  South  Dakota  who  are  served  by  the 
Lincoln  Veterans  Hospital;  and 

"Whereas  pensions  and  social  security 
benefits  are  insufficient  to  take  care  of  hos- 
pitalization of  veterans,  which  means  that 
many  veterans  and  their  wives  can  exist 
only;  and 


"Whereas  emergency  cases,  especially  of 
older  veterans  would  have  to  be  handled  in 
local  hospitals  as  transportation  to  either  of 
the  veterans  hospitals  located  In  Grand 
Island  and  Omaha,  Nebr.,  would  be  dangerous 
to  the  veterans;  outpatient  care  would  cost 
many  times  what  It  now  costs  If  patients 
would  have  to  travel  to  Grand  Island  or 
Omaha,  Nebr.;  and 

"Whereas  many  times  It  Is  difficult  and 
nearly  impossible  to  obtain  rooms  in  local 
hospitals:  Now,  therefore,  bo  It 

"Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  in  75th  session  assembled: 

"1.  That  the  U.S.  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion reconsider  Its  ruling  to  close  the  Lin- 
coln Veterans  Hospital,  and  that  an  order  be 
entered  that  the  I^lncoln  Veterans  Hospital 
continue  to  be  maintained. 

"2.  That  the  clerk  of  the  legislature  be  di- 
rected to  send  a  suitable  engrossed  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  AlTairs, 
Washington,  DC,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  thqLUnited 
States,  and  to  each  Member  of  Congress 
from  Nebraska. 

"Philip  C.  Sorensen, 
"President  of  the  Legislature. 
"Hugo  F.  Srb, 
"Clerk  of  the  Legislature." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

"Senate  Joint  Memoriai.  4 

"Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  take  action  necessary  to  amend 
title  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  per- 
mit mothers  and  older  children  In  families 
In  the  aid  to  dependent  children  program 
to  become  employed  to  supplement  their 
Income  without  the  reduction  of  ADC 
benefits  because  of  earnings  received  from 
such  employment 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Colorado  desires  to 
encourage  recipients  of  assistance  under  the 
aid  to  dependent  children  program  to  find 
gainful  employment  whenever  this  can  be 
done  without  Jeopardizing  the  care  of  chil- 
dren; and 

"Whereas  Colorado's  financial  position  is 
such  that  combined  Federal,  State,  and  local 
grants  under  the  program  have  been  only 
72  percent  of  the  total  needs  of  the  recipients 
as  determined  by  the  State  board  of  public 
welfare;  and 

"Whereas  In  an  effort  to  allay  hardship, 
Colorado  desires  to  permit  mothers  and  older 
children  to  earn  the  difference  between  the 
total  amount  paid  and  100  percent  of  total 
needs  of  the  family  without  having  such 
earnings  deducted  from  their  allotments; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Government,  acting 
through  Its  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  has  found  this  practice 
to  be  in  conflict  with  current  Federal  law 
governing  Federal  financial  participation  in 
the  aid  to  dependent  children  program:  and 

"Whereas  It  is  considered  highly  desirable 
to  provide  aid  to  dependent  children  recip- 
ients with  an  incentive  to  seek  employment 
whenever  this  can  be  done  without  Jeop- 
ardizing the  care  of  children;  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  45th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado  (the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring  herein). 
That  the  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  are  hereby  respectfully  peti- 
tioned to  give  immediate  attention  to  and 
request  action  necessary  to  amend  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  that  mothers 
and  children  in  families  in  the  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  program  may  be  permitted 
to  become  employed  and  earn  the  difference 
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between  the  total  amount  granted  in  bene- 
fits under  such  program  and  100  percent  of 
their  total  needs  without  having  such  earn- 
ings deducted  from  such  benefits;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Members  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Colorado. 

"Robert  L.  Knous, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Mildred    H.    Cresswell, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Allen  Dines, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

"Evelyn  T.  Davidson, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  6 
"Concurrent    resolution    memorializing    the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  cer- 
tain action   In   relation  to   social  security 
benefits 

"Whereas  many  New  Jersey  citizens  in  cer- 
tain age  brackets  are  now  receiving  social 
security  benefits  but  are  precluded  from 
earning  more  than  $1,200  annually  with- 
out suffering  reductions  in  their  social  secu- 
rity payments;  and 

"Whereas  this  $1,200  limitation  on  earn- 
ings has  ceased  to  be  a  realistic  figure  in  the 
light  of  increased  living  costs  applicable  to 
New  Jersey  citizens  including  those  receiving 
social  security  and  are  therefore  finding  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  even  attempt  the  meeting 
of  these  increased  living  costs:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  (the  General  Assembly  concur- 
ring) :  That  the  New  Jersey  Legislature 
hereby  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  a  substantial  in- 
crease In  the  amount  or  amounts  which  may 
be  earned  by  social  security  beneficiaries  in 
order  that  they  may  meet  increased  living 
costs  by  their  social  security  benefits  plus 
what  they  may  be  able  to  earn  in  the  outside 
employment;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  forwarded  by  the  secretary  of  the 
senate  to  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  representing  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

"Henry  H.  Patterson, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Montana;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
"Resolution  op  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives   TO    THE    Congress    of    the    United 
States,  the  Montana  Congressional  Dele- 
o.\TiON,    THE    U.S.    Treasury    Department, 
AND  THE  President  of  the  United  States 
Requesting  Legislation  Authorizing  the 
Minting  of  Shaver  Dollars 
"Whereas  silver  dollars  have  been  used  as 
currency    in    Montana    and    other    Western 
States  for  a  number  of  years  and  have  be- 
come part  of  the  western  tradition;  and 

"Whereas  a  shortage  of  said  dollars  devel- 
oped during  1964;  and 

"Whereas  through  the  efforts  of  the  Mon- 
tana delegation  to  the  U.S.  Congress,  par- 
ticularly the  majority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, provision  was  made  for  the  minting  of 
silver  dollars;  and 


"Whereas  it  now  appears  that  said  minting 
may  not  be  carried  through:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  U.8.  Congress  be  re- 
quested to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  Insure  the  minting  and 
Immediate  availability  of  silver  dollars;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
instructed  to  send  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Montana  delegation  of  Congress, 
to  the  U.S.  Treasurer,  and  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Resolutions  Memorializing  Congress  and 
THE  Administrator  op  Veterans'  Affairs 
To  Prevent  the  Closing  of  the  Rutland 
Heights  Hospital  and  the  Manchester 
Facilities  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion 

"Whereas  it  has  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  medical -surgical  facilities 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  located  at 
Rutland  Heights  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Manchester,  N.H.,  will  be  closed  effective 
Jime  13  of  the  cxu-rent  year:  and 

"Whereas  the  closing  of  these  facilities  Is 
In  direct  conflict  with  the  general  philosophy 
behind  veterans'  benefits  in  the  United  States 
as  It  has  evolved  over  a  long  period  of  years 
and  will  result  in  derogation  of  veterans' 
benefits:  and 

"Whereas  the  removal  of  these  hospitals 
will  work  a  particular  hardship  on  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Commonwealth  who  have  been 
so  conveniently  served  at  Rutland  Heights 
and  Manchester:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Massachusetts  urgently  requests  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
closing  of  the  veterans'  facilities  at  Rutland 
Heights  and  Manchester;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  of  the  United  States  rescind 
the  order  providing  for  the  closing  of  the 
medical-surgical  facilities  located  at  Rutland 
Heights  and  Manchester;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  Member 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth.  ^ 
"Kevin  H.  Whtte, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  of  the  Massachiisetts  House 
of  Repre«entatlves;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  anc^  Public  Welfare: 

"Resolution  Memorializing  the  Congress 
OF  the  United  States  To  Prevent  the 
Closing  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital  at  Rutland 

"Whereas  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  has  proposed  that  the  medical-sur- 
gical facilities  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion located  at  Rutland  be  closed  on  June  13, 
1965;  and 

"Whereas  the  closing  of  these  facilities 
appears  to  be  contrary  to  the  philosophy  of 
rendering  maximum  benefits  to  the  veterans 
of  the  country  whose  timeless  efforts  and 
unselfish  sacrifices  should  always  be  remem- 
bered: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  Instruct  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  rescind  his  directive  order- 
ing the  closing  of  the  veterans'  facilities  at 
Rutland;  and  be  It  further 


"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services: 

"Resolutions  Memobiauzing  the  Conceess 
or  THE  United  States  To  Take  Such  Action 
as  May  Be  Necessary  To  Revoke  the 
Directive  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Ordering  the  Closing  of  the  Springfield 
Armory 

"Whereas  the  proposed  closing  of  the 
Springfield  Armory  and  the  resulting  unem- 
ployment of  thousands  of  skilled  workers  will 
seriously  affect  the  economy  of  the  Common- 
wealth; and 

"Whereas,  in  this  era  of  rapid  Industrial 
expansion  with  the  attendant  problems  of 
location,  in  which  industry  is  seriously  con- 
cerned about  the  relative  business  climate  of 
the  various  States  and  the  available  supply 
of  skilled  labor,  it  seems  to  be  contrary  to 
good  Judgment  to  close  a  governmental  fa- 
cility which  h£is  contributed  so  immeasur- 
ably in  the  past  to  the  quality  and  effective- 
ness of  the  weapons  which  enabled  the  coun- 
try to  protect  Itself  in  time  of  war  and  to 
assure  it  of  adequate  defense  at  all  times; 
and 

"Whereas  the  existence  of  the  Springfield 
Armory,  with  Its  thousands  of  skilled  workers, 
will  be  of  vital  importance  in  maintaining 
the  position  of  the  United  States  In  the  tense 
years  ahead :  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  instruct  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  revoke  its  directive  ordering  the  closing 
of  the  Springfield  Armory;  and  be  It  further 
"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each  branch 
of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Members  thereof 
from  the  Commonwealth. 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

"Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
OF  THE  United  States  To  Take  Such  Ac- 
tion AS  May  Be  Necessary  To  Revoke  the 
Directive  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Ordering  the  Closing  of  the  Springfield 
Armory 

"Whereas,  the  proposed  closing  of  the 
Springfield  Armory  and  the  resulting  imem- 
ployment  of  thousands  of  skilled  workers  will 
seriously  affect  the  economy  of  the  Com- 
monwealth;  and 

"Whereas,  in  this  era  of  rapid  Industrial 
expansion  with  the  attendant  problems  of 
location,  -  .  •'hlch  industry  is  seriously  con- 
cerned "Vt  the  relative  business  climate 
of  the  various  States  and  the  available  supply 
of  skilled  labor,  it  seems  to  be  contrary  to 
good  Judgment  to  close  a  governmental  fa- 
cility which  has  contributed  so  immeasurably 
in  the  past  to  the  quality  and  effectiveness 
of  the  weapons  which  enabled  the  country 
to  protect  itself  in  time  of  war  and  to  as- 
sure it  of  adequate  defense  at  all  times;  and 
"Whereas,  the  existence  of  the  Springfield 
armory,  with  its  thousands  of  skilled  work- 
ers, will  be  of  vital  importance  in  maintain- 
ing the  position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
tense  years  ahead:  Therefore  be  it 
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"Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Instruct 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  revoke  Its  di- 
rective ordering  the  closing  of  the  Spring- 
field Armory;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolvrd.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth,  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each  branch 
of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Members  thereof 
from  the  Commonwealth. 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Ophlr  Grange 
No.  767,  reletting  to  the  national  farm  pro- 
gram: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict Democratic  Farmer  Labor  Central  Com- 
mittee, Lake  Park,  Minn.,  relating  to  the 
national  farm  program:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

A  petition  signed  by  Walter  E.  McNulty, 
and  220  other  patients  of  the  Sunmount 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital,  at  Tup- 
per  Lake,  N.Y.,  favoring  the  continued  op- 
eration of  that  hospital:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  mavor  and 
council  of  the  city  of  Fort  Gaines,  Ga.,  fa- 
voring the  designation  of  the  lake  created 
by  the  Walter  F.  George  lock  and  dam  as 
"Lake  Winston  Churchill";  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF 
SOUTH  DAKOTA  LEGISLATURE 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Mundt],  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  placed  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  3, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  4th  ses- 
sion of  the  South  Dakota  State  Legisla- 
ture, together  with  a  statement  prepared 
by  him  relating  thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  concurrent  resolution  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  MtrnDT 
This  resolution  requests  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota  to  proclaim  the 
week  of  August  29.  1965,  as  Junior  Legion 
Bareball  Week.  We  In  South  Dakota  are 
proud  that  our  State  is  the  birthplace  of 
Junior  Legion  baseball,  which  this  year  Is 
observing  its  40th  anniversary. 

The  Little  World  Series,  representing  the 
Nation's  best  Junior  Legion  baseball  teams, 
will  be  played  In  South  Dakota  this  year. 
The  proclamation  of  Junior  Legion  Baseball 
Week  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  all  young  men 
who  participate  in  Junior  Legion  baseball 
and  to  the  fine  sponsorship  of  the  American 
Legion. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  3 
Concurrent  resolution   requesting  the   Gov- 
ernor to  proclaim  the  week  of  August  29. 
1965,  as  Junior  Legion  Baseball  Week 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  (the  Sen- 
ate concurring  therein)  : 

Whereas  South  Dakota  Is  the  birthplace  of 
Junior  Legion  baseball;  and 

Whereas  this  Is  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Junior  Legion  baseball;  and 

Whereas  the  Little  World  Series,  represent- 
ing the  Nation's  best  Junior  Legion  baseball 
teams,  will  be  played  In  South  Dakota  in 
1965;  and 


Whereas  Junior  Legion  baseball  contrib- 
uted directly  to  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  health  of  today's  young  men;  and 

Whereas  the  Little  World  Series,  the  young 
men  who  will  participate  in  the  event,  and 
all  Junior  Legion  baseball  players  merit  the 
recognition  and  attention  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  40th  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  (the  Senate  concurring  therein). 
That  the  Governor  proclaim  the  week  of 
August  29,  1965  as  Junior  Legion  Baseball 
Week;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  immediately  transmitted  by 
the  secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  and  to 
each  Member  of  the  Congress  from  this  State. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y. 


RESOLUTION  OP  MULLINS  PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH,  MULLINS,  S.C. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I 
am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  resolution  of  commendation 
in  behalf  of  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  as  approved  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Pee  Dee  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  on  January  26.  1965. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  eloquent  tribute  expressing 
gratitude  for  and  confidence  in  the  serv- 
ices of  this  great  American  patriot  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  appropriately 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
A  Resolution  Commending  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation,   Submitted    by    the   Mullins 
Presbyterian  Church,  Mullins,  S.C. 
Whereas  the  constitution  of  our  church 
provides  that  lower  courts  may  propose  to 
higher  courts  measures  as  may  be  of  com- 
mon advantage  to  the  whole  church;  and 

Whereas  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  testifies: 
"Think  not  that  I  have  come  to  abolish  the 
law  and  the  prophets;  I  have  come  not  to 
abolish  them  but  to  fulfill  them."  (Mat- 
thew 5:  17) ;  and 

Whereas  He  said:  "Render  to  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God's"  (Mark  12:  17);  and 
Whereas  the  Apostle  Paul  testifies;  'Let 
every  person  be  subject  to  the  governing  au- 
thorities. For  there  is  no  authority  except 
from  God,  and  those  that  exist  have  been 
instituted  by  God."   (Romans  12:  1);  and 

Whereas  the  Apostle  Peter  testifies:  "Be 
subject  for  the  Lord's  sake  to  every  human 
Institution,  whether  It  be  to  the  emperor 
as  supreme,  or  to  governors  as  sent  by  him 
to  punish  those  who  do  wrong  and  to  praise 
those  who  do  right.  For  it  is  God's  will 
that  by  doing  right  you  should  put  to  silence 
the  ignorance  of  foolish  men.  Live  as  free- 
men, yet  without  using  your  freedom  as  a 
pretext  for  evil;  but  live  as  servants  of  God. 
Honor  all  men.  Love  the  brotherhood.  Fear 
God.  Honor  the  emperor."  (I  Peter  2:  13- 
17) ;  and 

VSThereas  the  system  of  law  and  govern- 
ment In  the  United  States  of  America  is  not 
less  worthy  of  our  obedient  citizenship  than 
the  Roman  systeny  of  the  first  century;  and 
Whereas  for  a  period  of  40  years  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  under  its  di- 
rector, J.  Edgar  Hoover,  has  performed  an 
incomparably  excellent  service  to  God  and 


to  our  Nation  in  the  faithful  exercise  of  the 
Investigative  authority  It  has  under  our  svs- 
tern  of  Justice;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Hoover  has  always  employed 
a  policy  of  thoroughness,  strict  impartiality, 
and  careful  observance  of  the  human  rights 
and  constitutional  rights  of  all  citizens  in 
the  work  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation; and 

Whereas  this  consistently  faithful  service 
has  Immeasurably  fostered  and  sustained 
the  cause  of  justice  in  behalf  of  all  of  the 
citizens  of  our  country:  Therefore 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  Presbytery  of  Pee  Dee 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States,  hereby  gives  thanks  to  God  and 
highly  commends  our  fellow  Presbyterian 
servant  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation for  their  faithful,  Impartial,  and  ex- 
cellent service  In  the  cause  of  justice;  and 

That  this  Presbytery  propose  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  our  church  at  Its  next 
meeting  that  that  court  endorse  this  reso- 
lution as  a  testimony  that  is  of  common  ad- 
vantage to  our  whole  church  and  to  the 
cause  of  justice  In  our  Nation. 

At  the  direction  of  the  session,  convened 
January  25.  1965. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Mullins  Presbyterian 

Church, 
J.  Melvin  England, 

Pastor. 
A.  M.  Counts, 

Clerk  of  Session. 
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RESOLUTION   OP  INDIANA   BROAD- 
CASTERS ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent, for  appropriate  reference,  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Indiana  Broad- 
casters Association,  relating  to  the  pro- 
posed granting  of  superpower  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tion may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  of  Indiana   Broadcasters 
Association 

Whereas  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  is  now  considering  the  granting 
of  power  as  high  as  500.000  watts  for  the  12 
remaining  class  I  clear  channel  stations;  and 

Whereas  seven  radio  stations  that  pres- 
ently operate  with  the  maximum  of  50,000 
watts  have  requested  licenses  to  operate  with 
as  much  as  750,000  watts;  and 

Whereas  the  granting  of  superpower  of 
this  order  to  these  stations,  or  to  any  clear 
channel  station,  would  give  them  a  dominant 
voice  in  the  radio  medium  in  dissemination 
of  news,  information,  and  viewpoints,  and  an 
overall  competitive  advantage  In  coverage, 
listeners,  and  potential  advertising  reve- 
nues, etc.;  and 

Whereas  this  action  would  result  in  wide- 
spread interference  with  the  signals  of 
smaller  stations,  and  In  severe  adverse  im- 
pact on  the  Income  and  local  public  service 
potential  of  smaller  stations  everywhere; 
and 

Whereas  under  the  existing  radio  alloca- 
tions system  which  has  provided  diverse 
media  In  medium  and  smaller  sized  commu- 
nities in  all  areas  of  the  country,  this  action 
is  unnecessary  and  unwarranted,  even  for 
purposes  of  emergency  defense  communica- 
tions: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Indiana  Broadcasters 
Association  joins  many  other  State  associa- 
tions, independent  industry  groups  (Associa- 
tion   of    Broadcasting    Standards,    Daytime 


Broadcaster's  Association,  etc.)  in  register- 
ing unconditional  opposition  to  this  pro- 
posed granting  of  "superpower"  by  the  FCC; 
and  further  be  It 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  all  members  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  to  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  to  any 
other  appointed  or  elected  officials  or  groups 
interested  in  this  action. 

Done  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Monday.  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1965,  by  the  board  of  directors,  In- 
diana Broadcasters  Association.  Inc. 

Wm.  Thomas  Hamilton, 

President. 


nance    and   Private   Enterprise,    Agency   for 
International  Development. 


Attest : 


William  C.  Fowler, 

Secretary  treasurer. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  301.  A  bill  to  promote  public  knowledge 
of  progress  and  achievement  In  astronautics 
and  related  sciences  through  the  designation 
of  a  special  day  In  honor  of  Dr.  Robert 
Hutchlngs  Goddard,  the  father  of  modern 
rockets,  missiles,  and  astronautics  (Rept. 
No.  60). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  490.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Manson  unit,  Chelan  division.  Chief 
Joseph  Dam  project,  Washington,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  61 ) . 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  794.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  June  12, 
1948  (62  Stat.  382),  In  order  to  provide  for 
the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Kennewlck  division  extension, 
Yakima  project,  Washington,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  62). 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  60.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  designate  the  Nez  Perce  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  In  the  State  of  Idaho. 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  63). 

By  Mr.  METCAIiF,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.491.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Rec- 
reation Area,  and  for  other  purposes;  (Rept. 
No.  64). 

REPORT  ENTITLED  "REFUGEES 
PROM  COMMUNISM  IN  ASIA"  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  59) 

Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  submitted  a  report  entitled 
•Refuges  From  Communism  in  Asia," 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

Donald  W.  Hoagland,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Development  Fl- 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.  1050.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963  to  authorize  ad- 
ministrative expenses  for  State  plans  for  an 
additional  fiscal  year;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovern  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
on  p.  2187  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
Monday,  Feb.  8,  1965.) 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
S.  1051.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  provide,  as  a  substitute  for  the  exist- 
ing requirement  of  production  before  1830, 
that  antiques  may  be  Imported  free  of  duty 
If  they  exceed  100  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  importation;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  Mr.  Doug- 
las, Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York, 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McIntyhe,  Mr.  Met- 
CALF,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Nelson,   Mrs.   Neuberger,   Mr.   Pas- 
tore,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Willlams 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Yarborotjgh,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Ohio)  : 
S.  1052.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  Office  of  Con- 
sumers in  order  to  secure  within  the  Federal 
Government  effective  representation  of  the 
economic  Interests  of  consumers;  to  act  as  a 
central  clearinghouse  in  Government  for  con- 
sumer complaints;   to  disseminate  Informa- 
tion to  consumers;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to   the   Committee   on   Government   Opera- 
tions. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  1053.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft  and 
construction  of  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments for  the  Coast  Guard;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bni,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bartlett)  : 
S.  1054.  A  bill  to  make  clear  ohat  fisher- 
men's organizations,  regardless  of  their  tech- 
nical legal  status,  have  a  voice  In  the  ex- 
vessel  sale  of  fish  or  other  aquatic  products 
on  which  the  livelihood  of  their  members 
depends;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVTTS: 
S.  1055.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  acquisition 
and  preservation  of  the  real  property  known 
as  the  Ansley  Wilcox  House  In  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
as  a  national  historic  site;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtis  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York) : 
S.  1056.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  highways.  In 
order  to  permit  States  having  toU  and  free 
roads,  bridges,  and  tunnels  designated  as 
part  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways  to  designate  other  routes 


for  inclusion  In  the  Interstate  System  and 
to  increase  the  mileage  In  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  ho 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 
S.  1057.  A  bni  to  authorize  the  use  of  ex- 
cess Government-owned  foreign  currenclea 
to  finance  the  establishment  abroad  of  bl- 
natlonal  foimdatlons  for  educational  and 
scientific  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pulbright  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bin,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho) : 
S.  1058.  A  bni  to  require  fresh  potatoes 
purchased  or  sold  In  Interstate  commerce  to 
be  labeled  according  to  the  State  in  which 
such  potatoes  were  grown;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Church  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
S.  1059.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Mary   E. 
Gregory  Levin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  McGEE: 
S.  1060.  A   bni  for  the  relief  of  Gregorio 
Martin  Domingo,  Demetrla  Dlzon  Domingo, 
Marlon  Dlzon  Domingo,  and  Ray  Dlzon  Do- 
mingo; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  1061.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Margarlda 
Rodrlgues  da  snva;  and 

S.  1062.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mlsslonla 
Arsln  Varjabedlan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMATUERS: 
S.  1063.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  certain  amounts  paid  by  a  taxpayer  for 
tuition  and  fees  In  providing  a  higher  ed- 
ucation for  himself,  his  spouse,  and  his  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1064.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Juan  C.  Jacobe,  and  their  four  chUdren,  An- 
gela Jacobe,  Tereslta  Jacobe,  Leo  Jacobe,  and 
Ramon  Jacobe;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smathers  when  he 
Introduced  the  first  above-mentioned  blU, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  hetidlng.) 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia   (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Robertson)  : 
S.  1065.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  through  exchange 
the  Great  Falls  property  In  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia for  administration  in  connection  with 
the  George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  1066.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  provide  for  the  disposal  of  surplus  ma- 
terial in  the  national  stockpile  pursuant  to 
section  203 (J)  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Metcalf  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bin,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  1067.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Young 
Kvun  Kim:  and 

S.  1068.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Fred  E. 
Starr;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Morse,  and  Mr.  Douglas)  : 
S.  1069.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  604  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  so  as  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  funds  made  avaUable  under 
such  act  for  pejrment  for  petroleum  products 
at  prices  In  excess  of  competitive  market 
prices,  or  for  the  payment  of  barter  agents' 
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commissions;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 

S.  1070.  A  bill  to  encourage  preservation 
of  the  financial  solvency  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CLARK  ( for  himself.  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio)  : 

S.  1071.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  humane 
treatment  of  vertebrate  animals  used  in  ex- 
periments and  tests  by  recipients  of  grants 
from  the  United  States  and  by  agencies  and 
instrumentalities  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  he.idlng. ) 
By -Mr.  McGEE: 

S.  1072.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Riverton 
extension  unit.  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect, to  Include  all  the  Riverton  reclamation 
project  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  1073.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Frang- 
inlsot; 

S.  1074.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sang-Aroon 
Choopunta; 

S.  1075.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charlotte 
Schulz; 

S.  1076.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kurush 
Shahbaz: 

S.  1077.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Alex  Avestruz; 

S.  1078.  A  bill  for  thi  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ellseo  Cidre; 

S.  1079.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Manuel  S.  Llna;  and 

S.  1080.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mustaffa 
Muharrem  Aksoy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York)  : 

S.J.  Res.  45.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
appropriate  Federal  recognition  of  the 
Bowne  House,  Flushing,  NY.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


TO  PROVIDE  A  SUITABLE  ELEC- 
TRICAL PUBLIC  ADDRESS  SYSTEM 
FOR  SENATE  CHAMBER 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submitted 
a  resolution  (S.  Res.  80)  to  provide  a 
suitable  electrical  public  address  system 
for  Senate  Chamber,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  (a)  to  insure  that  debates 
of  the  Senate  may  be  heard  in  oil  parts  of  the 
Senate  Chamber  and  in  the  galleries  thereof, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  required  for  the  installation 
and  operation  within  the  Senate  Chamber  of 
a  suitable  electrical  public  address  system, 
including  a  microphone  placed  at  the  desk 
of  the  Presiding  Officer  and  at  the  desk  of 
each  Senator. 

(b)  To  the  extent  authorized  by  law,  the 
expenses  incurred  for  the  installation  and 
operation  of  such  public  address  system  may 
be  defrayed  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate. 


ANTIQUES   WHICH   MAY  BE   IM- 
PORTED FREE  OF  DUTY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  duty-free  importation 
of  certain  antiques  made  at  least  100 
years  prior  to  date  of  entry. 

The  tariff  schedules  of  the  United 
States  presently  provide  for  duty-free 
entry  of  certain  antiques  made  prior  to 
the  year  1830,  and  this  bill  would  sub- 
stitute for  this  criterion  a  requirement 
that  such  ai'ticles  may  be  made  at  least 
100  years  prior  to  date  of  entry. 

The  antiques  provision  in  the  free  list 
of  each  of  the  several  tariff  acts  preced- 
ing the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  provided  a 
minimum  age  requirement  of  100  years 
at  the  time  of  importation.  In  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  however,  there  were  sub- 
stituted for  this  provision  three  definite 
dates  for  duty-free  classification,  that  is, 
production  prior  to  the  year  1701  for  nags 
and  carpets;  1801  for  violins,  violas,  vio- 
loncellos, and  double  basses;  and  1830 
for  the  other  antiques  included  in  para- 
graph 1811  of  the  act. 

In  1959,  paragraph  1811  was  amended 
by  Public  Law  86-262  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  ethnographic  objects  made 
in  traditional  aboriginal  styles.  Instead 
of  establishing  a  fixed  year  cutoff  date 
for  such  articles,  however,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  they  could  be  entered  duty 
free  if  made  at  least  50  years  prior  to 
date  of  entry. 

In  the  case  of  antiques  generally,  it  is 
preferable  to  provide  a  criterion  based  on 
a  certain  number  of  years  of  age  rather 
than  on  production  prior  to  a  fixed  date. 

As  previously  indicated,  this  practice 
was  followed  consistently  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and 
has  been  utilized  more  recently  in  Public 
Law  86-262  with  respect  to  the  ethno- 
graphic articles  included  in  this  proposed 
legislation.  While  the  1830  cutoff  date 
established  in  the  1930  act  did,  in  effect, 
provide  at  the  time  of  its  enactment  an 
age  requirement  of  100  years,  the  provi- 
sion has  grown  progressively  more  re- 
strictive in  the  succeeding  years.  To  be 
entitled  to  duty-free  entry  today  under 
this  provision,  for  example,  an  antique 
would  have  to  have  been  made  more  than 
134  years  ago. 

This  proposal  would  provide  a  mini- 
mum age  criterion  with  respect  to  those 
articles  classifiable  under  the  other  an- 
tique provisions  in  the  description  imme- 
diately proceeding  item  766.20  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States. 
Duty-free  treatment  would  thus  be  ex- 
tended to  such  antiques  if  they  were 
made  at  least  100  years  prior  to  date  of 
entry.  This  bill  is  consistent  with  the 
original  action  of  Congress  in  providing 
for  the  duty-free  status  of  antiques. 

Legislation  of  this  nature  would  be  in 
keeping  with  present  international  prac- 
tice. The  enactment  of  this  proposal 
would  establish  uniformity  between  the 
tariff  treatment  of  antiques  by  the  United 
States  and  by  most  of  our  principal  trad- 
ing partners;  for  example,  the  Europeon 
Economic  Community,  the  United  King- 
dom, Japan,  et  cetera.  This  would  serve 
in  a  minor  way  to  further  the  purposes  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 


It  is  my  information  that  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Treasury,  Commerce,  and 
Labor,  as  well  as  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission  intei'pose  no  objection  to  a  pro- 
posal of  this  nature. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1051)  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  provide,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  existing  requirement  of  production 
before  1830,  that  antiques  may  be  im- 
ported free  of  duty  if  they  exceed  100 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  importation, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Dirksen,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


PROPOSED  OFFICE  OF 

CONSUMERS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
establish  an  independent  Office  of  Con- 
sumers, headed  by  a  Consumers  Counsel, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Doug- 
las, Gruening,  Hartke,  Inouye,  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York,  McGee,  McIntyre. 
Metcalf,  Mondale,  Morse,  Nelson,  Neu- 
berger,  Pastore,  Randolph,  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  Yarborough,  and  Young  of 
Ohio. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  bill,  thus 
far,  must  make  interesting  study  for  any 
class  in  political  science.  This  is  the 
third  time  a  recognizable  form  of  the 
bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate. 
Seventeen  Senators  join  me  in  sponsor- 
ing it  today.  In  the  past — when  Senator 
Kefauver  introduced  the  bill — the  num- 
ber has  run  as  high  as  21.  Yet — with 
the  exception  of  2  days  of  hearings  gra- 
ciously arranged  by  then-Senator  Hu- 
bert Humphrey — no  action  has  been 
taken  on  the  bill. 

Indeed  it  is  a  puzzle  why  a  bill  with 
such  advance  support  does  not  fare  bet- 
ter in  our  legislative  mill. 

As  I  introduce  the  bill  today,  knowing 
the  trials  awaiting  it,  I  take  heart  from 
the  wisdom  expressed  by  Victor  Hugo: 

There  is  one  thing  stronger  than  all  the 
armies  in  the  world  and  that  is  an  Idea 
whose  time  has  come. 

As  I  read  the  stirrings  in  our  country 
today,  I  am  most  hopeful  that  this  bill— 
which  could  not  be  enacted  into  law  in 
1959 — or  1961 — may  this  year  have 
reached  its  date  with  destiny. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  consumers  of  America  want  the  serv- 
ices which  an  Office  of  Consumers  would 
give  them.  Also,  I  suspect  that  many 
Senators  who  found  the  idea  sterile  in 
1959  will  give  it  more  serious  considera- 
tion today  because  of  the  new  awareness 
all  of  us  have  of  a  consumer  identifica- 
tion spreading  throughout  America. 

My  reaction  to  demand  for  this  Office 
from  consumers  is,  frankly,  "Why 
shouldn't  they  have  it?"  In  brief,  this 
Office  would  be  expected  to  look  out  for 
the  economic  interests  of  American  con- 
sumers. This  it  would  do  by  seeing  that 
the  consumer  viewpoint  is  considered  in 
formation  of  Government  policies,  by 
serving  as  a  clearinghouse  for  consumer 
complaints  and  by  disseminating  infor- 
mation beneficial  to  consumers. 
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In  other  words,  the  Office  would  pro- 
vide a  representative  for  the  special  in- 
terest group  known  as  consumers.  Sev- 
eral other  special  interest  groups  already 
have  separate  agencies  representing 
their  views  in  government.  The  De- 
partments of  Commerce,  Agriculture, 
and  Labor — although  seeking  always  to 
balance  group  concern  with  the  public 
interest — business,  farmers,  and  workers 
respectively.  But  190  million-plus  con- 
sumers have  no  agency  of  their  own  rep- 
resenting them  directly. 

This  we  propose  to  remedy  with  this 

bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  introduction  of  the  bill  is  in  no  way 
a  criticism  of  the  work  being  done  by 
Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  special  assistant 
to  the  President  for  consumer  affairs,  or 
of  the  Consumers  Advisory  Council. 

On  the  contraiy,  their  record  has  been 
impressive.  However,  their  major  re- 
sponsibility is  to  advise  the  President; 
and,  in  general,  the  responsibilities  and 
authority  are  more  limited  than  the  Con- 
sumers Counsel  would  be  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  lie  on  the  table  for  48 
hours  so  that  other  Senators  may  join  in 
cosponsoring  it.  Also,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  full 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection  the  re- 
quests of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  are 
granted. 

The  bill  (S.  1052)  to  establish  an  Of- 
fice of  Consumers  in  order  to  secure 
within  the  Federal  Government  effective 
representation  of  the  economic  interests 
of  consumers;  to  act  as  a  central  clear- 
inghouse in  Government  for  consumer 
complaints;  to  disseminate  information 
to  consumers:  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hart  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumers  Act  of 
1965". 

OFFICE    OF    CONSUMERS    ESTABLISHES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment an  independent  agency  to  be  known  as 
the  Office  of  Consumers  (referred  to  herein- 
after as  the  "Office"). 

(b)  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  Con- 
sumers Counsel  (referred  to  hereinafter  as 
the  "Counsel"),  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  officers  of  the  class  named 
in  section  303(C)  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Act  of  1964. 

(c)  There  shall  be  in  the  Office  an  Asso- 
ciate Consumers  Counsel  (referred  to  here- 
inafter as  the  "Associate  Counsel")  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  officers  of  the  class  named 
in  section  303(D)  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Act  of  1964.  The  Associate  Counsel 
shall  perform  such  duties  and  exercise  such 
powers  as  the  Counsel  shall  prescribe.    Dur- 


ing the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Counsel, 
or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of 
Counsel,  the  Associate  Counsel  shall  act  as 
Counsel. 

(d)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  may 
engage  in  any  other  business,  vocation,  or 
employment  while  serving  as  such.  No  in- 
dividual may  be  appointed  or  serve  as  an  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  Office — 

(1)  while  he  holds  legal  title  to,  cr  bene- 
ficial equitable  interest  In,  share  capital  (A) 
exceeding  in  market  value  $  in  any  cor- 
poration engaged  in  the  production,  distri- 
bution, or  sale  of  goods  or  services  affecting 
consumers,  or  (B)  exceeding  In  market  value 
$       In  more  than  one  such  corporation;  or 

(2)  if  within  years  he  has  served  as  an 
officer  or  director  of  any  such  corporation. 

POWERS    AND    DITTIES    OF   THE    COUNSEI. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Counsel  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  exercise  of  all  powers  and  the 
discharge  of  all  duties  of  the  Office,  and  shall 
have  authority  to  direct  and  supervise  all 
personnel  and  activities  thereof. 

(b)  The  Counsel  Is  authorized,  subject  to 
the  civil  service  laws  and  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  may 
be  required  for  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Office. 

(c)  The  Counsel  may  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  functions  vested  in  him  or  in 
the  Office,  and  he  may  delegate  authority  for 
the  performance  of  any  such  function  to  any 
officer  or  employee  under  his  direction  and 
supervision. 

(d)  The  Counsel  shall  cause  a  seal  of  of- 
fice to  be  made  for  the  Office,  of  such  design 
as  the  President  shall  approve,  and  Judicial 
notice  shall  be  taken  thereof. 

(e)  The  Counsel  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  In  January  of  each  year  a  report 
which  shall  Include  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  activities  and  accomplishments 
of  the  Office  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  and  such  recommendations  for  addi- 
tional legislation  as  he  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  desirable  to  protect  the  economic 
interests  of  consumers  within  the  United 
States. 

FtTNCTIONS  OF  THE  OFFICE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Office 
In  the  performance  of  its  functions,  to  pro- 
tect and  promote  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  as  consumers  of  goods 
and  services  made  available  to  them  through 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  Office  Include  the 
following : 

( 1 )  To  present  the  viewpoint  of  consumers 
of  goods  and  services  within  the  United  States 
In  the  formulation  of  policies  of  the  Govern- 
ment; 

(2)  To  represent  the  economic  Interests  of 
consumers  of  the  United  States  In  proceed- 
ings before  courts  and  regulatory  agencies  of 
the  United  States  to  the  extent  to  which  au- 
thorization therefor  Is  provided  by  section  5 
of  this  Act; 

(3)  To  conduct  annually  a  National  Con- 
sumers' Conference,  to  be  attended  by  ex- 
perts on  consumer  education  and  by  repre- 
sentatives of  organizations  engaged  in  foster- 
ing and  protecting  the  interests  of  consiuners 
of  goods  and  services  within  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Informa- 
tion, recommendations,  and  suggestions 
necessary  or  desirable  for  the  effective  per- 
formance of  other  functions  of  the  Office. 

(4)  To  receive,  assemble,  evaluate,  act  up- 
on, and  disseminate  Information  helpful  to 
consumers  of  the  United  States  In  perform- 
ing their  economic  function  more  efficiently. 
Including  Information  concerning  commer- 
cial and  trade  practices  adversely  affecting 
their  economic  Interests,  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act;   and 


(5)  To  perform  such  other  functions  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

REPEESENTATION    OF    CONSUMEKS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Whenever  there  Is  pending  be- 
fore any  regulatory  agency  of  the  United 
States  (as  defined  by  section  10  of  this  Act) 
any  matter  or  proceeding  which  does  not  In- 
volve the  adjudication  of  the  alleged  viola- 
tion, by  any  Individual  or  corporation  named 
as  a  defendant  or  respondent  therein,  of  any 
statute  of  the  United  States  or  any  rule  or 
regulation  promulgated  thereunder,  and  the 
Counsel  finds  that  the  determination  of  such 
matter  or  proceeding  may  affect  substantially 
the  economic  Interests  of  constuners  within 
the  United  States,  the  Office  shall  be  entitled 
as  a  matter  of  right  to  intervene  In  such 
matter  or  proceeding  as  a  party  to  represent 
the  public  Interest  of  consumers  by  filing 
with  such  agency  a  duly  certified  copy  of  the 
finding  so  made  by  the  Counsel.  Upon  any 
such  intervention,  the  Office,  through  any 
officer  or  employee  designated  by  the  Counsel 
for  that  purpose,  shall  present  to  such  reg- 
ulatory agency,  in  conformity  with  the  rules 
of  practice  and  procedure  thereof,  such  evi- 
dence, briefs,  and  argument  as  It  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  for  the  effective  protec- 
tion of  the  economic  Interests  of  such 
consumers. 

(b)  Whenever — 

( 1 )  there  Is  pending  before  any  regulatory 
agency  of  the  United  States  any  matter  or 
proceeding  relating  to  the  trade  or  commerce 
of  the  United  States  which  does  Involve  the 
adjudication  of  the  alleged  violation,  by  any 
individual  or  corporation  named  as  a  defend- 
ant or  respondent  therein,  of  any  statute  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  rule  or  regulation 
promulgated  thereunder,  or 

(2)  there  is  pending  before  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  any  matter  or 
proceeding  Involving  the  trade  or  commerce 
of  the  United  States  to  which  the  United 
States  or  any  regulatory  agency  of  the  United 
States  is  a  party, 

the  Office  upon  its  own  motion  may,  and 
upon  written  request  made  by  the  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  or  such  regu- 
latory agency  who  Is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  presenting  the  case  for  the  Government 
In  that  matter  or  proceeding  shaU,  certify 
to  such  officer  or  employee  all  evidence  and 
Information  In  the  possession  of  the  Office 
relevant  to  that  matter  or  proceeding. 

(c)  Whenever  there  is  pending  before  any 
appellate  court  of  the  United  States  any  mat- 
ter or  proceeding  Involving  the  review  of — 

(1)  an  order  or  determination  made  by 
any  regulatory  agency  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  trade  or  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  or 

(2)  any  Judgment,  decree,  or  order  en- 
tered by  a  district  court  of  the  United  States 
In  any  civil  action  Involving  the  trade  or 
commerce  of  the  United  States, 

and  the  Counsel  finds  that  the  action  taken 
by  the  appellate  court  upon  such  review  may 
affect  substantially  the  economic  Interests 
of  consumers  within  the  United  States,  the 
Office,  subject  to  the  rules  of  practice  and 
procedure  of  such  appellate  court,  may  make 
application  to  the  court  for  leave  to  file  in 
such  matter  or  proceeding  a  brief  as  amicus 
curiae,  or  to  present  to  the  court,  oral  argu- 
ment therein,  or  both,  except  that  no  such 
application  may  be  filed  by  the  Office  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Attorney  General  In 
any  matter  or  proceeding  (A)  to  which  the 
United  States  or  any  regulatory  sgency  of 
the  United  States  is  a  party,  or  (B)  in  which 
the  Attorney  General  has  been  granted  leave 
to  Intervene  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
or  any  regulatory  agency  of  the  United 
States.  Upon  the  filing  by  the  Office  of  such 
application,  supported  by  a  duly  certified 
copy  of  the  finding  so  made  by  the  Counsel 
and  such  other  showing  as  the  court  may 
require  to  demonstrate  that  the  action  taken 
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upon  such  review  may  substantially  affect 
the  economic  Interests  of  consumers  within 
the  United  States,  the  appellate  court  In  Its 
discretion  may  grant  such  application. 

(d)  The  Counsel  or  any  other  attorney 
of  the  Office  specially  designated  by  the  Coun- 
sel for  that  purpose,  shall  be  entitled  to 
enter  an  appearance  on  behalf  of  the  Office 
before  any  court  (except  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court)  or  regulatory  agency  of  the 
United  States,  without  other  compliance  with 
any  requirement  for  admission  to  practice 
before  such  court  or  agency,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  any  application  or  taking  any 
action  which  is  authorized  by  subsection 
(a) .  (b) ,  or  (c)  of  this  section. 

CONSUMES  COMPL.MNTS  AND  INFORMATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Office  to  receive  from  consumers  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  evaluate,  complaints 
concerning  commercial  and  trade  practices 
employed  In  the  production,  distribution, 
and  furnishing  of  goods  and  services  to  or 
for  the  use  of  such  consumers  which  may 
be  detrimental  to  their  economic  Interests. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  any  complaint  dis- 
closing the  use  of  any  commercial  or  trade 
practice  detrimental  to  the  economic  In- 
terests of  consumers  within  the  United  States 
by  any  producer,  distributor,  or  supplier  of 
goods  or  services,  the  Office  may  transmit 
to  such  producer,  distributor,  or  supplier 
written  notice  as  to  the  nature  of  the  prac- 
tice concerning  which  complaint  has  been 
made,  and  shall  take  such  other  action  within 
the  authority  of  the  Office  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  secure  for  the  complainant  re- 
lief from  such  practice.  If  effective  action 
to  secure  such  relief  for  the  complainant 
cannot  be  taken  by  the  Office  under  author- 
ity conferred  upon  It,  such  complaint  shall 
be  transmitted  by  the  Office  to  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States  whose 
regulatory  or  other  authority  provides  the 
most  effective  available  means  to  secure  such 
relief  for  the  complainant.  That  depart- 
ment or  agency  shall  then  consider  the 
complaint  so  transmitted,  take  such  action 
thereon  as  that  department  or  agency  shall 
determine  to  be  appropriate,  and  transmit 
to  the  complainant  a  written  reply  describ- 
ing the  action  so  taken  or,  If  no  action  is 
taken  upon  such  complaint,  the  reason  for 
its  inaction.  A  copy  of  each  such  reply  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  Office. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Office  receives  from  any 
source  any  information  disclosing  a  probable 
violation  of  ( 1 )  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
(2)  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  of  any 
administrative  officer  or  regulatory  agency 
of  the  United  States,  or  (3)  any  Judgment, 
decree,  or  order  of  any  court  of  the  United 
States,  relating  to  the  trade  or  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  the  Office  shall  transmit 
promptly,  to  the  officer  or  agency  charged 
with  the  duty  of  enforcing  such  law,  rule, 
regulation,  order.  Judgment,  or  decree,  for 
appropriate  action,  such  evidence  and  in- 
formation as  the  Office  may  have  concerning 
such  probable  violation.  It  shall  be  the 
continuing  duty  of  the  Office  to  ascertain 
the  nature  and  extent  of  action  taken  with 
^  regard  to  probable  violations  so  reported. 

Id)  The  Office  shall  publish  from  time  to 
time  and  disseminate  to  the  public.  In  such 
manner  and  form  as  the  Office  may  deter- 
mine to  be  most  effective,  information  con- 
cerning— 

( 1 )  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Office; 
and 

(2)  problems  encountered  by  consumers 
generally  within  the  United  States,  Including 
particular  commercial  and  trade  practices 
which  are  detrimental  to  the  economic  in- 
terests of  such  consumers. 

SURVEYS    AND    INVESTIGATIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Office,  in  the  public  Interest — 

(1)  to  conduct  surveys  and  investigations 
with  respect  to  the  following  matters — 


(A)  the  productive  capacity  for,  and  the 
production  of,  goods  affecting  consumers 
within  the  United  States; 

(B)  the  systems  and  mechanisms  In  use 
for  the  distribution  of  such  goods,  and  the 
effects  thereof; 

(C)  the  levels  of  prices  for  goods  and 
services  affecting  consumers,  the  factors 
entering  into  their  establishment,  and  their 
reasonableness; 

(D)  the  quality  and  suitability  of  goods 
affecting  consumers,  and  the  factors  Influ- 
encing the  quality  and  suitability  of  such 
goods;  and 

(E)  the  degree  to  which  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  United  States  succeeds  in 
satisfying  consumer  needs  for  goods  and 
services;  and 

(2)  to  analyze  and  disseminate  to  the 
public  information  through  such  investiga- 
tions and  surveys. 

(b)  In  the  conduct  of  siu'veys  and  In- 
vestigations on  such  matters,  the  Office  shall 
have  power — 

(1)  to  gather  from  any  corporation  en- 
gaged in  commerce  having  assets  exceeding 
$5,000,000  in  value,  and  to  compile,  informa- 
tion which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Counsel  is 
necessary  for  an  adequate  investigation,  sur- 
vey, or  analysis  of  the  matters  specified  In 
section  7(a)  (1); 

(2)  to  require  any  such  corporation,  or 
any  division  or  subsidiary  thereof,  to  file 
with  the  Office  in  such  form  as  it  may  pre- 
scribe annual  or  special,  or  both  annual  and 
special,  reports  or  answers  in  writing  to 
specific  questions,  furnishing  to  the  Office 
such  information  as  it  may  require  with  re- 
gard to  the  matters  described  in  section 
7(a)  (1),  which  reports  and  answers  shall  be 
made  under  oath  if  so  prescribed  by  the 
Office,  and  shall  be  filed  with  the  Office 
within  such  reasonable  period  as  it  may 
prescribe;  and 

(3)  except  as  provided  by  subsection  (c), 
to  make  public  from  time  to  time  such  por- 
tions of  the  information  obtained  by  it 
hereunder  as  it  deems  expedient  In  the  pub- 
lic interest,  and  to  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  its  reports  in  such  manner  and  form 
as  may  be  best  adapted  for  public  informa- 
tion and  use. 

(c)  Information  received  by  the  Office 
concerning  the  cost  of  production  or  dis- 
tribution of  any  product  by  any  such  cor- 
poration, or  any  division  or  subsidiary 
thereof,  may  be  made  public  only  in  a  form 
which  does  not  disclose  such  information 
with  respect  to  any  particular  corporation, 
or  any  division  or  subsidiary  thereof. 

(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  Office  to  engage 
In  any  program  of  testing  for  the  purpose  of 
determining,  as  among  the  products  of  differ- 
ent producers,  the  relative  merits  or  suitabil- 
ity of  products  of  any  class  or  type. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  conductlng*surveys 
and  investigation^  under  this  Act,  the  Office 
shall  have  all  powers  which  are  conferred 
upon  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  by  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  investigations 
made  by  that  Commission  under  that  Act. 
except  that  the  Office  may  not  grant  to  any 
person  any  Immunity  from  prosecution,  pen- 
alty, or  forfeiture  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  that  section  without  first  ob- 
taining the  written  consent  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  serving  upon  such  person  a  duly 
certified  copy  of  any  consent  therefor  granted 
by  the  Attorney  General.  The  provisions  of 
section  10  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  shall  apply  to  the  act  or  omission  of  any 
person,  partnership,  or  corporation  with  re- 
gard to  any  subpena.  order,  requirement,  or 
Information  of  the  Office  to  the  same  extent, 
and  with  the  same  effect,  as  if  such  act  or 
omission  had  occurred  with  regard  to  a  like 
subpena,  order,  or  requirement,  or  with  ref- 
erence to  like  information,  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 


CONSULTING  SERVICE  AND  COOPERATIVE 
ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  In  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions, the  Office  Is  authorized  to — 

(1)  procure  by  contract  services  as  pro- 
vided by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2, 
1946  (60  Stat.  810,  as  amended;  5  U.S.C.  55a)' 
at  rates  of  compensation  not  exceeding  $7o 
per  diem  for  the  personal  services  of  individ- 
uals; 

(2)  appoint  such  advisory  committees  as 
It  may  determine  to  be  necessary  for  the 
effective  performance  of  its  functions: 

(3)  designate  representatives  to  serve  on 
such  committees  as  the  Office  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  main- 
tain effective  liaison  with  other  departments, 
agencies,  and  Instrumentalities  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  State,  and  with  nongovern- 
mental organizations,  engaged  in  activities 
related  to  the  functions  of  the  Office;  and 

(4)  use  the  services,  personnel,  and  facili- 
ties  of  other  Federal,  State,  and  private 
agencies  and  Instrumentalities  with  the 
consent  of  such  agencies  and  Instrumentali- 
ties,  with  or  without  reimbursement  there- 
for. 

(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Counsel, 
each  department,  agency,  and  Instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and 
directed — 

(1)  to  make  its  services,  personnel,  and 
facilities  available  to  the  greatest  practicable 
extent  to  the  Office  In  the  performance  of 
its  functions;  and 

(2)  subject  to  provisions  of  law  and  reg- 
ulations relating  to  the  classification  of  In- 
formation In  the  interest  of  national  se- 
curity, to  furnish  to  the  Office  such  informa- 
tion, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  as 
the  Counsel  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  the  functions  of 
the  Office. 

SAVING  PROVISION 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  alter,  modify,  or  Impair  any 
provision  of  the  antitrust  laws,  or  of  any 
Act  providing  for  the  regulation  of  the  trade 
or  commerce  of  the  United  States,  or  to  pre- 
vent or  impair  the  administration  or  enforce- 
ment of  any  such  provision  of  law. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  10.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  terms  "commerce"  and  "corpora- 
tion" have  the  meaning  given  to  such  terms 
by  section  4  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  44); 

(b)  The  term  "regulatory  agency  of  the 
United  States"  Includes  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission,  and  any 
other  board,  commission,  or  other  agency 
of  the  United  States  hereafter  established 
which  is  charged  with  administrative  or  reg- 
ulatory duties  with  respect  to  the  trade  or 
commerce  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The   term  "antitrust  law"   includes — 

(1)  each  provision  of  law  defined  as  one 
of  the  antitrust  laws  by  section  1  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  supplement  existing  laws 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  October 
15,  1914  (38  Stat.  730,  as  amended;  15  U.S.C. 
12 ) ,  commonly  known  as  the  Clayton  Act; 

(2)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  41  etseq); 

(3)  section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  amend  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against  un- 
lawful restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for 
other  purposes',  approved  October  15,  1914,  as 
amended  (U.S.C,  title  15,  sec.  13),  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  June  19,  1936  (49 
Stat.  1528;  15  U.S.C.  13a),  conunonly  known 
as  the  Robinson-Patman  Act;  and 
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(4)  any  statute  hereafter  enacted  by  the 
Congress  which  prohibits  or  makes  available 
to  the  United  States  any  remedy  with  respect 
to  any  restraint  upon  or  monopolization  of 
commerce,  or  any  unfair  trade  practice  or  un- 
fair method  of  competition  In  or  affecting 
commerce. 

(d)  The  term  "State"  includes  any  State, 
territory,  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

SEC  11.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Office  such  sums  as  may 
be  required  to  carry  Into  effect  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  COAST 
GUARD 

Ml-.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore 
establishments  for  the  Coast  Guard.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasui-y,  re- 
questing the  proposed  legislation,  to- 
gether with  a  memorandum  relating  to 
the  bill,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  and 
memorandum  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1053)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  procui'ement  of  vessels  and 
aircraft  and  construction  of  shore  and 
offshore  establishments  for  the  Coast 
Guard,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  letter  and  memorandum,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Magnuson,  are  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  1, 1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  bill,  "to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  procurement  of  vessels  and 
aircraft  and  construction  of  shore  and  off- 
shore establlEhments  for  the  Coast  Guard." 

This  proposal  results  from  the  require- 
ments of  Public  Law  88-45  which  provided 
that  no  funds  could  be  appropriated  to  or 
for  the  use  of  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  pro- 
curement of  vessels  or  aircraft  or  the  con- 
struction of  shore  or  offshore  establishments 
unless  the  appropriation  of  such  funds  had 
been  authorized  by  legislation  enacted  after 
December  31,  1963. 

This  is  the  second  bill  to  be  submitted 
since  adoption  of  the  authorization  pro- 
cedure. The  format  of  the  bill  has  been 
changed  somewhat  from  the  previous  bill 
submitted  in  order  to  present  the  informa- 
tion in  a  more  meaningful  manner  and  to 
conform  the  bill  more  closely  to  the  practice 
followed  by  the  Department  of  Defense  in  the 
submission  of  its  authorization  bills. 

The  Department  has  previously  noted  Its 
understanding  of  the  intention  of  the  au- 
thorization bill.  Public  Law  88-45,  to  apply 
to  major  facilities  and  major  constructions 
and  not  to  the  individual  specification  and 
authorization  of  minor  facilities.  The  bill 
submitted  herewith  departs  to  a  slight  ex- 
tent from  this  understanding,  principally 
because  of  doubts  engendered  last  year  by 
the  separation  of  the  acquisition,  construc- 
tion,   and    improvement   program    Into   two 


parts,  one  requiring  authorization  and  the 
other  requiring  no  authorization.  Although 
the  bill  may  go  somewhat  further  than  the 
literal  requirements  of  Public  Law  88-45,  the 
Department  feels  that  it  is  more  appro- 
priate to  include  all  items  of  the  acquisition, 
construction,  and  improvement  program. 

With  respect  to  what  may  be  referred  to  as 
minor  items,  the  bill  does  not  itemize  the 
aids  to  navigation  projects  or  the  advanced 
planning  projects  for  which  comparatively 
minor  siuns  are  required.  The  Inclusion  of 
all  the  items  under  these  general  headings 
would  have  unduly  lengthened  the  bill.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  authorization  for 
aircraft  includes  replacement  of  existing  air- 
craft as  w^ell  as  augmentation  aircraft  to 
enable  the  establishment  or  enlargement  of 
aviation  units.  Additionally,  it  Includes  as- 
sociated spare  parts  and  ground  support 
equipment. 

There  is  attached  a  memorandum  listing 
in  summary  form  the  procurement  and  con- 
struction programs  for  which  appropriations 
would  be  authorized  by  the  proposed  bill.  In 
further  support  of  this  legislation,  the  cogni- 
zant legislative  committees  will  be  furnished 
detailed  information  with  respect  to  each 
program  for  which  fund  authorization  Is 
being  requested  In  a  form  identical  to  that 
being  submitted  in  explanation  and  justifica- 
tlon  of  the  budget  request.  Additionally, 
the  Department  will  be  prepared  to  submit 
any  other  data  that  the  committees  or  their 
staffs  may  require. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
this  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  sim- 
ilar bill  has  been  trtmsmitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  the  proposed  leg- 
islation would  be  in  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  Dillon. 

Memorandum:  Summary  of  fiscal  year  1966, 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  program  for  procurement 
of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  for  construction 
of  shore  and  offshore  establishments 

VESSELS 

For  procurement,  extension  of 
service  life,  and  increasing 
capability  of  vessels: 

(A)  Procurement: 

Three  high-endurance  cut- 
ters to  replace  three  large 
overage    cutters $45,000,000 

Pour  medium-endurance 
cutters  to  replace  four 
overage  patrol  vessels 15,000,000 

Two  inland  tenders  to  re- 
place two  overage,  obsolete 
tenders 1,400,000 

One  medium-endurance 
vessel  to  enforce  U.S.  laws 
and  international  treaties 
In  Alaskan  waters 3,750,000 

One  river  tender  to  service 
aids  to  navigation  on  the 
Missouri  River  (see  Item 
C4  below  for  barge  con- 
version and  item  16  under 
construction  for  moor- 
ing)   687,000 

Three  small  patrol  cutters 
to  Improve  search  and 
rescue  coverage  In  areas 
of  Increased  boating  ac- 
tivity        1,105,000 

(B)  Extension  of  service  life: 
Improve  icebreakers  by  im- 
proved habltabillty,  mod- 
ifications to  engine  rooms 
and  control  areas  and  in- 
stallation    of     helicopter 

hangar  on  one  icebreaker.       1, 125,  000 
Enlarge    operations    center 
on  four  255'  high-endur- 
ance   cutters 400,000 


Memorandum:  Summary  of  fiscal  year  1968, 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  program  for  procurement 
of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  for  constrv/;tion 
of  shore  and  offshore  establishments — Con. 

VESSELS — continued 

For  procurement,  etc. — Con. 

Rehabilitate  one  183'  re- 
serve training  vessel $150.  000 

(C)   Increasing  capability: 

Install  oceanographlc  equip- 
ment on  nine  high-en- 
durance cutters  to  permit 
participation  in  national 
oceanographlc  program —  720, 000 

Install  secure  communica- 
tions equipment  on  seven 
hlgh-endiu'ance  cutters 
to  provide  communica- 
tions compatibility  with 
the    Navy 1,739,000 

Improve  two  seagoing  tend- 
ers by  the  Installation  of 
bow  thrusters  to  permit 
increased  mission  accom- 
plishment under  adverse 
weather  conditions 200,000 

Convert  one  barge  for  aids 
to  navigation  servicing  to 
be  assigned  to  a  Missouri 
River  pusher  tender  (see 
item  (a)  5  above  for 
tender   construction) 40,000 


Total  vessels 71,316,000 

adjceaft 
For  procurement  of  aircraft: 

Five  medium-range  helicop- 
ters and  associated  ground 
support  equipment  to  re- 
place overage  helicopters 3,070,000 

Pour  long-range  helicopters 
to  replace  four  overage 
fixed-wing  amphibious  air- 
planes        6,  010, 000 

One  long-range  airplane  to  re- 
place one  overage  electronic 
survey    airplane 2,615,000 

Eight  mediiun-range  hell- 
copters  and  associated 
ground  support  for  Im- 
proved search  and  rescue 
protection  in  areas  not  ade- 
quately covered  and  to  sup- 
port existing  fieet 4,803,000 

Total  aircraft 16, 498,  000 

construction 

For  establishment  or  develop- 
ment of  Installations  and 
facilities  by  acquisition, 
construction,  conversion, 
extension,  or  Installation  of 
permanent  or  temporary 
public  works,  including  the 
preparation  of  sites  and 
furnishing  of  appurte- 
nances, utilities,  and  equip- 
ment for  the  following: 

Atlantic  Coast:  Offshore  light 
platform  at  New  York  Har- 
bor entrance  to  replace 
lightship 2.100,000 

Air  Station,  New  Orleans,  La.: 
Hangar    construction 1,071,000 

Alaska:  Hangar  fire  protec- 
tion at  Air  Station,  Annette 
Island,  and  landing  pads 
for  helicopters  at  various 
locations 402,000 

Saugertles,  N.Y.:  Wharf,  buoy 
maintenance  shed,  and  an 
engineering  and  adminis- 
tration building  for  light 
attendant  station 260,000 

Station,  Boothbay  Harbor, 
Maine:  Pier,  barracks,  mess- 
ing, and  operations  build- 
ing, and  public  family 
quarters 419,000 
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Memorandum:  Summary  of  fiscal  year  1966, 

VS.  Coast  Guard  program  for  procurement 

of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  for  construction 

of  shore  and  offshore  establishments — Con. 

CONSTRUCTION — Continued 

For     establishment,     etc. — Con. 

Station,  Ocean  City,  Md.: 
Provide  moorings $166,000 

Rio  Vista,  Calif.:  Barracks 
and  messing  building,  op- 
erations, and  administra- 
tion building  and  small 
boat  pier  for  multi- 
purpose Coast  Guard  sta- 
tion   525,000 

Electronics  Engineering  Sta- 
tion. Wildwood,  N.J.:  Ad- 
ministration -  Laboratory 
building  and  supply  build- 
ing   257.000 

Southern  California:  Com- 
mimications  facilities  im- 
provement   500,000 

Base,  Galveston,  Tex.:  Pier 
for  medium-endurance  cut- 
ter   480,000 

Base,  South  Portland,  Maine: 
Barracks,  messing,  admin- 
istration, and  operations 
building 453.  000 

Grand  Isle,  La.:  Loran-A  sta- 
tion   781. 000 

Station,  New  Castle,  N.H.: 
Barracks  and  administra- 
tion building  and  public 
family    quarters 325.  000 

Station,  Ilwaco,  Wash.: 
Moorings,  barracks,  messing, 
and  administration  build- 
ing, and  public  family 
quarters 965,000 

Station,  Avon.  N.J.:  Bar- 
racks building  and  public 
family    quarters 553,000 

Florence,  Nebr.:  Moorings 
for  river  tender  (see  item 
(A)  5  for  tender  construc- 
tion)   19,000 

Base,  New  Orleans,  La.:  Bar- 
racks building  and  an  ad- 
ministration and  operations 
building  on  leased  premises 
with    long-term    lease 1,320.000 

Air  Station,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C.:  Barracks  building  and 
sewage    disposal    facility—       2,  860,  000 

Air  Station,  B.irbers  Point, 
Hawau:  Barracks  building..  529,  000 

Yard,  Curtis  Bay,  Md.:  Re- 
place   crane 320,000 

Station,  Corpus  Chrlsti,  Tex.: 
Wharf  extension  for  me- 
dium-endurance cutter 274,000 

Recruit  training  center.  Cape 
May,  N.J.:  Barracks  build- 
ing   950, 000 

Recruit  training  center,  Ala- 
meda, Calif.:  Galley  and 
mess  hall  building 971,  000 

Academy,  New  London,  Conn.: 
Develop  waterfront  and  oth- 
er Improvements 1,700,000 

Various  locations:  Aids  to 
navigation  projects  includ- 
ing, where  necessary,  ad- 
vance planning  and  acqui- 
sition of  sites 2,036.000 

Various  locations:  Advance 
planning,  construction  de- 
sign, architectural  services, 
and  acquisition  of  sites  in 
connection  with  public 
works  projects  not  other- 
wise authorized  by  law 1,200,000 


Total  shore  and  offshore 

establishments 21,436,000 


VOICE  BY  FISHERMEN'S  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS IN  EX-VESSEL  SALE  OF 
FISH 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alaska  [Mr.  BartlettI 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  permit  fishermen's  organizations  a 
voice  in  the  ex-vessel  sale  of  fish  or  other 
aquatic  products  on  which  the  livelihood 
of  their  members  depends. 

This  legislative  proposal  is  similar  to 
the  bill,  S.  1135,  which  I  introduced  in 
the  last  Congress.  Hearings  were  held 
on  this  legislation  but  no  final  action  was 
taken  because  of  the  congested  condition 
of  the  calendar. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  establish  a 
sound  economic  relationship  between 
fishermen,  vessel  owners,  fish  dealers, 
and  canners  and  thereby  further  the  de- 
velopment of  the  U.S.  fishing  industry 
and  interest  of  the  consumer. 

As  a  result  of  the  antitrust  actions  and 
Federal  Ti'ade  Commission  rulings  about 
10  years  ago,  many  fishermen  today  find 
themselves  in  a  legal  no-man's  land  when 
it  comes  to  bargaining  collectively  with 
fish  buyers  and  vessel  operators  over  the 
conditions  and  price  under  which  they 
will  deliver  their  fish.  This  uncertainty 
has  created  enormous  difficulties  in  the 
effort  to  reach  just  and  timely  determi- 
nations of  the  disputes  that  have  arisen 
between  those  most  directly  concerned 
with  our  fishing  industry  and  the  welfare 
of  our  flshei-men. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  em- 
ployment relationships  in  the  fishing  in- 
dustry present  a  unique  system  and  do 
not  fit  into  the  general  pattern  of  labor 
relations  law.  Fishermen  who  depend 
upon  arrangements  between  vessel  own- 
ers or  skippers  and  dealers  or  canners 
are  not  employees  of  the  buyers  of  the 
fish  and  therefore  have  been  unable  to 
bargain  directly  with  them.  The  fisher- 
men are  considered  employees  of  the 
vessel  owners  or  skippers.  In  this  situa- 
tion they  must  therefore  depend  solely 
upon  the  vessel  owners'  or  skippers'  suc- 
cess in  obtaining  a  good  price  for  the 
catch  because  the  fishermen's  wages  are 
based  on  the  share  or  lay  system,  which, 
of  course,  makes  the  fishermen's  wages 
directly  dependent  upon  the  fish  prices 
pa[d  by  the  buyers  of  the  fish. 

The  approach  to  the  problem  posed  in 
this  legislation  has  been  carefully  con- 
sidered and  I  believe  represents  a  pro- 
posal which  will  provide  an  excellent 
basis  for  full  hearings  in  which  all  par- 
ties concerned  may  express  their  interest. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1054)  to  make  clear  that 
fishermen's  organizations,  regardless  of 
their  technical  legal  status,  have  a  voice 
in  the  ex-vessel  sale  of  fish  or  other 
aquatic  products  on  which  the  livelihood 
of  their  members  depends,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Magnuson  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


PRESERVA-nON  OP  ANSLEY  WILCOX 
HOUSE  IN  BUFFALO.  N.Y. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce,  for  appropriate  refei-ence,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  and  preser- 
vation of  the  Ansley  Wilcox  House  in 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  as  a  national  historic  site. 

It  was  in  the  librai-y  of  this  home  at 
641  Delaware  Avenue  tha,t  Theodore 
Roosevelt  took  the  oath  of  office  as  Pres- 
ident on  September  14,  1901,  following 
the  assassination  of  President  William 
McKinley  and  is  one  of  five  sites  outside 
of  the  Nation's  Capital  where  presiden- 
tial oath  has  been  administered. 

The  singular  character  of  its  associa- 
tion with  the  Presidency  warrants  the 
preservation  of  Ansley  Wilcox  House  by 
the  Federal  Government  as  it  markedly 
reminds  us  of  the  remarkable  continuity 
of  Government  in  the  United  States  un- 
der even  the  most  tragic  circumstances. 

There  is  danger  that  the  Wilcox  House 
will  be  demolished.  It  would  be  tragic 
indeed  if  action  were  not  taken  to  pre- 
serve it.  Not  only  the  citizens  of  Buffalo, 
but  also  many  State  and  national  orga- 
nizations are  supporting  this  movement 
to  save  the  Wilcox  House.  I  urge  Con- 
gress to  take  action  and  make  it  a 
national  historical  site. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1055)  to  provide  for  the 
acquisition  and  preservation  of  the  real 
property  known  as  the  Ansley  Wilcox 
House  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  as  a  national  his- 
toric site,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
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INCLUSION  OF  ROUTE  17  IN  NEW 
YORK  INTERSTATE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  introduced  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], to  permit  the  235-mile  stretch  of 
Route  17  Expressway  between  Bing- 
hampton,  N.Y.,  and  Lake  Erie,  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem. The  bill  would  permit  States  that, 
on  their  own  initiative,  built  toll  roads, 
bridges,  and  tunnels  which  were  included 
as  part  of  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem prior  to  the  introduction  of  this 
legislation  to  designate  other  routes  of 
equivalent  mileage  for  inclusion  in  the 
Interstate  Highway  System. 

Similar  measures  will  be  introduced 
in  the  House  today  by  Representatives 
Charles  Goodell  and  Howard  Robison 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  a  long- 
standing problem  which  we  have  faced 
in  the  State  of  New  York  because  such  a 
very  large  stretch  of  the  New  York 
Throughway  was  built  before  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1956. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  upon 
application  of  the  Governor  of  an  Inter- 
ested State,  to  approve  substitute  mile- 
age in  the  Interstate  Highway  System, 


equivalent  to  the  number  of  miles  of  toll 
roads,  bridges,  and  tunnels  within  such 
State  which  had  been  approved  as  a  part 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  System  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  legislation. 
The  Congress  has  continually  failed  to 
apportion  substitute  miles  for  the  parts 
of  the  Interstate  System  constructed  by 
the  States  without  Federal  participation 
and  subsequently  incorporated  in  the 
Interstate  Highway  System.  This  meas- 
ure is  intended  to  rectify  the  injustice 
imposed  upon  States  that  initiated  con- 
struction of  major  Interstate  Highway 
projects  and  spent  their  own  funds  for 
such  projects. 

The  Highway  Act  of  1956  authorizes 
construction  of  41,000  miles  of  unified 
interstate,  modern  highways  for  the  en- 
tire Nation.  The  Federal  share  of  the 
costs  for  this  41,000  miles  was  set  at  90 
percent  of  the  cost  of  toll-free  roads, 
with  the  State  contributing  10  percent. 
The  41,000  miles  of  highway  to  be  built 
were  selected  on  the  basis  of  an  inter- 
state highway  map  adopted  in  1947.  At 
that  time.  New  York  State,  as  well  as 
other  States,  decided  the  most  intelligent 
and  forward-looking  approach  to  the 
ever-increasing  demands  for  improved 
high-speed  highway  travel  required  that 
it  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the 
throughway  system  and  not  wait  for  the 
appropriation  of  Federal  funds. 

By  June  30,  1957,  New  York  State  had 
completed  almost  500  miles  of  express- 
way construction,  which  constituted 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  State's 
1,227-mile  Interstate  Highway  alloca- 
tion. Moreover,  not  only  did  the  Federal 
Government  fail  to  provide  significant 
financial  assistance  for  the  construction 
of  the  New  York  Thruway,  but  also 
mileage  allocated  to  the  thruway  was 
deducted  from  the  State's  total  alloca- 
tion of  mileage  in  the  Interstate  High- 
way System. 

Because  of  this  inequitable  situation 
the  veiy  important  Route  17,  or  South- 
ern Tier  Expressway,  extending  from 
Lake  Erie  to  Binghamton,  has  not  been 
included  by  the  Secretaiy  of  Commerce 
in  the  Interstate  System  and  the  con- 
struction so  far  carried  out  on  the  South- 
ern Tier  Expressway  has  not  been  re- 
imbursed on  a  90-to-lO-percent  basis  as 
permitted  under  the  Federal  Interstate 
Highway  System. 

It  certainly  does  not  seem  just  that 
States  such  as  New  York  should  have  to 
forfeit  a  portion  of  their  Interstate  High- 
way allocation  because  they  were  not 
able  to  wait,  because  of  heavily  pressing 
transportation  needs,  for  the  appropri- 
ated Federal  funds,  but  proceeded  on 
their  own  to  construct  a  major  highway 
system.  Under  this  bill  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  would  be  authorized  to  add 
approximately  495  miles  of  badly  needed 
highways  to  the  interstate  routes  in  New 
York  and  important  additional  mileage 
in  other  States. 

The  State  of  New  York  is  the  second 
largest  contributor  to  Federal  highway 
use  taxes,  but  ranks  only  sixth  among 
States  in  total  interstate  mileage.  There 
is  no  reason  why  New  York  State  and 
many  other  States  who  have  shown  their 


initiative  in  constructing  badly  needed 
roads  should  be  denied  a  fair  share  of 
Federal  assistance  in  their  highway  pro- 
grams. The  increased  interstate  mileage 
which  this  bill  would  authorize  would  not 
only  contribute  to  the  overall  national 
requirement  but  would  provide  needed 
employment  and  stimulation  to  the 
economy  of  the  entire  Northeast. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  the  bill  printed  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks  and  ask  that  the  bill  he  on  the 
table  until  the  conclusion  of  business  on 
February  18  so  that  interested  Senators 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  cosponsor 
it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  held  at  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  bill  (S.  1056)  to  amend  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  relating  to  high- 
ways, in  order  to  permit  States  having 
toll  and  free  roads,  bridges,  and  turmels 
designated  as  part  of  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways 
to  designate  other  routes  for  inclusion  in 
the  Interstate  System  and  to  increase  the 
mileage  in  the  Interstate  System  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Javits  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York) ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 1  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

"Section  132:  Designation  of  additional 
routes  for  Interstate  System 

"(a)  In  the  case  of  each  State  having  a 
toll  road,  bridge,  or  tunnel,  the  construction 
of  which  was  completed  after  August  7,  1947, 
and  which  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  as 
a  part  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
on  application  by  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
approve  as  a  part  of  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  additional 
routes,  in  an  amount  of  mileage  equivalent 
to  said  toll  roads,  bridges,  or  tunnels.  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  103  of  this  title  which 
does  not  exceed  In  length  the  nvmiber  of 
miles  of  all  such  toll  roads,  bridges,  and 
tunnels  within  such  State.  The  total  of  all 
Federal  funds  payable  under  this  title  for 
all  routes  in  a  State  approved  under  this 
subsection  as  part  of  the  Interstate  System 
shall  not  exceed  the  percentage  of  cost  of 
construction  established  In  accordance  with 
section  120  (c)  and  (d)  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  computed  In  accordance 
with  House  Dociunent  301,  Eighty-fifth  Con- 
gress, minus  (1)  all  other  Federal  expendi- 
tures made  on  account  of  such  highway, 
bridge,  or  tunnel,  and  (2)  any  construction 
costs  not  eligible  for  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance under  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  each  State  having  a 
free  road,  bridge,  or  tunnel  which  is  a  part 
of  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways,  the  construction  of  which 
was  completed  after  August  7,  1947,  and  be- 
fore June  29,  1956,  or  which,  on  June  29, 
1956,  was  either  in  actual  use,  or  under  con- 
struction    by     contract,     for     completion. 


awarded  not  later  than  June  30,  1957,  the 
Secretary  shall  on  application  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  approve  additional  routes 
In  an  amount  of  mileage  equivalent  to  said 
free  roads,  bridges,  or  tunnels  in  the  Inter- 
state System  In  accordance  with  section  103 
of  this  title  and  which  does  not  exceed  in 
length  the  n\imber  of  miles  of  all  such  free 
roads,  bridges,  and  tunnels  within  such 
State.  The  total  of  all  Federal  funds  pay- 
able under  this  title  for  all  routes  In  a 
State  approved  under  this  subsection  as  part 
of  the  Interstate  System  shall  not  exceed  the 
percentage  of  cost  of  construction  estab- 
lished In  accordance  with  section  120  (c) 
and  (d)  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code, 
computed  In  accordance  with  House  Docu- 
ment 301,  Eighty-fifth  Congress,  minus  (1) 
all  other  Federal  expenditures  made  on  ac- 
count of  such  highway,  bridge,  or  tunnel, 
and  (2)  any  construction  costs  not  eligible 
for  Federal  financial  assistance  under  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  103  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
by  striliing  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  comma  and  "plus  the  total  of  all  mileage 
approved  as  part  of  the  Interstate  System 
under  section  132  of  this  title." 

Sec.  3.  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title 

23  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 

Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"132.  Designation   of    additional    routes   for 

Interstate  System." 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  pleased  to  join  Senator 
Javits  in  introducing  this  measure.  Be- 
cause New  York  took  the  initiative  in 
constructing  its  throughway  before  the 
interstate  program  came  along,  it  has 
over  the  years  been  denied  full  participa- 
tion in  that  program.  The  bill  which  we 
introduce  today  would  repair  this  in- 
equity, with  the  result,  in  New  York's 
case,  that  other  expressways  deserving 
Federal  participation  on  a  90-  to  10-per- 
cent basis  like  Route  17  in  the  southern 
tier  of  the  State,  would  now  get  Federal 
aid  in  that  proportion.  I  think  it  is  time 
we  ceased  penalizing  New  York  and  other 
States  wliich  took  steps  to  meet  the  Na- 
tion's highway  transportation  needs  be- 
fore funds  were  appropriated  for  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  BINATIONAL 
EDUCATION  FOUNDATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which,  if  enacted  by  the  Congress 
and  approved  by  the  President,  could  go 
a  considerable  distance  toward  helping 
resolve  two  of  this  country's  most  diffi- 
cult and  urgent  problems  in  the  field  of 
foreign  relations.  These  are:  First,  the 
complicated  question  of  putting  to  use 
the  large  amounts  of  nonconvertible  for- 
eign currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States;  and,  second,  the  virtually  unlim- 
ited requirement  for  education  as  a  pre- 
cursor of  economic  and  social  advances 
among  the  imder developed  countries. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  pro- 
vides that  a  portion  of  American-owned 
foreign  currencies,  which  now  exceed  $3 
billion  in  value,  may  be  used  to  estab- 
lish private  binational  educational  foun- 
dations in  those  countries  where  such 
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currencies  are  excess  to  the  current  and 
foreseeable  needs  of  the  United  States. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible, at  small  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
payer, to  create  in  many  countries  pri- 
vate foundations  devoted  to  the  public 
interest.  Americans  well  know  the  mag- 
nificent contributions  to  our  Nation's 
life,  education,  and  culture  that  have 
resulted  from  the  work  of  such  private 
institutions  as  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  Ford 
Foundation,  and  others.  This  bill  will 
permit  the  United  States,  in  coopera- 
tion with  countries  which  now  or  in  the 
future  may  have  excess  U.S.-owned  for- 
eign currencies,  to  establish  foundations 
which  can  make  comparable  contribu- 
tions to  the  internal  intellectual  and 
cultural  growth  of  these  countries.  It 
will  enable  the  United  States  to  convert 
foreign  currencies  to  purposes  which 
would  enhance  the  dignity  and  capacities 
of  individuals  in  those  countries. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  which 
forces  anyone  to  do  anything.  It  states 
quite  simply  that  out  of  the  roughly  $3 
billion  of  such  nonconvertible  foreign 
currencies  as  we  now  own,  not  to  exceed 
$1  billion  worth  may  be  used  to  create 
binational  education  foundations.  For 
example,  if  country-  X  in  which  the 
United  States  owns  S200  million  worth 
of  such  currencies  wishes,  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  States,  to  use  these 
funds  to  create  a  foundation  in  its  coun- 
try, it  may  do  so.  There  is  to  be  no  pres- 
sure pushing  any  nation  into  such  an 
agreement,  however,  if  it  wishes,  these 
currencies  may  continue  to  lie  fallow  in 
the  nation's  vaults. 

But  should  a  nation  where  these  ex- 
cess currencies  exist  desire  to  create  a 
binational  foundation  and  thus  put  these 
funds  to  a  constructive  use,  this  bill  sets 
the  simple  guidelines  for  creation  of 
such  an  institution. 

Operating  in  the  general  pattern  es- 
tablished by  American  private  founda- 
tions, these  binational  foundations  would 
be  able  to  use  the  income  from  the  cap- 
ital provided  them  for  scholarships  and 
travel  within  their  respective  countries, 
for  internal  educational  aiid  cultural 
projects,  for  the  construction  of  educa- 
tional and  scientific  facilities,  for  the 
translation  and  publication  of  books  and 
magazines,  and  for  similar  type  activi- 
ties not  involving  expenditures  abroad. 

This  bill  makes  it  clear  that  these  foun- 
dations are  to  be  privately  controlled 
with  governmental  participation.  There 
is  to  be  a  binational  board  of  directors, 
half  to  be  American  citizens  arid  half  to 
be  citizens  of  the  country  where  the 
foundation  operates.  There  may  be  not 
to  exceed  tv.'o  government  employees 
from  each  country,  but  representatives 
of  governments,  as  such,  will  be  in  the 
minority. 

For  the  initial  5-year  period  of  opera- 
tions, this  bill  requires  that  such  staff 
as  may  be  chosen  by  the  binational 
board  is  to  be  headed  by  a  chief  execu- 
tive ofiBcer  who  is  knowledgeable  con- 
cerning the  operations  of  American  pri- 
vate foundations.  The  sole  purpose  of 
this  requirement  is  to  help  nations  desir- 
ing to  create  binational  foundations  to 
develop  patterns  of  operations  similar  to 


those  which  have  been  so  effective  in  the 
United  States. 

Now  a  few  words  are  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  to  clarify  the  compli- 
cated foreign  currency  situation  which 
forms  the  setting  for  this  proposal.  Long 
after  that  situation  changed  profound- 
ly, we  in  the  Congress  still  tended  to  talk 
of  "counterpart"  and  "funny  money" 
without  much,  if  any.  differentiation  be- 
tween currencies.  From  time  to  time 
we  continue  to  receive  proposals  from 
colleagues  for  spending  such  currencies — 
but  unfortunately  in  countries  where 
they  do  not  exist  in  surplus,  so  that  dol- 
lars are  needed  to  fulfill  such  intentions. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  gone  from  one 
extreme  to  another  during  the  space  of 
about  a  decade.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
1950's,  when  most  foreign  currencies  were 
nonconvertible,  the  proposals  for  em- 
ploying them  were  so  numerous  that  the 
appropriations  process  was  invoked  to 
establish  a  greater — if  noo  excessive — 
control  over  their  use.  Once  created, 
this  method  of  control  was  constantly  en- 
larged until,  at  the  start  of  the  1960's, 
we  had  reached  a  position  where  there 
were  very  few  means  of  utilizing  local 
currencies  without  first  securing  appro- 
priated dollars  with  which  to  purchase 
them. 

But  this  process  largely  took  place 
without  much  attention  being  paid  to  the 
changing  foreign  currency  picture.  Now 
we  are  in  a  situation  where  the  restraints 
operate  not  only  in  the  great  majority  of 
countries  where  we  do  not  possess  local 
currencies  excess  to  normal  U.S.  needs, 
but  also  in  those  seven  or  eight  coun- 
tries where  we  currently  hold  surpluses 
ranging  from  relatively  modest  to  enor- 
mous in  size.  For  the  most  part,  we 
just  cannot  employ  those  surpluses  un- 
der present  circumstances. 

Most  of  these  nonconvertible  curren- 
cies which  we  have  in  such  excess  have 
been  deposited  to  the  account  of  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  the  sales  of 
our  food  surpluses  for  local  currencies, 
and  of  such  cm'rency  repayment  of  past 
dollar  loans  for  development.  When 
these  foreign  currencies  come  into  U.S. 
accounts  they  usually  cannot  be  spent 
except  in  the  country  of  origin.  "While 
the  United  States  has  been  able  to  use 
some  of  these  funds  for  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  embassies  and  other  local 
charges,  in  a  few  cotmtries  there  are 
local  currencies  in  amounts  far  beyond 
our  foreseeable  requirements.  These 
sums  are  a  potential  asset  if  they  can  be 
used  in  the  countries  where  they  were 
generated  without  their  having  an  infla- 
tionary impact  in  those  areas.  However, 
except  on  a  hit  or  miss  basis,  we  have  not 
used  these  cturencies  which  are  accumu- 
lating at  a  rate  of  over  $100  million  per 
year.  These  American  assets  are  not 
only  wasting  as  they  suffer  from  the  ero- 
sion of  inflation,  but  they  are  becoming 
a  source  of  political  embarrassment  in  a 
few  nations.  Already  charges  have  been 
heard  in  some  countries  that  the  United 
States  "owns"  a  substantial  proportion  of 
their  national  currency. 

What  this  bill  would  do  would  be  to 
put  these  funds  to  mutually  beneflcial  use 
in  the  countries  where  they  originated. 
In  the  process  It  would  enable  such  coun- 
tries as  desire  the  establishment  of  these 


foundations  to  learn  how  privately  con- 
trolled institutions  can  operate  for  the 
total  good  of  the  country.  While  there 
naturally  are  obstacles  to  this  course  of 
action,  to  a  substantial  degree  they  are 
of  a  bookkeeping  character  which  a  lit- 
tie  ingenuity  and  leadership  should 
easily  overcome. 

I  have  suggested  that  creation  of  bi- 
national education  foundations  would 
not  cost  the  American  taxpayer  any 
money.  This  must  be  qualified  by  noting 
that  the  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed 
$1  million  is  authorized  for  administra- 
tive expenses  that  might  arise  in  con- 
nection with  negotiation  of  agreements 
for  the  creation  of  such  foundations. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  can  think  of  no  more  useful 
foreign  policy  action  which  we  might 
take  at  the  present  time  than  to  make 
possible  the  establishment  of  such  foun- 
dations abroad.  Promoting  education 
and  development  in  the  free  world  cer- 
tainly is,  or  ought  to  be,  one  of  our  pri- 
mary tasks  in  the  highly  volatile  inter- 
national scene  which  we  now  confront— 
and  are  likely  to  be  facing  for  some  years 
into  the  future. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1057)  to  authorize  the  use 
of  excess  government-owned  foreign  cur- 
rencies to  finance  the  establishment 
abroad  of  binational  foundations  for  edu- 
cational and  scientific  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Fulbright,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


POINT-OF-ORIGIN  LABELING 

Ml'.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  grocery  stores,  Idaho 
russet  potatoes  are  currently  being  sold 
at  79  cents  for  a  5-poimd  bag.  Russet 
potatoes  from  other  parts  of  the  country 
sell  for  63  cents  and  a  similar  quantity 
of  round,  white  potatoes  for  57  cents. 

Nattu-ally  this  variance  in  price  which 
prevails  all  over  the  eastern  seaboard 
is  no  accident.  It  is  a  result  of  lava  ash 
soil,  high  altitude,  warm  days,  cool 
nights,  and  the  uncommon  skill  of  Idaho 
producers,  all  combined  in  the  superior 
Idaho  potato  which  deserves  the  pre- 
mium price  it  commands. 

But  this  raises  a  temptation  to  the 
packer  and  repacker :  If  he  can  sell  pota- 
toes from  other  States  as  Idaho's,  he  can 
make  a  considerably  larger  profit.  Until 
tasted,  one  E>otato  looks  the  same  as  an- 
other to  the  average  consumer.  The 
misrepresentation  is  achieved  quite  easily 
by  changing  labels. 

And  such  flagrant  misrepresentation 
is  not  the  only  temptation.  Idaho  pro- 
ducers spend  a  great  deal  of  money  each 
year,  and  are  even  considering  an  addi- 
tional assessment  on  themselves,  to  ad- 
vertise their  product.  An  increasing 
number  of  packers  are  capitalizing  upon 
this  advertising  and  misrepresenting,  by 
inference,  that  potatoes  actually  grown 
elsewhere  come  from  the  fields  of  Idaho. 
They  try  to  make  the  word  "Idaho"  a 
designation  of  variety,  rather  than  a 
place  of  origin,  claiming  that  the  term 
"Idaho  potato"  is  like  "Irish  potato" — an 
entirely  inappropriate  analogy,  as  any 
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horticulturist  can  verify.  Potatoes  are 
sold  as  "Idaho  russet  potatoes"  or 
"Idaho-type  potatoes"  with  no  designa- 
tion of  where  the  potatoes  were  grown. 

These  two  types  of  misrepresentation, 
explicit  and  implicit,  flourish  to  such  an 
extent  that,  while  Idaho  ships  40,000 
carloads  of  potatoes  each  year,  a  total 
of  80,000  are  being  sold  as  "Idaho  po- 
tatoes," reliable  sources  estimate. 

Misrepresentation  occurs  in  most  vege- 
table terminals  of  the  United  States,  a 
fact  known  to  many  retailers.  Recently 
tny  wife  verifled  this  fact  for  about  the 
fifth  time  when  she  asked  a  grocery 
store  manager  for  Idaho  potatoes. 

"I  can  get  you  potatoes  which  say 
'Idaho'  on  them,  but  I  won't  guarantee 
that  they  are,"  was  his  reply. 

This  year  has  been  no  exception  and 
may  well  have  increased  the  deceptive 
practice.  In  1963,  Idaho  produced  over 
5  billion  pounds  of  potatoes,  or  about  20 
percent  of  the  total  U.S.  production. 
Idaho  again  leads  in  price  in  1964,  the 
crop  being  valued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  over  $120  million.  This 
has  made  the  practice  of  misrepresenta- 
tion all  the  more  lucrative. 

The  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodi- 
ties Act,  which  prohibits  explicit  misrep- 
resentation, is  little  help  in  curbing  the 
practice.  It  is  difBcult  to  administer, 
both  because  of  the  ease  with  which 
points  of  origin  can  be  concealed  and  the 
number  of  inspectors  required.  This 
would  not  be  the  case  if  packers  and  re- 
packers  were  required  to  label  sacks  and 
boxes  by  points  of  origin.  The  legislation 
I  am  about  to  submit  would  make  this 
possible. 

I  intend  to  introduce  the  complete  text 
momentarily,  but  summarizing  the  bill  is 
quite  simple.  It  provides  that  when  a 
quantity  of  potatoes  is  sent  into  the  re- 
tail markets,  it  shall  bear  the  name  of  the 
State  where  is  was  grown.  Until  then — 
as  v;hen  it  is  diverted  into  processing, 
packaged,  or  shipped  within  the  trade 
before  being  sent  to  retail — no  markings 
designating  point  of  origin  are  neces- 
sary. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  twofold. 

First.  It  allows  the  consumer  to  be  the 
judge  of  quality  by  providing  him  with 
the  facts.  Without  protection  of  this 
sort  from  the  Government,  he  Is  buying  a 
modern  version  of  the  "pig  In  a  poke," 
even  when  the  poke  Is  a  clear  plastic 
bag. 

Second.  The  bill  would  encourage  the 
production  of  quality  potatoes  and  com- 
petition based  on  quality.  At  present, 
when  the  products  of  all  States  are,  In 
effect,  dumped  into  an  indiscriminate 
mass,  quality  is  discouraged.  Appear- 
ance counts  more  than  cooking  prop- 
erties; proximity  to  the  markets  counts 
more  than  palatability. 

That  is  why  I  believe  that  growers  In 
most  parts  of  the  country  should  want 
this  bill.  Every  potato  State  has  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  its  potatoes  and,  ac- 
cordingly, could  benefit. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  colleague  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan] 
I  introduce  the  point-of -origin  labeling 
bin.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris In  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1058)  to  require  fresh 
potatoes  purchased  or  sold  In  Literstate 
commerce  to  be  labeled  according  to 
the  State  in  which  such  potatoes  were 
grown,  introduced  by  Mr.  Church  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Contunerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Potato 
Labeling  Act". 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "State"  means  the  forty- 
eight  contiguous  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(b)  The  term  "Interstate  commerce" 
means  commerce  between  any  State  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  any  place  outside 
thereof;  or  between  points  within  the  same 
State  or  the  District  of  Columbia  but  through 
any  place  outside  thereof;  or  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

(c)  The  term  "potatoes"  means  potatoes 
of  any  variety  included  In  the  species  sola- 
num  tuberosum  and  which  are  in  a  state 
generally  considered  as  perishable,  but  not 
including  potatoes  which  have  been  processed 
by  cooking,  freezing,  peeling,  drying,  or  can- 
ning, or  by  any  other  means  which  changes 
them  from  their  natural  state  into  a  pre- 
pared food. 

(d)  The  term  "container"  means  the  Im- 
mediate container  In  which  otherwise  un- 
packaged  potatoes  are  contained,  including 
but  not  limited  to  sacks,  bags,  trays,  crates, 
boxes,  barrels,  bulk  boxes,  display  cases,  bins, 
bulk  cars,  or  trucks.  Such  term  also  means 
the  master  container  in  which  any  Immediate 
container  or  containers  may  be  packed. 

(e)  The  term  "Invoice"  means  any  written 
itemized  list  of  potatoes  sold,  offered  for  sale, 
shipped,  delivered  for  shipment,  or  con- 
signed for  selling  or  shipment  in  Interstate 
commerce. 

(f)  The  term  "dealer"  means  any  Individ- 
ual, firm,  partnership,  association,  or  cor- 
poration engaged  in  the  buying  or  selling  of 
potatoes  in  wholesale  or  Jobbing  quantities, 
but  such  term  shall  not  Include  any  Individ- 
ual, firm,  partnership,  association,  or  cor- 
poration which  purchases  potatoes  solely  for 
selling  at  retail  if  the  total  purchases  of  all 
perishable  agricultural  commodities  (as  de- 
fined in  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Com- 
modities Act,  as  amended)  made  by  the  In- 
dividual, firm,  partnership,  association,  or 
corporation  in  the  preceding  calendar  year 
did  not  exceed  $90,000. 

(g)  The  term  "wholesale  or  Jobbing  quan- 
tities" means  two  thousand  or  more  pounds 
of  all  types  of  potatoes  purchased  or  sold 
by  any  dealer  in  any  day. 

(h)  The  term  "to  pack"  or  "packed"  means 
the  placing  of  potatoes  Into  containers  for 
the  purpose  of  sale,  shipment,  or  display. 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  or  his  designee. 

(J)  The  term  "State  of  origin"  means  the 
State  In  which  any  potatoes  subject  to  the 
labeling  provisions  of  this  Act  were  produced. 

(k)  The  term  "label"  means  a  display  of 
written,  printed,  or  graphic  matter  upon  or 
attached  to  any  container  of  potatoes  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  readily  seen  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  of  purchase. 

(1)  The  term  "repacker"  means  any  In- 
dividual, firm,  partnership,  association,  or 
corporation  engaged  in  the  packing  of  po- 
tatoes In  containers  for  shipment  or  delivery 


to  any  wholesale  or  retail  outlet  after  such 
potatoes  have  been  previously  shipped  or 
delivered  In  containers  one  or  more  times. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section,  it  shaU  be  unlawful 
for  any  dealer  to — 

( 1 )  sell  or  offer  for  sale, 

( 2 )  ship  or  deliver  for  shipment, 

(3)  receive  and  having  so  received,  sell, 
offer  for  sale,  or  deliver  or  offer  for  delivery, 
or 

(4)  consign  for  selling  or  shipment, 

any  quantity  of  potatoes.  If  such  transac- 
tion Is  in  Interstate  commerce  or  directly  or 
Indirectly  affects  interstate  commerce,  un- 
less the  container  In  which  such  potatoes 
are  packed  bears  a  label  which  clearly  Indi- 
cates, in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  the  State  of  origin  of  the 
potatoes  and  the  name  and  address  of  the 
packer  or  repacker,  and  unless  the  Invoice  for 
such  potatoes  clearly  Indicates  the  State  of 
origin  of  the  potatoes  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  packer  or  repacker. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  dealer  to 
sell,  offer  for  sale,  ship,  deliver  for  shipment, 
or  consign  for  selling  or  shipment  any  quan- 
tity of  potatoes  in  a  container  labeled  with 
more  than  one  State  of  origin. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  detach,  alter,  deface,  or  destroy,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  or  to  do  any  other  act  with  respect 
to  any  label  required  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  to  be  affixed  to  a  container  in 
which  potatoes  are  packed  if  such  act  may 
defeat  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to — 

(1)  potatoes  officially  certified  as  seed  po- 
tatoes and  tagged  or  otherwise  appropriately 
Identified  by  the  official  State  potato  certi- 
fying agency  of  the  State  concerned  or  by 
any  other  certifying  agency  approved  by  the 
Secretary; 

(2)  potatoes  which  have  been  sold,  offered 
for  sale,  shipped,  delivered  for  shipment,  or 
consigned  for  selling  or  shipment  in  inter- 
state commerce  and  which,  prior  to  being 
offered  for  sale  at  retail,  are  to  be  processed 
by  cooking,  freezing,  drying,  canning,  or  in 
some  other  manner  so  as  to  change  them 
from  their  natural  state;  or 

(3)  the  transfer  or  delivery  of  potatoes 
from  the  farm  on  which  they  are  produced 
to  a  temporary  storage  facility  or  packing 
shed,  if  such  temporr.ry  storage  facility  or 
packing  shed  is  not  outside  the  area  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Secretary)  in  which  such  pota- 
toes are  produced. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  this  Act — 

(a)  Officers  and  employees  designated  by 
the  Secretary,  upon  presenting  appropriate 
credentials  to  the  person  In  custody  of  any 
potatoes  subject  to  the  provisions  cf  this  Act, 
are  authorized,  at  reasonable  times,  to  in- 
spect such  potatoes  and  the  containers  In 
which  they  are  packed. 

(b)  Carriers  engaged  In  Interstate  com- 
merce, and  persons  selling,  shipping,  or 
receiving  potatoes  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall,  upon  the  request  of  an 
officer  or  employee  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, permit  such  officer  or  emploj'ee,  at  rea- 
sonable times,  to  have  access  to  and  to  copy 
all  records  relating  to  potatoes  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  quantity, 
shippers,  and  consignee  thereof;  and  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  such  carrier  or  person  to 
fall  to  permit  such  access  to  and  copying  of 
any  record  so  requested.  Evidence  obtained 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  used  In  a 
criminal  prosecution  of  the  person  from 
whom  obtained.  Carriers  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act  by 
reason  of  their  receipt,  carriage,  holding,  or 
delivery  of  potatoes  In  the  usual  course  of 
business  as  carriers. 

(c)  Dealers  shall,  from  time  to  time  on  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary,  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary such  information  and  keep  such  records 
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as  the  Secretary  finds  to  be  necessary  to  en- 
able him  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Such  information  shall  be  reported 
and  such  records  shall  be  kept  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  For  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  correctness  of 
any  report  made  or  record  kept,  or  of  obtain- 
ing information  required  to  be  furnished  in 
any  report,  but  not  so  furnished,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  hereby  authorized  to  examine  such 
books,  papers,  records,  accounts,  correspond- 
ence, contracts,  documents,  and  memoran- 
dums as  he  has  reason  to  believe  are  relevant 
and  are  within  the  control  of  such  dealer. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  any  rule  or  regulation 
promulga1;ed  under  authority  of  this  Act 
shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  fined  not 
less  than  $100  or  more  than  $1,000  or  be  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  ninety  days,  or 
both;  but  for  the  second  and  subsequent 
offenses  the  penalty  shall  be  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  $500  or  more  than  $3,000,  or  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both  such  imprisonment  and  fine. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  United  States  district 
courts  shall  have  jurisdiction,  for  cause 
shown  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  rule 
65  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure,  to  restrain  violations  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  injunction  or  re- 
straining order  issued  under  this  section, 
which  violation  also  constitutes  a  violation 
of  this  Act,  trial  shall  be  by  the  coiort  or, 
upon  demand  of  the  accused,  by  a  Jury. 
Such  trial  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  and  procedure  applicable 
In  the  case  of  proceedings  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  rule  42(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure. 

(c)  All  criminal  proceedings  and  all  in- 
junction proceedings  for  the  enforcement, 
or  to  restrain  violations,  of  this  Act  shall  be 
by  and  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 
Subpenas  for  witnesses  who  are  required  to 
attend  a  court  of  the  United  States  in  any 
district  may  run  into  any  other  district  in 
any  such  proceeding. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  calen- 
dar month  which  begins  more  than  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, the  Idaho  congressional  delegation 
joined  to  introduce  legislation  which  re- 
quired all  fresh  potatoes  purchased  or 
sold  in  interstate  commerce  to  be  labeled 
according  to  the  State  in  which  such 
potatoes  were  grown.  Our  combined  ef- 
forts to  obtain  enactment  of  that  legis- 
lation were  unsuccessful,  primarily  due 
to  the  adverse  report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Since  then,  we,  our 
staffs  and  representatives  of  the  Idaho 
potato  industry  have  worked  unceasingly 
to  perfect  our  bill  to  overcome  these  ob- 
jections. We  have  met  with  officials 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
attempted,  with  considerable  success,  I 
believe,  to  draft  a  new  bill  which  would 
be  administratively  workable.  Today, 
joining  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  I  rise  to  offer  leg- 
islation which  is  the  culmination  of  that 
effoit. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  simple.  It 
provides  for  the  labeling  of  all  potatoes 
so  that  the  ultimate  consumer  may  know 


with  certainty  the  State  of  origin  of 
the  potatoes  he  buys.  The  reason  for 
such  legislation  is  equally  uncomplicated 
and,  to  my  mind  and  I  should  think  to 
the  minds  of  all,  highly  desirable.  It  is 
to  protect  the  consumer  so  that  he  may 
know  he  is  buying  a  quality  potato  if  that 
is  what  he  wishes. 

We  are  fortunate  in  Idaho.  We  have 
been  blessed  with  an  ideal  soil,  an  abun- 
dance of  water,  beneficial  temperature, 
and  a  people  willing  to  spend  long  hours 
working  the  land.  We  have  combined 
all  these  attributes  and  have  grown  in 
the  Snake  River  Valley  a  quality  potato, 
the  Idaho  potato,  a  potato  which  our 
growers  and  shippers  are  proud  to  offer 
the  consumer,  for  we  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  it  is  the  best  that  they 
can  obtain. 

But  with  this  eminence,  a  new  threat 
has  arisen,  the  imitators  are  plying  the 
marketplace,  offering  inferior  potatoes  as 
Idahos.  Just  last  November,  a  field  rep- 
resentative of  the  Idaho  Potato  and 
Onion  Commission  traveling  through  an 
eastern  State  discovered  two  seperate  in- 
stances where  potatoes  from  States  other 
than  Idaho  were  being  repackaged  for  re- 
tail sales  in  polyethylene  bags  bearing  the 
copyrighted  seal  "Grown  in  Idaho." 
These  cases  have  been  turned  over  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  en- 
forcement action.  But  even  more  alarm- 
ing is  the  strong  rumor  that  a  bag-print- 
ing firm  in  that  State  is  promiscuously 
printing  the  copyrighted  seal,  "Grown  in 
Idaho"  on  potato  bags  and  selling  them 
to  any  buyer  for  repacking  any  type  of 
potato.  Our  representative  has  been  de- 
nied admission  to  that  plant  on  several 
occasions.  During  that  time  Idaho  rus- 
set potatoes  were  retailing  for  69  cents  for 
5  pounds  as  compared  to  69  cents  for  10 
pounds  of  other  potatoes.  This  situation 
is  of  such  concern  to  the  potato  growers 
and  shippers  in  my  State,  that  our  attor- 
ney general  has  personally  visited  with 
the  attorney  general  of  this  eastern  State 
to  see  what  might  be  done  to  stop  this 
practice. 

The  immediate  effect  of  these  misrep- 
resentations is,  of  course,  the  present  di- 
lution and  loss  of  the  sale  of  the  Idaho 
potato.  But  the  long-term  effect  will  be 
even  more  damaging  and  is  of  far  greater 
concern  to  my  people.  It  will  eventually 
cause  the  consumer  to  lose  confidence  in 
the  quality  of  our  potato;  a  confidence 
which  has  taken  years  and  countless 
amounts  of  money  to  build. 

The  potato  growers  of  Idaho  by  pro- 
posing this  bill  are  asking  only  that  the 
buyer  who  wishes  to  purchase  a  quality 
potato  can  be  sure  it  is  an  Idaho  potato. 
The  entire  Idaho  congressional  delega- 
tion urges  its  early  consideration  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  I  made  in  introduc- 
ing the  first  "State  of  Origin"  potato- 
labeling  bill  in  the  88th  Congress  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    by    Senator    Jordan    of    Idaho, 
October  17.  1963 
The  bill  is  of  extreme  Importance  to  my 
State   of   Idaho.     Our  potatoes   are   known 


throughout  the  whole  country  as  potatoes 
which  are  different  from  all  others.  Why  is 
this  true?  Without  going  into  great  detail, 
I  will  explain  as  follows:  The  great  potato 
fields  of  Idaho  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
Snake  River  Valley.  There  the  soil  is  vol- 
canic ash,  rich  in  nitrogen.  Until  irriga- 
tion  came  to  this  section  of  the  country, 
little  was  grown  in  this  soil.  Now,  how- 
ever, this  is  practically  all  potato  country- 
Idaho  potato  country.  And  it  is  no  fable 
that  a  potato  of  just  as  high  a  quality  grown 
anywhere  else  in  the  country  will  not  be  like 
an  Idaho  potato. 

When  potatoes  are  planted,  which  I  am 
sure  many  of  you  know,  old  potatoes  are 
cut  up  so  that  each  piece  has  at  least  one 
eye.  These  pieces  with  the  eyes  are  then 
planted  and  the  new  potato  plants  will  grow 
from  them.  You  could  literally  take  an 
Idaho  russet,  cut  it  up  In  pieces — each  with 
an  eye — and  plant  half  of  the  pieces  in  the 
potato  country  In  Idaho  and  the  other  half 
of  the  pieces  back  here  in  the  East,  and  the 
plants  that  grow  from  the  two  different 
groups  of  pieces  would  produce  potatoes 
which  would  taste  differently.  That  would 
be  true  even  if  all  other  growing  conditions 
were  equal — cultivation.  Irrigation,  and  so 
forth.  The  substances  in  the  soils  would 
make  the  difference.  A  true  Idaho  potato 
cannot  be  grown  anywhere  but  in  the  type 
soil  that  is  fotind  in  the  State  of  Idaho  and 
in  one  county  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

We  in  Idaho  have  capitalized  on  this  one 
fact.  Our  success  in  past  years  with  grow- 
ing and  merchandising  Idaho  russet  potatoes 
has  been  the  envy  of  all  potato-producing 
areas.  We  have,  through  untiring  efforts 
and  the  expenditure  of  innumerable  dollars, 
produced  and  sold  a  quality  potato,  a  pre- 
mium potato,  and  a  different  potato — and 
it  is  known  as  an  Idaho  potato.  Because 
of  our  belief  in  the  quality  of  the  potato 
we  produce  and  market,  we  have  consistently 
opposed  legislation  to  provide  acreage  allot- 
ment controls  for  potatoes;  we  have  con- 
sistently refused  to  sacrifice  quality  for  quan- 
tity; and  we  have  consistently  put  our  faith 
In  the  demands  and  the  preference  of  the 
consumer  for  a  quality  product. 

But,  although  it  has  been  the  people  ol 
Idaho  who  have  invested  their  time,  money, 
and  efforts  into  building  up  the  reputation 
of  the  quality  Idaho  potato,  people  in  other 
areas  many  times  have  benefited  just  as 
much  from  Idaho's  efforts.  That  is  because 
they  in  other  areas  sell  their  potatoes  as 
"Idaho  potatoes"  when  they  are  not. 

Often  this  Is  the  case.  When  you  have  a 
quality  product,  inferior  imitations  soon  en- 
ter the  marketplace.  Some  even  lend  greater 
credulity  and  strength  to  the  quality  prod- 
uct. But  such  has  not  been  the  case  so  far 
as  the  Idaho  potato  is  concerned.  In  this 
situation,  competition  and  imitation  have 
taken  the  form  of  misrepresentations  and 
fraud;  and  as  a  consequence,  the  Idaho 
potato  market  has  suffered. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  any  market  In 
this  country  today  to  buy  an  Idaho  potato 
and  be  certain  that  you  are  getting  an  Idaho 
potato — even  though  the  bag  may  be  clear- 
ly marked,  "Idaho,"  or,  "grown  in  Idaho." 
Housewives  do  not  like  this;  I  do  not  like 
this;  and  most  definitely  the  people  of  Idaho 
do  not  like  this. 

In  the  past  years  it  has  become  common 
practice  to  put  inferior  potatoes  grown  else- 
where into  plastic  bags  clearly  marked  that 
the  potatoes  were  grown  In  Idaho.  That  in- 
creases the  profit  margin  of  the  potatoes  be- 
ing sold.  Some  producer  somewhere  else  in 
the  cotmtry,  by  deceit  and  fraud,  Is  reaping 
part  of  the  benefits  brought  about  by  the 
hard  work  and  the  devotion  to  quality  of  the 
potato  growers  in  the  State  of  Idaho.  In  ad- 
dition, such  a  misrepresentation  has  a  two- 
fold effect  on  my  State's  tubers — It  degrades 
the  high  quality  of  our  potatoes,  and  it  cuts 
appreciably  into  the  sales  of  our  potatoes. 
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There  are  now  laws  on  the  statute  books  We  have  reached  a  point  today  where 
which  do  make  some  attempt  to  prohibit  this  tax  relief  in  this  category  is  now  both 
misrepresentation.  But  for  every  bag.  every  necessary  and  desirable  because  in  en- 
potato  that  is  found  to  be  mislabeled,  hun-  gouj-aging  parents  to  provide  higher  edu- 
dreds,  even  thousand^  more  go  ^^detected^  ^^^^  children,  we  are  making 

At  the  request  of  the  Idaho  potato  Indus-  ^  ^^^^  contribution  tO,  and  an  invest- 


try  I  gladly  Join  in  sponsoring  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho  this  bill  which  will  effec- 
tively outlaw  such  reprehensible  practices. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  simple:  It  requires 
only  that  all  potatoes  be  labeled  as  to  the 
State  of  origin.  It  is  hoped  that  such  label- 
ing will  totally  eliminate  any  and  all  misrep- 
resentations to  the  buying  public. 

This  bill  has  the  endorsement  of  the  entire 
potato  industry  of  Idaho,  and  has  been  thor- 
oughly examined  and  approved  by  the  Idaho 
Potato  and  Onion  Commission.  It  is  a  bill 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  many  meetings 
and  of  every  possible  consideration.  Frankly, 
it  also  has  the  endorsement  of  most  of  the 
other  major  potato-producing  States,  for  It  is 
equally  important  to  them  that  the  potato 
Industry  as  a  whole  should  not  fall  into  disre- 
pute with  the  consuming  public. 

•Since  a  new  crop  of  quality  Idaho  potatoes 
will  soon  be  harvested,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
bill  will  receive  the  earliest  possible  consider- 
ation. 

INCOME  TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR  CER- 
TAIN AMOUNTS  PAID  BY  A  TAX- 
PAYER FOR  TUITION  AND  FEES 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  allow 
a  deduction  for  certain  amounts  paid  by 
a  taxpayer  for  tuition  and  fees  in  provid- 
ing a  higher  education  for  himself,  his 
spouse  and  his  dependents. 

The  measure,  in  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual, would  allow  as  a  deduction  amounts 
paid  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable 
year  to  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  first,  tuition  and  fees  required 
for  the  attendance  of  the  taxpayer,  his 
spouse,  or  a  dependent  at  such  institu- 
tion; and,  second,  fees  required  for 
courses  of  instruction  in  which  the  tax- 
payer, his  spouse  or  a  dependent  is  en- 
rolled at  such  institution. 

The  measure  provides  certain  limita- 
tions, namely,  a  deduction  shall  be 
allowed  for  amounts  paid  during  the  tax- 
able year  for  tuition  and  fees  with 
respect  to  any  one  individual  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  amounts  do  not  exceed 
$600. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  battle  for  educa- 
tional superiority  has  been  on  for  some 
time.  This  is  a  battle  which  must  be  won 
by  us  if  we  and  the  free  world  are  to 
continue  to  survive.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  but  that  if  we  all  put  our 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  we  will  win  this 
battle. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  we  can  make 
a  major  contribution  is  to  provide  tax 
relief  for  parents  sending  their  children 
to  college.  All  of  us  know  that  increas- 
ing costs  of  living  are  placing  a  heavy 
burden  on  parents  throughout  the  coun- 
try who  are  exerting  every  effort  to  pro- 
vide their  children  with  a  higher  educa- 
tion. It  is  a  backbreaking  effort  on  the 
part  of  many  of  them.  Some  have  al- 
ready reached  the  point  where  they  are 
no  longer,  able  to  carry  on  this  effort.  As 
a  result  many  deserving  children  having 
the  mental  capacity  to  attend  a  univer- 
sity or  college  find  it  necessary  to  seek 
employment  and  forgo  this  opportunity. 


ment  in  the  security  and  future  well- 
being  of  the  United  States.  It  is  an  in- 
vestment which  will  pay  off  dividends 
now  and  continue  to  pay  off  dividends  in 
the  future.  In  addition,  it  is  a  means  by 
which  all  of  us  can  indirectly  assist  in 
winning  the  battle  for  educational  su- 
periority, a  battle  which  must  be  won  if 
we  are  to  achieve  supremacy  in  this  area. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  directly  re- 
lated to  our  overall  program  which  must 
be  undertaken  in  the  field  of  education 
and  basic  research.  The  measure  will 
most  certainly  make  it  easier  for  many 
parents  in  low  income  brackets  to  afford 
to  give  their  children  the  benefit  of 
higher  education.  The  talents  of  many 
of  these  youths  in  the  scientific  and 
engineering  field  are  presently  being  lost 
to  the  Nation  at  a  time  when  it  is  most 
important  to  the  national  interest  to 
encourage  them  to  follow  through  in 
these  fields  of  endeavor.  We  must  uti- 
lize to  the  maximum  degree  the  poten- 
tial brain  capacity  of  this  Nation  of  ours 
if  we  are  to  effectively  take  our  part  in 
preserving  and  strengthening  this  great 
country  and  the  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  trust  that 
this  measure  will  be  acted  on  promptly 
and  favorably  by  this  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1063 >  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
allow  a  deduction  for  certain  amounts 
paid  by  a  taxpayer  for  tuition  and  fees 
in  providing  a  higher  education  for  him- 
self, his  spouse,  and  his  dependents,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Smathers,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


FEDERAL  PROPERTY  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE SOURCES  ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  I  sought  to  amend  the  bUl,  S.  2272, 
to  give  educational  and  health  institu- 
tions the  same  chance  to  acquire  stock- 
piled material,  found  surplus  due  to 
changed  needs,  that  they  have  to  acquire 
other  surplus  Federal  property. 

I  did  not  reintroduce  that  amendment, 
on  W'hich  a  majority  of  my  colleagues 
commented  favorably  in  letters  to  me. 
Instead,  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  under 
which  surplus  property,  which  cost  more 
than  $4.4  billion  to  acquire,  has  been 
turned  over  to  educational  and  health 
institutions  in  all  50  States. 

My  amendment  would  extend  the  act, 
basic  to  a  major  program  of  Federal  aid 
to  educational  and  health  institutions, 
to  include  material  in  our  stockpiles 
hereafter  declared  surplus. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
bill  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  bill  (S.  1066)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  the  disposal  of 
surplus  material  in  the  national  stockpile 
pursuant  to  section  203(j)  thereof,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Metcalf,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Goveriunent  Operations,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  484),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(p)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  material  contained  in  the  na- 
tional stockpile,  established  pursuant  to  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act.  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  98a-h).  of  any 
material  heretofore  or  hereafter  placed  In  the 
supplemental  stockpile,  established  pursuant 
to  section  104(b)  of  the  AgrlctUtural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1704(b)),  or  any  material 
heretofore  or  hereafter  acquired  pvirsuant  to 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended  (50  U.S.C.  app.  2061-2166),  and 
which  is  determined  to  be  no  longer  needed 
(as  provided  in  the  appropriate  Act)  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  imder  which  such  mate- 
rial was  acquired,  or  is  otherwise  determined 
to  be  available  for  disposal,  shall  be  avail- 
able for  disposal  as  surplus  property  under 
subsection  (j)  of  this  section  for  the  purposes 
described  in  paragraph  (3)  thereof.  Disposal 
of  any  such  material  may  not  be  made  under 
any  of  the  Acts  referred  to  above  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  determined  that  such  material  is  usable 
and  necessary  for  disposal  as  surplus  prop- 
erty under  subsection  (j)  of  this  section  for 
any  purpose  described  in  paragraph  (3) 
thereof,  or  until  the  Secretary  has  deter- 
mined that  such  material  is  not  usable  and 
necessary  for  disposal  under  subsection  (j) 
for  any  such  purpose.  The  foregoing  pro-v-1- 
slons  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  any  material  disposed  of  pursuant  to 
section  3(d)  or  section  5  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act.  as 
amended  (50  U.S.C.  98b(d)   and  98d)." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  third 
month  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  before 
preparing  my  amendment  during  the 
88th  Congress.  I  looked  for  proof  that 
sui-plus  material  in  the  national  stockpile 
could  indeed  be  useful  to  schools  and  hos- 
pitals now  receiving  Federal  surplus 
property  under  the  donable  surplus  prop- 
erty program.  I  also  tried  to  determine 
the  administrative  problems  which  could 
result  from  an  extension  of  the  donable 
surplus  property  program  and  their  bear- 
ing on  the  feasibility  of  such  an  exten- 
sion. 

My  research  shows  that  the  donable 
surplus  property  program  has  been  an 
unqualified  success  and  offers  a  readily 
adaptable  framework  for  expansion.  In 
a  letter  to  each  Senator,  as  well  as  in  a 
Senate  speech  on  June  23, 1964, 1  itemized 
the  benefits  each  State  has  received  from 
the  donable  surplus  program  since  1946. 
I  found  that  more  than  $4.4  billion  worth 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  and  health 
institutions  had  been  received  by  the 
various  States  through  a  program  which 
is  largely  administered  by  the  States. 
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My  bill  would  expand  this  already  suc- 
cessful program  by  including  raw  ma- 
terials in  the  national  stockpile  found 
surplus  to  present  needs.  In  an  effort  to 
find  out  just  how  effectively  such  raw 
materials  could  be  used  by  schools  and 
hospitals  I  worked  with  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  ask- 
ing various  education  centers  and  hos- 
pitals to  evaluate  my  proposal.  In  addi- 
tion. I  was  advised  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Agencies  for  Surplus 
Property.  The  consensus  was  that  sur- 
plus raw  materials  could  be  used  profit- 
ably by  educational  and  health  institu- 
tions. They  would  be  especially  valuable 
to  small  institutions  operating  on  limited 
budgets.  An  extensive  account  of  the  re- 
sE>onse  I  received  from  these  sources  may 
be  found  in  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
of  September  29,  1964. 

Much  of  the  material  in  the  stocknile, 
which  can  be  offered  these  institutions 
only  if  my  bill  is  passed,  could  be  effec- 
tively used  by  colleges  and  universities. 
This  is  particularly  important  when  a 
major,  and  increasing  part  of  publicly 
financed  research  and  development  is 
going  to  so-called  centers  of  academic 
excellence.  I  feel  deeply  that  it  would 
be  in  the  national  interest  to  help  main- 
tain existing  centers  and  to  develop  more. 

My  investigation  indicates  that  the 
administrative  requirements  of  my  pro- 
posal can  be  absorbed  by  the  existing 
donable  surplus  program,  thus  maintain- 
ing maximum  efiBciency  in  the  disposal 
of  surplus  raw  materials.  In  my  Senate 
speech  of  September  23.  1964,  I  cited  a 
report  from  the  Defense  Supply  Agency 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  which 
states  that  the  donation  of  surplus  mate- 
rials by  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  takes 
35  days  less  than  sale  of  these  materials 
by  the  General  Services  Administration. 


Mr.  President,  approval  of  my  bill 
would  be  in  the  public  interest  in  educa- 
tion and  health,  in  industry,  and  eco- 
nomic development.  Public  property, 
purchased  with  public  funds  to  meet  a 
public  need,  is  worth  much  more  to  pub- 
lic institutions  than  it  is  to  junk  dealers. 
The  donable  surplus  property  program 
has  provided  our  hard-pressed  schools 
and  hospitals  with  land  and  equipment 
they  could  not  have  afforded.  It  has 
helped  to  educate  our  youngsters  and  to 
care  for  the  sick  and  injured.  Modi- 
fication of  surplus  equipment  for  class- 
room use  has  challenged  the  students 
and  the  teachers.  The  program  has 
stimulated  research  in  the  national  in- 
terest. In  many  cases,  research  has  led 
to  production  contracts,  profitable  to  the 
school  and  the  surrounding  business 
community.  The  program  has  created 
new  markets — for  experience  has  shown 
that  a  research  program,  begun  with  do- 
nated material,  does  not  end  when  that 
material  is  gone.  Rather,  the  institution 
goes  into  the  open  market  and  buys  new 
material.  The  donable  surplus  property 
program  has  been  an  outstanding  suc- 
cess. It  should  be  extended  to  include 
material  in  the  stockpile  found  to  be  sur- 
plus to  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  statements  I  made  in 
the  last  Congress  in  support  of  this 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Congressional  Record,  June  23, 
1964] 

Amendment  op  M.^terials  Reserve  and 
Stockpile  Act  of  1964  To  Provide  Federal 
Aid  to  Educational  .and  Health  Institcj- 

TIONS 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  President,  on  April  24,  I 
gave  notice  that  I  would  seek  to  amend  S. 


2272,  the  Materials  Reserve  and  Stockpile 
Act  of  1964,  to  increase  substantially  a  ma- 
jor program  of  Federal  aid  to  our  Nation's 
educational  and  health  institutions. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Mis.souri  (Mr. 
Symington)  has  contributed  greatly  by  re- 
porting the  Materials  Reserve  and  Stockpile 
Act,  and  has  wisely  handled  that  very  com- 
plex situation. 

However,  my  amendment  would  provide 
that  material  in  the  national  stockpile, 
found  to  be  surplus  to  present  need,  could 
be  released  only  after  it  had  been  offered  for 
donation  to  schools  and  hospitals  under  the 
donable  surplus  property  program  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  Federal  surplus  property. 
The  amendment  has  been  redrafted,  in  order 
to  conform  to  the  bill  as  reported. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  language  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  amendment 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

"On  page  30.  line  5.  immediately  after 
'paragraph  6'.  Insert:  'and  to  the  provisions 
of  section  203 (J),'." 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  President,  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Flemming 
stated  th.Tt  the  donable  program  is  one  of 
the  most  important  aids  to  education  in  the 
United  States.  This  wr\s  borne  out  by  state- 
ments from  educators  from  throughout  the 
United  States  at  a  hearing  held  on  April  3, 
1962,  by  the  Special  Donable  Property  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

From  1946  through  June  30,  1963,  this  pro- 
gram has  made  personal  and  real  property 
with  a  total  acquisition  cost  of  almost  84.4 
billion  available  to  public  health  and  educa- 
tion Institutions  and  civil  defense  organiza- 
tions in  all  50  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Ameri- 
can Samoa  and  Guam.  I  .".sk  unanimous 
consent  that  a  table,  breaking  down  this 
total  by  States  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Dep.vrtment  of  He.\lth,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Table  I. — Personal  propertt/  made  available  for  di'stribuiion  to  public  health  and  educational  institutions  and  civil  defense  organizations 
and  real  property  disposed  of  to  public  health  and  educational  institutions,  1946  through  June  30,  1963  {acquisition  cost) 


StaU-s 

Persoml 
property 

Real 
property 

Total 

States 

Personal 
property 

Real 
property 

Total 

Total         

$3, 477, 310. 878 

$915,311,016 

$4,392,621,894 

1 
Nevada  

$9, 060,  nss. 
14, 228,  .548 
59, 489,  045 
25, 3.53, 629 

222.944,345 

100,610,986 
9, 099. 328 

133, 0.56, 369 
RS,  371, 300 
54, 105, 602 

159,619,165 
21.145,402 
58.978,550 
15,121,099 
81,261,005 

170,915,831 
46,372,665 
12,313,146 

102, 107, 948 
96,  484,  384 
41,968,614 
68,118,178 
10.230,110 
20,671,109 
19,424,317 
47, 655 
500 

$2,323,1,56 

'916,863 

9,  ,581, 885 

.^..3,  556, 857 

20,875,476 

1,189,524 

12,350,702 

70,316,650 

14,820,737 

4, 5.52, 4,50 

359, 143 

10,018,847 

2,08,3,534 

9, 7S4, 191 

150,304,155 

4,731,829 

69,911 

19,794.080 

20,747,262 

2,357,1.57 

1,528,420 

1,637.206 

456,234 

854, 705 

3,848 

$11,38.3.214 

14.228,548 
00,405,908 

Alabama.  

9<t,818,802 

7,  7:4, 128 

33,2';2.«13 

3.=i.  f.28.  7.'i9 

407,144.138 
39. 194.  478 
47.  7.'8. 107 
12, 184, 060 

125, 9«7.  ffl7 

103.383.062 
16.68.'i.074 
20. 14.5.  em 

124,395.20.1 
72. 900.  642 
33. 274. 9.57 
35.  .^.  564 
61.467.5.56 
52.  .501).  89.5 
2.5.344.762 
77. 816, 0.53 

114.  ,533. 978 
91, 137.  .5.56 
46.  765. 289 
66. 524. 484 
60, 656. 189 
14.  WS.  602 
28.  719.  501 

15. 400. 007 

3.268.815 

8. 301.  .591 

27,409,045 

68, 286, 378 

11,72.5.401 

2. 625, 234 

2, 433,  651 

33. 510, 919 

18.  793. 8-59 

3.249.817 

22. 337. 101 

22,  746, 571 

3,918,166 

2,  587, 699 
9, 690, 299 
4, 527. 044 

14. 362. 119 

3.  783. 216 
3.941.416 

31. 474. 948 
22.839.485 
4.5.68.5.075 
43. 780. 694 
37. 022.  .591 
536. 970 
5,8.52,083 

115,218,800 
11,022,943 
41,-554,404 
63, 037, 804 

47.5, 430,  .516 
50. 919, 879 
50. 383. 341 
14.617.711 

159. 478. 526 

122. 176. 921 
19, 934. 891 
42, 482,  770 

147.141.776 
76.818.808 
35. 862. 6.56 
46, 278. 863 
65. 994. 600 
66,  869,  014 
29,127,978 
81,  7.57,  469 

146,008,926 

113,977,041 
92.  4.50. 364 

110.30.5.178 
97. 678.  780 
1,5.  200.  572 
34,571,584 

Ve  vv  Tersey       

Alaska         .  .      . 

NTpw  Nfevico     .             .  ... 

34. 935, 514 

Arirona  ■ 

N>\v  York 

306.  ,501, 202 

A  rtftnsa*    . 

North  C;irolina 

121,486.462 

California 

North  Dakota.. 

10, 2S8. «52 

r'olnra'lo,  

Ohio    ._. 

145,  407, 071 

Connecticut.    

Oklahoma.. 

1.38, 6S8,  (ilO 

Delaware 

Orpjrnn ... 

68, 926, 339 

Florida 

Peiin.sylvania 

164.171,615 

Oeoreia .. 

Rhode  Island 

21,, 504, 545 

Hawaii 

.''outh  Carolina 

68, 997, 397 

Idaho  .    

South  Dakota 

17,204,633 

Illinois      

Tennessee 

91,045,196 

Indiana 

Texas... 

321,219,986 

Iowa         

Utah 

51,104,494 

Kansas  ,      

Vermont 

12, 3^3, 057 

Kentucky                        .  .    

Virginia       

121,902,028 

Louisiana 

Washington 

West  Virginia ... 

117,231,646 

Maine 

44,325,771 

Maryland 

Wisconsin 

69, 640,  ,598 

Massachusetts 

Wyoming                 

11,867,316 

Michigan 

District  of  Columbia 

21,127,343 

Minnesota 

Puerto  Rico 

20, 279, 022 

Mississippi - 

Virgin  Islands  . 

51,, 503 

Missouri  

.\merican  Samoa.  .. 

500 

Montana... 

Guam                 .     

6,000 

6,000 

Nebraska 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  I  have  a  report, 
that  ended  with  June  30,  1961,  exactly  4,530 
health  and  32,673  education  institutions  par- 
ticipated in  the  donable  surplus  property 
program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
that  report,  a  State-by-State  total  furnished 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


"Department 


of    Health,    Education,    and 
Welfare 

"Table  II. — Institutions  participating  in  do- 
7iable  surplus  property  program  during 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1961 


'States 


National  total . 


Alabama..- 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado .— 

Coimecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii -— 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Marj-land 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Nortli  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

I'tah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Virgin  Islands... 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Health 


4,530 


82 

11 

32 

63 

268 

81 

37 

10 

8 

111 

397 

23 

31 

354 

100 

88 

97 

131 

42 

51 

56 

125 

123 

79 

80 

100 

37 

66 


(') 


33 

32 

10 

150 

117 

40 

105 

91 

84 

2,58 

22 

26 

70 

48 

151 

164 

29 

31 

24 


Educa- 
tion 


32,073 


(•) 


130 
48 

159 
25 


1,274 

29 

750 

490 

1,901 
3r,l 
204 
60 
256 
112 

3,354 
258 
138 

1,803 
979 
559 
829 
447 
3.50 
167 
284 
602 
767 
637 
554 
646 
225 
471 

(') 
134 

1,127 
95 

1,974 

1,025 
364 
486 

1,122 
519 

1,556 

24 

147 

1,070 
210 
237 

1,466 

66 

540 

145 

539 

93 

1,107 

120 


"'  No  report  received." 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  President,  the  House  sub- 
committee hearing  of  April  3,  1962,  entitled 
"Evaluation  of  the  Donable  Surplus  Property 
Program,"  includes  testimony  by  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  and  educators. 

Among  the  latter  were  Dr.  Alan  S.  Wilson, 
vice  chancellor  for  administration,  Univer- 
sity of  Hartford,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Frank 
M.  Brewster,  director  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, Norfolk  County  Schools,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Because  both  made  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  their  testimony  before  the  subcommit- 
tee be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testimony 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


"KXCEEPTS  FHOM  STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ALAN  S. 
WILSON,  VICE  CHANCELLOR  FOR  ADMINISTRA- 
TION, UNIVERSITY  OF  HARTFORD,  HARTTORD, 
CONN. 

"During  the  past  29  years  I  have  held  ad- 
ministrative poeitions  in  three  different  col- 
leges and  universities  located  in  the  Midwest 
and  New  England.  During  these  years  I  have 
served  as  dean,  college  president,  and  now 
vice  chancellor  of  the  university.  For  the 
paist  10  years,  one  of  my  responsibilities  has 
been  that  of  executive  head  of  the  Ward 
School  of  Electronics,  a  separate  technical  in- 
stitute maintained  by  the  University  of 
Hartford. 

"From  a  small  beginning  in  1952,  the  Ward 
School,  aided  by  the  indispensable  help  it 
received  from  Federal  donable  property,  has 
equipped  its  laboratories  and  classrooms  and 
has  given  instruction  to  approximately  5,000 
j'oung  men  who  have  been  urgently  needed 
to  fill  military  and  civilian  Jobs  In  the  critical 
field  of  electronics.  The  graduates  of  the 
2-year  program  of  the  Ward  School  are  eagerly 
sought  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
our  military  establishments,  and  more  than 
150  business  and  industrial  firms  involved  In 
defense  and  civilian  work  essential  to  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  our  Nation.  Among 
the  companies  seeking  our  graduates  are  the 
General  Electric  Corp.,  Westlnghouse,  General 
Dynamics,  International  Business  Machines, 
Raytheon,  and  the  United  Aircraft  Corp. 

"From  my  position  in  the  educational  field 
I  believe  the  value  of  sxirplus  property  the 
Federal  Government  has  given  schools  and 
colleges  cannot  be  overestimated.  In  a  mate- 
rial sense  this  program  has  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  develop  technical  education  in  our 
area  to  a  point  not  possible  with  our  limited 
financial  resources. 

"For  instance,  such  equipment  has  enabled 
us  to  give  laboratory  demonstrations  of  the 
latest  methods  for  using  synchromechanlsms, 
computer  logic,  and  recording  instruments 
for  automatic  processes.  It  means  we  are 
now  able  to  provide  more  and  better  educa- 
tion for  each  classroom-  and  laboratory-hour 
than  was  before  possible. 

"In  addition  to  the  material  assistance  pro- 
vided, surplus  property  has  given  our  teach- 
ing staff  a  special  challenge  since  almost 
none  of  the  equipment  could  be  used  In  the 
condition  In  which  It  was  received.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  our  most  able  Instructors 
have  converted  and  redesigned  surplus  equip- 
ment to  Illustrate  technical  principles  and 
while  doing  so  have  themselves  been  In- 
structed. 

"The  case  is  parallel  to  that  of  a  man  who 
buys  a  readymade  suit  as  opposed  to  the  one 
who  cuts  the  fabric  and  sews  It  together  him- 
self. This  need,  to  reason  out  the  practical 
applications  of  scientific  theory,  has  helped 
our  facility  to  improve  themselves  profes- 
sionally. This  would  not  have  been  the  case 
if  we  could  have  afforded  to  purchase  ready- 
made  equipment. 

"As  the  defense  effort  makes  use  of  the 
most  advanced  engineering  principles,  such 
equipment,  when  It  Is  no  longer  serviceable 
to  the  Government,  is  still  on  a  level  with 
the  most  advanced  practices  In  Industry.  The 
result  Is  that  we  are  able  to  prepare  students 
who  are  trained  In  the  latest  techniques  ap- 
plicable to  the  armed  services  and  industry. 

"This  has  made  It  possible  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  industrial  training  to  students,  par- 
ents, and  the  public,  since  our  graduates 
have  been  exposed  to  the  latest  tjrpe  of  equip- 
ment which  industry  is  presently  using. 
This  Is  especially  true  of  electronics  and 
automatic  control  devices.  I  may  say  this 
field  Is  changing  very  rapidly,  and  we  can- 
not hope  to  keep  up  with  the  new  equipment 


we  would  need  If  this  mr,terial  was  not  made 
available  to  us  under  this  program. 

"Because  the  surplus  property  we  receive 
usually  requires  expensive  labor  for  conver- 
sion to  make  it  applicable  for  Industrial  use, 
any  return  derived  from  Its  sale  on  the  open 
market  would  be  small  In  comparison  to  Its 
value  to  American  education.  In  the  first 
place,  purchasers  would  only  be  able  and 
willing  to  pay  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  com- 
ponents simply  because  there  would  be  a 
labor  cost  In  disassembling  and  converting 
these  components  for  resale.  On  the  other 
hand,  students  can  do  this  at  no  cost  and 
learn  while  doing.  Second,  if  such  equip- 
ment should  become  more  plentiful,  the 
commercial  market  demand  would  diminish 
and  the  unit  price  for  such  materials  in 
adequate  supply  would  reduce  even  further 
the  unit  return  to  the  Government, 

"Perhaps  the  greatest  value  of  all,  how- 
ever, is  the  Intangible  one,  the  feedback  of 
technical  knowledge  through  students  and 
graduates  Into  our  Industrlaf  and  military 
efforts.  The  need  for  technicians  has  been 
widely  publicized.  It  would  have  been  pro- 
hibitively expensive  to  have  given  our  tech- 
nical school  graduates  the  practical  experi- 
ence which  has  made  them  so  valuable  to 
our  defense  effort  without  our  having  re- 
ceived these  surplus  materials. 

"We  know  of  at  least  one  of  our  graduates 
who  Is  the  manager  of  a  satellite  tracking 
station;  several  who  are  employed  in  com- 
puter work  at  Cape  Kennedy;  another  stu- 
dent who  has  contributed  to  the  development 
of  the  latest  Jet  engine;  one  who  Is  an  In- 
structor on  the  Atlas  engine;  other  students 
who  have  been  employed  directly  upon  grad- 
uation with  CIA  (Central  Intelligence 
Agency)  and  the  FAA  (Federal  Aviation 
Agency) .  One  of  our  students  solved  a  com- 
puter problem  for  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment and  Is  now  manager  of  a  major  military 
Installation  In  Philadelphia. 

'Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  evidence  of 
the  value  of  such  training  Is  the  information. 
Just  received,  that  a  Ward  School  graduate 
designed  the  communications  system  for 
the  now  famous  satellite  "Friendship  7"  in 
which  Col.  John  Glenn  made  his  historic 
filght.  This  graduate  has  since  been  re- 
cruited from  his  industrial  job  to  work  for 
the  Federal  Government  In  an  Important 
defense  capacity.  You  might  also  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  approximately  15  percent 
of  the  instructors  in  technical  theory  in  the 
technical  institutes  of  this  country  have 
been  recommlssloned  and  are  teaching  reserv- 
ists how  to  apply  this  Important  technical 
knowledge  to  defense  needs. 

"The  contribution  of  surplus  Federal  prop- 
erty, therefore,  becomes  not  an  expense  to 
the  people.  In  my  judgment,  but  an  Invest- 
ment In  knowledge  and  an  economical  means 
for  training  youth  for  essential  positions  in 
our  defense  effort. 

"The  Ward  School  of  Electronics  Is  but  one 
example  of  what  can  be  done  through  the 
conversion  of  Federal  surplus  property  into 
equipment  necessary  to  Improve  the  scien- 
tific and  technical  competence  of  the  youth 
of  our  Nation.  The  faculty  of  this  school  is 
serving  without  remuneration  as  consult- 
ants to  industry  and  the  Federal  Government 
on  the  conversion  of  donable  property  for 
educational  and  allied  uses. 

"We  have  made  tentative  plans  for  a 
summer  workshop  in  1963  to  Instruct  high 
school  science  teachers,  hospital  adminis- 
trators, and  directors  of  civilian  defense,  how 
good  Yankee  Ingenuity  and  effort  can  con- 
vert obsolete  or  discarded  equipment  to  serve 
essential  public  needs.  The  continuance  of 
the   Ward   School   and   hundreds   of  similar 
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public  and  private  technical  Institutes,  Jun- 
ior and  community  colleges,  could  be  seri- 
ously threatened  if  any  change  is  made  in 
present  provisions  for  the  distribution  of 
Federal  surplus  property  to  schools  for  edu- 
cational purposes. 

"I  should  also  like  to  say  a  brief  word 
about  other  ways  In  which  the  University  of 
Hartford  has  benefited  from  this  program. 
To  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  educa- 
tion, this  institution  expanded  from  a  Junior 
college  in  1947  to  a  senior  college  in  1950  and 
Is  now  a  fully  accredited  university  serving 
more  than  6,000  local  students  annually.  In 
my  Judgment,  this  development  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  donable  ma- 
terials this  institution  received,  such  as: 
used  desks  and  chairs  from  abandoned  mili- 
tary camps,  tools,  paint,  a  battered  Marine 
truck,  the  first  bit  of  rolling  stock  we  ever 
had,  badly  shot  up.  but  we  were  delighted  to 
have  it  and  used  it  for  several  years  until  it 
finally  fell  apart,  bookcases,  machine  tools, 
tired  typewriters,  electronic  gear,  stuttering 
adding  machines,  and  even  surplus  textbooks 
with  which  we  augmented  our  then  small 
library.  Throughout  this  period  this  equip- 
ment had  been  heavily  used  both  day  and 
night,  and  now  much  has  worn  out  for  the 
second  time.  With  imagination  and  the  un- 
tiring effort  of  the  faculty  and  students, 
similar  items  which  are  given  to  us  are  being 
converted  into  serviceable  equipment  each 
month  to  enable  us  to  carry  on  our  educa- 
tional program.  At  first,  this  helped  return- 
ing GI's,  but  now  it  is  their  children  who  are 
already  reaching  our  doors  In  increasing 
numbers,  who  need  this  help. 

"Frankly,  we  are  proud  of  our  record  of 
converting  to  essential  educational  use  ob- 
solete materials  which  could  no  longer  use- 
fully serve  their  original  purpose. 

"As  the  one  in  charge  of  the  financial  op- 
erations of  our  institution,  I  know  how  des- 
perately near  the  brink  it  and  many  of  our 
fine  accredited  nonprofit  colleges  are  today. 
What  we  have  been  able  to  save  through 
building  equipment  from  Government  sur- 
plus has  helped  tremendously  to  pay  faculty 
salaries.  This  program  has  given  us  scien- 
tific equipment  in  chemistry,  physics,  and 
biology  laboratories,  and  also  made  possible 
the  development  of  a  good  school  of  engi- 
neering which  now  serves  900  students  from 
southwestern  New  England. 

"In  the  decade  ahead,  higher  education  in 
America  will  be  called  upon  to  provide  facili- 
ties for  7  million  students,  an  Increase  of 
over  100  percent  from  today's  number.  This 
unprecedented  pressure  for  education  will 
sorely  tax  the  facilities  of  public  and  private 
Institutions  alike.  Speaking  for  higher  edu- 
cation and  especially  for  that  part  which  I 
know  best,  the  urban  universities  and  com- 
munity colleges,  I  feel  that  the  continuation 
of  present  provisions  for  Federal  donable 
surplus  property  would  be  one  of  the  best 
and  least  costly  ways  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  could  play  a  useful  role  in  help- 
ing meet  the  ever-growing  educational  needs 
of  America's  youth. 

"I  say  In  all  sincerity  that  every  dollar  In 
surplus  property  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment contributes  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education  saves  from  $10  to  SlOO  for  these 
educational  institutions  and  returns  full 
value  to  the  taxpayer  for  many  years  to  come. 
In  requesting  this,  we  are  not  asking  much 
from  the  Federal  Government.  Education  is 
used  to  receiving,  often  all  too  willingly, 
castoflfs  of  any  kind  which  help  it  to  better 
serve  our  youth. 

"We  sincerely  hope  that  members  of  this 
committee,  in  your  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing, will  vigorously  and  unanimovisly  oppose 
any  effort  to  stop,  or  even  to  slow,  this  vital 


stream  of  indispensable  material  necessary 
to  the  support  of  the  schools,  colleges,  hos- 
pitals, and  civil  defense  agencies  of  our 
Nation." 


"EXCERPTS  FROM  STATEMENT  OP  FRANK  M.  BREW- 
STER. DIREOTOR  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION, 
NORFOLK  COUNTY   SCHOOLS,   NORFOLK,   VA. 

"Adjacent  to  three  cities,  Norfolk  County 
is  located  in  the  southeast  section  of  Vir- 
ginia. Norfolk  County  schools  have  approxi- 
mately 16,000  pupils  in  21  schools.  New 
schools  are  under  construction  for  the  grow- 
ing school  population. 

"All  schools  are  accredited  by  the  cogni- 
zant accrediting  agencies.  Mr.  Edwin  W. 
Chittum  is  division  superintendent. 

"This  school  system  takes  an  active  part  in 
utilizing  donable  surplus  property. 

"For  effective  titilization — 

"1.  The  division  superintendent  and  school 
board  must  be  sympathetic  to  the  donation 
program  and  provide  funds,  personnel,  trans- 
portation, and  moral  support. 

"2.  Material  must  be  available  In  usable 
quantities  and  distributeed  to  teachers  as 
required. 

"3.  A  designated  person  must  promote  use 
of  materials  by  demonstrating  or  suggesting 
at  least  one  use.  Teachers  often  immedi- 
ately see  other  uses  and  develop  additional 
ideas. 

"4.  Materials  utilized  should  be  displayed 
to  other  teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors. 

"5.  Materials  should  enhance  or  enrich  the 
instructional  program. 

"There  are  many  kinds  of  people,  with 
varied  intelligence,  interests,  abilities,  and 
goals  teaching  in  our  public  schools.  Some 
of  these  people,  when  advised  that  surplus 
Government  property  is  available,  have  one 
comment,  'Surplus  property  Is  Junk.*  That 
is  the  extent  of  their  activity  in  any  pro- 
gram using  this  material.  As  long  as  these 
people  believe  their  own  statements.  It  Is 
Junk  and  has  little  value.  There  Is  no  con- 
vincing some  of  these  people  that  the  discon- 
nected, cosmollne  covered,  stripped  machine 
lathe  can  be  activated  by  cleaning,  wiring, 
and  the  addition  of  a  few  accessories  to  be  a 
teaching  tool  that  hundreds  of  boys  may  use 
In  learning  about  properties  of  metal,  meth- 
ods of  processing,  and  machine  operation,  be- 
cause one  teacher  had  sufficient  interest  and 
energy  to  reactivate  this  machine  as  a  teach- 
ing tool. 

"The  cumbersome  bat  of  blue  styrofoam 
that  the  Navy  Department  procured  for 
flotation  material,  has  no  place  in  a  class- 
room. Who  can  use  a  piece  of  material  4 
inches  by  12  inches  by  9  feet?  Many  can 
find  no  use  for  this  bat  that  is  taller  than 
the  ceiling.  However,  an  art  teacher  makes 
Christmas  tree  ornaments,  figurines,  mobiles, 
bases  for  other  media;  a  business  education 
teacher  directs  her  club  in  designing  an  em- 
blem; a  teacher  of  engineering  drafting  uses 
this  styrofoam  as  a  three  dimensional  media 
to  portray  parts  of  a  machine  for  his  stu- 
dents. A  student  becomes  interested  in  this 
material,  and  he  makes  a  sign  for  the  de- 
partment. 

"In  a  special  education  class  the  teacher 
searches  constantly  for  materials  her  handi- 
capped children  can  use  to  coordinate  hands 
and  minds.  Cutting  and  shaping  this  ma- 
terial Is  not  difficult  for  these  children. 

"A  homemaklng  teacher  uses  this  styro- 
foam In  teaching  flower  and  dry  arrange- 
ments. 

"A  printing  student  thinks  that  a  block 
of  this  material  Is  an  excellent  toolholder. 

"As  we  use  donable  surplus  property  we 
find  that  donable  property  falls  into  one  of 
three  main  categories. 


"First,  some  Items  can  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  originally  designed.  There 
are  no  problems  on  how  to  use  a  typewriter, 
handsaw,  boxing  gloves,  or  materials  com- 
mon to  Federal  agencies  and  schools. 

"The  second  classlflcatlon  Is  similar  to  the 
first,  but  Items  may  require  modification, 
change,  or  major  repairs.  Required  repairs 
to  a  printing  calculator  may  be  so  extensive 
that  It  Is  not  economically  sound  to  recon- 
dition as  a  calculator.  However,  minor  re- 
pairs may  reactivate  this  business  machine 
to  serve  as  an  adding  machine  and  be  ade- 
quate for  the  requirements  of  a  particular 
school  department.  A  motorized  bomb  car- 
rier may  be  modified  and  adapted  as  a  wreck- 
er to  move  other  vehicles. 

"The  bulk  of  the  materials  received  In  this 
program  do  not  fall  into  either  of  the  first 
two  categories.  The  third  group  contains  a 
great  deal  of  the  best  :nstructlonal  material. 

"With  tliese  materials  teacher  Ingenuity 
results  In  amazing  uses  and  excellent  teach- 
ing and  learning.  More  and  more  of  our 
teachers  are  actively  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram, as  materials  are  made  available  and 
Ideas  are  developed. 

"Some  of  these  items  are:  White  Jackets, 
cotton;  window  screens;  ink  in  tubes;  plastic 
pulleys:  armature  wire;  cotton,  unsterlllzed; 
food  containers;  drlftplns;  stadlmeter; 
toothbrush  racks;  camouflage  makeup  kits; 
blankets,  torn;  fiying  suits,  fleece  lined; 
rangeflnders;  periscope;  telescope;  ground 
glass;  sheet  asbestos;  boiler  gages;  red  and 
green  light  bulbs;  porthole  glass;  ski  sticks; 
and  plastic  portion,  light  fixture." 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  President,  the  donable 
surplus  property  program  is  administered  by 
the  States,  which  are  solely  responsible  for 
keeping  records  on  the  amount  and  kind  of 
property  going  to  each  institution  which 
requests  It.  As  Senators  will  note  from 
table  I,  Montana  Institutions  have  requested 
and  received  less  property  under  this  pro- 
gram than  those  in  most  other  States.  But 
Montana  transfers  represent  a  broad  range 
which  are  typical  of  the  operation  of  the 
program  throughout  the  United   States. 

Among  significant  on-site  real  property 
transfers  In  Montana  are  the  following: 

"Montana  State  University  acquired  242.9 
acres  of  land  with  five  buildings  from  the 
old  Fort  Missoula  tract.  This  had  a  cvir- 
rent  appraised  value  of  $117,800.  The  date 
of  transfer  was  August  23,  1963. 

"Missoula  County  High  School  received  a 
transfer  also  from  the  old  Fort  Missoula 
tract,  of  80  acres  of  land  for  use  in  its  Smith- 
Hughes  agricultural  program.  This  prop- 
erty had  a  current  appraised  value  of  $80,000. 
The  date  of  transfer  was  July  2,  1963. 

"City  of  Harlem  had  transferred  to  it  for 
health  purposes,  two  tracts  totaling  16.66 
acres  with  an  appraised  value  of  $100. 
These  two  parcels  of  land  were  somewhat 
unique  In  that  they  consisted  of  an  old  rail- 
road right-of-way  which  was  used  in  the 
Fort  Peck  Dam  construction.  This  particu- 
lar right-of-way  was  graded  high  above  the 
surrounding  country  and  it  enables  em- 
ployees of  the  Harlem  Water  Department  to 
reach  the  city's  pumping  station  on  the 
Milk  River  in'  all  kinds  of  weather.  Pre- 
viously, access  to  this  station  had  been  a 
problem  In  the  winter  because  of  snow  and 
during  the  rainy  season  on  account  of  mud 
and  water  In  the  river  bottom.  This  trans- 
fer was  made  March  5,  1958. 

"Trinity  Hospital  Association,  a  nonprofit 
association  in  Wolf  Point,  Mont.,  had  trans- 
ferred to  it  9.55  acres,  valued  at  $7,200. 
This  property  was  transferred  February  4. 
1958.  Since  this  tract  was  transferred,  the 
association  has  constructed  a  very  modern, 
brick  hospital  on  the  site. 

"Western  Montana  Youth  Guidance  Cen- 
ter,  Missoula,   has  received  a   tract  of  6.03 
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acres  of  land  from  the  old  Fort  Missoula 
area.  On  the  tract  are  situated  five  build- 
ings one  of  which  was  the  old  post  hospital. 
The'  hospital  is  being  renovated  and  re- 
modeled for  use  as  a  treatment  center  for 
mentally  disturbed  youth  In  the  area. 

"Elementary  School  District  No.  27,  Whit- 
lash,  received  11.9  acres  of  land.  The  site, 
a  fo'imer  U.S.  customs  station,  consists  of 
three  buildings.  One  is  used  by  the  district 
for  an  elementary  school,  one  is  a  teacherage, 
and  the  other  is  a  garage.  This  transfer  was 
made  on  October  16,  1957.  The  property  had 
a  current  appraised  value  of  $11,367.34." 

Also  from  the  Montana  State  Surplus 
Property  Agency.  I  have  the  following  report 
on  some  of  the  significant  offsite  transfers 
of  buildings  for  health  and  education  pur- 
poses, and  of  some  Montana  Institutions 
that  have  received  surplus  property  over  the 
last  few  years: 

"Following  the  completion  of  the  Tiber 
Dam  on  the  Marias  River  In  north-central 
Montana,  the  following  residential  buildings 
were  transferred  to  nearby  school  districts: 
Chester  School  District  No.  33,  two  buildings; 
Galata  School  District  No.  21,  one  building; 
Joplin  District  No.  29,  one  building;  Liberty 
County  Hospital,  Chester,  two  buildings;  De- 
von School  District  No.  19,  seven  buildings; 
Dutton  School  District  No.  28,  one  building; 
Hingham  School  District  No.  24.  one  building; 
Inverness  School  District  No.  28,  two  build- 
ings; Ledger  School  District  No.  46,  one 
building;  Ollmont  School  District  No.  33, 
three  buildings;  Power  School  District  No. 
30,  two  buildings;  Sweetgrass  School  Dis- 
trict No.  1,  two  buildings. 

"These  buildings  were  mostly  two-bed- 
room, modern  cottages.  They  have  been  re- 
located in  the  various  communities  indi- 
cated and  in  most  cases  are  considered  to  be 
among  the  best  houses  In  town.  They  have 
been  used  principally  as  residences  for 
teachers.  They  have  been  a  means  of  at- 
tracting professional  people  to  these  smaller 
towns.  They  are  furnished  to  teachers  and 
nurses  at  a  nominal  rental  calculated  only 
to  take  care  of  current  maintenance. 

"A  similar  group  of  transfers  occurred  as 
the  Fort  Peck  Dam  project  has  been  cut 
back.  The  buildings  listed  below  have  been 
transferred  for  use  as  teacherages  In  the 
communities  listed  below:  Hinsdale  School 
District  No.  7,  one  building;  Nashua  School 
District  No.  13,  one  building;  Saco  School  Dis- 
trict No.  12,  two  buildings;  Tamplco  School 
District  No.  14.  one  building;  Tiger  Butte 
School  District  No.  3,  one  building;  Wolfe 
Point  School  District  No.  45,  one  building. 

"These  buildings  are  similar  In  size  and 
construction  to  those  transferred  from  the 
Tiber  Dr.m  project.  They  have  been  put  into 
use  for  the  same  purpose  except  the  transfer 
to  Wolfe  Point  Sc'iool  District  No.  45.  In 
this  case,  the  building  transferred  was  a 
maintenance  shop.  This  building  is  being 
used  by  the  school  district  for  teaching  shop- 
work  to  high  school  students. 

"Last  spring  following  a  fire  at  the  Mon- 
tana State  Training  School  for  Retarded 
Students,  six  quonset  buildings  having  a 
total  appraised  value  of  $3,500  were  trans- 
ferred to  that  institution  to  take  the  place 
of  some  of  the  buildings  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  fire.  These  buildings  were 
acquired  from  a  school  In  Eltopia,  Wash., 
which  In  turn  had  obtained  them  from  the 
Hanford,  Wash.,  project  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission." 

Typical  donations  of  surplus  property  that 
have  been  made  In  recent  years,  include  the 
following: 

Big  Sandy  Public  Schools:  Bus,  GMC, 
1951.    30-passenger    capacity.     This    school 


was  unable  to  purchase  a  bus  of  this  type. 
By  contacting  surplus  property,  we  were 
able  to  secure  this  for  them. 

Butte  Public  Schools:  Generator,  30  kilo- 
watts, with  diesel  engine.  This  unit  Is  being 
used  to  retrain  unemployed  workers  at 
Butte. 

East  Helena  Public  School:  Generator. 
This  unit  was  acquired  by  the  school  dis- 
trict, for  use  In  a  fallout  shelter  built  in 
the  basement  of  the  school.  This  school  also 
received  a  deep  well  water  pump  to  be  used 
In  the  fallout  shelter. 

Lodge  Grass  Public  School:  Fire  pump. 
Used  in  flrefighting  at  the  school. 

Montana  State  College,  mechanical  en- 
gineering department:  Seven  engine  lathes, 
two  shapers,  one  milling  machine,  one  2V2- 
inch  drill  press,  one  furnace,  metal,  2,500°  F. 

Montana  State  College,  service  shop;  Sev- 
eral trucks,  three  buses. 

Montana  State  University:  X-ray  linear 
accelerator,  forkllft,  firetruck,  photo  projec- 
tion printer. 

Northern  Montana  College:  Eight  10-lnch 
metal  lathes. 

Vocational  Technical  Division:  One  mill- 
ing machine,  one  Caterpillar  engine. 

Powell  County  High  School,  Dead  Lodge, 
Mont.:  10-inch  metal  lathe. 

Roberts  Public  Schools:  10-foot  metal 
lathe. 

Shelby  Public  Schools:  10-foot  metal  lathe. 

Western  Montana  College,  Dillon,  Mont.: 
Bus,  dump  truck. 

Montana  State  Hospital.  Warm  Springs, 
Mont.:  Crane,  truck,  laundry  extractor,  wash- 
ing machine.  300-pound  capacity. 

Montana  State  Training  School  &  Hospi- 
tal. Boulder.  Mont.:  Bulldozer  tractor-Inter- 
national Harvester,  large  air  compressor,  bus. 
White  truck  tractor,  standby  generator  set. 

St.  James  Hospital:  Standby  generator  set. 

Montana  State  Civil  Defense:  Several  ra- 
dio receivers  and  transmitters,  many  standby 
generator  sets,  two  ambulances. 

The  significance  of  the  existing  program 
is  evidenced  by  a  report  from  a  high  school 
principal  and  a  hospital  administrator,  both 
in  Helena. 

Following  Is  a  report  from  Mr.  Giles  Rus- 
sell, principal  of  aeronautics  and  related 
trades  at  the  Helena  High  School : 

"The  donable  surplus  property  program  as 
handled  through  the  Montana  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  has  been  a  god- 
send to  our  school.  We  have  been  able  to 
get  equipment  that  would  have  been  Im- 
possible through  regular  channels  with  the 
money  that  is  available  to  us.  The  stu- 
dents have  been  able  to  work  with  actual 
equipment  that  we  could  not  afford  to  buy 
outright,  rather  than  be  satisfied  with 
charts,  pictures,  and  descriptions.  There  Is 
no  comparison  between  the  value  of  the  two 
procedures. 

"A  few  cases  to  bear  out  the  above:  In  1953 
we  secured  a  Stinson  Voyager  that  was  ex- 
cess at  the  Forest  Service.  Every  year  since 
we  acquired  this  plane,  from  15  to  25  st\i- 
dents  have  received  flight  instruction  as  far 
as  solo  in  this  plane.  In  addition,  the 
powerplants  and  airframes  classes  have  had 
actual  experience  In  overhauling  the  en- 
gine, covering  the  wings  and  generally  main- 
taining the  plane  In  airworthy  condition. 

"Through  acquisition  of  Hellarc  equip- 
ment we  are  4  to  5  years  ahead  In  our  weld- 
ing program.  Our  machine  shop  is  supplied 
with  drills,  drill  presses,  lathes,  gear  cutters 
and  precision  tools  that  we  could  not  have 
hoped  to  purchase  through  regular  channels. 
"The  SB2C-5  (Helldlver)  airplane  served 
us  for  some  10  years  as  a  demonstrator  for 


actual  experience  in  hydraulics.  In  connec- 
tion with  a  surplus  auxiliary  pump.  Ap- 
proximately 90  airframes  and  powerplants 
mechanics  took  their  PAA  practical  exami- 
nation on  this  plane. 

"Prom  nails  used  in  our  housebuilding 
program  to  Jet  engines  and  rocket  engines 
the  school  has  used  surplus  equipment  to 
build  up  a  more  worthwhile  program  of  In- 
struction for  our  high  school  and  post-high- 
school  boys. 

"We  are  very  happy  with  the  program  as  it 
Is  being  handled  In  Montana." 

In  a  report  dated  June  28.  1963.  Ad- 
ministrator Bert  Ericksen,  of  St.  Peter's  Hos- 
pital, wrote,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"As  In  the  past,  we  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  excellent  equipment  and  supplies  that 
Government  surplus  has  to  offer.  We  have 
purchased  approximately  $28,000  worth  of 
equipment  and  supplies  for  $2,800.  Without 
the  equipment  and  supplies  received  from 
donable  properties  the  cost  to  the  patient 
would  Increase." 

Mr.  President,  much  of  the  material  in  the 
stockpile,  which  can  be  offered  them  only  If 
my  amendment  Is  adopted,  could  be  effec- 
tively used  by  colleges  and  unlv^lties.  This 
Is  particularly  Important  when  a  major,  and 
Increasing  part  of  publicly  financed  research 
and  development  Is  going  to  so-called  centers 
of  academic  excellence.  I  feel  deeply  that  it 
would  be  In  the  national  Interest  to  help 
maintain  existing  centers  and  to  develop 
more. 

In  April  of  this  year,  when  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee's  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense Procurement  was  preparing  for  hear- 
ings on  "The  Impact  of  Defense  Procure- 
ment," the  chairman,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  asked  that  a  1963  re- 
port presenting  "Background  Material  on 
Economic  Aspects  of  Military  Procurement 
and  Supply"  be  brought  up  to  date.  In  that 
study,  he  was  fortunate  to  have  as  staff  con- 
sultant, Mr.  Ray  Ward,  former  staff  director 
of  the  House  Special  Donable  Property  Sub- 
committee. Those  of  us  who  know,  and 
have  worked  with  Ray,  respect  him  for  his 
knowledge  and  his  demonstrated  ability  In 
this  area. 

The  updated  study,  dated  April  1964,  In- 
cluded the  Information  that  there  has  been 
widespread  Interest  In  negotiated  contracts 
for  experimental,  developmental,  test,  and 
research  work,  which  made  up  more  than  19 
percent  of  all  negotiated  contracts  for  the 
fiscal  year  1963.  These  awards  in  them- 
selves were  not  small  change.  They 
amounted  to  more  than  $6  billion.  But  they 
are  only  "seed  corn"  for  production  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanlmoiis  consent 
that  a  breakdown  of  these  awards  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabulation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

"TABLE  m.  NET  VALUE  OF  MILITARY  PRIME  CON- 
TRACT AWARDS  FOR  EXPERIMENTAL,  DEVELOP- 
MENTAL. TEST.  AND  RESEARCH  WORK.  BT 
STATES    AND   REGIONS 

"The  breakdown  of  the  value  of  these 
awards  by  States  and  District  of  Columbia 
shows  (table  10)  : 

Number  of 

Percent  of  total:  States 

40  to  45 1 

10   to  15 0 

5  to   10 * 

4  to  5 2 

3  to  4 1 

2  to  3— * 

1  to  2 -  4 

0  to  1 35 
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"Table  10. — Net  value  of  military  prime  contract  awards  for  experimental,  developmental,  test,  and  research  work,  fiscal  year  196S  > 

"[Dollar  amounts  in  thousands] 


Total 

Schools  and  their 
affiliates 

Other  nonprofit 
institutions » 

Business  firms 

« 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Total  distributed  by  State - 

$6. 198, 903 

100.0 

$381, 864 

100.0 

$172,217 

100.0 

$5,644,822 

100.0 

New  England - 

487, 409 

7.9 

123,217 

32.3 

1.551 

.9 

362. 641 

6.4 

Maine.— - — 

Nflw  Hamnshir©                             

207 
7,916 
4,698 

364,996 
6,124 

103,468 

.1 
.1 

5.9 

.1 
1.7 

0 

685 

130 

117,772 

3,602 

1,028 

0 

.2 

(') 

30.8 

.9 

.3 

105 
0 
0 

554 
16 

876 

.1 
0 
0 

.3 

(«) 
.5 

102 
7.231 
4, 508 

246, 670 
2,502 

101,564 

.1 

.1 

M-T.'vS^iphiisrtts                                        ..........-.----*-----'------ 

4.4 

(») 

Coiiuecticut — — - 

1.8 

M.ddle  Atlantic 

1, 029, 674 

16.6 

48,708 

12.8 

21.031 

12.2 

959, 935 

17.0 

» 

386, 953 
387,  .'130 
255,191 

6.2 
6.3 
4.1 

32, 941 

3,944 

11,823 

8.6 
1.0 
3.1 

11,069 

390 

9,572 

6.4 

.2 

5.6 

342,  943 
383,196 
233. 796 

6.1 

New  Jerscv                        - - 

6.8 

Pennsylvania - 

11 

East  North  Central 

314. 794 

5.1 

51,343 

13.4 

6.106 

3.5 

257. 345 

4.6 

Ohio             

90,978 
28,732 
57,991 
72,  758 
64,335 

1.5 

.5 

.9 

1.2 

1.0 

8,516 

2,947 

26,367 

11,689 

1,824 

2.2 

.8 

6.9 

3.1 

.5 

5,133 

0 

662 

66 

245 

3.0 
0 
.4 

.1 

77, 3>9 
25,  785 
30,962 
61.003 
62.266 

1.4 

Ind  iana                                               .......-- ---------- 

.5 

Illinois                                              - - - 

.5 

Miohifffln                                             ._....._.....-..-.-.*.-- -- 

1.1 

Wisconsin - 

1.1 

West  North  Central 

102,  766 

1.7 

3,954 

1.0 

3,333 

1.9 

95,  479 

1.7 

Minnesota - --- - 

Iowa - -- 

Musouri -- -- --- 

North  Dakota - - 

South  Dakota .-. - - 

Kansas - - 

58.639 
4, 0.i8 

16,346 
1,170 

10,686 
369 

11,498 

.9 
.1 
.3 

''^    2 

.2 

1,878 

739 

882 

10 

25 

12 

408 

.5 

.2. 

.2 

(') 

(') 

w 

.1 

066 
0 
2,618 
0 
0 
49 
0 

.4 

0 

1.5 

0 

(3)° 

0 

56,095 
3, 319 

12,840 
1,160 

10. 661 
308 

11,090 

1.0 
.1 
.2 

(') 
.2 

(«) 
.2 

South  Atlantic - 

581,360 

9.4 

82,890 

21.7 

29.103 

16.9 

469, 367 

8.3 

Dplaware                               ...... - ..... 

26. 186 

231,919 

36,212 

40, 070 

31,587 

40,847 

341 

2,606 

171,591 

.4 

3.7 
.6 
.6 
.5 

.7 
(') 
(') 
2.8 

204 

67, 129 

7,965 

1,246 

64 

2,481 

192 

1,154 

2,455 

.1 

17.6 

2.1 

.3 

«.6 
.1 
.3 
.6 

0 

7,750 

19.015 

2.096 

0 

20 

0 

187 

35 

0 

4.5 

11.0 

1.2 

0 

(') 
0 
.1 
(') 

25.982 

157, 040 

9.233 

36.728 

31. 523 

38.346 

149 

1,265 

169, 101 

.4 

\f  rirvl'ind                                          ...... 

2.8 

District  of  Columbia 

.2 

.6 

.6 

.7 

(') 

Oeofffia                                 --   

(') 

Florida - -- 

3.0 

South  Central - - 

208,588 

3.4 

9, 202 

2.4 

7,589 

4.4 

191, 797 

3.4 

998 

45,396 

12, 470 

475 

689 

1,340 

5,958 

141, 262 

.2 

(') 
(') 
.1 

2.3 

376 

699 

453 

4.% 

23 

654 

1.271 

5,276 

.1 
.2 
.1 
.1 

.2 

.3 

1.4 

0 

3,507 

503 

25 

0 

0 

72 

3,482 

0 

2.0 
.3 

^\o 

622 

41, 190 

11,514 

0 

666 

6S6 

4, 615 

132, 504 

(') 

.7 

.2 

0 

\rk^nsiis                                ...... ....... - 

1!^ 

(') 

Oki^hotiiti     ^                  -  -  .-- .__-_---., -. 

.1 

2.3 

Mountain - - --- 

566.  224 

9.1 

10.985 

2.9 

4.999 

2.9 

550. 240 

9.7 

3,101 

-49 

1.484 

2,'i4, 346 

137, 366 

1,429 

17,425 

151. 123 

.1 

4.1 
2.2 

2.4 

78 

51 

0 

3, 452 

2,985 

0 

3,  692 

717 

(') 
{») 
0 
.9 
.8 
0 

1.0 
.2 

0 

-100 

0 

4,438 

0 

0 

641 

30 

0 

-.1 
0 

2.6 
0 
0 
.4 
(5) 

3,023 

0 

1,484 

246, 446 

134,381 

1,429 

13,091 

1.50,  386 

.1 

0 

Wvoiiiiiiff                             -  .....-.-. ....... .-....-.. 

(') 

OolniTkfio                                             ............ .__-_.--- 

4.3 

ITtah                                                   - --- 

3.4 

Nfvjwla                                               ......_.--._.,__.....-- 

^'^     , 

.2 

Arizona - 

2.7 

Pacific 

2,905,908 

46.8 

49, 955 

13.1 

98,260 

.17.1 

2, 757, 693 

48.9 

337, 174 

1,718 

2,567,016 

6.4 
41.4 

4,786 

749 

44,420 

1.3 

.2 

11.6 

104 

0 

98.156 

.1 

0 
.57.0 

332, 284 

969 

2, 424, 440 

5.9 

^'U  a 

California 

42.9 

Alaska  and  Hawaii -- -- 

2,180 

(5) 

1,610 

.4 

245 

.1 

325 

(') 

\laska                            - 

1.^9 
621 

1,255 
3.55 

.3 
.1 

245 

0 

.1 
0 

59 
266 

(») 

Hawaii                 - 

(') 

"'  Contracts  of  $10  000  or  more  each.    Includes  contracts  of  .\dvanced   Research 
Project  .Veoiicy  and  other  aeencies  of  the  omce  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
"'  Inelude-!  contracts  with  other  Government  agencies. 
"'  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


"Note. — Percentages  may 
"Source:  OSD." 


Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  President,  on  August  1, 
1962,  the  Special  Donable  Property  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  held  hearings  on  the  "Do- 
nation of  Surplus  Personal  Property  to  Edu- 
cational Institutions."  Printed  as  part  of 
those  hearings  was  an  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man. Representative  Monagan,  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 


Representative  Monagan  asked  whether 
surplus  stockpile  material  might  be  useful 
and  needed  for  educational  purposes.  The 
reply  was  In  the  afllrmatlve,  and  included 
examples  of  some  of  the  material  and  their 
potential  u?es.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  correspondence,  as  printed  In  the 
subcommittee  hearings,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  correspond- 
ence was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
OBO,  as  follows : 


not  add  to  totals  Iwcause  of  rounding. 


Special    Donable    Property    Stjb- 
_     committee  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  9, 1962. 
Hon.  Ivan  Nestingen, 

Under  Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  the  Symington  subcommittee 
on  the  stockpile  is  considering  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  which  would  permit  the  use 
of  surplus  stockpile   materials  in   AID  pro- 
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erams  and  also  for  Federal  use.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  many  of  the  materials, 
especially  metals,  in  the  stockpile  could  well 
be  used  in  certain  of  our  educational  In- 
stitutions for  various  purposes. 

The  legal  opinion  from  GSA  is  to  the  ef- 
fect that  surplus  stockpile  material  Is  not 
donable  under  the  provisions  of  section  203 
(1)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act.  I  would  therefore  appre- 
ciate your  views  as  to  whether  or  not  It 
would  be  worthwhile  to  propose  legislation 
to  make  some  of  the  surplus  stockpile  ma- 
terial available  for  educational  purposes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  Monagan, 

Chairman,  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Donable  Property. 


required  cannot  be  predicted  at  thlB  time  for 
several  reasons: 

(a)  The  degree  of  refinement  of  the  stock- 
pile materials  is  not  clearly  indicated  In  the 
report  available  to  us,  making  it  difficult  to 
determine  if  a  particular  material  would  be 
usable  In  the  form  in  which  It  would  be 
made  available  to  the  schools  and  colleges; 

(b)  Instructional  programs,  currlculums, 
and  teaching  methods  of  schools  and  col- 
leges are  undergoing  extensive  revisions  at 
the  present  time;  and 

(c)  Many  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  of  colleges  and  universities 
are  restricted  or  classified.  Information  on 
needed  materials  Is  available  only  from  the 


directors  of  these  activities.     (This  will  take 
time.) 

Since  more  specific  Information  on  the 
types  and  quantities  of  strategic  materials 
which  could  be  used  by  schools  and  colleges 
Is  advisable,  we  will  continue  our  inquiries. 
However,  on  the  basis  of  the  information 
available,  It  Is  apparent  that  many  of  the 
items  In  the  stockpile  are  needed  In  health 
and  educational  programs.  We  would  sug- 
gest that  they  be  made  available  for  dona- 
tion to  eligible  health  and  educational  do- 
nees on  the  same  basis  as  provided  in  pres- 
ent programs  for  other  Federal  sm-plus  prop- 
erty. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ivan  A.  Nestingen, 

Under  Secretary. 


Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Washington,  July  26. 1962. 
Hon.  John  S.  Monagan, 

Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Donable 
Property,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Monagan  :  On  July  13  we  replied 
to  your  letter  of  July  9  concerning  the  use 
of  surplus  stockpile  materials  as  donable 
surplus  property. 

We  have  reviewed  the  situation  with  edu- 
cational authorities  to  ascertain  which  Items 
could  be  effectively  utilized  by  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities.  This  review  shows 
that  selected  materials  could  be  used  in  In- 
structional programs  at  different  levels. 
Others  might  be  used  in  special  research  and 
devejopment  activities  In  colleges  and  uni- 
versities; still  others  might  be  used  in  the 
general  plant  maintenance  and  operation 
programs  of  schools  and  colleges.  The  table 
which  follows  gives  Illustrative  examples  of 
some  of  these  materials  and  the  potential 
uses  for  them  in  these  areas. 

Some  illustrative  examples  of  specific  us- 
ages of  these  materials  In  the  four  areas  are 
outlined  below. 

1.  Laboratory  instruction: 

Mercury:  Used  in  chemistry  and  physics 
laboratories  for  a  number  of  purposes,  such 
as  the  measurement  of  low  atmospheric  pres- 
sures, chemical  reactions,  and  various  lab- 
oratory instruments. 

Quartz  crystals:  Used  In  physics  labora- 
tories for  the  generation  and  detection  of 
high  frequency  and  electromagnetic  radia- 
tion. 

2.  Shop  training: 

Diamond  dies:  Useful  In  numerous  types 
of  grinding  and  cutting  operations. 

Shellac:  Not  only  used  In  plant  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  (separate  category 
above),  but  also  In  shop  training  (cabinets, 
boats,  models,  etc.). 

3.  Research: 

Ruby:  Basic  ingredient  in  very  new  de- 
velopment of  ruby  masers  which  are  ex- 
tremely powerful  beams  of  light,  the  numer- 
ous applications  of  which  are  still  the  sub- 
ject of  much  research. 

Selenium:  One  of  elements  used  in  doping 
crystals  of  germanium  and  silicon  for  pro- 
ducing semiconductors.  These  form  basis 
of  all  types  of  transistors  and  Junction  de- 
vices. 

4.  Operation  and  maintenance  of  plants: 
Feathers:  A  natural  product,  probably  re- 
quiring no  further  processing,  which  should 
be  useful  to  any  institution  responsible  for 
housing  programs. 

5.  Operation  of  hospitals  and  clinics: 
Iodine:  Useful  not  only  In  chemistry  lab- 
oratory     Instruction       (separate      category 
above),  but  also,  In  more  refined  form,  in 
hosptial  treatment  of  wounds,  etc. 

The  extent  to  which  these  materials  cotild 
be  used  and  the  amounts  which  might  be 


Strategic  material 


Asbestos - 

Copper 

Corundum-.. — 

Diamond  dies 

Feathers  and  down.. 

Graphite 

Iodine -- 

Manganese  dioxide... 

Mercury 

Pvrethrum 

Ruby --- 

Selenium 

Shellac 


Potential  uses  in- 


Instructional  program 


Elementary 
and  second- 
ary schools 


X- 
X- 
X- 

x' 

X- 
X. 
X- 
X- 

x. 

X. 


Colleges  and 
universities 


'     Research 
program, 
colleges  and 
universities 


X. 
X. 


X. 
X. 
X- 
X. 
X- 


:  x::: 


X 

X 

X 

X 

xl""" 

X 

X 

X 

x"I"II 

X 

X 


Plant  oper- 
ation and 
maintenance 
program 


X. 

X. 
X. 
X. 
X. 
X. 


Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  President,  material  in 
the  stockpile  Is  being  sought  by  educational 
institutions.     Mercury  Is  an  example. 

Last  year,  it  appeared  for  a  time  that  52.000 
flasks  of  mercury,  each  weighing  some  76 
pounds,  and  acquired  at  a  total  cost  of  more 
than  $12.2  million,  might  be  excess  to  need, 
and  might  be  available  under  the  donable 
surplus  property  program.  Before  It  was 
finally  decided  to  place  that  mercury  In 
the  stockpile,  colleges,  and  universities  In 
35  States  had  applied  for  more  than  the  total 
amount  available. 

Mr.  President,  adoption  of  my  amendment 
would  be  In  the  public  Interest  In  education 
and  health,  In  Industry,  and  economic  de- 
velopment. Public  property,  bought  with 
public  funds  to  meet  a  public  need,  is  worth 
much  more  to  public  Institutions  than  it  Is 
to  Junk  dealers.  The  donable  surplus  prop- 
erty program  has  provided  our  hard-pressed 
schools  and  hospitals  with  land  and  equip- 
ment they  could  not  have  afforded.  It  has 
helped  to  educate  our  youngsters  and  to  care 
for  the  sick  and  Injured.  Modification  of 
surplus  equipment  for  classroom  use  has 
challenged  the  students,  and  also  the  teach- 
ers, who  thereby  also  were  instructed.  The 
program  has  stimulated  research  In  the  na- 
tional Interest.  In  many  cases,  research  has 
led  to  production  contracts,  profitable  to  the 
school  and  the  surrounding  business  commu- 
nity. The  program  has  created  new  mar- 
kets— for  experience  has  shown  that  a  re- 
search program,  begun  with  donated  mate- 
rial, does  not  end  when  that  material  is  gone. 
Rather,  the  Institution  goes  Into  the  open 
market  and  buys  new  material.  The  do- 
nable surplus  property  program  has  been  an 
outstanding  success.  It  should  be  extended 
to  Include  material  in  the  stockpile  found 
to  be  surplus  to  present  need. 

[From  the  Congressional  Record,  Sept.  23, 

1964] 

Federal  Aid  to  Educational  and  Health 

Institutions 
Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.   President,  on  April  24 
and  again  on  June  23,  I  gave  notice  that  I 


would  propose  an  amendment  to  S.  2272,  the 
Materials  Reserve  and  Stockpile  Act  of  1964. 
My  amendment  would  provide  that  material 
in  the  national  stockpile,  found  to  be  sur- 
plus to  present  need,  could  be  released  only 
after  It  had  been  offered  for  donation  to 
schools  and  hospitals  imder  the  donable 
surplus  property  program  on  the  same  basis 
as  other  Federal  siu-plus  property.  This 
amendment  would  increase  substantially  a 
major  program  of  Federal  aid  to  our  Nation's 
educational  and  health  institutions. 

On  June  26,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  every  Sena- 
tor, explaining  my  amendment  and  outlining 
the  extent  to  which  that  Senator's  State  had 
participated  in  the  donable  surplus  prop- 
erty program.  The  response  has  been  en- 
couraging and  a  high  level  of  Interest  in  the 
donable  property  program  has  been  evident 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  have  been  deeply 
grateful  for  the  expressions  of  support 
for  my  amendment  and  I  was  especially 
happy  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  has  Joined  me  in 
sponsoring  the  measure. 

I  had  hoped  for  congressional  action  on 
my  proposal  this  year.  However,  because  of 
the  heavy  legislative  workload  in  the  Senate, 
it  became  apparent  that  the  Materials  Re- 
serve and  Stockpile  Act  would  not  come  up 
at  this  session.  StlU,  I  desire  to  acquaint 
the  Senate  more  fully  with  the  nature  of  my 
proposal.  Therefore,  for  Informational  pur- 
poses, I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  This  bUl  will  achieve 
the  purposes  of  my  original  amendment.  It 
provides  that  sin-plus  stockpile  material  can 
be  released  only  after  it  has  been  offered  for 
donation  to  schools  and  hospitals  under  the 
donable  surplus  property  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  bill  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled.  That  (a)  section  203  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  484) , 
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Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"'(P)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  any  material  contained  in  the 
national  stockpile,  established  pursuant  to 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  98a-h),  or 
any  material  heretofore  or  hereafter  placed 
in  the  supplemental  stockpile,  established 
pursuant  to  section  104(b)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1704(b)),  or 
any  material  heretofore  or  hereafter  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  app.  2061- 
2166).  and  which  is  determined  to  be  no 
longer  needed  (as  provided  in  the  appro- 
priate Act)  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  under 
which  such  material  was  acquired,  or  is 
otherwise  determined  to  be  available  for  dis- 
posal, shall  be  available  for  disposal  as  sur- 
plus property  under  subsection  (J)  of  this 
section  for  the  purposes  described  in  para- 
graph (3)  thereof.  Disposal  of  any  such 
material  may  not  be  made  under  any  of  the 
Acts  referred  to  above  if  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  deter- 
mined that  such  material  Is  usable  and  nec- 
essary for  disposal  as  surplus  property  un- 
der subsection  (J)  of  this  section  for  any 
purpose  described  in  paragraph  (3)  thereof, 
or  until  the  Secretary  has  determined  that 
such  material  is  not  usable  and  necessary  for 
disposal  under  subsection  (j)  for  any  such 
purpose.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
material  disposed  of  pursuant  to  section  3 
(d)  or  section  5  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act.  as  amended  (50 
U.S.C.  98b(d)  and98d).' 

"(b>  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  third 
month  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act." 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  President,  early  In  the 
next  session,  I  plan  to  reintroduce  this  bill. 
It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  who  have 
been  so  generous  in  their  expressions  of  sup- 
port for  my  original  amendment  will  Join  me 
in  cosponsoring  this  bill.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  next  session,  I  would  like  to  invite  all 
Interested  Senators  to  attend  an  excellent 
fllmstrip  program  presented  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
which  explains  the  donable  surplus  property 
program.  In  the  meantime.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  answer  any  questions  or  requests  for  In- 
formation on  my  proposal.  Today,  I  should 
like  to  make  public  some  of  the  results  of 
my  research. 

In  preparing  the  amendment,  I  felt  it  im- 
perative to  explore  fully  two  main  questions. 
First,  would  this  extension  of  the  donable 
ETurplus  property  program  cause  administra- 
tive delay  In  the  disposal  of  stockpiled  ma- 
terials? Second,  to  what  extent  are  surplus 
raw  materials  useful  to  and  needed  by  the 
Nation's  schools  and  hospitals? 

It  hns  always  been  my  desire  to  provide  for 
the  maximum  efficiency  in  the  disposal  of 
surplus  raw  materials.  Therefore,  I  wanted 
to  Insure  that  my  amendment  would  cause 
no  administrative  delay  In  the  disposal  of 
these  materials.  I  wrote  to  the  Defense  Sup- 
ply Agency  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
ask  their  expert  advice  on  this  matter.  And 
I  asked  that  Agency  to  compare  the  amount 
of  time  required  to  donate  the  material  with 
the  amount  of  time  required  by  General 
Services  Administration  to  sell  property. 

Capt.  F.  M.  Lamkln  answered  for  the  De- 
fense Supply  Agency.    He  noted  that: 

"Under  General  Services  regulations  •  ♦  • 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  provided  a  15-day  period  to  deter- 
mine whether  property  would  be  usable  and 
necessary  for  educational,  public  health,  or 
civil  defense  purposes.  Including  research  for 
any  such  purposes.  An  additional  40  days  is 
provided  under  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration regulations  for  the  donees  to  re- 


move the  property  approved  for  donation. 
Accordingly,  a  maximum  of  55  days  is  re- 
quired to  complete  the  donation  cycle." 

If  the  donation  cycle  takes  a  maximum 
of  55  days — and  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  have  told 
me  that  the  average  cycle  actually  takes 
about  40  days — how  does  this  time  period 
compare  with  the  time  required  to  sell  sur- 
plus material?    Captain  Lamkln  notes  that: 

'•Sales  conducted  by  Department  of  De- 
fense activities  require  an  average  of  90  days 
to  complete." 

And  the  answer  to  my  question  is  given  In 
the  conclusion  of  the  letter: 

"You  will  note,  therefore,  that  Insofar  as 
it  Is  related  to  the  disposal  of  Department  of 
Defense  surplus  personal  property,  35  addi- 
tional days  are  required  to  dispose  of  prop- 
erty by  sale  than  by  donation." 

Because  Captain  Lamkin's  letter  bears  im- 
portantly on  the  administrative  aspects  of  my 
proposal,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Defense  Supply  Agency, 
Alexandria,  Va.,  June  29, 1964. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  Reference  is  made 
to  your  letter  of  June  22,  1964,  wherein  you 
requested  information  on  the  donation  and 
sale  of  material. 

The  Department  of  Defense  does  not  have 
any  responsibility  in  the  disposal  of  stock- 
pile material,  since  this  is  assigned  to  the 
General  Services  Administration.  Neither 
has  the  Department  of  Defense  any  experi- 
ence in  the  sale  of  this  material,  since  such 
sales  are  handled  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  through  Its  sales  ofiQces. 
However,  this  Agency  can  respond  to  the 
length  of  time  required  to  effect  final  dis- 
posal of  surplus  personal  property  by  dona- 
tion versus  disposal  by  sale  to  the  general 
public. 

Under  General  Services  regulations  (GSA 
reg.  1-I-V202.3  and  202.4)  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  provided 
a  15-day  period  to  determine  whether  prop- 
erty would  be  usable  and  necessary  for  edu- 
cational, public  health,  or  civil  defense  pur- 
poses. Including  research  for  any  such  pur- 
poses. An  additional  40  days  is  provided 
under  the  General  Services  Administration 
regulations  for  the  donees  to  remove  the 
property  approved  for  donation.  Accord- 
ingly, a  maximum  of  55  days  is  required  to 
complete  the  donation  cycle. 

Sales  conducted  by  E>epartment  of  De- 
fense activities  require  an  average  of  90  days 
to  complete.  This  period  is  from  the  time 
the  property  is  reported  for  sale  until  the 
end  of  the  removal  time  permitted  under 
the  contract.  You  will  note,  therefore,  that 
insofar  as  it  is  related  to  the  disposal  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  surplus  personal  prop- 
erty, 35  additional  days  are  required  to  dis- 
pose of  property  by  sale  than  by  donation. 
I  trust  that  the  foregoing  will  be  sufficient 
for  your  purposes. 
Sincerely, 

F.  M.  Lamkin, 
Captain,  SC,  U.S.  Navy,  Deputy 
Executive  Director,  Logistics  Service. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  President,  if  donation  of 
surplus  materials  takes  35  days  less  than  sale 
of  these  materials,  it  is  evident  that  my 
proposal  would  Involve  no  administrative 
delay  in  the  disposal  of  stockpile  sxirplus. 
So  the  answer  to  the  first  question  is  clear. 
But  what  about  the  second  question — are 
stockpiled  raw  materials  really  useful  to 
schools  and  hospitals? 

HEW  officials  have  long  felt  that  such  raw 
materials  would  be  useful  to  schools  and  hos- 
pitals throughout  America.     On  August   1, 


1962,  the  Special  Donable  Property  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  held  hearings  on  the  "Dona- 
tion of  Surplus  Personal  Property  to  Educa- 
tlonal  Institutions."  Printed  as  part  of  those 
hearings  was  an  exchange  of  correspondence 
between  the  subcommittee  chairman.  Repre- 
sentative Monagan,  of  Connecticut,  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Representative  Monagan  asked  whether 
surplus  stockpile  material  might  be  useful 
and  needed  for  educational  purposes.  The 
reply  was  in  the  affirmative  and  included 
examples  of  some  of  the  material  and  their 
potential  uses.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  correspondence,  as  printed  in  the 
hearings,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  correspond- 
ence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Special  Donable  Property 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 

ON  Government  Operations, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  9,  1962. 
Hon.  Ivan  Nestingen, 

Under  Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation,  and  Welfare.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  the  Symington  subcommittee 
on  the  stockpile  is  considering  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  which  would  permit  the  use 
of  surplus  stockpile  materials  in  AID  pro- 
grams and  also  for  Federal  use.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  many  of  the  materials, 
especially  metals.  In  the  stockpile  could  well 
be  used  in  certain  of  our  educational  in- 
stitutions for  various  purposes. 

The  legal  opinion  from  GSA  is  to  the  ef- 
fect that  surplus  stockpile  material  is  not 
donable  under  the  provisions  of  section  203 
(J)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act.  I  would  therefore  appre- 
ciate your  views  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
woiild  be  worthwhile  to  propose  legislation 
to  make  some  of  the  surplus  stockpile  ma- 
terial available  for  educational  purposes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  Monagan, 

Chairman,  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Donable  Property. 


Department  or 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Washington,  July  26,  1962. 
Hon.  John  S.  Monagan, 

Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Donable 
Property,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Monagan:  On  July  13  we  replied 
to  your  letter  of  July  9  concerning  the  use 
of  surplus  stockpile  materials  as  donable 
surplus  property. 

We  have  reviewed  the  situation  with  edu- 
cational authorities  to  ascertain  which  items 
could  be  effectively  titilized  by  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities.  This  review  shows 
that  selected  materials  could  be  used  in  in- 
structional programs  at  different  levels. 
Others  might  be  used  in  special  research  and 
development  activities  In  colleges  and  uni- 
versities; still  others  might  be  used  in  the 
general  plant  maintenance  and  operation 
programs  of  schools  and  colleges.  The  table 
which  follows  gives  illustrative  examples  of 
some  of  these  materials  and  the  potential 
uses  for  them  In  these  areas. 

Some  illustrative  examples  of  specific 
usages  of  these  materials  In  the  four  areas 
are  outlined  below: 

1.  Laboratory  instruction: 

Mercury:  Used  In  chemistry  and  physics 
laboratories  for  a  number  of  purposes,  such 
as  the  measurement  of  low  atmospheric  pres- 
sures, chemical  reactions,  and  various  lab- 
oratory instruments. 

Quartz  crystals:  Used  In  physics  labora- 
tories for  the  generation  and  detection  of 
high  frequency  and  electromagnetic  radia- 
tion. 
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2.  Shop  training: 

Diamond  dies:  Useful  In  numeroxis  types 
of  grinding  and  cutting  operations. 

Shellac:  Not  only  used  in  plant  operation 
and  maintenance  (separate  category  above), 
but  also  in  shop  training  (cabinets,  boats, 
models,  etc.). 

3.  Research: 

Ruby:  Basic  Ingredient  in  very  new  devel- 
opment of  ruby  masers  which  are  extremely 
powerful  beams  of  light,  the  numerous  ap- 
plications of  which  are  still  the  subject  of 
much  research. 

Selenium:  One  of  elements  used  in  doping 
crystals  of  germanium  and  silicon  for  pro- 
ducing semiconductors.  These  form  basis  of 
all  types  of  transistors  and  Junction  devices. 

4.  Operation  and  maintenance  of  plants: 
Feathers:  A  natural  product,  probably  re- 
quiring no  further  processing,  which  should 
be  useful  to  any  institution  responsible  for 
housing  programs. 

5.  Operation  of  hospitals  and  clinics: 
Iodine:  Useful  not  Only  in  chemistry  lab- 
oratory     instruction       (separate      category 
above),  but  also.  In  more  refined  form.  In 
hospital  treatment  of  wounds,  etc. 

The  extent  to  which  these  materials  could 
be  used  and  the  amounts  which  might  be 
required  cannot  be  p-edicted  at  this  time 
for  several  reasons : 


(a)  The  degree  of  refinement  of  the  stock- 
pile materials  Is  not  clearly  indicated  In  the 
report  available  to  us,  making  it  difficult  to 
determine  if  a  particular  material  would  be 
usable  in  the  form  in  which  it  would  be 
made  available  to  the  schools  and  colleges; 

(b)  Instructional  programs,  curriculums, 
and  teaching  methods  of  schools  and  colleges 
are  undergoing  extensive  revisions  at  the 
present  time;  and 

(c)  Many  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  of  colleges  and  universities 
are  restricted  or  classified.  Information  on 
needed  materials  is  available  only  from  the 
directors  of  these  activities.  (This  will  take 
time.) 

Since  more  specific  Information  on  the 
types  and  quantities  of  strategic  materials 
which  could  be  used  by  schools  and  colleges 
is  advisable,  we  will  continue  our  Inquiries. 
However,  on  the  basis  of  the  information 
available,  it  is  apparent  that  many  of  the 
items  in  the  stockpile  are  needed  in  health 
and  educational  programs.  We  would  sug- 
gest that  they  be  made  available  for  dona- 
tion to  eligible  health  and  educational  do- 
nees on  the  sjune  basis  as  provided  in  present 
programs  for  other  Federal  surplus  property. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ivan  A.  Nestingen, 

Under  Secretary. 
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Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  President,  in  preparing 
my  original  amendment  I  had  the  benefit  of 
advice  from  scientists  at  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  Robert  W.  Crozler,  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Materials  Advisory 
Board  of  the  National  Academy,  wrote  me 
concerning  my  amendment.     He  points  out: 

"While  it  is  improbable  that  a  significant 
fraction  of  any  stockpiled  material  would 
be  disposed  of  in  such  a  fashion,  these 
materials  would  be  of  substantial  value  to 
schools  and  hospitals." 

This  is  an  important  point.  My  proposal 
would  not  dispose  of  a  sizable  percentage 
of  stockpiled  materials.  But  the  relatively 
small  amount  of  material  concerned  would 
be  of  great  value  to  schools  and  hospitals — 
especially  those  which  have  no  contracts  to 
enable  them  to  purchase  research  materials 
easily.  I  have  received  many  letters — which 
I  shall  have  printed  in  the  Record  soon — 
from  research  institutions  In  areas  which  are 
not  blessed  with  wealth.  Mr.  Crozler  notes 
this  when  he  says  that  "such  a  program 
would  be  of  particular  benefit  to  the  smaller 
institutions." 

I  appreciate  having  the  advice  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mr.  Crozler's  letter  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 


National  Academy  op  Sciences. 
National  Research  Council, 
MATERIALS  Advisory  Board  of 
THE  Division  of  Engineering 
and  Industrial  Research, 

Washington,  D.C.  July  17,  1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  Your  proposed 
amendment  to  S.  2272,  the  Materials  Re- 
serve and  Stockpile  Act  of  1964,  has  been 
called  to  our  attention.  It  Is  our  under- 
standing that  this  amendment  provides  that 
material  in  the  national  stockpile,  found  to 
be  surplus  to  present  need,  could  be  released 
only  after  it  had  been  offered  for  donation 
to  schools  and  hospitals  under  the  donable 
surplus  property  program. 

While  it  is  improbable  that  a  significant 
fraction  of  any  stockpiled  material  would  be 
disposed  of  in  such  a  fashion,  these  ma- 
terials would  be  of  substantial  value  to 
schools  and  hospitals.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  ready  availability  of  stockpiled  material 
might  stimulate  research  leading  to  new  ap- 
plications. Particularly  needed,  and  now 
dormant.  Is  research,  and  development  of 
methods,  for  economically  upgrading  sub- 
standard material  now  in  stockpile,  an  activ- 
ity which  might  ensue  if  your  amendment  Is 
adopted.  Such  a  program  would  be  of  par- 
ticular benefit  to  the  smaller  institutions 
who  have  no  contacts  to  enable  them  to 
purchase  research  materials  easily.  To  be  of 
benefit,  it  is  essential  that  the  program 
be  administered  in  a  manner  to  provide  quick 
delivery  with  a  minimum  of  redtape. 


We  can  see  no  technical  objection  to  this 
proposal,  but  would  expect  schools,  hospitals, 
and  the  country  as  a  whole  to  benefit. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  W.  Ceoziek, 

Executive  Director. 
Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  President,  in  the  near 
future,  I  will  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  mail  which  I  have  received  from 
educational  Institutions  throughout  the 
country.  Universities,  mining  schools,  high 
schools,  and  hospitals  have  outlined  the  ways 
in  which  they  can  use  raw  materials  In 
educational  programs.  Adoption  of  my  bill 
in  1965  wUl  serve  the  public  Interest  In 
education  and  health.  In  a  time  in  our  Na- 
tion's history  when  we  are  deeply  concerned 
with  the  eradication  of  poverty,  this  proposal 
will  make  materials  available  to  hard-pressed 
schools  and  hospitals  which  could  not  have 
been  able  to  buy  the  precious  raw  materials. 
Since  1946  the  donable  surplus  property  pro- 
gram has  made  personal  and  real  property 
with  a  total  acquisition  cost  of  almost  $4.4 
billion,  available  to  schools  and  hospitals. 
Today  the  United  States  is  committed  as  a 
nation  to  the  development  of  fine  research 
Institutions  in  all  areas  of  the  country.  It 
is  therefore  a  logical  and  needed  step  to  ex- 
tend the  donable  property  program  to  in- 
clude material  in  the  stockpile  foimd  to  be 
surplus  to  present  need.  The  Nation  as  a 
whole  will  be  the  gainer. 

Mr.  Symington.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  who  has  rendered 
such  outstanding  service  in  preparing  the 
legislation  and  holding  hearings  for  the  dls- 
posal  of  the  stockpile. 

Mr.  Symington.  I  thank  the  able  acting 
majority  leader.  To  be  frank,  I  did  not  know 
he  was  going  to  make  this  particular  talk. 
What  I  have  heard  has  been  interesting.  I 
look  forward  to  reading  it  all  in  the 
Record. 

I  received  the  telegram  urging  us  to 
return  to  Washington  because  there  was 
much  work  to  be  done.  I  was  here  yes- 
terday and  am  here  today.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  business  being  trans- 
acted. I  wonder  If  the  acting  majority  leader 
could  give  notice  as  to  what  the  plans  are 
lor  voting  this  week. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  My  task  is  merely  to  present 
this  statement  in  the  morning  hour.  As  I 
understand,  the  majority  leader,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field] is  now  at  a  meeting  from  which  may 
come  the  answer  to  some  of  the  questions 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  asked.  I 
shall  leave  it  up  to  him  to  report  on  that 
matter  later  in  the  day. 

Mr.  Symington.  I  am  In  the  unfortunate 
predicament  of  trying  to  be  in  Washington 
and  at  home  at  the  same  time  and  would  ap- 
preciate knowing  something  about  the 
schedule. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  will  withhold  his  request  until  after 
the  morning  hour.  I  am  sure  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  majority  leader,  would 
be  glad  to  respond  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Symington.  There  is  no  criticism  on 
my  part.  I  am  requesting  Information.  If 
It  is  not  Intended  that  there  be  a  vote  this 
week.  I  should  like  to  get  home. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  have  complete  sympathy 
with  the  predicament  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  I  hope  that  he  does  get  back  home 
so  that  he  can  return  to  Washington  lor  the 
next  6  years. 

Mr.  Symington.  That  Is  a  kind  and  gra- 
cious statement  appreciated  especially  be- 
cause of  my  high  regard  for  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  bill  relerred  to 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3203)  to  amend  the  Ffederal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  provide  lor  the  disposal  of  surplus 
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material  in  the  national  stockpile  pvirsuant 
to  section  203(J)  thereof,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Metc.vlf,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

(Prom  the  Congressional  Record,  Sept.  29, 
1964] 

Surplus  Stockpile  M.\teri.als  Available  to 
Schools  and  Hospitals 

Mr.  Metcalp.  Mr.  President,  recently  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  which  would  make  surplus 
stockpile  materials  available  to  schools  and 
hospitals,  under  the  donable  surplus  prop- 
erty program.  When  I  Introduced  the  bill,  I 
said  that  I  wanted  to  determine  exactly  how 
schools  and  hospitals  could  make  use  of  raw 
materials  in  teaching  and  research  programs. 
In  working  with  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  I  have  asked  various 
educational  centers  and  hospitals  to  evaluate 
my  proposal  and  to  give  me  an  indication  of 
the  uses  to  which  stockpiled  materials  might 
be  put  in  their  institutions. 

I  have  also  had  the  benefit  of  the  advice 
of  the  National  Association  of  State  Agencies 
for  Surplus  Property.  The  State  agencies  are 
the  approved  bodies  through  which  surplus 
property  has  been  donated  to  schools  and 
hospitals  under  Public  Law  152.  Mr.  Robert 
H.  Arnold,  the  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation, has  written  to  me  concerning  my 
proposal  to  extend  the  surplus  property  pro- 
gram. I  shall  insert  his  letter  in  the  Rec- 
ord; but  first  I  quote  a  part  of  It  which  may 
command  special  interest  this  year.  Mr. 
Arnold  wrote: 

"By  making  the  reserve  and  stockpile  ma- 
terials available  for  donation  prior  to  sale, 
:;s  provided  for  in  your  amendment,  the  be- 
ginning, and  continuation  of  many  health 
and  educational  programs  could  result.  Too 
often  new  programs,  especially  in  the  field 
of  research,  are  impossible  because  of  the 
high  commercial  costs  of  materials  like  those 
in  question.  The  costs  of  acquiring  them 
through  the  donation  program  would  be  al- 
most negligible." 

In  1964,  we  have  passed  antipoverty  legis- 
lation which  marks  a  giant  step  in  the  strug- 
gle to  extend  economic  opportunity  to  all 
our  citizens.  I  hope  that  in  1965  many 
other  Senators  will  join  me  in  sponsoring  a 
bill  which  will  help  research  programs  at 
schools  and  universities  that  are  not  wealthy 
enough  to  finance  adequate  research  pro- 
grams by  themselves. 

Some  of  the  schools  and  colleges  were  noti- 
fied of  my  amendment  to  S.  2272  by  their 
State  agency  for  surplus  property.  Also,  I 
have  written  to  schools  of  mining,  in  order 
to  determine  to  what  extent  raw  materials 
might  be  used  in  educational  programs.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  the  response  to  my 
proposal  has  been  deeply  encouraging.  The 
University  of  Alaska  needs  cadmium,  lead, 
and  mercury  for  scientific  research.  From 
the  Department  of  Education  of  the  State  of 
ArkansEis,  I  have  learned  that  the  Arkansas 
Vocational  Technical  School  tises  large 
quantities  of  raw  materials.  San  Jose  State 
College,  in  California,  has  need  for  copper, 
rubber,  iodine,  and  tungsten. 

The  list  goes  on.  The  Colorado  School  of 
Mines,  through  its  president,  Orlo  E.  Chllds, 
has  expressed  a  strong  interest  in  my  pro- 
posal. The  sahool  uses  lead  In  radiation 
laboratories  for  shielding  purposes;  and 
aluminum  Is  used  as  a  noncorrosive  material 
In  fume  hoods.  Also,  asbestos  sheeting  is  val- 
uable as  a  lining  for  hoods  and  furnaces 
which  are  kept  at  high  temperatures. 

From  the  University  of  Florida,  in  Gaines- 
ville, I  have  received  word  that  aluminum, 
nickel,  tin,  tungsten,  and  zinc  are  needed  in 
a  rapidly  expanding  graduate  program.  And 
the  Dudley  M.  Hughes  Vocational  School,  in 
Macon,  Ga.,  has  stated: 

"The  surplus  property  program  for  educa- 
tional use  is  one  of  the  best  administered 


and  most  helpful  services,  with  the  least  cost 
to  the  taxpayers,  that  Is  being  furnished  by 
any  Federal  agency  at  the  present  time." 

The  University  of  Illinois  can  make  good 
use  of  copper  and  copper  base  alloys:  and  the 
University  of  Kansas  has  expressed  special 
Interest  in  acquiring  copper,  mercury,  and 
nickel.  Also,  the  University  of  Mississippi 
has  been  strongly  supporting  my  proposal. 

The  Missouri  School  of  Mines  and  Metal- 
lurgy has  written  me  a  letter  which  Is  an 
excellent  outline  of  ways  In  which  a  mining 
school  can  use  raw  materials  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile.  The  new  Materials  Research 
Center  at  the  University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Mines  will  Investigate  the  physical-chem- 
ical behavior  of  materials,  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  materials  with  properties  and 
reliability  needed  in  our  Nation's  space  and 
defense  programs.  For  this  center,  stock- 
piled raw  materials  would  be  extremely  use- 
ful. After  reading  this  excellent  letter,  my 
opinion  is  that  no  better  invesment  can  be 
made  with  our  raw  materials  than  to  donate 
them  to  vital  research  programs  at  colleges 
and  universities.  The  defense  capability,  the 
educational  level,  and  the  all-around  vitality 
of  the  Nation  will  be  increased.  The  research 
programs  will  be  spread  over  more  of  the 
Nation  than  now  is  the  case,  and  the  less 
wealthy  Institutions  will  be  able  to  breathe 
life  into  their  struggling  laboratories. 

I  hope  all  Senators  will  read  the  letters 
which  I  shall  have  printed  in  the  Record. 
Hastings  College,  in  Nebraska,  has  a  constant 
need  for  mercury,  copper,  lead,  and  tin.  The 
South  Dakota  School  of  Mines  needs  copper 
and  manganese  dioxide  in  its  laboratory  pro- 
grams. From  Tennessee,  Austin  Peay  State 
College  has  expressed  a  desire  to  obtain  lead, 
graphite,  and  cadmium  for  radioisotope  work. 
The  physics  department  at  Midwestern  Uni- 
versity, in  Texas,  states  that  aluminum  and 
zinc  would  be  of  "inestimable  value."  Fin- 
ally, the  State  of  Vermont,  through  its  de- 
partment of  education,  has  stated  that  my 
proposal,  if  enacted,  would  "prove  invaluable 
to  science  programs  in  all  levels  of  Vermont's 
educational  system." 

I  am  grateful  to  the  National  Association 
of  State  Agencies  for  Surplus  Property  for 
notifying  so  many  educational  institutions 
of  my  proposal.  And  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  enthusiastic  response  of  the  schools,  hos- 
pitals, colleges,  and  universities  throughout 
America.  I  think  the  extension  of  the  dona- 
ble surplus  property  program  to  include  sur- 
plus raw  materials  will  be  logical  and  useful. 
In  an  age  in  which  America  as  a  nation  is 
conunitted  to  the  development  of  educa- 
tional excellence,  such  an  extension  is  really 
a  necessity.  This  bill  Is  very  important  to 
me;  and  I  welcome  the  support  of  all  Sen- 
ators who  in  the  past  have  been  backers  of 
the  surplus  property  program,  and  who  are 
Interested  in  expanding  it  to  meet  present 
and  future  needs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letters 
and  telegrams  I  have  received  on  my  pro- 
posal be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters  and 
telegrams  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

August  7,  1964. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalp, 

Room  140.  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalp:  The  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Agencies  for  Surplus  Prop- 
erty is  vitally  Interested  in  your  amendment 
to  Senate  bill  S.  2272,  the  Materials  Reserve 
and  Stockpile  Act  of  1964. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  donation  program, 
as  approved  under  Public  Law  152,  81st  Con- 
gress, provides  a  method  whereby  surplus 
property  no  longer  required  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  distributed  to  and  through 
approved  State  agencies  for  health,  educa- 
tional, and  civil  defense  purposes. 


Since  its  Inception,  the  donation  program 
has  been  of  untold  benefit  to  the  echoou, 
hospitals,  and  civil  defense  units  throughout 
the  50  States.  The  origination  and  further- 
ance of  many  programs  have  resulted  Irom 
donations  of  Federal  surplus  property,  espe- 
cially in  the  field  of  education. 

By  making  the  reserve  and  stockpile  ma- 
terials available  for  donation  prior  to  sale, 
as  provided  for  In  your  amendment,  the  be- 
ginning and  continuation  of  many  health 
and  educational  programs  could  result.  Too 
often  new  programs,  especially  in  the  field 
of  research,  are  impossible  because  of  the 
high  commercial  costs  of  materials  like  those 
in  question.  The  costs  of  acquiring  them 
through  the  donation  program  would  be  al- 
most negligible. 

We  further  believe  the  commercial  Impact 
on  producers  and  manufacturers  of  these 
materials  would  be  far  less  if  the  property 
were  donated  rather  than  being  sold. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Agencies 
for  Surplus  Property  wishes  to  go  on  record 
as  supporting  your  amendment  in  every  way 
possible.  We  know  of  its  potential  benefits 
to  health  and  education  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Respectfully, 

Robert  H.  Arnold. 
President,  NASASP. 


University  of  Alaska. 

July  21, 1964. 
Hon.  Lee  Mltcalp, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  I  have  just  heard 
of  your  proposed  amendment  to  the  Mate- 
rials Reserve  and  Stockpile  Act  of  1964.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  we,  here  at  the 
University  of  Alaska,  do  have  need,  from 
time  to  time,  for  materials  that  are  held  on 
the  present  stockpile  listings.  Specifically 
for  scientific  research  purposes  are  cadmium, 
lead  and  mercury.  These  metals  are  used  In 
moderate  quantities  and  would  not  affect 
the  overall  amounts  greatly.  However,  U 
they  would  be  made  available  on  a  donation 
basis,  as  certain  surplus  items  are,  it  would 
save  us  purchasing  them  from  Federal  re- 
search and  development  moneys. 

The  lead  is  utilized  as  shielding  for  various 
AEG  materials  utilized  in  experimental  work 
and  the  mercury  has  and  will  continue  to 
be  an  important  part  of  our  vacuum  systems 
In  research  laboratory  procedures.  The  cad- 
mium Is  utilized  ir.  chemical  assay  work  in 
our  marine  science  group  to  Indicate  to  you 
some  of  the  areas  of  utilization  that  are 
appropriate  for  such  stockpile  materials.  I 
have  not  taken  time  to  screen  the  whole 
campus  on  this  matter  but  these  are  mate- 
rials that  I  am  aware  of  at  present. 

You  efforts  on  our  behalf  are  most  ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely, 

Alfred  H.  George, 
Assistant  Comptroller  for  Research. 


State  of  Arkansas, 
Department  of  Education, 

Piiic  Bluff,  August  4,  1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Room  407,  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  I  have  been  ad- 
vised that  you  are  prepared  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  Senator  Symington's  bill  S. 
2272  which  would  provide  for  donation  of 
property  in  the  Federal  reserve  stockpile 
prior  to  its  disposal  by  sale. 

I  believe  your  amendment  would  greatly 
benefit  education  and  would  be  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  Arkansas  Vocational  Technical  School 
of  which  I  am  director  uses  large  quantitlee 
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of  raw  material  in  our  training  program,  and 
we  could  save  the  taxpayers  of  this  State  a 
considerable  amount  if  we  could  receive  some 
of  the  raw  materials  for  our  program  through 
the  Federal  surplus  property  donation  pro- 
gram. 

yours  very  truly, 

Arkansas  Vocational  Technical 

School, 
Leon  Coker,  Director. 

Bradley  County  Memorial  Hospital, 

Warren,  Ark.,  August  4, 1964. 
Re  Senate  bill  2272 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  It  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  you  have  submitted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Material  and  Stockpile  Act  of 
1964  with  the  captioned  bill. 

Please  be  assured  that  I  wish  you  every 
success  in  your  efforts  to  pass  this  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Joe  Carmical, 
Administrator. 


Southern  State  College, 
Magnolia,  Ark.,  August  3, 1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Old  Seriate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  Southern  State 
College  has  benefited  greatly  from  the  sur- 
plus property  it  has  received  through  the 
Arkansas  State  Department  of  Education. 
We  appreciate  your  interest  in  acquiring  ad- 
ditional surplus  property  for  public  institu- 
tions and  your  amendment  to  Senate  bill 
S.  2272. 

We  sincerely  hope   that  you  will  be  able 
to  get  favorable  action  on  this  amendment 
as  well  as  the  bill  itself. 
Yours  very  truly, 

IMON  E.  Bruce, 

President. 

Arroyo  Grande  Union, 
Elementary  School  District, 

Arroyo  Grande,  Calif..  July  24. 1964. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senator.  Montana, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf  ;  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
presently  negotiating  for  the  sale  of  certain 
stockpiled  items  to  foreign  countries.  Some 
of  the  items  under  consideration  for  sale  are 
the  following:  Asbestos,  mercury,  bismuth, 
aluminum,  cadmium,  copper,  cartage  and 
fibers,  carborundum,  feathers  and  down, 
iodine,  lead,  magnesium,  graphite,  nickel, 
shellac,  rubber,  silicone  carbide,  talctmi,  tin. 
tungsten,  and  zinc. 

Of  this  partial  list,  to  use  one  example 
alone,  is  the  metal  mercury  which  has  great 
application  and  tise  for  the  teaching  of 
science.  If  I  seek  to  buy  this  Item  through 
ordinary  sources  the  costs  are  prohibitive  for 
a  Junior  high  school  educational  program. 
However,  when  made  available  through  edu- 
cational stirpltis  this  Item  alone  improves  the 
quality  of  the  educational  program  In  sci- 
ence and  the  savings  for  the  purchase  of 
mercury  can  be  applied  toward  the  purchase 
of  books  In  such  courses  as  mathematics, 
history,  geography,  etc.  It  would  be  possible 
to  use  many  other  examples  from  this  limited 
list  to  demonstrate  how  the  Instructional 
program  can  be  Improved  If  these  Items  are 
made  available  through  educational  surplus. 
I  urge  your  continued  effort  to  make  these 
Items  available  for  educational  consumption 
out  of  Federal  stockpiles  rather  than  have 
these  Items  sold  on  International  markets. 
Thank  you  for  your  work  on  behalf  of  the 
schools  of  America. 

Respectfully, 

Douglas  A.  Campbell. 


Ravenswood  City  School  Distbict, 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  July  24. 1964. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senator.  Montana, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Lee  Metcalf:  Please  be  Informed  that 
we.  a  small  public  school  district  In  northern 
California,  do  use  and  do  need  metals  and 
materials  that  are  occasionally  released  from 
the  stockpile  of  strategic  materials  for  con- 
sumption by  public  agencies. 

We  recommend  the  support  of  your  pro- 
posed legislation  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Craig  A.  Snasdell, 
Assistant  Superintendent, 

Business  Services. 

College  of  San  Mateo, 
San  Mateo.  Calif.,  July  24. 1964. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  This  school  district,  as  well 
as  other  school  districts,  in  my  opinion  have 
use  for  items  such  as  alximlnum,  magnesium, 
copper,  lead,  graphite,  tin,  zinc,  tungsten, 
and  other  materials  that  are  on  the  strategic 
list  now  being  considered  for  release  to  school 
districts. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  I  would  support 
legislation  to  make  these  Items  available  to 
schools.  Such  legislation  would  put  these 
surplus  materials  to  beneficial  use  and  would 
provide  savings  to  the  school  districts 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Your   support   of   this   legislation   will   be 
greatly  appreciated. 
Yours  truly, 

Matteo  V.  Fasanaro, 

Business  Manager. 

Crescent   Union   School  District, 

Crescent  City.  Calif.,  July  24, 1964. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senator,  Montana, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.ar  Senator  Metcalf:  We  have  just 
learned  that  many  surplus  items  have  some- 
times been  made  available  for  sale  rather 
than  to  educational  agencies  through  the 
donation  program. 

Among  these  items  are  aluminum  sheet, 
asbestos,  bismuth,  cadmium,  copper,  cordage 
and  fiber,  feathers  and  down  material, 
graphite,  iodine,  lead,  magnesium,  nickel, 
rubber,  shellac,  silicon  carbide,  tin,  tungsten, 
and  zinc. 

We  recognize  many  of  these  items  as  being 
desirable  for  our  educational  programs.  In- 
asmuch as  our  district  has  been  able  to  ac- 
quire many  things  that  otherwise  we  would 
have  had  to  do  without,  and  our  program  is 
better  because  of  the  many  surplus  items 
available  to  us,  may  we  suggest  that  the 
donation  program  be  given  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  the  above  Items,  so  that  we  can 
more  economically  meet  our  educational 
needs. 

Very  truly  yours, 

D.  DeVar  Felshaw, 
District    Superintendent. 


materials  in  various  quantities  and  In  special 
projects. 

We  are  a  conscientious  user  of  educational 
surplus  property  and  would  like  to  see  you 
expand  the  program. 

D.  C.  Petersen, 
Purchasing  Officer. 

Hayward  Unified  School  District, 

Hay  ward.  Calif..  July  28,  1964. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  We  are  requesting 
your  support  of  an  amendment  to  Senate  bill 
2272  In  which  you  are  offering  to  make  all 
siu-plus  stockpile  Items  available  to  schools 
prior  to  their  being  offered  to  commercial 
sources.  We  are  particularly  Interested  in 
Items  which  are  manufactured  with  ingredi- 
ents including  merctiry,  aluminum,  and  cop- 
per. These  aforementioned  items  are  In  great 
demand  by  our  school  district  and  we  feel 
that  we  would  realize  a  large  financial  saving 
If  we  could  be  offered  these  items  on  a  pri- 
ority basis. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  any  considera- 
tion which  you  may  give  us  in  this  very  Im- 
portant matter  and  we  will  certainly  support 
your  amendment  in  whatever  way  you  feel 
we  are  able. 

Respectfully, 

H.  Marshall  Hansen, 

Business  Manager. 


San  Jose  State  College, 
San  Jose.  Calif.,  July  24,  1964. 
Hon.   Lee   Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senator.  Washington.  D.C: 

We  are  in  favor  of  your  proposal  to  release 
stockpile  materials  for  use  in  schools  prior 
to  outside  sale. 

For  instance,  we  use  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  mercury,  asbestos,  copper,  cordage, 
fibers,  lead,  rubber,  shellac,  silicons,  and 
zinc.  We  use  medium  quantities  of  alumi- 
num, carborundum,  and  tin;  we  use  small 
quantities  of  graphite,  iodine,  magnesium, 
nickel,  talc,  and  tungsten. 

Our  large  engineering,  science.  Industrial 
arts,  and  aeronautics  Instructional  programs 
use  most  of  the  materials.  Other  instruc- 
tional courses  and  plant  operations  use  the 


Colorado  School  of  Mines, 

Golden,  Colo.,  July  21, 1964. 
Senator  Metcalf, 
The  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  would  like  to  express  our 
gratitude  to  the  Senators  and  committee- 
men who  have  been  helpful  in  keeping  the 
surplus  property  program  on  the  very  active 
basis  which  it  has  been  extended  to  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  our  country.  We 
have  had  many  and  varied  uses  for  the  won- 
derful items  that  have  been  offered  for  our 
\ise.  We  would  like  to  let  you  know  that  we 
have  uses  constantly  in  different  w&js  for 
the  following  items: 

Lead  is  used  in  our  radiation  labs  for 
shielding  sources.  It  Is  also  used  in  many 
of  ovu-  experiments  in  metallurgy  and  so 
forth. 

Mercury  Is  used  In  some  application  or 
another  in  nearly  all  of  our  labs,  and  we  are 
constantly  buying  this  item  on  the  open 
market. 

Alvuninum  In  both  the  sheet  and  rod  forms 
is  used  as  a  noncorrosive  material  in  our 
fume  hoods  and  in  building  a  great  deal  of 
equipment  where  we  have  a  high  corrosive 
factor. 

Copper  In  both  the  sheet  and  rod  form  is 
used  throughout  the  labs  In  a  great  many 
ways. 

Asbestos  sheeting  is  used  to  line  a  few 
hoods  and  furnaces  where  high  heat  con- 
centration burns  out  most  other  products  of 
this  type.  We  also  use  raw  asbestos  as  an 
Insulator  for  both  heat  and  cold. 

Pearl  silicones  are  used  as  greases  In  our 
petroleum  labs  and  In  many  other  places 
throughout  the  school. 

We  have  appreciated  your  help  in  the  past 
on  needs  pertaining  to  surplus  property  and 
solicit  your  support  in  continuing  the  pro- 
gram in  the  future. 

Very  truly  yours, 

EaNEST  E.  Watebs, 

Purchasing  Agent. 

Colorado  School  of  Mines, 
Golden,  Colo..  August  3, 1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  I  read  your  letter 
of  July  8  concerning   possible  donation  of 
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surplus  property  to  schools  and  hospitals 
with  considerable  Interest.  Our  faculty  has 
indicated  desire  to  secure  some  of  the  mate- 
rials you  mentioned  for  research  purposes. 
I  am  attaching  a  statement  containing  some 
details  concerning  potential  uses  of  certain 
of  the  materials.  Other  possibilities  will 
certainly  develop  in  the  futiire. 

You  will  note  that,  in  addition  to  research, 
certain  of  the  materials  would  be  useful  to 
us  in  student  laboratories  and  in  construct- 
ing apparatus  for  these  laboratories.  In 
fact,  small  amounts  of  most  of  these  mate- 
rials are  always  in  demand  for  routine  lab- 
oratory use. 

I  appreciate  having  this  matter  called  to 
my  attention.  I  hope  that  this  answer  will 
be  helpful  to  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Orlo  E.  Childs, 

President. 

Copper:  A  minimum  of  500  pounds  to  be 
used  in  the  foundry  program  and  to  be  used 
in  construction  of  equipment  for  teaching 
and  research. 

Corundum:  2  pounds  for  experimental 
flotation  studies. 

Diamond  dies:  2  sets  suitable  for  \ise  in 
laboratory  equipment  to  reduce  metal  rods 
to  metal  wire  of  small  diameter. 

Graphite,  iodine,  and  manganese  dioxide: 
5  pounds  each  for  use  as  chemicals  in  experi- 
mental programs. 

Mercury:  100  pounds  to  be  used  chiefly  in 
pressure  measuring  instruments. 

Ruby:  Small  quantity  (possibly  100 
grams)  to  be  used  for  experimental  purposes. 

Selenium:  5  pounds  of  high  purity  sele- 
nium to  be  used  in  the  study  of  selenium 
alloys  with  other  metals. 

UNivERsrrT  OF  Florida. 
Gainesville,  July  16, 1964. 
Hon.  Lee  Metc.alf, 
Senator  from  Montana. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  During  the  past 
several  years  the  University  of  Florida  has 
obtained  through  the  Federal  surplus  prop- 
erty program,  many  important  items  of 
equipment.  In  one  Instance  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  at  considerable  savings, 
all  of  the  major  items  of  equipment  needed 
to  establish  our  campus  laundry. 

Greater  emphasis  is  now  being  placed  on 
our  graduate  programs  and  on  sponsored  re- 
search. These  two  areas  of  emphasis  often 
require  our  laboratory  technicians  and  metal- 
working  craftsmen  to  fabricate  parts  and 
components  of  various  sizes  and  shapes. 
These  when  assembled  become  laboratory 
and  field  test  equipment  that  must  perform 
under  varied  and  extreme  conditions  of  oper- 
ation, weather,  etc. 

The  above-described  graduate  and  research 
program  will  require  our  obtaining  varying 
amounts  of  the  following  materials:  Alumi- 
num, bismuth,!  cadmium,'  corundum.'  cop- 
per, copper  base  alloys,  graphite,  lead,  mag- 
nesium,' mercury,'  nickel,  rubber,'  silicon 
carbide,  tin.  tungsten,  and  zinc. 

If  any  of  the  above  now  in  the  strategic 
materials  stockpile  were  offered  to  us  through 
the  Federal  surplus  property  program,  prior 
to  sale  to  industry,  considerable  savings 
would  be  realized  by  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida. 

Any  assistance  that  you  or  yotir  committee 
might  be  in  obtaining  the  release  of  the  above 
type  of  materials  to  the  Federal  siu-plus 
property  program  would  be  appreciated  by 
all  colleges  and  imiversities. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  you  and  your  committee 
will  continue  your  outstanding  work  in  mak- 
ing available  to  educational  institutions  nu- 


merous items  of  equipment  surplus  to  the 
needs  of  our  Federal  Government. 
Cordially  yours, 

J.  Wayne  Reptz, 

President. 


The  Florida  State  UNiVERsrrT. 

Tallahassee,  July  15, 1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Old  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  you  are  sponsoring  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Material  Reserve  and  Stockpile 
Act  of  1964  which  will  permit  the  donable 
surplus  property  program  for  health  and  edu- 
cation institutions  the  opportunity  to  review 
and  request  materials  declared  excess  to 
stockpile  needs. 

Such  an  amendment  would  be  of  tremen- 
dous value  to  educational  institutions  such 
as  ours  which  have  large  basic  research  pro- 
grams, and  which  also  place  great  emphasis 
on  teaching  the  physical  sciences.  Our  re- 
search program  is  supported  by  machine 
shops  on  the  campus  that  make  the  many 
intricate  pieces  of  equipment  required  for 
experimental  work.  Tlie  need  for  lead,  stain- 
less steel,  and  alimiinum  is  evident  for  such 
equipment.  Oxir  chemistry  and  biological 
sciences  departments,  both  in  teaching  and 
research,  have  need  for  magnesivun,  anti- 
mony, mercury,  iodine,  and  the  like. 

With  the  Government  now  placing  great 
emphasis  on  assisting  the  universities  In 
enlarging  their  teaching  and  academic  facili- 
ties, the  possibility  of  obtaining  certain  stock 
materials  is  most  inviting. 
Yours  very  truly, 

R.  K.  Shaw, 
Business  Manager. 


UNivERsrrY  of  Miami, 
Coral  Gables.  Fla..  July  17,  1964. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Information  regarding  your 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Strategic  Stock- 
pile Act  has  just  reached  us. 

A  canvas  of  the  departments  most  likely 
to  benefit  from  the  amendment,  engineering, 
physics.  Institute  of  Marine  Science  and 
Chemistry,  evoked  a  unanimous  affirmative 
as  to  their  needs  for  the  materials  concerned. 
These  materials  will  greatly  benefit  general 
science  education.  Also  in  many  cases  the 
above-mentioned  departments  are  construct- 
ing equipment  and  research  apparatus  under 
Government  contracts  which  heretofore 
have  supplied  the  funds  to  buy  these  mate- 
rials, thus  any  materials  received  through 
your  efforts  will  result  in  a  direct  saving  to 
the  Government. 
Sincerely, 

U.  J.  Hiss, 
Director  of  Property  Control. 


Amount  required  is  small. 


Mercer  University, 
Macon,  Ga.,  July  20, 1964. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  Senate  bill,  S.  2272,  providing 
for  the  continuing  stockpiling  of  certain 
critical  materials  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  insure  their  availability  in  case  of  emer- 
gency will  have  acted  upon  an  amendment, 
designated  as  amendment  No.  517,  providing 
that  the  material  cannot  be  disposed  of  un- 
der this  subsection  without  It  being  of- 
fered for  donation  purposes  prior  to  its  sale. 
I  am  now  told  that  some  of  our  Senators 
feel  that  this  material  Is  of  no  use  for  edu- 
cational and  health  purposes  and  therefore 
are  not  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

I  thought,  perhaps,  it  would  be  of  value 
to  you  to  know  the  approximate  annual 
needs    of   Mercer   University    for   materials 


covered  under  this  subsection  and  I  have 
requested  our  science  departments  to  give 
me  an  indication,  which  I  shall  itemize  for 
you  as  follows:  Aluminum,  5  pounds;  as- 
bestos, 1  pound;  bismuth,  2  pounds;  cad- 
mium, 1  pound;  copper  and  copper  base 
alloy,  5  pounds;  graphite,  1  pound;  iodine, 
5  pounds;  lead,  2  pounds;  magnesium,  i 
pound;  mercury,  10  pounds;  nickel,  i 
pound;  zinc,  5  pounds. 

Mercer  University,  as  you  know,  is  a  small 
liberal  arts  college  of  some  1,500  students 
and  I  am  sure  that  our  annual  needs  as  in- 
dicated above  for  these  materials  would  rep- 
resent only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total 
needs  of  all  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  the  United  States.  I  trust  that  when  this 
amendment  comes  before  your  committee, 
and  before  the  Senate,  that  you  will  support 
it  since  it  will  be  of  significant  value  to  all 
American  higher  education. 
Yours  very  truly, 

William  T.  Haywood, 

Business  Manager. 


tiEDMONT  College, 
Demorcst,  Ga.,  July  17, 1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  Apparently  there 
is  some  question  about  the  usefulness  of  cer- 
tain materials  in  educational  programs.  I 
am  writing  to  assure  you  that  our  building 
and  construction  program  has  and  would 
find  the  following  stockpile  items  to  be  use- 
ful: Asbestos,  lead,  sheet  cover,  shellac,  talc, 
feathers,  and  down. 

Our  superintendent  of  construction  and 
maintenance,  Mr.  Wilton  Duckett,  Joins  with 
me  and  all  of  our  staff  in  expressing  appre- 
ciation for  the  many  ways  in  which  the  com- 
modities provided  by  Georgia  State  Agency 
for  Surplus  Property  have  strengthened  the 
total  program  of  education  for  the  young 
people  in  Appalachia. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  E.  Walter. 


Dudley  M.  Hughes  Vocational 
School,  Bibb  County  Board  of 
Education, 

Macon,  Ga.,  July  20, 1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  I  am  writing  in 
regard  to  amendment  No.  517  to  Senate  bill 
S.  2272.  This  amendment  is  of  vital  interest 
to  our  vocational-technical  training  program 
In  Georgia. 

The  surplus  property  program  in  Georgia  Is 
the  major  source  of  metals,  machine  shop 
"stock"  and  material  for  welding  training. 
If  we  did  not  have  this  source  of  materials 
for  these  areas  of  training  the  cost  of  buying 
these  materials  on  the  open  market  would 
cause  drastic  curtailment  of  many  of  our 
training  programs  in  the  metalworklng  and 
welding  fields. 

All  of  the  new  metals  developed  have  to 
be  Introduced  to  the  technicians  who  are 
going  to  use  them.  All  that  we  ask  is  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare be  allowed  to  send  his  surplus  property 
screeners  and  select  whatever  metals  that  we 
can  use  at  such  time  that  they  might  become 
available  as  surplus  to  the  national  stockpile. 

It  is  my  thinking  that  the  surplus  property 
program  for  educational  use  is  one  of  the 
best  administered  and  most  helpful  services 
vdth  the  least  cost  to  the  taxpayers  that  is 
being  furnished  by  any  Federal  agency  at 
the  present  time. 

I  wish  that  you  could  visit  our  school  and 
see  some  of  the  fine  uses  that  we  are  making 
of  many  types  of  property  secured  through 
this  program. 

We  earnestly  ask  you  to  give  all  the  support 
possible  to  the  subject  amendment  and  we 
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assure  you  that  this  material  will  be  utUized 
to  the  fullest  extent  in  our  school. 
Sincerely, 

Raymonde  M.  Kelley, 
Director,  Vocational  Education. 


Attachment  to  Letter  to  Senator  Lee 
Metcalf  Dated  July  20,  1964 

Listed  below  are  some  materials  that  from 
time  to  time  could  be  used  in  the  26  major 
training  areas  covered  by  Dudley  M.  Hughes 
Vocational-Technical  School,  Macon,  Ga.: 
Aluminum,  asbestos,  bismuth,  cadmium, 
copper  and  copper  base  alloy,  cardage  fibers, 
corundum,  feathers  and  down,  graphite, 
iodine,  lead,  magnesium,  mercury,  nickel, 
rubber,  shellac,  silicon  carbide,  talc,  tung- 
sten, and  zinc. 

Muscogee  County  School  District, 

Columbus,  Ga.,  July  15. 1964. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  Muscogee  County 
School  District  is  Interested  in  securing  addi- 
tional surplus  materials  from  the  Federal 
Government.  Therefore,  we  are  interested 
in  amendment  No.  517  to  S.  2272. 

This  school  system,  along  with  others,  can- 
not maintain  required  standards  of  opera- 
tion without  the  benefit  of  surplus  trucks, 
equipment,  and  other  materials  which  have 
been  available  in  the  last  several  years.  Some 
of  the  materials  referred  to  as  having  been 
stockpiled,  which  could  be  available  to  public 
schools,  are  used  and  needed  both  in  the 
maintenance  plant  and  the  instructional  pro- 
gram. Reference  is  made  specifically  to 
aluminum,  which  Is  used  In  the  Industrial 
arts,  vocational,  and  adult  training  programs. 
Aluminum  in  certain  forms  can  be  used  in 
the  maintenance  of  plant.  Other  materials 
can  be  used  In  similar  fashion,  particularly 
copper,  copper  base  alloy,  shellac,  and  other 
materials  commonly  used  In  training  situa- 
tions. 

Your  continued  Interest  and  support  of  the 
program  to  make  these  materials  available 
to  the  public  schools  of  this  country  Is  ap- 
preciated. We  request  that  you  do  every- 
thing possible  to  help  the  schools  obtain 
additional  surplus  property. 

Nathan  M.  Patterson, 
Assistant  Superintendent 

for  Special  Services. 


University  op  Illinois, 
Urbana.  III.,  July  17, 1964. 
Subject:  Strategic  materials  stockpile. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  The  University  of 
minois  participates  in  the  Federal  surplus 
property  utilization  program,  through  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  the  State  of  Illinois,  at  the  warehouse 
located  In  Springfield. 

We  have  been  advised  that  certain  Items 
which  are  of  particular  need  to  our  research 
programs  are  stockpiled,  and  under  consider- 
ation for  release.  The  Items  which  we  would 
utilize  to  the  most  advantage  are  mercury, 
aluminum,  copper,  and  copper  base  alloys. 
Very  truly  yours, 

D.  L.  Hartman, 

Buyer. 


The  Universitt  of  Kansas,  De- 
partment OF  Physics  and  As- 
tronomy, 

Lawrence,  Kans.,  August  3,  1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  It  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  a  bill  Is  pending  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  release  of  certain  strategic  mate- 
rials from  stockpile.    I  believe  that  this  has 


been  referred  to  as  the  "Materials  Reserve 
and  Stockpile  Act  of  1964."  I  have  also  been 
Informed  concerning  the  proposed  Metcalf 
amendment  which  would  provide  for  making 
available  many  of  these  materials  to  schools 
and  hospitals  throughout  the  United  States. 
In  speaking  for  the  Department  of  Physics 
at  the  University  of  Kansas,  I  would  say 
that  this  department  would  be  extremely 
happy  to  receive  material  which  would  be 
available,  especially  aluminum,  copper,  mer- 
cury, and  nickel.  It  would  be  my  feeling 
that  this  department,  iis  well  as  many  simi- 
lar departments  over  the  country,  would 
benefit  greatly  from  the  availability  of  these 
stockpiled  Items. 

Respectfully  yours, 

G.  M.  McGonigle, 
Laboratory  Supervisor. 


The  University  of  Kansas,  De- 
partment OF  Metallurgy  and 
Materials  Engineering, 

Lawrence,  Kans.,  July  29,  1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  you  propose  to  amend  the  Ma- 
terials Reserve  and  Stockpile  Act  of  1964  so 
that  the  material  would  become  available  to 
schools  and  hospitals. 

Whether  or  not  the  materials  would  be 
useful  depends  upon  the  condition  in  which 
It  Is  stored;  whether  Ingot  or  finished  sheet 
for  metals,  bulk  or  packaged  for  the  non- 
metals.  If  the  materials  were  available  In 
reasonable  amounts,  say  In  100-pound  units, 
our  metallurgy  department  could  use  the 
following: 

1.  All  of  the  metals  for  use  In  our  metals 
casting  laboratory  and  experimental  alloy 
work. 

2.  Graphite,  If  in  block  form,  for  cruci- 
bles and  electric  resistant  heaters. 

3.  Rubber,  if  not  crude,  as  vibration  ab- 
sorber pads  In  the  laboratory  mounting  of 
machinery. 

4.  Nonmetallics  (corrundum,  asbestos,  sill- 
con  carbide,  and  talc  are  usable  in  experi- 
mental ceramic  compositional  work ) . 

We  appear  to  have  no  use  for  feathers  and 
down.  Iodine  or  cordage  fibers. 
Yours  truly, 

AfAYNARD  P.  BaULEKE, 

Associate  Professor. 


Kansas  State  Univebsitt, 
Manhattan,  Kans..  July  30,  1964. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Montana, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  I  support  your  ef- 
forts to  make  strategic  materials  from  stock- 
pile available  to  schools  and  hospitals  prior 
to  their  general  release.  Such  a  provision 
would  be  most  advantageous  to  certain  of  the 
departments  In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences of  Kansas  State  University. 

Our  chemistry  department  uses  large  quan- 
tities of  bismuth,  cadmlnm,  copper,  and 
copper  base  alloys.  Iodine,  lead,  magnesium, 
mercury,  nickel,  tin,  tvmgsten,  and  zinc  for 
demonstration  experiments  In  the  teaching 
program  of  the  department  and  for  certain 
research  purposes.  Mercury  In  particular  Is 
used  extensively.  The  department  of  physics 
also  uses  several  hundred  pounds  of  mercury 
each  year  In  their  instructional  and  re- 
search programs.  The  department  of  psy- 
chology uses  considerable  amounts  of  alumi- 
num In  various  sizes  for  the  construction  of 
different  pieces  of  equipment,  particularly  In 
some  of  their  animal  behavior  studies. 

I  appreciate  yoiu'  concern  for  the  needs  of 
educational  institutions. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Chalmers, 

Dean. 


Kansas  State  Uniyebsitt, 
Manhattan,  Kans.,  July  22,  1694. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  the  Materials  Reserve  and 
Stock  Pile  Act  of  1964  may  release  strategic 
materials  for  use  by  educational  Institutions. 
I  have  conferred  with  the  department  heads 
In  the  college  of  engineering  and  find  an 
enthusiastic  response  regarding  the  avail- 
ability of  such  materials  lor  our  academic 
program. 

Specifically,  the  Departments  of  Chemical, 
Civil,  Electrical,  Industrial,  and  Mechanical 
Engineering  of  Kansas  State  University  would 
have  need  for  the  following  surplus  mate- 
rials: Alximinum,  bismuth,  cadmium,  copper, 
corundum,  graphite,  lead,  magnesium,  mer- 
cury, nickel,  tin,  tungsten,  and  zinc. 

These  materials  would  be  used  extensively, 
both  in  the  instructional  and  the  research 
programs,  with  a  few  of  the  applications 
listed  as  follows: 

1.  Thermal  conductivity  experiments;  ther- 
mocouples. 

2.  Liquid  metal  heat  transfer. 

3.  Hydraulic  laboratory  manometers. 

4.  Heat  transfer  under  vacuum. 

5.  Plasma  studies. 

6.  Investigations  on  engineering  properties 
of  materials. 

I  can  assure  you  that  this  surplus  material 

would  be  a  significant  contribution  to  oiu- 

academic  program,  and  that  efficient  use  of 

it  would  be  made  by  our  engineering  faculty. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Shupe, 
(For  Paul  E.  Russell,  Dean.) 

Commonwealth  of  Kentucky, 

Department  of  Education, 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  July  15,  1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  This  letter  Is  to 
express  appreciation  on  behalf  of  a  large 
number  of  colleges,  technical  schools,  second- 
ary schools,  and  hospitals  In  Kentucky  for 
the  effort  you  are  making  to  allow  strategic 
and  critical  materials  now  in  stockpile  to  be- 
come available  through  the  donation  pro- 
gram. 

One  can  assume  that  not  all  categories  of 
material  will  be  needed  nor  usable  by  such 
Institutions;  however,  many  can  be  used  and 
would  be  of  great  value  as  well  as  withhold- 
ing that  portion  off  the  market  thus  not  dis- 
rupting our  economy  to  that  extent. 

The  donation  program  has  been  of  ines- 
timable value  to  the  institutions  in  Kentucky 
as  is  attested  to  by  the  latrge  number  of  com- 
munications and  expressions  we  have  re- 
ceived. To  make  such  materials  as  shellac, 
aluminum,  copper  and  copper  alloys,  mercury, 
graphite,  etc.,  available  will  mean  much  In 
furthering  o\ir  technical,  science,  and  re- 
search programs  that  would  otherwise  be 
hampered  if  this  class  of  material  were  not 
made  available  through  this  program. 

We  therefore  urge  you  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  your  committee  to  "leave  no  stone 
unturned"  in  bringing  about  a  successful 
conclusion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  B.  Williams, 
Director,  Division  of  Surplus  Property. 

The  University  of  Mississippi, 

University,  Miss..  July  18,  1964. 
Senator  T.rr!  Metcalf, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea»  Senator  Metcalp:  We  have  learned 
that  you  wish  to  amend  the  Materials  Re- 
serve and  Stockpile  Act  of  1964  to  provide 
that  when  such  materials  are  found  to  be 
surplus  to  present  need,  they  be  released  only 
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after  being  offered  lor  donation  to  schools 
and  hospitals  under  the  donable  surplus 
property  program  on  the  same  basis  as  other 
Federal  stirplus  property. 

This  would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning  and  one  t^at 
would  aid  these  Institutions  considerably. 
We  hope  that  you  are  successful  with  amend- 
ing this  act. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

H.  E.  Haney, 
Purchasing  Agent. 


The  Universitt  op 

Missouri  at  Rolla, 
Rolla,  Mo.,  July  20. 1964. 

Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  This  is  in  refer- 
ence to  your  letter  of  July  8  regarding  yoiir 
proposed  amendment  of  S.  2272.  The  uni- 
versity, like  others  devoted  primarily  or  en- 
tirely" to  science  and  engineering  gaining, 
has  a  continuing  need  for  materials  both 
raw  and  finished,  In  both  undergraduate  In- 
structional and  graduate  research  programs. 
our  needs  for  any  one  material  at  any  one 
time  would,  of  course,  be  very  small,  but 
the  purchase  of  all  our  materials  require- 
ments consumes  a  significant  portion  of  our 
ooeratlng  capital  each  fiscal  year. 
^Sur  use  of  such  materials,  as  listed  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  your  letter,  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows:  ^  .  „  ,, 

1  in  research-the  university  Is  establish- 
ing'a  materials  research  center.  Starting  In 
September  this  facility  will  have  a  staff  of 
four  senior  researchers  In  ceramics,  metel- 
lurgy  physics,  and  chemistry  and  some  flye 
Sch  Ssistants  in  various  fields  devoted 
to  investigation  of  the  physical-chemical  be- 
havior of  materials  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping materials  with  properties  and  re- 
liability needed  in  our  Nation's  space  and  de- 
fense programs.  The  primary  objective  of 
he  ceSSr^wlll  be;  however,  the  training  o 
engineers  and  scientists  at  the  graduate  level 
?o/   materials    research    and    development 

^'^S^tS^"  undergraduate  laboratories  and 
graduate  research  in  both  science  and  engl- 
reerlng  require  a  wide  variety  of  materials^ 
In  particular  metallurgical  engineering  uses 
a  rather  full  spectrum  of  metals,  both  ferrovis 
and  nonferrous,  in  its  laboratory  course  work 
The  mechanical  engineering,  mechanics,  civil 
engineering,  and  chemical  engineering  em- 
ploy a  wide  spectrum  of  both  metall  c  and 
nonmetallic  materials  in  undergraduate  lab- 
oratories, as  do  the  departments  of  physics 
and  chemistry.  Oxides  and  silicates  are  used 
in   rather   significant  quantities  In   ceramic 

engineering.  r,  n  ^f 

Of  the  materials  listed  In  paragraph  2  of 
vour  letter,  we  have  need  for  all  of  those 
items  during  the  academic  year,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  feathers.  If  some  of 
our  materials  needs  could  be  fulfilled  on  a 
donation  basis  from  the  materials  In  the  na- 
tional stockpile,  these  would  be  gratefully 
received,  inasmuch  as  this  would  permit 
moneys  currently  expended  for  these  needs 
to  be  used  to  develop  further  our  Instruc- 
tional program. 

On  behalf  of  the  university  administra- 
tion I  wish  to  thank  you  for  affording  us  an 
opportunity  to  express  Interest  In  your  pro- 
posed amendment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

T.  J.  Planje, 

Director. 


S.  2272.  the  Materials  Reserve  and  Stockpile 
Act  of  1964,  has  arrived  during  Dr.  Koch's 
absence  from  the  campus.  Because  he  ex- 
pects to  be  absent  for  several  days,  I  have 
contacted  the  associate  director  of  our  Mon- 
tana Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology  and  he 
has  furnished  the  following  Information  In 
answer  to  questions  asked  in  your  letter. 

In  answer  to  your  question  as  to  what  ways 
this  Institution  might  use  strategic  mate- 
rials listed  in  your  letter,  we  are  presuming 
that  these  materials  are  of  commercial  grade 
rather  than  crude  ores  or  materials.  If  this 
Is  true,  I  do  not  believe  that  either  the  school 
of  the  bureau  of  mines  and  geology  could 
use  very  much  of  most  of  the  materials,  and 
some  of  them  would  be  of  no  use  to  us  at 
all.  Following  is  some  indication  of  the  use 
which  might  be  made  of  the  materials  listed: 

1.  Asbestos:  It  may  be  that  we  could  use 
small  amounts  for  steel  pipe  Insulation. 

2.  Copper:  Small  amounts  might  be  used 
in  metallurgical  research. 

3.  Corundum:  We  have  no  use  for  co- 
rundum, as  such,  bvt  do  use  small  quantities 
of  abrasive  In  manufactured  forms  such  as 

4.  Diamond  dies:   These  might  possibly  be 
used  in  metallurgical  research. 

5.  Feathers:  We  have  no  use  for  this  ma- 
terial. 

6.  Graphite:  We  would  have  no  use  for 
this  material  as  Montana  has  graphite  de- 
posits which  would  be  used  on  any  research 
problems. 

7.  Iodine:  This  would  be  of  no  use  to  us. 

8.  Manganese  dioxide:  Small  quantities 
might  be  used  in  metallurgical  processes. 

9.  Mercury:  Small  quantities  could  be 
used  In  research. 

10.  Pyrethrum:  We  would  have  no  use  for 
this  material. 

11.  Ruby:  Probably  all  available  supply 
could  be  used. 

12.  Selenium:  This  might  be  used  in  met- 
allurgical research. 

13.  Shellac:  This  could  be  used  by  mainte- 
nance department. 

I  hope  the  above  information  will  be  of 
some  help  to  you.     As  you  can  see,  our  need 
for  any  of  these  materials  for  research  or  in- 
structional programs  would  be  quite  small. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Louise  Hungerford, 
Secretary  to  the  President. 


Montana  School  or  Mines, 

Butte.  Mont.,  July  16,  1964. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear    Senator    Metcalf:    Your    letter    of 
July  8   regarding  a   possible  amendment  to 


Hastings  College, 
Hastings,  Nebr.,  July  15,  1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.\r  Senator  Metcalf:  We  wish  to  ad- 
vise you  that  we  can  use  to  good  advantage 
critical  materials  as  surplus  for  education. 

We  have  a  constant  need  for  mercury,  cop- 
per, lead,  tin,  zinc,  and  many  other  metals. 
We  urge  you  to  recommend  that  these  sur- 
plus metals,  and  other  materials  be  given 
to  education.  The  surplus  property  'pro- 
gram has  been  very  vital  to  Hastings  College. 
Please  use  your  Influence  to  support  the  Ma- 
terials Reserve  and  Stockpile  Act  of  1964. 
Sincerely, 

John  T.  Konzack, 
Associate  Professor,  Math  and  Physics, 
and  Surplus  Property  Coordinator. 


The  Univehsity  of  Nebraska, 

Lincoln,  Nebr.,  July  15. 1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.'ihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Avery  J.  Linn,  director  of  the 
Nebraska  State  Agency  for  Surplus  Property, 
has  supplied  the  university  with  a  list  of 
materials  and  requested  that  we  indicate 
those  which  would  have  the  most  use  to 
the  various  departments. 

After  checking  the  users  of  such  materials 
the  following  are  found  to  be  most  In  de- 


mand: Aluminum,  asbestos,  copper  and  cop- 
per  base  alloys,  graphite,  lead,  mercury, 
nickel,  rubber,  silicon,  tin,  tungsten,  and 
zinc. 

The  University  of  Nebraska  has  a  very  close 
working  relationship  with  the  surplus  prop- 
erty program  in  this  State  and  a  great  deal 
of  pride  is  taken  In  the  conscientious  use  of 
Government  surplus. 

This  program  has  been  of  great  value  to 
many    departments    within    the    university, 
especially  In  agricultural  and  scientific  re- 
search. - 
Very  truly  yours,  ' 

L.  J.  Legg, 
Inventory  Manager. 


South  Dakota  School 
OF  Mines,  and  Technology, 
Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  July  15,  1964. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  This  Is  in  reply 
to  yours  of  July  8,  1964,  relative  to  your  in- 
tended amendment  to  S.  2272,  the  Materials 
Reserve  and  Stockpile  Act  of  1964. 

We  have  inquired  in  a  number  of  depart- 
ments regarding  the  question  which  you 
have  asked.  We  would  request  and,  if  made 
available  to  us.  use  substantial  amounts  of 
several  of  the  items  which  you  enumerate. 
Specifically  and  on  this  first  Inquiry,  they 
would  be  mercury,  manganese  dioxide,  as- 
bestos, and  probably  copper.  They  would 
be  used  for  general  laboratory  purposes,  for 
research,  and  for  plant  operation  and  main- 
tenance. The  principal  use  would  be  in  re- 
search. In  this  activity,  they  would  provide 
a  very  substantial  assistance  and  I  assiue 
you  we  would  appreciate  it  greatly. 

I  trust  that  this  is  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion which  you  desire. 
Very  truly  yours, 

F.    L.  Partlo,  President. 


Bethel  College, 
McKenzie.  Tenn.,  July  15,  1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  We  understand 
that  you  have  Introduced  a  bill  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  In  reference  to  the  disposal  of  surplus 
stockpile  materials.  Such  bill  would  offer 
these  materials  free  to  health  and  educa- 
tional Institutions  before  they  were  offered 
for  public  sale. 

We  believe  that  this  is  a  good  bill  and 
that  its  provisions  will  be  of  no  small  benefit 
to  the  Nation's  colleges.  Although  we  do 
not  know  the  entire  list  of  stockpiled  ma- 
terials, we  wish  to  suggest  that  such  things 
as  sheet  aluminum,  lead,  zinc,  and  tin  are 
vised  considerably  In  general  maintenance  as 
well  as  In  the  making  of  various  scientific 
equipment.  No  doubt  there  are  other  ma- 
terials such  as  iodine,  other  metals,  and  mis- 
cellaneous Items  that  could  be  of  value  to 
chemistry,  and  physics,  and  engineering  de- 
partments. 

We  hope  that  your  bill  will  receive  favora- 
ble action  from  the  entire  Congress  and  the 
President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  E.  Rouse, 
Head,  Department  of  Physical  Science. 


Trevecca,  Nazarene  College, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  July  15, 1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  We  are  pleased 
to  learn  of  your  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Materials  Reserve  and  Stockpile  Act  of  1964, 
which  provides  materials  to  educational  In- 
stitutions. The  science  Department  of  Tre- 
vecca Nazarene  College  could  certainly  use 
the    following    materials:    Aluminum,    cop- 
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npr  and  copper  base  alloys,  cordage  fibers, 
l(xUne,    lead,    mageslum,     mercury,     nickel, 
shellac,  talc,  and  zinc. 
Sincerely. 

John  W.Dnt, 

Chairman.  Science  Department. 

The  University  of  Tennessee, 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  July  16. 1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

dear  senator  Metcalf:  We  at  the  Unlver- 
Eitv  of  Tennessee  heartily  endorse  your  ef- 
forts to  amend  the  Materials  Reserve  and 
Stockpile  Act  of  1964,  making  It  possible  for 
nroperty  in  the  stockpile  to  be  given  to 
health  and  educational  Institutions  for  use 
la  research  and  Instructional  programs. 

Like  other  similar  universities,  our  Institu- 
tion has  a  need  for  many  of  the  materials 
being  reserved  and  stockpiled,  and  we  believe 
it  will  serve  in  the  public  interest  for  the 
Government  to  assist  us  by  filling  such  needs. 

I  am  asking  Mr.  David  Johnson  of  our  de- 
partment of  mechanical  and  aerospace  engi- 
neering to  send  you  any  further  details  he 
thinks  win  be  of  value  to  you  In  promoting 
the  passage  of  your  bill.  Mr.  Johnson  coor- 
dinates the  university's  program  of  acquiring 
surplus  properties,  and  he  is  cognizant  of  the 
value  of  this  program. 

Please   be   assured    that   your   Interest   in 
strengthening    the    Nation's   institutions   of 
higher  education  is  certainly  appreciated, 
sincerely  yours, 

A.  D.  Holt, 

President. 

Siena  College, 
Memphis.  Tenn.,  July  20, 1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  I  am  writing  In 
regard  to  some  materials  which  are  a  part  of 
the  stockpile  of  surplus  property.  Some  of 
these  things  would  be  of  great  value  to  our 
biology  and  chemistry  departments.  Listed 
are  the  items  which  we  would  find  most  use- 
ful: Aluminum,  asbestos,  bismuth,  cadmitim, 
graphite,  iodine,  lead,  magnesium,  mercury, 
nickel,  shellac,  tin,  tungsten,  and  zinc. 
Thank  you  for  your  help  In  this  regard. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Sister  Adrian  Mabib,  OP., 

Biology  Instruxitor. 

Lambuth  College, 
Jackson.  Tenn.,  July  16,  1964. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  I  have  heard  that 
you  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Materials  Reserve  and  Stockpile  Act  of  1964 
to  provide  that  any  property  being  released 
from  stockpile  be  offered  to  health  and  edu- 
cation Institutions  by  donation  before  It  Ifl 
sold. 

On  behalf  of  our  college  and  other  small 
colleges  throughout  the  country  I  would 
like  to  express  our  sincere  interest  In  this 
program  and  hope  that  you  may  succeed  In 
getting  the  bill  approved.  I  realize  that  we 
could  not  use  all  of  the  materials  that  might 
be  offered,  but  am  sure  that  such  materials 
would  be  beneficial  and  give  us  a  chance  to 
get  necessary  materials  that  we  do  not  have 
funds  to  purchase. 
Sincerely, 

J.  R.  Blanton, 
Business  Manager. 

Hotighton,  Mich., 

July  20,  1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  Your  amendment 
to  S.  2272  would  be  most  helpful  In  provid- 


ing the  quantities  of  strategic  materials  such 
as  asbestos,  aluminum,  magnesium,  and 
others  for  our  undergraduate,  graduate,  re- 
search, and  physical  plant  maintenance  pro- 
gram. 

Michigan  Technological  University, 

Dr.  R.  L.  Smtth, 

Coordinator  of  Research. 

Prof.  G.  A.  Hellman, 

Director  of  Physical  Plant. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn., 

July  20,  1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.  • 

Chemistry,  engineering,  physics  depart- 
ments use  the  chemicals  and  metals  which 
are  now  stored  in  Federal  strategic  materials 
stockpiles.  University  of  Chattanooga  would 
benefit  greatly  if  these  materials  were  do- 
nated to  educational  Institutions. 
Robert  W.  Penix, 

Comptroller, 
University  of  Chattanooga. 

Memphis  State  University, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  July  16, 1964. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  Recently  you  in- 
troduced a  bin  In  the  Senate  to  amend  the 
Materials  Reserve  and  StockpUe  Act  of  1964 
to  provide  for  property  being  released  from 
the  governmental  stockpile  to  be  offered  for 
donation  to  health  and  educational  institu- 
tions throughout  the  Nation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Chemis- 
try and  Physics  at  Memphis  State  University, 
we  have  greatly  benefited  from  surplus  ma- 
terials released  to  us  to  be  used  In  Instruc- 
tion of  young  men  and  young  women  in 
chemistry  and  physics. 

We  are  a  fast  growing  metropoUtan  uni- 
versity whose  enrollment  has  more  than 
doubled  during  the  past  5  years,  and  the 
anticipated  enrollment  for  the  fall  of  1964 
will  exceed  10,000  students.  The  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee  has  not  made  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  growth  of  the  univer- 
sity and  supplemental  assistance  is  greatly 
needed.  For  this  reason  I  am  compUment- 
ing  you  for  your  interest  in  providing  surplus 
materials  for  educational  institutions  and 
urge  the  passage  of  this  act. 
Gratefully, 

J.  W.  Par, 
Chairman,  Department  of 

Chemistry  and  Physica. 

DavQ)  Lipscomb  College, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  July  15. 1964. 
Re  strategic  materials  stockpUe. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcau:  It  would  be  of 
great  benefit  In  the  teaching  program  of 
David  Lipscomb  College  If  the  college  could 
receive  some  of  the  materials  being  released 
from  the  strategic  materials  stockpUe.  In 
conference  with  the  departments  of  science 
of  the  college.  It  htis  been  determined  that 
Important  use  could  be  made  of  the  follow- 
ing materials:  Aluminum,  bismuth,  cadmi- 
um, copper  and  copper  base  alloys,  iodine, 
lead,  magnesium,  mercury,  nickel,  tin,  tung- 
sten, and  zinc. 

I,  therefore,  sincerely  hope  that  the  bill 
you  have  introduced  In  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
amend  the  Materials  Reserve  and  StockpUe 
Act  of  1964  wUl  pass,  so  that  any  property 
being  released  from  the  stockpUe  may  be 
offered  for  donation  to  health  and  educa- 
tional Institutions  before  It  Is  sold.  This 
would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  science 
program  of  David  Lipscomb  CoUege. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Athknb  Clat  Fullus. 


Christian  Brothers  College, 
Memphis.  Tenn.,  July  16, 1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  In  reference  to  the  bUl 
you  are  introducing  to  amend  the  Materials 
Reserve  and  StockpUe  Act  of  1964  to  provide 
property  to  educational  Institutions  by  dona- 
tion, I  would  like  to  encourage  you.  Many 
Institutions  could  use  the  foUowing  ma- 
terials for  construction  or  direct  laboratory 
use:  Aluminum,  bismuth,  cadmium,  copper 
and  copper  base  alloys,  lead,  magnesium, 
mercury,  nickel,  rubber,  shellac,  tin,  and 
zinc. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Brother  J.  Edward,  Ph  D., 
Chairman.  Chemistry  Department. 


Madison  College, 
Madison.  Tenn.,  July  17. 1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  I  recently  learned 
of  your  proposal  to  offer  for  donation  to 
health  and  educational  Institutions  before 
it  is  sold,  any  property  being  released  from 
the  Nation's  stockpUe  of  strategic  materials. 
I  think  this  is  a  fine  Idea,  provided  it  can 
be  Implemented  with  a  minimum  of  waste 
and  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Depending  on  the  physical  form  and /or 
minimum  packaged  quantity,  Madison  Col- 
lege could  use  asbestos,  iodine,  lead,  mag- 
nesium, mercury,  talc,  tin,  zinc,  and  pos- 
sibly others. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wiley  C.  Austin, 
Head,  Department  of  Chemistry. 

Attstin  Peat  State  College, 
Clarksville.  Tenn..  July  16, 1964. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  The  bill  which 
you  Introduced  In  the  Senate  to  amend  the 
Materials  Reserve  and  StockpUe  Act  of  1964 
has  very  recently  come  to  my  attention.  I 
should  like  to  comment.  Your  amendment 
coiUd  be  beneficial  to  any  educational  insti- 
tution doing  scientific  research,  and  signifi- 
cantly beneficial  to  schools  like  Austin  Peay 
State  College  which  are  in  the  early  stages 
of  research  growth.  Although  modest  re- 
search programs  have  recently  been  initiated 
by  aU  of  the  natural  science  departments  of 
the  college,  each  department  Is  operating 
without  the  basic  stockroom  supplies  neces- 
sary for  effective  use  of  the  time  and  talent 
of  the  faculty  which  we  possess. 

The  people  responsible  for  the  research  In 
our  science  departments  have  informed  me 
that  they  are  in  general  need  of  brass, 
copper,  and  aluminum  stock,  plus  mercury, 
sheUac,  and  glyptol.  Specifically  needed  are 
lead,  graphite,  and  cadmium  for  the  radio- 
isotope work.  These  are  aU  materials  which 
are  constantly  required  In  varying  forms  and 
quantities,  yet  their  purchase  in  even  mod- 
erate amounts  is  a  serious  drain  on  our  lim- 
ited financial  resovirces.  Your  amendment 
would  remove  this  drain  and  thus  make 
available  more  funds  for  use  in  acquiring  the 
speciaUzed  apparatus  necessary  for  increased 
eflBclency  and  sophistication  In  scientific  in- 
vestigations at  Austin  Peay  State  College. 

I  thank  you  for  your  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  science  In  higher  education,  and  I 
shall  send  copies  of  this  letter  to  your  col- 
leagues from  Tennessee  urging  them  to  sup- 
j>ort  your  amendment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JoK  Morgan, 

President. 
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Sam  Houston  State 

Teacheks  College. 
Huntsville,  Tex..  July  16, 1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  We  have  noticed 
that  you  have  Introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate 
to  make  surplus  national  stockpile  materials 
available  to  institutions.  We  are  constantly 
in  need  of  aluminum,  asbestos,  copper,  lead, 
rubber,  shellac,  and  tin.  These  materials 
could  be  used  In  our  instructional  program 
as  well  as  maintenance  and  repair.  We  feel 
that  passage  of  this  bill  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  this  institution  as  well  as  other 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  in  this  vi- 
cinity. 

Yours  very  truly, 

D.  C.  Holleman, 

Comptroller. 


Midwestern  University, 
Wichita  Falls.  Tex.,  July  16,  1964. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Senator  Metcalf:  I  have  heard  that 
you  have  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate  to 
make  surplus  materials  from  our  national 
stockpile  available  for  donation  to  educa- 
tional and  research  programs  in  institutions 
of  higher  education.  Because  of  the  limited 
funds  under  which  we  operate  and  the  fact 
that  there  is  seldom  a  time  when  we  are  not 
in  need  bordering  on  the  desperate  for  ma- 
terials which  may  be  available.  I  Just  want 
to  express  to  you  my  appreciation  for  your 
thoughtfulness  in  getting  this  kind  of  bill 
before  the  legislators  of  this  country.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  it  does  pass. 

Some  of  the  items  which  would  be  of  in- 
estimable value  to  us,  if  and  when  they  may 
be  available,  are  aluminum,  copper,  lead,  tin, 
and  zinc  (particularly  in  sheets),  which 
could  bo  \ised  in  our  physics  department. 
Mercury  would  also  be  very  useful  for  this 
department.  This  department  offers  a  major 
and  is  in  the  process  of  considerable  expan- 
sion. We  are  in  short  supply  on  much  of  this 
type  of  thing.  Our  chemistry  department,  as 
well,  could  use  most  of  these  materials.  The 
geology  department,  which  has  shown  an  up- 
swing in  students  in  the  last  2  years,  could 
also  make  very  valuable  use  of  these  items 
I  have  mentioned  and  kindred  items.  For 
example,  shellac  would  be  very  useful  for  the 
finishing  and  protection  of  geological  and 
biological  specimens.  Our  biology  depart- 
ment is  constantly  in  need  of  asbestos.  Iodine, 
and  the  shellac  which  I  have  just  mentioned. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  any  surplus  which 
develops  in  our  national  stockpile  can  be 
made  available  to  some  of  us  who  need  it. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  your  efforts  on 
behalf  of  higher  education,     i  Just  wish  for 
you  every  success  in  the  handling  of  this  bill. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Travis  White, 

President. 


Lamar  State  College  of  Technologt, 

Beaumont.  Tex..  July  14,  1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  It  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  you  have  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  a  bill  amending  the 
Material  Reserve  and  Stockpile  Act  of  1964. 

As  I  understand,  this  amendment  is  to 
provide  the  excess  material  In  the  stockpile 
for  institutions  of  higher  learning.  I  would 
like  to  state  that  if  these  materials  become 
available  that  Lamar  State  College  of  Tech- 
nology can  use  aluminum,  mercury,  lead, 
shellac,  and  some  of  the  other  materials  in 
this  category. 

This  material  has  been  used  in  our  teach- 
ing field  and  also  in  connection  with  our  re- 
search programs. 


I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you 
for  your  efforts  in  scheduling  these  excess 
materials  for  institutional  needs. 
Sincerely  yours. 

H.  C.  Galloway. 

Comptroller. 

Abilene  Christian  College. 

Abilene,  Tex.,  July  27, 1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  We  understand 
there  Is  a  possibility  of  some  reserve  mate- 
rials from  the  national  reserve  stockpile  being 
made  available  to  Institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Our  science  department  and  in- 
dustrial arts  department  are  Interested  in 
this  matter  and,  of  course,  appreciate  being 
able  to  acquire  some  of  these  Items,  especial- 
ly the  following:  Aluminum,  asbestos,  cop- 
per and  copper  base  alloys,  corundum, 
graphite,  lead,  nickel,  shellac,  silicon,  carbide, 
tin.  and  zinc. 

We  understand  that  you  have  Introduced 
a  bill  making  the  donations  of  some  of  these 
items  to  colleges  possible,  and  we  appreciate 
very  much  your  Interest  in  our  work. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lawrence  L.  Smith, 

Bursar. 


San  Antonio  College, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Jtdy  16, 1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  The  information 
has  come  to  me  that  you  have  Introduced  a 
bill  in  the  Senate  to  make  surplus  national 
stockpile  material  available  for  donation  to 
schools  and  colleges. 

In  the  teaching  of  our  sciences,  especially 
chemistry,  we  do  have  constant  need  for 
aluminum,  copper  (wire  and  power),  corun- 
dum, iodine,  lead,  magnesium  (ribbon), 
mercury,  silicon  carbide,  tin,  and  zinc.  If 
your  bin  is  passed  making  such  materials 
available  on  a  donation  basis,  it  would  be  of 
help  to  educational  Institutions  in  their  in- 
structional and  research  programs. 

On  behalf  of  the  administration  and  facul- 
ty of  San  Antonio  College,  may  I  thank  you 
for  your  help  in  solving  oiu-  problems. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Wayland  p.  Moodv. 

President. 


State  of  Vermont, 
Department  of  Education. 
Montpelier,  Vt.,  July  16, 1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  I  was  recently  in- 
formed that  you  have  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Materials  Reserve  and  Stock- 
pile Act  of  1964,  which  would  provide  that 
any  such  materials  that  are  found  to  be  sur- 
plus to  present  needs,  be  first  offered  for  do- 
nation to  schools  and  hospitals  under  the 
donable  surplus  property  program. 

As  executive  director  of  special  services  In 
the  Vermont  Department  of  Education  I  am 
in  daily  contact  with  local  educators,  there- 
fore, I  am  in  a  position  to  know  that  your 
amendment,  if  passed,  would  prove  Inval- 
uable to  science  programs  In  all  levels  of 
Vermont's  educational  system. 

I  hope  your  amendment  receives  enough 
support  to  Insure  Its  passage. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rupert  J.  Spencer, 

Executive  Director. 


END  AID  PRACTICE  OF  PAYING 
RIGGED  PRICES  AT  HEAVY  COST 
TO    AMERICAN    TAXPAYERS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  on  be- 


half of  Senators  Morse  and  Douglas  and 
myself,  a  bill  to  amend  section  604  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  funds  made  available 
under  such  act  for  payment  for  petro- 
leum products  at  prices  in  excess  of  com- 
petitive market  prices,  or  for  the  pay- 
ment  of  barter  agents'  commissions. 

Last  year,  in  the  88th  Congress,  I  in- 
troduced a  similar  measure.  It  was  in 
the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  then  under  consideration. 
My  amendment  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  August  10,  1964.  But  when  the 
foreign  aid  bill  went  into  conference  to 
iron  out  House-Senate  differences,  my 
amendment  failed  to  get  the  approval  of 
the  conferees.  I  believe  this  was  because 
the  House  conferees  had  not  had  suffi- 
cient time  to  study  the  amendment. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  has 
two  objectives: 

First.  To  prohibit  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  from  purchas- 
ing oil  for  use  in  its  program  at  higher 
than  world  competitive  prices. 

Second.  To  eliminate  a  precedent  by 
which  sellers  to  AID  can  insist  upon  pay- 
ment of  such  business  costs  as  barter 
agent's  commission,  other  servicing 
charges,  and  disposal  fees — in  those 
cases  where  commodities  furnished  to  a 
recipient  country  are  procured  through 
the  barter  of  other  commodities. 

For  the  past  10  years  or  more,  AID  pe- 
troleum purchases  have  amounted  to 
more  than  $100  million  a  year.  Virtually 
all  of  these  purchases,  incidentally,  have 
been  from  oversea  sources  and  over  50 
percent  from  foreign-owned  companies. 
Thus,  there  has  been  a  substantial  drain 
on  our  balance  of  payments  from  these 
purchases  alone. 

Now,  at  what  prices  was  this  oil  pur- 
chased? 

Only  about  2  percent  of  the  purchases 
were  for  lubes  and  greases.  This  2  per- 
cent was  purchased  from  U.S.  firms, 
from  independent  producers,  and  at  com- 
petitive prices. 

All  the  rest — 98  percent — was  pur- 
chased from  seven  international  com- 
panies at  posted  prices  which  are  20  to 
35  percent  over  world  prices. 

How  can  such  artificially  high  prices 
be  established? 

This  is  how.  The  seven  international 
companies  have  affiliated  operations 
throughout  the  world.  These  companies 
can  set  practically  any  prices  they  wish 
on  transactions  with  their  own  affiliates. 
Where  taxes  in  a  producing  country  are 
low,  the  oil  company  will  set  artificially 
high  prices — 20,  30,  or  even  40  percent 
higher  than  competitive  market  prices. 
With  taxes  lower,  profits  are,  of  course, 
higher — and  the  affiliate  is  willing  to  pay 
the  posted  prices  because  the  profit  goes 
into  the  same  holding  company. 

For  a  long  time  the  statement  has  been 
kicked  around  in  international  oil  circles 
that  "only  fools  and  affiliates  pay  the 
posted  price  for  Middle  East  oil." 

This  statement  can  accurately  be  ex- 
panded to  read,  "Only  fools,  affiliates 
and  AID  pay  the  posted  price  for  Middle 
East  oil." 

It  makes  sense  for  the  oil  company  to 
manipulate  its  bookkeeping  in  this  prof- 
itmaking  way. 
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But  it  makes  no  sense  for  AID  to  pay 
a  price  tliat  is  higher,  sometimes  much 
higher,  than  the  world  price. 

This  practice  has  cost  American  tax- 
payers millions  of  dollars. 

Moreover,  it  has  put  us  in  the  position 
abroad  of  not  living  up  to  the  gospel  of 
free  enterprise  that  we  preach.  Surely, 
the  noncompetitive,  rigged,  artificial 
prices  countenanced  by  AID  cannot 
qualify  under  our  country's  definition  of 
free  enterprise. 

The  first  part  of  my  bill  would  require 
AID  to  buy  oil  at  prices  established  in 
competitive  markets.  This  would  per- 
mit mdependent  producers  to  bid  in  the 
kind  of  competitive  market  for  which  the 
United  States  should  be  known. 

The  second  part  of  my  bill  is  designed 
to  stop  still  another  abuse  in  the  AID- 
financed  oil  program. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  petroleum 
products  are  purchased  by  foreign  coun- 
tries v.ith  AID  funds  is  through  barter. 
For  example,  funds  are  used  to  purchase 
other  commodities  which  can  in  turn  be 
exchanged  for  oil  and  gas.  According 
to  rules  issued  for  these  an-angements, 
"No  barter  agent's  commission  may  be 
paid  by  the  suppliers  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts." This  is  an  incredible  provision 
for  the  benefit  of  one  industry. 

Suppliers  of  other  products  custom- 
arily pay  the  servicing  charges  and  dis- 
posal fees  associated  with  their  sales. 
These  arc  normal  business  costs.  But 
when  AID  finances  barter  transactions 
""involving  oil,  it  insists  that  the  oil  sup- 
phers  should  not  pay  brokerage  or  sell- 
ing costs.  For  example,  a  foreign  coun- 
try such  as  Turkey  obtains  AID  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Turkey  trades  these  agricultural 
goods  with  a  foreign-owned  oil  company 
such  as  Royal  Dutch  Shell. 

And  AID  pays  the  brokerage  fees. 

Why  should  normal  business  proce- 
dures be  overturned  by  a  government 
order  leading  to  additional  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  the  benefit  of  one  indur.- 
try? 

This  strange  arrangement  is  obviously 
setting  a  precedent.  If  it  is  allowed  to 
continue,  we  can  expect  producers  of 
other  commodities  to  ask  AID  for  the 
same  type  of  service  that  it  is  giving  to 
oil  companies. 

My  bill  would  put  an  end  to  practices 
followed  by  AID  that  boost  the  prices 
we  pay  for  oil  from  20  to  35  percent 
above  competitive  market  prices. 

It  would  also  help  to  repair  the  dam- 
age abroad  to  our  free  enterprise  image 
and  restore  our  position  in  the  world 
marketplace  as  a  prudent  trader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  I  have 
introduced  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  bill  (S.  1069)  to  amend  section 
604  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  so  as  to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds 
made  available  under  such  act  for  pay- 
ment for  petroleum  products  at  prices 
in  excess  of  competitive  market  prices, 


or  for  the  payment  of  barter  agents' 
commissions,  introduced  by  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Amend  section  604(b),  which  relates 
to  maximum  prices  for  commodities  procured 
under  the  Act,  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the 
word  "than"  and  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "or  (2) 
in  the  case  of  petroleum  or  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, the  price  generally  charged  by  the 
supplier  In  comparable  export  sales  from 
the  source  country  at  the  time  of  purchase. 
Clause  (2)  of  the  foregoing  sentence  shall 
not  apply  to  the  purchase  price  In  sales  un- 
der formal  competitive  bid  procedures.  The 
term  'comparable  export  sales'  as  used  in 
such  clause  shall  not  include  sales  to 
affiliates." 

(2)  Amend  section  604,  which  relates  to 
procurement,  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection  (e)  : 

"(e)  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  any 
barter  agent's  commission  or  other  servicing 
charges  or  disposal  fees  in  any  case  in  which 
commodities  or  defense  articles  furnished  to 
a  recipient  country  are  procured  through  the 
barter  of  other  commodities  or  articles,  and 
any  such  commission,  charge,  or  fee  shall 
be  paid  by  the  supplier  of  the  commodities 
or  defense  articles  so  furnished  or  the 
recipient  country." 


DENIAL  OP  -^  FOREIGN  AID  TO 
UNITED  NATIONS  MEMBERS  MORE 
THAN  1  YEAR  DELINQUENT  IN 
ASSESSMENTS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
v.hich  I  believe  would,  if  enacted,  do 
much  to  help  solve  the  financial  crisis  in 
the  United  Nations  as  well  as  to  make 
American  taxpayers  more  receptive  to  a 
program  of  foreign  aid.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1070)  to  encourage  preser- 
vation of  the  financial  solvency  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Miller,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In 
order  to  encourage  preservation  of  the  fi- 
nancial solvency  of  the  United  Nations  which 
Is  being  threatened  by  the  failure  of  some 
member  nations  to  pay  currently  their  as- 
sessments and/or  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations,  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
\mder  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  or  any  other 
law  authorizing  assistance  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, to  the  government  of  any  nation  which 
is  more  than  one  year  in  arrears  In  its  pay- 
ment of  any  assessment  by  the  United  Na- 
tions for  its  regular  budget  or  for  peace  and 


security  operations,  unless  a  rejjort  la  first 
fiu-nlshed  by  the  President  to  the  CJommlttee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  set- 
ting forth  his  determination  that  such  as- 
sistance should  nevertheless  be  furnished, 
accompanied  by  the  reasons  for  such  deter- 
naJnatlon,  Including  the  assurance.  If  any, 
given  by  the  government  concerned  of  pay- 
ing (independently  of  such  assistance)  all 
such  arrearages  and  placing  its  payments  of 
such  assessments  on  a  current  basis,  or  an 
explanation  of  the  unusual  and  exceptional 
circumstances  which  make  it  economically 
Incapable  of  giving  such  assurance. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
would  deny  American  foreign  aid  to  any 
member  of  the  United  Nations  that  is 
more  than  1  year  delinquent  in  its  assess- 
ments. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  will 
be  the  fifth  year  in  which  I  have  intro- 
duced proposed  legislation  of  this  char- 
acter. 

I  should  like  to  note  that  on  August 
18,  1961,  such  a  measure  was  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  24  to  66;  on  April  5,  1962,  it 
was  rejected,  15  to  78;  on  November  12, 
1963.  it  was  rejected.  20  to  60;  and  on 
August  10,  1964,  it  was  rejected,  25  to 
52.  Each  time,  the  State  Department 
and  the  administration  floor  leaders  op- 
posed the  proposal. 

But  I  hasten  to  add  that  had  such  op- 
position not  been  made  and  had  this 
measure  been  enacted  4  years  ago,  or 
even  3  years  ago,  or  even  2  years  ago,  or 
even  last  year,  we  would  not  now  be  hav- 
ing the  difficulties  presently  shaking  the 
very  foundation  of  the  world  organiza- 
tion. Also,  the  State  Department  would 
not  be  wondering  how  the  vote  will  go  in 
the  United  Nations  when  the  confronta- 
tion over  the  Soviet  Union's  right  to  vote 
occurs. 

If  the  nations  to  which  we  have  been 
furnishing  aid  would  pay  up,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites  might  well  pay 
their  delinquencies  in  order  to  save  face 
at  the  bar  of  world  opinion. 

I  do  not  know  what  solution  will  be 
reached  in  the  United  Nations  to  force 
delinquent  nations  to  pay  their  just  dues 
and  assessments.  I  do  know  that  the 
very  existence  of  the  United  Nations  is 
tied  to  the  enforcement  of  article  19  of 
the  Charter,  which  denies  a  vote  in  the 
General  Assembly  to  nations  that  are  2 
years  or  more  in  arrears  on  their  assess- 
ments. 

I  hope  that  we  will  have  the  courage 
of  our  convictions  and  will  stick  to  our 
demand  for  the  enforcement  of  this  arti- 
cle. As  our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  Hon.  Adlai  Stevenson,  said  on 
January  26: 

We  cannot  have  two  rules  for  paying 
assessments  for  the  expenses  of  the  orga- 
nization—one rule  for  most  of  the  members, 
and  another  for  a  few.  If  the  Assembly 
should  ignore  the  charter  with  respect  to 
some  of  its  members,  it  will  be  in  no  position 
to  enforce  the  charter  impartially  as  to 
others,  with  all  the  consequences  which  will 
follow  with  respect  to  the  mandatory  or 
voluntary  character  of  assessments. 

The  crisis  becomes  more  and  more 
acute  as  each  day  goes  by.  Until  action 
is  taken  on  enforcement  of  the  charter 
relating  to  article  19 — and  I  do  not  feel 
that  any  nation  would  pull  out  if  it  is  en- 
forced— there  is  no  way  to  force  members 
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to  pay  anything,  even  this  year,  although 
those  who  believe  in  the  U.N.  certainly 
will  do  so  regardless. 

To  underscore  what  is  involved,  I  point 
out  that  as  of  January  1.  1965,  total 
U.N.  delinquencies  amounted  to  $145.- 
331,192.21.  Since  then  and  through  Feb- 
ruary 1,  this  amount  was  reduced  by 
nearly  $16  million.  Even  so,  the  out- 
standing arrears  amount  to  more  than 
$129,500,000. 

My  bill  would  be  a  step  to  lessen  this 
crisis.  It  would  emphasize  that  we  are 
so  concerned  that  we  will  take  necessary 
steps  to  cut  off  aid  to  those  who  would 
make  a  mockery  of  the  world  organiza- 
tion. 

Fifty-one  nations,  to  which  we  pro- 
vided more  than  $2  billion  in  aid  during 
fiscal  year  1964,  would  be  affected  based 
on  their  delinquencies  as  of  January  1, 


1965.  As  of  January  1,  these  51  countries 
owed  close  to  $50  million  in  back  dues. 

Parenthetically,  it  should  be  noted  that 
since  January  1,  several  of  these  51  may 
have  removed  themselves  from  the  pro- 
visions of  my  bill  by  paying  up  their  de- 
linquencies. Specifically,  I  am  referring 
to  Italy,  which  has  come  up  with  the 
dues  since  January  1.  Although  others 
have  made  some  payments,  they  have  not 
paid  up  the  full  amounts  which  would 
eliminate  them  from  coverage  of  my 
bill. 

My  bill  would  permit  an  exception  up- 
on a  determination  of  the  President,  but 
only  after  filing  a  report  for  so  doing 
with  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
The  report  would  have  to  include  assur- 
ance by  the  affected  government  that  it 


will  pay  its  delinquencies  and  that  it  will 
place  its  payments  on  a  current  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that  a  table  showing  the  delinquent 
nations,  the  total  U.S.  aid  during  fiscal 
year  1964,  and  the  U.N.  arrearages  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Miller 

Fifty-two  nations  to  which  the  United 
States  has  furnished  aid  since  1946  are  de- 
llnquent  In  one  or  more  of  their  assessments 
to  the  United  Nations. 

Excluding  Cuba.  51  of  these  countries  re- 
ceived some  type  of  assistance  from  the 
United  States  In  fiscal  year  1964.  All  51 
would  be  affected  by  the  Miller  amendment 
which  provides  that  assistance  will  be  with- 
held from  any  nation  over  1  year  delinquent 
In  United  Nations  dues. 


Countries  which  woidd  he  affected  by  Miller  amendment 


Country 


Afghanistan 

Argentina 

Beleium/Luxembourg... 

Bolivia 

Brazil — 

Central  Africa  Republic 

Chad -— 

Chile 

China 

Congo  (Braiiaville) 

Costa  Rica — 

Dahomey 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador.. 

EI  Salvador 

Ethiopia -- 

France - .- 

Guatemala 

Guinea 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Iraq - 

Italy 

Jordan 

Laos 

Lebanon 


Total  U.S.  aid. 
fiscal  year  1964 


S43.  fion,  000 

14, 800. 000 

41.400.000 

SO,  700. 000 

401,  .S*^,  000 

1, 100. 000 

200,000 

142.900.000 

1S3. 800. 000 

2.900.000 

16. 400, 000 

1.200,000 

16.  fiOO.OOO 

30. 800. 000 

15.900,000 

19. 200, 000 

32, 300, 000 

15, 500,  noo 

19. 800, 000 

3,700,000 

9,900.000 

24.  fiOO.  000 

233.000.000 

68. 800. 000 

43, 400, 0<10 

200.000 


I'.N".  arrearages 


Calend;\r  year 
19tJ3  and  prior 


$76. 228. 00 

1.070,822.15 

3,271.asi.0O 

87. 380.  00 

930, 749.  50 

3. 240. 00 

9.5)6.23 

342,110.00 

11,208,993.00 

8, 845. 00 

18.950.59 

3, 644. 81 

99, 624. 25 

6. 855. 84 

15. 927. 00 

11,059.00 

16, 143, 083.  OO 

41.208.00 

17. 064. 00 

81. 379. 50 

66. 179. 50 

96, 502. 00 

950, 480. 00 

76. 617.  00 

5. 027. 00 

23. 434. 00 


For  all  years 


$^. 

2. 050, 

3, 451. 

125. 

1,954, 

8. 

49. 

593. 

15, 723. 

48, 

41, 

34, 

148, 

55, 

22. 

19. 

17, 752. 

78, 

23. 

119. 

105, 

184. 

3,52.5, 

83, 

37, 

31, 


750. 31 
573. 15 
059.00 
407.00 
266.  00 
845.00 
261.23 
496. 00 
665.00 
594.00 
905.  71 
225. 57 
584.25 
638.72 
742.00 
578.00 
565.00 
845.00 
879.00 
964.50 
aiO.  50 
179.00 
927. 00 
432. 00 
961. 00 
953.00 


Country 


Mali.-. , 

Mauritania 

Mexico 

Nepal 

Nicaragua 

Niger 

ranama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Poland 

Portugal 

Saudi  Arabia 

Senegal 

Somalia 

Sp:iin 

Sudan 

Syria 

Thailand 

Togo.. 

Tunisia 

United  Arab  Republics 

Upper  Volta 

Uruguay 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia 


Total  U.S.  aid, 
fiscal  year  1964 


$3, 30O,  000 

800,000 

108, 700, 000 

6. 400. 000 

8. 100. 000 

2. 400. 000 

18, 200, 000 

9,500,000 

120. 100,  OOO 

15. 000. 000 

17.200,000 

(1) 

6. 200, 000 

4.100,000 

81.()00.000 

7.  mo.  000 

3. 400. 000 

81.600.000 

1, 700. 000 

47, 600, 000 

144.  .SOO.  000 

900,000 

9, 000, 000 

5. 700,  OOO 

75, 600, 000 


U.N.  arrearages 


Calendar  year 
1963  and  prior 


$20,910.00 
17,318.00 
1,228.888.00 
8, 845. 00 
44.  .539. 00 
29. 214. 50 
43,335.50 
79.  ,571. 00 

158.  .'577.  78 
3,  665.  051.  00 

188,277.00 

122, 885.  00 
30, 014. 00 
28,  .583. 32 
1, 828, 833. 00 
75, 007. 00 
51,681.00 
12.962.00 
29, 214.  50 
11,059  00 

326,  .^00.  00 
21,797.00 

136.  Or,Z  44 
87. 380. 50 

301,453.00 


For  all  years 


524,259.00 

40,262.55 

1,354,965.00 

48,593.77 

84,133.00 

38.470.50 

60.150.50 

119,320.00 

175,614.78 

4,322,387.50 

221.105.00 

134.811.00 

79.699.00 

68.332.32 

1,97,5.3.56.00 

144.625.00 

101,366.00 

35.384.00 

41,625.50 

19.578.00 

374.322.82 

54,365.14 

240,446.44 

127, 129. 50 

333.269.00 


I  Military  data  classified. 

Sources:  "U.N.  Secretariat,  Statement  on  the  Collection  of  Contributions  as  at  Dec.  31.  19&4":  "U.S.  Oversea  Loans  and  Grants,  Fiscal  Year  1964,  AID,  Sept. 4, 1964." 


HUMANE  TREATMENT  OF  ANIMALS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  humane  treatment  of 
animals  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
by  institutions  receiving  grants  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

Similar  proposed  legislation  was  in- 
troduced by  me  in  the  87th  and  88th 
Congresses.  I  am  happy  to  note  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  who 
cosponsored  the  original  measure,  and  I 
have  been  joined  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [  Mr.  B yrd  ] .  I  am  particu- 
larly happy  to  find  myself  a  cosponsor  of 
this  useful  piece  of  proposed  legislation 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  to  whom  we  are  all  so  much 
indebted  for  long  service  in  this  body. 

The  growing  list  of  cosponsors  is  rep- 
resentative of  an  increasing  awareness  of 
the  problems  which  this  bill  attacks  and 
of  the  need  for  legislation  to  deal  with 
these  problems. 


This  is  not  a  liberal  or  a  conservative, 
a  rightwing  or  a  leftwing  measure.  It 
has  broad  ideological  support.  It  has  the 
support  of  all  men,  both  liberal  and  con- 
servative, who  are  concerned  about  the 
kind  of  record  our  civilization  is  making 
in  caring  for  helpless,  speechless,  vote- 
less animals  who  can  form  no  pressure 
group  or  lobby  of  their  own,  but  must 
rely  entirely  on  the  compassion  of  those 
who  can  speak  out  and  can  vote. 

There  are  sound  precedents  for  this 
bill.  In  1876  Great  Britain  enacted  a 
law  licensing  scientists  who  conduct  ex- 
periments on  animals,  registering  the 
places  where  the  work  is  done,  and  mak- 
ing them  open  to  inspection  by  qualified 
inspectors.  This  law  provides  for  hu- 
mane treatment  of  the  animals  and  the 
humane  design  of  experiments.  It  is  not 
an  antivivisection  measure.  The  legis- 
lation in  England  has  been  an  unqualified 
success  for  almost  90  years.  There  is  no 
reason  why  similar  proposed  legislation 
in  this  country  should  not  be  equally 
successful. 


These  are,  in  sum,  the  principles  upon 
which  this  bill  is  based.  It  is  simple, 
workable  legislation  wliich  could  not 
hamper  genuine  research  but  which  will, 
if  enacted,  have  a  most  salutary  effect 
on  the  care  and  use  of  thousands  of  ani- 
mals which  enter  laboratories  in  our 
country  each  year. 

Mr.  President,  my  record  in  support 
of  medical  research  and  education  speaks 
for  itself.  I  would  not  introduce  or  sup- 
port any  measure  to  outlaw  or  curtail 
research  which  is  responsibly  and  hu- 
manely conducted. 

But  I  believe  that  there  is  no  need  for 
a  country  as  idealistic  in  tradition,  and 
as  rich  in  resources  as  the  United  States 
to  condone  the  suffering  which  great 
numbers  of  these  animals  undergo  be- 
fore they  die.  This  needless  suffering 
does  nothing  to  advance  science  or  hu- 
man welfare.  On  the  contrary,  research 
performed  on  unhealthy  animals  accom- 
panied by  unnecessary  pain  contributes 
to  scientific  error,  misleading  data, 
wasted  funds,  confusion  in  scientific  llt- 
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erature,  and  demoralization  of  labora- 
tory personnel. 

And  yet  opposition  to  this  bill,  con- 
ducted under  the  pretense  of  protecting 
legitimate  research  from  redtape  and 
government  bureaucracy,  has  delayed 
action  on  the  legislation.  This  opposi- 
tion comes  in  large  measure  from  the 
organizations  which  prey  upon  helpless 
animals  for  profit  made  by  selling  the 
animals  to  laboratories  for  research  ex- 
periments. 

These  organizations  often  try  to  fore- 
stall action  on  this  measure  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  by  stating  that  there  are  State 
anticruelty  laws.  The  fact  is  that  12 
States  specifically  exempt  research  done 
in  scientific  institutions  from  anticruelty 
statutes  and  that,  in  any  event,  the  State 
anticruelty  laws  were  not  designed  to  deal 
with  cruelty  and  neglect  in  laboratories. 

Research  in  the  biological  sciences  now 
receives  more  support  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment than  from  any  other  source. 
This  bill  applies  only  to  vertebrate  ani- 
mals used  in  experiments  and  tests  by 
Federal  agencies  and  by  recipients  of 
grants  from  the  Federal  Government. 
it  is  our  responsibility  no  longer  to  con- 
done needless  suffering. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  this  session  of 
Congress  hearings  will  be  held  in  order 
to  dispel  some  of  the  misunderstandings 
that  have  arisen  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  heartened  by  the 
editorial  support  that  this  bill  has  re- 
ceived in  the  past  from  leading  news- 
papers throughout  the  Nation.  A  New 
York  Times  editorial  stated  that  the  bill: 

Would  Insure  decent  treatment  of  labora- 
tory animals,  including  adequate  rest  and 
exercise  areas  proper  feeding  and  sanitation. 
Where  subjected  to  painful  tests,  animals 
would  be  anesthetized — now  not  always  the 
case.  None  of  these  is  antivivisection  legis- 
lation. Medical  and  scientific  research  must 
continue  for  man's  health  and  benefit.  But 
human  carelessness  and  cruelty  to  animals 
are  always  present — and  always  unnecessary. 

The  Washington  Post  stated  that  the 
bill  introduced  last  year  is: 

A  simple  sensible  bill  to  provide  for  the 
humane  treatment  of  vertebrate  animals 
used  In  experiments  and  tests  by  recipients 
of  grants  from  the  U.S.  Government.  It 
aims  to  do  no  more  than  to  minimize  need- 
less, wanton  suffering.  It  has  been  carefully 
drafted  to  avoid  any  impediment  to  rational 
scientlQc  study;  it  "is  in  no  sense  an  anti- 
vivisection bill.  It  provides  machinery  for 
reporting  and  inspection  designed  to  assure 
decent  care  of  animals  awaiting  experimental 
treatment,  anesthetization  when  this  would 
not  interfere  with  an  experiment,  and  prompt 
dispatch  of  a  dying  animal  to  avoid  unnec- 
essary agony  when  the  experiment  has  been 
completed. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has  said : 
Legislation  defining  civilized  standards  for 
conducting  research  experiments  and  pro- 
viding for  Inspection  and  enforcement  Is 
Immediately  desirable  and  should  be  ap- 
proved without  any  further  pointless  delay. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
editorialized  some  time  ago: 

Members  of  Congress  and  their  constitu- 
ents may  be  tempted  to  think  that,  in  the 
face  of  global  upheavals  and  serious  domestic 
crises  bUls  relating  to  the  treatment  of  ani- 


mals are  imlnaportant.  It  is  a  false  premise. 
No  matter  Involving  the  pubUc  conscience 
Is  even  relatively  unimportant,  and  the 
treatment  of  animals  In  experimental  lab- 
oratories Is  a  matter  of  public  conscience. 
Man's  Inhumanity  to  man  is  not  so  separate 
from  his  Inhumanity  to  animals  that  he  can 
afford  to  Ignore  the  latter.  Mercy  Is 
Indivisible. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  in  due 
course  companion  legislation  will  be  in- 
troduced in  the  other  body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  lie  at  the  desk  until  February  19  for 
additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  granted. 

The  bill  (S.  1071)  to  provide  for  the 
humane  treatment  of  vertebrate  animals 
used  in  experiments  and  tests  by  recipi- 
ents of  grants  from  the  United  States 
and  by  agencies  and  instrumentalities 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clark  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


FEDERAL  RECOGNITION  OF  BOWNE 
HOUSE   IN   FLUSHING,    N.Y. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  provide  for  appropriate  Fed- 
eral recognition  of  the  historical  impor- 
tance of  the  Bov^'ne  House  in  Flushing, 
Long  Island.  John  Bowne,  who  built  the 
house  in  1661,  played  a  significant  role  in 
the  fight  for  religious  tolerance. 

Recognition  of  this  beautiful  home  as 
a  symbol  of  reUgious  tolerance  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  at  this  time  when 
our  Nation  is  so  arduously  seeking  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  tolerance  and 
understanding  of  minority  groups  on 
many  fronts.  It  was  a  great  honor  and 
pleasure  for  me  to  have  ser\'ed  in  1957 
as  honorary  cochairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
for  the  Celebration  of  the  300th  Anni- 
versai-y  of  the  Signing  of  the  Flushing 
Remonstrance,  and  I  am  glad  now  to 
make  this  effort,  along  with  my  col- 
league, to  honor  properly  this  nationally 
important  shrine  and  symbol  of  religious 
freedom. 

The  resolution  was  prepared  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Bowne  House  Historical  Society. 
The  full  text  follows: 

Whereas,  by  the  Flushing  Remonstrance  of 
1657,  the  freeholders  of  Flushing  in  defiance 
of  measures  of  rellgloiis  persecution  under- 
taken by  Gov.  Peter  Stuyvesant,  Insisted  on 
the  right  to  have  and  enjoy  liberty  of  con- 
science and  to  welcome  In  their  homes  "any 
sons  of  Adam  among  us";  and 

Whereas  Bowne  House  was  constructed  In 
1661  from  timbers  hand  hewn  by  John  Bowne 
who  moved  to  Flushing  In  his  determination 
to  find  a  community  and  a  home  where  he 
covild  worship  God  according  to  his  convic- 
tions; and 


Whereas,  despite  the  promise  of  religious 
liberty  orlglnaUy  contained  in  the  charter  of 
the  town  of  Flushing.  John  Bowne  was  ar- 
rested In  1662  and  fined  with  a  warning  to 
abstain  In  future  from  religious  meetings  of 
the  Society  of  Friends;  and 

Whereas  he  was  transported  to  Holland 
for  further  sentencing  and  offered  such  an 
eloquent  plea  for  tolerance  and  liberty  of 
conscience  that  he  was  released,  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  Province  declaring  that 
"the  conscience  of  men.  ai  least,  ought  to 
remain  free";  and 

Whereas  the  trial  and  acquittal  of  John 
Bowne  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  religious 
freedom  In  this  Nation,  comparable  to  the 
trial  of  John  Peter  Zenger  In  the  history  of 
freedom  of  the  press,  one  of  the  stepping 
stones  that  led  to  the  drafting  of  the  BlU  of 
Rights  In  the  U.S.  Constitution;  and 

Whereas  Bowne  House,  In  which  the  pre- 
scribed rellglovts  meetings  were  held,  was 
acquired  by  the  Bowne  House  Historical  So- 
ciety in  1945  in  celebration  of  the  tercen- 
tenary of  the  community  of  Flushing,  dedi- 
cated by  Mayor  Fiorello  La  Guardla  on  Octo- 
ber 10,  1945.  as  a  national  shrine  to  religious 
freedom  and  tolerance,  and  opened  to  the 
public  on  Independence  Day,  1947;  and 

Whereas  Bowne  House  today  stands  with 
much  of  Its  original  construction  and  with 
contemporary  furnishings  Intact  and  has 
been  designated  In  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects  as  one  of  the  20 
structures  of  national  Importance  In  New 
York  City  which  should  be  preserved  at  all 
costs :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Is  hereby  directed  to  provide, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Bowne  House  His- 
torical Society,  for  appropriate  recognition 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  national 
historical  and  architectural  significance  of 
the  Bowne  House,  Flushing,  N.Y. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  45)  pro- 
viding for  appropriate  Federal  recogni- 
tion of  the  Bowne  House,  Flushing,  N.Y., 
introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York) ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
section  712 ^a)  (1)  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act,  as  amended,  provides  that  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production 
shall  be  composed  of  10  members,  5  of 
them  members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  5  of  them 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  The  law  pro- 
vides that  these  five  members  from  each 
of  the  communities  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  respective  com- 
mittee, three  from  the  majority  and  two 
from  the  minority  party. 

During  the  88th  Congress  the  Senate 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  De- 
fense Production  vrere  Senators  Spark- 
man.  Douglas,  Bennett,  Tower,  and  my- 
self. These  members  have  indicated  to 
me  their  desire  to  continue  to  serve  on 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Produc- 
tion.   Therefore,  the  Senate  members  of 
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the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Pro- 
duction will  be  Senators  Sparkman, 
Douglas,  Bennett,  Tower,  and  myself. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  J.^VITsl  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  201 1  to  provide  for 
an  investigation  and  study  of  means  of 
making  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  available  for  naviga- 
tion durins  the  entire  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd],  I  ask  unanimous 
co:isent  that  at  the  next  printing  of  the 
bill  (S.  437)  to  authorize  the  disposal, 
without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month 
waiang  period,  of  zinc  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile, 
the  name  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Williams]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut [Mr.  Dodd],  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  next  printing  of  the 
bill  vS.  438  >  to  protect  the  public  health 
by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  regulate  the  manu- 
facture, compounding,  processing,  dis- 
tribution, delivery,  and  possession  of 
habit-forming  barbiturate  drugs,  am- 
phetamine, and  other  habit-forming 
central  nervous  system  stimulant  drugs, 
and  other  drugs  that  have  a  potential  for 
abuse  resulting  in  psychotoxic  effects  or 
antisocial  behavior,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Dodd  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) 
on  Januarj'  12,  1965.  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  be  add^d  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut [Mr.  Dodd],  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  next  printing 
of  the  bill  (S.  624)  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  make  unlawful 
certain  practices  in  connection  with  the 
placing  of  minor  children  for  permanent 
free  care  or  for  adoption,  the  name  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
37)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  permit  membership  in  one 
house  of  a  State  legislature  composed  of 
more  than  one  house  to  be  apportioned 
with  the  approval  of  the  electorate  upon 
,  a  system  other  than  that  of  equal  repre- 
sentation, the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS  AND  CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills: 

Authority  of  January  26.  1965: 

S.  746.  A  bill  to  further  insure  due  process 
in  the  administration  of  military  Justice  In 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  by  establishing 
a  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  in  such 
Department:  Senators  Bayh,  Pong,  John- 
ston, and  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 

S.  747.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  military  personnel  by  providing  an 
Independent  forum  to  review  and  correct  the 
military  records  of  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes:  Senators  Bath.  Fong.  Johnston. 
Long  of  Missouri,  and  Williams  of  New 
Jersey. 

S.  749.  A  bin  to  Insure  to  military  per- 
sonnel certain  basic  constitutional  rights  by 
prohibiting  command  Influence  in  courts- 
martial  cases  and  In  certain  nonjudicial  pro- 
ceedings, and  for  other  purposes:  Senators 
Bayh.  Fong.  Johnston,  Long  of  Missouri, 
and  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 

S.  752.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47  (Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  addi- 
tional constitutional  protection  in  trials  by 
courts-martial:  Senators  Bayh,  Fong,  John- 
ston, Long  of  Missouri,  and  Williams  of 
New  Jersey. 

S.  756.  A  bill  to  broaden  the  constitutional 
protection  against  double  Jeopardy  In  the 
case  of  military  personnel:  Senators  Bayh, 
Fong.  Johnston,  and  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 

S.  757.  A  bill  to  more  effectively  protect 
certain  constitutional  rights  accorded  mili- 
tary personnel:  Senators  Bayh,  Fong,  John- 
ston, Long  of  Missouri,  and  Williams  of  New 
Jersey. 

S.  759.  A  bill  to  afford  military  personnel 
due  process  in  court-martial  cases  involv- 
ing minor  offenses,  to  insure  the  right  of 
counsel  In  such  cases,  and  for  other  purposes: 
Senators  Bayh,  Fong,  Johnston,  Long  of 
Missouri,  and  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 
Authority  of  January  27,  1965: 

S.  763.  A  bill  to  extend  the  minimum  wage 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1933.  as  amended,  to  employees  performing 
work  in  or  related  to  agriculture:  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. 

Authority  of  January  28,  1965 : 

S.  820.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I  and  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize  the 
Federal-State  programs  of  health  care  for 
the  aged  by  authorizing  any  State  to  pro- 
vide medical  assistance  for  the  aged  to  in- 
dividuals eligible  therefor  (and  assist  In 
providing  health  care  for  other  aged  Indi- 
viduals) under  voluntary  private  health  In- 
surance plans,  and  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  Incen- 
tives to  encourage  prepayment  health 
insurance  for  the  aged:  Senators  Allott, 
Fannin,  Hickenlooper,  Mundt,  and  Simp- 
son. 

Authority  of  February  1.  1965: 

S.  934.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  farmer  a  deduc- 
tion from  gross  income  for  water  assessments 
levied  by  irrigation  ditch  companies:  Sena- 
tors Bennett,  Mundt,  Pearson,  and  Tower. 

S.  Con.  Res.  16.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  relative  to 
the  extension  of  the  West  German  statute  of 
limitations  affecting  Nazi  war  criminals: 
Senators  Bxtrdick,  Case,  Kennedy  of  New 
York.  MoNTOYA,  P.astore,  Scott,  and  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersev. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
S.  693— A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE 
FOREIGN  AGENTS  REGISTRATION 
ACT  OF  1938,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
February  16.  1965.  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
4221  of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building 
on  S.  693.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended. 

The  Senate  last  session  passed  an  iden- 
tical bill,  and  a  companion  bill  has  been 
introduced  by  Congressman  Celler, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  Anyone  who  wishes  to 
file  a  statement  for  the  record  should 
contact  Mr.  Darrell  St.  Claire,  clerk  of 
the  committee. 


SOME  MEDITATIONS  UPON  INAUGU- 
RATION DAY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Mor- 
ganton  News-Herald  carried  an  editorial 
by  W.  F.  Mcintosh,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Olive  Hill  High  School  in 
Morganton,  entitled  "In  This  Our  Day 
and  Time."  In  it,  he  recounted  certain 
meditations  which  he  had  as  he  wit- 
nessed the  inauguration  of  President 
Johnson. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  body 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  printed  as  follows: 

In  This  Our  Day  and  Time 

(Editor's  Note. — The  writer  Is  a  teacher 
and  head  football  coach  at  Olive  Hill  High 
School  and  a  correspondent  for  the  News- 
Herald.  While  watching  the  Inaugural  pa- 
rade Wednesday.  It  made  him  start  thinking 
there  is  something  wrong  with  a  country  in 
which  its  President  has  to  ride  in  a  bubble- 
top,  bulletproof  automobile.  The  results  of 
his  thinking  produced  this  guest  editorial.) 

(By  W.  F.  Mcintosh,  Jr.) 

The  world  today  reels  and  staggers  like  a 
drunk  man.  The  peoples  are  disillusioned 
and  stunned  from  lacing  grim  facts,  realities 
and  catastrophes.  We  are  living  in  a  land 
of  plenty.  We  have  better  homes,  we  are 
better  fed.  we  walk  and  ride  around  dressed 
better  than  any  other  group  of  people  In  the 
world  and  the  history  of  mankind,  and  we 
have  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  any  na- 
tion in  the  world. 

We  have  a  pretty  sound  educational  pro- 
gram, and  we  are  spending  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money  to  make  It  even  better. 
We  are  loaded  with  charitable  organizations, 
and  we  are  erecting  some  very  fine  churches. 
Our  church  membership  Is  at  an  alltime 
high,  and  church  attendance  Is  up. 

There  are  many  mechanical  miracles  and 
great  scientific  achievements.  Yet,  with  all 
this  prosperity  and  power,  we  find  ourselves 
beset  by  fears,  doubts,  uncertainties,  hate, 
and  being  nonbellevers.  In  this  our  day 
and  time,  we  are  disillusioned. 

Our  newspapers,  television,  and  radio  are 
forever  revealing  to  us  the  many  violent  acts 
being  committed  by  man.  Some  of  them 
make  you  sick  on  the  stomach. 

It  Is  a  tragedy  and  reflection  on  our  time 
when  the  President  of  these  United  States 
must  take  his  oath  of  office  In  a  bulletproof 
cage.  Where  have  we  failed?  Is  it  in  the 
home,  church,  school,  or  our  Government? 
Many  of  us  single  out  one  of  these  institu- 
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tions,  while  others  Include  the  four  of  them 
in  their  answers.  Whatever  the  answer  Is. 
we  lust  missed  the  boat  somewhere.  To  tell 
the  truth,  we  never  even  reached  the  docks. 

President  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  had 
good  reasons  to  ask  Americans  to  fulfill  their 
heritage  In  his  Inaugural  address.  Many 
are  somewhat  disappointed  over  the  fact  that 
the  President  did  not  focus  his  attention 
on  our  foreign  policies.  We  have  many  prob- 
lems at  home  to  clear  up  and  solve. 

In  this  complicated  maze  that  we  are  fac- 
ing, we  so  often  forget  to  clean  house.  This 
Is  a  good  time  for  us  to  stop  and  make  an  in- 
ventory of  our  communities.  States,  and  Na- 
tion. We  have  the  know-how  and  resources 
to  make  America  even  greater. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  unite  our  human  re- 
sources and  make  America  a  real  leader  of  the 
world.  This  starts  on  the  individual  level. 
We  need  to  stand  up  for  the  great  Christian 
heritage  that  Is  oiu-s  from  consecrated 
mothers  and  fathers,  consecrated  ministers 
and  lay  leaders,  and  our  forefathers,  who 
now  sleep  in  their  graves.  We  have  a  herit- 
age that  they  built,  and  it  Is  our  Job  to  carry 
the  torch  further. 

Where  have  we  failed?  So  often  our 
churches  play  the  role  of  the  tallllght  in- 
stead of  the  headlight.  The  church  should 
be  the  No.  1  defender  of  Christianity.  There 
Is  a  very  well  known  guide  for  the  church 
to  use  in  Its  defense — the  Holy  Bible. 

The  American  home  is  more  comfortable, 
but  is  falling  down  on  its  Job  in  guiding  the 
children  to  be  alert  and  good  citizens. 

Educators  should  play  a  more  vital  and  ac- 
tive role  In  shaping  school  policies  and  for- 
mulating the  program  of  instruction.  That 
old  song  about  the  school  is  supported  by  the 
taxpayers,  therefore  give  them  all  the  say- 
so  is  something  for  the  birds.  They  should 
have  some  say-so,  but  not  all. 

Tliese  same  taxpayers  pay  the  doctors, 
lawyers,  and  dentists,  and  they  pay  more 
for  these  services,  but  they  do  not  tell  the 
doctor  how  to  remove  their  tonsils,  or  the 
lawyers  how  to  plead  their  cases,  or  the  den- 
tists how  to  pull  that  painful  overdue  tooth. 

Edu-ators  should  develop  a  sound  and  im- 
pressive educational  program  and  stop  wait- 
ing on  the  public  to  do  their  job.  Our  poli- 
ticians could  devote  their  thinkings  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  never  forgetting  to 
measure  their  lives  and  actions  with  that  of 
Christ. 

In  this  our  day  and  time,  we  need  to  run 
lifting  up  Christ  through  this  evil,  frustrated 
and  sinful  world,  leaving  in  our  path  an  ever- 
burning light  which  will  forever  read  as  a 
signboard  on  the  highway  of  time:  "People  of 
this  day  and  time — gave  themselves  to  Christ, 
in  deed,  song  and  life."  When  this  comes 
to  light,  we  will  be  able  to  see  this  Great 
Society  on  the  New  Frontier  In  this  our  day 
and  time. 


THE  CUTTING  EDGE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Char- 
lotte News,  of  Charlotte,  N.C.,  carried  an 
editorial  in  its  issue  of  January  28,  1965, 
entitled  "The  Cutting  Edge,"  which 
makes  some  trenchant  comments  upon 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  and  the  reg- 
ulations adopted  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  for  its  implementa- 
tion. 

This  editorial  makes  it  manifest  that 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
is  doing  exactly  what  I  prophesied  it 
would  do  if  the  Congress  adopted  title  VI 
of  the  act  in  its  final  form.  The  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  is  adopt- 
ing regulations  which  go  a  bow  shot  be- 
yond the  act  itself.  Congress  ought  to 
write  the  laws  which  govern  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  not  attempt  to  transfer 


the  legislative  power  to  the  agencies  or 
departments  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  as  it  did  in  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  printed,  as  follows: 
The  Cutting  Edge 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  a  Uttle  like 
an  lcet>erg;  the  part  that  hurts  you  worst  lies 
hidden  t>elow  the  surface. 

Some  of  the  cutting  edge  of  that  icel>erg 
iias  been  exposed  lately  and  we  have  a  sus- 
picion that  concern  at>out  the  act  Is  spread- 
ing and  will  continue  to  spread. 

It  now  appears,  for  instance,  that  in  order 
to  continue  to  receive  any  Federal  aid  at  all, 
school  boards  must  sign  a  statement  Indicat- 
ing that  their  schools  are  fully  desegregated. 
Or  produce  a  court  order  to  desegregate  if 
they  are  under  one.  Or  present  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  a  plan  for  desegre- 
gation. 

What  this  amounts  to  Is  that  the  vast 
majority  of  North  Carolina's  170  school  ad- 
ministrative units — all  of  which,  we  are  told, 
receive  some  form  of  Federal  aid — will  have 
to  satisfy  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
that  they  have  a  satisfactory  plan  to  end  all 
segregation  in  their  schools.  Or  lose  their 
school  lunch  program  money  and  their  voca- 
tional education  money  and  whatever  else. 

Now  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  does 
not  say  all  of  this.  Title  VI  simply  says  that 
programs  offering  Federal  money  can  not  be 
operated  on  a  discriminatory  basis.  It  di- 
rects the  agencies  and  departments  to  "Issue 
rules  or  regulations,  to  be  approved  by  the 
President,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title." 

With  this  much  to  go  on.  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has  done 
the  rest.  It  has  concocted  the  rule  of  choice 
that  now  confronts  southern  State  and  local 
school  boards.  Senatc«-  Sam  Ervin  figures 
that  the  meaning  of  title  VI  has  been 
stretched  mightily  In  the  process.  But  It  was 
done  and.  apparently,  the  President  has  ap- 
proved, although  somehow  we  cannot  recall 
seeing  bold  headlines  proclaiming  any  of 
this. 

What  does  It  all  mean?  For  one  thing, 
it  seems  to  mean  that  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  Is  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  Judgment  of  the  lower  Fed- 
eral courts  on  the  crucial  matter  of  whether 
a  schooi  administrative  unit  is  cc«npl3rlng 
with  the  Supreme  Court's  rulings.  Whatever 
one  thinks  of  the  1954  and  1955  decrees,  they 
were  firmly  rooted  in  the  idea  that  courts 
close  to  the  affected  localities  would  decide 
whether  "deliberate  speed"  was  being  exer- 
cised. 

Despite  various  enlargements  of  Its  original 
opinion,  the  Supreme  Court  has  never 
abandoned  this  central  idea.  Even  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964 — where  it  deals  with 
school  desegregation  directly — does  not  stray 
from  this  approach.  It  does  empower  the 
Attorney  General  to  file  school  desegregation 
suits  In  some  Instances,  but  even  this  highly 
dubious  procedure  is  dependent  UF>on  the 
Judgment  of  the  lower  Federal  courts. 

Now.  In  a  stroke,  In  a  section  of  the  act 
that  does  not  purport  to  deal  with  schools. 
Judgment  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
is  substituted  for  the  courts.  It  matters  not 
that  a  hearing  process  Is  established  for 
appeal  of  the  Commissioner's  decision.  The 
simple  fact  Is  that  an  appointive  official  of 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  given  su- 
pervisory power  over  a  matter  so  intimately 
affecting  community  life  In  so  many  subtle 
ways,  across  so  broad  a  region  of  the  coun- 
try, that  the  courts  have  been  wrestling  with 
the  resultant  problems  for  a  decade. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  whether  one  favors 
desegregation  of  public  schools.    Desegrega- 


tion of  public  schools  has  enjoyed  the  force 
of  the  law  for  a  decade.  It  has  taken  place, 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  tliroughout  the 
South.  It  has  l>een  supported  by  the  Court 
and  accelerated  by  Congress. 

But  now,  after  all  this,  the  process  is 
reduced  to  a  simple  matter  of  bureaucratic 
edict.  Worse,  Congress  has  made  compliance 
with  this  bureaucratic  edict  an  absolute 
criterion  for  participation  In  any  Federal 
program,  whether  It  be  school  lunches  or 
the  President's  projected  program  lor  the 
educationally  disadvantaged. 

We  do  not  think  that  It  is  wise  to  use 
Federal  programs  as  bludgeons  to  try  to 
achieve  by  fiat  an  overall  solution  to  a 
problem  that  has  been  dealt  with  In  the 
courts,  locality  by  locality,  individual  prob- 
lem by  individual  problem.  We  suspect  there 
are  many  parts  of  the  South  that  will  simply 
tvirn  down  the  Federal  money  rather  than 
submit  such  questions  to  the  Judgment  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Who  will  be  the  winner,  then?  The  chil- 
dren who  do  without  the  lunch  money? 
The  undereducated  whites  and  Negroes  of 
Mississippi  who  will  do  without  programs 
designed  to  help  them? 

That  Is  the  worst  thing  about  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  As  Senator  Sam  Ehvtn 
keeps  saying.  It  was  WTltten  like  the  laws 
of  the  Emperor  Caligula.  In  a  hand  so  small 
that  only  the  ruler  could  read  it.  Now.  It 
seems,  the  law  is  being  read  aloud. 


ROBERT  T.  KIRKWOOD.  ARKANSAS 
TEACHER  OF  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  this  Cham- 
ber has  frequently  been  directed  in  recent 
years  toward  the  necessity  of  constantly 
improving  our  educational  systems. 

One  obvious  method  of  doing  so  is  to 
attract  more  quaUfied  people  to  the 
teaching  profession,  especially  on  the 
junior  high  school  and  senior  high  school 
levels.  This  can  only  be  done  by  giving 
more  recognition  to  our  teachers,  not 
only  in  a  monetary  way,  but  also  by  em- 
phasizing the  very  constructive  part  they 
play  in  shaping  the  future  lives  of  our 
citizens  and,  thus,  our  Nation. 

Arkansas  has  extended  such  recogni- 
tion to  one  of  its  teachers.  He  is  Rob- 
ert T.  Kirkwood.  head  of  the  science 
department  at  Pine  Bluff  High  School. 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  The  people  of  my  State 
have  honored  Mr.  Kirkwood  by  naming 
him  "Arkansas  Teacher  of  the  Year." 

Mr.  Kirkwood  has  combined  the  best 
attributes  of  two  professions — he  is  a 
Methodist  minister  in  swidition  to  being 
a  teacher— with  talent,  personal  dili- 
gence, and  a  positive  attitude  to  earn  for 
himself  this  signal  honor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  Mr.  Kirkwood's  philosophy  of 
teaching. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Philosopht  of  Teaching 
(By  Robert  T.  Kirkwood) 

My  task  Is  to  lead  each  student  to  confront 
his  universe  and  to  equip  him  to  enjoy  and 
to  benefit  from  the  confrontation.  I  must 
first  convince  the  student  that  the  encounter 
is  desirable,  that  the  attainment  of  knowledge 
adds  to  life  a  dimension  that  cannot  be 
gained  In  anv  other  way.  I  must  also  con- 
vince the  student  that  he  may  safely  risk 
himself  to  the  encounter.  Learning  may 
change  his  self,  but  the  change  wUl  always 
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be  constructive,  will  always  lead  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  larger  self. 

Before  I  can  lead  another  Individual  to 
examine  the  universe  in  which  he  lives,  I 
must  engage  actively  In  the  same  examina- 
tion. I  must  continue  to  study  all  facets 
of  life,  not  Just  the  one  subject  matter  area 
that  I  teach.  If  I  am  to  convince  students 
that  Involvement  in  life  is  a  rewarding  ex- 
perience, I  must  listen  to  more  music,  read 
more  books,  examine  more  art,  study  more 
natural  history,  and  seek  to  know  more 
people. 

As  I  encourage  students  to  grow  by  learn- 
ing I  must  be  extremely  careful  that  I  do 
nothing  to  diminish  anyone  In  his  own  eyes. 
Although  a  student  may  understand  all  mys- 
.  terles  and  may  have  all  knowledge,  if  he  does 
not  care  for  himself  he  Is  nothing. 

Finally,  I  must  be  sure  that  each  student 
learns  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
carries  with  It  responsibilities.  Because 
learning  Is  a  social  activity,  the  one  who 
learns  has  social  responsibilities.  Each  must 
make  what  contribution  he  can  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all. 


FORWARDING  AND  REFERRAL  FEES 
BETWEEN  LAW  FIRMS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  January  28  I  directed  a  let- 
ter to  the  New  York  Bar  Association  ask- 
ing for  a  statement  or  an  outline  of  the 
rules  and  practices  which  are  laid  down 
by  the  New  York  Bar  Association  cover- 
ing the  payment  of  forwarding  or  refer- 
ral fees  between  law  firms.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  letter  and  a  copy 
of  the  reply  dated  February  1,  1965,  in 
which  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York  outlined  the  rules,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  28,  1965. 
New  York  Bab  Association, 
New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen:  I  would  appreciate  a  state- 
ment or  outline  of  the  rules  and  practices 
which  are  laid  down  by  the  New  York  Bar 
Association  covering  the  payment  of  referral 
or  forwarding  fees  between  law  firms. 

Is  it  a  requirement  that  both  parties  must 
have  participated  In  the  legal  services 
rendered  in  proportion  to  the  division  of  the 
fees  collected? 

Yoius  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams. 


The  Association  of  the  Bar, 
OF  THE  CriT  of  New  York, 
New  York,  February  1, 1965. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  We  have  your 
Inquiry  asking  whether  this  association  has 
an  outline  of  rules  and  practices  governing 
the  payment  of  referral  or  forwarding  fees 
between  law  firms.  This  matter  Is  covered 
by  canon  34  of  the  Canons  of  Professional 
Ethics  which  reads  as  follows:  "No  division 
of  fees  for  legal  services  is  proper,  except  with 
another  lawyer,  based  upon  a  division  of 
service  or  responsibility." 

These  canons  are  enforced  by  the  courts 
of  this  State  and  are  interpreted  by  the  com- 
mittees on  professional  ethics  of  the  State 
and  local  bar  associations.  The  opinions  of 
this  association  are  collected  in  a  volume 
published  by  the  Columbia  University  Press 
which  I  am  sure  is  In  the  Congressional  Li- 
brary. 

If  you  have  a  specific  situation  In  mind 
and  wish  to  direct  an  inquiry  as  to  that 
situation  to  our  committee,  they  will  tvx- 


nlsh  you  with  a  written  opinion  on  the 
statement  of  facts  as  you  outline  them.  In 
giving  the  committee  the  factual  situation 
you  should  not  use  the  names  of  any  individ- 
uals. The  question  should  be  stated  in  a 
hypothetical  form  in  the  manner  of  the 
opinion  which  I  am  enclosing. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PaulB.  DeWttt. 


U.S.  SENATE  YOUTH  PROGRAM 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  week  each  of  us  here  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  was  treated 
to  a  brief  fresh  contact  with  curiosity, 
with  eagerness,  with  faith  in  ideals — 
perhaps  to  the  betterment  of  us  all,  per- 
haps to  serve  as  renewed  stimuli  to  us 
who  must  daily  contend  in  the  Washing- 
ton arena.  I  refer  to  the  visit  to  our 
offices  of  the  outstanding  high  school 
leaders  of  each  State  who  were  brought 
here  under  the  auspices  of  the  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Foundation  as  partici- 
pants in  the  third  annual  Senate  youth 
program. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  for 
the  past  2  years  on  the  Senate  advisory 
committee  for  the  program,  this  year 
as  cochairman  with  Senator  Stuart 
Symington.  As  cochairman  this  year,  I 
attended  several  functions  with  the  stu- 
dents, and  I  wish  to  salute  the  young 
people  of  America  who  are  so  admirably 
represented  by  teenagers  of  the  caliber 
of  those  I  met  during  my  tenure  on  the 
advisory  committee.  Here  is  a  short 
history  of  the  Senate  youth  program: 

Some  4  years  ago  the  late  Senator 
Schoeppel  from  Kansas  suggested  that 
something  be  done  to  encourage  our 
youth  in  the  field  of  political  science. 
He  asked  the  cooperation  of  the  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Foundation  for  ideas 
and  support.  That  is  all  prolog,  yet 
the  program  was  actually  started  with  a 
Senate  Resolution  324  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress signed  by  Senators  Mansfield, 
DiRKSEN,  Humphrey,  and  Kuchel  and 
continuing  resolutions  have  been  passed 
by  this  body  for  the  last  3  years.  In  a 
sentence,  the  full  meaning  of  the  resolu- 
tion was  to  establish  a  youth  training 
program  in  cooperation  with  the  Senate 
to  help  create  a  keener  and  better  un- 
derstanding of  our  political  way  of  life. 
The  resolution  continued  to  state  the 
program  should  include  high  school 
politically  minded  students  bringing  two 
students  from  each  State  of  the  Union 
and  two  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  a  week's  internship  at  no  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

We  fully  appreciate  that  the  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Foundation  established 
a  grant  that  has  made  this  program 
possible  for  the  past  3  years.  The  an- 
nouncement of  continuing  support  by 
the  Hearst  Foundation  met  with  warm 
approval.  The  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association  has  cooperated  with  the 
Hearst  Foundation  in  developing  the 
program  for  the  project  and  it  deserves 
sincere  thanks  from  this  entire  body. 

We  are  grateful  indeed  for  the  help 
of  other  Senators  and  members  of  the 
advisory  committee,  and  we  wish  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
names  of  Senators  and  advisors  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  Senate  youth  program 
this  year. 


William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation,  Ira 
P.  Walsh,  director. 

Advisory  committee  cochairmen:  Senator 
Len  B.  Jordan,  Republican,  of  Idaho;  Sena- 
tor Sttjart  Symington,  Democrat,  of  Mis- 
souri. 

Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon,  Democrat,  of 
Nevada;  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  Republican, 
of  New  York;  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Democrat,  of  Wisconsin;  Senator  James  B. 
Pearson,  Republican,  of  Kansas;  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell,  Democrat,  of  Rhode  Island; 
Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty,  Republican,  of 
Vermont;  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  Republican, 
of  Pennsylvania;  Senator  Herman  E.  Tal- 
madge.  Democrat,  of  Georgia. 

Advisory  committee,  ex  ofl3clo:  Senator 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  assistant  majority 
leader;  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  assistant 
minority  leader;  Randolph  A.  Hearst,  trus- 
tee, William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation; 
Evron  M.  Klrkpatrick,  executive  director, 
American  Political  Science  Association;  Gl- 
sela  Lloyd,  coordinator. 

The  armed  services  provided  21  fine 
young  officers  who  served  as  escort  offi- 
cers during  the  entire  week.  We  express 
our  thanks  to  them  and  to  the  services 
they  so  ably  represented.    They  are: 

Escort   Officers,   Senate   Youth   Program, 
1965 

Ens.  Jeannie  J.  Kuhns,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve; 
Ens.  Carol  L.  Kline,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve;  1st 
Lt.  Barbara  Cesarz,  U.S.  Marine  Corps;  2d  Lt. 
Georgia  A.  Wise,  U.S.  Army;  1st  Lt.  Virginia 
M.  Wood,  U.S.  Air  Force;  Ens.  James  H.  Gip- 
son,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve;  Lt.  (J.G.)  George  E. 
Taylor,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve;  Ens.  Raymond  J. 
Kukulskl,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve;  1st  Lt.  Arnold 
R.  Nelson,  U.S.  Marine  Corps;  1st  Lt.  James 
E.  Moore,  U.S.  Marine  Corps;  1st  Lt.  John  C. 
Cregan,  U.S.  Marine  Corps;  1st  Lt.  Ives  W. 
Neely,  U.S.  Marine  Corps;  1st  Lt.  John  D. 
Bvu-kholder,  U.S.  Army;  1st  Lt.  Quentln  W. 
Richardson,  U.S.  Army;  2d  Lt.  Davis  E.  Bur- 
bank  III,  U.S.  Air  Force;  2d  Lt.  Michael  P. 
Berca,  U.S.  Air  Force;  1st  Lt.  David  Van  Poz- 
nak,  U.S.  Air  Force;  2d  Lt.  Wayne  D.  Meyer, 
U.S.  Air  Force;  1st  Lt.  Stanley  C.  Cure,  U.S. 
Army; 

Lt.  Robert  J.  Steele,  U.S.  Navy,  coordi- 
nating officer  In  charge  of  male  escort  officers. 

First  Lt.  Jeanne  A.  Botwright,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  coordinating  officer  in  charge  of  fe- 
male escort  officers. 

Those  of  us  who  took  a  close  interest 
in  this  program  will,  I  am  sure,  agree 
that  this  was  one  of  the  finest  collections 
of  young  people  ever  assembled  and  I 
personally  want  to  commend  the  students 
who  represented  my  own  State  of  Idaho, 
Jane  Slaughter,  Kimberly  High  School, 
and  David  H.  Leroy  of  Lewiston  High 
School. 

As  a  working  cochairman  this  year  I 
took  a  more  active  interest  than  in  the 
past  2  years,  and  I  want  to  extend  my 
appreciation  and  thanks  to  all  those  who 
worked  so  hard  to  make  this  program  a 
success.  I  am  sure  my  colleague  and 
cochairman  joins  with  me  in  conveying 
our  special  thanks,  not  only  to  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph A.  Hearst,  George  Hearst  and  his 
charming  wife,  Rosalie,  but  to  Ira  P- 
Walsh  who  with  our  own  Mary  Daly  of 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  were  really 
the  prime  movers  in  the  success  of  this 
occasion. 

With  great  pride  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  table  showing  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all  the  students  who  so  ably  repre- 
sented their  States  and  the  youth  of 
America,  together  with  the  names  of  the 
schools. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation 
U.S.  Senate  Youth  Program,  1965 
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state 


Alabama. 
Alaska— 


Arizona. 


Arkansas. 


California. 


Colorado. 


Connecticut. 


Delaware. 


District  ol  Columbia. 


Florida. 


Georgia. 
Hawaii. 


Idaho. 


Illinois. 


Indiana. 


Iowa. 


Kansas. 


Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 


Maine. 


Maryland. 


Massachusetts. 


Michigan. 


Minnesota. 


Mississippi. 


Missouri. 


Montana. 


Nebraska. 


Nevada. 


New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 


New  Mexico. 


New  York. 


North  Carolina. 


North  Dakota. 


Ohio. 


Oklahoma. 


Oregon. 


Pennsylvania - 
Rhode  Island. 


South  Carolina., 


South  Dakota.. 


Tennessee. 


Texas. 


Utah. 


Vermont. 


Virginia 

Washington... 
West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin 


Wyoming. 


Name  of  student  and  school 


Eddie  Byrd,  Enterprise  High  School 

Bobby  Connor,  Sidney  Lanier  High  School 

Gordon  Harang,  Sitka  High  School 

Bonnie  Thompson,  Homer  High  School 

George  Rauh,  Tucson  High  School 

Bob  Charles  Swan,  Coroiiado  High  School 

Charles  Russell  Jackson.  North  Little  Rock 

Thomas  D.  Wynne  HI,  Fordyce  High  School..... 

Kathleen  L.  Halverson,  San  Lorenzo  High  School 

Michael  Swaflord,  McFarland  High  School 

Cheryl  Ann  Boncsteel,  Julesburg  High  School 

George  Priest,  Lakewood  High  School 

George  Draper  Arthur  IV,  Avon  Old  Farms 

Charles  George  Tetro,  Eastern  High  School...... 

James  Allen  Ellwanger,  Georgetown  High  School 


City 


Patricia  Edler  Mahoney,  Henry  C.  Conrad ■ 

Sylvia  J.  Chin,  Eastern  High  School....... .--.-. 

Ronald  M.  Ellerbe,  Calvin  Coolidge  High  School 

Gerald  Paul  Hill,  Winter  Haven  High  School 

David  Keith  Maxwell,  Leon  High  School 

Warren  Akin,  Cartersville  High  School 

John  Campbell  VI,  Sandy  Springs  High  Schoo 

Glen  Toshio  Hlrabayashi,  Waimea  High  School 

Patricia  Rezeiits,  Star  of  the  Sea  High  School. 

David  H.  Leroy,  Lewiston  Senior  High  School 

Jane  Slaughter,  Kimberly  High  School 

Larry  R.  Hrieschke,  West  Le>den  High  School 

Eric  MuUoy.  Glenbard  West  High  School 

Matt  M.  Matlik.  .\rsenal  Technical  High  School 

Michael  L.  Smith,  Jeflerson  High  School - 

Christopher  L.  Davis,  University  High  School. 

Karl  Haglund,  Washington  Senior  High  School 

Marilyn  Moon,  Augusta  High  School ---r-; 

Michael  J.  Pcnner,  Newton  Senior  High  School 

Randall  Scott  McKenzie,  Oldham  County.... 

Kirk  Woodward.  J.  M.  Atherton  High  School. 

John  Otis  Wilson  Lavignc,  Thibodaux  High  School 

Cynthia  .\nn  Samuel,  Louise  S.  McOehce - 

Vicki  Henderson,  Skowhegan  High  School - 

John  Pence,  Scarborough.-.^-  ------------ 

Robert  Allen  Carter,  Perry  Hall  High  School 

Rol-KTt  Shapiro,  Baltimore  City  College........ 

Maureen  Buckley,  St.  Gregory's  High  School  

Scott  l^onard,  Chicopce  Comprehensive  High  School 

Randolph  H.  Schiffer,  Wylie  Groves  High  School.....  --.-..- 
Maria  Tobias,  University  High  School,  Western  Michigan 

University.  „.  ,  o  i.    i 

Richard  Krarabocr,  St.  Agnes  High  School 

James  Carl  Pellraan,  John  F.  Kennedy..      -.---.--- 

Robert  Adams  Ivy.  Jr.,  S.  D.  Loe  Sen  f  High  School 

Claude  Lerov  Stuart,  Jr.,  Greenville  High  School 

Llovd  Jav  Glldersleeve,  Rock  Port  High  School 

William  B.  Wilson,  Central  High  School 

Richard  Clarke  Wise,  Billings  Senior  High  School 

Kathleen  Clare  Young,  Great  Falls  High  School 

Michael  Knaub,  Lincoln..  ...--.- - 

Rasscll  Welch,  We^tslde  High  School.-.-....- 

David  J.  Lvon,  Moa!)a  Valley  High  School 

Stephen  Nelson,  Las  Vegas  High  School.. 

Doris  C.  Fortin,  St.  Anthony  High  School - 

Paul  Sullivan,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas      -       --. 

Joseph  Culver,  De  Paul  Diocesan  High  School 

Diane  Jane  Fuchs,  Tcancck  High  School - 

John  Hanncrman,  Grants  High  School 

Gay  Uottshal.  Hobbs  High  School    r-,-i;T-;,-i-„W^y 

Faye  DcSanto,  Bishop  McDonnel  Memorial  High  School 

Marc  E.  Miller.  Jericho  High  School. 

Stuart  Alan  Albright,  Frank  L  Ashley 

Judith  Eluine  EUstrom,  Grimsley  Senior 

Douglas  Crockett,  Fargo  High  School 

John  Sims,  Minot  High  School 

Susan  Klar,  Madeira  High  School..  ■ 

Richard  Vodra,  Wooster  High  School. ..--.. ■ 

Lunetta  Bennett,  Putman  City  High  School ■ 

Robert  FrankUn,  C.  E   Donart  High  School ■ 

Natalia  Sina  Oarlblan,  Girls  Polytechnic. 

William  E.  Fieeenbaum  111,  Albany  Union.  .  ...--. 

Warren  Richard  Baldvs,  Jr.,  Steelton-Highspire  High  SchooL. 

Steven  Keller,  Montoursville  Area  Joint  -...- - 

James  .\ukerinan.  South  Kingstown  High  School 

Sallv  J.  Bliss,  Woonsocket  High  School  ....- - 

David  Holman,  Timmonsville  High  School..- 

David  Sweatt,  William  .Moultrie  High  School.    ..-.- 

Wayne  Arnold  Keup,  Watertown  Sempr  High  School 

Mary  Weatherill,  Yankton  Senior  High  School 

John  P   Mathiew,  White  Station  Hiuh  School 

James  E.  Vaughn,  Monterey  High  School  ..-- 

Tyrone  Joubert,  Jack  Yates  Senior  High  School 

Larry  McGinty,  Navasota  High  School - 

Richard  Burt,  Highland  High  School. 

Joseph  Stiriing  Devinny,  Hi»"est  High  School.        

Richard  Stinchdeld,  Brattleboro  Union  High  School 

Marv  Wilson,  Woodstock  Union  High  School 

Lucie  B.  Leavell,  Lane  High  SchooL      --....-- 

George  C.  Slusher,  Andrew  Lewis  High  School 

Lorene  Jacobsen.  Shoreline  H'gh  Sc'ioojt------.---,- 

James  Ralph  Sinethurst,  WaUa  Walla  High  School 

Kerry  Jarrell,  Point  Pleasant  High  School.. 

Frank  Wilhams,  Dunbar  High  School 

Robert  Eccles,  West  High  School....... 

Patrick  J.  Rash,  Onalaska  High  School - 

Kay  HolTmaii.  Whcaiiand  Senior  High  School 

John  Whlston,  Natrona  County  High  School • 


Enterprise 

Montgomery 

Sitka 

Homer 

Tucson 

Scottsdale — 

North  Little  Rock. 

Fordyce 

San  Lorenzo .... 

McFarland 

Julesburg 

Lakewood 

Darien 

Bristol 

Georgetown 


Wilmington 

Washington 

....do 

Winter  Haven 

Tallahassee 

Cartersville 

Atlanta — 

Waimea 

Honolulu 

Lewiston 

Kimberly 

North  Lake 

Glen  Ellen 

Indianapolis 

Lafayette . 

Iowa  City 

Cedar  Rapids 

Augusta — 

Newton 

La  Grange 

Louisville 

Thlbodaiu 

New  Orleans 

Skowhegan 

West  Scarborough... 

Baltimore 

...do 

Dorchester 

Westover  Air  Force  Base. 

Birmingham 

Kalamazoo 


St.  Paul 

Babbitt 

Columbia -■ 

Greenville • 

Rock  Port 

Cape  Girardeau .. — 

Billings -- 

Great  Falls 

Lincoln... • 

Omaha-....-- • 

Overton ■ 

Las  Vegas 

Manchester.- — 

Dover 

Kinnelon 

Teaneck.. 

Grants 

Hobbs 

Brooklyn 

Brookville,  Long  Island. 

Gastonia.. 

Greensboro -.« 

Fargo 

Minot 

Cincinnati 

Wooster 

Oklahoma  City 

Stillwater 

Portland 

Albany - 

Steelton 

M  ontoursville 

Kingston 

Woonsocket 

Timmonsville — — 

Mount  Pleasant 

Watertown 

Yanktown 

Memphis -.. 

Monterey 

Houston 

Navasota ■ 

Salt  Lake  City 

do ■ 

Brattleboro 

Woodstock 

Charlottesville 

Salem 

Seattle 

Walla  Walla 

Point  Pleasant 

Dunbar 

Madison 

Onalaska 

Wheatland 

Casper 


Home  addrea 


402  Gibson  St. 
3303  Lexington  Rd. 
Box  1074. 
Box  548. 
2247  La  Mlrada. 
7232  East  Roosevelt. 
3514  Olive  St. 
410  North  Pine  St. 
15708  via  Corta. 
257  Cliffe  St. 

2355  Brentwood. 

Salem  Straits. 

88  Vantana  Dr. 

Rural   free  delivery  No.  3 

Box  210. 
1  Champlaln  Ave. 
414  17th  St.,  8E. 
6374  ChlUum  NE. 
606  Avenue  D  8E. 
2145  Trescott  Dr. 
95  Cassvllle  Rd. 
4740  Huntley  Dr. 

244  Hawaii  Loa  St. 
920  10th  Ave. 
Box  322. 


2827  Brookslde  Parkway. 

2733  Torrengo. 

249  Magowan  Ave. 

376  Park  Terrace  SE. 

1917  Meadowlake  Dr. 

408  West  3d. 

5th  St. 

535  Primrose  Way. 

400  Walnut  St. 

1225  Washington  Ave. 

5  High  St. 

Charles  Circle. 

4134  Brookfleld  Rd. 

6104  Ivydcne  Ter. 

15  Kenwood  St. 

67  Bergstrom  St. 

30665  Vernon  Dr. 

1415  Maple  St. 

1074  Seminary. 
Star  Route. 
7th  St.  North. 
335  Cannon. 
Bluff  St. 
Oak  Lei  Dr. 
742  Grand  Ave. 
2717  Central  Ave. 
1032  3d  St.         ^ 
1812  Robertson  Dr. 

2005  East  St.  Louis  Ave. 

23  Plummer  St. 

8  Old  Rochester  Rd. 

Kinnelon  Rd. 

131  Irvington  Rd. 

1608  Chaco. 

901  East  Sanger. 

85  Hill  St. 

17  Wenwood  Dr. 

2526  Sheffield  Dr. 

108  Beverly  PI. 

1519  North  Elm  St. 

7331  Miami  Hills  Dr. 

715  Kieffer  St. 

1118  Fenwick. 

1607  North  W?i!hmgton 

713  Southeast  28th  Ave. 

1540  Jackson. 

100  South  Harrisburg. 

521  North  Washington. 

33  C hark  Lane. 

279  Woodland  Rd. 

Route  4. 

120  Hlbben  St. 

1154  3d  St.  NW. 

423  West  12th  St. 

4906  Gwynne  Rd. 

4903  Bricker  Rd. 
402  McAlplne  St. 
2591  Lynwood  Dr. 
6872  Brookhill  Dr. 


Star  Rd. 

1832  Wayside  PL 

420  Shanks  St. 

20075  10th  NW. 

112  Otis  St. 

406  22d  St. 

465  18th  St. 

2  Roby  Rd. 

Route  2,  Box  320. 

BOT  917. 

2024  Lynwood  PL 
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BRITAIN  BANS  CIGARETTE  ADVER- 
TISING ON  TELEVISION 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  British  have  done  it  again.  Their 
Royal  College  of  Physicians'  report  that 
cigarette  smoking  was  a  cause  of  lung 
cancer  preceded  our  own  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's report  by  nearly  2  years.  Now  the 
British  Minister  of  Health  has  just  an- 
nounced in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
because  of  the  danger  of  smoking  to 
health,  the  Government  has  decided  that 
the  time  has  come  to  end  the  advertising 
of  cigarettes  on  television. 

Congress  had  an  opportunity  last  ses- 
sion to  at  least  recognize  the  role  that 
advertising  plays  in  the  cigarette  con- 
sumption pattern,  but  It  sidestepped  the 
responsibility.  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  recall  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  introduced  a  measure  in  the  88th 
Congress  authorizing  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  include  hazardous  warn- 
ing statements  in  all  cigarette  adver- 
tising. Although  editorial  comment  and 
public  opinion  as  reflected  in  my  mail 
and  national  polls  indicated  overwhelm- 
ing support  for  my  bill.  Congress  hark- 
ened  to  the  aromatic  breezes  from  the 
tobacco  States  and  took  no  action.  The 
FTC.  more  sensitive  to  the  public  In- 
terest in  this  case,  was  therefore  forced 
to  act  under  its  own  less  comprehensive 
authority. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  of  which  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  is 
chairman,  will  soon  hold  hearings  on  the 
Magnuson  and  Neuberger  bills  concern- 
ing cigarette  hazardous  warning  state- 
ments. This  latest  move  by  the  British 
Government,  taken  in  light  of  their  con- 
tinued increase  of  lung  cancer  deaths, 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  immediate 
action  by  our  Government,  so  that  the 
health  of  our  people  might  be  protected. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  announcing  the  British  ban,  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1965.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Britain  Bans  TV  Cigarette   Ads;    Cites 
Smoking's  Perii,  to  Health 

(By  James  Feron) 

London,  February  8. — The  Government  said 
today  it  would  ban  cigarette  advertising  on 
television  "as  soon  as  practicable"  because  of 
the  danger  of  smoking  to  health. 

The  decision,  announced  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  came  nearly  3  years  after  Britain's 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  reported  that 
"cigarette  smoking  is  a  cause  of  lung  can- 
cer." 

Last  year,  after  a  similar  study,  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  said  that  the  use  of 
cigarettes  contributed  so  substantially  to  the 
American  death  rate  that  "appropriate  reme- 
dial action"  was  needed. 

Kenneth  Robinson,  the  Minister  of  Health, 
told  the  House  that  deaths  from  lung  cancer 
continued  to  increase  in  Britain  despite  an 
intensive  Government  health  education  pro- 
cram. 

"The  Government  has  decided  that  the  time 
has  come  to  end  the  advertising  of  cigarettes 
on  television,"  he  said.  The  Minister  added 
that  measures  against  "other  forms  of  ciga- 
rette advertising"   were   being  considered. 

The  ban,  which  is  expected  to  take  effect 
in  about  2  months,  will  cause  considerable 


disruption  In  the  17  stations  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Television  Authority. 

Cigarette  advertising  provides  the  equiva- 
lent of  $15  million  of  the  commercial  net- 
work's annual  Income  of  $224  million  and 
has  been  rising.  It  increased  by  about  30 
percent  between  1963  and  1964,  partly  be- 
cauf  e  of  higher  rates. 

Britain's  older,  state-supported  network, 
the  British  Broadcasting  Corp.,  will  not  be 
affected  because  it  does  not  carry  commer- 
cials. The  BBC's  Income  Is  derived  from  a 
use  tax  levied  through  the  post  office. 

Today's  decision  had  been  under  considera- 
tion since  last  October,  when  Labor  came  to 
power.  The  Conservative  government  had 
refused  to  ban  cigarette  advertising  on  tele- 
vision although  It  endorsed  the  Royal  Col- 
lege report  and  started  a  program  to  warn 
against  the  dangers  of  smoking  cigarettes. 

Under  the  Television  Act  of  1964.  the  Gov- 
ernment can  stop  the  advertising  of  ciga- 
rettes on  television  by  administrative  action. 
An  act  of  Parliament  would  be  required, 
however,  for  similar  bans  against  newspa- 
per, magazine,  billboard  or  store  advertise- 
ments. 

Italy  is  believed  to  be  the  only  other  coun- 
try that  has  banned  cigarette  advertising  In 
response  to  medical  reports  warning  of  the 
danger  to  health. 

Although  cigarette  smoking  dropped  in 
Britain  after  the  Royal  College  found  that 
it  caused  8  out  of  every  10  deaths  from  lung 
cancer,  sales  of  cigarettes  rose  sharply  after- 
ward. 

By  the  time  the  U.S.  report  was  Issued 
Just  over  a  year  ago.  cigarette  sales  In  Brit- 
ain were  5  percent  higher  than  in  1962. 

Both  reports  included  among  recommen- 
dations the  curtailment  of  cigarette  adver- 
tising. The  British  medical  group  called 
on  the  Government  to  "restrict"  tobacco  ad- 
vertisements, while  officials  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  advised  "control"  of  such 
advertising. 

self-policing  used 

The  decision  follows  3  years  of  Govern- 
ment efforts  to  dramatize  the  dangers  of  cig- 
arette smoking  and  a  similar  period  of  self- 
policing  by  the  tobacco  and  television  com- 
panies. 

A  self-imposed  ban  against  cigarette  ad- 
vertising during  the  late  afternoon,  when 
children's  shows  are  on.  was  extended  after 
the  medical  report  to  9  p.m..  by  which  time 
children  would  presumably  have  gone  to  bed. 

In  1962  the  Independent  Television  Au- 
thority and  the  tobacco  industry  decided  to 
stop  appealing  to  young  people.  They 
banned  commercials  that  "greatly  overem- 
phasized the  pleasure"  to  be  obtained  from 
smoking  as  well  as  those  in  which  "conven- 
tional  heroes  of  the  young"  were  featured. 

Also  eliminated  were  the  fashionable  so- 
cial settings  that  supported  the  Impression 
that  cigarette  smoking  was  "a  go-ahead 
habit  or  an  essential  part  of  the  pleasure  and 
excitement  of  modern  living." 

Commercials  depicting  romantic  situa- 
tions that  "seemed  to  link  the  pleasure  of 
such  situations  with  the  pleasures  of  smok- 
ing" were  banned. 

CODE    MADE    STRICTER 

Last  year  the  Independent  Television  Au- 
thority went  further  and  amended  its  code 
of  advertising  standards  to  forbid  cigarette 
companies  from  stating,  suggesting,  or  im- 
plying that  it  was  safer  to  smoke  one  brand  or 
type  of  cigarette  than  another.  This  was  to 
stop  advertisements  suggesting  that  filter- 
tipped brands  were  safer. 

Lord  Hill  of  Luton,  the  chairman  of  the 
ITA.  who  is  a  physician,  said  at  that  time: 

"There  is  a  relationship  between  cigarette 
smoking  and  cancer  of  the  lung.  The  char- 
acter of  that  relationship  Is  not  known. 
Therefore,  there  Is  no  evidence  to  warrant  a 
statement  that  cigarette  tobacco  in  one  form 
Is  safer  than  in  another." 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  Wash- 
ington proposed  last  year  that  all  cigarette 
advertisements  carry  prominent  warnings  of 
the  possible  fatal  effects  of  cmoklng.  The 
commission  suspended  action  to  give  Con- 
gress time  to  consider  the  proposal. 

British  Government  efforts  have  included  a 
nationwide  poster  campaign  and  the  spon- 
sorship of  Alms  depleting  the  dangers  of 
smoking.  The  BBC  and  Independent  com- 
panies have  agreed  to  show  these  films  In 
the  near  future. 

The  Government's  announcement  caused 
shares  of  tobacco  and  television  companies 
to  dip  sharply  on  the  stock  exchange,  al- 
though prices  recovered  somewhat  by  the 
close  of  business. 

A  spokesman  for  the  independent  televi- 
sion companies  objected  to  "the  singling  out 
of  one  medium  of  advertising  rather  than 
tackling  the  matter  at  its  source."  The  To- 
bacco Advisory  Committee,  representing  the 
manufacturers,  called  the  ban  unjustified 
and  said  it  would  not  solve  the  question  of 
smoking  and  health. 

A  spokesman  said  that  all  cigarette  adver- 
tising was  brand  advertising  and  that  there 
was  little  or  no  evidence  that  this  had  in- 
creased the  consumption  of  individual 
smokers. 

Tobacco  companies  spend  the  equivalent 
of  about  $33  million  each  year  on  advertis- 
ing, nearly  half  of  it  on  television. 

NO    BAN    FORESEEN    IN    UNITED    STATES 

The  tobacco  indtistry  in  the  United  States 
pondered  the  British  Government's  an- 
nouncement yesterday  that  it  would  ban 
cigarette  advertising  on  television  and  said 
little. 

In  general,  however,  the  reaction  in  the 
industry  and  among  leaders  in  television  ad- 
vertising and  related  fields  was  one  of  cau- 
tious optimism  that  such  a  ban  could  not  be 
Imposed  liere  because  of  the  differences  in 
the  two  systems  of  government. 

The  Tobacco  Institute  called  the  action  In 
London  'unjustified  and  uncalled  for."  A 
statement  by  George  V.  Allen,  president  of 
the  institute,  said: 

"Such  restrictions  on  advertising  will  not 
help  resolve  questions  about  smoking.  We 
are  confident  that  the  American  people  want 
a  conscientious  program  to  determine  the 
scientific  facts,  which  the  tobacco  Industry  is 
supporting." 

The  institute  believes  that  it  does  not  have 
the  answers  and  is  trying  to  find  them.  It 
does  not  believe  that  banning  advertising 
resolves  the  question  of  smoking's  effect  on 
health. 

ISSUE     TERMED    CONFUSED 

George  Huntington,  president  of  the  Tele- 
vision Bureau  of  Advertising,  expressed 
similar  opinions.  He  said  that  many  people 
confused  advertising  and  labeling  and  that 
he  believed  the  smoking  and  health  Issue 
to  be  one  of  labeling. 

In  reiterating  a  statement  made  last  fall 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
Mr.  Huntington  said  that  labeling  involved 
such  admonitions  as  "Avoid  excessive  use"  or 
"Shake  before  using." 

"Product  restrictions."  he  said,  "are  not 
necessarily  part  of  advertising." 

The  bureau,  Mr.  Huntington  said,  does  not 
see  how  the  U.S.  Government  can  regulate 
any  media  as  long  as  a  product  being  adver- 
tised is  legal.  If  the  product  itself  were 
made  Illegal,  or  If  the  advertising  were  in 
poor  taste,  that  would  be  another  story,  he 
said.     Mr.  Huntington  added : 

"The  question  here  Is  where  do  you  stop? 
Automobiles  have  killed  millions  of  people. 
I  can  see  someone  becoming  anti-automo- 
bile, and  saying  that  the  money  spent  on 
cars  might  better  be  going  to  life  insurance. 

"I  think  our  whole  system  Is  based  on  the 
public  being  informed,  and  then  making  Its 
own  decision.  And  I  think  the  public  has 
been  Informed  about  smoking." 
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VOLUNTARY  CODE  FAVORED 

Emerson  Foote.  a  former  advertising  exec- 
utive who  Is  now  chairman  of  the  National 
Interagency  Coiuicll  on  Smoking  and  Health, 
said  he  believed  the  British  action  concerned 
the  freedom  of  the  press. 

Mr.  Foote.  a  former  chalnsmoker  who  gave 
up  smoking  and  "selling"  cigarettes,  said  he 
did  not  favor  a  ban  on  cigarette  advertising 
in  the  United  States. 

However,  he  said  he  favored  a  volvmtary 
suspension  of  advertising  by  the  tobacco 
companies  and,  falling  that,  a  law  requiring 
the  placing  of  warnings  in  advertising  copy 
Eind  labels. 

Mr.  Foote  said  he  found  it  encouraging 
that  a  major  government  had  recognized 
"the  major  health  hazards  of  smoking." 

MEYNER  REFUSES  COMMENT 

New  Jersey's  former  Governor,  Robert  B. 
Meyner,  who  administers  the  tobacco  indus- 
try's voluntary  Cigarette  Advertising  Code, 
refused  to  comment  on  the  British  action. 

Mr.  Meyner  said  that  he  saw  his  role  as 
"semijudicial"  and  that  It  was  not  his  pur- 
pose to  either  increase  or  decrease  cigarette 
smoking. 

The  former  Governor  reviews  the  indus- 
try's advertisements  and  works  out  changes. 
He  has  already  eliminated  any  descriptions 
of  filters  other  than  by  color  and  has  halted 
claims  that  filters  reduce  nicotine  and  tar 
content. 

The  tobacco  Industry  in  the  United  States 
spent  about  $200  million  last  year  in  ad- 
vertising cigarettes,  about  $135  million  of 
that  for  television  advertising. 


BLACKLISTING  OF  MAGAZINE.  ARI- 
ZONA HIGHWAYS.  BY  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  February  7, 
datelined  Moscow,  there  appeared  an 
article  written  by  Theodore  Shabad 
which  disclosed  that  Soviet  authorities 
have  blacklisted  Arizona  Highways  mag- 
azine on  grounds  that  it  constitutes  sub- 
versive propaganda.  Among  other 
things,  the  Soviet  trade  union  news- 
paper, Trud,  called  Arizona  Highways 
"provocative  literature  clearly  intended 
to  conduct  hostile  propaganda  among 
the  Soviet  people." 

Many  Senators,  I  am  sure,  are  familiar 
with  Arizona  Highways,  which  is  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Arizona  State 
Highway  Department  to  portray  the 
many  colorful  and  unique  beauties  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  State.  The  magazine 
over  the  years  has  won  a  well-deserved 
reputation  for  the  consistently  high 
quality  of  its  photography  and  design. 

I  feel  certain  that  those  who  do  know 
Arizona  Highways  will  be  as  surprised  as 
I  am  to  learn  that  it  could  be  considered 
subversive  or  provocative  in  any  respect, 
even  by  Soviet  standards.  The  judg- 
ment of  subversive  literature,  like  beauty, 
apparently  lies  in  the  eye  of  the  viewer. 

In  any  event.  I  commend  the  response 
of  the  Tucson  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  city  of  Tucson,  who  have  wired  the 
Soviet  Ambassador  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  gracious  and  sporting  proposition. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  invited  to 
select  any  three  Russian  travel  writers 
and  send  them  to  Tucson  for  a  complete 
tour  of  the  State,  so  they  may  see  for 
themselves  that  the  scenes  depicted  in 
Arizona  Highways  are  real.  The  Tucson 
chamber  has  offered  to  be  host  to  the 
Soviet  writers   during   their   visit,   and 


Trans  World  Airlines  hajs  offered  to  han- 
dle the  transportation. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Government  will  accept  this  invitation 
and  that  our  Government  in  turn  will 
grant  the  necessary  visitor  permits  with- 
out delay. 

It  is  impossible  to  fake  the  kind  of 
photography  that  appears  in  Arizona 
Highways,  and  I  hope  that  a  qualified 
delegation  of  Soviet  writers  will  be  fortu- 
nate enough  to  discover  this  for  them- 
selves. If  they  should  be  subverted  dur- 
ing their  tour,  it  would  be  only  by  the 
compelling  attraction  of  such  nonpolit- 
ical  sights  as  the  Grand  Canyon,  cactus 
in  bloom,  and  the  vivid  colors  of  an  Ari- 
zona sunset. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  and  telegram  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  telegram  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York   (N.Y.)   Times,  Feb.  7, 

1965] 
Arizona  Booklet  Banned  in  Soviet — Maga- 
zine Called  Subversive  Propaganda  on  U.S. 
Ways 

(By  Theodore  Shabad) 

Moscow,  February  6.— A  magazine  identi- 
fied by  Soviet  authorities  as  Arizona  has  been 
blacklisted  here  as  subversive  literature 
"propagandizing  the  American  way  of  life." 
Trud,  the  trade  union  newspaper,  reported 
today  that  some  unidentified  Americans  were 
rash  enough  some  time  ago  to  bring  200 
copies  with  them  when  they  visited  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Trud  said  alert  customs  officers  had  con- 
fiscated the  "provocative  literature  clearly 
intended  to  conduct  hostile  propaganda 
among  the  Soviet  people."  But  the  maga- 
zines were  returned  to  their  owners  on 
their  departure  from  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
newspajjer  added. 

brightly  illustrated  periodical 

The  airport  Incident  was  used  by  Trud  as 
a  peg  for  one  of  its  periodic  tirades  against 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  and  others  ac- 
cused of  engaging  in  ideological  warfare 
against  the  Soviet  Union. 

Tlie  newspaper  charged  that  subversive 
literature  was  being  dropped  from  balloons, 
smuggled  in  by  tourists  and  mailed  to  Soviet 
addresses  and  that  it  even  accompanied  in- 
dustrial equipment  purchased  by  Russians 
abroad. 

Available  reference  books  do  not  list  a 
magazine  titled  Arizona.  But  there  is  a 
brightly  illustrated  periodical  called  Ari- 
zona Highways,  a  Stat*  publication  designed 
to  attract  vacationers. 

Because  of  its  attractive  appearance  and 
wealtiiy  content  of  Americana.  Arizona  High- 
ways is  understood  to  be  among  the  publica- 
tions widely  distributed  abroad  by  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency. 

A  U.S.  embassy  spokesman  described  the 
Trud  article  as  tlie  "sort  of  statement  we  en- 
counter from  time  to  time." 

"We  don't  ascribe  too  much  significance 
to  it.  nor  do  we  let  it  bother  us,"  he  added. 

According  to  Trud.  "anti-Soviet  litera- 
ture" has  been  found  in  several  shipments 
of  equipment  imported  from  the  United 
States.  France,  Belgium,  and  West  Germany. 

"About  200  anti-Soviet  books  were  sent  to 
an  artificial  fiber  plant  at  Ryazan  together 
with  imported  equipment  from  West  Ger- 
many," the  paper  said. 

Most  of  the  Trud  article  was  a  rehash  of 
old  material  covering  tourists  who  had  been 
caught  photographing  poor-looking  back- 
yards instead  of  attractive  fronts  of  build- 
ings. Also  mentioned  were  foreigners  ac- 
cused  of   slipping  Western   publications   to 


Soviet  citizens  and  U.S.  exhibition  guides 
charged  with  waging  "pro-American  anti- 
Soviet  propaganda." 

Harking  back  to  the  UJS.  graphic 
arts  exhibition  that  toured  Soviet  cities  In 
the  winter  of  1963-64.  Trud  said  it  had  been 
staffed  with  "experienced  provocateurs  from 
USIA  and  with  natives  of  some  socialist  coun- 
tries, including  the  Soviet  Union,  who  for 
various  reasons  were  now  abroad." 

The  embassy  spokesman  branded  the  ac- 
cusations against  the  guides  as  "nonsense." 

"In  selecting  guides."  he  said,  "USIA  is 
naturally  interested  in  language  ability, 
which  frequently  results  in  the  hiring  of 
people  of  Eastern  European  background." 


Magazine  Not  Sent  to  Soviet 
Washington,  February  6. — An  official  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  confirmed  to- 
day that  the  magazine  Arizona  Highways  was 
one  of  many  that  it  distributed  to  its  read- 
ing rooms  abroad.  But  he  said  It  had  not 
sent  any  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

"Any  accusation  that  USIA  engages  In 
or  has  engaged  In  the  training  of  tourists  In 
the  techniques  of  so-called  ideological  sub- 
version is  complete  and  utter  nonsense,"  the 
official  declared. 

Tucson,  Ariz.. 
February  8,1965. 
Hon.  Paul  Fannin, 
Old  Seriate  Office  Building, 
Washington  D.C: 

The  city  of  Tucson  through  Its  Mayor  Lew 
Davis  and  Newsom  Holesapple,  president  of 
the  Tucson  Chamber  of  Commerce,  cordially 
Invite  you  to  send  any  three  travel  writers 
from  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  familiarization 
tour  of  Tucson  and  the  entire  State  of  Ari- 
zona. We  promise  to  show  them  anything 
they  suggest  from  Arizona  Highways  so  that 
they  themselves  may  see  that  the  beauty 
portrayed  therein  is  real  and  not  "subversive 
propaganda"  as  suggested  by  the  newspaper 
Trud.  Trans  World  Airlines  through  its  vice 
president,  Gordon  Gillmore,  who  presently 
Is  himself  enjoying  the  scenic  beauty  of 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  will  arrange  for  transportation 
to  the  wTiters  accepting  this  invitation  and 
the  Tucson  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  host 
the  writers  while  they  are  In  Arizona.  We 
urge  you  cordially  to  accept  this  invitation 
to  see  the  Grand  Canyon  State  of  Arizona — 
the  city  of  Tucson — the  sunshine  capital  of 
the  world. 

Tucson  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  PRESER- 
VATION OF  NATURAL  BEAUTY 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  while  I  was 
awaiting  recognition — and  I  appreciate 
the  kindness  of  the  Chair  in  recognizing 
me — I  was  reading  again  the  President's 
message,  delivered  to  us  yesterday,  on  the 
preservation  of  natural  beauty.  I  only 
wish  that  everyone  in  this  land  could 
read  carefully  the  words  of  the  President. 
I  am  satisfied  that  history  will  note  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  appeals  to 
the  good  sense  and  conscience  of  the 
American  people  that  has  ever  been  made 
by  any  President. 

I  hope  that  two  or  three  generations 
down  the  road  those  who  follow  us  will  be 
able  to  say  that  Congress  responded  to 
this  message  appropriately  and  effec- 
tively. 

FINANCIAL  STATUS  AND  HOLDINGS 

OF  SENATOR  YOUNG  OF  OHIO 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    Mr.  President,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 

at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
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I  made  in  writing  to  Hon.  Felton  M. 
Johnston,  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  re- 
garding my  financial  status. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 

COMMITTEi:  ON  ArMED  SEBVICES,  \ 

February  1, 1965. 
Hon.  Felton  M.  Johnston, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
P-21  The  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Early  In  1959  I  dis- 
closed publicly  my  financial  holdings  by  fil- 
ing an  itemized  statement  with  you.  I  did 
this  so  that  citizens  of  my  State  would  be  able 
to  Judge  for  themselves,  In  the  following 
years  of  my  service  as  their  public  servant  In 
the  U.S.  Senate,  whether  or  not  there  was 
any  conflict  of  Interest  and  whether  or  not 
at  any  time  my  statements  and  votes  were 
actuated  by  selfish  motives.  You  know  the 
facts  that  I  am  the  very  first  Member  of 
either  branch  of  the  Congress  to  make  such 
disclosure.  In  the  course  of  campaign  for 
election  against  Senator  John  W.  Bricker  In 
1958.  I  promised  I  would  do  exactly  this. 
Since  1959,  I  have  written  you  each  year 
completely  disclosing  my  financial  status 
and  holdings.  You  have  authority  from  me 
now,  as  before,  to  make  these  disclosures 
available  to  anyone  Interested.  I  feel  the 
people  of  my  State  who  have  been  good  to 
me  and  placed  me  In  this  ofiQce  of  high  re- 
sponsibility are  entitled  to  know  the  facts. 
They  will  be  able  to  determine  whether  I 
am  a  U.S.  Senator  dedicated  to  serving  my 
country  In  accord  with  my  judgment  and 
conscience  or  whether  I  am  ever  Influenced 
by  selfish  motives.  I  say  I  have  not  been  so 
influence  and  shall  not  be. 

Here  following  Is  a  complete  statement  of 
my  financial  holdings  as  of  February  1,  1965: 

I  own  U.S,  Goverrunent  bonds  In  excess 
of  $30,000. 

I  own  real  estate  valued  at  approximately 
$75,000  or  somewhat  more,  including  my 
Washington  residence,  equity  in  a  residence 
In  Florida,  real  estate  in  Cuyahoga  County, 
Ohio,  and  80  acres  of  unimproved  land  In 
Mississippi. 

In  addition  I  own  the  following  shares  of 
stock:  1,480  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  438  Mission 
Development;  400  Delta  Airlines;  700  Lucky 
Stores;  1,100  Airport  Parking  Corp.  of 
America,  common  stock,  and  $3,000  of  deben- 
ture bonds  of  this  corporation;  900  Sinclair 
Oil;  519  Radio  Corp.  of  America;  523  Mon- 
santo Chemical;  160  Atlantic  Refining;  236 
Robblns  &  Myers,  Inc.;  300  StaufTer  Chemical; 
400  Martin  Marietta;  300  Nopco  Chemical; 
200  General  Fireproofing;  104  Clevlte  Corp.; 
100  Canadian  Pacific  Railway;  300  South 
Puerto  Rico  Sugar;  100  Central  Aguerre 
Sugar;  200  Pacific  Northern  Airlines;  100  In- 
ternational Packers;  88  British  Petroleum; 
100  United  Fruit;  130  Ashland  Oil;  100 
South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  (preferred);  100 
Murphy  Oil  Corp.;  200  Federal  Pacific  Elec- 
tric (preferred)  and  100  Mead  Corp.  Total 
dividends  received  la  1964  by  me,  $9,147.31. 

You  will  note  that  I  am  a  stockholder  In 
oil  production  corporations.  Am  frequently 
recipient  of  letters,  accompanying  dividends, 
from  the  president  of  these  companies  asking 
me  to  write  my  Congressman  expressing  op- 
position to  any  legislation  to  reduce  the  oil 
depletion  allowance  of  271/2  percent.  I  have 
not  disposed  of  these  holdings  and  shall  not 
do  so  as  It  Is  well  known  I  have  voted  at 
every  opportunity  offered  me  against  the  de- 
pletion allowance  of  27'/2  percent  given  to 
oil  and  gas  production  corporations.  I  have 
spoken  out  as  Ohio  Congressman  at  Large 
In  past  years  and  In  the  Senate  and  voted 
against  the  depletion  allowance  and  expect 
to  do  so  later  this  year  and  at  every  time 
the  opportuntly  Is  offered.  I  consider  such 
depletion  allowance  unfair  to  citizens  gener- 


ally and  I  will  oppose  it  until  It  Is  either 
eliminated  or  greatly  reduced. 

In  addition,  I  have  a  checking  account  with 
the  Union  Commerce  Bank  of  Cleveland  and 
a  savings  account  with  Rlggs  National  Bank, 
Washington,  D.C.  The  present  deposits  In 
these  two  accoiuits  approximate  $8,000. 

Also,  I  own  and  drive  a  1962  F-85  Olds- 
mobile,  and  also  own  an  Oldsmoblle  88,  1964 
model. 

Except  for  some  current  bills,  I  owe  a 
balance  on  my  Income  tax  for  1964  which 
may  approximate  $4,000  and  which  I  shall 
pay  as  soon  as  I  am  billed.  I  owe  no  un- 
secured loans  whatever.  I  am  not  financially 
obligated  to  anyone.  I  do  owe  the  Union 
Commerce  Bank  of  Cleveland  $122,000  on 
notes  which  are  well  secured  by  deposit  of 
collateral.  Also,  I  owe  ciu-rent  real  estate 
taxes  and  assessments. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  attest  that  the  foregoing 
Is  a  true  and  correct  statement  of  my  fi- 
nancial situation. 
Sincerely, 

Stephen  M.  Young. 


CHEAPER  TALK 


Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
former  telephone  company  employee,  I 
have  followed  with  great  interest  the  ad- 
vances made  by  the  telephone  company 
in  the  service  that  it  provides  to  the 
people. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  re- 
cent development  of  the  reduction  in 
long-distance  telephone  rates  that  went 
into  effect  the  first  of  this  month. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial of  the  Watervllle,  Maine.  Sentinel, 
a  truly  excellent  newspaper,  of  Febru- 
ary 6,  1965,  on  this  matter  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cheaper  Talk 

The  new  reduction  In  long-distance  tele- 
phone rates,  which  went  Into  effect  Febru- 
ary 1,  Is  another  milestone  In  the  benefits  of 
automation  applied  to  a  public  service  in- 
dustry. Saturday  and  early  evening  calls 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  are  now 
$1.50  station  to  station,  and  even  less  for 
calls  on  Sunday  and  those  after  8  p.m.  By 
contrast,  the  first  such  call  back  in  1915  cost 
$20.70. 

This  is  the  21st  reduction  by  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem In  long-distance  rates  In  the  past  eight 
decades,  and  another  round  Is  due  for  busi- 
ness users  by  April  1.  We  enjoy  needling  this 
giant  monopoly  whenever  the  occasion  arises. 
This  time,  however,  it  rates  a  pat  on  the 
back. 


NEW  NATIONAL  MIGRATORY  BIRD 
REFUGE  IN  OHIO 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
latedly, but  nevertheless  emphatically,  I 
want  to  commend  the  membership  of 
the  widely  known  Cedar  Point  Club  and 
the  North  American  Wildlife  Founda- 
tion for  jointly  making  it  possible  for  the 
club's  historic  2,300-acre  property  on  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  valued  at  $1 
million,  to  be  turned  over  to  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  wildlife 
conservation  purposes. 

The  club  members  who  transferred 
their  shares  in  the  property  to  the  North 
American  Wildlife  Foundation,  which  in 
turn  is  transferring  the  property  to  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  include: 


Warren  Bicknell,  Jr.,  Elton  Hoyt  m, 
George  M.  Humphrey,  G.  W.  Humphrey^ 
R.  L.  Ireland,  John  Sherwin,  Joseph  h! 
Thompson,  and  John  C.  Virdin,  all  of 
Cleveland,  and  Milville  H.  Ireland  and 
George  H.  Love,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

I  commend  these  men  for  their  keen 
Interest  and  cooperation  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  perpetuating  and  en- 
larging this  haven  for  wildlife  along  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 

This  most  recent  action  by  these  bene- 
factors will  result  in  the  establishment 
of  more  than  10,000  acres  of  marshland 
in  northern  Ohio  to  help  perpetuate  mi- 
gratory waterfowl.  The  State  of  Ohio 
under  State  control  already  has  558  acres 
at  Metzger  Marsh,  2,130  acres  at  Magee 
Marsh  and  71  acres  at  Crane  Creek.  The 
Ottawa  National  Wildlife  Refuge  is  ex- 
pected to  encompass,  when  further  land 
acquisition  has  been  completed,  5,000 
acres. 

Consisting  of  a  complex  of  natural 
marsh,  intermingled  with  sloughs,  some 
timber  and  cropland,  the  Cedar  Point 
Club,  situated  about  7  miles  east  of  To- 
ledo, lies  behind  a  barrier  sand  beach 
which  fronts  on  Lake  Erie.  One  of  the 
last  few  natural  areas  that  has  escaped 
the  onslaught  of  residential  and  indus- 
trial development,  the  club  property  is 
a  widely  known  concentration  point  for 
mallards,  black  ducks,  canvasbacks,  red- 
heads, and  other  waterfowl  and  shore 
and  marsh  birds.  Further  diking  and 
development  by  the  Federal  Government 
will  convert  the  area  into  an  important 
unit  of  the  national  wildlife  refuge  sys- 
tem. 

This  public-spirited  donation  of  wild- 
life land  constitutes  another  progres- 
sive step  in  the  preservation  of  wetlands 
so  urgently  needed  to  maintain  North 
American  waterfowl. 


THE  MARTINSBURG,  W.  VA.,  VA 
CENTER'S  VALUE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  Feb- 
ruary 8  editorial  by  Mr.  Paul  B.  Martin, 
editor  of  the  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  Jour- 
nal. Mr.  Martin's  editorial  enumerates 
the  payroll  and  other  benefits  to  the  city 
of  Martinsburg,  all  of  which  accrue  from 
the  location  of  the  Baker  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Center  there.  He  also  refers 
to  the  benefits  derived  by  veterans,  and 
he  makes  a  cogent  point  with  reference 
to  the  vast  population  area  served  by  that 
facility. 

I  insert  the  editorial  to  apprise  Sena- 
tors of  the  intense  interest  on  the  part  of 
Martinsburg  citizens  and  myself  in  the 
Martinsburg  VA  Center  and  that  all  may 
be  aware  of  the  vital  importance  of  the 
institution  to  the  people  of  that  com- 
munity and  the  veterans  throughout  the 
area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  VA  Center's  Value 

The  recent  announcement  of  plans  to  close 
down  a  number  of  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  has  brought  home  to  us  once  again 
the  great  Importance  which  the  Baker  Vet- 
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erans'  Administration  Center  here  plays  In 
the  local  economy  both  directly  and 
indirectly. 

Perhaps  some  of  what  we  have  to  say  here 
Is  a  rehash  of  previous  news  and  editorializ- 
ing but  we  feel  the  facts  are  Important 
enough  to  be  kept  in  the  minds  of  all  of  ub 
all  the  time. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  VA  center 
here  has  a  payroll  of  some  $6,600,000  with 
approximately  1,000  persons  employed.  This 
is  an  average  of  $6,600  per  employee  and 
represents  nearly  10  percent  of  Berkeley 
County's  total  personal  income  of  $68 
million. 

This  Is  only  part  of  the  story.  Another 
$1,500,000  Is  spent  by  the  local  VA  center  In 
this  community  in  piorchases  of  various 
supplies. 

Other  economic  Items  stemming  directly 
from  the  VA  center's  location  here  are  the 
considerable  amounts  of  money  spent  in  the 
community  by  the  nearly  500  domiciliary 
members  who  are  frequent  visitors  In  Mar- 
tinsburg. To  this  can  be  added  the  money 
spent  by  the  thousands  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  patients  who  come  here  each  year  to 
visit  patients. 

So  much  for  the  economic  significance. 
What  about  service  to  the  veterans 
themselves? 

The  patient  load  here.  Including  domicili- 
ary section  members,  averages  nearly  1,200 
at  all  times,  these  figures  varying  somewhat 
as  patients  are  admitted  and  discharged. 

Of  this  load  41  percent  are  West  Virginians. 
Fifty-six  percent  come  from  such  nearby 
States  as  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia plus  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  United  States  has  always  taken  great 
pride  in  the  respect  and  assistance  it  gives 
to  the  men  and  women  who  have  been  called 
upon  in  time  of  war  to  save  our  Nation. 
We  have  quite  properly  felt  we  owe  them 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  extent  of  special 
consideration  In  later  life,  particularly  those 
who  have  service-connected  disabilities. 

On  that  basis  we  feel  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration should  strategically  locate  Its  hos- 
pital facilities  throughout  the  country  to 
provide  easy  access  for  the  ailing  veteran. 
Admittedly,  it  might  be  more  economical 
from  the  VA's  standpoint  to  operate  one. 
two.  three  or  four  huge  centers  In  the  United 
States  and  eliminate  the  remaining  160  hos- 
pitals but  this  is  somewhat  false  economy  in 
the  overall  picture. 

While  It  would  save  the  Government 
agency  some  money.  It  would  Increase  the 
cost  to  the  Individual  veteran  needing  medi- 
cal or  surgical   treatment. 

If  the  Veterans'  Administration  goes 
through  with  its  present  plans  to  close  cer- 
tain hospitals,  particularly  those  in  Bath, 
N.Y.,  and  Clinton,  Ohio,  It  will  mean  that  the 
Martinsburg  Installation's  domiciliary  sec- 
tion will  have  as  its  closest  neighbors 
Dayton,  Ohio,  to  the  west,  Norfolk.  Va.,  to  the 
south  and  Togus,  Maine,  to  the  north.  That 
is  quite  a  vast  population  area  to  be  served. 

Because  of  both  these  vital  local  economic 
reasons  and  the  service  and  convenience  to 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  veterans  In- 
volved, we  feel  sure  the  Federal  Government, 
regardless  of  some  possible  comparatively 
minor  cost  saving,  would  not  be  so  heartless 
as  to  ever  terminate  the  Martinsburg  center. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEN.  LYMAN  L. 
LEMNITZER 

Mr.   DODD.     Mr.    President,   several 
I  weeks  ago  on  Sunday,  January  17,  Gen. 

I  Lyman    L.    Lemnitzer,    supreme    Allied 

commander,  Europe,  was  awarded  the 
Bernard  Baruch  Gold  Medal  for  Peace 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

In  presenting  the  award.  Mr.  John  A. 
Jenkins,  commander  in  chief  of  the  VFW 


of  the  United  States,  pointed  out  that 
this  award  is  the  highest  within  the  power 
of  the  VFW  to  confer  on  any  individual 
and  that  it  Is  awarded  infrequently  and 
with  great  selectivity.    He  said: 

The  responsibility  which  General  Lem- 
nitzer so  ably  discharges  is  of  a  magnitude 
and  seriousness  seldom  equaled  in  history. 

General  Lemnitzer,  in  accepting  the 
award,  said  that  it  was  to  him  a  special 
honor  to  be  awarded  a  medal  bearing 
the  name  of  his  esteemed  friend,  Bernard 
Baruch;  and  that  the  award  had  added 
significance  to  him  as  a  military  man  be- 
cause it  was  a  medal  for  peace.  He  con- 
tinued: 

Since  NATO's  establishment  almost  16 
years  ago  to  halt  the  progressive  extension 
of  Communist  domination  over  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  peace  In  the  NATO  area  has 
been  preserved;  not  1  square  Inch  of  NATO 
territory  has  been  lost  to  the  Soviet  bloc; 
and — thanks  In  no  small  measxire  to  the 
security  NATO  has  provided — widespread 
stability  and  growing  prosperity  In  the  NATO 
countries  have  been  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Record  the  text 
of  this  eloquent  salute  to  a  great  Amer- 
ican soldier,  as  well  as  the  text  of  Gen- 
eral Lemnitzer's  response  to  Mr.  Jenkins. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
and  text  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Mr.  John  A.  Jenkins 

General  Lemnitzer,  your  excellencies 
messrs.  ambassadors,  distinguished  guests, 
comrades  In  arms,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
we  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  are  deeply  grateful  for  the 
honor  which  you  have  accorded  us  by  your 
presence  here  this  evening. 

One  of  the  very  pleasant  duties  of  a  na- 
tional commander  In  chief  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  is  to  present,  on  behalf  of  VFW 
awards  which  recognize  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  our  Nation  and  to  the  free  world. 
This  evening,  therefore,  is  for  me  a  happy 
occasion.  We  are  assembled  to  confer  on 
Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer,  Supreme  Allied 
Conunander  Europe,  the  Bernard  Baruch 
Gold  Medal  for  distinguished  achievement 
to  our  Nation  and  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
peace.  I  am  particularly  glad  that  this  high 
award  is  being  presented  In  Paris,  the  Capi- 
tal of  France.  Our  two  nations,  France  and 
the  United  States,  have  fought  shoulder  to 
shoulder  In  two  great  wars  in  defense  of  a 
common  freedom. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  the  Bernard 
Baruch  Gold  Medal  Is  the  highest  award 
which  is  within  the  power  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  to  confer  on  any  individual. 
Accordingly.  It  Is  awarded  Infrequently  and 
with  great  selectivity. 

The  United  States  and  the  free  world  are, 
Indeed,  fortunate  that  a  man  of  General 
Lemnitzer's  unusual  qualifications  holds  the 
high  position  of  trust  as  Supreme  Allied 
Commander  Europe.  The  responsibility 
which  General  Lemnitzer  so  ably  discharges 
Is  of  a  magnitude  and  seriousness  seldom 
equaled  In  history.  But.  as  we  well  know, 
General  Lemnitzer  accepts  these  burdensome 
duties  with  calmness  and  confidence  which 
inspire  a  similar  determination  and  confi- 
dence for  all  those  who  share  his  belief  In 
both  the  necessity  and  the  ability  of  the 
free  world  to  defend  Itself  against  uru-elent- 
Ing  and  cruel  Communist  aggression. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  we  have  long 
admired  General  Lemnitzer's  personality  and 
professional  qualities.  We  knew  htm  as  a 
distinguished  combat  commander  In  World 
War  II.  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of 


our  Department  of  Defense.  In  each  of  these 
positions  his  contributions  in  the  struggle 
against  Commiinist  aggression  have  been  aS 
historic  importance. 

It  is  in  his  present  position  as  Supreme 
Allied  Conunander  Europe  that  General 
Lemnitzer  now  performs  a  role  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  all  those  who  believe  in  freedom. 
We  know  full  well  that  in  spite  of  com- 
munism's soft  words  and  sugary  promises, 
the  evil  goals  of  Red  aggression  remain  un- 
changed. The  prime  target  of  communism 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  the  nations 
who  have  Joined  together  In  NATO.  These 
nations  represent  a  great,  prosperous,  and 
freedom-loving  community  of  people.  The 
enemy  of  freedom  knows,  and  we  must  con- 
tinue to  realize,  that  NATO  has  stood,  and 
still  stands,  as  the  key  obstacle  against  the 
Impositions  of  a  cruel  oppression  on  this 
beautiful,  rich,  and  noble  area  of  the  world. 

We  are  not  impressed  by  the  too  frequently 
heard  statement  that  NATO  has  done  Its 
job.  But  that  Job  Is  not  finished.  It  will 
never  be  finished  until  communism  dis- 
appears and  is  replaced  by  a  system  guided, 
not  by  ruthless  conquest  and  oppression, 
but  by  good  will,  by  morality,  and  genuine 
peaceful  intentions.  The  hard  cold  fact  is 
communism  has  not  disappeared.  Its  rulers 
have  not  abandoned  their  goals. 

Thus,  the  armed  forces  of  NATO,  com- 
manded by  General  Lemnitzer,  are  today 
manning  the  ramparts  of  freedom.  We  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Join  with  our 
friends  throughout  NATO  in  expressing  grati- 
tude that  the  defense  of  these  ramparts  is  In 
such  good  hands  as  those  of  General 
Lemnitzer. 

In  recognizing  General  Lemnitzer's  con- 
tinuing contributions  to  security  and  peace 
in  his  high  military  position  in  NATO, 
this  gives  us  also  the  opportunity  to  re- 
affirm our  belief  in  and  support  of  NATO. 
In  so  doing,  we  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  consisting  of  1.300,000  oversea  com- 
bat veterans,  stands  fully  and  unswervingly 
behind  President  Johnson's  policy  of  sup- 
porting and  strengthening  NATO.  

And  now,  a  final  note.  We  of  the  VFW 
believe  that  It  Is  particularly  appropriate 
to  make  this  award  to  General  Lemnitzer 
on  the  occasion  of  Benjamin  Franklin's 
birthday.  Benjamin  Franklin,  with  deep 
wisdom,  understood  the  aspirations,  the  be- 
liefs, and  the  hopes  that  bound  together  the 
United  States  and  our  friends  In  France.  He 
knew  that  these  bonds  of  friendship  must 
be  kept  strong  through  mutual  trust  and 
confidence.  These  he  worked  for  unceas- 
ingly, and  with  exemplary  success.  In  a 
quiet  corner  of  the  courtyard  entrance  to 
our  U.S.  Embassy  here  in  Paris,  there  Is  a 
lifelike  statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  ovtr 
first  Ambassador.  He  sits  In  quiet  contem- 
plation, as  If  asking  how  well  we  In  our 
time  are  protecting  ovir  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence. 

Because  we  have  such  leaders  today  as 
General  Lemnitzer,  doing  what  he  Is  doing. 
for  such  noble  purposes,  I  believe  that  If 
we  are  to  answer  this  question  we  could  say 
in  all  sincerity.  "Mr.  Franklin,  we  are  con- 
tinuing your  work." 

I  trust,  too,  that  you  will  understand  that 
we  are  proud  that  General  Lemnitzer  Is  a 
comrade  and  life  member  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars. 

General  Lemnitzer.  It  Is  in  recognition  of 
your  leadership  In  war,  and  your  statesman- 
ship In  these  times  of  Imperiled  peace,  that 
it  is  my  privilege  to  present  to  you  the  high- 
est award  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
the  Bernard  Baruch  Gold  Medal. 

Remarks  by  Gen.  Ltman  L.  Lemnitzes 

In  receiving  from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 

Wars  the  Baruch  Gold  Medal  of  Peace.  I  feel 

greatly  honored  Indeed.     I  am  particularly 

grateful  for  this  memorable  ceremony,  and 
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for  the  fact  that  Commander  Jenkins,  and 
other  officials  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  have  come  all  the  way  from  the  United 
States  to  make  this  event  possible. 

This  presentation  was  originally  scheduled 
to  take  place  at  the  VPW  convention  in 
Cleveland  last  summer,  but  my  official  du- 
ties prevented  me  from  being  away  from 
my  headquarters  at  that  time.  However,  I 
feel  especially  privileged  that,  as  matters 
turned  out,  this  award  ceremony  is  being 
linked  with  the  observance  of  the  birthday 
of  that  great  American  statesman,  Benjamin 
Franklin.  As  a  native  Pennsylvanian.  I 
have  naturally  esteemed  him  as  one  of  the 
great  men  of  my  State.  In  particular,  he  is 
to  be  admired  as  an  outstanding  symbol,  and 
one  of  the  original  architects,  of  the  close 
associations  prevailing  for  so  many  decades 
between  France  and  the  United  States. 

There  are  several  major  reasons  why  I  par- 
ticularly appreciate  this  award. 

To  begin  with,  of  course.  I  consider  it  a 
great  distinction  to  be  given  such  recogni- 
tion by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  The 
patriotic  service  which  membership  in  the 
VFW  reflects  and  the  extremely  important 
role  of  the  VFW  as  an  organization  both 
add  greatly  to  the  gratification  I  feel. 

I  am  particularly  honored  also,  to  be 
awarded  a  medal  bearing  the  name  of  Ber- 
nard Baruch.  I  have  been  privileged  to  have 
many  personal  associations  with  Mr.  Baruch, 
especially  when  he  was  serving  as  the  U.S. 
representative  to  the  United  Nations  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  I  have  alwa3rs  re- 
garded a  number  of  proposals  he  made  while 
performing  that  function  as  being  among 
the  most  incisive  and  clearsighted  ever  put 
forward. 

Finally,  as  a  military  man,  I  feel  great 
appreciation  at  being  awarded  a  medal  for 
peace.  Although  it  is  often  overlooked,  the 
primary  function  of  military  men — especially 
today — Is  to  help  preserve  peace.  I  believe 
that  no  effort  in  history  surpasses  the  suc- 
cess which  has  been  achieved  toward  this 
end  by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, with  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve  as 
the  current  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Eu- 
rope. Since  NATO's  establishment  almost 
16  years  ago  to  halt  the  progressive  exten- 
sion of  Communist  domination  over  the 
coimtries  of  Europe,  peace  in  the  NATO  area 
has  been  preserved;  not  one  square  inch  of 
NATO  territory  has  been  lost  to  the  Soviet 
bloc;  and — thanks  In  no  small  measure  to 
the  security  NATO  has  provided — widespread 
stability  and  growing  prosperity  in  the  NATO 
countries  have  been  achieved. 

Thus,  it  is  as  a  representative  of  this 
important  alliance  as  well  as  for  whatever 
services  I  may  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
render  as  an  Individual  that,  with  a  pro- 
found feeling  of  honor  and  appreciation,  I 
accept  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Baruch 
Gold  Medal  of  Peace. 


THE  MANY  CRISES  OF  THE  SOVIET 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  last  sum- 
mer the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternal Security  brought  out  a  carefully 
documented  study  entitled  "The  Many 
Crises  of  the  Soviet  Economy." 

Tliat  this  study  hit  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment where  it  hurts  has  been  apparent 
from  the  continuing  attacks  to  which  it 
is  still  subjected  in  the  Soviet  press  and 
radio. 

For  example,  on  January  19,  the  Soviet 
publication.  Krasnaya  Zvezda,  printed  a 
lengthy  article  by  Lt.  Col.  O.  Ivanov 
under  the  caption  "Senator  Dodd's 
'Ignorance  Barrier*,"  Colonel  Ivanov  in 
this  article  acciised  me  of  sensationalism, 
of  inaccuracies,  of  Insolence,  and  stupid- 


ity. But,  remarkably  enough,  in  the  sev- 
eral thousand  words  of  copy  contained  in 
his  article,  he  made  not  a  single  effort  to 
refute  the  carefully  documented  facts 
presented  in  "The  Many  Crises  of  the 
Soviet  Economy." 

Mr.  President,  because  I  believe  that 
the  subcommittee's  study  has  particular 
pertinence  to  the  current  debate  on  East- 
West  trade,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  into  the  Record  at  this  point  both 
the  text  of  my  introduction  to  "The 
Many  Crises  of  the  Soviet  Economy"  and 
the  text  of  Colonel  Ivanov's  attack  on 
my  presentation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Crises  in  the  Soviet  Economy  and  thk 
Question   op   East-West   Trade 

(Introduction  by  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
vice  chairman.  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee) 

The  purpose  of  this  symposium  is  to  make 
available  certain  background  facts  on  the 
state  of  the  Soviet  economy,  because  this 
knowledge  is  essential  to  an  intelligent  con- 
sideration of  the  entire  question  of  East- 
West  trade,  which  is  being  debated  with  in- 
creasing fervor  in  the  free  world  community. 
The  symposium  consists  for  the  most  part 
of  previously  unpublished  studies,  which  the 
authors  have  made  available  to  the  sub- 
committee. 

The  simple  fact  that  the  Soviet  economic 
system  does  not  work  and  cannot  work  is  at 
last  beginning  to  win  recognition. 

Until  quite  recently,  however,  it  was 
fashionable  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  eco- 
nomic system  had  a  far  higher  growth  rate 
than  the  free  enterprise  system,  and  to 
accept  at  face  value,  or  near  face  value,  the 
predictions  that  the  Soviet  would  catch  up 
with  and  surpass  the  United  States  before 
the  close  of  the  decade.  This  misreading 
was  fed  by  the  Soviet's  early  successes  in 
space.  It  was  simply  taken  for  granted  that 
these  technological  successes  were  charac- 
teristic of  the  general  qualitative  level  of 
Soviet  industry;  wheieas.  In  fact,  these  suc- 
cesses were  achieved  by  concentrating  In  one 
narrow  Industrial  section  the  best  equip- 
ment and  the  finest  technicians  to  be  found 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  How  uncharacteristic 
of  Soviet  Industry  "Sputnik"  really  was,  la 
amply  demonstrated  by  the  documented 
facts  presented  in  this  study. 

In  his  report  to  the  22d  Party  Congress,  in 
October  1961,  Khrushchev  made  this  flam- 
boyant announcement  to  the  assembled 
delegates; 

"In  the  very  near  future  the  Soviet  Union 
will  occupy  such  a  position  in  the  interna- 
tional grain  market  that  the  Imperialist 
gentlemen  will  begin  to  feel  how  our  agri- 
culture is  expanding." 

Less  than  2  years  after  this  unfortunate 
prediction  was  made,  the  news  broke  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  in  the  world  market 
for  all  the  grain  she  could  buy. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  a  number 
of  excellent  studies  of  the  permanent  crisis 
in  Soviet  agriculture.  There  have  also  been 
some  studies  and  articles  relating  to  the 
growing  difficulties  of  Soviet  industry,  down- 
grading the  roseate  prophecies  of  Soviet  eco- 
nomic growth  that  were  so  popular  only  a 
few  years  ago. 

What  Is  still  not  realized  Is  the  scope  or 
gravity  of  the  Soviet  economic  crisis.  The 
fact  Is  that  the  Soviet  economy  Is  afflicted 
by  not  one  but  many  crises.  In  addition  to 
the  crisis  in  agriculture,  there  is  the  general 
crisis  In  Industry;  there  Is  the  special  crisis 
In  quality  control;  there  Is  the  raw  material 
crisis  resulting  from  the  contraction  of  the 
Soviet  raw  materials  base;  there  is  the  crisis 
in  planning;   and,  above  all  and  pervading 


everything,  there  Is  the  crisis  resulting  from 
the  lack  of  human  Incentive. 

It  Is  with  a  view  to  bringing  together  the 
available  information  on  these  various  crises 
that  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Security  has  compiled  the  studies  contained 
in  this  volume. 

These  crises  persist  from  year  to  year  be. 
cause  they  are  Inherent  in  the  very  nature 
of  communism.  Indeed,  they  appear  to 
grow  from  year  to  year,  in  the  manner  of 
compound  Interest,  because  the  damage 
wrought  in  one  year  in  one  sector  of  the 
economy  finds  expression  in  .enhanced  form 
In  other  sectors  of  the  economy  at  a  later 
date. 

THE    CRISIS    IN    SOVIET    AGRICULTURE 

Failures  In  the  harvest  of  agricultural 
crops  have  been  occurring  almost  every  year 
in  various  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
areas  most  often  afflicted  by  drought  are  the 
Volga  region,  the  Urals,  western  Siberia, 
Kazakhstan,  and  portions  of  the  North  Cau- 
casus. Drought,  however,  is  only  one  small 
part  of  the  explanation. 

Faulty  planning,  colossal  bureaucratic 
blunders,  inadequate  equipment,  an  inade- 
quate fertilizer  industry  and,  above  all,  the 
total  lack  of  human  incentive  In  the  .system 
of  collectivized  agriculture,  have  all  played 
their  part  in  the  making  of  the  present  ca- 
tastrophe. 

The  following  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
startling  facts  that  have  been  documented 
in  the  studies  reproduced  In   this  volume: 

1.  In  September  1953  Khrushchev  made 
the  first  of  many  boasts  about  the  state  of 
Soviet  agriculture.  He  said  that  It  was  "the 
best  and  most  highly  mechanized  In  the 
world,"  and  that  the  country  had  adequate 
reserves  of  grain  and  a  surplus  for  export. 
At  that  very  time,  cereal  yields  were  below 
prewar  level,  while  per  capita  output  (in 
1953)  was  only  412  kilograms,  compared  with 
527  kilograms  In  1913,  the  year  before  World 
War  I. 

2.  In  1962,  corn  made  up  28  percent  of 
the  entire  area  sown  to  grain  crops.  Of  the 
37.2  million  hectares  of  corn,  only  7  million 
hectares  were  harvested  as  grain,  the  re- 
maining 30  million  hectares  being  cut  green 
for  silage. 

3.  In  1961,  193,000  tractors  were  reported 
to  be  Inactive  because  the  requisite  repair 
parts  were  not  available.  In  the  same  year, 
21.000  grain  combines  and  20,000  forage 
harvesters  had  not  been  repaired  by  harvest 
time  because  of  a  shortage  of  parts. 

4.  The  Soviet  chemical  Industry  supplies 
agriculture  with  grossly  inadequate  quanti- 
ties of  fertilizer,  herbicides,  Insecticides,  and 
veterinary  pharmaceuticals.  The  production 
of  fertilizer  per  acre  was  less  than  one-quar- 
ter that  in  the  United  States  and  less  than 
one-eighth  that  In  West  Germany.  Soviet 
specialists  estimate  that  each  year  about  20 
percent  of  the  country's  production  of  field 
crops  is  lost  to  pests  and  diseases,  and  the 
value  of  these  losses  is  put  at  about  6  billion 
rubles  annually. 

5.  The  deadening  effect  of  the  collectivized 
farm  system  is  illustrated  by — among  other 
things — the  many  reports  of  heavy  damage 
to  state  crops  because  the  peasants  do  noth- 
ing to  keep  the  weeds  under  control.  In  the 
Altai  Krai,  for  example.  It  was  reported  that 
the  fields  were  a  sea  of  weeds,  making  It 
difficult  to  see  the  grain,  because  there  were 
three  to  four  times  as  much  wild  oats  and 
thistles  as  there  was  grain. 

6.  Conversely,  the  importance  of  the  in- 
centive factor  Is  underscored  dramatically  by 
the  figures  for  the  private  sector  of  Soviet 
agriculture.  Collective  farm  regulations 
permit  every  family  on  the  farm  to  have  a 
private  plot  of  land  not  exceeding  one-half 
hectare,  one  cow,  one  pig.  and  a  handful  of 
sheep,  goats,  and  poultry.  In  1961  these 
private  plots  accounted  for  3.3  percent  of  all 
the  land  under  cultivation  in  the  U.S.SJt. 
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In  that  year  the  Soviet  state  received  from 
this  3.3  percent  of  Its  farmland,  26  percent 
of  all  potato  deliveries.  34  percent  of  all  eggs, 
15  percent  of  all  wool,  14  percent  of  all  meat 
and  poultry,  7  percent  of  Its  green  vegetables. 
Because  the  peasants  sell  much  of  the  prod- 
uce on  the  open  market  after  making  their 
deliveries  to  the  state,  these  figures  tell  only 
a  part  of  the  story  of  the  amazing  success  of 
private  enterprise,  to  the  extent  that  it  Is 
permitted  to  eixst,  in  Soviet  agriculture. 

THE    CRISIS    IN    SOVIET    INDUSTRY 

The  true  facts  about  the  crisis  in  Soviet 
industry,  in  planning,  in  transportation,  and, 
above  all,  in  quality  control,  are  enough  to 
stagger  the  imagination  of  anyone  who  has 
grown  up  in  a  free  enterprise  society. 

Thus,  we  learn  from  the  Soviet  press  that 
repair  of  existing  machine  tools  occupies  3.5 
times  as  many  people  as  are  actually  em- 
ployed In  manufacturing  new  units;  that 
electric  motors,  during  their  first  year  of  life, 
spend  30  to  40  percent  of  their  total  working 
time  undergoing  repairs;  that,  at  any  given 
time,  not  less  than  40  percent  of  all  vehicles 
in  the  Soviet  Union  are  idle,  awaiting  re- 
pairs. 

The  manner  in  which  quality  deficiencies 
in  one  industry  lead  to  compounded  diffi- 
culties in  another  industry  was  dramatically 
illustrated  by  an  article  in  Izvestiya  on  May 
5,  1964,  dealing  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
Kungur  machinery  plant.  (The  item  is  too 
recent  to  be  covered  by  the  studies  of  Soviet 
industry  contained  in  this  report.)  The  story 
as  a  whole  is  so  preposterous  that  it  seems 
like  something  out  of  the  Mad  Hatter's  tea 
party. 

The  article  said  that,  during  the  past  2 
vears,  the  Kungur  plant  had  received  from 
the  Minsk  transfer  machine  plant  24  pieces 
of  complex  equipment  used  in  the  machin- 
ing of  turbodrill  rotors  and  stators.  The 
total  cost  of  these  transfer  machines  ex- 
ceeded 2  million  rubles.  But  because  of 
major  designing  and  engineering  defects,  not 
a  single  one  of  the  machines  was  operationEil. 
This,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Minsk  plant 
has  sent  to  the  Kungur  machinery  plant  45 
maintenance  people  who  had  spent  5,330 
man-days,  costing  about  80,000  rubles.  In 
an  effort  to  eliminate  bugs  In  their  transfer 
machines.  Because  of  these  difficulties,  the 
Kungur  plant  had  fallen  seriously  behind 
in  Its  own  plan  for  the  production  of  spare 
parts  for  oil  drilling  equipment. 

This  entire  fantastic  story  is  capped  by  a 
fitting  conclusion.  The  article  notes  that 
the  Minsk  transfer  machine  plant,  which 
produced  the  nonoperatlonal  machinery.  Is 
not  only  listed  as  having  fulfilled  the  state 
plan,  biit  is  listed  as  a  frontrunner  In  Its 
industry  and  has  received  premiums  for 
having  surpassed  its  quota. 

This  Is  the  state  of  Soviet  Industry  and 
technology  46  years  after  the  Russian  revo- 
lution. 

Another  dramatic  illustration  of  the  pro- 
gressive deterioration  of  quality  and  quality 
control  in  the  Soviet  Union  Is  provided  by  an 
Item  on  the  television  industry.  In  any 
normal  civilized  country,  the  general  experi- 
ence is  that  the  quality  curve  of  complex 
products  rises  from  year  to  year  as  weak- 
nesses are  eliminated  and  design  and  meth- 
ods of  manufacture  improve.  In  the  Soviet 
Union  the  reverse  Is  the  case.  Thus,  a  study 
of  television  failures  during  the  guarantee 
period  of  6  months  after  sale  revealed  that 
the  quality  of  sets  has  been  deteriorating. 
In  1960,  the  percentage  of  failures  during 
the  first  6  months  attributable  to  defective 
tubes  was  47  percent.  In  1961  It  was  52  per- 
cent.    And  In  1962  It  rose  to  61  percent. 

The  question  may  be  asked  how  this  pic- 
ture of  Soviet  industry  can  be  squared  with 
the  formidable  mUltary  establishment  which 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  known  to  maintain.  The 
Soviet  military  establishment  is  Indeed  im- 
pressively equipped,  and  It  would  be  foolish 
to  underestimate   It.    The   Industry   which 


feeds  this  establishment  has  been  btiilt  up, 
without  regard  to  cost,  by  ruthlessly  starving 
virtually  every  other  sector  of  the  Soviet 
economy.  For  example,  the  pathetic  tmder- 
development  of  the  chemical  Industry  as  a 
whole — and  especially  the  chemical  fertilizer 
Industry — Is  directly  related  to  the  overcon- 
centratlon  of  capital  and  effort  In  the  Soviet 
defense  Industry. 

This  industry  commands  the  best  equip- 
ment, has  access  to  the  highest  quality  ma- 
terials available,  and  employs  the  best  quali- 
fied technical  personnel.  High  precision 
measuring  equipment,  to  the  limited  extent 
in  which  it  is  available  to  Soviet  Industry,  is 
concentrated  In  the  factories  feeding  the  de- 
fense establishment.  Production  standards 
are  more  rigorous  in  these  factories  and  in- 
spection procedures  are  the  severest  to  be 
found  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

With  all  of  these  advantages,  the  Soviet 
defense  industries  have  been  able  to  turn  out 
small  weapons  and  artillery  and  tanks  of 
good  design  and  apparently  acceptable  qual- 
ity. 

About  the  quality  and  reliability  of  their 
missiles,  there  are  no  hard  facts  that  would 
enable  us  to  pass  judgment,  although  there 
is  plenty  of  reason  for  believing  that  they 
lag  considerably  behind  the  United  States 
in  reliability,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
any  other  assumption  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
even  in  the  considerably  less  sophisticated 
sphere  of  aircraft  production,  their  defense 
industries,  despite  the  many  advantages  they 
enjoy,  have  turned  in  a  questionable  per- 
formance. For  example.  Prime  Minister 
Khrushchev  himself,  in  his  statement  of  De- 
cember 13,  1963,  before  the  Communist  Party 
Central  Committee,  said  that: 

"Up  until  recently  Soviet  aviation  Industry 
has  been  manufacttirlng  aircraft  engines 
with  a  service  life  of  500  hours,  while  the 
British  engines  have  a  life  of  2,200  to  2,500 
hours." 

In  addition,  there  is  the  fact  that  the 
quality  of  Soviet  electronic  equipment  is  so 
low  that  the  Soviets  prefer  to  trust  the  safety 
of  their  TU-104  and  IL-18  airliners  to 
British-made  navigation  equipment,  and  that 
even  a  Czech-produced  Mig  15  fighter  which 
crashed  in  West  Germany  was  equipped  with 
West  German  electronic  equipment. 

To  summarize: 

Instead  of  catching  up  with  the  West,  and 
becoming  less  dependent  on  It.  Soviet  indus- 
try seems  to  be  lagging  further  and  ftirther 
behind  the  West  and  to  be  growing  more 
dependent  on  It.  This  Is  so  because  the 
technological  explosion  of  the  past  decade 
has  made  modern  industry  more  dependent 
than  ever  on  ultrahigh  precision  and  on  the 
Instruments  capable  of  assuring  such  pre- 
cision, on  rigid  standards  of  quality  control, 
on  sophistication  of  design  and  painstaking 
workmanship.  These  are  precisely  the  areas 
where  the  Soviet  Union  is  weakest  and  where 
the  Soviet  system  raises  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles to  progress. 

THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  SOVIET  RAW  MATERIALS  BASE 

The  crisis  in  Soviet  industry  has  been  ag- 
gravated by  the  growing  crisis  in  the  Soviet 
raw  materials  base.  Copper,  tin.  nickel,  and 
lead  are  among  the  critical  metals  now  in  ex- 
tremely short  supply. 

This  crisis  is  due  in  part  to  the  progressive 
exhaustion  of  high-grade  ore  deposits.  But 
It  has  been  further  aggravated  by  faulty  or 
Inadequate  equipment,  backward  technology, 
lack  of  capital,  uneconomic  mining  proce- 
dures, and  bureaucratic  bungling. 

Only  a  few  years  ago.  Communist  Party 
orators  used  to  boast  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  the  largest  reserves  of  minerals  in  the 
world.  As  if  In  reply  to  these  party  orators, 
A.  V.  Sldorenko.  Chairman  of  the  State  Geo- 
logical Committee  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  lias  pointed 
out  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  dropped  4.000 
mineral  deposits  from  the  list  of  "reserves" 
because  they  were  too  poor  to  mine.  More- 
over, the  average  quality  of  new  mineral 


deposits  discovered  in  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  dropping  rapidly,  and  most  of  them  are 
being  found  in  the  remote  areas  where  de- 
velopment costs  are  high. 

In  AprU  1963,  the  Moscow  periodical 
Gorn3ry  Zhumal  complained  in  these  words: 

"We  cannot  allow  a  ton  of  extracted  poly- 
metallic  ore  In  the  capitalist  world  to  pro- 
duce 90  to  250  iLilograms  of  metal  and  bring 
in  huge  profits,  wliile  our  ore  produces  only 
40  to  85  kilograms  of  metal  and  great  losses." 

The  low  quality  of  Soviet  iron  ore.  com- 
bined with  the  growing  shortage  of  nickel, 
has  resulted  In  a  serlotis  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  steel  used  in  the  production  of 
machinery  and  equipment.  Thus,  an  official 
Soviet  report  points  out  that,  whereas  aU  the 
vital  parts  of  automobile  and  truck  engines 
should  be  made  from  cast  iron  having  a 
maximum  sulfur  content  of  0.02  percent,  the 
Soviet  metallurgical  Industry  has  been  con- 
sistently delivering  cast  iron  with  a  sulfur 
content  of  over  0.6  percent,  or  30  times  the 
prescribed  maximum. 

To  compensate  for  the  poorer  quality  of  the 
iron  and  steel  used,  the  Soviet  technologists 
are  obliged  to  make  everything  thicker  and 
heavier  and  more  cumbersome.  But  even 
then  their  equipment  frequently  brealts 
down. 

The  experience  of  those  who  have  pxir- 
chased  heavy  equipment  from  the  Soviets 
because  of  its  attractive  price  has  not  been 
a  happy  one.  Thus,  the  Argentine  SUte 
Petroleum  Monopoly  (YPP)  in  1958  bought 
about  $38  million  worth  of  equipment  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  YPP  was  obligated  to  pay 
for  deliveries  even  though  Its  own  experts 
rejected  most  of  the  equipment  because,  to 
quote  La  Prensa,  It  was  "of  limited  use  owing 
to  its  imperfect  design  and  excessive  weight 
and  unfavorable  comparison  with  similar 
equipment  already  in  use  in  the  oil  wells." 
La  Prensa  said  that  the  derricks  and  electrical 
equipment  supplied  by  the  Soviets  were  also 
"of  excessive  weight  and  of  a  design  such  as 
to  require  constant  repair  and  maintenance." 

A  special  committee  set  up  to  report  on  the 
situation  quoted  numerous  findings  by  YPF 
engineers  such  as  "gave  worst  possible  results 
and  have  been  withdrawn  from  service";  "of 
ancient  design  and  rudimentary  teclinique"; 
"inferior  to  machinery  bought  in  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  countries." 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  items  of 
information  on  the  state  of  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy compiled  Ln  the  studies  contained  in 
this  report. 

THE    QtTESTION    OF    EAST-WEST    TRADE 

I  come  back  to  the  p>olnt  that  there  can  be 
no  intelligent  consideration  of  the  question 
of  East- West  trade  and,  for  that  matter,  there 
can  be  no  intelligent  negotiation  with  the 
Soviet,  that  does  not  take  into  accotmt  the 
state  of  the  Soviet  economy. 

If  the  Soviet  economy  were  healthy,  if  in- 
creased East-West  trade  were  a  matter  of  sec- 
ondary importance  to  It,  then  obviously  we 
could  "not  pose  conditions  in  discussing  trade 
with  the  Communist  bloc.  But  If  the  So- 
viets need  such  trade  desperately,  as  the  facts 
Indicate  they  do,  then  this  situation  provides 
us  with  a  leverage  which  shoxild  not  be 
ignored. 

Unfortunately,  the  debate  on  East-West 
trade  has,  by  and  large,  been  taking  place 
without  reference  to  these  essential  back- 
ground facts.  And  as  the  debate  goes  on.  the 
move  toward  greater  trade  with  the  Soviet 
bloc  has  t>een  gathering  momenttim.  with 
each  passing  month,  within  the  countries  of 
the  Western  alliance. 

Chronologically,  the  turning  pK>lnt  seems 
to  have  been  the  U.S.  decision  last  October 
to  sell  $200  million  worth  of  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  without  conditions  of  £iny  kind 
and  on  highly  favorable  terms.  Shortly  after 
this  deal  was  concluded.  o\ir  British  allies 
announced  that  they  planned  to  seU  several 
thousand  buses  to  Castro,  in  defiance  of  the 
restrictive  trade  policy  favored  by  the  United 
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states.  On  the  heels  of  this,  the  French  an- 
nounced that  they  had  contracted  to  sell 
several  hundred  locomotives  to  the  Castro 
regime. 

Announcements  of  new  sales  of  industrial 
and  chemical  equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  bloc  countries  have  come 
thick  and  fast.  Our  European  allies  seemed 
to  have  made  up  their  minds  that  trade  Is 
good,  that  the  existing  restrictions  are  bad, 
and  that  the  West  must  do  everything  In  Its 
power,  both  for  political  and  economic  rea- 
sons, to  step  up  trade  with  the  Communist 
countries.  In  an  effort  to  promote  such 
sales,  our  British  allies  have  even  aban- 
doned the  time-honored  policy  of  limiting 
Soviet  sales  to  short-term  credit  and  have 
announced  that  they  plan  to  grant  long- 
term  credits  running  to  10  and  15  years,  for 
the  purpose  of  hastening  the  expansion  of 
such  trade. 

The  entire  structure  of  allied  restrictions 
on  trade  with  the  Communist  bloc,  so  pain- 
fully built  up  over  the  postwar  years,  now 
seems  to  be  crumbling  before  our  eyes. 

Officially,  the  State  Department  has  pro- 
fessed alarm  over  the  attitude  of  our  allies, 
in  particular  on  the  question  of  trade  with 
Cuba.  But  the  State  Department's  position 
vls-a-vls  our  allies  has  been  weakened  by 
our  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
by  other  evidences  of  ambiguity  in  our  own 
policy.  It  is  also  weakened  by  the  growing 
agitation  in  our  own  country  for  more  trade 
with  the  Communist  bloc. 

Thus,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
toward  the  end  of  April,  adopted  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  a  less  restrictive  policy. 
On  the  same  day.  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  revealed  that  it  planned  to  re- 
lax its  embargo  on  sales  of  certain  Items  to 
the  Communist  bloc.  The  American  Bank- 
ers' Association  has  also  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion favoring  increased  East-West  trade. 

There  are  three  discernible  positions  in  the 
current  debate  on  East-West  trade. 

The  first  position  holds  that  all  trade  with 
the  Communist  bloc  is  a  bad  thing  and  oniy 
serves  to  strengthen  the  Communists  at  the 
expense  of  the  free  world.  It  holds  that,  by 
providing  the  Soviet  Union  with  equip- 
ment they  so  desperately  need,  we  are  en- 
abling the  Soviet  leaders  to  avoid  a  choice 
between  guns  and  butter;  that  we  are,  in 
short,  permitting  Moscow  to  carry  on  its 
subversive  operations  and  its  armament  pro- 
gram uninhibited,  while  satisfying,  largely 
by  imports,  the  needs  of  a  growing  consumer 
society. 

The  second  position  holds  that  increased 
trade  constitutes  the  most  effective  method 
of  easing  cold  war  tensions.  As  one  of  our 
respected  national  columnists  recently  put 
It,  "Trade  Is  the  best  weapon  of  the  true 
conservative,  as  the  alternative  to  the  ulti- 
mate weapon  nobody  wants  to  use,  the 
weapon  of  war." 

Our  British  allies  have  added  another 
argument  for  this  second  position:  that  a 
well-fed  Communist  Is  apt  to  be  less  danger- 
ovis  than  a  hungry  Communist.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  however,  the  validity  of  this 
argument  is  not  accepted  by  all  those  who 
favor  Increased  East-West  trade.  Thus. 
Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr..  former  special  assist- 
ant to  the  President,  wrote  in  1960.  after  an 
extensive  trip  through  the  Soviet  Union: 

"The  unquestionable  progress  In  the  last 
half  dozen  years  toward  greater  personal 
security  and  greater  personal  comfort  may 
even  have  strengthened  rather  than  weak- 
ened the  dogmatic  and  ideological  character 
of  Soviet  society." 

The  third  position  on  East-West  trade  Is 
an  In-between  position,  which  favors  In- 
creased trade  and  even  long-term  credits  to 
the  Soviets  under  certain  conditions. 

In  essence,  this  position  boils  down  to  the 
commonsense  argument  that,  since  the  So- 
viets need  our  food  surpluses  and  industrial 
equipment  so  desperately,  since  they  want 


increased  trade  perhaps  more  than  anything 
else,  we  should  at  least  get  something  in 
exchange  for  selling  them  the  things  they 
want  and  for  granting  credit  to  them. 

This  position  Is  shared  by  a  remarkably 
broad  spectrvmi  of  opinion.  Thus,  the  re- 
nowned Soviet  expert,  Zbignlew  K.  Brzezinskl 
of  Columbia  University,  wrote  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  at  the  time  of  the  wheat  deal 
that  we  should  at  least  have  demanded  the 
tearing  down  of  the  Berlin  wall  and  other 
concessions  on  Berlin  as  the  price  of  the 
deal.  Professor  Brzezinskl  is  no  anti-Soviet 
extremist.  Indeed,  he  goes  much  farther 
than  most  people  in  his  optimism  over  our 
future  relations  with  the  Soviets.  He  has 
even  spoken  of  the  possibility  of  a  "grand 
reconciliation"  between  ourselves  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  he  accepts  the  essential 
fact  that.  If  we  present  to  the  Soviets,  on 
a  platter,  the  trade  and  credits  they  so  des- 
perately require,  we  deprive  ourselves  of  all 
bargaining  power  in  our  negotiations  with 
them,  and,  in  this  sense,  undercut  the  pos- 
sibility of  arriving  at  agreements  designed 
to  eliminate  the  true  causes  of  world  tension. 

By  and  large,  those  who  adhere  to  this 
In-between  position  have  no  illusions  about 
Soviet  intentions  or  about  the  Communist 
attitude  toward  East-West  trade.  They  re- 
call that  Lenin  once  said: 

"It  is  necessary  to  bribe  capitalism  with 
extra  profit.  Capitalism  will  get  the  extra 
profit — God  with  It  [begone]  with  this  extra 
profit — and  we  will  get  the  basics  [equip- 
ment] with  the  aid  of  which  we  will 
strengthen  ourselves,  and  will  finally  get  up 
on  our  feet  and  defeat  It  [capitalism]." 

They  also  recall  the  statement  attributed 
to  Lenin  that  "when  the  time  comes  to  hang 
the  capitalists,  they  will  compete  with  each 
other  to  sell  us  the  hanging  rope." 

Those  who  hold  this  third  position  also 
have  no  Illusions  about  the  relative  economic 
benefits  that  will  accrue  to  the  Western 
World  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Soviet  world 
on  the  other  hand  from  Increased  East-West 
trade. 

In  terms  of  what  it  can  contribute  to 
American  and  Western  prosperity,  the  po- 
tential benefits  to  be  derived  even  from  sub- 
stantially Increased  trade  with  the  Soviet 
bloc  are  so  small  as  to  be  negligible. 

In  1962  the  United  States  exported  $21.7 
billion  worth  of  produce,  accounting  for  3.7 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product.  Of 
our  total  exports,  approximately  one-half  of 
1  percent  went  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  In  short, 
we  sold  to  the  Communists  approximately 
one  five-thousandth  of  our  gross  national 
product.  Even  If  we  were  to  double  or  quad- 
ruple our  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  It  ob- 
viously Is  not  going  to  have  a  very  significant 
impact  on  our  national  prosperity. 

Our  Western  European  allies,  who  have 
been  going  In  so  eagerly  for  trade  with  the 
Soviets,  are  very  little  more  dependent  than 
we  are  on  this  trade  for  their  national  pros- 
perity. Thus,  West  Germany,  the  leading 
exporter  to  the  Soviet  bloc,  sold  only  5.6 
percent  of  its  1962  exports,  amounting  to 
$750  million,  to  the  bloc.  (It  should  perhaps 
be  noted  that  less  than  a  quarter  of  this 
trade  was  with  the  Soviet  Union  itself,  while 
more  than  one-third  of  It  consisted  of  Inter- 
zonal trade  with  East  Germany.  The  Ger- 
mans feel  that  an  argument  can  be  made,  in 
anticipation  of  ultimate  reunification,  for 
keeping  the  economies  of  East  and  West  Ger- 
many interdependent  and  complementary.) 
Italy  also  sold  to  the  bloc  5.6  percent  of  her 
total  exports,  amounting  to  $240  million. 
In  the  case  of  France.  4.3  percent  of  her  ex- 
ports of  $405  million  went  to  the  bloc.  In 
the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  sales  to  the 
bloc  accounted  for  3.6  percent  of  her  total 
exports  of  $393  million. 

Prom  these  figures  It  should  be  clear  that 
the  Western  countries  would  not  become 
bankrupt  even  if  the  Soviet  market  were  to 
disappear  overnight. 


Even  the  total  flgtires  on  East-West  trade 
and  potential  East-West  trade  are  no  true 
indication  of  the  profits  to  be  derived  from 
such  trade.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Soviets  are  now  scraping  the  bottom  of 
their  reserves  of  gold  and  foreign  curency. 
For  example,  they  have  recently  Informed 
the  Canadian  Government  that  they  wish 
to  make  part  payment  for  their  purchases  of 
Canadian  wheat  with  Soviet  oil.  If  there  la 
to  be  Increased  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc, 
therefore,  it  is  clear  that  such  trading  can  be 
arranged  only  on  the  basis  of  long-term 
credits. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  the  British  are  al- 
ready considering  the  extension  of  15-year 
credits  to  the  Soveit  Union  to  finance  pur- 
chases of  equipment  in  Great  Britain.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  these  obliga- 
tions will  be  met  at  the  end  of  the  specified 
period,  or  whether  the  Soviets  will  ask  for 
one  extension  after  another  or,  alternatively, 
offer  to  pay  for  their  purchases  with  Soviet 
oil,  which  neither  the  United  States  nor 
Great  Britain  would  be  willing  to  accept. 

There  is  a  very  good  chance,  therefore, 
that  increased  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc, 
undertaken  in  the  name  of  profit,  will  ulti- 
mately wind  up  as  a  direct  subsidy  to  the 
Soviet  Government  or,  at  best,  as  a  partial 
giveaway. 

If  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  trade  with 
the  Communist  bloc  are  marginal,  the  im- 
portance to  the  West  of  the  commodities 
which  the  Communist  bloc  sells  us  in  return 
is  even  more  limited.  From  the  Communist 
bloc  we  get  furs  and  caviar  and  hams  and 
some  semifinished  goods.  We  also  get  oil, 
which  Is  competing  on  an  Increasing  scale 
with  Western  oil  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Only  the  tiniest  fraction  of  our  Imports  from 
the  Communist  bloc  can  be  considered  of 
cardinal  Importance. 

On  the  Communist  side,  however,  East- 
West  trade,  despite  its  apparently  limited 
dollar  volume,  is  not  merely  of  critical  im- 
portance: it  may  well  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
vival. The  Communist  bloc  must  have  West- 
ern assistance  not  only  in  coping  with  Ita 
chronic  agricultural  crisis  but  It  must  also 
have  such  assistance  to  cope  with  the  chronic 
deficiencies  of  its  industries.  Thus  the  Com- 
munists are  constantly  badgering  the  West 
for  precision  machinery  for  heavy  and  light 
industries;  for  equipment — and.  Indeed,  for 
entire  plants — for  their  chemical  Industries; 
for  sheet  steel  and  steel  pipe;  for  electronic 
equipment,  and  so  on. 

Western  exports  to  the  Soviet  bloc  are  Im- 
portant not  so  much  because  of  their  vol- 
ume but  because  of  the  nature  and  quality  of 
these  exports. 

When  the  Soviets  shop  for  chemicals,  they 
frequently  shop  for  sample  quantities,  which 
they  hope  their  Industry  will  be  able  to 
reproduce,  after  analysis.  Thus,  last  October 
there  were  two  licenses  for  the  amount  of  $1, 
each  covering  the  shipment  of  samples  of 
synthetic  resins  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

When  the  Soviets  shop  for  equipment,  they 
shop  for  the  most  sophisticated  equipment 
available  in  the  Western  World.  A  single 
shipm«"nt  of  machinery  valued  at  several  mil- 
lion dollars  may  suffice  to  give  them  a  price- 
less capability  that  they  would  have  no  way 
of  developing  on  their  own. 

THE  SALE  OF  MINIATURE  BALL  BEARING 
MACHINES  :  A  CASE  HISTORY 

This  fact  was  pointed  up  in  a  particularly 
dramatic  way  by  an  Investigation  conducted 
by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Security '  In  late  1960  and  early  1961  into 
the  proposed  shipment  of  ultra-hlgh-precl- 
sion  miniature  ball  bearing  machines  to  the 
U.S.S.R. 

The  fact  that  these  ball  bearing  machines 
were  about  to  be  shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union 
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was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security  in  De- 
cember i960.  The  export  license  had  been 
aDoroved  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Ex- 
obrt  Control.  Both  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Mueller  and  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges, 
who  succeeded  him  In  January  1961,  defended 
the  decision  on  the  grounds  that  the  national 
interest  would  not  be  prejudiced;  that  it 
would,  on  the  contrary,  be  served  by  the  sale 
of  these  machines  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

One  of  the  first  facts  developed  by  the  in- 
vestigation was  that  the  Defense  Department 
had  vigorously  opposed  the  granting  of  the 
license  because  it  considered  the  deal  seri- 
ously prejudicial   to   our   national   security. 

To  obtain  the  expert  opinion  which  the 
Department  of  Commerce  had  failed  to  ob- 
tain In  granting  the  license,  the  subcommit- 
tee consulted  12  men  recognized  as  top  ex- 
perts in  the  ball-bearing  field.  Their  testi- 
mony established — 

1.  That  the  miniature  bearings,  produced 
with  the  help  of  the  Bryant  machines — 
which  the  Soviet  sought — have  application 
primarily  in  missile  guidance  systems,  firing 
control  systems,  and  other  sophisticated  de- 
fense hardware. 

2.  That  there  were  72  Bryant  machines  in 
operation  In  the  United  States;  that  all  of 
the  precision  miniature  bearings  used  by  our 
Department  of  Defense  were  processed  on 
these  72  machines;  that  85  percent  of  the 
total  output  of  miniature  bearings  went  for 
military  purposes. 

3.  That  the  Bryant  machine  was  the  only 
machine  obtainable  anywhere  In  the  world 
capable  of  mass  producing  high  precision 
miniature  bearings;  that  Soviet  Industry  had 
been  seeking  desperately  to  develop  a  com- 
parable machine,  but  had  not  been  able  to 
master  the  problems  involved. 

4.  That  the  possession  of  these  machines 
would  greatly  accelerate  Soviet  mastery  of 
the  art  of  miniaturization  and  enhance  the 
Communist  military  capability. 

As  one  of  the  ball-bearing  experts  con- 
sulted by  the  subcommittee  said  in  his 
report : 

"Our  manufacture  of  these  small  devices 
is  no  secret — even  the  manner  is  not  difficult 
to  determine — but  the  capability  to  do  it 
well  and  economically  has  taken  years  to 
develop  and  it  should  not  be  sold  to  a  poten- 
tial adversary.  •  •  •  The  situation  Is  not 
one  of  selling  our  adversary  a  'club' — but  a 
machine  which  helps  to  produce  better 
'clubs'  faster  and  cheaper." 

Toward  the  end  of  February  1961.  the  sub- 
committee learned  that  the  license  for  the 
export  of  the  Bryant  machines,  which  had 
been  suspended  in  deference  to  Its  Investiga- 
tion, had  been  reinstated  by  the  Commerce 
Department  and  the  machines  were  In  crates 
on  the  docks,  ready  for  shipment.  It  was 
a  situation  that  called  for  prompt  action.  It 
was  decided  to  take  the  matter  directly  to 
President  Kennedy.  The  President  was 
shown  the  summary  report  of  the  committee. 
Since  it  was  brief,  he  read  it  on  the  spot. 

The  shipment  was  called  off  that  afternoon. 

I  think  that  this  case  history  has  Impor- 
tance because  It  Illustrates  the  danger  of 
overeagerness  for  East-West  trade  and  the 
need  for  continuing  care  In  the  granting  of 
export  licenses,  even  if  there  should  be  an 
overall  Increase  In  East-West  trade.  If  this 
could  happen  in  the  United  States,  then 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there 
have  been  comparable  lapses  and  perhaps 
much  graver  lapses  in  Western  Europe,  where 
there  exists  far  less  awareness  than  there 
does  in  the  United  States  of  the  need  for 
careful  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  sophisti- 
cated industrial  equipment  to  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

THE    NEED    FOR    A    CONCERTED    WESTERN    POLICY 

The  problem  of  East-West  trade  requires  a 
concerted  policy  on  the  part  of  the  West.  If 
East-West  trade  is  treated  by  each  nation  as 
a  matter  for  unilateral  decision,  not  merely 


will  the  West  deprive  Itself  of  its  greatest 
single  instrimient  of  leverage  in  future  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviets,  but  the  unlimited 
competition  implicit  in  such  a  situation  will 
create  grave  dangers  to  Western  security. 

American  policy  on  East-West  trade  has 
suffered  from  Inconsistencies  from  its  begin- 
ning. The  Battle  Act  of  1951.  which  was  in- 
tended to  restrict  the  flow  of  strategic  goods 
to  the  Communist  bloc,  has  never  been  prop- 
erly enforced.  In  particular,  there  has  been 
no  serlovis  effort  to  apply  the  provision  of 
the  act  which  calls  for  cutting  off  aid  to 
countries  which  ship  strategic  goods  to  the 
bloc.  Moreover,  despite  the  amendment  to 
the  Export  Control  Act  of  1962  and  the  ex- 
istence of  an  extensive  list  of  strategic  goods 
which  were  barred  from  export  to  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  the  licensing  of  shipments  to 
the  Soviet  bloc  has  followed  no  intelligible 
pattern.  The  result  has  been  that  respon- 
sible agencies  of  Government  have  sometimes 
given  their  approval  to  the  export  of  Items 
capable  of  strengthening  the  Soviet  military 
machine. 

Nor  has  there  been  anything  resembling 
unanimity  in  Western  policy.  Through  Co- 
Com  ^  and  the  so-called  CoCom  list,  many 
Items  and  materials  have  theoretically  been 
barred  from  shipment  to  the  Soviets.  But 
the  CoCom  list  has  been  very  unevenly  ap- 
plied by  its  member  nations,  with  the  result 
that  the  Soviets  have,  even  in  the  past,  re- 
ceived from  our  NATO  partners  many  ship- 
ments that  we  would  consider  clearly  stra- 
tegic. 

Because  of  the  Imperfect  nature  of  the 
controls  that  heretofore  existed,  the  Soviet 
Union  was  able  to  obtain,  from  the  United 
States  and  from  its  allies,  an  amazing  va- 
riety of  machine  tools,  heavy  industrial 
equipment,  transportation  equipment,  pipe- 
line, and  even  entire  chemical  and  metal- 
lurgical plants. 

But  at  least  there  were  some  controls. 
At  least  the  Soviets  were  debarred  from  a 
fairly  long  list  of  critical  items  that  were 
obviously  of  strategic  imj>ortance. 

Now  the  danger  Is  that  the  barriers  will 
come  tvunbllng  down,  both  here  and  abroad, 
and  the  Communists  wUl  be  able  to  pur- 
chase even  the  most  sophisticated  strategic 
equipment,  in  the  name  of  business  and 
coexistence. 

Even  If  we  accept  the  trend  toward  in- 
creased trade  with  the  Communist  bloc  as 
Inevitable  and  perhaps  desirable,  it  would 
clearly  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  free  world 
to  concert  Its  policy.  This  will  only  be  done 
if  the  United  States  takes  the  initiative  In 
convening,  through  NATO,  an  allied  con- 
ference on  East-West  trade. 

Such  a  conference  would  serve  the  pvu-- 
pose  of  putting  the  expansion  of  East-West 
trade  on  a  rational  basis.  The  expansion  of 
the  list  of  commodities  In  which  trade  might 
be  carried  on,  would  not  be  left  to  hazard 
or  to  the  avarice  of  profit-hungry  business- 
men. 

Conversely,  the  participating  nations  could 
agree  on  a  list  of  strategic  Items  that  would 
remain  barred  for  export  to  the  Communist 
bloc,  and  could  consider  the  establishment 
of  a  mechanism  somewhat  more  effective 
than  CoCom  to  enforce  the  ban  on  the  sale 
of  such  commodities. 

The  conference  could  lay  down  general 
rules  on  the  extension  of  credit. 

It  might  wish  to  consider  the  problem  of 
trading  with  the  satellites  in  separate  terms 
from  the  problem  of  trading  with  the  Soviets. 
It  might  conceivably  decide  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  satellites,  trade  should  be  used  as  a 
handmaiden  of  freedom,  so  that  every  show 
of  national  Independence  and  every  tangible 
increment  In  domestic  freedom  Is  rewarded 
by  a  further  relaxation  of  trade  and  credit, 
while  tendencies  in  the  opposite  direction  are 
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discouraged   by   restrictions   on   trade    and 
credit. 

But,  above  all,  the  conference  should  give 
consideration  to  the  many-sided  problem  of 
relating  East-West  trade  to  Western 
diplomacy. 

INCREASED     EAST-WEST    TRADE:     AN     HISTORIC 
DIPLOMATIC    OPPORTXTNITY 

The  Soviet  economic  crisis  confronts  us 
with  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  un- 
derscore the  economic  advantages  of  free- 
dom, and  the  economic  ineptitude  of  the 
Communist  system.  I  hope  we  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity. 

But  even  more  Important,  the  Soviet  eco- 
nomic crisis  presents  us  with  an  historic 
diplomatic  opportunity  which,  properly  used, 
can  make  of  East-West  trade  a  true  instru- 
ment for  peace,  stability,  and  prosperity. 

In  any  honest  diplomatic  negotiations  be- 
tween equals,  there  must  be  some  give  and 
some  take  on  both  sides — not  all  give  on  one 
side  and  all  take  on  the  other  side,  as  the 
Soviets  would  like  to  have  it.  Since  we  are 
not  prepared  to  barter  away  the  freedom  of 
other  peoples,  the  two  things  we  have  to  offer 
in  which  the  Conununist  bloc  Is  supremely 
interested  are  increased  trade  and  long-term 
credits.  And  since  we  are  not  particularly 
Interested  In  more  furs  or  caviar,  the  one 
thing  the  Soviets  have  to  offer  that  would 
have  serious  meaning  for  us  is  a  true  abate- 
ment of  the  cold  war. 

Since  the  Soviets  require  our  grain,  our 
equipment,  our  raw  materials,  and  our  credits 
as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  urgency  and  per- 
haps even  as  a  matter  of  sxirvival.  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  a  firm  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  West  will  produce  political 
concessions  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets. 

The  very  least  we  can  do  is  Insist  that,  as 
a  condition  balling  the  Soviets  out  of  their 
manmade  agricultural  and  industrial  crises, 
the  Soviets  bring  to  a  halt  their  subversive 
activities  in  this  hemisphere  and  elsewhere. 
We  might  also  insist  that  the  Soviets  respect 
the  International  Patent  Convention  and 
that  they  cease  undercutting  Western  oil  by 
selling  oil  at  uneconomic  prices.  In  return 
for  certain  specific  concessions  from  the 
West  in  the  realm  of  trade  and  credit,  we 
might  even  ask  that  the  Berlin  wall  t)e  torn 
down  and  that  the  Soviets  live  up  to  their 
postwar  agreements  on  the  reunification  of 
Germany  through  free  elections. 

Indeed,  if  Khrushchev  really  wants  a  re- 
duction of  tensions,  there  is  no  more  effective 
measure  he  could  take  than  to  negotiate  a 
package  agreement  with  the  West  in  which 
free  elections  in  the  captive  nations,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Yalta  Agreement,  are  ex- 
changed for  such  concessions  as  a  European 
security  pact,  partial  disarmament.  Increased 
East-West  trade,  and  generous  long-term 
credits. 

Khrushchev  might  resist  such  a  far-reach- 
ing proposal  today.  But  the  time  may  come 
when  a  combination  of  such  factors  as  top- 
level  disagreement  within  the  Kremlin,  grow- 
ing unrest  in  the  satellites,  increased  eco- 
nomic difficulties  at  home,  and  growing  con- 
cern over  Red  China,  may  cause  Moscow  to 
welcome  such  an  initiative. 

The  possibilities  before  Western  diplomacy 
are  limitless  if  we  are  prepared  to  use  our 
economic  bargaining  power  as  an  Instrument 
for  the  extension  of  freedom.  Within  such  a 
framework,  increased  East-West  trade  could 
be  a  boon  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Increased  East-West  trade,  conversely,  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  curse  if  the  West  Is  foolish 
enough  to  give  It  to  the  Communist  bloc  on 
a  platter,  demanding  nothing  in  return.  The 
outcome  of  every  diplomatic  negotiation  will 
be  compromised  in  favor  of  the  Soviets.  The 
Soviets  win  be  further  emboldened,  by  the 
lack  of  conditions  and  by  the  impression  of 
Western  timidity,  to  step  up  their  subversive 
activities,  while  enjoying  the  benefits  of  in- 
creased trade. 
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The  whole  structure  and  foundation  of 
Communist  power,  which  today  threatens  the 
world,  would  have  been  impossible  without 
the  equipment  and  technical  assistance  and 
direct  aid  the  Kremlin  has  received  from  the 
West  during  the  four  and  a  half  decades 
since  the  Bolshevik  revolution.  Let  us  hope 
that  some  future  historian  will  not  have  to 
write  that,  by  continuing  to  share  the  means 
of  economic  power  with  the  Soviets  without 
troubling  to  pose  certain  elementary  political 
conditions,  the  great  Western  nations  made 
themselves  the  instruments  of  their  own 
destruction. 

I  From  Krasnaya  Zvezda,  Jan.  19,  19651 

Sen.^tor  Dodd's  "Ignorance  Barrier" 

(By  Lt.  Col.  O.  Ivanov) 

A  symposium  on  the  Soviet  economy  was 
published  in  the  United  States  hist  fall.  It 
was  not  prepared  by  some  private  person 
(group)  but  by  a  completely  official  agency, 
namely  one  of  the  subcommittees  of  the 
Senate.  Which?  The  same  that  has  been 
called  to  stand  guard  over  the  internal  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  The  symposium 
was  printed  by  a  Government  publisher — the 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office — and  It  was 
provided  with  a  screaming  title:  "The  Many 
Crises  of  the  Soviet  Economy." 

Apparently  anticipating  that  the  sensa- 
tional title  may  cause  some  doubts  in  the 
mind  of  a  serious  reader,  the  vice  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  Senator  Thomas  Dodd. 
"enriched"  the  brochure  with  a  lengthy  in- 
troduction In  which  he  announced  that  this 
work  Is  not  an  ordinary  propaganda  litera- 
ture, but  a  quite  original  scientific  Inquiry. 

The  brochure  In  fact  Is  quite  "original" 
both  In  Intent  and  in  execution.  The  ob- 
jective set  forth  by  the  authors  is  to  finally 
solve  the  problem  long  occupying  the  minds 
of  capitalist  theoreticians  and  propagandists. 
Specifically  It  was  to  "prove"  the  superiority 
of  capitalistic  economic  methods  over  those 
practiced  under  socialism.  In  which  way? 
By  analysis  of  data  found  in  the  Soviet  press. 

Carefully  extracting  from  the  Soviet  press, 
the  latter  ranging  from  scientific  Journals  to 
regional  newspapers,  all  critical  comments, 
all  suggestions  Intended  to  correct  the  short- 
comings In  otir  economic  work  and  by  re- 
maining obviously  silent  about  our  positive 
achievements,  the  authors  of  the  s>-niposlum 
began  screaming  to  the  world:  "Look  what  is 
going  on  over  there?    It  is  a  real  crisis." 

Information  on  the  need  to  improve  the 
quality  of  some  models  of  Soviet  television 
sets  caught  their  eye.  At  once  (the  follow- 
ing! profound  conclusions:  As  much  as  tele- 
vision sets  are  related  to  electronics  and  elec- 
tronics to  rockets.  It  means  that  there  are 
enough  data  to  suggest  that  In  terms  of 
reUabillty  Soviet  rockets  are  inferior  to  Amer- 
ican rockets. 

Senator  Dodd  should  be  enlightened  by  a 
Russian  saying  which  recommends  that  the 
goat  should  look  over  his  horns.  Let  this  be 
done  by  Americans  themselves,  by  President 
Johnsons  adviser  on  space  research.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward K.  Welsh.  He  stated,  without  beating 
around  the  bush,  that  with  the  flight  of  the 
three-seat  spaceship  Voskhod  the  Rtisslans 
"again  proved  that  they  continue  to  play  a 
leading  role  in  the  realm  of  space  flights." 
Who  doesn't  luiderstand  that  there  is  no 
better  place  than  space  to  test  the  reliability 
of  rockets  and  their  electronic  instrumen- 
tation. 

Other  conjectures  about  the  scientific  and 
technological  lag  of  the  U.S.S.R.  are  clearly 
refuted  by  the  Americans  themselves.  The 
special  adviser  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  scientific  and  engineering  matters, 
Donald  Homlg,  who  visited  not  long  ago  the 
Soviet  Union  with  a  group  of  experts  ex- 
pressed a  high  opinion  about  the  status  of 
Soviet  scientific  and  engineering  thought 
and  about  the  economy  as  a  whole. 


Soviet  achievements  are  known  to  the 
world.  We  are  proud  of  them,  we  do  not 
hide  the  actually  existing  deficiencies,  and 
we  are  not  afraid  to  admit  honestly  and 
openly  there  are  mistakes  because  we  want  to 
correct  them.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the 
Socialist  revolution.  Such  is  the  nature  of 
the  people  occupied  with  the  Communist, 
transformation  of  the  society. 

However,  the  authors  of  the  anti-Soviet 
brochure,  evidently,  feel  that  they  went  too 
far.  They  cannot  help  seeing  that  in  oiu- 
times  the  scale  in  the  economic  competition 
between  the  two  systems  is  inexorably  tipping 
toward  socialism.  Because  of  it  their  Joyous 
shouts  about  our  "difficulties"  Intertwine  a 
remorseful  message  on  the  necessity  for  the 
West  in  general  and  the  United  States  in 
piu'ticular  that  the  "survival  of  the  free 
world"  depends  on  how  well  it  can  counter 
the  Soviet  Union's  "increasingly  vigorous  ec- 
onomic offensive." 

Why  was  it  necessary  for  the  Senate  sub- 
committee to  compose  the  tale  about  the 
crises  in  the  Soviet  economy? 

The  matter  is  that  the  ruling  circles  in 
the  United  States  up  until  now  stubbornly 
hang  onto  the  strategy  of  economic  block- 
ade of  Socialist  countries  which,  according 
to  the  authors,  should  "weaken"  as  much  as 
possible  the  "potential  enemy."  Counter  to 
the  will  and  desires  of  Washington  more  and 
more  Western  countries  are  in  process  of  ex- 
panding their  business  contacts  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Socialist  countries. 
The  brochure  puts  it  as  follows: 

"British,  West  German.  French,  and  Ital- 
ian businessmen  are  in  cutthroat  competi- 
tion. Buying  is  slow.  Unemployment  in 
some  industries  is  rising.  Along  comes  the 
Soviet  Union  with  an  offer  to  buy  ships, 
pipes,  metalworking  equipment,  whole  fer- 
tilizer plants — all  these  commodities  piling 
up  for  want  of  markets.  The  plum  dangled 
before  the  West's  nose  is  very  tempting." 
This  fact  which  the  esteemed  Senator  does 
not  want  to  understand,  the  business  people 
in  the  West  learned  instinctively.  They  felt 
that  the  artificial  trade  restrictions  are  like 
a  boomerang,  hurting  first  of  all  the  capital- 
ists themselves. 

Since  many  restrictive  barriers  gave  way  it 
became  a  fact  that  there  are  more  business 
contacts  between  the  West  and  the  East. 
Logically  it  should  be  concluded  that  this 
means  we  should  trade,  we  should  conclude 
mutually  advantageous  treaties,  and  that  we 
should  throw  away  the  remaining  restric- 
tions. Yet,  Senator  Dodd  has  his  own  logic, 
the  logic  of  a  smart  dealer,  steeped  up  In  a 
capitalistic  business  and  political  intrigues. 
His  reasoning  Is  as  follows:  Since  trade  is  in- 
escapable, let's  extract  from  the  Soviet  Union 
some  "political  concessions." 

What  "concessions"  does  he  want  to  ob- 
tain? Let's  again  cite  the  authors  of  the 
brochure. 

"Since  the  Soviets  require  •  •  •  our 
equipment,  our  raw  materials,  and  our  cred- 
its as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  urgency  and 
perhaps  even  as  a  matter  of  survival,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  firm  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  West  will  produce  political 
concessions  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets."  And 
the  "very  least"  that  they  want  from  the  So- 
viet Union  is  to  stop  supporting  Cuba  and 
an  agreement  to  let  West  Germany  swallow 
East  Germany. 

It  Is  difficult  to  say  of  which  fhere  Is 
more — insolence  or  stupidity.  At  one  time 
international  imperialism  tried  to  use  the 
same  language  while  negotiating  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Nothing  came  out  of  it.  It 
became  apparent  that  there  are  forces  in  the 
world  more  powerful  than  the  cunning  at- 
tempts of  International  capitalism.  These 
life-giving  forces  of  growing  socialism  are 
the  forces  of  universal  economic  laws. 

Pacts  are  a  stubborn  thing.  Yet  these 
point  out  that  the  victorious  advent  of  so- 
cialism   cannot    be    halted    by    threats    and 


by  restrictive  barriers.  We  would  like  to 
counsel  Senator  Dodd.  His  nurtured 
"spreading  of  ignorance  (falsehoods)"  about 
the  crises  of  the  Soviet  economy  is  obviously 
an  unsuitable  material  for  restoring  the  very 
old  and  the  most  noxious  barrier  between 
the  West  and  East,  the  barrier  of  lies  and 
slander. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  A.  LEWIS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  insert  into  the  Record 
the  text  of  an  interview  with  Mr.  Robert 
A.  Lewis,  a  former  resident  of  Connecti- 
cut, now  a  U.S.  Foreign  Service  officer. 
Mr.  Lewis  recently  returned  from  Korea, 
where  he  became  famous  as  the  "Flying 
Consul." 

The  consular  district  in  which  Mr. 
Lewis  served  included  all  the  land  south 
of  the  political  demarcation  line  dividing 
the  Korean  peninsula.  In  this  area  there 
are  approximately  10,000  American  civil- 
ians and  50,000  American  servicemen.  In 
order  to  take  care  of  the  problems  of 
these  many  American  citizens  and  to  pro- 
tect U.S.  life  and  property,  Mr.  Lewis 
learned  to  fly.  Remarkably  enough,  he 
learned  to  fly  in  a  private  plane  which 
had  been  purchased  with  green  stamps 
contributed  by  women  pilots  in  the 
United  States,  as  a  gesture  of  admiration 
for  Captain  Kim,  the  only  licensed  civil- 
ian woman  aviatrix  in  Korea. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Lewis'  adventures  as 
flying  consul  makes  exciting  reading.  By 
his  imagination,  by  his  dedication  to 
duty,  and  by  his  courage  he  has  upheld 
the  best  traditions  of  the  American  For- 
eign Service. 

The  Foreign  Service  has  every  reason 
to  be  proud  of  Mr.  Lewis;  and  his  home 
State  of  Connecticut  can  perhaps  be  par- 
doned if  it  feels  a  paiticular  sense  of 
pride  in  the  accomplishments  of  one  of 
its  own  sons. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  interview  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

"Flying  Consul"  in  Korea  Learned  To  Flt 
IN  Plane  Bought  With  Geeen  Stamps 

Washington. — The  U.S.  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficer who  became  famous  in  Korea  as  the 
"Flying  Consul"  has  returned  home,  reveal- 
ing that  he  learned  to  fly  in  an  airplane  pur- 
chased with  ordinary  American  green  stampe. 

Interviewed  here  after  his  recent  return 
from  a  3 -year  tour  of  duty  as  American  con- 
sul in  the  Republic  of  Korea,  Robert  A.  Lewis, 
43,  a  native  of  New  York  and  former  resident 
of  Connecticut,  explained  why  he  took  to  the 
air  In  the  first  place  to  accomplish  his  con- 
sular duties. 

"There  is  only  one  U.S.  consulate  In  the 
Republic  of  Korea,"  says  Mr.  Lewis.  "The 
consular  district,  whose  headquarters  are  at 
Seoul,  Includes  all  the  land  south  of  the 
armistice-established  demarcation  line  divid- 
ing the  Korean  peninsula.  Approximately 
10,000  American  civilians  and  50,000  Ameri- 
can servicemen  reside  in  this  area  and  many 
of  them  periodically  require  the  assistance 
of  the  American  consul.  In  order  to  protect 
U.S.  lives,  property,  and  other  interests  more 
efficiently  throughout  this  large  area,  I 
learned  to  fly." 

Finding  an  airplane  and  an  Instructor  was 
not  easy  for  Mr.  Lewis,  despite  the  presence 
of  many  military  aircraft,  both  American 
and  Korean.  Private  flying  had  not  devel- 
oped for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  an  ex- 
pensive hobby  and  few  Koreans  can  afford  it. 

Lewis'  problem  was  solved  one  day  when  a 
Captain  Kim,  a  young  woman  and  the  only 
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licensed  civilian  woman  aviatrix  in  Korea, 
came  to  the  American  Embassy  to  obtain  a 
visa  to  visit  the  United  States.  Somehow 
ber  story  had  captured  the  imaginations  of 
A  eroup  of  lady  pilots  in  this  country  known 
as  the  "Nlnety-Nlners."  These  generous 
ladles  organized  a  campaign  to  save  green 
stamps  in  order  to  purchase  a  Piper  Colt  for 
presentation  to  Captain  Kim.  Tlie  latter 
came  to  New  York  last  year  to  take  possession 
of  the  plane,  brought  it  back  to  Korea,  and 
set  about  organizing  a  club  to  train  other 
Korean  lady  pilots. 

It  was  with  this  aircraft  of  Captain  Kims 
that  Mr.  Lewis  learned  to  fly.  His  instructor 
was  a  retired  officer  of  the  Korean  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Lewis  had  a  spine-tingling  experience 
on  his  first  £olo  cross-country  flight,  which 
points  up  some  of  the  difficulties  still  facing 
the  Republic  of  Korea  since  the  end  of  the 
Korean  conflict  in  1953.  His  planned  cross- 
country flight  was  Seoul-Chunchon-Hoeng- 
song-Seoul.  His  flight  plan  called  for  a  30- 
minute  flight  east  of  Seoul  to  Chunchon; 
then  15  minutes  south  to  Hoengsong;  and 
then  back  to  Seoul.  On  the  second  day,  fly- 
ing south  m  the  mountainous  east  cost  area, 
he  realized  by  his  time  in  flight  that  he  had 
missed  Hoengsong.  It  was  not  possible  to 
turn  back  since  this  would  necessitate  flying 
north  and  risking  the  possibility  of  crossing 
the  demarcation  line  with  Communist  North 
Korea,  which  passes  only  20  miles  away  from 
Seoul.  The  flight  ended  successfully,  how- 
ever, as  Mr.  Lewis  recognized  a  fertilizer  plant 
at  Chungu  and  was  then  able  to  follow  the 
Han  River  back  to  Seoul. 

"My  role  as  the  'Flying  Consul'  culminated 
In  a  final  10-day  flying  trip  throughout  the 
Republic  of  Korea  In  late  September  1964," 
he  says. 

Renting  another  Piper  Colt  from  a  private 
company  and  piloting  himself,  Lewis  flew 
through  five  provinces  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea  to  provide  consular  services  to  Ameri- 
can civilians  and  servicemen  and  to  Korean 
nationals  in  outlying  areas.  Stopping  at 
major  centers  where  any  significant  number 
of  Americans  resided,  he  performed  25  con- 
sular services  and  collected  $63  in  fees.  In 
addition  providing  information  on  consular 
questions  to  30  persons.  Discussions  were 
held  with  many  members  of  the  private 
American  community  on  property  and  pro- 
tection problems,  and  courtesy  calls  were 
made  on  four  provincial  governors,  three 
mayors,  and  four  U.S.  military  commanders. 

"From  a  consular  point  of  view  the  trip  was 
very  worthwhile,"  Lewis  says.  "There  are 
many  American  missionaries  in  outlying 
areas  devoting  their  lives  to  service  in  Korea, 
and  this  trip  afforded  them  an  opportunity 
to  maintain  a  tie  with  the  official  community. 
Also,  the  consular  services  performed  in  the 
field  represented  a  considerable  saving  in 
energy  and  man-hours  for  the  recipients. 
The  many  private  American  citizens  residing 
outside  of  Seoul,  moreover,  were  pleased  to 
see  their  consul  active  in  this  novel  way." 

The  fact  that  he  could  fly  opened  new 
horizons  for  Consul  Lewis,  who  believes  that 
he  has  demonstrated  with  an  airplane  that 
Foreign  Service  officers  with  a  willingness  to 
sacrifice  in  this  way  from  their  own  financial 
resources  can  obtain  Important  returns  for 
their  work  and  their  country. 

Mr.  Lewis,  who  prior  to  his  Korean  assign- 
ment  had    held    Foreign    Service    posts    in 
Cairo,  Paris,  Athens,  and  Le  Havre,  is  cur- 
Tently  assigned  to  the  Department  of  State 
In  Washington. 


of  widespread  concern  and  its  solution 
Is  vital  to  the  growth  of  metropolitan 
areas  across  the  land.  As  in  the  na- 
tional capital  area,  numerous  public  and 
private  bodies  are  seeking  ways  to  end 
congestion  and  other  costly  consequences 
of  inadequate  facilities  for  speedy  move- 
ment of  large  numbers  of  people  daily. 

An  imaginative  and  energetic  expert 
who  has  labored  effectively  in  this  field 
retires  from  a  post  in  which  he  has  ex- 
ercised tremendous  influence  in  conceiv- 
ing an  exciting  program  for  meeting  a 
desperate  public  need.  Very  largely  as 
a  result  of  his  labors,  early  relief  is  in 
view  for  a  region  plagued  by  insufficient 
facilities  to  accommodate  the  heavy  bur- 
den of  commuters  and  other  persons 
having  occasion  daily  to  travel  to  and 
from  their  places  of  employment,  for 
business,  and  for  pleasure. 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  area  rapid 
transit  district  noted  the  retirement 
February  1,  of  Keneth  M.  Hoover,  one  of 
the  Nation's  foremost  experts,  from  the 
position  of  chief  engineer  which  he  has 
occupied  since  1959. 

In  that  capacity  Mr.  Hoover  directed 
preliminary  engineering  for  an  ambitious 
75-mile  system  to  include  aerial,  surface, 
and  subway  transit  operations,  includ- 
ing a  6-mile  underwater  tube.  Previ- 
ously Mr.  Hoover,  who  received  his 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  elec- 
trical engineering  from  South  Dakota 
State  College  of  Engineering  in  1926,  was 
connected  with  transit  lines  and  agencies 
in  several  cities  including  Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia-Camden,  New  York,  and 
the  National  Capital  region. 

The  retirement  of  this  competent  ex- 
pert will  be  an  vmfortunate  loss  for  the 
San  Francisco  authority  but  Mr.  Hoover 
fortimately  plans  to  continue  his  activity 
in  the  transit  field  as  special  consultant 
on  technical  problems.  I  am  sure  his 
continued  availability  as  an  adviser  will 
be  welcomed  by  planners  and  manage- 
ments in  many  sections  of  the  coimtry. 


RETIREMENT  OF  DISTINGUISHED 
CHIEF  ENGINEER  OF  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO BAY  AREA  RAPID  TRANSIT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
pressing  problem  of  reliable,  comfortable, 
fast,  and  safe  mass  transportation  is  one 


ALASELA  WATER  TRANSPORTATION 
STUDY  UNDERTAKEN 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  last 
fall  Commissioner  George  H.  Hearn,  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  visited 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  spoke  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  port  of  Seattle  on  the  ob- 
servance of  Seattle-Alaska  Day,  and  later 
before  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  An- 
chorage, Alaska.  Although  Commis- 
sioner Hearn  at  that  time  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission for  a  period  of  only  3  months,  he 
displayed  an  impressive  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  transportation 
problems  of  Alaska.  At  the  close  of 
Commissioner  Hearn's  address  in  An- 
chorage, he  pledged  that  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  would  immediately 
undertake  a  study  of  the  entire  Alaska 
trade.  I  have  been  advised  that  this 
pledge  has  been  kept.  The  study  is  well 
underway,  and  full  cooperation  is  being 
given  by  all  interests  concerned.  We  in 
Alaska  look  forward  to  the  completion 
of  this  important  undertaking. 

I  request  that  the  addresses  given  by 
Mr.  Hearn  in  Seattle  and  in  Anchorage, 


on  October  23  and  26,  respectively,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Remarks  of  Commissioneb  Geoege  H.  Heabn, 

OF  Federal  Martiime  Commission,  Before 

THE  Alaska  and  Maritime  Division  of  the 

Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Port  of 

Seattle  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  (Xtober  23, 

1964 

I  was  pleased  to  receive  your  kind  invita- 
tion to  speak  here  today  on  the  occasion  of 
your  observance  of  Seattle-Alaska  Day. 

This  visit  has  afforded  me  my  first  opportu- 
nity to  return  to  your  great  port  since  1945 
while  serving  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Iowa.  To 
return  to  your  rugged  and  beautiful  country- 
side is  a  most  refreshing  experience,  to  ob- 
serve the  operation  of  your  port  is  an  educa- 
tional benefit,  and  by  visiting  with  you  who 
make  this  Northwest  Gateway  hum,  I  am 
convinced  that  your  steady  growth  is  more 
than  a  fortuitous  circumstance  and  that  the 
attainment  of  your  continuing  progress  is 
assured. 

As  you  may  know,  this  opportunity  to  meet 
with  j'ou  represent*  my  first  public  expression 
since  President  Johnson  appointed  me  as  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
in  late  July.  And  while  I  have  been  "on 
board"  so  to  speak,  only  3  months,  neither 
the  steamship  and  its  related  industries  nor 
the  regulation  of  transportation  are  new  to 
me. 

As  a  recently  appointed  member  of  a  fair- 
ly new  regulatory  agency.  I  would  be  less 
than  frank  to  imply  that  I  or  we  could  offer 
a  panacea  for  all  the  alleged  shipping  ills. 
However,  to  commence  to  regulate  in  accord- 
ance with  the  new  Shipping  Act  Is  our  obli- 
gation. However,  we  do  not  wish  to  over- 
regulate  but  to  blend  all  of  our  efforts,  those 
of  the  shippers,  forwarder,  terminal  operator, 
carrier  and  the  Commission  to  advance 
American  commerce  throughout  the  world, 
and  to  insure  an  economically  sound  fleet 
ever  ready  for  national  defense.  I  think  the 
words  of  President  Johnson,  spoken  to  me 
on  the  occasion  of  my  swearing  in,  appro- 
priately summarize  our  aims.  The  Presi- 
dent said:  "The  maritime  world  is  a  highly 
competitive  world.  I  very  much  want  us  all 
to  do  all  we  can  to  strengthen  the  thrust  of 
this  Nation's  competitiveness,  its  competi- 
tiveness on  the  sealanes  of  the  world's 
oceans."  Now  let  us  relate  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  to 
this  mandate. 

First,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  failed  to  ob- 
serve the  tremendous  maritime  growth  of  the 
port  of  Seattle.  While  Alaska  remains  as 
your  principal  customer,  I  am  happy  to  note 
that  cargoes  leaving  this  port — some  origi- 
nating far  to  the  east  of  this  great  State — 
are  carried  to  the  entire  free  world,  that 
you  have  attracted  the  services  of  more  than 
90  steamship  lines,  and,  very  Imjwrtantly, 
that  you  are  continually  engaged  in  project- 
ing by  enormous  proportions  the  terminal 
facilities  that  grace  Elliott  Bay  which  are 
second  to  none. 

I  want  to  address  myself  in  a  few  mo- 
ments— and  In  some  detail — to  the  Alaska 
trade.  But  before  doing  so,  I  would  like  in 
some  degree  to  give  you  my  impressions  to 
date  of  the  Commission's  role  In  the  scheme 
of  transportation  regxxlation. 

The  organic  statutes  that  clothe  \is  with 
regulatory  authority,  of  course,  are  the  Ship- 
ping Act  and  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act. 
Each  is  limited  to  common  carriers  by  water, 
and  the  latter,  insofar  as  the  Commission 
is  concerned,  relates  to  the  offshore  domestic 
trades — Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico, 
principally. 

Under  the  Shipping  Act,  which  has  been 
kept  up  to  date  since  Its  passage  In  1916. 
In  no  smaU  measure,  by  the  sage  and  erudite 
stewardship    of     Senators    MACNrsoN     and 
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Bartlett  together  with  their  colleagues  in 
the  House,  our  jurisdiction  extends  to  com- 
mon carriers  by  water,  terminal  operators 
and  freight  forwarders.  Freight  forwarders, 
particularly  important  to  shippers  not  at 
seaboard,  now  must  be  licensed.  The  licens- 
ing statute,  together  with  the  Commission's 
regulations  in  furtherance  of  that  statute. 
Insure  that  those  shippers  who  avail  them- 
selves of  the  services  of  freight  forwarders, 
are  employing  experts.  And  the  experts  are 
of  demonstrated  and  bonded  integrity  whose 
services  are  offered  at  reasonable  and  non- 
discriminatory rates  and  conditions.  Before 
the  licensing  amendment  to  the  act.  for- 
warders merely  had  to  register  with  the  old 
Federal  Maritime  Board,  and  there  were  some 
1,721  registered  forwarders.  Now  with  the 
licensing  provision  of  the  act  that  number 
has  been  reduced  to  about  800.  The  Com- 
mission, of  course,  met  the  heavy  task  of 
analyzing  every  license  application  and  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  the  backlog  of  license  ap- 
plications today  does  not  exceed  30.  This 
action  has  Insured  all  that  the  forwarders 
now  seeking  to  serve  are  dependable,  hard- 
working firms  attempting  to  make  our  water- 
borne  commerce  more  productive. 

As  to  terminal  operators,  I  want  you  to 
know  that  there  are  about  400  entities 
throughout  the  United  States  engaging  In 
this  most  necessary  enterprise.  The  port  of 
Seattle  and  the  Northwest  Marine  Terminals 
Association,  if  I  may  say  so.  are  enlightened 
examples  of  the  important  role  played  by 
terminals — serving  both  ship  and  cargo — In 
the  scheme  of  our  oceanborne  commerce. 
In  1959.  as  all  terminal  men  know,  a  question 
arose  as  to  whether  terminal  leases — leases 
between  persons  subject  to  our  Jurisdiction 
relating  to  properties  on  which  terminal 
operations  are  conducted — were  subject  to 
the  filing  and  approval  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 15.  This  interpretation  was  novel. 
Therefore,  hxmdreds  of  leases  overnight  be- 
came subject  to  the  onerous  penalty  of  $1,000 
per  day  fine  merely  because  these  leases  were 
not  filed  with  the  Board.  This  inadvertently 
came  about  simply  because  the  terminal 
operators  were  relying  upon  the  policy  then 
existing. 

The  Commission,  early  this  year,  brought 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress, 
and  through  the  efforts  of  Senator  Magnu- 
SON.  a  moratorium  was  added  to  the  Ship- 
ping Act.  This  moratorium  resulted  in  the 
exoneration  of  the  penalty  provisions  of  the 
act  provided  they  were  promptly  filed  with 
the  Commission  for  scrutiny  and  consequent 
approval,  modification  or  disapproval.  I 
want  you  to  know  that  since  that  time — 
February  9.  1964 — the  Commission  has  re- 
viewed over  1,500  lease  agreements  and  has 
the  modest  backlog  of  only  40.  and  we  antic- 
ipate that  this  backlog  will  be  resolved 
within  the  next  month. 

Incidentally,  as  proof  of  my  claim  that  we 
are  not  trying  to  be  overregulators.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  lease 
agreements  reviewed  by  the  Commission 
since  February  were  fovmd  not  to  be  subject 
to  the  filing  provisions  of  section  15, 
and  therefore,  did  not  require  approval,  dis- 
approval or  modification.  Consequently,  I 
think  you  will  agree  that  our  policy  is  not 
one  of  overreaching  our  authority. 

In  addition,  we  have  been  busy  with  re- 
spect to  all  the  carriers  in  our  foreign  trades. 
Our  obligations  to  these  trades,  though  not;j 
quite    as    detailed    as    those    regarding    our 
domestic  trades,  are  indeed  broad. 

Under  the  1961  amendments  to  the  Ship- 
ping Act.  the  Commission  was  charged  with 
considering  and  judging  the  lawfulness  of 
dual  rate  contracts  in  most  of  our  foreign 
trades  I  am  sure  that  I  need  not  remind 
you  that  this  undertaking  was  a  substantial 
one.  I  belle *'e  the  Commission  can  be  proud 
of  Its  accomplishments  in  this  field.  The 
result — to  my  way  of  thinking — has  been  a 


form  of  contract  that  ennobles  that  delicate 
balance  of  interests  between  shippers  and 
carriers.  The  conference  carriers  have  been 
afforded  a  contract  system  whereby  they  can 
discourage  speculators  from  disrupting  the 
trade,  and  shippers  enjoy  the  protection  of 
dual  rate  contracts,  which,  for  the  first  time, 
afford  them  substantial  rights.  An  Impor- 
tant provision  of  the  1961  amendments,  too. 
Is  the  requirement  that  every  carrier  file 
his  foreign  rates,  both  Inbound  and  out- 
bound, with  the  Commission.  For  the  first 
time  all  shippers  can  apprise  themselves  of 
the  going  traxisportatlon  rate  before  they 
make  a  foreign  sale.  And  by  the  way,  armed 
with  rate  data  previously  unavailable  to 
the  Commission,  we  are  examining  the  dis- 
parities between  inbound  and  outbound 
movements  in  given  trades,  and,  more  im- 
portantly, disparities  between  freight  rates 
from  U.S.  ports  and  from  foreign  ports  to 
common  trade  markets. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear,  how- 
ever, that  a  rate  disparity,  In  my  opinion, 
Is  not  unlawful,  per  se.  There  are.  of  course, 
many,  many  factors  which  go  into  the  laid 
down  cost  of  American  goods  In  the  foreign 
marketplace — and  ocean  freight  although 
Important  is  but  one  of  them.  But  the  mere 
existance  of  disparities,  entitles  American 
exporters  to  Commission  scrutiny  of  them. 
They  may  be  completely  Justifiable,  but  we 
would  be  remiss,  once  having  noticed  them, 
to  summarily  assume  that  they  have  no  ad- 
verse effect  upon  our  foreign  commerce. 

The  shipping  public  has  a  right  to  expect 
rates  and  services  that  will  enable  them  to 
compete  In  world  markets.  In  those  In- 
stances where  there  Is  an  Indication  that 
such  services  are  not  being  offered  by  those 
segments  of  the  industry  subject  to  our 
Jurisdiction,  you  can  expect  that  this  Com- 
mission will  do  its  duty. 

This  particular  phase  of  our  regulatory 
work,  of  course,  is  only  In  keeping  with  the 
objectives  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  and  this  administration's  continuing 
efforts  to  "sell  American"  and  to  overcome 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

Our  foreign  sales  this  year  are  expected  to 
reach  a  new  high — $24.7  billion  worth  of 
goods — an  Increase  of  more  than  $2  billion 
over  1963  alone.  Under  the  aegis  of  this 
aggressive  export  program,  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  for  the  first  3  years  of  this 
administration,  represented  a  decrease  of 
33  percent  in  the  balance-of-payment  struc- 
ture over  the  preceding  3  years.  In  addition, 
our  gold  outflow  has  been  cut  by  more  than 
80  percent  since  1960.  It  has  dropped  from 
$1.7  billion  in  1960  to  less  than  $0.4  billion 
m  1963. 

Accordingly,  I  am  pleased  to  observe  that 
nine  "E's"  for  excellence  have  been  bestowed 
upon  Washington  firms  under  the  trade  ex- 
pansion program.  My  congratulations  to  you 
who  have  achieved  this  accolade. 

Now,  If  I  may,  I  want  to  revert  to  our 
domestic  regulatory  problems  and  particu- 
larly to  the  Seattle-Alaska  trade.  We  are 
all  aware  of  the  unusual — almost  complete — 
dependence  of  our  49th  State  upon  water 
transportation.  We  are  aware  as  well,  of  the 
Commission's  regulatory  responsibility  re- 
specting water  transportation  to  and  from 
Alaska.  That  responsibility  is  almost  as  com- 
plete. I  dare  say.  as  your  Public  Utility  Com- 
mission's Jurisdiction  over  gas  and  electric 
rates  here  in  Seattle.  While  a  carrier  does 
not  have  to  be  "certificated"  or  "franchlsed" 
to  enter  the  trade,  he  Is  protected  by  our 
cabotage  laws  from  foreign  competition.  And 
once  in  the  trade,  he  is  required  to  treat 
without  discrimination  all  who  use  his  serv- 
ices and  he  must  offer  his  services  at  rates 
which  are  Just  and  reasonable.  It  Is  this 
rate  responsibility  which  casts  a  weighty 
public  trust  upon  the  Commission.  You  who 
ship  to  Alaska  are  fortunate:  three  large 
carriers   and  many  "supplemental"  carriers, 


If  I  may  borrow  a  phrase  from  my  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  days,  compete  for  your  car- 
goes. 

Let's  look  at  the  rate  situation.  Just  the 
other  day,  the  Commission  announced  the 
termination  of  Its  formal  Investigation  of  the 
Alaskan  rate  structure.  That  case — docket 
No.  881 — began  In  January  1960.  During  the 
pendency  of  that  case  changes  of  such  mag- 
nitude have  occurred  that  the  record,  I  am 
advised,  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  trade 
as  It  exists  today.  Coastwise  Line  no  longer 
serves  the  trade;  single-factor  Joint  rates, 
covering  the  combined  services  of  water  and 
rail  carriers,  are  now  permitted  under  Pub- 
lic Law  87-595  of  August  1962.  and  such 
rates  are  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Less  expensive  and  more  efficient  cargo 
handling  methods  have  been  Introduced  Into 
the  trade.  Alaska  Steam  Is  continuing  ita 
program  of  contalnerlzation.  and  only  this 
year  It  converted  two  of  Its  vessels  to  full  van 
ships  each  capable  of  carrying  200  24-foot 
vans.  I  understand  that  this  conversion 
alone  will  increase  Alaska  Steam's  van  lift- 
ing potential  by  4.400  units  per  year. 

Nor  has  Puget  Sound  Alaska  Van  Lines 
remained  complacent.  Whereas  its  modern 
barges  were  capable  of  carrying  24-foot  vans 
exclusively  when  docket  881  was  Initiated, 
It  has  expanded  Its  service  to  Include  rail- 
car  barges  capable  of  lifting  30  to  42  rail  cars 
per  sailing.  Also  we  have  a  new  carrier  on 
the  scene — Sea  Land — which  operates  two 
C-4  type  vessels  offering  both  a  container 
and  a  break-bulk  service.  Consequently, 
competition  for  your  cargo  offerings  is  in  the 
Increase  and  that  Is  a  healthy  omen. 

In  addition  to  these  Innovations  dictated 
by  managerial  Judgments — there  are  changed 
conditions  wrought  by  the  terrible  earth- 
quake in  Alaska  last  March.  While  this 
tragedy's  Impact  upon  the  Alaska  trade  Is 
not  yet  completely  ascertainable,  we  do  know 
that  the  principal  rail  belt  ports  have  been 
severely  damaged  and  their  efficiency  terribly 
Impaired.  Consequently,  we  anticipate  the 
movement  of  an  increased  volume  of  normal 
commercial  freight  plus  the  movement  of 
new  types  of  cargo  to  Alaska. 

In  light  of  these  changes,  the  Commis- 
sion has  instructed  the  staff  to  undertake  a 
detailed  study  of  the  rate  structure  and  over- 
all conditions  of  the  trade.  This  study  will 
be  undertaken  and  concluded  in  the  most 
thorough   and   most   expeditious   manner. 

Now,  It  may  be  asked,  why  a  staff  study? 
Apart  from  the  very  real  changes  In  the  trade, 
the  Commission  on  June  17,  1964,  has  put 
Into  effect  Its  general  order  No.  11.  After 
carriers  have  compiled  with  the  filing  require- 
ment of  that  order,  the  task  of  analyzing 
general  rate  levels,  traffic  projections,  and  in- 
dividual conunodity  rates  should  be  more 
scientific,  less  burdensome  and  less  expen- 
sive, and — most  Importantly,  less  time  con- 
suming. Further,  In  view  of  Public  Law  87- 
595.  whereby  single  factor  Joint  rates  In- 
volving both  a  water  carrier  and  a  rail  car- 
rier may  be  filed  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  our  staff.  In  undertaking 
Its  study,  has  been  Instructed  to  consult 
with  the  ICC  so  that  the  report  that  Is  given 
to  us  win  be  as  thorough  as  possible. 

There  Is  one  point  which  I  want  to  make 
perfectly  clear.  I  have  never  been  a  sub- 
scriber to  that  school  of  thought  which  ac- 
cepts regulation  for  regulation's  sake.  Last 
December,  President  Johnson  in  addressing 
himself  to  the  heads  of  regulatory  agencies 
directed  them  to  reassess  and  to  reevaluate 
the  regulatory  role.  He  challenged  them,  "to 
evaluate  our  sights,  to  measure  our  per- 
formance by  quality  rather  than  quantity; 
to  concern  ourselves  with  new  areas  of  co- 
operation before  we  concern  ourselves  with 
new  areas  of  control." 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  a  regulatory 
program  cannot  result  In  a  tangible  benefit — 
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less  costly  or  more  efficient  service,  increased 
exports  and  Imports,  In  short  the  fostering 
of  our  public  Interest — regulation  serves  no 
useful  piu-pose.  But  I  do  believe  that  the 
licensing  and  regulation  of  forwarders  and 
their  business  practices,  the  concern  over  the 
practices  of  terminal  operators,  and  most  Im- 
portantly, the  continuing  attention  to  steam- 
ship conferences  operating  In  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  are  impor- 
tant activities.  Our  commerce  Includes  not 
only  steamship  lines,  and  terminal  opera- 
tors and  freight  forwarders,  but  also  ship- 
pers and  consignees  and  consumers  as  well. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  say  that  shipping  costs, 
and  I  Include  accessorial  services,  should  be 
geared  to  a  level  whereby  cargo  Is  Induced 
to  move  and  whereby  those  offering  the  serv- 
ices are  compensated  for  their  Investments, 
but  It  Is  an  entirely  different  matter  to  apply 
that  universal  theory  to  the  particular. 
Nevertheless,  that,  as  I  see  It,  Is  what  the 
Commission  Is  charged  with,  and  that  Is 
what  we  are  going  to  do. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  emphasize  the  man- 
date President  Johnson  gave  me  on  July  22, 
1964:  "I  think  we  are  making  some  progress 
In  Increasing  our  trade.  We  are  encouraged 
by  the  gains  last  year  that  we  made  and  this 
year,  but  those  of  us  who  give  some  thought 
to  these  fields  know  that  we  must  do  a  great 
deal  more  and  we  are  going  to.  One  place 
where  more  can  be  done  Is  in  improving  the 
efaclency  of  the  Maritime  Commission,  to 
cut  through  delays  that  Impede  the  competi- 
tiveness of  our  shippers,  and  to  make  de- 
cisions fairly.  Justly,  and  most  importantly, 
promptly." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  in  taking  the  oath 
of  office  I  am  pledged  to  that  task. 

Remarks  of  Commissioner  George  H.  Hearn 

OF  Federal  Maritime  Commission  Before 

THE  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Anchorage, 

Alaska,  on  October  26, 1964 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  today  in  the 
State  of  Alaska,  and  this  splendid  "All 
America  City."  Pew  cities  have  won  this 
accolade,  and  I  am  sure  that  none  Is  as  young 
as  yours — Incorporated  as  recently  as  1920. 
And  none,  certainly,  has  absorbed  a  popula- 
tion growth  of  from  3,000  Just  prior  to  World 
War  II  to  more  than  80,000  today. 

After  being  here  for  only  a  short  time, 
I  must  confess  to  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
magnificence  of  the  natural  beauty  of  this 
State  and  by  the  warmth  and  dynamic  spirit 
of  your  people.  I  wish  that  time  permitted 
an  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  your 
unexcelled  hunting  and  fishing  and  enjoy, 
leisurely,  the  awesome  beauty  of  yovu-  great 
State.  Nevertheless,  to  be  here  with  Senator 
Bartlett  and  yourselves  is  a  very  worthwhile 
and  pleasant  experience. 

Your  phenomenal  growth  rate  is  no  mere 
accident.  And  your  continued  progress,  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  In  new  as  well  as  familiar 
fields  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  anyone 
who  has  been  here. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  visit  your  terminal 
on  Knik  Arm  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  have 
not  seen  a  more  up-to-date  terminal  facility 
anyplace  in  the  United  States.  My  hearty 
congratulations  to  you  who  had  the  fore- 
sight and  determination  to  overcome  many 
real  obstacles  in  establishing  the  port  of 
Anchorage.  The  heavy  financial  investment 
in  this  terminal  by  a  city  of  this  size  Is  in- 
deed a  declaration  of  faith  and  self-confi- 
dence. Because  the  cargo-handling  gear  is 
so  modern,  vessel  outturn  time  here  Is  half 
that  of  most  U.S.  ports.  And  your  utilization 
of  Icebreakers,  proposed  this  year  for  the 
first  time  on  a  regular  basis.  Is  particularly 
laudable.  Converting  Anchorage  from  an  8- 
to  a  12-month  port  will  redound  to  the  eco- 
nomic betterment  of  the  entire  Rail  Belt  area 
and  consequently  to  the  entire  State. 

Recently,  the  Alaska  trade  has  been  en- 
hanced by  the  addition  of  Sea  Land — a  new 


carrier,  and  a  carrier  that  serves  this  State 
directly  through  this  port.  Competition  for 
Alaska's  cargoes  is  on  the  increase,  and  that 
Is  a  healthy  sign.  To  my  mind,  it  is  a  con- 
crete expression  that  experienced  business- 
men have  Joined  you  In  yotir  declaration  of 
faith  by  their  substantial  investments. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  for  only  3  months  and 
I  want  you  to  know  that  the  Commission,  al- 
though it  is  a  small  agency — and  a  com- 
paratively new  one — plays  a  very  important 
role  in  the  scheme  of  water  transportation. 
And,  neither  the  limitation  of  the  size  of  our 
staff  nor  the  magnitude  of  the  task  assigned 
will  daunt  us  in  carrying  out  our  weighty  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Our  regulatory  role,  of  course,  is  impor- 
tant to  the  steamship  industry,  to  the  termi- 
nal industry  and  to  ocean  freight  forwarders. 
It  Is  equally  important  to  shippers  and  con- 
signees. Because  freight  rates  are  reflected  in 
the  price  of  the  goods  bought  by  consumers, 
our  role  is  of  paramount  importance.  It  Is 
my  view  that  consumers  are  especially  re- 
ferred to  in  that  phrase  which  permeates 
the  entire  warp  and  woof  of  every  every  reg- 
ulatory fabric.  A  familiar  phrase  which 
reads — "the  public  interest."  And  there  is 
no  group  of  consumers  more  aware  of  our 
regulatory  responsibilities  to  them  than  you 
people  here  in  Alaska.  This  is  so,  perhaps, 
because  your  economy  so  depends  upon 
water  transportation.  But  I  would  be  some- 
what remiss  if  I  failed  to  acknowledge  that 
your  representatives  in  the  Congress,  par- 
ticularly Senator  Bartlett,  have  been  es- 
pecially articulate  in  establishing  and  nur- 
turing this  consumer  Interest  on  your  behalf. 

All  this,  of  course,  leads  me  naturally  into 
the  ocean  rate  situation  concerning  Alaska. 
But  before  I  get  into  that,  I  believe  I  should 
tell  you  generally  about  my  impression  of  the 
Commission  and  its  work. 

Our  administrative  authority  stems  from 
the  Shipping  Act  and  the  Intercoastal  Ship- 
ping Act.  The  former,  enacted  in  1916, 
relates,  in  the  main,  to  our  foreign  com- 
merce and  the  overseeing  of  common  carriers, 
particularly  conferences  of  carriers  In  our 
foreign  trades.  Our  authority  in  the  for- 
eign trades  is  not  nearly  as  detailed  or  speci- 
fic as  is  our  authority  In  the  offshore  domes- 
tic trades.    It  is.  nevertheless,  weighty. 

Our  stewardship  respecting  our  foreign 
commerce  is  not  of  grave  concern  to  you. 
But  I  want  you  to  know  that  this  State,  this 
port,  and  shippers  and  consignees  here  will 
become  additionally  involved  with  the  Com- 
mission when  your  trade  with  foreign  na- 
tions grows,  as  it  must,  as  you  harness  your 
powers,  tap  your  natural  wealth,  and  devote 
your  acumen  to  exporting  as  well  as  import- 
ing. 

Now  I  want  to  get  back  to  our  regulatory 
authority  In  the  domestic  trades.  The 
economy  of  this  great  State  is  tied  directly 
to  water  transportation.  A  healthy  econom- 
ic environment  in  this  Stat*  requires  a  most 
advanced  and  dependable  ocean  transporta- 
tion system  at  rates  which  allow  a  reasonable 
return  on  prudent  Investment.  Such  a  rate 
structure  would  result  In  the  attainment  of 
our  equitable  balance  between  shipper  and 
carrier  Interests.  This  balance  will  insure 
that  the  prices  ultimately  paid  by  consumers 
for  goods  which  originate  in  the  lower  48  are 
not  inordinately  high  because  of  water  trans- 
portation costs. 

Our  authority  over  domestic  rates  is  spelled 
out  In  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act  of  1933. 
Under  that  statute  the  Commission  has  the 
power  to  determine  whether  given  rates  are 
fair  and  reasonable  and  are  therefore  law- 
ful. If  not,  we  have  the  authority  to  de- 
termine what  rates  constitute  Just  and  rea- 
sonable maximum  or  mlnlmiun,  or  maximum 
and  minimum  rates,  and  order  them  en- 
forced. You  will  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  we 
have  ample  authority  to  review  rates — both 
the  general  level  of  rates  and  the  level  of  in- 


dividual rates — in  your  trade.  We  do  not, 
however,  have  licensing  authority  to  deter- 
mine who  may  enter  the  trade. 

Alaska,  I  believe,  has  attracted  able  and 
diverse  entrepreneurs  to  this  service.  You 
have  competitive  services  provided  by  the 
big  three — Alaska  Steamship  Co..  Puget 
Sound  Alaska  Van  Lines,  and  Sea  Land,  and 
you  have  at  your  disposal  a  host  of  smaller 
carriers  who  serve  a  wide  range  of  ports. 
Consequently,  transportation  services  are 
improving,  and  we  at  the  Commission  intend 
to  undertake  the  obligations  of  oxir  office 
to  insure  that  service  to  Alaska  will  benefit 
from  the  protection  that  Congress  intended 
when  it  vested  us  with  rate  responsibility. 
This  authority  Is  almost  as  complete  as  the 
rate  responsibility  of  commissions  which  reg- 
ulate your  electric  companies. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  am  sure  you 
are  all  aware  of  it.  the  Commission  an- 
nounced its  decision  in  docket  881.  That 
was  an  investigation  Into  general  increases 
in  rates  in  the  Alaskan  trade — primarily  the 
Seattle-Alaska  trade.  I  did  not  participate 
in  that  proceeding  since  it  commenced  in 
January  1960  and  was  decided  in  mid-July  of 
this  year,  prior  to  my  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Conamlsslon.  I  think 
it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  rec- 
ord In  docket  881  bears  little  relationship  to 
the  Alaska  trade  as  It  now  ejtlsts. 

Since  1960,  changes  of  the  first  magnitude 
have  occurred.  Alaska  Steam — identified 
with  this  great  State  for  over  65  years — has 
prominently  upgraded  Its  service.  It  has 
changed  from  substantial  break-bulk  car- 
rier to  a  container  carrier.  During  the  past 
it  furthered  its  conversion  program  to  ac- 
commodate an  additional  4,400  units  per 
year  and,  I  understand,  it  intends  to  fur- 
ther modernize  Its  service.  Puget  Sound 
Alaska  Van  Lines,  too.  Is  presently  refining  Its 
already  modern  service  to  Include  railcar 
barges.  These  improvements,  I  sincerely 
hope,  will  result  in  cost  savings  which  will 
ultimately  be  reflected  in  consumer  costs 
here.  The  comparatively  new  service  offered 
by  Sea  Land — a  seasoned  container  carrier — 
calling  directly  here  in  Anchorage,  with  ves- 
sels appropriately  named  Anchorage  and 
Seattle,  should  result,  by  these  improved 
services.  In  economies  that  will  benefit  the 
consumers  here  in  Alaska. 

I  understand  further,  that  new  methods 
of  handling  cargo — methods  that  are  less  ex- 
pensive than  heretofore — and  more  efficient 
than  existed  in  1960,  have  become  common- 
place. These  innovations  augur  a  healthier 
rate  climate,  and  we  look  forward  to  tangible 
benefits  from  their  use. 

In  addition,  we  now  have  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  87-595  of  August  1962.  which  per- 
mit the  filing  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  of  single-factor  Joint  rates  cov- 
ering both  land  and  water  carriers.  The  im- 
pact of  that  statutory  provision  on  the  trade 
has  not  yet  been  fully  ascertained,  but  It  Is 
a  factor  that  must  be  considered  in  making  a 
sound  Judgment  of  the  rate  structure  in  the 
trade. 

Your  tragic  experience  of  last  Good  Fri- 
day, of  course,  has  affected  both  the  trade 
and  the  rate  picture,  to  say  the  least.  How- 
ever, because  of  your  again  exhibiting  the 
determination  that  enabled  you  to  carve  out 
of  a  wilderness  this  great  State,  you  have  re- 
placed worldwide  sympathy  and  concern  with 
deep  admiration  by  your  truly  remarkable 
recovery. 

There  is  a  development  within  the  Com- 
mission itself,  which  portends  to  a  more 
scientific  approach  to  rate  analysis  In  the 
trade — and  It  applies  to  rate  levels  generally 
and  to  Individual  commodity  rates.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  Commission's  General  Order 
No.  11.  promulgated  only  last  June.  Under 
that  order,  carriers  In  the  domestic  trades 
are  required  to  file  such  Information  with 
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the  Commission  that  will  enable  us  to  an- 
alyze rate  levels  In  an  orderly,  relatively 
Inexpensive,  and  expeditious  manner.  Fil- 
ings as  a  result  of  that  order  are  not  yet 
complete,  but  we  are  approaching  the  day 
when  its   fruit   will   be  meaningful. 

In  view  of  all  of  these  changes,  our  staff 
has  been  directed  to  conduct  a  study  into 
the  entire  Alaska  trade.  My  pledge  to  you 
today  Is  that  this  undertaking  will  be  un- 
dertaken promptly,  thoroughly,  and  efB- 
clently.  In  order  to  assure  as  thorough  a 
study  as  possible,  the  active  cooperation  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
State  of  Alaska,  and  the  Alaska  Railroad 
will  be  sought. 

In  closing.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  have 
always  subscribed  to  that  philosophy  th.it 
"Justice  delayed  is  Justice  denied."  and  I  am 
particularly  mindful  of  President  Johnson's 
admonition  to  me  upon  the  occasion  of  my 
taking  office,  that  decisions  must  be  made 
"fairly.  Justly,  and  most  importantly, 
promptly."    Thank  you  very  much. 


MINERAL  PRODUCTION  IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  State  of  Alaska  has  long 
been  known  for  its  rich  deposits  of  un- 
tapped minerals,  only  a  disturbingly 
small  part  of  this  potential  has  ever  been 
realized. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  at- 
tempts at  cooperation  between  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  of  the  Alaska  Division  of 
Mines  and  Minerals,  and  private  indus- 
try. These  efforts  sometimes  have  re- 
sulted in  successful  exploration  ventures; 
others  have  tested  the  potential  of 
known  deposits.  The  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, that  mineral  production  in  Alaska 
has  never  equaled  the  potential  which 
exploration  efforts  indicate  is  there. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  a  few  ex- 
ceptions. The  great  gold  discovery  and 
exploitation  of  the  early  years  of  this 
centui-y  was  the  most  noteworthy.  Ken- 
necott  Coppers  intensive  mining  of  a 
deposit  at  McCarthy.  Alaska,  from  the 
time  of  the  First  World  War  through  the 
1920's.  was  another.  Then,  in  recent 
years,  we  have  had  the  encouraging 
growth  of  oil  exploration  and  discovery 
around  the  Cook  Inlet  Basin. 

However,  the  overall  picture  remains 
a  sad  one.  A  recent  report  by  the  Min- 
eral Resource  Office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  located  at  Juneau.  Alaska,  points 
up  for  all  of  us  the  pitiful  state  of  the 
Alaska  mlnincr  industry.  The  output  of 
gold  in  1964.  so  the  report  states,  dropped 
to  62.500  ounces — S2.19  million.  This 
amount  is  the  smallest  quantity  pro- 
duced in  70  years,  with  the  exception  of 
the  World  War  11  year  of  1944. 

The  figures  for  coal  production  wei*e 
lower  in  1964  than  in  the  pre\ious  year. 
Next  year  may  see  an  even  more  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  amount  of  coal 
produced  in  Alaska,  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  recently  announced  its 
decision  to  convert  its  two  large  Anchor- 
age installations.  Elmendorf  Air  Force 
Base  and  Fort  Richardson,  to  natural 
gas.  backed  up  by  a  standby  oil-fired 
system. 

Mercury  production  in  1964  amounted 
to  340  flasks.  This  was  10  percent  of  the 
1958-62  average  Alaska  production  of 
this  much-needed  metal. 


Last  year  saw  the  closing  of  Alaska's 
only  uranium  mine  for  an  indefinite 
time,  because  no  market  for  the  ore  was 
available. 

The  encouraging  announcement  of  a 
huge  low-grade  iron  ore  deposit  on  the 
Alaska  peninsula  200  miles  southwest  of 
Anchorage  was  considerably  dampened 
by  the  subsequent  and  unpublicized 
statement  by  company  officials  that  the 
new  deposit  would  not  become  an  attrac- 
tive source  of  new  iron  ore  for  another  10 
or  15  years. 

The  recent  Bureau  of  Mines  report,  en- 
titled "Mineral  Production  in  Alaska  in 
1964,"  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  indicates 
how  great  is  this  need  in  one  of  our  50 
States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

MiNER-^L  Production  in  Alaska  in  1964 

The  value  of  1964  mineral  production  in 
Alaska  reached  an  alltime  high  of  $71  mil- 
lion, an  incre.ise  of  5  percent  over  the  pre- 
vious record  year  of  1963  according  to  esti- 
mates of  production  compUed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines.  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Crude  oil  and  natural  gas  from  the 
Kenai  Peninsula  fields  were  again  the  lead- 
ing mineral  commodities,  accounting  for  50 
percent  of  total  value  of  production.  Sand 
and  gravel  maintained  second  rank  with  a 
value  of  S23.3  million,  a  6-percent  increase 
over  the  1963  figxire.  Both  tonnage  and  value 
of  coal  declined  somewhat  from  the  1963 
levels.  Output  of  gold  dropped  to  62,500 
ounces  ($2.19  million),  the  smallest  physical 
quantity  produced  in  70  years  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  World  War  II  year  of  1944. 

Developments  In  the  oil  and  gas  industry 
again  dominated  the  news  in  the  minerals 
field.  Shell  Oil  Co.'s  rapid  move  to  exploit 
its  1963  Middle  Ground  Shoal  oil  find.  Pan 
American  Petroleum  Corp.'s  oil  discovery, 
also  at  Middle  Ground  Shoal,  and  increased 
exploration  activity  on  the  Arctic  Slope  fea- 
tured the  developments.  Shell  Installed  a 
huge  drilling  platform  with  146-foot  tubular 
legs  in  90  feet  of  water  at  Middle  Ground 
Shoal  In  Cook  Inlet.  Designed  for  year- 
round  operations,  the  platform  had  2 
decks,  quarters  for  50  men,  a  173-foot  drill- 
ing tower  and  other  support  facilities.  The 
tubular  legs  of  the  installation  were  designed 
to  provide  oil  storage  when  the  rig  Is  in  op- 
eration. The  platform  was  to  serve  as  a  per- 
manent drilling  and  production  site  for  the 
Shell  Middle  Ground  Shoal  lease.  Shell 
planned  to  drill  32  wells  from  the  platform, 
with  initial  drilling  scheduled  to  begin 
shortly  after  the  start  of  the  year.  Standard 
Oil  Co.  01  California  and  Richfield  Oil  Corp. 
were  coventurers  with  Shell  in  the  project. 

Pan  American  brought  in  a  major  well  with 
Middle  Ground  Shoal  No.  4  in  Cook  Inlet 
about  3  miles  north  of  the  Shell  find. 
Cumulative  tests  from  eight  zones  in  a  1.500- 
foot  pay  section  showed  5.100  barrels  per  day. 
Skelly  Oil  Co.,  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  and 
Sinclair  Oil  Co.  were  participants  with  Pan 
American  in  the  venture. 

In  other  notable  developments  in  petro- 
leum. Shell  Oil  brought  in  North  Cook  Inlet 
No.  1  at  a  rate  of  2.270  barrels  per  day  of 
53  degree  gravity  oil.  The  well  was  approx- 
imately 3  miles  north-northeast  of  Pan  Amer- 
ican's Cook  Inlet  No.  1-A,  also  a  producer. 
This  confirmation  of  the  Cook  Inlet-State 
discovery  and  Pan  American's  confirmation 
of  the  Middle  Ground  Shoal  discovery  gave 
added  strength  to  estimates  that  Cook  Inlet 
would  prove  to  be  a  major  oil  province.  The 
two  new  fields  and  the  Swanson  River  unit 
on  the  Kenal  Peninsula  were  Important  addi- 
tions to  Alaska's  economic  resources. 


Table  1. — Preliminary  estimate,  mineral  pro- 
duction  in   Alaska,   1964 


Mineral 


Coal  (bituminous) 

tliousiind  sliort  tons.. 

Oold troy  ounces . . 

Mercury .7fV pound  flivsk.s.. 

Natural  tms.  ..million  cubic  feet. . 
Petroleum  (cnitle) 

tliousand  42-f;allon  barrels.. 
Sand  and  gravel 

thousand  short  tons.. 

Silver troy  ounces. . 

Value  of  items  that  cannot  be  dis- 
closed: Coal,  gem  stones,  i)lati- 
num-group  met-iis,  uranium, 
stone,  peat 


Quantity 


799 

62,  .100 

340 

5.982 

11.030 

21,000 
7.300 


Value 
(thou- 
sands) 


Tot;d . 


(') 

$2,188 

104 

1,610 

33.880 

23.300 
9 


9.931 


71.022 


'  I  ncludcd  with  value  of  items  that  cannot  l)e  disclosed. 

A  gas  well  drilled  4  miles  south  of  Point 
Barrow  in  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4 
to  provide  gas  for  residents  of  Barrow  struck 
gas  at  2,300  feet.  Over  a  12-hour  test,  the 
well  produced  sufficiently  to  supply  both 
Government  and  civilian  demand.  Barrow 
Utilities.  Inc.,  a  native  cooperative,  was  to 
handle  distribution  and  sale  of  the  gas;  the 
utility  borrowed  from  the  Indian  revolving 
fund  to  finance  the  project. 

The  oil  and  gas  fields  on  the  Kenai  Penin- 
sula came  through  the  Good  Friday  earth- 
quake with  very  little  damage.  The  refinery 
at  Niklski  and  the  20-mlle  Kenal  pipeline 
connecting  it  to  the  Swanson  River  field 
suffered  only  minor  damage  as  did  the  80- 
mlle  gas  line  connecting  the  Union  Oil  Co.- 
Marathon  Oil  Co.  Kenai  unit  gas  field  to 
Anchorage.  Storage  and  marketing  facilities 
at  Anchorage  and  other  south-central  points, 
however,  were  badly  damaged.  Union  set  its 
first  estimate  of  damage  at  $4  million;  Stand- 
ard of  California  said  Its  losses  would  run  to 
several  million.  Both  the  Swanson  River 
field  and  the  Kenal  imit  were  back  to  nor- 
mal operations  within  a  week  of  the  Good 
Friday  quake. 

Both  tonnage  and  value  of  sand  and  gravel 
Increased  over  the  1963  figures.  Average  unit 
value  per  ton  was  $1.11  compared  with  $1.30 
in  1963.  The  State  department  of  highwaj-s. 
or  its  contractors,  were  by  far  the  largest 
producers.  Other  Important  producers  were 
the  Alaska  Railroad,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Among  the  larger  commercial  pro- 
ducers were  Alaska  Redi-Mlx,  S.  S.  Mullen. 
Inc.,  and  Alaska  Aggregate  Corp.  The  effect 
of  the  Alaska  earthquake  was  evident  in  sand 
and  gravel  figures.  Some  commerci.il  pro- 
ducers more  than  doubled  their  1963  results. 
The  Alaska  Railroad,  hardhit  by  quake  dam- 
age at  Anchorage.  Seward,  and  other  points, 
reported  1.6  million  short  tons  versus  60,000 
in  1963. 

Stone,  also  showing  the  effects  of  the  quake. 
Increased  3.2  times  in  physical  volume  and 
2.6  times  in  value.  Much  of  the  material 
was  used  to  overcome  earthquake-caused 
subsidence  that  left  large  sections  of  the 
Seward  highway  and  the  Alaska  Railroad 
below  high  tide.  The  Alaska  Railroad,  the 
department  of  highways,  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  or  their  contractors,  were  the  lead- 
ing producers. 

Results  in  the  coal  Industry  were  some- 
what below  the  1963  figures  in  both  volume 
and  value  of  product;  unit  value  was  slightly 
lower.  As  in  past  years,  the  military  was 
the  chief  consumer  of  Alaska  coals.  Mili- 
tary contracts  for  fiscal  1965  totaled  638.000 
tons  compared  with  650.000  for  1964.  Usi- 
belll  Coal  Mine,  Inc.,  with  341,000  tons  was 
again  the  leading  contractor.  Uslbelll  mined 
coal  from  the  Nenana  (Healy  River)  field. 
Evan  Jones  Coal  Co.  contracted  to  supply 
262.000  tons  from  the  Matanuska  field.  The 
company   was   the   only    contractor   in   the 
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Matanuska  field.  Other  contractors,  both 
in  the  Nenana  field,  were  Vitro  Minerals 
Corp..  25.000  tons  and  Yutan  Construction 
Co..  10,000  tons.     All  Alaska  coal  was  strip 

mined. 

The  future  of  the  State's  coal  induatry 
was  clouded  by  the  advent  of  natural  gas 
into  the  bidding  for  military  fuel  contracts. 
A  bid  by  Alaska  Pii>ellne  Co.  to  supply  Kenal 
unit  gas  to  Fort  Richardson  and  Elmendorf 
Air  Force  Base  on  a  5-year  contract  was  the 
lowest  among  coal,  oil  and  gas  bidders.  The 
Department  of  Defense  was  studying  the 
conversion  of  the  bases  from  coal  to  gas  at 
yearend. 

Value  of  gold  produced  again  dropped 
sharply.  Shutdown  of  major  dredging  op- 
eration. In  the  Fairbanks  district  was  large- 
ly responsible  for  the  decrease.  The  10- 
year  record  of  Alaska  gold  production,  from 
1955  to  1964,  showed  an  almost  unbroken 
decline  from  249,300  ounces  valued  at  $8.7 
million  at  the  start  to  62.500  ounces  at  $2.2 
million  for  1964.  Production  over  this  pe- 
riod was  almost  entirely  from  placer  mines; 
Alaska  had  no  significant  lode  mine  produc- 
tion since  World  War  II  conditions  forced 
the  closing  of  the  gold  mines.  In  spite 
of  the  decline  in  the  gold  industry,  however, 
there  was  some  evidence  of  an  awakening  of 
interest  in  gold  lodes.  Lodes  in  the  Chan- 
dalar,  Fairbanks,  and  Willow  Creek  districts 
vrere  under  exploration,  and  examinations 
:.nd  prospecting  in  these  and  other  districts 
were  increased. 

Office  of  Minerals  Exploration  (OME)  ap- 
proved an  exploration  contract  with  Bonanza 
Gold,  Inc..  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  for  work 
on  an  iron  magnetite  deposit  near  the  old 
Jumbo  Basin  copper  mine  on  Hetta  Inlet, 
Prince  of  Wales  Island.  Bonanza  contracted 
for  diamond  drilling  to  probe  the  deposit 
at  depth.  In  the  Chandalar  district.  Little 
Squaw  Mining  Co.  continued  work  on  gold 
lodes  with  OME  assistance.  Trenching,  road- 
building,  and  airfield  Improvements  to  al- 
low lise  of  C-46  and  C-82  type  cargo  planes 
were  accomplished.  Keystone  Mines  con- 
tinued underground  work  on  the  Nordale 
group  of  gold  lode  claims  in  the  Fairbanks 
district  tmder  an  OME  contract  approved 
in  1963.  Exploration  work  on  a  gold  placer 
deposit  at  Van  Curlers  Bar  on  the  Chena 
River  80  miles  east  of  Fairbanks  was  com- 
pleted with  OME  assistance.  The  operator 
did  not  indicate  whether  an  operation  was 
planned.  An  application  was  filed  for  an 
OME  contract  for  work  on  a  placer  gold  de- 
posit on  Dan  Creek  in  the  Nizina  district. 
The  applicant  proposed  to  explore  and  evalu- 
ate buried  bench  placers  adjacent  to  the 
stream  placers  of  Dan   Creek. 

Goodnews  Bay  Mining  Co.  was  again  the 
only  primary  producer  of  platinum  in  the 
Nation.  Dredging  operations,  conducted  10 
miles  south  of  Platinum  in  the  extreme 
southwest  Kuskokwim  River  region,  also 
yielded  appreciable  quantities  of  other  plati- 
num-group metals.  Physical  volume  of 
product  increased  moderately.  Value  of 
product  increased  significantly,  reflecting 
higher  prices  for  platinum  and  allied  metals. 
The  company  did  not  release  operating  fig- 
ures for  publication. 

Output  and  value  of  mercury  continued 
at  the  depressed  levels  of  1963  when  the  Red 
Devil  mine  of  Alaska  Mines  and  Minerals, 
Inc.,  was  shut  down.  The  1964  estimate  of 
340  flasks  produced  was  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  1958-62  average  when  Red  Devil  was 
in  full  operation.  The  spectacular  climb  in 
mercury  prices,  to  the  neighborhood  of  $500 
a  flask,  occurred  too  late  in  the  season  to 
have  any  significant  effect  on  Alaska  opera- 
tions. Lessees  at  the  Red  Devil  mine  pro- 
duced a  small  quantity  of  mercury,  as  did  the 
operator  of  the  Alice  and  Bessie  mine  and  a 
lessee  at  the  White  Mountain  deposit,  among 
others.  The  production  from  White  Moun- 
tain was  an  encouraging  sign  for  this  new 
mercury  property. 


Alaska's  only  producing  uranium  mine,  the 
Ross-Adams  deposit  at  Bokan  Mountain. 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  was  shut  down  at 
midyear  for  an  indefinite  time  because  no 
market  was  available  for  the  company's  ore. 
Standard  Metals.  Inc..  operator  at  Bokan 
Mountain,  had  been  shipping  to  the  Mexican 
Hat  mUl  in  southeastern  Utah.  Through  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  stretchout  of 
the  uranium  purchase  program,  and  the  sub- 
sequent change  in  ownership  of  the  Mexican 
Hat  m.Ul,  Standard  Metals  lost  its  market  for 
the  Alaska  ore. 

The  chief  Interest  in  Iron  during  the  year 
centered  around  the  discovery  by  Pan  Amer- 
ican Petroleum  Corp..  a  subsidiary  of  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  Indiana,  of  a  huge  low-grade 
deposit  at  Chenlk  Mountain.  200  miles 
southwest  of  Anchorage  where  the  Alaska 
Peninsula  Joins  the  mainland.  In  a  press  re- 
lease to  Governor  Egan,  the  Tulsa  office  of 
Pan  American  announced  that  the  deposit 
contained  almost  1  billion  tons  of  recoverable 
iron.  The  Pan  American  release  described 
the  discovery  as  in  the  top  seven  or  eight 
iron  deposits  in  the  world  and  second  only 
to  the  Minnesota  deposits  in  North  America. 
The  company  had  a  40-man  crew,  trans- 
ported and  supplied  by  helicopter,  staking 
the  deposit  in  June  and  July.  Some  480 
claims  covering  9,600  ficres  were  filed  by  Pan 
American.  Other  groups  were  reported  to 
have  filed  on  more  than  100  claims.  In  dis- 
cussing the  significance  of  the  discovery, 
a  company  official  pointed  out  that  the  de- 
posit was  within  easy  pipeline  distance  of  the 
company's  large  shut-in  gas  reserves  in  Cook 
Inlet  and  was  close  to  Ice-free  deep  water. 
The  ore  was  described  as  disseminated  ti- 
taniferous  magnetite  containing  15  percent 
iron.  With  the  advantages  cited,  it  was 
thought  that  the  new  deposit  might  be  an 
attractive  source  of  new  iron  ore  within 
10  to  15  years.  Coring,  trenching,  and  cut- 
ting of  samples  for  metallurgical  testing  were 
planned  for  the  1965  field  season. 

Kennecott  Copper  Corp.  purchased  the 
Ruby  Creek  copper  deposit  near  Shungnak 
for  a  reported  $3  million.  Approximately 
4.000  acres  were  involved  in  the  purchase, 
made  public  early  in  1964.  Kennecott  trans- 
ferred operations  at  Ruby  Creek  from  Bear 
Creek  Mining  Co..  an  exploration  subsidiary, 
to  the  New  Mines  Division.  Ruby  Creek  had 
been  under  exploration  by  Bear  Creek  Mining 
since  1957.  A  new  camp  and  post  office, 
known  as  Bornite,  was  being  established  at 
this  site  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  property. 
Kennecott  planned  to  sink  a  shaft  on  the 
deposit  and  to  explore  laterally;  should  un- 
derground development  confirm  the  results 
of  surface  diamond  drilling,  a  500-ton-per- 
day  plant  was  to  be  built.  The  deposit  was 
rated,  subject  to  continuing  future  explora- 
tion, as  a  small  to  medium  tonnage  opera- 
tion. At  yearend  the  company  had  moved 
sinking  supplies  and  equipment  to  Onion 
Portage.  6  to  8  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Ambler  River  on  the  Kobuk.  The  overland 
haul  to  Ruby  Creek  was  slated  for  shortly 
after  the  first  of  the  year. 

In  other  activity  in  copper,  Moneta  Porcu- 
pine Mines.  Ltd..  of  Vancouver  and  Toronto 
had  a  prospecting  crew  on  a  new  copper  dis- 
covery in  the  Maclaren-Denali  area  an- 
nounced by  the  State  Division  of  Mines  and 
Minerals  early  in  the  year.  The  discovery 
was  made  by  a  geologist  of  the  State  Divi- 
sion of  Mines  and  Minerals  while  mapping  in 
the  summer  of  1963.  Moneta  accomplished 
geological  work,  trenching,  and  a  small 
amount  of  diamond  drilling.  Further  work 
was  planned  for  the  1965  field  season.  Sun- 
i^hlne  Mining  Co..  Dome  Mines.  Inc.,  and 
Tennessee  Corp..  were  associated  with 
Moneta  in  the  venture. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  continued  its 
efforts  toward  obtaining,  compiling,  and  dis- 
seminating information  to  aid  and  encourage 
the  conservation  and  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  State.    Bureau  en- 


gineers made  field  examinations  and  pre- 
pared reports  on  mineral  deposits  in  various 
parts  of  the  State.  In  southeastern  Alaska 
reconnaissance  examinations  were  made  on 
beryllium  showings  on  Gravina  Island,  in 
Glacier  Basin,  and  in  Sitklan  Passage. 
Beryllium  occurrences  associated  with  rare 
earths  in  pegmatites  were  investigated  in  the 
Bokan  Mountain  area  on  Prince  of  Wales 
Island.  Nickel-copper  showings  in  the  Bo- 
hemia Basin  area  on  Yakobi  Island  were  ex- 
amined and  sampled.  A  reconnaissance  ex- 
amination was  made  of  iron -copper  showings 
in  the  North  Bradfield  River  area.  Addi- 
tional work  was  done  on  the  Jingle-Jangle 
copper-zinc  deposit  near  Sumdum. 

In  southcentral  Alaska,  copper  deposits  In 
the  Rua  Cove  area  on  Knight  Island,  Prince 
William  Sound,  were  examined.  A  reconnais- 
sance examination  was  made  of  the  Bailey 
copper  prospect  in  the  Willow  Creek  district 
near  Palmer.  The  Bureau's  coal  laboratory 
at  Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Anchorage,  con- 
tinued to  serve  the  military  by  supervising 
the  sampling  and  testing  of  coals  delivered 
to  Alaska  bases  under  military  contracts. 

In  the  Kuskokwim  River  region,  mercury 
examinations  were  made  in  the  Sleetmute 
area  and  on  Cinnabar  Creek  on  the  Upper 
Holitna  River.  Deposits  in  the  Nixon  Fork 
area,  10  miles  north  of  Medfra.  were  ex- 
amined. Examinations  In  Interior  Alaska 
included  work  on  nickel-copper  at  Rainbow 
Mountain,  near  McCalltim,  and  Investigations 
of  merctiry  at  Livengood,  antimony  in  the 
Sawtooth  mountains,  and  ultrabasics  (for 
nickel )  in  the  Livengood  area. 

On  the  Seward  Peninsula  most  of  the 
Bureau's  effort  was  spent  on  beryllium  show- 
ings at  Lost  River  and  Camp  Creek.  Recon- 
naissance drilling  was  done  to  determine  the 
grade  and  character  of  a  potentially  large 
deposit  of  beryllium -bearing  fluortte  discov- 
ered by  the  Geological  Survey  in  1962;  rep- 
resentative samples  of  the  highly  refractive 
material  were  obtained  for  metallurgical  re- 
search. In  northwestern  Alaska  examina- 
tion and  sampling  of  the  Kukpowrtxk  River 
coal  beds  near  Cape  Beaufort  continued. 
The  Bureau's  Jtmeau  laboratories  made  anal- 
yses,  five  assays  and  other  tests  in  support 
of  Bureau  field  work,  for  other  Government 
agencies,  and  for   individual   prospectors. 

Studies  of  economic  factors  affecting  the 
mineral  industry  of  Alaska  were  continued. 
Annual  statistics  on  production  were  com- 
piled and  released  in  the  form  of  Mineral 
Yearbook  chapters  and  area  reports. 


RAPID  GROWTH  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  New  Jersey,  as  the  primary 
produce  supplier  for  the  great  metropoli- 
tan areas  of  New  York  City  and  Phila- 
delphia, has  been  aptly  named  the 
"Garden  State."  But  New  Jersey  ib  also 
one  of  the  greatest  industrial  States  of 
the  Union,  and  the  State  is  continuing 
to  grow  at  a  dizzy  rate. 

Under  the  inspiring  and  dynamic  lead- 
ership of  our  Governor.  Richard  J. 
Hughes,  New  Jersey's  business  outlook  is 
brighter  than  ever.  In  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1964.  a  record  2.145,000  persons 
were  employed  in  the  State.  In  1  year, 
employment  has  increased  by  over  30.000. 
In  the  past  5  years  the  industrial  output 
of  the  State  has  increased  by  nearly  $3 
billion,  an  increase  that  ranked  New 
Jersey  third  in  the  Nation.  The  net  re- 
sult of  this  expansion  is  a  better  stand- 
ard of  hving  for  the  citizens  of  the  State. 
In  the  past  3  years,  personal  income  has 
increased  by  nearly  53  billion,  and  con- 
tinues to  spiral. 
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To  achieve  such  a  fantastic  record,  a 
State  needs  leadership  of  the  highest 
quality.  Governor  Hughes  has  given  the 
State  such  leadership  while  he  has  been 
in  ofiBce.  New  Jersey  must  consider  It- 
self fortunate  to  have  as  its  Governor  a 
man  who  is  willing  to  contribute  his  all 
for  the  betterment  of  the  State  and  all 
who  live  in  it.  Indeed,  the  Nation,  too, 
is  fortunate  that  Richard  Hughes  sits  in 
the  statehouse  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  in- 
dustrial vitality  of  the  State  is  felt  na- 
tionwide. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
speech  given  before  the  New  Jersey  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  by  Governor 
Hughes.  The  speech  sets  forth  the  facts 
and  figures  behind  the  rapid  growth  of 
one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  producing 
States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Excerpts  From  Remarks  by  Gov.  Richard  J. 

Hughes  to  the  New  Jersey  State  Chamber 

OP  Commerce  28th  Annual  Congressional 

Dinner,  February  4,  1965 

The  fact  that  this  is  the  28th  cocgressional 
dinner  of  the  State  chamber  of  commerce  Is 
tangible  evidence  that  New  Jersey  business 
has  always  recognized  the  interrelationship 
of  government  and  business.  This  recogni- 
tion transcends  the  historic  controversy — and 
it  is  a  continuing  argument — over  the  de- 
gree of  government  involvement  in  business. 
But  with  the  development  of  this  Nation — 
a  development  that  is  epitomized  in  the 
growth  and  transformation  of  New  Jersey 
during  the  past  15  years — there  has  come  a 
general  recognition  that  effective  govern- 
ment is  essential  to  business  and  that  good 
business  is  translated  Into  good  government. 

These  truths  were  brought  home  to  me 
most  clearly  In  the  planning  of  my  latest 
budget.  Primarily  because  of  our  prospering 
economy,  we  w^ere  able  to  enrich  our  existing 
programs  and  to  undertake  a  number  of  new 
programs  that  w^ill  have  real  meaning  for  all 
the  people  of  our  State.  In  turn,  the  cur- 
rent good  health  of  business  in  New  Jersey 
and  in  the  Nation  was  founded  on  carefully 
determined  governmental  actions  at  the  Fed- 
eral level — the  tax  cut,  wise  credit  manage- 
ment, and  careful  and  continuous  reshuflQing 
of  budget  priorities.  The  longrun  result  was 
maintenance  of  the  confidence  and  vigor  of 
the  business  community  which,  in  turn, 
spelled  prosperity. 

New^  Jersey,  by  any  barometer,  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  the  national  economic  ad- 
vance. In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1964,  we  en- 
Joyed  our  most  favorable  employment  situa- 
tion since  the  Korean  war,  with  payroll  Jobs 
at  a  record  level  of  2,145.000.  In  December, 
employment  was  up  30,000  over  1963.  And 
we  have  been  keeping  pace  with  our  expand- 
ing population.  From  1961  to  1964,  employ- 
ment in  New  Jersey  Increased  110,000.  While 
the  most  spectacular  gains  came  In  the 
growth  areas  of  our  increasingly  automated 
economy — trade  and  service^ — we  more  than 
held  our  own  in  the  goods -producing  sector. 
Despite  automation  and  despite  cutbacks  In 
electronics,  aircraft  construction,  and  ship- 
building because  of  defense  spending 
changes,  our  factory  employment  has  held 
roughly  constant  at  some  800.000  over  the 
past  few  years. 

But  the  output  record  of  New  Jersey  In- 
dustry has  risen  dramatically.  Value  added 
by  manufacture  in  New  Jersey  rose  from  $7.5 
billion  in  1958  to  -$10.3  billion  in  1963. 
Among  the  major  States,  this  38-percent  gain 
was  exceeded  only  by  California  and  Michi- 
gan. 


This  criterion  is  the  true  measure  of  busi- 
ness success.  New  Jersey's  Increasing  pro- 
ductivity is  a  tribute  to  the  management  of 
Its  companies  and  to  the  capabilities  of  Its 
labor  force. 

The  economic  vitality  of  New  Jersey  Is  evi- 
dent In  a  number  of  other  areas.  We  are 
building  the  physical  facilities  required  by 
our  citizens  as  well  as  our  industry.  In  1961. 
45,000  new  housing  units  were  undertaken. 
In  1964,  the  total  was  60,000.  In  1961.  the 
value  of  Industrial  building  plans  approved 
was  $105  million.  In  1964,  the  figure  was 
$146  million. 

Our  business  community  finds  a  ready 
market  in  the  great  base  of  New  Jersey's 
consumer  purchasing  power.  From  1961  to 
1964,  personal  Income  In  New  Jersey  rose 
nearly  $3  billion  to  a  total  of  almost  $20 
billion. 

While  we  can  share  a  deep  satisfaction  In 
the  dynamics  of  a  great  Statu,  I  think  both 
business  and  government  recognize  that 
there  are  sectors  of  our  population  almost 
untouched  by  the  gains  of  the  past  few  years. 
We  recognize  further  that  In  these  areas 
there  exists  a  great  human  potential  which. 
If  It  Is  tapped,  can  mean  further  gains  for 
all.  Throughout  the  State,  business  has 
been  more  than  a  willing  participant;  It  has 
been  a  leader.  In  establishing  training  pro- 
grams to  bring  needed  skills  to  our  working 
force;  It  has  cooperated  In  efforts  to  keep 
youngsters  In  school  so  they  can  equip  them- 
selves with  the  necessary  tools  to  take  a 
productive  role  In  society;  and,  of  course, 
business  has  been  In  the  forefront  of  the 
great  national  effort  to  assure  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  all  Americans. 

Thus,  enlightened  business,  as  has  en- 
lightened labor,  has  Involved  Itself  In  the 
great  social  questions  of  20th-century  Amer- 
ica. To  a  large  degree,  because  of  that  In- 
volvement, we  need  not  look  to  the  past  for 
the  golden  age  of  America.  We  are  living 
the  golden  age.  I  think  we  are  all  deter- 
mined that  New  Jersey  not  by  wishing  it, 
but  by  considered  action,  shall  assure  a 
future  that  Is  even  brighter. 

This  action  relates  directly  to  business. 
Business  cannot  expand;  in  fact,  it  cannot 
exist,  without  abundant  water  supply.  I  feel 
a  deep  sense  of  pride  In  our  accomplishments 
In  this  area.  Only  recently,  by  an  imagina- 
tive revision  In  the  original  concept  of  our 
Spruce  Run-Round  Valley  water  supply  sys- 
tem, were  we  able  to  develop  the  equivalent 
of  a  second  Round  Valley  Reservoir  at  no 
additional  cost.  This,  combined  with  a 
number  of  smaller  projects,  either  under 
State,  regional,  or  private  auspices,  plus  the 
Immense  potential  of  the  water  supply  pro- 
gram of  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commis- 
sion, assures  New  Jersey  of  more  than  suffi- 
cient water  to  support  its  Industrial  and  res- 
idential development  well  Into  the  21st  cen- 
tury. The  significance  of  this  fact  is  not 
lost  on  prospective  business  citizens  of  New 
Jersey. 

Business  cannot  grow  without  adequate 
sewerage  facilities.  This  year  we  are  under- 
taking the  State's  first  program  to  stimulate 
Intermunlclpal  and  regional  sewerage  con- 
struction activity.  Despite  our  limited  reve- 
nues, we  have  set  aside  a  $5  million  fund  to 
help  communities  In  planning  and  engineer- 
ing these  vitally  needed  facilities.  This  $5 
million  should  generate  $60  to  $70  million  a 
year  in  construction  of  these  essential  utili- 
ties. 

New  Jersey  is  blessed  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  power.  And  our  private  utility 
companies  are  doing  the  Job  at  costs  that  are 
ever  more  economical.  By  technological  pio- 
neering, they  are  providing  another  building 
stone  for  the  New  Jersey  of  the  future.  But 
this  foundation  can  have  little  meaning 
without  a  good  system  of  transportation.  As 
you  may  know,  by  employing  well-founded 
practices  of  business,  we  are  implementing 


the  major  recommendations  of  a  comprehen- 
slve  management  study  of  our  highway 
department.  The  department  is  being  reor- 
ganlzed  with  a  new  emphasis  on  construc- 
tion, a  revision  of  maintenance  activity  and 
with  a  decentralization  of  operating  de- 
cisions. Commissioner  Dwlght  Palmer,  ex- 
perlenced  administrator  of  great  enterprises 
that  he  is.  has  moved  swiftly  to  take  advan- 
tage  of  the  findings  of  this  study. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  forged  ahead  In  a 
number  of  other  transportation  areas.  The 
Atlantic  City  Expressway,  not  even  author- 
Ized  by  legislation  3  years  ago,  today  is  a 
reality.  The  Hudson  Tubes.  3  years  ago 
threatened  with  extinction,  today  are  being 
transformed  Into  the  model  of  a  modern 
rapid  transit  system  with  the  solid  financial 
underpinning  of  the  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
thority. In  June,  PATH,  will  have  the  only 
fleet  of  completely  air-conditioned  rail  rapid 
transit  cars  In  America,  Work  on  the  Aldene 
plan  to  tlecln  the  Jersey  Central  Railroad 
with  the  trans-Hudson  facilities  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Is  underway.  In  south 
Jersey,  dally  progress  is  being  recorded  In 
the  development  of  the  Klrkwood  high-speed 
line.  We  will  undertake  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  a  program  of  State  purchase 
of  commuter  cars.  Hopefully,  this  will  be  the 
forerunner  of  a  broad  expansion  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  thousands  of  commuters  on  other 
lines. 

In  State  government,  we  have  another  dra- 
matic Illustration  of  how  government  and 
business  can  work  together  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people. 

This  Is  provided  by  the  work  of  our  inter- 
national commerce  section.  As  the  world 
shrinks,  business  opportunities  for  Americans 
expand.  And  this,  of  course,  means  more 
jobs  for  New  Jersey  working  people.  Many 
of  you  have  been  receiving  our  regular  bul- 
letins on  International  trade  leads  by  which 
our  department  of  conservation  and  eco- 
nomic development  seeks  to  match  New  Jer- 
sey's diverse  manufacturing  capabilities  with 
the  Increasing  volume  of  orders  for  Amer- 
ican products  from  foreign  nations.  We  are 
enjoying  the  full  cooperation  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  various  international  agen- 
cies in  this  effort  and  the  volume  of  response 
from  New  Jersey  businessmen  Is  most  en- 
couraging to  the  State  government.  Soon, 
we  will  be  publishing  a  directory  of  New 
Jersey  manufacturers  which  will  greatly  fa- 
cilitate our  International  trade  efforts.  In 
this  area.  In  particular,  government  can  be 
of  direct  service  to  business  and  thus  can 
your  tax  dollars  take  on  new  meaning. 

It  is  In  the  field  of  education  that  govern- 
ment can  best  make  real  the  opportunity 
and  promise  of  our  future.  Since  1958,  en- 
rollment In  our  publicly  supported  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  has  risen  by  250 
percent.  While  growth  In  the  next  few  years 
must  be  even  more  spectacular  If  we  are  to 
meet  the  just  demands  of  our  youth,  I  am 
confident  that  the  people  of  New  Jersey  will 
do  their  duty.  We  are  developing  a  great 
State  university  which,  combined  with  the 
public  colleges  and  outstanding  private  In- 
stitutions, provides  an  academic  and  scien- 
tific environment  that  Is  enhancing  New  Jer- 
sey's already  great  attraction  for  research  In- 
dustry and  for  the  allied  fields  of  chemical 
and  electronics  manufacturing — all  Indus- 
tries of  the  future.  A  year  ago.  New  Jer- 
sey—the "medicine  chest  of  the  Nation"— was 
in  the  Incongruous  position  of  supporting  no 
medical  schools.  Today,  the  State  Is  oper- 
ating or  developing  two  medical  schools  and 
one  dental  college.  Hopefully,  the  next  few 
years  will  see  the  establishment  of  a  third 
medical  school  to  serve  south  Jersey. 

We  are  at  the  threshold  of  great  new  de- 
velopments In  the  creation  of  community 
colleges  to  serve  the  growing  number  of  stu- 
dents who  cannot  afford  to  go  away  to  col- 
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iftffe  or  who  desire  the  post-high  school  traln- 
me  necessary  for  the  increasingly  specialized 
demands  of  our  Industry.  This  year  the 
state  has  set  aside  funds  for  its  share  of  the 
co^truction  of  five  such  colleges.  Under 
this  same  program,  we  are  advancing  plans 
for  an  aerospace  Institute  at  Pomona  to  take 
advantage  of  the  nearby  National  Air  Facili- 
ties Experimental  Center.  This  development 
could  be  the  forerunner  of  a  great  new  In- 
dustry m  southern  New  Jersey. 

Education  is  not  only  a  factor  In  economic 
erowth,  but  It  represents  the  ennobling  of 
the  spirit;  and  thus  It  is  bound  up  with  the 
full  development  of  man's  cultural  heritage. 
In  Trenton  we  are  completing  an  impressive 
new  cultural  center  In  the  statehouse  com- 
Dlex  of  buildings.  I  hope  you  all  will  avail 
vourselves  of  the  opportunity  next  spring  to 
visit  our  magnificent  State  library,  museum, 
planetarium,  and  audltorltim.  These  struc- 
tures reflect  the  elevated  spirit  of  a  vibrant 

State. 

And  soon,  In  a  picturesque  setting  of  the 
Garden  State  Parkway  in  Monmouth  County, 
NJ..  will  create  a  major  center  for  creation 
and  appreciation  of  the  arts.  Through  an 
inspired  interpretation  of  Its  public  man- 
date, the  New  Jersey  Highway  Authority  will 
build  and  operate  this  facility  at  no  cost  to 
the  taxpayer.  I  think  we  will  all  feel  a  new 
sense  of  pride  In  New  Jersey  when  the  Gar- 
den State  Arts  Center  takes  Its  place  along- 
side Tanglewood,  Robin  Hood  Dell,  the  Holly- 
wood Bowl,  and  other  centers  of  American 
creativity. 

This  new  facility  Is  in  keeping  with  the 
New  Jersey  tradition  of  Green  Acres,  a  con- 
cept from  which  so  many  other  States  now 
are  borrowing.  In  the  past  3  years,  we  have 
made  unparalleled  acquisitions  of  open  space 
to  serve  us  as  well  as  our  children  and  grand- 
children. But  these  acquisitions  have  been 
only  a  forerunner  of  broader  developments 
of  the  next  few  years  as  our  Green  Acres 
program  moves  into  high  gear  with  what  we 
hope  will  be  increased  participation  by  local 
communities  and  further  supplements  from 
Federal  conservation  agencies. 

I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  few  years  and,  more  Im- 
portantly, some  of  my  hopes  for  our  future. 
If  this  future  is  to  Involve  broad  accomplish- 
ment, however,  there  remain  obstacles  to  be 
surmounted  and  solutions  to  be  found. 

While  New  Jersey  has  managed  real  prog- 
ress with  State  government  resources  more 
limited  than  those  of  any  other  State,  Its 
future  achievements  must  depend  In  large 
part  on  a  solution  to  our  revenue  problems. 
For  the  sake  of  the  local  homeowner  as  well 
as  the  businessman,  we  cannot  continue  otir 
heavy  reliance  on  the  local  property  tax. 
This  reliance  results  In  manifest  Inequities 
In  which  the  very  existence  of  certain  types 
of  business  is  threatened  by  property  taxa- 
tion. 

We  are  living  today  with  a  temporary  solu- 
tion to  a  continuing  property  assessment 
question.  That  solution,  of  course,  is  chapter 
51.  Its  operation  Is  being  studied  closely 
by  a  Governor's  advisory  committee  in  which 
business  is  well  represented.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  work  of  this  committee,  combined 
with  new  financial  assistance  by  the  State  for 
local  government,  can  bring  equitable  solu- 
tions that  will  do  away  with  present  uncer- 
tainties concerning  business  taxation  and 
open  the  way  to  new  business  growth  In  New 
Jersey.  I  am  convinced  that  the  uncertain 
tax  picture  remains  the  only  major  obstacle 
to  an  era  of  unparalleled  business  develop- 
ment In  New  Jersey. 

Not  only  In  this  area  has  New  Jersey  busi- 
ness stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  gov- 
ernment to  seek  solutions  to  mutual  prob- 
lems. With  the  cooperation  of  business. 
New  Jersey  has  become  a  leader  In  the  re- 
habilitation and  employment  of  the  handi- 
capped.    Our  financial  Institutions  are  co- 


operating In  increasing  numbers  In  the  State 
loan  program  for  college  students,  thus  mak- 
ing available  new  thousands  of  educational 
opportunities  for  deserving  young  people 
of  our  State.  Businessmen  have  been  main- 
stays of  a  varied  group  of  State  committees 
and  boards  ranging  from  the  medical  college 
board  of  trustees  to  groups  studying  pollu- 
tion or  safety,  and  thus  have  helped  govern- 
ment better  serve  all  the  people.  Only  re- 
cently, your  executive  vice  president.  Al 
Acken,  suggested  that  our  consumer  frauds 
bureau  open  regional  oflQces  to  better  protect 
oxir  citizens  against  the  unscrupulous  fringe 
element  that  would  prey  on  them.  I  have 
asked  the  attorney  general  to  give  his  pro- 
posal serious  study  with  a  view  toward 
early  implementation. 

I  look  forward  to  a  continuing  coopera- 
tion among  business,  government,  labor, 
the  professions  and  all  the  other  structural 
elements  of  a  progressive  State.  Together 
we  have  no  problems  that  we  cannot  solve. 
And  solve  them  we  will,  with  equity  and 
with  a  determination  to  leave  to  our  chil- 
dren a  State  even  better  than  the  New  Jersey 
we  Inherited. 


RENEWING  OUR  CmES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  received  a  copy  of  what  I  consider  a 
very  worthwhile  speech  on  urban  renew- 
al, delivered  in  my  home  city  of  Evans- 
ville  by  my  friend  Richard  E.  Meier. 
Dick  Meier  is,  among  other  things,  presi- 
dent of  Evansville's  Future.  Inc.  As 
such,  he  has  been  closely  involved  in  the 
development  of  urban  renewal  in  the  city 
of  Evansville. 

If  it  were  merely  a  speech  about 
Evansville's  urban  renewal  program,  it 
would  scarcely  deserve  the  national  at- 
tention which  I  believe  it  should  receive. 
But  Dick  Meier  has  done  a  service  in 
looking  behind  the  projects  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  intergovernmental  relations 
on  which  they  rest.  He  notes  the  mis- 
conceptions of  many  in  this  area  of  vital 
importance  for  the  continued  growth  and 
well-being  of  a  nation  becoming  more 
and  more  urban.  He  points  out  that  this 
is  not  a  federally  imposed  program  and 
that  the  States  must  legislate  and  the 
local  communities  must  plan  if  the  Fed- 
eral funds  are  to  be  available.  He  notes 
what  many  have  failed  to  note  in  the  op- 
position to  federally  assisted  urban 
renewal— namely,  that  the  entire  pro- 
gram is  based  soundly  on  local  concern 
and  local  control. 

Furthermore,  his  speech  effectively  re- 
futes the  fallacy  that  the  job  can  be 
done  in  its  great  magnitude  entirely  by 
local  and  private  resources.  Even  in  the 
most  successful  examples  of  these,  as  he 
shows,  the  progress  is  slow  and  is  achiev- 
able only  in  certain  select  cities,  with 
their  own  unusually  favorable  circum- 
stances. 

Evansville.  where  I  was  mayor  before 
coming  to  the  Senate,  is  not  an  excep- 
tion, but  rather  is  a  typical  medium- 
sized  American  city.  It  is  for  that  very 
reason  that  the  local  materials  included 
in  the  speech  are  worthy  of  a  national 
audience,  rather  than  a  merely  parochial 
one. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  address  delivered 
by  Mr.  Meier  on  January  21  be  printed 
in  the  Congression.al  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Urban  Renewal — Social  Planning  or 

Democbatic  Process? 

(Speech  by  Richard  E.  Meier,  chairman  of 

the  board  of  directors,  Interstate  Finance 

Corp.  and  president,  EvansvlUe'e  Future, 

Inc.,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Downtown  Kl- 

wanls  Club.  Evansville.  Ind.) 

It  was  not  until  Martin  Lelch  called  to  ask 
me  If  I  would  prepare  a  radio  program  to 
"tell  the  other  side  of  the  story" — that  side 
which  favors  urban  renewal — that  I  realized 
I  had  been  tagged — by  Martin,  anyway — as  a 
promoter  and  protagonist  of  the  Federal  and 
State  urban  renewal  laws  for  our  community. 
This  labeling  of  me  which  Martin  has  in- 
dulged In  Is  not  a  presumption  on  his  part; 
he  had  good  reason  to  believe  I  am  In  favor 
of  urban  renewal:  As  president  of  Evans- 
ville's Future,  Inc.,  I  have  appeared  before 
several  Government  hearing  bodies  and  my 
testimony  has  been  reported  by  the  news 
media  In  support  of  the  Welbom  Baptist 
Hospital  renewal  as  well  as  of  the  downtown 
Riverside  renewal  projects. 

By  and  large,  people  are  used  to  the  Idea 
that  a  lawyer  can  argue  the  case  of  his  client 
without  Involving  his  own  personal  beliefs 
and  convictions  on  the  merits  of  his  case; 
however,  when  a  layman  stands  up  to  testify 
In  favor  of  a  cause  or  a  specific  proposal,  we 
all  assume  he  is  expressing  his  own  con- 
clusions and  his  personal  Judgments.  Thus, 
although  my  testimony  was  Intended  to  de- 
clare the  official  position  of  Evansville's  Fu- 
ture with  respect  to  these  two  projects,  my 
fellow  citizens,  without  exception,  have  pre- 
sumed that  these  official  declarations  are 
consistent  with  what  I  believe  and  recom- 
mend; and  they  are  right — I  do  so  believe 
and  recommend. 

In  the  necessarily  brief  time  I  have  here  to 
discuss  this  conununity  problem  it  Is  not 
possible,  of  course,  to  enter  into  a  compre- 
hensive explanation  of  the  conditions  and 
public  needs  which  brought  about  the  urban 
renewal  laws.  Of  one  thing  we  should  as- 
sure ourselves,  however,  whichever  side  of 
the  matter  we  are  on:  Urban  renewal  laws 
did  not  come  about  by  some  "crackpot"  or  a 
few  of  them  "pulling  the  wool  over  the  eyes" 
of  those  Democrat  and  Republican  legisla- 
tors elected  by  us  and  who  enacted  these 
laws.  So  very  few  of  us  know  any  law- 
makers except  those  we  vote  for  and  all  too 
many  of  us  do  not  know  these  well  enough, 
if  at  all.  Nevertheless,  somebody,  large 
constituents  of  citizens  Just  like  us,  know 
every  State  or  Federal  legislator  there  Is;  and, 
without  exception,  all  of  them  are  very  much 
like  those  you  and  I  do  know.  So,  we  have 
every  reason  to  assume  that  these  lawmakers 
had  concluded  that  there  is  a  situation,  a 
need,  of  sufficient  proportion  and  importance 
to  the  general  welfare  of  all  citizens,  to 
Justify  legislative  action  setting  up  authori- 
tative bodies  of  citizens  and  granting  them 
certain  powers  to  initiate  remedies  and  im- 
provements. 

A  moment  ago  I  said  that  the  vast  majority 
of  us  don't  know  hardly  any  lawmakers. 
And,  for  the  most  of  us.  people  we  don't 
know,  we  fear;  we  also  imagine  a  lot  of 
things  about  them,  mostly  bad.  The  same 
holds  true  for  new  Ideas,  new  proposals,  new 
plans,  new  ways  of  doing  things— especially 
those  that  require  each  of  us  to  make  a  per- 
sonal decision,  to  take  a  position  or  to  take 
some  action.  If  Its  new  and  untried,  we  are 
afraid  of  It  and  suspect  the  motives  of  the 
Individual  or  the  group  proposing  this  new 
thing. 

Now,  the  newest  thing  about  urban  re- 
newal Is  the  name  Itself  given  to  this  series 
of  laws.  Around  here  In  the  tristate, 
"urban"  is  stUl  a  foreign  word,  even  though 
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the  "traction  line."  which  a  few  people  In- 
sisted on  calling  the  "sub-urban"  railroad, 
has  come  and  gone.  If  we  use  the  word  for 
"urban"  that  we  understand,  we  find  that  we 
are  talking  about  nothing  new — "urban"  Is 
a  fancy  word  for  "city"  or  "town"  as  dis- 
tinguished, not  from  the  strange  word 
"rural."  but  the  opposite  of  city  as  we  un- 
derstand It  hereabouts  and  which  we  call 
"the  country." 

To  some  lesser  degree,  we  find  the  word 
"renewal"  In  the  same  fix  of  being  strange 
to  our  minds  and  tongues.  What  Is  meant 
by  "renewal"  Is  to  tear  a  portion  or  all  of 
the  houses  and  buildings  down  In  an  area 
of  town  and  do  them  over  or  replace  them. 
So,  "urban  renewal"  Is  the  Idea  of  Improv- 
ing or  replacing  structures  and  facilities 
within  a  small  defined  area  which  has  be- 
come rundown,  ^eglected.  and  even  aban- 
doned. 

Now.  if  It  were  possible  for  us  to  do  as  the 
Amcrlc;vn  Indian  was  doing  at  the  time  the 
white  man  first  "disco verett**- him  on  this 
continent — when  his  own  tepee  or  that  of  his 
tribesmen  became  so  filthy,  rotten,  and  leaky 
as  to  be  an  untolerable  nuisance  to  com- 
fortable living,  he  moved  on  to  a  clean  spot — 
we  could  easily  solve  our  problem. 

But  now.  In  our  world  today,  populated  In 
number  that  project  to  doubling  every  25 
ye»\rs.  with  homes  and  required  business  and 
factory  establishments  far  beyond  the  In- 
dian tepee  in  complexity,  cost,  and  immo- 
bility, the  rights  and  privileges  of  every  citi- 
zen. Including  those  who  own  or  control 
land  and  building,  and  where  his  neigh- 
bors "nose  begins" — and  the  problems  are 
entirely  different.  These  rights  can  no  longer 
be  "absolute" — If  they  ever  were — nor  should 
the  right  to  own  and  to  use  property  be 
exercised  without  consideration  to  the  rights 
of  societies  of  people  organized  as  they  are 
for  living  m  our  cities  and  towns  and  commu- 
nities. 

The  basic  concept  of  a  civilized  society 
rests  upon  the  organization  of  the  lives  and 
activities  of  the  people  in  them,  sufficient 
In  scope  and  extent  so  as  to  make  living 
together  not  only  tolerable,  but  attractive, 
conducive  to  the  attainment  of  personal 
goals  and  expressions  while  preserving  the 
maximum  of  personal  privacy  and  preference. 
If  we  are  going  to  live  together — and  this  Is 
the  only  wny  life  can  be  lived  today — we 
must  accept  some  discipline  and  some  limits 
not  only  In  our  personal  conduct  and  In  our 
personal  relations  to  every  other  person,  but 
also  In  the  uses  to  which  we  put  that  which 
we  have  pild  for  and  own.  whether  this  be 
a  dog.  a  flock  of  chickens,  an  automobile,  a 
factory  and  the  smoke  it  makes,  or  a  store 
and  the  street  in  front  of  It  or  the  very 
houses  in  which  we  live.  Moreover,  these 
disciplines  and  limitations.  Imposed  and  ac- 
cepted from  time  to  time,  cannot  be  frozen 
ouce  for  all  time;  they  must  be  subject  to  the 
general  welfare  of  all;  that  's,  subject  to 
change  with  changing  needs  and  conditions. 

So.  I  would  like  to  introduce  my  first  point: 
Urban  renewal  is  as  old  as  the  so-called  dis- 
covery and  settlement  of  this  North  Ameri- 
can Continent  upon  which  the  Republic  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Canada  were  established. 

While  we  conceive  of  this  continent  as 
being  discovered  by  white  explorers,  we  are 
prone  to  think  of  discovered  as  synonymous 
with  created.  The  truth  Is,  it  was  here  all 
the  time:  it  wasn't  really  discovered  at  all; 
what's  more.  It  was,  in  fact,  not  only  here 
but  occupied — by  the  tribes  of  the  North 
American  Indians.  The  land  and  real  estate 
we  say  we  own,  belonged  to  the  Indians — 
they  owned  it.  Upon  its  discovery  the  ex- 
plorers from  the  European  Continent  and  the 
settlers  who  followed  In  their  wake  proceeded 
upon  a  program  of  renewal.  A  unique  few  of 
them  took  the  time  and  exercised  the  moral 
ethic  of  negotiating  with  the  Indian  aborig- 
ines for  their  land.     But  for  the  great  mass 


of  emigrants,  the  land  was  what  we  politely 
call  appropriated  from  the  Indians.  In  this 
instance  appropriate  meant  dispossess;  taken 
by  force  of  arms,  murder,  or  chicancery.  To- 
day no  thought  at  all  la  given  to  the  fact  that, 
except  for  a  few  thousand  acres,  no  man  who 
claims  to  own  land  In  North  America  has 
an  absolute  title  to  It. 

Now,  I  will  be  among  the  foremost  In 
the  position  that  the  general  welfare  of  the 
peoples  of  all  the  world  were  served  In  the 
discovery,  settlement  and  development  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  was  right,  proper 
and  Imperative  that  the  American  Indian 
share  his  lands  with  the  hordes  of  Europeans 
and  ancient  continentals  who  were  seeking  a 
better  way  of  life,  "lebensraum,"  greater  op- 
portvuiitics  for  personal  development  and 
expression  and  greater  freedom  of  thought, 
action  and  dialog.  It  Is  an  irradlcable 
blot  upon  our  heritage,  however,  that  our 
forebears  did  not  exercise  the  wisdom  and 
restraint,  nor  measure  up  to  the  ethical 
principles  of  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  religions 
which  they  transplanted  here  and  with  which 
they  sought  to  ameliorate  their  cruel  and 
Inhuman  treatment  of  the  American  Indian. 
Instead  of  fair  bargaining  and  exchange  of 
goods  and  values,  we  robbed  the  Indian  pro- 
prietors of  their  lands  and  then  tried  to  make 
Christians  out  of  them. 

The  point  which  I  wish  to  make  here  is 
that  If  we  believe  it  has  been  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  that  the 
Indian  proprietors  of  the  North,  Central  and 
South  Americas,  were  forced  to  accommodate 
the  growing  populace  of  the  world  with  their 
longing  and  striving  for  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live,  we  must  concede  that  this 
essential  principle  for  growth  and  develop- 
ment Is  Just  as  relevant.  Just  as  essential 
today  in  established  societies,  concentrated 
for  such  growth  and  development  In  our 
cities,  our  business  and  manufacturing  cen- 
ters and  our  residential  areas  each  with  their 
changing  needs,  the  inevitable  deterioration, 
wear  and  obsolescence  to  which  they  are 
subject  and  which  result  In  worn  out  and 
neglected  facilities. 

Fortunately  for  the  present  day  possessors 
and  proprietors  of  our  lands,  our  organized 
societies  through  their  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment treat  them  more  humanely  and  with  a 
greater  degree  of  Justice  and  equity  then  did 
their  predecessors  who  wrested  these  lands 
from  the  aboriginal  owners  and  proprietors 
whom  they  found  here.  For  the  lands  that 
are  affected  by  an  urban  renewal  project  must 
be  evaluated  by  qualified  appraisers  and 
many  conditions  and  considerations  are  Im- 
posed by  these  laws  to  keep  the  inconvenience 
and  the  costs  Incurred  by  the  affected  land- 
owner to  a  minimum. 

Now.  let's  next  mull  over  an  extract  from 
the  September  1960.  Population  Bulletin  of 
the  Population  Reference  Bureau.  Inc.: 

"In  1960  there  were  61  cities  in  the  world 
with  a  population  of  1  million  people  or 
more. 

"As  late  as  1900  there  were  only  10  such 
cities. 

"Today  2  people  out  of  every  10  live  In 
cities  of  20,000  or  more. 

"If  the  present  trend  continues — and  there 
IS  no  reason  to  suppose  otherwise — almost 
half  of  the  world's  population  will  live  in 
cities  of  20.000  or  more  by  the  year  2000. 

"By  the  year  2050.  the  figure  will  be  9 
people  out  of  10. 

"Will  the  shabby,  decaying,  smog-ridden 
cities  of  the  industrial  West  be  cleansed  of 
the  blight  which  has  been  accumulating 
since  the  Industrial  revolution  began? 

"As  man  increasingly  becomes  a  city-born 
and  city-bred  creature,  the  problems  of  city 
living  and  city  organization  will  intensify  In 
complexity  and  embrace  the  planet.  Drift 
and  improvizatlon  cannot  solve  them." 

There  come  times  In  history  and  In  the 
creative  development  of  our  civilization,  cul- 
tures,   national    and    regional    governments 


and  In  our  communities  when  the  welfare  of 
all  must  tiike  precedence  over  the  private  uses 
and  control  of  the  resources  of  the  world, 
including  the  control  and  use  of  the  lands! 
For  centuries,  now,  we  have  recognized  this 
necessity  In  our  land  title  restrictions,  zon- 
ing ordinances,  public  nuisance  laws.  etc. 

I  wonder  how  few  of  you  have  thought 
much  about  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
rural  areas  are  being  depopulated  or  where 
these  people  have  gone.  Where  can  they  go? 
Obviously,  only  one  place — to  the  cities. 
Couple  this  movement  with  the  "population 
explosion"  throughout  the  world;  think  of 
the  exodus  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
colored  citizens  from  the  South  into  our 
northern  urban  centers;  their  increase  in 
raw  numbers  to  the  extent  that  there  remain 
in  the  South  almost  as  many  as  were  there 
before  the  exodus  reached  major  propor- 
tions; the  Influx  from  Puerto  Rico;  the 
overnight  disruption  and  dislocation  that 
developed  In  the  Miami,  Fla.,  area  during  the 
Castro  takeover  In  Cuba — and  you  have 
some  serious  thinking  to  do  If  you  have  any 
concern  for  the  future  of  our  Nation,  Its 
Institutions  of  freedom,  and  our  regard  for 
the  Individual  dignity  of  man. 

I  suspect  that  even  less  numerous  are 
those  who  have  much  understanding  of  the 
significance  of  these  population  develop- 
ments In  terms  of  what  they  will  do  to  the 
American  way  of  life — a  life  which  we  so 
blaiidly  take  for  granted,  while  Indulging 
ourselves  In  the  presumption  that  we  will  be 
able  to  pass  It  on  to  our  posterity,  unim- 
paired and  unrestricted. 

There  is  a  great  hue  and  cry  these  days 
that  we  are  "losing  our  freedoms,"  that  we 
are  "going  down  the  road  to  socialism";  but 
how  many  of  these  voices  believe  In  what 
they  are  decrying — believe,  that  is,  deeply 
enough  to  find  out  what  the  problems  of  the 
world  are.  Conditions  have  and  are  chang- 
ing; yet,  half-knowlngly.  we  deceive  our- 
selves Into  Imagining  they  can  be  made 
fixed  and  unchanging.  The  world  Is  going 
on  down  the  road;  for  the  most  of  us.  we  are 
no  longer  in  the  vanguard  of  world  move- 
ment; events  have  leaped  over  tis  and.  unless 
we  quicken  our  pace  sufficiently  to  catch  up. 
we  will  not  even  have  opportunity  to  wrestle 
with  the  problems  these  ever  new  situations 
create. 

Indifference  and  ignorance  In  those  mat- 
ters are  so  extreme  that  experts  who  are 
directing  their  careers  to  solving  some  of 
the  grave  problems  arising  out  of  these  gal- 
loping changes  are  In  a  state  of  mental  des- 
peration. "Their  efforts  and  warnings  to 
arouse  our  urban  centers  out  of  their  leth- 
argy and  lack  of  concern  for  a  fate,  that  can 
be  seen  on  every  hand  are  going  unheeded. 
One  of  these  authorities  writing  in  the  July- 
August  issue  of  the  Harvard  Business  Review, 
raises  the  question,  "Are  We  Committing 
Urban  Suicide?" 

The  author.  Dr.  Leland  Hazard,  who  Is  pro- 
fessor of  industrial  administration  and  law 
at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  and  a 
director-consultant  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  Co.,  has  this  to  say:  "If  a  person  f.ills 
Into  rapid  physical  decay  and  does  nothing 
about  it,  we  wonder  about  his  will  to  sur- 
vive— the  death  wish,  as  Freud  called  it. 
But  what  about  our  cities?  Does  the  death 
wish  account  for  our  passivity  as  sUims  rot 
and  poverty  poisons  and  renewal  remedies 
are  in  too  weak  doses?" 

What  about  Evansville — do  we  wish  to  die 
as  a  city?  Sometimes  I  wonder;  especially 
when  I  think  about  those  owners  and  pro- 
prietors of  real  estate  who  act  as  though  they 
believe  that  1:10  matter  what  happens  to  the 
rest  of  Evansville — all  of  It  could  pass  away— 
but  not  their  property  values;  they  are 
""bound  to  go  up"  they  say.  I  almost  said, 
"they  think"  but  that  would  not  be  accu- 
rate— they're  not  thinking;  they  are  but 
hoping  that  all  of  the  rest  of  Evansville  will 
do   what  they   are  unwilling  to  do,  in  the 
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false  hope  that  they  might  be  right  after  all; 
that  their  values  will  go  up  so  that  they  will 
reap  an  unearned  reward. 

In  raising  the  question,  "'Are  we  commit- 
ting urban  suicide?"  Professor  Hazard  says 
this  Is  not  such  a  farfetched  supposition  for, 
whUe  we  have  dealt  so  ineffectively  with  the 
obvious  obsolescence  of  our  cities,  two  things 
are  happening.  In  most  of  our  cities  slums 
are  gaining  ground  over  renewal  and  our 
cities  are  gaining  population  at  accelerating 
rates  beyond  all  previous  experience.  Point- 
ing out  that  slum  clearance  Is  merely  one 
phase  of  urban  renewal— that  even  In  Boston 
where  some  small  progress  has  been  made, 
the  city  officials  have  discovered  that  what 
was  initially  regarded  as  a  ""skirmish"  to 
remove  slums  'has  turned  out  to  be  a  war 
Tor  urban  survival." 

Evansville  is  not  unique  among  cities  of 
the  Central  Plains;  it  Is  150  years  old;  many 
of  its  faculties  are  worn  out,  decrepit,  obso- 
lete and  out  of  place;  its  inner  core,  the 
heart,  is  rotting  and  decaying  and  long  since, 
wholesale  abandonment  by  midcenter  resl- 
denters  has  set  in. 

Dr.  Hazard  says:  '"If  we  face  facts,  we  will 
see  that  despite  all  that  has  been  written 
and  done  about  urbanism,  we  suffer  a  rate 
of  urban  decay  In  excess  of  urban  renewal — 
and  this  at  the  exact  time  In  history  when 
demands  on  our  cities  are  at  an  alltlme  high 
and  mounting  to  ever  increasing  heights." 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  If  we  are 
responding  to  a  morbid  Instinct  to  commit 
urban  suicide,  it  is  "blinding  us  to  the  obvi- 
ous necessity  of  making  our  cities  fit  for 
the  surging  humanity  which  looks  to  them 
for  life  and  hope,  it  is  an  unconscious  In- 
stinct (but)  which,  nevertheless,  is  fortified 
by  well  verbalized  rationalization — couched 
in  what  someone  has  called  'good'  reasons, 
but  not  'real'  reasons."  The  professor  then 
goes  on  to  examine  the  validity  of  four  of 
these  so-called  "good"  reasons,  to  determine 
to  what  extent  they  are  "real." 

The  very  first  "good"  reason  discussed  Is 
the  cost:  We  can't  afford  It.  Dr.  Hazard 
proceeds  to  then  estimate  how  much  it 
would  cost  and  then  agrees  "the  cost  would 
be  stupendous."  But  he  counters  with  thlS 
challenge:  "WTien  the  Japanese  struck  Pearl 
Harbor  down  did  we  ask  what  the  cost  of 
fighting  back  would  be?  When  the  late 
General  MacArthur  declared,  'I  shall  return,' 
did  we  ask  'what  will  the  return  trip  cost?" 
No.  Because  we  were  protecting  our  free- 
dom, our  society,  our  form  of  government, 
our  living  space,  against  we  knew  not  fully 
what  interests.  The  Japanese  gave  our  so- 
ciety a  chance  to  die.  We  rejected  the  offer." 
"Now,"  he  continues,  "urban  rot,  delin- 
quency, crime,  gangsterism,  filth,  disease, 
and  degredation  (and,  we  can  now  add  mobs, 
rioting,  racial  violence,  murder,  and  bomb- 
ing) give  our  society  a  chance  to  die.  We 
entertain  the  prospect."  How,  he  asks,  do 
we  explain  the  incongruous  Inconsistency? 
It  would  seem  that  we  are  not  adverse  to 
committing  national  suicide — It's  the  method 
by  which  we  are  to  die.  War,  no.  Urban  rot 
and  rioting,  yes.  "And  so  we  drag  out  the 
familiar  platitudes  such  as  'It  costs  too 
much';  'It  is  undemocratic';  'It  Is  contrary 
to  human  nature'."  To  these  I  can  add,  "We 
should  do  it  ourselves."  "If  we  accept  Fed- 
eral assistance  we  are  promoting  socialism." 
So,  citing  these  as  "good"  reasons  for  doing 
nothing  we  are  inviting  the  death  we  uncon- 
sciously seem  to  want. 

But  we  must  hurry  on  to  enumerate  the 
other  three  reasons  cited  by  Dr.  Hazard  why 
we  can't  or  shouldn't  do  anything  about 
urban  renewal.  So,  I  quote  him  again,  as 
follows: 

"The  second  rationalization  for  preserva- 
tion of  the  status  quo — which  means  stag- 
nation or  worse  for  our  cities — is  the  assump- 
tion that  whites  and  nonwhites  cannot  live 
together  as  neighbors  and  friends  whatever 
the   commtinlty."     "Until   this   assumption 


is  gone,"  he  states,  "We  shall  not  solve  our 
city  blight."  In  other  words,  what  we  are 
really  saying  Is  "I'd  rather  die  first"  and 
dying  is  what  we  are  doing. 

"We  must  face  the  fact,"  elaborates  Dr. 
Hazard,  "that  the  flight  from  the  city,  with 
all  of  its  spice  of  variety  and  abundance  of 
choices,  to  the  banalities  of  suburbia  has  been 
from  fear  of  desegregated  city  blocks  and 
city  schools.  And  that  flight  has  delivered 
the  older  city  into  the  hands  of  Its  victims." 
"What  an  irony,"  he  declares,  "that  the  white 
man  should  leave  his  culture  in  the  hands  of 
the  men  of  color.  In  the  hands  of  those  he 
thinks  unfit  to  be  his  neighbors."  He  flatly 
declares: 

"I  stand  on  my  general  proposition  that 
If  the  older  central  city  is  to  survive  as  a 
depository  of  our  culture,  we  must  admit 
nonwhites  (who  now  make  up  so  much  more 
than  half  the  world's  population) — nat- 
urally, decently  and  according  to  economic 
and  cultural  abilities.  They  must  be  able 
to  live  anywhere,  to  go  to  school  anywhere, 
and  to  work,  worship  and  play  ansrwhere. 
And  we  must  do  this,  not  because  they  are 
Negroes,  but  because  they  are  human  beings." 
"The  third  rationalization  attacked  by  Dr. 
Hazard  is  our  ingrained  fear  of  ineffectual 
government;  he  calls  it  "our  folk  fear  of 
potent  government."  "We  cling,"  he  de- 
clares, "to  the  county — township  and  local 
government  as  If  our  lives  depend  on  the 
preservation  of  those  ancient  forms,  inherited 
from  feudal  times."  "Since  when,"  he  asks, 
""was  a  statesman,  a  poet,  a  musician,  writer, 
sportsman,  actor,  or  any  grand  figures — 
identified  by  his  county,  borough,  or  town- 
ship? By  his  city?  Yes.  The  spirit  of  Amer- 
ica is  in  her  cities.  Moreover,  to  deal  with 
urban  obsolescence  we  will  be  obliged  to 
plan,  not  by  small  sections  within  the  city 
or  even  confined  to  the  urban  area  itself, 
but  large  regions  must  be  involved."  He 
then  states  unequivocally  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  obliged  to  make  re- 
gional planning  a  condition  for  Federal  aid; 
so  that  the  restrictions  on  traffic,  without 
which  no  renewal  is  possible,  can  be  en- 
forced. "If  this  be  treason,"  he  concludes, 
"let  those  who  have  vested  interests  in  the 
shame  of  our  cities  make  the  most  of  it." 
For  his  last  '"good  reason"  why  we  can't 
renew  our  cities  to  provide  decent  and  at- 
tractive living  conditions  for  our  people.  Dr. 
Hazard  holds  up  our  national  preoccupation 
with  outer  space:  We  must  fly  to  the  moon 
first — and  that  is  very  expensive.  Here  Is 
what  he  says: 

"Does  anyone  ask  the  cost  of  putting  men 
on  the  moon  and  bringing  them  back  by 
1970?  Some  few  have  but  largely  they  are 
Ignored.  Suppose  Instead  we  had  de- 
cided to  spend  some  of  the  billions  now  in- 
vested in  space  projects  on  research  and  de- 
velopment of  ways  and  means  to  make  our 
cities  worthy  of  human  beings.  It  is  one 
thing  to  be  prepared  with  the  deterrent  to 
nuclear  warfare.  No  one  objects  to  that.  It 
Is  another  thing  to  be  first  and  first  with 
everything  in  outer  space  whatever  the 
cost." 

"And  as  for  our  standing  In  the  world," 
he  concludes,  "let  us  remember  that  blighted 
urbanism  is  a  real  global  problem.  The 
rush  to  the  cities  is  worldwide.  How  could 
we  gain  an  admiring  and  applauding  world 
more  effectively  than  by  developing  the 
techniques,  the  facilities,  and  the  Ideals  by 
which  masses  of  men  all  over  the  world  can 
live  and  work  and  play  with  dignity  and 
grace  in  their  cities?  The  whole  world  would 
come  to  see  tis.  None  would  fear  or  hate 
us  for  that.  To  be  the  nation  which  taught 
mankind  the  science  and  the  art  of  city  liv- 
ing— that  would  be  greatest." 

Do  you  agree  with  Dr.  Hazard?  Before 
you  reach  your  conclusion,  let  me  ask:  "To 
use  Federal  tax  money  to  fly  to  the  moon — 
that's  preserving  'the  democratic.  American 


way  of  life'  ";  while  to  authorize  and  accept 
Federal  atsistance  and  restrictions  to  make 
our  cities  fit  to  live  in — that's  socialism. 
Eto  you  believe  that?  Let's  all  think  about 
it,  especially  those  who  own  blighted  down- 
town and  residential  property  here  In 
Evansville. 

The  next  thing  I  would  like  to  do  Is  to 
clear  up  and  then  to  decently  bury  a  mis- 
conception. "nUs  misconception  has  been 
widely  scattered  about  and  Implanted  in  the 
minds  of  our  citizens  by  the  urban  renewal 
detractors — those  articulate  opponents  of 
this  lawful  device  for  saving  our  concentra- 
tions of  city  life  in  this  country — and  all 
over  the  world,  for  that  matter. 

This  misconception  Is,  In  reality,  a  myth 
of  unreality — and  in  some  cases  by  insidlotis 
design — a  hoax,  consciously  perpetrated  by 
those  who  know  better.  This  misconception, 
this  hoax  is  the  assertion  that  urban  renewal 
programs  are  "Federal,"  that  Is  that  they  are 
National  Government  programs.  It  is  true 
that  the  basic  underlying  statutes  from 
which  urban  renewal  programs  emanate,  and 
which  provide  the  Federal  funds  for  assist- 
ance in  Initiating  and  pursuing  the  programs, 
are  Federal  laws.  These  laws  also  contain 
provisions  granting  certain  powers  to  locally 
constituted  authorities,  restricting  the  uses 
to  which  these  Federal  funds  may  be  put  and 
setting  out  rules  of  procedure  and  safeguards 
to  assure  proper  use  and  to  protect  the  rights 
of  affected  citizens. 

However,  if  nothing  more  than  this  had 
happened — that  is,  the  adoption  of  the  law — 
nothing  would  have  happened.  The  next 
step  that  must  be  taken  is  enabling  legisla- 
tion by  each  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  Each 
State  mvist  pass  a  law  permitting  the  use  of 
the  Federal  law  by  locally  franchlsed  urban 
units  of  Government  within  that  State,  its 
cities  and  towns.  However,  when  that  is 
done,  urban  renewal  is  still  not  assured — 
nothing  can  happen  as  yet.  There  can  be  no 
tirban  renewal  without  local  initiation. 

Every  urban  renewal  project  In  existence 
today  has  been  locally  Initiated  by  duly  ap- 
pointed and  elected  local  officials  who,  at  the 
local  level,  decide  to  apply  for  and  accept 
Federal  assistance  in  order  to  defray  a  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  project.  Moreover, 
these  local  projects  are  seldom  tindertaken 
without  the  contlntilng  support  and  assist- 
ance of  local  citizen  groups  and  organiza- 
tions. Finally,  as  we  have  experienced  here 
in  Evansville.  recourse  to  the  courts  remains 
available  to  any  dissenters  to  determine  If 
the  Federal  and  State  urban  renewal  laws  are 
constitutional  within  the  State;  whether  the 
plan  is  soundly  conceived,  not  capricious; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  determining  values  of 
the  land  In  cases  where  the  offering  price  for 
such  land  is  unacceptable  to  the  owners. 

Please  bear  this  In  mind:  Under  no  circum- 
stances is  an  urban  renewal  project  operated 
by  Federal  officials  who  suddfenly  and  over- 
night and  somehow  mjrsteriously.  appear  on 
the  local  scene,  institute  a  renewal  program 
and,  running  amuck  In  the  community,  with- 
out responsibility  or  control  of  local  elected 
officials,  impose  that  program  upon  the  com- 
munity. In  Evansville,  as  everywhere  else  In 
the  Nation,  our  development  commission  is 
made  up  of  local,  responsible  citizens,  ap- 
pointed by  o\ir  own  elective  officials.  "The 
full-time  director  is  an  employee  of  the  local 
commission;  he  is  not  a  Federal  man  In  any 
sense  of  the  word;  the  Federal  Government 
pavs  him  nothing  and  has  no  Jurisdiction 
over  him.  Now,  with  that  charge  laid  to 
rest,  let's  get  to  something  further. 

There  are  a  few  cities  In  the  Nation  who 
have  been  able  to  xindertake  urban  renewal 
programs  on  their  own— without  Federal 
subsidy.  There  Is.  of  coiirse.  nothing  wrong 
with  this;  Indeed.  It  Is  to  be  preferred  to 
Federal  assistance — and  the  citizens  of  these 
communities  are  to  be  admired  and  con- 
gratulated. These  examples  of  100  percent 
local  self-help,  however,  have  been  held  up 
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as  uncontrovertible  evidence  that  every  com- 
munity possesses  sufficient  resources  to  clean 
up  its  slums  and  its  deteriorated  central  dis- 
tricts unassisted  and  to  the  extent  sufficient 
to  totally  correct  the  deplorable  conditions. 
The  truth  is  that  not  even  the  federally  as- 
sisted urban  renewal  concept  comprehends 
such  an  undertaking,  for  the  total  Job  would 
far  exceed  the  capacities  of  Federal  and 
local  governments  combined — and  private  de- 
velopment will  have  to  furnish  the  major 
share  of  the  investment. 

In  a  lead  article  appearing  in  the  Septem- 
ber 1964,  issue  of  Nation's  Business,  the 
trade  Journal  of  the  national  chamber  of 
commerce,  two  "success  stories"  are  related 
to  '"prove  urban  problems  can  be  solved  on 
local  level  without  Federal  subsidies."  Let's 
examine  some  of  the  facts  of  these  two  ex- 
amples. 

Both  of  them  are  in  the  economically 
vigorous,  growing  Southwest;  and  they  are, 
in  fact,  in  Texas.  The  cities  cited  are  Dallas 
and  Hoiiston.  The  article  frankly  tells  about 
the  "towering  headquarters  of  the  petroleuna 
industry  in  Houston — nearly  a  third  of  the 
Nation's  refining  capacity  in  the  area." 
Turning  to  Dallas,  mention  Is  made  of  Its 
"lofty  banking  and  insurance  buildings, 
first  in  the  South  in  bank  deposits  (and)  in 
the  past  decade  adding  more  office  space  than 
any  other  U.S.  city  except  New  York."  Then 
the  article  goes  on  to  say  that  "growth  and 
progress  of  these  two  expanding  urban  cen- 
ters Is  not  in  the  granite  and  gloss  of  their 
multimillion-dollar  buildings";  even  though 
"indicating  major  sources  of  economic  ac- 
tivity in  each  community,  these  glistening 
new  structures  give  Impressive  evidence  of 
the  growth  of  the  Southwest." 

Now  if  Evansville  were  fortunate  enough 
to  be  the  locale  of  a  "towering  headquarters 
of  a  national  iiidustry,"  like  Houston,  sup- 
plying "nearly  a  third  of  the  Nation's  capac- 
ity"; or  were  there  housed  in  Evansville 
"lofty  banking  and  insurance  buildings,"  as 
in  Dallas,  "adding  more  office  space"  in  the 
last  10  years  "than  any  city  in  the  United 
States  except  New  York."  Evansville.  without 
doubt,  would  be  more  self -sufficient  than  it 
now  ifi. 

However,  let  us  examine  the  "urban  re- 
newal" projects  of  these  two  "model"  cities, 
as  described  in  the  article. 

Houston  has  been  able  to  rebuild  half  Its 
downtown  section  since  World  War  II. 
That's  20  years.  Evansville  has  been  at  It 
for  6  years — give  us  another  14.  Houston 
has  seen  about  $150  million  In  construction 
Just  in  major  buildings  downtown  In  the 
past  decade  with  the  prospect  of  about  $400 
million  more  being  spent  in  the  next  several 
years.  For  Houston,  a  young  metropolis  of 
1  million  people,  to  have  downtown  building 
of  $150  million  in  10  years  is  not  so  startling. 
Some  of  Houston's  building  consists  of  local 
civic  projects,  like  Evansville's  own  civic 
center.  The  downtown  Houston  project 
named  in  the  article  is  Cullen  Center.  The 
local  land  for  this  was  put  together  by  an 
oil  millionaire  with  his  private  funds.  Cul- 
len Center  is  to  be  a  $125  million  complex  of 
office  buildings,  hotels,  garages,  apartment 
towers,  and  plazas.  (It  ain't  yet.)  As  of 
now  It  consists  of  one  $15  million  office 
building,  an  adjoining  garage,  and  the  $6 
million  Hotel  America.  The  whole  project 
covers  12  acres. 

Dallas'  showpiece  Is  known  as  "Main 
Pljice."  Main  Place  is  a  proposed  $120  mil- 
lion 10-acre  project.  It  is  to  be  an  array  of 
commercial  recreational  and  culttiral  facil- 
ities. The  first  part  of  the  project  will  be 
a  34-8tory  office  building  with  garage.  (This 
first  part  ain't  yet,  either.)  There  is  to 
follow  the  second  and  third  phases  of  Main 
Place.  Its  developers  hope  that  Main  Place 
will  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  upgrading  the 
whole  neighborhood.  Well,  behind  this 
dream  of  Main  Place  is  9  years  of  work  In- 
spired by  the  chairman/ president  of  Texas 


Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  who  Joined  the  Clint 
Murchison,  Sr.,  interests  In  acquiring  prop- 
erty, beginning  in  1955. 

There  is  also  going  In  Houston  a  32-acre 
slum  clearance  project;  this  plot  Is  owned 
by  two  business  executives  who  have  the 
means  to  develop  it.  About  70  percent  of 
the  land  has  been  acquired  so  far.  Then  in 
Dallas  a  1,300-acre  Industrial  district  Is 
being  developed  by  the  owners. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  from  reading  the  article 
that  there  are  tremendous  concentrations  of 
private  wealth  In  both  of  these  cities,  gener- 
ated by  economic  growth  of  mammoth  pro- 
portions and  controlled  by  Individuals  and 
leaders  who  possess  both  the  will  and  the 
means  to  undertake  and  carry  through  these 
projects.  I  have  recited  all  of  this  not  to 
demean  what  the  citizens  of  these  two  cities 
have  accomplished  but  to  point  up  the  great 
contrast  between  the  conditions  existing  in 
these  two  great  cities  and  a  city  like  Evans- 
ville. 

In  Evansville,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
our  larger  Industries  are  not  locally  owned 
and  headquartered  here.  The  leadership  and 
abilities  of  the  top  officials  of  these  busi- 
nesses are  denied  to  us  here.  It  is  true,  there 
are  centers  of  landed  wealth  in  Evansville, 
of  much  smaller  dimensions  than  Houston 
and  Dallas,  controlled  by  local  citizens  who 
could  undertake  some  private  development. 
But  this  remains  their  decision  and,  to  date, 
most  of  them  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
forefront  of  organized  efforts  for  community 
Improvement.  On  the  other  hand,  as  of  now, 
there  has  been  a  marshaling  of  what  finan- 
cial means  we  have  in  our  city  which  has 
accomplished  a  great  deal  by  the  private  and, 
I  have  to  say,  the  civic-motivated  efforts  of 
these  realty  holders.  Our  civic  center  is  being 
put  together  by  private  capital  and  by  un- 
compensated expenditures  of  time  and  talent. 
Our  industrial  foimdatlon,  likewise  has  In 
like  manner  brought  new  industry,  helped 
existing  industry  to  grow  and  to  occupy  new 
factory  sites — all  by  private  means. 

Yet,  with  all  of  this  done  and  accomplished, 
we  have  but  to  look  about  us  in  every 
comer  of  our  city  to  realize — it  is  only  a 
beginning;  that  we  are  not  gaining  on  the 
deterioration;  that,  in  fact,  without  more 
massive  undertakings,  we  will  lose  the  battle. 
Moreover,  you  have  but  to  raise  your  eyes 
and  view  the  plight  of  cities  and  towns 
throughout  "this  broad  land  of  ours"  to  con- 
clude that,  not  Houston  and  Dallas,  but 
Evansville  comes  nearer  being  the  norm  of 
urban  conditions  in  these  United  States. 
Evansville  cannot  emulate  Dallas  and 
Houston;  neither  can  95  out  of  every  100  city 
complexes  on  our  continent. 

In  making  Its  case.  Nation's  Business  In  Its 
article  quotes  "the  affable  president  of  Lone 
Star  Gas  Co.,  Lester  Potter"  of  Dallas,  who 
declares,  "as  great  as  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment is,  the  problems  of  our  cities  are  too 
complex  and  individually  distinct  to  be  di- 
rected from  Washington."  To  this  no  re- 
sponsible citizen  would  disagree.  In  fact, 
that  is  one  of  the  principal  premises  of  the 
urban  renewal  laws  and  regulations  as  I 
stated  here  earlier.  Total  rejection  of  these 
laws  to  avoid  the  contingency  of  direction 
from  Washington,  contributes  nothing  to- 
ward simplifying  or  solving  the  complex 
problems  of  our  cities.  While  accepting  Fed- 
eral subsidies — if  that  Is  what  Is  what  we 
should  call  these  Federal  moneys — to  Initiate 
and  complete  projects  of  improvement  and 
renewal  undertaken  at  our  own  direction, 
planned  and  controlled  by  our  own  fellow  cit- 
izens, gives  every  promise  not  only  toward  re- 
duction of  our  problems  of  blight  and  dete- 
rioration, but  also  restoration  to  a  state  of 
economic  health  and  prosperity,  from  which 
there  will  flow  back  to  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment Increased  tax  revenues  equal  to.  If  not 
exceeding,  the  grants  and  loans  extended  to 
us  In  our  times  of  need  for  assistance. 


From  time  to  time  we,  down  in  our  corner 
of  the  State,  have  heard  of  the  plans  and 
progress  of  an  all-local  effort  In  urban  re- 
newal by  our  capital  city  of  Indianapolis.  * 
Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministration In  that  city  has  rejected  Federal 
aid  In  dealing  with  the  slum  and  blight  prob- 
lems of  much  of  the  central  business  and 
residential  areas. 

Nevertheless,  Just  within  the  past  few 
months,  Indianapolis  has  found  It  expe- 
dient— no  doubt,  necessary — to  reactivate  its 
housing  authority,  for  which  it  is  presently 
seeking  to  employ  an  executive  director. 
The  city  administration  now  plans  to  build 
federally  assisted  low-rent  housing  In  order 
to  be  able  to  satisfactorily  rehouse  some 
of  the  3,000  Negro  families  that  are  to  be 
displaced  by  reason  of  the  construction  of 
an  intercity  expressway  system.  In  addition, 
the  president  of  the  Indianapolis  Redevelop, 
ment  Commission  and  a  city  councilman  of 
Indianapolis  have  announced  intentions  to 
seek  amendments  to  present  State  legislation 
In  the  1965  session  to  facilitate  acceptance 
by  the  city  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
for  their  local  urban  renewal  projects  and 
programs.  So  our  good  fellow  citizens  at 
Indianapolis  have  awakened  to  the  Immen- 
sity of  the  problems  facing  all  vu-ban  centers 
for  more  and  better  housing  and  renewal  of 
central  business  areas.  I  am  wondering  if 
they  have  even  entertained  a  passing  thought 
of  the  residential  requirements  to  house  the 
tremendous  Increases  of  population  that  will 
be  knocking  at  their  doors  only  10  years 
from  now. 

My  last  point  Is  directed,  principally,  to  the 
members  of  the  redevelopment  commissions 
and  the  city  and  county  governmental  bodies 
which  are  Involved  In  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams. While  It  Is  true  that  urban  renewal 
Is  for  people.  Just  for  that  reason,  people 
should  not  be  run  over  roughshod  in  order 
to  get  done  "what  Is  good  for  them." 

In  a  recent  address  Msgr.  John  Ryan,  direc- 
tor of  Urban  Affairs  for  the  Catholic  Arch- 
diocese of  Chicago,  stressed  three  essential 
principles  to  an  effective  urban  renewal  plan: 

1.  It  must  be  originally  a  part  of  the 
democratic  process. 

2.  To  be  meaningful  It  must  be  part  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  a  metropolitan  area. 

3.  It  must  have  a  healthy  and  sincere  re- 
spect for  the  human  dignity  of  men. 

To  these  three  I  would  add  a  fourth  prin- 
ciple: It  is  essential  that  all  affected  individ- 
uals, groups  and  agencies  must  be  kept  fully 
Informed  as  the  plan  Is  developed  and  ex- 
ecuted. These  Interested  parties  must  be 
given  time  to,  as  we  say,  "figure  out  things"; 
to  understand  what  is  proposed  and  the  suc- 
ceeding steps  that  the  plan  involves  In  terms 
of  time.  The  renewal  commission  cannot 
operate  in  an  Ivory  tower  and  it  must  not 
display  impatience  and  Irritation  to  the  point 
of  antagonizing  individuals  and  groups  whose 
cooperation  will  be  required.  As  Monsignor 
Ryan  put  It,  "there  must  be  an  ongoing  dia- 
log between  citizens'  groups  and  planners." 
He  urged  "the  personnel  of  urban  renewal 
agencies  (to)  become  keenly  aware  of  and 
actively  seek,  the  counsel  of  the  citizenry"  If 
they  would  avoid  failure.  These  agencies,  he 
says,  must  become  the  "voice  of  the  com- 
munity reflecting  the  opinions  of  a  good  pro- 
portion of  the  community."  In  short,  the 
urban  renewal  commission  members  and  em- 
ployed personnel  have  the  responsibility  to 
work  through  community  organizations  in 
formulating  goals  and  expressing  needs. 
There  will  be  conflicts  of  interest,  as  Mon- 
signor Ryan  points  out;  nevertheless,  "the 
final  discussions  must  not  take  place  m 
'rooms  banned  to  the  public'  if  the  demo- 
cratic process  is  to  be  served." 

I  think  we  will  all  agree  with  Monsignor 
Ryan  that  "spot"  renewal  will  not  get  the 
Job  done — his  second  point.  In  Evansville  we 
are  quite  familiar  with  the  deplorable  effects 
of  "spot  zoning."     I  believe  that  the  three 


renewal  plans  underway  In  our  city  have 
been  well  conceived,  are  comprehensive  In 
scope  and  substantially  conform  to  the  mas- 
ter plan  of  our  metropolitan  plan  commis- 
sion For  these  reasons,  they  deserve 
our  support;  nevertheless,  I  believe  the  diffi- 
culties we  have  had  in  getting  all  three  of 
them  accepted  stems  from  a  deficient  plan 
for  fully  informing  and  explaining  the  plans 
to  the  community,  its  organized  groups,  and 
those  directly  affected. 

Let  me  emphasize  one  more  time  that, 
looking  at  what  Is  Immediately  ahead,  "cities 
are  going  to  have  more  people  than  anybody." 
Cities  already  have  many  who  are  not  prop- 
erly housed  and  for  whom  the  facilities 
around  which  urban  centers  cluster  are  In- 
adequate and  disappearing.  These  masses 
of  people  are  not  "going  away";  on  the  con- 
trary, their  numbers  will  increase  and  their 
demands  and  expectations  will  mount. 
Property  rights  constitute  one  of  the  basic 
cornerstones  of  freedom.  We  had  better  re- 
member, however,  that  the  cornerstones  of 
freedom  were  put  in  place  by  people.  People 
have  the  ultimate  power  to  kick  over  those 
stones  or  to  discard  them  for  others,  even 
though  by  such  acts  their  own  enslavement 
ensues.  ''No  man  lives  on  an  island" — cer- 
tainly not  in  town,  nor  even  in  Evansville, 
Ind. " 


"EQUAL         TIME"— ADDRESS  BY 

CHAIRMAN     OF     FEDERAL     COM- 
MUNICATIONS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  concerning  the 
controversial  section  315  of  the  Com- 
munications Act.  I  introduced  and 
fought  for  the  bill  which  was  enacted, 
temporarily  easing  the  restrictions,  so 
that  the  famous  Kennedy-Nixon  debates 
were  possible. 

But  that  was  only  a  limited  and  tem- 
porary alleviation  of  a  situation  which 
has  continued  to  cause  problems.  Last 
week,  I  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
completely  repeal  section  315;  and  I  hope 
the  bill  will  secure  sufficient  support  to 
achieve  its  passage. 

Chairman  E.  William  Henry,  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
has  given  this  situation  a  good  deal  of 
thought.  On  January  15,  in  a  speech 
before  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  Cali- 
fornia, he  spoke  at  some  length  on  the 
question.  Although  he  does  not  favor 
the  straight  repeal  which  my  bill  would 
achieve,  he  had  some  most  cogent  com- 
ments to  make. 

Because  of  its  importance  for  the  in- 
formation of  Members  in  their  consider- 
ation of  section  315,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  by  Chairman 
Henry  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  E.  William  Henry,  Chairman 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
Before  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  Cal- 
ifornia, San  Francisco,  Calif.,  January 
15,  1965  1 

Back  In  the  days  of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  a 
fashionable  girl's  boarding  school  close  to 
Washington  was  privileged  to  have  a  head- 
mistress with  a  nationwide  reputation  for 
being  competent,  fair — and  very  strict.    An 


'  Several  portions  of  this  address  were 
omitted  from  the  oral  presentation  due  to 
time  limitations. 


acquaintance  of  mine  then  attending  this 
school  was  the  daughter  of  old  friends  of 
President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  One  after- 
noon she  received  an  Invitation  to  spend 
Saturday  at  the  White  House  as  the  guest 
of  its  occupants.  Excitedly,  and  eagerly  she 
accepted. 

About  3  pjn.  that  Saturday  aftrnoon  It 
began  to  snow  heavily  and  at  5  o'clock  showed 
no  signs  of  letting  up.  At  that  point  the 
headmistress  received  a  call  from  a  White 
House  secretary  requesting  permission,  on 
behalf  of  the  President,  for  the  young  lady 
to  remain  overnight  due  to  the  weather  con- 
ditions. The  headmistress  replied  in  her 
most  polite,  even-tempered  tones  that  this 
was  impossible  since  the  rules  required  all 
students  to  be  back  on  the  premises  by  9  p.m. 
sharp.  The  White  House  secretary  absorbed 
that  gentle  rebuff  in  silence  and  asked  the 
headmistress  to  hold  on. 

In  a  moment  a  familiar  voice  was  heard 
on  the  telephone — none  other  than  PXi.R. 
himself.  In  his  Jocular,  most  persuasive 
manner  he  explained  that  he  had  not  had 
a  chance  to  visit  with  the  young  student  all 
day,  that  he  very  much  wanted  to  do  so, 
and  that  he  would  provide  her  with  trans- 
portation back  to  school  early  the  next  morn- 
ing. "Could  she  possibly  spend  the  night 
with  me  at  the  White  House."  the  President 
asked.  The  headmistress  replied,  "Mr.  Pres- 
ident, you  have  your  rules  for  running  the 
Government,  and  I  have  mine  for  running 
this  school.  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you, 
but  we  can't  make  an  exception — even  In 
your  case." 

I  often  think  of  this  story  as  I  sit  In  my 
office  contemplating  FCC  rules.  My  office  Is 
encased  in  one  of  those  gray,  monolithic 
structures  which  appear  to  have  been  built 
by  the  WPA,  and  poured  from  a  mold  used 
by  the  Greeks  In  the  declining  years  of  their 
glory.  Our  particular  structure  Is  shaped 
like  a  baroque  hourglass,  and  after  2 1/2 
years  of  riding  the  same  elevator,  I  still  have 
to  think  twice  before  remembering  which 
v/ay  to  turn  to  go  to  my  office.  To  many 
people  our  agency  represents  merely  another 
faceless  amorphous  collection  of  Govern- 
ment employees  who  speak  only  federalese, 
and  whose  cerebral  processes  are  confined  to 
the  strict  interpretation  of  narrowly  con- 
ceived rules  to  which  they,  like  our  head- 
mistress, admit  no  exception. 

However,  appearances  are  deceiving,  and  in- 
side the  view  Is  very  different.  We  are  lo- 
cated on  Pennsylvania  Avenue — midway  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  Capitol  Hill — 
and  it  is  sometimes  noisier  Inside  the  Com- 
mission than  on  the  street  below  at  rush 
hour.  We  ponder  and  we  debate.  We  often 
laugh — and  sometimes  feel  like  crying.  We 
handle  difficult  questions  of  policy,  and  we 
try,  I  assure  you,  to  be  statesmen. 

You  know  what  a  statesman  is,  of  course. 
That's  a  fellow  who  stands  upright  due  to 
equal  pressure  from  all  sides. 

In  short,  we  conduct  public  business  and 
are  thus  an  Integral  part  of  the  democratic 
process  of  our  Nation.  In  various  ways  the 
Interests  of  the  people — and  recognition  of 
our  responsibility  to  them — penetrate  our 
granite  walls  much  as  the  morning  sunshine 
floods  a  greenhouse. 

As  an  example  of  something  that  recently 
penetrated  our  walls,  let  me  quote  two  recent 
newspaper  articles: 

Item  No.  1 :  The  Washington  Post,  Sunday, 
January  10,  1965: 

"Abraham  Lincoln  once  told  how  It  cost 
him  75  cents  to  run  for  Congress  In  1846.  (He 
said:) 

"  'I  made  the  canvass  on  my  own  horse;  my 
entertainment,  being  at  the  house  of  friends, 
cost  me  nothing;  and  my  only  outlay  was  75 
cents  for  a  barrel  of  cider,  which  some  farm- 
hands Insisted  I  should  treat  to  •   •   •."' 

Item  No.  2:  The  Washington  Evening  Star. 
September  8,  1964: 

"Representative  Carl  Elliott,  of  Alabama, 
16  years  in  Congress  and  for  the  last  4  years 


a  member  of  the  powerful  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee, leaves  office  at  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion faced  with  the  problem  of  raising  820,000 
to  pay  outstanding  campaign  bills  from  his 
unsuccessful,  statewide  primary  race  this 
past  June. 

"His  first  primary  race  (16  years  ago)  cost 
$12,000,  of  which,  he  said  recently,  $7,500  was 
his  own  money." 

These  stories  are  signs  of  the  times — ^not 
straws  In  the  wind.  They  raise  directly  one 
of  the  most  important  and  recurring  prob- 
lems facing  our  democracy — the  cost  of  po- 
litical campaigning.  The  FCC  is  directly 
Involved  In  this  question  because  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  law  with  respect  to 
political  broadcasting. 

Throughout  the  years  In  the  field  of  broad- 
casting perhaps  no  single  question  has  gen- 
erated as  much  controversy  and  debate — 
both  within  the  FCC  and  without — as  section 
315  of  the  Conamunlcations  Act — that  part 
of  the  law  whose  requirement  has  become  a 
household  word.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  its 
provision  for  "equal  time." 

This  law  touches  several  concepts  of  the 
utmost  Importance  to  a  democratic  society. 
So  I  want  to  consider  with  you  today  not 
Just  the  equal  time  requirement,  but  also  the 
tremendously  high  cost  of  political  broadcast 
time,  and  the  proper  role  of  broadcasting  in 
the  political  arena. 

First  of  all,  let's  discuss  the  bedrock  prin- 
ciple of  section  315— equality. 

How  many  common  phrases  bear  witness 
to  the  depth  of  man's  response  to  the  Idea 
of  equality.  "All  men  were  created  equal" — 
"equal  Justice  under  law" — "equal  protection 
of  the  law" — "equal  rights" — "equal  oppor- 
tunities." 

How  many  phrases  suggest  our  abhorrence 
for  equality's  opposite — "favoritism,"  "spe- 
cial Interests,"  "special  privilege,"  "dis- 
crimination." 

The  belief  that  political  candidates  should 
have  equal  opportunities  to  reach  the  public 
thus  has  an  ancient  and  honorable  lineage. 
And  it  Is  no  wonder  that  the  phrase  "equal 
time"  evokes  such  an  munedlate  response  in 
the  American  Imagination. 

The  idea  Is  simplicity  Itself,  and  is  quickly 
understood.  Each  candidate  Is  entitled  to 
equal  time  to  present  his  views.  Wives  have 
been  known  to  use  It  against  husbands,  hus- 
bands against  mothers-in-law;  and  at  least 
one  secretary  I  know  has  used  It  against  her 
boss. 

Yet  this  Idea — the  heart  of  section  315  of 
the  Commvmlcations  Act — Is  under  heavy  at- 
tack. For  years,  some  broadcasters  have  op- 
pKDsed  it,  and  sought  its  elimination  from  the 
law.  Many  newspapers — often  as  a  reflex 
action — have  castigated  It.  And  a  little  over 
a  month  ago,  the  presidents  of  two  television 
networks  called.  In  separate  speeches,  for  its 
repeal. 

Robert  Sarnoff  of  NBC  called  television 
Journalism  a  "shackled  giant"  and  the  equal- 
time  rule  one  of  its  most  restricting  shackles. 
In  his  view,  "a  law  that  requires  a  Govern- 
ment agency  to  direct  the  manner  in  which 
the  public  may  be  informed  In  an  election 
campaign  is  Inconsistent  with  the  alms  of 
democracy." 

Frank  Stanton  of  CBS  was  even  more  color- 
ful. He  called  the  equal-time  rule  "a  dis- 
credited and  unworkable  legal  relic  of  a 
generation  ago,"  and  said  "It  Is  section  315 
that  keeps  our  political  methods  a  century 
behind  our  communications."  Decrying  the 
refusal  of  Congress  to  suspend  the  law  during 
the  1964  campaign,  he  urged  the  electorate  to 
speak  out  for  Its  repeal  "with  such  a  loud 
and  unmistakable  demand  that  neither 
political  stalling  nor  parliamentary  Juggling 
can  silence  or  contradict  it." 

These  are  harsh  words  from  men  of  good 
will  and  good  faith.  And  we  can  be  sure 
they  will  be  Joined  by  others  In  seeking  to 
persuade  the  new  Congress  to  take  section 
315  off  the  books.    The  banner  that  waves 
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over  their  bandwagon  is  labeled  "freedom" — 
freedom  from  undue  restrictions,  freedom  to 
report  tlie  whole  truth,  freedom  to  bring 
20th  century  communications  into  20th  cen- 
tury politics.  This  freedom,  they  say,  can- 
not live  with  the  rule  of  equality,  and  hence 
equality  must  go. 

Well,  at  the  risk  of  being  run  over  by  this 
bandwagon.  I  would  like  to  enlist  today  as 
an  advocate  of  equality.  For  my  fundamen- 
tal response  to  them  is  rather  like  Andrew 
Jackson's  instruction  to  his  troops  at  the 
Battle  of  New  Orleans:  ''Boys,  elevate  them 
guns  a  little  lower." 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  law  itself.  Section 
315  stems  from  a  provision  of  the  Radio  Act 
of  1927.  Its  essential  features  have  always 
been  the  same:  first,  a  requirement  that  if  a 
broadcaster  permits  a  candidate  to  use  his 
facilities,  he  must  offer  'equal  opportunities" 
to  all  other  legally  qualified  candidates  for 
the  same  office:  and  second,  a  requirement 
that  broadcasters  refrain  from  censoring 
candidates  who  use  their  facilities. 

In  1952.  Congress  found  that  a  number  of 
broadcasters  were  charging  candidates  more 
for  the  use  of  their  facilities  than  they  did 
commercial  advertisers  for  the  same  amount 
of  time.  It  therefore  inserted  a  sentence 
prohibiting  this  kind  of  cost  discrimination. 

In  1959.  Congress  became  concerned  lest 
section  315 — as  interpreted  by  the  FCC  in  the 
Lar  Daly  case — unduly  disrxipt  brodcasters' 
legitimate  journalistic  functions.  It  added  a 
provision  exempting  four  kinds  of  news  pro- 
grams from  the  "equal-time"  and  "no  cen- 
sorship" requirements.  At  the  same  time,  it 
expressly  reminded  broadcasters  of  their  ob- 
ligation—with or  without  section  315 — to  be 
fair — "to  operate  in  the  public  Interest  and 
to  afford  reasonable  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  conflicting  views  on  issues  of  pub- 
lic importance." 

You  will  notice  that  Congress  has  thus  at- 
tempted to  draw  a  line  between  two  different 
functions — on  the  one  hand,  a  candidate's 
use  of  broadcast  facilities  solely  for  his  own 
political  purposes,  and  on  the  other,  his  ap- 
pearance in  various  kinds  of  news  programs 
to  serve  primi?rlly  the  broadcaster's  purposes. 

Let  me  here  emphasize  that  this  distinc- 
tion touches  the  heart  of  the  controversy 
surrounding  section  315. 

At  bottom,  we  have  a  struggle  between  op- 
posing aspects  of  what  politicial  broadcast- 
ing is  and  should  be. 

To  the  broadcaster,  political  programing 
Is  Journalism — the  irreverent  but  legitimate 
daughter  of  the  newspaper.  In  politicial 
programs  the  broadcaster  seeks  to  explain 
the  political  news,  and  to  select  the  times 
when  the  electorate  will  see  the  candidate, 
and  when  it  will  not. 

To  the  candidate,  however,  the  broadcast- 
ing medium  is  simply  the  extension  of  a 
platform,  a  town  hall,  a  city  park — a  giant 
means  for  his  personal  communication  with 
the  electorate,  made  possible  by  modern 
technology.  From  this  point  of  view  the  big- 
gest fact  on  the  horizon  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Journalism.  It  has  to  do  with  money. 
For  the  great  bulk  of  political  broadcasting 
In  this  country  is  created  and  paid  for  by 
candidates  and  their  supporters,  with  broad- 
casters supplying  time  and  facilities  for  a 
fee. 

Broadcasting  is  often  an  extremely  profit- 
able enterprise,  particularly  the  television 
industry.  Stations  in  the  top  50  markets 
average  some  $1,425,000  each  year  in  pretax 
profits.  These  earnings  represent  some  36 
percent  of  average  gross  revenue.  Average 
return  on  investments  differ  widely,  but 
some  confidential  statistics  In  our  files  would 
make  all  of  you  here  today  green  with  envy. 
Some  stations  earn  two  or  three  times  their 
total  Initial  investment  in  after  tax,  net 
profits  each  year. 

Television  time  is  a  luxury  item  with  a  lux- 
lu-y  price  tag. 


While  the  actual  expense  figures  for  the 
1964  election  are  not  yet  In,  It  is  estimated 
that  $40  million  may  well  have  been  spent 
for  radio  and  television  time  alone,  of  which 
half  was  spent  at  the  national  level.  And 
these  funds — all  these  millions — come  from 
jKJlitical  contributions  by  individuals  such 
as  yourself,  which  are  nondeductible,  "after 
tax"  money. 

One-half  hour  in  prime  time  for  a  network 
nationwide  broadcast  costs  a  candidate  about 
S60.000.  One  hour  usually  runs  somewhere 
around  $100,000. 

In  San  Francisco,  you  have  four  commer- 
cial television  stations — three  affiliated  with 
a  network  and  one  independently  pro- 
gramed. What  do  you  suppose  it  costs  a 
candidate  to  buy  a  single  10-second  prime 
time  announcement  on  an  affiliated  station? 
$400.  If  he  wants  to  economize,  he  may  pur- 
c'aase  10  seconds  on  your  independent  station 
for  only  $225.  For  the  same  10  seconds  on 
one  of  the  New  York  network  stations  he 
would  pay  about  $1,250 — or  $125  per  second. 
No  wonder  that  the  estimated  costs  for  the 
last  New  York  senatorial  race  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $4  million. 

No  wonder  these  money  problems  have  been 
dubbed  bucklash. 

Consider  also,  for  example,  the  Indiana 
candidates  who  want  television  coverage  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  their  State,  and 
must  buy  Chicago  audiences.  Similarly, 
congressional  candidates  in  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  California  can  rely  on  Eureka  sta- 
tions for  televised  access  to  the  northern 
part  of  their  district,  but  for  coverage  of  ot'ner 
large  counties — Napa,  Sonoma,  Mendocino, 
Marin — they  must  pay  San  Francisco  prices. 

The  latest  statistics  Indicate  that  at  the 
national  level  the  major  parties  spend  some- 
where between  35  and  40  percent  of  their 
campaign  funds  for  television  and  radio,  and 
while  the  proportion  is  less  at  the  State  and 
local  levels,  it  is  rising  rapidly. 

Reconsider,  for  a  moment,  Carl  Elliott's 
race  for  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
last  fall,  which  I  mentioned  earlier  today. 
Having  spent  more  than  $20,000  of  his  own 
money  in  1962.  he  was  faced  in  1964  with  an 
even  tougher  race.  The  night  before  election 
he  found  that  the  only  way  to  counteract  a 
piece  of  last  minute  opposition  propaganda 
was  to  go  on  television.  Time  was  of  the 
essence — nothing  else  would  do.  It  cost  him 
$15,000,  and  he  had  to  mortgage  his  auto- 
mobile in  the  process.  Next  day  the  voters 
tiu-ned  him  out. 

Carl  Elliott  knows  first  hand  the  truth  of 
Will  Rogers'  comment  that :  "Politics  has  got 
so  expensive  that  it  takes  lots  of  money  to 
even  get  beat  with." 

The  sad  fact  is  that  more  than  one  candi- 
date has  mortgaged  his  house,  hocked  his 
car,  and  saddled  his  future  with  a  crushing 
load  of  debt  in  order  to  pay  for  broadcasting 
time.  And  often  the  debtor  ends  up  on  the 
losing  side — sometimes  after  years  of  service 
In  high  elective  office.  The  tragedy  for  the 
Individuals  involved  is  serious.  Its  larger 
effects  upon  the  country  may  be  disastrous. 

Think  of  the  qualified  people  who  never 
enter  the  race  because  they  have  heard  of 
such  tragedies  or  because  they  can't  muster 
the  Initial  resources.  Think  of  the  candi- 
dates who  do  enter,  laden  with  political 
commitments  to  those  who  have  bought  sup- 
port as  they  would  a  market  commodity. 
Even  a  Nation  committed  to  free  enterprise 
should  not  overwhelmingly  tempt  a  candidate 
to  sell  his  political  favors. 

It  was  once  a  proud  boast  in  this  country 
that  any  mother's  son  might  become  Presi- 
dent. We  will  never  know  how  large  a  part 
that  boast  played  in  the  American  dream — 
the  vision  that  drew  millions  to  our  shores. 
Over  the  years,  however,  something  has  hap- 
pened to  it.  One  hears  it  advanced — if  at 
all — in  a  shamefaced  or  ironic  manner.  More 
and    more    one    hears    the    opposite    belief 


expressed — that  only  a  rich  man  can  hold  our 
highest  elective  office. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  a  result  so  funda- 
mentally at  odds  with  all  this  country  stands 
for. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  this  Nation  should 
reduce  the  cost  of  political  broadcasting — the 
cost  to  candidates  in  terms  of  money,  and  the 
cost  to  the  public  in  terms  of  prostituted 
patronage. 

AH  right,  say  opponents  of  section  315. 
The  way  to  reduce  effectively  the  cost  of 
political  broadcasting  is  to  repeal  this  law. 
Repeal,  they  say,  will  permit  broadcasters  to 
give  more  free  time  to  major  candidates, 
without  having  to  give  equal  time  to  every 
would-be  dogcatcher.  Break  the  shackles, 
they  repeat,  and  broadcasters  will  still  be  fair 
to  all  parties. 

To  this  argument  let  me  adopt  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn's  adage  that  "the  most  valu- 
able phrase  In  the  English  language  is  'Just 
a  minute.'  " 

Let's  revert  to  fundamentals.  Those  who 
reek  repeal  of  the  equal-time  rule  are  ask- 
ing for  a  great  deal  more  than  the  freedom 
to  disregard  frivolous  candidates.  In  deal- 
ing with  major  candidates,  they  want  the 
right  to  pick  and  choose,  to  broadcast  some 
of  their  words  but  not  all  of  them.  They 
want  the  right  to  censor,  and  to  treat  candi- 
dates imequally. 

There  is  nothing  inherently  sinister  in  this. 
What  the  advocates  of  repeal  have  in  mind 
is  journalism  in  the  classic  sense.  They  want 
to  present,  not  the  candidate's  version  of  his 
campaign,  but  their  version  of  it — not  nec- 
ersarily  the  candidate's  view  of  the  facts 
in  the  case,  but  their  version  of  the  truth  as 
they  see  it.  To  do  this,  they  must  select,  they 
must  edit,  they  must  pick  and  choose.  Their 
guiding  star  must  be  their  «wn  news  judg- 
ment. And  the  rule  of  equal  time  and  no 
censorship — which  makes  so  much  sense 
when  we  think  of  the  candidate  on  a  brond- 
cast  platform — is  anathema  to  their  jour- 
nalistic endeavor,  whether  there  are  2  candi- 
dates or  20. 

Let's  consider  what  repeal  would  mean — 
both  for  paid  time  and  for  free  time. 

As  we  have  seen,  from  the  broadcaster's 
point  of  view,  paid  political  broadcasting  is 
simply  a  business.  Moreover,  however  much 
free  time  may  be  donated  in  the  future,  this 
business  will  remain  a  large  one.  Politicians 
will  still  buy.  and  broadcasters  will  still  sell. 

With  respect  to  paid  political  broadcasts, 
section  315  performs  a  valuable  function. 
It  ensures  all  legally  qualified  candidates 
the  right  to  purchase  equal  amounts  of  time 
at  the  same  rates  and  in  comparable  seg- 
ments of  the  broadcast  day.  It  requires  that 
candidates  be  charged  no  more  for  time 
than  advertisers  would  be  charged  for  com- 
parable purposes.  And  it  makes  certain  the 
candidate's  right  to  use  the  time  he  pur- 
chases as  he  sees  fit.  without  interference 
or  censorship  by  broadcasters. 

A  great  many  broadcasters  agree.  In  a 
speech  last  April.  Mr.  Lawrence  Rogers, 
president  of  Taft  Broadcasting  Co..  made  a 
statement  well  worth  pondering.     He  said: 

"It  would  be  no  problem  at  all  for  a  small- 
town radio  operator  to  be  'taken  over'  by  a 
machine  boss  without  section  315.  In  my 
own  experience  I  have  seen  political  ma- 
chines deliberately  try  to  buy  all  the  time 
on  the  air  for  a  given  party  or  candidate, 
In  order  to  freeze  out  the  opposition.  Sec- 
tion 315  protects  the  operator  from  such 
tactics.    And  it  does'  so  clearly  and  firmly." 

Is  there  any  reason  to  undermine  these 
requirements?  The  basic  complaint  is  that 
section  315  requires,  equal  treatment  for 
splinter  groups  and  crackpot  candidates. 
The  blunt  fact,  however,  is  minority  and 
fringe  candidates  almost  never  have  the 
funds  to  pay  for  the  kind  of  broadcasting 
done  by  the  major  parties.  The  fundamen- 
tal attack  on  the  requirement  of  equality 
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simply   does    not    apply    to    paid    political 
broadcasting. 

And  now,  what  about  free  time?  Free 
time  includes  not  only  the  donation  of  a 
platform  for  use  of  the  candidate  as  he  sees 
fit.  It  likewise  includes  a  wide  variety  of 
programs — interviews,  press  conferences,  de- 
bates, discussions,  etc.  Such  programs  are 
sometimes  outlets  for  candidates,  sometimes 
vehicles  for  journalism,  and  often  both  at 
the  same  time. 

In  this  situation,  it  is  well  to  remember, 
one  man's  shackles  are  another  man's  free- 
doms. The  repeal  of  section  315  would  pro- 
foundly alter  the  conditions  of  political  de- 
bate in  this  country.  Do  we  want  to  give 
broadcasters  the  power  to  censor  political 
debate?  Do  we  really  want  to  put  broad- 
casters in  a  position  to  say  to  candidates. 
"If  you  want  to  reach  the  people  through 
this  medium,  you  must  do  so  on  our  terms 
and  in  the  way  we  think  best"?    I  think  not. 

For  what  is  at  stake  In  a  repeal  is  some- 
thing much  larger  than  the  future  of  broad- 
cast journalism.  It  goes  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  political  process  in  America.  And  my 
doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  the  repeal  of 
section  315  do  not  stem  from  a  low  estimate 
of  the  fairness  and  objectivity  of  broadcast- 
ers. They  arise  much  more  out  of  questions 
concerning  the  wisdom  of  placing  that  power 
in  the  hands  of  any  single  group  of  men. 

When  the  original  Radio  Act  of  1927  was 
under  consideration,  a  Congressman  from 
Texas  proposed  a  provision  which  is  the 
direct  ancestor  of  section  3 15.  On  the  floor 
of  the  House  he  said : 

"The  power  of  the  press  will  not  be  com- 
parable to  that  of  broadcasting  stations 
when  the  industry  is  fully  developed.  If  the 
development  continues  as  rapidly  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  it  will  only  be  a  few 
years  before  these  broadcasting  stations,  if 
operated  by  chain  stations,  will  simultane- 
ously reach  an  audience  of  over  half  of  our 
entire  citizenship,  and  bring  messages  to  the 
fireside  of  nearly  every  home  in  America. 
They  can  mold  and  crystallize  sentiment  as 
no  agency  in  the  past  has  been  able  to  do. 
If  the  strong-arm  of  the  law  does  not  prevent 
monopoly  ownership  and  make  discrimina- 
tion by  such  stations  Illegal,  American 
thought  and  American  politics  will  be  largely 
at  the  mercy  of  those  who  operate  these  sta- 
tions. For  publicity  is  the  most  powerful 
weapon  that  can  be  wielded  in  a  republic." 

Let  me  note  in  passing  that,  for  the 
founder  of  a  discredited  relic  of  bygone 
times,  this  gentleman  displayed  a  good  deal 
of  foresight.  We  do  not  have  monopoly  own- 
ership today  in  American  broadcasting.  But, 
in  television  ownership  we  have  a  high  con- 
centration of  ownership.  For  practical  pur- 
poses, three  network  organizations  create  or 
control  the  great  bulk  of  all  the  programing 
appearing  on  American  television  screens. 
For  purposes  of  national  political  campaigns, 
the  decisions  of  one  official  at  each  network 
may  be  critical. 

Consider  these  facts:  The  largest  50  tele- 
vision markets  include  almost  three-quarters 
of  all  the  television-equipped  homes  In  the 
Nation.  While  those  homes  are  served  by 
171  television  stations,  the  stations  are  owned 
by  only  75  separate  owners.  The  largest  10 
television  markets  include  some  40  percent 
of  the  country's  television  homes.  They 
are  served  by  42  stations  with  only  21  sepa- 
rate owners.  Only  9  organizations  own  30 
of  those  stations.  I  repeat — 9  organizations 
control  three-quarters  of  the  stations  reach- 
ing 40  percent  of  America's  television  homes. 
Repeal  section  315.  let  these  nine  agree  to 
support  one  presidential  candidate,  and  that 
candidate  is  halfway  home. 

When  we  speak  of  repealing  the  "equal 
time"  and  "no  censorship"  rules,  therefore, 
we  are  talking  about  placing  tremendous 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  relatively  few  peo- 
ple. One  can  have  the  greatest  confidence 
In  their  character  and  Integrity  without  wish- 


ing to  place  them  under  the  strains  and 
pressures  that  would  arise — or  to  place  candi- 
dates even  more  rigidly  in  the  position  of 
wooing  their  favors. 

Moreover,  complete  neutrality  and  Imparti- 
ality are  neither  possible  nor  desirable  in 
any  journalist,  including  a  broadcaster.  No 
one  can  edit  or  select  without  some  point  of 
view  to  guide  him.  Indeed,  partisanship  is 
the  essence  of  journalism.  "Throw  the  ras- 
cals out"  is  the  watchword  of  the  classic 
fighting  editor.  Harsh  words  and  brash  deeds 
uncover  news — and  sell  newspapers. 

What  wave  of  the  future  do  some  of  our 
broadcast  Journalists  seek?  Is  it  one  that 
will  be  ridden  by  namby-pamby  corporate 
vice  presidents,  unwilling  to  dirty  their 
hands  with  the  fighting  issues  of  the  day? 
And  would  these  vice  presidents,  once  freed 
from  the  "no  censorship"  requirement,  be 
willing  to  allow  candidates  their  usual  blunt- 
ness  and  provocative  remarks? 

The  proposal  made  by  some  that  we  re- 
place section  315  with  a  general  requirement 
of  "fairness"  in  dealing  with  candidates 
seems  to  me  even  less  acceptable.  As  I  have 
noted,  the  Communications  Act  today  im- 
poses a  general  requirement  that  broadcasters 
be  fair — that  they  allow  reasonable  oppor- 
tunities for  the  discussion  of  conflicting 
views  on  issues  of  public  Importance.  The 
FCC  has  had  considerable  experience  with 
the  administration  of  this  doctrine — enough 
to  teach  us  that  it  will  not  do  as  a  general 
set  of  ground  rules  for  broadcasting  in  po- 
litical  campaigns   absent   section   315. 

In  the  extraordinary  pressure  of  a  cam- 
paign, the  broadcaster  needs  to  know  his 
obligations  and  the  candidate  needs  to  know 
his  rights.  Neither  can  wait  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  numerous  philosophical  disputes  or 
engage  in  extended  investigations  and  dis- 
cussions. Both  must  plan.  And  they  cannot 
be  constantly  asking  the  FCC  to  resolve  ques- 
tions of  what  is  "fair"  and  "reasonable"  at 
the  height  of  an  intense  campaign. 

In  any  event,  broadcasters  now  have,  in 
substantial  measure,  the  journalistic  free- 
dom for  which  they  cry.  In  1959  Congress 
exempted  from  the  equal  time  rule  newscasts, 
news  interviews,  news  documentaries,  and 
one-the-spot  coverage  of  bona  fide  news 
events.  These  include  such  programs  as  "Is- 
sues and  Answers,"  "Meet  the  Press,"  "Face 
the  Nation,"  etc.  They  also  Include  regularly 
scheduled  programs  of  this  kind  originated 
by  local  stations  for  local  candidates.  The 
exemptions  also  take  in  local  newscasts  as 
well  as  Huntley  and  Brlnkley,  Walter  Cron- 
klte,  Ron  Cochran,  and  others.  The  list  is 
long  Indeed. 

These  exemptions  allow  full  freedom  to 
journalize  in  regular  newscasts  and  news  in- 
terviews. The  more  broadcast  time  and  effort 
that  goes  into  journalism  of  this  sort  on  a 
day-to-day.  week-to-week  basis,  the  more 
freedom  a  broadcaster  has  to  Journalize  dur- 
ing elections — for  more  programs  will  thus 
fit  the  exempt  categories.  Those  who  pro- 
vide expanded  news  coverage  In  ordinary 
times — local  as  well  as  network — will  have 
expanded  elbow  room  during  campaigns. 

Admittedly,  these  exemptions  do  not  solve 
all  problems  raised  by  section  315.  But  one 
thing  is  certain.  No  system  will  work  if  its 
operators  don't  want  it  to  work.  The  exemp- 
tions for  news  programing  will  not  achieve 
what  Congress  intended  unless  broadcasters 
are  willing  to  use  them  in  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  designed. 

We  do  not  advance  matters  by  trying  to 
make  section  315  the  whipping  boy  for  every 
real  or  imaginary  problem  that  crops  up 
during  political  campaigns.  We  cannot  solve 
the  basic  problems  of  political  broadcasting 
by  thinking  of  them  as  a  struggle  between 
the  forces  of  progressive  Journalism  and  a 
bunch  of  benighted  politicians.  Nor  can  we 
solve  those  problems  by  thinking  of  them  as 
a  fight  to  prevent  nationwide  thought  con- 
trol by  diabolical  broadcasters. 


In  short,  we  must  reconcile  liberty  and 
equality  with  a  generous  portion  of  frater- 
nity. 

What  we  need  is  a  serious,  concentrated 
effort  to  face  up  to  the  specific  problems 
that  beset  political  broadcasting. 

My  basic  position  is  reform  rather  than 
repeal.  A  sound  program  of  reform,  in  my 
Judgment,  is  represented  by  the  following: 

1.  Leave  section  315  unchanged  with  re- 
spect to  paid  political  broadcasts. 

In  the  field  of  paid  political  broadcasting, 
the  requirements  of  "equal  opportunities" 
and  "no  censorship"  serve  valid  and  im- 
portant public  purposes.  So  does  the  rule 
that  politicians  cannot  be  charged  more  than 
advertisers  for  the  same  kind  of  services. 
None  of  these  requirements  causes  significant 
problems.    All  should  be  retained. 

2.  Require  minimum  votes  or  signatures 
for  "equal  opportunities"  with  respect  to 
free  time. 

In  the  field  of  free  political  broadcasting, 
the  situation  is  more  complex.  The  existence 
of  splinter  groups  and  fringe  candidates, 
combined  with  the  "equal  time"  require- 
ment, does  restrain  some  broadcasters  from 
granting  all  the  free  time  to  major  candi- 
dates that  they  otherwise  might — and  the 
exemptions  for  news  programing  do  not  re- 
solve this  problem.  But  if  it  is  unreasonable 
to  require  equal  free  time  for  all — major  or 
minor — candidates,  why  not  concentrate 
upon  the  source  of  the  dlffictilty? 

One  reasonable  proposal  that  has  often 
been  made  is  to  require  equal  opportunities 
only  for  candidates  of  parties  that  polled  a 
particular  percentage  of  the  vote — say  5  per- 
cent or  more — in  the  last  preceding  election 
for  the  office  In  question.  To  handle  major 
third  parties  that  appear  on  the  scene  be- 
tween elections,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
we  permit  an  alternative  way  of  qualifying 
for  equal  opportunities — by  filing  a  petition 
bearing  the  certified  signatures  of  a  minimal 
ntunber  of  registered  voters. 

Of  course,  this  proposal  has  limitations. 
The  rare  occasions  on  which  a  petition  pro- 
cedure might  be  necessary  could  pose  some 
administrative  problems.  In  addition,  the 
proposal  could  not  be  applied  to  primary 
elections,  to  the  nominating  process  gen- 
erally, or  perhaps  to  certain  kinds  of  local, 
nonpartisan  elections.  It  would  certainly 
be  a  step,  however,  in  the  right  direction. 

Why  shouldn't  we  apply  such  a  proposal  to 
all  free  political  broadcasts  that  are  not  al- 
ready exempt  from  the  equal  time  rule? 
To  a  large  extent,  we  would  resolve  the  prob- 
lem for  fringe  candidates  without  stripping 
from  the  major  contenders  for  office  the 
protections  that  section  315  now  gives  them. 

3.  Ensure  some  free  time  for  minority 
parties  and  minority  candidates. 

Some  sacrifice  of  the  principle  of  equality 
is  necessary  if  we  are  to  progress  at  all  in 
achieving  other  goals.  No  one  who  treasures 
free  speech,  however,  can  consent  to  a 
blanket  silencing  of  minority  voices — simply 
because  they  are,  at  a  particular  point  in 
time,  in  the  minority.  Broadcasters  have 
generally  expressed  their  desire  to  give  some 
free  time  to  such  candidates,  if  they  are  once 
relieved  of  the  obligation  to  give  them  equal 
time.  I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of 
broadcasters  will  do  this.  If  they  do  not, 
there  is  ample  protection  for  the  lesser  can- 
didates in  the  general  provisions  of  the 
Communications  Act. 

As  I  have  indicated,  broadcasters  are  now 
required  generally  to  "afford  reasonable  op- 
portuity  for  the  discussion  of  conflicting 
views  on  Issues  of  public  Importance."  In 
the  limited  sphere  involved.  I  believe  that 
the  F<3C  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  ad- 
minister this  matter  under  its  fairness  doc- 
trine so  as  to  assure  reasonable  treatment  for 
minority  candidates. 

4.  Require  broadcasters  to  grant  free  time 
to  major  candidates — In  an  amount  equal 
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to  time  sold— for  use  as  the  candidates  see 

Resolving  the  problem  of  fringe  candidates 
will  help  to  produce  more  "free  political 
broadcasting.  The  television  networks  have 
demonstrated  their  eagerness  to  provide  free 
time  for  the  presidential  race,  if  they  can 
avoid  the  minority  candidate  problem.  The 
fate  of  free  time  at  the  hands  of  other 
broadcasters  and  In  other  races,  however.  Is 
much  more  doubtful. 

In  the  1962  senatorial  campaigns,  there 
were  28  States  in  which  there  were  only  two 
candidates  and  8  States  in  which  there  were 
three  or  more.  Stations  which  did  not  face 
the  problem  of  minority  candidates  did  not 
give  appreciably  more  free  time  to  senatorial 
candidates  than  stations  which  did  have 
to  consider  minority  candidates.  Nor  were 
there  proportionately  more  stations  giving 
free  time  to  senatorial  candidates  in  the 
States  where  there  were  no  minority  can- 
didates. 

The  presidential  campaign  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  Important  and  the  most  dra- 
matic of  all.  But  the  problem  of  campaign 
costs  Is  not  limited  to  campaigns  for  the 
Presidency.  In  many  respects,  it  is  deeper — 
and  its  effects  more  to  be  feared — in  cam- 
paigns for  lesser  offices.  If  we  are  seriously 
intent  upon  reducing  the  costs  of  political 
campaigning  In  this  country,  to  secure  more 
free  time  for  the  presidential  campaign  alone 
Is  merely  to  attack  the  top  of  the  iceberg. 

I  would  therefore  advance  a  suggestion  I 
first  made  some  time  ago — that  we  require 
a  broadcaster  to  offer,  at  a  minimum  an 
equal  amount  of  free  time  for  each  hour  of 
time  sold.  Time  would  continue  to  be  sold 
candidates  individually;  but  when  a  major 
candidate  purchased  time  an  equal  amount 
of  free  time  would  then  be  afforded  for  the 
use  of  all  the  qualifying  major  candidates  In 
that  race. 

For  example,  suppose  that  candidates  A, 
B.  and  C  are  contenders  for  the  same  office. 
Candidates  A  and  B  are  major  candidates; 
candidate  C  does  not  meet  the  5-percent 
test.  Candidate  A  buys  a  total  of  one-half 
hour  of  time  from  a  particular  broadcaster. 
The  broadcaster  would  then  be  required  to 
offer  one-half  hour  to  the  major  candidates 
in  the  race,  so  that  A  and  B  would  each 
receive  15  minutes  free.  Each  time  any  can- 
didate purchased  time,  the  same  result  would 
follow. 

This  plan  hsis  many  benefits.  It  would 
B.5sure  all  major  candidates  some  free  time. 
This  time  would  be  allocated  equally  among 
them,  and  could  be  used  as  they  saw  fit — 
for  debates,  discussions  or  separate  broad- 
casts. The  decision  as  to  the  total  time,  free 
and  paid,  to  be  devoted  to  any  particular  race 
would  be  left  right  where  It  should  be — with 
the  broadcaster.  And  the  plan  would  apply, 
without  a  complicated  formula,  to  a  wide 
range  of  races. 

This  proposal  would  not  apply,  of  course, 
to  races  where  the  proposal  to  eliminate 
fringe  candidates  from  the  "equal  oppor- 
tunities" provision  is  not  feasible.  More- 
over, to  avoid  problems  of  last-minute 
changes  In  the  plans  of  candidates  and  to 
give  the  broadcaster  an  opportunity  to  plan 
his  schedule,  we  could  insert  a  reasonable 
"cutoff"  date,  eliminating  the  free-time-for- 
pald-tlme  requirement  for,  say,  the  last  week 
in  any  campaign. 

I  recognize  that  the  result  would  affect 
broadcasters  earnings — particularly  the 
smaller  stations.  So  I  think  it  reasonable 
to  consider  ways  in  which  the  general  public 
might  assume  a  portion  of  that  burden. 
For  the  people  have  as  great  a  stake  here 
as  the  broadcaster. 

One  solution  would  be  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  permit  broadcasters 
to  deduct  from  their  taxable  Income  not  only 


the  out-of-pocket  costs  of  free  political 
broadcasts  (which  are  now  deductible)  but 
some  portion  of  the  profits  which  are  thereby 
sacrificed.  The  objection  to  this  proposal 
lies  in  the  complexities  it  would  introduce 
Into  tax  laws — both  in  the  mere  Introduction 
of  another  special  deduction,  and  In  the 
calculation  of  its  appropriate  amount — at  a 
time  when  great  efforts  are  being  made  to 
simplify  and  streamline  those  laws.  If  these 
problems  can  be  overcome,  however,  the  pro- 
posal has,  to  my  mind,  great  merit. 

In  summary,  while  we  cannot  afford  to 
Jettison  the  present  law,  neither  can  we  af- 
ford to  stand  still.  At  stake  here  are  the 
basic  lines  of  communication  between  the 
citizen  and  those  who  seek  the  resonsibilitles 
and  power  of  public  office — indeed,  the  very 
essence  of  a  self-governing  society. 


THE   VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION 
CUTS  SHOULD  BE  RECONSIDERED 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  188 
years  ago,  Thomas  Jefferson  commented 
on  the  draft.    He  said : 

In  Virginia  a  draft  was  ever  the  most  un- 
popular and  impracticable  thing  that  could 
be  attempted. 

The  year  was  1777,  and  Jefferson  was 
writing  to  his  friend,  John  Adams. 

Today,  nearly  200  years  later,  men  still 
are  subject  to  the  draft  to  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  this  land;  and  Jeffer- 
son's description  of  the  draft  is  still 
valid.  Apparently,  we  are  stuck  with 
this  albatross,  although  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  study, 
due  in  April,  as  ordered  by  President 
Johnson,  will  point  up  the  deficiencies 
of  the  system,  and  will  contain  sugges- 
tions for  a  realistic  way  of  manning  our 
Armed  Forces  by  eliminating  the  draft 
and  retaining  our  military  forces  at 
proper  strength  with  volunteers. 

The  Government  would  be  wise  also  to 
take  a  new  look  at  its  cold  manner  con- 
cerning its  treatment  of  its  veterans 
when  a  crisis  has  passed. 

Nothing  is  too  good  for  our  veterans 
when  we  are  at  war;  but  that  patriotic 
fervor  dissipates  quickly,  and  the  vet- 
erans are  forgotten.  Rudyard  Kipling 
immortalized  this  in  his  poem  "Tommy", 
the  last  verse  of  which  goes: 

For  It's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that. 

An'  "Chuck  him  out,  the  brute." 
But  ifs  "Saviour  of  his  Country" 

When  the  guns  begin  to  shoot. 
An'  it's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that. 

An'  anything  you  please; 
An'  Tommy  ain't  a  bloomin'  fool — 

You  bet  that  Tommy  sees. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  would 
"chuck"  Tommy  out,  were  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  be  docile.  Per- 
haps the  anger  of  Congress  over  the  V.A. 
orders  to  close  regional  ofBces  and  vet- 
erans hospitals  and  domiciliaries  sur- 
prised the  Veterans'  Administration.  It 
should  not  have  come  as  a  surprise.  We 
represent  the  veterans.  We  have  not 
forgotten  their  service — nor  shall  we. 

I  first  learned  of  the  closing  of  the  fa- 
cilities on  January  13;  and  I  remember 
clearly  the  portion  of  the  letter  by  the 
then  Acting  Administrator.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Driver,  which  advised  me  that: 

A  major  benefit  Is  the  increased  effective- 
ness and  efficiency  that  resxilt  from  greater 


productivity  obtained  by  the  oonsolldatlonj 
without  impairing  the  quality  of  service  to 
veterans  and  their  beneficiaries. 

This  is  quite  a  promise  and  one  which 
is  puzzling,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand how  service  can  be  more  effective 
and  efiBcient  in  my  State  of  Alaska  when 
the  Veterans'  Administration  says  it  In- 
tends to  reduce  its  staffing  from  18  to  1 
in  its  Juneau  department  of  veterans' 
benefits.  The  one  employee  remaining 
will  be  the  contact  representative,  and  his 
responsibility  will  be  as  an  information 
officer  only. 

I  commented  on  this  in  my  testimony 
before  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

So  Alaska  will  no  longer  have  VA  staff 
members  able  to  adjudicate  claims  and  com- 
pensation requests  and  pension  benefits. 
These  responsibilities  are  to  be  transferred 
from  Juneau  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  a  distance  of 
015  miles.  Even  with  the  advent  of  jet  air- 
plane service  it  becomes  obvious  that  the 
added  distance  can  only  slow  the  service.  So 
I  remind  the  Veterans'  Administration  that 
good  Intentions,  however  noble,  are  no  sub- 
stitute for  services. 

The  reduction  of  services  in  Alaska  will 
include  a  salary  saving  of  some  $300,000 
annually.  When  we  are  spending  in  ex- 
cess of  $2  million  a  day  in  South  Vietnam, 
where  the  veterans  of  the  future  are  be- 
ing killed  and  maimed,  surely  this 
amount  seems  insignificant. 

The  action  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is,  at  best,  unthinking.  The  sav- 
ings envisioned  on  one  front  can  but 
create  new  pockets  of  poverty  on  an- 
other; and  the  economic  poverty  it  will 
create  is  not  the  single  debilitating  blow. 
Worse  is  the  poverty  of  the  spirit  which 
must  follow,  as  patients  in  veterans'  hos- 
pitals now  set  to  close,  leave  their  friends 
and  relatives,  and  move  or  are  moved  to 
distant  places. 

Separating  a  patient  from  his  family 
can  have  disastrous  results. 

In  my  statement  before  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  which  was  look- 
ing into  the  proposed  closing  of  the  VA 
facilities,  I  commented  on  this  and  on 
two  medical  articles  relative  to  this  par- 
ticular problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
full  text  of  my  statement  before  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affah-s  Subcommittee 
and  a  statement  by  Lincoln  S.  Tamraz, 
the  national  commander  of  the  Amvets. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  a  Great  Society. 
I  cannot  believe  that  a  "Great  Society" 
would  "chuck"  Tommy  out. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement    by    Senator    Grueninc    Befors 

Veterans'  AiTAnis  SuBCOMMrrrEE.  Senati 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfabe, 

Concerning  the  Announced  Closure  of 

the  Veterans'   Administration   Regional 

Office  in  Juneau,  Alaska 

Mr.  Chairman,  veterans  In  this  Nation  may 
Justifiably  be  proud  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
I  know  of  no  other  person  who  has  done  a« 
much  to  make  certain  that  the  men  and 
women  who  have  served  In  the  armed  serv- 
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ices  of  the  United  States  of  America  receive 
fair  treatment. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  support  your  tire- 
less Quest  for  the  enactment  of  the  cold  war 
GI  bill,  a  worthy  fight  and  one  I  hope  you 
win  renew  this  Congress. 

Now  you  again  demonstrate  why  the  vet- 
prans  of  this  country  have  confidence  in  this 
committee.  You  have  called  this  hearing  to 
eetthe  facts,  to  learn  why  the  Veterans' 
Administration  proposes  to  close  17  regional 
offices  11  hospitals,  and  4  domiciliaries  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1965,  saving  taxpayers,  ac- 
cording to  the  agency,  the  sum  of  $23.5  mil- 
lion in  administrative  or  overhead  costs. 

The  State  of  Alaska  will  be  afifected  by  the 
action  for  the  Juneau  regional  office  is  to 
have  its  services  severely  curtailed  and  much 
of  the  work  done  within  my  State  will  be 
handled  by  the  Seattle  regional  ofBce  if  the 
proposed  action  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  permitted. 

In  his  letter  of  January  13,  1965,  which  I 
received  the  same  day,  the  Acting  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  Mr. 
W  J.  Driver,  advises: 

"A  major  benefit  is  the  Increased  effective- 
ness and  efficiency  that  result  from  greater 
productivity  obtained  by  the  consolidations 
without  Impairing  the  quality  of  service  to 
veterans  and  their  beneficiaries." 

This  Is  a  promise  of  major  proportions, 
one  I  hope  which  is  not  comparable  to  man's 
search  for  that  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow. 

I  am  pvizzled  as  to  how  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration truly  believes  It  can  be  more 
effective  and  efficient  and  in  no  sense  impair 
the  quality  of  service  to  veterans  and  their 
beneficiaries  in  Alaska — even  as  the  agency 
reduces  its  staffing  from  18  to  1  In  its  Juneau 
department  of  veterans  benefits.  The  one 
employee  remaining  will  be  the  contact 
representative  and  his  responsibility  will  be 
as  an  information  officer  only. 

So  Alaska  will  no  longer  have  VA  staff 
members  able  to  adjudicate  claims  and  com- 
pensation requests  and  pension  benefits. 
These  responsibilities  are  to  be  transferred 
from  Juneau  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  a  distance  of 
915  miles.  Even  with  the  advent  of  jet  air- 
plane service  it  becomes  obvious  that  the 
added  distance  can  only  slow  the  service. 
So  I  remind  the  Veterans'  Administration 
that  good  intentions,  however  noble,  are  no 
substitute  for  services. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  advises  the 
Senate  that  its  action  of  curtailment  will  save 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  an  esti- 
mated $23.5  million. 

Is  this  saving  worthwhile?  Alaska  does 
not  have  a  veterans  hospital  so  It  cannot  be 
closed  at  a  later  date. 

The  modest  medical  services  available  to 
the  more  than  25,000  veterans  in  the  49th 
State  will  continue,  according  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  The  department  of 
medicine  and  surgery  in  Juneau  wUl  retain 
its  present  eight  staff  members.  The  limited 
medical  service  in  Fairbanks  where  one  in- 
dividual works  on  a  part-time  dally  basis 
to  provide  the  service  of  a  department  of 
medicine  and  surgery  will  continue. 

In  Anchorage,  three  staff  members  will 
work  In  the  department  of  veterans  benefits. 
But  I  am  told  Informally  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  services  in  Alaska  will  Include  a  salary 
loss  exceeding  $300,000  annually.  The 
amount  may  seem  insignificant,  but  It  means 
a  great  deal  to  those  affected  and  to  the 
economy  of  the  area. 

The  Alaskan  employees  confronted  with 
unemployment  wlU,  advises  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  be  offered  employment  In 
other  States.  If  they  accept  a  position  in 
another  State,  the  VA  wlU  pay  moving  ex- 
penses for  the  employee  and  his  dependents. 
Now,  the  offer  of  the  VA  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses  is  desirable  and  proper.     After  all. 


the    Veterans'    Administration    created    the 
situation. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  treated 
Alaska  shabbily  since  statehood  when  it  dis- 
continued the  care  avaUable  to  veterans 
with  non-service -connected  disabilities  pos- 
sible when  Alaska  was  a  territory.  Despite 
the  strenuous  protests  of  the  congressional 
delegation  from  Alaska  and  from  Hawaii 
which  experienced  identical  discrimination 
In  this  instance,  the  ruling  was  not  reversed. 
Now  the  Veterans'  Administration  moves 
again — removing  most  of  the  modest  services 
remaining. 

I  have  received  no  letters  from  Alaskans 
applauding  the  decision.  Rather,  the  pro- 
tests have  been  many.  And  they  continue 
to  arrive  in  the  maU,  by  whre,  and  by  tele- 
phone. W^hen  Members  of  the  Senate  pro- 
tested the  action  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration on  January  15,  1965,  In  an  exten- 
sive colloquy  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I 
said: 

"I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  very 
moving  and  eloquent  remarks  of  both  the 
senior  Senator  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  share  the  rightful  Indignation 
which  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  ex- 
pressed In  his  voice.  The  same  press  re- 
lease that  wiped  out  the  Miles  City  Hospi- 
tal also  wiped  out  the  one  remaining  vet- 
erans installation  in  Alaska  able  to  adjudi- 
cate claims.  As  soon  as  the  facility  In 
Juneau  is  closed,  veterans  in  Alaska  will 
have  to  travel  1,000  miles  to  obtain  that 
service. 

"They  cannot  very  well  walk  that  distance. 
They  will  have  to  expend  their  money  for 
airplane  fare. 

"Mr.  President,  these  decisions  are  unjust 
and  unwise.  I  doubt  whether  they  are 
sound  economically. 

"As  soon  as  I  heard  of  the  pending  pro- 
posed closing  of  veterans  hospitals  and  re- 
gional offices,  I  called  Mr.  Driver,  the  newly 
appointed  head  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, by  phone.  He  was  not  In  his  of- 
fice; but  I  protested  strongly  the  elimina- 
tion of  Alaska's  regional  office  at  Juneau  to 
the  Deputy  Administrator,  and  asked  that 
Mr.  Driver  come  to  my  office  as  soon  as  he 
could  be  located.  He  came  later  in  the 
afternoon;  and  my  colleague.  Senator  Baht- 
lett,  and  I  presented  as  strongly  as  we  could 
our  opposition  to  this  closure.  He  declined 
to  budge,  no  doubt  having  orders  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
pending  the  hearings  which  both  the  Sena- 
tors from  Montana  and  I  have  requested  be 
held  by  the  Veterans  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, headed  by  Senator  Yarborough,  that 
the  proposed  closing  of  the  Juneau  office  be 
held  In  abeyance  and  that  no  final  decision 
be  made  until  all  the  protests  can  be  heard 
and  the  necessity  for  this  action,  performed 
In  the  name  of  economy,  be  fully  evaluated. 
"We  have  no  veterans  hospital  In  Alaska. 
It  is  nearly  a  thousand  miles  to  Seattle,  the 
nearest  place  for  treatment  In  a  veterans 
hospital. 

"Alaska  Is  an  area  larger  than  the  large 
area  served  by  the  Miles  City  Hospital,  which 
Is  ordered  closed.  It  Is  an  area  larger  than 
Montana,  Wyoming,  and  the  Dakotas.  Prom 
now  on.  If  this  order  stands,  we  shall  have 
no  facility  In  Alaska  supplied  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  veterans.  Fortu- 
nately, Alaska  has  its  own  State  veterans 
organization,  which  I  sponsored  as  Govern- 
nor  toward  the  end  of  World  War  II,  and 
supported  wholly  by  State  funds.  But  that 
does  not  relieve  the  Federal  Government  of 
Its  responsibilities. 

"I  am  hopeful  that  this  Investigation  and 
the  hearings  will  lead  to  a  reversal  of  this 
policy." 


Svirely  this  Great  Society  retains  the  great- 
ness of  Its  heritage. 

Surely  the  men  and  women  who  have 
fought  to  preserve  our  society  deserve  con- 
sideration. We  are  greater,  in  part,  thanks 
to  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  ap- 
pear in  this  hearing  record  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks  excerpts  and  in  some  cases  the 
full  text  of  protests  I  have  received  from 
individuals  and  groups  in  Alaska  in  protest 
to  the  action  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. They  come  from  the  Greater  Fairbanks 
Area  Citizens  Committee;  the  WrangeU 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  the  department  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  Sitka, 
Alaska;  members  of  the  South  East  District 
Democratic  Party  of  Alaska;  the  Juneau 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  the  American  Legion, 
Department  of  Alaska;  Susltna  Post  9365, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Wasilla;  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  Gil  Johnson,  Alaska  Depart- 
ment of  Labor;  president  of  the  Matanuska 
Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  Dorman 
H.  Baker  Post  No.  11,  the  American  Legion. 
Fairbanks. 

The  action  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  at  best  unthinking.  The  saving  en- 
visioned on  one  front  can  but  create  new 
pockets  of  poverty  on  another. 

How  can  we  describe  such  poverty? 
Is  economic  poverty  the  single  debUitatlng 
blow?    I  fear  not. 

Worse  Is  the  poverty  of  the  spirit  which 
must  foUow  as  patients  in  veterans  hospitals 
now  set  to  close,  leave  their  friends  and  rela- 
tives and  move  or  are  moved  to  distant 
places. 

Two  excellent  articles  on  the  psychological 
aspects  of  such  actions  appear  in  the  An- 
nuals of  Internal  Medicine  No.  57  for  Octo- 
ber-December 1962  and  in  Mental  Hygiene 
No.  38  for  1954.  I  ask  permission  that 
both  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my  statement. 
The  report  on  "Psychological  Aspects  of 
Stroke:  Patient  and  Family"  in  the  Annals 
of  Internal  Medicine  finds  that.  "Relation- 
ships, patient  to  family  to  professional  staff 
to  community,  should  be  encouraged  and  de- 
veloped. The  dangers  of  Isolation  are  as 
great  as  those  of  paralysis." 

The  report  on  the  role  of  the  family  In 
relation  to  the  Institutionalized  mental 
patient  appearing  in  Mental  Hygiene  de- 
scribes at  length  the  value  of  the  family 
visit.    I  quote: 

"Despite  lack  of  response,  the  family  m\ist 
be  encouraged  to  continue  their  visits,  help- 
ing to  reassure  and  motivate  the  patient  to 
differentiate  his  environment.  For  nine 
visits  he  may  not  visibly  respond  to  his  fam- 
Uy,  but  on  the  10th  visit  he  may  be  ready 
to  talk  with  them,  and  the  family  must  then 
be  available  to  give  him  the  support  he  needs. 
"We  have  attempted  to  bring  the  role  of 
the  mental  patient's  family  Into  the  fore- 
ground as  an  essential  consideration  In 
therapeutic  planning.  It  is  our  contention 
that  there  Is  a  pecuUar  situation  of  ano- 
nymity arising  from  the  Institutionalization 
of  the  mental  patient.  We  are  not  negating 
the  importance  of  Interpersonal  relationships 
within  the  hospital  walls,  but  we  are  con- 
tending that  the  patient's  interpersonal  re- 
lationships with  his  family  are  of  special 
importance.  The  hospital,  as  such,  is  lifted 
from  the  mainstream  of  life  and,  for  the  pa- 
tient who  wUl  recover,  it  is  only  a  transition 
between  a  past  and  a  future  in  the  com- 
muiUty.  Therefore,  no  matter  how  success- 
ful the  Interpersonal  relationships  of  the 
patient  within  the  hospital,  it  Is  his  link  with 
the  outside  world  that  must  be  strengthened. 
The  family  embodies  the  'normal'  world  of 
interpersonal  relationships  for  the  patient 
to  which  we  hope  to  help  him  return." 

Medical  treatment  alone  cannot  always  be 
the  sole  cure  when  man  Is  lU.    The  Veterans 
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Administration  would  be  wise  to  reexamine 
and  to  reevaluate  its  position  that  "a  better 
quality  of  medical  service  for  all  will  result 
from  a  great  concentration  of  veteran  pa- 
tients In  facilities  so  located  as  to  supply 
the  highest  quality  of  medical  treatment. 
•  •  ••■  I  have  just  quoted  the  words  of  Mr. 
Driver,  a  man  long  associated  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  I  urge  him  now  to 
reconsider  the  contemplated  action  of  the 
agency  which  may  have  unforeseen  heart- 
breaking results. 

Travel  Is  expensive  and  not  always  pos- 
sible. The  value  of  human  life  has  never 
been  set  so  far  as  I  know.  Dare  we  permit 
a  gamble  such  as  that  contemplated  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  its  attempt  to 
economize? 


St.atement  by  Lincoln  S.  T.amraz,  Chicago, 
III..  N.\tion.\l  Commander  AMVETS  on 
Closings  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Hospitals  and  Regional  Offices,  Jan- 
xjary  19.  1965 

Washington.  DC— AMVETS  strongly  rec- 
ommends that  the  order  closing  11  hospitals, 
16  regional  offices  and  4  domlclUarles  Issued 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration on  January  13.  1965.  be  held  in 
abeyance  until  the  President  and  other  re- 
sponsible officials  have  the  opportunity  to 
review  and  appraise  their  relationship,  place, 
and  contribution  to  the  objectives  of  the 
President's  programs  for  the  Great  Society. 

It  has  always  been  the  conviction  of  Amvets 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  shoixld  be 
the  "one  stop"  agency  for  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  veterans  and  their  care. 

The  sUitement  by  President  Johnson  on 
January  16.  1965.  from  Texas  confirms  Am- 
vets position:  when  asked  with  regards  to 
these  closings.  "Do  you  see  any  reassessment 
of  these  closings  coming  up  or  do  you  have 
any  plans  along  that  line?"  The  President 
replied.  "That  decision  has  been  made  by  the 
Veterans  Administrator.  That  is  a  matter 
for  him.  He  is  a  career  employee.  That  Is 
not  something  that  I  am  passing  on  from 
day  to  day.  on  these  Individual  locations." 

It  Is  very  apparent  that  In  the  present  sit- 
uation, considerable  difficulty  exists  in  plac- 
ing the  real  responsibility  for  the  decision 
behind  the  announced  closings. 

Interested  Members  of  Congress  have 
placed  the  responsibility  upon  the  President. 
He  has  stated  that  the  responsibility  rests 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. In  one  of  his  last  appearances, 
the  former  Administrator.  Mr.  John  S.  Glea- 
son.  Jr..  before  a  House  Finance  Committee 
hearing  fiscal  year  1966  budget,  there  was 
every  Indication  that  the  authority  of  the 
Administrator  to  make  VA  policies  were  being 
usurped  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  his  staff,  who  are  neither  special- 
ly experienced  In  veterans'  needs  or  programs 
and  are  not  primarily  answerable  for  their 
administration  to  America's  veterans. 

If  there  Is  an  overriding  responsibility  for 
the  closings,  the  authority  that  dictated 
them  should  be  brought  out  In  the  open. 

We  believe  that  only  shortsighted  consid- 
erations of  possible  Immediate  savings  dic- 
tated the  orders  to  close.  The  many  other 
conditions  of  service  to  veterans  and  the 
short-  and  long-range  additional  costs  to 
other  State  and  Federal  agencies  were  ap- 
parently Ignored. 

It  appears  that  the  only  purpose  really 
being  served  by  the  order  to  close  Is  to  allow 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  centralize,  auto- 
mate and  depersonalize  control  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  agency  bearing  the  responsibility 
given  to  It  by  the  law  and  the  will  of  the 
Congress  and  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans— the  Veterans*  Administration. 

We  listened  to  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  message  for  some  word  of  the  role  of 


the  veteran  In  the  Great  Society — we  listened 
in  vain. 

If  the  alms  and  purposes  of  the  great 
Ideals  are  to  be  realized,  it  cannot  be  done 
without  the  support  of  veterans,  nor  should 
it  be  In  any  way  accomplished  at  their  ex- 
pense. 

Our  veterans  and  their  dependents  com- 
prise over  50  million  Americans.  It  is  un- 
fortunately true  that  many  of  them,  partic- 
ularly the  survivors  of  earlier  wars  and  their 
dependents  are  on  the  bottom  rung  of  the 
ladder,  financially,  socially,  and  physically. 

The  announced  and  possibly  yet  to  be  an- 
nounced closings,  and  the  elimination  of 
services  and  facilities  to  the  veterans  and 
their  dependents  can  only  be  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  aims  and  projections  stated  by 
the  President  "to  raise  our  people  Into  the 
Great  Society"  In  his  message  to  Congress. 

The  relatively  Insignificant  "so-called" 
savings  of  $23,500,000  In  the  fiscal  year  1966 
at  the  expense  of  the  many  services  in  eo 
many  widely  separated  places  will  make  no 
real  contribution  to  the  President's  social 
programs  which  are  projected  in  billions  of 
dollars  annually. 

The  loss  to  the  States,  communities,  and 
to  the  veterans  will  be  immediate  and  Irrep- 
arable. The  creation  and  establishment  of 
many  of  these  facilities  were  years  In  the 
making.    They  will  not  be  easily  replaced. 

The  great  evil  of  our  present  day  Is  the 
depersonalization  of  almost  every  human 
activity.  Some  of  this  is  unavoidable.  It 
is  no  less  deplorable  for  this  reason.  The 
removal  or  consolidation  of  existing  facilities 
which  will  force  our  veterans  to  rely  upon 
"mail-order"  service  can  only  be  a  step  back- 
ward. 

Computers  and  machine  programers  sim- 
ply cannot  replace  the  warm  human  and 
sympathetic  service  given  by  experienced 
dedicated  people  who  have  served  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  the  veteran. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  face-to-face 
relationship  in  the  kind  of  human  problems 
faced  by  our  veterans  and  dependents  In  the 
vast  accumulation  of  laws  and  regulations, 
Instructions,  and  forms  confronting  those 
seeking  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  to  see  vet- 
erans programs  In  any  aspect,  equated  with 
social,  welfare,  or  charity  programs,  adminis- 
tered by  any  other  agency  than  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 


EDWARD  REARDON 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  nicest  newspapermen  in 
Washington  has  just  decided  to  retire. 
I  speak  of  the  good  friend  of  all  of  us  in 
the  New  Jersey  congressional  delegation, 
Ed  Reardon.  He  has  been  the  Washing- 
ton eyes  and  ears  and  the  most  pleasant 
voice  of  the  Passaic  Herald-News,  in  New 
Jersey.  Through  the  years,  he  has  im- 
pressed all  of  us  with  his  hard  working 
ways,  his  always  affable  and  understand- 
ing manner,  and  his  great  loyalty  to 
Congress  as  an  institution.  We  in  Con- 
gress have  been  fortunate  to  have  had  so 
many  of  his  good  years;  and  I  wish  him 
many  more  in  his  retirement. 


CREDIT  INFLATION 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  speech  that  I  made  in  New  York  early 
last  December,  I  stated: 

For  the  past  4  years,  unquestionably, 
money  has  been  abundantly  available — fully 
adequate.   If   not   more   than   adequate,   to 


meet  the  needs  of  our  expanding  economy. 
Signs  are  mounting,  however,  that  continued 
monetary  expansion  at  the  high  rate  of  the 
recent  past  might  be  excessive  In  terms  of 
our  productive  capacity.  This  could  lead  to 
Inflationary  pressures  with  undesirable  con- 
sequences  on  our  balance-of-payments 
position. 

In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  Feb- 
ruai-y  8,  1965.  Mr.  George  Shea  presents 
a  perceptive  analysis  that  points  up  cer- 
tain  dangerous  aspects  of  the  current  sit- 
uation  with  respect  to  prices,  productive 
capacity,  and  credit  expansion,  along 
the  lines  that  I  indicated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts from  Mr.  Shea's  article  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  article  w-ere  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Appraisal  of  Current  Trends  in  Business 
AND  Finance 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  steadiness  of  commodity  prices  begin- 
ning with  1958  has  been  remarkable.  The 
average  of  all  wholesale  prices  for  that  year 
was  100.4  percent  of  the  1957-59  average,  and 
In  January  the  figure  had  risen  only  to  about 
101  percent. 

•  •  •  •  * 

In  the  same  period  bank  credit  has  In- 
creased hugely.  From  the  end  of  1958  to  the 
end  of  1964  commercial  bank  credit — the  to- 
tal of  loans  and  Investments — has  grown  al- 
most 50  percent  or  $90  billion.  Moreover, 
out  of  the  $90  billion  gain  for  6  years.  $60 
billion  has  come  In  the  last  3  years. 

That  there  Is  a  close  connection  between 
bank  credit  and  commodity  prices  is  pretty 
well  established  in  economic  theory. 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  the  expansion  in  bank  credit  has 
been  more  rapid  than  the  growth  In  eco- 
nomic activity.  Bank  credit  In  these  last 
3  years  has  grown  28  percent,  while  the 
value  of  the  gross  output  of  the  Nation  has 
Increased  only  22  percent.  Furthermore,  the 
gross  output  in  physical  terms  has  gone  up 
only  15  percent. 

Tlie  rest  of  the  22-percent  gain  In  value  of 
output  refiects  so-called  price  Increases,  but 
these  have  been  pretty  well  confined  to  the 
prices  of  human  work,  that  Is,  salaries,  wages, 
and  professional  and  service  pay.  As  we  have 
seen,  wholesale  commodity  prices  as  a  group 
have  not  gone  xip.  and  it  can  also  be  shown 
that  the  increase  of  less  than  5  pyercent  which 
has  occurred  during  the  3  years  In  retail 
costs  reflects  mostly  higher  costs  for  services. 

In  any  case,  the  question  all  this  adds  up 
to  Is  where  the  excess  in  growth  of  credit 
over  growth  of  production  has  gone.  There 
is  no  clear  answer  to  this,  but  It  looks  as  if 
it  has  gone  Into  keeping  prices  steady. 
Which  in  turn  suggests  that,  without  the 
extra  credit  expansion,  prices  would  have 
fallen.  That  is,  the  steadiness  of  wholesale 
prices  appears  to  conceal  a  form  of  inflation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  existence  of  this  problem  of  the  rela- 
tion between  credit  and  prices  is  emphasized 
at  this  time  by  the  possibility  that  a  some- 
what less  expansionary  credit  policy  may  be 
adopted  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
There  is  no  sign  so  far  of  such  a  change;  the 
latest  week's  banking  figures  suggested  the 
same  policy  of  "cautious  ease"  that  has  been 
followed  in  recent  months  is  still  in  force. 

But  the  arguments  for  a  change  are 
strong  because  of  the  persistent  deficit  in  the 
balance  between  VS.  outgoing  and  incoming 
payments  of  money.  Washington  at  last 
seems  to  be  on  the  verge  of  realizing  that 
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Kuch  a  deficit  cannot  go  on  forever  and  must  pension  of  operations  merits  the  atten-  Pahtial  Statement  op  Senator  MnxES 

be  cured  by  traditional  methods.  Including  tion  of  everyone.  Total  capital  in  use  (out  of 

restraint  upon  credit  expansion.  j  ^Sk  unanimous  consent  that  this  re-  $14  500.000.000        author- 

"it  IS  being  argued  m  Washington  in  prep-  ^.^j^    ^^^^        ^ion   of    my  A™t\h?rtof  •  li?-' aV'o'f 

"Td'reSicTiin^Sg  m^'foStsd^  statement  appearing  on  pages  2264  and  ^rVo'"9?4..^°!! -.".!!  -8,166.134,000 

Tou^ty  rather  than  inside  it.    However,  it  2265   of   the  February   8   CONGRKSIONAL                                                      . 

is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  such  clean  Record,  commencing  at  the  bottom  of                Total 6,014,466.000 

^oaration  of  the  effects  of  restraint  could  be  the  right-hand  column  of  page  2264  and  Add   fiscal   1965    appropria- 

acbleved     The    foreign   loans    our   bankers  running  over  to  the  point  immediately  tion  to  partially   restore 

make  are   at   substantially   higher   interest  preceding  the  part  of  my  statement  la-         "lost"    capital 1, 574, 000. 000 

rates  than  the  loans  made  here,  and  restraint  ^^^^^  "Research  for  Industrial  Uses,"  be  ,     .,  ^,           ,^  ,                                      ' 

on  the  volume  of  available  U.S.  credit  would  ^        ^          ^  ^     ^^    j^j.^o^n.  ^\^}^^T  ""^^^^^             1 7  588  466  000 

♦-»TiH  +n  r.ilse  rates  In  both  markets.     This     ^  tzi  ,     .  ,..     .•         ^.v.         ^ funds ^  7, 5B8, 466,  ooo 

woiSd    probably    mean    that    new    lending  There  being  no  objection,  the  release  ^.^^^^^  committed  to  crop 

would  be  reduced  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  and  partial  statement  were  ordered  to  be  joans  and  inventory  as  of 

To  accomplish  a  substantial  reduction  in  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:                        Dec.   31,   1964 « 7,  413,  322,  889 

new    lending,    however,    the    credit    policy  coMMODrrr  Credit  Corporation  Suspends                                                        

would  have  to  be  altered  quite  a  bit.    The  Operations  Available    for     addi- 

present  policy  of  keeping  the  banking  sys-  ^^  Department  of  Agriculture,  ^^°''^^  "°P  1°^^"          ^''^'  ^^^'  "^ 

tern's  unencumbered  reservra,  available  ror  Washington,  February  8. 1965.  » Compare  this  to  commitments  to  loans 

making  loans,  in  a  narrow  fixed  range  tens  ^^^  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  today  and  inventories  of  $8,192,620,000  on  Feb.  1, 

the  banks  in  effect  to  go  ahead  ana  lena  as  g^pg^jj^^j  disbursements  Involving  borrow-  1964,  and  $8,465,384,000  on  Feb.  1,  1963. 

much  as  they  please.               *  *»,»  v,„„vo  i»„^  ings  until  Congress  restores  capital   which  '  See  the  following  table : 

That's  because  the  naonaent  the  bante^^^^  ^             ^^^^^%^  through  authorized  pro-         Already   committed $7,413,322,889 

enough  to  puU  their  [excessl  reserves  down  operations,    the    U.S.    Department   of  Estimated  losses  from  llq- 

below  the  target  range,  the  Reserve  System  |    i^mt^re  announced.                                                  uidations -1,015,000.000 

replenishes  the  funds.    The  banks  have  the  ^^h,"88th  Congress  provided  some  restora-                                                      

feeling  there  Is  always  more  to  come  If  they  ^^^^  ^^  ^            ^^^  ^^^  understanding  that  Available    after    liq- 

start  to  use  up  what  they  ve  got.    The  only  ^^    additional    amount    would    be    restored                     uidations 6, ':38, 322,  889 

kind  of  policy,  t^at  would  really  act  as  a  ^^^         ^^  ^^  supplemental  appropriation  when  Available,    as    above,    for 

rein  would  be  •  •  •  as  loans  are  made  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  definite.    The  Presi-  additional     loans     and 

to  avoid  replenishing  [reserves]  fully.  ^^^^  submitted  a  supplemental  appropria-             inventory 175.143,111 

,  tion  request  to  the  Congress  on  January  19,  Deficiency     appropriation 

1965  (H.  Doc.  59).  to    restore    capital 1,600,000,000 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS  It   was   hoped    that   the   "borrowing   au-  Additional  borrowing  au- 

rrv,,.  DT?TrQTr.TT»jr;  nwmrVR      Ts  thPrP  thorizatlon"  available  to  CCC  would  be  ade-  thorized  for  capital—           319. 400.  000 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there  ^^^^^  ^  provide  for  continuing  operations                                                      

further     morning      business  .■'     II      not,  ^^^ji  ^^  supplemental  appropriation  could  be  Total     avaUable     for 

morning  business  is  closed.  enacted  by  the  Congress.    Both  the  House  of                    CCC    programs 8,  592, 866,  000 

Representatives  and  the  Senate  have  acted  j^  mtli.^.  Mr.  President,  the  $8,166,134,- 

on  t±Le  supplemental  appropriation  request.  ^^^  ..j^^^.,  represents  losses  by  Commodity 

MATERIALS  RESERVE  AND  STOCK-  but  final  action  has  been  delayed  due  to  dlf-  ^^^^    Corporation   through   price   support 

PILE  ACT  OP  1965  'Tn  the  meanttof  ZTeS'of  safes  of  CCC  P^^^^'^'  ^^^  Inventories  being  disposed  of 

In  the  meantime,  proceeas  01  sales  oi  tA.o  ^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^  ^        largely  through  the  food- 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.      Mr.   President,   I  commodities  and  other  receipts  have  been  ,oj.-peace    program.     Of    this    total,    »1,574 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen-  smaller  than  disbursements,   and  the  Cor-  j^jj*^^^  ^^g  restored  by  the  fiscal  1965  sp- 
ate the  unfinished  business.  I'^^teS    Untirtte"  CoSatlon^  bo4owS  Proprlatlon  and  $1,600  million  has  now  been 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill  J?we?^^e^tor"  d"^it  SfJ^^^^  L"*^oS?ia'JorieaX\^StaJ'o^\^^^^^^^^^ 

Will  be  stated  by  title.  payments  only  to  the  extent'^cash  receipts;  gPJ?P'^'^  °S'  Con^efs  h2  neg°ecS?  to  re- 

The  LEGISLATIVE  Clerk.    A  bill  (S.  28)  these  will  be  applied  first  to  disbursements  in  ^^^^'^  Sr  couS  S  marhelp  to  make  the 

to  Insure  the  availability  of  certain  criti-  transit  and  second  to  the  most  pressing  of  spe^^lng  budget  appear  lower,  but  the  day  of 

cal  materials  during  a  war  or  national  bUls  due.  ^       ^        ^,  ^                ^     ^         ^  reckoning  eventually  arrives— as  it  did  with 

emergency  by  providing  for  a  reserve  of  ^f "  *°  f  °P  ^"f ^T^^^?.^  ^^11  ^l^^  t^e  $1.6  biiuon  deficiency  appropriation  and 

such  materials,  and  for  other  purposes.  r.^n^ToS^rnTrt^' ^  pma^\?^  -  "  -"^  -'^^  ^-*-«  ^^^^^-'^^  ^PP-^^" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there  ^nd  other  lending  institutions  that  make  *^°^- 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  cotton  loans  on  behalf  of  ccc.  to  producers'  Mr.     MILLER.    Mr.     President,     the 

from  Montana?  associations  which  handle  cotton,  peanut,  statement  was  made  in  the  release  from 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  tobacco  and  naval  stores  price  support;  to  ^■^^  Department  of  Agriculture  that  nor- 

resumed  consideration  of  the  bill.  Sont^^for  SSn  loLS^fo?  wehoS^  S  ^^lly   Congress   restores   capital    after 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I  SaSsportatio°n  charges,  and  certain  commod-  losses  are  realized,  so  that  the  Commod- 

suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  ^y  purchases.    This  order  will  not  affect  dis-  ity  Credit  Corporation  is  able  to  carry 

The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The  bursement  of  any  sight  drafts  already  issued,  out  its  operations, 

clerk  will  call  the  roll.  it  is  hoped  that  the  issues  involved  in  final  ^y  statement  points  out  that  $5  bil- 

thJ^ni/'^'''"'''"  "'"'^  ^'°'''''^  *^  '^"  l^UsyLl^ir'SS^TLr^oT^^'^a  lion  has  not  been  restored  to  the  capital 

*'^^r°"-                                                ^     ^    ,  that  regular  operations  may  soon  be  resumed.  Of  the  Commodity  Credit   Corporation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     Mr.  President,  I  j^  the  meantime,  farmers  can  hold  their  I  take  issue  with  the  statement  that 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  crops  for  later  placement  under  price-sup-  normally  Congress  does  so.    If  Congress 

for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  port,    with  respect  to  dairy  products,  CCC  normally  had  done  so,  there  would  not  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without  ^U  purchase  from  processor  impairment  of  the  capital  of 

ohipptinn   it  <<:  cr>  nrrtprpfJ  with  the  terms  of  the  price  support  program,  *     "           j,i    .-,     ^n.  r^^,.^^.^*}^.^ 

iS      o^VtIt^^-Sm      tS;    T^ocMont    T  as   soon    as   funds    are    avaUable,    products  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     Mr    President.  I  manufactured  from  milk  produced  during  ^_^_^^__ 

yield  to  the  able  junior  Senator  from  ^^^^  period  of  suspension. 

Iowa.  The    Commodity    Credit    Corporation    is  APPOINTMENT  OF  LAURANCE  ROCK- 

^-^-^^^^^—  capitalized  at  $100  million  and  has  authority  EFELLER  AS  CHAIRMAN  OF  WHITE 

to  borrow  up  to  $14.5  billion.    Normally,  the  nr\n<iv  rnj^wnwirf!'  ON  NATTTRAL 

COMMODITY      CREDIT      CORPORA-  Congress   r^tores   capital    after   losses    are  HOUSECONFERENCE  ON  NATUKAl. 

TION  SUSPENDS  OPERATIONS  realized  so  that  CCC  is  able  to  carry  out  its  BEAUTY 

operations  and  stay  within  the  authorized  w_      jaVITS.     Mr.     President,     with 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  a  re-  borrowing  authority.  ^.     "t^^  r  „„n  off«»r,f<nn  +^  tvip  ftwt 

lease  from  the  Department  of  Agricul-  ccc  toances  pTice  support,  commodity  ?itf\Sp  ^iSnt  hi  iSSo^c^  to^^ 

ture.  dated  February  1965,  relating  to  stabilization,  supply  and  foreign  purchase,  tiiat  ttie  P^s^^ent  has  announced  that 

Commodity    Credit    Corporation's    sus-  commodity  export  and  other  activities.  the  chairman  of  the  New  YorK  btate 
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Council  on  Parks,  Laurance  Rockefeller, 
win  be  Chairman  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Natural  Beauty.  This 
Conference  is  to  be  held  in  mid-May. 

We  are  very  proud  in  New  York  of  the 
fact  that  Laurance  Rockefeller  headed 
the  Outdoor  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion which  projected  the  recreation 
needs  of  the  American  people  to  the  year 
2000.  Many  of  the  recommendations  of 
that  Commission,  such  as  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund,  and  establish- 
ment of  the  Fire  Island  National  Sea- 
shore, were  enacted  by  the  88th  Congress. 
Others  were  requested  by  the  President 
in  his  recommendations  yesterday. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
NATURAL  BEAUTY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
message  on  natural  beauty  yesterday, 
President  Johnson  went  to  the  heart  of 
one  of  the  most  critical  problems  con- 
fronting modern  man:  the  threat  of 
manmade  waste  to  our  survival.  In  the 
air.  on  our  land  and  in  our  waterways 
we  have  too  often  dumped  the  residue  of 
our  Industry  and  our  affluence  without 
regard  to  its  damage  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity. 

President  Johnson  has  given  us  a  mes- 
sage of  inspiration  and  a  program  for 
action.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  I  was  particu- 
larly interested  in  his  recommendations 
for  preventing  and  abating  pollution  of 
the  air  and  water.  His  suggestions  were 
challenging,  yet  sensible,  far-reaching, 
yet  attainable. 

The  President  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  and 
stressed  the  need  for  additional  action  in 
preventing  future  pollution,  in  coping 
with  the  critical  problem  of  automotive 
exhausts  and  in  finding  improved  meth- 
ods of  disposing  of  solid  wastes.  Our 
subcommittee  intends  to  hold  hearings 
on  these  and  other  proposals  during  this 
session  and  to  press  for  legislative  action 
on  improvements  in  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

In  the  field  of  water  pollution  control 
and  abatement  the  President  stressed 
those  features  of  the  Water  Quality  Act 
of  1965,  S.  4,  which  the  Senate  passed 
on  January  28.  He  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  water  quality  standards,  in- 
creased grants  for  sewage  treatment 
projects,  improved  administration  of  the 
Federal  water  pollution  control  program 
and  a  research  and  development  program 
to  cope  with  the  problem  of  storm  and 
sanitary  sewage.  In  addition  he  advo- 
cated an  increase  in  grant  ceilings  for 
grants  to  State  water  pollution  control 
progrtims  and  outlined  administration 
plans  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  pesti- 
cide pollution  and  Federal  activities  and 
operations  which  cause  pollution. 

The  subcommittee  intends  to  give  in- 
tensive study  to  a  number  of  these  areas. 
We  recognize  the  need  to  update  and  to 
improve  our  waste  disposal  and  treat- 
ment grant  program.  We  believe  it  Is 
imperative  that  we  accelerate  our  efforts 
to  find  improved  techniques  for  treating 
organic  and  other  wastes  discharged  by 
municipalities  and  industry.   Field  hear- 


ings will  be  conducted  on  these  and  other 
water  pollution  problems.  In  addition 
the  subcommittee  will  conduct  hearings 
on  legislation  dealing  with  pollution  from 
Federal  installations  and  nondegradable 
detergents. 

Mr.  President,  pollution  is  a  threat  to 
the  health,  the  emotional  well-being  and 
the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  Amer- 
ica. President  Johnson  has  emphasized 
the  interdependence  of  these  factors  in 
improving  the  quality  of  life  in  these 
United  States.  His  message  is  a  call  to 
action,  for  the  Congress,  for  the  Execu- 
tive, for  the  States  and  for  business  and 
private  persons  in  all  parts  of  America. 
His  was  a  message  on  natural  beauty 
which  reaches  far  beyond  consideration 
of  esthetics  alone;  it  goes  to  the  heart  of 
our  need  to  create  a  meaningful  and 
healthful  life  for  ourselves  and  our 
children. 

MATERIALS  RESERVE  AND  STOCK- 
PILE ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  28)  to  insure  the  avail- 
ability of  certain  critical  materials  dur- 
ing a  war  or  national  emergency  by  pro- 
viding for  a  reserve  of  such  materials, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  S. 
28  has  several  objectives,  but  an  over- 
simplified summary  of  its  purpose,  is 
that  it  is  intended  to  improve  the  man- 
agement and  administration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's stockpile  of  materials;  and  to 
facilitate  orderly  disposal  of  materials 
that  the  Government  does  not  need. 
Such  disposal  would,  of  course,  help  us 
with  our  steadily  mounting  deficit. 

CONSOLIDATION    OF   STOCKPILES 

The  Goverrmaent  now  owns  three  ma- 
jor stockpiles  of  materials. 

The  first  of  these,  the  national  stock- 
pile, was  accumulated  to  assure  the 
availability,  during  a  war  or  national 
emergency,  of  materials  needed  for  de- 
fense that  are  normally  supplied  by  for- 
eign sources,  at  least  in  part. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  inventory 
was  acquired  by  the  Government  as  an 
incidental  result  of  encouraging  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  production  of  certain  ma- 
terials following  the  outbreak  of  the  Ko- 
rean conflict. 

So  as  to  encourage  expansion  of  pro- 
ductive capacity,  and  the  development 
on  new  deposits,  the  Government,  in  cer- 
tain instances,  agreed  to  guarantee  a 
stipulated  price  for  designated  quanti- 
ties of  production;  and  if  this  price  were 
in  excess  of  the  market  price  at  the  time 
of  production  the  Government  neverthe- 
less purchased  the  material  at  the  agreed 
price. 

The  supplemental  stockpile  was  ac- 
quired and  is  being  acquired  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  result  of  the  exchange  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities. 

The  existence  of  three  separate  stock- 
piles, each  of  which  is  controlled  by 
somewhat  different  law,  has  uimeces- 
sarily  complicated  the  management  of 
these  stockpiles,  and  the  disposal  of  ma- 
terials not  needed  for  defense  purposes. 

For  example,  disposals  from  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  inventory  require 
no    congressional   approval.     Disposals 


from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  sup- 
plemental  stockpile  can  be  made  only 
with  congressional  approval,  unless  it  is 
determined  that  the  materials  are  ob. 
solescent  for  use  in  time  of  war. 

The  bill  consolidates  the  materials  now 
in  three  stockpiles  into  two  stockpiles. 

The  national  stockpile  would  contain 
only  those  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials needed  to  meet  current  stockpile  ob- 
jectives. 

The  materials  reserve  inventory  would 
contain  those  materials  now  held  in  the 
three  existing  stockpiles  that  are  excess 
to  stockpile  objectives. 

Materials  acquired  in  the  future  under 
the  Defense  Production  Act,  or  through 
the  exchange  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, would  also  be  placed  in  the  mate- 
rials reserve  inventoi-y,  unless  they  are 
needed  to  meet  objectives  of  the  national 
stockpile. 

DISPOS.^LS 

As  the  statistics  in  the  appendix  to  the 
committee  report  show,  the  acquisition 
cost  of  the  materials  on  hand  and  on  or- 
der for  our  stockpiles  is  more  than  $8.5 
billion. 

Only  $3.3  billion  of  this  cost  relates  to 
materials  that  are  now  needed  to  meet 
stockpile  objectives.  Therefore  materials 
which  cost  more  than  $5.2  billion  are 
surplus  to  our  requirements;  and  each 
day  that  some  of  these  materials  which 
deteriorate  are  not  sold,  as  example 
rubber,  adds  to  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Obviously,  a  sudden  release  of  large 
quantities  of  these  materials  could  seri- 
ously disrupt  producers,  or  consumers,  or 
allies  of  the  United  States  or  orderly  mar- 
keting or  some  combination  of  these.  It 
is  important,  though,  that  some  progress 
be  made  in  the  liquidation  of  unneeded 
inventories,  in  a  manner  that  will  not  be 
unduly  disruptive. 

This  bill  would  permit  disposal  of  sur- 
plus material  without  requiring  congres- 
sional approval  for  each  disposal,  but  it 
would  retain  for  the  Congress  the  right 
to  disapprove  proposed  disposals  in  a 
manner  similar  to  congressional  action 
on  reorganization  plans  or  on  changes  in 
defense  functions  as  provided  by  the  De- 
fense Reorganization  Act  of  1958. 

Under  the  bill  the  executive  branch 
could  formulate  disposal  plans  that  had 
due  regard  for  protecting,  first,  the 
United  States  against  avoidable  loss; 
second,  producers,  processors,  and  con- 
sumers against  avoidable  disruption  of 
their  usual  markets;  and,  third,  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States. 

Notice  of  a  disposal  under  this  plan 
would  have  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. If  Congress  took  no  action  within 
60  days  of  continuous  session  following 
submission  of  the  notice,  the  disposal 
could  be  accomplished. 

If  within  the  60-day  period,  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  reported  a  resolution  op- 
posing the  proposed  sale,  a  new  40-day 
period  would  begin  to  run  to  permit  con- 
sideration by  the  House  to  which  such 
resolution  was  reported. 

If  either  House  adopted  the  resolution 
of  disapproval,  the  disposal  could  not  be 
accomplished. 

If  neither  House  adopted  such  a  reso- 
lution after  it  had  been  reported,  the  dis- 
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posal  could  be  accomplished  after  the 
expiration  of  the  40-day  period. 

The  committee  is  indebted  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond ]  for  suggesting  this  middle  ground 
between  requiring  express  congressional 
consent  for  each  disposal  and  requiring 
enactment  of  a  bill,  presumably  over  a 
veto,  all  within  a  60-day  period,  to  negate 
a  disposal. 

S.  28  had  its  origin  in  the  Inquiry  into 
the  strategic  and  critical  materials  stock- 
piles of  the  United  States  that  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Stockpile  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

In  the  last  Congress,  the  subcommit- 
tee recommended  and  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  unanimously  approved 
S.  2272,  a  bill  having  substantially  the 
same  provisions  as  S.  28. 

The  letter  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  is  contained  in  the  commit- 
tee report  shows  that  the  executive 
branch  favors  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
although  it  is  unenthusiastic  about  the 
retention  of  congressional  power  to  dis- 
approve a  proposed  disposal.  Since  dis- 
posal of  surpluses  from  the  national 
stockpile  cannot  be  accomplished  at  this 
time  without  congressional  approval,  the 
committee  considers  that  it  is  remarkable 
for  the  Congress  to  retain  at  least  the 
authority  to  disapprove  a  disposal  and 
that  the  compromise  this  bill  represents 
has  precedents  in  the  reorganization 
plan  procedures,  and  also  in  the  Defense 
Reorganization  Act  of  1958. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  other  prin- 
cipal provisions  of  the  bill. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

The  bill  places  basic  executive  respon- 
sibility for  stockpile  management  under 
the  direction  of  the  President. 

The  bill  defines  the  term  "strategic 
and  critical  material,"  and  relates  that 
definition  to  the  kinds  of  national  emer- 
gencies for  which  these  materials  can 
be  stockpiled.  Tlie  definition  is  phrased 
specifically  to  deny  authority  for  stock- 
pihng  manufactured  and  fabricated 
forms  of  material  such  as  steel  beams, 
copper  tubing,  and  aluminum  sheets; 
and  also  such  manufactured,  or  as- 
sembled items  as  locomotives,  trucks, 
bridges,  and  housing. 

Within  6  months  after  enactment  of 
the  bill,  the  President  is  to  establish 
criteria  for  determining  stockpile  objec- 
tives. These  would  become  effective 
upon  the  expiration  of  60  days  after 
notice  of  criteria  had  been  submitted 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress. Thereafter,  the  President  is  to 
make  a  determination  of  the  form,  qual- 
ity, and  quantity  of  each  material  to  be 
placed  in  the  stockpile.  These  determi- 
nations, which  constitute  the  stockpile 
objectives,  would  become  effective  30 
days  after  the  objectives  have  been  sent 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress. 

As  in  the  existing  law,  S.  28  provides 
for  the  transfer  to  the  national  stockpile 
of  materials  held  by  Government  agen- 
cies or  departments  in  quantities  excess 
to  the  needs  of  that  department  or 
agency,  provided  the  transfer  would  not 
cause  the  stockpile  objective  to  be 
exceeded. 


The  bill  also  provides  that  the  transfer 
of  materials  to  the  stockpile  need  not 
be  made  if  it  is  determined  that  the  ma- 
terial in  question  is  needed  to  make  up 
a  critical  deficiency  in  current  indus- 
trial requirements.  This  determination 
would  be  made  by  the  President. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  department 
or  agency  transferring  excess  materials 
to  the  stockpile  will  not  be  reimbursed 
except  for  the  expenses  of  transfer;  but 
this  provision  does  not  prevent  reim- 
bursement of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration when  materials  are  transferred 
from  the  CCC  to  the  national  stockpile, 
or  the  materials  reserve  inventory. 

As  under  existing  law,  the  bill  pro- 
vided that,  so  far  as  practical,  stockpile 
purchases  should  be  made  from  supplies 
of  materials  in  excess  of  current  indus- 
trial demands,  and  that  purchases 
should  comply  with  the  Buy  American 
Act. 

A  new  provision  prevents  the  Govern- 
ment from  entering  into  a  contract  for 
the  acquisition  of  any  material  if  the 
quantity  of  the  material  to  be  acquired 
would  result  in  the  Government's  inven- 
tory of  the  material  in  question  being 
greater  than  the  stockpile  objective 
for  it. 

S.  28  provides  that  a  60-day  notice 
must  be  given  by  publication,  through 
the  Federal  Register  and  transmission 
of  a  report  to  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees  before  materials  in 
the  national  stockpile  may  be  refined, 
processed,  or  replaced  through  rotation. 

S.  28  requires  that  all  contracts  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  act  shall  be 
subject  to  renegotiation. 

Section  106  of  the  Renegotiation  Act, 
as  amended,  exempts  from  the  provisions 
of  the  act  contracts  or  subcontracts  for 
the  products  of  a  mine  or  other  minerals, 
or  natural  deposits,  that  have  not  been 
processed,  refined,  or  treated  beyond  the 
first  form  or  state  suitable  for  industrial 
use;  and  also  contracts  or  subcontracts 
for  agricultural  commodities  in  their  raw 
or  natural  state. 

This  bill  would  eliminate  these  exemp- 
tions. 

Since  the  stockpiling  of  materials  by 
the  Government  is  as  much  a  prepared- 
ness measure  as  the  production  of  arms, 
there  appears  no  persuasive  reason  to 
exempt  stockpile  contracts. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  MATERIALS  RESERVE  INVENTORY 

Transfer  of  materials  to  the  materials 
reserve  inventory,  and  from  the  ma- 
terials reserve  inventory  to  the  national 
stockpile  would  be  accomplished  without 
charge  or  reimbursement  under  the 
methods  and  procedures  contained  In  the 
bill. 

The  bill  provides  that,  whenever  prac- 
ticable^ departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  shall  use  materials  from  the 
reserve  inventory,  rather  than  purchas- 
ing materials  from  private  sources.  The 
General  Services  Administration  would 
be  reimbursed  for  any  materials  trans- 
ferred for  such  use,  the  amount  of  reim- 
bursement being  the  fair  market  value 
as  determined  by  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Admin- 
istrator of  GSA,  at  the  direction  of  the 
President,  to  abandon,  destroy,  or  donate 


to  public  bodies,  materials  in  the  inven- 
tory which  have  either  no  commercial 
value,  or  insufficient  commercial  value  to 
justify  the  costs  of  care  and  handling. 

The  bill  authorizes  application  of  re- 
serve inventory  materials  at  fair  market 
value  for  acquisition  of  materials  re- 
quired to  meet  current  stockpile  objec- 
tives. 

The  bill  provides  that  any  disposal  of 
materials  in  the  reserve  inventory  should 
be  accomplished  with  due  regard  to  pro- 
tecting first,  the  United  States  against 
"avoidable  loss";  second,  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  against  avoid- 
able disruption  of  their  usual  markets; 
and  third,  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States. 

The  bill  also  expresses  an  intent  that 
any  such  disposals  should  be  accom- 
plished in  a  manner  which  will  prevent 
materials  from  being  acqxiired  by  Com- 
munist-controlled nations,  directly  or 
indirectly,  if  said  material  would  not 
otherwise  be  available  to  these  nations; 
and  if  their  acquisition  by  these  nations 
would  be  harmful  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

CONGRESSIONAL  ATJTHORITT 

In  several  ways,  S.  28  provides  more 
congressional  control  than  does  current 
stockpile  law. 

One  example  is  that  Congress  would 
have  power  to  disapprove  all  sales  of  sur- 
plus materials  from  what  are  now  three 
different  stockpiles.  In  addition,  under 
S.  28,  Congress  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  criteria  to  be  consid- 
ered in  determining  stockpile  objectives, 
as  well  as  the  form,  quality,  and  quantity 
of  each  strategic  and  critical  material  to 
be  stockpiled.  This  participation  is  not 
provided  for  under  the  current  law. 

Under  S.  28,  Congress  would  review 
any  decision  to  refine,  process,  or  replace 
material  in  the  national  stockpile. 
Moreover,  there  is  opportunity  for  Con- 
gress to  review  the  classification  of  in- 
formation relating  to  such  materials. 
Neither  of  these  reviews  is  provided  for 
under  existing  law. 

SECRECY 

The  committee  believes  pertinent  in- 
formation relating  to  the  stockpile  should 
be  made  public,  and  that  excessive  clas- 
sification results  in  denying  opportunity 
for  informed  consideration  of  what 
stockpile  policies  should  be  and  how  these 
policies  are  being  administered.  The 
bill  provides,  therefore,  that  information 
about  the  form,  quantity,  and  quality  of 
materials  for  the  national  stockpile,  plus 
stockpile  objectives,  will  normally  be 
treated  as  public  information,  although 
there  is  provision  for  the  President  to 
classify  information  if  he  finds  such 
classification  to  be  necessary  for  national 
security.  If  he  uses  this  exception,  how- 
ever, he  must  communicate  the  details 
of  the  finding  to  the  Congress. 

trSE  OF  MATERIALS  DURING  EMERGENCY 

Under  existing  law,  materials  in  the 
national  stockpile  can  be  released  only  on 
the  order  of  the  President,  when,  in  his 
judgment,  such  release  is  required  for  the 
common  defense.  S.  28  retains  that  pro- 
vision. 

In  addition,  however,  the  President 
could  also  release  stockpile  materials  if 
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there  Is  a  discontinuance  or  interruption 
of  foreign  sources  of  supply  of  a  mate- 
rial that  could  cause  a  dislocation  of  the 
domestic  economy,  when  the  President 
determines  that  such  dislocation  would 
be  a  threat  to  the  economy. 

Before  this  authority  for  release  could 
be  involved,  however,  the  President  must 
also  determine  that  said  release  would 
not  involve  any  risk  to  national  security. 

RESEARCH 

The  bill  retains  existing  provisions 
that  provide  for  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  undertake  investigations  of  do- 
mestic ore  and  minerals  in  an  effort  to 
develop  additional  sources  of  supply,  to 
devise  new  methods  for  the  utilization  of 
reserves,  and  to  develop  substitutes  for 
ores  and  minerals  not  available  in  need- 
ed quantities.  Similar  authority  is  pro- 
vided for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
regarding  agriciiltural  materials. 

AUTHORIZATION     OP     APPROPRIATIONS    AND    DIS- 
POSITION OF  RECEIPTS 

The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
legislation  and  provides  that  reimburse- 
ments received  from  the  sale  or  other 
disposal  of  materials  under  the  bill  shall 
be  placed  in  the  Treasury  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts.  Special  exemptions  are 
provided  where  the  funds  from  any  sale 
may  be  used  to  pay  the  costs  of  rotation, 
refining,  handling,  and  transportation, 
or  of  acquisition  to  meet  stockpile  objec- 
tives. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  pre- 
sented above,  and  in  an  effort  to  place  this 
stockpile  program  on  a  more  business- 
like basis.  I  urge  approval  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  able  and  distinguished  friend  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator^has  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  liave  approximately  a  $5  billion 
excess  inventory,  I  understand,  of  so- 
called  strategic  materials,  materials 
which  were  originally  procured  on  that 
basis  but  for  which  we  have  no  further 
use. 

Under  the  bill,  will  there  be  a  further 
addition  to  these  stockpiles  of  any  mate- 
rials already  in  excess  of  our  defense 
needs? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  No.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  no  materials  can  be  purchased 
unless  necessary  to  provide  for  the  re- 
quirements of  the  national  stockpile. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  was 
my  understanding  that  there  would  be 
no  further  addition  to  the  stockpiling  of 
materials  of  which  we  already  have  an 
oversupply. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Missouri  and 
his  committee  for  bringing  forth  this 
bill.  I  believe  that  it  is  proper  for  Con- 
gress to  provide  an  authority  for  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  proceed  with  the 
orderly  liquidation  of  the  excess  stock- 
pile. Surely,  it  must  be  achieved  without 
disrupting  our  markets,  but  as  I  read  the 
bill  I  believe  that  is  adequately  safe- 


guarded, to  protect  domestic  industries. 
At  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  keep  this  $5  billion 
excess  inventory  on  hand  when  we  have 
no  use  for  it. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  granting 
this  authority.  I  would  go  further,  and 
even  give  a  little  additional  authority,  as 
requested  by  the  executive  branch. 

It  may  be  that  we  would  not  have  to 
wait  the  60  days,  or  what  could  develop 
into  100  days,  before  disposing  of  the 
excess.  However,  I  believe  it  to  be  an 
acceptable  and  reasonable  compromise 
among  those  who  wished  all  the  author- 
ity to  remain  with  Congress. 

I  enthusiastically  support  the  bill. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  my  able 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  who 
has  been  following  the  stockpile  question 
closely  over  the  years,  and  who  is  an  ex- 
pert in  this  field.  I  greatly  appreciate 
what  he  says. 

Those  who  contest  the  relinquishing 
of  some  congressional  authority  do  not 
realize  that  many  materials,  in  vast 
quantities,  are  in  the  Defense  Production 
Act  stockpile.  For  the  first  time  they 
now  come  imder  congressional  control. 
There  is  one  reservation  with  respect 
to  something  I  told  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  I  like  to  be  accurate  in  facts 
with  him,  because  he  is  an  expert  in 
facts.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
there  can  be  bartering  by  the  executive 
branch  for  agricultural  products  in  re- 
turn for  metals  and  minerals  held  by 
other  countries. 

In  that  case  there  could  be  temporarily 
under  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, and  permanently  under  the  Supple- 
mental Stockpile  Act,  additions  of  metals 
and  minerals  beyond  what  might  be  re- 
quired by  the  national  stockpile. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  un- 
derstand; but  it  is  also  my  understanding 
that  that  situation  could  only  develop 
when  we  were  trading  one  surplus  com- 
modity for  another  surplus  commodity, 
which  we  thought  could  be  acquired  bet- 
ter under  the  long-term  inventory. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes.  It  is  under- 
stood—and there  is  colloquy  to  support 
this  statement — that  we  will  attempt  not 
to  barter  in  excess  agricultural  commod- 
ities for  materials  already  in  supply,  or 
in  potential  supply,  through  mining  fa- 
cilities in  this  country.  For  example, 
we  would  rather  barter  for  manganese 
and  chromium  th^n  for,  say,  lead  or  zinc. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
my  understanding.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  we  are  supposed  to  barter 
agricultural  commodities  only  if  we  can- 
not sell  them  for  dollars  or  on  more  fa- 
vorable terms. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  very  much,  for  his 
support. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  legislation  represents  the  end 
product  of  a  very  long  and  tedious  study 
on  the  part  of  the  National  Stockpile  and 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Sen- 


ator Symington,  on  his  long,  patient, 
and  diligent  work  on  this  legislation,  it 
has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him  on 
this  legislation,  and  he  is  to  be  com- 
mended  for  his  untiring  efforts  in  this 
neglected  area. 

Much  has  been  said  concerning  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  strategic 
and  critical  material  which  has  been 
stockpiled  against  a  national  emergency. 
The  investigation  conducted  by  the  sub- 
committee disclosed  transactions  of  ques- 
tionable value  to  the  Government  and 
the  acquisition  of  material  far  in  excess 
of  any  foreseeable  requirements. 

The  pending  legislation  is  intended  to 
protect  against  future  occurrences  of  this 
type.  S.  28  is  designed  to  simplify  acqui- 
sitions and  disposals  from  the  stockpile 
and  consolidate  the  stockpiles  as  much 
as  is  feasible  under  the  circumstances. 
The  bill  lays  down  more  meaningful 
guidelines  than  are  contained  in  present 
law.  For  example,  it  defines  the  types  of 
national  emergency  for  which  stockpil- 
ing is  authorized  as:  "(a)  any  period 
during  which  the  United  States  is  en- 
gaged in  armed  hostilities  with  a  foreign 
nation;  or  (b)  any  period  following  a 
nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States  when 
such  materials  are  required  for  the  In- 
dustrial and  economic  recovery  of  the 
United  States." 

One  of   the  most   desirable   changes 
which  this  bill  would  bring  about  would 
be   the  full   disclosure   to   Congress  of 
stockpile  objectives,  levels,  acquisitions, 
and  disF>osals.    One  of  the  major  diffi- 
culties of  the  present  law  is  the  lack  of 
public  knowledge  of  the  objectives  and 
acquisitions.     Notification  to   Congress 
will  not  only  provide  for  legislative  over- 
sight,  but  will  mean  that  the  public  will 
be  fully  aware  of  just  what  is  occurring 
in  connection  with  our  national  stock- 
pile reserves,  except  where  security  in- 
terests prevent  full  and  free  public  dis- 
closure.   In  this  event,  the  information 
wiU  still  be  made  available  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  under 
procedures  that  protect  the  classification. 
One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems 
with  which  the  subcommittee  had  to  deal 
was  the  question  of  a  proper  method  of 
disposals.      While    everyone    recognized 
the  necessity  of  an  orderly  disposal  pro- 
gram, there  are  also  market  considera- 
tions involved.    Under  no  circumstances 
should  Congress  allow  indiscriminate  dis- 
posals  which  might  tend  to  disrupt  pre- 
vailing market  prices  and  practices.   In 
addition,  the  need  was  felt  for  an  ap- 
propriate legislative  oversight  of  dispos- 
als, but  not  to  the  extent  of  unduly  ham- 
pering or  impeding  proposed  disposals. 
With   this  in  mind,   the  subcommittee 
adopted  the  language  beginning  on  the 
bottom    of    page    14    and    continuing 
through  page  16.    These  provisions,  sug- 
gested by  myself,  represent  a  reasonable 
middle  ground  between  a  requirement  for 
aSirmative  congressional  action  on  each 
disposal  and  a  complete  abdication  d 
legislative  responsibility  over  disposals. 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  S.  28,  if  ad- 
ministered properly,  would  provide  the 
tools   for   more   orderly   and   economic 
management  of  the  stockpile  program.  I 
recommend  its  passage  by  the  Senate. 
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I  commend  the  able  Senator  from 
Missouri  for  his  excellent  service  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina He  was  not  on  the  floor  earlier 
when  I  previously  took  the  liberty  of 
thanking  him  for  his  fine  compromise 
suggestion  with  respect  to  the  congres- 
sional picture  in  this  legislation.  I  men- 
tion again  appreciation  for  his  fine,  con- 
structive work  in  the  months  we  worked 
together  on  this  problem. 

Except  for  a  special  investigation, 
when  a  chief  coimsel  was  appointed 
temporarily,  along  with  two  assistant 
counsels  and  some  staff  members,  this 
stockpile  matter  has  been  handled  by 
the  regular  staff  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  sure  all  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  want  to  thank 
an  able  and  distinguished  lawyer.  Mr. 
Richmond  Cobiu-n,  for  his  work  as  chief 
counsel  for  the  committee.  The  cost  of 
that  special  investigation  has  been  met 
by  money  returned  to  the  Government 
by  some  of  those  who  previously  fur- 
nished metals  and  materials  to  the  Gov- 
ernment imder  the  Stockpile  Act. 

Except  for  that  investigation,  we  were 
able  to  handle  these  problems  in  the 
fashion  I  have  indicated,  because  of  the 
work  of  the  regular  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee's  staff,  and 
because  of  the  outstanding  work  of  the 
legislative  assistant  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  CarolUia,  Mr.  Fred 
Buzhardt.  I  would  also  express  my  ap- 
preciation, and  the  appreciation  of  the 
committee,  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  the  fine  work  he  has 
done  in  undertaking  this  long  and  ardu- 
ous task. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  the  bill 
was  reported  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  last  year  but,  because  of  the 
pressure  of  time,  the  Senate  was  unable 
to  take  it  up  during  that  period.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Senator  held  hearings 
and  that  the  measure  has  now  been  re- 
ported unanimously  by  his  subcommittee 
and  unanimously  by  the  Armed  Services 
Conomittee.  and  that  it  is  now  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration.  Much  credit 
should  go  to  him  and  to  his  colleagues  on 
the  committee  for  the  fine  work  which 
has  been  done  on  this  particular  meas- 
ure, which  is  of  vital  impoi-tance  not  only 
to  the  defense  of  the  Nation,  but  also  to 
the  welfare  of  the  mining  industry  as  a 
whole,  if  they  would  but  see  it. 

The  Senator  may  recall  that  a  niun- 
ber  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  I 
introduced  legislation  earlier  this  year 
seeking  to  bring  about  a  loan  of  100,000 
short  tons  of  copper  from  the  stockpile 
to  domestic  producers  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  in  the  gap  until  supply  and  de- 
mand met. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  has  some 
other  ideas,  which  concern  the  sale  of 
copper  from  the  stockpile  to  fulfill  the 
same  purpose. 

Is  my  understanding  correct  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Stock- 
pile and  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  in- 


tends to  undertake,  once  the  pending 
measure  has  been  disposed  of ,  to  go  into 
that  question? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  majority  leader  has  been  construc- 
tive and  helpful  in  this  matter.  The 
first  next  order  of  business  of  the  sub- 
committee after  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
will  be  an  effort  to  handle  the  sale  of 
100,000  tons  of  surplus  copper  to  the 
industry. 

Industry  wants  this  copper.  The  Gov- 
ernment can  sell  it  at  a  price  favorable 
to  the  taxpayers  so  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  cannot  move  it. 

In  the  past,  when  material  was  loaned 
through  diversion,  the  question  arose  as 
to  who  would  absorb  the  profit,  et  cetera. 
Many  people  in  my  State  would  like  to 
see  this  copper  into  industry  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  assure  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  that  after  this  bill  is  passed, 
what  he  has  suggested  will  be  done  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  assurance  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
is  enough  for  my  colleague  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Metcalf]  and  me,  and  I  as- 
sume also  for  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits].  What  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  has,  in  effect,  said  is  that 
action  \^all  be  taken  on  this  particular 
commodity  as  soon  as  possible,  after  the 
bill  is  passed. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Right;  and  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  his  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  courtesy.  I  congratulate  him 
on  the  many  hours  that  he  has  spent  on 
the  bill. 

I  come  from  a  mining  State,  as  does 
the  majority  leader.  Mining  is  a  very 
important  industry  In  our  State.  Ob- 
viously we  do  not  wish  anything  in  a  bill 
which  could  depress  an  already  depressed 
industry.  Based  upon  that  assiunption, 
I  should  like  to  ask  certain  questions 
which  have  come  to  me  and  which,  for 
the  record,  I  should  like  to  have  an- 
swered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
try  to  answer  any  questions.  I  also  come 
from  a  mining  State,  and  believe  my 
State  is  perhaps  the  largest  producer  of 
lead  and  zinc,  and  am  in  complete  sym- 
pathy with  the  problems  of  the  mining 
industry.  Since  we  have  been  talking 
about  copper.  I  point  out  that  the  fabri- 
cators of  copper  in  Missouri  have  been 
consistently  paying  more  than  60  cents  a 
pound  for  copper  on  the  gray  market: 
whereas  the  producers'  price  is  some  34 
cents.  Therefore,  if  we  are  to  move  some 
of  the  materials  with  which  we  are  now 
concerned,  in  the  interest  of  industry  and 
at  the  same  time  the  taxpayer,  now  is 
the  time  to  do  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator's 
statement  leads  into  one  of  the  questions 
that  I  desire  to  ask.  I  assume  the  Sena- 
tor realizes  that  I  have  received  a  n\miber 
of  communications  indicating  that  the 
General  Services  Administration  would 
have  the  power  to  dispose  of  stockpiled 


material  at  below  domestic  market  prices, 
thereby  further  depressing  the  market. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  invite  the  Sen- 
ator's attention  to  page  13  of  the  bill, 
where  there  appears  language  inserted  at 
the  request  of  the  Industry.    Item  13  Is: 

( 13 )  sell,  at  fair  market  value,  materials  in 
such  inventory  which  are  no  longer  required 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  other  last-minute  change  is  the 
last  item  on  page  19. 

The  language  is  as  follows: 

(d)  Wherever  the  term  "fair  market  value" 
Is  used  In  this  Act,  It  shall  be  construed  to 
mean  not  less  than  the  ctirrent  domestic 
market  price  vmless  the  President  shall  de- 
termine that  such  a  construction  is  Incon- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  clearing  up  that  point.  I  believe  that 
that  will  be  of  substantial  assistance  in 
trying  to  explain  the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  go  a  little  further  and 
ask  the  Senator  if  he  can  tell  me  what 
was  in  the  minds  of  members  of  the  com- 
mittee when  they  said,  "domestic  market 
price,  unless  the  President  shall  deter- 
mine that  such  a  construction  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  act." 
Obviously  that  language  would  give  the 
President  quite  a  few  "outs." 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  I  point  out  we 
rushed  the  committee  report  In  order  to 
expedite  the  wishes  of  Industry.  We 
received  the  printed  report  only  today. 
I  read  from  said  report: 

The  amendments  are  intended  to  allay  any 
concern  that  excess  materials  might  be  ap- 
plied and  sold  at  prices  that  would  be  dis- 
ruptive of  orderly  markets.  The  authority 
for  the  President  to  determine  that  the  de- 
finition should  not  apply  is  Intended  to  pro- 
vide protection  against  artificial  prices  and 
frustration  of  the  basic  purposes  of  the  leg- 
islation. This  authority  would  also  be  con- 
clusive when  there  is  uncertainty  or  con- 
troversy over  the  current  domestic  market 
prices. 

As  the  able  Senator  from  Colorado 
knows,  it  is  difficult  to  know  exactly  the 
exact  market  price  of  some  materials 
at  a  precise  time. 

Years  ago  we  found  that  the  price  of 
tin  was  determined  by  a  gentleman  ap- 
pearing on  a  veranda  In  Singapore  who 
said,  "The  price  of  tin  today  Is  so 
much" — without  any  quotations. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wondered  whether 
the  particular  provision  which  the  Sena- 
tor read  would  take  care  of  the  gray  mar- 
ket situation  in  copper,  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator referred.  Is  that  the  type  of  situa- 
tion in  which  the  President  would  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  the  material  below 
the  market  price? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  executive  branch,  but  believe  that 
the  administration  would  be  anxious  to 
dispose  of  copper  at  the  producers'  price, 
which  at  the  present  time  is  far  less  than 
the  gray  market  price. 

It  is  34  cents.  Presumably  the  Govern- 
ment would  feel  that  the  producers  were 
obligated  in  turn  to  dispose  of  the  cop- 
per to  the  fabricators  at  that  market 
price  so  that  the  fabricators,  who  might 
have  estimated  their  cost  on  the  basis  of 
the  producers'  price  would  not  suffer 
unusual  loss. 
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The  bill  Is  clear  that  the  President 
could  not  sell  materials  out  of  the  stock- 
pile without  taking  into  account  the 
position  of  Industry  and  the  economy. 
Therefore.  I  would  add  to  the  statement 
In  report  that  inasmuch  as  the  bill  is 
primarily  a  bill  having  to  do  with  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  the  Pres- 
ident should  be  allowed  under  this  pro- 
posed legislation  to  consider  that  factor 
when  he  makes  decision. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  But  the  Senator 
would  not  anticipate  that  the  price  would 
be  below  the  producers'  price  in  that  sit- 
uation in  any  event. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  not  antic- 
ipate it  would  happen  in  copper.  But 
at  times  there  might  be  great  surpluses 
of  material — hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  a  particular  material — for 
which  there  would  be  no  demand  unless 
it  were  sold  below  a  stated  market  price. 
I  am  thinking  of  rubber.  There  was 
a  day  when  synthetic  rubber  was  infe- 
rior in  quality  to  and  more  expensive 
than  natural  rubber.  First  the  quality 
of  synthetic  was  improved.  Then  the 
price  was  cut.  finally  to  a  point  at  which 
synthetic  rubber  competed  favorably 
with  natural  rubber,  for  any  use  except 
heavy  duty  tires. 

Recently  industry  has  developed  a  syn- 
thetic rubber  even  better  for  heavy  duty 
tires.  Therefore  there  is  no  market  for 
that  natural  rubber,  unless  it  be  sold  at  a 
reduced  price. 

I  might  add  that  originally  this  rubber 
was  purchased  to  bolster  the  economies 
of  certain  foreign  countries. 

Based  upon  testimony  before  our  sub- 
committee, whereas  we  still  hold  some 
686  million  of  rubber  in  our  stockpile,  all 
other  countries  have  sold  every  pound  of 
rubber  in  their  stockpiles.  In  cases  like 
that  I  should  think  the  executive  branch 
would  be  justified  in  acting  to  move  this 
rubber  even  below  a  quoted  market  price. 
There  are  other  cases.  I  can  think  of 
a  relatively  rare  metal  I  would  prefer 
not  to  identify.  It  is  not  produced  in 
the  State  of  Colorado  or  in  my  own  State. 
It  was  purchased  at  prices  as  low  as  $16 
and  sold  into  the  stockpile  at  prices  as 
high  as  $60. 

There  is  relatively  little  demand  for 
that  particular  metal  now.  A  great  many 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  it  is  in  stock- 
pile. If  It  were  sold,  I  am  sure  the  price 
might  fall.  There  must  be  discretion  in 
the  General  Services  Administration  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  can  sell 
below  a  set  price  on  a  material  of  this 
character.  However,  in  the  field  of  cop- 
per, for  example,  I  am  confident  the 
President  would  desire  to  do  little  that 
would  disrupt  the  market  In  any  signifi- 
cant manner. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  once  more  on  another 
point? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  notice  that  the 
President  would  practically  have  control 
and  discretion  to  determine  what  is  or 
what  is  not  a  strategic  and /or  necessary 
material. 

A  few  days  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
set  aside  500  million  ounces  of  silver 
from  Treasury  stock  and  for  defense 
purposes. 


Am  I  to  understand  from  the  bill  that 
Congress  has  no  right  so  to  legislate  at 
this  point,  and  that  the  only  thing  that 
could  occur  would  be  that  the  President 
must  determine  the  amount  and  whether 
the  material  is  strategic  or  critical? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  sure  Con- 
gress has  the  right  to  pass  any  legislation 
it  desires,  also  the  right  to  repass  legLsla- 
tion  over  an  Executive  veto. 

The  stockpile  originated  originally  as 
the  result  of  estimates  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  as  to  what  their  weapons, 
and  so  forth,  requirements  would  be  for 
national  defense.  That  was  then  deter- 
mined logistically  by  the  Munitions 
Board  in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
which  thereupon  submitted  its  decision 
to  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board,  now  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning. 

As  a  result  of  such  decision,  which  also 
had  to,  in  effect,  be  approved  by  various 
other  departments,  operating  instruc- 
tions were  and  are  issued  to  the  General 
Services  Administration.  The  GSA  then 
purchases  said  materials  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Government. 

If  the  silver  in  question  were  not  es- 
sential for  defense  needs,  it  would  not 
be  a  part  of  the  national  stockpile.  This 
is  strictly  a  national  defense,  national 
security  act. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  As  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  knows,  a  rapid  decline  is  occur- 
ring in  the  Treasury  stock  of  silver. 
Consumption  of  silver  in  the  United 
States  is  six  times  our  production;  con- 
sumption worldwide,  by  twice  the  pro- 
duction. We  have  a  great  need  for  sil- 
ver in  defensive  weapons  that  we  now 
have  on  hand,  including  those  being 
built,  such  as  the  Polaris  submarine. 

If  the  consumption  of  silver  continues 
at  the  present  rate,  even  the  Treasury 
indicates  that  we  shall  be  completely  out 
of  the  Treasury  stock  of  silver  by  1967. 
I  believe  the  time  will  come  sooner  than 
that,  which  is  the  reason  why  I  intro- 
duced the  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  knows  much  more  about  silver 
than  I.  From  what  he  says,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  support  his  bill  to  purchase 
silver.  But  unless  a  real  need  arose  for 
silver  for  such  uses  as  Polaris  subma- 
rines. I  think  there  would  be  question 
whether  it  came  under  this  bill.  In 
other  words,  there  must  be  a  need  for  it 
for  the  defense  of  the  United  States,  as 
determined  by  the  proper  authorities.  If 
there  were  such  a  need,  silver  would  im- 
mediately come  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there 
has  never  been  any  gold  or  silver  stored 
In  the  national  stockpile. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  This  is  a  little  dif- 
ferent situation,  because  the  Government 
already  owns  the  silver.  The  silver  is  al- 
ready in  stock.  I  am  trying  to  prevent 
the  Goverrunent  from  selling  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  require- 
ments of  the  Government  are  half  what 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  says  they  are, 
from  the  standpoint  of  needing  addi- 
tional silver,  I  believe  I  can  understand 
his  strong  apprehension  concerning  the 
sale  of  silver  at  this  time,  or  at  any  time 
relatively  soon. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Silver  is  being  sold 
every  day  on  the  redemption  of  silver 
certificates  with  Federal  Reserve  notes. 
The  bullion  goes  out  to  industrial  users 
all  over  the  country.  The  Government's 
stock  of  silver  is  being  drained.  There 
is  not  enough  silver  for  coinage.  We 
shall  probably  have  to  demonitize  our 
coins.  I  wish  to  make  certain  that  the 
bill  would  not  suddenly  take  from  the 
hands  of  Congress  the  right  to  decide 
whether  silver  should  be  set  aside,  and 
allow  the  President  to  decide  before  tak- 
ing any  action. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  No.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  read  the  bill  carefully,  he  will 
find  that  the  President  is  required  with- 
in 6  months  after  the  bill  is  passed  to 
give  Congress  the  criteria  as  to  what  he 
believes  is  necessary. 

I  am  sympathetic  with  the  Senator's 
position,  but  honestly  do  not  believe  the 
question  of  silver  is  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  subcommittee  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio,  who  has  been  most  helpful  on 
this  problem  over  the  years.  I  express 
my  deep  appreciation  to  him. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
National  Stockpile  and  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves,  I  am  glad  to  join  in  urging  the 
approval  of  the  pending  bill.  The  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington]  has  rendered  a  great 
service  to  our  Nation  and  to  every  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  by  his  superb  leadership 
in  seeking  the  orderly  disposal  of  huge 
surpluses  held  up  in  the  national  stock- 
pile and  no  longer  serving  any  useful 
purpose  for  our  national  security  and 
welfare. 

S.  28  represents  the  legislative  rec- 
ommendations that  resulted  from  an  in- 
quiry into  the  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials stickpiles  of  the  United  States  that 
was  conducted  by  this  subcommittee  dur- 
ing 1962  and  1963.  As  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  knows,  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  on  this  subcommittee  only 
since  November  12,  1963,  but  my  exami- 
nation of  the  record  of  this  study  has 
convinced  me  that  there  is  room  for 
much  improvement  in  the  management 
and  administration  of  these  stockpiles. 
The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington],  has  already  made  a  full  ex- 
planation of  the  provisions  of  S.  28  and 
the  changes  it  will  produce  in  the  stock- 
piles. Consequently,  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  repeat  the  provisions  of  the  bill  in 
detail. 

It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  Gov- 
ernment now  owns  several  different 
stockpiles  of  materials  that  were  ac- 
cumulated for  different  purposes  and  are 
controlled  by  somewhat  different  laws. 
The  quantity  of  materials  in  these  stock- 
piles is  greatly  in  excess  of  any  predict- 
able Government  requirement.  Some 
of  the  materials  are  urgently  needed  by 
private  industry  at  this  time.    When  the 
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Government  owns  excess  materials  val- 
ued Itmore  than  $5  biUion,  it  seenas 
hi-hly  desirable  to  encourage  an  orderly 
S  sposal  of  the  surplus,  not  only  to  re- 
capture as  much  of  the  Government  s  in- 
Sent  as  possible,  but  to  release 
materials  that  the  Government  does  not 
Sire  but  are  critically  important  to 
the  continued  smooth  functioning  of  our 

^'rhepending  biU  should  improve  stock- 
niie  management  through  consolidation 
and  it  should  make  disposals  easier.  At 
the  same  time,  it  protects  against  need- 
less disruption  of  markets. 

I  also  applaud  the  provisions  subject- 
ing stockpiling  contracts  to  renegotia- 
tion and  prohibiting  contracts  for  the  ac- 
nuisition  of  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials if  the  quantity  of  the  material  to 
be  acquired  under  such  contract  would 
cause  the  stockpile  objective  for  the 
material  to  be  exceeded. 

As  the  subcommittee  chairman  has 
outlined,  the  bill  retains  for  the  Congress 
the  power  to  disapprove  proposed  dis- 
posals, but  no  longer  will  the  Congress 
have  to  act  on  each  proposed  disposal  of 
excess  materials  from  the  national  stock- 
Pile-  .   ^v, 

Mr.  President,  I  highly  commend  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  ':Mr.  Symington! 
lor  rendering  a  real  and  needful  public 
service  and  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee for  their  diligent  efforts  in 
prosecuting  the  stockpile  inquiry  and  in 
formulating  legislative  recommendations 
to  improve  stockpile  management.  I 
strongly  urge  that  the  Senate  approve 
the  bill. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Missouri  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  for  his  statement.  He  is  known 
in  this  body  for  courage  and  devotion  to 
detail.  I  sum  up  my  appreciation  for 
his  remarks  by  saying  the  bill  as  is  would 
not  have  come  before  the  Senate  today 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  constructive 
suggestions  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
want  to  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  for  the  great  amount  of  time 
and  effort  lie  has  put  into  his  investiga- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government's  stock- 
piling activities. 

The  bill  which  the  Senate  is  consider- 
ing this  afternoon,  S.  28,  will  undoubtedly 
bring  a  great  deal  of  order  into  what  is 
now  a  chaotic,  and  often  disgraceful, 
stockpiling  situation. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  decided  to  take 
the  floor  and  speak  briefly  is  to  pledge 
my  support  to  prompt  Senate  approval 
of  S.  28.  A  consolidation  of  the  stock- 
piles and  a  reorganization  of  stockpiling 
procedures  is  needed  and  I  expect  that 
S.  28  can  and  will  do  the  job. 

The  other  reason  for  my  desire  to 
speak  today  is  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 

As  he  knows,  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
to  release  150,000  short  tons  of  zinc  from 
the  Federal  stockpiles.  I  am  also  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
majority  leader,  Senator  Mansfield,  to 
release  on  a  loan  basis  of  100,000  short 
tons  of  copper. 

CXI 150 


In  the  case  of  both  of  these  metals, 
there  is  an  acute  need  for  prompt  avaU- 
ability  to  American  industry. 

I  am  very  frank  to  say  that  my  interest 
rises  from  the  need  of  the  industry  in 
my  State  which,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
to  a  very  great  extent  involves  the  brass 
industry.  ,^     ^^ 

Since  these  emergency  situations  are 
not  covered  by  the  general  stockpUing 
bill  I  want  to  ask  the  Senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  if  he  has  plans  to  consider 
the  zinc  and  copper  bills  soon  so  that  they 
may  be  taken  up  by  the  Senate  at  an 

early  date?  ^^    ,^     ^. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  glad  to  inform  my  able  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut,  there 
was  a  colloquy  with  the  majority  leader 
with  respect  to  copper  prior  to  our  hav- 
ing the  good  fortune  to  have  the  seriior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  appear  In  the 
C^h&nil3Gr 

I  assured  the  Senator  from  Montana 
that  we  shall  do  our  best  to  expedite  the 
copper  situation.  I  think  the  passage  of 
this  bill  In  turn  makes  it  much  easier 
to  obtain  copper,  if  it  is  in  excess,  as  it 
is  today,  to  what  is  needed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. ^^  ^  ,  „,, 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  we  shall 
adopt  the  same  poUcy  with  regard  to  lead 

and  zinc.  ,  , . , 

The  passage  through  Congress  of  this 
bill  is  a  great  step  forward  in  obtaining 
those  metals  owned  by  the  Government, 
in  excess  of  Government  demands,  ana 
which  are  in  turn  in  demand  by  industry. 
Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  Senator  for  his  state- 
ment. This  means  a  good  deal  to  in- 
dustries in  Connecticut  which  employ 
thousands  of  people.    It  is  a  critical  sit- 

"^The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  amendments  were— On  page  13, 
line  11,  after  the  word  "sell",  to  insert 
a  comma  and  "at  fair  market  value  . 
and  on  page  19.  after  line  7.  to  insert. 

(d)  Wherever  the  term  "fair  market  val- 
ue" is  used  in  this  Act,  It  shall  be  construed 
to  mean  not  less  than  the  cun-ent  domestic 
market  price  unless  the  President  shall  de- 
termine that  such  a  construction  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


So  as  to  make  the  bUl  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Materials  Reserve 
and  Stockpile  Act  of  1965." 

Sex:  2  (a)  The  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  determine  from  time  to  time, 
as  provided  in  this  Act,  the  types  and  kinds 
of  materials  that  are  strategic  and  critical 
to  the  national  security  and  defense  of  the 
United  States.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term 
"strategic  and  critical  material"  means  any 
natural  or  synthetic  material,  ore,  or  metal 

(1)  which  would  be  required  to  meet  the 
national  defense  needs  of  the  country  during 
the  following  national  emergencies: 

(A)  Any  period  during  which  the  United 
States  is  engaged  In  armed  hostilities  with  a 
foreign  nation: 

(B)  Any  period  following  a  nuclear  attack 
on  the  United  States  when  such  materials 
are  required  for  the  industrial  and  economic 
recovery  of  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  which  would  not  be  readily  avaUable  In 
BufBcient  quantities  from  domestic  or  other 
sources  during  such  periods. 


(b)   The   President  shall  determine  from 
time  to  time  the  form,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions prescribed  In  section  2(a)  hereof,  and 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  each  strategic 
and  critical  material  which  shall  be  acquired 
and  held  In  an  Inventory  for  use  In  times  of 
national  emergency.     Such   inventory  shall 
be  known  as  the  national  stockpile.    No  de- 
termination  made   by  the  President  under 
this  section  shall  become  effective  until  the 
expiration  of  thirty  days  after  such  deter- 
mination has  been  communicated,  in  writ- 
ing, to  the  Armed  Services  Committees  of 
the' Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
(c)   The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Secretary   of   Agriculture,   the   Secretary   of 
Commerce,  Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Emergen- 
cy Planning,  and  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  shall  advise  the  President  with 
respect  to  which  materials  are  strategic  and 
critical  and  with  respect  to  the  form,  quality, 
and  quantity  In  which  such  materials  should 
be  acquired  and  held  in  the  national  stock- 
pile. 

(d)  The  quantity  of  any  strategic  and 
critical  material  which  the  President  deter- 
mines is  to  be  acquired  for  the  national 
stockpile  shall  be  known  as  the  "stockpUe 
objective"  for  such  material. 

(e)  In  determining  the  stockpile  objective 
for  any  strategic  and  critical  material,  the 
President  shall  take  Into  consideration  such 
factors  as  he  deems  appropriate,  but  shaU 
specifically  consider  what  the  military  re- 
qiilrements  of  the  Nation  wlU  be  during  a  na- 
tional emergency   (including  the  mdustrlal 
requirements  for  national  defense  purposes) , 
and  shall  consider  and  make  appropriate  al- 
lowance for  any  quantities  of  such  material 
which  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  avaU- 
able to  this  Nation  from  domestic  and  other 
sovirces  during  a  national  emergency.     Any 
such  allowance  shall  be  based  upon  known 
facts  and  the  best  Intelligence  Information 
available  to  the  President  for  estimating  the 
requlremenU  for,   and  the  probable  avaU- 
abUlty  of,  such  material  dxirlng  a  national 
emergency.    The  President  shall,  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  Issue  an  order  or  regulation  setting  forth 
the  crtt^a  to  be  considered  in  determining 
the  stockpile  objectives  for  any  strategic  and 
critical  material.     The   order  or  regiUation 
Issued  by  the  President  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirement of  this  subsection  and  any  amend- 
ment to  such  order  or  regulation  shall  not 
become  effective  until  the  expiration  of  sixty 
days  after  such  order,  regulation,  or  amend- 
ment has  been  submitted  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House    of    Representatives.      The    President 
shall    determine   the   probable   nature   and 
duration    of    any    national    emergency    for 
which  strategic  and  critical  mat«rialsheld 
in  the  national  stockpile  may  be  required. 

Sec  3  (a)  The  President  shaU  direct  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  without 
regard  to  section  302(c)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(41  U.S.C.  252(c) )  or  section  3709  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5) ,  to— 

(1)  make  piirchases  of  any  strategic  and 
critical  material  required  to  meet  the  stock- 
pile  objective  prescribed  under  this  Act  for 
such  material,  which  purchases  shaU  be  made 
(A)  insofar  as  practicable  from  supplies  and 
materials  In  excess  of  current  Industrial  de- 
mand, and  (B)  in  accordance  with  "tie  m 
of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933  (47  Stat.  1520; 
41  use  10a  et  seq.K  but  no  contract  for 
the  acquisition  of  any  strategic  and  critical 
material  shall  be  entered  into  under  this 
Act  if  the  quantity  of  such  material  to  be 
acquired  by  the  Government  under  such  con- 
tract would  result  In  the  acquisition  by  the 
Government  of  a  quantity  of  such  materi^ 
m  excess  of  the  stockpile  objective  for  such 
material.  Such  determination  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  quantity  of  such  material 
currently  in  the  naUonal  stockpile,  plus  any 
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quantity  of  such  material   to  be  supplied 
under  any  contract  previously  entered  Into; 

(2)  provide  for  the  storage,  security,  and 
maintenance  of  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials in  the  national  stockpile: 

(3)  provide,  when  the  Administrator  de- 
termines such  action  to  be  appropriate  to 
meet  stockpile  objectives,  for  the  refining 
or  processing  of  any  strategic  and  critical 
material  in  the  national  stockpile  when, 
under  a  stockpile  objective  redetermination 
made  pursuant  to  section  2  hereof,  such  ma- 
terial is  no  longer  required  in  its  present  form 
to  meet  stockpile  objectives: 

(4)  provide,  when  the  Administrator  de- 
termines such  action  to  be  appropriate  to 
meet  stockpile  objectives,  for  the  refining 
or  processing  of  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials either  before  or  after  their  acquisition 
for  the  national  stockpile:  and 

(5)  provide  for  the  rotation  of  any  stra- 
tegic and  critical  material  in  the  national 
stockpile  by  replacing  such  material  with 
new  or  fresh  material,  substantially  the  same 
In  kind  and  value  as  the  material  being  re- 
placed, when  such  action  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent deterioration  or  to  accomplish  a  change 
in  the  storage  locations  of  such  materials. 
Any  materials  to  be  replaced  hereunder  shall 
be  disposed  of  at  their  fair  market  value,  and 
any  funds  received  on  account  of  the  rota- 
tion of  such  materials  shall  be  available  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951.  as  amended,  shall  apply  in  the 
case  of  all  contracts  and  subcontracts  en- 
tered Into  under  authority  of  this  Act  for 
the  acquisition,  storage,  security,  mainte- 
nance, refining,  processing,  replacement,  or 
rotation  of  strategic  and  critical  materials, 
and  the  provisions  of  section  106  of  such  Act, 
relating  to  exemptions,  shall  not  be  eflfective 
with  respect  to  such  contracts  and  subcon- 
tracts. 

(c)  No  strategic  or  critical  material  ac- 
quired for  the  national  stockpile  shall  be  re- 
fined, processed,  or  replaced  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
until  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  sixty  days 
after  publication  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
submission  by  the  Adminstrator  of  General 
Servces  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, of  a  written  report  setting  forth  the 
general  plan  for  such  refining,  processing, 
or  replacing.  The  President  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  annually  a  written  report  of 
actions  taken  by  him  under  this  section, 
which  report  shall  include  a  statement  of 
foreign  and  domestic  purchases  and  such 
other  information  pertinent  to  the  admin- 
istration of  this  section  as  will  assist  the 
Congress  in  evaluating  such  administration 
and  in  determining  the  need  for  amending 
such  section. 

Sec.  4.  Information  with  respect  to — 

( 1 )  materials  which  have  been  determined 
to  be  strategic  and  critical  materials  within 
the  meaning  of  this  Act: 

(2)  the  form,  quantity,  and  quality  of  such 
materials  in  the  national  stockpile:   and 

(3)  the  stockpile  objectives  for  materials 
designated  as  strategic  and  critical  materials 
shall  be  held  to  be  and  treated  as  public  In- 
formation unless  the  President  shall  make 
a  specific  finding  (which  shall  be  communi- 
cated to  the  Armed  Services  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives) 
that  the  classification  of  such  information  is 
necessary  for  the  protection  and  security  of 
the  Nation. 

Sec.  5.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act,  materials  In  the  national  stock- 
pile may  be  released  for  use,  sale,  or  other 
disposition  only — 

( 1 )  on  order  of  the  President  at  any  time 
when  in  his  Judgment  such  release  is  re- 
quired for  purpoees  of  the  common  defense, 
or 

(2)  on  order  of  any  agency  designated  by 
the  President,  In  time  of  war  or  during  a 


national  emergency  declared  by  the  President 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or 

(3)  on  order  of  the  President  when  the 
discontinuance  or  interruption  of  a  foreign 
source  or  sources  of  supply  of  a  material  will 
cause  a  dislocation  of  the  United  States  econ- 
omy which  the  President  determines  to  be  a 
threat  to  the  industrial  and  economic  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the 
President  also  determines  that  the  release  of 
such  material  from  the  national  stockpile 
will  not  constitute  an  immediate  risk  to  the 
United  States  ability  to  defend  itself  in  a 
national  emergency. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Whenever  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government  holds  any  mate- 
rial which  is  currently  designated  a  strategic 
and  critical  material  within  the  meaning  of 
this  Act,  and  the  head  of  such  department 
or  agency  determines  such  material  to  be 
excess  to  the  needs  of  that  department  or 
agency,  such  material  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  national  stockpile  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  shall  prescribe.  A  material 
may  be  transferred  to  the  national  stockpile 
under  this  subsection  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  stockpile  objective  for  the  material  Is 
not  exceeded.  The  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  ( 1 )  any  quantity  of  a  strategic  and  criti- 
cal material  that  is  necessary  to  make  up  a 
critical  deficiency  of  the  supply  thereof  for 
meeting  the  current  requirements  of  Indus- 
try as  determined  by  the  President,  (2)  any 
quantity  of  a  strategic  and  critical  material 
which  constitutes  contractor  Inventory  if 
the  department  or  agency  concerned  shall 
not  have  taken  possession  of  such  inven- 
tory, and  (3)  any  quantity  of  a  strategic  and 
critical  material  which  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  determines  is  held  in  lots 
so  small  as  to  make  the  transfer  thereof 
economically  Impractical. 

(b)  Except  for  any  expenses  incident  to 
the  physical  transfer  of  any  materials  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  no  charge  shall  be  made  against,  and 
no  reimbursement  shall  be  made  from,  any 
funds  made  available  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an 
inventory  to  be  known  as  the  materials  re- 
serve inventory  which  shall  be  comprised  of 

(1)  materials  In  the  custody  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  which  were  here- 
tofore or  which  are  hereafter  acquired  pur- 
suant to  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950, 
as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2061-2166),  and 

(2)  materials  which  are  in,  or  but  for  this 
section  would  have  been  placed  In,  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile  established  by  section 
104(b)  of  the  Agriculttiral  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C. 
1704(b)).  Any  notes  payable  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  representing  the  acqui- 
sition costs  of  any  materials  transferred  to 
and  made  a  part  of  the  materials  reserve 
Inventory  pursuant  to  clause  (1)  above  shall, 
together  with  any  obligations  for  unpaid  in- 
terest thereon,  be  canceled,  and  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  borrowing  authority  which 
may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  under 
section  304(b)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  shall  be  reduced  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  any  notes  so  canceled.  Any 
materials  transferred  to  the  materials  reserve 
Inventory  under  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  above 
shall  be  transferred  without  charge  against 
or  reimbvu-sement  from  funds  made  available 
for  carrying  out  this  Act. 

(b)  The  President  shall  direct  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  with  respect  to 
the  materials  reserve  inventory  to — 

(1)  transfer  to  such  Inventory  without 
charge  or  reimbursement  any  materials  in 
the  national  stockpile  which  exceed  the 
stockpile  objective  determined  or  redeter- 
mined pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  Act; 

(2)  transfer  to  the  national  stockpile 
without  charge  or  reimbursement  any  ma- 


terials in  the  materials  reserve  Inventory 
which  are  required  to  meet  the  stockpile 
objectives  for  such  materials; 

(3)  exchange  any  materials  in  such  inven- 
tory for  materials  in  the  national  stockpile 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  or  maintain- 
ing the  quality  of  or  changing  the  location  of 
materials  in  the  national  stockpile. 

(4)  commingle  materials  in  the  national 
stockpile  with  equivalent  materials  in  the 
materials  reserve  inventory  when  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  such  action  to  be 
appropriate  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
this  Act; 

(5)  apply  materials  In  such  Inventory  at 
their  fair  market  value  toward  payment  of 
any  costs  incident  to  the  refining,  process- 
Ing,  or  replacement  of  materials  in  the  na- 
tional stockpile  when  the  Administrator  de- 
termines such  action  to  be  appropriate  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(6)  apply,  when  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines such  action  to  be  appropriate  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  this  Act,  materials 
in  such  Inventory  at  their  fair  market  value 
toward  (A)  the  payment  of  handling,  trans- 
portation, and  other  costs  Incident  to  the 
rotation  of  materials  in  the  national  stock- 
pile, and  (B)  the  payment  of  the  difference, 
if  any,  between  the  price  received  for  the 
materials  being  replaced  and  the  price  of  the 
replacement  materials; 

(7)  provide  for  the  storage,  security,  and 
maintenance  of  materials  in  such  Inventory; 

(8)  provide  for  the  rotation  of  any  mate- 
rials in  such  Inventory  by  replacing  such 
materials  with  new  or  fresh  materials,  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  kind  and  value  as  the 
materials  being  replaced,  when  necessary  to 
prevent  deterioration  or  to  accomplish  a 
change  in  the  storage  location  of  materials, 
and  utilize  materials  in  such  inventory  as 
payment  in  kind  at  their  fair  market  value, 
as  determined  by  the  Administrator,  for  the 
payment  of  handling,  transportation,  and 
other  costs  Incident  to  such  replacement  and 
for  payment  of  the  difference,  if  any,  between 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  materials  being 
used  for  payment  in  kind  and  the  price  of 
the  replacement  materials; 

(9)  require,  whenever  practicable,  that  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Government 
use  materials  from  the  materials  reserve  in- 
ventory in  lieu  of  procuring  such  material 
from  private  sources; 

(10)  transfer  any  materials  In  such  In- 
ventory to  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government  for  use  by  that  department  or 
agency  when  such  use  of  such  materials 
has  been  determined  by  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  clause  (9)  of  this  subsection  to 
t>e  practicable; 

(11)  abandon,  destroy,  or  donate  to  public 
bodies  materials  in  such  inventory  which 
have  no  commercial  value  or  which  do  not 
have  suflaclent  commercial  value  to  Justify 
the  cost  of  further  care  and  handling  or 
making  them  suitable  for  transfer  or  sale: 

(12)  apply  materials  in  such  inventory  at 
their  fair  market  value  toward  the  acquisi- 
tion of  strategic  and  critical  materials  re- 
quired to  meet  current  stockpile  objectives 
when  the  Administrator  determines  such  ac- 
tion to  be  appropriate  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act;  and 

(13)  sell,  at  fair  market  value,  materials 
in  such  inventory  which  are  no  longer  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  General  Services  Administration 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  any  materials  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (10)  of  this 
section  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  mar- 
ket value,  as  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  of  the  materials 
so  transferred. 

(d)  Any  sale,  exchange,  or  other  disposal 
of  materials  made  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  (12)  or  (13)  of  this  section  shall  be  made 
with  due  regard  for  protecting  (1)  the  United 
States  against  avoidable  loss,  (2)  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  against  avoidable 


disruption  of  their  usual  markets,  and  (3) 
Se  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States 
T^ocedures  shall  be  followed  in  disposing  of 
onv  material  under  this  Act  which  wlU,  in- 
sofar as   practicable,   prevent   the   material 
t^lnK  disposed  of  from  being  acquired,  dl- 
«ctlv  or  indirectly,  by  Communist-controlled 
nations  if  such  material  would  not  otherwise 
be   available    to   such    nations   from   other 
sources  and  the  acquisition  of  such  material 
bv  such  nations  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
national  securitv  of  the  United  States.    Any 
such  sale  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  203(e),  except  paragraph   (6).  of 
the    Federal    Property    and    Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended:  Provided, 
That  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
may  restrict  disposals  by  publicly  advertised 
competitive  bids,  or  by  negotiation  of  any 
quantity  of  materials  to  a  particular  class 
of   potential    purchasers    or    any    segment 
thereof,  including  but  not  limited  to  domes- 
tic user's,  small  business,  holders  of  priority- 
rated  orders,  and  domestic  consumers,  if  he 
determines  that  such  action  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  piu-poses  of  section  7(d)  (1), 
(2),  or  (3),  hereof,  or  otherwise  is  necessary 
in  the  public  interest  in  time  of  war  and  dur- 
ing any  national  emergency,  or  will  promote 
the  public  health,  safety,  or  national  security, 
or  is  necessary  to  relieve  a  critical  shortage  in 
the  domestic  industry,  or  is  In  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  national  economy. 

(e)  (1)  No  sale,  exchange,  or  other  disposal 
may  be  made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)    (12)   or  (13)  of  this  section 
until  the  later  of   the   following:    (A)    the 
expiration  of  sixty  calendar  days  following 
the  date  on  which  notice   of  the  proposed 
sale  has  been  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, or  (B)  the  expiration  of  sixty  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  the  Congress 
following  the  date  on  which  written  notice 
of  the  proposed  sale  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.     Tne 
written    notice    required    to    be    given    said 
committees  shall  include  a  detailed  expla- 
nation of  the  manner  in  which  the  proposed 
sale  meets  the  criteria  set  out  in  section  7(d) 
of  this  Act.    Such  proposed  sale  may  then 
be  made  after  the  expiration  of  such  sixty- 
day  period  unless  either  of  said  committees, 
within  that  period,  reports  a  resolution  rec- 
ommending that  the  proposed  sale  be  disap- 
proved by  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, as  the  case  may  be.    If  either 
of  such  committees,  vsrithln  that  period,  re- 
ports a  resolution  and  it  is  not  adopted  by 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  the  case  may  be,  within  the  first  forty 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of  the 
Congress  from  the  date  on  which  such  reso- 
lution is  reported,   the   proposed   sale  may 
be  made  on  any  day  after  the  expiration  of 
such  forty-day  period.    For  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  a  session  may  be  considered 
as  not  continuous  only  if  broken  by  an  ad- 
journment of  Congress  sine  die.     However, 
in  computing  the  period  that  Congress  is  in 
continuous  session,  days  that  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  not  in  ses- 
sion because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than 
three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  not  counted. 
(2)  (A)   For  purposes  of  this  section,  any 
resolution    reported    to    the    Senate    or    the 
House  of  Representatives   pursuant   to  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (1)   of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  treated  for  the  purposes  of  con- 
sideration by  either  House  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  reor- 
ganization  plan   reported   by   a   conunittee 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1949  as  in  effect  on  July  1.  1958  (5 
U.S.C.  133z  et  seq).  and  shall  be  governed 
by  the  provisions  applicable  to  the  consid- 
eration  of   any   such   resolution   by   either 
House  of  the  Congress  as  provided  by  sec- 
tions 205  and  206  of  that  Act. 

(B)   The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  are 
enacted  by  the  Congress — 


(I)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
Hotise.  respectively,  and  supersede  other 
rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  in- 
consistent therewith;  and 

(II)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  Hotise  to  change  the 
rules  (as  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure 
in  that  Hovise)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  hereby  authorized  to  make  scientific,  tech- 
nologic, and  economic  Investigations  con- 
cerning the  extent  and  mode  of  occurrence, 
the  development,  mining,  preparation,  treat- 
ment, and  utilization  of  ores  and  other  min- 
eral substances  found  in  the  United  States 
or  Its  territories  or  insular  possessions,  which 
materials  are  determined  pursuant  to  section 
2  hereof  to  be  strategic  and  critical  and  the 
quantities  or  grades  of  which  are  inadequate 
from  known  domestic  sources  In  order  to 
determine  and  develop  domestic  sources  of 
supply,  to  devise  new  methods  for  the  treat- 
ment and  utilization  of  lower  grade  reserves, 
and  to  develop  substitutes  for  such  essential 
ores  and  mineral  products,  on  public  lands 
and  on  privately  owned  lands,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner,  to  explore  and  demon- 
strate the  extent  and  quality  of  deposits  of 
such  minerals.  Including  core  drUllng, 
trenching,  test-pitting,  shaft  sinking,  drift- 
ing, crosBCUtting,  sampling,  and  metallurgi- 
cal investigations  and  tests  as  may  be 
necessary  to  determine  the  extent  and  qual- 
ity of  such  deposits,  the  most  suitable 
methods  of  mining  and  beneflciating  them, 
and  the  cost  at  which  the  minerals  or  metals 
may  be  produced. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agricultiire  is  hereby 
authorized  to  make  scientific,  technologic, 
and  economic  investigations  of  the  feasibility 
of  developing  domestic  sovu-ces  of  supplies  of 
any  agricultural  material  or  for  using  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  the  manufactiu-e 
of  any  material  determined  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2  hereof  to  be  strategic  and  critical  or 
substitutes  therefor. 

Sec.  9.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  here- 
in, any  funds  hereafter  received  on  account 
of  sales  or  other  dispositions  of  materials  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  placed 
into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 
Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  Piling  Act,  as  amended  (53 
Stat.  811;  50  U.S.C.  98a-h) ,  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. All  materials  held  In  the  national 
stockpile  under  authority  of  such  Act  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall,  on  such 
date,  become  a  part  of  the  national  stockpile 
or  the  materials  reserve  Inventory  author- 
ized under  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  contract  which  was  entered  Into 
under  authority  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act.  as  amended,  and 
which  has  not  been  fully  executed  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  such  Act  had  not  been  repealed, 
but  any  materials  acquired  pursuant  to 
such  contract  shall  become  a  part  of  the 
national  stockpile. 

(c)  Any  disposal  plan  authorized  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act,  as  amended,  and 
which  has  not  been  fully  executed  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
carried  out  by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  under  authority  of  this  Act.  with- 
out regard  to  provisions  of  subsection   (a) 

hereof.  ^  ^      ,     „ 

(d)  Wherever  the  term  "fair  market  value 
is  used  in  this  Act.  it  shall  be  construed  to 
mean  not   less  than  the  current  domestic 


market  price  unless  the  President  shall  de- 
termine that  such  a  construction  Is  incon- 
sistent with  the  ptirposes  of  this  Act. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The    committee     amendments    were 

agreed  to,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
are  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
address  a  series  of  inquiries  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Missouri. 
First,  I  wish  to  point  out  the  most  con- 
structive role  which  he  has  carried  with 
respect  to  stockpiling.  It  is  a  matter  of 
gratitude  for  all  of  us.  In  a  real  sense, 
the  Senator  has  been  the  steward  of  the 
whole  Senate  on  this  very  critical  matter. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  deeply  the  remarks  of  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
already  acquainted  the  Senator  with 
what  I  consider  to  be  an  important  ques- 
tion ui  relation  to  this  bill,  namely,  the 
possibility  of  the  sale  of  excess  stockpile 
materials  by  the  executive  branch  to 
friendly  foreign  countries,  particularly 
the  NATO  countries. 

May  I  first  ask  the  Senator:  Have  there 
been  any  significant  sales  of  excess  stock- 
pile materials  to  such  coimtries  in  recent 
years? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  particular  situation  of  that  charac- 
ter. I  do  know  of  some  heavy  barter 
transactions  made  with  friendly  nations. 
For  example,  100,000  tons  of  lead  were 
bartered  for  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities. In  that  case  I  believe  the  two 
chief  beneficiaries  were  Australia  and 
Canada.  But,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
bill,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  which 
would  prevent  the  President  from  selling 
excess  materials  to  foreign  countries,  in- 
cluding NATO  countries. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  provision  in  the  bill  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  to  restrict  this 
to  a  particular  class  of  potential  pur- 
chasers, or  any  segment  thereof. 

I  gather  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  feels  that  that  provision  would 
not  prohibit  sales  to  friendly  countries. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  No;  it  would  not. 
The  possible  danger  to  the  domestic  pro 
ducers— and  I  believe  with  justification, 
as  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
knows,  because  in  addition  to  being  an 
outstanding  lawyer,  he  has  also  had  ex- 
tensive business  experience— would  be 
that   after    the   material   is.   in  effect. 
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dumped  abroad.  It  could  be  brought  back 
Into  this  country  at  prices  which  would 
affect  our  own  economy.  That  was  one 
of  the  basic  purposes  behind  that  part 
of  this  legislation,  to  prevent  such  a 
possibility. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  real 
nub  as  to  whether  the  material  ought  to 
be  sold  to  foreign  friendly  countries  or 
NATO  countries  involves  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem.  Offers  of 
excess  stockpile  materials  might  induce 
some  countries  to  create  a  domestic 
stockpile  of  their  own. 

The  question  would  hinge  on  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  friendly  countries  with  re- 
gard to  the  price  at  which  sales  could  be 
made,  assuming  we  were  given  full  pro- 
tection against  the  return  of  the  mate- 
rials to  this  market,  or  its  utilization  in 
the  world  market  in  such  a  way  as  to  de- 
press prices,  or  in  any  other  way  which 
would  be  adverse  to  the  general  economy. 
The  conmiittee  report,  as  I  see  it.  has 
made  it  clear  that  the  term  "fair  market 
value"  means  not  less  than  the  current 
domestic  market  price.  With  respect  to  a 
number  of  commodities,  there  are  world 
prices  which  may  be  less  than  the  current 
domestic  market  price. 

At  the  same  time  I  notice  that  the 
committee  has  sought  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent some  degree  of  freedom  of  action  by 
its  provision  that  the  President  may — 
and  I  refer  to  the  language  on  page  19, 
lines  8  to  12 — determine  that  such  con- 
struction— namely  that  "fair  market 
value"  means  the  current  domestic  price 
or  above — is  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act. 

In  that  connection,  would  it  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  purposes  of  this  act 
to  dispose  of.  in  a  very  constructive  way, 
surpluses  which  were  of  no  use  to  the 
United  States  in  the  stockpiling  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  believe  so.  For 
the  record,  let  me  read  briefly  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

First,  the  bill  is  intended  to  provide 
more  statutory  guidance  on  the  purposes 
for  which  materials  would  be  stockpiled. 

Second,  provide  for  disclosure  to  Con- 
gress and  the  public  pertinent  informa- 
tion on  the  management  of  the  stockpiles. 
_  Third,  revise  and  consolidate  the  laws 
relating  to  stockpile  management. 

Fourth,  permit  disposals  of  surplus 
material  without  requiring  congressional 
action  on  each,  while  retaining  for  the 
Congress  the  power  to  disapprove  pro- 
posed disposals. 

Fifth,  make  contracts  for  furnishing 
materials  to  the  stockpile  subject  to  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  1951,  as  amended. 

Then  there  is  a  paragraph  under  the 
explanation  of  the  amendments  in  the 
report: 

The  amendments  are  intended  to  allay  any 
concern  that  excess  materials  might  be  ap- 
plied and  sold  at  prices  that  would  be  dis- 
ruptive of  orderly  markets.  The  authority 
for  the  President  to  determine  that  the  defi- 
nition should  not  apply  Is  intended  to  pro- 
vide protection  against  artificial  prices  and 
frustration  of  the  basic  purposes  of  the  leg- 
islation. This  authority  would  also  be  con- 
clusive when  there  Is  uncertainty  or  contro- 
versy over  the  current  domestic  market 
prices. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  What  I  am  envisioning 
is  a  situation  in  which  certain  NATO 
countries  which  hold  large  dollar  credit 
balances  could  be  persuaded  to  return 
some  of  these  dollars  to  the  United 
States  in  exchange  for  excess  materials 
from  our  stockpile.  To  be  arbitrary,  let 
us  assume  that  $1  billion  could  be  in- 
volved in  the  purchase  of  excess  materi- 
als by  a  NATO  country  which  could  serve 
as  the  basis  of  a  stockpile  within  that 
NATO  country.  It  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  relieving  some  of  the  burden 
of  our  International  payments  and  of 
strategically  establishing  a  stockpile  in  a 
friendly  NATO  countiT,  thus  decentral- 
izing the  implications  of  the  stockpile, 
and  also  freezing  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
country  for  which  it  would  be  a  strategic 
reserve  of  a  material  which  is  surplus 
to  us.  but  not  to  that  country. 

Under  those  circumstances,  It  might 
very  well  be  that  the  world  market  price 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  domestic 
price  of  the  particular  material.  The 
President,  under  suitable  conditions  and 
assuring  against  return  of  the  material 
to  the  United  States  without  approval  of 
the  United  States,  might  have  to  nego- 
tiate a  price  which  might  be  somewhat 
more  than  that  related  to  the  world 
price.  There  is  a  great  amount  of  inter- 
est involved  in  doing  that,  if  it  could  be 
done. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Based  on  what  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  said  pro- 
vided the  material  sold  did  not  later  ap- 
pear for  sale  or  use  in  this  country,  with- 
out question  the  President  could  do  it. 
I  believe  also  that,  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill.  Congress  would  have  a  right  to 
take  a  look  at  the  transaction. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly.  That  is  why 
I  was  about  to  say  that,  in  our  legislative 
intent,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  sec- 
tion 11(d)  is  not  completely  restrictive, 
because  Congress  could  prevent  a  sale 
from  happening,  and  Congress  has  given 
itself  full  protection.  Surely  it  cannot 
be  said  that  there  is  too  much  freedom 
of  action  allowed  the  Executive  in  this 
bill  in  view  of  the  fact  that  future  dis- 
posals will  be  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  Senator  has 
in  mind  some  of  the  conutries  which 
have  recently  been  selling  dollars  for 
gold,  that  they  would  obtain  some  of 
these  materials  instead  of  the  gold,  I 
surely  would  join  with  him,  as  I  am 
also  sure  would  other  Senators. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
had  in  mind.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  when 
we  were  giving  ourselves  greater  freedom 
of  action  we  would  not  be  restricting 
ourselves  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  New  York.  His  remarks 
are  most  constructive.  What  he  says  in 
this  overall  connection  has  to  do  with 
something  many  Americans  are  thinking 
about. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  I  will  join  in  any  effort  in  that  di- 
rection, and  I  know  of  no  more  effective 
ally  than  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Many  thanks. 
May  I  add  one  thought  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  able  Senator.    We  have  ma- 


terials which  are  world  materials,  of 
which  there  is  much  world  production. 
We  would  hope  such  materials  were  not 
sold  at  the  world  price  to  Europe,  then 
shipped  back  to  the  United  States.'  The 
Senator  from  New  York  understands 
that  problem. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  do. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  With  the  excep- 
tion  of  that  type  of  reservation,  what  he 
has  said  is  both  accurate  and  construc- 
tive. 

We  have  discussed  the  subject  of  cur- 
rency. I  notice  in  the  Simday  news- 
papers that  whereas  world  trade  in- 
creased from  $48  billion  in  1938  to  $298 
billion  in  1964,  since  1938  the  increase  in 
gold  has  been  only  from  $25.9  billion  to 
$39.9  billion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  no  question 
that  we  are  being  stretched  on  a  new 
"cross  of  gold,"  probably  more  so  than 
in  the  days  of  William  Jennings  Bryan; 
and  unless  we  apply  ourselves  to  finding 
a  way  in  which  the  world  credit  mecha- 
nism can  be  used  without  being  restricted 
by  a  completely  artificial  standard,  we 
are  going  to  be  doing  many  things  that 
are  harmful.  We  have  not  yet  found  a 
way  to  base  credit  on  production  and 
resources,  which  is  what  we  do  domes- 
tically, but  cannot  seem  to  accomplish 
internationally.  We  face  a  great  chal- 
lenge. The  international  methods  of 
payment  carmot  be  met  by  a  series  of 
regressive  actions  which  could  very  well 
touch  off  a  real  worldwide  depression  or 
recession. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  able  contribution. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  copper  users 
of  my  State,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  on  the  legislation  which  he 
has  conceived,  and  steered  to  passage. 
I  am  glad  to  have  supported  this  bill. 
Several  factories  in  New  York  have  been 
forced  to  curtail  operations  and  furlough 
workers  because  of  the  copper  shortage. 
S.  28.  however,  will  allow  all  copper  in 
excess  of  national  stockpile  needs  to  be 
transferred  to  the  materials  reserve  in- 
ventory; and  it  directs  that  materials  in 
that  inventory,  no  longer  needed  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  act.  be  sold  at  fair 
market  value.  When  enacted  into  law, 
this  bill  will  allow  the  sale  to  domestic 
users  of  over  200.000  tons  of  copper- 
more  than  enough  to  solve  the  present 
problems  of  copper  fabricators  and  users 
all  over  the  country.  Copper-using  em- 
ployers will  thus  be  able  to  expand  their 
operations,  providing  increased  employ- 
ment opportunity.  The  major  impact 
in  New  York  State  will  be  felt  in  the 
Rome  area. 

The  legislation,  of  course,  includes  ap- 
propriate safeguards  against  precipitous 
sale  or  other  disposal  of  critical  mate- 
rials. I.  was  therefore,  very  pleased  by 
Senator  Symington's  assurance  to  the 
majority  leader  that  he  would  take  what- 
ever action  is  necessary  to  insure  the 
speedy  sale  to  the  public  of  at  least  100,- 
000  tons  of  copper  ingot. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 
The  bill  (S.  28)  was  passed. 
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Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed.  .,     x    t 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington]  on  the  outstand- 
ing service  he  and  his  committee  have 
rendered  on  the  Materials  Reserve  and 
Stockpile  Act  of  1965,  which  has  just 
been  passed. 

I  am  delighted  that,  in  his  colloquy 
with  my  colleague  the  majority  leader 
[Mr.  Mansfield],  and  later  in  his  state- 
ment to  the  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd],  he  said  he  and  his 
committee  were  going  to  hold  prompt 
hearings  on  the  copper  bill  that  my  col- 
league [Mr.  Mansfield]  and  others  have 
introduced.  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
for  his  interest  in  the  mining  States. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor, a  great  expert  in  the  mining  field, 
for'his  kind  remarks. 


AID  FOR  THE  GOLD  MINING 
INDUSTFiY 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  closing  remarks  on  the  bill  (S.  28) 
which  has  just  been  passed,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  stated  that 
we  were  now  being  stretched  on  a  cross 
of  gold. 

The  gold  miners  of  the  Nation  have 
long  been  stretched  on  the  cross  of  gold. 
Indeed  they  have  been  crucified.  It  is 
pertinent  that  the  issue  be  raised  at  this 
time,  as  it  has  been  raised  before  in 
several  sessions  of  the  Congress,  and  will 
be  in  the  future,  and  we  are  engaged  in 
other  aspects  of  the  gold  problem. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  The 
crucifixion  has  taken  place  equally  under 
Republican  and  Democratic  administra- 
tions. The  gold  miners  of  the  Nation 
have  been  and  are  subject  to  unique  dis- 
crimination— a  strange  paradox  imder 
our  free  enterprise  system. 

Alone  among  all  the  industries  and 
activities  of  our  society,  this  one  indus- 
try is  rigidly  confined  by  Government 
flat  to  a  price  established  30  years  ago. 
and  is  compelled  to  sell  only  to  the  one 
agency  which  has  imposed  this  strangu- 
lation; namely,  the  Federal  Government. 

As  a  result,  this  once  great  industry 
which  was  developed  in  the  West  in  the 
great  States  of  California  and  Colorado, 
and  of  course  in  Alaska,  in  South  Da- 
kota, and  other  Western  States,  is  on 
the  point  of  being  extinguished,  with  the 
result  that  gold  miners  have  been  thrown 
out  of  work,  as  our  Nation's  gold  supply 
steadily  dwindles. 

For  several  years,  efforts  have  been 
made  to  find  a  remedy,  which  has  always 
fallen  afoul  of  the  strange  concept  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  control  the 
Treasury  Department — and  this  apphes 
to  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  under 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations— that  any  attempt  to  aid 
the  gold  miners  would  somehow  have  a 
disastrous  effect  on  the  monetary  value 
of  gold  and  on  the  dollar,  although  the 
varieties  of  legislation  which  have  been 


introduced  repeatedly,  not  only  by  me 
but  also  by  others,  In  order  to  provide  a 
remedy,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  price  of  gold.  The  sponsors  of 
the  proposed  legislation  have  repeatedly 
and  emphatically  disclaimed  any  attempt 
to  tamper  with  the  gold  price  and  with 
the  stability  of  the  dollar.  These 
attempts  at  legislation  failing,  efforts 
have  been  made  repeatedly  to  urge  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Treasury,  whoever  they 
were,  in  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic administrations,  if  they  could  not 
subscribe  to  the  proposed  legislation,  at 
least  to  come  forward  with  an  alterna- 
tive which  would  prevent  the  gold  miners 
from  being  permanently  unemployed 
and  this  once  great  industry  from  van- 
ishing from  the  American  scene. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  minority 
whip,  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KxTCHELl,  to  the  fact  that  the  gold  mines 
of  his  State  have  virtually  ceased  opera- 
tion. They  have  also  virtually  ceased 
operation  in  the  State  of  Alaska  and 
some  time  since  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 
A  few  elsewhere  are  barely  hanging  on 
but  must  soon  close  unless  relief  is  forth- 
coming. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  successive  ad- 
ministrations cannot  come  forward  with 
a  valid  and  reasonable  proposal  to  pre- 
vent this  unique  discrimination — unique 
under  our  free  enterprise  system — and 
permit  a  once  great  industry,  important 
to  the  economy — not  importsmt  merely 
as  a  monetary  standard  but  important 
increasingly  in  industry — to  survive. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  with  pleas- 
ure to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  wish  to  avail  myself 
of  the  opportunity  to  indicate  my  en- 
thusiastic approval  of  the  interest  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GRUENING]  is  taking  In  this  subject. 

I  come  from  a  State  which  is  known 
historically  as  a  great  gold-producing 
State.  Everyone  knows  the  story  of  the 
gold  which  came  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  the  Lincoln  administration  in 
time  to  save  the  Union  from  being  cut 
in  twain. 

Today,  the  gold  mines  of  my  State  are 
closed.  It  is  a  shame.  It  is  an  outrage. 
I  would  hope  that  perhaps  two  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  this  year  might  proceed  to 
hold  appropriate  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL]  who  has  on  every  occasion 
been  a  warm  supporter  and  advocate  of 
every  kind  of  legislation  that  would 
attempt  to  bring  back  the  gold  mining 
industry. 

I  am  hopeful  that  with  his  support, 
and  the  support  of  others  similarly  in- 
terested, we  may  be  able  at  long  last  to 
secure  some  kind  of  constructive  atti- 
tude from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
whoever  he  may  be. 

I  confess  to  feeling  not  too  hopeful, 
in  view  of  this  hitherto  rigid,  blind,  non- 
partisan, bipartisan  refusal  to  face  the 
facts.  However,  we  shall  continue  our 
efforts,  and  by  continuing  them  and  re- 
fusing to  consider  ourselves  beaten,  I 
hope  we  may  prevail 


THE  MESS  IN  VIETNAM— H 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in 
commenting  yesterday  on  the  tragic 
events  in  South  Vietnam  last  weekend,  I 
stated : 

Much  of  the  news  thus  far  released  from 
South  Vietnam,  the  Pentagon,  and  the  Wtilte 
Ho\ise  raises  many  more  questions  than  it 
answers. 

News  releases  since  then  concerning 
the  tragic  assault  on  our  base  and  air- 
field at  Pleiku  still  continue  to  raise  many 
questions  and  make  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  attack  "cuilouser  and 
curiouser." 

Some  of  these  questions  were  posed  in 
Mr.  Charles  Mohr's  column  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  yesterday,  which 
was  printed  in  the  Record  yesterday  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

One  question  posed  by  Mr.  Mohr  was: 

The  question  Is,  therefore,  that  If  the  Vlet- 
cong  unit  at  Pleiku  was — as  Is  so  often  the 
case — using  captured  weapons,  would  this 
sustain  the  argument  that  North  Vietnam 
made  possible  this  pau-tlcular  attack? 

Mr.  Mohr  also  questioned  the  size  and 
intensity  of  the  attack.    He  stated: 

Administration  soiirces  also  contend  that 
the  size  and  Intensity  of  the  attack  indicated 
that  it  was  a  major  blow  carefully  timed  by 
Hanoi.  Yet  reports  from  the  field  indicate 
that  a  company — or  less — of  Vietcong  troops 
took  part  In  the  bloody  but  brief  encounter. 

According  to  a  further  report  published 
in  today's  New  York  Times  and  emanat- 
ing from  the  Pentagon,  the  attacking 
force  numbered  only  100 — 1  Vietcong 
company. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  re- 
port as  it  was  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  this  morning,  entitled  "U.S.  Aides 
Praise  Pleiku  Defenders,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a 
further  question  raised  by  Mr.  Mohr 
was — 

whether  South  Vietnamese  security  troops 
were  Ignoring  long-standing  American  ad- 
vice to  Increase  night  patrols. 

According  to  the  Times  report,  the — 
outermost  perimeter  defense  was  2  to  2>^ 
miles  from  the  inner  perimeter  siirrounding 
the  compound  with  barbed  wire. 

Where  were  the  patrols  in  this  outer- 
most perimeter  defense  area? 

Still  another  question  asked  by  Mr. 
Mohr — 

is  why  all  three  attack  carriers  of  the  US. 
7th  Fleet  were  In  the  South  China  Sea  near 
the  Vietnamese  coast  at  the  same  time.  The 
usual  pattern  is  one  of  dispersal,  with  each 
carrier  operating  off  different  parts  of  east 
Asia. 

The  United  States  has  suffered  one 
Pearl  Harbor.  It  cannot  risk  a  second 
and  the  concentration  of  our  carriers  of 
the  7th  Fleet  in  one  area  is  an  open  in- 
vitation to  surprise  enemy  attack. 

The  final  question — 

Posed  by  Mr.  Mohr — 
is  how  much  of  the  responsibility  for  Pleiku 
can  be  held  not  Just  to  Hanoi,  but  to  failure 
to  prosecute  the  antlguerrllla  war  on  South 
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Vietnam  Itself  In  a  more  vigorous  and  suc- 
cessful way. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  separate  in- 
vestigations have  been  ordered  by  both 
South  Vietnamese  and  United  States  au- 
thorities into  why  we  were  caught  Sun- 
day morning  at  Pleiku  by  sm"prise  by 
only  100  Vietcong  soldiers  who  succeeded 
In  killing  at  least  8  American  soldiers 
and  wounding  126. 

But  it  should  be  remembered  that  last 
October  the  American  airfield  at  Bien 
Hoa  was  similarly  caught  in  a  surprise 
attack  and  we  lost  5  jet  bombers  and 
had  22  jet  bombers  damaged.  At  that 
time  also  there  was  an  investigation. 

What  steps  were  taken  as  a  result  of 
that  investigation  to  tighten  security 
around  our  bases?  We  have  not  been 
told,  but  obviously,  in  the  light  of  what 
took  place  last  Sunday  morning,  those 
steps  were  not  effective. 

In  a  cogent  editorial  in  today  s  New 
York  Times,  the  point  is  made  that  if — 

the  Pentagon  Is  to  continue  to  order  U.S. 
military  personnel  to  Vietnam,  it  has  the 
obligation  to  provide  them  with  the  best 
protection  possible. 

The  editorial  states: 

Certainly  far  better  security  than  has  been 
provided  is  possible,  and  has  now  become 
absolutely  essential. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire editorial  from  today's  New  York 
Times  entitled  "And  Protecting  U.S. 
Forces"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

iSee  exhibit  No.  2). 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President, 
while  these  questions  do  raise  serious 
doubts  as  to  our  preparedness  to  wage 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  there  still  remain 
the  overriding  questions  as  to  our  policy 
in  waging  war  there  In  the  first  place. 

Calling  the  war  in  Vietnam  the  "war 
that  cannot  be  won  on  the  groimd  where 
It  is  being  fought,"  Mr.  Walter  Lipp- 
mann.  in  his  column  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning,  pointed  out: 

We  have  had  a  very  clear  demonstration 
of  the  strategic  reality  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  American  Army  at  Pleiku  was  unable  to 
protect  itself  against  a  comparatively  small 
guerrilla  attack,  against  a  force  estimated 
officially  at  about  two  squads  and  «ne  pla- 
toon. The  American  forces  got  no  warning 
of  the  attack  from  the  Vietnamese  people  in 
the  nearby  hamlets  where  the  raid  was  pre- 
pared. It  got  no  protection  from  the  Viet- 
namese security  guards. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Lippmann's  column  be  printed  in  full  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  3). 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  danger  in  Vietnam.  There  is 
danger  in  Vietnam  to  U.S.  prestige  in 
the  whole  free  world.  And  that  danger 
does  not  lie  In  submitting  the  dispute 
in  Vietnam  to  an  international  settle- 
ment as  I  and  others  have  repeatedly 
urged.  The  danger  lies  in  continuing  a 
fruitless  military  engagement  that  can- 


not be  won  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  can 
only  be  settled  politically.  The  senseless 
slaughter  of  U.S.  fighting  men  in  South 
Vietnam  should  cease. 

The  dangers  to  the  United  States  in 
the  continued  military  stalemate  in 
South  Vietnam  are  pointed  out  this 
morning  in  an  excellent  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Times  entitled  "The  Dangers 
in  Vietnam."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  4) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tain portions  of  that  editoral  are  worthy 
of  special  note. 

The  editorial  states: 

The  only  sane  way  out  is  diplomatic,  in- 
ternational, political,  economic — not  mili- 
tary. A  solution  will  not  be  found  by  ex- 
changing harder  and  harder  blows.  Surren- 
der is  out  of  the  question  and  "victory"  for 
either  side  is  impossible. 

This  is  what  I  have  been  saying  and 
urging  for  several  months  now.  We  can 
presume  that  the  goverrunent  at  Hanoi 
is  not  composed  of  fools.  They  have  re- 
ceived the  message  contained  in  the  air 
strike  made  from  our  fieet  Sunday. 
They  know  that  the  planes  from  our  car- 
riers coMld  have  leveled  Hanoi  as  quick- 
ly as  they  struck  at  the  military  bases  in 
southern  North  Vietnam.  They  know 
that  they  would  then  be  overrun  by  the 
Red  Chinese  ostensibly  coming  to  their 
aid  and  that  for  years  thereafter  they 
would  be  dominated  by  Red  China  as 
they  had  been  for  2,000  years  in  the 
past. 

As  the  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
concludes: 

Perhaps  a  new  start  can  be  made  from  an 
untried  base — that  Americans,  Vietnamese, 
Chinese  and  Russians  are  all  sensible  hu- 
man beings  who  are  ready  for  peace  in  south- 
east Asia,  or  at  least  willing  to  consider  It. 
There  would  be  prices  to  pay,  but  there 
would  be  gains  as  well  as  losses.  Diplomacy 
is  surely  not  yet  a  lost  art  or  a  dead  language. 

Since  all  competent  observers  agree 
that  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  carmot  be 
won  militarily  but  only  politically,  let 
us  seek  every  possible  means  without  de- 
lay through  every  international  diplo- 
matic channel  available  to  us  to  set  those 
negotiations  in  motion  without  further 
delay. 

ExHiBrr  1 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  9,   1965] 
U.S.   AmES   Praise   Pleikxt  Defenders — Sat 
Forces  Dm  Good  Job  in  Reacting  to  At- 
tack 

Washington,  February  8. — Defense  officials 
insisted  today  that  the  defense  arrangements 
were  good  at  U.S.  Installations  in  South 
Vietnam  that  were  attacked  yesterday. 

The  Vietcong  guerrillas  killed  at  least  8 
Americans  and  wounded  126  in  the  grenade 
and  mortar  attack  at  Pleiku  that  precipitated 
the  retaliatory  bombings  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  Communist  guerrillas,  penetrating  to 
within  30  yards  in  one  of  the  assaults,  cut 
the  barbed  wire  of  the  Inner  perimeters  of 
a  U.S.  Army  compound.  They  planted  dyna- 
mite charges  near  aircraft  on  a  nearby  air- 
field. 

But  according  to  an  official  U.S.  military 
assessment,  a  "good  Job"  was  done  in  pro- 


tecting the  area.  Once  the  attack  was  un- 
derway, according  to  official  reports,  the 
U.S.  forces  retaliated  "within  seconds"  and 
"with  considerable  professionalism  and 
skill." 

The  statements  followed  some  congres- 
sional criticism  that  security  arrangements 
at  the  U.S.  installations  had  been  Inade- 
quate. 

investigations  ordered 

Nevertheless,  Defense  officials  said  that 
both  United  States  and  South  Vietnamese 
military  officials  had  undertaken  separate  in- 
vestigations. 

The  investigations  were  said  to  be  similar 
to  one  that  followed  the  Vietcong  mortar  raid 
on  the  American  airfield  of  Bienhoa,  near 
Saigon,  last  October,  when  5  jet  bombers 
were  destroyed  and  22  were  damaged. 

The  investigations  at  Pleiku  were  ordered 
to  analyze  what  happened  and  to  determine 
w^hat,  if  anything,  could  be  done  to  Improve 
military  security,  a  Defense  official  who  had 
Just  returned  from  the  scene  said.  He  added, 
however : 

"The  security  there  represents  the  con- 
sidered Judgment  of  very  professional  and 
skilled  officers  and  its  going  to  be  difficult 
to  Improve  upon  It.  It  is  important 
to  tighten  up,  but  Improvements  are  hard  to 
come  by." 

Defense  officials  gave  additional  details  of 
the  Pleiku  attack  and  at  the  same  time 
emphasized  the  professional  skill  of  the  at- 
tacking guerrillas. 

ATTACK    WELL    COORDINATED 

The  attackers  were  well  coordinated,  ac- 
cording to  the  defense  report.  The  mortar 
shelling  of  the  compound  and  airfield  were 
timed  with  the  cutting  of  the  barbed  wire 
enclosure  to  start  at  2  a.m.,  it  was  pointed 
out. 

Defense  officials  said  they  were  unaware  of 
a  report  that  half  of  the  assigned  South 
Vietnamese  guards  in  the  area  were  not  at 
their  posts.  At  the  Pentagon  It  was  said  that 
the  outermost  perimeter  defense  was  2  to  2V4 
miles  from  the  Inner  perimeter  surrounding 
the  compound  with  barbed  wire. 

Inside  the  barbed  wire  line  both  South 
Vietnamese  and  U.S.  Army  guards  were  sta- 
tioned. At  the  compound  a  U.S.  sentry  was 
stationed  between  two  South  Vietnamese 
Army  posts  about  200  yards  apart.  This 
sentry  was  singled  out  for  special  praise. 

It  was  he,  officials  said,  who  heard  the  Viet- 
cong guerrillas,  challenged  them  and  was 
killed.  His  action  alerted  the  troops  in  the 
compound,  most  of  whom  were  asleep  in 
their  barracks. 

But  "within  seconds."  an  Investigating  offi- 
cer said,  the  American  soldiers  flung  open 
windows  and  began  firing  at  the  attackers. 
There  was  "no  indication  of  panic  and  no 
promiscuous  firing  of  weapons,"  the  officer 
reported. 

REACTION  WAS  SWIFT 

The  reaction  at  both  the  compound  and 
the  airfield,  where  9  helicopters  were  de- 
stroyed, 9  to  11  damaged  and  6  light  ob- 
server planes  damaged,  was  speedy  and  ef- 
fective. It  was  reported. 

The  Vietcong  force,  which  poured  about  60 
rounds  of  mortar  shells  Into  the  barracks 
area  and  selectively  hit  targets  at  the  alr- 
fleld — Ignoring  fuel  supplies — apparently  was 
relatively  small.  According  to  the  latest  re- 
port, about  100  men  attacked  the  airfield, 
half  of  them  assigned  to  the  mortar  batteries. 
"A  dozen  or  two"  were  seen  In  the  barracks 
area. 

One  Vietcong  prisoner  was  taken,  it  was 
said.  He  was  described  as  badly  wounded 
and  every  efifort  was  being  made  to  save  his 
life. 

The  size  of  the  U.S.  forces  at  Pleiku  was 
not   given  here.     The  Vietcong  attack  ap- 
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-eared  to  be  in  company  strength.  Vietcong 
?omDanies  are  estimated  at  100,  about  half 
the  size  of  a  similar  unit  In  the  U.S.  Army. 

There  Is  no  reliable  indication  of  Vietcong 
unit  strengths,  officials  here  stressed.  Only 
for  guidance  to  U.S.  forces,  the  Vietcong  units 
are  estimated  as:  platoon,  25  men;  company, 
100-  battalion,  450  to  700;  and  regiment,  900 
to  1 100.  No  Vietcong  units  stronger  than 
a  regiment  have  been  officially  recognized. 

By  comparison,  a  U.S.  Army  platoon  num- 
bers 45,  a  company  200,  a  battalion  1,000,  and 
a  division  15,000.  Brigades  are  composed  of 
battalions  and  vary  in  strength.  Any  unit  of 
two  or  more  divisions  would  comprise  a  corps. 
South  Vietnamese  Army  units  are  similarly 
organized. 

Exhibit  2 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  9,   1965] 

Protecting  U.S.  Forces 

From  a  military  no  more  than  from  a  po- 
litical point  of  view  can  the  successful  Viet- 
cong attacks  against  U.S.  bases  In  South  Viet- 
nam, which  killed  or  wounded  134  Americans, 
be  brushed  away  in  cursory  fashion. 

At  Pleiku.  as  at  Bienhoa  last  November, 
Communist  guerrillas  easily  evaded  South 
Vietnamese  security  guards,  and  laid  down 
mortar  fire  on  airfields  and  barracks.  A  Com- 
munist patrol  even  penetrated  the  perimeter 
defense  and  attached  demolition  charges  to  a 
barracks.  U.S.  planes  and  helicopters,  nicely 
lined  up  like  "sitting  duckf,"  were  destroyed 
or  damaged. 

It  is  true,  as  Secretary  McNamara  said,  that 
it  will  never  be  possible  to  provide  complete 
security  against  raids  and  sneak  attacks  for 
all  American  Installations  In  South  Vietnam. 
But  that  statement  Is  a  useless  generaliza- 
tion; there  is  never  any  such  thing  as  com- 
plete security  in  any  war. 

Certainly  far  better  security  than  has  been 
provided  is  possible,  and  has  now  become 
absolutely  essential.  The  Hawk  missile  bat- 
talion, now  assigned  to  South  Vietnam, 
merely  complicates  the  problems  of  local  se- 
curity; the  missiles — If  they  are  to  provide 
proper  antiaircraft  protection  to  airfields — 
must  be  widely  dispersed  on  high  ground 
normally  well  beyond  the  airfields'  perime- 
ters. There  Is  no  use  sending  missiles  to 
South  Vietnam  if  they  are  going  to  be  blown 
up  by  saboteurs. 

Local  security  for  American  installations 
can  be  tremendously  strengthened  by  as- 
sumption Of  responsibility  for  local  security 
of  installations  largely  staffed  or  used  by 
U.S.  forces.  If  American-manned  aircraft 
are  going  to  operate  from  Vietnamese  bases, 
the  planes  and  their  crews  deserve  protection. 
U.S.  Army  engineers  or  Navy  Seabee  bat- 
talions could  build  dispersal  revetments  for 
parked  aircraft  in  South  Vietnam,  bunkers 
and  shelters  for  personnel  and  sandbagged  or 
protected  barracks. 

If  the  Pentagon  is  to  continue  to  order 
TJ.S.  military  personnel  to  Vietnam,  It  has  the 
obligation  to  provide  them  with  the  best  pro- 
tection possible. 

Exhibit  3 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  Feb.  9, 

1965] 

Today  and  Tomorrow — The  Vietnamese 

Affair 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  the  raid  on  the 

American    Installations   in    South   Vietnam 

was  not   closely  related   to   Prime   Minister 

Kosygln's  visit  to  North  Vietnam.     It  is  hard 

to  believe,  too,  that  Mr.  Kosygin  would  have 

picked  the  day  after  his  arrival  in  Hanoi  to 

touch  off  the  raid.     He  was  in  no  position  to 

belp  the  Vietcong  to  carry  out  the  raid  nor 

to  protect  North  Vietnam  against  American 

retaliation.    It  is  most  probable,  therefore, 

that  the  affair  was  ordered  and  directed  by 


men  who  intended  to  spoil  Mr.  Kosygln's 
mission  In  southeast  Asia  and  to  Interfere 
with  his  role  as  a  principal  power  In  bringing 
about  a  negotiated  settlement. 

Most  probably,  therefore,  the  gambit  was 
directed  both  against  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States,  which  happen  to  have  a 
parallel  Interest  In  preventing  a  big  war  In 
eastern  Asia  and  of  containing  the  expansion 
of  China.  The  administration  is  no  doubt 
right  In  interpreting  the  raid  on  Pleiku  as  a 
test  of  American  will.  Had  the  United 
States  refrained  from  retaliating,  the  Chi- 
nese and  their  supporters  in  Asia  and  else- 
where would  have  called  it  a  demonstration 
that  the  United  States  is  a  paper  tiger,  and 
that  therefore  the  Soviet  policy  of  peaceable 
coexistence  Is  unnecessary  and  absurd.  The 
other  side  of  the  calculation  was  that  If  the 
United  States  reacted,  as  In  fact  it  did  react. 
It  would  demonstrate  that  In  Asia  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  a  paper  tiger  unable  to  defend  Its 
clients. 

From  the  Chinese  point  of  view  the  gambit 
worked  successfully.  It  showed,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  Americans  are  highly  vulner- 
able on  the  ground  in  South  Vietnam;  it 
showed  on  the  other  hand  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  no  power  to  protect  east  Asia 
against  the  United  States. 

Much  depends  on  what  lessons  are  drawn 
In  Moscow,  Peiplng,  and  Hanoi,  and  Wash- 
ington from  the  affair. 

We  have  had  a  very  clear  demonstration 
of  the  strategic  reality  in  southeast  Asia. 
The  American  Army  at  Pleiku  was  unable  to 
protect  Itself  against  a  comparatively  small 
guerrilla  attack,  against  a  force  estimated 
officially  at  about  two  squads  and  one  pla- 
toon. The  American  forces  got  no  warning 
of  the  attack  from  the  Vietnamese  people  in 
the  nearby  hamlets  where  the  raid  was  pre- 
pared. It  got  no  protection  from  the  Viet- 
namese security  guards.  In  fact,  when  asked 
at  his  Sunday  press  conference  whether  the 
United  States  could  not  protect  Its  own  forces 
In  South  Vietnam,  Secretary  McNamara  re- 
plied that  he  did  not  "believe  It  will  ever 
be  possible — and  I  think  when  I  say  this  I 
reflect  the  views  of  our  Joint  Chiefs — to  pro- 
tect our  forces  against  sneak  attacks  of  that 
kind."  Sneak  attacks  is  in  this  case  another 
name  for  guerrtlla  warfare. 

But  that  Is  only  half  of  the  lesson  which 
was  demonstrated  this  past  weekend.  The 
other  part  of  the  lesson  is  that  the  U.S.  fleet, 
standing  a  hundred  miles  offshore,  is  capable 
of  inflicting  devastating  and  unrequited 
damage  on  the  Asian  mainland.  There  was 
no  power  in  South  Vietnam  to  protect  our 
own  forces  or  to  retaliate.  But  at  sea  there 
exists  an  enormous  American  power  which 
Is  quite  independent  of  our  forces  on  the 
mainland. 

The  peace  of  the  world  may  depend  on 
whether  all  of  the  powers  concerned  take 
the  meaning  of  these  lessons  to  heart. 

For  us,  the  meaning  Is  that  the  commit- 
ment to  participate  in  the  land  war  in  South 
Vietnam  Is  an  entanglement.  Is  a  hostage  to 
fortune,  which  exposes  us  to  defeats  and 
humiliations.  The  best  that  the  more  con- 
vinced believers  in  the  commitment  can  say 
is  that  If  we  stay  there  long  enough  and 
accept  the  losses  which  they  regard  as  toler- 
able, the  Chinese  and  North  Vietnamese  will 
eventually  grow  tired  and  become  different. 
For  myself,  I  would  not  count  too  much  on 
American  patience  being  greater  than 
Chinese  patience.  It  Is  less  likely  that  the 
American  people  will  wish  to  wash  their 
hands  of  the  whole  business  of  containing 
China  if  they  do  not  have  to  lose  American 
soldiers  week  after  week  in  a  war  that  can- 
not be  won  on  the  ground  where  It  Is  being 
fought. 

The  meaning  of  the  affair  must  not  be 
missed  in  Moscow,  Pelping,  and  Hanoi.  Let 
them  remember  that,  reduced  to  its  funda- 
mentals, the  situation  is  that  the  U.8.  poe- 


sesses  paramount  sea  and  air  power  in  the 
far  Pacific,  and  no  one  can  count  on  such  a 
degree  of  restraint  In  the  use  of  that  power 
that  It  wUl  never  be  used.  The  United  States 
is  not  a  paper  tiger.  That  phrase  reflects  the 
greatest  delusion  on  which  our  adversaries 
could  possibly  gamble.  The  truth  is  that 
President  Johnson  profoundly  desires  to 
avoid  war  but  his  power  to  do  that  is  not 
unlimited  nor  can  he  be  counted  on  not  to 
be  provoked  if  the  provocation  Is  continual 
and  cumulative. 

There  should  be  no  mistake  about  this 
anywhere. 


Exhibit  4 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  9.   1965] 

The  Dangers  in  Vietnam 

The  Vietnamese  situation  has  entered  a 
new  stage.  The  war  will  not  be  the  same 
since  the  Vietcong  attack  on  Pleiku  and  the 
reprisals  against  North  Vietnam  which  con- 
tinued yesterday.  It  seems  axiomatic  of  this 
type  of  warfare  that  it  either  escalates  or  it 
stops.  For  the  present,  It  is  escalating  and 
becoming  more  expensive  in  lives  and  more 
perilous  every  day. 

Pleiku  has  once  again  proved,  as  Secretary 
McNamara  said,  that  the  American  forces 
cannot  protect  themselves  against  this  type 
of  sneak  attack.  Its  sequel  served  notice  on 
Hanoi — and  indirectly  on  Peiplng  and  Mos- 
cow— that  the  United  States  will  retaliate 
when  Americans  are  attacked.  The  whole 
affair  Indicates  forcibly  that  the  long-recog- 
nized d3mamism  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict 
has  risen  to  a  dangerous  level. 

Secretary  McNamara  says  that  the  situa- 
tion has  not  reached  a  crisis;  but  It  has  done 
so  in  the  sense  that  the  United  States  is 
becoming  less  and  less  able  to  restrict  the 
conflict  to  minor  proportions.  The  possible 
choices  of  action  or  Inaction  are  being  stead- 
ily whittled  down.  The  United  States  is 
gradually  approaching  a  point  where  It  either 
goes  on  to  a  major  engagement  involving 
North  Vietnam  and  Communist  China,  or 
it  actively  seeks  a  diplomatic  solution,  which 
amounts  to  a  disengagement  on  reasonable 
and  honorable  terms. 

President  Johnson  has  In  the  past  denied 
that  the  United  States  has  any  intention 
of  carrying  the  war  to  North  Vietnam.  Yet 
he  considered  it  necessary  In  the  past  few 
days  to  help  the  South  Vietnamese  raid 
North  Vietnam  twice.  Since  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  Vietcong  in  South  Viet- 
nam will  cease  their  attacks  or  their  tactics, 
and  since  Pelping  and  Moscow  are  committed 
to  help  Hanoi,  the  dangers  of  the  future  are 
only  too  obvious. 

"Tlie  Americans  working  on  the  Vietnamese 
problem  In  Washington  and  Saigon  must 
often  feel  as  if  the  problems  have  a  night- 
marish or  fourth  dimensional  qiiallty.  West- 
em  ideas,  modes  of  thought,  and  methods 
do  not  fxxnctlon  as  it  seems  that  they  logi- 
cally should.  Mortars  and  bombs  do  speak 
a  universal  language;  but  they  may  ulti- 
mately lead  to  the  unthinkable  conclusions 
of  a  nuclear  war. 

The  only  sane  way  out  is  diplomatic,  inter- 
national, political,  economic — not  military. 
A  solution  will  not  be  found  by  exchanging 
harder  and  harder  blows.  Svurender  is  out 
of  the  question  and  victory  for  either  side  Is 
impossible. 

Perhaps  a  new  start  can  be  made  from  an 
untried  base — that  Americans.  Vietnamese, 
Chinese,  and  Russians  are  all  sensible  human 
beings  who  are  ready  for  peace  in  southeast 
Asia,  or  at  least  willing  to  consider  it.  There 
would  be  prices  to  pay.  but  there  would  be 
gains  as  well  as  losses.  Diplomacy  is  surely 
not  yet  a  lost  art  or  a  dead  language. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tyd- 
iNGS  In  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CONGRESS  AND  A  NUCLEAR 
NAVY— ARTICLE  BY  SENATOR 
JACKSON 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  colleague  Senator  Jackson 
recently  examined  the  case  for  a  more 
rapid  development  of  our  nuclear  pow- 
ered naval  forces  in  a  penetrating  article 
entitled  "The  Congress  and  a  Nuclear 
Navy."  The  Senator  has  earned  a  well- 
deserved  reputation  for  foresight  In  ques- 
tions of  national  security  and  has  often 
been  in  the  position  of  urging  necessary 
programs  on  a  reluctant  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

I  recommend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair).  Is 
there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Navy  magazine,  October  1964] 

The  Congress  and  a  Nuclear  Navy 

(By  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  chairman, 

Military  Applications  Subcommittee  of  the 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and 

Member    of    the    Senate    Armed    Services 

Committee) 

Today  the  central  Issue  for  America  Is  this: 
How  can  we  best  protect  our  national  secu- 
rity, promote  our  economic  well-being,  and 
safeguard  individual  freedom? 

In  the  light  of  history  It  Is  clear  that  our 
vital  national  Interests  depend  on  a  certain 
Imbalance  of  power  favorable  to  the  free 
peoples — an  Imbalance  which  will  persuade 
those  who  might  threaten  aggression  to  cease 
and  desist. 

I  strongly  believe  that  America's  current 
military  posture  is  basically  well  designed  to 
serve  our  foreign  policy  purposes;  namely,  to 
create  power  relationships  which  will  dis- 
courage expansionist  states  from  using  force, 
or  threatening  its  use.  to  pursue  their  goals. 
Essentially,  our  military  policies  and  pro- 
grams— together  with  those  of  our  allies — 
are  designed  to  deter  the  use  of  force  not  by 
an  all-or-nothing  brinkmanship,  but  by  con- 
vincing an  adversary  that  we  can  and  will 
respond  appropriately  to  his  provocations, 
whatever  they  may  be. 

SHOULD   EXPLOrr  seapower 

Today,  we  have  a  powerful  and  versatile 
military  deterrent — and  the  American  Gov- 
ernment has  acted  to  maintain  its  credibility, 
by  giving  evidence  of  a  will  to  use  our 
power — if  necessary.  In  the  confrontation 
over  Cuba,  when  Khrushchev  found  that  he 
might  be  starting  something  bigger  than  he 
was  ready  to  risk,  and  when  he  discovered 
that  our  will  was  firm,  he  moved  to  get  his 
missiles  out.  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  we  re- 
taliated quickly — but  with  fitting  restraint — 
against  the  unprovoked  attack  upon  U.S. 
Navy  ships  In  international  waters.  We  gave 
clear  evidence  that  we  were  no  "paper  tiger." 
In  the  process,  the  significance  of  seapower 
and  the  freedom  of  the  seas  was  dramati- 
cally highlighted. 

By  and  large,  the  United  States  has  done 
a  good  Job   in  recent  years  in   building   Its 


military  strength.  The  present  danger  is 
that  we  may  not  capitalize  on  certain  clear 
advantages  which  we  have  won.  I  have  par- 
ticularly In  mind  our  unexcelled  seapower 
and  our  long  lead  In  nuclear  propulsion  for 
naval  vessels.  We  have  advantages  in  this 
area  shared  by  no  other  power.  We  should 
exploit  these  advantages  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  clear  superiority  in  seapower  over  our 
adversaries. 

Some  of  us  in  Congress  have  been  con- 
cerned for  a  long  time  to  develop  a  nuclear 
powered  fleet  as  a  strong  support  and  re- 
source in  the  conduct  of  American  policy. 

Today  there  are  a  whole  series  of  potential 
trouble  spots  around  the  world  which  we  can 
get  to  by  way  of  the  great  waterways — if  we 
will  make  the  best  possible  use  of  our  oppor- 
tunities. And  in  this  era  of  revolutionary 
change  and  sudden  crisis  time  Itself  is  a  most 
precious  factor.  A  nuclear  fleet  is  sustained 
power  at  sea.  With  sufficient  nuclear  capa- 
bility we  can  focus  maximvun  naval  power 
in  a  troubled  area  in  quick  time,  and  stay 
there  as  long  as  needed  to  restore  stability 
and  lend  support  to  those  who  fight  for  free- 
dom. Such  a  capability  could  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  a  successful  implementation 
of  foreign  policy  objectives — or  a  failure. 
With  It  we  could  handle  several  crises  simul- 
taneously— and  in  these  days  crises  never 
seem  to  come  one  at  a  time  or  In  Just  one 
part  of  the  world. 

FLEXIBILrrY  AND  CHOICE 

Furthermore,  a  nuclear-powered  fleet  Is 
a  multipurpose  weapon — providing  both  a 
strategic  weapons  system  and  a  series  of 
options  in  dealing  with  limited  conflicts  and 
the  continuing  problems  of  the  cold  war. 
This  floating  security  system  Includes  the 
following  elements:  Strategic  weapons — the 
nuclear  missile  and  the  Jet  bomber;  a  moving 
airfield;  airlift  for  groimd  troops;  a  floating 
base  for  Marines;  and  a  formidable  American 
presence  which  speaks  with  the  language 
that  no  adversary  can  miss. 

Such  a  multlpiirpose  system  offers  us 
needed  flexibility  and  a  choice  of  means  In 
pursuing  our  foreign  policy  ptirposes. 

We  are  all  aware  of  what  our  nuclear  sub- 
marines can  do.  We  are  already  well  under- 
way in  the  transformation  of  our  submarine 
arm  into  a  modem  deterrent  force.  To  date, 
we  have  authorized  the  building  of  41 
Polaris  submarines  and  45  attack  subma- 
rines— all  nuclear.  It  was  appropriate  that 
our  first  emphasis  should  have  been  In  this 
area,  for  in  the  recent  past  our  greatest 
need  was  to  build  as  rapidly  as  we  could, 
a  highly  Invulnerable  nuclear  retaliatory 
force — one  that  could  survive  an  enemy's 
surprise  attack,  and  strike  back  with  devas- 
tating effectiveness.  I  well  remember  going 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  1957  to  argue 
for  a  greater  effort  and  a  higher  priority 
for  the  submarine  mlsslle-launchlng  system. 
As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  I  Joined  with  my  committee 
colleagues  to  speed  development  of  the 
Polaris  program — and  we  are  proud  of  the 
major  contribution  the  Congress  made  In 
this  historic  effort. 

Today,  Polaris  has  taken  Its  place  as  a 
formidable  element  in  our  strategic  deter- 
rent force,  contributing  to  our  vital  lead  over 
the  Soviet  Union  In  nuclear  strike  power. 

THE    LEISURELY    DOD 

But  are  we  moving  as  fast  as  we  should 
to  develop  a  nuclear-powered  surface  fleet? 
I  believe  the  answer  to  this  question  is  "No." 

I  do  not  believe  one  can  Justify  the  very 
leisurely  effort  of  the  Defense  Department 
in  building  nuclear-powered  surface  ships. 
Only  three  units  have  been  completed,  con- 
stituting the  first  all  nuclear-powered  task 
force,  the  carrier  Enterprise,  the  cruiser  Long 
Beach,  and  the  frigate  Bainbndge.  Only  one 
other  nuclear  warship  Is  under  construc- 
tion— a  case  where  Congress  upgraded  to 
nuclear  power  status  one  of  the  conventional 


destroyer  leaders  requested  In  the  1962  sub- 
mission. The  Defense  Department  accepted 
the  change,  and  the  second  nuclear-powered 
destroyer  leader  Truxtun  was  laid  down 
June  17,  1963.  However,  no  more  nuclear 
surface  warships  have  been  programed  for 
the  future. 

It  is  Indisputable  that  nuclear  propulsion 
provides  significant  military  advantages  for 
surface  ships — Just  as  It  does  for  our  sub- 
marines— notably  the  quantum  Jump  in 
speed  and  mobility. 

The  nuclear  ship  can  go  anywhere  in  the 
world  and  do  its  assigned  Job — without  lo- 
gistic  support.  There  is  no  concern  for  re- 
plenishing propulsion  fuel. 

The  operational  advantages  In  time  of  com- 
bat  are  self-evident. 

BETTER  AND  BETTER  CORES 

A  nuclear  carrier  is  capable  of  not  only 
sustaining  its  own  requirements  for  a  far 
longer  period  than  a  conventional  carrier, 
but  it  can  also  provide  support  for  conven- 
tional escort  vessels. 

Our  technology  Is  rapidly  Improving.  Since 
the  first  nuclear  aircraft  carrier  went  to  sea, 
reactor  fuels  have  been  developed  which 
produce  twice  the  power  and  last  twice  as 
long  as  the  fuel  used  by  the  Enterprise.  Our 
nuclear  engineers  are  developing  new  nu- 
clear fuel  core  designs  that  will  provide  nu- 
clear energy  to  last  the  life  of  the  ship.  In 
the  words  of  Vice  Adm.  John  T.  Hay  ward, 
former  commander  of  the  first  nuclear  task 
force  and  now  commander  of  the  antisub- 
marine warfare  force  of  the  Pacific  Fleet: 

"I  have  learned,  often  through  bitter  ex- 
perience, that  real  Improvements  in  our 
hardware  are  only  made  through  building 
and  evaluating  In  service.  You  don't  even 
know  your  true  problems,  much  less  solve 
them,  as  long  as  you  stay  on  the  drawing 
board.  Tremendous  improvement  has  been 
made  In  nuclear  propulsion  plants  in  the 
past  decade.  In  order  to  continue  making 
Improvements  we  must  expand  our  building 
program  for  nuclear-powered  ships." 

The  Increased  cost  of  nuclear  power  Is  not 
significant  in  relation  to  Its  military  advan- 
tages. Our  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy — after  careful  review — estimated  that 
the  total  lifetime  cost  of  the  nuclear  carrier 
with  Its  aircraft  Is  only  about  3  percent  more 
than  the  lifetime  cost  of  the  conventional 
carrier  with  its  aircraft. 

The  practicability  of  nuclear  power  for 
surface  ships  has  been  graphically  demon- 
strated by  the  successful  operations  of  the 
Enterprise  in  the  Cuban  crisis  and  by  the 
spectacular  round-the-world  cruise  of  his- 
tory's first  nuclear  task  force. 

A    PROTOTYPE    FORCE 

Today  we  have  a  prototype  task  force— 
and  it  has  proved  its  worth  and  its  reliabil- 
ity. What  we  need  next  are  several  opera- 
tional task  forces.  We  should  program  them 
In  orderly  fashion  and  start  producing  them 
promptly. 

In  the  early  years.  Congress  found  It  nec- 
essary to  combat  the  reluctance  within  the 
Defense  Department  to  use  nuclear  propul- 
sion for  submarines.  Now  history  seems  to 
be  repeating  Itself — there  Is  evidence  of  a 
marked  reluctance  with  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment to  use  nuclear  power  for  surface 
vessels. 

It  is  no  secret,  of  course,  that  faulty  Judg- 
ments by  responsible  Government  officials 
may  destroy  a  good  project  whose  time  has 
really  come.  No  project  is  so  good  that  It 
cannot  be  stalled  or  killed  by  overanalysis— 
or  by  unsound  analysis. 

After  hearing  Defense  Department  wit- 
nesses cite  certain  cost  effectiveness  com- 
parisons to  support  their  contention  that  the 
advantages  of  nuclear  propulsion  in  surface 
warships  are  not  particularly  significant,  our 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  unani- 
mously concluded  that  those  Defense  De- 
partment   studies    contain    a    fundamental 
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weakness  that  negates  their  validity.  As  the 
^anlmous,  bipartisan  Joint  Committee  re- 
nortof  December  1963  stated: 

■•The  comparisons  cited  were  based  on  the 
assumption  that.  In  wartime,  logistic  sup- 
Dort  forces  will  be  able  to  operate  un- 
hamoered  and  without  losses  as  they  do  In 
peacetime.  The  defect  In  this  analysis  Is 
Unmedlately  apparent. 

^^e  must  plan  for  time  of  crisis.  It  Is 
nrecisely  in  such  situations  that  the  superior 
mobility,  maneuverability,  and  reliability  of 
nuclear  warships  will  give  the  United  States 
an  unequaled  naval  striking  force.  It  Is 
fundamentally  Illogical  and  wasteful  to  fit 
our  new  flrst-llne  warships  with  powerplants 
that  are.  perhaps,  already  obsolete." 

Well  Congress  continues  on  the  alert.  We 
cannot  let  the  Navy  get  committed  to  a 
future  of  planned  obsolescence. 

Our  adversaries  are  acting  to  improve 
their  capabilities  over,  under,  and  on  the 
seas  The  Soviet  Union  is  seeking  to  gain 
control  of  strategic  waterways  as  part  of 
Its  long-range  plan  to  dominate  or  neutralize 
vital  channels  of  commerce  from  Gibraltar  to 
Panama  to  southeast  Asia. 

Now  is  the  time  to  capitalize  on  the  great 
advantages  which  our  lead  in  nuclear  power 
development  has  given  us.  We  have  the 
knowhow.  We  have  the  resources.  We  have 
the  example  of  how  handsomely  our  bold 
action  in  the  Polaris  program  has  been  re- 
warded. 

A  final  word:  The  fact  that  the  Congress 
has  supplied  much  of  the  energy  to  build  a 
nuclear  Navy  vindicates  the  wisdom  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  in  establishing  at  the 
heart  of  our  system  of  government  the  prin- 
ciple of  congressional  review— the  duty  of 
the  Legislature  to  subject  to  Its  tests  the 
Judgment  of  those  In  positions  of  authority 
In  the  executive  branch. 


SOUTH       VIETNAM— ADDRESS      BY 

HON.     WILLIAM     P.     BUNDY     TO 

WASHINGTON,  MO.,  CHAMBER  OF 

COMMERCE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  In 
an  address  delivered  some  2  weeks  ago  to 
the  Washington,  Mo..  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, our  distinguished  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  the  Hon- 
orable William  P.  Bundy,  carefully 
reviewed  the  historical  and  political 
factors  involved  in  South  Vietnam  and 
southeast  Asia.  His  informative  re- 
marks will  be  helpful  in  evaluatir^  and 
understanding  the  tragic  course  events 
have  taken  this  week  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Bundy's  analysis  of  American  policy  in 
South  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

American   Policy    in    South   Vietnam    and 
Southeast  Asia 

I  would  like  to  speak  on  the  topic  you  have 
chosen — American  policy  In  South  Vietnam 
and  southeast  Asia— totally  without  regard 
to  partisanship.  That  topic  and  the  issues 
it  raises  concern  all  of  us,  as  Americans. 

I  shall  talk,  if  I  may,  to  three  related  sets 
of  questions: 

I.  How  did  we  come  to  be  in  South  Viet- 
nam? How  does  what  we  are  doing  there  re- 
late to  our  wider  purposes  in  the  world,  to 
our  specific  purposes  in  Asia,  and,  in  a  word, 
to  our  national  interests? 

II.  What  has  been  the  course  of  events 
In  Vietnam  that  has  brought  us  to  the  pres- 
ent situation? 


m.  What  are  the  key  problems,  and  what 
can  we  do  to  help  In  solving  them  and  In 
achieving  our  objectives? 
z 

The  fl.rst  question  requires  a  look  at  hlB- 

tory. 

Even  when  the  Far  East  was  much  more 
distant  than  It  Is  today,  we  Americans  had 
deep  concern  for  developments  there.  Amer- 
icans pioneered  in  trade  and  missionary  ef- 
fort with  China  and  in  opening  up  Japan  to 
Western  Influence.  In  1898  we  became  in  a 
sense  a  colonial  power  in  the  PhUlppines, 
but  began  almost  at  once  to  prepare  the 
way  for  Independence  and  self-government 
there — an  Independence  promised  by  act  of 
Congress  In  1936  and  achieved  on  schedule 
in  1946.  By  the  1930's,  we  had  wide  Inter- 
ests of  many  types  in  the  Par  East,  though 
only  few  direct  contacts  In  southeast  Asia 
apart  from  the  Individual  Americans  who  had 
served  over  decades  as  political  advisors  to 
the  Independent  Kingdom  of  Thailand. 

Events  then  took  a  more  ominous  turn. 
We  became  aware  that  the  ambitions  of 
Japanese  military  leaders  to  dominate  all  of 
Asia  were  a  threat  not  only  to  the  specific 
Interests  of  ovu-selves  and  other  Western 
nations,  but  to  the  peace  of  the  whole  area 
and  Indeed  of  the  world.  China,  In  which 
we  had  taken  a  lead  in  dismantling  the  19th 
century  system  of  foreign  special  privileges, 
was  progressively  threatened  and  large  parts 
overrun.  We  ourselves  were  finally  attacked 
at  Pearl  Harbor  and  in  the  PhUlppines.  We 
responded  to  aggression  by  conducting  with 
our  allies  a  major  Pacific  war  that  cost  the 
United  States  alone  272.700  casualties  and 
over  a  hundred  billion  dollars. 

In  the  end  Japanese  militarism  was  de- 
feated, and  the  way  apparently  cleared  for 
an  Asia  of  free  and  Independent  national 
states  that  would  be  progressively  freed  of 
colonialism,  that  need  threaten  neither  each 
other  nor  neighboring  states,  and  that  could 
tackle  In  their  own  way  the"  eternal  prob- 
lems of  buUding  political  and  economic 
structures  that  would  satisfy  the  aspiration 
of  their  peoples. 

That  kind  of  Far  East  was  a  pretty  good 
definition  of  otu:  national  interests  then.  It 
Is  equally  valid  today.  We  cared  about  the 
Far  East,  and  we  care  today,  because  we 
know  that  what  happens  there — among  peo- 
ples numbering  33  percent  of  the  world's 
population,  with  great  talent,  past  historic 
greatness,  and  capacity— Is  bound  to  make 
a  crucial  difference  whether  there  will  be 
the  kind  of  world  In  which  the  common 
Ideals  of  freedom  can  spread,  nations  live  and 
work  together  without  strife,  and — most 
basic  of  all— we  ourselves,  in  the  long  run. 
survive  the  kind  of  nation  we  are  determined 
to  be.  Our  basic  stake  in  the  Far  East  Is  our 
stake  In  a  peaceful  and  secure  world  as  dis- 
tinct from  a  violent  and  chaotic  one.  But 
there  were  three  great  flaws  in  the  1945  pic- 
ture after  the  defeat  of  Japan. 

1.  In  China,  a  civil  war  had  been  raging 
since  the  1920's  between  the  Government,  led 
by  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist movement.  After  a  brief  and  edgy 
truce  during  the  war  against  Japan,  that  clvU 
war  was  resumed  in  circumstances  where  the 
Government  had  been  gravely  weakened.  We 
assisted  that  Government  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. Mistakes  may  have  been  made,  but  in 
the  last  analysis  mainland  China  could  not 
have  been  saved  from  communism  with- 
out the  commitment  of  major  VS.  ground 
and  air  forces  to  a  second  war  on  the 
Asian  mainland.  Faced  with  a  concurrent 
threat  from  Soviet  Russia  against  Europe 
and  the  Near  East,  we  did  not  make — and 
perhaps  could  not  then  have  made — that 
commitment.  And  there  came  to  power  on 
the  mainland,  in  the  fall  of  1949,  a  Commu- 
nist regime  filled  with  hatred  of  the  West, 
with  the  vision  of  a  potential  dominant 
role  for  China,  but  imbued  above  all  with 


a  primitive  Communist  Idealogy  In  its  most 
virulent  and  expansionist  form. 

2.  In  Korea,  a  divided  country  stood  un- 
easily, half  free  and  half  Communist.  With 
our  military  might  sharply  reduced  after  the 
war,  as  part  of  what  may  have  been  an  In- 
evitable slackening  of  effort,  we  withdrew  our 
forces  and  reduced  o\ir  economic  aid  before 
there  was  in  existence  a  strong  South  Korean 
defensive  capacity.  With  Soviet  backing. 
North  Korea  attacked  across  the  38th  paral- 
lel in  June  1950.  With  the  Soviets  then 
absent  from  the  U.N.  Secxirity  Council,  the 
U.N.  was  able  to  condemn  the  aggression  and 
to  mount  a  UJJ.  effort  to  assist  South  Korea. 
The  United  States  played  by  far  the  greatest 
outside  role  In  a  conflict  that  brought  157,530 
US.  casualties,  cost  us  at  least  $18  billion  In 
direct  expenses,  and  in  the  end,  after  Com- 
munist China  had  also  Intervened,  restored 
an  Independent  South  Korea,  although  It 
left  a  unified  and  free  Korea  to  be  worked 
out  In  the  future. 

In  retrospect,  our  action  In  Korea  reflected 
three  elements: 

A  recognition  that  aggression  of  any  sort 
must  be  met  early  and  head  on,  or  it  will 
have  to  be  met  later  and  in  tougher  circum- 
stances. We  had  relearned  the  lessons  of  the 
1930's — Manchuria,  Ethiopia,  the  Rhlneland, 
Czechoslovakia. 
A  recognition  that  a  defense  line  in  Asia, 
stated  in  terms  of  an  island  perimeter,  did 
not  adequately  define  our  vital  interests; 
that  those  vital  Interests  could  be  affected 
by  action  on  the  mainland  of  Asia. 

An  understanding  that,  for  the  future,  a 
jx)wer  vacuum  was  an  Invitation  to  aggres- 
sion, that  there  must  be  local  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  strength  In  being  to 
make  aggression  unprofitable,  but  also  that 
there  must  be  a  demonstrated  willingness 
of  major  external  power  both  to  assist  and  to 
Intervene  If  required. 

3.  In  southeast  Asia,  finally,  there  was  a 
third  major  flaw,  the  difficulty  of  llqudatlng 
colonial  regimes  and  replacing  them  by  new 
and  stable  Independent  governments.  The 
Philippines  became  independent  and  with 
our  help  overcame  the  ravages  of  war  and 
the  Communist  Hiik  rebelUon.  The  British, 
too,  who  had  likewise  prepared  India  and 
Burma  and  made  them  Independent,  were  In 
the  process  of  doing  the  same  in  Malaya 
even  as  they  Joined  with  the  Malayans  in 
beating  back  a  12-year  Communist  subver- 
sive effort.  Indonesia  was  less  weU  prepared; 
it  gained  Its  independence,  too.  without  sup- 
port, but  with  scars  that  have  continued  to 
affect  the  otherwise  natural  and  healthy 
development  of  Indonesian  nationalism. 

French  Indochina  was  the  toughest  case. 
The  French  had  thought  in  terms  of  a  slow 
evolution  to  an  eventual  status  within  some 
French  union  of  states,  a  concept  too  lei- 
surely to  fit  the  postwar  mood  of  Asia.  And 
militant  Vietnamese  nationalism  had  faUen 
to  the  leadership  of  dedicated  Communists. 
We  aU  know  the  result.  Even  with  sub- 
stantial help  from  us.  France  was  unable 
to  defeat  the  Communist-led  nationalist 
movement.  Despite  last-minute  promises  of 
Independence,  the  struggle  inevitably  ap- 
peared as  an  attempt  to  preserve  a  colonial 
position.  By  1954,  it  could  only  have  been 
won,  again,  by  a  major  U.S.  military 
commitment,  and  perhaps  not  even  then. 
The  result  was  the  settlement  at  Geneva. 
The  accords  reached  there  were  almost 
certainly  the  best  achievable,  but  they  left 
a  situation  with  many  seeds  of  futxu^ 
trouble.     Briefiy: 

1.  North  Vietnam  was  miliUntly  Commu- 
nist, and  had  developed  during  the  war 
against  the  French  an  army  weU  equipped 
and  highlv  skilled  in  both  conventional  and 
subversive'  warfare.  From  the  start.  North 
Vietnam  planned  and  expected  to  take  over 
the  south  and  in  due  course  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia,  thinking   that   this   would   probably 
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happen  by  sheer  decay  under  pressure,  but 
prepared  to  resort  to  other  means  If  needed. 

2.  South  Vietnam  had  no  effective  or  popu- 
lar leadership  to  start  with,  was  demoralized 
and  unprepared  for  self-govermnent,  and 
had  only  the  remnants  of  the  Vietnamese 
military  forces  who  had  fought  with  the 
French.  Under  the  accords,  external  mili- 
tary help  was  limited  to  a  few  hundred  ad- 
visors. Apart  from  its  natural  self-suffi- 
ciency in  food.  South  Vietnam  had  few  as- 
sets that  appeared  to  match  those  of  the 
north  in  the  struggle  that  was  sure  to  come. 

3.  Cambodia  was  more  hopeful  In  some 
respects,  more  remote  from  North  Vietnam, 
with  a  leader  In  Prince  Sihanouk,  a  strong 
historical  tradition,  and  the  freedom  to  ac- 
cept external  assisti^nce  as  she  saw  fit.  From 
the  start  Sihanouk  insisted,  with  our  full 
and  continuing  support,  on  a  status  of  neu- 
trality. 

4.  Laos,  however,  was  less  unified  and  was 
left  under  the  accords  with  a  built-in  and 
legalized  Communist  presence,  a  disrupted 
and  weak  economy,  and  no  military  forces 
of  significance. 

Such  was  the  situation  President  Eisen- 
hower and  Secretary  Dulles  faced  In  1954. 
Two  things  were  clear — that  in  the  absence 
of  external  help  conununism  was  virtually 
certain  to  take  over  the  successor  states  of 
Indochina  and  to  move  to  the  borders  of 
Thailand  and  perhaps  beyond,  and  that  with 
France  no  longer  ready  to  act.  at  least  in 
South  Vietnam,  no  power  other  than  the 
United  States  could  move  In  to  help  fill  the 
vacuum. 

Their  decision,  expressed  In  a  series  of 
actions  starting  in  late  1954.  was  to  move  in 
to  help  these  countries.  Besides  South  Viet- 
nam and  more  modest  efforts  In  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  substantial  assistance  was  begun 
to  Thailand. 

The  appropriations  for  these  actions  were 
voted  by  successive  Congresses,  and  In  1954 
the  Senate  likewise  ratified  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty,  to  which  Thailand  and  the 
Philippines  adhered  along  with  the  United 
States,  Britain.  France.  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Pakistan.  Although  not  signers 
of  the  Treaty.  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia  could  call  on  the  SEATO  members 
for  help  against  aggression. 

So  a  conunltment  was  made,  with  the  sup- 
port of  both  political  parties,  that  has  guided 
our  policy  In  southeast  Asia  for  a  decade 
now.  It  was  not  a  commitment  that  en- 
visaged a  U.S.  position  of  power  in  south- 
east Asia  or  U.S.  military  bases  there.  We 
threatened  no  one.  Nor  was  it  a  commit- 
ment that  substituted  U.S.  responsibility  for 
the  basic  responsibility  of  the  nations  them- 
selves for  their  own  defense,  political  sta- 
bility, and  economic  progress.  It  was  a 
commitment  to  do  what  we  could  to  help 
these  nations  attain  and  maintain  the  Inde- 
pendence and  security  to  which  they  were 
entitled — both  for  their  own  sake  and  be- 
cavise  we  recognized  that,  like  South  Korea, 
southeast  Asia  was  a  key  area  of  the  main- 
land of  Asia.  If  It  fell  to  Communist  con- 
trol, this  would  enormously  add  to  the  mo- 
mentum and  power  of  the  expansionist  Com- 
munist regimes  In  Commnulst  China  and 
North  Vietnam,  and  thus  to  the  threat  to  the 
whole  free  world  position  in  the  Pacific. 
•  •  •  •  « 

I  have  come  at  a  statement  of  our  policy 
In  the  Far  East  by  the  route  of  history,  for 
policy  Is  the  fruit  of  history  and  experience, 
seldom  of  some  abstract  design  from  a  draw- 
ing board.  In  essence,  our  policy  derives 
from  ( 1 )  the  fact  of  the  Communist  nations 
of  Asia  and  their  policies;  (2)  the  lessons 
of  the  1930*8  and  of  Korea;  (3)  the  logical 
extension  of  that  fact  and  these  lessons  to 
what    has    happened    in    southeast    Asia. 

It  Is  possible  to  define  our  total  policy  in 
Asia — as  It  has  existed  at  least  since  1954 — In 
quite  simple  terms. 


1.  Our  objectives  are  those  of  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  area — that  they  should  develop 
as  they  see  fit.  In  peace  and  without  outside 
Interference.  We  would  hope  that  this  de- 
velopment will  be  in  the  direction  of  in- 
creasingly democratic  Institutions,  and  that 
there  will  be  continued  and  expanded  ties 
of  partnership  and  contact  with  ourselves 
and  with  the  other  nations  of  the  free  world. 
Yet  we  know  that  Asia  will  develop  as  the 
leaders  and  peoples  of  Asia  wish  It  to  develop, 
and  we  wotild  not  have  It  otherwise. 

2.  Asia  confronts  two  central  problems: 
The  threat  of  Communist  nations  whose  ob- 
jective Is  domination  and  enslavement,  and 
enormous  economic  and  political  problems 
that  would  exist  in  any  case.  If  these  two 
problems  cannot  be  solved  over  time,  the 
Asia  of  the  future  will  be  the  breeding 
ground  of  ever  more  direct  threats  to  our 
national  interest  and  could  be  the  source  of 
a  third  world  war. 

3.  To  deal  with  these  central  problems,  the 
free  nations  of  the  area  need  the  help  of  the 
United  States  and  of  our  major  allies.  Out- 
numbered in  population  and  In  military 
forces  by  the  Communist  nations  as  they 
are — by  nearly  2  to  1  if  you  leave  out  In- 
dia— the  free  nations  of  Asia  cannot  do  the 
job  alone.  We  cannot  do  it  for  them,  but 
we  have  the  resources  and  the  military  pow- 
er to  play  a  crucial  role. 

4.  The  peace  and  security  of  east  and 
southeast  Asia  are  Indivisible.  If  the  Com- 
mimist  pMDwers  succeed  In  aggression,  they 
will  be  encouraged,  free  nations  discouraged, 
and  the  inevitable  process  of  evolution  to- 
ward moderation  within  the  Communist 
countries  themselves  postponed  or  perhaps 
prevented  althogether.  We  have  seen  the 
dynamics  of  Hitlerite  Germany  and  milita- 
rist Japan  checked  and  defeated,  and  the 
West  Germany  and  Japan  of  today  emerge 
as  respected  major  nations  of  the  world. 
Thanks  to  NATO,  our  handling  of  the  Cuban 
crisis,  and  other  actions,  something  like  the 
same  process  may  be  underway  with  Soviet 
Russia  today.  Such  a  process  of  modera- 
tion will  come  eventually  for  the  Commu- 
nist nations  of  Asia  if  they  are  checked.  It 
cannot  come  If  they  are  not — and  any  loss 
of  free  nations  makes  the  future  task  that 
much,  and  perhaps  Immensely,  more  difficult. 

So  much,  then,  for  how  we  came  to  become 
involved  In  South  Vietnam  and  how  that  In- 
volvement relates  to  our  wider  policies  and 
purposes.  In  simple  terms,  a  victory  for  the 
Communists  in  South  Vietnam  would  In- 
evitably make  the  neighboring  states  more 
susceptible  to  Communist  pressure  and  more 
vulnerable  to  intensified  subversion  sup- 
ported by  military  pressures.  Aggression  by 
wars  of  national  liberation  would  gain  en- 
hanced prestige  and  power  of  Intimidation 
throughout  the  world,  and  many  threatened 
nations  might  well  become  less  hopeful,  less 
resilient,  and  their  will  to  resist  undermined. 
These  are  big  stakes  indeed. 

II 

Let  us  now  wind  the  reel  back  to  South 
Vietnam  In  1954  and  trace  the  course  of 
events  to  the  present. 

From  1954  to  1959,  great  progress  was 
made.  In  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  a  stauchly  na- 
tionalist and  anti-Communist  leader  was 
found.  Against  all  odds,  including  the  op- 
position in  1954r-55  of  old-line  military 
leaders  and  religious  groups,  he  took  hold. 
Under  his  rule  the  nationalist  feeling  of 
the  newly  formed  country — which  does  differ 
to  a  significant  degree  from  the  north — was 
aroused,  and  it  soon  became  and  has  re- 
mained clear  that,  whatever  the  extent  of 
their  attachment  to  particular  govern- 
ments in  their  own  country,  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  do  not 
wish  to  be  ruled  by  communism  or  from 
Hanoi. 

On  the  economic  and  social  front,  educa- 
tion was  vastly  expanded,  major  land  reforms 
carried  out,  and  the  economy  grew  at  a  rapid 


rate,  far  outstripping  what  was  happening 
under  the  Communist  yoke  in  the  north,  in; 
stead  of  decaying  and  dropping  by  defaxUt 
into  communism,  South  Vietnam  was  In  a 
fair  way  toward  becoming  really  able  to  stanfl 
on  Its  own  feet. 

In  all  this,  the  United  States  played  a 
major  helping  role.  On  the  military  side  we 
helped  to  create  a  fairly  decent  army  almost 
from  scratch,  with  a  normal  military  assist- 
ance advisory  group  of  a  few  hundred  men. 
That  army  was  never  big  enough  to  threaten 
the  north,  nor  was  it  meant  to  be;  It  may 
well  have  been  too  much  oriented  to  con- 
ventional warfare  and  not  to  the  handling 
of  a  sophisticated  guerrilla  aggression. 

Then,  beginning  roughly  In  1959,  two 
trends  got  under  way  that  are  still  today  at 
the  heart  of  the  problem. 

First,  the  Diem  government,  instead  of 
steadily  broadening  its  base  and  training  key 
groups  for  responsibility,  began  to  narrow 
It.  More  and  more  the  regime  became  per- 
sonal In  character.  Opposition  parties,  whlcli 
had  previously  been  active  In  relatively  free 
elections,  were  driven  underground,  and 
there  began  a  process  of  repression  which, 
while  never  drastic  by  the  standards  we 
should  apply  to  governments  in  new  nations, 
much  less  by  those  of  Communist  countries, 
nevertheless  alienated  increasing  numbers  of 
the  all-too-small  pool  of  trained  men  capable 
of  helping  to  govern  effectively. 

Second.  Hanoi  went  on  the  march.  Seeing 
Itself  thwarted  In  both  South  Vietnam  and 
Laos,  Hanoi  began  to  send  trained  guerrlUas 
into  the  south  and  increasing  cadres  to  as- 
sist the  Communist  Pathet  Lao  forces  In 
Laos.  In  South  Vietnam  there  had  been  from 
the  start  thousands  of  agents  and  many 
pockets  of  Communist  influence  left  behind 
in  the  division  of  Vietnam,  and  as  early  as 
1957  a  campaign  of  assassination  of  local 
officials  had  begun  that  tallies  on  the  map 
almost  exactly  with  the  areas  under  strongest 
Communist  control  today.  In  1959,  such 
activity  was  stepped  up,  guerrilla  ixnita 
formed,  and  the  real  campaign  got  under 
way. 

That  campaign  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
a  civil  war.  But  let  us  not  delude  ourselves. 
Discontent  there  may  have  been,  and  local 
recruiting  by  the  Vietcong,  largely  through 
intimidation.  But  the  whole  campaign 
would  never  have  been  possible  without  the 
direction,  personnel,  key  materiel,  and  total 
support  coming  from  Hanoi,  and  without  too, 
the  strong  moral  support,  and  key  materiel 
when  needed,  provided  by  Peiping  and.  up 
to  1962  at  least,  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Thou- 
sands of  highly  trained  men  coming  from  the 
north,  along  with  the  crucial  items  of  equip- 
ment and  munitions — these  have  been  from 
the  start  the  mainspring  of  the  Vietcong  in- 
surgency. This  has  been  all  along  a  Com- 
munist subversive  aggression.  In  total  viola- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Accords  as  well  as  gen- 
eral principles  of  international  behavior. 

Indeed  the  true  nature  of  the  struggle  has 
been  publicly  stated  many  times  by  Hanoi 
Itself,  beginning  with  a  1960  Communist 
Party  conference  In  North  Vietnam  which 
declared  the  policy  of,  as  they  put  it,  liberat- 
ing the  south. 

By  early  1961,  South  Vietnam  was  clearly 
In  difficulty.  President  Johnson,  then  Vice 
President,  visited  the  country  in  the  spring, 
and  we  stepped  up  our  military  supplies  and 
tried  to  turn  our  training  emphasis  Increas- 
ingly to  the  guerrilla  front.  Then,  in  the 
fall  of  1961,  a  series  of  key  assassinations  and 
raids  on  government  centers  brought  South 
Vietnamese  morale  to  a  critical  point.  Some- 
thing more  was  needed.  President  Kennedy 
considered  and  rejected  the  sending  of  U.S. 
combat  units  to  fight  the  Vietcong. 

Instead  he  responded  to  the  request  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  for  American 
military  advisers  with  Vietnamese  units,  and 
for  Americans  to  furnish  helicopter  and  air 
transport  lift,  combat  air  training,  communl- 
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cations,  and  In  short  every  possible  form  of 
assistence  short  of  combat  units. 

But  the  military  effort  was  and  is  only  one 
aspect  of  the  struggle.  The  economic  front 
was  equally  important,  and  a  smaller  but 
Mtraordinarily  dedicated  group  of  civilian 
Americans  went  into  the  dangerous  country- 
Tide  unarmed  and  often  unescorted,  to  help 
in  the  creation  of  the  fortified  hamlets  that 
soon  became,  and  remain,  a  key  feature  of 
strategy,  and  to  bring  to  the  villages  the 
schools  fertilizer,  wells,  pigs,  and  other  im- 
provements that  meant  so  much  and  would 
serve  to  show  the  Government's  concern  for 
its  people. 

The  basic  strategy  adopted  in  early  1962 
was  sound,  and  was  indeed  in  key  respects 
the  same  as  the  strategy  that  prevailed 
against  communism  in  Malaya.  Greece,  and 
the  Philinpines.  It  Is  a  strategy  that  takes 
patience  and  local  leadership,  and  that  takes 
learning  and  experience  as  well.  The  Viet- 
namese and  we  are  still  learning  and  chang- 
ing today,  and  will  go  on  doing  so. 

Under  the  advisory  concept,  the  American 
strength  in  South  Vietnam  rose  to  12,000  by 
mld-1962  (eventually  to  the  present  23,000), 
and  with  our  help  the  South  Vietnamese  be- 
gan to  reverse  the  slow  tide  of  growing  Com- 
munist gains.  By  the  spring  of  1963,  things 
seemed  to  be  on  the  upswing,  not  only  in  the 
judgment  of  senior  Americans  but  in  that  of 
experienced  observers  from  third  countries. 

Yet  the  unhappy  tendencies  of  the  Diem 
government  had  persisted,  despite  all  the 
quiet  advice  we  could  give  in  favor  of  re- 
forms. The  stubbornness  and  Infiexibility 
which  had  been  his  great  assets  in  the  early 
days  after  1954  had  now  become  serious  draw- 
backs. The  Buddhist  uprisings  of  the  spring 
of  19C3  brought  the  political  situation  to  the 
forefront  again.  Now  Buddhism  as  a  religion 
is  not  nearly  as  dominant  in  South  Vietnam 
as  it  is  elsewhere  in  southeast  Asia — Thai- 
land, Laos,  and  Combodla.  The  adherents 
of  Buddhism  may  not  be  even  a  majority  of 
South  Vietnamese,  and  there  are  significant 
Catholic  and  other  groups  as  well  as  large 
numbers  of  adherents  to  older  religious 
beliefs.  Nonetheless,  Buddhists  are  the  most 
numerous  faith,  they  are  entitled  to  fair 
treatment,  and  they  had  some  case  against 
the  Diem  government  for  personal  discrimi- 
nation, though  little,  according  to  the  find- 
ings of  a  United  Nations  Commission,  for  true 
religious  persecution.  But  these  grievances 
might  have  been  met  without  serious  trouble 
if  they  had  not  been  fanned  by  a  small  group 
of  leaders  who  were  and  are,  in  fact,  politi- 
caUy  motivated. 

Unfortunately,  the  Diem  government  re- 
fused to  compromise  or  to  redress  the  areas 
of  legitimate  grievance,  and  in  August  sent 
the  Army  into  the  pagodas  of  Saigon  and 
other  cities,  following  up  with  a  drastic  cam- 
paign of  suppression  against  students  and  a 
wide  circle  of  political  opponents.  As  a  re- 
sult, by  late  September — when  I  personally 
accompanied  Secretary  McNamara  to  Sai- 
gon— it  was  clear  that  Diem  and  his  brother. 
Nhu,  had  aroused  wide  popular  opposition 
and,  perhaps  most  crucial,  had  alienated 
almost  to  the  breaking  point  the  key  trained 
elements  within  the  government  structure 
itself,  both  civilian  and  military. 

Although  Ambassador  Lodge  continued  to 
urge  reforms  that  might  still  have  saved  the 
government.  Diem  did  not  respond,  and  on 
November  1,  1963,  he  was  overthrown,  he  and 
Nhu— most  unfortunately — killed,  and  a  new 
military  government  Installed  by  force. 

No  one  could  then  tell  whether  the  new 
government  would  be  better.  Clearly,  it  had 
to  be  milltJiry  in  the  first  Instance,  and  the 
first  military  group,  under  General  Mlnh, 
had  considerable  popular  backing.  Yet  it 
was  ineffective  and  tended  to  throw  out  the 
baby  with  the  bath,  replacing  so  many  mili- 
tary and  p/Tovlncial  officials  that  the  way  was 
opened  for  major  Vietcong  gains.  Then  in 
January  of  1964  General  Khanh  took  con- 


trol in  a  bloodless  coup.  He  showed  ability 
on  the  military  and  economic  front,  but  he, 
in  turn,  decided  to  turn  over  the  government 
to  clvUian  leaders  to  be  selected  by  consxil- 
tatlon  among  representatives  of  the  key 
groups — the  Buddhlste,  the  Catholics,  the 
military,  labor,  the  religious  sects,  the  vari- 
ous areas  Including  the  considerable  body  of 
refugees  from  the  north,  past  political  group- 
ings, and  so  on. 

The  result  has  been  a  series  of  govern- 
mental revisions,  while  Saigon  wrestled  es- 
sentially with  the  same  kind  of  problems 
that  Diem  faced  and  overcame  In  1954,  but 
in  the  far  more  difficult  Internal  security 
crisis  brought  on  by  the  Vietcong  aggres- 
sion, which  has  been  slowly  extending  the 
areas  of  Commimlst  control  In  the  country- 
side, and  the  pace  of  guerrilla  and  terrorist 
activity,  even  to  Saigon  itself. 

The  political  situation  remains  critical, 
and  Its  resolution  Is  central  to  turning  the 
war  around  and  restoring  an  Independent 
and  secure  South  Vietnam.  That  task  must 
essentially  be  done  by  the  Vietnamese  people, 
under  Vietnamese  civilian  and  military  lead- 
ers, all  under  a  government  that  unites  the 
divergent  political  interest  groups  and  that 
gives  orders  that  can  be  carried  out. 

The  real  point  of  the  political  history  in 
South  Vietnam  is  that  It  should  cause  us 
no  amazement  and  no  despair.  Was  It  not 
7  years  between  the  end  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  making  of  a  lasting  Con- 
stitution, even  for  a  new  nation  which  had 
united  to  fight  a  war  and  had  centuries  of 
British  evolution  toward  democratic  self- 
government  behind  it?  And  how  many  new 
nations  in  the  world  today  have  found  last- 
ing Etability  in  a  decade,  especially  where 
there  had  been  little  preparation  under  colo- 
nialism, where  the  national  historic  tradi- 
tion was  remote,  and  above  all  where  a  vio- 
lent aggressor  was  striking  constantly  at  the 
very  fabric  of  government?  Take  if  you  will 
one  fact  alone — that  in  the  first  8  months 
of  1964  the  Vietcong  assassinated  more  than 
400  local  officials  and  kidnaped  another  700 — 
and  try  in  your  mind  to  project  what  an 
equivalent  amount  of  gangsterism  would  do 
to  government  performance  in  this  country, 
and  then  to  project  that  effect,  in  turn,  onto 
the  situation  in  a  country  such  as  South 
Vietnam. 

So  this  is  a  tough  war,  and  the  Vietnamese 
are  a  tough  people  to  have  stood  up  under 
It  and  to  be  holding  their  heads  above  water 
after  20  years  of  violence  and  uncertainty. 
Ill 
How  should  we  now,  then,  approach  this 
situation,  as  Americans? 

Above  all,  we  must  stand  firm  and  be 
patient.  We  never  thought  in  1961,  or  in 
1954,  that  the  task  would  be  easy.  North 
Vietnam  had  certain  advantages: 

Experience  and  sophiiticaticn  in  every  as- 
pect of  subversion  nnd  political  warfare; 

Dedicated  and  fanatic  agents  who  for  the 
most  part  came  from  the  south  to  fight  the 
French  and  then  returned  to  areas  they  knew 
well; 

An  open  corridor  through  Laos  to  keep 
up  the  supply  of  guerrillas  and  supplies.  In 
the  pa£t  year",  tuch  infiltration  has  markedly 
increased,  and  has  Included  for  the  first  time 
significant  numbers  of  indigenous  North 
Vietnamese  trained  in  North  Vietnam  in  reg- 
ular military  units. 

A  numerical  ratio  of  guerrilla  forces  to 
Goverrunent  forces  that  is  well  below  the 
ratios  of  10  to  1  that  have  been  found 
necessary  for  success  in  past  guerrilla  wars. 
There  are  today  in  South  Vietnam  perhaps 
35.000  hardcore  Vietcong  fighters  and  an- 
other 60,000  to  80.000  local  Vietcong  forces, 
against  roughly  400,000  military  and  para- 
military forces  for  the  Government,  or  a  ratio 
of  about  4  to  1. 

The  internal  political  divisions  and  above 
all  the  Inexperience  In  government  of  the 
south  Itself. 


Yet  the  balance  sheet  Is  by  no  means  all 
one-sided. 

Our  advisory  effort,  on  all  fronts,  has  done 
great  things  and,  in  the  wide  personal  rela- 
tionships Involved,  must  stand  almost 
unique  In  the  history  of  relations  between 
an  Asian  nation  iinder  fire  and  an  outside 
Western  nation. 

Although  there  are  from  time  to  time  signs 
of  anti-American  feeling,  working  relation- 
ships at  all  levels  remain  close  and  friendly. 
With  oiu-  help,  the  Government  has  been 
able  to  maintain  economic  stability  and  to 
move  to  help  areas  seciu-ed  from  the  Viet- 
cong. 

Our  military  effort  and  our  equipment, 
supplied  to  the  Vietnamese,  have  largely  off- 
set the  unfavorable  ntmierical  ratio  favoring 
the  Vietcong. 

The  Vietnamese  military  forces  continue 
to  fight  well.  Otor  own  military  men  con- 
sider most  of  them  as  tough  and  brave  as  any 
in  the  world.  Though  there  have  been  mili- 
tary reverses,  there  have  also  been  significant 
victories — which  sometimes  do  not  make 
headlines.  On  the  military  front,  the  Viet- 
cong is  not  capable  of  anything  like  a  Dien- 
bienphu. 

Above  all,  the  Vietnamese  people  are  not 
voting  with  their  feet  or  their  hearts  for 
communism. 

As  to  our  basic  policy,  the  alternatives  to 
our  present  course  might  be.  on  the  one 
hand,  to  withdraw  or  to  negotiate  on  some 
basis  such  as  what  is  called  neutralization, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  Vietnamese 
and  ourselves  to  enlarge  the  war,  bringing 
presstire  to  persuade  Hanoi,  by  force,  that 
the  game  they  are  playing  is  not  worth  it. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  the  United  Na- 
tions might  be  of  help.  There  may  emerge 
possibilities  for  a  U.N.  role,  but  it  is  not  clear 
that  the  U.N.,  which  has  been  unable  to 
carry  through  commitments  such  as  the 
Congo,  would  be  able  to  act  effectively  to 
deal  with  this  far  more  difficult  situation  in 
its  present  form.  And  this  has  been  the  pub- 
lic judgment  of  the  U.N.  Secretary  General, 
Mr.UThant. 

As  to  the  basic  alternatives,  so  long  as 
South  Vietnam  is  ready  to  carry  on  the  fight, 
withdrawal  is  vmthinkable.  A  negotiation 
that  produced  a  return  to  the  essentials  of 
the  1954  accords  and  thus  an  independent 
and  secure  South  Vietnam  would  of  course 
be  an  answer,  indeed  the  answer.  But  nego- 
tiation would  hardly  be  promising  that  ad- 
mitted communism  to  South  Vietnam,  that 
did  not  get  Hanoi  out.  or  that  exposed  South 
Vietnam  and  perhaps  other  countries  of  the 
area  to  renewed  Communist  aggression  at 
will,  with  only  nebulotis  or  remote  guaran- 
tees. 

As  for  enlarging  our  own  actions,  we  can- 
not speak  surely  about  the  future — for  the 
aggressors  themselves  share  the  responsibility 
for  such  eventualities.  We  have  shown  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  that  we  can  act,  and 
North  Vietnam  knows  it,  and  knows  its  own 
weaknesses.  But  we  seek  no  wider  war.  and 
we  must  not  suppose  that  there  are  qtiick  or 
easy  answers  in  this  direction. 

The  root  of  the  problem,  to  repeat,  is  in 
South  Vietnam.  We  must  persist  In  our 
efforts  there,  with  patience  rather  than  pet- 
ulance, coolness  rather  than  recklessness, 
and  with  a  continuing  ability  to  separate 
the  real  from  the  merely  wished  for. 

As  a  great  power,  we  are  now  and  will 
continue"  to  find  ourselves  in  situations 
where  we  simply  do  not  have  easy  choices, 
where  there  simply  are  not  immediate  or 
ideal  solutions  available.  We  cannot  then 
allow  ourselves  to  yield  to  frustration,  but 
must  stick  to  the  job,  doing  all  we  can  and 
doing  It  better. 

The  national  Interests  that  have  brought 
us  into  the  Vietnam  struggle  are  valid,  and 
they  do  not  become  less  so  Just  because  the 
going  gets  rought  and  the  end  is  not  yet  In 
sight.    President  Johnson  said  in  hl«  state 
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of  the  Union  message:  "Our  goal  Is  peace 
In  southeast  Asia.  That  will  come  only 
when  aggressors  leave  their  neighbors  in 
peace.  What  is  at  stake  is  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. In  that  cause,  we  shall  never  be  found 
wanting." 

THE  PRESIDENTS  FARM  MESSAGE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  farm  message  to  the  Congress 
last  week  was  an  excellent  statement  of 
the  basic  pliilosophy  of  this  administra- 
tion. It  was  an  important  first  step  in 
reassuring  rural  America  that  this  ad- 
ministration wants  to  help  the  farm  and 
small  town  economy  achieve  a  level  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  more  prosperous 
segments  of  our  national  life. 

We  in  Missouri  are  particularly 
pleased  at  the  President's  assurances 
that  the  administration  will  support  the 
continuation  of  the  wheat  and  feed  grain 
programs,  and  that  recommendations 
will  be  made  for  their  simplification. 
The  prospect  of  simplification  will  be 
welcomed  by  Missouri  farm  people.  Ad- 
ministration support  for  provisions  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  grow  soybeans  on  acre- 
age diverted  from  feed  grains  should  also 
be  helpful  in  strengthening  farm  income. 

On  cotton,  Missouri  producers  will 
want  to  see' the  details  not  only  on  the 
special  amendments  proposed,  but  also 
will  be  particularly  interested  in  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  "transfer  of  acre- 
age allotments"  on  this  crop. 

We  regret  that  the  message  did  not 
cover  current  inequities  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  individual  cotton  acreage  allot- 
ments whereby  some  producers  receive 
all  the  cotton  acreage  they  want  to  plant 
through  the  release  and  reapportionment 
provision  while  others  are  forced  to  plant 
within  their  stringent  basic  allotments. 
In  fairness  to  producers  and  to  help  con- 
trol supplies  and  lower  Government  costs, 
this  situation  should  be  remedied. 

The  need  for  new  and  expanding 
markets  for  cotton  in  acute.  In  April  of 
1964  the  Congress  enacted  legislation  de- 
signed to  maintain  and  expand  both 
domestic  and  foreign  markets  for  cotton. 
As  a  result,  domestic  markets  were  ex- 
panded. In  fact,  the  experts  now  fore- 
cast that  during  the  current  marketing 
year,  domestic  cotton  consumption  will 
increase  about  1  million  bales. 

This  increase  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  new  competitive  price  position  of  cot- 
ton in  the  domestic  market. 

Unfortunately,  export  sales  for  U.S. 
cotton  this  year  are  expected  to  be  1.5 
million  bales  under  those  of  the  previous 
year.  The  loss  will  more  than  offset  the 
gains  we  have  made  in  the  domestic 
market.     . 

A  furth&r  reduction  in  the  national 
acreage  allotment  is  unthinkable.  Im- 
mediately it  would  signal  foreign  pro- 
ducers to  increase  their  acreage  to  the 
disadvantage  of  our  entire  domestic  cot- 
ton industry.  Such  a  course  would  be 
extremely  harmful  to  our  total  economy 
and  most  unfair  to  our  cotton  industry. 

In  passing  legislation  in  1956  provid- 
ing for  an  export  program  to  maintain  a 
fair  share  of  the  world  market  for  U.S. 
cotton.  Congress  recognized  the  fact  that 
farmers  in  this  country  could  not  buy 
production  goods  and  services  on  a  pro- 


tected market  and  sell  their  cotton  at  a 
world  price.  Congress  also  recognized 
that  our  Government  had  promoted  cot- 
ton production  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  under  the  various  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams and  that  U.S.  producers  had  been 
required  to  make  the  downward  supply 
adjustment  for  the  entire  world. 

As  the  President  said  in  his  farm  mes- 
sage, we  need  to  reduce  the  level  of  cot- 
ton stocks.  A  reduction  in  stocks  could 
best  be  accomplished  through  an  aggres- 
sive export  sales  program  that  would  put 
our  cotton  on  the  world  market  in  keep- 
ing with  the  word  and  spirit  of  section 
203  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956, 
which  states  that  "quantities  of  cotton 
shall  be  sold  as  will  reestablish  and 
maintain  the  fair  historical  share  of  the 
world  market  for  United  States  cotton." 

Instead  of  the  expected  4.2  million 
bales  in  exports  this  marketing  year,  our 
share  should  be  in  excess  of  7  million 
bales. 

A  more  aggressive  administration  of 
the  1956  act  would  have  helped  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  the  current  surplus; 
and  a  more  aggressive  sales  and  export 
program  now,  including  substitution  of 
food  and  fiber  for  dollars  in  foreign  aid, 
would  help  reduce  the  surplus. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  President's  farm 
message,  we  hope  that  this  Congress  will 
be  able  to  make  some  real,  overall  im- 
provements in  the  farm  programs.  The 
time  is  long  overdue  for  rural  America 
to  move  ahead  as  a  full  partner  in  the 
most  prosperous  economy  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 


ANOTHER  AMERICAN  EMBASSY 
SUBJECTED  TO  ATTACK  OF 
MOBISM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
once  again  an  American  Embassy  has 
been  subjected  to  a  most  reprehensible 
attack  of  mobism.  This  time  the  in- 
cident occurred  in  Moscow.  It  is  another 
of  the  demonstrations  of  gross  interna- 
tional incivility,  many  of  which  of  late 
have  been  directed  at  U.S.  establisliments 
abroad. 

Embassies  are  defenseless  islands  when 
a  wave  of  mob  hostility  envelops  them. 
They  must  depend  upon  local  authority 
for  their  protection.  Their  absolute  right 
to  this  protection  has  been  established 
by  centuries  of  civilized  relations  among 
governments  and  by  universally  recog- 
nized international  law.  When  their 
immunity  is  violated,  therefore,  it  is  a 
disgrace.  It  is  a  reflection  on  the  gov- 
ernment which  permits  the  violation  even 
more,  perhaps,  than  on  the  people  who 
become  directly  involved  in  the  demon- 
strations. 

Those  who  permit  or  acquiesce  in  vio- 
lent demonstrations  should  bear  in  mind 
that  peace  is  much  more  dependent  on 
the  men  and  women  who  sit  in  embassies 
than  on  those  who  throw  stones  at  them 
in  the  name  of  peace.  It  ought  not  to  be 
too  much  to  remind  those  who  talk  peace 
that  there  are  no  acceptable  excuses 
for  the  failure  to  prevent  the  violation 
of  embassies.  At  most,  there  can  only  be 
acceptable  apologies.  In  the  absence  of 
a  strict  adherence  to  this  basic  principle. 


any  talk  of  civilized  conduct  in  the  rela- 
tions among  nations  is  devoid  of  sub- 
stance. 


A  PAY  RAISE  FOR  MEN  IN  THEIR 
FIRST  2  YEARS  OF  MILITARY 
SERVICE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  88th  Congress  two  pay  increases 
were  voted  for  members  of  the  armed 
services.  Those  measures  were  Public 
Law  88-132,  which  went  into  effect  in 
September  1963,  and  Public  Law  88-422, 
which  took  effect  in  August  1964.  The 
annual  cost  of  those  raises  is  $1.2  billion 
and  $207  million,  respectively.  The  larg* 
er  bill  provided  an  average  increase  in 
pay  of  about  16  percent.  The  other  pro- 
vided a  $2.5  percent  increase  for  all  per- 
sonnel with  two  or  more  years  of  service, 
and  $8.5  percent  for  officers  with  less 
than  2  years'  seiTice.  No  two  military 
pay  increases  have  previously  been 
spaced  so  closely  together. 

In  spite  of  this  apparent  generosity, 
however,  many  of  us  who  voted  for  these 
measures  did  so  only  on  the  assumption 
that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  none, 
Two  bills  were  passed;  but  the  question 
of  adequate  compensation  for  men  and 
women  in  the  Armed  Forces  is  definitely 
unfinished  business  that  must  be  dealt 
with  by  this  Congress  more  successfully 
than  by  the  last. 

Even  with  the  recent  increases,  mili- 
tary pay  checks  are  still  much  too  low 
to  attract  and  retain  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  qualified  persons  in  the  armed 
services.  The  two  bills  passed  in  the 
previous  Congress  were  the  first  since 
1958.  In  the  same  period  of  time,  there 
have  been  five  raises  in  civil  service 
pay— in  1958,  1960,  1962,  1963,  and  1964. 
The  fact  is  that  military  pay  rates, 
even  when  allowances  are  made  for  the 
so-called  fringe  benefits  of  military  serv- 
ice, have  never  kept  pace  with  private 
and  civil-service  rates.  Starting  with 
1958,  the  civil-service  pay  was  higher, 
and  has  since  gone  up  more  often,  and 
at  a  higher  percentage.  The  ideal  of 
perfect  comparability  may  never  be 
reached;  but  the  gap  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  at  its  present  size. 

The  problem  is  especially  important 
for  those  of  us,  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who 
have  been  trying  to  discover  a  way  to 
end  the  draft  without  causing  a  decline 
in  military  effectiveness.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  now  conducting  a 
major  study  of  the  possibility  of  abolish- 
ing the  draft.  The  results  of  that  study 
will  be  known  during  this  session. 

Many  of  us  are  convinced  that  the 
critical  issue  is  pa/,  that  the  main  obsta- 
cle to  the  maintenance  of  an  all-volun- 
teer military  force  is  the  inadequate  pay 
and  allowances  which  our  service  men 
and  women  now  receive.  To  those  of  us 
who  have  been  following  this  issue,  the 
recent  revelations  of  poverty  and  wide- 
spread moonlighting  within  the  military 
services  come  as  no  surprise. 

POVERTY    TN    THE    SERVICES 

A  recent  estimate  revealed  that  as 
much  as  40  percent  of  the  naval  per- 
sonnel stationed  in  the  Washington  area 
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have  outside  jobs;  32  percent  of  the  ma- 
rines in  the  Washington  area  are  also 
moonlighting.  Last  summer,  the  Air 
Force  released  a  report  showing  that 
71,000  Air  Force  persormel  have  off-duty 
jobs,  to  supplement  their  income.  About 
950  of  these  are  officers;  the  rest  are  en- 
listed men.  The  great  majority  of  the 
enlisted  men  are  in  grades  E-3,  E-4,  and 

E-5. 
More  alarming,  however,  was  the  fact 

that  5,000  Air  Force  personnel  were  re- 
ceiving some  form  of  relief  benefits  for 
the  poor.  The  majority  were  receiving 
relief  in  the  form  of  low-cost  public 
.  housing.  A  few  actually  received  food 
and  clothing  for  their  families.  Most  of 
those  on  relief  are  in  the  middle  enlisted 
grades,  whom  the  Air  Force  normally 
considers  careermen. 

The  standard  U.S.  formula  for  poverty 
Is  an  income  of  $1,500  a  year  or  less,  for 
single  persons;  and  up  to  $3,000  a  year, 
for  a  family  of  four.  A  total  of  169,000 
airmen  come  under  this  category.  When 
adjustment  is  made  for  housing  and  ra- 
tions, the  hard  core  Air  Force  poverty 
pocket  still  amounts  to  a  shocking  8,000 
active  duty  personnel.  These  men  are  in 
the  lowier  ranks;  they  have  two  or  more 
dependents;  and  they  have  been  in  the 
service  less  than  2  years. 

There  is  every  reason  to  assume  that 
the  situation  is  about  the  same  in  the 
"Other  services,  because  of  the  uniform 
system  of  pay  and  allowances.  A  Navy 
study  shows  that  100,000  men  are  below 
the  poverty  standard. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  present  pay  scales 
are  inadequate,  from  top  to  bottom.    But 

1  call  attention  especially  to  the  plight 
of  those  in  their  first  2  years  of  service. 

The  pay  for  enlisted  men  with  less  than 

2  years'  service  has  not  been  increased 
since  1952.  The  increases  proposed  last 
year  by  the  Department  of  Defense  called 
for  no  increase  for  officers  or  enlisted 
men.  But  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  inserted  an  8.5-percent  in- 
crease for  officers  with  less  than  2  years' 
service.  This  was  certainly  justified  and 
long  overdue,  being  the  first  increase  in 
12  years.  The  pay  for  grade  O-l,  second 
lieutenant  or  ensign,  was  raised  from 
$222  a  month  to  $241.  This,  of  course, 
is  gross  pay  before  taxes.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  will  argue  that  these  officers  are 
being  overpaid,  or  that  we  have  been  ex- 
cessive in  our  concern  for  their  welfare. 
Actually,  we  should  regard  this  as  only 
a  modest  first  step  toward  a  more  effec- 
tive pay  schedule  for  those  in  the  decisive 
early  years  of  service. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  act  did  not 
apply  to  enlisted  personnel  with  less 
than  2  years  of  service.  The  pay  of  those 
in  this  category  has  still  not  been  raised 
in  13  years.  When  it  was  raised,  in  1952, 
the  $3 -a -month  raise  was  the  first  since 
1946.  I  believe  there  is  no  justifiable 
rationale  for  discriminating  against  en- 
listed men  in  this  respect.  The  1964  De- 
partment of  Defense  bill  at  least  had  the 
virtue  of  consistency,  in  not  recommend- 
ing a  raise  for  either  group,  even  as  it 
again  avoided  this  problem  altogether. 

In  the  big  pay  bill  of  1963  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  did  recommend  a  5 -per- 
cent increase  for  those  in  the  under-two- 


year  category ;  but  it  was  cut  out  in  com- 
mittee; and  the  Defense  officials  con- 
sidered it  so  minor  and  insignificant,  by 
their  own  admission  in  testimony  last 
year  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  that  they  made  no  effort  at 
all  to  resist  the  cut.  This  indicates  a 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  that  can  only  be 
corrected  by  Congress. 


A    HISTORY    OF    DISCRIMINATION 


The  following  chart  illustrates  the  sad 
history  of  discrimination  against  men  in 
their  first  2  years.  The  first  six  figures 
typify  the  enlisted  man  with  more  than 
2  years  of  service — in  this  case,  the  E-5 
with  10  years.  The  last  three  figures 
typify  the  enlisted  man  with  less  than 
2  years  of  service — in  this  case,  the  new 
recruit. 


Illusiraiive  examples  of  monthly  basic  pay  rates  for  military  personnel 
ENLISTED  PERSONNEL 


Pay  grade 

Years  of 
gerrlce 

Junel, 
1»42 

July  1, 
1946 

Ort.l, 
1949 

May  I. 
1052 

Apr.  1, 
1965 

Junel, 
1958 

E-9                               .  ... 

28 

24 

20 

IS 

10 

5 

1 

1 

0 

$440.00 

E  8 

380.00 

E-7." 

$179.40 
142.50 
110.40 
81.90 
66.00 
64.00 
50.00 

$214.50 

168.75 

132.25 

lO-VOO 

90.00 

80.00 

75.00 

$264.60 

213. 15 

176.40 

132.30 

95.65 

82.50 

75.00 

$275. 18 

221.68 

183.46 

137.59 

99.37 

85.80 

78.00 

$304.20 

249.60 

210  60 

159  90 

99  37 

85.80 

78.00 

350.00 

E-6 

275.00 

E-5 

240.00 

E-4 

170.00 

E-3 

99.37 

E-2 

85.80 

E-1 

78.00 

Source:  U.S.  Congress,  Senate.  "Military  Pay  Increase,"  hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  on  H.R.  5555,  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  July  1963,  pp.  50-51. 


Since  this  chart  was  prepared,  there 
have  been  two  additional  raises  for  those 
with  more  than  2  years  of  service,  in  both 
1963  and  1964.  Thus,  for  the  E-5  with 
10  years  of  service,  the  following  laws 
have  provided  these  new  pay  rates: 

October  2,  1963  (Public  Law  88-132) , 
$265. 

August  12,  1964  (Public  Law  88-422), 
$271.50. 

For  the  recruit,  there  has  been  no 
change.  His  entering  pay  is  still  $78  per 
month. 

Thus,  since  1942  the  E-1  has  received 
two  increases,  and  the  E-5  has  received 
seven  increases. 

There  is  a  strong  built-in  bias  against 
change  in  this  crucial  area.  When  a 
change  is  suggested,  such  as  the  8.5-per- 
cent increase  for  enlisted  personnel,  that 
I  proposed  last  year,  we  are  told  that  the 
costs  would  be  exorbitant  and  that  it 
would  violate  the  long  established  phi- 
losophy of  military  compensation.  In 
fact,  the  cost  of  this  pay  raise  would 
have  been  only  $81  million  a  year. 

Last  year,  many  members  recognized 
the  inconsistency  of  raising  the  pay  of 
only  one  group.  But  we  were  in  a  hurry 
to  get  through  the  calendar  and  to  ad- 
journ before  the  impending  campaign. 
A  number  of  us  reluctantly  voted  for  the 
bill,  after  attempting  to  get  it  changed. 
We  voted  only  with  the  firm  intention 
of  bringing  up  the  matter  as  one  of  the 
top  priority  items  in  the  new  session. 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  the  only 
way  the  pay  of  enhsted  personnel  witJi 
less  than  2  years'  service  might  be  in- 
creased is  for  the  cost  of  living  to  in- 
crease by  2  percent,  based  on  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  from  the  starting 
point  of  October  1, 1963,  but  only  if  a  pay 
increase  is  requested  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  There  is  nothing  automatic 
about  it.  This  is  merely  a  working  for- 
mula, which  may  or  may  not  be  applied. 
Since  the  Consumer  Price  Index  had  gone 
up  by  only  1.2  percent  at  the  time  of  the 
last  pay  measure,  last  summer,  no  in- 
crease in  enlisted  pay  was  requested. 
Senators  will  recall  that  the  pay  bill  of 


1963  included  a  provision  for  an  auto- 
matic increase  in  retirement  pensions 
for  every  3 -percent  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living.  In  other  words,  retirees  have 
their  increase  guaranteed  by  law;  but 
personnel  in  the  under-2-year  enlisted 
category  have  no  guarantee — only  a  rule 
of  thiunb  that  has  no  force  or  perma- 
nence. This  is  another  form  of  discrim- 
ination, built  into  our  military  pay  sys- 
tem, which  has  no  conceivable  justifi- 
cation. 

This  is  not  to  suggest,  however,  that 
an  automatic  clause  based  on  the  cost 
of  living  would  be  sufficient.  This  is  a 
sound  system  for  retirement  pay,  but  it 
would  not  go  nearly  far  enough  to  bring 
the  under- 2 -year  enlisted  rates  up  to  an 
effective  level.  The  average  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  is  slightly  over  1  per- 
cent a  year.  At  this  rate,  it  would  take 
about  6  or  7  years  to  reach  a  cumulative 
increase  of  8.5  percent,  which  is  the 
amount  of  the  increase  granted  under-2- 
year  officers  by  the  last  pay  bill. 

Furthermore,  the  increments  would  be 
so  tiny  as  to  be  hardly  noticeable.  Each 
increase,  coming  every  other  year  or  so, 
would  amount  to  around  $3  a  month.  At 
the  end  of  about  7  years,  the  pay  for  the 
Private  E-2  grade  would  have  gone  from 
the  present  $85.80  to  around  $100.  This 
inchworm  system  of  pay  increase  would 
hardly  suffice  to  bring  the  under-2-year 
category  into  a  realistic  relationship  with 
the  rest. 

At  the  same  time,  the  other  rates  would 
undoubtedly  continue  to  rise  at  a  much 
faster  rate,  and  the  discriminatory  na- 
ture of  the  present  scale  would  be  per- 
petuated. 

The  category  of  the  personnel  with  2 
years  or  less  of  service  totals  about  840,- 
000  persons — more  than  one -quarter  of 
the  total  number  of  active-duty  person- 
nel. This  group,  of  course,  is  constantly 
changing;  it  is  being  perpetually  re- 
newed, and  has  no  sense  of  continuity, 
and  certainly  no  lobby.  This  has  made 
it  easier  for  the  Government  to  discrimi- 
nate against  a  large  portion  of  our  active- 
duty  personnel  in  any  given  year. 
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INTUSTICE    COMPOUNDED 


On  an  individual  basis,  it  means  that 
the  injustice  of  the  draft  is  compounded. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  military  man- 
power pool  in  the  United  States  is  vastly 
larger  than  our  military  needs.  The  mil- 
itary obligation  is  universal  in  theory 
only.  In  fact,  the  rules  of  eligibility  have 
been  regularly  changed  in  a  vain  effort 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  surplus.  Thus, 
many  are  eligible ;  but  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  all  eligibles  do  not  serve  today; 
and  as  the  baby  boom  expands,  perhaps 
by  1967  two-thirds  of  all  eligibles  will  not 
serve. 

Those  who  do  serve  are  subject  to  a 
discriminatory  pay  scale.  The  negative 
attitude  toward  military  service  by  those 
who  are  called  to  duty  is  a  perfectly  un- 
derstandable counterpart  to  the  tradi- 
tionally negative  attitude  taken  by  their 
Government  toward  those  who  are  serv- 
ing for  the  first  2  years:  In  recent 
months,  97  out  of  every  100  men  drafted 
left  service  as  soon  as  their  tour  was  up. 
Any  business  run  on  this  basis  could  not 
survive  for  very  long. 

Another  group  that  is  put  at  a  serious 
disadvantage  is  made  up  of  draftees  or 
volunteers  who  get  married  during  their 
first  2  years  in  the  service,  and  of  volun- 
teers who  are  already  married.  The  Air 
Force  and  the  Marines  do  not  accept 
married  volunteers.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  majority  of  the  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel on  relief  are  men  in  their  first  2 
years  who  have  two  or  more  dependents. 
The  Department  of  Defense  manpower 
officials  take  a  very  cavalier  attitude  to- 
w^ard  these  personnel.  The  attitude 
seems  to  be  that  by  being  married  and 
In  the  service  at  the  same  time,  they  ask 
for  financial  trouble,  and,  therefore, 
deserve  it. 

Let  me  quote  part  of  an  Air  Force 
memorandum  on  the  subject  of  airmen 
on  relief. 

It  must  be  noted  that  whatever  poverty 
may  exist  for  these  people  Is  primarily  a 
result  of  their  own  decision.  E.xistlng  law 
does  not  contemplate  that  an  enlisted  man 
of  the  first  four  pay  grades  with  under  4 
years  of  service  will  be  married.  To  this 
end.  no  quarters  allowance  is  provided  for 
these  people  and  they  are  not  entitled  to 
housing.  Upon  a  permanent  change  of  sta- 
tion, their  dependents  are  not  recognized 
and  the  sponsor  Is  not  entitled  to  travel 
allowance  for  his  dependents  or  movements 
of  his  household  goods. 

Thus,  it  would  appear  that  the  curious 
logic  of  the  military  regards  the  sanctity 
of  existing  law  as  more  important 
than  the  welfare  and  retention  of  quali- 
fied personnel.  Much  as  some  may 
deplore  the  modern  trend  toward  youth- 
ful marriages,  I  suggest  that  a  military 
regulation  that  compels  young  men  to 
remain  single  for  4  years  is  simply  out  of 
date  and  unrealistic.  There  is  no  way 
to  know  how  many  potential  careerists 
have  been  lost  as  a  result  of  this  archaic 
practice.  Instead  of  discouraging  mar- 
riage, it  probably  has  discouraged 
careers. 

A  recent  letter  sent  to  me  by  a  woman 
In  Beloit,  Wis.,  makes  this  all  too  clear: 

We  have  a  son  20  years  old  in  the  Air 
Force.  Four  days  after  he  graduated  from 
high  school  he  enlisted.    He  did  much  study- 


ing on  all  the  services  and  decided  the  Air 
Force  was  what  he  wanted.  His  letters  were 
most  interesting  for  he  thought  it  was  a 
wonderful  life.  Even  the  basic  training 
which  was  really  rough,  he  didn't  complain 
about.  He  enlisted  In  June  of  1963.  Upon 
completion  of  his  basic  training  he  became 
an  airman,  third  class.  He  immediately 
started  studying  and  by  October  of  1963 
he  took  and  passed  his  test  for  airman,  sec- 
ond class.  (This  doesn't  mean,  of  course, 
that  they  get  the  promotion.)  He  again 
started  studying  and  by  May  of  1964  passed 
his  test  for  airman,  first  class.  In  October 
of  1964  he  finally  was  promoted  to  airman, 
second  class.  When  we  asked  what  was 
next,  he  said,  "Nothing  now,  for  I  can't  go 
beyond  airman,  first  in  4  years,  and  I  still 
have  over  2  years  to  go." 

The  reason  I'm  mentioning  this  Is  that 
at  the  time  of  the  increase  in  pay  last  year, 
one  of  the  men  in  Washington  said  the  rea- 
son they  didn't  give  the  boys  with  less  than 
2  years  a  raise  was  that  promotions  came 
very  fast  the  first  2  years. 

We  were  most  fortunate  to  have  our  son 
home  with  us  for  Christmas.  He  would  make 
an  excellent  ad  for  the  Air  Force.  He  looked 
wonderful  and  said  he  never  felt  better.  As 
we  were  having  breakfast  one  morning  I 
asked  him,  "After  a  year  and  a  half  In  service, 
what  do  you  think  of  it?"  His  reply  was, 
"It's  the  greatest  life  in  the  world."  So 
then  I  questioned  him  about  the  future. 
Was  this  what  he  would  like  to  stay  with 
and  make  it  a  career  and  this  I  think  is  sad, 
for  he  said,  "Absolutely  not.  I  want  to  get 
married  some  day  and  raise  a  family,  and  I 
certainly  couldn't  do  it  on  a  serviceman's 
pay." 

As  an  airman,  second  class  he  makes  $99.37 
a  month.  He  pays  $17  a  month  for  his  own 
insurance,  plus  income  tax  and  social  se- 
curity deductions.  While  he  was  home  we 
bought  him  new  towels  and  washcloths,  his 
were  worn  out  and  he  has  to  buy  his  own. 
Also  while  he  was  home,  I  asked  him  why 
he  didn't  wear  his  uniform.  He  put  it  on 
and  I  understood  why,  for  it  hung  on  him 
like  a  sack  and  he  couldn't  afford  to  have 
it  tailored. 

I  want  you  to  know  one  thing;  this  is  not 
his  complaint,  but  mine  as  a  taxpayer.  It 
seems  a  shame  that  so  much  money  is  spent 
training  these  boys  and  after  4  years  they 
are  done. 

The  letter  ends: 

You  might  be  Interested  to  know  that 
our  son  Is  now  over  in  Vietnam. 

POOR  BY  COMPARISON 

We  have  often  prided  ourselves  in  the 
belief  that  our  servicemen  are  the  best 
paid  in  the  world.  But  even  this  is  no 
longer  true  when  applied  to  the  840,000 
enlisted  men  in  their  first  2  years  of 
service.  The  American  recruit  receives 
$78  a  month.  During  the  first  2  years, 
the  average  recruit  moves  up  in  stages  to 
$83.20,  $85.80,  and  $99.37,  for  the  private, 
first  class.  This  is  usually  where  he  is  at 
the  end  of  2  years.  But  the  recruit  from 
Canada  starts  from  a  base  of  $112.  An 
entering  trainee  in  the  West  German 
Bundeswehr  gets  the  equivalent  of  $110, 
at  current  exchange  rates. 

Compare  these  pay  rates  with  the 
average  per  capita  income  of  each  of 
these  countries.  In  the  United  States,  we 
ask  the  recruit  to  accept  $78  a  month, 
while  the  U.S.  income  averaged  for 
each  individual,  figured  for  the  pe- 
riod 1958-60,  comes  to  about  $2,250. 
Average  family  income  is,  of  course, 
more.  In  Canada,  not  only  is  the  recruit 
better  off  in  absolute  terms,  but  he  is  far 


better  off  In  relative  terms,  for  his  $112 
a  month  compares  with  an  average  per 
capita  income,  during  the  same  period,  of 
about  $1,550.  In  Germany,  the  recruit's 
$110  a  month  looks  very  good,  indeed, 
when  compared  with  an  average  per  cap- 
ita income  of  about  $850.  Of  course, 
many  factors  make  it  very  difficult  to 
compare  basic  pay  with  per  capita  in- 
come; but  the  general  pattern  is  all  too 
clear:  Both  on  an  absolute  doUars-and- 
cents  basis,  and  on  a  relative  basis,  when 
compared  with  the  average  individual 
income  of  the  country,  young  men  en- 
tering service  in  Canada  and  Germany 
are  treated  far  better  than  our  own 
young  men  are. 

Apparently,  these  countries  are  not 
bui'dened  by  an  unrealistic  philosophy  of 
pay  such  as  ours,  which  insists  that 
more  than  one-quarter  of  the  active- 
duty  persormel  will  be  kept  in  a  stagnant 
and  inadequate  pay  category. 

In  the  average  year,  236,000  men  at  or 
below  the  E-3  level  leave  the  seiTice  for 
reasons  other  than  retirement.  At  the 
E-4  level,  where  the  decision  on  a  career 
is  often  made,  144,000  a  year  leave  for 
reasons  other  than  retirement. 

The  reasoning  behind  our  traditional 
refusal  to  offer  fair  compensation  to 
those  in  their  first  2  years  is  not  con- 
vincing to  me.  It  has  been  argued  that 
they  are  in  a  training  status,  and,  there- 
fore, do  not  merit  higher  pay  until  they 
are  perfonning  a  useful  function.  But 
few  firms  follow  such  a  policy.  More- 
over, the  training  is  usually  completed 
well  within  a  year,  and  the  individual 
has  a  year  or  more  of  regular  duty  be- 
fore he  becomes  a  first-class  citizen ;  and 
even  after  that  he  is  denied  certain  bene- 
fits for  his  dependents. 

Another  argument  made  in  an  attempt 
to  justify  putting  these  personnel  In  the 
lowest  priority  is  that  they  are  fulfilling 
an  obligation,  and  consequently  the 
country  has  no  obligation  to  them.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  apply  at  all  to  those 
who  volunteer,  and  who  otherwise  would 
not  have  to  serve — such  as  married  men 
who  are  deferred  from  the  draft.  As  we 
have  said,  the  whole  concept  of  universal 
obligation  has,  in  fact,  if  not  in  theory, 
been  abandoned  in  this  country.  Less 
than  60  percent  actually  serve.  By  re- 
taining the  myth  of  universal  obligation 
we  are  put  in  the  completely  untenable 
position  of  saying  that  the  few  who  hap- 
pen to  be  drafted  are  fulfilling  an  obli- 
gation, while  those  who,  for  whatever 
reason,  are  not  drafted,  thereby  have  no 
obligation. 

If  an  obligation  exists,  it  is  the  other 
way  around.  It  is  the  obligation  of  the 
Government  to  those  who  serve  the  Na- 
tion, whether  they  volunteer  or  are  con- 
scripted, whether  they  are  in  their  2d 
year  or  in  their  20th  year  of  service. 

TO  END  EXPLOITATION 

Patriotism  has  always  been  an  im- 
portant motivating  force  in  causing 
Americans  to  serve  their  country.  I  trust 
it  will  always  be  such  a  motivating  force. 

However,  all  too  often  in  recent  years 
we  have  seen  an  unfortunate  tendency 
to  substitute  compulsion  and  exploita- 
tion for  free  choice.  The  present  draft 
laws  are  one  form  of  compulsion.    How 
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much  better  it  would  be  to  reform  our 
present  system,  so  that  those  who  wish  to 
serve  would  serve — and  would  serve  be- 
cause they  freely  chose  to  do  so;  and  how 
much  fairer  it  would  be  if  such  men  were 
offered  a  reasonable  rate  of  pay  which 
would  reward  them  fairly  for  the  serv- 
ice they  perform  for  the  country.  As 
it  is,  we  often  exploit  men  of  patriotism, 
by  accepting  their  contribution  with  little 
acknowledgment  and  insufficient  pay. 

Today,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
clear  that  the  military  draft  can  be 
ended  without  affecting  our  national  se- 
curity, if  we  can  attract  a  fully  volun- 
tary military  force.  The  key  to  attract- 
ing such  a  force  is,  of  course,  adequate 
pay.  Is  it  any  wonder  we  do  not  pres- 
ently have  such  a  force?  How  many 
men  would  be  willing  to  volunteer  for  any 
job  with  entering  pay  of  only  $78  a 
month,  as  it  is  for  men  in  service? 

The  truth  is,  as  Kenneth  Galbraith 
has  said,  the  military  draft  is  still  "a 
device  by  which  we  use  compulsion  to 
get  young  men  to  serve  at  less  than 
the  market  rate  of  pay." 

I  am  not  sure  that  if  we  offered  the 
market  rate  of  pay  we  could  attract  all 
the  volunteers  we  need  in  order  to  meet 
our  military  requirements.  But  today 
we  are  drafting,  on  an  average,  less  than 
100,000  men  a  year.  Another  500,000 
or  so  volunteers  from  a  total  pool  of 
almost  2  million.  I  think  a  substantial 
pay  raise  would  help  us  get  volunteers  to 
replace  the  men  we  must  conscript  were 
we  to  eliminate  the  draft;  and  it  would 
probably  also  help  us  obtain  enough  vol- 
unteers to  replace  those  who  now  volun- 
teer out  of  fear  of  the  draft.  To  replace 
all  of  the  men  who  now  enter  the  service 
because  they  are  drafted  or  because  they 
fear  the  draft,  would  probably  require 
offering  incentives  other  than  pay — such 
as  better  training,  housing,  and  ad- 
vanced educational  programs. 

A  PAT   RAISE   FOR   MEN   IN    THEIR   FIRST    2    TEARS 
OF  SERVICE 

Nevertheless,  I  think  we  can  take  a 
long  step  toward  testing  how  much  pay 
has  to  do  with  volunteer  rates,  and  how 
much  it  would  cost  were  we  to  pay  sal- 
aries attractive  enough  to  eliminate  the 
draft.  The  step  we  can  take  is  also  a 
long  step  toward  equity  for  all  those  in 
service.  I  propose  that  we  take  this  step 
and  offer  a  pay  raise  for  those  in  the  first 
2  years  of  service  equivalent  to  the  aver- 
age pay  raise  all  other  ranks  have  had 
since  the  war. 

The  entering  enlisted  man  has  not  had 
a  pay  raise  during  the  13  years  since 
1952.  In  1952,  he  received  a  paltry  raise 
of  $3.  increasing  his  pay  from  $75  to  the 
present  rate  of  $78  a  month.  Before 
1952,  his  only  raise  came  in  1946;  and 
before  that,  his  last  raise  was  during  the 
war,  in  1942. 

In  the  last  18  years  since  1946,  the 
entering  enlisted  man's  starting  pay, 
figured  on  a  yearly  rate,  has  risen  a 
mere  $36.  When  figured  over  the  18 
years,  this  amounts  to  an  average  of 
about  $2  a  year;  and  this  means  that  the 
increase  each  year  since  1946  has  aver- 
aged the  pitiful  amount  of  about  4  cents 
Ifl  starting  weekly  take-home  pay. 


Since  the  middle  of  the  war,  all  ranks 
beyond  those  in  the  first  2  years  have 
received  raises  amounting  to  about  133 
percent  of  their  wartime  pay.  Legisla- 
tion which  I  shall  introduce  tomorrow 
would  attempt  to  bring  the  pay  of  first 
2-year  men  up  the  same  amount,  by 
starting  with  their  wartime  pay,  and  In- 
creasing it  the  same  percentage  as  that 
for  all  other  ranks. 

An  entering  serviceman  now  receives 
$78  a  month.  If  he  reaches  the  grade  of 
E-5  by  the  end  of  2  years,  he  can  receive 
up  to  $145.  Under  this  proposal,  the 
entering  serviceman  would  receive  $117. 
If  he  reached  E-5  by  the  end  of  2  years, 
he  could  receive  $225  a  month. 

My  staff  has  asked  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  prepare  a  military  basic  pay 
scale  that  would  give  personnel  with 
less  than  2  years  of  service,  for  pay  pur- 
poses, the  same  percentage  increase  that 
has  been  given  to  personnel  with  more 
than  2  years  of  service,  beginning  with 
1942. 

This  bill  would  do  much  to  correct  the 
injustices  present  in  the  existing  mili- 
tary pay  scale.  It  would  bring  first  2- 
year  men  up  to  the  s£ime  percentage  in- 
crease that  others  have  had  since  the 
war. 

It  would  also  involve  some  raises  for 
those  with  over  2  years'  service,  so  as  to 
maintain  regular  step-by-step  pay 
changes  with  increasing  longevity  and 
rank.  Under  existing  law,  a  change  in 
pay  will  also  automatically  involve  some 
increases  in  reserve  pay,  retirement  pay, 
social  security,  and  other  benefits  for 
other  ranks.  The  total  cost  of  all 
changes  will  amount  to  $690  million  an- 
nually. 

Of  course,  other  adjustments  might 
well  have  to  be  made  if  this  legislation 
is  enacted;  and  I  would  be  interested  to 
hear  suggestions  as  to  how  one  might 
improve  the  pay  scales  I  have  proposed. 
Nevertheless,  even  though  minor  modifi- 
cations of  this  proposal  might  well  be  in 
order,  it  is  clear  that  the  general  prin- 
ciple is  correct.  Both  as  a  matter  of 
equity  and  as  a  modest,  but  essential, 
first  step  to  test  whether  adequate  pay 
will  attract  enough  volunteers  to  allow 
us  to  end  the  draft,  I  urge  enactment  of  a 
pay  raise  for  men  in  their  first  2  years 
of  service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  and 
explanatory  materials  sent  to  my  staff  by 
Mr.  Joseph  B.  Glenn,  consultant  on  these 
matters  to  the  Department  of  Defense; 
and  a  bill  which  I  propose  to  introduce 
tomorrow;  also  an  article  entitled 
"Moonlighting  Marines,"  from  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Armed  Forces. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
explanatory  material,  bill,  and  article 
were  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  25, 1965. 
Mr.  Gar  Alperovttz, 

Research  Director.  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Alpehovttz:  In  accordance  with 

your  request,  we  have  calculated  a  military 

basic  pay  scale  that  would   give  personnel 


with  less  than  2  years  of  service  few  pay 
purposes  the  same  percentage  Increase  that 
has  been  given  to  personnel  with  more  than 
2  years  of  service,  beginning  with  the  1946 
and  ending  with  the  1964  Increases. 

The  revised  scale  Is  attached  In  the  form 
of  a  bill.  Also  attached  are  two  statistical 
tables  exhibiting  and  summarizing  the  effects 
of  the  revision,  and  a  statement  of  the  budg- 
etary Impact. 

In  some  Instances  the  revised  rate  for  leas 
than  2  years  of  service  was  greater  than  the 
existing  rate  for  the  same  pay  grade  with 
more  than  2  years  of  service.  Wherever  this 
occurred,  the  rates  for  more  than  2  years  of 
service  have  been  Incieased  by  the  minimum 
amount  necessary  to  scale  up  to  the  first  rate 
that  was  higher  than  the  revised  under-2 
rate. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph  B.  Glenn, 

Consultant. 

Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
February  4,  1965,  Washington,  B.C. 
Mr.  Gar  Alperovitz, 

Research  Director,  Old  Senate  Office  Build' 
ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Alperovitz:  In  the  military  pay 
Increases  from  1946  to  1964,  both  Inclusive, 
the  basic  pay  rates  for  oflBcers  on  active  duty 
with  2  or  more  years  of  service  for  pay  ptir- 
poses  were  Increased  by  132  percent.  The 
corresponding  Increase  for  enlisted  person- 
nel was  134.5  percent.  (As  a  point  of  refer- 
ence, civilian  wages  and  salaries  in  the 
United  States  increased  203.2  percent  from 
1942  to  1963.)  Accordingly,  to  obtain  the 
revised  basic  pay  scale  the  rates  for  less  than 
2  years  of  service  in  existence  Just  prior  to 
the  1946  increase  were  multiplied  by  2.32  for 
officers  and  2.345  for  enlisted.  The  results 
were  rounded  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  30 
cents  in  order  that  the  daily  rate  would  not 
involve  a  fraction  of  a  cent. 

When  the  revised  rates  are  compared  with 
the  present  rates  for  personnel  with  less 
than  2  years  of  service,  the  percentage  In- 
crease is  42.8  percent  for  officers  and  51.1  per- 
cent for  enlisted. 

Whenever  the  basic  pay  scale  is  increased, 
certain  other  items  are  increased  automati- 
cally, as  they  are  linked  In  the  law  to  basic 
pay.  For  example,  the  reenlistment  bonus 
for  the  first  reenlistment  is  1  month's  basic 
pay  for  each  year  of  the  reenlisted  term, 
except  that  those  in  E-1  receive  only  two- 
thirds  of  a  month  for  each  year.  Thus,  an 
Increase  in  basic  pay  will  increase  the  budget 
for  the  reenlistment  bonus.  Other  Items 
linked  to  basic  pay  are  the  payment  for 
unused  leave,  severance  pay,  both  medical 
and  nonpromotlon.  Reserve  adjustment  pay, 
the  employer  contribution  to  social  security, 
the  death  gratuity,  and  retired  pay  for  those 
who  retire  after  the  new  pay  scale  becomes 
effective.  Also,  a  change  in  the  basic  pay 
scale  applies  automatically  to  Reserve  per- 
sonnel not  on  active  duty  but  in  a  pay  status. 
An  increase  in  the  O-l  rate  with  less  than 
2  years  of  service  applies  automatically  to 
officer  candidates  and  cadets,  who  are  paid 
at  one-half  of  that  rate. 

The  basic  pay  scale  applies  also  to  the 
Public  Health  Service,  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  increase  In  basic 
pay  for  military  personel  on  active  duty  Is 
$571,358,000.  The  other  linked  Items  add 
$118,434,000.  or  20.7  percent.  This  Is  about 
the  usual  percentage.  As  the  pricing-out 
of  the  linked  Items  is  a  long  and  Involved 
task.  It  has  been  done  only  approximately 
here,  but  the  final  result  should  be  accurate 
within  a  fraction  of  1  percent. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  B.  Glenn, 

Consultant. 
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Number  receiving 

an  increase,  annual  cost,  and  average  increase,  Department  of  Defense 

Number  receiving  Increase 

Number 
receiving 

no 
increase 

Annual  cost  (thousands) 

Average  Increase ' 

Total 

Under  2 

Over  2 

Total 

Under  2 

Over  2 

Percent 

Monthly 

Annual 

Under  2 

Over  2 

Under  2 

Over  2 

Under  2 

Over  2 

CIS 

O-IO 

o_»         

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

10 

122 

3,269 

23,775 

43.  833 

12 

4 

206 

213 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

2,527 

4,861 

37,113 

0 

O 

7 
81 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 

10 

112 

742 

18.914 

6. 7-'0 

12 

199 
132 

5 

32 

110 

495 

643 

15,365 

37,451 

56, 162 

102,974 

31,970 

7.061 

3,354 

4.  623 

4.793 

2.559 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33.6 
31.2 
37.4 
44.3 

0 

41.3 
41.2 
40.1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3.3 

4.8 

4.7 

4.9 

10.4 

19.1 

12.6 

13.0 

4.9 

7.6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$145.80 

110.40 

105.  30 

106.80 

0 
135.60 
118,50 
109.80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
$25.20 
32.10 
26.  .^2 
22.20 
39.90 
5H.  80 
(10.25 
54.00 
19.01 
24.18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
1,749.60 
1,324.80 
1,203.60 
1,281.60 

0 
1,627.20 
1,422.00 
1.317.60 

0 
0 
0 

O-fl 

0 

0-7-... 

0-6 

0-5 

0-4 - 

0-3 

0-2 

O-l --- 

0 

$2 

4 

62 

3,546 

15. 198 

52, 306 

9 

4 

55 

145 

$2 
4 

35 

198 

9,056 

4,742 

9 

1 

45 

38 

$302.40 

$i7' 

3.348 

6,142 

47. 564 

0 

3 

10 

107 

385.20 
318.24 
2fi6.40 

478.80 
705.60 

W-4    

723.00 

W-S    --- 

648.00 

W-2       

'.'•28, 12 

W-1 

290.16 

Total  officers 

71, 450 

44.601 

26.849 

267. 603 

71,321 

57, 191 

14, 130 

42.8 

12.3 

106.86 

43. 86 

1,282.32 

526,32 

Ei-0 

0 

0 

1.815 

3,395 

21, 266 

40.658 

496, 072 

345.891 

56,467 
103,804 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4,125 

40,658 

347. 156 

300.830 

47.072 
103,804 

0 

0 

1,815 

3.395 

17. 141 

0 

148. 916 

45.061 

9.395 
0 

13.646 

33, 795 

108.806 

227.889 

384,126 

410, 259 

89,682 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

64.9 
49.6 
65.8 
47.6 

41.0 
60.4 

0 

0 

3.1 

3.1 

4.6 

0 

6.7 

2.9 

4.0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

79.76 
60.70 
55.43 
40.80 

34.10 
39.30 

0 

0 

9.87 

8.41 

9.90 

0 

8.40 

3.60 

4.60 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

957. 12 
728.40 
665.16 
489.60 

409.20 
471.60 

0 

E-8 

0 

E_7                            

216 

342 

5,984 

29,615 

245,925 

149, 232 

19, 769 
48, 954 

216 

342 

2,036 

0 

15,011 

1,946 

507 
0 

118.44 

E-<J                                     .     .-- 

100.92 

E-5 - 

E-4 

3,948 

29,615 

230, 914 

147, 286 

19, 262 
48,954 

118.80 
0 

E-3        

100.80 

E-2             

43.20 

E-1  over  4  months  

54.00 

E-1  under  4  months 

0 

Total  enlisted -. 

1,069.368 

843.645 

225. 723 

1, 268, 103 

600,037 

479, 979 

20,058 

51.1 

4.9 

47.41 

7.41 

668.92 

88.82 

Grand  total 

1, 140, 818 

888,246 

252. 572 

1. 535, 706 

571.358 

637, 170 

34,188 

60.7 

6.7 

50.40 

11.28 

604.80 

135.36 

'  For  personnel  receiving  an  increaso. 
S. — 


A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
to  increase  the  rates  of  basic  pay  for  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 203(a)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Commissioned  officers 


"(a)  The  rates  of  monthly  basic  pay  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  within 
each  pay  grade  are  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing tables : 


"Pay  grade 

Years  of  service  computed  tinder  section  205 

2  or  less 

Over  2 

Overs 

Over  4 

Over  6 

Overs 

Over  10 

Over  12 

Over  14 

Over  16 

Over  18 

Over  20 

Over  22 

Over  26 

Over  30 

O-IO' 

$1,500.00 

1.380.00 

1,269  90 

1, 160. 10 

773.40 

676. 80 

579.90 

464.10 

386.70 

348.00 

$1,500.90 

1,382.10 

1, 272,  30 

1, 162. 80 

774.00 

680.40 

583.80 

473, 10 

424. 20 

366,30 

$1. 502. 10 

1. 384.  '20 

1, 274.  70 

1, 165.  50 

774.90 

6S4.00 

587.70 

481.  SO 

461. 40 

384.30 

$1, 503. 00 

1,386.30 

1,  277. 10 

1, 167. 90 

775.50 

687.60 

591.90 

533.10 

476. 70 

384.30 

$1, 503. 90 

1,388.40 

1, 279.  50 

1, 170.  60 

776.40 

691.20 

595,  80 

558.60 

486.90 

410. 10 

$1,  .504. 80 

1, 390. 80 

1,281.90 

1, 173. 30 

777.00 

694.  80 

599.  70 

579.00 

502.  20 

425.  40 

$1, 506.  00 

1, 392. 90 

1,  284,  30 

1,176,00 

777. 60 

698,  40 

640,  50 

609.  90 

528,  Oi") 

440,  70 

$1,506,90 

1,  395.  00 

1,  286.  70 

1. 178.  40 

778,50 

702.  00 

676.  50 

640,  50 

548,40 

456.00 

$1,506.90 

1, 397.  10 

1, 289. 10 

1. 181. 10 

779. 10 

748. 20 

707,  40 

666,30 

563.70 

476.  70 

$1,614.30 

1, 399.  20 

1.291.50 

1. 183,  80 

902. 10 

804.60 

738.00 

666.30 

563.  70 

476.  70 

$1,614.30 

1. 399.  20 

1,347.90 

1, 266. 00 

948.00 

850.80 

758. 40 

666,30 

563,  70 

476. 70 

$1, 722. 00 

1. 506.  90 

1, 399.  20 

1. 266. 00 

968.70 

876. 30 

758. 40 

666.30 

563.70 

476.70 

$1,7-22.00 

1. 506. 90 

1. 455.  60 

1.266.00 

1,025.10 

907.20 

758.40 

666.30 

563.70 

476.  70 

$1,829.70 

1. 614.  30 

1. 455.  60 

1, 266.  00 

1,112.10 

907.  20 

758. 40 

006, 30 

563,  70 

476.  70 

$1,829,70 

0-9 

0-8 

0-7 

1,61130 
1,455,60 

1,266.00 
l,UilO 

0-6 

0-5 

90;.20 

0-4 

758.40 

0-3« 

666.30 

0-2«.... 

O-l' 

563,(0 
478.70 

'"  While  servin?  a.s  Chairman  of  the  Joint  rhl>>fs  of  StafT.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Chief  of  Stall  of  the  .\ir  Force,  or  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  b'.isic  pay  for  thi?  Rrade  is  $2,019.30  regardless  of  cumulative  years  of 
service  computed  under  section  20.t  of  this  title. 


"2  Does  not  apply  to  commis.sioned  officers  who  have  l)een  credited  with  over  4  yean 
active  serv  ice  as  an  enlisted  member. 


"Commissioned  officers  who  have  been  credited  with  over  4  years'  active  service  as  an  enlisted  member 


"Pay  grade 

Years  of  service  computed  under  section  205 

Over  4 

Over  6 

Overs 

Over  10 

Over  12         Over  14 

Over  16 

Over    18 

Over  20 

Over  22 

Over  26 

Over  30 

0-3 

$533.10 
476.  70 
384.30 

$553.60 
4.86.90 
410.10 

$579.  00 
502.20 
425.40 

$609.90 
528.00 
440.70 

$640.50 
548.40 
456.00 

$666.30 
563.70 
476.  70 

$666.30 

$666.30 

$666.  30 
563.70 
476. 70 

$666. 30 
563.70 
476.  70 

$666.  30 
563.  70 
476.  70 

$666.30 
563.70 
476.70 

0-2 

563.  70 

563.70 

0-1 

476.  70            476. 70 

'Warrant  officers 


"Pay  grade 

Years 

Df  service  computed 

under  section  205 

2  or  less 

Over  2 

Over  3 

Over  4 

Over  6 

Over  8 

Over  10 

Over  12 

Over  14 

Over  16 

Over  18 

Over  20 

Over  22 

Over  26 

Over  30 

W-4          

$579. 00 
464.10 
405.90 
348.00 

$581.40 
465.30 
408.30 
349.50 

$583.20 
466.  .50 
410.  70 
351.00 

$.584.70 
4f«.  00 
41,3.  10 
352. 20 

$586.  .50 
469.20 
41.5.  50 
353.70 

$.588.00 
470.  40 
417.90 
369.00 

$589.80 
471.00 
420. 30 
384.30 

$591.30 
486.90 
435,  00 
399.90 

$593.10 
502.20 
450.90 
514.20 

$594.60 
517.50 
460.50 
430.50 

$609.90 
533.10 
481.80 
445.80 

$630.30 
553.50 
497. 10 
461.40 

$651.00 
573. 90 
517.50 
461.40 

$702. 00 
594. 60 
517.50 
461.40 

$702.00 
594.60 
517.50 
461.40 

W-3 

W-2 

W-l 
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"Pay  grade 


E-9. 
E-8- 
E-7- 
E-6. 
E-5. 
E-4- 
E-3. 
E-2. 
E-1. 


Years  of  service  computed  under  section  205 


2  or  less 


$323.70 
267.30 
225.00 
183.00 
164.80 
126.60 
117.30 


Over  2 


$325.20 
269.70 
225.30 
184. 50 
156.90 
126.60 
117.30 


Overs 


$326.70 
272. 10 
225.60 
194.70 
159.00 
126.60 
117.30 


Over  4 


$328.50 
274.50 
235.80 
210.00 
169,20 
126.60 
117.30 


Over  6 


$330.00 
276.90 
251.10 
220.50 
169.20 
126.60 
117.30 


Overs 


$374.10 
331.60 
287.10 
261.30 
220.50 
169,20 
126.60 
117.30 


Over  10 


$445.80 
384.30 
333.00 
297.30 
271.50 
220.50 
169.20 
126.60 
117.30 


Over  12 


$456.00 
394.50 
343.50 
312.60 
282.00 
220.50 
169.20 
126.60 
117.30 


Over  14 


$466.60 
405.00 
358.80 
322.80 
287.10 
220.50 
169.20 
126.60 
117.30 


Over  16 


$476. 70 
415.20 
369.00 
333.00 
287.10 
220.50 
169.20 
126.60 
117.30 


Over  18 


$486.90 
425.40 
379.20 
338.40 
287.10 
220.60 
169.20 
126.60 
117.30 


Over  20 


Over  22      Over  26 


$497.10 
435.60 
384.30 
338.40 
287.10 
220.50 
169.20 
126.60 
117.30 


$522.90 
461.40 
410. 10 
338.40 
287.10 
220.60 
169.20 
126.60 
117.30 


$573.90 
612.40 
461.40 
338.40 
287.10 
220.60 
169.20 
126.60 
117.30 


Over  30 


$573.90 
612.40 
46L40 
338.40 
287.10 
220.50 
169.20 
126.60,, 
117.30 


Estimated  cost  of  proposed  increases  in  basic 

pay  for  personnel  with  less  than  2  years 

of  service  '  {12  months) 
Active  duty  personnel: 

Basic  pay-- $571,358,  oou 

Officer  candidates: 

Basic  pay—- 6,487.000 

social   security 235.000 

Reenlistment  bonus,  termi- 
nal leave,  severance  pay, 
death   gratuity- 5,000.000 

social  security 20.  000,  000 

Total,  active  duty 603.080,000 


Reserve  personnel: 

Basic  pay 

Social  security- - 


70,  537,  000 
2,  500.  000 


Total,  reserve  personnel-      73. 037, 000 

Retired  personnel: 
Retirement    occtirrlng    after 
effective    date 25,000 

Total,  retired  personnel-  25,  000 


Total,     Department     of 

Defense 676, 142,  000 

Coast  Guard 10,000,000 

Public  Health   Service 3,500,000 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey-  150,  000 


Grand  total 689,792,000 

1  Including  personnel  with  more  than  2 
years  of  service  when  necessary  to  aline  the 
scales. 


[Prom   the   Journal    of   the   Armed   Forces, 

February  19651 
Moonlighting  Marines   Ominous  Symptom 

The  fact  that  thousands  of  Marine  Corps 
officers  and  enlisted  men  must  "moonlight" 
to  make  ends  meet — the  story  is  the  same  in 
all  other  services — is  s3raiptomatlc  of  a  sick- 
ness in  military  pay  scales,  according  to  Gen. 
Wallace  M.  Greene,  Jr. 

When  Commandant  Greene  and  the  other 
JCS  members  appear  before  congressional 
committees  during  the  weeks  immediately 
ahead,  they  will  be  questioned  closely  on  the 
"moonlighting"  aspect  of  financial  hardships 
and  inequities  being  encountered  by  Armed 
Forces  members. 

A  6.300-man  survey  reveals  that  23  percent 
of  Marine  Corps  enlisted  men — 32  percent  in 
the  Washington  area — are  holding  down  out- 
side jobs.  The  survey  shows  that  this  is  true 
for  3  percent  of  officers. 

"I  do  not  know  what  the  specific  answer 
to  the  pay  problem  is."  General  Greene  said 
In  an  interview,  "but  I  view  this  data  and 
other  evidence  as  clear  symptoms  that  some- 
thing is  seriously  wrong.  It's  as  if  a  patient 
had  a  fever  of  104.  The  doctor  might  not 
know  immediately  the  cause  and  treatment, 
but  he  surely  knows  that  there  is  an  illness 
which  must  be  treated." 

Commandant  Greene  noted  that  the  prob- 
lem of  retaining  skilled  NCO  technicians  is 
becoming  increasingly  acute.  "In  some 
areas,"  he  said,  "we  are  forced  to  maintain 
our  combat  readiness  with  only  40  to  50  per- 
cent of  our  requirements." 


As  one  possible  solution  to  this  NCO  re- 
tention problem.  General  Greene- Is  hopeful 
that  support  will  grow  for  a  variable  skills 
reenlistment  bonus.  Under  this  proposal, 
previously  advocated  by  Vice  Adm.  William 
R.  Smedberg  n,  US.  Navy  (retired),  former 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  an  enlisted  man 
in  a  hard-skill  area  would  receive  a  higher 
reenlistment    bonus— perhaps    as    much    as 

$6,000. 

General  Greene  believes  that  such  a  pro- 
gram would  bring  with  it  considerable  sav- 
ings to  the  Government  and  would  ease  the 
manning  problems  in  all  services. 

First  cruise  enlistments  in  the  corps.  Gen- 
eral Greene  reported,  are  "most  satisfactory. 
We  are  able  to  meet  oui  recruiting  quotas, 
and  the  low  attrition  rate  at  our  recruit  de- 
pots indicates  that  we  are  getting  good  men." 

The  problem  is,  however,  that  the  Marines 
are  falling  far  short  of  meeting  reenlistment 
quotas  for  these  young  men. 

The  corpswide  target  is  a  first  cruise  re-up 
rate  of  23  to  24  percent.  This  compares  with 
only  a  15  to  18  percent  rate  achieved  In  recent 
months. 

General  Greene,  who  has  taken  a  keen 
personal  interest  in  the  pay  plight  of  his 
men,  said  that  "moonlighting"  is  most  prev- 
alent among  officers  and  NCO's,  particularly 
the  latter,  who  wish  to  send  their  children 
to  college. 

"I  know  of  many  cases,"  he  said,  "where 
topnotch  NCO's  who  want  very  much  to 
remain  in  the  corps  are  leaving  us  to  accept 
much  higher  pay  in  Industry  because  they 
and  their  wives  feel  that  such  action  is  es- 
sential to  provide  adequately  for  their  chil- 
dren. This  hurts  the  most — to  lose  men  who 
want  to  stay  in  the  service." 

In  related  areas  of  military  morale.  Gen- 
eral Greene  has  been  forceful  in  supporting 
Secretary  McNamara's  drive  to  obtain  more 
military  family  housing.  The  Commandant 
also  has  urged  action  to  improve  medical  care 
for  all  military  people  and  their  families, 
active  and  retired. 

Lacking  the  staff  resources  of  the  other 
services,  the  Marines  are  not  making  any 
comprehensive  report  on  specific  actions  to 
Improve  the  military  pay  situation  in  the 
fighting  forces,  but  are  pursuing,  at  General 
Greene's  direction,  the  task  of  compiling  per- 
tinent data  that  will  be  of  great  potential 
value  to  the  Presidential  pay  panel  and  to 
congressional  committees. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  GREAT  MESSAGE 
ON  NATURAL  BEAUTY 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  comments  on  the  remark- 
able natural  beauty  message  the  Presi- 
dent sent  to  the  Congress  on  Monday.  I 
was  necessarily  absent  yesterday,  and  so 
was  not  able  to  make  my  comments  at 
that  time. 

The  President's  message  is  of  historic 
importance.  It  brings  recognition  from 
the  highest  level  of  Government  of  the 
crucial  importance  of  conservation  as  a 
national  issue  and  of  the  need  to  meet 
the  crisis  head  on. 


As  the  New  York  Times  editorialized 
this  morning: 

The  Nation  once  had  clean  and  beautiful 
rivers  but  they  are  rarities  today.  The 
problem  of  Impure  air  Is  as  close  as  the  next 
breath  you  take.  It  spares  nothing  and  no 
one.  Against  these  and  other  forms  of  ugli- 
ness, the  President  has  now  issued  an  in- 
spiring order  of  battle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial, from  the  February  9  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times,  be  printed  in  full  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
growth  of  technology  and  the  inevitable 
squeeze  on  our  resources  forced  by  popu- 
lation increase  indeed  demand  a  new 
conservation. 

Fortunately,  there  is  at  last  a  mae- 
spread  popular  demand,  as  well,  for  wise 
conservation  policy.  Now  most  people 
have  the  leisure  in  which  to  enjoy  the 
countryside,  and  the  knowledge  that  our 
cities  can  be  made  places  of  beauty. 

In  this  great  message,  the  growing 
popular  demand  for  wise  pohcy  has  fi- 
nally found  a  national  voice.  Only  the 
President  can  bring  together  the  scat- 
tered conservation  programs  and  policies 
of  our  Government,  and  can  provide  a 
national  perspective.  The  President's 
message  covers  at  least  four  major  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government. 
It  is  an  excellent  start  toward  a  united 
conservation  policy. 

The  crucial  importance  of  urban  con- 
servation is  a  key  idea  in  the  message. 
Not  only  clean  air  and  clean  water,  but 
also  ample  green  recreation  areas,  are 
necessary  to  truly  civilized  city  Ufe.  We 
have  begim  to  move  in  this  area.  The 
President  pledges  renewed  and  coordi- 
nated action. 

His  proposals  for  roadside  beauty  and 
investigation  of  new  ways  to  utilize 
junked  automobiles  will  find  wide  sup- 
port. ^     , 

His  legislative  proposals  on  water  pol- 
lution received  overwhelming  Senate  ap- 
proval when  Senate  bUl  4  was  passed  by 
a  vote  of  68  to  8. 

Federal  licensing  and  factory  inspec- 
tion authority  for  pesticide  production 
are  badly  needed. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  fighting  to 
save,  for  recreation,  the  clean,  spectacu- 
lar St.  Croix  River,  on  the  Minnesota- 
Wisconsin  boundary,  are  greatly  encoi^- 
aged  by  the  President's  proposals  for  the 
Potomac.  It  is  just  such  a  combination 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  action— of 
scenic  easement,  public  access  acquisi- 
tion, and  protective  zoning— that  our  bUl 
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to  establish  a  St.  Croix  National  Scenic 
Waterway  tS.  897)  proposes.  The  differ- 
ences between  the  two  rivers  make  quick 
action  on  the  bill  I  introduced,  with  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Mondale],  all  the  more  important. 

On  the  Potomac,  we  face  a  multimil- 
lion-dollar cleanup  job;  but  the  St.  Croix 
Is  the  last  really  clean  large  river  near  a 
metropolitan  area  in  the  Midwest.  Ac- 
tion now  can  preserve  this  river  before  it 
becomes  fouled. 

The  proposal  for  a  national  system  of 
hiking  trails  is  especially  close  to  my 
heart.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  (S.  622) 
to  provide  Federal  recognition  for  the 
Appalachian  Trail,  from  Maine  to 
Georgia.  I  shall  soon  propose  in  Wiscon- 
sin a  statewide  system  of  hiking  trails. 
The  route  for  one  trail,  across  the  north- 
ern tier  of  Wisconsin  counties,  from  Min- 
nesota to  Michigan,  largely  running 
through  county.  State,  and  national  for- 
est land,  has  already  been  marked  out. 

All  of  us  in  the  conservation  movement 
are  looking  foi-ward  eagerly  to  the  White 
House  conference  in  May.  The  selection 
of  Laurance  Rockefeller,  the  illustrious 
Chairman  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission,  as  confer- 
ence chairman  is  most  welcome.  The 
ORRRC  report,  as  it  is  called,  has  become 
the  indispensable  tool  of  all  those  who 
work  in  the  area  of  the  new  conserva- 
tion. I  am  conlident  the  conference  will 
prove  most  valuable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  for  Tuesday, 
February  9.  The  editorial  entitled  "The 
President's  Great  Message,"  expresses 
my  thoughts.  ] 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  Feb.  9, 

1965) 

The  President's  Great  Message 

President  Johnson's  great  congressional 
message  on  conservation  no  doubt  will  take 
its  place  among  the  state  papers  that  have 
shaped  and  fixed  national  policy  over  decades 
and  generations.  It  Is  a  declaration  of  na- 
tional purpose  that  surely  will  stir  appro- 
priate response  In  Congress,  In  State  legisla- 
tures, and  in  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people. 

We  have  already  gone  so  far  in  the  deface- 
ment of  our  environment  that  much  of  the 
task  has  become  that  of  restoration,  as  the 
President  points  out.  But  it  certainly  is  not 
beyond  the  means  of  our  society  to  make 
beauty  more  than  "Just  a  holiday  treat,"  but 
"a  part  of  our  daily  life,"  to  use  the  Presi- 
dent's words. 

Much  of  the  President's  message  deals  with 
programs  already  In  being,  but  It  serves  a 
xiseful  purpose  to  bring  the  references  to 
them  together  and  to  relate  them  to  each 
other  In  a  way  that  binds  them  Into  a  con- 
sistent national  program. 

The  land  acquisition  program  will  enrich 
the  life  of  every  area  of  the  country,  and 
this  region  will  be  particularly  pleased  to 
have  Assateague  Island  National  Seashore  in- 
cluded. Of  equally  great  local  Interest  Is  the 
reference  to  faulty  strip  and  sxu-face  mining 
practices  which  may  be  expanded  In  our  own 
vicinity  If  appropriate  steps  are  not  taken. 
The  highway  beautlflcatlon  program  will 
touch  every  part  of  the  country.  The  Presi- 
dential remarks  on  the  Nation's  great  rivers 
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will  hearten  citizens  fighting  to  preserve  the 
Hudson  In  New  York,  the  St.  Croix  In  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin,  and  other  streams.  The 
President  surely  is  right  in  saying  that  the 
"time  has  also  come  to  identify  and  preserve 
free  flowing  stretches  of  our  great  scenic 
rivers  before  growth  and  development  make 
the  beauty  of  the  unspoiled  waterway  a 
memory."  The  President's  proposals  for  the 
Potomac  area  will  excite  the  Interest  of  this 
whole  region,  and  his  objectives  for  this  wa- 
tershed are  well  put:  "Clean  up  the  river," 
"protect  Its  natural  beauties,"  "provide  ade- 
quate recreational  facilities."  and  "complete 
the  presently  authorized  George  Washington 
Memorial  Parkway."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  review  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  will  have  the  same  multi- 
faceted  approach,  mingling  all  the  many 
values  of  the  stream  and  its  watershed  and 
not  falling  Into  the  single  piu-pose  plans  of 
the  Army  Engineers. 

The  message  deals  with  air  and  water  pol- 
lution in  a  comprehensive  way  and  promises 
Federal  progress  toward  remedial  measures 
that  have  always  had  hard  sledding  on  the 
Hill. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Natural 
Beauty,  which  will  meet  next  May,  ought  to 
be  a  great  fonxm  at  which  national  sentiment 
can  be  assembled  behind  the  Presidential 
purpose.  Each  of  five  specific  areas  of  In- 
quiry will  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  Individ- 
ual groups  struggling  alone  to  preserve  some 
aspect  of  national  beauty.  It  is  good  that 
the  conference  Is  to  look  into  the  problems 
of  automobile  junkyards,  underground  In- 
stallation of  utility  transmission  lines,  the 
relation  between  taxation  and  conservation. 
Federal  assistance  to  the  States,  and  national 
tree  planting  programs. 

The  President  has  made  an  eloquent  and 
moving  appeal  to  the  Nation  to  "rebuild  and 
reclaim  the  beauty  we  Inherited,"  and  we 
hope  that  appeal  will  be  heard  and  acted 
upon.  In  Congress,  In  State  legislatures,  and 
in  local  governments. 


Exhibit  1 

[From  the  New  York    (N.Y.)    Times, 

Feb.  9.  1965] 

America  the  Beautiftji,? 

President  Johnson's  message  on  beauty, 
both  natural  and  manmade,  draws  the  Issue 
sharply.  Is  this  country  going  to  be  Amer- 
ica the  beautiful  or  God's  own  Junkyard? 

The  outcome  is  In  doubt.  As  of  now,  the 
United  States  Is  losing  to  the  forces  of  ugli- 
ness. There  are  fewer  good-looking  new 
buildings  being  constructed  in  most  cities 
than  there  are  handsome  old  landmarks  be- 
ing torn  down.  The  suburban  sprawl  pro- 
duces vast  groups  of  Identical  little  houses 
which  look  as  If  they  were  all  stamped  out  of 
a  monstrous  machine  by  a  mindless  idiot. 

The  Nation  once  had  clean  and  beautiful 
rivers,  but  they  are  rarities  today.  The 
problem  of  Impure  air  Is  as  close  as  the  next 
breath  you  take.  It  spares  nothing  and  no 
one.  Against  these  and  other  forms  of  ugli- 
ness, the  President  has  now  Issued  an  In- 
spiring order  of  battle. 

Mr.  Johnson  proposes  to  continue  and  to 
extend  In  many  useful  ways  the  protection 
of  woodlands,  wildlife  and  natural  beauty 
begun  60  years  ago  under  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
He  also  calls  for  "a  new  conservation"  that 
will  encompass  ovu-  manmade  urban  envi- 
ronment. He  is  probably  the  first  President 
to  tell  Americans  they  should  "salvage  the 
beauty  and  charm  of  our  cities."  The  steps 
he  urges  In  this  direction  are  modest,  but  he 
has  promised  to  recommend  additional  meas- 
ures in  a  forthcoming  message. 

The  central  weakness  in  the  national  effort 
to  combat  ugliness  Is  that  the  problems  are 
so  diverse  and  many  sided.  What  Is  every- 
body's business  too  often  becomes  nobody's 
business.    For  that  very  reason,  the  most  im- 


portant fact  about  the  President's  message  l* 
that  he  sent  it  at  all. 

In  so  doing,  he  has  provided  the  public  with 
a  proper  sense  of  underlying  coherence  In  the 
diffuse  struggle  to  create  beauty  In  our  man- 
made  environment  and  to  defend  It  In  ouj 
natural  environment.  By  defining  Govern- 
menfs  responsibility,  he  stimulates  a  new 
awareness  of  the  responsibilities  of  Individ- 
uals  and  interest  groups.  The  White  House 
Conference  on  Natural  Beauty  which  he  baa 
scheduled  for  May  will  also  help  in  the  long 
and  arduous  effort  to  rescue  the  physical  ap. 
pearance  of  this  country  from  the  mess  that 
man  has  been  making  of  It. 


TOWARD  ENDING  RELIANCE  ON  THE 
MILITARY  DRAFT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
fense message  sent  to  Congress  last 
month  Includes  the  news  that  this  year 
the  Department  of  Defense  will  go  ahead 
with  its  special  training  enlistment  pro- 
gram. 

I  welcome  this  news  as  an  indication 
that  ways  are  already  being  found  to 
reduce  our  reliance  on  the  inequitable 
and  outmoded  draft  system.  The  special 
training  enlistment  program  has  as  its 
purpose  the  physical  and  educational  re- 
habilitation of  men  who  fail  in  their  first 
attempt  to  meet  service  requirements.  It 
will  aim  to  correct  physical  deficiencies 
in  6  months,  thus  qualifying  many  thou- 
sands of  volunteers  who  otherwise  would 
be  turned  down  each  year.  According  to 
the  President's  message,  a  pilot  plan  will 
involve  about  10,000  men  in  1965,  and 
will  establish  "how  many  of  these  yjung 
men  can  be  upgraded  so  as  to  qualify 
for  service." 

I  hope  that  this  program,  after  hitting 
several  snags  last  year,  will  be  given  a 
full  and  fair  trial.  It  is  a  sensible  alter- 
native to  continuing  to  turn  down  men 
who  want  to  be,  and  who  can  be,  good 
soldiers,  while  arbitrarily  interrupting 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  others  who  view 
their  time  in  the  armed  services  as  noth- 
ing more  than  a  piece  of  bad  luck. 

This  is  only  one  method  by  which  our 
military-manpower  needs  can  be  met  in 
a  more  rational  fashion.  There  are  oth- 
ers which  remain  to  be  explored.  An 
article  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal's  Pen- 
tagon reporter,  William  Beecher,  pub- 
lished in  the  National  Guardsman  maga- 
zine for  January  1965,  concludes  with  the 
statement  that  the  study  will  probably 
do  away  with  the  present  draft  system. 

The  only  obstacle — 

He  writes — 

Is  the  added  cost  of  raising  pay  and  Incen- 
tives enough  to  attract  a  volunteer  force. 

"The  peacetime  draft  appears  headed 
for  an  early  retirement,"  begins  Mr. 
Beecher's  article;  and  his  discussion  of 
the  alternatives  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
formative yet  published.  He  points  out 
that  the  special  training  enlistment  pro- 
gram— STEP — is  regarded  by  many  in 
the  Defense  Department  as  an  opportu- 
nity for  not  only  saving  considerable 
money  over  the  long  run,  but  also  im- 
proving the  morale  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Beecher's  article  beljrinted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

rProm   the   National    Guardsman,    January 
'*  1965] 

Is  the  Draft  Doomed? 
(By  William  Beecher) 
fNoTE— William  Beecher,  Massachusetts 
bom  (Harvard  1955,  M.S.,  Columbia  1956). 
^rved  a  1956  active  duty  hitch  as  an  ROTC 
nroduced  second  lieutenant,  now  Is  a  captain 
In  the  US  Army  Reserve.  A  newsman  on  the 
St  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  1956-59,  and  with 
Pairchild  Publications  in  Washington,  1959- 
60  he  has  been  with  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
since  I960,  covering  the  Defense  Department 
beat.) 

The  peacetime  draft  appears  headed  for  an 
early  retirement.  Although  forced  conscrip- 
tion into  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  dates  back  to  the  Civil  War,  it  was 
not  until  the  nonwar,  nonpeace  cold  war  pe- 
riod following  the  Korean  conflict  that  the 
wartime  draft  was  pressed  into  peacetime 
duty  full  time. 

The  draft,  historically,  never  has  been  very 
popular.  Army  units  had  to  be  diverted  from 
the  battlefield  in  the  Civil  War  to  put  down 
draft  riots  in  New  York  City.  In  recent  years, 
critics  of  the  draft  have  been  legion,  and 
their  strength  seems  to  be  growing.  Their 
ranks  include  Inductees  plucked  out  of  good 
jobs  while  buddies  continue  In  civilian  life, 
educators  and  businessmen  upset  about  the 
unsettling  effect  on  young  men  waiting  for 
the  ax  to  fall  sometime  between  their  18th 
and  26th  birthdays,  mothers,  sweethearts,  and 
even  venerable  lawmakers  in  Washington. 

The  whole  question  managed  to  get  caught 
up  in  the  recent  presidential  campaign — with 
Republicans  and  Democrats  eagerly  straining 
to  outdo  each  other  in  denouncing  the  draft. 
The  GOP  candidate.  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water,  charged  the  Johnson  administration 
"uses  the  outmoded  and  unfair  military  draft 
system  for  social  schemes  as  well  as  military 
objectives.  Republicans  will  end  this  draft 
altogether,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  that  I 
promise  you." 

The  Defense  Department  Immediately  re- 
torted that  the  draft  is  used  only  for  "direct 
military  needs"  and  added:  "We  are  glad  to 
know  the  Republican  candidate  agrees  with 
the  administration  that  the  draft  should  be 
ended  as  soon  as  possible.  The  fact  is  that 
more  than  4  months  ago  President  Johnson 
directed  a  study  to  reach  this  result.  The 
study  will  be  completed  In  April." 

President  Johnson,  of  course,  is  not  com- 
mitted to  ending  the  draft.  He  could,  be- 
tween the  time  he  receives  the  Pentagon's 
reconmiendatlons  and  the  expiration  of  the 
draft  law,  decide  to  keep  things  pretty  much 
as  they  are,  or  reform  them  somewhat.  No 
one  in  Washington,  however,  would  be  sur- 
prised if  he  kills  the  draft  outright  (or  puts 
It  Into  cold  storage)  after  the  law  expires 
In  June,  1967.  The  largest  single  obstacle: 
the  Immense  cost  anticipated  for  maintain- 
ing a  wholly  volunteer  Defense  Establishment 
of  current  proportions,  reckoned  by  some  to 
run  several  extra  billions  each  year. 

Just  how  many  billions  Is  to  be  determined. 
Since  last  spring  a  30-man  Pentagon  task 
force  working  under  William  Gorham,  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  as- 
sisted by  personnel  from  the  Census  Bureau, 
Selective  Service  Headquarters,  the  National 
Guard  and  the  Reserves,  and  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  has  been  laboring  to  come  up  with 
a  series  of  options — together  with  price  tags 
for  each — that  would  allow  the  President  to 
maintain  a  large  standing  Army  backed  by 
sizable  Reserve  forces  over  the  next  10  years 
either  without  the  draft,  or  with  a  substan- 
tially rejlggered  conscription  policy. 

The  group  has  reviewed  all  known  lltera- 
tiu-e  on  the  question,  has  studied  the  experi- 
ences of  Canada  and  Great  Britain  which  no 


longer  use  conscription,  and  has  conducted 
special  surveys  of  thousands  of  men,  in  serv- 
ice and  out,  to  determine  their  attitudes 
toward  military  service,  why  they  Joined, 
why  they  stayed  In  or  left,  what  benefits 
would  sufficiently  sweeten  active  duty  or  Re- 
serve service  to  attract  and  hold  more  men. 
(Meantime,  It's  been  reported  that  Australia, 
which  has  let  Its  Regular  Forces  dwindle  to 
the  vanishing  point.  Is  considering  revival 
of  the  draft  In  light  of  Indonesian-Malaysian 
quarrels  and  the  Red  threat  elsewhere  In 
southeast  Asia,  which  Is  uncomfortably  close 
to  home. — EorroR.) 

GIVEN  TOP  PRIORPTT 

The  effort  Is  a  rather  awesome  one  and 
has  received  top  priority  from  the  adminis- 
tration. For,  since  it's  clear  that  America 
win  have  to  keep  a  mammoth  force  under 
arms  for  the  foreseeable  future,  many  offi- 
cials feel  It's  time  that  this  force  cease  its 
heavy  reliance  on  the  Increasingly  criticized 
draft  system. 

The  fire  of  critics  has  been  directed  for  the 
most  part  at  allegedly  unfair  draft  deferment 
policies.  Some  claim  the  rich  are  favored 
because  they  can  afford  to  stay  In  college 
and  graduate  schools  beyond  the  maximum 
draft  age  of  26.  Others  assert  the  poor  are 
favored  because  they  tend  to  marry  early 
and  married  men  were  added  to  the  already 
large  deferred  list  a  couple  of  years  ago  by 
the  late  President  Kennedy. 

Actually,  because  of  dwindling  draft  needs 
at  the  very  time  when  the  postwar  baby 
boom  Is  reaching  age  and  Industry  Is  having 
trouble  absorbing  all  the  youngsters  ready 
to  join  the  Job  market,  oiUy  roughly  10 
percent  of  draft  age  young  men  are  being 
Inducted  into  the  Army — the  only  service 
which  today  relies  on  conscription  for  part 
of  its  needs. 

Many  men  Join  up  (1)  to  choose  the  serv- 
ice of  their  liking,  and  (2)  to  determine 
the  timing  of  their  military  duty.  And  this 
leads  to  stlU  another  reason  for  criticism 
of  the  draft:  the  5-year  period  of  uncertain- 
ty between  registration  at  age  18  and  average 
induction  at  23  has  a  Jarring  effect  on  thou- 
sands of  yoimg  men  and  their  civilian  career 
plans.  (Statistics  do  not  yet  bear  out  the 
alarm,  expressed  at  the  time  deferment  was 
conferred  on  married  men,  that  droves  of 
youngsters  would  rush  to  the  marriage  bu- 
reau, perhaps  prematurely,  to  avoid  military 
service.  In  his  own  characteristically  dry, 
Hoosler  way,  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  with 
more  than  twoscore  years  of  draft  experience 
behind  his  observation,  had  philosophized  to 
a  gathering  of  guardsmen:  "Anybody  that 
gets  married  to  get  out  of  service,  it's  prob- 
ably Just  as  well  that  you  found  out  ahead 
of  time.") 

Already  one  step  has  been  taken  to  relieve 
the  uncertainty  for  some,  at  least.  In  the 
past,  men  registered  for  the  draft  at  18  but 
were  not  examined  until  they  were  called, 
often  years  later.  Now  all  will  be  examined 
at  registration  time  and  told  whether  they 
qualify  or  not. 

TASK  FORCE  SEEKS  ANSWERS 

But,  In  Itself,  that  falls  a  great  deal  short 
of  what  Is  wanted  and  needed.  In  search  of 
some  answers  to  the  many  problems  posed 
by  the  draft,  the  Pentagon  task  force  has.  In 
effect,  been  asked  these  basic  questions:  (1) 
Can  the  United  States  drop  the  draft?  Un- 
der what  circumstances?  When?  (2)  If  that 
cannot  be  done,  what  changes  In  the  present 
draft  system  can  be  made  to  reduce  In- 
equities and  decrease  reliance  on  the  draft 
by  making  military  careers  more  desirable? 

To  compound  the  problem — as  If  It  weren't 
difficult  enough  already— the  task  force  was 
asked  to  project  Its  thinking  10  years  hence, 
whereas  the  Defense  Department  scarcely 
ventures  beyond  5  years  Into  the  Tuture  In 
force  level  planning  and  weapons  develop- 
ment programing.  Thus  the  task  force  will 
come   up  with  different   programs  for   ap- 


proximately the  same  total  force  level  as  at 
present — about  2.700,000  men  on  active  duty 
and  another  million  or  so  In  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserves.  It  will  come  up  with 
alternative  programs  based  on  appreciably 
smaller — and  larger — force  mixes. 

For  one  thing,  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  further  substitute  civilian  help  In  non- 
combat  military  assignments — such  as  more 
civilians  In  military  kitchens,  doing  every- 
thing from  cooking  to  KP. 

One  Interesting  phase  of  the  study  is  an 
attempt  to  determine  what  would  happen  to 
the  nimiber  of  volunteers  if  the  draft  were 
dropped  and  military  benefits — pay,  housing, 
etc.— were  left  unchanged.  The  first-blush 
reaction  Is  that  the  number  of  volunteers 
would  decline  markedly.  Without  the  fear 
of  the  draft  and  without  any  special  Induce- 
ments beyond  those  now  offered,  men  would 
be  expected  to  stay  away  in  droves. 

Thus,  there's  almost  universal  agreement 
that  many  Incentives  would  have  to  be  added 
to  make  active  and  reserve  duty  more  attrac- 
tive. 

Money  Is  one  obvious  avenue  being  ex- 
plored. Salaries  can  be  boosted  up  and  down 
the  line  to  correspond  more  favorably  with 
what's  available  In  civilian  Ife.  There's  even 
some  thought  to  paying  certain  specialists 
more  in  military  service  than  they  could  get 
outside,  the  thinking  being  that  once  the 
Goverimient  has  Invested  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars  Into  giving  a  man  very  special 
training — say  In  nuclear  propulsion  engineer- 
ing— It  would  be  cheaper  to  pay  him  enough 
to  keep  him  rather  than  have  to  repeat  this 
large  training  expenditure  on  a  replacement. 
Thought  also  Is  being  given  to  substantial 
cash  bonuses,  both  for  enlistment  and  re- 
enlistment. 

The  draft  chief,  himself,  appears  highly 
skeptical  that  more  money  would  stlmtilate 
enlistments.  Last  fall,  General  Hershey  told 
the  National  Guard  Association  of  the  United 
States  that  the  Regular  Forces  hadn't  been 
able  to  enlist  as  many  men  In  any  single 
month  since  the  October  1963,  pay  raise,  as 
they  had  In  August  before  the  raise. 

But  a  lot  of  nonmonetary  Inducements  are 
also  being  scrutinized.  Thought  is  being 
given  to  a  substantial  expansion  of  the 
Army's  so-called  guaranteed  training  pro- 
gram for  all  the  services.  If  a  man  scores 
high  enough  In  preliminary  tests  he  woiild 
be  "guaranteed"  to  receive  military  training 
In  one  of  three  specialities,  depending  on  the 
service's  existing  needs. 

There  Is  also  a  possibility  of  military-paid 
vocational  training  In  top  clvUlan  trade 
schools,  either  before  or  during  service.  Thus 
if  a  man  wanted  to  learn  a  difficult  trade — 
as  an  electrician  or  plvmaber  or  aircraft  me- 
chanic—he could  get  the  best  education 
available,  plus  a  lot  of  excellent  on-the-job 
experience,  by  signing  up  with  his  local  re- 
cruiter for  such  a  program. 

This  could  well  be  linked  with  a  reserve 
program,  so  that  If  a  man  decided  not  to 
make  a  career  of  the  service,  he  could  pur- 
sue the  same  field  in  civilian  life  and  fulfill 
his  military  obligation  In  a  local  National 
Guard  or  Reserve  unit. 

Another  thought:  a  new  version  of  the  GI 
bill  might  be  employed  to  attract  men  de- 
sirous of  earning  a  full  education  after  com- 
pleting service. 

More  likely,  however,  would  be  a  vast  ex- 
pansion of  the  so-caUed  Holloway  plan  now 
used  by  the  Navy  for  many  of  Its  commis- 
sioned officers.  A  carefully  selected  number 
of  applicants  are  picked  each  year  and  given 
a  4-year  education  at  a  fine  university  of 
their  choice;  they  thereafter  are  committed 
to  serve  4  vears  of  active  service. 

This  approach.  If  broadened  to  cover  all 
the  services,  would  meet  officer  requirements 
unfilled  by  the  service  academies,  it's  gen- 
erally thought.  But  either  the  GI  bUl  or 
the  4-and-4  plan  would  be  terribly  expensive. 
The  latter  would  have  the  benefit  of  at- 
tempting to  keep  men  after  their  first  hitch; 
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under  the  GI  bill  approach,  lots  of  men 
would  hardly  be  able  to  wait  to  get  out  so 
they  could  start  their  college  educations. 

If  the  draft  Is  suddenly  ditched,  the  impact 
soon  would  be  felt  by  the  Guard.  At  present 
many  young  men,  with  the  draft  breathing 
down  their  necks,  take  a  short  4-  to  10- 
month  special  Army  tour  in  a  military  occu- 
pational specialty  of  their  choice  and  then 
return  to  the  hometown  unit  to  finish  their 
obligation  while  pursuing  further  education 
or  starting  their  civilian  career.  Knowledge- 
able military  planners  feel  that  without  the 
pressure  of  the  draft,  many  of  these  men 
simply  would  skip  military  service. 

Of  course,  if  military  life  were  made  much 
more  attractive  to  volunteers,  there  would  be 
created  a  pool  of  men  finishing  one,  two,  or 
more  tours  who  for  some  reason — perhaps  a 
man's  wife  can't  stand  pulling  up  stakes 
every  3  or  4  years — would  return  to  private 
life.  These  would  be  ripe  for  enlistment 
Into  the  Reserve  forces.  If  the  Inducements 
were  made  appealing  enough.  Better  pay  is 
being  considered — though  this  likely  would 
do  no  more  than  match  Improved  active  duty 
salary  scales. 

Handsome  reenlistment  bonuses  of  $300 
for  each  3-year  tour,  payable  $100  a  year,  are 
being  considered  seriously  for  use  in  retain- 
ing men  once  they've  Joined  the  Reserves. 

Thought  also  is  being  devoted  to  shorter 
tours — as  short  as  the  3-month  summer 
vacation — to  teach  men  military  basics,  to  be 
supplemented  In  subsequent  Guard  training. 

GUARD    INCLUDED    IN    ATTITUDE    SURVEY 

But  to  really  tailor  benefits  to  desires,  the 
Pentagon  is  sponsoring  a  series  of  surveys  of 
men.  In  and  out  of  uniform,  to  get  their 
views  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  military  life  and  what  inducements  might 
encourage  them  to  make  careers  of  active 
service  or  to  stay  In  a  Reserve  force  for  20 
years  or  more. 

Five  surveys  have  been  undertaken  to 
canvass  a  representative  sampling  of  men  In 
the  following  categories:  applicants  for  mili- 
tary service:  officers,  noncoms,  and  enlisted 
men  on  active  duty;  reservists;  veterans,  and 
men  who  for  one  reason  or  another  never 
have  had  any  military  service. 

All  of  the  questionnaires,  which  run  several 
pages  each,  seek  to  determine  such  basic  In- 
formation as  age,  education,  family  and  com- 
munity environment,  and  experience.  Each 
also  asks  this  key  question:  Which  three  of 
the  following  things  would  be  most  Impor- 
tant to  you  in  choosing  a  career? 

(a)  Chances  for  further  training  and 
learning  job  skills. 

(b)  Retirement  plan,  medical  plan,  fringe 
benefits. 

(c)  Chances  for  advancement. 

(d)  Steady,  secure  work. 

(e)  Interesting  work. 

(f)  Pay. 

( g )  Highly  respected  Job. 

(h)  Freedom  to  do  job  the  way  I  think 
best. 

(1)   Chances  to  be  a  leader. 

If  the  majority  of  those  surveyed  seemed 
most  Interested  in  pay,  security,  and  fringe 
benefits,  that  would  tell  the  Pentagon  some- 
thing rather  meaningful  in  terms  of  the  cost- 
ly requirements  for  an  all-volunteer  Military 
Establishment.  The  answer  would  turn  out 
a  lot  less  expensive  If  many  placed  such 
things  as  leadership,  advancement,  and  re- 
spect high  on  their  lists. 

Interestingly,  after  seeing  how  men  woiild 
rank  such  job  benefits,  those  on  active  duty 
also  were  asked  to  consider  the  civilian  job 
they  most  likely  would  land  if  they  left  serv- 
ice, and  asked  to  compare  their  military  as- 
signment with  this  possible  job  for  each  of 
these  categories.  Thus:  Would  pay  be  better 
or  the  same  in  each?  How  about  chances  for 
leadership,  advancement? 

The  active  duty  questionnaire  delves  Into 
detail  about  how  many  civilian  jobs  were 
held,  how  happy  men  were  on  their  last  Job, 


how  good  a  job  they  might  reasonably  expect 
to  land  and  keep  if  they  left  service. 

The  one  to  applicants  for  service  asked 
pointblank:  If  there  had  been  no  draft  and 
you  did  not  have  any  military  obligation  at 
all.  do  you  think  you  would  now  be  trying  to 
enlist?  If  you  now  had  a  satisfactory  Job, 
would  you  be  here? 

The  questionnaire  to  guardsmen  and 
reservists  seeks  to  find  out  the  attitude  of 
employers  to  their  part-time  military  duty. 
(Do  you  get  paid  leave  for  2-week  training 
period?)  It  seeks  to  find  out  the  time 
spent  driving  to  and  from  drills  and  what 
aspects  of  Reserve  activity  are  most  bother- 
some. Perhaps  most  important  is  a  question 
on  which  of  the  following  would  most  In- 
fluence the  man  to  serve  In  a  Reserve  force: 

(a)  Increased  drill  pay. 

(b)  Promotion  when  eligible. 

(c)  Civilian  education  benefits. 

(d)  Shorter  training  hoiu-s. 

(e)  Less  annual  training. 

(f)  Improved  training. 

(g)  If  the  man  was  convinced  that  his 
services  were  really  needed. 

(h)   Increased  retirement  benefits. 

(I)  If  given  reenlistment  bonus  of  $100  for 
each  year  of  service. 

Vets  were  asked  why  they  first  joined, 
whether  they  liked  active  duty,  whether  they 
found  the  experience  valuable,  whether  they 
joined  a  Reserve  unit.  They  also  were  asked 
whether  they  would  be  Induced  to  join  a 
Reserve  unit:  If  drill  pay  was  as  much  as  or 
more  than  their  dally  civilian  earnings?  If 
they  would  get  a  $100  bonus  each  year?  If 
they  were  promised  training  in  something 
that  would  be  useful  in  civilian  life?  Or,  if 
they  could  get  a  commission? 

Nonvets  were  asked  a  series  of  similar  ques- 
tions. If  there  were  no  draft,  and  you  had 
no  military  obligation,  they  were  asked, 
would  you  volunteer  for  active  duty  If:  Mili- 
tary pay  was  the  same  as  civilian  pay? 
Much  higher?  You  got  a  $1,000  enlistment 
bonus?  The  minimum  tour  for  the  service 
of  your  choice  were  1  year  shorter  than  at 
present?  You  were  guaranteed  training  in 
a  skill  useful  in  civilian  life?  You  were  sent 
to  a  civilian  school  or  college  at  Government 
expense  before  or  during  active  service?  You 
could  qualify  for  officer's  training? 

Answers  still  were  coming  In  on  some  of 
these  surveys  as  this  article  was  written. 
The  Pentagon  hopes  to  have  collated  all  this 
material  by  the  end  of  this  month  (January) 
so  It  can  forward  Its  recommendations  to 
the  White  House  on  schedule. 

"STEP"  INITIATED 

But  even  before  any  end-the-draft  package 
Is  presented  to  the  President,  plans  already 
are  far  along  toward  testing  one  new  pro- 
cedure that  would  tend  to  reduce  reliance  on 
the  draft  in  the  Army. 

The  new  program  is  called  the  special 
training  enlistment  program  (STEP)  by  Its 
formulators  and  the  "Moron  Corps"  by  some 
detractors.  Its  aim  Is  to  provide  corrective 
help  to  thousands  of  volunteers  who  other- 
wise would  fall  to  meet  the  Army's  standards 
because  of  physical  or  educational  deficien- 
cies. 

Last  year  the  Army  had  to  draft  74,387  men 
to  fill  its  requirements  but  turned  down  94,- 
825  volunteers  because,  for  one  of  a  variety 
of  reasons,  they  didn't  come  up  to  snuflf.  The 
bulk  of  the  rejectees  failed  to  achieve  high 
enough  scores  on  intelligence-aptitude  tests. 

Under  the  STEP  program  a  physical  un- 
derweight will  be  fed  an  enriched  diet  de- 
signed to  fill  out  his  baggy  pants,  while  a 
mental  underweight  will  be  fed  a  special  edu- 
cational fare  designed  to  fill  knowledge  and 
comprehension  gaps  in  his  cranium. 

The  experimental  effort  is  meant  to  come 
up  wlth,a  technique  for  Increasing  the  sup- 
ply of  volunteers  to  meet  the  lower  aptitude 
enlisted  man  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Other  programs,  such  as  those  mentioned 
above,  would  fill  the  higher  aptitude  enlisted 


man  and  offlcer  corps  requirements  If  the 
draft  were  dumped. 

Originally  the  program  was  to  have  gotten 
underway  this  month  (January)  with  the 
first  batch  of  250  substandard  recruits  de- 
scending on  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  for 
physical  and  mental  building-up.  According 
to  the  plan,  during  successive  weeks  and 
months  the  training  operation  would  expand 
to  take  In  as  many  as  11,700  recruits  at  a 
time,  training  a  total  of  60,000  men  over  the 
projected  3-year  test  period. 

But  In  mid-October,  the  Senate  and  House 
Appropriations  Committees  decided  that  they 
had  better  take  a  close  look  at  this  con- 
troversial new  program  before  It  got  imder- 
way.  Since  a  supplemental  appropriation 
will  be  needed  for  STEP,  the  Pentagon  de- 
cided the  better  part  of  valor  called  for 
delaying  the  start  of  the  program  imtll  It 
passed  muster  on  Capitol  Hill.  At  most.  It's 
expected,  this  will  mean  only  a  brief  delay. 

PHYSICAL,    MENTAL,    REMEDIAL    TRAINING 

STEP  Is  aimed  at  qualifying  for  service 
volunteers  whose  physical  disabilities  can  be 
corrected  in  about  6  weeks  or  whose  educa- 
tional deficiencies  can  be  overcome  in  6 
months. 

Thus  a  man  with  bad  teeth  can  expect 
extensive  dental  treatment:  a  man  with  a 
hernia,  an  operation;  a  man  with  an  over- 
weight problem,  weeks  of  low-calorie  dieting 
(the  Army  thinks  It  can  slice  off  a  pound  a 
day  for  6  weeks).  If,  after  successful  treat- 
ment, the  recruit  is  otherwise  qualified  for 
regular  military  training,  he  will  be  shipped 
to  some  other  training  post  to  mix  with  other 
recruits. 

A  second  and  larger  group  of  recruits  will 
require  more  lengthy  handling.  These  will 
be  men  who  scored  between  15  and  30  per- 
cent on  the  Armed  Forces  qualification  test; 
In  time  of  war  the  Army  has  taken  enlistees 
scoring  as  low  as  10  percent,  but  In  peace- 
time it  requires  recruits  to  score  31  percent 
or  higher.  A  man  scoring  15  to  30  on  this 
test  is  thought  to  have  the  equivalent  of  at 
least  a  sixth-grade  education;  in  some  cases 
he  actually  may  have  been  graduated  from 
high  school  or  even  college.  (For  example. 
Heavyweight  Champion  Ca.ssius  Clay,  a  high 
school  grad,  failed  in  two  tries  to  pass  the 
test  after  being  drafted.  Army  psychologists, 
who  witnessed  the  second  attempt,  say  he 
was  trying.) 

For  these  men,  the  daily  schedule  should 
read  something  like  this: 

Up  at  5  a.m.  Clean-up,  self  and  sleeping 
area;  calisthenics;  breakfast  at  6  a.m.;  police 
barracks  area  and  work  on  personal  equip- 
ment; classes  from  7:30  until  11:30  a.in.; 
lunch:   basic  training.  12:30  to  4:30. 

Because  of  the  time  taken  from  regular 
military  work  for  nonmilitary  classes,  the 
recruits  will  spend  14  weeks  in  basic  com- 
bat training  instead  of  the  usual  8  weeks. 

Plans  call  for  1  civilian  teacher  for  every 
20  to  25  soldiers,  comparing  very  favorably 
with  civilian  ratios.  Classes  will  be  in  Eng- 
lish grammar  and  reading  comprehension, 
mathematics,  basic  science,  and  social 
studies.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  thor- 
oughly screen  each  student  so  that  If  a  man 
Is  prepared  for  high-school-level  English  but 
only  seventh-grade  arithmetic,  he  will  be 
placed  In  the  proper  classes  refiectlng  these 
needs. 

After  14  weeks  of  this  combined  military- 
civilian  training,  the  recruits  will  be  given 
a  battery  of  seven  Army  aptitude  tests  de- 
signed to  show  which  military  specialty  each 
man  is  best  suited  for.  The  men  must  score 
90  points  out  of  a  possible  130  in  each  of 
3  tests  to  be  considered  ready  for  advanced 
training,  as  for  example  to  Fort  Sill,  Okla., 
to  become  cannoneers. 

The  rest  will  be  either  recycled  through 
the  14-week  program  or  sent  on  to  special 
advanced  training  with  supplemental  class- 
work  in  areas  where  they  have  not  yet  come 
up   to  standard.     The  total  training  cycle 
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Is  meant  to  take  no  more  than  6  months, 
with  successful  graduates  going  on  to  serve 
the  balance  of  their  3-year  enlistments  In 
Regular  Army  units  tlu-oughout  the  world. 
They  will  wear  no  special  insignia  Indicat- 
ing their  graduation  from  STEP. 

Some  Defense  Department  and  Army  offi- 
cials are  quite  enthusiastic  about  the  pro- 
gram. "Shouldn't  we  accept  some  responsi- 
bility to  help  people  meet  oiu-  standards 
instead  of  turning  around  and  drafting  peo- 
ple who  don't  want  to  come  into  the  serv- 
ice?" asks  one  high  official.  "These  men 
should  be  highly  motivated  and  we  expect 
them  to  make  darn  good  soldiers." 

Enthusiasts  also  suggest  that  such  men 
are  more  likely  than  draftees  to  decide  to 
make  careers  in  the  Army,  saving  consider- 
able money  now  devoted  to  training  replace- 
ments. 

Critics  within  the  military  question 
whether  a  program  which  concentrates  on 
the  lower  intellectual  spectrum  will  In  the 
long  run  be  beneficial  to  the  Army.  Some 
also  voice  darkly  the  suspicion  that  the  pro- 
gram might  have  been  pushed  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  President's  highly  publicized  anti- 
poverty  program,  and  they  question  whether 
the  Army  Is  the  proper  vehicle  for  such  a 
socioeconomic  uplifting  effort. 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  which 
the  congressional  committees,  doubtless,  will 
want  to  pursue.  But,  if  their  qualms  are 
laid  to  rest  on  such  matters,  they  are  ex- 
pected to  give  their  blessings  to  the  experi- 
ment. And  the  first  step  in  providing  for 
a  draftless  military  will  have  been  taken. 


THE    VICE    PRESIDENT    DISCUSSES 
THE  STATE  OP  THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
annual  economic  report  to  Congress,  the 
President  predicted  that  our  1965  gross 
national  product  will  reach  $660  billion. 
This  will  be  the  fifth  consecutive  year  of 
substantial  economic  gains.  As  Vice 
President  Humphrey  has  recently  re- 
marked, this  is  an  achievement  without 
peacetime  precedent  in  the  history  of 
this  Nation. 

The  Vice  President  recently  discussed 
the  state  of  the  economy  with  both  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  America-Ad- 
vertising Association  of  the  West,  and 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
was,  in  his  own  words,  "exuberant."  His 
speeches  give  us  good  reason  for  under- 
standing his  optimism  about  the  future 
of  the  American  economy.  As  usual, 
the  Vice  President  presented  his  views 
with  vigor,  cogency,  and  great  good  hu- 
mor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
speeches  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Address  by   Vice  President   Humphrey   to 

THE   Advertising   Federation   of   America 

AND  THE  Advertising  Association  of  the 

West,  at  a  Luncheon  on  February  1,  1965 

Greetings  fellow  advertisers. 

Politicians,  you  know,  have  a  lot  In  com- 
mon with  the  advertising  Industry.  We  are 
both  responsible  for  advertising  campaigns 
directed  toward  the  people  of  America — only 
we  call  ours  "political  education." 

As  part  of  these  campaigns,  we  are  always 
striving  to  develop  a  better  product  and  ex- 
pand our  markets.  And  the  marketing  sur- 
vey we  conducted  last  November  produced 
some  very  encouraging  results. 

"L.B.J.  for  the  U.S.A."  scored  heavily  in  all 
age  groups,  with  both  sexes,  and  In  all  sec- 
tions of  the  coimtry.    And  we  are  confident 


that  public  acceptance  of  this  product  will 
continue  for  many  seasons  to  come. 

In  sharing  these  experiences  of  the  world 
of  advertising,  we — of  the  world  of  politics — 
appreciate  fully  the  vital  contribution  of  the 
advertising  Industry  in  building  a  better  and 
more  prosperous  America. 

We  understand  how  the  advertising  Indus- 
try provides  an  essential  link  between  manu- 
facturer and  constuner — how  you  assist  man- 
ufacturers to  develop  new  markets  and  pro- 
mote new  products,  thereby  creating  jobs, 
pajnrolls,  and  a  higher  gross  national  prod- 
uct. We  understand  how  you  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  an  as- 
tounding array  of  useful  products  and  serv- 
ices— ranging  from  automobiles  to  zithers. 

In  short,  we  understand  how  the  advertis- 
ing industry  has  always  functioned  as  a  full 
working  partner  In  the  American  free  enter- 
prise economy — this  system  of  production, 
distribution,  and  consumption  which  ranks 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  human 
achievements  of  all  recorded  history. 

And,  today  the  state  of  America's  economy 
Is  good — very  good  Indeed.  In  the  words  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  his  Eco- 
nomic Report  to  the  Congress  "the  state  of 
our  economy  Is  excellent." 

We  are  entering  the  fifth  year  of  sustained 
growth  and  prosperity — the  longest  period  of 
uninterrupted  peacetime  economic  gains  in 
the  history  of  our  country. 

In  the  last  year  the  gross  national  product 
has  advanced  from  $584  billion  In  1964  to 
$622  billion  in  1964. 

Industrial  production  has  risen  by  8  per- 
cent. 

Additional  Jobs  have  been  created  for  V/z 
million  persons  In  the  last  year. 

Personal  income  has  gone  up  171/2  percent 
In  4  years. 

The  average  weekly  wage  in  manufacturing 
stands  at  a  record  $106.55  a  week — a  gain  of 
$3.89  from  a  year  ago  and  $17.50  higher  than 
It  was  4  years  ago. 

President  Johnson  pointed  out  in  his  Eco- 
nomic Report  that  "the  unparalleled  eco- 
nomic achievements  of  these  past  4  years  have 
been  founded  on  the  Imagination,  prudence, 
and  skill  of  our  businessmen,  workers,  in- 
vestors, farmers,  and  consumers." 

But,  he  added,  "since  1960  a  new  factor 
has  emerged  to  Invigorate  private  efforts. 
The  vital  margin  of  difference  has  come  from 
Government  policies  which  have  sustained 
a  steady,  but  nonlnflatlonary,  growth  of  mar- 
kets." 

The  President  referred  specifically  to  the 
tax  cut  of  1964.  He  pointed  out  that  this 
cut  was  "the  first  time  our  Nation  cut  taxes 
for  the  declared  purpose  of  speeding  the  ad- 
vance of  the  private  economy  •  •  •  and  it 
was  done  in  a  period  already  prosperous  by 
the  standard  tests." 

"In  short,"  the  President  said,  "the  tax  cut 
was  an  expression  of  faith  in  the  American 
economy." 

This  brief  sentence  sums  up  the  economic 
credo  of  this  administration — we  have  faith 
in  the  American  economy  and  American 
business. 

But  it  is  not  enough  for  Government  to 
have  faith  in  business.  Business  must  also 
maintain  faith  In  business. 

The  American  businessman  must  continue 
to  modernize  his  plant  and  operations,  de- 
velop new  products.  Improve  old  o'les.  seek 
new  markets,  and  contribute  to  an  ever-ex- 
panding gross  national  product. 

And  the  advertising  industry  must  con- 
tinue to  perform  Its  essential  role  in  this 
process  of  expansion  and  growth. 

The  hard  facts  of  life  are  simply  this:  we 
cannot  afford  anything  but  a  prosperous, 
booming  America.  We  must  have  increased 
productivity,  rising  sales.  Increased  employ- 
ment, higher  wages,  and  bigger  profits.  For 
we  know  that  President  Johnson's  vision  of  a 
Great  Society  only  has  meaning  In  the  con- 
text of  an  expanding  economy  where  equal 


employment    opportunity    Is    a    reality    for 
every  American. 

And  as  President  Johnson  noted:  "Our 
prosp>erity  is  widespread,  but  It  is  not  com- 
plete. Our  growth  has  been  steady,  but  Its 
permanence  Is  not  assured." 

We  must  find  jobs  for  6  million  potential 
workers  In  1965.  We  must  raise  the  living 
standards  of  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  living  In  poverty  or  on  the  ragged  edge  of 
poverty.  And  we  must  open  the  doors  of 
equal  employment  opportunity  for  the  mil- 
llon.s  of  Americans  who  have  been  denied  a 
chance  because  of  the  color  of  their  skin. 

We  must  do  this  because  it  is  morally 
right — because  we  are  a  humane  people.  But 
we  must  also  do  it  because  it  Is  economically 
sound. 

The  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers reported  this  year  that  we  lost  up  .to 
$20  billion  a  year  of  potential  production  be- 
cause of  racial  discrimination  and  poor  edu- 
cational opportunities. 

This  Is  shameful  waste.  And  this  admin- 
istration is  opposed  to  waste  in  all  its  forms. 

The  President  has  declared:  "No  longer 
will  we  tolerate  widespread  Involuntary  Idle- 
ness, unnecessary  human  hardship  and  mis- 
ery, the  impoverishment  of  whole  areas,  the 
spoiling  of  our  natural  heritage,  the  human 
and  physical  ugliness  of  our  cities,  the  rav- 
ages of  the  business  cycle,  or  the  arbitrary 
redistribution  of  purchasing  power  through 
inflation." 

These  goals  are  clearly  within  the  reach 
of  the  American  people.  Our  economy  still 
possesses  an  enormous  capacity  to  grow — 
and  thereby  to  contribute  toward  achieving 
greater  economic  and  social  justice  for  every 
American. 

And  our  economy — if  we  permit  it  to  stag- 
nate and  flounder — also  possesses  the  enor- 
mous capacity  to  foster  domestic  and  foreign 
unrest.  Injustice,  and  even  chaos. 

America  really  has  no  choice.  We  have 
only  the  clear  obligation  to  continue  climb- 
ing those  slopes  of  ecoiiomlc  accomplish- 
ment leading  to  the  summit  of  the  Great 
Society. 


Address  by  Vice  President  Humphrey  to  thb 

Chamber    of    Commerce    of    the    United 

States,  on  February  3,  1965 

On  occasion  I  have  been  accused  of  ex- 
cessive exuberance.  I  plead  guilty  to  this 
charge.  But  today,  speaking  prudently — 
one  might  even  say.  conservatively — I  will 
admit  that  I  cannot  discuss  the  American 
economy  without  becoming  exuberant. 

President  Johnson's  annual  economic  re- 
port to  Congress  last  Thursday  provides  the 
documentation  for  my  enthusiasm. 

The  President  predicted  that  in  1965  our 
gross  national  product,  already  at  a  record 
high  of  $622  billion,  will  leap  to  about  §660 
billion,  marking  the  fifth  consecutive  year 
of  substantial  economic  gain.  This  is  an 
achievement  without  peacetime  precedent 
In  the  history  of  this  Nation. 

Corporate  profits  after  taxes  have  risen 
for  four  straight  years — from  $19  Vi  billion 
in  the  beginning  of  1961  to  nearly  $32  bil- 
lion at  the  end  of  1964. 

Meanwhile,  the  average  weekly  wage  in 
manufacttirlng  has  risen  to  a  record  level 
of  more  than  $106.  More  than  71  million 
Americans  are  employed  and  the  rate  of  un- 
employment has  dropped  from  5.7  percent 
in  1963  to  5.0  at  the  end  of  1964.  Prices 
have  remained  relatively  stable — with  con- 
sumer prices  rising  only  1.2  percent  a  year 
since  1961.  and  wholesale  prices  no  higher 
in  1964  than  in  1960. 

So  much  for  the  numbers.  What  do  they 
mean? 

They  mean  that  our  economic  machine, 
fueled  by  initiative,  propelled  by  our  unique 
system  of  competitive  enterprise,  is  on  the 
move. 

Economic  historians  will  remember  1964 
as  the  year  of  the  tax  cut — the  year  when 
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America  consciously  used  the  tools  of  fiscal 
Dolicy  to  bolster  our  private  economy— to 
bring  more  profits,  higher  wages,  and  more 
lobs  to  the  people  of  this  land.  And  never 
forget:  this  decision  represented— above  all 

else a  profound  expression  of  faith  in  the 

strength  and  viability  of  our  free  enterprise 
system. 

Our  yearend  balance  sheet  Indicated  dra- 
matically that  this  faith  had  not  been  mis- 
placed. 

It  Is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  a  lot 
of  stereotypes  are  now  biting  the  dust.  A 
host  of  tired  cliches  are  being  routed  by  the 
resurgence  of  the  American  economy  and  the 
new  era  of  constructive  and  cooperative  re- 
lations between  business,  labor,  and  Gov- 
ernment. 

Remember  the  fearful  picture  once  con- 
lured  up  of  big  Government  stifling  busi- 
ness'' Remember  the  two  snarling  ogres- 
one  named  capital,  one  labor— battling  to 
the  death  for  the  fruits  of  prosperity? 

Those  characterizations  are  as  irrelevant 
to  our  present-day  situation  as  the  rolltop 
desk  the  green  eyeshade,  and  the  quill  pen 
are  to  students  of  business  administration. 

This  administration  understands  and  ap- 
preciates the  contribution  of  American  in- 
dustry. We  salute  you  for  your  creativity 
and  imagination,  your  readiness  to  grasp  new 
technologies,  your  willingness  to  experiment, 
your  commitment  to  research,  your  restless 
vigor,  your  •   •   •  exuberance. 

This  administration  recognizes  that  one  of 
America's  strongest  claims  upon  the  future 
Is  oxir  abUity  to  outdevelop,  outproduce,  and 
outsell  the  centrally  controlled  economies  of 
certain  other  countries. 

Friend  and  foe  alike  mvist  acknowledge 
this  basic  truth:  the  performance  of  the 
American  economy  Is  one  of  the  great  suc- 
cess stories  of  modern  times.  And  there  are 
many  chapters  of  this  story  still  to  be 
written.  .^     . 

In  his  historic  economic  report.  President 
Johnson  made  this  prediction:  "With  sound 
policy  measures,  we  can  look  forward  to  un- 
interrupted and  vigorous  expansion  In  the 
year  ahead."  Today— in  behalf  of  our  Pres- 
ident—I  pledge  that  the  resources  of  the 
Federal  Government  wiU  be  committed  fully 
toward  confirming  the  accuracy  of  this  pre- 
diction. 

In  1965.  a  reduction  of  an  additional  bil- 
lion dollars  In  corporate  Income  taxes;  a  $3 
bUlion  reduction  in  personal  Income  taxes; 
and  the  reduction  and  elimination  of  certain 
excise  taxes,  eventually  to  reach  $1.75  billion 
a  year— all  these  will  contribute  to  further 
economic  expansion. 

Your  Government  will  continue  to  assist 
private  industry  In  expanding  oversea  sales 
and  Indxistrial  development.  By  supple- 
menting and  strengthening  private  sources 
of  credit  In  areas  where  such  action  is  needed, 
by  offering  tax  Incentives  and  acting  as  an 
Investment  partner  in  the  vast  new  enter- 
prises of  space,  communications,  and  atomic 
energy,  your  Government  will  demonstrate 
still  fiu^her  the  realities  of  this  working 
partnership. 

But  we  understand  fully  that  these  am- 
bitious goals  cannot  be  achieved  by  Govern- 
ment alone,  for— in  the  words  of  President 
Johnson— we  live  in  a  "basically  private 
economy."  And  so  we  wUl  be  depending 
heavily  upon  the  imagination,  creativity,  re- 
sovircefulness.  and  Initiative  of  our  business- 
men, workers.  Investors,  fanners,  and  con- 
sumers. 

We  call  upon  the  astoiindlng  ability  of  the 
American  businessman  to  invent,  to  organize. 
to  produce,  to  distribute,  and  to  put  people 
to  work  as  never  before. 

And  we  also  ask  for  yoxir  cooperation — 

In  helping  promote  equal  Job  opportunities 
for  every  American  regardless  of  race,  color, 
or  creed. 

In  maintaining  wage-price  stability; 


In  controlling  costs,  increasing  efficiency, 
and  developing  new  markets  at  home  and 
abroad;  and 

In  expanding  plant,  equipment,  and  em- 
ployment to  capture — and  contribute  to — 
the  opporttmlties  of  a  rapidly  growing 
economy. 

We  cannot  stand  still.  We  cannot  be  com- 
placent. This  is  no  time  for  self-satisfac- 
tion, for  poverty,  ignorance,  and  disease  are 
still  daily  companions  of  millions  of  our 
fellow  Americans. 

In  particular,  we  cannot  accept  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  unemployment.  We  have,  of 
course,  made  inroads  on  the  percentage  of 
Joblessness  during  the  past  year — and  we 
have  provided  Jobs  for  an  additional  one  and 
a  half  million  workers. 

But  some  3.7  million  of  our  citizens  want 
work  and  cannot  find  it.  For  them,  as  well 
as  for  you,  we  must  strive  for  rapid  economic 
growth.  Holding  the  line  is  not  enough. 
Our  average  growth  rate  of  5  percent  per 
year  since  1961  is  double  the  average  rate  of 
growth  between  1953  and  1960,  and  we  must 
strive  to  keep  moving  ahead. 

Our  balance-of-payment  deficit  is  another 
area  of  continuing  concern.  During  the 
years  1958-60  this  deficit  mounted  to 
nearly  $4  billion  annually.  And  while  the 
situation  has  greatly  Improved,  it  is  still  far 
from  satisfactory. 

But  these  are  not  Goveriunent  problems — 
or  business  problems — or  labor  problems. 
These  are  American  problems.  And  only  a 
vibrant,  zestful,  and — yes — exuberant  Amer- 
ica can  prove  equal  to  these  tasks. 

The  great  promise  of  American  life  was 
well  stated  by  Thomas  Wolfe  when  he  wrote: 
"To  every  man  his  chance,  to  every  man,  re- 
gardless of  his  birth,  his  shining  golden  op- 
portunity; to  every  man  the  right  to  live, 
to  work,  to  be  himself,  and  to  become  what- 
ever his  manhood  and  his  vision  can  com- 
bine to  make  him — this  is  the  promise  of 
America." 

In  this  spirit,  let  us  become  the  newest 
of  the  new  nations.  Let  us  regain  the  revo- 
lutionary zeal  of  oior  forefathers — the  un- 
shakable faith  that  America  will  not  only 
endure,  but  will  prevail. 

Let  us  Join  together — as  Americans — in 
launching  this  Nation  toward  ever-expanding 
horizons  of  peace,  prosperity  and  Justice. 


TOWARD  SAFER  CARS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 26,  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration published  in  the  Federal 
Register  proposed  safety  standards  for 
automobiles,  buses,  and  light  trucks  pur- 
chased by  the  Federal  Government.  It 
is  estimated  that  60,000  Federal  vehicles 
will  be  affected,  annually.  These  stand- 
ards mark  an  important  step  in  the  effort 
to  curtail  the  alarming  rise  in  highway 
fatalities. 

Among  other  things,  the  Government 
will  require  collapsible  steering  wheels; 
shoulder  harness  safety  belt  anchors; 
specific  types  of  safety  glass;  smog- 
removing  exhaust  systems;  standardized 
transmission  controls,  to  avoid  con- 
fusion; and  uniform  bumper  heights. 
Legislation  authorizing  the  drafting  of 
such  standards  was  passed  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress. 

These  new  Federal  standards  wUl  lead 
to  the  production  of  a  sizeable  nimiber 
of  cars  which  will  be  safer  than  any  cars 
on  the  road  today.  I  hope  they  will  be 
copied  by  individual  States,  which  also 
buy  a  great  number  of  cars. 

But,  most  of  all,  I  hope  they  demon- 
strate that  we  can  write  standards  which 
will  save  lives.    If  we  can  do  that  for 


60,000  or  more  publicly  owned  vehicles, 
why  can  we  not  do  it  for  all  vehicles? 

A  number  of  different  approaches 
have  been  suggested.  The  first  would 
be  to  extend  the  Federal  standards  to  all 
automobiles.  Beyond  this,  New  York 
State  Senator  Edward  Speno  has  in- 
troduced proposed  legislation  calling  for 
development  of  a  prototype  of  a  safety 
car.  This  would  give  us  the  solid  re- 
search background  needed  for  further 
progress  in  this  field.  Some  who  have 
studied  such  suggested  designs  contend 
that  the  adoption  of  special  safety  fea- 
tures could  save  as  many  as  640,000  lives 
over  the  next  15  years. 

Another  approach  would  be  by  estab- 
lishing a  research  board,  created  by  the 
Federal  Government,  with  authority  to 
study  and  recommend  automobile  safety 
devices.  This  might  build  upon  the 
present  capacity  of  the  GSA.  or,  perhaps, 
look  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion as  a  possible  model. 

At  one  time  the  slightest  mention  of 
safety  standards  seemed  to  cause  panic 
in  the  automobile  industry.  I  can  un- 
derstand concern  about  ill-considered 
regulation;  but  the  industry  also  must 
understand  the  nationwide  concern  over 
48,000  automobile  deaths  in  America  in 
1964 — a  10-percent  increase  over  the 
number  the  year  before. 

The  whole  Nation  is  shocked  at  Ameri- 
can deaths  in  Vietnam.  Yet  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  alone,  four  times  as 
many  persons  as  the  number  we  have 
lost  in  Vietnam  were  killed  on  the  high- 
ways last  year.  We  cannot  ignore  this 
crisis  any  longer. 

I  think  the  Senate  will  be  interested  in 
a  summary  of  the  GSA  standards;  so  I 
ask  vmanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
certain  newspaper  articles  and  editorials 
concerning  this  important  matter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary, articles,  and  editorials  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
[General    Services    Administration,   Federal 

Supply  Ser\-ice,  41  CFR  Ch.  101] 
Standard  for  Passenger  Safety  Devices  fob 

Automotive  Vehicles  Purchased  bt  thx 

Federal  Gcwernment  for  Use  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government — Federal  Standard  No. 

515 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Federal 
standard  set  forth  below  in  tentative  form 
is  proposed  to  be  prescribed  and  published 
by  the  Administrator  of  General  Services. 
The  proposed  standard  is  to  be  issued  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  88-515,  approved  August 
30,  1964  (78  Stat.  696) ,  and  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
63  Stat.  377.  as  amended. 

This  proposed  Federal  standard  has  been 
developed  through  consultation  with  the 
automotive  industry,  technical  societies, 
trade  associations,  the  medical  profession, 
and  Government  agencies.  The  Commis- 
sioner, Federal  Supply  Service,  welcomes  any 
written  comments  and  suggestions  pertain- 
ing to  It.  Such  comments  and  suggestions 
should  be  submitted,  in  duplicate,  to  the 
Commissioner.  Federal  Supply  Service,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  Washington, 
D.C.  20405,  within  the  period  of  30  calendar 
days  from  the  date  of  publication  of  thla 
notice  In  the  Federal  Register. 

'  't 

Acting   Administrator   of   General   Services. 
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Standards  for  passenger  safety  devices 
KATINO  OF  DEVICES  FOR  PASSENGER  SAFETY  ACCORDING  TO  VEHICLE  APPLICATION 


Anchorages;  seat-helt  assemblies,  passenger  types 

Outside  rear  view  mirror -.-. 

Safety  door  latches,  locks,  and  hinges 

Impact^absorbing  steering  wheel  and  column  displacement. .. 

Dual  operation  of  braking  system 

Anchorage  of  seats - 

Padded  dash  and  visors - 

4.wav  flasher.-. — - 

Tire  and  safety  rim - 

Backup  lights. .  ..- -. 

Sweep  design  of  windshield  wipers  and  washers 

Standard  gear  quadrant  (P  R  N  D  L)— Automatic  trans- 


mission  v.— -V 

Recessed  dash  instruments  and  knobs 

Glare  reduction  surfaces— Dasli  and  wipers. 

E.xhaust  emission  control  system 

Standard  bumper  heights... 


Sedans 


34 


36 
42 
43 
47 
47 
47 
47 
SO 
52 
53 

58 
60 
63 
65 
79 


Buses 


48 


79 
42 
71 
42 
50 
90 
54 
38 
48 
49 

86 
78 
80 
49 
87 


Carry- 
aUs 


34 


39 
42 
43 
43 
49 
52 
45 
43 
43 
52 

62 
53 
52 
66 
77 


Station 
wagons 


35 


34 

42 
42 
43 

45 
34 

54 
47 

48 
49 

55 
57 
61 
66 
76 


Light 
trucks 
up  to 
10.000 
pounds 
g.v.w. 


34 


37 
42 
47 
43 
57 
44 
52 
40 
47 
52 

59 
57 
54 
66 
85 


federal    standard    no.    515/1 

Anchorage;  Seat  belt  assemblies 

Requires  anchorages  for  lap  and  shoulder 
belts  on  all  front  seats. 

Requires  anchorages  for  lap  belts  only 
on  rear  seats. 

Each  lap  belt  anchorage  to  sustain  2,500 
pounds. 

Each  shoulder  belt  anchorage  to  sustain 
a  pull  of  1,500  pounds. 

federal    standard    no.    515/2 

Padded  dash  and  visors 
Requires  Installation  of  energy  absorbing 
material  over  dash  and  visors. 

Requires  visor  mounting  location  to  mini- 
mize head  injury. 

federal    standard    no.    515/3 

Recessed  dash  instrument  and  control 
devices 

Requires  breakaway  or  receding  controls 
if  they  project  from  dash. 

Requires  instrument  bezels  recede  to  level 
of  panel  surface  under  impact. 

federal    standard    no.    515/4 

Impact  absorbiJig  steering  wheel  and  column 
displacement 

Steering  wheel  assembly  to  develop  no 
more  than  2,500  pounds  force  when  impacted 
by  object  weighing  75  pounds  at  22  feet  per 
second. 

Steering  column  shall  not  be  displaced 
rearward  more  than  8  Inches  on  collision 
with  barrier  at  30  miles  per  hour. 

FEDERAL   STANDARD    NO.    515/5 

Safety  door  latches  and  hinges 

Must  withstand  2,500  pounds  of  longitu- 
dinal loading. 

Must  withstand  1 ,700  pounds  of  transverse 
loading  when  fully  latched. 

Must  withstand  500  pounds  of  transverse 
loading  in  latch  position. 

FEDERAL    STANDARD    NO.    515/6 

Anchorage  of  seats 

Requires  anchorage  of  seats  and  backs 
against  forward  and  rearward  loads. 

SAE  Standard  applies  only  to  front  seats 
but  this  covers  all. 

FEDERAL  STANDARD  NO.  515/7 

Four-way  flasher 

Provides  warning  by  simultaneously  flash- 
ing all  turn  signals. 

Based  upon  new  standards  being  developed 
by  SAE. 

FEDERAL    STANDARD    NO.    515/8 

Safety  glass 
Applies  the  requirements  of  ASA  Stand- 
ards, ICC  Regulations  and  National  Educa- 


tion Association  Standards  to  Government 
vehicles. 

FEDERAL    STANDARD    NO.    515/9 

Dual  operation  of  brake  system 
Under  failure  of  hydraulic  system  requires 
that  unaffected  brakes  stop  vehicle  in  reason- 
ably straight  line. 

FEDERAL    STANDARD    NO.    615/10 

Standard  bumper  heights 
Sets  static  height  to  better  Insure  bumper 
contact  between  vehicles. 

FEDERAL    STANDARD    NO.    515/11 

Standard  gear  quadrant  (PRNDL) 
Requires  single  quadrant  arrangement  for 
all  automatic  transmission  reducing  human 
error. 

FEDERAL  STANDARD  NO.  515/12 

Sweep  design  of  windshield  wipers — washers 
Requires  multispeed  electric  wipers. 
Other   requirements   in   accordance   with 
SAE  recommended  practice. 
Provides  for  windshield  washer  system. 

FEDERAL  STANDARD  NO.  515/13 

Glare  reduction  surface — instrument  panel 
and  windshield  wipers 
Provides  for  reduction  of  glare  from  all 
surfaces  In  operator's  field  of  view. 

FEDERAL  STANDARD  NO.  515/14 

Exhaust  emission  control  system 

Incorporates  the  California  test  proce- 
dure and  criteria. 

In  accordance  with  clean  air  act. 

FEDERAL  STANDARD  NO.  515/15 

Tires  and  safety  rims 

Requires  that  tires  conform  to  Federal 
specification  ZZ-T-381. 

Requires  that  rims  conform  to  the  tire 
and  rim  association  regulations. 

In  event  of  tire  failure  the  rim  will  retain 
the  tire. 

FEDERAL    STANDARD    NO.    615/16 

Backup  lights 

Requires  rear  white  lights  to  be  illumi- 
nated automatically  when  the  vehicle  Is  In 
reverse  gear  day  or  night. 

FEDERAL    STANDARD    NO.    515/17 

Outside  rear  view  mirrors 
Requires  left  outside  rear  view  mirror  for 

all  vehicles. 
Requires   right  outside  rear  view  mirror 

for   buses,    station    wagons,    carryalls,    and 

trucks. 
Establishes  certain  limits  on  a  location. 


[Prom  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel, 

Feb.  2.  1965] 

BxriLT-lN  Safety 

Although  virtually  all  of  the  deaths  and 
injuries  on  our  highways  are,  in  the  final 
analysis,  the  results  of  human  failure  and 
error,  many  casualties  could  be  prevented, 
or  at  least  minimized,  by  more  attention  to 
safety  in  the  construction  of  automobiles. 

This  Is  the  view  of  Senator  Nelson.  Demo- 
crat, of  Wisconsin.  He  says  that  the  Federal 
Government  could  help  save  thousands  of 
lives  every  year  by  establishing  minimum 
safety  standards  for  all  automobiles. 

The  Federal  Government,  in  fact,  will  soon 
require  new  safety  standards  for  the  more 
than  60,000  cars  it  buys  every  year:  Collapsi- 
ble steering  wheels,  shoulder  harness  safety 
belts,  Improved  safety  glass,  smog  removing 
exhaust  systems,  standardized  transmission 
controls  to  avoid  confusion,  and  uniform 
bumper  heights. 

SUPPORTING    evidence 

Nelson's  position  Is  supported  by  a  re- 
search report  from  Wayne  State  University 
and  the  University  of  Michigan,  presented 
this  week  to  the  congress  of  the  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers.  The  study,  financed 
In  part  by  auto  companies  as  part  of  their 
continuing  safety  program,  concluded  that 
many  lives  could  be  saved  by  safer  cars  and 
highways.  Many  deaths,  the  researchers  say, 
could  be  prevented  by  increased  frame  rigid- 
ity to  keep  persons  from  being  hurled  out 
of  the  car  upon  Impact,  by  recessed  softer 
Instrument  panels,  by  windshields  which 
would  yield  when  struck  by  a  motorist's 
head.  Even  improving  windshield  wipers 
might  save  lives  and  prevent  Injuries,  and 
some  accidents  would  be  avoided  by  making 
highways  more  skid  resistant,   they  found. 

The  States  need  not  wait  for  Federal  action 
to  take  the  initiative.  A  New  York  State 
senator  has  introduced  legislation  calling  for 
development  of  a  prototype  of  a  "safety  car." 
Some  experts  who  have  studied  such  sug- 
gested designs  contend,  according  to  Senator 
Nelson,  that  the  adoption  of  special  safety 
features  could  save  as  many  as  640,000  lives 
over  the  next  15  years. 

In  Wisconsin,  Governor  Knowles  has 
pledged  his  administration  to  a  concerted 
attack  on  the  State's  traffic  crisis.  Any  such 
program  must  Include  a  serious  effort  to  Im- 
prove the  safety  of  automobiles.  If  the  Fed- 
eral Government  doesn't  require  minimum 
safety  standards,  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
should. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  7. 1965] 
Delinquency  in  Detroit 

Forty-eight  thousand  men,  women,  and 
children  lost  their  lives  In  automobile  acci- 
dents l^st  year — nearly  twice  as  many  Amer- 
icans as  were  killed  in  the  entire  Korean  war. 

The  driver,  the  road,  and  the  car  all  play  a 
part  in  most  accidents.  While  the  structural 
makeup  of  today's  automobile  Is  safer  in 
many  respects  than  it  used  to  be,  the  dis- 
turbing truth  Is  that  manufacturers  have 
the  technical  knowledge  to  turn  out  much 
safer  cars  than  are  now  generally  produced. 
Yet  safety  features  are  often  omitted  because 
there  is  no  profit  in  them,  or  there  is  no 
specific  demand  for  them  on  the  part  of 
purchasers. 

The  usual  automobile  sales  message 
stresses  speed,  power,  and  fast  getawa]™, 
as  if  every  city  street  or  country  road  were 
a  speedway.  The  Industry  develops  more 
powerful  engines  all  the  time.  With  the 
power  comes  more  speed,  more  danger  and 
more  deaths.  The  industry  rarely.  If  ever, 
places  emphasis  on  safety  In  driving  and  In 
the  safe  construction  of  the  car  advertised. 

Admittedly,  the  sales  appeal  of  safety  In 
auto  construction  has  been  shown  to  be  al- 
most nil;  but  this  very  fact  only  emphasizes 
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the  moral  responsibility  of  the  manufactiir- 
ers  to  pay  attention  to  safety  even  if  the 
public  won't. 

Detroit  is  not  alone  In  its  delinquency. 
The  rubber  Industry  has  allowed  itself  to  be 
dictated  to  by  Detroit,  producing  tires  that 
are  designed  for  fashion  rather  than  safety. 
Safety  is  stressed  in  the  advertising,  but 
tires  are  not  nearly  as  safe  as  they  can  be. 

Even  though  the  sales  figures  do  not  re- 
flect it,  there  are  at  last  some  signs  of  gov- 
ernmental impatience  with  this  situation. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  recently  held 
hearings  to  determine  whether  it  should  es- 
tablish minimum  tire  standards.  The  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  has  set  forth 
more  stringent  safety  standards  for  the  9,500 
cars  it  will  purchase  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment next  year.  Several  States  are  consid- 
ering Imposing  safety  requirements  by  law. 

But  more  than  piecemeal  measures  are 
needed.  If  the  industry  does  not  voluntarily 
begin  building  cars  of  maximum  safety,  the 
pressure  will  be  strong  to  follow  the  sugges- 
tion of  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, for  compulsory  Federal  legislation. 

The  industry  has  the  obligation  both  to 
talk  and  to  act  on  safety,  in  order  to  help 
bring  the  wanton  slaughter  on  America's 
highways  under  control. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  27.  19651 

U.S  Agency  Spurs  Safety  in  Autos — It  Seeks 

17  New  Features  in  Cars  It  Will  Buy  in 

1966 

(By  David  R.  Jones) 

DETRorr,  Janury  26.— The  General  Services 
Administration,  the  Government's  pur- 
chasing agent,  published  today  in  the  Federal 
Register  a  list  of  17  safety  features  that  It 
would  like  to  see  included  in  the  new  auto- 
mobiles it  buys. 

This  might  appear  at  first  glance  to  be 
merely  another  business  deal  between  the 
Government  agency  and  some  of  its  big  sup- 
pliers. Actually,  however,  its  Influence  may 
eventually  be  felt  by  millions  of  new  car 
buyers. 

The  agency's  move  Is  an  important  symp- 
tom of  the  mounting  pressures  on  the  Na- 
tion's automobile  companies  to  build  safer 
cars.  Its  significance,  therefore.  Is  not  so 
much  that  it  may  lead  to  setting  safety 
standards  for  Government-purchased  cars, 
but  that  it  is  expected  to  hasten  efiforts  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  to 
impose  stricter  safety  standards  on  privately 
purchased  autos. 

The  General  Services  Administration  will 
allow  30  days  for  public  comment  on  today's 
list  of  safety  proposals,  and  then  will  settle 
down  to  select  standards  by  June  30  for  the 
19S7  models  it  will  buy  In  1966. 

The  GSA  alone  buys  about  9,500  cars  a 
year.  Government  sources  'estimated  the 
total  number  of  cars  purchased  at  up  to 
60.000  annually. 

Today's  proposals  were  not  as  tough  as  the 
auto  industry  at  first  had  feared.  But  they 
would  require  the  Industry  to  stretch  some- 
what and  in  some  cases  to  establish  new 
specifications  for  safety  equipment. 

The  proposals,  if  finally  adopted,  would 
require  the  following: 

Passenger  harnesses,  padded  dash  and 
visor,  recessed  instrument  panel,  impact- 
absorbing  steering  wheel  and  column  that 
would  not  move  more  than  8  inches  toward 
the  driver  in  a  30-mile-an-hour  crash  against 
a  barrier,  and  safety  latches  and  hinges. 

Also  proposed  were  Improved  seat  belt 
anchors,  a  device  to  flash  tail  lights  simul- 
taneously, safety  glass,  a  dual  braking  sys- 
tem, standard  bumper  heights,  standardized 
gear  shifts,  electric  windshield  wipers  and 
washers,  glare  reduction  surfaces,  safety  tires 
and  rims,  backup  lights  and  an  outside  rear- 
view  mirror. 

Included  was  a  provision  for  exhaust  de- 
vices similar  to  those  being  adopted  for  all 


1966  models  in  California.  These  are  de- 
signed to  control  the  more  noxious  exhaust 
fumes — hydrocarbons,  carbon  monoxide,  and 
nitrogen  oxides — that  account  for  65  percent 
of  the  air  pollution  from  cars. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  STATES 

New  York  and  California  already  require 
blow-by  devices.  These  control  crankcase 
emission  of  solid  and  gaseous  material  blown 
past  the  piston  rings.  The  latter  accounts 
for  the  remaining  35  percent  of  the  air 
pollution  caused  by  automobiles. 

Front  seat  belts  are  required  by  law  in  21 
States. 

Some  of  the  items  proposed  by  the  GSA  are 
standard  or  optional  equipment  on  current 
models. 

The  service  agency's  move  was  the  latest 
step  in  a  trend  toward  tougher  safety  stand- 
ards for  cars.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, for  instance,  held  3  days  of  hearings 
in  Washington  earlier  this  month  with  an  eye 
toward  establishing  safety  standards  for 
auto  tires. 

Congressional  pressxire  for  safer  cars  ap- 
pears to  be  mounting.  And  moves  are  afoot 
In  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts, 
and  several  other  States  to  improve  a  variety 
of  safety  standards  on  automobiles. 

MORE  LAWS  EXPECTED 

"Our  examination  of  the  recent  record  of 
congressional  entry  into  the  motor  vehicle 
arena  suggests  that  we  may  expect  more 
Federal  motor  vehicle  laws,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,"  said  Cornelius  R.  Gray,  director  of 
the  American  Automobile  Association  legal 
department  in  Washington. 

"And  the  States  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  if  they  don't  step  in  and  do  something 
about  it,  the  Federal  Government  will,"  he 
added. 

John  D.  Scott,  the  services  agency  official 
In  charge  of  working  out  the  auto  standards, 
said  the  manufacturers  had  indicated  a  fear 
"that  State  legislatures  and  everyone"  would 
grasp  the  new  standards  and  try  to  impose 
them  for  privately  purchased  cars. 

Alex  L.  Haynes,  executive  engineer  for 
vehicle  safety  at  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  here, 
agreed  that  the  industry  was  alert  to  a  rising 
threat  of  safety  legislation. 

Mr.  Haynes  and  other  Detroit  auto  safety 
experts  say  that  their  products  are  far  safer 
than  they  were  a  decade  ago.  They  are  un- 
happy about  the  prospect  of  restrictive  legis- 
lation. 

They  say  their  experience  has  shown  that 
the  public  unfortunately  is  apathetic  about 
car  safety.  And  they  fear  that  legislation 
might  force  them  to  install  costly  devices 
that  the  public  neither  wants  nor  needs. 

CRITICS  URGE  LEGISLATION 

The  industry  already  has  Impressive  fa- 
cilities for  developing  safer  and  more  reliable 
cars,  and  there  are  scattered  signs  that  it  is 
responding  to  this  pressure  by  turning  more 
of  its  vast  resources  toward  safety  projects. 
But  the  industry's  critics,  who  include  engi- 
neers and  physicians,  say  the  automakers 
never  will  make  significant  progress  unless 
they  are  forced  by  legislation. 

"My  estimate  of  the  situation  is  that 
they're  responding  mostly  to  force,  and  as 
slowly  as  they  can,"  remarked  a  leading  Gov- 
ernment safety  expert  who  asked  not  to  be 
named. 

"There  has  been  no  other  way  to  get  the 
manufacturers  to  put  these  safety  features 
in,"  said  Dr.  John  D.  States,  an  instructor 
at  the  University  of  Rochester  School  of 
Medicine  and  president-elect  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Automotive  Medicine. 

"We've  told  them,"  Dr.  States  said,  that 
"the  day  was  coming  when  they'd  be  forced 
to  do  it,  and  that  they  ought  to  agree  to 
it  without  legislation.  But  they  haven't. 
They  say  they  simply  can't  sell  cars  like 
that." 


FATALITY   BATE   RISING 


The  Increasing  pressure  on  the  industry 
to  build  safer  cars  coincides  with  a  climb- 
Ing  auto  fatality  rate,  which  last  year  rose 
to  5.7  deaths  a  hundred  million  miles  of 
travel  from  a  record  low  of  5.2  deaths  in  196i, 

This  is  the  first  time  on  record  that  the 
rate  has  risen  3  years  In  a  row,  reversing 
a  trend  that  saw  it  fall  almost  steadily  from 
11,5  deaths  a  hundred  million  miles  in  1944, 

The  U.S.  auto  fatality  rate  still  is  probably 
the  lowest  for  any  industrialized  country, 
but  the  uptrend  bothers  safety  experts  be- 
cause  it  is  coming  despite  highway  improve- 
ments and  other  efforts. 

A  record  total  of  48.000  Americans  were 
killed  and  over  1.6  million  were  injured  last 
year  at  an  economic  cost  of  about  $8  billion, 
according  to  the  National  Safety  Council. 

Even  If  the  rate  for  a  million  miles  were 
cut  to  4.8  deaths'  by  1970,  a  Ford  official  said, 
some  60,000  people  would  die  on  the  roads 
then  because  of  growing  volume. 

NO    SOLID   EXPLANATION 

Statistics  on  the  causes  of  auto  accidents 
are  still  so  unrealistic  that  nobody  seems 
to  have  a  solid  explanation  for  the  rate  rise. 
Most  authorities  believe  three  factors — the 
car,  the  driver,  and  the  highway — interact 
in  most  accidents. 

There  Is  no  tendency  to  blame  the  rise 
on  the  vehicle  alone,  and  even  the  industry's 
harshest  critics  concede  that  cars  are  safer 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

Most  experts  theorize  that  the  fatality  rate 
Is  rising  because  of  the  sheer  increase  in 
road  volume,  which  has  risen  47  percent 
since  1954.  An  arithmetic  rise  in  the  niun- 
ber  of  vehicles  produces  a  geometric  rise  in 
the  number  of  accident  opportunities. 

A  contributing  factor,  most  experts  be- 
lieve, is  the  growth  in  the  number  of  drivers 
under  age  20  and  over  age  65.  These  two 
age  groups  account  for  only  15  percent  of 
the  driving  population  but  are  involved  In 
over  21  percent  of  all  fatal  accidents. 

Nevertheless,  the  rising  highway  toll  Is 
prompting  many  legislators  and  other  pub- 
lic officials  to  focus  more  attention  on  the 
automobile  as  a  means  of  reducing  death 
and  injury. 

The  common  complaint  Is  that  the  indus- 
try has  no  planned  program  to  build  a 
significantly  safer  car  but  attacks  the  prob- 
lem piecemeal,  compromising  safety  when  it 
conflicts  with  styling  and  economics. 

INDUSTRY    URGED   TO    LEAD 

This  happens,  these  critics  contend,  be- 
cause the  industry  believes  that  price  and 
appearance  sell  a  car  but  that  safety  features 
do  not. 

These  critics  have  little  tendency  to  quar- 
rel with  the  industry  position  that  the  pub- 
lic is  apathetic  about  safety.  But  they  say 
the  Industry  should  do  more  to  promote 
safety  equipment  and  alert  the  public  to 
the  need  for  it. 

Most  authorities  agree  that  the  industry 
has  made  some  important  strides  In  safety 
during  the  last  10  years.  Since  1954  auto- 
makers have  introduced  the  recessed  hub 
steering  wheel,  designed  to  reduce  chest  in- 
juries in  a  crash;  dual  headlights,  which 
provide  better  visibility;  and  lower  cars, 
which  provide  more  resistance  against  roll- 
over through  a  lower  center  of  gravity. 

Research  showing  that  chances  of  a  fa- 
tality were  as  great  if  the  passenger  were 
thrown  out  of  the  car  during  a  crash  has 
resulted  In  stronger  door  locks  and  seat  belts. 

Studies  now  show  that  the  frequency  of 
door  openings  has  been  cut  in  half  and  that 
seat  belts  are  cutting  serious  injury  and 
death  rates  by  35  to  40  percent. 

Automakers  have  made  major  strides  In 
the  reliability  of  their  vehicles,  which  has 
a  safety  aspect,  and  this  is  demonstrated  by 
longer  new  car  warranties. 
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One  auto  executive  said  that  before  1955 
a  crash  into  an  unmovable  barrier  at  10  to 
15  miles  an  hour  could  kill  the  driver  but 
that  today  the  driver  could  survive  a  25-to- 
30-mile-an-hour  barrier  impact. 

Industry  critics,  however,  contend  that  the 
survival  level  still  is  far  too  low  and  that 
the  companies  must  do  much  more  to  build 
vehicles  that  can  withstand  crashes.  The 
critics  put  forth  scores  of  proposals,  but  the 
most  important  ones  concerned  ways  to  pro- 
tect the  passengers  from  serious  injury  once 
an  accident  occurs. 

Robert  A,  Wolf,  head  of  transportation  re- 
search at  the  Cornell  Aeronautical  Labora- 
tory, said  the  industry  was  long  overdue 
in  making  needed  improvements  in  such  in- 
terior devices  as  steering  assemblies,  instru- 
ment panels  and  passenger  restraining  sys- 
tems. Most  experts  agree  that  these  are  the 
priority  needs. 

"One  has  only  to  examine  current  model 
automobiles  to  find  many  flagrant  examples 
of  complete  disregard  for  the  most  rudi- 
mentary principles  of  safety  design,"  said 
Lawrence  M.  Patrick,  a  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity engineer  prominent  in  crash  research. 

"WTiether  this  is  attributed  to  'styling  over 
safety,'  public  apathy  toward  safety,  or  lack 
of  concrete  specifications  for  safe  design  is 
immaterial— they  are  still  unsafe,"  he 
added. 

Mr.  Wolf,  whose  Cornell  organization  has 
studied  60,000  accidents  since  1953  and  Is  the 
leading  auto  crash  research  group  in  the 
Nation  said  there  was  an  urgent  requlre- 
meut  to  eliminate  the  dashboard  In  front 
of  the  right  front  seat  so  that  a  belted  pas- 
senger could  Jackknlfe  forward  In  an  accident 
without  hitting  his  head. 

Providing  this  space  and  moving  the  wind- 
shield forward  would  be  a  significant  im- 
provement in  automotive  safety,  he  as- 
serted. Further,  he  said,  this  would  offer 
automakers  a  real  opportunity  to  improve 
the  value  of  seat  belts. 

"We're  ready  for  a  breakthrough  and  It 
would  be  a  tragedy  if  the  industry  fails  to 
recognize  its  opportunity,"  he  added. 

Mr.  Wolf,  and  most  other  nonindustry  ex- 
perts, believe  the  steering  assembly  should 
be  modified  to  prevent  drivers  from  being 
Impaled  In  head-on  collisions. 

He  has  urged  the  Industry  to  design  a 
steering  column  that  will  not  move  toward 
the  driver  during  head-on  impact  and  a 
steering  wheel  that  would  collapse  toward 
the  dash  under  body  pressure  rather  than 
impale  the   driver. 

Mr,  Wolf — and  again  most  other  nonin- 
dustry experts — also  are  sold  on  the  advan- 
tages of  shoulder  harnesses  as  a  means  of 
holding  passengers  from  crashing  into  the 
windshield  and  dashboard  or  being  thrown 
from  the  car  In  a  crash. 

He  suggests  the  development  of  an  inte- 
grated safety  seat  with  added  strength,  a 
belt  and  harness  device,  and  a  high  back 
that  would  prevent  neck  injuries  in  rear- 
end  collisions. 

TIRE  STANDARDS  URGED 

There  also  have  been  rising  complaints 
about  the  lack  of  standards  for  automobile 
tires.  Legislation  was  Introduced  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  last  spring  to  establish 
tire  standards,  and  the  issue  is  being  revived 
again  this  year. 

The  Joint  legislative  committee  on  traffic 
safety  and  motor  vehicles  In  New  York  has 
been  trying  to  establish  tire  standards  In 
that  State,  and  a  move  is  afoot  to  introduce 
similar  legislation  in  Michigan  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Under  this  surge  of  legislative  pressure,  the 
Rubber  Maniifacturers  Association  lajst  July 
introduced  its  own  set  of  minimum  tire 
standards.  But  officials  In  Pennsylvania  and 
California  have  criticized  them  as  Inade- 
quate, and  Pennsylvania  is  calling  for  na- 


tional tire  standards  while  working  for  a 
State  law. 

This  controversy  led  to  this  month's  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  hearings,  and  some 
national  legislation  may  emerge. 

Another  safety  criticism  is  that  the  brak- 
ing leaves  something  to  be  desired.  This 
comment  was  made  by  Lawrence  Crooks,  the 
consulting  engineer  who  tests  cars  for  Con- 
sumers Union,  a  nonprofit  organization  that 
publishes  the  monthly  Consumer  Reports. 

FEARS    FOR    WOMEN'S    SAFETY 

"After  repeated  use  at  high  speeds  most 
brakes  fade  so  badly  that  It  Is  questionable 
whether  a  woman  can  exert  enough  pressure 
to  stop  the  car  safely."  Mr.  Crooks  said. 

Most  engineers  agree  that  automobiles 
handle  more  easily  than  ever  before.  But 
Mr.  Crooks  said  that  the  industry  often  sac- 
rificed good  control  for  a  soft  suspension 
that  gave  a  smoother  ride.  His  organization 
often  suggests  heavy  duty  springs  and  shock 
absorbers  to  offset  this. 

The  question  of  auto  handling  has  been 
the  root  of  a  series  of  about  45  law  suits  in- 
volving the  Chevrolet  Corvair.  The  suits  all 
regarding  1960  to  1963  models  of  the  rear- 
engine  General  Motors  Corp,  car,  generally 
allege  that  Corvair  was  "inherently  danger- 
ous" because  63  percent  of  the  weight  was 
concentrated  over  the  rear  end. 

James  A.  Dumas,  a  partner  in  the  Los  An- 
geles law  firm  of  Harner,  Ford  and  Schlott- 
man  which  is  handling  the  suits,  said  the 
suits  allege  that  the  company  was  "negli- 
gent in  the  design,  manufactiirlng,  and 
engineering  of  the  Corvair." 

One  suit,  Involving  a  Santa  Barbara 
woman  who  sued  GM  and  a  dealer  for  $300,- 
000  after  losing  her  right  arm  when  her 
Corvair  tipped  over  in  1961,  was  settled  last 
June  for  $70,000.  The  company,  which  made 
changes  affecting  handling  in  its  1964  and 
1965  models,  has  denied  all  the  charges. 


Nelson  Asks  Standards 
Washington,  January  26. — Senator  Gay- 
lord  Nelson,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  called 
today  on  the  Federal  Government  to  set 
minimum  safety  standards  for  all  automo- 
biles. 

"The  slightest  mention  of  safety  standards 
seems  to  cause  panic  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry." he  said. 

"I  can  understand  their  concern  about 
ill-considered  regulation."  he  added.  "But 
the  industry  also  must  understand  the  na- 
tionwide concern  over  48,000  automobile 
deaths  in  America  In  1964 — a  10-percent  in- 
crease over  the  year  before." 

Changing  auto  death  rate 

(Following  is  a  table  showing  the  recent  rise 
in  the  death  rate  for  each  100,000,000 
vehicle-miles  traveled : ) 


Deaths 

Vehicle- 
miles 
(billions) 

Deaths 
for  each 
100,000,000 
vehicle- 
miles 

1934     

36,101 
38,089 
32.582 
34.501 
28.309 
24,282 
33.411 
32.2,'i9 
34,763 
37.794 
3,';.586 
39.628 
36.981 
38,137 
40.804 
I4S.000 

216 
252 
271 
320 
267 
212 
341 
396 
458 
514 
561 
628 
665 
719 
768 
«825 

16.7 

1936              

15.1 

1938  

12.0 

1940 

11.4 

1942     

10.6 

1944  

11.5 

1946          

9.8 

1948          

8.1 

1950     

7.6 

1952     

7.4 

1954.   — 

6.3 

19,'i6     

6.3 

1958       

5.6 

I960          

5.3 

1962     

5.3 

1964 

'5.7 

t  Estimat«d. 

Source:  National  Safety  Council. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  28.  19651 

Automen    Defend    Safett    Record    Despitz 

Critics — They     Find     Fault    With    thi 

Driver — Public  Apathy  Also  Cited — Pees- 

SLHE  From  States  Spurns  the  Industry 

(By  David  R.  Jones) 

Detroit,  January  27. — The  body  of  a  1965 
Cadillac  came  shooting  down  a  100-foot  track 
in  a  basement  laboratory  near  here  the  other 
day  and  then  slammed  to  an  abrupt  halt. 
An  overall-clad  dummy  in  the  right  front 
seat  bolted  forward  as  the  vehicle  stopped, 
sending  his  sightless  head  through  the  wind- 
shield with  a  shattering  crash. 

This  grim  experiment,  conducted  at  the 
General  Motors  Proving  Ground  at  Milford, 
simulated  what  can  happen  to  an  unbelted 
passenger  if  his  Cadillac  smashed  into  an- 
other car  at  a  mere  15  miles  an  hour. 

"The  moral  of  the  story."  observed  a  Gen- 
eral Motors  official,  "is  to  buckle  up  your 
seat  belts." 

This  testing  effort  at  General  Motors  is 
only  part  of  a  broad  drive  underway  in  the 
automobile  industry  to  design  safer  cars.  By 
studying  results  of  tests  such  as  this,  as  well 
as  planned  crashes  between  production  auto- 
mobiles, the  automakers  are  striving  to  de- 
velop new  and  improved  safety  devices  for 
their  cars. 

complaints  rise 

The  industry's  program  of  safety  engineer- 
ing seems  to  be  getting  new  emphasis  at  a 
time  when  legislators  and  other  public  offi- 
cials are  leveling  increasing  criticism  at  the 
auto  companies  for  not  moving  fast  enough 
in  this  area. 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  for  instance,  is  pondering 
a  new  test  sled  similar  to  the  one  at  GM 
and  may  even  construct  a  safety  building. 
GM  itself  has  begun  calling  in  an  outside 
seifety  expert  to  meet  with  top  management 
and  stylists. 

Nevertheless,  complaints  about  the  indus- 
try's attitude  toward  safety  continue  to  rise. 
They  contributed  to  a  congressional  decision 
last  year  to  establish  minimum  safety  stand- 
ards for  Government-purchased  cars.  And 
there  is  evidence  in  State  legislatures  and 
elsewhere  of  greater  pressxire  for  safety 
standards  on  private  cars. 

The  General  Services  Administration,  the 
Government's  purchasing  agent,  yesterday 
published  a  list  of  17  safety  features  it  would 
like  to  see  on  the  cars  it  buys  in  1966. 

problems  foreseen 

The  proposals,  which  will  be  put  in  final 
form  after  30  days  of  public  comment,  were 
not  as  severe  as  the  industry  had  feared. 
But  they  still  could  cause  automakers  some 
problems. 

An  official  of  the  Automobile  Manufac- 
turers Association,  which  helped  develop  the 
proposals,  says  about  half  of  the  items  al- 
ready are  available  as  standard  equip- 
ment or  options.  The  Government  appears 
ready  to  accept  Society  of  Automotive  En- 
gineers standards  on  the  remainder,  he  said. 

But  some  of  the  standards  will  be  new. 
The  industry  is  developing  its  first  stand- 
ard for  an  acceptable  padded  dashboard,  for 
Instance,  and  also  for  glare -reduction  sur- 
faces. 

Sources  say  work  remains  to  be  done  to 
produce  a  steering  assembly  that  will  meet 
Government  purchase  requirements.  And 
since  only  American  Motors  Corp.  and 
General  Motors  Cadillac  Dlrlslon  offer  dual 
brake  systems,  others  will  have  to  adjust  to 
that. 

Aside  from  the  Government  purchasing 
agency's  action,  there  are  signs  that  Congress 
is  becoming  increasingly  concerned  over  auto 
safety.  Since  1962  it  has  passed  legislation 
setting  standards  for  brake  fiuld  and  seat 
belts  shipped  In  Interstate  transit.  Both 
laws  lack  sufficient  enforcement  provlsioiu, 
but  they  are  Indicative  of  the  trend. 
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In  New  York  State,  Senator  J.  Speno,  out- 
going chairman  of  the  joint  legislative  com- 
mittee on  traffic  safety  and  motor  vehicles. 
Is  pushing  legislation  on  tire  standards  and 
Is  trying  to  raise  $3  million  from  several 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  to  build 
a  prototype  car  for  safety  research. 

The  Massachusetts  Joint  Legislative  Com- 
mittee on  Highways  and  Motor  Vehicles  will 
hold  hearings  this  week  in  Boston  on  Amer- 
ican Automobile  Association-backed  bills 
that  would  require  dual-brake  systems  on 
all  new  cars.  The  bills  would  also  establish 
minimum  safety  standards  for  tires  and 
brake  linings,  and  set  up  a  commission  to 
draft  a  code  of  minimum  auto  safety  stand- 
ards. 

ECONOMIC  FACTOR 

There  Is  little  belief,  even  within  the  in- 
dustry, that  automakers  would  have  made 
seat  belts  standard  equipment  by  now  if  sev- 
eral States  had  not  enacted  laws  making 
them  mandatory.  The  industry's  critics  use 
this  as  evidence  that  the  companies  do  not 
pursue  safety  as  they  should. 

"There  are  safety  engineers  within  the  in- 
dustry who  are  Just  as  dedicated  as  we  are. 
but  they  aren't  high  enough  in  the  industry," 
said  one  high  Government  safety  man.  "Top 
management  really  believes  that  they  are 
putting  out  the  safest  car  they  can.  The 
engineers  don't,  but  top  management  does. 

"If  you  talk  to  the  safety  engineers,  you 
And  that  they  have  been  working  diligently," 
agrees  a  leading  auto  stylist.  "They  keep 
trying  to  do  more  and  more.  But  the  pres- 
sure can  only  be  so  great.  Safety's  position 
as  an  economic  value  and  a  sales  value  has 
to  be  weighed  by  management  in  terms  of 
what  it  win  do  to  sell  vehicles.  And  they 
do  not  think  it  sells." 

Critics  contend  that  the  subordination  of 
safety  shows  up  in  little  ways.  They  cite 
horn  rings  that  catch  on  the  driver's  sleeve, 
the  removal  of  wraparound  tallUghts  when 
styling  dictates,  the  short  shrift  that  safety 
receives  at  new  car  previews,  and  the  indus- 
try's refusal  to  standardize  passenger  car  in- 
strxunent  panels  even  though  for  a  decade  It 
has  recommended  standardized  truck  panels 
for  "safety  and  convenience"  and  simplified 
production. 

Particular  criticism  Is  leveled  at  the  auto- 
makers for  failing  to  adopt  dual-braking  sys- 
tems, which  permit  two  brakes  to  work  even 
when  the  other  two  fall.  American  Motors 
and  Cadillac  offer  these  as  standard  equip- 
ment. Sources  say  the  added  cost  is  about 
$3  a  car. 

But  the  cost  pressures  are  great,  and 
money  is  not  spent  lightly. 

"Detroit  Is  probably  the  only  place  in  the 
world  where  a  10-cent  saving  per  tire  looks 
like  $3.5  million,"  says  an  official  of  Mc- 
Creary  Tire  &  Rubber.  "If  Ford  can  save  10 
cents  per  tire,  a"?  compared  with  what  Chev- 
rolet Is  paying,  the  10  cents  can  become  a 
million  dollars  In  a  year's  time." 

The  rising  chorus  of  criticism  Infvu-lates 
automen,  who  contend  that  poor  highway 
design  and  bad  driving  are  the  main  rea- 
sons for  accidents.  They  point  out  that  in- 
dependent studies  indicate  about  half  the 
people  involved  in  fatal  accidents  have  been 
drinking. 

"We  in  the  Industry  are  disturbed  at  being 
the  goat,"  trembles  one  auto  executive.  "The 
number  of  accidents  caused  by  failure  of  the 
product  are  pretty  damned  small.  We  are 
the  goats  because  we  are  the  easiest  to  get 
at." 

"We  feel  our  cars  are  quite  safe  and  qtilte 
reliable,"  says  Harry  F.  Barr,  vice  president 
of  the  engineering  staff  for  General  Motors. 

"We  are  not  given  any  credit  whatever  for 
our  real  concern,  technically,  about  the 
problem.  The  driver  is  most  Importa'nt,  we 
feel.  If  the  drivers  do  everything  they 
should,  there  would  not  be  accidents,  would 
there?" 


TWOFOLD  DEFENSE 

The  basic  defense  the  Industry  puts  up 
against  demands  for  faster  safety  improve- 
ments is  twofold.  First,  it  asserts  that  it 
knows  more  about  the  product  than  its  crit- 
ics, and  that  most  of  the  proposed  safety 
devices  are  either  unproven  or  impractical. 
Second,  it  asserts  that  the  public  does  not 
really  want  added  safety  measures,  and  that 
it  is  in  no  position  to  force  them  down  a 
customer's  throat. 

Auto  engineers  say  it  still  Is  unclear  wheth- 
er a  collapsible  steering  wheel  offers  a  driver 
better  protection,  for  instance,  and  they 
think  eliminating  the  right  front  dashboard 
might  deal  extra  harm  to  an  unbelted  pas- 
senger. 

Chrysler  Corp.  plans  to  offer  a  diagonal 
chest  belt  as  an  option  this  year,  but  other 
automakers  question  whether  the  devices  are 
proven  yet. 

"So-called  safety  proposals  are  all  too  often 
made  without  any  real  Justification  or  proof 
that  they  would  be  effective,  acceptable  to 
the  public  or  economically  Jvistifled,"  con- 
tends Ralph  H.  Isbrandt,  vice  president  of 
automobile  engineering  and  research  for 
American  Motors. 

COMPLACENCY    FEARED 

Auto  men  note  that  statistically,  an  in- 
dividual's chance  of  avoiding  accidents  Is 
high.  The  good  driver  can  expect  an  aver- 
age of  one  fender  accident  every  5  years,  a 
property  damage  accident  of  more  than  $25 
every  13  years,  and  an  injury  or  fatality 
every  46  years,  figiores  Karl  M.  Richards, 
manager  of  field  services  for  AMA. 

Charles  W.  Prlsk,  Deputy  Director  of  High- 
way Safety  for  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
says  this  lulls  the  public  into  complacency. 

"You  can  drive  for  2,000  years  and  not  be 
killed,  if  you're  the  average  driver,"  he  says, 
"and  who  among  us  Is  going  to  drive  for 
2,000  years?" 

The  indiostry  says  it  has  solid  evidence  that 
people  are  not  interested  in  safety  features. 
American  Motors  made  seat  belts  standard 
In  1950,  but  had  to  remove  them  because  of 
cvistomer  complaints.  Even  today,  studies 
indicate  that  only  35  to  50  percent  of  the 
people  with  belts  use  them. 

Ford  Introduced  a  recessed  hub  steering 
wheel,  a  padded  dashboard,  and  seat  belts  for 
its  1956  models  and  spent  large  svuns  ad- 
vertising safety.  But  competitors  were 
pushing  "hot"  cars,  and  Ford  dropped  the 
program  when  its  sales  began  to  slip. 

Even  since  then,  the  Industry  has  been 
shy — if  not  downright  opposed — to  promot- 
ing safety  devices.  "That  altered,  from  that 
point  to  this,  and  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
safety  as  a  merchandising  gimmick,"  says  one 
auto  executive. 

"People  don't  like  to  be  reminded  that  you 
can  have  a  wreck  In  an  automobile,"  observes 
another  official.  "It  is  not  in  our  interest — it 
Is  not  logical — to  say  'If  you  get  In  a  wreck, 
you're  probably  not  going  to  be  killed  in  this 
car'." 

Herbert  L.  Mlsch,  Ford's  vice  president  of 
engineering  and  research,  believes  the  best 
way  to  promote  safety  devices  Is  to  Introduce 
them  as  optional  equipment  first.  This 
serves  "to  educate  the  public  and  develop  a 
market  for  It."  he  says,  permitting  eventual 
adoption  on  a  mass  basis. 

Safety  rarely  shows  Its  head  In  the  Indus- 
try's advertising.  The  four  leading  auto 
concerns  spent  a  total  of  $282  million  on 
advertising  In  1963,  according  to  Advertising 
Age,  a  trade  publication.  But  the  indus- 
try's outside  efforts  for  safety  research  and 
promotion,  channeled  through  AAA,  totaled 
an  estimated  $2  million. 

NO     PUBLIC    CLAMOR 

"One  dollar's  worth  of  advertising  has  to 
produce  one  dollar's  worth  of  profit  to  break 
even,"  explains  Roy  C.  Haeusler,  Chrysler's 


candid  and  respected  automotive  safety 
engineer. 

"We  know  full  well  that  advertising  safety 
does  not  produce  that  return.  We  don't 
know  if  safety  sells  cars,  but  If  we  dent 
know  we  can't  Justify  advertising  money." 

Few  people  dispute  the  Industry's  conten- 
tion that  the  public  is  not  clamoring  for  a 
safer  car.  The  industry's  critics  know  that 
carmakers  would  be  happy  to  push  safety  if 
it  sold  cars. 

"People  are  not  knocking  on  the  doors  and 
saying,  'Give  me  a  safe  car  and  I'll  buy  it,' " 
says  Dr.  Huelke  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan.   "If  they  were  they'd  get  it." 

But  the  Industry's  critics  argue  that  the 
public  does  not  clamor  for  more  safety  simply 
because  it  trusts  the  industry  and  believes 
cars  are  safe.  The  industry  had  a  moral  re- 
sponsibility, these  people  say,  to  do  more  to 
alert  the  public  to  the  dangers  involved  and 
to  Install  devices  to  make  driving  safer. 

"I  think  the  public  cares,"  says  Matthew 
C.  Slelskl,  director  of  the  AAA  traffic  engl- 
neering  and  safety  department.  "The  public 
Just  doesn't  know." 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Jan. 31,  1965] 

Ejection  Is  Bane  of  Car  Design 

(By  Charles  C.  Cain) 

DETRorr. — Automotive  engineers  give  a  lot 
of  thought  to  Improving  an  auto's  perform- 
ance, but  their  No.  1  project  is  an  Increase 
in  auto  safety.  That  conclusion  was  drawn 
from  a  study  of  papers  presented  at  the  re- 
cent Society  of  Automotive  Engineers'  an- 
nual congress  and  exposition  here. 

Representatives  of  two  universities- 
Wayne  State  and  Michigan — gave  exhaustive 
reports  on  causes  of  auto  injuries  and  other 
reports  covered  everything  from  the  need 
for  better  windshield  wipers  to  ways  of  mak- 
ing highways  more  skid  resistant. 

The  University  of  Michigan  report,  pre- 
sented by  Donald  F.  Huelke  and  Paul  W. 
Glkas  of  the  university's  medical  school, 
showed  that  the  biggest  cause  of  traffic 
deaths  was  ejection  from  the  vehicle  on  im- 
pact. They  said  that  a  study  of  104  fatal 
accidents  resulting  In  136  deaths  showed 
that  the  "majority  of  the  victims  could 
have  sm-vlved  by  use  of  the  simple  seat  belt." 
A  built-in  rapier 

The  biggest  killer  of  those  not  tossed  out 
of  a  car  on  Impact  was  the  end  of  the  steer- 
ing column  or  the  steering  wheel  proper.  It 
took  about  18  percent  of  the  lives,  compared 
with  38  percent  who  died  when  they  were 
tossed  out  of  the  car. 

Of  drivers  killed  by  contact  with  the  steer- 
ing mechanism,  the  report  added,  "the  ma- 
jority of  these  driver  fatalities  could  not  have 
been  saved  even  with  the  seat  belt  or  shoul- 
der-harness restraint." 

It  added,  "Other  than  death  by  ejection, 
the  instrument  panel  was  the  leading  cause 
of  death  of  front-seat  passengers,  most  of 
whom  could  have  survived  by  using  seat 
belts.  Impacts  to  the  door  caused  invasion 
of  the  passenger  compartment  and  most  oc- 
cupants would  have  died  even  if  restraints 
had  been  used." 

The  Michigan  team  suggested  that  to  "de- 
crease the  number  of  fatal  Injuries  from  au- 
tomobile accidents,  future  designs  of  auto- 
mobile Interiors  must  Include  adequate  crash 
attenuation  features." 

In  a  further  word  of  advice  to  auto  mak- 
ers, they  said:  "Instrument  panels  must  be 
designed  in  terms  of  function  as  well  as 
safety.  Increased  structural  rigidity,  it 
appears,  need  be  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
car,  mostly  about  the  doors,  the  frame,  and 
possibly  the  roof." 

A  resilient  WINDSHIELD 

Lawrence  M.  Patrick  of  Wayne's  depart- 
ment   of    engineering   mechanics   told   the 
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SAE:  "One  has  only  to  examine  current 
model  automobiles  to  find  many  flagrant  ex- 
amples of  complete  disregard  for  the  most 
rudimentary  principles  of  safety  design. 
Whether  this  is  attributed  to  'styling  over 
safety,'  public  apathy  toward  safety  or  lack 
of  concrete  specifications  for  safe  design  is 
immaterial;  they  are  still  unsafe." 

Patrick  reported  that  much  of  his  work, 
financed  in  large  part  by  the  auto  compa- 
nies as  part  of  their  safety  campaign,  has 
been  devoted  to  efforts  to  lessen  the  danger 
from  contact  with  windshields  in  auto  acci- 
dents. He  has  worked  with  glass  and  plastic 
companies,  too. 

Safety  experts  know  that  Injuries  are  less 
severe  if  the  heads  of  accident  victims  strik- 
ing the  windshield  do  not  penetrate  It,  he 
said,  adding  that  the  goal  is  to  make  an  In- 
terlayer  in  the  windshield  more  stretchable 
60  that  It  will  allow  an  impacting  head  to 
deform  the  windshield  temporarily  without 
piercing  It. 

Researchers  feel  that  if  they  can  develop 
a  windshield  glass  which  will  prevent  pene- 
tration of  the  head  at  speeds  of  35  miles  per 
hour  or  more,  it  should  drastically  reduce 
the  number  of  such  fatalities,  he  said. 

A  PROBLEM  OF  SLICKNESS 

Jack  H.  Dillard  of  the  Virginia  Council 
of  Highway  Investigation  and  Research 
pointed  out  that  the  skid  rate  on  highways 
varies  with  the  type  of  materials  used  In  con- 
struction, with  weather  conditions  and  with 
different  types  of  programs  for  increasing 
skid  resistance. 

"Unfortunately,  road  surfaces  with  low 
skid  resistance  do  exist,"  he  said,  adding  that 
many  highway  agencies  In  the  United  States 
have  manifested  an  Interest  In  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  road  surfaces  that  become 
slippery  when  wet. 

Dillard  said  that  studies  are  underway  to 
find  road  compositions  that  will  be  more  skid 
resistant. 

Morgan  W.  Dawley,  a  Chrysler  engineer, 
told  the  SAE:  "Improving  the  performance 
of  windshield  wipers  has  been  a  major  chal- 
lenge to  engineers.  In  recent  years,  the  in- 
creased amount  of  turnpike  driving  and  the 
desire  to  increase  driver  visibility  further 
emphasized  the  need  for  Improvement." 

Dawley  said  that  Chrysler  developed  a  new 
airfoil-type  wiper  after  "engineering  studies 
showed  that  during  turnpike  driving,  the 
air  forces  on  the  conventional  wiper  reduced 
the  pressure  of  the  wiper  on  the  windshield, 
thereby  leaving  a  partially  wiped  windshield 
which  blurred  or  obstructed  driver  visibility." 


TIRE  SAFETY 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  be- 
coming generally  accepted  that  there  are 
a  great  number  of  poorly  made  tires  on 
the  market  today,  and  that  they  are  di- 
rectly contributing  to  the  alarming  rise 
in  highway  fatalities.  The  recent  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  hearings  on  auto- 
mobile tire  marketing  practices  have 
focused  a  great  deal  of  attention  on  the 
problems  of  unsafe  tires  and  confusion 
of  tire  nomenclature.  The  consumer  not 
only  has  no  way  of  knowing  how  safe  his 
tires  are,  but  he  also  has  no  meaningful 
standards  by  which  to  judge  different 
brands  of  tires. 

Evidence  of  increasing  consumer  con- 
cern is  found  in  the  quantity  of  mail  my 
office  receives  daily.  A  very  high  per- 
centage of  this  mail  favors  some  kind  of 
uniform  minimum  safety  standards,  and 
also  a  system  of  quality  grading  and  la- 
beling. I  think  the  Senate  will  be  in- 
terested in  reading  some  of  these  letters, 
lor  they  explain  succinctly  the  utter 
frustration  felt  not  only  by  the  consumer, 


but  also  by  independent  tire  dealers. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  letters  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
wer«  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Januaet  16,  1965. 
Senator  Gatlord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  I  have  noted  with 
Interest  several  articles  in  the  nevrepapers 
recently  which  indicate  that  you  are  inter- 
ested in  the  hearings  pertaining  to  the 
safety  of  automobile  tires. 

I  have  had  a  personal  experience  which 
indicates  quite  clearly  that  the  original  fac- 
tory-equipped tires  on  new  automo- 
biles are  not  always  adequate  from  the  safety 
standpoint.  In  my  own  case,  I  had  pvir- 
chased  a  new  car  with  the  new  two-ply  so- 
called  equivalent  of  four-ply  tires.  These 
tires  later  proved  to  be  defective  causing  my 
wife  and  myself  to  be  Involved  in  a  rather 
serious  accident. 

I  obtained  a  complete  engineering  report 
from  a  tire  engineer  out  of  Detroit  which 
indicated  that  the  adhesion  In  the  various 
strands  making  up  the  tire  was  defective  and 
also  that  the  load  capacity  of  the  size  tire 
that  was  supplied  with  the  new  vehicle  was 
not  adequate  for  the  Job  It  was  Intended  to 
do. 

Further,  I  have  had  the  experience  at  a 

later  date,  when  obtaining  a  new car, 

of  being  unable  to  buy  safety  tires  such  as 
the or even  though  I  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  pay  the  additional  cost 
Involved. 

I  was  In  the  unfortunate  position  of  hav- 
ing to  take  my  new  car  with  the  standard 
tires  supplied  and  go  to  a  tire  dealer  myself. 
I  was  then  In  a  position  of  technically  having 
to  trade  used  tires  to  obtain  the  safety  tires 
I  felt  I  needed. 

My  personal  experiences  have  led  me  to  two 
specific  concl\islons : 

1.  The  so-called  standard  flrstllne  tire 
supplied  with  new  automobiles  is  not  ade- 
quate from  a  safety  standpoint.  A  much 
better  grade  should  be  supplied  to  every  new 
car  buyer,  even  if  the  additional  cost  has  to 
be  included  In  the  total  amount  of  the  pur- 
chase. 

2.  All  manufacturers  and  dealers  of  new 
cars  should  be  required  to  supply  the  public 
with  the  very  best  tire  they  are  willing  to 
pay  for  without  any  particular  Inconven- 
ience. Farther,  the  automobile  Industry 
should  be  made  to  encourage,  by  the  means 
of  the  advertising  media,  the  public's  aware- 
ness of  the  safety  factors  or  lack  of  safety  fac- 
tors Involved  In  various  tires. 

Very  truly  yours. 


jANtTART  14,  1965. 

Hon.  Gatlord  A.  Nelson, 

U.S.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson  :  I  am  writing  to  you 
both  as  an  individual  tire  dealer  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the Tire  Dealers  and  Retread- 

ers  Association.  Our  dealership  was  estab- 
lished In  1912  and  I  personally  have  been 
active  In  It  since  1946,  managing  It  for  the 
last  12  years.  I  believe  that  I  can  speak  about 
tires  with  a  pretty  fair  amount  of  background 
and  experience. 

I  feel  that  I  know  enough  of  the  tire 
dealers  around  our  State  to  be  sure  that  I 
can  express  their  vievre  qviite  accxirately.  In- 
dividuals may  vary  in  the  Intensity  of  their 
feelings,  but  we  all  have  a  very  basic  Interest 
in  our  chosen  profession  and  in  anything 
that  will  affect  It.  for  good  or  bad. 

Nearly  all  tire  dealers  have  long  been  de- 
sirous of  seeing  a  cleaning  up  of  our  industry. 
Professional  tire  dealers  who  have  grown  up 
in  the  business  want  to  sell  their  customers 


at  a  profit,  of  coiirse,  but  they  also  want  to 
sell  their  customers  quality  merchandise  so 
that  the  customer  will  be  satisfied  and  will 
return  again  and  again  to  do  business  at  the 
same  dealership.  Therefore,  the  real  pros 
rarely  sell  a  low-quality  tire  to  a  retail  cus- 
tomer, despite  the  flood  of  low-priced  adver- 
tising that  would  lead  the  consumer  to  be- 
lieve the  contrary.  This  same  attitude  does 
not  usually  apply  to  the  discounter  selling 
only  the  cheapies. 

Much  tire  advertising  Is  misleading — either 
claims  of  quality  are  false,  since  there  are 
no  standards  upon  which  to  base  legitimate 
claims,  or  else  savings  are  falsely  portrayed 
in  relation  to  list  prices  which  have  prac- 
tically no  real  meaning.  In  either  case  the 
customer  is  being  misled,  often  by  large 
companies  and  by  large  stores  whose  reputa- 
tion lends  credibility  to  their  statements. 
(In  recent  months  we  have  seen  some  of  the 
large  tire  companies  change  their  approach 
to  a  more  truthful  one,  so  perhaps  all  the 
publicity  is  taking  effect.) 

Now,  It  can  be  argued  that  the  constuner 
Is  the  best  quality  control  that  can  be  put 
on  a  product,  because  If  he  Is  misled  and 
does  not  receive  the  quality  or  performance 
he  expected  he  will  withdraw  his  patronage 
from  the  store  and  the  eventual  loser  will  be 
the  merchant.  This  might  be  true  of  mer- 
chandise where  public  safety  Is  not  Involved. 
but  I  would  not  think  It  would  be  valid  in 
regard  to  items  like  tires  and  brake  linings 
where  the  direct  result  of  low  quality  Is  poor 
performance  and  possible  failure  at  high 
speed,  endangering  the  lives  of  the  user  and 
others  on  the  same  highway  or  freeway. 

All  of  the  above  is  not  news  to  you,  I  am 
sure,  or  you  would  not  be  taking  your  time 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  meaning- 
ful tire  quality  standards.  I  merely  want 
you  to  know  that  the  National  Tire  Dealers 

and  Retreaders  Association,  the Tire 

Dealers  and  Retreaders  Association,  and  all 

of  us  here  at are  behind  your  efforts 

and  want  to  do  what  we  can  to  help. 

I  don't  suppose  that  any  industry  wants 
a  lot  of  Government  regulation  and  Inter- 
ference, whether  on  a  Federal,  State,  or  local 
level,  but  so  far  no  other  workable  alterna- 
tive has  been  offered.  If  the  industry  can- 
not regulate  Itself,  someone  will  have  to  do 
It  for  them. 

I  believe  that  real  tire  standards  should 
be  set  up.  The  manufacturers  should  have 
to  mark  or  label  their  products  in  such  a  way 
that  the  consumer  will  know  what  he  is  buy- 
ing. Tires  which  are  not  suitable  for  high- 
way and  freeway  driving  should  not  even  be 
manufactured.  Retreaders  should  not  be 
allowed  to  retread  casings  which  originally 
could  not  have  passed  the  quality  standards, 
and  tires  which  have  any  repair  more  exten- 
sive than  a  simple  puncture  repair.  Ve- 
hicles should  be  thoroughly  Inspected  an- 
nually fc«-  any  defects  that  will  affect  safety. 
This  sort  of  Inspection  cannot  be  performed 
on  the  streets  at  voluntary  check  lanes,  but 
would  have  to  be  done  in  a  building  where 
the  car  can  be  put  on  a  hoist.  I  realize  that 
this  would  be  a  costly  procedure,  but  can  any 
other  be  adequate? 

Do  you  suppose  it  would  be  possible  for 
tire  dealers  or  engineers  to  Inspect  tires  that 
appear  to  have  caused  accidents  to  determine 
as  nearly  as  possible  whether  the  tire  really 
was  the  cause  of  the  accident? 

We  tire  dealers  want  to  cooperate  In  your 
efforts  toward  highway  safety.     Just  call  on 
us  for  any  help  you  need.    We're  with  you. 
not  against  you. 
Sincerely, 


Jamttabt  13,  1965. 
Senator  Gatlord  Nelson, 
SeTiate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  This  morning  on 
our    local    radio    station's    newsbroadcast. 
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Newscaster  Rex  Davis  told  about  a  news  Item 
concerning  the  fact  that  you  were  trying 
to  do  something  or  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  (and  we  hope  the  tire  industry) 
the  definite  fact  that  tire  defects  have  been 
causing  a  lot  of  automobile  accidents. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  because  of  two 
recent  experiences  In  this  direction  and  it 
has  bothered  me  considerably,  because  In 
all  the  years  I  have  been  driving,  I  have 
never  had  any  tire  diflficulty  before.  I.  and 
probably  many  women  like  me,  have  always 
thought  our  modern  tires  to  be  absolutely 
safe  and  have  never  given  any  thought  to 
the  kinds  of  defects  that  can  occur  other 
than  a  flat  tire. 

And  since  these  experiences,  I  truly  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  bring  this  fact  before  the 
public  and  the  industry  and  in  this  way  stop 
one  of  the  havocs  causing  these  accidents  or 
near  accidents. 

This  past  summer  we  bought  a  new  car — 
I  then  decided  to  take  our  children  and  dog 
on  a  500-mile  trip  to  visit  my  husband's 
parents — with  me  as  the  only  driver  In  the 
car.  Very  fortunately  my  husband  was  able 
to  Join  us  and  drive  us  back  home — for  that 
Is  when  the  trouble  started.  As  we  were 
driving  along,  he  noticed  something  wrong 
but  couldn't  discover  the  trouble  until  he 
stopped  the  car  and  looked  at  each  of  the 
tires.  It  apparently  had  developed  a  bulge — 
but  it  wasn't  noticeable  from  the  outer 
side — it  had  developed  on  the  Inner  side.  Of 
course,  we  hobbled  to  a  gas  station  and  by 
the  time  we  found  one  (off  the  highway  on 
a  rutty  road)  the  bulge  (or  I  believe  they 
call  it  a  square  tire — and  as  I  understand  It 
is  the  pulling  away  of  the  lining  from  the 
tire  on  the  inside)  had  developed  on  both 
sides. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  Is,  that  If 
I  had  been  driving  back  home  with  the  four 
boys  and  dog,  I  don't  think  I  would  have 
realized  what  was  causing  the  trouble  and 
because  the  gas  stations  along  this  highway 
were  off  the  road  and  since  I  had  plenty  of 
gas.  I  wouldn't  have  taken  the  time  or  really 
realized  what  the  difficulty  was  and  I  would 
have  had  a  blowout — and  then  who  knows 
what  the  consequences  would  have  been. 

All  right,  we  then  could  say  It  was  one 
tire  out  of  many — they  are  massed  produced 
and  you  can  always  get  a  "lemon."  But 
about  2  months  later,  the  same  thing  hap- 
pen ""d  on  another  tire.  But  of  course,  hav- 
ing had  one  experience,  I  knew  what  to  do. 
And  then  a  slow  leak  developed  on  still  an- 
other tire  but  that  was  repairable. 

Not  only  were  we  put  to  the  extra  ex- 
pense of  paying  for  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  new  tires  (as  both  had  to  be  replaced) 
but  frankly,  now  I'm  very  much  afraid  or 
rather   most   cautious   about   our   tires. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  keep  up  your 
efforts  In  this  direction.  Having  sons  who 
are  fast  aproaching  driving  age,  I  shudder 
to  think  of  an  accident  being  caused  by 
defective  tires.  I  think  the  tire  industry 
should  give  this  matter  serious  considera- 
tion and  If  you  want  to  use  my  letter  In  any 
way — Just  do  so. 

I  think  mass  production  Is  just  fine  but 
there  should  be  either  a  better  inspection 
system  or  some  way  for  the  industry  to 
develop  safer  tires  for  the  public. 

Thank  you  for  letting  me  find  an  outlet 
for  the  feelings  I  have  had  In  this  direction 
and  I  hope  you  will  forgive  the  lengthiness 
of  this  letter. 

Please  keep  up  your  efforts. 
Sincerely  yours. 


learning  at  the  FTC  conference  of  your  in- 
tent to  introduce  legislation  to  provide  for 

(1)  adequate  minimum  safety  standards  to 
protect  consumers  from  inadequate  tires,  and 

(2)  a  system  of  grading  and  labeling  so 
consumers  can  "compare  one  brand  with  an- 
other and  clarify  confusion  in  tire  nomen- 
clature." 

The  tire  business  at  the  moment  Is  a 
Jungle.  We  feel  that  in  our  co-op  tire  we 
have  one  of  the  best  values  on  the  market. 
However,  it  becomes  extremely  dllHcult  to 
get  this  across  since  there  are  no  comparable 
grades  or  standards  between  manufacturers. 
Thus,  legislation  such  as  you  propose  has 
long  been  overdue,  and  as  one  who  sells  tires 
we  assure  you  of  our  fullest  backing. 

With  best  wishes,  and  good  luck  with  your 
proposal. 

Yours  sincerely, 


February  4.  1965. 
Hon.  G.KYLORD  Nelson. 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  As  one  of  the 
largest  consumer  cooperatives  In  the  United 
States,  we  wish  to  express  our  pleasure  over 


January  15, 1964. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Washington,  D.C, 

Dear  Sir:  In  our  Des  Moines  Register, 
January  14.  there  appeared  an  article  written 
by  Nick  Kotz  concerning  tire  standards  and 
complaints  against  faulty  tires  and  mislead- 
ing advertising. 

I  am  not  sure  that  what  I  have  to  say  comes 
exactly  in  that  category,  at  any  rate,  there 
was  some  crooked  work  performed  by  some- 
one along  the  line. 

I  bought  a  new ,  f  ron\  our  local 

dealer  a  year  ago  last  June.  Since  I  had 
always  had tires  on  my  cars,  with  per- 
fect success  since  1916,  I  asked  them  to  take 

off    the    ones    on    there    and    put on. 

They  demurred  a  little  and  said  they  would 
have  to  go  out  and  buy  them,  but  they  did 
put  them  on.  And  I  supposed  they  put  on 
good  quality  as  I  asked  for,  and  I  had  never 
heard  of  a  two-ply  tire  at  that  time.  How- 
ever, I  trusted  this  salesman  100  percent, 
since  they  had  been  In  business  here  always, 
although  I  had  not  knovm  him  until  I  bought 
this  car,  but  had  known  his  mother  in  clubs. 

Well,  I  went  to  California,  alone,  was  gone 
from  fore  part  of  January  until  April  1. 
Everything  went  well  until  I  was  on  my  way 
home.  I  was  leaving  Alhambra  when  one 
tire  was  low — had  It  checked  but  they 
thought  it  was  the  valve  and  put  In  a  new 
one.  It  stayed  up  fairly  well  until  I  got 
into  Alamagordo,  N.  Mex.  I  had  it  checked 
and  they  said  it  was  broken  fabric  from 
the  inside,  they  looked  at  the  others  too  and 
said  they  were  all  breaking  from  the  inside 

and  were  the  cheapest  tire  that  put 

out  and  two-ply.  I  had  them  pumped  up 
and  went  on  to  Amarillo,  Tex.,  next  morning. 
When  leaving  there  I  had  all  of  them  checked 
again  and  they  said  I  should  have  two  new 
tires  anyhow  and  really  needed  four — they 
had  not  looked  at  the  spare  yet. 

They  asked  about  my  spare.  I  told  them 
I  had  had  no  occasion  to  have  It  out  and 
had  not  looked  at  It.  I  unloaded  my  full 
trunk  and  they  took  a  look  at  It  and  stated 
that  it  was  a  used  tire,  in  my  new  car.  That 
was  hard  for  me  to  believe  but  I  looked  at  It 
and  they  measured  the  tread  and  I  also 
looked  Inside  the  others  which  I  had  them 
take  off  to  examine  and  the  fabric  was  broken 
In  all  of  them — three  of  them  were  two-ply 
and  one  was  a  four-ply.  I  Immediately  wrote 
the  dealer  here  at  home  and  had  a  letter 
after  I  returned.  I  went  to  see  him  and  he 
denied  all  of  It.  although  I  had  the  station 
operator  sign  his  name  on  my  statement, 
saying  that  the  spare  was  a  used  tire.  Later 
on,  I  found  out  that  the  fellow  who  put 
these  tires  on  is  a  used  tire  dealer  and  he  no 

longer  managed  a  agency,  nor  do  we 

now  have  one  here.  I  also  went  to  see 
him  and  he  pretended  not  to  remember. 

I  carried  a  Standard  credit  card  but  did 
pay  for  these  tires  by  check  or  traveler's 
checks,  8107,  for  which  this  dealer  would  not 
reimburse  me  even  for  the  used  spare,  and 


after  this  ordeal,  I  wondered  if  all  of  the  tires 
might  have  been  used  ones  put  on  by  tills 
used-tire  dealer  and  touched  up  with  a  new 
look.  And  I  am  not  one  to  misjudge  folks  or 
be  suspicious  until  given  a  reason. 

I  wrote  the  company,   the . 

company  and  tried  to  contact  our  salesman 

here  who  sold  me  the  car.     None  of 

them  would  do  anything,  except  to  say,  that 

when  the  Mr. of  the at  Amaril- 

lo  returned  the  tires  I  traded  in,  rather  gave 
to  him,  when  I  bought  the  new  ones,  they 
would  make  it  good.  Never,  has  he,  to  mv 
knowledge,  made  an  effort  to  contact  the 

Mr.  ,  or  if  he  has,  he  has  not  told  me 

and  has  kept  my  statement  with  Mr. 

signed  statement  on  saying  the  spare  was  a 
used  tire.  I  got  hurt  immediately  after  I 
returned  home  so  was  unable  to  make  the 
trips  to  see  as  much  about  it  as  I  would  have 
otherwise. 

I  was  in  a  bad  sandstorm,  ready  to  cross 
a  desert,  a  long  way  from  any  city  when 
these  tires  went  bad — a  risk,  indeed  of  my 
life  I  would  say,  and  wrote  this  home  sales- 
man to  that  effect.  However,  with  all  the 
safety  talk  and  telling  folks  to  buckle  their 
seat  belts  and  such,  to  put  such  tires  as  this 
on  any  car  is  certainly  less  safe  than  having 
no  seat  belt  or  insurance,  and  no  one  re- 
sponsible seems  to  care. 

You  will  note  that  I  said  I  had  been  using 
this  brand  of  tires  since  1916,  the  year  I 
learned  to  drive,  and  I  was  some  3  or  4  years 
past  the  voting  age  then,  so  if  you  care  to 
figure  you  will  about  know  my  age,  which 
I  never  talk  about,  and  even  though  my 
age  is  considered  old,  I  am  young  in  spirit, 
have  never  had  an  accident  caused  by  me, 
nor  do  I  feel  so  apt  that  I  think  I  couldn't 
have  one.  So,  if  you  and  Miss  Peterson  can 
get  the  manufacturers  to  improve  on  their 
tires  so  that  they  will  be  more  safe,  that 
should  be  good.  And  as  to  my  bad  luck, 
It  would  be  too  much  to  think  or  hope, 
that  anyone  would  be  enough  concerned 
about  honest  dealers  to  try  to  make  them 
come  clean,  and  as  I  do  not  know  the  real 
culprit,  I  no  longer  take  my  car  to  this 
dealer,  nor  do  I  use  the  credit  card  I  still 
have  and  could  use,  but  do  have  another  one 
I  use.  I  don't  like  dishonesty  either  big  or 
little.  And  I'm  Just  a  widow  woman  of  no 
special  Importance. 

While  this  may  not  be  of  any  interest  to 
you  or  Esther  Peterson,  If  there  is  one  word 
that  will  help  for  safety,  I'm  glad. 
Sincerely, 


SHIP  POLLUTION  OP  GREAT  LAKES 
AND  OTHER  NAVIGABLE  WATERS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Great  Lakes  provide  the  greatest  fresh- 
water resource  on  the  American  conti- 
nent. Millions  of  Americans  depend  on 
these  lakes  for  the  drinking  water  nec- 
essary to  survival.  The  lakes  have  an 
almost  unlimited  potential  as  a  recrea- 
tional resource. 

Yet  these  lakes,  once  as  clear  as  crys- 
tal, and  safe  for  boaters  and  swimmers 
to  drink  from,  are  becoming  progres- 
sively more  and  more  polluted.  These 
lakes  may  be  the  single  most  valuable 
resource  of  this  Nation ;  yet  today  we  are 
actually  in  the  process  of  destroying  that 
resource. 

Pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes  Is  a  com- 
plicated problem.  It  is  a  problem  that 
must  be  attacked  on  several  fronts. 

I  am  drafting  legislation  to  attack  Just 
one  phase  of  the  problem — the  pollution 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  its  harbors  and 
other  navigable  waters  by  ships,  pleasure 
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craft,  and  shore  installations  which  serv- 
ice these  vessels. 

I  shall  present  a  brief  sketch  of  this 
problem,  and  invite  suggestions  from  the 
various  Federal  agencies,  city  health  of- 
ficers port  directors,  and  the  shipping  in- 
dustry, as  to  how  this  problem  can  be 

corrected.  .     .  x     j 

It  is  my  intention  to  introduce  pro- 
posed legislation  to  require  all  ships  and 
pleasure  craft  which  use  the  Great  Lakes 
and  other  navigable  waters  to  be 
equipped  with  federally  approved  facil- 
ities for  the  proper  retention  or  treat- 
ment of  sewage  and  other  wastes.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  work  any  hardship 
on  the  shipping  or  boatbuilding  indus- 
tries, or  to  cause  firms  or  individuals 
serious  economic  losses  through  the  out- 
lawing of  their  present  vessels.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  could  easily  be  drafted 
so  as  to  allow  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
for  compliance. 

Furthermore,  I  intend  to  sponsor  leg- 
islation to  centralize  responsibility  for 
the  enforcement  of  antipollution  laws  on 
all  navigable  waters  and  to  streamline 
the  enforcement  procedure. 

Comments  on  these  proposals  from  all 
interested  and  affected  persons  are  in- 
vited and  welcome.  After  studying  these 
comments,  appropriate  legislation  will  be 
drafted  and  introduced  in  the  Senate. 
Meanwhile,  study  of  other  causes  of 
pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes  will  be  pur- 
sued: and  I  hope  to  introduce  proposed 
legislation  to  meet  these  problems,  as 
well. 

THE  PROBLEM 

The  pollution  of  harbor  and  navigable 
waters  by  Government  ships,  commercial 
ships,  and  barges  of  domestic  and  foreign 
ownership,  and  private  pleasure  boats  is 
a  growing  problem.  These  vessels  dump 
or  spill  human,  galley,  and  wash-v.-ater 
waste,  miscellaneous  trash,  oil  waste,  and 
various  types  of  cargo.  These  pollutants 
create  serious  health  hazards,  and  de- 
stroy the  recreational  value  of  beaches, 
shorelines,  and  waters.  The  control  of 
such  pollution  is  extremely  difficult,  be- 
cause of  the  great  variety  of  pollutants, 
mixing,  dilution,  and  scattering  of  pol- 
lutants by  water,  and  mobility  and  num- 
ber of  vessels. 

An  idea  of  the  potential  magnitude  of 
this  problem  nationally  may  be  gained 
from  these  recent  Wisconsin  ship  and 
boat  statistics.  In  1963.  44.294  foreign 
and  domestic  commercial  vessels  of  all 
sizes  visited  Wisconsin  Great  Lakes  ports. 

Wisconsin  municipal  port  ofiBcials  have 
commented  to  me  on  the  problem  and  the 
need  for  Federal  action,  as  follows: 

Dr.  F.  Urban,  health  commissioner,  Green 
Bay:  "In  my  opinion,  the  pollution  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  Great  Lakes  harbors  by  for- 
eign vessels  is  a  national  problem.  You  can 
readily  visualize  the  confusion  which  would 
result  were  each  and  every  Great  Lakes  har- 
bor to  issue  its  own  regulations." 

Dr.  E.  G.  Stack,  health  commissioner,  Su- 
perior: "We  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
prevent  any  and  all  vessels  using  our  harbor 
from  Jettisoning  undesirable  debris  in  our 
waters.  Regulations  regarding  this  are,  I 
fear,  taken  rather  lightly  by  those  in  charge 
of  said  vessel.  If  we  do  not  catch  them  in 
the  act  of  discharging  undesirable  material 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  whence  any  unde- 
sirable material  may  originate." 

Dr.  E.  R.  Krumbiegel.  commissioner  of 
health.  Milwaukee:  "If  a  single  community 


or  a  single  State  enacted  legislation  for- 
bidding the  present  practice  of  discharge  of 
sanitary  waste  from  ships,  the  vessel's  op- 
erators would  probably  choose  other  ports 
where  such  requirements  were  not  enforced. 
The  only  practical  solution  to  the  problem 
is  to  enact  Federal  legislation  relating  to  all 
ships  of  all  nations." 

Mr.  J.  F.  Sainsbury,  port  director.  Green 
Bay:  "We  have  been  altogether  too  lenient 
with  pleasure-boat  owners,  with  municipali- 
ties, with  industry  and  vsrlth  shipping  in- 
terests, hoping  that  the  discussions  which 
have  been  going  on  for  years  would  eventually 
bring  about  the  desired  remedial  measures." 

And  the  Committee  on  Water  Pollu- 
tion, the  principal  antipollution  enforce- 
ment agency  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
has  stated : 

Laws  and  regulations  pertaining  to  sewage- 
disposal  facilities  by  commercial  vessels  op- 
erating interstate  should  be  developed  and 
be  enforced  by  the  Federal  Government.  In 
the  case  of  pleasure  boats  or  boats  operat- 
ing within  the  waters  of  a  single  State  the 
enactment  of  laws  and  regulations  should  be 
a  State  responsibility  as  should  be  the  en- 
forcement of  such  laws  and  regtilations. 

GOVERNMENTS,  AGENCIES,  AND  LAWS  CONCERNED 
wrrH   THE  PROBLEM 

Vessel  water  pollution  involves  govern- 
ments at  all  levels — international. 
Federal,  State,  and  local.  The  Federal 
Goverrunent  is  involved  principally  with 
pollution  of  interstate  and  navigable 
waters  by  its  owti  vessels,  and  by  com- 
mercial vessels  of  foreign  and  domestic 
registry.  State  governments  are  con- 
cerned primarily  with  pollution  by  pri- 
vate pleasure  craft,  while  local  govern- 
ments are  involved  with  pollution  of 
their  harbor  and  marina  waters  by  all 
types  of  vessels.  At  the  Federal  level,  the 
work  of  at  least  six  agencies,  with  au- 
thority under  12  laws,  impinges  on  the 
control  of  vessel  water  pollution.  The 
most  important  of  these  agencies  are  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
the  PubUc  Health  Service.  They  admin- 
ister and  enforce  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899, 
Oil  Pollution  Acts  of  1924  and  1961, 
Public  Health  Service  Act  of  1944,  Wreck 
Removal  Act  of  1899.  and  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  of  1956. 

WEAKNESSES    AND     GAPS    IN    FEDERAL    LAWS 

Despite  the  number  of  Federal  agen- 
cies and  laws  available  to  control  pollu- 
tion by  vessels,  there  remain  many  gaps 
and  weaknesses  in  authority  and  cover- 
age, and  these  pose  serious  obstacles  to 
solution  of  the  problem.  Thus,  most  of 
these  laws  are  not  directed  to  pollution 
of  water,  as  such,  but  to  other  purposes — 
namely,  navigation,  safety,  and  public 
health;  and  their  usefulness  for  pollution 
control  is,  therefore,  limited  in  one  or 
more  ways. 

For  example,  the  refuse  and  wreck 
removal  acts  are  usually  considered  to 
apply  only  to  situations  in  which  naviga- 
tion is  impeded  or  adversely  affected;  the 
Oil  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1924  is  con- 
fined to  navigable  coastal  waters;  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  deals  only  with 
the  interstate  transmission  of  communi- 
cable disease;  and  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  is  very  general  in  its  cover- 
age, and  provides  only  for  judicial  en- 
forcement. Problems  of  enforcement 
and  administration  of  these  laws  arise 
between  the  Coast  Guard,  as  the  general 


enforcement  agency  for  all  maritime  law. 
and  the  other  agencies,  particularly  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  which  administer  the 
individual  laws. 

OTHER  PBOBLZMS 

There  are  many  other  obstacles  to 
solution  of  the  problem  of  vessel  pollu- 
tion, in  addition  to  the  lack  of  adequate 
Federal  law.  For  example,  there  is  no 
central  Federal  agency  for  coordinating 
work  and  communication  among  Federal 
agencies  and  between  the  three  levels  of 
government;  State  vessel  pollution  laws 
are  inadequate;  local  harbor  and  marina 
vessel  pollution  laws  and  regulations  are 
inadequate;  facilities  for  pollutant  dis- 
posal at  harbors  and  marinas  are  inade- 
quate and  expensive  to  install  and  main- 
tain; problems  of  economic  and  techni- 
cal feasibility  of  equipment  for  treating 
and  holding  pollutants  on  board  vessels 
remain;  and  the  cost  of  installing  pol- 
lutant-control equipment  on  existing 
vessels  is  high. 

WORK   BEING  DONE 

The  inadequacies  of  Federal  law  and 
the  many  other  problems  which  interfere 
with  gaining  complete  control  of  vessel 
pollution  are  being  studied  by  Congress 
and  various  Federal  agencies.  Thus,  a 
House  subcommittee — the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Natural  Resources  and  Power- 
held  extensive  hearings  on  pollution,  in 
the  summer  of  1963.  as  did  the  Senate 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  Control,  in  the  summer  of  1964. 
The  Coast  Guard  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  are  issuing  and  revising  various 
regulations  which  are  useful  in  con- 
trolling pollution.  Several  interagency 
committees  have  been  formed  to  work  on 
the  problem — such  as  the  Committee  on 
Water  Pollution  Caused  by  Accidents  and 
Spills,  and  the  Committee  on  Waste  Dis- 
posal From  Vessels.  Finally,  the  Ca- 
nadian-American International  Joint 
Commission  has  been  asked  by  these 
governments  to  undertake  a  study  of  the 
problem  of  vessel  pollution  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  letters  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lett-ers 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CiTT  OF  MlLW^AVKEE. 

Health  Department, 
Milwaukee,  Wis..  October  16.  1964. 
The  Honorable  Gatlord  Nelson. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Nelson:  This  Is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  October  9,  1964  re- 
lating to  pollution  of  inland  waters  by  ship. 

The  Milwaukee  Health  Department  has, 
over  a  period  of  the  past  4  years,  carried  out 
falrlv  extensive  studies  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent" to  which,  and  the  manner  In  which 
pollution  occurs  of  the  waters  of  Milwaukee's 
harbor  and  the  adjoining  Lake  Michigan 
bathing  beaches.  There  are  many  sources 
of  pollution  here,  some  of  which  we  have 
been  successful  In  eliminating  or  alleviating. 

The  Milwaukee  River  and  its  tributaries 
are  polluted,  during  periods  of  runoff,  by 
sewage  from  sewer  outfalls.  The  mouth  of 
the  river,  where  it  empties  Into  the  harbor. 
Is  In  close  proximity  to  the  termination  of 
the  effluent  channel  of  the  Jones  Island 
Sewerage  Treatment  Plant.  This,  In  turn.  Is 
only  a  short  distance  from  Milwaukee's  out«r 
harbors  ship  docks.    As  a  result  of  currents. 
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wind  and  wave  action,  the  pollution  emanat- 
ing from  the  three  sources  Is  so  mixed  as  to 
make  It  Impossible  to  determine  how  much 
of  the  pollution  arises  from  ships  tied  to  the 
docks. 

As  you  know,  most  of  these  ships  are  ocean- 
going vessels  and,  practically  without  excep- 
tion, when  the  heads  on  these  ships  are 
flushed,  the  discharge  occurs  directly  Into 
the  water.  Meetings  have  been  held  with  the 
municipal  port  director  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  whether  the  sanitary  facilities  of  these 
ships  could  not  be  connected  up  with  local 
sewer  lines  while  the  vessels  are  tied  up  at 
the  docks.  This  appears  to  be  Impossible 
since  the  ships  have  not  been  equipped  with 
sewage  retention  facilities,  nor  are  the  sew- 
age lines  on  the  ships  laid  out  so  that  the 
sewage  could  be  discharged  at  a  single  point 
or  only  a  few  points. 

No  one  community  can  effectively  deal 
with  the  type  of  problem  outlined  above.  If 
a  single  community  or  a  single  State  enacted 
legislation  forbidding  the  present  practice  of 
discharge  of  sanitary  waste  from  ships,  the 
vessels'  operators  would  probably  choose 
other  ports  where  such  requirements  were 
not  enforced.  The  only  practical  solution  to 
the  problem  is  to  enact  Federal  legislation 
relating  to  all  ships  of  all  nations.  It  would 
be  Impractical  to  enact  legislation  requiring 
fairly  extensive  alteration  of  present  ships 
unless  a  reasonable  leadtime  for  compliance 
was  specified.  I  am  not  so  much  concerned 
with  the  question  of  whether  this  leadtime 
should  be  10  or  20  years.  The  Important 
thing  Is  that  we  look  to  the  future  and 
attempt  to  enact  legislation  without  unnec- 
essary delay,  which  will  lead  to  alleviation  of 
the  problem  at  some  time  In  the  reasonably 
foreseeable  future. 

I  grow  tired  of  the  argument,  which  some 
set  forth,  that  no  action  can  be  taken  be- 
cause oceangoing  ships  have  traditionally 
been  built  in  such  a  manner  as  to  necessitate 
the  discharge  of  sanitary  waste  directly  into 
the  water.  It  Is  true  that  even  some  of  the 
newer  ships  have  been  constructed  in  this 
manner.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
additional  cost  is  Involved  In  ship  construc- 
tion if  sanitary-waste-holding  factillties  are 
Included.  No  single  shipping  operator,  how- 
ever well-intentioned  he  may  be,  is  going  to 
have  ships  designed  and  built  in  the  future 
which  are  primarily  different,  Insofar  as  sanl- 
tary-waste-dlsposal  facilities  are  concerned, 
from  those  constructed  in  the  past,  unless 
his  competitors  do  likewise. 

Although  the  shipping  interests  will  tm- 
doubtedly  oppose  any  legislation  which 
would  require  them  to  Install  facilities  to 
prevent  water  pollution  by  sanitary  waste, 
they  win  reluctantly  comply  as  long  as  the 
economic  disadvantage  associated  with  such 
a  program  is  diversified  over  the  entire 
Industry.  Dr.  Abel  Wolman,  professor  of 
sanitary  engineering  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity School  of  Public  Health,  has  enunci- 
ated a  principle  which  has  been  amply  and 
repeatedly  demonstrated  in  practice.  It  may 
be  paraphrased  as  "Industry  learns  how  to 
adapt  to  Innovations  while  fighting  them". 
Respectfully  yours, 

E.  R.  Krtjmbiegel,  M.D., 
Commissioner  of  Health. 

State  op  Wisconsin, 
State  Board  of  Health, 
Madv^on,  Wis.,  January  20,  1965. 
The  Honorable  Gaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson  :  In  keeping  with  In- 
formation previously  presented,  the  matter 
of  a  policy  for  control  of  pollution  of  sur- 
face waters  by  boats  was  discussed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Water  Pollu- 
tion on  January  19.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  that  laws  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  sewage  disposal  facilities  by 
commercial  vessels  operating  Interstate 
should  be  developed  and  be  enforced  by  the 
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Federal  Government.  In  the  case  of  pleas- 
ure boats  or  boats  operating  within  the  wa- 
ters of  a  single  State  the  enactment  of  laws 
and  regulations  should  be  a  State  responsi- 
bility as  should  be  the  enforcement  of  such 
laws  and  regulations. 

It  Is  further  suggested  that  as  part  of  the 
enactment  of  suitable  laws  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  Interstate  commercial  vessels 
that  it  be  made  mandatory  that  prosecution 
of  violations  be  undertaken  by  the  appro- 
priate U.S.  attorney  upon  complaint  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  Agriculture  Department,  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Interior  Department,  and 
State  water  pollution  or  conservation  agen- 
cies. 

Sincerely  yours, 

O.  J.  MUEGCE,  P.E., 
State  Sanitary  Engineer. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  CALL  OF  THE 
CHAIR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(At  2  o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair.) 

At  4  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  OfHcer  (Mr.  Ellender 
in  the  chair) . 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  we 
had  previously  contemplated  an  order  of 
business  for  the  remainder  of  the  present 
week  and  for  next  week,  but  I  under- 
stand now,  because  of  various  considera- 
tions that  have  arisen,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  rearrange  that  schedule.  So  I 
make  inquiry  now  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  as  to  how  this  will  work 
out  against  the  background  of  the  Lin- 
coln recess  and  the  absence  of  a  good 
many  Senators,  particularly  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  it  is  true 
that  there  have  been  some  slight  re- 
arrangements. It  is  anticipated  that 
tomorrow  the  Senate  will  take  up  five  or 
six  bills  which  have  been  reported  from 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  possibly  some  nomi- 
nations. 

Instead  of  the  Presidential  inability 
bill  coming  up  on  the  17th  of  February, 
which  is  a  week  from  tomorrow,  it  is  the 
feeling  of  the  leadership  that  when  the 
gold  cover  bill  is  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  it 
should  be  laid  down  on  Thursday  and 
made  the  pending  business.  It  is 
planned  to  begin  the  consideration  of 
that  measure  on  Wednesday,  February 
17. 

It  will  be  followed  by  the  Presidential 
inability  bill;  and  that,  in  turn,  will  be 
followed  by  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  bill. 

In  this  way,  all  the  reports  and  hear- 
ings will  be  available  to  all  Senators. 
We  believe,  jointly,  that  this  is  the  best 
way  to  conduct  the  business  in  relation 
to  these  bills,  this  week's  business,  and 
next  week's  projected  business. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, February  10,  1965,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  9, 1965: 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grades  indicated  in  the  Coast  and  Geo. 
detic  Survey. 

To  be  captains 
Lorln  P.  Woodcock        V.  Ralph  Sobieralskl 
Marvin  T.  Paulson        Lorme  G.  Taylor 

To  be  commanders 
Robert  C.  Munson         Edwin  K.  McCaffrey 
Gerard  E.  Haraden         Richard  H.  Houlder 
Kenneth  A.  Mac- 
Donald 

To  be  lieute-nant  commanders 


Raymond  L.  Speer 
James  G.  Grunwell 
Renworth  R.  Floyd 
Robert  L.  Sandquist 
James  S.  Mldgley 


Billy  M.  Keltner 
Melvin  J.  Umbach 
Charles  H.  Nixon 
J.  Austin  Yeager 
John  D.  Bossier 


To  be  lieutenants 


Stephen  Z.  Bezuk 
Richard  H.  Allbritton 
Frank  H.  Branca 
Edward  R.  Dohrman 
Richard  J.  De  Rycke 
Allan  Jenks 
Ned  C.  Austin 


James  J.  Llum 
John  W.  Carpenter 
Ronald  K.  Brewer 
Charles  G.  Bufe 
Jeffrey  G.  Carlen 
David  L.  Des  Jardlns, 
Jr. 


To  be  lieutenants  (junior  grade) 
Gerald  R.  Schlmke 
John  D.  Boon  III 


To  be 
James  M.  Wlntermyre 
Karl  W.  Klenlnger, 

Jr. 
Karl  S.  Karlnch 
George  C.  Chappell 
John  P.  Vandermeu- 

len 
Oliver  R.  Macintosh, 

Jr. 
Michael  G.  Kenny 
Vincent  Tabbone 
William  T.  McMullen 


ensigns 

Gary  A.  Eskelln 
Theodore  Wyzewskl 
Charles  R.  Mclntyre 
Edward  M.  Gelb 
Kenneth  F.  Burke 
Roger  A.  Moyer 
Claude  O.  Phlpps 
Roger  H.  Kerley 
Paul  M.  Hale 
Irving  Menessa 
William  M.  Noble 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Mark  9 :  24 :  Lord,  I  believe,  help  Thou 
mine  unbelief. 

Let  us  pray: 

O  Thou  God  of  all  our  days,  and  years, 
may  our  hearts  expand  with  gratitude 
for  Thy  loving  kindness  and  for  the 
many  blessings  which  Thou  art  continu- 
ally bestowing  upon  us. 


Encoiu-age  us  with  the  glad  assurance 
that  no  needed  blessing  wilt  Thou  with- 
hold from  us  if  we  believe  and  do  justly, 
love  mercy  and  walk  humbly  with  the 

Lord.  „ 

Grant  that  our  President,  our  Speaker, 
and  all  the  Members  of  the  Congress  may 
be  blessed  with  a  calm  and  courageous 
faith  as  they  are  challenged  to  face  the 
desperate  needs  of  our  world  that  is  being 
shaken  by  confusion  and  strife. 

May  we  be  confident  that  there  are  re- 
sources of  divine  strength  on  which  we 
have  not  yet  drawn  and  that  we  must 
continue  to  explore  and  seek  to  release 
those  springs  of  splendor  which  Thy 
divine  grace  hast  planted  within  the 
hearts  of  men  and  nations  everywhere. 
Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Captain  of 
Our  Salvation.    Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  38,  75th 
Congress,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Mr.  Magnuson,  ap- 
pointed Mrs.  Neubercer  and  Mr.  Morton 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  9355,  desig- 
nated Mr.  Yarborotjgh,  Mr.  Brewster, 
and  Mr.  Allott  to  be  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  301,  78th  Congress, 
the  chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  Com- 
merce, Mr.  Magnuson,  appointed  Mr. 
Bartlett  and  Mr.  Protjty  members  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that  Mr. 
McClellan  had  been  appointed  a  con- 
feree on  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
234)  entitled  "Joint  resolution  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1965,  for  cer- 
tain activities  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  for  other  purposes."  in 
place  of  Mr.  Russell,  excused. 


READING  OF  WASHINGTON'S  FARE- 
WELL ADDRESS  ON  FEBRUARY  22 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday, 
February  22.  1965,  George  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  may  be  read  by  a  Mem- 
ber to  be  designated  by  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  spe- 
cial order  agreed  to  today,  the  chair  des- 
ignates the  gentleman  from  California, 
Mr.  Del  Clawson,  to  read  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  immediately  following 
the  approval  of  the  Journal  on  February 
22, 1965. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  general  debate  today  and  to- 
morrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  MEMBERS  TO 
THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  DE- 
FENSE PRODUCTION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency: 

Pebruaet  8, 1965. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker  :  As  you  know,  pursuant 
to  section  712(a)  (2)  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (title  50,  Appendix,  United 
States  Code,  sec.  2162(a)(2)).  It  Is  the  duty 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  to  suggest  five  members  of 
the  committee  to  be  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Defense  Production. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  following  mem- 
bers meet  with  yovir  approval:  Wright  Pat- 
man,  Abraham  J.  Multeh,  William  A.  Bar- 
rett, William  B.  Widnall,  Paul  A.  Pino. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Wright  Patman, 

Chairman. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

[Roll  No.  Ill 

Abernethy  Plndley  Powell 

Adair  Fisher  Puclnskl 

Anderson.  111.  Glaimo  PurceU 

Ajres  Gibbons  Race 

Baldwin  Goodell  Reid,  N.Y. 

Baring  Griffin  Resnlck 

Bates  Hagan,  Ga.  Roosevelt 

Battin  Hagen,  Calif.  Roudebush 

Bell  Hardy  Scheuer 

Blatnlk  Harvey,  Ind.  Schneebell 

Boiling  Herlong  Scott 

Bonner  HoUfleld  Shipley 

Brademas  Holland  Stalbaum 

Brown,  Calif.  Hungate  Teague,  Tex. 

Burton,  Utah  Ichord  Thomson,  Wis. 

Celler  King,  Calif.  ToU 

Clancy  Laird  Tunney 

Corbett  Landrum  Vivian 

Corman  Marsh  Walker,  Miss. 

Davis,  Wis.  Martin,  Mass.  Whitten 

Dickinson  Morton  Williams 

Dyal  O'Hara,  Mich.  Willis 

Evins,  Tenn.  Pelly  WUson,  Bob 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  366 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  this  afternoon 
during  general  debate. 

The  SPEABIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tiie  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESERVATION  OF  HISTORICAL 
LANDMARKS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  to  the 
entire  District  of  Columbia  those  fea- 
tures in  the  present  law  that  today  apply 
almost  exclusively  to  the  Georgetown 
area  of  the  District  relating  to  the  preser- 
vation of  structures  of  historic  and  cul- 
tural importance. 

This  bill  woxild  amend  the  Old  George- 
town Act  to  broaden  its  coverage  to  the 
whole  of  our  Nation's  Capital  so  as  to 
preserve  the  all-too-few  remaining  build- 
ings and  areas  of  historic  and  cultural 
value — many  of  which  are  in  imminent 
danger  of  obliteration.  Legally  speak- 
ing, there  is  precious  little  that  can  be 
done  at  this  moment  to  halt  such  de- 
struction. 

Briefly,  this  bill  would  prevent  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  from 
issuing  a  license — as  they  are  now  re- 
quired to  do — for  the  razing  of  any  build- 
ing in  the  District  imtil  the  Fine  Arts 
Commission  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
investigate  the  property  in  question  for 
its  possible  historic  or  cultural  value  and 
make  whatever  recommendations  it 
deems  necessary. 

Laudably,  the  Fine  Arts  Commission 
in  conjunction  ^^ath  the  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commission  is  currently  in 
the  process  of  compiling  a  list  of  District 
properties — both  privately  and  publicly 
owned — of  historic  and  cultural  signifi- 
cance which,  hopefully,  would  somehow 
be  shielded  from  the  bulldozer — but  the 
question,  legally,  is  how? 

I  am  fuUy  aware  that  this  bill  leaves 
several  important  questions  largely  un- 
answered— such  as  private  property 
rights — but  hopefully,  it  will  generate 
more  intensive  activity  to  find  the  fair 
and  proper  formula  for  this  complicated 
but  immensely  vital  program. 

A  maximum  effort  to  protect  these  in- 
valuable landmarks  is  especially  impera- 
tive today  because  at  this  crucial  moment 
a  feverish  building  program  is  very  much 
In  evidence  throughout  the  District 
which  If  unselectlve  and  Insensitive  to 
naught  but  "business  as  usual"  may  well 
result  in  the  indiscriminate  leveling  of 
our  remaining  architectural  contacts 
with  the  past. 
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Washington,  D.C..  is  a  mecca  for 
countless  tourists — from  home  and 
abroad — who  are  seeking  a  more  intimate 
contact  with  our  precious  heritage  and 
can  hardly  be  inspired  by  the  glisteningly 
sanitary  granite  icehouses  which  are 
sprouting  up  all  over  our  Federal  City. 


GOLD  RESERVES  AGAINST  DEPOSIT 
LIABILITIES 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  shall  vote  against  H.R.  3818.  a  bill  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  Federal 
Reserve  banks  maintain  certain  reserves 
in  gold  certificates  against  deposit  lia- 
bilities, when  it  comes  to  the  floor. 

I  shall  do  so  knowing  full  well  that  the 
administration  finds  itself  in  an  almost 
impossible  situation  with  regard  to  its 
gold  reserves — that  it  will  have  just 
about  SI. 5  billion  in  free  gold  with  which 
to  meet  an  estimated  requirement  this 
coming  year  of  SI. 75  billion. 

My  vote,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be  to  pro- 
test the  profligate  pecuniary  policies  of 
this  and  past  administrations  which 
have  brought  about  the  present  situa- 
tion. Despite  repeated  warnings  that 
these  pMDlicies  could  not  be  continued 
without  creating  severe  adverse  effects, 
this  administration  continues  to  oper- 
ate as  though  it  had  its  own  personal 
money  tree  growing  on  the  White  House 
lawn.  I  am  concerned  as  to  whether  we 
are  to  have  a  great  society  or  a  great 
nation. 

I  have  no  doubts  as  to  the  outcome  of 
the  upcoming  vote.  My  protest,  how- 
ever, will  have  been  spread  on  the  record. 


THE  LATE  HUGH  B.  DWYER 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  city  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  is  mourning  the 
death  of  a  member  of  one  of  its  pioneer 
families.  The  life  of  Hugh  B.  DwTer, 
prominent  and  rising  young  attorney 
and  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M. 
Dvryer,  was  cut  short  at  the  age  of  32, 
due  to  a  sudden  illness.  Mr.  Dwyer  was 
the  descendant  and  namesake  of  Hugh 
Stephenson,  pioneer  El  Paso  settler  who 
first  came  to  the  historic  pass  on  the  Rio 
Grande  in  1824,  3  years  before  the  first 
permanent  settlement  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  and  while  the  area  was  still 
a  part  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

Hugh  B.  Dwyer  was  also  the  descend- 
ant of  James  Wiley  Magoffin,  pioneer  of 
the  Santa  Pe  Trail  and  the  man  who 
arranged  for  the  peaceful  cession  of  most 
of  New  Mexico  during  the  Mexican  War 
of  1846. 


This  ancestry  has  been  important  in 
the  lives  of  the  Dwyer  family,  who  have 
been  prominent  in  El  Paso  political  and 
civic  affairs  since  the  turn  of  the  century, 
and  particularly  prominent  in  promot- 
ing the  aims  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
the  party  of  the  people. 

Because  of  his  historic  ancestry  and 
native  interest  in  the  past,  present,  and 
future  of  the  city  that  was  his  home, 
Hugh  B.  Dwyer  has  played  an  important 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  El  Paso  His- 
torical Society  and  has  aided  in  research 
into  the  rich  history  of  our  area.  He 
was  also  president  of  the  Philatelic  So- 
ciety. For  these  and  many  other  serv- 
ices, and  because  his  life  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  his  family  and  his  asso- 
ciates, I  take  this  opportunity  to  insert 
into  the  Record  the  deep  respect  of  his 
city  to  the  memory  of  Hugh  B.  Dwyer. 


RESERVES    AGAINST    DEPOSITS    IN 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  193  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resoh'ed,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3818)  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  maintain  certain  reserves 
in  gold  certificates  against  deposit  liabilities. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  four  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown]  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  193 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
3818,  a  bill  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain 
certain  reserves  in  gold  certificates 
against  deposit  liabilities. 

The  resolution  provides  for  an  open 
rule  with  4  hours  of  general  debate. 

Under  the  present  requirements  each 
Federal  Reserve  bank  must  maintain  a 
reserve  in  gold  certificates  of  at  least  25 
percent  against  the  deposits  it  holds. 
H.R.  3818  would  eliminate  that  require- 
ment. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  also  requires 
the  maintenance  of  a  25-percent  gold 
certificate  reserve  against  Federal  Re- 
serve notes.  Gold  reserves  held  against 
Federal  Reserve  notes  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  H.R.  3818. 

The  present  situation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
entails  two  potentially  negative  pros- 
pects. One,  it  could  limit  the  monetary 
expansion  necessary  in  our   own  con- 


tinued growth  and  prosperity.  The  sec- 
ond is  that  it  could  handicap  the  United 
States  In  its  international  monetary 
dealings. 

H.R.  3818  would  bring  about  a  revision 
in  existing  requirements  that  would  bet- 
ter aline  our  gold  reserves  with  present 
needs.  Moreover,  it  is  a  limited  step, 
confined  solely  to  reserves  relating  to 
Federal  Reserve  deposits.  It  has  no  ef- 
fect— and  I  reiterate — Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  gold  cover  of  Federal  Reserve  notes 
and,  therefore,  it  should  give  no  cause 
for  concern  to  many  who  feel  that  there 
should  be  some  metal  backing  behind 
our  basic  currency. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  House  Resolution  193. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
tell  me  precisely  the  reason  for  liberat- 
ing approximately  $5  billion  in  gold; 
what  Is  the  reason? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  think  the  reasons  are 
plain  and  are  pretty  well  known  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  country.  The  ex- 
pansion of  our  own  currency  require- 
ments makes  a  continual  demand  upon 
our  gold  reserve.  We  know  that  it  has 
been  necessary  to  expand  the  amount 
of  currency  in  circulation  in  recent 
years  in  order  to  accommodate  the  ex- 
panding economy  of  our  country.  With 
the  present  requirement  of  25  percent 
gold  certificates  being  held  in  reserve 
for  the  money  that  is  in  circulation,  and 
as  currency  commitments  continue  there 
is  a  continual  and  increasing  demand 
upon  our  gold  reserve  to  supply  the  do- 
mestic needs  of  our  economy. 

Then,  the  able  gentleman  from  Iowa 
knows  that  we  have  today  many  de- 
mands upon  our  gold  stocks  because  of 
purchases  of  gold  or  the  requirements 
that  gold  be  sent  abroad,  as  it  were, 
under  existing  international  monetary 
regulations  and  rules.  So,  the  combina- 
tion of  the  two  makes  necessary  this 
provision  that  is  suggested  today,  that 
we  free  about  $4.8  billion  worth  of  our 
gold  certificates  and  make  that  gold 
available  to  our  country  in  meeting  the 
demands  that  come  to  us  from  abroad 
for  our  gold  sales. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  second  reason  given 
was  the  present  situation  of  our  deficit 
in  the  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Yes;  of  course,  it 
arises,  generally  speaking,  out  of  the 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments.  But 
it  is  pointed  out  in  the  hearings  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
that  within  a  year  or  2  years  if  we  had 
had  no  drain  upon  our  gold  supply  from 
abroad  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
done  something  like  this  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  expanding  needs  of  our 
domestic  economy,  because  today  the  re- 
serve ratio  is  only  a  little  over  27  percent 
and  the  legal  requirement  is  25  percent. 
That  margin  of  a  little  over  2  percent 
would  be  pretty  soon  absorbed  within  a 
a  year  or  2  years  by  the  expansion  of  our 
domestic  economy  and  the  requirement 
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that  more  currency  be  put  in  circulation 
pven  If  we  had  no  demand  from  abroad. 
Mr  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
vield '  further,  the  gentleman  Is  well 
Tware  of  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary 


Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Did  we  have  an 
increase  in  the  flow  of  gold  from  the 
United  States  during  the  last  quarter  of 
1964? 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Yes.    There  was  an  In- 


the  currency  of  our  country.  We  were 
supporting  the  pound  sterling  in  the  pro- 
ceeding to  which  the  gentleman  refers. 
Today  we  are  proposing  only  to  eliminate 
a  requirement  that  presently  exists,  that 


'awSeof  the  testimony  of  the  Secretar,    ^^Ze)^-,^^^,irn  tt^el^tlul^^rot    The  Federal  Reserv'e  bank  keep  a  rold 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  effect  that  If  he    crease  m  the  ratio  in  t™   ^,^  ^^^^_    ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  25  percent  of  the 


had  his  way  there  would  be  no  gold 
backing  of  either  deposits  or  notes. 

Mr  PEPPER.  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury did  not  say  that,  accordmg  to  the 
way  I  read  his  testimony  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency He  said  that  according  to  eco- 
nomics alone  it  might  not  be  necessary 
to  have  any  gold  cover  for  our  currency, 
but  we  should  take  into  account,  as  well 
as  the  economics  of  the  matter,  the  psy- 
chology and  the  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  people  would  not  be  at  ease 
if  we  withdrew  all  metal  backing  for  our 
currency  and,  therefore,  he  did  not  ad- 
vocate it. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
mil  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  states  that 
we  are  going  to  maintain  gold  deposits 
behind  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

Also  that  the  expanding  economy  will 
create  an  additional  demand  for  gold 
backing  for  new  ciu-rency  and  also  that 
the  present  balance  of  payments  situa- 
tion requires  that  we  free  this  gold  in 
order  to  make  it  available  for  foreign  de- 
mands. Now,  if  we  do  not  reverse  the 
balance  of  payments  situation  and  there 
is  a  continued  demand  for  money  back- 
ing, will  it  not  be  possible  we  could  use 
all  the  gold  we  are  making  available  if 
this  legislation  becomes  law.  and  that  we 
would  be  asked  in  the  future  to  reduce 
the  gold  requirement  from  behind  the 
Federal  Reserve  notes? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  That  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow.  When  you  have  a  problem 
you  sometimes  have  more  than  one  way 
of  meeting  the  problem.  The  freeing 
of  some  S5  billion  of  gold  as  proposed, 
adds  this  amount  to  the  sum  available 
to  meet  international  demand.  That 
is  one  proposal.  The  able  gentleman 
Is  already  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
President  has  indicated  he  will  send  to 
the  Congress  directly  a  message  on  this 
balance  of  payments  matter.  President 
Kennedy  sent  a  message  up  here  on  the 
same  subject  in  1963.  The  President  will 
very  soon  send  to  the  Congress  proposals 
to  eliminate  this  balance-of -payments 
deficit. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  During  the  last  2 
years  we  have  not  seen  a  reversal  of  bal- 
ance of  payments  in  favor  of  the  United 
States.  1  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man what  he  might  envision  as  the  pos- 
sibility for  the  reversal  of  the  balance 
of  the  payments  situation? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman the  figures  I  have — and  I  got 
them  from  the  Treasury  Department 
this  mornnig — indicate  the  balance  of 
payments  deficit  was  $3.2  billion  in  1963. 
and  the  deficit  in  1964  was  only  $3  bil- 
hon— $200  million  lower  in  1964  than  in 
1963. 


1964.  The  President  will  make  recom 
mendations  to  the  Congress  directly 
which  will  arrest  that  increase  and  bring 
about  a  decrease  in  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficit  or,  I  believe,  its  elimina- 
tion. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  tills:  We  have  at 
the  present  time  a  temporary  provision 
for  the  freeing  of  gold  against  deposits. 
Why  is  it  necessary,  if  we  anticipate  re- 
versal of  this  trend,  to  go  ahead  and 
move  into  the  area  of  permanent  removal 
of  this  requirement? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
call I  said  a  moment  ago  even  if  we  had 
no  drain  on  our  gold  supply  from  abroad 
within  the  next  year  or  so,  some  of  the 
estimates  are  about  1  year,  the  demand 
for  the  provision  of  gold  backing  for 
our  Federal  Reserve  notes,  due  to  our  ex- 
panding economy,  would  bring  the  re- 
serves that  we  have  down  to  the  legal 
requirement  of  25  percent,  so  it  would 
be  necessary  to  do  this  that  we  are  now 
proposing  this  year,  or  within  6  months, 
let  us  say.  even  if  we  had  no  demand  at 
all  from  abroad.  This  is  a  prudent  pro- 
posal on  the  part  of  the  administration 
to  meet  this  problem. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Assuming  that 
we  create  a  stabilization  of  our  balance 
of  payments,  what  will  happen  at  a  time 
when  we  can  no  longer  maintain  de- 
posits required  for  currency  when  the 
issuance  of  new  currency  uses  up  the  gold 
we  are  freeing  today? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  In  the  first  place,  if 
we  arrest  this  trend  from  abroad  we  will 
have  reserves  more  than  required  for  the 
support  of  our  own  currency,  and  at  the 
rate  we  are  using  up  our  gold  reserves  to 
support  our  expanding  currency  it  would 
take  a  long  time  to  jeopardize  an  ade- 
quate reserve.  During  that  time  w^e  may 
well  be  acquiring  more  gold  from  abroad 
under  the  present  program  we  have. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  suggest  we  are 
going  to  have  to  do  many  things  to  meet 
the  many  problems  that  have  been  cre- 
ated. I  hope  the  analysis  of  the  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  passage  of  this  bUl 
will  provide  adequate  security,  adequate 
safeguards,  and  adequate  reserves  both 
for  our  expanding  economy  needs  and 
for  any  anticipated  needs  from  abroad. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  few  weeks  ago  this 
country  put  up  a  very  substantial  part 
of  a  $3  billion  so-called  loan  to  prop  up 
Britain's  pound  sterUng.  Here  we  are 
being  asked  to  pull  down  $5  billion  that 
is  back  of  the  currency  of  this  country. 
It  is  more  important  to  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  pound  sterling  than  it  is  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  American  dol- 
lar? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  able  gentleman  is 
in  error.  This  proposal  does  not  relate 
to  withdrawing  the  gold  backing  from 


reserve  to  the  extent  of  25  percent  of  the 
reserves  that  our  banks  which  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  have 
to  keep  up  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, which  Is  largely  a  bookkeeping  mat- 
ter anyway. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  certain  we  can  rely  on  the 
British  to  come  to  our  rescue  when  the 
dollar  becomes  a  two-bit  dollar,  is  he? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  This  bill  Is  designed  to 
see  tiiat  the  U.S.  dollar  remains  the 
strongest  currency  in  the  world. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  gentleman  made 
reference  to  a  statement  that  President 
Kennedy  made  in  1963  when  he  spoke  to 
the  Congress  about  the  imbalance  of  gold 
going  out  of  this  country.  My  recollec- 
tion is  that  he  predicted  there  would  be 
an  improvement  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  about  $2  billion  in  the  next  18 
months.  My  recollection  is  that  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  went  down  $2.6  billion 
in  1963,  and  also  in  1964  $2.4  billion. 
Where  has  there  been  an  improvement 
since  President  Kennedy  gave  that  mes- 
sage to  this  House? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  pointed  out  that  in 
1963  our  balance-of-payments  deficit 
was  about  $3.2  billion  and  In  1964  was 
$3  billion,  so  there  is  some  improvement 
in  the  situation,  which  causes  loss  of  gold 
by  us,  and  we  anticipate  there  will  be  a 
further  improvement  when  the  message 
comes  down  from  the  President. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Is  not  that  different 
from  what  the  President  predicted  in  his 
message  in  1963? 

Mr  PEPPER.  One  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  President  Kennedy's  program 
was  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  flotation  of 
foreign  securities  in  the  domestic  market 
in  the  United  States.  There  has  been  an 
increase  in  capital  outflow  from  banks. 
Among  other  things,  that  will  no  doubt 
have  the  attention  of  the  President  in  his 
anticipated  message. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  shares  the  concern  of 
all  Members  of  this  House  concerning 
this  critical  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem I  hope  President  Johnson's  forth- 
coming advice  to  the  Congress  will  be 
better  than  his  predecessor's  was  in  1963. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  I  think  President  Ken- 
nedy's advice  to  the  Congress  was  borne 
out  by  subsequent  events,  and  President 
Johnson's  forthcoming  message  will 
show  how  we  can  solve  this  problem. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  If  the  gentle- 
man wiU  yield  further,  with  respect  to 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  that  25 
percent  of  the  deposits  must  be  main- 
tained in  gold  certificates,  if  we  remove 
the  gold  deposit  requirement,  will  it  cre- 
ate a  broader  lending  base  for  banks? 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  It  would  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  As  I  under- 
stand It,  the  banks  must  keep  25  percent 
of  their  reserves  in  gold  certificates.  Now 
we  are  removing  that.  Would  not  we 
have  a  broader  base  if  this  restriction  Is 
removed? 

Mr.  PEPPER.     Not  necessarily. 
Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.    Does  not  this 
make  possible  a  broader  lending  base? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do 
not  think  this  measure  will  in  any  sense 
of  the  word  affect  the  amount  of  credit 
outstanding.  This  is  simplV  a  case  of 
not  any  longer  requiring  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  have  gold  certificates 
up  to  25  percent  of  the  deposits  that  the 
member  banks  have  as  reserves  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  which,  as  I  said, 
is  largely  a  matter  of  bookkeeping,  any- 
way. The  banks  cannot  get  any  gold 
certificates  any  more  than  any  other 
depositor  can  get  gold  certificates  for  the 
deposit  he  has  in  a  bank.  It  is  largely 
a  bookkeeping  matter.  It  is  felt  that  in 
the  national  interest  these  funds  should 
no  longer  be  earmarked  for  this  purpose. 
The  Federal  Reserve  System  is  a  fully 
resF>onsible  agency.  It  has  Government 
bonds  and  other  assets  behind  it.  This 
gold  is  just  one  of  the  assets  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  The  full  faith 
and  credit  and  the  assets  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  are  behind  the  obliga- 
tion to  repay  the  deposits  of  the  member 
banks. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  The  gentle- 
man's remarks  are  somewhat  at  variance 
with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Martin.  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve,  the  other 
day.  However,  he  did  indicate  that  other 
policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  are 
maintained  or  could  be  followed  so  that 
this  would  not  necessarily  create  an  in- 
flationary situation. 

I  do  thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
for  answering  these  questions.  I  believe 
he  has  made  an  excellent  presentation 
of  the  problem  and  the  issue  to  be  voted 
on  today. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  my  able  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho,  very  much.  His  questions  reveal 
a  commendable  knowledge  of  the  subject 
under  discussion. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  my  able 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man have  information  as  to  whether  or 
not  there  is  enough  gold  being  mined 
throughout  the  world  to  meet  the  ex- 
panding economy  of  the  world? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  certainly  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  anybody's  idea  that  the  world 
can  afford  to  go  on  the  gold  standard. 
I  do  not  believe  any  major  country  can 
afford  to  gp  on  a  complete  gold  standard. 
So  I  just  do  not  believe  there  is  enough 
gold  to  accommodate  the  expanding 
trade  and  economy  of  the  world.  I  an- 
swer that  question  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Therefore  in  the 
normal  course  of  events  there  would  not 
be  sufficient  gold  to  meet  the  expanding 
economy  of  the  world.     Gradually  we 


would  of  necessity  have  to  go  off  the 
standard  of  having  gold  backing  behind 
the  Federal  Reserve  notes  or  even  our 
currency;  is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Possibly  so.  But  the 
dollar  today  as  an  alternative  to  gold  is 
the  accepted  currency  throughout  the 
world  and  this  bill  strengthens  the  dollar. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown]. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  has  consumed  18 
minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  matter  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  is  before  us  today. 
It  deals  with  a  subject  that  very  few  peo- 
ple understand.  It  has  been  brought  to 
us  hurriedly  and  sometimes  I  wonder 
why.  Not  long  ago  President  Johnson 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  there  comes  a 
time  in  the  life  of  every  individual  when 
he  must  stop  and  reassess  his  position 
and  think  of  where  he  has  been  and 
where  he  is  going.  Perhaps  such  a  mo- 
ment has  arrived  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  presented  or 
reported  very  quickly.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  hearings  were  called  on  it  be- 
fore the  bill  was  even  introduced.  I  also 
note  that  it  was  introduced  by  request. 
Hearings  were  held  for  a  single  day. 
Only  two  witnesses  were  called  or 
heard — the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  The  bill  was  reported  after 
less  than  4  hours  of  consideration. 

The  great  committee  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  which  has  never  been  noted 
for  its  speed  alone,  somehow  or  other 
got  into  high  gear  and  reported  the  bill 
in  a  single  day  with  just  two  witnesses, 
perhaps  a  third  who  did  say  he  sup- 
ported the  measure.  I  wonder  why  all 
the  speed  and  all  the  hurry?  I  think  it 
is  a  question  that  we  should  ask  our- 
selves. Can  it  be  that  the  cause  of  this 
tremendous  outbreak  of  speed  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  lost  over  $300  million  in 
gold  from  our  reserves  since  January? 
Can  it  be  that  just  last  week  or  virtually 
during  that  week,  we  lost  over  $100  mil- 
lion in  gold?  Can  that  be  the  reason 
for  this  speed  ?  Can  it  be  because  we  are 
now  hovering  at  the  $15  billion  mark 
when  not  too  long  ago  we  had  far  above 
$20  billion  in  gold? 

What  has  happened?  What  is  the  sit- 
uation? Do  you  not  believe  it  is  time 
for  us  to  be  honest  and  frank  with  our- 
selves and  with  the  American  people? 
We  are  scared,  right  here  in  the  Con- 
gress about  this  matter.  The  banks  of 
the  United  States  are  scared,  too,  wheth- 
er they  say  so  or  not.  The  Treasury  is 
frightened,  because  they  have  seen  our 
gold  supply  dwindle  away  as  a  result  of 
foolish  policies  we  have  made  and  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  years. 

Perhaps  right  now  is  the  moment  to 
seek  the  plain,  absolute  truth— at  least 
to  realize  within  our  own  minds  what  is 
the  truth. 

Our  troubles  in  the  field  of  money,  in 
the  international  field  of  gold,  if  we  wish 
to  call  It  that,  started  with  a  man  named 
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Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  in  1934,  when 
he  decided  to  devalue  the  dollar  and 
made  gold  worth  $35  an  ounce.  Whether 
it  was  justified  or  not  depends  on  an  in- 
dividual's viewpoint,  but  he  embraced  a 
new  policy  and  a  new  program  which 
had  been  submitted  to  him  by  a  famous 
socialist  of  Great  Britain,  Lord  Keynes. 
We  embarked  upon  a  great  spending 
program.  Suddenly,  we  determined  in 
our  own  minds,  here  in  the  Congress, 
here  in  America,  and  down  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Mansion,  that  America  was  great 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  feed,  fi- 
nance,  and  police  the  world.  We  em- 
barked upon  a  program  of  spending  more 
than  we  took  in,  a  program  of  unbal- 
anced budgets  at  home  and  huge  ex- 
penditures overseas,  in  the  determination 
that  we  would  rebuild  the  world.  Yes, 
it  was  felt  that  we  could  feed,  finance! 
and  police  the  rest  of  the  world— that 
we  were  so  strong  and  we  were  so  pros- 
perous we  could  do  so.  As  a  result,  the 
balance  of  payments  built  up  against  us, 
and  it  has  continued  to  do  so. 

So  we  get  to  a  place  where,  in  order  to 
have  the  gold  in  our  reserves  to  meet  the 
obligations  we  have  promised  we  would 
meet — to  pay  out  gold  in  return  for 
American  currencies  and  securities  held 
abroad,  we  face  a  shortage. 

We  have  pledged  ourselves  to  pay 
$26.5  billion  to  $27.5  billion.  Seem- 
ingly, no  one  knows  exactly  how  much. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pat- 
man],  the  chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Cun-ency  Committee,  who  knows  more 
about  finances  than  both  Mr.  Chase  and 
Mr.  Sanborn  knew  about  coffee,  told  us 
before  the  Rules  Committee  that  he  did 
not  know  just  how  much  gold  could  be 
demanded  by  foreign  countries  or  how 
much  gold  we  would  have  to  put  up  to 
keep  our  pledges  and  our  promises,  but 
i*.  was  somewhere  around  $26  billion  or 
$27  billion.  The  latest  figure  I  have 
seen  is  $27.4  billion.  We  have,  right 
now,  some  $15  billion,  practically  all  of 
which  has  been  pledged  to  support  our 
currency  and  our  deposits — yours  and 
mine — belonging  to  the  banks  in  which 
we  have  our  assets,  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks. 

What  are  we  doing  today?  Let  us  be 
frank.  Let  us  be  honest.  Let  us  seek 
the  truth.  What  we  are  doing  today  is 
to  whittle  away  a  part  of  the  gold  sup- 
port for  our  American  money  and 
American  deposits  in  the  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

What  is  the  law  today?  I  have  not 
heard  it  mentioned  this  morning,  but 
the  law  of  the  Nation  requires  every 
member  bank  in  this  country  to  keep  on 
deposit  with  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  or 
banks  a  certain  percentage  of  its  assets. 
Those  are  assets  which  belong  to  you 
and  me,  in  the  banks  in  our  hometowns, 
if  you  please.  Behind  that  stands  a 
guarantee  of  the  U.S.  Government  that 
those  deposits  made  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  are  backed  by  25  percent 
of  the  deposits  in  gold,  not  less  than  25 
percent. 

What  are  we  proposing  today?  To 
take  away  that  guarantee  so  there  is  no 
guarantee  made  to  your  local  bank,  or 
there  will  not  be  after  this  becomes  law. 
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that  its  deposits  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  which  are  required  of  it  by  law 
and  which  it  must  make  its  deposits  of 
your  assets  and  your  money,  if  you  please, 
will  be  protected  by  the  blanket  of  gold 
which  stays  behind  these  deposits. 

Now,  what  will  be  the  next  step?  Well, 
this  is  a  very  simple  bill  if  you  analyze 
It  It  just  strikes  out  a  few  words  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  part  of  the 
paragraph  after  the  word  "notes."  Strike 
out  the  remainder  of  the  paragraph,  ac- 
cording to  the  bill,  which,  of  course,  deals 
only  with  the  gold  support  of  the  de- 
posits of  member  banks  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks.  However,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  just  move  up  a  few  words  the 
next  time  and  strike  out  the  words  that 
say  that  there  shall  be  this  25  percent 
gold  reserve  behind  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  notes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Already  it  is  being  whispered  and  re- 
ported—and no  one  will  say  anything  or 
make  any  definite  promises  as  to  what 
will  be  done  in  the  future — that  it  will 
not  be  long  until  there  will  be  other  leg- 
islation in  here.  When  I  say  "long"  I 
mean  2  or  3  years  from  now.  If  we  whit- 
tle away  this  gold  reserve  of  $5  billion 
that  will  be  available  as  a  result  of  the 
enactment  of  this  bill,  it  will  not  be  long 
until  new  legislation  will  be  in  here  to  cut 
the  gold  support  behind  the  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  and  behind  our  American 
currency  to  10  or  15  percent.  And  we 
talk  about  the  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Our  faith  and 
credit  depends  on  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rency and  what  is  behind  it.  That  has 
been  economic  history  and  financial  his- 
tory throughout  time  and  you  cannot 
change  it  by  whatever  you  may  want  to 
do  here. 

Now  let  me  talk  for  just  one  more  min- 
ute. Why  are  we  here?  Because  we 
have  foolishly — and  I  am  not  blaming 
any  one  administration — followed  this 
idea  that  we  can  feed,  finance,  and  police 
the  world  and  can  pour  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions, even  billions  of  dollars,  if  you 
please,  into  foreign  countries  in  the  way 
of  foreign  aid,  and  can  send  our  troops 
all  over  the  world  and  pay  and  quarter 
them  there,  and  can  rebuild  country  af- 
ter country  and  maintain  those  econ- 
omies once  they  are  rebuilt  until  they 
became  competitors  of  ours.  We  have 
followed  the  idea  that  we  can  do  all 
these  things  that  in  the  end  have  been 
detrimental  rather  than  helpful  to  the 
United  States.  Now  the  time  has  come 
to  pay  the  piper  and  the  bill.  Oh,  yes. 
You  can  trust  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
They  will  protect  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  They  will  protect  the  de- 
posits of  the  member  banks.  I  have  it 
on  no  lesser  authority  than  the  chair- 
man of  our  great  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  He  is  confident 
that  that  great  system,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  will  protect  those  deposits.  But 
how  long  v/ill  it  be  before  he  will  have 
legislation  before  us  to  destroy  or  curb 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks? 


Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Yes.  I  will 
yield  for  a  brief  time. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  there  is  no  need  to 
have  this  reserve  to  protect  deposits,  why 
was  it  ever  put  into  the  law  in  the  first 
place? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Well,  that  is  a 
good  question,  and  it  is  a  question  that  I 
hope  somebody  answers  on  this  side.  If 
it  was  not  of  any  value  or  any  worth 
to  have  all  of  these  billions  of  dollars, 
better  than  $20  billion,  in  gold  reserves, 
why  on  earth  did  we  have  it?  Why  have 
it  all  these  years  to  stabilize  our  currency 
and  make  this  the  greatest  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth? 

Why  is  it  that  other  countries  want  our 
gold  and  have  been  able  to  obtain  our 
gold  if  it  means  nothing,  if  it  is  just 
paper,  as  they  say?  Oh,  yes,  we  have 
some  peculiar  ideas  around  here.  I  heard 
a  man  state  in  the  well  of  this  House  not 
too  many  years  ago  that  we  ought  not  to 
worry  about  the  debt,  that  we  just  owe 
the  money  to  ourselves. 

I  heard  another  man  state  in  the  well 
of  this  House  that  the  way  to  pay  the 
bonus  to  American  soldiers  was  to  print 
paper  money — just  print  it.  That  was 
not  long  ago.  We  have  seen  some  pecu- 
liar legislation  come  before  this  House. 

And  here  we  are  today,  if  you  please, 
going  to  cover  up,  rake  over,  hide  if  we 
can,  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  We  are 
going  again  to  delude  ourselves;  we  are 
going  to  refuse,  if  you  please,  to  face 
issues  and  facts.  We  are  not  going  to 
live  within  our  income  because  that  takes 
courage  and  willpower  and  sacrifice.  We 
are  not  going  to  say  to  some  of  our  neigh- 
bors overseas,  "no  longer  will  the  gravy 
train  stop  at  your  place.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  look  after  the  United  States  of 
America  a  little  bit."  Oh,  we  have  not  the 
courage  to  face  these  issues.  So  we  are 
going  to  take  the  easy  way  out  and  evi- 
dently the  only  way  out,  as  far  as  some 
people  are  concerned,  and  pass  this  leg- 
islation. It  is  the  only  way  out,  imless 
we  do  have  the  courage  and  the  faith 
and  the  ability  and  the  character  to  say 
that  we  are  going  to  stop  these  things,  as 
other  countries  have  been  forced  to  stop 
some  of  their  practices.  To  stop  these 
foolish  practices,  is  to  go  on  a  sound 
basis,  to  practice  a  sound  fiscal  policy  in 
this  Government  and  abroad  as  well.  We 
are  going  to  start  living  within  our 
income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  mention  one 
other  thing,  if  I  may.  You  may  hear 
that  in  argument  today.  It  was  made 
before  the  Conmiittee  on  Rules.  It  was 
said  by  one  of  the  witnesses  there — 
and  again  I  refer  to  the  man  who  knows 
more  about  monetary  affairs  than  any- 
one else  in  this  House,  and  often  I  find 
it  difficult  to  prove  that  he  is  wrong, 
because  he  is  adroit  and  he  argues  well 
and  is  a  great  student.  He  told  us  that 
the  real  difficulty  today  was  not  so  much 
in  foreign  aid  expenditures,  money  that 
we  spend  overseas  on  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment, and  so  forth;  that  it  was  really 
the  fault  of  a  half  a  dozen  or  so — and 
if  I  am  wrong  I  stand  corrected— inter- 
national banking  firms  that  have  been 


milking  this  covmtry  of  gold  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Europe.  And  the  question  was 
asked,  if  that  is  true,  why  has  tliis  not 
been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress in  time  to  stop  this  terrible  tragedy 
that  is  about  to  come  upon  us?  Why  has 
there  not  been  legislation  brought  in  by 
the  great  committee  that  is  authorized  to 
study  these  monetary  problems?  Why 
has  not  legislation  been  presented  here 
to  stop  that  and  to  protect,  if  you  please, 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
our  gold  reserves  from  the  raids  of  these 
international  pirates,  as  they  may  have 
been  described?  Have  we  failed  in  our 
obligation?  If  that  is  the  answer  we 
certainly  have  not  met  our  responsibili- 
ties.   Why  not? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  brought  up  some 
of  the  other  reasons  why  we  are  here 
today  and,  perhaps,  we  want  to  think 
about  them. 

Must  we  do  this  in  such  a  great  hurry? 
Is  there  no  other  answer?  Should  we 
not  first  have  some  evidence,  if  you 
please,  as  to  just  what  has  happened  to 
us?  We  want  to  have  an  orderly  econ- 
omy. We  want  a  sound  fiscal  policy  at 
home  and  abroad.  We  want  to  stop  this 
drain  by  living  within  our  means  here 
and  abroad,  and  we  must  insist  upon  oth- 
ers doing  likewise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  have  we  the  courage, 
have  we  the  character,  have  we  the 
ability  to  face  the  challenge  of  today  or 
shall  we  go  on  with  this  particular  step, 
just  another  step  toward  a  complete  de- 
valuation of  the  American  dollar,  to  the 
final  collapse  of  a  great  republic  called 
the  United  States  of  America? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
before  us  right  now  is  whether  or  not 
this  legislation  is  ready  for  debate  and 
consideration  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  have  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  stress  so 
emphatically  the  matter  that  it  is  not. 

As  one  who  has  to  be  concerned  with 
this  area,  primarily  in  the  area  of  debt 
management,  which  is  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  also  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  where  we 
have  been  holding  fairly  extensive  hear- 
ings on  this  particular  problem  over  a 
period  of  not  just  1  year  but  several 
years,  people  on  my  side  kept  asking  me, 
"Well,  what  is  your  position  going  to 
be?"  I  said,  "Well,  I  have  some  ideas 
but  frankly  I  want  to  come  over  and  read 
the  majority  views  and  the  minority 
views  and  then  also  refer  to  the  hear- 
ings." ,  ^^ 

Let  me  advise  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  there  is  no  way  for  anyone 
who  wants  to  be  a  student  of  this  mat- 
ter to  give  any  advice  to  the  Members  of 
the  House.  There  are  no  working  papers. 
There  have  been  4  hours  of  hearings. 
There  was  no  opportunity  to  call  the 
many  experts  on  the  other  side  of  the 
issue  to  be  heard  who  feel  that  there 
are  other  ways  of  moving  in  on  this. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
\^ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  One  of  the  two 
witnesses  that  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  was  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Dillon. 

Mr  CURTIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It  was  my  un- 
derstanding that  Mr.  Dillon  was  to  leave 
the  Capital  within  the  next  30  to  60  days. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  ex- 
pect, as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  Mr.  Dillon's  successor 
to  come  before  your  committee  sometime 
between  now  and  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  with  a  request  that  we  again  in- 
crease the  national  debt  limit  so  that  we 
may  borrow  more  money  for  our  future 
generations  to  pay  in  order  to  finance 
our  deficit  arrangements  that  we  have 
made  both  at  home  and  abroad? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  do  expect  that  to  happen, 
because  the  President  in  his  budget 
message  to  the  Congress  and  also  in  his 
Economic  Report  said  that  they  are  going 
to  have  to  ask  that  the  debt  ceiling  be  in- 
creased and,  this,  again  of  course,  is  so 
that  we  can  sell  or  pass  out  more  Gov- 
ernment bonds.  I  could  not  say  that  we 
in  all  instances  sell  them  because 
through  our  debt-management  system 
we  have  intenvoven  them  Inextricably 
with  our  monetary  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  page  40  of  the  very 
limited  hearings  I  want  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  grasp  this  one  little 
statement  of  Mr.  Martin,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System : 

In  order  to  avoid  any  deflationary  Impact 
from  this  outflow,  the  Federal  Reserve  off- 
set the  effects  of  the  decline  In  Its  gold 
certificate  holdings  by  expanding  Its  hold- 
ings of  U.S.  Government  securities.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Federal  Reserve  further  increased 
its  Government  security  holdings  in  order 
to  sustain  an  expansion  of  bank  credit  con- 
sistent with  a  growing  economy  and  a  rela- 
tively stable  average  of  prices. 

Indeed,  in  the  Federal  Reserve-Treas- 
ury accord  of  1951,  if  anyone  needed  to 
have  this  point  driven  home,  this  inter- 
relation between  our  debt  securities  and 
our  monetary  system  was  unmistak- 
ably established.  The  Federal  Reserve 
told  the  Treasury  it  no  longer  was  going 
to  absorb  the  Government  bonds  at  the 
interest  rate  that  was  set  on  them,  which 
was  unrealisic  in  respect  to  the  market 
rate,  they  were  going  to  have  to  go  out 
and  sell  them  in  the  market.  This  gets 
into  the  substantive  aspects  of  the  legis- 
lation before  us  at  this  time. 

The  gist  of  my  remarks  is  to  emphasize 
to  the  House  that  this  matter  has  been 
poorly  prepared  for  consideration,  as  se- 
rious as  this  is. 

The  hearings  further  reveal,  on  page 
20: 

The  President,  In  his  economic  report,  has 
stressed  the  seriousness  of  the  problem,  and 
has  unequivocally  stated  that  "we  must  and 
will  reduce  and  eliminate"  the  deficit. 

There  is  not  any  question  about  the 
seriousness  of  this  problem.  This  House 
is  asked  to  act  on  this  kind  of  homework, 
or  lack  thereof,  by  one  of  our  great  com- 
mittees which  is  capable  of  doing  good 
work. 

The  issue  in  this  Congress  is  continu- 
ally going  to  be  whether  this  is  a  delib- 
erative body,   a  study  body  where  we 


try  to  exercise  our  judgment  as  best  we 
can,  based  upon  the  expert  testimony  of 
those  in  the  executive  department,  and 
these  are  good  men,  and  others  as  well, 
or  is  this  going  to  be  a  rubberstamp 
basis? 

There  Is  only  one  vote  here,  and  that 
is  to  vote  down  the  rule  and  ask  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  to  do 
its  homework  and  then  report  it  back  so 
that  we  can  have  an  intelligent  debate. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Multer],  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
before  the  House  at  the  moment  is 
whether  or  not  this  rule  should  be 
adopted,  and  whether  we  shall  proceed 
to  debate  the  bill,  H.R.  3818,  for  4  hours, 
and  then  have  the  House  work  its  will 
with  reference  thereto. 

I  am  tempted  to  say  that  when  there 
is  no  substantive  opposition  to  a  bill  it 
has  been  good  practice  to  attack  the 
committee  reporting  it.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  this  principle  and  this 
subject  have  been  before  the  Congress 
for  many  years. 

In  1961,  4  years  ago,  the  distingtiished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  joined 
with  me  in  introducing  H.R.  6900,  to  re- 
move the  reserves  from  currency  and 
from  Federal  Reserve  bank  deposits. 
The  witnesses  who  were  going  to  be 
called  to  testify  at  their  request,  were  no 
less  than  the  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Humphrey,  the  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Ander- 
son, any  number  of  outstanding  bankers 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Dillon. 

The  hearings  on  that  bill  were  with- 
held because  it  was  considered  psycho- 
logically bad  timewise;  that  it  might 
destroy  confidence  in  the  U.S.  dollar. 
The  bill  before  you  now  goes  half  way. 
It  calls  for  the  repeal  of  that  provision  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  requiring  gold 
reserves  for  deposits  in  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  not  customers'  deposits,  as  we 
know  them  in  the  commercial  sense,  but 
deposits  made  by  member  banks  of  the 
Fede~al  Reserve  System,  the  commercial 
banks  of  the  country  that  are  members 
of  the  System.  It  is  a  reserve  against 
the  deposits  which  they  make  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  who  addressed  you  a  few  moments 
ago  neatly  dodged  the  question,  what  is 
the  purpose  of  these  reserves?  He  asked 
somebody  on  this  side  to  answer  that 
question.  Surely  he  knows  that  there 
was  no  purpose  for  those  reserves  in  1913 
when  that  provision  was  put  into  the  act 
except  psychological,  and  there  is  no 
purpose  in  continuing  to  require  them 
today. 

Let  me  quote  to  you  an  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  what  purpose  these  re- 
serves serve.  After  a  brief  recital  of  the 
history  of  the  Reserve  Act  and  the  rea- 
son for  these  reserves,  Mr.  Dillon  stated 
as  follows  in  the  hearing  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  quote  from  page  13: 

Going  further  back,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  it  was  largely  a  psychological  con- 
cern that  in  1913  made  the  Congress  put 
this  requirement  In.    There  is  an  interesting 


paragraph  from  a  report  of  the  House  Com- 
mlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency  In  the  63(1 
Congress  on  H.R.  7837,  which  was  the  original 
bill  which  became.  In  1913,  the  Federal  Re. 
serve  Act,  and  the  committee  stated,  "In  a 
general  way  the  committee  believes  that  re- 
quirement of  a  fixed  reserve  Is  not  a  wise  or 
desirable  thing  as  viewed  in  the  light  of 
scientific  banking  principles.  It  believes, 
however,  that  in  a  country  accustomed  to 
fixed  reserve  requirements,  the  prescription 
of  a  minimum  reserve  may  have  a  beneficial 
effect." 

Obviously,  the  committee  was  paying  at- 
tention to  the  psychological  side. 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  any  Member 
of  the  Congress  tell  us  what  purpose,  if 
any,  through  all  these  years  since  1913 
the  gold  reserve  against  deposits  by  the 
commercial  banks  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  has  accomplished.  Does 
anyone  want  to  tell  me?  The  answer  is 
that  you  cannot,  except  that  to  say  it 
has  had  a  psychological  reaction. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  In  the  past  we  have  not 
reduced  our  gold  reserves  to  the  legal 
minimum  requirement,  so  that  it  did  not 
serve  a  technical  purpose.  However,  one 
of  the  purposes  of  putting  the  gold  back- 
ing behind  these  reserves  is  to  be  sure 
that  we  do  not  have  the  possibility  of  ex- 
cessive and  unwise  monetary  expansion 
in  this  Nation,  that  we  do  not  depend  on 
men  alone  to  administer  the  monetary 
system  of  this  country,  that  in  fact  we 
can  be  sure  they  are  not  irresponsible  in 
the  management  of  the  monetary  system. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  think  this  body  will 
recognize  that  the  purpose  was  psycho- 
logical. Mr.  Dillon,  in  his  statement  to 
our  committee,  indicated  very  clearly 
that  there  is  no  need  for  this  reserve  and 
that  there  was  no  need  for  this  reserve. 
No  one  can  give  us  any  reason  for  con- 
tinuing this  reserve.  Since  1934  we  have 
been  off  the  gold  standard  in  this  coun- 
try. No  American  citizen  can  own  gold 
either  here  or  abroad.  When  a  domestic 
bank  deposits  money  with  a  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  all  it  can  get  back  is  the  same 
kind  of  money.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
have  a  gold  reserve  to  insure  that  a  bank 
will  get  back  that  which  it  would  deposit 
in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  If  that  is  true,  is 
it  not  a  fact  that  in  this  same  philosophy 
there  should  no  longer  be  any  needed  re- 
serve on  the  part  oi  the  commercial  banks 
to  secure  their  deposits?  If  it  is  psycho- 
logical, what  is  the  advantage  of  the 
psychology  in  this  instance? 

Mr.  MULTER.  In  dealing  with  the  de- 
posits made  with  a  commercial  bank  we 
are  not  dealing  with  psychology.  We  are 
dealing  with  its  right  to  lend  to  custom- 
ers. That  was  the  basis  of  that  provision. 
The  reserve  deposit  by  commercial  banks 
was  looked  upon  by  some  as  a  means  of 
guaranteeing  the  liquidity  of  the  banks. 
Everyone  today  agrees  that  that  is  not  so. 
The  reserve  deposit  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  by  the  commercial  bank  is 
solely  a  means  of  restricting  and  con- 
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trolling  credit.    It  serves  as  a  control  on 
their  right  to  lend  out  their  money. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]. 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  to  yield 
to  me  in  order  to  direct  an  inquiry  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  stated 
that  there  is  no  reason  except  psychologi- 
cal for  having  imposed  the  reserve  re- 
quirement on  deposits.  I  assume  that 
you  will  say  the  same  thing  with  respect 
to  Federal  Reserve  notes? 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  answer  today  is, 
backed  up  by  30-odd  years  of  experience, 
that  the  gold  reserve  for  notes  is  unnec- 
essary. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Now  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  not  only 
that  do  we  not  need  the  reserve  against 
deposits,  but  we  do  not  even  need  it 
against  Federal  Reserve  notes? 

Mr.  MULTER.  That  is  correct.  Al- 
though that  is  not  the  issue  being  pre- 
sented by  this  bill  or  this  resolution  or 
rule  that  we  are  debating  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  understand.  But  if  we 
do  not  need  it  and  if  there  is  no  reason 
for  it,  why  then  did  not  the  committee 
propose  to  eliminate  the  reserves  al- 
together? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Because  Mr.  Martin, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  Mr.  Dillon,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  have  indicated  that  this 
is  not  the  time  to  do  it— again,  psycho- 
logically—that there  is  no  reason  except 
the  psychological  reaction  of  the  man  in 
the  street  who  does  not  understand  these 
problems. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  am  glad  you  said  that — in  other  words, 
psychologically  not  only  for  the  man  in 
the  street  but  for  the  man  abroad? 

Mr.  MULTER.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  JONAS.  In  other  words,  psycho- 
logically important  for  the  man  abroad 
who  might  have  some  concern  over  the 
value  of  our  currency. 

Mr.  MULTER.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Do  you  not  think  that 
same  psychological  reason  applies 
against  eliminating  the  reserves  against 
the  deposits? 

Mr.  MULTER.    No,  it  would  not  apply. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  afraid  the  same 
concern  will  develop  because  the  foreign 
creditor  will  take  alarm  if  we  begin  tin- 
kering with  our  currency  or  reducing  the 
reserves. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Let  me  explain.  We 
allay  the  psychological  reaction  of  the 
man  abroad  as  well  as  the  man  in  the 
street  here  by  taking  off  the  reserves  for 
Federal  Reserve  deposits  because  thereby 
we  immediately  release  almost  $5  billion 
In  gold  which  can  be  called  upon  by  the 
foreign  countries  and  foreign  central 
banks  if  they  want  it  in  exchange  for  our 
U.S.  dollars. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Yes,  but  when  that  is 
exhausted  we  will  then  have  to  resort  to 
the  elimination  of  reserves  against  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes. 

Mr.  MULTER.  We  are  told  that  that 
would  not  happen  for  many,  many  years. 


With  the  situation  as  it  is  now,  even 
with  increased  expansion  of  world  trade 
and  the  demand  for  gold  and  the  demand 
for  money — if  we  do  this  now  and  release 
this  $5  billion  in  gold  reserves,  it  will  take 
at  least  another  20  years  before  we  have 
to  again  concern  ourselves  with  the  suf- 
ficiency of  our  gold  to  meet  foreign  de- 
mands. By  that  time  I  think  the  world 
will  know  that  their  confidence  in  the 
U.S.  dollar  was  never  misplaced. 

Mr.  JONAS.  It  did  not  take  us  20 
years  to  get  in  the  trouble  we  are  in  now. 
Five  years  ago  we  did  not  face  this  prob- 
lem. This  problem  has  become  acute 
during  the  last  5  years  and  we  could  all 
see  it  coming,  that  is,  those  of  us  who 
read  the  daily  statement  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  which  has  shown  a  constant 
and  continuous  diminution  in  the  sup- 
ply of  gold  in  this  country;  is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  MULTER.  No,  it  is  not.  I  would 
suggest  that  we  adopt  this  rule  which 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
and  for  4  hours  of  general  debate,  and  in 
that  4  hours  of  general  debate  we  can 
enlarge  upon  and  amplify  all  these  ar- 
guments and  give  you  the  answers. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  but  one  issue 
involved  at  this  time  before  the  House 
and  that  is  whether  or  not  we  adopt  the 
rule  permitting  4  hours  as  a  maximum 
time  for  debate  on  the  bill  which  would 
authorize  withdrawal  of  the  gold  certifi- 
cate backing  from  the  deposits  of 
reserves  of  the  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  It  has  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  metallic  back- 
ing or  gold  certificate  backing  for  the 
currency  of  this  country.  So  it  cannot 
be  said  with  justification  that  in  any 
way  whatsoever  what  we  are  discussing 
and  considering  today  will  affect  the 
soundness  of  the  currency  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  add  only  that  I  am  in- 
formed, since  some  comment  has  been 
made  about  the  number  of  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  our  distinguished  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  that 
before  a  similar  committee  in  the  other 
body,  on  yesterday,  in  addition  to  the 
able  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
able  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  in  support  of  the  resolution  which 
we  will  debate  today,  there  appeared  the 
Honorable  Everett  Dirksen,  the  able 
minority  leader  in  the  other  body;  a 
representative  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association;  the  able  Senator  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Javits;  a  representative  of  the 
Virginia  Bankers  Association,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Wilkenson,  Jr.;  Mr.  M.  D.  Worman,  ex- 
vice  president  of  the  Virginia  Bankers 
Association;  and  the  president  of  the 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
representing  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development,  Mr.  F.  B.  Wilde. 
This  was  an  outstanding  and  represent- 
ative group  of  witnesses  for  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  What  does  that  have  to 
do  with  the  consideration  of  the  bill  in 
the  House?  What  difference  does  it 
make  how  many  witnesses  there  are  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Capitol?  We  do 
not  have  the  benefit  of  their  testimony. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  If  the  able  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  not  infiuenced  by  those  dis- 
tinguished Americal  political  and  finan- 
cial leaders,  he  has  a  right  to  make  such 
a  choice. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  mere- 
ly reading  their  names? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  read  them,  because 
they  supported  the  bill  to  be  considered 
and  I  believe  they  are  men  of  great  finan- 
cial repute  in  the  realm  of  finance  or 
recognized  political  leaders  in  the  United 
States,  and  tiiat  their  opinions  are 
worthy  of  consideration. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Is  it  not  true  that 
also,  in  the  other  body,  there  will  be  some 
opposition  witnesses  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  understand  there 
were  some  opposition  witnesses,  yes.  The 
able  gentleman  from  California  could 
have  had  some  opposition  witnesses 
heard  before  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  I  am  sure,  if  there 
had  been  any,  and  he  had  requested  that 
they  be  heard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

REPEALING  CERTAIN  LEGISLATION 
RELATING  TO  RESERVES  AGAINST 
DEPOSITS  IN  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
BANKS,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PUR- 
POSES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3818)  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  Federal  Reserve  banks 
maintain  certain  reserves  in  gold  certifi- 
cates against  deposit  liabilities. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE  COMMrrTEE   OF   THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  3818,  with  Mr. 
BoLAND  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman] 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WiD- 
nall]  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  much  has  been  said 
by  the  minority  about  the  short  hear- 
ings in  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  in  connection  with  H.R.  3818. 
But  this  bill  has  been  under  discussion 
for  more  than  4  years  in  the  banking 
fraternity,  in  the  business  community, 
and  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  nothing  new  about  this 
legislation  which  has  not  been  said  time 
and  time  again,  practically  every  week 
during  the  past  4  years — and  longer. 
Moreover,  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Govermnent  gave  ample  notice  that  such 
a  bill  would  be  proposed. 

We  did  not  rush  in  and  introduce  a 
bill  and  have  hearings  on  it.  We  waited 
until  the  President  made  his  report  on 
the  economy  in  his  annual  economic 
message.  He  recommended  it,  and  only 
then  was  a  bill  introduced.  We  pro- 
ceeded to  hold  hearings  on  the  bill. 
This  is  no  crisis,  no  situation  which  re- 
quires immediate  attention,  and  it  was 
not  so  handled  in  committee.  We  asked 
that  ^^itnesses  who  wanted  to  be  heard 
make  their  wishes  known  to  our  com- 
mittee. No  one  requested  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard.  Not  one.  The  mem- 
bers of  our  committee,  three  of  whom 
oppose  this  bill,  were  asked  to  submit  the 
names  of  any  witnesses  that  they  would 
like  to  be  heard.  Not  one  name  was 
submitted.  Obviously  it  is  not  the  duty 
of  a  congressional  committee  to  go  out 
into  the  country,  on  the  highways  and 
byways  and  try  to  find  somebody  who 
will  come  in  and  oppose  any  particular 
bill  before  our  committee.  That  is  going 
too  far  and  asking  too  much  of  us.  The 
truth  is,  no  opposition  witness  asked  to 
be  heard  and  none  were  heard.  How- 
ever, they  would  have  been  heard  if  they 
so  wished.  If  they  wanted  to  file  a 
statement,  permission  would  have  been 
granted  to  them.  But  no  one  even  asked 
to  file  a  statement. 

On  our  agenda  last  week  we  had  sev- 
eral items.  Incidentally,  our  commit- 
tee made  a  good  start  last  week,  because, 
after  5  days  of  hearings,  we  reported 
out  two  major  pieces  of  legislation.  One 
of  these  was  the  gold  bill  and  the  other 
was  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  bill.  Both  of  these  bills  were  re- 
ported out  in  5  days'  time.  I  think  that 
is  a  pretty  good  record. 

We  had  Mr.  Dillon,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  as  our  first  witness  on 
Monday  of  last  week.  We  expected  to 
have  Mr.  Martin,  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  testify  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Tuesday,  but  there  was  a 
conflict  in  scheduling  with  the  other 
body.  They  insisted  that  Mr.  Martin 
had  promised  to  appear  before  their  com- 
mittee on  Tuesday,  so  we  allowed  Mr. 
Martin  to  come  up  on  Monday  afternoon. 
We  finished  with  Mr.  Dillon  in  the  morn- 
ing and  Mr.  Martin  was  very  glad  to 
come  up  that  afternoon,  so  we  had  what 
was  equal  to  two  days  of  hearings  in  one 
day.  Is  there  anything  wrong  about 
that?  Obviously  not.  Every  member  of 
our  committee  who  desired  to  do  so  asked 
any  question  that  he  desired  to  ask. 
They  were  also  given  the  oppwrtimity 
to  submit  the  names  of  witnesses  to  ap- 
pear in  opposition,  but,  as  I  say,  not  one 
name  was  presented. 


Therefore,  as  to  this  business  about  not 
having  adequate  hearings,  there  is  just 
absolutely  nothing  to  it.  It  is  just  an 
excuse  masquerading  as  an  argument. 

Now,  I  listened  attentively  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown]  who  is  always  a  good,  fluent 
talker,  and  he  has  some  interesting  state- 
ments to  make.  However,  sometimes  his 
views  do  not  coincide  with  my  version 
of  the  facts,  and  I  would  like  to  call 
his  attention  to  just  one  or  two.  One 
was  when  he  asked,  "Now,  why  have 
such  a  rush  on  this  bill?"  He  seeks  to 
create  a  suspicion,  a  doubt,  in  the  minds 
of  Members  because  the  bill  was  hurried 
through.  Well,  it  has  not  been  hurried 
through.  I  have  told  you  the  exact  sit- 
uation with  reference  to  it,  so  you  can 
see  there  was  no  hurry.  We  have  taken 
plenty  of  time.  There  was  no  crisis. 
There  was  no  reason  to  be  in  undue 
haste  of  any  kind.  We  have  proceeded 
with  deliberation  and  with  caution,  and 
we  have  ample  testimony  here  to  sus- 
tain every  position  that  we  maintain. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown]  also  said  that  our  deficits  have 
caused  all  this  trouble.  I  just  want  to 
invite  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  his 
administration,  commencing  in  1953,  on 
January  20,  and  for  8  years  thereafter, 
created  a  most  dangerous  situation  for 
the  United  States  of  America.  Immedi- 
ately they  undertook  a  high  interest  pol- 
icy; that  is,  higher  interest  and  higher 
interest  all  the  time,  until  the  results 
are — and  I  will  not  go  into  detail  on 
it,  although  I  would  like  to — that  we 
have  a  national  debt  today  of  $40  billion 
more  than  the  national  debt  would  have 
been  if  the  Eisenhower  administration 
had  kept  the  Roosevelt -Truman  interest 
rate  that  they  inherited  on  January  20, 
1953. 

Our  national  debt  would  be  $40  billion 
less  if  they  had  kept  those  interest  rates. 
And  today,  instead  of  paying  $11  billion 
a  year  interest  on  the  national  debt — the 
second  largest  item  in  our  budget,  second 
only  to  national  defense — if  they  had  kept 
the  Roosevelt-Truman  Interest  rates,  we 
would  be  paying  only  $6  billion  a  year  an- 
nual interest  rates,  a  saving  of  $5  billion  a 
year.  That  has  been  built  into  our  defi- 
cits and  created  an  inflationary  condition 
that  has  cost  us  lots  of  money  and  caused 
us  a  lot  of  trouble. 

If  they  want  to  go  into  that  I  think 
they  have  some  allegations  to  meet  that 
they  cannot  successfully  answer,  because 
there  is  no  answer  to  it. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.    To  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  On  this  subject? 
Please  ask  it. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  understand,  af- 
ter this  administration  came  into  power, 
it  was  going  to  revert  back  to  what  the 
gentleman  calls  a  low-interest-rate  pol- 
icy. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  was  impossible  to  do 
It  immediately. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  gentleman 
claims  that  there  was  a  high-lnterest- 
rate  policy  and  this  administration's  pol- 
icy is  to  lower  interest  rates. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  It  was  impossible  to  do 
it  quickly.  We  can  try  to  do  it.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  is  saying 
to  the  people  every  day  that  high  inter- 
est is  ruinous  to  our  economy.  But  you 
cannot  automatically  turn  the  wheels 
back  and  say  we  are  going  back  to  a  for- 
mer  rate  of  interest  overnight.  It  takes 
time. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  interest  rates  today  under  this 
administration  are  at  least  as  high  as, 
and  in  some  cases  higher,  than  they  were 
under  any  other  previous  administra- 
tion? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Interest  rates  are 
much  too  high  because  they  were 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  gentleman 
has  not  answered  my  question. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  asked 
me  a  question  and  I  demand  the  right  to 
answer  it.  They  were  wound  up  over  a 
period  of  8  years.  You  carmot  quickly 
unwind  them.  It  takes  time.  But  you 
will  have  to  give  the  President  of  the 
United  States  credit  for  saying  prac- 
tically every  day  to  Congress,  "Watch  out 
on  tiaese  interest  rates — too  high  and 
they  will  slow  our  progress.  They  will 
deny  us  adequate  and  proper  growth." 
He  is  giving  us  notice  all  the  time.  That 
is  one  reason  I  am  proud  of  the  Presi- 
dent, because  he  is  doing  that.  He  is 
doing  everything  he  can  to  keep  these 
interest  rates  from  going  up,  and  I  hope 
eventually  they  will  get  lower  and  lower 
and  lower.    That  is  the  goal,  I  am  sure. 

The  Republican  policy  was  a  cruel 
policy.  It  left  us  with  a  $300  billion  debt. 
If  we  cannot  stop  the  trend  we  will  have 
a  $600  billion  debt  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  Instead  of  paying  $11  billion  a 
year  in  annual  interest,  we  will  probably 
be  paying  $36  billion  a  year  in  annual 
interest. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chaiiman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  For  the  people  who  do 
not  believe  in  any  social  programs  and 
who  want  to  spend  the  money  for  interest 
payments  so  it  caimot  be  spent  for  social 
programs,  that  would  be  a  wonderful 
step  in  the  direction  that  they  want  to 
go.  But  such  a  policy  destroys  oppor- 
tunities for  the  people  of  this  Nation  and 
slows  our  economic  progress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  thing  that  we  must 
say  about  the  United  States  of  America 
is  that  here  we  are  with  only  6  percent  of 
the  people  of  the  world  here.  Notwith- 
standing that,  under  a  democratic  rule — 
I  mean  a  democracy  in  a  republic-tjT)€ 
rule — as  we  have  in  this  country,  the  peo- 
ple are  in  complete  charge. 

The  Members  of  this  House  have  the 
purse  strings  of  this  Nation.  The  people 
have  the  power  to  change  every  seat  in 
this  body  every  2  years,  if  they  want  to. 
That  is  wonderful. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  now.  I  am  right 
in  the  middle  of  a  statement. 

So  if  the  people  see  a  certain  trend 
they  can  change  their  Members  of  Con- 
gress. That  Is  a  wonderful  thing.  The 
people  have  complete  control  of  this 
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great  Nation  of  ours.  They  have  built  up 
I  country  here  that  is  the  envy  of  all  the 
?oun^ies  of  the  world.  We  have  193 
million  people  in  the  United  States,  peo- 
nie  who  are  enjoying  more  comforts, 
more  necessities  and  more  of  the  luxuries 
of  life  than  all  the  other  3  billion  people 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  think  that  is  won- 
derful progress.  The  most  retarding, 
devastating  blow  to  that  great  progress, 
and  continuing  progress,  was  that  8  years 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration's  high 
interest  rate  policy  that  is  now  maldng 
us  pay  $5  billion  a  year  in  increased  in- 
terest costs  from  here  on  out,  and  that 
substantially  increased  our  national  debt. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     What  is  that? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    For  a  question? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.     Yes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes;  for  a  question 
but  not  for  a  statement. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  will  preface  my 
question 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Ask  the  question  now. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Why  is  it  that  the 
administration  does  not  realize  that  they 
are  going  to  have  low  interest  rate  pol- 
icies? The  Secretary  of  the  Ti'easury 
told  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
in  a  hearing  that  the  interest  rates  on 
our  debt  were  going  up  to  about  4  per- 
cent. Evidently  they  have  not  gotten 
the  word  from  you,  that  we  are  going 
to  get  into  a  low  interest  rate  policy. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  When  was  that  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.    Last  week. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  he  is  a  Repub- 
lican Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Is  the  gentleman 
telling  the  country  then  that  after  the 
new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  comes  in 
he  is  going  to  embark  upon  a  lowering 
of  the  interest  rate? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  in  a  devastating 
way. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  When  is  this  go- 
ing to  start? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  know,  but 
this  fellow  Donald  Cook,  about  whom 
they  are  talking  to  succeed  Mr.  Dillon,  is 
an  able  man,  and  whatever  he  recom- 
mends will  be  good. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  is  the  gentleman  say- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Dillon  who  has 
served  his  administration  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  not  done  a  proper  job 
and  that  he  does  not  understand  the 
problem? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  From  his  standpoint 
he  has  done  an  excellent  job — from  his 
standpoint — but  I  do  not  agree  with  Sec- 
retary Dillon.  He  has  one  philosophy 
and  I  have  another.  He  belongs  to  one 
school  of  thought;  the  hard  money,  high 
Interest  philosophy.  I  belong  to  the 
other  school  of  thought;  the  school  that 
believes  in  growth  and  opportunity  and 
help. 


Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Is  the  new  Secre- 
tary going  to  subscribe  to  your  policy  or 
to  the  former  policy? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  He  is  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  subscribe  to  my  policy.  I  am  just 
a  humble  Member  of  this  great  body. 

I  do  not  even  belong  to  the  executive 
branch.  He  will  be  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  our  Government.  He 
will  be  obligated  to  serve  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  know  he  will 
do  a  good  job.  The  President  will  also 
do  a  good  job. 

Now,  this  national  debt  is  too  high  in 
large  part  because  of  the  high  interest 
policy.  I  can  show  that  if  you  had  kept 
the  interest  rates  as  they  were  on  Jan- 
uary 20,  1953,  and  had  not  increased 
them,  just  the  old  Truman-Roosevelt  in- 
terest rates,  when  bonds  did  not  sell 
below  par,  we  would  not  have  this  con- 
dition. Why,  today  our  interest  burden 
would  be  $5  billion  less.  There  is  $5 
billion  a  year  we  are  paying  in  excess  in- 
terest costs  on  the  debt  caused  by  the  8 
years  of  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
and  it  will  take  many,  many  years  to  get 
over  the  harm  that  was  caused  during 
those  8  years. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  this  question:  As  I 
understand  it,  during  the  8  years  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  was  a  Texas  Dem- 
ocrat? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  He  was  a  former  Dem- 
ocrat. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  On  the  point  the  gentle- 
man is  making,  the  point  was  made  that 
the  high  interest  rate  cost  $40  billion,  $5 
billion  a  year  in  interest  charges.  If  I 
figure  that  correctly  it  is  8  percent. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  is  con- 
fused about  that.  He  is  not  confused 
about  everything,  but  he  is  certainly 
confused  about  that.  That  involves  in- 
terest rates  not  only  on  the  $40  billion, 
but  on  the  entire  national  debt. 

Mr.  BROCK.  And  that  high  interest 
rate  has  taken  place  since  the  advent  of 
this  administration? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  You  cannot  change  it 
quickly.  That  would  be  devastating  and 
disruptive.  The  Republicans  knew  It 
would  take  a  long  time  to  change  it. 
They  put  in  their  licks,  and  they  put  in 
good  licks.  They  were  playing  for  keeps. 
They  were  not  thinking  of  building 
churches  and  schools  and  social  and  eco- 
nomic projects.  They  were  thinking 
about  getting  and  collecting  interest,  and 
were  playing  for  keeps. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Would  not  the  gentle- 
man agree  the  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee brought  to  light  if  we  were  to 
maintain  low  interest  rates  the  only 
method  of  accomplishing  that  purpose 
Is  for  the  Federal  Reserve  to  buy  all  of 
the  public  bonds  on  the  market,  and  you 
would  extend  the  money  supply  substan- 
tially? We  had  many  witnesses  who 
agreed  on  that. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  I  urge  the  gentleman 
to  stop  repeating  these  things  he  has 
heard,  doubtlessly  on  his  side.  They  are 
absolutely  untrue.  There  is  no  juris- 
diction for  that  at  all. 

The  interest  rate  for  12  years,  from 
August  1939,  when  a  special  session  of 
Congress  was  called  because  of  the  war 
situation  in  Europe,  from  that  time  for 
12  years  to   1951   interest  rates  never 
went  beyond  2.5  percent;  long-term  .in- 
terest rates,  Goverrunent  bond  interest 
rates,  never  went  beyond  2.5  percent,  and 
not  one  bond  ever  sold  below  par — not 
one.    Therefore,  for  12  years,  commenc- 
ing with  10  or  12  million  people  imem- 
ployed,  and  with  a  devastating  depres- 
sion, and  also  having  all  kinds  of  in- 
flationary  tendencies,   like   spending    a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  a  day  on  the 
World  War  II  battlefields — yet,  during 
this  time,  the  Federal  Reserve  acting  in 
the  people's  interest  under  a  good  Pres- 
ident, who  was  working  for  the  people, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — we  kept  those  in- 
terest rates  below  2.5  percent  and  pro- 
tected the  people's  savings  by  paying 
them   par   for  their   bonds   that   were 
offered  for  sale.    You  cannot  improve 
on  that  record,  and  you  cannot  deny  it. 
This  means  that  if  you  had  a  Federal 
Reserve  that  would  work  with  the  people, 
with  the  administration,  you  could  fix 
reasonable  interest  rates.    The  Federal 
Reserve  can  keep  interest  rates  low  by 
their  great  powers,  as  they  have  done 
in  the  past.     Interest  rates  are  man- 
made  and  can  be  controlled  for  every- 
one's benefit.    We  want  to  correct  these 
Republicans  from  all  these  false  notions 
they  have,  and  protect  the  people  from 
them.    That  is  what  we  are  doing  here. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, w^ill  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PATMAN.     I  yield. 
Mr.   RHODES   of  Arizona.    I   would 
like  to  ask  my  good  friend  if  it  is  not  true 
that  the  price  of  Government  bonds  was 
freed  during  the  Truman  administra- 
tion; that  is.  Government  bonds  were  not 
supF>orted  during  the  last  part  of  the 
Trmnan  administration. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  There  was  a  so- 
called  accord  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
seceded  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  But  that 
did  not  affect  the  price  of  Government 
bonds. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  They  would  not  dare 
exercise  the  authority  they  thought  they 
had  until  the  Republicans  came  in. 
They  did  not  feel  protected. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Is  that  not 
when  the  interest  rate  went  up? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No,  the  interest  rate 
went  up  under  the  Republicans.  The  in- 
crease in  the  interest  rate  after  that  was 
practically  nothing.  They  called  it  an 
accord. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  May  we 
mention  interest  rates  for  just  a 
moment? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Just  ask  a  question. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Gold  is  the 
subject  of  the  legislation  we  have  before 
us.  Is  it  not  true  that  when  the  interest 
rate  goes  down  capital  fiees  to  another 
market  and  gold  follows  it? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  at  all.  If  you 
carried  that  to  its  logical  end,  all  the 
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money  would  go  to  South  America,  where 
they  could  get  20  percent,  or  England, 
where  they  could  get  7  percent.  That 
is  illogical  reasoning. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Is  that  not 
the  effect? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No,  it  is  not  the  effect 
at  all.  We  have  a  4-percent  discount 
rate  here.  They  have  7  percent  in  Eng- 
land. Not  at  all.  In  Germany  and 
Switzerland  the  rates  are  much  lower 
than  ours,  and  money  is  not  flowing  out 
there  and  into  South  America  and  Eng- 
land, where  they  can  get  more.  That 
is  an  illogical  statement  the  gentleman 
is  depending  upon.  It  is  imtrue.  It  is 
not  true. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  reason 
that  is  so  is  that  West  Germany  became 
a  large  creditor  nation,  and  the  gentle- 
man knows  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  bill  before  the 
House  today.  H.R.  3818,  would  do  one 
thing.  It  would  remove  the  requirement 
that  Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain  a 
gold  cover  against  their  deposit  liabilities 
to  commercial  banks.  Under  present 
law.  each  bank  must  maintain  a  reserve 
of  25  percent  against  such  deposits. 
That  is  a  carryover  from  an  earlier  time 
when  dollars  were  in  fact  redeemable  in 
gold.  Do  not  overlook  that.  Since  the 
Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934,  which  repealed 
the  redemption  clause,  these  require- 
ments are  no  longer  pertinent.  They 
are  no  longer  necessarj'. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  asked 
the  question  and  said  he  hopes  somebody 
answers  it.  He  asked  the  question: 
"Why  was  it  that  in  the  original  Federal 
Resei-ve  Act  of  1913,  there  was  a  require- 
ment that  you  have  to  have  35  percent 
gold  behind  the  Federal  Reserve  deposits 
of  member  banks  and  40  percent  gold 
resei-ve  behind  Federal  Reserve  notes? 
Why  was  it,"  he  said,  "will  somebody  an- 
swer?" Well.  I  can  answer  very  briefly 
and  to  the  point.  The  answer  is  that  at 
that  time  we  were  on  the  gold  standard 
and  anybody  could  take  our  currency 
and  go  to  a  bank  and  demand  gold  and 
get  it.  Therefore,  we  had  to  have  a  big 
gold  reserve.  Now  you  cannot  do  that — 
no  one  can  demand  gold  in  our  country 
on  their  deposits.  It  is  only  the  foreign 
central  banks  and  not  individuals  or 
citizens  of  other  countries,  but  only  the 
foreign  central  banks  that  can  demand 
gold  from  us.  So  there  is  a  big  differ- 
ence. Now  that  is  a  complete  answer  to 
what  the  gentleman  said.  He  was  cre- 
ating a  lot  of  suspicion  about  what 
caused  all  of  this.  It  is  just  that  simple. 
Unfortunately,  this  requirement  al- 
though it  no  longer  fulfills  its  original 
purpose  does  involve  hazards  for  the 
future. 

Specifically,  the  rigid  25-percent  re- 
quirement may  prevent  continuing  ex- 
pansion of  the  money  supply  that  our 
economic  growth  calls  for,  and  second, 
it  can  impede  us  in  our  international 
financial  dealings. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  also  requires 
25-percent  gold  certificate  reserve 
against  Federal  Reserve  notes  being 
maintained. 

You  see  it  was  reduced  from  the  orig- 
inal act — 35  percent  for  deposits,  40  per- 
cent for  gold  reserve  notes  to  25  percent 


across  the  board  for  deposits  and  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  would  not 
change  this  requirement  of  the  act  in 
any  way.  The  need  for  this  legislation 
arises  as  the  result  of  two  economic 
factors — first,  the  continuing  economic 
growth  which  calls  for  continuing  non- 
inflationary  expansion  of  the  money  sup- 
ply; and,  second,  the  United  States  con- 
tinuing adverse  balance  of  payments. 

At  the  end  of  1964  our  gold  reserves 
were  $15.1  billion  excluding  holdings  of 
the  exchange  stabilization  fund. 

At  that  time  there  were  $35.5  billion 
in  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  $19.5  bil- 
lion in  deposits. 

The  notes  required  a  gold  reserve  cover 
of  $8.8  billion  while  the  deposits  required 
a  cover  of  $4.9  billion.  In  total  this 
amounts  to  $13.7  billion,  leaving  only 
$1.4  billion  free  for  international  ex- 
change purposes  and  for  future  growth 
and  domestic  credit. 

By  eliminating  the  need  for  the  gold 
cover  behind  deposits,  H.R.  3818  would 
free  $4.9  billion. 

That  is  what  we  usually  refer  to  as  $5 
billion — to  be  exact  it  is  $4.9  billion. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  cover  behind 
the  Federal  Reserve  notes  would  not  be 
affected  in  any  way  by  this  bill. 

Now  the  money  that  people  are  con- 
cerned about  is  the  money  they  use  in 
their  everyday  transactions.  Like  a  Fed- 
eral Reserve  note,  for  example.  Here  is 
a  Federal  Reserve  note  that  I  hold  in  my 
hand.  All  money  is  equal  money — U.S. 
notes,  silver  certificates,  Federal  Reserve 
notes.  They  are  all  equal  in  the  law. 
You  can  use  any  of  it  to  pay  any  debt. 
Even  a  penny  can  be  so  used.  Even  the 
person  who  owed  a  thousand  dollars  a 
month  in  alimony  and  paid  it  all  in  pen- 
nies had  a  right  to  do  that  under  the  law 
and  if  he  wanted  to  do  that  he  had  a 
right  to  do  so — and  he  did.  You  can  pay 
any  debt  you  have  with  any  type  of 
money. 

So  this  Federal  Reserve  note  that  I  am 
showing  you  now — that  Is  what  counts. 
That  is  what  the  people  look  at.  Any 
time  you  take  the  gold  from  under  that 
Federal  Reserve  note,  you  are  going  to 
disturb  the  people.  You  might  have  an 
adverse  psychological  effect.  Therefore, 
we  are  not  proposing  to  do  that  at  all. 
We  are  not  touching  the  gold  that  sup- 
ports our  money.  We  are  not  bothering 
it  one  bit,  and  not  taking  out  one  penny. 
We  are  even  making  it  stronger,  by 
making  $4.9  billion  more  available  for 
this  purpose.  This  will  strengthen  our 
money  supply,  so  no  one  can  legitimately 
claim  it  will  weaken  our  money  supply. 
Currently,  the  ratio  of  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  gold  certificate  holdings  to 
deposits  and  notes  is  27.5  percent,  only 
2.5  points  above  the  legal  minimum  pre- 
scribed by  law.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  have  more  flexibility,  that  we 
have  more  liquidity,  by  making  more 
gold  available. 

How  will  we  make  it  available  without 
hurting  our  money?  By  taking  It  out 
from  under  deposits  that  do  not  need  any 
gold,  anyway. 

Can  a  bank  go  to  a  Federal  Reserve 
bank  and  get  gold?  Of  course  it  can- 
not.   Can  an  individual  go  to  a  Federal 


Reserve  bank  or  a  commercial  bank  and 
get  gold?  Of  course  he  cannot.  We  do 
not  use  gold  domestically.  Therefore,  It 
serves  no  purpose  of  any  kind  whatso- 
ever. 

We  are  not  weakeniijg  our  money  sys- 
tem, but  we  are  strengthening  our  money 
system  by  making  available  $4.9  billion 
more  to  strengthen  our  available  money 
supply. 

Normal  growth  of  the  domestic  money 
supply  which  is  necessary  to  assure  high 
levels  of  economic  activity  would  exhaust 
the  free  gold  margin  within  a  year  or 
two.  This  problem,  created  by  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  our  economy  and  the 
necessary  Increase  in  the  money  supply 
to  support  this  noninflationary  growth, 
has  been  significantly  accentuated  by  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  incurred 
deficits  in  its  international  balance  of 
payments  every  year  since  1949  with  the 
sole  exception  of  1957.  As  a  result,  the 
United  States  has  continually  had  to  sell 
U.S.  gold  to  foreign  monetary  authori- 
ties. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown]  made  a  misstatement.  He  said 
the  conomercial  banks  placed  valuable 
assets  of  yours  and  mine  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  as  part  of  the  reserves. 
That  is  not  true. 

Do  Members  know  from  where  the 
banks  get  their  reserves  upon  which  they 
can  issue  $10  for  every  $1  of  reserves? 
By  increasing  at  a  rate  of  10  to  1,  they 
buy  Government  bonds,  they  buy  tax 
exempt  securities,  and  they  can  buy  any- 
thing they  wish.  Do  Members  know  from 
where  they  get  those  reserves?  They 
do  not  cost  one  penny.  They  are  created 
on  the  books  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banking  System  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing our  entire  economy. 

I  am  all  for  that,  if  used  In  the  people's 
interest  and  in  the  public  interest.  When 
it  is  used  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  against 
the  best  interests  of  the  whole  Nation 
then  we  had  better  take  a  little  look  at 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  supporting  this  bill, 
I  find  myself  for  the  first  time  in  many, 
many  moons  on  the  same  side  as  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  and  most  of  the 
minority  members  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  This  is  a  novel 
situation,  I  will  admit;  and,  I  might  add, 
one  that  I  welcome,  for  it  is  important  to 
maintain  international  confidence  in  the 
dollar,  and  the  broad  support  for  this  bill 
shows  that  we  are  united  behind  this 
objective. 

We  must  have  a  record  vote  on  this 
bill;  and  show  it  is  practically  unanimous. 
Let  the  world  know  that  we  are  working 
together  as  a  team,  and  although  there 
is  a  line  dividing  the  Republican  side  and 
the  Democratic  side,  on  matters  which 
so  vitally  affect  the  public  interests  as 
this,  we  are  together  working  shoulder  to 
shoulder. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  testified 
in  favor  of  this  legislation — and  I  will 
state  he  is  a  Republican  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury — stressing  that  the  normal 
growth  requirements  of  our  money  supply 
alone  would  soon  exhaust  our  free  gold 
margin  even  without  the  outfiow  of  any 
more  gold. 
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Of  com-se,  the  problem  is  accentuated 
by  our  international  exchange  deficit 
since  1949  which  involved  a  drain  on  our 
gold  supply.  Both  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  Chairman  Martin,  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  have 
stressed  the  fact  that  we  must  maintain 
confidence  in  the  availability  of  our  gold 
to  support  the  convertibility  of  the  dollar 
internationally  at  a  fixed  price  of  $35  an 
ounce.  This  is  vital  not  only  to  our  own 
well-being  but  to  that  of  the  interna- 
tional financial  system  on  which  the  free 
world  relies. 

The  President  called  for  this  legisla- 
tion in  his  economic  report  last  month. 

1  repeat  here  part  of  the  President's 
statement,  for  nowhere  is  there  a  more 
concise  and  pointed  expression  of  the 
need  for  this  legislation: 

Clearly,  we  should  place  beyond  any  doubt 
the  ability  of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  meet  its 
responsibility  for  providing  an  adequate  but 
not  excessive  volume  of  bank  reserves. 

Clearly,  we  should  place  beyond  any  doubt 
our  ability  to  use  our  gold  to  make  good  our 
pledge  to  maintain  the  gold  value  of  the 
dollar  at  $35  an  ounce  with  every  resource  at 
our  command. 

I  am  requesting  the  Congress,  therefore, 
to  eliminate  the  arbitrary  requirement  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain  a  gold 
certificate  reserve  against  their  deposit  lia- 
bilities. 

The  desirability  of  prompt  action  does  not 
arise  from  any  sudden  emergency.  If  re- 
quired at  any  time  in  defense  of  the  dollar, 
gold  could  and  would  be  released  from  the 
present  requirement  under  the  provisions  of 
existing  law. 

But  we  should  not  permit  a  provision  of 
law  framed  for  the  different  circumstances 
of  an  earlier  day  to  raise  any  questions  about 
our  ability  to  carry  out  effective  and  respon- 
sible monetary  and  credit  policies  for  do- 
mestic prosperity,  with  stable  prices;  and  for 
defense  of  the  dollar  abroad. 

The  President  has  also  indicated  that 
he  will  soon  send  recommendations  for 
dealing  with  our  balance-of-payments 
deficits.  Clearly  this  problem  has  con- 
tributed to  the  need  for  this  gold  cover 
legislation.  We  cannot  allow  this  inter- 
national gold  drain  to  continue.  Cor- 
rective measures  are  necessary,  and  your 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
promises  prompt  and  full  consideration 
of  the  administration's  recommendation 
on  this  issue. 

In  sunmiary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of 
no  reason  why  this  proposed  legislation 
should  not  be  passed  at  once.  The  pres- 
ent restriction  is  no  longer  necessary  and 
has  not  been  necessary  since  1934  when 
we  went  off  the  gold  standard  for  domes- 
tic purposes.  At  the  same  time  it  may 
handicap  this  Nation  in  its  domestic  pol- 
icies as  well  as  in  its  international  deal- 
ings. The  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
25  to  3,  reported  this  bill  favorably  and 
without  amendment.  I  urge  its  immedi- 
ate enactment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman  when  we 
were  debating  the  rule  in  the  House 
I  engaged  in  a  colloquy  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Mm-TER]  dur- 
ing which  I  stated  that  it  should  have 


been  obvious  to  prudent  men  that  we 
were  running  into  this  difficulty  as  the 
flow  of  gold  increased  from  this  country 
in  recent  years.  He  said,  as  I  recall  it, 
that  the  record  would  not  bear  that  out. 
I  sent  over  to  the  office  to  get  some  fig- 
ures, and  I  have  before  me  the  daily 
statement  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  Janu- 
ary 23,  1961,  which  shows  that  at  that 
time  we  had  $17.5  billion  worth  of  gold; 
but  by  January  22,  1962,  we  had  lost  $666 
million  of  it  and  the  amoimt  on  hand  had 
gone  down  to  $16.8  billion. 

On  January  23,  1963,  we  were  down  to 
$15.9  billion  in  gold,  having  lost  during 
the  preceding  12  months  an  additional 
$910  million  in  gold. 

On  January  22,  1964,  we  were  down  to 
$15  billion,  having  lost  approximately 
another  half  billion  during  the  preced- 
ing 12  months. 

On  January  22,  1965,  our  gold  supply 
had  gone  down  to  $15.2  billion,  we  hav- 
ing lost  $325  million  in  gold  during  the 
preceding  12  months. 

These  figures  show  that  during  the 
period  from  January  23,  1961,  to  Jan- 
uary 22,  1965,  we  lost  $2,317,470,337  in 
gold  abroad. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Will  the  gentleman 
revise  his  figures  to  include  10  years  back 
by  years? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  will  let  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  put  those  figures  in  the 
Record.  I  do  not  have  the  figures  with 
me  prior  to  January  23,  1961.  But  that 
is  a  good  starting  point  because  it  shows 
that  during  the  last  4  years  we  have  lost 
nearly  $21/2  billion  in  gold.  The  situa- 
tion we  face  today  should  have  been  fore- 
seen and  effective  steps  taken  long  ago 
to  slow  down  this  alarming  drainage  of 
gold  out  of  our  country.  Moreover,  in 
my  colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Multer],  we  were  dis- 
cussing recent  events. 

The  following  table  shows  this  con- 
stant loss  of  gold  during  the  last  4  years, 
all  figures  being  taken  from  the  daily 
statements  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  the 
dates  listed: 

Jan.  23,  1961 $17,504,955,196 

Jan.  22  1962 16.838.839.203 

Jan.  23,  1963 15.928.074,472 

Jan.  22.  1964 15.513,047,874 

Jan.  22,  1965 15,187.484.859 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  hoped  that  when 
we  debated  this  extremely  important 
measure  which  is  critical  to  our  country, 
and  I  think  critical  to  our  relationship 
with  other  countries,  the  debate  would 
be  relevant  to  the  issue  at  hand.  I  am 
afraid  we  have  wandered  rather  far 
afield.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
we  are  really  in  trouble  and  must  face 
up  to  it,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

Under  existing  law.  Federal  Reserve 
banks  are  required  to  hold  gold  reserves 
of  not  less  than  25  percent  of  their  note 
and  deposit  liabilities.  The  relationship 
of  their  gold  reserves  to  their  note  and 
deposit  liabilities  is  expressed  as  a  per- 
centage ratio  which  is  known  as  the  re- 
serve ratio.    The  reserve  ratio  declines 


when  our  gold  holdings  decline.  The 
ratio  also  declines  when  Federal  Reserve 
note  and  deposit  liabilities  rise.  When 
both  forces  are  operative,  the  rate  of 
decline  in  the  ratio  is  accelerated.  Both 
forces  have  been  operative  over  the  past 
15  years. 

The  resen'e  ratio  reached  its  postwar 
peak  on  September  21,  1949,  when  it 
stood  at  57.5  percent.  It  since  has  de- 
clined to  its  alltime  yearend  low  of  27.5 
percent  on  December  31,  1964.  During 
that  period.  Federal  Reserve  gold  hold- 
ings declined  $8.3  billion  through  sale  of 
gold  to  foreign  governments  in  partial 
settlement  of  our  accumulating  balance- 
of-payments  deficits.  During  the  same 
period.  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  de- 
posits increased  by  S14  billion  to  finance 
our  expanding  domestic  economy.  But 
under  the  25-percent  reserve  require- 
ment that  $14  billioifi  increase  only  re- 
quired the  earmarking  of  S3.5  billion  free 
gold  reserves  to  satisfy  legal  reserve  re- 
quirements. 

Thus  over  the  15  years  our  free  gold 
reserves  were  reduced  $8.3  billion  by  sale 
of  gold  to  foreign  governments  and  $3.5 
billion  by  additional  legal  reserves  to 
meet  expanded  domestic  needs.  Of  this 
$11.8  billion  decline  in  our  free  gold  re- 
serves, 70  percent  was  accounted  for  by 
sale  of  gold  to  foreign  governments  in 
partial  settlement  of  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficits.  Therefore,  continuing 
balance  of  payments  deficits  is  the  prin- 
cipal reason  this  legislation  is  before  us 
today. 

For  years  the  United  States  has  been 
running  a  persistent  deficit  in  its  bal- 
ance of  payments  position  with  the  out- 
side world.  Although  enjoying  a  favor- 
able balance  in  trade  and  sometimes  this 
Is  confused  with  balance  of  payments, 
other  financial  relations  with  the  world 
have  resulted  in  a  chronic  net  deficit 
position  in  our  balance  of  pasmients  posi- 
tion. The  main  items  involved  in  our 
spending,  lending,  investing  and  giving 
away  more  dollars  than  we  receive  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  are,  U.S.  military 
expenditures  abroad,  short-  and  long- 
term  capital  outflows,  travel  expendi- 
tures abroad,  remittances,  and  pensions 
to  persons  abroad  and  economic  aid. 
The  deficits  in  our  balance  of  payments 
has  been  met  in  part  of  outflows  of  gold 
and  in  part  by  increases  in  foreign  hold- 
ings of  short-term  dollar  claims.  In  the 
period  from  December  31. 1960  to  October 
31,  1964  our  short-term  liabilities  to  for- 
eigners— excluding  international  institu- 
tions— increased  from  approximately 
$17.5  to  $22.9  billion.  Of  this  $22.9  bil- 
lion, approximately  $12.3  billion  con- 
sisted of  short  term  liabilities  to  foreign 
governments. 

Under  Treasury  regulations  based  on 
the  Grold  Reserve  Act  of  1934  and  other 
statutes,  the  United  States  stands  ready 
to  sell  gold  to  foreign  governments  (in- 
cluding their  central  banks)  but  not  to 
private  foreign  citizens  directly.  A  de- 
cision of  foreign  governments  to  convert 
only  11  percent  of  their  short-term  dollar 
claims  to  gold  would  put  a  drain  of  $1.35 
billion  on  our  gold  reserves.  Tnis  would 
approximate  the  $1.38  billion  excess  or 
free  gold  reserves  over  statutory  require- 
ments held  by  the  Federal  Reserve  on 
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December  31,  1964.  Clearly,  maintain- 
ing foreign  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
the  dollar  is  of  vital  importance  both  for 
ourselves  and  for  the  free  world  which 
uses  dollars  side  by  side  with  gold  as 
monetary  reserves. 

It  is  self-evident  the  Congress  is  facing 
the  necessity  of  action  on  the  gold  re- 
serve requirements  of  our  monetary  sys- 
tem. It  should  also  be  self-evident  the 
Congress  in  other  legislative  actions 
must  consider  possible  impact  of  its 
actions  on  our  chronic  and  serious  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem  as  well  as  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  inviolate  con- 
fidence both  at  home  and  abroad  in  the 
integrity  of  the  dollar. 

This  bill  would  remove  the  gold  reserve 
requirement  applicable  to  Federal  Re- 
serve deposits  and  thereby  release  ap- 
proximately $5  billion  of  our  gold  stock 
from  monetary  restrictions.  Some  mod- 
ification of  gold  reserve  requirements  is 
becoming  a  probable  necessity.  If  the 
current  rate  continues  we  could  be  down 
to  almost  25  percent  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember 1965.  The  free  gold  stock  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  at  the  start  of  this  year 
would  meet  domestic  and  foreign  needs 
only  through  1965  based  upon  our  exper- 
ience over  the  past  4  years.  But  already 
this  year  our  gold  outflow  has  increased. 
We  have  had  an  outflow  of  $300  million 
so  far  this  year  against  a  net  gold  out- 
flow in  all  of  last  year  of  only  $125  mil- 
lion. The  time  could  be  close  at  hand 
when  existing  legal  reserve  requirements 
would  restrict  expansion  of  our  domestic 
economy,  unless  recourse  was  had  to  the 
temporary  suspension  provisions  of  ex- 
isting law. 

There  is  little  prospect  of  a  net  inflow 
of  gold  to  ease  the  present  tight  position 
in  which  we  find  ourselves.  If  anything, 
the  estimated  $3  billion  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  for  last  year  with  an  indi- 
cated annual  deficit  rate  of  $6  billion 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  suggests 
we  might  experience  considerable  addi- 
tional outflows  of  gold.  Since  foreign 
governments  and  central  banks  already 
hold  about  $12.7  billion  of  short-term 
dollar  claims  which  they  can  draw  down 
to  obtain  gold  from  us  it  would  seem  that 
we  should  have  more  than  the  $1.5  bil- 
lion free  gold  we  now  have  to  meet  pos- 
sible additional  foreign  demands  on  our 
gold  stock. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  bill.  I  wijl 
do  so  somewhat  reluctantly.  I  think  we 
have  a  problem  that  must  be  met.  This 
bill  will  buy  time  for  us  to  get  at  the  real 
cause  of  the  problem,  namely  our  con- 
tinuing balance-of-payments  deficits. 
This  administration  and  this  Congress 
must  face  up  to  that  problem,  beginning 
now.  We  simply  cannot  go  on  spending, 
lending,  investing,  and  giving  away  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  year  after  year, 
more  than  our  receipts  from  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  First,  permit  me  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  on  his  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  and,  second,  If 
I  may,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
membership  of  the  House  upon  the  seri- 
ous  attitude   with    which    it    has    ap- 


proached this  matter.  Personally  I  am 
one  of  those  who  I  think  are  quite  nu- 
merous in  this  body,  judging  by  their 
general  demeanor  here  today,  who  want 
to  do  the  right  thing  about  this,  but  who 
are  concerned  about  this  measure  and 
its  implications.  We  all  recognize  the 
danger  of  the  continuous  outflow  of 
gold;  but  some  of  us  seriously  doubt 
tiiat  this  measure  is  the  answer. 

Is  this  not  another  palUative?  Are 
we  getting  any  permanent  relief?  Or 
is  there  not  another  approach  to  this 
matter?  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  this  question  in  all  seriousness. 
I  am  not  trying  to  embarrass  or  harass 
him. 

For  instance,  the  balance-of-payment 
deficit  is  the  result  of  three  or  four 
things,  pretty  largely.  One  of  them,  of 
course,  is  foreign  aid,  or  giveaway,  as 
some  people  term  it.  Another,  possibly 
to  a  lesser  degree,  is  the  tourist  trade. 
Then  possibly  one  of  the  big  factors  is 
the  foreign  loan  proposition. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  if  in  his  wisdom, 
and  I  am  sure  he  knows  much  more 
about  this  problem  than  I  do,  and  I 
therefore  ask  him  this  question,  could 
not  some  approach  be  made  to  this  mat- 
ter whereby  these  things  could  be  tight- 
ened up  rather  than  run  the  risk  that 
bothers  me,  and  I  know  that  bothers 
many  others,  of  whether  or  not  this  is 
inflationary,  without  going  into  all  of  the 
reasons  therefore. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  do  not  think  it 
needs  to  be  inflationary.  If  the  adminis- 
tration follows  through  with  some  dras- 
tic action  in  the  balance-of-payments 
field  it  should  not  be  inflationary,  and  I 
think  the  President  will  make  some  rec- 
ommendations shortly. 

If  Congress  follows  through  by  ap- 
proving the  recommendations  that  will 
bring  about  a  true  balance  of  payments, 
then  this  will  prove  to  be  more  than  a 
palliative.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  noth- 
ing further  is  done,  then  this,  I  think, 
would  be  a  useless  gesture  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress.  There  is  a  necessity  for 
action  at  this  time,  and  I  think  the  op- 
portunity should  be  given  to  the  admin- 
istration to  make  good  on  what  it  has 
indicated,  through  administration  wit- 
nesses, it  intends  to  do.  Then  we  can 
face  the  future  much  better. 

Mr.  COLMER.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman  correctly,  he  is  adopting  this 
approach  with  reluctance,  but  with 
hope? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  fear  my  friend's  hope 
will  not  be  realized.  I  am  muchly  con- 
cerned about  its  inflationary  implica- 
tions. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I,  too,  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  on  the  approach 
he  has  taken  in  reference  to  this  bill.  I 
want  to  recall  that  the  gentleman  joined 
with  me  in  1961  in  cosponsoring  H.R. 
6900,  which  sought  to  accomplish  what 
this  bill  tries  to  do,  and  more.  The  gen- 
tleman will  agree,  I  believe,  that  this  bill 
is  not  going  to  solve  the  imbalance-In- 
payments problem.  That  must  be  left 
for  other  legislation.    I  think  the  gentle- 


man will  agree,  will  he  not,  that  we  can 
solve  this  imbalance-of-payments  prob- 
lem through  arrangements  with  foreign 
countries? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  correct,  but 
the  particular  effect  of  this  bill  is  some- 
thing that  is  quite  different.  The  other 
action  can  be  taken  by  some  other  means 

Mr.  MULTER.  WiU  the  gentleman 
also  agree  that  holding  a  gold  reserve  for 
deposits  in  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
actually  sei-ves  no  purpose  except  the 
psychological  reaction? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  think  that  it  is  im- 
portant  even  beyond  the  psychological 
in  instilling  confldence  in  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  the  sovmdness  of  the 
doUar. 

Mr.  MULTER.  When  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  talks  about  reducing 
our  gold  holdings,  he  is  taking  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  our  contributions  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
other  such  organizations  are  capital  con- 
tributions, and  whereas  the  gold  may 
have  left  the  country  we  have  not  lost 
it.   We  still  have  our  interest  in  that  gold 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  not  my  inter- 
pretation of  that. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Has  the  United  States 
lost  that  gold  or  has  it  merely  trans- 
ferred it  to  an  asset  in  the  International 
Bank? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  something  I 
cannot  measure.  We  have  lost  control 
of  it. 

Mr.  MULTER.  It  may  have  gone  out 
of  the  gold  in  this  country  but  it  is 
still  part  of  the  gold  we  have  contributed 
to  stabilize  international  currencies. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  As  far  as  our  own 
gold  resei-ves  in  this  country  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  no  right  to  recall  it. 

Mr.  MULTER.  We  have  no  right  to 
recall  it  any  more  than  we  have  the 
right  to  recall  a  capital  contribution  in 
a  commercial  bank. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  a  different 
situation. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  In  response  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  it 
Is  an  obvious  fact  we  have  lost  the  gold 
or  we  would  not  be  in  this  situation  to- 
day. We  have  not  only  lost  the  gold  but 
apparently  have  lost  the  confldence  of  at 
least  some  of  the  nations  of  the  world  in 
the  soundness  of  our  currency. 

Mr.  MULTER.  We  have  not  lost  that 
gold. 

Mr.  JONAS.  What  are  we  worrying 
about,  then? 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  The  gentleman  has  said 
he  is  supporting  this  bill  with  much  re- 
luctance. I  am  sure  many  of  the  people 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are  equally  re- 
luctant to  go  along  with  this  recommen- 
dation. But  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  has  said  this  will  not  be  an  infla- 
tionary action  if  we  take  proper  action 
on  the  balance-of-payments  situation, 
which  the  President  will  soon  recom- 
mend. 
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Why  is  it  that  the  executive  branch  has 
not  already  sent  up  to  us  these  recom- 
mendations for  action  in  this  area?  It 
certainly  would  be  a  lot  easier  for  us  to 
go  along  today,  with  more  assurance  and 
Intelligence,  if  we  had  some  idea  of  what 
this  action  is  going  to  be.  I  am  sure  a  lot 
of  us  would  then  have  felt  we  were  tak- 
ing responsible  action  in  supporting  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  as  he  has  re- 
quested us  to  do. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  wish  I  could  answer 
for  the  Executive.  I  do  not  know  what  is 
in  his  mind. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  20  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  FiNOl. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  only 
with  some  reluctance  that  I  support  this 
bill.  I  say  this  not  so  much  because  I 
favor  complete  retention  of  the  present 
gold  cover  requirements — I  do  not — but 
because  I  feel  that  what  we  are  doing  to- 
day is  too  simple  an  answer.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  an  answer  at  all.  It  is  merely  a 
necessary  stopgap  measure  to  be  imple- 
mented v.hile  we  debate  a  broader  policy. 

When  we  lowered,  in  1945,  the  required 
reserve  ratio  from  40  percent  on  notes 
and  35  percent  on  deposits  to  an  across- 
the-board  25  percent  on  both  notes  and 
deposits,  we  took  no  further  steps.  At 
that  time  it  was  hardly  necessary. 
With  the  close  of  the  Second  World  War, 
great  amounts  of  gold  flowed  here  to  pay 
for  goods  not  obtainable  elsewhere.  So 
when  I  hear  people  say.  "confidence  in 
the  dollar  was  not  diminished  by  the 
1945  reduction  in  reserve  ratios,  so  it  will 
not  be  diminished  now,"  I  have  some  very 
real  doubts.  The  situations  are  vastly 
different.  Today,  the  dollar — as  well  as 
our  gold  reserve — can  anticipate  further 
difl&culties  rather  than  the  lush  times  of 
the  late  forties.  In  today's  international 
financial  picture,  the  partial  reduction  of 
the  required  gold  reserve  ratio  can  solve 
nothing  in  its  own  right.  It  can  only 
buy  time  for  U.S.  policy. 

In  1945.  gold  fiowed  to  America  from 
a  prostrate  world.  Today,  the  world's 
claims  on  American  gold  exceed  our  sup- 
ply. If  some  folly  should  cause  us  to  keep 
the  present  gold  reserve  ratios,  the  con- 
tinuing gold  outflow  will  drive  us  to  the 
brink  of  our  ratio,  and  thus  to  the  brink 
of  deflation.  Needless  to  say,  we  are  go- 
ing to  change.  We  will  change  simply 
because  we  must.  We  have  no  real 
choice.  The  question  is  the  degree  to 
which  we  must  modify  our  reser\'e  re- 
quirement. There  is  no  question  that 
we  must  modify  them.  The  only  ques- 
tion is  "how  much?" 

I,  for  one,  do  not  favor  too  great  a 
change.  A  severe  change  would  disguise 
the  very  real  need  to  get  to  the  root  of 
the  matter,  which  is  national  and  inter- 
national money  policy.  It  would  also 
show  the  weakness  of  the  dollar  by  in- 
dicating that  instead  of  mobilizing  our 
strength  we  are  forced  to  buy  time. 
Dropping  the  required  gold  reserve  ratios 
altogether  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  fool- 
ish. It  would  expose  the  dollar's  value 
to  world  opinion,  and  it  would  do  so  just 
as  world  opinion  was  given  cause  to  doubt 


the  dollar  by  our  forced  retreat  from  gold 
reserve  ratios. 

If  there  is  anything  I  dislike  about  the 
position  that  we  have  been  forced  into, 
it  is  that  we  have  been  forced  into  it. 
Our  backs  are  at  the  wall.  We  are  not 
dealing  from  strength.  The  administra- 
tion has  walked  into  this  one.  Before  we 
entered  into  this  debate  we  should  have 
presented  a  number  of  programs  de- 
signed to  show  that  we  are  also  going 
to  the  root  of  the  matter  by  taking  posi- 
tive action  against  our  international  im- 
balance of  payments.  Then  we  would 
have  been  dealing  from  a  r>osition  of 
some  strength.  When  I  say  "positive 
action"  I  am  not  referring  to  spiteful 
petty  schemes  like  that  to  impose  a  head 
tax  of  $100  on  trips  to  Europe — a  type  of 
thing  wholly  out  of  keeping  with  our 
aspirations  to  be  not  only  a  mighty,  but 
a  sophisticated  and  cosmopolitan  world 
power.  We  should  have  on  the  agenda 
right  now  a  meaningful  string  of  pro- 
posals for  bettering  our  international 
financial  position. 

I  support  this  proposal  to  reduce  the 
gold  reserve  on  deposits.  This  will  give 
us  plenty  of  gold  to  use  to  keep  well  over 
the  25-percent  ratio  on  notes  alone  at 
least  for  some  time.  We  will  be  able  to 
expand  the  currency  when  necessary. 
We  will  be  able  to  support  the  dollar  on 
the  international  scene.  In  short,  we  will 
buy  time.  If,  however,  we  do  not  cor- 
rect some  of  our  basic  diflBculties  the  gold 
drain — which  is  starting  up  again  after 
having  eased  off  last  year — we  will  be 
confronted  with  a  similar  crisis  again. 

We  cannot  count  on  reliable  assistance 
from  Europe.  Our  European  allies  may 
decide  they  want  some  of  the  gold  which 
they  have  dollar  claims  on.  The  British 
are  likely  reliable  but  the  continental 
powers  are  less  tied  to — or  interested  in 
the  fate  of— the  dollar.  The  French,  in 
particular,  are  prone  to  react  to  finan- 
cial opportunity.  There  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  French  Government  would 
shrink  from  asserting  the  narrowest  self- 
interest  as  far  as  French  claims  to  Amer- 
ican gold.  At  very  least  we  cannot  rely 
on  them,  or  on  other  holders  of  dollar 
claims  on  our  gold.  Paris,  in  particular, 
but  other  capitals  as  well  has  long  suf- 
fered from  a  psychological  erunity  to- 
ward the  dollar,  or  rather  its  preemi- 
nence in  the  international  money  market. 

Besides  the  probability  of  a  continued 
gold  drain — at  least  until  such  time  as 
the  administration  mobilizes  a  real  com- 
mitment to  head  off  the  international 
imbalance — we  can  expect  that  we  will 
see  a  continued  expansion  of  the  cur- 
rency here  in  America.  This  means, 
that  as  long  as  we  retain  a  gold  reserve 
requirement,  we  will  be  eating  into  our 
ratio  from  both  sides.  The  gold  supply 
will  be  shrinking  and  the  amount  of  cur- 
rency requiring  gold  backing  will  be  ex- 
panding. So  we  must  make  a  real  effort 
to  better  our  international  position  to 
minimize,  or  better  yet  reverse,  the  gold 
drain. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  that  we 
can  do  this.  First,  we  can  reduce  our 
foreign  aid.  But  although  perhaps  a  few 
million  can  be  saved  in  this  way,  the 
shrinking  foreign  aid  expenditure  offers 
no  real  chance  to  remedy  our  payments 


imbalance.  A  more  fruitful  source  of 
savings  might  be  our  oversea  invest- 
ment, as  well  as  funds  voted  to  dubious 
investments  like  the  Inter -American  De- 
velopment Bank.  If  we  crack  down  on 
long-term  loans  being  made  to  foreign 
countries,  we  will  ease  one  form  of  out- 
flow which  can  bear  no  fruit  for  some 
time.  Short-term  loans  will  at  least 
have  mopey  flowing  back  into  the  United 
States  at  a  much  earlier  date.  Besides 
cracking  down  on  long-term  loans — 
which  can  only  worsen  our  payments  im- 
balance in  the  immediate  future — we 
should  give  real  thought  to  raising  inter- 
est rates  here  at  home.  This  would  at- 
tract investor's  dollars  to  the  United 
States.  It  would  also,  by  slowing  the 
economy  a  bit,  shrink  demand  for  foreign 
goods.  This  shrinkage  would  aid  our 
trade  balance. 

I  am  a  little  disturbed  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  seemingly  barred  the  prospect 
of  raising  the  interest  rates.  This  may 
not  prove  necessary,  but  it  certainly 
ought  to  be  kept  in  mind.  The  Presi- 
dent's comments  on  the  interest  rate 
seem  to  me  to  indicate  an  unfortunate 
propensity  to  infringe  on  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  This 
independence  is  one  of  the  bulwarks  of 
our  financial  strength,  both  real  and 
psychological,  here  and  abroad.  It  helps 
maintain  faith  in  our  financial  structure 
as  not  being  something  wholly  subject  to 
political  whims  of  the  moment.  I  am  in 
favor  of  a  managed  currency  in  the  sense 
that  I  favor  the  necessary  Government 
controls  being  applied,  but  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  a  political  currency. 

Some  other  thoughts  we  might  keep  in 
mind  with  respect  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments are  these:  We  ought  to  enter  the 
international  tourist  competition  far 
more  vigorously  than  we  are  at  the  mo- 
ment; and  in  this  connection,  we  ought 
to  establish  a  really  meaningful  Govern- 
ment tourist  agency.  This  to  me  is  the 
positive  method  of  attack — court  the 
tourist  trade  of  the  fact,  prospering 
European  nations  that  covet  our  gold. 
Lure  their  tourists  to  our  shores  with  the 
vistas  of  affluence  they  have  so  long  pur- 
ported to  look  down  on,  but  now  seek  to 
imitate.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  can- 
not do  this,  and  it  would  have  very  posi- 
tive effects  on  our  payments  balance. 

Another  thought  might  be  to  orient 
our  agricultural  subsidy  program  toward 
commodities  that  can  aid  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem;  that  is,  those  that 
we  now  purchase  abroad  or  those  that 
we  might  sell  abroad.  I  think  there 
must  be  many  things  that  a  creative 
administration  could  propose,  beyond  a 
$100-head  tax  on  trips  to  Europe  which 
Is  unbefitting  a  great  p>ower. 

Let  me  say  again  in  closing:  I  favor 
the  partial  repeal  of  the  gold  cover  be- 
cause we  have  been  backed  into  a  comer 
where  it  is  necessary.  I  favor  it  reluc- 
tantly, because  it  is  the  easy  way  out. 
I  strongly  urge  that  we  not  take  the  easy 
way  out  completely.  We  need  to  impose 
greater  disciplines  upon  ourselves  If  a 
reiteration  of  this  crisis  is  to  be  avoided. 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  do  this. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  RettssI. 
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Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
support  this  bill  not  with  reluctance  but 
with  enthusiasm.  Whenever  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI,  agree,  as 
they  do,  on  a  piece  of  legislation,  it  is 
bound  to  be  good.  This  one  will  give  us 
the  needed  elbowroom  to  keep  our  econ- 
omy prosperous  and  strong  at  home. 
And  abroad  it  will  at  least  in  part  enable 
the  giant  power  of  the  United  States  to 
be  unfettered.  Indeed,  ray  only  reserva- 
tion on  the  bill  is  that  it  does  not  go  the 
whole  way  and  remove  the  gold  cover  en- 
tirely so  as  to  free  up  not  merely  $5  bil- 
lion of  our  gold  but  for  full  $15  billion  of 
gold  so  that  we  can  pursue  an  independ- 
ent course  in  our  foreign  policy. 

It  was  asked  in  the  debate  on  the  rule 
in  the  House  why  it  was  that  an  effort 
was  not  made  to  amend  this  bill  so  as  to 
remove  the  cover  not  only  on  Federal 
Reserve  deposits  but  on  Federal  Reserve 
notes  as  well.  I  think  perhaps  I  can 
answer  that.  Believing  as  I  do  that  the 
whole  gold  cover  is  an  anachronism,  I 
would  have  supported  a  bill  to  remove  the 
entire  gold  cover.  But  I  refrained  from 
offering  or  supporting  such  an  amend- 
m.ent  in  committee  because  it  had  been 
made  clear  that  although  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Republicans  on 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee supported  the  bill  as  presented  to 
you  today,  equally  all  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  would  have  opposed  a  com- 
plete removal  of  the  gold  cover.  So  in 
the  interests  of  bringing  here  a  bill 
which  can  command,  as  this  does,  bi- 
partisan support,  this  motion  was  not 
made. 

But,  taking  it  as  it  Is,  I  do  believe  that 
one- third  of  a  loaf  is  better  than  none 
at  all.  And  while  I  would  have  preferred 
to  see  $15  billion  worth  of  gold  freed  for 
our  international  purposes,  $5  billion 
does  remove  for  some  years  to  come  the 
pressure  we  are  now  under. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  DENT.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
the  gentleman  says  that  he  would  favor 
removing  the  gold  backing  from  all  cur- 
rency demands.  Would  that  also  in  his 
opinion  remove  the  gold  backing  from 
the  foreign  debt? 

Mr.  REUSS.  No,  it  would  not,  because 
the  gold  of  this  country  could  then  be 
marshaled  for  its  proper  purpose,  name- 
ly: discouraging  speculators  and  others 
who  might  like  to  raid  our  gold.  If  we 
have  $15  billion,  as  we  have,  I  think  in 
this  international  poker  game  we  would 
do  well  to  make  our  gold  possessions 
clear  to  all  who  are  interested. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
disturbed  over  the  gentleman's  ability  as 
a  poker  player,  but  I  am  disturbed  over 
my  lack  of  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem. If  the  gentleman  says  this  would 
remove  the  gold  backing  from  domestic 
currency  in  every  measure 

Mr.  REUSS.  On  notes  as  well  as  de- 
posits. 

Mr.  DENT.  It  would  still  not  remove 
it  from  the  foreign  debt  situation  and 
foreign  claims.  How  then  would  an 
American  company  expand  overseas,  be- 


cause they  would  have  nothing  but  un- 
backed dollars  to  spend  and  the  foreign 
countries  would  not  accept  that? 

Mr.  REUSS.  No.  The  very  fact  that 
we  had  made  our  gold  supply  fully  avail- 
able to  foreign  central  banks  and  mone- 
tary authorities,  the  only  people  who  can 
claim  our  gold,  would  give  American 
business  just  that  much  more  power  to 
move  anywhere  in  the  world,  confident 
that  the  dollars  which  it  offered  for  the 
local  currency  which  it  needed  to  ex- 
pand would  command  universal  respect. 

Mr.  DENT.  It  would  be  backed  by 
gold? 

Mr.  REUSS.  It  would  be  entirely 
backed  by  gold. 

Mr.  DENT.  Then  let  us  take,  not  a 
hypothetical  case  but  a  natural  case. 
Studebaker  manufactures  all  of  its  auto- 
mobiles in  Canada.  It  sells  about  85  per- 
cent of  them  in  the  United  States. 
Americans  buying  Studebaker  cars  in 
Europe  can  use  this  unbacked  money 
with  which  to  buy  them  and  in  many  in- 
stances it  would  be  in  the  form  of  checks 
drawn  on  unbacked — under  this  vei-y 
bill — money  that  is  now  on  deposit  in  the 
U.S.  banks.  But  when  Studebaker 
claimed  its  purchase  price  or  selling  price 
from  the  United  States,  the  minute  that 
they  became  possessors  of  the  drafts  on 
our  banks  they  would  then  have  gold 
backing,  but  the  purchaser  in  the  United 
States  would  not  have? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Oh,  no.  Studebaker 
might  want  to  have  gold  backing,  but 
since  Studebaker  is  not  the  central  bank 
of  Canada  or  the  Canadian  Secretary  of 
Finance,  it  would  have  no  right  whatso- 
ever, in  its  Canadian  hat,  to  draw  on 
American  gold.  This  is  a  privilege  given 
under  the  Bretton  Woods  legislation  of 
1944  solely  to  central  monetary  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  DENT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  would  it  not  be  possible  for 
Studebaker  to  perform  the  same  act  I 
would  perform  if  I  were  up  there,  by  buy- 
ing bonds  of  the  Central  Government 
which  it  would  then  claim  against  money 
that  Studebaker  collected  in  the  United 
States  and  would  revert  to  claims  against 
U.S.  gold? 

Mr.  REUSS.  No,  Studebaker  would 
delude  itself,  because  it  would  find  that 
the  gold  which  it  thought  it  had  was 
merely  dross.  The  Canadian  bonds  it 
bought  would  not  in  any  way  give  them 
a  claim  on  gold. 

Canada,  incidentally,  has  the  same  rule 
with  regard  to  its  domestic  dollars  we 
have  with  regard  to  ours — that  no  citi- 
zen has  a  claim  on  gold. 

Mr.  DENT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  only  use  Studebaker  be- 
cause I  think  its  passage  from  the  Amer- 
ican scene  as  a  manufacturer  is  more 
vivid  in  our  minds.  I  could  more  easily 
have  used  Zenith  or  Castleton  or  any 
other  company  which  is  operating 
throughout  the  world  and  would  be  in 
the  same  position,  because  if  De  Gaulle 
wants  gold,  he  will  not  allow  American 
investmpnts  t^  be  made  in  France  with- 
out gold  backing. 

Mr.  REUSS.  This  has  been  a  refresh- 
ing exchange,  but  I  would  like  to  go  on 
and  emphasize  if  I  may  the  very  point 
that  was  made  so  well  by  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
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New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  that,  of 
course,  our  removal  of  the  gold  cover 
must  be  accompanied  in  the  immediate 
future  by  vigorous  steps  or  else  we  shall 
continue  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  kind 
of  pressure  now  being  practiced  upon  us 
by  our  European  friends.  In  other  words 
unless  we  do  this,  we  will  have  to  con-^ 
tinue  under  the  pressure  of  our  friends 
abroad. 

France  has  been  cashing  in  dollars  for 
gold  at  the  annual  rate  of  $400  to 
$500  million  a  year  in  the  past  3  years. 
It  is  now  engaged  in  stepping  up  this 
rate  to  reduce  the  U.S.  gold  supply  even 
more  rapidly  and  thus  to  weaken  the  U.S. 
bargaining  position  for  improvements  in 
the  international  monetary  system. 

Needless  to  say,  French  ideas  of  re- 
form of  the  system  differ  from  ours  in 
that  they  want  to  reduce  rather  than  to 
maintain  or  to  increase  the  world  volume 
of  liquidity.  This  reduction  under 
French  plans  would  take  place  mainly  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

An  equally  unacceptable  plan  of  going 
back  to  the  old  gold  standard  was  made 
by  General  de  Gaulle  in  his  statement 
last  week.  Since  this  would  require  a 
collapse  of  reserves  owned  by  all  free 
world  governments  from  around  $70  bil- 
lion to  $40  billion,  even  French  financial 
circles  are  reported  to  be  divided  in  their 
reaction  to  their  leader's  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  over  the  weekend 
we  read  that  one  of  West  Germany's 
leading  financial  experts,  and  a  personal 
adviser  to  Chancellor  Erhard,  Dr.  Her- 
mann Abs,  Chairman  of  the  Deutsche- 
bank,  is  reported  as  urging  the  Bonn 
Government  to  follow  De  Gaulle's  ex- 
ample and  demand  gold  for  part  of  her 
$1.6  billion  holdings.  According  to  Dr. 
Abs,  this  "might  make  the  United  States 
stop  and  think." 

If  we  are  to  prevail  against  these  pres- 
sures, we  must  eliminate  our  payments 
deficit  forthwith. 

This  deficit  is  not  at  all  due  to  our 
current  trade  and  services  transactions. 
On  these,  the  latest  figures — for  the  first 
three  quarters  of  1964 — show  that  we  are 
running  an  annual  current  surplus  in 
excess  of  $8  billion,  the  highest  since 
1947.  Nor  is  the  deficit  due  to  foreign 
aid  or  other  Govermnent  transactions— 
these  are  lower  than  they  have  been  for 
several  years. 

The  main  source  of  dollar  loss.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  an  accelerating  rate  of  U.S. 
private  capital  outfiows.  Through  the 
third  quarter  of  1964,  private  capital 
outflows  were  at  a  rate  of  $1.3  billion 
higher  than  in  1963,  which  itself  set 
a  record.  Preliminary  estimates  for 
fourth  quarter  1964  indicate  that  the 
increase  in  capital  outflow  was  even 
worse  in  the  final  quarter  of  1964. 
These  outflows  occurred  despite  the  par- 
tial restrictions  imposed  by  the  interest 
equalization  tax  on  portfolio  invest- 
ments in  foreign  countries. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  curb  this  undesirable 
dollar  drain.  What  is  required  is  a  pen- 
alty tax  on  increases  in  capital  outflows. 
These  take  place  mainly  through  banks, 
whether  the  outflow  is  long-term,  direct 
capital,  or  a  short-term  investment. 
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Congress  has  vested  the  President  with 
authority  to  extend  the  interest  equaU- 
zation  tax  to  bank  loans  of  a  year  or 
more  in  term.  This  additional  author- 
ity which  was  added  in  1963  through  the 
foresight  of  Senator  Gore,  is  not  now 
sufficient.  Under  present  circumstances, 
appUcation  of  the  tax  to  12-month  loans 
will  merely  result  in  a  shift  to  renewable 
11 -month  loans,  thus  circimi venting  the 
Intent  of  the  Gore  amendment. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
come  up  with  a  plan  to  tax  increases  in 
bank  credits  of  all  maturities  which 
result  in  private  capital  outflows.  Such 
a  tax  should  be  high  enough— 2  to  3  per- 
cent on  an  annual  basis — to  discourage 
bank  loans  or  transfers  above  a  base 
period  amount. 

This  proposal  would  have  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  preventing  a  new 
campaign  to  raise  the  general  level  of 
domestic  interest  rates.  This  perennial 
remedy,  guaranteed  to  halt  the  forward 
movement  of  our  economy,  is  again  be- 
ing advanced  as  a  solution  to  our  capi- 
tal outflow  problem.  We  cannot  afford 
a  "remedy"  of  this  kind.  We  need  not 
engage  in  deflationary  moves  if  we  will 
but  put  our  minds  to  a  way  of  increasing 
the  cost  of  credit  to  foreign  borrowers 
while  keeping  our  domestic  rates  where 
they  are  today. 

In  seeking  answers  to  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem,  we  have  inadvertently 
encouraged  friendly  nations  to  be  ir- 
responsible. By  going  to  them  one  by 
one,  and  usually  at  a  technical  level,  for 
help  on  our  balance  of  payments,  we 
have  permitted  each  partner  to  shrug 
off  balance-of-payments  deficits  as  some- 
body else's  problem. 

What  we  should  do,  instead,  is  to  get 
all  of  our  principal  free  world  partners 
around  the  conference  table  at  the  same 
time— the  Six  of  the  Conmion  Market, 
the  Seven  of  EFTA,  Canada,  Japan.  We 
should  say  to  them,  in  effect:  "You  want 
us  to  eliminate  our  payments  deficits, 
do  you  not?  To  achieve  this,  you  do  not 
want  us  to  devalue  the  dollar,  do  you? 
Or  to  erect  trade  barriers  against  your 
goods?  Or  to  forbid  our  tourists  to  visit 
you?  Or  to  withdraw  our  troops  that 
are  on  your  shores  to  protect  you,  as 
well  as  ourselves?  Or  to  tighten  money 
at  home  and  thus  add  to  American  un- 
employment, and  perhaps  bring  about  a 
rece.ssion  that  could  torpedo  all  of  us? 
If  none  of  these  methods  is  the  solution. 
is  not  what  is  needed,  then,  some  system 
of  cutting  down  on  capital  movements 
from  the  United  States  to  your  shores — 
capital  investments  which  bring  about 
our  deficit,  and  which  many  of  you  com- 
plain of  as  an  unwanted  U.S.  intrusion? 
Come,  let  us  reason  together." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  there  is  a  way 
to  end  our  payments  deficit,  and  that  the 
giant  strength  of  the  United  States  can 
then  stand  unfettered. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Harvey]. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  reluctantly  support  H.R.  3818, 
which  would  eliminate  the  requirement 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  maintain  25  percent 


in  gold  certificates  against  deposits  held 
by  them. 

I  believe  that  some  action  is  clearly 
necessary  because  of  problems  that  the 
administration  and  our  country  pres- 
ently face.  We  presently  have  on  hand 
an  estimated  $15.1  billion  in  gold.  As  of 
December  31,  1964,  Federal  Reserve  bank 
notes  in  circulation  amounted  to  $35.3 
billion  and  deposit  liabilities  amounted 
to  $19.5  billion.  The  combined  liability 
on  notes  and  deposits  required  a  gold 
certificate  reserve  of  $13.7  billion.  Our 
present  gold  supply  then  amounts  to  only 
a  27.5-percent  reserve  and  only  $1.4  bil- 
lion of  so-called  "free  gold"  is  available 
to  meet  foreign  demands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  two  things  stand  out 
insofar  as  these  figures  are  concerned. 
First,  even  in  the  absence  of  gold  sales 
abroad,  any  reasonable  estimate  of  the 
growth  of  our  economy  would  surpass 
the  ratio  required  by  existing  law,  and 
would  thus  place  a  severe  restraint  upon 
such  growth.  Federal  Reserve  deposits 
and  notes,  which  require  gold  reserves, 
have  increased  from  a  combined  total  of 
$22.9  billion  in  December  of  1941,  to  $38.1 
bUlion  in  December  of  1944,  during  war- 
time deficit  financing,  and  have  since 
then  climbed  to  a  new  total  of  $54.7  bil- 
lion in  December  of  1964. 

The  second  point  that  stands  out,  of 
course,  is  that  our  supply  of  gold  has 
steadily  decreased.  If  this  decline 
should  continue  at  the  present  rate,  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  months  under  pres- 
ent law  vmtil  there  is  no  free  gold  avail- 
able to  meet  foreign  demands.  I  believe 
the  convertibility  of  dollars  into  gold  at 
the  rate  of  $35  an  ounce  is  the  key  to  the 
stability  of  our  international  monetary 
system.  There  is  no  question  that  if  this 
convertibility  were  suspended,  the  re- 
sults would  be  disastrous.  If  financial 
chaos  did  not  prevail,  then  certainly  a 
deflationary  effect  would  be  felt  world- 
wide. For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  intend  to  support  H.R.  3818. 

I  am  reluctant,  however,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

Fii-st,  because  I.  too,  objected  to  the 
haste  wdth  which  these  hearings  were 
held  on  a  subject  as  important  as  the 
one  before  us.  I  so  expressed  myself  to 
our  chairman  at  the  time  he  ordered  the 
hearings  closed. 

Second,  because  I  feel  that  a  fiat  re- 
duction in  the  reserves  required  on  both 
deposits  and  notes  would  be  a  better  so- 
lution to  the  problem  than  to  remove 
the  25-percent  requirement  on  deposits 
and  let  it  remain  on  notes.  I  am  certain 
that  such  a  flat  reduction — say  to  15 
percent — would  be  more  honest  with  the 
American  people  and  would  free  more 
gold  than  would  H.R.  3818. 

Third,  because  the  present  25  percent 
requirement,  or  a  lower  percentage  if 
such  be  the  case,  does,  in  fact,  serve  a 
useful  purpose.  Admittedly,  it  is  an  arti- 
ficial limit  very  similar  to  the  limit  on 
our  national  debt.  Nevertheless,  how- 
ever, the  requirement  of  a  gold  reserve 
against  deposits  does  serve  as  an  ultimate 
check  against  excessive  monetary  expan- 
sion. It  is  a  "brake"  on  those  who  would 
unduly  expand  our  monetary  system.  In 
addition  to  its  function  as  a  "brake,"  the 


present  25-percent  requirement  on  de- 
posits, as  well  as  notes,  also  serves  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  administration  to  solve 
the  problem  of  expenditures  abroad.  If 
the  present  25-percent  limit  were  not  in 
effect,  what  sense  of  urgency  would  the 
administration  feel  toward  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem  at  the  present 
time'  The  answer  is  "none,"  and  no 
one  knows  how  perilously  low  our  gold 
supply  would  fall  before  solutions  to  the 
problem  would  be  forthcoming. 

Fourth,  because  this  bill,  H.R.  3818, 
is  brought  to  the  floor  at  a  time  when 
the  only  other  restraint  on  the  expan- 
sion of  our  monetary  system  Is  under  at- 
tack. I  refer  to  the  bills  introduced  by 
the  chairman  of  our  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  to  revamp  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  make  It  completely 
subservient  to  the  administration  in  pow- 
er If  the  25-percent  requirement  be 
removed,  then  the  only  thing  we  have 
to  rely  on  is  the  integrity  and  good  sense 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  authorities. 

For  aU  of  these  reasons  I  have  consid- 
erable reluctance  in  supporting  the  pres- 
ent legislation.  I  have  heard  it  said  this 
afternoon  that  "it  is  a  case  of  the  chick- 
ens coming  home  to  roost,"  and  it  is. 
The  only  comparable  period  in  our  his- 
tory when  our  gold  supply  dwindled  as 
rapidly  was  between  December  31,  1941, 
and  December  31.  1944,  during  a  period 
of  tremendous  wartime  deficit  financing. 
The  necessity  for  this  bill  clearly  demon- 
strates the  spending  excesses  in  the  past, 
as  weU  as  a  lack  of  discipline  which  has 
permitted  the  situation  to  come  about. 
Despite  all  these  things,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  intend  to  vote  for  H.R.  3818  be- 
cause I  feel  that  failure  to  enact  this 
bill  or  a  comparable  measures,  which 
would  continue  the  convertibiUty  of  dol- 
lars into  gold  at  $35  an  ounce,  could 
well  bring  about  international  chaos  in 
the  financial  world. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  listened  attentively  to  this 
debate  with  an  open  mind,  hoping  to 
find  justification  to  assist  the  Johnson 
administration  out  of  its  current  di- 
lemma. The  dilemma,  of  course,  is  the 
position  we  find  ourselves  in  because  of 
the  continuing  drain  on  our  gold  re- 
serves. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  reasons 
why  the  deficit  in  payments  causes  con- 
cern among  a  great  segment  of  the 
American  public.  If  I  were  to  offer  a 
frank  analysis  of  the  problem,  I  would 
suggest  we  are  dealing  with  some  very 
astute,  shrewd,  and  hardheaded  mterna- 
tional  bankers  and  political  leaders. 

In  carefully  reviewing  the  history  of 
the  international  deficit  payment  prob- 
lem, one  can  only  conclude  that  those 
who  stand  firm  win  out  in  the  long  run. 
I  point  to  General  de  Gaulle,  of  France, 
as  the  shining  example  of  this  concept. 
How  many  times  in  history  have  the 
people  of  France  failed  to  advance  un- 
der his  leadership?    Whenever  a  crisis 
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arises,  they  call  on  him  to  lead  the  na- 
tion out  of  its  current  problem  or  di- 
lemma and  when  you  consider  the  fact 
that  France  was  one  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  faced  with  a  complete  rebuilding 
of  its  economy  and  governmental  sys- 
tem, one  would  have  to  admit  their  re- 
covery has  been  remarkable.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  when  one  considers  the 
amount  of  gold  reserves  France  has  ac- 
cumulated and  the  amount  of  claims 
against  our  own  gold  reserves,  this  re- 
covery must  be  described  as  phenomenal. 

With  this  in  mind,  it  would  appear 
that  the  time  has  come  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  United  States,  the  Congress,  and 
the  so-called  power  structure  of  this 
country  to  stand  firm  in  demanding  that 
our  free  world  friends  stand  up  and  be 
counted  with  us  in  sharing  the  extraor- 
dinary burden  of  defense  commitments 
throughout  the  world. 

Testimony  has  been  presented  on  this 
floor  today  to  the  effect  that  the  John- 
son administration  has  plans  to  present 
leading  to  the  resolution  of  the  balance- 
of -payments  problem. 

I  need  only  remind  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  read  the  contents  of  the 
Congressional  Record  during  the  debate 
on  the  increase  of  the  national  debt  year 
after  year — where  promises  have  been 
made  to  hold  the  line  on  expenditures. 
We  were  asked  to  vote  for  a  tax  cut  on 
the  promise  that  the  line  would  be  held 
to  minimize  deficits  in  our  budget.  Yet, 
again  we  are  faced  \vith  another  deficit 
proposal  for  the  coming  year  during  so- 
called  times  of  great  prosperity. 

This  experience  leaves  me  with  little 
or  no  confidence  in  the  announced  In- 
tentions of  this  administration.  I  refuse 
to  yield  any  further. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  consti- 
tute a  dangerous  disservice  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  and  could  be  expected 
to  result  in  increased  foreign  demands 
for  our  gold.  No  guarantee  against  this 
possibility  has  been  written  into  the  bill. 

The  administration  does  not  face  up 
to  the  fundamental  question  of  whether 
the  relatively  low  ratio  of  our  monetary 
gold  stock  to  nongold  money  and  de- 
posits could  properly  be  expected  to  cor- 
rect itself  if  our  currency  were  given 
the  quality  of  integrity.  The  passage  of 
this  bill,  in  my  judgment,  will  weaken 
our  currency  structure  to  the  long-term 
detriment  of  our  people  and  the  country 
generally. 

We  should  be  working  toward  a  mone- 
tary program  that  would  give  our  dollar 
the  quality  of  integrity  to  be  respected 
throughout  the  world.  This,  in  turn, 
could  cause  gold  to  be  released  from  other 
countries  and  be  exported  to  us. 

As  long  as  the  international  bankers 
and  Investors  shop  for  investments 
where  money  can  be  backed  by  gold  re- 
ser\-es  because  of  their  confidence  in  gold, 
it  appears  that  we  will  have  to  be  guided 
by  this  demand  for  integrity  of  currency. 

A  position  of  firmness  when  one  knows 
he  is  right  deserves  the  respect  of  his 
peers.  It  has  worked  for  General 
de  Gaulle  to  the  benefit  of  France— I 
believe  it  is  about  time  we  try  this  time 
honored  approach  to  international  trade 
and  investment  practices. 


This  is  not  to  say  that  I  agree  with 
everything  Mr.  de  Gaulle  advocates.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  should  insert  as  our 
first  show  of  firmness,  a  demand  that 
France  pay  us  the  $6  million  still  owing 
from  World  War  I — particularly  when  he 
demands  payment  in  gold  for  his  claims. 
Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Brock]. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  interested  in  listening  to  the  vari- 
ous colloquys  relating  to  this  legislation 
and  would  like  to  make  my  own  position 
clear  from  the  outset.  I  do  not  think  we 
need  to  go  back  and  criticize  all  previ- 
ous administrations,  for  in  all  honesty  no 
one  is  more  culpable  than  the  other. 
They  are  all  equally  culpable  because  the 
problem  has  been  a  problem  since  World 
War  II.  It  has  been  a  problem  under 
every  administration.  I  regret  that  in  a 
couple  of  instances  this  debate  has  de- 
generated into  a  discussion  of  phil- 
osophical issues  which  do  not  relate  to 
the  bill  itself.  This  is  too  important  a 
matter  to  allow  ourselves  the  oppor- 
tunity to  digress  from  the  real  problem 
vohich  faces  this  Nation  today.  We  are 
not  dealing  with  a  certain  amount  of  gold 
bullion;  we  are  dealing  with  the  entire 
economic  structure,  the  savings,  and  even 
the  jobs  of  the  American  people. 

Why  do  we  have  a  gold  backing?  What 
is  the  problem  with  reference  to  this 
outflow  of  gold? 

Basically,  the  law  says  our  currency 
and  our  deposits  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  must  be  backed  by  gold  or  gold 
certificates  in  the  amount  of  25  percent. 
The  problem  has  arisen  since  World  War 
II.  It  began  with  the  Marshall  plan  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  forties  when  we  be- 
gan our  massive  foreign  aid  programs,  to 
aid  war-torn  countries.  We  dispensed 
massive  amounts  of  dollars  abroad  en- 
abling the  recipients  to  purchase  U.S. 
exports  as  well  as  those  of  other  coun- 
tries without  settling  adverse  trade  bal- 
ances in  gold.  As  recovery  progressed  in 
these  countries  the  dollar  gap  gave  way  to 
dollar  surpluses  and  some  of  these  were 
converted  to  gold  as  countries  boosted  the 
gold  reserves  of  their  own  monetary  sys- 
tems. Thus  the  previously  favorable 
flow  of  gold  was  reversed. 

Meanwhile,  at  home.  Federal  budget 
deficits  continued  as  a  force  in  expan- 
sion of  our  money  supply.  The  gold  re- 
serve ratio  began  a  persistent  trend 
downward  with  the  ratio  dropping  from 
its  postwar  high  of  57.5  percent  in  Sep- 
tember 21,  1949,  to  an  alltime  low  of  27.5 
percent  on  December  31, 1964. 

Since  gold  infiow  was  the  dominant 
factor  in  improvement  of  the  gold  re- 
serve ratio  to  its  postwar  high,  and  its 
outflow  was  also  the  dominant  factor  in 
the  subsequent  deterioration  of  the  gold 
reserve  ratio  to  its  present  alltime  low, 
it  is  pertinent  to  examine  the  potential 
of  gold  fiow  in  the  period  ahead  as  it 
again  could  prove  to  be  the  dominant 
factor. 

For  years  the  United  States  has  been 
running  a  persistent  deficit  in  its  bal- 
ance-of-payments  positions  with  the  out- 
side world.  Although  enjoying  a  favor- 
able balance  in  trade,  other  financial  rel- 
ations with  the  world  have  resulted  in  a 
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chronic  net  deficit  position  in  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position.  The  main 
items  involved  in  our  spending,  lending 
investing,  and  giving  away  more  dollars 
than  we  receive  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
are  U.S.  military  expenditures  abroad 
short-  and  long-term  capital  outflows 
travel  expenditures  abroad,  remittances 
and  pensions  to  persons  abroad,  and  eco- 
nomic aid. 

That  presents  a  pretty  difficult  prob- 
lem ;  because  you  have  a  situation  where 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  cut  down  on 
military  expenditures,  for  example  in 
South  Vietnam  or  even  in  Europe  for 
NATO.  At  the  same  time  it  is  very  dif. 
ficult  to  control  the  flow  of  credit,  both 
short  term  and  long  term,  outside  this 
country  because  we  never  know  what 
part  of  that  credit  is  returning  to  this 
country.  When  an  amount  of  money 
goes  to  France  we  do  not  know  what  hap- 
pens to  that  money.  It  may  be  it  is  going 
to  buy  tractors  or  machine  tools  in  the 
United  States,  and  thereby  not  damage 
our  payments  position. 

The  problem  does  exist,  however,  that 
at  the  present  time  there  are  some  S27 
billion  in  short-term  liabilities,  of  which 
$22.5  billion,  approximately,  is  owned  by 
foreign  governments  and  private  inves- 
tors— in  other  words,  other  than  interna- 
tional institutions.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, if  the  foreign  governments  would 
just  convert  11  percent  of  their  dollars 
into  gold  it  would  wipe  out  our  total  free 
gold  supply  of  $1,376  billion.  That  is  the 
reason  why  this  legislation  Is  a  very  un- 
fortunate necessity.  While  the  bill  avoids 
the  real  problem,  we  still  must  maintain 
our  willingness  to  meet  in  full  our  inter- 
national obligations. 

It  seems  that  the  main  point  today 
should  be,  What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
the  situation  as  it  exists?  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Mxtlter]  raised 
the  point  that  the  maintenance  of  gold 
as  a  reserve  behind  currency  or  deposits 
has  no  justification  other  than  psycho- 
logical, and  has  introduced  a  bill  to 
Implement  philosophy  with  concrete 
action.  I  should  like  to  argue  just  lightly 
with  this  concept,  for  the  reason  for  hav- 
ing gold  reserves  goes  a  little  bit  deeper 
than  that.  Theoretically  it  is  true  that 
the  primary  purpose  of  having  gold  is  to 
act  as  a  relative  point  of  value  from 
which  you  can  exchange  the  currency  of 
one  nation  for  that  of  another,  but  in  fact 
the  reason  we  have  it  and  the  reason 
there  is  merit  in  present  requirements  is 
that  the  resultant  close  relationship  be- 
tween currency  and  gold  has  been  a  check 
against  excessive  monetary  expansion. 
Theoretically  we  can  do  without  a  lot  of 
things.  Theoretically  we  do  not  need  a 
written  constitution,  for  we  could  Uve 
under  the  old  common  law,  utilizing  prec- 
edents tested  by  time.  But  the  fact  we 
have  a  constitution  and  the  reason  it  has 
been  of  merit  is  that  it  has  furnished  cer- 
tain guidelines  for  action,  and,  most  im- 
portantly, it  has  protected  this  Nation 
from  subjugation  of  the  individual  by  ex- 
cessive Government  even  though  its  pro- 
posals be  well  intentioned. 

The  same  rationale  can  be  used  with 
gold.  Obviously  we  do  not  have  to  have 
gold  behind  a  significant  segment  of  the 
economy  such  as  the  deposits  of  the  Fed- 
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eral  Reserve  System,  but  it  Is  true  that 
having  this  reserve  does  preserve  a  cer- 
tain set  of  guidelines  which  maintain  the 
System  against  excesses  and  abuses  by 
Individuals  or  even  administrations  who 
have  different  ideas  and  philosophies. 
Obviously  there  are  individuals  who  have 
different  ideas  about  our  system,  ideas 
which  conflict  dramatically  with  cur- 
rently accepted  principles  of  economic 
and  monetary  policy.  Thus,  in  somewhat 
the  manner  of  any  written  law,  gold  re- 
serves— which  may  in  theory  have  little 
justification  insofar  as  convertibility  is 
concerned — can  act  to  protect  our  citi- 
zens against  excesses,  whether  caused  by 
opportunism  or  ignorance. 

There  should  be  a  second  argument  for 
this  25-percent  reserve.  That  is,  the  de- 
clining margin  of  free  gold  has  provided 
very  strong  inducement  to  the  Nation 
and  to  our  Goverrunent  to  do  something 
to  correct  the  basic  problem.  If  we  did 
not  have  the  reserve,  we  might  not  be 
forced  to  face  the  problem.  It  is  politi- 
cally delicate,  to  say  the  least,  for  this 
administration  to  take  the  rather  diffi- 
cult belt-tightening  measures  that  are 
required  in  order  to  maintain  responsible 
action.  If  we  did  not  have  these  reserves, 
we  would  have  no  sense  of  urgency  in 
taking  these  actions. 

As  I  said,  I  support  this  bill  today 
simply  because  I  think  it  is  an  obvious 
necessity  in  order  that  we  meet  our  in- 
ternational obligations  and  avoid  a  panic 
and  a  run  on  gold.  But  more  impor- 
tantly, I  think  it  is  vitally  important  that 
this  House  recognize  we  are  not  today 
treating  a  disease — we  are  creating  the 
symptom  of  a  disease.  I  believe  it  is  ab- 
solutely imperative  that  we  act  respon- 
sibly for  a  change  and  do  something 
about  our  spending  not  only  within  the 
domestic  economy  but  internationally. 

I  want  to  take  these  last  few  minutes  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  suggesting  something  which  I 
think  may  be  an  important  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  is  time  we  demanded 
that  this  Nation,  for  the  first  time  in  a 
long  time,  and  its  State  Department, 
for  the  first  time  in  a  long  time,  have  the 
integrity  and  the  courage  to  go  to  our 
fellow  free  nations  and  insist  that  they 
participate  in  the  world  burden  which 
we  now  carry.  We  must  have  a  confer- 
ence of  leaders  of  the  free  world  to  the 
extent  that  we  say — Gentleman,  if  we 
hang,  all  hang  together,  and  there  is 
no  difference  in  the  hurt.  Let  us  indi- 
vidually at  least  try  to  assume  a  fair 
share  of  the  burden. 

If  our  Nation  cannot  accomplish  this 
goal,  I  honestly  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  expand  our  exports  to  the  extent  that 
the  problem  will  be  solved.  Exports  and 
trade  are  subject  neither  to  wish,  whim, 
or  fiat.  They  depend  upon  productivity, 
supply,  and  demand.  For  this  reason  it 
seems  fair  to  say  the  only  immediate 
steps  that  can  be  taken  which  will  resolve 
the  crisis  are  relief  and  assistance  from 
other  free  nations  through  the  sharing 
of  the  world  burden  we  now  carry. 

I  am  very  reluctant  to  support  this  bill, 
but  I  do  say  in  all  sincerity,  I  think  the 
House  at  this  juncture  has  no  alternative. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  compliment  my  colleague 
on  his  very  worthwhile  and  scholarly 
statement.  Surely  this  House  could  do 
well  to  follow  the  stiggestions  that  he  has 
made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  gathered  here 
today  in  an  effort  to  come  up  with  a  sat- 
isfactory prescription  for  the  treatment 
of  a  diagnosed  ailment  in  our  monetary 
system.  Unfortunately,  we  are  being 
asked  to  treat  the  symptoms  instead  of 
the  disease. 

The  patient,  a  Mr.  Gold  Reserve,  is  in 
the  throes  of  a  dilemma.  Postwar  mone- 
tary expansion  has  produced  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  amount  of  gold  required 
as  a  legal  reserve.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod, U.S.  gold  holdings  have  declined 
steadily  as  a  result  of  the  persistent  defi- 
cit in  our  international  accounts.  We 
now  see  that  the  two  trends  are  on  a 
collision  coiu-se,  to  eventually  meet  at  a 
point  where  either  law  or  folly  must  give 
way.  Today  we  are  suggesting  that  the 
law  give  way,  without  adequately  con- 
sidering what  to  do  about  the  folly. 

Basically,  the  bill  before  us  would  elim- 
inate the  25 -percent  gold  reserve  re- 
quirement for  Federal  Reserve  deposits, 
thereby  freeing  up  to  $5  billion  in  gold 
for  use  in  dealing  with  foreign  interests 
who  have  legal  claim  to  it.  And  with  it 
goes  a  traditional  safeguard  of  the  Amer- 
ican dollar  in  world  affairs. 

We  are  told  that  to  make  gold  readily 
available,  foreign  demand  for  it  will 
cease.  This  theory  is  naive.  The  oppo- 
site effect  could  well  be  the  case. 

What  disturbs  me  most  is  why  we  are 
considering  this  bill  at  all,  at  this  time. 
I  carmot  believe  that  there  is  such  urg- 
ency that  it  could  not  wait  for  a  few 
weeks  until  we  know  where  we  are  going. 
This  bill  does  not  even  mention  what 
should  be  the  prime  consideration  to- 
day, the  worsening  balance-of -payments 
deficit. 

To  make  a  decision  that  merely  lowers 
the  gold  reserve  requirements  is  no  so- 
lution at  all.  It  merely  defers  a  crisis 
to  a  later  date  when  the  continuing  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  once  again 
catches  up  with  the  legal  reserve,  or  in 
this  case  the  lack  of  one.  Today  we 
are  considering  taking  the  easy  way  out. 
But  it  is  also  the  risky  way. 

The  action  we  are  asked  to  take  today 
should  at  least  be  postponed  until  we 
have  the  assurance  of  eliminating 
the  balance-of -payments  problem.  The 
President  has  stated  that  he  will  have 
suggestions  in  this  field  within  a  few  days 
or  a  few  weeks.  We  need  to  see  those 
suggestions  before  proceeding  further. 

it  is  conceivable  that  the  White  House 
actually  is  waiting  to  see  what  we  do 
today;  to  see  if  the  pressure  for  a  more 
favorable  balance  of  payments  is  re- 
moved by  today's  action.  But  to  aban- 
don the  present  reserve  requirements,  as 
stated  in  this  bill,  would  tend  to  reheve 
the  sense  of  urgency  with  which  the  in- 
ternational payments  problem  has  been 
viewed,  thereby  resulting  in  the  post- 
ponement of  remedial  action  already 
overdue. 

The  only  way  that  this  bill  can  possibly 
work,  and  even  then  there  are  doubts, 
is  for  this  covmtry  to  do  something  about 


the  balance-of-payments  problem.  It 
must  come  first,  and  remain  foremost  in 
our  plans. 

The  committee  report  tells  us  that  the 
present  formula  will  restrict  our  domes- 
tic growth  and  prosperity  and  reduce 
confidence  in  the  dollar  abroad.  I  can- 
not buy  that  premise  when  the  continued 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments  is  the 
real  culprit  that  causes  lack  of  confi- 
dence. France  and  West  Germany  al- 
ready are  taunting  us  about  that  vm- 
favorable  balance.  Those  two  coxmtries 
have  good  reason  to  taunt  us.  They  now 
have  half  of  the  gold  holdings  in  indus- 
trial Europe.  And  industrial  Europe 
now  has  more  gold  than  we  have. 

Naturally  we  are  all  disturbed  that  the 
Nation's  supply  of  gold  has  diminished 
to  the  smallest  sum  since  March  29,  1939, 
now  totaling  only  a  little  over  $15  billion. 
But  this  low  figure  was  not  caused  by 
the  25-percent  gold  reserve  requirement, 
and  the  situation  will  not  be  cured  by 
action  to  remove  that  requirement.  Re- 
member that  the  balance  of  international 
payments  adverse  to  us  is  still  rurming 
about  $3  billion  a  year,  so  action  taken 
by  us  must  include  serious  consideration 
of  the  payments  balance. 

The  committee  report  accompanying 
this  bill  acknowledges  that  action  going 
beyond  this  bill  may  be  necessary  to  cor- 
rect our  continuing  balance-of-payments 
deficits.  But  the  bill  before  vis  does  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  correct  the  situation. 
The  report  says: 

Your  committee  awaits  these  recommen- 
dations [from  the  President]  with  great 
Interest. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  all  of  us 
await  those  recommendations  with  in- 
terest. In  fact,  we  should  defer  action 
on  this  bill  until  we  have  seen  them. 

Mr.  BROCK.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  recent  election  the  Nation  was  ex- 
posed to  the  gorgeous  colors  of  the  Great 
Society.  "Come  lets  join  hands  to- 
gether," we  heard.  "Let  us  trip  hand  in 
hand  down  the  path  toward  the  Great 
Society."  "Put  your  faith  in  me  and  all 
your  problems  will  be  solved,"  we  heard 
as  a  nation. 

Now  some  of  us  were  not  fooled  by  this 
sales  talk. 

We  were  warning  the  people  not  to  be 
hoodwinked  by  a  camlval-like  side  show 

One  of  the  things  we  talked  about  was 
something  called  fiscal  responsibiUty— to 
put  it  another  way,  we  warned  about  the 
fiscal  irresponsibility  of  the  Democrat 
administration— the  former  New  Fron- 
tier and  present  Great  Society. 

We  pointed  out  that  a  day  of  reckon- 
ing was  long  overdue  in  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem— that  this  Nation  was 
faced  with  a  real  crisis  because  it  refused 
to  face  up  to  monetary  discipline.  We 
said  the  administration  was  like  a  boat 
drifting  rudderless  toward  the  whirlpool 
of  international  financial  chaos. 
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Everyone  knows  what  the  problem  is — 
a  greater  outflow  of  dollars  than  inflow, 
caused  by  four  areas  of  spending,  foreign 
aid,  a  huge  defense  establishment  abroad, 
heavT  American  investment  overseas  and 
huge  tourist  spending,  and  one  other 
thing,  largely  overlooked,  an  easy-come, 
easy-go,  happy-go-lucky,  spend-your- 
self-into-prosperity  attitude  of  this  ad- 
ministration. 

When  the  New  Frontier-Great  Society 
took  oflBce,  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  was  a  real  one — a  nagging 
worry,  but  not  a  crisis.  Promises  were 
made  to  do  something  about  it. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  In  1964  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit  was  $2.6  bil- 
lion; in  1963,  $2.6  billion;  in  1962,  $2.2 
billion;  in  1961,  $2.4  billion. 

President  Kennedy  2  years  ago 
promised  a  $2  billion  improvement  in  18 
months.    What  happened?    Nothing. 

Now  what  does  the  leader  of  the  Great 
Society  propose?  It  is  to  do  away  with 
part  of  our  domestic  gold  reserve  re- 
quirement to  accommodate  the  gold  de- 
mands of  foreign  nations. 

The  arguments  on  the  Democrat  side 
of  the  aisle  are  the  same  crisis  type  argu- 
ments we  have  heard  in  this  House  again 
and  again,  a  good  deal  like  the  broken 
record,  unless  we  take  this  action,  the 
nations  of  the  world  will  lose  confidence 
in  the  dollar,  and  financial  chaos  may 
take  place. 

The  administration  argues  that  It  is 
necessary  to  take  this  step.  But,  is  it  not 
also  true,  that  it  is  necessary  to  balance 
foreign  dollar  dealings? 

Is  it  not  also  true  that  unless  we  do.  in 
a  short  time  we  will  be  back  in  the  same 
precarious  position  again,  with  no  gold 
cushion? 

Is  it  not  also  true  that  we  have  abso- 
lutely no  showing  of  good  faith  by  this 
administration  that  it  is  willing  to  tackle 
the  distasteful  job  of  balancing  our  pay- 
ments, but  there  is  plenty  of  evidence 
that  it  is  unwilling  to  cut  down  on  foreign 
aid,  that  it  Is  unwilling  to  slow  up  Amer- 
ican investment  dollars  going  abroad? 

It  is  not  true  that  this  New  Frontier- 
Great  Society  is  committed  to  a  policy  of 
easy  money? 

The  administration  believes  that  you 
must  have  continual  pump  priming  on 
the  domestic  scene,  and  foreign  scene, 
to  make  things  tick  economically. 

Is  it  not  true  that  this  Great  Society 
wants  to  have  its  cake  and  eat  it  too? 
Must  it  always  take  the  easy  course, 
never  facing  up  to  the  hard  facts  of  eco- 
nomic life? 

Why  does  President  Johnson  not  come 
here  with  concrete  proposals  to  solve 
this  great  crisis? 

When  he  asks  Congress  to  go  along 
with  shorting  the  American  people  of 
gold,  why  does  he  not  propose  a  course 
of  action  to  assure  fast  correction  of  this 
grave  problem? 

If  this  achninistration  would  get  down 
to  cases,  and  put  its  financial  house  in 
order,  then  some  of  us  might  feel  more 
like  supporting  the  administration  on 
this  bill.  But  what  have  the  facts  been? 
As  I  pointed  out,  over  2  years  ago,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  then  the  head  of  this 
administration,  came  to  Congress,  point- 
ed out  the  danger  of  our  dwindling  gold 


balance,  and  promised  to  take  action. 
He  predicted  that  our  balance  would  im- 
prove by  $2  billion  over  the  next  18 
months.  The  facts  are  that  our  dollar 
balance  was  down  $2.6  billion  in  the 
next  1  year  alone.  President  Johnson 
has  been  in  ofiRce  well  over  a  year  and 
has  done  nothing  about  this  very  criti- 
cal situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
In  fact,  in  recent  weeks  the  drain  on 
our  gold  has  accelerated  to  nearly  twice 
the  rate  of  last  year. 

To  sum  up  in  a  nutshell,  what  are  we 
doing  here  today,  and  what  does  the 
future  hold? 

Congress  is  being  asked  to  abolish  in 
part  the  gold  reserve  behind  our  money. 
This  will  solve  nothing.  It  will  tend  to 
undermine  confidence  in  our  dollar. 

There  is  only  one  cure  for  our  gold 
problem.  We  must  balance  our  foreign 
payments.  We  must  exercise  monetary 
discipline.  We  must  stop  our  easy  money 
policy,  our  wild  spending  habits,  and 
when  we  do  that,  we  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem and  protect  our  dollar. 

I  intend  to  vote  against  this  bill,  for 
I  think  that  this  administration  and  its 
head.  President  Johnson,  has  not  shown 
faith  with  this  House  and  this  Nation. 
I  do  not  feel  bound  to  support  this  ob- 
vious temporary  expedient,  simply  post- 
F>oning  another  evil  day,  another  crisis, 
where  there  has  been  no  proposals  of 
any  kind  to  correct  this  dangerous  sit- 
uation. The  President  is  asking  Con- 
gress to  sign  a  blank  check  for  more  gold 
outflow.  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  this 
irresponsible  fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Moorhead]. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation  to  limit 
the  requirement  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  maintain  a  25-percent  gold 
cover  against  their  deposit  liabilities. 
This  will  free  nearly  $5  billion  in  gold 
and  thereby  give  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  the  U.S.  Treasury  the  flexi- 
bility that  they  need  to  meet  foreseeable 
future  requirements  of  the  domestic  and 
international  economy. 

Let  me  emphasize,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  bipartisan  bill.  It  was  reported  by 
your  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency by  a  vote  of  25  to  3  with  the  Re- 
publican members  voting  by  a  2-to-l 
majority  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  word  that 
explains  why  your  committee  brings  this 
bill  to  the  floor  and  why  it  is  in  this  par- 
ticular form.  That  word,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  confidence — confidence  in  the  U.S.  dol- 
lar— confidence  abroad  and  confidence 
at  home. 

At  the  present  time  we  must  recognize 
that  international  confidence  is  the  more 
crucial  one. 

It  is  my  contention  that  abolition  of 
the  existing  25-percent  gold  cover  re- 
quirement on  bank  deposits  will  bolster 
international  confidence  in  the  dollar. 
In  the  international  field  the  people 
whose  confidence  in  the  dollar  is  most 
important  to  us  are  realistic,  practical, 
and  sophisticated  people.  They  are 
aware  that  the  United  States  has  tre- 
mendous financial  and  economic  re- 
sources.   If  we  demonstrate  to  them  that 


we  know  our  own  interests  and  have  the 
will  to  mobilize  our  resources  to  serve 
such  interests,  our  dollar  will  be  re- 
spected. They  will  have  confidence  in 
it. 

Complete,  rather  than  partial,  removal 
of  the  2  5 -percent  gold  cover  plus  a  hard- 
nosed  program  for  ending  the  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  would  give  the  great- 
est degree  of  confidence  internationally. 

During  our  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  hearings  last  week,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Dillon, 
agreed  with  me  when  I  suggested  that 
part  of  the  piupose  of  this  legislation 
was  to  give  us  a  few  more  years  In  which 
to  come  to  grips  with  and  solve  the  real 
problem — our  balance-of-payments  def- 
icit, and  development  of  a  new  and  more 
flexible  international  monetary  system. 

This  is  important,  because,  as  General 
de  Gaulle  recognizes,  we  do  not  have  a 
balance-of-payments  problem  in  the 
classical  sense.  We  have  a  deficit  only 
because  we  treat  investments  in  valuable 
assets  as  pure  expenditures  without 
counting  the  value  of  the  assets  acquired. 
In  other  words,  we  treat  foreign  aid  gifts 
the  same  as  we  do  the  acquisition  by 
General  Motors  of  a  new  factoiy  in  Eu- 
rope. 

However,  this  situation  does  give  us  a 
problem.  It  is  a  problem  of  liquidity. 
The  possibility  of  our  having  difficulties 
in  respect  to  liquidity  might  cause  peo- 
ple to  lose  confidence  in  the  dollar.  En- 
actment of  H.R.  3818  will  express  the 
unaltered  and  unalterable  willingness  of 
the  United  States  to  support  the  inter- 
national convertibility  of  the  dollar  at 
the  fixed  price  of  $35  an  ounce  of  gold 
which  is  vital  not  only  to  our  own  well- 
being,  but  also  to  that  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  international  finance  on  which 
the  free  world  relies. 

But  we  must  also  be  concerned,  and 
your  committee  was  concerned,  about 
domestic  confidence  in  the  dollar.  It  is 
for  this  reason — this  phychological  rea- 
son and  no  other — that  your  committee 
recommends  only  the  removal  of  the  25- 
percent  cover  on  bank  deposits  and  not 
on  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted.  Members  can  go 
to  their  constituents,  show  them  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes,  and  say  that  the  legal 
requirement  for  gold  backing  is  just  the 
same  after  the  enactment  of  this  bill  as 
it  was  before  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Could  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  what  the  advantage  is  now 
of  maintaining  gold  backing  for  Federal 
Reserve  notes  and  dropping  the  backing 
for  deposits? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  The  main  advan- 
tage for  this  choice  is  purely  phycho- 
logical. The  persons  concerned  with  the 
backing  of  deposits  would  be  the  com- 
mercial bankers  who  have  their  reserves 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  The 
bankers  understand  gold  and  are  not 
concerned  phychologically  by  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill.  Actually,  the  American 
bankers  are  supporting  this  bill  in  the 
other  body. 
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However,  we  were  not  quite  so  sure 
about  the  man  on  the  street.  Therefore, 
so  far  as  Federal  Reserve  notes  which 
change  hands  are  concerned,  we  did  not 
change  the  legal  requirement.  It  will  be 
the  same  as  it  was  before. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  If  we  leave  the 
gold  cover  or  gold  backing  behind  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes,  as  the  economy  ex- 
pands and  more  money  is  issued,  is  it  not 
quite  possible,  in  times  to  come,  as  the 
economy  does  grow,  that  the  gold  now  on 
hand  will  be  insufficient  even  to  meet 
that  25-percent  backing  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  notes. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  This  of  course  is 
possible.  At  one  time  the  requirement 
that  the  Congress  imposed  was  a  40-per- 
cent requirement.  Then  in  1946,  we  re- 
duced it  to  the  present  25  percent.  Now 
we  are  asking  for  an  adjustment  of  that. 

However,  we  should  also  realize  that 
these  are  long-term  things.  I  believe  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  indi- 
cated that  if  the  Congress  would  take 
this  action,  we  would  probably  be  in  the 
clear  for  10  yeai-s;  at  least,  we  would 
have  that  kind  of  leeway. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  if  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  is  not  soon  corrected,  is  it 
not  reasonable  to  assume  that,  not  too 
far  in  the  future,  we  will  be  required  to 
remove  the  25-percent  backing  for  these 
Federal  Reserve  notes? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Again  the  testi- 
mony before  our  committee  indicated 
we  would  have  10  years'  grace,  but  I  do 
not  think  we  should  use  up  those  10 
years.  Actually  I  think  we  should  take 
steps  immediately  and  promptly.  The 
President  is  going  to  send  up  a  message 
suggesting  methods  that  we  can  use  to 
correct  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem, because  we  cannot  continue  a  deficit 
of  the  magnitude  that  we  have  had  since 
1949  without  running  into  serious  diffi- 
culty. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then  that  brings 
me  to  this  question:  This  being  the  case, 
am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  presently  has  the 
authority  to  remove  the  gold  backing 
now  required  for  Federal  Reserve  de- 
posits and  notes? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Under  section  11  of 
the  basic  act  for  the  Federal  Reserve, 
which  is  set  forth  at  page  51  of  the  hear- 
ings, the  Board  of  Governors  does  have 
the  right  to  remove  this  limitation  on  a 
temporary  but  unlimited  recurring  basis. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  For  30  days  at  a 
time,  which  can  be  extended  another  30 
days? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Which  can  be  ex- 
tended. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  j'ield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Talcott]. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
were  three  of  us  on  the  minority  side  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency who  opposed  this  bill  in  commit- 
tee. Perhaps  we  were  not  affected 
enough  psychologically  or  perhaps  we 
had  not  lost  confidence  in  the  United 
States  and  its  monetary  system  suffi- 


ciently to  vote  for  this  bill.  I  oppose  the 
bill,  with  some  trepidation,  of  course, 
partly,  out  of  ignorance,  because  it  has 
been  told  to  us  many  times,  once  by  a 
very  famous  international  financier,  Mr. 
Rothschild,  who  said  that  there  were 
only  two  people  in  the  whole  world  who 
understood  international  finance,  one  an 
obscure  clerk  in  a  French  bank  and  one 
a  director  of  the  English  National  Bank. 
Yesterday  in  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
was  more  than  pleased  to  credit  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman],  the 
chairman  of  our  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  as  one  who  understood  it. 

However,  this  is  one  of  the  problems 
we  are  facing  here.  I  think  we  members 
of  the  committee  and  we  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  the  public  and  the  inter- 
national bankers  simply  do  not  under- 
stand. It  is  very  important  that  we  un- 
derstand these  bills  before  we  vote  for 
them. 

The  three  of  us  who  opposed  the  bill 
in  conmiittee  did  so  for  different  reasons. 
I  suppose  the  reason  why  I  objected  was 
primarily  procedural.  We  filed  no  com- 
mittee report  because  the  administra- 
tion appeared  to  be  rushing  this  propo- 
sition through  without  adequate  con- 
sideration to  avoid  more  public  disturb- 
ance over  the  further  deterioration  of 
our  financial  structure  and  the  monetary 
system.  We  do  not  want  to  contribute 
to  that  disturbance  but  on  reflection  we 
think  we  can  best  serve  the  Congress  and 
the  financial  world  and  the  public  by  a 
more  complete  discussion  and  debate. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  Mr. 
Rains  were  here  today,  he  would  prob- 
ably say  something  to  the  effect  that  the 
plain  fact  and  the  unadulterated  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  we  are  simply 
making  our  gold  available  to  foreigners. 
Then  we  should  ask  the  question,  If  we  do 
not  want  our  gold,  why  make  it  available 
to  foreigners;  or,  if  they  want  it  so  badly, 
why  do  we  not  want  it? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  often  proudly  pro- 
claim the  House  of  Representatives  as 
"the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world"  or  "the  most  nearly  perfect  par- 
liamentary system  ever  devised  by  man." 
It  is  legislative,  parUamentary,  demo- 
cratic, representative,  and  other  things 
also.  It  seems  to  me  that  Congress,  to 
maintain  such  a  lofty  and  deserved  repu- 
tation, must  perform  two  essential  func- 
tions. True,  it  must  enable  the  majority, 
even  a  small  majority,  to  "work  its  will." 
If  a  majority  desires  the  passage  of  a 
certain  bill,  the  bill  should  be  passed, 
without  unnecessary  delay.  Coordinate- 
ly  Congress  must  "guarantee  to  the  mi- 
nority an  opportunity  to  be  heard." 
Every  idea  originated  in  the  mind  of  one 
man.  Congress  cheats  the  Nation  of 
good  ideas,  and  degrades  itself,  our  Con- 
stitution, and  our  form  of  government  if 
it  does  not  perform  both  functions.  For 
a  few  to  say  "our  idea  is  perfect  and 
therefore  needs  no  discussion  or  debate" 
is  the  height  of  egotism  and  a  dangerous 
step  down  the  road  to  tyranny.  Tyran- 
ny by  the  majority  is  no  less  tyranny. 
Stubbornness  by  a  dissident  minority 
after  it  has  been  fully  heard  is  no  less 
detrimental  to  our  representative  parlia- 
mentary system. 


The  better  the  idea,  the  better  it  can 
withstand  critical  examination  and  de- 
bate. Every  law  we  pass  affects  every 
American  and  most  of  the  people  on 
earth,  probably  for  all  time.  It  be- 
hooves us  to  take  the  time,  and  use  the 
parliamentary  tools  at  our  disposal,  to 
be  right 

The  committees  of  the  House  are  the 
backbone  and  the  heartbeat  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  purpose,  rules,  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  House  must  be  scrupulously 
honored  in  committee.  Members  should 
insist. 

If  this  great  parliamentary  system  is 
to  survive,  it  must  be  vigilantly  defended 
by  every  Member.  Without  a  personal 
dedication  by  every  Member  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  system,  an  overwhelming 
majority  can  destroy  the  system  as  easily 
and  as  certainly  as  a  stubborn  and  un- 
ruly mob  which  rejects  the  rules  and 
takes  the  law  into  its  own  hands. 

Too  many  persons  scream  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  the  minority — 
when  they  are  in  the  minority — but 
quickly  ignore  or  disdain  the  rights  of 
the  minority  when  they  obtain  majority 
status.  When  the  majority  is  largest,  it 
should  exercise  the  most  restraint  and 
grant  the  most  consideration. 

A  brief  chronology  of  the  bUl  under 
debate  is  as  follows:  On  January  27, 
1965,  late,  the  chairman  cu-cularized  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
announcing  a  "hearing  on  gold  cover 
legislation"  to  conmience  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday.  February  1,  1965,  at  10  a.m. 

On  January  28,  in  a  supplemental  com- 
mittee notice,  the  chairman  announced 
that  the  committee  "will  hold  hearings 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  February  1  and 
2,  on  legislation  dealing  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  gold  cover."  In  this  no- 
tice, it  was  stated  that  witnesses  would 
include  high  administration  officials, 
without  naming  such  witnesses. 

It  was  not  imtil  January  28,  in  the 
President's  economic  message  to  Con- 
gress, that  the  administration's  gold  cov- 
er legislation  was  revealed;  and  on  this 
day  the  chairman  introduced,  by  request, 
legislation  in  the  House  which  became 
H.R.  3818. 

On  Saturday.  January  30,  the  chair- 
man rescheduled  the  hearings  on  gold 
cover  to  the  morning  and  afternoon  of 
Februaiy  1  as  an  accommodation  to 
Chairman  WilUam  McChesney  Martin 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

While  it  is  quite  true  that  the  news- 
papers were  giving  extensive  treatment 
to  speculative  reports  surrounding  pros- 
pective gold  legislation  throughout  Jan- 
uary, there  was  great  uncertainty  about 
theprecise  form  of  the  administration's 
package,  up  to  the  day  of  the  President's 
economic  message  to  Congress,  a  scant 
3  days  before  the  hearings,  2  days  of 
which  constituted  the  weekend  of  Janu- 
ary 30-31. 

Moreover,  while  it  was  widely  reported 
in  mid-January  that  Treasury  Secretarj.' 
Dillon  had  met  with  certain  Senators  to 
discuss  the  gold  situation,  an  exper- 
ienced observer  might  still  wonder 
whether  these  stories  were,  or  were  not. 
merely  "trial  balloons"  testing  public  re- 
action on  a  very  sensitive  and  emotional 
issue.     In   the    January    8    New   York 
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Times,  the  experienced  financial  writer. 
Edwin  Dale.  Jr..  reported: 

The  Johnson  administration  Is  near  a  deci- 
sion to  ask  Congress  to  repeal  all  or  part  of 
the  required  25-percent  gold  backing  for  the 
Nation's  money  supply. 

One  need  only  recall  that  throughout 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1964  all 
leading  newspapers  reported  that  the 
Johnson  administration  similarly  was 
near  a  decision  to  turn  back  to  the 
States — without  any  strings  attached — a 
certain  percentage  of  total  Federal  tax 
revenues.  This,  however,  was  dropped 
from  the  administration's  1965  legislative 
program  when  opposition  developed. 

One  might  also  recall  that  on  Janu- 
ary 7  France  announced  its  decision  to 
convert  $150  million  of  dollar  holdings 
to  gold.  It  is  conceivable  that  one  might 
have  interpreted  the  flurry  of  "gold 
cover"  stories  during  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary as  an  administration  attempt  to  in- 
still European  confidence  in  the  con- 
tinued availability  of  gold  for  conversion 
of  dollar  holdings. 

Another  uncertainty  concerning  the 
hearings  could  be  traced  to  1961  when 
scheduled  hearings  on  legislation  to 
eliminate  the  entire  gold  cover  were 
suddenly  canceled  when  it  became  ap- 
parent to  the  Kennedy  administration 
that  public  reaction  was  intense  and 
generally  adverse. 

Other  facts  concerning  the  committee 
hearings  on  H.R.  3818  are  as  follows: 
The  House  met  January  29  and  Febru- 
ary 1.  1965.  Winston  Churchill's  funeral 
was  January  30  and  this  absorbed  the 
attention  of  almost  everyone  that  day. 
H.R.  3818  was  first  introduced  on  Jan- 
uary 28.  the  day  following  the  notice  of 
the  meeting  called  to  consider  the  bill. 
The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency was  not  fully  organized  when  It 
began  hearings  on  the  bill.  At  the  or- 
ganizational meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  on  January  29, 
1965,  the  chairman,  without  previous  no- 
tice to  the  minority,  presented  proposals 
for  nine  rules,  many  new  to  the  com- 
mittee, some  giving  increased  authority 
to  the  chairman,  and  one  permitting 
proxy  voting.  While  considering  pro- 
posals to  implement  the  rules,  the  chair- 
man, at  12:05  p.m..  sustained  a  point  of 
order  that  the  House  was  in  session  and 
adjourned  the  meeting.  No  further 
meeting  to  complete  the  organization  of 
the  committee  has  been  called.  Subcom- 
mittees have  not  yet  been  approved. 

On  February  1,  1965.  Secretary  Dillon 
read  a  prepared  13-page  statement  fa- 
voring H.R.  3818.  The  minority  had  no 
prior  access  t^^is  testimony.  He  re- 
sponded tp-H5nef  questions — testifying 
about  2  hours  in  total.  Mr.  Martin  also 
read  a  prepared  statement  of  11  pages, 
to  which  the  minority  had  no  previous 
access,  and  then  responded  to  questions 
for  a  total  appearance  of  about  2  hours. 
On  February  1,  at  about  12:15  p.m., 
the  hearing  schedule  was  advanced  from 
2:30  to  2:00  p.m.  to  permit  Mr.  Dillon  to 
return  to  answer  questions  not  an.swered 
in  the  brief  morning  session. 

Immediately  following  Mr.  Martin's 
testimony,  the  chairman  convened  an 
executive  session  to  vote  out  the  bill  fa- 
vorably.   In   less  than   one-half  hour. 
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H.R.  3818,  without  amendment,  was  re- 
ported favorably,  25  to  3,  including  three 
afiBrmative  proxies.  This  could  not  be 
considered  a  typical  "railroad."  It  was 
more  swift  than  any  we  have  known.  It 
started  and  finished  way  ahead  of  sched- 
ule with  no  stops  along  the  way. 

No  adverse  witnesses  were  called,  in- 
vited, or  heard.  All  testimony  was 
jammed  into  about  4  hours  in  1  day  on 
which  the  House  met.  Only  two  wit- 
nesses testified  for  the  bill. 

This  proposal  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
troversial and  far  reaching  to  be  pre- 
sented to  this  Congress. 

In  1960,  Senator  Kennedy  campaigned 
for  President  on  a  platform  of  reducing 
the  imbalance-of-payments  condition. 
Only  weak,  ineffectual  efforts  have  been 
made  to  correct  the  condition.  H.R. 
3818  is  another  proposal,  born  of  fear 
and  nurtured  by  crises,  detracting  us 
from  the  real  problem  which  needs  im- 
mediate direct  attention;  namely,  the 
"imbalance  of  payments"  condition  of 
the  United  States. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  en- 
actment of  H.R.  3818  will  weaken  the 
integrity  of  our  currency  and  monetary 
system  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Con- 
fidence, an  important  although  inde- 
scribable factor  in  our  currency  and 
monetary  system,  will  be  weakened.  H.R. 
3818  is  only  a  thinly  disguised  first  step 
in  eliminating  all  gold  reserves  and  back- 
ing for  our  currency.  It  is  obvious  that 
effective  means  must  be  developed  and 
pursued  to  reduce  the  imbalance-of -pay- 
ments situation,  but  continued  "window 
dressing"  is  not  enough. 

The  correct  solution  will  not  be  dis- 
covered by  two  witnesses  crowded  into 
4  hours  on  1  day  before  the  committee 
was  fully  organized. 

There  was  no  need  for  such  haste. 
The  hasty  consideration  serves  only  to 
squelch  opposition,  prevent  both  sides 
from  being  heard,  and  to  give  the  public 
some  pause  about  the  effectiveness  of  the 
proposal  and  the  fairness  of  our  commit- 
tee system. 

When  the  cause  is  worthy,  adverse  wit- 
nesses are  more  likely  to  fortify  and 
strengthen  the  argument  of  the  pro- 
ponents. There  should  be  no  fear  of  full 
exposure.  Quick,  short,  and  early  hear- 
ings with  only  two  witnesses  serve  more 
to  confuse  and  invite  suspicion  rather 
than  to  illuminate  and  persuade.  Not 
holding  a  committee  meeting  would  have 
been  more  fair  and  just  as  helpful.  Only 
one  view  was  presented.  Other  views — 
and  there  must  be  at  least  one  other 
view  or  the  gold  cover  would  certainly 
have  been  removed  years  ago — remain 
unpresented.  The  committee,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  American  public  have 
been  denied  the  right  to  know;  the  mi- 
nority has  been  deprived  of  its  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard.  No  other  alternative 
was  presented,  explored,  or  considered. 
Members  are  now  required  to  research 
the  subject  for  themselves.  By  such  ab- 
breviated, limited,  and  one-sided  hear- 
ings, the  majority  does  not  properly  or 
fairly  perform  its  function  or  fulfill  its 
obligation  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  in- 
terested citizens.  Four  hour's  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  Is  neither  a  satis- 
factory substitute  for  proper  and  full 


committee  deliberation  nor  an  adequate 
presentation  of  the  issues  involved. 

The  other  body  has  scheduled  opposi- 
tion  witnesses.  I  am  most  reluctant  to 
concede  that  the  other  body  can  perform 
its  deliberative  function  more  fairly  and 
fully  than  we  can  in  the  House. 

The  time  to  utilize  the  expertise  in 
this  highly  complicated  field  of  interna- 
tional monetary  science  is  during  com- 
mittee hearings.  We  have  the  system 
and  machinery  to  gather  the  facts  and  to 
obtain  the  best  judgments  in  the  world 
But  we  did  not  employ  them.  Now  we 
must  rely  solely  upon  a  brief  record  of 
two  witnesses  and  the  opinions  of  lay- 
men on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  technical,  com- 
plicated,  obtuse  sciences  known  to  man 
We  need  the  advice  of  the  best  experts 
available  anywhere.  We  need  at  least 
two  views  to  make  a  decision.  We  can- 
not  make  a  sound  decision  today. 

We  should  vote  against  this  bill  for 
procedural  reasons  alone.  We  are  en- 
titled to  a  complete  presentation  of  all 
views  by  the  committee.  Until  we  do 
this,  there  is  a  greater  crisis  involving 
the  deliberative  processes  of  the  House 
than  any  crisis  involving  our  "gold 
cover." 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania FMr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  just  happen  also  to  be  one 
of  those  in  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  who  voted  against  hastily 
reporting  this  bill  out  of  committee.  I 
am.  therefore,  standing  before  this 
Congress  to  justify  my  vote  in  commit- 
tee and  as  to  why  I  today  will  not  vote 
for  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  many 
people  here  have  in  detail  shown  what 
the  problem  is  which  is  facing  this  Na- 
tion. I  do  not  feel  that  it  will  hurt  for 
me  to  repeat  it  and  I  shall  go  over  it 
just  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  has  brought 
about  this  condition?  The  thing  that 
has  brought  it  about  is  the  international 
promise  of  the  United  States  to  buy  back 
dollars  in  gold,  thereby  pledging  its  en- 
tire gold  supply  to  meet  international 
claims. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  might  ask 
what  are  the  international  claims  today? 
I  have  a  figure — which  by  the  way  a 
number  of  my  figures  will  be  taken  from 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles  gen- 
erally which  are  reputable,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  figures  from  the  Treasury — for 
the  end  of  the  year.  Livingstone  in  the 
Washington  Post  says  that  our  interna- 
tional claims  total  $28.9  billion.  What 
are  they?  The  central  foreign  banks 
have  $12.7  billion,  other  international 
banks  including  1MB.  $5  billion,  and  pri- 
vate money  holdings  abroad  $11.2  bil- 
lion for  a  total  of  $28.9  billion. 

You  may  ask  how  did  this  Nation  get 
$28.9  billion  in  debt  to  foreigners?  Be- 
cause, as  has  been  reiterated  here,  the 
ever-increasing  and  recurring  unfavor- 
able balance  of  payments  today  has  put 
us  in  the  hole  in  dollars  to  Europe  to  the 
tune  of  $28.9  billion. 
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What  was  the  unfavorable  balance  of 
payments  for  the  year  1964?  I  am  using 
figures  from  the  President's  Economic 
Report.  The  United  States  exported  last 
year  the  unbelievable  sum  of  $36  billion. 
We  only  imported  $28  billion,  which  gave 
us  an  $8  billion  advantage.  You  might 
say  that  is  wonderful  for  the  United 
States,  we  are  ahead  $8  billion.  But  we 
are  not  ahead  $8  billion.  We  went  be- 
hind from  $2  billion  to  $3  billion.  Why? 
Because  we  sent  abroad  $10  billion  for 
other  purposes.  What  were  these  pur- 
poses? Foreign  aid,  $3.4  billion;  private 
investment  abroad,  $5.6  billion;  other 
transfers  abroad  by  American  citizens, 
$1  billion;  making  a  total  of  U.S.  pay- 
ments abroad  of  $10  billion,  which  gives 
us  as  of  January  11  an  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  of  $2  billion. 

But  you  heard  testimony  today  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  figures  changed. 
They  say  it  is  $3  billion. 

The  United  States  has  S15.675  billion 
of  gold  on  hand.  Why  is  that  not  avail- 
able to  everybody?  Because  25  percent 
is  reserved  as  a  backing  for  Federal  Re- 
serve notes,  and  25  percent  for  Federal 
Reserve  bank  deposits:  that  means  $13.99 
billion  of  the  $15,675  billion  in  gold, 
which  only  leaves  $1,376  billion,  or  ap- 
proximately SI. 4  billion  in  gold  avail- 
able for  international  settlements. 

What  is  the  plan  of  the  administration 
to  make  some  money  available  so  that  we 
can  answer  the  people  abroad?  Take 
from  the  deposits  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  this  25 -percent  gold  backing  that 
they  have  enjoyed  all  these  years.  I  say 
that  is  not  a  good  thing  for  the  country, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  to  do. 

What  has  happened  since  1949?  The 
flight  of  gold  abroad  has  been,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Secretary  Dillon, 
$8.4  billion.  Also  in  addition  demands 
for  gold  for  reserve  backing  in  this  Na- 
tion went  up  $3.5  billion.  That  appears 
in  the  report  of  the  majority.  It  says 
our  gold  reserves  have  gone  down  to  $11.9 
billion,  and  $8.4  billion  has  had  to  go 
abroad.  We  have  had  to  keep  $3.5  billion 
additional  gold  in  this  country  because 
of  Increase  in  currency  in  circulation  and 
the  increase  in  deposits  in  the  Federal 
Reserve.  The  increase  in  currency  cir- 
culation required  $3  billion.  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  deposits  demanded  $483  mil- 
lion. These  deposits  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  since  1949  have  only  required 
new  gold  cover  to  the  extent  of  $483  mil- 
lion. That  is  all  the  gold  that  has  to  be 
set  aside  to  protect  member  bank  de- 
posits. 

So,  coming  right  down  to  it,  this  in- 
flation in  gold  requirements  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is  not  being  caused  by  deposits 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  bank,  it  is  being 
caused  by  the  issuance  of  Federal  Reserve 
notes  and  this  unfavorable  balance  of 
payments  abroad. 

You  have  heard  the  question  today: 
What  will  happen  if  we  take  the  25-per- 
cent gold  backing  away  from  Federal  Re- 
serve deposits?  It  has  been  said  this  is 
entirely  psychological;  that  it  has  no 
foundation  in  fact  for  its  existence.  But 
that  is  not  true. 

Let  me  tell  you  this:  If  you  remove  this 
gold  backing  on  Federal  Reserve  deposits 
you  are  imshackling  the  Federal  Reserve 


Board.  They  have  the  power  to  raise  or 
lower  member  bank  deposits  in  Federal 
Reserve  banks  by  raising  or  lowering  the 
reserve  requirements. 

Think  this  through.  Right  now  if  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  wanted  to  raise 
the  member  bank  deF>osits  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  by  1  percent,  that  would 
increase  the  deposits  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  by  about  $2  billion.  That 
means  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  would 
have  to  find  $500  million  of  gold  to  back 
this  increase  in  deE>osits.  Conversely,  to- 
day if  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  wants 
to  get  more  gold  to  make  it  available  for 
international  payments,  all  they  have  to 
do  is  lower  the  reserve  requirements  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  The  member 
banks  would  lower  their  reserves,  and 
they  could  do  it  overnight  by  withdraw- 
ing their  deposits  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  So  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  sits  around  the  table  and  ponders 
whether  it  shall  raise  or  lower  the  re- 
serves, they  have  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  gold  reserves  of  the  United 
States.  They  cannot  change  the  reserve 
requirements  of  member  banks  without 
reference  to  the  gold  supply  of  the  coun- 
try. So  it  is  not  essential  to  have  this 
25-percent  backing  for  Federal  Reserve 
bank  deposits,  as  a  brake  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

Right  now  you  are  trying  to  have  State 
banks  join  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
When  we  passed  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  Act,  every  national  bank  had  to 
join  the  System.  There  are  8,500  State 
banks.  Only  1,500  have  joined  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  If  I  were  to  ask  a 
State  bank  to  join  the  System,  I  would 
say,  "We  will  keep  a  reserve  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  back  of  your  deposits 
by  25  percent  in  gold."  If  this  bill  passes, 
this  gold  backing  will  be  removed. 

The  first  asset  on  the  balance  sheet  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  of  the  United 
States  is  $15  billion  worth  of  gold  cer- 
tificates, which  represents  the  gold  at 
Fort  Knox.  A  State  bank  joining  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  or  a  U.S.  na- 
tional bank  now  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  I  would  say  that  by  rea- 
son of  present  law  would  have  this  gold 
available  to  them  in  the  event  that  a 
money  panic  should  occur.  I  know  it 
will  never  occur.  But  if  it  does,  we  have 
the  25 -percent  gold  reserve  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  available  to  the  member  banks. 

So  much  for  the  argument  that  de- 
stroying the  25-percent  coverage  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank  deposits  is  purely 
psychological.  I  say  that  is  made  up 
of  whole  cloth  and  is  absolutely  not  true. 
Suppose  today  we  do  not  vote  this  bill. 
What  can  we  do  in  this  Nation  to  get  us 
out  of  this  dilemma?  That  Is  the  ques- 
tion before  us.  If  you  will  read  Mr.  Dil- 
lon's statement,  he  says  there  is  no  panic. 
Others  will  say  there  is  a  panic.  The 
best  thing  to  do  to  correct  this  situation, 
No.  1,  is  correct  the  vmfavorable  balance 
of  payments.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  FinoI  gave  us  some  very  won- 
derful suggestions.  I  will  give  you  some: 
First,  further  limitations  on  Investments 
by  American  companies  abroad;  second, 
drastically  reduced  foreign  aid;  third, 
endeavor  to  reduce  defense  spending 
abroad  by  encouraging  other  countries  to 
assume  a  greater  share  of  the  burden; 


fourth,  have  the  Treasury  Department 
sell  more  and  more  short-term  certifi- 
cates each  week  at  higher  rates  of  inter- 
est so  as  to  attract  buyers  at  home  so  they 
will  not  be  sending  their  money  abroad; 
fifth,  continue  the  tax  of  up  to  15  per- 
cent on  purchases  by  domestics  of  for- 
eign securities  and  plug  loopholes  in  the 
present  law;  sixth,  insofar  as  practicable 
buy  U.S.  military  supplies  for  use  abroad 
in  the  United  States;  seventh,  have  the 
President  invoke  the  authority  he  now 
has  under  the  Gore  amendment  to  ex- 
tend the  interest  equalization  tax  to 
bank  loans  with  maturities  of  1  year 
or  more;  and  eighth,  deny  gold  redemp- 
tion to  surplus  balance  payment  coun- 
tries still  restricting  their  money -capital 
markets. 

I  asked  Secretary  Dillon  this  morn- 
ing— about  a  year  ago  he  made  a  speech 
in  Rome  and  he  admonished  foreign 
nations  for  not  opening  their  markets  to 
capital — about  equity  capital.  Why? 
Because  foreign  companies  are  coming 
into  the  United  States  getting  millions 
of  dollars  to  run  their  companies  abroad. 
But  there  are  many  countries  today  that 
will  not  permit  the  fioating  of  equity  cap- 
ital for  foreign  firms.  They  should  do 
it.  If  we  do  it  in  New  York,  you  should 
be  able  to  do  it  in  Switzerland  and  most 
any  other  place. 

In  summary,  I  will  say  this.  We  have 
now  an  emergency  clause  in  our  law. 
We  can,  if  we  get  short  of  gold,  suspend 
gold  payments  for  30  days  at  first  and 
then  renew  it  for  intervals  of  15  days. 
We  have  done  it  three  times  before  in 
our  history  since  this  law  has  been  in 
effect.  According  to  a  statement  of  Mr. 
Martin  last  year  in  front  of  this  com- 
mittee, he  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  said 
the  Board  has  exercised  this  authority  of 
11(c)  to  suspend  reserve  requirements  on 
three  separate  occasions  in  the  history  of 
this  Nation. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Martin  said  1  year 
ago.  He  is  talking  a  little  different  to- 
day.   He  says  this  in  this  letter: 

It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  if 
this  country's  gold  losses  should  continue 
to  the  point  where  the  Reserve  banks  were 
unable  to  comply  with  the  25-percent  statu- 
tory reserve  requirement,  there  is  ample  au- 
thority vmder  the  present  act  to  meet  the 
situation  without  disrupting  the  economy  or 
the  international  pajTiients  mechanism,  and 
to  provide  time  for  Congress  to  consider  leg- 
islative action. 

In  other  words,  1  year  ago  Mr.  Martin 
said  the  30-day  emergency  gold  suspen- 
sion power  renewable  for  15-day  inter- 
vals was  adequate  to  take  care  of  the  sit- 
uation at  that  time. 

Here  is  another  final  statement: 

Only  foreign  central  banks  and  foreign 
governments  can  demand  our  gold. 

The  only  country  that  is  demanding  it 
today  is.  of  course,  France — a  coiintry 
that  has  had  $9  billion  in  foreign  aid  and 
$6  billion  in  loans  to  them  for  World 
War  I.  They  owe  us  $600  million  from 
World  War  n  and  now  they  are  cleverly 
coming  into  the  market  and  trying  to 
embarrass  this  country  by  demanding 
gold  for  dollars.  France  is  the  only 
country  doing  it.  You  take  a  little 
country  bank  with  $3  million  of  assets 
and  they  have  only  $300,000  in  cash  on 
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hand.  They  exist  on  confidence.  The 
people  of  the  community  know  they  can 
come  and  get  their  money.  But  if  every- 
body came  in  and  wanted  the  $3  million, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  do  it.  The 
same  thing  In  international  payments. 
If  the  countries  abroad  would  realize 
that  we  as  a  nation  never  intended  that 
we  would  keep  $29  million  in  gold  on 
hand  to  meet  all  claims  at  once  then 
even  the  $1.4  million  in  gold  we  have  now 
would  be  plenty  to  meet  reasonable  de- 
mands if  there  is  good  will  and  interna- 
tional understanding  and  if  they  would 
realize  that  this  Nation  is  one  of  the 
greatest  nations  in  the  world  and  will 
not  welsh  on  its  promises. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia fMr.  Del  Clawson]. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  apparent  here  today  that  we  are  at- 
tempting to  reduce  the  fever  by  tamper- 
ing with  the  thermometer.  This  may 
well  be  one  of  the  most  important  and 
vital  pieces  of  legislation  to  come  be- 
fore the  89th  Congress  when  future 
Congresses  look  back  upon  the  road 
we  travel  today.  Every  member  of 
the  committee  and  both  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  us  on  February  1 
attested  to  the  grave  significance  of 
this  bill  in  the  monetary  markets  of 
the  world,  but  more  particularly  did  they 
stress  che  need  for  corrective  action  di- 
rected at  the  causes  of  the  predicament 
in  which  we  find  ourselves,  those  mysteri- 
ous causes  being  the  policies  that  have 
created  the  imbalance  of  payments  for 
the  United  States,  resulting  in  the  loss  of 
our  gold  reserves.  Time  and  again  the 
testimony  at  the  hearings  from  both  Sec- 
retary Dillon  and  Mr.  Martin  revealed 
that  this  legislation  would  be  unneces- 
sary if  our  balance  of  payments  had  been 
conected  in  the  past  few  years  as  it  was 
promised  over  4  years  ago  during  a  presi- 
dential campaign.  On  October  31,  1960, 
Senator  John  F.  Kennedy,  campaigning 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
and  speaking  in  Philadelphia  on  the  bal- 
ance-6f-payments  subject  recited  five 
major  reasons  which,  in  his  opinion,  were 
responsible  for  the  sharp  reversal  in 
our  balance-of-payments  position.  Time 
will  not  permit  a  review  of  these  reasons. 

He  said: 

What  then  must  we  do?  What  would  a 
new  Democratic  administration  do  to  reverse 
the  present  downward  trend  in  our  balance 
of  payments? 

He  then  immediately  proposed  six 
policy  points  for  cori-ecting  this  alarming 
situation.  He  also  quoted  the  U.S.  Ex- 
ecutive Divector  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  wherein  he  warned  that 
"certain  deficits  of  the  size  the  United 
States  is  incurring  cannot  long  be  sus- 
tained." Through  this  six-point  action 
program  he  claimed: 

By  ^-igorous  pursuit  of  these  policies  I  be- 
lieve that  we  can  move  toward  an  economy 
which  is  growing  without  inflation.  And  if 
we  do.  then  American  industry  will  also  be  in 
a  better  position  to  compete  on  the  world 
market — Increasing  the  volume  of  our  ex- 
ports, shifting  the  balance  of  payments,  halt- 
ing the  drain  on  our  gold  reserves,  and  thus 
insuring  the  soundness  of  the  dollar. 

In  his  words  the  "soundness  of  the  dol- 
lar" depended  upon  "halting  the  drain 


on  our  gold  reserves."  Today,  AV2  years 
later,  billions  of  gold  reserves  shorter, 
with  a  reduction  of  these  reserves  from 
that  day  in  1960  from  37.4  percent  to  the 
present  dangerous  level  of  slightly  more 
than  27  percent,  we  are  now  told  that  the 
dollar  is  sound,  that  this  legislation  be- 
fore us  is  needed  in  order  to  "buy  time" 
so  that  the  administration  can  devise 
poUcies  that  will  reverse  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem  and  eliminate  the 
drain  on  our  gold  reserves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  obviously  we  have  been 
treating  the  symptom  and  not  the  dis- 
ease all  these  years,  and  we  are  now 
urged  to  continue  the  treatment  by  lift- 
ing all  restraint  and  let  the  patient  carry 
on  with  unlimited  palliatives  and  opiates 
until  a  cure  can  be  found.  In  my  humble 
opinion  it  makes  plain  commonsense  to 
me  that  the  patient  must  be  constrained 
and  that  the  gold  reserve  requirement  is 
a  discipline  that  must  be  maintained. 
Present  statutory  authority  permits  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  deal  with  any 
emergency  situation  developing  from  a 
loss  of  gold  reserves.  Secretary  Dillon 
stated  the  "need"  for  this  legislation 
"does  not  arise  from  any  sudden  emer- 
gency or  crisis."    He  also  stated: 

There  is  clearly  proof  of  the  necessity  for 
making  some  change,  but  you  cannot  prove 
the  necessity  for  going  all  the  way,  even 
though  it  may  be  a  logical  thing  to  do  on 
a    scientific   banking  principle. 

I  suggest  that  the  change  should  be 
immediate  action  to  improve  our  im- 
balance of  payments.  Any  time  now  we 
should  receive  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent outlining  a  program  for  such  action. 
I  submit  that,  since  we  are  not  in  an 
emergency  that  we  seriously  consider 
withholding  passage  of  this  legislation 
until  these  proposals  are  before  us.  The 
proposals  are  as  interlocking  as  a  jig- 
saw puzzle  and  I  submit  that  the  pieces 
will  not  add  up  to  the  correct  picture 
until  we  have  them  all  at  hand  so  that 
each  may  be  assigned  its  proper  place. 

The  Federal  Reserve  can,  without  this 
legislation,  continue  to  meet  current  for- 
eign demands  upon  our  gold  reserves, 
not  just  with  the  remaining  balance  of 
free  gold,  but  by  exercising  its  preroga- 
tives to  suspend  the  reserve  require- 
ments. A  suspension  would  very  prob- 
ably provide  sufficient  gold  cover,  with 
present  gold  stocks,  to  meet  demands  for 
several  years,  unless  we  should  have,  as 
some  fear  may  happen,  a  "run  on  the 
bank"  by  those  countries  that  now  hold 
American  dollars  which  can  be  con- 
verted into  gold. 

Dr.  G.  C.  Wiegand,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics. Southern  Illinois  University, 
stated : 

A  point  has  been  reached,  where  the  dollar 
continues  to  perform  its  role  as  the  key  cur- 
rency of  the  free  world  only  with  the  help  of 
Western  Europe.  The  world  is  thus  con- 
fronted with  the  absurd  situation  that  the 
dollar  depends  for  Its  formal  convertibility 
upon  the  cooperation  of  the  European  cen- 
tral banks,  whose  currencies,  in  turn,  rest 
upon  the  convertibility  of  the  dollar.  No 
bank  examiner  would  consider  a  commercial 
bank  "liquid"  purely  on  the  assurance  of  the 
bank  president  that  his  largest  depositors 
are  a  number  of  corporations  run  by  per- 
sonal friends  of  his,  who  have  Informally 
promised   him   that   they  would    not  with- 


draw their  deposits  until  the  bank  Is  able 
to  get  Its  house  in  order.  And  the  bank 
examiner  would  be  even  more  unhappy  if 
he  found  that  while  the  bank  Issued  re- 
assuring statements  and  relied  on  a  multi- 
tude of  more  or  less  tricky  check-kltlng 
transactions  to  hide  its  liquidity — in  the  field 
of  international  finance  one  uses  the  more 
dignified  and  less  obvious  term  "currency 
swaps" — it  yet  continued  to  pursue  the  same 
policies  which  had  brought  the  bank  into 
the  difficult  position  in  the  first  place. 

Now,  may  I  make  this  further  observa- 
tion that  continued  requirement  of  gold 
reserves  would  place  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  the  Government  in  a  position  similar 
to  that  which  has  been  found  desirable 
for  the  commercial  banks — the  position 
of  being  required  to  manage  affairs  so 
as  to  stay  within  the  bounds  of  a  reserve 
ratio.  The  Federal  Reserve  has  several 
options  in  dealing  with  their  responsi- 
bilities under  a  restrictive  reserve  posi- 
tion. They  could  reduce  the  reserve  ra- 
tios required  of  the  member  banks  as 
stated  earlier,  .so  that  the  banks  will  be 
able  to  extend  more  credit  if  it  is  needed 
for  future  noninfiationary  economic 
growth. 

Simultaneously,  the  dollar  amount  of 
bank  reserves  on  deposit  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  would  be  reduced  corre- 
spondingly by  sale  of  some  Federal  Gov- 
ernment securities  now  held  by  the  Re- 
serve banks.  Moderate  increases  in  in- 
terest rates  would  occur,  with  several 
benefits:  Deterring  the  capital  outflow 
which  has  contributed  to  foreign  claims 
on  the  U.S.  gold  stock,  curbing  incipient 
inflation  and  thus  preventing  loss  of  com- 
petitive strength  in  export  markets,  and 
indicating  to  domestic  and  foreign  ob- 
sei-vers  that  the  strength  of  the  dollar 
will  be  maintained  by  methods  that  have 
been  proved  effective  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  the  international  gold  standard. 
Accompanied  with  this  must  be  a  further 
reduction  of  some  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  deficit  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments— foreign  military  and  economic 
aid  expenditures.  The  gold  supply  will 
be  protected,  and  domestic  debt  requiring 
financing  would  be  reduced  by  such  meas- 
ures. On  February  1,  recorded  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  Senator  Wallace 
P.  Bennett,  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  made 
this  observation : 

It  is  Interesting  to  realize  that  the  chief 
sponsors  of  legislation  to  completely  repeal 
the  gold-cover  requirement  and  thus  release 
the  money  supply  from  any  tie  with  gold  are, 
for  the  most  part,  the  same  individuals  who 
have  attempted  to  destroy  confidence  in  the 
independent  Federal  Reserve  System.  They 
are  the  same  Individuals  who  desire  that 
Board  members  be,  in  effect,  completely  sub- 
ject to  political  pressure.  What  a  transfer  of 
power  that  would  provide  for  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  this  legislation  is 
passed  today,  the  first  step  will  be  taken 
toward  the  elimination  of  gold  cover  for 
not  only  Federal  Reserve  deposits  but  also 
our  currency,  with  the  potential  possibil- 
ity of  continuing  down  the  road  of  de- 
veloping fiat  money  in  a  completely  po- 
litical environment.  The  strength  of  the 
dollar  today  rests  on  the  fact  that  we  are 
the  international  bankers  of  the  world 
and  that  we  do  honor  our  commitments 
to  exchange  gold  for  dollars  upon  de- 
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mand     When  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  eggs  is  killed,  where  do  we  go? 

In  response  to  a  question  about  the 
Dossibility  of  demonetizing  gold  by  inter- 
national agreement,  Secretair  Dillon  re- 
nlied   "I  would  doubt  that,  because  the 
basic  studies  that  have  been  made  so  far 
have  reached  agreement:  that  the  pres- 
ent system,  based  on  gold,  has  to  be  or 
should  be  the  foundation  of  any  future 
system:  that  it  has  worked  very  well; 
that  there  obviously  are  certain  problems 
that  one  can  foresee  lying  ahead;  and 
that  what  is  needed  are  improvements 
in  the  present  system  rather  than  to 
demolish  it  and  set  up  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent system.    If  you  do  not  have  some 
tie  to  gold,  you  would  have  to  be  tied  to 
something,  and  the  only  something  that 
you  would  think  of  is  some  value  that 
will  be  internationally  created,  and  that, 
therefore,  would  be  over  and  above  the 
national  sovereignty  of  any  one  country." 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  committee  has  not 
met  its  obligation  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  in  its  function  to  hold  hearings  at 
which  the  entire  subject  matter  has  been 
thoroughly   explored.     Opposition    wit- 
nesses should  be  heard.    Perhaps  other 
Members  of  this  great  legislative  body 
are  so  sophisticated  in  the  complexities 
of  domestic  and  international  finance 
that  they  can  accept  the  work  of  a  com- 
mittee that  has  heard  only  one  side  of 
the  question.    On  the  other  hand  there 
may  be  Members  of  this  House  who  do 
not  understand  the  ramifications,  the  in- 
volved, entangled,  and  confusing  manip- 
ulations of  the  money  market.    Even  the 
so-called  experts  differ,  and  during  the 
past  few  years  the  policies  of  the  ex- 
perts have  failed  to  correct  the  balance- 
of-payments    problem.      The    solution, 
then,  must  be  something  less  than  sim- 
ple.   I  quickly  confess  my  personal  be- 
wilderment. 

At  this  juncture  I  urge  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  provide  the  committee 
with  an  opportunity  to  finish  its  job. 
Until  other  witnesses  are  heard  and  ex- 
haustive consideration  of  all  aspects  of 
the  subject  is  completed,  I  must  follow 
the  counsel  of  the  unknown  statesman 
who  said,  "When  in  doubt,  vote  'no.'  " 
Right  now  I  am  disturbed  at  the  dilemma 
and  confusion  that  surrounds  this  mat- 
ter.   The  committee  in  the  other  body 
has  just  this  morning  heard  several  wit- 
nesses in  opposition  to  the  legislation 
before  us.     Can  we  do  less  than  they? 
Can  we  tell  you  and  the  Nation  that 
we  have  finished  our  work,  when  only 
half   the  job  has  been   completed?     I 
think  not.     I  want  to  hear  and  study 
the  alternative  proposals  of  the  opposi- 
tion.   You  may  hear  statements  to  the 
effect  that  no  witnesses  came  forward  to 
offer  adverse  testimony.     This  is  true. 
How  could  they   without  opportunity? 
The  committee  was  notified  on  January 
28  of  hearings  to  be  held  the  following 
Monday,  February  1,  and  Tuesday.  Feb- 
ruary 2.     It  was  not  known  until  the 
hearings  were  well  under  way  that  no 
opposition  witnesses   had  been  invited 
to  appear.    On  Monday  morning  it  was 
announced  that  the  hearing  scheduled 
^for  Tuesday  would  be  moved  up  to  Mon- 


day afternoon  at  2  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  witness.  In  all  fairness,  I  ask 
you,  considering  the  speed  with  which 
these  hearings  were  scheduled,  how  could 
expert  witnesses  be  obtained  over  just 
one  week  end,  when  no  prior  warning 
had  been  provided  that  such  hearings 
would  be  held? 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  appropriate 
time  I  will  offer  a  straight  motion  to 
recommit.  I  appeal  to  Members  of  the 
House  to  support  this  motion  and  give 
the  committee  the  opportunity  to  do  its 
job.  We  are  not  so  busy  that  we  must 
rush  through  legislative  hearings  with- 
out a  penetrating  and  accurate  exami- 
nation of  the  facts.  This,  as  a  member 
of  the  committee,  I  want  to  do,  and  I 
believe  we  owe  it  to  our  constituents, 
and  in  this  case,  to  the  entire  world  of 
nations  because  of  the  far-reaching  ef- 
fect this  action  will  have  upon  the  mone- 
tary policies  of  every  nation,  corporation, 
business,  profession,  and  individual. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MIZE.  As  a  freshman  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  I  wished  to  be  careful  about 
the  way  I  voted  on  this  matter  on  the 
floor  today.  Because  we  did  not  have  any 
hearings  from  the  opposition  to  the  bill, 
I  went  to  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  this  morning  and  lis- 
tened to  some  statements  being  made  in 
opposition  to  this  proposal.  I  wish  to 
quote  remarks  made  by  Senator  Dom- 
iNicK,  because  they  are  appropriate,  I  be- 
heve,  to  what  the  gentleman  has  said: 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  serious  dilemma 
in  which  the  administration  finds  Itself,  but 
frankly.  It  has  only  Itself  to  blame  and  this 
proposal  constitutes  a  lonely  bandaid,  not 
a  cure: 


He  went  on  to  say: 

At  best  It  is  a  temporary  expedient  solving 
nothing  and  opening  the  way  to  substantial 
currency  Inflation; 

Rather  than  Increasing  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  the  dollar  as  Its  most  optimistic 
supporters  predict,  its  effect  could  be  pre- 
cisely the  opposite; 

It  "is  an  obvious  first  step  toward  a  com- 
pletely managed  monetary  system  wherein 
gold  will  ultimately  be  removed  from  all  in- 
ternal currency  making  the  value  of  the 
dollar  thereafter  subject  to  the  arbltrar3'  de- 
cisions of  the  fiscal  managers,  regardless  of 
political  party. 

I  believe  that  is  important.  I  thank 
the  sentleman. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  His  point  is  well  taken  and 
should  be  considered.  This  should  have 
been  testimony  during  the  course  of  our 
hearinps— the  opposing  point  of  view. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missoiiri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  his  perceptive  and  suc- 
cinct remarks.  I  believe  they  are  timely 
and  w^ell  taken. 

If  I  may.  I  should  like  to  make  one 
statement.  I  have  before  me  a  document 
from  the  American  Bankers  Association, 
entitled  "Gold  Reserve  Requirement— 
ShovUd  It  Be  Eliminated?"    In  conclu- 


sion, they  say  the  best  course  of  action 
seems  to  be  to  relax  but  not  to  remove 
the  requirement. 

In  view  of  the  statements  made  on  the 
floor  today,  I  believe  it  well  to  have  this 
written  into  the  Record. 

Mr .  DEL  CLAWSON .  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  that  observation. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  California  must  have  seen  this  doc- 
ument, because  I  assume  it  was  sent  to 
all  Members.  It  is  a  statement  signed 
by  46  members  of  the  Economists'  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Monetary  Policy.  I 
do  not  know  the  men  who  signed  this 
document  but  I  recognize  some  of  their 
names.  I  wonder  if  it  came  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  This  has  come 
to  my  attention  since,  however,  our 
hearings  were  closed.  These  economists 
and  professors  represent  areas  all  the 
way  from  the  University  of  Southern 
California  in  Los  Angeles  to  New  York 
University. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  like  to  read  the 
first  paragraph  from  this  statement  and 
ask  the  gentleman  to  comment  on  it 
and  then  to  comment,  if  he  will,  on  the 
qualifications  of  some  of  the  economists. 
I  know,  as  he  has  said,  that  this  state- 
ment is  signed  by  college  professors  and 
deans  of  colleges  all  around  the  country, 
but  I  had  not  known  about  the  committee 
until  I  read  this,  and  had  wondered  why 
some  of  them  were  not  called  as  witnesses 
by  the  committee  or  whether  the  points 
they  make  in  the  statement  were  con- 
sidered by  the  committee. 

The  first  sentence  of  the  opening  para- 
graph is  as  follows : 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the 
Economists'  National  Committee  on  Mone- 
tary Policy,  oppose  the  reduction  in,  or  re- 
moval of.  our  geld  reserve  requirements  be- 
cause such  a  procedure  would  mean  a  fur- 
ther weakening  in  the  quality  of  our  dollar. 

Then  they  make  some  suggestions  as 
to  how  to  increase  the  integrity  of  the 
dollar.  The  statement  includes  also  the 
following: 

A  reduction  in  our  gold  reserve  require- 
ments constitutes  a  move  toward  a  weaker 
currency.  A  repeal  of  these  requirements 
would  throw  this  Nation  into  a  fiat  money 
system,  the  weakest  and  most  dangerous  type 
of  money  known  to  man. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia is  sufficiently  famiUar  with  this 
statement  to  comment  on  it  and  make 
some  observations  concerning  the  quali- 
fications of  the  people  who  signed  it. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  From  my  cur- 
sory examination  of  the  statement  and 
also  from  my  reading  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  these  men  as  described  by  their 
titles  at  least,  but  without  knowing  the 
background  of  any  of  them  individually, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  men  who  are 
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involved  in  this  statement  of  46  in  op- 
position to  this  particular  measure  before 
us  are  men  with  qualifications,  expert  in 
their  field,  and  certainly  in  a  position  to 
make  what  I  would  consider  an  intelli- 
gent, educated  opinion  about  the  type  of 
legislation  we  are  corisidering  here  today. 
It  is  unfortunate,  in  my  opinion,  we  did 
not  have  some  of  these  men  before  us 
during  the  course  of  the  hearings.  I 
think,  had  we  been  notified  in  plenty  of 
time,  we  could  have  had  these  opposition 
witnesses  and  perhaps  considered  this 
bill  more  logically.  We  could  then  have 
brought  to  the  House  a  bill  knowing  that 
we  had  done  the  job  in  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  that  should  have 
been  done  before  coming  in  with  this  bill. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Speaking  of  financial 
experts  there  are  a  couple  in  Washing- 
ton who  are  unemployed  and  who  are 
apparently  wizards  in  the  field  of  finance. 
I  speak  in  this  case  of  Bobby  Baker  and 
Walter  Jenkins.  I  wonder  if  anyone  has 
thought  of  getting  their  help  in  this 
dilemma? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  They  have  had 
far  more  experience  than  I  have.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  comment. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  yield  for  just 
a  moment. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  it 
not  strike  the  gentleman  as  rather 
strange  that  neither  this  committee  nor 
any  one  of  those  46  economists  asked  per- 
mission to  appear  before  our  committee 
or  submit  any  statement  to  our  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  do  not  think 
It  is  strange  when  we  members  of  the 
committee  did  not  know  the  hearings 
were  going  to  be  held  until  the  weekend 
of  Churchill's  funeral. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Why  is  it  that  neither 
the  committee  nor  any  of  its  members 
ever  contacted  me  or  anybody  on  the 
committee  since  1961,  when  we  first  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  do  just  what  we  are 
doing  here? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman believe  that  these  men  were  noti- 
fied that  the  hearings  were  going  to  be 
held  and  had  any  knowledge  that  hear- 
ings were  actually  scheduled? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  am  certain  that 
every  last  one  of  these  gentlemen  knew 
that  the  Congress  has  been  contemplat- 
ing, for  at  least  4  years,  doing  what  we 
are  asking  to  do  here. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Contemplation 
Is  one  thing  and  putting  it  on  the  books 
is  something  else.  I  doubt  that  these 
men  were  aware  that  hearings  were 
going  to  be  held. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
permission  of  the  gentleman  I  should 
like  to  read  one  other  paragraph  In  this 
statement  for  his  comment : 

The  present  relatively  low  ratio  of  our 
monetary  gold  stock  to  our  nongold  dollars 


and  the  fears  of  other  nations  regarding  the 
future  value  of  our  dollar  arise  from  the 
profligate  and  reckless  expansions  of  our 
nongold  dollars  and  the  widespread  con- 
tentions that  gold  is  an  unimportant  or  un- 
necessary element  In  a  good  monetary  system. 
To  weaken  still  further  the  quality  of  our 
dollar  is  to  make  even  more  dangerous  the 
position  in  which  this  Nation  now  finds  it- 
self. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  And  in  reply  to  one  of  the 
questions  that  has  already  been  put 
there  are  members  of  this  committee  of 
46,  at  least  1,  who  appeared  today  at 
the  hearings  held  in  the  Senate  Banking 
and  CuiTency  Committee.  So  I  am  sure 
that  they  would  have  responded  had 
they  known  that  our  hearings  were 
scheduled  or  had  they  been  invited. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Multer]. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  most  attentively  to  all  of  the 
debate  on  this  bill.  We  have  heard  much 
about  what  some  say  is  the  terrible  sit- 
uation we  have  gotten  our  country  into 
that  requires  enactment  of  this  bill. 
Some  have  offered  remedies,  good  or  bad, 
to  correct  it. 

We  have  even  heard  some  say  that  this 
bill  is  unnecessary. 

But  we  have  yet  to  hear  one  word  as 
to  the  need  of  the  reserve  requirement 
the  bill  would  repeal. 

Not  one  single  word  has  been  uttered 
to  indicate  that  a  gold  reserve  for  mem- 
ber bank  deposits  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  can  serve  any  purpose  whatso- 
ever. 

One  gentleman  suggested  that  while 
the  gold  reserve  is  there,  the  member 
banks  can  always  be  sure  they  can  with- 
draw their  deposits  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  bank.  How  the  gold  reserve  as- 
sures that,  he  does  not  and  cannot  say. 
Since  1934  no  citizen,  no  company,  no 
domestic  bank  can  withdraw  any  gold  for 
a  Federal  Reserve  bank. 

These  banks  deposit  currency,  coins, 
and  credits.  That  is  all  they  can  with- 
draw. No  one  can  pretend  anything 
else. 

Let  us  not  overlook  that  this  record 
shows  that  our  imbalance  of  payments 
practically  disappears  if  we  would  keep 
our  books  on  an  accrual  basis. 

Finally,  let  me  remind  our  colleagues 
that  no  foreigner,  no  foreign  enterprise, 
may  exchange  dollars  for  our  gold.  That 
is  a  privilege  reserved  solely  to  foreign 
governments  and  to  foreign  government 
central  banks. 

By  enacting  this  bill  into  law  we  will 
make  available  almost  $5  billion  in  gold 
for  redemption  by  foreign  governments 
and  foreign  central  banks  of  U.S.  dol- 
lars. That  does  not  mean  the  demands 
will  be  made  for  it.  The  knowledge  that 
the  gold  is  available  will  undoubtedly 
cause  them  not  to  make  the  demand. 

We  thus  strengthen  the  dollar  and 
world  confidence  in  it  as  an  international 
currency. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  3818. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
voting  against  this  measure  since  I  feel 
it   cannot   help   but   undermine    world 


confidence  In  our  dollar.  I  also  believe 
that  rather  than  ease  the  pressure  on 
our  gold  stock,  it  may  produce  additional 
pressure  instead. 

In  addition  I  am  especially  disturbed 
that  a  bill  of  this  complex  nature  and 
magnitude  had  to  be  rushed  through  the 
House  with  only  brief  hearings  and  with- 
out  sufficient  time  for  the  general  public 
to  be  aware  of  its  possible  impact.  Evi- 
dently this  typifies  the  steamroller  tech- 
nique which  will  be  used  throughout  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  handling  of  this  bill 
and  the  undue  haste  with  which  it  has 
been  processed  is,  to  my  mind,  poor  and 
indefensible  legislative  procedure. 

May  I  also  point  out  that  the  U.S.  dollar 
is  the  key  to  international  monetary 
operations.  Any  loss  of  international 
confidence  in  the  dollar  would  bring 
about  an  adverse  economic  atmosphere 
thi-oughout  the  world.  It  is  necessary 
that  we  hold  a  large  gold  stock  and  work 
zealously  to  maintain  the  preeminent 
position  which  the  dollar  has  automati- 
cally achieved.  This  bill  does  not  do 
what  it  pretends  to  do.  Therefore,  I  join 
the  fearful  but  hopelessly  outnumbered 
minority  in  opposing  this  most  question- 
able measure. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  additional  request  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.    3818 
A   bill   to   eliminate   the   requirement   that 
Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain  certain  re- 
serves in  gold  certificates  against  deposit 
liabilities 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HotLse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
sentence  of  the  third  paragraph  of  section 
16  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended 
(12  U.S.C.  413),  is  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "reserves  in  gold  certificates  of  not 
less  than  25  per  centiun  against  its  deposits 
and". 

Sec.  2.  The  eighteenth  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 16  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amend- 
ed (12  U.S.C.  467),  is  further  amended  by 
substituting  a  period  for  the  comma  after 
the  word  "notes"  and  striking  out  the  re- 
mainder of  the  paragraph. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLAND,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
<H.R.  3818)  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain 
certain  reserves  ^in  gold  certificates 
against  deposit  Iftibilities,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  193,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  approval  of 
this  bill  would  mark  a  dark  day  in  the 
liistory  of  this  Nation.  It  would  be  the 
first  step  in  opening  the  door  to  com- 
plete dissipation  of  our  gold  supply  which 
through  the  years  has  been  a  powerful 
factor  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
dollar  in  both  domestic  and  international 
commerce  and  finance. 

Approval  of  this  bill  means  that  no 
longer  will  bank  deposits  be  backed  by 
gold.  It  means  that  those  who  admin- 
ister this  Government  will  have  $5  bil- 
lion in  gold  to  meet  their  spendthrift 
needs.  When  that  is  gone,  I  predict  they 
will  seek  to  liberate  the  $10  billion  now 
dedicated  to  the  support  of  Federal  Re- 
serve notes. 

Instead  of  paring  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's spending  budget  to  the  bone ;  in- 
stead of  wiping  out  the  annual  multibil- 
lion  dollar  deficits  in  the  international 
balance  of  payments;  instead  of  putting 
our  financial  house  in  order  it  is  here 
proposed  to  adopt  still  another  expedient 
and  in  the  process  further  erode  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  dollar. 

Instead  of  discipline  that  requires  an 
end  to  deficits  and  the  installation  of 
sound  money  management  this  legisla- 
tion, if  enacted,  will  take  us  further  down 
the  road  to  financial  collapse  through  a 
flood  of  fiat  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  this  bill. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Del  Clawson,  of  California,  moves  to 
recommit  the  bill  H.R.  3818  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKIER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "noes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  93,  nays  289,  not  voting  5L 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  12] 
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Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Baldwin 
Bates 
Belcher 


TEAS— 93 

Berry 

Betts 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 


Buchanan 
Callaway 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 


Cleveland 

Collier 

Colmer 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtin 

Dague 

Derwinskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenborn 

Frelinghuysen 

Gross 

Qrover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 


Abbltt 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Beckworth 
Bennett 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling" 
Bonner 
Brademas 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
CahlU 
Callan 
Cameron 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Celler 
Chelf 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Craley 
Ctilver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 

Downing 
Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Dwyer 
Dyal 

Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif 
Ellsworth 
E^'erett 
Fallon 
Parbsteln 


Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Keith 

King,  N.Y. 

Langen 

Latta 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McCviUoch 

McDade 

McEwen 

MacGregor 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

May 

Michel 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Moore 

Nelsen 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Passman 

NAYS— 289 

Farnsley 

Farnum 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Fino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Eraser 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Gathings 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Gilllgan 
Gonzalez 
Grabowskl 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Greigg 
Grlder 
Griffiths 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Haley 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Iowa 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harris 

Harvey,  Mich. 
Blathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 
Huot 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Okla. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kee 
Kelly 
Keogh 
King.  Utah 
Klrwan 
Kluczynskl 
Kornegay 
Krebs 
.  Kunkel 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lindsay 
Long,  Md. 


PofT 
Pool 

Quillen 

Beld.  ni. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Robison 

Rumsfeld 

Saylor 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Watkins 

WhaUey 

White.  Idaho 

Whitten 

Wydler 

Younger 


Love 

McCarthy 

McDowell 

McPall 

McGrath 

McMillan 

McVicker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Marsh 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Meeds 

Miller 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy, 

Murphy, 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Hara,  HI. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins     ^ 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Poage 

Powell 

Price 

PurceU 

Qule 

Race 

Randall 

Redlin 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bonan 


111. 
N.Y. 


Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Schweiker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 


Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tupper 


Tuten 

Udall 

TTUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Vivian 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Watts 

Weltner 

White,  Tex. 

Whitener 

Widnall 

WUlis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Yates 
Young 
Zablocki 


NOT  VOTING— 51 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Anderson,  111. 

Ayres 

Baring 

Battin 

Bell 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Clancy 

Corbett 

Corman 

Curtis 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dowdy 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 


Findley 

Garmatz 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Goodell 

Griffin 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hardy 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hays 

Hubert 

Herlong 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Hungate 

Ichord 

King,  Calif. 


Laird 

Landrum 

Martin,  Mass. 

Mills 

O'Brien 

Pelly 

Puclnskl 

Roosevelt 

Roudebush 

Schneebell 

Shipley 

Scott 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Toll 

Walker,  Miss. 

Williams 

WUson,  Bob 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Findley  for,  with  Mr.  Garmatz  against. 

Mr.  Baring  for,  with  Mr.  Pelly  against. 

Mr.  Laird  for,  with  Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee, 
against. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  GUbert 
against. 

Mr.  Curtis  for,  with  Mr.  Toll  against. 

Mr.  Adair  for,  with  Mr.  Corbett  against. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana  for,  with  Mr.  Mar- 
tin of  Massachusetts  against. 

Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi  for,  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt  against. 

Mr.  Clancy  for,  with  Mr.  Mills  against. 

Mr.  Roudebush  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert 
against. 

Mr.  Battin  for,  with  Mr.  King  of  California 
against. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  for,  with  Mr.  Hollfleld 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr. 
sin. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
sin. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Hungate  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wlscon- 

Herlong  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 
Abernethy  with  Mr.  Goodell. 
Williams  with  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wlscon- 

Hays  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Gibbons  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

O'Brien  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinolfl. 

Holland  with  Mr.  GrifHn. 

Dowdy  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Scott  with  Mr.  Shipley. 

Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Hardy. 


Roncallo 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Booney,  Pa. 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  300,  nays  82,  not  voting  51, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  13] 


Abbltt 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Bates 
Beckworth 
Bennett 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonner 
Brademas 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
CahiU 
Callan 
Cameron 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Celler 
Chell 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Craley 
Ciilver 
Daddarlo 
D^inlels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 

Downing 
Dulski 

Duncan,  Greg. 
Dwyer 
Dyal 

Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellsworth 
Everett 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Famsley 
Farnum 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Flno 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Praser 

Frellnghuysen 
Prledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Pulton.  Tenn. 


YEAS— 300 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Gialmo 

GiUlgan 

Gonzalez 

Grabowski 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Greigg 

Grider 

Griffiths 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harris 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Huot 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lindsay 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McCIory 

McDade 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

McMillan 

McVicker 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Marsh 

Mathias 

Mat-sunaga 

Matthews 

Meeds 

Miller 

Minish 

Mink 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 


Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Hara,  111. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepoer 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Poage 

Powell 

Price 

Purcell 

Quie 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncalio 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmidhauser 

Schweiker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watts 

Weltner 

White,  Tex. 


Whltener 

Wilson, 

Wyatt 

Whltten 

Charles  H. 

Yates 

Wldnall 

Wolff 

Young 

WUlls 

Wright 

NAYS— 82 

Zablockl 

Ashbrook 

Dowdy 

Minshall 

Baldwin 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Mlze 

Belcher 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Moore 

Berry 

Erlenborn 

Nelsen 

Betts 

Gross 

O'Konskl 

Bolton 

Grover 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Bow 

Gubser 

Passman 

Bray 

Gurney 

Poff 

Brown,  Ohio 

Haley 

Pool 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Hall 

Quillen 

Buchanan 

Halleck 

Reld.  HI. 

Callaway 

Hansen. Idaho 

Reifel 

Cederberg 

Harsha 

Reinecke 

Chamberlain 

Hutchinson 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Clausen. 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Saylor 

DonH. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Skubitz 

Clawson,  Del 

Jonas 

Smith.  Calif. 

Cleveland 

King,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Collier 

Langen 

Talcott 

Colmer 

Latta 

Teague,  Calif. 

Cramer 

Lipscomb 

Utt 

Cunningham 

Long,  La. 

Waggonner 

Curtln 

McCuUoch 

Watklns 

Dague 

Macdonald 

Whalley 

Derwlnskl 

Martin.  Ala. 

White,  Idaho 

Devlne 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Wydler 

Dickinson 

May 

Younger 

Dole 

Michel 

NOT  VOTING- 

-51 

Abernethy 

Flndley 

Laird 

Adair 

Garmatz 

Landrum 

Anderson,  111. 

Gibbons 

Martin,  Mass. 

Ayres 

Gilbert 

Mills 

Baring 

Goodell 

O'Brien 

BatUn 

Griffin 

Pelly 

Bell 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Puclnskl 

Broomfield 

Hardy 

Roosevelt 

Burton,  Utah 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Roudebush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hays 

Schneebell 

Clancy 

Hebert 

Scctt 

Corbett 

Herlong 

Shipley 

Corman 

Holifleld 

Thomson,  Wis 

Cvu-tis 

Holland 

ToU 

Davis,  Wis. 

Hungate 

Walker,  Miss. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Ichord 

Williams 

Evins,  Tenn. 

King.  CaUf. 

Wilson,  Bob 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  Laird  against. 

Mr.  Pelly  for,  with  Mr.  Plndley  against. 

Mr.  Gibbons  for,  with  Mr.  Adair  against. 

Mr.  Corbett  for,  with  Mr.  Clancy  against. 

Mr.  Garmatz  for,  with  Mr.  Curtis  against. 

Mr.  Broomfield  for,  with  Mr.  Walker  of 
Mississippi  against. 

Mr.  O'Brien  for,  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson 
against. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Harvey 
of  Indiana  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Baring  against. 

Mr.  Hungate  for.  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utali 
against. 

Mr.  Gilbert  for.  with  Mr.  Roudebusli 
against. 

Mr.  Toll  for,  with  Mr.  Battln  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Dlinols. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  HoUfield  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Griflan. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Abernethy. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  requested  this  time  so  that  I  may 
ask  the  majority  leader  if  he  can  inform 
us  of  the  schedule  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day  and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  minority 
leader,  it  appears  that  we  may  have  up 
tomorrow,  and  probably  will  have  up  to- 
morrow, the  conference  report  or  some 
other  action  with  respect  to  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  which  un- 
doubtedly will  require  the  presence  of 
Members  and  rollcall  votes. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  if  we  can 
work  it  out  and  get  an  agreement,  we 
might  have  some  temporary  resolution 
of  this  matter  this  evening. 

I  should  like  to  advise  Members  that, 
there  are  a  number  of  bills,  which  I  shall 
not  take  the  time  to  read  now  but  will 
ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  which 
have  been  unanimously  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, which  may  be  called  up  under  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  my  under- 
standing correct  that  the  bills,  which  are 
from  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  are  identical  with  bills 
which  were  passed  in  the  last  session, 
and  were  xmanimously  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice this  year? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. Certainly,  they  were  unanimously 
reported. 

In  addition,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers],  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  may 
call  up  imder  unanimous  consent  tomor- 
row, a  bill  which  was  unanimously  re- 
ported by  his  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  list  of  bills  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
Bills  To  Be  Brought  Up  by  Unanimous  Con- 
sent ON  Wednesday.  February  10,  1965 

(These  bills  were  all  reported  out  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  by 
unanimous  consent.) 
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HH  158  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  permit  the  recovery  by  the 
Government  of  amounts  due  the  Government 
in  the  settlement  of  claims  under  such  act. 

HR  1535-  A  bill  to  amend  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  hazardous  duty  pay  in  certain  cases. 

Bit  1647.  The  Back  Pay  Act  of  1965. 

H.R.  1746.  A  bill  to  define  the  term  "child" 
for  iuinp-sum  payment  purposes  under  the 
CivU  Service  Retirement  Act. 

H  R  1782.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Retired  Fed- 
eral Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  with  re- 
spect to  Government  contributions  for  ex- 
penses  incurred   in   the   administration   of 

such  act. 

H.R.  2594.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  application 
of  certain  annuity  Increase  legislation. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  to  take  up  tomorrow  a  special 
resolution  providing  additional  money 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  is  the 
majority  leader  asking  for  authority  to 
bring  up  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  what  we  are 
talking  about  today.  If  we  do  not  get 
this  done  this  evening — and  we  may  not 
be  able  to  get  to  it  this  evening — we  may 
be  able  to  bring  up  tomorrow  what  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man is  only  asking  permission  to  bring 
up  what  is  the  possibility  of  a  continuing 
resolution  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation? 

Mr.  ALBERT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  That  would 
be  for  tomorrow,  and  the  gentleman  is 
waiting  to  see  whether  we  can  take  ac- 
tion on  it  tonight  or  at  another  time? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Would  the  Speaker  put  the  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  did  the  gentleman  say  It 
would  be  in  order  at  any  time  tomor- 
row, or  does  the  gentleman  mean  from 
noon  on? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Yes.  While  the  House 
is  in  session  tomorrow.  And  may  I  make 
the  further  unanimous-consent  request 
that  it  may  be  in  order  to  bring  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  bill,  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 234,  in  case  it  is  filed? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  you  mean  to  bring 
it  up  this  evening? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  No.  Tomorrow.  In 
case  we  cannot  otherwise  dispose  of  this 
matter  and  we  do  have  the  conference 
report  back  tomorrow.  The  conferees 
are  going  to  meet  tomorrow  morning. 
I  am  only  trying  to  make  it  in  order  for 
the  conferees  to  call  up  the  conference 
report  on  House  Joint  Resolution  234. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts. 
There  are  about  40  Members  going  to 
the  White  House  tonight.  Did  you  in- 
tend to  bring  them  up  by  bus? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  going  to  the 
White  House,  too.  I  think  this  will  be 
disposed  of  before  that. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  What 
if  there  is  a  rollcall?  How  will  they  get 
here? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  do  not  think  there 
will  be  a  rollcall  if  you  get  unanimous- 
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consent   agreement.    You  have  to   get 
unanimous-consent  agreement  first. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  unanimous  consent 
you  are  now  asking  for  goes  to  tomorrow 
and  not  today? 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  I  withdraw  my 
reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  repeat  his  request 
again? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  have  made  one  re- 
quest which  I  believe,  has  been  agreed 
to,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  I  do  not  believe  the 
first  unanimous-consent  request  was 
adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that,  from  the  information  received  by 
the  Chair,  the  first  vmanimous-consent 
request  has  not  been  agreed  to.  Will  the 
gentleman  repeat  his  first  request? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  tomorrow  to  bring  up  a  special 
resolution  providing  fimds  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  would  this 
include  funds  under  Public  Law  480? 

Mr.  ALBERT.    No,  it  would  not. 

Mr.  RYAN.  In  other  words.  It  would 
not  relate  to  the  question  which  was 
before  the  House  yesterday. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  would  not  relate  to 
that  question  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  what  is 
this  bill?  I  thought  it  dealt  with  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  ALBERT.     It  does. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  purpose  of 
this? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  permit  me  to 
state  what  I  understand  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  resolution? 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Yes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  As  I  imder- 
stand  it,  the  resolution  that  would  be 
brought  up  tomorrow  as  a  continuing 
resolution  would  include  a  sum  certain 
for  temporary  financing  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation.  It  would  be  a 
substantially  lesser  amoimt  than  was 
included  in  the  bill  that  we  passed  on 
January  26. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  purpose  of  it 
would  be  for  temporary  operations  only, 
in  other  words,  only  for  a  few  days,  not 
to  exceed  2  or  3  weeks. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  would  be 
just  to  get  over  the  hump. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Until  we  re- 
turn next  week  and  the  conference  could 
resume  its  sitting  and  seek  a  resolution 
of  the  difficulties  they  are  currently  in. 
That  would  be  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
limited  authority. 


Mr.  ALBERT.     That  is  correct. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? The  Chair  hears  none.  Will  the 
gentleman  state  his  second  request? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  sec- 
ond request  is  that  it  may  be  in  order, 
if  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  so  desires,  to  call  up  a 
conference  report,  if  it  is  filed,  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  234. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  yield  fur- 
ther? The  action  we  have  taken  here 
today  does  not  preclude  the  possibility 
of  us  having  brought  up  tonight  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  that  would  give  tem- 
porary financing  to  the  Commodity  Cred- 
it Corporation .     Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  we  are  only  trying  to  take  care  of 
the  different  contingencies  which  face 
us.    That  is  all. 


NATIONAL  HUMANITIES 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  in 
introducing  a  bill  to  establish  a 
National  Humanities  Foundation,  I  am 
joining  over  80  of  my  colleagues  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  concept 
that  the  humanities  and  the  arts  require 
as  much  concern  and  emphasis  as  the 
sciences. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  create  a 
foundation  that  will  foster  increased 
studies  in  the  fields  of  the  humanities 
and  the  arts  and  that  will  support  the 
achievement  of  excellence  as  the  primary 
goal  of  those  studies.  The  National 
Humanities  Foundation  will  be  con- 
cerned with  language  and  literature,  his- 
tory and  philosophy.  It  will  cut  across 
academic  disciplines  and  bring  together 
the  knowledge  of  supposedly  dissimilar 
fields.  For  example,  there  will  be 
studies  of  the  history  of  criticism,  law, 
religion,  and  science.  Study  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  theory  of  the  arts,  the  cre- 
ative and  performing  arts,  and  those  as- 
pects of  the  social  sciences  that  have 
humanistic  content  and  employ  human- 
istic methods. 

This  Nation  has  a  preoccupation  with 
the  material  and  this  preoccupation  has 
led  to  significant  advances  in  science. 
That  new  knowledge  has  led  to  equally 
important  strides  in  technology  and 
industry. 

But,  in  the  area  of  the  humanities,  we 
have  not  kept  pace  with  these  great 
scientific  advances.  Yet,  man  must 
learn  to  master  his  technology,  or  he  will 
be  mastered  by  it. 

Too  long  we  have  ignored  the  enor- 
mous enrichment  to  human  life  of  things 
that  cannot  be  measured  in  feet  or 
pounds.    We  have  given  only  passing 
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thought  to  beauty,  knowledge  for  knowl- 
edge's sake,  imagination  and  inspiration. 
Here  at  the  dawn  of  an  age  of  mech- 
anization and  scientific  advancement  un- 
equaled  in  history,  It  is  beginning  to 
dawn  on  us  that  the  simple  fact  of  hav- 
ing wealth  and  technical  know-how  de- 
mands that  we  have  a  wealth  of  learning 
and  social  know-how  in  order  to  use  our 
material  wherewithal  to  its  maximum. 

The  creation  of  a  National  Humanities 
Foundation  will  take  a  monumental  step 
toward  achieving  the  goal  of  establishing 
the  "mind"  on  an  equal  footing  with 
"matter." 

This  bill  would  specifically  establish  a 
National  Humanities  Foundation  very 
similar  in  concept  and  purpose  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  It  will 
provide  loans  and  grants  for  educating 
and  developing  scholars,  teachers,  and 
artists.  It  will  establish  scholarships, 
graduate  fellowships,  and  grants  for  re- 
search in  the  creative  fields  of  the  hu- 
manities. It  will  foster  and  improve 
library  resources  available  to  students 
and  entire  communities. 

The  Board  of  the  National  Humanities 
Foundation  would  consist  of  20  members 
appointed  for  6-year  terms  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  among  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  in  America.  In  addition,  the 
Board  would  have  as  ex  ofiBclo  members 
the  Foundation  Director,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Council  of  Arts.  This 
Board  will  have  the  authority  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  the  act. 

This  bill  calls  for  an  initial  appropria- 
tion of  $5  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1966 
with  the  Congress  determining  the  ap- 
propriation In  succeeding  years  in  light 
of  the  need.  This  Is  a  very  small  request 
Indeed  when  compared  to  the  one-half 
billion  dollar  authorization  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  often  been  struck 
by  the  absolute  faith  we  seem  to  have  In 
science,  particularly  when  compared 
with  what  little  faith  we  seem  to  place 
in  the  vitality  and  imagination  of  the 
human  mind  and  spirit.  We  are  sur- 
prised to  learn  occasionally  that  science 
does  not  know  something  we  had  as- 
sumed was  thoroughly  studied  years  ago. 
But.  at  the  same  time,  we  are  very  rare- 
ly surprised  at  our  ignorance  about  liv- 
ing peacefully  together  and  utilizing  to 
the  fullest  extent  our  talents  and  the 
opportunities  to  enrich  our  lives. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  scientist.  In  fact, 
I  have  found  that  among  scientists  today 
there  is  growing  concern  that  people  ex- 
pect them  to  know  all  the  answers  when 
scientists  are  more  acutely  aware  than 
others  that  all  the  answers  do  not  lie  In 
their  domain. 

The  scientist  Is  paving  the  way  for 
more  abundant  leisure  time,  for  example. 
But  the  scientist  cannot  tell  us  how  to 
use  that  time  to  best  enrich  ourselves, 
our  families,  the  communities  In  which 
we  live,  or  our  Nation.  That  is  a  prob- 
lem we  face  and  we  must  look  to  the  so- 
cial sciences,  the  humanities,  and  the 
arts  for  the  solution. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  join  with  so  many 
of  my  colleagues  and  with  the  gentleman 


from  Pennsylvania.  Representative  Wil- 
liam S.  MooRHEAD.  who  Introduced 
similar  legislation  in  the  88th  Congress  as 
well  as  in  this  one.  I  believe  they  would 
all  agree  with  an  educator  from  my  dis- 
trict. Dean  Ralph  Thompson,  of  Western 
Washington  State  College,  that  an  edu- 
cated man  is  not  so  much  a  man  who 
"knows."  Rather,  "he  is  a  man  who 
learns." 

There  is  much  to  learn  and  the  Na- 
tional Humanities  Foundation  will  help 
us  begin  the  work. 


LAND  ACQUISITION  POLICY 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Real  Property 
Acquisition  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  published  a  report  entitled 
"Study  of  Compensation  and  Assistance 
for  Persons  Affected  by  Real  Property  Ac- 
quisition in  Federal  and  Federally  As- 
sisted Programs."  This  report,  or  study, 
is  justifiably  critical  of  the  land  acquisi- 
tion policies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  I  am  in  agreement  with  this 
criticism  and  believe  the  report  did  not 
emphasize  enough  the  harm  that  is  be- 
ing done  by  reason  of  the  present  land 
acquisition  policies  of  the  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers.  In  particular,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  present  policy  of  ne- 
gotiating for  a  price  below  corps  ap- 
proved appraisal  prices  is  creating  a  gen- 
eral distrust  for  the  Federal  Government 
and  is  casting  a  cloud  over  the  integrity 
of  the  Government  in  those  areas  where 
tlie  Government  Is  Involved  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  land.  To  compound  the  of- 
fense, the  Government  absolutely  re- 
fuses to  tell  the  "forced"  seller  the  ap- 
praisal they  have  arrived  at.  This  Is 
what  happens  under  this  ill-advised  pol- 
icy: After  the  completion  of  the  trans- 
action the  seller  is  suspicious  for  he  will 
always  be  left  with  the  thought  that  per- 
haps he  could  have  gotten  more  or  that 
probably  the  appraisal  was  higher  than 
that  which  he  received.  He  has  been 
forced  to  deal  at  arms  length  with  a 
buyer  who  he  considers  all  powerful  and 
too  big  to  buck. 

The  report  to  which  I  referred  points 
out  that  the  U.S.  Army  in  72  percent  of 
the  Instances  Involved  over  a  period  of 
3  years  made  initial  offers  which  were 
less  than  the  agency's  approved  apprais- 
als and  actually  bought  the  land  for  less 
than  the  approved  appraisal  in  23  per- 
cent of  the  Instances.  Then,  too.  we 
mvist  consider  that  under  this  negotia- 
tion policy  the  person  who  deserves  most 
to  be  protected  Is  the  person  who  Is  the 
first  victim  of  the  system.  The  unedu- 
cated, those  inexperienced  in  business, 
the  old  and  the  weary,  the  timid  and  the 
reticent — all  of  whom  deserve  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  and  the  workings  of 
the  law — these  are  the  real  victims  for 
they  are  the  first  to  say.  "Yes,  I  will  take 
your  offer"  and  with  them  there  is  very 
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little,  If  any,  negotiation.  But  If  we 
could  forget  this  group — and  we  can- 
not— the  policy  Is  still  one  which  Is  un- 
satisfactory to  the  citizen  and  the  Gov- 
ermnent  alike.  The  citizen  has  a  basic 
desire  to  trust  his  Government  and  its 
processes.  He  wants  to  do  this.  But 
what  we  have  been  doing  wears  thin  in 
a  hurry  and  that  cloud  of  doubt  and  sus- 
picion forms  quickly.  The  transaction 
is  necessary  if  we  are  to  continue  our 
progressive  ways,  but  this  does  not  mean 
we  should  not  exhaust  every  possible 
means  to  protect  his  rights  and  to  gain 
his  confidence.  Every  citizen  deserves 
to  be  treated  with  dignity  and  deserves 
to  deal  with  the  Government  in  an  at- 
mosphere which  is  conducive  to  the  pro- 
motion of  mutual  trust.  It  seems  to  me 
that  eveiy  property  owner  should  be  en- 
titled to  know  and  should  be  entitled  to 
reasonable  information  concerning  a 
governmental  agency's  opinion  of  the 
value  of  his  property.  He  should  be  en- 
titled to  receive  an  offer  for  his  property 
at  the  full  amount  of  the  agency's  ap- 
proved appraisal.  Any  other  policy 
penalizes  the  uninformed  owner,  and  it 
makes  the  amount  of  compensation  he 
receives  dependent  upon  the  aggressive- 
ness of  the  owner  rather  than  on  the 
values  of  the  property. 

My  files  are  replete  with  complaints 
from  citizens  who  feel  they  have  been 
cheated  by  the  Government.  It  is  true 
they  can  always  resort  to  the  courts 
but  most  of  these  people  do  not  have  the 
means  nor  do  they  have  the  desire  to  be- 
come embroiled  in  a  legal  battle  with 
their  Government.  Nor  should  they 
have  to  do  this.  I  am  asking  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  review  this  policy,  and 
I  am  suggesting  that  a  fairer  and  more 
equitable  policy  be  adopted.  Should 
this  fail.  I  am  prepared  to  offer  and  push 
for  the  passage  of  legislation  which  will 
clearly  define  the  Intent  of  Congress  in 
this  regard.  Such  legislation  would 
prohibit  current  practices  and  call  for  a 
return  to  a  reasonable  and  respected 
policy. 


MEMORIAL    TO    THE     LATE    GEN. 
JOHN  J.  PERSHING 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
discuss  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  me- 
morial to  the  late  Gen.  John  J.  Per- 
shing, concerning  which  I  have  Intro- 
duced a  bill.  H.R.  17. 

General  Pershing,  who  was  born  and 
reared  in  the  community  of  Laclede,  Mo., 
in  my  congressional  district.  Is  in  the 
very  first  rank  of  great  military  leaders 
who  have  served  the  United  States  In 
hours  of  peril.  It  seems  to  me  there 
should  be  little  argument  as  to  thel  ap- 
propriateness of  a  memorial  honoring 
General  Pershing  and  testifying  as  to 
the  achievements  and  the  sacrifices  of 
the  men  who  served  under  him.  I  do  not 
think  there  should  be  any  dispute  about 
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General  Pershing's  right  to  be  memorial- 
ized in  our  Nation's  Capital,  which 
already  is  the  site  of  memorials  to  many 
lesser  figures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject  of  the  Per- 
shing Memorial  has  been  before  the  Con- 
gress for  15  years.  The  Honorable 
Charles  Potter,  then  a  Senator  from 
Michigan,  introduced  In  the  84th  Con- 
gress Senate  Joint  Resolution  95  direct- 
ing the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission  to  prepare  plans  for  a  me- 
morial and  submit  them  to  Congress. 
The  plans  were  duly  submitted  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Fine  Arts  Commission,  Na- 
tional Parks  Commission,  the  District 
Government,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

S.  3901,  in  the  86th  Congress,  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  August  31,  1960, 
and  referred  to  the  House  on  the  same 
date,  but  an  early  adjourrunent  of  Con- 
gress prevented  a  completed  action. 

I  introduced  bills  in  the  succeeding 
Congresses  providing  authority  to  go 
forward  with  the  erection  of  the  me- 
morial as  planned.  No  action  on  any 
of  these  bills  was  taken. 

Other  Members  of  the  House  have  ex- 
pressed an  interest.  Among  them  has 
been  Navy  Capt.  James  E.  Van  Zandt, 
formerly  a  distinguished  Member  of  the 
House  from  Pennsylvania — House  Joint 
Resolution  527.  84th  Congress. 

Presently,  Captain  Van  Zandt  Is 
chairman  of  the  national  legislative 
committee  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  Copies  of  two  resolutions,  passed 
by  the  last  two  national  conventions  of 
that  great  organization  follow : 
Resolution  No.  225 

(Resolution  adopted  at  the  64th  National 
Convention  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  held  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  in  August  1963) 

Whereas  the  national  organization  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  V^^ars  of  the  United 
States  In  conjunction  with  the  department 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  Is  on  record  as  endorsing  a  memo- 
rial to  the  late  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  of  World  War 
I;  namely,  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  and  to 
those  brave  men  who  served  under  him;  and 

Whereas  a  site  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  been  selected  and  dedicated  for  said 
memorial;  and 

Whereas  plans  have  been  approved  by  the 
Pine  Arts  Commission  as  to  the  style  and 
nature  of  said  memorial  and  all  that  remains 
for  the  completion  of  this  fitting  project  is 
the  passage  of  an  enactment  clause  and 
appropriation  by  the  Congress;  now,  there- 
lore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  64th  national  convention 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  That  we  mandate  and  urge  our  Na- 
tional Officers  to  exert  efforts  to  the  end  that 
Congress  shall  bring  to  completion  the  me- 
morial to  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
AJJJ. 
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Resolution  No.  209 
(Resolution  adopted   at  the  65th  National 
Convention   of   the   Veterans   of    Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  held  at  Cleve- 
land. Ohio.  In  August  1964) 

Whereas  there  has  been  dedicated  and  set 
apart  the  area  of  the  plot  of  land  situated 
across  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW..  from  th© 
Wlllard  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C..  for  the 
Pershing  Memorial:  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  6Sth  national  convention 
°f  the   Veterans   of  Foreign   Wars   of  thM 


United  States,  That  we  urge  the  District  of 
Col\imbia  Commissioners  to  urge  Congress 
to  appropriate  sufBcient  funds  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Pershing  Memorial  on  the  plot 
opposite  the  Wlllard  Hotel  on  15th  Street 
NW.,  and  that  prompt  action  be  taken  so 
that  the  Pershing  Memorial  will  be  erected 
and  In  place  as  early  as  possible. 

It  is  respectfully  urged  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  take 
action  in  this  session  on  this  Important 
legislation. 


OFFICE  OP  CONSUMERS 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr .  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  establish  an 
Office  of  Consumers.  This  bill  is  simul- 
taneously being  Introduced  in  the  other 
body  by  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  of 
Michigan.  He  is  joined  by  17  other  Sen- 
ators. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  legislation 
Is  to  provide,  in  the  structure  of  the 
Federal  Grovemment.  long-needed  rep- 
resentation of  the  American  people  in 
their  role  as  consumers.  Existing  Gov- 
ernment departments,  with  few  excep- 
tions, represent  the  people  In  their  ca- 
pacity as  producers.  The  citizen  Is 
represented  within  the  Federal  complex 
as  a  worker,  or  as  a  farmer,  or  as  a 
businessman,  as  a  taxpayer  and  as  a 
recipient  of  various  welfare  programs. 
Yet  for  far  too  long,  the  American  con- 
simaer  has  been  the  forgotten  man  In 
the  organization  of  Grovemment  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

We  must,  of  course,  acknowledge  the 
fine  work  of  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  President  on  con- 
sumer affairs.  She  has  become  the  ma- 
jor Government  spokesman  for  the  con- 
sumer, and  her  efforts  have  been  re- 
maifcible. 

There  are  also,  at  present,  many  Fed- 
eral programs  designed  to  protect  and 
promote  the  interest  of  the  American 
consumer.  Indeed,  this  goal  was  one  of 
the  basic  reasons  why  Congress  estab- 
lished the  regulatory  agencies.  How- 
ever, the  representation  of  consumers 
has  now  become  so  fragmented  among 
the  many  departments  and  agencies  that 
authority  is  difficult  to  locate,  and  power 
almost  impossible  to  exercise.  Programs 
dealing  with  consumer  protection  have 
to  be  brought  under  one  roof  If  they  are 
to  be  effective. 

We  are  all  aware  that  major  economic 
decisions  are  made  through  the  inter- 
play of  highly  organized,  well  financed 
private  Interest  groups.  Representatives 
of  business,  labor,  agriculture,  and  other 
groups  are  organized  Into  powerful  lob- 
bies with  Influence  that  cannot  be  Ig- 
nored by  the  Federal  Government  in  Its 
formulation  of  economic  policy.  But 
what  of  the  vast  consumer  public? 
Where  is  Its  influence?  Everybody  talks 
about  the  consumer,  but  who  really  rep- 
resents him? 


There  are.  of  course,  many  fine  private 
organizations  that  seek  to  promote  the 
Interests  of  consimiers.  But  these  or- 
ganizations are  handicapped  by  the  lack 
of  any  single  Government  agency  to 
process  their  needs  and  demands.  Be- 
yond this,  however,  private  organizations 
have  a  difficult  time  mobilizing  their 
constituencies.  We  are  all  consimiers, 
but  we  tend  to  identify  ourselves  more  di- 
rectly with  our  vocation.  As  consiuners, 
we  operate  independently;  for  taste  and 
choice,  we  tell  ourselves,  is  what  distin- 
guishes one  from  another.  In  our  roles 
as  farmers,  manufacturers,  distributors, 
and  employees,  however,  experience  has 
taught  us  that  group  action  Is  essential 
to  achieve  desired  economic  and  political 
goals.  It  is  much  harder  for  consumers 
to  arrive  at  a  common  Interest  beyond 
trying  to  get  greatest  satisfaction  for 
expenditure. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  there  are  Is- 
sues which  should  unite  us  as  consumers. 
We  should  be  united  by  Inadequate  In- 
formation about  goods  and  services.  We 
should  be  united  by  misleading  adver- 
tisements, by  evidence  of  short  weighting 
in  food  packaging.  We  should  be  united 
by  price  Increases  which  have  not  taken 
Into  account  the  needs  and  resources  of 
the  consimaer  public.  We  should  be 
united  when  regulatory  agencies  origi- 
nally established  to  protect  the  constmier 
spend  too  much  of  their  time  adjudicat- 
ing conflicting  claims  by  rival  producers. 
This  situation  is  not  entirely  the  fault  of 
the  regulatory  agencies.  Their  agenda  is 
often  overburdened.  And  without  any 
forceful  presentation  of  the  consumer 
position,  the  public  interest  quickly  be- 
comes a  subject  for  rhetoric  rather  than 
representation. 

We  all  too  easily  assume  that  our  con- 
sumer Interests  will  somehow  be  pro- 
tected by  the  invisible  hand  of  competi- 
tion or  the  tug  of  war  between  organized 
producer  and  distributor  groups.  But  it 
is  increasingly  clear  that  this  is  not  the 
case. 

Legislation  must  be  provided,  there- 
fore, to  help  consumers  help  themselves. 
The  goal  is  not  to  create  an  agency  to  tell 
the  people  what  they  want.  It  is  to  give 
the  people  an  opportunity  to  tell  us  what 
they  want. 

An  Office  of  Consumers  would  serve 
as  a  central  clearinghouse  for  complaints 
from  consumers  who  presently  are  baflBed 
by  not  knowing  where  to  turn.  Cen- 
tralization of  existing  programs  will  help 
relieve  such  confusion.  For  example, 
one  of  the  central  problems  of  consumer 
protection  is  insuring  effective  enforce- 
ment of  existing  law.  Consumers  often 
are  unaware  of  what  protection  Is  al- 
ready available  under  present  legislation, 
hence  litigation  that  is  justified  is  often 
never  Initiated.  An  Office  of  Consumers 
would  seek  to  Inform  the  people  of  their 
rights  and  give  them  direction  and  ad- 
vice for  the  prosecution  of  their  needs 
and  grievances. 

The  Office  would  also  be  empowered 
to  provide  a  consumer  Information  serv- 
ice similar  to  those  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  intended  to 
aid  farmers  and  businessmen  in  Invest- 
ment and  purchasing  decisions. 
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Yet  another  function  of  the  Office 
would  be  consultation  in  the  formulation 
of  legislation.  In  this  sense.  Congress 
itself  would  be  among  the  chief  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  new  Office.  Time  and 
again,  in  considering  legislation.  Con- 
gress needs  an  evaluation  of  that  legis- 
lation's effect  upon  consumers.  And 
after  the  legislation  has  been  passed. 
Congress  needs  to  know  whether  the  ends 
sought  for  have  been  achieved,  or 
whether  further  action  is  necessary.  The 
Office  would  also  be  empowered  to  com- 
municate consumer  interests  to  the 
President  prior  to  the  formulation  of  the 
budget. 

Increasingly,  the  citizen's  role  as  a 
consumer  is  matching  the  importance  of 
his  role  as  producer.  Last  year,  consum- 
er purchases  amounted  to  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  our  gross  national  product.  It 
is  time  we  acknowledged  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  within  our  econ- 
omy since  we  took  it  for  granted  that 
consumer  needs  an  rights  were  automat- 
ically protected  by  market  competition. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  organizational 
revolution  wherein  men  express  them- 
selves through  interest  groups  with 
power,  influence,  and  access  to  centers 
of  decisionmaking.  No  such  representa- 
tion is  available  to  the  American  con- 
sumer. Too  long  he  has  been  a  victim  of 
economic  factors  beyond  his  control.  It 
is  time  that  such  victimization  cease  and 
that  Congress  make  provisions  for  effec- 
tive consumer  representation  in  the 
structure  of  the  Federal  Government.  In 
my  judgment  establishment  of  an  Office 
of  Consumers  is  long  overdue  and  should 
occupy  the  highest  priority  on  our  legis- 
lative agenda. 


HORTON  BILL  TO  END  POST  OFFICE 
WORK  MEASUREMENT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  today  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  measuring  devices  to  measure  the 
work  of  an  individual  employee  in  the 
postal  service.  This  legislative  proposal 
parallels  a  measure  I  sponsored  in  the 
88th  Congress. 

Call  it  what  you  will — work  measure- 
ment system,  guidelines,  and  so  forth — 
the  measuring  program  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  works  against  postal  em- 
ployee morale  and  threatens  Initiative  In 
the  ranks  of  tens  of  thousands  of  dedi- 
cated postal  clerks. 

For  a  long  time,  I  have  hoped  that  the 
Post  Office  would  eliminate  this  demor- 
alizing system  as  the  result  of  adminis- 
trative action.  To  that  end,  I  have  urged 
the  Postmaster  Greneral  on  numerous  oc- 
casions, but  to  no  avail. 

Therefore,  I  feel  it  Is  again  necessary 
for  me  to  join  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
pressing  for  legislative  action  that  will 
forbid  further  use  of  Individual  work 
measurements  in  the  postal  service 
where  their  effect  impairs  efficient  and 
economical  operation. 


On  various  inspection  visits  of  the  post 
offices  which  serve  my  home  community 
of  Rochester.  N.Y.,  I  have  seen  firsthand 
the  undesirable  effects  of  the  work 
measurement  program.  Time  and  again, 
career  postal  workers  have  documented 
for  me  the  problems  brought  about  by  a 
system  that  sacrifices  accuracy  for 
speed. 

Postal  clerks  are  subjected  to  con- 
stant tension  throughout  their  work  day. 
Using  arbitrary  standards  that  fail  to 
accommodate  variation  resulting  from 
mail  thickness  and  packing  practices,  the 
work  measurement  system  often  imposes 
an  impossible  goal  for  postal  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  employees  of  this 
Nation's  postal  service  rank  with  our  mil- 
itary in  their  desire  to  assure  the  sound 
future  of  America.  I  think  it  flies  in  the 
face  of  that  dedication  to  subject  them 
to  harsh  restrictions  in  their  day-to-day 
performance. 

Certainly,  efficiency  is  necessary  in  the 
operation  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
No  group  more  than  the  postal  clerks 
of  America  realize  this  and  seek  to  up- 
grade it  at  every  step.  So,  let  us  look 
for  standards  and  systems  that  place 
more  credit  on  the  ability  and  loyalty 
of  the  postal  workers  for  it  is  there  we 
will  find  the  most  efficient  future  for  mail 
movement  in  this  country. 


IMMIGRATION  HEARINGS 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 27  of  this  year  I  announced  that 
hearings  on  immigration  legislation 
would  start  on  February  16,  1965.  That 
announcement  was  made  after  I  had 
discussed  the  date  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Chairman  Celler, 
and  he  expressed  no  objection  to  that 
date. 

Since  that  amiouncement,  Chairman 
Celler  has  scheduled  hearings  before 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee  on  presi- 
dential inability,  which  causes  a  con- 
flict with  the  date  I  had  previously  an- 
nounced for  the  start  of  immigration 
hearings.  It  now  appears  those  hear- 
ings by  the  full  Judiciary  Committee  will 
continue  through  the  week  of  February 
15.  In  view  of  this  development,  hear- 
ings on  immigration  legislation  will  be 
delayed  imtil  hearings  are  completed  on 
presidential  inability.  A  definite  date 
will  be  announced  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances permit. 


ARE  200,000  DOCTORS  WRONG? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  returned 
this  week  from  a  meeting  of  the  house  of 


delegates  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation at  which  AMA  president,  Dr 
Donovan  F.  Ward,  made  a  stirring 
enunciation  of  principles  which  every 
American  should  read. 

Dr.  Ward  asks  the  question:  "Are 
200,000  doctors  wrong?"  And  he  answers: 
They  certainly  are — in  assuming  that  the 
truth  spoken  to  the  people  would  over- 
come falsehoods. 

Dr.  Ward  points  out  that  only  in  the 
world  of  pressure  politics  and  propa- 
ganda, where  election  votes  are  the  coin 
of  the  realm,  is  the  truth  what  you  can 
make  people  believe  and  hope  it  is— a 
fact  highlighted  by  the  recent  Gallup 
poll  finding  that  77  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  an  erroneous  concep- 
tion of  the  administration's  so-called 
medicare  bill.  I  commend  Dr.  Ward's 
remarks  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  House: 

Are  200,000  Doctors  Wrong? 
(By  Donovan  F.  Ward,  M.D.,  president  of  the 

American  Medical  Association,  delivered  at 

the  special   convention   of   the  American 

Medical   Association   House   of   Delegates, 

Pick-Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  February  6, 

1965) 

Are  200,000  doctors  wrong? 

I  put  the  question,  first,  to  the  members 
of  this  house:  Is  it  possible  for  an  entire 
profession  of  dedicated  men  and  women — en- 
gaged in  all  the  arts,  the  sciences  and  the 
practices  of  merciful  healing — to  be  so  nearly 
of  one  mind  about  a  matter  affecting  human 
health — and,  at  the  same  time,  be  wrong? 

Is  it  possible,  my  colleagues  in  medicine, 
for  us  to  go  forth  every  day  among  190  mil- 
lion Americans;  to  be  with  them  in  our  of- 
flees,  in  their  homes,  In  hospitals  and  clin- 
ics; to  be  with  them  at  birth  and  death 
and  the  most  critical  moments  of  their 
lives — Is  it  possible  for  all  of  us  to  be  so 
close  to  all  of  them,  all  the  time,  in  all  these 
places — and  still  te  wrong? 

My  answer — and  do  not  be  shocked— is 
"Yes,"  we  have  been  wrong. 

Oh.  no — not  wrong  In  our  assessment  of 
the  King-Anderson  bill  which  has  so  shame- 
fully been  misnamed  "medicare" — not  at  all 
wrong  in  our  steadfast  opposition  to  this 
measure,  nor  In  our  exposing  of  it,  page  by 
page,  for  the  cruel  hoax  that  It  is.  No.  in 
our  opposition  to  this  political  creation 
called  medicare — which  has  no  medical  care 
In  It — we  doctors  have  been  professionally 
Justified  and  morally  right.  Therefore,  we 
will  continue — and,  in  the  time  that  remains 
for  truth  to  take  hold — we  will  intensify 
our  efforts  to  advise  the  American  people,  yet 
again,  that  medicare  Is  a  lure — not  a  cure— 
for  the  problems  of  the  aged,  and  that  a 
genuine  medical  program  Is  available. 

But  I  did  say  we  doctors  have  been  wrong 
about  something.  In  one  important  aspect 
of  this  crucial  struggle  which  now  ap- 
proaches a  climax  in  Congress,  we  made  an 
erroneous  assumption.  We  assumed,  wrong- 
ly it  appears,  that  the  truth — spoken  to  the 
people — would  overcome  the  lie  in  short 
order. 

We  made  this  assumption  becatise  that  Is 
what  happens  in  the  world  of  science  and 
medicine.  When  the  truth  about  a  disease 
appears  in  the  laboratory  and  Is  proved  In 
clinical  tests,  that  is  the  end  of  error.  Among 
doctors  and  scientists,  the  known  truth 
stands  on  its  own;  it  needs  no  special  plead- 
ing because  the  opposition  simply  drops 
away.  In  the  world  of  medicine,  the  only 
ones  who  seek  to  gain  from  lies  are  quacks— 
and  the  American  Medical  Association  ha* 
its  ways  of  dealing  with  them,  and  of  warn- 
ing the  public  away.  But,  In  that  other 
world  of  pressure  politics  and  propaganda— 
where  election  votes  are  the  coin  of  the 
realm,  and  where  the  truth  Is  what  you  can 
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make  people  believe  and  hope  it  Is— in  that 
^Id,  we  doctors  had  something  to  learn, 
and  we  have  learned  it. 

We  have  learned  It  the  hard  way— and 
late   but,  hopefully,  not  too  late. 

We  have  learned  that  a  false  promise,  If 
It  Is  eiven  a  fancy  name,  can  be  kept  alive 
vear  after  year— in  spite  of  the  truth— If 
drummed  and  promoted  constantly  among 
the  people. 

Year  after  year,  we  have  seen  a  piece  of 
nolitical  quackery  called  medicare  die  In 
Congress,  Its  promoters  defeated  by  the 
sound  Judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  House 
Wavs  and  Means  Committee  and  by  lack  of 
support  in  our  National  Legislature.  After 
each  of  those  beatings,  we  thought  medicare 
would  not  dare  show  its  false  face  again.  We 
were  wrong — it  came  back  during  the  next 
election. 

In  1960,  solidly  supported  by  the  doctors  of 
this  country.  Congress  passed  the  Kerr-Mills 
law,  granting  Federal  funds  to  the  States  to 
expand  their  medical  assistance  to  the  aged 
programs  and  to  develop  new  ones.  This 
law  made  it  quite  possible  for  every  State  to 
offer  to  its  needy  elderly  citizens  substantial 
medical  and  hospital  benefits — far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  shallow  benefits  of  medicare. 
Now,  certainly,  we  doctors  thought — the 
drums  for  government  medicine  will  no 
longer  boom  the  name  of  medicare  into  the 
ears  of  the  elderly.  Again,  we  were  wrong. 
The  drumbeatlng  for  medicare  grew  even 
louder,  drowning  out  the  word  about  Kerr- 
Mills,  diverting  the  attention  of  those  who 
need  its  benefits  from  the  fact  they  are 
available  increasingly  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

In  the  meantime,  we  doctors — on  those  oc- 
casions and  through  those  chaiuiels  which 
have  grudgingly  been  made  available  to  us — 
have  gone  before  our  patients,  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  tried  to  tell  them  the  truth 
about  medicare. 

We  have  called  it  a  deception,  and  publicly 
proved  it,  itemizing  these  as  the  reasons: 

Medicare  would  cover  only  a  miserly  frac- 
tion of  the  total  medical  costs  of  someone 
who  is  really  sick.  It  would  provide  only 
imiited  hospital  benefits  and  some  nursing 
home  care  in  some  nursing  homes.  For  hos- 
pital outpatients,  it  would  cover  certain 
diagnostic  tests,  after  the  patient  himself 
had  paid  the  first  $20.  That  is  all.  We  have 
repeated— that  Is  all  there  is  to  medicare. 
That  is  all. 

The  patient  pays  the  entire  cost  of  every- 
thing else. 

Doctors  and  surgical  care  would  not  be 
provided  by  medicare.  Necessary  private 
nurses  would  not  be  provided.  Drugs  out- 
side the  hospital  are  not  provided,  and  are 
even  limited  within  the  hospital.  The  pa- 
tient pays  for  these  things.  That  Is  medi- 
care— a  bed,  and  the  sound  of  drums.  When 
the  bed  time  runs  out,  the  Government 
runs  out. 

We  doctors  have  charged — not  only  that 
medicare  is  a  deception,  but  it  is  also  a 
danger — and  we  have  itemized  our  reasons : 

It  would  impose  Federal  controls  upon  our 
hospitals,  adding  to  their  costs  and  burdens 
of  administration,  determining  admissions 
and  discharges  of  patients;  and  setting  budg- 
etary standards  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  sickness.  We  know  who  suffers  when 
a  budget  replaces  medical  Judgment — our  pa- 
tients. 

Medicare  w-ould  endanger  the  relationship 
between  the  patient  and  his  doctor  by 
denying  the  doctor  his  full  range  of  choices 
In  treatment  and  also  by  Institutionalizing 
that  which  is  private. 

And  another  danger — to  the  social  security 
system  Itself — the  economic  protection  for 
millions  of  Americans  over  65.  Raising  social 
security  taxes  to  cover  the  enormous  and 
unpredictable  costs  of  hospitalization  for 
millions  must  certainly  endanger  the  entire 
system. 


And  medicare  also  poses  a  serlou£  danger 
to  our  healthy  and  rapidly  growing  system 
of  private  voluntary  insurance  plans  which 
already  cover  more  than  60  percent  of  all 
Americans  over  65 — providing  doctor  and 
medical  benefits  If  they  choose,  as  well  as 
hospitalization. 

All  of  these  things  we  have  cited  to  the 
American  people  to  support  our  contention 
that  the  King-Anderson  medicare  scheme  is 
a  deception  and  a  danger.  We  know  that 
those  who  heard  our  arguments  gave  us  heed. 
In  October  of  last  year,  we  noted  that  the 
Gallup  public  opinion  polls  had  shown  a 
steady  decline  in  public  support  for  medicare, 
dropping  from  a  majority  of  67  percent  In 
favor  of  social  security  medicare  In  1961 
down  to  minority  44  percent  during  the  elec- 
tion campaign  that  sent  the  present  Congress 
to  Washington. 

In  analyzing  the  results  of  the  election  and 
discussing  the  so-called  mandate  now  claimed 
by  the  administration,  another  outstanding 
opinion-poll  publisher,  Samuel  Lubell,  made 
an  exception  of  medicare  from  any  such 
mandate.  He  said — and  I  quote:  "My  in- 
terviews •  •  •  showed  that  details  of  the 
administration's  proposal  are  not  understood 
and  that  the  opposition  of  voters  rises  when 
they  learn  how  limited  is  the  assistance  that 
would  be  provided  and  what  It  would  cost  In 
tax  Increases." 

So,  we  were  right  when  we  stated  that 
the  more  people  know  the  facts  about  medi- 
care, the  less  they  want  it. 

But  we  were  wrong  in  our  belief  that  the 
truth  about  medicare  would  spread  rapidly 
enough  to  overcome  the  lie.  We  learned 
about  the  error  In  our  assumption  on  the 
very  day  the  new  Congress  met  In  Wash- 
ington to  receive  as  a  first  order  of  business 
the  special  White  House  message  calling  for 
the  enactment  of  medicare.  For  on  that 
very  day,  January  4,  1965,  the  latest  Gallup 
public  opinion  poll  on  medicare  was  pub- 
lished. We  read  It  with  shock  and  amaze- 
ment. 

On  the  very  day  the  administration  rushed 
to  the  new  Congress  with  Its  mandate  and — 
in  the  name  of  the  people — demanded  the 
enactment  of  medicare  as  the  first  order  of 
business — on  that  very  day  the  Gallup  poll 
revealed  that  77  percent  of  the  American 
public  were  mistaken  In  their  understanding 
of  what  medicare  Is,  or  they  Just  did  not 
know. 

I  win  quote  from  this  amazing  finding  of 
the  Gallup  poll:  "4  persons  in  10  (40  percent) 
are  mistaken  in  thinking  that  this  program 
would  cover  the  fees  of  doctors,  surgeons,  and 
dentists.  Another  37  percent  say  they  don't 
know,  leaving  only  23  percent  who  are  cor- 
rect In  saying  the  program  would  not  pay 
for  these  services — many  people  were  unable 
to  express  an  opinion  on  this  question  of 
whether  the  program  would  pay  for  all  hos- 
pital or  nursing  bills." 

I  now  ask  this  house  of  delegates  another 
question — and  I  pray  this  same  question  will 
be  put  Just  as  clearly  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Washington.  Can  anyone 
honestly  claim  there  Is  a  mandate  for  medi- 
care from  the  American  people,  when  77  per- 
cent of  the  people — three  out  of  four — have 
a  tragically  mistaken  understanding  of  Its 
provisions,  or  honestly  admit  they  do  not 
know? 

Are  200,000  doctors  wrong  In  urging  Con- 
gress to  pause  in  the  headlong  rush  to  exer- 
cise a  mandate  that  does  not  exist? 

Can  we  be  wrong  In  urging  the  many  new 
Members  of  Congress,  whose  votes  are  al- 
ready being  counted  on  to  swing  the  balance 
In  favor  of  medicare — In  urging  them  to  first 
study  the  reasons  why  medicare  has  been  de- 
feated time  and  time  again  In  prevloxis  Con- 
gresses? To  do  this  before  they  begin  their 
congressional  careers  with  a  vote  they  will 
live  to  regret,  and  will  regret  all  the  more 
because  It  would  establish  a  permanent  sys- 


tem they  can  never  repeal,  supported  by  a 
crushing  tax  that  can  only  go  up,  and  up. 
Are  200,000  doctors  wrong  In  \u"glng  the 
Congress  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
one  measure  now  before  It  that  offers  gen- 
uine medical  and  hospital  benefits  to  the 
needy  aged?  This  is  a  bill  authored  neither 
by  the  Republican  Party  nor  the  Democratic 
Party.  It  Is  a  bill  with  bipartisan  parent- 
age— the  Herlong-Curtls  eldercare  bill,  HR. 
3727.  We  urge  Congress  to  compare,  and 
the  people  to  compare  this  bill  with  Its  gen- 
tiine  benefits  and  realistic  financing — and 
with  its  provision  allowing  for  administering 
a  health  program  through  health  agencies 
of  the  States — to  compare  It  feature  by 
feature  with  medicare. 

If  the  drums  can  be  stilled  long  enough  to 
make  this  comparison.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  Herlong-Curtls  eldercare  bill  can  cover 
not  only  the  cost  of  hospital  care  and  nurs- 
ing homes  for  the  aged,  but  also  payment  of 
physicians  and  surgical  and  drug  costs  which 
medicare  would  not  do. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  Herlong-Curtls 
eldercare  program  will  be  financed  by  Fed- 
eral-State matching  funds,  expanding  and 
strengthening  the  established  Kerr-Mills  law. 
It  takes  Into  account  the  fact  that  nearly 
two-thirds  of  our  elderly  have  already  pro- 
tected themselves  against  illness  by  private 
Insurance  policies — that  old  people  do  not 
want  to  become  an  added  tax  burden  on  their 
own  children.  But,  medicare  would  bring 
Into  existence  an  enormous  permanent 
mechanism  Imposing  heavy  additional  taxes 
on  all  working  people  for  all  the  years  of 
their  working  lives  so  that  everybody — the 
well-off  as  well  as  the  poor,  the  proud  as  well 
as  the  humble,  the  cheaters  as  well  as  the 
deserving — would  be  taken  Into  a  compulsory 
Government  system. 

Are  200,000  doctors  wrong  in  asking  that 
careful  study  be  given  to  the  Kerlong-Curtls 
eldercare  bill,  the  only  medical  aid  for  the 
aged  measure  now  before  Congress  that  was 
drawn  up  In  consultation  with  the  medical 
profession? 

We  have  heard  wide  praise  for  the  elder- 
care bill.  But,  we  have  also  heard  some 
say  It  has  come  too  lat«.  Too  late  for  what? 
Too  late  for  a  legislative  priority  list?  Cer- 
tainly, It  Is  never  too  late  to  pass  good  legis- 
lation and  defeat  bad  legislation.  The  one 
thing  in  this  historic  decision — the  only 
thing — that  may  truly  come  too  late.  Is 
regret. 

Are  the  senior  citizens  of  America  dying 
by  the  millions,  neglected  and  unattended, 
because  a  thing  called  medicare  is  not  on  the 
books  at  this  moment? 

Is  an  epidemic  of  disease  threatening  to 
wipe  out  this  entire  population?  Are  we  in 
a  national  emergency  of  any  kind? 

If  this  were  the  case,  would  not  the  doc- 
tors of  America  be  the  first  to  urge  action — 
regardless  of  cost — at  once?  _,. 

But  this  is  not  the  time  of  any  such  emer- 
gency. This  Is  a  time  for  deep  and  careful 
deliberation. 

The  future  health  of  the  entire  American 
people — including  the  elderly — is  at  stake. 

Are  200,000  doctors  wrong  In  pointing  out 
that  our  senior  citizens  should  have  a  health 
program  that  does  not  turn  its  back  upon 
the  views  of  private  medicine?  Can  the  ob- 
jections of  the  doctors  be  considered  an  asset 
In  drawing  up  a  national  health  care  pro- 
gram? 

Are  200,000  doctors  wrong  when  they  In- 
sist that  the  American  people  do  not  have 
clamped  down  upon  them,  and  upon  their 
children,  an  irrevocable  Government  health 
care  program  that  is  not  understood  or  It 
misunderstood  by  three-quarters  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves? 

I  will  ask  you  who  sit  in  this  highest 
house  of  medicine.  I  will  ask  those  who  sit 
In  our  Houses  of  Congress.  I  will  ask  our 
patients,  the  American  people — are  200,000 
doctors  wrong? 
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VOTING  RIGHTS  FOR  SELMA,  ALA. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Diggs]  Is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  3  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
chief  targets  of  the  past  Federal  civil 
rights  bills  has  been  the  discriminatory 
system  which  has  denied  southern  Ne- 
groes the  right  to  register  and  vote.  The 
first  big  test  of  the  voting  order  began  a 
little  less  than  a  month  ago  when  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King  launched  a  massive 
Negro  voter  registration  drive  In  Selma, 
Ala. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  attempts  have 
been  blocked  and  finally  over  2,000  Ne- 
groes, including  Dr.  King,  have  been 
jailed,  and  the  efforts  of  others  have  been 
thwarted  in  many  devious  ways. 

This  matter  which  is  taking  place  in 
Selma  is  of  no  great  surprise  to  those  of 
us  who  are  acquainted  with  that  area. 
It  is  a  disappointment  and  a  disturbing 
challenge  to  those  who  hoped  that  the 
voting  sections  of  the  1964  civil  rights 
bill  and  its  predecessors  would  be  re- 
spected in  such  areas.  The  NAACP  and 
other  civil  rights  organizations  have  be- 
gun  legal  suits  against  the  continued 
denial  of  voting  privileges  but,  as  we  all 
know,  litigation  of  this  type,  unfortu- 
nately. Is  slow,  and  it  is  costly  in  many 
ways. 

We  believe  that  In  order  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  the  situation  In  Selma  and 
in  other  similar  places  of  the  United 
States  In  addition  to  a  better  enforce- 
ment of  statutes  already  on  the  books, 
further  Federal  measures  are  required. 
I  think  this  was  in  the  minds  of  those  of 
us  who  went  to  Selma  last  Friday  on  a 
factfinding  trip  to  look  into  this  matter. 

This  was  a  bipartisan  group.  It  In- 
cluded Congressmen  Bingham.  Resnick, 
Ryan.  Schetxer,  and  Dow.  all  New  York 
Democrats,  and  Congressman  Ogden 
Reid.  New  York.  Republican. 

From  California  we  had  Don  Edwards 
and  Jeffery  Cohelan  and  Ken  Dyal.  and 
Augustus  Hawkins,  all  Democrats. 

Prom  Massachusetts,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  we  had  Bradford  Morse.  We 
had  also  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
Mr.  Mathias,  Republican,  of  Maryland. 

From  Michigan,  in  addition  to  myself, 
there  was  Congressmen  Vivian  and  Con- 
YERs.  Congressman  Powell,  of  New 
York,  was  represented  by  his  son  and  a 
member  of  his  stafT.  He  was  unable  to 
be  present  in  person  because  of  pressing 
business  in  Washington.  We  also  had 
Dr.  Nathaniel  T.  Tillman,  from  Con- 
gressman Nk'  staff,  who  holds  a  degree 
of  Ph.  D.  In  political  science. 

This  therefore  was  a  bipartisan  effort 
of  Members  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  many  of  whom  do  not  have 
large  percentages  of  Negroes  In  their 
district.  Therefore  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  we  were  motivated  by  principle. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  It  gives  you  a 
better  understanding  of  the  community 
when  you  know  something  about  Its  com- 
plexion and  history. 

Selma,  Ala.,  is  located  in  Dallas 
County,  which  has  one  of  the  larger 
populations  in  that  State.  The  popula- 
tion of  that  coimty  is  57  percent  Negro. 
However,  out  of  the  some  15,000  Negroes 
who  are  living  in  that  county  who  are 
eligible  by  reason  of  age  and  residence 
only  325  are  registered  to  vote,  whereas 
out  of  the  some  14,000  white  people  In 
that  county  9,300  are  registered  to  vote. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  this 
is  where  one  of  the  last  battles  of  the 
Civil  War  took  place.  It  is  also  the 
birthplace  of  the  White  Citizens  Coim- 
cil  of  the  State  of  Alabama.  It  is  an 
area  where  during  the  Reconstruction 
period  two  Negroes  were  elected  to  Con- 
gress. It  is  a  typical  sort  of  ante  bellum 
community  where  Negroes  are  not  even 
addressed  as  Miss  or  Mrs.  or  Mr.,  but 
are  addressed  by  their  first  name,  with 
all  the  implications  pertaining  thereto. 

The  adjoining  counties  are  very  simi- 
lar to  Dallas  County.  Wilcox  County, 
for  example,  has  a  Negro  population  of 
78  percent  and  not  one  Negro  registered 
to  vote.    In  Lowndes  County,  which  is 

81  percent  Negro,  not  one  Negro  is  reg- 
istered to  vote.  In  Perry  County  it  is 
66  percent  Negro. 

There  are  19  of  these  counties  which 
are  generally  referred  to  as  the  Black 
Belt  counties  of  Alabama,  and  all  of 
whom  are  better  than  50  percent  Negro 
in  population. 

Mr.  Speaker.  85  percent  of  the  Negro 
families  in  these  19  counties  make  less 
than  $3,000  annually. 

Sixty-seven  percent  of  the  Negroes  in 
these  counties  have  less  than  a  sixth- 
grade  education,  whereas  approximately 

82  percent  of  the  white  people  in  these 
counties  have  a  better  education.  So  you 
can  see  that  there  is  a  vicious  circle  in- 
volving not  only  the  deprivation  of  vot- 
ing rights  but  a  limitation  which  is  ob- 
vious in  the  educational  system  and  in 
the  economic  opportunities  that  prevail. 

All  of  us  agreed  that  the  most  damag- 
ing blow  to  voting  opportunities  in  that 
area  relate  to  literacy  tests. 

I  would  like  to  submit  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  copy  of  the 
application  for  registration  and  the 
questionnaire  which  is  required  In 
Alabama. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  The  application  has 
three  parts  as  will  be  noted  in  the  Record. 
The  most  interesting  aspect  of  this  very 
comprehensive  form  Involves  the  tech- 
nical questions  that  are  asked  having  to 
do  with  interpretations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  matter  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 
Application    for    Registration.    Question- 
naire AND  Oaths 
part  I 

(This  is  to  be  filled  in  by  a  member  of  the 
board  of  registrars  or  a  duly  authorized  clerk 
of  the  board.  If  applicant  is  a  married 
woman,  she  must  state  given  name  by  which 
she  is  known,  maiden  surname,  and  married 
surname,  which  shall  be  recorded  as  her  full 
name.) 


Pull  name 

Date  of  birth Bexlllll    ' 

Race .  ' 

Residence  address 

Mailing  address '_'_      ' 

Voting  place:  Precinct Ward 

District 

Length  of  residence:  In  State 

Coimty Precinct,     ward    or'di^ 

trlct 

Are  you  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces? 


Are  you  the  wife  of  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces? 

Are  you  a  coUege  student? if  go 

where . 

Have  you  ever  been  registered  to  vote  la 
any  other  State  or  In  any  other  coimty  in 

Alabama? If  so,  when  and  In  what 

State  and  county  and.  If  In  Alabama,  at  what 
place  did  you  vote  In  such  county?. 

Highest  grade,  1  to  12,  completed...  "" 
Where 

Years  college  completed 

Where . 

PART  n 

(To  be  filled  In  by  the  applicant  in  the 
presence  of  the  board  of  registrars  without 
assistance.) 

I, ,  do 

hereby  apply  to  the  board  of  registrars  of 
county.  State  of  Ala- 
bama, to  register  as  an  elector  under  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama and  do  herewith  submit  my  answers 
to  the  Interrogatories  propounded  to  me  by 
the  board. 


(Signature  of  Applicant.) 
Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? 


2.  Where  were  you  born? 

3.  If  you  are  a  naturalized  citizen,  give 
number  appearing  on  your  naturalization 
papers  and  date  of  issuance . 

4.  Have  you  ever  been  married? . 

If  so,  give  the  name,  residence  and  place  of 
birth  of  your  husband  or  wife 

Are  you  divorced? 

5.  List  the  places  you  have  lived  the  past 
5  years,  giving  town  or  county  and  State 


6.  Have  you  ever  been  known  by  any  name 
other  than  the  one  appearing  on  this  appli- 
cation?  If  so.  state  what 

name 

7.  Are  you  employed?     If  so, 

state  by  whom.     (If  you  are  self-employed, 
state  this.) 

8.  Give  the  address  of  your  present  place 
of  employment 

9.  If,  In  the  past  5  years,  you  have  been 
employed  by  an  employer  other  than  your 
present  employer,  give  name  of  all  employers 
and  cities  and  States  In  which  you  worked 


10.  Has  your  name  ever  been  stricken  for 
any  reason  from  any  list  of  persons  registered 

to  vote? If  so,  where,  when,  and 

why? 

11.  Have  you  previously  applied  for  and 

been  denied  registration  as  a  voter? 

If  so,  when,  and  where 

12.  Have  you  ever  served   in  the  Armed 

Forces? If  so,  give  dates,  branch 

of  service,   and   serial   number 

13.  Have  you  ever  been  dishonorably  dis- 
charged from  military  service? 

14.  Have  you  ever  been  declared  legally  in- 
sane?     If  so,  give  details 

15.  Give  names  and  addresses  of  two  per- 
sons who  know  you  and  can  verify  the  state- 
ments made  above  by  you  relative  to  your 
residence  In  this  State,  county  and  precinct, 
ward  or  district 

16.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  copy  of  this  reg- 
istration  application  form  before  receiving 

this  copy  today? If  so.  when  and 

where? . 

17.  Have  you  ever  been  convicted  of  any 
offense  or  paid  any  fine  for  violation  of  the 
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,„w7  ...  (yes  or  no).    If  so,  give  the 

following  information  concerning  each  fine 
or  conviction:  charge,  in  what  court  tried, 
fine  imposed,  sentence,  and.  If  paroled,  state 
when  and  If  pardoned,  state  when.  (If  fine 
ig  for  trafBc  violation  only,  you  need  write 
below    only    the    words     "traffic    violation 

(Remainder  of  this  form  Is  to  be  filled  out 
only  as  directed  by  an  Individual  member 
of  the  board  of  registrars.) 
PART  ni 

Part  in  of  this  questionnaire  shall  consist 
of  one  of  the  forms  which  are  insert  part 
ni  as  herein  below  set  out.  The  insert  shall 
be  fastened  to  the  questionnaire.  The  ques- 
tions set  out  on  the  insert  shall  be  answered 
according  to  the  instructions  therein  set  out. 
Each  applicant  shall  demonstrate  ability  to 
read  and  write  as  required  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  Alabama,  as  amended,  and  no  per- 
son shall  be  considered  to  have  completed 
this  application,  nor  shall  the  name  of  any 
applicant  be  entered  upon  the  list  of  regis- 
tered voters  of  any  county  until  after  such 
Inserted  part  ni  of  the  questionnaire  has 
been  satisfactorily  completed  and  signed  by 
the  applicant. 

Instruction  "A" 

Immediately  after  this  Insert  has  been  se- 
lected, applicant  shall  turn  it  over  and  write 
on  the  back  as  Instructed  by  the  board  mem- 
ber. The  board  member  shall  read  aloud 
to  the  applicant,  from  a  luplicate  form  of 
this  insert  part  m,  one  or  more  of  the  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Constitution  which  appear 
below,  and  the  applicant  shall  write  on  the 
back  hereof  that  part  of  the  Constitution 
which  is  thus  read  to  him.  This  shall  be 
done  before  applicant  completes  any  other 
part  of  the  Insert.  Applicant  Is  not  to  be 
allowed  to  copy,  from  the  insert  or  elsewhere, 
that  part  of  the  Constitution  which  Is  read 
to  him,  but  shall  write  the  words  read  to  the 
applicant  by  the  Board  member. 
I-nstmction  "B" 

(After  complying  with  Instruction  "A,"  ap- 
plicant will  complete  remainder  of  Insert. 
Applicant  shall  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions In  writing   and  without  assistance:) 

1.  Can  a  municipal  governing  body  levy 
taxes?    

2.  To  veto  a  bill  passed  by  Congress  means 
that: the  Senate  defeats  It, the 

—  the  court  declares 


President  rejects  It,  — 
It  unconstitutional. 

3.  Cases  tried  before  a  court  are  of  two 
types,  criminal  and 

4.  A  member  of  the  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives cannot  succeed  himself.  (True  or 
false)   . 

Excerpts  Prom  the  Constitution 
Part  1 :  The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds 
of  both  Houses  shaU  deem  It  necessary,  shall 
propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or 
on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  con- 
vention for  proposing  amendments,  which,  In 
either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes,  as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  In 
three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other 
mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the 
Congress:  Provided,  That  no  amendment 
which  may  be  made  pwlor  to  the  year  1808 
shall  In  any  manner  affect  the  first  and 
fourth  clauses  In  the  ninth  section  of  the 
first  article;  and  that  no  State,  without  Its 
consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  Its  equal  suf- 
frage In  the  Senate. 

Part  2:  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any 
law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Juris- 
diction the   equal   protection  of   the  laws. 


Part  3:  Representatives  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States  according  to 
their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  In  each  State,  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed. 
Part  4:  The  Congress  shall  have  power: 
To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  cap- 
tures on  land  and  water. 

Instruction  "C" 

(After  applicant  has  read,  not  alo^ld.  the 
foregoing  excerpts  from  the  Constitution,  he 
will  answer  the  following  questions  In  writ- 
ing and  without  assistance : ) 

1.  A  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion must  be  ratified  by of  the  States 

to  be  In  effect. 

2.  Who  has  the  power  to  declare  war? 

3.  "Due  process  of  law"  Is  required  before 
depriving  a  U.S.  citizen  of  any  one  of  three 
things.    Name  them: 

4.  In  counting  population  to  determine 
representation  In  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, what  Is  the  provision  concerning 
Indians?    

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  received  no 
assistance  In  the  completion  of  this  citizen- 
ship and  literacy  test,  that  I  was  allowed  the 
time  I  desired  to  complete  It,  and  that  I 
waive  any  right  existing  to  demand  a  copy 
of  same.  (If  for  any  reason  the  applicant 
does  not  wish  to  sign  this,  he  must  discuss 
the  matter  with  the  board  of  registrars.) 

Signed: 

(Applicant) 

PART  IV— oaths 

State  of  Alabama, 

COUNTT. 

Before  me. a  registrar  in  and  for 

said  county  and  State,  personally  appeared 

an  applicant  for  registration  as  an 

elector,  who  being  first  duly  sworn  deposes 
and  says: 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  the 
foregoing  answers  to  the  Interrogatories  are 
true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 
Information  and  belief.  I  do  further  per- 
sonally swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  wlU  support 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Alabama;  that  I  do  not  believe  In  nor  am  I 
affiliated  vTlth  any  group  or  party  which  ad- 
vocated or  advocates  the  overthrow  of  the 
United  States  or  the  State  of  Alabama  by 
unlavFful  means.  I  do  fvirther  solemnly 
swear  (or  affirm)  that  In  the  matter  of  this 
application  for  registration  I  have  spoken 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  so  help  me  God." 


examined  said  applicant  under  oath,  touch- 
ing his  qualifications  under  section  181,  con- 
stitution of  Alabama,  as  amended,  and  hav- 
ing fully  considered  the  foregoing  application 
for  registration,  questionnaire  and  oaths, 
adjudges  said  applicant  entitled  to  be  regis- 
tered and  he  was  duly  registered  this  the 

—day  of .  19 

Signed: 

Chairman 


Member 


Member 

(NoTK.— The  act  of  actually  determining 
an  applicant  entitled  to  be  registered  Is  Ju- 
dicial. A  majority  of  the  board  must  concur. 
A  majority  must  be  present.  The  power  can- 
not be  delegated.  Each  member  must  vote 
on  each  application.  Not  untU  this  Is  done 
may  a  certificate  be  Issued  the  applicant.) 

The  applicant, ,  due  to  failure 

to  meet  the  requirements  of  State  law  for 
registration  as  an  elector,  Is  hereby  rejected 

on  this  the day  of ,  19— 

Signed: • 

Chairman 


Member 


Member 
part  VI. — examination  of  sttpporttng  witness 
(The  witness  shall  be  placed  tmder  oath  to 
teU  the  truth,  the  person  administering  the 
oath  being  a  Board  member  or  other  person 
authorized  to  administer  oaths  and  acting 
under  the  direction  of  the  board.) 

Name  of  witness 

Address - — • 

Place  of  voting — 

"I  have  know  the  applicant 

for years  and 

I"I months  and  I  have  personal  knowl- 
edge that  his  place  of  residence  is 

and  that  he  has  resided  In  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama at  least  1  year  and  In 

county  for  at  least  6  months." 


Signature  of  Witness 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
the day  of ,  19 


(Signature  of  Applicant) 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
the day  of .  19 


(Signature  of  Board  Member) 
Explanation  and  remarks 
(Board  members  Interviewing  applicants 
may  place  here  any  special  explanations,  such 
as  of  residence  status,  or  other  remarks  for 
purposes  of  clarification.  If  person  Is  blind 
or  Is  otherwise  physically  handicapped  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  cannot  flU  out  this 
application  form,  the  circumstances  are  to 
be  recorded  here,  along  vrtth  an  explanation 
of  the  method  used  to  determine  If  the  per- 
son Is,  In  fact,  literate  and  can  spell  words 
and  recognize  those  spelled  to  him.  or  can 
read  large  block  letters  and  words  In  the  case 

of  persons  with  sight  handicaps 

part  V — action  op  the  board 
State  of  Alabama, 

COTTNTT. 

The  applicant, ,  appeared  before 

the  board  of  registrars  for  said  State  and 
coimty  In  a  regular  session  and  executed  the 
foregoing  appUcatlon  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law.    The  board,  having  further 


(Person  Administering  Oath) 
Date 

Mr.  DIGGS.  We  found  ample  evi- 
dence, Mr.  Speaker,  that  despite  the  fact 
that  the  same  questions  were  offered  to 
everyone  who  applied  for  voter  registra- 
tion, white  people  were  helped  or  given 
the  answers  to  the  questions  whereas 
Negroes  did  not  have  that  advantage. 

In  the  State  of  Alabama  only  2  days 
a  month  are  allocated  for  voter  registra- 
tion purposes,  except  in  January  when 
more  days  may  be  requested.  This  se- 
verely limits  any  kind  of  voter  registra- 
tion drive  and,  I  am  s\ire,  strikes  those 
of  us  who  come  from  States  where  the 
voter  registration  rolls  are  open  5  days 
a  week,  8  hours  a  day,  to  be  a  very  pe- 
culiar system. 

We  also  found  evidence  that  whit« 
people  were  being  given  preferred  places 
at  the  front  of  the  line  and  Negroes  were 
given  plsM^es  behind  them.  And  because 
of  the  slow  pace  of  registration,  by  the 
time  the  Negroes  got  up  to  the  registrar, 
It  was  time  for  the  voter  registration  to 
close,  which  meant  they  had  to  come 
back  the  next  day.  Of  course,  since 
there  are  only  2  days  a  month  for  the 
voter  registration,  if  they  missed  those 
2  days  they  would  not  be  able  to  come 
back  for  the  next  30  days.  This  process 
could  be  repeated  again  and  again.    If 
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a  person  was  standing  in  line  and  needed 
some  relief  or  became  hungry  or  thirsty 
and  had  to  leave  the  line  that  person 
could  not  come  back  to  the  same  place 
but  would  have  to  come  back  in  at  the 
end  of  the  line.  You  can  see  that  this 
kind  of  system  is  fraught  with  all  kinds 
of  limitations. 

Our  first  stop  in  Selma  was  at  the  city 
jail.  We  were  confronted  by  an  uncom- 
fortable-appearing mayor  and  a  very 
belligerent  city  attorney.  The  mayor 
immediately  began  reading  a  prepared 
statement  in  which  he  said  he  did  not 
want  any  outside  help  and  did  not  need 
any  help  and  just  generally  character- 
ized us  as  a  group  of  agitators  despite  the 
fact  that  we  are  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress who  certainly  have  a  role  to  play 
in  any  matter  relating  to  this  subject. 

However,  the  members  of  the  Alabama 
delegation  arranged  later  in  the  day  a 
confrontation  with  the  city  and  county 
oflBcials.  We  certainly  wish  to  thank 
them  for  their  courtesies  in  arranging 
this  meeting  because  we  could  not  have 
met  with  these  oflBcials  had  it  not  been 
for  the  intervention  of  these  distin- 
gviished  Members  of  the  House.  The 
mediator  of  that  conference  was  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  4th  district  of  Ala- 
bama which  includes  Dallas  County,  Mr. 
Glenn  Andrews.  We  had  about  a  2Y2- 
hour  discussion  with  these  various  of- 
ficials, which  included  the  mayor,  the 
sheriff,  the  board  of  registrars,  the  su- 
perintendent of  education,  the  circuit 
judge,  the  probate  judge,  the  city  and 
county  attorney,  among  others.  They 
pointed  out  there  were  three  areas  in 
which  there  were  problems  over  which 
they  claimed  they  did  not  have  any 
control. 

Rrst.  was  the  State  law  which,  as  I 
pointed  out,  says  that  the  registration 
rolls  are  only  open  2  days  a  month.  Sec- 
ond, they  were  operating  with  very  lim- 
ited quarters.  Third,  the  type  of  ap- 
plicants who  appeared  to  try  to  qualify 
in  many  instances  created  problems. 

They  said  that  many  people  were  dis- 
covered in  the  registration  lines  who 
were  not  residents  of  that  county,  or  who 
were  under  age.  or  who  were  already 
registered  to  vote  who  had  come  back 
there  through  some  kind  of  understand- 
ing, and  there  were  those  who  were 
otherwise  not  qualified.  They  emphat- 
ically denied  any  ill  treatment  on  their 
part.  This  was  in  direct  dispute  of 
allegations  made  by  Negro  Citizens  and 
their  supporters  in  the  registration 
effort.  There  are  many  examples  of  peo- 
ple who  had  been  harassed,  subjected  to 
economic  reprisals  and  other  offenses 
with  respect  to  their  effort  to  register  to 
vote. 

Information  which  is  also  in  the  files 
of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
which  indicates  that  there  has  been  in 
fact  ill  treatment  of  Negroes  who  have 
attempted  to  register  to  vote  in  that  com- 
munity and  ill  treatment  of  those  people 
who  have  been  attempting  to  help  them 
to  register  to  vote. 

The  city  and  county  oflficials  tried  to 
make  a  considerable  point  of  the  alleged 
Indifference  of  Negroes  to  the  voting 
process.  They  stated  they  have  sat  in 
their  ofiflces  on  registration  days  when  no 


Negro  showed  up  to  vote.  In  their  mind 
this  was  an  indication  that  Negroes  were 
not  really  interested.  They  could  not 
understand  also  why  Negroes  had  come 
to  register  when  the  registration  offices 
were  not  legally  open. 

We  suggested  to  the  mayor  that  com- 
munication between  the  races  in  the 
community  was  essential  and  urged  him 
to  appoint  a  biracial  committee  which  we 
have  seen  work  elsewhere.  The  mayor 
emphatically  stated  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve in  biracial  committees,  that  if  out- 
siders would  leave  town  things  would  re- 
turn to  normal.  That  is  what  we  were 
afraid  of,  that  things  would  return  to 
normal  and  the  status  quo  would  be 
maintained. 

We  raised  the  question  about  Camp 
Selma,  where  so  many  people  who  had 
been  arrested  in  connection  with  the 
demonstrations  in  this  voter  situation 
have  been  incarcerated.  We  were  not 
able  to  get  any  information  about  the 
number  of  people  who  are  there.  We 
have  taken  depositions  from  people  who 
describe  conditions  in  that  particular 
camp,  and  in  certain  other  similar  facili- 
ties in  and  around  that  area,  which 
would  turn  the  stomach  of  anyone  who 
had  any  sense  of  justice. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  everyone,  even  the 
newspapers,  have  been  denied  the  right 
to  find  out  from  the  authorities  the  true 
situation. 

The  city  and  county  officials  said  if 
these  demonstrations  did  not  stop  it 
might  aggravate  the  lawless  white  ele- 
ment in  the  community  and  lead  to  vio- 
lence, which  Selma  has  avoided  thus  far. 
However,  we  surmised  that  the  city  and 
county  officials  were  considerably  con- 
cerned about  racial  friction  frightening 
away  some  new  industry  which  has  re- 
cently been  building  plants  in  the  Selma 
area. 

The  reception  that  we  got  from  the 
Negroes  in  that  area  was  just  the  op- 
posite to  the  reception  we  received  from 
these  other  people,  which  indicates  we 
were  welcomed  by  the  people  who  have 
the  problem.  They  were  greatly  lifted 
by  the  fact  a  delegation  would  come  from 
Washington  to  try  to  help  them.  They 
were  inspired  by  the  racial  complexion 
of  our  delegation.  It  encouraged  them  to 
keep  fighting  to  attain  their  objective  of 
being  first-class  citizens  with  the  right 
to  vote. 

They  also  asked  that  some  kind  of  in- 
vestigation be  conducted  with  respect  to 
the  prison  compounds  were  the  overflow 
of  the  arrested  demonstrators  are  being 
kept. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  most  of  us 
came  away  from  Selma  with  a  feeliiig 
that  some  kind  of  new  legislation  is  cer- 
tainly justified  with  respect  to  this  whole 
registration  question.  An  alternative 
registration  system  by  Federal  author- 
ities in  those  areas  where  local  authori- 
ties or  registrars  are  still  not  performing 
their  duty  or  are  obviously  prejudiced  in 
performing  their  duty  is  demanded. 

I  think  that  our  observations  there 
give  support  to  measures  which  are  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  poll  tax  in  local 
elections,  which  still  stand  as  a  deter- 
rent. Proposals  to  eliminate  the  kind  of 
literacy  tests  that  are  obviously  designed 


to  hold  down  the  Negro  vote  merit  the 
attention  of  appropriate  committees  in 
this  House. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  think  that  we 
made  a  very  constructive  trip.  We  were 
enlightened  by  the  experience  and  rein- 
forced  in  our  belief  that  legislative  ac- 
tion should  be  taken  during  this  present 
session. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend  his 
remarks  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Patten)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr,  Diggs]  for  his  splendid 
report  on  our  visit  to  Selma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  his  news  conference 
on  February  4,  President  Johnson  said: 

All  Americans  should  be  indignant  when 
one  American  Is  denied  tlie  right  to  vote. 
The  loss  of  that  right  to  a  single  citizen 
undermines  the  freedom  of  every  citizen. 

This  Is  why  all  of  us  should  be  concerned 
with  the  efforts  of  our  fellow  Americans  to 
register  to  vote  in  Alabama. 

The  basic  problem  in  Selma  is  the  slow 
pace  of  voting  registration  for  Negroes  who 
are  qualified  to  vote.  We  are  using  the  tools 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  in  an  effort  to 
secure  their  right  to  vote.  I  hope  that  all 
Americans  will  Join  with  me  in  expressing 
their  concern  over  the  loss  of  any  American's 
right  to  vote.  Nothing  is  more  fundamental 
to  American  citizenship  and  to  our  freedom 
as  a  Nation  and  as  a  people. 

I  Intend  to  see  that  that  right  Is  secured 
for  all  of  our  citizens. 

At  the  very  moment  the  President  was 
speaking,  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  was  in  jail  because  civil  rights 
legislation  including  the  tools  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  is  not  sufficient  to  se- 
cure the  vote  for  all  our  citizens  which 
was  guaranteed  by  the  15th  amendment 
in  1870.  From  his  jail  cell  in  Selma.  Ala., 
Dr.  King  wrote: 

When  the  King  of  Norway  participated  in 
awarding  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  to  me  he 
surely  did  not  think  that  In  less  than  60 
days  I  would  be  in  Jail.  He.  and  almost  all 
world  opinion,  will  be  shocked  because  they 
are  little  aware  of  the  unfinished  business 
In  the  South. 

By  jailing  hundreds  of  Negroes,  the  city  of 
Selma.  Ala.,  haa  revealed  the  persisting  ugli- 
ness of  segregation  to  the  Nation  and  the 
world.  When  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
was  passed  many  decent  Americans  were 
lulled  into  complacency  because  they  thought 
the  day  of  dlflScult  struggle  was  over. 

Why  are  we  in  Jail?  Have  you  ever  been 
required  to  answer  100  questions  on  govern- 
ment, some  abstruse  even  to  a  political  sci- 
ence specialist,  merely  to  vote?  Have  you 
ever  stood  in  line  with  over  a  hundred  oth- 
ers and  after  waiting  an  entire  day  seen  less 
than  10  given  the  qualifying  test? 

This  Is  Selma,  Ala.  There  are  more  Ne- 
groes in  jail  with  me  than  there  are  on  the 
voting  rolls. 

But  apart  from  voting  rights,  merely  to  be 
a  person  in  Selma  Is  not  easy.  When  report- 
ers asked  Sheriff  Clark  if  a  woman  defendant 
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«as  married,  he  replied,  "She's  a  nigger 
woman  and  she  hasn't  got  a  Miss  or  a  Mrs.  In 
front  of  her  name." 

This  is  the  United  States  of  America  In 
1965  We  are  In  Jail  simply  because  we  can- 
not "tolerate  these  conditions  for  oiirselves 
or  our  Nation. 

"There  are  more  Negroes  in  jail  with 
me  than  there  are  on  the  voting  rolls." 
That  statement  alone  is  the  strongest 
possible  indictment.  According  to  the 
opinion  handed  down  by  U.S.  District 
Judge  Daniel  H.  Thomas  on  February  4, 
1965  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  on  U.S. 
against  Atkins  et  al.,  there  were  335  Ne- 
groes registered  in  Dallas  County.  Some 
2  600  Negroes  had  been  jailed  by  Feb- 
ruary 4.  and  the  number  continues  to 

Last  week  I  visited  Selma,  Ala.,  with  14 
other  Members  of  Congi-ess  to  get  first- 
hand information  about  conditions  in 
that  strife -torn  city  and  to  investigate 
the  denial  of  voting  rights.  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.,  had  telegraphed  me 
from  Selma  city  jail  urging  a  personal 
visit  because  "events  of  the  past  month 
here  in  Selma  have  raised  serious  ques- 
tions as  to  the  adequacy  of  present  voting 
rights  legislation." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  vitally  important  that 
Members  of  Congress  know  and  under- 
stand the  civil  rights  struggle  in  the 
South.  I  have  been  to  Georgia  and  Mis- 
sissippi on  similar  missions,  and  I  believe 
such  factfinding  trips  aid  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  The  freedom  of  every  Ameri- 
can is  at  stake  when  the  Constitution  is 
violated. 

On  February  4,  1965.  U.S.  District 
Judge  Thomas  said  in  his  opinion: 

This  court  specifically  finds  that  the  de- 
fendants have  deprived  Negroes  of  the  right 
to  vote  without  distinction  of  race  or  color 
and  such  deprivations  have  been  pursuant  to 
a  pattern  and  practice. 

The  statistics  alone  support  the  find- 
ing. According  to  the  1960  census.  57.6 
percent  of  the  population  in  Dallas 
County  is  Negro.  Dallas  County  has  a 
voting  age  population  of  29.515;  14.400 
are  white,  and  15,115  are  Negro;  9,542 
wliite  citizens  are  registered,  while  335 
Negro  citizens  are  registered.  Approxi- 
mately 63  percent  of  the  white  voting 
age  population  is  registered  as  contrasted 
with  less  than  2  percent  of  the  Negro 
voting  age  population.  What  is  even 
more  shocking  is  that  in  1956  there  were 
275  Negroes  registered.  In  9  years  the 
voting  rolls  increased  by  60  Negro  voters. 

Statistics  only  tell  part  of  the  story. 
We  know  that  Negroes  are  prevented 
from  registering.  We  also  know  about 
the  so-called  literacy  test  which  Dr.  King 
says  even  Justice  Warren  would  find  dif- 
ficult to  pass.  On  February  4  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  Judge  Thomas  enjoined  the 
registrars  of  voters  of  Dallas  County 
from  administering  the  most  complicated 
part  of  the  test,  which  involved  constitu- 
tional interpretation.  This  should  elim- 
inate part  of  the  impediment  to 
registration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Negro  citizens  of  Selma 
and  Dallas  County  refuse  to  accept  pas- 
sively the  deprivation  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights.  They  have  demonstrated 
will,  courage,  and  digrUty.  The  result  of 
their  efforts  to  exercise  their  rights  has 
been  one  of  the  most  massive  series  of 
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arrests  in  the  Nation's  history.  To  date, 
approximately  3,400  have  been  arrested. 
While  we  were  in  Selma  last  Friday, 
more  than  500  Negroes  were  arrested  as 
they  marched  to  the  courthouse  to  urge 
that  registrations  be  processed  promptly. 
The  sight  of  American  citizens — many 
of  them  children  and  teenagers — being 
herded  to  detention  camps  should  fill  us 
with  determination  to  take  affirmative 
legislative  action.  When  citizens  who 
seek  only  the  constitutional  right  to  reg- 
ister and  vote  are  subject  to  intimidation 
and  arrest,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go  before  our  Nation  lives 
up  to  its  constitutional  commitments. 

Meeting  with  our  congressional  dele- 
gation after  his  release  from  jail,  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  said  he  was  greatly 
heartened  and  encouraged  that  15  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  took  the  interest  to  get 
a  firsthand  account  of  the  situation.  He 
outlined  the  frustrating  experience  of 
Negroes  who  attempt  to  register  in  the 
"black  belt"  counties  of  the  South— the 
intimidation,  the  threats,  the  violence. 
Until  there  are  Federal  registrars  em- 
powered to  register  in  local  and  State  as 
well  as  Federal  elections  voters  who  are 
refused  by  local  officials.  Dr.  King  doubts 
that  the  southern  Negro  will  fully 
achieve  the  franchise. 

Congress  has  a  direct  responsibility. 
It  is  clear  that  further  Federal  legislation 
is  needed  in  the  crucial  area  of  voting 
rights.  I  have  introduced  H.R.  2477 
which  provides  that  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  may  vote  in  all  elections 
without  being  required  to  take  literacy 
tests.  It  outlaws  all  literacy  tests  as  a 
qualification  for  voting  in  any  election — 
State  or  Federal.  Literacy  tests,  inter- 
pretation, and  comprehension  tests,  tests 
designed  to  test  reasoning  ability  or 
power  of  analysis  are  obstacles  to  the 
right  and  opportunity  to  vote  which  must 
be  eliminated. 

I  have  long  believed  that,  if  the  south- 
em  Negro  is  to  be  able  to  fully  exercise 
the  right  to  vote,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  be  empowered  to  register  Ne- 
groes in  those  areas  where  he  is  denied 
this  right.    In  the  87th  and  the  88th 
Congresses  I  introduced  legislation  to 
accomplish    this.    Under    my    proposal 
when  a  finding  has  been  made  that  per- 
sons in  any  locality  have  been  deprived 
under  color  of  law  or  by  State  action  of 
the  right  to  vote  because  of  race,  the 
Federal  Government  is  empowered  to  ap- 
point Federal  enrollment  officers.    These 
Federal  registrars  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  register  applicants  for  State 
and  local  elections  as  well  as  Federal 
elections.    I  am  presently  working  with 
civil  rights  leaders  to  perfect  this  legisla- 
tion and  expect  to  reintroduce  it  soon. 
The  enactment  of  such  legislation  will 
enable  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
direct  action  to  implement  the  Constitu- 
tion in  areas  such  as  Selma,  Ala.    We 
must  insure  that  the  writ  of  the  Con- 
stitution   runs    throughout    the    land. 
Voting  registrar  legislation  is  imperative. 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  our  visit  to  Selma 
Mr.  Roswell  Palkenberry,  publisher  of  the 
Selma  Times- Journal  urged  that  there  be 
a  congressional  investigation  on  condi- 
tions in  Selma.    His  request  has  been  en- 
dorsed   by   the   mayor   of    Selma,   Joe 
Smitherson.      Our    distinguished    col- 


league from  Alabama  [Mr.  Selden]  and 
other  Members  of  the  Alabama  congres- 
sional delegation  have  recommended 
such  a  course  and  said  they  would  wel- 
come an  official  investigation  of  the  sit- 
uation in  Selma. 

The  question  of  civil  rights  legislation 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committ«3e.  Therefore,  in  or- 
der to  insure  that  many  more  Members 
know  about  the  conditions  in  Selma  and 
the  need  for  voting  rights  legislation,  I 
urge  that  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  be  appointed  to 
make  a  first-hand  investigation.  Under 
House  Resolution  19,  the  authorization 
resolution  introduced  this  year  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
that  committee  would  t>e  authorized  to 
travel  anywhere  within  the  United  States 
to  investigate  matters  "relating  to  judi- 
cial proceedings  and  the  administration 
of  Federal  courts  and  personnel  thereof, 
including  local  courts  in  territories  and 
possessions."  The  committee  would  also 
be  authorized  to  travel  and  investigate 
matters  "involving  the  operation  and  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  statutes,  rules, 
and  regulations  relating  to  crime  and 
criminal  procedure."  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  situation  'n  Selma  involves  both 
the  operations  of  the  Federal  courts  and 
the  Federal  statutes  relating  to  crime  and 
criminal  procedures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  in  Selma  Is 
not  unique  but  rather  illustrative  of 
many  areas  in  the  Southern  States.  For 
example,  in  Mississippi  only  5  to  6  per- 
cent of  the  voting  age  Negro  population 
is  registered  to  vote.  We  also  know  that 
violence,  intimidation,  and  brutal  murder 
has  been  peipetrated  against  those  seek- 
ing to  exercise  their  franchise  and  those 
aiding  others  to  exercise  their  constitu- 
tional rights.  Selma  has  joined  with 
other  towns — Philadelphia.  Birmingham, 
Albany,  Oxford,  Little  Rock,  Mont- 
gomery, and  others  which  will  forever 
stand  as  monuments  to  the  courage  and 
dignity  of  those  fighting  for  the  Constitu- 
tion. Courageous  people  have  led  the 
way,  but  we  cannot  and  must  not  allow 
them  to  stand  alone.  We  must  never  re- 
main silent  or  inactive  in  the  face  of 
racial  injustice.  This  is  true  for  all  of 
us  as  Individuals  and  as  a  nation.  But 
as  Congressmen  we  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility in  seeing  that  the  rights  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution  are  protected 
and  cherished.  The  trip  to  Selma  was 
part  of  exercising  this  responsibility. 
We  must  now  move  forward  with  new 
legislation  and  new  resolve. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS    VIOLATIONS    IN    SELMA,    ALA. 

Mr.  CjrONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  extend  my  congratulations  and  my 
thanks  to  those  Congressmen  who  went 
to  Selma,  Ala.,  to  see  for  themselves  the 
violence  and  brutality  accompanying 
the  recent  efforts  on  the  part  of  Negro 
citizens  to  assert  their  civil  rights. 

In  the  past  several  days  I  joined  with 
more  than  100  Members  of  this  House 
to  Introduce  resolutions  condemning  re- 
ligious persecution  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Such  an  expression  of  concern  for  our 
fellow  man  Is  well  within  the  finest  tra- 
ditions of  this  Nation.  For  the  shack- 
ling and  the  persecution  of  freemen,  and 
we  are  all  free  imder  God,  is  always 
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alarming  and  disturbing.  It  is  espe- 
cially alarming  and  disturbing  when  it 
occurs  in  our  own  land. 

Last  year  we  passed  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  one  of  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  far-reaching  civil  rights  laws 
ever  enacted  by  Congress.  An  entire 
section  is  devoted  to  voting  rights.  I 
was  under  the  impression  when  I  voted 
for  this  act  that  it  contained  adequate 
safeguards  to  insure  the  voting  rights  of 
all  citizens  regardless  of  race,  religion, 
or  national  origin.  Events  in  Selma, 
Ala.,  indicate  otherwise.  Recent  events 
In  Selma,  Ala.,  indicate  that  you  can 
register  to  vote  if  you  are  wliite.  If  you 
are  Negro  you  stand  in  line  all  day  or 
the  chance  to  answer  a  literacy  test  de- 
signed to  disqualify  even  well-educated 
persons.  At  the  end  of  the  day  you  can 
go  home,  unregistered,  and  if  you  are 
lucky,  unbeaten.  Many  Negroes,  in- 
cluding women,  have  not  been  so  lucky. 

The  question,  then,  is  twofold:  First, 
are  there  deficiencies  in  the  present  civil 
rights  law  which  prevent  the  complete 
exercise  of  the  constitutional  right  to 
vote?  Second,  if  the  present  civil  rights 
law  is  adequate,  why  isn't  it  being  en- 
forced? We  need  to  know  the  answers 
to  those  questions  in  order  for  Congress 
to  act,  either  to  correct  any  deficiencies 
in  the  law,  or  to  see  to  it  that  It  is  prop- 
erly enforced. 

Once  again,  I  commend  the  Members 
who  took  the  time,  the  trouble,  and  the 
expense  to  travel  to  Selma,  Ala.,  to  wit- 
ness the  violations  of  civil  rights  that 
they  are  testifying  to  today.  Through 
their  efforts  Congress  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  study  the  questions  raised  by 
the  disturbances  in  Alabama. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  that  we 
interviewed  in  Selma,  Ala.,  and  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
my  remarks  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Nix]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAWIONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  upon  the  invitation  of  citizens  of 
Selma.  Ala.,  I  went  to  that  troubled  city 
to  observe  conditions.  The  primary  con- 
cern of  these  people  at  the  current  time 
and  with  which  my  trip  dealt,  are  the 
electoral  processes  as  operated  in  Dallas 
County,  of  which  Selma  is  the  coimty 
seat. 

I  sought  to  find  some  rational  explana- 
tion as  to  why  such  difBculties  have 
arisen  over  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
fairly  simple  and  routine  matter  of  regis- 
tering to  vote. 

Most  States,  including  my  own,  ex- 
perience di£Bculties  in  creating  enough 
interest  in  this  basic  factor  in  our 
democratic  form  of  government.  Huge 
registration  drives,  including  house-to- 
house  canvasses,  market  and  street  cor- 
ner solicitations,  and  loudspeakers  on  the 


streets,  attempt  to  reach  even  the  most 
apathetic  or  disinterested  potential 
voter. 

Simultaneously,  Dallas  County  in  Ala- 
bama, along  with  a  few  other  jurisdic- 
tions in  some  States,  present  the  anom- 
alous problem  of  people  demanding  the 
right  to  register  as  voters  and  being  ar- 
rested for  actions  in  connection  there- 
vsrith. 

In  addition,  I  was  greatly  surprised 
last  week  when  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress attempted  to  discourage  our  efforts 
to  go  to  Alabama  and  observe  conditions 
in  Selma  for  ourselves.  However,  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  once  we  arrived  we 
were  treated  with  great  courtesy  by 
everyone. 

I  did  not  feel  as  though  we  were  in- 
truding, since  I  have  always  conceived 
of  Members  of  Congress  as  representing 
our  coimtry  as  a  whole,  primarily,  and 
own  States  and  districts  after  that.  If 
each  of  us  confines  his  activities  strictly 
to  his  own  local  interests,  who  in  Con- 
gress is  going  to  be  looking  after  the  na- 
tional interests? 

Likewise,  I  am  unimpressed  by  the  at- 
tempts to  create  the  Impression  that  it 
is  outsiders  who  create  the  kind  of  civil 
strife  now  taking  place  in  Selma,  Ala. 
Too  often,  claims  that  the  opposition  is 
composed  of  outsiders  who  are  profes- 
sional agitators  are  merely  a  smoke- 
screen to  justify  the  failure  to  deal  with 
anyone — locally  or  otherwise. 

There  are  often  very  practical  reasons 
why  some  outsiders  must  be  involved  in 
civil  rights  struggles  in  those  areas  of 
the  United  States  where  local  pressures 
are  so  strong  and  traditions  so  fixed  that 
local  civil  rights  crusaders  would  face 
physical  harm  and  all  kinds  of  economic 
pressures. 

In  such  a  situation,  it  is  diflacult  to 
find  local  lawyers  to  handle  cases.  The 
jobs  of  active  participants  would  be  en- 
dangered. Mortgages  can  be  foreclosed. 
Businesses  can  be  lost.  Credit  can  be 
canceled.  Continuing  police  intimida- 
tion and  physical  violence  often  result. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  the  outsiders, 
for  the  most  part,  who  are  the  victims 
of  oppression  and  violence  as  practiced 
in  Dallas  Covmty,  and  it  is  these  victims 
who  are.  today,  courageously  providing 
the  leadership  for  change.  And  we  are 
indeed  fortunate  that  a  responsible  and 
spiritual  leader  such  as  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  is  providing  the  inspiration 
for  these  local  leaders. 

Try  as  one  might  to  be  fair  and  im- 
partial, there  are  many  things  in  Selma, 
Ala.,  that  are  difficult  to  rationalize. 

How  is  it  possible,  for  example,  for  a 
county  in  which  the  Negro  population 
outnumbers  the  white  to  have  neither  a 
single  Negro  elected  public  official  nor  a 
single  Negro  public  servant  in  a  posi- 
tion of  responsibility — such  as  a  police- 
man. 

How  is  it  possible.  In  a  county  with 
this  Negro  majority  in  population,  for 
avowed  and  outspoken  segregationists 
who  are  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of 
this  majority,  to  get  elected  and  re- 
elected to  public  office  without  fail? 

How  can  most  States  and  counties 
survive  and  progress  on  simple  registra- 
tion qualifications  when  this  jurisdic- 


tion finds  it  necessary  to  have  registra- 
tion standards  much  higher  than  those 
to  be  foimd  almost  anywhere  else? 

The  answer  is,  of  course,  obvious,  when 
one  considers  that  this  complex,  easily 
manipulated  form  of  registering  is  em- 
ployed in  order  to  continue  to  deny  the 
majority  of  the  population  participation 
in  the  full  rights  and  benefits  but  not  the 
obligations  and  responsibilities  identified 
with  American  citizenship. 

Many  people  in  a  jurisdiction  such  as 
Selma — throughout  the  Nation,  in  fact- 
seem  to  be  stunned  by  what  appears  to 
them  to  be  a  recent  development,  feel- 
ing that  this  is  a  sudden  outburst  of  the 
Negro  masses  converging  on  them.  They 
fail  to  see  or  understand  that  there  has 
been  a  long,  patient,  evolutionary  climb 
of  a  submerged  people  into  the  mid-20th 
century. 

These  people's  mistake  is  in  identify- 
ing and  timing  the  Negro  demands  with 
their  own  rude  awakening  to  change  go- 
ing on  around  them.  And  then  to  accuse 
the  Negroes  of  wanting  to  move  too  fast 

I  suppose  it  is  difficult  for  some  people 
to  understand  that  in  all  of  us  there  Is 
a  streak  of  human  courage  and  a  yearn- 
ing to  be  free — and  this  is  not  of  recent 
origin. 

History  diiring  our  time — including,  as 
It  does,  bitter  experiences  with  totaU- 
tarian  governments — teaches  us  that 
those  who  value  personal  security  above 
human  dignity  usually  end  up  by  losing 
both. 

The  right  to  vote  is  not  an  abstract 
theory.  Exercise  of  this  right  has  a  close 
relationship  with  our  daily  lives.  In 
addition,  the  constitutionality  of  this 
right  to  vote  cannot  be  disputed.  Le- 
gally, it  does  not  have  to  be  earned. 
Prom  a  practical  standpoint,  however, 
some  men  must  fight  to  enjoy  this  right. 

We  live  in  changing  times.  There  is  a 
new  Negro  and  a  new  South.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  South  is  being  redistributed 
both  internally  and  externally. 

Since  1930  the  South  has  become  more 
urban.  Its  agricultural  crops  have  been 
diversified,  its  farms  have  been  electri- 
fied, and  the  number  of  industrial  work- 
ers has  almost  doubled.  It  Is  no  longer 
the  land  of  mint  juleps  and  sowbelly,  but 
a  network  of  vibrant  and  potentially 
great  cities — from  Richmond  to  El  Paso. 

And  yet — despite  these  significant 
changes — the  nonwhite  population  is  In 
the  same  unfavorable  position  it  has  oc- 
cupied for  the  past  century. 

This  has  contributed  to  the  greatest 
mass  movement  of  people  in  modern  his- 
tory. 

Paradoxically,  the  South  has  contrib- 
uted substantially  to  the  population 
growth  of  the  large  cities  of  the  North. 
Thus,  every  time  a  church  bombing  oc- 
curs in  the  South,  some  northern  city 
gains  more  political  strength. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  also  many 
Negroes  who  are  determined  to  remain 
and  be  a  part  of  the  new  South.  Signif- 
icantly, these  Negroes  also  recognize 
that  this  means  they  must  have  better 
schools  and  homes,  better  jobs  and  pub- 
lic facilities,  improved  race  relations,  and 
more  economic  development. 

It  is  only  natural,  then,  that  they 
should  also  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
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key  to  those  necessities  is  political  action. 
Political  action  is  based  on  registration 

and  voting.  ,    ,  ^  ^^       .        * 

Those  who  presently  hold  the  reins  oi 
government  recognize  this  same  fact. 
They  are  holding  on  to  the  power  they 
have  always  held— regardless  of  the 
method  needed,  in  some  cases,  and  re- 
■rardless  of  the  morality  of  their  stand. 
They  also  feel  that  such  a  holding  action 
for  whatever  length  of  time  is  possible 
will  discourage  those  Negroes  who  are 
holding  on  so  that  they  will  migrate  to 
other  areas. 

It  is  ironic,  therefore,  that  the  thmgs 
that  can  move  Alabama  and  other  areas 
of  the  Deep  South  into  the  main  orbit  of 
prosperity  fastest  should  be  the  things 
most  vigorously  opposed.  These  things 
include  fair  treatment  for  all,  with  a 
shoulder-to-shoulder  approach  to  bring 
about  economic  growth  and  forward- 
looking  representation  in  public  office. 

OBSEEVATIONS     AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

First.  There  is  no  communication  be- 
tween the  two  opposing  groups  in  Dallas 
County  because  self-government  is  a 
farce.  More  than  half  of  the  population 
has  no  elected  spokesman  to  represent 
their  viewpoint. 

Informal  citizens  committees  would  be 
desirable  at  this  time  to  ease  tensions 
and  to  supplement  local  government  as 
it  is  presently  constituted. 

Basically,  this  is  no  substitute  for  self- 
government  where  spokesmen  are  elected 
by  fair  and  legal  electoral  processes. 

Second.  Recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  persons  to  register  and 
vote  should  replace  manipulative  meth- 
ods of  granting  or  withholding  this  right 
as  if  it  were  a  privilege  to  be  arbitrarily 
awarded  by  current  officeholders  in  order 
to  protect  their  own  positions.  It  Is  a 
basic  responsibility  of  the  legislative 
body  of  the  State  to  provide  effective 
machineiT  for  accomplishing  this  is 
every  county  in  the  State.  This,  of 
course,  implies  the  need  to  provide  ade- 
quate facilities  and  personnel. 

Certainly  a  successful  way  to  avoid 
demonstrations  and  congestion  at  the 
courthouse  is  to  provide  several  locations 
elsewhere  where  registration  can  be  car- 
ried out.  If  necessary,  the  State  legis- 
lature should  make  it  possfble  to  employ 
registrars  in  neighborhoods  as  is  com- 
monly done  in  many  other  places.  Em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  making  It 
more  possible  for  people  to  vote — not 
preventing  it — if  our  objective  is  to  make 
democracy  work. 

Third.  Efforts  shovUd  be  Initiated  to 
modify  or  repeal  local  laws  that  are 
clearly  in  conflict  with  constitutional 
guarantees — and  to  assure  that  the  1954 
Supreme  Court  decision  concerning 
school  desegregation  is  implemented. 

Encouragement  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  must 
be  given  by  those  persons  now  in  a  posi- 
tion of  authority  to  those  persons  now 
suffering  educational  deficiencies  that 
restrict  their  opportunities. 

These  efforts— not  tricky  literacy 
tests — will  achieve  a  higher  rate  of  par- 
ticipation and  literacy  in  voting. 

Foiu-th.  Federal  law  concerning  reg- 
istration is  imperative  to  assure  uni- 
formity and  protection  of  the  right  of 


these  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  self-government  and  the 
democratic  process. 

Alabama,  Including  the  city  of  Selma 
and  Dallas  County,  can  take  the  lead  in 
bringing  a  new  South  to  its  fullest  po- 
tential as  a  land  of  opportunity,  as  en- 
visioned by  its  great  people. 
Congressional  Trip  to  Selma,  Ala.,  February 

5.  1965,  Excerpts  Prom  Testimony  Taken 

AT  Federal  Building 
(Mrs.   Mary   P.    Poster,    1421   Union   Street, 

Selma,   Ala..   872-3267,   age:    46,   living   In 

Selma  40  years) 

We  have  to  sign  register  before  we  can 
get  a  number.  If  we  sign  the  register  the 
Bherlflf  win  tell  our  boss  and  the  boss  will 
fire  employees.  They  don't  let  many  people 
register  a  day.  The  last  day  of  registering 
they  let  six  people  register.  They  give  us  a 
very  hard  literacy  test  and  it's  real  long. 
They  make  us  stand  in  line  and  we  can't 
talk.  When  the  "drive"  started,  vouchers 
couldn't  talk  to  applicant. 

(Note. — Every  applicant  must  have  a  reg- 
istered voter  to  vouch  for  him.) 

If  people  who  receive  social  security  checks 
and  old  age  pension  checks  try  to  go  to  mass 
rallies  they  cut  their  checks  off.  One  per- 
son I  know  that  got  her  check  cut  off  was 
Cadolla  Smith.  She  lives  at  1012  Weaver 
Street.     Her  phone  number  Is  872-3534. 

Tuesday  morning  we  stood  In  courthouse 
trying  to  register  and  they  pushed  us  with 
cattle  prods  and  loaded  us  on  the  bus.  After 
they  arrested  us  they  sent  lis  to  Camp  Selden 
and  we  didn't  have  heat.  Tuesday  afternoon 
they  sent  us  to  Camden,  Ala.,  camp  on  a 
cold  bus,  no  heat  in  cell,  and  It  was  about  a 
hundred  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide,  about  55 
women  in  the  cell.  This  Is  where  Negro 
prisoners  are  kept.  No  fire  all  winter,  no 
smoking.  They  had  wood  floors  with  holes 
between  planks.  They  gave  us  mattresses 
later  and  cotton  blankets  but  they  didn't 
give  us  enough.  Women  took  ttirns  to  use 
blankets  and  every  time  one  woman  turned 
over  she  woke  up  everybody  in  the  cell  cause 
there  was  too  many  women  In  there. 

They  promised  we  could  make  a  phone 
call  when  we  got  to  the  camp  and  I  kept 
asking  and  asking  If  I  could  make  a  call 
cause  I  was  spokesman  for  the  group  and 
finally  he  told  us  we  couldn't  make  a  call. 
Camden  Is  in  Wilcox  County. 

One  woman  got  sick  cause  she  was  In  a 
cold  cell.  They  let  us  go  Thursday.  Tuesday 
night  they  gave  us  something  like  spaghetti 
and  meatballs.  Wednesday  we  staged,  a 
strike.  Thursday  I  just  had  coffee.  They 
gave  everybody  peas  and  cornbread.  They 
wouldn't  let  us  sing  on  the  bus.  They 
wouldn't  let  the  men  sing  In  cells  either. 

(Mrs.    Amelia    B.    Boyington,    1315    Lapsey 

Street,  Selma,  Ala.,  874-5635,  lived  In  Selma 

35  years) 

I  have  been  a  registered  voter  for  approxi- 
mately 21  or  22  years.  During  that  time, 
the  only  thing  I  had  to  do  was  to  give  my 
name,  address,  place  of  birth,  date  of  birth, 
the  time  I  have  been  in  Selma  and  that  I 
would  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

It  Is  customary  for  every  person  who  Is 
trying  to  register  to  have  a  registered  voter 
to  vouch  for  them.  That  Is  the  rule  that  I 
have  been  making  for  quite  a  long  time.  It 
happened  in  July  that  on  the  third  Monday 
in  July  I  went  to  the  courthouse  In  order 
that  I  might  vouch  for  some  people.  I 
noticed  that  we  had  a  long  line  and  quite 
a  few  people  expecting  me  to  vouch  for  them. 
I  went  to  the  side  door.  As  I  started  through 
the  Bide  door.  Mr.  Clark  asked  where  was  I 
going  and  I  told  him  I  was  going  Into  the 
courthouse  to  vouch  for  some  people.  I 
went  through.  I  stood  In  the  hall— no  place 
to  sit.    When  I  stood  In  the  hall,  one  of  the 


deputy  men  said  you  cannot  stand  there. 
You've  got  to  go  on  the  outside  In  the  alley 
where  the  line  extended,  and  I  went  Into  the 
alley,  the  sheriff  came  over  there  and  said, 
"You  stop  talking  to  those  people  and  get 
back  in  the  courthouse." 

As  I  went  back  In  the  courthouse.  In  the 
hallway,  I  said  to  this  deputy.  "You  told  me 
to  go  on  the  outside.  The  sheriff  told  me  to 
go  on  the  Inside." 

At  the  end  of  the  hall  of  the  coxirthouse 
you  will  find  the  probate  Judge's  office. 
There  are  three  or  four  seats  on  the  outside 
for  Negroes  who  want  to  see  the  Judge.  I 
was  told  to  go  back  there  and  sit  In  one 
of  those  seats.  I  went  back  near  probate 
Judge's  office,  sat  In  a  seat,  and  about  the 
time  I  sat  there  for  about  15  minutes,  the 
sheriff  on  the  outside  said.  "It's  12  o'clock. 
People  are  going  home.  You  folk  come  back 
at  2  o'clock  so  that  you  might  stand  in  line." 

I  sat  there  Just  a  few  minutes  before 
someone  came  up.  I  don't  know  his  name. 
He  came  In  and  said.  "You  get  up  and  get 
out  of  the  courthouse."  He  was  an  official. 
I  said  I  was  sent  here  to  vouch  for  others.  It 
was  12  o'clock  then  so  I  decided  I  woiild 
Just  sit  there  and  be  arrested.  Then  I  went 
on  to  my  office  and  at  2  o'clock  I  came  back. 
I  said  to  the  deputy  In  the  hall  before  I  left. 
"I  want  you  people  to  get  together  and  decide 
where  I'm  supposed  to  stand  or  sit  because 
I  have  to  vouch  for  these  people.  They're 
expecting  me  to  do  that." 

Then  when  I  returned  after  2  o'clock.  I 
went  to  this  particular  deputy,  and  asked 
where  I  was  supposed  to  be.  He  told  me  to 
go  back  and  sit  by  the  probate  Judge's  office. 
I  went  back  there  and  I  sat  down.  I  picked 
up  a  newspaper  and  when  I  started  reading, 
Mr.  Bernard  Re3molds  said  to  me  (he  Is  the 
probate  Judge),  "Get  out  of  here."  I  told 
him  I  was  sent  down  here  to  sit  until  people 
get  ready  for  me  to  vouch.  He  said,  "I  have 
charge  of  this  courthouse.  You  get  out  of 
here.     You  are  disturbing  my  court." 

There  was  no  one  sitting  there  but  me.  I 
got  up  and  said  to  the  deputy,  "You  dldnt 
get  together.  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
find  a  place  for  me  to  stand."  He  said  he  was 
sorry. 

I  was  there  from  9  a.m..  untU  4  o'clock  In 
order  to  vouch  for  these  people. 

(Margaret  Jones  Moore,  1414  Broad  Street, 
Selma,  Ala.,  874-5228,  age:  50) 

AU  through  the  fight  I  have  been  the 
giiinea  pig.  If  It  became  necessary  for  any- 
body to  stick  their  neck  out.  It  seemed  to 
have  been  me.  In  1952.  when  I  came  back 
to  Selma  to  live.  I  didn't  bother  too  much 
about  trying  to  vote  or  trying  to  register, 
but  the  next  year  I  thought  It  was  my  duty. 
I  had  lived  away  for  12  years.  I  came  down 
to  register.  I  didn't  get  In  on  four  occa- 
sions. Then  after  the  return  I  came  down 
at  maybe  11  o'clock  and  got  In,  and  over  a 
period  of  10  years  I  was  able  to  get  Into  the 
courtroom  or  Into  the  registration  office  at 
least  12  times.  The  last  time  that  I  went 
In  was  July  5,  1963.  I  was  so  sure  I  didn't 
miss  anything.  I  had  been  sure  times  be- 
fore but  (his  time  I  was  especially  sure  that 
I  didn't  miss  anything.  When  I  dldnt  hear 
from  them  I  became  concerned  and  when  I 
went  back  the  next  time  and  got  In,  I  didn't 
hear  from  them,  and  I  was  sure  I  passed  that 
time  too.  Then  I  went  back  to  see  the  regis- 
trar one  day.  I  said,  "I  have  been  any  num- 
ber of  times  and  I  have  processed,  but  you 
have  never  notified  me,  and  I  woiild  Uke  to 
know  something.  I'm  s\ire  I  passed."  He 
said,  "What  Is  yoxir  name?  Youll  have  to  let 
me  find  out  later  on."  I  said  all  right,  but 
he  never  notified  me. 

Question  (Conyers).  What  was  his  name? 

Answer.  Mr.  Vlck  Atkins. 

Question  (Cohelan).  Mrs.  Moore,  are  you 
a  schoolteacher? 

Answer.  Yes,  I  am. 

Question.  How  long? 
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Answer.  Twenty-sixth  year. 

Question.  It  took  you  how  many  years  to 
register  to  vote? 

Answer.  Twelve. 

Question.  And  you  were  disqualified  on 
one  occasion?    You  actually  got  In? 

Answer.  I  got  In  about  10  or  12  times  over 
the  period  of  years. 

Question.  Who  vouched  for  you,  Mrs. 
Moore? 

Answer.  I  really  don't  know  the  lady's 
name. 

Question.  But  It  was  another  registered 
voter? 

Answer.  No.  I  had  9  and  she  had  10,  so 
she  vouched  for  me. 

Question.  Did  you  have  to  pay  your  poll 
tex? 

Answer.  I'm  over  45  so  somebody  told  me 
I  would  have  to  pay  $3,  so  I  paid  It. 

Question.  What's  $3  for? 

Answer.  Back  poll  tax.  If  you're  45  and 
over  you  don't  pay  any  more  than  $3. 

Question  (Hawkins).  When  you  receive  a 
number,  that  entitles  you  to  register  accord- 
ing to  a  number? 

Answer.  If  they  can  get  to  you. 

Question.  If  they  don't  get  to  you  that 
day.  Is  a  number  good  for  only  1  day? 

Answer.  You  have  to  have  a  new  number 
each  day. 

Question  (Cohelan).  Do  you  teach  school 
In  Selma? 

Answer.  R.  B.  Hudson  High  School.  I  am 
at  present  teaching  10th  and  12th  grades. 

Question  (Hawkins).  Where  did  you 
graduate  from? 

Answer.  I  finished  Talladega  College,  then 
went  to  Alabama  State  and  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Denver.  I  went  to  Knoxvllle  College 
and  to  Tuskegee  Institute,  Just  taking  short 
courses. 

(Rev.  M.  S.  Hasty.  812  Fllpont  Avenue.  Selma, 
Ala.,  874-4263.  Occupation:  Pastor) 

I  am  a  registered  voter;  since  1928  trying 
to  help  and  vouch  for  others.  I  was  able 
to  get  his  wife  registered  2  weeks  ago.  She 
registered  before  but  failed  on  one  ques- 
tion. Turned  down.  This  time  she  did  go 
through.  I  was  a  voucher  for  my  wife,  also 
for  Mrs.  Collin.  She  passed  last  year  as  reg- 
istered voter,  and  the  other  day  when  Mrs. 
Boylngton  was  arrested — 20  minutes  before 
she  was  arrested — I  was  ordered  off  the  same 
steps.  Said  don't  go  In  the  courthouse.  One 
of  my  members  working  there  In  the  court- 
house. I  wanted  to  see  him  on  business,  and 
I  asked  permission  to  see  him.  They  said  you 
ste  him  later  In  the  day. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  I  was  there  as 
committee.  At  board  of  registers  were  turned 
around  Just  Inside  door.  Told  we  couldn't 
see  anyone;  the  office  was  closed.  We  also 
could  call  him  at  home  If  we  like  to.  and 
"you  have  2  minutes  to  clear  the  court- 
house." Then  we  tried  to  talk,  to  prevail 
with  him.  Asked  could  he  contact  man  for 
MS.  Then  the  leader  of  us  continued  to  try 
to  talk  to  him,  and  he  said.  "You're  under 
arrest."  and  took  a  stick  and  pushed  us  out 
of  the  group,  loaded  us  on  the  bus.  and  taken 
to  Camp  Selden.  We  were  there  approxi- 
mately 6  hours,  5  or  6  hours,  no  water,  had 
nothing  but  breakfast.  Loaded  us  then  to 
take  us  to  Camden,  Ala.  There  we  were 
treated  very  nice,  given  supper.  But  the 
sleeping  business — oh  Lord — at  my  age  rough 
with  broken  Tegs. 

Question  (Hawkins).  How  old  are  you? 

Answer.  Slxty-slx. 

Well,  we  don't  have  any  cover  or  beds  for 
you.  Have  about  15  or  16  mattresses.  We 
will  give  them  to  the  women.  You  rather 
give  them  to  the  ladles  or  divide  them?  We 
prefer  ladles  be  first,  and  elders  get  one. 
There  were  55  men.  Tuesday  night  was  sure 
enough  cold,  but  they  let  us  go  in  the  hall 
and  warm  once  or  twice. 

Wednesday  we  got  news  from  over  here. 
Said  we  were  ordered  to  give  you  all  peaa 


without  seasoning,  cornbread,  that's  all. 
Some  of  the  men  in  our  group  was  treated 
mean.  I  was  right  on  the  second  seat  on 
the  bus  going  there.  The  officer  posse  that 
was  taking  us  down  wasn't  so  very  nice.  The 
bus  was  overloaded.  There  wasn't  standing 
room  on  the  bus.  We  said,  "We're  doing  this 
for  freedom."  He  Jumped  up  with  his  stick, 
unsnapped  his  gun,  and  got  his  stick  in  his 
hand.  He  said,  "If  you  want  to  be  hard, 
we  can  get  hard  too.  Just  depend  on  how 
you  want  us  to  treat  you."  Well,  we  weren't 
out  for  war.  We  hadn't  done  anjrthlng.  I 
hadn't  done  an3rthlng  but  talk  to  a  man. 


(Mary  Wesley,  33  Railroad  Avenue,  Selma, 
Ala.,  age  36.     No  phone) 

I've  been  arrested  twice.  Been  to  Selma 
prison  camp.  The  camp  there  was  no  place 
to  sit.  I  was  arrested  In  county  Jail.  Stayed 
4  days.  Tnistles  beat  on  walls  at  night 
about  15  or  20  minutes.  A  pregnant  woman 
In  the  group  asked  for  milk.  They  wouldn't 
give  It  to  her — not  even  water.  Had  to  drink 
water  from  the  commode.  They  gave  us  two 
meals  a  day.  meals  not  prepared  right.  The 
pregnant  lady  couldn't  get  milk,  orange 
Juice,  or  sanitary  water. 

Question  (Cohelan).  What  was  the 
charge? 

Answer.  Unlawful  assembly. 

Question.  Were  you  trying  to  register? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  register 
before? 

Answer.  Since  1963. 

Question.  On  each  occasion  you've  been 
unable  to  do  so-^why? 

Answer.  They  give  you  a  number.  When 
you  get  to  your  number  the  registration 
office  Is  closed.  That  encourages  you  to  come 
back.  Well,  every  day  you  get  there  the 
registration  office  Is  full  of  whites.  The  next 
month  you  get  a  new  nvunber. 

Question.  Now,  on  the  last  occasion  did 
you  do  anything  that  was  unlawful  or  wrong 
while  you  were  standing  in  line?  Were  you 
disorderly  In  any  way? 

Answer.  No,  I  wasn't. 


(Launsey  West,  313  East  George  Washington 
Carver's  Home.  874-6555) 

I  would  like  to  say,  In  1964  was  my  first 
experience  with  Sheriff  Jim  Clark.  I  think  It 
was  at  the  front  of  the  Wilbur  Theater.  I 
had  Just  gotten  out  of  the  hospital  and  my 
wife  and  I  went  down  to  get  my  boy.  We. 
none  of  us.  were  In  the  movement.  We  only 
went  to  get  him.  While  there.  Jim  Clark 
came  up  and  started  running  and  beating. 
After  he  pushed  me  and  I  wasn't  able  to  run. 
he  went  after  teenagers.  He  came  back  and 
I  had  walked  half  block  and  was  waiting  for 
the  green  light.  He  met  me  and  said  to  get 
going.  I  said.  "The  red  light  is  on."  He 
said.  "Get  going."  and  he  hit  me  on  the  back 
of  the  neck. 

I'm  also  a  veteran  and  I  have  been  down 
on  fovu-  occasions  trying  to  get  in  the  court 
house  to  become  a  registered  voter.  Only 
one  time  I  got  in.  but  I  was  escorted  upstairs 
to  Judge  Hare's  chambers. 

Question.  (Conters).  What  branch  of 
service  did  you  serve  in? 

Answer.  U.S.  Navy. 

Question.  Overseas? 

Answer.  England,  Africa,  and  Alaska. 

Question.  How  many  years? 

Answer.  Three  years,  8  months,  and  5  days. 

Question.  Honorable  discharge? 

Answer.  Honorable  discharge. 

I  was  there  the  day  he  was  pushing  Mrs. 
Boyington.  Of  course,  Mrs.  Boylngton  was 
Just  standing  there.  When  this  first  started 
I  wasn't  there.  When  the  group  that  I  was 
with  walked  up.  we  stopped  and  he  walked 
away  and  he  pushed  Mrs.  Boylngton  away 
with  his  hand  In  back  of  her  coat  like  she  was 
a  rag  doll.  After,  he  gave  us  3  minutes  to 
disperse.     No  one  moved.     So  he  said.  "If 


you  don't  disperse  in  3  minutes  you  will  b« 
under  arrest.  We  were  arrested  for  unlawful 
assembly. 

I  also  saw  part  of  what  happened  to  Mn, 
Cooper.  When  it  started  I  was  not  there,  i 
got  there  In  time  to  see  Sheriff  Jim  Clark  and 
three  other  deputies  with  Mrs.  Cooper  down. 
Sheriff  Clark  himself  had  a  club  across  Mrs! 
Cooper's  neck,  and  it  was  a  disgraceful  thing 
for  a  big  man  to  pick  on  a  woman  like  that. 
He's  Just  the  kind  of  man  that  scares  the 
life  out  of  you  in  a  way.  Truly  saying  from 
my  heart,  I  would  also  like  to  say  this. 

I  am  a  house  painter  by  trade  which  I 
took  up  by  GI  bill  of  rights.  I've  taken  it 
up  for  18  or  19  years.  Since  participating 
In  the  movement,  the  sheriff  and  others 
know  me  so  now  I  can't  get  any  work.  Last 
fella  I  did  work  for,  he  heard  news  that  I 
have  had  it  in  this  town  as  far  as  work  is 
concerned. 

Question  (Cohelan).  Mr.  West,  are  you  a 
registered  voter? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  How  frequently  have  you  tried 
to  register? 

Answer.  Four  occasions — first  time  in  1963. 

Question.  First  time?  How  many  times  In 
1963  did  you  attempt  to  register? 

Answer.  Once. 

Question.  Did  you  take  the  examination? 

Answer.  Never  got  inside. 

Question.  What  happened  in  1964? 

Answer.  1964  the  same  thing.  Every  time 
we  go  down  there  Is  a  long  line.  This  year's 
first  Monday  we  marched  down  through  the 
Alabama  entrance  in  the  back.  Some  of  us 
got  numbers  but  nobody  was  able  to  go  In, 

Question.  Why  didn't  you  try  to  register  In 
1962? 

Answer.  I  was  afraid.  I  had  been  warned 
by  some  older  Negro  citizens  if  you  try  you 
might  be  whipped. 

Question.  Well,  then,  why  did  you  get 
courage  in  1963? 

Answer.  Because  I  felt  more  stronger  with 
others  with  me. 

Question.  Did  you  feel  it  was  important  to 
register? 

Answer.  Yes.    I  would  like  very  much. 

Question  (Hawkins).  You  did  get  a  num- 
ber several  times? 

Answer.  One  time. 

Question.  Still  couldn't  register? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 


(Mr.  Lee  Grant  Rivers,  607  Green  Street, 
Selma,  Ala.) 

Last  Wednesday  I  was  arrested.  I  was  at 
the  head  of  the  line  and  there  was  another 
feller  behind  me  and  they  were  arrested  and 
carried  to  the  Jallhouse.  When  we  got  on 
the  elevator,  there  were  two  deputies  and 
they  used  cattle  prods  and  stuck  me  In  the 
jaw  with  the  cattle  prod  and  Just  everywhere 
they  covild.  All  on  my  hands.  I  tried  to  hold 
my  hands  in  front  of  my  face  but  I  still  felt 
misery  In  my  left  shoulder  and  all  over  my 
body. 

Question  (Conyers).  Around  your  private 
parts  of  your  body,  abdomen? 

Answer.  Yes.  And  the  man  was  behind 
me — he  was  64  years  old — and  they  stuck 
him  In  the  temple  and  the  blood  flew.  He 
has  a  bloody  handkerchief  In  his  pocket  to 
show.    His  name  is  Joe  Hagan. 

Question  (Cohelan).  I  take  It  that  607 
Green  Street  is  in  Selma,  Ala.? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  lived  in 
Selma? 

Answer.  Since  I  was  about  15  years  old. 

Question.  Practically  all  your  life? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  How  old  are  you? 

Answer.  Forty-four  years. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  register 
to  vote  before? 

Answer.  Yes.  sir. 

Question.  What  happened? 
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Answer  Well,  I've  never  been  able  to  get 
inCe  register  office.  They  don't  let  over  13 
f  day  pa£-  Most  times  when  you  get  there 
ft  is  that  many  white  people  all  day. 

onpstion  Did  you  exhibit  any  act  of  prov- 
oc?tS  were  you  doing  anj^hlng  that  was 
nnlau'ful  or  disorderly? 

"°Ser.  Not  anything  at  all.  You  re  under 
arrest  and  they  Just  carried  us  on  to  Jail. 

Question.  What  do  you  believe  you  were 

^'^Swer"!— what  was  the  charge?— unlaw- 
ful assembly.   That's  what  I  was  arrested  for. 

Question.  You  have  tried  to  register  be- 
fore? 

Answer.  Yes,  all  summer. 

Question.  What  Is  your  attitude  about  reg- 
istering again?  ...^        v.  - 

Answer.  I'll  try  as  long  as  they  have  a 
registering  office. 

Question.  Do  you  feel  that  you  have  been 
intimidated  by  what  has  happened?  Does 
this  frighten  you  from  possibly  going  through 
that  &Esin.? 

Answer.  It  frightened  me.  I  don't  think  if 
a  person  don't  be  afraid  of  Jim  Clark  he  ain't 
got  good  sense.  I'm  Just  going  anyway,  and 
ask  the  Lord  for  strength  and  courage. 

(Mrs.  Anna  Lee  Cooper,  3115  Medley  Avenue, 

Selma,  Ala.,  came  to  Selma  In  1962  after 

leaving  when  15  years  of  age) 

The  first  place  I  voted  was  in  Kentucky. 
The  next  place  I  voted  was  in  West  Virginia, 
Logan,  W.  Va.  The  next  place  I  voted  was 
m  Washington,  Pa.  The  next  place  I  voted 
was  In  Cleveland.  Ohio.  So  I  had  to  come 
back  to  Selma  in  1962  to  live  with  my  98- 
year-old  mother  and  since  then  I  have  gone 
to  try  and  register  and  become  a  registered 
voter.  I  went  down  in  1963,  October  7.  There 
was  a  registration  day  that  was  known  as 
freedom  Monday.  I  went  down  to  register  to 
vote,  so  I  was  standing  in  line.  I  was  work- 
ing at  the  Dunn  Rest  Home  as  a  practical 
nurse.  My  employer  came  down  and  he 
looked  in  the  line  and  he  saw  me.  Employer, 
Mr.  Charles  Dunn,  he  had  his  supervisor  to 
call  a  friend  of  mine  and  told  her  to  tell  me 
not  to  come  In  to  work  and  that  I  was  fired 
because  he  saw  me  In  line. 

Question  (Conyers).  How  many  have  had 
similar  experiences,  being  fired? 

Answer.  Two  left  after  I  was  fired.  Bessie 
Dickson  and  Miss  Ellsha  Manuel  working  for 
Sloan. 

Question  (Cohelan).  Why  do  you  feel  you 
were  discharged? 

Answer.  I  knew  when  he  came  up  in  the 
line  and  saw  us.  He  fired  me  over  the  phone 
because  I  had  someone  to  work  In  my  place. 
He  let  Mrs.  Collins  come  in.  When  we  went 
down  together  and  were  standing  together 
he  let  Mrs.  Collins  come  In  that  Tuesday  be- 
cause he  didn't  have  anyone  to  put  In  her 
place,  but  that  Wednesday  morning  he  fired 
her  and  stuck  cattle  prodder  to  her. 

Question  (Cohelan)  .  You  believe  you  were 
discharged  because  you  were  seen  in  the 
voting  line? 

Answer.  Yes. 

(Testimony  of  Reverend  Anderson) 
I  should  like  to  point  out  first  of  all  as 
it  relates  to  Mrs.  Cooper.  I  was  in  the  lines 
the  morning  that  Mrs.  Cooper  had  the  diffi- 
culty with  the  sheriff.  I  was  looking  and 
the  sheriff  came  down  the  line  pushing  peo- 
ple, get  back  off  that  sidewalk,  get  on.  walk 
there  and  he  pushed  a  number  of  persons 
before  he  came  to  Mrs.  Cooper  and  most  of 
them  fell  back  something  like  that  (showed 
how  they  were  pushed).  When  he  would 
shove  them  and  push  them  and  Mrs.  Cooper 
had  her  back  to  the  line  and  Mr.  Clark  took 
his  hand  and  put  It  in  her  back  and  shoved 
her  and  she  ran  in  the  direction  of  an  auto- 
mobile showcase.  She  ran  to  keep  from  fall- 
ing. Upon  stopping,  before  she  hit  the  wall, 
she  turned  back  and  that  was  where  the 
difficulty  developed.     She  Just  didn't  take 


it.  That's  the  size  of  it.  I  was  looking  at 
everything  and  when  she  turned  back,  I 
think  Mrs.  Cooper  would  have  no  objection 
to  the  truth,  she  Just  hit  him.  He  in  turn 
struck  her  back  and  then  he  proceeded  to 
exercise  his  skillful  brutality  upon  striking 
her  repeatedly,  and  he  was.  someone  caught 
hold  to  him.  Two  officers  caught  him  and 
two  officers  caught  Mrs.  Cooper  and  they 
pulled  them  apart  and.  of  course.  Mrs. 
Cooper  was  angry.  They  had  a  scuffle  and 
she  hit  him  again.  Then  the  officer  wrestled 
Mrs.  Cooper  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Clark  had  al- 
ready ordered  officers  to  turn  him  aloose.  He 
then  ordered  them  to  give  him  a  stick.  Offi- 
cer handed  Mr.  Clark  a  stick,  very  long.  He 
took  the  stick  and  Jabbed  her  in  her  breast 
two  or  three  times.  Then  these  men  sitting 
on  her  shoulders  and  legs  and  Mr.  Clark 
straddled  her  body  and  he  hauled  back  and 
cracked  Mrs.  Cooper  In  the  face  with  a  stick. 
I  was  looking  (11  witnesses  raised  their 
hands  agreeing  to  Reverend  Anderson's 
statement) . 

Referring  to  intimidation  of  trying  to  get 
registered  to  vote,  I  think  I  have  been  there 
four  or  five  times  in  succession  and  I've 
never  succeeded  in  passing  the  test.  I've 
been  there  I  don't  know  how  many  times.  I 
stood  In  line  all  day  and  just  didn't  get  In. 
One  Monday  when  we  started  back  during 
the  special  drive,  the  very  first  day  I  was  back 
In  the  courtyard  with  the  people.  Mr.  Clark 
came  to  the  door  and  dismissed  us  at  12 
o'clock.  They  had  Issued  nxmibers.  At  12 
o'clock  they  dismissed  us  and  asked  tis  to 
come  back  at  2  o'clock.  I  asked  what  would 
happen  to  people  who  had  no  niunbers. 
They  said  they  would  proceed  to  try  to  get 
ntimbers  as  they  have  done  heretofore.  Some 
people  said  the  office  will  be  closed  at  2 
o'clock.    Mr.  Clark  said,  "go  home." 

At  2  o'clock  we  returned  and  he  ttimed  all 
the  people  away  that  didn't  have  a  number. 
He  said,  "Those  of  you  who  have  numbers 
can  go  In,  those  of  you  who  have  no  numbers 
get  out  of  here."  The  people  said,  "You  said 
for  us  to  come  back."  He  said,  "Maybe 
Anderson  told  you  to  come  back."  I  said, 
"Didn't  you  tell  these  people  to  be  here  at 
2  o'clock  that  you  would  let  them  back  In?" 
He  said.  "No.  I  didn't."  I  said,  "You  said 
that.  I  was  listening."  He  said,  "You  are  a 
GD  liar"  and  kept  calling  me  GD  liar.  Mr. 
Clark  was  very  angry.  He  said,  "You  got  a 
number?  Well  you  can  get  the  H  on  in 
there  but  the  rest  of  them  can  get  out."  I 
am  not  registered,  I  did  get  a  number.  Dlf- 
flciiltles  oPgettlng  a  nvunber  heretofore  was 
that  sometimes  before  9  o'clock  there  were 
white  people  already  in  line.  They  had  re- 
ceived numbers  and  they  decided  they  would 
give  only  so  many  numbers. 

Question  (Conyers).  How  long  have  you 
been  trying  to  become  a  registered  voter? 

Answer.  Since  1957. 

Question.  What  kind  of  undergraduate 
education  do  you  have? 

Answer.  Received  tmdergraduate  work  at 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

(Ira  Taylor,  9910  Valley  Street.  Selma  Ala.. 
16  years  of  age) 

Monday  morning  I  got  up  and  went  to 
church.  First  Bethel  Church.  Marched  to 
courthouse  from  First  Bethel  Church.  They 
said  go  around  the  courthouse  and  stand 
there  untU  the  bus  comes,  the  deputy  said. 
We  got  on  the  bus  and  it  took  us  to  Camp 
Selma.  carried  us  to  armory  first  and  then 
to  Camp  Selma.  They  asked  them  to  sign 
paper,  everyone  said  they  didn't  want  to  sign 
paper.  After  we  didn't  sign  paper,  Jim  Clark 
said  to  get  out  and  go  on  the  bus.  They 
treated  us  fine  while  at  the  armory. 

Question.  How  many  boys  were  with  you? 

Answer.  Lots  of  people,  about  14. 

Question.  Were  they  aU  from  your  church, 
boys  from  your  chxirch? 

Answer.  They  were  friends.  At  Camp  Sel- 
ma we  got  off  the  bus.  walked  Inside  building 


and  they  prodded  me  with  a  cattle  prod  on 
my  leg  once.  They  treated  girls  same  as  boys 
were  treated  with  cattle  prod.  Men  had 
sticks  saying  get  in  there  boy. 

Question.  Did  you  obey  the  policemen? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  All  other  boys  and  girls  too? 

Answer.  Yes.  we  stayed  there  until  night 
then  went  home. 

(Addle  LUly.  1513  SUven  Street.  Selma.  Ala.) 
I  have  been  living  here  most  all  of  my  life 
and  I  have  been  trying  to  become  a  registered 
voter  since  1954.  I  have  been  Intimidated 
m  the  line  trying  to  get  registered.  At  one 
time  I  asked  one  of  the  deputy  sheriffs,  this 
was  at  noon,  to  get  a  sandwich  and  the  one 
that  decided  said  yes,  and  on  my  ret\im  back 
to  find  my  place  In  line  was  gone.  One  came 
from  front  door  and  he  told  me  that  you 
will  have  to  go  to  the  end  of  the  line  and  I 
asked  him  why  did  I  have  to  go  to  the  end 
of  the  line,  he  said  because  you  went  out  and 
I  told  him  deputy  over  there  told  me  I  could 
go  get  a  sandwich  as  long  as  I  claim  my  place 
when  I  return.  He  said  he  had  orders  lor 
me  to  go  to  the  end  of  Une.  We  went  out 
and  went  to  the  end  of  the  line  which  was 
three  blocks  long.  Before  I  left  I  was  fifth 
In  line  to  the  door  from  the  registrar's  office. 

(Testimony  of  Mrs.  Moore) 

Lived  In  Selma.  Ala..  22  years,  registered  In 
1963.  The  line  was  very  long.  It  was  about 
100*.  I  stood  In  line,  when  I  got  out  of  line 
I  came  back  and  one  of  the  deputies  with 
a  big  stick  said  if  you  don't  get  back  to  last 
end  of  line. 

Question.  (Scheuer).  How  long  had  you 
been  In  line  up  to  that  time? 

Answer.  Prom  9  till  after  12  p.m.  I  stepped 
out  of  line.  You  couldn't  get  water  In  the 
courthouse.  The  bathroom  in  the  court- 
hotise  was  locked  too.  When  I  got  back  he 
ran  me  all  the  way  back  to  the  end  of  the 
line.  I  stood  there  \intll  4  o'clock.  I  still 
dldnt  get  Inside.  I  got  two  or  three  num- 
bers. 

Question.  You  were  there  from  9  in  the 
morning  till  afternoon? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  When  you  get  the  number  and 
you  get  inside — over  and  over  again  you  get 
a  new  number  until  you  get  to  the  door. 

Answer.  The  last  time  I  got  inside  regis- 
tration office,  there  were  three  pages  of  llt- 
eratture  for  you  to  fill  out.  Then  he  takes 
you  in  a  little  room,  he  reads  the  question, 
and  you  write  the  answer.  He  reads  so  fast 
and  he  doesn't  say  his  words  right,  he  doesnt 
give  you  time  to  ask  any  questions.  I  filled 
the  three  pages  out  In  the  first  office,  but 
after  I  got  In  another  room  and  he  started 
reading  so  I  kindly  told  him  I  wouldn't  go 
through  with  that  part.  Just  sign  your 
name.  So  he  asked  me  why.  I  really  don't 
think  it's  necessary  to  go  through  all  this 
Just  to  register  to  vote.  I  returned  paper 
and  walked  out. 

Question.  If  the  part  of  that  registration 
process  where  he  has  asked  you  to  go  in  the 
other  room,  is  that  was  all  cut  out  and  all 
you  had  to  do  was  to  fill  out  the  application? 

Answer.  Yes,  It  did. 

Question.  Would  you  have  had  any  trou- 
ble? 

Answer.  The  first  form  Is  Just  your  name, 
address,  name  of  place  of  birth,  how  long 
you've  been  here,  whether  you  were  in  the 
military  service. 

Question.  Under  the  court  order  that  was 
Issued  last  night  they  are  now  prohibited 
from  asking  this  other  question  In  the  other 
room.  All  they  can  ask  you  to  do  U  fill  out 
that  form,  you  remember  that  form? 
Answer.  Yea.  

(Testimony  of  Mrs.  Atllne  Taylor) 
Arrested  and  put  In  the  county  Jail. 
Question.  Why  did  they  arrest  you? 
Answer.  Because  we  tried  to  regUter. 
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Question.  Where  were  you  working? 

Answer.  I  was  working  on  Union  Street  as 
a  housemaid.  I  was  up  there  in  Jail  so  he  just 
got  his  old  maid  back,  I've  been  out  of  a  Job 
but  I  get  a  welfare  check. 

Question.  And  in  your  opinion  you  lost 
your  Job  because  you  were  attempting  to  reg- 
ister?   Are  you  working  now? 

Answer.  No. 

Question.  Had  you  worked  before  this 
time? 

Answer.  I  had  worked. 

Question.  You  have  held  several  Jobs? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  on  any 
of  the  Jobs  before  this? 

Answer.  No,  Just  this  Job  and  while  we  were 
in  jail  one  of  the  men  told  the  clerk  to  hit 
us  against  the  walls,  and  then  they  wouldn't 
give  us  water.  We  stayed  In  Jail  4  days,  had 
no  water  during  this  time.  Drank  water  from 
oommode. 

Question.  Were   you   given   food? 

Answer.  Given  food  twice  a  day. 

Question.  Did  you  have  mattresses? 

Answer.  We  had  mattresses  and  two  or 
three  sheets  but  no  blankets,  slept  on  stone 
floor. 

Question.  Were  you  in  jail  at  the  same  time 
that  Mrs.  Moore  was  in  Jail? 

Answer.  No. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  most 
emphatically  to  express  my  complete  ac- 
cord with  the  purpose  of  the  15-member 
congressional  delegation  which  visited 
Selma,  Ala.,  with  its  findings,  and  with 
its  compelling  reasons  for  a  trip  made 
mandatory  by  the  shocking  situation  in 
that  city  and  Dallas  County. 

No  one  who  has  access  to  the  Nation's 
press,  no  one  at  all  familiar  with  voting 
practices  in  Alabama  as  they  affect  Ne- 
groes, will  claim,  for  a  single  minute, 
that  it  is  not  imperative  to  take  Immedi- 
ate steps  to  erase  the  ignominious  abuses 
which  constitute  intolerable  deprivations 
of  Negro  rights.  No  reasonable  person 
will  assert  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  in- 
terested groups  to  bring  every  pressure 
upon  the  officials  and  people  of  Ala- 
bama, upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  upon  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  to  act  now  to  correct 
and  eliminate  forever  the  outstanding 
abuses  which  result  in  the  utter  disre- 
gard of  the  constitutional  rights  of  Negro 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

To  say  that  the  only  trouble  in  Selma 
and  Alabama  is  that  caused  by  outside 
agitators  is  to  give  voice  to  an  excuse  that 
is  wholly  imaiCceptable  to  anyone  who 
lays  any  claim  to  the  ability  to  think 
rationally.  To  say  that  the  white  leaders 
of  Selma  and  Alabama  can  clean  their 
own  houses  is  to  mouth  an  empty  promise 
in  view  of  the  facts.  The  simple  truth 
Is  that,  after  100  years,  there  is  retro- 
gression rather  than  progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is  now  and  the 
demand  for  full  remedy  comes  not  only 
from  the  Negroes  of  Alabama  and  the 
Nation,  but  also  from  the  great  multi- 
tude of  white  Americans,  and,  yes,  even 
from  the  oppressed  wherever  situated  in 
the  world  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  let  Alabama 
know  that  justice,  freedom,  and  equality 
of  opportunity  must  have  the  same 
meaning  in  that  State  as  they  have  in 
every  other  State  which  has  given  valid- 
ity to  those  truths.  We  must  let  Ala- 
bama know  and  all  America  must  recog- 


nize that,  without  further  delay,  the  writ 
of  justice  must  be  executed. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  con- 
gressional delegation  went  to  Selma  not 
officially  to  intervene,  not  to  intrude,  but 
simply  to  observe  and  inform  ourselves 
about  a  seeming  pattern  of  widespread 
noncompliance  with  Federal  law  and  the 
national  purpose  regarding  the  rights  of 
all  Americans  to  register  and  vote.  This 
problem  has  been  of  deep  concern  across 
the  country. 

What  we  found  in  Selma  was  a  situa- 
tion which  indeed  grows  out  of  long- 
standing practices  and  some  State  legis- 
lation which  have  placed  undue,  and 
probably  unconstitutional,  restrictions 
on  the  Negro  right  to  vote.  We  found  a 
major  organized  protest  against  these 
restrictions  on  the  part  of  the  Negro 
community.  We  also  found  that  a 
change  in  attitude  in  the  white  leader- 
ship is  in  the  process  of  taking  place  in 
Selma. 

Change  will  occur  resulting  from  the 
organized  protest,  as  well  as  from  pend- 
ing Federal  suits  concerning  registration 
procedures  in  both  Dallas  County  and 
the  entire  State  of  Alabama.  Others  of 
my  colleagues  who  were  with  me  in 
Selma  have  spoken  today  on  the  need 
for  further  Federal  legislation  to  assure 
the  right  to  register  and  vote  for  every 
single  citizen  of  this  country  regardless 
of  color  or  race.  I  will  support  such  leg- 
islation. I  hope  that  all  of  us  will  join 
in  supporting  Federal  legislation  assur- 
ing these  basic  rights  of  citizenship. 
New  Federal  laws  governing  registration 
and  voting  can  bring  about  significant 
changes  in  communities  like  Selma.  We 
cannot  rest  until  every  citizen  has  the 
right  to  vote  without  harassment.  But 
at  this  moment — and  most  hearteningly 
in  our  view — change  may  also  come  from 
a  new  willingness  which  we  perceive  on 
the  part  of  some  local  white  officials,  and 
local  private  citizens  of  good  will,  white 
as  well  as  Negro,  to  bring  about  a  real 
improvement  in  the  social  climate  of 
Selma — change  and  progress  not  only  in 
regard  to  registration  and  voting  pro- 
cedures, but  also  in  regard  to  other  im- 
portant concerns. 

Underlying  the  immediate  issue  of 
voter  registration  is  a  long-established 
failure  of  real  communication  between 
the  Negro  and  white  communities.  I 
think  that  there  are  now  signs  that  the 
white  community  is  willing  to  estab- 
lish that  communication  with  the  Negro 
community.  Out  of  this  can  come  an 
appreciation  of  one  another  as  hirnian 
beings  and  a  fresh  assessment  of  the 
needs  of  the  total  community. 

The  hope  for  Selma  in  our  opinion  is 
that  constructive  initiative  will  be  seized 
by  the  moderate  white  leadership  and 
that  such  a  discourse  will  be  started 
promptly. 

I  turn  to  my  southern  colleagues  and 
say  to  you  that  I  have  learned  a  great 
lesson  from  visiting  your  community.  I 
appreciate,  as  I  never  have  before,  that 
there  appear  to  be  regenerative  forces  at 


work  in  the  South  which  may  indeed 
move  the  South  toward  full  compliance 
with  our  national  consensus  on  civil 
rights  for  all  Americans,  as  expressed  by 
the  executive,  the  judicial,  and  the  legis- 
lative branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  North  and  South 
can  join  hands  in  solving  the  problems 
which  are  now  plaguing  the  South,  but 
which  more  importantly  belong  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

From  the  days  of  the  populist  move- 
ment in  the  19th  century,  the  South  has 
given  its  share  of  leadership  to  liberal 
goals  and  world  peace  in  every  area  of 
endeavor  except  in  race  relations. 

In  my  own  judgment  there  is  a  great 
opportunity  for  my  southern  colleagues, 
who  are  uniquely  able  to  bring  a  national 
viewpoint  to  bear  on  the  local  problems 
they  understand  so  well,  to  join  other 
leaders  of  the  South  in  renewed  sensi- 
tivity to  the  emerging  regenerative  forces 
that  are  at  work  in  southern  communi- 
ties. These  forces  need  support,  both  in 
Washington  and  in  the  statehouses  of 
the  South.  I  hope  the  day  has  passed 
when  the  voice  of  southern  liberalism 
can  be  discounted  before  it  is  even  heard. 
Much  southern  political  leadership  is  still 
burdened  with  anachronistic  thinking 
about  the  social  and  political  forces 
which  are  moving  in  their  own  States 
and  regions.  At  the  same  time,  the  posi- 
tive southern  forces  for  moderation  are 
frequently  underestimated  in  the  North. 
The  future  of  the  South  will  be  shaped 
by  these  forces  and  I  hope  they  can  be 
more  realistically  assessed  not  only  by 
those  of  us  who  observe  the  South  from 
afar  but  by  those  like  our  southern  col- 
leagues who  lead  the  South. 

We  were  greatly  pleased  to  have  our 
four  colleagues  from  the  State  of 
Alabama  join  us  in  our  meetings  with 
the  city  officials  of  Selma  and  we  are 
hopeful  that  they  will  play  a  constructive 
role  in  providing  their  leadership,  their 
knowledge  of  local  conditions,  and  their 
awareness  of  the  national  purpose,  in 
giving  encouragement  to  the  newly 
emerging  wlllt)f  elected  officials  in  Selma 
to  recognize  and  help  solve  the  grave 
problems  which-  that  conununity  now 
faces. 

It  is  our  duty  to  make  laws  to  insure 
the  right  to  vote.  It  Is  up  to  the  moder- 
ate white  leadership  In  the  South  in 
cities  such  as  Selma  to  make  the  citi- 
zenry understand  that  in  the  20th  cen- 
tmy  the  Nation  demands  that  all  its 
citizens  must  have  that  vote,  and  must, 
indeed,  have  the  right  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  participate  fully  and  equally  in 
the  rich  mainstream  of  American  life. 
If  this  can  be  done  we  shall  achieve  far 
more  than  any  legislation,  however  nec- 
essary and  desirable,  could  contemplate. 

Mr.  DYAL,  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
communication  there  cannot  be  under- 
standing— communication  is  vital  in  the 
Selma  situation.  Our  delegation  was  ad- 
vised that  there  is  no  biracial  commit- 
tee nor  any  intention  to  create  one. 
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Here  Is  a  community  of  15,000  Negro 
nersons  and  14,000  whites.  It  took  our 
delegation  the  better  part  of  the  after- 
noon to  obtain  the  admission  that  only 
some  325  Negroes  were  registered  and 
some  9.300  whites.  The  discrepancy  is 
apparent,  for  the  registration  figures  teU 
the  story  far  better  than  all  of  our  dis- 
cussion or  testimonies  of  its  citizens. 

I  join  my  colleagues  who  made  the 
visit,  in  encovu-aging  legislation  which 
will  obtain  a  communication  procedure 
and  a  registration  regulation  which  will 
enable  all  of  her  citizens  to  vote. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  at  this  time  as  I  am  one  of  those 
who  is  going  to  the  White  House  and 
have  to  meet  my  daughter. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Members 
of  Congress  who  showed  the  courage 
last  week  to  go  down  to  Selma.  I  have 
not  seen  so  much  courage  displayed  in  a 
long  time.  I  think  it  was  a  tremendous 
deed  because  it  makes  the  people  of 
America  aware  of  the  situation  in  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  and  those  States. 

Some  time  ago,  before  the  beginning 
of  this  year's  session  I  had  a  group  from 
CORE  visit  me  in  my  Boston  office. 
CORE  is  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality. 
At  that  time  they  spoke  to  me  with  re- 
gard to  a  matter  that  was  going  to  come 
up,  concerning  the  Mississippi  Congress- 
men. I  told  them  at  that  time  I  would 
be  happy  to  look  into  that  problem,  to 
read  their  brief,  and  if  they  convinced 
me,  I  would  go  along  with  them.  I  made 
a  study  of  their  brief.  They  convinced 
me  and  I  did  go  along  with  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  a  crying 
shame  in  this  day  and  age  that  In  order 
to  register  and  vote  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi you  must  first  notify  the  regis- 
trar of  voters  that  you  want  to  vote; 
secondly,  you  must  make  an  applica- 
tion, and  thirdly  publish  It  in  the  news- 
papers for  1  week  or  2  weeks,  to  see  what 
the  person's  morality  is,  or  to  see  what 
kind  of  individual  he  is.  Then  you  re- 
turn to  the  registrar  and  the  registrar 
gives  you  an  examination  on  any  part  of 
295  amendments  to  the  Mississippi  con- 
stitution. Then  you  go  back  a  week  later 
and  he  tells  you  whether  you  have  passed 
or  you  have  failed.  No  reason  is  given 
for  his  decision. 

That  is  wrong.  I  do  not  know  the 
situation  in  Alabama,  but  I  am  happy 
to  listen  to  these  gentlemen  who  have 
taken  time  for  this  afternoon.  But  I  do 
not  have  to  go  all  the  way  to  Selma  to 
discover  indifference  with  regard  to  the 
Negro  problem.  We  have  that  indiffer- 
ence right  within  the  E>epartment  of  De- 
fense. This  is  one  of  the  matters  that 
I  discussed  with  CORE  in  my  Boston  of- 
fice and  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Diggs]  for  giving 
me  this  opportunity  to  bring  this  up  out 
of  order  from  the  discussion  of  the  Selma 
case.  This  is  what  was  brought  to  my 
attention.  We  discussed  the  situation  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
and  the  problem  of  trying  to  get  the 
Negro  youth  to  enlist. 


Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  a  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality : 

INDIFFEEENCE 

FEBRtTART4,  1965. 

Congressman  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  O'Neill:  We  have  Just 
completed  a  siirvey  of  U.S.  military  recruit- 
ment literature  and  posters,  and  find  that 
Negroes  are  almost  totally  ignored  or  ex- 
cluded. White  faces  abound;  officers,  tech- 
nical personnel,  and  service  men  and  women 
are  copiously  illvistrated — both  at  work  and 
in  recreation.  But  a  Negro  face  is  excep- 
tionally rare. 

We  collected  at  several  recruiting  centers 
in  the  Boston  area  recruitment  folders  of  the 
four  services.  (See  attached  list  of  folders.) 
In  the  36  folders  we  examined,  there  were 
1,086  clearly  identifiable  faces.  In  23  of  the 
36  folders  there  were  no  Negroes.  Of  the 
1,086  individuals  shown,  only  23  were  Negro. 
When  we  examined  the  10  recruiting 
folders  directed  toward  women,  we  fotmd  254 
clearly  identifiable  faces.  In  9  of  the  10  re- 
cruiting folders  addressed  to  women  no  Ne- 
groes were  shown.  In  the  remaining  one,  we 
found  two  Negroes. 

Of  the  23  Negroes  portrayed,  the  bulk  ap- 
pear In  background  or  secondary  positions. 
Only  one  Negro  appears  in  a  position  in  which 
he  is  obviously  superior  In  rank  to  a  white. 
We  believe  that  present  military  recruit- 
ment advertising  Is  damaging  to  American 
society,  and  encourages  the  belief  that  the 
U.S.  Government  stands  for  the  exclusion  of 
Negroes.  Honest,  straightforward  integra- 
tion of  recruitment  advertising  can  make  it 
a  positive  force  both  at  home  and  overseas. 
First,  such  advertisement  will  attract  more 
Negro  recruits.  This  is  especially  important 
since  unemployment  among  Negro  youths 
approaches  25  percent. 

Second,  it  will  bolster  the  morale  of  Negro 
servicemen.  The  absence  of  Negroes  in  re- 
cruitment literature  says  that  even  in  the 
armed  services  the  existence  of  Negroes  as 
men  is  denied.  Integrated  advertisement 
vrtll  show  the  Negro  serviceman  that  his 
country  recognizes  him  with  pride. 

Third,  it  will  serve  to  educate  the  public, 
white  and  Negro,  so  that  people  will  recog- 
nize Negroes  as  first-class  Americans.  More- 
over, children  of  both  races  will  see  that  the 
American  military  man,  the  hero,  can  be  any 
color.  And  Negro  children  will  learn,  as  none 
of  their  forbearers  have  been  permitted  to 
learn,  that  virtue,  courage,  and  success  be- 
long to  Negro  as  well  as  white  Americans. 

Finally,  we  believe  full  integration  of  all 
the  armed  services  recruitment  advertising 
is  a  matter  of  Justice.  Negroes  have  fought 
for  America  since  independence,  and  even 
before.  They  have  fought  and  died  in  inte- 
grated and  in  segregated  units.  Justice  to 
the  dead  and  the  living  demands  full  recog- 
nition of  Negroes  at  every  opportunity — not 
as  a  questionable  shadow  In  the  background, 
but  as  a  proud  and  prominent  figure  which 
every  eye  will  see  and  respect. 

Congressman  O'Neill,  we  urge  you  to  make 
every  effort  to  see  that  our  military  services 
carry  out  this  policy  immediately.  The  er- 
rors of  the  past  cannot  be  undone,  but  those 
of  the  present  and  the  future  must  be  pre- 
vented. We  are  confident  that  you  will  do 
your  best  to  inform  appropriate  officials  of 
the  necessity  of  a  proud  and  honest  integra- 
tion policy  which  is  promptly  implemented. 

Very  truly  yours, 

AlanQartneb, 
Chairman,  Boston  CORE. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  that  I  concur 
and  agree  with  the  letter  which  has  been 
sent  to  me  and  I  intend  to  send  a  copy 
of  it  to  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara. 
I  hope  he  will  take  notice  of  this  letter 


forthwith  and  correct  this  matter  which 
needs  immediate  correction. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  yield  to  me  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
O'Neill]  for  bringing  this  grave  injustice 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Also,  while 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is 
standing  in  the  well  of  the  House,  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  appreciation  and  the  appre- 
ciation of  other  Members  of  the  House 
to  him  for  his  support  and  encourage- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  challenge  of  the 
Mississippi  delegation  on  the  opening  day 
of  this  session. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  commend  our  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan and  other  Members  who  have  voiced 
deep  and  justified  concern  for  the  situa- 
tion in  Selma,  Ala.,  which  is  typical  of 
many  other  areas  in  our  Nation  where 
so  many  citizens  are  being  denied  the 
right  to  register  in  order  to  vote,  a  cardi- 
nal guarantee  of  the  Constitution. 

It  is  essential  that  the  House  concern 
itself  with  this  situation.  The  firsthand 
report  we  have  just  heard  certainly 
points  out  the  need  for  further  legis- 
lative correction  in  this  area. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  in  sponsoring  leg- 
islation aimed  at  rectifying  the  glaring 
inequity  which  remains  and  which  has 
been  highlighted  by  the  incidents  in 
Selma. 

I  do  not  think  that  as  elected  Members 
of  the  House  we  can  rest  until  these 
fundamental  rights  are  there  to  be  exer- 
cised in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion.  President  Johnson  on  February 
4  truly  spoke  for  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  when  he 
said,  "Nothing  is  more  fundamental  to 
our  freedom  than  the  right  to  vote.  All 
Americans  ought  to  be  indignant  when 
one  American  is  denied  the  right  to 
vote." 

In  Selma,  Ala.,  this  thesis  is  being  chal- 
lenged in  lawless  and  cynical  fashion  by 
the  Dallas  County  authorities  who  have 
conspired  to  prevent  the  voter  registra- 
tion of  Negro-Americans.  As  of  last  Fri- 
day, 3.300  persons  Including  Nobel  Prize 
winner  Martin  Luther  King,  have  been 
arrested  for  daring  to  protest  this  blatant 
attempt  of  these  authorities  to  deprive 
Negro-Americans  of  what  must  be  the 
inalienable  right  of  the  citizen  of  a 
democracy— the  right  to  vote.  Selma, 
seat  of  Dallas  County,  then  has  become 
the  testing  grovmd  of  this  vital  phase  of 
civil  rights.  Here  will  be  set  a  pattern 
which  will  govern  all  such  situations. 

We  cannot  evade,  ignore,  or  avoid  this 
issue  so  fundamental  to  our  democratic 
concept  of  government  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people. 

Already  a  Federal  judge  in  Alabama 
has  ordered  Selma  to  speed  up  registra- 
tion, and  President  Johnson  has  asked 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  consider  the  drafting  of  legis- 
lation that  will  end  this  discrimination 
against  millions  of  Americans. 
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This,  or  other  legislation  to  tills  end, 
will  shortly  come  before  the  Congress; 
and  I  rise  to  urge  that  the  Members  of 
Congress,  Irrespective  of  party  or  sec- 
tional background,  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port and  quickly  pass  such  legislation  so 
that  we  may  wipe  out  one  more  barrier 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  civil  rights 
by  our  Negro  fellow  Americans. 

It  is  a  great  and  rare  privilege  to  sit 
in  this  House  at  a  moment  in  history 
when  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  realize 
at  long  last  the  American  dream  of  equal- 
ity for  all,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
color.  Let  us  rise  to  this  historic  oppor- 
tunity. 

We  are  a  deeply  religious  people  with 
an  abiding  faith  in  justice  and  decency; 
and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  great 
majority  of  our  people  will  welcome  the 
wiping  out  of  the  poison  of  oppression 
and  discrimination  that  has  troubled  our 
national  conscience  for  these  hundreds 
of  years. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
situation  in  Selma,  Ala.,  is  intolerable. 
As  long  as  there  are  Americans  who  are 
refused  the  right  to  vote,  none  of  us  in 
Congress  and  in  the  rest  of  the  country 
can  be  satisfied  with  the  operation  of  our 
democracy.  In  Selma.  a  group  of  willful 
men  are  denying  American  citizens  their 
constitutional  right  to  vote.  The  re- 
actionary efiforts  of  this  disaffected  few 
cannot  in  any  way  appear  to  represent 
the  convictions  and  commitments  of  the 
many.  Despite  the  apparent  widespread 
compliance  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  there  still  remain  pockets  of  dissent 
and  lawlessness.    Selma  is  one  of  these. 

The  Congress  should  be  prepared  to 
pass  legislation  to  facilitate  equitable 
voter  registration  procedure.  Clearly, 
the  right  to  vote  is  as  fundamental  as  the 
right  to  be  served  at  a  lunch  counter. 
Both  must  be  assured  and  protected  by 
the  full  power  of  the  law.  The  events  in 
Selma  should  dramatize  the  need  for 
Federal  legislation  in  the  protection  of 
voter-registration  rights. 

The  efforts  of  those  Members  who 
visited  Selma  deserve  the  support  and 
praise  of  the  House.  The  trip  has  clearly 
afforded  the  House  an  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive direct  information  on  the  events  in 
Selma.  Such  information  should  fortify 
our  conviction  that  the  actions  of  the 
Selma  authorities  represent  a  national 
blemish.  Such  actions  cannot  be  allowed 
to  continue  or  be  repeated  elsewhere  in 
the  country. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Ameri- 
cans have  the  inalienable  right  to  vote; 
and  when  these  rights  are  jeopardized,  as 
a  U.S.  Congressman,  as  a  citizen,  and  as 
a  human  being.  I  believe  it  is  my  duty  to 
support  and  fight  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  rights. 

The  privilege  of  voting  should  never  be 
conditioned  upon  color,  creed,  or  re- 
ligion. When  there  is  a  blatant  imposi- 
tion of  these  prejudicial  standards  there 
is  a  resulting  infringement  on  our  Demo- 
cratic system  which  by  necessity  affects 
all  American  citizens. 

The  importance  of  the  lack  of  or  the 
right  to  vote  in  the  spectrum  of  rights 
and  guarantees  granted  U.S.  citizens  Is 
best  Illustrated  by  a  portion  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  records.    In  McComb, 


Miss.,  from  June  to  October  1964,  there 
were  17  bombings  of  churches,  homes, 
and  businesses;  32  arrests;  9  beatings; 
and  4  church  burnings  as  a  result  of 
voter  registration  and  civil  rights 
activity. 

The  civil  rights  laws  and  its  inherent 
protections  and  guarantees  are  clear,  and 
all  devious  means  to  circumvent  this  law 
of  the  land  must  and  should  be  chal- 
lenged. 

Our  civil  rights  law  has  its  genesis  and 
manifestations  from  a  free  society  and 
the  tactics  in  Selma,  Ala.,  are  reminiscent 
of  events  and  manipulations  by  past  and 
present  totalitarian  regimes. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  able  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  DiGGsl.  I  regret  deeply,  due 
to  longstanding  commitments,  I  was  not 
able  to  go  to  Selma  with  the  congres- 
sional delegation  last  week,  to  make  an 
on-the-spot  observation  of  the  situation 
there  as  it  relates  to  denial  of  voting 
rights.  I  commend  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  did  make  the  trip.  I  com- 
mend them  for  this  most  informative  re- 
port given  here  today.  I  share  their 
concern  about  the  denial  of  voting  rights 
to  substantial  numbers  of  Selma  citizens. 
This  is  an  injustice  that  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  in  a  nation  of  self- 
governing  freemen.  Denial  of  the  right 
to  vote  and  in  this  case  even  of  the  right 
to  register  to  vote  is  obviously  a  basic 
infringement  of  a  citizen's  right. 

I  should  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Diggs]  for  his 
service  as  chairman  of  our  Democratic 
Study  Group  Civil  Rights  Steering  Com- 
mittee. The  gentleman  from  Michigan 
has  given  our  group  excellent  and  inspir- 
ing leadership. 

I  am  very  aware  that  the  fight  for 
human  rights  did  not  end  with  passage 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  for  which 
I  was  one  of  the  leading  proponents  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  As  a 
Member  of  the  House  and  as  a  lawyer,  it 
is  my  position  that  the  continuing  fight 
for  human  rights  should  be  pressed  ener- 
getically but  always  on  grounds  that  are 
legally  sound. 

It  is  of  first  importance  that  existing 
laws  be  properly  enforced.  In  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  we  gave  the  execu- 
tive tools  to  use  to  seek  human  rights. 
We  should  be  sure  that  these  tools  are 
being  fully  used. 

Thereafter,  it  may  be  necessary  and 
advisable  to  introduce  and  work  for  en- 
actment of  new  legislation.  For  exam- 
ple, I  am  now  considering  the  introduc- 
tion of  legislation  to  further  secure  the 
right  to  vote,  free  from  discrimination, 
through  establishment  of  a  Federal  Vot- 
ing, Registration,  and  Elections  Com- 
mission. 

I  am  also  considering  legislation  which 
would  provide  for  enforcement  of  the 
14th  amendment.  I  might  point  out  that 
this  is  the  method  prescribed  in  the  Con- 
stitution, for  correcting  the  situation  in 
Mississippi  which  came  before  this  House 
at  the  opening  of  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 

I  assure  those  of  you  who  went  to  Ala- 
bama last  week  and  came  back  to  make 
this  very  productive  report  today  that 


I  stand  with  you  in  seeking  action  to 
remedy  this  evil. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  year  ago 
this  Wednesday,  February  10,  1964,  the 
House    of   Representatives    passed'  the 
far-reaching  Civil  Rights  Act  which  was 
designed  to  extend  to  all  Americans  the 
full    blessings    and    responsibilities    of 
citizenship.     Recognizing  that  no  right 
Is  more  essential  to  citizenship  in  a  de- 
mocracy than  the  right  to  participate  in 
the  selection  of  its  governing  authorities 
title  I  of  the  act  sought  to  strengthen  the 
voting  guarantees  contained  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Acts  of  1957  and  1960.    In  those 
laws  the  Congress  had  taken  steps  to 
guarantee  to  all  citizens  the  right  to  vote 
without   discrimination   as   to   race  or 
color.    The  persistent  flagrant  discrimi- 
nation in  many  States  made  clear  that 
the  1957  and  1960  laws  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  guarantee  and  enforce  voting 
rights.     The    1963   report   of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  revealed  the  tech- 
niques on  discrimination  used   against 
would  be  voters  on  racial  grounds  by 
voting   officials,    techniques   which   the 
Commission's  statistics  proved  had  been 
highly  successful: 

In  Mississippi,  in  1962,  69  percent  of  white 
people  of  voting  age  were  registered,  while 
1.1  percent  of  Negroes  of  voting  age  were 
registered.  In  eight  southern  States,  in 
1962 — in  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee — 89  percent  of  white 
people  of  voting  age  were  registered  while 
8.3  percent  of  Negroes  of  voting  age  were 
registered. 

The  1964  act  was  designed  to  meet 
problems  encountered  in  the  operation 
and  enforcement  of  the  Civil  Rights  Acts 
of  1957  and  1960.  Now  we  know  that 
additional  action  must  be  taken  and 
taken  promptly.  The  events  in  Selma 
and  other  areas  demonstrate  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  American  citi- 
zens are  still  being  subjected  to  humili- 
ating and  heartbreaking  acts  of  discrim- 
ination in  their  efforts  to  exercise  their 
right  to  register  and  vote.  It  is  our  duty 
to  respond  to  their  need,  to  assure  them 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution. 

We  cannot  delay.  As  President  Ken- 
nedy stated  in  his  civil  rights  message 
of  February  28,  1963,  with  regard  to  vot- 
ing suit  delays:  "The  legal  maxim, 
'Justice  delayed  is  justice  denied,'  is 
dramatically  applicable  in  these  cases." 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  retroactive 
relief  with  respect  to  voting  rights.  We 
must  act  now  to  the  end  that  Negro 
citizens  will  not  continue  to  be  degraded 
in  Selma,  Ala.,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Nation  observes  this  Friday  the 
birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Great 
Emancipator.  What  more  fitting  way  to 
honor  him,  to  prove  our  commitment  to 
the  principles  for  which  he  lived  and 
died,  than  to  enfranchise  the  disen- 
franchised. President  Kennedy  stated  in 
his  moving  address  to  the  Nation  on  June 
11,  1963,  on  the  admission  of  two  Negro 
students  to  the  University  of  Alabama — 

One  hundred  years  of  delay  have  passed 
since  President  Lincoln  freed  the  slaves,  yet 
their  heirs,  their  grandsons,  are  not  fully 
free.  They  are  not  yet  freed  from  the  bonds 
of  injustice.  They  are  not  yet  freed  from 
social  and  economic  oppression,  and  this  Na- 
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tion  for  all  its  hopes  and  all  its  boasts,  will 
not  'be  fully  free  until  all  its  citizens  are 
free. 

The  struggle  to  make  all  our  citizens 
free  was  advanced,  but  not  completed,  by 
the  enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
last  year.  In  that,  as  in  the  acts  of  1957 
and  I960,  Congress  sought  to  insure 
speedy  and  effective  remedies  for  the  ills 
of  voter  discrimination.  Those  remedies 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  prevent  "the 
discriminatory  application  and  admin- 
istration of  apparently  nondiscrimina- 
tory laws  in  the  words  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Congress  will  respond  to  the  chal- 
lenge epitomized  by  Selma,  will  comply 
with  its  duty  under  the  15th  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  to  insure  that  the 
light  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Diggs], 
for  taking  this  time  today  so  that  there 
can  be  a  full  discussion  of  a  vital  prob- 
lem that  faces  our  country  today,  a  prob- 
lem which  the  89th  Congress  must  face 

up  to. 

We  need  legislation,  and  we  need  it 
now,  to  stop  the  wholesale  deprivation 
of  the  right  to  vote  based  on  race,  now 
existing  in  many  areas  in  the  South. 
That  the  present  statutes  are  inadequate 
is  painfully  clear.  Although  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  brought  cases  under 
their  present  authority,  if  we  proceed 
as  we  have  been,  we  are  courting,  not 
only  trouble,  but  a  loss  of  faith  in  the 
promises  we  made  to  correct  the  evils 
of  second-class  citizenship  in  this  coun- 
try. The  children  I  saw  in  Selma  last 
Friday  should  not  have  to  go  to  jail  to 
awaken  us  to  our  responsibilities  to  them. 

In  this  year  1965  there  are  counties  in 
the  deep  South  where  not  a  single  Negro 
is  registered;  and  there  are  many  where 
less  than  1  percent  nonwhites  are  regis- 
tered even  though  they  constitute  50 
percent  or  more  of  the  population. 
Those  few  who  have  managed  to  pass 
registration  tests  which  most  Members 
of  this  learned  body  could  not,  have 
done  so  in  fear  of  retribution  to  them- 
selves and  their  family,  and  I  regret 
to  say,  that  promised  retribution  has 
become  an  ugly  fact  too  often. 

The  rights  of  equality  in  education,  in 
job  opportunities,  and  in  public  accom- 
modations are  significant  and  important, 
and  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  making 
them  a  reality.  But  we  are  moving,  we 
are  trying,  in  these  areas.  We  are  not 
trying  hard  enough  in  the  most  funda- 
mental area  of  all— the  right  to  vote. 
We  need  new  legislative  tools.  The  pre- 
cise form  that  these  new  tools  should 
take  has  yet  to  be  determined,  but  let 
me  suggest,  in  rough  form,  what  I  think 
they  should  be.  First,  we  need  the  au- 
thority to  register  qualified  applicants 
by  Federal  registrars  wherever  there  is 
a  pattern  of  discrimination  and  to  con- 
duct an  election  if  necessary. 

Second,  poll  taxes,  complicated  literacy 
or  constitutional  interpretation  tests  and 
other  such  devices  must  be  eliminated. 


Third,  the  right  to  vote  must  be  pro- 
tected not  only  in  Federal  elections  but 
in  all  elections. 

Fourth.  State  and  local  oflBcials  should 
be  made  specifically  and  personally  liable 
for  their  actions,  where  they  violate  the 
Federal  voting  laws. 

It  was  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to 
be  a  part  of  the  distinguished  group  of 
Congressmen  who  went  to  Selma  to  get 
information  at  first  hand.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Diggs],  for  arranging  this  time 
so  that  we  could  report  to  you,  and  for 
his  able  chairmanship  in  other  ways  as 
well. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  the  15  Members  of  the  House  who 
made  a  factfinding  trip  to  Selma,  Ala.,  on 
February  5.  I  would  like  to  add  my  voice 
to  those  calling  for  more  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  existing  protections  of  the 
right  to  vote,  and  where  necessary,  new 
legislation  to  insure  that  this  fundamen- 
tal right  is  in  fact  guaranteed  to  all 
Americans. 

While  we  were  in  Selma,  we  had  meet- 
ings and  discussions  with  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  and  his  associates,  with 
local  officials,  and  with  Negro  residents  of 
the  community.  There  is  no  question 
that  under  existing  practices  and  pro- 
cedures the  Negroes  in  Selma  and  all 
across  what  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
Alabama's  black  belt,  are  systematically 
and  effectively  being  denied  their  legiti- 
mate and  constitutional  rights  as  citizens 
to  register  and  vote. 

In  Dallas  County,  where  Selma  is  lo- 
cated, the  population  is  57  percent  Negro, 
yet  less  than  1  percent  of  the  eligible 
Negroes  are  registered  to  vote. 

In  neighboring  Wilcox  County,  Negroes 
represent  78  percent  of  the  population, 
yet  not  one  has  ever  voted. 

Adjoining  Lowndes  County  is  81  per- 
cent Negro  but  not  one  has  ever  voted 
there  either. 

Without  the  opportunity  to  vote,  Sel- 
ma's  Negroes,  and  Wilcox'  and  Lowndes', 
are  politically  powerless.  They  cannot 
appeal  to  city  or  to  county  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  and  although  the  Federal 
Government  has  attacked  intimidation 
and  discrimination  in  Dallas  County  in 
two  voting  suits,  the  progress  has  been 
painfully  slow  at  best. 

How  could  it  be  better,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  in  the  State  of  Alabama  only 
2  days  a  month  are  allocated  for  voting 
registration.  I  am  sure  that  this  strikes 
most  of  us  who  come  from  States  where 
the  registration  rolls  are  open  5  days  a 
week,  8  hours  a  day,  as  rather  strange 
and  restrictive. 

It  is  even  more  restrictive  and  dis- 
criminatory when  we  discover,  as  many 
Negroes  of  Selma  told  us  personally, 
that  they  must  stand  in  intolerably  long 
lines;  that  they  must  wait  not  in  the 
courthouse  or  on  the  street,  but  in  an 
alley;  that  they  must  stand  behind  any 
white  persons  who  may  be  registering 
to  vote;  that  they  are  pushed,  prodded 
and  beaten  by  the  local  sheriff;  that  fre- 
quently they  are  jailed,  often  with  very 
inadequate  facilities,  food,  and  care. 

And  when  these  indignities  have  been 
suffered,  all  too  few  even  then  are  able 
to  register. 


We  have,  of  course,  accumulated  too 
little  experience  under  the  historic  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  know  whether  new 
aiKi  stronger  legislation  to  protect  and 
insure  voting  rights  may  be  needed. 

Our  first  emphasis,  I  believe,  should 
be  concentrated  on  the  fullest  and 
broadest  enforcement  of  existing  law. 
Very  real  questions  can  and  should  be 
raised,  I  think,  as  to  whether  we  are 
getting  the  maximum  possible  impact 
out  of  the  bill  many  of  us  labored  so 
long  and  hard  to  enact  last  year. 

For  example,  six  demands  that 
Negroes  be  permitted  to  register  in 
Selma  have  been  before  the  U.S.  district 
judge,  Daniel  H.  Thomas,  since  1961. 
Last  week,  after  nearly  4  years.  Judge 
Thomas  ordered  a  few  of  the  admitted 
voting  restrictions  removed.  But,  under 
the  act  of  1964,  some  very  knowledge- 
able constitutional  lawyers  argue  per- 
suasively that  the  Justice  Department 
could  have  removed  the  voting  restric- 
tions as  early  as  July  2. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  well  be  that  we 
need  new  legislation  to  break  down  the 
remaining  barriers  to  voting  and  full 
citizenship.  In  particular,  we  may  need 
to  provide  a  system  of  voter  registra- 
tion by  Federal  authorities  when  it  is 
obvious,  as  in  Selma,  that  this  right  is 
being  denied,  solely  on  the  basis  of  race, 
by  local  authorities. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  Attorney 
General,  and  the  President  to  give  their 
immediate  attention  to  this  problem  and 
by  forceful  administrative  action,  or  new 
legislation,  or  both,  to  finally  insure  for 
all  Americans  the  right  to  vote  which 
is  the  cornerstone  of  our  democracy. 


REGISTRATION  OF  VOTERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham],  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  believ- 
ing that  firsthand  information  is  always 
valuable,  I  traveled  to  Selma,  Ala.,  last 
week  with  14  colleagues  in  a  bipartisan 
congressional  group. 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  the 
experience  confirmed  my  view  that  addi- 
tional Federal  legislation  is  needed — and 
needed  at  this  session — to  supplement  the 
Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1960  and  1964,  if  we 
in  this  country  are  to  give  reality  to  our 
professed  ideal  of  allowing  all  our  citi- 
zens of  whatever  color  the  priceless  priv- 
ilege of  the  franchise.  Such  legislation 
should  provide  that,  where  State  and 
local  officials  are  failing  to  carry  out 
their  obligation  to  permit  the  registra- 
tion of  all  citizens  in  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory and  reasonably  prompt  manner. 
Federal  registrars  should  be  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  In  addition,  it  is  im- 
perative, whatever  protection  Is  extended 
to  the  right  of  Negroes  to  vote  in  Federal 
elections,  protection  should  also  be  ex- 
tended to  their  right  to  vote  in  State  and 
local  elections.  The  14th  and  15th 
amendments  of  the  Constitution  are  in 
my  view,  broad  enough  to  make  it  possi- 
ble to  achieve  these  objectives  by  Fed- 
eral legislation. 
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During  the  course  of  oiir  visit  to  Selma, 
our  congressional  delegation  was  treated 
with  courtesy,  particularly  by  Members 
of  Congress  from  Alabama  including  our 
distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Andrews,  of 
the  Fourth  District,  which  Includes 
Selma.  These  gentlemen,  at  the  request 
of  our  group,  arranged  for  a  lengthy 
meeting  with  the  mayor,  members  of  the 
board  of  registration,  and  other  State 
and  city  officials  concerned.  Members  of 
our  group  also  met  with  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  and  some  of  his  associates, 
with  members  of  the  Negro  community, 
including  a  number  of  their  leaders,  and 
with  other  individuals. 

The  day  before  our  arrival,  Judge 
Thomas,  of  the  Federal  district  court, 
had  handed  down  a  decision  which  fully 
sustained  the  position  of  the  Negro  com- 
munity and  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  the  registration  process  as  carried 
on  in  Dallas  County  has  shown  a  clear 
pattern  of  discrimination  against,  and 
illegal  discouragment  of  Negroes.  He 
found  that  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
Negroes  who  had  applied  for  registra- 
tion from  1962  to  1964  had  been  reg- 
istered, whereas  approximately  three- 
quarters  of  the  whites  who  applied 
during  the  same  period  had  been  reg- 
istered. These  findings  were  amply  sup- 
ported by  the  members  of  the  Negro 
community  we  talked  with  and  their  ac- 
curacy was  not  challenged  by  the  local 
officials,  although  the  latter  denied  that 
there  had  been  any  intention  to  discrimi- 
nate against  Negroes. 

The  judge's  order  requires,  among 
other  things,  that  the  registrars  discon- 
tinue the  use  of  a  stiff  test  on  questions 
of  constitutional  law  which  they  had 
been  using  and  that  they  register  at  least 
100  applicants  a  day  on  registration  days. 
The  registrars  advised  us  that  they  in- 
tended to  comply  with  Judge  Thomas' 
order.  They  predicted  that,  although 
imder  Alabama  law  they  are  limited  to 
2  registration  days  a  month  between  now 
and  July,  they  would  be  able  to  register 
all  the  qualified  Negroes  in  Dallas  County 
who  might  apply  within  the  next  5 
months. 

Members  of  the  Negro  community  on 
the  other  hand  insisted  that  the  pace  of 
registration  would  fall  far  short  of  the 
need  and  they  predicted  that  the  harass- 
ment and  delaying  tactics  of  the  past 
would  continue.  They  deplored  the  fact 
that  the  order  contained  no  injunction 
against  the  mass  arrests  that  had  been 
taking  place.  They  told  us  that  in  their 
opinion  the  mass  jailings,  often  under 
wretched  conditions,  represent  a  deliber- 
ate tactic  of  oppression  and  an  effort  to 
isolate  the  active  participants  in  the  civil 
right  fight  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  local  officials  characteristically 
blamed  outside  agitators  for  the  trouble, 
and  insisted  that  the  demonstrations 
were  not  made  in  good  faith  and  must 
be  suppressed  so  as  to  maintain  law  and 
order  and  permit  the  community  to  re- 
turn to  normal.  The  trouble  is,  of 
course,  that  the  normal  pattern  of  life 
in  Selma  has  been  one  of  total  segrega- 
tion in  schools,  housing,  and  so  forth, 
and  has  been  one  where  most  Negroes 
were   discouraged   from   attempting   to 


register  by  harassing  tactics  and  fear  of 
economic  reprisals. 

The  normal  situation,  unhappily,  has 
also  been  one  where  there  has  been  no 
meaningful  communication  between  the 
local  officials  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Negro  community.  It  was  significant — 
and  discouraging — that  the  local  officials 
indicated  no  awareness  of  the  damage 
created  by  such  lack  of  commimication 
and  told  us  that  they  did  not  agree  to 
the  setting  up  of  a  biracial  committee, 
the  type  of  committee  which  has  been 
notably  successful  in  other  southern 
counties.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  local 
officials  will  not  remain  adamant  in  this 
position. 

It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  the  Negro 
community  in  Selma  will  fully  put  to  tlie 
test  the  announced  intention  of  the  local 
officials  to  obey  Judge  Thomas'  order. 
If  these  officials  proceed  in  good  faith, 
and  if  the  Negro  leaders  will  make  sure 
that  at  least  100  well-qualified  Negroes 
apply  for  registration  on  registration 
days,  at  least  a  minimum  of  progress  can 
be  achieved  in  the  coming  months. 

The  good  faith  of  the  local  officials 
should  also  be  tested  in  regard  to  allow- 
ing all  who  wish  to  register  to  record  that 
intention,  so  that,  after  July,  those  not 
processed  can  be  registered  by  the  Fed- 
eral referee  as  the  court  order  provides. 
Although  there  may  be  ground  for  hop- 
ing that  some  slight  improvement  will  be 
achieved  in  the  situation  in  Dallas 
Coimty  itself,  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  Dallas  County  is  only  one  of 
many  counties  in  Alabama  and  that  in 
some  of  these  no  Negroes  at  all  are  on  the 
registration  rolls.  It  is,  therefore,  abim- 
dantly  clear  to  me  that  there  is  need  for 
further  remedial  legislation. 

We  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  sit  by 
and  force  Negroes  in  each  county  in  the 
South  to  demonstrate,  imdergo  mass  ar- 
rests and  subject  themselves  to  physical 
and  economic  distress  to  pry  loose  the 
chance  to  vote. 

It  is  simply  expecting  the  impossible 
to  expect  that  the  locally  appointed  reg- 
istrars in  a  State  such  as  Alabama  wlU 
have  the  necessary  decency  and  desire 
to  be  fair,  the  necessary  skill,  and — 
yes — the  necessary  courage  to  apply  valid 
tests  and  procedures  in  a  routine,  expe- 
ditious manner  so  that  Negroes  will  have 
the  needed  opportunity  to  register. 
Moreover,  whatever  protection  of  the 
right  to  vote  is  provided  will  not  be  ade- 
quate if  it  is  limited  to  Federal  elections 
alone.  The  right  to  share  in  electing 
State  and  local  officials  is  essential  to 
achieve  the  status  in  a  commimity  which 
flows  from  the  exercise  of  the  franchise. 
In  his  state  of  the  Union  address.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  said  that  his  program  for 
the  Great  Society  includes  the  proposal 
that  "we  eliminate  every  remaining  ob- 
stacle to  the  right  and  the  opportunity 
to  vote."  He  indicated  that  he  would 
submit  a  special  message  on  the  subjects 
outlined  within  6  weeks.  I  am  hopeful, 
therefore,  that  we  will  shortly  receive 
such  a  message  on  the  further  measures 
that  are  needed  to  assure  the  right  to 
vote  to  all  our  citizens. 

In  the  meantime,  I  hope  that  those 
individuals  and  organizations  interested 
in  achieving  this  goal  will  confer  and 


arrive  at  a  consensus  as  to  the  next 
steps  which  should  be  taken,  both 
through  legislation  and  through  the 
process  of  constitutional  amendment. 

In  conclusion,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  this  body 
to  the  recommendations  made  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  CiviJ  Rights  Com- 
mission,  as  long  ago  as  1961,  Those  who 
joined  in  this  recommendation  were  Dr. 
John  A.  Hannah,  president  of  Michigan 
State  University;  Erwin  N.  Griswold, 
dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School;  Rev! 
Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  president  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  and  Hon. 
Spottswood  W.  Robinson  HI,  presently  a 
Federal  judge.  The  recommendation 
under  the  heading  "Qualifications  of 
Voters,"  read,  at  page  139  of  the  Com- 
mission's  report  on  voting,  as  follows: 

Recommendation  I:  That  Congress,  acting 
under  section  2  of  the  15tL  amendment  and 
sections  2  and  5  of  the  14th  amendment,  (a) 
declare  that  voter  qualincatlons  other  than 
age,  residence,  confinement,  and  conviction 
of  a  crime  are  susceptible  of  use,  and  have 
been  used,  to  deny  the  right  to  vote  on 
grounds  of  race  and  color;  and  (b)  enact 
legislation  providing  that  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  a  right  to  vote  in 
Federal  or  State  elections  which  shall  not 
be  denied  or  In  any  way  abridged  or  Inter- 
fered with  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  for  any  cause  except  for  Inability  to 
meet  reasonable  age  or  length-of-resldence 
requirements  uniformly  applied  to  all  per- 
sons within  a  State,  legal  confinement  at  the 
time  of  registration  or  election,  or  conviction 
of  a  felony;  such  right  to  vote  to  Include  the 
light  to  register  or  otherwise  qualify  to  vote, 
and  to  have  one's  vote  coimted. 

That  recommendation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  just  as  valid  today  as  it  was  in  1961, 
and  the  need  for  such  action  is  even  more 
urgent. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr,  BINGHAM.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
new  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives I  had  not  expected  to  be 
delivering  my  first  speech  after  only  1 
month.  But  the  recent  events  in  Selma, 
Ala.,  have  so  dramatically  illustrated  the 
impossibility  in  many  parts  of  America 
for  qualified  Negro  Americans  to  regis- 
ter and  vote  that  I  feel  Impelled  to 
discuss  this  issue  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  today. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  went  with 
14  other  Members  of  the  House  to  Selma 
last  Friday  to  inquire  into  the  problems 
there.  For  my  part  let  me  express  my 
great  personal  gratitude  to  those  14  col- 
leagues. As  one  who  was  active  in  the 
struggle  for  human  dignity  before  being 
elected  to  the  House,  it  was  particularly 
gratifying  that  so  many  Congressmen, 
all  with  busy  schedules,  would  join  In 
this  trip  on  such  short  notice.  Just  the 
fact  that  15  U.S.  Representatives  would 
go  to  Selma  was  a  significant  declara- 
tion to  the  entire  country  that  this  Con- 
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gress  is  not  going  to  default  in  its  duty 
to  finally  and  definitely  assure  all 
Americans  of  the  right  to  vote. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  the  legal  back- 
ground of  the  Selma  situation.  When 
we  met  with  the  various  city  and  county 
officials  last  Friday,  their  recurring 
theme  was  a  pledge  to  faithfully  abide 
by  Judge  Thomas'  decision  of  only  the 
night  before.  Surely  it  is  only  fair  to 
look  into  recent  history  to  see  if  this 
is  a  new  situation.  As  Al  Smith  used  to 
say,  "Let's  look  at  the  record." 

The  suit  on  which  Judge  Thomas 
handed  down  his  decision  Thursday 
afternoon  is  certainly  not  a  new  one 
since  it  was  originally  filed  on  April  13, 
1961;  nearly  4  years  ago.  Its  history 
has  been  one  of  delays.  Judicial  con- 
sideration is  often  a  very  time  consum- 
ing process. 

After  this  long  delay  one  cannot  be 
surprised  if  the  Dallas  County  Voters 
League  wonders  if  their  rights  have 
finally  been  secured.  History  has  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  that  voter  regis- 
tration cases  have  usually  required  long 
and  arduous  labor  before  even  partial 
success  could  be  achieved.  Also  local 
officials  never  appear  to  lack  the  inge- 
nuity nor  the  pretexts  for  devising  new 
roadblocks.  At  each  stage  of  the  case 
when  restrictions  on  the  right  to  vote 
were  struck  down,  the  State  and  local 
governments  have  devised  new  restric- 
tions. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  further  problem 
of  harassment  by  the  local  law  enforce- 
ment and  judicial  officials  and  the  com- 
munity at  large.  It  is  not  just  recently 
that  Sheriff  Jim  Clark  has  begun  to  in- 
terfere with  American  citizeris  claiming 
their  right  to  vote.  For  a  long  time  he 
has  arrested  Negro  Americans  striving  to 
achieve  their  basic  rights  on  such  pre- 
texts as  vagrancy,  breach  of  the  peace, 
and  lack  of  parade  licenses.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  has  filed  five  different 
cases  since  June  26,  1963,  against  the 
law  enforcement  and  judicial  officials  of 
Dallas  County,  against  private  groups 
such  as  the  Dallas  County  White  Citizens 
Council,  and  against  local  businessmen 
for  acts  which  "threaten,  intimidate,  and 
coerce  Negro  citizens  so  as  to  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  Negroes  to  register  and 
vote  and  to  use  public  accommodations 
on  an  equal  basis  with  white  persons." 

Since  all  five  of  these  attempts  by  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  to  enforce  the  Fed- 
eral civil  rights  laws  have  been  delayed 
in  the  courts,  it  Is  no  wonder  that  the 
local  officials  have  continued  to  bla- 
tantly defy  Federal  authority.  The  Dal- 
las County  Courthouse  where  Sheriff 
Clark  has  so  far  continued  to  arrest 
hundreds  of  people  protesting  this  intol- 
erable situation  Is  directly  across  the 
street  from  the  Federal  building.  I 
noted  with  great  interest  that  the  local 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  agents 
and  the  local  U.S.  attorney's  staff  can 
look  directly  out  their  window  on  Sheriff 
Clark's  activities.  Since  present  laws 
seems  to  offer  little  relief  to  these  be- 
leaguered Negro  American  citizens,  they 
have  had  to  take  to  the  streets  to  imple- 
ment their  constitutional  right  to  peti- 
tion for  a  redress  of  grievances. 


Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  congressional 
delegation  left  for  Selma  we  stated  our 
purpose — "to  try  to  get  a  fair  and  honest 
picture  from  all  sides  of  what  the  true 
situation  is  in  Selma,"  and  "We  are  going 
to  Selma  to  learn  and  listen."  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that  we  did  everything 
In  our  power  to  live  up  to  that  pledge  of 
fairness.  We  met  with  the  local  elected 
officials,  some  of  our  Alabama  colleagues, 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  Kirig,  and  many 
Negro  Americans  in  Selma  who  have  been 
fighting  to  secure  their  right  to  vote. 
We  are  all  very  appreciative  of  the 
courtesies  extended  to  us. 

For  myself,  I  can  say  that  Selma  Is  no 
different  nor  worse  than  a  great  many 
other  parts  of  the  United  States.  There 
are  countless  areas  throughout  America 
where  the  rights  to  "life,  liberty,  and 
property,"  "the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,"  and  a  "republican  form  of  govern- 
ment"— rights  all  specifically  gxiaranteed 
by  the  Federal  Constitution  to  the  State 
governments — are  denied  to  Negro  Amer- 
icans because  they  are  excluded  from  the 
vote.  Both  the  State  and  local  officials 
and  the  general  community  have  joined 
in  devising  means,  both  blatant  and  de- 
vious, to  contravene  the  orders  of  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  National  Government 
which  supposedly  are  absolute  guaran- 
tees of  the  right  to  vote.  In  such  a  situ- 
ation I  can  see  no  alternative  but  to  have 
the  Federal  Goveniment  take  a  much 
more  positive  and  specific  role  in  guaran- 
teeing the  right  to  register  and  vote  in  all 
elections,  including  State  and  local  elec- 
tions, in  all  parts  of  America.  I  can  see 
no  other  way  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assure  that  every  American  is 
finally  assured  of  his  inalienable  rights. 

Since  coming  to  the  Nation's  Capital 
I  have  been  disturbed  by  the  repeated 
statements  that  Congress  made  a  great 
step  forward  last  year  In  the  struggle 
for  human  dignity,  but  that  now  we  must 
delay  any  further  steps  forward.  Prog- 
ress was  certainly  made  last  year.  But 
surely  this  Goverrmient  cannot  relax  if 
even  one  single  American  is  arbitrarily 
denied  that  most  basic  right  of  all  in  a 
democracy— the  right  to  vote.  I  was  ex- 
tremely heartened  by  President  John- 
son's pledge  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
address  on  the  opening  day  of  Congress 
in  which  he  said: 

I  propose  that  we  eliminate  every  remain- 
ing obstacle  to  the  right  and  opportunity 
to  vote. 

He  stated  further: 

In  the  next  6  weeks  I  will  submit  special 
messages  with  detailed  proposals  In  each  of 
these  areas. 

I  most  respectfully  point  out  the  Presi- 
dent's deadline  expires  on  this  coming 
Monday,  February  15,  1965.  I  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  his  proposal. 

In  the  state  of  the  Union  address. 
President  Johnson  stated  most  eloquent- 
ly, I  believe,  the  attitude  that  charac- 
terized the  beliefs  of  all  of  us  who  went 
to  Selma,  those  who  supported  our  going 
and,  surely,  of  every  Member  of  this 
body: 

Justice  requires  us  to  remember  that  when 
any  citizen  denies   his  fellow,   saying  "his 


color  is  not  mine,"  or  "his  beliefs  are  strange 
and  different,"  in  that  moment  he  betrays 
America,  though  his  forebears  created  this 
Nation. 

This  was  not  my  first  trip  to  Selma. 
In  the  summer  of  1963  I  was  in  Selma 
during  similar  civil  rights  efforts.  The 
change  in  Selma  is  great — ^unfortunately 
not  due  to  any  dramatic  Increases  in 
the  number  of  people  who  can  vote  but 
by  the  new  determination  of  the  Negro 
community  not  to  wait  any  longer  for 
the  right  to  vote.  This  change  in  atti- 
tude is  largely  due  to  the  wonderful  work 
of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Conmiittee  and  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  which  has  been 
so  effectively  supported  by  the  Legal 
Defense  Fund,  Inc.,  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  of  the  conversations  we  had 
in  Selma  last  Friday. 

First  with  a  44-year-old  man  who  has 
lived  in  Selma  for  15  years: 

Question.  You  have  tried  to  register  be- 
fore? 

Answer.  Yes,  all  summer. 

Question.  What  is  your  attitude  about  reg- 
istering again? 

Answer.  I'll  try  as  long  as  they  have  a 
registering  office. 

Question.  Do  you  feel  that  you  have  been 
Intimidated  by  what  has  happened?  Does 
It  frighten  you  about  possibly  going  through 
that  again? 

Answer.  It  frightened  me.  I  don't  think  If 
a  person  don't  be  afraid  of  Jim  Clark  he  ain't 
got  good  sense.  I'm  Just  going  to  anyway 
and  ask  the  Lord  for  strength  and  courage. 

And  then  with  a  World  War  n  Navy 
veteran : 

Question.  Why  didn't  you  try  to  register  In 
1962? 

Answer.  I  was  afraid.  I  had  been  warned 
by  some  older  Negro  citizens  If  you  try,  you 
might  be  whipped. 

Question.  Well  then,  why  did  you  get  coxir- 
age  In  1963? 

Answer.  Because  I  felt  more  strong  with 
others  with  me. 

Question.  Did  you  feel  It  was  Important 
to  register?  i 

Answer.  Yes.  "X 

During  this  last  week  there  have  been 
some  very  good  articles  and  editorials  in 
the  press  about  the  Selma  situation. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  Washington 
Post  editorial  of  Saturday,  February  6, 
1963: 

Thotjble  in  Alabama 

Before  condemning  the  Reverend  Martin 
Luther  King  and  his  followers  for  breaking  a 
law  In  Selma,  Ala.,  one  needs  to  consider  the 
law  that  was  broken  and  the  reasons  for 
breaking  It.  Dr.  King  and  263  adults  were 
arrested  on  charges  of  parading  without  a 
permit.  Whether  the  Selma  ordinance  re- 
quiring a  permit  for  a  parade  Is  constitu- 
tionally valid — and  whether  the  marchers 
were,  in  fact,  parading  or  merely,  as  Dr. 
King  put  It,  "walking  down  to  the  court- 
house"— are  matters  which  courts  will  have 
to  decide.  There  Is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
Dr.  King  deliberately  defied  duly  constituted 
authority  In  Selma — a  serious  responsibility 
for  any  citizen. 

Dr.  King  is  not  a  lawless  or  irresponsible 
man,  and  his  defiance  of  authority  In  Selma 
was  certainly  not  selfishly  motivated  or  reck- 
lessly undertaken.  He  wants  to  enable  Ne- 
groes to  register  and  vote  In  Selma.     It  Is 
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an  Indisputable  fact  that  Alabama's  voter- 
registration  requirements  are  rigged  to  dis- 
criminate against  Negroes;  and  In  Selma  par- 
ticularly, difficult  literacy  tests  and  slow  pro- 
cedures have  been  employed  by  registrars  to 
keep  Negroes  from  exercising  their  rights  as 
citizens. 

It  was  against  this  pattern  of  discrimina- 
tion that  Dr.  King  was  protesting.  If  the 
demonstration  he  led  violated  a  local  ordi- 
nance, It  was,  nevertheless,  orderly,  peace- 
ful and  dignified.  No  one  can  charge  him 
with  violence  or  rioting  or  endangering  prop- 
erty rights  or  public  safety  in  any  way. 

Is  his  conduct,  then,  morally  Justifiable? 
Is  it  right  for  a  minister  of  religion  to  lead 
followers  in  such  a  defiance  of  duly  consti- 
tuted authority?  We  think  so.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King, 
released  on  bond  yesterday  from  the  Selma 
Jail,  is  as  much  at  peace  with  his  conscience 
as  Martin  Luther  himself  was  when  he  nailed 
his  95  Theses  on  the  door  of  the  castle 
church  at  Wittenberg  450  years  ago  in  defi- 
ance of  clerical  and  secular  authority. 

It  Is  a  social  evil  that  Dr.  King  is  attack- 
ing. And  he  is  attacking  it  by  the  one  meth- 
od which  has  proved  genuinely  effective  In 
recent  years.  His  defiance  of  authority  and 
his  imprisonment  focused  the  attention  of 
Selma,  Ala.,  and  of  the  whole  Nation,  on 
the  evil  that  persists  in  that  southern  city. 
It  evoked  the  "indignation"  which  President 
Johnson  expressed  at  his  news  conference 
on  Thursday  and  which  he  said  all  Ameri- 
cans should  feel  "when  one  American  is  de- 
nied the  right  to  vote." 

If  Dr.  King  has  broken  the  law  in  Ala- 
bama, he  has  done  it  to  make  known  the  an- 
cient pattern  of  lawbreaking  which  has  taken 
place  there.  "If  Negroes  could  vote,"  he 
declared,  "there  would  be  no  oppressive  pov- 
erty directed  against  Negroes,  our  children 
would  not  be  crippled  by  segregated  schools, 
and  the  whole  community  might  live  to- 
gether in  harmony."  If  Negroes  could  vote, 
in  short,  they  could  break  the  chains  that 
bind  them  to  misery;  if  they  were  given 
political  responsibility,  they  could  be  held 
responsible  for  their  own  condition.  If  they 
could  vote,  they  would  have  no  need  to  dem- 
onstrate in  demand  of  so  basic  a  right.  De- 
nial of  that  right  to  vote  has  denied  them 
their  lawful  remedy. 

Alabama  cannot  silence  Dr.  King  and  his 
followers  by  putting  them  In  prison.  It  can 
only  make  the  echoes  of  their  protest  rever- 
berate more  resoundingly.  Dr.  King  and  his 
followers  can  be  silenced  only  by  giving  them 
their  rights  as  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  a  New  York  Times  arti- 
cle of  Saturday,  February  6,  1965: 

Negbo  Goals  in  Selma — Demonstrations 
Protest  a  Long  Histort  of  Oppression, 
Not  Just  Voting  Curbs 

(By  John  Berbers) 

Selma,  Ala.,  February  5. — The  old  man 
was  incredulous.  As  one  who  was  brought 
up  in  the  Deep  South  around  the  turn  of  the 
century,  he  doubted  the  propriety  of  Ne- 
groes making  demands  in  the  first  place. 

But  there  they  were,  a  bunch  of  kids  too 
young  to  vote,  getting  themselves  arrested 
while  demanding  to  see  a  registrar  who  they 
knew  was  not  there  about  an  issue  that  was 
being  resolved  in  the  courts  anyway.  "What 
do  they  want,"  the  man  asked  In  complete 
candor. 

Many  who  have  been  sympathetic  to  the 
Negro  movement  have  begun  to  ask  the  same 
thing. 

In  its  broadest  sense,  the  movement  led  by 
the  Rev.  Dr  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  in  the 
Alabama  "Black  Belt"  Is  not  so  much  a  pro- 
test against  barriers  to  voting  as  it  is  an  up- 
rising against  the  oppression  and  injustices 
that  have  existed  In  communities  like  Selma 
since  the  black  man  was  brought  from  Africa. 


HOPE   TO    stir   conscience 

The  maid  who  boycotted  Miss  Ann's  kitch- 
en for  a  week  and  the  teenagers  who  stayed 
away  from  school  understand  this,  even  if 
the  white  man  cannot.  They  do  not  know 
where  the  movement  Is  taking  them  but  they 
believe  that,  whatever  the  direction,  they 
are  headed  for  a  better  life. 

The  nonviolent  movement  as  defined  by 
Dr.  King  calls  for  civil  disobedience  by 
masses  of  the  oppressed  In  order  to  bring  to 
the  surface  the  violence  of  the  oppressor. 
The  oppressed  plague  the  oppressor  by  filling 
the  Jails  and  keeping  him  disturbed  with 
harassing  demonstrations. 

"We're  going  to  turn  Selma  upside  down 
and  inside  out  in  order  to  make  it  right- 
side  up,"  Dr.  King  said  before  he  went  to 
Jail  Monday. 

According  to  the  theory  of  nonviolence,  the 
national  conscience  will  be  aroused,  the  local 
white  man  will  be  conscience-striken  and  the 
oppressed  will  gain  a  measure  of  freedom.  In 
the  past,  the  practical  effect,  however,  has 
been  that  the  white  man,  like  Pharaoh,  has 
promised  the  black  man  his  freedom,  not  out 
of  a  change  of  heart  but  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  plague. 

a  symbol  op  oppression 

Dr.  King  and  his  Southern  Christian  Lead- 
ership Conference  carefully  choose  the  cities 
where  a  large  nonviolent  movement  was  to 
be  staged.  Selma  seemed  a  logical  place  be- 
cause Negroes  have  been  barred  from  voting 
since  Reconstruction  and  because  Dallas 
has  a  sheriff,  James  G.  Clark,  who  Is  a  sym- 
bol of  oppression  to  Negroes. 

There  is  a  story  around  town  that  small 
Negro  boys  play  a  game  called  "Jim  Clark 
and  Negro" — "I'll  be  Jim  Clark,  you  be  the 
Negro.  I'll  hit  you  on  the  head,  you  fall 
down." 

But  even  cities  like  Selma  have  become 
more  sophisticated  about  race  relations.  A 
number  of  Influential  citizens  In  town  de- 
cided they  would  do  everything  possible  to 
avoid  arresting  Dr.  King  and  his  nonviolent 
army  in  the  hope  that  they  would  become 
discouraged  and  go  away.  Pressure  was  put 
on  Sheriff  Clark  to  cooperate. 

For  a  while  the  tactic  of  restraint  worked. 
Dr.  King's  arrest  was  at  least  2  weeks  behind 
schedule,  according  to  a  blueprint  his  orga- 
nization drew  up  before  the  first  of  the  year. 
Observers  here  detect  something  in  the 
white  law-enforcement  officers,  however,  that 
compels  the  officers  to  confront  the  demon- 
strators. The  officers  always  seem  to  these 
observers  to  be  out  In  larger  numbers  than 
needed,  in  riot  helmets,  with  an  assortment 
of  nightsticks,  electric  cattleprods  and  guns 
hanging  from  their  belts  like  so  many  pend- 
ants. 

Although  he  has  been  under  a  Federal 
court  Injunction,  Sheriff  Clark  has  always 
been  on  hand  to  direct  the  defense  of  the 
courthouse  personally. 

In  the  fourth  week  of  the  campaign,  after 
considerable  provocation,  the  Negroes  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  themselves  arrested  in 
large  numbers.  They  filled  up  the  Jails  and 
several  work  camps  In  the  area. 

President  Johnson  publicly  commented  on 
the  situation.  The  white  community  began 
to  feel  the  pressure.  They  feared  the  move- 
ment might  spread  throughout  the  Black 
Belt. 

Then  a  Federal  court  handed  down  an  or- 
der that  should  go  a  long  way  toward  open- 
ing the  registration  books  to  Negroes.  The 
registration  board  was  ordered  to  stop  using 
a  literacy  test  set  up  by  the  State  supreme 
court,  to  process  at  least  100  applications 
each  day  it  sat.  and  to  refrain  from  falling 
applicants  on  technicalities. 

The  initial  reaction  of  civil  rights  lead- 
ers was  not  one  of  jubilation  but  of  dis- 
appointment. 

Some  gave  the  impression  that  they  were 
upset  that  the  order  came  when  It  did.     It 


was  coming  an3rway,  and  they  knew  it.  As 
it  was,  it  had  the  effect  of  taking  steam  out 
of  the  campaign,  which  had  been  nurtured 
so  carefully  to  matvu-lty. 

The  object  of  the  campaign,  then,  went 
beyond  the  Issue  of  voting.  "The  thing  is  " 
said  the  Reverend  Andrew  Young,  an  assist- 
ant to  Dr.  King,  "that  the  court  order  does 
nothing  about  Jim  Clark." 

What  the  Negroes  had  hoped  for  was  more 
Federal  pressure  and  increased  harassment 
of  the  local  white  men  until  something  more 
was  done.  Just  what  had  never  been  de- 
fined. 

Dr.  King  walked  out  of  Jail  today  and 
called  for  more  demonstrations.  This  kind 
of  campaign  has  aroused  concern  among 
whites  that  goes  beyond  reluctance  to  yield 
to  change.  It  Is  that  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  was  supposed  to  have  taken  the  civil 
rights  struggle  out  of  the  streets  and  Into 
the  courts. 

In  Selma.  it  is  still  In  the  streets. 

Mr.  DOW,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  oftentimes 
when  a  northerner  speaks  of  civil  rights 
in  the  South,  he  is  taken  to  task  be- 
cause it  is  well  known  that  Negroes  suf- 
fer from  discrimination  in  the  North. 
However  that  is  social  discrimination. 
In  the  North.  Negroes  lack  social  rights. 
But  in  some  areas  of  the  country  they 
lack  not  only  social  rights,  but  civil 
rights  also. 

The  law  cannot  restore  social  rights, 
but  it  can  restore  civil  rights.  That  Is 
why  in  this  Chamber  we  can  address  our- 
selves to  the  lack  of  civil  rights  in  cer- 
tain areas. 

So  a  number  of  us  Congressmen  went 
to  Selma,  Ala.,  on  February  5.  What  did 
we  find? 

We  found  a  city  divided  about  equally 
between  white  and  colored,  about  15,000 
of  each  and  it  is  well  understood  that 
roughly  9,500  of  the  whites  are  registered 
to  vote,  but  only  350  or  so  Negroes. 

The  city  of  Selma  was  divided  by  more 
than  mere  numbers  of  people  of  dif- 
ferent races.  It  was  divided  by  philos- 
ophy and  outlook. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  our  congres- 
sional colleagues  who  represent  the 
State  of  Alabama,  we  were  enabled  to 
obtain  the  thinking  of  the  white  com- 
munity which  contains  all  of  Selma's 
officialdom.  Through  the  help  of  a  num- 
ber of  Negro  leaders,  we  were  able  to 
find  out  the  views  and  attitudes  of  their 
half  of  the  community. 

The  white  community  was  tense. 
While  our  group  undertook  to  be  im- 
partial in  our  approach,  I  believe  that 
the  white  officials  were  looking  on  our 
visit  as  a  challenge  to  their  order.  To 
them,  it  well  may  be  that  we  seemed  to  be 
saying,  "You  have  been  wrong  in  your 
way  of  life,  and  so  were  your  fathers 
and  grandfathers."  This  would  be  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  entertain.  If  right  in 
my  interpretation,  I  must  have  sym- 
pathy for  their  problem. 

Unlike  the  white,  the  Negro  com- 
munity seemed  relaxed  and  hopeful. 
These  days  are  perhaps  the  first  they  can 
ever  remember  that  contained  any  pros- 
pect of  lifting  their  chains.  They  were 
philosophical  about  their  hurts — and 
little  anger.    They  asked  the  Lord  "to 
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communicate    with    Jim    Clark"    the 

sheriff.  , 

High  school  youngsters  told  me  that 
in  the  nights  when  they  were  held,  they 
slept  on  the  floor  without  blankets,  girls 
on  one  side  of  the  room  and  boys  on  the 

other.  V.    *v. 

Grownup  Negroes  said  much  the 
same  except  that  each  was  given  a 
blanket.  When  arrested,  they  related 
that  cattle  prods  were  sometimes  used 
against  them.  They  were  required  to 
stand  for  as  much  as  3  hours  while 
under  arrest.  Their  pocketbooks  were 
ransacked  by  the  police  and  articles  ap- 
propriated. They  were  prodded  with 
police  sticks,  so  they  said. 

While  the  foregoing  is  heresay,  and  I 
do  not  have  signed  depositions,  never- 
theless, I  believe  that  much  of  it  is  true, 
because  I  overheard  the  Negro  people 
telling  one  another  the  same  things  when 
I  visited  them  at  the  Brown  Chapel  in 
Selma.  Although  neither  side  wants  vio- 
lence the  danger  of  it  always  exists. 

I  suppose,  that  Selma  authorities  could 
ask,  what  else  can  we  do  to  maintain  law 
and  order. 

The  answer  is  you  have  no  alternative 
until  you  have  granted  the  right  to  vote 
to  all  citizens  of  your  community. 

Finally,  a  convincing  argument  can  be 
offered  that  what  happens  in  Selma,  in 
Alabama,  and  any  place  in  the  United 
States  where  civil  rights  are  abridged,  is 
my  business  and  your  business.  The  ac- 
tions in  Selma  are  darkening  the  image 
of  our  country  abroad.  They  could  be 
a  reason  for  the  uncommitted  nations, 
the  African  nations,  the  nations  that 
contain  nearly  2  million  colored  people, 
and  half  of  the  world  population,  to  re- 
coil from  friendship  with  the  United 
States.  Perhaps  they  will  embrace  an 
ideology  hostile  to  ours. 

Perhaps  they  will  say  that  America  is 
not  the  land  of  the  free. 

Perhaps  they  will  say  that  what  we  call 
the  free  world  is  not  free. 

This  is  a  problem  not  only  for  our 
generation,  but  it  is  one  that  may  well 
sow  discord  which  our  children  will  have 
to  face. 

It  does  seem  to  be  the  business  of  all 
Americans  to  protect  our  image  abroad 
and  our  historic  promises  of  freedom  at 
.  home. 

If  the  task  cannot  be  done  in  the  cities 
and  States,  where  civil  rights  are 
abridged,  then  it  will  have  to  be  done  by 
further  Federal  legislation.  Many  Con- 
gressmen will  address  themselves  to  this 
task.  We  will  have  recommendations 
ready  if  the  civil  rights  to  register  and 
vote  are  not  granted  equally  to  all  Amer- 
icans everywhere. 


HOLD  YOUR  HATS,  KIDS.  HERE  WE 
GO  AGAIN 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
Incredulous  constituents  of  mine  have 
sent  me  newspaper  articles  detailing  the 
efforts  by  New  Jersey  of  antipoverty  bu- 
reaucrats to  raise  the  per  capita  in- 
come level  of  the  State.  With  the  Pres- 
ident's admonition  to  "reason  together" 
firmly  in  mind,  no  doubt,  these  antipov- 
erty administrators  have  reasoned  to- 
gether that  the  best  place  to  start  fight- 
ing their  war  would  be  in  their  own  bank 
accounts.  They  have  proceeded  to  budg- 
et themselves  salaries  that  are  higher 
than  those  being  paid  other  officials  on 
a  State  or  local  level. 

For  example,  the  director  of  the  pro- 
gram is  paid  $25,000  a  year,  more  than 
any  State  cabinet  officer,  and  his  assist- 
ant receives  $19,000  a  year,  $3,000  more 
than  the  head  of  the  department  of  mo- 
tor vehicles.  In  Newark,  antipoverty  of- 
ficials are  complaining  that  they  did  not 
receive  all  of  the  $567,000  for  salaries 
that  included  a  director's  salary  of  $23.- 
000.  which  is  more  than  a  superior  court 
judge  earns.  The  deputy's  salary  of  $18.- 
000  would  have  been  more  than  that  paid 
a  chief  of  police  and  the  director  of  pub- 
lic works  department.  In  Newark,  out 
of  93  staff  members,  26  would  receive 
more  than  $10,000  apiece,  if  antipov- 
erty officials  had  their  way.  And  we  are 
told  by  the  State  deputy  director  that 
these  salaries  are  not  out  of  line  with 
those  paid  in  other  areas  of  the  State. 
With  all  this  money,  vacancies  are 
nevertheless  occurring  in  the  State  of- 
fices, as  former  employees  move  on  to 
higher  paying  local  jobs  on  the  strength 
of  their  experience  In  a  program  that  has 
yet  to  get  off  the  ground  for  those  truly 
in  need.  This  is  all  being  paid  for  out 
of  Federal  tax  funds. 

Now  I  recognize  that  the  job  of  using 
an  antipoverty  official  is  a  difficult  one. 
For  example,  as  the  State  director  has 
pointed  out.  there  is  the  problem  of  find- 
ing poverty.  In  one  of  my  counties,  of- 
ficials of  several  towns  declared  poverty 
stricken  were  less  than  delighted  at  the 
designation,  since  their  own  statistics 
indicated  nothing  of  the  sort.  Finding 
ways  to  spend  all  of  that  antipoverty 
money  obviously  takes  a  good  deal  of 
initiative.  Perhaps  these  New  Jersey 
officials  will  receive  the  recognition  they 
deserve  for  discovering  so  quickly  such 
willing  recipients  right  in  their  own  back- 
yards. 

The  articles  from  the  Hackensack. 
N.J.  Record  of  January  27.  1965.  and 
the  Newark  Evening  News  of  February  3, 
1965.  follow: 

[From  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  News,  Feb. 

3, 19651 

Prudent  CirrBACK 

Some  members  of  the  board  of  trustees 

of  the  United  Community  Corp.,  the  agency 

created  to  coordinate  antipoverty  programs 

in  Newark,  are  unhappy  because  the  Federal 

Government  cut  its  budget. 

UCC  asked  for  $878,000  for  its  first  year, 
including  $567,000  for  salaries.  The  Gov- 
ernment pared  this  to  $204,000,  including 
$20,000  in  local  funds. 

The  complaining  trustees  blame  politics 
for  the  drastic  cutback  and  curtailment  of 
Newark's  war  on  poverty. 

Not  politics  but  prudence,  it  would  seem, 
dictated  the  cutback.  It  suggested  that  even 
in  Washington  dollars  are  not  unlimited. 
And  what  has  been  curtailed  is  not  the  city's 


war  on  poverty  but  a  payroll  In  excess  of  half 
a  million  dollars  for  an  organization  not  yet 
in  business. 

Included  in  the  UCC  budget  was  $23,000  a 
year  for  a  project  director  and  $18,000  for 
his  assistant.  Of  93  proposed  sUff  members, 
26  were  down  for  $10,000  or  more.  And  aU 
of  this  was  In  addition  to  the  payrolls  of 
five  projects,  underway  or  planned,  each 
headed  by  a  director  at  $10,000  to  $14,500. 

How  far  out  of  line  is  the  UCC  salary  scale 
becomes  evident  when  the  director's  $23,000 
and  the  assistant's  $18,000  are  compared  with 
the  $15,000  paid  the  city's  director  of  public 
works  and  its  chief  of  police,  with  the  mayor's 
salary  of  $25,000,  with  the  $22,500  paid 
superior  court  judges. 

[From  the  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record. 

Jan.  27. 1965] 

Wages   Are  Pine  for  Antipovertt:    Jerset 

Staff  Designated  To  Help  Needy  Is  in  No 

Danger  of  Starvation 

(By  James  P.  Ahearn) 

Trenton.— New  Jersey  antipoverty  stafT 
workers  have  begtm  their  mission  close  to 
home,  by  approving  salaries  for  themselves 
regarded  as  lush  by  other  State  employees. 

The  director  of  the  program,  John  C.  Bul- 
litt, draws  $25,000  a  year,  more  than  any 
State  cabinet  officer.  His  deputy  gets  $19,- 
000,  or  $3,000  more  than  the  motor  vehicles 
division  director. 

A  check  of  payroll  records  yesterday  turned 
up  three  more  antipoverty  positions  paying 
$11,000  or  better,  and  another  two  posts  pay- 
ing $9,500.  ^     04.  » 

The  salaries  place  no  burden  on  the  State 
budget,  since  the  Federal  government  has 
put  up  the  money  to  foot  the  bill. 

Solid  information  and  unfounded  rumors 
about  Job  opportunities  In  the  new  program 
have  become  a  prime  topic  In  statehouse 
scuttlebutt. 

Some  of  the  facts  are: 

1.  Bernard  Pulton,  Jr..  director  of  com- 
munity assistance,  Is  paid  $16,500. 

2.  Paul  Gary  Tuerff  until  recently  was 
paid  $11,500  a  year  as  chief  of  research  and 
information.  He  quit  to  become  director 
of  the  Atlantic  City  antipoverty  program. 

8.  Rodney  Mott  was  paid  $11,000  a  year  as 
senior  community  field  representative.  He 
has  been  named  director  of  the  Monmouth 
County  program. 

4  Gregory  Parrell  has  been  getting  $9,500 
as  senior  community  field  representative. 
His  appointment  as  director  of  the  Trenton 
municipal  program,  at  a  salary  of  $12,500. 
was  announced  Sunday. 

Bullitt  commented  ruefully  at  a  news  con- 
ference last  week  that  the  State  office  was 
turning  Into  an  Incubator  for  local  antipov- 
erty executives. 

A  member  of  the  office  said  applicants  for 
the  posts  held  by  Tueriff.  Mott,  and  ParreU 
were   being  interviewed. 

The  other  $9,500  Job  is  held  by  Mrs.  Paul- 
ine Callahan,  former  Jill-of-all-trades  with 
the  now  defunct  tercentenary  commission. 
Two  secretaries  on  the  antipoverty  staff 
are  paid  $6,874  and  $6,366  respectively. 
These  are  not  excessive  salaries,  but  they 
are  higher  than  the  State  average  for  such 
Jobs. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  the  antipoverty 
pay  scales  last  week  with  the  disclosure  that 
officials  in  Paterson  were  thinking  of  rec- 
ommending a  pay  range  of  $17,000  to  $20,000 
a  year  for  that  city's  antipoverty  director. 

Mayor  Frank  X.  Graves'  salary  is  $17,500. 
Sterns  said  the  Paterson  proposal  was  not  out 
of  line  with  salaries  being  paid  elsewhere 
in  the  State. 


DISASTER  INSURANCE  BILL 
Mr    GURNEY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith]  may  ex-  surance  Industry,  can  surely  find  a  way      CONTROL  OP  DANGEROUS  DRnns 

tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  to    protect    these    citizens.    These    two        11*-    nrra-Krirv      iv/r      o       , 

Record  and  include  extraneous  matter,  forces,  working  together,  can  I  am  sure.    „n«nimn,,c  Pn^Jlnf  fSoV  fu^       :,  ^  ^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  come    up    with    a    solution    that    will    ""  f^™°Mo    T         V^I  ^^^.^^''"^^oni- 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  strengthen  our  free  enterprise  society    f^ffiThf!  li.    ,f^   wu' ^''^''^  "^^^ 

from  Florida?  and  protect  the  Nation  against  the  un-    p^Vnp^  „n/^^.l^^^^  ^^  l^'^  P°'^^  ^^  the 

There  was  no  objection.  foreseen  ravaging  of   its  resources   by     ^  ThP  qPFA^F^  nr.Ti^^^^^^^      r'^^l^'' 

Mr.  KEITH.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  natural  disasters.                                              The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 

filing  legislation  calling  for  a  study  of  the  ^^^^'^U?^-.  request  of  the  gentleman 

role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  ^~^~'^~^                       ^^°J^  Florida? 

financing  of  assistance  to  victims  of  nat-  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  SENATE                 There  was  no  objection. 

ural  disasters.    The  bill  provides  for  a  DEPLORES  VA  CUTBACKS                }^^^-  DWYER.    Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 

review  of  existing  insurance  programs  Mr    GURNEY      Mr    Sneaker    I   ask    ^^^^P^^^^J  ^J^^e   of   dangerous   drugs 

by    the    Housing    and    Home    Finance  unaSmou^s  omTent  that  t^e^  g^^^^                '"'^^  ^'  ^^^  barb  turates  and  amphet- 

Agency.    That  agency  will  then  make  its  from  Ne^HaSire  CM^'c'iTve^^^^^^^^    aT'?ep  S' '  L^^^^^^^^^ 

recommendations  to  the  Congress.  may  extend  his  remarks  at  thi^  nnint            -^^  P      '  .,       become  a  matter  of 

In  the  past  few  months  alone,  many  S  thrRECORD  and  fnclude  extraneous    f.'JcT^nf  ^"^  throughout  the  country, 

areas  of  our  country  have  been  subjected  matter                 ^°°  mciuae  extraneous    it  is  highly  encouraging  to  note  that  the 

to  severe  natural  disasters.    Frequently.  The  SPEAKER  oro  temnore     Is  there       ^"^^  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 

the  greatest  devastation  is  caused  by  the  objectiSi  to^e  7eqiLt  S  the  gentlen^^^^^    ^'^"^  Commerce  has  now  completed  hear- 

flooding  of  inhabited  areas.     Not  only  ^°^^''^^^^^^ ''^''^^^ ''^  ^^  eentlem&n     mgs  on  the  Drug  Abuse  Control  Amend- 

homes  but  industrial  and  business  estab-  There  was  no  obiectlon                             ments  of  1965. 

lishments  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Mr   CLEVELAND     Mr '  Sneaker   the     ^  ^  ^  sponsor  since  1962  of  legislation 

thousands.    Valuable  possessions  repre-  Senate  of  New  I^mpshire  l^SthT New    designed  to  prevent  the  wholesale  move- 

senting  the  life  savings  of  our  citizens  lUShTre  HousToT^'eVim^^^^^            SS  Irklf  anZh  enfp  fn7'f ."^ '5^ 

have  been  irrevocably  lost.    For  many,  formally  protested  the  cutbacks  in  hos-    nf  ^,,?.    u^*'  ^^  thence  into  the  hands 

the  prospect  of  trying  to  rebuild  is  in-  pitals   Ld    regional   offices   which   are    ?urS^lf pSL^f "ffJ"'  ^  ^'^'.r?  ^i^ 

surmountable.  planned  bv  the  Veterans'   Adminisfm       further  evidence  of  the  committee's  de- 

I  know  personally  the  losses  that  were  Son  The  impact  of  this  S  an"  J^^^^^^ion  to  deal  expeditiously  with 
experienced  by  many  residents  of  my  dis-  nounceSnt  onX  community  is  well  re-  '""l'  "f^  f^^^"^  ^"?"°"- 
trict  as  a  result  of  hurricanes  and  ac-  fleeted  in  the  State  senate's  resolution  .v,  ^^^  ^^^^.  ^°  ^^^^^^  ^^  remarks  in 
companying  tidal  waves  that  have  hit  As  one  who  had  the  honor  of  serving  *?®.  Record  I  mclude  the  text  of  the 
southeastern  Massachusetts.  In  my  in  that  body  for  12  years  I  know  verv  statement  which  I  presented  to  the  corn- 
memory   major   tropical   storms   struck  well  how  well  the  senate  reflects  the  feel-     "i^ttee  last  week: 

this  area  in  1938.  1944,  1954,  and  1955.  ing  of  the  people  at  home      Our  State     Statement  op  Representative  Florence  P. 

In  each  of  these  years,  there  were  exten-  legislators  are.  after  all    closest  to  the        ^wyer,  of  New  jersey,  before  the  com- 

sive  losses  of  life  and  property.     Even  people  and  are  in  the  best  nositinn  tn        ^^ttee  on  interstate  and  foreign  Com- 

when  an  insurer  can  be  found-which  is  S  the^r  senUrSnte  anfwiThls     I  am        ^^''''^-  «°"^^  °^  Representatives,  in  Sup- 

rarelv— the  cost  of  insurine  aeainst  snmp  !^  i „ o  j/  *         u  "j*  !v.      ^na  Wlsnes.    I  am         port  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Control  Amend- 

i.^  filL^  1          \      ^"1  .r...^  against  some  pleased  to  submit  the  senate's  resolution        ments  of  1965 

of  these  losses  is  prohibitive.  for  the  Record   as  T  riiH  rprpntiv  ^itvi  a         «,    ^..  . 

^g  and  Currency  Committee  prepared  a  Hampshire    House    of    Representatives,    mittee  on  the  urgent  need  to  enact  the  leg- 

CTuay  on  natural  disasters  in  the  United  and  to  reiterate  my  own  strong  endorse-     islatlon  you  are  now  considering,  the  Drug 

States.     I  have  selected  certain  years  ment  of  this  position  taken  now  by  both    At)"se  Control  Amendments  of  1965. 

from  a  table  included  in  that  study  to  houses  of  the  New  Hampshire  General       ^^  ^  cosponsor  of  the  bin  introduced  by 

give  my  colleagues  an  indication  of  the  Court*                                                                    *^®  chairman  this  year  and  as  a  sponsor  of 

extent  to  which  hurricanes  can  wreak  n~^,  r^^.,   ^      tt              .    .                             slmUar  legislation  in  the  87th  and  88th  Con- 

havoc  on  human  life  and  property  R^olxttion    on   veterans'    Administration     gresses,  I  am  deeply  grateful  that  this  com- 

'-       •'  •  whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  has     mittee  has  given  to  the  drug  control  bill  the 

Estimated  ordered  and  proposed  in  the  near  future  to     high  priority  evidenced  by  these  early  hear- 

/ofu%                                                damage  centralize  veterans'  services  in  Boston  and     ings. 

iq!!    «a  ,1        1^°!?^ $300,245,000  for   the  purposes  thereof  to  cutback  such         Almost  dally,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  In  almost 

loti    /^o  Tf^      ,^:: l^^-  °^°-  °°^  services  at  Manchester,  N.H.  and  White  River     any  newspaper,  we  can  read  about  the  de- 

lilt  .Lcf„"rf  V°f*> ,  Z^^^'^2-  ^°0  Junction.  Vt.;  and                                                    vastatlng  effects  of  the  easy  availability  of 

1955  (23 Hives  lost) 1.776,120.000  Vl^hereas  such   two  places   have  been   the     barbiturates,  amphetamines,  and  other  dan- 

I   would    remind   mv   colleaeues   that  °^^^  offices  within  our  area  virhere  the  veter-     gerous   drugs— crimes   of   violence   and   de- 

these  figures  relate  ?nlv  to  losses  from  ^°^l"  the   state   of  New  Hampshire  have     pravlty.  widespread  delinquency  among  the 

trnnlpfll  stlSn^rm  f v!i  if lo^f -^^^^  received  such  services;  and                                        young,  Increased  traffic  accidents,  the  gradu- 

troplcal  storms  on  the  Atlantic  and  gulf  whereas  it  has  been  the  Inevitable  result     ation  into  addiction  to  the  hard  nkrcotlcs.  the 

coasts.     Losses  from  other  disasters  such  of    such    cutback    and    centralization    that     ruined    lives    of    countless    individuals    the 

as    tornadoes    and    earthquakes    would  subsequently  the  area  offices  are  phased  out     misery,   and  heartbreak  and   dislocation  of 

multiply  these  figures  many  times,  completely;  and                                                           innocent  and  helpless  families 

In  the  84th  Congress  a  great  deal  of  „  Whereas  if  veterans  m  the  state  of  New        The  evidence  Is  overwhehnlng.    Local  law 

consideration  was  given  to  the  problem  of  t;t™?^J!5,t  ?®  required  to  communicate  or     enforcement  agencies  in  my  own  State  and 

natural   disaster   Insurance      The   Sth  InnfJ,       ^*°  ^°'^'',  ^J^'^fl^.  ''"^*''''  ^*     ^"^  °*^"  ^^^^^  populated  areas  of  the  coun- 

Congress  passed   to^  Federal  Sod In^  nCw  therefore\"S"'''  ''"^'^'^  °"  '^'"^     ^Z^V.  "'^,  alarming  spread  in  the  abuse 

suranrp  Art  (0.0  n  <s  n    OAnT^    w.Vwv,  d  '    ,  ^  ^  .    I.     „                                           °'  *^®  stimulant  and  depressant  drugs,  es- 

surance  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2401).  but  there  Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  General     pecially  among  teenagers  and  in  middle  and 

nave    never    been    any    appropriations  Court   of  New   Hampshire   strongly   protest     upper-mlddle-class      neighborhoods      where 

made  to  fund  the  program.  and  deplore  this  proposed  action  by  the  Vet-     drug  addiction   previously   has   not   been  a 

We  are  now  in  the  89th  Congress  and  ^'^^^'  Administration  which  can  only  result     major  problem, 

we  still  do  not  have  an  effective  COOrdi-  l'^  Poorer  service  and  greater  Inconvenience         m    reports    to    the   Juvenile    Delinquency 

nated  approach  dealing  with  the  problem  t^^^r  "^^^'^"^  °'  *^^«  ^*^*^'   ^""^   ^^   "     Subcommittee  in  the  Senate,  the  New  York 

The  Federal  OnvpmmPTit  hoc  hflor.  ,,^«  '  ^^^^^^^                                                                      City  Police  Department  said  that  dangerous 

ce^in^nn  an  nH  t^t^fc  «      H^f*     ^''°'  ^'°^''^^'  That  copies  of  these  resolutions     drug  arrests  and  drug  seizures  during  the 

ceeding  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  providing  as-  be  transmitted  to  the  Veterans-  Admlnlstra-     first  11  months  of  1964  Increased  by  as  much 

SlStance  when  needed— frequently  after  tlon  and  to  all  of  New  Hampshire's  Senators     as  393  percent  In  some  categories  over  the 

the  Congress,  on  an  emergency  basis,  has  and  Representatives  in  congress.                             same  period  in  1963;  and  the  California  at- 

enacted  legislation  to  deal  with  the  im-  Dorothy  Green.                           tomey  general   cited   a   75-percent   Increase 

mediate  disaster.  STponsor.         in  dangerous  drug  arrests  from  1960  to  1963. 

In  my  opinion,  this  problem  has  been  Stewart  Lamprey,                          in  the  town  of  Seaside  Heights,  N.J.,  arrests 

left  in  limbo  long  enough      The  Govern-  «  ^^^^^^^^°f  ^J^^  Senate.        for    disorderly   conduct,   stimulated    prlnci- 

ment  in  cooDeratinn  with  tht  nrivJfo  i^  Benjamin   P.    Greer.                pally  by  dangerous  drugs,  increased  500  per- 

mem;,  in  cooperation  with  the  private  in-  clerk  of  the  Senate.        cent  since  i960.    Dangerous  drug  arrests  In 
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Chicago  increased  by  65  percent  from  1963 
to  19M-  m  Baltimore  by  60  percent.  Arrests 
oi  teenagers  In  Los  Angeles  for  misuse  of 
ftmohetamlnes  and  barbiturates  grew  from 
5b  in  1958  to  321  in  1964.  In  the  Oklahoma 
dty  area,  a  6-month  survey  recently  Identi- 
fied 2,500  pill  takers  as  opposed  to  a  few 
dozen  narcotics  addicts. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
facts  and  figures  are  extensive  and  depress- 
ing but  more  than  that  they  reveal  an  un- 
mistakable and  startling  upward  trend  both 
In  the  rate  of  addiction  and  In  the  rate  of 
crime  and  other  antisocial  behavior  directly 
related  to  drug  abuse — and  among  the 
groups  In  our  population  to  which  we  like  to 
look  most  hopefully. 

Just  as  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil 
are  known  and  acknowledged,  so.  too.  Is 
the  reason  why.  You  cannot  have  growing 
addiction  to  dangerous  drugs  unle.r^  those 
drugs  are  readily  available.  The  Fo^jd  and 
Drug  Administration  has  estimated  that 
about  one-half  of  the  approximately  10  bU- 
lion  amphetamines  and  barbiturates  an- 
nually produced  by  legitimate  manufacturers 
end  up  in  the  black  market — and  these 
figures  presumably  do  not  Include  other, 
equally  dangerous,  stimulant  and  depressant 
drugs  nor  drugs  manufactured  Illegally. 

Attracted  by  the  Immense  profit  potential 
of  a  racket  where  pills  can  be  bought  for 
one-tenth  of  a  cent  and  resold  for  10  to  25 
cents  apiece,  organized  criminal  rings  have 
begun  to  move  Into  the  Illicit  drug  field  in  a 
big  way.  according  to  the  FDA.  As  an  ex- 
ample, Baltimore  police  broke  up  one  major 
pill  ring  after  a  woman  sold  undercover 
agents  200,000  pills  during  a  7-month  period. 
Nationally,  this  vicious  racket  is  netting  up- 
ward of  $500  million  a  year. 

How  could  this  happen?  Undoubtedly, 
there  are  many  methods  used  to  avoid  the 
legal  requirement  that  dangerous  drugs  be 
dispensed  only  by  prescription.  But  one 
Buch  method — the  ridiculously  easy  direct 
purchase  of  wholesale  quantities  of  the  drugs 
by  unlicensed,  unregistered  distributors — 
may  help  explain  why  the  problem  has  be- 
come so  severe. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  CBS  television 
news  Inaugurated  Its  factfinding  unit  with  a 
report  on  the  dangerous  drug  menace  to 
demonstrate  the  frightening  ease  with  which 
these  drugs  can  be  procured.  The  unit's  pro- 
ducer-Investigator formed  a  dummy  com- 
pany, rented  a  tiny  office,  printed  a  few  let- 
terheads, contacted  51  drug  firms,  placed 
orders  for  amphetamines  and  barbiturates 
with  19  of  the  companies,  and  received  deliv- 
eries on  47  percent  of  the  orders  from 
companies  In  8  States,  none  of  which 
bothered  to  check  on  the  legitimacy  of  the 
operation. 

For  a  total  cost  of  $600.28,  this  fiy-by-night 
operation,  which  could  be  duplicated  by  any- 
one, obtained  1,075,000  pills  valued  on  the 
black  market  at  $250,000  to  $500,000. 

Another  channel  for  illicit  trade  In  the 
dangerous  drugs  Is  the  export  market,  espe- 
cially to  Mexico.  The  pills,  a  significant 
amount  of  which  are  manufactured  in  the 
United  States,  are  shipped  legally  to  outlets 
In  Mexican  border  towns  and  then  resold  for 
the  purpose  of  being  smuggled  back  Into  the 
United  States  for  sale  on  the  black  market. 

Counterfeiting  has  become  a  further 
soiu-ce  of  Illegal  drugs.  Counterfeiters,  who 
require  only  a  tablet-making  or  cap>sule- 
fllling  machine  and  a  garage  or  empty  ware- 
house to  be  In  business,  have  become  so  ac- 
complished that  Industry  experts  often  find 
It  nearly  Impossible  to  distinguish  fakes  from 
the  genuine  article. 

In  the  face  of  this  growing  tide  of  Illegal 
traffic  In  dangerous  drugs,  the  drug  Industry 
and  Federal,  State,  and  local  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  have  been  virtually  helpless 
In  attempting  to  control  the  situation. 
Some  Individual  drug  companies  have  taken 


extraordinary  precautlona  to  prevent  their 
products  from  getting  Into  the  black  market, 
but  they  have  been  unable  to  control  other, 
less  responsible  companies  or  to  control  effec- 
tively every  step  In  the  distribution  process 
from  manufacturer  to  consumer.  While 
some  States  have  strict  licensing  require- 
ments, others  do  not.  State  and  local  au- 
thorities have  little  or  no  power  to  get  to  the 
sources  of  supply.  And  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration,  under  present  law,  possesses 
only  very  limited  enforcement  and  Inspection 
authority,  especially  when  confronted  with 
the  difficulty  of  determining  the  origin  of 
particular  drugs  and  establishing  whether 
they  have  been  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce. 

The  present  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  help 
plug  up  these  big  holes  in  the  regulatory 
scheme  of  things  by  means  of  which  the 
Illicit  drug  trade  has  been  aUowed  to  flourish, 
and  It  woxild  provide  the  means  for  a  con- 
certed attack  against  the  evil  at  all  levels. 
The  bill  would  require  all  manufacturers, 
compounders,  and  processors  of  the  stimulant 
and  depressant  drugs  to  register  with  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  to  keep  records  of  the  quantities  of  the 
drugs  they  handle  and  the  names  of  those 
from  whom  they  receive  the  drugs  and  to 
whom  they  distribute  them.  Wholesalers, 
Jobbers,  distributors,  carriers,  and  sellers  of 
the  drugs  would  also  be  required  to  keep  such 
records.  All  such  records  would  be  available 
for  inspection  as  would  the  facilities  and 
establishments  Involved  in  the  distribution 
of  the  drugs.  Possession  of  the  drugs  by 
unauthorized  persons  would  be  prohibited. 
The  bin  would  also  tighten  regulations 
prohibiting  the  counterfeiting  of  drugs  and 
would  provide  for  more  effective  enforcement. 
The  penalties  included  in  the  bill  are  aimed 
especially  at  those  who  sell  or  otherwise 
supply  dangerous  drugs  to  persons  under 
18  years  of  age. 

I  find  it  particularly  encouraging.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  there  is  almost  unanimous 
agreement  among  those  most  concerned 
about  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  this  leg- 
islation. While  there  are  certain  differences 
of  opinion  among  members  of  the  drug  In- 
dustry about  the  scope  of  the  bill,  these  dif- 
ferences can  certainly  be  resolved.  Retail 
druggists,  who  expressed  concern  about  rec- 
ordkeeping and  Inspection  requirements  in 
previous  versions  of  the  legislation.  wlU  find 
that  the  present  bill  Involves  little  more  than 
an  extension  of  existing  requirements  for 
maintaining  records  of  prescriptions.  Any- 
thing less  than  this  would,  I  believe,  seriously 
Jeopardize  the  objectives  of  the  bill. 

As  the  committee  knows,  the  legislation 
has  also  been  endorsed  by  the  President,  who 
specifically  requested  approval  of  the  meas- 
ure in  his  health  message,  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  other 
departments  of  the  Government,  by  State 
and  local  law-enforcement  agencies,  and  by 
Individuals  and  organizations  In  the  field 
of  Juvenile  delinquency,  among  many  others. 
Before  concluding  this  statement.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  should  like  to  refer  to  a  prob- 
lem which  the  committee's  hearings  have 
revealed  with  regard  to  the  drugs  covered 
by  the  bill.  Although  the  bUl  automati- 
cally subjects  to  regulation  the  barbiturates 
and  the  amphetamines  there  are  a  number 
of  other  drugs  which  have  similar  properties 
and  effects,  which  are  known  to  be  subject 
to  the  same  abuse  and  to  be  equaUy  danger- 
ous, and  which  In  some  Instances  are  di- 
rectly competitive  with  the  barbiturates  and 
amphetamines.  In  the  case  of  these  non- 
barbiturates  and  nonamphetamlnes,  how- 
ever, the  provisions  of  the  bill  would  not 
take  effect  automatically  and  could  not  be- 
come effective  until  the  specified  adminis- 
trative procedures  had  been  completed.  In 
the  meantime,  manufacturers  of  the  regu- 
lated drugs  would  be  placed  under  a  severe 


competitive  disadvantage,  and  a  known  pub- 
lic health  hazard  would  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue xinchecked. 

I  would  hope  that  the  committee,  in  con- 
sidering the  form  in  which  the  legislation 
may  be  rei>orted,  could  agree  on  language 
covering  all  stimulant  and  depressant  drugs 
which  are  substantially  involved  In  drug 
abiise  and  make  them  subject  to  the  bill's 
provisions  in  the  same  way  and  at  the  same 
time.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  bill  al- 
ready provides  a  way  of  taking  care  of  the 
converse  problem,  that  of  exempting  those 
drugs  which,  even  though  they  may  techni- 
cally qualify  as  barbltxirates  and  ampheta- 
mines, contain  so  smaU  an  amount  of  the 
substance  that  the  resultant  compound  is 
not  subject  to  abuse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
committee's  willingness  to  consider  my  views 
on  this  vital  legislation,  and  I  am  grateful 
for  the  committee's  determination  to  act 
expeditiously  in  meeting  the  grave  threat  to 
our  Nation's  welfare  which  Is  posed  by  the 
xmcontroUed  abuse  of  dangerous  drugs. 


SOLVING  URBAN  AREA  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlewom- 
an from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
February  8,  1965,  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News,  Mr.  Bruce  Biossat.  a 
well-known  and  nationally  syndicated 
columnist,  summarized  the  work  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  in  the  crucial  field  of 
urban  area  problems. 

As  Mr.  Biossat  points  out,  the  increas- 
ing concentration  of  our  population  in  a 
relatively  few  huge  urban  complexes, 
with  the  diflBcult  and  interrelated  prob- 
lems which  such  urban  complexes  in- 
evitably cause,  may  well  be  today's  and 
tomorrow's  most  urgent  national  con- 
cern. 

Congress  has  an  important  role,  in  co- 
operation with  States  and  local  commu- 
nities, in  attacking  these  problems  in  a 
coordinated  and  effective  way.  The  Ad- 
visory Commission,  on  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  represent  the  House  together 
with  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Fountain]  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keogh]  ,  has  recom- 
mended ways  in  which  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment can  achieve  the  desired  coordi- 
nation. I  recommend  Mr.  Biossat's  arti- 
cle to  our  colleagues,  and  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude it  herewith : 

States  Chart  Wat  To  Reixevi  Urban  Aseas 
(By  Bruce  Biossat) 

The  50  States  have  In  hand  some  advisory 
proposals  which  are  intended  to  help  them 
set  their  urban  areas  on  a  better  course. 

The  proposals  are  part  of  a  suggested  1965 
State  legislative  program  advanced  by  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  a  permanent  bipartisan  body  set 
up  by  Congress  and  made  up  of  Governors, 
State  legislators,  county  officials,  mayors. 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  U.S.  executive 
branch. 

Anything  reasonably  inventive  in  this  field 
deserves   a   good   look,   since   the   country's 
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major  urban  complexes  are  awash  In  dlfflcul-  of  keeping  track  of  present  and  potential  p-  file 

ties  that  seem  only  to  grow  greater  as  the  shelter     facilities     and     supplies.     The  1 .  By  facility  number— each  containing  aU 

^l^r'^^  l^Z^^t  r.f  tho  A„,or»n»„  r..r.r.^c,  valUB  of  such  a  systeDi.  as  a  Way  of  Hiax-  pertinent  papers  to  a  specific  facility.    la. 

Soon  7o  percent  of  the  American  people  j    j  j       .^    usefulness  of  a  shelter  svstem  spectlon  sheet  and  Inventory  record. 

wUl  be  living  In  less  than  200  of  these  com-  ^"^^^"le  uie  ui>ei umebj>  oi  a  Mieiter  bysiem  *-           ctnnrtorrt  ir>r.ai-ir.r. r.or.foi„ir,»     .  . 

ple.xes-and  their  problems  simply  have  to  in  the  event  of  an  emergency,  is  obvious.  J^^^^  standard  location-containing  print- 

top  any  responsible  public  agenda.  Since  this  shelter  locator  system  is,  so  ^^^^^^^  locator  system  as  presented,  is  now 

Furthermore,  it  Is  in  these  areas — and  the  far  as  IS  known,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  m  operation  in  Union  Township 

States   whirh   legally    are    their    masters—  the  United  States,  I  feel  certain  it  Will  be 

where  the  reaUy  big  new  spending  is  going  of  interest  to  many  of  our  colleagues. 

^^r^fl^cLi  iQ«^  TTc    Qfato   OT,^  i«.oi  „«„  Under  Icave  to  Bxtend  my  remarks,  I  In-  schools 

In  fiscal  1965  U.S.,  State,  and  local  gov-  .     ,           rfpcrrintinn    nf   thp    svstpm     tn-  ^'^^^'  location,  and  facility  numlier 

ernments  will  be  spending  an  estimated  $75.2  ciuae  a  aescription  oi   ine  system,  to- 

billion  in  direct  outlays,  an  increase  of  more  gether  with  samples  of  the  cards  used  in     fl'^^'^J^"" 2600 

than  $5  billion  over  the  $69.8  billion  pre-  the  system,  which  were  just  published  in  yr^T^    „?'y: "^^^ 

iiminary  total  for  fiscal  1964.    That  figure  in  the  February  1965  issue  of  ♦^he  Minute-  Tpffpr^nn     ' V^ 

turn  is  $5  billion  higher  than  1963.  man,  the  newsletter  of  the  Union  County  Connecticut  Farms"" ?on! 

h.va  more  than  douwed  ,n  a  deed.  ^^"■•"-     sh..™  Loc„OK  Ststtm  WarhSSSn::;;::::;: 2 

Today's  Staggering  figures  include  a  heavy  .     ^^          ^,       ,   ,  „     .     ^  ..  waonixigtun .s^uu 

tax  for  waste  and  confusion.     Much  urban  ^   *^^  national   fallout  shelter  program  ^ 

growth       Is       haphazard.       uncoordinated,  progresses    in   all   counties   throughout  the  Green  Lane, 

amounting  nearly  to  self-strangulation.  United  States,  millions  of  dollars  of  shelter  ym  and  YWHA. 

With  education  needs  bulking  large,  local-  supplies  are  being  stored   in  our  process  of  ^_^ 

State  government  costs  may  double  again  in  preparedness.    It  is  therefore  incumbent  up-  Location  02600: 

half  a  decade.     There  seems  great  point  in  °^  aJl  directors  that  an  accurate  and  readily  starting  at  a  point  at  Stuyvesant  Avenue 

reducing  the  tax  for  waste.  available  record   of   all   these  supplies   and  ^^^^j  Hillside  Avenue  east   to  the  Elizabeth 

Here  the  Advisory  Commission's  proposals  shelter  facilities  be   in  the   municipal  civil  ^^          ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j^^j.  ^.^  ^j^^  parkway; 

come  Into  play.  defense   office^     ^ere   in   Union   County  we  southeast  on   the  parkway  to  the  Junction 

They  include  several  pieces  of  permissive  ^^.'^  ^?'"^^^1,       „!P  the  very  near  future  we  ^^  Vauxhall  Road;  west  on  Vauxhall  Road  to 

legislation  that  would  allow  such  matters  as  ^^"  '^^"^  ^\  million  of  shelter  supplies  in  Oakland  Avenue  to   the  junction   of  Stuy- 

mass  transportation,  control  of  urban  water  emergency  storage.    Lack  of  essential  shelter  yesant  Avenue;  continue  north  on  Stuyves- 

supply  and   sewerage  systems,  and  the  se-  information    in    civil    defense    offices    when  ^^^  Avenue  to  the  Hillside  line: 

curing  and  preserving  of  open  spaces  to  be  needed  would  make  shelter  operations  very 

dealt  with  on  a  coordinated  footing.  difficult.  Daytime   population 5460 

They  would   also   authorize   metropolitan  'The  Union  County  Civil  Defense  and  Dls-  Nighttime  population __ 5500 

study  and  area  planning  commissions,  regu-  aster  Control  presents,  possibly  for  the  first  Total    spaces 235 

latlon  of  planning,  zoning,  and  subdivision  "'"^  1"  ^^^  United  States,  a  shelter  locator     Total   stocked 235 

In  land  bevond  corporate  boundaries,  and  the  system  developed  by  Arthur  Guarriello,  shel-  ^-3 

setting  up  of  so-called  "metropolitan  service  !!!  TnTo1-Sft?on^rn\Tcp^°'^n'''^*^  hv'^Vin^^^^^  Facility    No.     02601:     Stuyvesant     Town, 

corporations,"  which  could  perform  a  variety  1^^   information  is  placed  on  3-  by  5-inch  „         Qrive  Buildlne  No  2 

of  areawlde  functions.  ^""g  cards  except  that  shown  on  the  Inspec-  pp°L°tor    f 

This  last  envisions  an  agency  which  could  "°"  ^^^^^  and  inventory  record  when  a  4-  caDacltvlO 

operate  on  a  broad  scale  the  way  more  limited  ^^  ^"'"^^  '^''^^^  ^^  "^^d-     ^o*^  ^^'^^^  °^  ^^^  ^-apacity.  lu. 

traffic,  housing,  and  other  other  authorities  ^^^^^  ^^  utilized.    This  card  Is  taken  to  the  c-2 

dotodav.  shelter  as  necessary.    Also,  a  large  municipal  Facility  No.  02600:  Franklin  School,  Lindy 

It  is  "a  severe  testing  time  for  those  (Re-  ™^P  '^  "^^^  '"  ^^^  confol  center.     Item  P  Terrace, 

publicans     particularly)     who     argue     that  *^  ^  '^^al  sized  file.    Location  cards  are  In  10  Capacity:  235.    Tonnage:  2183.    Cube:  248. 

things  are  done  best  at  the  State  and  local  colon's  to  correspond  with  colored  areas  of  <o„«.„*,*„     T7«„^h»r  vn 

level     This  would  appear  to  be  the  moment,  municipal  maps.  BTscuit                       Quantity     Voucher  No. 

above  all  in  history,  for  this  notion  to  be  a.  licensed  alphabetized  facilities  by  type  Driun  water                      47                05375 

demonstrated  to  the  fullest.  1.  Schools.  Sanitation  kit""!"       5                05375 

Unquestionably  the   huge  urban   clUFters  2.  Public  buildings.  Medical  kit  A                      4                05375 

are  today's  and  tomorrow's  battle  areas.     But  3.  Churches 

enlistment  In  the  combat  goes  hard.  4    industry  and  office  buildings  ^^  order  to  add  945  spaces  It  would  cost 

Militant  conservatives,  while   talking  the  5   Hotel,  restaurant  and  recreation  $5,670  for  ventilating  and  $5,900  for  auxiliary 

State-local  game,  would  much  rather  take  a  q    Apartments  and'  multiple  story  build-  Po^er. 

few  dramatic  swlnes  at  the  United  Nations  ings.  ° 

than  try  to  coordinate  a  sewerage  system.  7.  private  residences.  Aberdeen  Road:  Map  section  3-M.  St.  Loc. 

'  B.  POSSIBLE  SITES  ^^  ^'^' 
p   FRONT 

CIVIL  DEFENSE  SHELTER  LOCATOR  1.  New  buildings  under  construction.  ^          .,        ».     .      ^  ,         ^                ^ 

^vqTTnvr  2.  Buildings  not  surveyed  or  have  not  been  Inspection  sheet  and  Inventory  record: 

bYSTEM  inspected.  Facility  number. 

Mr.    GURNEY.      Mr.    Speaker.    T    ask  3.    other   buildings   difapproved   and   rec-  Facility  address. 

unanimous  con.sent  that  the  eentlewom-  ommendatlons  made  for  modification.  Facility  name.            ,      ,     ,. 

an  f-rr-^m  Mot.,  to^co,,  T-K/Tyc   T-i,.,,r^n  1  ^r.^  Pcrson  to  be  sccu  aud  tclcphone  numbcr. 

an  from  New  Jersey  iMrs.  DwykrI  may  c.  standard  location  record  cards  Daytime  population. 

extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  i.  Map  and  boundary  designations:    (a)  Nighttime  population. 

Record  and  include  extraneous  matter.  Population,  daytime,  nighttime,  number  of  Number  of  approved  spaces. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  spaces  in  area,  number  of  stocked  spaces  in  Number  of  nonapproved  spaces, 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  area.      '  pp  factor, 

from  Florida?  2.  Facility  status:    Facilities  that  are  11-  Date  shelter  marked. 

There  wa.s  no  obiection  censed  and  surveyed.    Filed  by  facility  num-  Date  shelter  licensed. 

,,^_       •oTrru-cTj      ■»»         o        T            J.-L.  ^er.     Complete  history  of  facility.     Stocked  Date  of  Inspection. 

Mrs.     DWYER      Mr.     Speaker,     the  or  not  stocked.  Condition  of  supplies, 

union   County,   N.J..   Civil   Defen^e-Dis-  3  Facilities  not  approved  and  no  potential.  Inventory  of  supplies. 

r!ir r^T\''''^  Organization,  headed  by  „  ALPHABB:ncAL  listing  of  streets  ^f  f  ^f «""y  stocked. 

Col.   Charles   J.   Christian,    coordinator.  sketch  of  shelter  available. 

and  Jack  R.  Karel.  M.D..  deputy  coordi-  l  ^t^nd^rn  inift!^;.  Operational  plan  available. 

nator.  has  iust  announced  the  develop-  o^anaara  location.  Date  water  drums  filled— on  dunnage. 

ment  of  what  mav  be  the  first  shelter  ^    municipal  map  with  standard  location  Date  Radef  equipment  inspected. 

1««„*.„-      „    4.    ~.    •        4.V.       TT     -i.    J    o.i     1.  code  AS  DESIGN.'iTED  BY  THE  corps  OF  engineers  ^    nArw 

locator  system  in  the  United  States.  1    c  h         h  r      t  ^ 

Develoned      bv      Arthur      Onnrriplln  1.  Subareas  delmeated.  Inspection  sheet  and  inventory  record: 

i^eveiopea      oy      ^rtnur      uiiarneiio.  2.  Each  area  showing  day  and  night  pop-  shelter  manaeer  assiened 

Shelter  coordinator  of  Union  Township,  ulatlon.                                                ^      ^  ^  TrSnedTaff-nositlon  and  number 

which  is  located  in  the  congressional  dis-  3.  stocked  shelters.  J^tlntfarincreL's  of  sp?ces°^  '  ' 

tnct  I  am   privileged  to  represent,   the  4.  Homes-shelters.  Medical  supplies  kept  from  freezing, 

shelter  locator  system  is  designed  to  pro-  5.  shelters  not  officially  approved.  famp  supplies, 

vide  an  up-to-date  and  systematic  means  6.  Possible  shelters.  Radef  kits  in  secure  areaa. 
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other  emergency  equipment  available. 
Trapped  water. 
Telephone  or  Jack  in  shelter. 
Auxiliary  power. 
Emergency  lighting. 
Level  of  Interest  In  program. 
Remarks. 

Date  of  pack  and/or   date   of  expiration 
should  be  noted. 
Food  pack. 
Medical  supplies. 


REVISED  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
WATER  PLAN 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  al- 
most a  century  the  States  along  the  Colo- 
rado River,  eight  in  number,  have  con- 
tested for  the  use  of  the  sparse  waters 
of  this  river.  The  contest  between  Ari- 
zona and  California  has  been  particular- 
ly fierce  and  has  resulted  in  taking  the 
differences  between  the  States  even  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  This  is  a  his- 
toric week  for  those  along  the  river,  for 
it  marks  the  first  time  that  Members 
of  Congress  from  both  States  and  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  introduced  meas- 
ures in  the  Congress  dealing  with  the 
problem  on  which  all  agree.  Yesterday, 
in  the  other  body  the  bills  were  intro- 
duced there.  Today  they  are  being  in- 
troduced in  this  body  by  Members  from 
Arizona  and  by  32  Members  from  Cali- 
fornia. Of  the  latter.  22  are  Democrats 
and  10  Republicans,  representing  about 
the  same  percentage  of  each  parties' 
Congressmen.  The  nine  California  Re- 
publicans have  joined  with  me  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  to  introduce  these  iden- 
tical bills  are:  Representatives  Reinecke, 
a  colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  to  which  the  bills 
will  be  referred,  and  Representatives 
Utt,  Bob  Wilson,  Lipscomb,  Teague, 
Smith,  Bell,  Talcott,  and  Clawson. 

These  bills  result  from  an  agreement 
reached  at  a  meeting  January  21,  1965, 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Senators  and  Governors  of  Arizona 
and  California,  and  several  of  their  Con- 
gressmen. Their  final  language  was 
drafted  by  representatives  of  the  Inte- 
rior Department  and  of  the  two  States. 
It  is  approved  by  the  Colorado  River 
Board  of  California,  on  which  are  rep- 
resented the  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
trict, the  Department  of  Water  and  Pow- 
er of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego 
County  Water  AutKm-ity,  Imperial  Ir- 
rigation District,  Coachella  Valley  Coun- 
ty Water  District,  and  Palo  Verde  Ir- 
rigation District,  believe  it  is  a  good  bill. 

These  are  its  essentials : 

First.  Investigation  of  importation 
projects:  Title  II  authorizes  investiga- 
tions to  find  sources  and  plan  projects 
for  importation  of  at  least  2.5  million 
acre-feet  into  the  main  stream  In  the 
lower  basin,  but  does  not  authorize  their 
construction.  No  particular  sources  are 
named.  The  Secretary  is  to  make  his 
report  within  3  years. 


Second.  Protection  of  California's  4.4 
million  acre-feet  in  connection  wltii  au- 
thorization of  the  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect: Title  m  authorizes  construction  of 
the  central  Arizona  project,  but  section 
304  makes  this  subject  to  the  protection 
for  California  that  is  proposed  In  the 
Kuchel  bill,  S.  294.  Thus,  if  less  than 
7.5  million  acre-feet  Is  available,  diver- 
sions for  the  central  Arizona  project 
must  be  so  limited  as  to  assure  4.4  mil- 
lion acre-feet  for  California's  existing 
projects  plus  water,  as  well,  for  existing 
projects  in  Arizona  and  Nevada.  This 
protection  will  only  cease  when  works 
are  completed  which  will  permsuiently 
deliver  at  least  2.5  million  acre-feet  an- 
nually Into  the  main  stream,  from 
sources  which  the  President  proclaims 
can  supply  this  without  adverse  effect  on 
the  water  supplies  which  are  required 
in  the  States  of  origin,  to  satisfy  their 
foreseeable  needs.  As  importation  of  this 
quantity  of  2.5  million,  which  offsets  the 
1.5  million  acre-foot  Mexican  burden  and 
1  million  acre-feet  of  evaporation  losses, 
assures  us,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
against  any  shortage  in  the  7.5  million, 
California  is  permanently  protected 
against  shortage  in  the  4.4  million,  since 
the  protection  ends  only  when  the  need 
for  it  ends.  This  "cutoff"  thus  bears  no 
resemblance  to  the  25-year  "cutoff"  of 
the  protection  of  our  4.4  million  which 
was  proposed  by  Arizona  last  year,  and 
which  California  water  users  rejected. 
That  provision  would  have  terminated 
the  protection  just  when  it  is  needed.  If 
importation  of  water  is  delayed. 

The  imported  water  is  to  be  made 
available  at  Colorado  River  costs,  up  to 
a  total  of  4.4  million  acre-feet  in  Cali- 
forrit!l,  2.8  million  in  Arizona,  300.000 
in  Nevada. 

If  importations  make  more  than  7.5 
million  acre-feet  available,  the  excess  is 
apportioned,  as  under  the  Supreme 
Court  decree,  one-half  to  California,  one- 
half  to  Arizona  and  Nevada.  This  is 
important  to  the  metropolitan  water  dis- 
trict. That  district,  being  junior  to  3.85 
million  acre-feet  of  California's  agricul- 
tural priorities,  would  receive  only  550.- 
000  acre-feet  if  California  should  receive 
only  4.4  million.  For  the  balance — 662.- 
000  acre-feet — of  its  total  Colorado  River 
contract  supply— 1.212  million— it  must 
look  to  water  available  to  California  in 
excess  of  4.4  million.  The  bill  provides 
that  this  excess  shall  be  charged  for  at 
actual  cost,  not  at  Colorado  River  prices. 
Section  304(a) ,  protecting  the  4.4  mil- 
lion, is  substantially  the  amendment 
drafted  by  Attorney  General  Mosk  last 
year.  Section  304(b).  which  continues 
this  protection  until  2.5  million  annually 
is  imported — the  Kuchel  formula — was 
drafted  in  collaboration  with  Attorney 
General  Thomas  Lynch,  of  California, 
and  his  staff. 

Third.  Construction  of  Bridge  and 
Marble  Canyon  Dams:  Title  HI  also 
authorizes  construction  of  Bridge  and 
Marble  Canyon  dams  and  powerplants 
as  "cash  registers"  to  finance  repayment 
of  the  cost  of  the  whole  project,  includ- 
ing importation  works,  when  authorized. 
The  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  will  be  a  high 
dam,  backing  water  about  13  miles  into 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park.    The 


act  of  February  26,  1919,  40  Stat.  1175, 
authorizes  this,  if  it  is  done  In  aid  of  a 
reclamation  project.  But  the  bill  re- 
quires the  lake  level  to  be  held  within 
a  range  of  10  feet  in  elevation,  to  the 
extent  practicable.  This  will  enable 
visitors  by  boat  to  see  spectacular  canyon 
scenery,  now  inaccessible,  and  avoid  un- 
sightly lowering  of  the  lake.  To  avoid 
any  implication  that  Marble  Canyon 
Dam  will  be  a  diversion  structure  for  the 
Kanab  project — ^whlch  this  bill  does  not 
authorize— the  bill  prohibits  diversion  of 
water  at  Bridge  or  Marble  Canyon  Dams 
for  use  elsewhere.  These  provisions  were 
asked  by  people  primarily  interested  in 
scenic  and  recreation  values.  So  also 
with  provisions  assuring  protection  of 
fish  and  wildlife  along  the  river,  includ- 
ing reservation  of  84,000  acre-feet — out- 
side California's  share  of  water,  how- 
ever— for  these  purposes. 

Fourth.  Protection  of  areas  of  origin: 
Important  provisions  for  protection  of 
areas  and  States  of  origin  appear  in  titles 
n  and  ni.  Thus,  in  section  201(a)(2) 
the  Secretary  is  directed,  in  planning 
works  to  import  water,  to  "make  provi- 
sion for  adequate  and  equitable  protec- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  States  and 
areas  of  origin,  including  assistance 
from  the  development  fund  established 
by  title  IV  of  this  act,  to  the  end  that 
water  supplies  may  be  available  for  use 
therein  adequate  to  satisfy  their  ultimate 
requirements  at  prices  to  users  not  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  exportation  of 
water  to  the  Colorado  River  system." 
Section  304(b),  which  terminates  the 
protection  of  California's  4.4  million 
acre-feet  when  the  President  proclaims 
that  works  capable  of  delivering  annually 
2.5  million  acre-feet  into  the  river  have 
been  completed,  stipulates  that  the  proc- 
lamation must  state  "that  such  sources 
are  adequate,  in  the  President's  judg- 
ment, to  supply  such  quantities  without 
adverse  effect  upon  the  satisfaction  of 
the  foreseeable  water  requirements  of 
any  State  from  which  such  water  is  im- 
ported into  the  Colorado  River  system." 

Fifth.  Basin  account:  Title  IV  creates 
a  basin  account — development  fimd — 
into  which  will  be  paid  revenues  from 
Bridge  and  Marble  Canyon  Dams,  and 
also  from  Hoover,  Davis,  and  Parker 
Dams  after  those  projects  have  paid  out. 
Net  revenues  will  be  applied  to  repay- 
ment of  the  cost  of  the  whole  project, 
in.jluding  the  cost  of  the  importation 
works,  when  later  authorized. 

Sixth.  "Law  of  the  river":  -ntle  V  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  conform  to  the 
"law  of  the  river,"  and  if  he  does  not  do 
so  grants  consent  to  suit  by  any  affected 
State  in  the  Supreme  Court,  joining  the 
United  States  as  a  party. 

In  addition  to  the  points  made  above: 

Both  S.  75.  Senator  Hayden's  bill,  and 
S.  294,  Senator  Kuchel's  bill,  contained 
about  six  points  in  common:  Both  au- 
thorized the  central  Arizona  project. 
Bridge  and  Marble  Canyon  Dams,  a  basin 
account,  a  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion, consent  to  suit  against  the  United 
States,  and  investigation  of  the  water 
supply  and  requirement  in  the  lower 
basin. 

But,  in  addition,  S.  294  included  the 
following  provisions,  which  S.  75.  did  not, 
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but  which  are  carried  over  into  the  new 
biU: 

Investigations  of  the  water  require- 
ments are  expanded  to  include  the  upper 
basin;  the  Secretary  is  instructed  to  plan 
to  import  not  less  than  2.5  million  acre- 
feet;  he  is  directed  to  recommend  how 
much  of  the  cost  of  this  importation  is  to 
be  allocated  to  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty 
burden,  and  written  ofif.  Bridge  Canyon 
Lake  is  to  be  held  to  fluctuations  of  10 
feet,  to  facilitate  navigation  by  small 
boats  up  the  spectacular  canyons;  diver- 
sions from  Marble  Canyon  Dam,  for  other 
projects,  are  prohibited  to  reassure  con- 
servation interests  that  the  Kanab  proj- 
ect is  not  inferentially  authorized.  And, 
of  course.  S.  294  contained  the  protection 
for  California's  4.4  million  acre-feet, 
which  S.  75  did  not. 

S.  294  contained  one  additional  feature 
which  California  has  reluctantly  sacri- 
ficed: The  conditional  authorization  of 
the  construction  of  the  importation 
works.  This  has  been  put  aside  for  an- 
other day,  after  the  Secretary  submits 
the  reports  on  his  investigations. 


EASING  CREDIT  STANDARDS 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  February  5.  1965, 
carried  an  article  detailing  the  rising 
concern  of  bankers  over  the  increasing 
trend  toward  riskier  loan  policies.  At 
a  recent  credit  conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association,  John  J.  Gor- 
man Jr.,  of  the  Riggs  National  Bank 
stated: 

People  are  lulled  by  this  kind  of  economy. 
They  all  figure:  Who  can  make  a  mistake 
when  things  are  going  this  well? 

Riskier  lending  policies  are  showing 
up  in  lengthening  maturities  on  loans. 
Increasing  financing  of  apartments  and 
ofiBce  buildings  in  what  are  already 
highly  developed  areas  and  loans  made 
to  people  who  are  just  going  into  busi- 
ness and  have  little  or  no  experience. 

To  focus  greater  attention  on  this 
trend  toward  a  deterioration  in  the  qual- 
ity of  credit  and  the  possible  implica- 
tions for  the  stability  of  the  economy,  I 
am  including  the  Journal  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Bankers  Worry  About  Riskier  Loan  Trend, 
BVT  Few  Plan  To  Tighten  Credit  Stand- 
ards 

Dallas. — Bankers  are  becoming  Increas- 
ingly concerned  about  the  riskier  loans  some 
are  making  these  days.  But  barring  an  eco- 
nomic downturn,  few  see  any  significant 
tightening  of  their  credit  standards,  because 
Intense  competition  among  lenders  stands  In 
the  way. 

This  was  the  simimation  of  interviews  with 
bankers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  attend- 
ing a  credit  conference  here  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association.  "People  are  lulled  by 
this  kind  of  economy,"  says  John  J.  Gorman, 
Jr..  a  vice  president  of  Riggs  National  Bank, 
Washington,   D.C.    "They   all   figure:    Who 


can  make  a  mistake  when  things  are  going 
this  well?" 

The  lending  competition,  which  bankers 
say  is  the  fiercest  ever,  is  coming  not  only 
from  banks'  traditional  nonbanklng  rivals, 
such  as  insurance  companies,  finance  con- 
cerns, and  savings  and  loan  associations,  but 
increasingly  from  the  proliferation  of  new 
banks  and  branches  of  existing  banks  push- 
ing Into  the  suburbs.  New  banks  have  been 
springing  up  at  a  record  rate;  the  ABA  says 
312  were  chartered  last  year,  up  from  285 
in  1963. 

TAKING    FLYERS    MORE    OFTEN 

"All  this  competition  causes  you  to  take  a 
flyer  more  often,"  says  Joseph  J.  Sbragla, 
senior  vice  president  of  First  National  Bank 
of  Nevada,  Reno. 

As  examples  of  riskier  bank  lending,  bank- 
ers cite  lengthening  maturities  on  loans,  in- 
creasing financing  of  apartments  and  oflace 
buildings  in  areas  where  there  Is  already 
concern  about  overbuilding,  and  optimistic 
loans  made  to  persons  wanting  to  start  bxisl- 
nesses  In  which  they  have  no  experience. 

"There's  certainly  more  of  an  opportunity 
now  to  make  marginal  loans  than  I  can  re- 
member at  any  time  in  the  past,"  says 
Charles  W.  Coffleld,  president  of  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Bowie,  Tex.  "Although  we'd 
like  to  deny  It,  I  think  we're  all  making  some 
of  these  marlgnal  loans.  The  farther  we  get 
from  the  disaster  of  the  1930's,  the  more  In- 
clined we  are  to  loosen  up." 

In  a  speech  to  the  conference.  K.  A.  Ran- 
dall, director  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  and  himself  a  former  com- 
mercial banker,  warned  bankers  that  unsound 
lending  practices  were  showing  up  In  some 
banks.  He  criticized  two  lending  attitudes. 
"In  the  first  place,"  he  said,  "it's  not  sound 
banking  to  let  credit  standards  be  set  by  a 
competitive  bank,  or  by  a  competitive  non- 
bank  Institution.  •  •  •  In  the  second  place, 
making  credit  on  the  basis  that  continued 
expansion  In  the  economy,  or  In  an  Industry, 
will  cover  unsound  approaches.  Is  a  positive 
danger.  No  banker  shoiUd  coxint  on  the  fu- 
tiire  to  ball  him  out  of  risky  situations." 

BACKDROP  OP  RECENT  CLOSINGS 

The  bankers  gave  their  views  against  a 
backdrop  of  closings  late  last  month  of  San 
Francisco  National  Bank  and  Brighton  Na- 
tional Bank,  Brighton,  Colo.,  after  they  were 
declared  Insolvent  by  I7.S.  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  James  J.  Saxon.  The  closings,  cou- 
pled with  the  less  conservative  lending  pol- 
icies banks  have  adopted,  could  shake  public 
faith  In  the  Nation's  banking  system,  ac- 
cording to  several  bankers. 

Bank  executives  generally  believe,  also, 
that  the  bank  failures,  which  were  attrib- 
uted to  a  misuse  of  certificates  of  deposits, 
will  lead  generally  to  more  careful  handling 
of  these  certificates,  especially  by  smaller 
banks  that  Issue  them.  The  certificates  are 
receipts  for  funds  deposited  with  a  bank  for 
a  specified  period. 

"These  closings  mean  there  will  be  a  pull- 
ing back  In  CD's,"  says  Paul  E.  Belcher,  sen- 
ior vice  president  of  First  National  Bank  of 
Akron,  Ohio.  "More  money  will  go  into  Gov- 
ernment bills  or  commercial  paper  rather 
than  Into  certificates  of  deposit.  And  buying 
of  the  certificates  will  be  limited  to  those  of 
the  quality  banks  in  the  larger  cities." 

Bankers  also  noted  that  the  ratio  of  depos- 
its loaned  out  has  risen  sharply  during  the 
current  business  expansion.  "Loan  ratios 
are  up  to  the  point  where  they're  getting  un- 
comfortable," says  Reno  Odlln,  chairman  of 
Puget  Sound  National  Bank,  Tacoma,  Wash., 
who  is  president  of  the  ABA.  "I'm  concerned 
that  we  ought  to  be  maintaining  more 
liquidity  for  our  depositors  in  case  there's  a 
drop  in  the  economy." 

THE  THING  TO  DO 

Richard  M.  Leisman,  a  former  Federal 
banking  examiner  and  currently  senior  vice 


president  of  Bank  of  Idaho,  Boise,  says  tliat 
bank's  loan  ratio  Is  about  65  percent,  "i 
would  have  thought  that  high  enough  to  be 
concerned  when  I  first  came  to  the  bank  3U 
years  ago.  But  now  It  seems  like  the  thing 
to  do.  I  remember  when  no  bank  would 
consider  50  percent  or  even  45  percent  a  com- 
fortable  ratio." 

Recent  bank  failures  have  prompted  movej 
by  two  Senate  committees  In  Washington  to 
conduct  Investigations  In  the  field,  although 
neither  inquiry  Is  likely  to  result  in  public 
hearings  soon.  Chairman  Patman,  Demo- 
crat, of  Texas,  of  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee, also  has  charged  that  racketeers  have 
taken  over  some  banks  lock,  stock,  and  barrel 
He  said  he  hopes  to  supply  particulars  later! 

Senator  Lattsche,  Democrat,  of  Ohio,  pro- 
posed that  the  Senate  Banking  Committee, 
In  Its  investigation,  give  particular  attention 
to  whether  banks  are  maintaining  sound 
credit  policies. 

There  were  Indications  at  the  ABA  con- 
ference  here  that  some  banks  are  cutting 
back  on  higher  risk  loans.  Voler  L.  Viles, 
a  vice  president  of  U.S.  National  Bank,  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  says  that  last  October,  "I  stirt- 
ed  pulling  In  the  strings,  because  we  were 
simply  lending  too  much."  He  says  he  began 
gradually  cutting  back  in  the  maturities  of 
real  estate  loans  until  loan  applications 
started  thinning  out.  "Most  of  our  pressure 
to  make  riskier  loans  has  come  because  of 
all  the  branches  we've  opened  In  the  last 
year  or  so,"  Mr.  Viles  says.  "These  new 
branch  managers  are  reaching  for  loans,  so 
they  can  get  some  business  on  the  books.  If 
an  office  is  crying  for  business,  we  might  close 
one  eye  and  take  a  marginal  deal.  But  gen- 
erally we're  tightening  up." 


RESULTS  OP  A  POLL  OF 
ECONOMISTS 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ctrnxis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
some  results  of  a  recent  survey  conducted 
among  375  college  and  university  econ- 
omists by  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank's 
Economic  Research  Division.  In  these 
days  of  increasing  Federal  involvement 
In  the  economy,  it  is  both  gratifying  and 
significant  that  so  many  economists  take 
positions  on  major  public  issues  that  de- 
emphasize  the  role  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  play  in  meeting  major  policy 
problems. 

For  example,  in  response  to  the  ques- 
tion "What  is  the  major  reason  for  our 
persistent  high  rate  of  unemployment?", 
the  report  states  that  "as  many  as  36 
percent  said  structural  problems  alone 
currently  constitute  the  major  reason 
for  high  unemployment  while  only  19 
percent  held  inadequate  demand  to  be 
the  major  reason."  This  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  position  of  administra- 
tion economists. 

When  asked  what  they  thought  was 
the  most  practicable  and  effective  way  of 
speeding  growth  and  improving  economic 
eflaciency,  over  55  percent  suggested 
either  tax  reductions  or  changes  in  tax 
structure,  while  less  than  20  percent  ad- 
vocated increased  Federal  spending. 
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Most  of  those  questioned  expressed  a 
widespread  desire  to  rely  heavily  on  free 
market  forces.  In  line  with  this  12  per- 
cent advocated  less  Government  control 
of  business  activity  while  only  1  percent 
advocate  greater  control. 

Another  interesting  result  In  the  sur- 
vey was  the  slight  majority  of  52  percent 
which  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  anti- 
trust laws  apply  to  labor  unions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  article  de- 
scribing the  survey  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
Campus   Economists    Comment    on   Pttblic 

ISStlES 

To  discover  what  academic  economists 
think  about  key  public  Issues  such  as  unem- 
ployment, tax  cuts,  and  the  war  on  poverty, 
the  Chase  Manhattan's  Economic  Research 
Division,  for  the  second  consecutive  year, 
mailed  questionnaires  this  December  to  500 
men  and  women  teaching  economics  In  col- 
leges and  universities  across  the  Nation.  Of 
those  queried,  exactly  375,  or  75  percent,  com- 
pleted the  form  and  returned  It  to  us. 

Here,  In  four  parts,  are  the  general  con- 
clusions taken  from  their  replies:  (1)  Aca- 
demic economists  worry  primarily  about  un- 
employment, Inadequate  growth,  and  pov- 
erty; (2)  they  show  little  concern  about  the 
possibility  of  Infiatlonary  pressures  building 
up  during  1965;  (3)  they  favor  fvu-ther  cuts 
In  Federal  taxes  during  the  year  ahead;  and 
(4)  they  give  widespread  support  to  many  of 
the  economic  and  social  innovations  now  be- 
ing urged  by  Government,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  show  considerable  Interest  In  pre- 
serving the  role  free  market  forces  play  In 
running  the  economy. 

MOST    PRESSING   PROBLEMS 

The  first  question  asked  was:  "What  do 
you  consider  the  most  pressing  economic 
problem  now  facing  the  United  States?"  Of 
those  who  answered,  34  percent  said  unem- 
ployment; 23  percent  said  Inadequate  growth; 
and  17  percent  cited  poverty. 

Many  respondents  also  commented  that 
In  their  opinion  unemployment,  slow  growth, 
and  poverty  are  simply  different,  though 
thoroughly  tangled,  aspects  of  the  same  prob- 
lem. Many  also  remarked  that  measures  de- 
signed to  solve  one  problem  will  help  solve 
the  others. 

Asked  about  the  reasons  for  our  persistent 
high  unemployment  rate,  37  percent  replied 
that  inadequate  demand  and  structural  prob- 
lems—such as  minimum-wage  laws,  lack  of 
education,  and  so  on — are  equally  Impor- 
tant. However,  almost  as  many,  36  percent, 
said  structural  problems  alone  currently  con- 
stitute the  major  reason  for  high  unemploy- 
ment, while  only  19  percent  held  Inadequate 
demand  alone  to  be  the  major  reason. 

INFLATION,    TAXES,   AND    EFTICIENCT 

As  for  the  danger  of  Inflation,  84  percent 
said  they  think  It  Is  unlikely  to  be  a  major 
problem  during  1965.  That  a  great  many 
economists  do  not  consider  Inflation  an  Im- 
mediate threat  also  shows  up  In  their  think- 
ing on  tax  cuts  and  on  ways  to  promote 
economic  growth  and  efficiency.  To  the 
question:  "Do  you  favor  further  Federal  tax 
cuts  (beyond  those  already  having  legisla- 
tive approval)  during  1965?"  over  75  per- 
cent said  "Yes"  with  55  percent  of  these 
opting  in  favor  of  excise  tax  cuts  and  29  per- 
cent favoring  fvu-ther  cuts  In  personal  income 
taxes. 

What  Is  the  most  practicable  and  effective 
way  of  speeding  growth  and  Improving  eco- 
nomic efficiency?  Over  55  percent  of  all 
those  in  our  sample  suggested  either  tax 
reductions  or  changes  In  the  tax  structure 
while  less  than  20  percent  advocated  in- 
creased Federal  spending. 


ECONOMIC    INNOVATIONS    AND     MARKET     FORCES 

The  widespread  support  for  some  of  the 
Government's  economic  programs  and  pro- 
posals showed  up  In  the  answers  to  several 
questions.  Over  85  percent,  for  Instance, 
said  that  In  general  they  favor  the  Federal 
Government's  war  on  poverty.  A  majority, 
although  only  a  slim  one,  thought  the  ap- 
proximately $800  mUllon  thus  far  appro- 
priated for  the  program  provides  an  adequate 
beginning.  And  to  the  question  of  how  much 
an  effective  attack  on  poverty  might  cost  over 
the  next  10  years,  the  answers  ranged  from 
less  than  $2  billion  to  well  over  $100  billion 
with  a  median  of  from  $10  to  $15  billion. 

Additional  support  for  Government  pro- 
posals was  Indicated  by  answers  to  the  social 
security  questions.  More  than  80  percent  of 
the  respondents  voted  for  the  system's  ex- 
pansion, and  almost  75  percent  of  those  who 
favored  expansion  also  favored  medicare  as 
the  first  direction  the  added  benefits  should 
take. 

But  although  strong  backing  was  given 
some  of  the  newer  proposals  for  economic 
and  social  Innovation,  there  is  also  appar- 
ently  a  widespread  desire  to  rely  heavily  on 
free  market  forces.  For  example,  In  response 
to  the  Infiatlon  question,  77  percent  of  the 
economists  polled  preferred  either  general 
monetary  or  fiscal  policies  ae  the  best  way 
to  contain  Infiatlonary  pressures  if  they  do 
develop,  as  against  only  13  percent  favoring 
either  selective  credit  or  price  controls. 

Asked  about  the  most  effective  way  of  pro- 
moting economic  growth  and  efficiency,  12 
percent  advocated  less  Government  control 
of  business  activity  whUe  hardly  anyone  ad- 
vocated more  control.  Also,  the  suggestion 
for  a  Federal  system  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion to  settle  major  labor  disputes  was  re- 
jected 74  percent  to  26  percent.  At  the  same 
time,  a  slight  majority  of  52  percent  voiced  a 
desire  to  see  the  Nation's  antitrust  laws  ap- 
ply to  labor  unions. 

TECHNICAL    NOTE 

This  survey  Is  based  on  a  probability 
sample  drawn  from  the  American  Economic 
Association's  1964  Handbook.  Of  the  500 
teachers  asked  to  participate,  exactly  375. 
representing  colleges  and  universities  In  47 
States,  filled  out  the  questionnaire  and  re- 
turned It. 

Owing  to  a  lack  of  space,  this  report  con- 
tains only  8  of  the  15  questions  posed.  If 
you  would  like  a  copy  of  the  complete  results. 
Just  drop  us  a  note  requesting  It. 
Highlights  from  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
survey  of  college  and  university  econ- 
omists 

Percent 
What  do  you  consider  the  most  pressing 
economic  problem  now  facing  the 
United  States? 

Unemplojmient 34 

Inadequate  growth 23 

Poverty 17 

Balance-of-payments  deficit 8 

Infiatlon 5 

Other 13 

What  Is  the  major  reason  for  our  per- 
sistent high  rate  of  unemployment? 
Inadequate    demand    and    structural 

problems  are  equally  Important 37 

Structural  problems  (e.g.,  minimum 
wage  laws,  lack  of  education,  auto- 
mation, etc.) 36 

Inadequate  aggregate  demand 19 

Other 8 

Is  Infiatlon  likely  to  be  a  major  problem 
next  year? 

No - -     8* 

Yes 16 

If  Infiatlonary  pressures  do  develop,  how 
should  they  be  contained? 

General  monetary  policy 47 

General  fiscal  policy 30 

Selective  credit  controls 7 

Selective  price  controls 6 

Other- - 10 


Highlights  from  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
survey  of  college  and  university  econ- 
omists— Continued 

Percent 
Do  you  favor  further  Federal  tax  cuts 
(beyond  those  already  having  legis- 
lative approval)  during  1965? 
Yes 76 


No- 


24 


If  your  answer  Is  "yes,"  where  do  you 
think  the  emphasis  should  lie? 

Excise  taxes 65 

Personal  income  taxes 29 

Corporate  Income  taxes 16 

What  do  you  think  Is  the  most  practi- 
cable and  effective  way  of  speeding 
growth  and  generally  improving  eco- 
nomic efficiency? 

Change  In  tax  structure 34 

Tax  reductions 24 

Increased  Federal  expendlttires 19 

Less  Government  control  of  business 

activity 12 

More  Government  control  of  business 

activity 1 

Other 10 

Do  you  support  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's "war  on  poverty"? 

Yes 88 

No 14 

Do   you   think  the   approximately   $800 
million  thxis   far  appropriated  will 
provide  an  adequate  beginning? 
Yes 68 


No- 
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How  much  might  an  effective  program 
require  over  the  next  10  years?  $10 
to  $15  billion  (median).  Where 
should  the  major  emphasis  of  the 
program  lie? 
Better  education  facilities  for  young 

people 57 

Retraining  of  older  workers 14 

Reduced        discrimination        against 

minorities 14 

Improved  welfare  system 6 

Other 10 

Do  you  think  that  benefits  under  the 
Federal  social  secvu-lty  system  should 
be  expanded? 

Yes 82 

No 18 

If  your  answer  Is  "Yes"  what  Is  the 
first  direction  added  benefits  should 
take? 

Medicare 74 

Increased  pension  benefits 19 

Other 7 

Do  you  think  the  Federal  Government 
should  set  up  a  sjrstem  of  compul- 
sory arbitration  to  settle  major  labor 
disputes? 

No 3* 

Yes - 28 

Should    antitrust   laws    apply   to   labor 

unions? 

52 

48 


Yes- 
No- 


THE  EXCHANGE  VISITOR  PRO- 
GRAM—A NEED  FOR  REVISION 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  three  private  bills  and  one 
public  bill,  all  of  which  relate  to  the 
2 -year  foreign  residence  requirement  un- 
der the  exchange  visitor  program. 

Before  I  go  into  the  details  of  my  pro- 
posals, I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
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agree  with  the  basic  philosophy  of  the 
exchange  program;  namely,  that  aliens 
come  into  this  country  as  students  to  re- 
ceive advanced  training  in  a  chosen  field, 
and  then  are  supposed  to  return  to  their 
countries  with  these  new  skills.  This 
program  is  designed  to  uplift  the  quality 
of  the  various  professions  in  the  coun- 
tries that  participate.  In  my  judgment, 
it  would  undermine  the  entire  program 
if  we  were  to  become  too  liberal  in  allow- 
ing those  who  come  into  this  country  to 
remain,  thereby  depriving  their  coun- 
tries of  their  talents. 

In  saying  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  I  am  in  total  agreement  with  things 
as  they  presently  stand  concerning  this 
law.  We  can  see,  from  the  growing  num- 
ber of  private  bills  being  introduced — 
these  bills  requesting  waivers  of  the  2- 
year  foreign  residence  requirement — 
that  others  have  some  dissatisfaction 
with  the  operation  of  the  program.  This 
is  the  reason  behind  the  bills  that  I  am 
introducing  today.  I  would  like  to  share 
some  of  my  thoughts  about  this  matter 
with  my  colleagues  at  this  time. 

In  legal  terms,  we  view  this  program 
as  a  contract  between  the  exchange 
visitor  and  the  U.S.  Government.  In 
most  cases  it  should  be  governed  by  the 
rules  of  strict  interpretation  such  as  we 
employ  in  the  construction  of  contracts 
under  contract  law.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  we  must  recall  that  we  do  not 
always  apply  the  rules  of  strict  construc- 
tion, if  by  a  change  of  circumstances, 
totally  beyond  the  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  the  parties  when  they  entered 
into  the  contract,  one  party  would  be 
unjustly  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the 
other,  or.  one  party  would  suffer  a  ma- 
terial detriment  which  could  not  have 
been  anticipated.  At  this  point  relief 
could  be  effected  by  the  rules  of  equity. 
Even  in  this  instance,  a  case  must  be 
proved. 

Much  of  the  same  reasoning  can  be 
applied  to  the  exchange  visitor  program. 
The  private  bills  which  I  am  introducing 
reflect  what  I  feel  could  be  the  applica- 
tion of  this  reasoning  to  the  strict  terms 
of  the  law  requiring  a  residence  outside 
the  United  States  for  a  period  of  2  years 
before  one  is  eligible  to  apply  for  perma- 
nent residence  visa.  Indeed,  some  ex- 
ceptions have  been  developed  in  two 
specific  areas,  one  where  the  foreign 
residence  requirement  would  create  an 
extreme  hardship  on  a  citizen  of  this 
counti-y  or  an  alien  here  on  a  permanent 
resident  visa,  or  second,  where  a  govern- 
mental agency  will  sponsor  the  individ- 
ual because  of  the  need  for  him  in  that 
agency's  work. 

Two  of  the  private  bills  that  I  am  in- 
troducing are  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Masa- 
shi  Kawasaki  and  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Manuel  Mendez — both  of  whom  are  med- 
ical doctors.  Dr.  Kawasaki  is  presently 
engaged  in  research  and  teaching  at  the 
Washington  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine. Department  of  Otolaryngology. 
The  specific  project  he  is  engaged  in  is 
the  substitution  of  a  new  larynx,  the  voice 
box  for  one  which  is  removed  from  the 
patient  in  order  to  stem  the  tide  of  can- 
cer of  the  throat.  In  order  that  such  a 
transplant  may  ultimately  become  a  suc- 


cessful operation,  studies  are  presently 
being  conducted  on  the  interaction  of 
deglutination — the  act  of  swallowing — 
the  physiological  relationship  between 
the  upper  and  lower  respiratory  tracts, 
and  the  voice.  These  studies  are  being 
financed  in  part  through  grants  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society,  and  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
This  particular  research  is  not  being  car- 
ried on  in  Canada,  from  where  Dr.  Ka- 
wasaki comes,  nor  is  it  being  carried  on 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Mendez  is  presently  engaged  in 
research  in  psychiatry  and  care  of  men- 
tal patients  at  the  St.  Louis  State  Hos- 
pital for  mental  disease.  Particularly  he 
is  engaged  in  research  work  on  the  in- 
stitutionalized, chronic  mentally  ill, 
especially  those  of  advanced  age.  This 
research  is  not  very  developed  in  our  own 
country,  let  alone  Mexico,  from  where 
Dr.  Mendez  hails.  He  also  fills  a  very 
urgent  need  for  doctors  at  the  St.  Louis 
State  Hospital  where,  according  to  my 
last  information,  the  doctor-patient  ratio 
was  1  to  125. 

These  two  cases  illustrate  one  of  the 
points  that  I  would  like  to  make  about 
the  present  administration  of  the  ex- 
change visitor  program,  foreign  resi- 
dence requirement.  Both  of  these  men 
are  engaged  in  work  that  is  primarily  be- 
ing conducted  in  the  United  States  and 
the  success  or  failure  of  their  specific 
projects  depend  to  a  great  extent  on 
them.  Both  of  these  cases  illustrate  sit- 
uations where  the  alien  became  part  of 
a  team  which  is  producing  a  break- 
through in  the  "scientific  unknown" 
which  will  be  of  tremendous  benefit  to  all 
mankind.  Under  the  terms  of  the  law, 
as  strictly  interpreted,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  5  years  in  this  country  they  should 
be  returned  to  their  countries  regardless 
of  the  progress  of  their  research.  Due 
to  the  lack  of  facilities  in  these  coun- 
tries, this  could  easily  spell  the  end  to 
their  research  projects.  This  could  be 
a  substantial  setback  to  mankind. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  the  siphoning 
off  of  the  cream  of  the  crop  of  these 
countries  as  some  may  contend.  Rather, 
it  should  be  a  great  source  of  national 
pride  as  these  particular  people  forge 
ahead  in  their  scientific  endeavors.  It 
would  be  my  suggestion  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization work  out  criteria  to  take 
into  account  the  nature  of  the  work 
that  is  being  conducted  by  the  exchange 
student,  as  well  as  the  consequences  to 
the  successful  completion  of  that  work 
if  the  alien  were  to  return  to  the  coun- 
try from  which  he  came  in  order  to  ful- 
fill a  rigid  requirement  of  the  law. 

A  second  class  of  case  which  needs 
committee  investigation  deals  with  the 
country  from  which  the  exchange  visitor 
came.  This  class  of  case  is  illustrated  by 
another  private  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Leo  Hsueh. 
Dr.  Hsueh  is  a  native  of  China,  and  fied 
the  Chinese  mainland  at  the  time  of 
the  Communist  takeover  in  that  coun- 
try. Since  that  time  Dr.  Hsueh  has  been 
traveling    throughout    the    world.      He 


came  to  this  country  on  the  exchange 
visitor  program  from  West  Germany. 
He  has  no  roots  in  West  Germany,  nor 
in  any  land  to  which  he  could  return. 
Yet  under  the  terms  of  the  present  law 
such  persons,  even  though  not  required 
to  return  to  their  native  land  when  they 
have  a  fear  of  political  persecution,  are 
required  to  serve  out  the  foreign  resi- 
dence requirement.  In  such  cases,  the 
exchange  student  is  permitted  to  go  to 
any  other  cooperating  country  in  the 
program. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  an  amendment  to  the  ex- 
change visitor  laws  to  permit  the  waiver 
of  the  2-year  foreign  residence  require- 
ment for  those  exchange  students  who 
cannot  return  to  the  country  of  their 
origin  because  of  fear  of  persecution  for 
their  political  beliefs.  This  would  en- 
compass the  situation  where,  after  the 
visitor  has  come  to  this  country,  the 
political  structure  of  the  country  from 
which  he  came  has  so  radically  changed 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  or  impossible 
for  him  to  return  with  any  reasonable 
degree  of  personal  safety.  Since  his 
native  country  could  not  benefit  from  his 
newly  acquired  skills,  and  he  would  have 
no  roots  in  any  other  country,  I  do  not 
feel  that  there  would  be  any  harm  done 
to  our  program  of  exchange  education  to 
waive  the  foreign  residence  requirements 
in  these  situations,  when  their  skills  can 
be  utilized  in  this  country. 

These  two  classes  of  cases,  the  one 
illustrated  by  Drs.  Mendez  and  Kawa- 
saki, the  other  illustrated  by  Dr.  Hsueh, 
argue  that  there  should  be  some  develop- 
ing of  criteria  by  which  the  foreign  resi- 
dence requirement  can  be  readily  waived. 
Clearly,  the  number  of  private  bills— and 
the  attendant  high  cost  of  processing 
them,  only  to  be  tabled  by  the  commit- 
tee— demonstrate  the  need  for  the  com- 
mittee to  develop  guidelines  which  the 
Intmiigration  and  Naturalization  service 
can  utilize  in  these  types  of  cases.  A 
start  was  made  in  this  direction  during 
the  last  session,  when  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Lucius  Battle  testified  be- 
fore the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Subcommittee.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
subcommittee  will  undertake  to  take  a 
further  look  at  the  exchange  visitor  pro- 
gram during  this  session,  with  a  view  to- 
ward ending  the  present  dilemma. 


A  BILL  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  DR. 
PETER  K.  LEKKAS 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  in  behalf  of  Dr. 
Peter  K.  Lekkas.  a  competently  trained 
thoracic  surgeon,  who,  because  of  the 
dilemma  in  the  medical  practice  laws  in 
Missouri,  and  their  interrelationship 
with  the  laws  relating  to  naturalization 


nf  foreign-born  persons,  finds  himself 
doing  the  same  job  that  he  did  when  he 
first  came  to  this  country  in  1954. 

Dr  Lekkas'  case  is  one  that  has  its 
counterpart  in  many  States  of  our  coun- 
try Those  States,  such  as  Missouri,  re- 
niiire  that  a  person  must  be  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  before  he  can  be 
issued  a  certificate  to  practice  medicine 
in  the  State  or  take  the  examination 
which  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  issuance 
of  a  medical  certificate.  Dr.  Lekkas,  not 
yet  being  a  citizen,  though  having  filed 
his  declaration  of  intention  to  do  so, 
finds  that  he  is  relegated  to  the  job  of 
"resident  in  general  practice"  at  the  St. 
Joseph  Hospital  in  Kirkwood,  Mo.,  a  job 
which  he  held  inl954. 

Since  those  first  days  in  this  country, 
Dr  Lekkas  has  served  as  an  assistant 
resident  in  surgery  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital 
in  St  Louis,  as  chief  resident  of  that 
same  hospital,  and  as  a  fellow  in  thoracic 
and  cardiovascular  surgery  at  Barnes 
Hospital,  which  is  also  in  St.  Louis.  He 
has  passed  the  examination  of  the  Edu- 
cational Council  for  Foreign  Medical 
Graduates,  and,  in  1962  became  a  diplo- 
mat of  the  American  Board  of  Suigery 
and  the  American  Board  of  Thoracic 

Surgery.  .  ,      ^        .  ,  . , 

This  amounts  to  1  airly  formidable 
training  that  the  doctor  has  had;  yet  he 
is  unable  to  register  with  the  Missouri 
State  Medical  Board  because  of  his  citi- 
zenship status.  . 

This  would  be  a  matter  which  might 
properly  be  characterized  as  a  State 
matter '  except  that  the  time  that  Dr. 
Lekkas  has  spent  here  has  not  counted 
toward  his  required  time  for  naturaliza- 
tion purposes  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  under  the  exchange  visitor  pro- 
gram. Dr.  Lekkas  has,  in  fact,  spent 
nearly  10  years  in  this  country,  yet  has 
several  more  years  to  go  before  he  can 
complete  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  bill  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
holding  that  his  time  in  the  country  will 
be  considered  in  compUance  with  section 
316  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  as  it  relates  to  residence  and  physical 
presence.  

EUROPEAN  NATIONS  OWE  US 
BILLIONS 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Devine]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
appropriate  today,  when  the  House  is 
debating  the  wisdom  of  legislation  re- 
quested by  the  President,  relating  to  our 
serious  gold  problems,  to  include  in  the 
Record,  the  column  of  Henry  J.  Taylor, 
entitled  "European  Nations  Owe  Us  Bil- 
lions." 

This  thought-provoking  article  should 
give  some  sobering  thoughts  to  our  for- 
eign policymakers  and  those  that  insist 
on  placating  the  international  bankers. 


The  column  follows: 
Let's  Collect:   Eitropean  Nations  Owk  Us 
Billions 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

It's  a  dream  world. 

President  Charles  de  Gaulle  can  draw  gold 
and  threaten  our  dollar  because,  on  balance, 
we  owe  Prance  more  than  France  owes  us. 
What  nonsense.  Totally  false.  France  is 
in  hock  to  us  for  everything  but  Napoleon's 
cocked  hat  and  the  family  silver.  Until  a 
more  outrageous  situation  comes  along  this 
one  will  do. 

We're  to  blame,  nevertheless.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  slaps  you  In  jail  if  you  faU 
to  pay  your  debt  to  our  Government.  But 
if  you're  a  foreigner,  oo-la-la,  forget  it. 

This  is  the  root  of  the  trouble.  The  United 
States  has  always  been  a  gleeful  giver  abroad 
but  a  very  stupid  collector. 

Generation  after  generation  of  European 
government  money  men  seem  to  put  our 
debt  collectors  under  an  anesthetic.  A  few 
whififs,  a  few  banquets  under  crystal  chan- 
deliers, some  parlez-vous  about  zls  or  zat. 
and  the  next  thing  you  know  our  little 
lambs— wafted  into  some  strange  kind  of 
inferiority  complex— are  dumping  foreign 
nations'  taxpayers'  responsibilities  smack  in 
the  lap  of  the  American  people. 

In  this  naive  yen  to  buy  international 
goodwill  we  lose  the  respect  of  the  Euro- 
peans as  well  as  our  money. 

The  price?  It  is  colossal.  Yet  you  never 
hear  about  it  from  Washington. 

I  have  verified  all  figures  in  this  article 
with  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
and  nothing  here  refers  to  America's  $113 
billion  foreign  aid— all  free.  I  refer  only  to 
truly  due  obligations  Incurred  by  nations 
mostly  now  rich  and  loaded  with  gold. 

France,  for  example,  typifies  Just  one  of 
20  countries  owing  us  World  War  I  debts 
which  remain  due  and  unpaid  to  this  very 
day.  The  aggregate  among  the  20  exceeds 
$20  billion.     But  who  would  know  it? 

The  French  stun  is  $6.3  billion.  It  was 
many  times  higher  than  this  but.  guess  what, 
France  negotiated  it  down.  Then  in  1931 
France  said  she  couldn't  pay  that  year's  in- 
stallment. Washington  declared  a  1-year 
moratorium. 

Well,  that  was  the  end  of  that.  Paris 
simply  refused  to  resume  payments.  Our 
taxpayers  have  made  up  the  difference.  The 
French  Government  no  longer  carries  these 
billions  on  official  statements  covering 
France's  external  debt. 

In  addition,  while  De  Gaulle  draws  gold, 
France  also  has  outstanding  three  loans  aris- 
ing from  World  War  II.  These  total  a  tidy 
$592  million.  The  repayment  rate?  A  mere 
$21.5  million  last  year,  $22  million  due  this 
year  and  $22.6  in  1966,  etc.,  on  the  first  of 
these  of  which  $409  million  is  owed. 

Moreover,  France  also  owes  us  $179  mil- 
lion still  unpaid  since  1945  on  an  Export-Im- 
port Bank  loan,  prepayments  on  which  make 
the  next  installment  not  due  until  1967. 

Yet,  sunk  under  this  mountain  of  debt, 
De  G.iulle  is  nevertheless  free  to  take  a  $150 
million  bite  out  of  our  dwindling  gold  re- 
serve in  a  single  recent  day. 

In  similar  fashion  Britain  still  owes  us 
$9.1  billion  in  World  War  I  debts  that  re- 
main due  and  unpaid.  Oh.  no,  France  has 
no  monopoly  on  the  anesthesia. 

Germany  owes  us  nothing,  which  is  what 
she  gets  for  attacking  the  world  and  losing 
the  war.  She  now  holds  more  dollars  in 
her  reserve  than  any  country  in  the  world. 
But  Germany — like  France.  Italy,  Spain. 
Holland,  and  most  European  countries— feels 
uneasy  about  her  dollar  balances  and  has 
steadily  increased  her  gold  holdings  relative 
to  dollars. 

Eixropean  enthusiasm  for  President  John- 
son's proposal  to  free  about  $5  billion  of  the 


gold  required  to  back  otu:  dollar  Is  mighty, 
mighty  understandable.  It  means  the  debtor 
nations,  who  now  somehow  call  them- 
selves creditors,  can  continue  to  get  a  piece 
of  the  U.S.  pile. 

If  Mr.  Johnson  were  so  zealovis  in  Insist- 
ing on  Europeans  paying  their  debts  as  he 
is  on  changing  the  law  to  free  our  gold  we 
would  not  have  to  ship  a  single  ounce  on  bal- 
ance and,  in  truth,  the  gold  overflow  could 
be  reversed  overnight. 

Isn't  there  anything — anjrthlng,  anjrthing. 
anything — that  can  bring  ovir  officials  out 
from  under  the  ether?  When,  oh,  when,  will 
the  American  Interest  really  be  put  forward 
in  Washington? 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  REVIEW  OF  LOCAL 
AIRLINE  SERVICE  POLICY 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    NELSEN.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    am 
deeply  aware  of  the  need  for  local  airline 
service  throughout  the  country. 

Local  airline  service  is  especially  im- 
portant to  the  smaller  communities  of 
this  country  which  could  benefit  from 
the  decentralization  of  industry.  Manu- 
facturers and  industrialists,  however, 
will  not  locate  new  or  branch  plants  at 
cities  where  airline  service  is  not  avail- 
able. Some  cities  seeking  to  attract  the 
location  of  new  branch  plants  have  been 
told  that  the  plant  would  be  located  at 
that  city  except  for  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  pending  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  pro- 
ceeding which  could  result  in  the  loss  of 
the  city's  local  airline  service. 

Transportation  services  at  the  smaller 
communities  are  decreasing.  Htmdreds 
of  passenger  trains  have  been  eliminated. 
Buses  are  concentrating  on  express  rims 
and  eliminating  stops  at  the  smaller 
intermediate  points.  While  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  offers  a  real  ad- 
vantage to  the  traveler  who  is  willing  to 
use  his  own  automobile,  commercial  fa- 
cilities have  been  reduced.  In  many 
small  communities  today  the  local  air- 
line service  is  the  only  usable  commercial 
passenger  transportation. 

The  elimination  of  local  airline  serv- 
ice on  a  broad  scale  does  not  appear  to 
be  in  the  public  interest  or  in  accord- 
ance with  the  objectives  established  by 
Congress  in  the  Federal  Aviation  Act. 
The  development  of  smaller  communities 
in  this  Nation  should  not  be  discouraged. 
A  congressional  review  of  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  policy  respecting  local  air- 
line services  is  required  if  this  country 
is  to  have  a  firm  policy  with  respect  to 
the  needs  of  cities  for  local  airline  serv- 
ice. Without  such  a  review,  no  city  can 
be  certain  that  its  service  will  continue. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
hold  hearings  so  that  the  voice  of  the 
public  can  be  heard  and  the  needs  of  the 
public  for  local  airline  service  can  be 
considered.  Pending  such  review,  at 
least  the  current  level  of  local  airline 
service  should  be  maintained. 
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The  resolution  which  I  and  many  of 
my  colleagues  have  introduced  calls  for  a 
review  of  local  airline  service  policies. 
I  urge  adoption  of  this  proposal  and  the 
scheduling  of  early  hearings  in  this 
session.  Let  us  not  allow  time  to  run  out 
on  these  communities  which  are  so  vital 
to  rural  America. 


THE  MISSILE  GAP  IVIYTH 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  myths  of  our  time,  one  which 
changed  the  course  of  history  and  re- 
sulted in  the  outlay  of  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  accelerated  defense 
spending,  was  the  widely  publicized  mis- 
sile gap  of  1960. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this 
missile  gap  scare,  later  proved  tm- 
founded,  provoked  fears,  charges  and 
countercharges  that  unjustly  maligned 
the  records  of  both  the  Eisenhower  and 
Kennedy  administrations,  and  was  one 
of  the  key  issues  in  the  defeat  of  Richard 
Nixon  in  the  1960  presidential  election. 
There  were  many  other  ramifications 
of  the  missile  gap  myth  and,  certainly, 
the  time  has  come  to  set  the  record 
straight — to  erase  misconceptions  and  to 
place  into  proper  perspective,  once  and 
for  all.  the  facts  and  events  surroimding 
the  myth. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  my  privilege  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleague  a 
significant  journalistic  undertaking  by 
one  of  the  country's  best  reporters,  Ever- 
ett S.  Allen,  of  the  Standard-Times  of 
New  Bedford.  Mass. 

Mr.  Allen  has  received  national  recog- 
nition for  previous  in-depth  articles  on 
important  political,  military,  and  scien- 
tific subjects,  notably  his  award-winning 
series  for  the  Associated  Press  on  ocean- 
ography, which — more  than  any  other 
single  effort  by  the  press — helped  focus 
the  Nation's  attention  on  a  threatening 
lag  in  our  program  of  oceanographlc  re- 
search and  development. 

Like  his  thoughtful  work  on  oceanog- 
raphy. Mr.  Allen's  four-part  series  on 
"The  Missile  Gap  Myth"  was  distributed 
by  Associated  Press. 
The  series  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  Bedford   (Mass.)   Standard - 

Times,  Jan.  26,  1965] 
The  Missile  Gap  Myth — I:  False  Feah  of 
Soviet  Lead  Shaped  Course  of  History 
(The  missile  gap  scare  of  1960.  later  proved 
unfounded,  changed  the  course  of  history 
and  affected  the  presidential  election  con- 
test between  John  P.  Kennedy  and  Richard 
M.  Nixon.  This  Is  the  first  of  a  four-part 
series  In  which  Everett  S.  Allen,  staff  writer 
of  the  Standard-Times,  traces  the  back- 
ground and  effect  of  the  myth  from  Peene- 
munde  to  the  Pentagon.) 

(By  Everett  S.  Allen) 

Washington,     January     26. — Pour     years 

after    Its   climax,    the   nonexistent   "missile 

gap,"  born  of  unsubstantiated  fear  that  the 

Russians  were  ahead  of  us,  emerges  as  one 


of  the  most  dramatically  significant  mjrths  in 
American  history.  Although  official  opinions 
on  the  subject  vary  greatly,  this  is  the  un- 
mistakable conclusion  to  be  found  In  ex- 
amining views  of  present  and  former  mili- 
tary and  civilian  leaders  of  the  Eisenhower- 
Kennedy-Johnson  administrations,  which 
have  been  made  available  to  me  during  the 
last  few  months. 

Initially,  I  asked  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner, 
former  adviser  to  President  Kennedy  and 
now  dean  of  science  of  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  whether  the  Kennedy 
forces  had  knowingly  exploited  In  the  1960 
campaign  a  missile  gap  that  did  not  exist. 

Dr.  Wiesner,  who  assisted  the  missile  effort 
In  major  degree  during  both  the  Eisenhower 
and  Kennedy  administrations,  denied  this. 
In  reply,  he  suggested  this  story  be  written, 
and  arranged  for  some  of  the  Interviews,  in 
the  belief  it  would  constitute  a  public  service 
through  clarification  of  the  historic  events 
Involved. 

gap  never  existed 

I  have  talked  with,  or  been  given  the  au- 
thorized views  of,  more  than  a  dozen  persons 
whose  positions  offered  them  some  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  events  involved.  As  a  re- 
sult, I  have  concluded  that,  despite  the  fact 
there  never  was  any  such  thing,  the  missile 
gap  produced  these  results: 

1.  It  stimulated  a  United  States-U.S.S.R. 
missile  race.  In  which  the  United  States 
maintains  a  4-to-l  lead  as  the  result  of  a  $17 
billion  program  Initiated  by  President  Elsen- 
hower and  accelerated  by  President  Kennedy. 

2.  Caused  both  nations  to  approximately 
double  their  missile  arsenals  so  that,  as  advo- 
cates of  gradual  disarmament  are  quick  to 
point  out,  our  relative  positions  remain  the 
same,  despite  the  expenditure  of  billions.  By 
early  1965,  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  200  in- 
tercontinental missiles,  double  the  number 
of  a  year  earlier.  By  the  same  time,  the 
United  States  will  have  925  ICBM's,  compared 
with  475  a  year  earlier. 

3.  Provoked  nationwide  fears  that  marred 
unjustly  the  records  of  both  the  Eisenhower 
and  Kennedy  administrations  and  provided 
one  of  the  major  issues  that  defeated  Vice 
President  Nixon  and  elected  Senator  Ken- 
nedy to  the  White  House. 

4.  Damaged  the  U.S.  worldwide  image  and 
scuttled  an  East-West  summit  conference 
between  President  Elsenhower  and  Soviet 
Premier  Khrushchev  in  Paris.  U-2  pilot 
Francis  Gary  Powers,  who  crashed  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  1960,  was  looking  for  Russian 
missile  sites;  his  flight  was  triggered  by  fears 
of  the  "gap." 

5.  Forced  the  United  States  to  give  priority 
to  revolutionary,  multl-million-dollar  space 
vehicles  designed  to  collect  Intelligence  in- 
formation behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

6.  Influenced  new  U.S.  defense  spending 
policies,  now  practiced  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration and  based  on  better  intelligence. 
The  new  philosophy:  Don't  build  a  defense 
force  for  every  possibility,  but  just  to  handle 
capably  what  the  Soviets  really  have. 

7.  Taught  the  United  States  a  costly,  yet 
valuable  lesson:  Don't  assume  the  Russians 
will  do  what  seems  sensible.  The  Soviets 
could,  In  fact,  liave  created  a  missile  gap. 
They  chose  not  to  and  before  long,  were  no 
longer  able  to. 

The  facts  are  that  the  Soviets  never  did 
achieve  a  3  to  1  missile  lead  over  us  in  1960, 
as  former  Defense  Secretary  Neil  H.  McElroy 
predicted.  It  Is,  frankly,  more  likely  they 
never  were  more  than  three  missiles  ahead 
of  us  In  this  period,  according  to  present 
Defense  Department  estimates,  and  perhaps 
not  even  that. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  was  not 
delinquent  In  its  preparedness  program,  as 
Senator  Symington,  Democrat  of  Missouri, 
and  former  Air  Force  Secretary,  and  others 
charged  (and  some  Republicans  in  Govern- 
ment believed  it,  too),  but  was  handicapped 
by  lack  of  "hard"  intelligence  as  to  what 


the  Russians  were  doing.  Unable  to  elve 
the  public  the  highly  classified  and  partly 
unevaluated  information  it  did  have,  the 
Elsenhower  officials  were  vulnerable  to  deen- 
enlng  criticism  In  1960. 


NO    J.F.K.    deceit 

The  Kennedy  team  was  not  deceitful  when 
it  claimed  that  a  missile  gap  threatened  thia 
country  during  the  campaign  months  of  I960 
and  announced,  after  the  election,  that  it  did 
not  exist.  The  shift  was  due  to  more  and 
better  Intelligence,  and  to  the  fact  that  J& 
Kennedy,  as  a  campaigning  Senator,  was  de- 
nied  missile  information  possessed  bv  th* 
White  House. 

The  missile  gap  scare  came  about  becaiise 
the  U.S.S.R.  In  1957  scored  a  sensational 
breakthrough  in  rocketry.  It  produced  a 
successful  long-range  missile,  the  first  the 
world  ever  had  known,  and  U.S.  experts  as- 
sumed the  Russians  would  lose  no  time  in 
mass  producing  and  deploying  this  weapon. 

Two  incidents  in  this  historic  drama,  hith- 
erto unpublished,  illustrate  poignantly  the 
role  of  the  psychological  on  both  sides  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  in  the  development  of  the  "mis- 
sile  gap"  impact. 

As  Democratic  candidate  for  President  of 
the  United  States,  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy 
was  barred  in  August  1960  from  receiving  a 
fuU-scale  briefing  on  U.S. -U.S.S.R.  mlssUe 
strength  at  Strategic  Air  Command  Head- 
quarters In  Omaha.  The  briefing  had  been 
promised  to  him  by  the  Republican 
administration. 

Former  Senator  Salinger,  Democrat,  of 
California,  previously  President  Kennedy's 
press  secretary,  related  that  "we  (the  Ken- 
nedy campaign  entourage)  went  to  SAC 
Headquarters  with  the  understanding  that 
the  Senator  was  to  be  fully  briefed. 

KENNEDY    FRUSTRATION 

"Apparently,  the  night  before,  there  were 
orders  from  Washington  that  he  was  not  to 
get  a  full  briefing.  The  Senator  was  damned 
mad  about  It." 

Mr.  Kennedy's  frustration  stemmed  from 
the  fact  the  "missile  gap"  issue  was  going 
strong,  especially  In  Washington,  by  the  time 
be  began  to  campaign. 

Salinger  recalled,  "I  can't  say  the  orders 
(denying  Kennedy  a  full  briefing)  came  from 
President  Eisenhower,  but  certainly  from  or 
via  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (Thomas  S. 
Gates,  Jr.) . 

"That  evening,  we  had  dinner  with  Gen- 
eral  (Thomas  S.)  Power,  commander  in  chief 
of  SAC,  (recently  retired)  and  others.  The 
Senator  told  me  to  tell  whatever  general  was 
sitting  next  to  me  that  he  (Kennedy)  was 
happy  to  learn  In  what  good  shape  the  Air 
Force  was  because  It  obviously  would  not 
need  any  more  money  In  the  next  year. 

"That  was  his  way  of  communicating  his 
dlspleasxire." 

When  I  questioned  Salinger,  he  replied,  "I 
don't  know  why  the  Pentagon  order  was 
given."  Asked  if  It  might  have  been  for 
security  reasons,  he  said  "No."  I  suggested 
it  might  have  been  because  U-2  spy  plane  in- 
formation was  Involved,  to  which  Kennedy, 
as  a  Senator,  wotild  not  have  been  entitled. 
Salinger  said,  "No,  it  wasn't  that  kind  of 
a  briefing." 

STMIMCITON'S  VIEW 

Denied  facts  of  the  "missile  gap"  In  pos- 
session of  the  Elsenhower  administration. 
Senator  Kennedy  was  more  inclined  to  listen 
to  those  advisers.  Including  Symington,  who 
felt  It  was  a  major  Issue.  This  stronger  view 
of  the  "gap"  was  reflected  in  the  Democratic 
platform  of  1960,  which  charged  that  "before 
congressional  committees  (the  GOP  admin- 
istration) has  testified  that  the  Communists 
will  have  a  dangerous  lead  in  ICBM's  (inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles)  through  1963." 

Senator  Kennedy's  determination  to  over- 
come that  lead,  of  which  he  was  convinced 
after  the  Omaha  incident,  was  revealed  In  a 
statement  he  prepared  in  October  1960  for  the 
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Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientist.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy was  asked:  "Where  do  you  believe  the 
difficulty  lies  in  resolving  the  United  States- 
U.S.SJI.  conflict?" 

The  Massachusetts  Senator  replied, 
"Whether  or  not  the  Russians  have  ruled 
out  the  possibility  of  surprise  attack.  It  Is 
clear  that  in  recent  years,  Moscow  has  used 
its  missile  •  •  •  advantage  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  blackmail,  psychological  warfare, 
and  diplomacy.  The  Commvmlst  leaders  may 
feel  a  certain  reluctance  to  abandon  this  in- 
strument so  long  as  they  feel  the  advantage 
Is  theirs."  ,  _  ^     ^ 

Two  months  after  the  visit  SAC  headquar- 
ters and  5,000  miles  away  in  Moscow,  the 
full  ramifications  of  the  Omaha  rebuke  to 
the  successful  Democratic  candidate  were 
made  clear  to  President  Kennedy's  advisers. 
Dr  Walt  Rostow  and  Dr.  Wiesner.  Wiesner 
and  Dr.  Rostow,  an  MIT  economics  professor 
later  appointed  to  Government  by  Kennedy 
and  now  Chairman  of  the  State  Department 
Policy  Planning  Council,  were  In  Rxissla  at- 
tending a  Pugwash  Conference  of  East-West 
Ecientists. 

Soviet  Deputy  Minister  Vasily  V.  Kuznetsov 
knew  Dr.  Wiesner  on  a  first-name  basis,  an 
association  dating  from  an  international  con- 
vention on  safeguards  against  surprise  at- 
tack in  1958. 

Kuznetsov  sent  a  staff  member  to  contact 
Wiesner,  asking  If  the  latter  would  like  to 
see  him.  Wiesner  said  "yes,"  and  suggested 
Dr.  Rostow  come,  too. 

In  his  office  In  the  Foreign  Ministry,  fxir- 
nished  with  typical  biireaucratic  heaviness 
but  brighter  than  most,  Kuznetsov  faced 
them.  About  60,  gray-haired,  of  athletic 
build  and  serious  countenance,  the  Soviet 
Minister  was  friendly  enough,  but  revealed 
a  principal  concern. 

KREMLIN    BOTHERED 

He  commented  that  he  had  become  aware, 
from  US.  news  coverage  of  Mr.  Kennedy's 
campaign  speeches,  that  the  President  was 
being  pressed  to  double  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration's missile  program. 

The  Soviet  Union,  said  the  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister,  was  pleased  that  Mr.  Kennedy  had 
won  the  American  election.  It  hoped  to  Im- 
prove relations  with  the  United  States  as 
a  result  of  the  change  in  administration. 

But,  he  added,  it  was  troubled  by  the 
militant  nature  of  some  of  the  Democratic 
campaign  utterances. 

There  was  certain  Irony  In  this  exchange 
for  Dr.  Wiesner,  for  he  had  reconmiended 
consistently  soft-pedaling  the  "mIssUe  gap" 
Issue  by  the  Kennedy  campaigners.  In  so 
doing,  his  judgment  was  based  on  top-secret 
information  acquired  while  contributing  In 
major  degree  to  the  U.S.  missile  buUdup  since 
the  early  1950's.  He  was  convinced  our  posi- 
tion was  better  than  many  believed  and  that 
hammering  for  stepped-up  weapons  produc- 
tion would  Increase  world  tensions,  rather 
than  contribute  to  security. 

Kuznetsov  said  he  could  understand,  at 
least  In  part,  the  Kennedy  campaign  com- 
mitment to  build  a  strong  military  force. 
But  he  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment also  faced  pressures  from  Its  military 
leadership  and  assviredly  would  not  be  able 
to  resist  them  If  the  United  States  persisted 
In  increasing  greatly  lt«  missile  strength. 

KUZNETSOV  NOT  IMPRESSED 

The  visiting  Americans  attempted  to  re- 
assure the  Soviet  minister.  They  emphasized 
that  missiles  were  a  more  "secure"  defense 
basis,  since  they  did  not  embody  most  of  the 
human-error  fallibilities  of  a  constantly- 
alerted,  manned  plane  program.  This,  they 
suggested,  ought  to  give  the  Soviets  some 
comfort. 

Kuznetsov,  however,  stood  on  his  previous 
position.  He  also  was  not  Impressed  by  the 
argument  that  doubling  U.S.  missiles  was 
purely  defensive.  In  view  of  what  we  learned 
later  about  Soviet  missile  strength,  or  rather 


lack  of  it,  his  concern  was  understandable. 
In  conclusion,  the  minister  reiterated  that 
If  there  were  a  major  U.S.  missile  buildup,  it 
would  probably  require  his  country  to  re- 
spond. 

Thus  the  stage  was  set  for  a  continuation 
of  the  highly  competitive  United  States- 
U.S.SJI.  missile  race. 

Other  military  and  civilian  leaders  whose 
views  have  made  possible  the  piecing  to- 
gether of  this  unique  mIssUe  gap  story  from 
its  beginnings  Include : 

Allen  Dulles,  former  Director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  who  stated,  "By 
1957,  we  began  to  get  evidence  of  a  rather 
major  Soviet  breakthrough.  Intelligence, 
correctly,  I  think,  Indicated  they  were  ahead; 
this  was  based  In  part  on  successful  firings 
out  of  the  total  shots  flred.  Then  Intelli- 
gence, and  I  think  properly,  sounded  the 
alarm.  There  was  at  least  a  threatening  mis- 
sUe  gap  in  1957.  There  was  real  substance 
to  the  threat;  It  did  not  materialize  as  we 
thought,  but  I  believe  If  Intelligence  had  not 
reacted  this  way,  a  serious  situation  might 
have  developed." 

LAG  IS  MENTIONED 

Lt.  Gen.  James  M.  Gavin,  retired,  former 
Army  missile  chief,  declared,  "Our  missile 
need  involved  a  lag,  not  a  gap,  since  the 
former  represents  a  tardy  effort  and  can  be 
closed.  I  didn't  know  what  McNamara  (Sec- 
retary of  Defense)  was  talking  about  when 
he  referred  to  a  'gap.'  I  think  the  lag  still 
is  serious  in  the  antl-ICBM  fleld.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy understood  the  problem,  however,  and 
began  to  move  on  It." 

Dr.  Carl  Kaysen,  Harvard  economics  pro- 
fessor and  former  Kennedy  Wblte  House 
adviser  and  National  Security  Coiincll  staff 
member,  said,  "I'm  not  Imputing  dishonesty, 
but  by  the  summer  of  1961,  no  detached 
Informed  man  could  have  believed  in  the 
degree  of  Russian  missile  superiority  In  which 
the  Air  Force  professed  to  believe." 

Senator  Symington's  comment  was  that, 
"Each  of  us,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  now  has  such  massive  power 
that  a  full-scale  nuclear  exchange  between 
the  two  nations  lasting  less  than  1  hotir 
could  kill  nearly  100  million  Americans  and 
more  than  100  mUlion  Russians.  We  know 
this;  so,  certainly,  do  the  Russians.  Our 
Intelligence  In  every  area  Is  getting  better." 

A  Johnson  Defense  Department  official, 
who  declined  to  be  Identlfled,  said,  "There 
Is  a  variation  of  opinion  as  to  who  Is  ahead 
In  deployment  and  research  on  antlballlstlc 
mlssUes.  I've  always  felt  ours  are  at  least 
up  to  theirs,  maybe  ahead.  I  see  no  gap 
here." 

UNITED   STATES   LEADS   4   TO    1 

Asserted  Gen.  Bernard  A.  Schrlever,  com- 
mander. Air  Force  Systems  Command  and 
military  "father"  of  the  U.S.  missile  program: 
"Our  present  ICBM  strength,  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (McNamara)  has  revealed 
is  more  than  four  times  that  of  the  Soviets 
*  •  •  even  the  most  optimistic  predictions 
fell  short  of  the  actual  (U.S.)  progress  that 
has  been  made  In  the  last  10  years." 

A  State  Department  official.  Incumbent, 
who  declined  to  be  Identified,  gave  his  view 
of  the  situation:  "The  Iron  Curtain  Is  not 
as  Iron  as  it  was:  Intelligence  Is  better  than 
It  used  to  be.  We  went  astray  on  the  gap, 
lacking  hard  facts;  we  made  an  estimate 
on  what  would  be  a  rational  decision  and 
they  didn't  make  this  decision.  It  still  Is 
hard  to  figure  why  they  didn't  produce  and 
deploy  their  first-generation  missile." 

[Prom  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times,  Jan.  27,  1965] 
The  Missile  Gap  Myth — n :  Postwa* 
Lassitude  Slowed  U.S.  Start 
Washington,  January  27. — At  the  moment, 
the  United  States  has  more  than  800  fully 
armed  ICBMs  deployed  on  launchers,  600  of 
them  Mlnutemen,  almost  all  in  "hardened" 


( underground,  concrete)  silos  dispersed  over 
a  total  area  of  more  than  100,000  square  miles, 
from  New  York  State  to  California. 

An  accounting  of  how  and  why  this  tech- 
nological miracle  came  about  is  the  story  of 
the  nonexistent  missile  gap. 

In  May  1943,  a  former  American  OSS  offi- 
cial In  Switzerland  to  whom  I  talked,  was 
told  by  an  Austrian  Informer  about  "some- 
thing shot  Into  the  sky"  at  Peenemunde,  Ger- 
many. This  may  have  been  the  first  In- 
formation v/e  received  on  Germany's  long- 
range  missile  called  V-2  (vengeance  weap>on 
No.  2).  Starting  In  September  1944,  Hitler 
forces  flred  more  than  1,000  of  these  14-ton 
rockets  with  a  range  of  approximately  180 
miles.  This  was  the  flrst  time  In  man's  his- 
tory that  a  long-range  missile  was  success- 
fully used  In  combat  to  transport  explosives 
to  a  military  target. 

As  the  war  neared  an  end,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Britain  and  the  United  States,  eager 
for  knowledge  of  the  V-2,  acquired  all  of 
the  German  technical  data  and  military  de- 
vices they  could.  The  Russians  did  partic- 
ularly well,  their  army  overrunning  most  of 
Germany's  rocket  production  and  assembly 
facilities. 

EXPERTS  join  UNITED  STATES 

The  director  of  Germany's  Peenemimde 
rocket  center,  MaJ.  Gen.  Walter  Dorn- 
berger,  and  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun,  who 
worked  on  the  V-2,  siurendered  to  U.S.  forces 
rather  than  be  taken  by  Soviet  troops.  The 
Dornberger-von  Braun  team  of  130  scientists 
and  engineers,  together  with  valuable  docu- 
ments, parts  and  scientific  reports,  arrived 
In  the  United  States  In  the  summer  of  1945. 
But  the  sense  of  urgency  that  had  charac- 
terized Peenemunde  had  evaporated;  the  war 
was  over.  The  United  States  did  not  feel 
the  need,  or  the  desire,  to  establish  a  sin- 
gle high-priority  missile  program  at  that 
time. 

However,  Allen  Dulles  recalled  that  "Tjy 
1952-53,  the  missile  situation  In  the  Soviet 
Union  became  one  of  our  major  Intelligence 
targets.  Every  effort  was  made  to  Interview 
returning  Germans  whom  the  Russians  had 
been  able  to  hire  because  the  former  were 
starving. 

"We  developed  a  pretty  well  organized 
program  to  debrief  returning  Germans. 
Most  of  them  had  been  employed  around  the 
Crimean  and  Black  Sea  areas.  They  were  en- 
gaged In  developing  theory;  I  do  not  recall 
one  who  was  In  an  actual  testing  area. 

"Although  the  Russians  had  a  long  history 
In  rocket  work,  they  benefited  greatly  from 
German  techniques  with  the  short-range 
missile.  Tou  cannot  say.  however,  that  the 
Soviets  acquired  this  weapon  from  the  Ger- 
mans, for  the  Russians  have  demonstrated 
a  high  degree  of  competence  In  the  ICBM 
fleld." 

GERMAN    WARNING 

General  Dornberger  at  this  time  expressed 
the  belief  the  Soviets  were  working  on  large 
rocket  engines.  Apparently,  they  were  pump- 
ing what  icnowledge  they  could  get  out  of 
their  German  employees,  never  letting  them 
see  what  the  Soviet  program  was,  and  then 
sending  them  home.  Dornberger's  warning 
was  generally  disregarded. 

Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner  was  first  conscious 
of  the  missile  In  the  summer  of  1952.  He 
recalled,  "I  heard  a  brieflng  by  an  Air  Force 
officer.  In  which  he  described  something  that 
resembled  the  Empire  State  Building  and 
estimated  It  would  take  the  Soviets  until 
1965  to  develop  It,  so  that  we  need  not  be 
concerned  for  a  long  time." 

This  was  a  widely  held  view.  There  wa« 
considerable  doubt  about  being  able  to  min- 
iaturize the  nuclear  weapon  so  It  could  be 
placed  within  the  nose  of  a  mlsslle-type 
vehicle.  (We  learned,  to  our  sorrow,  that 
the  Russians  didn't  wait  to  perfect  mln- 
latvu-lzatlon.)  As  the  1950*8  rolled  on.  mis- 
sile  discussion   In   the   United  States  split 
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Into  what  Mr.  Dulles  called  a  "dichotomy  of 
skeptics  and  believers." 

Fortunately  among  the  latter  were  Dr. 
John  von  Neiimann  of  the  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Institute  for  Advanced  Studies  and 
Trevor  Gardner,  who  early  in  1953,  was  ap- 
pointed special  assistant  secretary  for  re- 
search and  development  for  the  Air  Force. 
Gardner  immediately  addressed  priority 
efforts  to  the  missile. 

RED    DEFECTOR   TALKS 

Mr.  Gardner  heard  disquieting  things  from 
the  intelligence  people  about  the  Red  bal- 
listic missile.  A  Communist  defector  told 
us  he  thought  he  knew  where  the  Russian 
test  site  was.  and  after  a  study  by  radar 
experts,  the  United  States  spent  $5  million 
establishing  a  radar  station  In  Txirkey  to 
monitor  Soviet  test  firings. 

It  was  Gardner  who  established  the  Stra- 
tegic Missiles  Evaluation  Committee  (which 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Teapot  Committee) ; 
von  Neumann  was  chairman,  and  Dr.  Wies- 
ner,  one  of  its  11  members.  The  group  spent 
a  year  in  studies,  listening  to  military 
leaders,  scientists,  and  intelligence  informa- 
tion, and  by  the  winter  of  1953,  emerged 
fully  convinced  that  we  could  build  an  ICBM 
in  4  to  6  years  if  we  really  tried,  and  that  the 
Russians  had  a  several-year  lead  on  us,  as 
well  as  a  program  exclusive  of  that  assisted 
by  German  workers. 

With  the  Rand  Corp.  (a  nonprofit  research 
and  development  group  established  by  Gen. 
H.  H.  "Hap"  Arnold  of  the  Air  Force  in 
1946),  the  Teapot  Committee  believed  the 
Nation  was  in  grave  danger  and  called  for 
an  aggressive  missile  effort  that  President 
Eisenhower  "backed  to  the  hilt,"  in  the  words 
of  one  member. 

NEW   DETECTION    METHODS 

Laboratory  experiments  had  convinced  the 
Von  Neumann  committee  that  the  next  UJ3. 
nuclear  test  series,  in  the  sxmimer  of  1953 
would  produce  (and  it  did)  a  much  lighter 
bomb:  if  so,  the  payload,  Instead  of  being 
10,000  to  12,000  povmds,  need  be  only  3,000 
to  4,000.  This  would  negate  the  Air  Force 
argument  that  a  missile  would  be  hard  to 
build  because  it  would  have  to  contain  a 
huge  nuclear-fission  bomb. 

It  is  hard  to  monitor  short-range  missile 
firings  such  as  the  Russians  were  engaging 
in  because  the  flight  time  is  so  brief.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Air  Force  was  given  chief 
responsibility  for  developing  means  of  de- 
tection other  than  radar.  This  assignment 
was  to  result  in  development  of  a  long- 
winged,  black-painted  spy  plane  called  U-2. 
In  the  meantime,  because  Russia  has  a  great 
land  mass  that  earth-bound  spies  cannot 
get  to.  north  and  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
she  was  able  to  carry  out  much  of  her  testing 
work  without  danger  of  detection. 

The  radar  screens  in  Turkey,  which  earlier 
had  revealed  principally  elaborations  of  the 
V-2  weapon,  now  showed,  in  the  words  of 
a  close  observer,  that  the  Russians  were 
"firing  bigger,  heavier  things." 

"The  manned  bomber,  in  the  days  of 
Hiroshima  and  before  had  been  tremendous- 
ly effective,"  Gen.  James  M.  Gavin  recalled, 
"and  some  still  had  blind  faith  in  it.  But 
by  the  time  of  the  middle  fifties,  I  had  been 
to  Korea  to  study  the  war  we  almost  lost — 
and  historians  may  say  we  did  lose  it — and 
its  147.000  casualties. 

"The  Nike-AJax  (missile)  system  was  be- 
ginning to  appear;  in  my  opinion,  it  neu- 
tralized the  bomber's  effective  striking  power. 

WORRY    OVEH>  DEFENSE 

"I  began  to  worry  abqut  a  defense  against 
missiles  such  as  these.  If  a  supersword  is 
created,  then  the  next  need  is  for  a  super- 
shield,  in  this  case,  an  anti-ICBM. 

"By  1956,  it  was  recommended  to  us  that 
we  go  for  an  IRBM  (medium-range  missile) 
because  we  thought  they  had  ICBM's  (long- 
range  missiles)  and  this  was  the  best  thing 


we  could  do  in  a  hurry.  I  sensed  that  we 
were  going  to  be  behind,  which  we  are.  My 
concern  was,  and  Is,  that  if  we  ever  got  into 
this  situation  as  a  national  fact  of  life,  we 
could  expect  to  be  nibbled  to  death  by  the 
Russians  at  every  confrontation,  because  they 
would  know  we  couldn't  retaliate  early 
enough  with  an  ICBM  and  that  we  didn't 
have  an  anti-ICBM  to  fire  against  a  long- 
range  missile.  Something  less  than  total 
war,  with  political  aspects,  could  be  devas- 
tating. 

"I  knew  from  the  radar  monitoring  in 
Turkey  what  ranges  their  IRBM's  were  firing. 
At  the  time  they  were  firing  750  miles,  I  knew 
we  still  were  talking  to  our  colonels  in  terms 
of  a  Russian  250-mile  capability." 

At  this  point,  in  July  1956,  the  U-2,  an 
American  aircraft  that  can  take  4,000  pic- 
ttires  of  a  strip  125  miles  wide  and  2,174  miles 
long  from  a  height  of  60,000  to  70,000  feet, 
began  to  overfiy  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Air 
Force  had  developed  something  better  than 
the  radar  screens  in  Turkey. 

EXTRAORDINARY  RESULTS 

From  these  flights,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Dulles,  "we  gained,  rather  quickly,  extraor- 
dinary results  from  photographing  their 
major  base  and  the  complex  aroimd  it.  After 
that,  we  were  able  to  watch  its  development 
with  reasonable  accuracy.  Other  Air  Force 
detection  methods  also  were  developed,  per- 
mitting more  accurate  monitoring  of  test 
firings. 

"However,  when  they  were  shooting  only 
3,000  miles,  we  felt  they  probably  could  shoot 
a  greater  distance,  but  that  they  were  run- 
ning out  of  land  in  the  Kamchatka  and  Si- 
berian areas,  and  probably  could  not  monitor 
efficiently  a  longer  shot." 

The  Gaither  Committee,  established  by 
Eisenhower,  was  trying  to  decide  when  the 
Russians  might  be  likely  to  have  a  large 
number  of  missiles.  One  former  member 
commented  to  me,  "The  consensus  was  1960, 
for  an  operational  missile  force.  We  thought 
it  would  take  us  2  years  longer,  so  we  were  at 
a  serious  disadvantage." 

In  the  summer  of  1957,  a  high-ranking  Air 
Force  general  commented  to  Wlesner  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  group,  "You're  exaggerat- 
ing this  missile  business.  There  will  be  no 
operational  missile  in  my  lifetime." 

CIA   ESTIMATES 

"You're  planning  to  retire  soon?"  Wlesner 
Joked,  but  in  recollection,  he  added.  "We 
were  really  frightened.  Partly,  this  was  be- 
cause we  also  overestimated  the  Soviet  bomb- 
er force,  since  CIA  estimates  were  based 
on  Russian  capacity  to  produce,  rather  than 
on  any  real  knowledge  of  what  they  were 
doing. 

"Our  attitudes  toward  missiles  represented 
extremes.  The  Army  and  Navy  said  the  Rus- 
sians did  not  have  nulcear  material.  The 
Navy  for  many  years  refused  to  believe  the 
Russians  could  produce  nuclear  material. 
But  improving  intelligence  information 
forced  us  to  recognize  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  producing  more  uranium  per  year  than 
our  military  previously  had  conceded  they 
could."      9 

On  August  26,  1957,  a  few  days  after  the 
general  (who  Is  still  on  active  duty)  made 
his  prediction,  the  Soviet  news  agency  Tass 
announced  launching  of  a  long-range  bal- 
listic missile. 

U.S.  Intelligence  replied,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Dulles,  by  "sounding  the  alarm." 

THREE    MORE    SHOTS 

The  Russians  fired  three  more  satellites 
between  October  4,  1957.  and  May  11,  1958, 
the  last  being  Sputnik  m,  weighing  2,926 
pounds,  contrasted  with  three  of  our  shots 
that  had  payloads  of  only  31,  28,  and  3.25 
pounds. 

A  rocket  vehicle  capable  of  launching  a 
heavy  satellite  Is  not  precisely  the  same 
thing  as  having  an  ICBM,  but  military  au- 


thorities conceded  that  when  the  Russians 
had  solved  problems  of  guidance,  reentry 
and  production,  they  could  reach  anywhere 
In  the  United  States  with  an  ICBM  launched 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

"At  this  time,"  related  Mr.  Dulles,  "we 
faced  a  problem  one  often  has  in  Intelligence. 
They  had  produced  and  tested  a  long-range 
missile.  Were  they  going  to  give  it  major 
emphasis?  It  was  pretty  large,  awkward  to 
handle.  Would  the  Russians  spend  money 
to  put  it  into  production,  or  first  try  to 
produce  a  smaller,  more  efficient  type  with 
which  they  could  create  a  more  orderly  xnls- 
sile  program?" 

Finding  the  Russian  missile  center  was 
one  thing;  we  could  not  locate  evidence  of 
ICBM  depl03rment  even  though  we  searched 
over  most  of  the  U.S.S.R.  The  frustrating 
factor  was  that  it  should  have  been  easy  to 
spot  a  missile  bigger  than  our  Atlas,  on 
a  launching  pad  near  the  railhead  that 
serviced  it.  There  were  those  who  argued 
that  perhaps  the  Reds  were  not  deploying 
the  weapon,  but  the  Air  Force  was  inclined 
to  believe  we  weren't  looking  in  the  right 
places  for  the  right  things. 

UNITED    STATES    ACCEPTS    WORST 

It  was  accepted  in  the  United  States  that 
nothing  could  stop  the  Russians  from  achiev- 
ing an  intercontinental  missile  with  a  5,000- 
mile  range. 

Dr.  von  Braun  was  convinced  that  if  we 
had  kept  up  a  stepped-up  Peenemunde  op- 
eration we  could  have  had  an  ICBM  by  1950. 
Obviously,  if  we  could  have  had  one  that 
early,  the  Soviets  certainly  could  have  one 
8  years  later.  Our  national  composure  was 
not  helped  by  a  NATO  intelligence  study 
that  stated  the  Soviets  had  ICBM's  with 
nuclear  warheads  "in  operational  quanti- 
ties." The  report  said  Red  missile  forces 
numbered  200,000  men  at  approximately  100 
bases. 

At  one  point,  we  estimated  the  Russians 
could  produce  as  many  as  10,000  missiles  in 
a  year's  time.  (Present  stockpiles  Indicate 
how  ridiculous  this  figure  was;  the  United 
States  now  is  producing  one  Minuteman 
missile  per  day.)  This  estimate  was  based 
on  an  intelligence  evaluation,  In  turn  based 
upon  Russian  production  capacity.  Prin- 
cipally because  of  lack  of  Information  and 
because  we  thought  missiles  were  easier  to 
make  than  we  now  know  they  are,  we  ac- 
cepted the  grim  picture  of  a  massive,  hard- 
driving  Russian  program  far  ahead  of  oiu^. 


[From  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Times- 
Standard,  Jan.  28.  1965] 

Thk  Missile  Gap — m:  Search  for  Truth  Led 
TO  U-2  Flights 

(By  Everett  S.  Allen) 
Washington,  January  28 — The  year  1960 
was  the  peak  of  the  "missile  gap"  crisis. 
Gen.  Thomas  S.  Power,  then  SAC  chief,  de- 
clared that  with  only  300  ballistic  missiles 
the  Soviets  could  virtually  wipe  out  our  en- 
tire nuclear  strike  capacity  within  30  min- 
utes. With  great  reluctance  and  under  pres- 
sure from  those  responsible  for  U.S.  defense 
planning  and  security.  President  Eisenhower 
finally  authorized  two  U-2  flights  specifically 
to  look  for  deployed  Soviet  ICBM  bases. 
One  was  the  May  1  flight  of  Francis  Gary 
Powers,  who  crashed  and  was  captured.  The 
other,  possibly  on  April  9  since  an  examina- 
tion of  Russian  publications  reveals  they 
confirmed  a  U-2  overflight  on  that  date,  re- 
ported to  XJ3.  authorities  the  existence  of 
two  missile  bases  under  construction  in  the 
northern  area. 

VARIANCE    OF   OPINION 

The  fact  that  no  more  ICBM  bases  were 
observed  was  as  puzzling  as  it  was  encourag- 
ing, and  constituted  evidence  variously  in- 
terpreted. In  retrospect,  Allen  Dulles  com- 
mented, "I  think  we  are  not  to  be  criticized 
for  soimding  the  alarm  in  the  1957-58  period. 
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although  perhaps  we  should  have  readjusted 
our  figures  downward  more  quickly  when  it 
aoDfeared  the  Russians  were  not  going  to  de- 
ploy the  weapon  they  had  tested." 

At  the  time,  however,  we  weren't  that  sure, 
senator  Symington,  Democrat,  of  Missouri, 
was  among  *hose  disturbed  by  an  apparent 
variance  of  official  opinion  and  estimate.  He 
declared  "Vice  President  Nixon  reportedly 
has  said 'the  missile  gap  is  not  widening,  but 
closing  If  the  statement  was  made,  it  is 
not  true."  In  support,  Mr.  Symington 
nuoted  Defense  Secretary  Neil  H.  McElroy 
who  said  Red  superiority  in  ICBM's  soon 
would  amount  to  three  times  as  many  of 
these  weapons  as  we  had. 

However,  some  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem were  beginning  to  sense  a  new  perspec- 
tive Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wlesner  said,  "In  1960, 
I  would  have  said  the  Russians  were  deploy- 
ing missiles  and  had  a  year  or  two  lead,  but 
were  not  building  missiles  fast  enough  to  be 
dangerous." 

With  the  admitted  advantage  of  retro- 
spect, a  Defense  Department  official  of  the 
Johnson  administration  summed  up  the  1960 
situation  this  way  for  me: 

"My  reconstruction  of  events  was  that  offi- 
cials of  the  Eisenhower  administration  were 
aware  as  of  that  moment  (1960)  that  the 
Soviets  did  not  have  ICBM's  in  any  substan- 
tial number  and  that,  therefore,  at  that 
time,  there  was  no  gap. 

ONLY    A    POSSIBILITY 

"Intelligence  estimates,  however,  pre- 
dicted for  some  time  later  a  situation  in 
which  the  Soviets  might  have  many  more 
than  we.  This  was  seen  as  possible  in 
1961-62. 

"This,  however,  was  only  a  possibility. 
Whether  it  could  happen  was  determined 
but  unknown,  because  Soviet  decisions  would 
have  had  to  be  made  previously.  Their  capa- 
bilities and  intentions  of  an  earlier  time 
were  unknown  to  us,  and  that  was  the  diffi- 
culty. 

"The  gap,  even  if  It  were  to  occur,  might 
not  create  a  deterrent  gap,  that  is,  allow 
them  to  knock  out  enough  of  ovir  retaliatory 
ability  so  that  it  would  be  reduced  to  an 
unacceptably  low  value.  The  evaluation, 
probably  correct,  was  made  that  there  would 
be  no  deterrent  gap  even  if  the  Soviets  carried 
out  a  program  to  their  maximum  capability 
because  we  already  had  started  programs  to 
prevent  this  from  happening.  Polaris  was 
underway,  and  BMEWS  (ballistic  missile 
early  warning  system)  had  been  started,  so 
that  if  the  Soviets  fired  a  salvo,  our  SAC 
aircraft  would  be  warned,  could  take  off,  and 
not  be  destroyed  on  the  ground. 

"But  in  the  projection  of  knowledge,  for 
example,  attempting  to  project  it  from  1961 
to  1963,  it  got  fuzzy.  The  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration admitted  this,  perhaps  not 
wanting  to  reveal  how  much  Intelligence  It 
possessed;  not  all  persons  in  the  adminis- 
tration made  a  distinction  between  capabili- 
ties and  actualities. 

NO   MENACING   GAP 

"Looking  back,  in  terms  of  ICBM's,  there 
never  was  a  'gap,'  that  is,  they  never  could 
target  more  against  us  than  we  could  against 
them.  Maybe  In  1960,  there  was  a  time  when 
they  had,  say,  three  more  or  something,  but 
never  a  large  disparity  even  then;  indeed,  if 
there  was  a  disparity,  it  was  the  other  way." 

But  the  Soviets  did  have  many  more  mid- 
range  missiles  which  they  could  target 
against  Europe  and  with  which  they  threat- 
ened Britain  at  the  time  of  the  Suez  crisis  in 
1956,  so  "in  that  sense,"  commented  the 
Defense  official,  "there  was  a  severe  threat 
and  maybe  a  gap.  but  not  a  gap  that  men- 
aced the  retaliatory  capability  in  the  United 
States. 

"The  Soviets  tried  cleverly  to  give  the 
Impression,  based  on  their  space  exploits, 
which  refiected  a  potentiality — this  was  evi- 


dence that  they  could  have  decided  In  1957  to 
build  enough  missiles  so  there  would  have 
existed  a  gap  In  1960-61 — together  with  the 
actuality  of  medium-range  missiles,  they 
tried  to  confuse  this  total  picture  to  indicate 
a  threat  against  U.S.  power. 

"They  were  thus  successful  In  contributing 
to  the  idea  of  a  'missile  gap.' " 

The  great  concern  of  the  U.S.  military,  un- 
derstandable since  It  is  their  Job  to  assume 
the  worst  and  to  be  prepared  for  it,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  cautiously  reevaluated 
newer  Intelligence  was  available  to  few  per- 
sons in  Government,  tended  to  boost  the 
"gap"  to  election-year  prominence  in  1960. 

REPUBLICANS    IRATE 

Then  came  the  election  and  the  Kennedy 
administration,  elected  by  a  narrow  margin, 
discovered  that  it  had  gone  into  the  White 
House  committed  to  rectify  an  Eisenhower 
error  that  hadn't  been  made.  At  a  February 
1961  press  conference.  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  told  reporters  there  really  was  no 
missile  gap.  This  admission  naturally  drew 
a  storm  of  criticism  from  Republicans  and 
others. 

Actually,  our  assessment  of  the  intelligence 
information  in  early  1961  still  was  not  firm 
enough  to  lead  everyone  to  support  such  a 
pronouncement  as  McNamara's.  Dr.  Wlesner 
commented,  "At  the  beginning  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration,  the  estimates  of  Soviet 
missiles  varied  as  much  as  3  to  1.  The  Navy 
guessed  they  had  200  missiles;  the  Air  Force, 
600  to  800,  and  the  CIA,  450.  I  spent  a  week 
going  through  the  estimates,  all  based  on  the 
same  intelligence  information.  Anyone 
could  make  his  own  decision." 

Even  McNamara  recanted.  In  April  of  the 
same  year,  he  told  Congress,  "there  is  pres- 
ently a  missile  gap  •  •  •  there  is  evidence 
that  a  missile  gap  may  exist  up  to  and 
through  1963." 

But  to  replace  the  U-2,  the  use  of  which 
had  scuttled  a  summit  conference  and 
marred  the  U.S.  image  abroad,  there  came  ino 
being  a  new  information-collection  vehicle 
described  to  me  by  an  American  scientist 
familiar  wit:  'ts  work  as  certainly  adequate 
compared  to  the  spy  plane. 

NEW    SPY    SATELLITE 

In  1961,  the  4,100-pound  Samos  II  was 
launched,  completing  an  orbit  of  the  earth 
every  98.2  minutes.  The  aim  of  this  pro- 
gram is  to  produce  pictures  of  military  in- 
terest by  starlight  that  will  be  equivalent 
to  what  the  human  eye  would  see  at  100 
feet  in  full  daylight.  The  project  is  designed 
to  relay  detailed  photos  of  the  earth's  ter- 
rain, and  it  is  assiimed  the  instrumenta- 
tion of  this  highly  classified  craft  Includes 
infrared  photographic  equipment,  high- 
resolution  television  cameras,  and  automatic 
cameras  exposing  large  amounts  of  recover- 
able film.  Our  intelligence  information  was 
improved  proportionately. 

During  1963,  the  United  States  launched  at 
least  35  military  satellites.  Virtually  all  re- 
lated data  is  classified,  but  they  included 
camera-equipped  Samos  reconnaissance  craft; 
Midas,  which  when  perfected,  is  expected  to 
supply  Information  on  Soviet  rocket  launch- 
ings,  and  a  pair  of  "watchdog"  satellites 
planned  to  detect  manmade  nuclear  explo- 
sions in  space.  These  intelligence -gathering 
vehicles  supplying  both  information  and 
early  warning,  coupled  with  other  informa- 
tion-gathering systems  developed  since  1960, 
go  a  long  way  toward  Insuring  against  such 
national  uncertainty  as  characterized  the 
missile  gap. 

Commenting  on  what  the  missile  gap 
amounted  to,  and  what  it  taught  lis  as  a 
nation,  those  whose  views  contributed  In 
major  degree  to  this  article  have  a  wide  range 
of  reaction. 

Dr.  Wlesner  remarked,  "President  Kennedy 
and  Secretary  McNamara  were  courageous  In 
admitting  that  things  were  not  as  they  had 
thought.     Some   accused   Mr.   Kennedy   of 


knowing  all  along,  but  this  was  never  the 
case." 

LEVEL  STILL  DEBATABLE 

(Several  persons  whose  views  are  inccw- 
porated  in  this  article  thought,  and  still  feel, 
that  the  Elsenhower  administration's  level 
of  armaments  was  adequate.  Mr.  Kennedy's 
defense  advisers,  however,  called  for  roughly 
twice  the  force — a  rise  from  a  prop>osed  ballis- 
tic missile  force  of  700  Mlnutemen  without 
Polaris,  to  1,900  including  Polaris.  It  still 
is  debatable  which  level  is  right. 

(It  is  estimated  the  United  States  will 
add  800  Minuteman  missiles  to  its  arsenal 
in  the  12-month  period  from  mid -1964  to 
mid- 1965,  which  will  enable  our  missile  pro- 
gram to  be  substantially  completed  during 
1965.) 

"In  any  event,"  Dr.  Wlesner  continued, 
"everyone  now  admits  that  we  outnumber 
the  Russians  in  missiles.  Considering  the 
fact  of  3  to  5  years  leadtime  neces- 
sary to  produce  an  operational  missile,  much 
of  what  we  have  today  still  is  equipment 
designed  or  ordered  by  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. The  facts  themselves  thxos 
support  the  view  that  what  the  Eisenhower 
officials  did  was  reasonable. 

"If  you  want  more  weapons,  buy  more,  but 
the  level  of  force  is  debatable.  Any  Soviet 
response  would  take  time,  of  course;  only 
about  now  would  we  begin  to  see  their  reac- 
tion to  our  buildup.  If  there  were  something 
to  see." 

(A  defense  study  by  the  British  Institute 
of  Strategic  Studies  on  November  12  pre- 
dicted that  if  the  Soviet  missile  buildup  con- 
tinues,  the  gap  between  Western  and  Com- 
munist long-range  striking  power  will  be 
narrowed  in  1965,  principally  because  oxir 
missile  production  is  expected  to  taper  off, 
having  reached  its  prescribed  goals.) 

WIESNEB    EXPLAINS 

"What  It  amounts  to."  said  Wlesner.  "i» 
that  by  the  end  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, most  of  us  knew  what  we  did  not 
at  the  beginning  of  it.  The  whole  Issue  of 
the  gap  was  based  on  a  positive  knowledge 
that  we  had  started  several  years  behind  the 
Russians,  that  they  had  tested  a  successful 
missile  in  1957.  plus  our  lack  of  understand- 
ing on  how  hard  It  Is  to  go  from  an  experi- 
mental missile  to  an  operational  force. 

"The  logical  conclusion  was  that  they 
would  have  a  missile  force  before  us.  One 
must  admit  we  were,  at  least  potentially.  In 
trouble,  but  it  was  never  serious  because  of 
the  slowness  of  the  Soviet  in  bringing  a 
clumsy  missile  into  operation  and  because  of 
the  speed  with  which  U.S.  industry  and 
science  produced  ovus." 

The  view  of  the  Johnson  administration, 
as  expressed  to  me  by  an  officlEj  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  Is  equally  interesting.  He 
commented,  "After  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion came  in,  examination  of  Intelligence  es- 
timates— new  ones,  as  I  recall — indicated 
there  was  not  then  a  missile  gap  and  need 
not  be  one  in  1962-63,  provided  certain  steps 
were  taken.  These  Included  stepping  up  the 
Minuteman  and  Polaris  programs  and  thl» 
was  done,  starting  In  February-March  of 
1961. 

"As  it  turned  out,  the  estimate  of  Soviet 
capabilities  for  deploying  ICBM's  in  1961  was 
lower  than  of  1960,  but  still  was  too  high. 
In  1961-62.  we  realized  that  a  statement 
made  2  years  in  advance  was  not  Intelligence, 
but  a  prediction,  especially  since,  for  some 
of  the  longer  periods,  the  Soviets  had  not 
even  made  up  their  own  minds.  This  Is  not 
extrapolation  of  physical  facts,  but  an  exer- 
cise in  mlndreading. 

ACTION    EVALUATED 

"In  the  campaign  of  1960,  emphasis  on  the 
'missile  gap'  by  the  Kennedy  campaign  did 
include  statements  saying  this  Is  what  could 
happen.  Action  by  President  Kennedy  In 
early  1961  prevented  the  possibility  of  a  gap. 
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It  Is  not  clear  whether  this  action  was  neces- 
sary, because  the  Soviets  did  not  even  build 
as  many  ICBM's  as  early  1961  Intelligence 
suggested  they  could.  Maybe  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  would  have  taken  the 
same  steps.  In  any  event,  the  Kennedy-Mc- 
Namara  action  was.  In  fact,  to  take  such 
steps. 

"There  has  been  some  talk  of  a  megaton 
gap  (deliverable  nuclear  firepower  measured 
in  l-mllUon-ton  units  of  TNT)  but  if  one 
looks  for  evidence,  it  Is  not  there  and  we 
would  know  soon  enough  to  take  appropriate 
measures,  whether  it  was  a  new  Soviet  weapon 
system,  or  a  large  Increase  in  missile  or 
bomber  forces,  especially  since  we  can  bene- 
fit from  the  missile  gap  experience. 

"We  have  consistently  underestimated 
Soviet  technical  capabilities  and  overesti- 
mated their  potential  military  strength. 

"We  can  still  be  surprised  certainly,  but 
the  thing  that  has  struck  me  is  that  the 
road  from  conception  to  development  to  de- 
ployment to  acciimulation  of  a  large  weapon 
force  in  being  involves  a  long  time,  maybe,  in 
such  a  case  as  this,  10  years. 

NO  StJRPRISE  LIKELY 

"They  cannot  go  far  along  without  our 
knowing  it  if  we  rertiain  alert,  and  in  the 
time  it  must  take  them,  we,  too,  can  take 
action. 

"The  Soviets  did  start  down  that  tech- 
nological line  (creating  missiles)  before  us. 
In  1954,  we  decided  they  had  a  2-year  lead; 
In  the  10  years  from  1952  to  1962,  until  they 
had  a  reasonable  sized  force,  even  though  we 
started  2  years  behind,  we  ended  up  ahead. 
Considering  that  background,  the  long  time 
such  actions  take  and  the  great  potential 
of  U.S.  science  and  industry,  a  surprise  that 
threatens  our  strategic  force  Is  not  likely. 

"As  for  their  antibalUstlc  missiles  the 
Soviets  may  have  made  a  different  deploy- 
ment decision  than  we  did,  but  If  so.  they're 
sorry.  I  see  no  gap  here,  at  least  not  one 
In  which  they  have  nonnegllglble  capability 
and  we  have  no  capability,  nothing  which 
would  impair  our  retaliatory  capability." 

POLARIS  STEPPED  TTP 

Senator  Symington  commented,  "There 
exists  a  more  satisfactory  basis,  or  so  It 
seems,  for  estimating  Soviet  strength  so  far. 
There  is  little  doubt  the  United  States  Is  In 
a  superior  position  with  regard  to  missiles 
and  other  weapons." 

Mr.  Symington  directed  attention  to  the 
fact  that: 

Since  1960,  Polaris  power  has  been  In- 
creased by  50  percent  and  we  have  a  4  to  1 
lead  In  this  field  over  the  Russians.  Out 
Navy  now  has  256  Polaris  missiles  deployed 
in  16  submarines,  and  25  more  Polaris  subs 
are  under  construction.  Our  Polaris  missiles 
exceed  their  Soviet  counterparts  In  range  by 
a  factor  of  3  to  1.  and  all  the  firepower  ex- 
pended in  World  War  II  is  less  than  half  that 
of  one  Polaris  submarine. 

Our  strategic  alert  forces  now  include  1,100 
bombers,  of  which  more  than  500  are  on  15- 
minute  alert.  (U.S.  ofiQclals  estimate  the 
Soviet  Union  could,  with  difficulty,  place 
slightly  more  than  100  heavy  bombers  over 
this  country  on  a  two-way  mission;  In  addi- 
tion, 150  Red  medium  bombers  are  capable 
of  striking  only  Canada  and  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  United  States.) 

The  "booster  gap"  seems  to  be  reduced  and 
we  are  able  to  deliver  bigger  payloads.  When 
Titan  Ill's  development  Is  completed.  It  will 
be  a  rocket  of  such  tremendous  power  that 
It  will  be  able  to  thrust  Into  orbit  around 
the  earth  satellites  three  times  heavier  than 
those  that  can  be  launched  with  our  present 
generation  of  military  space  boosters. 

The  new  missile,  Mlnuteman  II,  now  being 
developed,  will  be  more  than  8  times  as  ef- 
fective against  military  targets  as  its  prede- 
cessors. 


[From  the  New  Bedford   (Mass.)    Standard- 
Times.  Jan.  29,  1965] 

The  Missile  Gap  Myth — IV:  Lesson  Seen; 

Red  Secrecy  Backfired 

(By  Everett  S.  Allen) 

Washington,  January  29. — In  a  sense,  the 
rapid  development  of  Mlnuteman  and  Polaris 
missiles  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  men  in 
charge  of  the  critical  program.  "When  we 
started  the  ICBM  program  In  1954,"  Gen. 
Bernard  A.  Schriever  said  in  complimenting 
the  Air  Force  and  other  U.S.  efforts,  "many 
of  the  requirements  and  deadlines  seemed 
impossible. 

•'At  that  point,  no  one  could  have  pre- 
dicted the  breakthrough  in  solid  propellants 
that  led  to  the  development  of  the  Minute- 
man  and  Polaris  missiles. 

"In  the  early  1950's,  the  ICBM  concept  was 
not  viewed  favorably  at  all.  The  need  for 
the  ballistic  missile  was  not  clear  in  a  great 
many  people's  minds.  There  was  a  general 
feeling  the  Soviets  did  not  have  the  tech- 
nical or  industrial  ability  to  push  a  top- 
priority  ICBM  effort.  Many  felt  strongly  the 
ICBM  was  not  feasible,  or  the  most  eco- 
nomical or  efficient  way  to  build  an  effective 
weapon  system. 

"We  faced  many  real  technical  problems 
In  the  area  of  guidance  and  booster  systems, 
we  lacked  facilities  for  design,  test,  evalua- 
tion, and  production  of  ballistic  missiles.  We 
did  not  have  a  readymade  force  of  skilled 
scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians,  and 
this  meant  we  had  to  draw  on  colleges  and 
universities,  on  the  Air  Force  technical  train- 
ing program,  and  on  Industry,  for  the  highly 
skilled  people  we  needed. 

one  clear  lesson 

"One  very  clear  lesson  emerges  from  our 
ICBM  experience  and  it  is  this:  We  cannot 
afford  to  rest  on  our  past  accomplishments." 

Gen.  James  M.  Gavin  believes  that,  "In  the 
missile  lag,  there  is  a  great  preoccupation 
with  numbers  which,  I  suppose,  accounts 
for  use  of  the  word  'gap.'  The  Important 
thing,  however,  is  to  make  certain  that 
through  lack  of  imagination  a  lag  Is  not 
created  which  the  Soviets  could'exploit  under 
an  lunbrella  of  fear.  It  was  confrontation 
of  fear  that  resolved  Cuba;  If  we  hadn't  had 
missiles,  we  would  have  been  in  tough  shape. 

"I  think  the  antl-ICBM  lag  is  a  year  or 
two  wider  than  we  thought  It  would  be  at 
this  time;  we  can  close  It,  but  it  may  be 
more  than  we  had  anticipated. 

"It  may  be  that  the  short-range  missile 
is  the  real  savior,  being  highly  mobile,  and 
giving  the  target  little  warning  time,  not 
even  the  15  minutes  that  the  ICBM's  give.  If, 
for  example,  in  war  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R..  the  Soviets  moved 
from  their  present  bases  of  power,  occupying 
West  Germany  or  Prance,  ovir  Mlnuteman 
ICBM  would  not  be  useful,  because  we  would 
be  reluctant  to  bomb  indiscriminately  the 
homelands  of  our  friends.  In  that  case,  the 
short-range,  mobile  missile  would  be  of  major 
help." 

CAUTION    IS    necessary 

The  State  Department  official,  who  was 
close  to  intelligence  aspects  of  the  missile 
gap  situation,  said,  "If  you  theorize  that  the 
Russians  didn't  deploy  their  first  missile  be- 
cause it  was  too  big,  consider  that  we  de- 
ployed Atlas,  and  it  was  big,  too.  (Author's 
notie:  Actually,  however,  the  Russian  missile 
was  two  to  three  times  larger  than  our  Atlas. 
It  was  awkward  to  manage  and  difficult  to 
protect.)  They  had  this  system  working. 
It's  surprising  they  didn't  go  on  with  It,  be- 
cause the  bluff  was  a  big  temporary  ad- 
vantage. I  would  have  thought  they  would 
have  deployed  25  or  50  anyway,  yet  If  there 
was  any  deployment,  it  must  have  been  very 
small. 

"I  guess  they  could  see  simpler,  cheaper 
systems  coming  down  the  line  and  at  the 
same    time,    probably    no    danger    that   we 


would  get  something  deployed.  It  wasn't  a 
Russian  change  of  heart,  in  any  event;  they 
eventually  decided  to  deploy  other  systems 
and  now  have  done  so. 

"It  seems  to  me  what  we  learned  from  the 
missile  gap  situation  la  that  one  has  to  be 
extremely  cautious  in  assuming  the  other 
power  will  always  do  what  seems  sensible  in 
oxir  eyes.  It  seemed  rational  for  them  to  de- 
ploy  a  flrst-generatlon  missile,  one  they  had 
produced  and  tested  successfully.  The  world 
fear  produced  by  what  they  had  done  was 
demonstrated  graphically;  It  could  be  adver- 
tised by  space  exploration,  letting  people 
draw  their  own  conclusions.  It  was  logical 
to  go  ahead  and  exploit  It.  Amazingly,  the 
Soviets  didn't. 

REDS    FACE    CHOICE,    TOO 

"You  can't  do  all  your  planning  on  the 
maximum.  The  Tellers  (Prof.  Edward  Teller, 
University  of  California,  hydrogen-bomb  pio- 
neer) and  Symingtons  want  to  assume  the 
Russians  always  will  do  everything  within 
their  capability.  If  we  did  assume  that,  all 
the  gross  national  product  would  go  into 
national  defense.  You  can't  defend  on  the 
maximum  possibility;  the  Russian  doesn't 
have  enough  to  go  around,  either;  he  also  haa 
to  make  a  choice,  just  as  we  do. 

"However,  even  though  one  might  have 
disagreed  with  the  Symington  view,  the  mis- 
sile  gap  was  basically  a  force  for  good,  be- 
cause from  a  position  of  unstable  vulnera- 
bility it  pushed  us  into  a  secure  deterrent 
force.  Even  dlsarmers  feel  It  essential  that 
we  do  not  give  up  the  deterrent,  because  It 
lends  stability  to  the  world  situation. 

"Now,  in  addition  to  a  strong  deterrent, 
better  intelligence  gives  us  confidence  that 
we  know  what  the  Soviets  are  doing  In  de- 
plojTnent  and  that  they  can't,  therefore, 
suddenly  show  up  one  day  with  something 
that  will  knock  out  our  deterrent." 

Dr.  Carl  Kaysen,  who  was  deputy  to  Mc- 
George  Bundy,  President  Kennedy's  adviser 
on  national  security  affairs,  related  that: 
"By  the  middle  of  1961.  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence was  on  the  side  of  the  agency  people 
(in  favor  of  reduced  estimates  of  Soviet  mis- 
sile strength);  the  CIA  figures  showed 
sharply  lowered  figures,  with  some  dissent 
from  the  Air  Force." 

QUESTIONS  IN  1961 

"In  the  fall  of  1961,  the  first  full  Kennedy 
budget  was  under  discussion.  It  was  shaped 
by  the  Defense  Department,  the  Budget  Di- 
rector's Office,  and  the  White  House  staff 
before  It  was  presented  to  the  President.  In 
this  connection,  the  question  of  the  McNa- 
mara  missile  program  and  Soviet  strength 
estimates,  much  revised,  arose." 

(The  administration  made  no  official  com- 
ment following  McNamara's  February  1961 
announcement  that  there  was  no  gap.) 

Dr.  Kaysen  continued,  "With  these  discus- 
sions, the  question  of  the  vanishing  gap  was 
really  sharply  focused.  Our  first  discussion 
with  the  President  was  on  Thanksgiving  1961 
at  Hyannis  Port.  By  December,  the  Air  Force 
view  was  in  such  a  distinct  minority  that  the 
issue  was  dead. 

"For  6  or  7  months  thereafter,  at  the  lower 
levels,  the  CIA  and  Air  Force  were  still  hit- 
ting each  other  over  the  head,  but  by  the 
finish  of  the  budget  talks,  with  the  new  fig- 
ures, the  missile  gap,  as  an  operational  issue, 
was  no  longer  interesting. 

"My  own  opinion  Is  very  strongly  that  the 
criticism  of  the  'missile  gap'  In  the  1960  cam- 
paign was  honest,  if  erroneous,  because 
Mr.  Kennedy  got  information  from  Senators 
Symington  and  Johnson  (Lyndon  B.  John- 
son then  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee  and 
held  numerous  hearings  on  the  'missile  gap'). 
I  think  there  was  good  faith  and  a  misun- 
derstanding of  facts.  An  unconscious  de- 
sire of  the  Air  Force  to  do  a  good  Job  for 
itself  also  was  a  major  element." 


HISTORY  OF  mistakes 

"We  have  a  history  of  mistakes  in  esti- 
mating Soviet  long-range  striking  capacity. 
We  went  through  this  same  business  on  the 
bomber  gap,  projecting  a  growth  that  never 
occurred.  In  some  sense,  this  Is  'Monday 
morning  quarterbacking,'  but  If  we  had  been 
on  the  scene  (Kennedy  administration  staff), 
I  think  we  would  not  have  made  the  'missile 
gap'  mistake.  I'm  speaking  now  not  of  the 
policy  level,  but  of  persons  at  the  profes- 
sional level,  including  the  intelligence  peo- 
ple. 

"The  Soviets  always  have  spent  propor- 
tionately lots  more  on  defense,  rather  than 
on  offense;  we  have  done  the  opposite.  This 
was  clear  enough  by  the  late  fifties,  but  In- 
stead of  heeding  it,  we  tried  to  figure  what 
they  would  do  if  they  were  us. 

"The  trouble  with  all  these  fellows  (who 
favored  the  higher  Soviet  missile  estimates) 
Is  that  they  think  in  rather  narrow  military 
terms.  I  think  of  the  Soviets  much  more  on 
political  terms.  I  think  they  believe  in  de- 
terrents, not  first-strike  power.  I  believe 
they  said  to  themselves,  'The  United  States 
doesn't  know  how  many  missiles  we  have  de- 
ployed; we  certainly  scared  the  hell  out  of 
them.'    This  was  political  reinforcement." 

SOVIETS    CITE    U.S.    PANIC 

(Examination  of  Soviet  publications  re- 
veals that  Russian  writers  Yermashow  and 
Mlkuson  commented  In  1960,  "the  reaction 
of  American  military  circles  to  the  launch- 
ing of  the  Soviet  sputnik  Is  *  •  *  panic  *  •  * 
the  successes  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  develop- 
ing ICBM's  means  the  United  States  no 
longer  can  count  on  the  invulnerability  of 
its  territory.") 

"The  notion  that  you  could  have  a  tech- 
nological surprise  that  would  upset  the  mili- 
tary balance  in  a  short  time  Is  highly  un- 
likely. But  the  missile  gap  was  part  of  that 
concept;  the  present  antl-ballistlc-mlsslle 
wrangle  also  is  part  of  the  same  notion,"  Dr. 
Kaysen  said. 

"The  suggestion  that  the  Reds  could  make 
an  anti-mlsslle-mlsslle  breakthrough  of  such 
proportions  that  we  would  be  In  danger  be- 
cause they  would  consider  going  to  war  seems 
exaggerated.  Both  sides  have  very  destruc- 
tive weapons,  and  a  context  In  which  a  ra- 
tional political  leader  would  start  a  war  de- 
liberately is  hard  to  Imagine.  Moreover,  I 
find  It  hard  to  believe  that  a  major  new 
weapon  of  importance  would  not  be  big,  ex- 
pensive, and  complicated;  this  means  a  long 
period  of  development  and  deployment. 

'This  Is  not  to  say  that  if  they  made  a 
breakthrough  they  would  not  press  politi- 
cally; this  is  quite  a  different  thing. 

"A    FINAL    REASON 

"One  of  the  reasons  for  the  missile  gap, 
of  course,  was  that  the  Russians  appreciated 
the  missile  before  we  did.  I  think  as  far 
as  nuclear  war  goes,  they  always  operate  on 
a  deterrent  theory.  I  think  ours  Is  a  pseudo- 
deterrent  theory,  with  an  underground  of 
first-strike  philosophy,  never  explicitly  or  of- 
ficially expressed,  but  there — not  a  theory 
that  we  would  actually  use  It,  but  that  we 
would  have  the  capability,  and  employ  it  po- 
litically." 

This  article  was  not  written  In  an  effort 
to  place  blame,  but  to  make  clear  what  hap- 
pened during  an  important  interlude  In  U.S. 
history. 

What  we  did  was  not  stupid;  we  did  the 
best  we  knew.  It  was  prudent  for  Americans, 
lacking  Information,  to  react  as  they  did. 
Recognizing  what  the  facts  were,  however, 
ought  to  prevent  us  from  reacting  again  as 
we  did  then. 

There  ought  to  be  a  lesson  in  this  experi- 
ence both  for  us  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
basic  purpose  of  Soviet  secrecy  is  to  buy 
military  protection.  If.  as  In  the  case  of  the 
missile  gap,  our  lack  of  knowledge  of  what 


they  are  doing  causes  us  to  arm  more,  obvi- 
ously Russian  secrecy  Is  defeating  Its  own 
purpose. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 

m 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  January  26, 
1965.  the  third  part  of  "New  York  City  In 
Crisis." 

This  excellent  series  dramatizes  the 
severe  problems  facing  the  greatest  city 
in  the  world.  The  following  installment 
concerns — as  did  part  n — the  urban  re- 
newal program  in  New  York: 
New  York  Cfty  in  Crisis — When  Urban 
Renewal  Goes  Wrong 

(By  Barry  Gottehrer  and  Marshall  Peck) 

Even  at  Its  best,  when  the  planning  proc- 
ess flows  smoothly,  untouched  by  political 
pressures  and  Indecision,  vu-ban  renewal 
still  claims  Its  victims.  As  unfortunate  as 
this  may  be.  the  greater  good  of  a  city,  the 
clearing  away  of  slums  and  blighted  areas, 
decrees  It  and  someone — usually  the  small 
businessman — frequently  must  suffer  hard- 
ship out  of  necessity. 

Unfortunately,  in  New  York  City,  politics, 
indecision  and  haphazard  planning  have  be- 
come disturbingly  Identifying  symbols  of 
more  than  a  few  urban-renewal  projects. 
This  is  the  story  of  one  of  them  and  the 
unnecessary  hardships  inflicted  by  a  city 
government  unable  to  make  up  Its  mind. 

MOVE 

Three  years  ago.  when  William  Brady  de- 
cided to  move  his  retail  tire  business  to 
larger  quarters,  he  called  his  attorney.  He 
had  already  found  what  appeared  to  be  an 
Ideal  location — a  spacious  and  reasonably 
priced  garage-type  building  at  311  East  23d 
Street — but  first,  before  he  moved  from  35th 
Street,  he  wanted  to  make  sure  the  city  had 
no  urban-renewal  plans  for  that  block. 

A  longtime  New  Yorker,  he  had  heard  about 
what  could  happen  to  a  businessman,  par- 
ticularly one  without  political  connections, 
when  the  city's  slum-clearance  people  went 
to  work. 

His  lawyer,  Louis  Buck,  reported  back  that 
there  were  Indeed  plans  for  an  urban  renewal 
project  In  the  Bellevue  Hospital  area.  But, 
according  to  plans  approved  by  both  the 
board  of  estimate  and  the  city  planning 
commission,  the  Bellevue  South  project  was 
to  run  from  24th  to  28th  Streets  and  from 
First  to  Second  Avenues.  The  building  that 
Mr.  Brady  wanted  to  buy  at  311  East  23d 
Street  was  not  to  be  Included  In  the  project. 
And,  at  the  time,  according  to  Mr.  Buck,  he 
was  told  that  there  were  no  deflnlte  plans  to 
extend  or  alter  the  boundaries  of  the  project. 

When  research  by  the  Title  Guarantee 
Trust  Co.  confirmed  the  attorney's  findings, 
Mr.  Brady  was  delighted.  It  was  even  better 
than  he  had  anticipated.  Now  not  only  was 
he  going  to  move  his  Economy  Tire  Co.  into 
a  highly  suitable  building — with  a  business 
section  in  front  and  interior  parking  in  the 
back — but  he  also  was  moving  into  an  area 
that,  because  of  the  nearby  urban  renewal 
project,  would  be  totally  redeveloped  and 
bring  additional  potential  cvistomers  into  the 
neighborhood. 


SOLO 


With  these  facts  before  him,  Bill  Brady 
closed  the  deal  early  in  December  of  1962 
and,  with  a  $25,000  down  payment,  took 
possession  of  the  $250,000  property. 

"It  seemed  ideal — the  location,  the  build- 
ing, the  price — everything,"  he  said.  "I 
thought  I  had  looked  into  everything." 

He  had,  but,  as  he  and  thousands  of  other 
victims  of  urban  renewal  have  learned, 
everything  frequently  isn't  enough  in  New 
York.  Bill  Brady  had  failed  to  consider  the 
inconsistencies,  the  haphazard  planning,  and 
the  irregularities  that  have  marked  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  city's  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram since  It  was  first  set  up. 

Within  months  after  he  had  bought  the 
building,  Mr.  Brady  learned  that  the  board 
of  estimate  and  the  housing  and  redevelop- 
ment board,  established  in  1960  to  strengthen 
and  consolidate  the  city's  urban  renewal 
program,  were  giving  serious  thought  to  ex- 
tending the  boundaries  of  Bellevue  South. 

Under  the  new  plan,  the  project  would 
Still  run  from  First  to  Second  Avenues,  but 
it  would  also  run  from  23d  to  30th  Streets. 
Suddenly,  Bill  Brady  found  himself  standing 
directly  in  the  path  of  a  Federal  bulldozer 
oflJcially  named  iirban  renewal  but  labeled 
human  or  Negro  removal  by  its  critics. 

planning 

"Sure  the  boundaries  for  the  Bellevue 
South  project  have  changed  many  times,  but 
that's  the  way  planning  works."  says  one 
city  oflQclal  connected  with  the  program. 
"That's  the  way  planning  has  to  work.  When 
people  ask  about  the  area,  we  tell  them  that 
'Yes.  as  of  this  date,  there  is  no  plan  for 
that  block.'  But  we  also  are  supposed  to 
warn  them  that  if  they  are  on  the  outskirts 
of  a  proposed  project  the  plans  could  always 
be  changed.  Hell,  there  are  no  guarantees 
about  anything  in  this  life.  We  can't  guar- 
antee that  your  building  won't  be  burned 
down  by  an  arsonist  either." 

This  city  official  has  a  job  to  do — to  clear 
out  slums  and  bring  In  more  low-  and  mid- 
dle-Income housing — but  he  is  part  of  a 
system  that  is  simply  not  geared  to  function 
for  the  benefit  of  the  city's  little  people, 
those  who  need  help  most  of  all. 

In  the  case  of  Bellevue  South,  residents 
and  small  businessmen  have  been  treated 
to  a  baffling  series  of  shifting  boundaries  to 
the  north  and  to  the  south  simply  because 
city  officials,  after  more  than  10  years  of 
planning  and  procrastination,  have  finally 
decided  that  the  larger  boundaries  provide 
"a  neater  package." 

The  project  itself  ofBclally  dates  back  to 
April  of  1954  when  the  mayor's  committee 
on  slum  clearance,  headed  by  Robert  Moses, 
announced  that  low-rent.  State-aided  public 
housing  might  be  coming  between  26th  and 
30th  Streets  on  the  East  Side. 

Bellevue  Hospital,  the  largest  of  the  city's 
hospitals,  had  long  been  seeking  low-cost 
housing  In  its  neighborhood  to  accommo- 
date some  of  Its  6.600  employees  and.  when 
the  city  planning  commission  listed  the  area 
as  "substandard  and  unsanitary"  in  Decem- 
ber of  1954,  wheels  began  to  turn. 

By  June  of  1956.  when  the  slimi  clearance 
conamittee  sought  planning  commission  and 
board  of  estimate  approval  to  proceed  with 
planning  for  the  project,  the  boundaries  had 
been  extended  to  cover  from  23d  to  30th 
Streets.  The  approval,  however,  came  at  a 
time  when  the  slum  clearance  committee 
was  under  Intensive  fire  for  alleged  Ir- 
regularities in  the  city's  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram— and.  consequently,  the  project  was 
temporarily  shelved. 

Yet  on  June  25.  1959,  when  the  board  of 
estimate  authorized  the  slum  clearance  com- 
mittee to  apply  for  advanced  planning  funds, 
the  project's  boundaries  now  stretched  from 
24th  to  28th  Streets.     In  fact,   as  late  as 
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April  of  1961,  the  housing  and  redevelop- 
ment board  (HRB)  publicly  discussed  the 
project  with  these  same  boundaries. 

NO     SLUM 

Though  there  was  occasional  mention  in 
the  city's  newspapers  about  enlarging  the 
boundaries  again  and  an  HRB  report  dated 
December  30.  1962  (which  listed  the  bound- 
aries from  23d  to  30th  Streets),  It  was  not 
until  July  of  1963  that  the  planning  com- 
mission approved  the  larger  $60  million  proj- 
ect and  the  HRB  filed  Its  formal  report  to 
Washington. 

And  what  Is  even  more  incredible  is  that 
it  was  not  until  last  September  10  that  the 
board  of  estimate  got  around  to  approving 
the  new  Bellevue  South  project  and  adopted 
a  resolution  that  the  boundaries  (24th  to 
28th  Streets)  set  on  June  25,  1959,  more  than 
5  years  before,  should  finally  be  amended  to 
read  from  23d  to  30th  Street. 

Today,  a  small  sign  Is  fixed  to  the  front 
window  at  311  East  23d  Street.  It  reads,  "No 
Blight.  No  Slum"  and,  Inside,  Bill  Brady  and 
a  half-dozen  employees  go  about  their  busi- 
ness of  selling  tires.  He  had  been  offered 
$150,000  by  the  city  for  his  property  after 
being  told  that  It  was  assessed  for  only 
$130,000. 

Later,  city  officials  discovered  that  Mr. 
Brady's  1964  city  tax  bill  listed  the  assessed 
valuation  at  $170,000.  $40,000  more  than  the 
recent  assessment  and  $20,000  more  than 
they  had  offered  him.  Yet,  despite  this  ap- 
parent discrepancy,  he  has  been  offered  no 
adjustment. 

So  Bill  Brady  has  decided  to  sue  and  has 
hired  Samuel  Goldstein,  an  attorney  who 
specializes  in  condemnation  cases.  If  this 
case  runs  true  to  form.  It  will  drag  out  for 
more  than  a  year  and,  though  he  will  prob- 
ably recover  some  percentage  of  the  money 
he  feels  he  is  legally  entitled  to,  he  must 
now  share  it  with  an  attorney. 

Some  condemnation  attorneys  receive  a 
minimum  of  25  percent,  but  most  work  on  a 
sliding  scale,  charging  approximately  5  per- 
cent if  the  amount  is  near  the  assessed  value, 
considerably  more  If  the  owner  seeks  what 
he  considers  payment  in  full  for  his  Invest- 
ment, tangible  and  intangible.  Mr.  Brady 
expects  to  pay  his  attorney  $20,000. 

"It's  taken  me  a  while  but  I've  finally 
learned  that  In  this  city  you've  got  to  look 
out  for  yourself,"  says  Bill  Brady.  "I've 
fought  this  all  the  way  and  I  can't  fight  any 
more.  I've  got  to  pick  up  the  pieces  and 
start  again.  I've  got  to  take  second  best.  I 
paid  out  $250,000  and  it  seems  right  that  I 
should  get  it  back.  You  know,  they  claimed 
I  hadn't  made  a  downpayment,  came  up 
here  looking  me  over  as  if  there  was  some 
funny  business  going  on.  Well  I  know  what 
Is  right  and  what  Is  wrong.  But  I've  got  to 
take  what  they  say.  They  make  It  sound 
like  It  Is  the  law." 

EEKTS 

Until  his  suit  Is  settled,  he  will  continue 
to  look  for  another  location  (he  has  had  no 
luck  so  far)  and  continue  to  sell  tires  at  311 
East  23d  Street,  a  building  he  now  rents  from 
the  city.  The  rent  has  been  set  at  $1,360 
a  month  but,  because  the  city  Is  using  four 
offices  above  his  garage  as  special  quarters 
for  the  project  administration  and  be- 
cause he  Is  still  paying  the  gas  and  electric 
bill  for  the  entire  building,  Mr.  Brady  has 
requested  a  reduction,  which  the  city  is 
now  considering. 

"The  last  decade  has  seen  a  complete  shift 
from  brick  and  mortar  renewal  to  human  re- 
newal in  this  city,"  says  Milton  MoUen,  the 
city's  housing  chief.  "Despite  Its  youth, 
great  strides  have  been  made  In  New  York 
City  under  Its  renewal  program.  I  think  the 
people  who  criticize  the  program  Just  don't 
know  what  they're  talking  about.  Under  our 
program,  the  people  wind  up  In  better  hoiis- 
Ing  and  the  businessmen  are  reimbursert." 


These  are  noble  sentiments,  but,  in  the 
case  of  Bellevue  South  and  other  past  proj- 
ects, they  are,  at  best,  halftruths.  To  any 
one  who  spends  a  week  or  even  a  few  hours 
talking  to  the  residents  and  businessmen 
of  the  area,  it  would  seem  that  New  York's 
human  renewal,  at  times,  painfully  Ignores 
the  human  element.  Just  look  at  a  cross 
section  of  the  area's  residents  and  business- 
men: 

Mario  Sargenti,  a  crippled,  52-year-old  Im- 
porter of  food  delicacies,  is  a  two-time  vic- 
tim of  urban  renewal.  He  had  been  forced 
out  of  the  Chelsea  area  by  a  State-aided,  low- 
income  housing  project  in  1958  and  had 
moved  to  East  24th  Street  in  1959. 

He  says  he  hired  an  attorney  and  an 
architect  to  check  out  urban  renewal  plans 
for  the  area. 

He  also  says — and  his  lawyer  concurs — 
that  they  were  told  by  the  city  planning  com- 
mission that  there  were  no  plans  for  333  East 
24th  Street. 

IMPOSSIBLE 

The  planning  commission — and  the 
HRB — both  say  that  this  is  impossible,  that 
there  were  plans  for  24th  Street  to  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Bellevue  South  project  at  that 
time.  They  also  say  that  they  can't  imder- 
stand  how  it  could  possibly  have  happened. 

"It  Just  doesn't  make  sense,"  says  Lloyd 
Kaplan,  of  the  planning  commission.  "He 
should  have  been  told.  But,  if  he  was  told, 
it  Just  doesn't  make  sense  that  he  would  still 
have  bought  the  property." 

Mr.  Sargenti  did  buy  the  property,  for 
$63,000,  and  says  he  spent  an  additional 
$40,000  to  remodel  it.  The  city  appraisal  for 
his  property  was  only  $68,000  and  now  he, 
too,  is  being  forced  to  sue  the  city  for  money 
that  his  lawyer  tells  him  is  rightfully  his. 

"I  don't  know  where  I  stand  any  more," 
says  Mr.  Sargenti.  "I  can't  move  until  I  get 
the  money  from  the  city.  I  can't  do  any- 
thing. The  city  doesn't  care  about  me  or  any 
of  the  people  down  here.  I've  worked  hard  in 
this  city.  The  city  has  let  me  down.  Where 
do  I  go  from  here?  What  can  I  do?  Start 
all  over  again — from  scratch?" 

WRONG 

The  City  Textile  Printing  Corp.,  which 
employs  80  people,  mostly  in  unskilled  Jobs, 
has  been  on  East  27th  Street  for  18  years. 
"We  can't  stop  what  they're  doing,"  says 
Irving  Moskowltz,  a  company  executive.  "The 
city  says  It's  all  for  progress  and  we  don't 
have  a  leg  to  stand  on.  But  there's  another 
side  to  this.  If  they  force  all  of  us  out  of 
business,  where  are  they  going  to  get  tax 
money  from?  The  city  complains  about  los- 
ing businesses  and  unskilled  Jobs  and  then 
they  do  this.  Since  we've  been  forced  to 
move,  we're  now  going  to  look  for  the  most 
favorable  spot — taxwise  and  laborwlse." 
And,  according  to  the  company,  the  list  of 
possible  new  sites  does  not  Include  a  single 
one  in  New  York  City. 

George  Baderian,  74,  has  owned  the  candy 
store  at  the  comer  of  23d  Street  since  1911 
and  lives  above  it,  on  the  third  floor  with  his 
three  sons. 

"It  Is  wrong  what  they  are  doing  to  this 
neighborhood,"  he  says.  "The  city  is  out 
for  itself.  It's  not  looking  out  for  me.  I 
spent  my  life  here.  You  know  what  hap- 
pens when  a  fish  comes  out  of  water.  It  dies. 
When  I  leave  here,  I  die." 

Duncan  Campbell  Is  a  sheetmetal  worker 
who  emigrated  with  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren from  Scotland  8  years  ago.  Today,  he 
lives  at  328  East  28th  Street.  His  problem: 
he  earns  too  much  to  move  into  the  low- 
income  Nathan  Straus  development  nearby 
and  too  little  to  move  into  one  of  the  mid- 
dle-income buildings  that  are  planned  for 
the  area. 

"There  have  been  five  different  men  here 
looking  and  asking  what  we  want  to  do,"  says 
Mrs.  Campbell.  "We've  been  doing  fine  until 
now.    We've  been  working  hard.     It's  almost 


as  if  we  were  going  to  be  penalized  for  work- 
ing  hard.     The  city  Is  killing  Initiative." 

Irving  Brender  owns  a  drycleanlng  shop 
at  the  corner  of  28th  Street  and  Second 
Avenue.  He  and  his  mother  bought  the 
building  In  May  of  1961.  The  city  today  has 
offered  him  $58,990  for  his  property.  Outside 
the  project  area  but  only  two  blocks  up  the 
avenue,  a  building  smaller  than  his  own  la 
on  sale  for  $85,000.  Mr.  Brender  cannot 
afford  to  buy  this  new  building. 

"I  Just  happen  to  be  in  the  way,"  he  says. 
"I'm  Just  going  to  get  the  least  they  want  to 
give  me." 

Irving  Feuer,  part  owner  of  the  Peter 
Cooper  Pharmacy  on  First  Avenue  near  24th 
Street,  is  hopeful  that  the  department  of 
relocation  will  move  his  store  to  a  temporary 
location  somewhere  within  the  renewal  area 
during  the  construction.  For  If  the  phar- 
macy is  forced  to  close  temporarily  or  move 
far  out  of  the  area  temporarily,  Mr.  Feuer 
fears  he  may  be  out  of  business  permanently. 

COMPETITION 

Another  pharmacy  has  already  rented 
quarters  just  up  the  block  in  New  York 
Towers,  a  luxury  apartment  house  just  re- 
cently completed  at  305  East  24th  Street. 

"We  may  be  the  old,  established  drugstore 
now,"  says  Mr.  Feuer,  "but  with  a  new  drug- 
store up  the  street,  how  many  customers  are 
going  to  come  back  to  us  when  we  move 
back?  That  other  store  Is  hurting  us  al- 
ready." 

It  Is  the  new  apartment  house  that  really 
infuriates  most  of  the  area's  longtime  resi- 
dents and  businessmen.  This  house,  where 
rents  average  between  $70  and  $75  a  month 
per  room,  was  put  up  in  the  last  3  years, 
even  though  its  owners  knew  that  the  city 
already  had  urban  renewal  plans  for  the  area 
and  conceivably  could  decide  at  almost  any- 
time that  their  project  did  not  fit  into  the 
Bellevue  South  plans. 

"Sure  it  was  a  risk,"  says  Nelson  Seltel,  one 
of  the  six  owners  of  the  house,  an  attorney, 
and  a  former  aid  and  commissioner  of  labor 
under  Mayor  Wagner.  "We  figured  we  could 
always  move  faster  than  the  city." 

By  August  of  1963,  when  the  city  planning 
commission  held  a  hearing  on  a  petition  to 
utilize  that  site  for  a  public  housing  project, 
the  New  York  Towers  people  had  already 
relocated  all  122  tenants,  cleared  the  land, 
and  started  excavation. 

CONVINCER 

Mr.  Seltel,  who  represented  his  co-owners 
at  the  hearing,  says  he  never  discussed  the 
apartment  house  with  the  mayor,  and  doubts 
whether  his  political  connections  helped  htm 
in  any  way.  He  Insists  that  It  was  a  Federal 
Housing  Administration  commitment  of  $50 
a  foot  (the  price  the  city  would  have  to  pay 
to  acquire  the  cleared  land)  and  the  support 
of  Federal  Housing  Administrator  Robert 
Weaver,  who  said  the  Federal  agency  would 
not  finance  a  public-housing  project  at  that 
price,  that  ultimately  convinced  the  city 
administration  that  the  apartment  house 
should  stay. 

Bellevue  South  residents  and  business  men, 
far  less  successful  in  their  attempts  to  save 
their  homes  and  their  livelihoods,  insist, 
without  proof,  that  Mr.  Seitel's  political  con- 
nections were  the  determining  factor. 

Whatever  the  reason  or  reasons,  the  fact 
remains  that  a  long  shot  paid  off  for  Blr- 
Seltel  and  his  partners — their  house  Is  now 
listed  as  part  of  the  approved  overall  plan 
for  Bellevue  South — while  several  sure  things 
have  run  out  of  the  money  for  some  other 
people,  who  never  worked  for  the  mayor. 

"We  found  a  good  deal  of  support,  almost 
as  much  as  opposition,  for  the  Bellevue 
South  project,"  claims  Milton  Mollen. 

What  he  means  is  that  the  residents  and 
owners  of  the  new  apartment  house,  the 
directors  and  staff  of  the  church  and  civic 
organizations,  which  will  become  part  of  the 
project,  and  the  people  of  Bellevue  Hospital, 
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who  one  day  will  benefit  from  it,  are  all 
RtronKly  In  favor  of  the  plan. 

What  he  does  not  say  is  that  there  has 
been  virtually  no  support  from  the  people 
Bellevue  South  affects  most— those  who  pres- 
ently live  and  own  businesses  there. 

PROBLEM 

Perhaps  the  biggest  problem  here— and  in 
almost  every  other  urban  renewal  area— Is 
the  determination  of  what  is  and  what  is  not 
a  Blum  To  people  who  live  and  work  in 
these  7  blocks  (6,215  residents  and  147  retail 
shops),  this  area  is  by  no  means  a  slum  or 
seriously  blighted.  It  needs  rehabilitation, 
they  agree,  but  it  does  not  need  a  bulldozer. 

But  to  the  city  and  Bellevue  Hospital, 
which  remains  the  main  force  behind  the 
project,  the  seven-block  area  is  definitely  a 
slum  Of  the  2,224  dwelling  units  there,  the 
HRB  classified  1,632  as  "dilapidated,"  289  as 
"deteriorating,"  and  only  303  as  "sound." 

Under  present  plans  (Mr.  Mollen  says  it  will 
be  a  minimum  of  5  years  until  the  project  is 
completed),  the  city  Intends  to  rehabilitate 
only  233  apartment  units.  In  the  place  of 
the  others,  the  city  plans  to  put  up  17  build- 
ings with  2,260  apartments.  Of  these,  only 
210  will  be  public  housing,  with  85  percent 
of  the  others  averaging  between  $24  and  $33 

a  room. 

Yet  the  dislocation  of  residents  in  the 
Bellevue  South  project  area  has  been  a  lot 
less  painful  than  It  has  been  In  other  renewal 
areas.  Although  there  is  not  enough  public 
and  low-income  housing  in  the  project,  267 
apartments  have  been  reserved  in  the  recently 
completed  Nathan  Straus  Houses,  a  low-in- 
come, public-housing  project  just  outside 
Bellevue  South  between  27th  and  28th  Streets 
and  2d  and  3d  Avenues. 

PROPOSAL 

One  proposal — put  forward  by  the  Bellevue 
South  Tenants  Association — called  for  the 
city  to  build  housing  for  the  people  of  Belle- 
vue Hospital  on  highway  and  air  rights  over 
the  East  River  Drive  and  suggested  that  the 
HRB  rehabilitate  rather  than  tear  up  the 
seven-block  area.  This  proposal  was  pre- 
sented at  a  city  hall  hearing  and,  despite 
loud  and  enthusiastic  support,  was  quickly 
forgotten. 

It  is  precisely  this  conflict  between  rehabil- 
itation and  bulldozing  that  cuts  to  the  heart 
of  urban  renewal.  Everybody  agrees  slums 
and  blight  are  bad.  It  is  the  method  of  get- 
ting rid  of  them  that  disturbs  many  people 
and  the  city's  haphazard  planning  that  dis- 
turbs many  more. 

There  will  always  be  a  basic  conflict  where 
urban  renewal  Is  concerned.  The  city  govern- 
ment will  always  insist  a  project  is  for  the 
greater  good  and  the  area's  residents  and 
small  businessmen  will  Invariably  insist  that 
it  isn't.  This  conflict  is  not  difficult  to 
understand. 

In  many  Instances,  these  people  have  paid 
a  price  for  progress  that  is  truly  necessary 
for  the  city's  greater  good.  Yet,  In  the  case 
of  Bellevue  South  and  other  projects  where 
haphazard  planning.  Indecision,  and  politics 
have  caused  further  and  greater  hardship  on 
the  area's  residents  and  businessmen,  the 
price  for  progress  Is  too  high.  Here,  the  peo- 
ple have  ceased  to  be  victims  of  urban  re- 
newal. They  have  become  Instead  victims 
of  the  city  administration. 


Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  President  Johnson's 
suggested  bill  for  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  bill  provides  for 
an  elected  mayor,  city  council,  and  a 
nonvoting  delegate  to  this  body. 

I  have  been  a  supporter  and  a  worker 
for  home  rule  for  Washington  ever  since 
I  came  to  the  Congress.  It  is  right.  It  is 
just.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  continue 
to  deny  the  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
of  responsible  citizenship  that  every  oth- 
er American  enjoys. 

The  plain  and  simple  truth  is  that  this 
is  not  just  a  struggle  for  the  right  to 
vote.  This  is  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
20th-century  struggle  for  freedom.  How 
can  this  great  Nation  continue  to  urge 
self-determination  for  the  captive  na- 
tions of  Europe,  for  the  former  colonial 
nations  in  Africa  and  Asia,  when  we  still 
deny  the  residents  of  our  own  Capital 
City  that  same  self-determination? 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  urging 
the  enactment  of  home  rule  legislation 
President  Johnson  said : 

The  restoration  of  home  rule  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia  must  no 
longer  be  delayed. 

These  are  my  sentiments.  I  believe 
that  they  are  the  sentiments  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  this  House.  I 
urge  the  chairman  of  the  District  Com- 
mittee, our  distinguished  colleague  from 
South  Carolina  tMr.  McMillan],  to  re- 
fer this  bill  to  a  subcommittee  as  soon  as 
possible  so  that  hearings  can  be  sched- 
uled and  a  report  on  home  rule  legisla- 
tion filed  with  the  House  without  any 
undue  delay. 


GOLD  COVER 


HOME  RULE  FOR  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  CON'YERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Anderson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  supported  the  passage 
of  H  Jl.  3818  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain 
25  percent  in  gold  certificates  against  de- 
posits. As  pointed  out  in  the  debate,  this 
bill  will  help  eliminate  any  unnecessary 
questions  or  doubts  about  our  ability  to 
support  sustained  and  healthy  growth 
at  home  and  to  back  our  pledge  to  main- 
tain a  stable  dollar.  The  bill  has  the 
support  of  our  bankers  and  economists  in 
general. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  this  bill 
must  in  no  way  defer  immediate  atten- 
tion to  the  serious  and  urgent  problem  of 
gold  flow  abroad,  so  compellingly  brought 
to  our  attention  by  ths  outflow  the  fourth 
quarter  of  last  year.  The  White  House 
has  indicated  that  the  President  has  this 
matter  under  study  and  will  announce 
a  revised  program  in  the  near  future. 
I  am  confident  the  President  will  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  meet  this  serious 
problem.  The  international  prestige  and 
economic  power  of  the  Nation  are  very 
much  at  stake,  and  here  at  home  we  cer- 


tainly cannot  have  a  Great  Society  with- 
out a  soimd  dollar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  time 
is  at  hand  when  we  must  recognize  that 
some  relatively  severe,  and  at  least  in 
part,  unpopular  additional  measures  may 
be  required  to  curb  the  flow  of  gold 
overseas. 

Such  measures  as  these  may  prove  to 
be  necessary: 

A  tax  on  bank  loans  to  foreigners. 

Increased  tax  on  purchase  of  foreign 
securities. 

Tax  incentives  to  foreigners  who  invest 
dollars  in  the  United  States. 

Tie  AID  dollars  to  purchase  of  U.S. 
goods. 

A  Federal  tax  on  U.S.  tourists  going 
abroad. 

Further  reduction  in  duty-free  allow- 
ance for  returning  tourists. 

Further  steps  to  encourage  our  inter- 
national neighbors  to  visit  the  United 
States. 

Insistence  that  our  NATO  allies  foot  a 
larger  share  of  Western  European  de- 
fense costs. 

Restrictions  on  the  sales  of  non-U.S. 
goods  at  oversea  post  exchanges  and 
commissaries. 

Limitation  of  military  aid  to  that  in- 
volving military  equipment  produced  in 
the  United  States. 

A  program  of  commercial  aircraft  and 
shipbuilding  incentives  to  encourage 
users  to  purchase  U.S.-made  planes  and 
ships. 

Encouragement  of  U.S.  firms  making 
capital  investments  abroad  to  use  local 
currency  rather  than  U.S.  dollars. 

A  program  offering  intensified  govern- 
mental and  private  assistance  in  building 
export  markets,  helping  the  largest  pro- 
ducers and  small  business  as  well. 

The  increased  use  of  agricultural  sur- 
pluses as  the  catalytic  means  of  devel- 
oping permanent  demand  for  the  pur- 
chase of  U.S.  farm  products  abroad. 


BOY  SCOUT  WEEK  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Irwin]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  remind  this  body  that  this  is  a 
national  observance  of  Boy  Scout  Week 
in  America.  I  believe  this  observance  is 
especially  significant  because  the  theme 
is  "Our  American  Heritage"  and  Boy 
Scouts  all  over  this  country  are  pausing 
to  examine  those  strengths  of  our  insti- 
tutions which  continue  to  contribute  to 
the  dynamic  growth  of  our  democratic 
way  of  life. 

Permit  me  to  make  special  mention  oi 
a  group  of  Boy  Scouts  in  my  district  in 
Connecticut.  I  refer  to  Troop  22  of  St. 
Mary's  Church  in  Greenwich.  Their 
particular  project  is  to  study  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  to  find  out 
how  it  works  and  what  it  is  contributing 
to  the  preservation  and  extension  of  our 
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American  heritage.  To  assist  this  par- 
ticular troop  in  this  effort,  I  am  giving 
copies  of  this  Congressional  Record  to 
members  of  the  troop  for  their  further 
study. 

ANTI-SEMITISM  IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
one  of  the  122  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  have  introduced 
resolutions  condemning  anti-Semitism 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Undoubtedly  many 
more  Congressmen  will  join  with  us  to 
voice  their  opposition  to  this  vicious 
practice. 

Prejudice,  bigotry,  and  discrimination 
on  the  grounds  of  race,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin,  or  on  any  other  imreason- 
able  grounds,  are  to  be  deplored  wher- 
ever they  occur,  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad.  Such  irrational  behavior  may, 
in  fact,  never  be  completely  eradicated 
from  any  society  on  this  earth.  But  ra- 
cial and  religious  persecution  are  partic- 
ularly malevolent  when  they  are  sup- 
ported officially  or  imofficially  by  the 
state. 

Religious  persecution  is  the  policy  of 
the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  not  only  Jews  are  being  persecuted. 
Members  of  all  religious  faiths  are  suf- 
fering under  the  pressures  being  exerted 
by  the  Soviet  police  state,  for  the  Soviet 
Union  is  opposed  officially  to  all  religion. 
That  is  why  the  resolution  introduced  by 
we  122  Members  of  Congress  declares: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  perse- 
cution of  any  persons  because  of  their  re- 
ligion by  the  Soviet  Union  be  condemned. 

Yet,  there  is  also  evidence  that  the  So- 
viet Union  is  using  its  official  antire- 
ligious  policies  as  a  screen  behind  which 
Government  officials  can  hide  while 
practicing  their  traditional  anti-Semi- 
tism. At  any  rate,  the  Jews  are  getting 
the  brimt  of  Soviet  official  religious  per- 
secution. The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  can  do  no  less  than 
take  note  of  this  unhappy  fact. 

Eyewitness  accounts  of  Soviet  anti- 
Semitism  have  been  printed  in  numerous 
publications  in  this  country.  One  of  the 
most  pungent  accounts  that  I  have  seen 
appears  in  the  February  4,  1965,  issue  of 
the  Texas  Jewish  Post,  as  quoted  in  Jess 
Jawin's  column.  With  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  am  inserting  the  "Report  on 
Russia"  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Jess  Jawin 

Recently  we  brought  you  a  report  on  Ger- 
many and  the  need  to  extend  the  statute  of 
limitations  which  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment plans  to  allow  to  expire  this  coming 
May  8. 

This  week  we've  garnered  a  factual  report 
from  Soviet  Russia.  It  concerns  an  eyewit- 
ness account  from  a  man  who  has  made  sev- 
eral trips  to  Russia  on  cultural  and  other 
missions.  Because  we  do  not  want  to  inter- 
fere with  his  freedom  of  action  and  entrance 


to  the  Soviet  Union  we  are  withholding  his 
name. 

Tills  Is  his  account: 

"A  recent  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  has 
served  to  confirm  the  existence  of  serious 
problems  and  pressures  on  the  organized 
Jewish  community  and  on  Jewish  life  gen- 
erally. Americans  who  visited  major  cities 
were  able  to  talk  at  length  with  qualified 
observers  in  the  press  and  diplomatic  corps 
and.  to  some  degree,  with  Jews  themselves. 
They  found  Jews  eager  to  contact,  but  often 
apprehensive  of  the  consequences.  On  more 
than  one  occasion,  Jews  spoke  Yiddish,  but 
switched  to  another  language  when  they 
saw  Russians  watching  or  listening.  The 
main  synagogue  in  Moscow  was  filled  on  a 
typical  Saturday  morning,  but  most  of  those 
present  were  women  and  men  past  the  retire- 
ment age.  Saturday  Is  a  working  day  In  the 
Soviet  Union  until  3  p.m.  Men  must  there- 
fore choose  between  their  work  and  their 
religious  duty.  Pew  can  afford  the  latter 
choice. 

"The  Soviet  Union  is  of  course  opposed 
officially  to  all  religion.  But  observation  con- 
firmed that  this  opposition  is  applied  far 
more  severely  against  the  Jews  than  some 
other  religions.  Religious  life  at  the  center 
of  the  Armenian  Christian  Church  In 
Echmiadzin,  for  example,  was  obviously 
flourishing,  and  enjoyed  the  uninhibited 
support  and  presence  of  the  congregants. 
One  Journalist  offered  this  formulation:  Offi- 
cial antlrellglous  policies  provide  a  conven- 
ient screen  behind  which  Soviet  officials,  par- 
ticularly at  lower  levels,  can  Indulge  their 
traditional  antl-Semltlsm.  Yet,  one  found 
the  Jews  lively  In  their  curiosity  and  open 
In  their  friendliness  tp  American  visitors. 
They  clearly  feel  deep  bonds  linking  them 
to  American  Jewry  and  welcome  visitors  to 
their  services. 

"It  was  possible  to  discuss  with  observers, 
the  question  of  the  usefulness  of  public  or- 
ganized protest  and  pressure  In  the  United 
States  against  Soviet  acts  and  policies  which 
embody  antl-Semltlsm  or  excessive  pressure. 
These  observers  were  unanimous  and  em- 
phatic in  stating  that  these  activities  are 
Important  and  useful,  and  should  be  con- 
tinued. This  Is  not  only  because  they  ex- 
pose and  embarrass  the  Soviet  Government 
on  this  Issue,  which  Is  true,  or  that  they 
stimulate  the  U.S.  Government  to  greater 
awareness  and  responsiveness,  which  Is  also 
true;  there  Is  also  the  effect  on  the  morale 
of  the  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Lacking 
organized  channels  of  conununlcatlon,  such 
as  newspapers,  they  rely  on  the  shortwave 
radio, for  much  of  their  news  of  Jewish  In- 
terest. Those  who  have  radios  tell  others 
and  news  spreads.  Kol  Ylsroel,  the  Israel 
radio,  broadcasts  In  Yiddish  and  is  heard  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  Accounts  of  American 
protests  and  expressions  of  sympathy  with 
the  plight  of  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union  plays 
a  prominent  part  In  these  broadcasts,  and — 
we  are  assured — does  much  to  support  and 
strengthen  the  morale  and  steadfastness  of 
the  Jews. 

"Some  American  Jews  have  questioned 
these  activities  on  the  ground  that  they 
may  be  harmful  to  the  cause  of  ultimately 
improving  the  lot  and  freedom  of  the  Jews 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  These  fears  appear  to 
be  incorrectly  based.  It  would  seem  from 
the  conversations  which  recently  took  place 
In  Moscow  that  American  protests  serve  a 
positive  purpose,  and  should  be  continued." 


LET  A  JUST  NATION  PROVIDE  HOS- 
PITAL CARE  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  McDowell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCDOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article  in  the  AFL-CIO  American  Fed- 
erationist,  February  1965,  by  Nelson  H. 
Cruikshank,  director  of  the  AFL-Cio 
Department  of  Social  Security,  may  be 
of  some  help  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  in  their  consideration  of  the  is- 
sues involved  in  legislation  providing 
hospital  care  for  the  elderly  under  social 
security,  and  I  include  it  here  for  that 
reason  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

[From  the  AFL-CIO  American  Federatlonlst, 
February  19651 

The  Final  Push  To  Win  HosprrAL  Cabb 

(By  Nelson  H.  Cruikshank) 

"Let  a  Just  nation  throw  open  ♦  *  •  the 
city  of  promise  *  *  •  to  the  elderly,  by  pro- 
viding hospital  care  under  social  security  and 
by  raising  benefit  payments  to  those  strug- 
gling to  maintain  the  dignity  of  their  later 
years."  So  spoke  the  President  of  the  United 
States  In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  to 
Congress  on  January  4,   1965. 

This  pledge  of  the  President  was  greeted 
by  the  loudest  and  most  prolonged  applause 
of  any  part  of  his  message.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  AFL-CIO  In  the  period  ahead  to 
see  that  this  applause  Is  turned  Into  votes 
and  a  long-dlscussed  bill  turned  from  a  topic 
of  debate  and  strife  Into  law. 

Millions  of  people  throughout  the  country, 
young  and  old,  have  been  hopeful  for  several 
years  that  the  passage  of  this  legislation  was 
Imminent.  Now  at  last  these  hopes  may  well 
be  realized.  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Anthony  Celebrezze  told  1,500 
cheering  members  of  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  who  came  to  Washington 
for  the  opening  of  Congress  that  "We're  on 
the  eve  of  victory  in  a  good  and  noble  hu- 
manitarian cause."  Senator  Clinton  P. 
Anderson,  Democrat,  of  New  Mexico,  pre- 
dicted the  bill  would  be  on  the  President's 
desk,  ready  for  his  signature  by  Easter. 

While  there  are  still  many  obstacles  to 
overcome,  the  situation  In  Congress  Is  vastly 
Improved  over  any  that  hospital  care  legis- 
lation has  ever  faced  before. 

The  massive  victory  of  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  ticket  in  the  1964  election  was,  and 
is  widely  acknowledged  as  being,  a  clear 
mandate  for  the  speedy  enactment  of  hos- 
pital care.  The  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President  all  expressed  their  positions 
strongly  and  clearly,  for  and  against  ex- 
panding social  security  to  encompass  health 
insurance.  No  proponent  of  health  Insur- 
ance on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  lost 
In  the  election.  The  three  most  adamant 
committee  opponents  were  roundly  defeated. 
While  there  has  been  much  discussion  about 
the  meaning  of  various  opinion  polls  on  hos- 
pital care,  the  outcome  of  this  poll — the  only 
national  poll  not  taken  on  a  sampling  basis- 
was  clear:  the  people  of  this  country  want 
their  social  security  system  continued  and 
they  want  It  built  on  and  expanded  to  In- 
clude health  benefits  for  the  elderly. 

The  worst  threat  to  old-age  security  today 
Is  the  high  cost  of  illness.  People  aged  65 
and  over  get  sick  more  often  and  for  longer 
periods  of  time  than  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion. They  need  much  more  expensive  hos- 
pital and  posthospital  care  and  they  have 
much  less  money  to  meet  the  costs  of  Illness. 
With  hospital  rates  now  up  to  $35  or  $40  a 
day  in  many  cities,  these  elderly  people  des- 
perately need  prepaid  health  insurance 
protection.  And  their  families  need  the  pro- 
tection against  the  economic  havoc  and  emo- 
tional destruction  they  now  face  when  seri- 
ous Illness  strikes  at  their  older  members. 
The  general  design  of  a  workable  remedy  be- 
came clear  beyond  doubt  In  the  88th  Con- 
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press— a  national  hospital  Insurance  system 
based  on  social  security  principles  for  those 

over  65. 

To  make  social  security  truly  effective  in 
reducing  poverty,  substantial  Increases  in 
cash  benefits  are  also  necessary — for  the  re- 
tired, the  disabled,  and  for  widows  and  de- 
pendent children. 

Legislation  to  meet  these  objectives  has 
been  Introduced  In  this  Congress  by  Senator 
ANDERSON  and  Representative  Cecil  R.  King, 
Democrat,  of  California.  It  Is  based,  with 
minor  modifications,  on  the  Anderson-King 
bill  which  was  considered  by  the  last  Con- 
gress and  the  Anderson-Gore  amendment 
which  passed  the  Senate  last  summer. 

In  the  last  session,  a  hospital  care  bill 
was  defeated  in  conference  committee.  The 
bill  that  was  before  the  Senate  and  House 
conferees  provided  for  Increased  cash  bene- 
fits as  well  as  health  benefits.  A  deadlock 
occurred  when  the  House  conferees  took  the 
position  that  no  bill  with  hospital  care  was 
acceptable  and  the  Senate  conferees  stuck 
by  their  position  that  no  bill  without  hos- 
pital care  was  acceptable.  In  conference 
there  are  only  two  votes,  one  by  the  Senate 
managers  and  one  by  the  House  managers. 
Congressman  Wilbur  Mills,  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas,  Joined  the  two  Republican  House 
conferees  to  make  a  majority  of  three  to  two 
against  the  hospital  care  provisions. 

The  proponents  of  cash  benefits  In  the 
social  security  measure  without  any  hospital 
Insurance  In  effect  dared  the  proponents  to 
hold  up  that  bill,  saying,  you  don't  dare  go 
Into  an  election  having  turned  down  $7  a 
month  cash  benefits  In  a  social  security  bill. 
But  they  did  dare.  They  dared  to  do  It  be- 
cause they  didn't  want  to  push  the  cost  up 
to  the  point  where  the  following  year,  if  a 
hospital  Insurance  bill  would  come  up  it 
could  be  said  that  all  of  the  money  had  been 
spent  on  Increased  cash  benefits  and  that  no 
additional  burden  could  be  added.  So  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  conferees  decided  to 
hold  It  back  and  next  time  consider  all  the 
factors  together:  cash  benefits  and  hospital 
insurance.  This  was  a  most  courageous 
thing  for  a  party  leadership  to  do,  with  the 
backing  of  the  White  House,  Just  going  into 
a  national  election.  That  is  why  there  was 
no  bill  last  year.  And  that  Is  why  hospital 
care  has  a  good  chance  this  year. 

The  margin  of  support  in  the  Senate  was 
Increased  by  the  1964  election  over  that 
which  obtained  In  the  last  Congress.  A 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  where  only  one  vote  was 
lacking  last  year,  from  15  Democrats  and  10 
Republicans  to  17  Democrat  and  8  Republi- 
cans improves  the  prospects  of  favorable  ac- 
tion by  that  key  committee.  It  does  not  In 
itself  assure  victory. 

In  the  composition  of  the  House  as  a  whole, 
the  election  substantially  Increased  the  num- 
ber Of  proponents  of  health  Insurance 
through  social  security.  For  all  practical 
purposes  opponents  of  this  measure  have 
conceded  that  there  has  been  a  majority 
for  passage  on  the  House  floor  for  a  number 
of  years,  which  Is  why  they  put  forth  so 
much  effort  to  keep  the  bill  from  coming  to 
a  vote  in  the  House. 

The  most  significant  change  in  the  cur- 
rent Congress  is  in  its  structure.  The  Con- 
gress is  becoming  more  responsive  to  the 
will  of  its  Members  and  It  Is  no  longer  so 
easy  for  a  small  power  bloc  to  thwart  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  Members  and 
the  apparent  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
American  people. 

THE    AMA     CAMPAIGN 

Despite  these  encouraging  developments, 
there  Is  no  indication  that  the  enactment  of 
hospital  Insurance  for  the  aged  will  be 
achieved  without  a  hard  fight.  During  the 
period  that  the  Congress  prepares  to  con- 
sider this  legislation  and  works  out  Its  de- 
tails, the  American  Medical  Association  can 
be  expected  to  spend  $3.5  million  In  a  new 


nationwide  propaganda  campaign  seeking  to 
delay  enactment  of  the  program. 

The  official  decision  to  spend  additional 
millions  of  dollars  to  continue  to  fight  hos- 
pital care  was  made  on  December  2,  1964,  by 
the  AMA's  ruling  body— the  228-member 
house  of  delegates — meeting  in  BaJ  Harboiu", 
Pla. 

The  strategy  of  this  new  multlmilUon  dol- 
lar drive  Is  based  on  the  AMA's  own  analysis 
of  the  Goldwater  campaign. 

It  runs  like  this :  (1)  A  significant  element 
In  Goldwater's  defeat  was  that  both  older 
people  and  younger  people  who  look  forward 
to  retirement  were  led  to  believe  that  the 
election  of  Goldwater  was  a  threat  to  the  so- 
cial security  system;  (2)  It  follows  that  large 
masses  of  both  old  and  young  will  oppose 
anything  that  appears  to  threaten  or  weaken 
social  security;  and  (3)  to  defeat  hospital 
care  It  Is  only  necessary  to  convince  the 
public  that  it  would  bring  about  a  break- 
down in  the  social  security  system. 

Therefore,  the  AMA  campaign  against  hos- 
pital care  should  be  a  massive  saturation 
campaign  carried  on  by  TV  and  all  other 
available  media  to  picture  hospital  care  as  a 
threat  to  social  seciirity  solvency.  The  let- 
ters that  would  pour  into  Congress  would  not 
then  be,  so  the  strategy  runs,  from  doctors, 
doctors'  wives,  nurses  and  others  Immediately 
subject  to  AMA  brainwashing  or  Job  control, 
but  from  millions  of  citizens  Including  many 
of  the  elderly  themselves.  If  fear  of  social 
security  bankruptcy  could  help  defeat  Gold- 
water,  It  also  can  be  used  to  defeat  hospital 
care,  runs  the  strategy. 

So  the  public  can  exi>ect  a  massive  cam- 
paign during  the  early  weeks  of  the  new 
Congress  to  present  hospital  care  not  as 
"socialized  medicine" — that  is  pass6 — but  as 
a  thteat  to  social  security. 

AFL-CIO  members  and  their  many  friends, 
who  have  worked  so  long  and  so  hard,  who 
have  written  letters,  sent  telegrams,  signed 
petitions,  and  even  Journed  to  Washington 
to  make  known  their  views  on  the  Issue 
shovUd  be  prepared  to  withstand  this  latest 
propaganda  barrage. 

Many  of  the  54  State  and  territorial  (con- 
stituent) societies  of  the  AMA  and  nearly 
2,000  county  (component)  societies  have  ex- 
pressed considerable  uneasiness  to  AMA 
headquarters  in  Chicago  since  President 
Johnson's  landslide  victory  revealed  a  prob- 
able majority  of  at  least  60  Jn  support  of 
hosptlal  care  in  the  new  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

In  the  spring  of  1964,  through  the  AMA- 
organi^ed  Operation  Hometown,  they  had 
dug  up  the  cold  cash  for  TV,  radio,  news- 
paper and  magazine  ads  seeking  to  pour 
scorn  on  the  administration's  proposed  pro- 
gram. Practically  every  county  society  or- 
ganized special  committees  aimed  at  enlist- 
ing allies,  reaching  the  public  through  speak- 
ers' bureatis  and  materials  distribution  in 
doctors'  offices,  through  direct  contacts  with 
Senators  and  Congressmen  who  were  their 
patients  and  through  the  stimulation  of  con- 
gressional mall  by  members  of  their  staffs 
and  through  supporting  groups.  These 
groups  Included  Insurance  Industry  allies, 
chambers  of  commerce,  manufactiirers' 
groups,  trade  associations,  etc. 

The  estimated  cost  of  Operation  Home- 
town activity  has  been  put  at  over  $3  million 
by  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens, 
whose  affiliated  groups,  located  in  nearly 
2,000  communities  throughout  the  Nation, 
have  reported  on  this  matter  to  their  na- 
tional headquarters. 

Apparently  not  convinced  that  Operation 
Hometown,  financed  largely  by  the  State 
and  county  societies,  was  doing  the  Job  It  felt 
was  needed,  the  AMA  hierarchy— without 
approval  of  the  house  of  delegates — decided 
on  another  program  of  its  ovra,  financed  with 
AMA  headquarters  money,  during  the  final 
week  of  the  presidential  campaign.  The 
AMA  ran  TV  spots  over  one  of  the  major  na- 


tional networks  and  over  clear  channel  sta- 
tions. The  AMA  advertised  in  more  than  a 
1,000  daily  newspapers  and  thousands  of 
weeklies  In  what  was  described  as  an  edu- 
cational program  to  boost  the  already 
existing  Kerr-Mills  law  and  to  seek  to  con- 
fuse the  public  concerning  the  King- 
Anderson  bill.  The  price  tag  on  this  program 
has  been  reported  at  over  $2  million. 

But  the  Kerr-MUls  law  does  not  operate  In 
all  States;  Its  eligibility  requirements  differ 
from  State  to  State  and  there  Is  a  wide  dif- 
ference in  the  benefits  offered  from  one  State 
to  another.  Medical  societies  In  many  States 
were  embarrassed  over  the  AMA-financed  ad- 
vertising which  appeared  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  their  State  and  county  societies.  In 
Florida,  J.  Hal  Stalllngs  of  Tampa,  chairman 
of  the  State  welfare  board,  said  the  ads  were 
"selfishly  inspired  and  definitely  misleading." 
The  matter  was  brought  to  the  State  welfare 
board's  attention  by  many  elderly  applying 
for  the  advertised  Kerr-MUls  medicine  which 
they  found  was  actually  nonexistent  in  their 
State. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Medical  Society, 
through  its  delegates  to  the  Hal  Harbour 
meeting,  urged  that  any  AMA  program  which 
was  to  be  conducted  on  a  national  level  first 
be  presented  to  the  individual  component  as- 
sociation for  its  approval.  This  resolution 
won  a  surprising  number  of  supporters  from 
other  States  which  had  criticism  of  AMA's 
"misleading"  advertising  campaign. 

However,  the  committee  on  legislation  and 
public  relations  rejected  the  complaints  and 
urged  the  house  of  delegates  to  reject  the 
New  Jersey  resolution,  maintaining  that  its 
effect  would  be  to  "tie  the  hand  of  the  board 
of  trustees  at  critical  times  when  action  on 
a  national  level  may  be  necessary." 

The  board  of  trustees  compromised  by  in- 
viting two  representatives  from  each  State 
medical  society  to  a  special  meeting  on  De- 
cember 13  In  Chicago  to  discuss  the  new 
propaganda  program  to  be  launched  im- 
mediately In  the  new  year.  The  board — 
which  does  not  need  the  house  of  delegates' 
approval  on  financial  matters — had  the  house 
of  delegates  pass  a  special  resolution  in  sup- 
port. The  resolution  asked  for  "unequivocal 
support"  because  "a  variety  of  techniques 
and  media  must  be  utUlzed  to  reach  the 
public,  Congress  and  special  audiences  effec- 
tively." 

Significantly,  these  "delegates"  were  not  to 
be  elected  by  the  State  societies  but  hand- 
picked  by  the  AMA  hierarchy.  Any  danger 
from  "rebels"  like  those  In  New  Jersey  and 
Michigan  and  the  District  of  Columbia  thus 
was  avoided. 

A  doctor  who  was  present  said  the  ruling 
conservative  clique  was  completely  in  con- 
trol of  the  meeting.  He  said  no  figures  were 
announced  by  officials  concerning  the  cost  of 
the  program  because  "the  board  of  trustees 
considers  the  house  of  delegates  gave  a  carte 
blanche  to  spend  all  the  money  that  Is  neces- 
sary." ^  .. 

There  were  published  reports  from  the 
house  of  delegates'  meeting  that  the  new 
propaganda  blitz  may  cost  as  much  as  $3.5 
million.  ^     _. 

Nevertheless,  the  long  campaign  to  win 
hospital  care  for  the  elderly  has  entered  Its 
final  stage.  The  Nation  recognizes  the  plight 
of  19  million  aged  citizens  and  a  strong  final 
push  by  labor  and  its  allies  promises  to 
finally  achieve  a  greater  sense  of  security  for 
the  elderly  and  for  their  children  as  well. 

THE  PROPOSED  HEALTH  BENEFITS 

The  1965  Anderson-King  bill  would  pro- 
vide the  following  health  benefits  to  virtually 
all  persons  65  years  of  age  and  over— nearly 
19  million  elderly: 

1.  Sixty  days  of  hospital  care  with  a  de- 
ductible equal  to  the  average  cost  of  one 
day's  hospitalization. 

2.  Post-hospital  extended  care  (primarily 
skilled  nursing  home  services)  after  trans- 
fer from  a  hospital,  up  to  60  days. 
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3.  Outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  services, 
as  required,  subject  to  a  deductible  amount 
equal  to  one-half  the  deductible  for  hospital 
care  for  all  tests  In  a  30-day  period. 

4.  Home  health  services,  up  to  240  visits 
during  a  calendar  year,  to  Include  nursing 
care  and  therapy. 

These  benefits  would  be  payable  July  1, 
1966,  except  for  posthospltal  extended  care 
which  would  be  effective  January  1,  1967. 
The  Anderson-King  bill  would  pay  no  doc- 
tors' bills. 

All  persons  aged  65  and  over  are  eligible — 
except  employees  of  the  United  States  (cov- 
ered by  the  Federal  employees  health  bene- 
fits program)  and  aliens  with  relatively 
short  residence  in  the  United  States  if  these 
people  are  not  ins\ired  under  social  security 
or  railroad  retirement.  This  will  include,  in 
1966,  16  million  aged  persons  eligible  under 
social  security,  600.000  aged  persons  eligible 
under  railroad  retirement  and  2  million  ad- 
ditional aged  persons  who  are  not  eligible 
for  social  security  or  railroad  retirement 
benefits  but  who  will  be  eligible  for  health 
benefits  under  the  proposed  change. 

Administration  of  the  health  benefits 
would  be  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  through  the  social  security 
program.  Hospitals  could  elect  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a  private  organization  (such  as 
Blue  Cross)  to  negotiate  their  contracts.  The 
Secretary  could  also  delegate  to  such  organi- 
zation the  functions  of  receiving  payments 
from  the  social  security  program. 

Payments  would  be  made  to  hospitals  and 
other  providers  of  services  on  a  cost  basis. 
The  cost  of  hospital  services  would  be  based 
on  semiprivate  accommodations  (two-, 
tliree-,  or  four-bed  rooms) . 

C\SH  BENETTT  INCREASES 

This  year's  King-Anderson  bill  also  will 
provide  a  7-percent  benefit  Increase  to  the 
20  million  persons  who  are  now  social  secu- 
rity beneficiaries,  and  to  those  who  become 
beneficiaries  in  the  future.  The  minimum 
primary  benefit  would  thereby  be  increased 
from  $40  per  month  at  present  to  $42.80; 
the  maximum  from  $127  to  $135.90.  The 
average  primary  benefit,  which  is  currently 
about  $77.50,  would  be  Increased  to  about 
$83.  Benefit  Increases  would  be  paid  retro- 
actively to  January  1.  1964.  If  the  law  Is 
enacted  in  June  1965,  this  would  result  in 
retroactive  payments  of  about  $750  million 
In  the  fall  of  1965. 

The  maximum  annual  earnings  on  which 
taxes  and  benefits  are  computed  would  be 
Increased  from  $4,800  to  $5,600  a  year,  ef- 
fective January  1,  1966.  The  maxlmiim  pri- 
mary benefit  would  thereby  be  further  in- 
creased to  $149.90  and  maximum  benefit  for 
a  family  would  be  increased  from  $254  at 
present  to  $312.  Cash  benefit  increases  also 
accrue  to  workers  who  receive  tips,  as  tips 
would  be  covered  for  both  tax  and  benefit 
computation. 

FINANCING 

Hospital  care  coverage  for  persons  eligible 
under  social  security  or  railroad  retirement 
would  be  financed  by  part  of  the  Income 
from  an  increase  in  social  security  and  rail- 
road retirement  taxes  paid  by  employers  and 
employees  which  would  be  deposited  In  a 
special  hospital  insurance  trust  fund.  Pro- 
posals have  been  made  that  would  go  fur- 
ther in  separating  the  financing  of  hospital 
benefit*  from  the  financing  of  social  secxirlty 
cash  benefits.  For  example,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Advisory  Council  report  released  Jan- 
uary 3,  1964,  called  for  the  establishment  of 
a  new  tax,  separate  from  the  taxes  in  the 
Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act,  and  for 
the  proceeds  to  be  kept  In  a  separate  fund 
with  no  provision  for  transfer  of  any  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  social  security  t^s  to  the 
hospital  Insurance  fund. 

To  the  AFL-CIO  and  other  advocates  of 
hospital  insurance  through  social  security 
and   railroad   retirement,   the  chief  advan- 


tage of  financing  through  these  systems  lies 
in  the  fact  that  In  these  systems  entitle- 
ment to  benefits  is  recognized  as  a  right  and 
not  dependent  on  proof  of  financial  need. 
If  ways  can  be  found  to  assure  to  the  elderly. 
Including  those  who  have  already  reached 
age  65,  the  right  to  benefits  on  this  same 
basis,  such  proposals  should  receive  sjrm- 
pathetic  consideration  by  the  AFLr-CIO. 

The  new  trust  fund  would  be  separate 
from  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance trust  fund  and  from  the  Federal  dis- 
ability Insurance  trust  fund  and  would  be 
used  only  for  the  payment  of  health  bene- 
fits and  the  administrative  expense  of  the 
new  program.  Health  benefits  coverage  for 
aged  persons  not  covered  by  social  security 
or  railroad  retirement  would  be  financed 
from  general  revenues. 

The  increase  in  cash  benefits  and  the  hos- 
pital Insurance  program  would  be  financed 
by  Increasing  the  annual  earning  base  from 
$4,800  to  $5,600,  beginning  with  1966,  and  by 
revising  the  social  security  tax  rate  sched- 
ule. The  tax  rate  for  both  employer  and 
employee  would  be  Increased  from  the  pres- 
ently scheduled  rate  of  4.125  percent  for 
1966-67  to  4.25  percent,  and  from  the  pres- 
ently scheduled  rate  of  4.625  percent  for 
1968  and  after  to  5  percent  In  1968-70  and 
5.2  percent  In  1971  and  after.  The  tax  rate 
for  the  self-employed  would  be  increased 
proportionately  from  the  presently  scheduled 
rate. 

THE  INADEQUACY  OF  KERR-MII,LS 

Under  the  Kerr-Mills  program  of  medical 
assistance  for  the  Indigent  aged,  enacted  by 
the  Congress  In  1960,  serious  shortcomings 
and  inadequacies  have  become  evident.  Only 
a  fraction  of  the  needy  aged  received  assist- 
ance. MAA  benefits  depend  less  upon  a  per- 
son's need  than  upon  the  State  where  he 
happens  to  live  when  his  need  arises.  Many 
States  have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  pro- 
vide their  share  of  funds,  to  set  proper  bene- 
fit standards  and  to  set  up  the  administrative 
machinery  for  the  Kerr-Mllls  program. 

Furthermore,  the  Kerr-Mllls  approach  puts 
a  premium  on  poverty  and  Indigence.  It 
does  not  help  the  retired  person  whose  in- 
come is  enough  to  keep  him  going  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  but  who  cannot 
afford  the  cost  of  a  serious  Illness  and  cannot 
afford  private  health  Insurance  that  will  give 
him  any  genuine  degree  of  protection  against 
major  health  costs. 

THE  ROLE  OF  PRIVATE  INSURANCE 

In  health  insurance,  as  in  many  other 
fields,  private  and  Government  enterprise 
can  be  made  to  work  together  for  the  greater 
benefit  of  all.  For  example,  social  security 
pensions  give  basic  retirement  benefits  which 
are  supplemented  by  negotiated  pension 
plans.  Government,  by  relieving  the  volun- 
tary system  of  a  major  part  of  the  cost  of 
health  care  for  the  elderly — the  part  the  vol- 
untary system  is  least  able  to  handle — rather 
than  destroying  private  health  plans  will  en- 
able them  to  grow  and  thrive. 

Private  insurance,  in  turn,  can  continue 
to  experiment  with  new  techniques  and  new 
benefits.  It  can  develop  coverage  to  supple- 
ment the  basic  hospital  and  related  benefits 
for  the  aged  provided  throiigh  the  hospital 
care  program.  It  can  seek  to  provide  in- 
creasingly adequate  protection  to  the  bulk 
of  the  working  population.  In  these  ways, 
private  insurance  can  fulfill  Its  traditional 
role  In  our  society. 

The  Anderson-King  bill  contains  a  provi- 
sion to  facilitate  the  development  of  sup- 
plementary private  health  plans  by  author- 
izing the  creation  of  an  association  of  private 
insurance  carriers  to  sell  approved  policies 
on  a  nonprofit  basis.  Participating  carriers 
would  be  exempt  from  antitrust  laws. 

There  have  been  other  proposals  which 
would  utilize  private  insurance  In  a  totally 
different,  and  totally  Inappropriate,  role. 
The  most  recent  one  of  these  was  made  In 


January  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  AMA's 
last-ditch  effort  at  an  afBrmative  proposal  for 
a  governmental  mechanism  to  assist  the  aged 
in  financing  health  costs  will  receive  more 
than  only  the  cursory  attention  it  merlta. 
Although  so  far  the  AMA  has  not  supplied 
details  of  its  proposal,  the  information  con- 
tained in  newspaper  reports  would  indicate 
its  program  is  based  on  a  bill  Introduced 
some  years  ago  by  Congressman  Frank  T. 
Bow,  Republican,  of  Ohio.  It  would  provide 
subsidies  from  State  and  Federal  funds  to- 
ward Individually  purchased  health  insur- 
ance for  persons  with  incomes  below  a 
certain  level.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
this  type  of  proposal  is  meant  to  represent 
a  serious  alternative  to  social  security  health 
insurance  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  States,  which  have  in  large  part  been 
unable  to  finance  adequate  programs  under 
Kerr-Mills,  cannot  realistically  be  expected 
to  raise  the  much  larger  sums  which  would 
be  required  for  a  program  of  this  kind; 

2.  Benefits  paid  out  through  Individually 
purchased  private  health  Insurance  amount 
to  as  little  as  40  to  50  percent  of  the  pre- 
mium dollar,  resulting  In  a  significant  waste 
of  public  funds; 

3.  Unless  there  were  to  be  the  most 
stringent  regulation  of  insurance  companies, 
there  would  be  no  way  to  assure  that  those 
among  the  aged  who  would  be  the  poorest 
risks  would  be  able  to  obtain  any  Insurance 
protection  at  all. 

HEALTH    SECURITY    FOR    EVERYONE 

When  the  much-debated,  much-studied, 
and  much-needed  piece  of  legislation  is  fi- 
nally enacted,  the  beneficiaries  will  not  be 
the  elderly  alone.  All  America  will  profit 
As  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock,  the  country's  most 
famous  baby  doctor,  put  it — when  we  talk 
about  hospital  care,  "We  aren't  just  talking 
about  old  people.  We're  talking  about  our- 
selves and  our  friends,  about  the  security 
and  dignity  we  hope  we'll  all  be  allowed  to 
hang  onto  when  we're  too  old  to  work.  And 
we're  talking  about  our  children,  too." 

Dr.  Spock  went  on:  "We  worry  for  years 
about  their  innoculations  and  diseases, 
whether  they're  doing  the  best  they  can  in 
school,  whether  we  have  enough  money  for 
their  college  education.  When  they're  grown 
up,  we  still  go  on  caring  about  how  their 
jobs  and  their  marriages  are  turning  out." 

In  a  perfect  summary  of  the  case  for  this 
legislation.  Dr.  Spock  concluded:  "What's 
the  use  of  preparing  our  children  so  well  for 
existence  that  they'll  live  70  years  happily — 
and  then  end  up  with  5  or  10  years  of  im- 
poverishment and  anxiety  just  because  of  an 
illness?  Are  we  going  to  let  ourselves  be  told 
we  can't  plan  better  than  that?  I  Just  don't 
believe  it." 

Dr.  Spock  Is  right.  We  can  plan  better 
than  that.  President  Johnson's  signature 
on  a  bill  providing  hospital  insurance  for 
the  Nation's  elderly,  and  improved  cash  ben- 
efits as  well,  will  be  the  proof. 
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OUR  GOLD  CRISIS 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  BARnfc]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  in  opposition  to 
the  bill  before  us  today,  H.R.  3818,  calling 
for  removal  of  the  gold  backing  of  bank 
deposits,  and  which  bill  on  February 
1,  with  unusual  speed,  was  passed  by 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 


mittee, after  having  heard  but  two  wit- 
nesses. 

Throughout  the  years  many  of  us  have 
been  urging  that  prompt  steps  be  taken 
to  correct  the  unfavorable  balance  of 
oayments.  which  has  been  such  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  reduction  of  our 
gold  reserves— including  the  tremendous 
flow  of  dollars  through  the  foreign  aid 
and  military  assistance  programs  around 
the  world. 

As  one  who  has  been  interested  In 
gold  mining  and  the  gold  problem 
throughout  the  years,  I  am  most  dis- 
tressed with  the  nonchalance  with  which 
this  whole  gold  cover  problem  seems  to 
be  taken.  I  have  urged,  as  have  many 
of  my  colleagues,  over  the  years  and 
during  several  administrations,  that 
proper  remedial  action  be  taken  to  halt 
the  continued  mounting  of  the  payments 
deficit.  I  believe  to  remove  the  gold 
cover  from  the  dollar  is  not  a  proper 
corrective  measure.  One  cannot  with 
a  stroke  of  a  pen  erase  the  belief  that 
has  been  held  throughout  history  that 
a  gold-backed  currency  is  sound.  I  pre- 
dict that  if  the  gold  cover  is  removed 
that  the  dollar  will  be  weakened  abroad 
and  that  our  national  economy  will  be 
impaired. 

Also,  I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the 
plight  of  the  domestic  gold  miner.    By 
the  stroke  of  a  pen  some  30  years  ago, 
the  price  of  gold  was  set  at  $35  an  oimce. 
This  action  was  taken  as  a  depression 
measure  when  gold  was  selling  at  $20  an 
ounce.    Since  the  depression  days,  costs 
of  all  commodities,   including  mining, 
have  more  than  doubled  but  the  price  of 
gold  has  remained  the  same.    Ever  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  many  efforts 
have  been  made  to  increase  the  price  of 
gold  to  its  rightful  height  in  the  market- 
place.   Invariably  these  efforts  were  met 
by  incantations  by  Government  spokes- 
men, over  and  over  again,  that  the  cur- 
rency of  the  free  world  would  be  tossed  in 
chaos  by  any   effort  of  the   American 
Government  to  increase  the  price  of  gold 
for  domestic  producers.    Even  efforts  to 
appease  the  money  managers  through 
offers  to  have  bills  declared  legislative 
that  the  official  U.S.  Government  price 
for  gold  would  remain  at  $35  an  ovmce 
and  that  any  higher  prices  paid  for  min- 
ing domestic  gold  would  be  considered 
a  subsidy  by  the  American  Government 
to    its    domestic    gold    producers    have 
failed.    Such  efforts  have  been  counter- 
acted by  charges  that  this  action  would 
create  a  two-price  system  for  gold  and 
would    be    very    upsetting    to    foreign 
bankers. 

For  these  reasons,  many  proposals, 
and  among  them  measures  which  I  have 
sponsored,  to  increase  the  price  of  gold 
paid  to  the  domestic  producer  have  failed 
to  win  approval. 

Successive  administrations  have  been 
called  upon  time  and  again  by  chairmen 
of  responsible  congressional  committees 
to  put  forth  an  alternative  plan  so  that 
domestic  gold  mining  could  be  restored. 
No  such  alternative  has  been  forthcom- 
ing. 

It  seems  incongruous  to  me  that  at  a 
time  when  Soviet  gold  production  has 
reached  a  new  high  that  our  own  gold 


mine  production  has  dropped  to  a  rela- 
tively low  peacetime  level. 

During  the  last  session,  there  was 
some  ray  of  hope  when  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  approved  a  measure 
which  would  have  established  an  incen- 
tive program,  based  on  the  differences 
in  costs  of  production,  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  which  would  have  had  as  its  sole 
purpose  the  stimulation  of  domestic  gold 
production.  This  subsidy  measure  did 
not  even  mention  price.  It  did  not  pro- 
vide for  any  "two-price  system"  and  it 
was  so  framed  as  to  allay  the  fears  that 
it  would  cause  an  upset  in  international 
currency  transactions.  It  did  not  touch 
upon  gold  as  a  medium  of  international 
monetary  exchange.  It  merely  had  as 
its  objective  the  increasing  of  the  out- 
put of  gold  within  our  borders. 

This  measure  has  again  been  offered 
in  the  Senate  and  I  am  planning  to 
sponsor  such  a  proposal  in  the  House 
along  with  other  of  my  colleagues  from 
the  areas  in  which  gold  has  had  a  long 
and  memorable  history. 

No  doubt,  these  measures  will  again 
be  opposed  by  the  administration 
through  the  parroting  of  the  same  ob- 
jections that  we  have  heard  over  the 
years.  Perhaps  we  will  be  told  that  the 
answer  to  our  problem  is  the  liberaliza- 
tion of  exploration  loans  through  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

While,  of  course,  our  mining  men  are 
interested  in  increasing  their  ore  re- 
serves, I  say  to  you  that  most  gold-mine 
operators  are  now  primarily  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  either  operating  at 
all  or  mining  their  reserves  at  a  profit. 
I  think  all  of  you  should  make  every 
effort  to  secure  the  enactment  of  the 
proposal  which  I  have  outUned  in  an 
effort  to  restore,  in  some  small  degree, 
a  vital  and  vigorous  gold  mining  in- 
dustry within  the  United  States. 

The  gold  dilemma  which  threatens  our 
economy  can  be  resolved  by  material 
reduction  in  U.S.  oversea  spending, 
principally  for  foreign  aid. 

As  the  gold  reserve  dwindles  and  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar  wanes,  the  foreign 
clamor  to  buy  gold  with  paper  dollars 
will  become  a  roar.  The  next  expedient 
will  be  an  effort  to  release,  upon  foreign 
demand,  what  remains  of  our  gold  re- 
serve. It  is  utterly  naive  to  believe,  as 
do  some  high  in  Government  ch-cles,  that 
if  gold  is  readily  available  foreign  de- 
mand will  cease. 

To  restore  confidence  in  the  dollar  It 
is  imperative  that  excessive  U.S.  over- 
sea spending,  principally  for  foreign 
aid,  be  reduced  so  as  to  guarantee  favor- 
able balance  of  payments.  This  saving 
would  facilitate  a  balance  of  payments. 
This  saving  would  facilitate  a  balanced 
domestic  budget  which  is  also  impera- 
tive. Reaction  at  home  and  abroad 
would  be  one  of  outward  protest  but 
inner  respect.  If  the  American  people 
demand  that  the  Congress  balance  Fed- 
eral accounts,  U.S.  economy  can  be 
s&vcci. 

Oh  we  have  heard  the  line  that  the 
faith 'and  credit  of  the  United  States  are 
also  behind  that  paper  money.  What 
good  is  faith  and  credit  of  a  nation  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  in  the 


last  30-year  period  has  never  been  able 
to  live  within  its  income,  which  is  con- 
stantly going  deeper  and  deeper  into 
debt  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  cut- 
ting its  taxes  and  thereby  reducing  its 
ability  to  pay  that  debt?  Would  any- 
one accept  a  promissory  note  of  a  neigh- 
bor who  is  continually  living  beyond  his 
income  and  piUng  up  debt  after  debt 
each  year,  and  whose  only  security  for 
that  note  is  another  of  his  notes?  And 
yet,  that  is  what  the  American  people 
are  being  asked  to  accept. 

Finally,  I  have  another  gripe  that  I 
might  as  weU  get  off  my  chest.  I  am 
sick  and  tired  of  being  told  that  we 
must  toady  to  world  opinion.  If  we 
know  we  are  right  we  should  not  give 
a  dam  about  world  opinion.  Yet  we 
have  received  aU  kinds  of  insults  from 
foreign  peoples  and  we  retaliate  by  ^v- 
ing  them  more  money.  Money  whicb 
the  American  taxpayers  are  finding 
harder  and  harder  to  provide. 

I  tell  you  gentlemen,  these  Washing- 
ton Robin  Hoods  of  the  red  ink  have  out- 
rageously abused  both  our  money  and 
the  public's  good  faith  and  now  kiss  off 
the  whole  crisis  by  saying,  "It  is  not  our 

fault."  . 

We  have  spent  and  spent  and  borrowed 
and  borrowed  and  now  recently  had  to 
borrow  again  to  pay  for  tax  reductions. 

Taxes  have  been  levied  to  pay  the  cost 
of  spending.  Accordingly  taxes  have 
been  the  only  restraint  on  Government 
spending  and  the  only  true  pressure  to- 
ward Government  efficiency.  Taxes  were 
our  only  guarantee  of  national  solvency. 
Now  we  must  propose  cutting  down 
spending  and  lowering  the  taxes— or  we 
are  in  deep  trouble— yet^new  programs 
involving  billions  of  dollars  are  being 
planned  for  this  session  of  Congress,  and 
the  usual  "snow  job"  on  the  public  Is 
being  staged  in  the  face  of  the  Treasury's 
defunct  condition. 

This  whole  preposterous  mess  of  fiscal 
irresponsibility  was  completely  predic- 
tive and  avoidable  but  politicians  using 
the  people's  money  and  the  people's  good 
faith  have  proposed  so  much  that  they 
have  underrooted  ovu-  American  dollar 
while  they  have  in  turn  drunk  in  the 
applause  of  the  unsuspecting  millions  of 
American  people. 

Having  run  out  of  gold  the  proposal 
to  change  the  law  reserving  the  supply 
that  backs  our  dollar  is  pure  Washing- 
ton pantomime— merely  another  rabbit 
in  the  political  hat  that  solves  nothing 
whatever. 

It  will  leave  our  creditors  cold  and 
they  will  continue  to  convert  their  dol- 
lars into  gold  so  long  as  our  leaders  faU 
to  put  America's  financial  house  in  order. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  FRANCIS  J. 
BROWN 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temjxjre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
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is  driving  through  at  a  fantastically 
rapid  pace  a  massive  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation bill.  The  scope  of  this  bill  re- 
quires that  it  be  given  thorough  study, 
but  instead  steamroller  tactics  are  being 
used. 

Witnesses  who  in  any  way  question 
or  oppose  the  measure  are  given  brusque 
and  perfunctory  treatment.  All  the 
propaganda  weapons  at  the  disposal  of 
the  administration  are  being  fired  at  any 
opposition,  and  the  public  is  receiving  a 
completely  one-sided  description  of  the 
long-term  effects  of  this  legislation. 

Dr.  Pi-ancis  J.  Brown,  professor  of 
economics  at  DePaul  University  in  Chi- 
cago and  resident  of  South  Holland,  HI., 
is  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  National  Association  for  Personal 
Rights  in  Education.  Last  week  he  testi- 
fied before  the  Education  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. Since  he  and  other  witnesses 
have  not  been  given  the  proper  attention 
a  congressional  committee  should  grant 
them.  I  am  placing  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  part  of  my  remarks  his  testi- 
mony before  the  subcommittee. 

TZSTIMONT     OF     DR.     FRANCIS     J.     BrOWN 

The  National  Association  for  Personal 
Rights  In  Education  (NAPRE)  is  an  orga- 
nization composed  primarily  of  taxpaying 
parents  Interested  in  the  study  and  advance- 
ment of  the  personal  rights  of  parents  and 
children  in  American  education. 

We  speak  on  behalf  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren. We  do  not  speak  for  any  school  or 
church  or  educational  association.  Nor  have 
we  designated  any  group  to  represent  us  or 
oxxr  children  before  this  Congress  In  the 
matter  of  Federal  education  legislation. 

In  opening  our  analysis  of  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  bill  of  1965  (HJl. 
2361  and  H.R.'  2362).  we  first  express  our 
appreciation  to  President  Johnson  for  seek- 
ing to  make  the  Federal  education  tax  dollar 
available  to  every  American  child,  but  we 
respectfully  submit  that  the  present  adnoln- 
istratlon  bill  suffers  fatal  defects  that  make 
it  unacceptable  to  a  free  citizenry. 

As  a  background  for  this  conclusion  we 
discuss,  first,  educational  philosophy,  and 
second,  the  tax  conditions  under  which  the 
State  public  school  system  was  established 
and  now  operates. 

We  start  with  the  school.  Every  school, 
whether  public  or  private,  teaches  two 
things:  its  academic  content  and  its  edu- 
cational philosophy.  Most  people  under- 
stand "academic  content"  to  mean  such  sub- 
jects as  reading,  language,  and  science,  but 
many  are  in  the  dark  as  to  existence,  nature, 
and  influence  of  educational  philosophies. 

The  educational  philosophy  of  a  school  Is 
the  frame  of  reference  within  which  the 
academic  content  is  presented.  It  includes 
values  on  God.  man.  religion,  morality,  rights, 
duties,  and  other  ultimates.  It  Includes  the 
influence  of  teachers,  students,  and  text- 
books. It  includes  the  permeating  Influence 
of  the  life  of  the  school  as  a  social  institution. 

America's  education  problems  would  be 
simplified  If  all  her  families  accepted  the 
same  educational  philosophy,  but  the  tax- 
payers of  this  pluralistic  body  politic  believe 
that  academic  content  should  be  taught  re-, 
spectively  within  nonsectarlan  (nondenom- 
Inatlonal).  secularistlc.  and  sectarian  educa- 
tional philosophies.  A  further  complication 
Is  that  for  many  Americans  their  educational 
philosophy  Is  an  Integral  part  of  their  re- 
ligious beliefs. 

Turning  to  the  education  tax  dollar,  we 
see   that,  in  the  development  of  the  State  , 
public  school,  the  State  vised  the  commonly   ' 
collected  tax  dollar  not  simply  to  teach  aca- 


demic content  but  also  generally  to  support 
a  nondenomlnatlonal  Protestant  educational 
philosophy. 

This  arrangement  violated  the  principle  of 
separation  of  church  and  state  for  It  was 
fundamentally  a  preferential  alliance  or 
rather  establishment  of  a  combination  of 
Protestant  forces  with  the  State.  This  was 
a  boon  to  the  particular  Protestants  involved, 
for  having  assigned  the  schooling  of  their 
children  to  the  State,  they  were  able  to  re- 
lease funds  for  other  religious  purposes. 

This  establishment  also  violated  religious 
freedom,  for  It  Imposed  a  religious  test  as  a 
condition  for  receiving  a  public  benefit.  To 
obtain  tax-supported  academic  content  for 
their  children  dissenters  had  to  put  them 
under  the  influence  of  an  educational  phi- 
losophy vmacceptable  to  their  Individual  re- 
ligious conscience. 

But  the  Protestant  combination  was  riding 
high  and  used  the  ballot  box  to  override  the 
civil  liberty  of  religious  freedom.  They 
voted  public  status  and  tax  support  for  their 
essentially  private  school.  Dissenting  tax- 
payers seeking  a  fair  share  of  the  education 
tax  dollar  to  teach  academic  content  to 
their  children  were  shouted  down  as  sub- 
verters  of  religious  freedom  and  the  church- 
state  principle.  Even  the  noble  fight  of  Jef- 
ferson to  secure  religious  liberty  in  Virginia 
was  distorted  to  Justify  the  giving  of  a 
monopoly  of  the  education  tax  dollar  to  the 
new  Protestant  State  school. 

Today  the  establishment  Is  secularism. 
Speaking  generally.  If  American  parents  wish 
their  children  to  receive  a  share  of  the  edu- 
cation tax  dollar  they  must  enroll  them  under 
the  growing  influence  of  the  tax-supported 
educational  philosophy  of  secularism. 

Many  confuse  secularism  with  secular  aca- 
demic content.  Many  confuse  It  with  neu- 
trality In  education.  Many  do  not  realize 
that  secularism  does  much  of  Its  most  effec- 
tive work  through  silence.  Thus,  to  teach 
academic  content  within  a  schooling  atmos- 
phere that  ignores  the  slgniflcance  of  reli- 
gion for  living  and  learning  is  not  to  be 
neutral  but  rather  to  present  a  secularistlc 
philosophy  of  education. 

In  any  case  secularism  is  the  rising  tide 
In  American  public  education  and  enjoys  a 
growing  alliance  with  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  that  threatens  to  surpass  any 
previous  establishment  in  human  history. 
If  Indeed  It  does  not  already  do  so.  This 
establishment  violates  religious  freedom  and 
perverts  the  church-state  principle. 

But  whether  nonsectarlan  or  secularistlc. 
the  State  school  system,  while  maintaining 
the  pretense  of  offering  a  free  public  educa- 
tion to  every  American  child,  has  continued 
to  this  day  to  deprive  religious  dissenters  of 
their  fair  share  of  the  commonly  collected 
education  tax  dollar. 

What  Is  worse  many  State  education  au- 
thorities are  pursuing  such  taxing  and 
spending  policies  as  to  strip  religious  dis- 
senters of  the  economic  capacity  to  exercise 
a  choice  apart  from  compulsory  but  unde- 
slred  State  schools.  Willfully  or  not,  such 
State  authorities  are  using  the  power  to  tax 
to  weaken  or  destroy  private  education. 

With  this  background  we  turn  now  to  the 
"Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965."  The  haste  with  which  these  hear- 
ings have  been  called  preclude  a  complete 
analysis  today  on  this  lengthy  and  compli- 
cated bill  that  has  Just  come  off  the  press, 
but  we  do  offer  some  conclusions. 

A  first  conclusion  is  that  In  Its  pertinent 
areas  this  bill  gives  monopoly  control  of  the 
Federal  education  tax  dollar  and  monopoly 
status  In  Federal  law  to  the  present  unjust 
State  system  of  education  that  now  denies 
a  fair  share  of  the  education  tax  dollar  to 
millions  of  U.S.  citizens. 

A  corollary  conclusion  Is  that,  far  from 
being  a  clever  end  run  around  the  church- 
state  Issue,  this  bill  violates  both  the  estab- 
lishment and   the  religious  liberty  clauses 


of  the  first  amendment  by  Its  preferential 
support  of  nonsectarlan  and  secularistlc 
philosophies  and  by  Its  denial  of  equal  treat- 
ment to  religious  dissenters. 

A  third  conclvtslon  Is  that  this  bill  is  Just 
another  Federal  aid  to  education  bill  almost 
exclusively  for  the  State  public  schools. 
This  Is  true  despite  the  aid  provisions  for 
the  children  in  nonpublic  schools. 

To  Illustrate  this  point,  let  us  look,  for  ex- 
ample, at  title  I  (title  II  of  Public  Law  874) 
which  makes  provision  for  $1  billion  In  edu- 
cation grants.  Section  205(a)(1)  provides 
for  grants  for  the  public  schools.  Section 
205(a)  (2)  provides  for  grants  for  educational 
services  and  arrangements  for  children  In 
nonpublic  schools. 

But  there  Is  no  provision  for  determining 
or  guaranteeing  an  equitable  proportion  be- 
tween these  grants.  The  State  authorities 
can  take  the  bxilk  of  the  $1  billion  for  their 
public  schools,  while  offering  only  token 
benefits  for  the  children  In  nonpublic  schools 
and  these  only  under  the  unilateral  approval 
and  control  of  the  States.  A  further  hin- 
drance to  equitable  treatment  Is  that  the 
Federal  tax  dollar  Is  being  turned  over  to 
States  which  have  established  numerous  de- 
vices to  deprive  these  children  of  a  fair  share 
of  the  education  tax  dollar. 

Some  mention  the  supplementary  educa- 
tion centers  and  services  (title  III)  as  bene- 
ficial to  the  children  In  nonpublic  schools. 
But.  apart  from  other  objections,  we  believe 
that  much  of  the  money  called  for  here  might 
be  better  spent  in  giving  direct  academic  aid 
to  students.  Would  It  not  be  more  economi- 
cal, for  example,  to  give  tuition  grants  to 
children  to  Improve  their  present  classroom 
performance  rather  than  to  build  a  new  In- 
stitution to  give  them  remedial  Instruction? 
Much  is  being  made  of  the  shared-time 
provisions.  But  the  Congress  should  know 
that  many  parents  feel  outraged  that  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  would  thus  give  a  share 
of  the  Federal  education  tax  to  their  children 
only  if  they  remove  them  from  the  educa- 
tional philosophy  of  their  conscience  for 
part  of  the  academic  day. 

A  fourth  conclusion  is  that  under  this 
plan,  especially  when  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  recently  expanded  Impacted  Areas 
Act  and  National  Defense  Education  Act.  the 
State  schools  will  so  overbalance  private  edu- 
cation that  the  latter  will  be  weakened  and 
In  many  cases  collapse. 

Have  religious  dissenters  no  personal 
rights  or  privileges  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States?  Have  the  children  of  the  Nation  no 
right  to  equal  treatment  under  the  Federal 
Constitution?  Must  religious  dissenters 
now  pay  increasing  Federal  education  taxes 
only  to  see  them  assigned  to  State  authorities 
who  now  deny  them  the  State  education  tax? 
Why  must  citizens  of  the  United  States 
place  their  children  within  a  State  school  as 
a  condition  for  obtaining  a  share  of  the  Fed- 
eral education  tax?  Why  must  free  citizens 
of  the  United  States  submit  to  having  State 
officials  with  differing  educational  philoso- 
phies select  library  books  and  textbooks  for 
their  children  (title  ni)  ? 

We  single  out  one  particular  indignity  to 
the  economically  deprived  children  in  non- 
public schools.  These  children,  whose  pov- 
erty is  already  aggravated  by  the  denial  of 
State  education  funds,  are  counted  in  deter- 
mining the  size  of  the  grants  going  specifi- 
cally to  the  local  public  schools  but  counted 
out  when  such  grants  are  being  given.  This 
is  Indeed  a  strange  way  to  treat  poor  children 
In  a  poverty  program. 

What  makes  the  administration's  pursuit 
of  this  present  bill  so  tragic  is  that  it  now 
has  such  a  golden  opportunity  to  restore 
democracy  and  freedom  of  opportunity  to 
American  education.  The  States  had  a 
similar  opportunity  In  the  mld-19th  century 
but  muffed  It  miserably.  It  would  Indeed 
be  a  national  disaster  if  in  the  mid-20th  cen- 
tury the  Federal  Government  would  now  go 
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«rm  in  arm  with  the  States  down  the  road 
to  monolithic  elementary  and  secondary 
education. 

This  is  a  time  to  rethink  the  fundamental 
rPlationships  between  government  and  the 
individual  m  the  distribution  of  the  com- 
monly collected  education  tax  dollar.  This 
^  a  time  to  reexamine  the  present  distribu- 
tion of  the  tax  dollar  with  respect  to  previ- 
ous State  and  Federal  education  legislation. 
This  matter  Is  not  as  simple  as  it  has  been 
m.ide  out  to  be  by  those  who  have  for  now 
four  and  five  generations  enjoyed  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  the  education  tax  dollar  for  the 
education  of  their  children  while  depriving 
dissenters  of  a  fair  share  thereof. 

We  do  not  dispute  the  privilege  of  some 
members  of  the  body  politic  to  have  the 
State  as  the  schoolteacher  of  their  children, 
but  a  democracy  should  also  provide  an 
equitable  share  of  the  commonly  collected 
education  tax  for  those  families  which  do  not 
wish  the  hand  of  Government  on  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  their  children. 

We  hold  that  if  the  Federal  Government 
is  to  proceed  with  a  general  education  bill, 
It  should  amend  Its  proposals  to  Include  a 
junior  GI  bill  of  rights  under  which  those 
students  not  attending  State  schools  would 
receive  an  equitable  Individual  tuition  grant 
in  the  form  of  a  voucher  negotiable  at  an 
approved  school  of  their  free  choice. 

The  highly  successful  GI  bill  of  rights  was 
such  a  program.  May  we  point  out  that  no 
program  was  less  contentious,  that  none  was 
freer  of  governmental  contro'..  and  that  none 
was  more  efficient  in  the  use  of  the  tax  dollar. 
Perhaps  this  was  so  because,  as  an  Ideal  pro- 
gram for  education  in  a  democracy,  free  citi- 
zens were  given  freedom  of  choice  Instead 
of  being  offered  tax-supported  educational 
benefits  only  through  Government-developed 
programs  and  Goverixment-sponsored  edu- 
cational philosophies. 

Administration  spokesmen  claim  that  they 
have  the  votes  to  pass  this  present  bill.  May- 
be they  do.  but  at  least  we  wish  to  write  into 
the  records  of  this  Nation  that  free  men  came 
to  this  Congress  to  protest  this  bill  In  Its 
present  form  and  to  lament  the  lost  oppor- 
tunity for  establishing  freedom  in  American 
education. 

In  closing,  we  again  say  that  even  though 
we  are  critical  of  the  present  bill,  we  wish 
to  express  our  appreciation  to  President 
Johnson  and  as  well  to  the  distinguished 
members  of  this  subcommittee  and  of  Con- 
gress who  are  urging  it  In  the  sincere  belief 
that  it  is  a  forward  step  in  providing  a  fair 
share  of  the  tax  dollar  to  every  American 
chUd. 

A  final  word  about  the  "Great  Society." 
May  we  remind  the  Congress  that  no  society 
can  be  great  without  freedom  In  education. 
May  we  remind  America  that  she  will  never 
attain  the  fullness  of  her  destined  greatness 
until  the  day  on  which  no  American  child 
Is  denied  a  share  of  either  the  State  or  Fed- 
eral education  tax  because  of  his  or  her  re- 
ligious conscience. 


CLOSING  OF  VETERANS'  ADMINIS- 
TRATION HOSPITALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
in  January  the  Veterans'  Administration 
announced  plans  for  closing  17  regional 
offices,  11  hospitals,  and  4  domiciliaries. 
As  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
New  York  whose  population  includes 
some  21/4  million  veterans  and  their 
dependents,  I  should  like  to  protest  the 
action  that  is  being  taken  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 


My  State  of  New  York  has  the  second 
largest  number  of  veterans  of  any  State 
in  the  Nation  and  yet  we  are  informed 
that  three  of  its  veterans  hospitals  and 
one  of  its  domiciliaries  are  to  be  shut 
down  in  June  of  1965  for  reasons  of 
"maximum  operational  efaciency  and 
economy."  It  is  my  contention  that  ef- 
ficiency and  economy  when  promoted 
at  the  expense  of  such  an  intangible  fac- 
tor as  human  need  are  false  efficiency  and 
false  economy. 

How  did  the  Veterans'  Administration 
determine  which  of  its  facilities  were  to 
be  eliminated?    They  have  stated  that 
such  factors  as  obsolescence  of  physical 
plant  and  unduly  high  cost  of  moderniza- 
tion, difficulties  in  maintaining  adequate 
staffing,  generally  low  patient  demands, 
and  the  capability  of  nearby  VA  hos- 
pitals to  extend  their  service  boundaries, 
were  given  consideration.    Just  for  the 
record  let  us  examine  the  patient  load  at 
each  of  the  three  hospitals  that  are  to 
be  closed  in  New  York.    As  of  December 
31,  1963,  in  the  hospital  at  Bath,  out  of 
a  total  of  273  available  beds,  all  of  them 
were  occupied,  and  the  estimate  of  pa- 
tients to  be  treated  in  1964  marked  an 
increase   over  the   preceding  year.    In 
Castle  Point  in  December  1963,  only  12 
out  of  258  beds  were  unused  and  the  1964 
estimated  patient  load  also  shows  an  ex- 
pected   increase.    In    Sunmount    there 
were  59  unused  beds  out  of  a  total  of  374, 
again  with  an  expected  increase  in  the 
average  daily  patient  load  for  1964.    On 
the  basis  of  these  figures  alone,  it  would 
be  possible  to  question  the  assertion  of 
low  patient  demand  in  the  three  hospitals 
in  question.    The  1964  total  admissions 
for  these  3  hospitals  amount  to  almost 
4,000  patients.     Closing  these  hospitals 
would  mean  that  4,000  veterans  must 
go   outside   their   home   area   for   hos- 
pitalization.   And  where  are  they  to  go? 
If  I  read  my  figures  correctly,  they  are 
to  go  to  hospitals  which  already  have  a 
substantial  waiting  list.     In  December 
1963,  the  hospital  at  Canandaigua  had  a 
waiting  list  of  171,  at  Syi-acuse  of  71,  and 
at  Northport  of  1,701.    These  are  the 
hospitals  that  are  closest  to  those  that 
are  to  be  shut  down.    I  find  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  transferring  those  present  or 
prospective  patients  from  the  three  hos- 
pitals that  are  to  be  closed  to  those  others 
will  result  in  a  greater  efficiency  of  op- 
eration and  the  provision  of  more  services 
to  the  veterans  themselves. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is  proud 
of  the  high  quality  of  its  medical  care 
and  its  up-to-date  modern  facilities.  In 
order  to  make  sure  that  the  quality  of  its 
medical  care  keeps  pace  with  the  ad- 
vances of  modern  medicine,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  prefers  to  concen- 
trate its  medical  facilities  in  big  city 
areas  close  to  teaching  hospitals.  For 
the  person  who  is  unfortunate  enough  to 
live  outside  of  one  of  these  urbanized 
areas  this  does  not  mean  denial  of  ac- 
cess to  medical  care  but  it  does  mean  the 
distinct  inconvenience  of  what  can  be 
considerable  travel  to  the  city  where  care 
is  obtainable.  This  is  a  nation  where  one 
ought  not  be  penalized  for  chosing  to  live 
in  a  certain  place.  Yet  the  veteran  who 
lives  within  10  miles  of  the  nearest  VA 
hospital  has  a  decided  advantage  over 


the  one  who  resides  some  300  miles  from 
the  nearest  veterans'  facility.  In  the 
first  place,  for  an  emergency  case,  travel 
of  long  distance  is  a  complete  impossi- 
bility as  it  is  for  the  seriously  ill.  Con- 
sequently many  veterans  who  are  eligi- 
ble for  VA-provided  care  will  not  be  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  that  care.  Hos- 
pitalization in  or  near  his  hometown  in 
other  than  VA-operated  facilities  would 
be  too  costly  for  the  already  indigent 
family.  The  closing  of  the  veterans'  hos- 
pitals may  be  called  an  economy  move, 
but  I  challenge  the  true  economy  of  a 
measure  that  puts  so  many  of  our  vet- 
erans at  so  great  a  disadvantage.  Sure- 
ly we  can  do  better  on  behalf  of  those 
who  were  so  valiant  in  the  service  of  their 
country. 

Page  1  of  the  1963  report  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  defines  the  pur- 
pose of  that  Administration  as  existing 
to  serve  the  men  and  women  who  have 
served  their  country  in  time  of  war.    It 
is  dedicated  to  giving  them  and  their 
families  and  their  dependent  widows,  or- 
phans, and  parents  the  best  service  po*s- 
sible  under  the  law.    The  first  of  these 
sei-vices  is  to  provide  "a  medical  program 
equivalent  to  the  finest  in  civilian  prac- 
tice."   The  Veterans'  Administration  has 
endeavored  to  keep  this  promise  by  build- 
ing and  improving  existing  hospitals  and 
by  recruiting  the  best  possible  person- 
nel to  staff  them.    But  I  fail  to  see  how 
the  closing  of  the  three  hospitals  in  New 
York  State  which  last  year  served  some 
4,000  veterans  who  filled  the  available 
beds  almost  to  capacity  can  contribute 
to  the  purpose  of  providing  the  best  pos- 
sible medical  care.    I  cannot  believe  that 
these  4,000  patients  believed  that  they 
received    inadequate   care    because   the 
hospitals  they  were  occupying  were  "ob- 
solete."   Has  the  VA  asked  these  patients 
what  they  thought  of  the  care  they  re- 
ceived?    I  would  like  to  have  the  data 
by  which  the  Veterans'  Administration 
determined  that  the  hospitals  it  has  se- 
lected to  close  are  impractical  and  inef- 
fective.   Surely  we  have  determined  this 
morning  that  there  does  exist  a  distinct 
need  for  their  services.    I  seriously  ques- 
tion the  ability  of  the  remaining  VA  hos- 
pitals in  this  State  to  meet  that  need 
when  their  bed  capacities  have  been  al- 
most fully  occupied  and  where  in  some 
instances,  there  already  is  a  substantial 
waiting  list. 

The  closing  of  the  11  VA  hospitals 
has  been  designated  an  economy  move 
because  it  will  save  the  Government 
some  $23.5  million  in  operational  costs. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  decision  to  close 
these  faciUties  was  a  hasty  one.  There 
are  those  who  say  that  the  hospitals 
that  are  to  be  eliminated  were  selected 
by  computers.  The  computers  appear  to 
have  left  out  the  human  factor  or  else 
this  factor  was  not  included  amongst  the 
data  that  the  computer  was  to  digest. 
Computer  analyses  can  be  useful,  but 
they  are  not  without  their  limitations. 
Consider  the  computer  which  was  asked 
to  determine  which  was  preferable;  a 
clock  which  ran  thirty  seconds  slow  each 
day  or  one  that  did  not  run  at  all.  The 
computer  chose  that  which  did  not  run 
at  all  because  it  would  give  the  exact 
time  twice  in  24  hours  whereas  the  other 
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clock  would  be  correct  only  once  in  every 
2,880  days.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  a 
hospital  in  need  of  modernization  is  bet- 
ter than  no  hospital  at  all. 

I  wonder  if  the  VA's  computers  in  this 
Instance  considered  the  fact  that  the 
need  for  hospital  beds  is  going  to  in- 
crease rather  than  decline  as  our  vet- 
erans from  World  War  II  are  approach- 
ing the  age  with  a  higher  incidence  of 
Illness.  I  wonder  if  the  computers  con- 
sidered the  acknowledged  medical  bene- 
fits of  having  the  patient's  family  within 
a  distance  that  would  make  visiting  pos- 
sible. Did  the  computers  calculate  the 
expenses  involved  in  relocating  the 
hundreds  of  employees  who  would  be 
out  of  jobs?  Did  the  computers  deter- 
mine the  severity  of  the  economic  blow 
that  would  be  dealt  to  the  communities 
by  the  closing  of  the  hospitals? 

The  VA  has  said  that  it  prefers  to  have 
Its  hospitals  in  urban  centers  where  they 
can  be  attached  to  medical  schools  and 
where  research  activities  may  be  car- 
ried on.  I  do  not  question  the  merits 
of  medical  research,  but  I  do  not  see  why 
It  should  preclude  the  possibility  of  ade- 
quate medical  care  in  our  more  rural 
areas.  The  very  existence  of  a  VA  hos- 
pital in  some  areas  such  as  that  in  Miles 
City.  Mont.,  has  meant  the  presence  of 
specially  trained  medical  personnel 
there.  With  the  closing  of  the  hospital, 
these  personnel  must  move  on  and  Miles 
City  and  surrounding  communities  are 
left  without  the  services  of  a  radiologist 
or  a  pathologist. 

This  is  a  time  when  we  have  become 
aware  of  the  need  for  more  hospitals  In 
our  rural  and  suburban  areas.  Then 
why,  at  this  time,  are  we  closing  11  that 
already  do  exist?  This  is  a  time  when 
President  Johnson  would  have  us  care 
for  our  aged  with  a  plan  to  meet  their 
health  needs  in  their  declining  years. 
Then  why,  at  this  time,  are  we  doing 
away  with  hospitals  that  help  provide 
this  care?  This  is  a  time  when  we  are 
preoccupied  with  unemployment,  then 
why  are  we  eliminating  so  many  jobs? 
Are  we  so  preoccupied  with  economy  that 
we  are  forgetting  the  individuals  who 
have  been  served  by  these  hospitals  and 
who  have  been  served  well?  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  know  the  answers  to  these 
queries.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the  reason 
given  by  the  VA  for  closing  down  the 
facilities  in  question  are  substantiated  by 
the  evidence.  With  the  rates  of  occu- 
pancy of  the  hospitals  ranging  from 
76  to  95  percent,  I  do  not  compre- 
hend the  assertion  of  low  patient  de- 
mand. Let  us  keep  these  hospitals  open 
until  we  have  more  substantial  evidence 
that  they  are  unnecessary  and  super- 
fluous, until  we  make  sure  that  their 
closing  is  In  the  true  interests  of  the 
people  they  serve,  and  not  just  in  the 
interest  of  that  impersonal  word  "econ- 
omy." 

LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  Tuesday  through 
Thursday,  February  16  to  18.  inclusive,  on 
account  of  ofiBcial  business. 


Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  BoGGs) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Feighan.  for  5  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gross,  for  20  minutes,  on  Wednes- 
day. February  10. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  GuRNEY)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama,  for  60  minutes, 
on  Wednesday,  February  10. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  for  15  minutes,  on 
Wednesday,  February  10. 

Mr.  Glenn  Andrews,  for  15  minutes, 
on  February  10. 

Mr.  Morse,  for  30  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 10. 

Mr.  Wolff  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CoNYERS),  for  30  minutes,  on  February 
10;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Farbstein  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CoNYERs) ,  for  15  minutes,  on  today,  and 
for  15  minutes,  on  February  10;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Joelson. 

Mr.  FiNO. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gurney)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Conyers)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Tenzer. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Garmatz. 

Mr.  Udall. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  51  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  February  10,  1965,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
commimications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

544.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled,  "A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


545.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defenae 
transmitting  a  report  setting  forth  the  flnan^ 
cial  condition  of  working  capital  funda  at 
June  30,  1964,  and  the  results  of  their  opera- 
tion  for  the  fiscal  year  then  ended,  pursuant 
to  section  405(c)  of  10  U.S.C.  2208;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

546.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  potential  savings  through  procurement  (rf 
operating  supplies  from  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration  sources  by  Martin-Marietta 
Corp.,  Denver  Division,  Colorado,  Department 
of  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
emment  Operations. 

547.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  accumulation  of  excesses  and  un- 
necessary procurement  of  missile  spare  parts 
because  of  supply  management  deficiencies 
at  3d  U.S.  Army  Logistical  Support  Group 
InstallationB  In  Florida,  Department  of  the 
Army;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

548.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  on  the  actlvitleg 
of  the  Department  relative  to  providing  war 
risk  insxirance  and  certain  marine  and  lia- 
bility insurance  for  the  American  public, 
and  upon  request  for  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
title  XII  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1938, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

549.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled,  "A  bill  to  suspend  duty  on 
tropical  hardwoods";  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

550.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission,  transmitting  the  15th  report  of 
the  Commission  on  the  operation  of  the 
trade  agreements  program  for  the  period 
July  1962  to  June  1963,  pursuant  to  section 
402(b)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

551.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Fed- 
eral plan  for  meteorological  services  and 
supporting  research,  for  fiscal  year  1966.  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  87-843;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

552.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting the  draft  of  proposed  legislation, 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  the  inspection,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  fixed  equipment  In  federally  owned 
buildings  for  periods  not  to  exceed  5  years, 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  POOL:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  H.R.  158.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  to  permit 
the  recovery  by  the  Government  of  amounts 
due  the  Government  In  the  settlement  of 
claims  under  such  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  29). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  H.R.  3043.  A  bill 
to  amend  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize payment  of  special  allowances  to 
dependents  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  to  offset  expenses  incident  to  their 


evacuation,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
!mendent  (Rept.  No.  30).  Referred  to  the 
committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 

of  the  Union. 

Mr  MURRAY:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
.-H  Civil  Service.  H.R.  1535.  A  bill  to  amend 
tihe  Classification  Act  of  1949  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  hazardous  duty  pay  in 
certain  cases;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
31)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  MURRAY:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  1647.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  certain  amounts 
and  restoration  of  employment  benefits  to 
certain  Government  officers  and  employees 
improperly  deprived  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  32) . 
Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  MURRAY:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  1746.  A  bill  to  de- 
fine the  term  "child"  for  lump-sum  payment 
purposes  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act-  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  33). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  MURRAY:  Conmiittee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  1782.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Retired  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  with  respect  to  Govern- 
ment contribution  for  expenses  incurred  In 
the  administration  of  such  act;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  34) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  MURRAY:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  2594.  A  bill  to 
clarify  the  application  of  certain  annuity 
increase  legislation;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  35).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

Hil.  4606.  A  biU  to  modify  the  flood  con- 
trol project  for  Four  River  Basins,  Fla.;   to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 

HH.  4607.  A  bill  to  permit  any  wage  earner 
to  defer  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  income  tax  imposed  for  a 
taxable  year  beginning  in  1964  and  the 
amount  deducted  and  withheld  upon  his 
wages  during  1964;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 

H.R.  4608.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  Increase 
in  the  amount  for  which  a  credit  may  be 
allowed  against  the  Federal  estate  tax  for 
estate  taxes  paid  to  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.4609.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  deduction  for 
rent,  taxes,  or  Interest  incurred  for  the  use 
or  occupancy  of  an  industrial  plant  financed 
by  tax-exempt  obligations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4610.    A  bill  to  provide  greater  flexi- 
bility to  States  In  the  use  of  certain  public 
health  grants-in-aid;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

H.R.4611.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 

H.R.  4612.  A  bin  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  com- 
plete the  International  Peace  Garden,  N. 
Dak.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.R.  4613.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  7-percent 
benefit  Increase,  to  provide  child's  insvirance 
benefits  beyond  age  18  while  In  school,  to 
provide  widow's  benefits  at  age  60  on  a  re- 
duced basis,  to  liberalize  the  retirement  test, 
and  to  provide  minimum  benefits  for  all  In- 
dividuals not  otherwise  entitled  at  age  70; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 
H.R.  4614.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  retailers 
excise  taxes  on  Jewelry,  furs,  toilet  prepara- 
tions, and  luggage  and  handbags,  and  to  re- 
peal the  tax  on  communications;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4615.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  widow 
aged  62  or  over,  or  a  widower,  shall  not  lose 
entitlement  to  benefits  by  reason  of  remarri- 
age; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.  4616.  A   bill   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  special 
amortization  deduction  for  certain  obsolete 
beet  handling  equipment;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURKE: 
H.R.  4617.  A  bill  to  correct  certain  errors 
in  the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States, 
relating  to  the  duties  on  woven  cloth;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  4618.  A  bill  to  further  secure  the  right 
to  vote,  free  from  discrimination  on  account 
of  race  or  color,  through  the  establishment 
of  a  Federal  Voting,  Registration,  and  Elec- 
tions Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  4619.  A  bill  to  Increase  benefits  under 
the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  system,  to  provide  child's  Insurance 
benefits  beyond  age  18  while  In  school,  to 
provide  widow's  benefits  at  age  60  on  a  re- 
duced basis,  to  provide  benefits  for  certain 
individuals  not  otherwise  eligible  at  age  72, 
to  Improve  the  actuarial  statiis  of  the  trust 
ftmds,  to  extend  coverage,  to  Improve  the 
public  assistance  programs  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4620.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  the  manu- 
facturers excise  tax  on  entertainment  equip- 
ment to  alleviate  the  economic  burden  on 
consumers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  4621.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  eatab- 
llshment  of  a  national  cemetery  within  Los 
Angeles  County,  Calif.:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
BvMr.  CURTIS: 
HJl.  4622.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  permit  the  waiver  of 
the  2-year  foreign  residence  requirement  In 
the  case   of  certain  exchange   visitors  who 
cannot  retvum  to  the  country  of  their  origin 
because  of  fear  of  persecution  on  account  of 
political  beliefs;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAWSON: 
H.R.  4623.  A  bUl  further  amending  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  DEVINE: 
H.R.  4624.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  certain  qualifica- 
tions for  persons  appointed  as  Judges  or  Jus- 
tices of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.  4625.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  night  differential  to  postal  field  service 
employees  on  annual  or  sick  leave  who  are 
on  regular  tours  of  duty  for  which  night  dif- 
ferential Is  paid:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


KB,.  4626.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  advancement  by 
step  Increases  of  certain  postal  field  service 
employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.R.  4627,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  to  provide  grants  for 
research  and  development,  to  Increase  grants 
for  construction  of  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment works,  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  standards  of  water  quality  to  aid  in  pre- 
venting, controlling,  and  abating  pollution 
of  interstate  waters,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  4628.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  the  recomputatlon  of  annuities  of  certain 
retired  employees  who  elected  reduced  an- 
nuities at  the  time  of  retirement  In  order 
to  provide  svirvlvor  annuities  for  their 
spouses,  and  for  the  recomputatlon  of  svir- 
vlvor annuities  for  the  surviving  spouses  of 
certain  former  employees  who  died  In  serv- 
ice or  after  retirement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

H.R.  4629.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  Inequities  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 
H.R.  4630.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  provide  for  the  duty-free  entry  of 
certain  hollow  reinforcing  bars;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN: 
H.R.  4631.  A  bill  to  amend  section  111  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit 
States  to  allow  certain  service  facilities  to  be 
constructed  or  located  on  the  rights-of-way 
of  the  Interstate  System;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  4632.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  30-percent 
credit  against  the  individual  Income  tax  for 
amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  certain 
public  and  private  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GRABOWSKI: 
H.R.  4633.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthvimously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H.R.  4634.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  In  coal  mines; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  4635.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
measiu-ing  devices  to  measure  the  work  of  an 
Individual  employee  In  the  postal  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 
HJR.  4636.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of 
methods  of  helping  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  victims  of  future  natural  dis- 
asters; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
H Jl.  4637.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing 
temporary  svispension  of  duties  on  certain 
classifications  of  yarn  of  silk  to  the  same 
classifications  of  yarn  of  silk  containing  man- 
made  fibers,  and  to  continue  the  susp>enslon 
for  an  additional  temporary  period;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LENNON: 
HJl.  4638.  A  bill  to  amend  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Act  to  provide  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation 
Shan  not  engage  In  publicity  or  promotional 
activities  such  as  free  or  paid  advertising; 
solicitation  of  cargoes;  publication  of  ocean, 
rail,  port,  or  motor  carrier  rate  or  service 
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comparisons;  or  other  activities  that  are 
actually  or  potentially  disruptive  to  the  flow 
of  waterborne  trade  among  ports  in  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 

H.R.  4639.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
In  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
£ind  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MILLER: 

H.R.  4640.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  in- 
creases in  annuities  payable  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund,  to  im- 
prove the  financing  of  the  civil  service  retire, 
ment  system,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 

HJl.  4641.  A  bill  authorizing  modification 
of  the  Greers  Perry  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
White  River  Basin,  Ark.,  In  the  interest  of 
recreational  development,  and  for  other  piu:- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  4642.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  excise  tax 
on  club  dues  and  fees  from  20  percent  to  10 
percent;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS: 

H.R.  4643.  A  bill  to  extend  the  operation  of 
the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H  Jl.  4644.  A  bill  to  provide  an  elected  may- 
or, city  council,  and  nonvoting  Delegate  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 

H.R.  4645.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
manufacturers  excise  tax  shall  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  school  buses;  to  the  Committee  . 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia: 

B.M.  4646.  A  bill  to  designate  as  "Lake 
Winston  Churchill"  the  reservoir  formed  by 
the  Walter  F.  George  lock  and  dam  on  the 
Chattahoochee  River;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 

H.R.  4647.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6334  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt 
from  levy  property  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
taxpayer's  liabilities  to  his  employees  for 
wages  and  fringe  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  POOL: 

H.R.  4648.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  it  a  Federal  crime 
to  transport  stolen  sheep  or  goats  In  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 

HH.  4649.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON: 

H.R.  4650.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  highways,  In 
order  to  permit  States  having  toll  and  free 
roads,  bridges,  and  tunnels  designated  as 
part  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways  to  designate  other  routes 
for  inclusion  in  the  Interstate  System  and  to 
Increase  the  mileage  in  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

HJl.  4651.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Coliunbla. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

HJl.  4652.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumers   In  order   to  secure   within   the 


Federal  Government  effective  representation 
of  the  economic  Interests  of  consumers; 
to  act  as  a  central  clearinghouse  in  Govern- 
ment for  consumer  complaints;  to  dissemi- 
nate Information  to  consumers;  and  for 
other  pin-poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  4653.  A  bill  to  authorize  checks  to 
be  drawn  in  favor  of  banking  organizations 
for  the  credit  of  a  person's  account,  under 
certain  conditions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  4654.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  In  order  to  assist  the 
several  States  in  establishing  hospital  fa- 
cilities and  programs  of  posthospital  after- 
care for  the  care,  treatment,  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  narcotic  addicts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4655.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  income  tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a 
disabled  individual,  for  expenses  for  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide 
an  additional  exemption  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is 
physically  or  mentally  incapable  of  caring 
for  himself;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4656.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  all  limita- 
tions upon  the  amount  of  the  deduction 
allowed  a  taxpayer  for  medical,  dental,  and 
related  expenses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  4657.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
tax  on  admissions  shall  not  apply  In  the  case 
of  plays,  operas,  concerts,  ballets,  or  other 
live  dramatic  or  musical  performances;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR : 

H.R.  4658.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continuity 
and  support  of  study,  research,  and  develop- 
ment of  programs  for  peaceful  uses  In  sci- 
ence, commerce,  and  other  activities  related 
to  Antarctica,  which  shall  Include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to,  gathering,  evaluating,  cor- 
relating, and  dispersing  of  Information  and 
knowledge  obtained  from  exploration,  re- 
search, and  other  mediums  relating  to 
weather,  communications,  travel,  and  other 
areas  of  Information;  also  to  coordinate  Ant- 
arctic activities  among  those  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Government  and  private  institutions  In- 
terested In  or  concerned  directly  with  the 
promotion,  advancement,  Increase,  and  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  of  the  Antarctic;  and  to 
direct  and  administer  U.S.  Antarctic  pro- 
grams in  the  national  Interest;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4659.  A  bill  to  permit  any  wage  earner 
to  defer  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  income  tax  Imposed  for  a 
taxable  year  beginning  In  1964  and  the 
amount  deducted  and  withheld  upon  his 
wages  during  1964;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

H.R.  4660.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hudson  Highlands  National 
Scenic  Rlverway  In  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ : 

H.R.  4661.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
a  deduction  from  gross  income  for  tuition 
and  other  expenses  paid  by  him  for  his  edu- 
cation or  the  education  of  his  spouse  or  any 
of  his  dependents  at  an  Institution  of  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4662.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out any  deductions  from  benefits  thereun- 
der; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 

HH.  4663.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  preser- 
vation of  buildings  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
which  are  of  historic  and  cultural  Impor- 
tance, to  provide  that  the  Commission  of 
Pine  Arts  shall  report  to  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  regarding 
such  buildings,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 

H.R.  4664.  A  bill  to  curb  monopolistic  con- 
trol of  professional  boxing,  to  establish  with- 
in the  Department  of  Justice  the  Office  of 
the  National  Boxing  Commissioner,  and  for 
other  pvu-poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 

H.R.  4665.  A  bill  to  amend  section  615  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  the  tax  treatment  of  exploration 
expenditures  in  the  case  of  mining;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico: 

H.R.  4666.  A  bill  to  extend  the  operation 
of  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho: 

H.R.  4667.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tm-al  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  to 
permit  the  issuance  of  marketing  orders  for 
onions  for  canning  or  freezing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

HM.  4668.  A  bill  to  permit  any  wage  earner 
to  defer  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Income  tax  imposed  for  a 
taxable  year  beginning  in  1964  and  the 
amount  deducted  and  withheld  upon  hla 
wages  during  1964;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JENNINGS: 

HJl.  4669.  A  bill  to  limit  to  1  quart  the 
amount  of  alcoholic  beverages  which  may  be 
admitted  free  of  duty  In  the  case  of  resi- 
dents returning  to  the  United  States  and  to 
provide  that  the  exemption  shall  apply  only 
to  alcoholic  beverages  accompanying  adults; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WATTS: 

H.R.  4670.  A  bill  to  limit  to  1  quart  the 
amount  of  alcoholic  beverages  which  may  be 
admitted  free  of  duty  In  the  case  of  resi- 
dents returning  to  the  United  States  and 
to  provide  that  the  exemption  shall  apply 
only  to  alcoholic  beverages  accompanying 
adults;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 

H.R.  4671.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  4672.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 

HJl.  4673.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 

H.R.  4674.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 

H.R.  4675.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 

H.R.  4676.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
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other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SENNER: 
jjjj  4677.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
EH- 4678.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
H.R.  4679.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  MILLER: 
H.R.  4680.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 
H.R.  4681.  A    bill    to    authorize    the    con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  4682.  A    bill    to    authorize   the    con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
HH.  4683.  A    bin   to    authorize    the    con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conomittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  SISK: 
HR.  4684.  A   bill    to    authorize   the   con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 
HJl.4685.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  4686.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
HJl.4687.  A    bUl    to    authorize    the    con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CAMERON: 
H.R.  4688.  A   bin    to    authorize   the   con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the   Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  4689.  A    bill    to    authorize    the    con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  H  ANN  A: 
H.R.  4690.  A    bin    to    authorize    the   con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the   Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  HAWKINS: 
Hil.4691.  A   bin    to    authorize   the   con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to   the   Conamlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  4692.  A   bUl    to    authorize   the    con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
other  piu-poees;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  4693.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  confitruc- 
tlon,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Low- 
er Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for  other 
piu-poses;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
H.R.  4694.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Low- 
er Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.R.  4695.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Low- 
er Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DYAL: 
HR  4696.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Low- 
er Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 
HJi4697.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Low- 
er Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
US..  4698.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Low- 
er Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
H  Jl.  4699.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Low- 
er Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H  Jl.  4700.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
other  pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insvilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 
HJl.  4701.  A   bin    to   authorize   the   con- 
Btruction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.R.  4702.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion,   operation,    and    maintenance    of   the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
other  pxirposes;    to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  4703.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion,   operation,    and    maintenance    of    the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
other   purposes;    to  the  Conmilttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON: 
H.R.  4704.  A    bin    to    authorize    the    con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
HJl.  4705.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion,   operation,    and    maintenance    of    the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
HJl.4706.  A   bin    to   authorize   the   con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  BONNER: 
H.R.  4707.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  acreage-poundage  marketing  quotaa 
for  tobacco;  to  the  Cc«nmlttee  on  Agrlcul- 
tvire. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
H.R.  4708.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  appro- 
priation of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $200,000  with 
which  to  make  a  siu-vey  of  a  proposed  Golden 
Circle  national  scenic  parkway  complex  con- 
necting the  national  parks,  monvmients,  and 
recreation  areas  in  the  southern  part  of  Utah 
with  the  national  parks,  monuments,  and 
recreation  areas  situated  in  northern  Ari- 
zona, northwestern  New  Mexico,  and  south- 
western Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
HH.  4709.  A  bni  to  amend  the  act  provid- 
ing books  for  the  adult  blind  so  as  to  make 
books  also  avaUable  to  quadriplegics  and  the 
near  blind;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
HH.  4710.  A  bin  to  permit  any  wage  earner 
to  defer  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Income  tax  imposed  for  a 
taxable  year  beginning  In  1964  and  the 
amount  deducted  and  withheld  upon  his 
wages  during  1964;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  4711.  A  bill  to  provide  a  system  of 
health  and  safety  rules  and  regulations  and 
proper  enforcement  thereof;  health  and 
safety  Inspection  and  investigation;  health 
and  safety  training  and  education  for  metal- 
lic and  noiunetallic  mines  and  quarries  (ex- 
cluding coal  and  lignite  mines);  and  for 
other  piu-poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 
H  Jl.  4712.  A  bUl  to  reauthorize  the  River- 
ton   extension   unit,   Missouri   River   Basin 
project,  to  Include  an  the  Rlverton  reclama- 
tion project  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insxilar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHISLER: 
HJl.  4713.  A   bin   to   provide   certain   In- 
creases In  annuities  payable  from  the  civil 
service   retirement   and  dlsabUlty  fund,   to 
Improve  the  financing  of  the  civil  service 
retirement  system,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey : 
HJl.  4714.  A  bni  to  amend  the  National 
Arts  and  Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964 
with  respect  to  the  authorization  of  appropri- 
ations therein;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.        

By  Mr.  BALDWIN : 
HJl.  4715.  A  bin  to  provide  that  no  pref- 
erence Shan  be  given  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  In  the  procurement  of  certain  foods; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  DEVINE: 
HJ.  Res.  3(X).  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  the  balancing  of  the  budg- 
et; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOWDY: 
H.J.  Res.  301.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  election  of  President 
and   Vice  President;   to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD : 

HJ  Res  302.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  succession  to  the  Presi- 
dency and  Vice  Presidency  and  to  cases  where 
the  President  Is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HALPERN: 

HJ  Res.  303.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  appropriate  Federal  recognition  of  the 
Bowne  House,  Flushing.  N.Y.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.J.  Res.  304.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
foreign  quotas  and  recapture  fee  provisions 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  and 
thereby  prevent  a  continuing  loss  of  revenue 
to  the  U.S.  Treastu-y;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.J.  Res.  305.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  establishment  of  1965  farm  rice  acreage 
allotments  for  certain  producers  and  farms; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultxire. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.J.  Res.  306.  Joint     resolution     providing 
for  appropriate  Federal   recognition  of  the 
Bowne  House,  Flushing,  N.Y.:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 
H.J.  Res.  307.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  preserve  to  the  people  of  each 
State  power  to  determine  the  composition  of 
its  legislature  and  the  apportionment  of  the 
membership  thereof  In  accordance  with  law 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  YATES: 
H.J.  Res.  308.  Joint     resolution     declaring 
Inauguration  Day  to  be  a  legal  holiday;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.J.  Res.  309.  Joint    resolution    to    amend 
the  Joint  resolution  of  March  25,  1953,  to  In- 
crease   the   number   of   electric   typewriters 
which  may  be  furnished  to  Members  by  the 
Clerk  of  the   House;    to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  280.  Concurrent         resolution 
condemning  persecution  by  the  Soviet  Union 
of  persons  because  of  their  religion;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GRABOWSKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  281.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  distribution  and  viewing  of  the 
film,  "Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of  Drimis," 
prepared  by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  on 
the  late  President  Kennedy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.  Con.  Res.  282.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  viewing  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency    film   entitled   "Years   of   Lightning, 
Day  of  Drums"  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
Civic  War  Memorial  Auditorium  in  Boston, 
Mass.;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.  Res.  199.     Resolution    authorizing    the 
Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  con- 
duct studies   and   investigations   and   make 
Inquiries  relating  to  housing;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.  Res.  200.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  con- 
duct studies  and  investigations  and  make 
inquiries  relating  to  housing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
H.  Res.  201.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  con- 
duct studies  and  investigations  and  make 
inquiries  relating  to  housing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.  R2S.  202.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  con- 
duct studies  and  investigations  and  make 
Inquiries  relating  to  housing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.  Res.  203.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  con- 
duct studies  and  investigations  and  make 
inquiries  relating  to  housing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


By  Mr.  WELTNER: 
H.  Res.  204.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  con- 
duct studies  and  Investigations  and  make 
Inquiries  relating  to  housing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  R\iles. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.  Res.  205.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  con- 
duct studies  and  investigations  and  make 
inquiries  relating  to  housing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  GRABOWSKI: 
H.  Res.  206.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  con- 
duct studies  and  Investigations  and  make 
inquiries  relating  to  housing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.  Res.  207.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  con- 
duct studies  and  investigations  and  make 
inquiries  relating  to  housing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.  Res.  208.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  con- 
duct studies  and  Investigations  and  make  in- 
quiries relating  to  housing;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan: 
H.  Res.  209.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  con- 
duct studies  and  investigations  and  make 
inquiries  relating  to  housing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.  Res.  210.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  con- 
duct studies  and  investigations  and  make  in- 
quiries relating  to  housing;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON: 
H.  Res.  211.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  con- 
duct studies  and  investigations  and  make  in- 
quiries relating  to  housing;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.  Res.  212.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  con- 
duct studies  and  Investigations  and  make  in- 
quiries relating  to  housing;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H.  Res.  213.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  con- 
duct studies  and  investigations  and  make 
inquiries  relating  to  housing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MIZE: 
H.  Res.  214.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  con- 
duct studies  and  investigations  and  make 
inquiries  relating  to  housing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  STANTON: 
H.  Res.  215.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  con- 
duct studies  and  Investigations  and  make 
inquiries  relating  to  housing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 
H.  Res.  216.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  con- 
duct studies  and  Investigations  and  make 
inquiries  relating  to  housing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Res.  217.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  con- 
duct studies  and  investigations  and  make 
inquiries  relating  to  housing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DEVINE: 
H.  Res.  218.  Resolution     amending    clause 
2(a)    of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  219.  Resolution     to     amend     rule 
XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives to  require  the  yeas  and  nays  in  the 
case  of  final  action  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  general  appropriation  bills;  to 
the   Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 
The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  consider  legis- 
lation for  restoration  of  funds  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  budget  for  the 
Columbia  River  Fishery  Development  pro- 
gram, which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  (by  request) : 
H.R.4716.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oranzo 
De  Bellls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HJR.  4717.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Joseph   Browman   and   their  children, 
Russel,  Lesley,   and  Douglas;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4718.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edith 
Estella  Rose;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BATES: 
H.R.  4719.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Josephine 
C.  Rumley,  administratrix  of  the  estate  of 
George  S.  Rimiley;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  4720.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Palmer-Mariscal;    to  the  Conmalttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

H.R.  4721.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Leo 

Hsueh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4722.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ma- 

sashl  Kawasaki;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  4723.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Peter 
K.  Lekkas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4724.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr, 
Manuel  Mendez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  4725.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Flshel 
Weiss;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  4726.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gull- 
lermo  Castrlllo    (Fernandez) ;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 
HJl.  4727.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Khachik 
Tatlan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4728.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mleczy- 
Blaw  (Mitchell)   Trybula;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN : 
H.R.  4729.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Rlgas;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  4730.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kath- 
leen Ismena  Hamilton;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  4731.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Margarita  Bacolas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H.R.  4732.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cametta 
Germalne  Thomas  Hunte;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MACHEN: 
H.R.  4733.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Housley;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4734.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Safla  Tall- 
bi  Naz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  MATTHEWS : 
nst  4735-  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jacobo 
Aibo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MILLS: 
HR.4736-  A  bill   for   the   relief   of  Larry 
Dale  Lewis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

H  R  4737.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Naeemud- 
dln  M-  Slddlqule;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

HR.4738.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
pereira  Damaso.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.4739.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marclano 
Domingo  Malaplra;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R-4740-  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Delflna 
Rosa  Medelros;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  RONCAUO: 
H.R.  4741.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Jadwlga 
Zuzanna  Koblelusz;   to  the  Conamittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  4742.  A   bill   for  the   relief  of  Keun 
Tak  Rim  and  his  wife,  Ju  Hyun  Rim;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  4743.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
Tigno   Edquld;    to  the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  4744.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  H. 
Leon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.R.  4745.  A   bill    for   the    relief   of    Mrs. 
Horopslma  Tumacan;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YATES: 
H.R.4746.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Grlgorla 
Rempas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 

H.R.  4747.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Deward 
E.  Quarles;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4748.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  M. 
Hep  worth;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
95.  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  presented  a  peti- 
tion of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  South 
Omaha  154  Aerie,  South  Omaha,  Nebr.,  re- 
solving that  Congress  be  requested  to  enact 
legislation  which  will  make  it  unlawful  for 
employers  to  discriminate  against  employees 
or  applicants  for  emplojrment  because  of 
their  age  being  between  40  and  65,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Lalyr. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Underwithheld  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  at  this  time  to  introduce 
as  cosponsor  with  my  colleague,  James 
B.  Utt,  legislation  designed  to  correct  a 
wrong  which  inequities  in  last  year's  tax 
laws  have  created. 

On  April  15,  millions  of  Americans  will 
owe  their  Government  substantially 
more  than  they  expected,  ^ecause  last 
year's  tax  cut  bill  dropped  withholding 
below  the  actual  tax  rate,  taxes  were  un- 
derwithheld to  a  larger  degree  than  many 
Americans  realized. 

The  underv/ithholding  of  taxes  came 
about  through  passage  of  the  bill  in  Feb- 
ruary and  amendments  which  set  up  a 
two-stage  drop  in  the  tax  rate,  but  a 
larger,  one-stage  drop  in  withholding. 

Many  of  us  warned  at  the  time  the 
bill  was  passed  that  this  would  present 
an  unfair  burden  on  the  taxpayers  this 
April.  Now  the  time  is  at  hand,  and  I 
feel  that  since  the  Government  got  mil- 
lions of  Americans  into  this  mess,  it  is 
Incumbent  upon  the  Government  to  help 
ease  the  burden. 

This  can  be  done  simply  and  effectively 
by  allowing  the  tax  difference  on  with- 
holding to  be  spread  over  the  next  year. 
This  will  give  the  American  taxpayer 
the  opportunity  to  adjust  withholding 
taxes  during  the  remainder  of  1965  to 
take  care  of  the  extra  underwithholding 
he  would  be  forced  to  "pay  back"  on 
April  15. 

In  essence,  it  would  restore  a  two-stage 
withholding  system  to  correspond  with 
the  two-stage  tax  cut  we  enacted  last 
year. 

There  is,  in  addition  to  lessening  the 
economic  shock  to  the  American  house- 
hold, a  great  stake  for  our  national  econ- 
omy in  this  tax  measure.  The  impact 
of  millions  of  Americans  going  into  debt 
to  pay  extra  taxes  cannot  help  but  have 


a  deleterious  effect  on  the  momentum 
of  our  economy.  By  cutting  the  amount 
of  tax  owed  on  April  15  this  year,  we  will 
be  assuring  a  continuance  of  purchas- 
ing power  kept  in  the  hands  of  con- 
sumers who  control  the  direction  and 
momentum  of  our  business  world. 

I  feel  this  is  a  good  bill,  a  just  bill,  a 
necessary  bill.  I  urge  early  action  on 
this  measure  by  the  Congress. 


nated  against  as  regards  the  size  of  their 
annuities. 

I  urge  this  Congress  to  give  serious  and 
favorable  consideration  to  this  remedial 
legislation. 


Civil  Service  Annuities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9, 1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced bills  to  provide,  first,  for  the  re- 
computation  of  annuities  of  certain  re- 
tired civil  service  employees,  and,  second, 
for  the  increase  by  10  percent  of  annui- 
ties under  $3,000  and  5  percent  of  an- 
nuities over  $3,000. 

I  firmly  believe  that  retired  civil  serv- 
ice employees  need  a  pension  boost — and 
need  it  soon.  The  pressure  is  most  severe 
upon  those  retirees  with  annuities  under 
$3,000.  In  these  inflationary  years,  an- 
nuities of  under  $3,000  do  not  go  a  long 
way.  I  sincerely  urge  the  Congress  to 
raise  these  levels  and  give  these  retirees 
the  means  for  a  better  standard  of  living. 
The  plight  of  other  retirees — even  though 
their  annuities  may  be  over  $3,000— is 
also  real,  and  deserving  of  aid. 

I  also  feel  that  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  should  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide for  the  recomputation  of  certain  an- 
nuities; namely,  those  of  persons  who. 
upon  retiring  prior  to  October  11,  1962, 
elected  a  reduction  in  annuity  to  provide 
survivor  benefits  for  a  spouse,  and  those 
of  spouses  being  paid  survivor  benefits. 
I  am  urging  that  these  annuities  be  re- 
computed under  the  more  equitable 
formula  established  on  October  11.  1962, 
so  that  those  persons  retiring  earlier,  or 
their  spouses,  will  no  longer  be  discrlml- 


Anniversary  of  the  Independence 
of  Ceylon 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF  NKW   TOKK 

m  TEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
more  than  four  centuries  as  a  colony  of 
European  powers,  Ceylon  became  a  sov- 
ereign state  within  the  British  Common- 
wealth on  February  4,  1948.  Last  week 
the  people  of  this  small  pear-shaped 
tropical  island,  just  off  the  southern  tip 
of  India,  celebrated  the  17th  anniversary 
of  this  historic  occasion.  I  woiild  like 
to  take  this  opporttmity  to  congratulate 
His  Excellency,  the  Governor-General 
of  Ceylon,  Sir  William  Gopallawa,  the 
Prime  Minister.  Mrs.  Sirimavo  Banda- 
ranaike.  and  His  Excellency,  the  Cey- 
lonese  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
M.  F.  de  S.  Jayaratne. 

Ceylon  has  always  been  an  important 
connecting  link  in  trade  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  Its  tea,  rubber,  and 
precious  gems  have  been  an  irresistible 
lure  since  the  times  of  the  sailing  ships. 
Ceylon  is  also  a  major  link  in  the  world's 
air  transport  system  and  an  important 
base  in  the  world's  network  of  commxini- 
cation. 

Soon  after  it  became  independent. 
Ceylon  sought  membership  in  the  United 
Nations,  but  was  barred  for  7  years 
by  the  veto  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
December  1955  it  finally  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  world  organization.  Ceylon 
is  now  an  eager  participant  in  the  U.N. 
efforts  for  peace  as  well  as  in  programs 
of  the  specialized  agencies.  It  is  also  a 
charter  member  of  the  Colombo  Plan 
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which  was  organized  in  1950  at  a  meet- 
ing in  Ceylon's  capital  city  of  Colombo. 

American-Ceylonese  relations  have 
always  been  friendly.  Trade  relations 
have  been  mutually  satisfactory  between 
the  two  countries,  and  there  is  increasing 
cultural  exchange.  The  continued  polit- 
ical and  economic  evolution  of  Ceylon 
as  a  free  and  independent  democratic 
state  is  important  to  the  United  States. 

Our  country  has  made  known  to  the 
people  of  Ceylon  its  sincere  interest  in 
their  efforts  to  help  themselves.  In  the 
18th  year  of  Ceylonese  independence,  this 
can  best  be  done  by  helping  them  to  in- 
crease their  food  and  industrial  produc- 
tion and  to  build  their  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  make  economic  and 
social  progress  through  a  democratic 
society. 

United  States  Must  Maintain  Firm  Stand 
on  Communist  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1965 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  some  recent  articles  in  the 
New  York  World-Telegram.  Premier 
Eisaku  Sato,  after  his  return  to  Japan 
from  his  visit  to  the  United  States,  in- 
sisted that  as  a  neighbor,  Japan  cannot 
pursue  a  policy  of  enmity  toward  China. 
The  articles  say  that  in  effect,  Japan 
offers  her  friendship  to  Peiping,  and  pro- 
posed to  be  the  honest  broker  between 
Peiping  and  the  West. 

When  Prime  Minister  Sato  met  with 
President  Johnson,  he  explored  the  ques- 
tion of  Japan's  trade  with  Communist 
China,  and  expressed  the  view  that  com- 
merce should  be  separate  from  politics. 
Premier  Sato  also  hoped  to  swing  the 
United  States  in  favor  of  his  viewpoint 
that  Red  China  should  be  brought  into 
the  U.N.,  and  perhaps  even  receive  diplo- 
matic recognition.  The  point  is  not 
whether  the  Japanese  should  trade  with 
the  Reds — amounting  to  2  percent  of 
their  foreign  trade — the  problem  is  that 
once  Japan  starts  to  succeed  on  this  idea 
of  exploration  to  soften  the  U.S.  policy 
toward  Peiping.  they  will  exert  their  ways 
to  move  in  and  become  more  demanding; 
as  the  old  saying  goes:  "If  you  give  them 
an  inch,  they  will  try  to  gain  a  foot." 

For  Japan's  own  good  as  well  as  for 
the  good  of  the  free  world,  we  should 
institute  economic  sanction  to  stop 
profiteering  ships  from  going  to  the 
China  mainland  and  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther strengthening  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists who  aim  at  the  destruction  of 
the  free  world. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that 
our  President  stood  very  firm  and  op- 
posed the  above-mentioned  propositions 
of  Premier  Sato.  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  making  the  rightful  decision 
and  I  am  confident  he  will  have  the 
strong  support  of  the  American  people. 


The  Central  Arizona  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1965 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those 
of  us  who  represent  the  States  of  Ari- 
zona and  California  thus  has  been  a  his- 
toric day.  It  marks  the  end  of  many 
years  of  controversy  and  many  long 
months  of  patient  negotiation.  To- 
gether we  have  gone  before  the  House 
today  and  introduced  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  authorization  of  a  Lower  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  project. 

The  three  Representatives  from  my 
State  have  just  issued  a  joint  news  re- 
lease reporting  this  event.  I  should  like 
to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  all  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  objection,  the 
news  release  follows : 

Central  Arizona  Project 

Arizona's  3  House  Members  and  31  Cali- 
fornia Congressmen  Joined  today  in  tlie  In- 
troduction of  a  bill  to  construct  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project  as  part  of  a  Lower  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  project. 

Following  Introduction  of  the  bills  the  34 
sponsors  Joined  in  a  letter  requesting  Chair- 
man Wayne  Aspinall  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  to  obtain  execu- 
tive department  reports  and  schedule  hear- 
ings at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

"We  think  chances  of  passage  this  year  are 
excellent,"  said  Representatives  Rhodes, 
Senner,  and  Udall  in  a  Joint  release.  "This 
action  heralds  a  new  era  of  cooperation  in 
which  we  can  begin  to  solve  the  critical  water 
shortage  of  both  Arizona  and  California." 

The  legislation  declares  It  is  the  intention 
of  Congress  to  make  the  Colorado  an  ade- 
quate supplier  of  water  not  only  for  existing 
projects  and  the  central  Arizona  project  but 
for  other  projects  authorized  in  the  future. 
The  Secretary  of  Interior  is  ordered  to  under- 
take planning  to  this  end. 

Essence  of  the  historic  compromise : 

1.  California  agrees  to  Immediate  construc- 
tion of  the  central  Arizona  project  and  a 
southern  Nevada  project  without  insisting 
on  construction  of  any  lower  basin  works 
for  California. 

2.  Arizona  agrees  that  California,  which 
must  take  a  cut  from  its  present  5.1-million 
acre-foot  use  to  4.4  million  acre-feet,  will  be 
guarafateed  a  minimum  of  4.4  million  acre- 
feet  until  such  time  as  an  additional  2.5 
million  acre-feet  can  be  developed  for  the 
basin. 

3.  Congress  will  declare  its  policy  to  pro- 
vide the  additional  2.5  million  acre-feet  and 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Interior  within  3 
years  to  determine  how  this  water  can  be 
obtained  by  Imports  from  other  areas,  de- 
sallnlzation,  or  a  combination  of  these  and 
other  methods.  He  shall  submit  feasibility 
reports  on  specific  projects  to  accomplish 
this  goal. 

Water  engineers  say  that  it  will  be  approxi- 
mately 25  years  before  Arizona  might  feel  any 
pinch  from  the  4.4  million  acre-foot  guar- 
antee to  California.  Moreover,  California 
has  an  equal  stake  In  finding  the  additional 
2.5  million  acre-feet  of  water,  the  Arizonans 
pointed  out,  because  (1)  Its  existing  use  will 
be  cut  some  0.7  million  acre-feet  by  the  com- 
promise, and  (2)  within  the  next  few  years 
the  growth  of  southern  California  will  re- 
quire far  more  water  than  the  5.1  million 
acre-feet  now  being  used.  Thus,  both  States 
will  have  a  powerful  incentive  to  provide  new 


water.  Furthermore,  the  compromise  bill 
provides  the  machinery  for  eventually  de- 
veloplng  more  than  the  2.5  million  acre-feet 
of  new  water  which  Is  to  be  the  initial 
objective. 

The  united  stand  by  the  Arizonans  with 
the  large  California  delegation  considerably 
brightens  prospects  for  action  In  the  cur- 
rent  session  of  Congress.  Senators  from 
Arizona  and  California  have  Indicated  they 
will  support  the  new  bill  If  it  passes  the 
House. 

The  central  Arizona  project  would  include 
Bridge  Canyon  and  Marble  Canyon  dams, 
aqueducts  to  carry  water  from  the  Colorado 
to  central  and  southern  Arizona  and  Orme 
Buttes,  Hooker,  and  Charleston  dams.  Bridge 
and  Marble  would  Increase  river  storage  ca- 
pacity  and  generate  power  to  help  pay  for 
the  project. 

Tills  initial  construction  would  cost  about 
$1.5  billion  during  the  next  10  years.  More 
than  80  percent  of  this  would  be  spent  for 
construction  in  Arizona. 

Negotiations  on  the  joint  bill  involved  not 
only  Representatives  and  Senators  from 
States  Involved  but  the  Governors  of  Arizona 
and  California  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall. 

The  Arizona  House  Members  praised  the 
spirit  of  statesmanship  shown  by  California 
spokesmen  during  more  than  a  year  of  nego- 
tiations. 

Today's  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  Investigate  alternative  sources  of 
water,  including  desallnizatlon,  weather 
modification,  water  renovation,  and  conser- 
vation measures.  And  he  would  plan  works 
to  import  water  into  the  basin  from  other 
areas.  Provision  Is  made  for  water  exchange 
clauses  to  meet  needs  of  shortage  areas  in 
Arizona  outside  the  central  Arizona  pro]- 
ect  system. 

The  Arizonans  said  it  Is  their  understand- 
ing that  the  2.5  million  acre-feet  to  be  made 
available  before  the  California  guarantee  dis- 
appears may  come  from  any  source,  provided 
such  source  is  fln.^nced  by  Federal  funds  or 
by  private  or  State  funds  from  outside  Cali- 
fornia. They  said  it  is  also  their  understand- 
ing that  the  time-honored  principle  of  water 
exchange  may  be  utilized  in  fulfilling  thli 
obligation.  In  other  words.  If  the  Federal 
Government  were  to  build  a  plant  on  the 
Pacific  coast  to  desalinate  seawater,  and  the 
products  of  the  plant  were  made  available 
to  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  the  amount  ol 
water  thus  produced  should  go  toward  mak- 
ing up  the  2.5  million  acre-feet  of  new  water 
In  the  Colorado  Basin,  they  said. 

Overall  coordination  of  planning,  priori- 
ties and  construction  in  this  effort  to  solve 
the  region's  critical  water  shortage  Is  given 
to  an  advisory  group  to  be  known  as  the 
Colorado-Pacific  Regional  Water  Commission. 
It  would  consist  of  a  chairman  appointed  by 
the  President,  one  member  each  from 
Arizona,  California,  Nevada,  New  Mexico  and 
Utah,  appointed  by  the  respective  Governors, 
and  one  member  appointed  by  each  of  the 
Secretaries  of  Interior;  Agriculture;  Army; 
State;  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Provision  Is  made  for  employment  of  neces- 
sary staff. 


Politics  and  the  Businessman 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9, 1965 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  notice  a  growing  awareness  on 
the  part  of  businessmen  on  the  desirabil- 


ity of  their  maintaining  an  active  inter- 
est and  participation  in  politics. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  book  written  by  David  J. 
GalUgan,  entitled  "Politics  and  the  Busi- 
nessman." It  performs  a  valuable  pub- 
lic service  in  bringing  home  forcibly  the 
expanding  role  of  businessmen  in  the  af- 
fairs of  their  community.  State  and  Na- 
tion. Mr.  Galligan  is  a  New  Jerseyite 
who  has  done  outstanding  work  through 
the  New  Jersey  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
promoting  courses  and  seminars  for  busi- 
nessmen in  practical  politics. 

I  do  hope  that  Mr.  Galligan's  book  will 
help  dispel  apathy  and  indifference  on 
the  part  of  some  businessmen  regarding 
their  vital  role  in  the  Na.tion's  political 
structure.     

Amend  the  Export  Control  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1965 

Ml-.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
advertently, there  was  omitted  from  the 
February  4,  1965,  issue  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  my  statement  on  H.R. 
4362,  introduced  that  day  to  amend  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949.  To  correct 
this  error,  I  wish  to  call  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  the  press  release  and  statement 
issued  that  day  on  this  subject: 

Congressman  James  Roosevelt,  Democrat, 
of  California,  today  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  arm  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  power  to  prohibit  American 
businessmen  from  furthering  restrictive 
trade  practices  or  boycotts  imposed  by  a  for- 
eign country  against  other  countries  friendly 
to  the  United  States. 

Joined  by  Congressmen  Charles  Joelson, 
Democrat,  of  New  Jersey;  Jonathan  Bing- 
H.^M,  Democrat,  of  New  York;  Seymour  Hal- 
PEHN,  Republican,  of  New  York;  John  Lind- 
say, Republican,  of  New  York;  and  Ooden 
Reid,  Republican,  of  New  York,  he  called  for 
an  amendment  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949  to  declare  "»  •  ♦  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  oppose  restrictive  trade 
practices  or  boycotts  fostered  or  Imposed  by 
foreign  countries  against  other  countries 
friendly  to  the   United  States." 

Roosevelt,  pointing  out  that  American 
trade  with  the  United  Arab  Republic  would 
be  closely  scrutinized  because  of  that  coun- 
try's long  and  bitter  campaign  against  Is- 
rael, said,  "America  must  not  place  its  own 
and' its  friends'  security  in  fbpardy  by  turn- 
ing a  blind  eye  upon  Egyptian  activity  which 
causes  tumult  in  the  Near  East  or  appears  to 
diminish  the  position  of  our  friends  in  that 
part  of  the  world." 

STATEMEm-  OP  Congressman  James  Roose- 
velt, Democrat,  of  California,  Calling 
FOR  Amendment  of  Export  Control  Act 
OF  1949 

I  am  delighted  to  Join  with  you  and  my 
four  other  colleagues  In  Introducing  bills 
to  amend  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949, 
and  I  concur  In  the  Joint  statement  which 
you  have  released.  However,  I  would  add 
another  compelling  reason  for  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 

While  we  must  be  diligent  In  preventing 
other  nations  from  Intruding  Into  our  aflfalrs 
and  Imposing  their  will  on  American  bxisl- 


nessmen,  we  must  be  equally  dUIgent  In 
assuring  that  these  same  American  business- 
men do  not  engage  In  activities  which  either 
directly  or  Indirectly  aid  the  prosecution  of 
restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts  aimed 
at  countries  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

This  possibility  Is  partlctUarly  acute  with 
regard  to  the  long  and  bitter  campaign 
waged  by  the  United  Arab  Republic  against 
Israel.  We  must  not  allow  oui  foreign  policy 
or  the  fulfillment  of  our  international  re- 
sponsibilities to  be  undermined  by  even  the 
most  innocent  cooperation  between  Ameri- 
can businessmen  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public in  its  campaign  against  Israel. 

America  must  not  place  its  own  and  Its 
friends'  security  In  Jeopardy  by  turning  a 
blind  eye  on  any  Egyptian  activity  which 
causes  tumult  In  the  Near  East  or  appears 
to  diminish  the  position  of  our  friends  In 
that  part  of  the  world. 

To  the  extent  that  such  Egyptian  activity 
Is  enhanced  by  the  receipt  of  articles,  ma- 
terials, or  supplies,  Including  technical  data, 
from  American  biisinessmen,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  not  only  control,  but  also  to 
prohibit  the  flow  of  such  goods  and  services 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic  from  this 
country. 

I  firmly  believe  these  bills  properly  arm 
our  President  to  exercise  such  control,  and 
thereby  to  protect  our  international  posture. 


Gold  Reserve  Vote 


administration  to  take  positive  and  ag- 
gressive action  to  halt  this  trend.  The 
problem  has  been  multiplied  by  our  con- 
tinued shipment  of  money  in  the  aid  of 
foreign  governments,  some  of  which  are 
actively  hostile  to  us.  We  have  only  yes- 
terday seen  the  administration  forces 
insist  upon  freedom  for  the  President  to 
offer  additional  millions  of  dollars  to 
Egypt's  Nasser. 

In  spite  of  repeated  warnings  that 
these  policies  could  not  be  continued 
without  severe  effects,  this  administra- 
tion continues  blandly  going  its  way, 
domestically  and  in  the  foreign  field, 
spending  money  as  if  there  were  no  end 
to  it. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
have  both  testified  that  the  action  taken 
today  is  essential  to  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  responsible  private  banking 
sources  feel  that  in  our  present  situation 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  remove  the  gold 
cover,  or  face  real  national  disaster  im- 
mediately. 

As  a  responsible  Member  of  Congress, 
I  am  doing  what  my  conscience  dictates 
to  me  to  be  responsible  action.  I  do  so 
reluctantly  and  desire  to  spread  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9. 1965 
Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  today 
voted  in  favor  of  the  administration's 
position  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  each  Federal  Reserve  bank  main- 
tain a  gold  certificate  reserve  of  at  least 
25  percent  against  its  deposits.  This  vote 
I  cast  most  reluctantly. 

This  is  a  most  complex  Issue  and  one 
which  few  people  in  the  world,  including 
Congressmen,  fully  comprehend.  It  has 
been  rushed  through  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  with  such  dis- 
patch that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
it  has  been  adequately  considered.  Only 
two  witnesses  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee. Likewise  it  was  rushed  through 
the  House  Rules  Committee.  The  Sen- 
ate committee  is  still  taking  testimony. 
The  past  fiscal  policies  of  Democratic 
administrations  have  put  this  great  Na- 
tion in  most  serious  and  desperate  fi- 
nancial circumstances  and  the  present 
administration  has  done  nothing  but  to 
add  to  these  problems. 

During  the  long  years  of  Democratic 
administrations  beginning  in  1932,  we 
have  had  annual  deficits  piled  on  top  of 
annual  deficits.  In  fiscal  1965  we  had 
a  very  substantial  deficit  and  have  a 
built-in  virtually  budgeted  deficit  for 
1966  as  the  budget  has  been  submitted 
by  President  Johnson.  If  in  these  2 
prosperous  years  we  must  continue  to 
have  deficits,  I  submit  that  there  is  little 
hope  that  we  can  chip  away  at  the  na- 
tional debt.  We  have  been  continuously 
warned  that  we  cannot  continue  to  spend 
more  than  we  take  in. 

Our  balance-of -payments  problem  has 
been  aggravated  by  the  failure  of  this 


Aid  to  Egypt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  aid  to  Egypt  and 
other  countries  dedicated  to  a  course  of 
world  aggression  remains  one  of  strong 
opposition.  I  joined  my  colleagues  when 
we  expressed  this  feeling  as  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  last  week  by  voting  to  cut 
off  shipments  of  surplus  food  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic. 

The  question  before  the  House  yester- 
day, Monday,  February  8,  1965.  was  not 
one  of  reaffirming  this  position  or  chang- 
ing it.  Rather,  the  question  was  whether 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  manner  contrary  to  the 
traditional  separation  of  power  and  re- 
sponsibility in  the  sphere  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. The  amendment  added  by  the 
other  body  is  one  acceptable  to  me  as  it 
was  acceptable  to  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

I  would  not  want  to  see  the  hands  of 
the  President  tied  because  of  our  expres- 
sion of  opposition.  It  is  more  fitting  to 
convey  our  feeling  to  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive without  impairing  the  flexible  posi- 
tion required  to  negotiate  with  other 
countries.  The  other  question  before  the 
House  was  whether  to  tie  the  hands  of 
ovir  committee  going  into  conference  on 

the  bill. 

Our  feelings  have  been  conveyed  in  a 
responsible  manner.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  United  Arab  Republic  will  under- 
stand its  full  meaning  and  significance. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesoay,  Feuri  ary  10, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D..  quoted  these  words  of  the  Psalmist: 
God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very 
present  help  in  trouble. 

Let  us  pray: 

God  of  infinite  and  infallible  wisdom, 
may  this  moment  of  prayer  be  for  us  a 
time  of  clear  and  unclouded  vision  and 
may  all  our  blind  spots  be  removed. 

Show  us  how  we  may  develop  and 
safeguard  our  country's  material  inter- 
ests but,  above  all.  how  to  protect  and 
promote  those  values  which  are  moral 
and  spiritual. 

Give  us  the  imderstanding  to  see  that 
history  proves  very  conclusively  that 
whole  civilizations  go  down  in  confusion 
and  chaos  unless  these  values  and  virtues 
become  regnant  and  potent  in  the  life 
of  mankind. 

Grant  that  in  seeking  to  minister  to  a 
turbulent  and  troubled  world  our  minds 
and  hearts  may  be  tempered  with  that 
calm  and  steadfast  spirit  which  finds  its 
refuge  and  strength  in  Thee. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested : 

S.  28.  An  act  to  Insure  the  availability  of 
certain  critical  materials  during  a  war  or 
national  emergency  by  providing  for  a  re- 
serve of  such  materials,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hutchinson]  is  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Judiciary  Conmiittee 
which  handles  private  claims,  and  that 
seems  to  be  incompatible  with  his  service 


on  the  Private  Calendar  objectors'  com- 
mittee. 

At  his  request  he  is  being  relieved  of 
his  assignment  on  the  Private  Calendar 
objectors'  committee,  and  I  have  desig- 
nated the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Talcott]  to  take  his  place. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  NAVAJO-HOPI  INDIAN 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 

read: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  8, 1965. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
U.S.  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Speaker  McCormack:  As  you  know,  I 
have  recently  relinquished  my  seat  on  the 
House  Interlc*  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
for  a  seat  on  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. In  an  effort  to  render  the  best  pos- 
sible contribution  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  have  found  It  necessary  to  re- 
strict other  activities.  For  this  reason  I  hope 
you  will  accept  my  resignation  from  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Navajo-Hopl  Indian  Adminis- 
tration. 

Kindest  regards  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  G.  Morris. 

The    SPEAKER.    Without   objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  MEMBER  OF  THE 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  NAVAJO- 
HOPI  INDIAN  ADMINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  10 ^a).  Public  Law  474, 
81st  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Navajo-Hopi  Indian  Administration  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  fMr.  Udall],  to 
fill  the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


INTERNATIONAL  BALANCE  OP  PAY- 
MENTS AND  OUR  GOLD  POSI- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  83) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read, 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

After  a  full  review  of  our  international 
balance  of  payments  and  our  gold  posi- 
tion, I  can  report  to  the  Congress  that — 

The  state  of  the  dollar  in  the  world 
today  is  strong — far  stronger  than  3 
or  4  years  ago. 

To  assure  its  continued  and  growing 
strength,  however,  we  need  to  take  new 
steps  to  speed  our  progress  toward  bal- 
ance in  our  external  payments. 

The  strength  of  our  dollar  is  backed 
by— 

The  world's  most  prodtfctive  and  eflB- 
cient  economy,  moving  each  year  to  new 


heights  of  output,  employment,  and  in- 
come without  inflation; 

The  world's  largest  supply  of  gold, 
fully  pledged  to  honor  this  country's  dol- 
lar obligations; 

The  world's  strongest  creditor  posi- 
tion, based  on  $88  billion  of  public  and 
private  claims  against  foreigners,  $37 
billion  greater  than  their  claims  against 
us;  counting  our  private  assets  only,  the 
margin  is  about  $15  billion,  and  steadily 
gi'owing ; 

The  world's  most  favorable  trade  posi- 
tion, based  on  a  rise  in  our  exports  by 
more  than  one-fourth  in  4  years — a  rise 
which  has  brought  our  commercial  ex- 
ports (excluding  exports  financed  by  the 
Government)  to  $22.2  billion  and  our 
commercial  trade  surplus  to  $3.6  billion. 

Clearly,  those  who  fear  for  the  dollar 
are  needlessly  afraid.  Those  who  hope 
for  its  weakness,  hope  in  vain. 

A  country  which  exports  far  more  than 
it  imports  and  whose  net  asset  position 
abroad  is  great  and  growing  is  not  "liv- 
ing beyond  its  means." 

The  dollar  is,  and  will  remain,  as  good 
as  gold,  freely  convertible  at  $35  an 
ounce. 

That  pledge  is  backed  by  our  firm  de- 
termination to  bring  an  end  to  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  deficit. 

Last  year,  our  flows  of  dollars  abroad— 
to  pay  for  our  imports  and  foreign  travel. 
to  finance  our  loans  and  investments 
abroad,  and  to  meet  our  defense  and  aid 
obligations — still  exceeded  our  dollar 
credits  from  foreigners  by  $3  billion. 
This  represents  steady  improvement  over 
the  $3.6  billion  deficit  in  1962  and  the 
$3.3  billion  deficit  in  1963.  But  our  prog- 
ress is  too  slow. 

The  world  willingly  uses  our  dollars  as 
a  safe  and  convenient  medium  of  inter- 
national exchange.  The  world's  growing 
supply  of  dollars  has  played  a  vital  role 
in  the  postwar  growth  of  the  free  world's 
commerce  and  finance.  But  we  cannot — 
and  do  not — assume  that  the  world's  will- 
ingness to  hold  dollars  is  unlimited. 

On  the  basis  of  searching  study  of  the 
major  causes  of  our  continued  imbalance 
of  payments,  I  therefore  propose  the  fol- 
lowing program: 

First,  to  maintain  and  strengthen  our 
checkrein  on  foreign  use  of  U.S.  capital 
markets,  I  ask  the  Congress — 

To  extend  the  interest  equalization 
tax  for  2  years  beyond  Decem.ber  31, 1965; 

To  broaden  its  coverage  to  nonbank 
credit  of  1-  to  3-year  maturity; 

Second,  to  stem  and  reverse  the  swell- 
ing tide  of  U.S.  bank  loans  abroad,  I  have 
used  the  authority  available  to  me  under 
the  Gore  amendment  to  the  act  to  apply 
the  Interest  equalization  tax  to  bank 
loans  of  1  year  or  more. 

Third,  to  stop  any  excessive  flow  of 
funds  to  Canada  under  its  special  ex- 
emption from  the  equalization  tax,  I 
have  sought  and  received  firm  assurance 
that  the  policies  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment are  and  will  be  directed  toward 
limiting  such  outflows  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  stable  level  of  Canada's  for- 
eign exchange  reserves. 

Fourth,  to  limit  further  the  outflow  of 
bank  loans,  I  am  asking  the  Chairman 
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of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  enroll  the 
banking  community  in  a  major  effort  to 
limit  their  lending  abroad. 

Fifth,  to  insure  the  effective  coopera- 
tion of  the  banking  conamunity,  I  am 
requesting  legislation  to  make  voluntary 
cooperation  by  American  bankers  in  sup- 
port of  our  balance-of -payments  efforts, 
under  the  Government's  auspices,  ex- 
empt from  the  antitrust  laws  wherever 
such  cooperation  is  essential  to  the 
national  interest. 

Sixth,  to  reduce  the  outflow  of  busi- 
ness capital,  I  am  directing  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  enlist  the  leaders  of  Ameri- 
can business  in  a  national  campaign  to 
limit  their  direct  investments  abroad, 
their  deposits  in  foreign  banks,  and  their 
holding  of  foreign  financial  assets  imtil 
their  efforts — and  those  of  all  Ameri- 
cans—have restored  balance  in  the  coun- 
try's international  accounts. 

Seventh,  to  minimize  the  foreign  ex- 
change cost  of  our  defense  and  aid  pro- 
grams, I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Administrator  of  AID,  and 
other  officials  immediately  to  step  up 
their  efforts  to  cut  oversea  dollar  costs 
to  the  bone. 

Eighth,  to  narrow  our  tourist  gap,  I 
encourage  our  friends  from  abroad,  as 
well  as  our  own  citizens,  to  "See  the 
U.SA."  and  I  request  legislation  further 
to  limit  the  duty-free  exemptions  of 
American  tourists  returning  to  the 
United  States. 

Ninth,  to  earn  more  trade  dollars,  I 
am  calling  for  a  redoubling  of  our  efforts 
to  promote  exports. 

Finally,  to  draw  more  investment  from 
abroad,  I  am  requesting  new  tax  legisla- 
tion to  increase  the  incentives  for  for- 
eigners to  invest  in  U.S.  corporate 
securities. 

These  measures  will  deal  with  our  pay- 
ments deficit  and  protect  the  dollar  in 
ways  fully  consistent  with  our  obliga- 
tions— 
To  sustain  prosperity  at  home; 
To  maintain  om-  defenses  abroad; 
To  supply  private  and  public  funds  to 
less  developed  countries  to  build  both 
their  strength  and  their  freedom; 

To  avoid  "beggar  thy  neighbor"  re- 
strictions on  trade  and  work  for  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  the  Kennedy  round 
trade  negotiations; 

To  work  with  our  trading  partners 
toward  a  more  flexible  world  monetary 
system. 

These  actions  should  achieve  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  our  international 
deficit  during  1965  and  secure  still  fur- 
ther improvement  in  1966. 

where  we  stand  today 

Our  deficit  in  1964  was  too  large.  And 
over  half  of  it  occurred  in  the  final 
quarter  of  the  year — partly  because  of 
special  and  temporary  factors. 

Yet  this  disturbing  reversal  of  our 
progress  should  not  blind  us  to  the  solid 
and  significant  advances  we  have  made 
in  the  past  4  years. 


The  broad-based  attack  we  launched 
4  years  ago — and  intensified  18  months 
ago — has,  in  considerable  part,  hit  its 
mark: 

Tax  cuts  and  other  measures  to  in- 
crease output,  stimulate  cost-cutting  in- 
vestment, and  hold  prices  steady  have 
made  U.S.  products  far  more  competitive 
in  world  markets.  Combined  with 
special  export  promotion  efforts,  these 
policies  have — 

Boosted  our  commercial  exports  by 
$4.7  billion,  or  27  percent; 

Pushed  our  commercial  trade  surplus 
to  a  new  record  of  $3.6  billion— $800 
million  more  than  in  1960  and  a  gain  of 
$1.3  billion  over  1963. 

Unrelenting  efforts  to  cut  the  dollar 
drain  of  defense  and  foreign  aid  expendi- 
tures have,  since  1960 — 

Reduced  oversea  dollar  spending  for 
aid  by  more  than  $400  million; 

Reduced  oversea  military  spending  by 
more  than  $200  million — despite  rising 
prices  in  the  countries  where  our  forces 
are  stationed; 

Increased  military  offset  sales  to  for- 
eign countries  through  the  Department 
of  Defense  by  $450  million  and  ex- 
panded sales  of  military  equipment  to 
foreign  governments  from  commercial 
sources. 

Successful  policies  for  expansion  both 
here  and  overseas  have  brought  a  rise  by 
nearly  $2  billion  in  profits  and  interest  on 
our  past  foreign  investments. 

But  these  impressive  gains  totaling 
well  over  $3.5  billion  did  not  corre- 
spondingly narrow  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit.  They  were  largely  offset 
by  a  $2.5  billion  rise  in  the  level  of  private 
capital  outflow  since  1960 — and  $2  bil- 
lion of  this  rise  occurred  from  1963  to 
1964: 

The  interest  equalization  tax  success- 
fully diminished  American  purchases  of 
foreign  securities  from  the  peak  rate  of 

1963.  But  new  issues  exempt  from  the 
tax — especially  by  Canada — kept  these 
purchases  nearly  $500  million  above  the 
1960  level. 

Meanwhile,  our  banks  met  foreign  de- 
mands for  capital  by  adding  almost  $1 
billion  to  their  long-term  loans  abroad 
in  1964 — $800  million  above  1960  and 
$400  million  above  1963. 

Short-term  capital  outflows  in  the 
form  of  bank  credits  and  corporate  funds 
rose  to  an  estimated  $2  billion,  well  above 
the  1960  and  1963  outflows  even  though 
our  money  market  rates  were  kept  gen- 
erally in  line  with  those  abroad. 

Direct  investment  abroad  by  U.S.  com- 
panies— very  largely  in  Canada  and 
Europe — rose  by  more  than  $400  million 
above  1960  levels  and  $200  million  above 
1963. 

Moreover,  travel  and  tourist  spending 
abroad  rose  $600  milion  from  1960  to 

1964,  while  foreign  travel  outlays  in  the 
United  States  rose  only  $200  million. 

The  net  impact  of  all  these  changes 
was  to  reduce  our  overall  deficit  by  only 
$900  mUlion— from  $3.9  billion  in  1960  to 
$3  billion  last  year. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  made  more  prog- 
ress   than   these   raw    figures   suggest. 


More  than  half  of  our  1964  deficit  was 
financed  by  increased  holdings  of  dollars 
by  foreign  citizens  and  by  foreign  private 
banks  and  businesses.  Less  than  half  of 
it  had  to  be  financed  by  the  sale  of  gold 
or  of  dollars  to  foreign  goverrmients  and 
central  banks.  It  is  only  this  official  part 
that  other  countries  count  as  the  meas- 
ure of  their  deficits. 

If  we  measured  our  deficit  their  way, 
it  would  show — 
In  1962,  a  deficit  of  $3.3  billion; 
In  1963,  a  deficit  of  $2.3  billion;  and 
In  1964,  a  deficit  of  only  $1.3  billion. 
This  way  of  measuring  our  deficit  does 
not  reduce  our  need  for  further  action. 
But  it  gives  another,  and  in  many  ways 
a  better  measure  of  our  progress.     It 
gives  another  and  perhaps  more  realistic 
measure  of  how  far  we  still  have  to  go 
to  attain  balance.     And  it  refiects  the 
firm  confidence  of  private  individuals 
the  world  over  in  the  dollar. 

This  confidence  rests  on  the  full  con- 
vertibility of  our  dollars  into  gold — at  the 
fixed  price  of  $35  an  ounce.  Our  gold 
reserve  of  $15  billion  represents  35  per- 
cent of  the  free  world's  official  gold  re- 
serves. To  eliminate  any  possible  doubts 
about  its  full  availability  I  have  asked 
the  Congress  to  remove  the  outmoded 
gold  cover  requirement  against  Federal 
Reserve  deposits.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Congress  is  acting  promptly  on  this  rec- 
ommendation. 

As  we  move  ahead  to  further  measures 
to  cope  with  our  balance-of-payments 
problem,  it  is  clear  that  we  lead  from 
strength.  But  to  safeguard  that 
strength,  we  must  reinforce  our  pro- 
grams to  bring  our  external  payments 
into  balance  and  maintain  full  confi- 
dence in  the  dollar. 

measures  to  reinforce  ottb  programs 

CAPTTAL 

I  propose  to  take  fvu-ther  steps  to  re- 
strain our  outfiow  of  capital  to  the  ad- 
vanced industrial  world.  I  do  so  reluc- 
tantly. The  contribution  of  American 
capital  to  the  world's  growth  and  pros- 
perity has  been  immense.  But  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit  leaves  me  no 

choice. 

The  interest  equalization  tax  has  effec- 
tively reduced  the  purchases  of  foreign 
securities  by  Americans  since  legislation 
was  submitted  to  Congress  in  July  1963. 
At  the  same  time,  it  has  encouraged  the 
broadening  and  deepening  of  capital 
markets  in  Europe— markets  which  can 
make  a  lasting  contribution  to  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  free  world. 

The  tax  is  now  scheduled  to  expire 
at  the  end  of  this  year.  But  circum- 
stances require  that  it  remain  in  effect. 

Therefore,  I  request  the  Congress  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  interest  equali- 
zation tax  on  purchases  by  Americans 
of  foreign  securities. 

Bank  loans  abroad  with  maturities 
over'  1  year — not  now  covered  by  the 
tax — increased  by  more  than  one-third, 
or  nearly  $1  billion,  in  1964.  The  bulk 
of  this  money  went  to  other  industri- 
alized countries.  Of  this,  only  15  percent 
served  to  finance  U.S.  exports. 
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In  my  judgment  this  outflow  has  re- 
flected substitution  for  new  security  is- 
sues in  an  amount  sufficient  materially 
to  impair  the  effectiveness  of  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax. 

Acting,  therefore,  under  the  authority 
granted  me  by  the  Interest  Equalization 
Tax  Act,  I  have  today  imposed  the  tax 
on  bank  loans  abroad  with  maturities  of 
1  year  or  more,  with  appropriate  ex- 
emption for  borrowers  in  developing 
countries. 

If  the  tax  did  not  apply  to  foreign 
credits  made  by  nonbank  lenders,  it 
would  discriminate  against  banks  and  in- 
vite an  outflow  of  untaxed  funds  through 
nonbanking  channels. 

Therefore,  I  request  the  Congress  to 
amend  the  interest  equalization  tax  to 
impose  it  on  extensions  of  nonbank 
credit  of  1  year  or  more  maturity, 
effective  as  of  today. 

Finally,  and  as  soon  as  proper  authori- 
zations are  prepared,  I  intend  to  exempt 
from  the  interest  equalization  tax  pur- 
chases by  U.S.  residents  of  new  se- 
curities issued  or  guaranteed  by  the 
Government  of  Japan,  up  to  an  aggre- 
gate amount  of  $100  million  each  year. 
Until  now,  an  exemption  for  Japan  un- 
der the  interest  equalization  tax  has  not 
proved  necessary.  However,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  tax  to  bank  loans  of  over 
1  year  will,  in  my  judgment,  create  a 
sufficient  threat  to  the  international 
monetary  system  to  justify  a  limited 
exemption. 

These  measures  are  designed  to  serve 
our  balance-of -payments  objectives 
without  imposing  direct  controls  on 
American  business  abroad.  We  seek  to 
preserve  the  freedom  of  the  market- 
place. But  we  cannot  succeed  without 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  business  and 
financial  community. 

I  hereby  call  on  American  business- 
men and  bankers  to  enter  a  construc- 
tive partnership  with  their  Government 
to  protect  and  strengthen  the  position 
of  the  dollar  in  the  world  today.  In  do- 
ing so,  they  will  perform  a  major  service 
to  their  Nation.  And  they  will  help  as- 
sure a  setting  of  economic  prosperity  at 
home  and  economic  stability  abroad  in 
which  to  conduct  their  own  business  and 
financial  operations. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  wish  to  impede  the  financ- 
ing of  exports,  or  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tion of  American  business  abroad.  But 
loans  and  investments  which  are  not  es- 
sential must  be  severely  curtailed. 

Specifically,  I  ask  the  bankers  and 
businessmen  of  America  to  exercise  vol- 
untary restraint  in  lending  money  or 
making  investments  abroad  in  the  de- 
veloped countries.  This  request  applies 
with  special  force  to  short-tenn  loans 
and  direct  investments,  that  is,  the  capi- 
tal outflows  not  covered  by  the  interest 
equalization  tax. 

In  connection  with  bank  loans,  I  am 
asking  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem to  work  closely  \^-ith  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Nation's  banks 
to  develop  a  program  that  will  sharply 
limit  the  flow  of  bank  loans  abroad.  I 
have   directed   the  Comptroller  of   the 


Currency,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to 
cooperate  with  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
the  Treasury  in  this  undertaking. 

To  initiate  this  program,  I  am  inviting 
a  group  of  our  leading  bankers  to  meet 
with  me,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  in  the  near  future. 

Cooperation  among  competing  bank- 
ing interests  could  raise  problems  under 
the  antitrust  laws,  and,  if  extended  be- 
yond measures  essential  to  our  balance- 
of-payments  objectives,  would  damage 
our  competitive  system. 

Therefore,  I  request  the  Congress  to 
grant  a  statutory  exemption  from  the 
antitrust  laws  to  make  possible  the  coop- 
eration of  American  banks  in  support  of 
our  balance-of-payments  objectives.  I 
request,  also,  that  the  legislation  require 
that  this  exemption  be  administered  in 
ways  which  will  not  violate  the  princi- 
ples of  free  competition. 

Pending  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
the  SecretaiT  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  will  guide  this  program 
of  voluntary  restraint  along  Unes  which 
raise  no  antitrust  problems. 

In  connection  with  short-term  corpo- 
rate lending  and  direct  investment  in  ad- 
vanced countries  abroad,  I  am  asking  a 
group  of  our  leading  businessmen  to 
meet  with  me  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  a  full  discussion  of  the  volun- 
taiT  methods  by  which  we  can  achieve 
the  necessary  results.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  will  remain  in  close  contact 
with  the  responsible  corporate  officials. 
He  will  request  periodic  reports  as  the 
basis  for  appraising  their  contribution 
to  our  balance-of-payments  targets. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  American  bankers 
and  businessmen  will  respond  to  the  Na- 
tion's need.  With  their  cooperation,  we 
can  block  the  leakage  of  funds  abroad, 
without  blocking  the  vital  flow  of  credit 
to  American  business. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, in  can-ying  out  its  responsibilities 
for  monetary  policy,  will  continue  its 
efforts  to  maintain  short-term  rates  of 
return  in  the  American  money  market. 
The  Treasury  will  fully  cooperate.  At 
the  same  time — and  in  view  of  the  heavy 
flow  of  private  savings  into  our  capital 
markets — I  expect  the  continuation  of 
essential  stability  in  interest  rates. 

GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURES  ABROAD 

Since  1960,  we  have  steadily  reduced 
the  dollar  drain  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. We  have  steadily  raised  the  per- 
centage of  AID  dollars  spent  for  U.S. 
goods  and  services — 85  percent  of  new 
AID  commitments  are  now  spent  within 
our  borders.  Until  we  master  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem,  AID  officials 
will  send  no  aid  dollar  abroad  that  can 
be  sent  instead  in  the  form  of  U.S.  goods 
and  services. 

The  same  rule  will  apply  to  our  de- 
fense dollars.  We  have  already  made 
major  progress  in  cutting  the  outflow  of 
dollars  for  our  defenses  abroad — without 
impairing  our  strength  or  our  defense 
commitment  to  the  free  world.  I  have 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  in- 
tensify his  program — 


To  shift  defense  buying  from  sources 
abroad  to  sources  in  the  United  States; 

To  reduce  the  staffs  in  oversea  head- 
quarters; 

To  streamline  oversea  support  opera- 
tions; 

To  work  with  our  defense  partners  to 
increase  their  offset  purchases  of  mili- 
tary  equipment  in  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  al- 
ready conserved  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  foreign  exchange  by  such  ac- 
tions. But  the  Secretai-y  assures  me  lie 
can  do  more,  while  fully  protecting  our 
security  interests  and  discharging  our 
responsibilities. 

FOREIGN  TRAVEL 

The  growing  interest  of  our  citizens  in 
foreign  lands,  and  the  steady  rise  in  their 
incomes,  have  greatly  increased  Amer- 
ican vacation  travel  abroad.  Foreign 
travel  should  be  encouraged  when  we 
can  afford  it,  but  not  while  our  payments 
position  remains  urgent.  Today,  our  en- 
couragement must  be  directed  to  travel 
in  the  United  States,  both  by  our  own 
citizens  and  by  our  friends  from  abroad. 

I  ask  the  tourist  industiy  to  strengthen 
and  broaden  the  appeal  of  American 
vacations  to  foreign  and  domestic  travel- 
ers, and  I  will  support  its  efforts  through 
the  "See  the  U.S.A."  program. 

In  order  to  cut  the  dollar  outflows  as- 
sociated with  foreign  travel,  I  recommend 
that  the  Congress — 

Pass  legislation  to  reduce  the  duty 
exemption  on  foreign  purchases  by  U.S. 
citizens  returriing  from  abroad  to  $50, 
based  on  the  price  actually  paid; 

Limit  the  exemption  to  goods  which 
accompany  the  returning  travelers. 

FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  IN  U.S.  SECURITIES 

A  truly  worldwide  market  for  capital 
among  industrialized  nations  requires  a 
two-way  flow  of  investments.  In  order 
to  stimulate  a  greater  inflow  of  capital 
from  advanced  industrial  countries,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  will  shortly 
request  legislation,  generally  along  the 
lines  recommended  by  a  Presidential 
Task  Force,  to  remove  tax  deterrents  to 
foreign  investment  in  U.S.  corporate 
securities.  This  actijn  will  encourage— 
and  will  be  reinforced  by — the  efforts 
of  American  business  and  finance  to  mar- 
ket U.S.  stocks  and  bonds  to  foreign  in- 
vestors. 

EXPORTS  AND  COMPETITION 

Finally,  and  most  important  for  the 
long  pull,  American  business,  labor,  agri- 
culture, and  Government  must  work  to- 
gether to  maintain  stable  costs  and 
prices  and  strengthen  our  trade  position 
in  the  world. 

Essential  to  a  strong  competitive  posi- 
tion is  an  expanding  economy  operating 
at  or  near  capacity,  yet  holding  costs 
and  prices  in  check.  Sharp  reductions 
in  income  taxes — with  more  liberal  de- 
preciation allowances  and  special  incen- 
tives for  cost-cutting  investment — have 
played  a  key  role  in  creating  such 
strength.  Rising  volume,  rising  produc- 
tivity, and  falling  tax  rates  have  enabled 
U.S.  industry  to  hold  the  line  on  costs  and 
prices  while  earning  record  profits  and 
paying  record  wages. 
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As  a  result,  U.S.  prices  and  wage  costs 
have  remained  more  stable  in  recent 
years  than  those  of  any  of  our  major 
competitors.  The  27-percent  rise  in 
commercial  exports  since  1960— and  es- 
pecially the  15-percent  rise  in  the  past 
year— bear  witness  to  our  growing  abU- 
ity  to  compete  in  foreign  markets.  And 
the  moderate  rise  in  our  imports  dem- 
onstrates our  growing  ability  to  meet 
and  beat  foreign  competition  in  our  home 
markets. 

But  we  must  not  take  that  ability  for 
granted.  Unwarranted  price  and  wage 
increases  could  destroy  it  all  too  quickly. 
Unless  American  business  and  labor  hew 
to  the  Government's  price-wage  guide- 
posts,  we  will  run  grave  risks  of  losing 
our  competitive  advantage. 

Wage  increases  which  exceed  econ- 
omy-wide productivity  gains  and  price 
decisions  which  ignore  falling  unit 
costs — and  there  have  been  recent  in- 
stances of  both — do  us  all  a  disservice. 

I  call  on  all  Americans  to  do  their 
share  in  maintaining  our  generally  ex- 
cellent record  of  wage  and  price  moder- 
ation. They  will  thereby  strengthen 
their  countiy  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

On  a  foundation  of  stable  costs  and 
prices,  we  will  build  an  increasingly  vig- 
orous program  of  export  expansion: 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  approve  the  $13 
million  budget  request  for  our  export  ex- 
pansion program  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

We  will  step  up  our  efforts  to  assure 
American  industry  sound  and  fully  com- 
petitive export  financing. 

We  will  strive  to  eliminate  such  ar- 
tificial barriers  to  U.S.  exports  as  dis- 
criminatory freight  rates  on  ocean  traf- 
fic. 

Policies  for  an  expanding  economy 
coupled  with  responsible  price  and  wage 
decisions  and  special  measures  to  con- 
vert our  competitive  advantage  into 
greater  exports — this  is  the  combination 
that  holds  the  key  to  a  lasting  solution 
of  our  balance-of-payments  problem. 

EVOLUTION    OP    THE    INTERNATIONAL 
PAYMENTS    SYSTEM 

The  measures  I  have  proposed  in  this 
message  will  hasten  our  progress  toward 
International  balance  without  damage 
to  our  security  abroad  or  our  prosperity 
at  home.  But  our  international  mone- 
tary responsibilities  will  not  end  with 
our  deficit.  Healthy  growth  of  the  free 
world  economy  requires  orderly  but  con- 
tinuing expansion  of  the  world's  mone- 
tary reserves. 

During  the  past  decade,  our  deficits 
have  helped  meet  that  need.  The  fiow 
of  deficit  dollars  into  foreign  central 
banks  has  made  up  about  half  of  the 
increase  in  free  world  reserves.  As  we 
eliminate  that  fiow,  a  shortage  of  re- 
serves could  emerge.  We  need  to  con- 
tinue our  work  on  the  development  of 
supplementary  sources  of  reserves  to 
head  off  that  threat.  And  we  need  to 
perfect  our  mechanisms  for  making  in- 
ternational credit  available  to  countries 
suffering  from  balance-of-payments  dif- 
ficulties— on  terms  that  will  assure  or- 
derly correction  of  imbalances  without 
forcing  deflation  on  deflcit  countries  or 
inflation  on  surplus  countries. 


To  go  back  to  a  system  based  on  gold 
alone — to  the  system  which  bro\ight  us 
all  to  disaster  in  the  early  1930's— is  not 
an  answer  the  world  will,  or  should,  ac- 
cept. Rather  we  must  build  on  the  sys- 
tem we  now  have,  a  system  which  has 
served  the  world  well  during  the  past 
20  years. 

We  have  already  made  an  excellent 
start.  Our  short-term  defenses  against 
speculative  crises  have  proved  their 
strength  and  flexibility.  The  proposed 
increase  in  IMF  quotas  is  a  constructive 
forward  step.  Further,  for  some  time 
we  have  been  jointly  exploring  with  our 
major  trading  partners  how  best  to 
create  new  reserve  assets  that  will  be 
available  if  needed  to  supplement  gold 
and  dollars. 

We  must  press  forward  with  our 
studies  and  beyond,  to  action — evolving 
arrangements  which  will  continue  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  fast  growing  world 
economy.  Unless  we  make  timely  prog- 
ress, international  monetary  difficulties 
will  exercise  a  stubborn  and  increasingly 
frustrating  drag  on  our  policies  for  pros- 
perity and  progress  at  home  and 
throughout  the  world. 

Let  no  one  doubt  it — 

We  will  eliminate  our  international 
deficit. 

We  will  maintain  the  dollar  at  full 
value. 

Our  instruments  and  our  actions  must 
be  as  strong  as  our  resolve.  That  is  why 
I  have  taken  the  additional  steps,  and 
am  asking  the  Congress  for  the  new  legis- 
lation. These  measures  will  focus  our 
great  economic  strength  more  sharply 
on  our  payments  problem. 

This  is  a  problem  that  involves  us  all — 
as  workers,  as  businessmen,  as  bankers, 
and  as  Government  officials. 

I  know  that  the  Congress  and  the 
American  public  will  respond  in  full 
measure  to  the  challenge. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  February  10, 1965. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  INTEREST 
EQUALIZATION  TAX 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  1  minute,  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude with  my  remarks  an  explanation 
of  the  bill  H.R.  4750  which  I  have  just 
introduced  today  carrying  out  that  part 
of  the  President's  recommendations  deal- 
ing with  amendments  to  the  interest 
equalization  tax. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grati- 
fied to  see  the  President's  strong  presen- 
tation of  our  international  payments  sit- 
uation. It  clearly  points  out  that  this 
country  has  enormous  economic  strength 
behind  the  dollar  and  intends  to  main- 
tain the  dollar  as  the  preeminent  cur- 
rency in  the  world — tied  to  gold  at  the 
price  of  $35  an  ounce. 

The  President's  statement  seems  par- 
ticularly useful  in  view  of  some  of  the 
adverse  foreign  comment  about  the  role 


of  the  dollar  that  has  appeared  recently. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  in  anybody's 
mind  but  that  the  message  evidences 
the  determination  of  this  coimtry  to  keep 
the  dollar  strong. 

The  thing  that  impresses  me  about  the 
President's  statement  is  that  it  brings 
all  sectors  of  our  country  into  the  effort 
to  solve  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem. It  puts  a  very  heavy  responsibil- 
ity on  American  business  and  finance  to 
increase  their  net  contribution  toward 
correcting  our  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion, whether  by  increasing  exports,  re- 
straining capital  outfiow  or  in  other 
ways. 

The  fact  that  this  is  being  done  on 
a  voluntary  basis  will  itself  give  private 
businessmen  more  of  an  incentive  to 
make  the  kind  of  showing  that  the  Presi- 
dent obviously  expects.  Also,  the  mes- 
sage puts  a'  responsibiUty  on  every  citi- 
zen who  planned  a  foreign  vacation  to 
consider  strongly  deferring  that  vacation 
in  the  interest  of  reducing  the  dollar  out- 
fiow. The  message  also  indicates  that 
the  Government  is  willing  to  reduce  its 
own  expenditures  abroad  even  further 
than  has  been  done  to  date.  Perhaps 
for  the  first  time  the  entire  American 
public  will  begin  to  feel  a  personal  in- 
terest in  solving  this  problem  in  ways 
the  President  has  suggested — ways  that 
involve  no  brake  on  our  domestic  pros- 
perity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  explanation  of  H.R. 
4750— which  deals  with  amendments  to 
the  Interest  Equalization  Tax  Act— fol- 
lows at  this  point  in  the  Record.  I 
might  point  out  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  issued  a  detailed  press 
release  on  this  subject,  which  is  avail- 
able at  the  Treasury. 

EXPLANATION  OF  H.R.  4750,  THE  PROPOSED  IN- 
TEREST   EQUALIZATION   TAX    EXTENSION    BILL 

The  accompanying  interest  equalization 
tex  extension  bill  is  proposed  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  as  an  amendment  to  chap- 
ter 41  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (as 
added  by  Public  Law  88-563,  88th  Cong., 
2d  sess.,  enacted  Sept.  2,  1964).  This 
bill  Is  designed  to  Implement  the  admln^- 
tration's  program,  as  announced  by  the 
President  in  his  balance-of-payments  mes- 
sage of  February  10,  1965.  to  reduce  the  U.S. 
deflcit  In  its  balance  of  payments. 

These  amendments  extend  the  tax  for  2 
additional  years  so  that  It  will  now  expire 
December  31.  1967.  Furthermore,  the  bUl 
extends  the  scope  of  the  tax  to  apply  it  to 
the  acquisition  by  a  U.S.  person  of  a  debt 
obligation  of  a  foreign  obligor  with  a  pe- 
riod remaining  to  maturity  of  1  year  or 
more  but  less  than  3  years  at  the  time  of  Its 
acquisition.  Under  present  law,  the  tax  ap- 
plies only  to  the  acquisition  of  such  obliga- 
tions with  3  years  or  more  remaining  to 
maturity  (except  that  the  President  has  au- 
thority under  section  4931.  which  authority 
has  been  exercised,  to  apply  the  tax  to  cer- 
tain loans  by  commercial  banks  with  ma- 
turities of  1  year  or  more).  Tax  rates  to 
be  imposed  on  the  acquisition  of  debt  obli- 
gations with  maturities  of  less  than  3  years 
are  provided,  and  technical  conforming 
changes  are  made  in  related  provisions. 

The  extension  of  the  term  of  this  tax  for 
an  additional  2  years  is  essential  to  continue 
the  beneficial  impact  which  its  imposition 
has  had  on  our  balance  of  payments.  At  the 
same  time.  Inclusion  within  the  scope  of  the 
tax  of  the  acquisition  by  any  U.S.  person 
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of  debt  obligations  with  periods  remaining  to 
matvirlty  of  1  to  3  years  will  have  the  effect 
of  placing  nonbank  lenders  on  an  equal 
footing  with  banks  In  that  respect  and  fore- 
stall any  shifting  of  medium-term  credits 
from  banks  to  nonbank  lenders. 

The  provision  in  the  bill  Imposing  the  tax 
on  loans  with  maturities  of  1  to  3  years  will 
apply  with  respect  to  acquisitions  made  after 
February  10.  1965  (the  date  on  which  the 
President  sent  his  message  to  Congress,  an- 
nouncing his  augmented  balance-of-pay- 
ments  program  and  his  proposal  with  re- 
spect to  these  changes).  This  will  prevent 
U.S.  persons  who  have  been  put  on  notice 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  changes  from 
accelerating  their  acquisitions  of  foreign 
debt  obligations  in  order  to  avoid  the  tax, 
since  such  an  acceleration  would  aggravate 
the  condition  which  these  proposals  are  de- 
signed to  cure.  Provision  is  made,  however, 
to  exempt  from  these  amendments  acquisi- 
tions made  pursuant  to  firm  commitments 
existing  on  February  10,  1965. 

The  bill  makes  certain  specific  changes  for 
the  purpose  of  revising  existing  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  in  accordance 
with  the  new  proposed  scope  of  the  tax. 
These  changes  are  as  follows: 

1.  Imposition  of  tax:  Section  2(a)(1)  and 
section  2(b)  of  the  bill  amend  section  4911 
by  imposing  an  interest-equalization  tax  on 
the  acquisition  of  a  debt  obligation  of  a 
foreign  obligor  with  a  period  remaining  to 
matTi^;lty  between  1  and  3  years,  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates : 

The  tax 
asa 
percentage 
It  the  period  remaining  to  of  actual 

maturity  is —  value,  is — 

At  least  1  year,  but  less  than  1V4 

years 1.05 

At  least  l',4  years,  but  less  than  1>4 

years 1.  30 

At  least  IY2  years,  but  less  than  1% 

years 1.50 

At  least  1%  years,  but  less  than  214 

years 1.  85 

At  least  2>4  years,  but  less  than  2% 

years 2.  30 

At  least  2%  years,  but  less  than  3 

years 2.  75 

These  amendments  make  no  change  in  the 
rates  of  tax  now  contained  in  the  statute. 
As  a  result,  the  2.75-percent  rate  applicable 
to  debt  obligations  with  maturities  of  2% 
years  to  3  years  will  also  apply  to  debt 
obligations  with  maturities  of  3  years  to 
less  than  3' 2  years. 

2.  Extension  of  tax:  Section  2(c)  of  the 
bill  amends  section  4911(d)  to  extend  the 
termination  date  of  the  tax  to  December  31, 
1967. 

3.  Insurance  companies:  Section  4914(e) 
(3)  contains  provisions  permitting  insurance 
companies  to  make  tax-free  acquisitions  of 
foreign  securities  if  they  carry  on  foreign 
Insurance  business.  The  amount  of  such  ac- 
quisitions is  limited  to  110  percent  of  an 
allowable  reserve  figure  (fund  of  assets). 
The  statute  requires  the  designation  Into 
the  fund  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  of 
certain  obligations  which  could  be  acquired 
tax  free,  in  order  to  prevent  an  unreasonably 
large  gap  from  developing  in  the  tax-free 
fund  which  could  be  filled  with  taxable  secu- 
rities. In  order  to  properly  draw  the  line 
at  what  constitutes  a  taxable  or  nontaxable 
purchase  under  the  proposed  amendments, 
section  2(a)(2)  of  the  bill  substitutes  1 
year  for  3  years  in  section  4914(e) 
(3)(D).  A  similar  amendment  is  also  sug- 
gested in  section  4914(e)  (3)  (E)  (11)  which 
now  limits  the  right  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany to  designate  debt  obligations  with  a 
period  to  maturity  of  less  than  3  years  as 
part  of  its  tax-free  fund  of  assets.  The  sug- 
gested amendment  Is  therefore  necessary  to 
avoid  subjecting  an  insurance  company  to 


tax  on  acquisitions  of  debt  obligations  ma- 
turing in  from  1  to  3  years  although  there 
was  room  for  such  obligations  in  the  tax-free 
fund. 

4.  Period  remaining  to  maturity  of  obliga- 
tions payable  on  demand:  Paragraph  (4)  of 
section  2(a)  of  the  bill  amends  section  4920 
(a)  (7)  (B)  (iv)  to  provide  that  the  period 
remaining  to  maturity  of  any  debt  obliga- 
tion which  is  payable  on  demand  (Including 
any  bank  deposit)  shall  be  considered  to  be 
less  than  1  year,  rather  than  less  than  3 
years. 

5.  Effective  date:  As  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax  as  originally  proposed 
on  July  18,  1963,  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
that  these  proposed  amendments  shall  be 
effective  with  respect  to  acquisitions  made 
after  February  10,  1965,  the  date  these  pro- 
posals were  announced  by  the  President. 
However,  acquisitions  made  after  February 
10,  1965,  pursuant  to  firm  commitments  en- 
tered into  by  the  acquiring  U.S.  persons  on 
or  before  February  10,  1965,  should  not  be 
subject  to  the  amended  provisions.  Con- 
sequently, section  2(d)  of  the  bill  sets  forth 
certain  circumstances  in  which  the  amend- 
ments will  not  apply  to  acquisitions  made 
after  February  10,  1965.  For  example,  section 
2(d)  (2)'  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  amend- 
ments will  not  apply  to  an  acquisition  by 
a  U.S.  person  (other  than  a  commercial  bank 
subject  to  tax  pursuant  to  section  4931  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code)  of  2-year  notes 
of  a  foreign  obligor  made  in  accordance  with 
an  agreement  to  acquire  which,  on  or  before 
February  10,  1965,  the  U.S.  lender  had  ap- 
proved and  as  to  which  it  had  sent  to  the 
foreign  borrower  written  evidence  of  such 
approval  (e.g.,  in  the  form  of  a  commitment 
letter  or  draft  purchase  contract)  which  re- 
ferred to  the  principal  terms  of  agreement, 
provided  that  such  agreement  was  subject 
only  to  the  execution  of  formal  documents 
and  customary  closing  conditions,  and  con- 
tained all  of  the  principal  terms  of  the  ac- 
quisition. 

Section  2(d)(3)  of  the  bill  provides  that 
the  amendments  are  also  Inapplicable  to  an 
acquisition  on  or  before  April  12,  1965,  of 
foreign  debt  obligations  with  respect  to  which 
there  was  in  effect  a  registration  statement 
which  had  been  first  filed  with  the  Securl-. 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission  on  February 
10,  1965,  or  within  90  days  before  that  date, 
and  with  respect  to  which  no  amendment 
filed  after  February  10,  1965,  and  before  the 
acquisition  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
aggregate  face  amount  of  the  debt  obliga- 
tions covered  by  the  registration  statement. 
Finally,  section  2(d)(4)  of  the  bill  provides 
that  the  amendments  shall  not  apply  to  an 
acquisition  of  a  debt  obligation  resulting 
from  a  foreclosure  by  a  creditor  pursuant  to 
the  terms  of  an  instrument  held  by  such 
creditor  on  February  10,  1965. 

Section  2(d)  of  the  bill  also  specifies  that 
the  conforming  changes  in  section  4914(e) 
(3)  made  by  section  2(a)  (2)  and  (3)  of  the 
bill  shall  be  effective  after  February  10,  1965. 
with  respect  to  designations  by  insurance 
companies  described  in  sections  4914(e)(3) 
(D)  and  4914(e)(3)(E)  (11). 

6.  Returns:  An  amendment  is  proposed 
with  respect  to  the  filing  of  returns  by  U.S. 
persons  making  taxable  acquisitions  after 
February  10,  1965.  Section  3  of  the  bill 
provides  that  U.S.  persons  shall  report  any 
tax  liability  which  they  may  incur  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  adoption  of  these  amendments  on 
returns  for  the  calendar  quarter  in  which 
such  amendments  are  enacted,  or  such  later 
time  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
prescribe  by  regulation. 
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PRESroENT'S      BALANCE-OF- 
PAYMENTS  MESSAGE 

Mr.    BOGGS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  immediately 
following  my  remarks  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert],  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keogh], 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ros-^ 
TENKowsKi]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Jennings]  be  permitted  to 
extend  their  remarks  at  that  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's balance-of-payments  message, 
while  indicating  clearly  that  there  is  no 
emergency  situation  confronting  us, 
points  out  that  we  must  make  more 
rapid  progress  toward  a  solution  of  our 
balance-of-payments  problem. 

It  has  been  very  helpful  to  have  the 
problem  placed  in  this  perspective,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  considerable  press 
comment  in  recent  months  here  and 
abroad  about  the  role  of  the  dollar. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
President's  program  with  the  full  co- 
operation of  private  business  will  do  the 
job. 

Savings  for  our  balance  of  payments 
that  could  come  about  through  these 
measures  can  be  very  substantial. 

The  one  thing  that  we  will  all  note 
with  particular  gratification  is  that  the 
measures  will  not  interfere  with  the 
progress  of  the  domestic  economy.  In 
fact,  to  the  extent  that  capital  which 
might  have  gone  abroad  is  directed 
toward  domestic  uses,  we  may  even  get 
a  stimulus  to  our  economy  as  the  result 
of  the  President's  program. 

The  program  also  avoids  any  retro- 
gression from  our  liberal  trade  policy. 
This  is  highly  desirable  at  a  time  when 
we  are  engaged  in  negotiations  with  for- 
eign governments  designed  to  liberalize 
the  free  world  trading  pattern.  The  ex- 
ercise of  self-restraint  by  business  Anns 
in  their  capital  outflows  should  actually 
be  welcomed  by  those  foreign  countries 
who  have  been  complaining  about  a 
threatened  takeover  of  certain  segments 
of  their  economy  by  American  firms. 
Thus,  the  message  should  also  receive  a 
favorable  reception  by  other  countries, 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  balance-of-payments  message 
and  the  proposals  he  has  made  reflect  a 
conviction  which  I  also  hold — that  the 
dollar  today  is  strong  and  stable. 

Four  years  ago  this  was  less  apparent. 
Four  years  ago  we  faced  a  real  crisis  of 
confidence  in  the  dollar. 

The  point  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that 
4  years  ago  we  faced  and  we  met  that 
crisis. 

The  present  balance-of-payments  situ- 
ation is  not  comparable  in  the  least, 
either  in  character  or  in  magnitude  to 
the  situation  4  years  ago. 

As  President  Johnson  said:  "Those 
who  fear  for  the  dollar  are  needlessly 
afraid." 
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As  President  Johnson  said:  "Those 
who  hope  for  its  weakness,  hope  in  vain." 
For  the  truth  is  that  in  those  4  years 
we  have  taken  measures  which  have 
Immeasurably  strengthened  our  interna- 
tional economic  position.  In  those  4 
vears  we  have  maintained— as  we  will 
continue  to  maintain  in  the  future— the 
pledge  that  the  dollar  is  as  good  as  gold. 
The  dollar  would  not  today  be  the 
major  reserve  currency  of  the  free  world 
If  other  nations  did  not  believe  this. 

I  believe  the  President's  proposals  to 
meet  the  recent  increase  in  capital  out- 
flow, both  by  legislation  and  by  volun- 
tary' cooperation,  will  prove  highly 
effective.  „,      * 

And  I  am  sure  the  Congress  will  act 
swiftly  in  response  to  the  President's 
message. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  both 
pleased  and  heartened  by  President 
Johnson's  message  on  the  balance  of 
payments.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  he  has  put  forward  a  long-range 
program.  I  think  this  is  very  important. 
His  program  is  not  designed  merely  to 
cope  with  the  short-teiTO  changes  in  our 
balance  of  payments  which  have  become 
familiar  to  us  over  the  last  few  years. 
The  new  measures  are  based,  as  the 
previous  ones  have  been,  upon  the  firm 
conviction  that  there  is  nothing  basically 
wrong  with  the  dollar.  I  am  thoroughly 
in  agi-eement  with  this  view. 

The  problems  we  have  encountered  in 
the  balance-of-payments  area  since  1960 
and  before  do  not  reflect  an  underlying 
fault  in  our  international  trade  and  pay- 
ments system.  Rather  they  reflect  sud- 
den disturbances  in  that  system  which 
we  see  in  the  fluctuations  of  the  U.S. 
balance-of-payments  deficit.  Some  of 
the  rise  in  the  deficit  during  the  final 
quarter  of  1964  falls  in  this  category. 
While  some  of  the  measures  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  recommending  are  tem- 
porary, such  as  the  extension  of  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax,  his  program  is 
long  range  in  outlook. 

It  is  designed  to  cope  with  the  imme- 
diate problem  of  the  rise  in  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  without  disturbing 
in  the  slightest  the  proper  functioning 
of  the  international  monetary  system. 

For  those  reasons  I  am  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  the  measures  he  has  put 
forward  in  his  message  and  look  forward 
to  speedy  congressional  action  to  imple- 
ment them  with  legislation. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President's  balance-of-payments 
message  keynotes  a  vital  point  in  our  ef- 
forts to  correct  our  chronic  imbalance  in 
our  international  payments.  It  under- 
Unes  the  close  relationship  that  must 
exist  between  American  business  and  the 
Government's  efforts  to  this  end,  and  to 
put  these  efforts  on  a  long  range  and  en- 
during basis.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
the  leaders  in  the  banking  and  business 
world  will  step  up  their  efforts  in  co- 
operation with  the  Government  in  line 
with  the  President's  program. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come President  Johnson's  message  on 
the  balance  of  payments.  I  am  im- 
pressed with  his  proposals  and  it  is  my 
belief  that  the  Congress  will  move  swiftly 
to  provide  the  necessary  legislation. 


There  have  long  been  doubts  in  some 
circles  that  it  is  impossible  to  improve 
our  domestic  and  international  economic 
positions  at  the  same  time.  Our  experi- 
ence over  the  past  4  years  has  proved 
that  these  doubts  are  unfounded. 

During  that  time  our  domestic  eco- 
nomic progress  has  been  virtually  with- 
out equal  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 
During  that  time  we  have  also  made 
solid  and  significant  progress  in  improv- 
ing our  international  balance-of-pay- 
ments position. 

President  Johnson's  measures  are  ones 
which  do  not  interfere  with  the  func- 
tioning of  our  free  enterprise  economy. 
To  some,  it  would  have  seemed  easy  sim- 
ply to  raise  interest  rates  in  an  effort  to 
cope  with  the  temporary  pressures  on 
our  balance  of  payments  which  have  re- 
cently developed.  President  Johnson, 
however,  was  wise  enough  to  see  that  our 
continued  economic  strength  at  home  is  a 
vital  factor  in  maintaining  the  great  con- 
fidence and  respect  which  the  dollar  en- 
joys throughout  the  free  world. 

By  stressing  voluntary  cooperation,  by 
carefully  tailoring  proposals  to  directly 
meet  current  problems,  and  by  keeping 
in  mind  the  outlook  which  has  char- 
acterized his  leadership,  he  has  come 
forward  with  a  program  which  I  am  sure 
will  meet  the  problems  without  creating 
the  slightest  difliculty  in  our  continued 
economic  expansion  at  home. 

For  this  reason,  the  President's  pro- 
posals have  my  wholehearted  support. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hansen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  has  expressed 
extremely  fine  judgment  in  his  balance- 
of-payments  and  gold  position  message 
to  the  Congress. 

In  this  message  the  President  exudes 
confidence  in  the  fiscal  soundness  of  our 
banking  and  currency  situation,  the 
prosperity  and  efficiency  of  our  business 
community,  the  productivity  and  sound- 
ness of  all  facets  of  our  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  the  basic  strength  of  this 
Nation's  social  and  economic  structure. 
The  President  has  outlined  an  excel- 
lent program  to  continue  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  over  the  past  4  years 
in  improving  our  balance  of  payments. 
His  message  expresses  complete  confi- 
dence in  the  total  strength  and  future 
growth  of  this  Nation. 

In  the  light  of  some  of  the  questions 
that  have  been  raised  by  the  "doubting 
Thomases"  in  this  Chamber  during  the 
debate  on  the  gold  cover  question,  it  is 
my  feeling  that  the  President  was  wise 
in  making  such  a  forthright  and  positive 
statement  on  the  strength  of  America 
at  this  time.    I  commend  him  for  it. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  ex- 
pected, the  Democratic  House  leaders 
praised  the  President's  balance-of-pay- 
ments message  to  Congress. 

I  will  say  in  all  sincerity  I  can  see  little 
reason  to  be  cheered  by  the  President's 


proposals.  The  only  new  legislation  rec- 
ommended is  the  expression  of  the  In- 
terest Equalization  Act  to  cover  non- 
bank  credit.  The  President  also  stated 
that  he  had  imposed  the  tax  on  bank 
loans;  authority  he  had  not  previously 
exercisd  imder  the  interest  equalization 

No  estimate  at  all  was  given  as  to  the 
extent  these  measures  would  stop  the 
outflow  of  dollars. 

Now  this  single  proposal  covers  only 
one  area  of  the  dangerous  outflow  of  dol- 
lars— American  investment  abroad.  The 
other  areas  are  foreign  aid  spending, 
defense  commitments,  and  tourist  spend- 
ing. No  specific  concrete  proposals  are 
made  in  these  vital  areas,  which  most 
certainly  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  out- 
flow of  dollars,  and  consequently  of  gold. 
The  only  statement  made  on  these 
matters  by  the  President,  is  that  he  will 
urge  the  appropriate  Government  de- 
partments to  be  more  frugal  in  their 
spending.  That  h^  will  ask  business- 
men and  tourists  to  cut  down  on  their 
dollar  spending  abroad. 

This  is  no  solution  at  all  to  this  threat 
to  our  gold  and  our  money.  The  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect far  more  than  this  lick-and-a-prom- 
ise  treatment  of  wishful  thinking. 

The  House  passed  the  gold  reserve  bill 
yesterday,  at  least  partly  on  the  assur- 
ances by  the  Democratic  leadership  that 
the  President  and  administration  were 
prepared  to  take  positive  and  effective 
steps  to  stop  our  unfavorable  dollar  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  demands  on  our 
dwindling  gold  supply. 

This  message  today  says  little  to  re- 
assure the  Congress  or  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  be  permitted  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  President's  message  at 

this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL      ALLOWANCES      TO      DE- 
PENDENTS OF  MEMBERS  OP  UNI- 
FORMED   SERVICES    EVACUATED 
FROM  DANGER  AREAS 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3043)   to  amend  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  payment  of  special  al- 
lowances to  dependents  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  to  offset  expenses 
incident  to  their   evacuation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  unanimously 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  with  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject I  would  like  to  state  that  on  yester- 
day the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  called  this  proposal  up 
for  committee  attention.  I  trust  the  gen- 
tleman. Chairman  Rivers,  wiU  fully  ex- 
plain his  bill,  as  I  know  he  will  and  is 
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capable  of  doing,  to  the  membership  of 
the  House,  informing  them  the  Commit- 
tee on  Arnied  Services  did  give  unanimous 
approval  to  this  legislation  which  is  both 
vital  and  necessary  and  which  should  be 
acted  upon  expeditiously.  I  hope  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  follow  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]  for  immediate 
adoption  of  this  legislation  as  he  proceeds 
to  explain  it  to  the  membership  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJR.  3043 
A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  payment  of  special  allowances 
to  dependents  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  to  offset  expenses  incident 
to  their  evacuation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 7  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  following  new  section  is  Inserted 
after  section  405: 

"5  405a.  Travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances: evacuation  allowances 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretaries  concerned,  when  dependents  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  are  or- 
dered evacuated  by  competent  authority, 
they  may  be  authorized  such  allowances  as 
the  Secretary  concerned  determines  neces- 
sary to  offset  the  expenses  Incident  to  the 
evacuation.  Allowances  authorized  by  this 
section  are  in  addition  to  those  authorized 
by  any  other  section  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretaries  concerned,  each  member  whose 
dependents  are  ordered  evacuated  by  com- 
petent authority  is  entitled  to  have  one  mo- 
tor vehicle  owned  by  him  and  for  his  per- 
sonal use.  or  the  use  of  the  dependents, 
transported  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States  to  a  designated  place  for  the  use  of 
the  dependents.  When  the  dependents  are 
permitted  to  rejoin  the  member,  the  vehicle 
may  be  transported  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States  to  his  permanent  duty 
station." 

(2)  The  analysis  Is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  new  item: 

"405a.  Travel  and  transportation  allowances: 
evacuation  allowances." 

(3)  Section  407(a)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  words  ",  or  whose  dependents  are 
ordered  evacuated  by  competent  authority" 
after  the  word  "station". 

(4)  Section  407(b)   is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  word  "or"  at  the 
end  of  clause  ( 1 ) ; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (2)  and  inserting  the  word  ";  or" 
In  place  thereof;  and 

(C)  by  adding  the  following  after  clause 
(2): 

"(3)  the  member's  dependents  are  ordered 
evacuated  by  competent  authority." 

(5)  Section  411(a)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  figure  "405a."  after  the  figure  "405.". 

(6)  Section  1006  is  amended — 

(A)  by  adding  the  following  sentence  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (c)  :  "The  Secretary 
concerned  or  his  designee  may  waive  any 
right  of  recovery  of  not  more  than  one 
month's  b?^ic  pay  advanced  under  this  sub- 
section If  he  finds  that  recovery  of  the  ad- 


vance would  be  against  equity  and  good  con- 
science or  against  the  public  Interest.";  and 

( B )   by  adding  at  the  end : 

"(g)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  the  dislocation  allow- 
ance authorized  by  section  407  for  a  member 
of  a  uniformed  service  whose  dependents 
are  ordered  evacuated  may  be  paid  In  ad- 
vance of  the  evacuation  of  the  dependents 
and  to  the  dependents  designated  by  the 
member." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  3.  after  line  25,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  language: 

"Sec.  2.  This  Act  becomes  effective  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1965." 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  authorize  the  payment  of  per  diem  and 
dislocation  allowances  to  the  dependents 
of  military  personnel  when  such  depend- 
ents are  ordered  evacuated  from  an  over- 
sea danger  area  to  the  United  States. 
This  situation  currently  applies  in  South 
Vietnam. 

The  reason  for  the  bill  is  that  last  year 
when  we  had  the  Cyprus  situation  and 
earlier  the  Cuban  situation,  military  de- 
pendents were  ordered  stateside  and 
there  was  no  provision  of  law  to  give 
them  dislocation  allowances  or  a  per 
diem  to  meet  the  unusual  expenses  re- 
sulting from  such  an  unexpected  order  to 
evacuate  an  oversea  area. 

This  bill  will  correct  that  statutory 
deficiency.  Legislation  to  accomplish 
this  purpose  was  originally  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  1964. 
However,  the  committee  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  it  during  the  last 
session. 

The  current  situation  in  southeast 
Asia  and  South  Vietnam  accented  the  im- 
portance of  this  legislation  and  therefore 
this  is  the  first  bill  acted  upon  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  this  year. 

Under  existing  law,  if  a  dependent  is 
ordered  evacuated  from  a  danger  area 
and  moves  to  another  part  of  the  world 
other  than  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  pay  such  depend- 
ent a  per  diem  allowance.  However,  if 
the  dependents  are  ordered  evacuated  to 
the  United  States  there  is  no  similar  pro- 
vision covering  this  contingency  despite 
the  fact  that  such  dependents  would  be, 
under  these  circumstances,  confronted 
with  unusual  and  extraordinary  ex- 
penses. 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that 
there  is  not  a  similar  deficiency  in  the 
law  as  it  applies  to  dependents  of  civilian 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  or- 
dered evacuated  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. The  law  in  this  regard  does 
provide  sufficient  authority  to  meet  the 
unusual  expenses  resulting  from  such  an 
evacuation. 

This  bill  therefore  will  correct  this 
deficiency  by  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Service  concerned  to  provide  a  per 
diem  payment  to  dependents  ordered 
evacuated  to  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  this  bill  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  discretionary  authority  to 
waive  up  to  1  month's  basic  pay  pre- 


viously advanced  to  these  dependents  as 
a  loan  under  section  1006  of  title  37. 

Also,  the  legislation  would  authorize 
the  payment  of  1  month's  dislocation 
allowance,  which  as  you  know,  amounts 
to  1  month's  payment  of  basic  allowance 
for  quarters. 

Finally,  the  legislation  would  permit 
the  Secretary  to  ship  a  private  vehicle  of 
the  dependents  and  military  member  to 
the  temporary  residence  in  the  United 
States  selected  at  the  time  of  the  evacu- 
ation. 

In  summary,  in  my  view  and  that 
unanimously  shared  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  this  legislation  will 
simply  place  the  dependents  of  military 
personnel  in  approximately  the  same 
position  as  their  contemporaries  who  are 
dependents  of  civilian  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned Asia  or  southeast  Asia,  I  do  not 
remember  which.  Is  this  bill  limited  to 
persormel  in  Asia? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  It 
takes  in  the  whole  world.  However,  this 
case  in  Asia  points  up  the  fact  we  did  not 
have  a  law  whereby  if  a  national  or  a 
dependent  of  a  military  man  is  ordered 
back  home  there  is  no  provision  to  pay 
for  his  expenses.  This  bill  accomplishes 
that. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GOVERNMENT  COUNTERCLAIMS 
AGAINST  AMOUNTS  DUE  FROM 
CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  AND 
DISABILITY  FUND 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  bill  (H.R.  158)  to  amend  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  to  permit 
the  recovery  by  the  Government  of 
amounts  due  the  Government  in  the  set- 
tlement of  claims  under  such  act,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  present  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clei* 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.    158 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  15  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended 
(5  U.S.C.  2265) .  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  take 
appropriate  action  on  counterclaims  filed  by 
the  Government  as  set  off  against  amounts 
otherwise  due  and  payable  from  the  fund 
to  the  debtors  concerned." 


Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  158  is 
reported  unanimously  from  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee.  It  is 
Identical  to  a  bill  of  the  88th  Congress, 
H.R.  5569.  which  also  was  reported  unan- 
imously and  passed  the  House  on  the 
Consent  Calendar.  It  was  an  official  ad- 
ministration request. 

This  bill  amends  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  to  provide  specific  legisla- 
tive authority  for  setoffs  to  be  made  from 
armuity  payments  or  from  refunds  that 
are  made  to  former  employees  from  the 
civil  service  retirement  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose of  liquidating  debts  owed  to  the 
Government  by  the  former  employee. 

It  is  recognized  by  judicial  precedents 
that  any  amounts  payable  to  a  former 
employee  of  the  Government  may  be  ap- 
plied in  liquidation  of  an  indebtedness 
of  that  former  employee.  While  there  is 
no  specific  provision  in  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  authorizing  this  pro- 
cedure, it  was  followed  quite  regularly 
until  1956,  when  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral held — on  the  basis  of  a  court  case — 
that  the  rule  no  longer  should  be  applied 
in  cases  of  the  District  of  Columbia  be- 
cause the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  legal 
entity  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
U.S.  Government  and,  therefore,  that  the 
U.S.  Government  could  not  make  setoffs 
requested  by  a  separate  legal  entity,  the 
mimicipal  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

This  legislation  will  provide  the  specific 
legislative  authority  needed  government- 
wide,  including  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  is  no  additional  cost  involved;  in 
fact,  the  bill  constitutes  an  authority  for 
the  Government  to  recover  moneys  owed 
to  it  by  former  employees. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HAZARDOUS  DUTY  PAY 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  bill  (H.R.  1535)  to  amend  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  hazardous  duty  pay 
in  certain  cases,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  its  present  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER".  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1535 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represe7itatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  VIII  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(5  U.S.C.  1131-1133),  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  804.  The  Commission  shall  establish 
a  schedule  or  schedules  of  pay  differentials 
for  irregular  or  intermittent  duty  involving 
xmusual  physical  hardship  or  hazard.  The 
appropriate  differential  shall  be  paid  to  any 
officer  or  employee  to  whom  this  Act  applies 
for  any  period  in  which  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee is  subjected  to  physical  hardship  or 
hazard  not  usually  Involved  in  carrying  out 


the  duties  of  his  position.  Such  pay  differ- 
ential^ 

"  ( 1 )  shaU  not  be  applicable  with  respect  to 
any  officer  or  employee  In  any  position  the 
classification  of  which  takes  Into  account  the 
degree  of  physical  hardship  or  hazard  In- 
volved In  the  performance  of  the  duties 
thereof; 

"(2)  shaU  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
25  per  centum  of  the  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion applicable  with  respect  to  such  offlcer 
or  employee;  and 

"  (3 )  shall  be  paid  under  regiilatlons  which 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Commission." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
begins  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
1535  is  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
It  is  identical  to  two  bills— H.R.  2079  of 
the  87th  Congress  and  H.R.  1159  of  the 
88th  Congress — which  received  the  unan- 
imous approval  of  our  committee  and  the 
House.  It  has  the  full  approval  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  its  enactment  is 
strongly  urged  by  the  administration. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  1535  is  to  correct 
an  inequity  and  to  close  a  gap  in  existing 
law  which  discriminates  against  em- 
ployees covered  by  the  Classification  Act 
with  regard  to  hazardous  duty  pay.  The 
bill  authorizes  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  establish  pay  differentials  for 
Classification  Act  employees,  similar  to 
that  now  payable  to  certain  other  cate- 
gories of  Federal  employees,  for  work 
performed  under  physical  hardship  or 
hazards  not  regularly  involved  in  or  re- 
quired for  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  the  positions. 

The  bill  limits  the  payment  of  haz- 
ardous duty  compensation  so  that,  first, 
it  shall  not  be  paid  when  the  physical 
hardship  or  hazard  was  taken  into  ac- 
count in  classifying  the  employee's  posi- 
tion; second,  it  shall  be  paid  only  for  the 
actual  period  of  time  the  employee  is  sub- 
ject to  the  physical  hardship  or  hazard; 
and  third,  the  amount  of  pay  shall  not 
exceed  25  percent  of  the  employee's  basic 
compensation. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  this  legislation 
will  be  less  than  $100,000  annually. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BACK  PAY  ACT  OF  1965 
Mr.  MORRISON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  bill  (H.R.  1647)  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  certain  amounts  and  restora- 
tion of  employment  benefits  to  certain 
Government  officers  and  employees  im- 
properly deprived  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
its  present  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Back  Pay  Act  of  1965". 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)   "agency"  means — 

(A)  each  executive  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States; 

(B)  each  agency  or  independent  establish- 
ment in  the  executive  branch  of  such  Gov- 
ernment; 

(C)  each  corporation  owned  or  controlled 
by  such  Government; 

(D)  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts; 

(E)  the  Library  of  Congress; 

(F)  the  General  Accounting  Office; 

(G)  the  Government  Printing  Office;  and 
(H)   the  municipal  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Sec.  3.  Each  civilian  officer  or  employee  of 
an  agency  who.  on  the  basis  of  an  adminis- 
trative determination  or  a  timely  appeal,  is 
found,  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  by  appropriate  authority  under  ap- 
plicable law  or  regulation  to  have  undergone 
an  unjustified  or  unwarranted  personnel  ac- 
tion taken  prior  to,  on,  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  which  has  resulted  in 
the  withdrawal  or  reduction  of  all  or  any  part 
of  the  pay,  allowances,  or  differentials  of  such 
officer  or  employee — 

(1)  shall  be  entitled,  upon  correction  of 
such  personnel  action,  to  receive  for  the  pe- 
riod for  which  such  personnel  action  was  in 
effect  an  amount  commensurate  with  the 
amount  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  pay,  allow- 
ances, or  differentials,  as  applicable,  which 
such  officer  or  employee  normally  would  have 
earned  during  such  period  if  such  personnel 
action  had  not  occurred,  less  any  amounts 
earned  by  him  through  other  employment 
during  such  period;  and 

(2)  for  all  purposes,  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  rendered  service  for  such 
agency  during  such  period,  except  that  such 
officer  or  employee  shall  not  be  credited,  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  leave  in 
an  amount  which  would  cause  any  amoimt 
of  leave  to  his  credit  to  exceed  any  maximum 
amount  of  such  leave  authorized  for  such 
officer  or  employee  by  law  or  regulation. 

Sec.  4.  The  United  Stetes  Civil  Service 
Commission  shall  prescribe  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such 
regulations  shall  not  be  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
its  officers  and  employees. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  repealed— 

(1)  section  6(b)  of  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1912,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  652(b) );  and 

(2)  that  part  of  the  third  proviso  of  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  August  26,  1950  (5 
U.S.C.  22-1),  which  reads:  ",  and  if  so  re- 
instated or  restored  shall  be  allowed  compen- 
sation for  all  or  any  part  of  the  period  of 
such  suspension  or  termination  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  the  difference  between  the 
amount  such  person  would  normally  have 
earned  during  the  period  of  such  suspension 
or  termination,  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
on  the  date  of  suspension  or  termination,  as 
appropriate,  and  the  interim  net  earnings  of 
such  person". 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
H.R.  1647  is  identical  to  H.R.  11753  of  the 
87th  Congress  and  H.R.  4837  of  the  88th 
Congress,  both  of  which  also  received  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  and  the 
House.  The  legislation  is  an  official  ad- 
ministration request  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission;   it  is  •  considered  a  major 
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legislative  goal  and  it  is  the  result  of 
consultations  with  employee  groups  and 
agencies  over  a  period  of  years. 

H.R.  1647  will  extend  to  all  Federal 
employees  on  a  more  uniform  and  equi- 
table basis  the  existing  provisions  of  law 
that  provide  for  restoring  pay  and  other 
benefits  to  an  employee  which  he  may 
have  lost  because  of  an  unjustified  or  un- 
warranted personnel  action  that  was 
later  corrected  by  appropriate  authority. 
The  bill  is  basically  perfecting  legislation. 
It  takes  the  best  elements  of  existing  laws 
on  the  subject  and  consolidates  them  in- 
to one  logical,  equitable,  and  comprehen- 
sive authority  to  be  applied  after  an 
erroneous  or  unwarranted  personnel  ac- 
tion is  corrected.  It  does  not  create  any 
new  rights  of  tenure,  review,  or  appeal 
for  any  employee.  It  requires  only  that 
when  an  employee  is  involved  in  an  im- 
proper personnel  action  which  is  later 
corrected  by  appropriate  authority,  the 
employee  be  made  "whole"  financially 
for  pay  and  other  benefits  which  he  may 
have  lost. 

A  precise  statement  of  the  costs  of  this 
bill  cannot  be  made  without  an  extensive 
and  costly  Goverrmient-wide  survey. 
However,  no  great  number  of  new  cases 
are  expected  since  most  adverse  person- 
nel actions  involving  backpay  are 
already  covered  in  some  way  by  existing 
authorities.  Whatever  additional  ex- 
penditures that  might  result,  if  any,  do 
not  really  represent  costs  as  such  but 
represent  pay  and  employment  benefits 
that  have  been  unjustly  taken  away  from 
an  employee  and  which  equity  requires 
be  paid  back  to  him  as  part  of  the  cor- 
rective action  taken  in  his  case.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  already 
testified  that  a  possible  overall  savings 
to  the  Government  could  result  because 
the  moneys  expended  as  a  result  of 
private  bills  that  are  considered  in  every 
Congress  in  adverse  personnel  cases  more 
than  offset  any  increased  expenditures 
that  might  arise  under  this  legislation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DEFINmON  OF  THE  TERM  "CHILD" 
UNDER  RETIREMENT  ACT 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1746)  to 
define  the  term  "child"  for  lump-sum 
payment  purposes  under  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1746 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
l(j)  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (5 
U.S.C.  2251(j) )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  sentence:  "The 
term  'child',  for  purposes  of  section  11,  shall 
Include  an  adopted  child  and  a  natural  child, 
but  shall  not  Include  a  stepchild". 


Sec.  2.  The  provisions  under  the  heading 
"Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund"  in  title  I  of  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  Act,  1959  (72  Stat.  1064;  Public 
Law  85-844),  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  benefits  resulting  from  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1746 
Is  reported  unanimously  from  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Cortimittee.  It 
is  Identical  to  H.R.  3612  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress which  also  received  the  unanimous 
approval  of  our  committee  and  the 
House.  It  is  based  on  an  official  admin- 
istration request. 

The  legislation  will  relieve  a  problem 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  en- 
countered in  administering  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  dealing  with  the  payment  of  lump- 
sum benefits. 

In  general,  the  Commission  has  fol- 
lowed the  practice  when  lump-sum  pay- 
ments are  made  to  the  heirs  of  a  dece- 
dent, of  including  all  natural  children, 
whether  legitimate  or  not.  However,  this 
practice  is  frequently  challenged  in  some 
States  where  illegitimate  children  are 
not  entitled  to  inherit  even  from  a  nat- 
ural parent. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  in  order 
to  have  uniformity  and  consistency  and 
in  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings,  ap- 
peals, and  litigation.  The  bill  defines  a 
"child,"  for  the  purpose  of  lump-sum 
payments,  as  including  an  adopted  child 
and  a  natural  child  but  not  including  a 
stepchild.  The  stepchild  is  excluded  be- 
cause a  stepchild,  under  most  State  laws, 
is  not  an  heir  or  next  of  kin,  and  does 
not  inherit  from  a  stepparent  except  un- 
der the  specific  terms  of  a  will. 

No  costs  are  involved  in  the  legisla- 
tion— in  fact,  there  will  be  administra- 
tive savings  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
judication of  claims  and  the  elimination 
of  litigation. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OP  RE- 
TIRED EMPTXDYEES  HEALTH  BENE- 
FITS 

Mr.  MORRISON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1782)  to 
amend  the  Retired  Federal   Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  with  respect  to  Gov- 
ernment contribution  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  administration  of  such  act. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1782 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sections 
4(b)  and  6(c)  of  the  Retired  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  (74  Stat.  850  and 
851;  5  U.S.C.  3053(b)  and  3055(c))  are  here- 
by repealed. 

Sec.  2.  Section  8(a)  of  such  Act  (74  Stat. 
851;  5  U.S.C.  3057(a))  is  amended  by  adding 


at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sentence: 
"In  addition,  the  Government  shall  con- 
tribute annually  and  there  shall  be  deposited 
In  the  Fimd  amounts  for  payment  of  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Commission  In  ad- 
ministering this  Act." 

Sec.  3.  Section  8(b)  of  such  Act  (74  Stat. 
851;  5  U.S.C.  3057(b))  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Fund  shall  be  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation  for  all  payments  on 
account  of  the  health  benefits  plan  negoti- 
ated \inder  section  3  of  this  Act,  for  payment 
of  the  Government's  contribution  provided 
for  by  section  6(a)  of  this  Act  to  agencies  of 
the  Government  which  administer  a  retire- 
ment system  for  civilian  employees  of  the 
Government,  and  for  payment  of  expenses 
within  such  limitations  as  may  be  specified 
annually  In  appropriation  acts.  Incurred  by 
the  Commission  In  administering  this  Act." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  HJi. 
1782  is  reported  unanimously  from  the 
Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
It  is  identical  to  an  official  administra- 
tion request  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission in  the  last  Congress,  H.R.  3517, 
which  was  unanimously  reported  from 
our  committee  and  passed  the  House 
without  opposition.  It  is  based  on  an 
official  administration  request. 

This  legislation  will  relieve  a  budget- 
ary problem  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission under  the  Retired  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  by  eliminat- 
ing the  arbitrary  2 -percent  limitation  of 
the  Government's  contribution  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  and  providing,  in- 
stead, that  a  limitation  on  administra- 
tive expenses  be  fixed  annually  in  the 
appropriation  acts. 

The  fixed  2-percent  limitation  on  ad- 
ministrative expenses  has  proved  to  be 
too  restrictive  because,  first,  total  annu- 
itant participation  in  the  program  is 
only  60  percent  whereas  when  the  pro- 
gi'am  was  established  it  was  anticipated 
there  would  be  at  least  95 -percent  par- 
ticipation; second,  communicating  with 
thousands  of  elderly  people  on  a  sub- 
ject which  is  new  and  complicated  to 
most  of  them  has  proved  more  costly 
than  anticipated;  and  third,  the  pro- 
gram involves  a  closed  group  which  can 
only  decrease  with  the  passage  of  time 
and,  as  a  result,  the  Government's  con- 
tribution will  continue  to  decline.  Tem- 
porary budgetary  relief  is  now  being  pro- 
vided by  appropriation  acts  only  with 
the  understanding  that  permanent  relief 
would  be  granted  by  substantive  legis- 
lation. 

No  additional  expenditure  of  funds  Is 
involved  in  this  legislation. 


CLARIFYING  CERTAIN  CIVIL  SERV- 
ICE   RETIREMENT    PROVISIONS 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2594)  to 
clarify  the  application  of  certain  annuity 
increase  legislation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 


There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
ot  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
oxirposes  of  section  1(a)  of  the  Act  of  June 
25  1958  (Public  Law  85-465),  and  section 
llbl(a)  of  the  Act  of  October  11,  1962  (Pub- 
lic Law  87-793),  the  words  "entitled  to  re- 
ceive an  annuity"  shall,  from  and  after  the 
respective  effective  dates  (August  1.  1958,  and 
January  1,  1963),  of  the  annuity  Increases 
provided  by  such  Acts,  not  include  any  per- 
son whose  annuity  commencing  date  occurs 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  annuity  in- 
crease Involved. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
2594  is  reported  unanimously  from  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
It  is  identical  to  H.R.  8373  of  the  88th 
Congress  which  received  the  unanimous 
approval  of  our  committee  and  the 
House,  based  on  an  official  administra- 
tion request  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  urgent- 
ly needed  in  order  to  close  a  loophole  in 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  which, 
if  unchanged,  will  leave  the  way  open  to 
the  draining  off  of  $65  million  in  bene- 
fits which  the  Congress  never  intended. 

The  bill  reaffirms  the  original  inten- 
tion of  the  Congress  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  words  "entitled  to  receive  an  an- 
nuity" which  were  in  the  annuity  in- 
crease laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  in 
1958  and  in  1962.  That  intention  is  that 
the  increases  provided  in  annuities 
should  go  only  to  annuitants  on  the  rolls 
at  the  time.  The  phrase,  "entitled  to  re- 
ceive an  annuity,"  was  added  only  to 
protect  those  who  actually  had  a  vested 
right  to  an  annuity  at  the  time  but  had 
not  yet  received  a  first  check.  The 
phrase  most  definitely  did  not  intend,  as 
a  recent  court  of  claims  decision  has 
held,  that  the  annuity  Increases  would 
eventually  go  to  persons  who  left  Gov- 
ernment service  with  entitlement  to  a 
deferred  annuity  at  some  date  in  the  dis- 
tant future. 

The  civil  service  retirement  fund  is  al- 
ready heavily  overburdened  and  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  is  urgently  need- 
ed to  prevent  an  unwarranted  raid 
upon  it.  

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statements 
of  Mr.  Beckworth,  Mr.  Pool,  Mr.  Udall, 
Mr.  Daniels,  and  Mr.  Henderson  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  following  the  pas- 
sage of  whichever  of  the  bills  just  passed 
to  which  their  remarks  may  apply. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAB:ER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
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names: 

Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Anderson,  111. 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Ayres 

Baring 

Bates 

Battln 

Bell 

Betts 

Boiling 

Bow 

Bray 

Brock 

Broomfleld 

Burton,  Utah 

CahlU 

Callaway 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Collier 

Corbett 

Gorman 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Dague 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

Denton 

Devlne 


[Roll  No.  14] 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Flndley 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Goodell 

Green,  Oreg. 

Griffin 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Hall 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hdbert 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hollfield 

Holland 

Hull 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Pa. 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Laird 

Lindsay 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McDowell 

McMUlan 


Mackie 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathias 

Morton 

Murray 

Pelly 

Pirnle 

Powell 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

Quillen 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roosevelt 

Roudebush 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Shipley 

Smith,  Calif. 

Stalbaum 

Sweeney 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Toll 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watklns 

WidnaU 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  336 
Members  have  ansv7ered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  ^^^^^^^_^ 

SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE 

Mr.  MAHON  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.J.  Res.  234)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965,  for  certain  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

Conference  Report  (Rept.  No.  36) 
The  conunlttee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  234)  "making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965.  for  certain  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes." 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amendment 
numbered  2. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In 
disagreement   amendments    numbered    1,   3, 

and  4. 

Geoege  M.^hon, 
Albert  Thomas, 
William  H.  Natcher, 
Robert  H.  Michel, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Spessard  L.  Holland, 
Carl  Hayden, 
Allen  J.  Ellendes. 
Lister  Hill. 
John  O.  Pastore. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Hovises  on  the  amendments  oj 
the  Senate  to  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Re^ 
234)  making  supplemental  appropriation* 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  for 
certain  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  rec- 
ommended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report  as  to  each  of  such  amendments, 
namely: 

department    of   AGRICnLTTTRE 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Amendment  No.  1 — Reimbursement  for 
net  realized  losses :  Reported  In  technical  dis- 
agreement. The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  agree  to 
the  Senate  language  prohibiting  the  closing 
of  research  stations  and  activities,  amended 
to  limit  such  prohibition  to  May  1,  1965. 

Amendment  No.  2 — Reimbursement  for  net 
realized  losses :  Eliminates  language  proposed 
by  the  Senate  earmarking  funds  for  installa- 
tion of  equipment  at  the  Metabolism  and 
Radiation  Laboratory.  Fargo,  North  Dakota. 
Amendment  No.  3 — PubUc  Law  480:  Re- 
ported in  technical  disagreement.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  a 
motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  relating  to  sales  of  agricultural 
commodities  to  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
It  Is  expected  that  the  President  will  keep 
Congress  currently  advised  of  any  actions 
taken  In  this  connection. 

Amendment  No.  4 — Veterans'  Administra- 
tion: Reported  in  technical  disagreement. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will 
offer  a  motion  to  agree  to  the  Senate  language 
prohibiting  the  closing  and  relocating  of  cer- 
tain Veterans'  Administration  hospitals,  fa- 
cilities, and  services,  amended  to  limit  such 
prohibition  to  May  1,  1965. 

George  Mahon, 
Albert  Thomas, 
William  H.  Natcher, 
Robert  H.  Michel, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.J. 
Res.  234)  making  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  for  certain  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  for  today.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  all  Members  of  the  House  are  vitally 
interested  in  the  conference  report  now 
before  us. 

The  House  on  January  26  passed 
House  Joint  Resolution  234,  providing 
$1.6  billion  for  partial  restoration  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  which  is  required  to  support 
agricultural  crops,  the  food-for-peace 
program,  and  other  activities  assigned  to 
it  by  law. 

Upon  a  motion  to  recommit  the  House 
agreed  to  language  prohibiting  the  use 
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of  any  of  the  funds  therein  appropriated 
to  sell  surplus  food  to  Egypt,  or  more 
correctly,  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

The  other  body  approved  $1.6  billion 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
but  modified  the  House  prohibition. 
Here  on  this  table  are  a  number  of  copies 
of  a  statement  showing  what  the  con- 
ferees are  recommending;  based  on 
agreements  reached  with  the  Senate 
conferees.  Anyone  wishing  a  copy  can 
get  it  here  or  from  the  other  table.  I 
will  explain  it,  but  it  is  very  simple  to  see 
if  Members  will  consult  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  On  page  3  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  234  is  the  Sen- 
ate language  which  states,  in  line  10, 
'•and  if  the  President  determines  that 
the  financing  of  such  exports  is  in  the 
national  interest." 

Will  the  gentleman  explain  to  the 
House  what  affirmative  action  the  Presi- 
dent has  to  take  to  indicate  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  American  people  that  he 
has  made  such  a  determination? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  like  to  defer  di- 
rect comment  on  that  for  a  moment. 

Let  me  say  that  when  the  conferees 
went  to  conference.  I  stated  that  the 
House  conferees  felt  obligated,  of  course, 
to  support  the  position  of  the  House  and 
the  House  bill.  It  soon  became  quite  ap- 
parent that  the  conferees  of  the  other 
body  were  adamant  and  would  under  no 
circumstances  recede  from  the  language 
which  it  had  adopted  as  a  substitute  for 
the  House  language.  So  as  a  result  of 
the  give  and  take,  and  in  view  of  the  hard 
fact  that  we  had  to  reach  agreement  so 
as  to  clear  the  legislation,  we  were  virtu- 
ally compelled  to  agree  to  the  Senate 
language. 

The  Senate  language  is  as  follows: 

Provided.  That  no  part  of  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  used  during  the  fiscal  year  1965 
to  finance  the  export  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
under  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  such  Act, 
except  when  such  exports  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  sales  agreement  entered  into 
October  8,  1962,  as  amended,  and  if  the 
President  determines  that  the  financing  of 
such  exports  is  In  the  national  interest. 

In  the  explanatory  statement  of  the 
managers  there  is  this  language: 

It  is  expected  that  the  President  will  keep 
Congress  currently  advised  of  any  action 
taken  In  this  connection. 

So  it  is  clearly  the  responsibility  of 
the  Executive  to  keep  Congress  advised 
as  to  any  surplus  food  provided  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  under  the  existing 
agreement  during  the  period  from  now 
until  July  1.  1965. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  When  it 
states  that  the  President  will  keep  the 
Congress  advised,  does  that  mean  a 
written  notice  to  the  Speaker  or  the 
Vice  President?  If  not.  by  what  method 
will  the  President  keep  the  Congress 
advised  ? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  offer  the  observation 
that  we  should  be   provided,    through 


the  committees  of  the  Congress,  with 
the  information.  Certainly  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Congress  should  be  provided 
with  the  information.  This,  of  course, 
would  include  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  I  do  not  believe  we  will  have 
any  difficulty  here.  I  want  it  to  be  per- 
fectly clear  that  we  expect  to  be  advised. 
We  did  not  change  the  language  of  the 
Senate  amendment,  but  we  did  include 
the  language  in  the  statement  of  the 
managers  to  provide  for  such  notifica- 
tion by  the  President. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  President  has  to  make  an 
affirmative  declaration  or  determination 
that  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities to  the  United  Arab  Republic  is 
in  the  national  interest.  He  then  has  to 
communicate  that  determination  or  dec- 
laration to  the  Congress  and  that  will  be 
made  public  in  the  usual  course. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  this  is  right. 
This  is  the  same  sort  of  procedure  that 
was  used  during  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration when  aid  was  provided  to  Yugo- 
slavia. It  has  been  done  on  various  other 
occasions.  In  other  words,  we  are  rais- 
ing a  flag  of  caution  in  expressing  this 
concern  and  reluctance  to  allow  this  aid 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic.  But  we  are 
saying  that  in  the  light  of  the  circum- 
stances if  the  President  determines  this 
to  be  in  the  national  interest,  he  is  au- 
thorized to  do  so.  It  gives  him  the  sole 
responsibility.  I  think  under  the  cir- 
cumstances this  is  about  as  good  as  we 
could  do. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  Arab  Republic 
has  not  conducted  itself  appropriately 
and  has  not  treated  the  United  States 
with  proper  consideration  in  some  mat- 
ters in  recent  weeks  and  on  some  prior  oc- 
casions. The  United  Arab  Republic  had 
the  audacity  to  indicate  to  our  Govern- 
ment that,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
present  agreement,  which  will  be  on  June 
30  next,  it  wanted  to  enter  into  new  sales 
agreements  for  surplus  foods.  The  dis- 
inclination that  was  rather  firmly  ex- 
pressed by  our  Government  to  enter  into 
further  agreements  as  long  as  Nasser 
was  conducting  himself  in  the  way  that 
he  had  conducted  himself  precipitated 
this  issue. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  In  simple  terms  what 
the  conferees  have  done  is  to  strike  d9wn 
the  language  of  the  so-called  Nasser 
amendment  and  bring  a  report  back  here 
in  which  you  have  agreed  to  accept  two 
amendments  by  the  other  body  which 
were  not  germane  to  the  original  bill. 
That  boils  it  right  down  in  plain  simple 
language;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  MAHON.  What  the  conferees  did 
was  to  modify  the  House  language  and 
agree  to  the  Senate  language  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  surplus  commodities  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic — with  the  proviso, 
however,  that  if  the  President  made  an 
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affirmative  determination  that  sales  un- 
der the  existing  agreement,  which  ex- 
pires June  30,  were  in  the  national  inter- 
est this  could  be  done.  And  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  who  received 
a  15-million  vote  majority  last  Novem- 
ber, surely  we  can  trust  him  in  this  mat- 
ter in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  is  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  President  of  the  United  States  and 
must  take  the  leadership  in  dealing  with 
matters  having  to  do  with  our  interna- 
tional relations. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Chairman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  For  the  sake  of  keeping 
the  record  straight,  when  the  gentleman 
refers  to  sales  under  Public  Law  480,  the 
amendment  was  limited  to  sales  under 
title  I.  We  never  did  disturb  whatever 
arrangement  the  President  in  his  discre- 
tion might  have  had  with  respect  to 
making  agreements  under  other  titles  of 
that  legislation.  I  believe  the  record 
ought  to  be  clear  that  we  confined  it  to 
title  I  sales. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  conference  report  knocks  out  an 
amendment  involving  a  laboratory  in 
North  Dakota.  The  Senate  receded  on 
that  item. 

With  respect  to  research  and  research 
facilities  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, language  had  been  added  in  the 
other  body  which  would  prohibit  the 
closing  of  various  research  stations  and 
research  activities  which  the  Department 
announced  on  December  31.  In  confer- 
ence, it  was  agreed  that  no  further  action 
should  be  taken  on  these  closings  or  other 
reductions  in  research  prior  to  May  1, 
1965. 

The  other  body,  in  amendment  No.  4, 
provided : 

No  funds  heretofore  appropriated  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  shall  be  utilized  for 
the  purpose  of  Implementing  any  order  or  di- 
rective of  the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  with  respect  to  the  closing  or 
relocating  of  any  hospital  or  facility  owned 
or  operated  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
or  with  respect  to  the  withdrawing,  trans- 
ferring or  reducing  of  services  heretofore 
made  available  to  veterans. 

Here  again,  we  made  a  minimum 
change  in  the  Senate  language.  We 
agreed,  after  consultations,  to  insert 
language  providing  that  no  action  shall 
be  taken  prior  to  May  1,  1965,  to  close  out 
or  to  phase  out  facilities  which  had  been 
slated  for  closing  as  publicly  announced 
on  January  13. 

These  matters  will  be  taken  up  in  sep- 
arate motions  after  we  have  disposed  of 
the  conference  report  itself.  The  con- 
ference report,  itself,  includes  only  the 
language  striking  out  amendment  No.  2 
relating  to  an  installation  in  North  Da- 
kota. After  we  have  adopted  the  con- 
ference report,  we  can  then  consider  the 
language  involving  the  agricultural  re- 
search stations  and  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facilities. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr  ARENDS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  if  he  will  clarify  for  me  ex- 
actly what  the  amendment  pertaining  to 
veterans'  hospitals  means?  Does  this 
mean  that  up  until  May  1,  everything  will 
go  back  to  the  situation  existing  at  the 
time  the  original  order  to  close  these 
hospitals  was  issued?  Will  the  hospitals 
again  admit  patients  and  proceed  as 
before  until  Congress  has  an  opportunity 
to  fm-ther  look  into  the  whole  matter? 
To  say  the  least,  the  Congress  should 
have  some  voice  on  a  matter  of  such  far- 
reaching  importance  to  our  veterans. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  are  assured  that 
actions  will  not  be  taken  to  close  or  phase 
out  these  facilities  prior  to  May  1.  Some 
of  the  hospitals  slated  for  closing  had 
already  stopped  taking  patients.  They 
cannot  restore  patients  who  have  been 
there  but  who  have  gone  to  other  hos- 
pitals. But  these  hospitals  will  resume 
taking  patients  and  will  conduct  busi- 
ness as  usual,  so  I  understand  and  have 
been  assured,  until  May  1.  Then  what- 
ever action  is  taken  at  that  time  will 
have  to  speak  for  itself. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  In  other  words,  they 
will  go  back  into  operation  just  as  they 
were  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  order? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thought  that  yester- 
day afternoon  that  a  perfectly  reason- 
able and  sound  agreement  had  been 
reached;  that  this  program  would  not  be 
effectuated  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  They  operate  on  a  fiscal  year  basis. 
I  do  not  understand  why  we  should  de- 
part from  it,  and  why  we  who  appro- 
priate funds  for  each  fiscal  year  should 
not  have  full  opportunity  to  consider 
this  matter  on  that  basis.  Although  one 
of  the  hospitals  scheduled  to  be  closed 
is  in  my  district,  I  am  not  at  the  moment 
addressing  myself  to  it  or  any  of  the 
others,  but  rather  to  the  policy  and  pro- 
cedure. Congress  must  be  given  full  op- 
portunity to  thoroughly  and  exhaustively 
go  into  the  whole  matter. 

I  might  say  in  passing  this  is  the  first 
time  in  the  many  years  I  have  been  in 
Congress  that  I  knew  we  had  conferees 
that  were  not  appointed  either  by  the 
Senate  or  the  House. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  A  moment  ago  the 
gentleman  made  reference  to  a  15-mil- 
lion-vote  majority  that  President  John- 
son received  and  that  this  was  the  reason 
for  trusting  and  giving  him  discretion 
to  deal  with  the  Nasser  situation.  In 
reading  this  mimeographed  sheet  which 
you  have  apparently  prepared,  I  note 
that  there  are  four  amendments.  If  I 
am  correct,  it  seems  to  me  that  amend- 
ment No.  1  concerning  the  closing  of 
agricultural  research  facilities,  and  No.  2 
on  the  same  subject,  and  No.  4  on  the 
closing  of  veterans'  facilities  are  all  an 
attempt  by  your  committee  and  your 
conferees  to  limit  the  discretion  of  the 
President.    I    wonder    what    the    dual 


standard  is  and  why  in  these  three  cases 
you  want  to  take  away  the  President's 
discretion  that  you  feel  he  merits  be- 
cause of  his  plurality  and  majority  which 
he  received  in  the  last  election. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  merely  want  to  note 
in  passing  that  the  President  is  en- 
titled, in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  is  our 
Commander  in  Chief  and  our  spokes- 
man in  foreign  affairs,  to  our  full  confi- 
dence in  the  area  of  international  affairs. 
It  does  not  mean  that  he  will  always  be 
right.  We  agreed  in  conference  to  the 
language  which  circumscribes  the  ac- 
tions of  the  President  to  some  extent  on 
this  question  of  food  sales  to  Egypt. 

We  do  not  give  anybody  a  blank  check 
or  abdicate  our  authority  as  Members  of 
Congress,  because  we  have  confidence  in 
the  Congress.  However,  we  had  to  have 
a  meeting  of  the  minds  before  we  could 
have  final  action  on  this  legislation, 
which  is  urgently  needed  because  of  the 
financial  straits  of  the  CCC. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  three  amendments 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  referred  to 
were  not  initiated  by  this  House  but 
came  from  the  other  body.  So  far  as  our 
own  rules  are  concerned,  they  would  not 
be  germane  here  in  the  House. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  generally  unwise  to 
undertake  to  attach  controversial  and 
unrelated  matters  to  emergency  legis- 
lation of  this  type — to  restore  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, or  otherwise.  But  the  rules  of  the 
other  body  permitted  the  adding  of 
these  extraneous  items  and  of  course 
they  were  added.  If  we  were  to  have  an 
agreement,  we  had  to  have  a  meeting  of 
the  minds.  So  we  did  the  best  we  could 
in  achieving  a  meeting  of  the  minds.  I 
think  that  most  Members  of  the  House 
will  be  willing  to  go  along  with  the  action 
of  their  conferees. 

'Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  You  men- 
tioned about  the  rules  of  the  Senate  pro- 
viding for  these  extraneous  things  and 
that  the  rules  of  the  House  would  pro- 
hibit us  from  doing  that.  What  I  would 
like  to  know  is,  is  it  going  to  be  the  policy 
of  your  committee  to  capitulate  and  ac- 
cept all  of  these  extraneous  amendments 
of  the  Senate  during  the  rest  of  this  ses- 
sion, or  would  you  favor  trying  to  change 
the  rules  to  avoid  that  and  give  this 
House  an  equal  status  with  what  the 
Senate  has? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  the  gentleman 
should  answer  his  own  question.  We 
did  not  capitulate  in  this  instance,  so 
I  hope  we  will  be  able  not  to  capitulate 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  You  have 
admitted  that  this  is  an  extraneous,  non- 
germane  amendment  that  was  put  on  in 
the  Senate  and  which  could  not  have 
been  put  on  in  the  House. 


Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  right.  But  It 
was  added  by  the  Senate  and  was  be- 
fore the  conference  for  consideration. 
We  had  to  get  an  agreement.  That 
means  give  and  take.  We  were  impor- 
tuned by  many  Members  of  the  House  to 
include  the  exact  language  of  the  Sen- 
ate. We  did  not  do  that.  I  think  we 
were  fortunate  to  be  able  to  work  out  an 
agreement  which  may  be  reasonably  ac- 
ceptable to  the  great  majority,  even 
though  not  totally  acceptable  to  any- 
body. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  In  other 
words,  you  think  that  the  Senate  rules 
and  the  House  rules  are  comparable  as 
far  as  equity  is  concerned  and  that  they 
give  the  Members  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  wishes? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  Senate  rules,  of 
course,  are  not  the  same  as  the  House 
rules.  But  I  must  say  that  this  is  not 
the  time,  as  I  see  it,  to  undertake  to 
discuss  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  think  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  House,  even  in  the 
amended  form  it  was  supposed  to  have 
turned  up,  this  thing  could  have  been 
handled  and  voted  on  by  the  House  as  to 
its  germaneness  and  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order.  I 
have  expressed  my  opinion  on  that  be- 
fore and  I  hope  to  continue  to  do  so,  and 
I  hope  that  this  House  will  soon  rise  to 
restore  its  dignity  and  responsibility  and 
not  be  knuckling  under  to  the  other  body. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  A 
moment  ago  we  were  talking  about  the 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities  that 
are  to  be  closed.  I  am  led  to  believe  by 
the  chairman  that  he  spoke  with  the  full 
faith  of  the  President  when  he  said  that 
these  closings  will  be  held  in  abeyance 
until  May  1,  to  give  such  time  to  the 
proper  committees  of  Congress  to  hold 
public  hearings  and  thoroughly  discuss 
these  matters  so  that  no  precipitate  ac- 
tion would  be  taken  prior  to  that  time, 
and  so  that  our  veterans  and  our  people 
back  home  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
be  heard.    Is  that  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  like  to  say  again 
that  the  good  faith  of  the  administration 
is  involved  here.  The  administration  has 
agreed  to  suspend  the  closing,  the  phas- 
ing-out of  these  installations  between 
now  and  May  1. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Un- 
til May  1 ;  so  that  our  people  back  home 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  be  heard  on 
the  record. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes.  But  let  us  be 
utterly  frank  and  say  that  the  action  by 
the  House  today  with  reference  to  May  1, 
does  not  mean  that  installations  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  will  not  be  closed. 
The  same  would  be  true  if  the  date  were 
June  30,  as  in  the  original  Senate  amend- 
ment. There  is  no  way  that  I  know  of 
to  compel  an  executive,  regardless  of  his 
political  faith,  to  spend  money  that  he 
does  not  want  to  spend  or  to  keep  open 
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installations  which  he  is  determined  to 
close. 

So  it  would  be  a  cruel  thing  If  the 
action  taken  by  the  House  today  were 
to  be  interpreted  by  Members  of  the 
House  or  interpreted  by  our  constituents 
and  friends  at  home  as  meaning  that 
closings  are  off  indefinitely  and  that 
things  will  proceed  as  before,  or  that 
there  will  be  no  modifications  or  change 
in  the  future.  I  think  that  needs  to  be 
made  crystal  clear  at  this  point. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  This 
will  give  time  for  the  people  back  home 
to  be  heard.  What  they  want  is  their 
day  in  court. 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  agreement  on  a 
May  1  date  affords  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  very  able  chairman  of  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Teagxte]. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  committee,  as  we  have  announced 
before,  will  hold  as  complete  hearings 
as  possible  on  this  matter.  We  have  al- 
ready asked  the  administration  to  send 
someone  up  and  tell  us  what  our  policy 
is  going  to  be  on  Government  hospitals 
in  this  country;  whether  one  branch  of 
the  Government  has  a  different  policy 
than  another  branch.  Our  committee 
intends  to  hold  these  hearings  and  come 
up  with  some  kind  of  aflBrmative  action, 
if  we  can.  and  we  are  concerned  about 
being  faced  with  this  deadline  and  put- 
ting this  language  into  law. 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  will  be  no  clos- 
ing or  suspension  of  any  of  these  facil- 
ities, or  phasing-out  of  any  of  these 
facilities,  before  May  1.  The  gentleman 
and  his  committee  could  bring  in  legis- 
lation to  this  body  reflecting  the  view  of 
his  committee  in  the  matter.  But,  in  my 
opinion,  there  is  no  certain  way  of  legis- 
lating an  effective  mandate  to  keep  these 
installations  open. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
administration  will  accept  this  language 
if  we  adopt  it  here  today? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  talked  with  the  Presi- 
dent this  morning  about  the  matter  and 
he  assured  me  that,  while  he  regrets  very 
much  this  delay — he  says  it  will  cost  sev- 
eral million  dollars  additional — he  wants 
to  be  cooperative  with  the  Congress.  He 
recognizes  the  responsibilities  of  the  Con- 
gress and  he  indicates  to  me  that  he  will 
go  along  with  the  will  of  the  Congress  on 
the  date  of  May  1  and  take  no  further 
action  toward  the  closings  in  the  mean- 
time, I  think  this  is  fair  and  reasonable. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to 
say  that  some  are  probably  wedded  to 
the  June  30  date,  which  is  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  The  President  will  be  just 
as  free  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  as  he 
is  on  May  1  to  implement  any  closing  of 
installations  that  he  might  desire.  There 
is,  legislatively,  no  way  that  I  know  of 
to  absolutely  prevent  the  closing  of  in- 
stallations that  an  executive  is  deter- 
mined to  close. 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  in- 
form the  Members  of  the  House  that  our 
hearings  will  begin  on  February  18.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  every  Member  who 
wants  to  be  heard  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  listen  to  anyone  who  desires  to  testify 
on  this  matter.  Then  we  shall  under- 
take whatever  action  is  necessary  and 
proper  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  reasonably  pleased  with  the  action 
which  has  been  taken  today  by  the  con- 
ferees? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker.  As  I  see  it,  if  we  do  not  adopt 
this,  then  they  will  go  ahead  closing  them 
right  now.  But  if  we  do  adopt  this  we 
at  least  gain  about  75  days.  That  is  the 
way  I  interpret  it. 

Mr.  MAHON.  In  which  to  consider 
the  matter. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  In  which  to 
hold  the  hearings.  But  if  we  do  not 
adopt  it  then  the  closings  are  taking 
place  now.  They  are  not  taking  in  any 
more  patients  and  evidently  facilities  are 
going  down  and  down.  If  we  adopt  this, 
it  gives  the  Congress  at  least  75  days  in 
which  to  attempt  to  take  aflarmative 
action. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  gives  the  Congress 
about  75  days  in  which  to  take  action. 
As  quick  and  decisive  as  we  sometimes 
are  in  these  bodies,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  take  some  action  in  that  time. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  My  question  is  sim- 
ply this:  When  you  say  "close  on  the 
1st  of  May,"  does  that  mean  you  start 
the  1st  of  April  getting  everyone  out 
and  everything  else  out  of  the  way  so 
that  the  doors  will  be  closed  on  the  1st 
of  May,  or  begin  the  closings  on  that 
date,  if  other  action  Is  not  taken? 

Mr.  MAHON.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  that  the  closing  ac- 
tions will  not  be  implemented,  accord- 
ing to  the  agreement  which  has  been 
reached  and  according  to  the  interpre- 
tation which  I  have  of  it,  until  May  1. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  If  the  gentleman  wlU 
yield  further,  simply  stated,  I  do  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"implemented."  That  is  what  I  am  ask- 
ing.   What  is  the  meaning  of  It? 

Mr.  MAHON.  They  would  not  begin 
to  turn  them  out  on  April  1  in  order  to 
close  them  on  May  1.  They  would  not 
begin  vacating  the  facilities  or  closing 
them  or  limiting  their  operations  imtil 
May  1. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  there  is  no  vacating  of 
anything  then  imtil  May  1  ? 

Mr.  MAHON.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  would  like  to  add  at 
this  point  that  it  Is  my  understanding, 
when  the  chairman  refers  to  suspension 
of  further  closings,  that  in  an  Instance 


like  our  hospital  at  Dwlght,  HI.,  where 
they  have  already  made  some  move  to 
implement  the  proposed  closing,  where 
the  patient  load  has  already  dropped, 
conceivably  by  saying  "suspend  from 
here  on,"  we  have  already  been  brought 
down  to  a  50-percent  level. 

Now,  does  it  mean  we  continue  on  In 
that  fashion  until  May  1  or  does  it  mean, 
as  I  believe  we  agreed,  that  everytiiing 
will  be  restored  to  full  capacity  until  May 
1  ?  To  me  that  means  backing  up  if  they 
took  a  step  that  is  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of  what  we  feel  necessary  for 
the  veteran? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  they  would 
be  compelled  under  the  agreement  to  re- 
sume the  taking  of  patients  in  the  hos- 
pitals. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Up  to  the  full  patient 
load? 

Mr.  MAHON.  They  would  proceed  as 
they  have  been  operating. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  What  happens  if  they 
have  already  disposed  of  some  of  the  peo- 
ple, attendants,  and  doctors? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is,  of  course,  an 
administrative  problem.  I  do  not  think 
we  need  to  bother  here  about  everything 
of  that  kind.  They  have  to  do  the  things 
as  best  they  can  and  on  as  reasonable  a 
basis  as  they  can,  and  I  believe  they  will. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  The  gentleman  real- 
izes the  difficulty  today  of  consideration 
by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  of 
this  matter.  As  I  understand  it,  all  of 
the  veterans'  organizations  are  anxious 
to  come  and  appear  before  the  commit- 
tee. 

A  great  many  representatives  of  peo- 
ple concerned  with  these  hospitals  want 
to  come  here.  We  can  look  forward  to 
extended  hearings.  I  think  that  can  be 
taken  for  granted,  and  that  will  be  con- 
firmed by  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  is  a  dear 
friend  of  mine  and  a  very  able,  distin- 
guished leader  of  this  House  for  whom 
I  have  the  greatest  respect  and  affection. 
However,  that  does  not  obscure  the  keen 
disappointment  that  I  feel  because  the 
conferees  have  not  come  up  with  a  more 
feasible,  practicable,  and  fairer  solution 
to  the  very  serious  problems  arising  from 
the  proposed  closing  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities. 

I  note  that  under  the  conferees  agree- 
ment relating  to  the  closing  of  these 
facilities,  the  language  forbids  action  on 
the  closing  prior  to  May  1,  1965. 

As  I  have  stated,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hon- 
estly do  not  believe  that  is  sufficient  time 
to  give  the  House  committee,  or  the  com- 
mittee of  the  other  body,  adequate  op- 
portunity to  hear  from  those  who  desire 
to  be  heard  on  this  matter  and  at  the 
same  time  fully  review  and  prepare  ap- 
propriate legislation  to  be  presented  to 
the  House,  if  that  be  indicated,  as  I 
think  it  would  be. 

Even  the  earlier  agreement  deferring 
the  closings  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
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vear  would  leave  all  too  little  time  for 
fuU  consideration  of  the  questions  m- 
volved  here  which  would  have  to  do  with 
nroper  hospitalization,  care,  and  treat- 
ment of  thousands  and  thousands  of 
veterans. 

The  savings  resulting  from  these  clos- 
ings are  picayune  as  measured  by  the 
large  amounts  we  are  spending  and  the 
money  we  are  giving  away  each  year  to 
other  nations  and  to  much  less  worthy 
causes  than  that  of  the  veteran  and  his 
dear  ones. 

These  closings,  which  strike  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  medical  rehabilitation 
program,  were  undertaken  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  without  warning 
or  advance  notice,  and  without  any  ef- 
fort to  elicit  the  opinions  and  advice  of 
congressional  leaders  and  Members  who 
are  informed  about  the  operations,  re- 
sults, and  needs  of  the  program. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  post- 
ponement until  May  1,  as  worked  out  by 
the  conferees,  is  an  inadequate  answer 
not  only  to  those  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  VA  facilities  in  their  States 
affected  by  the  closing  order,  but  also 
to  our  loyal  veterans  and  to  the  many 
faithful  employees  who  have  so  ably  and 
efficiently  staffed  these  facilities. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  amendment 
will  not  prevail  and  that  the  House  will 
give  our  congressional  committees  on 
both  sides  of  the  Capitol  adequate  time 
to  consider  and  act  in  these  vital  matters. 
Mr.  MAHON.  It  seems  to  me  we  have 
worked  out  a  reasonably  good  com- 
promise. Seventy-five  days  will  give 
Congress  time  to  consider  and  act. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  brought  to  the  fioor  of  the 
House  something  very  constructive  In  the 
way  of  an  assurance  with  regard  to  these 
hospitals  not  being  further  reduced  in 
capacity,  and  not  being  in  any  way 
damaged  further  during  this  time 
interval. 

If  the  gentleman  will  permit  I  would 
like  to  address  a  question  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  determine  whether  the  hearings 
he  proposes  to  begin  on  the  18th  will 
not  only  go  into  the  question  of  the  rea- 
sons and  justifications  for  the  closing, 
but  also  go  into  the  several  bills  that  are 
pending  before  the  committee,  and  the 
services  within  individual  States,  and  to 
increase  the  beds  that  are  already  au- 
thorized for  a  veterans  hospital. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  must  inform 
the  House  the  hearings  that  we  hold  will 
be  on  every  bill  that  pertains  to  veterans' 
hospitals  that  are  in  our  committee.  In 
fact,  we  are  going  to  go  a  little  further; 
we  are  going  to  ask  about  the  overall 
hospital  situation,  the  switching  of  pa- 
tients back  and  forth,  where  the  Public 
Health  Service,  the  military,  and  other 
hospitals  are  involved. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
will  do  a  good  job. 
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Mr.  ABENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Has  the  gentleman  any 
idea  what  the  Senate  will  do  so  far  as 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report  that 
we  are  passing  now?  It  might  be  a  con- 
jecture on  his  part,  but  I  would  like  to 
know. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  feel  uneasy  in 
speculating  about  what  the  other  body 
might  do,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  As- 
pinall], 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  what  I  have  to  say  at  this  time  will 
be  considered  by  all  as  no  desire  on  my 
part  to  minimize  in  no  way  the  affection, 
the  esteem  and  good  will  which  I  have 
for  the  great  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  for  its  new  chairman,  who  I 
think  is  one  of  the  finest  legislators  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with  in 
the  Congress. 

However,  I  do  wish  to  state  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  conference  committee  report 
as  it  relates  to  amendment  No.  4.  We 
must  consider  the  amendment  as  it  comes 
from  the  other  body,  whether  we  like  it 
or  not.  We  are  not  judges  of  the  pro- 
cedures used  by  the  Members  of  the  other 
body. 

The  matter  and  the  method  by  which 
it  is  brought  before  us  is  so  very  difficult 
to  explain  to  our  constituents.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  be  very  careful  in 
protecting  the  integrity  of  this  body  and 
of  the  Congress  generally. 

I  have  two  questions  I  would  like  to 
direct  to  my  good  friend,  and  a  great 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon]. 

The  first  question  I  should  like  to  di- 
rect to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
is  as  follows:  Has  there  been  any  re- 
quest for  additional  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duties,  particularly  in  keep- 
ing open  the  hospitals  during  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  1965. 

Mr.  MAHON.  From  my  present 
knowledge  I  would  say  no,  but  we  have 
received  In  the  last  few  days  some  sup- 
plemental requests  for  fiscal  1965.  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at 
them,  but  I  think  they  deal  with  such 
things  as  pay  costs  and  so  on,  but  noth- 
ing for  medical  care. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  if  there  had  been  any  deficiency 
they  would  have   requested  additional 

funds.  ^     XI.  X 

The  statement  has  been  made  that 
$23  million  will  be  saved  by  this  action 
by  the  Executive.  Is  such  saving  of  $23 
million  for  the  rest  of  this  fiscal  year, 
or  annually  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  years, 
by  the  action  of  closing  down  the  hospi- 
tals and  merging  the  regional  offices  in- 
volved? 

Mr  MAHON.  The  annual  savings  are 
said  to  be  in  excess  of  $23  million  for 
fiscal  1966.    I  would  assume  that  would 


accrue  every  year. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    That  Is  the  way  I 
understand  it. 


It  has  always  been  my  understanding 
that  when  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  places  its  approval  on  an  appro- 
priation for  a  fiscal  year  and  the  agency 
charged  with  the  administration  thereof 
stays  within  its  appropriation,  then  the 
Executive  should  permit  the  moneys  to 
be  spent  in  accordance  with  the  approval 
made  by  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
of   such   appropriation.    What   bothers 
me  so  much  in  this  instance  is  this. 
May  I  in  the  beginning  say  that  I  am 
not  at  this  time  arguing  the  point  of  the 
veterans  or  others  in  their  desire  to  have 
the    hospitals    remain    open.    Until    I 
have  evidence  to  the  contrary  I  feel  that 
the  hospitals  should  remain  open.    I  am 
here  at  this  time,  however  to  defend 
the    principle    of    Government    which 
says   that   once   having   made    an    au- 
thorization   and    an    appropriation    in 
conformity  therewith  by  our  action,  and 
it  having  been  approved  by  the  Execu- 
tive, we  have  a  right  to  see  to  it  that 
that  policy  first  of  authorization  and 
secondly  of  appropriation  continues  until 
some  valid  and  open  argument  can  be 
made  against  it.    In  this  particular  in- 
stance the  Executive  has  seen  fit  to  go 
contraiT  to  the  wishes  of  Congress  and 
the   wishes  that  he  himself  expressed 
when  he  signed  the  appropriation  bill. 
He  made  his  recent  decision,  I  am  told, 
on  the  proposition  that  it  is  economically 
expedient  at  this  time  to  close  these  hos- 
pitals.   Maybe  it  is  economicaUy  expe- 
dient.   I  do  not  know.    But  I  think  that 
in  any  case  it  is  a  matter  that  should 
come  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee as  that  committee  listens  to  the 
requests  for  funds  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year.    I  do  not  feel  that  we  should  at 
this  time  accept  the  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent closing  the  hospitals  for  the  balance 
of  this  fiscal  year.    I  see  no  difference 
between  using  the  date  of  May  1   as 
against  July  1.    I  know  the  pressure  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Teagite]  is 
going  to  be  up  against  if  we  go  ahead 
with   the   Senate   amendment— as   the 
Senate  proposed  it  or  as  the  conference 
committee  recommends.    It  is  f^^fj^l 
be  tremendous.    It  is  my  position  that 
the  regular  procedure  of  the  Congress 
should  be  for  the  committee  headed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI 
to  study  the  request  made  by  the  agency 
of  the  Government  having  jurisdiction. 
If  justification  can  be  made  to  continue 
the  hospitals,  then  they  or  any  of  them 
should  remain  open.    If  these  operatior^ 
cannot  be  justified,  their  funds  should 
be  denied  and  the  hospitals  closed. 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  has  been  an  area 
of  discussion  ever  since  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  have  been  in  Congress.  Under 
the  law  all  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment when  they  get  the  money  appro- 
priated may  vary  in  certain  instances  as 
the  year  progresses.  They  may  cancel 
certain  operations  or  they  may  withhold 
the  expenditure  altogether.  I  remember 
this  happening  on  occasion  in  the  Roose- 
velt administration,  the  Truman  admin- 
istration, and  in  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration. It  is  a  good  question  and  one 
that  periodically  gets  ventilated.    I  know 
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of  no  way  to  forever  resolve  that  problem. 
But  the  gentleman  poses  a  valid  ques- 
tion: Why  should  the  Executive  not  do 
with  the  money  exactly  what  was  in- 
tended when  we  appropriated  the  money? 
Generally  speaking  it  does. 

Of  course,  under  the  antideficiency 
law  the  Executive  has  the  clear  power 
to  impound  savings  in  appropriations 
arising  from  changed  circumstances  or 
greater  efiBciency  of  operations. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  In  reply  might  I  state 
this.  This  is  not  a  decision  which  has 
been  made  by  the  local  directors.  This 
is  a  move  from  the  top  down.  It  comes 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
its  regional  oflBces  and  personnel.  When 
I  was  home  just  this  last  weekend,  I  told 
my  constituents  that  the  director  of  the 
local  hospital  in  Grand  Junction  had  not 
told  me  in  December  when  I  visited  the 
hospital,  as  I  always  do  each  year,  of  the 
prospective  closing.  He  replied  by  letter 
which  I  received  yesterday  that  there 
was  a  good  reason  he  did  not.  He  said 
he  did  not  know  about  the  closing  of  the 
hospital  himself  until  1  hour  before  the 
news  broke  on  the  radio  announcing  that 
the  hospital  was  to  be  closed.  Now  I  do 
not  know  just  how  one  surveys  a  hospital 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  it  is  carrying 
on  its  activities  as  planned.  However,  it 
seems  to  me  that  Congress  has  not  been 
kept  advised,  as  it  had  a  right  to  expect 
that  it  would  be.  in  matters  of  such  vital 
importance  to  it  and  the  people  whom 
they  represent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  not  the  immediate 
question  which  is  giving  so  many  Mem- 
bers concern  at  this  moment  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  executive  branch 
by  inserting  the  May  1  date  in  this  bill 
cannot  do  in  the  interim  that  which  the 
Congress  does  not  intend  that  they 
should  do? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  proposition 
seems  to  resolve  itself  into  this — the  Ex- 
ecutive can  do  as  he  pleases.  In  this 
instance  the  Executive  can  do  it  on  the 
first  of  May  whether  the  Congress  wants 
him  to  do  so  or  not.  Just  the  same  as 
the  Executive  apparently  felt  that  he 
could  do  it  on  the  first  of  March  whether 
the  Congress  wished  it  or  not.  As  far 
as  the  extra  60  or  75  days  are  concerned, 
it  is  not  going  to  make  it  any  easier  for 
you  and  me.  The  fight  shall  continue. 
I  intend,  if  possible,  to  see  to  it  that  a 
case  is  made  for  whatever  may  be  the 
final  action.  It  is  my  personal  feeling 
that  in  this  matter  there  is  more  in- 
volved than  just  dollars  and  cents. 
Most  certainly  agency  ambitions  are  to 
be  found — the  desire  for  bigness  as 
such,  the  present  trend  for  living  in  met- 
ropolitan areas  as  compared  to  rural  or 
less  populous  areas.  No  questions  were 
asked  when  our  veterans  responded  to 
their  Nation's  call  for  help  as  to  whether 
they  lived  in  country,  town,  or  city.  A 
loved  one's  trip  to  a  hospital  200  to  300 
miles  distant  can  be  expensive  and  difiB- 
cult,  too. 

What  we  need  is  sufficient  time  for  an 
inclusive  and  logical  study  of  the  whole 
matter. 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Flynt]. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  direct  a  question  relating  to  amend- 
ment No.  4  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

The  question  is  this:  If  any  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  detects 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  that 
such  Administrator  is  violating  either 
the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  this  amend- 
ment, and  so  advises  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  would 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations be  constrained  to  call  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  our  committee  and  ask 
the  Administrator  to  come  before  this 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
his  actions  and  answering  such  other 
questions  as  might  be  asked? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  we  would  give 
serious  consideration  to  that.  The  Ad- 
ministrator has  assured  me  he  will  co- 
operate fully  in  carrying  out  the  agree- 
ment and  I  believe  he  will.  But  if  there 
were  valid  complaints  I  think  we  would 
want  to  recognize  the  situation  and  deal 
with  it. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  I  would  certainly  say  in 
view  of  this  language  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  some  2  months  would  be  pro- 
posed to  cutoff  the  original  language  of 
the  amendment  proposed  and  adopted 
by  the  other  body  that  the  utmost  good 
faith  will  be  expected  and  required  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  yield  so 
that  I  may  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  a  question? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  There  has 
been  some  discussion  in  the  last  24  or  48 
hours  about  the  critical  situation  con- 
cerning the  availability  of  funds  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  I  believe 
the  last  information  conveyed  to  the 
House  was  to  the  effect  that  there  were 
ample  funds  for  5  days  or  so.  Is  that 
the  information  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  and  would  he  give  assurance 
to  the  House  that  this  is  the  situation  so 
that  whatever  happens  to  this  bill  we 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
have  taken  the  proper  action? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  members 
of  his  staff  assure  us  that  they  can  cope 
with  the  fiscal  emergency  of  CCC  for  a 
few  more  days.  It  is  very  difficult  for 
them  to  do  it,  because  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  out  of  money  and 
it  can  no  longer  provide  support  loans 
on  agricultural  commodities.  But  they 
tell  me  that  if  we  can  get  this  bill  through 
in  4  or  5  days,  the  consequences  will  not 
be  disastrous.  The  action  we  are  taking 
today  is  with  the  full  knowledge  of  Sec- 
retary Freeman,  with  whom  I  conferred 
today. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  this  in- 
formation was  given  to  the  chairman  this 
morning? 

Mr.  MAHON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois   [Mr.  Michel] 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
say  to  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
that  if  there  has  been  any  good  which 
has  come  from  the  current  dock  strike, 
I  suspect  this  might  be  a  part  of  it,  be- 
cause if  there  were  no  sti-ike,  then  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  with  the 
ships  untied  in  New  York  and  other  ports, 
would  have  to  pay.  They  are  foreclosed 
from  doing  so  now  because  of  that  strike. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  al- 
though I  signed  the  conference  report, 
I  did  so  only  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
it  out  on  the  House  floor  so  that  Mem- 
bers could  work  their  will,  because  with- 
out my  signature  on  the  report,  we  would 
not  have  been  able  to  come  to  you.  I 
signed  it  very  reluctantly  and  with  those 
reservations,  knowing  that  the  House 
would  want  an  opportunity  to  work  its 
will. 

I  have  only  one  other  comment  on  this 
matter  of  the  grand  savings  which  are 
to  be  made  with  respect  to  the  closing 
of  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals.  I 
hope  Members  will  not  become  too  exer- 
cised over  the  couple  of  million  dollars 
supposedly  involved,  when  the  President, 
on  the  other  hand,  says  it  is  perfectly 
proper  for  us  to  spend  an  additional  $37 
million  to  send  grain  and  whatnot  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  It  seems  rather 
ridiculous  in  the  one  case  to  use  the 
"economy  kick"  and  then  turn  around  to 
double,  triple,  or  quadruple  the  figure  for 
some  foreign  country,  rather  than  to 
make  an  expenditure  in  our  own  country, 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr,  REID  of  New  York.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  should  like  to  pose  one  question  to  the 
chairman.  I  understood  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  in  the  colloquy  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  to  in- 
dicate that  the  President  must  make  an 
affirmative  determination  with  regard  to 
the  national  interest  in  respect  to  amend- 
ment No.  3  before  approving  the  export 
of  any  agricultural  commodity  under 
title  I  of  Public  Law  480  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  in  fiscal  year  1965.  I  also 
understood  the  gentleman  to  say  he  be- 
lieved a  clear  flag  of  caution  had  been 
raised  by  the  Congress.  I  understood  him 
to  mean  that  this  touched  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  United  Arab  Republic's  ship- 
ment of  arms  to  the  Congo,  United  Arab 
Republic  intervention  in  the  Yemen,  and 
any  threats  to  peace  in  the  Near  East 
flowing  from  recent  Arab  siunmit  con- 
ferences; the  formation  of  an  Arab  joint 
military  command;  proposed  diversion 
of  the  headwaters, of  the  Jordan  River; 
and  threats  to  the  peace  of  the  area  gen- 
erally. Is  that  a  correct  understanding? 
Mr.  MAHON,  I  believe  the  gentleman 
has  made  a  correct  statement.  I  notice 
that  the  gentleman  was  quoted  the  other 
day  as  saying  that  he  believed  Mr.  Nasser 
had  "gotten  the  message."  I  hope  so 
and  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  posi- 
tion. 
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Mr  REID  of  New  York.  I  merely  wish 
to  add  that  I  rise  in  support  of  amend- 
ment No.  3.  I  believe  that  the  principle 
of  flexibility  for  the  President  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs  is  vital  and  essen- 
tial, and  I  intend  to  support  it. 

Mr.  MAHON.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  8  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
WnrrxEN]  who  is  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tions and  who  by  all  means  should  be 
heard  in  respect  to  these  matters. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did 
not  sign  this  conference  report.    Since 


I  was  quite  active  in  passing  the  House 
bill,  I  want  to  tell  Members  why.  At  the 
same  time  I  want  to  say  that  the  major- 
ity, who  did  sign  the  report,  did  the  very 
best  they  could. 

I  might  go  further  to  say  that  in  view 
of  the  acute  situation  facing  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  had  it  re- 
quired my  signature,  doubtless  I  would 
have  felt  compelled  to  sign  the  report. 

However,  my  purpose  in  not  signing 
it  is  to  maintain  my  own  consistent  posi- 
tion and  to  bring  to  you  just  what  is 
involved  in  this  situation.  These  are  not 
matters  that  the  President  has  gone 
through  and  selected  as  being  wasteful. 


Involved  in  this  is  a  directive  from  the 
executive  department  to  cut  expendi- 
tures and  I  understand  the  same  applies 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Your 
Department  of  Agriculture,  instead  of 
taking  funds  from  the  big  operations 
where  doubtlessly  cuts  might  be  made 
with  a  minimum  of  loss  in  results,  picked 
small  activities  which  were  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States  which, 
while  small  in  amounts  and  small  in 
number,  may  be  the  only  ones  in  that 
area  and  may  be  vital  to  a  particular  seg- 
ment of  agriculture.  The  Department, 
for  example,  has  annoimced  it  is  cutting 
out  the  following : 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultuue, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  31, 1964. 

Reductions  in  Research 

I.  All  research  discontinued  at  20  locations  at  a  saving  of  $1,254, 
300  (92.9  man-years)  : 


Place 


Type  of  research 


Funds 


Petcrsburp.  .\!as'ia... 
Glenrtale,  Ariz 


Clarkedalc.  Ark. 
Fnntana,  Calif.. 


Pasadonn.  Ci'.lif. 
Qnincy.  Fla 


Fleming.  Ga. 


St.  Anthony,  Idaho.... 

Bedford.  Ind 

Bofalusa,  La 

Iliintlev.  Mont 

Durham,  N.II 

New  Lisbon,  N.J 

Albuquerque,  N.  Max.. 

Newell,  S.  Dak 


Puyallup,  Wash 

Morgantown,  W.  Va.. 


Lanca,ster,  Wis. 
Wausau,  Wis... 


Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


Fur  aniinal  research 

Poultry  nutrition  and  physiological 
research. 

Weed  cotitroi  research 

Breeding  and  disease  research  on  rab- 
bits. 

Forest  trees  research 

Bioloey  and  control  of  insects  affecting 
shade-grown  tobacco. 

Sni!  and  water  management  prictices 
for  lower  coastal  plain  and  tidewater 
lands. 

Dryland  moisture  conservation  prac- 
tices and  tiU'ice. 

Hardwood  research 

Tune  nut  resenreh 

Soil  and  fertilirer  management 

Clover  disease  and  soil  erosion  research.. 

Cultural  practices  on  I'jne-oak  forests 
and  watershed  manngcment  re.'earch. 

Aerial  methods  of  resecdlng  of  rnnge- 
Innds. 

.Soil  and  water  management,  water  re- 
sources, hydrology  of  stock  ponds,  beef 
cattle  feeding  and  manasement. 

Utihzation  research  on  berry  and  vege- 
table products. 

Watershed  hydrology  and  watershed 
management. 

Soil  and  water  management  practices... 

Yield  and  quality  of  wood  from  maple 
trees. 

Breeding  of  horticultural  crops 


$41, 000 
59,.'i00 

l.^OOO 
74,700 

28.000 
24,000 

K,  400 


13,000 

43.000 
1,14. 100 
22.300 
44.  SOO 
91.000 

50.000 

16.";,  800 

37,300 

14,000 

68,600 
50,000 

206,200 


Man- 
years 


3.0 
4.8 

1.0 

8.0 

1.0 

2.0 

6.0 


1.3 

3.0 
4.0 
2.0 
2.0 
8.0 

1.0 

11.0 

3.0 

1.0 

5.8 
4.0 

21.0 


n.  Complete  lines  of  research   eliminated  at   33   locations  at  a 
saving  of  $2,340,000  (171.1  man-years)  : 


Type  of  research 


Auburn,  Ala.. 
Albany,  Calif. 


Davis,  Calif.... - 
Pasadena,  Calif. 


BeUe  Glade,  Fla 

Athens,  Ga 

Cairo,  Ga 


Bamboo  culture -.- --- 

Research  to  improve  processing  of  sugar- 
beets. 

Composition  and  properties  of  various 
types  and  varieties  of  rice. 

Research  on  the  composition  of  castor 
beans  and  their  processing  into  meal 
and  oil. 

New  crops:  Utilizationstudies  on  species 
of  oilseeds  having  potential  as  eco- 
nomic replacement  crops  for  those  in 
surplus. 

Castor  bean  breeding  and  diseases 

Research  to  improve  processing  of  sugar- 
beets. 

Composition  and  properties  of  various 
types  and  varieties  of  rice. 

Research  on  the  composition  of  castor 
beans  and  their  processhig  Into  meal 
and  oil. 

New  crops:  Utilization  studies  on  spe- 
cies of  oilseeds  having  potential  as 
economic  replacement  crops  for  those 
in  surplus. 

Harvesting,  decorticating,  and  retting 
ramie,  kenaf,  and  sansevieria. 

Research  equipment  for  controlled 
placement  of  fertilizer  and  seed. 

Tung  research — 

Culture,  breeding,  and  disease  research 
on  sugar  sorghum. 


$7,100 
164,500 

79,800 

100,000 

79,600 

52,900 
4,900 

2,800 

8,000 

2,300 

220,300 

18,000 

32,900 
7,100 


Man- 
years 


1.0 
10.0 

5.0 

7.2 


2.0 


1.0 


19.0 
1.0 

4.0 

1.0 


Place 


Experiment,  Ga. 


Savannah,  Ga. 


Tifton.  Ga.. 
Peoria.  111... 
Hays,  Kans. 

Houma,  La. 


New  Orleans,  La- 


Meridian,  Miss. 


State  CoUege,  Miss. 
MitcheU,  Nebr 


University  Park, 

N.  Mex. 
Geneva,  N.Y 


Ithaca,  N.Y. 


Raleigh,  N.C... 
StiUwater,  Okla. 


Type  of  research 


Woodward,  Okla. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Upper  Darby,  Pa. 


Rapid  City,  S.C. 
Brownsville,  Tex. 
Bushland,  Tex 


College  Station,  Tex- 


5. 0     Logan,  Utah. 


Prosser,  Wash. 


Pullman,  W'ash. 
Madison,  Wis... 


Cordage  fiber  breedtog  and  culture 
evaluation  of  new  fiber  crops. 

Research  on  sesame  and  sugar  sorghum 
production  and  new  introductions  of 
castor  beans. 

Bamboo  culture 

Cordage  fiber  breeding  and  cuKure 
evaluation  of  new  fiber  crops. 

Control  of  insects  attacking  rye 

Research  on  improved  use  of  molasses... 

Soil  moisture  evaporation  control  re- 
lated to  rotations  and  tillage  practices. 

Research  to  improve  processing  of  sugar- 
cane. 

-..do - 

Composition  and  properties  of  various 
types  and  varieties  of  rice  to  guide 
iniiling  and  processing. 

Development  of  new  and  Improved 
industrial  products  from  tung  oil. 

New  crops:  Utilization  studies  on  species 
of  oilseeds  having  promising  potential 
as  economic  replacement  crops  for 
those  in  surplus. 

Culture,  breedmg,  and  disease  research 
on  sugar  sorghum. 

House  foundation  problems  on  plastic 
clay  subsoils. 

Res<?arch  on  irrigation  practices  for  com, 
field  beans,  and  alfalia. 

Reclamation,  nutritional  and  soil  studies 
for  irrigated  land. 

Research  on  control  and  methods  of  de- 
tecting European  chafer  and  treat- 
ment of  infested  nursery  stock. 

Research  on  breeding,  feeding,  and  man- 
agement of  fur  animals. 

Evaluation  of  potential  liber  crops 

Harvesting  and  farm  handling  of  castor 
beans. 

Control  of  insects  attacking  rye 

Water  prolilems  in  dryland  soils  caused 
by  soil  compaction  and  management 
practices. 

Improved  methods  and  new  food  prod- 
ucts for  maple  and  honey. 

New  crops:  UtiUzation  studies  on  species 
of  oilseeds  having  potential  as  replace- 
ment crops  for  those  in  surplus. 

Studies  of  forest  fire  occurrence  and  sup- 
pression methods  to  combat  forest  fire 
disasters. 

Utilization  of  Black  Hills  ponderosa  pine 
timber  in  forest  products. 

Breeding  cotton  varieties  resistant  to 
insects. 

Research  equipment  for  controlled  place- 
ment of  fertilizer  and  seed. 

Evaluation  of  potential  fiber  crops 

Storage  of  sesame  seed  stocks,  culture, 
and  disease  control. 

Research  on  biology  and  control  of  in- 
sects affecting  sugarbeets  and  vege- 
tables. 

Utilization  research  on  fruit  and  vege- 
table products. 

Research  on  infectious  diseases  of  fur 
animals. 

Research  on  breeding,  feeding,  physi- 
ology, and  management  of  fur  animals. 


Funds 


$600 
4.300 


56,000 
600 

13,800 

12.200 

7,900 

49,400 

168,700 
70,100 


93,400 
128,900 

.54,100 
5,000 
57,500 
22,500 
21,500 

31,300 

800 
54,000 

4,200 
15,100 

285,400 
120.000 


5  Ian- 
years 


1.0 


8.0 


4.7 
1.0 
LO 

3.0 

11.0 
6.0 


6.0 
9.0 

3.0 


4.0 
1.0 
2.9 

4.0 


4.0 

.2 
LO 


20.0 
8.0 


10,000 

1.0 

28,000 

2.0 

15,000 

LO 

44.000 

3.0 

1,500 
69,500 

.1 
3.0 

14,000 

LO 

48,900 

3.0 

52,600 

3.0 

9,000 

m.  Research  eliminated  at  BeltsviUe  and  Hyattsvllle,  Md.,  and  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  at  a  saving  of  $1,520,000  (104.8  man-years) : 


Type  of  research 


Fertilizer  research - 

Elimination  of  Clothing  and  Housing  Research  Division. 
Reduction  of  agricultural  engineering  research  on  bousing. 


Funds 


$492,800 

550,400 

3.000 


Man-years 


33.0 

4ao 
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Type  of  research 


Elimination  of  all  food  wholesaling  and  retailing  research 

under  marketing  research. - --- 

Production  research  on  fibers  other  than  cotton ". 

Researcli  on  bamboo  production 

Fur  animal  research - 

Tung  research - — - — 

Production  research  on  sesame — 

Research  on  castor  beans - 

Rye  research - - 

Research  on  sugar  sorghum -.-;- -- 

Agricultural  engineering  research  on  fertilizer  and  seed 
place  ment - - 


Funds 


$224,  "00 
55,000 
500 
25,600 
34,300 
2.fi00 
&■>,  000 
21,800 
12,800 

30,500 


Man -years 


Place 


18.0 
3.7 


1.0 


Storrs,  Conn... 
Newark,  Del... 

Urbana,  111 

Lafayette,  Ind. 


4.0 
1.1 
1.0 

3.0 


College  Park,  Md 

Amherst,  Mass 

Kast  Lansing,  Mich.. 
St.  Paul,  Minn 


rv.  Elimination  of  livestock  research  conducted  under  cooperative 
agreement  in  19  States,  at  a  saving  of  $327,600: 


St.  College,  Miss. 

Reno,  Nev 

Ithaca,  N.Y 


Place 


Davis,  Calif. 


Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


Type  of  research 


nioat  in  cattle 

Ornithosis  in  poultry 

Heof  cattle  research 

Mucosal  disease  of  cattle. 


Funds 


Man- 
years 


$4,800 

10,700 

7,200 

16,100 


None 
None 
None 
None 


Raleigh,  N.C 

Corvallis,  Oreg 

Brookings,  S.  Dak... 
College  Station,  Tex. 


Blacksburg,  Va. 
Madison,  Wis... 


Type  of  research 


Air  sac  disease  of  poultry, 
do. 


Dairy  cattle  breeding  research. 

Mucosal  disease  of  cattle 

Dairy  cattle  breeding  research  . 

Swine  breeding  research -.. 

Bloat  in  cattle 

Air  sac  disease  of  poultry 

Swine-breeding  research , 

Ornithosis  in  poultry 

Air  sac  disease  of  poultry 

Beef  cattle  research 

Bloat  in  cattle  

Beef  cattle  research — , 

Bloat  in  cattle 

Air  sac  di.sea.se  of  poultry 

Beef  cattle  nutrition  research.. 

Ornithosis  in  poultry 

Swine-breeding  research 

Ornithosis  In  poultry 

Air  sac  dlsexse  of  poultry - 

Diary  cattle  breeding  research. 

Air  sac  disease  of  poultry 

Beef  cattle  research 

Bloat  in  cattle 

Dairy  cattle  breeding  research. 


Funds 


$16, 100 

13,400 
9,900 

21,!JO0 
4,700 
4,200 
6,500 

13,400 
4,300 
6.500 

10,700 

30. 100 
4,800 
4,(i00 
9,700 

15,600 
2, 100 
8,600 
4,200 

31,100 

13,000 
4,200 

13,400 
7,400 
7.700 

21,100 


Man- 
years 


Kone 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


So  it  goes  with  many  small  projects 
which  are  very  important  to  the  areas  in 
which  they  happen  to  be. 

Let  me  say  to  you  also  there  is  an- 
other thing  involved  in  this.  You  know, 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Congress  the 
executive  department  has  always  tried 
to  get  the  right  to  veto  appropriation 
bills  by  item.  That  is  what  this  amounts 
to.  Remember  that  most  of  the  time  it 
is  not  your  President  making  the  selec- 
tion. It  is  some  fellow  down  the  line  in 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  who  wants  his 
way.  I  am  sure  that  is  where  most  of 
these  items  selected  for  elimination  orig- 
inated, just  as  sure  as  I  stand  here. 

It  is  said  that  what  they  really  want 
is  to  save  some  money.  Last  year  it  was 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  with 
your  support,  which  cut  the  President's 
budget  more  than  $4  billion.  We  held 
weeks  of  hearings  in  trying  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  colleagues  and  their  con- 
stituents all  over  the  United  States, 
working  in  close  partnership  and  har- 
mony with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  I  have  done  for  15  years  as 
chairman  of  this  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
culture. They  do  not  have  to  advise  our 
committee  that  they  are  cutting  this  out 
as  they  did  here.  The  announcement  to 
the  public  said,  "We  will  save  this  much 
money  in  fiscal  1966."  I  was  led  to  be- 
lieve— perhaps  I  should  not  say  it  that 
way — at  least  I  did  not  understand  it 
that  way— I  thought  I  had  been  advised 
over  the  phone  that  these  cuts  would  be 
made  in  this  year's  budget  request  for 
next  year,  where  your  committee  would 
have  a  chance  to  consider  these  matters. 
Let  me  repeat  again  that  here  is  a  direc- 
tive to  the  operating  branch  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  eliminate  this 
work  and  have  it  out  of  sight  by  April  20. 

Your  committee  went  to  conference 
and  in  the  conference  yesterday  we 
thought  we  had  this  matter  worked  out, 
and  we  signed  the  conference  report  as 
House  and  Senate  Members  who  would 
have  postponed  these  eliminations  until 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  where,  through 
our  relations  with  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, we  could  sit  down  and  and  de- 
termine whether  or  not  we  needed  to  save 
some  money  in  these  areas,  and  whether 
it  was  wise  to  cut  out  100  or  so  tiny  proj- 


ects  which  may  not  be  major  in  the  Na- 
tion, but  which  are  very  important  to 
those  areas  and  to  the  industry  they 
serve,  or  whether  we  should  curtail  and 
restrict  some  of  the  big  research  opera- 
tions in  the  big  centers.  This  drive  to 
have  everything  big  and  in  the  city  some- 
times comes  from  Federal  employees. 
They  like  to  see  the  bright  lights.  Some 
of  these  people  in  these  veterans'  institu- 
tions want  to  be  where  they  can  socialize 
with  other  folks  in  their  profession.  Not 
that  a  veterans'  hospital  in  Idaho  or 
Montana  or  other  areas  is  not  needed 
by  the  veterans,  but  it  is  a  case  of  the 
professional  people  wanting  to  be  some- 
where else.  I  understand  some  of  these 
are  new  hospitals,  and  are  much  bigger 
than  the  Hill-Burton  hospitals  which 
we  sponsor. 

I  am  not  too  familiar  with  that,  but  I 
am  familiar  with  the  efforts  of  the  folks 
in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  through  the 
years  to  have  their  right,  through  the 
President,  to  the  item  veto.  That  is  what 
this  is.  That  is  a  situation  where  they 
do  not  counsel  with  or  even  advise  the 
committee  and  do  not  talk  to  the  com- 
mittee or  give  you  a  word  as  to  why  these 
things  are  eliminated,  but  they  just 
simply  announce  that  they  are  cut  out. 
It  is  an  item  veto,  and  when  it  comes  up 
before  us  connected  with  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  on  which  so  much  in 
this  country  depends  and  which  is 
bankrupt  now,  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  our  conferees  had  a  tough  job  to 
face. 

I  do  not  have  any  criticism  of  my  col- 
leagues on  this  conference  who  signed 
the  report,  because  they  were  faced  with 
an  absolute  necessity.  I  want  to  be 
truthful.  Had  it  taken  my  vote.  I  would 
have  had  to  sign,  too.  If  we  in  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  executive  department 
cannot  have  an  understanding  that 
some  of  these  things,  if  they  come  up,  will 
be  told  to  us  so  we  can  have  a  hearing 
and  act  of  them,  then  certainly  I  cannot 
go  for  this  kind  of  thing;  I  know  last  year 
the  people  who  saved  the  money  in  the 
budget  were  the  Members  of  Congress. 
That  was  more  than  some  $4  billion  be- 
low last  year's  request  by  the  President. 

I  say  to  you  that  involved  in  this  is 
the  question  of  who  is  going  to  have  the 
power  to  do  what.    Certainly  the  execu- 


tive department  cannot  be  made  to  spend 
a  dime  by  us.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
executive  department  cannot  make  the 
Congress  appropriate  a  dime.  That  being 
true,  what  kind  of  fix  would  the  country 
be  in  if  each  set  out  to  show  the  other 
that  they  could  not  run  them?  We  would 
be  at  a  stalemate. 

This  has  always  been  a  partnership 
operation  between  the  executive  depart- 
ment and  the  Congress  with  understand- 
ing required  on  both  sides,  with  action 
taken  after  the  hearings  which  are  con- 
ducted in  great  detail.  Then  we  reach 
a  common  ground,  which  must  have  the 
President's  signature.  When  it  comes  to 
the.point  where  the  executive  cannot  fol- 
low a  course  jointly  agreed  upon  for  at 
least  12  months  we  are  in  a  bad  way. 

The  action  by  the  executive  branch 
making  this  conference  report  necessary, 
might  well  have  waited  until  the  new 
fiscal  year  or  at  least  imtil  hearings  could 
have  been  held.  The  course  which  has 
been  followed  I  believe  to  be  a  step  in 
the  wrong  direction.  I  truly  hope  that 
hereafter,  we  may  return  to  a  day  of 
joint  action,  of  common  understanding. 
This  feeling  will  lead  to  more  savings  In 
the  long  run,  based  upon  full  testimony, 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  colleague  from  Mississippi  iMr. 
Whitten],  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  dealing  with 
agriculture,  in  his  statements  concerning 
the  false  economy  movement  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  closing  of  certain 
research  programs. 

I  particularly  want  to  address  myself 
to  the  strong  desirability  of  continuing 
the  research  in  the  tung  oil  industry. 
This  commodity  is  produced  in  a  limited 
area  of  the  continental  United  States. 
To  be  more  specific,  its  production  is 
confined  to  the  Coastal  Plains  of  the 
States  of  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana  with  a  small  production 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  Texas.    By  far. 
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the  greatest  production  is  in  my  own 
congressional  district  of  Mississippi. 

Tung  oil  is  an  oriental  product.  Its 
oroduction  for  years  was  limited  to  Asia 
and  particularly  China.  Because  of  its 
unique  qualities  and  particularly  as  a 
drying  oil.  much  of  it  is  used  in  naval 
construction.  For  this  reason  the  U.S. 
Government,  as  a  result  of  its  experience 
in  World  War  I,  when  it  was  impossible 
to  obtain  this  oil.  initiated  and  encour- 
aged its  production  in  this  country. 
Only  about  half  of  the  tung  oil  con- 
sumed in  this  country  is  produced  do- 
mestically. During  the  recent  World 
War  II  the  Government  found  itself 
again  in  short  supply. 

So  strategic  and  necessary  is  this  prod- 
uct that  the  Congress  saw  fit  a  number 
of  years  ago  to  add  it  to  the  list  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  receive  a  parity 
support  price. 

Since  the  tung  tree  is  not  native  to 
this  country,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
carry  on  a  research  program  in  which 
the  Government  has  been  the  major 
contributor. 

Among  the  difficulties  and  problems  on 
which  research  has  been  going  on  for 
several  years  and  which  is  going  on  pres- 
ently was  the  development  of  a  tree 
which  would  withstand  late  frost.  Much 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  area  but 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 

The  sudden  announcement,  not  by  the 
Congress  but  by  the  administration,  that 
this  research,  so  essential  to  this  infant 
industry,  was  to  be  summarily  termi- 
nated came  as  a  great  shock  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  this  necessary  product.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  administration 
would  take  such  drastic  action  in  this 
field  under  the  guise  of  economy.  This 
is  especially  true  when  we  view  the  pro- 
fessed interest  of  the  administration  in 
its  so-called  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  illustrate 
this  point.  A  number  of  years  ago  be- 
fore the  advent  of  tung,  Pearl  River 
County,  Miss.,  was  near  the  bottom  of 
the  economic  ladder  of  the  82  counties  in 
Mississippi.  This  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  this  county's  economy  was  largely 
based  on  the  production  of  timber  and 
wood  products.  The  timber  had  been 
cut  from  the  land  with  the  result  that 
the  sawmills  no  longer  were  able  to  offer 
labor  and  other  opportunities.  Then 
the  enterprising  people  of  that  county, 
particularly  the  former  sawmill  opera- 
tors such  as  Messrs.  Crosby  and  Row- 
land, in  an  effort  to  rebuild  the  economy 
pioneered  in  the  growing  of  tung.  The 
result,  after  years  of  hard  work  and  cap- 
ital risk,  was  that  the  economy  of  the 
county  continued  to  improve  until  today 
when  Pearl  River  County  is  near  the  top 
of  the  economic  ladder  in  my  State — 
largely  if  not  totally  as  a  result  of  the 
production  of  tung  oil.  People  from  all 
over  the  United  States  have  invested 
their  money  in  this  infant  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  how  inconsistent 
can  we  be.  Here  the  administration 
with  one  hand  proposes  to  spend  billions 
of  dollars  in  its  so-called  war  on  poverty 
while  at  the  same  time,  with  the  other 
hand  proposes  to  set  back,  if  not  in  fact 
liquidate  an  infant  industry,  developed 


by  private  capital,  which  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  preventing  a  section  of  our 
people  from  becoming  poverty  stricken. 
I  wonder  if  the  President  or  those  re- 
sponsible for  this  cruel  proposal  realize 
how  inconsistent  they  are.  I  certainly 
hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  beseech  those 
responsible  to  take  a  new  look  at  this 
proposal  before  permitting  it  to  become 
final. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  connection  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Record  I  submit 
herewith  a  statement  by  the  American 
Tung  Oil  Association  on  this  vital  and 
important  question: 

Statement    by    the    American    Tung    Oil 
Association  on  Behalf  of  the  Tung  In- 
dustry   ON    Termination    of    All    USDA 
Tung  Research,  January  1965 
The   proposed    termination   of    all    USDA 
supported  tung  research  came  as  a  shock  to 
the    tung    Industry,    and,    In    our    opinion, 
would  be  a  most  unwise  move  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  played 
an  important  part  in  the  expansion  of  the 
tung  industry  from  its  beginning.  Since 
1958,  more  than  200  technical  reports  have 
been  prepared  by  USDA  staff  members,  and 
another  200  reports  have  been  delivered  to 
the  tung  industry  on  practical  applications 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  research. 
This  need  has  not  ended.  Higher  costs 
of  living  and  increasing  prices  on  labor  and 
farm  supplies  make  it  necessary  that  the 
industry  (1)  cut  cost  of  production;  (2)  in- 
crease the  value  of  its  commodity;  or  (3) 
decrease  losses  resulting  from  spring  cold. 
Research  is  the  basis  for  growth;  it  is  the 
true  foundation  of  our  Great  Society.  Re- 
move research  and  you  remove  the  stimulus 
that  keeps  our  economy  strong. 

Taxation  to  run  our  country  skims  the 
top  off  from  profits,  and  research  puts  the 
profits  there  to  be  skimmed. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  tung  oil  to 
our  consuming  industries  and  to  national 
defense;  because  of  the  importance  of  the 
tung  industry  to  the  area  where  tung  is 
grown;  and  because  of  the  importance  of 
the  partially  completed  programs  in  both 
production  and  utilization  research;  the  in- 
dustry feels  that  termination  of  this  research 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  general  good  of 
the  tung  growing  areas  and  our  Nation  in 
general. 

r.  importance  of  tung  oil  to  industry  and 
to  national  defense 
Our  Government.  Including  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  encouraged  the  rapid 
growth  of  our  industry  during  World  War  II. 
and  all  of  the  tung  oil  produced  during  the 
time  of  this  war  was  taken  over  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  strategic  purposes. 

The  unique  qualities  of  tung  oil  make  it 
vital  in  many  areas  where  substitutes  can- 
not be  found.  The  rapid  dry  and  low  water 
absorption  of  tung  oil  coatings,  plus  their 
exceptional  durability,  make  them  ideally 
suited  to  defense  equipment  and  installa- 
tions, and  their  use  in  this  area  is  increasing. 
Because  of  this  durability,  tung  oil  coatings 
were  selected  as  the  base  for  intumescing, 
flre-retardant  paints  developed  by  the  South- 
ern Regional  Research  Laboratory,  with  the 
sponsorship  of  the  U.S.  Army  Engineer  Re- 
search and  Development  LaboratoVles.  These 
coatings  will  be  used  extensively  by  the 
Armed  Forces,  once  their  development  is 
complete. 

If  our  country  is  ever  forced  into  another 
war,  tung  oil  will  again  be  a  vital  commodity 
in  the  war  effort,  and  our  Government  can- 
not depend  on  any  source  of  supply  except 
the  domestic  industry.  Our  industry  has 
never  produced  as  much  tung  oil  as  is  needed 
in  this  country. 


n.  importance  of  tung  oil  to  the  area 
where  it  is  grown 
The  tung  industry  was  the  best  antipoverty 
measure  that  could  come  Into  the  area  which 
is  now  the  Tung  Belt,  providing  an  agricul- 
tural crop  for  thousands  of  acres  of  land  un- 
sulted  to  other  agricultural  crops,  and  pro- 
viding work  for  many  thoiisands  of  laborers, 
both  skilled  and  \mskllled,  most  of  whom 
would  otherwise  be  dependent  on  public  re- 
lief. Surplus  labor  Is  drawn  from  areas  many 
miles  from  the  Tung  Belt,  thus  contributing 
to  the  economy  of  this  entire  area. 

As  an  example,  the  largest  tung  growing 
county.  Pearl  River  County,  Miss.,  was  at  the 
very  bottom  of  all  Mississippi  counties  In 
per  capita  agricultural  income  in  the  early 
1930's  when  tung  was  introduced.  By  the 
time  the  tung  Industry  was  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  county,  It  had  raised  per  capita 
farm  income  to  the  point  where  the  county 
was  and  still  Is  in  the  top  five  counties  In 
the  State.  The  same  relative  situation  ex- 
ists throughout  the  whole  domestic  tung 
belt,  including  Florida  and  Louisiana. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  need 
for  the  tung  industry  will  continue  during 
coming  years.  The  land  Is  still  not  suited 
to  other  agricultural  crops  except  pine  and 
pastures.  There  is  an  abundance  of  land 
available  for  these  two  crops — land  too  low 
or  too  wet  for  the  growing  of  tung.  And  at 
the  same  time  both  cattle  and  timber  fluctu- 
ate greatly  in  value,  making  them  unsound 
as  the  only  basis  for  an  area's  agricultural 
economy.  The  tung  industry  has  added 
substantially  to  the  diversification  of  the 
area's  agriculture. 

m.  importance  of  tung  production 

research  projects 

In    production    research,    there    are    four 

basic  uncompleted  projects,   which  are  far 

enough  along  to  show  exceptional  promise. 

These  four  are : 

1.  Breeding  for  a  new  variety  of  tree  which 
will  bloom  late  enough  to  escape  spring  cold; 

2.  Discovering  a  growth  inhibitor  which 
will  hold  back  spring  growth  on  present 
plantings,  making  the  trees  bloom  late 
enough  to  escape  spring  cold; 

3.  Finding  a  practical  way  to  control  leaf 
spot,  which  reduces  oil  content  In  tung 
fruit; 

4.  Developing  a  coordinated  system  of  har- 
vesting and  handling  tung  fruit. 

The  first  two  projects  are  set  up  to  meet 
our  greatest  tung  production  problem — 
losses  from  spring  cold.  In  the  past  20  years, 
tung  growers  have  lost  20  percent  of  their 
potential  production  because  of  spring  cold 
and  consumers  have  lost  a  lot  of  tung  oil. 
The  solution  of  this  one  problem  would  pay 
every  year  more  than  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  now  putting  into  all  tung  re- 

Progress  has  been  made.  Trees  having 
some  of  the  desired  characteristics  have  been 
found  and  crosses  and  back-crosses  have  been 
planted  and  are  being  supervised  by  USDA 
personnel  on  land  donated  by  growers,  and 
at  State  experiment  stations.  However,  sev- 
eral more  generations  of  trees  will  be  neces- 
sary to  isolate  the  desired  characteristics  and 
to  combine  them  into  a  single  variety. 

Over  a  hundred  inhibitors  have  been 
tested  several  which  Indicate  that  they  may 
be  valuable.  But  the  results  have  been 
achieved  In  laboratory  studies  only  and  must 
be  confirmed  In  the  field. 

Both  of  these  projects  need  time.  Stop- 
ping them  now  would  not  only  waste  all 
the  work  done  up  to  this  point,  but  would 
rob  growers  of  the  possible  breakthrough 
that  may  come  next  year,  or  the  next.  Un- 
less research  In  the  development  of  a  late 
blooming  variety  and  growth  inhibitors  is 
continued,  grower  interest  in  replanting  their 
old  orchards  no  doubt  wUl  decline,  and  the 
economy  of  the  area  will  be  adversely  affected. 
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Leaf  spot  Is  our  second  most  Important 
problem.  During  years  when  the  fungus  Is 
bad,  USDA  tests  prove  that  It  costs  the 
grower  as  much  as  $15  per  ton  of  whole 
fruit — almost  25  percent  loss  to  the  growers. 
Tests  are  well  underway  to  find  the  best 
means  of  controlling  the  disease — orchard 
sanitation,  spraying,  resistant  trees,  etc. 
Progress  Is  being  made  here  too  but  again. 
we  need  timg . 

The  most  Irapid  increase  in  grower  costs  is 
in  the  area  of  harvesting.  A  complete  har- 
vesting and  handling  system  must  be  de- 
veloped, including  new  methods  of  planting, 
ground  preparation,  harvesting,  handling 
harvested  fruit,  field  hulling,  preparing  fruit 
for  the  mill.  The  USDA  has  been  working 
on  this  problem  for  several  years,  but  their 
work  in  this  area  is  far  from  complete. 

IV.  IMPORT.^NCE  OF  TXJNG  OIL  UTILIZATION 
RESE.\RCH  PROJECTS 

While  tung  growers  in  the  United  States 
and  Argentina  finance  tung  utilization  re- 
search amounting  to  14  professional  man- 
years  annually  through  their  own  Pan  Ameri- 
can Tung  Research  and  Development  League, 
the  importance  of  this  area  of  research  makes 
It  necessary  that  the  Southern  Regional  Re- 
search Laboratory  continue  their  program  to 
supplement  the  work  done  by  the  growers. 
There  is  a  close  coordination  between  the  Pan 
American  League  and  the  SRRL  to  avoid  du- 
plication of  effort. 

The  fire-retardant  paint  which  is  now  un- 
dergoing improvement  at  the  SRRL  will  save 
untold  lives  and  property  once  it  has  been 
completed  and  approved.  This  project  spon- 
sored by  the  U.S.  Army  Engineer  Research 
and  Development  Laboratories  must  not  be 
stopped  until  it  is  completed,  for  the  saving 
in  lives  alone  will  make  it  worth  however 
many  dollars  are  put  into  its  development. 

Fundamental  information  on  the  composi- 
tion of  tung  oil  and  its  derivatives  is  quite 
limited  at  the  present  time.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  unique  chemical  structure  of 
tung  oil,  scientists  are  now  beginning  to 
recognize  the  tremendous  contributions  that 
can  be  made  to  science  and  human  living 
through  the  study  of  tung  derivatives, 

SUMMARY 

In  the  short  span  of  25  ye^rs,  a  crop  with 
no  previous  horticultural  history  was  de- 
veloped into  a  profitable  industry  which 
filled  the  economic  needs  of  an  Impoverished 
area  of  our  country.  This  accomplishment 
was  possible  because  of  research  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  grower  to  accept  the  recom- 
mendations of  USDA  personnel. 

The  potential  of  this  crop  has  not  been 
reached  in  this  short  period.  Tung  oil  is 
not  in  surplus — there  has  never  been  enough 
oil  produced  In  the  United  States  to  fill 
domestic  needs. 

If  this  proposed  action  were  taken,  the 
personnel  now  employed  In  tung  research 
would  no  doubt  be  moved  Into  areas  where 
they  are  needed  less  than  they  are  In  their 
present  positions.  Most  of  them  have  spent 
their  entire  professional  careers  working  on 
tvmg.  Transferring  them  to  other  fields  of 
Interest  would  not  save  the  Government  any 
appreciable  amount  of  money,  and  would 
decrease  their  value  to  agricultural  research. 

The  value  of  this  research  to  the  tung 
Industry  is  beyond  question.  The  total 
elimination  of  this  work  would  be  a  shock 
from  which  the  industry  might  never  re- 
cover. And  the  value  of  the  tung  industry 
to  our  Government,  our  consuming  Indus- 
tries, the  area  where  tung  is  grown,  and  to 
our  general  economy,  is  exceedingly  greater 
than  the  small  cost  of  this  research. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  try  to  explain  the  parliamentary 
situation.  We  are  about  to  vote  on  the 
conference  report  which  deals  only  with 


amendment  No.  2  relating  to  a  labora- 
tory item  in  North  Dakota.  The  item  is 
dropped.  That  is  the  conference  report. 
After  we  have  adopted  the  conference  re- 
port we  shall  then  give  consideration  to 
the  agricultural  research  stations  in 
one  qf  the  amendments;  in  another 
amendment  we  shall  give  consideration 
to  the  so-called  Nasser  matter ;  and  then 
in  another  we  shall  give  consideration  to 
the  veterans  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The   previous   question  was   ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  1:  Page  1,  line  13, 
insert:  "Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  Public  Law  88-573.  ap- 
proved September  2,  1964,  shall  be  used  to 
formulate  or  administer  a  program  to  elimi- 
nate agricultural  research  stations  or  lines 
of  research  until  after  the  Congress  has 
considered  and  acted  upon  such  plans  for  the 
elimination  of  research  In  Its  regular  con- 
sideration of  the  research  appropriation 
estimates  for  fiscal  1966." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed,  insert  the  following: 
".Provided.  That  none  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  Public  Law  88-573,  approved 
September  2,  1964,  shall  be  used  prior  to  May 
1,  1965,  to  formulate  or  administer  a  program 
to  eliminate  agricultural  research  stations  or 
lines  of  research." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
self-explanatoiT.  It  is  just  a  matter  of 
inserting  a  date. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  motion.  I  oppose 
this  motion  because  I  do  not  believe  the 
compromise  wording  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees  will  have  any  meaningful  ef- 
fect on  the  actions  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  its  projected  closing  of 
these  research  stations.  We  merely  post- 
pone these  closing  for  21/2  months.  We 
do  not  halt  the  closings  until  the  Con- 
gress can  have  an  opportunity  to  act  on 
the  whole  matter,  which  is  what  the 
original  Senate  wording  would  have 
done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned  particu- 
larly with  the  projected  closing  of  the 
Maple  Products  Laboratory  at  the  De- 
partment's Eastern  Regional  Research 
Laboratory  at  Philadelphia.  The  closing 
of  this  Laboratory  would  be  a  heavy  blow 
to  the  maple  sugar  and  maple  sirup  in- 
dustry which  plays  such  a  large  part  in 
the  economy  of  New  York  State  and  the 
district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. 

The  Maple  Products  Laboratory  is  not 
in  the  category  of  laboratories  in  com- 


petition with  other  facilities  doing  the 
same  work.  This  facility  is  unique  in  the 
country,  perhaps  in  the  world,  with  ac- 
complishments to  its  credit  that  have 
given  a  substantial  boost  to  the  maple 
sirup  producers  from  Maine  to  Minnesota 
and  as  far  south  as  Virginia.  Hundreds 
of  farms  in  New  York  State  are  depend- 
ent upon  maple  products  for  cash  in- 
comes.  These  cannot  increase  or  even 
be  maintained  without  continuous  re- 
search by  capable  scientists,  such  as 
those  few  in  the  Philadelphia  Labora- 
tory. They  have  advanced  the  processes 
of  sap  collecting  and  sirup  making  sub- 
stantially, to  the  benefit  of  the  produc- 
ers. Their  projects  are  aimed  at  the  at- 
tainment of  even  more  efficient  pro- 
cedures, and  toward  the  production  of 
higher  quality  products  to  delight  all  v^ho 
relish  the  maple  flavor  on  their  pan- 
cakes. 

New  York  State  is,  of  course,  one  of 
the  top  producers  of  maple  sirup  and 
maple  sugar.  The  action  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  closing  this  Laboratory  will 
therefore  have  a  very  harmful  effect  on 
many  many  farmers  who  supplement 
their  already  limited  incomes  with  maple 
production.  This  blow  will  be  especially 
heavy  in  view  of  the  already  serious  eco- 
nomic impact  of  the  1965  drought  on 
dairy  farmers  in  the  same  areas  where 
most  of  the  maple  production  takes  place, 

Similarly,  the  action  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  terminating  the  project  on 
European  chafer  research  will  be  costly 
and  detrimental  to  the  nursery  industry 
in  New  York  State. 

This  pest  is  known  to  exist  in  parts 
of  New  York,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania.  Since  1940  New  York 
State  has  been  uisng  funds  in  continuing 
research  on  this  problem.  The  USDA  re- 
search supplemented  this,  but  there  was 
no  overlap  and  the  cooperation  has  been 
excellent.  The  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  this  research  is  long- 
range  control  over  a  pest  that  can  be 
troublesome  and  costly.  Experience  has 
shown  that  as  the  pest  spreads,  more  and 
more  nurseries  must  come  under  regula- 
tion. For  instance,  when  the  European 
chafer  is  within  one-half  mile  of  any 
nursery,  that  nursery  must  be  treated 
with  a  protective  pesticide  so  as  not  to 
contaminate  plants  moving  from  one  lo- 
cation to  another  and  out  of  State.  You 
can  readily  see  the  lack  of  tight  control 
now  can  lead  to  ever-increasing  expendi- 
tures by  regulatory  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  by  private  nurseries. 

The  purpose  of  the  research  at  the 
agricultural  experimental  station  at 
Geneva  is  to  find  better  and  more  eflB- 
cient  ways  of  controlling  the  European 
chafer,  thereby  cutting  down  on  long- 
range  costs,  both  private  and  govern- 
mental. This  is  the  real  danger  in  the 
discontinuance  of  the  research  at 
Geneva — it  is  short-sighted  economy.  I 
feel  that  the  research  by  the  USDA  at 
Geneva  should  continue.  In  the  long 
run  it  will  benefit  New  York  and  the 
nursery  industry  in  New  York.  At  the 
same  time  it  will  have  beneficial  effects 
on  control  of  the  pest  in  neighboring 
States  and  elsewhere  in  the  country  as 
well. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  op- 
pose the  motion.    If,  as  I  hope,  the  mo- 
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tion  is  defeated,  I  shall  then  move  that 
the  House  recede  from  its  position  and 
concur  in  the  original  amendment  No.  1 
of  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  3:  Page  3,  line  1, 
strike  out:  "Provided,  That  no  part  of  this 
appropriation  shall  be  used  during  the  fiscal 
year  1965  to  finance  the  export  of  any  agri- 
cultural commodity  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public under  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  such 
Act"  and  Insert:  "Provided,  That  no  part  of 
this  appropriation  shall  be  used  during  the 
fiscal  year  1965  to  finance  the  export  of  any 
agricultural  commodity  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  under  the  provisions  of  title  I  of 
such  Act,  except  when  such  exports  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  Sales  Agreement  entered 
into  October  8,  1962,  as  amended,  and  If  the 
President  determines  that  the  financing  of 
such  exports  Is  In  the  national  Interest." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  3  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  3,  line  18,  Insert: 

"veterans'  administration 

"No  funds  heretofore  appropriated  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  shall  be  utilized 
for  the  purpose  of  implementing  any  order 
or  directive  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  with  respect  to  the 
closing  or  relocating  of  any  hospital  or  fa- 
cility owned  or  operated  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  or  with  respect  to  the  with- 
drawing, transferring,  or  reducing  of  services 
heretofore  made  available  to  veterans." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  4  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed,  insert  the  following: 

"No  funds  heretofore  appropriated  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  shall  be  utilized 
prior  to  May  1,  1965,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
plementing any  order  or  directive  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
with  respect  to  the  closing  or  relocating  of 
any  hospital  or  facility  owned  or  operated  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  or  with  respect 
to  the  withdrawing,  transferring,  or  reducing 
of  services  heretofore  made  available  to 
veterans." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  mat- 
ter was  discussed  somewhat  during  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 
I  think  the  issue  has  been  thoroughly 
debated  and  made  very  clear. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  with  much  regret  the  proposal  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  close  11 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  as 
well  as  certain  regional  ofiBces  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 


I  believe  that  such  a  course  is  short- 
sighted and  constitutes  false  economy.  I 
would  like  to  serve  notice  that  I  intend 
to  oppose  such  action  in  any  way  possible. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say 
that  when  we  conclude  the  consideration 
of  this  matter  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  all  Members  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  connection  with 
this  conference  report  and  these  prob- 
lems which  are  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  3^eld  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mor- 
ris]. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  it  is  indeed  with  a  great  deal 
of  reluctance  that  I  take  the  floor  this 
afternoon  in  opposition  to  the  motion 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon].  There  are 
several  reasons  for  my  reluctance  but 
primarily  it  is  because  of  my  great  ad- 
miration for  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
as  a  gentleman  and  as  a  distinguished 
Member  of  this  body,  who  has  a  record  of 
service  of  which  any  man  would  be 
proud.  Also,  he  is  a  neighbor  of  mine 
as  his  district  in  Texas  joins  the  State 
of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  reason  I  am  re- 
luctant to  do  this  is  because  I  have  just 
been  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  which  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  chairman.  He  sits  at  the  foun- 
tainhead  of  power  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  committees  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Were  it  not  that  I 
knew  of  my  own  personal  knowledge 
what  a  fair  and  just  man  the  chairman 
of  our  committee  is,  I  would  probably 
not  have  the  courage  to  get  up  here  on 
this  floor  and  try  to  defeat  a  motion  of 
which  he  is  the  author. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  AspiNALL],  put  his  finger  right  on 
the  real  heart  of  this  question.  This 
does  not  just  involve  veterans'  hospitals, 
my  colleagues.  This  involves  a  funda- 
mental issue  of  trust  between  the 
branches  of  the  Government. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  mean  to 
infer  that  the  people  in  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  are  any  less  sin- 
cere in  their  efforts  and  do  not  think 
they  are  right  any  more  than  I  think  that 
those  of  us  in  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government  have  an  exclusive  monopoly 
on  intelligence  and  sincere  desire  to  do 
what  is  best  for  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  can  keep  any  veterans'  hospitals  open 
or  not.  If  this  motion  is  voted  down, 
which  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon]  has  pending  at  the  desk — and  I 
hope  it  will  be — I  intend  to  offer  a  prefer- 
ential motion.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
House  recede  in  its  disagreement  with 
the  Senate  and  concur  in  the  language 
of  the  Senate  in  amendment  No.  4.  This 
would  not  do  anything  except  change  the 
date  from  May  1  to  the  date  contained 
in  the  Senate  language.  This  is  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

What  does  this  do?  This  does  not 
say  that  the  hospitals  and  these  offices 
are  going  to  remain  open.  It  only  as- 
sures ample  time  for  a  fair  and  Impartial 
hearing  for  these  items  to  be  heard  on 


their  merits,  not  just  on  whether  or  not 
it  will  save  dollars.  You  can  save  dollars 
if  you  want  to  cut  off  aid  to  Vietnam. 
You  can  save  $2  million  a  day.  But 
who  in  Congress  would  be  so  ridiculous 
and  absurd  as  to  say  that  is  the  best 
way  we  should  save  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  what  will 
be  the  final  outcome  of  this  issue.  I 
know  it  will  not  be  resolved  here,  and 
I  doubt  it  will  be  resolved  at  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year  whether  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
prevails  or  whether  we  vote  down  his 
motion  and  accept  a  preferential  motion 
accepting  the  Senate  language. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's position  has  merit  for  one  reason; 
namely,  it  is  unlikely  this  House  will 
pass  the  appropriations  bills,  including 
the  Veterans'  Administration  appropria- 
tions bill,  prior  to  May  1.  In  other 
words,  where  would  you  get  funds  to  do 
what  the  Senate  has  recommended?  We 
will  not  have  the  opportunity  through 
the  regular  appropriation  bill  because 
that  will  not  be  considered  by  this  Con- 
gress by  that  time,  so  therefore,  I  think 
there  is  merit  to  the  gentleman's  position 
that  we  go  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Mr.  MORRIS.  I  might  point  out  to 
the  Members,  as  I  understand  the  present 
plan  of  closure,  if  nothing  is  done  the 
actual  mechanical  locking  of  the  doors, 
and  transferring  the  patients  and  equip- 
ment out,  begins  on  April  1  of  this  year. 
Under  the  compromise  language  it  be- 
gins May  1. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Colmer]. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
thing  I  want  to  emphasize  has  just  been 
stated  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Mex- 
ico in  a  colloquy  had  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Arends]  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  emphasize 
again  that  this  House  should  know  what 
it  is  doing,  if  it  does  not  already  know, 
and  that  is  that  you  will  close  these  hos- 
pitals by  this  action.  As  was  well  pointed 
out  you  just  as  well  might  close  them 
now  as  to  let  it  go  to  May  1. 

In  other  words,  what  you  are  saying, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  dis- 
tinguished, able  and  courageous  leader 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
[Mr.  Teague]  pointed  out  in  a  colloquy 
with  his  colleague  from  Texas,  the  other 
able,  distinguished  and  courageous  gen- 
tleman [Mr.  Mahon]  ,  is  that  there  will  be 
an  almost  impossible  hurdle  erected  here 
against  any  future  action  in  the  closing 
of  these  hospitals  because  there  will  not 
be  an  opportunity  for  further  legisla- 
tion by  May  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  wanted  to  point 
this  out.  I  do  not  know  the  merits  of 
each  hospital,  but  I  think  the  House 
ought  to  know  what  it  is  doing.  I  repeat, 
if  you  adopt  the  proposed  amendment 
you  are  closing  these  hospitals. 

I  carmot  refrain  from  again  calling 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  rules 
of  the  House  are  not  followed  in  the 
other  body,  and  we  make  it  permissible 
for  them  to  put  extraneous  matter  on  our 
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legislation  that  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  in  the  House.  Then  when 
it  comes  back  here  our  hands  are  tied, 
•in  that  we  have  to  take  the  bad  in  order 
to  get  the  good.  That  is  what  happened 
when  this  bill  went  from  the  House  to 
the  Senate. 

I  have  had  a  resolution  pending  in  the 
Rules  Committee  for  well  over  a  year 
now  that  would  stop  that  practice,  but 
we  have  not  been  able  to  get  it  out  of 
that  committee.  You  are  going  to  be 
confronted  with  this  kind  of  situation 
vmtil  the  rules  are  changed.  My  resolu- 
tion simply  provides  that  if  an  amend- 
ment offered  on  a  House  bill  would  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  in  the  House, 
then  it  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  when  it  came  back  from  the  Senate 
after  the  Senate  put  it  in.  The  adoption 
of  my  resolution  would  save  you  a  lot  of 
trouble.  I  just  wanted  to  again  point 
this  out  for  your  future  consideration. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Stratton]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  op- 
pose the  motion.  I  believe  the  action  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  in  this 
connection  is  doing  a  particular  hard- 
ship to  New  York  State. 

As  I  have  already  said  earlier,  the 
closing  of  three  VA  hospitals  in  New 
York  State  will  do  a  grave  disservice  to 
our  veterans,  particularly  in  the  rural 
areas.  The  closing  of  the  domiciliary 
facilities  at  Bath,  for  example,  will  mean 
that  elderly  veterans  will  either  have  to 
be  moved  far  outside  their  home  com- 
munity, thereby  adding  the  factor  of 
loneliness  to  complicate  their  cure,  or 
else  it  will  mean  that  these  veterans  are 
just  dumped  onto  their  home  communi- 
ties to  become  a  charge  to  other  agencies 
of  the  Government  at  the  local  level.  In 
either  case,  there  will  be  no  real  saving 
to  the  taxpayer  and  there  will  certainly 
be  a  grave  impairment  in  the  care  being 
given  to  needy  veterans. 

The  notion  that  veterans  hospitals 
should  be  located  only  in  large  metro- 
politan areas  puts  veterans  in  rural  areas 
at  a  serious  and  improper  disadvantage. 
As  one  who  has  the  honor  to  represent  a 
rural  area  in  this  House,  I  am  completely 
and  unalterably  opposed  to  this  latest  VA 
pohcy. 

If  this  motion  is  defeated,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  hope  it  will  be,  I  plan  to  move  that 
the  House  recede  from  its  position  and 
concur  in  the  original  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  4. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Randall]. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  deserves  ap- 
plause for  his  courage  in  refusing  to  con- 
cur with  any  compromise  closing  VA 
facilities  on  May  1.  I  should  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  his  remarks. 

Whether  or  not  we  agree  with  the  pro- 
cedures used  by  the  other  body,  they 
have  given  us  a  chance  to  keep  the  issue 
of  VA  closings  alive  until  July  1,  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year.  If  their  rider  is  modi- 
fled  substantially  by  our  conferees,  we 
may  be  forced  to  go  back  to  a  situation 
in  which  Congress  must  accept  the  arbi- 
trary decision  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 


tration, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  or 
whomever  is  responsible  for  the  order. 
Complete  and  thorough  hearings  should 
not  be  constrained  by  a  May  1  deadline. 

By  prohibiting  until  July  1  any  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
closing  VA  facilities,  the  rider  attached 
by  the  other  body  is  the  tool  we  need  to 
get  a  fair  hearing  on  the  decision.  It 
might  change  the  status  of  this  decision 
from  irrevocable  to  a  status  more  amen- 
able to  modification. 

Let  every  Member  who  agrees  our  vet- 
erans should  not  suffer  impaired  or  de- 
layed service  from  the  VA  support  the 
move  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
and  refuse  to  agree  to  the  May  1  com- 
promise date. 

I  hope  the  ayes  and  nays  are  ordered. 
Every  Member  should  be  on  record  on 
this  issue.  The  veterans  of  America  are 
watching  the  action  of  the  House  today. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ottinger]. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  be  recorded  against  amend- 
ment No.  4  because  it  gives  us  too  short 
a  time  to  adequately  consider  and  take 
action  to  rectify  the  order  for  closing  vet- 
erans' hospitals. 

I  am  in  favor  of  substituting  a  motion 
to  recede  from  the  conference  position 
and  concur  with  the  language  of  the 
Senate  amendment  suspending  action  on 
the  order  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
July  1.  1965. 

The  order  to  close  these  hospitals  was 
made  precipitously.  No  investigation 
was  made.  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  made  generalizations  about  the 
lack  of  need  for  these  facilities,  their 
allegedly  dilapidated  condition,  and  in- 
efficient operation,  difficulties  of  obtain- 
ing staff  for  them,  and  so  forth,  but  has 
supplied  no  solid  facts  on  a  hospital-by- 
hospital  basis. 

At  Castle  Point  Hospital,  at  any  rate, 
these  generalizations  are  inapplicable. 
The  hospital  is  a  beautiful  facility,  in 
good  condition  and  well  maintained, 
financially  efficient,  with  a  good  staff  and 
no  difficulty  obtaining  qualified  help  of 
all  kinds. 

Some  200  volunteers,  undoubtedly  un- 
obtainable in  our  cities,  help  feed,  clothe, 
entertain  and  care  for  the  patients. 
There  has  always  been  as  many  appli- 
cants for  use  of  the  hospital  as  there 
was  funds  to  permit  admission.  There 
seems  no  good  reason  for  closing  this 
facility  and  if  this  situation  is  typical, 
the  order  should  be  rescinded. 

But,  even  if  it  were  found  that  these 
hospitals,  though  in  good  condition,  must 
be  discontinued  for  veterans'  use,  they 
should  not  be  closed  precipitously.  At  a 
time  when  there  is  a  desperate  shortage 
of  hospital  beds  in  this  country,  when 
there  are  so  many  new  hospital  needs 
for  narcotic  care,  mental  patients,  and 
so  forth,  it  seems  a  crime  to  close  good, 
operating  facilities. 

Orderly  provision  should  be  made  for 
carrying  on  the  work  of  these  facilities 
through  other  programs  if  their  use  as 
veterans'  hospitals  must,  indeed,  be  dis- 
continued. At  the  present  time  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  ordered  the 
immediate   and   absolute   shutdown    of 


these  perfectly  good  facilities.  If  this 
order  is  permitted  to  stand,  they  will  go 
to  waste.  That  would  be  a  great  shame 
and  an  unnecessary  and  economic  loss 
to  the  public. 

The  Congress  should  have  time  to 
study  the  situation  of  each  hospital,  it 
should  be  enabled  to  investigate  the  need 
for  their  continued  use  for  veterans,  if 
this  need  cannot  be  justified,  adequate 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  trans- 
fer of  new  functions  to  them,  and  their 
veterans  work  should  only  be  phased  out 
as  the  other  work  is  phased  in.  Otherwise 
useful  facilities  will  be  lost  despite  our 
need  for  them,  and  great  disruptions  will 
be  caused  to  the  communities  in  which 
these  facilities  are  located. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  see  this 
amendment  No.  4,  giving  only  75  days  to 
study  and  act  on  this  problem,  defeated. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  the  amend- 
ment down. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Roberts]. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  al- 
legation has  been  made  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  that  are 
being  closed  are  in  remote  and  inacces- 
sible areas  and  that  they  are  old  and  out- 
dated. This  simply  is  not  the  case  with 
reference  to  the  VA  hospital  in  my  home- 
town of  McKinney,  Tex. 

The  city  of  McKinney  is  a  part  of  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Dallas  and  is  con- 
siderably closer  in  time  to  the  South- 
western Medical  School  than  is  the  city  of 
Lisbon  in  which  is  located  the  Dallas 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital. 

As  recently  as  1958.  major  repairs,  in- 
stallation of  air  conditioning  and  other 
modernization  projects  were  made  at  the 
McKinney  VA  Hospital  and  the  facility 
has  at  least  7  to  10  more  years  of  life 
without  any  major  repairs. 

At  the  time  of  the  closing  directive,  the 
McKinney  VA  Hospital,  with  a  271-bed 
capacity,  had  279  patients  in  the  hospi- 
tal; also,  74  veterans  were  on  the  Mc- 
Kinney Hospital  waiting  list  at  the  time, 
plus  345  in  their  CBOC  followup  pro- 
gram. 

The  only  item  at  issue  at  this  time  is 
whether  or  not  the  Congress  will  knuckle 
under  and  allow  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  close  11  badly  needed  veterans 
hospitals.  Our  elderly  veterans  need 
every  VA  hospital  that  we  now  have,  and 
more.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  today 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  passed  out  an  adminis- 
tration request  for  $40  million  for  new 
civilian  hospitals  in  the  Appalachian 
region  alone. 

I  hope  that  Members  of  this  House  will 
give  an  overwhelming  vote  in  favor  of 
the  veterans  of  this  country. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  final  amend- 
ment. You  are  being  urged  to  vote  down 
the  pending  motion  which  stays  the  hand 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  some 
75  days  during  which  the  Congress  can 
take  any  further  action  it  may  desire  to 
take  with  respect  to  veterans'  facilities. 
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Mr  speaker,  it  is  a  little  difficult  for  me 
to  understand  why  a  few  of  my  colleagues 
£  the  House  would  want  to  vote  dovm 
Si  mcWon  to  stay  the  hand  of  the  Ad- 
Sstrator  for  75  days.  Please  bear  in 
SSd  that  this  matter  has  been  agreed 
to  by  the  conferees.  The  representatives 
of  the  other  body  have  agreed  to  the 
May  1  date.  We  have  an  assurance  of 
a  75-day  stay  in  the  matter. 

DO  we  want  to  gamble  with  the  prob- 
ability of  reopening  the  conference  by 
TOt  ng  down  this  motion?  Do  we  want 
to  gamble  and  take  that  chance,  when 
the  conferees  of  the  other  body  have  said 
that  they  are  agreeable  to  the  approxi- 
mately  75-day  stay  as  provided  in  the 
motion  now  before  us?  Those  of  us  who 
are  interested  in  doing  whatever  we  ap- 
nropriately  can  do  for  our  veterans  and 
for  these  installations  will  be  inclined  to 
think  twice  before  we  undertake  to  vote 
down  this  proposal  which  gives  this 
75-day  stay. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. ,    . 

Mr  STRATTON.  Would  the  chair- 
man not  agree  that  if  the  motion  is  voted 
down  it  would  then  be  in  order  to  move 
that  the  House  recede  from  its  position 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment 
which  blocks  these  closings  without  re- 
striction as  to  time? 

Mr.  MAHON.  But  the  modification  to 
the  Senate  amendment  has  been  agreed 
to  in  conference  by  the  representatives 
of  the  other  body  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment as  now  modified  is  the  result  of  a 
conference  agreement.  The  date  is  May 
1  The  Senate  amendment  originally 
ran  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  June  30. 
So  I  do  not  see  any  practical  alternative 
under  all  the  circumstances. 

Of  course,  we  could  vote  the  motion 
down.  But  in  my  opinion  this  would  not 
be  the  thing  to  do.  I  sincerely  trust  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  vote  to 
sustain  our  conferees  in  arranging  for 
this  75-day  stay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 
The  SPEAKER.    All  time  has  expired. 
Mr.  HARSHA.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  let 
_me  say  that  I  am  appreciative  of  the 
efforts  of  the  conferees  in  obtaining  this 
small  grace  period  of  at  least  75  days 
before  the  Veterans"  Administration 
wields  the  ax  on  various  veterans  in- 
stallations around  the  Nation,  but  I 
hardly  think  that  75  days  is  sufficient 
time  for  the  Congress  to  hold  adequate 
hearings  and  make  a  proper  investiga- 
tion into  this  very  serious  matter  and 
develop  the  necessary  legislation  to  stop 
this  unconscionable  action  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

The  Congress  has  in  good  faith  estab- 
lished these  hospitals  and  VA  centers  on 
behalf  of  the  veteran,  recognizing  his 
great  service  to  this  Nation,  and  this 


action  by  the  administration  breaks  faith 
with  the  veteran  and  his  family. 

I,  therefore,  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  House  will  vote  down  amend- 
ment No.  4  and  support  the  privileged 
motion  that  will  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  to  accept  the 
original  Senate  amendment  to  this  bill 
which  would  give  the  Congress  an  addi- 
tional 60  days,  totaling  135  days  in  all, 
to  conduct  this  investigation.  The  few 
dollars  that  may  be  conserved  by  grant- 
ing Congress  this  additional  60-day 
period  are  nominal,  and  the  damage  done 
to  the  veteran  and  his  family  and  the 
resulting  consequences  thereof  will  far 
exceed  any  meager  savings  the  adminis- 
tration may  hope  to  achieve. 

There  are  many,  many  other  programs 
in  which  comparable  savings  could  be 
realized  instead  of  the  VA  program.  For 
example,  we  could  save  some  $37  million 
by  refusing  to  send  our  tax-supported 
subsidized  farm  commodities  to  Mr. 
Nasser,  of  Egypt,  but  no,  this  adminis- 
tration apparently  would  rather  help  Mr. 
Nasser  than  the  veterans  of  this  country. 
Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat,  I  hope 
this  House  will  have  the  courage  to  vote 
down  amendment  No.  4  and  accept  In- 
stead the  Senate  version  prohibiting  the 
VA  from  further  action  imtil  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
the  very  able  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  know  that  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  difficult  role  that  is 
his  today  in  reporting  to  this  body  the 
conference  report  on  this  bill.  Three 
wholly  um-elated  and  vital  subjects  are 

at  stake. 

I  oppose  the  administration  position  on 
amendment  No.  1.  I  find  it  inconsistent 
to  support  the  closing  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  West's  only  horticultural  sta- 
tion specializing  in  ornamental  shrub- 
bery and  then  support  an  administration 
position  calling  for  beautifying  America. 
I  should  like  to  believe  in  the  latter. 
Therefore,  I  oppose  the  closing  of  the  in- 
stallation. My  remarks  at  the  outset  of 
today's  session  in  this  House  deal  with 
the  Cheyenne  horticultural  station.  Ad- 
ministration arguments  for  economy  fall 
flat,  hollow,  and  insincere  in  light  of  the 
overall  administration  program. 

I  now  join  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Morris]  in  his  opposition  to 
amendment  No.  4  to  this  report  because 
I  believe  it  is  false  economy.  It  actually 
appears  to  be  blatant  cynicism  to  hear 
talk  of  closing  hospitals  for  economy  on 
one  hand  and  to  appropriate  in  the  ten^ 
of  millions  for  hospital  care  for  the  aged, 
which  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  do  later 
in  this  session. 

I  believe  this  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated to  at  least  give  us  time  to  hold 
hearings  and  make  intelligent  determi- 
nations, free  from  pressures  so  obvious 
here  today. 

I  do  not  vote  against  my  leadership 
lightly.-  I  voiced  my  approval  of  the 
Nasser  continued  aid  and  voted  for  that 
amendment,  amendment  No.  3. 

However,  amendment  No.  4  poses  a 
conflict  in  the  administration  position 
and  what  in  my  opinion  is  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  veterans  of  Wyoming.  There- 
fore I  shall  vote  against  the  administra- 


tion   and   with   the   war   veterans    of 
Wyoming.  ,        ^^      _ 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed closing  of  several  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities  in  our  State  of 
New  York  is  one  of  the  most  cruel  and 
unwarranted  actions  our  Government 
has  undertaken  in  its  many  years  of  pro- 
viding adequate  care  and  rehabilitation 
programs  for  our  deserving  veterans. 

As  one  of  the  richest  nations  in  the 
world,  which  these  veterans  helped  to 
preserve  in  two  major  struggles  for  sur- 
vival—and those  who  are  flghting  to- 
day in  Vietnam— are  we  going  to  teU 
them  that  we  must  cut  down  on  their 
medical  and  rehabilitation  facilities  sim- 
ply because  it  has  been  decreed  that  this 
is  economically  wise?  Shame  on  us  if 
we  have  reached  a  point  where  we  must 
economize  on  the  care  of  our  veterans, 
yet  at  the  same  time  we  can  afford  to 
spread  billions  of  dollars  aU  over  the 
globe  with  reckless  abandon. 

Not  too  many  months  ago,  Congress 
enacted  legislation  to  create  an  anti- 
poverty  program.  This  had  my  support, 
and  I  feel  it  has  great  potentialities. 

Many  veterans  and  their  dependents, 
who  will  be  affected  if  these  Veterans 
Administration  f  aciUties  close,  are  m  the 
poverty  category  now.  The  added  bur- 
den that  wUl  be  placed  upon  them,  if  we 
succumb  to  this  heartless  proposal,  will 
only  place  them  deeper  in  the  throes  of 
poverty,  or  put  them  there  if  they  were 
not  already  in  the  poverty  category. 

We  create  legislation  to  combat  pover- 
ty and  then  we  turn  around  and  create 
poverty.  This  just  does  noc  make  sense. 
I  shall  cite  a  very  recent  example  of 
what  happened  to  a  Buffalo  veteran  be- 
cause of  the  scheduled  closing  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  and 
domiciliary  at  Bath,  N.Y.  This  60-year- 
old  veteran,  an  8th  Army  veteran  who 
served  in  Europe  during  World  War  n, 
has  been  unable  to  work  at  his  trade  as  a 
painter  because  of  lung  and  heart  trou- 
ble. He  applied  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration for  domiciliary  care  and  his 
application  was  approved. 

Because  of  the  pending  closing  of  the 
hospital  and  home  for  aged  veterans  at 
Bath,  his  application  was  forwarded  to 
the  VA  domiciliary  at  Hampton,  Va., 
where  some  of  the  1,000  patients  at  Bath 
are  supposed  to  be  transferred  when  the 
Bath  facilities  are  closed. 

Below  is  the  reply  this  60-year-old 
veteran  received  from  R.  J.  McDonnell, 
assistant  chief  of  the  registrar  division 
at  the  VA  Hampton  center: 

Your  application  for  domiciliary  care,  VA 
form  10-P-lO.  has  been  approved.  However, 
since  a  bed  Is  not  available  for  your  recep- 
tion at  this  time,  it  Is  necessary  to  place 
your  name  on  the  waiting  list.  As  soon  as  a 
bed  is  available,  we  shaU  notify  7°"  ^^^ 
furnish  necessarv  Instructions  for  reporting. 
You  win  not  be  entitled  to  travel  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  since  you  live  beyond  the 
area  served  by  this  center.  If  yo;;'^,,^^"^^^ 
travel  at  Government  expense,  notify  this 
office  and  your  application  will  be  transferred 
to  a  domiciliary  closer  to  your  home. 

The  veteran  has  justifiably  com- 
plained, as  follows: 

What  do  they  expect  me  to  do  In  the  mean- 
time live  on  welfare?  My  pension  checks  of 
$225 'a  month  stopped  nearly  a  year  ago. 
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This  Is  only  one  of  many  cases  in  our 
area  where  the  veteran  will  suffer  if  the 
operation  of  the  Bath  facilities  is  dis- 
continued. Also,  his  family  and  depend- 
ents will  suffer  because  of  the  additional 
expense  of  travel  and  inconvenience. 

Over  the  years,  Congress  has  provided 
generously  for  veterans  benefits  pro- 
grams. It  has  done  so  as  a  clear  man- 
date of  a  grateful  nation.  Our  gratitude 
should  not  waver. 

I  strongly  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  an  all-out  effort  to  halt  the  clos- 
ing of  any  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cilities uiitil  a  thorough  investigation 
can  be  made.  Wherever  it  is  found,  as  a 
result  of  the  investigation,  that  a  definite 
need  exists,  the  facilities  should  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  to  serve  the  veteran 
who  served  his  country  so  well. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
opposed  to  this  conference  report  just 
as  I  have  opposed  previous  measures  by 
which  aid  to  Nasser's  United  Arab  Re- 
public has  been  continued.  It  did  not 
make  sense  last  year,  and  it  makes  even 
less  sense  today. 

F^irther,  I  am  amazed  at  the  rationale 
of  the  majority  party  in  arguing  for  this 
report.  First,  they  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent must  be  given  "Presidential  dis- 
cretion" to  deal  with  Nasser  and  that 
the  Congress  should  not  tie  his  hands, 
particularly  in  view  of  his  15-million- 
vote  majority  in  the  last  election.  Then, 
in  the  same  bill,  they  permit  non- 
germane  amendments  to  be  attached  by 
the  Senate  which  "tie  the  President's 
hands"  and  reject  the  concept  of 
"Presidential  discretion"  with  respect  to 
the  closings  of  certain  veteran  hospitals 
and  agricultural  research  facilities.  If 
this  is  logical  or  consistent.  I  fail  to 
see  it. 

Finally,  this  conference  report  is  a 
prime  example  of  the  House's  continued 
knuckling  under  to  the  Senate  by  ac- 
cepting Senate  amendments  which  are 
not  germane  and  which  would  have  been 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  had  similar 
amendments  been  offered  in  the  House. 
I  would  hope  that  some  day  this  body 
would  have  the  courage  and  good  judg- 
ment to  call  a  halt  to  this  irresponsible 
procedure. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strong- 
ly urge  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
today  approve  the  amendment  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  234  to  suspend  the  pro- 
posed closing  of  31  veterans'  installations 
including  the  domiciliary  in  Clinton, 
Iowa,  until  after  May  1,  1965.  This  is 
substantially  the  relief  I  sought  when  I 
testified  before  the  Senate  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  January  22  and 
advocated  that  "the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration be  required  to  suspend  the  opera- 
tion of  its  dissolution  order  until  after 
the  committees  of  Congress  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  full  study 
of  the  situation." 

During  the  period  of  time  provided  by 
this  amendment  I  am  confident  that  we 
can  experience  thorough  review  of  the 
facts  relevant  to  the  closing  order  with 
each  affected  facility  considered  on  an  in- 
dividual basis  so  as  to  fully  determine  the 
feasibility  and  responsibility  of  the  pro- 
posed action  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration in  each  situation. 


The  Clinton  domiciliary  was  created 
in  1948  by  specific  order  of  Congress  after 
full  Investigation  of  the  premises  by  the 
appropriate  congressional  committees. 
Its  plant  has  been  kept  continuously  up 
to  date,  the  last  improvement  having 
been  completed  in  the  last  60  days.  It 
housed  615  veterans  at  the  time  the  or- 
der to  close  was  announced  and  has  re- 
cently made  emergency  facilities  avail- 
able for  local  civil  defense. 

Since  Congress  created  the  installa- 
tion in  Clinton  in  furtherance  of  its 
avowed  purpose  to  assure  a  basic  level  of 
protection  for  our  veterans,  it  therefore 
seems  reasonable  that  Congress  be  al- 
lowed to  completely  consider  whether  the 
purpose  in  originally  establishing  the  fa- 
cility will  in  no  manner  be  unwisely 
frustrated  by  the  proposed  action  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

I  think  this  action  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  particularly  appro- 
priate and  necessary  at  this  time.  The 
veterans'  installations  included  in  the 
January  13  order  are  already  being  af- 
fected, with  employees  being  asked  to 
file  requests  for  change  of  employment 
and  services  not  being  extended  to  new 
applicants. 

I  believe  this  action  will  provide  the 
appropriate  forum  to  facilitate  a  proper 
investigation  and  review  of  this  vital 
matter.  It  is  important  to  insure  that 
we  make  available  a  sensible  program  of 
medical  attention  throughout  America 
for  that  group  of  citizens  whose  sacrifices 
throughout  the  world  have  made  freedom 
available  to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can- 
not support  the  conference  report  for 
several  reasons: 

First,  because  it  rejects  the  original 
House  action  regarding  agricultural  as- 
sistance to  Nasser.  For  reasons  I  set 
forth  clearly  on  Monday,  I  feel  any 
retreat  from  the  forthright  and  clear-cut 
position  outlined  originally  by  the  House 
would  be  both  inconsistent  and  contrary 
to  our  best  interests. 

Second,  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
action  in  the  Senate  preventing  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  from  closing  its 
research  stations.  These  closings  would 
prove  particularly  detrimental  to  New 
York  State,  not  only  because  of  the  ter- 
mination of  the  chafer  research  program 
at  the  agricultural  experimental  station 
in  Geneva,  but  because  they  would  strike 
a  severe  blow  to  the  maple  sirup  and 
maple  sugar  industry,  which  plays  such  a 
large  part  in  the  economy  of  our  State 
and  of  my  district,  through  the  closing  of 
the  Maple  Products  Laboratory  located  at 
Philadelphia.  In  these  closings,  as  in  the 
closing  of  the  veterans'  hospitals,  I  be- 
lieve that  upstate  New  York  has  taken 
an  unusually  heavy  blow,  especially  in 
the  light  of  our  economic  and  unemploy- 
ment problems.  The  compromise  word- 
ing offered  by  the  conferees  really  only 
postpones  the  Department's  decision, 
without  giving  any  real  opportunity  for 
further  action  by  Congress  before  these 
facilities  are  finally  terminated.  The 
Senate  wording  would  have  given  us 
enough  time  to  incorporate  our  collective 
judgment  on  these  closings  in  the  appro- 
priations for  next  year. 


Third,  I  oppose  the  conference  report 
because  the  compromise  adopted  with 
regard  to  veterans'  hospitals  is  also  just 
a  gesture  and  takes  away  the  genuine 
leverage  which  the  Senate  wording 
would  have  given  Congress  in  this  impor- 
tant  question.  Under  the  Senate  word- 
ing the  whole  subject  of  closing  veterans' 
hospitals  would  have  been  held  in  abey- 
ance imtil  Congress  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  examine  the  question  and  to 
make  its  own  determination.  I  believe 
that  the  action  of  the  VA  in  closing  three 
hospitals  in  upstate  New  York  is  preju- 
dicial to  our  State  and  prejudicial  to 
rural  areas  and  rural  veterans. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  de- 
bate that  has  taken  place  concerning  aid 
to  Egypt,  the  question  of  Congress'  prop- 
er role  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy 
once  again  has  been  raised.  It  is  clear 
that  the  House  of  Representatives'  orig- 
inal action  severing  aid  to  Egypt  under 
Public  Law  480  was  only  a  prelude  to  a 
major  congressional  challenge  of  the  en- 
tire structure  of  existing  U.S.  foreign  aid 
programs.  The  89th  Congress  must  and 
will  take  a  penetrating  look  at  the  op- 
eration and  effectiveness  of  our  foreign 
aid  commitments;  we  have  not  only  the 
right  but  the  duty  to  do  so. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  raise  this  point  at 
this  time  because  of  growing  public  ac- 
ceptance of  the  notion  that  Congress  is 
not  empowered  under  the  Constitution 
either  to  shape  or  direct  the  Nation's  for- 
eign policy.  This  view  has  become  wide- 
spread through  the  common  assertion- 
made  all  too  often  by  authorities  who 
should  know  better — that  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy  is  the  exclusive  constitu- 
tional prerogative  and  province  of  the 
executive  branch. 

This  contention,  as  a  result  of  repeti- 
tion, has  acquired  the  fine  ring  of  learned 
authority.  It  has  one  fundamental 
weakness,  however;  it  simply  is  not  borne 
out  by  a  reading  of  the  Constitution. 

The  only  constitutional  reference  to 
Executive  conduct  of  foreign  policy  are 
contained  in  article  II,  sections  2  and  3. 

Article  II,  section  2,  declares  that  the 
President  is  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  that  he  shall  "have 
power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  am- 
bassadors, other  public  ministers  and 
consuls." 

Article  II,  section  3,  refers  in  part  to 
the  President's  duty  to  "receive  Ambas- 
sadors and  other  public  Ministers." 

These  references  are  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  President's  powers  to  con- 
duct foreign  policy  under  the  Constitu- 
tion— these  and  nothing  more.  Far 
greater  and  more  nimierous  powers  in 
this  area  are  constitutionally  conferred 
on  the  Congress.  If  then  the  President 
in  fact  exercises  wide  authority  in  the 
foreign  policy  field,  it  is  such  authority 
as  has  been  conferred  by  the  Congress 
over  the  years.  But  there  should  be  no 
misunderstanding  at  this  late  date  that 
Congress  has  or  could  abdicate  its  powers 
and  responsibility  in  this  field. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that  such 
constitutional  powers  to  conduct  foreign 
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nolicy  as  are  invested  in  the  Executive— 
Jiith  the  exception  of  the  protocular  duty 
to  receive  Ambassadors— are  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Senate. 

So  much  for  the  erroneous  contention 
that  the  Constitution  provides,  in  so 
many  words,  that  "the  executive  branch 
shall  be  vested  with  the  power  to  conduct 
foreign  policy."  No  such  phrase  can  be 
found  save  in  the  imagination  of  those 
who  would  make  the  legislative  branch 
a  rubberstamp  for  the  Executive  in  this 
vital  area  of  Goverrunent  policy. 

But  Congress,  under  the  Constitution, 
is  anything  but  a  rubberstamp  in  its  role 
as  the  ultimate  decisionmaker  on  the 
direction  and  thrust  of  American  foreign 

policy. 

It  is  Congress,  the  legislative  branch, 
that  is  empowered  under  article  I,  section 
8  to  "provide  for  the  common  Defence," 
to  "borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States,"  to  "regulate  Commerce 
with  foreign  Nations,"  to  "coin  Money, 
regulate  the  Value  thereof,  and  of  foreign 
Coin,"  to  "define  and  punish  Piracies  and 
Felonies  committed  on  the  high  Seas,  and 
Offences  against  the  Law  of  Nations," 
and  most  important  of  aU  foreign  powers, 
the  ultimate  power  to  "declare  War, 
grant  Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal, 
and  make  Rules  concerning  Captures  on 
Land  and  Water." 

Additionally,  it  is  Congress,  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  that  is  empowered  under  the 
same  article  I,  section  8,  to  "lay  and  col- 
lect Duties,  Imposts,  and  Excises,"  to 
"raise  and  support  Armies,"  to  "provide 
and  maintain  a  Navy."  and  to  "suppress 
Insurrections  and  repel  Invasions." 

Clearly,  Congress  retains  the  funda- 
mental constitutional  powers  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  foreign  policy.  And  al- 
though legislative  provision  for  Executive 
conduct  of  foreign  policy  matters  may  be 
made,  the  Congress  remains  the  ultimate 
constitutional  repository  for  these  pow- 
ers—as much  today  as  when  the  Consti- 
tution first  became  law  of  the  land. 

On  this  constitutional  basis,  then,  and 
at  this  critical  time  for  reexamination 
and  reappraisal  of  our  country's  position 
in  world  affairs,  the  89th  Congress  in- 
tends to  act  upon  these  foreign  policy 
matters  which  affect  our  national  inter- 

pgfg 

As  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
Chairman  Morgan,  pointed  out  to  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs   Conunittee  last 
week,    Congress    will    not    continue    to 
acquiesce  to  foreign  aid  expenditures  on 
behalf  of  those  countries  whose  own  for- 
eign policies  are  inimical  to  our  national 
interests.    Let  there   be   no  misunder- 
standing, then,  regarding  the  Senate  and 
House  votes  to  complete  our  remaining 
commitment  to  Egypt  under  Public  Law 
480.    By  this  vote  the  Congress  is  not  re- 
linquishing its  power  regarding  the  con- 
duct of  our  country's  foreign  policy,  nor 
do  we  endorse  the  providing  of  foreign 
aid  funds  to  those  contemptuous  of  our 
assistance.    But  in  dealing  with  matters 
affecting  our  vital  national  interest,  Con- 
gress must  move  carefully  and  on  the 
basis  of  complete  infonnation.    There- 
fore, the  matter  of  proper  congressional 
procedure — whether       foreign       policy 
should  be  set  by  means  of  a  rider  to  an 


appropriations  bill — was  a  determining 
factor  in  this  vote. 

The  fundamental  congressional  reap- 
praisal and  adjustment  of  foreign  aid 
programs  will  come  with  our  delibera- 
tions over  the  foreign  aid  bill.  And  it  is 
then  that  Congress'  continuing  power 
and  duty  to  shape  and  direct  foreign  pol- 
icy must  be  asserted  in  the  national 
interest. 

In  this  regard,  Senator  Dodd's  recent 
proposal  regarding  suspension  of  foreign 
aid  to  countries  acting  against  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States  is  a 
step  toward  commonsense  handling  of 
this  critical  problem. 

This  proposal  will  permit  aid  to  be  cut 
off  in  the  case  of  countries  committing 
acts  injurious  to  U.S.  interests — with  the 
proviso  that  such  aid  will  be  restored  only 
if  and  when  the  offending  country  takes 
satisfactory  remedial  action. 

It  is  my  intention  to  bring  this  pro- 
posal—which, I  believe,  represents  the 
correct  way  to  deal  with  challenges  such 
as  that  posed  by  Nasser's  Egypt— to  the 
attention  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  which  is  now  considering  the 
entire  foreign  aid  program  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  an  issue  before  us  this  afternoon 
that  is  both  simple  and  complex.  In 
its  simplest  terms  the  question  is  whether 
the  VA  domiciliaries  and  hospitals  shall 
be  closed  in  accordance  with  the  Execu- 
tive order.  On  this  question  my  answer 
is  an  emphatic  "No." 

The  closure  is  defended  on  the  basis 
of  economy.  It  is  asserted  that  the  move 
will  save  $23,500,000  and  that  the  service 
to  the  veterans  will  not  be  diminished. 
But  we  have  no  proof.  We  have  only  the 
barefaced  assertion  of  the  conclusion.  I 
have  asked  the  administration  for  the 
facts— for  the  proof.  Others  have  done 
likewise.  No  one  to  my  knowledge  has 
made  any  effort  to  prove  the  facts. 

I  have  told  the  administration  that 
if  they  can  prove  their  case — savings 
and  equivalent  care — I  would  support  the 
closure — and  support  it  in  my  own  dis- 
trict.   But  I  am  convinced  they  carmot 
do  so.    Certainly  not  with  respect  to  the 
domiciliary  at  Camp  White  where  in- 
digent veterans  are  cared  for  well  at  a  lit- 
tle over  $6  a  day.    Where  are  the  savings 
if  these  men  go  to  nursing  homes  at  $12 
to  $14  a  day  or  to  hospitals  at  $30  a  day? 
Where  are  the  savings  or  the  equivalent 
care  if  they  are  turned  out  on  welfare? 
It  will  cost  as  much  or  more  for  welfare 
for  inferior  care.    Where  are  the  savings 
in  the  abandonment  of  the  capital  as- 
sets—to be  disposed  of  for  pennies  on 
the  dollar?    Where  are  the  savings  when 
we  look  at  transportation  costs?    Where 
are  the  savings  in  closing  the  hospital 
beds  we  already  have  in  the  face  of  In- 
creased expenditures— requested  by  this 
administration  for  new  hospital  constru- 
tion  and  an  expanded  program  of  medical 
care  for  the  Nation? 

I  can  see  that  as  medical  care  becomes 
more  and  more  available  to  all  our  citi- 
zens and  especially  the  elderly,  there  will 
be  less  and  less  reason  for  special  facil- 
ities for  special  groups.  But  that  time  is 
not  yet  here. 


And  then  there  is  the  human  element. 
The  uprooting  of  men  in  their  sixties 
and  seventies— men  on  whom  we  once, 
twice,  or  more  depended  in  time  of  need 
and  now  have  only  us  on  whom  to  depend. 
Democrats  have  always  prided  them- 
selves on  a  humane  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation.    Have  we  done  It 

today? 

The  overtones  of  this  question  are  ex- 
tremely complex.    They  involve: 

First.  The  question  of  nongermane 
amendments  added  in  the  Senate  as 
pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  CoLMER] .  I  agree  that  non- 
germane  amendments  added  in  the  Sen- 
ate should  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
I  think  it  is  the  poorest  of  techniques 
and  one  well  calculated  to  produce  poor 
legislation  to  permit  unrelated  subjects 
to  be  coupled  in  the  same  bill.  But  this 
device  is  used  and  has  been  used  by  the 
administration  only  last  year  in  the  case 
of  wheat  and  cotton.  Today  the  admin- 
istration may  be  hoisted  on  its  own 
petard.  While  I  support  the  abolition  of 
this  device,  so  long  as  it  is  used  by  others 
it  may  be  used  by  all. 

Second.  The  question  of  the  item  veto 
called  to  our  attention  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]  ,  and  the 
eternal  struggle  between  the  executive 
and  the  legislative  branches  of  the  Gov- 
errmient  so  eloquently  spelled  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspin- 
ALL] .  Grave  constitutional  issues  are  in- 
volved and  adament  positions  taken  by 
both  branches  can  immobilize  Govern- 
ment. Our  system  works  because  of  co- 
operation and  both  the  Legislature  and 
the  Executive  are  here  to  do  the  will  of 
the  people.  Cooperation  is  called  for— 
not  recriminations,  not  pique,  not  cha- 
grin, not  stubbornness.  We  must  reason 
quietly  together,  find  the  truth  and  the 
best  course  for  our  Nation  to  follow. 

Today  the  veteran  hospitals  and  domi- 
ciUaries  will  gain  a  brief  reprieve  from 
the  executioner's  ax.  I  intend  to  vote 
"No"  on  the  conference  committee's  rec- 
ommendation for  a  moratorium  on  clos- 
ing until  May  1  and  I  support  the  Senate 
amendment  to  defer  closing  until  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  when  a  new  appropria- 
tion bill  will  give  us  a  further  legislative 
vehicle.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Senate  will  not  support  its  own 
amendment.  And  if  we  do  not  proceed  to 
deny  funds  for  closing  during  the  bal- 
ance of  the  fiscal  year,  there  may  well  be 
no  hospitals  and  domiciliaries  left  for  the 
Legislature  to  try  to  save.  And  I  further 
support  a  rollcall  on  this  issue  so  all  may 
know  my  position. 

But  regardless  of  how  much  time  we 
gain,  in  the  additional  time  granted  let 
us  have  full  and  complete  hearings;  let 
us  get  the  facts,  and  let  us  be  resolved  in 
both  branches  of  Government  to  be 
guided  by  these  facts.  Let  us  foreswear 
the  question  of  supremacy  and  seek  to- 
gether the  right  solution. 

Mr.  MAHON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
the  motion   offered  by  the   gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Is  the  vote  a  vote  on 
the  previous  question? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  previous  ques- 
tion has  already  been  agreed  to.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr,  Mahon]. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 
The  question  is  on  the  motion  with  re- 
spect to  amendment  No.  4. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Aspinall)  there 
were — ayes  157,  noes  72. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  own  remarks  on  the  conference  re- 
port and  on  the  disagreeing  votes,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  sd  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state, 
so  that  Members  may  be  advised,  that 
the  only  business  remaining  will  be  a 
unanimous  consent  request  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
O'Neill].  The  Chair  understands  that 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  have  cleared 
the  bill  involved.  The  Chair  makes  this 
statement  so  that  Members  may  govern 
themselves  accordingly. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OF  FEBRUARY   15 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  majority  leader  if  he  can  give  us 
some  indication  of  the  program  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  the  only  legislative  busi- 
we  are  prepared  to  announce  at  this  time 
for  next  week — and  this  is  for  Tuesday  of 
next  week,  and  we  do  expect  to  have  a 
further  announcement  on  Tuesday  of 


next  week  with  regard  to  the  program  for 
the  later  part  of  next  week — consists  of 
various  resolutions  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  dealing  in  the  main  with  travel, 
subpena,  and  investigative  powers  of  leg- 
islative committees.  One  resolution. 
House  Resolution  13,  would  create  the 
Small  Business  Committee.  The  others 
dealing  with  travel,  subpena,  and  inves- 
tigative power  are  as  follows : 

House  Resolution  84:  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

House  Resolution  19:  Judiciary. 

House  Resolution  44:  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

House  Resolution  68 :  Veterans'  Affairs. 

House  Resolution  89 :  Agriculture. 

House  Resolution  104:  Post  OflBce  and 
Civil  Service. 

House  Resolution  35:  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

House  Resolution  94:  Education  and 
Labor. 

House  Resolution  80:  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

House  Resolution  112:  Science  and  As- 
tronautics. 

House  Resolution  118:  Armed  Services. 

House  Resolution  133:  Banking  and 
CiU"rency. 

These  will  not  necessarily  be  called  in 
the  order  in  which  they  have  been  an- 
nounced. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 


FLOOD  INSURANCE 


U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY  FILM 
ENTITLED  "YEARS  OF  LIGHT- 
NING, DAY  OF  DRUMS" 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
House  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  282)  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  viewing  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  film  entitled 
"Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of  Drums"  at 
the  dedication  of  the  new  Civic  War  Me- 
morial Auditorium  in  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Whereas  the  city  of  Boston  will  dedicate 
its  new  Civic  War  Memorial  Auditorium  dur- 
ing the  week  beginning  February  21,  1965; 
and 

Whereas  this  audltorliun  will  be  a  living 
memorial  to  residents  of  Boston  who  have 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  military,  religious,  and  civic  or- 
ganizations will  participate  In  appropriate 
memorial  exercises:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  should  make  appropriate 
arrangements  to  make  the  film  prepared  by 
it  on  the  late  President  Kennedy,  "Years  of 
Lightning,  Day  of  Drums",  available  for 
viewing  at  the  dedication  ceremonies  of  the 
new  Civic  War  Memorial  Audltorivun  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  to  be  held 
during  the  week  beginning  February  21,  1965. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  floods  along  the  west  coast  and 
more  recently  the  floods  in  Hawaii  have 
pointedly  shown  the  great  need  for  a 
program  of  insurance  against  flood 
damages. 

In  Hawaii  alone  an  estimated  loss  of 
over  a  million  dollars  will  have  to  be 
borne  by  the  individual  property  owners, 
many  of  whom  will  never  fully  recover  in 
their  remaining  lifetime.  Many  of  the 
owners  of  the  60  or  more  homes  which 
were  completely  washed  away  or  severely 
damaged  saw  their  entire  life's  savings 
disintegrate  in  one  unpredicted  moment. 

Why  should  this  be  so?  One  of  the 
great  attributes  of  an  advanced  society 
such  as  ours  is  continuity  in  security,  as 
a  group  and  as  individual  members  of  a 
group.  The  programs  of  President  John- 
son tending  toward  a  great  society 
would  basically  increase  this  area  of  se- 
curity to  all  Americans. 

Private  insurance  companies  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  man's  peace  of  mind 
by  providing  adequate  coverage  in  life 
insurance  and  fire  insurance.  But  they 
have  failed  miserably  to  provide  insur- 
ance against  flood  damages  and  losses. 
The  story  appears  to  be  the  same 
throughout  the  country,  as  it  was  in 
Hawaii — no  insurance  coverage  against 
floods. 

The  refusal  or  failure  of  private  enter- 
prise to  enter  this  area  of  insurance  Is 
understandable.  The  risk  is  much  too 
great.  We  cannot,  however,  continue  to 
fail  to  provide  for  that  segment  of  our 
citizenry  who  would  be  willing  to  pur- 
chase insurance  against  floods  for  their 
own  security.  Where  private  enterprise 
fails  to  provide.  Government  must  do  so. 

It  is  on  this  basis  that  I  am  proposing 
legislation  for  Government  insurance 
against  flood  damages  to  those  who  seek 
such  insurance.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  me  in  providing  a  solution  to  an 
urgent  and  vexing  problem  faced  by  too 
many  of  our  fellow  Americans. 


THE  CHEYENNE  HORTICULTURAL 
RESEARCH  STATION 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  being  escorted  through 
the  Cheyenne  Horticultural  Research 
Station  again  2  weeks  ago  and  can  re- 
port that  it  is  one  of  the  few  garden 
spots  in  the  entire  Great  Plains  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  West,  and  is  particu- 
larly one  of  the  few  places  in  the  entire 
United  States  dedicated  to  the  botanical 
research  necessary  for  the  continuation 
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of  testing  the  various  types  of  trees  for 
windbreaks  and  shelter-belt  trees,  shrub 
and  flower  species  and  other  highly  pro- 
ductive tree  fruits  for  the  high  altitude 
sections  of  the  Central,  Great  Plains, 
and  Far  West  States. 

In  my  opinion,  is  is  a  mistake  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  transfer 
some  25  botanists  and  scientists  from  the 
high  plains  of  the  great  West  to  continue 
research  in  this  field  so  vital  to  the  West 
at  laboratories  located  in  Beltsville,  Md., 
to  land  some  6,000  feet  lower  and  condi- 
tions   completely    different    from    the 

Great  Plains.  ,  ^v.     r^        * 

The  proposed  closing  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Horticultural  Re- 
search Station  has  set  off  a  volley  of  pro- 
tests that  resounds  throughout  the  cen- 
tral Great  Plains  and  extends  into  com- 
parable climatic  zones. 

The  research  advanced  by  this  station 
has  not  only  answered  the  historical  de- 
mand for  tree  windbreaks,  but  it  has 
paved  the  way  to  the  introduction  of  nu- 
merous varieties  of  tomatoes,  berries, 
flowers,  and  ornamental  shrubs  that 
have  contributed  substantially  to  mate- 
rial well-being  of  residents  in  every  geo- 
graphic area  of  our  country. 

The  Cheyenne  Horticultural  Research 
Station,  located  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  is 
situated  at  an  altitude  of  6,280  feet.  The 
station  consists  of  2,200  acres,  most  of 
which  is  range.  About  100  acres  of  com- 
paratively level  land  are  under  irriga- 
tion with  adequate  water  rights. 

The  station  is  the  only  station  of  its 
kind  located  in  the  Great  Plains  area  and 
it  has  done  an  outstanding  service  in 
testing  the  degree  of  adaptation  under 
the  rather  extreme  conditions  of  this 
region. 

The  climate  of  the  several  arid  western 
States  is  subject  to  severe  conditions, 
including  cold,  dry  winter  winds,  late 
spring  freezes,  and  shallow  alkaline  soils. 
The  entire  Great  Plains  area  is  a  na- 
turally treeless  plain  with  a  semiarid  cli- 
mate. The  annual  rainfall  ranges  from 
20  inches  in  the  eastern  area  to  12  inches 
in  the  western. 

This  is  mostly  range  country,  compar- 
atively windy  and  frequently  visited  by 
hail  storms.  It  is  more  or  less  represent- 
ative of  a  type  of  environment  extending 
beyond  the  State  boundaries. 

Most  well-known  tree  fruit  varieties 
are  not  hardy  in  the  Great  Plains  area 
and  it  is  essential  in  order  to  grow  fruit 
in  this  area  to  select  varieties  known 
to  perform.  The  Cheyenne  Horticultur- 
al Research  Station  provides  this  valu- 
able service. 

The  crucial  need  for  tree  windbreaks, 
noted  since  the  advent  of  the  first  per- 
manent settlers  a  century  ago,  has  been 
answered  by  the  findings  of  researchers 
who  have  observed  the  tree  culture  of 
the  Great  Plains. 

These  earliest  settlers  had  extensive 
areas  from  which  to  select  homesites  and 
generally  located  their  homes  near  water 
of  the  region  that  afforded  natural  tree 
protection. 

Later  settlers,  most  of  whom  came  to 
the  region  in  homestead  days,  usually 
made  their  homes  on  dry  land  sites  that 
were  lacking  the  natural  wooded  vegeta- 
tion. Many  of  these  later  immigrants 
transplanted  small  trees  from  the  banks 


of  river  streams  while  others  obtained 
seedling  trees  from  commercial  sources. 
Little  information  was  available  con- 
cerning methods  of  tree  culture  on  the 
barren  areas  of  the  Great  Plains  and 
consequently  many  early  tree  plantings 
were  largely  ineffective  as  windbreaks. 
These  early  plantings  were  made  with- 
out the  benefit  of  experimental  research. 
Much  of  the  research  that  has  made 
possible  the  effective  progress  in  this 
field  has  been  the  result  of  experiments 
with  the  seven  species  of  deciduous  trees 
at  the  Cheyenne  Horticultural  Research 
Station,  established  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress in  1928  for  research  on  various 
plants,  including  shade,  ornamental,  and 
shelterbelt  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  profound  significance  of  this  re- 
search is  underlined  by  the  fact  that 
the  horticulture  station,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture— 
"Technical  Bulletin  No.  1291,  Agricul- 
ture Research  Service.  USDA,"  page  12— 
has  some  of  the  most  difficult  growing 
conditions  to  be  found  in  the  central 
Great  Plains  in  regard  to  climate  and 
soil. 

The  shelterbelt  research  area  covered 
by  the  station  includes  approximately 
150,000  square  miles  in  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  letters 
from  residents  throughout  this  area,  re- 
questing a  reconsideration  of  the  de- 
cision to  close  the  station. 

I  wish  to  quote  Mr.  Roderick  W.  Cum- 
mings  of  the  Bristol  Nurseries,  Inc.,  of 
Bristol,  Conn.,  who  wrote  me  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  1965: 

Wyoming  Is  a  notably  stern  climatic  area. 
Thus  we  have  noted  how  many  nursery  cata- 
logs from  States  or  areas  of  stiff  winter 
feature  Cheyenne  introductions.  These  in- 
clude Iowa,  Nebraska.  Minnesota,  upstate 
New  York,  even  Ontario.  Such  sections  are 
often  hard  put  for  plants  beautiful  and 
rugged  enough  to  serve  their  gardens.  The 
Cheyenne  closing  would  certainly  limit  their 
choice  of  future  material. 

With  the  proposed  Great  Society  concept 
of  such  wonderful  thoughts  for  improving 
our  country,  garden  flowers  can  play  a  great 
part. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  col- 
leagues will  help  me  in  restoring  the 
$206,000  appropriation  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  appropriations  bill 
for  the  continuation  of  this  field  station. 

Its  work  is  vital.  Its  work  is  neces- 
sary. It  has  made  great  contributions  to 
the  fleld  of  horticulture  in  the  past  30 
years. 

In  the  catalogs  of  the  Wayside  Garden 
and  many  other  flne  nurseries  of  Amer- 
ica, you  will  find  listed  varieties  that 
have  been  groomed  in  the  hardiness  of 
the  Cheyenne  area,  particularly  in 
chrysanthemums. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  contri- 
butions to  the  economy  of  our  Nation 
which  are  made  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  by 
the  reduction  of  some  700  airmen  and  by 
the  closing  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facility  should  be  ample  for  one 
community  to  pay,  without  having  to 
take  the  last  spot  of  beauty  and  of  re- 
search which  has  been  set  in  its  midst. 

It  would  seem  that  this  era  of  ad- 
vancement  toward   the   Great   Society 


could  more  jealously  guard  this  basic 
and  established  research  project  dedi- 
cated to  beautification  and  productivity 
of  the  roadsides,  flowerbeds,  gardens, 
family  farms  and  prairies  of  the  Great 
Plains  area. 

President  L.  B.  Johnson  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  address  January  4,  1965,  said: 

For  over  three  centuries  the  beauty  of 
America  has  sustained  our  spirit  and  haa 
enlarged  our  vision.  We  must  act  now  to 
protect  this  heritage.  In  a  fruitful  new 
partnership  with  the  States  and  cities  the 
next  decade  should  be  a  conservation  mile- 
stone. We  must  make  a  massive  effort  to 
save  the  countryside  and  to  establish  as  a 
green  legacy  for  tomorrow. 

I  hope  this  station  will  be  restored  and 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
worthwhile  request. 


IMMIGRATION  LAWS  NEED 
REVISION 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  revise  the 
Nation's  immigration  statutes.  It  is  a 
measure  which  I  hope  flnds  speedy  en- 
actment because  in  my  judgment  it  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  restoring  our  tra- 
ditional attitude  on  a  fundamental  issue, 
an  attitude  which  prevailed  among 
countless  generations  of  Americans  who 
labored  long  and  hard  to  make  this  coun- 
try great. 

That  attitude  didn't  ask  an  immigrant 
from  where  he  came  or  how  he  spelled 
his  name.  It  was  an  attitude — a  way  of 
life — perhaps  best  summed  up  in  these 
words  with  which  we  are  all  very 
familiar:  "Ask  not  what  your  country 
can  do  for  you — ask  what  you  can  do  for 
your  country."  And  if  it  was  found  that 
an  immigrant  did— and  could — indeed 
want  to  do  something  for  his  adopted 
country,  he  and  his  family  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  carve  for  themselves 
a  safe  and  secure  place  in  the  American 
community. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  40  years  ago 
this  traditional  American  attitude  was 
amended  when  discrimination  was  writ- 
ten into  law.  It  became  official  policy 
to  welcome  immigrants  who  would  help 
build  the  Nation— but  only  if  they  came 
from  the  "right"  country  or  were  of  the 
"right"  race  or  nationality. 

Amended,  too,  was  the  traditional 
American  attitude  that  an  immigrant 
should  be  allowed  to  bring  his  family 
with  him.  Written  into  law  were  pro- 
visions which  would  make  it  extremely 
difficult  for  families  to  remain  together 
and  contribute  as  a  unit  to  the  national 
welfare. 

The  measure  which  I  have  introduced 
would  erase  discrimination  from  our  im- 
migration law  and  write  into  it  a  policy 
compatible  with  our  historic  traditions. 
First,  the  bill  would  eliminate  the 
present  national  origin  quota   system. 
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Under  this  blatantly  discriminatory  pro- 
cedure the  number  of  immigrants  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  United  States  each 
year  from  a  given  country  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  number  of  people  of 
similar  national  background  who  were 
living  in  the  United  States  in  1920. 

This  provision  is  not  only  arbitrary 
and  discriminatory.  It  is  also  at  odds 
with  the  overall  intent  of  the  Walter- 
McCarrcn  Immigration  Act — to  permit  a 
specified  number  of  immigrants  to  enter 
this  countiT  each  year. 

Under  existing  conditions  the  maxi- 
mum number  allowed  to  enter  do  not. 
They  do  not  simply  because  many  na- 
tions of  northern  Europe  receive  greater 
quota  allowances  than  they  desire  to  use. 
The  act  makes  no  provision  for  alloting 
heavy  quota  surpluses  to  those  "non- 
Nordic"  nations  which  have  a  much 
larger  number  of  potential  immigrants 
and  a  much  smaller  quota  allowance. 
And  because  unused  quota  spaces  cannot 
be  reassigned  a  nation  like  Great  Britain, 
with  a  quota  of  65,000  persons  annually, 
uses  only  about  half  its  allowance.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  country  like  Greece, 
with  only  308  spaces  a  year,  must  go 
wanting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  proposal  would 
abolish  this  discriminatory  setup.  It 
would  put  all  available  spaces  into  a 
quota  pool,  to  be  drawn  upon  as  needed 
by  various  nations  on  a  first-come  first- 
served  basis.  The  bill  also  declares  that 
no  area  of  the  world  shall  receive  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  pool's  total.  This 
would  prevent  a  large  country  from  com- 
pletely crowding  out  smaller  areas. 
There  would  be  no  ethnic  favoritism 
shown  toward  the  nationals  of  one  coun- 
try over  those  of  another.  The  measure, 
however,  would  provide  for  a  gradual 
5-year  phaseout  of  the  present  system 
so  as  not  to  create  rapid  change  without 
adequate  time  to  adjust. 

My  bill  would  also  remove  the  most 
blatantly  discriminatory  section  in  the 
present  act,  the  infamous  provision  of 
the  "Asian-Pacific  triangle."  Under 
this  provision  all  citizens  of  Asian  an- 
cestry are  placed  into  a  single  category, 
regardless  of  their  place  of  birth.  This 
category,  representing  almost  all  of  Asia, 
is  then  limited  to  less  than  2,000  spaces 
per  year  in  the  quota  system,  or  less  than 
2  percent  of  the  total. 

Such  provisions  are  not  only  a  diplo- 
matic handicap  in  our  relations  with 
such  pro-Western  Asian  nations  as 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  and 
Malaysia,  but  they  are  also  provisions 
which  are  morally  indefensible  to  a  na- 
tion committed  to  the  proposition  that 
all  men  are  created  equal. 

I  am  sure.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  like  me 
most  Members  receive  many  letters  each 
year  from  constituents  who  long  to  be 
reunited  in  America  with  parents  who 
are  still  living  abroad.  Under  present 
law,  husbands,  wives,  and  children  of 
American  citizens  may  enter  the  coun- 
try on  a  nonquota  immigrant  basis.  But 
for  some  unexplained  reason  parents  of 
citizens  are  not  given  nonquota  status. 
They  must  wait,  often  for  many  years, 
for  a  regular  quota  assignment. 


My  proposal  would  give  to  parents  the 
same  nonquota  status  now  provided  for 
other  members  of  the  immediate  family. 
I  think  I  speak  for  all  Americans  when 
I  say  that  parents,  regardless  of  the  age 
of  their  children,  are  still  full-fledged 
and  loved  members  of  the  family  circle. 

Some  opponents  of  immigration  law 
revision  charge  that  any  change  will 
open  "the  floodgates"  to  hordes  of  aliens 
and  inundate  the  country  with  unem- 
ployables.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  tiuth. 

Presently,  the  authorized  number  of 
quota  immigrants  is  158,361.  My  pro- 
posal would  increase  this  figure  by  less 
than  7,000  or  an  increase  of  less  than  5 
percent.  This  is  certainly  not  a  flood. 
It  is  hardly  a  ripple. 

Nor  will  thi^  bill  open  the  country  to 
unemployablesT  It  specifically  states 
that  immigrants  may  qualify  for  first 
preference  consideration  if  their  services 
would  be  "especially  advantageous"  to 
the  United  States.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral must  ascertain,  upon  consultation 
with  proper  Government  agencies,  that 
job  openings  do  in  fact  exist  in  an  in- 
dividual specialist's  particular  field.  My 
proposal  would  also  continue  an  existing 
provision  which  requires  the  Attorney 
General  to  investigate  a  petitioner's  job 
qualifications  before  determining  his 
eligibility  for  first  preference. 

In  this  regard,  the  bill  would  establish 
an  Immigration  Board,  composed  of  four 
Members  of  Congress  and  three  appoint- 
ed by  the  President,  to  recommend  to 
the  Attorney  General  criteria  for  admis- 
sion of  skilled  specialists  and  workers 
whose  services  are  needed  by  reason  of 
labor  shortages  in  this  country.  The 
Board  would  also  study  and  consult  with 
appropriate  Government  agencies  on  all 
facets  of  immigration  policy. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  made  this  observa- 
tion in  analyzing  proposed  changes  in 
our  immigration  laws: 

The  quota  system  undeniably  leads  to  a 
number  of  anomalies.  It  turns  away  qualified 
applicants  from  some  countries  while  quotas 
from  others  go  unused.  It  can  refuse  a  highly 
trained  and  skilled  Asian  while  admitting  an 
unskilled  European,  which  makes  it  under- 
standably hard  to  convince  the  Asian  our 
m.otives  are  untouched  by  prejudice.  The 
imperfections  of  the  system  have  fostered 
recurring  avalanches  of  private  congressional 
bills  allowing  specific  Individuals  to  enter  the 
United  States. 

A  sensible  alternative  seems  to  be  to  put 
the  emphasis  on  skills  and  relationships  with 
U.S.  citizens.  The  change  would  correct 
many  of  the  present  inequities  and  set  up  a 
more  logical  criterion  for  picking  the  appli- 
cants most  likely  to  make  the  largest  contri- 
butions to  our  society. 

I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  legis- 
lation along  the  lines  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed will  receive  speedy  enactment  by 
the  Congress.  Only  then  will  we  be  able 
to  read  without  hypocrisy  the  verse  in- 
scribed on  the  Statue  of  Liberty: 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 

Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 

free; 
Send    these,    the    homeless,    tempest-tossed 

to  me; 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 


GRAVE  ERROR  IN  ADOPTING 
AMENDMENT  TO  CLAUSE  1  oP 
RULE   XX 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thiiik  the  events  of  the  last  2  or  3  days 
have  directed  attention  to  and  empha- 
sized the  grave  error  this  House  made 
on  the  opening  day  of  this  session  in 
adopting  an  amendment  to  clause  1  of 
rule  XX.  I  am  referring  to  the  amend- 
ment of  that  rule  which  stated: 

Any  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  any  House 
bill  shall  be  subject  to  the  point  of  order 
that  it  shall  first  be  considered  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  if,  originating  In  the  House,  it 
would  be  subject  to  that  point. 

In  this  particular  instance,  I  am  re- 
ferring to  amendment  No.  4,  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  234,  adopted  in  the 
Senate,  which  would  place  restrictions 
upon  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
No  one  would  contend  that  there  is  any 
relationship  between  this  supplemental 
agriculture  appropriation  bill  passed  in 
the  House,  and  the  conduct  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  regard- 
less of  what  your  position  is  with  refer- 
ence to  the  proposed  VA  amendment. 

For  years,  this  House  has  permitted 
the  Senate  to  emasculate  legislation  orig- 
inating in  this  body,  by  the  addition  of 
amendments  which  would  be  rejected  in 
this  body  on  a  point  of  order  that  the 
amendments  were  not  germane.  We 
have  sacrificed  our  dignity,  we  have 
acknowledged  our  Inferiority,  we  have 
refused  to  recognize  the  inequity  of  the 
situation,  and  we  have  attempted  to  jus- 
tify our  action  by  the  specious  argument 
that  all  of  this  is  necessary  to  maintain 
comity  between  the  two  branches  of  Con- 
gress. I  for  one  am  fed  up  with  all  of 
this  foolishness,  and  I  think  it  is  time 
for  the  leadership  of  this  House,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  to  assert  our  rights,  to 
regain  our  dignity,  and  to  insist  that  we 
make  the  rules  of  the  game  apply  with 
equal  fairness  to  the  Members  of  both 
bodies  of  Congress. 

When  House  Joint  Resolution  234  was 
sent  back  to  this  House  with  an  amend- 
ment which  was  not  germane  and  which 
would  have  been  ruled  out  of  order  if  it 
had  been  offered  in  the  House,  the  oppor- 
tunity should  have  been  available  for  any 
Member  of  this  House  to  have  raised  that 
point  of  order.  The  change  made  in  rule 
XX  on  January  4,  Instead  of  improving, 
merely  worsened  a  condition  which  has 
long  existed  and  which  should  have  been 
corrected  years  ago. 

In  closing,  may  I  suggest  that  partic- 
ularly the  newer  Members  of  this  House 
might  be  interested  In  reading  the  very 
limited  debate  which  took  place  on  the 
amendments  to  the  rules  of  the  House 
which  occurred  on  the  opening  day  of 
this  session,  and  which  are  recorded  on 
pages  22  and  24  of  the  Record  of  January 
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i  1965  when  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  pointed  out  some  of  the 
Han'-ers  and  attempted,  unsuccessfully  I 
regret,  to  have  debated  this  most  im- 
portant issue. 

TO  ESTABLISH  A  FAIRMINDED 
REPORT  ON  SELMA,  ALA. 

Mr  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ,  ,.    ^■ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SELDEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
several  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Selma, 
Ala,  urged  that  a  fairminded,  objec- 
tive, and  duly  constituted  congressional 
committee  visit  their  city  to  ascertain 
the  tme  facts  concerning  racial  turbu- 
lence that  has  taken  place  there  in  recent 

In  an  effort  to  bring  this  request  be- 
fore the  Congress,  I  introduced  last  week, 
along  with  my  colleague  from  Alabama, 
Hon.  George  Andrews,  a  resolution 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  bi- 
partisan joint  congressional  committee 
to  investigate  the  causes  of  current  racial 
tensions  that  presently  exist  in  Selma. 

The  resolution  in  question  was  referred 
to  the  House  Rules  Committee,  and  on 
Monday  both  Congressman  George  An- 
drews and  I  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee in  support  of  the  measure.  Today 
the  Rules  Conunlttee  met  but  failed  to 
act  on  the  resolution,  and  I  understand 
the  votes  necessary  to  bring  this  legis- 
lation to  the  floor  of  the  House  are  not 
available. 

It  is  most  regrettable  that  the  Rules 
Committee  did  not  recognize  in  today's 
deliberations  the  need  for  a  balanced, 
fairminded,  congressional  report  on  Sel- 
ma's  problems.  Such  guidance  as  Con- 
gress needs  in  these  matters  certainly 
cannot  be  given  by  self-appointed  hit- 
and-run  congressional  investigators,  who 
approach  the  situation  in  Selma  with  a 
preexisting  bias. 


DR.   WALTER   JOHNSON   ANALYZES 
THE  ELECTION 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent,  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle in  the  January  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Atomic  Scientists  by  Dr.  Walter 
Johnson,  eminent  American  historian 
and  distinguished  chairman  of  the  His- 
tory Department  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Have  Fatth  in  jjo:  20th  Centuet 
(By  Walter  Johnson) 

"The  most  noteworthy  Republican  victories 
on  Tuesday,"  declared  Fred  A.  Young,  the 


New  York  Republican  State  chairman,  "were 
scored  by  soundly  progressive  Republicans 
who  survived  the  deadly  political  backwash 
from  the  disastrous  alternative  course 
charted  for  our  party  since  the  San  Fran- 
cisco convention."  And  he  added,  "The  Re- 
publican Party  has  paid  a  shattering  price 
for  that  erratic  deviation  from  our  soundly 
moderate   20th   century   course." 

The  election  was  devastating  for  the  Re- 
publican Party.  Not  only  did  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  ticket  carry  the  popular  vote  by  a 
margin  of  15,500,000,  but  the  Republicans 
were  left  with  the  electorial  vote  of  only 
Arizona.  Mississippi.  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  And  across  the 
country  the  Johnson  landslide  mowed  down 
conservative  and  moderate  Republicans  alike. 
The  Democrats  made  a  net  gain  of  38  seats 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  (their  mar- 
gin will  be  295  to  140)  and  added  2  to 
their  already  overwhelming  margin  In  the 
Senate  (it  wUl  be  68  to  32).  The  Johnson 
plurality  of  over  1  million  votes  in  Ohio 
was  too  much  for  Robert  Taft.  Jr..  to  over- 
come and  he  went  down  by  approximately 
13,000  votes.  Iowa  lost  4  House  Repub- 
lican seats  and  held  on  to  their  fifth  by  less 
than  500  votes.  Nine-term  veteran  conserva- 
tive Katharine  St.  George  was  defeated  in 
New  York. 

The  Johnson  sweep  in  that  State  also  took 
control  of  the  legislature  away  from  the  Re- 
publicans for  the  first  time  since  1934,  and 
the  speaker  of  the  assembly  and  the  senate 
leader  were  among  the  casualties.  Some  of 
th  most  telling  defeats  came  at  the  State 
legislative  level.  In  Michigan.  Indiana  (for 
the  first  time  since  1936).  Iowa,  Utah,  and 
Maine  (for  the  first  time  in  50  years)  the 
Democrats  won  control  of  both  houses  of 
the  legislature.  They  also  seized  control  of 
the  house  in  Illinois,  Colorado,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania and  made  major  gains  in  such  States 
as  Wisconsin.  Montana.  North  and  South 
Dakota.  Kansas.  West  Virginia.  Ohio,  Texas, 
North  Carolina,  and  New  Hampshire.  With 
redistrlcting  facing  many  States,  the  Demo- 
cratic successes  can  lead  to  a  reversal  of 
small  town  and  rural  control  of  many  legis- 
latures. Moreover,  the  patronage  of  many 
State  and  local  governments  will  now  change 
hands  and  only  add  to  the  difficulties  of  re- 
building a  Republican  Party  with  real 
muscle. 

All  In  all,  everywhere  except  in  the  Deep 
South,  the  Democrats  picked  up  strength  in 
the  Congress,  the  statehoiises,  and  the 
county  coiirthouses.  But  in  Mississippi  and 
South  Carolina  the  Republicans  won  one 
Democratic  house  seat  and  gained  five  in 
Alabama.  The  party  that  began  over  100 
years  ago  as  the  party  of  the  free  States  of 
the  North  and  the  opponent  of  the  extension 
of  slavery  into  the  western  territories  won 
with  Qoldwater  and  Miller  only  the  electoral 
vote  of  Dixlecrat  States  (and  Arizona). 


PRIVATE     VERSUS     GOVERNMENT     POWER 

While  It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that 
presidential  elections  are  Important,  1964  was 
not  only  Important — It  was  extraordinary. 
Beginning  near  the  turn  of  the  20th  century, 
the  American  people  had  to  adjust  their  ideas 
and  traditions  to  the  problems  created  by  the 
vast  expansion  of  industry  and  finance  since 
1865.  At  the  same  time,  they  had  to  attempt 
an  adjustment  to  the  new  position  of  the 
Nation  In  world  politics. 

Equality  of  opportunity  under  freedom 
had  long  been  the  purpose  of  American  life. 
(But  the  Institution  of  slavery  and  the  con- 
tinued restrictions  after  1865  on  the  freedom 
of  the  Negro  were  tragic  denials  of  the 
American  purpose.)  By  the  nineties,  the 
closing  of  the  western  frontier  meant  to 
many  people  that  the  limit  of  horizontal 
mobility  had  been  reached.  At  the  same 
time,   the  rapid   growth   of   tranfiportatlon. 


industry,  and  finance  threatened  to  produce  a 
situation   where    vertical   mobility,   as  well, 
would  be  checked.    The  father  of  the  muck- 
rakers,  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd,  formerly  an 
editor  of   the   Chicago  Tribune,  warned   In 
1894  that  the  freedom  of  America  had  per- 
mitted the  creation  of  great  wealth  and  now 
the  holders  of  the  wealth  threatened  to  de- 
stroy the  freedom  of  the  Individual  to  rise 
under  conditions  of  equality  of  opportunity. 
When  the  crisis  in  both  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal mobUity  was  reached.  Americans  re- 
acted with  pragmatic  experimentation.     In 
the  years  from  1901   to   1917  and  again  in 
the  thirties,  reformers  or   liberals  or  prog- 
ressives  as   they   were   variously   called   ex- 
tended  the  power  of  government — Federal, 
State,  and  local — to  meet  the  challenges  posed 
by    an    inunense    concentration    of    private 
power.     One  hundred  years  before.  In  Jef- 
ferson's time,  the  liberal  position  had  been 
to  limit  government  or  public  power.    The 
liberal   spokesman,   Thomas   Jefferson,   held 
that  in  the  past  governments  had  been  tyran- 
nical and  had  deprived  people  of  freedom 
and  equality  of  access  to  economic  and  politi- 
cal   power.    Opposing    Jefferson    was    that 
able,  vigorous  spokesman  of  the  Federalist 
Party.     Alexander     Hamilton,     who     spoke 
powerfully  for  the  more  conservative  posi- 
tion.    He  advocated  a  more  powerful  Central 
Government  than   the  Jeffersonian  liberals 
would    accept.    When    Jefferson    came    to 
power,    however,   most   of   the    Hamiltonlan 
measures  were  retained  Indicating  that  Jef- 
ferson was  a  pragmatist  and  that  the  bulk 
of  Federalists  and  Jeffersonlans  were  not  as 
far  apart  as  their  campaign  rhetoric  might 
Indicate. 

It  was  not  until  the  last  decade  of  the 
19th  century  that  the  American  people  had 
come  to  grips  with  the  question  of  how  the 
American  purpose  was  faring.    By  this  time. 
Americans  were  no  longer  able  to  ttirn  their 
backs  on  the  problem  of  power  and  escape  to 
the  wilderness.     In  cities  and  States  across 
the  land — and  most  notably  in  the  Midwest 
and  Far  West — there  arose  a  nonldeologlcal 
grassroots   demand   that   Government   curb 
monopoly,  that  Government  protect  human 
and  natural  resources  from  exploitation  at 
the  hands  of  those  whom  the  Republican 
Roosevelt    called    the     predatory    wealthy, 
and  that  Government  play  a  larger  role  In 
economic  activity.    The  liberals  of  the  pro- 
gressive era — backed  by  the  vast  majority  of 
the   people — demanded   that   the    power   of 
Government   be   extended  since   these   eco- 
nomic royalists  had  been  destroying  equality 
and    curtailing    freedom.      Although    there 
were  a  handful  of  radicals  on  the  left  who 
wanted  to  root  up  the  American  system,  the 
liberals  of  the  day  were  motivated  by  the 
desire  of  reforming  the  system  in  order  to 
preserve   It.     What   was   needed,   therefore, 
was  a  Government  strong  enough  to  restore 
the  American  purpose.     But,  by  no  means. 
In  extending  the  power  of  Government  did 
these    liberals    advocate     the    all-powerful 
State.     They  were  seeking  rather  a  balance 
between  private  and  public  power  which  had 
been  upset  by  rapid  economic  changes   In 
the  late  19th  century.    Herbert  Croly  In  "The 
Promise  of  American  Life"  (1909)   analyzed 
the  problem   In   an  articulate  fashion  and 
proposed  the  strong  Hamiltonlan  state  suf- 
fused with  Jeffersonian  principles. 

Whether  one  speaks  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  or  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
these  liberal  reformers  were  trying  to  make 
the  benefits  of  the  new  frontiers  of  industry 
and  technology  accessible  to  the  mass  of 
Americans.  Theodore  Roosevelt  remarked 
that  It  was  "our  task  •  •  •  to  strive  for 
social  and  Industrial  Justice.  •  •  •  If  on 
this  new  continent  we  merely  buUd  an- 
other country  of  great  but  unjustly  divided 
material  prosperity,  we  shall  have  done 
nothing." 
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The  Square  Deal  of  the  Republican  Roose- 
velt and  the  New  Freedom  of  Wilson  launch- 
ed the  adjustment  of  democratic  institu- 
tions to  the  needs  of  the  industrial  age. 
Building  on  these  precedents,  the  Demo- 
cratic Roosevelt  In  the  perilovis  days  of  the 
great  depression  added  to  the  quantity  of 
social  reform  realized  but  he  added  little  to 
the  intellectual  conceptions  of  the  pre- 
World  War  I  liberals.  By  World  War  II,  the 
United  States  had  come  face  to  face  with  the 
problem  of  power.  It  had  Increased  public 
power  to  hold  in  check  the  economic  and 
political  power  of  private  wealth. 

In  this  same  period,  although  Presidents 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson 
stirred  some  awareness  in  the  Nation  of  the 
role  that  the  United  States  should  play  in 
world  affairs,  it  was  not  until  1939  and  after 
that  a  majority  shook  off  cherished  traditions 
of  isolationism  and  made  portentous  deci- 
sions in  world  politics.  Never  before  in 
American  history  had  developments  outside 
the  borders  of  the  Nation  so  dramatically 
Influenced  American  decisions.  Despite  a 
restlessness  over  the  new  position  of  the  Na- 
tion and,  at  times,  a  reluctance  to  part  with 
older  ways,  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  made  the  transition  not  without 
dignity.  But  a  vocal  minority  of  neoisola- 
tionists,  including  the  radical  right,  con- 
tinued to  demand  a  foreign  policy  based  on 
the  assumption  that  there  were  no  limits  to 
American  power.  They  insisted  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  pay  attention  to  the  views 
of  the  Nation's  allies  and  those  of  the  un- 
committed nations.  And  they  adopted  the 
simplistic  view  that  the  Communist  nations 
were  a  monolith.  Some  spoke  in  terms  of 
preventive  or  preemptive  war.  And  some 
spoke  of  the  "liberation"  of  the  peoples  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  as  though  America 
alone  possessed  nuclear  weapons.  The  neo- 
Isolationists  attacked  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  Presidents.  Truman,  Elsen- 
hower, Kennedy,  and  Johnson  were  well 
aware  of  the  Illusory  quality  of  American 
omnipotence. 

Pivotal  point  of  the  reshaping  of  the  role 
of  government  in  the  economy  and  the  Na- 
tion in  world  decisions  has  been  political 
leadership  by  the  two  major  parties.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  the  Republican  Presi- 
dents, except  for  Theodore  Roosevelt,  lagged 
behind  the  Democrats  In  leading  the  Nation 
In  making  these  adjustments. 

THE  GOLDWATER  CAPTtTRE 

The  Goldwater  capture  of  the  Republican 
Party  was  a  direct  challenge  to  the  broad 
consensus  that  had  been  built  between  the 
two  parties.  Ordinarily,  attacks  on  the  con- 
sensus have  come  from  such  minor  parties 
as  the  Know  Nothings,  the  Populists,  and 
the  Dixiecrats  and  the  Progressives  of  1948, 
In  the  past  such  elements  withdrew  from 
the  coalitions  that  form  the  two  major  par- 
ties and  took  to  the  hustings  to  advocate 
their  position  in  shrill  and  simplistic 
phrases. 

But  In  1964  the  Republican  nominee  led 
the  attack.  How,  In  view  of  the  disaster  that 
he  was  to  bring  the  party  In  November,  did 
he  win  the  nomination?  One  of  the  oldest 
rules  of  politics  is  that  you  cannot  beat 
"somebody  with  nobody."  The  opposition  to 
the  Arizona  Senator  could  not  agree  on  any 
one  candidate  around  whom  to  rally.  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller  conducted  a  determined 
campaign  and  did  an  important  service  in 
challenging  Goldwater's  limited  views  on 
world  affairs  and  his  belief  that  the  Social 
Security  System  should  be  made  voluntary. 
But  Rockefeller  was  too  liberal  for  the  main- 
stream of  Republican  feeling.  Although 
Goldwater  did  not  fare  particularly  well  In 
the  17  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  held  primaries,  no  other  single  candi- 
date did  either.  And  In  California,  where  a 
determined  band  of  true  believers  concen- 
trated on  turning  out  the  vote  for  Goldwater 


in  southern  California,  he  won  only  51.4  per- 
cent of  the  vote  to  Rockefeller's  48.6  percent. 
But  this  slim  victory  gave  Goldwater  the 
entire  California  delegation  at  an  important 
psychological  moment  6  weeks  before  the 
convention  opened.  In  addition,  in  many 
States  which  selected  their  delegates  by  con- 
ventions, Goldwater  supporters  had  long  been 
at  work.  Goldwater,  himself,  as  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Senatorial  Campaign  Com- 
mittee, had  since  1958  made  himself  avail- 
able for  fundraising  dinners  across  the 
country.  His  personality  was  appealing,  and 
he  had  helped  local  party  units  raise  funds 
while  other  possible  nominees  had  not. 

The  disarray  of  the  Goldwater  opponents 
was  made  complete  by  General  Eisenhower. 
He  had  long  advocated  that  many  candidates 
compete  for  the  post,  and  he  steadfastly 
refused  to  back  anyone.  This  left  the  Rock- 
efellers, the  Romneys,  the  Scrantons.  and 
others  without  the  support  of  the  most  im- 
portant Republican  votegetter  of  all.  (The 
general's  refusal  to  assume  a  leadership  role 
should  not  have  been  surprising  since  as 
President  he  had  consistently  refused  to  be 
the  leader  of  his  party — in  fact  he  had  tried 
to  place  an  aura  of  moral  sanctity  about  his 
unwillingness  to  function  In  this  role  of  the 
President.)  Eisenhower's  role  up  to  and  at 
the  San  Francisco  convention  resulted  in  his 
becoming  the  Von  Hlndenburg  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party. 

My  colleague  Prof.  Hans  J.  Morgenthau  has 
pointed  out  ("Goldwater:  The  Romantic 
Regression,"  Commentary,  September  1964) 
that  it  is  a  myth  that  Goldwater  imposed  "an 
alien  conservative  philosophy"  upon  the  Re- 
publicans. His  philosophy  of  individual- 
ism, free  enterprise.  States  rights,  a  weak 
Federal  Government,  a  balanced  budget,  re- 
duced taxes,  victory  over  communism,  Amer- 
ican omnipotence  abroad  either  through  iso- 
lation or  domination,  Morgenthau  observes, 
"moves  Indeed  In  the  mainstream  of  Repub- 
lican thought."  While  Dewey  and  Nixon  did 
not  share  it,  since  as  coldblooded  operators 
they  were  not  committed  to  any  philosophy, 
they  paid  lipservlce  to  it.  But  both  Eisen- 
hower and  Taft  shared  it  In  1952.  Elsen- 
hower's romanticism,  however,  as  Morgen- 
thau writes,  "was  mitigated  by  vagueness 
and  rendered  relatively  innocuous  by  indo- 
lence and  by  a  desire  for  domestic  and  Inter- 
national peace." 

The  cleavage  between  Goldwater  and  Re- 
publican tradition,  however,  came  over  the 
Senator's  desire  to  implement  his  political 
philosophy  with  political  action.  "His  Im- 
mediate predecessors  as  leaders  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  romantic  though  they  might 
have  been,  were  no  fools.  When  their  ro- 
mantic philosophy  came  up  against  the  hard 
facts  of  political  life.  It  was  the  facts  that 
won  out,"  Morgenthau  remarks.  Although 
Goldwater's  Republican  opponents  "bow  to 
Goldwater's  verbal  picture  of  the  lost  para- 
dise to  be  restored  •  •  •  In  practical  terms 
they  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  status 
quo.  •  •  •  Goldwater's  determination  to 
make  things  over  in  the  image  of  his  philos- 
ophy appears  to  them  as  a  reckless  Inter- 
ference with  the  status  quo  which  they  find 
highly  satisfactory  In  view  of  their  prag- 
matic interests."  I  would  add  that  while 
most  of  Goldwater's  Republican  opponents 
bowed  "to  Goldwater's  verbal  picture  of  the 
lost  paradise  to  be  restored,"  such  Senators 
as  KucHEL  and  Javits  and  Governors  like 
Rockefeller  and  Romney  did  not. 

It  was  not  only,  however,  that  pragmatic 
Republicans  shuddered  at  Goldwater's  activ- 
ist romanticism,  but  the  Senator  and  his 
supporters  demanded  complete  surrender  by 
other  Republicans  to  his  position.  The  con- 
tempt with  which  the  more  moderate  Repub- 
licans were  met  when  they  attempted  to 
amend  the  civil  rights  and  world  affairs 
planks  of  the  platform — and  the  booing  of 
Governor    Rockefeller;    the    nomination    of 


Congressman  William  Miller;  the  way  Gold- 
water  hailed  extremism  in  his  acceptance 
speech;  and  the  takeover  of  the  Republican 
National  Conunlttee  by  true  believers  was 
part  of  a  snarling  mood  that  indicated  there 
was  no  longer  any  place  In  the  high  com- 
mand of  the  party  for  those  who  were  not 
Goldwater  activists. 

Historically,  the  presidential  nominating 
conventions  have  served  as  compromising 
ground  for  the  pluralistic  forces  that  form 
the  coalitions  of  the  two  major  parties. 
Factions  that  lose  out  on  the  presidential 
nomination  have  been  assuaged  in  the  plat- 
form, the  nomination  of  the  vice-presidency, 
the  speech  of  acceptance,  and  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  forthcoming  campaign.  But 
not  in  1964. 

This  was  made  amply  clear  throughout  the 
campaign.  Although  Leonard  Hall,  former 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, and  Ray  Bliss,  chairman  of  the  Ohio 
Republican  Party — and  the  most  skilled 
manager  in  the  party — were  brought  into 
the  campaign,  it  was  only  to  arrange  sched- 
ules. They  had  nothing  to  say  about  the 
type  of  campaign  Goldwater  and  Miller 
would  conduct.  Dean  Burch,  Goldwater's 
choice  as  national  chairman,  said:  "When 
we  brought  them  in,  we  didn't  intend  it  as 
a  conciliatory  gesture  toward  moderates. 
We  Just  wanted  their  experience."  And 
when  Denison  Kitchel.  Goldwater's  campaign 
manager,  was  asked  if  he  had  any  regrets 
about  the  campaign,  he  said  that  he  had 
none.  "We  did  it  the  way  he  wanted  to  do 
It.  We're  satisfied."  (Chicago  Daily  News, 
Nov.  4,  1964.) 

THE    PRESIDENTIAL    CAMPAIGN 

One  of  the  legends  put  to  rest  on  Novem- 
ber 3  was  that  there  would  be  wholesome  de- 
fections In  the  North  among  traditional 
Democratic  voters  who  resented  the  gains  of 
Negroes  toward  full  citizenship.  The  sizable 
percentage  of  the  vote  that  Governor  Wallace 
of  Alabama,  had  received  in  the  Wisconsin, 
Indiana,  and  Maryland  primaries  was  cited 
as  evidence.  But  primaries  can  be  mislead- 
ing because,  unlike  general  elections,  they 
are  quite  susceptible  to  being  influenced  by  a 
single  issue.  ( I  recall  that  in  the  1956  Florida 
primary  the  most  Important  Issue  that 
seemed  to  emerge  was  whether  Adlai  Steven- 
son or  Estes  Kefauver  could  best  curb  the 
fruit  fly.)  In  the  November  3  election  there 
was  a  complex  range  of  Issues,  and  it  was 
President  Johnson's  adroit  strategy  to  keep 
these  before  the  public.  Among  those  that 
he  emphasized  were  prosperity,  peace,  and  a 
responsible  hand  at  the  helm  of  Government 
and  in  control  of  nuclear  weapons.  And  he 
laid  heavy  stress  on  the  Great  Society,  which 
would  bring  advances  in  civil  rights,  attacks 
on  poverty,  more  extensive  Federal  aid  to 
education,  and  the  extension  of  the  social 
security  system  to  include  more  adequate 
medical  care  for  the  aged.  In  all  these  Issues, 
Goldwater  by  his  own  words — the  Democrats 
and  others  had  only  to  remind  the  voters- 
appeared  as  a  radical  threat  to  what  had  been 
achieved  up  to  date  or  could  be  attained  in 
the  future.  (For  a  nonpartisan  analysis  of 
what  Goldwater's  views  actually  were  see 
Congressional  Quarterly  Special  Report,  "The 
Public  Records  of  Barry  M.  Goldwater  and 
William  E.  Miller,"  July  31,  1964.) 

Moreover,  President  Johnson  accentuated 
the  need  for  unity — not  the  divisiveness  of 
Goldwater — if  the  country  were  to  achieve 
the  Great  Society.  And  he  had  behind  him 
an  extraordinary  record  of  11  months  of  ac- 
complishment In  the  White  House.  When  he 
assumed  office  after  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy,  the  Government  was  not 
unlike  a  house  shattered  by  a  tornado.  Not 
only  were  John  F.  Kennedy's  major  legislative 
proposals  hopelessly  bogged  down  in  Con- 
gress, but  a  number  of  executive  agencies 
had  not  yet  received  their  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  that  had  begun  the  previous 
July  1.    Lyndon  B.  Johnson  took  command 


Hrith  a  sure  hand,  the  appropriations  were 
nnicklv  forthcoming,  and  In  the  next  few 
mnnths  he  secured  among  other  things  the 
^v  bill  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  and  the  anti- 
r^verty'  legislation.  But  this  high  skill  in 
^lltical  leadership  and  legislative  control 
l«i  his  Republican  opponents  to  refer  con- 
tSiptuously  to  him  as  a  "wheeler-dealer." 
As  the  election  campaign  exposed  Senator 
Goldwater's  inadequacy  as  a  presidential  fig- 
ure increasingly  he  staked  his  hope  of  win- 
nln'e  on  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  character 
of  president  Johnson.  Through  innuendo, 
insinuation,  hints,  and  smirks  Goldwater  and 
Miller  treated  the  office  of  President  "with 
utter  vulgar  disrespect,"  Walter  Lippmann 
noted  on  October  27.  "The  character  of  the 
man  who  will  continue  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States  has  been  maligned  by  his  rival 
m  a  manner  which  has  hitherto  been  re- 
served for  anonymous  inciters  of  whispering 
campaigns." 

Altliough  President  Johnson  was  unable 
to  exalt  the  public  in  the  manner  of  Frank- 
Un  D  Roosevelt,  he  did  make  the  choice 
between  himself  and  Goldwater  devastatlngly 
clear.  As  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright  remarked 
(Saturday  Review,  Oct.  24)  : 

•These,  I  think,  are  the  basic  issues  in 
the  current  election  campaign :  In  domestic 
affairs,  whether  we  are  to  continue  making 
organized  efforts  to  resolve  problems  of  edu- 
cation, employment,  poverty,  and  race,  or 
whether  we  are  to  abandon  these  efforts  and 
let  nature  take  its  coiu-se  for  good  or  ill; 
and,  hi  foreign  affairs,  whether  we  are  to 
continue  seeking  ways  of  reducing  the  ten- 
sions of  the  cold  war  and  thereby  reducing 
the  danger  of  nuclear  war  or  whether  we  are 
to  repudiate  the  policies  of  Presidents  Tru- 
man, Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson  and 
lead  the  Nation  on  a  crusade  to  destroy  com- 
munism all  over  the  world— a  crusade  that 
nnast  take  us  again  and  again  to  the  brink, 
and  ultimately  over  the  brink,  of  nuclear 
disaster." 

The  front  lash  of  Republicans  and  Inde- 
pendents added  immeasurably  to  the  Pres- 
ident's sweeping  victory.  Only  in  the  Deep 
South  did  racial  prejudice  bring  Goldwater 
any  substantial  votes.  There,  his  strength 
was  greatest  In  the  traditional  Democratic 
rural  and  smalltown  areas  of  the  black  belt, 
where  Negroes  have  been  prevented  from 
voting.  But  he  did  not  fare  as  well  In  urban 
areas.  Including  Atlanta,  where  Elsenhower 
and  Nixon  had  improved  the  Republican 
stance.  Not  only  were  the  Republicans  in 
the  fifties  receiving  an  increasing  white  vote 
In  the  cities,  but  in  1956,  Ike  received  ap- 
proximately 86  percent  of  the  vote  In  pre- 
dominantly Negro  precincts  and  Nixon  4  years 
later  held  a  reduced  but  comfortable  major- 
ity. But  here  In  1964.  as  well  as  In  other 
southern  cities.  Johnson  received  over  90  per- 
cent of  the  Negro  ballots.  And  in  northern 
cities  where  Nixon  had  won  approximately 
29  percent  and  Elsenhower  35  percent  of 
the  Negro  vote,  Goldwater  reduced  the  Re- 
publicans to  less  than  10  percent  of  the  vote. 


A  REAL  REPUBLICAN 

President  Johnson's  popular  vote  of  some 
42  million  is  attributable  to  no  section, 
ethnic  or  racial  group,  or  class  or  vocation. 
He  was  the  choice  of  the  East,  the  Midwest, 
the  Mountain  States,  the  west  coast,  and  the 
Southwest.  He  emerged  as  the  choice  of 
farmers.  Industrial  workers,  urban  dwellers, 
and  suburbanites.  As  that  shrewd  observer 
of  American  voting  behavior.  Samuel  Lubell, 
has  written  (Chicago  Daily  News,  Nov.  9): 
"The  famed  New  Deal  coalition  has  been  re- 
stored with  a  new  vigor  and  unity." 

President  Johnson's  15.5  million  popular 
vote  plurality— Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  de- 
feated Alf  M.  Landon  by  11  million— should 
bury  another  legend.  I  recall  a  number  of 
passages  at  arms  with  the  late  Senator  Rob- 
ert A.  Taft,  who  contended  there  were  mil- 
lions of  Republicans  who  stayed  home  rather 
than  vote  for  "me  too"  candidates  like  Wen- 


dell Winkle  and  Thomas  E.  Dewey.  I  dis- 
agreed then  and  contended  that  the  Repub- 
licans in  order  to  win  the  Presidency  had  to 
persuade  a  number  of  those  who  had  favored 
and/or  who  had  gained  from  New  Deal  re- 
form measures,  and  who  knew  the  respon- 
sible role  the  country  had  to  play  in  world 
politics,  to  vote  Republican.  Any  conserva- 
tive who  threatened  to  reverse  the  social  and 
economic  changes  of  the  depression  era  and 
who  supplied  neoisolationlst  answers  to 
world  problems  had  no  chance  of  winning. 
(The  modern  Republicanism  of  Eisenhower, 
after  all.  was  a  pragmatic  acceptance  of  the 
New  Deal  and  Trvmaan's  containment  poli- 
cies although  the  rhetoric  might  have 
soimded  like  the  opposite.) 

Senator  Taft.  however,  was  adamant.  A 
"real  Republican"  could  win.  Well,  In  1964, 
the  pragmatic  conservative  was  replaced  by 
the  activist-nihilist  conservative — "a  choice 
not  an  echo."  The  slogan  "In  your  heart  you 
know  he's  right"  was  answered  by  one  %'oter, 
at  least,  as  he  waited  in  a  long  line  to  cast 
his  ballot,  "in  our  guts  we  know  he's  nuts." 
(New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Nov.  4) . 

I  now  find  myself  In  the  position  of  having 
William  F.  Buckley.  Jr.,  agree  with  me.  He 
wrote  on  November  7  that  conservatives 
should  "finally  and  forever,  put  aside  that 
consoling  dogma  they  have  tucked  under 
their  pillows  ever  since  WiUkie  was  defeated 
in  1940,  namely,  that  the  Republicans  had 
only  to  nominate  a  sure-enough  conserva- 
tive to  guarantee  a  sweep,  coast  to  coast." 
(Chicago  Dally  News.) 

Not  only  did   a  real  Republican   lose  by 
the  largest  popular  vote  plurality  in  American 
history,  but  the  Democrats  scored  a  net  gain 
of  38  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Fifty-four    Republican    Representatives    on 
June  17  signed  the  following  statement.    "We 
are  convinced  that  the  nomination  of  Sen- 
ator Barry  Goldwater  will  result  in  substan- 
tial increases  in  Republican  membership  In 
both  Houses  of  Congress."     Among  the  sign- 
ers who  went  down   to  defeat  were   Bruce 
Alger  (Texas),  Ralph  Beermann  (Nebraska), 
Steven  Derounlan  (New  York),  Ed  Foreman 
(Texas),   W.   H.   Harrison    (Wyoming),   Ben 
Jensen  (Iowa) ,  August  Johansen  (Michigan) , 
Robert  McLoskey  (Illinois),  John  Pillion  and 
Katherine  St.  George  (New  York),  Don  Short 
(North  Dakota),  M.  G.  Snyder  (Kentucky), 
William  Stinson  and  Jack  Westland  (Wash- 
ington).   And  three  other  incvimbents,  who 
signed  the  statement  but  did  not  seek  re- 
election, saw  their  districts  go  Democratic. 
Meanwhile,  Republican  moderates  and  lib- 
erals survived   with   only   a  small   drop   in 
number.     Only  4  of  the  34  Incumbent  Re- 
publican Representatives  who  were  endorsed 
by  Charles  P.  Taft's  committee  to  support 
moderate  Republicans  were  defeated. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  11  out  of  the 
21  Republicans  outside  the  South  who  were 
against  the  final  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  were  defeated.  And,  while  all  14  south- 
ern Republicans  opposed  the  law,  3  of  them 
were  defeated.  But,  at  the  same  time,  all 
the  12  southern  Democrats  who  voted  for  the 
bill  were  reelected,  with  Representative  Ross 
Bass  winning  the  Senate  seat  from  Ten- 
nessee formerly  held  by  Estes  Kefauver. 

The  conservative  coalition  of  northern  Re- 
publicans and  conservative  southern  Demo- 
crats was  seriously  weakened  by  the  north- 
ern Democratic  gains.  And  the  six  con- 
servative southern  Democratic  seats  won  by 
Republicans  in  Alabama.  Mississippi,  and 
Georgia  can  only  add  to  the  Increased  In- 
fluence of  liberal  northern  Democrats  In 
the  Democratic  caucus. 

Meanwhile  the  Senate  elections  brought 
the  r>emocrats  a  net  gain  of  two.  But 
the  significant  outcome  was  the  reelection 
of  all  the  liberal  Democratic  "class  of  1958." 
(The  one  exception  may  be  Senator  Howard 
Cannon  of  Nevada,  whose  slight  lead  may  be 
reversed  In  a  recount.)     Six  years  ago,  when 


the  Democrats  won  13  seats  from  the  Re- 
publicans, the  Senate  acquired  a  much  more 
liberal  orientation  than  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
the  leader  of  the  liberal  wing  of  the  Texas 
Democratic  Party,  captured  56  percent  of 
the  vote;  Gale  McGee,  whose  Wyoming  seat 
was  considered  Immensely  vulnerable,  con- 
fronted an  extremely  conservative  opponent 
and  won  by  nearly  54  percent  of  the  vote. 

Without  an  impressive  amount  of  ticket- 
splitting,  many  Republican  Senate  and  gov- 
ernorship candidates  would  have  been 
swamped  by  the  Johnson-Humphrey  land- 
slide. In  Massachusetts,  John  Volpe  won 
the  governorship  by  50.5  percent  while  John- 
son swept  the  State  with  76.4  percent  of  the 
vote.  And  the  Attorney  General,  Edward  A. 
Brooke,  who  Ignored  Goldwater,  won  by 
a  750,000  margin,  the  largest  for  a  Repub- 
lican in  the  State's  history.  In  Michigan 
while  Johnson  was  winning  with  a  67.7 
percent  margin.  Gov.  George  Romney,  who 
had  refused  to  endorse  Goldwater,  was  re- 
elected with  56.3  percent  of  the  vote.  And 
in  Washington,  Republican  Daniel  J.  Evans, 
who  had  been  for  Nelson  Rockefeller  before 
the  San  Francisco  convention,  won  the  gov- 
ernorship with  60.1  percent  of  the  vote  while 
Johnson  was  winning  62.4  percent. 

A  number  of  defeated  candidates  ran  well 
ahead  of  Goldwater.  Robert  Taft.  Jr.  ran  12.6 
percentage  points  ahead  of  the  Arizona  Sen- 
ator in  Ohio  but  lost  by  approximately  13,000 
votes.  Senator  Kenneth  Keating  ran  12.2 
percentage  points  ahead  of  Goldwater  In  New 
York  and  Charles  Percy  In  Illinois  ran  over 
335,000  votes  ahead  of  the  top  of  the  ticket 
but  failed  in  his  bid  for  the  governorship. 


THE    aftermath 

Senator  Hugh  Scott,  who  squeaked  through 
in  Pennsylvania  despite  President  Johnson's 
record-breaking  plurality  of  well  over  a  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  votes,  demanded  on  No- 
vember 10  that  "southern  scalawags"  and 
"hardcore  radical  right  elements"  be  removed 
from  the  leadership  of  the  Republican  Party. 
He  aimed  his  fire  at  National  Committee 
Chairman  Dean  Burch  and  Executive  Director 
John  A.  Grenler.  of  Alabama.  Scorr  charged 
that  Grenier  had  conducted  the  campaign 
with  no  intention  of  winning  but  with  the 
strong  Intention  of  ruling  over  the  ruins. 
"We  have  no  room  In  the  Republican  Party 
for  urn  carriers  who  would  carry  the  ashes  of 
the  party  In  their  personal  possession,"  the 
Pennsylvanlan  stated. 

Although  Senator  Goldwater  announced 
on  November  4  that  the  cause  of  conservatism 
had  not  been  hurt  by  his  candidacy  since  he 
had  polled  26  million  votes,  others  pointed 
out  that  the  party  that  had  lost  in  1960  by 
112,803  votes  lost  in  1964  by  15,500.000.  But 
Denison  Kitchel.  Goldwater's  campaign  man- 
ager, was  adamant:  "We  may  have  to  wait  for 
4  years,  but  we're  going  to  get  this  Govern- 
ment back  where  it  belongs." 

Republictin  Governors  disagreed.  (The  Re- 
publicans made  a  net  gain  of  1  Governor, 
giving  them  17  out  of  50.)  Robert  E.  Smylle, 
of  Idaho,  chairman  of  the  Republican  Gov- 
ernors' Association,  announced:  "In  the  face 
of  the  greatest  disaster  in  the  history  of 
modern  presidential  elections,  surviving  lead- 
ers of  our  party  have  to  regroup  and  revitalize 
the  party  machinery — and  soon,  if  we  are  to 
fight  again,  and  win."  A  few  days  later 
Richard  Nixon  declared  that  the  Republican 
Party  had  to  steer  its  "too  far  right"  coxirse 
back  toward  the  "high  center  ground." 

After  the  Republican  Party  made  a  disas- 
trous decision  at  the  San  Francisco  conven- 
tion, the  country  demonstrated  that  extrem- 
ism in  the  defense  of  19th  century  attitudes 
was  a  political  vice.  Unlike  the  Harding  vot- 
ers in  1920,  the  voters  in  1964  rejected  the 
"return  to  normalcy."  A  more  mature  elec- 
torate clearly  Indicated  Its  rejection  of  a 
return  to  a  19th  century  past — before  world 
problems  pressed  on  the  Nation,  before  public 
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power  had  had  to  be  increased  to  cope  with 
private  power,  and  before  big  government 
was  essential  to  deal  with  the  problems  creat- 
ed by  rapid  technological  and  scientific 
change. 

When  Senator  Goldwater  refused  to  con* 
cede  the  election  during  the  evening  of 
November  3,  he  told  the  reporters  that  he 
did  not  believe  either  in  polls  or  In  projec- 
tions. And  one  might  add — nor  did  he, be- 
lieve In  the  20th  century. 


HORTON  BILLS  TO  BLOCK  AID  TO 
NASSER  AND  SUKARNO 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  two  bills  today.  Both  would 
prohibit  further  U.S.  assistance  to  two 
foreign  countries  whose  government 
chiefs  are  among  the  most  notorious 
troublemakers  known  to  history. 

One  bill  is  aimed  at  Pijesident  Gamal 
Abdel  Nasser  of  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
Uc.  the  other  at  President  Sukarno  of 
Indonesia. 

I  was  very  disappointed  when  we  re- 
versed ourselves  earlier  this  week  and 
went  along  with  the  Senate  alteration  of 
our  original  action  blocking  the  sale  of 
surplus  farm  goods  to  Nasser.  There- 
fore, I  now  offer  legislation  that  would 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  pre- 
vent any  further  aid  to  Nasser  and  his 
Indonesian  "partner  in  crime,"  Sukarno. 

I  think  Americans  are  sick  and  tired 
of  being  insulted  by  the  troublemaking 
heads  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
Indonesia.  We  keep  giving,  only  to  get 
in  return  contempt  and  castigatlon. 

Nasser  openly  has  denounced  ovu*  aid. 
Why  then  should  we  continue  to  pour  it 
on  him?  He  defies  international  law, 
foments  trouble  with  his  nation's  neigh- 
bors and  pillages  U.S.  property. 

Similarly,  Sukarno's  increasing  at- 
tacks on  our  ally,  Malaysia,  and  renounc- 
ing of  U.N.  membership  do  not  qualify 
Indonesia  for  any  additional  aid  from 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  evidence  of  the  repug- 
nance which  the  American  people  feel 
toward  any  additional  aid  to  Nasser,  I  in- 
clude with  my  remarks  the  following 
letter  I  received  setting  forth  the  text 
of  a  resolution  adopted  by  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished constituents: 

Temple  Sinai  of  Rochester, 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  February  5,  1965. 
^on.  Frank  Horton. 

U.S.  Representative  From  New  York.  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  following  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  Youth  Group  of  Temple  Slnal 
on  January  31,  1965:  \ 

"Whereas  the  United  States  Is  providing 
the  United  Arab  Republic  with  millions  of 
dollars  In  aid;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  Arab  Republic  uses 
some  of  this  money  to  buy  arms  for  use 
against  nations  friendly  to  the  United  States, 
such  as  the  State  of  Israel;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  Arab  Republic  ac- 
cepts aid  from  the  Communists  and  frequent- 
ly sides  with  them  in  international  disputes, 
thus  playing  the  East  against  the  West  for 
their  own  benefit;  and 


"Whereas  the  United  Arab  Republic  has  al- 
lowed a  U.S.  Information  Agency  library  to 
be  burned  down;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  Arab  Republic  has 
told  the  United  States  to  go  Jiunp  In  the 
lake:  Be  It 

"Resolved,  The  Temple  Slnal  Youth  Group 
opposes  any  further  aid  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  as  long  as  It  continues  Its  present 
policies." 

Sincerely, 

Susan  Garner, 

Secretary. 


AN  EASY-PAYMENT  PLAN  FOR 
TAX  ARREARS 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  recogniz- 
ing that  many  taxpayers  are  finding 
themselves  in  an  unintended  and  most 
unfortunate  financial  trap  created  by  the 
1964  withholding  rate,  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Utt], 
and  I  have  Introduced  resolutions  to  pro- 
vide an  easy-payment  plan  for  those  in 
arrears  as  a  consequence. 

Millions  of  taxpayers  are  finding  that 
their  total  tax  bill  for  last  year  was  not 
covered  by  payroll  deductions.  Others 
will  be  in  for  a  shock  when  they  get 
around  to  working  on  their  returns.  This 
situation  is  imderstandable,  as  the  cut 
from  18  to  14  percent  in  withholding  took 
place  2  months  after  the  beginning  of  the 
tax  year  and  fell  short  of  averaging  the 
expected  15  percent  necessary  to  absorb 
the  normal  tax  bill. 

H.R.  4607  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Utt],  and  H.R.  4659  as  in- 
troduced by  myself,  would  permit  such 
debts,  which  many  of  the  taxpayers  ac- 
quired without  their  actual  knowledge  to 
make  up  the  difference,  by  spreading 
payments  over  the  next  year.  No  interest 
is  to  be  charged. 

In  fairness  to  all,  the  Government 
must  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for 
everyone  to  meet  this  tax  obligation,  and 
my  colleague  and  I  feel  our  legislation  Is 
the  most  practical  approach  to  the 
problem. 


"COME  LET  US  REASON  TO- 
GETHER"—OR  ELSE— 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  given  to  believe  that  sweet  reason 
is  the  bjTvord  of  the  Great  Society.  The 
President  himself  has  given  us  the  text: 
chapter  1,  verse  18  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah, 
which  begins  "Come  now,  and  let  us  rea- 
son together." 


This  is  a  good  text  and  I  wish  the 
Great  Society  would  put  it  into  practice. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  it  has  not 
done  so  and  shows  no  signs  of  doing  so. 

Instead,  the  word  is  passed  down  from 
on  high  draped  with  slogans  and  gar- 
nished with  glowing  phrases,  and  imme- 
diately all  avenues  to  reason  are  closed. 
Every  alternative  suggestion  is  met  with 
stony,  sometimes  bemused,  silence.  Op- 
position  is  trampled  imder  by  the  Great 
Society's  vast,  unquestioning  majorities 
in  Congress,  marching  in  compliant  lock- 
step. 

We  have  already  seen  this  process 
working  in  many  committees,  as  they 
work  on  Great  Society  programs,  and  we 
have  seen  it  working  on  the  floor. 

In  my  own  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  the  majority  party  has  steadfast- 
ly refused  to  adopt  even  the  slightest 
technical  amendments  to  the  Appalachia 
bill,  no  matter  how  justified  and  im- 
proving. This  vast  and  fundamental 
legislation  is  to  be  accepted  down  to  the 
last  comma  and  period,  imchanged  and 
unquestioned  just  as  it  came  from  the 
Senate. 

The  text  from  Isaiah  is  a  good  one,  all 
right,  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  real 
text  of  the  Great  Society  comes  from  the 
two  versed  that  follow.  These  read,  you 
will  recall : 

19.  If  ye  be  willing  and  obedient,  ye  shall 
eat  the  good  of  the  land : 

20.  But  If  ye  refuse  and  rebel,  ye  shall  be 
devoured  with  the  sword;  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Lord  hath  spoken  It. 


AMERICAN  IDEALISM:  ITS  IMPACT 
ON  A  CHANGING  WORLD 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, January  24,  Mrs.  Langen  and  I 
were  privileged  to  attend  the  Cleveland 
Park  Congregational  Church  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  occasion  of  the  seventh 
annual  service  of  worship  in  recognition 
of  the  Congress.  This  service  is  spon- 
sored with  the  purpose  of  emphasizing 
the  Judeo-Christian  tradition  in  which 
America  was  established  and  of  hearing 
a  distinguished  national  lawmaker  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  implications  of  that 
tradition  for  the  20th  century  world. 

The  guest  speaker  is  alternately  chosen 
from  our  two  major  national  parties.  In 
previous  years,  the  congregation  and 
guests  have  heard  governmental  leaders 
such  as  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
Congressman  Ed  Edmondson.  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  Walter  H.  Judd, 
and  the  gefitleman  from  Colorado,  Byron 
Johnson,  and  Senators  Barry  Goldwater 
of  Arizona  and  William  Proxmire,  of 
Wisconsin. 

Assisting  the  Reverend  James  Clark 
Brown,  minister,  in  this  year's  service 
were  Cleveland  Park  Church  members, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Dr. 
Walter  H.  Judd,  and  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam   Slayton,    U.S.    Commissioner   for 


Urban  Renewal.  The  principal  address 
was  delivered  by  our  able  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Clark  Mac- 
Gregor.  I  am  pleased  to  make  available 
to  all  Members  the  text  of  his  most 
challenging  message: 

AMERICAN  Idealism:  Its  Impact  on  a 

Changing  World 
(By  Congressman  Clark  MacGregor) 
It  is  a  high  honor  to  respond  to  the  Invita- 
tion of  your  respected  and  admired  minister, 
James  Brown,  and  to  participate  in  these 
services  alongside  such  men  of  great  distinc- 
tion as  Walter  Judd  and  William  Slayton. 
I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  all  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  in  expressing  deep 
gratitude  for  your  continuing  interest  in  our 
endeavors  and  your  prayers  for  our  success. 
On  this  day,  when  the  whole  world  mourns 
the  death  of  honorary  U.S.  citizen  Winston 
Churchill,  I  am  particularly  humbled  by  the 
task  of  giving  adequate  voice  to  thoughts  on 
the  occasion  of  your  seventh  annual  service 
of  worship  in  recognition  of  the  Congress. 
Today  volumes  are  written  and  a  multitude 
of  speeches  are  given— all  talking  about  gov- 
ernment, its  size,  direction,  and  proper  role 
in  the  scheme  of  things.     But  the  most  Im- 
portant thing  to  say  about  government  Is 
that  it  should  be  directed  and  infused  by 
Idealism.    And  in  America  this  idealism  Is 
fundamentally  religious  In  nature.     We  may 
think  of  this  Idealism  as  moral  Idealism  and 
civic  idealism  and  social  idealism.     It  seeks 
out  what  is  highest  and  best  for  humanity, 
it  aspires  to  the  finer  achievements  of  life.  It 
views  material  things  and  vocational  pursuits 
as  useful  in  proportion  as  they  serve  to  pro- 
mote the  virtues  of  character  and  the  deeds 
of  goodness.     The  goal  of  our  noblest  thought 
and  effort  in  government  must  be  to  work  to- 
ward that  perfected  humanity  in  which  the 
well-bemg  of  each  Individual  in  organic  rela- 
tion with  all  others  will  be  achieved. 

The  first  specification  of  our  national  cul- 
ture, proclaimed  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  given  legal  substance  in  the 
Constitution,  Is  the  premise  or  faith  that 
man  is  a  reasoning  being,  endowed  by  his 
Creator  with  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  The  terms  of  this 
creed  have  been  recently  subjected  to  much 
alleged  Interpretation,  but  not  so  long  ago 
every  American  knew  what  they  meant  to 
him.  And  they  were  simple  to  understand, 
however  difficult  to  attain.  Life  meant  such 
security  of  person  as  can  be  achieved  by  hu- 
man cooperation.  Liberty  meant  permission 
from  his  kind  to  make  choices  as  to  his  own 
conduct.  Pursuit  of  happiness  meant  pro- 
tection of  what  he  has  created  or  assembled 
or  has  had  given  to  him  so  that  he  may  use 
these  goods  as  he  wishes. 

Implicit  in  this  divine  grant  of  privileges, 
each  of  which  must  depend  upon  human 
cooperation  and  forbearance,  was  understood 
to  be  the  personal  obligation  of  each  man  to 
extend  to  others  similar  privileges  and  to 
assist  in  their  protection  when  thus  extended. 
Fortified  by  the  principles  of  Magna  Carta 
as  transferred  to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  this 
simple  statement  of  the  American's  relation 
to  society  is  what  we  started  with  In  our 
country. 

The  measure  of  our  present  woe,  perhaps 
more  In  foreign  affairs  than  domestic.  Is  the 
measure  of  our  departure  from  this 
beginning. 

We  are  perplexed  and  self-rlghteously 
angered  by  worsening  problems  abroad.  To- 
day we  agonize  over  various  solutions  to  the 
difficult  problems  In  South  Vietnam,  where 
an  Increasing  number  of  Americans  are  los- 
ing their  lives,  and  we  are  spending  $2  mil- 
lion a  day.  Do  we  openly  confess  our  failure 
and  withdraw?  Do  we  seek  to  mask  our 
frustration  with  attempts  for  a  negotiated 
settlement?  Do  we  continue  as  we  have,  with 
perhaps  an  accelerated  attack  on  Communist 


supply  lines?    Do  we  bomb  selected  military 
targets  In  North  Vietnam? 

What  about  the  heart  of  Africa?  Should 
we  continue  supporting  the  government  of 
Molse  Tshombe  In  the  Congo?  Would  we  do 
better  to  try  forcing  him  to  take  some  of  the 
Communist-backed  rebels  Into  his  govern- 
ment on  the  dubious  chance  that  such  a 
coalition  could  .  bring  peace  with  honor? 
Should  we  turn  our  backs  on  black  Africa, 
proclaiming  piously  that  affairs  there  are 
none  of  our  business? 

What  about  foreign  aid?  Does  It  make  ary 
sense  at  all  to  try  and  help  people  governed 
by  Marxist  dictatorships?  Is  $31/3  billion  a 
year  a  proper  level?  Our  annual  generosity 
In  military  aid  and  supporting  assistance  to 
a  dozen  countries  bordering  the  Communist 
bloc  amounts  to  more  than  $l'/2  billion. 
Almost  $2  billion  Is  the  yearly  measure  of  our 
altruism  in  long-term  development  loans. 
Alliance  for  Progress  assistance,  technical  co- 
operation, and  contributions  to  International 
organizations.  Why  is  this  concrete  evidence 
of  our  humanitarian  motives  so  often  re- 
garded with  scorn  and  abuse? 

It  is  not  my  purpose  today  to  pronounce 
definitive  answers  to  these  and  other  ques- 
tions, but  to  trace  and  examine  the  historic 
pattern  of  our  perplexities.  Perhaps  we  must 
finally  understand  that  "economic  man"  Is 
not  true  man.  The  world  unrest  Is  the  sum 
of  more  than  2  billion  personal  unrests; 
and  while  It  may  In  Individuals  arise  partly 
In  some  subtle  way  from  population  pressures 
and  hunger  and  fear  and  commercial  war- 
fare, surely  there  are  other  and  deeper 
causes,  and  they  are  philosophical  In  nature. 
"Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone."  This 
we  have  forgotten.  This  we  shall  have  to  re- 
learn. 

First  among  the  causes  of  personal  unrest 
comes  what  I  would  call  the  decline  of  the 
absolutes.  Truly  the  most  recent  phase  of 
Western  civilization's  history  Is  the  latest 
and  possibly  the  last  phase  of  the  Renais- 
sance. The  first  great  impact  of  classical 
civilization  upon  the  European  West  was 
to  undermine  the  authoritarian  adaptations 
of  eastern  Mediterranean  pantheism  which 
had  flowered  into  Christianity  and  had  been 
preempted  by  the  church.  Pragmatism  laid 
Its  ax  to  the  tree  of  mystical  revelation 
from  the  Supreme  Absolute;  and  In  time,  by 
way  of  Machlavelll,  Hegel,  and  Marx,  prag- 
matism substituted  for  that  majestic  growth 
the  new  unnatural  bramble  bush  called  the 
totalitarian  states.  The  sanctions  of  revealed 
religion  have  declined  all  over  the  world, 
in  Africa  and  southeast  Asia,  as  well  as  here 
at  home  and  In  the  power  centers  of  Pelping 
and  Moscow.  Even  In  the  Mohammedan 
realms,  perhaps  the  last  great  citadels  of 
religious  authoritarianism,  the  absolutes 
have  lost  stature  by  misalliances  with  ex- 
pediency. 

Deprived  of  an  anthropomorphic  deity,  we 
turned  to  science  worship — a  deification  of 
cause  and  effect.  As  an  ethical  pattern  this 
substitution  had  much  to  commend  it,  for  It 
went  far  to  explain  observed  phenomena,  just 
as  did  the  early  astronomy.  But  then,  just 
as  In  astronomy  came  Galileo  and  his 
"Tuscan  glass,"  came  further  Information 
through  the  microscope  and  paleontology 
about  the  history  of  life,  and  Darwinism  lost 
its  absolute  characteristics;  Just  as  in  our 
own  time  the  grandest  hypotheses  of  In- 
flexible cause  and  effect  have,  since  Einstein, 
given  way  to  less  absolute  doctrines  based 
on  laws  of  probability. 

The  process  of  Image  breaking  once 
started.  It  spread  rapidly  to  all  absolutes  of 
conduct  and  morality.  Implemented  with 
new  and  detailed  knowledge  of  every  sort. 
It  undermined  each  dominant  faith  or 
prejudice  In  politics,  business,  art,  and  cul- 
ture. For  the  Ideal  of  man  as  a  perfectible, 
reasoning  being  we  set  up  an  automaton,  a 
puppet  responding  to  conditioned  reflexes. 


Strangely  enough  our  science  worship, 
which  at  least  embodied  a  rlgorovis  Ideal  In 
Its  devotion  to  objectivity  and  verification, 
and  might  possibly  have  led  the  world  to  a 
new  religious-like  attitude  If  not  to  a  true 
religion,  could  not  be  of  much  help.  Indi- 
vidualism is  the  first  requisite  of  any  per- 
sonal religion  or  philosophy.  But  the  scien- 
tist was  obliged  to  discard  Individual  differ- 
ences, and  to  spend  his  time  and  effort  In  the 
study  of  those  characteristics  in  which  one 
man  Is  like  all  other  men.  As  science  began 
plying  most  of  the  Western  World  with  ease- 
and-pleasure-produclng  gadgets,  and  was 
healing  those  lesions  arising  in  our  animal 
bodies,  we  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  science 
could  do  nothing  for  the  soul. 

Western  man  appeared  for  a  time  not  to 
care  about  the  soul  he  had  lost  sight  of. 
The  British  Navy  kept  the  world  at  peace, 
and  goods  multiplied  amazingly.  But  under 
the  lash  of  two  wars  and  a  worldwide  de- 
pression western  man  became  sufficiently 
sore  in  body  and  chastened  In  spirit  once 
more  to  search  for  a  soul.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  miserable  and  the  maimed,  and 
the  safe  and  the  sated,  aroused  him  and  gave 
his  long-neglected  conscience  a  Cain  com- 
plex. He  finally  realized  that  Cain  had 
asked  of  God.  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 
not  to  find  out,  but  because  In  his  heart 
Cain  well  knew  that  In  very  truth  he  was. 
And  this  latest  searching  of  heart  has,  in  the 
United  States  especially,  destroyed  another 
absolute:  the  modem  god,  progress. 

What  did  progress  mean?  Some  said 
material  advancement.  Others  said  progress 
is  complexity  wrought  by  division  of  labor. 
Simple  to  complex  for  the  group;  complex  to 
simple  for  the  Individual.  From  a  nation  of 
self-sufficient  pioneers  to  a  nation  of  special 
and  Interdependent  technicians  each  lost 
without  the  others.  Prom  yeoman  farmer  to 
nut-tightener  on  the  assembly  line. 

Still  others  said  progress  Is  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number.  If  good  be 
defined  as  happiness,  has  oiu*  recent  civiliza- 
tion achieved  it  for  the  greatest  number? 

On  a  cosmic  scale  we  have  never  decided 
what  progress  Is.  Within  our  own  civiliza- 
tion, we  have  acted  as  If  It  Is  getting  more 
power  than  someone  else.  Progress  Is  more 
money  or  Federal  aid  for  Mudvllle,  or  for 
Jones  &  Co. 

The  traditional  practices  of  early  Amer- 
ican life  had  interpreted  progress  as  "the 
independent  management  by  an  individual 
of  his  own  affairs  upon  his  own  responsibil- 
ity." Rapid  change,  population  pressures, 
the  constant  upsweep  of  the  production 
curve — all  these  combined  with  unrestrained 
pragmatism  to  try  to  cross  out  the  Important 
words  of  this  definition. 

This  was  a  tragedy  of  major  proportions. 
The  uniformity  which  mass  production  de- 
manded was  soon  extended  to  our  culture, 
and  the  same  formulas  of  production  ap- 
plied to  breakfast  foods  came  to  be  applied 
to  literature,  drama,  music,  radio,  television. 
I  hope  this  quick  and  abridged  account  of 
what  alls  ub  wlU  be  suggestive  of  what  we 
raust  do  to  redeem  ourselves.  In  a  word,  we 
have  lost  God;  we  have  lost  the  religious  feel- 
ing which  alone  can  motivate  a  high  ethical 
philosophy  and  thus  bring  into  being  inte- 
grated personalities. 

We  find  today's  world  seemingly  Incapable 
of  faith.  We  are  in  an  era  of  tension  or 
neurosis  because  science  and  skepticism 
have  for  many  mllUons  destroyed  the  sanc- 
tions of  revealed  religion:  because  science, 
in  turn,  has  failed  to  provide  any  integrating 
substitute;  because  applied  science,  which 
has  brought  us  things  in  great  profusion, 
has  apparently  not  made  \is  more  happy  or 
more  free;  because  our  way  of  Ufe  has  become 
so  Impersonally  Interdependent  that  Indi- 
vidualism Is  in  danger  of  extinction;  and 
because  we  are  still  equalltarlan  enough  in 
spirit  to  realize  that  we  are  truly  not  very 
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equalltarian  In  fact.  These  "becauses"  are 
mainly  philosophical  in  their  bearing  and  are, 
I  believe,  vastly  more  Important  than  the 
flow  of  trade  or  the  bickerings  of  the  chan- 
celleries and  generals. 

What  Is  the  cure  for  our  disease?  Is  It 
more  absolutism  of  state  power?  Statlsm 
has  so  far  shown  nothing  in  the  way  of  self- 
realization  to  justify  the  enslavement  of  the 
Individual,  whether  by  the  inhuman  com- 
pulsions of  the  secret  police  or  by  the  insid- 
ious purchase  of  compliance  by  government 
largesse  or  by  the  control  of  thought  by  slo- 
gan and  cliche.  Statlsm,  group  regimenta- 
tion, subordination  of  reason  to  the  ameni- 
ties of  expediency — they  all  run  counter  to 
most  of  oiu-  truly  humane  and  benevolent 
aspirations;  their  fruits  are  apples  of  Sodom. 

If  not  statism,  then  what?  Speaking  spe- 
cifically of  America,  we  must  answer  for  our- 
selves many  questions  before  we  even  seek  a 
cure.  For  the  most  part  we  have  not  even 
started  to  ask  the  questions.  Let  me  suggest 
a  few.  Do  we  mean  what  we  say  when  we 
say  we  are  devoted  to  Individualism?  If  so, 
to  what  extent  does  the  Individualistic  way 
of  life  depend  upon  a  surplus  of  natural  re- 
sources available  to  the  average  man  for  ex- 
ploitation or  enjoyment?  Do  we  actually 
believe  In  equalltarian  doctrines?  If  so,  do 
we  mean  within  our  borders  or  for  the  whole 
world?  Are  Americans  willing  to  sacrifice 
everything  else,  if  necessary,  for  equalltar- 
ian ism? 

Is  there  any  vital  connection  between  what 
the  Individual  apprehends  as  happiness  and 
the  material  conditions  surrounding  him? 
What  do  we  know  about  the  relationship  of 
intelligence  to  acceptance  of  so-called  spirit- 
ual happiness  as  distinguished  from  happi- 
ness rooted  in  expanding  cycles  of  enjoyment 
of  things  or  of  exhibitions  of  personal  power 
over  environment?  How  can  states  of  being 
rather  than  states  of  consuming  be  made  the 
goals  of  life? 

Answers  to  questions  such  as  these  obvi- 
ously have  fundamental  implications  for  all 
In  government.  To  the  first  question  my 
answer  is  yes,  we  are  devoted  to  individual- 
ism; and  It  Is  so  stated  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  as  an  axiom  or  principle; 
namely,  that  among  the  unalienable  rights 
of  man  are  those  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  My  first  prescription  for 
a  cure  of  society's  illness  would,  therefore, 
be  a  return  to  this  first  principle. 

Perhaps  If  we  set  ourselves  to  reiterate  in 
all  ways  open  to  us  the  American  ideal  of  a 
self -disciplined,  reasoning  man  directing  his 
own  course  within  the  limits  set  by  common- 
sense  gregarlousness.  we  shall  do  as  much 
as  can  be  done  to  bring  back  the  faith  and 
fire  which  made  America  once  the  best  hope 
of  earth.  But  we  shall  not  do  it  if  we  think 
our  wealth  absolves  us  of  the  need  of  hard 
thought  and  persistent  striving.  The  road 
is  rough,  and  a  generation  apprenticed  to 
ease  and  waste  and  indulgence  may  not 
follow  It. 

Above  all,  however,  we  must  not  assume 
that  people  throughout  the  world  will  find 
the  easy  road  most  appealing.  We  have 
much  evidence  among  ourselves  that  this  has 
not  been  true  In  those  realms  of  knowledge 
In  which  our  so-called  progress  has  been 
most  spectacular.  The  conquests  of  science 
have  not  been  easy,  yet  they  have  challenged 
millions  of  our  youth.  The  Peace  Corpsman 
gets  little  opportunity  to  dance  the  frug  or 
the  swim  in  a  modish  discotheque,  but  the 
example  of  his  service  Is  being  copied 
throughout  the  world. 

While  the  more  fortunate  help  the  less 
favored  materially,  must  we  not  also  attend 
to  the  spiritual  needs  of  man?  "Americans 
are  a  religious  people"  affirmed  our  Supreme 
Court  in  one  of  the  1962  prayer  decisions,  a 
people  whose  public  and  governmental  in- 
stitutions presuppose  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being.  Our  reliance  upon  God 
must  be  an  enduring  absolute,  measuring  the 


quality  of  our  entitlement  to  leadership  In 
the  world. 

"All  men  are  created  equal  •  •  •  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable Rights  •  ♦  •  to  secure  these  rights, 
Governments  are  Instituted  among  Men,  de- 
riving their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed."  These  self-evident  truths 
possess  the  same  power  in  1965  to  shape  the 
affairs  of  men  as  they  did  in  1776  to  design 
the  structure  of  a  new,  self-governing  people. 
Let's  not  be  apologetic  about  our  convictions 
of  the  close  relationship  between  our  Chris- 
tian faith  and  our  institutions  of  govern- 
ment. As  we  struggle  toward  solutions  to 
seemingly  Insoluble  problems  in  foreign  af- 
fairs, let  us  ask  ourselves  why  we  are  not 
more  successful.  In  serving  the  economic 
man,  let  us  never  neglect  the  spiritual  man. 

Perhaps  each  of  us,  as  we  approach  the 
commemoration  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth- 
day, might  reflect  upon  this  most  moving 
message  which  a  young  Congressman  from 
Illinois  e.xpressed  as  the  great  ideal  of  liberty 
among  men:  "Most  governments  have  been 
based,  practically,  on  the  denial  of  the  equal 
rights  of  men  •  •  •  ours  began  by  affirming 
those  rights.  They  will  say,  some  men  are 
too  Igiiorant  and  vicious  to  share  in  govern- 
ment. Possibly  so.  say  we,  and  by  your 
system  you  would  always  keep  them  Ignorant 
and  vicious.  We  propose  to  give  all  a  chance; 
and  we  expect  the  weak  to  grow  stronger, 
the  ignorant  wiser,  and  all  better  and  hap- 
pier together.  We  made  the  experiment,  and 
the  fruit  is  before  us.  Look  at  it,  think 
of  it." 

Could  this  be  the  absolute  we  need  to 
guarantee  that  American  Idealism  will  make 
its  desperately  needed  Impact  on  a  changing 
world? 


THE  5-PERCENT  MANUFACTURERS 
TAX  ON  HOUSEHOLD-TYPE  HOT 
WATER  HEATERS  SHOULD  BE 
REPEALED 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Mize]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  calling  for  the  repeal 
of  the  5-percent  manufacturer's  tax  on 
household-type  hot  water  heaters  be- 
cause I  feel  that  this  tax  can  no  longer 
be  justified. 

In  the  first  place,  the  tax  is  one  of 
those  "temporary"  wartime  taxes  de- 
signed not  only  to  raise  revenue  but  to 
curtail  the  use  of  steel,  copper  and  other 
metals  in  products  classified  as  luxu- 
rious and  unnecessary  for  home  use  in 
emergencies.  There  is  a  question 
whether  such  a  tax  should  have  been 
applied  in  the  first  place,  but  since  it 
was,  it  should  have  been  repealed  long 
before  this. 

To  my  knowledge,  domestic  water 
heaters  are  the  only  type  of  plumbing 
equipment  that  carry  a  manufacturer's 
tax.  It  is  particluarly  unfair  since  it  ap- 
plies only  to  the  family  water  heaters  in 
the  home  and  does  not  apply  to  heaters 
which  supply  hot  water  in  hotels,  apart- 
ments or  other  non-one-family  dwell- 
ings. 

Certainly  the  use  of  hot  water  today 
cannot  be  classified  as  a  luxury.  Every 
home  depends  upon  it  almost  as  much 


as  food,  clothing,  and  housing.  An  apart- 
ment dweller  under  the  present  system 
gets  his  hot  water  from  equipment  on 
which  no  tax  has  been  paid  while  the 
equipment  for  the  average  homeowner 
either  costs  more  because  of  the  manu- 
facturers  tax  or  the  manufacturer  is  put 
at  an  unfair  advantage. 

The  domestic  water  heater  industry  is 
a  depressed  industry.  More  than  half  of 
the  plants  have  closed  and  more  are  In 
danger  of  being  closed.  Companies  that 
operate  in  the  red  find  it  necessary  to 
partially  absorb  the  5  percent  Federal  tax 
and  operate  further  in  the  red.  Some 
companies  find  it  necessary  to  lay  off 
workers  and  curtail  their  business.  The 
amount  of  revenue  gained  from  this  tax 
is  not  suflBcient  to  justify  the  problems 
created  for  this  depressed  industry. 

Furthermore,  it  appears  to  me  this  tax 
on  water  heaters  is  a  regressive  tax,  as  it 
falls  most  heavily  on  families  with  low 
or  modest  incomes. 

In  the  reappraisal  of  wartime  excise 
taxes,  I  trust  Congress  will  see  fit  to 
eliminate  this  unfair  manufacturer's  tax 
which  has  outlived  its  usefulness. 
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THE   ARAB  BOYCOTT 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Arab 
w^ar  against  Israel  takes  many  forms: 
threats  by  Nasser  and  other  Arab  leaders 
promising  to  eliminate  the  Jewish  state, 
blackmail  of  nations  friendly  to  Israel, 
the  stealing  of  Israel's  waters,  and  even 
outright  military  attacks. 

There  is  an  additional  weapon  in  the 
Arab  arsenal  which  has  not  received  as 
much  public  attention  as  it  should.  I  am 
referring  to  the  Arab  trade  boycott.  The 
members  of  the  Arab  League  have  at- 
tempted to  destroy  Israel  by  economic 
strangulation.  They  have  illegally 
blocked  the  Suez  Canal  to  Israel  shipping. 
They  have  closed  their  ports  to  planes 
and  ships  coming  from  Israel.  They  have 
established  an  iron  curtain  between 
themselves  and  Israel. 

The  failure  of  this  policy  is  a  matter  of 
record.  Israel's  spectacular  growth  and 
development  is  well  knowTi.  And  the  boy- 
cott has,  in  fact,  spurred  Israel  to  seek 
new  markets  and  outlets  for  her  goods  to 
replace  the  markets  of  her  immediate 
neighbors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  ignore  the 
Arab  harassment  of  American  business- 
men dealing  with  Israel. 

For  many  years  the  Arabs  have  threat- 
ened to  boycott  American  businessmen 
who  invest  in  Israel  or  who  maintain  of- 
fices there.  The  central  boycott  office  in 
Damascus,  an  arm  of  the  Arab  League, 
writes  to  the  American  businessman  en- 
closing a  questionnaire  which  requires 
him  to  list  his  investments,  plants,  offices, 
and  other  interests  of  all  types  in  Israel. 
Frequently  he  will  be  required  to  sign  de- 
meaning statements  disavowing  any  in- 
terest in  or  connection  with  Israel. 


After  passing  this  initial  investigation, 
the  businessman  must  then  include  with 
his  invoice  a  certificate  of  origin,  vali- 
dated by  the  local  chamber  of  commerce, 
-tating  that  the  goods  are  not  of  Israel 
origin  Finally,  his  bank  must  supply 
letters  of  credit  which  stipulate  that 
none  of  the  goods  will  be  shipped  in  ves- 
sels flying  the  Israel  flag,  or  owned  by 
Israel  nationals,  or  touching  Israel  ports, 
and  that  none  of  the  goods  consist  of 
German  reparations  to  Israel  or  contain 
material  manufactured  in  Israel. 

Many  firms  have  courageously  resisted 
this  pressure.  Business  International 
reported  in  January  1964  that  there  were 
164  U.S.  firms  on  the  Arab  blacklist. 
But  many  American  businessmen  who 
have  wanted  to  trade  or  invest  in  Israel 
have  been  deterred  by  Arab  threats. 

Our  Government  is  on  record  against 
these  practices  and  spokesmen  have  as- 
serted that  we  neither  recognize  nor  con- 
done the  boycott.  But  as  Senator  Har- 
rison Williams  stated : 

As  far  as  I  know,  no  one  in  our  Govern- 
ment has  ever  told  an  American  business- 
man to  throw  the  questionnaire  away. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that,  in  effect,  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  I  have  introduced  today. 
It  clearly  states  that  it  is  our  policy  to 
oppose  and  condemn  any  trade  boycotts 
directed  against  foreign  countries  with 
which  we  maintain  friendly  relations.  It 
will  prohibit  the  taking  of  any  action, 
including  the  furnishing  of  information, 
which  would  further  or  support  such 
boycotts.  It  will  at  last  provide  Amer- 
ican businessmen  with  a  shield  and  a 
weapon  against  the  Arab's  illegitimate 
trade  war. 

ALLOWING  FARMERS  TO  PARTICI- 
PATE IN  THE  1965  FEED  GRAIN 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  address  the  House  for  1  minute  and 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
to  allow  farmers  participating  in  the 
1965  feed  grain  program  to  plant  soy- 
beans on  diverted  feed  grain  acreage. 

This  legislation  is  badly  needed  be- 
cause, first,  there  is  no  surplus  of  soy- 
beans but  rather  a  shortage;  second,  our 
farmers  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
increase  their  income  by  growing  soy- 
beans on  diverted  acreage:  third,  the 
Government  would  not  have  to  pay  full 
payments  on  diverted  acreage  planted  to 
soybeans,  which  would  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial saving  to  the  Government;  and 
fourth,  the  increased  soybean  exports 
would  help  counteract  our  Nation's  seri- 
ous gold  outflow. 

Under  the  present  cotton  program,  the 
cotton  farmer  can  plant  soybeans  on  his 
diverted  acres,  but  our  feed  grain  grow- 
ers are  not  given  this  opportunity.  The 
diversion  of  cotton  to  soybeans  has  in- 
creased production  in  South  Carolina, 
for  instance,  from  the  1958-62  average 
of  91/2  million  bushels  of  soybeans  to 


151/2  million  bushels  last  year.  And  Ar- 
kansas, relatively  new  in  the  soybean 
fleld,  has  become  a  top  producer  of  this 
nonsurplus  product. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  admits  they  think  we  will 
soon  need  a  billion  bushels  of  beans  a 
year — and  we  grew  only  700  million 
bushels  last  year.  We  have  no  surplus 
as  such,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  we 
could  end  up  with  a  shortage. 

As  for  our  export  market — here  we  are, 
holding  down  our  soybean  production 
while  the  hvmgry  countries  of  the  world 
are  frantic  to  buy  this  product.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  Just  made  a  large  sale 
of  soybeans  to  Russia,  and  it  does  not 
look  as  if  the  demand  will  diminish. 
And  while  we  are  holding  back  our  po- 
tential. Communist  China  is  capitaliz- 
ing on  our  inability  to  supply  this  crop 
by  quietly  exporting  their  supply  to 
Japan,  one  of  ovu-  leading  soybean 
customers. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  do  anything  about 
planting  soybeans  on  diverted  acres  this 
year  under  the  wheat  program,  since  all 
the  winter  wheat  is  already  planted. 
But  feed  grain  farmers  in  North  Dakota 
should  have  the  opportunity  this  year  to 
plant  soybeans  on  diverted  acres  under 
the  1965  program.  Since  the  signup  has 
already  started  and  will  continue  until 
March  26,  I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  his  immediate  comments 
on  my  bill  and  also  am  urging  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture to  act  rapidly  on  it.  If  the  conmiit- 
tee  will  not  consent  to  the  fast  and 
speedy  action  necessary  to  correct  this 
inequity,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  intro- 
duction of  this  bill  will  at  least  provide 
the  groundwork  for  such  an  amendment 
to  any  feed  grain  or  wheat  program  af- 
fecting the  1966  and  later  crops. 

North  Dakotans  need  more  crop  in- 
come. Soybeans  have  become  a  depend- 
able cultivated  crop  in  eastern  North 
Dakota.  This  crop  is  the  new  leader  in 
our  Nation's  exports — in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1964,  soybeans  brought 
into  this  country  $680  million  in  cash. 

I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  our  farmers 
participating  in  the  feed  grain  program 
be  allowed  the  opportunity  to  raise  soy- 
beans on  their  diverted  acreage. 


FLORIDA     CROP     ROT     THROUGH 
SHORTAGE  OF  FARM  LABORERS 
DIRECTLY    ATTRIBUTED   TO    U.S. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Mr.   CRAMER.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
Tlie    SPEAKER.    Is    there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CRAMER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
the  floor  today  to  protest  the  premature 
and  unwise  action  taken  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  in  cutting  off  the  flow  of 
trained    foreign   laborers   who,    for    20 
years,  have  been  the  mainstay  of  the 
harvest  force  for  Florida's  citrus  and 
vegetable  crops.     I  have  already  reg- 
istered my  protest  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  a  letter  which  I  will  insert  in 


the  Record  following  my  remarks.  In 
this  connection,  I  am  also  inserting  a 
copy  of  a  telegram  sent  Secretary  Wirtz 
by  SheflBeld  T.  Abood,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Area  Development  Council, 
Fort  Pierce,  Fla. 

The  result  of  this  shortsighted  action 
by  the  administration  in  cutting  off  the 
flow  of  trained  foreign  laborers,  is  action 
resulting  in  crop  rot  which  might  well 
surpass  the  effects  of  the  most  devastat- 
ing freezes  Florida's  citrus  industry  has 
ever  experienced. 

Despite  the  tremendous  unemployment 
that  exists  in  this  country,  few  domestic 
workers  are  willing  to  do  this  kind  of 
work.  Those  that  are  willing  have  been 
hired.  The  industries  involved  and  af- 
fected by  this  critical  shortage  of  har- 
vesters have,  in  good  faith,  flnanced  the 
transportation  to  Florida  of  numerous 
laborers  in  the  past  and  have  cooper- 
ated with  all  agencies  in  trying  to  en- 
courage domestic  laborers  to  harvest 
these  crops.  It  has  been  an  exercise  in 
futUity. 

In  the  1963-64  season,  for  example, 
only  7  out  of  225  workers  stayed  for  the 
entire  season.  Most  find  the  job  offer 
attractive  only  as  a  way  to  get  to  Florida 
for  the  winter.  Inadequate  numbers 
show  an  interest  in  the  flrst  place. 

The  result  is  that  unpicked  crops  are 
presently  rotting  on  the  ground.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  citrus,  vege- 
tables, and  sugarcane  are  literally  turn- 
ing to  garbage  because  of  the  inability 
to  get  men  to  harvest  them. 

The  reason  why  domestic  laborers  will 
not  pick  fruit  can  best  be  summed  up  in 
one  sentence:  "Domestic  workers  prefer 
less  menial  jobs  and  can  get  them  for  the 
same  pay." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  inconsistent  actions 
of  this  administration  become  more  con- 
fusing daily.  The  President  has  an- 
nounced that  he  wants  a  revision  in  the 
immigration  laws  with  the  goal  of  allow- 
ing more  people  from  foreign  lands  to 
live  and  work  in  the  United  States.  In 
this  proposal,  there  is  assurance  from 
the  administration  that  the  domestic 
labor  market  will  not  be  harmed. 

But,  the  unemployment  situation  in 
the  United  States  is  used  as  justification 
for  not  allowing  offshore  labor  to  come 
into  this  country  and  pick  Florida's 
crops.  If  there  is  any  rhyme  or  reason 
to  this,  I  must  confess  its  logic  escapes 

me. 

To  my  mind,  the  administration  is  en- 
gaged in  defective  reasoning  which  wiU 
ultimately  hurt,  not  only  the  fruit  and 
citrus  growers  in  Florida,  but  every  con- 
sumer in  every  city  throughout  the 
United  States  who  suddenly  flnds  the 
price  of  his  daily  glass  of  orange  juice 
and  the  cost  of  produce  and  fruit 
prohibitive. 

One  of  the  soundest  proposals  yet  aa- 
vanced  to  help  alleviate  this  problem, 
aside  from  allowing  offshore  labor  back 
into  the  country,  was  made  by  Mr.  John 
W  Evins.  president  of  the  Florida  Fruit 
&  Vegetable  Association.  He  has  sug- 
gested a  classification  of  unemployed 
farmworkers  in  the  same  manner  as  un- 
employed industrial  workers  are  classi- 
fied. In  this  way,  it  might  be  possible  to 
locate  farmworkers  willing   to   harvest 
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crops  when  they  are  needed.  I  under- 
stand that  Secretary  Wirtz  says  that  no 
useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  such 
classification,  although  why  he  is  adverse 
to  any  approach  that  might  help  the 
fruit  and  citrus  Industry  is  not  explained. 
I  am  herewith  inserting  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Secretary  Wirtz;  a 
copy  of  a  wire  to  Secretary  Wirtz  from 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Area 
Development  Council;  and  a  newspaper 
clipping  from  the  February  4,  1965,  issue 
of  the  Clearwater  Sun  which  deals  with 

this  vital  subject: 

February  8,  1965. 
Hon.  W.  WiLLARD  Wirtz, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  am  enclosing  copy  of 
a  telegram  from  Mr.  Sheffield  T.  Abood,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Area  Development 
Co\incil  from  Fort  Pierce,  Fla.,  adding  his 
voice  to  the  already  resounding  demand 
from  the  growers  of  Florida  for  relief  from 
the  labor  shortage  presently  In  existence,  and 
demanding  that  there  being  no  other  labor 
available,  additional  offshore  laborers  be  p»- 
mitted  to  come  into  the  country. 

It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  with  imem- 
ployment  as  high  as  It  Is  In  tills  country 
no  domestic  workers  are  willing  to  do  this 
kind  of  work,  even  though  it  pays  quite  well. 
And,  fiorthermore,  it  Is  inexcusable  that  the 
Government  has  developed  no  programs  to 
provide  additional  domestic  help  as  needed. 

These  being  the  facts,  this  serious  situa- 
tion is  fxu-ther  aggravated  by  the  refusal  of 
the  Labor  Department  to  provide,  even  on  a 
tempyorary  basis,  for  adequate  offshore  assist- 
ance. 

Therefore,  the  direct  responsibility  for  the 
inability  of  Florida  growers  to  harvest  their 
crops  rests  with  your  Department;  and  I 
demand,  as  one  of  many,  that  a  solution  be 
found  inasmuch  as  the  economy  of  this  area 
is  substantially  crippled. 
Sincerely, 

William  C.  Cramer, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Fort  Pierce,  Fla., 

February   5,   1965. 
Congressman  William  C.  Cramer, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

(Copy  of  telegram  sent  Secretary  of  Labor 
Willard  W.  Wirtz.) 

The  decision  on  your  part  not  to  extend 
1951  labor  agreement  for  offshore  labor  to 
enter  the  United  States  was  done  in  the  best 
faith.  We  know  your  background  reputa- 
tion for  being  conscientioiis  at  all  times. 

Being  connected  with  agriculture  for  over 
30  years  I  feel  eventually  this  will  destroy 
initiative  of  the  growers  throughout  the 
United  States  plus  the  fact  that  foreign 
countries  in  the  last  few  years  have  tripled 
their  acreage  In  produce  and  citrus.  Agri- 
cultural labor  costs  in  the  United  States 
Including  our  offshore  labor  are  already  more 
than  four  times  as  much  as  the  cost  in  for- 
eign countries. 

As  you  know  picking  citrus,  tomatoes, 
beans,  etc.,  is  not  for  inexperienced  people. 
Some  of  the  people  picking  tomatoes,  citrus, 
and  vegetables  have  been  doing  this  type  of 
work  since  they  were  kids.  You  can  destroy 
some  crops  of  vegetables  in  one  picking  with- 
out experience. 

A  suggestion :  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  per- 
mit limited  offshore  labor  until  other  per- 
sons can  be  trained  for  this  type  of  work? 
Some  of  our  agricultural  regulations  are 
overdue  for  review  and  revision. 

Furthermore  would  it  not  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  limit  import  of  competitive  prod- 
uce from  foreign  countries  instead  of  handi- 


capping our  domestic  growers  by  this  com- 
plete cutoff  of  essential  harvesting  labor? 
Sheffield  T.  Abood, 
Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Area  Development  Council. 


Florida  Crops  Rotting  in  Sun;  Wirtz 
Blamed 

Miami. — Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  citrus, 
vegetables,  and  sugarcane  are  turning  to  gar- 
bage under  the  winter  sun,  and  farm  leaders 
say  the  cause  is  a  labor  shortage  created  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Labor  Secretary  W.  Willard  Wirtz  has  cut 
off  the  flow  of  trained  foreign  laborers,  for  20 
years  the  mainstay  of  the  harvest  force,  and 
raised  the  minimum  wage  from  95  cents  to 
$1.15. 

The  idea,  Wirtz  explained,  was  to  "red\ice 
and  hopefully  eliminate  the  use  of  foreign 
workers"  by  paying  wages  attractive  to  do- 
mestics. The  Labor  Department  began  a 
crash  program  to  collect  enough  domestic 
labor  to  harvest  the  winter  crops. 

PLAN   NOT  WORKING 

Agriculture  spokesmen  say  the  plan  is  not 
working  because: 

1.  Industrious  workers  can  earn  more  than 
$1.15  an  hour  under  the  longstanding  piece- 
rate  system. 

2.  Domestic  workers  bound  by  lack  of  edu- 
cation or  other  circumstances  to  approxi- 
mately the  same  wage  bracket  prefer  less 
menial  Jobs  and  are  able  to  get  them. 

Florida's  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
Doyle  Conner,  said  Labor  Department  officials 
have  not  acquainted  themselves  with  Flor- 
ida's problem. 

"The  cutoff  Is  premature,"  said  Conner. 
"While  they  are  giving  us  promises,  labor  is 
not  coming  and  the  fruit  is  dropping  off  the 
trees." 

Conner  said  domestic  workers  offered  free 
transportation  to  Florida  by  the  Government 
"get  off  the  bus,  look  at  the  grove,  and 
head  for  Miami." 

MUST  SEEK  SOURCES 

"All  of  us  feel  that  we  have  an  obligation 
to  put  forth  every  effort  to  utilize  domestic 
labor,"  said  Conner.  "But  if  it  is  not  avail- 
able we  must  look  to  every  other  source." 

Herman  F.  Steele,  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  a  grower  or- 
ganization, says  "the  inability  of  citrus  grow- 
ers to  move  fruit  from  their  groves  while 
in  marketable  condition  is  causing  a  loss 
estimated  at  $4  to  $6  million  based  on  on- 
tree  values." 

Steele  said  warm  fall  weather  caused  the 
crop  to  mature  early  and  it  is  dropping  off 
the  trees  and  rotting  on  the  ground. 


INEPTNESS     OP     "STATE     DEPART- 
MENT WAR"   IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
one needs  to  protest  our  conduct  of  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam.  Inasmuch  as  an- 
other of  my  constituents,  Sp5c.  Jesse  H. 
Pyle,  has  been  killed,  I  can  remain  silent 
no  longer. 

Although  the  administration  claims 
there  is  no  war,  men  are  dying  just  as 
though  there  was  a  war.  War  materiel 
is  being  expended  at  a  rate  never  at- 
tained except  in  war. 

If  a  military  organization  had  pur- 
posefully  tried,    it    could    hardly   have 


made  niore  mistakes  than  the  United 
States  has  made  in  South  Vietnam.  Not 
one  plan  or  program  has  been  effective 
or  successful  and  the  U.S.  position  has 
been  deteriorating  for  years.  The  dis- 
asters  announced  today  Indicate  that  a 
new  low  point  has  been  reached. 

The  announcement  in  1963  that  we 
would  pull  out  of  South  Vietnam  by  the 
end  of  1965  was  a  grave  mistake  from  a 
military  standpoint.  It  practically  In- 
vited the  Communists  to  step  up  the 
war — and  they  did. 

Our  participation  in  masterminding 
the  coup  during  which  President  Diem 
and  others  were  murdered  was  a  terrible 
political  and  tactical  error.  Although 
Diem  may  not  then  have  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  establish  a  democratic  republic— 
with  a  two-party  system  in  our  image- 
he  was  the  true  leader  of  his  country  and 
our  most  helpful  friend  in  very  difficult 
times. 

These  and  other  Incidents  lend  cre- 
dence to  the  belief  that  State  Depart- 
ment oflBclals  are  planning  and  rimning 
the  war — a  task  for  which  they  have  in- 
sufficient training,  experience,  or  moti- 
vation. "People  who  have  never  been 
in  a  fistfight"  are  in  charge  of  our  effort 
in  South  Vietnam,  is  a  common  allep- 
tion. 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  cannot 
win.  We  can  bleed  to  death;  we  can 
bankrupt  ourselves;  but  we  cannot  win 
by  pursuing  the  course  we  now  are  fol- 
lowing. 

Inasmuch  as  I  am  not  privy  to  the 
ftvcts,  information,  and  intelligence 
which  is  available  at  all  times  to  the 
President,  I  would  not  be  so  presumptu- 
ous as  to  suggest  another  course.  All 
any  Member  of  Congress  can  do  is 
blindly  follow  and  support  the  President 
as  the  dirty,  stinking,  dyins,  costly  war 
in  South  Vietnam  continues  to  go  from 
bad  to  worse.  But  anyone,  with  any 
militiary  experience,  should  protest  the 
flagrant  negligence  which  time  after 
time  has  cost  us  human  lives,  planes  and 
other  materiel. 

Some  time  ago,  at  a  U.S.  airbase  in 
South  Vietnam,  a  dozen  or  more  of  our 
latest  and  best  planes  were  totally  de- 
stroyed on  the  ground  by  mortar  fire  and 
direct  sabotage.  It  was  incredible  to 
most  observers  that  the  aircraft  should 
have  been  so  carelessly  deployed — and 
unbelievably  tragic  that  our  security  and 
protection  were  so  poor  that  these  planes 
were  unnecessarily  lost. 

Again,  2  days  ago.  our  airbase  near 
Pleiku  was  attacked  by  mortars  and  di- 
rect sabotage  with  even  greater  loss  of 
life  and  property.  But  for  the  truly 
heroic  effort  of  one  of  my  constituents, 
Sp5c.  Jesse  A.  Pyle,  whose  own  life  was 
sacrificed,  the  casualties  would  have 
been  many  times  greater. 

It  is  one  thing  for  men  to  die  in  battle 
for  their  country  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom— but  it  is  quite  another  matter  for 
any  man  to  die  because  of  incompetence 
and  negligence  in  the  planning  and  run- 
ning of  a  war. 

Apparently  the  conditions  in  Soiith 
Vietnam  have  deteriorated  to  the  point 
that  it  now  is  a  full-fledged  war  requir- 
ing the  brains  and  experience  of  our 
best  military  men.    The  State  Depart- 
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ment  officials  can  no  longer  cope  with 
the  situation.  We  can  no  longer  con- 
tinue along  the  unrealistic  course  they 
have  charted.  Loyalty  to  one's  country 
and  one's  urgent  yearning  for  peace 
should  not  silence  one's  protest  against 
the  unbelievable  ineptness  and  outright 
negligence  which  characterize  our  con- 
duct of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam— cost- 
ing us  so  dearly  in  lives,  property,  ma- 
teriel, and  morale. 

LEGISLATION    TO    REPEAL    MANU- 
FACTURERS     EXCISE      TAX      ON 
ELECTRIC,  GAS,  AND  OIL  HOUSE- 
HOLD APPLIANCES 
Mr.    WOLFF.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  repeal 
the  5-percent  manufacturers  excise  tax 
on  electric,  gas,  and  oil  household  ap- 
pliances. This  category  of  taxable  items 
covers  a  wide  range  of  products— from 
electric  hand  irons  and  small  mixers  to 
water  heaters,  dishwashing  machines, 
and  power  mowers. 

This  excise  tax  was  instituted  during 
the  Korean  war  in  order  to  curtail  con- 
sumer spending  on  household  appliances, 
a  puiTJose  no  longer  necessary  or 
desirable. 

What  is  more,  this  is  a  regressive  tax 
and  places  an  unfair  burden  on  low-in- 
come families.  The  higher  cost  of  appli- 
ances cuts  most  deeply  into  the  limited 
salaries  of  those  who  earn  the  least. 

This  is  particularly  true  since  house- 
hold appliances,  such  as  irons,  water 
heaters,  and  clothes  driers,  are  no  longer 
a  luxury  for  the  few.  but  a  standard  pur- 
chase of  the  average  household. 

The  amount  of  revenue  raised  by  the 
tax  is  comparatively  small.  In  fiscal  year 
1964  the  manufacturers  excise  on  20 
different  kinds  of  household  appliances 
raised  only  $77,576,000.  Tliis  sum  seems 
less  significant  when  viewed  against  the 
adverse  effects  of  the  tax  on  the  con- 
sumer, and  the  burden  of  bookkeeping 
and  collecting  it  places  upon  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  Treasuiy  Department. 
It  is  worth  noting  in  this  connection  that 
the  Treasury  must  maintain  a  special 
staff  to  determine  what  is  and  is  not 
taxable  under  this  category. 

President  Johnson  has  called  for  a 
thorough  overhaul  of  our  outdated  excise 
tax  structure.  As  an  essential  part  of 
this  review  and  revision  of  excise  taxes, 
I  urge  the  repeal  of  this  manufacturers 
excise  tax  on  household  appliances. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PARTS 
IV  AND  V 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  tAis  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
parts  IV  and  V  of  the  recent  series  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  "New 
York  City  in  Crisis."  These  two  install- 
ments contain  the  views  of  the  mayor  of 
New  York  on  the  city's  status  and  the 
views  of  some  of  the  city's  other  citizens. 

The    two    articles    appeared    in    the 
Herald  Tribune  on  January  27, 1965,  and 
follow : 
New   York    Crrr    in    Crisis — The    Mayor's 

View:  A  Town  of  "Throbbing  VnALiTT" 
(By  Don  Ross) 

(This  Is  the  greatest  city  in  the  world,  but 
for  many  of  Its  8  million  citizens  it  is  no 
longer  the  greatest  place  in  which  to  live. 
Hundreds  of  these  citizens — including  Mayor 
Wagner — have  responded  to  the  deeply  dis- 
turbing problems  of  a  city  in  crisis,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Herald  Tribune's  special  in- 
vestigative team.  The  Tribune  welcomes  all 
responses,  as  the  "New  York  City  In  Crisis" 
continues  today,  with  the  hope  that  out  of 
criticism  can  come  renewed  civic  creativity: 
whether  in  terms  of  individual  action,  a 
banding  together  of  leading  citizens,  or  a 
change  in  the  pattern  of  municipal  responsi- 
bility.) 

Instead  of  being  on  the  economic  toboggan, 
as  has  been  suggested.  Mayor  Wagner  told  a 
group  of  business  leaders  yesterday.  New 
York  City  is  "full  of  bright  and  cheering 
aspects"  and  is  on  the  "upswing." 

The  mayor  admitted  that  the  city  has 
serious  problems  and  he  said  "We  are  work- 
ing at  all  of  them."  As  for  some  of  them, 
he  said,  "I  freely  admit  and  frequently  say 
that  we  must  do  more  than  we  are  doing. 

"The  central  fact,"  the  mayor  said,  "Is  that 
our  economic  Indicators  show  a  throbbing 
vitality,  which  augurs  well  for  continued 
growth  and  progress." 

Mr.  Wagner  spoke  at  the  28th  Calvin  Bul- 
lock Forum  at  1  Wall  Street.  Calvin  Bullock 
Is  an  Investment  management  firm  special- 
izing In  mutual  funds.  Hugh  Bullock,  the 
son  of  the  late  Calvin  Bullock,  Introduced 
the  mayor. 

The  city,  the  Mayor  said,  "Is  In  more  vigor- 
ous, d3mamlc,  and  robust  condition,  both 
economically  and  socially,  than  any  other 
great  metropolis  In  the  country  or  the 
world." 

To  drive  his  optimism  home  the  mayor 
listed  these  "economic  indicators": 

1.  In  the  6-year  period  195&-63,  nine  new 
Jobs  in  private  Industry  were  created  in  the 
city  for  every  eight  Jobs  lost.  The  mayor  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  "substantial  Job  losses, 
primarily  In  manufacturing"  occurred  dur- 
ing the  period.  Of  the  new  Jobs  created  45,- 
000  were  in  manufacturing  In  169  different 
categories  and  the  balance  were  In  service 
occupations  and  office  work. 

2.  In  1964  employment  exceeded  the  totals 
in  1963  for  each  month  from  January 
through  November,  the  latest  month  for 
which  figures  are  available.  In  this  time, 
unemployment  fell  by  half  a  percentage 
point. 

3.  Department-store  sales  In  the  city  were 
9  percent  greater  In  1964  than  1963,  accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York. 

4.  Deposits  m  city  savings  banks  Increased 
by  10  percent  last  year  over  the  year  before. 
Total  deposits  of  all  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  In  the  city  were  almost  $68 
billion. 

5.  While  the  value  of  new  building  con- 
struction declined  last  year,  the  estimated 
construction  cost  of  building  plans  filed  In 
1964 — "the  real  Indicator  for  the  future"  — 


Increased  more  than  16  percent.  These 
plans  totaled  $693.4  million  as  against  $598.2 
million  in  1963. 

6.  New  York's  garment  center  is  still  the 
biggest  in  the  world,  producing  70  percent  of 
the  country's  women's  and  children's  cloth- 
ing- ^      , 

7.  New  York  Is  the  largest  retail  center  In 
the  Nation.  Sales  last  year  totaled  $12.2 
bUlion. 

8.  New  York  drew  more  tourists  In  1964 — 
14  million — than  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Phil- 
adelphia, Montreal  and  Toronto  combined. 
They  spent  more  than  $1  billion. 

9.  New  York  Is  the  largest  single  manu- 
facturing center  in  the  Nation,  producing 
more  than  11  percent  of  the  national  total 
manufactures  last  year.  Fifteen  hundred 
new  factory  buildings  have  been  constructed 
In  the  city  In  the  last  10  years,  and  33,000 
manufacturers  have  a  payroll  of  $5.3  billion. 

10.  More  and  more  of  the  Nation's  major 
corporations  are  moving  their  headquarters 
here.  At  present  more  than  27  percent  of 
the  top  500  firms  in  the  coimtry  have  their 
headquarters  here. 

11.  One  out  of  every  seven  persons  em- 
ployed in  real  estate  and  Insurance  in  the 
country  works  in  New  York. 

12.  Ten  of  the  Nation's  50  largest  commer- 
cial banks  have  headquarters  in  New  York. 
The  New  York  banks  have  assets  of  $51.5  bil- 
lion and  hold  nearly  a  quarter  of  all  the  In- 
dustrial loans  outstanding  In  the  country. 

13.  The  personal  Income  of  New  York  resi- 
dents could  buy  all  the  goods  sold  In  every 
department  store  In  America. 

New    York    City    in    Crisis — Crisis    Com- 
plaints: A  civic  Response 
(By  Barry  Gottehrer) 

For  the  last  6  months.  Miss  Thehna  Bur- 
dlct  and  Wllbert  Tatum  have  been  trying  to 
set  up  a  meeting  with  Mayor  Wagner. 

Miss  Burdlct,  as  chairman  of  the  Cooper 
Square  Community  Development  Committee 
and  Businessmen's  Association,  and  Mr. 
Tatum,  as  executive  secretary,  urgently 
wanted  to  discuss  the  changing  plans  for  the 
long-delayed  controversial  urban  renewal 
project  In  their  area. 

But  the  mayor,  despite  a  promise  from  an 
aid  and  a  continuing  stream  of  calls  and  let- 
ters from  Cooper  Square  area  residents,  never 
held  the  meeting. 

Late  Monday  afternoon,  the  telephone  rang 
in  Miss  Burdict's  office  at  the  Chxirch  of  All 
Nations,  of  which  she  Is  director.  The  call 
was  from  Milton  Mollen,  head  of  the  city's 
housing  program.  After  more  than  6 
months,  the  mayor,  according  to  his  aid, 
would  be  delighted  to  meet  with  a  group  of 
Cooper  Square  residents  and  businessmen  on 
Friday  afternoon  at  city  hall. 

"We'd  been  trying  for  6  months  and  he 
didn't  call  us  until  6  p.m.  on  Monday."  said 
Mr.  Tatum.  "Your  series  on  New  York  did  it. 
It's  about  time  someone  started  stirring 
tilings  up  in  this  city." 

PREMATrrBE 

The  controversy  over  Cooper  Square  dates 
back  to  its  first  listing  as  an  urban-renewal 
project  in  1959.  At  the  time,  the  area's  resi- 
dents and  businessmen  had  fought  against 
plans  to  wipe  out  the  admittedly  deteriorat- 
ing housing  in  the  East  Houston  and  Chrys- 
tie  Street  area  and  replace  It  with  middle- 
income  housing.  They  favored  a  public 
housing  project,  which  they  could  afford,  in 
the  area.  Finally,  when  the  city  planning 
commission  voted  approval  for  the  low-rent, 
public  housing  project  for  the  area,  the  resi- 
dents thought  they  had  won.  When  they 
learned  that  the  mayor's  executive  commit- 
tee on  housing  also  reportedly  favored  the 
public  housing  project,  they  were  sure  they 
had  won. 

Their  elation,  however,  was  decidedly  pre- 
mature. Despite  the  actions  of  the  planning 
commission  and  the  reported  action  of  the 
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mayor  and  his  housing  experts,  the  board  of 
estimate  last  November  refused  to  authorize 
the  use  of  the  site  for  public  housing. 

The  report  persisted  that  local  leaders  had 
been  granted  the  middle-income  project  (to 
be  sponsored  by  the  San  Gennaro  Society)  In 
exchange  for  their  support  on  the  Lower 
Manhattan  Expressway. 

This  is  where  the  controversy  has  stood 
until  Monday,  with  the  area's  residents  un- 
able to  find  out  exactly  what  was  going  to 
happen. 

Mr.  Tatum  w^as  only  one  of  several  hundred 
New  Yorkers  who  have  responded  by  phone 
and  by  mail  to  the  first  2  days  of  '"New  York 
City  in  Crisis."  which  started  Monday  in  the 
Herald  Tribune. 

Angry,  disturbed  or  afraid,  yet  all  con- 
vinced that  the  city  had  let  them  down, 
these  New  Yorkers  have  pointed  out  dozens 
of  examples  of  city  negligence  and  indecision 
In  which  the  citizens  of  this  city  have  been 
victimized  by  its  government. 

These  charges  are  currently  being  Investi- 
gated by  members  of  the  Tribune's  "New  York 
City  in  Crisis'"  staff. 

The  charges  so  far  touch  on  almost  every 
area  of  municipal  service — from  disgust  over 
the  city's  urban  renewal  program  (in  Belle- 
vue  South,  on  the  upper  West  Side,  in  Brook- 
lyn Bridge  South,  and  in  several  others)  to 
unsubstantiated  charges  of  municipal  graft 
and  police  corruption  and  negligence. 

"Narcotics  and  crime  are  Just  tearing  this 
apart."  said  one  Brooklyn  detective.  "Why 
don't  we  do  something  about  it?  They  talk 
about  50.000  narcotics  addicts  in  Manhattan. 
That's  a  Joke.  There  are  that  many  in  my 
precinct." 

Other  areas  of  repeated  criticism  include: 

Overcrowded  subways,  unpaved  highways. 
unprosecuted  slumlords,  the  unchecked  sale 
of  alcohol  to  minors,  high  salaries  of  the 
mayor's  top  aids  coupled  with  the  city's 
worsening  financial  condition,  the  low  caliber 
of  many  of  the  city's  longtime  personnel,  the 
low  state  of  public  schools,  the  shortage  of 
middle-income  housing,  the  lack  of  adequate 
protection  in  the  streets,  the  loss  of  busi- 
nesses, city  hospitals,  and  the  ugliness  of  the 
city. 

BL.\ME 

With  only  two  exceptions,  the  callers 
placed  most  of  the  blame  for  the  city's  prob- 
lems at  the  feet  of  the  mayor. 

"A  citizen  begins  to  wonder  if  he  has  a 
democratic  government  when  he  gets  assur- 
ances about  one  thing  from  city  hall  only  to 
find  out  the  next  day  or  week  that  the  as- 
surances mean  absolutely  nothing."  says 
Frederick  Smedley.  a  member  of  community 
planning  board  No.  3  in  Manhattan.  "The 
time  has  come  for  the  people  of  this  city  to 
get  angry  and  stop  accepting  promises  that 
mean  nothing." 


STATEMENT   IN    SUPPORT   OP   H.R. 
836.  TO  PROVIDE  A  REMEDY  FOR 
PRESIDENTIAL  DISABILITY 
Mr.    WOLFF.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MulterI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ne-w  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
privileged  today  to  present  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Conmiittee  the  following  statement 
supporting  legislation  to  provide  a  rem- 
edy for  what  is  a  potentially  disastrous 
situation.  My  remarks  are  directed  to- 
ward a  solution  of  the  problem  as  sug- 
gested in  my  bill  H.R.  836. 


My  statement  follows: 

Statement  of  Hon.  Abraham  J.  Multer.  of 
New  York.  Before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  in  Support  of  H.R.  836.  To  Pro- 
vide A  Method  for  Determining  Presiden- 
tial Disability,  and  for  Other  Purposes, 
February  10.  1965 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  share  with 
this  distinguished  committee  my  views  on 
the  formulation  of  legislation  to  secure  con- 
tinuity and  stability  of  executive  leadership 
in  the  event  of  presidential  disability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ever  since  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  in  1787,  many  practitioners  and 
students  of  government  have  been  concerned 
about  the  ambiguity  of  one  word  in  article 
n  of  our  Constitution.  Article  II.  section  1, 
clause  5  states,  in  part,  that  "in  case  of  the 
removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of 
his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said 
Office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice 

President. 

The  central  word  of  concern  in  this  clause 
is  the  word,  "inability."  The  earliest  con- 
cern about  the  meaning  of  the  word  was  ex- 
pressed at  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
when  delegate  John  Dickinson,  oi  Delaware, 
contending  that  the  word  was  "too  vague." 
appropriately  asked,  "What  is  the  extent  of 
the  term  'disabUity'  and  who  is  to  be  the 
judge  of  it?"  Today— almost  178  years 
later — this  committee  meets  to  raise  the  same 
question  and  to  attempt  to  resolve  the  same 
fundamental  problems  which  it  implies. 
The  only  difference  is  that,  today,  the  urgen- 
cy for  a  sound  solution  is  made  more  mani- 
fest by  reason  of  critical  events  in  the  Ameri- 
can experience. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  these  events. 
There  are  two  of  an  especially  "classical" 
nature.  The  first  event  evolved  out  of  the 
circumstances  in  the  aftermath  of  the  shoot- 
ing of  President  James  A.  Garfield.  Gar- 
field was  cut  down  by  an  assassin's  bullet  on 
July  2,  1881.  and  lay  stricken  for  a  period 
of  80  days  before  death  finally  came  on  Sep- 
tember 19.  Shortly  after  Garfield  waa 
wounded,  many  in  Government — Including 
some  of  Garfield's  Cabinet— urged  Vice 
President  Chester  A.  Arthur  to  assume  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Presidency;  but 
these  urgings  sparked  a  controversy  which 
centered  on  the  question  of  whether  the  as- 
sumption of  these  responsibilities  implied 
also  the  assumption  of  the  office  itself.  Some 
held  that  If  Arthur  assumed  these  powers, 
he  would  in  fact  become  President;  and 
that  Garfield  would  be  unable  to  regain 
office  if  he  subsequently  recovered.  Because 
of  the  allegedly  doubtful  legality  of  taking 
over  the  functions  of  the  Presidency  when 
the  President  was  alive,  plus  the  fear  of 
creating  the  Impression  of  being  a  usurper, 
Arthur  refused  to  act. 

Another  event,  with  somewhat  parallel 
circumstances  and  implications,  took  place 
in  1919-21  with  the  disability  of  Woodrow 
Wilson.  During  the  last  18  months  of  his 
second  administration,  Wilson  suffered  two 
strokes  and  was  left  generally  unable,  phys- 
ically and  mentally,  to  discharge  the  func- 
tions of  his  office.  Vice  President  Thomas 
R.  Marshall  was  urged  to  assume  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  office,  but  troubled  by  the 
same  doubts  that  assailed  Chester  Arthur 
nearly  40  years  before,  he  refused  to  act. 
Once  again,  the  question  loomed  large:  "Is 
the  assumption  of  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  office  of  President  tantamount  to  the 
assumption  of  the  office  itself?" 

This  vexatious  question  was  raised  once 
more  in  the  last  decade  when  President 
Eisenhower  suffered  Illnesses  in  1955,  1956, 
and  1957  I  need  not  document  the  cir- 
cumstances of  these  occasions,  for  we  can  all 
recall  the  danger  that  can  be  sensed  when 
a  President  is  Incapacitated,  particularly 
in  the  nuclear  age. 


After  his  last  ailment.  President  Elsen- 
hower and  Vice  President  Nixon  made  an 
agreement  with  respect  to  Presidential  dlj. 
ability.  This  kind  of  understanding  has 
been  repeated  in  the  two  succeeding  admin- 
istrations. Such  arrangements  governing  the 
transfer  of  power  in  the  event  of  the  unex- 
pected  raise  serious  questions  of  a  constltu- 
tlonal  nature  which  cry  out  for  an  answer 
in  this  matter  of  presidential  disability.  Ar- 
tide  II  of  the  Constitution  Is  unmistakably 
clear  In  Its  Intent:  "•  *  •  the  Congress  may 
by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  •  *  •  inability, 
both  of  the  President  and  Vice  President, 
declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as  Presl- 
dent,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly, 
until  the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  Presi- 
dent should  be  elected."  The  Constitution 
does  not  tell  us  how  to  determine  Presiden- 
tial disability;  nor  does  It  tell  us  how  to  re- 
turn the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office  to 
the  President  after  his  disability.  But  this 
great  document  did  make  It  Incumbent  upon 
future  lawmakers  to  grapple  with  and  solve 
this  problem. 

Let  us  therefore  act  with  dispatch  in  this 
session  of  Congress.  Let  us  act  for  two 
reasons:  (1)  So  that  there  will  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  trans- 
fer of  power;  and  (2)  so  that  the  decision 
regarding  this  transfer  will  be  judicious  and 
circumspect. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  that  the  President, 
in  a  recent  message  to  Congress,  urged  ac- 
tion In  this  matter  of  presidential  disability 
by  calling  for  a  constitutional  amendment. 
In  this  message,  he  stressed  that,  while  "we 
are  prepared  for  the  possibility  of  a  Presi- 
dent's death,  we  are  all  but  defenseless 
against  the  probability  of  a  President's  In- 
capacity by  injury.  Illness,  senility  or  other 
affliction."  I  could  not  agree  more  with  this 
observation.  Reacting  In  the  same  way  to 
this  deficiency  in  our  system  of  government, 
I  introduced  on  January  4  of  this  session  a 
bin — H.R.  836 — to  remedy  this  problem.  I 
submit  that  this  bill  would  give  effect  to  the 
goals  enunciated  in  the  President's  message, 
and  I.  therefore,  urge  its  consideration. 

Basically,  H.R.  836  provides  a  method  for 
determining   presidential    Inability. 

First,  a  simple  majority  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  request  the  Senate, 
In  the  form  of  a  resolution,  to  determine 
whether  the  President  Is  unable  to  discharge 
his  responsibilities.  Upon  adoption,  the  res- 
olution would  be  forwarded  to  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  would  imme- 
diately convene  the  Senate  in  special  session 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the 
President  was  disabled. 

Second,  if  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting  determine  that  the  President 
Is  unable  to  discharge  his  responsibilities, 
the  Senate  would,  by  a  resolution  of  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  and  voting,  direct 
the  Vice  President  to  serve  as  acting  Presi- 
dent for  the  duration  of  the  period  that  the 
President  is  disabled. 

Implicit  In  this  method  of  determination 
Is  the  Idea  that  the  Vice  President  would  act 
as  President  during  the  disability  period;  he 
would  not  be  President.  We  could  thus 
eliminate  the  problem  faced  by  Vice  Presi- 
dents Chester  Arthur  and  Thomas  Marshall, 
who  feared  that  discharging  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Presidency  Implied  irrevocable 
assumption  of  the  office. 

This  bill  also  provides  a  solution  to  an- 
other question  that  has  long  been  asked; 
How  does  the  President  go  about  regaining 
his  office  once  he  has  recovered  from  bis 
dlFability? 

First,  a  majority  of  those  present  and  vot- 
ing in  either  House  of  Congress  would  adopt 
a  resolution  directing  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  convene  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate.  The  purpose  of  this  Sen- 
ate session  would  be  to  consider  revoking  its 
previous  determination  of  Presidential  dis- 
ability. 
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q^ond  If  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting  determine  that  the  President 
f=  nhie  to  discharge  his  responsibilities,  the 
Inate  would  declare,  by  a  resolution  adopted 
h^  two-thirds  of  those  present  and  voting, 
th«t  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Office  of 
the  President  are  restored  to  the  President. 
Mr  Chairman,  when  an  amendment  to  the 
ronstltution  is  under  discussion,  utmost 
caution  must  be  exercised  with  respect  to  its 
language  and  Intent.  This  responsibility  de- 
mands insight  and  foresight  of  a  nature  pos- 
sessed by  those  who  met  in  Philadelphia  to 
draw  up  the  law  of  the  land  many  years  ago. 
I  urge  that  the  proposed  amendment  un- 
der consideration  anticipate  the  needs  of 
future  generations.  For  this  reason.  I  should 
like  to  point  to  another  facet  of  H.R.  836, 
sDecifically  that  portion  which  deals  with 
the  disability  of  the  Vice  President,  or  any 
other  Individual  acting  as  President. 

Certainly,  the  Vice  President  is  Just  as 
mortal  a  man  as  is  the  President.  He  Is 
generally  subject  to  the  same  Illnesses  which 
could  afflict  a  President.  Appropriate  steps 
should  therefore  be  taken  to  protect  this 
Nation  In  the  event  of  the  disability  of  a 
Vice  President,  or  any  other  individual  who 
acts  as  President.  In  H.R.  836,  I  suggest 
that  the  methods  of  determining  this  dls- 
abllitv  and  restoring  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Presidency  be  the  same  as  those  ap- 
plying to  the  President. 

Let  us  not  be  incomplete  In  our  efforts 
to  assure  proper  Presidential  leadership. 
History  warns  us  that  since  1841  a  total  of 
eight  Vice  Presidents  have  had  to  assume  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Presidency  after 
the  death  of  the  President.  I  strongly  urge 
that  we  include  in  any  constitutional 
amendment  a  provision  governing  the  trans- 
fer of  power  to  another  who  would  act  as 
President  in  the  event  that  a  Vice  President 
becomes  disabled  while  discharging  the  du- 
ties of  the  office. 

The  objective  of  H.R.  836  Is  unquestion- 
ably In  accord  with  that  enunciated  In  the 
President's  recent  message.  Above  all.  how- 
ever, I  strongly  recommend  that  pertinent 
and  realistic  improvements  be  made  In  this 
matter  of  disability.  Without  improvements 
we  are  a  horse-and-buggy  government  in  the 
jet  age. 

NATIONAL  MARKETING  QUOTA  ON 
FLUE-CURED    TOBACCO 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Lennon]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection.  >- 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a*  na- 
tive of  one  of  the  outstanding  tobacco- 
producing  areas  of  our  country,  I  have 
taken  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  our  to- 
bacco program  has  always  operated  at  a 
very  minimum  cost  and  at  the  same  time 
has  provided  the  tobacco  grower  and  his 
family  a  fair  return  for  their  labor  and 
investment. 

Under  existing  law  since  1940,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  annually  on  or 
before  December  1,  proclaimed  a  national 
marketing  quota  in  pounds  of  Flue-cured 
tobacco  for  the  following  growing  season 
and  allotted  the  number  of  acres  for  the 
production  of  such  poundage. 
'  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  the 
1940  crop,  the  marketing  quota  pro- 
claimed in  poundage  was  618  million 
pounds  and  that  758,210  acres  were  al- 


lotted for  such  production.  That  year 
the  Flue-cured  States  produced  760  mil- 
lion pounds  for  an  average  yield  of  1,025 
pounds  per  acre.  This  was  142  million 
pounds  in  excess  of  the  marketing  quota. 
The  marketing  quota  in  poundage  pro- 
claimed for  the  1964  crop  was  1,124,997,- 
830  pounds,  and  638,240  acres  were  allot- 
ted for  such  production.  On  this  acreage 
allotment,  which  was  119.970  acres  less 
than  in  1940,  we  produced  1,383  million 
pounds  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  for  an 
average  yield  of  2,203  pounds  per  acre. 
The  1964  yield  was  more  than  double 
that  of  1940. 

The  fallacy  of  attempting  to  relate  an- 
nual marketing  quotas  in  pounds  to  an 
acreage  control  program  becomes  crystal 
clear  in  the  experience  of  the  last  10 
years  of  our  program.  The  acreage  al- 
lotment for  1954  was  1,053.135  acres;  al- 
lotment for  1964  was  638,240  acres.  In 
spite  of  this  40-percent  reduction  in  acre- 
age, the  1964  crop  of  Flue-cured  tobacco, 
in  pounds,  was  larger  than  that  produced 
in  1954.  Ten  percent  of  this  acreage  cut 
was  for  the  1964  crop,  yet  we  produced 
more  pounds  than  in  1963.  During  the 
1-year  period,  the  yield  per  acre  in- 
creased IIV2  percent. 

The  grower^  cannot  be  blamed  for  in- 
creasing their  yields  as  their  acreage  is 
cut.  The  fault  is  with  the  system  itself, 
and  I  believe  it  is  now  the  feeling  of  the 
majority  of  our  growers  that  some  basic 
adjustment  must  be  made  in  the  pro- 
gram, if  it  is  to  survive. 

There  are  many  opinions  on  how  to 
solve  best  the  problem  facing  our  tobacco 
program.  For  that  reason,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill,  as  a  starting  point,  in 
an  effort  to  bring  stability  to  the  tobacco 
program  and  to  assure  a  fair  return  to 
our  growers. 

It  is  my  strong  belief  that  our  growers 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  make  their 
own  decision — at  the  ballot  box— with  re- 
spect to  the  type  of  program  they  be- 
lieve would  best  fit  their  long-range 
needs.  Legislation  must  be  passed  by  the 
Congress  for  our  growers  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  express  themselves  by  theii* 
vote  in  this  important  matter. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  if 
legislation  is  enacted  in  sufficient  time 
to  apply  to  the  1965  growing  season  and 
our  Flue-cured  growers  approve  the 
acreage-poundage  proposal,  then  around 
14.5  percent  of  the  19>2-percent  acreage 
reduction  for  1965  would  be  restored  for 
their  1965  crop. 

Very  probably,  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress representing  their  tobacco-growing 
ai-eas  will  introduce  legislation  approach- 
ing this  problem  from  other  directions. 
We  need  and  solicit  the  views  of  all 
EifTGctcci. 

I  am  confident  that  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  Chairman  Cooley  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  who 
over  the  years  has  been  a  champion  for 
tobacco  growers  and  all  forms  of  our  Na- 
tion's agriculture,  will  be  anxious  to  have 
the  views  of  our  growers  and  all  segments 
of  our  tobacco  industry. 

We  must  move,  and  move  rapidly,  for 
early  hearings  on  tobacco  legislation,  if 
the  growers  themselves  are  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  choice  before 
planting  their  1965  crop. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  AN  INCREASE  IN 
INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
and  believe  that  the  problem  of  vmfavor- 
able  balance  of  trade  can  be  solved  with- 
out increasing  the  rate  of  interest.  This 
is  admittedly  a  problem  because  some 
American  investors  utiUze  their  capital 
abroad  to  obtain  higher  interest  rates. 

However,  raising  the  domestic  interest 
rate  would  be  soaking  the  individual  or 
businessman  who  must  borrow.  It 
would  not  only  be  unfair  to  borrowers, 
but  it  could  also  damage  our  economy 
by  drying  up  purchasing  and  expansion. 

Before  such  a  drastic  step  is  taken, 
other  ways  of  solving  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem  must  be  tried. 


CONGRESSMAN  GILBERT'S  VOTER 
REGISTRATION  BILL 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilbert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4  I  introduced  H.R.  4427,  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  Voting,  Registration,  and 
Elections  Commission.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  so  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
sponsoring  this  or  similar  bills,  which  to 
me  is  very  encouraging  and  indicates  the 
chances  for  passage  of  meaningful  legis- 
lation in  this  field. 

The  deplorable  activities  such  as  those 
currently  practiced  in  Selma,  Ala.,  to  pre- 
vent Negro  citizens  from  voting,  sharply 
point  up  the  need  for  legislative  action. 
In  spite  of  voting  rights  provisions  of 
civil  rights  acts  already  passed  by  Con- 
gress, it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race  exists 
in  many  parts  of  our  country.  Congress 
must  take  decisive,  effective,  and  prompt 
action  to  remedy  this  situation. 

I  have  asked  the  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  my 
bill  as  soon  as  possible. 

My  bill  would  establish  a  six-member, 
bipartisan  Federal  Voting,  Registration, 
and  Elections  Commission,  empowered 
to  appoint  its  own  registrars  to  super- 
vise registration  when  a  pattern  of  racial 
discrimination  has  been  discovered.  The 
Commission  would  thus  be  free  to  bypass 
the  courts,  where  voting  suits  in  the  past 
have  been  tied  up  for  long  periods  of 
time.  My  bill  would  give  the  Commission 
jurisdiction  over  State  as  well  as  Federal 
elections.  The  provision  setting  up  vot- 
ing registrars  in  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
has  proven  ineffective  largely  because  of 
long  delays  in  the  courts.  My  bill  would 
provide  adequate  means  of  appealing  bad 
decisions  of  the  Commission,  but  would 
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make  sure  voting  is  not  denied  in  the 
process. 

My  voter  registration  bill  would  also 
make  a  fourth-grade  education  sufiBcient 
evidence  to  exempt  any  would-be  voter 
from  taking  a  literacy  test  in  State  elec- 
tions. My  aim  is  to  end,  once  and  for  all, 
the  fradulent  device  of  the  literacy  test 
to  deprive  a  citizen  of  his  right  to  vote. 
The  States  would  be  required  to  accept 
the  decision  of  registrars  appointed  by 
the  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  disgraceful  that  in 
our  great  democracy  where  a  citizen  is 
expected  to  pay  his  taxes,  to  serve  in 
the  military  and  make  other  contribu- 
tions to  his  community  and  his  country, 
he  can — at  the  same  time — be  deprived 
of  his  right  to  vote.  We  send  our  mili- 
tary men  to  far  corners  of  the  earth  to 
fight  for  the  freedom  of  others,  and  we 
deny  it  in  the  form  of  the  precious  right 
to  vote,  to  many  of  our  own  citizens. 

I  call  on  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  think  seriously  about  this  situ- 
ation, and  to  join  me  in  taking  whatever 
legislative  action  is  necessary  to  secure 
the  right  to  vote,  free  from  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  race  and  color. 


FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  O^  THE  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  ACT  OF   1964 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
an  extremely  important  anniversary. 
One  year  ago  today  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives first  passed  the  1964  civil 
rights  bill.  It  took  many  months  more 
before  final  enactment  was  achieved. 
The  bill  had  to  withstand  a  very  long 
filibuster  before  the  Senate  was  able  to 
vote  upon  it  and  the  bill  could  be  re- 
turned to  the  House  for  final  passage  on 
July  2,  1964.  nearly  5  months  later. 

The  overwhelming  vote  the  bill  re- 
ceived a  year  ago  today,  290  to  139,  was 
crucial  in  achieving  the  approval  of  the 
Senate.  That  vote  demonstrated  the 
overwhelming  support  for  the  bill  from 
both  of  the  major  parties  and  all  the 
various  areas  of  American  life  includ- 
ing the"  different  religious  and  ethnic 
groups,  labor  and  business,  city  and 
country,  and  all  the  different  regions  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  were  Members  of 
the  88th  Congress  and  who  supported 
this  bill.  I  want  to  especially  commend 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  for  the  support  they  gave  this  meas- 
ure. Republican  support  was  not  only 
essential  in  passing  the  civil  rights  bill, 
but  also  in  achieving  the  national  con- 
sensus so  necessary  for  the  law  to  have 
maximum  effectiveness. 

Had  I  been  a  Member  of  this  body  at 
that  time,  I  would  have  considered  it 
one  of  the  great  honors  of  my  life  to 


have  been  able  to  cast  my  vote  for  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  I  am  emphasiz- 
ing this  point  so  that  no  one  could  ever 
be  mistaken  about  my  feeling  that  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was  a  great  step 
forward  in  guaranteeing  equal  rights  to 
every  American  regardless  of  race.  But 
this  89th  Congress  has  its  own  respon- 
sibility not  to  delay  in  providing  effective 
guarantees  of  "equal  justice  under  law" 
for  every  American,  regardless  of  race. 
As  I  mentioned  yesterday  afternoon 
when  I  reported  on  my  recent  trip  to 
Selma,  Ala.,  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
we  need  additional  Federal  civil  rights 
legislation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  only 
Federal  action  can  eliminate  arbitrary 
and  discriminatory  obstacles  to  the 
right  to  vote.  And  we  must  do  this  at 
all  levels  of  government:  Federal,  State, 
and  local.  The  assassinations  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  Medgar  Evers,  Michael 
Chaney,  James  Schwemer,  and  Andrew 
Goodman  dramatically  and  so  tragically 
illustrated  the  fact  that  the  basic  guar- 
antees of  "life,  liberty,  and  property"  are 
the  jurisdictions  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment, not  the  National  Government. 

Surely  the  main  point  of  the  American 
experience  is  that  democracy  can  ulti- 
mately be  guaranteed  only  if  all  citizens 
are  able  to  participate  freely  in  the  polit- 
ical process.  Otherwise  "the  consent  of 
the  governed"  becomes  a  mockery  of 
American  democracy  instead  of  one  of 
its  proudest  claims. 

Mr.  Speaker,  finally  may  I  again  com- 
mend my  colleagues  who  voted  for  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  I  feel  sure  that 
we  in  the  89th  Congress  will  be  able 
to  live  up  to  the  record  set  by  the  88th 
Congress  and  also  be  a  Congress  that 
furthered  the  American  dream  of  "liber- 
ty and  justice  for  all." 


NEW  CHAIRMAN  OF  FEDERAL  HOME 
LOAN  BANK  OUTLINES  ROSY  FU- 
TURE FOR  SAVINGS  AND  LOANS 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  ex- 
tremely pleased  when  President  Johnson 
recently  selected  my  good  friend,  John 
Home,  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

You  will  recall  the  excellent  job  that 
he  did  while  serving  as  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration.  It 
was  .under  his  guidance  that  the  great 
strides  were  made  in  the  small  business 
investment  company  program. 

Today  I  am  including  in  the  Record 
the  first  speech  given  by  John  Home 
as  the  new  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  us  will  be  extremely  interested  in 
his  remarks  and  suggestions  because  of 
the  tremendous  and  positive  impact  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions  have  on  the 
American  economy. 


Speech  Prepared  by  John  E.  Horne  for  Dj. 
LIVERY  Before  the  Annual  Legislativi 
Conference  op  the  Untied  States  Savings 
AND  Loan  League,  Washington,  D.C.,  Feb- 
ruary   1,  1965 

It  Is  a  prtvilege  for  me  to  address  tliis 
Legislative  Conference  of  the  United  States 
Savings  and  Loan  League.  I  could  add  that 
it  is  an  unexpected  privilege  because  up  un- 
til  a  very  few  weeks  ago,  as  many  of  you 
know,  I  had  expected  to  be  In  San  Francisco 
at  this  time.  A  good  deal  of  attention  has 
been  paid  to  President  Johnson's  ability  to 
persuade  others.  I  can  assure  you  from  ex- 
perience that  his  fame  in  this  regard  is  well 
deserved. 

I 

This  legislative  conference  of  your  league 
is  a  most  fitting  occasion  for  my  initial  state- 
ment as  Chairman  of  the  Board.  The  work 
of  this  legislative  conference  Is  important,  I 
believe,  not  only  for  the  specific  decisions  and 
recommendations  that  it  makes,  but  because 
its  annual  convocation  is  a  symbol  recog- 
nizing the  ever  changing  nature  of  our  Na- 
tion, our  economy,  and  your  Industry. 

The  President,  In  his  inaugural  address, 
noted  that  "ours  is  a  time  of  change — rapid 
and  fantastic  change."  What  is  true  of  our 
Nation  is  equally  pertinent  to  the  subjects 
with  which  this  conference  deals.  Neither 
your  work  nor  that  of  the  Board  will  ever  be 
complete  and  finished.  Our  business  and 
laws  and  regulations  will  never  be  fixed  In 
immutable  form.  Some  find  this  aggravating 
or  upsetting.  For  those  who  will  look,  It  Is 
what  the  President  referred  to  as  "the  ex- 
citement of  becoming  •  •  •  always  trying 
and  always  gaining." 

This  approach,  this  desire  for  improvement 
and  advancement,  has  made  possible  the 
fruitful  and  full  life  most  Americans  enlov 
today.  From  the  oxcart  to  the  Jet,  from  the 
antiquated  credit  practices  or  no  credit  at 
all  to  the  modern-day  mortgage  arrange- 
ments, from  the  Isolated  and  relatively  in- 
effective building  and  loan  societies  to  the 
coordinated  and  powerful  system  you  repre- 
sent today,  from  little  or  no  consultation 
with  Members  of  Congress  on  legislative 
matters  to  informed  and  helpful  trade  asso- 
ciations such  as  your  own — these  and  other 
developments  testify  to  the  changing  nature 
of  our  life  and  to  the  worthwhileness  of  our 
efforts  for  progress. 

Some  other  gains — partial  gains — were 
achieved  In  the  Housing  Act  of  1964.  This 
conference  and  the  league  played  a  most 
helpful  role  In  enabling  the  administration 
to  obtain  the  enactment  of  that  law.  Its 
provisions  contain  much  of  interest  and 
value  for  this  industry  and  the  public,  and 
have  kept  the  board  active  a  good  part  of 
this  fall  and  winter  translating  the  new  in- 
vestment authority  into  implementing  regu- 
lations. 

I  shall  not  take  your  time  to  make  a  list 
of  all  the  new  provisions,  but  I  would  like 
to  make  brief  reference  to  two  proposals  re- 
cently published  that  deal  with  service  cor- 
porations and  urban  renewal. 

In  the  service  corporation  regulation  the 
Board  would  give  approval  to  Investment  by 
Federal  associations  in  any  general  service 
corporations  serving  the  entire  industry,  in 
the  manner  of  New  Jersey's  Central  Corp. 
of  Savings  and  Loan  Associations.  At  the 
same  time,  we  recognize  that  there  is  pos- 
sible an  almost  infinite  variety  of  corpora- 
tions of  a  more  limited  nature — more  lim- 
ited as  to  members  or  as  to  purpose.  These 
the  Board  would  consider,  under  the  second 
paragraph  of  the  regulation,  on  the  basis  of 
the  specific  facts  involved.  In  either  case, 
the  statute  imposes  an  overall  Investment 
celling  for  such  purposes  of  1  percent  of 
assets. 

The  urban  renewal  regulation  Is  designed 
to  give  Federal  associations  greater  freedom 
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and  flexibility  to  participate  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  community  centers  in  which  so 
manv  of  our  institutions  are  located  and 
^om  which  they  draw  their  sustenance. 
Were  Is  an  opportunity  for  an  ever  more  vital 
role  in  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  future  not  only  of  our  society  but  of 
vour  institution  Itself.  We  will  appreciate 
vour  constructive  suggestions,  and  will  be 
most  interested  in  the  use  you  make  of  this 

authority. 

II 

The  Board  will  continue  to  support  appro- 
priate measures  to  enable  the  savings  and 
loan  Industry  to  function  effectively  and 
properly  as  a  part  of  the  great  network  of 
financial  institutions. 

The  Board  will  likewise  continue  to  urge 
enactment  of  legislation  that  responds  to 
changing  pressures  and  developments  within 
the  savings  and  loan  industry.  In  a  time 
when  a  period  of  relative  slack  In  residential 
construction  imposes  more  severe  strains  on 
management  Judgment  and  more  severely 
tests  the  soundness  of  lending  decisions, 
some  institutions  may  fiounder.  How  to  de- 
tect and  act  in  such  cases  early  enough  and 
to  take  appropriate  preventive  measures, 
whether  the  Institution  be  federally-char- 
tered or  State-chartered,  is  one  of  the  most 
momentous  problems  confronting  us  at  the 
Board.  And  I  would  suggest  it  confronts 
as  well  all  of  you  who  have  tied  your  careers 
to  the  prestige  and  prosperity  of  this 
business. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
the  Board  submitted  a  bill  to  amend  section 
5(d)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  and 
section  407  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  In 
order  to  permit  study  and  comment  on  these 
particular  approaches  to  a  very  real  problem. 
I  shall  soon  resubmit  such  legislation  to  the 
present  Congress.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
bill  to  amend  section  408  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  the  holding  company  bill. 
This,  too,  was  introduced  in  the  last  Con- 
gress to  afford  an  opportunity  for  study 
and  comment,  and  will  be  resubmitted  to  the 
present  Congress.  The  Johnson  adminis- 
tration last  year  approved  such  legislative 
proposals.  It  is  only  because  there  is  now 
a  new  Congress  that  reintroduction  Is  re- 
quired. 

I  ask  your  earnest  attention  to  the  con- 
ditions and  potentialities  with  which  these 
bills  are  designed  to  deal,  and  I  ask  your 
support  of  their  enactment  Into  law.  In 
certain  situations,  which  I  need  not  Identify 
here,  this  legislation  would  have  been  most 
beneficial  both  to  the  corporation  and  the 
industry. 

In  July  of  last  year  the  Board  transmitted 
to  Congress,  on  behalf  of  the  administration, 
a  bill  to  establish  a  system  of  Federal  char- 
ters for  mutual  savings  banks.  This  bill, 
like  the  others  I  have  mentioned,  will  be  re- 
submitted. In  the  long  run,  it  could  prove 
to  be  of  the  profoundest  significance  for  the 
ultimate  development  or  decline  of  this  busi- 
ness. I  do  not  believe  that  the  savings 
and  loan  industry  can  continue  to  grow 
at  the  rate  most  of  you  have  enjoyed  for 
the  past  10  or  15  years  and  still  be  largely 
confined  to  residential  mortgage  lending. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  voluntary 
specialization  and  rigid  limitation,  and  I  in- 
vite you  to  ponder  what  may  be  alternatives 
as  you  consider  your  attitude  toward  this 
bill. 

m 

There  are  other  areas  of  possible  legisla- 
tion that  we  might  discuss,  but  I  should 
like  to  proceed  to  some  consideration  of  the 
regulatory  functions  of  the  Board.  The 
principle  of  change  and  evolution  Is  every 
bit  as  valid  on  this  somewhat  less  sweeping 
and  well-publicized  level. 

Under  the  very  able  and  energetic  Chair- 
man Joseph  P.  McMurray,  the  Board  in  the 


last  few  years  has  acted  vigorously  and  com- 
prehensively In  a  number  of  areas.  A  recital 
of  all  regulations  proposed  or  adopted  during 
Chairman  McMurray's  tenure  would  be  both 
impressive  and  lengthy. 

In  the  desire  to  clear  the  decks  before  Joe 
left,  and  to  carry  out  title  9  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964,  the  Board  about  doubled  its  nor- 
mal pace  In  the  last  few  weeks.  I  confess  I 
feel  a  bit  inundated  at  the  moment. 

I  believe  that  a  period  of  absorption  and 
assessment  may  now  well  be  in  order.  The 
regulations  of  the  past  few  years  have,  in 
some  instances  such  as  the  reserve  regula- 
tion, tried  to  come  to  grips  with  the  funda- 
mentals of  this  business.  I  think  we  need 
to  take  stock  of  the  changes  we  have  made 
and  the  conditions  we  now  confront.  In  the 
months  Immediately  ahead,  I  do  not  antici- 
pate any  fiow  of  regulations  comparable  in 
either  volume  or  impact  to  that  of  the  past 
2  or  3  years. 

As  new  problems  arise,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  adopt  new  regulations.  One  such  possi- 
bility lies  in  the  area  of  proxy  regulation. 
A  number  of  recent  developments  brought 
about  by  the  final  Issuance  of  regulation  F 
by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  by  the  settlement  of  certain 
litigation,  and  by  certain  court  decisions 
within  the  past  year,  suggest  that  further 
attention  to  this  subject  should  not  be  long 
deferred.  Aside  from  that,  I  foresee  regula- 
tory action  largely  directed  toward  technical 
corrections  and  possible  revisions  of  lending 
authority  to  the  extent  accumulated  evi- 
dence indicates  better  techniques. 

Thus,  I  think  we  should  now  concentrate 
on  using  effectively  the  new  and  revised 
regulations.  Let's  not  dissipate  our  efforts 
on  trying  to  get  them  rescinded,  but  rather 
let's  work  Intelligently  to  improve  them  and 
to  utilize  their  potential  to  bring  about 
sounder  operation  and  to  build  and  retain 
an  even  better  public  image. 

It  will  especially  serve  your  purpose  to 
pay  careful  attention  to  the  soundness  of  as- 
sets, expense  ratios,  and  reserve  positions. 
The  Board  believes  that  Institutions,  in  ac- 
cord with  the  Insurance  statute,  should 
accumulate  satisfactory  reserves  to  protect 
them  from  losses.  The  rather  easy  but  er- 
roneous assumption  that  the  insurance  cor- 
poration should  carry  the  full  load  cannot  be 
squared  with  the  basic  legislation  or  its  his- 
tory. The  corporation  Is  the  last  line  of  de- 
fense for  the  unusual  or  unexpected  situa- 
tion. Nor  can  the  corporation  function  suc- 
cessfully unless  the  member  associations  rec- 
ognize that  their  reserves  are  of  necessity  the 
first  line  of  defense. 

This  period  of  self-assessment  will  permit 
us,  I  hope,  to  give  some  new  thought  and 
fresh  evaluation  to  the  role  of  regulations  in 
this  business,  and  to  the  priorities  that 
should  be  followed  by  this  agency. 

Let  me  give  you  some  illustrations  of 
what  I  mean.  A  high  percentage  of  the 
regulations  for  Federal  associations  consti- 
tute. In  effect,  a  sort  of  mandatory  manual 
of  what  Is  believed  to  be  generally  good  lend- 
ing procedure.  It  is  not  news  to  us,  as  I  am 
sure  it  is  not  to  you,  that  this  approach 
makes  for  an  intricate,  and  at  times  cumber- 
some, set  of  regulations.  Should  the  em- 
phasis go  Instead  to  an  institution's  capital 
strength  and  asset  quality,  with  relatively 
few  limitations  for  institutions  whose  posi- 
tion in  those  regards  Is  satisfactory?  This 
is  an  important  question  and  the  implica- 
tions are  many. 

As  to  priorities,  perhaps  we  should  ex- 
amine what  a  long-range  economic  forecast 
over  the  next  few  years  would  suggest  will 
be  the  points  of  greatest  stress  for  this  busi- 
ness, and  assess  how  those  points  might  be 
buttressed  In  advance. 

The  time  of  the  Board  is  a  commodity  too 
limited  to  expend   freely  on  minor  points 


and  small  needs;  we  must  always  strive  to 
keep  our  attention  focused  on  those  things 
that  are  truly  essential, 
rv 
While  regulation  may  seem  like  the  do- 
main which  the  Board  should  cultivate  ex- 
clusively, there  are  other  areas  that  press 
upon  us  for  attention.  For  example,  we 
are  compelled  to  take  into  account  general 
economic  conditions  and,  even  more  fre- 
quently, pyarticular  sectors  and  events.  Fi- 
nancial institutions,  no  less  than  the  Board, 
must  now  take  into  account  the  economy 
and  public  i>olicy. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  I  remind  you  of 
the  Board's  efforts  to  develop  policies  among 
the  several  Federal  home  loan  banks  on 
advances  that  were  more  In  accord  with 
national  economic  needs  and  policies.  The 
Board  has  also  issued  a  F>olicy  statement  to 
the  banks  suggesting  the  way  rates  on  ad- 
vances, time  deposits,  and  capital  stock  are 
to  be  determined.  It  has  become  necessary 
that  we  coordinate  our  efforts  with  the 
Treasury  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the 
past,  and  that  the  banks  endeavor  to  use 
their  cash  balances  more  efficiently  and  ef- 
fectively. These  steps  were  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  public  needs  and  the  continuing 
soundness  and  efficiency  of  the  bank 
system. 

These  steps  were  also  necessary  to  help 
meet  the  challenge  and  problems  resulting 
from  this  indxistry  having  grown  to  be  such 
a  vital  national  economic  force.  To  carry 
this  point  further,  10  years  ago  would  it 
have  mattered  greatly  to  you  If  a  central 
bank  in  another  country  changed  Its  dis- 
count rate?  Yet,  when  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, on  November  23  of  last  year,  raised  Its 
rate,  the  Impact  on  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  was  immediate. 
The  Federal  Reserve  banks  raised  their  dis- 
count rate  the  next  day.  This  will  probably 
Increase  the  cost  of  borrowing  by  the  Fed- 
eral home  loan  banks  and  will  eventually 
find  its  way  into  the  cost  of  advances.  In 
addition,  the  changes  In  permissible  rates 
on  commercial  bank  savings  and  time  de- 
posits have  altered  the  competitive  environ- 
ment. 

True,  the  effect  on  savings  flows  to  your 
institutions  has  not  so  far  been  great.  Yet, 
the  balance-of-payments  problems  of  Great 
Britain  have  changed  the  environment  we  all 
face.  We  cannot  ignore  the  rest  of  the  world, 
let  alone  our  domestic  economy.  Given  the 
present  size  of  the  savings  and  loan  industry, 
we  have  to  be  more  aware  of  and  receptive 
to  changes  in  national  policy.  Success  im- 
poses obligations  as  well  as  granting  rewards. 
As  economic  and  monetary  policies  are 
shaped,  they  cannot  be  tailored  to  exclude 
impacts  on  one  Industry,  particularly  If  it 
is  large  and  Intertwined  with  the  main  ele- 
ments of  activity.  This  Is  an  environment 
you  should  recognize  as  well  as  one  of  the 
facts  we  at  the  Board  face  today.  No  man 
is  an  island,  nor  Is  the  area  in  which  all  of 
us  here  operate. 

Another  matter  of  surpassing  Importance 
to  you  Is  how  well  the  economy  fares.  This 
can  determine  vour  success  as  much  or  more 
than  your  own  skill.  The  events  of  recent 
years  "are  eloquent  testimony  to  the  Impor- 
tance of  economic  growth.  Since  early  1961, 
the  economy  has  been  in  the  longest  peace- 
time expansion  since  the  1933-37  recovery 
from  the  great  depression.  In  a  few  months 
even  this  will  be  topped.  The  extent  of  the 
present  expansion,  measured  from  early  1961 
to  the  end  of  1964,  is  impressive: 

Gross  national  product  has  risen  by  $133 
billion  or  27  percent. 

Industrial  production  has  gone  up  by  30 
percent. 

Personal  income  has  risen  by  almost  $100 
billion  or  23  percent. 
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Per  capita  disposable  income  has  grown  by 
12 'i  percent  when  allowance  Is  made  for  the 
small  rise  in  consumer  prices. 

Savings  accounts  held  by  households  at 
commercial  banks  and  savings  Institutions 
are  about  5  percent  higher. 

Retail  sales  have  risen  by  23  percent. 

Residential     nonfarm     construction     has 

been  stepped  up  by  $6  billion  or  32  percent. 

Private   housing   starts   are   300.000   units 

above  their  low  point  despite  some  decline 

from  the  peak  of  late  1963. 

Civilian  emplojrment  has  expanded  by  over 
4  million  and  the  unemployment  rate  has 
been  reduced  from  a  peak  of  7  to  4.9  percent. 
Unemployment  still  needs  to  be  reduced 
further,  but  the  decline  is  notable  in  light 
of  the  unusually  large  growth  in  the  labor 
force. 

This  economic  expansion  has  been  remark- 
ably free  of  price  inflation.  The  expansion 
has  been  marked  by  cautious  and  restrained 
business  inventory  policies  and  capital  spend- 
ing plans.  These  factors  are  helping  to  pro- 
long the  advance  and  to  minimize  the  seri- 
ousness of  any  recession  that  may  eventually 
occur. 

Taxes  on  individuals  and  corporations  have 
been  reduced  $11  billion  annually. 

Housing  has  been  a  surprising  beneficiary 
of  this  economic  expansion.  Unlike  previous 
economic  expansions  when  home  construc- 
tion dropped  early  in  the  upswing,  housing 
starts  expanded  vigorously  for  some  time 
before  reaching  a  peak  in  late  1963. 

The  maintenance  of  this  expansion  will 
depend  in  large  measure  on  national  eco- 
nomic policy,  but  business,  labor,  consumers, 
and  your  Institutions  as  well  as  other  finan- 
cial organizations  also  have  a  contribution 
to  make.  No  business,  no  labor  organization, 
no  consumer  can  ignore  the  effects  of  poli- 
cies they  adopt  and  choices  that  they  make 
on  the  economy.  A  narrow,  devil-may-care, 
self-interest  approach  by  one  group  can  dam- 
age all  of  us.  Those  who  manage  financial 
institutions  bear  a  special  trust.  They  must 
be  on  guard  against  credit  practices  and 
deposit  promotion  policies  which  are  pre- 
dicted on  views  that  are  optimistic  in  the 
extreme,  or  which  tend  to  impair  their  assets 
unduly. 

We  must  all  look  to  the  future  as  well  as 
to  the  present.  We  know  now,  for  example, 
that  there  are  a  few  areas  of  housing  short- 
age. This  does  not  mean  a  cessation  in 
homebuilding.  but  it  does  signal  a  plateau. 
The  boundaries  of  this  plateau  are  marked 
by  a  much  less  buoyant  price  structure,  a 
greater  degree  of  choice  for  the  consumer, 
more  need  for  careful  appraisal  and  evalua- 
tion of  builders"  and  capabilities,  and  in- 
creased risk  to  your  Institutions.  This 
plateau  is  not  likely  to  be  everlasting.  Our 
needs  for  housing  will  expand  sharply  by  the 
end  of  this  decade.  But  the  potential  ex- 
pansion Is  not  a  guarantee  of  success.  Only 
the  well-managed  Institution  that  safeguards 
its  soundness  and  efficiency  may  be  able  to 
derive  the  full  measure  of  success  from  the 
coming  upswing.  Those  who  anticipate  it 
by  financing  too  far  ahead  of  need  may  only 
be  sideline  observers  when  the  real  oppor- 
tunity comes  along. 

One  further  aspect  of  the  Board's  role  in 
the  months  ahead  has  to  do  with  supervision. 
We  think  that  our  supervisory  techniques 
must  be  directed  toward  prompter  identifi- 
cation of  problems.  We  recognize  that  with- 
out timely  examination  reports  there  cannot 
be  timely  supervision.  And  timely  super- 
vision Is  the  only  truly  effective  supervision. 
Tills  is  simply  recognition  that  prompt  pre- 
ventive supervision  Is  essential. 

I  should  like  greater  emphasis  placed  on 
the  quality  of  performance.  And  I  should 
also  like  to  see  much  less  time-consuming 
procedures  employed  by  examiners  In  those 
institutions  whose  past  record  and  current 
condition  reflect  a  thoroughly  sound  institu- 
tion, operating  profitably  and  effectively 
under  good  management  and  prudent  policy. 


It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  some 
associations,  few  in  number  no  doubt,  may 
face  more  frequent  and  Intensive  examina- 
tions. We  may  also  find  it  necessary  to  pur- 
sue test  appraisals  more  Intensively. 

You  have  a  right  to  expect  us  competently 
and  effectively  to  meet  our  responsibilities. 
But  I  trust  you  will  understand  that  our 
ability  to  do  so  depends  in  no  small  degree 
upon  the  industry  itself.  Even  those  of  you, 
and  there  are  many,  whose  operation  is  be- 
yond reproach  can  be  helpful.  By  comply- 
ing quickly  with  examination  and  super- 
visory requests,  you  can  free  our  staff  to 
concentrate  on  the  more  difficult  problems. 
By  giving  us  your  cooperation,  you  permit  us 
to  spend  more  time  curing  the  emerging 
problems  which.  If  left  untended.  result  In 
Irretrievable  harm. 

The  Industry  should  not  feel  uneasy  about 
the  supervisor  or  supervision.  It  should  be 
confident  and  It  should  have  reason  to  be 
confident  that  the  supervisor  Is  in  reality  one 
of  the  strongest  guardians  of  the  welfare  of 
the  industry.  Here  again,  we  need  the  help 
and  support  and  cooperation  of  the  industry 
since  it  as  a  whole  has  a  stake,  and  a  very 
big  stake.  In  the  success  of  supervisory  efforts 
to  restrain  any  unsound  practices  which  may 
exist. 

To  summarize  briefly,  it  is  my  hope  that 
in  the  months  immediately  ahead  this  Board 
can: 

1.  Hold  to  the  minimum  the  issuance  of 
new  regtilatlons  and  utilize  to  the  maximum 
both  those  already  Issued  and  those  out  on 
proposal; 

2.  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  our  ex- 
amination and  supervisory  efforts  so  as  to 
prevent  minor  discrepancies  from  becoming 
major  violations,  and  also  to  prevent  the 
wrongdoings  or  mlsjudgments  of  a  few  from 
causing  harm  to  the  many; 

3.  Anticipate  to  some  extent  the  changes 
the  future  is  certain  to  bring  and  thus  plan 
wisely  the  Increasing  part  this  Industry 
rightly  should  play  in  the  great  American 
economy. 

As  I  have  discussed,  in  this  broad  way.  my 
views  on  the  directions  in  which  this  Board 
should  go,  I  hope  you  have  been  struck,  as 
I  have  been,  by  how  many  of  our  problems 
are  Joint  problems  and  how  many  of  our  en- 
deavors must,  If  they  are  to  be  effective,  be 
Joint  endeavors. 

I  hope  I  will  have,  and  I  earnestly  seek 
your  farslghted  cooperation  in  our  under- 
takings. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  assure  you  that  I  feel 
honored  to  hold  this  Job.  I  know  it  imposes 
a  deep  responsibility.  I  am  proud  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  asked  me  to  take  It.  Any  re- 
grets I  may  feel  over  giving  up  what  perhaps 
might  have  been  a  less  arduotis  and  cer- 
tainly a  more  financially  attractive  life  else- 
where are  of  lesser  importance  when  weighed 
against  the  challenges  and  responsibilities 
here. 

It  will  be  my  aim  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  President  when  he  requested  me  to  stay 
In  Washington.  He  said  he  wanted  this 
Board  to  make  Its  decisions  on  the  basis  of 
what  in  our  conscience  seemed  best  for  the 
public  interest,  and  that  it  should  be  our 
tenet  that  what  Is  good  for  the  public  will 
prove  to  be  good  for  this  indiastry. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  you  subscribe  to  this  thought. 
Let's  follow  this  principle  aggressively  and 
together  build  an  even  greater  Industry,  with 
an  even  higher  public  standing. 


SELMA,  ALA. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  M.'vrtin]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,   I   ask  unanimous  consent  to 


revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  past  week  four  Members  of 
the  House  from  Alabama  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle  visited  the  little 
town  of  Selma. 

For  those  of  you  who  had  not  heard  of 
Selma  until  recently,  it  is  a  town  with  a 
proud  history  where  the  races  have  lived 
together  in  harmony  for  the  past  100 
years.  Situated  on  a  bluff  overlookiijg 
the  Alabama  River,  Selma  has  been  a 
good  town  where  hardworking.  God-fear- 
ing people  of  both  races  have  been  happy 
to  live  and  work  and  raise  their  families 
in  the  best  traditions  of  the  American 
way. 

It  has  not  been  a  Utopia.  Selma  has 
had  its  problems  like  any  other  commu- 
nity. Its  population  is  divided  between 
15.000  Negroes  and  14.000  whites.  In 
spite  of  what  you  may  have  heard. 
Negroes  have  been  registered  in  Selma. 
and  Negroes  have  voted  in  Selma.  I 
would  like  to  remind  you  that  the  elec- 
tion laws  by  which  the  registrars  were 
operating  were  not  peculiar  to  Selma,  but 
were  State  laws  and  could  not  be  changed 
by  local  option. 

The  State  registration  laws  have  been 
before  a  Federal  court  since  1963,  and  the 
court  handed  down  a  decision  easing  the 
literacy  test  only  last  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 4.  Selma.  like  other  communities 
in  Alabama,  immediately  met  the  re- 
quirements of  the  court  decision.  Today 
there  is  no  literacy  test,  merely  a  simple 
set  of  questions  to  establish  the  fact  that 
the  person  seeking  to  register  is  a 
bona  fide  resident  of  the  county  and  is  of 
sound  mind  and  is  not  a  criminal. 

The  peace  of  Selma  and  the  good  rela- 
tions between  the  races  was  shattered 
about  3  weeks  ago.  The  people  of  the 
community  have  been  held  in  a  grip  of 
turbulence  created  by  outside  agitators 
who,  for  their  own  self-seeking  reasons, 
have  spread  unrest,  flaunted  the  laws, 
both  Federal  and  State,  and  have  stirred 
up  suspicion  and  mistrust  between  the 
Negro  and  the  white  races. 

Our  group  of  four  Republican  Con- 
gressmen worked  night  and  day  this  past 
weekend  in  an  effort  to  find  a  solution  to 
the  growing  breach  between  our  people. 
At  the  same  time  of  our  visit,  another 
delegation  composed  of  northern  and 
western  Democrats,  appointed  them- 
selves as  an  unofficial  committee  to  'look 
into  so-called  voter  registration  irregu- 
larities." Our  two  groups  met  in  a  day- 
long conference  with  city  and  county  of- 
ficials. In  a  real  effort  to  be  helpful, 
reasonable,  and  factual,  every  question 
that  was  asked  by  either  group  was  an- 
swered by  these  officials  with  concerned 
objectivity. 

I  am  sorry  that  several  Republican 
Members  from  other  sections  of  the 
country,  including  my  colleague  from 
Maryland  and  my  colleague  from  New 
York,  did  not  attend  this  conference  and, 
as  far  as  I  know,  interviewed  only  those 
who  were  instigating  the  demonstrations. 
I  wish  that  they  had  availed  themselves 
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of  the  opportunity  to  at  least  listen  to 
the  other  side  of  the  story. 

Of  course  I  cannot  tell  you  what  con- 
clusions the  other  group  which  did  at- 
tend the  conference  brought  away  from 
Selma.  I  would  hope  that  they  saw  in 
a  clearer  perspective  the  true  conditions 
which  confront  a  town— any  town— 
whether  Selma  or  New  York,  when  it  is 
faced  with  a  calculated  political  oppor- 
tunism that  shows  no  respect  for  laws, 
that  disregards  the  statutes  of  our  land 
under  a  false  guise  of  helping  people  to 
achieve  rights  they  already  have  by  law. 
It  is  a  mark  of  anarchy  when  such  un- 
restrained emotions  are  allowed  to  stop 
the  orderly  processes  of  law,  to  tie  up 
business,  to  break  the  truancy  laws  of 
our  schools  and  use  children  as  pawns 
in  stirring  up  bigotry.  These  self-styled 
evangelists  use  the  same  tactics  as  they 
move  from  place  to  place— Birmingham, 
Gadsden,  Baton  Rouge,  Rochester,  Chi- 
cago, New  York. 

Hov;  long,  America,  are  we  to  submit 
to  these  gross  indignities?  Do  you  not 
have  eyes  to  see  that  the  patience  of 
Americans  throughout  this  land  is  wear- 
ing thin?  Can  you  not  realize  that  if  we 
continue  to  condone  lawlessness  and  an- 
archy that  good  people,  sound  Americans 
of  all  races  are  going  to  rise  in  righteous 
wrath  which  may  wipe  out  all  the  pain- 
ful progress  we  have  made  over  the  past 
century  in  our  understanding  of  one  an- 
other? 

I  speak  today  of  Selma,  the  little  his- 
toric, friendly  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Alabama  River.  But  Selma  does  not 
stand  alone.  Selma  is  but  a  symbol. 
There  will  be  other  Selmas.  Yesterday 
it  was  Montgomery.  Next  week  it  will  be 
Tuscaloosa.  Next  month  it  will  be  Gads- 
den, my  hometown.  After  that,  will  it 
be  your  city?  Will  your  courts  be  dis- 
rupted? Will  your  businesses  be  ground 
to  a  standstill?  Will  your  young  people 
be  drawn  from  their  classes  by  some 
promise  of  Utopia  or  some  threat  of  im- 
pending doom  as  they  have  been  in  towns 
where  these  apostles  of  lawlessness  have 
plied  their  trade? 

RIGHT  TO  VOTE  SACRED 

We  speak  of  the  right  to  vot€  for  every 
citizen.  I  am  in  favor  of  that  right  to 
vote.  I  hold  the  right  to  vote  a  sacred 
right.  I  know  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  is  in  favor  of  that  right.  Let  me 
tell  you  the  right  to  vote  is  not  the  issue 
in  Selma.  The  registrars  of  Dallas 
County  have  never  denied  that  right  to 
vote  to  any  man  or  woman  w^ho  is  quali- 
fied by  law  to  vote.  And  I  repeat,  the 
registrars  of  Dallas  County  did  not  write 
that  law.  It  was  a  State  law  enacted  by 
the  people  of  Alabama  and  the  registrars 
of  Dallas  County  were  bound  by  the  law- 
just  as  you  and  I  are  bound  by  our  oath 
to  preserve  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
of  this  land. 

The  civil  rights  law,  passed  by  this 
Congress  only  last  year,  restated  the  right 
to  vote.  We  of  Alabama  have  tried,  and 
are  trying  to  abide  by  this  law.  Federal 
Judge  Daniel  Thomas,  in  Mobile,  pro- 
mulgated a  ruling  last  Friday  which 
further  spells  out  voting  regulations.  The 
registrars  of  Dallas  County  expect  to 
abide  by  his  ruling,  and  have  already  set 
up  machinery  to  implement  it. 


If  you  feel  that  the  civil  rights  law 
you  passed  last  year  is  inadequate,  then 
by  all  means  try  to  implement  it,  but  let 
us  not  allow  anarchy  to  disregard  it. 
Let  those  who  do  not  abide  by  the  law  be 
tried  and  convicted,  but  let  us  not  allow 
our  streets  to  become  avenues  of  terror 
or  a  means  of  pressure  at  the  will  of  an 
agitator  who  uses  the  Negro,  and  all 
other  persons,  to  promote  his  own  ambi- 
tions. 

I  quote  one  of  our  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  who 
said  recently : 

Justice  cannot  be  administered,  nor  are 
the  lives  and  safety  of  prisoners  secure, 
where  throngs  of  people  clamor  against  the 
processes  of  Justice  right  outside  the  court- 
house or  Jailhouse  doors.  The  streets  are 
not  now  and  never  have  been  the  proper 
place  to  administer  Justice.  Use  of  the 
streets  for  such  purposes  has  always  proved 
disastrous  to  Individual  liberty  in  the  long 
run,  whatever  fleeting  benefits  may  have  ap- 
peared to  have  been  achieved. 

Those  who  encourage  minority  groups  to 
believe  that  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  Fed- 
eral laws  give  them  the  right  to  patrol  and 
picket  in  the  streets  whenever  they  choose, 
in  order  to  advance  what  they  think  to  be  a 
Just  and  noble  end,  do  no  service  to  those 
minority  groups,  their  cause,  or  their  coun- 
try. 

Or  as  another  distinguished  Supreme 
Court  Justice  phrased  it  so  eloquently : 

The  rights  of  free  speech  and  assembly, 
while  fundamental  in  our  society,  still  do 
not  mean  that  everyone  with  opinions  and 
beliefs  to  express  may  address  a  group  at  any 
public  place  and  at  any  time.  The  Consti- 
tution's guarantee  of  liberty  implies  the  ex- 
istence of  an  organized  society  maintaining 
public  order,  without  which  liberty  itself 
would  be  lost  in  the  excesses  of  anarchy. 

REGISTRATION  NOT  AN  ISSUE 

So  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  regis- 
tration of  Negroes  is  not  an  issue  in  Dal- 
las Coimty.  At  one  time,  several  years 
ago  and  for  many  years  in  the  past,  this 
may  have  been  an  issue.  It  is  regretta- 
ble that  it  ever  was,  but  it  had  its  incep- 
tion in  the  excesses  of  a  100  years  ago 
and  in  very  marked  social  problems  of 
another  era.  It  is  not  an  issue  today 
and  has  not  been  for  some  time.  Every 
Negro  who  is  qualified  and  every  white 
person  who  is  qualified,  is  entitled  to  his 
right  to  vote,  and  the  machinery  has 
been  set  up  to  guarantee  him  that  right. 

Our  people  in  Alabama,  the  people  of 
Selma  respect  that  right.  Registrars  in 
our  counties,  including  Dallas  Coimty, 
have  encouraged  all  persons,  Negro  and 
white,  to  register  and  to  vote.  They  have 
advertised  in  the  newspapers,  setting 
forth  the  days  and  the  hours  of  registra- 
tion. The  board  of  registrars  in  Dallas 
County  sought  and  obtained  from  the 
State  'legislature  permission  to  remain 
open  an  extra  10  days  in  Januaiy  to  en- 
courage the  registration  of  all  citizens. 

Now  let  us  see,  from  the  facts,  if  the 
real  purpose  of  the  Selma  demonstra- 
tions is  to  gain  the  right  to  vote  for 
Negroes.  On  the  first  6  days  of  the  extra 
10  davs  allowed  for  registration,  only  a 
trickle  of  applicants  showed  up.  and  these 
were  both  Negro  and  white.  Then  on  the 
seventh  day,  at  a  signal  by  the  leader,  a 
melange  of  humanity  descended  on  the 
town  and  the  courthouse.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  for  any  community  to 


handle  such  an  overwhelming  surge  of 
applicants.  I  would  like  to  remind  you 
of  the  complaints  made  last  year  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  because  applica- 
tions for  registration  were  not  processed 
fast  enough.  I  would  like  to  refer  you  to 
some  of  the  articles  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  papers  at  that  time. 
Yet,  there  were  no  congressional  delega- 
tions charging  that  the  voters  of  the  dis- 
trict were  being  denied  the  right  to  vote. 
There  were  no  masses  of  newspapermen, 
and  radio  and  TV  people  to  show  the  lines 
of  applicants,  there  were  no  calls  for  ac- 
tion against  the  District  Commissioners 
or  the  registrars.  I  merely  remind  you  of 
this  to  point  out  that  there  is  a  double 
standard  used  when  dealing  with  exact 
problems  occurring  in  the  North  and  in 
the  South. 

MOB     ACTION 

Among  the  himdreds  of  applicants 
descending  upon  the  Dallas  County 
Courthouse  on  the  seventh  day  of  regis- 
tration were  many  who  were  already 
registered,  many  who  had  no  desire  to 
register,  many  who  obviously  were  not  of 
age  to  register,  many  who  were  not  resi- 
dents of  Selma  or  Dallas  County  or  in- 
deed the  State  of  Alabama.  There  were 
children  taken  out  of  school  illegally  to 
swell  the  ranks  and  who  were  delighted 
to  sing  and  dance  and  the  opportunity  to 
get  a  day  off  from  school.  There  were 
many  who  could  neither  read  nor  write 
and  required  more  than  a  half  hour 
merely  to  sign  their  names. 

Under  these  circumstances,  in  a  so- 
called  effort  to  secure  the  "right  to  vote" 
these  people  and  those  who  led  them 
made  a  mockery  of  the  ballot  box,  the 
registry  office,  and  the  court  itself.  There 
was  so  much  mass  confusion  the  judges 
were  impelled  to  suspend  the  courts. 

I  ask  you,  my  fairminded  colleagues, 
how  it  is  possible  to  register  1,500  or  2,000 
people  in  1  or  2  days?  They  could  not 
do  it  in  Selma,  they  could  not  do  it  in  my 
town,  nor  in  yours.  They  could  not  do 
it  in  Washington  or  New  York  or  any 
place  else  and  no  one  would  expect  them 
to.  But  there  are  those  who  demand 
that  they  do  it  in  Selma. 

Our  investigation  showed,  and  I  am 
sure  my  northern  and  western  colleagues 
who  were  in  Selma  will  bear  me  out.  the 
registrars  of  Selma  were  unfailingly 
courteous  and  cooperative,  but  the  scene 
of  wild  confusion  in  the  courthouse  only 
added  to  their  difficulties  in  getting  the 
largest  number  possible  registered  in  a 
short  period.  There  was  continuous 
shouting,  yelling,  singing,  stomping,  and 
organized  cheer  leading.  Is  there  any 
one  of  you  here  today  who  would  say  that 
he  could  have  served  efficiently  as  a  reg- 
istrar in  Selma  under  the  conditions  that 
prevailed  there? 

The  record  shows  that  the  three- 
member  board  of  registrars  were 
equipped  and  capable  of  handling  a  rea- 
sonable number  of  applicants.  The  time 
necessary  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the 
applicants  to  complete  even  simple  but 
essential  forms.  Experience  has  shown 
that  a  3-member  board  can  handle 
an  average  of  25  to  35  applicants  daily. 
The  appearance  in  line  of  more  than  50 
persons  normally  results  in  excess  per- 
sons being  turned  away  at  the  end  of  the 
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day.  whether  they  are  white  or  Negro. 
In  a  statement  to  the  press  the  board  in 
Selma  pointed  out  that  while  it  had  in- 
sufficient applicants  to  keep  them  busy 
on  the  first  6  days  it  was  in  session  in 
Januai-y.  more  applicants  than  it  could 
hope  to  handle  congregated  outside  its 
doors  on  the  seventh  day  in  response  to 
urging  in  the  Negro  community  by  a  self  7 
styled  shepherd.  In  summary,  the 
board's  statement  posed  a  question  about 
whether  Negroes  were  actually  inter- 
ested in  registering  to  vote  or  rather  in 
producing  unfavorable  publicity  for 
Dallas  County.  All  of  those  taking  part 
in  the  demonstration  who  were  legally 
qualified  to  vote  and  who  were  not  al- 
ready registered  could  have  done  so  at 
any  number  of  given  times  during  the 
past  year.  But  if  they  had  applied  at 
the  res;ular  times  for  registration  in  rea- 
sonable numbers,  there  would  have  been 
no  fanfare,  no  invasion  by  the  worldwide 
news  media,  no  publicity  for  the  self- 
anointed  messiah  of  the  Negro. 

PL.^NNED    FOR    ARREST 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  before 
the  Selma  outbreak  word  was  passed  to 
the  world  of  the  massive  campaign.  Be- 
fore he  was  ever  jailed  in  Selma  for 
breaking  the  law,  the  perpetrator  of  the 
violence  had  an  ad  prepared  to  run  in 
the  New  York  Times  asking  for  funds  to 
finance  more  demonstrations.  Before  he 
was  jailed  in  Selma  he  had  stationery 
printed  giving  his  address  as  the  Selma 
jail.  He  went  to  Selma  with  the  set  pur- 
pose of  breaking  the  law  so  that  he  would 
be  arrested.  His  love  of  publicity  is  above 
the  sacredness  of  the  laws  of  our  land- 
not  only  the  laws  of  Alabama,  but  of  the 
whole  Nation,  the  laws  of  your  State. 

Does  he  demand  one  law  for  his  cause 
and  his  followers,  and  another  law  for 
the  rest  of  America?  Can  America  allow 
this,  even  if  he  demands  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  the  liberties  of  all  our 
people?  I  can  only  conclude  that  he  does 
hold  himself  and  his  cause  abave  the  law 
and  that  he  will  destroy  the  law  and  the 
Nation  unless  his  demands,  all  of  his  de- 
mands, are  met  in  exactly  the  way  he 
proposes  them. 

Let  me  show  you  he  will  never  be  sat- 
isfied. I  quote  from  a  news  story  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  yesterday.  Tuesday. 
February  9 : 

Negro  leaders  had  asked  last  Friday  that 
the  Dallas  Ckjunty  Voter  Registration  Board 
start  taking  names  immediately  of  prospec- 
tive voters  so  they  would  have  priority  when 
the  board  meets  again  next  Monday  to  regis- 
ter those  who  can  qualify. 

Board  members  complied  with  the  request 
today,  but  Bevel  said  the  Negro  leaders  and 
their  followers  would  not  sign  the  waiting 
list. 

The  entire  article  follows: 
Fifty-seven    Arrested    in    Selma    Disorder; 
Montgomery  M.^rch  Set  for  Today 
(By  Rex  Thomas) 

Selma,  Ala.,  February  8. — Negroes  boycot- 
ting a  voter  registration  waiting  list  pro- 
vided at  their  own  request  today  demon- 
strated at  the  courthotise  in  Selma.  Fifty- 
seven  registration  applicants  and  other 
demonstrators  were  arrested,  including  the 
Rev.  James  Bevel,  one  of  the  leaders  in  tlie 
civil  rights  struggle. 


Bevel,  an  associate  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.,  was  taken  into  custody  by  Sheriff 
James  G.  Clark  when  he  refused  to  leave 
the  courthouse  and  was  shoved  off  the  side- 
walk. 

The  Negro  minister,  a  resident  of  Atlanta, 
was  Jabbed  several  times  with  a  nightstick 
by  one  of  the  sheriff's  deputies. 

Two  white  men  identified  as  ministers  were 
arrested  In  the  line  outside  the  courthouse. 
All  57  were  charged  with  contempt  of  court. 

The  57  were  taken  before  Judge  James 
Hare,  who  fined  them  $50  each  and  sentenced 
them  to  5  days  in  Jail.  They  were  all  taken 
to  the  county  Jail. 

Negro  leaders  had  asked  last  Friday  that 
the  Dallas  County  Voter  Registration  Board 
start  taking  names  immediately  of  prosp'ec- 
tlve  voters  so  they  would  have  priority  when 
the  board  meets  again  next  Monday  to  regis- 
ter those  who  can  qualify. 

Board  members  complied  with  the  request 
today,  but  Bevel  said  the  Negro  leaders  and 
their  followers  would  not  sign  the  waiting 
list.  He  said  it  amounted  to  racial  discrim- 
ination because  white  voters  already  regis- 
tered did  not  have  to  follow  that  procedure. 

Despite  the  stand  taken  by  the  Negro  lead- 
ers, 13  Negroes  signed  the  waiting  list  before 
the  board  closed  for  lunch. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  voter  registration  cam- 
paign demanding  equal  rights  continued  in 
Selma.  similar  drives  spearheaded  by  Dr.  King 
were  developing  in  Montgomery. 

Montgomery  Negroes  will  march  to  the 
courthouse  Tuesday  to  seek  registration,  and 
county  officials  have  promised  to  handle  as 
many  applications  as  physically  possible. 
They  have  made  available  a  courtroom  ad- 
Joining  the  registration  board's  office  in  or- 
der to  accommodate  the  expected  throng  of 
applicants. 

Dr.  King  will  fly  to  Washington  for  a  con- 
ference Tuesday  with  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey and  Attorney  General-designate  Nich- 
olas Katzenbach  to  discuss  possible  new  Fed- 
eral voter  legislation. 

The  1964  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner,  who 
spent  almost  5  days  in  Jail  in  Selma  last 
week,  is  scheduled  to  return  here  from  Wash- 
ington Tuesday  night  to  again  assume  com- 
mand of  the  campaign. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  organizer  of  mob 
rule  knows  that  a  parade  requires  a  per- 
mit whether  the  marchers  are  white  or 
Negro  or  whether  the  parade  is  held  in 
Selma  or  New  York.  But  in  his  massive 
arrogance  he  defies  the  law  whenever  it 
suits  his  purpose.  The  law  to  him  is  for 
others  to  obey,  not  he  or  his  flock. 

A  GREATER  GUILT 

He  is  guilty  of  a  far  greater  crime.  Not 
■  only  did  he  defy  the  law  himself,  but  he 
forced  hundreds  of  children  to  do  so.  He 
called  teenage  demonstrators  from  their 
school,  made  them  guilty  of  truancy  and 
parading  without  a  permit,  and  taught 
them  to  laugh  and  scoff  and  insult  duly 
constituted  officers  of  the  law.  Many 
of  the  young  Negroes  in  the  South  who 
are  being  taught  disrespect  for  the  law, 
may  someday  make  their  homes  in  New 
York  or  Washington  or  Chicago  or  wher- 
ever you  live.  That  is  something  for 
you  who  do  not  live  in  the  South  to 
think  about.  Many  of  these  whose  young 
minds  have  been  warped  by  this  anarchy 
will  come  to  you  without  reverence  for 
your  laws  or  any  laws  and  the  violence 
in  the  streets  we  are  witnessing  today 
will  be  compounded  manyfold.  These 
children  will  be  disciples  of  a  rabble- 
rouser  who  has  put  on  the  sheep's 
clothing  of  nonviolence  while  he  pits 
race  against  race,  child  against  parent, 


man  against  law,  and  whose  actions  have 
repeatedly  resulted  in  violence  and  in- 
jury and  death. 

I  say  to  you  that  perhaps  nowhere  but 
in  the  South  would  mobs  of  Negro  dem- 
onstrators have  been  endured  so  long 
with  such  patience.  Nowhere  than  in  the 
South  is  there  greater  genuine  love  and 
understanding  between  the  two  races. 
Nowhere  but  in  the  South  do  the  people 
really  care  about  the  Negro  as  an  in- 
dividual and  not  just  for  his  vote.  No- 
where else  will  you  find  greater  genuine 
mutual  friendship  existing  between  the 
two  races. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  would  have 
you  believe  that  all  the  hatred,  all  the 
violence,  all  the  race  prejudice  is  in  the 
South.    Only  in  the  South? 

NORTHERN    PATIENCE    SHORT 

Allow  me  to  quote  from  a  UPI  dispatch 
datelined  New  York  City  at  the  same  time 
the  headlines  were  on  Selma: 

A  group  Of  civil  rights  demonstrators 
battled  Federal  marshals  with  fists  and  feet 
today  on  the  steps  of  Manhattan's  Federal 
courthouse.  The  fight  broke  out  when  a  fly- 
ing wedge  of  demonstrators  from  the  Stu- 
dent Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee 
rushed  the  marshals  and  tried  to  get  inside 
the  building.  Members  of  the  group  were 
dragged  outside  the  courthouse  halls  by  their 
heels  yesterday  after  a  90-mlnute  sitin.  At 
least  one  deputy  marshal  was  bleeding  in  the 
face  where  one  of  the  demonstrators  slugged 
him.  All  but  one  of  the  coiu-thouse  doors 
were  then  closed  and  locked  so  that  no  one 
could  enter  for  legitimate  business. 

This  was  not  Selma  violence,  mind 
you.  This  was  New  York  violence.  This 
is  violence  in  the  State  of  several  of  the 
Congressmen  who  came  to  Dallas  County 
to  look  into  our  voting  laws.  I  do  not 
care  to  go  to  New  York  to  look  into  their 
voting  laws,  for  I  know  that  these  laws 
did  not  cause  this  violence.  I  understand 
their  problem,  and  I  tell  them  that  90 
minutes  is  a  long  time  to  endure  such 
mob  i-ule;  but  Selma  has  been  enduring 
it  for  3  long  weeks. 

I  have  here  another  newspaper  story 
from  a  New  York  newspaper,  datelined 
Bronxville  and  written  by  Dave  Hartley. 
The  story  deals  with  a  strike  against 
Lawrence  Hospital  in  Bronxville  to  pro- 
test hiring  policies  affecting  Negroes.  I 
would  like  to  quote  just  a  sentence  or  two 
from  this  article : 

Several  windows  at  Palmer  Hall  and  the 
Bargain  Box  at  the  hospital  that  had  been 
smashed  by  pickets  last  week  are  boarded  up 
and  have  not  been  repaired.  Ossle  Davis, 
actor-playwright  and  a  former  Mount  Vernon 
resident,  led  the  line  of  pickets.  Mr.  Davis 
Is  cochairman  of  a  citizens  committee  formed 
to  support  the  striking  hospital  workers  along 
with  the  Reverend  Wyatt  Tee  Walker,  of 
Yonkers,  former  assistant  to  the  Reverend 
Martin  Luther  King.  The  picketers  wore 
black  arm  bands  "to  symbolize  the  mourning 
of  falrmlnded  Americans  for  the  absence  of 
economic  and  social  Justice  in  the  affluent 
and  wealthy  community  of  Bronxville." 

The  entire  article  follows : 
Mass  Picketing  During  Demonstration  at 
Lawrence  Hospital 
(By  Dave  Hartley) 
Bronxville — The  strike  against  Lawrence 
Hospital  moved  into  its  18th  day  today  after 
a  mass  demonstration  by  sign-carrying  pick- 
ets Saturday. 
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VOLUNTEERS  PITCH  IN 

Lawrence  has  been  using  volunteers,  many 
from    Bronxville,    to    replace    the    striking 

workers. 

Twenty-two  pickets  have  been  arrested 
since  the  strike  began. 

The  hospital  obtained  a  temporary  Injunc- 
tion against  the  union  last  week  to  stop 
pickets  from  interfering  with  the  operation 
of  the  hospital.  Contempt  of  court  charges 
by  the  hospital  against  the  union  are  await- 
ing a  hearing   in  supreme  court  in  White 

Plains. 

Saturday  began  with  an  air  of  tension  In 
Bronxville.  Law  enforcement  officers  began 
preparing  as  early  as  11  a.m. 

A  handful  of  pickets  marched  back  and 
forth  in  front  of  the  hospital  along  Palmer 
and  Parkway  Avenues. 

Several  windows  at  Palmer  Hall  and  the 
Bargain  Box  at  the  hospital  that  had  been 
smashed  by  pickets  last  week  are  boarded  up 
and  have  not  been  repaired. 

Policemen  from  other  communities  were 
taken  to  a  staging  area  behind  Eastchester 
Police  Headquarters  about  noon  and  sworn 
in  as  deputy  sheriffs.  Two  buses  rented  by 
Bronxville  Police  Chief  Thomas  B.  Mitchell 
and  the  sheriff's  van  were  used  to  bring  the 
men  to  a  rear  entrance  of  the  Palmer  Avenue 
Garage  opposite  the  hospital  in  Bronxville. 

A  group  of  deputy  sheriffs  set  up  an  out- 
post in  the  Bronxville  railroad  station. 
Police  had  expected  some  demonstrators  to 
arrive  by  train  about  2  p.m.  from  New  York 
City. 

Shortly  after  2  pjn.  the  chartered  buses 
carrying  the  pickets  pulled  up  near  the  hos- 
pital. 

actor  leads  marchers 

Ossle  Davis,  actor-playwright  and  a  former 
Mount  Vernon  resident,  led  the  line  of  pick- 
ets. Mr.  Davis  is  cochairman  of  a  citizens 
committee  formed  to  support  the  striking 
hospital  workers  along  with  the  Rev.  Wyatt 
Tee  Walker  of  Yonkers,  former  assistant  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

The  picketers  wore  black  armbands  "to 
symbolize  the  mourning  of  fair-minded 
Americans  for  the  absence  of  economic  and 
social  Justice  In  the  affluent  and  wealthy 
community  of  Bronxville." 

Marshals — pickets  who  stationed  them- 
selves at  Intervals  along  the  picket  line  to 
prevent  disorder — wore  white  armbands. 

A  union  spokesman  said  pickets  would  stay 
at  the  hospital  "until  the  strike  Is  won."  He 
hinted  at  "bigger  and  better  demonstrations" 
if  the  strike  continued. 

The  union  and  police  estimated  the  num- 
ber of  marchers  at  475.  Both  Negro  and 
white  pickets  marched  on  the  line. 

Groups  represented  Included  local  1199, 
the  NAACP  and  CORE.  Offlcers  of  West- 
chester units  of  the  civil  rights  groups  were 
among  the  pickets. 

Some  of  the  signs  carried  by  picketers 
read:  "When  wlU  Bronxville  Join  the  20th 
century"  and  "Lawrence  Hospital — 20th  cen- 
tury buildings,  19th  century  labor  policy." 

news  distorted 

I  am  not  going  to  make  a  blanket  in- 
dictment of  the  news  media  nor  to 
charge  wholesale  distortion  and  misrep- 
resentation in  the  news  coverage  of  the 
Selma  story.  I  say  to  you  that  there 
were  distortions  and  deceit.  I  have  many 
close  friends  in  the  news  media  and  I 
have  worked  with  members  of  the  press 
harmoniously  for  many  years,  but  I  say 
that  I  was  disturbed  by  many  of  the 
twisted  accounts,  of  films  that  were 
edited  out  of  context,  of  photographs 
that  willfully  misrepresented  the  truth. 

I  have  here  a  photograph  which  I  am 
sure  all  of  you  have  seen  as  it  was  flashed 


around  the  world  and  played  up  in  thou- 
sands of  newspapers.  The  picture  makes 
it  appear  that  the  Dallas  County  sheriff 
is  clubbing  a  Negro  woman  as  she  lies  on 
the  ground.  Indeed,  the  caption  under 
this  particular  photo  reads  in  part: 
"Dallas  County  Sheriff  Jim  Clark  uses 
his  billy  club  on  Negro  woman." 

Now  there  is  another  photo  taken  an 
instant  earlier,  but  which  appeared  in 
only  a  limited  number  of  papers.  This 
photo  shows  the  club,  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  Sheriff  but  firmly  in  the  grip  of 
the  woman.  Investigation  disclosed  that 
the  woman  attacked  the  sheriff,  shouting 
vile  obscenities,  she  dug  her  nails  deep 
into  the  neck  of  a  deputy  and  then  seiz- 
ing the  club  of  another  deputy  attempted 
to  smash  it  down  on  the  head  of  the 
sheriff.  In  the  scuffle  to  get  the  club 
away  from  her,  she  was  wrestled  to  the 
ground  and  the  picture  which  was 
flashed  around  the  world  was  snapped 
at  the  instant  the  sheriff  was  successful 
in  pulling  the  club  from  the  hands  of  his 
assailant.  I  charge,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
distortion  of  the  news. 

Such  distortion  is  shocking  to  me,  and 
it  should  be  shocking  to  you  when  we 
realize  how  all  of  us — North,  East,  South, 
or  West — are  at  the  mercy  of  irresponsi- 
ble journalism.  The  very  numbers  of 
representatives  of  the  news  media  which 
descended  upon  Selma  like  locusts  was 
disturbing.  They  contributed  to  the 
confusion  and  became  a  part  of  the  agi- 
tation and  willingly  or  unknowingly  be- 
came dupes  of  the  propaganda  hungry 
who  could  not  exist  unless  nurtured  and 
encouraged  by  the  spotlight  of  notoriety. 

WHAT  the  future  HOLDS 

Now,  let  us  sum  up  the  situation  in 
Selma  and  what  the  future  portends  for 
Alabama  and  for  the  entire  United  States 
if  we  succumb  to  rule  by  mob  action. 

The  board  of  registrars  of  Selma  are 
obeying  the  court  order  and  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Alabama.  There  is  no  un- 
reasonable literacy  test  now  required. 
The  board  is  open  2  days  a  month  as  the 
law  states.  If  the  Negroes  have  as  their 
real  objective  registration,  then  let  them 
allow  Selma  to  return  to  normal,  have 
them  apply  in  reasonable  numbers  with- 
out demonstrations  and  without  hordes 
of  outsiders  pouring  into  the  city.  If, 
then,  it  is  shown  that  2  days  are  not 
enough  to  take  care  of  those  who  want 
to  register,  or  if  it  is  then  shown  that 
additional  help  is  required  in  the  regis- 
trar's oflBce,  these  changes  will  be  made. 
But  Selma,  like  your  own  communities, 
will  not  act  at  the  point  of  a  gun  or 
design  its  procedures  at  the  demands  of 
a  mob. 

Those  of  you  who  are  dedicated  to 
gaining  full  rights  and  privileges  for  the 
Negro,  must  you  crucify  the  South  in 
your  zeal?  Are  we  not  one  nation — one 
people?  Is  not  the  blood  of  men  of  the 
North,  South,  East,  and  West  spread 
equally  on  the  fields  of  Flanders,  the 
battlegrounds  of  Germany,  the  distant 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  Korea,  and  jungles 
of  Vietnam?  I  implore  you  to  help  put 
a  stop  to  this  second  crucifixion  of  the 
South.  Do  not  press  upon  our  heads 
this  crown  of  anguish.    Say  to  America 


and  to  the  world,  there  is  no  grievance  in 
this  free  land  of  ours  that  is  a  fit  object 
of  redress  by  mob  rule.  Liberty  and 
justice  for  all  must  remain  the  standard 
for  America. 

The  South  is  now  torn  by  the  forces 
of  special  privilege — privilege  to  break 
the  laws  of  the  State  and  of  the  Nation. 
We  here  in  Congress  are  cowards  if  we 
dare  not  speak  up  for  the  Tightness  of 
justice,  dare  not  put  our  votes  in  the 
scales  to  weigh  justice  against  political 
expediency,  dare  not  be  on  the  side  of 
honor,  duty,  and  country. 

I  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  greatest  lawmaking  body 
in  the  world,  to  take  action  to  remove 
this  growing  violence  from  America's 
streets,  to  return  the  making  of  laws  to 
the  hands  of  the  lawmakers  and  the  en- 
forcement of  laws  to  legally  appointed 
oflBcers  of  the  law. 

urge    bipartisan    INVESTIGATION 

I  urge  the  appointment  of  a  bipartisan 
investigating  committee  as  suggested  by 
our  colleague  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sel- 
den]  to  look  into  the  full  background  and 
implications  of  4his  problem.  This  com- 
mittee should  be  instructed  to  widely 
publicize  its  findings  so  that  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation  will  have  all  the  facts 
upon  which  to  judge  the  South  and  those 
who  are  tearing  it  apart. 

I  also  request  at  this  time,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  meet  with 
the  Republican  delegation  who  visited 
Selma  so  that  we  may  give  him  a  full 
account  of  our  findings  and  together 
find  a  proper  solution  to  this  mounting 
problem. 

Time  is  short.  The  fuse  is  burning. 
America,  this  great  land  of  liberty,  built 
by  the  tireless  and  patient  efforts  of  both 
our  political  parties  and  generations  of 
God-fearing  men  and  women  of  all  races, 
creeds,  and  color,  has  many  deep  and 
complex  problems.  Again  I  say  to  you. 
Members  of  Congress,  how  long  will  the 
people  you  represent,  many  of  them  Ne- 
groes, who  themselves  want  an  end  to 
this  tidal  wave  of  lawless  demonstra- 
tions, how  long  will  they  wait  for  action 
from  you  with  patience? 

The  Congress  has  shown  courage  and 
strength  on  many  occasions  when  crisis 
threatened  our  land  throughout  our  his- 
tory. We  are  faced  again  with  a  time 
of  decision,  a  time  which  calls  for  action 
to  save  America,  action  that  is  right  re- 
gardless of  political  consequences  or  its 
effect  upon  the  political  fortunes  of  indi- 
viduals. Let  us  together  demand  a  de- 
termined and  speedy  end  to  the  irre- 
sponsible actions  of  those  who  continue 
to  ignore  our  laws.  Only  by  such 
prompt  and  fearless  action  can  we  avoid 
a  major  domestic  catastrophe  in  our  time 
and  restore  peace  and  tranquillity  to  our 
cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
at  this  point  the  following  newspaper 
articles :  a  news  story  from  the  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  Post-Herald  of  February  6, 
"U.S.  Marshals  Battle  Demonstrators  in 
New  York,"  and  two  articles  from  the 
Selma  Times- Journal  of  January  21, 
"Registrars  Get  10  More  Days  IXiring 
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January,"  and  "Joint  Declaration  of  the 
City  and  County  Governing  Bodies": 
[Prom  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)   Post  Herald, 

Feb.  6,  1965] 

U.S.    Marshals    Battle   Demonstratoes    in 

New  York 

New  York,  February  5.— A  group  of  civil 
rights  demonstrators  battled  Federal  mar- 
shals with  fists  and  feet  today  on  the  steps 
of  Manhattan's  Federal  courthouse. 

The  fight  broke  out  when  a  flying  wedge 
of  demonstrators  from  the  Student  Non- 
violent coordinating  Committee  (SNCC) 
rushed  the  marshals  and  tried  to  get  inside 
the  building. 

Members  of  the  group  were  dragged  out- 
side the  courthouse  halls  by  their  heels  yes- 
terday after  a  90-mlnute  sit-in  protesting 
arrests  made  In  Selma,  Ala.,  during  the 
Negro  voter  registration  drive. 

At  least  one  deputy-  marshal  was  bleeding 
In  the  face  where  one  of  the  demonstrators 
slugged  him.  Several  of  the  demonstrators 
received  cuts  and  bruises  In  the  headlong 
rush  toward  the  courthouse  door. 

The  group  of  six  or  seven  demonstrators 
who  rushed  the  dozen  marshals  were  led  by 
Marlon  Barry,  a  SNCC  field  secretary. 

Their  companions — about  60  of  them — 
shouted  and  chanted  "freedom  now"  and 
"^'d  rather  be  In  my  grave  than  a  slave." 

-All  other  doors  to  the  Federal  courthouse 
had  been  closed  and  locked. 

To  prevent  a  flanking  attack  the  marshals 
hosed  down  the  front  steps  with  water  that 
Immediately  formed  Into  Ice  leaving  only 
aji  6-foot  section  of  firm  footing  leading  up 
the  sweeping  steps  directly  to  the  revolving 
door. 

One  of  the  demonstration  leaders  was 
seized  and  taken  Inside  the  building.  He 
was  not  arrested  and  was  released  ithen  the 
rest  of  the  demonstrators  dispersed  at  dark. 

[Prom  the  Selma  (Ala.)  Times- J'ournal,  Jan. 
21,  1965] 

Registrars  Get  10  More  Days  Dttrino 
Januart 

The  Dallas  County  Board  of  Registrars 
reported  in  a  prepared  press  release  today 
that  It  requested  and  obtained  permission 
from  the  State  to  register  voter  applicants 
on  10  additional  days  during  the  month  of 
January. 

During  the  first  6  days  it  was  In  session, 
the  board  reported,  It  received  a  total  of 
35  voter  registration  applications.  Twenty 
of  that  number  were  made  by  Negroes  and 
15  by  white  persons,  the  statement  dis- 
closed. 

The  3-member  board,  depending  upon 
the  ability  of  applicants  to  complete  neces- 
sary forms,  can  handle  an  average  25  to  35 
applicants  dally,  its  records  show. 

The  appearance  In  the  voter  registration 
line  of  more  than  50  persons  normally  re- 
sults in  excess  persons  being  turned  away 
at  the  end  of  the  day  because  time  does  not 
permit  the  board  to  process  them. 

The  board's  press  release  pointed  out  that 
while  It  had  Insufficient  applicants  to  keep 
them  busy  the  first  6  days  It  was  In  session 
this  month,  more  applicants  than  It  could 
handle  congregated  outside  Its  doors  In 
response  to  urging  In  the  Negro  community 
by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

In  summary,  the  board's  statement  poses 
a  question  about  whether  Negroes  actually 
are  Interested  In  registering  to  vote  or  In 
producing  unfavorable  publicity  for  the 
county. 

The  full  text  of  the  board's  statement 
follows : 

"No  publicity  has  long  been  the  policy 
of  this  board.  However,  we  can  now  see  no 
gainful  purpose  or  remaining  a  victim  of 
calculated  publicity.  Therefore,  we  offer 
you  a  signed  statement,  we  believe  the  pub- 


lic needs  and  wants,  provided  you  agree  to 
take  It  as  a  quote  arjd  not  out  of  context. 

"For  some  time — a  long  time — there  has 
been  talk — much  talk — about  outsiders  try- 
ing to  organize  and  stir  local  Negroes  to 
march. 

"Now,  as  to  voting,  Alabama  laws  set  aside 
the  first  and  third  Monday  of  January  1965, 
as  days  during  which  the  Dallas  County 
Board  of  Registrars  is  authorized  to  accept 
applications.  The  law  fvu-ther  authorizes 
the  board  to  apply  for  a  few  additional  days. 
In  view  of  the  above  and  trying  to  give  our 
citizens  further  opportunity  to  qualify,  the 
board  asked  for  and  received  authority  for 
these  days. 

"Under  date  of  December  24,  1964,  said  days 
of  board  meetings  were  published  In  the  Sel- 
ma Times-Journal. 

"Now.  What  happened?  On  the  4th  of 
January  two  Negroes  and  four  white  persons 
appeared  and  executed  applications;  on  the 
5th  no  Negroes  but  six  whites;  on  the  6th 
four  Negroes  and  one  white;  on  the  12th 
four  Negroes  and  two  whites;  on  the  13th 
seven  Negroes  and  one  white. 

"Then  here,  on  the  18th,  shows  up  a  long 
line  containing  such  great  numbers  until  it 
surely  was  obvious  to  all  no  sxich  nvunber 
could  hope  to  be  processed  in  1  day. 

"Furthermore,  r.  number  of  applicants  hav- 
ing gained  admittance  to  our  office  Indicated 
clearly  they  did  not  want  to  be  there.  There, 
also,  appeared  several  Negro  wovild-be  appli- 
cants who  could  not  read  and  write. 

"This  board  has  made  serious  effort  to  be 
legally  fair,  courteous,  and  not — repeat  not — 
to  discriminate.  Certainly  we  have  operated 
within  an  atmosphere  of  justice  as  attested 
by  court  records. 

"The  first  time  the  court  paid  very  strong 
compliments  to  the  defendants.  But  this  did 
not  seem  to  suit  a  certain  Individual  as  the 
decision  was  appealed  to  a  higher  court.  We 
quote  from  that  higher  co\irt  as  follows: 

"If  the  responsibility  of  deciding  this  case 
were  mine  alone,  I  would  go  with  the  able 
district  Judge  who  summed  up  his  estimate 
of  the  character  of  the  service  of  the  ap- 
pellees by  stating  in  his  findings  that  'the 
whole  country  (should)  be  proud  of  the  Job 
now  being  done  by  the  present  Board  of 
Registrars  of  Dallas  County.' 

"Therefore,  we  now  must  ask: 

"1.  What  Is  It  they  want? 

"2.  Is  It  really  the  vote  and  good  of  our 
Negro  citizen? 

"3.  Is  It  simply  to  sow  discord  and  stir 
trouble?" 

The  statement  was  signed  by  V.  B.  Atkins, 
Sr..  chairman;  A.  C.  Allen  and  Joseph  R.  Bibb, 
members   of  the  board  of  registrars. 

[From  the  Selma  (Ala.)  Times- Journal) 

Joint  Declaration  of  the  City  and  County 

Governing  Bodies 

The  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Selma  and 
th&  Dallas  County  Court  of  County  Revenues, 
recognizing  the  seriousness  of  the  present 
situation  In  this  community,  do  affirm  unan- 
imously our  belief  In  law  and  order. 

Each  of  us  strenuously  opposed  passage  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  being  mindful 
of  the  consequences  to  our  community. 

We  are  confident  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  citizens  believe  with  us  that 
law  and  order  must  prevail,  and  that  there 
can  be  no  other  solution  In  this  problem. 

However  strong  the  provocation,  calmness 
and  self-restraint  by  each  of  us  Is  the  great- 
est protection  for  all  concerned  In  this 
time  of  crisis. 

We  sincerely  and  earnestly  recommend  this 

course  to  the  whole   community   with  the 

heartfelt  conviction  that  it  Is  the  best  course 

at  this  time  for  the  entire  city  and  county. 

signers 

Dallas  County  Court  of  County  Revenues: 
John  R.  Traylor,  Tom  Martin,  Jr.,  Seawell 
Jones,  R.  Furniss  Ellis,  B.  A.  Reynolds. 


City  Council  of  the  City  of  Selma:  Carl 
Morgan,  Jr.,  Irby  Moore,  George  Swift,  Billy 
Drlggers,  Leon  GllUs,  Frank  Skinner,  Herman 
M.  Blagg,  Jr.,  R.  E.  Krebs,  T.  E.  Phillips,  M.  M. 
Ellis.  Luther  P.  Pepper. 


COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTIGATE  THE 
SITUATION  IN  SELMA.  ALA. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Buchanan]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  suggestions  just  made 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Martin]; 
and  to  reaflBrm  my  support  of  the  reso- 
lution brought  earlier  before  this  House 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Selden].  Mr.  Selden  re- 
quested earlier  that  an  official  committee 
of  this  body  be  formed,  this  suggestion 
having  been  made  to  him  and  requested 
of  this  House  by  the  editor  of  the  news- 
paper in  Selma.  Ala.,  supported  by 
the  mayor  of  that  city.  That  is,  that  an 
official  committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  situation  in  Selma  and  in 
Dallas  County  and  to  ascertain  the  facts, 
so  that  the  truth  might  be  knowTi  to  the 
Congress  and  be  made  known  to  the 
American  people. 

In  lieu  of  such  an  official  committee 
a  gi-oup  of  Members  of  the  House  went 
unofficially  to  Selma.  without  authority 
from,  or  acting  as  agents  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, to  conduct  their  own  investigation 
of  the  situation  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  American  citizen 
has  a  right  to  travel  anywhere  in  these 
United  States.  I  further  recognize  the 
right  of  Members  of  this  body  to  go  to 
Selma,  Ala.,  or  anywhere  else,  for 
legislative  purposes.  I  believe,  as  they 
have  testified,  they  were  received  with 
due  respect.  While  there,  they  met  with 
pertinent  public  officials  who  gave  them 
their  time,  answered  their  questions,  and 
treated  them  with  all  courtesy,  along 
with  members  of  the  Alabama  delega- 
tion to  the  Congress.  These  gentlemen 
went  in  good  faith  to  Selma,  but  I  want 
to  correct  here  an  impression  that  has 
been  created  in  cases  by  the  press  that 
this  was  some  kind  of  official  committee 
of  this  House,  which  it  was  not. 

These  Members  went  there  for  their 
own  enlightenment  and  for  their  own 
purposes.  The  official  committee  has 
not  yet  been  appointed.  I  urge  that  it 
be  so  appointed  to  conduct  an  impartial 
investigation  of  the  situation  there. 

I  think  we  can  only  understand  the 
situation  in  Selma  when  we  look  at  all 
of  the  facts.  I  came  back  with  certain 
impressions.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  would 
like  to  share  with  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Would  the  gentleman 
support  the  suggestion  which  was  made 
yesterday  during  our  special  order  that 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House 
conduct  an  investigation  of  the  depriva- 
tion of  voting  rights  in  Selma.  Ala.? 
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Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  will  support  any 
impartial  investigation;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RYAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  would  the  gentleman  and 
his  colleagues  urge  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler],  to  hold  such  hearings? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  would  indeed 
welcome  such  hearings. 

Mr.  RYAN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  might  say  that  be- 
fore introducing  my  resolution,  which 
has  been  referred  to,  I  went  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  [Mr. 
Celler]  with  the  request  that  a  joint 
committee  of  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  and  the  Ju- 
diciai-y  Committee  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
pointed to  go  to  Selma  and  make  an 
impartial  and  fair  investigation.  He  in- 
dicated to  me  that  he  did  not  under 
existing  legislation  have  that  authority. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  city  of  Selma  is  at  this  point  a 
stage.  It  has  been  turned  into  a  stage, 
according  to  a  preconceived  script  that 
has  been  set  down  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  and  his  organization,  a  plan  of 
action  for  Alabama  and  for  the  South. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of  Selma  is  a 
stage  and  now  its  public  officials  have 
been  and  are  being  used  as  props  by 
people  from  the  outside,  outside  agi- 
tators who  have  come  to  the  city  to  or- 
ganize and  lead  demonstrations,  in 
certain  cases  demanding  of  public  offi- 
cials that  they  act  in  direct  violation  of 
the  laws  of  oiu:  State.  This  was  the  case 
on  the  Friday  we  were  there.  A  group 
demanded  of  registration  officials  that 
they  open  the  office  and  register  citizens 
on  a  day  in  which  they  were  forbidden 
by  State  law  to  do  so,  demanding  that 
which  according  to  law  could  not  be 
done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  leaders  of  certain  or- 
ganizations now  active  in  Selma  are  not 
working  toward  a  solution  of  problems 
there  or  toward  registering  people  to  vote 
in  Dallas  County.  They  are  instead  cre- 
ating a  stage,  a  drama  in  which  they  are 
casting  themselves  as  the  central  char- 
acters, and  using  the  people  as  their 
props. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  express 
under  these  circumstances  my  com- 
mendation to  both  the  people  and  the 
public  officials  of  Dallas  County  and  the 
city  of  Selma. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Along  the  line  of  your 
discussion,  has  there  been  any  new  is- 
sue raised  in  Selma  during  the  recent 
weeks  of  demonstrations  that  was  not 
already  pending  in  the  Federal  courts? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  question.  Indeed  not.  The 
demonstrations  in  Selma  have  served  no 
purpose  of  securing  rights  or  privileges  of 
any  person  or  group  in  Selma  or  any- 
where   else.      Indeed,'  whatever    relief 


might  be  needed  or  whatever  changes 
should  perhaps  have  been  made  were 
taking  place  through  the  action  of  the 
Congress  and  of  the  courts.  The  only 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  Selma 
and  in  Dallas  County  have  occurred  as 
a  result  of  the  passage  of  legislation  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  or  as 
a  result  of  actions  by  the  courts.  These 
things  were  taking  place  before  the  dem- 
onstrations began  and.  indeed,  the  dem- 
onstrations had  no  effect  on  any  of  these 
things. 

They  served  no  legislative  or  judicial 
purpose,  or  any  other  observable  pur- 
pose, toward  securing  rights  or  privileges 
for  people  in  Selma  or  in  America. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  spotlight- 
ing this  fact  which  I  think  is  rather  im- 
portant. Under  these  circumstances 
the  public  officials  of  Selma  have  con- 
ducted themselves  with  order,  with  re- 
straint, and  with  great  patience  and 
forebearance.  There  have  been  no  in- 
stances of  any  kind  of  mistreatment  or 
brutality  by  the  sheriff  of  Dallas  County 
or  any  other  law-enforcement  officer  in 
this  county.  To  my  knowledge,  there 
was  no  evidence  presented  at  any  time 
of  such  violence  or  such  mistreatment. 
I  think  the  record  needs  to  be  clear,  in 
that,  as  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Martin]  indicated,  the  press  has 
presented  a  distorted  picture.  The  law- 
enforcement  officers  have  tried  to  keep 
the  peace  and  enforce  the  law  with  pa- 
tience and  restraint  in  a  very  complex 
and  difficult  situation  in  which  their 
efforts  were  perpetually  thwarted  over  a 
long  period  of  time. 

The  leadership  of  the  Negro  commu- 
nity in  Dallas  County  has  been  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  local  Negroes  and 
taken  over  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
and  others.  The  white  community  has 
in  more  than  2  years  stayed  out  of  the 
situation,  and  I  think  the  people  of 
Selma  are  thereby  to  be  congratulated 
and  commended  for  their  restraint. 

I  am  reconvinced  that  there  has  been 
a  fair  and  Impartial  application  of  law. 
Federal,  State,  and  local,  in  Selma  and 
in  Dallas  County  by  its  public  officials. 
In  this  matter  of  rejection  of  persons 
seeking  to  vote,  only  recently  have  large 
numbers  of  Negro  citizens  sought  to  vote 
in  Dallas  County.  The  rejection  rate 
for  the  armed  services  Is  comparable  to 
that  of  those  seeking  to  register  to  vote. 

May  I  point  out  that  the  mechanics 
of  registration  in  the  State  of  Alabama 
are,  in  my  opinion,  too  slow  and,  in  my 
further  opinion,  should  be  changed  so 
that  the  registration  of  citizens  of  both 
races  might  be  facilitated.  There  is 
legislation,  I  believe,  that  will  be  brought 
before  the  Legislature  of  Alabama  at  its 
next  regular  session  to  facilitate  the  reg- 
istration of  American  voters. 

For  example,  as  reported  in  articles 
In  both  Birmingham  papers  in  the  fall 
of  1964,  long  before  the  present  demon- 
strations began  in  Selma,  a  distinguished 
legislator  from  Jefferson  County,  the 
Honorable  John  Hawkins,  had  composed 
a  bill  to  speed  up  and  facilitate  the  reg- 
istration of  voters  in  my  own  county  in 
Alabama.  Representative  Hawkins'  bill 
would  require  the  board  of  registrars  to 
visit  each  precinct  of  Jefferson  County 


at  least  once  a  month  to  take  registra- 
tion to  the  people.  In  addition,  it  pro- 
vides that  at  least  once  a  month  people 
should  be  registered  from  4  to  10  in  the 
evening  to  facilitate  registration  for 
those  whose  jobs  would  prevent  them 
from  registering  during  usual  hours.  It 
provides  further  for  full-time  registrars 
in  Jefferson  Coimty.  It  was  the  thought 
of  this  distinguished  and  respected 
member  of  the  Alabama  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  this  bill,  which  will 
surely  be  passed  in  the  regular  session 
of  the  State  legislature  in  May.  would 
provide  a  pattern  for  Alabama  counties. 
I,  for  one,  wholeheartedly  endorse  Mr. 
Hawkins'  plan  and  feel  it  to  be  good 
legislation. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  where 
there  may  be  need  for  a  change  of  law 
to  speed  up  the  process  of  registration 
and  make  it  easier  for  all  citizens  and 
all  racial  groups  to  register  in  my  State, 
but  that  effort  should  proceed  through 
the  due  processes  of  law  and  not  through 
demonstrations  in  the  streets.  The  place 
in  which  to  make  this  effort,  the  place 
where  we  refine  our  gold  in  this  country, 
I  believe  to  be  rightfully  in  the  State 
legislatures,  in  the  Congress,  and  in  the 
courts.  I  cannot  believe  that  these  prob- 
lems can  be  solved  in  the  streets,  and  I 
cannot  believe  that  we  can  be  traveling 
in  a  right  direction  by  leading  citizens, 
particularly  young  people,  toward  violat- 
ing laws  and  defying  authority  in  order 
to  accomplish  any  purposes,  however 
dear  to  their  hearts. 

I  believe  in  the  principle  of  local  self- 
government  in  America.  I  have  faith 
that  the  people  of  Dallas  County  and  the 
sovereign  State  of  Alabama  will  indeed 
proceed  in  obedience  to  Federal,  State, 
and  local  law  in  this  matter,  and  will 
work  toward  changing  whatever  State 
law  needs  to  be  changed  to  facilitate 
registration  for  voting  in  Alabama. 

I  beUeve  that  the  people  in  our  city 
and  in  this  county  will  be  impartially 
registered  to  vote,  but  I  would  say  what- 
ever change  we  need,  let  us  seek  it  in  the 
legislature,  not  in  the  streets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one  who  believes 
in  liberty.  I  believe  and  would  stand  for 
the  inalienable  right  to  hfe,  liberty;-  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  for  every  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  color.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
stand  between  any  man  and  his  God- 
given  right  to  become  what  he  can  be- 
come, within  the  framework  of  his  own 
ability  and  limitations.  God  forbid  that 
I  should  stand  between  any  man  and  his 
lawful  liberty.  Let  there  be  liberty  in 
fullest  measure  for  every  citizen,  but 
liberty  can  only  prosper  where  there  is 
law.  Only  within  the  framework  of  law 
can  liberty  survive. 

Therefore,  to  those  who  in  my  own 
State  have  been  leading  others  in  dis- 
obedience to  law  and  in  defiance  of  au- 
thority, both  local  and  Federal,  let  there 
be  liberty,  but  let  us  never  forget  that 
where  there  is  liberty  there  must  be  law. 
Therefore,  I  would  say,  let  us  work  to- 
ward the  fulfillment  of  the  American 
dream  for  all  its  people.  Let  us  work  in 
the  courts,  the  Congress,  the  State  legis- 
latures, and  the  courthouse  in  Selma. 
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Ala.,  that  there  might  be  Uberty  for  all 
of  us,  because  there  is  retained  in  this 
land  the  law. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  REGISTER  TO  VOTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Glenn  An- 
drews] is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  Selma  story  and  other  stories 
planned  for  San  Francisco.  Detroit.  Chi- 
cago, and  Philadelphia,  by  the  Negro 
demonstrators,  the  question  is  whether 
all  people  regardless  of  color  will  have 
the  right  to  register  and  vote  or  whether 
they  have  the  right  to  be  registered  and 
be  voted  by  agitators  whenever  the  agi- 
tators choose. 

Under  the  Federal  court  injunction 
governing  registration  from  now  on  in 
Selma,  all  who  wish  to  register  and  vote 
may,  I  feel,  do  so.  This  opportunity  has 
long  existed,  and  far  too  few  have  shown 
an  interest. 


COMMnTEE    ON    THE    ORGANIZA- 
TION OF  THE  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  concurrent  resolution  to  es- 
tablish a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  Congress.  My  resolution  is 
identical  with  one  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  January  6  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney].  Up- 
ward of  50  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
listed  as  cosponsors  of  the  Monroney 
resolution. 

This  resolution  is  almost  Identical  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  sponsored  in 
the  79th  Congress  by  Senator  LaFoUette 
and  the  then  Representative  Monroney, 
which  eventually  led  to  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  Almost  20 
years  have  passed  since  that  time  and 
there  is  a  widespread  belief  in  Congress 
and  in  the  country  that  the  time  has 
come  for  a  fresh  look  at  the  machinery 
and  methods  of  our  national  legislature. 

Much  good  was  accomplished  by  the 
Reform  Act  of  1946.  It  streamlined  the 
congressional  committee  system,  a  struc- 
tural change  that  has  survived  unchal- 
lenged until  this  day,  except  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  new  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committees  in  1958  created 
to  cope  with  the  legislative  problems  of 
the  space  age.  It  provided  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  congressional  staff  aids  and 
led  to  striking  gains  in  the  staffing  of  the 
committees  of  Congress  and  of  the  Legis- 
lative^ Reference  Service.  It  ought  to 
strengthen  the  oversight  function  of 
Congress  and  was  followed  by  an  ex- 
traordinary increase  in  the  conduct  of 
congressional  investigations.  The  1946 
act  also  aimed  to  strengthen  congres- 
sional control  of  public  expenditures,  but 
its  results  in  this  area  have  proved  disap- 
pointing. The  lobbying  title  of  the  act 
has  revealed  a  wealth  of  data  concerning 
the  extent  and  cost  of  group  representa- 
tion before  Congress.  But  the  lobby  law 
admittedly  suffers  from  loose  draftsman- 


ship and  other  defects  which  remain  to 
be  corrected. 

But  the  task  of  congressional  reorga- 
nization is  far  from  finished.  The  LaFol- 
lette-Monroney  committee  of  the  79th 
Congress  vas  limited  in  its  terms  of  re- 
ference and  the  1946  act,  after  its  pas- 
sage by  the  Senate,  was  pruned  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  hence  was 
marked  by  several  significant  omissions. 
Meanwhile,  the  operation  of  the  1946  act 
over  the  past  20  years  has  revealed  some 
serious  defects,  while  changing  condi- 
tions have  produced  some  new  problems 
of  internal  organization  and  operation. 
Since  1946  two  States  have  been  added 
to  the  Union,  there  are  50  million  more 
Americans,  the  space  age  has  dawned, 
and  the  daily  workload  of  the  average 
Congressman  has  doubled. 

Although  the  1964  session  of  Congress 
was  far  more  productive  of  legislative 
results  than  the  1963  session,  I  feel  that 
this  was  due  more  to  the  change  in  the 
character  of  presidential  leadership  than 
to  any  real  improvement  in  the  struc- 
ture and  procedures  of  the  Congress. 
We  hear  many  criticisms  of  our  machin- 
ery and  methods  not  only  from  our  own 
Members  in  both  chambers  and  in  both 
political  parties,  but  also  from  political 
scientists,  journalists  and  commentators, 
and  civic  groups  like  the  American  As- 
sembly and  the  National  Committee  for 
an  Effective  Congress.  I  do  not,  by  any 
means,  subscribe  to  all  the  criticisms  of 
the  Congress  that  we  read  in  the  public 
prints.  But  I  do  agree  that  the  time 
has  come  for  a  new  look — a  fresh  study — 
of  the  organization  and  operation  of  our 
national  legislature. 

We  hear  it  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
body  or  the  other  body  wastes  valuable 
time  in  irrelevant  debate  and  in  oral  roll 
calls.  In  his  recent  book  "Congress: 
The  Sapless  Branch",  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  Joseph  S.  Clark,  at- 
tacks our  procedures  as  "undemocratic 
and  antiquated."  In  a  Senate  speech 
last  September  that  consumed  42  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  he  set  forth 
a  full-length  27-point  program  for  revi- 
sion of  the  Senate  rules.  Other  critics 
allege  that,  with  hundred-billion-dollar 
annual  budgets.  Congress  has  really  lost 
control  of  the  purse  strings.  That  we 
lag  behind  public  opinion  and  are  more 
conservative  than  the  country.  That 
We  are  too  susceptible  to  group  pressures 
in  a  pressure-group  society.  That  we 
tend  to  subordinate  national  to  local  and 
sectional  interests  because  we  are  lo- 
cally elected  and  locally  responsible. 
That  we  engage  in  dilatory  tactics  via 
the  filibuster  and  the  committee  pigeon- 
hole. That  our  investigating  commit- 
tees do  not  always  treat  witnesses  fairly. 
That  we  lack  party  discipline  and  that 
the  legislative  process  is  subject  to  coali- 
tion control.  That  Congress  suffers 
from  a  dispersion  of  leadership  which  Is 
scattered  among  our  elective  leaders  and 
among  the  chairmen  of  some  300  con- 
gressional committees  of  all  types. 
These  and  other  criticisms  would  be  con- 
sidered by  the  joint  committee  provided 
for  in  my  resolution. 

In  a  supporting  statement  made  when 
he  introduced  his  concurrent  resolution. 
Senator  Monroney  said  that  "the  Ameri- 
can people  expect  th*>  Congress  to  im- 


prove its  performance.  There  is  a  stri- 
dent and  persistent  demand  for  improved 
congressional  practices.  Congress 
needs,"  he  said,  "to  remodel  its  legisla- 
tive machinery."  And  he  went  on  to  list 
the  areas  of  major  importance  which,  in 
his  opinion,  require  immediate  attention: 

First,  congressional  procedure  for  deal- 
ing with  the  Federal  budget. 

Second,  committee  operation. 

Third,  earlier  adjournment  or  specified 
recess  periods. 

Fourth,  reducing  the  individual  Mem- 
ber's caseload. 

In  addition  to  these  major  changes,  he 
also  listed  many  minor  changes  whicii 
could  be  made  to  strengthen  Congress 
and  simplify  its  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  age  when  repre- 
sentative government  is  on  the  defensive 
all  around  the  world  and  when  it  has 
been  eclipsed  by  dictatorships  in  many 
lands,  I  believe  that  we  must  take  steps 
to  strengthen  our  own  institution.  At  a 
time  when  the  initiative  in  policymaking 
seems  to  be  shifting  from  Congress  to  the 
executive  and  the  judiciary,  we  must  be 
on  guard  to  maintain  the  place  of  Con- 
gress in  the  constitutional  scheme  of 
checks  and  balances  and  we  must  adopt 
whatever  changes  are  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Congress  to  perform  its  func- 
tions more  effectively. 
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THE    COMMON   ACTION    TO   BRING 
PEACE  TO  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  events  of 
the  past  few  days  have  literally  swept 
the  United  States  onto  the  first  step  of 
the  escalator  of  war  in  Vietnam.  We 
will  continue  upward  unless  we  find  a 
solution  that  will  halt  this  inevitable 
hoist. 

The  importance  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
has  reached  the  crucial  point  which  de- 
mands immediate  attention.  Because  of 
its  importance,  I  have  made  two  trips  to 
South  Vietnam  within  the  last  9 
months — first  in  June  and  again  in  No- 
vember— to  see  for  myself  why  we  are 
there  and  what  the  px)ssible  alternatives 
are  to  solving  this  situation. 

Of  my  own  volition  and  at  my  own 
expense  I  witnessed  the  "twilight  war"  as 
near  to  war  as  you  can  get  without 
actually  participating.  The  information 
I  have  secured  is  firsthand — from 
Saigon,  the  serious  political  area,  and 
from  the  provinces  in  the  heartland  of 
the  vast  serious  fighting  areas.  I  saw 
the  residue  of  the  Communists'  weapons 
of  murder,  arson,  sabotage,  random 
bombings,  and  terror. 

Let  me  at  the  outset,  however,  make  it 
clear  I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to 
lose  Vietnam.  This  has  been  indelibly 
written  in  the  blood  of  277  Americans 
who  have  died  there.  Every  responsible 
individual  with  whom  I  spoke — I  spoke 
with  hundreds  on  both  trips:  and  this 
goes  for  military,  our  State  Department 
and  other  U.S.  Government  people,  the 
Vietnamese,  and  most  importantlj^f  inde- 
pendent news  personnel,  for  whom  I 
have  the  utmost  respect — all  agreed  it 


would  do  the  cause  of  America  and  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  irreparable  harm 
if  we  either  pulled  out  or  were  thrown 

In  1954  when  the  Geneva  accords 
halved  Vietnam  at  the  17th  parallel, 
creating  the  Communist  regime  of  Ho 
Chi  Minh  in  the  north  and  the  non- 
Communist  state  in  the  south,  we  rec- 
ognized the  importance  then  of  south- 
east Asia  to  the  free  world.  In  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  was  born.  At  that 
time,  the  U.S.  commitment  to  do  what  it 
could  to  insure  the  peace,  security,  and 
independence  of  southeast  Asia  was 
made,  and  made  with  the  support  of  both 
political  parties.  Thailand,  the  Philip- 
pines, Britain,  France,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Pakistan  joined  in  that 
commitment.  Though  not  signers  of  the 
treaty,  Laos,  Vietnam,  and  Cambodia 
were  at  liberty  to  call  on  SEATO  for  help 
against  aggressions. 

We  are  committed  to  Vietnam.  In 
1961  when  Vietnam  appealed  to  the 
United  States  to  honor  its  unilateral 
declaration  of  1954,  President  Kennedy 
responded  without  delay  in  support  of 
Vietnam  by  sending  more  American  ad- 
visers, arms,  and  aids.    He  said: 

The  United  States  is  determined  to  help 
Vietnam  preserve  Its  independence,  protect 
Its  people  against  Communist  assassins,  and 
build  a  better  life  through  economic  growth. 

A  position  first  stated  by  Secretary  of 
State  John  Foster  Dulles  in  1954.  that — 

The  Imposition  on  southeast  Asia  of  the 
political  system  of  Communist  Russia  and 
Its  Chinese  Communist  ally  by  whatever 
means  would  be  a  grave  threat  to  the  whole 
free  community.  The  United  States  feels 
that  that  possibility  should  not  be  positively 
accepted  but  should  be  met  by  united  ac- 
tion. 

A  position  President  Eisenhower  in 
that  same  year   supported   by   stating 

tha^- 

Aggresslon  In  •  •  •  southeast  Asia  are 
threats  to  the  whole  free  community  to  be 
met  by  united  action. 

And  just  last  week  President  Johnson 
reaffirmed  that  position  by  saying  the 
United  States  will  be  "as  effective  and 
efficient  as  we  can  in  helping  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  resist  aggression  and 
preserve  their  freedom." 

Vietnam  has  bared  itself  before  the 
Vietcong,  the  North  Vietnamese,  and  Red 
China  in  an  attempt  to  succeed  in  be- 
coming an  independent  free  nation.  It 
has  thrust  its  strength  forth  relying  on 
the  commitment  we  have  pledged,  the 
free  world  has  pledged. 

Theirs  is  not  just  a  civil  war.  When 
I  first  visited  Vietnam  last  June,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  equipment  used  by  the  Viet- 
cong was  captured  U.S.  materiel.  When 
I  returned  6  months  later  I  was  told 
that  most  of  the  equipment  used  by  the 
Vietcong  came  from  Red  China.  It  is 
also  known  that  some  Red  Chinese  have 
been  involved  in  field  operations  with  the 
Vietcong. 

This  outside  influence  is  underlined 
by  one  of  the  most  important  speeches 
made  in  recent  decades  on  Communist 
strategy,  presented  in  1961  by  then 
Chairman  Khrushchev  in  his  report  on 


a  party  conference  entitled  "For  New 
Victories  of  the  World  Communist  Move- 
ment."   Khrushchev  stated: 

In  modern  conditions,  the  following  cate- 
gories of  wars  should  be  distinguished: 
world  wars,  local  wars,  liberation  wars,  and 
popular  uprisings. 

He  eliminated  world  wars  and  local 
wars  as  too  dangerous  for  any  real  ad- 
vantage to  the  Communist  cause.  But 
he  specifically  acknowledged  liberation 
wars  in  conjunction  with  Vietnam  say- 
ing, "It  is  a  sacred  war.  We  recognize 
such  wars." 

Soviet  Premier  Alexei  Kosygin  re- 
affirms and  underscores  that  recognition 
by  his  presence  in  Hanoi  now.  His  visit 
also  reaflQrms  and  underscores  the  fact 
that  Vietnam's  conflict  is  not  just  a  civil 
one. 

We  have  been  alarmed  at  the  aspect  of 
Red  China  producing  nuclear  weapons, 
and  well  we  should  be.  However,  if  Red 
China  and  Russia  can  achieve  success  by 
liberation  wars,  then  there  is  no  necessity 
for  them  to  risk  nuclear  holocaust. 

Where  I  traveled  there  was  no  nu- 
clear holocaust,  only  the  constant  fear  of 
terror,  snipers,  and  guerrilla  attack.  In 
the  midst  of  this  liberation  war  I  traveled 
by  car  on  the  only  open  road  to  Long  An 
Province  and^Ian  On — a  road  constant- 
ly under  ambush  of  grenade  and  rifle  at- 
tack— where  military  vehicles  were  con- 
stantly under  fire.  We  drove  60  miles 
per  hour  to  avoid  attack. 

I  met  with  our  military  advisers  whose 
constant  companions  are  a  rifle,  a  gre- 
nade hung  from  their  belt  and  a  .45 
packed  on  their  hip. 

To  learn  more  about  this  liberation 
war,  I  talked  through  interpreters  with 
captured  Vietcongs,  I  spent  hours  with 
American  and  European  correspondents 
who  have  been  in  Vietnam  2  or  more 
years.  I  interviewed  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment leaders.  I  spoke  with  Ambas- 
sador Lodge  and  Ambassador  Taylor.  I 
was  briefed  by  MACV — Military  Assist- 
ance Commander  Vietnam — and  by  their 
commanding  ofiBcers.  I  spoke  with 
Americans,  Vietnamese  ARVN  field  com- 
manders, and  village  chiefs.  I  did  not 
have  time  for  the  Cook's  tour  and  cere- 
monial dances  of  the  Montagnards  nor- 
mally arranged  for  visiting  firemen. 

The  tour  I  took  included  suspenseful 
helicopter  flights — in  some  of  those  that 
have  made  the  headlines — "Two  More 
U.S.  Helicopters  Shot  Down  Over  Viet- 
nam"— wearing  a  flak  suit  and  sitting 
between  gimners  who  gingerly  fingered 
the  trigger  of  their  .50  calibers.  We  flew 
over  roads  that  were  too  cut  by  mortars 
to  get  to  inswjcessible  areas. 

I  was  the  first  civilian  to  visit  Bien 
Hoa  Airfleld  after  our  B-57's  were 
bombed  out  by  the  mortars  of  the  Viet- 
cong who  zeroed  in  only  about  100  yards 
from  the  perimeter  of  the  airfield.  At 
the  time  I  was  warned  that  we  could  ex- 
pect future  bombing  of  this  sort.  For 
there  was  no  way  to  guarantee  our  pro- 
tection against  them.  This  was  under- 
lined only  a  few  days  ago  in  Pleiku. 

I  visited  with  some  of  the  wounded  who 
had  felt  the  effect  of  our  own  shells  fired 
from  captured  equipment  by  the  Viet- 
cong. 


There  is  a  war  going  on  over  there;  it 
is  a  different  war  than  what  we  know,  as 
war.  It  has  no  course  to  run.  There 
is  no  place  to  hide,  not  even  in  Saigon, 
where  2  days  after  I  left,  the  restaurant 
where  I  had  lunch  was  bombed  and  40 
people  were  wounded. 

But  war  is  hell  and  you  can  tolerate 
these  things  in  a  war  zone.  What  we 
cannot  tolerate  is  the  continuance  of 
this  war. 

Solutions  have  been  proposed: 

First.  Withdrawal  from  Vietnam:  This 
is  totally  unacceptable.  It  would  mean 
rejecting  the  plea  of  the  Vietnamese  to 
help  them  remain  a  free  and  independ- 
ent nation.  It  would  evidence  to  the 
people  of  the  free  world  the  fact  that 
America  does  not  honor  its  commitments 
and  many  of  the  uncommitted  nations 
of  the  world  would  fall  into  the  Commu- 
nist camp  for  lack  of  security.  It  would 
also  vindicate  the  Communist  theory  of 
liberation  wars,  open  the  gateway  into 
southeast  Asia  and  precipitate  the  Dom- 
ino theory — with  each  individual  coun- 
try falling  one  after  the  other,  and  not 
necessarily  limiting  itself  to  southeast 
Asia. 

Second.  Neutralization:  If  we  should 
neutralize  all  of  Vietnam  as  was  done  at 
the  Geneva  Conference,  and  the  Com- 
munists would  honor  this  neutralization, 
I  would  approve.  However,  they  have 
proven  they  would  not  honor  their  com- 
mitments and  will  not  permit  the  peo- 
ples of  South  Vietnam  to  remain  neutral. 

To  paraphrase  Abraham  Lincoln,  "I 
believe  this  Nation  cannot  endure  per- 
manently half  slave  and  half  free." 

We  have  seen  neutralization  fail  in 
Laos.  Because  they  did  not  honor  the 
neutralization  of  Laos  by  withdrawing 
their  troops  and  equipment  as  the  United 
States  did,  the  Commvmists  now  have 
supply  lines  running  through  Laos  from 
North  Vietnam  to  South  Vietnam. 
There  continues  to  be  turmoil  in  Laos. 
That  is  the  Communist's  idea  of  neutral- 
ization. We  cannot  accept  the  experi- 
ence of  Laos  as  an  indication  that  Com- 
munist style  neutralization  will  work. 

Third.  Nuclear  intervention:  This  al- 
ternative has  already  been  defeated  at 
the  polls  in  November  by  the  mandate 
given  President  Johnson. 

Fouriih.  Escalation  of  the  conflict:  A 
decisive  military  victory  over  the  Viet- 
cong or  their  supporters,  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Red  Chinese  is  out  of  the 
question  unless  we  are  prepared  to  pour 
into  this  "human  quagmire"  2  million 
American  youth  to  defeat  the  hundred 
thousand  Vietcong  now  deployed.  Vic- 
tory over  the  Communists  in  Malaysia 
and  the  Philippines  has  outlined  a  course 
of  action  that  demands  a  superiority  of 
20  to  1  over  the  guerrillas. 

But  this  is  hardly  a  solution  since  it 
would  leave  us  naked  against  an  enemy 
who  stands  pwised  to  rape  our  freedom 
whenever  we  stand  thus  exposed. 

Fifth.  Continue  to  assist  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  bring  about  peace  in  their 
own  coimtry.  All  responsible  American 
officials  agree  this  is  essential  no  matter 
what  else  be  done. 

I  fully  concur  and  also  propose  that 
something  else  be  done.  I  propose  that 
we  meet  this  aggression  with  the  kind  of 
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united  action  implied  by  the  statements 
of  the  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and  John- 
son administrations.  My  recommenda- 
tion for  this  "united  action"  is  the  utili- 
zation of  SEATO.  Utilize  other  SEATO 
members,  preferably  Asians,  in  an  effort 
to  help  terminate  this  war,  in  a  climate 
they  know  well,  in  an  area  that  affects 
their  future  and  with  their  Asian  neigh- 
bors whom  they  can  better  understand 
and  with  whom  they  can  better  commu- 
nicate. 

This  is  asking  them  to  support  a  pledge 
they  made  10  years  ago  in  order  that 
their  part  of  the  world  may  remain  free 
and  Independent. 

SEATO  was  organized  for  this  purpose. 
Aiticle  n  reads: 

In  order  more  effectively  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  this  treaty,  the  parties,  sepa- 
rately and  Jointly,  by  means  of  continuous 
and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid  will 
maintain  and  develop  their  individual  and 
collective  capacity  to  resist  armed  attack  and 
to  prevent  and  counter  subversive  activities 
directed  from  without  against  their  terri- 
torial integrity  and  political  stability. 

And  this  is  followed  up  by  article  IV 
which  states: 

Each  party  recognizes  that  aggression  by 
means  of  armed  attack  in  the  treaty  area 
•  •  •  woirld  endanger  its  own  peace  and 
safety,  and  agrees  that  it  will  in  that  event 
act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in  accord- 
ance with  its  constitutional  process.  If,  in 
the  opinion  of  any  of  the  parties,  the  Inviola- 
bility or  the  integrity  of  the  territory  or  the 
sovereignty  or  political  independence  or  any 
party  Is  threatened  in  any  way  other  than  by 
.  armed  attack  or  is  affected  or  threatened  by 
any  fact  or  situation  which  might  endanger 
the  peace  of  the  area,  the  parties  shall  con- 
svilt  immediately  in  order  to  agree  on  the 
measures  which  should  be  taken  for  the 
common  defense  •  •  •  it  is  understood  that 
no  action  •  •  •  shall  be  taken  except  at  the 
invitation  or  with  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
ernment concerned. 

Laos,  Cambodia,  and  South  Vietnam 
must  be  considered  within  the  treaty 
area. 

I  quote  these  articles  to  emphasize  this 
outstanding  option  available  toward  win- 
ning peace  for  South  Vietnam: 

We're  already  aiding  the  Vietnamese  in 
1.001  ways.  But  let's  not  be  satisfied  when 
It  might  prove  that  the  l,002d  way  Is  the 
decisive  one. 

Those  were  the  words  of  Ambassador 
Taylor  upon  his  arrival  in  Saigon  last 
July  as  the  new  U.S.  Ambassador  and 
those  words  are  still  applicable. 

An  option  we  have  not  utilized — to 
bring  in  a  third  flag,  even  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth — to  include  other  nations  of 
the  southeast  Asian  community  is  my 
proposal. 

The  SEATO  members  are  fully  justi- 
fied in  any  action  to  aid  Vietnam.  For 
in  June  1962  a  special  report  from  the 
International  Control  Commission,  a 
unit  created  by  the  Geneva  Conference 
and  composed  of  a  Canadian,  an  In- 
dian, and  a  Pole,  presented  evidence  of 
Hanoi's  subversive  activities  in  South 
Vietnam  and  specifically  found  Hanoi 
guilty  of  violating  the  Geneva  accords, 
also  violating  SEATO's  article  IV 
through  "aggression  by  means  of  armed 
attack  in  the  treaty  area." 

In  the  past  years  and  as  recent  as  1964 
headUnes   have   read:    "SEATO   Dead; 


Just  Needs  Proper  Burial."  My  plan 
would  resurrect  SEATO  and  solidify  it, 
as  a  working  body,  letting  it  function  as 
a  peacekeeping  force  for  southeast 
Asia,  as  NATO  has  done  for  Europe. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far 
Eastern  Affairs  William  P.  Bundy — 
whom  I  met  with  only  yesterday — has 
said: 

Policy  is  the  fruit  of  history  and  experi- 
ence. In  essence,  our  policy  derives  from 
(1)  the  fact  of  the  Communist  nations  of 
Asia  and  their  policies;  (2)  the  lessons  of 
the  1930's  and  of  Korea;  (3)  the  logical 
extension  of  that  fact  and  these  lessons,  to 
what  has  happened  in  southeast  Asia. 

We  have  learned  from  Malaya;  we 
have  learned  from  the  Philippines,  that 
Communist  aggression  can  be  overcome. 

In  the  past  year  the  war  in  Vietnam 
has  worsened.  Even  in  the  past  few 
days,  direct  attacks  on  American  instal- 
lations have  occurred  with  greater  inten- 
sity. Before  this  conflict  is  escalated 
into  an  earth-shaking  struggle,  let  us  call 
into  action  SEATO. 

Even  before  the  death  of  Diem,  the 
political  instability  of  South  Vietnam 
has  been  a  liability  to  the  conflict  and 
has  resulted  in  a  prolonging  effort  to 
bring  about  peace.  Even  in  view  of  the 
political  instability  South  Vietnam  has 
progressed  since  1954.  It  is  because  of 
this  progress  that  the  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnamese — whose  country  has 
suffered  serious  economic  reverses  since 
1954^no  longer  attempt  to  convert 
South  Vietnamese  with  promises  of  a 
better  life.  It  is  not  easy  to  stabilize  a 
government  within  1  year,  2  years,  or 
even  10  years  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
South  Vietnam,  a  counti-y  is  constantly 
attacked  from  within,  by  covert  aggres- 
sion through  guerrilla  warfare  as  well  as 
by  border  attack. 

Too  often,  we  look  and  we  criticize, 
yet  it  took  the  United  States  7  years 
after  the  American  Revolution  to  flnally 
write  a  Constitution  and  this  was  in  an 
atmosphere  of  relative  peace.  Political- 
ly in  Vietnam  there  is  an  urgency  for 
patience. 

To  bring  in  their  Asian  neighbors,  such 
as  the  Philippines,  who  have  experienced 
the  same  battles  and  struggles  for  an 
independent  and  free  nation  would  en- 
able the  Vietnamese  to  learn  flrsthand 
from  people  who  can  say,  "I.  too,  have 
been  through  this;  my  people,  too,  have 
experienced  these  aggressions;  my 
countiT.  too.  has  been  invaded." 

Vietnam's  greatest  problem  is  lack  of 
leadership.  It  has  been  said  in  the  East 
nothing  grows  under  a  banyan  tree — so 
it  was  under  Diem.  He  would  permit  no 
leader  to  grow  within  and,  therefore, 
today  the  leadership  is  a  many-headed 
hydra. 

The  Vietnamese  leaders  who  have  sur- 
vived the  numerous  coups  recognize  the 
need  for  a  massive  sociocivic  operation 
in  the  country  as  w'ell  as  a  centralized 
political  unit  in  the  city. 

This  has  been  noticed  by  neighboring 
leaders. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Philippines,  Cornelia  T.  Vil- 
lareal,  whose  nation  Is  a  member  of 
SEATO,  has  recognized  the  importance 
geographically    and   psychologically    of 


the  conflict  in  South  Vietnam.    He,  too, 
suggests: 

Out  of  a  collective  effort  of  free  peoples, 
and  out  of  a  struggle  they  share,  can  come 
the  motivation  and  ultimately  the  resolve  of 
the  Vietnamese  common  masses  to  make 
their  country  survive  in  freedom. 

Developments  in  the  past  few  days 
have  evinced  the  need  for  action.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  stated : 

Let  us  never  negotiate  out  of  fear.  But 
let  us  never  fear  to  negotiate. 

This  we  should  at  all  times  be  pre- 
pared to  follow.  Kosygln's  visit  to 
Hanoi  underlines  the  importance  of  set- 
tling this  crisis  before  there  is  an  escala- 
tion of  war. 

His  trip  accentuates  the  possibility  this 
war  may  grow.  Up  until  now.  North 
Vietnam's  air  threat  has  been  almost 
nil.  Because  of  this  fact  we  have  been 
at  an  advantage  in  assisting  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  withstand  the  assaults  on 
them.  However,  I  am  concerned  now 
lest  the  Kosygln  visit  herald  addition  of 
Russian  air  power  support  to  North 
Vietnam.  Awareness  of  this  possibility 
reveals  an  urgency  as  has  never  before 
existed  to  bring  this  conflict  to  a  conclu- 
sion before  an  international  crisis  de- 
velops. 

I  ask  that  we,  as  a  member,  immedi- 
ately call  a  meeting  of  SEATO,  in  order 
that  action  toward  peace,  rather  than 
drifting  toward  peril,  may  result. 

We  cannot  continue  to  let  the  situation 
deteriorate.  I  believe  America  must  not 
only  advise  the  Vietnamese  in  bringing 
about  a  peaceful  conclusion  to  their 
struggle,  but  that  we  must  also  exercise 
leadership  in  bringing  peace  to  Vietnam. 


February  10,  1965 
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THE  JENKINS  FARCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  entitled 
"The  Jenkins  Farce." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  becomes 
completely  clear  that  every  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  permit  Walter  Jenkins  to 
avoid  giving  testimony  in  a  forum  where 
Republicans  would  have  a  chance  to  ask 
penetrating  questions  and  hope  to  ob- 
tain responsive  answers. 

Jenkins,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the 
longtime  aid  and  business  manager  to 
President  Lyndon  Johnson.  He  resigned 
his  job  at  the  White  House  last  fall  after 
his  second  an'est  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  morals  charges. 

The  latest  development  in  this  bizarre 
case  was  the  agreement  yesterday  by 
Democrat  members  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee of  the  other  body  that  they 
would  not  authorize  an  independent  psy- 
chiatrist to  examine  Jenkins.  This  on 
the  claim  that  Jenkins  might  be  harmed 
in  some  way  if  another  psychiatrist  talks 
to  him. 


Thus  an  interesting  procedure  is  de- 
veloping. Republican  members  of  the 
committee  will  be  permitted  to  submit 
nuestions  along  with  Democrat  members, 
but  here  is  the  sneaker:  What  kind  of 
Questions  wiU  get  through  the  Democrat 
screen'  Even  if  some  tough  questions 
are  approved  by  the  Democrats,  there 
will  still  be  the  problem  of  getting  full 
and  complete  answers,  for  this  wfll  not 
be  a  committee  hearing,  either  public  or 

executive. 

If  Jenkins  had  been  questioned  under 
oath  a  year  ago,  as  he  should  have  been, 
there  would  have  been  none  of  this  prob- 
lem with  his  so-called  "illness"  and  his 
staff  of  personal  psychiatrists. 

This  former  No.  1  assistant  to  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  certainly  been  given  soft 
and  preferential  treatment  by  the  Demo- 
crat investigators.  This  is  in  strange 
and  sharp  contrast  to  the  efforts  to  dis- 
credit and  destroy  Don  Reynolds,  the 
Maryland  insurance  broker,  who  has 
been  willing  to  tell  the  committee  under 
oath,  in  public  hearings,  of  his  associa- 
tions with  Bobby  Baker,  Walter  Jenkins, 
Matthew  McCloskey,  and  others. 

Reynolds  is  subject  to  criticism,  but 
he  has  been  willing  to  come  forward  pub- 
licly and  say  he  was  wrong  in  some  of  his 
activities  and  in  his  flnancial  dealings 
with  the  above-mentioned  manipulators. 
He  has  been  truthful  in  his  testimony  on 
the  stereo  set  that  was  given  to  the  John- 
sons and  on  the  payments  for  the  un- 
wanted television  time  on  the  Johnson 
family  television  station  in  Austin,  Tex. 

The  testimony  of  Reynolds  should  be 
subjected  to  the  same  scrutiny  and  tests 
for  credibility  as  applied  to  every  other 
witness,  but  it  appears  that  Committee 
Counsel  McLendon  is  going  far  out  of  his 
way  in  an  effort  to  discredit  Reynolds. 

If  there  was  anything  so  wrong  with 
Reynolds,  w^hy  was  Bobby  Baker,  the 
secretary  to  the  Democrat  majority  in 
the  Senate  and  Lyndon  Johnson's  pro- 
tege, in  all  those  business  dealings  w^ith 
him? 

If  there  was  anything  so  wrong  with 
Reynolds,  why  did  Lyndon  Johnson  buy 
his  life  insurance  through  him.  and  why 
was  Walter  Jenkins  dealing  with  him  on 
this  life  insurance? 

If  there  was  anything  so  wrong  with 
Reynolds,  why  did  Matthew  McCloskey 
go  out  of  his  way  to  give  him  the  per- 
formance bond  business  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Stadium? 

It  is  shameful  the  way  the  former  busi- 
ness associates  of  Reynolds  are  now  try- 
ing to  discredit  and  frighten  him  simply 
because  he  has  been  willing  to  testify 
rather  than  take  the  fifth  amendment  as 
did  Bobby  Baker  and  others. 

It  is  shameful  that  the  investigative 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  used  to  try  to  frighten  and 
coerce  Reynolds.  It  is  shameful  that  a 
committee  of  Congress  would  seek  to  dis- 
credit a  cooperative  witness  while  seeking 
to  shield  and  protect  those  who  have 
given  incorrect  and  misleading  informa- 
tion in  the  past. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  and  people  of 
this  country  are  aware  of  all  the  efforts 
to  harass  and  punish  Don  Reynolds  and 
others  who  have  aggressively  tried  to 
force  a  real  investigation  of  the  Bobby 
Baker  case. 


I  hope  that  the  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  aware  of  the 
favoritism  that  has  been  shown  to  Walter 
Jenkins  and  is  being  shown  to  this  indi- 
vidual in  the  most  recent  action  by  the 
Democrats. 

If  the  alleged  illness  of  Walter  Jenkins 
is  so  sei-ious,  what  is  the  explanation  for 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  seen  recently 
at  gay  parties  on  Capitol  Hill  and  else- 
where in  Washington?  Or  is  it  fear  that 
if  brought  into  a  public  hearing  this  fa- 
vorite of  the  high  and  mighty,  twice 
arrested  on  morals  charges,  would  be 
another  taker  of  the  fifth  amendment? 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  offer  for 
printing  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks an  excellent  editorial  from  today's 
issue  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

The  Star  properly  labels  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee's  so-caUed  investiga- 
tion of  Walter  Jenkins  as  "an  affront  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  public,"  and  it  con- 
cludes by  asking  the  question:  "How 
stupid  is  the  public  supposed  to  be?" 
The  editorial  follows: 

The  Jenkins  Farce 
The  latest  antic  In  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee's "investigation"  of  Walter  Jenkins, 
former  presidential  aid,  Is  an  affront  to  the 
Intelligence  of  the  public. 

Republican    members    of    the    committee 
have  tried  hard  to  find  out  what  connection. 
if  any,  Jenkins  had  with  an  alleged  kickback 
on  the  premium  for  a  large  life  Insurance 
policy  sold  by  Don  B.  Reynolds,  Sliver  Spring 
insurance  man.  to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  when 
the  latter  was  majority  leader  of  the  Senate. 
They  also  wanted  to  question  him  generally 
about   his   relationship   with   Bobby  Baker. 
Reynolds  testified  he  was  pressured  by  Jen- 
kins into  buying  useless  advertising  time  on 
the  L.B.J,  network  In  Texas,  and  produced 
canceled  checks  to  prove  that  he  did  buy 
the  time.     Jenkins  gave  a  sworn  statement 
to    committee    Investigators    denying    "any 
knowledge  of  arrangements"  for  the  purchase 
of  the  time.    V^hatever  the  precise  meaning 
of  this,  the  Democrats  controlling  the  com- 
mittee refused  to  call  Jenkins  so  that  he  could 
be   cross-examined.     Apparently  they   have 
made  no  other  effort  to  clear  up  this  point. 
Now   we  are  told.  It  Is  too  late.    Follow- 
ing Jenkins'  arrest  on  a  morals  charge  last 
fall    the  committee  did  an  about-face  and 
issued  a  subpena  calling  upon  him  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  vmder  oath.    But  Jenkins 
did  not  appear.     Instead,  his  attorney  and 
his  psychiatrists  showed  up.    The  attorney 
Is  reported  to  have  told  the  committee  that 
Jenkins  wanted  to  testify.    But  the  psy^la- 
trlsts  raised  all  manner  of  objections.    They 
said  he  might  have  to  be  carried  away  In  an 
ambulance   If   put   on   the    stand,   that  his 
health   might   be   gravely   Injured,    that   It 
would  be  dangerous  to  have  a  committee- 
chosen  psychiatrist  examine  him,  and  that 
there  was  no  telling  when.  If  ever,  his  con- 
dition would  permit  him  to  be  questioned  by 
the  committee,  even  In  closed  session. 

So  now  this  remarkable  committee  has 
come  up  with  a  remarkable  substitute.  It 
will  draft  a  list  of  written  questions  for 
Jenkins  to  answer,  presvunably  with  no 
threat  to  his  health.  But  even  here  there 
is  a  catch.  This  list  of  questions  will  have 
to  be  approved  by  the  Democratic  majority, 
and  this  makes  It  virtually  certain  that  there 
will  not  be  even  one  searching  question  on  It. 
How  stupid  Is  the  public  supposed  to  be? 


FARM  REPORT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 


man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Congressman  Frank 
Clark  and  I,  both  Pennsylvania  Demo- 
crats, have  introduced  new  farm  legisla- 
tion to  provide  new  and  improved  wheat, 
feed  grain,  and  land  conservation  pro- 
grams. 

This  new  bill  will,  first,  increase  per 
family  net  farm  income;  second,  reduce 
the  surplus  of  wheat  and  feed  grains; 
third,  expand  markets  at  home  and 
abroad;  and  fourth,  decrease  the  costs  to 
the  Federal  Goverrmient  of  financing  the 
current  expensive  farm  programs. 

I  represent  Pennsylvania's  21st  Dis- 
trict, which  includes  Westmoreland 
Covmty,  Mr.  Clark  represents  Pennsyl- 
vania's 25th  District,  which  includes 
Butler,  Beaver,  and  Lawrence  Counties. 
These  congressional  districts  include  im- 
portant dairy,  livestock,  wheat,  and  other 
agricultural  areas  of  the  State. 

We  western  Pennsylvania  Congressmen 
indicate  that  our  proposal  would  elimi- 
nate acreage  allotments  on  wheat,  corn, 
and  other  feed  grains,  thus  freeing 
farmers  from  these  Government  con- 
trols. 

Beginning  with  the  1966  crop,  wheat 
price  supports  would  be  set  at  the  U.S. 
farm  price  equivalent  to  the  average 
world  market  price  during  the  three  im- 
mediately preceding  marketing  years,  but 
not  less  than  50  percent  of  parity. 

Corn  supports  would  be  90  percent  of 
the  average  price  received  by  fanners 
during  the  immediately  preceding  3 
years.  Supports  for  other  feed  grains 
would  be  related  to  corn  and  would  re- 
flect feeding  value. 
The  Pennsylvania  Congressman  said: 
Farmers  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  their  own  management  decisions  and 
to  obtain  prices  for  their  commodities  In  the 
marketplace  at  levels  higher  than  the  price 
support  loans. 

By  diverting  a  portion  of  the  cropland 
from  the  production  of  excess  supplies  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  other  commodities 
through  a  voluntary  program  of  soU,  water, 
forest  and  vrtldllfe  conservation,  the  current 
farm  surpluses  could  be  reduced  and  costs 
to  the  Government  cut. 

Farmers  would  be  free  to  participate  and 
would  not  be  penalized  if  they  did  not  wish 
to  cooperate.  Under  the  current  wheat  and 
feed  grain  programs,  farmers  who  do  not 
cooperate  have  been  penalized  by  having 
their  prices  depressed  by  the  d\miplng  of 
surplus  Government  stocks  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agrlcult\ire.  Our  legislation 
would  end  this  type  of  unfair  Government 
dixmplng. 

Our  western  Pennsylvania  farmers, 
through  their  own  private  organization,  the 
Pennsylvania  Farmers  Association  and  Its 
county  organizations,  have  Indicated  that 
they  want  a  minimum  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment intervention  in  agriculture.  We  share 
that  point  of  view  and  believe  that  our  pro- 
posed legislation  meets  that  test. 

Three  major  farm  programs — feed 
grains,  wheat,  and  cotton— expire  this 
year  and  must  be  extended,  altered,  or 
dropped.  We  asked  farmers  their  choice 
of  the  two  approaches  most  likely  to  be 
considered. 

Farmers  apparently  want  to  move  more 
toward  a  freer  market.  The  survey  was 
taken  in  late  November  and  December. 
Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  farmers 
selected  systematically  throughout  a  list 
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of  2  million  farmers'  names  in  20  States 
coast  to  coast  in  the  northern  half  of 
United  States. 

The  major  results  in  summary  form: 
6  out  of  10 — 60  percent — of  the  farmers 
were  in  favor  of  moving  more  toward  a 
freer  market — 34  percent  voted  to  con- 


tinue present  programs,  and  the  other 
6  percent  did  not  express  an  opinion. 
Smaller  operators — under  220  acres — 
were  more  in  favor  of  freer  markets. 
Two-thirds  of  those  under  220  acres 
wanted  freer  markets,  versus  54  percent 
of  those  operating  larger  farms. 


[Results  in  percent] 

Prefer 

freer 

market 

Continue 

present 

plans 

No 
opinion 

Sample 
size 

60 

67 
43 
36 
65 
71 
62 
63 
62 

34 

27 
53 
56 
35 
27 
33 
30 
33 

6 

6 
4 
8 

930 

Farm  oremization  mcnibers: 

371 

114 

^ntimi'il  P-irniprs  Orpanixation                                 ............ 

59 

40 

Ot!ier                                                       --  - --- 

2 

5 
7 
5 

70 

670 

Wheat  raisers - 

397 
393 

Results  by  organization  are  above. 
Note  that  43  percent  of  Farmers  Union 
members  favored  freer  market,  as  did 
36  percent  of  NFO  men. 

Ohio  and  Michigan  farmers  were 
strongest  in  favor  of  free  market — 83 
percent.  Other  States  strongly  prefer- 
ring freer  market  were  Kansas,  66  per- 
cent; New  York,  67  percent:  Pennsyl- 
vania, 69  percent. 

Minnesota  was  the  only  State  where 
farmers  voted  more  for  the  present  pro- 
grams— 53  percent — compared  to  42  per- 
cent for  freer  market. 

Crop  producers  leaned  toward  the 
freer  market — about  6  out  of  10  indicated 
this. 

Larger  dairymen — over  35  cows — were 
more  in  favor  of  the  freer  market  than 
smaller  ones. 

Beef  men  and  hog  producers  both 
voted  for  freer  market  at  rate  of  6  out  of 
10. 

From  these  results  it  appears  that  the 
farmers  want  new  legislation. 

Congressman  J.  Irving  Wh.^lley,  Re- 
publican, and  I,  today  protested  to  Sec- 
retary Orville  Freeman  and  the  White 
House  the  closing  of  the  Maple  Research 
Laboratory  at  Wyndmoor,  Pa. 

We  pointed  out  that  the  amount  en- 
tailed in  keeping  this  very  worthwhile 
and  fruitful  research  work  operating  is 
small  compared  to  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  being  spent  on  research 
in  almost  every  area  of  Government 
operations. 

Congressman  Whalley  and  I  pointed 
out  that  maple  syrup  production  is  car- 
ried on  in  most  of  the  States  that  com- 
prise the  area  known  as  Appalachia. 

The  area  where  the  two  congressional 
districts  join,  known  as  the  Somerset 
maple  area,  has  benefited  from  the  re- 
search work  performed  by  this  labora- 
tory as  well  as  the  entire  maple  produc- 
ing States  from  Maine  to  Minnesota  and 
southward  into  Appalachia. 

Our  protest  letter  follows : 

Hon  Orville  L.  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  Join  the  National 
Maple  Syrup  Council  In  protesting  the  re- 
ported closing  of  the  maple  research  project 
at  the  Eastern  Utilization  Research  and  De- 
velopment Center,  600  East  Mermaid  Lane, 
Wyndmoor,  Pa. 

We  are  hopeful  that  you  will  reconsider 
this  action  for  the  following  reasons: 


1.  It  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  In  the 
Nation  and  serves  the  entire  maple  indus- 
try In  13  States  stretching  from  Maine  to 
Minnesota  and  southward  into  the  Appa- 
lachians. 

2.  While  forest  service  projects  are  con- 
cerned with  maple  sap  up  to  the  time  it 
reaches  the  evaporator  house,  this  labora- 
tory follows  through  to  the  completed  prod- 
uct. 

3.  Much  of  the  experimental  work  on  mi- 
cro-organisms of  tree,  say  and  syrup  must 
be  done  in  a  laboratory. 

4.  Maple  production  is  beginning  to  hold 
its  own.  For  the  past  10  years  it  has  de- 
creased 40  percent  but  in  the  last  2  years 
It  has  leveled  off  and  could  well  start  an 
upswing. 

The  maple  sugar  industry  has  always  been 
a  family  operation.  This  small  but  impor- 
tant Industry  needs  continuous  technolog- 
ical development.  In  good  years  our  people 
are  producing  one  and  a  half  million  gallons 
of  s^xup  with  a  retail  value  of  $12  million. 
A  great  percentage  of  our  producers  need 
this  seasonal  income  for  many  are  very  close 
or  under  the  Income  standard  as  set  by  the 
Poverty  Study  as  being  too  low  for  the  good 
of  our  Nation. 

Sincerely  yotors, 

John  H.  Dent, 
Twenty-first  District,  Pennsylvania. 
J.  Irving  Whalley, 
Twelfth  District,  Pennsylvania. 


STABILIZING  LEAD  AND  ZINC 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
you  recall,  I  informed  the  House  on 
January  19  of  the  background  and  basis 
of  import  legislation  that  I  introduced 
that  day  along  with  30  cosponsors  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  the  purpose 
of  stabilizing  the  lead-zinc  industry  and 
at  the  same  time  providing  for  the  na- 
tional security  by  assuring  a  continuing 
supply  of  these  vital  materials.  My  bill 
'H.R.  3183)  would  also  provide  for  an 
adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc  for  in- 
dustrial expansion  and  thereby  aid  the 
domestic  economy. 

Since  January  19,  additional  cospon- 
sors have  introduced  this  legislation  and 


we  now  have  32  members  of  this  body 
supporting  it.  As  I  indicated  when  I 
introduced  the  bill,  it  is  a  bipartisan 
national  effort. 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  the  House  that 
my  good  friend,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico,  the  former  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Senator 
Anderson,  together  with  24  additional 
Senators,  introduced  identical  legisla- 
tion in  the  other  body  on  the  same  day 
that  we  introduced  the  bill  in  the  House 

This  past  Friday,  at  the  68th  Annual 
National  Western  Mining  Conference 
sponsored  by  the  Colorado  Mining  Asso- 
ciation and  affiliated  organizations,  held 
at  Denver,  Colo.,  one  of  the  foremost 
leaders  of  the  lead-zinc  industry  pre- 
sented a  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  legis- 
lation that  we  have  sponsored  for  the 
establishment  of  flexible  quotas  for  lead 
and  zinc.  The  speaker  was  Lindsay  F. 
Johnson,  vice  president  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Zinc  Co.,  and  I  commend  his  re- 
marks to  all  interested  in  this  legislation 
for  the  clarity  of  his  analysis  from  the 
industry  point  of  view. 

Accordingly,  pursuant  to  permission 
previously  granted,  I  include  the  text  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Flexible  Quotas  for  Lead  and  Zinc, 
Why  and  How 
(Address  by  Lindsay  P.  Johnson,  vice  presi- 
dent, the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  before  the 
National    Western   Mining    Conference  at 
Denver,  Colo.,  February  5,  1965) 
On  January  19,  Senator  Clinton  P.  Ander- 
son, of  New  Mexico,  Introduced  In  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  89th  Congress  Senate  bill  564. 

On  the  same  day,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  the  Honorable  Wayne  N.  Aspi- 
nall, Introduced  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  89th  Congress  House  bill  3183. 

S.  564  and  H.R.  3183  are  Identical  bills. 
They  embody  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
a  flexible  quota  plan  for  lead  and  zinc. 

The  89th  Congress  Is  the  4th  Congress 
in  which  these  two  champions  of  the  lead 
and  zinc  mining  Industry  have  attempted  to 
find  a  legislative  solution  to  the  problems 
that  beset  that  Industry  because  of  its  re- 
lationship to  production  of  lead  and  zinc 
In  foreign  countries.  Similar  bills  were  also 
sponsored  by  them  In  the  88th,  87th,  and 
86th  Congresses. 

Many  of  you  will  recall  the  long  proces- 
sion of  appearances  of  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  these  several  bills  before  numer- 
ous committees  of  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  as  well  as  before  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission. 

In  the  past  decade  many,  many  man-hours 
have  been  spent  In  efforts  to  properly  estab- 
lish In  the  right  places  the  need  for  cor- 
rection of  the  situation  and  the  best  means 
by  which  this  can  be  done. 

Likewise,  unfortunately,  many  hours  have 
been  spent  by  people  who  have  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  sweep  the  problem  under  the  rug, 
thereby  attempting  to  demonstrate  that 
there  Is  no  need,  and,  therefore,  no  solution 
Is  required. 

Volumes  of  reports  have  been  published, 
and  in  the  course  of  all  this  the  lead-zinc 
mining  Industry,  no  doubt,  has  established 
some  sort  of  record  for  the  number  of  ap- 
pearances before  Government  committees 
and  commissions,  but  certainly.  If  for  noth- 
ing else,  a  record  of  imparalleled  demonstra- 
tion of  perseverance. 

However,  some  have  counted  this  long 
course  without  any  tangible  result  as  disap- 
pointing.   Others  feel  that  the  long  and  thus 
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far  unsuccessful  campaign  to  penetrate  the 
walls  of  resistance  In  the  executive  depart- 
ments has  been  a  waste  of  time.  Some  have 
expressed  growing  discouragement  that  rea- 
son will  ever  prevail.  Others  have  described 
It  as  frustrating  and  a  hopeless  quest. 

But  there  are  some  of  us  who  feel  differ- 
ently about  what  has  come  out  of  the  long 
and  unrelenting  effort  and  the  point  at 
which  it  has  arrived  today.  We  feel  that 
a  number  of  significant  changes  in  thinking 
have  come  about  by  reason  of  public  and 
private  debate  over  the  problem  and  the  pro- 
posals for  its  effective  solution.  Because  of 
these  changes  we  believe  that  today  one  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  do  so  can  consider  the 
matter  with  a  degree  of  sophistication  that 
was  not  possible  6  or  8  years  ago. 

The  legislation  now  before  the  Congress  in 
S  564  and  H.R.  3183  is  one  of  the  results 
of  the  long  course  that  has  been  followed. 
It  is  a  refinement  of  earlier  proposals  that  Is 
without  question  a  better  and  more  workable 
solution.  Accordingly,  it  seemed  appropri- 
ate on  this  occasion  to  discuss  the  new  1965 
version  of  the  flexible  quota  bill  to  show  why 
it  is  more  than  ever  needed  as  an  instrument 
to  cement  an  expanding  and  healthy  lead- 
zinc  mining  industry  in  our  economy,  to 
point  out  how  it  differs  from  earlier  propos- 
als, to  forecast  what  it  will  do,  to  Indicate 
the  course  it  must  now  take  and  how  it  must 
be  piloted  through  Government  channels, 
and  to  suggest  what  those  of  you  whose  in- 
terests are  so  closely  related  to  it  can  do 
to  see  it  through. 

As  a  prelude  to  discussion  of  those  several 
points  I  believe  it  will  be  of  interest  and 
of  help  m  considering  the  bill  and  its  likely 
effects  if  we  take  a  look  at  its  preamble. 
This  reads  as  follows : 

"A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic  economy,  to 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  to  assist 
in  the  national  defense  by  providing  for  an 
adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc  for  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  from  domestic 
and  foreign  sources,  and  for  other  purposes." 
Permit  me  to  repeat  the  main  purposes  ex- 
pressed in  that  preamble,  because  they  de- 
serve careful  consideration  as  reflections  of 
the  Intent  and  belief  of  those  who  sponsor 
this  bill. 
First,  to  protect  the  domestic  economy. 
Second,  to  promote  the  general  welfare. 
Third,  to  assist  in  the  national  defense  by 
providing  for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
zinc  for  consumption  in  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  are  commend- 
able purposes  of  the  highest  order.  Certain- 
ly, no  one  can  argue  against  something  that 
will  protect  the  domestic  economy. 

In  fact,  the  protection  of  our  domestic 
economy  is  right  now  a  subject  of  prime  na- 
tional importance.  In  his  recent  economic 
message.  President  Johnson  gave  a  highly 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  current  favorable 
state  of  the  domestic  economy,  but,  more 
significantly,  he  dealt  with  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  and  protecting  this  favorable 
state,  expressed  his  Intention  of  so  doing, 
and  put  forth  certain  recommendations  of 
steps  to  accomplish  that  goal. 

I  submit  to  you  and  respectfully  to  the 
President  that  the  protection  of  the  domestic 
economy  can  never  be  wholly  accomplished 
by  one  action  or  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen. 
It  must  be  a  combination  and  accumulation 
and  a  setting  In  of  many  things.  The  main- 
tenance of  a  strong  and  healthy  domestic 
lead-zinc  mining  Industry  can  and  will  be 
one  of  those  things. 

We  all  know  what  happened  to  this  In- 
dustry a  decade  ago  when  there  were  no 
adequate  protective  measures  to  help  it  resist 
an  onslaught  of  imports  that  all  but  wrecked 
It.  A  repetition  of  the  gross  adverse  effect 
on  the  economies  of  mining  companies  and 
of  the  communities  in  which  they  operate, 
widespread  unemployment  in  mining  and 
smelting,  and  practical  cessation  of  construc- 


tive forward  planning  and  development  most 
certainly  would  not  be  a  situation  calculated 
to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  a  fa- 
vorable state  of  the  domestic  economy.  We 
all  know  that  in  the  absence  of  a  well  con- 
ceived, equitable  program  of  control  such  as 
the  flexible  quota  plan  such  repetition  can 
be  forecast. 

There  is  no  question  then  that  the  situa- 
tion that  would  follow  from  enactment  of 
the  Anderson-Aspinall  legislation,  namely,  an 
avoidance  of  that  repetition,  would  accom- 
plish the  stated  purpose  "to  protect  the 
domestic  economy." 

Likewise,  it  would  seem  very  difficult  for 
anyone  logically  to  argue  against  something 
that  would  "promote  the  general  welfare." 
I  have  always  assumed  that  the  general 
welfare,  when  applied  to  the  United  States, 
means  the  welfare  of  all  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

It  would  seem  that  something  that  would 
encourage  a  number  of  people  to  put  capital 
to  work  to  provide  means  of  finding,  develop- 
ing, and  recovering  Important  natural  re- 
sources, with  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
capital  would  be  profitably  employed— 
something  that  would  assure  continuity  of 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  skilled 
persons  needed  to  bring  those  resources  to  a 
consumable  point  where  even  larger  numbers 
of  other  persons  convert  them  and  incor- 
porate them  as  essential  components  of  other 
things  that  are  needed  and  used  by  all  the 
people — something  that  would  do  those 
things,  particularly  with  respect  to  stability 
of  employment  and  Investment  In  the  pri- 
mary stages  of  natural  resource  recovery 
within  our  own  borders,  would  most  certainly 
be  calculated  to  "promote  the  general 
welfare." 

Now  we  come  to  the  third,  and  perhaps 
most  interesting,  part  of  the  preamble,  that 
Is.  "to  assist  in  the  national  defense  by  pro- 
viding for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
zinc  for  consumption  in  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources." 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  provision  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  anything  that  is  impor- 
tant in  the  production  of  essential  goods  con- 
tributes to  the  national  defense,  and  this  is 
a  proposition  to  which  we  all  should  be  dedi- 
cated. I  would  hope  that  we  are,  although  I 
suspect  that  sometimes  we  are  too  trusting 
of  some  of  our  neighbors  who  ofttlmes  turn 
out  to  be  fair  weather  friends. 

However,  let  us  assume  we  are  all  for  pro- 
moting national  defense  and  look  to  the  most 
important  part  of  this  purpose,  which  is  the 
recognition  that  the  provision  of  adequate 
supplies  of  lead  and  zinc  for  consumption  in 
the  United  States  Involves  obtaining  them 
from  both  domestic  and  foreign  sources. 

The  dependence  of  the  world's  largest  con- 
suming market  in  the  United  States  on  im- 
ports of  lead  and  zinc  and  the  degree  of  this 
dependence  under  normal,  subnormal,  and 
abnormal  conditions  are  well  documented 
and  well  understood.  It  is  a  question  of  how 
much  and  in  what  form  Imports  should  be. 
It  really  boils  down  to  a  matter  of  whether 
the  domestic  economy  and  the  national  in- 
terest win  better  be  served  by  a  situation  in 
which  division  between  domestic  and  foreign 
sources  will  be  on  an  equitable  basis,  perhaps 
even  shaded  somewhat  in  favor  of  domestic 
sources,  which  anywhere  but  21st  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.,  would  be  reasonable,  or  in 
a  situation  loaded  in  favor  of  foreign  pro- 
ducers, which  is  just  what  it  would  be  in  the 
absence  of  proper  controls.  The  answer  is 
obvious:  The  Anderson-Aspinall  program  of 
flexible  quotas  would  provide  such  controls. 
There  can  be  no  argument  about  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  legislation  is  Intended. 
These  purposes  are  without  question  bene- 
flcial  to  all.  But  the  important  point  to  re- 
member Is  that  Clinton  Anderson  and 
Wayne  Aspinall  do  not  propose  legislation  to 
accomplish  such  purposes  unless  they  believe 
wholeheartedly  that  it  will  accomplish  these 


purposes — nor  do  some  55  or  60  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  who  have  Joined  with 
them  in  their  legislative  proposals. 

I  urge  you  to  remember  this,  and  I  com- 
mend it  for  consideration  and  remembrance 
to  many  whom  we  all  know  back  in  the  halls 
of  the  State  Department,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, and  the  Interior  Department.  I 
commend  it  most  respectfully  to  our  Chief 
Executive,  who,  above  all,  certainly  knows 
how  deeply  his  old  colleagues  feel  when  they 
go  to  bat  for  something  they  believe  in. 

Earlier  in  this  discussion  I  suggested  ex- 
amination of  the  question  of  why  the  flexible 
quota  plan  is  more  needed  now  than  ever 
before. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  astonished  when  a  high- 
ranking  official  of  one  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments stated  that,  in  view  of  the  improved 
market  situation  in  lead  and  zinc,  he  as- 
sumed no  further  efforts  would  be  made  in 
the  89th  Congress  toward  enactment  of  a 
flexible  quota  plan.  He,  too,  appeared  to  be 
equally  astonished  when  told  that  these 
efforts  certainly  would  be  made  and  even  in- 
tensified, because  the  need  for  such  a  plan  is 
greater  now  than  it  ever  has  been. 

His  reaction  was  indicative  of  what  we  have 
come  to  recognize  as  short-range  thinking, 
and  this  type  of  thinking  on  the  part  of 
many  In  our  Government  departments  has 
been  evident  for  a  long  time.  Things  have 
always  been  approached  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
pediency, apparently  on  the  principle  that 
when  possible  one  should  do  nothing  to  aid 
the  mining  Industry,  and  when  one  has  to  do 
something,  the  most  expedient  thing  seems 
to  be  the  best  thing. 

The  mining  business,  as  we  all  know,  is  a 
long-range  business,  and  dealing  with  its 
problems  requires  long-range  thinking,  long- 
range  planning,  and  long-range  investment. 
It  has  become  a  part  of  the  problem  to  try  to 
instill  this  idea  of  long-range  thinking  in  the 
right  places. 

We  are  at  the  point,  however,  where  some- 
thing has  to  be  done.  The  absolute  quotas 
established  in  1958  are  under  examination  by 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Comnflssion,  with  a  report  ex- 
pected any  day. 

These  absolute  quotas  never  have  been  an 
effective  Instrument  to  meet  the  problems  of 
the  lead-zinc  producing  industry  and  of  the 
consumers  of  lead  and  zinc  in  the  United 
States.  These  absolute  quotas  were  set  too 
high  in  the  beginning.  They  favored  the 
foreign  sources  exporting  to  the  United 
States.  However,  their  main  deficiency  is 
that  they  are  too  high  when  things  are  not 
so  good  and  too  low  when  consumption,  as 
now,  is  at  a  higher  point  and  probably  rising 
gradually. 

The  Tariff  Commission  Is  not  examining 
the  absolute  quota  plan  for  an  appraisal  of 
its  effectiveness  as  an  instrument  for  proper 
and  reasonable  control— but.  as  it  has  been 
directed  to  do,  it  is  examining  the  proposi- 
tion of  whether  conditions  have  changed 
sufficiently  to  warrant  termination  or  relax- 
ation of  the  absolute  quotas.  This  again 
seems  to  reflect  a  short-range  approach,  based 
again  on  expediency  of  the  moment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  at  hand 
should  not  be:  "Can  we  get  along  without 
quotas  or  with  less  restrictive  quotas?" 

Rather  the  question  should  be:  "Since  ab- 
solute quotas  are  too  rigid  and  since  some 
well-conceived,  less  rigid  plan  of  Import  pro- 
tection is  needed  when  the  long-range  view 
is  taken,  what  kind  of  plan  will  offer  the 
best  overall  solution  to  this  problem  of  nearly 
a  decade?" 

In  the  course  of  the  Tariff  Commission  in- 
vestigation ample  evidence  has  been  pre- 
sented to  show  that  the  underlying  condi- 
tions that  caused  the  1956-57  disaster  in  the 
U.S.  lead-zinc  mining  industry  have  not 
changed.  The  evidence  shows  that  it  is  en- 
tirely reasonable  to  forecast  Increased  mine 
production  preponderantly  outside  the 
United   States   that  vrtll  be   available   at  a 
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rate  exceeding  the  projected  Increase  In  con- 
sumption over  the  future  years. 

Those  who  are  developing  these  additional 
resources  outside  the  United  States  avowedly 
look  to  putting  much  of  the  additional 
quantity  into  the  U.S.  market.  There  Is 
also  ample  evidence  of  plans,  many  of  which 
are  already  underway,  to  expand  conversion 
of  ores  to  metal  In  the  countries  of  origin 
on  whom  the  U.S.  custom  smelters  have  long 
depended  for  raw  material  supplies.  Like- 
wise, there  is  an  eye  on  the  U.S.  market  for 
much  of  this  expanded  metal  production. 

It  is  probably  true  that  under  today's  con- 
ditions the  U.S.  mining  and  smelting  indus- 
try is  not  particularly  affected  by  the  amount 
of  expansion  abroad  that  has  occurred  to 
this  time. 

But  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  practically 
being  ringed  around  by  potential  expan- 
sion of  production  in  foreign  countries  that 
wants  to  find  its  way  to  our  markets,  if  the 
United  States  Is  to  maintain  stability  in  its 
own  mining  and  smelting  industry,  it  is  im- 
perative that  there  be  somer  means  of  de- 
termining how  much  of  that  production  we 
can  take  in  and  in  what  form  we  can  take  It. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  United  States  to 
assert  its  position  on  the  long-range  aspects 
of  this  Important  problem.  Because  its  posi- 
tion win  have  a  great  bearing  on  some  of  the 
plans  and  programs  for  expansion  abroad,  it 
can  be  fair  to  all  concerned — domestic  and 
foreign  producers  alike — only  If  the  United 
States  does  state  its  position.  These  plans 
for  expansion  abroad  undoubtedly  will  be 
different  if  it  is  apparent  that  the  U.S. 
market  can  be  plundered  at  will  than 
they  will  be  If  It  is  apparent  that  our  market 
must  be  shared  with  domestic  producers,  not 
only  mines  but  smelters,  on  a  fair  and  reason- 
able basis.  The  historical  record  shows  that 
fair  and  reasonable  participation  In  our  mar- 
ket Is  not  likely  to  be  voluntary.  It  will 
have  to  be  brought  about  by  a  compulsory 
course,  and  now  is  the  time  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  write  the  script,  with  neither 
apology  nor  equivocation. 

Now.  as  to  how  the  1965  flexible  quota 
plan  differs  from  previous  proposals:  I  think 
I  can  best  summarize  this  for  you  without 
getting  into  too  much  detail  by  quoting  from 
the  speech  of  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson 
on  the  occasion  of  introducing  S.  564,  on  Jan- 
uary 19.  1965.  when  he  said: 

"The  Lead  and  Zinc  Act  of  1965  provides 
for  flexible  import  quotas  that  will  establish 
a  basic  quota  equal  to  those  now  In  effect  but 
will  permit  Increased  Imports  In  a  direct 
ratio  to  Increased  domestic  consumption. 
This  serves  as  a  relaxation  and  liberalization 
of  the  present  quota  plan — an  objective  of 
our  trade  policy — and  certainly  meets  an  ex- 
pressed desire  of  those  countries  serving  our 
markets. 

"The  Initial  quota  allocations  to  specific 
countries  conform  to  the  current  allocations, 
but  the  bill  has  provisions  to  transfer  unused 
quota  tonnage  to  a  global  quota  that  will  be 
available  to  those  countries  having  Increas- 
ing amounts  of  material  available  for  ex- 
port. This  will  accommodate  the  changing 
conditions  of  mine  and  metal  production 
around  the  world,  with  a  minimum  of  nego- 
tiation on  the  part  of  our  Government  and 
our  foreign  friends." 

These  are  the  two  main  modifications; 
namely,  with  respect  to  the  basic  quota  and 
the  allocation  of  quotas  among  foreign  coun- 
tries. They  are  a  direct  result  of  taking 
Into  account  criticisms  of  earlier  proposals 
by  some  persons  in  one  or  the  other  of  the 
executive  departments  who.  seemingly,  have 
an  interest  in  our  domestic  well-being.  We 
have  looked  upon  this  as  constructive  criti- 
cism, and  we  believe  that  the  legislation  in 
the  form  now  proposed  is  a  good  Instrument. 
Certainly,  there  cannot  be  much  complaint 
about  a  plan  that  guarantees  to  foreign  pro- 
ducers a  minimum  quota  not  less  than  has 
been  enjoyed  by  them  for  several  years  and 


extends  to  them  the  opportunity  to  share 
right  along  with  domestic  producers  In  any 
increase  In  our  consumption  over  the  years. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  exceptionally  fair. 
I  do  not  see  how  anyone  taking  a  tolerant 
and  reasonable  look  at  the  situation  can  ob- 
ject. It  is  my  Judgment  that  a  flexible 
quota  plan  such  as  now  proposed  by  Senator 
Anderson  and  his  colleagues  and  Congress- 
man AspiNALL  and  his  colleagues  not  only 
will  have  a  stabilizing  effect  on  the  lead-zinc 
industry  In  the  United  States,  but  also  will 
have  a  favorable  stabilizing  effect  on  this 
industry  outside  the  United  States,  because 
it  will  remove  a  great  deal  of  speculation 
about  the  future,  and  it  should  enable  cer- 
tain important  segments  of  the  industry  out- 
side the  United  States  to  plan  ahead  with 
considerable  assurance  regarding  their  future 
participation  in  our  market. 

One  of  the  more  significant  changes  that 
have  come  about  In  the  decade  during  which 
this  problem  has  been  debated  is  the  greater 
coheslveness  of  the  entire  mining  and  smelt- 
ing industry  on  the  matter.  There  was  a 
time  when  many  of  us  were  Just  getting  our 
feet  wet  In  these  matters,  when  great  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  existed,  mainly  between 
those  whose  basic  Interest  was  mining  and 
those  whose  basic  interest  was  smelting. 
These  differences  unfortunately  were  seized 
upon  by  some  people  in  the  Congress  and 
reflected  in  their  attitude  toward  the  prob- 
lem. I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  this 
significant  change  has  now  come  about,  and 
it  is  what  enabled  Congressman  Wayne  As- 
piNALL  to  say,  when  he  spoke  on  the  subject 
on  January  19,  "This  bill  we  are  offering 
today  has  the  support  of  all  segments  of  the 
domestic  lead  and  zinc  industry — mines  and 
smelters  alike."  And  he  goes  on  to  say,  with 
reference  to  the  Congress,  "This  Is  a  bipar- 
tisan national  project  in  which  we  have  rep- 
resentation from  the  North,  East,  and  South, 
as  well  as  the  West." 

What,  then,  do  we  need  to  enable  this 
well-conceived  system  to  operate? 

There  are  evident  circumstances  surround- 
ing us  that  make  it  good  sense  to  recognize 
them  and  do  something  about  them  now  so 
that  we  may  assure  ourselves  of  continuity 
of  a  strong,  healthy  domestic  lead-zinc  min- 
ing Industry  that  will  perpetuate  Itself  If 
given  encouragement  and  stability  needed  to 
do  so. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  existing  system  of 
quotas  should  be  replaced  by  a  more  work- 
able and  equitable  system,  and  there  seems  to 
be  agreement  In  many  quarters  that  the  flex- 
ible quota  plan  now  proposed  Is  the  an- 
swer. 

There  appears  to  be  a  reasonably  well  unl- 
fled  approach  to  this  problem  by  the  entire 
lead-zinc  mining  and  smelting  Industry. 

There  Is  unquestioned  evidence  of  strong 
and  well-considered  support  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

With  all  this,  then,  what  else  is  needed? 

To  put  it  very  simply,  what  we  need  now 
to  get  flexible  quotas  in  operation  is  to  get 
some  flexible,  reasonable,  forward  tliinklng 
in  the  State  Department,  in  the  Interior  De- 
partment, and  in  the  Commerce  Department. 
Here  there  has  long  been  a  history  of  re- 
sistance to  any  proposals  for  dealing  with 
this  problem  on  a  long-range  basis.  Why? 
Many  of  us  have  been  close  to  these  depart- 
ments on  this  matter  for  almost  10  years, 
and  the  thinking  has  been  Just  as  rigid  as 
the  absolute  quotas.  Why?  We  do  not  know 
why.  We  have  never  been  given  any  answers 
other  than  those  that  have  been  veiled  be- 
hind some  mysterious  thing  referred  to  as 
somebody's  policy.  We  begin  to  think  that 
there  Is  only  canalized  thinking  that  never 
gets  out  in  the  orbit  of  a  long-range  problem 
but  which  always  comes  back  to  the  same  old 
place,  which  seems  to  be  one  of  a  calculated 
impasse. 

Certainly,  one  thing  that  is  needed  for  us 
to  go  forward  is  some  flexible  thinking  In  the 


State  Department,  In  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, In  the  Commerce  Department,  and  In 
other  executive  departments.  We  submit 
that  some  more  flexible  thinking  should  be 
stimulated  by  a  new  flexibility  and  a  sense  of 
realism  that  seems  to  prevail  at  the  White 
House,  and  we  are  hopeful  this  will  happen. 
When  It  does,  there  Is  little  question  that  a 
more  constructive  approach  In  these  matters 
will  come  about. 

In  the  meantime,  I  urge  those  of  you  who 
have  a  vital  interest  in  this  problem  to  do 
all  you  can  by  letter,  by  wire,  by  visits  to 
promote  flexible  and  forward  thinking  back 
in  Washington  with  respect  to  our  long-range 
interest  in  mineral  resources  and  particularly 
lead  and  zinc. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nix)  ,  for  Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary 16  through  Thursday,  February  18, 
on  account  of  ofiBcial  business. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina) ,  for  to- 
day, on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Nix)  ,  for  Tuesday,  February  16  through 
Thursday,  February  18,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Wright  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Nix),  for  Tuesday,  February  16  through 
Thursday,  February  18,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Cameron  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Nix),  for  Tuesday,  February  16  through 
Thursday,  February  18,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Nix) ,  for  Tuesday,  Februaiy  16  through 
Thursday,  February  18,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Nix,  for  Tuesday,  February  16 
through  Thursday,  February  18,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Derwinski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Nix),  for  Tuesday,  February  16  through 
Thursday,  February  18,  on  account  of 
ofi&cial  business. 

Mr.  Sp'ringer  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Nix),  for  Tuesday.  February  16  through 
Thursday.  February  18,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Morse  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Nix), 
for  Tuesday,  February  16  through  Thurs- 
day, February  18,  on  account  of  oflBcial 
business. 

Mr.  Bell  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Nix>, 
for  Tuesday,  February  16  through  Thurs- 
day, February  18,  on  account  of  oflBcial 
business. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gurney,  for  1  hour,  on  February 
17. 

Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wolff),  for  30  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend   remarks   in   the  Congressional 


Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas. 

Mr.  FiNO  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wolff)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Keogh. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Miller  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  SulliVan. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  28.  An  act  to  Insure  the  availability 
of  certain  critical  materials  diu'lng  a  war 
or  national  emergency  by  providing  for  a 
reserve  of  such  materials,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  February  11, 
1965,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrv,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

553.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  National  Capital  Transportation  Agency 
entitled.  "Rail  Rapid  Transit  for  the  Nation's 
Capital,"  together  with  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation,  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the 
prosecution  of  a  transit  development  pro- 
gram for  the  National  Capital  region,  and 
to  further  the  objectives  of  the  act  of  July 
14,  I960":  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

554.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
Augiist  17,  1964,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  a  cooperative  beach  erosion  con- 
trol study  of  Fort  Pierce,  Pla.,  authorized  by 
section  2  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  ap- 
proved July  3,  1930,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented (H.  Doc.  No.  84);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  two  Ulustratlons. 

555.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  9,  1964,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  an  interim  hurricane  stu-vey  of  Westerly, 
R.I.,  authorized  by  Public  Law  71,  84th  Con- 
gress, approved  June  15,  1955  (H.  Doc.  No. 
85);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  three  illustra- 
tions. 

556.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel,  Department  of  Defense,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled 
"A  bin  to  amend  section  2575(a)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  disposi- 
tion of  lost,  abandoned,  or  unclaimed  per- 
sonal property  under  certain  conditions"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


557.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Col\mibla  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  institutions  under 
sectarian  control  for  the  care  of  patients, 
women,  and  children  who  are  a  responsibil- 
ity of  the  District  of  Columbia";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

558.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  construct  service  roadways  for  public 
parking  of  motor  vehicles  on  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

559  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
Street  Readjustment  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  so  as  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  close 
all  or  part  of  a  street,  road,  highway,  or  aUey 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  an 
approved  redevelopment  or  urban  renewal 
plan,  without  regard  to  the  notice  provisions 
of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

560  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  that 
the  Commissioners  may  accept  or  permit 
the  acceptance  of  the  performance  by  vol - 
\mteers  of  services  for  and  on  behalf  of 
the  municipal  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  „       .^      4.       ,    *V,„ 

561  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  blU  to  authorize  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  enter  Into  Joint  contracts  for  supplies 
and  services  on  behalf  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  for  other  political  divisions 
and  subdivisions  In  the  National  Capital 
region";  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

562  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
relative  to  the  questionable  aspects  of  oral 
auction  bidding  for  Federal  timber  sold  at 
certain  locations  In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

563  A  letter  from  the  Vice  Chairman,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  annual  report  of  the  Board  covering  fiscal 
year  1964,  pursuant  to  section  205  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

564  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled,  "A  blU  to  provide  a  2- 
year  extension  of  the  Interest  equalization 
tax  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 


Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  2998.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended, 
m  order  to  Increase  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations; without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
37) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rvaes.  House  Resolution  35.  Resolution  to 
authorize  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  to  conduct  investigations 
and  studies  with  respect  to  matters  within 
Its  Jiu-lsdlction;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
38).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  80.  Resolution  to 
authorize  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  to  make  Investigations  Into  any 
matter  within  its  Jurisdiction,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  39). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  94.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  to  conduct  certain  studies  and  Investi- 
gations coming  within  its  committee;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  40) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  112.  Resolution 
to  authorize  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  to  conduct  studies  and  Investi- 
gations and  make  inquiries  with  respect  to 
aeronautical  and  other  scientific  research 
and  development  and  outer  space;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  41) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  118.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investi- 
gation and  study  of  all  matters  relating  to 
procurement  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
personnel  of  such  Department,  laws  admin- 
istered by  such  Department,  use  of  funds  by 
such  Department,  and  scientific  research  in 
support  of  the  armed  services;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  42) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  Hoiise  Resolution  133.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  to  conduct  full  and  complete  in- 
vestigations and  studies  of  all  matters  within 
its  Jurisdiction  under  the  rules  of  the  House 
or  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  43) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  MAHON:  Committee  of  conference. 
House  Joint  Resolution  234.  Joint  resolution 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  for  certain 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  for  other  ptu-poses  (Rept.  No.  36).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 

H.R.  4749.  A  bill  to  amend  the  1965  feed 
grain  program  to  allow  diverted  acreage  to 
be  devoted  to  the  production  of  soybeans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultvire. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.R.  4750.  A  bill  to  provide  a  2-year  ex- 
tension of  the  interest  equalization  tax  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BERRY  (by  request) : 

HH.  4751.  A  bin  to  provide  that  certain 

lands  shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Lower 

Brule  Sioux  Tribe  In  South  Dakota;  to  the 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

H.R.  4752.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manu- 
facturers excise  tax  on  household-type  elec- 
tric, gas,  and  oil  appliances;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  4753.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  in  Los  An- 
geles County  In  the  State  of  CaUfornla;  to 
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the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 

BV  Mr.  CALLAWAY: 

H.R.  4754.  A  bill  to  designate  as  "Lake 
Winston  Churchill"  the  reservoir  formed  by 
the  Walter  F.  George  lock  and  dam  on  the 
Chattahoochee  River;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CAMERON: 

HJl.  4755.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  CONTE: 

H  Jl.  4756.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  advancement  by 
step  increases  of  certain  postal  field  service 
employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OflBce 
and  civil  Service. 

H.R.  4757.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  education  and  train- 
ing and  home  and  business  loan  benefits  to 
veterans  with  combat  service  in  Vietnam  and 
other  combat  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

ByMr.COOLEY: 

H.R.  4758.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  so  as 
to  make  uniform  for  all  commodities,  for 
which  a  marketing  quota  program  Is  in  effect, 
provisions  for  reducing  farm  acreage  and 
producer  allotments  for  falsely  identifying, 
failing  to  account  for  dispKJsition,  filing  a 
false  acreage  report,  and  for  harvesting  two 
crops  of  the  same  commodity  produced  on 
the  same  acreage  in  a  calendar  year;  and 
to  provide  in  the  case  of  peanuts  and  to- 
bacco for  credit  for  penalties  paid  on  mar- 
ketings against  penalties  incurred  for  false 
identification  of  failure  to  account;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By   Mr.   DENT: 

H.R.  4'759.  A  bill  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain  production,  to  establish  a  cropland  re- 
tirement program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  4760.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
26,    1954.   to   establish    a   National   Advisory 
Council  on  Education;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DIGGS: 

H.R.  4761.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  community  college  and  a 
public  college  of  arts  and  sciences  In  the 
District  of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on 
the   District   of   Columbia. 

H.R.  4762.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  business 
of  debt  adjusting  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
other  than  as  an  incident  to  the  practice  of 
law:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columblp.. 

H.R.  4763.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
llshmpnt  of  a  Junior  College  Division  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  4764.  A  bUl  to  repeal  sections  132 
(a){b)  and  409(a)  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

H.R.  4765.  A  bill  to  establish,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  oflice  of  Delegate  from 
the  Eiistrict  of  Columbia;  to  provide  for  the 
election  of  the  Delegate;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

H.R.  4766.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Increased 
Federal  Government  partftipation  in  meet- 
ing the  costs  of  maintaining  the  Nation's 
Capital  City  and  to  authorize  Federal  loans 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  capital  Im- 
provement programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  4767.  A  bUl  to  promote  the  cause  of 
criminal  Justice  by  providing  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  defendants  who  are  financially 
unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  defense  in 
criminal  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4768.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


ByMr.  DINGELL: 

H.R.  4769.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  re- 
marriage of  a  widow  shall  not  prevent  her 
from  receiving  widow's  insurance  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4770.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  widow 
who  has  lost  her  entitlement  to  widow's 
insurance  benefits  by  remarriage  shall  have 
such  entitlement  reinstated  if  the  subse- 
quent marriage  terminates  by  the  husband's 
death  or  by  divorce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 

H.R.  4771.  A  bill  to  increase  the  amounts 
authorized  for  Indian  adult  vocational  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  4772.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  relative  to  the  return  of  certain 
alien  property  interests;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By^Mr.  FARNSLF?: 

H.R.  4773.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fish  hatchery  In  the  State  of 
Kentucky;   to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  FIND: 

H.R.  4774.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  10-percent 
across-the-board  Increase  In  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 

H.R.  4775.  A  bill  authorizing  a  monetary 
contribution  toward  the  construction  cost 
of  a  water  resource  project  to  be  constructed 
on  Calispel  Creek,  Wash.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 

H.R.  4776.  A  bill  to  provide  a  system  of 
health  and  safety  rules  and  regulations  and 
proper  enforcement  thereof;  health  and 
safety  Inspection  and  Investigation;  health 
and  safety  training  and  education  for  metal- 
lic and  nonmetallic  mines  and  quarries  (ex- 
cluding coal  and  lignite  mines);  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

Bv  Mr.  GUBSER: 

H.R.  4777.  A  bill  to  create  four  judicial  dis- 
tricts for  the  State  of  California,  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  eight  additional  dis- 
trict judges  for  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALEY: 

H.R.  4778.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  amounts 
authorized  for  Indian  adult  vocational  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.R.  4779.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens  In  a  scientific 
or  technical  capacity;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4780.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  adopt  improved  ac- 
counting procedures:    to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.R.  4781.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620(J) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  In  order 
to  prohibit  the  furnishing  of  any  further  U.S. 
assistance  to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  in- 
cluding the  training  of  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic military  personnel  and  police  personnel  at 
U.S.  Government  facilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  4782.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620(J) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  In  order 
to  prohibit  the  furnishing  of  any  further  U.S. 
assistance  to  Indonesia,  Including  the  train- 
ing of  Indonesian  military  and  police  per- 
sonnel at  U.S.  Government  facilities;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.LENNON: 

nn.  4783.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  pro- 


vide for  acreage-poundage  marketing  quotas 
for  tobacco;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By   Mr.   McDOWELL: 

H.R.  4784.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
tribution and  viewing  within  the  United 
States  of  the  film  "John  F.  Kennedy — Years 
of  Lightning,  Day  of  Drums"  prepared  by  the 
U.S.  Information  Service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MIZE: 

H.R.  4785.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communl- 
cations  Act  of  1934  to  abolish  the  renewal  re- 
quirement for  licenses  in  the  safety  and  spe- 
cial radio  services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  4786.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manu- 
facturers excise  tax  on  household  type  hot 
water  heaters;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 

H.R.  4787.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  treatment  works  to  control  wa- 
ter and  air  pollution  by  permitting  the  de- 
duction of  expenditures  for  the  construction, 
erection,  installation,  or  acquisition  of  such 
treatment  works;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and   Means. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  4788.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety  by  amending  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish 
special  controls  for  depressant  and  stimulant 
drugs,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  4789.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    the    Indiana    Dunes    National 
Lakeshore,   and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
^By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  4790.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an 
amount  equal  to  the  manufacturers  excise 
tax  on  passenger  automobiles  shall  be  paid 
to  persons  who  purchase  such  automobiles 
during  periods  of  high  unemployment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 

H.R.  4791.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  with  respect  to  annuities 
of  Panama  Canal  ship  pilots;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on   Post   Office   and   Civil   Service. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 

H.R.  4792.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  to  provide  grants  for 
research  and  development,  to  Increase  grants 
for  construction  of  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment works,  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  standards  of  water  quality  to  aid  In  pre- 
venting, controlling,  and  abating  pollution  of 
Interstate  waters,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

H.R.  4793.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
In  the  humanities  and  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 

H.R.  4794.  A  bill  to  protect  postal  patrons 
from  morally  offensive  mail  matter;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  4795.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  and  section  705(b)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1959  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  sec- 
tion 8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  4796.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove educational  quality  and   educational 
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oDDortunltles  In  the  Nation's  elementary  and 
secondary  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

HR  4797-  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  educa- 
tional resources  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities and  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
students  in  postsecondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

Labor.  ^   ^    ^ 

H  R  4798.  A  bill  to  provide  research,  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  with  respect 
7t  tii'e  disposal  of  solid  wastes  to  the  several 
States  and  political  subdivisions  thereof;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HR  4799  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Economic  Conversion  and  Diversification 
commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H  R  4800.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  4801  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors and  disability  Insurance  system  to 
increase  benefits,  Improve  the  actuarial  sta- 
tus of  the  disability  Insurance  trust  fund, 
and  extend  coverage,  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  additional  Federal 
financial  participation  In  the  Federal-State 
public  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 
_  ByMr.  RYAN: 

H  R.  4802.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  SICKLES: 

HR  4803.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
into  joint  contracts  for  supplies  and  services 
on  behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  for 
other  political  divisions  and  subdivisions  In 
the  National  Capital  region;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ : 

H  R  4804.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 

H.R.  4805.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  real  property 
known  as  the  Ansley  Wilcox  House  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  as  a  national  historic  site;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 

H.R.4806.  A  bill  to  adjust  wheat  and  feed 
grain  production,  to  establish  a  cropland  re- 
tirement program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HR.  4807.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  hvmianltles  and  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  STALBAUM: 

H.R.  4808.  A  bill   to   amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  with  respect  to  the 
method  of  paying  the  tax  on  playing  cards; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  STEPHENS: 

H.R.  4809.  A  bin  to  authorize  a  3 -year  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  construction  of  veterinary 
medical  education  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4810.  A  bin  to  promote  economic 
growth  by  supporting  State  and  regional  cen- 
ters to  place  the  findings  of  science  usefully 
In  the  hands  of  American  enterprise;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD: 
HH.  4811.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fish  hatchery  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky;   to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
H.R.  4812.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  so  as 
not  to  exclude  from  the  benefits  provided  by 
such  act  areas  which  include  a  structure  of 
12,500  or  less  acre-feet  of  flood  water  deten- 
tion capacity;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

ByMr.  TENZER: 
H.R.  4813.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hudson  Highlands  National 
Scenic  Rlverway  In  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 
H.R.  4814.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  the  gross  estate  for  the  value  of  prop- 
erty passing  to  children;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  UD ALL: 
H.R.  4815.  A  bni  to  authorize  the  classifica- 
tion, segregation,  lease,  and  sale  of  certain 
lands  for  agricultural  use  and  to  provide  fair 
compensation  for  the  present  lessees  thereof 
In  the  event  of  any  deprivation  of  the  Im- 
provements placed  thereon  by  them,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

BvMr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  4816.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  establish  policies  with 
resi^ect  to  productive  capital  Investments  of 
the"  Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Ofierations. 
ByMr.  UTT: 
H.R.  4817.  A   bill   to   create   four   Judicial 
districts  for  the  State  of  California,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  eight  additional 
district  judges  for  the  State  of  California, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4818.  A  bin  to  adjust  the  tax  rates 
on  light  sparkling  wines  in  relation  to  those 
imposed  on  other  wines;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

BvMr.  VIVIAN: 
H.R.4819.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers excise  tax  on  passenger  automobiles, 
passenger  automobile  trailers  and  semitrail- 
ers, and  parts  and  accessories;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
BvMr.  WH ALLEY: 
H.R.  4820.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  Income  for  tuition  and 
certain    other    expenses    at    institutions    of 
higher  learning;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho : 
H.R.  4821.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Sawtooth  Wilderness  National 
Park  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  for  other 
piu-poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs.      

By  Mr.  WHITENER : 
H.R.  4822.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  prose- 
ciition  of  a  transit  development  program  for 
the  National  Capital  region,  and  to  further 
the  objectives  of  the  act  of  July  14,  1960; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Res.  310.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  succession  to  the  Presi- 
dency   and    Vice-Presidency    and    to    cases 
where  the  President  is  unable  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DIGGS: 
H.J.  Res.  311.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.J.  Res.  312.  Joint  resolution  propoelng  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  succession  to  the  Presi- 
dency and  Vice -Presidency  and  to  cases 
where  the  President  is  rmable  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
H.J.  Res.  313.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  no  person  may  be  a 
Member  of  Congress  who  has  not,  when 
elected  or  appointed,  been  an  Inhabitant  for 
at  least  1  year  of  the  State  from  which  he  is 
chosen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  283.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  ar- 
rangements be  made  for  viewing  within  the 
United  States  of  a  film  entitled  "John  F. 
Kennedy — Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of 
Drums,"  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  284.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  285.  Concvirrent  resolution  to 
allow  the  showing  in  the  United  States  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  film,  "John  F. 
Kennedy— Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of 
Drums";  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Aff^rs. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.  Res.  220.  Resolution  to  amend  the  RvUes 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  abolish 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  to  enlarge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.  Res.  221.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  abolish 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  to  enlarge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  COLMER: 
H.  Res.  222.  Resolulon  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  relating  to 
germaneness:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.  Res.  223.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  abolish 
the   Committee   on   Un-American   Activities 
and  to  enlarge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DIGGS: 
H.  Res.  224.  Resolution  favoring  enactment 
by  States  of  compulsory  school  attendance 
laws;   to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.  Res.  225.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  abolish 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  to  enlarge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.   Res.   226.  Resolution  to   establish   the 
fourth  Friday  in  September  of  every  year  as 
American  Indian  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.  Res.  227.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  abolish 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  to  enlarge  the  jtirlsdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia: 
H.  Res.  228.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  relating  to 
germaneness;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  4823.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ewa  Anna 
Maziarz:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HH.  4824.  A   bill   for    the   relief  of  Pietro 
Mannino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4825.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Och- 
land;  t6  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  4826.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harry  A. 
Murray;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
H.R.  4827.  A  bill  providing  for  the  exten- 
sion of  patent  No.  2,451,594;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  4828.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Geor- 
gette Ysrael;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R.  4829.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rev.  Vito 
Prancesco-Brancatella;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
HH.  4830.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Agop  Tor- 
kom  Centoglu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Ml  JACOBS: 
H.R.483h  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Snehlata 
Mahendrakumar  Mehta;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  KARSTEN: 
H.R.  4832.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  en- 
try of  a  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use  of  St. 
Louis  University;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN  (by  request) : 
KH.  4833.  A  bill  to  authorize  Woodward  & 
Lothrop.  Inc.,  to  use  space  under  and  over 
G  Street  NW..  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Ev  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
H.R.  4834.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alberto  Prats;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  4835.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Au  Pak 
Tuen.  his  wife,  Au  Taang  Yen  Na,  and  their 
children,   Au   Tim   Kin,   Au  Yan  Yan,   and 
Au  Oi  Yu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H.R.  4836.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Bain- 
bridge  Bros.,  Inc.;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H  R.  4837.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carolina 
Pereira;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
HM  4838.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Concetto 
Fruscella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  4839.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Gerardo  Pinto,  and  his  wife.  Rosalia  Reale 
Pinto:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  4840.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Sosslk 
Tarverdi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SELDEN: 
H.R  4841.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  adjudicate  a  claim  to  certain 
land  in  Marengo  County,  Ala.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AffalrE. 
By  Mr.  TOLL: 
H.R.  4842.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Librande 
P.    Caltagirone;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H  R.  4843.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zroubavel 
Beth    Yacob;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.  4844.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Par- 
vaneh  Moshfegh  Rashti;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
96.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Diana  Kearny  Powell,  Washington,  D.C.,  pe- 
titioning consideration  of  a  resolution  with 
reference  to  requesting  Congress  to  impeach 
certain  judges  of  U.S.  coujrts,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  February  10, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

Almighty  God,  under  the  all-embrac- 
ing canopy  of  Thy  goodness  and  mercy, 
w-e  come  as  children  in  our  Father's 
house. 

In  our  deep  concern  for  the  Republic 
and  for  mankind  everywhere,  strength- 
en, we  pray  Thee,  our  grim  resolve  at  any 
cost  to  push  back  the  forces  of  darkness 
which  threaten  the  dearly  bought  herit- 
age of  freedom. 

These  anxious  days  we  remember 
gratefully  the  armed  battalions  of  our 
youth  who  have  inherited  so  sorry  a 
world — the  American  boys  in  our  uni- 
form called  to  contend  with  the  ruth- 
less powers  of  tyranny.  The  cheerful 
courage  of  these  knights  of  the  treach- 
erous land  and  trackless  air,  long 
leagues  from  home,  in  the  face  of  deadly 
peril,  shames  our  petty  complaints  and 
our  magnified  discomfitures  here  in  their 
homeland  and  ours. 

Give  us,  we  pray,  prophetic  glimpses  of 
the  different  earth  we  can  construct 
after  the  pattern  of  Thy  kingdom,  if  to- 
gether we  harness  the  sacrifices  and  the 
costly  ingenuities  of  conflict  to  the  serv- 
ice of  Thy  children  everywhere  on  this 
spinning  globe. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  One  who 
declared  that  the  field  is  the  world. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New- 
York,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Tuesday,  February  9,  1965,  was 
dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nomi- 
nation of  Harold  P.  Smith,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral, 
v/hen  retired,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE    RE- 
CEIVED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  Tuesday,  February  9,  1965, 

The  following  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday, 
February  9,  1965: 

That  the  House  had  passed  the  bill 
fH.R.  3818)  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain 
certain  resei-ves  in  gold  certificates 
against  deposit  liabilities,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate; 
and 

Under  the  authority  of  the  said  order, 
the  bill  was  considered  as  having  been 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE SUBMITTED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  Tuesday,  February  9,  1965, 
the  following  executive  reports  of  a 
committee  were  submitted  on  February 
9,1965: 

By  Mr.  Eastland,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  of  Illinois,  to 
be  Attorney  General:  and 

Ramsey  Clark,  of  Texas,  to  be  Deputy  At- 
torney General. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
THE  MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  limitation  of  3  minutes  on 
statements  made  during  the  morning 
hour. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Kuchel,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  SENATOR 
THE  HONORABLE  SHANE  D.  PALT- 
RIDGE,  MINISTER  FOR  DEFENSE, 
AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  a  distinguished 
guest  is  present  in  the  Chamber.  I  refer 
to  Senator  the  Honorable  Shane  D. 
Paltridge,  Minister  for  Defense  for  Aus- 
tralia, who  comes  to  us  with  the  best 
washes  of  his  country,  and  for  whom  we 


have  high  regard.  Senator  the  Honorable 
Shane  D.  Paltridge  has  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished record  of  service  to  his  coun- 
try.   This  service  includes  the  following 

°  Senator  for  Western  Australia  In  the 
Federal  Parliament  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  since  1951. 

Federal  Minister  for  Shipping  and 
Transport  from  1954  to  1959. 

Federal  Minister  for  Civil  Aviation 
from  1955  to  1964. 

Federal    Minister    for    Defense    from 

1964.  ^  , 

Deputy  Leader  of  the  Government  in 
the  Senate  from  1959  to  1964. 

Leader  of  the  Government  in  the  Sen- 
ate from  1964. 

Senator  the  Honorable  Shane  D. 
Paltridge  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  the  Public 
Accounts  Committee  in  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is 
honored  by  his  presence  in  this  Chamber. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  at  this 
time  Senator  the  Honorable  Shane  D. 
Paltridge,  Minister  for  Defense  for  Aus- 
tralia.   [Applause,  Senators  rising.] 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  District 
OF  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  create  a 
Board  for  the  Condemnation  of  Insanitary 
Buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  approved  May  1.  1906. 
as  amended  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 

Wa.  _,      , 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Street  Readjiistment  Act  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  close  all  or  part  of  a  street,  road,  high- 
way, or  alley  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  an  approved  redevelopment  or 
urban  renewal  plan,  without  regard  to  the 
notice  provisions  of  such  act.  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  construct  service  roadwasrs 
for  public  parking  of  motor  vehicles  on  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper) :  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  or 
Comjnissloners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  acquire,  construct,  operate, 
and  regulate  a  public  ofT-street  parking 
facility  (with  an  accompanying  paper):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  enter  Into  Joint  contract  for 
supplies  and  services  on  behalf  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  for  other  political  divisions 
and  subdivisions  In  the  National  Capital 
region  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Commissioners  may  accept  or 
permit  the  acceptance  of  the  performance  by 
volunteers  of  services  for  and  on  behalf  of 
the  municipal  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  enter  Into  contracts  with  institu- 
tions under  sectarian  control  for  the  care  of 
patients,   women,   and   children   who   are   a 
responsibility   of  the  District   of   Columbia 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Interest  Equalization  Tax  Extension  Act 
OF  1965 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  a  2-year  extension  of  the  Interest 
equalization    tax,    and    for    other    purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Report  on  Questionable  Aspects  of  Oral 
Auction  Bidding  for  Federal  Timber  Sold 
AT  Certain  Locations  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  questionable  aspects  of  oral 
auction  bidding  for  Federal  timber  sold  at 
certain  locations  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  dated  February  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


tlves  of  the  United  States  elected  from  New 
Jersey. 
Attest: 

Henry  H.  Patterson, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


GOLD   RESERVE    REQUIREMENTS— 
H.R.    3818— REPORT    OF    A    COM- 
MITTEE—SUPPLEMENTAL        AND 
OTHER  VIEWS   (S.  REPT.  NO.  65) 
Mr.    ROBERTSON.    Mr.     President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  I   report   favorably,   without 
amendment,  the  bill  H.R.  3818,  to  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  that  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  maintain  certain  reserves  in 
gold  certificates  against  deposit  liabili- 
ties, and  I   submit  a  report   (No.  65) 
thereon.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report,  together  with  supplemental 
and  other  views  be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF 
NEW  JERSEY  LEGISLATURE 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolxjtion  7  or  the 

State  of  New  Jersey 
A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  propose 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  provide  that 
no  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  shall 
not,  when  elected,  have  been  a  resident 
of  that  State  for  which  or  from  which  he 
shall  be  chosen  for  at  least  2  years  prior 
to  such  election 

Whereas  It  appears  desirable  to  provide  In 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  addi- 
tional residential  requirements  for  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  (the  General  Assembly  concur- 
ring) : 

1.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
memorialized  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
required  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  provide  that  no  person  shall  be  a 
Senator  or  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  shall  not,  when  elected, 
have  been  a  resident  of  that  State  for  which 
or  from  which  he  shall  be  chosen  for  at  least 
2  years  prior  to  such  election. 

2.  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate  cause 
a  duly  attested  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  the  Senators  from  New  Jersey,  and 
to  each  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


PROPOSED    AMENDMENT   TO   CON- 
STITUTION   RELATING    TO    SUC- 
CESSION   TO    THE    PRESIDENCY 
AND  VICE-PRESIDENCY— REPORT 
OF    A    COMMITTEE— INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  66) 
Mr.  BAYH.    Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  ask  unan- 
imous  consent  to  report  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1,  a  joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  succes- 
sion to  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presi- 
dency and  to  cases  where  the  President 
is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office,  together  with  the  in- 
dividual views  of  the  Senator  from  lUi- 
nois    [Mr.   Dirksen]    and   the   Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port, together  with  the  individual  views, 
be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  the  joint  resolution 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and, 
without  objection,  the  report  will  be 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.         

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

S.  1081.  A  bill  to  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  welfare  of  their  issue  by  re- 
quiring a  laboratory  test  for  syphilis  before 
the  Issuance  of  a  marriage  license;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydings  when  he 
introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

S.  1082.  A  bin  to  amend  section  379d(b) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
as  amended,  In  order  to  exempt  from  the  re- 
quirements of  such  section  wheat  purchased 
for  manufacturing  or  Industrial  purposes  or 
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for  use   in  research;    to  the  Committee  on 
Agrlcuifure  and  Forestry. 

S.  10S3.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  with  respect  to  the  rate  of  duty  on 
brooms  made  of  broom  corn;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Fipance. 

S.  1084.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shu  Hslen 
Chang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER: 

S.  1085.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August  1, 
1958.  as  amended,  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  pesticide  research  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

S.  1086.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Zorich.  Rosetta  Amablle  Zorich,  and  Fiorella 
Zorich;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1087.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  es- 
tablish minimum  standards  for  the  humane 
care  and  treatment  of  animals  used  in  re- 
search; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Neuberger  when 
she  Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Magntjson)  : 

S.  1088.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Touchet  division,  Walla  Walla 
project,  Oregon-Washington,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

S.  1089.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  method 
of  paying  the  tax  on  playing  cards;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1090.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  R. 
Lore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  RiBicoFF.  and  Mr.  Brewster)  : 

S.  1091.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of  ma- 
rine exploration  and  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  Continental  Shelf;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York)  : 

S.  1092.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  make  certain 
changes  in  the  treatment  works  construc- 
tion program  under  such  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Clark,  and  Mr.  Morse)  : 

S.  1093.  A  bill  to  make  certain  changes  In 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  ( for  himself,  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Hartke,  and  Mr.  KtrcHEL)  : 

S.  1094.  A  bill  making  the  birthday  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  a  legal  holiday;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  1095.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio: 

S.  1096.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ruth  Ahl- 
mann  Jensen  Tyge;  and 


S.  1097.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sonja 
Klrsten  Hoj  Taylor;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Allott,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Carl- 
son, Mr.  Church,  Mr.   Curtis,  Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Gruen- 
ING,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Long   of   Missouri,    Mr.    Mansfield, 
Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr. 
McGee,  Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Metcalf, 
Mr.    Mondale,    Mr.    Monroney,    Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mrs. 
Neuberger,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Syming- 
ton, and  Mr.  Yareorough  )  : 
,S.  1098.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(14)  (a)  of 
*"  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  insure  the 
adequacy  of  the  national  railroad  freight  car 
supply,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts) : 
S.  1099.  A  bill  to  correct  certain  errors  In 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States,  re- 
lating to  the  duties  on  woven  cloth;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Talmadge  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1100.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduction  In 
annuity  elected  for  a  spovise  when  such 
spouse  predeceases  the  person  making  the 
election;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Oflace 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  1101.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  certain  mineral  Interests  of  the  United 
States  In  79.184  acres  located  near  Orange- 
burg, S.C,  to  Allen  E.  Domlnlck,  the  owner 
of  such  property;  to  the  Comlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PROUTY: 
S.  1102.  A  bill  authorizing  an  appropria- 
tion to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  a  joint 
select  committee  for  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  to  study  the  problem  of 
local  self-government  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pbouty  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  \in- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MURPHY: 
S.  1103.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kathryn 
Choi  Ast;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAYDEN: 
S.  1104.  A   bill    for    the   relief   of   Mlrhan 
Gazarlan;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware   (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Boggs)  : 
S.  1105.  A   bill   to   establish   a   free   guide 
service  for  the  U.S.  Capitol  Building;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH : 
S.  1106.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles  H, 
Denny;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1107.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  Inclusion 
of  certain  additional  types  of  compensation 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "basic  salary" 
for  the  purposes  of  such  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  imder  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
S.  1108.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Laws  815 
and  874,  81st  Congress,  In  order  to  make 
permanent  the  authorization  for  certain  pay- 
ments under  the  provisions  of  such  laws,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brewster  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

S.  1109.  A  bill  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  mentally  ill;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina: 

S.  1110.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  G.  Nguyen 
Tien  Hung;  and 

S.  1111.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pola  Boden- 
stein;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PASTORE: 

S.  1112.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfred  Ca- 
bral  da  Rocha; 

S.  1113.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emllio  Maio- 
rano,  Lucia  Maiorano,  and  Cosimo  Maiorano. 
the  minor  children  of  a  permanent  resident; 
and 

S.  1114.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glannino 
Monaco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Saltonstall,  and  Mr.  Fulbright)  : 

S.J.  Res.  46.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  reappointment  of  Robert  V.  Fleming  as 
Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 

S.J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  week  of  May  2 
through  May  8,  1965,  as  "Professional  Photog- 
raphy Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  when  he 
introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ERVIN    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina ) : 

S.J.  Res.  48.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
Bennett  Place  commemoration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he  in- 
troduced  above  joint  resolution,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading.) 
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CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

CREATION    OP    ROANOKE    ISLAND 
MEMORIAL  COMMISSION 

Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  North  Carolina)  submitted  the 
following  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  18) ;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs: 

Whereas  the  origin  of  this  Nation  was  In- 
spired by  the  timeless  quest  of  man  for  a 
destiny  commensurate  with  his  potentiali- 
ties; and 

Whereas  it  was  the  grandeur  of  the  Renais- 
sance at  high  noon  In  England,  Immortalized 
by  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  and  Raleigh,  which 
gave  birth  to  the  American  dream;  and 

Whereas  freedom  sustained  the  vision  and 
nourished  the  faith  of  those  who  dedicated 
themselves  to  England's  greatness  beyond 
the  seas;  and 

Whereas  this  Nation  began  its  trek  across 
the  centuries,  founded  upon  the  eternal 
principles  of  religious  and  political  liberty, 
and  derived  Its  cultural  heritage  from  a 
people  Imbued  with  the  creative  spirit  of 
man;  and 

Whereas  at  Roanoke  Island,  North  Caro- 
lina, In  1585,  the  first  colonizing  efforts  of 
our  Founding  Fathers  crystallized  Into  pro- 
phetic achievement  and  made  this  spot  the 
spiritual  birthplace  of  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  appropriate  that  a  nation 
should  mark  with  honor  the  cradle  of  Its  na- 
tivity :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  concurring) ,  That  the  President 


of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  appoint 
a  commission  of  five  persons,  to  be  known 
as  the  Roanoke  Island  Memorial  Commis- 
sion, whose  duty  It  shall  be  to  formulate  a 
proposal  which  will  enable  this  country  to 
commemorate  in  a  fitting  manner  the  epi- 
sode of  its  spiritual  birth. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Roanoke  Island  Memo- 
rial Commission  be  Invited  especially  to 
study  In  what  manner  the  religious,  politi- 
cal, cultural,  social,  and  economic  life  of 
Tudor  England,  which  Initiated  the  drama 
of  English  colonization  on  American  soil, 
can  be  portrayed  In  its  true  historical  sig- 
nificance and  natal  splendor  for  the  Instruc- 
tion and  Inspiration  of  generations  to  come. 

Sec  3.  That  the  Roanoke  Island  Memo- 
rial Commission  be  asked  to  report  Its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  In  order  that  this  body 
may  take  appropriate  action  to  establish  at 
Roanoke  Island  a  memorial  worthy  of  the 
enduring  Importance  of  this  event,  which 
led  to  the  founding  of  the  United  States. 


LABORATORY  TEST  FOR  SYPHILIS 
BEFORE  ISSUANCE  OF  MARRIAGE 
LICENSES  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  welfare  of  their  issue  by  requiring  a 
laboratory  test  for  syphilis  before  the  is- 
suance of  a.  marriage  license,  and  to  elim- 
inate all  reference  to  color  in  connec- 
tion with  applications  for  marriage  li- 
censes in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  an  editorial 
in  the  Washington  Post  for  January  31, 
1965.  I  request  permission  to  insert  the 
text  of  that  editorial  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  First  Remedy 

The  Incidence  of  syphilis  Is  notoriously 
high  in  Washington  and  probably  rising.  No 
doubt  the  city's  health  director.  Dr.  Grant, 
was  correct  when  he  recently  said  that  the 
high  rate  Is  partly  due  to  an  unusually  ac- 
curate reporting  system  here.  But  the  re- 
ported figure  Is  the  second  highest  In  the 
United  States  and  eight  times  the  national 
average. 

The  simplest  possible  remedy  Is  also  the 
most  urgently  necessary.  Washington  now 
has  no  blood  test  law.  The  city  needs  legis- 
lation requiring  blood  tests  of  all  applicants 
for  marriage  licenses.  This  prerequisite  Is 
taken  for  granted  wherever  the  standard 
procedures  of  health  protection  are  enforced. 
Congress  has  spent  enough  time  pointing 
fingers  and  moralizing.  It  is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  legislate. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  45  of 
the  50  States  require  a  test  for  venereal 
disease  before  a  marriage  license  may  be 
obtained;  45  of  the  50  States  recognize 
that  venereal  disease  is  a  public  health 
problem  of  major  proportions;  45  of  our 
50  States  have  taken  action  to  detect 
and  treat  venereal  disease  at  the  time 
persons  desire  to  marry.  In  my  judg- 
ment this  a  minimal  first  step  in  any 
effective  campaign  to  wipe  out  this 
scourge. 

Mr.  President,  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  far  and  away  the  highest  venereal 
disease  rates  of  any  jurisdiction  in  the 
country.    The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 


reports  that  in  fiscal  year  1962  some  260 
cases  of  syphilis,  1,114  oases  of  gonor- 
rhea and  36  cases  of  other  venereal 
disease  per  100,000  District  of  Columbia 
residents.  At  this  rate,  Mr.  President, 
over  10,500  persons  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  infected  with  venereal 
disease. 

I  need  not  detail  the  consequences  of 
venereal  disease.  It  takes  its  toll  in 
blindness,  cardiovascular  deterioration, 
insanity,  and  death. 

But  venereal  disease  is  not  only  a  per- 
sonal tragedy,  it  is  an  acute  social  ex- 
travagance. The  cure  for  syphilis  is 
widely  known,  easy  to  administer,  and  in- 
expensive. Yet  we  continue  to  endure 
the  social  costs  of  venereal  disease  with- 
out recognizing  the  full  financial  impli- 
cations. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  esti- 
mated that  in  1960  it  cost  us  as  a  nation 
$55  million  to  provide  institutional  care 
to  patients  with  syphilic  psychosis  and 
syphilic  blindness.  In  1960  we  as  a  na- 
tion lost  another  $50  million  in  loss  of 
income  as  a  result  of  disability  of  our 
adult  population  prior  to  age  65. 

We  speak  of  waste,  Mr.  President. 
What  greater  waste  can  there  be  than  to 
lose  $100  million  each  year  to  a  disease  for 
which  we  have  a  cheap  and  easy  cure. 

Venereal  disease  rates  are  rising,  Mr. 
President,  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Nation.  It  is  high 
time  that  the  District  of  Columbia  joined 
45  of  the  50  States  to  require  a  simple 
blood  test  to  detect  venereal  disease  prior 
to  marriaige. 

I  note  that  a  similar  bill  passed  the 
other  body  earlier  this  week.  I  trust  this 
matter  will  receive  the  prompt  attention 
of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1081)  to  protect  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  welfare  of  their 
issue  by  requiring  a  laboratory  test  for 
syphilis  before  the  issuance  of  a  mar- 
riage license,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


THE  HUMANE  ANIMAL  CARE  ACT  OP 
1965 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
legislation  is  long  overdue  in  the  field  of 
the  humane  treatment  of  laboratory 
animals.  However,  those  who  have 
pressed  for  higher  standards  of  animal 
care — legislators,  researchers,  animal 
welfare  officials,  concerned  private  citi- 
zens— have  discovered  that  common  ac- 
cord is  as  elusive  as  quicksilver.  In  past 
Congresses  I  have  sponsored  measures 
which  I  believed  would  do  much  to  allevi- 
ate the  unnecessary  suffering  which  has 
and  continues  to  take  place  in  our  labora- 
tories. But  to  say  that  these  earlier 
legislative  attempts  to  attack  the  recog- 
nized problem  have  not  met  with  en- 
thusiastic support  from  all  Interested 
quarters  would  Indeed  be  an  understate- 
ment, even  though  I  believe  many  of  the 
criticisms  of  the  bills  unjustified  and 
based  very  often  on  Inaccurate  informa- 
tion as  to  the  language  and  Intent  of  the 


measures.  Medical  researchers  who  use 
animals  in  their  laboratories  and  gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies  who 
sponsor  such  research  through  grant  or 
contract  have  often  been  too  quick  to 
label  any  attempt  to  standardize  and 
raise  existent  practices  and  facilities  as 
posing  a  threat  to  basic  research.  But 
many  individuals  and  organizations  ac- 
tive in  animal  welfare  work  have  been 
just  as  quick  to  shout  "sell-out"  and 
"meaningless"  to  any  proposed  statutes 
which  did  not  spell  out  in  specific  detail 
rigid  standards  and  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  all  experimentation  and  testing 
involving  animals.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
opposition  is  so  strong  to  the  past  efforts 
by  myself  and  others  to  legislate  in  this 
area  that  continued  agitation  for  the 
same  measures  would  be  futile. 

Everyone  is  in  agreement  with  the 
principle  that  laboratory  animals  should 
receive  humane  treatment.  Differences 
arise  in  defining  humane  treatment  and 
in  how  to  establish  a  mechanism  to  guar- 
antee such  treatment.  But  the  existence 
of  these  differences  of  outlook  and  prior- 
ity ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  preclude 
any  congressional  action  to  provide  hu- 
mane treatment  for  the  animals  without 
hampering  medical  research  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  hvunan  race.  Laboratory  ani- 
mals continue  to  be  abused.  I  can  no 
longer  stand  by  and  proclaim  the  evU 
of  these  abuses,  while  pressing  for  re- 
forms which  I  realistically  know  are, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  unacceptable  at  this 
time. 

In  the  belief  that  some  progress,  even 
though  minimal,  is  more  in  the  interests 
of  the  animals  and  the  research  itself 
than  continued  stalemate,  I  submit  for 
appropriate  reference  the  Humane  Ani- 
mal Care  Act  of  1965.  This  bill  author- 
izes the  Surgeon  Greneral  of  the  United 
States,  in  conformity  with  the  statement 
of  policy  set  forth  in  the  act,  to  estab- 
lish minimum  standards  for  the  humane 
care  and  treatment  of  animals  used  or 
intended  for  use  in  research.  He  Is  di- 
rected to  consult  with  and  solicit  the 
views  and  recommendations  of  inter- 
ested medical,  veterinary  science,  and 
animal  welfare  organizations,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  and  repre- 
sentatives from  all  departments  and 
agencies  which  conduct  or  support  re- 
search involving  the  use  of  animals. 

These  minimum  standards  for  animal 
housing,  handling,  and  laboratory  ex- 
periments will  become  effective  at  2 -year 
intervals  beginning  in  January  1966  and 
will  become  fully  effective  in  January 
1974.  The  purpose  of  the  gradual  rais- 
ing of  the  standards  of  animal  care  Is 
to  allow  time  for  those  companies,  in- 
stitutions, and  Goverrunent  agencies 
concerned  with  animal  experimentation 
and  testing  opportunities  to  budget  fi- 
nancial and  human  resources  necessary 
to  meet  the  standards.  Beginning  in 
1966  no  department  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  will  make  any  grant 
or  enter  into  any  contract  Involving  the 
use  of  animals  unless  certification  of 
compliance  with  the  minimum  stand- 
ards then  in  effect  is  made  by  those  seek- 
ing the  grant  or  contract.  Unlike  some 
previous  bills,  there  is  no  licensing  pro- 
vision in  this  act. 
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Another  feature  of  the  act  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  reference  library  or  a  clear- 
inghouse of  information  on  the  use  of 
animals  in  research.  The  library  would 
contain  the  record  of  all  animal  research 
projects  conducted  by  or  for  the  Federal 
Government  or  performed  under  a  Fed- 
eral grant.  An  auxiliary  purpose  of  the 
library  would  be  to  allow  each  Federal 
department  or  agency  before  authorizing 
the  research  to  check  the  files  of  the 
clearinghouse  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  similar  or  identi- 
cal research  had  been  conducted  previ- 
ously. Of  course,  this  library  would 
have  no  censorship  functions.  It  would 
merely  provide  the  granting  or  contract- 
ing authority  with  the  background  in- 
formation as  an  aid  to  determining  the 
efficacy  of  a  proposal. 

Another  section  of  the  act  authorizes 
each  department  or  agency  which  con- 
ducts or  supports  programs  of  research 
Involving  the  use  of  animals  to  conduct 
research,  training,  and  to  disseminate 
information  relating  to  the  humane  care 
and  treatment  of  animals  used  in  re- 
search. The  purpose  of  this  section  is 
quite  simple.  The  quality  of  himiane 
treatment  of  animals  is  directly  related 
to  the  quality  of  the  training  received  by 
those  handling  them.  Certainly,  those 
Government  agencies  and  departments 
closely  concerned  with  animal  research 
ought  to  be  particularly  sensitive  to  the 
need  for  trained  animal  care  personnel, 
and  this  act  would  enable  them  to  take  a 
more  active  role  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  there  are  many 
Senators  who  share  in  the  concern  over 
the  standards  of  our  animal  care  in  nec- 
essary medical  and  military  research, 
and  who  have  been  disturbed  with  the 
failiu-e  of  those  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  problem  to  agree  on  a 
common  approach.  I  have  attempted, 
through  the  introduction  of  this  act,  to 
provide  that  common  ground  for  Initial 
minimal  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  and  that 
the  bill  might  lay  on  the  table  for  co- 
sponsors  until  February  18. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie  on 
the  table  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  and  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1087)  to  authorize  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  establish  minimimi  standards 
for  the  humane  care  and  treatment  of 
animals  used  in  research,  introduced  by 
Mrs.  Nettberger,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Humane  Animal 
Care  Act  of  1965". 

STATXMENT    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  living  vertebrate  animals 
used  for  scientific  experiments  and  tests 
shall  be  spared  unnecessary  pain  and  fear; 
that  they  shall  be  used  only  when  no  other 
feasible   and    satisfactory    methods   can   be 


used  to  ascertain  biological  and  scientific  in- 
formation for  the  cure  of  disease,  allevia- 
tion of  suffering,  prolongation  of  life,  the  ad- 
vancement of  physiological  knowledge,  or  for 
military  requirements;  and  that  all  such 
animals  shall  be  comfortably  housed,  well 
fed,  and  humanely  handled. 
Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Surgeon  General"  means 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

(2)  The  term  "research"  means  scientific 
research,  experimentation,  testing,  or  train- 
ing of  any  kind. 

(3)  The  term  "aninaal"  means  any  live  ver- 
tebrate animal. 

(4)  The  term  "department  or  agency" 
means  any  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General  shall,  in 
conformity  with  the  statement  of  policy  set 
forth  in  section  2  of  this  Act.  establish  mini- 
mum standards  for  the  humane  care  and 
treatment  of  animals  used  or  Intended  for 
use  in  research.  In  establishing  such  mini- 
mum standards  the  Surgeon  General  shall 
consult  with  and  solicit  the  views  and  rec- 
ommendations of  interested  medical,  veteri- 
nary science,  and  animal  welfare  organiza- 
tions, the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
representatives  from  all  departments  and 
agencies  which  conduct  or  support  research 
involving  the  use  of  animals. 

(b)  The  minimum  standards  for  the  hu- 
mane care  and  treatment  of  animals  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  established  by  the  Surgeon  General  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  but  such  standards  shall 
not  become  fully  effective  until  January  1. 
1974.  The  Surgeon  General  shall  establish 
temporary  mlnlmuna  standards  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  which  shall  become  effective  on 
January  1,  1966;  and,  thereafter,  at  two-year 
Intervals  until  January  1,  1974,  he  shall  pre- 
scribe new  and  progressively  higher  tempo- 
rary minimum  standards  which  shall  be  ef- 
fective for  the  period  for  which  they  are 
prescribed  by  the  Surgeon  General. 

Sec.  5.  No  department  or  agency  shall — 

(1)  make  any  grant  to  any  person  for  re- 
search which  involves  the  use  of  animals, 
or  make  any  advance  or  payment  under  any 
such  grant:  or 

(2)  enter  into  any  contract  with  any  per- 
son to  perform  research  which  Involves  the 
use  of  animals, 

unless  such  person  certifies,  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  department  or 
agency  concerned,  that  such  person  will  com- 
ply with  the  minimum  standards  of  care  and 
treatment  for  animals  prescribed  by  the  Sur- 
geon General. 

Sec.  6.  Any  department  or  agency  which 
conducts  research  Involving  the  use  of  ani- 
mals shall  comply  with  the  standards  of  care 
and  treatment  prescribed  by  the  Surgeon 
General;  and  any  department  or  agency 
which  makes  grants  for,  or  contracts  for,  re- 
search Involving  the  use  of  animals  shall  de- 
termine, through  the  requirement  of  annual 
reports  and  on-site  Inspections,  whether 
grant  recipients  and  contractors  are  comply- 
ing with  the  minimum  standards  of  care  and 
treatment  prescribed  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Is  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  establish  within  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  a  reference  library  containing  de- 
tailed Information  with  respect  to  research 
Involving  the  use  of  animals.  Such  reference 
library  shall  maintain  a  record  of  all  such 
research  (1)  conducted  by  a  department  or 
agency,  (2)  performed  under  a  Federal 
grant,  and  (3)  performed  pursuant  to  a 
contract  with  the  United  States. 

(b)  Each  department  and  agency  shall,  be- 
fore conducting  any  research  Involving  the 
use  of  animals  and  before  making  any  grant 


or  letting  any  contract  which  Involves  the 
use  of  animals,  check  the  files  of  the  refer- 
ence library  provided  for  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  similar  or  identical  research 
has  been  previously  conducted. 

Sec.  8.  Any  department  or  agency  which 
conducts  or  supports  programs  of  research 
Involving  the  use  of  animals  is  authorized  to 
conduct  research  and  training,  and  dissemi- 
nate Information  relating  to  the  humane 
care  and  treatment  of  animals  used  in  re- 
search. 
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MARINE  EXPLORATION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleagues, 
Senators  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Pastorz 
of  Rhode  Island,  Ribicoff  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  Brewster  of  Maryland,  to  pro- 
vide a  program  of  marine  exploration 
and  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
Continental  Shelf. 

On  Jime  10  of  last  year,  the  United 
States  acquired  under  international  law 
sovereign  rights  over  the  most  extensive 
territory  since  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
The  United  States  obtained  these  ex- 
clusive rights  over  the  resources  of  the 
Continental  Shelf  which  extends  from  10 
to  300  miles  beneath  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
the  Bering  Sea.  These  rights  were  se- 
cured at  the  time  the  Convention  on  the 
Continental  Shelf  adopted  at  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  came  into  force  last  summer.  In 
recent  years,  startling  discoveries  have 
been  made  of  rich  and  extensive  mineral 
and  other  resources  on  the  Continental 
Shelf.  Under  the  Convention,  the 
United  States  has  sovereign  rights  on 
the  Continental  Shelf  not  only  dut  to 
the  traditional  200-meter-depth  line  but 
far  beyond  to  the  extent  that  this  Nation 
is  technologically  capable  of  exploiting 
the  shelf  resources. 

This  bill  recognizes  the  significance 
of  these  developments  in  international 
law  and  technology  by  establishing  and 
announcing  U.S.  policy  to  undertake 
an  accelerated  program  of  explora- 
tion and  economic  development  of  the 
physical,  chemical,  geological,  and  bio- 
logical resources  of  the  Continental  Shelf. 
For  the  purpose  of  executing  this  pro- 
gram the  legislation  establishes  a 
Marine  Exploration  and  Development 
Commission  composed  of  five  members- 
two  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  from  private  life,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  bill  also  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  executive  director.  The 
Commission  is  given  authority  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  other  oflB- 
cers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  functions 
vmder  the  act. 

The  functions  of  the  Commission  are 
described  in  some  detail  in  the  legisla- 
tion. The  first  function  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  to  formulate  and  execute  a 
program  of  exploration  and  development 
of  marine  resources  of  the  Continental 
Shelf  and  waters  above  the  Continental 
Shelf.  More  specifically,  this  would  In- 
clude the   identification,  location,   and 


pconomic  development  of  mmeral  and 
biological  resources  of  the  Continental 
chelf  the  development  of  an  engineermg 
raoability  that  will  permit  the  explora- 
tion and  development  of  these  resources 
and  the  encouragement  of  marine  ex- 
nioration  and  development  by  scientific 
institutions  and  industries  through  the 
use  of  grants,  loans,  and  other  cost- 
sharin?  arrangements. 

In  order  to  carry  out  its  fuiictions,  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements     with     other     Government 
agencies  and  with  public   and  private 
scientific  institutions  or  private  enter- 
prises for  purposes  of  carrying  out  any 
activities   authorized    by    the    act.     In 
many  instances,  the  program  of  the  Com- 
mission can  be  executed  through  exist- 
ing agencies,  primarily  those   agencies 
represented  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.    In  some  in- 
stances it  may  be  necessary  for  the  Com- 
mission to  undertake  a  project  through 
the  use  of  its  own  employees.    At  other 
times  it  may  be  desirable  to  contract 
with  universities  and  other  scientific  in- 
stitutions interested  in  the  field.    But  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  there  ex- 
ists today  within  the  Government  de- 
partments directly  concerned  a  corps  of 
qualified   men  capable  of   undertaking 
this  essential  program.    Within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  has  already  underway  a 
limited  program  on  the  Continental  Shelf 
and  the  same  is  true  with  the  Geological 
Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.     The  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  has  also  under- 
taken work  in  this  field.    These  depart- 
mental and  agency  efforts  should  be  sub- 
stantially increased  under  this  legisla- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  capabilities  of  our 
own  Government  agencies,  there  is  in 
the  United  States  a  reservoir  of  out- 
standing talent  in  our  universities  and 
other  research  institutions  which  can  be 
used  under  this  legislation  on  a  con- 
tractual basis.    Finally  I  would  Hke  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  bringing 
American  industry  into  this  effort  by  the 
use  of  long-term  loans,  grants,  and  other 
cost  sharing  arrangements.    The  United 
States  has  developed  over  the  period  of 
the  last  12  to  15  years  a  number  of  for- 
eign and  domestic  programs  under  which 
economic  development   can   be   stimu- 
lated.   Various  measures  have  been  used 
under  our  foreign  aid  program  to  en- 
courage economic  development  in  un- 
derdeveloped   areas.      Other    programs 
have  been  formulated  to  assist  the  rede- 
velopment of  areas  within  the  United 
States.     At  the  present  time,  however, 
there  is  no  program  directed  toward  the 
economic  development  of  our  own  Conti- 
nental Shelf. 

To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act 
and  bring  private  institutions  and  indus- 
try into  the  effort,  a  marine  exploration 
and  development  fund  is  established  and 
made  available  to  the  Commission  for 
making  loans,  grants,  and  other  cost 
sharing  arrangements  with  private  in- 
stitutions, universities,  and  private  en- 
terprises.   The     Commission    is    given 


broad  authority  in  providing  the  terms 
for  these  arrangements  with  the  require- 
ment   that    the    Commission    give    full 
weight  to  the  benefits  accruing  to  the 
Government     from     the     activities.    I 
would  hope  that  the  Commission  would 
develop  and  use  a  broad  range  of  eco- 
nomic incentives  each  tailored  to  meet 
the  particular  needs  of  the  project  un- 
dertaken.   For     example,     a     proposal 
could  be  entertained  for  a  private  com- 
pany to  undertake  a  survey  of  a  specific 
resource  on  a  cost  sharing  basis  with 
the  Commission  and  with  the  under- 
standing that  if  the  survey  leads  to  an 
operation  by  the  company  the  Govern- 
ment contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  sur- 
vey will  be  repaid.    It  is  recognized  that 
the  risks  in  the  relatively  new  field  of 
ocean  engineering  for  example  are  sub- 
stantial.   It  is  also  recognized  that  both 
the   Government  and   private  industry 
benefit  from  these  developments.    The 
blending  of  these  interests  into  a  pro- 
gram that  will  excite  economic  invest- 
ment  and   thereby    Increase    economic 
growth  and  employment  should  be  the 
primary  goal  of  the  Commission  in  re- 
spect to  this  important  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram.   Initially  the  fund  is  authorized 
an  appropriation  of  $100  million.    In  my 
opinion,  this  is  a  reasonably  conservative 
figure  which  may  require  an  increase  in 
the  future  if  the  program  is  as  success- 
ful as  anticipated. 

In  addition  to  the  marine  exploration 
and  development  fund  the  legislation 
authorizes  an  annual  appropriation  not 
to  exceed  $50  million  to  enable  the  Com- 
mission to  carry  out  its  own  programing 
and  operational  functions  under  the  act. 
This  money  will  be  used  to  engage  its 
own  staff  and  to  contract  with  exMing 
agencies  and  with  private  institutions 
as  may  be  necessary. 

This    program    on    the    Continental 
Shelf,  in  my  opinion,  is  long  overdue. 
The  Continental  Shelf  may  be  physically 
defined  as  the  submerged  portion  of  the 
continent  which  slopes  gently  seaward 
from  the  low  water  line  to  a  point  where 
a   substantial   break   in   grade   occurs. 
The  point  of  break  defines  the  edge  of 
the  Continental  Shelf  and  the  steeper 
sloping  bottom  is  identified  as  the  conti- 
nental slope.    Traditionally  the  shelf  is 
identified  as  the  seabed  and  subsoU  of 
the   submarine   area    adjacent    to   the 
coast  extending  seaward  to  a  pomt  at 
which  the  superadjacent  waters  measure 
to  a  depth  of  200  meters.    On  the  basis 
of  this  measure  the  Continental  Shelf 
extends  from  10  to  over  300  miles  off  the 
coast  of  the  United  States.    For  exam- 
ple the  shelf  extends  about  200  mUes  off 
Cape  Cod,  from  50  to  100  miles  off  the 
South  Atlantic  States,  and  from  50  to 
200  miles  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    The 
Continental  Shelf  in  the  Pacific  extends 
off  California  and  Washington  States 
from  10  to  50  miles.    The  Continental 
Shelf  off  the  State  of  Alaska  is  the  most 
extensive,   it   being   approximately   the 
same  size  as  the  State  of  Alaska  with  the 
largest  area  lying  beneath  the  Bermg 

I,  however,  would  like  to  point  out 
that  imder  the  Convention  on  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  which  became  effective  last 
June  the  legal  definition  of  the  Continen- 


tal Shelf  is  substantially  expanded  by 
the  inclusion  in  the  definition  of  Conti- 
nental Shelf  that  the  shelf  extends  be- 
yond 200  meters  in  depth  to  where  the 
depth  of  the  superadjacent  waters  ad- 
mits the  exploitation  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  such  areas.  To  my  knowledge 
this  is  the  first  occasion  in  international 
law  executed  by  international  conven- 
tion in  which  the  extent  of  a  nation's 
sovereign  right  to  resources  beyond  its 
territorial  waters  is  directly  dependent 
upon  the  nation's  technological  capa- 
bility to  exploit  the  resource. 

I  understand  that  it  may  be  possible 
for  the  United  States  to  develop  in  the 
immediate  future  equipment  that  can 
operate  at  a  depth  of  2,000  meters.    It 
is  hoped  that  an  engineering  capability 
can  be  achieved  under  programs  stim- 
ulated by  this  legislation  so  the  United 
States  will  obtain  under  international 
law  the  exclusive  right  to  exploit  re- 
sources off  our  own  coast  to  that  depth. 
Although  there  may  be  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  United  States  under  the 
Continental    Shelf     Convention    could 
legally  homestead  the  mid-Atlantic  ridge, 
there  should  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
present  trend  in  this  area  of  interna- 
tional law  is  to  associate  sovereign  rights 
over   resources  with   technological   ca- 
pacity to  exploit  them. 

This  prospect  is  very  exciting  since 
many  resources  are  foimd  at  greater 
depths.  The  U.S.  Continental  Shelf  ex- 
tending into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  Pacific  Ocean— excluding 
Alaska— comprises  300,000  square  miles 
measured  out  to  a  depth  of  200  meters. 
Measured  to  a  depth  of  2,000  meters,  the 
area  increases  approximately  100  per- 
cent. The  Continental  Shelf  measured 
out  to  a  depth  of  2,000  meters  extends 
U.S.  jurisdiction  off  the  South  Atlantic 
Coastal  States  for  example  from  approxi- 
mately 100  miles,  as  measured  by  the  200- 
meter  line,  to  over  300  miles. 

During  recent  years  there  have  been 
numerous  successful  and  unsuccessful 
attempts  made  toward  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  Continental  Shelf  re- 
sources. The  very  successful  efforts  of 
the  petroleum  industry  are  the  most  no- 
table. However,  there  are  others,  not  all 
as  successful.  Nodules  on  the  Pacific 
Continental  Shelf  have  been  mined  for 
phosphorus.  Manganese  and  iron  nod- 
ules found  at  more  extensive  depths 
have  been  a  matter  of  industry  attrac- 
tion for  several  years.  These  nodules 
contain  valuable  nickel,  copper,  lead,  and 
cobalt.  What  is  most  fascinating  is  that 
these  nodules  grow  and  represent  in  ef- 
fect self -renewing  mines. 

I  will  not  attempt  here  an  exhaustive 
statement  of  the  activities  that  are  pres- 
ently being  undertaken  to  locate,  explore, 
and'develop  Continental  Shelf  resources. 
I  will  only  point  out  that  a  substantial 
effort  has  been  recently  undertaken  to 
explore  the  mineral  mining  possibilities 
of  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States. 
Diamond  mining  is  being  undertaken  off 
the  coast  of  southwest  Africa.  Iron  and 
coal  are  being  taken  off  the  Continental 
Shelf  of  Japan;  tin  off  the  Malaysian 
Shelf.  Magnesium  and  bromine  are  be- 
ing extracted  from  the  sea  at  Freeport, 
Tex. 
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But  I  would  not  care  to  extend  the  list- 
ing of  recent  marine  resource  develop- 
ments any  further  without  mentioning 
the  possibilities  for  Alaska.  As  meas- 
vu-ed  by  the  100  fathoms  line,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  U.S.  Continental  Shelf  is 
off  Alaska.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
Continental  Shelf  off  Alaska  will  in  the 
future  be  the  source  of  extremely  valu- 
able mineral  explorations.  There  has 
been  a  limited  prospecting  effort  in  the 
waters  off  Juneau  and  Nome,  Alaska,  in 
search  of  gold-bearing  sands.  We  also 
know  that  there  exists  chromite  bearing 
sands  and  iron  rich  sands  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  off  Alaska.  The  impor- 
tajice  of  petrolevun  development  out  on 
the  Continental  Shelf  in  Alaska  has  been 
extremely  important  to  the  State  aiid 
will  be  even  more  important,  in  my  opin- 
ion, in  the  future. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  directed  at 
the  development  of  all  resources  on  and 
above  the  Continental  Shelf,  including 
fishery  resources.  Last  year  95  percent 
of  the  total  U.S.  fishery  catch  by  volume 
and  90  percent  by  value  was  taken  from 
U.S.  coastal  and  Inland  waters.  At  the 
same  time,  the  fishery  resources  above 
the  U.S.  Continental  Shelf  was  the  tar- 
get of  over  1,500  foreign-flag  fishing 
vessels  with  a  catch  capacity  far  exceed- 
ing our  own  effort.  Actually,  the  U.S. 
catch  has  remained  relatively  constant 
in  total  volume  during  the  past  30  years 
while  imports  have  increased  to  a  point 
that  last  year  fishery  imports  exceeded 
domestic  production.  It  is  estimated, 
however,  that  the  U.S.  production  could 
increase  at  least  fourfold  without  any 
adverse  effect  on  conservation.  If  this 
increase  in  fishery  production  is  to  de- 
velop in  the  near  future,  capital  must  be 
encouraged  to  engage  in  fishery  explora- 
tion and  the  development  of  a  new  fish- 
ery engineering  and  technology.  I  hope 
this  legislation  will  serve  as  the  vital 
spark. 

A  Great  Society  cannot  be  blind  to  any 
potential  resource  development.  The 
importance  of  the  resources  of  the  sea 
has  been  recognized  by  President  John- 
son particularly  in  respect  to  this  ad- 
ministration's effort  to  produce  fresh 
water  from  salt  water  at  an  economical 
cost.  This  is  an  excellent  program.  It 
is  one  that  in  my  opinion  should  be  ex- 
panded in  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  developing  all  resources  of  the  oceans 
which  represents  an  area  nine  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  moon.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  this  legislative  proposal 
will  initiate  a  new  national  effort  to  de- 
velop the  enormous  resources  that  are 
awaiting  exploration  at  the  water's  edge. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  and  that  the  bill  be  left  on 
the  desk  for  a  period  of  10  days  for  ad- 
ditional cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  will  be  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

The  biU  (S.  1091)  to  provide  a  program 
of  marine  exploration  and  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  Continental  Shelf, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Bartlett  (for  him- 


self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1091 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  Trnf 
Section  1.  Tbls  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Marine  Exploration  and  Development  Act." 

Declaration  of  policy 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

The  United  States  acquired  under  interna- 
tional law  on  June  10,  1964  sovereign  rights 
to  the  exploration  and  development  of  re- 
sources of  the  continental  shelf  under  the 
Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf  adopted 
at  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea.  Pursuant  to  the  interna- 
tionally recognized  and  exclusive  rights  so 
secured,  the  United  States  assumes  the  re- 
sponsibility of  executing  an  accelerated  pro- 
gram of  exploration  and  development  of  the 
physical,  chemical,  geological,  and  biological 
resources  of  the  continental  shelf. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
courage private  investment  in  the  economic 
utilization  of  the  marine  resoiirces  of  the 
continental  shelf;  to  determine  the  benefits 
from  use  of  these  marine  resources  for  in- 
creased investment  and  economic  growth;  to 
make  available  discoveries  and  information 
which  may  have  value  to  United  States  in- 
dustries and  to  Federal  and  State  agencies 
concerned  with  missions  on  the  continental 
shelf;  to  develop  an  engineering  capability 
for  operating  on  the  continental  shelf  and 
to  fashon  and  operate  vehicles  and  equip- 
ment for  use  in  the  waters  above  the  con- 
tinental shelf. 

Definitions 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "continental  shelf"  means 
the  seabed  and  subsoil  of  the  submarine  areas 
adjacent  to  (a)  the  coast  of  continental 
United  States  to  a  depth  of  200  meters  or, 
beyond  that  limit,  to  where  the  depth  of  the 
superjacent  waters  admits  of  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  natvural  resources  of  such  areas, 
or  (b)  the  seabed  and  subsoil  of  similar 
submarine  areas  adjacent  to  the  coasts  of 
islands  which  comprise  United  States  terri- 
tory. 

(2)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the  Ma- 
rine Exploration  and  Development  Commis- 
sion established  under  section  4. 

Commission  established 
Sec.  4.   (a)   There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Marine  Exploration  and  Development  Com- 
mission to  be  composed  of  five  members  as 
follows — 

(1)  Two  members  to  be  appointed  from 
private  life  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense; 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

One  of  the  members  appointed  under  claiise 
(1)  shall  be  designated  by  the  President  at 
the  time  of  appointment  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission.  Each  member  specified  In 
clauses  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  may  designate  an- 
other officer  of  his  department  to  serve  on 
the  Commission  in  his  absence. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission  appointed 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  $100  per  diem  while 
engaged  In  the  bxislness  of  the  Commission, 
and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  law  for  persons  in 
the  service  of  the  Federal  Government  who 
are  employed  intermittently.  Members  spec- 
ified in  subsection  (a)  (2).  (3),  and  (4),  In- 
cluding persons  designated  to  serve  In  their 


absence,  shall  not  receive  compensation  In 
addition  to  that  to  which  they  are  otherwise 
entitled  as  officers  or  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel 
or  other  expenses  inctuxed  In  carrying  out 
the  business  of  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  Exucu- 
tive  Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Executive  Director 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President 
and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
prescribed  for  Level  IV  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Salary  Schedule  established  by  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964.  Subject  to 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Commission, 
the  Executive  Director  shall  perform  such  of 
the  functions  conferred  upon  the  Conamis- 
sion  under  this  Act  as  the  Commission  shall 
prescribe. 

(d)  The  Conunlssion  shall  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  other  officers  and 
employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  It 
to  carry  out  its  fvmctlons.  However,  the 
Commission  shall  utilize  the  capacity  of  ex- 
isting governmental  agencies  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  The  Commission  may  also  procure, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  temporary  and 
intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent  ta 
is  authorized  for  the  departments  by  section 
15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946,  but  at  rates 
not  exceeding  $75  per  diem  for  individuals. 

Functions  of  the  Commission 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Com- 
mission to  formulate  and  carry  out  programs 
for  purposes  of  exploration  and  development 
of  the  marine  resotirces  of  the  continental 
shelf  and  waters  above  the  continental  shelf. 
Such  programs  shall  include  but  shall  not  be 
limited  to  the  following: 

(1)  Marine  exploration,  expeditions  and 
surveys  necessary  to  describe  the  topography 
and  to  Identify,  locate  and  economically  de- 
velop physical,  chemical,  geological  and  bio- 
logical resoxu-ces  of  the  continental  shelf; 

(2)  Cooperative  expeditions  for  these  pur- 
poses with  other  Federal  agencies  having 
missions  on  the  continental  shelf; 

(3)  Development  of  an  engineering  capa- 
bility that  will  permit  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  the  continental  shelf  and  super- 
jacent waters; 

(4)  Fostering  participation  In  marine  ex- 
ploration and  economic  development  by  sci- 
entific institutions  and  industry,  through 
grants,  loans,  and  cost  sharing  arrangements; 
and 

(5)  Providing  for  the  widest  practicable 
and  appropriate  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion concerning  marine  discoveries,  develop- 
ment of  instrumentation,  equipment  and 
facilities,  and  other  Information  as  the  Com- 
mission may  deem  appropriate. 

Powers  of  Cormnissiqn 
Sec.  6.  In  carrying  out  its  functions  under 
section  5,  the  Conunlssion  is  authorized— 

(1)  To  enter  into  agreements  with  other 
Government  agencies  for  the  carrying  out  by 
such  agencies  of  any  activities  authorized  by' 
this  Act,  and  for  the  reimbursement  from  ap- 
propriations made  pursuant  to  section  (8)  (a) 
of  expenses  incurred  by  such  agencies  in 
carrying  out  such  activities; 

(2)  To  enter  Into  agreements  with  public 
or  private  scientific  institutions,  or  with  pri- 
vate enterprises  or  individuals,  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  any  activities  authorized  by  this 
Act,  and  for  the  payment  from  appropria- 
tions made  pursuant  to  section  8(a)  of  all  or 
any  portion  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  such 
Institutions,  enterprises,  or  individuals  in 
carrying  out  such  activities;  and 

(3)  To  make  loans,  grants,  or  other  cost- 
sharing  arrangements  from  the  fund  estab- 
lished under  section  7  to  public  or  private 
scientific  institutions,  or  to  business  enter- 
prises or  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
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bling  them  to  carry  out  activities  to  further 
the  programs  of  the  Commission. 
Marine  exploration  and  development  fund 
Sec  7  There  is  hereby  established  on  the 
hooks  of  the  Treasury  a  marine  exploration 
and  development  fund  which  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Commission  for  making  loans, 
erants  or  other  cost-sharing  arrangements 
Lthorlzed  by  section  6(3).  The  fund  shall 
consist  of  amounts  appropriated  thereto  pur- 
suant to  section  8  together  with  amounts 
received  as  repayments  of  principal  and  pay- 
ments of  interest  on  such  loans.  In  estab- 
lishing terms  for  loans,  grants,  or  other 
cost-sharing  arrangements  made  from  such 
fund  the  Commission  shall  give  due  weight 
to  the  benefits  inuring  to  the  Government 
from  the  activities  carried  out  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  loans. 

Financing 
Sec.  8.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
$50  000,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Commission  to  carry 
Tout  its  functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  In  addition  to  appropriations  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a),  there  is  hereby  au- 
thorized  to   be    appropriated   to   the    fund 
established  by  section  7  the  simi  of  $100,000,- 
000  to  remain  available  vmtil  expended. 
Dissemination  of  information 
Sec  9.  The  Commission  shall  make  avail- 
able to  other  interested  Government  agencies 
and,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  national 
security,  to  public  and  private  institutions, 
business  enterprises,  and  individuals  any  in- 
formation obtained  by   the   Commission  in 
carrying  out  its  functions  under  this  Act. 
Reports  to  Congress 
Sec.  10.  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress,  at  the  beginning  of  each  regu- 
lar session  of  the  Congress,  an  annual  report 
of  its  activities  \inder  this  Act.  together  with 
such  legislative  recommendations  as  it  may 
deem  desirable. 


AMENDMENT    OF    WATER    POLLU- 
TION  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  distinguished  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair,  my  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  I  send  to  the 
desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  and  to  make  certain  changes  in 
the  treatment  works  construction  pro- 
gram under  such  act.  I  point  out  that 
this  is  substantially  the  measure  which 
we  sought  to  introduce  by  amendment 
when  the  water  pollution  bill  was  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  upon  whose  contents 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  prom- 
ised very  graciously  to  hold  hearings. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1092)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  make 
certain  changes  in  the  treatment  works 
construction  program  under  such  act, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York) ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


ELIMINATION   OF  NATIONAL 
ORIGIN  QUOTAS 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self, the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  I  send  to  the  desk,  for 


appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  immigration  and  nationality  law. 
This  morning  I  presented  my  views  on 
this  subject  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may  lie 
on  the  table  for  additional  cosponsors 
until  the  close  of  business  on  the  17th 
of  February. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  table  as  requested  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

The  bill  (S.  1093),  to  make  certain 
changes  in  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

'Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  our  na- 
tional immigration  policy  has  produced 
an  incredible  epic  of  broken  lives,  divided 
families,  case  after  case  of  anguish,  de- 
spair, and  frustration.  Surely  the  time 
has  come  to  end  the  piecemeal  approach 
to  reform  of  this  policy. 

The  administration  bill  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart], 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  is  dedicated 
to  the  elimination  of  the  discriminatory 
national  origins  quota  system.  I  sup- 
port this  principle  of  S.  500  whole- 
heartedly. I  believe,  however,  that  since 
that  bill  provides  for  the  elimination 
of  discrimination  in  the  Asia-Pacific  tri- 
angle in  the  year  foUov/ing  enactment, 
the  abolition  of  the  national  origin  quota 
system  should  be  dealt  with  just  as  de- 
cisively, and  not  phased  out  over  the  5- 
year  period  provided. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing,  therefore, 
provides  for  the  elimination  of  the  na- 
tional origin  quota  system  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  fiscal  year  after  enact- 
ment, instead  of  permitting  the  discrim- 
ination to  operate  during  the  5 -year 
transition  period  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

To  replace  the  national  origin  quota 
system,  my  bill  would  transfer  all  former 
quota  numbers  to  a  reserve  pool,  and 
would  permit  pooling  of  unused  quotas 
and  their  allocation  to  those  on  wait- 
ing lists  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  stat- 
utory preference  system,  which  is  based 
primarily  on  skills  and  close  relation- 
ships to  U.S.  citizens. 

First  priority  on  the  first  50  percent 
would  then  be  given  to  persons  whose  ad- 
mission due  to  exceptional  skill  or  train- 
ing  would   be   especially   advantageous 
to  the  United  States.    First  priority  on 
the  next  30  percent,  plus  any  part  of 
the  first  50  percent  not  issued  to  skilled 
specialists,  is  given  to  unmarried  sons 
and  daughters  of  U.S.  citizens.    First 
priority  on  the  remaining  20  percent, 
plus  any  part  of  the  first  30  percent  not 
taken  by  the  first  two  classes,  is  given 
to  spouses  or  children  of  aliens  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence.    The 
existing  preference  system  permits  any 
remaining  portion  to  be  issued  to  other 
qualified  immigrants,  such  as  brothers, 
sisters,  sons,  or  daughters  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States.    Under  the  existing 
immigration  law.  the  preference  provi- 


sions determine  only  priority  between 
individual  nationals  of  the  same  coimtry. 
Under  my  bill,  they  would  determine 
priority  between  nationals  of  different 
countries  in  the  world.  To  prevent  vm- 
f air  benefits  to  applicants  from  one  coun- 
try, no  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
quota  numbers  could  be  issued  to  any 
area. 

The  other  principal  features  of  my 
bill  are: 

First.  It  establishes  a  Board  of  Visa 
Appeals  in  the  State  Department  to  re- 
view questions  involving  the  denial  of 
visas  and  the  application  or  meaning  of 
State  Department  regulations  applying 
to  immigration. 

Second.  It  establishes  a  statute  of 
limitations  whereby  no  alien  may  be  de- 
ported by  reason  of  conduct  occurring 
more  than  10  years  prior  to  the  institu- 
tion of  deportation  proceedings. 

Third.  It  affords  judicial  review  of 
citizenship  questions  and  of  both  exclu- 
sion and  deportation  orders  rather  than 
of  deportation  orders  only,  and  eases  re- 
strictions on  review  procedure. 

Fourth.  It  would  allow  Cuban  refugees 
to  adjust  their  status  to  permanent  resi- 
dence without  leaving  the  United  States, 
as  is  now  required  for  aliens  from  covm- 
tries  contiguous  to  the  United  States  or 
from  adjacent  islands. 

Fifth.  It  would  afford  nonquota  status 
to  parents  of  U.S.  citizens. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  Is 
similar  in  many  ways  to  the  bills  I  intro- 
duced in  January  1961  and  July  1963 
which  incorporated  and  which  presently 
includes,  many  of  the  recommendations 
recently  set  forth  in  President  Johnson's 
immigration  message.  These  include  the 
poohng  of  unused  quotas,  the  eUmination 
of  the  discriminatory  Asian-Pacific  tri- 
angle provisions,  abolition  of  discrimina- 
tion against  the  newly  independent 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  by 
providing  nonquota  status  for  immi- 
grants from  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and 
Tobago  and  adjacent  islands  which  may 
become  independent  countries,  and  the 
removal  of  restrictions  on  the  immigra- 
tion of  refugees. 

Under  present  laws  oiir  national  im- 
migration poUcy  opens  our  national 
doors  wide  for  many  people  who  do  not 
care  to  come  in,  and  slams  them  in  the 
faces  of  people  who  would  cherish  the  opy- 
portunity  to  be  U.S.  citizens.  Like  most 
spite  walls  it  is  as  harassing  to  those 
within  as  those  without.  It  is  so  of- 
fensive to  fairmlnded  Americans,  whom 
it  is  presumably  designed  to  protect, 
that  it  has  produced  a  flood  of  back-door 
finagling  and  occasional  circumvention 
by  Congress  itself.  Each  week  scores  of 
families  stream  into  congressional  of- 
fices to  appeal  for  help.  Private  immi- 
gration bills  make  up  a  major  portion 
of  our  Federal  legislation. 

It  has  been  a  decade  since  our  Immi- 
gration wall  was  perpetuated  by  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952, 
better  known  as  the  McCarran-Walter 
Act.  Time  and  experience  have  more 
than  dramatized  the  fact  that,  as  its  op- 
ponents contended  13  years  ago,  it  is 
perhaps  as  unique  a  law  as  we  have  on 
our  statute  books.  But  these  13  years 
have  also  produced  an  atmosphere  of 
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political  helplessness  to  exasperate  even 
the  most  determined  immigration  re- 
formers, so  that  today  most  as  resigned 
to  the  now  annual  practice  of  settling 
for  piecemeal  revisions  or  temporary  re- 
lief rather  than  an  effective  overhaul  of 
our  entire  policy  of  immigration.  The 
back-door  methods  Congress  has  used  to 
cover  up  deficiencies  in  the  basic  law  is 
the  greatest  proof  of  the  law's  inade- 
quacies. Since  the  McCarran-Walter 
Act  was  enacted.  Congress  has  passed 
special,  short-term  immigration  and 
refugee  legislation  which  has  had  the 
cumulative  effect  of  admitting  into  the 
United  States  more  than  twice  as  many 
persons  as  pei-mitted  under  the  basic 
McCarran-Walter  Act. 

But  even  this  piecemeal  legislation  has 
represented  no  relief  to  the  thousands 
of  American  families  with  relatives  in 
countries  with  heavily  mortgaged  and 
ovei-subscribed  immigration  quotas. 
This  tragic  situation  is  the  result  of  that 
section  of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act 
which  is  admittedly  based  on  national 
and  racial  discrimination — the  national 
origins  quota  system,  which  remains  to- 
day a  target  for  Communst  propaganda 
and  making  our  effort  to  win  over  the 
uncommitted  nations  more  difficult.  It 
is  based  on  the  rejected  racist  assump- 
tion that  people  of  one  ethnic  origin  are 
superior  socially  and  culturally  to  those 
of  another.  It  was  designed  and  is  ad- 
ministered not  to  admit  as  many  immi- 
grants as  we  can  readily  absorb,  but  to 
exclude  as  many  as  possible. 

The  time  has  come  to  end  this  blot  on 
our  national  image  with  meaningful  re- 
form of  our  immigration  policies.  I 
urge  prompt  congressional  action  in  this 
field  so  that  we  can  fashion  an  immigra- 
tion policy  of  which  the  country  can  be 
proud,  not  ashamed. 


ure  to  make  Lincoln's  birthday— Febru- 
ary 12 — a  national  holiday. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1094)  making  the  birth- 
day of  Abraham  Lincoln  a  legal  holiday. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


LINCOLN'S     BIRTHDAY     A     LEGAL 
HOLIDAY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  Senators  Dirksen,  Mor- 
ton. Cooper,  H.artke.  and  Kuchel.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  make  Lincoln's 
birthday  a  legal  holiday. 

While  Lincoln  was,  In  fact,  the  founder 
o'  my  party,  I  want  to  point  out  that  this 
bill  has  bipartisan  sponsorship.  This  Is 
fitting,  for  this  great  national  hero  be- 
longs not  only  to  one  party  or  one  group 
of  our  citizens,  but  to  all  Americans.  He 
was  the  symbol  of  national  unity  at  a 
time  in  our  history  when  the  very  exist- 
ence of  our  Nation  was  at  stake.  His 
leadership  in  that  time  of  crisis,  his 
wise  and  tolerant  counsel  and  his  per- 
sonal sincere  humanitarianism  are  as 
meaningful  today  as  they  were  a  century 
ago.  His  example  inspires  not  only  his 
countrymen,  but  free  men— and  those 
who  would  be  free — throughout  the 
world. 

In  April,  we  will  mark  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  this  great  man. 
It  would  be  fitting,  in  this  centennial 
year,  not  only  to  memorialize  his  death, 
but,  even  more  important,  to  commemo- 
rate his  life  and  renew  our  dedication  to 
his  ideals.  So  that  this  will  be  done  an- 
nually, I  ask  prompt  action  on  this  meas- 


INCREASE  OF  BASIC  RATES  OF  PAY 
FOR     MEMBERS     OF     THE     UNI- 
FORMED  SERVICES 
Mr.  NELSON.     Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  lie  on  the  table  for 
cosponsors  until  March  5. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  it  will  lie 
on  the  table  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

The  bill  (S.  1095 »  to  amend  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates 
of  basic  pay  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Nel- 
son, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

THE  NATIONAL  RAILROAD  FREIGHT 
CAR  SUPPLY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  relieve  the  glaring  shortage  of 
railroad  freight  cars  v.'hich  annually  in- 
flicts hardship  and  severe  monetary  loss 
on  the  Nation's  farm,  mine,  and  lum- 
ber producers  and  processors. 

It  is  most  gratifying  that  many  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  quite  familiar 
with  the  great  need  for  constructive  leg- 
islation in  this  area,  have  joined  in  spon- 
soring this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  table  for  1  week  to  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  other  Senators  who  may 
wish  to  do  so  to  cosponsor  the  bill. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  since 
World  War  II  we  have  had  car  shortages 
of  varying  duration  and  severity  each 
year,  shortages  which  have  been  par- 
ticularly acute  during  the  fall  months 
when  farmers  seek  to  move  much  of  their 
produce. 

In  its  July  18,  1964,  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate favoring  the  enactment  of  S.  1063,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  warned  that 
1964  could  be  a  year  of  very  severe  freight 
car  shortages. 

In  September  of  last  year,  there  was 
an  average  daily  shortage  of  4,887  freight 
cars,  of  which  2,776  were  boxcars. 

In  October  the  average  daily  shortage 
increased  to  10,703  cars,  of  which  7,497 
were  boxcars. 

The  daily  average  for  November  was 
9,238  cars,  of  which  6.499  were  boxcars, 
and  in  December,  of  the  daily  average  of 
2.873  cars  1.923  were  boxcars. 

The  daily  average  shortage  during  that 
4 -month  period  which  is  so  crucial  to  our 
economy  was  6,926  cars,  of  which  4.671 
were  boxcars. 

Shortages  such  as  these  drastically  af- 
fect agricultural,  and  therefore,  national 


prosperity;  the  employment  of  thousands 
of  wage  earners;  food,  fuel,  and  mineral 
supplies  for  our  mills  and  factories,  and 
trade  and  commerce,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  in  essential  food  products  and 
manufactured  commodities. 

Western  Washington  and  Pacific 
Northwest  lumber  and  plywood  mills 
were  particularly  hard  hit  by  the  worsen- 
ing boxcar  shortages  which  caused  pro- 
duction cutbacks,  and  almost  forced  the 
closure  of  mills  and  layoffs  of  workers. 

So  aggravated  and  severe  was  the  1964 
boxcar  crisis,  referred  to  earlier  in  my 
remarks,  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  forced  to  put  into  effect 
emergency  orders  of  an  unprecedented 
type,  and  which  might  be  considered 
freight  car  rationing. 

These  ICC  orders  required  10  eastern 
and  Allegheny  railroads  to  deliver  a  daily 
average  of  between  25  and  50  cars  to  4 
northwestern  and  4  central  western  rail- 
roads to  mitigate  the  severe  1964  boxcar 
crisis.  These  emergency  orders  did  help 
to  send  back  west  badly  needed  boxcars 
for  agricultural  and  lumber  shipments. 

These  emergency  measures,  however, 
only  partially  served  to  relieve  the  situa- 
tion. 

And  there  Is  no  hope,  under  existing 
law,  for  further  relief. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  its  June  18,  1964,  report  on  railroad 
freight  car  supply  found  that  in  the  1963 
crisis,  in  addition  to  severe  and  damag- 
ing shortages  of  boxcars  to  move  agri- 
cultural products,  there  were  shortages 
of  gondola  cars  to  haul  bar  and  coil  steel. 
carbonplate,  and  tinplate.  The  supply  of 
cars  to  haul  iron  ore  was  very  tight.  Coal 
mine  operators  were  forced  to  lose  pro- 
duction in  Indiana.  Kentucky,  Missouri. 
Oklahoma,  West  Virginia,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania because  there  were  not  adequate 
coal  hopper  cars  available.  Lumber 
shippers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  were 
unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply  of 
wide-door  and  double-door  boxcars. 

The  plain  facts  are  that  fewer  new 
freight  cars  are  being  built  than  are  each 
week  and  month  being  retired  from  serv- 
ice, and  most  of  our  remaining  rolling 
stock  is  far  overage.  The  average 
freight  car  age  is  19  years. 

Because  of  this  high  average  age,  heavy 
retirements  can  be  expected  in  the  next 
few  years.  Despite  the  widely  heralded 
railroad  freight  car  building  program 
during  the  last  Congress,  the  total  num- 
ber of  cars  in  the  last  2  years  has  de- 
clined by  nearly  60,000— a  drop  of  2,500 
cars  per  month.  Two-thirds  of  this  de- 
crease has  occurred  because  of  the  heavy 
retirements  of  boxcars,  the  workhorse  of 
the  car  fleet. 

On  January  1,  1965,  the  Nation's  class 
I  railroads  had  only  a  little  more  than 
1,400,000  serviceable  freight  cars.  At 
the  high  point  of  freight  car  ownership, 
January  1,  1926,  this  Nation  had  almost 
2,500.000  freight  cars. 

As  long  as  it  is  cheaper  for  a  railroad 
to  rent  a  car  from  another  railroad  than 
it  is  to  own  cars,  the  national  car  sup- 
ply will  dwindle.  New  railroad  freight 
cars  cost  on  an  average  about  $15,000, 
and  some  specialized  cars  much  more. 
A  few  railroads,  however,  have  success- 
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fully  refused  to  pay  any  more  than  $2 
ner  day  to  rent  these  cars. 

sSause   the   railroads  cannot  agree 
among  themselves  on  a  rental  rate  ade- 
Tate  to  keep  our  national  car  fleet  frorn 
HroDOing  year  by  year  and  month  by 
month  I  urge  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
StioA     The  object  of  this  measure  is 
not  to  penalize,  but  rather  to  provide  an 
Lcentive   to   railroad   management    to 
build  the  freight  cars  essential  to  the 
Nation's  needs.     This  measure   grants 
authority  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
commission  to  fix  a  rental  rate  which 
will  provide  just  and  reasonable  corn- 
nensation  to  freight  car  owners,  contrib- 
ute to  sound  car  service  practices,  and 
encouraee    the  acquisition  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  car  supply  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  commerce  and  the  national 

Mr  President,  enactment  of  this  bill  is 
urgent.  It  is  the  same  bill  as  S.  1063 
of  the  88th  Congress,  except  the  2-year 
limitation  has  been  deleted. 

Unless  the  decline  in  the  number  of 
freight  cars  is  stemmed,  even  rationing 
of  freight  cars  will  not  at  the  peak  of 
this  or  next  year's  harvest  prevent  a 
crippling  economic  freight  car  shortage. 
We  cannot  stand  idly  by  and  watch  eco- 
nomic strangulation  of  our  industry, 
decline  of  our  farm  exports,  and  payroll 
layoffs  due  to  a  lack  of  freight  cars  to 
cariT  our  Nation's  goods. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  call  attention 
to  those  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
who  are  cosponsoring  this  bill,  and  to  the 
opportunity  other  Senators  will  have  to 
join  with  us  on  this  proposed  legislation 
during  the  coming  week. 

Present  cosponsors  are:  Mr.  Allott, 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  Bxjrdick,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Church, 
Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Eastland. 
Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Man.sfield,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  MoN- 
dale.  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  MUNDT,  Mrs.  Neuberger,  Mr. 
Pearson.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Smathers, 
Mr.  Symington,  and  Mr.  Yarborough. 

I  am  sure  that  before  the  week  is  over, 
other  Senators  will  join  as  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

The  bill  (S.  1098)  to  amend  section 
1(14)  (a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  insure  the  adequacy  of  the  national 
raUroad  freight  car  supply,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


CORRECTION  OF  CERTAIN  ERRORS 
IN  TARIFF  SCHEDULES  RELATING 
TO  DUTIES  ON  IMPORTED  WOVEN 
CLOTH 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  I  have  today 
Introduced  a  bill  to  correct  certain  errors 


and  anomalies  in  the  tariff  schedules  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  the  duties 
on  imported  woven  cloth. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  wool  textile 
Industry  of  the  United  States  is  faced 
with  an  import  problem  of  enormous 
magnitude  which  President  Johnson  has 
expressed  his  determination  to  resolve. 
Three  times  in  recent  months  the  Presi- 
dent has  stated  his  conviction  that  Im- 
ports of  wool  textiles  and  apparel  must  be 
kept  at  reasonable  levels  and  that  the 
domestic  wool  textile  industry  must  be 
restored  to  good  health. 

Occasionally  the  domestic  industry  s 
import  problems  are  compounded  by  the 
development  of  loopholes  which  enable 
wool  cloth  to  be  brought  into  the  United 
States  at  rates  of  duty  much  lower  than 
the  inadequate  rates  regularly  applicable 
to  such  cloth.  ,  -i  J 

One  such  loophole  now  being  exploited 
Is  on  fabrics  made  of  blends  of  wool  and 
vegetable  fiber  other  than  cotton.  Such 
fabrics  if  in  chief  value  of  wool  and 
valued  not  over  $1.26%  per  pound,  are 
dutiable  at  37^/2  cents  per  pound  plus 
60  percent  ad  valorem;  but  by  blending 
a  small  amount— 20  to  33  percent— of 
fiax  or  ramie  with  inexpensive  re- 
processed wool,  the  resultant  fabric  is 
classifiable  under  the  new  tariff  schedules 
as  being  in  chief  value  of  vegetable  fiber 
other  than  cotton  dutiable  at  only  10  per- 
cent ad  valorem. 

This  loophole  could  not  have  arisen 
under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  because  un- 
der that  act  the  duty  on  the  wool  content 
of  wool-vegetable  fiber  blends  was 
assessed  at  the  regular  wool  fabric  rate 
and  only  the  vegetable  content  was 
assessed  at  the  vegetable  fiber  rate. 

This  loophole  came  to  light  last  sum- 
mer after  the  tariff  reclassification  bill 
had  passed  the  House.  On  behalf  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Utah  and  myself  I 
proposed,  and  the  Finance  Committee 
and  the  Senate  accepted,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  which  would  have  closed 
this  loophole.  Unfortunately,  for  rea- 
sons totally  unrelated  to  this  provision, 
the  tariff  bill  died  with  the  adjournment 
of  Congress. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  con- 
tains another  provision  which  was  in- 
corporated in  last  year's  tariff  reclassifi- 
cation bill.  This  provision  will  assure 
that  no  fabric  will  be  dutiable  at  a  rate 
lower  than  would  otherwise  be  applicable 
to  it,  solely  because  it  has  been  orna- 
mented or  has  had  tucks  taken  in  it.  It 
corrects  an  anomalous  situation  under 
the  new  tariff  schedules  whereby  a  lower 
rate  of  duty  on  fabric  can  be  obtained 
even  by  meaninglessly  ornamenting  it  or 
meaninglessly  putting  tucks  in  it^  Even 
before  last  year's  tariff  reclassification 
bill  was  developed,  Senators  Saltonstall 
and  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  sponsored 
legislation  dealing  with  this  problem. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S  1099)  to  correct  certain 
errors  in  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States,  relating  to  the  duties  on 
woven  cloth,  introduced  by  Mr.  Talmadge 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators) .  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 

COLUMBIA 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  in  May 
of  1963  I  introduced  a  bill  to  create  a 
select  joint  committee  of  the  House  and 
Senate  to  review  the  question  of  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to 
report  back  its  views  on  what  form  self- 
government  should  .take. 

There  are  so  many  questions  of  sifch 
great  importance  in  this  area  that  I  felt 
it  was  necessary  to  have  before  us  a  pro- 
posal embodying  a  precise  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  District. 

Since  1947  Congress  has  annually 
been  presented  with  dozens  of  bills  on 
home  rule,  embodying  dozens  of  ap- 
proaches. Yet,  at  a  point  when  we  may 
be  about  to  cede  certain  powers  and 
duties  to  a  new  government  for  the  Dis- 
trict we  have  no  firm  position  on  how 
those  powers  should  be  relinquished  and 
no  definite  idea  of  what  style  of  local 
government  should  exercise  those  powers 
on  their  receipt. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  meeting  held  by 
supporters  of  home  rule  among  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District,  there  was  as  much 
controversy  over  the  form  of  government 
the  District  should  have  as  there  has 
been  over  the  issue  of  home  rule  itself. 
Like  so  many  things  that  come  before 
us,  many  agree  with  the  principle  but  are 
in  total  disagreement  on  methods. 

Congress  has  such  a  stake  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  questions  posed  by 
home  rule  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  for 
us  to  use  the  first  biU  to  come  before  us 
as  the  sole  vehicle  for  consideration. 
There  ought  to  be  a  review  by  a  congres- 
sional study  group  of  all  the  home  rule 
proposals  so  that  the  measure  for  our 
consideration  would  be  a  distillation  of 
the  best  thinking  in  aU  the  proposals. 

It  is  Congress  who  is  asked  to  re- 
linquish the  powers  and  duties  of  legis- 
lation over  the  District.  It  ought  to  be 
a  bill  patterned  after  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  joint  congressional  study  group 
which  is  the  vehicle  for  determination 
of  the  question  of  home  rule. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  send  a  bill 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  printed 
and  appropriately  referred.  Patterned 
after  my  earlier  bill,  it  authonzes  $50,000 
for  the  creation  of  a  joint  congressional 
study  group  consisting  of  five  Members 
each  from  the  House  and  Senate.  Of 
those  five  Members,  no  more  than  three 
are  to  be  from  the  same  party.  It  is 
essential  that  home  rule  receive  bipar- 
tisan treatment. 

This  committee  would  be  directed  to 
study  the  problem  of  local  self-govern- 
ment and  come  foi'v.-ard  with  a  proposal 
for  the  form  of  government  the  District 
should  have  under  a  system  of  honae 
rule  The  committee  would  have  only 
until  August  1  of  this  year  to  report  its 
findings. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  nothing  re- 
lated to  home  rule  is  more  important 
than  that  Congress,  as  a  party  with  a 
deep  and  abiding  interest  not  only  in  the 
welfare  of  the  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  but  also  in  the  future  course 
of  relations  between  their  local  govern- 
ment and  the  Federal  Government,  have 
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a  learned  and  knowledgeable  position  on 
such  a  major  piece  of  legislation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  refeiTed. 

The  bill  (S.  1102)  authorizing  an  ap- 
propriation to  provide  for  the  expenses 
of  a  joint  select  committee  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  to  study 
the  problem  of  local  self-government  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Prouty,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


CREDITING  OVERTIME  AND  HOLI- 
DAY PAY  TOWARD  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES' RETIREMENT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  to  permit  Federal  employees  to 
have  withheld  from  their  pay  for  retire- 
ment purposes  their  appropriate  share 
of  compensation  for  overtime,  night, 
holiday,  and  similar  work. 

Under  the  present  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act,  only  an  employee's  basic  sal- 
ary is  subject  to  the  GV2  percent  payroll 
deduction;  only  the  basic  salary  is  used 
as  a  basis  for  retirement  computations. 
Current  law  does  not  provide  retirement 
credit  for  work  in  excess  of  the  normal 
40-hour  tour  of  duty. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  will  ex- 
pand the  statutory  definition  of  basic 
salary  to  include  overtime  and  holiday 
pay.  Such  pay  is  a  regular  component 
of  many  Federal  employees'  salaries; 
since  retirement  pay  should  be  related 
to  the  income  received  before  retirement, 
this  change  is  needed  to  prevent  too  wide 
a  gap  between  the  income  received  be- 
fore and  after  retirement. 

Over  the  years  of  an  employee's  ca- 
reer, this  change  would  mean  a  slightly 
higher  annuity  based  upon  the  addi- 
tional contributions  he  makes  resulting 
from  work  in  these  categories. 

The  individual  who  is  required  to 
spend  hours  over  and  above  the  normal 
work  cycle  or  who  must  perform  serv- 
ice on  a  less  desirable  shift  is  certainly 
performing  work,  just  as  he  would  under 
normal  circumstances.  Yet,  under  ex- 
isting law,  he  may  not  add  the  value  of 
his  work  to  his  retirement  account. 

Fundamentally,  a  staff  retirement  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  permit  employees  to 
cease  working  after  the  required  years 
of  service  and  at  the  required  age  with 
a  reasonable  expectation  of  continuing 
income  to  maintain  them  during  the 
later  years  of  life.  This  bill  is  simply 
an  extension  of  that  principle  to  allow 
workers  to  acquire  retirement  credit  for 
certain  periods  of  work  upon  payment  of 
their  normal  share  of  the  retirement  cost. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1107)  to  amend  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the 
inclusion  of  certain  additional  types  of 
compensation  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "basic  salary"  for  the  purposes  of 
such  act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


AMENDMENT  OF  PUBLIC  LAWS  815 
AND  874,  81ST  CONGRESS,  RELAT- 
ING TO  PERMANENCY  OF  AU- 
THORIZATION FOR  CERTAIN  PAY- 
MENTS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  14  years,  the  program  of 
school  assistance  to  federally  impacted 
areas.  Public  Law  874  and  Public  Law 
815,  has  been  responsible  for  providing 
urgently  needed  assistance  to  local 
school  districts  in  all  50  States. 

The  major  difficulty  with  this  program 
has  been  the  necessity  for  annual  or 
biannual  authorizations.  Occasionally, 
this  has  led  to  program  lapses.  For  ex- 
ample, when  Public  Law  815  expired  on 
June  30,  1963,  there  was  a  lapse  of  5 
months  before  Congress  overwhelmingly 
approved  the  program's  extension.  This 
situation  has  made  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  local  school  authorities  to  plan 
effectively  for  the  orderly  development 
of  their  programs  and  facilities.  It  has 
also  resulted  in  more  costly  and  less  ef- 
ficient administration  of  the  program. 

While  I  have  already  indicated  my 
strong  support  for  the  program  of  aid  to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  which 
has  been  proposed  by  the  President,  and 
which  is  now  the  subject  of  hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommit*'ee  on  Edu- 
cation, this  legislation  does  not  contain 
any  provision  for  impacted  areas.  I  be- 
lieve this  program  to  be  essential  and  I 
am  introducing  today  legislation  which 
would  make  school  aid  to  federally  Im- 
pacted areas  a  permanent  program,  as 
well  as  remove  certain  inequities  which 
have  developed  in  its  previous  adminis- 
tration. 

The  bill  eliminates  a  discriminatory 
provision  in  Public  Law  874  by  allowing 
large  school  districts — those  with  over 
35,000  pupils  in  1958 — to  qualify  for  as- 
sistance on  the  same  basis  as  smaller 
school  districts.  At  present,  large  school 
districts  can  qualify  only  if  more  than  6 
percent  of  their  pupil  population  are 
federally  connected  children.  Smaller 
districts  need  only  3  percent  to  qualify. 
This  bill  provides  a  3-percent  qualifica- 
tion across  the  board  for  all  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Public  Law  815  is  slightly  liberalized. 
At  present,  school  districts  are  eligible 
for  funds  under  this  program  only  if 
they  have  experienced  an  increase  in 
federally  cormected  children  of  at  least 
5  percent  in  the  base  year.  This  bill 
reduces  the  requirement  to  3  percent,  the 
same  percentage  requirement  that  would 
apply  to  Public  Law  874. 

Another  discriminatory  provision  in 
the  program  is  eliminated  by  permitting 
real  property  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  be  counted 
as  "Federal  property"  for  the  purpose  of 
the  act.  At  present,  many  children  of 
postal  employees  are  not  considered  as 
federally  connected  children. 

Mr.  President,  tomorrow  morning  I  an- 
ticipate appearing  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to 
propose  that  the  contents  of  this  bill  be 
embodied  as  an  amendment  to  S.  370. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  this  commit- 
tee has  already  heard  testimony  from 


school  administrators  in  favor  of  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  impacted  areas  program 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wili 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1108)  to  amend  Public 
Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Congress,  in  order 
to  make  permanent  the  authorization  for 
certain  payments  under  the  provisions 
of  such  laws,  and  for  other  purposes ;  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Brewster,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

PROTECTION  OF  THE  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RIGHTS  OF  THE  MEN- 
TALLY ILL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
preserve  and  further  protect  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  American  citizens 
subject  to  the  criminal  insanity  proce- 
dures of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Under  section  24-301  (d)  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  it  is  mandatory 
for  the  court  to  commit  to  hospitals  for 
confinement,  persons  acquitted  of  a  crim- 
inal offense  by  reason  of  insanity.  These 
procedures  deny  the  defendant  an  op- 
portunity to  establish  that  his  mental 
condition  has  improved  since  the  date  of 
the  offense,  that  he  is  not  a  danger  to 
society,  or  that  confinement  in  a  mental 
hospital  is  not  the  proper  treatment  for 
his  mental  condition. 

To  permit  mandatory  confinement  in 
a  mental  hospital  without  providing  the 
accused  with  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
on  the  merits  of  the  commitment  de- 
prives him  of  his  liberty  without  due 
process  of  law,  which  is  guaranteed  all 
citizens  under  the  Constitution. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  modifies  the 
mandatory  commitment  provision  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  to  allow  the 
court  to  make  an  independent  determi- 
nation on  the  issue  of  whether  the  de- 
fendant should  be  committed  to  a  mental 
institution.  This  determination  would 
provide  the  defendant  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  on  this  issue. 

I  want  to  emphasize  in  introducing 
this  bill,  that  my  interest  in  protecting 
the  rights  of  the  mentally  ill  in  criminal 
procedures  is  twofold:  first,  to  insure 
that  the  rights  of  the  mentally  ill  are 
protected  and,  second,  to  protect  society 
from  persons  who,  by  reason  of  their 
mental  condition,  may  constitute  a  peril 
to  the  community. 

BACKGROL'ND  AND  SUPPORTING  REASONS  FOB 
CHANGING  THE  MANDATORY  COMMITMENT 
PROVISION 

In  conjunction  with  Its  extensive  In- 
vestigation of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  mentally  ill,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  conducted  hear- 
ings on  the  civil  aspects  of  mental  illness 
on  March  28,  29,  and  30,  1961.  These 
hearings  were,  of  course,  instrumental 
in  the  enactment  of  legislation  in  the 
last  Congress— Public  Law  88-597— to 
preserve  and  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  mentally  ill  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Dviring  the  hearings  on 
civil  matters,  it  was  indicated  that  con- 
stitutional problems  arise  in  criminal 
cases  where  the  defendant's  mental  con- 
dition is  at  issue.   Consequently,  the  sub- 
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committee  conducted  further  hearings 
^May  2,  4,  and  5,  1961,  on  the  con- 
stitutional issues  related  to  criminal  cases 
involving  the  mentally  ill. 
Xhln  Durham  v.  U.S..  214  P.  2d  862 
(DC  Cir  1954),  was  decided,  it  was 
discretionary  with  trial  courts  in  the  Dis- 
trict  of  Columbia  whether  a  defendant 
acquitted  by  reason  of  insanity  would 
be  committed  to  a  mental  institution. 
Tudees  were  empowered,  but  not  re- 
nuired  to  commit  the  defendant  to  a 
mental  institution.  In  response  to  a  re- 
Dort  of  the  Council  of  Law  Enforcement 
^  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  discre- 
tionary commitment  procedures  were 
modified  by  Congress  in  1955.  so  that 
commitment  to  a  hospital  was  automat- 
ic and  mandatory. 

A  number  of  witnesses  appearing  be- 
fore the   subconunittee,    criticized   the 
mandatory   commitment   provision   be- 
cause it  was  based  on  the  questionable 
presumption  that  a  verdict  of  not  guilty 
because  of  insanity  is  equivalent  to  an 
affirmative  finding  that  the  defendant  is 
insane  at  the  time  of  the  commitment 
proceeding.    A  verdict  of  not  guilty  by 
reason  of   insanity   in  the   District  of 
Columbia  merely  signifies  that  the  issue 
of  insanity   was   raised,   and   that  the 
prosecution  had  failed  to  prove  the  sanity 
of  the  defendant  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.    Therefore,  the  only  fair  infer- 
ence from  this  verdict  is  that  at  the  time 
the  defendant  committed  the  offense — 
which  may  have  occurred   as  long   as 
6  months  before  the  date  of  commit- 
ment—the defendant  suffered   from   a 
mental  disorder  so  severe  that  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  punish  him.    Since  this  pre- 
sumption of  continuing  insanity  is  not 
based  on  an  affirmative  finding  of  the 
jury,  but  merely  because  the  prosecution 
had  failed  to  prove  the  defendant  sane, 
it  is  unjustified  and  unreasonable  to  de- 
prive the  defendant  of  liberty  and  deny 
him  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the 
commitment  issue. 

Apart  from  the  questionable  presump- 
tion of  continuing  insanity,  many  wit- 
nesses stressed  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
a  release  from  a  hospital  after  once  be- 
ing committed.  The  defendant  who  is 
indigent  may  be  unable  to  retain  in- 
dependent legal  and  psychiatric  assist- 
ance needed  to  prove  his  mental  stability. 
This  difficulty  is  further  complicated 
by  the  release  provisions  of  section  24- 
310(e)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
which  provide  that  a  person  may  be  re- 
leased if  the  superintendent  of  the  hos- 
pital certifies:  first,  that  such  person  has 
recovered  his  sanity;  second,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  superintendent,  such  per- 
son will  not,  in  the  reasonable  future,  be 
dangerous  to  himself  or  others;  and 
third,  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintend- 
ent, the  person  is  entitled  to  his  uncon- 
ditional release.  After  receipt  of  the  hos- 
pital certificate  the  court  may  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  patient's  sanity  and  must 
do  so  if  the  United  States  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  objects  to  the  release. 

It  would  appear  inconsistent,  more- 
over, to  deny  the  defendant  release  un- 
til he  can  affirmatively  establish  his 
sanity  when  his  initial  insanity  was 
never  affirmatively  established.    Basic  to 


this  problem,  of  course,  is  the  present 
situation  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
where  the  prosecution  has  the  burden  of 
establishing  the  sanity  of  the  defendant 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  As  I  have 
said  on  other  occasions,  insanity  should 
be  made  an  affirmative  defense  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Several  witnesses  raised  an  additional 
objection  to  the  mandatory  commitment 
law;  namely,  that  it  deprived  the  trial 
judge,  who  may  be  the  person  best  qual- 
ified to  make  the  decision  concerning  the 
hospitaUzation  of  the  defendant,  from 
exercising  any  judgment  on  the  commit- 
ment issue.  It  was  stressed  that  judges 
have  had  much  experience  in  dealiiig 
with  persons  accused  of  crime  who  are  ^- 
legedly  mentally  ill.  The  judge  has  the 
opportunity  to  observe  the  demeanor  oi 
the  defendant  during  the  trial;  he  hears 
all  of  the  testimony,  both  lay  and  psy- 
chiatric, bearing  on  the  defendant's  men- 
tal condition;  and,  finally,  he  has  at  his 
disposal  psychiatric  reports  which  may 
have  been  introduced  during  the  course 
of  the  trial. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  hear- 
ings on  this  measure  might  also  be  an 
appropriate  foinim  to  examine  other 
constitutional  problems  related  to  crim- 
inal cases  where  the  defendant's  mental 
condition  is  at  issue.  For  example,  the 
hearings  could  explore  such  questions 
as-  whether  insanity  should  be  made  an 
affirmative  defense  in  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  and  whether  provision  should 
be  made  to  provide  independent  psychiat- 
ric assistance  to  indigents  attempting 
to  establish  their  sanity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  held  at  the  desk  for  10  days  for  the 
purpose  of  permitting  others  to  cospon- 

sor  it.  _^ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred- and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  bill  (S.  1109)  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect the  constitutional  rights  of  the  men- 
tally Ul.  introduced  by  Mr.  Ervin,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Whereas  professional  photography  is  vital 
to  the  economy  and  welfare  of  our  Nation, 
touching  upon  every  aspect  of  this  country  b 
economic,  scientiflc.  Industrial,  and  famUy 

Whereas  150.000  men  and  women  are  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  professional  pho- 

toETaphy;  and  

Whereas  a  bUlion-doUar  Industry  la  gen- 
erated and  supported  by  the  activities  of  the 
professional  photographer;  and 

Whereas  the  work  of  the  professional  pho- 
tographer is  used  by  indtistry  in  product 
design,  research,  manufacture,  the  promo- 
tion   of    safety,   training,   purchasing,    and 

sales;  and  . 

Whereas  professional  photography  com- 
municates and  educates  and  Illustrates  in 
advertising,  in  our  covirts.  on  our  farms:  and 

Whereas  in  our  reach  toward  outer  space, 
in  our  search  of  the  oceans'  depth.  and_^ln 
research  in  our  hospitals  and  laboratories 
throughout  the  land  the  professional  pho- 
tographer serves  the  cause  of  science;   and 

Whereas  the  professional  photographer 
records  history  for  our  edification  today  and 
the  benefit  of  our  posterity;  and 

Whereas  professional  photography  as  an 
art  form  has  enriched  the  cultural  life  of 
America;  and 

Whereas  professional  photography  contin- 
ues in  its  traditional  role  of  remembrance 
and  recording  those  we  love:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  as  a 
tribute  to  the  professional  photographer  and 
his  many  works  and  in  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  professional  photography  In 
our  life  today  and  in  America's  future,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  week  beginning  May  2 
through  May  8.  1965.  as  Professional  Pho- 
tography Week,  and  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

WEEK 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  the  week  of  May 
2  through  May  8,  1965,  as  "Professional 
Photography  Week."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  joint  resolution  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and.  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  m  the 
"Rfcord 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  47)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  May  2  through  May  8,  1965.  as 
"Professional  Photography  Week."  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Douglas,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee   on  the  Judiciary,  and  or- 


BENNETT  PLACE  COMMEMORATION 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  col- 
league. Senator  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
lina, for  appropriate  reference,  a  jomt 
resolution,  which  is  designed  to  request 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
remind  the  American  people  of  the  spirit 
of  national  unity  that  is  symbolized  by 
the  Bennett  Place,  near  the  city  of  Dur- 
ham. N.C..  and  to  urge  them  to  attend 
the  commemorative  ceremonies  to  be 
held  there  on  April  24,  1965. 

At  the  humble  home  place  of  James 
Bennett,  two  generals  met  to  sign  the 
surrender  in  the  second  and  last  major 
stage  in  the  peacemaking  process  of  the 
War  Between  the  States.  Gen.  Joseph 
E  Johnston's  signing  of  this  Civil  War 
surrender  to  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman, 
undoubtedly  saved  countless  lives  on 
both  sides  of  the  lines  and  prevented 
further  destruction.  The  terms  agreed 
upon  by  these  men  were  designed  to  re- 
store the  Southern  States  to  the  Federal 
Union  under  honorable  conditions.  The 
South  considered  the  terms  negotiated 
there  to  be  a  magnanimous  effort  by  Gen- 
eral Sherman  to  bring  peace  and  restore 
unity  with  honor.  The  effort  made  at 
the  Bennett  Place  to  salve  the  Nation's 
wounds  and  produce  unity  have  not  only 
historic  but  human  interests. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  legislative  proposal  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  48)  to 
provide  for  Bennett  Place  commemora- 
tion, introduced  by  Mr.  Ervin  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Whereas  a  profound  spirit  of  unity  among 
Americans  underlies  this  Nation's  greatness: 
and 

Whereas  a  striking  and  memorable  example 
of  that  spirit  of  unity  pervaded  the  negotia- 
tions between  General  William  T.  Sherman 
and  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  when  those 
opposing  commanders  in  their  search  for 
peace  met  at  the  Bennett  House,  near  the 
City  of  Durham,  North  Carolina,  In  April  of 
1865:    and 

Whereas  through  the  diligent  and  un- 
selfish labors  of  the  Bennett  Place  Memorial 
Commission  over  long  years,  the  Bennett 
House,  together  with  its  grounds  and  ap- 
purtenant buildings,  has  been  carefully  pre- 
served and  now  comprises  an  ofBclal  State 
Historic  Site,  administered  by  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  so  that  the  Bennett  Place 
today  stands  as  a  permanent  symbol  of  the 
Nation's  unity;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  Im- 
bued with  the  same  sense  of  unity  and  con- 
cord that  characterized  the  Johnston-Sher- 
man Bennett  Place  conferences  a  century 
ago.  and  wishing  to  commemorate  the  Cen- 
tennial of  those  conferences,  will  hold  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  at  the  Bennett  Place, 
near  the  City  of  Dvuham,  on  April  24,  1965; 
and 

Whereas  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  the  City  of  Durham,  and 
Bennett  Place  Memorial  Commission  have 
invited  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
attend  those  ceremonies:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation,  on  or  before 
April  1,  1965,  reminding  the  American  people 
of  the  spirit  of  national  unity  that  is  sym- 
bolized by  the  Bennett  Place,  near  the  City 
of  Durham,  North  Carolina,  and  urging  those 
who  can  do  so  to  attend  the  commemorative 
ceremonies  to  be  held  by  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  at  the  Bennett  Place  on  April  24, 
1965. 

Sec.  2.  Departments  and  agencies  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission,  are 
hereby  requested  to  cooperate  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  with 
other  public  officers  and  wit^  goverrunental 
agencies  of  said  State,  and  with  the  City  of 
Durham,  and  the  Bennett  Place  Memorial 
Commission  In  planning  and  carrying  out 
the  aforementioned  commemorative  cere- 
monies. 


<i> 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
QUALITY  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 
IN  THE  NATION'S  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS- 
AMENDMENTS  (AMENDMENT  NO. 
23) 

Mr.  NELSON  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  370)  to  strengthen  and  improve 
educational  quality  and  educational  op- 
portunities in  the  Nation's  elementary 


and  secondary  schools,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


LOWER  COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN 
PROJECT— EXTENSION  OP  TIME 
FOR  BILL  TO  LIE  ON  THE  DESK 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week  I  introduced  S.  1019,  to  author- 
ize the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  project,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  asked  that  it  remain  at  the 
desk  to  receive  cosponsors  until  the  mid- 
dle of  next  week.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  lie  on  the  desk  for 
further  cosponsorship  until  February 
24. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


OF 
AND 


ADDITIONAL        COSPONSORS 

BILLS.    JOINT   RESOLUTION, 

RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  to  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  29)  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  to  con- 
duct a  survey  of  the  marine  and  fresh- 
water commercial  fishery  resources  of 
the  United  States,  its  territories,  and 
possessions. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy!,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  its  next  printing, 
his  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  <S.  788)  to  designate  the  new  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Hospital  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  the  Melvin  J.  Maas  Memo- 
rial Hospital. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Mossl  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  bill  (S.  1037)  to  amend  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  to  provide 
for  the  adjustment  of  inequities,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1034)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  and  insure  loans  to  certain  public 
bodies  and  nonprofit  associations  for  the 
acquisition,  construction,  improvement 
or  extension  of  waste  disposal  and  fuel 
distribution  systems  and  other  commu- 
nity services  and  to  make  construction 
grants  with  respect  to  certain  water  sys- 
tems and  waste  disposal  systems  serving 
rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


CLOSING  OP  VETERANS'  FACIL- 
ITIES—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF  BILLS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  969)  to  amend  the 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  re- 
quire the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  give  6  months'  advance  public 
notice  of  the  planned  closing  or  reloca- 
tion of  any  veterans'  facility,  and  to 
provide  for  at  least  one  veterans'  service 
center  in  each  State,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  names  of  Senators  Prouty, 
Cotton,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Burdick,  Mc- 
GovERN,  Murphy,  Scott,  Simpson,  Can- 
non, Mundt,  Miller,  and  McGee  be 
listed  as  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next  print- 
ing the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  30.  a  measure  to 
broaden  the  legislative  authority  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills: 

Authority  of  January  26,  1965: 
S.  753.  A  bill  to  implement  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  military  personnel  by  pro- 
viding appellate  review  of  certain  adminis- 
trative board  decisions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: Senators  Bayh,  Fong,  Johnston,  and 
Wn-LiAMS  of  New  Jersey. 

Authority  of  February  2.  1965: 
S.  948.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949:  Senators  Bible, 
Burdick,  Cannon,  Case,  Clark,  Douglas, 
Gruening,  Hart,  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  Kuchel,  Magnuson, 
McCarthy,  McGovern,  Metcalf,  Mondale, 
Morse,  Moss,  Nelson,  Pastore,  Pell,  Proutt, 
Randolph,  Ribicoff,  Scott,  Symington,  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  and  Young  of  Ohio. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  REAP- 
PORTIONMENT OF  STATE  LEGIS- 
LATURES 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments, 
I  wish  to  announce  forthcoming  hear- 
ings on  constitutional  amendments  re- 
lating to  the  reapportionment  of  State 
legislatures.  We  have  scheduled  these 
hearings  to  begin  at  10  a.m.  on  March 
3,  4,  5,  and  9,  10,  11,  1965,  in  room  318. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 

Due  to  the  great  amount  of  interest 
surrounding  this  question,  we  anticipate 
a  great  number  of  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen will  wish  to  make  their  opin- 
ions known  on  this  matter.  Therefore, 
we  plan  to  confine  the  testimony  given 
on  the  first  day  or  so  of  these  hear- 
ings to  that  testimony  given  by  Members 
of  Congress.  Following  the  testimony  of 
Senators  and  Representatives,  we  plan 
to  receive  the  testimony  of  State  officials 
and  constitutional  scholars  and  such 
other  persons  who  indicate  an  interest. 


^p  nossibiUty  may  arise  that  it  would 
?^^ssible  or  impractical  to  receive 
?heSmony  of  each  and  every  person 
S  orSnSation  who  is  interested  in  giv- 
°^„  t?.tSmony  I  would  therefore  like 
tfnoti  that  such  other  persons  will  be 
Sven  an  opportunity  to  submit  their 
c+oti^ments  for  the  Record. 
'^pt^oSs  who  are  interested  in  airing 
their  views  before  the  subcommittee 
SdTontact  the  staff  of  the  Subcom- 
Stee  on  Constitutional  Amendments  in 
room  419,  OSOB,  on  extension  3018. 

ADDRESSES.EDITORIALS,ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
on  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 

addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 

Srdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

Bv  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
Text  of  ABC  radio  and  television  program 

"llsues  and  Answers,"  Sunday.  February  7. 

1965.  


PUBLIC  LAW  480  ASSISTANCE  TO 
THE  NASSER  REGIME 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr  Dodd],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement 
prepared  by  him  on  the  subject  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480  aid  to  the  Nasser  regime. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

statement  by   Senator  Dodd 

The  Senate-House  conferees  have  now  re- 
ported in  favor  of  and  the  House  has  ap- 
proved the  Senate  amendment  giving  the 
Resident  discretionary  authority  to  provide 
continued  Public  Law  480  assistance  to  the 

Nasser  regime.  ^     i.         „*  tv,ic 

And  there  is  little  reason  to  hope  at  this 
late  moment  that  anything  which  I  may  say 
will  alter  the  position  the  Senate  has  already 
taljen  on  this  question. 

However,  I  consider  It  my  duty,  since  I 
oppose  the  report  of  the  conferees,  to  state 
mv  position  for  the  Record. 

The  history  of  our  times  Is  replete  with 
proof  that  the  appeasement  of  Unperlallstic 
dictators  leads  only  to  disaster.  This  was 
true  with  Hitler;  it  was  true  with  Stalin  and 
his  successors;  and  It  has.  In  recent  years, 
proved  true  In  our  dealings  with  Sukarno 
and  with  Nasser. 

The  debate  in  the  House  and  Senate  has 
established.  I  believe,  that  many  Members  of 
Congress,  probably  even  a  majority  of  them, 
are  either  opposed  to  continued  aid  to  Nasser 
or  else  have  very  grave  misgivings  about  It. 
But,  despite  Its  own  feelings  in  opposition. 
Congress  has  almost  completed  voting  to  give 
the  administration  discretion  to  continue 
Public  Law  480  shipments  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  if  such  shipments.  In  the  ad- 
ministration's opinion,  are  in  the  national 
Interest 

I  want  to  make  It  emphatically  clear  that 
I  did  not  oppose  and  do  not  now  oppose 
giving  this  discretionary  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent because  of  any  lack  of  confidence.  I 
consider  President  Johnson  one  of  the  great- 
est leaders  our  country  has  ever  produced. 

Indeed,  I  can  think  of  no  man  among  my 
political  contemporaries  in  whom  I  repose 
greater  confidence. 

I  am  opposed  to  giving  the  President  dis- 
cretionary powers  in  handling  Public  Law  480 
shipments  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  or 
any  other  country  because  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  very  important  matter  of  constitu- 
tional principle  Involved  In  this  Issue. 


The  Constitution  gives  the  President  au 
thorlty  m  the  field  of  foreign  relations.     But 
it  gives  Congress  the  responsibility  to  pass  on 
requests  for  authority  and  funds  for  foreign 
aid  and  for  other  executive  programs. 

Congress  takes  the  testimony  of  adminis- 
tration officials,  private  citizens,  and  Members 
of  Congress,  weighs  all  the  evidence  care- 
fully, and  accepts  or  amends  the  administra- 
tion's requests  as  Its  own  judgment  dictates. 

In  my  opinion,  Congress  has  every  right, 
indeed  it  has  a  duty,  to  make  a  Judgment  on 
whether  or  not  to  cut  off  this  aid  to  Nasser. 
And  I  believe  Congress  Is  abdicating  Itfi  own 
responsibility  and  authority  when  it  gives 
this  or  any  other  administration  the  discre- 
tionary right  to  overrule  Its  own  decisions  in 

this  area.  _. 

This  Is  a  position  I  have  always  taken.  It 
Is  a  position  I  held  under  the  administration 
of  President  Eisenhower  and  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Kennedy.  And  If  I 
were  to  alter  this  position  today,  I  would  be 
doing  violence  to  my  conscience  and  to  my 
basic  beliefs. 

Again  I  would  like  to  outline  briefly  my 
compromise  proposal,  because  I  feel  that  It 
makes  sense  not  merely  In  our  dealings  with 
Nasser,  but  In  ovu-  present  and  future  deal- 
ings with  all  neolmperlallst  dictators. 

My  proposal  would  have  called  for  reducing 
Public  Law  480  sales  to  Egypt  by  one-third 
or  one-fourth  of  the  average  figure  for  the 
past  4  years.  My  proposal  would  also  have 
held  out  the  promise  of  a  restoration  of  this 
cut  if  the  Government  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic  desists  from  further  aggressive  and 
subversive  action  In  the  coming  year.  And 
it  would  have  warned  of  further  cuts  if,  de- 
spite American  friendship  and  assistance, 
Nasser  continues  to  engage  In  aggressive  and 
subversive  activities  directly  against  other 
countries  In  the  area. 

Such  an  amendment  would  have  satisfied 
my  view,  and  that  of  like-minded  colleagues, 
that  Congress  should  exercise  fully  Its  con- 
stitutional duties.  ^v.  „„„ 
And  at  the  same  time,  by  leaving  the  way 
open  either  to  a  restoration  of  this  aid  or  an 
additional  cut  in  the  future.  It  would  have 
left  room  for  the  President  to  exercise  his 
constitutional  obligation  to  carry  on  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  policy. 

I  said  at  the  time  I  first  proposed  this,  and 
I  am  still  convinced,  that  only  good  can  come 
from  putting  Nasser  on  notice  that  our  pa- 
tience is  drawing  to  an  end,  that  we  shall 
still  continue  to  offer  him  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship, but  that  there  will  have  to  be  some 
reciprocal  action  on  his  part  If  he  is  to  con- 
t'nue  receiving  from  the  United  States  the 
assistance  which  is  essential  to  the  survival 

of  his  regime.  ^     ^.         , 

In  this  connection,  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  statement  made  on 
January  11  by  Abdul  Ghadlr  Owdeh,  a  de- 
fector from  Nasser's  secret  police.  Mr. 
Owdeh  told  newsmen  in  Tehran  that  Presi- 
dent Nasser  had  been  able  to  stay  in  power 
only  because  of  the  $1.5  billion  in  American 
aid  he  had  received.  ,^    **.„ 

While  Egyptians  are  starving,  he  said,  tne 
Nasser  regime  is  selling  U.S.  food  aid  to  get 
money  for  Its  military  and  subversive  opera- 
tions, including  those  In  the  Congo. 

Mr  Owdeh  also  stated  that  the  majority 
of  Egyptians  condemn  the  United  States  for 
supporting  the  tyrannical  Nasser  regime. 

I  have  stated  my  position.  At  some  time 
In  the  future  I  Intend  to  return  to  this  sub- 
ject because  It  Is  my  profound  conviction 
that  my  position  will  be  borne  out  by  the 
course  of  events. 


emeritus  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  who  will  be  85  years  old  on 

During  his  40  years  as  president  of  the 
union  of  America's  coal  miners,  organized 
labor  in  the  United  States  made  unprece- 
dented strides.  His  leadership  led  to 
formation  of  the  CIO  and  has  meant  bet- 
ter wages  and  safer  working  conditions 
for  virtually  every  wage  earner  m  tne 
United  States.  He  has  led  through  its 
golden  years  one  great  union  m  my  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania— the  Mine 
Workers— and  formed  the  other— the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

It  is  also  well  to  point  out  at  this  time 
that  the  great  union,  which  he  has 
headed  over  half  of  its  proud  and  mil  - 
tant  history,  was  75  years  old  on  Janu- 
ary 25  Founded  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in 
1890.  the  name  United  Mine  Workers  has 
become  synonymous  with  what  is  best  m 
the  American  trade  union  movement. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to 
take  note  of  this  occasion  and  to  offer 
my  wishes  for  a  "happy  bu-thday  to 
John  L.  Lewis  and  to  his  great  union. 


THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  JOHN  L.  LEWIS 
Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  February 
12  is  not  only  the  birthday  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  but  also  of  one  of  the  great  liv- 
ing Americans,  John  L.  Lewis,  president 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  CONSERVATION 
MESSAGE 
Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  when  President  Johnson  de- 
livered his  conservation  message  to  Con- 
gress he  presented  a  bold  and  imagina- 
tive plan  for  restoration  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  beauty  in  our  environment. 
In  lucid  language,  he  outlined  a  Program 
that  has  long  been  needed,  and.  I  am 
sure,  one  which  the  people  of  America 

^^i  ttSi  a  fine  tribute  to  the  President's 
magnificent  message  was  the  lead  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Post  of  Tues- 
day morning,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rf  cord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Feb. 9, 1965] 
The  PREsroENT's  Great  Message 
President    Johnson's    great    congressional 
message  on  conservation  no  doubt  will  take 
Its  place  among  the  state  papers  that  have 
Shaped  and  fixed  national  Po"cy  over  dec- 
ades  and  generations.    It  Is  a  declaration  of 
national  purpose  that  surely  wlU  stir  appro- 
priate response  In  Congress,  In  State  leglsla- 
t^X  and   m  the  hearts  of  the  American 

^^wi^have  already  gone  so  far  In  the  deface- 
ment of  our  environment  that  much  of  the 
task  has  become  that  of  restoration  as  the 
President  points  out.  But  It  certainly  is  not 
beyond  the  means  of  our  society  to  make 
beauty -more  than  "Just  a  holiday  treat, 
but  "a  part  of  our  daily  life,"  to  use  the 
President's  words. 

Much  of  the  President's  message  deals  with 
programs  already  In  being,  but  it  serves  a 
useful  purpose  to  bring  the  references  to 
toem  together  and  to  relate  them  to  each 
other  In  a  way  that  binds  them  Into  a  con- 
sistent national  program.  „„rirh 

The  land  acquisition  program  will  enrich 
the  life  of  everv  area  of  the  country  and  this 
region  will  be"  particularly  pleased  to  have 
A^ateague  Island  National  Seashore  In- 
cluded. Of  equally  great  local  Interest  Is  the 
reference  to  faulty  strip  and  surface  mining 
nractlces  which  may  be  expanded  In  our 
own  vicinity  if  appropriate  steps  are  not 
taken     The  highway  beautlflcatlon  program 
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will  touch  every  part  of  the  country.  The 
Presidential  remarks  on  the  Nation's  great 
rivers  will  hearten  citizens  fighting  to  pre- 
serve the  Hudson  in  New  York,  the  St.  Croix 
In  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and  other 
streams.  The  President  surely  is  right  in 
saying  that  the  "time  has  also  come  to  iden- 
tify and  preserve  free  flowing  stretches  of 
oiu:  great  scenic  rivers  before  growth  and 
development  make  the  beauty  of  the  un- 
spoiled waterway  a  memory."  The  Presi- 
dent's proposals  for  the  Potomac  area  will 
excite  the  Interest  of  this  whole  region  and 
his  objectives  for  this  watershed  are  well 
put:  "Clean  up  the  river,"  "protect  its  nat- 
ural beauties."  "provide  adequate  recrea- 
tional facilities"  and  "complete  the  pres- 
ently authorized  George  Washington  Me- 
morial Parkway."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
review  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  will  have  the  same  multlfaceted 
approach,  mingling  all  the  many  values  of 
the  stream  and  its  watershed  and  not  falling 
Into  the  single-purpose  plans  of  the  Army 
Engineers.  * 

The  message  deals  with  air  and  water  pol- 
lution in  a  comprehensive  way  and  prom- 
ises Federal  progress  toward  remedial  meas- 
ures that  have  always  had  hard  sledding  on 
the  Hill. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Natural 
Beauty,  which  will  meet  next  May,  ought  to 
be  a  great  forum  at  which  national  senti- 
ment can  be  assembled  behind  the  Presi- 
dential purpose.  Each  of  five  specific  areas 
of  inquiry  will  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  in- 
dividual groups  struggling  alone  to  preserve 
some  aspect  of  national  beauty.  It  Is  good 
that  the  Conference  Is  to  look  into  the  prob- 
lems of  automobile  junkyards,  underground 
Installation  of  utility  transmission  lines,  the 
relation  between  taxation  and  conservation. 
Federal  assistance  to  the  States  and  national 
tree  planting  programs. 

The  President  has  made  an  eloquent  and 
moving  appeal  to  the  Nation  to  "rebuild  and 
reclaim  the  beauty  we  Inherited"  and  we 
hope  that  appeal  will  be  heard  and  acted 
upon.  Ln  Congress,  in  State  legislatures,  and 
in  local  governments. 


MATCHING  GRANTS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  at 
some  time  in  the  history  of  this  Nation 
there  was  introduced  into  Federal  fund- 
ing procedures  a  concept  which  may 
threaten  not  only  to  widen  the  gap  be- 
tween the  richer  and  poorer  States,  but 
also  to  destroy  the  local  initiative  it  was 
meant  to  strengthen.  I  refer  to  the  con- 
cept of  the  "matching  grant." 

Within  the  Federal  agencies  there  are 
matching  grants  for  improvement  of 
airports,  construction  of  sewers,  building 
of  libraries,  purchase  of  scientific  equip- 
ment, tuberculosis  control,  and  many, 
many  others. 

As  PeriT  Swisher,  publisher  of  the 
Pocatello  (Idaho)  Intermountain,  states: 

The  principle  behind  matching  programs 
Is  sound.  When  the  locality  has  its  own 
dollar  stake  in  what's  being  done,  then  ad- 
ministration Is  almost  automatically  more 
effective,  and  local  Interest  Is  higher. 

The  weakness  of  matching  grants  is, 
first,  that  the  States  able  to  benefit  most 
are  those  whose  financial  position  is  such 
that  they  need  Federal  help  least,  where- 
as the  States  that  need  help  the  most  are 
least  able  to  obtain  help.  As  an  ex- 
ample: My  State,  Idaho,  clearly  recog- 
nizes its  need  for  better  public  and  uni- 
versity libraries.    This  year.  Federal  al- 


locations  totaling  over  $1  million  have 
been  set  aside  for  Idaho,  to  be  matched 
by  local  funds.  Yet,  as  of  this  date,  lo- 
cal institutions  have  been  able  to  raise 
only  enough  money  to  match  $71,000  of 
the  $1  million. 

Mr.  Swisher  in  his  column,  reprinted 
in  the  Lewiston,  Idaho,  Morning  Trib- 
une on  January  28,  takes  the  Kerr-Mills 
outlay  as  another  case  in  point: 

Apparently  their  (the  proponents  of  the 
Kerr-Mills  bill)  hopes  are  about  to  be  dis- 
appointed. It  is  no  oversimplification  to  say 
that  the  States  best  able  to  take  advantage 
of  Kerr-Mills  were  those  with  the  great- 
est available  revenue  to  match  Federal 
money.  With  only  a  couple  of  exceptions, 
the  wealthiest  States  made  the  greatest  use 
of  Kerr-Mills. 

The  second  defect  inherent  in  the 
matching-program  concept  is  that,  in 
attempting  to  multiply  local  revenue  by 
the  use  of  Federal  funds,  local  govern- 
ment may  overlook  or  put  off  expendi- 
tures of  more  critical  local  concern.  The 
successful  administrator  is  rapidly  be- 
coming the  individual  most  knowledge- 
able about  which  Federal  programs  offer 
the  most  advantageous  matching  pro- 
grams, rather  than  the  one  best  under- 
standing the  unique  problems  and  poten- 
tialities of  the  region  in  which  he  lives. 

Mr.  Swisher  sounds  a  clear  warning  in 
his  recent  column,  which  is  worthy  of 
thoughtful  attention  by  Congress.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Some  Areas  Fail  To  Get  Help  Under  Match- 
ing  Plans 

(By  Perry  Swisher) 

Boise. — The  Federal  Government  and  the 
great  private  foundations  have  a  blind  spot  in 
common.  By  trying  to  help  those  who  help 
themselves — matching  programs,  they  call 
this — they  excluded  from  help  those  areas  in 
which  local  government  is  either  financially 
unable  or  culturally  disinclined  to  get  in  on 
the  action.  [The  principle  behind  matching 
programs  is  sound.  When  the  locality  af- 
fected has  Its  own  dollar  stake  In  what's  be- 
ing done,  then  administration  is  almost  auto- 
matically more  effective,  and  local  Interest 
is  higher.  ]  But  this  generalization  frequent- 
ly falls  down  in  application. 

A  case  In  point  Is  the  Federal  Kerr-Mills 
outlay  for  medical  care  to  the  aged.  Many 
of  its  proponents  hoped  to  forestall  Medicare 
via  the  Kerr-Mills  route.  Apparently  their 
hopes  are  about  to  be  disappointed.  It  Is  no 
oversimplification  to  say  that  the  States  best 
able  to  take  advantage  of  Kerr-Mills  were 
those  with  the  greatest  available  revenue  to 
match  the  Federal  money.  With  only  a 
couple  of  exceptions,  the  wealthiest  States 
made  the  greatest  use  of  Kerr-Mills. 

The  rest  did  not  scrape  up  the  necessary 
State  money,  either  because  it  was  too  hard 
to  raise  the  revenue  or  because  the  State 
governments  were  not  sufQciently  awake  to 
the  size  of  the  problem. 

If  we  compare  per  capita  Incomes,  operat- 
ing cost  per  capita  and  personal  income,  the 
Plains  and  Rocky  Mountain  States  might  be 
called  lower  middle  class  when  placed  on  a 
socio-economic  scale  with  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  The  eastern  seaboard,  the  Ohio 
Valley,  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  rank  above  us  in  economic  strength. 
Only  the  South  falls  below  us. 

Aside  from  the  difficulty  our  legislatures 
face  in  matching  dollars  with  a  multitude  of 


Federal  programs,  there  is  also  a  problem  at 
the  local  and  the  personal  level.  Locked 
within  these  States  are  pockets  of  ambition 
Ingenuity,  hope  and  ability  that  are  isolated 
from  the  gorgeous  goals  of  the  great  private 
foundations. 

Sometimes  it  Is  State  government  that 
stands  as  a  barrier  between  these  local  po- 
tentlallties  and  the  private  sources  of  funds 
Just  as  often  It  Is  the  same  anemia  from 
which  State  government  itself  suffers:  There 
is  no  significant  amount  of  local  capital  to 
match  the  foundation's  offer.  And  the  lines 
of  communication  between  the  local  "man 
with  a  plan"  and  the  foundations  are  weak. 

The  capital  requirements  of  new  ventures 
can  be  Inunense.  With  the  retreat  of  the 
physical  frontier  Into  pockets  of  wilderness, 
the  day  of  individual  innovation  is  largely 
past.  New  effort  today  requires  complex 
organization  after  a  costly  marshaling  of 
facts.  One  can  no  longer  shout  to  an  eager 
and  unattached  populace,  "Lets  go,"  and 
then  proceed  to  move  mountains.  Socletv, 
the  economy.  Is  organized,  committed,  In.! 
debted,  and  living  on  a  schedule  that  allows 
for  innovation  only  from  within  organiza- 
tion.  The  elaborate  interweaving  stands 
against  innovation  from  without. 

If  change  cannot  come  through  the  chan- 
nels of  government  and  the  private  economy, 
It  stands  little  chance  of  coming  at  all. 

We  who  live  where  there  are  no  great  cen- 
ters of  wealth  population  or  government  will 
not — I  earnestly  hope — wait  till  we  are  an- 
other Appalachla.  We  cannot  be  heard  as 
distinctly  as  once  we  were,  a  condition  we 
should  protest  loudly  and  with  the  right 
words. 


Februarij  10,  1965 
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BUREAU  OF  THE  MINT  NOMINATION 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  have  reported,  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
the  nomination  of  Frank  Gasparro,  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  be  Engraver  in  the  mint 
of  the  United  States  at  Philadelphia. 

This  appointment  of  a  talented  and 
experienced  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
mint  is  a  tribute  both  to  Mr.  Gasparro 
and  to  the  Treasury  and  the  mint.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  of  rec- 
ommendation from  Miss  Eva  Adams,  the 
Director  of  the  Mint,  and  a  biography  of 
Mr.  Gasparro  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

In  reporting  this  nomination  today, 
when  the  time-honored  Assay  Commis- 
sion is  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  it  Is 
appropriate  to  pay  a  tribute  to  all  the 
officials  and  employees  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Mint,  including  Miss  Adams,  the  Di- 
rector; Mr.  Michael  H.  Sura,  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Philadelphia  Mint;  and 
Mrs.  Fern  V.  Miller,  Superintendent  of 
the  Denver  Mint. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Mint  is  doing  an 
unbelievably  effective  job  in  turning  out 
the  billions  of  coins  which  are  needed  in 
order  to  end  the  current  coin  shortage, 
while  maintaining  the  quality  and  beauty 
of  the  coins.  Recent  production  figures 
are: 


Face  value 
(millions) 


Calendar  year  1963 

Calrndar  year  1964 

January  19fi5 

January  196.'),  annual  rate 


$161." 

351.2 

45.9 

951.7 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  biography  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Treasury  Department, 
Washvigton,  February  9,  1965. 
Mr  Matthew  Hale,  . 

rhief  of  Staff,  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  U.S.  Senate,  Washington. 

D  C 
Dear  Matt:  Here  are  15  copies  of  a  blog- 
raohv  of  Frank  Gasparro,  whose  name  was 
sent  to  your  committee  for  confirmation  to 
be  Chief  Sculptor  and  Engraver  of  the  U.S. 
Mint  with  offices  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint. 
Also  attached  Is  a  list  of  some  of  the  work 
he  has  done  while  in  the  mint. 

For  several  years  past.  Mr.  Gilroy  Roberts, 
who  held  the  position  of  Chief  Sculptor  and 
Engraver  since  July  22,  1948,  has  been  111. 
During  this  time.  Prank  Gasparro  handled 
the  work  of  the  Engraving  Division  for  Mr. 
Roberts  and  carried  out  his  own  responsi- 
bilities as  well. 

Having  had  this  fine  experience  as  assist- 
ant sculptor  and  engraver,  I  can  rest  easy 
if  Frank  Gasparro  Is  in  charge  of  this  divi- 
sion of  the  mint.  As  you  may  know,  the 
Engraving  Division  has  full  responsibility  for 
supplying  both  mints  with  dies  which,  under 
our  crash  program,  is  no  small  task.  He  Is 
■well  liked  by  his  fellow  workers  and  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  confirmation  would  be  a  great 
boost  In  morale  to  the  workers  In  the  mint, 
as  Frank  Gasparro  is  not  only  a  splendid 
artist  but  also  has  the  administrative  ability 
to  run  his  department.  This  combination  is 
hard  to  find. 

Thank  you  for  whatever  you  may  do  to  se- 
cure his  prompt  confirmation.  As  the  An- 
nual Assay  Commission  Is  meeting  In  Phila- 
delphia tomorrow,  February  10,  word  of  the 
committee's  approval  of  his  nomination 
would  make  a  happy  event  for  the  Assay 
Commission. 

Most  sincerely, 

Eva  Adams, 
Director  of  the  Mint. 


Biography  of  Frank  Gasparro 
Frank  Gasparro  began  his  career  in  the 
TJ.S.  Mint  more  than  two  decades  ago  as  a 
Junior  engraver  In  his  native  Philadelphia. 
He  entered  the  mint  service  at  the  age  of  33, 
following  approximately  19  years  of  study 
and  research  in  sculpture  and  painting  both 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Between  1924-29,  while  still  in  his  teens, 
Gasparro  had  the  unique  experience  of 
studying  under  Gulseppe  Donato,  who  had  in 
the  first  decade  of  the  20th  century  served  as 
an  assistant  foreman  to  the  internationally 
renowned  sculptor  Rodin. 

As  a  student  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  In  Philadelphia  from  1928-31. 
Gasparro  worked  under  sculptors  and  medal- 
lists Charles  Grafiy,  Walker  Hancock  and  Al- 
bert Laessle.  Two  Cresson  scholarships, 
granted  him  by  the  academy  during  1930-31, 
made  possible'  valuable  months  of  art  re- 
search in  Italy.  England.  France,  Germany, 
and  Sweden. 

He  launched  his  career  as  a  freelance 
sculptor  in  1932.  working  primarily  in  statu- 
ary art  and  commercial  plaster  models.  He 
continued  in  this  line  of  work  with  the 
Federal  Art  Administration,  whose  staff  he 
joined  in  1937.  He  returned  to  the  ranks  of 
the  freelancer  once  again  in  1941,  but  shortly 
thereafter  entered  the  mint  service. 

At  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  Gasparro  pro- 
gressed from  junior  engraver  to  engraver's  as- 
sistant, sculptor,  and  engraver,  and  finally  in 
April  1962  to  Assistant  Chief  Sculptor  and 
Engraver.  His  work  there  has  Included  por- 
traiture, low  and  high  relief  medals  and  In- 
signia designing.  In  addition  to  the  nu- 
merous medals  to  his  credit,  is  the  reverse  to 
the  1-cent  coin,  and  the  beautiful  reverse 
of  the  Kennedy  half.  He  has  also  worked 
with  foreign  coinage. 


In  1955,  he  was  presented  a  $1,000  award 
by  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  submitting 
the  winning  design  in  the  Philadelphia 
Medal  of  Honor  contest.  This  past  year  he 
won  the  emblem  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Treasury  Safety  Council.  His  design  was 
selected  by  the  Council  over  1.149  other  en- 
tries submitted  by  532  employees  represent- 
ing all  13  Treasury  Bureaus. 

Gasparro  is  currently  a  member  of  the  fel- 
lowship board  of  directors  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Society  of 
Medallists  and  the  French  Society  of  the 
Medal. 

He  is  married  and  has  one  daughter  Chris- 
tina. The  Gasparros  cvirrently  reside  at  216 
Westwood  Park  Drive,  Manoa.  Pa. 

In  response  to  your  request,  there  are 
listed  below  the  works  executed  by  Prank 
Gasparro  for  the  U.S.  Government  since  his 
association  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  in 
1942:  ,    ^ 

1.  List  medals  manufactured  by  the  mint 
for  sale  to  the  public:  President  John  P. 
Kennedy,  reverse;  President  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower,  first  term,  reverse;  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  first  term,  reverse;  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon, 
reverse;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George 
M.  Humphrey,  reverse;  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Robert  B.  Anderson,  both  sides. 

2  Congressional  gold  medals:  Dr.  Thomas 
A.  Dooley  III,  both  sides;  Vice  Adm.  Hyman 
G.  Rlckover,  obverse  (portrait  side);  Sam 
Rayburn,  obverse  (portrait  side);  and  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur.  both  sides. 

3  Medals  prepared  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Annual  Assay  Commission:  1949.  reverse; 
1950.  obverse;  1951.  reverse;  1952.  reverse; 
1963,  reverse;  and  1965.  both  sides. 

4.  Commemorative  centeimial  medals  au- 
thorized by  act  of  Congress:  Colorado  Cen- 
tennial, 1959.  both  sides;  Pony  Express 
(small).  1960.  both  sides;  Pony  Express 
(large).  1960.  both  sides;  Kansas  Centennial, 
1961.  obverse:  West  Virginia  Centennial, 
1963,  reverse;  Nevada  Centennial.  1964,  both 
sides;  International  Ladles  Garment  Work- 
ers Union,  1964,  prepared  designs;  and 
Statue  of  Liberty  series  medals,  1965. 

5.  Appreciation  medals  for  both  President 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  and  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  for  presentation  to  dignitaries 
abroad. 

6  Miscellaneous  medals  for  Government 
agencies:  Federal  Security  Agency  medal, 
1951,  obverse;  Federal  Security  Agency  Serv- 
ice award  emblem;  Provost  Marshal  Gen- 
eral badge.  1952;  Coast  Guard  commenda- 
tion medal,  1952;  Department  of  Commerce 
medal.  1952;  Department  of  Commerce  em- 
blem 1952;  Central  Intelligence  medal.  1953: 
Central  Intelligence  Star.  1953;  and  Central 
Intelligence  dlstlngushed  medal,  1955. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
America's  outstanding  political  scien- 
ists  Prof.  Ralph  Huitt,  recently  began  a 
2 -year  study  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government.  On  Sunday, 
December  13,  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
published  a  feature  article  on  Professor 
Huitt's  study  and  suggested  improve- 
ment of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  article  was  sub- 
sequently commended  in  letters  to  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  from  the  following 
distinguished  Members  and  former 
Members  of  Congress:  Representative 
Henry  S.  Reuss,  Senator  Peter  H.  Domi- 
NicK,  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey, and  former  Representative  Rob- 
ert Taft,  Jr.  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  the  membership  not  only  the  article  by 


Professor  Huitt,  but  also  the  comments 
made  about  it  by  these  distinguished 
persons. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle and  the  letters  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Mllwaxikee  Journal,  Dec.  13,  1964] 
What  Can  We  Do  About  Congress? 
(Note.— A  new  drive  to  reform  Congress, 
its  rules  and  procedures  is  to  start  in  the 
session  opening  January  3.     The  Democratic 
study  group,  a  House  liberal  task  force    has 
been  planning  strategy  for  the  reform  drive. 
it   was   revealed   last   week.     Senator   Mon- 
RONEY,  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma,  called  No- 
vember 25  for  creation  of  a  Joint  Senate- 
House  committee  to  modernize  the  congres- 
sional machinery.    In  the  longer  and  non- 
partisan view,  however,  best  hope  for  sound 
improvements  in  the  legislative  branch  may 
lie  in  a  2-year  study  of  Congress  now  getting 
under  way,  directed  by  Ralph  K.  Huitt    a 
University  of  Wisconsin  professor  of  politi- 
cal  science.    The   study,   sponsored  by  the 
American  Political  Science  Association  and 
financed  by  the  Carnegie  Corp.,  may  be  the 
most    comprehensive    analysis    of    Congress 
ever  made,  certainly  the  most  intensive  study 
in  nearly  20  years.     It  is  appropriate  that  a 
Wisconsin  man  heads  the  study,  for  the  last 
thorough  reorganization  of  Congress  came 
in  1946,  through  legislation  written  by  the 
late  Senator  Robert  M.  La  FoUette.  Jr.,  and 
Senator  Monroney.    The  following  article  is 
the  first  published  statement  by  the  director 
of  the  present  study  on  the  alms  and  meth- 
ods of  the  group  of  scholars  he  heads.) 
(By  Ralph  K.  Huitt) 
Despite  the  remarkable  performance  of  the 
88th  Congress.  It  is  a  fair  bet  that  the  89th 
will  be  under  heavy  attack  before  it  is  very 
old     Congress  is  a  favorite  target  forcritl- 
cism.  even  from  Its  own  members.    Why  is 
•this  so-J     Partly  because  It  is  phychologically 
as  well  as  politically  a  representative  body. 
The  President  and  the  black  robed  Judges 
walk  apart  from  ordinary  men  wrapped  in  an 
aura  of  their  high  office.     But  Members  of 
Congress  are  people  like  us;  they  mirror  our 
strengths  and  weaknesses. 

It  is  criticized  also  because  what  it  does 
matters.  It  is  a  powerful  POli"cal  Institu- 
tion. Almost  alone  among  the  world  s  legis- 
latures  it  has  stood  off  the  absolutism  of  the 
executive  and  remained  the  coordinate 
branch  the  Founding  Fathers  meant  It  to 
be. 

NO  MODELS  FOR  CONGRESS 

Whatever  the  reasons,  there  Is  a  substan- 
tial body  of  congressional  criticism,  much 
of  which  has  been  surprisingly  consistent 
over  two  decades. 

When,  therefore,  the  Carnegie  Corp.  ^ve 
the  Americal  Political  Association  a  grant  of 
$230,000  to  study  Congress,  many  people  as- 
sumed—and the  temptation  was  great— the 
money  would  be  spent  telling  Congress  what 
It  ought  to  do.  Is  that  not.  after  aU.  the 
Job  of  political  science? 

Two  considerations  argue  against  «iat  ap- 
proach. The  first  is  that  there  is  no  model 
of  a  proper  legislature  to  which  men  of  good 
intention  can  repair.  It  is  true  that  stmc- 
ture  and  procedures  are  important;  they  do 
affect  outx:omes.  But  how?  No  one  can  be 
sure.  Men  of  political  capacity  with  the 
backing  of  strong  interest  groups  tend  to 
control  whatever  structural  arrangements 
there  are  and  use  them  for  their  own  pur- 
poses    This  is  the  nature  of  politics. 

The  result  is  that  "reforms"  tend  to  have 
strange  and  unintended  consequences.  A 
good  example  Is  the  reform  of  the  speaker- 
ship  in  1910-11. 
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"Uncle  Joe"  Cannon  had  been  a  virtual 
dictator  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  us- 
ing his  considerable  powers  to  set  the  will  of 
the  Republican  majority  at  nought.  A  coali- 
tion of  Democrats  and  Insurgent  Republicans 
finally  staged  a  revolution  and  stripped  him 
of  autocratic  powers. 

What  was  the  reform?  Why.  a  Democratic 
Rules  Committee  was  made  strong.  And  who 
are  the  bad  guys  today?  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee, of  course — and  the  "reform"  advo- 
cated by  good  liberals  is  to  return  the  powers 
of  the  Speaker. 

The  Rules  Committee  is  a  necessary  and 
rational  Invention;  some  agency  of  the  House 
must  control  the  flow  of  bills  on  to  the  floor 
and  set  the  conditions  of  debate.  Central 
party  leadership  is  indispensable  and  the 
Speaker  should  provide  it.  The  relationship 
of  committee  to  Speaker  and  the  division  of 
power  between  them  is  a  proper  subject  for 
discussion.  What  is  not  possible  is  to  make 
either  the  vessel  of  an  immaculate  public 
interest  existing  outside  the  stresses  of 
politics. 

A  second  consideration  is  that  we  do  not 
know  much  about  how  Congress  really  works. 
There  are  volvmies  aplenty  on  the  formal 
arrangements  in  Congress  but  not  much  on 
the  actual  behavior  of  the  people  who  make 
them  work. 

Consider  the  criticisms  and  proposed  re- 
forms of  Congress.  There  are  much  too  many 
to  list  them  in  detail.  It  took  62  double 
colxmin  pages  last  summer  for  the  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  just  to  s\immarlze  them. 
Nevertheless  they  fall  into  some  identifiable 
categories. 

REFORMERS  NEED  FACTS 

One  deals  with  party  leadership.  Many 
critics  of  Congress  would  like  to  strengthen 
it  so  Congress  might  operate  more  like  the 
disciplined  lower  House  generally  found  now 
in  parliamentary  systems. 

But  what  do  we  know  about  the  work  of 
the  leadership  as  it  exists  now?  The  last 
book  on  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appeared  more  than  half  a  centtiry 
ago.  There  never  has  been  a  book  on  the 
floor  leadership  of  either  Hotise — only  an 
article  or  two. 

What  are  the  relations  of  the  congressional 
party  leadership  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States?  With  their  coleaders,  the 
chairmen  of  the  committees?  What  prac- 
tices should  be  strengthened,  what  weakened, 
to  Increase  their  Influence?  These  are  ques- 
tions which  should  be  answered  because  the 
answers  will  tell  the  reformers  what  they  are 
up  against. 

There  is  similarly  little  knowledge  about 
the  operations  of  the  standing  committees, 
which  we  know  are  little  legislatures  of  spe- 
cialized Jurisdiction.  There  are  studies  of 
individual  committees  at  particular  times, 
but  no  comprehensive  or  comparative  study 
of  all  or  most  of  them  over  time.  Nor  have 
we  charted  the  patterns  of  their  relationships 
with  the  administrative  agencies  which  they 
are  supposed  to  oversee. 

Another  set  of  proposals  seeks  to  bring  co- 
herence to  Congress'  budgetary  operations. 
Actually,  "budgetary"  is  misleading,  because 
It  suggests  an  effort  to  relate  expenditures 
to  income.  But  this  Is  what  Congress  does 
not  do  that  reformers  want  it  to  do. 

Spending  Is  accomplished  by  passing  a 
dozen  or  more  bills  which  are  prepared  by 
committees — and  their  subcommittees^ 
which  make  little  effort  to  work  with  each 
other.  Taxes  are  the  work  of  House  and 
Senate  committees  which  do  cooperate  with 
each  other  but  not  with  the  spending  com- 
mittees. 

The  core  of  the  suggested  reforms  would 
require  these  four  committees  to  make  a 
legislative  budget,  either  through  joint  meet- 
ings or  a  joint  committee  of  their  leaders, 
and  Congress  to  adopt  It  and  live  by  it. 

Just  such  a  requirement  was  made  in  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 — and 


it  never  worked  at  all.  The  provision  is  still 
law  but  no  power  In  heaven  or  earth  could 
enforce  It,  because  It  was  enacted  without 
any  real  consideration  of  the  highly  compli- 
cated practices  in  each  committee  which 
have  evolved  over  the  years  and  work  In  the 
main  pretty  well. 

What  is  ne€ded  before  the  next  try  clearly 
is  the  most  careful  study  of  the  political 
and  Institutional  influences  which  bear  on 
the  taxing  and  spending  process  and  the 
probable  effect  of  alternative  procedures. 

ETHICS  OF  CONGRESSMEN 

Many  criticisms  of  Congress  are  directed  at 
the  conduct  of  individual  Members  which 
bring  discredit  on  the  institution. 

Congressmen,  like  other  people,  break  the 
law  and  are  punished  for  It.  But  the  real 
problem  arises  not  from  unlawful  but  un- 
ethical behavior. 

Members  often  have  Interests  outside  Con- 
gress. They  hold  securities,  they  practice 
law,  they  make  speeches  and  write  for  pay. 
They  can  and  must  do  business  with  lobby- 
ists, represent  Interests,  and  raise  money  for 
campaigns.  They  should  and  do  make  trips 
abroad  to  see  the  effects  of  American  policy. 

These  activities  and  many  more  afford  op- 
portunities for  abuse.  The  evidence  suggests 
that  most  Congressmen  resist  temptation, 
but  some  obviously  do  not.  The  freewheeling 
behavior  of  a  few  tarnishes  the  Institutional 
Image  and  all  share  the  blame. 

But  what  should  one  suggest  as  a  con- 
trol? A  code  of  ethics  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress probably  would  have  no  more  effect  in 
disciplining  bad  actors  than  such  codes  do 
In  other  professional  groups. 

The  ultimate  policeman  over  Congress  is 
the  voter,  of  course — but  the  policeman  is 
often  asleep.  When  public  exposure  regu- 
larly brings  defeat  at  the  polls  there  will  be 
little  to  expose.  That  has  been  proved  In 
England  in  this  century.  But  when  con- 
stituencies may  return  to  Congress  men 
under  Indictment  and  conviction,  or  even 
actually  in  jail,  some  Members  of  Congress 
understand  the  lesson  and  proceed  accord- 
ingly. 

What  Is  needed  Is  to  put  Congress  In  con- 
text. What  explains  why  the  society  Itself 
condones  and  perhaps  even  promotes  Irre- 
sponsible performance  by  public  oflacials? 
Why,  on  the  other  hand,  do  some  electors  be- 
come more  demanding  and  clean  house,  as 
the  English — and  the  voters  in  some  Ameri- 
can cities  and  States — have  done?  These 
are  the  basic  questions. 

BETTER  SCHEDULING 

There  are  many  suggestions  made,  often 
by  Congressmen  themselves,  to  make  the 
congressional  job  easier  and  more  efficient. 
Scheduling  of  legislation  certainly  could  be 
improved;  Congress  generally  wastes  the 
spring  and  toils  late  Into  the  fall.  Like 
most  people.  Congressmen  would  do  better 
with  a  vacation  at  the  time  other  people  are 
taking  them.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
such  matters  should  be  left  to  Congress  It- 
self. 

What  then  should  a  study  of  Congress  do? 
What  can  and  should  professional  political 
scientists  do  to  help  Congress  to  do  Its  job 
more  effectively  and  the  public  to  assess  that 
performance  more  fairly? 

The  answer  would  seem  to  be  to  fill  In 
the  gaps  In  our  knowledge  of  congressional 
process  with  sophisticated  analysis  of  as 
many   crucial   aspects   of   It  as   possible. 

This  suggests  not  one  study  but  many 
studies,  each  carried  out  by  a  scholar  already 
deeply  Immersed  in  the  problem.  The  many 
studies  become  a  study  of  Congress  through 
continuous  collaboration  among  the  individ- 
uals involved  In  It,  and  through  a  final  study 
attempting  to  synthesize  the  others  and  place 
them  In  perspective. 

This  Is  the  way  our  APSA  study  of  Con- 
gress is  proceeding.  A  dozen  young  political 
scientists  already  have  contracted  to  do  parts 


of  it,  and  at  least  a  half  dozen  others  will 
Join  them.  Within  a  couple  of  years  their 
work  should  produce  the  most  comprehen- 
sive body  of  basic  knowledge  of  congressional 
operations  we  have  ever  had. 

But  what  about  Congress  itself,  under 
attack  from  outside  and  Inside  as  well,  its 
most  responsible  Members  deeply  sensitive 
to  criticism  and  wanting  very  much  to  serve 
the  public  well  and  enjoy  its  respect?  Are 
the  men  In  the  white  coats  to  stand  aloof 
from  the  hurly-burly  and  refuse  to  take 
sides? 

FREE  TO  CRITICIZE 

Not  at  all.  Each  Individual  scholar  will 
be  free  to  criticize  and  propose  as  he  pleases, 
even  though  he  contradicts  the  suggestions 
of  another  scholar  working  on  the  study. 
But  what  the  study  will  not  do  Is  adopt  a 
list  of  "official"  recommendations  which  in- 
evitably would  be  taken  as  the  point  of  view 
of  the  discipline  itself.  This  Is  simple  hon- 
esty. Political  scientists  are  divided  on 
what  should  be  done  about  Congress,  as  they 
are  on  most  subjects. 

Moreover,  it  recognizes  the  basic  truth 
that  political  scientists  are  not  equipped  to 
prescribe  structures  and  procedures  guaran- 
teed to  produce  certain  outcomes.  "ITie 
stakes  In  politics  are  Increasingly  large;  poli- 
ticians and  their  allies  will  struggle  to  get 
their  way  by  whatever  apparatus  Is  pro. 
vlded.  There  are  no  organizational  gimmicks 
which  furnish  shortcuts  to  wise  policy. 

The  study  of  Congress,  therefore,  will  try 
to  do  what  professional  scholars  are  trained 
to  do:  It  will  explain  what  It  is  and  analyze 
alternatives  to  it.  The  individual  studies 
should  be  invaluable  staff  papers  for  con- 
gressional committees  or  citizens'  groups 
which  want  to  make  their  own  proposals  for 
congressional  reorganization. 
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About  the  Writer 
The  writer.  Professor  Huitt,  is  a  man  of 
many  jobs  and  titles.  Besides  being  director 
of  the  study  of  Congress  and  professor  of 
political  science  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, he  Is  director  of  the  Wisconsin  Center  for 
Education  In  Politics,  Madison,  as  well  as 
legislative  representative  in  Washington  of 
the  president  of  the  university.  Huitt  fre- 
quently spends  two  or  three  days  a  week  In 
the  National  Capital.  A  native  of  Corslcana, 
Tex.,  with  degrees  from  Southwestern  Uni- 
versity and  the  University  of  Texas,  he  was 
a  destroyer  escort  officer  in  the  Navy  In  World 
War  II.  He  Joined  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin faculty  In  1949  and  on  a  faculty  fellow- 
ship of  the  Ford  Foundation  served  in  1954 
on  the  staff  of  Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
Democratic  leader.  In  1958  he  was  legislative 
assistant  to  Senator  Proxmire  (Democrat  of 
Wisconsin)  and  In  1960  was  speech  writer 
for  Senator  Johnson  In  his  vlce-presldentlal 
campaign.  He  did  research  on  the  legisla- 
tive process  In  1960-61  on  a  Rockefeller 
Foundation  grant.  He  has  served  on  the 
executive  committee  of  the  American  Polit- 
ical Science  Association  and  has  written 
extensively  for  political  science  journals. 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Jan.  13,  1965) 
Procedures  in  Congress 

To  the  Journal:  I  commend  the  Journal 
and  Prof.  Ralph  K.  Huitt  for  the  excellent 
article  on  reform  of  Congress  In  the  Decem- 
ber 13,  editorial  section.  His  view  wisely 
encompasses  all  facets  of  congressional  ac- 
tivities— rules  and  procedures,  committee 
structures,  budgetary  practices  and  confiict 
of  interest.  He  emphasizes  the  need  for  a 
much  more  thorough  understanding  of  Con- 
gress than  has  ever  before  been  achieved. 

This  approach  promises  to  create  a  body 
of  Information  which  will  be  invaluable  in 
reshaping  Congress  along  more  democratic 
lines.  Meantime,  there  has  been  a  more 
Immediate  answer  to  the  question  posed  In 
the  headline,  "What  Can  We  Do  About  Con- 


.->•'  The  House  of  Representatives 
^Honted  on  January  4  the  most  Important 
Sanges  In  its  rules  since  the  great  reforms 

"^.^f  Rules  committee  was  divested  of  Its 
no^r  to  delay,  dilute  or  defeat  legislat  on 
Srrpfuslng  to  send  It  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  ^or  a  vote.  Now  a  bill  can  be  brought 
ud  for  action  after  the  Rules  Committee  has 
VZ  it  for  21  days.  The  Rules  Committee 
So  was  deprived  of  Its  power  to  block  legls- 
Sn  by  preventing  a  conference  to  resolve 
differences  between  the  versions  passed  by 
?ie  House  and  Senate.  Now  legislation  can 
S  sent  to  conference  by  a  majority  vote  of 
Se  House.  These  are  key  reforms  for  which 
T  have  been  working  for  years. 

In  the  Senate,  the  fight  against  filibuster 
and  other  abuses  is  yet  to  be  won  A  num- 
ber of  us  have  Introduced  legislation  for  a 
Tnint  Congressional  Committee  on  the  Orga- 
Sion  ?f  congress.  This  could  lead  to 
St  ?nal  reforms,  as  a  similar  committee 
paved  the  way  for  the  La  Follette-Monroney 

reforms  of  1946. 

Henry  S.  Reuss, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Fifth  District,  Wisconsin. 
Washington,  D.C. 

From  Colorado  Senator 
To  the  Journal:  Thank  you  for  your  recent 
article  on  congressional  reform.     I  have  Just 
added  my  name  as  a  cospon^or  to  a  Senate 
Resolution  which   would   establish   a   Joint 
committee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress 
This  resolution  Is  almost  identical  to  that 
introduced  by  Senator  Monroney   and  the 
late  Senator  La  Follette,  which  passed  Con- 
eress  In  1946  and  resulted  In  the  first  reor- 
ganization of  Congress  In  60  years.     We  are 
hopeful  that  we  may  obtain  early  favorable 
action  on  this  resolution,  which  could  be  a 
real  step  forward  in  congressional  reform. 
Peter  H.  Dominick, 
U.S.  Senator,  Colorado. 
Washington,  D.C. 

From  Hubert  Humphrey 
To  the  Journal:  Thank  you  for  Professor 
Hultt's  article  on  the  congressional  studies 
project  of  the  American  Political  Science  As- 
sociation. I  have  been  following  Professor 
Hultt's  work  and  the  work  of  the  APSA  with 
great  Interest.  I  am  sure  their  studies  will 
make  a  major  contribution  to  better  under- 
standing of  this  remarkable  legislative  in- 
stitution known  as  the  U.S.  Congress.  I 
await  their  results  with  great  interest. 

Hubert  Humphrey. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Separation  of  Powers 
To  the  Journal:  I  read  with  care  your  arti- 
cle by  Professor  Huitt  and  am  Interested  to 
know  a  little  more  of  this  study.  It  seems  to 
me  the  approach  is  an  excellent  one.  Con- 
gress is  Indeed  a  most  complicated  body  and 
there  Is  all  too  little  knowledge  of  Its  work- 
ings even  among  many  of  the  Congressmen 
themselves. 

As  the  article  points  out.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  anything  other  than  minor  changes  can 
be  made  at  the  outset  of  this  session  and  un- 
til a  comprehensive  study  has  been  com- 
pleted. It  is  an  excellent  Idea  that  the 
studies  involved  not  come  up  with  a  specific 
list  of  recommendations.  For  Congress  itseii 
seems  certain  to  Jealously  guard  the  preroga- 
tive of  suggesting  and  carrying  out  any 
changes  that  can  be  agreed  upon. 

Perhaps  because  of  this  It  Is  important  to 
have  an  unbiased  report  on  current  opera- 
tions to  work  from,  so  that  public  opinion 
can  play  an  Important  part  In  the  final  deci- 
sions arrived  at. 

It  has  long  been  my  feeling  that  the  1910 
congressional  revolution  has  indeed  outworn 
its  usefulness  and  that  the  powers  of  the 
leaders  In  Congress  In  both  parties  mxist  be 


expanded    and    party    responsibility    more 
clearly  defined. 

To  do  otherwise  In  a  period  In  which  the 
executive  Is  constantly  building  up  Its  power 
seems  to  me  to  threaten  the  separation  of 
powers  concept,  which,  I  agree  with  Profes- 
sor Huitt,  is  so  vital  and  necessary  to  the 
working  of  our  Government  and  to  the  ulti- 
mate  protection  of  Individual  freedom  for 

which  we  aim. 

Robert  Tait,  Jr. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


THE  UNITED  STATES-CANADIAN 
AGREEMENT  ON  TRADE  IN  AUTO- 
MOBILES AND  PARTS 


Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
newly  negotiated  agreement  on  United 
States-Canadian  trade  in  automobiles 
and  automotive  parts  has  recently  at- 
tracted considerable  attention. 

This  agreement  requires  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  by  Congress. 

The  Washington  Post  recently  raised 
a  number  of  very  alarming  questions 
about  the  agreement,  and  caUed  upon 
Congress  to  approach  it  "in  a  spirit  of 
unflinching  criticism." 

I  have  been  concerned  for  a  long  time 
about  the  duty  remission  device  which 
Canada  was  using  to  subsidize  its  auto- 
motive-parts manufacturers,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  American  firms,  including  some 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  I  have  had 
considerable  correspondence  over  this 
matter  with  the  Treasury  Department 
and  with  concerned  businessmen. 

I  share  the  concern  expressed  by  the 
Washington  Post  about  the  details  of  this 
free  trade  agreement;  and  I  hope  other 
Members  of  the  Congress  will  join  m  giv- 
ing the  proposal  the  closest  possible  scru- 
tiny in  order  to  make  certain  that  it 
truly  works  for  the  benefit  of  our  two 
countries  and  the  important  businesses 
which  are  involved.  ,  ,    .         xv,« 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  printed  m  the 

Record.  ..        j.^. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eaito- 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Jan.  17.  1965] 

Free  Trade  for  Whom? 

President  Johnson  and  Prime  Minister 
Lester  B.  Pearson  have  reached  an  agree- 
ment to  eliminate  most  of  the  tariffs  in  toe 
automobile  trade  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  A  free  trade  compact,  atoed 
at  establishing  a  single  and  more  efficient 
North  American  automotive  market,  has 
an  instant  appeal  for  proponents  of  a  more 
liberal  international  order.  But  rhetoric 
can  be  treacherously  misleading.  The  docu- 
ment to  which  signatures  were  affixed  in 
Johnson  City  contains  a  number  of  unpleas- 
ant surprises.  What  is  more,  its  success  Is 
contingent  upon  the  fulfillment  of  a  parallel 
agreement  between  the  major  U.S  automo- 
tive manufacturers  and  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment, an  agreement  that  Is  shrouded  In 

secrecy  # 

In  an  effort  to  improve  her  balance  of 
trade,  Canada  In  1963  Instituted  a  plan  un- 
der which  Canadian-based  auto  ma°"'a«- 
tvu-ers  earn  duty  remissions  on  the  parte 
which  they  import  by  Increasing  exports  to 
the  United  States.  This  export  subsidy 
scheme  worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  major 
American  auto  makers,  the  Big  Three  that 
operate  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  But 
the  consequent  shift  of  production  in  Can- 


ada inflicted  injury  upon  those  Independent 
parts  manufacturers  who  produce  only  m 
this  country.  Legal  action  was  brought  to 
compel  the  Treasury  to  levy  countervailing 
duties  against  the  Canadians,  and  an  effort 
to  avert  a  tariff  war  led   to  the  proposed 

agreement.  ^       ,  w„*-tt 

The  3-year  compact  provides  for  a  duty- 
free trade  in  automobiles  and  original  parts 
that  Is  limited  to  producers.  Chrysler,  Ford, 
and  General  Motors  can  trade  freely  with 
their  Canadian  subsidiaries,  but  the  same 
privilege  Is  not  extended  to  the  CaJiadlan 
citizen  who  would  take  advantage  of  lower 
prices  in  the  United  States.  Genuinely  free 
trade  In  automobUes  would  confer  solid 
benefits  on  consumers  through  lower  prices. 
But  the  outcome  Is  In  doubt  when  the  free- 
dom Is  limited  to  producers. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  compact 
is  discriminatory.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Is  empowered  to  designate  the  manu- 
facturers who  would  be  eligible  to  engage  in 
the  duty-free  trade  with  this  country,  there- 
by closing  the  free  market  to  European  and 
Japanese  producers.  These  provisions  clear- 
ly violate  the  spirit  If  not  the  letter  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  a 
fact  that  will  be  underscored  by  strong  pro- 
tests from  the  excluded  countries. 

Free  trade  would  tend  to  concentrate  auto 
production  in  this  country,  and  to  avert  that 
development  the  Canadian  Government  has 
obtained  assurances  from  the  American  pro- 
ducers that  the  output  of  their  Canadian 
subsidiaries  will  be  Increased.  The  details 
are  a  secret,  but  it  Is  understood  that  Cana- 
dian output  will  be  boosted  by  $250  million 
over  and  above  the  current  gro^*^  ^'"^f *\- 
And  to  seal  the  political  bargain,  the  United 
Auto  Workers  have  been  assured  of  adjust- 
ment assistance  for  displaced  workers  on 
terms  which  are  sensibly  denied  under  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act. 

Good  intentions  have  hatched  a  scheme, 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  major  manufac- 
turers, that  bears  an  ominous  resemblance 
to  the  bilateral  trade  restrictions  of  the 
1930's  Unless  Congress  approaches  It  in  a 
spirit  of  unflinching  criticism,  free  trade  will 
a!galn  fall  victim  to  the  deadly  embrace  of  its 
friends. 


FORTY-SEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  Feb- 
ruary 16  will  be  the  47th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  It  is  a 
day  I  like  to  draw  attention  to  each  year 
as  a  reminder  to  Americans  to  chensh 
and  work  for  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence that  democracy  has  given  us. 
There  are  few  aspirations  that  are  as 
enduring  in  men's  hearts  as  freedom. 
But  political  liberty  is  hard  to  win  and. 
once  won.  hard  to  protect. 

I  also  choose  to  speak  on  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day  to  send  some  assur- 
ance to  the  Lithuanian  people  that  we 
in  the  United  States  have  not  forgotten 
or  forgiven  the  violent  assault  on  their 
nation  by  the  Soviets  in  1940.  That 
compound  crime:  destruction  of  a  le- 
gally constituted  government,  murder 
and  imprisonment  of  thousands  of  m- 
nocent  people,  and  forceful  annexation 
by  an  alien  regime,  was  a  nightmare  or 
barbarism  which  we  can  never  forget. 

The  brave  people  of  Lithuania  still 
cherish  a  unique  national  heritage  which 
the  repressive  uniformity  of  communism 
cannot  stifle.  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  courageous  people  s  deter- 
mination to  be  free  has  waned  at  all  in 

47  years. 
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At  the  time  of  the  first  World  War.  a 
great  many  Lithuanians  came  to  our 
country,  escaping  czarist  repression. 
They  are  among  our  best  citizens.  They 
have  the  courage  and  the  strength  that 
comes  only  from  firm  faith  in  God  and 
His  justness,  and  a  conviction  of  their 
own  destiny  as  freemen.  This  faith  has 
bolstered  the  Lithuanian  people  through- 
out long,  dark  years  when  freedom  has 
been  no  more  real  than  a  memory  and 
a  dream. 

In  the  winter  of  1918.  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence was  declared  in  the  midst 
of  a  struggle  to  fend  off  Russian  en- 
croachment. That  proclamation  was  a 
direct  response  to  President  Wilson's 
declaration  of  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination. Fi-ee  Lithuania  was  recog- 
nized by  the  great  powers  and,  in  1921, 
became  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

During  the  20  years  of  independence 
that  followed,  the  Lithuanian  Nation 
demonstrated  a  fantastic  determination 
to  succeed.  The  Government  main- 
tained a  stable  currency  and  industry 
was  developed  with  impressive  success. 
Great  strides  were  made  in  agriculture, 
land  reform,  transportation,  education, 
and  social  welfare.  The  people  of  Lithu- 
ania benefited  from  one  of  the  highest 
standards  of   living   in  Europe  at  the 

time. 

Communist  Russia,  strugglmg  with  an 
unstable  currency,  rationed  food  and 
clothing  and  popular  discontent,  could 
not  tolerate  the  vivid  contrast.  They  de- 
cided to  simply  incorporate  their  suc- 
cessful neighbor.  The  Red  army  moved 
into  Lithuania  in  June  of  1940  and,  since 
then  those  noble  people  have  suffered 
hardships  and  despair  that  we  who  live 
in  freedom  cannot  imagine. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  never 
recognized  the  Soviet  annexation  of 
Lithuania  and  her  Baltic  neighbors.  We 
continue  to  maintain  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  their  prewar  governments 
which  are  now  in  exile.  The  policy  of 
nonrecognition  was  originally  established 
by  President  Roosevelt.  It  has  been  re- 
afannel  by  each  succeeding  administra- 
tion and  by  the  Congress  when  it  passed 
my  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution  in 

1959.  ,    , 

We  support  the  unquenchable  longing 
for  freedom  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
and,  on  this  occasion,  we  join  their  fam- 
ilies and  friends  here  in  America  in  look- 
ing forward  to  the  day  when  independ- 
ence will  be  restored  and  Lithuania  will 
again  be  free. 


WE  ARE  LEARNING  TOO  LITTLE, 
TOO  SLOWLY.  ABOUT  FALLOUT 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  two  let- 
ters printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  first,  addressed  to  Dr.  Donald 
Chadwick,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Ra- 
diological Health  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  was  written  by  me  on 
January  6;  the  second,  Dr.  Chadwick's 
reply,  was  written  on  January  28. 

I  asked  Dr.  Chadwick  five  specific 
questions  concerning  the  surprisingly 
large  and  continuing  buildup  of  radio- 


nuclides in  the  inland  Arctic  Eskimo,  as 
well  as  in  the  Arctic  wildlife  and  flora. 
This  increasing  contamination  raises 
very  serious  questions  of  public  policy, 
questions  which  in  the  manner  of  their 
resolution  carry  implications  for  each 
and  every  American  citizen. 

The  questions  raised  by  this  contami- 
nation demand  answers.  The  prolifera- 
tion of  atomic  weapons  has  not  ceased. 
Tlie  permanent  suspension  of  atmos- 
pheric atomic  weapons  testing  is  not  as- 
sured. Red  China  and  France  may  be 
but  the  first  of  many  nations  to  develop 
the  capacity  and  the  perverse  will  to  pol- 
lute the  winds  with  radioactive  poisons. 
As  has  often  been  pointed  out  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  man,  the  human  race  has  never 
yet  invented  a  weapon  which  has  not 
sooner  or  later  been  brought  into  play. 

For  the  above  reasons,  it  is  vital  that 
adequate  research  be  midertaken  and 
adequate  thought  be  given  to  these  ques- 
tions: How  much  contamination  must  a 
population  obtain  before  countermeas- 
ures  are  called  into  play?  How  closely 
must  overall  contam.ination  levels  in 
population  groups  be  watched?  It  is  to 
such  questions  as  these  that  my  continu- 
ing correspondence  with  Dr.  Chadwick 
is  directed. 

Adequate  solutions  to  these  questions 
are  yet  to  be  found.  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  in  the  months  ahead  that 
increased  amounts  of  time  and  money 
will  be  required  for  a  stepped-up  pursuit 
of  these  problems.  Here  and  now  I 
pledge  to  the  Senate  that  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  here  on  the 
Senate  floor  I  will  do  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  make  sure  that  our  Nation's  ra- 
diological health  studies  receive  all  the 
funds  and  all  the  assistance  they  may 
require. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Janttart  6,  1965. 
Donald  R.  Chadwick,  M.D., 
Chief,  Division  of  Radiological  Health,  U.S. 
Public    Health    Service.    Department    of 
Health,  Edxication.  and  Welfare,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Chadwick:  This  is  in  further 
reply  to  your  letters  of  October  16  and  No- 
vember 10,  1964. 

I  should  like  first  of  all,  again,  to  thank 
you  for  your  continuing  deep  Interest  and 
concern  in  the  problems  of  judgment  and 
safety  raised  by  the  Increasing  radioactive 
contamination  of  the  Arctic  food  chain. 
Your  work  and  that  of  the  Division  are  ap- 
preciated not  only  by  me  but  by  all  Alaskans. 

As  we  both  are  so  well  aware,  the  cesium 
137  body  burdens  of  the  Eskimos  at  Anak- 
tuvuk  Pass  have  tripled  over  the  last  2  years. 
The  level  of  cesium  137  borne  by  these  people 
is  three  times  what  It  was  when  I  first  spoke 
to  the  Senate  about  the  problem.  I  said 
then,  as  I  say  now,  "A  grave  and  potentially 
dangerous  situation  exists  in  the  Arctic 
regions  of  our  Nation  •  •  •.  Practical  action 
is  needed  and  the  Federal  Government  dare 
not  duck  its  responsibility." 

The  average  cesium  137  body  burden  levels 
at  Anaktuvuk  are  now  quite  clearly  above 
the  so-called  acceptable  levels  for  popula- 
tions as  set  forth  in  the  radiation  protection 
guide  established  by  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council.  The  level  considered  to  be  accept- 
able for  population  groups  by  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council  is  almost  three  times 
greater  than  those  set  forth  as  acceptable  by 
the  National  Council  on  Radiation  Protection 
and  the  International  Commission  on  Radio- 


logical Protection.  By  these  latter  criteria 
the  Anaktuvuk  levels  are  of  even  greater 
concern. 

As  I  said  to  you  in  my  letter  of  October  30, 
reputable  scientists  writing  in  the  magazine 
Nuclear  Information,  a  reputable  Journal, 
have  predicted  that  "even  without  the  re- 
sumption of  atomic  testing,  cesium  137  levels 
in  the  bodies  of  Arctic  people  will  continue 
to  rise  until  1968.  Even  without  additional 
testing,  it  can  be  expected  that  maximum 
values  in  individuals  will  reach  such  levels 
as  3,500  nanocuries." 

The  October  1964,  report  of  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council,  page  21.  paragraph  3.27, 
speaks  of  Arctic  fallout  problems:  "Estimates 
of  doses  to  Individuals  (living  in  Arctic  vil- 
lages) in  1964  based  on  these  measurements 
range  up  to  about  400  millirems.  Depending 
upon  the  further  fallout  expected  and  the 
long-term  retention  in  the  food  chain,  this 
might  correspond  to  30-year  doses  ranging  up 
to  several  rems."  Thirty  years  of  a  dose  of 
400  millirems  would  produce  a  dose  of  12 
rem,  which  I  should  call  more  than  several, 
and  which  is  2.4  times  the  acceptable  per- 
missible dose  for  population  groups,  almost 
equal  to  the  level  for  acceptable  individual 
exposure.  To  the  radiation  received  from 
cesium  137  must  be  added  the  radiation  from 
the  other  radionuclides.  Certainly  both 
strontium  90  and  strontium  89  are  also  pres- 
ent in  contaminating  quantities  in  the  Arc- 
tic food  chain. 

Your  letter  to  me  of  November  10  points 
out  that  radioactivity  levels  in  Alaska  are 
only  "slightly  above  normal"  following  the 
Chinese  tests,  whereas  levels  in  the  lower  48 
were  considerably  higher.  This  Is,  of  course, 
not  really  greatly  reassuring.  Fallout  on  the 
Arctic  slope  has  always  been  significantly 
less  than  that  of  the  lower  48  States.  The 
hazard  in  the  Arctic  is  caused  by  the  longev- 
ity of  the  component  parts  of  the  Arctic  food 
chain. 

The  half  life  of  cesium  and  strontium  Is 
quite  long.  The  life  of  Arctic  mosses,  sedges, 
and  lichen  is  quite  long.  Tlie  caribou  live  to 
graze  many  seasons.  Unlike  the  food  chains 
of  the  more  generous  climate  to  the  south, 
the  Arctic  food  chain  is  long  lived  and  it 
treasures  the  radioactivity  which  It  sifts  and 
saves  from  the  air.  As  a  result  relatively 
minor  Increase  of  radioactivity  In  the  air 
will  produce  significantly  greater  deposits  in 
men  in  the  Arctic   than   it  will   elsewhere. 

This  is  why  I  was  concerned  by  the  Chi- 
nese tests.  In  your  letter  of  October  16,  writ- 
ten before  the  tests,  you  said.  "We  share 
your  view  that  the  Alaska  situation  is  far 
more  complex  than  has  been  anticipated  and 
requires  careful  attention."  This  complexity 
can  only  have  been  increased  by  the  en- 
trance of  Red  China  as  a  nuclear  power,  and 
the  need  for  careful  attention  can  now  only 
be  the  greater. 

For  this  reason  I  would  appreciate  having 
your  answers  to  the  following  five  questions. 
I  know  of  course  that  some  are  not  easy  of 
answering,  but  I  will  appreciate  whatever 
you  can  come  up  with. 

1.  Have  any  estimates  been  made  of  the 
overall  radiation  being  absorbed  from  all 
sources,  Internal  and  external,  by  the  vil- 
lagers of  Anaktuvuk?  If  not,  would  It  be 
possible  to  give  thought  to  the  development 
of  such  an  estimate? 

2.  Have  any  estimates  been  made  as  to 
what  the  end  effect  on  the  body  burden  of 
the  Alaska  Eskimo  will  be  as  the  result  of  a 
single  Chinese  test  series?  And  has  any 
thought  been  given  to  the  efifects  on  the  Arc- 
tic food  chain  and  on  the  Arctic  Eskimos  of 
several  years  of  consecutive  test  series? 

3.  A  year  ago  In  a  meeting  with  you  and 
other  officials  It  was  agreed  upon  that  work 
would  begin  on  the  study  and  development  of 
suitable  countermeasures  to  be  invoked  when 
and  If  they  should  become  necessary  In  the 
Arctic.    What  has  been  done  on  this?    How 
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. ,  h  do  you  now  believe  contamination  levels 
will  have  to  go  before  such  countermeasures 
would  be  called  for? 

4  May  I  please,  as  soon  as  It  Is  available, 
have  a  breakdown  from  your  fiscal  1966  budg- 
et of  what  money  is  to  be  expended  on  your 
activities  in  Alaska  and  on  your  studies  of 
the  Arctic  food  chain? 

5  Before  the  news  of  the  Chinese  tests, 
Tou  told  me,  in  your  letter  of  October  16, 
that  the  division  was  giving  consideration 
to  the  need,  location,  and  cost  of  a  labora- 
tory in  Alaska  for  the  study  of  Arctic  radia- 
tion My  interest  in  this  project  was  height- 
ened by  the  Chinese  blast  as  your.',  was  too, 
no  doubt.  Have  decisions  yet  been  reached 
on  where  to  place  and  when  to  build  this 
facility?  Please  let  me  know  and  I  will  do 
all  that  I  possibly  can  to  be  of  assistance 
to  you  in  this  effort. 

The  October  1964,  Scientific  American  con- 
tains a  most  significant  article  by  Jerome  B. 
Wlesner  and  Herbert  York.  "National  Se- 
curity and  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban,"  which  I 
have  just  now  found  time  to  read.  I  found 
one  sentence  rather  alarming.  The  authors, 
scientific  advisers  to  the  Eisenhower  and 
Kennedy  administrations,  fay  in  their  first 
paragraph,  "Contamination  of  the  atmo- 
sphere by  fission  products  and  by  the  sec- 
ondary products  of  irradiation  (notably  the 
long-lived  carbon  14)  was  approaching  a  level 
(nearly  10  percent  of  the  natural  background 
radiation)    that   alarmed   many   biologists." 

Contamination  of  the  Arctic  food  chain 
is  today  far,  far  higher  than  that. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  L.  BARTLETT. 


Department    of    Health,    Educa- 
tion, AND  Welfare  Service,  Pub- 
lic Health  Service, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  28, 1965. 
Hon.  E.  L.  Bartlett, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bartlett:  We  appreciate 
your  thoughtful  letter  of  January  6.  1965. 
expressing  continued  concern  about  the  en- 
vironmental radiation  problems  in  Alaska 
and  requesting  Information  on  five  specific 
questions.  Our  answers  to  these  questions 
follow : 

1.  Have  any  estimates  been  made  of  the 
overall  radiation  being  absorbed  from  all 
sources.  Internal  and  external,  by  the  vil- 
lagers of  Anaktuvuk?  If  not,  would  It  be 
possible  to  give  thought  to  the  development 
of  such  an  estimate? 

Answer.  To  otir  knowledge,  no  such  total 
exposure  estimates  have  been  made.  We  are 
reviewing  available  information  to  determine 
what  additional  data  are  necessary  to  esti- 
mate the  relative  contributions  from  Internal 
and  external  sources  with  reasonable  ac- 
curacy. 

2.  Have  any  estimates  been  made  as  to 
what  the  end  effect  on  the  body  burden 
of  the  Alaska  Eskimo  will  be  as  the  result 
of  a  single  Chinese  test  series?  And  has 
any  thought  been  given  to  the  effects  on  the 
arctic  food  chain  and  on  the  arctic  Eskimos 
of  several  years  of  consecutive  tests? 

Answer.  In  our  opinion  the  Chinese  test 
that  has  been  announced  will  contribute 
relatively  little  to  the  total  exposure  of  the 
Alaska  population.  We  are  giving  consid- 
erable thought  to  what  might  be  the  effects 
of  future  testing  on  the  Arctic  food  chain 
and  those  dependent  on  that  chain.  These 
effects  would,  of  course,  dep>end  on  the  num- 
ber, frequency,  type,  and  magnitude  of  fur- 
ther tests  by  China  or  other  nations.  Esti- 
mates of  the  effects  of  further  testing  also 
would  require  much  additional  technical 
data  in  order  to  be  able  to  relate  fallout 
levels  to  exposures  of  population  groups.  We 
are  seeking  to  obtain  this  additional  infor- 


mation as  rapidly  as  possible  with  the  re- 
sources available  to  us. 

3.  A  year  ago  in  a  meeting  with  you  and 
other  officials  it  was  agreed  that  work  would 
begin  on  the  development  and  study  of  suit- 
able countermeasures  to  be  invoked  when 
and  if  they  should  become  necessary  in  the 
arctic.  What  has  been  done  on  this?  How 
high  do  you  now  believe  contamination  levels 
will  have  to  go  before  such  countermeasures 
would  be  called  for? 

Answer:  We  have  had  consultations  with 
staff  members  from  the  Arctic  Health  Re- 
search Center  and  Division  of  Indian  Health, 
Public  Health  Service;  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  Fish  and  Wild  Life  Service,  De- 
partment of  Interior;  and  the  Alaska  State 
Department  of  Health  and  Welfare.  Among 
the  suggested  cesium  137  countermeasures 
are  the  following: 

(a)  Substitution  of  reindeer  meat  for  cari- 
bou meat  If  noncontamlnated  herds,  or  herds 
with  significantly  less  contamination  can 
be  identified.  (Based  on  the  limited  data 
secured  from  our  expanded  surveillance  of 
reindeer  herds,  our  tentative  judgment  is 
that  this  measure  would  not  be  effective  be- 
cause levels  in  reindeer  are  comparable  to 
those  In  caribou.) 

(b)  Altering  the  period  of  maximum  cari- 
bou kill  to  correspond  with  those  periods 
when  cesium  137  concentrations  are  at  their 
lowest.  Determining  the  feasibility  of  this 
measure  would  require  careful,  and  probably 
long-term  on-site  investigations  of:  whether 
caribou  carcasses  stored  in  pits  below  the 
permafrost  line  could  be  carried  ijver  to  the 
next  season;  the  availability  of  caribou  to 
the  hunters  during  the  critical  period;  and 
the  impact  on  the  socioeconomic  patterns  of 
the  peoples  concerned. 

(c)  Substitution  of  lower  States  beef  for 
caribou  meat.  This  also  requires  feasibility 
and  socioeconomic,  or  culttual  impact 
studies.  A^^ 

(d)  The  suggestion  has  beSi  made  that 
affected  groups  In  Alaska  could  be  evacxiated 
and  relocated  In  areas  where  food  supplies 
are  relatively  free  of  cesium  137.  Such 
a  measure  involves  considerations  far  be- 
yond the  radioactivity  levels  to  which  the 
population  groups  are  being  exposed.  Natu- 
rally, In  any  study  of  such  a  measure  by  the 
agencies  having  primary  responsibility  for 
the  general  welfare  of  arctic  popvilations  we 
will  be  glad  to  help  In  every  way  possible. 

Decisions  as  to  the  level  at  which  various 
proposed  countermeasures  against  radiation 
exposure  shovUd  be  applied  to  any  given 
population  group  depend  on  judgments  as 
to  the  balance  between  the  radiation  risk 
and  the  total  Impact  of  the  countermeasures 
Intended  to  reduce  the  risk.  At  present  we 
do  not  have  sufficient  information,  particu- 
larly concerning  countermeasures,  to  formu- 
late such  judgments.  The  FRC  has,  how- 
ever, pointed  out  that  the  levels  developed 
for  source  control  of  normal  peacetime  op- 
erations In  the  nuclear  energy  Industry  are 
not  directly  applicable  In  this  type  of  situa- 
tion 


Is  supplemented  by  services  from  other  agen- 
cies totaling  approximately  $34,000.  The 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1966  which 
has  Just  been  sent  to  Congress,  includes  the 
sum  of  $20,818,000  for  radiological  health. 
This  permits  a  continuation  of  otu-  fiscal  year 
1965  program  levels,  the  additional  funds 
being  sufficient  to  cover  mandatory  costs,  the 
expense  involved  in  occupying  new  labora- 
tory space  in  Las  Vegas,  and  a  modest  In- 
crease in  research  grants. 

5.  Have  decisions  been  reached  as  to  where 
to  place  and  when  to  build  this  facility  (a 
proposed  radiation  laboratory  facility  In 
Alaska) ? 

Answer.  At  the  time  a  radiological  health 
facility  In  Alaska  was  first  discussed  the  pos- 
sibility of  locating  other  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice environmental  health  facilities  was  also 
under  consideration.  As  soon  as  reasonably 
firm  plans  for  this  more  comprehensive  ap- 
proach have  been  developed  our  particular 
needs  will  be  considered  in  this  context. 
Any  recommendations  we  make  to  our  su- 
periors will  be  conditioned  also  by  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  analyzing  environmental  sam- 
ples at  an  Alaska  "facility  as  compared  to  the 
cost  of  shipping  such  samples  to  our  estab- 
lished regional  radiological  health  labora- 
tories. 

Please  be  assured  that  we  are  continuing 
to   devote   attention   and  resotirces   to  this 
most  complex  situation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  R.  Chadwick,  M.D., 
Division  of  Radiological  Health. 


4.  May  I  please,  as  soon  as  It  Is  available, 
have  a  breakdown  from  your  fiscal  1966 
budget  of  what  money  Is  to  be  expended  in 
Alaska  and  on  your  studies  of  the  arctic  food 
chain? 

Answer.  Our  adjusted  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1965  is  $19,688,000.  This  amount 
includes  $119,000  originally  budgeted  for  ac- 
tivities In  Alaska,  including  the  radiation 
surveillance  network  of  air  stations,  pas- 
teurized milk  sampling,  the  Institutional  diet 
network  station,  and  our  original  caribou 
sampling  program.  During  this  year  we  are 
reprogramlng  an  additional  $30,000  to  cover 
augmented  reindeer  and  caribou  sampling, 
human  bone  sampling  for  strontium  90  and 
cesium,  additional  analyses  of  native  diets 
and  some  estimates  of  cesium  body  burdens 
in  areas  not  presently  being  covered.    This 


TRIBtJTE  TO  THE  POINT  HOPE 
ESKIMOS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  Point  Hope, 
Alaska,  Eskimo  dancers  who  came  to 
Washington  for  the  inauguration,  and 
entertained  us  in  the  inaugural  parade. 
With  the  help  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  seven  Eskimos  from  Point  Hope 
traveled  6,500  miles  to  attend  the  event. 
Only  one  of  the  seven  had  ever  before 
been  outside  the  State  in  which  he  was 
bom. 

The  group  was  headed  by  John  Oktol- 
lik,  and  included  Jimmy  Killigivuk, 
Patrick  Attimgana,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Kirmeeveauk,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  Frankson.  Mr.  Frankson  has 
served  as  Point  Hope's  postmaster  for 
36  years,  and  took  his  first  leave  from 
his  position  to  come  here. 

These  fine  people  appeared  on  the  na- 
tionwide TV  show  "Today,"  where  they 
had  an  opportunity  to  display  their  typi- 
cal fur  parkas.  They  also  were  favor- 
ites at  a  dance  given  for  them  and  about 
200  American  Indians  from  several  other 
States.  All  Episcopalians,  they  were 
given  a  special  tour  of  Washington  Ca- 
thedral, and  found  it  somewhat  different 
from  St.  Thomas'  Mission,  at  Point 
Hope. 

With  them  they  brought,  for  presen- 
tation to  the  President,  an  elaborately 
carved  ivory  tusk  showing  a  driver  and 
sled  dogs.  This  carving  was  an  inaugu- 
ration gift  from  the  people  of  Point  Hope 
to  a  man  they  greatly  admire. 

Mr.  President,  the  delegation  from 
Point  Hope  did  a  splendid  job  in  repre- 
senting our  State  at  the  inauguration. 
All  Alaska  is  proud  of  them. 

THE  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 
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THE  CALENDAR 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  fol- 
lowing calendar  measures  were  consid- 
ered and  acted  upon  as  Indicated,  and 
excerpts  from  the  reports  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


DR.  ROBERT  HUTCHINGS  GODDARD 
DAY 

The  bill  (S.  301)  to  promote  public 
knowledge  of  progress  and  achievement 
in  astronautics  and  related  sciences 
through  the  designation  of  a  special  day 
in  honor  of  Dr.  Robert  Hutchings  God- 
dard,  the  father  of  modern  rockets,  mis- 
siles, and  astronautics,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  hereby  finds  that  rapid  advances 
and  developments  in  the  fields  of  astronautics 
and  related  sciences  are  having  an  Increas- 
ing impact  on  the  daily  lives  of  the  people, 
the  national  security,  and  long-range  human 
progress.  It  is  therefore  desirable  and  appro- 
priate that  steps  be  taken  to  promote  greater 
public  knowledge  of  the  progress  and  achieve- 
ment being  brought  about  in  these  fields, 
and  for  that  piirpose  to  provide  for  special 
recognition  and  honor  to  Doctor  Robert 
Hutchings  Goddard,  the  father  of  modern 
rockets,  missiles,  and  astronautics,  and  to 
designate  and  set  aside  a  special  day  to 
honor  his  memory  and  his  accomplishments. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion shall  promote  public  knowledge  of 
progress  and  achievement  in  the  fields  of 
astronautics  and  related  sciences  by  pro- 
viding for  appropriate  ceremonlet,  meetings, 
and  other  activities  on  March  16  of  each 
year,  a  day  to  be  known  and  celebrated  as 
Goddard  Day  in  honor  of  the  epochal 
achievements  in  these  fields  by  the  late 
Doctor  Robert  Hutchings  Goddard. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  annually  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  officials  of  'the  Government  and 
the  public  to  participate  in  the  cere- 
monies, meetings,  and  other  activities  held 
In  observance  of  Goddard  Day. 

The  excerpt  from  the  report  (No.  60). 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  is  as 
follows: 

PrRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
Is  to  provide  for  the  designation  of  March 
16  of  each  year  to  be  known  and  celebrated 
as  Goddard  Day  in  honor  of  Dr.  Robert 
Hutchings  Goddard. 

STATEMENT 

Dr.  Robert  Hutchings  Goddard,  the  father 
of  modern-day  rocketry,  was  born  In  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  on  October  5,  1882.  There.  In 
1899,  his  inquiring  mind  led  him  to  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  a  spaceship  which 
could  fly  from  planet  to  planet.  At  the  age 
of  17  he  began  to  pursue  a  course  of  study 
and  research  which  led  him  on  March  16. 
1926,  to  become  the  first  to  test  and  launch 
successfully  a  liquid-fuel  rocket — the  parent 
of  all  the  Redstones  and  sputniks  that  will 
ever  circle  the  earth.  It  Is  the  anniversary 
of  this  event  in  Aubiirn,  Mass.,  which  would 
be  commemorated  March  16  of  each  year. 

Dr.  Goddard  studied  at  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  Clark  University  in 
Worcester,  Mass.  While  still  an  undergrad- 
uate he  submitted  several  essays  on  his 
technical  theories  of  rocketry,  all  of  which 


were  regarded  as  mere  speculative  nonsense — 
theories  which  today  are  being  translated 
Into  reality  on  both  American  and  Soviet 
drawing  boards.  Despite  public  ridicule — 
the  nickname  of  "Moony"  was  given  him 
when  his  efforts  were  revealed  to  the  press — 
Dr.  Goddard  continued  his  research,  financed 
by  grants  from  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
later  from  the  Guggenheim  Foundation.  In 
the  early  thirties  he  conducted  further  ex- 
perimental tests  near  Roswell,  N.  Mex.,  with 
a  loyal  crew  of  assistants,  and  was  the  first 
man  ever  to  launch  a  liquid-fuel  rocket 
which  attained  a  speed  greater  than  sound. 
Other  firsts  followed. 

The  results  of  his  research  were  made  pub- 
lic, but  the  only  people  who  expressed  any 
particular  Interest  were  German  scientists. 
His  ideas,  offered  to  the  U.S.  military  In  1940, 
received  only  courteous  inaction.  Not  until 
1944  when  the  German  V-2  rocket  hit  Lon- 
don, did  this  country  realize  what  a  mistake 
had  been  made.  The  V-2  rocket  was  pat- 
terned largely  after  Dr.  Goddard's  work.  If 
we  had  had  the  vision  and  foresight  to  capi- 
talize on  Dr.  Goddard's  revolutionary  inven- 
tions 30  years  ago  when  they  were  developed, 
instead  of  ridiculing  him,  there  Is  no  question 
that  we  would  have  had  an  unbeatable  lead 
in  today's  space  race. 

Dr.  Goddard  died  In  1945  and  only  today 
are  the  Important  contributions  which  he 
made  to  the  whole  era  of  space  being  recog- 
nized. In  1959  Congress  voted  to  award  him 
posthumously  a  gold  medal  for  his  work,  and 
this  was  presented  to  his  widow  in  1961  on 
the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  Space 
Flight  Center  in  Greenbelt.  Md.,  in  his  name. 

Dr.  Robert  Goddard  may  have  been  disap- 
pointed often,  but  he  never  became  dis- 
couraged. He  persevered  despite  serious  ob- 
stacles which  would  have  stopped  a  lesser 
man,  for  he  was  driven  on  by  the  dream  he 
had  had  as  a  young  man  of  spaceships  flying 
through  space.  The  fact  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  recently  paid  $1  million  to  Dr. 
Goddard's  estate  for  infringement  of  his 
patents  dating  back  to  1912.  In  the  building 
of  both  today's  rockets  and  the  experimental 
X-2's  and  X-15's,  emphasizes  the  basic  foun- 
dations which  Dr.  Goddard  laid  for  today's 
rocket  industry. 

The  commi+tee  is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
legislation  has  a  meritorious  purpose  by  call- 
ing public  attention  to  the  deeds  of  Dr.  God- 
dard on  March  16  of  each  year  and  the  great 
contributions  that  he  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  his  scientific  knowledge  and  studies. 
Accordingly,  the  committer  recommends 
favorable  consideration  of  o.  301.  without 
amendment. 


MANSON   UNIT.    CHELAN   DIVISION, 

CHIEF     JOSEPH     DAM     PROJECT. 

WASHINGTON 

The  bill  (S.  490)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  the  Manson  unit. 
Chelan  division,  Chief  Joseph  Dam  proj- 
ect. Washington,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  supplying  Irrigation  water 
for  approximately  five  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred acres  of  land,  undertaking  the  rehabil- 
itation and  betterment  of  works  serving  a 
major  portion  of  these  lands,  conservation 
and  development  of  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources, and  enhancement  of  recreation  op- 
portunities, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Manson  unit,  Chelan  division.  Chief 
Joseph  Dam  project,  Washington,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act 
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of  June  17,  1902,  32  Stat.  388,  and  Acts 
amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  there- 
to) .  The  principal  works  of  the  unit  shall 
consist  of  dams  and  related  works  for  en- 
largement of  Antilon  Lake  storage,  related 
canals,  conduits,  and  distribution  systems, 
and  works  incidental  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  existing  Irrigation  system. 

Sec.  2.  Irrigation  repayment  contracts  shall 
provide  for  repayment  of  the  obligation  as- 
sumed thereunder  with  respect  to  any  con- 
tract unit  over  a  period  of  not  more  than 
fifty  years  exclusive  of  any  development  pe- 
riod authorized  by  law.  Construction  costs 
allocated  to  Irrigation  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  Irrigators  to  repay  during  the  repayment 
period  shall  be  returned  to  the  reclamation 
fund  from  revenues  derived  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  the  disposition  of  power  marketed 
through  the  Chief  Joseph  Dam  project.  The 
term  "construction  costs",  as  used  herein, 
shall  Include  any  Irrigation  operation,  main- 
tenance, and  replacement  costs  during  the 
development  period  which  the  Secretary  finds 
It  proper  to  fund  because  they  are  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  Irrigators  to  pay  during 
that  period.  Power  and  energy  required  for 
Irrigation  water  pumping  for  the  Manson 
unit  shall  be  made  available  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  the  Federal  Columbia  River  power 
system  at  charges  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  as  a 
part  of  the  Manson  unit,  to  construct,  oper- 
ate,  and  maintain  or  otherwise  provide  for 
basic  public  outdoor  recreation  facilities,  to 
acquire  or  otherwise  to  Include  within  the 
unit  area  such  adjacent  lands  or  interests 
therein  as  are  necessary  for  present  or  future 
public  recreation  use,  to  assign  water  and 
reservoir  capacity  to  recreation  and  to  pro- 
vide for  public  use  and  enjoyment  of  unit 
lands,  facilities,  and  water  areas  In  a  manner 
coordinated  with  the  other  project  pur- 
poses. The  Secretary  shall  transfer  lands 
acquired  for  the  unit  within  exterior  na- 
tional  forest  boundaries  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  administration  as  national 
forest,  and  Jurisdiction  of  national  forest 
lands  within  the  unit  shall  remain  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlcultiure  for  recreation  and 
other  national  forest  system  p\irposes:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  lands  and  waters  within  the 
flow  lines  of  any  reservoir  or  otherwise 
needed  or  used  for  the  operation  of  the 
project  for  other  purposes  shall  continue  to 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  the  extent  he  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary for  such  operation.  The  costs  of  the 
undertakings  described  In  this  section,  in- 
cluding costs  of  Investigation,  planning.  Fed- 
eral operation  and  maintenance,  and  an  ap- 
propriate share  of  Joint  costs  of  the  unit, 
shall  be  nonreimbursable. 

Sec.  4.  Costs  of  means  and  measures  to 
prevent  loss  of  and  damage  to  fish  and  wild- 
life resources  shall  be  considered  as  project 
costs  and  allocated  as  may  be  appropriate 
among  other  project  functions. 

Sec.  5.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  water  shall 
be  delivered  to  any  water  user  on  the  Manson 
unit,  Chelan  division,  for  the  production  on 
newly  irrigated  lands  of  any  basic  agricu  - 
tural  commodity,  as  defined  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  or  any  amendment 
thereof,  if  the  total  supply  of  such  com- 
modity for  the  marketing  year  In  which  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  would  normally  be  njaJ"^^*^ 
Is  in  excess  of  the  normal  supply  as  defined  ^ 
In  section  301(b)  (10)  of  the  Agricultural  , 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  unless  ^ 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  calls  for  an  in- 
crease in  production  of  such  commodity  m 
the  Interest  of  national  security. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  new 
works  Involved  in  the  Manson  unit,  $12,400,- 
000  (October  1959  prices) .  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  required  oy 
reason  of  changes  In  the  cost  of  construc- 


tion work  of  the  types  Involved  therein  as 
shown  by  engineering  cost  indexes  and,  in 
addition  thereto,  such  sums  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  operate  and  maintain  said  unit. 

The  excerpt  from  the  report  (No.  61), 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  is  as 
follows: 

PtJRPOSE    OF    BILL 

S  490,  sponsored  by  the  two  Senators 
from  Washington,  Senators  Jackson  and 
Macnuson,  provides  for  the  Improvement 
and  enlargement  of  an  existing  Irrigation 
district  in  central  Washington  devoted  al- 
most exclusively  to  apple  production.  The 
measure  as  reported  is  identical  to  S.  2533, 
88th  Congress,  as  approved  by  the  Senate  oh 
June  25,  1964.  The  House  did  not  act  on  this 
measure  prior  to  adjournment. 

The  water  collection  and  distribution  sys- 
tem now  serving  the  presently  irrigated  lands 
in  the  Manson  unit  is  a  composite  of  several 
privately    financed    developments,    some    of 
which  were  initiated  more  than  a  half  cen- 
tury ago.    The  capacity  of  these  facilities  Is 
no  longer  adequate,  some  of  them  consisting 
of  aging  wood  stave  pipes  and  flumes.     Con- 
sequently, failures  are  frequent  and  mainte- 
nance is  difficult  and  expensive.     Witnesses 
testified   at   the   hearing   that   "Manson    is 
living  on  borrowed  time."    A  major  failure 
in  the  system  would  result  not  only  in  loss 
of  a  year's  crop,  but  in  the  destruction  of  the 
orchards  themselves.     The  overhaul,  rehabil- 
itation, and   enlargement   of   the   system   is 
essential  to  the  economy  of  the  area,  and  the 
full  amount  of  the  cost  Is  beyond  the  finan- 
cial capacity  of  the  Chelan  County  Reclama- 
tion District. 

Completion  of  the  works  authorized  In  S. 
490  will  bring  into  being  a  fertile,  highly 
productive  area  of  5,770  acres  of  Irrigated 
orchard  lands,  farmed  by  small,  independent 
farmers,  raising  crops  that  are  not  in  surplus 
and  that  are  marketed  through  established 

facilities. 
The  benefit-cost  ratio  Is  the  unusually  high 

oneof  6.5  to  1. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    PROJECT 

As  stated,  S.  490  provides  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  a  wornout  Irrigation  system,  parts 
of  which  have  been  In  use  since  1908,  and 
the  addition  of  new  lands  to  the  unit  to 
afford  a  larger  operating  base  for  payment 
for  the  project,  "nie  plan  of  development 
embraces  the  following: 

Rehabilitation  and  enlargement  of  the  20- 
mile  system  for  collection  of  water  from 
the  w-atersheds  of  seven  creeks  in  the  moun- 
tain region  adjacent  to  the  unit;  enlarge- 
ment of  the  storage  reservoir,  Antilon  Lake, 
from  2.500  to  9,000  acre-feet  by  construction 
of  one  dnm  and  enlargement  of  another; 
and  rehabilitation  and  extension  of  the  dis- 
tribution system  to  continue  service  to  3.965 
acres  now  irrigated,  and  to  bring  a  full  sup- 
ply of  irrigation  water  to  an  additional  1,525 
acres  of  irrigable  lands  now  receiving  a  par- 
tial supply  or  being  dry  farmed.  An  addi- 
tional 280  acres  of  land  with  established  wa- 
ter rights,  some  In  Indian  trust  status,  and 
some  which  would  not  be  considered  Irriga- 
ble under  reclamation  standards,  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  their  water  entitlements. 
A  total  of  5.770  acres  will  be  served  with 
irrigation  water  through  the  unit. 

Through  expansion  of  irrigated  acreage  the 
basis  will  be  laid  to  develop  78  new  irrigated 
farms  on  lands  that  are  excellent  for  apple 
orchards.  Rehabilitation  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem will  permit  uninterrupted  service  to 
continue  on  an  economical  basis  to  the  exist- 
ing farm  units  In  the  area,  thus  materially 
contributing  to  the  economic  stability  of  the 
county,  which  has  been  designated  a  re- 
development area  under  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act. 


COSTS 

Construction  of  the  unit  is  expected  to 
cost  aproxlmately  $12,363,000  and  authoriza- 
tion for  this  amount.  In  language  that  has 
been  standard  In  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
projects  for  10  years.  Is  provided  In  section 
6  of  S.  490.  This  cost  Is  allocated  among  the 
purposes  of  the  unit  as  follows: 

Irrigation $12,220,000 

Pish  and  wildlife  enhancement-  143, 000 


Total 12,  363,  000 

Of  the  $12,220,000  allocated  to  Irrigation, 
reimbursable  without  Interest,  the  water 
users  would  repay  $6,050,800.  The  balance 
of  $6,169,200,  which  is  beyond  their  ability 
to  repay,  would  be  returned  to  the  reclama- 
tion fund  from  revenues  derived  from  the 
marketing  of  power  from  the  Chief  Joseph 
Dam  project. 

Because  orchards  are  slow  to  come  Into 
production  the  farmers  whose  lands  are  not 
now  In  orchards  will  require  a  10-year  devel- 
opment period  for  their  farms  before  they 
begin  to  repay  irrigation  constuction  costs. 
In  fact,  their  revenues  will  be  so  low  that 
they  will  not  have  the  financial  capacity  to 
bear  the  entire  costs  of  operation  and  maln- 
t-'nance  during  the  development  period.  For 
that  reason  it  Is  proposed  to  fund  some  $67,- 
000  of  operation  and  maintenance  costs  dur- 
ing the  development  period  as  an  irrigation 
cost  item  for  repayment  during  the  ensuing 
50-vear  repayment  period.  This  practice  has 
been  followed  in  other  similar  situations, 
such  as  on  the  Greater  Wenatchee  division 
of  the  Chief  Joseph  Dam  project  (act  of  May 
5,  1958  (72  Stat.  104)).  Landowners  whose 
lands  are  already  in  orchards  will  be  per- 
mitted a  3-year  development  period  to  adjust 
their  operations  to  the  new  project  condi- 
tions. 


KENNEWICK  DIVISION  EXTENSION. 
YAKIMA  PROJECT.  WASHINGTON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  794)  to  amend  the  act  of  Jmie  12, 
1948  (62  Stat.  382),  in  order  to  provide 
for    the    construction,    operation,    and 
maintenance  of  the  Kennewick  division 
extension.  Yakima  project.  Washington, 
and  for  other  pui-poses,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amendment, 
on  page  3,  line  1,  after  "Sec.  3.",  to  strike 
out  "There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
Treasury  not  othei-wise  appropriated,  not 
to  exceed  $5,500,000  to  carry  out  the  pvu-- 
poses  of  this  Act."  and  insert  "There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  new 
works  associated  with  the  Kennewick  di- 
vision extension  $5,155,000  (October  1964 
prices)  plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if 
any.  as  may  be  required  by  reason  of 
changes  in  the  cost  of  construction  work 
of  the  types  involved  therein,  as  shown 
by  engineering  cost  indexes,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, such  sums  as  may  be  required  to 
operate  and  maintain  the  extension.";  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Act  of  June  12,  1948  (62  Stat.  382),  Is  hereby 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Insert  the  words  "and  Kennewick  divi- 
sion extension",  after  the  words  "Kennewick 
division"  In  section  1  and  add  the  following 
items  to  the  principal  units  listed  In  said 
section:  "Kiona  siphon"  and  "Rellft  pump- 
ing plants". 

(b)  Insert  at  the  end  of  section  3  the  fol- 
lowing: "Costs  of  the  Kennewick  division  ex- 


tension allocated  to  Irrigation  which  are 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  In  excess 
of  the  water  tisers'  ability  to  repay  within  a 
fifty-slx-year  repayment  period  following 
a  ten-year  development  period,  to  the  ex- 
tent they  may  be  In  excess  of  Yakima  project 
net  power  revenues  In  that  period  after  meet- 
ing the  requirements  specified  In  (1).  (2), 
and  (3)  above  shall  be  returned  to  the  rec- 
lamation fund  from  revenues  derived  by  the 
Secretary  from  the  disposition  of  power 
marketed  through  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration from  the  McNary  Dam  proj- 
ect: Provided,  That  section  5  of  this  Act 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  revenues  de- 
rived from  the  McNary  Dam  project." 

SEC.  2.  No  water  shall  be  delivered  to  any 
water  user  on  the  Kennewick  division  exten- 
sion for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  authorizing  Act  for  the 
production  on  newly  irrigated  lands  of  any 
basic  agricultural  conunodlty,  as  defined  In 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  or  any  amend- 
ment thereof.  If  the  total  supply  of  such 
commodity  for  the  marketing  year  In  which 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  would  normally  be  mar- 
keted Is  In  excess  of  the  normal  supply  as 
defined  In  section  301(b)  (10)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  calls  for 
an  Increase  In  production  of  such  commodity 
In  the  Interest  of  national  sectu-lty. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  new  works  associated  with  the 
Kennewick  division  extension  $5,155,000  (Oc- 
tober 1964  prices)  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  required  by  reason 
of  changes  In  the  cost  of  construction  work 
of  the  types  Involved  therein,  as  shown  by 
engineering  cost  Indexes,  and,  in  addition, 
such  sums  as  may  be  required  to  operate  and 
maintain  the  extension. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  excerpt  from  the  report  (No.  62) , 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  is  as 
follows : 

PURPOSE    OF    MEASURE 

The  purpose  of  S.  794,  which  is  sponsored 
by  Senators  Jackson  and  Magnxjson,  is  to 
bring  an  additional  6,300  acres  of  land  under 
Irrigation  In  the  Yakima  River  Valley  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  of  Washington. 
This  purpose  would  be  attained  through 
amendment  to  the  act  of  June  12,  1948  (62 
Stat.  382),  the  measure  authorizing  the  par- 
ent Kennewick  division  of  the  Yakima  proj- 
ect, to  provide  for  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  necessary  additional 
works  to  the  existing  facilities  of  the  Kenne- 
wick division.  The  presently  proposed  ex- 
tension was  contemplated  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  existing  facilities. 

Almost  all  of  the  lands  in  the  extension 
area  are  dry.  supporting  for  the  most  part 
only  sagebrush  and  native  grasses  used  for 
livestock  grazing  and  other  uses  are  imprac- 
ticable under  present  conditions.  When  irri- 
gated, the  land  will  be  especially  suitable  for 
production  of  general  row  crops,  and  for 
specialty  crops  and  fruits,  such  as  grapes, 
sweet  cherries,  prunes,  peaches,  and  apricots. 

The  project  has  an  extremely  high  benefit- 
cost  ratio  in  excess  of  4  to  1. 

S.  794  is  substantially  identical  to  S.  2630, 
88th  Congress,  as  approved  by  the  Senate  on 
June  23,  1964;  final  action  was  not  taken  In 
the  House  prior  to  adjournment.  The  only 
change  is  the  wording  of  the  appropriation 
authorization  section,  section  3.  to  conform 
to  the  standard  language  in  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation project  authorizations. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    PROJECT 

The  existing  Kennewick  division  serves 
approximately  19,000  acres  of  land.    It  Is  the 
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most  recent  of  the  six  operating  divisions  of 
the  Yakima  project.  Section  6  of  the  1948 
authorization  act  provided  for  extra  capacity 
in  the  division's  main  canal  sufficient  to  ir- 
rigate approximately  7.000  acres  over  and 
above  the  lands  in  the  division,  and  recog- 
nized the  cost  of  the  construction  of  such 
extra  capacity  as  a  deferred  obligation. 

The  extension  proposed  in  S.  794  would 
fully  utilize  this  previously  provided  extra 
capacity,  built  at  a  cost  of  $341,000.  Major 
new  facilities  would  be  a  third  pump  at 
Chandler  pumping  plant,  the  mile-long  Kl- 
ona  siphon,  six  small  relift  pumping  plants, 
24  miles  of  canals  and  conduits,  a  lateral 
distribution  system,  and  drainage  facilities. 

The  average  annual  diversion  requirement 
for  the  extension  would  be  31,500  acre-feet 
and  would  consist  primarily  of  return  flows 
from  irrigated  lands  upstream,  supplemented 
by  natural  flows  of  the  Yakima  River.  In 
1931,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  obtained 
a  permit  from  the  State  of  Washington  for 
the  Kennewick  Irrigation  District  to  divert 
up  to  1,600  cubic  feet  per  second  for  irriga- 
tion and  power  purposes.  This  permit  fully 
covers  the  diversions  to  the  extension  lands. 

The  Kennewick  division  extension  is  bas- 
ically an  irrigation  development,  but  benefits 
to  wildlife  resources  will  also  be  realized. 
The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  reports  that 
Irrigation  of  these  lands  will  be  beneficial 
to  upland  game  birds.  Opportunities  to  de- 
velop significant  benefits  to  recreation,  flood 
control,  municipal  and  industrial  water  sup- 
ply, or  other  purposes  are  not  available. 

COSTS 

The  total  Investment  In  the  Kennewick 
division  extension  would  be  approximately 
85,250,400  (January  1962  prices).  This  is 
made  up  of  $4,720,000  in  construction  costs 
(January  1962  prices),  $341,000  in  deferred 
costs  of  the  Kennewick  division  attributable 
to  enlarged  main  canal  capacity  and  assign- 
able to  the  division  extension,  and  the  exten- 
sion's pro  rata  share  of  storage  costs  of  the 
Yakima  project.  $189,000. 

Of  the  foregoing  cost,  $5,115,500  (October 
1964  prices)  is  allocated  to  irrigation  and 
8134,900  to  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement. 
The  costs  allocated  to  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement would  be  nonreimbursable.  Costs 
allocated  to  Irrigation  would  be  reimbursable 
without  Interest.  The  irrigators  would  re- 
turn $1,914,640  or  37.4  percent  of  the  costs 
allocated  to  Irrigation.  The  $3,200,860  finan- 
cial assistance  required  from  power  marketed 
through  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion is  from  the  McNary  Dam  project. 


NEZ  PERCE  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL 
PARK,  IDAHO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  60)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  designate  the  Nez  Perce 
National  Historical  Park  in  the  State  of 
Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Conxmittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  line  14,  after  the  word 
"thousand",  to  strike  out  "one"  and  in- 
sert "five";  and  at  the  top  of  page  5, 
to  strikeout: 

Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $630,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  Interests  in  land 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  Is 


the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  facilitate  protec- 
tion and  provide  interpretation  of  sites  in  the 
Nez  Perce  country  of  Idaho  that  have  excep- 
tional value  in  commemorating  the  history 
of  the  Nation. 

Sec.  2.  To  Implement  this  purpose  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  designate  as  the 
Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park  various 
component  sites  in  Federal  and  non-Federal 
ownership  relating  to  the  early  Nez  Perce  cul- 
ture, the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  through 
the  area,  the  fur  trade,  missionaries,  gold 
mining,  and  logging,  the  Nez  Perce  war  of 
1877,  and  such  other  sites  as  he  finds  will 
depict  the  role  of  the  Nez  Perce  country  In 
the  westward  expansion  of  the  Nation. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
acquire  by  donation  or  with  donated  funds 
such  lands,  or  interests  therein,  and  other 
property  which  in  his  Judgment  will  further 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  and  he  may  purchase 
with  appropriated  funds  land,  or  interests 
therein,  required  for  the  administration  of 
the  Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park: 
Provided,  That  he  may  purchase  no  more 
than  one  thousand  five  hundred  acres  In  fee, 
and  no  more  than  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred acres  In  scenic  easements.  The  Nez 
Perce  Tribe's  governing  body.  If  it  so  desires, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Is  authorized  to  sell,  donate,  or  ex- 
change tribal-owned  lands  held  in  trust 
needed  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Indian  trust  lands  and  sites  In 
Federal  ownership  under  the  administrative 
Jurisdiction  of  other  Government  agencies, 
not  to  exceed  one  thousand  five  hundred 
acres  overall,  may  be  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  inclusion  In  the 
Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  beneficial  owner  or 
agency  having  administrative  responsibility 
therefor,  but  such  designation  shall  effect  no 
transfer  of  administrative  control  unless  the 
administering  agency  consents  thereto.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  cooperate  with 
the  administering  agency  In  research  Into 
and  Interpretation  of  the  significance  of  the 
site  and  in  providing  desirable  interpretive 
services  and  facilities  and  other  facilities  re- 
quired for  public  access  to  and  use  and  en- 
joyment of  the  site,  and  In  conservation  of 
the  scenic  and  other  resources  thereof. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  the 
owners  of  property  which  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  may  be  designated  for  in- 
clusion in  Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park 
as  sites  in  non-Federal  ownership,  and  he 
may  assist  in  the  preservation,  renewal,  and 
Interpretation  of  the  properties,  provided  the 
cooperative  agreements  shall  contain,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  provisions  that:  (1)  the 
Secretary  has  right  of  access  at  all  reason- 
able times  to  all  public  portions  of  the  prop- 
erty for  the  purpose  of  conducting  visitors 
through  the  property  and  interpreting  it  to 
the  public,  and  (2)  no  changes  or  alterations 
shall  be  made  In  the  properties,  including 
buildings  and  grounds,  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  5.  When  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determines  that  he  has  acquired  title  to,  or 
Interest  In,  sufficient  properties  or  determines 
that  he  has  entered  Into  appropriate  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  owners  of  non-Pederal 
properties,  or  any  combination  thereof  in- 
cluding the  designation  of  sites  already  In 
Federal  ownership,  he  shall  by  publication 
In  the  Federal  Register  establish  the  Nez 
Perce  National  Historical  Park  and  there- 
after administer  the  Federal  property  under 
his  administrative  jurisdiction  In  accordance 
with  the  Act  of  August  25.  1916  (39  Stat. 
535;  16  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.).  as  amended  and 
supplemented. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  contract  and  make  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  the  State  of  Idaho.  Its  political 
subdivisions   or   agencies,   corporations,   as- 


sociations, the  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  or  individ- 
uals, to  protect,  preserve,  maintain,  or  oper- 
ate  any  site,  objec  t,  or  property  included 
within  the  Nez  Perce  National  Historical 
Park,  regardless  as  to  whether  title  thereto 
is  in  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  no 
contract  or  cooperative  agreement  shall  be 
made  or  entered  into  which  will  obligate  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  unless  or  until 
Congress  has  appropriated  money  for  such 
purpose. 

(b)  To  facilitate  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Nez  Perce  country  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized  to  erect  and  maintain  tablets  or  markers 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  Act  approved  August  21,  1935,  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  preservation  of 
historic  American  sites,  buildings,  objects, 
and  antiquities  of  national  significance,  and 
for  other  purposes"  (49  Stat.  666). 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $630,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  interests  in  land 
pursuant   to  this  Act. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
little  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
since  President  Jefferson  dispatched 
Lewis  and  Clark  to  the  Far  West  to  seek 
a  new  route  to  the  Pacific,  and  to  explore 
the  vast  lands  lying  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  journals  of  their  hardships 
and  travel  still  offer  superb  reading,  for 
this  has  been  called  one  of  the  greatest 
adventure  stories  of  all  time. 

Journeying  up  the  Missouri  to  its  head- 
waters in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, the  explorers  met  the  Shoshone  In- 
dians, and  obtained  horses  and  a  guide 
to  cross  the  Bitterroots.  They  struggled 
over  the  great  mountain  rampart  to 
emerge  in  what  is  now  the  north-central 
section  of  my  State  of  Idaho.  Sick  and 
near  starvation,  they  were  met  and  wel- 
comed by  the  Nez  Perce  Indians. 

The  Nez  Perces  gave  them  food,  in- 
vited them  to  rest  in  their  villages,  and 
then  showed  them  how  to  construct  dug- 
out canoes  to  make  the  final  leg  of  their 
journey  down  the  Clearwater,  Snake,  and 
Columbia  Rivers.  In  1805,  Lewis  and 
Clark  planted  the  Stars  and  Stripes  at 
the  edge  of  the  Pacific — giving  the  Unit- 
ed States  a  solid  claim,  by  virtue  of  its 
exploration,  to  the  Oregon  country. 

Lewis  and  Clark  wintered  at  Fort  Clat- 
sop, and  returned  upriver  in  the  spring 
of  1806  to  the  Nez  Perce  country;  they 
had  left  their  horses  with  the  Nez  Perces. 
who  returned  them  in  good  condition, 
and  again  made  them  welcome  while  the 
explorers  waited  for  the  snows  to  melt 
in  the  high  mountain  passes.  The  jour- 
nals describe  that  stay  in  detail,  and 
Lewis  and  Clark  found  the  Nez  Perces 
to  be  a  highly  moral,  intelligent,  and  re- 
markable people,  who  remain  so  today. 
When  the  snow  depths  lessened,  the  ex- 
plorers recrossed  the  mountains  and 
journeyed  back  down  the  river  to  St. 
Louis — the  end  of  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant odysseys  in  the  annals  of  our 
country. 

I  recount  this  history  because  it  has 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  bill  we  now  have 
under  consideration,  S.  60.  It  is  a  bill 
to  create  the  Nez  Perce  National  Historic 
Park  in  north  central  Idaho.  Its  prime 
purpo.se  is  to  preserve  and  interpret  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  trek  through  the  last 
vestiges  of  their  presence,  their  old 
campgrounds,  and  a  score  of  other  sites 
that  are  significant  in  the  winning  of  the 
West. 
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Indeed,  in  an  area  roughly  bounded  by 
the  Clearv.ater  River  on  the  north  and 
the  Salmon  River  on  the  south,  history 
concentrated  its  imprint.    The  fur  trad- 
ers followed  Lewis  and  Clark.     Henry 
Harmon  Spalding,  the  Presbyterian  who 
was  a  partner  of  the  ill-fated  Marcus 
Whitman  in  1836,  established  one  of  the 
first  missions  to  the  Indians  in  the  re- 
gion   Spalding  also  brought  in  and  used 
the  first  printing  press  in  the  Northwest. 
In  1860,  gold  was  discovered  on  the 
Nez    Perce    Indian    Reservation,     and 
thousands  of  miners  converged  on  Idaho 
to  bring  the  first  major  white  settlements. 
Difficulties  with  the  Indians  caused  pres- 
sure to  be  brought  to  place  the  gold- 
bearing  lands  outside   the   reservation, 
which  was  subsequently  reduced  in  size. 
Not  all  the  Indians  signed  the  treaty, 
and  some  refused  to  go  upon  the  reser- 
vation.   Among  the  latter  was  the  famed 
Chief  Joseph  of  the  Wallowa  band  of 
Nez  Perces.     Confronted  with  superior 
force,  Joseph  acquiesced,  and  was  en- 
route  to  the  reservation  when  a  handful 
of  braves  attacked  the  settlers  on  the 
Salmon  River.     Thus   commenced   the 
Nez  Perce  War  of   1877,  when  Indian 
warriors  under  Joseph  and  such  chiefs 
as  Looking  Glass   outmaneuvered   and 
outfought  the  troops  of  the  U.S.  Army 
commanded  by  hard-bitten  professional 
officers  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  Western 
frontier.     Some   of   the   major   battle- 
grounds of  the  war  are  in  north  central 
Idaho,  to  which  the  Indians  finally  fled 
after    conducting    a    masterly    retreat 
across   sections   of   Montana,   southern 
Idaho,  Yellowstone  Park,  and  Wyoming. 
Joseph  eventually  surrendered  at  the 
Little  Bear's  Paw.  a  day's  march  from 
the  safety  of  the  Canadian  border,  with 
a  speech  which  has  been  reprinted  in 
every   western   history   worthy    of    the 
name. 

"Hear  me,  my  Chiefs,"  Joseph  said. 
"My  heart  is  sick  and  sad,"  and  con- 
cluded with:  "From  where  the  sun  now 
stands,  I  will  fight  no  more  forever." 

Besides  the  Idaho  battlegrounds, 
which  appear  much  as  they  were  in  Jo- 
seph's day.  there  are  many  other  im- 
portant historic  sites:  locales  of  Indian 
legends,  buildings  of  old  Fort  Lapwai. 
the  land  claims  of  Mountain  Man  Billy 
Craig,  the  ancient  Indian  trail  across 
the  Lolo  Pass  and  the  Weis  rockshelter, 
occupied  more  than  7,500  years  ago. 

Physical  fragments  of  this  valued  his- 
torical area  still  exist,  but  are  threatened 
with  destruction  by  the  erosion  of  time 
and  progress. 

This  bill  which  my  colleague  IMr. 
Jordan]  and  I  have  sponsored,  author- 
izing the  creation  of  a  Nez  Perce  National 
Historical  Park,  requires  only  a  small  ac- 
quisition of  land.  This  is  a  new  concept 
for  a  national  park,  since  it  correlates 
scattered  sites  under  the  supervision  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  and  provides 
for  their  administration  through  cooper- 
ative agreements  with  other  Federal 
agencies.  State  agencies,  private  indi- 
viduals, or  the  Indian  tribe.  Not  more 
than  1.500  acres  of  privately  owned  land 
would  be  acquired  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, plus  not  more  than  1,500  acres 
in  scenic  easements.  The  National  Park 
Service  would  be  responsible  for  inter- 


preting the  historical  significance  of  the 
sites  and  for  providing  appropriate  serv- 
ices to  the  public. 

Three  main  centers,  operated  by  the 
Park  Service,  would  be  located  at  the 
key  main  visitor  entrances  to  the  heart- 
land of  the  Nez  Perce  country  at  Spald- 
ing, Kamiah,  and  White  Bird. 

I  emphasize  that — as  the  feasibility 
report  eloquently  points  out — the  Nez 
Perce  country  still  possesses  a  high  de- 
gree of  historical  integrity.  I  read  from 
the  report: 

Despite  extensive  farming  in  the  uplands, 
Intensive  logging  on  the  mountain  slopes, 
and  canyon  walls,  and  the  growth  of  towns 
and  cities,  the  overall  effect  as  one  drives 
through  the  former  lands  of  the  Nez  Perces 
is  the  Impression,  "This  Is  how  it  was."  The 
prairies  are  still  open;  vast  armies  of  pines 
and  firs  still  climb  the  hills;  the  grass-cov- 
ered slopes  still  rise  above  basalt  cliffs;  the 
rivers  and  streams  largely  run  clear  and 
free.  The  country  Is  so  vast,  so  magnificent, 
and  so  lightly  settled  that  the  eye  tends  to 
glance  over  such  recent  developments  as 
roads,  railroads,  mills,  fences,  towns,  and 
spreading  residential  sections.  This  Is  still 
in  essence,  the  Nez  Perce  country. 


Department  of  the  Interior,  National 
Park,  and  State  of  Idaho  officials,  includ- 
ing the  Governor,  historians,  and  other 
specialists,  have  personally  visited  the 
area,  and  have  voiced  approval  of  the 
project.  With  an  unusual  display  of 
imanimity,  chambers  of  commerce,  civic 
organizations,  and  newspapers  in  the 
area  have  wholeheartedly  endorsed  it. 

I  know  I  speak  for  the  entire  congres- 
sional delegation  when  I  say  we  are 
wholeheartedly  in  support  of  this  pro- 
posal, which  would  provide  a  new  type 
of  national  park,  and  would  preserve  for 
the  future,  in  a  fitting  way,  these  valu- 
able and  graphic  reminders  of  our  peo- 
ple's westering  march. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  to  desig- 
nate the  Nez  Perce  country  in  north 
Idaho  as  a  national  park,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  colleague  Senator  Church 
in  urging  the  Senate  to  consider  this 
proposal  favorably. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
preserve,  commemorate,  and  interpret 
the  history  and  culture  of  the  Nez  Perce 
Indian  country.  This  bill  is  unique  in 
some  respects.  The  sites  that  are  to  be 
selected  for  designation  are  not  located 
in  a  compact  area.  Some  of  these  are  in 
private  ownership,  some  on  Indian  res- 
ervation lands,  some  owned  by  the  State 
of  Idaho  and  many  are  on  Federal  lands. 
The  historical,  scenic,  and  archeological 
sites  while  separated  will  be  linked  and 
managed  through  one  administrative 
site.  It  covers  an  area  reaching  from  the 
Wallowa  Mountains  of  northeast  Oregon 
to  the  Bitterroot  Mountain  Range  on  the 
boundary  of  Idaho  and  Montana  and  is 
roughly  200  miles  long  and  75  miles  wide. 
Archeological  evidence  indicates  that 
man  has  roamed  this  stretch  of  beautiful 
terrain  for  at  least  10,000  years.  We 
have  no  recorded  history  of  it  until  Lewis 
and  Clark  went  through  it  on  their  mag- 
nificent expedition  to  the  Pacific  in  1805. 
Since  then  there  have  been  significant 
activities  which  have  a  national  interest. 
On  the  first  visits  of  the  white  man  they 
were  astonished  to  find  members  of  the 


Nez  Perce  Indian  Tribe  to  be  hospitable, 
intelligent,  and  handsome.  They  were 
skilled  horsemen,  wonderful  hunters,  and 
proud  of  their  heritage.  This  visit  was 
followed  by  fur  traders,  missionaries, 
miners,  agriculturalists,  and  foresters. 
Each  of  these  carved  an  interesting 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

I  have  lived  most  of  my  life  in  this 
country  and  fully  appreciate  its  rugged 
beauty  and  national  historical  signifi- 
cance. I  wish  to  have  these  sites  pre- 
served so  future  generations  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  see  it  and  study  it  as 
I  have  and  to  love  it  as  I  do. 

The  Federal  Government  now  owns 
and  manages  more  than  64  percent  of 
the  lands  within  Idaho's  boundaries,  so 
we  wish  to  keep  the  acquisition  of  pri- 
vate lands  by  the  Federal  Government 
at  a  minimum.  For  this  reason  not 
more  than  1,500  acres  may  be  acquired 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  se- 
curing of  scenic  easements  may  not  ex- 
ceed 1,500  acres.  Under  this  procedure 
only  actual  sites  may  be  purchased. 
Scenic  easements  may  be  acquired  to  as- 
sure proper  ascetic  protection  without 
unduly  affecting  the  local  tax  base  and 
the  minimum  of  revenue-producing 
lands  will  be  affected. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  impact  that 
history  plays  in  our  lives.  We  are  also 
trying  to  preserve  recreational  areas  that 
will  be  needed  in  the  future.  In  this  bill 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  preserve  these 
historical  sites  and  to  offer  recreational 
advantages  on  the  same  lands.  If  each 
Senator  could  visit  and  see  firsthand  this 
historic  and  beautiful  country  I  am  sure 
you  would  be  equally  enthusiastic  in  the 
preservation  of  these  sites. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  excerpt  from  the  report  (No.  63) , 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  is 
as  follows:  , 

THE  HISTORICAL  PARK 


S.  60  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  designate  the  Nez  Perce  National 
Historical  Park  in  the  State  of  Idaho.  This 
park  would  commemorate,  preserve,  and  In- 
terpret the  rich  and  varied  history  of  an 
area  significant  in  the  development  of  the 
American  West.  The  Advisory  Board  on 
National  Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings  and 
Monuments,  has  recorded  its  support  of  the 
measure.  The  Advisory  Board  commended 
the  proposal  as  an  "Imaginative  new  concept 
of  historic  perservatlon." 

The  concept  described  by  the  Advisory 
Board  evolved  from  the  opportunity  found 
In  the  Nez  Perce  country  to  interpret  the 
fascinating  history  of  the  region  through  a 
broad  program  of  cooperation  with  the  other 
Federal  agencies,  with  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe, 
with  local  and  State  governments,  and  his- 
torical associations.  Except  at  the  three 
principal  sites,  cooperative  agreements  rather 
than  outright  ownership  of  the  land  will 
assure  interpretive  integrity  and  a  unity  of 
concept  for  the  sites  comprising  the  liark. 

The  Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park 
would  actually  involve  22  separate  sites  In 
the  northern  Idaho  "Panhandle"  together 
with  scenic  easements  around  them — ease- 
ments to  prevent  destruction  of  historic  and 
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scenic    values     by     signs     or    Incompatible 
developments. 

Only  the  most  significant  3  of  the  22 
sites  would  necessarily  be  in  direct  owner- 
ship and  control  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. The  remaining  19  might  remain  In  the 
ownership  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the 
State  of  Idaho,  its  political  subdivisions, 
the  Nez  Perce  Indian  Tribe,  or  private  indi- 
viduals. However,  the  bill  makes  possible 
the  utilization  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice's proficiency  in  the  techniques  of  Inter- 
preting historic,  scenic,  and  other  outstand- 
ing features.  This  interpretive  proficiency, 
gained  during  decades  of  experience  in  all 
types  of  areas,  will  be  made  available  on  a 
cooperative  bssis  to  the  agencies  adminis- 
tering these  other  sites. 

The  historic  values  involved  include  the 
early  Nez  Perce  Indian  culture,  the  tribe's 
"war"  of  1877  with  U.S.  cavalry  troops,  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  through  the  area 
early  in  the  19th  century,  subsequent  fur 
trading,  gold  mining,  logging,  and  missiomry 
activity. 

The  Idaho  area  containing  these  22  sites 
has  an  averr.ge  north-south  width  of  60  miles 
and  an  average  e.ist-west  length  of  110  miles. 

Archeological  evidence  has  established  that 
man  his  occupied  this  area  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  for  at  least  10.000  years.  But  only 
after  the  famed  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition 
of  1805  did  The  United  States  have  any  real- 
istic concept  of  the  area's  existence,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  impressive  scenery  and  wealth 
of  resources. 

Capts.  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark 
found  the  Nez  Perce  Indians  xo  be  a  hand- 
some, intelligent  tribe  that  treated  the  whites 
with  generous  hospitality.  Shortly  after  the 
explorers'  visit,  a  party  of  overland  Astorians 
arrived  and  established  fur  trading  in  the 
area.  Christian  missionaries  and  gold  miners 
followed,  and  each  group  left  its  imprint 
on  the  land  and  its  native  Indian  people. 

The  1877  Nez  Perce  war  resulted  from  the 
growing  conflict  between  these  normally 
peaceful  Indians  and  the  whites,  whose  ex- 
ploitation of  the  region's  resources  brought 
increasingly  restrictive  treaties. 

Three  Indian  youths,  bent  on  avenging  a 
slaying,  killed  four  white  settlers.  Then  they 
recruited  other  nontreaty  Indians  and 
launched  a  series  of  plundering  raids.  Gen. 
O.  O.  Howard,  commander  of  the  Department 
of  the  Columbia,  dispatched  2  troops,  about 
100  men.  of  the  1st  Cavalry  under  Capt.  David 
Perry  to  White  Bird  Canyon.  The  Indians 
lay  in  c-mbush,  and  when  they  opened  fire  the 
first  soldier  to  fall  was  a  bu?;ler.  Reports 
Indicate  that  a  group  of  citizen  volunteers 
panicked  and  bolted  first.  Then  Pr-rry's 
regulars  turned  and  fled  in  headlong  retreat. 
The  Nez  Perce  warriors  had  scored  a  smash- 
ing victory,  killing  34  soldiers  while  only  2  or 
3  warriors  were  wounded. 

Pursuit  of  the  Indians  and  other  skir- 
mishes followed  through  the  summer  and 
into  the  autumn  of  1.'577.  In  October  hos- 
tilities came  to  an  end.  Many  of  the  great 
fighting  chiefs  had  been  slain.  Other  Nez 
Perce  had  fled  into  Canada.  Only  about  1,000 
remained  on  the  reservation  from  which  the 
white  man  had  removed  choice  lands  and 
huntirg  grounds. 

At  the  site  of  that  opening  battle  of  the 
Nez  Perce  war,  White  Bird  Canyon,  3  miles 
northeast  of  the  town  of  White  Bird  in  Idaho 
County,  about  940  acres  would  be  acquired 
in  fee  and  developed  as  one  of  the  three 
principal  areas  In  the  Nez  Perce  National 
Historical  Park.  Also,  scenic  easements  on 
1.140  acres  nearby  would  be  acquired.  Most 
of  the  land  is  now  unimproved  and  in  private 
ownership,  utilized  for  grazing  and  crops.  At 
the  White  Bird  site,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice would  erect  a  small  interpretive  center 
and  a  few  museum  exhibits. 

The  principal  interpretive  center  for  visi- 
tors to  the  historical  park  would  be  at  Spald- 
ing, some  80  road  miles  north  of  the  White 


Bird  site,  in  Nez  Perce  County  at  the  junction 
of  U.S.  Highways  12  and  95,  and  the  con- 
fluence of  Lapwai  Creek  and  the  Clearwater 
River. 

The  Spalding  site  was  seen  by  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedition  in  1805.  Some  33  years 
later,  the  Reverend  Henry  Spalding  estab- 
lished a  mission  among  the  Nez  Perce  here, 
calling  the  place  Lapwai.  In  the  ISGO's  and 
I870's  it  was  the  site  of  the  Nez  Perce  Irdian 
Agency  and  today  it  contains  the  small  vil- 
lage of  Spalding  with  some  200  inhabitiints. 

About  122  acres,  including  Spalding  Memo- 
rial State  Park,  would  be  acquired  in  fee  here 
to  serve  as  the  main  contact  point  and  ad- 
ministrative headquarters.  Scenic  easements 
on  another  50  acres  could  be  obtained.  Own- 
ership is  r^w  in  the  State,  the  Nez  Perce 
Tribe,  and^private  individuals.  The  tribe 
maintains  a  cemetery  here,  containing  the 
graves  of  Henry  Spalding  and  his  wife,  Eliza, 
who  taught  the  Indians  school  subjects  and 
homemaking. 

The  third  area  proposed  for  acquisition  is 
the  East  Kamiah  site,  some  58  miles  south- 
east of  Spalding  in  Idaho  County.  This  area 
has  been  occupied  by  the  Nez  Perce  since 
prehistoric  times  and  it  contains  the  "Heart 
of  the  Monster,"  a  low,  stony  hill  which  ac- 
cording to  Indian  mythology  was  involved  in 
the  tribe's  creation. 

Here  the  National  Park  Service  proposes  to 
acquire  103  acres  in  fee  and  to  construct  a 
small  interpretive  center.  The  property  ac- 
quired at  the  East  Kamiah  site  would  also 
include  a  small  house  reputedly  occupied  in 
the  mid-1800's  by  Susan  and  Kate  McBeth, 
devoted  and  renowned  missionaries  to  the 
Nez  Perce.  On  41  additional  acres,  scenic 
easements  would  be  acquired.  Ownership  of 
this  acreage  is  now  in  private  individuals,  the 
Presbj-terian  Chtirch  and  possibly  the  Nez 
Perce  Tribe. 

To  sum  up,  at  the  three  sites  identified, 
studies  indicate  that  1,165  acres  in  fee  and 
1,231  acres  in  scenic  easements  should  be 
anquired.  The  reported  bill  as  amended  au- 
thorizes acquisition  of  1,500  acres  in  fee  and 
1.5C0  acres  in  scenic  easements. 

The  19  sites  proposed  for  cooperative  in- 
terpretation, but  not  for  acquisition,  are  as 
follows : 

Coyote's  Fishnet  and  Ant  and  Yellow 
Jacket,  tvv-o  areas  intimately  related  to  Nez 
Perce  religion  and  mythology. 

Fort  Lapwai,  Cottonwood.  Camas  Prairie, 
and  Clearwater  Battlefield,  four  areas  relat- 
ing to  the  Nez  Perce  war  of  1877. 

St.  Joseph's  Mission,  the  first  Presbyterian 
Indian  church.  East  Kamiah  and  the  Asa 
Smith  Mission,  three  sites  significant  to 
missionary  activities  among  the  Nez  Perce. 

Lolo  Trail,  Lolo  Pass,  Long  Camp,  Weippe 
Prairie,  and  Canoo  Camp,  five  sites  extend- 
ing southwestward  from  the  Montana-Idaho 
border,  all  of  importance  to  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Expedition. 

The  Northern  Idaho  Indian  Agency,  Craig 
Donation  Land  Claim,  Pierce,  and  Log  Drive, 
four  sites  where  evidences  of  early  activities 
of  the  white  explorers  and  settlers  can  be 
discerned  and  interpreted. 

Weis  Rockshelter,  an  archeological  site 
where  strata  reveal  nearly  continuous 
human  occupancy  from  about  5500  B.C.  to 
about  A.D.  1400. 

It  is  believed  that  the  story  of  the  Nez 
Perce  country — as  it  relates  both  to  the 
Indians  themselves  and  to  the  activities  of 
white  men  here  during  the  19th  century — 
is  one  that  merits  telling.  This  goal  can 
be  accomplished,  at  relatively  minor  expense, 
by  establishing  a  historical  park  as  provided 
in  S.  CO.  Through  minimal  land  acquisition, 
scenic  easements  and  cooperative  agreements 
and  by  erection  of  interpretative  exhibits  and 
markers,  and  removal  of  nonsignificant 
structures,  it  will  be  possible  to  display  in 
northern  Idaho  an  important  period  in  our 
Nation's  history  and  heritage. 


Essentially,  this  would  be  a  park  of  great 
historical  interest.  Nonetheless,  it  is  also 
an  exciting  country  of  great  scenic  beauty 
offering  unusual  outdoor  recreational  oppor- 
tunities. The  countryside,  remaining  mucli 
as  it  was  in  frontier  days,  would  be  enjoyed 
by  all  visitors. 

The  committee  joins  with  the  administra- 
tive agencies  in  recommending  enactment  of 
S.  60. 


febritary  10,  1965 
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BIGHORN   CANYON   NATIONAL 
RECREATION  AREA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  491)  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bighorn  Canyon  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  with  amendments,  on  page  2, 
line  3,  after  the  word  "Area",  to  strike 
out  "LNPMW-010-BC,  June  1963"  and 
insert  "LNPMW-OIOA-BC,  November 
1964";  in  line  18,  after  the  word  "area.", 
to  insert  "The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
acquire,  by  any  of  the  above  methods, 
not  to  exceed  ten  acres  of  land  or  inter- 
ests therein  outside  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  area  in  the  vicinity  of  Lovell,  Wyo- 
ming, for  development  and  use,  pursuant 
to  such  special  regulations  as  he  may 
promulgate,  as  a  visitor  contact  station 
and  administrative  site.";  on  page  3,  line 
2,  after  the  word  "jurisdiction,",  to  strike 
out  "not  needed  for  other  Federal  pro- 
grams"; in  line  13,  after  the  word  "of", 
to  insert  "the  tribal  mountain  lands  or 
any  other";  in  line  23,  after  the  word 
"operate",  to  strike  out  the  comma  and 
"at  no  expense  to  the  United  States,";  on 
page  5,  line  5,  after  the  word  "Act.",  to 
strike  out  "Appropriate  user  fees  may  be 
collected  notwithstanding  any  limitation 
on  such  authority  by  any  provision  of 
law.";  in  line  15,  after  the  word  "and", 
to  strike  out  "enjoyment"  and  insert 
"enjoyment,  and  except  that  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  impair  the  rights  under 
other  law  of  the  Crow  Tribe  and  its 
members  to  hunt  and  fish  on  lands  of  the 
Crow  Tribe  that  are  included  in  the  rec- 
reation area,  or  the  rights  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Crow  Tribe  to  hunt  and  fish 
under  section  2(d)  of  the  Act  of  July  15, 
1958,",  and  on  pa':je  6,  line  2.  after  the 
word  "than",  to  strike  out  "$320,000"  and 
insert  "$355,000";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read : 

s.  491 

Ba  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HotLse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  in 
order  to  provide  for  public  outdoor  recrea- 
tion use  and  enjoyment  of  the  proposed  Yel- 
lowtail  Reservoir  and  lands  adjacent  thereto 
In  the  States  of  Wyoming  and  Montana  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  for  pres- 
ervation of  the  scenic,  scientific,  and  historic 
features  contributing  to  public  enjoyment  of 
such  lands  and  waters,  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished the  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  to  comprise  the  area  generally  de- 
picted on  the  drawing  entitled  "Proposed 
Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area", 
LNPMW-OIOA-BC,  November  1964,  which  is 
on  file  In  the  Office  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  approval 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  bovmdaries  of  the  area  which 
shall  encompass,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
the  lands  and  waters  shown  on  the  drawing 


referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
The  Secretary  may  subsequently  ma'Ke  ad- 
iustments  in  the  boundary  of  the  area,  sub- 
ect  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  2(b)  of 
this  Act,  by  publication  of  an  amended  de- 
scription in  the  Federal  Register. 

Sec  2    (a)   The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
acquire  by  donation,  purchase  with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds,  exchange,  or  other- 
wise lands  and  interests  in  lands  withm  the 
boundaries   of   the   area.    The   Secretary   is 
authorized  to  acquire,  by  any  of  the  above 
methods,  not  to  exceed  ten  acres  of  land  or 
interests  therein  outside  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  area  in  the  vicinity  of  Lovell,  Wyo- 
ming for  development  and  use,  pursuant  to 
such  'special  regulations  as  he  may  promul- 
gate as  a  visitor  contact  station  and  admin- 
^tra'tive   site.     In    the    exercise   of    his    ex- 
change authority  the  Secretary  may  accept 
title  to  any  non-Federal  property  within  the 
area  and  convey  in  exchange  therefor  any 
federally  owned  property  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion   which  he  classifies  as  suitable  for  ex- 
change  or  other  disposal,   notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.     Property  so  ex- 
changed shall  be  approximately  equal  in  fair 
market  value:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary 
may  accept  cash  from,  or  pay  cash  to,  the 
grantor   in   such    an   exchange   in   order   to 
equalize   the   values   of   the   properties   ex- 
changed.    Any  property  or  interest  therem 
owned  by  the  State  of  Montana  or  the  State 
of   Wyoming    or    any    political    subdivision 
thereof  within  the  recreation  area  may  be 
acquired  only  with  the  concurrence  of  the 

owner.  ^  ,     ,     ^ 

{h)  No  part  of  the  tribal  mountain  lands 
or  anv  other  lands  of  the  Crow  Indian  Tribe 
of  Montana  shall  be  included  within  the  rec- 
reation area  unless  requested  by  the  council 
of  the  tribe.  The  Indian  lands  so  included 
mav  be  developed  and  administered  in  accord- 
ance v.'ith  the  laws  and  rules  applicable  to 
the  recreation  area,  subject  to  any  limita- 
tions specified  by  the  tribal  council  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  law,  the 
Crow  Indian  Tribe  shall  be  permitted  to  de- 
velop and  operate  water-based  recreational 
facilities,  including  landing  ramps,  boat- 
houses,  and  fishing  facilities,  along  that  part 
of  the  shoreline  of  Yellowtail  Reservoir  which 
is  adjacent  to  lands  comprising  the  Crow  In- 
dian Reservation.  Any  such  part  so  devel- 
oped shall  be  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  and  rules  applicable  to  the  rec- 
reation area,  subject  to  any  limitations  speci- 
fied by  the  tribal  council  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  Anv  revenues  resvilting  from  the 
operation  of  such  facilities  may  be  retained 
by  the  Crow  Indian  Tribe. 

(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"shoreline"  means  that  land  which  borders 
both  Yellowtail  Reservoir  and  the  exterior 
boundary  of  the  Crow  IndUin  Reservation,  to- 
gether with  that  part  of  the  reservoir  neces- 
sary to  the  development  of  the  facilities  re- 
ferred to  In  this  subsection. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  coordinate 
administration  of  the  recreation  area  with 
the  other  piu-poses  of  the  Yellowtail  Reservoir 
project  so  that  It  will  in  his  judgment  best 
provide  (1)  for  public  outdoor  recreation 
benefits,  (2)  for  conservation  of  scenic,  sci- 
entific, historic,  and  other  values  contribut- 
ing to  public  enjoyment,  and  (3)  for  man- 
agement, utilization,  and  disposal  of  renew- 
able natural  resources  In  a  manner  that  pro- 
motes, or  Is  compatible  with,  and  does  not 
significantly  impair,  public  recreation  and 
conservation  of  scenic,  scientific,  historic,  or 
other  values  contributing  to  public  enjoy- 
ment. 

(b)  In  the  administration  of  the  area  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may 
utilize  such  statutory  authorities  relating  to 
areas  administered  and  supervised  by  the 
Secretary  through  the  National  Park  Service 
and    such    statutory    authorities    otherwise 


avaUable  to  him  for  the  conservation  and 
management  of  natiural  resources  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting 
and  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  under  his 
jurisdiction  within  the  recreation  area  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  appropriate  laws  of  the 
States  of  Montana  or  Wyoming  to  the  extent 
applicable,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
designate  zones  where,  and  establish  periods 
when,  no  hunting  or  fishing  shall  be  per- 
mitted for  reasons  of  public  safety,  adminis- 
tration, fish  or  wildlife  management,  or  pub- 
lic use  and  enjoyment,  and  except  that  noth- 
ing in  this  section  shall  impair  the  rights 
under  other  law  of  the  Crow  Tribe  and  its 
members  to  hunt  and  fish  on  lands  of  the 
Crov/  Tribe  that  are  Included  in  the  recrea- 
tion area,  or  the  rights  of  the  members  of 
the  Crow  Tribe  to  hunt  and  fish  under  sec- 
tion 2(d)  of  the  Act  of  July  15,  1958.  Ex- 
cept In  emergencies,  and  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
put  into  effect  only  after  consultation  with 
the  Montana  Fish  and  Game  Department  or 
the  V/yoming  Game  and  Fish  Commission. 

Sec.  5.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  more  than  $355,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  interests  in  land  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  excerpt  from  the  report  (No.  64) , 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  is  as 
follows : 

THE    PROJECT 

The  bill  would  set  aside  some  63,300  acres 
along  the  Big  Horn  River  above  Yellowtail 
Dam  as  a  unit  of  the  national  park  system. 
The  proposed  national  recreation  area  in 
south-central  Montana  and  north-central 
Wyoming  would  include  the  spectacular  Big 
Horn  Canvon  and  would  cover  about  one- 
third  of  the  195-mlle  shoreline  created  by  the 
reservoir  backed  up  behind  the  Yellowtail 
Dam,  scheduled  for  completion  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  In  1966. 

The  proposed  area  has  outstanding  scenic 
and  recreation  values.  It  straddles  the 
Montana-Wyoming  border.  The  river  runs 
through  the  Big  Horn  Canyon,  a  narrow  pre- 
cipitous gorge  47  miles  long,  with  walls  ris- 
ing from  800  to  2,200  feet  above  the  river. 
On  these  walls  are  the  strata  of  various  geo- 
logical periods  dating  back  for  millions  of 
years. 

In  addition  to  the  impressive  scenery  and 
geology  presented  here  there  are  sites  of  sig- 
nificant archeological  and  historical  interest. 
The  Smithsonian  Institution  is  studying  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  running  the  length  of 
the  canyon,  on  which  has  been  found  evi- 
dence of  habitation  by  an  unknow  prehis- 
toric tribe.  Near  the  damslte  are  the  re- 
mains of  Fort  C.  F.  Smith,  an  Army  Infantry 
post  established  in  1866  to  protect  travelers 
on  the  Bozeman  Trail  from  the  Sioux  and 
Cheyenne  Indians.  The  area  also  has  im- 
mense possibilities  for  development  of  facili- 
ties for  boating,  camping,  hiking,  horseback 
riding  pack  trips,  swimming,  fishing,  and 
possibly  winter  sports.  The  reservoir  behind 
Yellowtail  Dam  also  will  provide  a  safe  water 
highway  into  what  was  formally  an  almost 
Inaccessible  region. 

The  proposed  Big  Horn  Canyon  national 
recreation  area  is  situated  in  one  of  our  Na- 
CIHH^maJor  vacation  lands.  It  is  only  110 
miles  east  of  our  oldest  and  largest  national 
park.  Yellowstone,  which  last  year  attracted 
1  87'>  500  visits.  It  is  near  well  traveled  va- 
cat'on  routes,  such  as  U.S.  Highways  87  and 
21'^  and  Interstate  90.  now  under  construc- 
tlo'n  tn  the  north  and  east.    Wyoming  State 


Highway  14  will  also  provide  access  to  the 
area  from  the  south. 

Since  this  is  the  only  proposed  reservoir 
national  recreation  area  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin,  it  would  serve  the  water- 
oriented  recreation  needs  of  thousands  of 
people  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and 
the  Great  Plains. 

For  example,  about  177,000  persons  reside 
within  a  100-mile  radius  of  either  end  of 
the  Yellowtail  Reservoir.    Assuming  initial 
recreational  developments  are  In  operation, 
the  Park  Service  estimates  that  by  1970.  use 
of  the  proposed  recreational  area  by  these  lo- 
cal residents  will  amount  to  some   154.000 
visitor-days  per  year.     In  addition,  the  Park 
Service  estimates  that  annual  use  by  people 
from  other  parts  of  the  country  will  amount 
to  406,000  visitor-days  so  that  total  usage  by 
1970  would  be  560,000  visitor-days  per  year. 
From  the  standpoint  of  economy,  all  but 
about  one-ninth  of  the  land  Involved  is  al- 
ready   in   Federal    ownership.    Within    the 
area,  more  than  29,200  acres  are  being  ac- 
quired by  the   Bureau   of   Reclamation  for 
dam  and  reservoir  purposes.     Of  the  remain- 
der, almost  27,000  acres  are  in  the  Federal 
land  reserve.    There  "are  some  719  acres  of 
Montana  State  lands,  which  under  our  bill 
could  onlv  be  acquired  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  State.     Some  4,760  acres  are  privately 
owned      The  Park  Service  estimates  cost  of 
acquiring  this  land  at  $355,000  based  on  the 
experience   of   the    Bureau    of   Reclamation 
with  land  acquisition  at  Yellowtail  Dam.     It 
is  the  studied  view  of  the  sponsors  of  S.  401 
that  this  unique  area  should  be  established, 
and  blocked  out  at  this  time,  with  develop- 
ment to  come  as  appropriations  are   made 
available  and  on  a  priority  list  with  com- 
parable areas. 

This  view  is  shared  bv  the  Btireau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Interior  Department's  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation.  The  latter  agency  has  doc- 
umented the  finding  that  the  proposed  Big 
Horn  Canyon  national  recreation  area  meets 
the   criteria   for   recreation    areas. 

Both  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 
and  the  full  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  unanimously  endorse  the  early 
enactment  of  this  bill. 


Mr    METCALF.     Mr.   President,   on 
Monday,    February    8.    1965,    President 
Johnson  sent   to   Congress   the  White 
House  message  on  natural  beauty.     In 
this  historical  policy  statement,  he  out- 
lined a  program  for  the  beautification 
of  America  that  will  change  the  face  of 
our  Nation.    In  the  part  devoted  to  "the 
countrvside."    President    Johnson    pro- 
posed to  acquire  lands  to  establish  12 
named  parks,  seashores  and  recreation 
areas.    Today  the  Senate  has  passed  (S. 
491)    the  bill  authorizing  the  first  of 
these    the  Big  Horn  Canyon  National 
Recreation  Area.    The  promptness  with 
which  this  legislation  has  been  consid- 
ered is  a  tribute  to  the  foresight  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Washington,  Senator  Jackson,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
senior   Senator   from  Nevada,   Senator 
Bible.     Both  are  true  friend^  of  con- 
servation and  dedicated   supporters  of 
presei-vation  of  our  natural  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  that  the 
Senate  has  today  approved  the  first  of 
the  new  additions  to  the  National  Park 
System  urged  by  President  Johnson  day 
before  yesterday  in  his  message  on  na- 
tural beauty. 

Creation  of  the  Big  Horn  Canyon  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  urged  by  the 
Senators  from  Montana  and  Wyommg. 
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would  make  a  significant  contribution 
toward  the  wise  management,  orderly 
development  and  highest  possible  use  of 
our  natural  resources.  It  will  help  meet 
the  mounting  need  for  water  based  rec- 
reation and  broaden  the  base  of  the 
economy  in  two  great  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
votes  by  which  the  bills  were  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

RECESS  UNTIL  12 :  45  P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  12:45  p.m. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(At  12:10  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
until  12:45  p.m.) 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  12  o'clock 
and  45  minutes  p.m.,  when  called  to  or- 
der by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair) . 


MELVIN  J.  MA  AS  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill]  hac  introduced  a  bill,  S.  788, 
to  designate  the  new  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
the  Melvin  J.  Maas  Memorial  Hospital. 

Mr.  Maas  served  with  great  honor  in 
Congress,  representing  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  Minnesota,  which  I  represented 
for  10  years.  From  there,  Mr.  Maas 
went  on  to  serve  the  Nation  as  an  officer 
in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  In  World  War 
II.  Although  afflicted  by  blindness  in 
the  years  since  the  war,  he  continued  to 
be  a  great  public  servant  and  a  great  in- 
spiration to  all  who  worked  with  him 
and  came  to  know  him. 


THE  NEED  FOR  SABBATICAL  LEAVE 
FOR  SENATORS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
address  myself  for  a  few  moments  to  a 
question  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  Sena- 
tors: namely.  How  shall  we  modernize 
Congress,  and  update  the  machinery  of 
democracy? 

Let  me  stress  that  while  we  worry  about 
the  machinery,  we  are  overlooking  our 
greatest  opportunity  of  all — and  perhaps 
our  greatest  need — and  that  is  to  enrich 
the  content  and  strengthen  the  frame- 
work of  the  philosophy  within  which  we 
operate  in  the  beginning. 

It  has  often  been  noted  In  history  that 
those  who  conquered  the  world  often 
have  done  so  either  with  armies  or  with 
ideas;  and  more  often  than  not,  the  men 
with  ideas  have  defeated  the  men  with 
armies. 

In  our  momentary  obsession  with  our 
military  power — which  is  Indispensable — 
I  trust  that  we  are  not  about  to  forfeit  to 
the  future  and  to  the  course  of  the  his- 
tory of  our  times,  the  realm  of  ideas  and 
the  depth  and  strength  of  philosophy  In 
general. 

As  we  look  at  the  world  around  us,  the 
rate  of  change  Is  both  frightening  and 


exciting.  Even  in  the  realm  of  human 
knowledge,  we  are  told  that  man  has 
doubled  his  fund  of  knowledge  in  the 
past  15  to  20  years. 

What  impact  does  this  have  on  our 
own  course  and  upon  the  direction  in 
which  we  seek  to  go? 

Today,  more  nations  have  acquired  in- 
dependence within  the  past  few  years 
than  the  total  of  all  nations  in  history 
heretofore.  This  in  Itself  has  great  im- 
plications for  the  base  of  our  policy  and 
the  target  of  our  aim. 

Likewise,  human  expectations  have 
multiplied  manifold  in  large  areas  of 
the  world.  Peoples  who  once  enjoyed 
only  a  so-called  colonial  existence  have 
discovered,  through  one  development  or 
another,  that  they  have  been  cheated  for 
hundreds,  and  in  some  cases  even  thou- 
sands, of  years.  For  better  or  for  worse, 
those  peoples  now  strive  through  every 
shortcut  available  to  them,  in  good  judg- 
ment and  in  bad,  to  make  up  for  that  lost 
time. 

Not  many  months  ago,  the  leaders  of 
our  country  were  addressing  themselves 
to  one  central  question:  What  is  Amer- 
ica's national  purpose,  and  where  are  we 
heading? 

The  fact  that  they  felt  compelled  to 
take  a  new  reading  was  something  of  a 
confession  that  this  is  the  kind  of  con- 
sideration which  too  long  has  been  ne- 
glected. 

It  further  emphasizes  that  we  need 
something  more  than  machinery,  that 
we  must  update  something  more  than 
mere  facts  on  the  great  issues  of  our 
times,  that  we  need  the  kind  of  experi- 
ence in  this  body  and  in  all  responsible 
governmental  units  which  will  provide 
an  underpinning  of  the  knowledge  of 
where  we  are  heading,  and  why. 

Some  time  ago,  I  had  a  fascinating 
conversation  with  a  retired  American 
diplomat. 

I  asked  him  how  he  was  enjoying  his 
new  retirement.  He  said,  "I  never  had 
it  so  good.  I  am  having  a  wonderfully 
exciting  time." 

My  next  query  was,  "What  are  you 
doing?" 

He  said,  "I  am  reading  books.  While  I 
was  in  the  Foreign  Service  for  over  25 
years  I  kept  a  list  of  books  that  I  wished 
to  read  and  which  I  should  have  read, 
but  could  not  because  of  routine  house- 
keeping chores.  Now  I  am  reading  those 
books,  but  the  tragedy  of  our  times  is  that 
I  am  reading  those  books  at  a  time  when 
I  cannot  do  anything  about  them,  when 
the  great  substantive  enrichment  which 
those  books  would  make  to  my  philoso- 
phy leaves  me  nothing,  in  my  present 
position,  that  could  have  a  direct  appli- 
cation or  impact  on  the  course  of  the 
events  of  our  time." 

He  continued,  "Look  at  you."  And  he 
pointed  a  finger  at  me,  a  former  aca- 
demic "You  were  raised  reading  books 
in  a  climate  that  was  fostered  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge." 

He  further  stated,  "What  do  you  do 
now?  You  are  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  with  only  time  to  make 
quick  decisions  to  vote  on  a  bill  up  or 
down,  and  with  almost  no  time  to  read 
and  reflect."  He  said,  "In  a  way,  your 
position  and  mine  have  been  reversed, 


and  at  a  time  when  that  reversal  lessens 
the  contributions  of  both  of  us." 

Mr.  President,  what  my  friend  was 
really  saying  was  that  one  of  the  great 
blind  spots  In  this  body  is  the  absence 
of  an  opportunity,  an  Incentive,  or  a  drive 
on  the  part  of  Senators  to  sit  and  think, 
to  read  and  reflect. 

It  is  for  that  purpose  that  today  I  am 
sending  a  letter  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  who  has 
submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  2) 
to  begin  an  assessment  of  our  reorga- 
nizational  needs,  containing  my  proposal 
for  a  senatorial  sabbatical. 

In  the  realm  of  big  business,  we  find 
that  the  Idea  of  a  sabbatical  to  foster 
original,  exciting,  individual  thinking,  is 
more  and  more  coming  into  practice. 
We  find  in  the  accademic  world  the  long- 
standing tradition  of  granting  to  a  pro- 
fessor, often  every  6  or  7  years,  the  right 
to  take  sabbatical  leave  so  that  he  may 
enrich  his  own  philosophy  for  his  aca- 
demic backgroimd. 

In  the  academic  world  we  used  to  say 
that  on  a  sabbatical  we  would  read  and 
think  ourselves  full  and  then  come  back 
home  and  write  and  teach  ourselves 
empty.  This  is  Indeed  a  parallel  that 
might  well  be  applied  to  this  so-called 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world. 
I  say  "so-called"  because  it  is  open  to 
question  whether  we  possess  the  depth  of 
the  opportunity  for  deliberation  rather 
than  the  mere  voting  and  carrying  on 
of  housekeeping  chores — a  sort  of  high 
level  public  kitchen  police,  in  which 
many  Members  of  this  body  have  en- 
gaged themselves. 

I  am  mindful,  Mr.  President,  of  the 
many  problems  that  a  Senate  sabbatical 
would  pose. 

Where  would  a  Senator  go  on  a  sab- 
batical? I  believe  that  question  is  of 
little  importance.  Perhaps  to  a  moun- 
tain top.  Perhaps  to  a  lonely  isle.  Per- 
haps he  would  hide  out  abroad  ship, 
where  there  were  no  telephones.  There 
are  many  places  to  which  a  Senator 
could  go  in  quest  of  ideas  and  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  difference  of  opinion. 

How  long  would  he  be  gone?  Once 
again,  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  minutiae 
of  detail.  Would  he  be  gone  for  3 
months,  6  months,  a  year? 

Within  the  framework  of  the  material 
requirements  of  service  in  the  Senate,  we 
could  arrive  at  a  reasonable  contrlbutive 
formula. 

Who  would  be  eligible?  Any  Member 
of  this  body  on  either  side  of  the  aisle 
should  be  eligible.  He  should  be  eligible 
once  in  every  6 -year  term  after  the  first 
term.  I  would  suspect  that  the  prob- 
lems of  a  newly  elected  Senator  in  getting 
started  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Nation's  Capital  would  be  a  time 
and  energy  consuming  undertaking.  I 
can  testify  to  that  from  my  own  ex- 
perience. 

After  one  term  each  Member  of  this 
body  should  be  eligible  to  one  sabbatical 
per  term.  That  sabbatical  should  be 
rotated  to  make  sure  that  an  excessive 
number  of  Senators  were  not  absent  at 
the  same  time.  Perhaps  the  number 
could  range  from  half  a  dozen  to  10  at 
any  given  moment. 
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What  would  happen  to  their  votes? 
That  again,  is  one  of  those  troublesome 
housekeeping   questions   that   must   be 
answered.    Perhaps  we  could  guarantee 
that  the  votes  of  such  Senators  on  the 
critical  issues  of  the  time  could  be  paired 
live  with  Senators  present  in  the  Senaie 
and  not  on  leave,  or  we  could  arrange 
that  Senators  on  sabbatical  leave  be  per- 
mitted to  cast  their  votes.    I  am  mindful 
that  that  contradicts  existing  habit  or 
custom  or  rule  in  the  Senate.    However, 
it  would  not  be  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  man  that  we  have  had  to  change 
rules,  difficult  as  that  has  been  in  the 
Senate.    That  is  a  secondai-y  considera- 
tion rather  than  a  primary  one. 
There  are  some  further  considerations. 
What  would  happen  if  Senators  abused 
the  privilege?     What  happens— to  bor- 
row a  phrase  used  in  the  communlcatloris 
media— to  Members  who  go  on  so-called 
junkets?   That  privUege  has  been  abused 
in  a  very  few  cases.    We  need  not  pro- 
pose a  sabbatical  to  invite  that  kind  of 
abuse.    It  should  not  be  permitted,  as 
an  excuse,  to  cloud  the  basic  Issue  that 
a  senatorial  sabbatical  brings  to  the  fore. 
I  suppose  the  most  troublesome  Issue 
that  such  a  proposal  as  a  senatorial  sab- 
batical really  would  represent  would  be. 
What  about  the  constituency  back  home? 
What  are  the  people  at  home  going  to 
think? 

Senators  know  that  at  the  beglnmng 
the  public  would  oppose  it.  Some  of 
them  would  resent  it.  They  would  look 
upon  it  as  some  kind  of  f  reeloading  "gim- 
mick" that  Members  of  Congress  had 
thought  up  to  escape  work. 

The  measure  should  be  considered  on 
its  merit  and  its  worth.  If  we  can  per- 
suade ourselves  that  It  has  importance, 
that  its  adoption  is  essential  In  the  light 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  It  becomes 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  all  of  us  to 
help  to  acquaint  the  public  and  our  con- 
stituency and  all  others  interested  with 
the  need  for  this  kind  of  approach. 

There  would  be  those  who  would  re- 
mind us  that  this  year  we  expect  to  con- 
clude the  session  by  the  31st  of  July.  I 
quickly  insert  the  thought  that  6  years 
ago  I  started  pounding  my  desk  in  be- 
half of  a  summer  recess,  so  that  the 
younger  Members  of  this  body  could  en- 
joy spending  a  little  time  with  their 
children.  In  6  years  my  own  children 
have  not  been  back  to  their  home  State. 
There  are  other  Members  of  this  body, 
more  statesmanlike,  who  would  nonethe- 
less be  pleased  to  say  that  they  wish  they 
could  go  home  to  spend  some  time  with 
their  grandchildren. 

This  Idea  has  been  shot  down  again 
and  again  with  the  promise  that  we  would 
get  out  early  in  the  session  and  by  the 
expression  of  the  hope  that  this  year 
will  be  different. 

This  time  we  must  face  up  to  the  hard 
fact  that  we  would  not  only  not  get  out 
early,  but  that  there  is  real  reason  to  feel 
that  the  Senate  should  not  get  out  early, 
because  of  the  uncertainties  and  the 
crises  around  the  world  and  because  of 
the  kind  of  decisions  that  could  be  made 
by  the  men  in  Moscow  or  Peiping  or  In- 
donesia, and  that  we  really  cannot  be 
masters  in  a  vacuum  and  In  control  of 
our  own  calendar  or  schedule. 


Only  when  the  Members  of  this  body 
come  to  understand  that  having  the  Sen- 
ate remain  in  session  the  year  around 
is  a  necessity  and  obligation,  will  we  get 
down  to  a  more  realistic  effort  to  try  to 
pace  the  business  of  this  body  and  to  try 
the  kind  of  leadership  that  can  come 
from  all  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  which  I  have  sent 
this  day  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney],  who  has  had  a  great 
deal  to  do,  both  earlier  and  now,  with  the 
reorganization  of  the  Senate,  be  printed 
Intact  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  _  ,«  ,o«k 

Februaby  10,  1965. 
Hon.  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney. 
U  S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mike:  As  you  are  author  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  2.  to  establish  a  joint  com- 
mittee to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  of 
the  organization  and  operation  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  am  writing  to  you  to  suggest  con- 
sideration of  an  idea  which  I  believe  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  continued  progress  and  success 
of  our  form  of  government.  It  Is  clear  that 
we  must  take  measures  to  Insure  that  our 
chief  legislative  body,  the  Congress,  keeps 
pace  with  the  world  which  It  must  lead. 
And  so  we  rightly  attempt,  as  you  are  so 
ably  doing  now.  to  devise  the  means  to  up- 
date the  Congress.  What  I  propose  is  a 
means  to  update  the  Congressmen. 

My  proposal  is  a  system  that  will  give  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  the  time  to  assess 
this  world  and  our  place  in  it^time  to  read 
and  reflect.  In  other  words,  a  sabbatical 
from  the  day-to-day  obligations  of  the  Sen- 
ate which,  in  our  modern  world,  so  Impinge 
upon  our  time  that  we  are  unable  to  pause 
to  take  stock  of  ourselves  and  the  goals  we 
pursue.  Indeed,  It  is  one  of  the  chronic 
complaints  of  Members  of  this  body  that  they 
do  not  have  time  to  think  and  to  study. 
Our  lives  are  a  continual  rush  through  a 
never-ending  series  of  crises  and  decisions 
with  each  day  serving  to  prepare  only  for 
the  day  that  follows. 

This  proposal  is  not  made  to  suggest  that 
we  find  more  time  to  become  experts  In  those 
fields  which  attract  us  professionally.    We 
have   our  staffs   and  unlimited  access  to  a 
field  of  experts  who  can  assist  us  to  obtain 
the  specific  knowledge  about  matters  fiscal, 
agricultural,  economic,  or  military.    What  I 
seek  is  time  to  think  about  what  has  been 
facetiously  called  the  big  picture.     In  the 
history  of  mankind,  our  leaders,  those  who 
have  changed  the  course  of  history,  are  those 
men  who  either  commanded  armies  or  those 
who  commanded  ideas.     And  most  often  the 
former  fell  before  the  onslaughts  of  the  latter. 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  progress  cannot  be 
made  if  the  Nation's  leaders  are  not  given  the 
time  to  think,  the  time  to  develop  Ideas.     I 
should  hope  that  having  had  this  time  their 
worth  to  the  Nation  and  their  achievements 
In  this  Chamber  would  be  Increased  mani- 
fold. „    ,^  ^ 
Where  would  a  Senator  on  leave  go?    What 
would  he  be  expected  to  do?     That  should 
be  up  to  him.  perhaps  to  a  mountain  top. 
to  a  lonely  island,  or  preferably  to  the  en- 
virons of  one  of  the  great  seats  of  learning 
In  our  own  country  or  abroad.     But  there 
should  be  no  deadlines  to  meet. 

While  many  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  share  my  impatience  with  the 
restrictions  of  our  concentration  to  the  Im- 
mediacies of  business,  most  also  express  the 
common  misgivings  that  this  situation  is  in- 
curable, that  the  constituents  would  rebel 
at  the  thought  of  their  elected  representative 
taking  a  sabbatical  which  would  produce 
nothing  concrete  in  action  and.  In  their  dis- 
content  provide  him  with  a  sabbatical  of  a 


more  permanent  nature.  I  would  be  the 
first  to  say.  that  while  I  am  strongly  urging 
this  concept  for  your  consideration  In  the 
future  deliberations  on  the  functions  of  the 
Congress.  I  am  completely  mindful  of  the 
many  pitfalls  in  the  way  of  the  ratification 
of  this  proposal.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  individuals  who  would 
abuse  the  privilege  and  waste  the  time.  But 
these  are  the  same  people  who  today  abuse 
the  privilege  and  honor  of  being  the  people  s 
representatives  In  the  Congress.  They  com- 
prise a  very  small  minority  of  the  Senate 
membership.  And  there  are  the  more  prac- 
tical problems  of  implementation— when 
should  this  sabbatical  be  taken,  how  long 
should  It  last,  what  about  votes  taken  In 
the  Senator's  absence?  To  start  the  discis- 
sion I  might  suggest  that  a  sabbatical  be 
taken  once  in  every  6-year  term  after  the 
first  one.  for  a  period  of  3  to  6  months. 
What  would  happen  to  a  Senator's  votes  on 
critical  issues  is  a  matter  which  would  be 
more  difficult  to  resolve.  One  of  two  posslbU- 
Itles  readily  come  to  mind.  Either  the  votes 
of  Senators  on  sabbatical  could  be  counted 
in  absentia  or  they  could  be  paired  live. 

Obviously.  It  would  be  Important  to  Umlt 
the  number  of  Senators  on  leave  at  any  one 
time,  perhaps  6  to  10.  And  I  would  further 
suggest  that  the  Member  be  barred  from 
constant  attendance  in  his  home  State  dur- 
ing that  time  lest  he  succumb  to  the  tempt- 
ation to  mend  his  political  fences. 

These  are  obstacles  of  a  rather  large  scale 
which  make  the  pursuit  of  this  goal  difficult 
before  It  is  begun.    But  none  of  these  obsta- 
cles imply  that  the  problem  is  thereby  re- 
duced, that  the  times  do  not  require  men 
of  new  vision  and  clear  goals.    A  sabbatical. 
I  believe.  Is  one  way  to  provide  the  basis  for 
leadership.     In  the  academic  world,  which 
I  once  inhabited,  we  talked  of  reading  our- 
selves fun  and  then  writing  ourselves  empty 
as  the  means  of  distilling  knowledge  and 
Ideas  and  then  sharing  them  with  our  fellow 
men.     Should   we   not  have   equal   time   as 
legislators  to  read  and  think  ourselves  full 
and  then  work  out  the  resultant  accumula- 
tion in  the  public  Interest?    Surely  the  Na- 
tion that  can  aim  for  the  moon,  that  can 
resolve  the  modern  breakthroughs  In  knowl- 
edge and  technique  that  have  remade  our 
world  can  put  its  talents  to  the  task  of  Iron- 
ing out  the  mlnutla  of  daily  life  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  men  and  women  who  are 
running  the  biggest  operation  In  the  world 
and  who  are  making  decisions  upon  which 
rest  the  fate  of  the  world  to  find  the  time  to 
use  God's  gift  of  intellect  to  form  a  better 
perspective  on  our  world  and  our  future. 

I  will  close  this  letter  with  an  account  of 
a  conversation  I  recently  had  with  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  our  Foreign  Service, 
lust  retired  after  a  quarter  century  of  ad- 
ministering the  foreign  policy  of  our  Nation. 
He  remarked  that  he  had  been  too  busy  dur- 
ing all  those  years  to  do  much  reading  but 
had  kept  a  list  of  books,  which  totaled  54. 
that  he  wanted  to  read  when  he  had  the 
time     "Now  I  have  the  time,"  he  said,    and 
I  am  enjoying  myself  inmiensely,  but  these 
are  the  books  that  were  Important  to  my 
generation  and   now  I  am  no  longer  In  a 
position  to  do  much  with  the  ideas  I  receive. 
His  role  and  mv  role— from  the  university 
to  the  Senate— were  both  reversed.     When 
we  had  the  time  to  read  and  reflect,  as  an 
academic,  I  was  in  no  position  to  do  much 
about   It.     But  now   as   a   Member   of   the 
senate,  when  it  is  possible  to  make  some 
small  contribution  to  the  course  of  the  his- 
tory of  our  time,  we  too  often  find  only  the 
time  to  shoot  from  the  hip.  f  "- 

Man  has  always  distinguished  himsetf 
from  other  animals  by  his' ability  to  think, 
to  reason,  to  plan,  to  view  not  only  the  reali- 
ties of  the  present  but  tfce  portents  of  the 
future,  the  abstractions  of  a  universe  whose 
very  nature  is  change.  This  supreme  gift  of 
God  shoiUd  not  be  misused  or  the  potential 
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we  possess  for  progress  ignored.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  In  the  deliberations  which  are 
soon  to  come  on  the  organization  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  you  will  present  this  idea  and  help  it 
to  receive  consideration  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Gale  McGee. 


INTERNATIONAL  BALANCE  OF  PAY- 
MENTS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  83) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair  >.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  international  balance  of  payments. 
The  message  has  already  been  read  in 
the  House  of  Representatives ;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  message  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  without  being  read,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

After  a  full  review  of  our  international 
balance  of  payments  and  our  gold  posi- 
tion. I  can  report  to  the  Congress  that: 

The  state  of  the  dollar  in  the  world  to- 
day is  strong — far  stronger  than  3  or  4 
years  ago. 

To  assure  its  continued  and  growing 
strength,  however,  we  need  to  take  new 
steps  to  speed  our  progress  toward  bal- 
ance in  our  external  paj'ments. 

The  strength  of  our  dollar  is  backed 
by— 

The  world's  most  productive  and  effi- 
cient economy,  moving  each  year  to  new 
heights  of  output,  employment,  and  in- 
come without  inflation; 

The  world's  largest  supply  of  gold,  fully 
pledged  to  honor  this  country's  dollar 
obligations: 

The  world's  strongest  creditor  position, 
based  on  $88  billion  of  public  and  private 
claims  against  foreigners,  $37  billion 
greater  than  their  claims  against  us; 
counting  our  private  assets  only,  the 
margin  is  about  S15  billion,  and  steadily 
growing; 

The  world's  most  favorable  trade  posi- 
tion, based  on  a  rise  in  our  exports  by 
more  than  one-fourth  in  4  years — a  rise 
which  has  brought  our  commercial  ex- 
ports— excluding  exports  financed  by  the 
Government — to  $22.2  billion  and  our 
commercial  trade  surplus  to  $3.6  billion. 

Clearly,  those  who  fear  for  the  dollar 
are  needlessly  afraid.  Those  who  hope 
for  its  weakness,  hope  in  vain. 

A  country  which  exports  far  more  than 
it  imports  and  whose  net  as.set  position 
abroad  is  great  and  growing  is  not  "liv- 
ing beyond  its  means." 

The  dollar  is,  and  will  remain,  as  good 
as  gold,  freely  convertible  at  $35  an 
ounce. 

That  pledge  is  backed  by  our  firm  de- 
termination to  bring  an  end  to  our  bal- 
ance-of-p?yments  deficit. 

Last  year,  our  flows  of  dollars  abroad — 
to  pay  for  our  imports  and  foreign 
travel,  to  finance  our  loans  and  invest- 
ments abroad,  and  to  meet  our  defense 
and  aid  obligations — still  exceeded  our 
dollar  credits  from  foreigners  by  $3  bil- 


lion. This  represents  steady  improve- 
ment over  the  $3.6  billion  deficit  in  1962 
and  the  $3.3  billion  deficit  in  1963.  But 
our  progress  is  too  slow. 

The  world  willingly  uses  our  dollars 
as  a  safe  and  convenient  medium  of  in- 
ternational exchange.  The  world's  grow- 
ing supply  of  dollars  has  played  a  vital 
role  in  the  postwar  growth  of  the  free 
world's  commerce  and  finance.  But  we 
cannot — and  do  not — assvune  that  the 
world's  willingness  to  hold  dollars  is  un- 
limited. 

On  the  basis  of  searching  study  of  the 
major  causes  of  our  continued  imbalance 
of  payments,  I  therefore  propose  the  fol- 
lowing program: 

First,  to  maintain  and  strengthen  our 
checkrein  on  foreign  use  of  U.S.  capital 
markets,  I  ask  the  Congress — 

To  extend  the  interest  equalization  tax 
for  2  years  beyond  December  31,  1965; 

To  broaden  its  coverage  to  nonbank 
credit  of  1-  to  3-year  maturity; 

Second,  to  stem  and  reverse  the  swell- 
ing tide  of  U.S.  bank  loans  abroad,  I  have 
used  the  authority  available  to  me  un- 
der the  Gore  amendment  to  the  act  to 
apply  the  interest  equalization  tax  to 
bank  loans  of  1  year  or  more. 

Third,  to  stop  any  excessive  flow  of 
funds  to  Canada  under  its  special  exemp- 
tion from  the  equalization  tax,  I  have 
sought  and  received  firm  assurance  that 
the  policies  of  the  Canadian  Government 
are  and  will  be  directed  toward  limiting 
such  outflows  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
stable  level  of  Canada's  foreign  exchange 
reserves. 

Fourth,  to  limit  further  the  outflow  of 
bank  loans,  I  am  asking  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  in  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  enroll 
the  banking  community  in  a  major  ef- 
fort to  limit  their  lending  abroad. 

Fifth,  to  insure  the  effective  coopera- 
tion of  the  banking  community,  I  am  re- 
questing legislation  to  make  voluntary 
cooperation  by  American  bankers  in  sup- 
port of  our  balance-of -payments  efforts, 
under  the  Government's  auspices,  exempt 
from  the  antitrust  laws  wherever  such 
cooperation  is  essential  to  the  national 
interest. 

Sixth,  to  reduce  the  outflow  of  busi- 
ness capital,  I  am  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  enlist  the  leaders  of 
American  business  in  a  national  cam- 
paign to  limit  their  direct  investments 
abroad,  their  deposits  in  foreign  banks, 
and  their  holding  of  foreign  financial  as- 
sets until  their  efforts — and  those  of  all 
Americans — have  restored  balance  in  the 
country's  international  accounts. 

Seventh,  to  minimize  the  foreign  ex- 
change costs  of  our  defense  and  aid  pro- 
grams, I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Administrator  of  AID,  and 
other  officials  immediately  to  step  up 
their  efforts  to  cut  oversea  dollar  costs 
to  the  bone. 

Eighth,  to  narrow  our  tourist  gap,  I  en- 
courage our  friends  from  abroad,  as 
well  as  our  own  citizens,  to  "See  the 
U.S.A.";  and  I  request  legislation  further 
to  limit  the  duty-free  exemptions  of 
American  tourists  returning  to  the 
United  States. 
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Ninth,  to  earn  more  trade  dollars,  I 
am  calling  for  a  redoubling  of  our  efforts 
to  promote  exports. 

Finally,  to  draw  more  investment  from 
abroad,  I  am  requesting  new  tax  legisla- 
tion  to  increase  the  incentives  for  for- 
eigners to  invest  in  U.S.  corporate  se- 
curities. 

These  measures  will  deal  with  our  pay- 
ments deficit  and  protect  the  dollar  in 
ways  fully  consistent  with  our  obliga- 
tions— 

To  sustain  prosperity  at  home; 

To  maintain  our  defenses  abroad; 

To  supply  pri.^ate  and  public  funds  to 
less  developed  countries  to  build  both 
their  strength  and  their  freedom; 

To  avoid  "beggar  thy  neighbor"  restric- 
tions on  trade  and  work  for  a  successful 
conclusion  of  the  Kennedy  round  trade 
negotiations;  and 

To  work  with  our  trading  partners  to- 
ward a  more  flexible  world  monetary 
system. 

These  actions  should  achieve  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  our  international 
deficit  during  1965,  and  secure  still 
further  improvement  in  1966. 

WHERE   WE    STAND    TOD.'VY 

Our  deficit  in  1964  was  too  large.  And 
over  half  of  it  occurred  in  the  final  quar- 
ter of  the  year — partly  because  of  spe- 
cial and  temporary  factors. 

Yet  this  disturbing  reversal  of  our 
progress  should  not  blind  us  to  the  solid 
and  significant  advances  we  have  made 
in  the  past  4  years. 

The  broad-based  attack  we  launched 
4  years  ago — and  intensified  18  months 
ago — has  in  considerable  part  hit  its 
mark: 

Tax  cuts  and  other  measures  to  in- 
crease output,  stimulate  cost-cutting  in- 
vestment, and  hold  prices  steady  have 
made  U.S.  products  far  more  competitive 
in  world  markets.  Combined  with  spe- 
cial export  promotion  efforts,  these  pol- 
icies have — 

Boosted  our  commercial  exports  by 
$4.7  billion,  or  27  percent; 

Pushed  our  commercial  trade  surplus 
to  a  new  record  of  $3.6  billion— $800  mil- 
lion more  than  in  1960,  and  a  gain  of 
$1.3  billion  over  1963. 

Unrelenting  efforts  to  cut  the  dollar 
drain  of  defense  and  foreign  aid  expend- 
itures have,  since  1960 — 

Reduced  oversea  dollar  spending  for 
aid  by  more  than  $400  million ; 

Reduced  oversea  military  spending  by 
more  than  $200  million  (despite  rising 
prices  in  the  countries  where  our  forces 
are  stationed) ; 

Increased  military  offset  sales  to  for- 
eign countries  through  the  Department 
of  Defense  by  $450  million,  and  expanded 
sales  of  militai*y  equipment  to  foreign 
governments  from  commercial  sources. 

Successful  policies  for  expansion  both 
here  and  overseas  have  brought  a  rise 
by  nearly  $2  billion  in  profits  and  inter- 
est on  our  past  foreign  investments. 

But  these  impressive  gains  totaling 
well  over  $3.5  billion  did  not  correspond- 
ingly narrow  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit.  They  were  largely  offset  by  a 
$2.5  billion  rise  in  the  level  of  private 
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ranital  outflow  since  1960— and  $2  biihon 
of  this  rise  occurred  from  1963  to  1964: 

The  interest  equalization  tax  success- 
fully diminished  American  purchases  of 
foreign  securities  from  the  peak  rate  of 
1963  But  new  issues  exempt  from  the 
tax-especially  by  Canada— kept  these 
purchases  nearly  $500  million  above  the 
I960  level. 

Meanwhile,  our  banks  met  foreign  de- 
mands for  capital  by  adding  almost  $1 
bUlion  to  their  long-term  loans  abroad 
jjj  1964— $800  million  above  1960  and 
S400  million  above  1963. 

Short-term  capital  outflows  in  the 
form  of  bank  credits  and  corporate  funds 
ro<^e  to  an  estimated  $2  billion,  well  above 
the  I960  and  1963  outflows  even  though 
our  money-market  rates  were  kept  gen- 
erally in  line  with  those  abroad. 

Direct  investment  abroad  by  U.S. 
companies— very  largely  in  Canada  and 
Em-ope-rose  by  more  than  $400  million 
above  1960  levels,  and  $200  million  above 

1963. 

Moreover,  travel  and  tourist  spendmg 
abroad  rose  $600  million  from  1960  to 
1964  while  foreign  travel  outlays  in  the 
United  States  rose  only  $200  milhon. 
The  net  impact  of  all  these  changes 
was  to  reduce  our  overall  deficit  by  only 
S900  million— from  $3.9  billion  m  1960 
to  $3  billion  last  year. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  made  more  prog- 
ress than  these  raw  figures  suggest. 
More  than  half  of  our  1964  deficit  was 
financed  by  increased  holdings  of  dollars 
by  foreign  citizens  and  by  foreign  private 
banks  and  businesses.  Less  than  half  of 
it  had  to  be  financed  by  the  sale  of  gold 
or  of  dollars  to  foreign  governments  and 
central  banks.  It  is  only  this  "official 
part  that  other  countries  count  as  the 
measure  of  their  deficits. 

If  we  measured  our  deficit  their  way, 
it  would  show — 
In  1962,  a  deficit  of  $3.3  billion: 
In  1963,  a  deficit  of  $2.3  biUion;  and 
In  1964,  a  deficit  of  only  $1.3  billion. 
This  way  of  measuring  our  deficit  does 
not  reduce  our  need  for  further  action. 
But  it  eives  another,  and  in  many  ways 
a  better  measure  of  our  progress.     It 
gives  another  and  perhaps  more  realistic 
measure  of  how  far  we  still  have  to  go 
to  attain  balance.     And  it  reflects  the 
firm  confidence  of  private  individuals  the 
world  over  in  the  dollar. 

This  confidence  rests  on  the  full  con- 
vertibility of  our  dollars  into  gold— at 
the  fixed  price  of  $35  an  ounce.  Our 
gold  reserve  of  $15  billion  represents  35 
percent  of  the  free  world's  official  gold 
reserves.  To  eliminate  any  possible 
doubts  about  its  full  availability  I  have 
asked  the  Congress  to  remove  the  out- 
moded gold  cover  requirement  against 
Federal  Reserve  deposits.  I  am  glad  that 
the  Congress  is  acting  promptly  on  this 
recommendation. 

As  we  move  ahead  to  further  measures 
to  cope  with  our  balance-of-payments 
problem,  it  is  clear  that  we  lead  from 
strength.  But  to  safeguard  that  strength, 
we  must  reinforce  our  programs  to  bring 
our  external  payments  into  balance  and 
maintain  full  confidence  in  the  dollar. 


MEASURES   TO    REINFORCE    OUR    PROGRAMS 
CAPITAL 


I  propose  to  take  further  steps  to  re- 
strain our  outfiow  of  capital  to  the  ad- 
vanced industrial  world.  I  do  so  reluc- 
tantly. The  contribution  of  American 
capital  to  the  world's  growth  and  pros- 
perity has  been  immense.  But  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit  leaves  me  no 
choice. 

The  interest  equalization  tax  has  effec- 
tively reduced  the  purchases  of  foreign 
securities  by  Americans  since  legislation 
was  submitted  to  Congress  in  July  1963. 
At  the  same  time,  it  has  encouraged  the 
broadening  and  deepening  of  capital 
markets  in  Europe — markets  which  can 
make  a  lasting  contribution  to  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  free  world. 

The  tax  is  now  scheduled  to  expire  at 
the  end  of  this  year.  But  circumstances 
require  that  it  remain  in  effect. 

Therefore,  I  request  the  Congress  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  on  purchases  by  Americans  of 
foreign  securities. 

Bank  loans  abroad  with  maturities 
over  1  year — not  now  covered  by  the 
tax— increased  by  more  than  one-third, 
or  nearly  $1  billion,  in  1964.  The  bulk 
of  this  money  went  to  other  industrialized 
countries.  Of  this,  only  15  percent 
served  to  finance  U.S.  exports. 

In  my  judgment  this  outflow  has  re- 
flected substitution  for  new  security  is- 
sues in  an  amount  sufficient  materially 
to  impair  the  effectiveness  of  the  interest 
equalization  tax. 

Acting,  therefore,  under  the  authority 
granted  me  by  the  Interest  Equalization 
Tax  Act,  I  have  today  imposed  the  tax  on 
bank  loans  abroad  with  maturities  of  1 
year  or  more,  with  appropriate  exemption 
for  borrowers  in  developing  countries. 

If  the  tax  did  not  apply  to  foreign 
credits  made  by  nonbank  lenders,  it 
would  discriminate  against  banks  and  in- 
vite an  outflow  of  untaxed  funds  through 
nonbanking  channels. 

Therefore,  I  request  the  Congress  to 
amend  the  interest  equalization  tax  to 
impose  it  on  extensions  of  nonbank  credit 
of  1  year  or  more  maturity,  effective  as 
of  today. 

Finally,  and  as  soon  as  proper  author- 
izations are  prepared,  I  intend  to  exempt 
from  the  interest  equalization  tax  pur- 
chases by  U.S.  residents  of  new  securities 
issued  or  guaranteed  by  the  Government 
of  Japan,  up  to  an  aggregate  amount  of 
$100  milUon  each  year.  Until  now,  an 
exemption  for  Japan  under  the  interest 
equalization  tax  has  not  proved  neces- 
sary. However,  the  application  of  the 
tax  to  bank  loans  of  over  1  year  will,  in 
my  judgment,  create  a  sufficient  threat  to 
the  international  monetary  system  to 
justify  a  limited  exemption. 

These  measures  are  designed  to  serve 
our  balance-of-payments  objectives 
without  imposing  direct  controls  on 
American  business  abroad.  We  seek  to 
preserve  the  freedom  of  the  marketplace. 
But  we  cannot  succeed  without  the  full 
cooperation  of  the  business  and  financial 
community. 

I  hereby  call  on  American  businessmen 
and  bankers  to  enter  a  constructive  part- 
nership with  their  Government  to  pro- 


tect and  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
dollar  in  the  world  today.  In  doing  so, 
they  will  perform  a  major  service  to  their 
Nation.  And  they  will  help  assure  a  set- 
ting of  economic  prosperity  at  home  and 
economic  stability  abroad  in  which  to 
conduct  their  own  business  and  financial 
operations. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  wish  to  impede  the  financ- 
ing of  exports,  or  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tion of  American  business  abroad.  But 
loans  and  investments  which  are  not  es- 
sential must  be  severely  curtailed. 

Specifically,  I  ask  the  bankers  and  busi- 
nessmen of  America  to  exercise  voluntary 
restraint  in  lending  money  or  making  in- 
vestments abroad  in  the  developed  coun- 
tries. This  request  applies  with  special 
force  to  short-term  loans  and  direct  in- 
vestments; that  is,  the  capital  outflows 
not  covered  by  the  interest  equalization 

t(£LX 

In  connection  with  bank  loans,  I  am 
asking  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  work  closely  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ti-easury  and  the  Nation's  banks  to  de- 
velop a  program  that  will  sharply  limit 
the  flow  of  bank  loans  abroad.  I  have 
directed  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to  coop- 
erate with  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the 
Treasury  in  this  undertaking. 

To  initiate  this  program,  I  am  invit- 
ing a  group  of  our  leading  bankers  to 
meet  with  me,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  in  the  near  future. 
Cooperation  among  competing  bail- 
ing interests  could  raise  problems  under 
the  antitrust  laws,  and,  if  extended  be- 
yond measures  essential  to  our  balance- 
of-payments  objectives,  would  damage 
our  competitive  system. 

Therefore,  I  request  the  Congress  to 
grant  a  statutory  exemption  from  the 
antiti-ust  laws  to  make  possible  the  co- 
operation of  American  banks  in  support 
of  our  balance-of-payments  objectives. 
I  request,  also,  that  the  legislation  require 
that  this  exemption  be  administered  in 
ways  which  will  not  violate  the  principles 
of  free  competition. 

Pending  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  will  guide  this  program 
of  voluntary  restraint  along  lines  which 
raise  no  antitrust  problems. 

In  connection  with  short-term  cor- 
porate lending  and  direct  investment  m 
advanced  countries  abroad,  I  am  asking 
a  group  of  our  leading  businessmen  to 
meet  with  me  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  a  full  discussion  of  the  volun- 
tary methods  by  which  we  can  achieve 
the  necessary  results.  The  Secretary 
of  Commerce  will  remain  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  responsible  corporate  offi- 
cials. He  will  request  periodic  reports 
as  the  basis  for  appraising  their  contri- 
bution    to     our     balance-of-payments 

I  have  no  doubt  that  American  bank- 
ers and  businessmen  will  respond  to  the 
Nation's  need.  With  their  cooperation, 
we  can  block  the  leakage  of  funds 
abroad,  without  blocking  the  vital  flow  of 
credit  to  American  business. 
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I  am  confident  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, in  carrying  out  its  responsibihties 
for  monetary  pdUcy,  will  continue  its  ef- 
forts to  maintain  short-term  rates  of  re- 
turn in  the  American  money  market. 
The  Ti-easury  will  fully  cooperate.  At 
the  same  time — and  in  view  of  the  heavy 
flow  of  private  savings  into  our  capital 
markets — I  expect  the  continuation  of 
essential  stability  in  interest  rates. 

GOVERNMENT    EXPENDITTRES     ABROAD 

Since  1960,  we  have  steadily  reduced 
the  dollar  drain  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. We  have  steadily  raised  the  per- 
centage of  AID  dollars  spent  for  U.S. 
goods  and  services — 85  percent  of  new 
AID  commitments  are  now  spent  within 
our  borders.  Until  we  master  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problem,  AID  officials 
will  send  no  aid  dollars  abroad  that  can 
be  sent  instead  in  the  form  of  U.S.  goods 
and  services. 

The  same  rule  will  apply  to  our  defense 
dollars.  We  have  already  made  major 
progress  in  cutting  the  outflow  of  dollars 
for  our  defenses  abroad — without  im- 
pairing oiir  strength  or  our  defense  com- 
mitment to  the  free  world.  I  have  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  inten- 
sify his  program — 

To  shift  defense  buying  from  sources 
abroad  to  sources  in  the  United  States; 

To  reduce  the  staffs  in  oversea  head- 
quarters: 

To  streamline  oversea  support  opera- 
tions; 

To  work  with  our  defense  partners  to 
Increase  their  offset  purchases  of  mili- 
tary equipment  in  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  al- 
ready conserved  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  foreign  exchange  by  such  ac- 
tions. But  the  Secretary  assures  me  he 
can  do  more,  while  fully  protecting  our 
security  interests  and  discharging  our 
responsibilities. 

FOREIGN   TRAVEl. 

The  growing  interest  of  our  citizens  In 
foreign  lands,  and  the  steady  rise  in  their 
Incomes,  have  greatly  increased  American 
vacation  travel  abroad.  Foreign  travel 
should  be  encouraged  when  we  can  af- 
ford It,  but  not  while  our  payments  po- 
sition remains  urgent.  Today,  our 
encourasement  must  be  directed  to  travel 
In  the  United  States,  both  by  our  own 
citizens  and  by  our  friends  from  abroad. 

I  ask  the  tourist  Industry  to  strengthen 
and  broaden  the  appeal  of  American  va- 
cations to  foreign  and  domestic  travelers, 
and  I  will  support  its  efforts  through  the 
"See  the  U.S.A."  program. 

In  order  to  cut  the  dollar  outflows  as- 
sociated with  foreign  travel,  I  recom- 
mend that  the  Congress — 

Pass  legislation  to  reduce  the  duty  ex- 
emption on  foreign  purchases  by  U.S. 
citizens  returning  from  abroad  to  $50, 
based  on  the  price  actually  paid; 

Limit  the  exemption  to  goods  which 
accompany  the  returning  travelers. 

FOREIGN     INVESTMENT    IN    X7.S.     SECURITIES 

A  truly  worldwide  market  for  capital 
among  industrialized  nations  requires  a 
two-way  flow  of  Investments.  In  order 
to  stimulate  a  greater  inflow  of  capital 
from  advanced  industrial  countries,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  shortly 
request  legislation,  generally  along  the 


lines  recommended  by  a  Presidential  task 
force,  to  remove  tax  deterrents  to  foreign 
investment  in  U.S.  corporate  securities. 
This  action  will  encourage — and  will  be 
reinforced  by — the  efforts  of  American 
business  and  finance  to  market  U.S. 
stocks  and  bonds  to  foreign  investors. 

EXPORTS  AND  COMPETmON 

Finally,  and  most  important  for  the 
long  pull,  American  business,  labor,  agri- 
culture, and  Government  must  work  to- 
gether to  maintain  stable  costs  and  prices 
and  strengthen  our  trade  position  in  the 
world. 

Essential  to  a  strong  competitive  posi- 
tion is  an  expanding  economy  operating 
at  or  near  capacity,  yet  holding  costs 
and  prices  in  check.  Sharp  reductions 
in  income  taxes — with  more  liberal  de- 
preciation allowances  and  special  incen- 
tives for  cost-cutting  investment — have 
played  a  key  role  in  creating  such 
strength.  Rising  volume,  rising  produc- 
tivity, and  falling  tax  rates  have  enabled 
U.S.  industry  to  hold  the  line  on  costs 
and  prices  while  earning  record  profits 
and  paying  record  wages. 

As  a  result,  U.S.  prices  and  wage  costs 
have  remained  more  stable  in  recent 
years  than  those  of  any  of  our  major 
competitors.  The  27-percent  rise  In 
commercial  exports  since  1960 — and  es- 
pecially the  15-percent  rise  in  the  past 
year — bear  witness  to  our  growing  abil- 
ity to  compete  in  foreign  markets.  And 
the  moderate  rise  in  our  imports  demon- 
strates our  growing  ability  to  meet  and 
beat  foreign  competition  in  our  home 
markets. 

But  we  must  not  take  that  ability  for 
granted.  Unwarranted  price  and  wage 
increases  could  destroy  it  all  too  quickly. 
Unless  American  business  and  labor  hew 
to  the  Government's  price-wage  guide- 
posts,  we  will  run  grave  risks  of  losing 
our  competitive  advantage. 

Wage  increases  which  exceed  econ- 
omy-wide productivity  gains  and  price 
decisions  which  ignore  falling  unit 
costs — and  there  have  been  recent  in- 
stances of  both — do  us  all  a  disservice. 

I  call  on  all  Americans  to  do  their 
share  in  maintaining  our  generally  ex- 
cellent record  of  wage  and  price  mod- 
eration. They  will  thereby  strengthen 
their  country  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

On  a  foundation  of  stable  costs  and 
prices,  we  will  build  an  increasingly  vig- 
orous program  of  export  expansion: 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  approve  the  $13 
million  budget  request  for  our  export 
expansion  program  in  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

We  will  step  up  our  efforts  to  assure 
American  industry  sound  and  fully  com- 
petitive export  financing. 

We  will  strive  to  eliminate  such  arti- 
ficial barriers  to  U.S.  exports  as  discrim- 
inatory freight  rates  on  ocean  traffic. 

Policies  for  an  expanding  economy 
coupled  with  responsible  price  and  wage 
decisions  and  special  measures  to  con- 
vert our  competitive  advantage  into 
greater  exports — this  is  the  combination 
that  holds  the  key  to  a  lasting  solution 
of  our  balance-of-payments  problem. 

EVOLUTION    OF   THE    INTERNATIONAL    PAYMENTS 
SYSTEM 

The  measures  I  have  proposed  in  this 
message  will  hasten  our  progress  toward 


international  balance  without  damage  to 
our  security  abroad  or  our  prosperity  at 
home.  But  our  Intei-national  monetary 
responsibilities  will  not  end  with  our 
deficit.  Healthy  growth  of  the  free  world 
economy  requires  orderly  but  continuing 
expansion  of  the  world's  monetary  re- 
serves. 

During  the  past  decade,  our  deficits 
have  helped  meet  that  need.  The  flow  of 
deficit  dollars  into  foreign  central  banks 
has  made  up  about  half  of  the  increase  in 
free  world  reserves.  As  we  eliminate  that 
fiow,  a  shortage  of  reserves  could  emerge. 
We  need  to  continue  our  work  on  the  de- 
velopment of  supplementary  sources  of 
reser\'es  to  head  off  that  threat.  And  we 
need  to  perfect  our  mechanisms  for  mak- 
ing International  credit  available  to 
countries  suffering  from  balance-of-pay- 
ments diflBculties — on  terms  that  will  as- 
sure orderly  correction  of  imbalances 
without  forcing  defiation  on  deficit  coun- 
tries or  Inflation  on  surplus  countries. 

To  go  back  to  a  system  based  on  gold 
alone — to  the  system  which  brought  us 
all  to  disaster  In  the  early  1930's — is  not 
an  answer  the  world  will,  or  should,  ac- 
cept. Rather  we  must  build  on  the  sys- 
tem we  now  have,  a  system  which  has 
served  the  world  well  during  the  past 
20  years. 

We  have  ah'eady  made  an  excellent 
start.  Our  short-term  defenses  against 
speculative  crises  have  proved  their 
strength  and  flexibility.  The  proposed 
increase  in  IMF  quotas  is  a  constnictive 
forward  step.  Further,  for  some  time  we 
have  been  jointly  exploring  with  our 
major  trading  partners  how  best  to 
create  new  reserve  assets  that  will  be 
available  if  needed  to  supplement  gold 
and  dollars. 

We  must  press  forward  with  our  stud- 
ies and  beyond,  to  action — evolving  ar- 
rangements which  will  continue  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  fast  growing  world  econ- 
omy. Unless  we  make  timely  progress, 
international  monetary  difiBculties  will 
exercise  a  stubborn  and  increasingly 
frustrating  drag  on  our  policies  for 
prosperity  and  progress  at  home  and 
throughout  the  world. 

Let  no  one  doubt  It — 

We  will  eliminate  our  International 
deficit;  and 

We  will  maintain  the  dollar  at  full 
value. 

Our  instruments  and  our  actions  must 
be  as  strong  as  our  resolve.  That  Is  why 
I  have  taken  the  additional  st^ps,  and 
am  asking  the  Congress  for  the  new  leg- 
islation. These  measures  will  focus  our 
great  economic  strength  more  sharply 
on  our  payments  problem. 

This  is  a  problem  that  Involves  us  ali- 
as workers,  as  businessmen,  as  bankers, 
and  as  Government  officials. 

I  know  that  the  Congress  and  the 
American  public  will  respond  In  full 
measure  to  the  challenge. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  February  10,  1965. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Impressed  by  the  fact  that  President 
Johnson's  message  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments Is  not  designed  merely  to  meet  the 
short-term  changes  in  our  balance  of 
payments  which  we  have  seen  in  the  last 
few  years. 
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It  is  clear  that  President  Johnson  has 
based  his  new  measures,  as  the  previous 
ones  have  been,  upon  the  firm  conviction 
that  there  is  nothing  basically  wrong 
with  the  dollar.    I  thoroughly  agree. 

The  problems  we  have  encountered  In 
the  balance-of-payments  area  since  1960 
and  before  do  not  reflect  an  underlying 
fault  in  our  international  trade  and  pay- 
ments system.  Rather  they  reflect  sud- 
den disturbances  in  that  system  which 
we  see  in  the  fluctuations  of  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of-payments deflcit.  While  some 
of  the  measures  which  President  John- 
son is  recommending  are  temporai-y.  his 
program  overall  is  long  range  in  outlook. 
It  is  designed  to  meet  the  immediate 
problem  of  the  rise  in  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  without  disturbing  in 
the  slishtest  the  proper  functioning  of 
the  international  monetary  system. 

For  those  reasons  I  am  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  the  measures  he  has  put  for- 
ward in  his  message  and  look  forward  to 
speedy  congressional  action. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
welcome  President  Johnson's  message  on 
the  balance  of  payments.  I  am  im- 
pressed with  his  proposals.  It  Is  my  be- 
Uef  that  the  Congress  will  move  swiftly 
to  enact  the  necessary  legislation. 

There  have  long  been  doubts  in  some 
circles  that  it  is  possible  to  improve  our 
domestic  and  international  economic  po- 
sitions at  the  same  time.  Our  experience 
over  the  past  4  years  has  proved  that 
these  doubts  are  unfoimded. 

During  that  time  our  domestic  eco- 
nomic progress  has  been  virtually  with- 
out equal  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 
During  that  time  we  have  also  made  solid 
and  significant  progress  in  improving  our 
international  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion. 

President  Johnson's  measures  are  of 
the  kind  which  do  not  interfere  with,  but 
instead  respect  and  preserve,  the  func- 
tioning of  our  free  enterprise  economy. 
To  some,  it  would  have  seemed  easy 
simply  to  raise  interest  rates— and  thus 
to  dampen  economic  progress  at  home — 
in  an  effort  to  cope  with  the  temporary 
pressures  on  our  balance  of  payments 
which  have  recently  developed.  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  however,  was  wise  enough 
to  see  that  our  continued  economic 
strength  at  home  is  a  vital  factor  in 
maintaining  the  great  confidence  and  re- 
spect which  the  dollar  embodies  through- 
out the  free  world. 

By  stressing  voluntary  cooperation,  by 
carefully  tailoring  proposals  to  meet  di- 
rectly current  problems,  he  has  come 
forward  with  a  program  which  I  am  sure 
will  meet  the  problems  confronting  us 
without  creating  the  slightest  difBculty 
in  our  continued  economic  expansion  at 
home. 

For  this  reason,  the  President's  pro- 
posals have  my  wholehearted  support. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  that  In  today's  message  the  Pres- 
ident has  recognized  the  need  for  a  con- 
certed effort  to  reduce,  if  we  cannot  wipe 
out,  our  deficit  in  the  balance  of  inter- 
national payments. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  I  will  cooperate 
by  giving  early  attention  to  the  paits  of 


the  President's  corrective  program  which 
affect  banking. 

But  I  doubt  that  the  steps  he  has  pro- 
posed in  attempting  to  check  the  flow  of 
U.S.  bank  loans  abroad,  to  practice  strict 
economy  In  our  own  military  spending 
abroad,  and  to  further  limit  the  amount 
of  duty-free  goods  American  tourists  may 
bring  home,  will  cure  the  situation,  so 
long  as  we  disburse  around  the  world 
large  sums  in  foreign  aid,  in  the  Public 
Law  480  food  program,  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  expensive  military  bases 
overseas. 

A  Hou-se  colleague  In  whom  I  have 
great  confidence  informs  me  that  the  ag- 
gregate figure  for  foreigji  aid  in  the  fiscal 
year  1965  may  exceed  $7  billion.  That 
would  include  present  Items  in  the  regu- 
lar foreign  aid  bill,  food  for  peace  cost- 
ing $1  billion  or  more,  and  foreign  mili- 
tary construction. 

When  we  consider  all  the  channels, 
public  and  private,  by  which  American 
dollars  go  abroad,  we  wind  up  with  an 
outgo  that  exceeds  by  $3  billion  plus  the 
$6  billion  we  get  for  our  exports. 

We  have  had  deficits  in  our  balance  of 
payments  almost  continuously  for  15 
years.  The  lone  exception  was  1957, 
when  we  enjoyed  a  temporary  surplus  of 
$500  million. 

The  following  year,  we  fell  back  into 
the  deflcit  column;  and  we  have  remained 
there  since.  The  drain  on  our  gold  sup- 
ply is  merely  the  evidence  of  the  more 
serious  problem— namely,  the  lavish  dis- 
tribution of  dollars  In  excess  of  our  ex- 
ports. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
today  voted  to  report  the  bill,  requested 
by  the  administration,  to  make  about  $5 
billion  more  of  our  gold  supply  available, 
to  strengthen  the  value  of  the  dollar 
abroad;  but  nearly  every  witness  on  that 
bill  conceded  that  this  is  only  a  stopgap 
and  a  futile  gesture  unless  we  promptly 
take  other  steps  to  cure  the  disease  of 
sending  abroad  more  dollars  than  we  get 
back  for  exports. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  balance-of-payments 
message  and  the  steps  the  Treasury  and 
other  Federal  agencies  will  take  strongly 
emphasize  the  fact  that  today  the  dollar 
is  strong  and  stable. 

Four  years  ago  we  faced  a  crisis  of 
confidence  in  regard  to  the  dollar.  We 
faced  that  crisis,  and  we  met  It. 

Today,  while  the  balance-of-payments 
situation  is  not  comparable,  either  in 
character  or  in  magnitude,  to  the  situa- 
tion we  faced  4  years  ago,  nevertheless 
it  is  real;  and  positive  steps  to  meet  It 
are  being  taken. 
President  Johnson  said: 


Those  who  fear  for  the  dollar  are  need- 
lessly afraid.  Those  who  hope  for  Its  weak 
ness,  hope  In  vain. 


Over  the  past  4  years,  we  have  taken 
measures  which  have  immeasurably 
strengthened  our  international  economic 
position.  Today  the  dollar  would  not  be 
the  major  reserve  currency  of  the  free 
world  if  other  nations  did  not  believe 

this.  .,^,     . 

I  am  sure  Congress  will  act  swiftly  In 
response  to  the  President's  message. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  with  other  Senators  in  trib- 


ute to  the  President's  message  on  our 
balance-of-payments  problem. 

We  have  received  today  another  in  a 
series  of  Presidential  communications. 
Without  exception  these  messages  have 
been  carefully  prepared,  dispassionate 
analyses  of  the  critical  issues  which  face 
this  Nation. 

With  each  bold  recitation  of  the  facts 
have  come  equally  bold  recommenda- 
tions for  dealing  with  these  facts.  To- 
day's message  Is  no  exception.  It  is  a 
model  in  clarity  and  in  prescription.  It 
should  go  far  in  helping  us  to  understand 
that  aspect  of  our  economy  which  is 
least  understood,  in  helping  us  to  solve 
that  problem  whose  solution  is  most 
critical  and  most  bafiling. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
President's  determination  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit  and  the  gold  outflow  through  the 
encouragement  and  expansion  of  inter- 
national trade.  Maryland  industry  and 
the  port  of  Baltimore  stand  ready  to  as- 
sist this  effort  in  every  possible  way. 
In  fact,  representatives  from  industry 
and  the  port  are  constantly  engaged  m 
negotiations  aimed  at  increasing  com- 
merce with  our  partners  overseas. 

The  program  outlined  by  President 
Johnson  in  his  balance-of-paynaents 
message  avoids  any  retrogi-ession  from 
a  liberal  trade  policy.  This  is  highly  de- 
sirable when  we  are  engaged  m  efforts 
to  liberalize  the  free  world  trading 
pattern. 

Some  foreign  countries  have  been  com- 
plaining about  a  threatened  takeover  of 
certain  segments  of  their  economy  by 
American  firms.    The  exercise  of  self- 
restraint  by  our  business  firms  in  their 
capital  outfiows  should  be  welcomed  by 
them    Thus,  the  message  should  receive 
a  favorable  reception  by  other  countries, 
even  as  it  strengthens  our  own  capacity 
to  reduce  deficits  in  international  pay- 
ments. ^_  , 
Measures  to  tighten  the  outflow  of 
American  dollars  in  foreign  aid  and  to 
encourage    our    European    and    Asian 
friends  to   visit  the   United   States   as 
tourists  vnll  also  have  my  hearty  sup- 
port.  I  have  always  urged  the  most  care- 
ful review  of  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram to  insure  that  it  was  serving  the 
long-term  economic  as  well  as  defensive 
interests  of  the  United  States.    We  can- 
not afford  wasteful  overlapping,  meffi- 
cient  administration,  or  ineffective  ex- 
penditures.                                         . 

Last  vear.  I  joined  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Jav- 
iTSl  in  the  introduction  of  proposed 
legislation  aimed  at  a  revision  of  out- 
moded antitrust  laws  which  may  stifle 
our  economy.  I  congratulate  the  Presi- 
dent on  his  recommendation  that  certain 
exceptions  be  made  to  these  laws  in  the 
interest  of  our  continued  economic  sta- 
bility and  growth. 

All  of  the  President's  recommendations 
will  I  am  sure,  receive  the  most  pains- 
taking study  by  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  the  leader  and  the  many 
distinguished  chairmen  of  committees 
for  the  speed  with  which  they  have  be- 
gun the  consideration  of  important  legis- 
lation this  year. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider 
executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Prank  Gasparro,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  En- 
graver In  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 


AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Donald  W.  Hoagland,  of  Colo- 
rado, to  be  Assistant  Administrator  for 
Development  Finance  and  Private  Enter- 
prise, Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  of 
Illinois,  to  be  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  confirmation  of  the  nom- 
ination of  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach  to 
be  Attorney  General? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
that  question  I  ask  for  a  voice  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Nicholas  deB.  Katzen- 
bach to  be  Attorney  General? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  this  occasion  to  say  a  few  words 


concerning  the  nomination  of  Nicholas 
Katzenbach. 

I  think  that  a  man  of  extraordinary 
ability  and  energy  has  been  selected  by 
the  President  to  fill  this  most  important 
position.  On  the  basis  of  the  record 
which  he  has  achieved  as  Deputy  At- 
torney General,  he  well  merits  this  pro- 
motion, this  advancement. 

We  know  that  he  will  do  his  job  with 
dispatch  and  honesty,  and  that  he  will 
carry  out  the  legislative  intent  of  all  the 
laws  which  come  within  the  purview  of 
his  responsibility. 

We  wish  him  well  and  are  delighted 
that  his  nomination  to  be  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  has  been  con- 
firmed on  this  day  by  such  an  over- 
whelming majority. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  the  Senate  to  confirm  the 
nomination  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  Nicholas  Katzenbach  to 
be  his  Attorney  General,  and  commend 
Attorney  General  Katzenbach  for  the 
capability,  courage,  and  courtesy  with 
which  he  has  adorned  his  labors  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  through  these 
years. 

A  reasoned  prosecutor — he  knows 
what  it  is  to  be  a  prisoner — a  prisoner  in 
war  camps  where  books  were  easier  to 
come  by  than  food. 

An  author — with  obligations  to  Prince- 
ton, Yale,  and  Oxford,  he  knows  how  to 
organize  his  thinking. 

An  administrator — he  knows  how  to 
organize  the  application  of  the  law  in 
troubled  times  and  places. 

A  family  man — he  expresses  that  extra 
element  of  responsibility  and  continuity 
in  our  Great  Society. 

This  nomination  is  one  of  advance- 
ment for  merit.  I  shall  not  terrrf  it  serv- 
ice beyond  the  call  of  duty,  for  General 
Katzenbach  knows  no  limitation  of 
loyalty  to  his  office  and  his  opportunity 
as  well  as  his  responsibility  to  make  this 
a  better  America  for  all  of  us. 

To  the  new  Deputy  Attorney  General, 
I  extend  my  felicitations  to  the  son  of  an 
old  friend — Justice  Tom  C.  Clark.  Ram- 
sey Clark  brings  both  the  halo  and  the 
challenge  of  an  honored  name  to  higher 
office.  This  son  of  Texas  is  soldier, 
scholar,  able  advocate  in  his  own  right — 
and  our  counti-y  is  the  beneficiary  of  one 
born  to  the  traditions  of  public  service. 

This  is  a  great  hour  of  recofjnition  of 
character  and  competence.  I  am  just 
as  grateful  as  a  citizen  as  I  am  proud  as 
a  Senator  to  know  that  democracy's 
eternal  quest  for  justice  and  tranquility 
will  continue  to  have  two  such  allies  as 
Nicholas  Katzenbach  and  Ramsey  Clark. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  in  what  he  has  said 
about  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Clark.  I 
think  that  he  and  Mr.  Katzenbach  will 
make  a  great  team.  The  countiT  will  be 
better  off  because  of  their  joint  activities. 
Certainly  Mr.  Clark  well  merits  this 
honor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Katzenbach  to  be  At- 


torney General,  which  has  just  taken 
place,  I  point  out  that  there  is  in  the 
record  of  the  hearings  on  the  nomination 
an  exchange  of  questions  and  answers- 
questions  which  I  was  unable  to  ask  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  my  plane  did  not 
land  in  Washington  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, but  it  required  4  hours  to  land 
at  Dulles  Airport.  I  submitted  questions 
to  the  new  Attorney  General,  questions 
with  respect  to  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  at  Selma,  Ala.,  and 
the  Attorney  General  answered  them. 

It  is  my  deep  conviction — and  that  is 
why  I  supported  the  nomination  of  the 
Attorney  General — that  the  Attorney 
General  intends  to  carry  out  in  the  De- 
partment the  policy  of  vigorous  and 
prompt  enforcement  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  the  other  civil  rights  acts 
on  the  statute  books  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  people 
throughout  the  United  States  to  under- 
stand how  there  can  be  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  arrests  of  Negroes  in  Selma, 
Ala.,  who  are  seeking  the  basic  American 
privilege  to  register  and  vote,  when  no 
NegToes  have  as  yet  been  registered,  and 
when  only  a  handful  have  even  had  their 
applications  received  and  processed. 

I  understand,  and  the  counti-y  under- 
stands, because  it  has  not  been  living  in 
a  dream  world,  the  strong  feeling  that 
exists  against  allowing  Negroes  to  vote 
in  the  so-called  black  counties  of  the 
South,  of  which  Dallas  County  in  Ala- 
bama is  one.  We  understand  only  too 
well  the  depth  of  feeling  on  that  subject 
there,  wrong  as  it  is.  and  contraiT  to  the 
Constitution  as  it  is.  But  the  whole  im- 
pact of  what  we  have  done  in  this  Con- 
gress during  the  last  8  years,  since  1957. 
culminating  in  the  passage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  shows  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  sentiment  of  the 
United  States  is  that  the  Office  of  the 
Attorney  General,  representing  the 
United  States,  shall  be  utilized  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  every  action  at  all  pos- 
sible under  the  law  to  guarantee  these 
people  their  voting  rights  and  to  restrain 
excessive  police  actions,  the  use  of  police 
clubs,  and  other  intimidating  methods, 
and  also  to  restrain  authorities  from 
mass  arrests  not  based  upon  the  law  or 
upon  adequate  probable  cause. 

No  one  knows  better  than  I.  having 
been  a  practicing  lawyer  for  so  many 
years,  the  great  lag  tjjjat  exists  between 
the  law  and  its  enforcement.  But  what 
we  ask,  and  what  I  believe  the  people  of 
Selma,  Ala.,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  a  right  to  ask,  is  that  eveiy 
force  of  the  majesty  of  the  country  to 
support  the  law  be  employed. 

There  are  some  practical  questions. 
Does  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  have  an  adequate  staff  for  this 
purpose?  If  he  does  not  have  an  ade- 
quate staff  for  this  purpose,  it  is  his  duty 
to  ask  Congress  to  supply  that  staff  to 
him. 

If  the  Attorney  General  lacks  the 
powers  in  respect  to  the  redress  of  this 
dangerous  and  grievous  situation,  it  is  his 
duty  to  ask  Congress  for  additional 
powers. 

If  the  President  believes — and  I  think 
he  has  every  right  to  believe — that  the 
ordinai-y    processes    of    registration   of 
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voters  caimct  be  followed  at  Selma.  Ala., 
because  arbitrary  literacy  tests  and  other 
practices  under  the  guise  of  maintaining 
public  law  and  order  inhibit  the  oppor- 
tunity of  thousands  of  Americans  who 
wish  to  do  so  to  register  to  vote,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  President  to  ask  Congress  for 
appropriate  legislation  on  that  score, 
whether  that  legislation  be  for  registrars 
actually  to  register  voters  or  whether  it  be 
for  some  other  power  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States. 

So  long  as  a  single  indication  exists — 
and  it  certainly  exists  now — that  the  law 
is  not  adequate  to  deal  with  the  situation 
that  has  arisen  in  Selma,  I  believe  we 
have  the  right  to  demand  that  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  utmost  celerity,  ask  for 
that  law  which,  in  his  judgment,  will  be 
adequate,  or  at  least  under  which  a  better 
effort  can  be  made  than  is  being  made 
now. 

The  fact  is  that  this  is  a  dangerous  and 
unsatisfactory  situation.  I  do  not  feel 
the  sense  of  urgency  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  that  we  should 
feel  under  these  circumstances.  None- 
theless, because  I  respect  Mr.  Katzen- 
bach and  believe  he  diligently  and  hon- 
estly wishes  to  enforce  the  law,  as  he 
showed  when  he  was  Deputy  Attorney 
General,  and  as  he  has  shown  since  he 
became  Acting  Attorney  General.  I  have 
supported  the  confirmation  of  his  nomi- 
nation to  be  Attorney  General.  But  this 
gives  us  the  right  to  demand  an  increase 
in  the  scope  and  intensity  of  the  activ- 
ities that  are  called  for  from  an  Attorney 
General  with  the  present  civil  rights  laws 
on  the  books,  and  with  the  rights  of 
Americans  to  register  and  vote  in  a  par- 
ticular place  in  a  particular  State,  ap- 
parently being  flagrantly  disregarded 
and  abused. 

So  I  ask  the  Attorney  General,  sup- 
ported by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  for  two  things:  First,  give  the 
highest  pi-iority  of  vigorous  legal  action 
to  the  effort  to  restrain  excessive  police 
activity,  unlawful  arrests,  and  the  va- 
rious other  methods  that  are  being  used 
to  frustrate  the  right  to  vote  and  the 
right  to  register  to  vote  on  the  part  of 
thousands  of  Negroes  in  Dallas  County, 
Ala. 

Second,  if  there  is  any  deficiency  In 
the  amount  of  money  or  the  amount  of 
personnel  available  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  perform  this  function,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Attorney  General  to  seek 
to  repair  that  lack  immediately  and  on 
a  specialized  emergency  basis  by  asking 
Congress  for  the  necessary  money  and 
the  necessary  personnel. 

If  the  President  feels — and  there  are' 
reports,  we  understand,  that  he  does  so 
feel — that  additional  laws  are  required 
because  the  situation  is  so  serious,  the 
additional  laws  should  be  asked  for,  and 
should  be  asked  for  promptly,  on  the 
highest  priority. 

The  leading  question  in  this  country 
remains,  as  it  has  for  some  time,  whether 
we  have  made  good  the  guarantees  of  the 
Constitution  to  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  'are  Negroes.  We  should  seek  no 
gratitude  or  special  thanks  in  respect  to 
our  strong  interest  in  this  matter,  be- 
cause for  too  long  those  rights  have  been 
frustrated. 


If  manmade  problems  stand  in  the 
way,  problems  either  of  staff  or  money  or 
enforcement  authority  or  of  the  neces- 
sary law,  there  is  a  way  to  repair  that 
situation  and  repair  it  promptly.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  urge  upon  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, whose  nomination  has  now  been 
confirmed,  that  he  take  this  action  with- 
out a  moment's  delay  because,  in  my 
judgment,  a  subject  of  the  highest 
priority  and  responsibility  is  before  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next 
nomination  will  be  stated. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  considera- 
tion of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


DEPUTY  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Ramsey  Clark,  of  Texas,  to  be 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
indeed  happy  to  speak  in  favor  of  the 
Senate  approving  the  nomination  of 
Ramsey  Clark  for  the  position  of  Deputy 
Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Clark  is  a  man  of  great  ability 
and  integrity.  He  has  served  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  since  1961  as  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the 
Lands  Division  and  is  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  procedures  of  that  De- 
partment. His  work  has  thrown  him  in 
direct  contact  with  the  offices  of  the 
various  U.S.  attorneys  throughout  the 
Nation,  with  whom  as  Deputy  Attorney 
General  he  will  be  expected  to  be  in 
rather  constant  contact. 

As  a  lawyer,  he  is  especially  qualified 
for  this  high  office,  having  received  his 
college  and  legal  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  and  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  having  practiced  law  with 
distinction  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  for  10  years. 

To  my  mind,  it  is  most  appropriate  that 
those  men  in  high  positions  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  be  men  who  are 
familiar  with  the  problems  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  private  practice  of  law. 

Mr.  Clark  is  the  son  of  the  esteemed 
Justice  Tom  Clark  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  many  ways,  he  is  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  distinguished  father  v.'ho 
served  as  Assistant  Attorney  General  and 
as  Attorney  General  before  going  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  this  regard,  it  is  also 
significant  to  note  that  Ramsey  Clark  is 
presently  the  national  president  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association,  a  very  high 
honor  among  attorneys.  His  father  was 
also  national  president  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Association  when  he  was  Assistant 
Attorney  General. 

I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  approve 
Mr.  Clark's  nomination.  I  am  sure  that 
he  will  serve  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  this  great  Nation  with  sincerity 
and  with  distinction. 

It  is  also  my  further  hope  that  he  con- 
tinues to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
most  able  and  distinguished  father. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Ramsey 
Clark  to  be  Deputy  Attorney  General? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nom- 
inations in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  so 
notified. 


APPOINTT.1ENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair) .  The  Chair,  on 
behalf  of  the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to 
Pubhc  Law  474  of  the  81st  Congress,  ap- 
points the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin]  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Navajo-Hopi  Indian  Admin- 
istration. 


THE  232D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  FOUND- 
ING OF  STATE  OF  GEORGIA  AS 
THE  13TH  ORIGINAL  COLONY 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  today  to 
one  of  the  great  events  of  the  history  of 
our  country,  and  particularly  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  sovereign  State  of  Georgia. 

On  Fiiday,  February  12.  my  State  will 
mark  the  observance  of  "Georgia  Day," 
in  commemoration  of  the  232d  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  as  the  13th  Original  Colony. 

James  Edward  Oglethorpe  founded  the 
Colony  of  Georgia  on  February  12  in 
1733.  Six  years  later  hostihty  between 
England  and  Spain  burst  into  open  war- 
fare. Oglethorpe's  later  victory  against 
the  Spanish  in  the  Battle  of  Bloody 
Marsh  at  St.  Simons  Island  decisively 
established  the  American  colonists'  con- 
tinental supremacy.  For  his  work  in 
building  up  Georgia  defenses  and  rout- 
ing the  Spanish  landing  forces  at  Bloody 
Marsh.  Oglethorpe  received  letters  of 
appreciation  from  the  Governors  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land. Virginia,  and  North  Carolina. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  from  the 
founding  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia  grew 
the  great  city  of  Savannah,  the  first 
planned  city  in  America. 

I  join  all  Georgians  in  celebrating  the 
State's  232d  birthday  and  share  with 
my  fellow  Georgians  a  high  degree  of 
pride  in  the  State's  glorious  history. 


U.S.  COASTAL  FISHERY  RE- 
SOURCES—ADDRESS BY  SENATOR 
BARTLETT  BEFORE  NATIONAL 
CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  26.  in  San  Francisco.  Senator 
E.  L.  Bartlett,  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce,  made  an  ad- 
dress before  the  National  Canners  Asso- 
ciation entitled  "The  Conservation  of 
U.S.  Coastal  Fishery  Resources."  This 
statement  on  U.S.  fishery  policy  has  been 
widely  acclaimed.  It  emphasires  that 
the  United  States  must  take  whatever 
action  is  required  to  conserve  and  pro- 
tect the  fishery  resources  upon  which  we 
depend.  I  was  pleased  to  note  that 
Senator  Bartlett  emphasized  the  con- 
tribution that  could  be  made  by  an  inter- 
national conference  and  stressed  that 
many  jurisdictional   disputes   over  the 
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use  of  fishery  resources  might  be  resolved 
through  such  an  international  meeting. 
This  is  a  proposal  that  I  have  been  ad- 
vocating for  several  years  and  one  that  I 
think  is  essential  if  we  are  to  protect  our 
interests  in  the  ocean  resources. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Senator 
Bartlett's  speech  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Conservation  op  U.S.  Coastal  Fishery 

Resources 
(Address    by    Senator    E.    L.    Bartlett    at 

National  Canners  Association  meeting  in 

San    Francisco   on   Tuesday,    January   26, 

1965) 

In  January  of  last  year,  the  chief  executive 
of  our  host  State,  Gov.  Pat  Brown,  con- 
vened here  in  California  a  conference  on  the 
subject:  "California  and  the  World  Ocean." 
During  that  1964  fisheries  conference  a  very 
vivid  and  dramatic  picture  of  the  recent, 
rapid  expansion  of  California  fishing  com- 
panies into  the  worldwide  scene  was  pre- 
sented by  the  president  of  the  Van  Camp 
Foundation.  Wilbert  McCloud  Chapman.  Mr, 
Chapman  predicted  that  there  were  only  sLx 
or  seven  countries  in  the  world  that  would 
produce  in  1964  more  fish  from  the  world 
ocean  than  the  total  produced  by  firms  head- 
quartered in  California. 

This  dynamic  effort  follows  a  proud  tradi- 
tion. California  has  long  been  a  leading 
State  In  the  production  of  fish  and  our  host 
city  by  the  sea  has  built  a  reputation  of 
preparing  and  serving  the  delicacies  of  the 
sea  in  the  most  splendid  fashion.  I  am  sure 
you  share  my  pleasiire  in  being  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  January  1964  conference  on  "Cali- 
fornia and  the  World  Ocean"  covered  many 
fishery  problems.  The  accent  and  emphasis, 
however,  was  on  increasing  the  world  fishery 
catch  and  the  more  extensive  utilization  of 
world  fishery  resources,  which  is  the  problem 
of  major  concern  to  auy  dynamic  fishing  in- 
dustry. We  in  Congress  have  also  been  con- 
cerned with  this  problem  recently.  Both  the 
Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1964  and  the  Fishing  Fleet  Im- 
provement Act  of  1964  were  enacted  in  an 
effort  to  Improve  and  expand  the  U.S. 
catch.  Congress,  during  the  past  2  years, 
appropriated  substantial  funds  for  research 
in  the  development  of  more  efficient  fishing 
gear  such  as  a  new  midwater  trawl  and  a 
commercially-acceptable  fish  protein  con- 
centrate. 

But  the  underutilization  of  the  world's 
fishery  resources,  we  must  remember,  is  a 
very  old  problem.  Since  man  was  first  hun- 
gry, the  sea  has  offered  food  to  meet  his 
needs— food  that  was  not  enjoyed  or  utilized 
because  man  lacked  the  mechanical  and 
technical  knowledge  to  separate  great 
quantities  of  the  resource  from  the  water. 
The  ancient  problem  of  underutilization  is 
still  with  us.  But  this  problem  is  being 
solved  and  being  solved  very  rapidly.  It  is 
primarily  a  problem  of  technology.  It  is  one 
that  can  be  solved  by  the  application  of 
science.  We  aU  know  that  since  the  Second 
World  War,  the  world  catch  of  fish  has  been 
increasing  at  over  6  percent  per  year,  which 
means  it  has  doubled  about  every  12  years. 
If  the  problem  of  underutilization  were 
the  only  problem  of  the  U.S.  fisheries. 
I  would  say  that  we  would  be  secure  in  no 
more  than  20  to  40  years.  When  the  under- 
utilization problem  is  considered  in  a  broad 
time  perspective,  I  think  we  can  agree  that 
the  problem  has  been  with  us  for  centuries, 
that  its  possibility  of  solution  is  now  im- 
minent and  that  in  the  wake  of  the  answer 
to  the  ternnological  problem  of  underutiliza- 
tion. arises  a  new  and  more  difficult  and 
complex  political  and  social  problem — that 


being  the  one  of  intelligently  conserving  the 
world  fishery  resources,  and  more  specifically, 
conserving  U.S.  coastal  fishery  resources  from 
overexploitation . 

I  hasten  to  add  my  acknowledgment  that 
conservation  can  be  a  deceptive  word.  You 
know,  and  I  do  too.  much  havoc  has  been 
brought,  inequity  continued,  and  economic 
waste  encouraged — all  under  the  banner  of 
conservation.  With  conservation  as  a  goal, 
many  men  of  good  intentions  have  retarded 
needed  economic  development  and  have  in- 
sisted on  preserving  resources  untapped  and 
unused  which  were  required  to  meet  the 
human  needs  of  a  community  or  nation. 
But  we  should  not  allow  these  exceptions 
to  cloud  the  legitimate  goals  of  conservation 
in  maintaining  productivity. 

There  is  another  reason  I  would  like  to 
discuss  conservation  problems.  Tradition- 
ally, governments  have  assumed,  and  I  think 
necessarily  assumed,  the  dominant  role  in 
the  conservation  of  resources  and  have  taken 
a  secondary  role  in  meeting  the  problems  of 
technological  development  and  economic 
utilization  of  resources.  The  nature  of  my 
work  in  Washington,  therefore,  suggests  that 
I  should  talk  about  conservation  and  leave 
technological  problems  to  others. 

The  United  States  is.  of  course,  inter- 
ested in  the  conservation  of  fishery  re- 
sources throughout  the  world.  But  I  think 
we  should  be  most  immediately  and  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  conservation  of 
those  fishery  resources  we  now  harvest  or 
most  likely  will  want  to  use  in  the  future. 
In  1963  the  total  U.S.  catch  was  valued 
at  S375  million.  About  $340  million  or  over. 
90  percent  of  the  total  catch  in  terms  of 
value  and  95  percent  in  terms  of  tonnage, 
was  taken  from  our  inland  and  coastal 
waters.  The  balance,  or  about  $35  million, 
was  taken  by  the  U.S.  distant  water  fleet 
fishing  primarily  off  the  west  co.^st  of  Central 
and  South  America  for  tuna  and  off  the  east 
coast  of  Mexico  for  shrimp.  These  figure.-; 
rather  strongly  suggest  that  the  United 
States  is  primarily  a  coastal  fishery  nation 
and  I  will  first  consider  the  conservation 
problems  of  this  fishery. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  some  of  the  most 
extensive  fishery  resources  in  the  world  are 
located  in  U.S.  coastal  waters.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  significance  and  potential  of  our 
coastal  fishery  resources  has  not  been  fully 
appreciated.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  world  fishing  effort  is  concentrated 
today  in  waters  over  the  Continental  Shelf 
located  within  the  Tropic  and  Temperate 
Zones.  The  measurement  of  the  U.S.  coast- 
line within  these  zones  exceeds  10.000  miles. 
Only  Indonesia,  Australia  and  Russia  have 
comparable  or  more  extensive  coastlines 
similarly  measured.  The  other  111  nations 
either  have  substantially  less  or  no  coastline. 
I  am  sure  that  for  this  group,  it  Is  repeti- 
tious to  point  out  that  last  summer  there 
were  1,500  Russian  and  Japanese  fishing  ves- 
sels in  U.S.  coastal  waters  and  this  repre- 
sents a  substantial  segment  of  the  two  largest 
distant  water  fishing  fleets  In  the  world.  It 
Is  hard  to  face  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  would  have  to  build  fishing  vessels 
at  the  maximum  rate  of  construction  au- 
thorized by  the  1964  Fleet  Improvement  Act 
through  the  close  of  this  century  before  we 
Vv-ould  be  able  to  place  In  our  own  coastal 
waters  a  fleet  of  U.S.  fishing  vessels  com- 
parable In  tonnage  to  the  foreign-flag  Ash- 
ing fleets  operating  In  our  coastal  waters  at 
the  present  time.  The  concern  should  be 
whether  we  can  conserve  a  sufficiently  sub- 
stantial coastal  flshery  resource  for  the 
future  to  encourage  the  necessary  invest- 
ment in  a  modern,  high-seas  fishing  fleet. 

Of  the  total  U.S.  coastal  catch  of  $340 
million  m  1963,  about  $70  million  was  taken 
from  resources  over  which  the  United  States 
has  jurisdiction  either  by  virtue  of  the  re- 
source residing  within  our  inland  and  ter- 
ritorial waters  or  pursuant  to  the  1958  con- 


vention on  the  Continental  Shelf.  These 
resources  principally  include  oysters,  clanu, 
and  crabs.  Having  U.S.  jurisdiction  over  the 
fishery  resources  substantially  solves  the 
conservation  problem,  In  my  opinion,  by 
making  the  subject  a  domestic  problem  with 
clear  State  responsibility  and  authority  to 
conserve  rather  than  an  international  prob- 
lem to  be  approached  by  negotiations  with 
many  nations,  each  with  different  economic 
and  political  problems  and  different  Ideas 
on  conservation.  When  the  United  States 
extends  its  jurisdiction  over  coastal  fisheries 
to  12  miles,  the  United  States  will  acquire 
effective  Jurisdiction  over  other  resources, 
principally  the  important  shrimp  resource  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  menhaden  re- 
source in  the  coastal  waters  along  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  States.  Although 
both  of  those  resources  are  found  at  times 
beyond  the  12-mile  limit,  the  best  evidence 
suggests  that  substantial,  if  not  absolute, 
protection  from  foreign  exploitation  will  oc- 
cur when  the  United  States  moves  to  a  12- 
mile  fishery  zone.  The  total  catch  of  these 
two  resources  amounted  to  $90  million  in 
1963. 

In  summary,  this  means  that  approxi- 
mately half  of  the  U.S.  coastal  catch  in  terms 
of  value  is,  or  at  least  in  my  opinion  shortly 
will  be.  from  fishery  resources  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  The  re- 
maining 50  percent  of  the  coastal  catch  plus 
the  distant  water  fishery  catch  is  from  stocks 
of  fish  at  present  beyond  the  unilateral  con- 
trol of  the  United  States  and  that  can  be 
conserved  only  through  treaty  arrangements. 
The  United  States  has  several  treaties  with 
Canada  regarding  the  conservation  of  the 
Great  Lakes  fisheries  and  Pacific  coast  salmon 
and  halibut,  but  the  two  major  multilateral 
fishery  treaties  relating  to  our  coastal  fish- 
eries are  the  International  North  Paclflc 
Fishery  Convention  and  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries. 

The  North  Pacific  Convention  attempts  to 
solve  with  Canada  and  Japan  the  conserva- 
tion and  jurisdiction  problems  over  Pacific 
salmon  and  halibut.  Although  the  present 
treaty  Is  broad  enough  to  include  other 
stocks.  It  has  not  been  so  used.  This  treaty 
is  In  the  process  of  renegotiations.  Its  fu- 
ture is  uncertain,  but  if  a  renegotiation  is 
possible,  the  treaty  will  likely  be  restricted 
to  the  problems  arising  from  these  two  re- 
sources. The  U.S.  landed  value  of  the  salmon 
and  halibut  catch  In  1963  was  approximately 
$G0  million. 

The  North  Atlantic  Convention  Includes  13 
nations  and  deals  with  all  fishery  resources 
of  the  North  Atlantic  with  principal  atten- 
tion given  to  haddock,  flounder,  whiting,  cod, 
ocean  perch,  and  herring.  The  1963  U.S. 
catch  of  these  resources  totaled  approxi- 
mately $40  million.  North  Atlantic  lobstsr 
and  scallops  are  also  Important  coastal  fish- 
ery resources  with  an  annual  catch  value  of 
about  $25  million.  Some  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  whether  these  resources  which 
exist  on  the  shelf  may  be  protected  under 
the  1958  International  Convention  on  the 
Continental  Shelf. 

I  know  of  no  immediate  fishery  conserva- 
tion problem  facing  any  segment  of  the  dis- 
tant water  fleet  other  than  the  serious  prob- 
lem confronting  yellow-fin  tuna  off  the  west 
coast  of  Central  and  South  America.  In 
1963  the  value  of  the  yellowfin  catch  was 
$25  million.  In  anticipation  of  the  conser- 
vation problem  facing  the  resource,  the 
United  States  Initiated  and  has  become  a 
party  with  four  other  nations  to  a  conserva- 
tion treaty  covering  tuna  In  the  eastern 
tropical  Paclflc.  In  this  context,  I  should 
mention  that  the  United  States  Is  a  member 
of  the  International  Whaling  Convention,  al- 
though today  we  are  not  extensively  engaged 
in  the  flshery. 

It  can.  therefore,  be  said  that  the  United 
States  is  primarily  a  coastal  Ashing  nation, 
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the  United  States  has  or  soon  will  have  Ju- 
risdiction over  approximately  half  of  the 
rnastal  flshery  resources  from  which  the 
oresent  catch  is  taken  and  that  the  con- 
servation of  the  other  fishery  resources  upon 
which  we  presently  depend  requires  interna- 
tional agreement.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  international  machinery  is  already  es- 
tablished to  meet  the  conservation  needs  of 
the  flshery  resource  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
of  North  Pacific  halibut  and  salmon,  and  of 
tropical  tuna,  which  are  t.he  dominant  fish- 
erles  over  which  we  have  no  unilateral  Juris- 
diction and  upon  which  we  depend. 

But  there  are  two  problem  areas  which 
I  would  like  to  point  out.  First,  each  of  our 
major  multilateral  agreements  for  regional 
fishery  conservation  is  in  serious  difficulty 
and  secondly,  there  is  no  international  ma- 
chinery to  assure  the  conservation  of  certam 
tremendous  potential  fisheries  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean. 

In  respect  to  the  problems  of  the  three 
major  International  fishing  conventions— 
namely,  those  dealing  with  the  North  Pa- 
clflc halibut  and  salmon,  the  North  At- 
lantic fisheries  and  the  tropical  tuna— I  will 
not  attempt  to  analyze  each  in  any  great 
detail.  As  you  know.  Mr.  William  C.  Her- 
rlngton  special  assistant  to  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
is  with  us  and  will  be  more  Informative.  I 
would  remind  you  that  the  scientists  of 
the  Tropical  Ti.ma  Commission  over  3  years 
ago  determined  that  the  yellow-fin  tuna  re- 
source was  being  overfished.  To  date,  how- 
ever, no  regulations  to  conserve  the  re- 
source have  been  placed  Into  effect.  And 
I  have  heard  no  one  express  confidence  that 
any  effective  conservation  regulations  under 
the  convention  could  be  expected  in  the 
near  future.  ^ 

The  International  North  Pacific  Conven- 
tion has   been   operating   with    substantial 
success  for  almost  12  years.     Much  improve- 
ment should  be  made  particularly  in  respect 
to  the   protection    of   the   Bristol   Bay   red 
salmon  run.    However,  treaty  renegotiation 
has    been    agonizing.     Three    difficult    and 
long  meetings   have   been   held   by   Japan, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States.     Some,  but 
limited,   progress   has   been   made   and   the 
future  of  this  treatv  is  definitely  uncertain. 
The  North  Atlantic   Convention   includes 
13  nations.     The  number  of  nations  involved 
alone  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  expect 
prompt  action  and  an  alert  response  could  be 
essential  to  the  conservation  of  such  fishery 
resource  as  haddock  if  a  major  shift  of  effort 
Is  made  by  nations  with  large,  modern  Ash- 
ing   fleets.     The    Atlantic    Convention    has 
been  plagued  by  delays.     Commission  pro- 
posals to  conserve  groundflsh  and  flounder 
have  been   pending   over   3    years.     Serious 
enforcement  problems  have  arisen  without 
any  satisfactory  solutions  found.    Although 
the  Commission  has  a  rather  wide  range  of 
forms  of  regulations  that  may  be  applied, 
only    mesh     size     regulations     have     been 
adopted.    No  serious  attempt  has  been  made 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  excessive  fish- 
ing effort. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  absolute 
faUure  of  the  Whaling  Convention  to  meet 
the  problem  of  the  destruction  of  the  Ant- 
arctic whale. 

The  adequacy  of  these  international  ap- 
proaches to  conservation  must  be  reconsid- 
ered. We  need  to  continue  to  give  leader- 
ship in  actively  pursuing  the  protection  of 
the  U.S.  Interest  In  the  conservation  of  those 
fishery  resources.  We  must  acknowledge 
that  the  present  multilateral  approaches  are 
not  effective.  Something  more  positive  and 
even  a  radical  departure  from  the  present 
approach  may  be  necessary  for  the  future. 

It  is  clear  that  something  more  is  needed 
immediately  to  protect  our  interest  in  the 
exposed  fishery  resources  of  the  North  Pa- 
cific and  Bering  Sea,  which  is  principally  the 
ground    and    shrimp    fisheries.    In    recent 


years,  the  Russians  and  Japanese  took  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  shrimp,  flounder,  ocean 
perch,  sablefish.  cod,  and  pollack  in  the  water 
above  the  Alaska  Continental  Shelf.  It  is 
reliably  and  conservatively  estimated  that 
these  six  fishery  resources  alone  have  a  po- 
tential annual  catch  value  In  excess  of  $200 
million  or  over  half  the  value  of  the  present 
total  U.S.  catch.  The  volume  of  the  foreign 
catch  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea 
by  specie  Is  unknown.  In  1963  the  U.S. 
catch  from  the  same  six  North  Pacific  flsh- 
ery resources  was  about  100  million  pounds 
valued  at  about  $8  million.  These  resources 
are  Important  to  us  today  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, these  resources  plus  North  Paclflc  Ocean 
hake,  herring,  and  others  will  be  of  signifi- 
cant value  within  the  next  10  to  20  years. 

These  resources  have  a  tremendous  po- 
tential. It  is  estimated  that  the  potential 
annual  catch  of  shrimp  off  Alaska  exceeds  1 
billion  pounds  (approximately  five  times  the 
present  gulf  coast  shrimp  catch) ;  the  poten- 
tial annual  catch  of  flounder  Is  1.5  billion 
pounds;  ocean  perch,  300  million  pounds; 
cod  and  pollack.  140  million  pounds;  and 
sableflsh.  100  million  pounds.  In  addition 
to  these  six  stocks  of  flsh  which  the  Japanese 
and  Russians  are  presently  fishing,  there  is 
an  annual  potential  catch  of  herring  of  1.2 
billion  pounds,  hake  of  700  million  pounds, 
and  primarily  off  California  a  potential  an- 
chovy and  sardine  annual  catch  of  500  mil- 
lion pounds  each.  As  I  mentioned,  there  is 
no  international  mechanism  In  existence  to 
help  conserve  these  resources. 

Although  these  resources  are  abundant 
when  one  looks  at  the  total  resource  from 
California  to  the  Bering  Sea.  there  is  evi- 
dence that  certain  stocks  particularly  those 
In  the  Bering  Sea  may  be  already  threatened. 
I  refer  specifically  to  the  fact  that  the  eastern 
Bering  Sea  catch  of  flounder  by  Japan  10 
years  ago  was  18  million  pounds,  that  the 
combined  Japanese  and  Russian  catch  was 
about  1.2  billion  pounds  in  1961.  and  that 
the  catch  flgure  for  1963  indicated  a  reduc- 
tion to  about  200  million  pounds.  This 
sharp  drop  In  catch  was  probably  due  to  a 
heavy  depletion  of  the  resource.  In  any 
event  it  is  clear  that  there  has  recently  oc- 
curred off  the  Alaska  coast  in  the  eastern 
B°ring  Sea  one  of  the  most  rapid  expansions 
of  ground  flsheries  in  the  world.  Russian 
and  Japanese  fishing  fleets  are  now  being 
moved  to  the  Gulf  of  Alaska. 

In  addition  to  the  ground  fishery  problem. 
I  am  seriously  concerned  with  the  condition 
of  the  shrimp  flshery  in  the  Bering  Sea  which 
has  also  been  heavily  harvested  by  Russia 
and  Japan.  We  know  little  about  the  Rus- 
sian catch,  but  we  do  know  that  Japan  took 
well  over  75  million  pounds  of  shrimp  In  the 
Bering  Sea  In  1963.  In  tonnage  this  Japa- 
nese catch  alone,  without  estimating  the 
heavy  Russian  catch,  represents  one-third  of 
the  U.S.  gulf  and  Atlantic  shrimp  catch  for 
the  same  year. 

The  most  promising  prospect  for  the  con- 
servation of  these  resources  is  the  1958  Ge- 
neva Fisheries  Convention  which  the  United 
States  and  16  other  nations  have  ratified. 
Six  other  nations  must  ratify  before  it  comes 
into  force.  The  convention  provides  that 
the  coastal  state  has  a  predominate  interest 
in  the  conservation  of  its  coastal  fishery  re- 
sources. This  Is  not  absolute  ownership  or 
jurisdiction  over  the  resource— but  It  pro- 
vides a  means  of  conserving  the  resource 
with  the  coastal  state  playing  the  dominant 
role  by  being  given  authority  to  promulgate 
unilaterally  conservation  measures  based  on 
scientific  findings  when  prompt  and  ade- 
quate conservation  action  cannot  be  taken 
through  agreement  with  the  foreign  nations 
fishing  off  the  coastal  state,  regardless  of 
whether  the  coastal  state  is  itself  engaged  in 
the  fishery  at  the  time.  Differences  that 
cannot  be  settled  by  agreement,  are  open  to 
compulsory  arbitration,  with  the  coastal 
states'  regulations  remaining  in  effect  untU 


final  settlement.  Many  of  the  principles  an- 
notmced  unilaterally  In  the  Truman  Procla- 
mation on  Fishing  In  1945  are  found  In  the 
1958  Geneva  Fisheries  Convention. 

Major  fishing  nations  such  as  the  United 
States,  Australia,  United  Kingdom,  and 
Portugal  have  ratified  the  convention.  Im- 
portant coastal  fishing  countries  from  Africa 
and  South  America  are  members,  including 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Nigeria,  Colombia 
and  Venezuela.  But  neither  Russia  nor 
Japan,  the  two  nations  imposing  the  North 
Pacific  threat,  have  ratified.  Russia  did  In- 
dicate during  the  1958  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  a  general  agrfee- 
ment  with  the  principle  advanced  by  the 
Fishery  Convention  but  would  not  accept  the 
compulsory  arbitration  provisions.  I  under- 
stand from  reliable  sources  that  Important 
flshery  Interests  In  Japan  have  now  had  sec- 
ond thoughts  about  the  Fishery  Convention 
and  are  seriously  considering  proposing  that 
their  Government  become  a  party. 

The    U.S.    position    on    the    question    of 
whether  the  Fishery  Convention  applies  to  a 
nonparty  nation  will  most  likely  be  the  same 
as  it  was  In  regard  to  the  application  of  the 
Continental    Shelf    Convention    to    nations 
that  have  not  ratified  that  convention.    Last 
year  the  United  States  notified  Japan  that 
since  the  Continental  Shelf  Convention  re- 
ceived the  vote  of  57  nations  in  favor  and 
only     3     against     at     the     United     Nations 
Conference  In  1958  and  had  come  into  force, 
the  provisions  of  the  convention  represented 
developing   international   law    applicable    to 
Japan.     Although  Japan  had  not  become  a 
party  and  denied  being  subject  to  the  terms 
of  the  convention,  the  United  States  was  able 
to  impose  through  agreement  needed  regula- 
tions on  the  Japanese  king  crab  fishing  effort 
In    the    Bering    Sea.      Since    there    was    an 
overwhelming  vote  In  favor  of  the  Fishing 
Convention  of  45  nations  in  favor  and  only 
1    nation    against.    I    expect    that   the    U.S. 
position  toward  nations  which  have  not  be- 
come a  party  to  the  Fishery  Convention  to 
be  that  the  convention,  when  in  force,  will' 
represent  developing  international  law  and 
win  be  applicable  to  all  nations.    There  is  no 
question  but  that  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
vention will  be  judicially  recognized  as  inter- 
national law  and  applicable  to  all  nations 
when  a  more  substantial  number  of  nations 
have  Joined  or  a  number  of  more  substan- 
tial nations  have  ratified. 

I   would,    therefore   suggest,   and   suggest 
rather    strongly,    that    the    Department    of 
State  actively  and  directly  encourage  other 
nations  to  become  parties  to  the  1958  Geneva 
Fisheries  Convention.    The  additional  six  na- 
tions should  be  brought  Into  the  convention 
as  soon  as  possible.    When  the  Fishery  Con- 
vention is  brought  into  effe'^t,  and  I  would 
hope  that  this  could  be  accomplished  some- 
time this  year,  an  international  meeting  or 
conference  of  member  nations  and  other  na- 
tions concerned,  such  as  Japan  and  Russia 
If  these  nations  have  not  become  members 
at  that  time,  could  be  very  helpful.    Holding 
such  an  International  conference  would  help 
attract  attention  to  the  world  fishery  conser- 
vation problem  and  encourage  additional  na- 
tions to  Join  the  convention.    The  meeting 
would  give  an  opportunity  for  member  na- 
tions to  discuss  common  problems  such  as 
how  the  convention   should  be  Interpreted 
as  applying  to  nations  that  are  not  a  party 
to  the  convention.    Agreement  on  this  mat- 
ter will  be  Important.    The  conference  could 
also  discuss  profitably  the  extent  and  avail- 
ability of  scientific  information  necessary  to 
implement  any  fishery  conservation  regime. 
Since  the  United  States  has  had  very  valua- 
ble experience  in  obtaining  the  types  of  In- 
formation upon  which  fishery  conservation 
programs  must  be  based.  I  would  anticipate 
that  the  United  States  could  offer  a  major 
contribution  to  the  conference. 

In  anticipation  of  the  1958  Geneva  Fish- 
eries Convention  coming  into  force,  I  will 
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propose  legislation  this  year  to  increase  sub- 
stantially research  funds  to  study  the  con- 
servation problems  of  North  Pacific  resources 
now  being  harvested  primarily  by  Japan  and 
Russia.  We  have  learned  from  the  Bering 
Sea  halibut  problem  that  ignorance  is  dis- 
aster. With  the  necessary  resource  infor- 
mation, the  United  States  will  be  prepared 
to  take  immediate  action  under  the  1958 
convention.  I  would  like  to  mention,  in  ref- 
erence to  this,  the  amendment  that  Senator 
Magnuson  and  I  proposed  to  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962.  The  amendment  gives 
the  President  the  power  to  increase  duties 
on  the  imports  of  fishery  products  from  na- 
tions which  refuse  to  meet  or  to  negotiate 
in  good  faith  international  agreements  on 
the  conservation  of  fishery  resources.  This 
provision  may  be  useful  in  encouraging  na- 
tions to  meet  and  discuss  fishery  conserva- 
tion under   the   1958  Fisheries   Convention. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  implementation 
of  the  1958  Fisheries  Convention  will  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  of  conserving  these 
Important  resources  of  the  North  Pacific. 
If  the  United  States  finds  no  cooperation  in 
this  eflorc,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  my  opinion, 
to  search  out  a  more  direct  and  effective 
manner  of  conserving  the  resources.  This 
I  am  personally  willing  to  do  even  if  it  means 
proposing  an  extension  of  U.S.  jurisdiction 
over  the  resources. 

So  it  is.  We  live  in  perilous  days,  and 
troubled  times.  But  we  have  the  capacity 
to  smooth  away  those  troubles,  remove  some 
of  the  perils  which  confront  us.  We  need 
only  the  energy  and  the  foresight.  If  we  ad- 
dress ourselves  resolutely  and  with  firmness 
to  the  task,  the  future  will  be  brighter  than 
the  past  has  been.  We  have  a  high  obligation 
here,  and  a  clear  and  present  duty.  What 
we  seek  to  do,  and  what  we  achieve,  will  af- 
fect the  material  welfare  of  only  a  compara- 
tive handful  of  Americans.  There  are  not 
many  engaged  in  the  taking  and  processing 
of  fish.  Even  so,  however  few  their  numbers 
may  be.  they  are  entitled  to  have  placed 
around  them  the  Nation's  collective  and  pro- 
tective arm.  And  what  we  do  to  stabilize 
the  fishing  industry,  what  we  do  In  deline- 
ating and  certifying  the  broad  principles  of 
national  interest  and  concern  will  be  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Americans.  Time  wastes  away; 
we  do  not  have  a  world  of  time  to  waste. 
We  must  address  ourselves  to  the  proposi- 
tion and  the  problem  aggressively,  and  soon. 
Let  us  so  determine.    Let  us  so  act. 


SILENCE  WILL  NOT  HELP  SOVIET 
JEWS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  there  has  been  increasing  evidence 
of  growing  anti-Jewish  activities  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  All  over  the  world,  free- 
men concerned  about  this  ominous  cam- 
paign have  spoken  out,  as  I  have  done 
many  times  here  in  the  Senate,  and  in 
public,  against  the  measures  which  deny 
Soviet  Jews  their  religious  and  cultural 
rights,  and  allow  political,  social,  and 
economic  measures  against  Jews. 

In  connection  with  this  protest,  the 
Congregation  Zichron  Ephraim  in  New 
York  City  has  been  active  in  arousing  the 
conscience  of  the  public  to  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jewry.  On  January  17.  the  con- 
gregation sponsored  a  protest  meeting  at 
its  temple,  163  East  6"7th  Street.  New 
York  City,  at  which  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished speeches  were  delivered  which 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  remarks 
delivered  at  this  meeting  by  Arthur 
Schneier,    rabbi    of    the    Congregation 


Zichron  Ephraim  and  Label  A.  Katz, 
president  of  International  B'nai  B'rith; 
as  well  as  a  message  from  the  Honorable 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Governor  of  New 
York  State.  Because  of  illness,  I  was 
unable  to  attend  this  protest  meeting, 
but  Mr.  John  Trubin  of  New  York,  read 
my  remarks;  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  remarks  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

An  Appeal  of  Conscience  on  Behalf  of 

Soviet  Jewry 

(By  Rabbi  Arthur  Schneier,  January  17,  1965. 

at  Congregation  Zichron  Ephraim) 

Standing  on  this  historic  pulpit  In  this 
very  sanctuary  on  the  solemn  and  awesome 
day  of  Rosh  Hashanah.  I  heard  the  clarion 
call  of  the  shofar.  In  the  piercing,  haunting 
wail  I  heard  the  anguished  cry  of  Soviet 
Jewry,  the  cry  of  our  brethren,  bereft  of 
freedom,  denied  opportunity,  deprived  of  re- 
ligious and  cultural  privileges.  As  I  heard 
the  plaintive  notes  of  the  shofar,  I  discerned 
a  call,  indeed  a  challenge,  addressed  to  me: 
How  can  you.  who  have  personally  experi- 
enced the  Nazi  holocaust,  whose  family 
members  perished  In  the  furnaces  of  Ausch- 
witz, remain  silent  in  the  face  of  another 
injustice,  the  spiritual  and  cultural  extinc- 
tion of  the  second  largest  Jewish  community 
in  the  world?  On  that  day,  a  resolution 
was  born  that  I.  that  we,  will  not  remain 
silent.  The  world  has  paid  the  price  of 
silence.  In  World  War  II  humanity  paid 
with  20  million  souls  for  not  taking  a  stand 
during  the  early  days  of  Jewish  persecution. 

Yet.  the  same  kind  of  indifference  prevails 
in  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry.  Governments 
are  not  agitated  about  it;  leaders  do  not 
speak  up  about  it.  It  has  not  become  the 
rallying  cry  of  the  libertarian  movements.  It 
has  not  been  made  a  priority  problem  of  the 
U.N.  It  has  not  become  what  it  must  be,  a 
major  irritant  of  the  world's  conscience. 

How  can  our  generation,  having  witnessed 
the  unparalleled  decimation  of  a  great  seg- 
ment of  the  Jewish  body,  remain  silent? 
How  dare  we  ignore  the  Soviet  cultural  and 
spiritual  genocide  of  our  people?  Shall  we 
repeat  the  same  mistake?  Shall  we  be  guilty 
of  abandonment,  twice  within  one  genera- 
tion? 

In  this  house  of  God,  we  want  to  make  It 
abundantly  clear  that  this  gathering  is  not 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  political  or  eco- 
nomic philosophy  of  life  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  are  not  concerned  with  adding  fuel  to 
the  cold  war.  We  have  no  military  scores  to 
settle.  We  are  gathered  here  to  remember 
3  million  who  depend  on  our  voice,  3  mil- 
lion flesh  of  our  flesh  and  blood  of  our  blood. 
Ours  is  simply,  clearly  the  voice  of  religious 
conscience:  the  voice  of  our  stricken  breth- 
ren calls  to  us  In  human  terms,  religious 
terms.  In  cultural  terms.  We  speak  as  the 
voice  of  religious  conscience. 

In  the  accents  of  our  hallowed  faith,  in 
the  echo  of  our  great  redeemer  Moses — allow 
our  people  to  serve  God  with  dignity  and 
freedom  (Exodus  9:  13).  Permit  them  to 
worship  freely,  to  teach  their  children  God's 
lav.-,  to  enter  God's  covenant,  to  rest  peace- 
fully on  consecrated  ground.  And  if  for 
whatever  reason  this  request  cannot  be 
granted  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Soviet 
Union — then  we  say  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment— "let  my  people  go."  Let  them  live 
or  let  them  leave! 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  Ignore  or  forget  or 
shunt  aside  those  who  are  utterly  captive, 
utterly  voiceless,  and  defenseless.  We  then 
must  give  them  voice.  We  must  rise  to  their 
defense.  We  must  awaken  the  conscience 
cf  the  world. 


I  therefore  Issue  an  appeal  to  all  Catholic 
and  Protestant  religioxis  leaders  of  our  coun- 
try to  join  in  setting  up  a  united  front  with 
the  Jewish  community  for  the  purpose  of 
appealing  to  the  Soviet  Government  to  re- 
store religious  liberty  and  freedom  of  cul. 
tural  expression  to  the  3  million  Jews  of 
that  country.  A  powerful  coalition  of  bi- 
partisan religious  bodies  In  the  United 
States  will  prove  to  be  irresistible  in  awak- 
ening the  spiritual  dynamics  of  the  American 
people  to  the  gravity  of  the  danger  confront- 
ing Soviet  Jewry.  If  the  moral  voice  of  the 
leaders  of  all  the  major  faiths  is  not  em- 
ployed to  stop  these  inhuman  and  discrimi- 
natory conditions,  the  very  survival  of  3  mil- 
lion human  beings  will  be  jeopardized  in 
terms  of  religious  continuity,  spiritual  de- 
velopment, and  cultural  progress. 

Heartened  by  the  support  I  have  received 
from  Americans  of  all  denominations  and 
walks  of  life  in  Issuing  the  appeal  of  con- 
science, I  plead  for  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  national  committee  of  distin- 
guished Americans  of  all  faiths  to  carry  on  a 
vigorous  and  unrelenting  campaign  to  pre- 
vent the  Soviet  Government  from  pursuing 
policies  which  will  ultimately  terminate  in  a 
program  of  Jewish  spiritual  liquidation. 

Even  on  their  death  march  to  the  crema- 
toria, men.  women,  and  children  proclaimed 
their  faith,  fearlecsly  chanted  I  believe  with 
perfect  faith.  Despite  the  cultural  and 
spiritual  strangulation,  many  of  our  brethren 
In  the  Soviet  cling  dearly  to  their  belief,  to 
their  commitment,  to  God  and  His  law.  We 
must  sustain  their  faith,  we  must  assure 
them  that  they  are  not  forgotten. 

In  every  generation  tyrants  sought  to 
destroy  us.  Their  methods  m.ay  have  been 
different,  but  their  aim  was  the  .'^ame.  They 
succeeded  in  destroying  the  physical  bodies, 
but  they  could  never  crush  the  human  spirit. 
In  the  words  of  the  poet  Garrison: 

Know  this,   O   man!    Whate'er   thy  earthly 
fate. 
God  never  made  a  tyrant  nor  a  slave. 
Woe  then  to  those  who  dare  to  desecrate 

His  glorious  image — for  all  He  gave 
Eternal  rights,  which  none  may  violate. 
And  by  a  mighty  hand  the  oppressed  He 
yet  shall  save. 

— William  Lloyd  Garrison. 

Remarks  by  Rabbi  Schneier  at  the  Dedica- 
tion of  Bronze  Plaque 
"Hear  the  cry  of  the  oppressed"  (Psalms 
102:  21) — the  Jewish  community  In  the  So- 
viet Union.  It  is  our  destiny  to  remind  the 
world  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  confront- 
ing the  Jewish  community  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Let  this  plaque  speak  for  those  who 
cannot  speak  for  themselves.  Let  them  not 
feel  abandoned  or  forgotten.  Let  it  be  a 
symbol  of  solidarity  between  us  enjoying 
freedom  and  our  brethren  who  are  bereft  of 
religious  liberty.  Let  it  be  a  reminder  that 
any  oppression  oppresses  us  all. 

This  plaque  will  remain  as  a  living  monu- 
ment to  awaken  the  moral  conscience  of  the 
entire  civilized  world,  of  the  tragic  plight 
of  the  3  mUlion.  Day  by  day,  hour  by  hour, 
it  will  serve  as  a  reminder  to  the  injustice 
committed.  Let  each  one  of  us  carry  back 
to  our  respective  communities  the  cry  of  the 
oppressed.  Let  our  houses  of  worship 
throughout  this  blessed  land  "hear  the  cry 
of  the  oppressed"  and  lead  the  way  to  arouse 
the  conscience  of  the  world  to  the  plight 
of  the  3  million.  We  cannot  rest,  we  must 
not  rest.  We  will  not  rest  until  justice  is 
done. 

Although  this  plaque  is  made  of  bronze, 
it  is  made  only  to  weather  a  temporary  storm 
that  besets  our  people.  We  have  faith  that 
the  rulers  of  Soviet  Russia  will  realize  their 
tragic  mistake  and  restore  full  religious  and 
cultural  freedom  to  the  3  million.  We  pray 
for  the  day  In  the  very  near  future  when 
together  with  our  neighbors  from   the  So- 
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Viet  mission  we  will  join  in  the  removal  of 
this  plaque  for  on  that  day  justice  will  have 
been  done. 
remarks  of  label  a.  Kai^.  President  of  In- 

TERNATONAL      B'NAI      BRITH,      DELIVERED      AT 
PROTEST    MEETING    ON    SOVIET    JEWRY,    CON- 
GREGATION   Zichron    Ephraim,    New    York 
CITY,  January  17, 1965 
T  iolu  with  you  this  morning  in  this  eacred 
house  of  worship,  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the 
second    largest    Jewish    community    in    the 
world,  trapped  in  silence.     A  Jewish  com- 
munity that  numbers  approximately  3  m  1- 
Uon  of  our  fellow  Jews.    Second  only  to  the 
Jewish    community    in    the    United    States 
which  numbers  some  5 '/a  million  Jews,  and 
iarger  than  the  Jewish  community  in  the 
State  of  Israel,  which  numbers  some  21/4  mil- 

^^°Our^generation  has  been  one  which  has 
seen  Jewish  life  in  perhaps  Its  most  destruc- 
tive aspect.  We  were  mute  witnesses  to  the 
decimation  of  6  million  of  our  fellow  Jews 
dur  nK  the  Nazi  holocaust.  We  failed  to  raise 
ou-  voices  as  we  should  have  and  the  moral 
conscience  of  the  world  was  silent.  A  gen- 
eration that  witnessed  that  cataclysm  in 
Jewish  life  is  determined  that  on  this  oc- 
c'rion,  when  3  million  of  our  fellow  Jews 
are  confronted  with  cultural,  religious  and 
educational  genocide,  that  we  wiU  not  remain 

^  That  we  will  raise  our  voices  not  only  in 
the  Jewish  community,  but  in  the  non- 
jewish  community  as  well.  In  the  halls  of 
government  and  in  the  halls  of  tne  United 
NaUon^  crying  out  to  the  world  for  them 
to  add  their  voices  to  our  protests. 

For  what  is  happening  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  find  what  was  once  a  thriving,  flourish- 
ing Jewish  community  today  literally  being 
asphyxiated  and  suffocated.  Being  denied 
everv  expression  of  Jewish  life.  And  its  cul- 
tural, artistic,  religious  and  educational 
sense.  We  find  a  disappearance  of  every  evi- 
dence of  the  Yiddish  newspaper,  of  the  Yid- 
dish theater,  Jewish  educational  institutions 
and  today,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  to  serve  3 
million  Jews,  there  are  97  synagogues. 

We  find  other  factors  making  their  im- 
pression upon  the  Soviet  scene.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  regime.  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  capital  punishment  was  intro- 
duced for  those  found  guilty  of  economic 
crimes.  A  vast  majority  found  guilty  and  so 
identified  in  the  press  of  the  Soviet  Union 
were  Jews.  ^  ^^         . ,, 

And  last  year  there  was  exposed  the  publi- 
cation. "Judaism  Without  Embellishment 
by  Kichko.  published  by  the  Ukrainian 
Academy  of  Sciences.  It  was  so  ^itriolic  It 
was  so  anti-Semitic,  that  the  Ideological 
commission  Itself  finally  had  to  issue  a  par- 
tial retraction. 

Then  we  found  Issued  by  the  State  Pub- 
lishing House  another  publication,  by  May_- 
atzky.  "Contemporary  Judaism  and  Zionism 
in  which  it  depicted  the  Jews  as  being  anti- 
social, antigovernment,  anticountry;  as  an 
agent  of  the  CIA  of  the  United  States,  and 
as  a  tool  of  Imperialism. 

Contrary     to     the     constitution     of     the 
U.S.S.R.,  which  prohibits  this  kind  of  activ- 
ity, we  find  a  uniform  and  universal  failure 
to  implement  the  law,  and  to  bring  those 
responsible  for  the  writing,  for  the  publica- 
tion of  this  kind  of  material,  failure  to  bring 
them  to  justice.    And  thereby  to  encourage 
the  publication   of   this   kind   of   material, 
which  can  only  Incite  hatred  and  discrim- 
ination against  the  Jew.    And  only  seek  to 
separate  him  from  his  fellow  Soviet  citizens. 
So  we,  as  American  citizens,  are  determined 
to  raise  our  voices  In  protest  or  determined  to 
appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  world,  to  the 
leadership  of  the  free  world,  to  the  leaders 
of  our  own  Government,  that  they  may  ex- 
press the  concern  of  the  entire  United  States 
about   this   treatment  of  the   Jewish  com- 
munity In  the  Soviet  Union. 


We  would  expect  of  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States  that  In  appropriate  form  and 
measure  it  convey  its  concern  In  this  problem 
to  the  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  also  expect  that  the  U.N..  that  in  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  that  It,  too, 
concern  itself  with  the  denial  and  the  depri- 
vation of  these  rights.  That  In  keeping  with 
the  constitution  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
guarantees  to  all  nationality  groups  the  right 
to  practice  and  adhere  to  Its  own  teaching, 
and  In  keeping  with  the  universal  declara- 
tion of  human  rights  of  the  U.N.  that  It  In- 
sists that  it  be  Implemented. 

We  are  mindful  of  an  old  teaching  of  our 
people— "every  Jew  is  responsible  for  the 
welfare  of  every  other  Jew."  And  In  keeping 
with  the  principle,  we  shall  raise  our  voices 
and  cry  out  in  moral  tones  for  the  restora- 
tion, for  the  full  restoration  of  the  cultural, 
religious,  and  educational  rights  of  the  Jew- 
ish community  in  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
finally  In  keeping  with  the  universal  declara- 
tion of  human  rights.  Insist  that  any  citi- 
zen and  every  citizen  of  every  country  have 
the  right  to  leave  his  country  of  origin  and 
go  and  visit  and  live  In  any  other  country. 


remarks  of  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  Deliv- 
ered   JANUARY    17.    1965,    BY    JOHN    TRUBIN, 

Esq.,  at  the  Protest  Meeting  on  Soviet 
Jevvrt  Sponsored  by  Congregation  Zich- 
ron EPHRAIM  at  163  East  67th  Street,  New 
York 

Silence  will  not  help  Soviet  Jews. 
The  continuing  charges  of  anti-Jewish 
activities  In  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  In- 
vestigated bv  the  appropriate  commissions  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  organization  estab- 
lished to  protect  the  human  rights  of  peo- 
ple the  world  over.  The  U.N.  Subcommis- 
s^on  for  the  Prevention  of  Discrimination 
and  the  Protection  of  Minorities  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  examine  firsthand 
charges  of  anti-Semitism  in  the  U.S.S.R^ 

The  suggestion  was  made  In  Geneva  this 
week  by  Morris  B.  Abram,  president  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee.  It  is  a  good 
one  for  anti-Jewish  activities  by  govern- 
ment action  and  policy  in  the  U.S.S.R.  have 
been  going  on  for  a  long  time,  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  man,  the  U.N.  Charter,  and  to 
international  morality. 

We  should  explore  all  possibilities  of  beam- 
ing the  spotlight  of  public  disclosure  on 
such  acts  wherever  they  occur.  Individuals, 
groups,  and  yes.  governments  in  all  areas 
of  the  free  world  must  continue  to  give  voice 
to  their  indignation  over  anti-Jewish  activi- 
ties The  Hitler  madness  is  all  too  recent — 
so  is  the  Stalin  "doctor's  plot"— not  to  warn 
us  to  speak  out  In  time. 

There  are  about  3  million  Jews  in  the  bo- 
vlet  Union  and  they  constitute  the  second 
largest    Jewish    community    In    the    world. 
They   are   recognized   as   a   nationality,   but 
they  are  not  given  the  same  rights  accorded 
other  recognized  nationalities  in  the  U.S^b.K^ 
They    are    denied    communities    throughout 
the  world.     But   in  spite  of   more   than   40 
years  of  persecution  and  near  persecution, 
government    pressures    and    restrictions    de- 
signed to  discourage  religious  Identification, 
almost  21/2    million  in  the  U.S.S.R.,   In  the 
1959  census  declared  themselves  to  be  Jews. 
In  spite  of  Soviet  claims  of  religious  free- 
dom and  denials  of  the  existence  of  anti- 
Semitism  because  it  Is  a  violation  of  Soviet 
law    there  Is  ample  and  grim  evidence  that 
the  Soviet  Government  is  singling  Jews  out 
as  a  group  for  discriminatory  restrictions  and 
extreme  punishment.     Jews  and  the  Jewish 
religion  suffer  greater  limitations  and  pro- 
hibitions at  the  hands  of  the  Kremlin  than 
any    other    religious    groups    In    the    Soviet 

Synagogue  buildings  and  seminaries  have 
been  padlocked.  Jewish  cemeteries  have  been 
arbitrarily  shut  down,  and  ritual  supplies- 
Including  matzoth— needed  for  religious  wor- 
ship  cannot  be  obtained.    No  Hebrew  Bibles 


or  calendars  are  printed,  and  prayer  books 
are  irreplaceable.  Means  for  training  rabbis 
and  community  workers  are  Inadequate  or 
nonexistent,  and  unlike  other  religious 
groups  Jews  are  not  permitted  to  establish 
national  organizations.  Jewish  cultural  life 
has  been  stifled  and  the  once  flourishing 
Yiddish  language  literature  In  books,  thea- 
ter, periodicals,  and  newspapers  has  virtually 
been  wiped  out. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  very  sensitive  to  charges  of  anti-Semitism 
and  prides  itself  on  the  law  which  makes  It 
a  criminal  offense.    But  when  89  out  of  163 
persons  sentenced  to  death  for  alleged  "black 
marketing"  or  economic  crimes,  are  publicly 
Identified  as  Jews  and  held  up  for  ridicule, 
contempt  and  caricature  In  the  official  Soviet 
press;    and    when    a   blatantly    antl-Semltlc 
book  containing  caricatures  on  the  Nazi  pat- 
tern Is  published  under  the  title  "Judaism" 
by  one  Kichko  and  thousands  of  copies  are 
officially  distributed,  then  it  is  time  to  ex- 
pose the  false  Soviet  claim  that  there  is  no 
antl-SemltIsm    under    communism    and    to 
denounce  the  hypocrisy  behind  the  Krem- 
lin's  denials   of    anti-Jewish    actions.     The 
crude  hatemongerings  of   the  Kichko  book 
was    even    too    much    for    the    Communist 
parties    in    France.    Italy,    and    the    United 
States  to  swallow  and  they  protested  and  the 
intensity  of  protest   from   all   parts  of   the 
world  finally  persuaded  Soviet  authorities  to 
suppress  the  book. 

From  time  to  time  Soviet  leaders  have  In- 
sisted that  Soviet  treatment  of  religious  mi- 
norities is  an  Internal  matter  and  that  pro- 
tests constitute  Interference  in  the  Soviet 
Union's  domestic  affairs.  But  similar  dis- 
claimers by  Russia  and  other  nations  In  ear- 
lier periods  in  our  history  did  not  deter  the 
United  States  from  protesting  the  persecu- 
tion of  Jews  or  other  minority  groups. 

Since  1840  the  United  States,  while  recog- 
nizing the  principle  of  nonintervention  In 
the  international  affairs  of  another  state,  has 
nevertheless,  protested  the  persecution  of 
oppressed  minorities  by  foreign  governments 
and  has  justified  these  protests  in  the  name 
of  moral  duty  toward  humanity.  This  pol- 
icy has  remained  valid  to  this  day. 

This  is  no  time  for  silence  on  the  part  of 
American  Jewry.  Each  great  wave  of  Indig- 
nation will  serve  to  ultimately  alleviate,  and 
will  help  to  prevent  aggravation  of  the  plight 
of  the  Jewish  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Each  pro- 
test, whether  by  Individuals,  organizations, 
or  by  the  free  nations  of  the  world  acting 
independently  or  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, will  serve  to  make  the  Kremlin  realize 
how  sterile  and  harmful  to  its  own  prestige 
Is  Its  anti-Jewish  policy. 


Message  of  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefellek 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Rabbi  Arthur  Schneier, 
Congregation  ZichTon  Ephraim, 
New  York,  NY.: 

I  am  certain  I  speak  for  the  people  of 
New  York  State  In  saying  that  we  are  dis- 
tressed at  the  treatment  meted  out  to  men 
and  women  of  the  Jewish  faith  living  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  persecution  of  the  Jews 
Is  so  utterly  without  reason,  that  we  are  as 
astounded  as  we  are  shocked.  May  your  pro- 
test prove  effective  within  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time. 

Nelson  A.  Rockefellee. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  racial  and  religious  persecu- 
tion everywhere  must  be  a  matter  of 
concern  to  us  all.  Especially  is  this  so 
where  the  victims  are  of  a  group  to  whom 
we  owe  a  special  debt— the  survivors  of 
the  anti-Semitic  persecutions  of  the  last 
generation.  And  especially  is  this  so 
where  it  is  demonstrated  that  our  con- 
cern can  make  a  difference— that  the 
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would-be  persecutors  listen  to  our  pro- 
tests. 

The  Soviet  Union  now  persecutes  Jews. 
But  the  Soviet  Union  is  mindful  of  world 
opinion,  especially  U.S.  opinion.  It  is 
therefore  our  responsibility  to  make  our 
protests  heard — and  to  continue  them 
until  the  Soviet  Union  changes  its  policy. 
To  help  fulfill  that  responsibility,  dozens 
of  distinguished  Americans,  including 
Senators  Bayh,  Javits.  Ribicoff,  Scott, 
and  myself,  joined  recently  in  the  "Ap- 
peal of  Conscience"  to  the  Soviet  Grov- 
ernment.  A  public  meeting  was  held  at 
Congregation  Zichron  Ephraim  in  New 
York,  on  January  17.  1965.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  appeal, 
with  its  signeis:  the  remarks  of  the  meet- 
ing of  Judge  Benjamin  Gassman,  presi- 
dent of  the  congregation;  a  message  from 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States; 
and  remarks  by  Mayor  Robert  Wagner 
and  myself  be  inserted  in  the  Record  as 
further  evidence  of  our  concern  with  the 
persecuted  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  appeal 
message  and  remarks  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  14.  1965) 
An   Appeal   of   Conscience 

"The  position  of  the  Jewish  community  in 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  matter  of  deep  and 
continuing  concern  to  me,  to  this  adminis- 
tration and  to  the  millions  of  thoughtful 
people  throughout  the  United  States  •  •  *. 
It  Is  mv  hope  that  citizens  and  organizations 
of  all  "faiths  will  Join  in  an  overwhelming 
expression  of  moral  concern  for  the  Jews  of 
the  Soviet  Union."  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  October  28,  1964. 

In  the  name  of  humanity,  we  urge  the 
Soviet  Government  to  end  all  discrimination 
against  Its  Jewish  community. 

We  appeal  for  the  restoration  of  the  fol- 
lowing religious  and  cultural  rights  to  the 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union: 

The  free  functioning  of  synagogues  should 
be  permitted  and  central  Institutions  to  serve 
the  religious  needs  of  Soviet  Jewry  should 
be  established. 

Jewish  education  In  all  Its  forms.  Includ- 
ing the  training  of  rabbis,  should  be  allowed. 

Obstacles  to  the  performance  of  sacred 
rites,  such  as  religious  burial  and  circum- 
cision, should  be  removed. 

The  publication  of  Hebrew  Bibles,  prayer 
books  and  religious  texts  and  the  production 
of  religious  articles,  such  as  prayer  shawls, 
phylacteries,  and  mezuzoth,  should  be  per- 
mitted. 

The  reestabllshment  of  Jewish  cultural  In- 
stitutions enabling  Jewish  artists  In  the 
theater,  music,  and  literature  to  develop  Jew- 
ish culture  In  the  Yiddish  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages. 

Permission  to  Jews  separated  from  their 
families  to  leave  the  U.S.S.R.  so  that  they 
may  be  reunited  with  them  In  other  coun- 
tries. 

Religious  and  cultural  ties  with  Jewish 
communities  outside  the  U.S.S.R.,  official  ex- 
change visits  and  religious  pilgrimages  to  the 
Holy  Land  should  be  permitted. 

The  anti-Jewish  character  that  so  strongly 
colors  the  official  campaign  against  economic 
crimes  should  be  eliminated. 

We  cannot  remain  silent  so  long  as  justice 
Is  not  done. 

A  public  meeting  sponsored  by  Congrega- 
tion Zichron  Ephraim  will  take  place  11  a.m. 
Surdav.  January  17.  at  the  congregation, 
163  East  67th  Street,  opposite  the  Soviet 
mission  to  the  U  N. 

Speakers  are  Senator  Jscob  K.  J.^vtts;  Sen- 
ator Robert  P.  Kennedy:  Mavor  Robert  P. 
Warner;  Label  A.  Katz.  president.  B'nal 
B'rith;   Rabbi  Arthur  Schneler. 


If  you  wish  to  Join  your  voice  In  this  im- 
portant effort,  write  to  Congregation  Zichron 
Ephraim  which  is  sponsoring  this  appeal  as 
a  public  service. 

Dr.  Markus  Earth,  professor  of  Theology, 
Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary;  Hon. 
Birch    Bayh,    U.S.    Senator.    Indiana; 
Hon.  Abraham  D.  Beame.  comptroller. 
City  of  New  York;   Saul  Bellow,  nov- 
elist, playwright;  David  Berdon;  Adolf 
A.  Berle.  Jr.,  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary   of    State    and    Ambassador    to 
Brazil;    Harry   Berse;    Theodore  Blkel, 
artist;    Benjamin   J.    Brody;    Bernard 
Brownsteln;    David    Callahan,    editor. 
Commonweal;   I.  J.  Caplan;  James  B. 
Carey,  president,  International  Union 
of     Electrical,     Radio     and     Machine 
Workers;    Hon   Edward   F.   Cavanagh, 
deputy    mayor.    City    of    New    York; 
Arthur     A.     Cohen,     theologian     and 
author;   Isidore  M.  Cohen;   Wayne  H. 
Cowan,  managing  editor.  Christianity 
&  Crisis. 
Rev.  Eugene  K.  Culhane.  S.J.,  managing 
editor,     America;     Israel     Cummlngs; 
Joseph    E.    Cunneen.    editor-in-chief, 
Cross    Currents;     Samuel    H.    Daroff; 
Nathan  Ehrlich;  Jason  Epstein,  editor: 
Dr.  Louis  Flnkelsteln,  chancellor,  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  Amer- 
ica; Jules  Felffer.  writer  and  cartoon- 
ist; David  Field;  William  B.  Flschberg; 
Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  minister 
emeritus.    Riverside    Church;     Irving 
Freezer;   Abel  E.  Garner;    Hon.  Abra- 
ham N.  Geller,  Justice.  Supreme  Court, 
State  of  New  York;  Julius  H.  Gewlrtz; 
Judge  Benjamin  Gassman,  president. 
Congregation  Zichron  Ephraim;   Prof. 
Nahum    N.    Glatzer,    department    of 
Judaic  studies,  Brandeis  Unive-sity. 
Dr.    Nelson    Glueck.    president,    Hebrew 
Union    College — Jewish    Institute    of 
Religion:  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg,  As- 
sociate Justice,   U.S.  Supreme   Court; 
Kyle    E.    Haseldon.    managing    editor, 
the  Christian  Century;  Samuel  Haus- 
man;     Nat    Hentoflf,    columnist    and 
critic;  Dr.  Richard  Hofstadter,  DeWitt 
Clinton,  professor  of  American  history, 
Columbia  University;  Louis  Hollander, 
Amalgamated     Clothing    Workers     of 
America,    AFL-CIO;    Michael    Hyams; 
Hon.   Jacob    K.   Javits,   U.S.   Senator, 
New  York;  Philip  Johnson,  architect; 
Hon  Louis  I.  Kaplan,  judge.  Civil  Court 
of  New  York;  Alfred  Kazin,  author  and 
critic;  Label  A.  Katz,  president.  Inter- 
national B'nal  B'rlth. 
Edward  M.  Keating,  editor  and  publisher. 
Ramparts;   Hon.  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
U.S.  Senator.  New  York;  Emll  Koenlg; 
Dr.  James  Krltzeck.  professor,  depart- 
ment   of    oriental    studies,    Princeton 
University;  Maj.  Gen.  Melvln  L.  Krule- 
wltch,  chairman.  New  York  State  Ath- 
letic Commission:  Nathan  Leder;  Irv- 
ing Leeman;   Hon.  Louis  J.  Lefkowltz. 
attorney  general.  State  of  New  York; 
Herman    Levin;    Maurice    Levin;    Leo 
Levy:  Hon  Stanley  H.  Lowell,  chairman. 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  City  of 
New  York;  Hon.  Charles  Marks,  justice, 
Supreme  Court,  State  of  New   York; 
Rev.  Clement  J.  McNaspy,  S.J.,  editor. 
America;   Charles  Mayer;   David  Mels- 
ter;     Rev.    Thomas    Merton,    author; 
Arthur  Miller,  playwright. 
Henry  Mlnskoff;  Jerome  Mlnskoff;  Myron 
A.    Minskoff;    Dr.    Reinhold    Niebuhr. 
professor  emeritus.  Union  Theological 
Seminary:   Norman  Podhoretz,  editor. 
Commentary:  Jacob  S.  Potofsky,  gen- 
eral president.  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers    of    America;     Dr.    Emanuel 
Rackman.  assistant  to  the  president. 
Yeshiva   University:    Dr.  David   H.    C. 
Read,  minister.  Madison  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian Church;  Hon.  Abraham  Ribi- 
coff, U.S.   Senator.   Connecticut:    Ed- 
ward Rice,  Jr.,  editor.  Jubilee;  Herman 


A.  Rosenberg;  Hon.  William  F.  Ryan, 
Member.  U.S.  Congress;  Joseph  Sand- 
ler; Murray  D.  Sandler;  Dore  Schary, 
president.  Antl-Defamatlon  League;' 
Michael  Schlmmel;  Alfred  Schlossberg; 
Rabbi  Arthur  Schneler,  rabbi,  Conl 
gregatlon  Zichron  Ephraim. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott,  U.S.  Senator,  Penn- 
sylvania; Karl  Shapiro,  poet;  Joseph 
Shapiro;  S.  M.  Shor;  Hon.  Charles  H, 
Silver,  executive  assistant  for  educa- 
tion and  Industrial  development  to 
mayor  of  City  of  New  York;  Hon.  Ed- 
ward S.  Silver,  surrogate.  Kings  Coun- 
ty, N.Y.;  Edward  S,  Skillin,  editor, 
Commonweal;  Spyros  P.  Skouras; 
Louis  Sloate;  Bishop  Stephen  G, 
Spottswood,  chairman,  board  of  direc- 
tors, NAACP:  Max  Steinberg;  Dewey 
D.  Stone;  Charles  Taubman;  Prank 
Taylor,  publisher,  Avon  Books;  Nathan 
Trotzky;  Louis  Untermeyer,  author; 
Hon.  Robert  F.  Wagner,  mayor.  City  of 
New  York;  Col.  Irvln  Waldman;  vmw 
Weltzner. 

Remarks     of     Judge     Benjamin     Gassmak, 
President,  Congregation  Zichron  Ephra- 
im,  AT   Protest   Meeting   Against  Treat- 
ment OF  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
The  purpose  of  this  meeting  Is  to  appeal 
to  the  Soviet  leaders  to  restore  religious  and 
cultural  rights  to  Jews  In  that  country;  to 
permit  the   maintenance  and   the  develop- 
ment of  seminaries  for  the  training  of  rabbis; 
to  allow  synagogues  to  remain  open  and  to 
function   without  hindrance,   and.   In  gen- 
eral,  to   permit   the   Jewish   commimity  in 
Russia  to  live  a  full  religious  and  cultural 
life. 

Within  the  past  4  weeks,  we  concluded 
the  reading  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  which 
speaks  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  We 
find  that  until  God  created  man,  all  other 
things  were  created  by  divine  flat.  "And 
God  said:  'Let  there  be  light.  Let  there  be 
a  firmament  In  the  midst  of  the  waters. 
Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature 
place.  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  grass, 
the  herb  yielding  seed  and  the  fruit  tree 
yielding  fruit.  Let  the  waters  bring  forth 
abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath 
life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth. 
Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature 
after  his  kind.'  " 

However,  when  It  came  to  the  creation  of 
man,  God  said:  "Let  us  make  man  In  our 
Image,  after  our  likeness.  So  God  created 
man  In  His  own  image."  There  was  none  of 
that  automatic  creation  by  flat.  Man  rep- 
resents the  handiwork  of  God.  Thus  man 
has  a  little  of  the  Godly  spirit  within  him, 
which  entitles  htm  to  dignity  and  rights, 
which  no  man  or  group  of  men  have  the 
right  to  take  away. 

Yet,  the  Soviet  leaders,  renouncing  God, 
assumed  the  right  to  prevent  man  from 
communing  with  God.  Three  million  Jews 
within  the  Soviet  Union  are  told  that  they 
cannot  pray  to  God.  that  they  cannot  enjoy 
the  religious  and  cultural  freedom  which 
God  has  given  to  them.  By  dictatorial  act. 
the  Soviet  leaders  began  systematically  to 
starve  the  Jewish  culture,  to  crush  their 
spirit  and,  to  sever  their  ties  with  their 
fellow  Jews  the  world  over. 

Jewish  youth  are  denied  the  most  meager 
opportunities  to  learn  and  to  transmit  their 
Jewish  heritage  to  future  generations. 

This  morning,  from  this  pulpit,  you  will 
hear  the  voices  of  men  who  are  prominent 
In  government,  as  well  as  In  the  religious 
life  of  our  country.  At  the  conclusion  of 
this  meeting,  a  resolution  of  protest  will  be 
offered  and  I  hope  that  each  one  of  you  will 
approve  It.  Thus  you  will  let  your  voices 
be  heard  not  only  In  the  Russian  Mission 
across  the  street,  but  also  across  the  Atlantic 
and  the  thousands  of  miles  across  Europe, 
within  the  very  Kremlin  walls. 

This  is  the  time  to  speak  out,  lest  we  re- 
peat the  crime  which  the  world  committed 
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„f  remaining  silent  when  the  Nazis  began  the 
°  /tminatlon  of  the  Jewish  people. 
*'Snt  on  this  pulpit  this  morning  are 
Jews  and  Christians.  Though  unlike  In 
Sn  we  are  alike  In  destiny.  As  John 
£nne  so  aptly  stated,  centuries  ago:  "No 
SS^fs  an  island:  each  man  is  a  part  of  the 
^nHnent  If  a  clod  be  washed  away  by 
Se  sea  Europe  is  the  less.  Every  man's  death 
^^inlshes  me,  for  I  am  Involved  In  mankind. 
S  knew  not  for  whom  the  bell  toUs;   It 

fnils  for  thee." 

we  should  now  know  that  whenever  one 
nPODle  Is  persecuted,  all  people  are  ultimately 
Kcuted.  Whenever  one  religion  suffers, 
aliVeligions  suffer.  When  one  minority  d^es, 
Se  bell  begins  to  toll  for  humanity  When 
religion  is  proscribed  In  one  land,  the  bell 
beeins  to  toll  for  civilization. 

It  should  be  crystal  clear  that  the  relent- 
less attack  upon  the  Jews  is  the  prelude  to 
the  inevitable  attack  upon  the  Christians. 
Dictators  will  not  be  satisfied  until  they  can 
have  a  world  free  of  all  religion,  because  they 
imow  that  tyranny  can  never  be  secure  If 
humanity  remains  true  to  religion. 

Let  the  free  world  stand  on  guard.  Let 
us  proclaim  that  on  this  question,  Jews,  and 
Christians  alike,  are  determined  that  the 
bell  of  antireligion  shall  not  toll  In  any  part 
of  the  world. 

It  Is  in  this  spirit  that  we  meet  here  to- 
day We  are  encouraged  by  the  presence. 
upon  this  pulpit,  of  our  two  U.S.  Senators, 
our  distinguished  mayor  of  our  great  city, 
and  many  other  illustrious  men,  who  will  add 
their  voices  to  ours.  Because  of  the  eminent 
positions  each  of  them  holds  In  government, 
what  they  will  sav  here  will  Impress  the  So- 
viet leaders,  and  will  serve  notice  upon  them 
that  the  Jews  in  Russia  do  not  stand  alone 
and  deserted;  that  they  have  friends,  who 
will  do  all  within  their  power  to  redress  the 
great  wrong  which  Is  being  done  to  them. 

Washington,  D.C. 

January  15, 1965. 

Rabbi  Arthur  Schneier, 
Congregation  Zichron  Ephraim, 
New  York,  N.Y.:  ^     . 

I  am  deeply  distressed  at  the  treatment  oi 
Soviet  Jewry  by  the  Soviet  Government.  I 
have  asked  Americans  In  the  past  and  will 
continue  to  do  so,  to  raise  their  voices  In 
protest.  I  believe  that  if  we  continue  to  raise 
our  voices,  we  will  be  heard,  and  that  the 
actions  of  religious  and  racial  discrimination 
will  be  lifted.    We  must  continue  until  they 

are. 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 


Remarks   by   Mayor   Robert   F.   Wagner   at 

Protest  Meeting   Against   Treatment   of 

Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 

Rabbi  Schneler,  It  is  a  privilege  to  Join  with 
you  and  with  the  members  of  your  congre- 
gation—and with  the  citizens  of  our  city,  of 
all  faiths,  who  have  braved  the  first  great 
snow  of  the  winter  season  to  come  here  to 
protest  the  senseless  and  ruthless  persecu- 
tion of  3  million  men,  women  and  children 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

We  are  gathered  today  In  this  great  house 
of  worship,  to  bear  witness  to  the  outrage 
of  the  people  of  this  city  for  the  Indignity 
practiced  on  millions  of  our  fellow  human 
beings  who  are  being  prevented  from  follow- 
ing the  commandments  of  their  ancient  faith 
and  are  being  persecuted  for  adhering  to 
their  sacred  rituals.  They  are  being 
hounded  because  they  try  to  live  by  the 
llRht  of  their  consciences  and  the  teachings 
of  the  prophets. 

In  the  face  of  what  Is  going  on  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  with  the  complicity  of  the  rul- 
ers of  Soviet  Russia,  we  here  cannot  remain 
.client.  The  plight  of  the  Jews  living  In 
the  Soviet  Union  wrenches  at  our  hearts. 
Many  of  those  now  being  persecuted  in  So- 
viet Russia  lived  through  the  nightmare  of 


Nazi  rule,  only  now  to  experience  a  resump- 
tion of  the  terror. 

The  Soviet  persecution  is  different  irom 
the  Nazi  persecution,  but  It  is  also  the  same. 
It  Is  the  same  with  respect  to  Its  Intolerance 
and  to  Its  hatred  of  spiritual  ana  religious 
practices  which  do  not  conform  to  Soviet 
doctrine.  It  Is  an  attempt  to  deprive  an  en- 
tire people  of  their  dignity— the  dignity  de- 
rived from  their  religious  convictions,  and 
their  practice  of  religious  worship. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
a  monopoly  on  persecution.  There  are  other 
places  m  the  world  where  men,  women,  and 
children  live  In  fear  and  suffer  the  repression 
of  their  faith  and  their  freedom  of  worship. 
And  there  are  persecutions  of  other  Kihds, 
too  There  Is  darkness  in  many  parts  of  tne 
world  But  nowhere  Is  that  darkness  more 
tragic  than  In  the  Soviet  Union.  And  for  no 
neople  is  that  darkness  more  heartrending 
than  for  those  of  Jewish  faith  who  have  en- 
dured persecutions  for  thousands  of  years, 
and  never  more  tragically  than  In  this  cen- 

^^Hence,  In  this  city  of  8  million  free 
Americans  gathered  from  every  f o^ner  of  the 
globe,  we  have  a  right  to  Join  In  protesting 
the  persecution  of  Jews  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  As  we  believe  in  freedom,  we  must 
uphold  Its  causes  and  denounce  Its  repres- 

^^  By  our  presence  here  today,  we  affirm  our 
solidarity  with  our  fellow  human  beings  In 
Russia,  We  keep  faith  with  them  by  assem- 
bling here  today,  and  we  keep  faith  with 
our  traditions.  We  believe  in  freedom  of 
religion,  and  not  only  for  Americans  but  for 
all  people  everywhere.  We  refuse  to  let 
religious  persecution  go  unrecognized.  Per- 
secution of  Jews  has  an  especially  tragic 
overtone,  whether  by  the  Nazis  in  Germany 
or  by  the  Communists  in  Russia. 

The  Jewish  ponulation  of  the  Soviet  Union 
is  very  small— Just  a  little  more  than  1  per- 
cent    Yet  the  fact  Is  that  almost  60  percent 
of  all  those  sentenced  to  death  In  Russia 
for   so-called   economic   crimes   In   the   last 
recorded  year  have  been  Jews     In  the  Soviet 
State  of  Ukraine,  the  Jewish  population  is 
2  nercent.    Yet  90  percent  of  those  sentenced 
to  death  for  these  so-called  economic  crimes 
have  been  Jews.    These  figures  "e  eloquent 
m  themselves;  they  need  no  embellishment^ 
This  meeting  today  and  others  of  a  similar 
nature  In  which  I  have  participated  over  the 
past  several  months  have  helped  to  mobilize 
public  opinion.  Jewish  and  non-Jewish,  In 
protest  against  the  Indignities  and  sufferings 
Sted  u|on  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  must  press   ahead  with   these  prot^ts. 
despite  all  restraints  which  are  suggested. 
We  are  sensitive  to  the  importance  of  pro- 
moting peace  In  the  world  and  of  avoiding 
unjustified  provocation.     But  this  does  not 
mean  that  we  may  not  and  should  not  pro- 
test with  all  our  strength  and  vigor  at  per- 
secution wherever  It  happens. 

Last  October,  I  spoke  at  another  rally  on 
this  same  subject  In  this  same  neighborhood. 
In  the  course  of  my  remarks  on  that  occa- 
sion I  referred  to  a  wise  observation  from 
the  Talmud-that  a  man  who  tolerates  an 
evil  act  is  as  guilty  as  the  man  who  per- 
netrates  that  act. 

Let  none  of  us  be  found  guilty.  Let  each 
of  us  find  the  time  and  the  energy  to  speak 
out  against  persecution.  Let  us  condemn 
those  who  persecute  and  let  us  Jojn  to- 
gether to  send  the  word  across  the  distant 
8ceans  that  as  long  as  one  man  Is  perse- 
cuted and  deprived  of  the  right  to  worship 
freelv  all  of  us  are  endangered  in  our  rights, 
too.  We  must  never  cease  to  protest  mans 
Inhumanity  to  man. 


ADDRESS    by    Senator    Robert    P.    Kenncty. 

Congregation  Zichron  Ephbaim,  Sunday. 

January  17,  1965 

History  records  the  great  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
flore  as  the  first  foreigner  to  protest  to  the 
Russian   Government   on   behalf   of   perse- 


cuted Russian  Jewry.    He  traveled  to  Russia 
to  do  so  m  1846. 

Today,  after  119  years,  we  must  still  meet 
to  protest  the  treatment  of  Jews  in  Russia. 
Today,  more  than  50  years  after  Nicholas 
II  distributed  the  Infamous  "Protocols 
of  the  Elders  of  Zion,"  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment continues  to  distribute  vicious  anti- 
Semitic  propaganda. 

On  the  first  day  of  Passover  in  1891,  a  Rus- 
sian Government  closed  the  synagogue  and 
expelled  all  Jews  from  Moscow.  For  the 
Passovers  of  the  1960's,  a  Russian  Govern- 
ment forbids  the  baking  of  matzoh.  When 
a  despotic  tsar  wanted  to  divert  attention  of 
his  subjects  from  their  wretchedness  in  1911. 
he  accused  Jews  of  ritual  murder.  When  his 
successors  sought  the  same  end  In  the  1960'8, 
they  accused  Jews  of  economic  subversion. 

It  Is  therefore  clear  that  we  meet  today 
to  write  but  one  of  many  chapters — In  a 
book  whose  length  is  a  disgrace  to  humanity. 
It  Is  not  the  first  chapter.  But  we  must 
make  it  the  last.  I  come  to  say  that  there 
Is  hope  that  If  we-  fulfill  our  responsibilities 
to  the  2  million  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
may  see  in  our  time  an  end  to  this  sorry  story 
of  persecution. 

For  the  Soviet  Union  listens.  The  Soviet 
leaders  may  deny  that  persecution  exists; 
they  may  call  their  accusers  liars;  but  they 
will  not,  they  cannot,  defy  the  conscience  of 
an  outraged  world. 

In  1960,  for  example,  Nlklta  Khrushchev 
was  asked  In  Vienna  why  the  Soviet  Union 
denied  exit  permits  to  Jews  wishing  to  join 
their  relatives  In  Israel.     His  answer  was  to 
deny   that   any   such   citizen   of   the   Soviet 
Union  had  applied  for  such  a  permit.     He 
could  not  admit  before  the  world  that  his 
government  would  abridge  this  fundamental 
human  right.    Instead,  he  tried  to  deny  the 
facts  of  the  accusations.     The  same  course 
has   been  followed   many  times   before  the 
United  Nations — for  example,  when  the  So- 
viet delegation  to  a  Human  Rights  Subcom- 
mission  would   not  vote  against,   but  only 
abstained  from,  a  resolution  proclaiming  the 
right  of  emigration  for  all  people. 

These  episodes  demonstrate  the  oppor- 
tunity for  our  brothers  in  the  Soviet  Union— 
and  the  challenges  before  us  here. 

If  the  full  facts  are  brought  to  light: 
If  the  story  of  Soviet  anti-Semitism  is  broad- 
cast again  and  again  throughout  the  world, 
made  so  clear  that  Its  true  existence  cannot 
be  denied:  then,  in  my  Judgment,  the  Soviet 
Government  will  be  forced  to  reverse  Its 
policy.  It  has  been  forced  to  do  so  several 
times  already. 

After  the  first  group  of  economic  show 
trials  aroused  universal  condemnation  from 
the  clvUized  world,  a  further  set,  which 
might  have  Involved  several  hundred  per- 
sons, was  canceled.  After  worldwide  pub- 
licity exposed  the  pettiness  of  a  Soviet  protest 
that  Israeli  diplomats  had  distributed  re- 
ligious calendars,  the  printing  and  sale  of 
these  calendars  was  permitted  last  fall. 

These  are  Isolated  Incidents.  The  easing 
of  particular  restrictions  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
subject  to  persecutions  and  violations  of 
human  dignity  that  are  beyond  the  capa- 
bilities of  language  to  denounce.  But  these 
incidents  demonstrate  that  our  protests  are 
heard.  They  prove  that  we  do  not  meet  in 
vain,  that  our  presence  here  Is  not  an  Idle 

^^ThlWlet  Union  must  answer  to  us.  And 
hopefullv  it  must  answer  as  well  to  Russians 
who  believe  In  freedom  and  Justice. 

The  young  Russian  poet.  Yevgeny  Yevtu- 
shenko,  wrote  of  the  notorious  Babl  Yar. 
"I  am  each  old  man  that  was  slaughtered 

I  a^m  each  child  that  was  slaughtered  here. 
Nothing  m  me  can  forget  this. 
Let  the  "international"  sound  out  Joyously 
When  the  last  anti-Semite  on  earth  wUl  be 
burled." 
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He  read  this  to  thousands  of  young  people 
in  a  public  square  in  Moscow  despite  brutal 
police  efforts  to  disperse  them.  The  great 
composer  Shostakovich  sec  his  words  to 
music — and  the  music  was  played. 

I  do  not  offer  these  episodes,  of  course,  as 
evidence  that  we  can  relax  our  concern.  In- 
deed, our  effort  must  be  redoubled. 

For  if  this  meeting  can  offer  the  slightest 
hope,  the  slightest  encouragement,  to  the 
Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union,  our  effort  will  have 
been  repaid.  If  every  petition,  every  repre- 
sentation to  the  Soviet  Government  can  al- 
low some  matzoh  to  be  baked  again,  or  10 
more  students  to  be  admitted  to  the  rab- 
binate, our  effort  will  have  been  repaid. 

If  all  the  United  Nations  speeches  and  reso- 
lutions, and  all  the  newspaper  articles,  force 
the  Soviets  to  allow  a  hundred  families  to  be 
reunited,  then  cur  efforts  will  have  been  re- 
paid. 

And  they  will  be  repaid,  although  they 
will  have  just  begun.  The  building  across 
the  street  is  there  because  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment wants  to  impress  the  world  with  its  way 
of  life.  The  plaque  you  raise  tod.iy  will  help 
to  tell  the  world  about  the  Jewish  way  of  life 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  It  v,-ill  bear  silent  but 
terrible  witness  to  that  way  of  life,  day  and 
night,  month  after  month,  year  upon  year, 
until  it  is  no  longer  needed. 

In  the  end  v.e  must  prevail.  I  say  "we" 
must  prev.Ul  because  your  cause  is  mine.  Just 
as  the  cause  of  yoiu"  Russian  brothers  Is 
yours.  I  cannot  say  why  better  than  it  was 
said  in  1905.  vvhen  6.000  signed  the  declara- 
tion of  Jewish  citizens  to  the  Czar:  "We  de- 
mand civil  equality  and  equal  submission  to 
general  laws  as  men  v.ho.  despite  everything, 
are  conscious  of  Their  human  dignity.  •  •  • 
Ws  do  not  expect  these  rights  to  be  bestowed 
upon  us  as  an  act  of  grace  and  magnanimity 
or  because  of  some  political  expediency,  but 
as  a  matter  of  honor  and  justice." 

For  that  honor  and  justice  we  must  all 
stand — and  we  must  all  work. 


FRED  ELLSWORTH 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
month,  death  came  to  Fred  Ellsworth,  of 
Lawrence,  Kans. — "Mr.  K.U."  to  his 
thousands  of  friends  in  Kansas  and  to 
untold  numbers  of  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas alumni.  All  felt  a  personal  loss,  and 
will  truly  miss  a  great  champion  of  the 
University  of  Kansas. 

It  seems  inadequate  to  merely  say  that 
he  was  a  good  and  kind  man  who  did  his 
job  with  complete  loyalty.  His  services 
as  the  alimini  secretary  for  our  State 
university  brought  untold  rewards  to  so 
many  of  the  people  of  our  State. 

His  son,  Robert  Ellsworth,  now 
serves  as  a  distinguished  Member  of 
Congress,  and  his  public  service  reveals 
the  rich  heritage  he  received  from  his 
father. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unamimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital, 
of  January  13,  1955;  and  also  an  article 
from  the  Kansas  City  Times,  of  January 
14. 1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the   Topeka  Daily   Capital,   Jan.   13, 

1965] 

Devoted  K.'\nsas  Univehsity   Servant 

The  death  of  Fred  Ellsworth— "Mr.  K.U." 
to  thousands  of  University  of  Kansas 
alumni — Is  a  personal  loss  to  all  Jayhawkers. 
To  them  Fred  Ellsworth  represented  pride 
In  their  alma  mater,  and  Fred  was  fiercely 
proud  of  everything  about  the  university. 


As  Kansas  University  Chancellor  W.  Clarke 
Wescoe  once  observed:  "Mere  than  faculty  or 
chancellors,  to  thousands  of  alumni  and 
friends  Fred  Ellsworth  is  the  University  of 
Kazisas." 

This  devoted  man  was,  as  usual,  humble  on 
learning  in  1962  that  Kansas  University's 
largest  men's  dormitory  would  be  known  as 
Fred  Ellsworth  Hall.  Yet  this  recognition 
which  he  so  richly  deserved  only  served  to 
emphasise  his  innate  modesty. 

P'or  39  years,  as  Kansas  University  alumni 
secretary,  Fred  Ellsworth  traveled  up  and 
down  Kansas  and  across  the  Nation,  cement- 
ing firmly  the  ties  of  Jayhawker  graduates 
and  their  alma  mater.  He  had  taken  the  job 
in  1924  when  the  Kansas  University  student 
body  numbered  only  4,000.  Through  th3 
years  he  watched  the  numbers  on  Mount 
Oread  and  the  Kansas  University  School  of 
Medicine  grow  to  13,000. 

Fred  managed  to  build  up  the  alumni  as- 
sociation from  2,700  members  in  1924  to 
16,500  before  he  retired.  He  was  known  in 
college  circles  as  an  outstanding  man  in 
alumni  relations. 

Shortly  before  his  death  he  was  awarded  a 
medal  for  distinguished  service  to  education 
by  the  Alumni  Federation  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. He  was  one  of  23  men  and  women 
so  honored  for  their  "eminent  leadership  in 
the  field  of  alumni  relations." 

Thus  the  farm  boy  from  Pleasanton,  whose 
student  days  at  Kansas  University  were  in- 
terrupted while  he  served  In  the  35th  Divi- 
sion in  World  War  I,  was  to  find  his  life's 
work  at  the  Institution  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1922.  His  indefatigable  quest  for 
the  betterment  of  Kansas  University  can  be 
seen  today  in  many  places.  Besides  the  fine 
dormitory  that  bears  his  name,  the  World 
War  II  Campanile  and  Drive  are  other  moi-'.u- 
ments  to  Fred  Ellsworth's  love  for  the  uni- 
versity, for  it  was  a  project  that  was  achieved 
largely  through  his  efforts.  He  played  an 
important  role,  too.  in  the  completion  of  the 
Kansas  Union  and  Memorial  Stadium,  both 
World  War  I  memorials. 

Undergraduates  on  the  campus  knew  Fred 
Ellsworth  as  a  friend  and  counselor,  as  did 
the  graduates  whose  careers  took  them  far 
from  Lawrence.  For  those  coming  back  to 
the  campu.';  to  plan  for  class  reunions,  meet- 
ing with  Fred  was  a  stimulating  experience. 

Some  may  have  wondered  how,  year  after 
year,  he  could  so  enthusiastically  go  through 
the  same  routine  with  different  classes,  but 
he  steered  them  toward  an  enjoyable  pro- 
gram that  earned  him  many  thanks  from 
the  returning  grads. 

At  football  games,  Fred  sometimes  ap- 
peared wearing  a  Texas  hat,  gift  of  Kansas 
University  alumni  living  in  Houston.  He 
prized  the  hat  highly  and  responded  good- 
naturedly  to  friends  who  called  him  "Sheriff" 
when  he  wore  it. 

When  Kansas  University  celebrates  its  cen- 
tennial in  1966,  it  will  be  regretted  by  all 
Jayhawkers  that  Fred  Ellsworth  will  not  be 
on  the  campus  to  aid  the  project  for  which 
he  had  been  counsel  since  his  retirement. 

But  the  page.?  of  Jayhawk  history  are  the 
richer  for  Fred  Ellsworth's  loyalty  and  de- 
votion. 

The  name  of  "Mr.  K.U.,"  will  live  on  in  the 
memories  of  those  who  knew  him  and  in  the 
accomplishments  of  the  young  Jayhawkers 
of  the  future. 

[From  the  Kansas  City  Times,  Jan.  14,  1965] 

Fred  Ellsworth  Is  Eulogized  at  Kansas 
Universtty — Rites  for  the  Late  Alumni 
Secretary  Are  Attended  by  Crowd  of  800 — 
Influence  Over  40  Years — Pastor  Says  He 
Gave  Spirit  and  Direction  to  Many  by  His 
Friendliness 

(By  Ray  Morgan) 

Lawrence.  Kans. — Fred  Ellsworth,  secre- 
tary emeritus  of  the  University  of  Kansas 
Alumni  Association  who  died  Monday,  was 


eulogized  as  "Mr.  K.U."  in  funeral  services 
here  yesterday.  The  rites  were  attended  by 
more  than  800  persons,  including  Gov.  Wll- 
liam  Avery. 

The  Reverend  Paul  R.  Davis,  minister  ol 
the  Plymouth  Congregational  Church  said 
that  Ellsworth,  69,  had  been  a  continuing  in- 
fiuence  in  building  a  larger  university  under 
four  chancellors  and  through  nearly  40  years 
of  service. 

cited  by  alumni 

Mr.  Davis  read  a  citation  from  the  Kansas 
University  alumni  board  to  Ellsworth  which 
said,  in  part: 

"In  the  continuing  growth  and  change 
and  evolution  of  the  university,  through 
booms,  depressions,  wars,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
political  and  economic  environments,  there 
has  remained  that  one  constant  factor  that 
bound  all  together,  giving  them  direction 
and  purpose,  not  alone  for  the  problems  ol 
the  moment  but  for  those  of  the  distant  fu- 
ture that  so  few  men  are  able  to  envision. 
That  was  Fred  Ellsworth." 

From  all  walks  of  life  the  hundreds  of 
mourners  came  to  pay  a  final  tribute  to 
Ellsworth,  the  father  of  Representative  Rob- 
ert Ellsworth,  Third  District  Member  of 
Congress  from  Lawrence.  There  were  politi- 
cians, educators,  university  staff  members, 
bankers,  newspapermen,  and  many  others 
who  had  been  his  friends. 

served    four    CH-VNCELLOKo 

The  Congregational  minister  in  whose 
church  the  services  were  held  pointed  out 
that  Ellsworth  had  served  in  his  capacity 
under  four  chancellors.  Dr.  Earnest  Hiram 
Llndley,  Dr.  Deane  V.  Maliott,  Dr.  Franklin 
D.  Murphy,  and  Dr.  W.  Clarke  Wescoe. 

"If  there  was  ever  a  man  who  deserved  to 
be  called  'Mr.  K.U.'  it  was  Fred  Ellsworth," 
Mr.  Davis  said.  "The  University  of  Kansas 
is  a  much  greater  university  because  of  the 
life  of  Fred  Ellsworth. " 

He  said  some  indication  of  the  tremendous 
service  of  Ellsworth  was  that  during  his  years 
of  service  the  Kansas  University  alumni  as- 
sociation had  grown  from  a  membership  of 
2,700  to  more  than  18,500. 

"His  influence  is  apparent  to  the  eye  as 
today  one  walks  across  the  Kansas  University 
campus,"  the  minister  said.  "Although  he 
was  one  of  many,  he  was  a  guiding  force  in 
contributing  to  the  construction  of  the  World 
War  II  memorial  campanile  and  drive,  the 
Kansas  Union,  Memorial  Stadium,  and  Fred 
Ellsworth  Hall." 

BTHLT   ALUMNI    GROUP 

The  latter  is  a  dormitory  named  in  his 
honor.  Mr.  Davis  also  pointed  out  that  the 
University  of  Kansas  had  become  the  sec- 
ond university  In  the  Nation  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  percentage  of  graduates  who 
were  members  of  the  alumni  association. 

"He  touched  the  lives  of  many  students 
and  most  alumni  because  he  made  their  lives 
and  their  concerns  his  own,"  the  minister 
said.  "He  liked  people.  He  took  time  to  lis- 
ten to  them.  He  exerted  the  effort  to  under- 
stand thom,  he  allowed  what  they  said  to 
Influence  his  decisions." 

Mr.  Davis  said  one  key  to  the  effectiveness 
of  Ellsworth  was  his  warmth,  while  another 
was  his  Influence  In  the  lives  of  students. 

"During  the  lean,  depression  years  when 
jobs  were  scarce,  he  guided  many  students 
to  employment,"  he  said.  "How  m.any  men 
in  prominent  positions  today  owe  their  start 
to  Fred  Ellsworth." 

Mr.  Davis  said  Ellsworth  had  recently  been 
honored  by  Columbia  University  with  a  gold 
medal  for  his  service  to  education  at  Kansas 
University.  He  said  Ellsworth  had  guided 
the  university  alumni  magazine  to  a  position 
of  award-winning  excellence. 

MALOTT    IS    PRESENT 

Former  Chancellor  Malott,  now  president 
emeritus  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y., 
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^oc  among  the  mourners.  Representing  the 
r„rri  of  regents  were  Ray  Evans,  of  Fairway; 
^"thur  H  Cromb,  of  Mission  Hills;  Henry 
Subb  of  Topeka,  and  Clyde  Reed,  retiring 
member  and  Parsons  publisher. 

Political  figures  in  addition  to  Governor 
.,^rv  were  Lt.  Gov.  John  Crutcher  and  Sena- 
fnr  RevTiolds  Shultz,  State  senator  from 
nouelas  County.  Among  the  newsp.iper  pub- 
M,hers  were  Oscar  Stauffer  and  Stanley 
Qtauffer  of  Topeka,  Herbert  Meyer,  of  Inde- 
nendenc'e.  and  Dolph  Simmons,  of  Lawrence. 

Ellsworth  is  survived  also  by  his  wife,  an- 
other son,  Stephen  Ellsworth,  Stamford, 
conn.,  and  a  sister.  Miss  Maude  Ellsworth,  of 

^Buria^was  in  Oakhill  Cemetery  In  Law- 
rence.   


Though  individual  businessmen  have  been 
in  the  forefront  among  advocates  of  non- 
discriminatorv  hiring  practices,  business 
associations  have  not  yet  been  nearly  as 
prominent  in  this  controversial  field.  Con- 
sequently, business  groups  across  the  land 
will  be  watching  closely  to  see  how  the 
Seattle  chamber  fares  in  its  efforts. 

Seattle's  job-finding  effort  for  Negroes 
comes  at  .a  time  when  the  city  is  none  too 
flush  with  jobs.  Unemployment,  though 
dov/n  from  a  6.8  percent  level  a  year  ago. 
is  still  6.1  percent,  well  above  the  national 
average.  Joblessness  among  Negroes  here, 
who  make  up  about  5  percent  of  the  city's 
population,  runs  about  double  that  for 
whites,  officials  say. 


SEATTLE  BUSINESS  LEADERS  SPON- 
SOR EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  FAIR 
Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
Seattle  industi-y  and  business  welcomes 
members  of  minority  groups  to  its  em- 
ployment rolls.  ^  ^. 

Manfacturing,  retail,  transportation, 
and  utility  companies  recently  joined  m  a 
job  fair  with  exhibits  demonstrating  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  all  persons 
who  may  qualify  for  them,  and  register- 
ing potential  applicants. 

Described  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
as  part  of  the  Seattle  chamber's  pro- 
-^ram  to  translate  equal  employment  pol- 
icies into  actual  practice,  the  weekend 
fair  attracted  approximately  2,500  visi- 
tors, of  whom  1,200  filled  out  registration 
forms.  ^     ^ 

The  Seattle  chamber  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  this  fine  civic  enterprise.  It 
is  more  than  a  people-to-people  program 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  excellent  as 
that  is.  This  is  a  people-to-jobs  pro- 
gram. No  community  program  that  I 
can  envision  holds  a  greater  potential  for 
improving  both  hiunan  relations  and  our 

economy.  i.    *,    i.    4.1, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tne 
article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
JanuaiT  29,  titled  "Business-Backed  Fan- 
in  Seattle  Aims  To  Open  More  Jobs  to 
Negroes,"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Business-Backed  Fair  in  Seattle  Aims  To 
Open  More  Jobs  to  Negroes — Airline, 
Store  Exhibits  Depict  Opportunities- 
Show  Sponsor  Is  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

(By  Donald  A.  Moflitt) 
Seattle.— Seattle     boosters,     their     civic 
pride  bolstered  by  their  first  World's  Fair 
in  1962,  held  a  less  spectacular— yet  far  more 
unusual— kind  of  fair  last  weekend. 

It  took  place  in  a  well-scuffed  high  school 
gymnasium.  Instead  of  presenting  me- 
chanical marvels,  this  fair  attracted  its 
throngs  with  modest  exhibits  that  depicted 
various  jobs  offered  in  the  Seattle  area.  Most 
of  the  visitors  were  not  prosperous  tourists 
but  local  Negroes  anxious  to  find  work.  The 
fair's  aim  was  to  recruit  members  of  minority 
groups  by  convincing  them  that  Seattle  em- 
ployers were  willing  to  hire  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  aspect  of  the 
fair  was  Its  sponsorship:  Not  the  Urban 
Leag^ie,  nor  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  nor  the  Con- 
gress on  Racial  Equality,  but  the  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  represented  only 
the  most  recent  attempt  by  the  chamber  to 
translate  equal  employment  policies  Into 
actual  practice. 


A  BROAD  RECRUITING  PROGRAM 

It  Is  too  soon  to  tell  how  many  Negroes 
will  land  jobs  as  a  result  of  visiting  the  fair, 
but  the  broader  recruiting  program  of  which 
it  is  a  part  has  already  had  some  success. 
An  "employment  opportunity  center"  opened 
by  the  chamber  3  months  ago  and  staffed  by 
top-level  personnel  executives  from  member 
firms  v.'orking  as  volunteers,  has  referred 
about  500  people,  mostly  Negroes,  to  poten- 
tial employers.  There  Is  no  procedure  for 
checking  the  outcome  of  these  referrals,  but 
officials  can  name  about  50  individuals 
known  to  have  obtained  Jobs,  many  of  them 
the  first  of  their  race  hired  for  some  lines 
of  work  by  certain  firms  In  Seattle. 

For  example,  Ronald  L.  Hampton,  a  23- 
year-old  veteran.  Is  the  first  Seattle-area 
Negro  to  enter  Union  Oil  Co.  training  to  be- 
come a  dealer;  he  will  sell  gasoline  and  other 
car  products  to  filling  station  operators.  "He 
has  fit  In  extremely  well,  and  he's  doing  a 
fine  Job,"  says  Howard  R.  Webb,  manager  of 
personnel  and  training  for  Union  Oil's 
Northwest  division. 

Chamber  officials  are  cheered  by  the  re- 
sponse to  last  weekend's  fair.  It  lured  some 
2,500  visitors,  of  whom  about  1,200  filled  out 
registration  forms  in  hopes  of  future  employ- 
ment. No  actual  applications  were  taken 
but  the  registrations  will  be  used  to  help 
match  qualified  applicants  with  Job  openings 
that  occur.  They  also  will  be  used  to 
identify  Negroes  who,  with  special  training, 
can  qualify  for  certain  jobs. 

Fair  visitors  were  attracted  by  a  wide 
range  of  exhibits,  United  Air  Lines*  booth 
showed  photos  of  smiling  white  and  Negro 
girls  studying  In  stewardess  training  classes, 
being  pinned  with  their  "wings"  at  gradua- 
tion ceremonies  and  relaxing  in  resort  swim- 
ming pools.  Seven  of  the  airline's  2,200 
stewardesses  are  Negroes  and  five  more  are  in 
training.  Bon  Marche,  a  local  retail  chain, 
showed  Negroes  working  as  receptionists,  rec- 
ordkeepers  and  key  punch  operators. 

BIG   COMPANIES  EXHIBIT 

Altogether,  37  exhibitors  v/ere  on  hand  to 
describe  occupations  as  diverse  as  police 
work,  engineering,  and  management  train- 
ing. They  included  such  well  known  firms 
as  Boeing  Co.,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Honey- 
well, Inc.,  Kaiser  Gypsum  Co..  J.  C.  Penney 
Co.,  Washington  Natural  Gas  Co.,  and  Puget 
Sound  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Though  some  Negro  leaders  dispute  this, 
the  chamber  of  commerce  says  its  program 
isn't  a  response  to  specific  pressures  from 
civil  rights  groups.  "It  just  makes  good 
sense  to  utilize  human  resources  and  to  re- 
spond to  what  obviously  is  a  national  move- 
ment toward  equal  opportunity,"  says  Wil- 
liam Adams  II,  an  Alabama-born  former 
newspaperman  who  Is  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  local  chamber. 

"This  Is  a  landmark  sort  of  program."  says 
Rex  D.  Jones,  associate  director  of  the  Seat- 
tle Urban  League.  "Business  here  is  com- 
mitted to  equal  hiring  both  in  policy  and  in 
practice."  The  Urban  League  and  the  local 
NAACP  chapter  are  working  with  the  cham- 
ber In  Its  work  force  integration  effort. 


Individual  Negroes  are  convinced  the  effort 
Is  proving  effective.  Mrs.  Juanita  Adams, 
recently  hired  as  an  executive  secretary  In 
the  regional  headquarters  of  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  says:  "The  first  thing  they 
told  me  was,  "We're  not  going  to  hire  you 
just  because  you're  a  Negro.  If  we  hire  you, 
it's  because  we  think  you're  better  qualified 
than  others."  Mrs.  Adams  was  hired  at  a 
$78-a-week  salary  last  year.  Since  then,  she 
has  received  two  merit  raises  that  brought 
her  salary  to  $100  a  week.  The  pay  increases 
demonstrated,  she  says,  that  the  company 
wasn't  Just  seeking  token  Integration. 

Leaders  of  the  local  CORE  chapter  are 
among  those  who  Insist  the  chamber  pro- 
gram came  about  because  of  pressures  such 
as  boycotts  and  demonstrations  last  year. 
"We  called  attention  to  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  proportion  of  Negroes  In  the  popu- 
lation and  the  proportion  of  Jobs  they  have 
In  business,"  claims  Walter  R.  Hundley,  local 
CORE  director.  CORE  figures  about  1,200 
more  of  Seattle's  28,000  Negroes  should  be 
employed  in  downtown  jobs  to  erase  the  dis- 
parity Employers  refuse  to  aim  for  specific 
figures,  though,  because  they  say  they  can't 
legally  set  racial  quotas. 

Even  so,  the  usually  militant  CORE  is 
wUling  to  give  the  chamber  effort  the  bene- 
fit of  any  doubt.  A  6-month  deadline  CORE 
set  last  year  for  businessmen  to  hire  the 
additional  Negroes  expires  February  1:  but 
Mr  Hundlev  says  the  group  Isn't  gomg  ahead 
with  direct  action.  He  comments:  "We  want 
to  observe  the  results  of  the  Job  fair  to  see 
what  effect  It  has  on  employment.  We're 
not  ready  to  say  'bravo,  weU  done'— but 
they've  made  a  good  beginning." 

Neither  chamber  officials  nor  local  busi- 
nessmen contend  their  integration  effort  goes 
more  than  part  way  toward  narrowing  gaps 
between  Negro  and  white  employment  oppor- 
tunities. Says  a  retailer  taking  an  active  part 
m  the  program:  "You  can  have  a  hundred 
fairs  that  won't  do  as  much  good  as  some 
actual  training  for  jobs."  Eavesdropping  on 
conversations  between  personnel  men  and 
fair  visitors  illustrates  some  of  the  problems. 
A  chubby  young  woman  inquires  about  tjrp- 
ing  Jobs,  though  she  obviously  hasn't  mas- 
tered the  skill.  "I  can  type  letters  fine,"  she 
explains,  "but  I  have  a  lot  of  trouble  with 
typing  numbers." 

Though  nothing  definite  has  been  worked 
out  chamber  officials  currently  are  thinking 
of  ways  to  institute  some  training  courses  for 
Negroes  in  Seattle. 

The  Seattle  job  fair  isn't  the  first  such 
effort  in  the  Nation.  Last  year  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce  &  Industry  helped 
organize  two  fairs  for  Negroes  and  other  mi- 
nority groups.  At  the  request  of  two  com- 
munity groups,  one  in  a  South  Side  Negro 
neighborhood,  the  other  on  the  North  Side, 
the  association  lined  up  employers  willing  to 
instaU  exhibits.  . 

The  purpose  of  the  Chicago  fairs  was  to 
explain  to  high  school  youngsters  and  jobless 
Chicagoans  Just  what  sort  of  work  went  on  at 
?he  fir^s  and  what  kind  of  schooling  was 
needed  to  obtain  jobs.  A  few  of  the  com- 
panies took  the  opportunity  to  do  some  in- 
cidental  recruiting.  An  association  official 
says,  for  example,  that  Inland  Steel  Co  even- 
tuaUy  hired  about  50  applicants  recruited  at 
the  South  Side  fair. 


THE  PORTSMOUTH,  N.H.,  NAVY 
YARD 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  received  a  copy  of  an  open  letter  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
from  the  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  Council, 
Navy  League  of  the  United  States,  relat- 
ing'to  the  decision  to  phase  out  the 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  over  a  10- 
year  period. 
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I  am  impressed  with  the  dispassionate 
and  well-reasoned  arguments  advanced 
by  the  council  for  retention  of  this  yard 
in  our  defense  arsenal;  and  I  may  say 
that  I  concur  fully  in  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  retain  the 
skilled  personnel  and  superior  facilities 
we  now  have  at  our  disposal  in  this  fine 
public  yard. 

This  is  a  matter  of  pressing  concern, 
not  only  to  the  residents  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, but  also  to  the  entire  Nation,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Navy  League  of  the  United  States, 

Portsmouth,  N.H.,  Council, 

February  10,  1965. 
To  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
To    the    Secretary    of    Defense,    Robert   S. 
McNam.\ra. 

preamble 

Honorable  Sirs:  The  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States  was  founded  in  1902  as  a  non- 
partisan body,  in  no  way  directly  or  indirectly 
connected  with  party  politics.  The  object 
and  purpose  of  the  Navy  League  Is  to  support 
a  strong  national  defense,  and  to  disseminate 
public  information  which  will  lead  to  a 
strong  Navy  consistent  with  the  needs  of 
national  defense. 

The  Portsmouth.  N.H.,  Council  of  the 
Navy  League  was  established  in  1959  as  a 
local  council  of  the  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States.  It  consists  of  a  membership 
of  approximately  115  people  who  reside  in 
the  southern  part  of  Maine  and  the  south- 
eastern part  of  New  Hampshire. 

purpose  op  this  open  letter 

The  Portsmouth.  N.H..  council  now  takes 
s  public  stand  on  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
order  to  phase  out,  over  a  10-year  period,  the 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard.  It  is  empha- 
sized at  this  time  that  no  action  was  taken 
and  no  public  stand  made  by  the  Ports- 
mouth. N.H.,  council  during  the  period  of 
the  official  investigation  of  all  the  Nation's 
naval  shipyards,  including  the  Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyard.  The  reason  for  no  action 
during  the  period  of  investigation  is  funda- 
mental in  that  the  Portsmouth.  N.H..  coun- 
cil should  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  such 
an  investigation. 

The  recommendations  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  have  recently  been  issued  and  it  is 
our  duty  in  this  respect  to  state  our  position 
In  opposition  to  these  recommendations.  It 
is  understood  we  cannot  comment  in  detail 
on  the  Secretary  of  Defense  recommendations 
because  the  report  has  not  been  made  public. 

OUR  viewpoint 

The  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  has  an 
outstanding  history  and  has  served  in  the 
construction,  maintenance  and  repair  of  sub- 
marines since  the  first  combat  use  of  sub- 
marines during  World  War  I. 

The  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  Is  a  Gov- 
ernment installation  which  has  proven 
nuclear  capability,  has  constructed  and  re- 
paired Polaris  submarines,  and  is  the  one 
Government  naval  shipyard  on  the  east  coast 
fully  qualified  for  this  purpose. 

A  private  shipyard  can  select  or  decline 
work  orders  for  construction  or  repairs  as 
requested  by  the  Government  but  the 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  is  fully  and  im- 
mediately responsive  to  the  desires  and 
orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  his  subordinates  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 


In  addition,  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Ship- 
yard has  always  led  submarine  design,  re- 
search and  development. 

OUR   conclusions 
The  following  are  reasons,  apart  from  Its 
trained   manpower,   for   keeping   the   Ports- 
mouth Naval  Shipyard  in  continued  exist- 
ence to  support  our  submarine  Navy: 

1.  The  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  has 
four  building  ways,  each  of  which  is  under 
complete  cover,  including  overhead  cover. 
against  the  elements,  with  each  of  the  four 
building  ways  able  to  take  or  construct  a 
Polaris  submarine.  The  matter  of  such 
total  cover  In  the  submarine  constrtiction  is 
Important  to  building  ships  of  the  requisite 
quality  at  the  lowest  cost.  No  other  sub- 
marine yard  has  four  completely  covered 
building  ways. 

2.  There  are  presently  three  graving 
docks,  two  of  which  are  capable  for  taking 
Polaris  nuclear  submarines. 

3.  There  are  41  Polaris  submarines  and 
there  must  be  repair  facilities  for  these 
Polaris  nuclear  submarines. 

4.  It  cannot  be  sufficiently  stressed  that 
private  shipyards  operate  at  the  decision  of 
the  individual  corporation  and  do  not  op- 
erate at  the  desire  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  vital  distinction  in 
that  the  Government  shipyard  does  operate 
at  the  desire  of  the  President  as  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces.  This  signifi- 
cance is  that  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Ship- 
yard is  the  only  submarine  yard  on  the  east 
coast  with  full  Polaris  submarine  capability 
which  is  immediately  responsive  to  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

5.  We  recognize  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  duplicate  the  resources  including  facilities 
and  trained  personnel  of  the  Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyard,  but  in  our  opinion  it  would 
take  many  years  and  would  be  unavoidably 
expensive  and  would  substitute  the  possibil- 
ity of  capability  in  the  indefinite  future  for 
existing,  already  paid  for.  capability  at  Ports- 
mouth. We  also  recognize  that  an  examina- 
tion of  costs  in  the  short  term  may  indicate 
somewhat  higher  costs  in  a  Government 
naval  shipyard:  in  the  long  term,  however, 
there  should  be  maintained  a  Government 
shipyard  in  order  to  maintain  a  competitive 
cost  basis  with  private  yards,  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  costs  of  the  private  yards.  Indeed, 
the  origin  of  the  Government  shipyard  re- 
sulted from  and  was  based  upon  the  high 
cost  of  the  private  yard;  there  must  be  rec- 
ognized this  important  factor  of  having 
competition  from  the  Government  shipyard 
in  order  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  the  private 
shipyard.  Therefore,  this  becomes  a  long 
term  factor  with  the  long  term  economy  in 
favor  of  keeping  the  Government  shipyard 
In  competition. 

recommendation 

We  recommend  that  the  fully  capable, 
fully  paid  for  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard 
should  be  maintained  to  provide  the  respon- 
siveness to  the  needs  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  in  support  of  the  national  defense  and 
for  long  term  lowest  costs  In  this  defense 
effort. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Portsmouth,  N.H..  Council  op  the  Navy 

League  of  the  United  States. 
Carl  A.  Johnson,  President. 
William  F.  Harrington.  Secretary. 
By  direction  of  its  oflBcers  and  directors. 
February  10,  1965. 


WINSTON  CHURCHILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
every  age  produces  men  to  whom  the 
public  opinion  of  the  times  awards  the 
title  "Great  Man."  The  judgment  of  his- 
tory   is    sometimes    harsher    than   the 


judgment  of  one's  contemporaries.  His- 
tory destroys  some  idols,  just  as  some- 
times it  raises  to  the  pedestal  of  great- 
ness men  who  were  overlooked  while  they 
lived. 

But  a  few  times  in  history  the  mantle 
of  immortality  has  clung  tenaciously  to 
the  rare  persons  whose  deeds  during 
their  own  lifetime  have  been  such  that 
men  living  with  them  have  known,  with 
unmistakable  clarity  of  vision,  that  the 
history  of  the  world  would  have  been 
different  if  these  men  had  not  come  their 
way. 

Our  age  has  known  such  a  man.  His 
name  is  Winston  Churchill. 

The  people  of  Texas,  as  do  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  feel  his  pass- 
ing from  us  as  a  personal  loss. 

As  I  stated  in  the  Senate  on  January 
26: 

Winston  Churchill  was  the  most  eloquent 
orator  ever  produced  by  the  English-speak- 
ing people. 

He  was  a  20th  century  Prince  Valiant 
of  mankind  who  put  a  torch  aflame  in 
many  lands  and  on  many  seas.  Valor 
mourned  when  Winston  Churchill  died. 

So  great  was  the  impact  of  Winston 
Churchill's  life  that  the  most  experi- 
enced writers  have  difficulty  finding 
words  with  which  to  describe  his  life,  his 
genius,  and  his  service.  In  attempting  to 
describe  him,  the  ablest  editorial  writers 
of  Texas  have  used  such  terms  as  "titan 
of  history,"  "giant  on  history's  stage," 
"a  great  man  passes,"  "taps  for  the 
noblest  Briton,"  "Winston  Churchill, 
symbol  of  man's  struggle  to  remain  free," 
"genius  was  Churchill's  armor,"  "illus- 
trious life,"  and  "no  tribute  adequate." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  some 
of  the  editorials  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Texas  newspapers  since  his 
death  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
enumerated: 

"Sir  Winston  Churchill,"  from  the 
Corpus  Christi  Caller  of  January  25, 1965. 

"Churchill:  Titan  of  History,"  from 
the  Houston  Chronicle  of  January  25, 
1965. 

"Giant  on  History's  Stage,"  from  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  of  January  25, 
1965. 

"Churchill,"  from  the  San  Antonio 
Light  of  January  25, 1965. 

"Sir  Winston  Churchill,"  from  the 
Beaumont  Enterprise  of  January  25, 
1965. 

"Winston  Churchill,"  from  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  of  January  25,  1965. 

"Churchill:  1874-1965,"  from  the  El 
Paso  Herald-Post  of  January  25,  1965. 

"A  Great  Man  Passes,"  from  the  El 
Paso  Times  of  January  25,  1965. 

"Taps  for  the  Noblest  Briton,"  from 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  of  Janu- 
ary 25,  1965. 

"Winston  Churchill,  Symbol  of  Man's 
Struggle  To  Remain  Free,"  from  the 
Houston  Post  of  Januai-y  25,  1965. 

"Genius  Was  Churchill's  Armor  in  One 
of  World's  Great  Crises,"  from  the  San 
Antonio  Express  of  January  25.  1965. 

"An  Illustrious  Life,"  from  the  Wichita 
Falls  Record-News  of  January  25, 1965. 

"No  Tribute  Adequate,"  from  the 
Wichita  Falls  Times  of  January  25,  1965. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

iProm  the   Corpus  Christi   Caller,   Jan.   25, 
''  19651 

SIR  Winston  Churchill 
Through  its  long,  proud  history  England 
has  had  many  a  rendezvous  with  destiny. 
At  each  critical  period  in  its  history  the 
British  have  had  the  peculiar  genius  of  pro- 
ducing leadership  to  match  the  hour.  One 
of  the  greatest  in  this  distinguished  assem- 
bly was  Sir  Winston  Leonard  Spencer 
Churchill. 

He  has  left  an  Indelible  impress  on  the 
history  of  the  20th  century.  Seldom,  If  ever, 
have  there  been  combined  in  one  individual 
so  many  conspicuous  features  of  greatness 
In  so  many  fields.  He  was  a  soldier,  his  na- 
tion's first  sailor,  war  correspondent,  his- 
torian, matchless  orator,  diplomat,  and 
statesman. 

As  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  In  1914, 
Churchill,  on  his  own  responsibility,  mobi- 
lized the  British  Navy  In  1914,  making  It 
ready  for  the  beginning  of  World  War  I, 
which  soon  followed. 

Throughout  the  thirties  he  warned  of  the 
gathering  storm.  In  his  "While  England 
Slept,"  published  in  1936  occurred  one  of  his 
most  famous  passages : 

"I  have  watched  this  famous  Island  de- 
scending incontinently,  fecklessly,  the  stair- 
way which  leads  to  a  dark. gulf.  It  is  a  fine 
broad  stairway  at  the  beginning,  taut  after  a 
bit  the  carpet  ends.  A  little  farther  on  there 
are  only  flagstones,  and  a  little  farther  on 
still  these  break  beneath  the  feet." 

Throughout  the  phony  war  of  1939-40  on 
the  western  front.  Churchill  continued  to 
sound  the  alarm  with  no  visible  effect.  But 
when  Germany  Invaded  the  Low  Countries 
on  May  10,  1940,  Prime  Minister  Neville 
Chamberlain  resigned  and  Churchill  became 
Prime  Minister. 

He  set  the  tone  of  his  wartime  steward- 
ship of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
tions in  his  opening  speech  as  Prime  Minister 
to  the  House  of  Commons. 

"I  have  nothing  to  offer  but  blood,  toll, 
tears  and  sweat,"  he  said. 
He  promised  but  one  goal : 
"Victory— victory  at  all  costs,  victory  In 
spite  of  all  terror,  victory  however  long  and 
hard  the  road  may  be." 

Here  was  the  leader  for  which  Britain  had 
been  searching.  It  may  not  be  an  exaggera- 
tion, as  C.  P.  Snow  once  wrote,  that  Churchill 
was  the  only  one  who  could  have  fired  the 
Imagination  of  the  British  people  and 
brought  them  willingly,  even  eagerly,  to  their 
finest  hour. 

Sir  Winston,  because  his  mother  was  an 
American,  felt  at  home  during  his  frequent 
visits  here.  Probably  no  Britisher  in  history 
has  been  so  admired  and  loved  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  feeling  was  suggested  In 
this  passage  from  Time  magazine  upon  his 
visit  to  the  United  States  In  1952:  "The  old 
man  puffed  Into  sight  like  a  venerable  battle- 
wagon  steaming  up  over  the  horizon.  First 
a  smudge  of  smoke,  then  the  long  cigar,  then 
the  familiar,  stoop-shouldered  hulk  that  a 
generation  had  come  to  know  as  the  silhou- 
ette of  greatness.  Prime  Minister  Winston 
Churchill  scowled  as  he  emerged  from  the 
Queen  Mary." 

He  has  left  many  splendid  memories  which 
we  of  this  generation  can  be  grateful  for 
sharing.  For  words  alone  cannot  really 
measure  the  extent  of  his  greatness.  We  are 
left  without  adequate  words,  much  In  the 
manner  of  a  concluding  couplet  of  one  of 
Shakespeare's  sonnets:  "For  we  who  behold 
thee  In  these  present  days  have  eyes  to  won- 
der, but  lack  tongues  to  praise." 


[From  the  Houston  Chronicle,  Jan.  25.  1965] 
Churchill:  Titan  op  History 
Rarely  does  the  world  see  the  like  of  Sir 
Winston  Churchill.  ^     ^  ^ 

Even  his  political  opponents,  and  he  naa 
many,  conceded  he  was  a  great  man.  By  gen- 
eral consent  he  was  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant figures  of  this  age.  Asked  who  was  the 
greatest  man  of  the  centm-y,  probably  more 
people  would  say  Churchill  than  any  other. 
To  some  he  was  one  of  the  titans  of  all  his- 
tory. 

Sir  Winston's  life  was,  like  so  many  others, 
a  history  of  success  and  failure,  of  triumph 
and  tragedy— but  always  with  grandeur. 
The  majesty  of  the  man  was  shown  as  a — 
Soldier:  As  a  lieutenant  In  the  Boer  War 
he  was  captured— but  he  made  a  spectacular 
and  heroic  escape. 

Sailor :  As  a  still  youthful  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, he  made  the  boldly  Imaginative  at- 
tempt to  break  through  the  Turkish  straits 
to  Russia,  only  to  meet  disaster  and  disgrace. 
Later  a  report  vindicated  him,  and  there  are 
observers  who  claim  that  a  little  more  effort 
behind  the  Galllpoll  campaign  would  have 
brought   success    and   shortened    the   First 

World  War. 

Prophet:  When  Germany  began  rearming 
xmder  Hitler  he  warned  time  and  again  that 
the  Nazis  were  planning  aggression,  but 
Britain  slept  on. 

Politician:  First  a  conservative,  then  a 
liberal  finally  a  conservative  for  good  and 
all  He  met  criticism  for  changing  parties, 
but  was  too  great  a  man  to  be  considered 
at  any  time  a  mere  opportunist. 

Prime  Minister:  Certainly  one  of  the  great- 
est in  British  history. 

Leader  of  men:  If  one  of  his  characteristics 
stood  out  above  all  others,  it  was  his  ca- 
pacity for  leadership.  This  capacity 
stemmed,  no  doubt.  In  part  from  his  Im- 
pulsive, emotional  and  poetic  qualities  of 
mind  and  character.  He  had  in  phenomenal 
measure  the  ability  to  Inspire  courage  and 
determination,  to  make  men  rise  above  fear 
lassitude  and  selfishness,  to  see  the  faint 
promise  of  ultimate  victory  ahead  at  a  mo- 
ment when  bare  survival  seemed  unlikely. 
This  quality  was  linked  with  and  largely 
dependent  upon  his  mastery  of  the  spoken 
and  written  word . 

As  an  orator.  Churchill  was  at  his  super- 
lative best.     Many  of  his  phrases  never  will 

be  forgotten:  ^    ...  .  ,     j    ♦„(, 

"I  have  nothing  to  offer  but  blood,  toil, 
tears  and  sweat"  (accepting  the  prime  mln- 

''^••We  shall  go  on  to  the  end.  •  •  'We  shall 
fleht  on  the  beaches,  we  shall  fight  on  the 
landing  grounds,  we  shall  fight  In  the  fie  ds 
and  in  the  streets,  we  shall  fight  In  the  hills, 
we  shall  never  Eurrender.  •  •  •'  (When 
France  was  falling  and  the  British  forces 
were  being  evacuated  from  Dunkirk.) 

••Never  in  the  field  of  human  conflict  was 
so  much  owed  by  so  many  to  so  few"  (tribute 
to  the  Royal  Air  Force) . 

"From  Stettin  In  the  Baltic  to  Trieste  In 
the  Adriatic,  an  Iron  curtain  has  descended 
across  the  Continent"  (speech  at  Fulton.  Mo.; 
in  March  1946,  which  awakened  millions  of 
Americans  out  of  their  dream  of  Soviet  co- 
operation for  a  better  world ) . 

Churchill  wrote  more  than  a  score  of  books 
including  his  six-volume  "History  of  World 
War  II"  and  his  four-volume  "History  of  the 
English-Speaking  People."  He  was  one  of  the 
fine  writers  of  our  age. 

No  public  figure  of  his  time  compared  with 
him  m  facility  for  using  the  English  language 
in  majestic  and  stirring  fashion. 

Churchill  had  yet  another  talent  in  no 
mean  measure.  He  was  a  more  than  com- 
petent painter. 

Almost  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  served  In 
Parliament.    When  he  retired  last  September 


after  60  years  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,    tributes   were   worldwide. 

And  finally,  he  had  a  tremendous  capacity 
for  enjoying  life.  His  taste  for  a  good  cigar 
and  for  a  glass  of  brandy  never  fiagged. 

The  tragedy  of  Churchill  was  that  In  vic- 
tory he  met  defeat.    Doubly  so. 

Scarcely  had  he  led  his  beloved  country 
to  the  triumph  In  war.  which  so  long  seemed 
impossible   to   attain,   than   the   voters   re- 
pudiated him  and  his  party  In   1945.     "The 
Conservatives  lost  the  next  general  election 
in  1950  by  a  narrow  margin.    Then  In  1951, 
Churchill  at  76  attained  his  lifelong  ambition 
to  lead  his  party  to  victory.     (The  first  time 
he  became  Prime  Minister  he  was  called  upon 
by  the  King  when  Neville  Chamberlain  re- 
signed.) ^ 
Churchill's  other  defeat  In  victory  was  not 
personal.    He  once  protested  that  he  did  not 
become  Prime  Minister  to  preside  over  the 
dissolution  of  the  empire  he  loved  so  long 
and  so  well;  but  he  and  other  Prime  Ministers 
were  forced  by  the  current  of  history  to  do 
Just  that.     The  larger   colonial   possessions 
became    Independent,    although    many    re- 
mained connected  with  the  Commonwealth. 
And  Churchill,  who  fought  the  Fuzzy-Wuz- 
zles  under  Kitchener  at  Omdurman,  lived  to 
see,  and  participate  In.  the  end  of  the  far- 
flung  empire. 

Churchill,  some  might  say.  was  born  out- 
side his  time.  He  might  have  been  more  at 
home  in  the  lusty,  expansive  Elizabethan  era 
or  at  the  time  when  his  ancestor,  the  first 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  served  his  country  so 
well  at  Blenheim.  Possibly  so.  But  he  could 
not  have  been  a  more  devoted  and  effective 
leader  of  his  country  than  he  was  at  the 
moment  his  destiny  called  him  to  leadership. 


(From   the   Dallas   Times   Herald,   Jan.   25. 

19651 

Giant  on  History's  Stage 

Had  he  lived  in  another  age.  one  where 

the  ambitions  of  a  man  could  be  matched 

with  armies  and  nations,  he  might  have  been 

a  Napoleon  or  an  Alexander  the  Great. 

But  It  was  ironic  that  Winston  ChurchUl. 
a  singular  man  who  demanded  personal,  un- 
divided power,  lived  and  grew  famous  at  a 
time  and  through  his  acts  which  saved  de- 
mocracy, that  form  of  government  which  de- 
mands that  power  be  spread  through  the 
many.  . 

His  career  was  long,  his  fame  was  rela- 
tively brief.  But  he  seemed  created  for  the 
period  that  he  dominated,  as  though  he  had 
been  waiting  out  the  40  years  or  more  of 
his  adult  life  to  assume  his  part  on  tne 
world's  stage.  Once  on  that  stage,  he  had  no 
superiors  and  few  rivals  for  personal  magni- 
tude. •  ^  ,  .  . 

It  was  the  individual's  la^t  capture  of  his- 
tory Even  as  his  gigantic  figure  was  stand- 
ing tall  and  overshadowing  his  world  his- 
tory was  destroying  the  significance  of  the 
individual  and  mixing  heroes  and  heroics 
alike  into  the  gray  tempers  of  contemporary 
anonymity.  Today,  in  war.  there  could  be  no 
Winston  Churchill  rising  through  the  fiames 
to  slnglehandedly  guide  a  nation  and  a  cause. 
Our  future  worlds  will  be  guided,  even  sa%^. 
by  faceless  men  whose  careers  are  lived  be- 
hind a  wall  of  technical  namelessness 

But  once  he  arrived  there.  Winston 
Churchill  was  not  content  to  let  history  make 
a  course  for  him.  From  being  the  tribal 
leader  who  called  on  Britons  for  blood, 
weat  and  tears  to  save  their  Island,  he 
emerged  Into  the  awesome  status  of  a  world 
symbol.  He  became  the  dike  behind  which 
the  free  world  faced  a  tide  of  r^t^less  Pow- 
erful destruction,  who  with  pen  and  phrase 
gave  freedom  Its  vocabulary. 

He  moved  In  majesty,  while  flaunt  ng  his 
personal  whims  and  idlosyncracles  with  In- 
difference  to   his   image.     He  was  Just  the 
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man  for  his  epochal  years,  and  after  he  had 
written  history  with  deeds,  he  turned  and 
wrote  it  with  a  fluent  pen,  to  assure  his 
memory  that  it  would  be  noted  for  the 
purposes  he  deemed  Important.  As  a  leader 
and  as  a  historian,  he  was  above  the  con- 
siderations of  modesty. 

With  his  death  the  world  loses  the  final 
of  its  wartime  monuments.  The  Winston 
Churchill  of  history  left  us  long  before.  As 
a  retired  statesman,  Churchill  kept  a  com- 
paratively closed  mouth,  seldom  loosing  the 
arrows  of  scorn  or  the  shafts  of  satire  with 
which  he  annihilated  his  political  foes  of 
another  era.  He  seemed  content  to  let  the 
world's  awe  settle  about  him  like  his  old 
age,  paying  little  attention  to  either.  It  was 
mildly  amusing  that  his  greatest  public  no- 
tice. In  his  last  decade,  came  from  his  pic- 
ture painting.  The  warrior  at  rest  should 
touch  not  the  sword  nor  turn  an  ear  to  the 
sounds  of  battle. 

And  now  he  is  gone,  and  a  part  of  legend, 
myth,  and  ballad  goes  with  him. 


I  Prom  the  San  Antonio  Light,  Jan.  25.  1965] 
Churchill 

The  great  man  is  dead.  With  him  has 
died  a  part  of  the  20th  century. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  was  a  towering  fig- 
ure of  our  age,  a  unique  man  who  grasped 
and  molded  history  as  few  before  him. 

Those  fortunate  enough  to  have  lived  dur- 
ing his  day  can  treasure  this  knowledge: 
They  are  contemporaries  of  one  who  ranks 
with  such  titans  as  Caesar,  Napoleon,  and 
George  Washington. 

Who  of  us  will  ever  forget  how  Churchill 
rumbled  defiance  when  Britain  stood  alone 
during  World  War  II?  Who  of  us  has  not 
thrilled  to  the  rolling  resonance  of  his  words? 

His  brandy,  his  cigars,  and  famed  V  sign 
became  his  unmistakable  hallmark  and  he 
relished  them  as  one  who  loved  life  and  his 
fellow  man. 

We  are  proud  that  his  mother  was  an 
American  and  that  he  accepted  honorary 
American  citizenship,  the  sole  Individual  so 
honored  in  this  century. 

Soldier,  Journalist,  statesman,  and  histo- 
rian— he  was  all  of  these  in  a  manner  seldom 
equaled.     Yet  he  was  more  than  any  of  them. 

He  was  the  embodiment  of  a  stubborn  de- 
termination to  preserve  honor,  decency,  and 
dignity  in  the  affairs  of  men.  For  him.  civil- 
ization and  all  it  implied,  built  up  over  the 
centuries,  was  sacred. 

A  giant  is  gone  from  our  midst. 


methods.  He  was  not  always  every  inch  a 
statesman. 

Still,  he  was  so  richly  the  embodiment  of 
spiritual  virility  and  so  deeply  understand- 
ing of  the  virtuous  and  villainous  ways  of 
man  alike,  his  very  failings  met  a  minimum 
of  condemnation  as  an  appreciative  civiliza- 
tion acquired  greater  understanding  of  his 
qualities  of  leadership  and  the  forces  that 
made  his  remarkable  person  click. 

He  believed  that  greatness  could  not  be  a 
stagnant  quality.  Growth  in  every  dimen- 
sion was  a  daily  challenge  and  a  daily  goal. 
To  him,  building  a  brick  wall  was  a  creative 
accomplishment  of  worth  and  wonder. 

Even  in  dark  and  disappointing  days  of  his 
career.  Sir  Winston  must  have  found  the 
world  a  wonderful  place.  Not  one  for  half 
measures,  he  drank  long  and  satisfyingly  at 
the  fountains  of  life. 

For  the  blessings  thus  enjoyed,  he  shared 
every  talent  that  he  possessed  with  a  world 
that  will  grow  still  more  appreciative  as  the 
years  go  by. 

Men  wanted  to  be  like  Winston  Churchill, 
and  for  all  the  fallacies  in  human  beings' 
sense  of  values,  we  consider  this  a  shining 
monument  to  the  remarkable  star  performer 
in  the  20th-century  drama  of  war  and  peace. 


[From  the  Beaumont  Enterprise,  Jan.  25. 

1965] 

Sir  Winston  Churchill 

The  great  old  heart  of  Winston  Churchill 
has  run  down. 

And  with  the  stillness,  a  little  in  all  of  us 
WPS  assigned  to  eternal  sleep. 

No  man  in  this  century  so  completely  be- 
longed to  the  world,  so  challenged  and 
charmed  the  human  race,  as  did  this  ener- 
getic Englishman. 

For  almost  three-quarters  of  a  century,  his 
monumental  talents  have  had  a  hand  In 
shaping  the  course  of  hlston,-. 

When  he  spoke  of  freedom,  he  spoke  for 
those  in  chains  everywhere. 

When  he  berated  tyranny,  he  tenderly  im- 
parted strength  to  the  downtrodden  in  every 
comer  of  God's  green  earth. 

When  he  cried  out  against  appeasement, 
his  words  were  the  wisdom  of  ages. 

When  he  breathed  new  life  into  the  British 
nation  in  the  dark  days  of  World  War  II,  he 
inspired  .'ind  strengthened  us  all. 

His  brilliant  writing,  his  masterful  paint- 
ing, his  unequaled  command  of  the  English 
language :  They  are  for  the  hearts  and  minds 
and  souls  of  men  and  women  and  children 
In  every  land. 

Not  everyone  agreed  with  Sir  Winston's 
political     philosophies     and     governmental 


[Prom   the   Dallas   Morning   News.   Jan.   25, 

1965] 

Winston  Churchill 

At  a  critical  point  in  the  Battle  of  Britain, 
Winston  Churchill  paid  his  famous  tribute 
to  the  courageous  men  who  had  given  their 
lives  that  others  might  retain  their  liberty. 
"Never  in  the  field  of  human  conflict,"  he 
said,  "was  so  much  owed  by  so  many  to  so 
few." 

At  his  death,  all  free  men  everywhere 
should  acknowledge  the  same  debt  to  the 
one  man,  Churchill,  who,  perhaps,  did  more 
than  any  other  of  his  time  to  serve  the  cause 
of  liberty  with  unparalleled  courage  and 
heroic  endeavor. 

Born  90  years  ago  at  Blenheim  Palace, 
Churchill  was  an  early  student  of  war,  poli- 
tics, and  statecraft.  Before  the  turn  of  the 
century  he  had  fought  with  expeditionary 
forces  in  India,  Africa,  and  Cuba.  While 
serving  as  a  war  correspondent,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Boers,  but  escaped.  Two 
decades  later  he  was  back  in  the  trenches 
of  France  during  World  War  I. 

These  early  experiences  helped  mold  the 
courage  and  foresight  of  the  man  who.  in 
his  finest  hour,  kept  Hitler's  legions  out  of 
London.  Moscow,  and  Washington,  and  not 
long  after  helped  to  stall  the  march  of 
Stalin's  troops  across  Europe.  Long  before 
the  Sarajevo  incident,  he  anticipated  the 
Kaiser's  onslaught.  Far  in  advance  of  the 
invasion  of  Poland  he  recognized  and  spoke 
out  against  the  menace  of  Hitler.  And  in 
April  1946,  while  it  was  still  fashionable  to 
hail  Russia  as  a  peace-loving  nation  and  ally 
of  the  West,  he  warned  the  free  world  of 
the  threat  of  Communist  imperialism.  His 
greatness  was  not  only  in  personal  courage 
and  leadership  but  in  a  foresight  of  incredi- 
ble accuracy. 

It  was  a  tragedy  that  his  foresight  was  not 
always  recognized,  his  warnings  not  always 
heeded.  In  1938,  after  Chamberlain  appeased 
Hitler  at  Munich  and  promised  "peace  in  our 
time."  Churchill  told  the  House  of  Commons: 
"You  were  given  the  choice  between  war  and 
dishonor.  You  chose  dishonor  and  you  will 
have  war." 

Finally,  when  it  was  almost  too  late,  the 
crisis  he  tried  to  avert  was  dropped  in 
Churchill's  lap.  With  France,  Belgium,  and 
Holland  overrun  and  England  standing  alone 
in  1940,  the  new  Prime  Minister  vowed :  "We 
shall  defend  our  Island,  whatever  the  cost 
may  be.  We  shall  fight  on  the  beaches.  We 
shall  fight  on  the  landing  grounds.  We  shall 
fight  on  the  fields  and  in  the  streets.  We 
shall  fight  In  the  hills.  We  shall  never 
surrender." 


This  was  the  indomitable  spirit  that  en- 
abled Winston  Churchill  to  crystallize  the 
national  will  at  moments  of  crisis — indeed  to 
stiffen  the  backbones  of  free  men  everywhere 
in  the  fight  against  tyranny — and  to  turn 
the  tide  of  history.  Such  raw  courage  was 
his  trademark,  as  much  as  the  outsized  cigar 
and  the  V  for  victory  sign. 

As  long  as  freedom  and  courage  survive, 
the  spirit  that  made  Churchill  the  most 
heroic  figure  of  the  century  will  endure. 
Now  his  work  is  done,  but  wherever  a  free 
man  lives  this  noble  life  will  be  remembered 
and  will  be  embedded  in  the  chronicles  of 
high  aspiration. 
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[From  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post,  Jan.  25, 1965] 
Churchill:   1874-1965 

The  world  will  never  be  quite  the  same 
again.  The  death  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
leaves  a  void  that  is  filled  only  rarely.  He 
was  a  very  great  man,  a  lovable  man,  a  very 
human  man  v/hose  sense  of  humor  was  on  a 
par  with  his  sense  of  greatness. 

In  the  darkest  days  of  World  War  II,  Sir 
Winston's  sense  of  wit  never  diminished. 
His  statesmanship  was  enhanced  by  his 
ability  to  laugh,  even  at  himself,  and  to 
demolish  his  enemies  with  ridicule. 

He  was  a  man  who  worked  and  played 
and  lived  in  the  grand  style — in  great  days 
of  modern  history.  As  one  of  his  wartime 
associates  said,  vnth  pride,  even  his  mistakes 
were  great  ones. 

Western  civilization  owes  survival  to  him 
more  than  any  other  man.  By  sheer  will- 
power, plus  an  indomitable  determination 
to  wring  "Corporal  Schicklgruber"  Hitler's 
neck,  he  rallied  the  world  from  near  defeat 
to  go  on  to  victory  with  his  unforgettable 
word:  "I  have  nothing  to  offer  but  blood, 
toil,  tears,  and  sweat." 

It  is  difficult  not  to  be  sentimental  about 
"good  ole  Winnie"  as  his  fellow  countrymen 
called  him.  But  Churchill  was  a  sentimen- 
talist— in  the  grand  manner,  too. 

He  never  was  more  emotional  than  when 
he  first  addressed  a  Joint  session  of  the 
American  Congress — less  than  3  years  after 
Pearl  Harbor.  Tears  came  to  his  eyes  as  he 
wished  tiiat  his  American-born  mother  could 
have  seen  him  that  day.  But  in  a  flash  the 
chuckle  was  back  when  he  thanked  Congress 
in  is  best  Victorian  mannor  for  inviting  him 
to  address  it: 

"I  cannot  help  reflecting  that  if  my  father 
had  been  American  and  my  mother  British, 
instead  of  the  other  way  round,  I  might  have 
got  here  (in  Congress)  on  my  own." 

Churchill  was  an  Englishman's  English- 
man. But  he  belonged  to  the  free  world— 
as  a  statesman,  world  strategist,  historian, 
orator,  raconteur,  gourmet,  animal  lover, 
grammarian,  amateur  painter — even  brick- 
layer. He  was  an  ardent  dabbler  in  every- 
thing of  interest  in  life.  Of  all  descriptive 
words  that  might  be  placed  beside  his  name, 
he  preferred  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  Vic- 
torian— a  relic  of  the  heroic  days  when  the 
British  realm  spread  aroimd  the  world  and 
the  widowed  Queen  wore  the  imperial  crown. 

True  to  his  heritage,  he  never  reconciled 
himself  to  the  dismantling  of  the  empire. 
Long  after  it  was  certain  the  tide  was  run- 
ning out,  he  stoutly  proclaimed  he  had  not 
become  the  King's  First  Minister  to  preside 
over  the  liquidation  of  the  empire.  He 
didn't;  he  was  out  of  olflce  when  India  and 
and  Burma  gained  independence. 

And  at  the  age  of  88,  when  he  was  made  an 
honorary  citizen  of  the  United  States,  he 
showed  that  he  had  not  given  up  his  lifelong 
fight  to  preserve  Britain  as  a  great  and  noble 
power.  Thanking  President  Kennedy  for  the 
latest  of  many  honors,  Churchill  wrote  as  the 
former  Prime  Minister  of  a  "great  sovereign 
state,"  and  added: 

"I  say  'great  sovereign  state'  with  design 
and  emphasis,  for  I  reject  the  view  that 
Britain  and  the  Commonwealth  should  now 
be  relegated  to  a  tame  and  minor  role  in  the 


,iH  '   •   *  let  no  man  underrate  our  ener- 
J°es     our    potentialities    and    our    abiding 

^°rhurchifrs°'^iiterary  contributions  alone 
would  have  served  to  perpetuate  his  name, 
ni  monumental  histories  of  both  world  wars 
fnd  of  the  English  speaking  peoples  are  an 
rioouent  record  of  his  country  and  his  times 
Rut  he  rose  to  unmatched  oratorical 
heights  in  the  speeches  he  made  in  the  House 
of  commons  in  the  war  when  about  all  he 
had  to  fight  with  were  words.  Kennedy  rec- 
oenized  this  in  signing  the  honorary  citizen- 
ship   proclamation    with    this    appropriate 

"'in^thedark  days  and  darker  nights  when 
Britain  stood  alone— and  most  men,  save 
Englishmen,  despaired  of  England's  life-he 
mobilized  the  English  language  and  sent  t 
into  battle.  The  incandescent  quality  of  his 
words  illuminated  the  courage  of  his  coun- 

^"^F^r^ages  to  come,  free  men  will  turn  to 
Churchill's  wartime  speeches  for  inspiration 
to  carry  on  the  struggle  against  tyranny. 

It  was  in  England's  darkest  hour  after 
Dunkirk— one  Churchill  turned  into  her 
finest  hour-that  this  rolypoly  man  with  a 
cherubic  face,  a  cigar  and  a  V-sign,  and  little 
more  than  cricket  bats  for  weapons,  denantly 

told  Hitler:  ^      ^,  ^         ♦.>,„ 

"We  shall  defend  our  island,  whatever  the 
cost  may  be;  we  shall  fight  en  the  beaches; 
we  shall  fight  on  the  landing  grounds,  we 
shall  fight  in  the  fields  and  on  the  streets,  we 
shall  fight  in  the  hills— we  shall  never  sur- 
render." ,  ^„-<. 

He  wasn't  bluffing.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
personal  courage— dauntless  and  fearless— at 
his  best  when  the  odds  against  him  were 
greatest.  He  never  hesitated  to  stand  alone 
for  what  he  considered  right.  .  ^  ^ 

Even  in  old  age.  he  never  flinched.  Askea 
in  1949  on  his  75th  birthday  if  he  had  any 
fear  of  death,  he  replied : 

"I  am  ready  to  meet  my  Maker.  Whether 
my  Maker  is  ijrepared  for  the  great  ordeal  of 
meeting  me  is  another  matter." 

[From  the  El  Paso  Times,  Jan.  25,  1965] 
A  Great  Man  Passes 
Sir  Winston  Churchill,  who,  some  insist, 
was  the  greatest  Englishman  who  ever  lived, 
was  taken  by  death  Sunday  following  an 
illness  which  seized  him  January  15. 

Sir  Winston,  like  all  great  men,  had  his 
critics,  but  none  could  possibly  dispute  the 
fact  he  held  England  together  during  the 
trj-ing  davs  of  World  V/.nr  II  and  that  he 
was  the  greatest  English  leader  of  our  period. 
Sir  Winston's  "blood,  tears,  and  sweat" 
slogan  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the 
most  elTective  rallying  calls  ever  recorded. 
He  had  a  knack  for  coining  slogans,  some- 
thing few  men  have  ever  had.  His  "Iron 
Curtain"  pronouncement  took  hold  and  is 
still  applied  when  referring  to  the  dividing 
line  between  East  and  West  in  Europe. 

Sir  Winston  was  a  warrior  and  he  was  re- 
spected as  such  by  friend  and  foe.  He  was 
a  rock.  He  did  not  know  what  the  words 
"quit"  or  "surrender"  meant.  They  simply 
were  not  in  his  vocabulary. 

As  a  youth  Churchill  entered  Harrow, 
where  his  conspicuous  lack  of  success  at  his 
studies  seemingly  Justified  his  father's  de- 
cision to  enter  him  on  an  army  career.  In 
1893  he  entered  the  Royal  Military  College, 
Sandhurst,  where  he  applied  himself  seri- 
ously to  his  work,  passing  out  (graduating) 
In  1894,  eighth  in  a  class  of  150.  In  1895,  the 
year  of  his  father's  death,  Churchill  entered 
the  Fourth  Hussars. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  and 
brilliant  career,  both  as  a  military  man  and 
as  a  journalist. 

Sir  Winston's  mother  was  an  American, 
the  former  Jeanette  Jerome,  of  New  York. 
Therefore,  every  American  takes  pride  in 
the  fact  that  great  man  was  half  American. 


He  was  respected  so  much  in  this  country 
that  he  was  made  an  honorary  American 
citizen  by  act  of  Congress. 

A  grateful  England  and  a  sympathetic 
world  today  mourn  the  passing  of  a  man 
who  made  history. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill,  in  death,  will  re- 
ceive more  words  over  world  television  and 
radio  and  in  world  newspapers  than  any 
man  who  has  died  in  many,  many  years. 
His  Importance  and  history  demand  such 
treatment. 

The  Times  prefers  to  look  upon  Sir  Win- 
ston as  the  greatest  man  who  Uved  during 
our  time.  In  England,  he  did  not  have  a 
countrv  of  vast  resources  and  great  man- 
power.' But  he  kept  a  people  together  when 
they  were  reeling  from  the  sledgehammer 
blows  of  Nazi  Germany. 

Truly,    a    most    unusual    man    has    been 
claimed  by  death. 
May  he  rest  in  peace. 


[From  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  Jan. 
25,  1965] 
Taps  for  the  Noblest  Briton 
Someone  has  defined  courage  as  "the  fixed 
resolve  not  to  quit."    Sir  Winston  Churchill 
had  this  dogged  determination  to  an  almost 
unparalleled  degree,  and  it  is  a  lucky  thing 
for  his  countrymen  and  for  the  free  world 
that  he  did.    For  it  was  the  resolve  of  this 
pudgy.  Jaunty,  witty,  eloquent,  and  stubborn 
Briton  that  unquestionably  changed  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.    By  the  sheer  force  of  It 
he  rallied  his  nation  to  the  steadfast  resist- 
ance that  turned  the  tide  in  World  War  II. 
It  was  as  the  magnificent  leader  in  war 
that  he  will  be  best  remembered,  for  in  that 
role  he  rendered  priceless  service  to  the  cause 
of  human  liberty.     Free  men  on  every  con- 
tinent    owe— and     readily     acknowledge— a 
great  debt  to  him  in  that  respect.    The  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  proudly  made  him 
an  honorary  American  citizen,  a  distinction 
accorded  only  one  other  person  in  history, 
the  Frenchman  Lafayette. 

Sir  Winston,  in  a  career  that  surpassed 
that  of  most  men  even  in  longevity,  had 
other  claims  to  fame.  He  was  a  soldier, 
statesman,  orator,  literary  man  and— In  his 
later  years — painter  of  more  than  insignifi- 
cant skill.  In  any  of  the  things  that  Involved 
heart,  mind,  tongue,  and  spirit,  he  seemed 
to  stand  a  little  apart— and  above— the  other 
men  of  his  era.  And  with  it  all,  he  was  a 
rare  human  being,  full  of  the  quirks  and 
foibles  which,  more  than  his  greatness,  en- 
deared him  to  people. 

He  was  the  last  of  the  great  figures  of 
World  War  II,  on  either  side  of  the  struggle 
in  which  he  rose  to  such  heights.  Now  the 
man  who  has  been  called  "the  noblest 
Briton"  is  dead. 

Of  his  performance  in  steeling  his  coun- 
try's resolve  at  its  time  of  greatest  peril,  SU* 
Winston  himself  said :  "It  was  given  to  me  to 
express  what  was  in  the  hearts  of  the  British 
people.  *  •  *  It  was  the  nation  and  the 
race  living  all  around  the  globe  that  had  the 
lion's  heart.  I  had  the  luck  to  be  called  on 
to  give  the  roar." 

The  roar  he  gave  at  that  time  and  on  other 
occasions  in  his  career  will  be  heard  down 
the  corridors  of  history. 

[From  the  Houston  Post,  Jan.  25, 1965] 

WINSTON       CHURCHILL,       SYMBOL       OF       MaN'S 

Struggle  To  Remain  Free 

Almost  anything  that  can  be  said  at  the 

passing  of  one  of  the  great  men  of  history  Is 

inadequate.    And  never  was  this  truer  than 

in  the  case  of  Sir  Winston  Spencer  Churchill. 

As  a  leader  in  the  never-ending  struggle  of 

mankind  to  achieve  and  preserve  freedom. 

and  as  a  man,  he  epitomized  and  personified 

many  of  the  attributes  of  British  character 

that  are  admired  and  respected  universally. 

He  was  a  product  of  the  period  in  which  his 

country  reached  the  zenith  of  its  power  and 


influence.  And  at  a  time  when  his  homeland 
faced  its  supreme  challenge  and  test,  literally 
that  of  physical  survival. 

His  moments  of  maxlmxim  greatness  were 
also  Britain's  greatest.  At  that  critical  point 
in  the  history  of  the  Western  World,  he  was 
Britain.  He  towered  above  his  countrymen 
like  a  giant  with  his  tremendous  energy  and 
drive,  his  remarkable  capacity  to  lead  and  to 
inspire,  and  his  stubborn  refusal  to  accept 
either  defeat  or  despair,  even  under  the  se- 
verest blows  of  fate  and  adversity. 

Most  of  all,  in  those  wartime  years,  Win- 
ston Churchill  became  a  symbol,  not  only  for 
Britain  but  for  all  the  free  world,  of  a  de- 
termination to  win  at  any  cost.  His  hatred 
of  tyranny  was  implacable  and  unyielding. 
But  symbol  and  great  leader  that  he  was, 
it  was  his  personality  that  made  the  deepest 
imprint  upon  the  history  of  his  times  and,  in 
time,  endeared  him  to  all  lovers  of  freedom. 
Bernard  Baruch  once  said  of  him  that  he 
was  "that  rarest  of  persons — a  civilized 
man." 

And  the  British  historian,  Arnold  Toynbee, 
wrote  of  him  at  the  time  he  stepped  down 
from  leadership  of  his  country :  "Sir  Winston 
Churchill  has  retired  from  being  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  United  Kingdom;  but  there  Is 
one  thing  from  which  he  can  never  retire, 
and  that  is  from  being  himself." 

And  he  never  did — until  the  day  of  his 
death. 

Churchill  was,  in  a  very  truthful  sense, 
a  unique  individual.  There  was  certainly 
nobody  else  quite  like  him  during  all  of 
the  90  years  thht  he  Uved.  There  very  pos- 
sibly was  none  before,  and  there  may  never 
be  again. 

He  will  be  remembered  for  many  things — 
most  of  all,  the  Imperishable  page  which  he 
helped  his  country  write  in  the  history  of 
mankind's  effort  to  keep  the  torch  of  liberty 
aflame     But  he  also  will  be  remembered  as 
a  man    for  his  eloquence,  for  his  unusual 
mastery  of.  and  his  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
English  language,  both  written  and  spoken, 
and  for  his  ability  to  inspire  others  to  heroic 
action  and  a  determination  equal  to  his  own. 
Millions   still    alive   will   never  forget  his 
distinctive  voice  as  it  rolled   over  the  air- 
waves in  some  of  the  most  memorable  state- 
ments  ever   to   be   uttered    In    the    English 
tongue.    It  may  be  untrue  to  say  that  he  won 
the  war  with  words,  but  his  words  contrib- 
uted mightUv  to  victory.  Just  as  his  mind 
contributed  to  the  plans  and  strategy  that 
led  to  an  Allied  military  triumph. 

It  frequentlv  has  been  true  historically 
that.  In  times  of  great  crisis  In  human  events, 
a  man  whose  capacities  have  not  been  fully 
appreciated  before  is  at  hand  or  soon  ap- 
pears on  the  scene  who  Is  adequate  to  the 
great  demands  of  the  hour. 

Such  a  man  was  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
in  World  War  II.  Most  of  the  great  figures 
of  that  period  are  gone.  So  now  is  ChurchllL 
He  may  or  may  not  have  been  greatest  of 
them  all  but,  he  will  never  be  forgotten  so 
long  as  there  are  freemen  who  are  willing 
to  fight  for  their  freedom. 


[From  the  San  Antonio  Express, 

Jan.  25,  1965] 

Genius  Was  CnuRCHn-L's  Armor  in  One  op 

World's  Great  Crises 

Death  of  Winston  Churchill  merely  con- 
firms what  we  all  knew  all  along;  man  is 
mortal  and  frail  but  capable  of  astoundmg 
achievement. 

Sir  Winston's  death  is  not  really  a  uni- 
versal loss  except  that  we  who  knew  his 
greatness  know  now  that  his  days  on  earth 
have  been  used— and  he  used  them  very  well. 
He  was  an  uncommon  man.  He  had  an 
analytical  sense  of  history  and  he  appreci- 
ated  more  fully  than  some  the  roles  that 
had  to  be  plaved.  "When  his  time  came  to 
take  the  center  of  the  stage,  he  knew  what 
to  do. 
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Indomitable  became  the  word  most  used  to 
describe  this  durable  old  man  who  looked 
like  an  impish  cherub.  Eloquence  cloaked 
him  in  a  masculine,  daring  way.  He  could 
write  with  incisive  clarity  and  he  could 
speak  with  authority  and  confidence  that 
rumbled  from  his  rugged  frame  like  thunder 
punctuated  by  gentle  fiashes  of  lightning 
wit  that  was  deadly  for  all  its  twinkle. 

Much  of  Sir  Winston's  career  was  spent 
Jousting  with  political  leaders  and  had  only 
slightly  more  brilliance  than  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  but  when  he  was  thrust  into 
the  office  of  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain 
at  the  onset  of  World  War  II.  his  exhorta- 
tions to  courage  and  sacrifice  stamped  him 
with  unquestioned  greatness. 

Churchill  lived  to  know  the  esteem  he 
earned.  He  didn't  accomplish  all  he  might 
have.  For  example,  he — among  the  world 
leaders  at  the  time — warned  that  commu- 
nism couldn't  be  trusted.  He  was  beaten 
by  Labor  and  turned  out  of  office. 

The  old  man  with  the  big  cigar  is  gone 
but  his  influence  and  the  fortitude  he  dem- 
onstrated against  massive  odds  in  the  early 
days  of  World  War  II  made  him  a  legend  In 
his  lifetime.  Time  will  only  enhance  that 
legend  and  Sir  Winston's  death  merely  re- 
moves the  author  of  one  of  the  really  great 
careers  of  history. 

[Prom  the  Wichita  Falls  Record  News.  Jan. 
25.  1965] 

An  Illustrious  Life 

Most  men  live  their  lives  on  a  plain.  A  few 
may  accomplish  deeds  outstanding  enough  to 
place  them  on  the  hills  or  mountains  among 
their  fellows.  Still  fewer — a  mere  handful  a 
century — reach  Everest  heights  during  their 
time  on  earth. 

Such  a  one  was  Sir  Winston  Leonard  Spen- 
cer Churchill,  whose  death  at  90  brings  to  a 
close  one  of  the  longest,  richest,  and  most 
significant  lives  ever  lived  by  any  man. 

Churchill's  adult  life  spanned  all  the  way 
from  the  Battle  of  Khartoum,  which  he  wit- 
nessed (and  which  to  us  today  seems  like 
something  out  of  medieval  history),  to  the 
laimching  of  a  space  probe  to  Mars. 

A  soldier  and  correspondent  in  his  early 
manhood.  Churchill  by  birth  and  talent  was 
destined  to  find  his  career  In  government. 
Yet  it  was  not  until  1940.  at  an  age  when 
most  men  would  be  thinking  of  retirement, 
that  his  greatest  days  began. 

It  was  Hitler's  boast  that  he  was  Germany 
and  Germany  was  Hitler,  but  truly,  In  thope 
dark  days  of  the  Battle  of  Britain,  Winston 
Churchill  was  Britain — to  the  world  and  to 
his  own  peoDle. 

It  was  "Wlnne" — with  his  always  present 
cigar  In  one  hand,  the  other  making  the  "V" 
sign  of  victory — scrambling  over  the  rubble 
of  what  was  once  a  London  building,  or  fol- 
lowing behind  troops  training  in  the  field,  or 
Inspecting  the  landing  beaches  in  Normandy, 
or — at  last— Inspecting  Hitler's  death  bunker 
In  Berlin. 

Churchill  in  his  long  life  knew  almost 
every  measure  of  success  and  fame  which  any 
man  could  reasonably  hope  for — as  well  as 
the  ignominy  of  military  blunders  and  po- 
litical exile  that  would  have  broken  a  lesser 
man. 

He  received  as  many  honors  as  any  man 
could  reasonably  expect  from  a  grateful  and 
admiring  world.  But  if  the  list  of  his  titles 
and  honors  is  long,  the  list  of  his  accom- 
plishments is  longer. 

Statesman,  painter.  Noble  Prize-winning 
historian,  he  enriched  our  lives  and  language 
with  his  memorable  speeches.  To  find  his 
equal  in  the  ability  to  stir  men's  souls  with 
words,  one  must  go  back  at  least  as  far  as 
Lincoln,  perhaps  to. Pericles  of  Athens  2.300 
years  ago. 

And  if  men  walk  this  earth  23  centuries 
hence,  and  still  praise  greatness,  they  will 
know  the  name  of  Winston  Churchill. 


[From  the  Witchita  Falls  Times. 

Jan. 26,  1965] 

No  Tribute  Adequate 

No  man's  place  in  history  can  be  more  se- 
cure than  that  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 

No  tribute,  by  the  same  token,  is  quite  ade- 
quate to  the  man  "Winnie"  was. 

Churchill  gave,  and  the  world  extracted, 
all  that  could  come  from  any  Individual 
called  to  his  position  of  high  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  fate  of  the  free  world  for  many  months 
rested  upon  his  burdened  shoulders,  but  he 
was  equal  to  the  challenge. 

Churchill  was  mortal,  as  all  men  are.  It 
was  at  an  age  considered  elderly  when  he 
became  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain 
early  in  World  War  II.  and  he  Jousted  the 
scythe  successfully  for  another  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Friend  and  foe  alike  had  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  his  talents,  even  if  affection  was  re- 
served only  for  those  in  the  former  circle. 

There  was  the  bridge  of  kinship  linking 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  In  Sir 
Winston  Churchill.  Had  he  not  been  a  blood 
cousin  of  Uncle  Sam's  people,  however,  he 
would  have  won  relationship  by  the  heart- 
felt admiration  and  gratitude  Americans  felt 
for  him. 

Churchill  gave  of  himself  as  unstlntlngly 
as  he  demanded  that  others  give. 

Churchill  redefined  In  the  20th  century  the 
standards  by  which  greatness  can  be  meas- 
ured. One  has  only  to  list  the  attributes  of 
his  life  to  get  the  yardstick  of  values  by 
which  eminence  can  be  Judged. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  CALL  OF  THE 
CHAIR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

At  1  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

At  2  o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  or- 
der by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair) . 


THE  GOLD  RESERVE  REQUIREMENT 
AND  THE  U.S.  BALANCE  OF  PAY- 
MENTS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  sent 
to  the  Congress  a  very  able  and  coura- 
geous message  dealing  with  the  deficit  in 
our  balance  of  payments.  This  is  a  very 
excellent  complement  to  his  request  for  a 
decrease  in  the  gold-cover  requirement 
which  he  made  some  days  ago.  upon 
which  yesterday  the  House  acted  affirma- 
tively by  an  overwhelming  vote,  and 
which  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  approved  this  morning. 

I.   THE   GOLD    PROBLEM 

Several  days  ago  on  the  floor  of  this 
body  I  outlined  the  situation  which  we 
faced  so  far  as  the  gold-cover  require- 
ment is  concerned.  I  pointed  out  that  as 
of  the  end  of  December  we  had  a  total 
gold-certificate  reserve  in  this  country  of 
$15.1  billion,  but  that  $13.6  billion  of  that 
amount  was  locked  up  as  a  25-percent 
reserve  against  $35.3  billion  of  Federal 
Reserve  notes  and  $19.5  billion  of  de- 


posits of  member  banks  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

I  pointed  out,  in  what  I  attempted  to 
make  a  graphic  demonstration,  that  one 
cannot  get  gold  for  Federal  Reserve 
notes.  No  one  has  been  able  to  do  so 
since  1933.  No  bank  can  withdraw  its 
deposits  from  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  receive  gold  for  such  deposits.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  directly  against  its  eco- 
nomic interests  were  it  able  to  do  so. 

Therefore,  so  far  as  present  law  is  con- 
cerned $13.6  billion  of  gold  was  unneces- 
sarily locked  up.  as  of  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber. That  left  us  with  a  balance  of  only 
S1.4  billion  with  which  to  meet  the  only 
demands  which  can  be  made  upon  Amer- 
ican gold;  namely,  the  demands  of  for- 
eign governments  or  monetary  authori- 
ties to  have  dollar  balances  redeemed  in 
gold. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  volume  of  those 
foreign  claims  was  very  great.  At  the 
end  of  November  1964,  $12.7  billion  was 
in  the  hands  of  foreign  governments  and 
foreign  central  banks.  We  are  pledged 
to  redeem  these  claims  in  gold,  upon  de- 
mand. Another  $11.2  billion  was  held 
privately,  and  could  easily  be  transferred 
to  foreign  central  banks.  Any  such 
transfer  would  add  to  the  claims  of 
foreign  central  banks  against  our  gold 
reserve. 

Those  two  items  combined  make  a 
total  of  $23.9  billion. 

In  addition,  international  and  regional 
organizations,  other  than  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  held  dollar  bal- 
ances of  $1.7  billion.  It  Is  estimated  that 
foreign  holdings  of  American  bonds  and 
notes  amounted  to  $2.5  billion,  and  their 
holdings  of  American  currency  to  $1  bil- 
lion. 

We  thus  have  an  actual  or  potential 
liability  of  $29  billion,  which  we  could 
be  a^ked  to  redeem  in  gold,  whereas  we 
had  only  $1.4  billion  of  gold,  under  pres- 
ent legislation,  with  which  to  redeem 
these  sums  at  the  end  of  1964  without 
emergency  action  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. 

Our  "free"  gold  reserve  for  meeting 
the  international  claims  upon  the  dollar, 
the  only  monetai-y  function  left  for  gold 
at  present,  is  therefore  woefully  inade- 
quate— only  about  5  percent  of  actual  or 
potential  obligations. 

With  the  withdrawals  of  gold  in  Janu- 
ary and  early  February,  it  is  probable 
that  the  "free"  gold  reserve  still  in  the 
hands  of  our  authorities  does  not  now 
exceed  $1.2  billion,  down  from  the  $1.4 
billion  figure  which  I  gave  for  the  end  of 
December. 

PRESIDENT    ACTED    WISEL^P 

Therefore  the  President  acted  very 
wisely  in  recommending  the  removal  of 
the  gold  cover  requirement  on  the  de- 
posits of  $19.5  billion  of  member  banks 
and  others  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. Such  action  would  free  approxi- 
mately $4.9  billion,  raising  our  "free" 
gold  reserve  against  international  claims 
to  almost  precisely  $6  billion. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  President  would 
go  even  further  and  remove  the  gold 
cover  requirement  against  the  $35.3  bil- 
lion of  Federal  Reserve  notes  as  well  as 
on  deposits,  so  that  the  full  force  of  our 
gold  reserve  could  be  used  for  the  one 
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nuroose  for  which  it  can  be  used,  namely, 
to  meet  our  international  obligations 

Rut  perhaps  the  President  was  pohti- 
caUv  wise  in  not  doing  so.  because  there 
Such  irrational  thought  upon  this  sub- 
Lt  There  is  a  sort  of  mystic  belief 
n  the  gold  standard,  even  though  what 
we  have  today  is  not  actually  a  pure  gold 

^Tam  reminded  of  a  passage  in  "Alice  in 
wonderland,"  in  which  the  Cheshire  cat 
disappeared  from  the  tree  and  left  only 
itfsmile  behind.    A   g^M  reserve   re- 
ouirement  had  reality  a...  substance  as 
?on?  as  gold  circulated  as  money  and 
convertibility  of  notes  into  gold  had  to 
^protected.    But  gold  no  longer  cir- 
culates as  money,  and  the  gold  reserve 
equ  rement  is  therefore  like  the  smile 
of  the  Cheshire  cat,  when  the  Cheshire 
?at  itself  has  disappeared.    Or.  to  use 
another  analogy.  Senators  may  remem- 
ber the  story  of  the  miser  who  gave  his 
apprentice  a  piece  of  cheese  every  morn- 
ing to   go   with   his   bread.    Then   he 
thought  he  could  economize,  so  he  re- 
moved the  piece  of  cheese,  put  it  under 
Ss   and  permitted  his  apprentice  to 
nib  the  bread  on  the  glass,  so  that  he 
would  get  the  illusion  that  he  was  getting 
Sieesef  rom  underneath  the  glass.    That 
Is  about  the  way  the  domes-.ic  reserve  re- 
quirement  for  gold  .oPf f^S'  ^°  ff  ^^ 
mternal  claims  against  the  .dollar  a^J 
concerned.    It  encourages   the   illusion 
that  our  people  can  obtain  gold,  but  m 
reality  they  cannot.    Ultimately.  I  hope 
hat  a  greater  degree  of  commonsen^e 
wiU  penetrate  the  mmd  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  on  this  subject. 

I  tried  to  demonstrate  this  recently 
by  giving  $35  to  one  of  the  clerks  at  the 
desk  and  asking  him  to  redeem  the  $35 
in  gold  either  at  the  Treasuiy  or  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  This  pained  the 
administrative  officials  of  the  Senate 
and  they  requested  me  not  to  put  that 
onus  upon  them.  So  I  sent  one  of  my 
own  assistants  to  both  the  Treasury  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Of  course, 
as  we  knew,  the  Treasury  and  the  tea- 
eral  Reserve  Board  refused  to  give  gold 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  notes,  saying 
they  were  prohibited  by  law  froni  doing 
so.  At  an  appropriate  time,  I  shall  place 
their  letters  in  the  Record. 

While  the  President  has  not  taken  the 
full  step,  he  has  taken  a  very  vigorous 
step  by  proposing  legislation  that  would 
put  $6  billion  of  gold  behind  potential 
claims  against  our  foreign  dollar  habili- 
ties.  He  deserves  congratulations  for  the 
courage  with  which  he  has  acted.  I  hope 
there  will  be  few  dissenting  votes  on  the 
question  of  eliminating  the  gold  cover 
requirement  on  deposits  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  when  the  bill  comes 
before  the  Senate  for  a  vote. 

n.     PRESIDENT      FACES      BALANCE-OF-PATMENTS 
PROBLEM 

Today  the  President  has  faced  the 
problem  which  underlies  the  question  of 
the  gold  cover  requirement;  namely,  the 
deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments.  I 
have  been  watching  this  situation  for 
some  time.  According  to  my  figures, 
which  I  believe  are  correct,  the  deficit 
in  the  balance  of  payments  from  1958 
through  1964 — 7  years — has  amounted  to 


$21,300  million.  It  is  this  large  cumula- 
tive deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments 
that  has  caused  the  threat  to  the  inter- 
national stability  of  the  dollar.  Where 
has  this  deficit  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments come  from?  It  has  not  come  from 
any  unfavorable  balance  of  trade.  Quite 
the  contrary.  We  have  consistently  ex- 
ported more  goods,  more  physical  com- 
modities, than  we  have  imported.  In- 
deed, in  1963  the  balance  of  exports  over 
imports  amounted  to  about  $5  billion. 
Exports  were  $21.9  billion;  imports  were 
$16.9  billion.  Indeed,  in  the  19  years 
from  1946  to  1965,  we  exported  $81  billion 
more  of  goods  than  we  imported. 

HIGHLY  FAVORABLE  BALANCE  OF  TRADE 

The  President  has  given  us  in  his 
report  figures  to  indicate  that  we  had  a 
large  trade  surplus  during  1964,  al- 
though the  figures  have  not  yet  been 
officially  published.  He  says  that  for 
1964  the  surplus  in  commodities  exclud- 
ing exports  financed  by  the  Government, 
amounted  to  $3,600  million.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  this  basic  strength.  Those 
who  say  that  our  trouble  lies  in  the  al- 
leged fact  that  the  prices  of  our  com- 
modities are  so  high  that  they  carmot 
be  sold  abroad  are  mistaken.  We  have 
consistently  been  able  to  sell  abroad,  and 
we  are  becoming  increasingly  able  to  do 
so. 

NO    U.S.    INFLATION 

People  talk  loosely  about  inflation  in 
this  country.  If  they  will  examine  the 
statistics  on  prices,  published  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Indicators  for  January,  they  will 
find  that  prices  of  commodities  at  whole- 
sale have  remained  virtually  stable  ever 
since  1958.  The  index  on  page  27  of  the 
January  Indicators  shows  that,  taking 
the  average  for  1957-59  as  100,  the  index 
for  all  commodities  on  January  19,  1965, 
was  only  101,  an  increase  of  only  1  per- 
cent over  a  course  of  7  years. 

Actually,  the  United  States  has  the 
most  stable  price  level  of  any  country  in 
the  world.  France,  which  has  pro- 
claimed itself,  since  the  coming  of  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  to  power  as  a  stable 
money  country,  has  experienced,  accord- 
ing to  IMF  statistics,  an  increase  in  its 
price  level  of  approximately  20  percent. 

West  Germany,  which  prides  itself 
upon  its  price  stabUity  and  occasionally 
lectures  us  on  the  ground  that  we  do  not 
have  stable  prices,  has  had,  according  to 
IMF  data,  an  increase  in  prices  of  7  per- 
cent. . 

We  have  been  able  to  hold  our  prices 
relatively  steady  in  the  face  of  advancing 
prices  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  this 
factor  has  contributed  to  our  increasmgly 
favorable   balance   of    trade.    In   other 
words,  we  have  been  able  to  seU  abroad 
because  of  advancing  prices  more  than 
we  could  ordinarily  have  sold,  and  the 
increased  cost  abroad  has  diminished, 
relatively,  the  imports  into  this  country. 
This  is  a  beacon  of  hope  for  the  long  run. 
So  let  it  be  realized,  once  and  for  all, 
that  the  so-called  unfavorable  balance  of 
payments  did  not  arise  from  any  unfa- 
vorable balance  of  commodity  shipments. 
Neither  did  it  arise  from  any  unfavorable 
balance  of  services,  because  adding  to- 
gether the  interest  and  profits  upon  capi- 
tal invested  abroad  and  other  service 


items,  I  find  that  in  1963  there  was  a 
favorable  balance  of  approximately  $500 
million  on  services.  If  we  take  the  com- 
bined balance  of  trade  and  services  for 
1963,  we  had  a  favorable  balance  of  $5.5 
billion. 


ni.    PROBLEM     IS    AID.    MILITART     SUPPORT.    AND 
CAPITAL    INVESTMENT    ABROAD 

The  problem  then  is  where  the  unfa- 
vorable balance  comes  from  in  trans- 
forming a  favorable  balance  of  $5.5  bil- 
lion on  commodities  and  services  into  an 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments  of  $3 
billion  in   1964  and  $2,600  million  for 
1963      It  comes  primarily  from  three 
major  items.    The  first  is  foreign  eco- 
nomic assistance:  the  second  is  mihtary 
spending  abroad;  and  the  third  is  the 
continued  investment  of  capital  abroad 
by   American  investors   and   American 
companies  which  require  expenditures 
abroad.     These  expenditures  then  give 
rise  to  dollar  claims  of  foreigners  against 
the  United  States. 

In  1963,  the  foreign  economic  assist- 
ance—grants and  loans  made  by  our 
Government— was  approximately  $4.5 
biUion;  net  military  expenditures  abroad 
were  SI. 9  bilUon;  and  the  net  outflow  of 
private  capital  abroad  that  year 
amounted  to  S4.2  billion.  This  repre- 
sents combined  expenditures  amounting 
to  $10.6  billion,  or  approximately  $5.1 
billion  more  than  our  surplus  in  goods 
and  services.  It  may  be  said  that  some 
items  under  each  of  these  groups  can 
be  altered  or  give  rise  to  offsetting  re- 
ceipts elsewhere  in  our  accounts.  I  have 
presented  only  a  general  picture. 

IV.    PRESIDENT'S    PROPOSALS 

The  President  has  moved  very  cour- 
ageously now  in  trying  to  reduce  the  un- 
favorable balance  of  payments.  I  shaU 
speak  very  briefly  about  some  of  the  pro- 
posals which  he  is  making  for  legisla- 
tion, for  administrative  action,  and  for 
voluntary  action  by  Americans. 

He  proposes  that  the  interest  equahza- 
tion  tax,  which  otherwise  would  have 
expired  at  the  end  of  this  year,  should 
be  continued  for  2  more  years.  I  hope 
that  this  will  be  done. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  continued  in- 
vestments of  capital  ultimately— and  I 
emphasize  the  word  ultimately— more 
than  come  back  to  the  United  States  in 
profits  and  interest.  But  this  is  a  long- 
range  effect  on  the  balance  of  payments. 
The  immediate  effect  of  continued  fresh 
capital  exports  is  to  create  additional 
dollar  claims  against  us  and  our  gold 
reserves.  ^ 

When  this  bill  was  before  Congress 
last  year,  the  very  able  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  and  I  supported 
the  bill  in  its  main  form.  But  we 
stressed  that  we  believed  there  were  loop- 
holes in  the  bill  which  would  permit 
long-term  loans  to  be  made  by  private 
banks  which  were  outside  the  manda- 
tory powers  of  the  tax,  but  which  could 
be  used  by  the  banks-I  shall  not  say 
to  circumvent— to  avoid  the  tax  oi  i 
percent  which,  in  effect,  was  levied  upon 
the  yields  of  bonds  and  stocks. 

The  Treasury  Department  was  not 
very  helpful  in  dealing  with  this  matter. 
They  somewhat  played  it  down.  But 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore  J 
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was  able  to  devise  a  provision  giving  dis- 
cretionary power  to  the  President  to  ap- 
ply this  measure  to  long-term  loans  made 
by  banks.  As  it  turned  out.  our  fore- 
bodings were  correct. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1964, 
lai'ge  loans  were  made  by  banks  to  foreign 
countries,  principally  Japan.  These 
loans  were  then,  in  all  probability,  in- 
vested in  these  foreign  countries  in  cap- 
ital goods,  spent  for  raw  materials,  or 
utilized  in  other  ways.  But  they  in- 
creased the  deficit  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments above  the  earlier  estimates.  Cap- 
ital outflows  are  primarily  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  the  ultimate  result  for  1964 
was  not  as  favorable  as  the  Treasury  De- 
partment had  forecast  earlier  in  the  year. 
The  Treasury  Department  had  earlier 
held  out  hopes  that  the  deficit  in  balance 
of  payments  would  be  reduced  to  $2 
billion. 

We  all  remember  the  highly  optimis- 
tic statements  which  were  made.  But 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  a  deluge 
of  loans  was  made  abroad,  which 
created  new  claims  against  the  dollar. 
This  caused  the  balance-of-payments 
deficits  to  be  not  $2  billion,  but  at  least 
$3  billion.  And  the  final  figures  are 
not  yet  in. 

TIMELY  USE   OF  CORE  AMENDMENT 

The  President,  under  the  act  of  last 
year,  was  given  discretionary  power  to 
apply  the  1-percent  yield  tax,  which 
was  roughly  the  difference  between  earn- 
ings in  this  country  and  earnings  abroad, 
to  bank  loans  of  one  year  or  more.  The 
President  now  acts — as  of  today.  And. 
while  the  results  years  from  now  may  not 
be  favorable — and  probably  will  not  be 
favorable — his  act  is  timely  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  present  situation. 

Some  relief  has  been  given  to  Japan. 
Japan  will  be  able  to  get  at  least  $100 
million  a  year  free  from  the  interest 
equalization  tax.  We  were  very  kind  to 
Canada  in  not  applying  the  interest 
equalization  tax  to  her.  But  apparently 
some  kind  of  agreement  has  been  ar- 
rived at  betv.een  our  Government  and 
the  Canadian  Government  under  which 
the  Canadian  Government  will  limit 
Canada's  demands  on  the  American  capi- 
tal markets. 

V.    DECREASE  CAPIT.AL  FLOW  ABROAD 

There  is  a  certain  degree  of  contradic- 
tory pleading  by  foreign  governments. 
On  the  one  hand,  foreign  governments 
attack  the  United  States  for  acquiring  a 
larger  share  of  industry  ownership 
abroad.  General  de  Gaulle  was  very 
caustic  on  this  subject  in  his  speech  of 
a  few  days  ago.  That  is  their  reaction 
when  they  talk  to  the  public.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  rather  like  to  have  that 
American  capital  increase  their  employ- 
ment and  their  productive  capacity.  So, 
they  are  divided  selves,  and  subject  to 
political  and  economic  schizophrenia. 
We  shall  try  to  assist  them  in  becom'ng 
more  integrated  personalities  by  dimin- 
ishing the  flow  of  capital  abroad. 

Let  me  repeat  that  this  is  only  a  short- 
time  measure.  We  ultimately  want  a 
world  which  will  be  free  for  capital  move- 
ments and  we  want  it  to  abide  by  ethical 
standards  of  labor  and  international 
dealings.    In  the  long  run.  we  want  this 


international  flow.    I  regard  it  as  nec- 
essary. 

VI.    ECONOMIES    IN    FOREIGN    AID    AND 
MILITARY    ASSISTANCE 

The  President  has  given  instructions 
to  the  administrators  of  AID  and  to  the 
Defense  Department  that  they  are  to 
reduce  our  expenditures  abroad.  New 
economies  will  be  sought  in  the  admin- 
istration of  AID  and  our  military  pro- 
grams abroad.  Furthermore,  a  still 
larger  portion  of  the  commodities  which 
we  furnish  under  the  defense  and  aid 
programs  will  in  the  future  come  from 
the  United  States,  and  not  be  purchased 
abroad. 

I  think  this  is  an  excellent  proposal 
and  should  be  applied  to  the  continent 
of  Europe  and  particularly  to  purchases 
in  France. 

The  President  proposes  to  cut  from 
$100  to  $50  the  amount  of  foreign  goods 
which  tourists  may  bring  back  to  this 
country  duty  free.  This  should  perhaps 
reduce  the  balance-of-payments  strain 
by  something  over  $100  million.  The 
nev.'  duty-free  allowance  is  to  be  based 
on  the  prices  actually  paid,  rather  than, 
as  in  the  past,  on  wholesale  prices. 

DISCRIMINATORY    OCEAN    FREIGHT    RATES 

There  is  one  featiu-e  of  the  President's 
message  which  may  escape  attention,  but 
which  I  tliink  is  extremely  important. 
The  President  pledges  that  this  country 
"will  strive  to  eliminate  such  artificial 
barriers  to  U.S.  exports  as  discriminatory 
freight  rates  on  ocean  traflBc." 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee,  which 
I  recently  chaired,  learned  in  1963  that 
ocean  freight  rates  on  commodities  going 
out  of  this  coimtry  are  much  higher  than 
the  rates  for  the  same  commodities  com- 
ing into  the  country.  These  disparities 
exist  even  though  the  goods  are  carried 
on  the  same  ship,  between  the  same 
ports.  These  discrepancies  are  enor- 
mous, both  on  the  Atlantic  trade  routes 
and  the  Pacific.  Moreover,  our  exports 
to  Latin  America  and  to  the  developing 
countries  are  subjected  to  much  higher 
shipping  rates  than  are  exports  from 
Europe  and  Japan  to  these  countries.  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Thomas  Bog^^s, 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  staff, 
for  his  fine  work  upon  this  subject. 

One  reason  for  this  discrimination  is 
that  the  rates  are  controlled  by  shipping 
conferences  in  which  American  ships  are 
in  a  minority  and  in  which  foreign  ship- 
ping lines,  by  majority  vote,  are  able  to 
impose  this  rate  system.  The  American 
lines  prefer  to  follow  conference-estab- 
lished rates  than  compete. 

We  have  found,  in  pursuing  this  sub- 
ject for  a  year  and  a  half,  that  we  have 
met — with  some  honorable  exceptions — 
stubborn  opposition  both  from  steam- 
ship lines  and  foreign  governments.  We 
have  been  trying  to  learn  the  facts  on 
which  decisions  of  the  international  con- 
ferences are  based,  so  that  the  public  of 
the  world  can  see  the  reasons  for  the  dis- 
crimination practiced  against  American 
shipping,  and  therefore  against  Ameri- 
can exports.  Foreign  countries  refuse 
to  permit  us  to  learn  the  facts.  I  dislike 
to  say  this,  but  Great  Britain  has  been 
one  of  the  worst  offenders  in  this  respect. 
I  am  glad  we  have  received  the  support 
of  President  Johnson  in  this  cause,  just 


as  the  aid  of  President  Kennedy  had 
been  assured.  It  is  a  long  road,  but  the 
importance  of  this  problem  needs  to  be 
understood. 

VII.    MODER.\TE    PROPOSALS 

The  President  has  been  most  moderate 
in  the  measures  which  he  has  proposed. 
Some  have  advocated  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  money  which  American  tour- 
ists may  spend  abroad.  This  amounts 
to  nearly  $2  billion  a  year.  In  1963  our 
tourists  abroad  spent  $2.1  billion,  and 
foreign  tourists  in  this  country  spent  a 
little  over  $900  million.  There  was  a  net 
deficit  of  $1.6  billion  in  the  travel  ac- 
count after  taking  into  account  pay- 
ments  and  receipts  for  transportation. 

The  President  proposes  no  provision 
for  a  limitation  on  the  amount  Ameri- 
can tourists  may  spend  abroad  in  his 
message,  but  he  does  make  a  plea  that, 
as  a  matter  of  patriotism,  Americans 
should  try  to  see  America  first. 

I  realize  the  attractions  of  foreign 
travel.  I  think  it  has  helped  to  make 
America  a  less  insular  country.  One  en- 
joys the  great  art  treasures  of  the  Louvre. 
of  the  Uffizi,  of  the  British  Museum  and 
the  National  Gallery  in  London,  of  the 
Kunsthistorisches  Museum  in  Vienna. 
Those  are  inspiring  places  of  esthetic 
pleasure,  but  I  hope,  for  a  time,  until  we 
pull  out  of  this  difficulty,  that  we  can 
reduce  foreign  travel,  and  taste  some  of 
the  beauties  of  travel  in  the  United 
States. 

VIII.    INTERNATIONAL    PAYMENT.S    SYSTEM 

In  the  concluding  page  of  his  message, 
the  President  emphasized  that,  just  as 
the  balance  of  payments  underlies  the 
problem  of  the  gold  cover  requirement, 
so  the  balance  of  payments  underlies  the 
problem  of  the  international  payments 
system  and  to  some  degree  vice  versa. 

There  are  some  significant  facts  that 
need  to  be  known.  In  the  years  since 
1953  the  volume  of  international  trade 
has  almost  precisely  doubled — world  ex- 
ports have  risen  from  $74  billion  to  ap- 
proximately $150  billion.  The  volume  of 
international  transactions  has  doubled, 
but  the  supply  of  monetaiy  gold  resei-ves 
has  increased  from  only  $34.3  billion  to 
$40.5  billion,  or  by  18  percent. 

So  if  we  had  had  a  pure  international 
gold  standard  in  which  only  gold  could 
be  used  to  settle  international  deficits, 
we  would  have  had  an  inadequate  supply, 
and  this  would  have  compelled  a  fall  in 
price  levels,  with  disastrous  consequences 
to  the  economy,  not  merely  of  the  United 
States,  but  of  the  world. 

Voices  are  being  raised  for  a  return 
to  the  pure  international  gold  standard, 
instead  of  the  present  international  gold 
exchange  standard.  General  de  Gaulle 
made  such  a  statement  earlier  in  the 
week.  Mr.  Jacques  Rueff  has  advocated 
it  in  France. 

f  At  this  point  Mr.  Bass  took  the  chair 
as  presiding  ofiBcer. ) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yesterday  some  wit- 
nesses appeared  before  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  to  urge  a 
return  to  the  pure  international  gold 
standard.  This  is  going  to  become  an 
issue  before  the  country  and  before  the 
world.  Let  me  point  out  that  what  has 
enabled  international  trade  to  operate 
without  a  fall  in  prices  during  the  past 
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in  vears  has  been  the  fact  that  interna- 
ional  balances  can  be  settled  not  merely 
hv  gold  but  also  by  claims  upon  the  dol- 
lar and  upon  the  pound.   In  other  words 
he  addition  of  the  dollar  and  the  pound 
n  eold  as  international  reserve  media 
has  created  a  gold  exchange  and  not 
Xely  a  gold  standard.    Through  our 
Sts  in  the  balance  of  payments  of 
?2l  billion  during  the  past  7  or  8  years. 
UP  have  created  the  increase  in  interna- 
tional reserves  which  was  necessary  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  in  interna- 
tional transactions. 

Let  me  give  the  figures  on  the  world  s 
foreign  exchange  holdings. 
In  1953.  they  amounted  to  $17  billion. 
In  1964!  third  quarter,  they  amounted 
to  $25.6  billion— an  increase  of  $8  bil- 
lion, or  50  percent. 

It  has  been  the  increase  in  foreign  ex- 
change holdings— almost  entirely  dol- 
lars pounds  only  to  a  limited  degree— 
which  has  enabled  the  international 
circulating  medium  to  keep  some  rea- 
sonable relationship  with  the  increase 
in  trade.  In  other  words,  it  has  been 
only  the  deficit  in  the  American  balance 
of  payments  which  has  enabled  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system  to  operate. 
I  believe  that  fact  should  be  made  known 
t5  General  de  Gaulle. 

We  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  placed 
in  a  difficult  position  in  order  that  the 
world  volume  of  trade  could  take  place 
without  a  disastrous  fall  in  the  price 
level. 

The  American  economy  has  been 
nailed  upon  a  cross— not  upon  a  cross  of 
gold  but  upon  the  cross  of  the  gold  ex- 
change standard.  We  have  borne  this 
burden  in  the  interest  of  international 
monetary  stability. 

It  ill  behooves  the  leaders  of  foreign 
states  to  revile  the  United  States  because 
they  hold  more  claims  against  us  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  done. 

As  we  reduce  our  unfavorable  balance 
of  payments,  we  reduce  other  countries' 
accumulation  of  international  reserves. 
In  establishing  greater  financial  stability 
for  ourselves,  ve  throw  some  of  the  bur- 
den of  responsibility  upon  other  nations. 
I  am  a  believer  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  It  has  a  much  greater  area  of 
application  in  private  life  than  we  nor- 
mally give  to  it,  and  I  believe  that  it  has 
a  considerable  zone  of  application  in  for- 
eign relations. 

But  we  cannot  expect  any  nation  to  be 
held  year  after  .vear  to  this  burden  and 
then  to  be  reviled  and  attacked  because 
it  bears  that  burden.  There  is  a  limit 
to  the  number  of  times  a  nation  can  be 
expected  to  turn  the  other  cheek. 

MODERATE    AND    CAUTIOUS    MESSAGE 

The  President  has  been  cautious  and 
much  calmer  than  I  w^ould  have  been 
in  his  comments  on  the  international  sit- 
uation. There  are  no  words  reviling 
General  de  Gaulle.  There  is  no  threat 
of  reprisals.  There  is  a  plea  for  inter- 
national cooperation. 

The  President  is  much  more  gentle 
than  I  believe  I  would  have  been  were 


As  a  legislator.  I  say  that  if  runs  were 
staged  on  the  dollar,  even  though  we 
will  shortly  have  a  "free"  reserve  of  $6 
billion,  we  would  be  justified  in  reprisals. 
I  note  with  concern  that  not  only  Is 
France  withdrawing  gold,  but  Spain  is 
also  withdrawing  gold  without  saying 
anything  about  it. 

The  President  concludes  by  asserting 
that  we  must  develop  a  new  international 
system  of  payments.    This  is  absolutely 
necessary.       As  the  volume  of  dollars 
which  we  contribute  to  form  a  part  of 
the  international  currency  no  longer  in- 
creases or  even  diminishes,  if  world  trade 
is  to  expand— as  we  hope  it  will— it  will 
be  necessary  to  find  some   alternative 
means   for    increasing    world   liquidity. 
Perhaps  the  French  will  volunteer  to 
make  the  franc  a  supplementary  curren- 
cy    Possibly  the  Germans  will  volunteer 
to  do  so  with  the  mark.    But  I  notice 
that  the  head  of  the  Deutsche  Bank,  Dr. 
Abs,  is  urging  the  German  Govermnent 
to  convert  some  of  the  German  dollar 
reserves  into  gold.    Possibly  Italy  will 
join.     Possibly  Japan  will  jom.     Their 
proposals  should  be  carefully  considered. 

DE    GAULLE    PROPOSES    CALAMITY 

But  if  we  were  to  follow  General  de 
Gaulle  and  eliminate  all  foreign  ex- 
change at  the  present  time  by  turning  it 
into  gold,  we  would  write  down  the  vol- 
ume of  international  currency  from  $66 
billion  to  $40  billion.  This  would  pro- 
duce a  calamitous  decline  in  world 
prices,  create  a  worldwide  depression, 
and  vastly  increase  unemployment  and 
produce  domestic  instability  in  every 
country  in  the  Western  V/orld. 

General  de  Gaulle  is  a  brave  man  and 
a  great  militai-y  and  political  leader. 
But,  as  a  monetary  expert  and  promoter 
of  international  cooperation,  I  would  rate 
him  at  about  zero.  „     v.  ^ 

Perhaps  if  General  de  Gaulle  had 
served  in  the  Senate,  he  might  better 
have  appreciated  the  gentle  words  of 
President  Johnson.  In  any  event,  I  com- 
mend the  President,  as  our  Chief  of 
State,  for  the  delicacy  with  which  he  has 
handled  foreign  governments.  He  de- 
serves great  praise.  I  hope  that  behind 
his  soft  words,  polite  manner,  and  the 
velvet  glove,  the  European  countries  may 
gain  some  idea  of  the  disposition  of  the 
I,e!Tislature  of  the  United  States  to  be  a 
bit  more  vigorous  in  defense  of  American 
interests. 

SUPPLEMENTARY     INTERNATIONAL     CUHRENCY 

What  kind  of  supplementary  interna- 
tional currency  there  should  be,  I  cer- 
tainly cannot  say.     Mr.  Robert  Triffin 
h?is  proposed  a  system  that  would  create 
an  international  bank  similar  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks,  and  which  would 
create  demand  deposits  as  the  volume  of 
trade  expanded.    There  is  a  great  deal  of 
merit  to  the  suggestion.    We  should  also, 
however,    beware   of    the    danger    that 
adoption  of  the  suggestion  might  be  ac- 
companied by  such  a  great  expansion  of 
credit  as  to  result  in  inflation. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  am  as  much 
opposed  to  inflation  and  an  appreciable 
increase  in  the  price  level  as  I  am  op 
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serve Board  accord,  which  removed 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  System  the  ob- 
ligation to  purchase  unlimited  quantities 
of  Government  bonds  in  order  to  freeze 
the  interest  rate  at  a  noncompetitive  low 
level. 

I  certainly  had  something  to  do  with 
it,  and  I  do  not  disavow  that  responsibil- 
ity. I  would  be  happy  to  do  it  again 
if  it  were  necessary. 

In  recent  years  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  tended  to  err  in  the  other  direction, 
being  too  strict  in  the  expansion  of 
credit.  So  we  wish  to  avoid  both  of 
these  situations.  There  is  the  danger,  in 
producing  a  monetary  system  somewhat 
divorced  from  a  metallic  base,  of  an  ex- 
cessive creation  of  credit  and  an  exces- 
sive rise  in  prices.  This  must  be  guarded 
against. 

One  possibility  would  be  to  have  an 
international  reserve  system,  just  as  we 
have  a  national  reserve  system.  Other 
nations  could  join  in  such  a  system. 
They  would  have  to  be  willing  at  times 
to  run  a  deficit  in  their  balance  of  pay- 
ments. We  cannot  be  the  only  country 
in  the  world  to  have  a  deficit  in  the  bal- 
ance of  payments.  It  is  self-defeating 
for  every  country  to  strive  for  a  surplus. 
This  is  something  that  General  de 
Gaulle,  Dr.  Abs,  and  the  head  of  the 
bank  of  the  Netherlands,  should  take  to 
heart.  If  every  country  has  a  surplus, 
where  are  the  deficits  coming  from  to 
meet  those  surpluses? 

There  are  new  vistas  which  open  up 
ahead  of  us.  I  hope  we  can  consider 
this  subject  rationally.  There  is  a 
tendency  not  to  do  so. 

The  other  day  when  I  advocated  the 
repeal  of  the  gold  cover  requirement  for 
both  notes  and  Federal  Reserve  deposits. 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  constituent  in 
which  the  writer  said.  "Anyone  who  ad- 
vocates the  removal  of  the  gold  cover  is 
either*  a  traitor  or  a  fool.  Which  are 
you?" 

I  replied  that  that  did  not  leave  me 
much  choice.  I  do  not  believe  I  am 
either. 

We  want  to  defend  the  dollar  inter- 
nationally, and  free  our  gold  reserves 
from  domestic  requirements  which  no 
longer  serve  a  useful  purpose  so  that  our 
gold  is  fully  available  to  serve  in  the  in- 
ternational sphere.    I  want  to  reduce 
our  deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments. 
I  want  to  help  make  an  improvement 
upon  our  present  international  monetary 
system  through  a  new  medium  of  ex- 
change or  in  other  ways.    I  hope  we  can 
induce  the  other  countries  to  make  some 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  stability,  and 
not  throw  the  entire  burden  upon  the 
United  States.    We  want  to  defend  the 
dollar. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  support  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  convince  oth- 
ers and  I  shall  also  be  ready  to  give  him 
the  weapons  which  he  can  use  to  induce 
cooperation  should  his  blandishments 
not  work  as  well  with  General  de  Gaulle 
and  others  as  they  have  in  the  past  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GOLD    RESERVE    REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3818, 
the  so-called  Gold  Cover  Act,  so  that  it 
may  be  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
3818)  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that 
Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain  certain 
reserves  in  gold  certificates  against  de- 
posit liabilities.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  laying  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  time  and  making  it  the  pend- 
ing business  is  to  keep  our  word  with  the 
Senate.  There  will  be  no  debate  or  con- 
sideration of  this  bill— although  any  Sen- 
ator who  wishes  to  do  so  may  speak  on 
it,  of  course — until  a  week  from  today, 
February  17,  when  the  Senate  will  return 
from  its  recess.  The  bill  will  be  the  pend- 
ing business  at  that  time,  and  we  shall 
then  enter  into  the  debate  in  a  vigorous 
fashion. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
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a  quorum.  

The      PRESIDING   OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  a 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUGGESTED      REFORMS      IN      THE 
MARITIME  SUBSIDY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  for  al- 
most 2  years  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee has  been  investigating  discrimi- 
natory ocean  freight  rates  and  their  ef- 
fects on  the  balance  of  payments.  The 
committee  issued  a  report  based  on  irref- 
utable evidence  to  the  effect  that  U.S. 
exports  were  being  assessed  an  unfair 
penalty  as  a  result  of  freight  rates 
charged  by  steamship  lines  and  associa- 
tions of  lines  for  ocean  transportation. 
On  our  major  trade  routes,  rates  on 
American  exports  were  far  higher  than 
rates  on  comparable  American  imports, 
even  though  the  goods  moved  between 
the  same  ports  on  the  same  ships.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
have  been  encouraging  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration, and  the  steamship  industry  to 
correct  this  situation.  I  point  out  that 
today  President  Johnson  has  indicated 


his  wholehearted  support  for  the  com- 
mittee's actions.  In  his  balance-of-pay- 
ments  message,  he  emphasizes : 

We  will  strive  to  eliminate  sucli  artificial 
barriers  to  U.S.  exports  as  discriminatory 
freiglit  rates  on  ocean  traffic. 

He  included  this  recommendation  un- 
der the  general  heading  "Exports  and 
Competition,"  and  he  pointed  out  that 
this  precise  area  is  most  important  for 
the  longrun  solutions  to  our  balance- 
of -payments  problems. 

I  request  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  Mr.  President,  a  speech  de- 
livered yesterday,  in  New  Orleans,  La., 
by  Nicholas  Johnson,  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator. Mr.  Johnson  suggests  many 
reforms  of  the  current  maritime  subsidy 
program,  all  of  which  deserve  lengthy 
consideration  by  Congress.  Mr.  Johnson 
is  to  be  highly  commended  for  suggesting 
basic  changes  in  our  maritime  subsidy 
program.  A  recommendation  of  this 
type  has  not  previously  been  made  by  a 
Maritime  Administrator  since  enactment 
of  the  original  1936  Subsidy  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  American  Partnership:  The  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine 
(Speech  by  Nicholas  Johnson,  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator,   U.S.    Department    of    Com- 
merce) 

Problems  of  modernization  in  the  trans- 
portation industry  are  among  the  most  ex- 
citing and  potentially  rewarding  facing  the 
United  States  today;  and,  of  course,  I  think 
that  those  confronting  the  maritime  industry 
present  many  of  the  most  fascinating  chal- 
lenges of  all. 

The  shipping  Industry  has  only  recently 
commenced  to  be  attuned  to  modernizing 
and  mechanizing  the  fleet.  And  now,  when 
the  pace  of  technological  advance  has  picked 
up,  we  discover  that  modernization  is  not 
alone  a  question  of  technology.  It  is  a  search 
for  new  perspectives. 

This  search  has  been  an  exciting  one  for 
me,  for  I  have  been  seeking  the  Ideas,  ex- 
perience and  judgment  of  those  who  know 
the  shipping  business  and  of  the  laboring 
men  who  serve  it.  It  has,  I  think,  been  ex- 
citing for  the  industry  as  well.  We  have 
stumbled  over  a  few  myths  and  misunder- 
standings, and  found  new  truths. 

Some  of  our  problems  remind  me  of  the 
fellow  who  Joined  the  Navy  and  found  him- 
self on  a  training  ship.  When  he  lost  his 
hat  overboard  one  day,  he  was  told  he  would 
have  to  pay  for  it.  He  protested,  and  said, 
"Suppose  I  had  borrowed  a  jeep  and  it  had 
been  stolen,  would  I  have  to  pay  for  that?" 
The  supply  officer  patiently  explained  that 
In  the  service  one  paid  for  all  the  Govern- 
ment property  lost.  "My  Lord,"  gasped  the 
boot,  "now  I  understand  why  captains  go 
down  with  their  ships." 

This  story  has  a  special  point  for  Amer- 
icans, for  as  a  nation  we  do  have  to  pay  for 
our  ships,  and  although  in  doing  so  there  is 
not  yet  any  question  of  going  down  with  our 
ships,  our  problems  have  certainly  dimin- 
ished our  stature  as  a  maritime  nation. 

These  are  serious  problems,  for  the  mer- 
chant marine  is  an  essential  part  of  our  econ- 
omy and  of  our  whole  national  life. 

We  are  the  world's  largest  trading  nation, 
supplying  some  315  million  tons  of  imports 
and  exports  each  year — 99  percent  of  which 
go  by  ship. 

Nearly  6  out  of  every  100  workers  In  this 
country  make  their  living  on  farms  and  fac- 
tories providing  goods  for  export.  Last  year 
America's  3.5  million  farm  families  produced 
and  sold  over  1.6  billion  bushels  of  grain  for 


export.  Most  of  the  major  cities  of  the 
United  States,  and  scores  of  others,  are  ports 
One  ton  of  general  cargo  handled  in  a  port 
generates  between  $15  and  $20  for  the  econ. 
orny  of  the  surrounding  area — close  to  $i  bll- 
lion  per  year  in  our  port  communities. 

The  shipping  industry  generates  about  $1.5 
billion  of  gross  national  product,  and  pays 
about  $75  million  In  Federal  and  local  taxes; 
its  workers  pay  over  $80  million  in  personal 
income  taxes.  It  provides  employment  for 
about  200,000  men,  Including  longshoremen. 

The  merchant  ships  under  our  control  are 
vital  elements  in  our  power  as  a  trading  na- 
tion. We  must  have  a  strong  voice  in  inter- 
national shipping  circles,  and  maintain  an 
impact  on  world  shipping  rates.  Our  na- 
tional security,  in  wars  both  hot  and  cold,  re- 
quires the  availability  of  U.S. -flag  mercliant 
ships  for  many  support  services.  Our  ship- 
ping  policies  affect  virtually  every  Depart- 
ment in  our  Federal  Government  In  some 
way. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  any  serious  dim- 
inution in  our  merchant  seapower  is  a  matter 
of  grave  national  concern. 

In  part,  It  is  a  problem  which  can  be  met 
by  American  shippers  simply  understanding 
the  beneflts — to  them  and  to  our  Nation— of 
shipping  on  American  vessels.  Our  liner 
service  is  better  than  any  in  the  world,  and 
yet  offers  rates  as  low  as  on  foreign  ships. 

Because  the  mercliant  marine  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  our  economy,  very  early  in  our 
national  life  there  was  created  a  uniquely 
American  partnership  of  industry  and  Gov- 
ernment, a  partnership  whose  goal  was  to 
create  and  maintain  an  American  merchant 
marine.  In  times  of  crisis  that  partnership 
has  produced  miracles — like  the  50  million 
gross  tons  of  ships  built  during  World  War 
II.  But  even  in  times  of  calm  the  need 
continues. 

As  one  partner,  it  is  my  job  to  report  to 
you  the  facts,  problems,  and  alternative  solu- 
tions— for  solutions  there  are.  It  is  our  job 
together  to  make  the  choices  that  will  re- 
build our  fleet — for  rebuild  we  must.  All  my 
energies  are  presently  committed  to  that 
end. 

A  few  figures  will  suggest  the  depth  and 
Immediacy  of  our  problem.  Our  foreign 
trade  liner  fleet  is  composed  of  some  315  sub- 
sidized and  about  100  unsubsidlzed  liner 
ships.  The  subsidized  ships  are  as  fist  and 
modern  as  any  in  the  world,  and  although 
there  have  been  some  alterations  in  the  orig- 
inal replacement  schedule,  the  fleet  never- 
theless is  being  renewed. 

Of  the  100  unsubsidlzed  ships,  however,  all 
but  5  date  from  World  War  II.  Yet  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  replacement 
of  this  fleet.  Unless  we  alter  course,  these 
100  ships  will  disappear  from  the  American- 
flag  merchant  marine  over  the  next  5  to  10 
years. 

To  grant  applications  for  operating  subsidy 
on  these  old  ships  would  renuire  an  addi- 
tional subsidy  of  about  $50  million  per  year. 
To  replace  them  under  present  pro<rrams 
would  cost  the  Government  on  the  order  of 
an  additional  $600  million. 

We  are  not  faced  with  an  easy  choice. 
Look  at  the  result  if  we  do  not  replace  these 
ships.  In  1963  the  total  amount  of  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored cargo  moving  on  Amer- 
ican liner  ships  was  about  7  2  million  tons. 
Without  the  imsubsidlzed  liners  all  of  this 
cargo  will  have  to  go  on  the  subsidized  sblps. 
and  the  percentage  of  purely  commercial 
cargo  on  these  shins  will  then  decline  to  at 
most  40  percent.  What  would  be  left  of  our 
purely  commercial  merchant  marine? 

If  we  look  at  the  dry  bulk  segment  of  our 
fleet,  the  situation  is  even  more  serious.  We 
now  carry  about  5  percent  of  our  total  dry 
bulk  trade:  wheat,  coal.  Iron  ore.  etc.  In 
the  next  20  years  the  n mount  of  dry  built 
cargo  In  the  International  trade  of  the 
United  States  will  leap  from  140  million  to 
380  million  tons.    Meanwhile,  our  capacity  to 
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„_v  that  trade  will  decline  from  today's 
email  7  8  million  tons  to  a  puny  3.9  mUlion 
!^_about  1  percent  of  the  total. 

The  tramp  fleet  Is  composed  of  about  130 
_.,seis  Only  seven  of  these  ships  were  built 
lince  World  War  II.  They  are  inadequately 
maintained.  An  American  In  India  recently 
wrote  to  me  that  some  were  in  such  dreadful 
condition  he  was  ashamed  to  see  them  flying 
the  American  flag.  Last  month  off  the  coast 
nf  Florida  one  simply  sank.  Over  the  next 
5  or  10  years  the  rest  of  this  fleet  will  be 
unable  to  meet  class  requirements— or  will 
lust  break  down  forever  in  some  foreign  port. 
Today  we  are  paying  $80  mUlion  a  year  in 
subsidy  through  cargo  preference  freight- 
rate  differentials  to  perpetuate  this  fleet. 
There  presently  exists  no  program  to  replace 
It  To  put  100  modern  dry  bulk  carriers 
under  operating  subsidy  probably  would  cost 
the  taxpayers  on  the  order  of  $30  to  $40  mil- 
lion a  year  in  operating  subsidy.  To  build 
them  in  American  yards  probably  would  cost 
the  Government  an  additional  $400  to  $500 
million. 

I  will  not  burden  you  with  more  flgures 
on  the  decline  of  our  fleet.  The  same  sad 
storv  could  be  told  about  our  domestic  fleet. 
But'lt  must  be  plain  by  now  that  our  prob- 
lems are  acute:  our  fleet  is  growing  smaller 
and  more  expensive. 

There  is  an  almost  unavoidable  human 
tendency  to  act  as  my  daughter  did  the  other 
day  when  she  and  a  friend  were  deciding  who 
would  ride  the  friend's  new  bicycle  first. 
Finally  mv  daughter  suggested,  "Let's  take 
turns.  You  have  It  today."  The  friend 
agreed,  and  began  to  walk  away  with  the  bike. 
"Wait,"  my  daughter  said.  "Now  we  are  play- 
ing it's  yesterday." 

In  many  ways  we  are  playing  it  Is  yester- 
day: boasting  of  our  fleet  even  as  It  sinks. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  play  that  it  is  tomor- 
row.   What    alternatives    remain    open    for 
America? 

It  is  appropriate  to  begin  with  our  ship- 
building industry,  for  although  little  under- 
stood, many  of  the  problems  of  the  merchant 
fleet  can  be  traced  back  to  policies  regard- 
ing the  yards. 

The  Maritime  Administration's  Office  of 
Ship  Construction  is  the  largest  in  the 
agency,  administering  $100  million  in  sub- 
sidy for  shipyards  each  year. 

The  need  for  a  shipyard  subsidy  derives 
from  the  statutory  requirement  that  all  sub- 
Eldized  ships  in  the  U.S.  merchant  marine 
must  be  built  in  American  shipyards.  It 
costs  more  than  twice  as  much  to  build  a 
ship  in  the  United  States.  The  Government 
pays  the  excess  over  world  market  price. 
Without  the  build-American  requirement, 
however,  shipowners  would  be  free  to  build 
where  they  choose  and  would  not  require  $1 
of  construction  subsidy. 

The  United  States  Is  the  only  major  marl- 
time  Nation  in  the  world  to  require  all  of 
its  subsidized  commercial  ships  to  be  built 
at  home.  Under  Russia's  massive  merchant 
fleet  expansion  program  only  30  percent  of 
the  new  ships  are  being  constructed  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  Norwegian  shipowners  build 
over  80  percent  of  their  ships  abroad. 

Nor  is  any  other  American  transportation 
Industry  required  to  purchase  Its  equipment 
in  this  country.  Other  American  business- 
men may  purchase  and  operate  in  the 
United  States  airplanes,  locomotives,  auto- 
mobiles, trucks,  and  pipeline  which  were 
manufactured  abroad. 

What  have  been  the  reasons  for  our  ship- 
building policy? 

Under  ordinary  conceptions  of  American 
free  enterprise  and  world  trade  our  ship- 
yards would  have  gone  out  of  the  merchant 
ship  business.  Why  have  we  prevented  this 
happening?  The  experience  in  the  First  and 
Second  World  Wars  was  that  a  substantial 
shipbuilding  capacity  was  required.  During 
World  War  II,  for  example,  we  built  over 
5,600  vessels  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $15  bil- 


lion.    TTiat  experience  is  still  fresh  in  our 
minds. 

But  do  similar  needs  exist  today?  A  great 
deal  has  changed  since  1945— in  both  war 
and  transportation.  Perhaps  today's  needs 
are  centered  more  on  a  fleet  in  being,  quickly 
responsive  to  emergency  needs,  and  less  on 
long-term  shipbuilding  capability.  In  any 
event,  the  magnitude  of  the  need  for  ship- 
building capability  ought  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  need  for  ships. 
They  are  significantly  different  needs.  For 
example.  It  could  be  that  both  civilian  and 
military  requirements  would  suggest  a  larger 
fleet  than  we  presently  possess,  even  though 
the  present  level  of  shipbuilding  capability 
were  sufficient  for  emergency  needs.  The 
lack  of  relationship  between  ships  and  ship- 
yards is  further  emphasized  by  the  existence 
of  our  national  defense  reserve  fleets,  which 
provide  for  Immediate  expansion  of  the  fleet 
without  any  new  building  at  all. 

In  fact,  the  relationship  between  the 
shipping  subsidy  and  the  shipyard  subsidy 
is  no  more  inevitable  than  that  between  the 
farm  subsidy  and  a  subsidy  for  the  farm 
tractor  Industry. 

What  does  the  maritime  shipyard  subsidy 
mean  to  American  shipyard  workers  and 
owners? 

The  total  Government-sponsored  input  In- 
to Navy  and  private  shipyards  in  this  coun- 
try runs  to  about  $3  billion  each  year — 
mostly  new  construction  and  repair  for  the 
Navy.  Thus,  subsidized  commercial  ship- 
building represents  less  than  7  percent  of  the 
total.  And  of  the  21  American  private  yards 
capable  of  constructing  merchant  vessels, 
only  5  are  participating  In  subsidized  ship- 
building. For  example.  America's  largest 
yard.  Nevsrport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Co.,  which  employs  19,500  man  and 
presently  has  $511  million  of  work  under 
contract,  has  not  built  a  subsidized  merchant 
ship  for  2  years,  and  appears  to  have  no 
plans  to  do  so.  Even  among  the  five  yards 
which  are  doing  subsidized  commercial  work, 
an  average  of  50  percent  of  their  Income  Is 
generated  by  the  Navy. 

Not  only  Is  the  statutory  restriction  pro- 
hibiting subsidized  shipowners  from  pur- 
chasing ships  abroad  doing  little  for  the 
plight  of  the  American  shipyards,  but  It  has 
had  a  devastating  Impact  on  the  growth  of 
our  merchant  marine. 

Our  total  merchant  fleet  has  decreased 
from  3.421  ships  In  1949  to  2.529  today.  Even 
after  discounting  the  decrease  resulting  from 
the  sale  or  scrapping  of  war-built  ships,  oxir 
active  commercial  fleet  has  declined  by  25 
percent  during  the  same  years. 

Why  it  this  so?  It  is  in  part  because  the 
build-American  requirement  means  in  prac- 
tice that  once  the  annual  shipbuilding  sub- 
sidy has  been  spent,  no  more  ships  will  be 
built.  Unless  the  Congress  were  to  provide 
an  unlimited  appropriation  for  subsidizing 
American  shipyards,  the  size  of  the  fleet  in- 
evitably will  be  a  function  of  the  construc- 
tion appropriation.  And  the  cost  of  Ameri- 
can construction  Is  so  high— over  double 
world  rates— that  the  restriction  has  been 

severe. 

Few  Americans  realize  how  severe  our  ship 
replacement  needs  are  today.  The  15  sub- 
sidized companies  have  a  contractual  obliga- 
tion to  replace  their  317  ships.  If  the  ships 
had  been  replaced  at  the  end  of  their  statu- 
tory 20-year  lives,  the  operators  would  have 
built  an  additional  80  to  90  ships  by  now. 
In  addition,  the  100  unsubsidlzed  liners  have 
applied  for  subsidy— and  subsidized  replace- 
ment Our  domestic  fleet,  192  dry  cargo  and 
passenger  ships  in  1949.  has  dwindled  to  but 
93  ships  today  (excluding  tankers) .  Our  120 
tramp  ships  require  replacement,  and  appli- 
cations for  9  new  bulk  carriers  are  pend- 
ing before  the  Maritime  Subsidy  Board. 
Thus,  hundreds  of  ships  are  required  simply 
to  hold  our  own.  Expansion  would  require 
more  than  that. 


Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  much  pros- 
pect for  the  costs  of  ship  construction  being 
reduced.     American  shipyards  are  relatively 
among  the  least  competitive,  by  European 
standards,   of  all  U.S.  industries.    A  study 
of  44  major  American  Industries,  using  pro- 
ductivity In  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  base, 
revealed  that  many  were  300  to  500  percent 
more   productive    than   their   foreign    com- 
petitors—a difference  fully  adequate  to  off- 
set higher  wage  costs.     By  this  standard,  oxil 
shipyards  were  ranked  44th— about  equally 
as  productive   as  the   foreign   competition. 
Today  our  yards  charge  about  220  percent  of 
foreign  ship  prices,  and  yet  reap  relatively 
low  proflts.    American  shipyard  owners  are 
good  businessmen,  and  shipyard  workers  are 
as  efficient  as  any  others.    But  shipbuilding 
is  not  readily  adaptable  to  automation  (about 
750,000  man-hours  may  go  Into  a  ship) ,  and 
with  the  relatively  few  ships  each  year,  and 
the  21   yards  operating  at  only  42  percent 
capacity,  there  is  little  Incentive  for  exten- 
sive capital  Improvements. 

These  are  some  of  the  basic  facts.  What 
are  our  alternatives? 

1.  We  could  continue  the  status  quo:  re- 
quire all  subsidized  merchant  ships  to  be 
built  In  American  yards  and  appropriate 
enough  money  to  replace  our  fleet  at  the 
present  level  of  16  to  18  ships  per  year.  We 
thus  accept  the  fleet's  continued  decline,  and 
at  a  faster  rate  than  today  because  of  the 
bloc  obsolescence  of  the  war-built  ships. 

2.  We  could  continue  the  build-American 
requirement  but  increase  the  appropriation 
well  beyond  the  present  $100  million  level. 

3.  Finally,  we  could  determine  o\ir  national 
security  or  other  needs  for  shipbuilding  ca- 
pacity, and  spend  sufficient  money  In  addi- 
tion to  naval  construction  to  insure  that 
this  capacity  Is  maintained.  Beyond  that 
the  fleet  could  be  expanded  to  its  economic 
limits  by  permitting  American  shipowners 
to  purchase  ships  wherever  they  wish. 

This  third  alternative,  of  course,  carries 
with  it  an  Impact  on  the  American  shipyard 
workers.  While  the  dimensions  of  the  im- 
pact are  far  from  inconsequential,  they  must 
be  viewed  In  perspective.  It  is  a  fact  that 
there  are  about  100.000  shipyard  workers. 
It  is  also  a  fact,  however,  that  all  of  the 
subsidized  merchant  shipbuilding  put  to- 
gether creates  no  more  than  7,600  jobs.  So 
that  the  dimensions  of  this  particular  prob- 
lem relate  to  7,600  jobs — to  which  serious 
consideration  must  be  given.  Finally,  pres- 
ervation of  these  jobs  may  result  In  the  loss 
of  an  even  greater  number  of  shipboard  jobs 
if  present  policies  continue. 

That  these  are  difficult  decisions  makes 
them  no  less  inevitable. 

How  about  our  bulk  fleet?  I  spoke  a  few 
moments  ago  about  our  diminishing  dry 
bulk  capacity  In  contrast  to  the  enormous 
growth  of  this  element  of  our  trade.  Upon 
closer  examination  the  Inadequacy  Is  even 
more  disturbing.  For  example,  in  1965  we 
will  export  about  45  million  long  tons  of 
coal.  We  now  possess  only  four  aging  ore 
carriers  built  In  the  first  4  years  following 
World  War  II.  By  1975  our  coal  exports  wiU 
have  jumped  to  72  million  long  tons,  and — 
if  present  policies  continue  unchanged — not 
a  single  ore  carrier  will  be  built  to  carry 
that  coal. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  suggestions 
that  an  extension  of  the  cargo  preference 
principle  is  the  answer  to  the  problems  of 
the  dry  bulk  fleet.  For  example,  quotas  for 
American-flag  carriage  of  ore  imports  have 
been  suggested.  Yet  I  think  the  experience 
of  the  past  decade  raises  serious  questions 
about  this  conclusion. 

In  1954  a  series  of  temporary  and  individ- 
ual cargo  preference  requirements  finally 
culminated  in  the  adoption  of  Public  Law 
664 — a  permanent,  general  cargo  preference 
statute  requiring  that  50  percent  of  Govern- 
ment-sponsored cargo  be  shipped  in  Ameri- 
can ships.  The  Senate  and  House  Commit- 
tee reports  make   It  clear  that  the  cargo 
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preference  principle  was  chosen  as  a  means 
of  implementing  the  objective  of  carrying  a 
substantial  portion  of  our  foreign  commerce 
In  American  ships. 

Considerable  controversy  surrounded  this 
legislation,  and  in  1956  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  at  the  request  of  the  President, 
reviewed  the  situation.  His  report  sup- 
ported the  cargo  preference  principle.  It 
pointed  out  that  early  fears  the  legislation 
would  produce  restrictive  shipping  legisla- 
tion In  other  countries  had  no  foundation; 
It  countered  the  argument  that  cargo  pref- 
erence was  undesirable  as  an  indirect  sub- 
sidy on  the  grounds  that  It  was,  quite 
plainly,  a  direct  subsidy;  and  finally,  the  re- 
port speculated  that  the  permanence  of  the 
Public  Law  664  legislation  would  provide  an 
incentive  for  the  construction  of  a  modern 
and  efficient  dry  bulk  fleet. 

Unfortunately,  our  experience  since  that 
report  has  not  borne  out  the  predictions  of 
Its  authors.  Since  1956.  15  countries  have 
adopted  restrictive  shipping  legislation,  and 
most  of  the  maritime  world  points  to  U.S. 
practice  as  the  cause.  Whatever  may  be 
said  regarding  the  futility  of  such  laws  for 
the  countries  In  question,  and  their  impact 
on  American  trade,  it  seems  clear  they  are 
not  in  the  best  Interests  of  American  ship- 
ping. As  a  subsidy,  direct  or  indirect,  cargo 
proference  has  been  a  miserable  failure:  not 
a  single  new  tramp  ship  has  been  built  since 
1956,  and  the  cost  of  keeping  the  old  ones  in 
existence  climbs  higher  and  higher.  A  con- 
verted 10.000  deadweight  ton  Liberty  em- 
ployed in  the  grain  trade  costs  the  taxpayers 
about  $700,000  in  freight-rate  differential 
payments  annually.  By  contrast,  our  most 
modem  liner  ships,  with  40  percent  more 
carrying  capacity  and  twice  the  speed,  require 
an  average  of  only  $500,000  per  year;  this 
means  an  equivalent  shipping  capability  at 
25  percent  of  the  subsidy  cost. 

Here,  too.  the  American  people  are  faced 
with  a  number  of  alternatives: 

1.  Present  programs  could  be  continued — 
at  least  so  long  as  there  Is  an  agricultural 
surplus  disposal  program.  The  resiilt  would 
be  a  steady  rise  in  subsidy  cost  as  these  ves- 
sels become  increasingly  inefficient,  followed 
by  a  rapid  decrease  In  the  cost  as  the  subsidy 
disappears  with  the  ships. 

2.  The  tramp  fleet  could  be  eliminated 
more  quickly  by  simply  eliminating  the  cargo 
preference   program. 

3.  Cargo  preference  could  be  continued, 
but  supplemented  with  construction  subsidy 
for  replacement  ships.  Because  the  present 
production  of  100  tramp  ships  easily  could 
be  matched  with  only  22  modern  dry  bulkers, 
however,  any  meaningful  dry-cargo  fleet  can- 
not be  hitched  alone  to  the  cargo  preference 
grain  trade.  The  future  of  the  dry-bulk 
fleet,  like  the  rest  of  our  merchant  marine, 
necessarily  depends  upon  the  capacity  to 
compete  for  commercial  cargoes.  Moreover, 
adding  construction  subsidy  on  to  the  exist- 
ing cargo  preference  system  would  provide 
subsidy  without  any  provision  for  mandatory 
ship  replacement,  for  reserve  funds,  for  re- 
capture, or  for  any  of  the  other  safeguards 
of  the  public  interest  built  Into  the  1936 
act. 

4.  Cargo  preference  could  be  eliminated 
gradually,  no  faster  than  some  form  of  direct 
operating  subsidy  is  substituted  for  it,  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  these  ships  to  compete 
for  commercial  cargoes  at  world  rates.    Dry 

'  bulkers  are  more  simple  ships  than  liners, 
and  proposals  have  been  made  to  construct, 
for  example,  a  30.000-ton  ship  for  as  little  as 
$9  million,  and  operate  it  with  a  small  crew 
and  only  $300,000  to  $400,000  in  annual  op- 
erating subsidy.  In  order  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  what  these  figures  mean,  if  the  pres- 
ent $80  million  per  year  spent  on  cargo  pref- 
erence freight-rate  differentials  were  all  paid 
In  operating  subsidy  to  such  new  ships,  we 
could  maintain  about  200  modern  dry-bulk 
carriers,    with    a    total    capacity    about    8 


times  our  present  dry-bulk  fleet.  Even  with 
reduced  crews  on  highly  mechanized  ships 
it  Is  obvious  where  the  greatest  long-term 
Job  opportunity  Is  to  be  found. 

Necessarily,  in  making  these  choices  the 
number  of  competing  interests  is  too  great 
to  satisfy  everyone  completely.  In  discuss- 
ing various  new  ideas  with  members  of  the 
indiistry,  I  sometimes  feel  like  the  fellow 
whose  wife  bought  him  two  ties  for  Christ- 
mas, one  red  and  one  green.  He  expressed 
delight  with  both,  and  when  she  appeared 
skeptical  about  the  genuineness  of  his  feel- 
ings, he  put  on  the  red  one  to  prove  it. 
"What's  the  matter,"  she  said,  "don't  you 
like  the  green  one?" 

This  kind  of  reaction  is  especially  common 
In  discussions  about  our  passenger  ships. 

American  operators  have  13  remaining  pas- 
senger ships,  staffed  with  crews  ranging  from 
260  to  1.000.  In  1965  these  ships  will  absorb 
almost  one-quarter  of  the  total  money  avail- 
able for  operating  subsidy — about  $46  mil- 
lion. And  if  they  are  expensive  to  run,  they 
are  even  more  expensive  to  build.  The 
Government's  share  of  replacing  the  SS 
United  States  today,  for  example,  could  run 
to  about  $100  million.  Like  any  other  major 
investment,  the  benefits  derived  from  these 
ships — to  the  industry  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment— deserve  the  closest  examination.  The 
arithmetic  is  striking. 

In  1962  the  then  15  passenger  ships  pro- 
duced a  loss,  before  subsidy,  of  about  $44 
million.  The  subsidy  amounted  to  $48.7 
million,  or  more  than  10  times  the  after- 
subsidy  profits  for  the  15  ships.  In  1963, 
financial  results  were  little  better.  The  sub- 
sidy bill  was  nine  times  the  companies' 
profits  after  subsidy.  Eight  of  the  fifteen 
ships  lost  money  even  after  subsidy,  and 
two  others  did  little  better  than  break  even. 

By  contrast,  comparable  figures  for  general 
cargo  ships  show  a  subsidy  bill  only  two  or 
three  times  profits  after  subsidy.  For  the 
companies  operating  both  passenger  and  gen- 
eral cargo  ships,  the  gross  revenue  from  cargo 
operations  was  three  times  that  for  passenger 
operations,  and  profits  after  subsidy  were 
more  than  seven  times  as  high. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  shipowners  have 
shown  little  inclination  to  replace  their 
passenger  ships. 

Nor  do  the  passenger-ship  operators  have 
much  hope  for  Improved  profits.  The  pro- 
ductivity of  cargo  ships  has  increased  In 
recent  years.  But  73  percent  of  the  crew 
on  a  passenger  ship  are  stewards,  cooks,  and 
waiters — and  mechanization  can  do  little  to 
increase  their  productivity.  Indeed,  it  is 
this  personal  service  which  tends  to  attract 
those  relatively  few  people  who  travel  by 
ship  rather  than  air. 

Even  if  passen-ger  ships  are  not  a  profitable 
business  for  the  owners  or  the  government, 
it  is  often  argued  that  they  are  of  great 
benefit  to  us  as  a  nation.  If  so,  they  are 
surely  worth  the  investment.  But  what  are 
these  alleged  benefits? 

How  about  their  balance-of -payments  con- 
tribution? In  1963,  the  net  balance-of-pay- 
ments  contribution  of  U.S.-flag  passenger 
ships  was  about  $47  million.  Since  we  spent 
about  $46.3  million  in  subsidy  to  secure  that 
saving,  you  can  see  that  It  was  bought  rather 
dearly.  By  contrast,  in  1962  the  Interna- 
tional commercial  airline  Industry  contrib- 
uted $128  million  to  our  balance  of  payments 
from  passenger  fares  alone — and  without  the 
necessity  of  any  contribution  from  the  tax- 
payers. Or  compare  the  like  figures  for  gen- 
eral-cargo ships.  In  1963  the  net  balance-of- 
paj'ments  impact  of  the  285  subsidized  cargo 
.ships  was  about  $204  million — at  a  subsidy 
cost  of  approximately  $135  million.  Thus, 
even  by  standards  of  return  on  shipping 
subsidy,  the  balance-of-payments  Impact  of 
$1  of  subsidy  spent  on  a  cargo  liner  Is 
almost  double  the  Impact  of  a  dollar  spent 
on  a  passenger  ship. 


Prestige  is  also  said  to  be  a  benefit  of 
passenger  ships.  Of  course,  prestige  is  an 
elusive  thing.  Our  present  operating  sub- 
sidy expenditures  for  passenger  ships  would 
support  close  to  100  modern  liner  ships, 
which  might  well  do  more  for  our  prestige 
around  the  world  than  a  few  passenger  ships 
known  to  be  highly  unprofitable. 

Moreover,  two  Important  reasons  for  hav- 
ing a  merchant  marine — trading  leverage  and 
stability  of  freight  rates — are  virtually  un- 
affected by  passenger  ships. 

Finally,  there  is  national  defense.  Histori- 
cally, passenger  ships  have  played  a  major 
role  in  our  defense  efforts.  During  World 
War  II.  for  example,  most  of  our  troops  were 
transported  in  ships  which  once  sailed  as 
commercial  vessels.  By  the  time  of  the  Ko- 
rean hostilities,  however,  the  situation  had 
changed  and  only  one  passenger  ship  was  re- 
moved from  commercial  service  for  troop 
carrying  to  the  war  zone.  Three  small  pas- 
senger ships  under  construction  were  trans- 
ferred to  MSTS  but  were  fitted  primarily  as 
passenger  ships  for  military  dependents.  All 
other  troops  were  carried  by  MSTS  troop  car- 
riers or  by  air. 

Our  defense  needs  today  still  call  for  a  pas- 
senger ship  capability.  But  the  development 
of  new  aircraft,  like  the  C-141  and  the  re- 
cently announced  600-pas.senger  plane,  is 
eroding  the  justification  for  heavy  Govern- 
ment Investment  in  constructing  and  main- 
taining commercial  passenger  ships. 

To  some  extent  modern  cargo  liners  could 
be  converted  to  effective  troopships  if  neces- 
sary. Even  commercial  passenger  ships  must 
be  converted  to  troop-carrying  conditions- 
increasing  their  troop-lift  capacity  seven- 
fold. But  this  takes  time,  and  insofar  as  we 
still  need  conventional  passenger  ships  it 
might  better  safeguard  our  national  security 
if  the  conversion  were  done  in  advance,  and 
the  ships  preserved  in  the  reserve  fieet  in  a 
high  degree  of  readiness — at  about  one-tenth 
the  present  annual  cost. 

But  all  of  this  analysis  really  adds  little 
to  the  stark  economic  reality  that  American 
businessmen  have  little  desire  to  build  and 
operate  passenger  ships  at  a  loss.  Unless 
some  presently  unforeseeable  change  comes 
about  some  5,500  jobs  will  disappear  from 
these  ships  over  the  next  10  years  Irreypective 
of  how  the  Government  feels  about  the  wis- 
dom of  this  $50  million  subsidy  account. 

The  question  before  us  is  not  whether  the 
5,500  jobs  will  be  affected,  but  whether  any 
ships  and  jobs  will  be  substituted  In  their 
place. 

Of  the  5.500  men  on  passenger  ships  about 
4,000,  or  73  percent,  are  stewards  who  can 
find  ready  transferability  of  their  skills  in 
the  hotel  and  restaurant  trades.  But  what 
of  the  1,500  deck  and  engine  men?  Their 
jobs  are  not  as  easily  transferable.  If  the 
$42  million  passenger  ship  subsidy  were  used 
for  cargo  liners — even  the  most  highly 
mechanized  now  imaginable — we  would  need 
about  3,000  men  to  operate  them.  The  road 
to  true  job  opportunity  seems  clear. 

Finally,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about 
two  aspects  of  our  present  system  of  paying 
operating  subsidy. 

First,  the  trade  route  Idea. 

At  the  present  time  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration has  designated  30  trade  routes  and 
3  services  as  essential  to  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States.  A  subsidized  shipping 
company  wishing  to  move  from  one  trade 
route  to  another  is  required  by  law  to 
undergo  a  long  and  arduous  public  hearing, 
effectively  eliminating  its  ability  to  respond 
rapidly  to  competitive  pressures.  In  addi- 
tion, an  operator's  activities  on  any  particu- 
lar trade  route — the  frequency  of  sailing  and 
the  ports  at  which  his  ships  call — are  all 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Maritime 
Administration. 

Many  questions  are  called  to  mind.  Is  It 
not  strange  to  have  this  high  degree  of  pro- 
tectionism  for   American   operators  against 
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only  a  small  part  of  their  competition?  For 
U  s  trade  route  restrictions  obviously  do  not 
affect  the  foreign  companies  carrying  about 
70  percent  of  our  liner  cargo.  What  is  the 
impact  of  these  restrictions  on  the  behavior 
of  American  shipping  con>panies?  What  are 
the  supposed  benefits  of  the  system,  and  how 
real  are  they? 

It  is  usually  urged  that  the  trade  routes 
underlie  the  service  concept  of  the  1936  act. 
and  that  they  serve  to  prevent  cutthroat 
competition.  Each  of  these  assertions  re- 
quires close  examination. 

As  for  the  first,  to  my  knowledge  there  Is 
not  a  single  American  operator  serving  a 
trade  route  because  he  was  ordered  to  do  so 
by  the  Maritime  Administration.  In  each 
case  the  operator  requested  permission  to 
serve  that  roiite  because  there  was  cargo  to 
be  carried.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  companies,  which  may  come 
and  go  much  as  they  please,  serving  small 
ports  on  regular  schedules  because  the  exist- 
ence of  cargo  makes  it  profitable  for  them  to 
do  so.  Look  at  the  American  companies  pro- 
viding regular  service  to  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico  for  the  same  reason.  There  Is 
no  reason  to  expect  that  American  companies 
in  foreign  trade  would  act  very  differently 
even  if  not  bound  by  the  strictures  of  the 
trade  route  concept. 

And  if  there  is  not  sufficient  cargo  to  Justi- 
fy shipping  services  at  all.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  framers  of  the  1936  act  In- 
tended that  American  companies  be  com- 
pelled to  service  ports  at  a  loss  to  themselves 
as  well  as  the  taxpayers.  For  example.  If 
it  is  cheaper  to  ship  cargo  by  barge  from  a 
smaller  to  a  larger  port  and  then  out  by 
ship,  that  is  probably  the  way  the  cargo 
ought  to  move.  That  is  the  basic  principle 
underlying  the  new  Lykes  Sea  Barge  Clip- 
per concept. 

I  doubt,  therefore,  If  a  relaxation  of  the 
present  rigorous  trade-route  requirements 
would  undermine  adequate  service  for  Amer- 
ican shippers — quite  the  contrary. 

Many  shipowners  have  told  me  that  the 
tortuous  procedures  necessary  to  gain  per- 
mission to  operate  on  a  different  trade  route, 
even  for  a  short  time,  have  forced  them  to 
forgo  many  attractive  commercial  oppor- 
tunities—to the  benefit  of  the  merchant 
fleets  of  other  nations.  This  reminds  me  of 
the  story  about  the  Cape  Cod  garbage  col- 
lector, whose  weekly  charge  was  25  cents. 
One  newcomer,  seeking  to  do  a  little  bet- 
ter, asked  for  his  monthly  rate.  "$1.50,"  was 
the  reply.  When  the  newcomer  Inquired 
why  the  monthly  rate  should  be  so  much 
higher  than  four  times  the  weekly  rate,  the 
old  man  replied,  "The  extry  is  for  bein'  tied 
down."  I  rather  suspect  that  we  may  be 
paying  "extry"  for  tying  down  our  ship- 
owners, too. 

We  turn,  then,  to  the  question  of  cut- 
throat competition.  Whenever  I  hear  that 
term,  I  am  reminded  of  a  story  an  old  Texan 
used  to  tell  me  about  the  general  store  In 
the  small  town  where  he  grew  up.  The  store 
had  a  monopoly  for  many  years,  but  as  the 
town  grew  It  began  to  attract  new  busi- 
ness, and  in  due  course  a  competitor  opened 
his  doors  across  the  street  from  the  general 
store.  The  old  proprietor  began  to  bemoan 
his  fate  to  the  town  at  large,  and  one  young 
man,  recently  back  from  a  freshman  eco- 
nomics course  at  the  local  college  said,  "But 
sir,  isnt  that  Just  competition?"  "Oh  no," 
he  replied,  "it's  worse  than  competition." 
Some  shipowners  have  expressed  similar 
sentiments  to  me,  explaining  that  they  have 
competition  now,  and  that  relaxing  trade- 
route  restrictions  would  be  worse. 

Since  trade-route  restrictions  have  no  Im- 
pact on  the  activities  of  foreign  shipping 
companies,  the  danger  arising  from  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  trade  routes  must  be  seen  to  come 
from  the  competition  of  other  American 
shipping  companies.  Some  shipowners  feel 
that  a  new  American  company  will  come  on 
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the  route  and  take  one-half  of  the  Amer- 
ican cargo,  putting  them  both  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

But,  by  and  large,  an  established  steamship 
company  will  tend  to  stay  on  its  old  routes, 
since  It  is  costly  and  time-consuming  to  de- 
velop new  trade  relations.  Moreover,  such  a 
company  will  consider  carefully  whether  it 
can  make  a  sufficient  dent  in  the  foreign 
market  on  a  new  trade  route.  With  such 
high  capital  costs,  few  shipping  companies 
would  be  foolhardy  enough  to  enter  a  wholly 
new  competitive  environment  solely  with  the 
idea  of  taking  away  from  a  pre-existing 
American  company  most  of  its  established 
business. 

Moreover,  shipping  conferences  will  tend 
to  act  as  a  moderating  force.  For  example, 
foreign-flag  companies  would  seem  to  be  in 
much  the  same  position  vis-a-vis  each  other 
as  would  American  companies  in  the  event  of 
a  relaxation  of  trade  route  restrictions.  Yet 
there  have  not  been  a  series  of  protracted  rate 
wars. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  perfectly  legitimate 
basis  for  fearing  the  activities  of  an  irre- 
sponsible raider,  an  operator  with  no  In- 
terest In  establishing  any  sort  of  trade  re- 
lations, whose  sole  aim  is  to  skim  off  the 
cream  of  the  trade  at  the  peak  of  the  season 
with  exceptionally  low  rates.  But  this  prob- 
lem can  be  solved  without  abandoning  the 
whole  idea  of  trade  route  fiexiblllty.  There 
would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  a  procedure 
could  not  be  designed  to  sift  the  serious  com- 
petitor from  the  fly-by-night. 

The  present  rigid  system  prevents  com- 
panies from  taking  advantage  of  fluctuations 
in  world  trade.  And  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
an  effective  shield  against  competition,  it 
tends  to  Insulate  the  companies  on  the  trade 
route  from  the  salutary  effects  of  competi- 
tion. Finally,  the  present  system  puts  into 
the  hands  of  the  Government  too  much  of  the 
question  whether  a  shipowner  will  change 
trade  routes. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  what  has  come  to  be  called  an  Incen- 
tive operating  subsidy.  I  have  spoken  about 
this  issue  at  length  In  the  past,  and  there  Is 
no  reason  to  belabor  It  here.  But  there  is 
one  common  misconception  which  I  would 
like  to  clear  up. 

A  number  of  people  have  told  me  of  their 
Impression  that  the  Incentive  subsidy  Is  an 
economy  measure — that  we  will  somehow  end 
up  with  a  lower  subsidy  bill.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  An  incentive 
subsidy  may  result  In  Increased  productivity, 
higher  profits  and  wages,  and  relatively  less 
need  for  subsidy.  But  whatever  the  needs 
for  subsidy  may  be  they  must  be  met  If  the 
Industry  Is  to  continue.  No  one  argues  with 
that  basic  truth. 

I  think  that  $380  million  Is  a  substantial 
sum  and,  as  Maritime  Administrator,  I  feel 
an  obligation  to  Insure  that  It  Is  spent  In 
the  most  productive  way  possible.  If  It  Is 
being  spent  under  a  system  which  could  be 
Improved,  then  that  standard  has  not  been 
met.  If  It  Is  producing  one  less  ship  than 
It  could,  and  I  remain  silent.  I  am  not  doing 
my  Job. 

In  the  shipping  business,  like  most  others, 
proflts  may  be  increased  by  cutting  costs  or 
Increasing  revenues.  But  operators  have 
little  Incentive  to  reduce  subsidlzable  costs 
under  the  present  system,  for  the  Govern- 
ment will  simply  pay  them  less  in  subsidy. 
This  puts  a  responsibility  on  the  Govern- 
ment alone  to  maximize  the  public's  return 
from  Its  subsidy  bill.  Often  Government  Is 
forced  to  take  positions  which  segments  of 
labor  and  management  find  objectionable. 
But  under  the  present  system  It  is  Inevitable. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  proflt  picture,  one 
of  the  chief  means  for  most  businesses  to 
Increase  the  utilization  of  their  capacity  Is 
by  reducing  rates. 

The  conference  system,  however,  precludes 
this.    It  would  seem  obvious  then  that  the 


system  could  be  substantially  Improved,  es- 
pecially by  providing  some  meaningful  In- 
centive to  management  and  labor  to  cut 
costs — removing  the  Government  from  the 
process. 

As  I  see  It,  and  as  I  hope  you  do,  as  well, 
there  are  many  alternatives  open  to  the 
American  merchant  marine.  Each  of  our 
problems  has  at  least  one  solution.  Some 
require  the  expenditure  of  much  larger  sums 
of  money;  others  seem  to  spell  the  continued 
decline  of  the  fleet.  Still  others  seem  to 
promise  more  shipping  capability  at  a  rela- 
tively lower  cost — even  though  perhaps 
pointing  the  way  to  larger  total  expenditures. 

The  American  merchant  marine  Is  at  the 
crossroads.  Basic  decisions  must  be  made. 
They  must  be  made  by  you,  and  every  Ameri- 
can concerned  about  our  trade  and  economic 
growth.  We  cannot  hope  to  make  every 
decision  exactly  right,  but  when  the  alterna- 
tives are  clear  before  the  people  their  record 
is  pretty  good. 

The  problem  Is  worthy  of  our  effort. 


WILLIAM    J.    CROCKETT    AND    THE 
FOREIGN  SERVICE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  William  J. 
Crockett,  the  present  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Administration,  has 
been  doing  an  excellent  job  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  his  field  of  admin- 
istration, the  very  necessary  art  of  mak- 
ing the  complicated  simple  and  trying 
to  get  the  job  done. 

I  have  known,  liked,  and  admired  Bill 
Crockett  a  good  many  years,  and  believe 
that  his  work  and  contributions  to  our 
Government  are  of  very  high  caliber,  in- 
deed. 

In  this  connection,  he  recently  made  a 
speech  to  the  American  Foreign  Service 
Association,  outlining  what  the  Foreign 
Service  is  now.  His  words  are  refreshing, 
realistic,  and  reasonable;  and  I  believe 
they  will  prove  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. J 

Moreover,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
praise  Bill  Crockett  and  to  pay  just  trib- 
ute to  him  for  the  developments  in  the 
Foreign  Service  imder  Secretary  Rusk. 
He  has  helped  to  rekindle  a  new  spirit 
within  the  ranks  of  our  embassy  and 
consular  staffs  abroad.  He  has  done 
much  to  achieve  maximum  use  of  man- 
power and  to  provide  for  the  growth  of 
the  individual. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  improve- 
ments in  security,  housing,  communica- 
tions, and  the  physical  conditions  and 
operational  requirements  are  due  him 
and  are  the  result  of  his  vision  and  guid- 
ance. 
It  is  both  because  of  what  he  has  done 

and  what  he  has  said  that  I  request 
permission    to    have    the    text    of    Mr. 

Crockett's  address  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  Foreign  Service  That  Cotn.D  Be 

(By  William  J.  Crockett,  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Administration) 
I  have  given  much  time  and  thought  to 

the  Foreign  Service — what  It  is,  how  it  got 

that  way,  and  what  it  must  become.    I  would 

like  to  share  with  you  today  some  personal 

reflections  and  convictions  about  this  truly 

great     institution     of     ours — the     Foreign 

Service. 

Ours  Is  an  old  Service  steeped  In  all  of  the 

significant  events  that  have  been  a  part  of 

the  history  of  our  covmtry. 
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Oiirs  U  a  proud  Service  not  only  because 
of  our  historic  past,  but  because  of  the  vital 
part  we  shall  play  in  our  country's  future. 

I  sincerely  believe  ours  is  the  best  Foreign 
Service — quite  capable  of  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges that  face  our  country. 

One  reason  the  Service  Is  what  it  Is  today 
Is  our  heritage  of  greatness. 

Prom  the  past  come  our  traditions  of  loy- 
alty and  heroism;  traditions  of  excellence 
and  professionalism;  traditions  of  devotion 
and  public  service. 

These  great  traditions  not  only  serve  as 
benchmarks— but  they  are  a  part  of  the  his- 
toric lore  that  Is  so  essential  to  the  ongoing 
esprit  of  our  corps. 

A  senior  Senator  recently  paid  us  a  great 
tribute  when  he  likened  the  Foreign  Service 
to  the  Supreme  Co\irt  as  an  institution  of 
public  service. 

For  all  of  this,  and  more,  we  are  forever 
Indebted  to  our  retired  oflQcers. 

They  built  the  Service.  We  need  their 
continued  Interest  and  hope  for  their  con- 
stant support. 

I  hope  that  July  1  of  each  year  will  be- 
come our  "anniversary  homecoming  day" 
for  the  Service — for  those  who  have  retired 
as  well  as  for  those  who  are  on  active  duty. 
We  are  working  now  on  such  a  program  for 
next  July. 

We  have  a  ceremony  on  the  eighth  floor 
each  Thursday  for  officers  who  a|e  retiring 
from  the  Service.  I  invite  all  of  Tou  retired 
officers  to  Join  us  In  saying  goodbye  and 
Godspeed  to  our  retiring  colleagues. 

It  has  been  a  part  of  our  historic  past  that 
each  senior  officer  has  felt  and  assimied  a 
responsibility  for  the  future  of  the  Service. 
There  are  many  things  that  the  State  De- 
partment as  an  Institution  can  do  and  has 
done  for  the  good  of  the  Service — training, 
housing,  allowances,  schools,  medical  facili- 
ties, rest  and  recuperation — and  sometimes 
it  even  has  provided  home-leave  funds. 

However,  our  profession,  like  Judgment, 
can't  be  learned  in  school  for  It  can't  be 
taught  in  school.  It,  like  the  crafts  of  old. 
must  be  Imparted,  from  master  craftsman 
to  apprentice,  in  the  heat  of  a  real  situation. 

Each  senior  officer  not  only  has  a  substan- 
tive Job  to  do,  but  he  also  must  be  a  teacher 
and  counselor  of  young  officers. 

Only  you  can  demonstrate  to  younger  col- 
leagues the  Importance  of  Intuition  and  in- 
stinct, as  well  as  the  insight  and  understand- 
ing that  are  a  part  of  your  Judgments  and 
professionalism.  Only  you  can  demonstrate 
and  Impart  the  qualities  of  leadership  that 
win  make  today's  youth  tomorrow's  leaders. 
Just  the  other  day  an  ambassador  recount- 
ed with  pride  the  success  of  many  officers 
who  had  served  apprenticeships  under  him. 
This  is  our  tradition. 

Our  present  and  our  future  will  be  secure 
so  long  as  each  of  us  takes  the  time  and 
makes  the  effort  to  teach  people  as  well  as 
to  work  and  Judge  them. 

A  third  heritage  which  I  hope  we  won't 
lose  sight  of  Is  the  Individual  officer's  con- 
viction that  his  excellence  and  his  success 
are  primarily  his  responsibility. 

Again  the  institution — the  State  Depart- 
ment— should  give  career  guidance,  and  edu- 
cational opportunity  and  scientifically  tai- 
lored assignments  and  all  the  other  para- 
phernalia of  modern  management  techniques 
In  support  of  our  common  struggle  for  ex- 
cellence. But,  today  as  It  was  yesterday, 
the  basic  responsibility  for  growth  rests  with 
the  Individual. 

Young  officers  in  particular  should  keep  In 
mind  that  every  Job  in  the  Foreign  Service 
offers  opportunity  and  challenge.  They  have 
only  to  seek  them.  The  shortcomings  of  our 
Institutional  programs,  direction,  and  or- 
ganization, cannot  excuse  an  officer's  lack  of 
personal  initiative  for  making  the  most  of 
every  opportunity. 

Each  officer  Is  responsible  for  his  own  pro- 
fessional improvement,  and  for  his  personal 


conduct.  Each  must  decide  what  he  wants 
and  what  he  is  willing  to  give  of  himself  in 
order  to  achieve  our  objectives  in  the  Service. 
But  it  Is  of  the  future  that  I  wish  to  speak 
today — "The  Foreign  Service  That  Could  Be." 
The  framers  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946  had  a  vision  of  greatness  for  the  Foreign 
Service.  They,  like  the  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution, enunciated  fundamental  principles 
for  achieving  greatness. 

Like  the  Constitution,  the  act  does  not 
establish  a  rigid  procedure  for  reaching  those 
high  objectives.  And  wisely  so,  because  the 
methods  for  attaining  the  goals  will  change, 
while  the  goals  will  remain  unchanged. 

We  must  accept  the  Idea  of  change  If  the 
Service  is  to  be  as  great  as  the  expectations 
of  those  who  created  It. 

What  should  the  Service  be  in  order  to 
meet  the  future?  Specifically  I  don't  know. 
I  don't  know  whether  It  should  be  bell- 
shaped,  or  an  Inverted  pyramid;  I  don't 
know  whether  it  should  be  composed  of  gen- 
erallsts  or  specialists.  But  this  much  I  do 
know.  It  must  be  large  enough,  and  diverse 
enough,  and  good  enough  to  fulfill  the  Na- 
tion's needs. 

And  I  also  know  that  In  order  to  do  this 
we  must  keep  pace  with  change — with  the 
new  frontiers  of  knowledge — science,  space 
technology,  development  economics,  and 
others,  for' all  these  things  will  play  a  part 
In  our  problems  of  the  future.  We  must, 
as  Loy  Henderson  once  said,  be  dynamic  in 
a  dynamic  era. 

Our  challenge  then  is  to  recognize  the 
changes  we  must  face  and  then  find  the 
means  and  adopt  the  methods  to  become  the 
Service  that  could  be. 

The  Foreign  Service  could  be  more  fully 
understood  by  the   American  public. 

We  have  begun  to  tell  America  about  this 
great  Service  of  ours — to  build  the  public 
support  we  all  would  like.  Under  our  com- 
mimlty  services  program.  Foreign  Service 
officers  and  their  wives  visit  their  home- 
towns and  make  themselves  known  in  their 
own  communities.  They  use  their  home 
leave  to  speak  before  service  and  church 
groups,  social  organizations,  and  on  tele- 
vision and  radio.  This  has  produced  hun- 
dreds of  hours  of  free  TV  and  radio  time 
and  much  of  favorable  newspaper  treatment 
of  our  Service.  Our  officers  and  their  fam- 
ilies have  enjoyed  their  participation  In  this 
program  and  have  opened  the  eyes  of  many 
Americans  who  have  learned  about  us  for 
the  first  time. 

President  Johnson  once  said  "The  failure 
to  communicate  to  ovu-  own  people  the  suc- 
cess of  American  efforts  abroad  is.  In  no 
small  part,  responsible  for  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  maintaining  support  for  our  Inter- 
national policies  and  programs." 

If  the  people  of  America  can  be  made  to 
understand  that  the  Foreign  Service  Is  made 
up  of  people  like  themselves,  like  their  own 
friends  and  neighbors,  they  will  have  a 
greater  confidence  In  the  Service  and  in  the 
State  Department. 

These  are  forward  steps  but  there  are  also 
backward  steps.    We  build  and  we  tear  down. 

I  am  distressed  and  disturbed  by  what  I 
read  and  hear  about  us. 

By  the  very  nature  of  our  responsibilities, 
we  can't  avoid  being  the  center  of  public 
debate  and  controversy.  The  kitchen  Is  hot 
and  we  like  it  that  way. 

But  must  we,  as  a  Service,  add  fuel  to  the 
fire? 

Can  we  gain  the  respect  of  the  Nation  If 
we  don't  respect  ourselves?  Can  we  gain 
public  understanding  and  support  If  we  cast 
doubt  upon  each  other? 

We  bewail  and  deplore  our  poor  congres- 
sional image,  or  lack  of  constituency  and 
our  bad  press.  But  why  should  this  surprise 
us  when  much  of  what  Is  said  and  what  is 
written  about  us  comes  from  what  we  say 
and  what  we  write  about  ourselves?  Are  we 
really     the     overstuffed — overstaffed — over- 


stymied  State  Department  and  the  highest 
paid  third-rate  Service  in  the  world? 

Does  this  actually  represent  your  evalua- 
tion of  the  Service?  It  doesn't  represent 
mine.  I  believe  that  we  are  the  best  Foreign 
Service  in  the  world  and  we  are  getting  bet- 
ter all  the  time.  Our  standards  of  conduct 
are  high.  Our  security  standards  are  high. 
Our  professional  standards  are  high.  Our 
esprit  is  high.     Let's  talk  and  write  this  way. 

The  framers  of  the  1946  act  emphasized 
that  ours  should  be  an  American  Foreign 
Service. 

Through  our  recruitment  process  and  our 
college  relations  program,  we  interest  the 
finest  and  best  young  men  and  women  of 
America  in  the  Foreign  Service.  They  come 
from  every  section  of  the  country  and  from 
every  ethnic  background.  They  come  from 
more  than  400  universities  and  colleges  lo- 
cated in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

But  starting  with  typical  Americans  to 
represent  us  abroad  is  only  part  of  the  story. 
Our   people  must  remain  American. 

The  framers  of  the  act  of  1946  stated  that 
"Foreign  Service  officers  should  be  brought 
back  home  throughout  their  careers  as  often 
as  possible  to  renew  their  knowledge  of  de- 
velopments in  the  United  States  and  their 
feeling  for  the  American  way  of  life." 

The  first  responsibility  of  every  person  go- 
ing abroad.  President  Kennedy  once  stated, 
is  to  represent  America  to  a  foreign  land,  not 
that  foreign  land  to  America. 

The  Wriston  program  has  accomplished 
much  for  the  Service — It  has  enriched  and 
enlarged  it.  But  if  I  were  asked  to  cite  the 
major  benefit  from  It,  I  would  say  that  it 
provided  the  opportunity  for  all  officers  to 
serve  regular  tours  of  duty  In  Washington. 
Not  only  has  this  enabled  us  to  participate 
deeply  In  foreign  policy  formulation  and  ex- 
ecution, but  it  has  enabled  us  as  Foreign 
Service  officers  to  gain  renewed  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  our  own  country.  A 
Washington  tour  of  duty  has  become  a  regu- 
lar and  important  part  of  the  Service. 

The  Job  of  ably  and  fully  representing 
America  abroad  is  an  awesome  responsibil- 
ity, and  an  occasional  Washington  assign- 
ment does  not  guarantee  preparation  for  the 
task.  Far  from  It.  But  it  can  be  a  truly 
enriching  experience. 

All  of  us  must  take  full  advantage  of  our 
time  here  to  deepen  our  understanding;  add 
to  our  knowledge  and  to  renew  ovir  feeling 
of  the  American  way  of  lile  so  that  we  can 
Interpret  It  faithfully. 

A  high  Government  official  after  an  exten- 
sive tour  of  hardship  posts  In  1961  said: 
"Permit  me  to  throw  another  spadeful  of 
earth  on  the  dead  image  of  oiir  Foreign  Serv- 
ice people  as  striped  pants,  high  style  bu- 
reaucrats ping-ponging  from  one  cocktail 
party  to  another.  These  are  not  ugly  Ameri- 
cans. These  are  wash-and-wear  people, 
working  with  their  sleeves  rolled  up  and 
working  hard  to  faithfully  represent  Amer- 
ica." 

We  do  not  need  or  want  apologists  fw 
America  in  the  Foreign  Service.    We  need 

Another  tenet  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946  holds  that  we  are  to  be  a  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States.  We  are  not 
Just  a  small  diplomatic  elite— this  Idea  was 
laid  to  rest  over  40  years  ago  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Rogers  Act.  We  are  not  Just  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  State  Departonem. 
We  are  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  Unltea 

The  Commercial  Service  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Attach6  Service  were  Included  in  tn» 
act  of  1946.  and  the  framers  stated:  in« 
professional  Instrument  must  be  flexible  ana 
responsive  to  the  constantly  changing  neeos 
of  Government." 

The  Integration  of  USIA  officers  ^toj^; 
Service  Is  faithful  to  this  principle,  inw 
step  will  enable  our  Foreign  Service  to  a^8um«^ 
the  relatively  new,  but  the  well-defined,  ois- 


clpllne  of  public  affairs  that  has  become  so 
vital  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Bringing  these  officers  Into  the  Service  will 
endanger  no  one  who  is  willing  to  work  and  Is 
able  to  compete. 

It  is  In  the  best  tradition  of  the  act  of 
1946.  But  this  first  step  of  USIA  Integration 
should  not  be  our  last. 

The  Foreign  Service  can  be  broad  enough 
to  encompass  personnel  needs  of  other  U.S. 
agencies  with  oversea  responsibilities.  The 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  Is  the 
Service  that  we  can  be. 

Another  concept  in  the  act  is  that  we  be- 
come a  highly  professional  service: 

"The  concept  of  a  professional  service 
should  remain  paramount,"  the  framers  said. 
But  they  didn't  stop  there.  They  also  said, 
"The  promotion  system  must  Insvire  the  rapid 
advancement  of  men  of  ability  to  positions 
of  responsibility  and  the  elimination  of  men 
who  have  reached  their  ceilings  of  perform- 
ance." 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  no  one  came 
into  the  Service  with  a  promise  of  personal 
security.  The  most  he  was  ever  promised 
was  a  fair  and  objective  Judgment  of  his  ovni 
excellence  in  comparison  with  the  officers  of 
his  own  class.  He  came  in  uith  the  full 
knowledge  that  the  competition  would  be 
tough  and  that  selection  out  would  face  him 
if  he  was  unable  to  keep  pace.  No  man 
needs  to  be  bad  to  be  selected  out.  But  a 
man  must  be  good  to  remain. 

Competition  Is  the  core  of  excellence. 

This  tough  standard  of  competitive  excel- 
lence must  prevail  above  all  other  considera- 
tions at  all  levels  of  the  Service  if  the  pro- 
fessional standards  of  the  Service  are  to 
continually  move  upward.  There  should  be 
no  shelves,  no  pastures,  no  rest  homes  In  the 
Foreign  Service. 

But  there  is  also  another  indispensable  in- 
gredient in  the  formula  for  excellence — con- 
duct. 

Excellence  embraces  both  professionalism 
and  conduct. 

Therefore,  we  can  tolerate  nothing  but  the 
highest  standards  of  personal  conduct.  As 
Secretary  Rusk  has  said,  "There  Is  no  pro- 
fession outside  the  ministry  Itself  which 
places  a  higher  demand  upon  its  people  than 
the  Foreign  Service.  But  high  as  these 
standards  are,  and  as  unrelated  as  they  may 
be  to  the  normal  requirements  about  us, 
they  are  not  too  high  for  the  tremendous 
responsibilities  our  officers  carry  In  the  na- 
tional Interest.  As  we  push  our  standards 
of  professionalism  and  personal  conduct  ever 
higher,  the  esprit  de  corps  will  also  go  higher. 
For  all  good  men  like  to  be  Judged  by  high 
standards." 

And  so  I  ask  your  continued  understand- 
ing and  support  of  our  efforts  to  apply  these 
Ugh  standards  to  the  Service.  It  is  not  an 
easy  task,  this  burden  of  conscience,  but  It 
becomes  easier  for  us  all  to  understand  and 
to  accept  when  we  apply  but  one  criterion  to 
all  cases  alike,  the  criterion  of  excellence. 

The  framers  of  the  act  wisely  foresaw  that 
the  Foreign  Service  would  require  many  spe- 
cialists of  many  disciplines.  Therefore,  they 
provided  for  a  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  a 
Foreign  Service  Staff  Corps  as  Integral  parts 
of  the  Foreign  Service. 

We  expect  people  serving  in  these  parts  of 
the  Service  to  have  full  and  satisfying  careers 
In  these  parts  of  the  Service  with  opportu- 
mties  for  getting  ahead  In  their  own  spe- 
cialties. And  although  their  precepts  for 
tenure  and  service  will  be  somewhat  differ- 
ent, they,  too,  are  a  part  of  our  great  expec- 
tations for  the  Service  that  can  be. 

No  career  service  can  remain  vital  and 
alive  without  some  Intake  of  talent  from  the 
outside.  No  career  service  can  provide  all  of 
the  new  disciplines  it  will  need  to  keep  up 
*lth  the  changing  world.  Nor  can  we  always 
inatch  the  varied  experiences  that  men  out- 
siae  the  Service  acquire.    This  should  not  be 


discouraging  to  us;  it  should  be  oiu* 
challenge. 

This  was  recognized  In  1946  when  the 
framers  said  that  outstanding  men  should  be 
able  to  Join  the  permanent  Service  at  ranks 
commensurate  with  their  age  and  qualifica- 
tions. When  we  find  exceptionally  able  men 
and  women  outside  the  Service  with  the 
talents  and  disciplines  we  need,  we  should 
not  wait  tintll  they  apply  for  entry;  we 
should  aggressively  bring  them  into  the 
Service. 

It  matters  little  once  these  new  people  are 
In  the  Service,  how  they  came  In — whether 
by  competitive  selection  at  FSO-8  or  by  lat- 
eral entry.  The  important  point  Is  that 
once  they  are  in,  the  Service  will  have  im- 
proved itself.  In  the  past  4  years,  our  inte- 
gration program  has  brought  42  officers  Into 
the  Service — not  enough  to  endanger  the 
career  principle — or  enough  to  enrich  It. 

Our  lateral  entry  program  is  but  another 
means  of  achieving  an  ever  higher  profes- 
sional excellence  for  the  Service — the  Serv- 
ice we  can  become. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  anything  or  from  anyone  If  we 
support  our  own  principles  of  professionalism 
and  excellence. 

There  is  no  body  of  public  servants  any- 
where In  Goverrmient  that  can  equal  us  as 
a  great  reservoir  of  dedicated,  disciplined 
talent,  ready  and  able  to  serve  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Nation. 

Public  groups  that  have  been  associated 
with  us — public  members  of  our  selection 
boards,  advisory  panels,  noncareer  ambassa- 
dors, and  departmental  officers — have  sup- 
ported and  defended  us. 

As  a  Service  we  have  not  failed,  but  have 
we  fully  succeeded? 

Professional  as  we  are.  are  we  profes- 
sional enough? 

Disciplined  as  we  are,  do  selfishness  and 
personal  Interest  still  exist? 

Competitive  as  we  are,  are  our  standards 
high  enough? 

The  Important  Jobs  of  foreign  affairs,  at 
home  and  abroad,  will  not  be  ours  by  reg- 
ulation or  bureaucratic  fiat.  But  they  can 
and  will  be  ours,  in  abundant  measure,  If 
by  excellence  we  earn  them. 

And  therein  lies  our  continued  challenge. 

We  can  disagree  about  methods;  we  can 
argue  over  style;  we  can  suffer  disruption 
and  delay  but  we  must  never  doubt — we 
must  always  support — the  great  principles 
of  otir  Service,  the  Service  that  could  be,  the 
Service  that  must  be. 


THE  NEED  TO  INCREASE  OUR 
EXPORTS  OP  BEEF 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  4,  1965,  I,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  an- 
nounced that  our  committee  will  hold 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  beef  exports. 
The  purpose  of  this  inquiry  will  be  to 
identify  ways  in  which  industry  and  Gov- 
ernment, working  together,  can  promote 
the  export  of  American  beef  and  beef 
products  to  the  developing  markets  of  the 
world.  One  of  the  things  that  we  plan 
to  look  into  is  the  disparity  between  the 
ocean  freight  rates  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe  and  those  from  other 
nations  to  Europe.  It  would  seem  that 
this  disparity  in  ocean  freight  rates  con- 
stitutes one  barrier  to  increasing  exports 
of  American  beef. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  effort  by 
my  committee  is  not  the  only  effort  being 
made  to  increase  our  exports  of  beef. 
For  the  past  year,  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  American  Meat  Institute 


have  jointly  carried  on  a  pilot  project  in 
Western  Europe  designed  to  promote  the 
consumption  of  American-type  beef.  I 
understand  that  this  pilot  project  has 
met  with  some  success  and  that  the  con- 
tract under  which  it  is  carried  on  is  soon 
to  be  renewed. 

In  addition,  on  the  day  that  I  an- 
nounced our  Small  Business  Committee 
hearings,  a  story  appeared  in  the  Mobile 
Register  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  under  the  byline 
of  Mr.  Ed  Lee,  one  of  the  fine  reporters 
of  that  paper,  reporting  that  more  than 
1,900  head  of  cattle  were  being  shipped 
by  rail  from  Montgomery  to  Mobile,  Ala., 
where  they  were  to  be  loaded  aboard  the 
SS  Salanat  at  our  Alabama  State  docks 
for  shipment  to  Italy.  This  shipment  is 
reportedly  a  trial  shipment,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  article,  if  everything  goes  well, 
live  cattle  may  become  a  regular  cargo 
moving  through  the  port  of  Mobile  in  my 
State. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend  all 
of  these  who  had  a  part  in  making  pos- 
sible this  trial  shipment  from  my  State 
to  the  Italian  beef  market.  With  this 
spirit  of  cooperation.  I  am  confident  that 
those  of  us  in  Government  and  in  indus- 
try who  are  working  to  develop  these 
new  markets  for  American  beef  will  meet 
with  much  success. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  from  the  Mobile  Register  of  Feb- 
ruary 4  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

First    Cattle   Shipment   To  Leave   Mobile 
Today 

(By  Ed  Lee) 

More  than  1,900  head  of  cattle  left  Mont- 
gomery by  rail  Wednesday  night  for  Mobile 
and  they  are  to  be  loaded  aboard  the  SS 
Salanat  at  the  Alabama  State  docks  this 
morning  for  shipment  to  west  Italy.   « 

Paul  A.  Boulo,  Mobile  foreign  freight  for- 
warder, said  this  will  be  the  first  full  ship- 
load of  live  cattle  to  be  exported  through 
this  port.  He  said  the  feeder  steers  are  to 
be  slaughtered  for  food  at  their  final  desti- 
nation.    They  average  600  poimds  each. 

This  reportedly  is  a  trial  shipment,  and 
If  everjrthlng  goes  well,  live  cattle  may  be  a 
regular  cargo  moving  through  this  port. 

Boulo  said  striking  longshoremen  agreed 
to  load  the  animals  when  they  arrive  In 
Mobile  this  morning. 

George  Dixon,  president  of  Local  1410, 
International  Longshoremen's  Association, 
said  his  men  will  load  the  animals.  He  said 
the  loading  was  approved  by  both  district 
and  international  officials  "because  the  live 
animals  would  be  in  danger  if  they  were 
kept  in  the  rail  cars  for  too  long  a  period." 

loading  cattle 

Plans  call  for  loading  the  cattle  here  at 
8  ajn.  at  pier  5.  They  are  to  move  directly 
from  the  railroad  cars,  up  ramps,  into  the 
hold  of  the  ship. 

The  vessel  was  recently  used  In  South 
American  cattle  shipping  and  is  specially 
outfitted  for  handling  the  live  animals, 
which  have  to  be  fed  and  watered  during  the 
yoyage,  expected  to  take  11  to  15  days. 

According  to  the  local  freight  forwarder, 
the  animals  will  be  fed  and  watered  daily. 
For  the  voyage,  the  ship  Is  being  loaded  with 
275  tons  of  hay  to  be  used  as  feed,  40  tons 
of  straw,  to  be  used  as  bedding  for  the  ani- 
mals, and  2.500  tons  of  water. 

There  will  be  several  of  the  animals  to  a 
stall.    A  special  crew  Is  also  aboard  for  the 
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care  of  the  cargo.  This  Includes  14  cattle- 
handlers  and  8  of  the  ship's  crewmen,  along 
with  a  foreman.  These  23  men  will  Include 
a  veterinarian.  All  are  from  Argentina.  In 
addition,  there  will  be  a  veterinarian  from 
Italy  to  accompany  the  shipment. 

Alabama  State  Docks  Director  Houston  H. 
Feaster  said  there  Is  a  possibility  more  Ala- 
bama cattle  will  be  moved  through  here  to 
other  countries.  He  said  a  number  of 
agencies  are  working  to  establish  markets 
for  the  animals,  and  such  markets  should 
greatly  benefit  the  State's  cattle  Industry. 


COMMUNIST  AFFILIATIONS  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES OF  FREEDOM 
PARTY 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  3  I  made  a  speech  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  which  I  outlined  the  Communist 
affiliations  of  a  number  of  attorneys  who 
were  in  Mississippi  representing  the  so- 
called  Freedom  Party.  I  promised  that 
as  more  and  more  names  were  revealed, 
I  would  inform  the  Senate  as  to  their 
records. 

I  am  informed  that  at  Greenwood  to- 
day in  deposition  hearings  the  Freedom 
Party  was  represented  by  Benjamin 
Margolis. 

This  man.  Benjamin  Margolis,  is  an 
oldtime  Communist  and  one  of  the  dead- 
liest men  in  the  Communist  Party. 

In  addition,  in  Indianola,  Miss.,  the 
party  was  attempting  to  cause  a  strike, 
the  Freedom  Party  is  also  attempting  to 
cause  a  strike  in  the  Ludlow  Manufac- 
turing Co.  and  attempting  to  array  race 
against  race.  In  that  town  are  two  well- 
known  Communists,  Hcrschel  M.  Ka- 
minsky  and  Maynard  J.  Omerberg. 

Maynard    J.    Omerberg    has    been    a 
member  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild 
which  has  been  since  1945  cited  as  sub- 
versive and  communistic  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
He  attended  the  California  Labor  School 
in  the  late  1940's.    This  organization  has 
already  been  cited  as  subversive  by  the 
California  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.    He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Congress  and  acted  as  its 
counsel  in  the  early  1950's.    The  Civil 
Rights  Congress  has  been  cited  as  sub- 
versive by   the  Attorney   General.    He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Chapter  of  the  International  Workers 
Order,   which  has   been  cited   as  sub- 
versive by   the   Attorney   General.    He 
also  served  as  counsel  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Committee   for   the   Protection   of   the 
Foreign  Born,  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
American  Committee  for  the  Protection 
of  the  Foreign  Born,  which  has  been 
cited    as    subversive    by    the    Attorney 
General. 

In  1950.  Omerberg  was  one  of  the  at- 
tornevs  who  submitted  an  amicus  curiae 
brief  to  the  US.  Court  of  Appeals  in  be- 
half of  the  Communist  Party  leaders 
convicted  imder  the  Smith  Act.  Omer- 
berg's  law  office  is  located  at  6290  Sunset 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles. 

Herschel  M.  Kaminsky  attended  the 
Communist  World  Youth  Festival  in 
Vienna.  July  1959.  This  organization  has 
been  cited  as  subversive  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
In  early  1961,  he  joined  the  pro-Castro 
Minnesota  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Commit- 
tee.   In  the  last  2  or  3  years.  Kaminsky 


has  become  closely  associated  with  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party.  Minneapolis. 
The  Socialist  Workers  Party  has  been 
cited  as  subversive  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. It  is  known  as  a  Trotskyish  orga- 
nization. In  1963,  Kaminsky  was  ap- 
pointed as  associate  editor  of  the 
quarterly  magazine.  Studies  on  the  Left, 
a  pro-Communist  magazine. 

Benjamin  Margolis  has  been  identified 
as  a  Communist  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-Amevican  Activities  by  nine 
different  witnesses. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
long  Communist  record  of  Benjamin 
Margolis,  which  shows  that  he  is  the 
enemy  of  everything  American. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Benjamin  Margolis 


BACKGROUND 

Margolis  was  born  April  23,  1910.  at 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  He  Is  active  in  the  practice 
of  law  in  room  709.  Strong  Building.  112  West 
9th  Street.  Los  Angeles.  His  home  address 
Is  5786  Valley  Oak  Drive,  Los  Angeles. 

ACTIVmES 

Anita  Edith  Bell  Schneider  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  (HCUA)  July  5  and  6,  1955.  She 
identlfled  herself  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  during  the  years  1951  through 

1954.  She  identified  Benjamin  Margolis  as  a 
Communist  Party  attorney. 

During  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  liearings  held  April,  May.  and  June. 

1955.  at  San  Diego.  Calif..  Margolis  apearcd 
as  counsel  for  five  persons  who  declined  to 
answer  questions  regarding  the  Communist 
Party  on  constituional  groimds. 

The  Dally  People's  World,  a  west  coast 
Communist  publication,  on  March  11.  1954. 
noted  that  Ben  Margolis  was  to  be  a  speaker 
at  a  public  meeting  of  the  Civil  Rights  Con- 
gress March  18. 1954. 

The  Civil  Rights  Congress  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  Attorney  General  under  Exec- 
utive Order  10450. 

On  January  21.  1952.  Charles  Daggett  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  Daggett  stated  that 
during  1945  he  attended  Communist  Party 
meetings  in  the  home  of  Ben  Margolis. 

On  January  25.  1952.  William  G.  Israel  tes- 
tified before  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  Israel  said  he  was  a 
member  of  the  lawyers  branch  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Communist  Party  during  the 
period  March  1946  to  March  1947.  Israel 
said  that  Margolis  was  a  member  of  this 
branch,  that  he  attended  meetings  of  this 
branch  at  Margolis'  home.  Israel  described 
Margolis  as  the  leader  of  the  Communist 
Party  attorneys  in  Los  Angeles. 

On  January  25,  1952,  Marburg  Yerkes  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  He  said  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  lawyers  branch  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Communist  Party  from  1946 
until  1948  or  1949.  He  identified  Margolis 
as  a  member  of  the  laviryeis  branch.  Los 
Angeles  County  Communist  Party,  who  was 
a  member  at  the  time  Yerkes  left  the  Com- 
munist Party.  Yerkes  testified  that  he  was 
advised  by  Margolis  that  Margolis'  law  firm 
represented  the  Communist  Party  in  Los 
Angeles. 

On  January  25.  1952.  Milton  S.  Tyre  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  Tyre  identified  a  depo- 
sition he  had  given  previously.  The  deposi- 
tion notes  that  Tyre  was  a  member  of  the 


Communist  Party  during  the  years  1943  to 
1949  and  that  Ben  Margolis  was  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  attached  to  the  Com- 
munist Party  lawyers  group  at  the  time  Tyre 
dropped  out  of  the  Communist  Party. 

On  October  2,  1952,  Paul  Marion  appeared 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can  Activities.  Marion  said  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  radio  branch  of  the  Communist 
Party  from  early  1946  to  early  1948.  Marlon 
said  lliat  sometime  during  this  period  Mar- 
golls  attended  a  closed  Communist  Party 
meeting  at  the  home  of  Alvln  Hammer. 

The  Los  Angeles  Mirror  of  August  27,  1952. 
carried  an  item  headed  "Probe  Calls  Legal 
Sheath  of  14  Reds,"  and  says  in  part.  "An- 
grily declaring  I'll  fry  in  Hell  before  they  get 
any  information  out  of  me  about  my  clients. 
Attorney  Ben  Margolis  was  subpoenaed  to 
appear  before  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  at  hearings  that  begin 
on  September  29.  I  will  not  take  the  left 
position  tliat  my  14  clients  took  when  they 
were  asked  about  other  persons  who  have 
been  Communist  Party  members.  I  will 
point  out  that  as  an  attorney  I  cannot  and 
will  not  make  a  stool  pigeon  of  myself." 

Margolis  appeared  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  Septem- 
ber 30,  1952.  His  testimony  was  extremely 
vitriolic.  He  said  he  hated  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  since  he 
hated  tyranny  since  his  birth.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  advised  him  of  his 
contemptuous  attitude  and  Margolis  replied 
that  he  had  "notliing  but  contempt  for  the 
committee."  He  declined  to  answer  any 
questions  concerning  his  Communist  Party 
membership  because: 

1.  It  would  degrade  him. 

2.  It  was  an  attempt  to  invade  his  rights 
and  association  of  freedom. 

3.  That  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  intended  to  destroy  the 
sovereignty  of  the  American  people  and  that 
It  violated  the  1st,  3d,  9th,  and  10th  amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution. 

The  annual  report  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  for  the  year 
1952  reflects  that  Ben  Margolis  was  identi- 
fied as  a  Communist  by  the  following  nine 
persons  before  that  committee  on  the  dates 
indicated: 

Milton  S.  Tyre,  December  14, 1951. 

George  Glass,  January  21,  1952. 

Charles  Daggett,  January  21, 1952. 

Paul  Marion,  October  2, 1952. 

Harold  Ashe.  September  17.  1951. 

Edward  Dmytryk,  April  25,  1951. 

David  Aaron,  January  23,  1952. 

Marburg  Yerkes,  January  24,  1952. 

William  G.  Israel,  January  25, 1952. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  the  establishment  of  so-called 
new  political  parties  is  an  old  tactic  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  U.S.A.  The 
Communist  Party  recognizes  that  it  can 
make  no  headway  with  candidates  under 
its  own  label.  Therefore,  it  creates  sub- 
stitutes, such  as  the  American  Labor 
Party  and  the  Peoples  Party  in  New  York 
State;  the  Progressive  Party  was  crea^ 
in  1948  by  the  Communist  Party  under 
the  more  seeming  label;  and  now  the 
Freedom  Party  in  Mississippi  has  been 
created  in  another  attempt  at  political 
deception.  , 

Mr.  President,  the  sovereign  State  oi 
Mississippi  is  being  invaded  by  the  Com- 
munist Party,  who  desire  to  take  it  over 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  >■ 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tne 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  , 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  can 
the  roll. 
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Mr    MANSFIELD.    Ml".   President,    I 
^r  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
fnr  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
^  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
nhipction  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair).  The  Senate  will  receive 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. ____^_^.^^_ 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
Dursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
?0(a)  Public  Law  474,  81st  Congress. 
the  sjjeaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Udall  of 
Arizona  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Navajo-Hopi  Indian  Admims- 
tration,  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy  there- 

The    message    announced    that    the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee   of   conference   on   the   dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  234)  making  sup- 
Dlemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  for  certain 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  for  other  purposes;  that  the 
House  receded  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
3  to  the  joint  resolution  and  concurred 
therein  and  that  the  House  receded  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1  and  4  to  the  joint 
resolution  and  concurred  therein,  each 
witli  an  amendment,   in   which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


SUPPLEMENTAL     APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE—CONFERENCE REPORT 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the   conference   report   on  House 
Joint   Resolution   234,   making   supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  be  considered  at  this 

time. 
Mr.  PROUTY.    I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    There  has  just  been 

a  quorum  call.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  conference  report  is  taken  up,  let 
me  explain  to  the  Senate  this  situation: 

The  conferees  reached  agreement 
about  noon.  At  that  time  two  of  the 
minority  conferees,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall],  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDTl,  were  out  of  the  city,  delivering 
Lincoln  Day  addresses  in  Boston  and 
Texas,  respectively.  Communications 
were  difficult,  and  no  consent  could  be 
obtained  from  them  for  appending  their 


signatures  to  the  conference  report.  By 
reason  of  that  fact,  the  only  minority 
member  of  the  conference  who  was  pres- 
ent the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  pre- 
ferred to  withhold  his  signature. 

I  am  told  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  that  he  has  since  received  direc- 
tions from  both  of  the  Senators  absent 
from  the  conference.  Senator  Salton- 
stall and  Senator  Mundt,  to  append 
their  signatures  to  the  conference  report, 
and  that  he  himself  also  wishes  to  ap- 
pend his  signature. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  at  this  time, 
before  the  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  that  consent  be  given  for 
appending  those  three  signatures  to  the 
report,  for  the  reasons  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  MUNDT],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Saltonstall],  and  I 
are  agreeable  to  signing  the  report  now, 
with  the  understanding,  however,  that 
no  steps  whatever  will  be  taken  to  close 
any  of  the  veterans  installations  until 
after  the  May  1  deadline.  This  is  the 
understanding  that  was  reached  in  com- 
mittee,   as    the    Senator    from    Florida 

stflt6ci. 

It  was  difficult  to  communicate  with 
the  two  Senators  who  are  absent.  How- 
ever, they  are  agreeable  to  the  report  and 
wish  to  sign  it,  and  so  do  L  _ 

I  do  not  believe  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration can  prove  any  economy  what- 
ever in  the  case  of  many  of  the  closmgs, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  Miles 
City  hospital.  One  comparatively  new, 
modern  hospital,  operating  at  low  cost, 
cannot  be  closed,  and  new  hospitals  built, 
while  trying  to  prove  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  particularly  the  veterans, 
that  any  money  is  being  saved. 

With  this  understanding.  I  should  now 
like  to  have  our  names  entered  as  ap- 
proving the  conference  report. 

The  list  of  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  whose  names  were  authorized  to 
appear  on  the  conference  report  is  as 
follows:  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr  Holland]  ,  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hayden],  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  ,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore]  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Saltonstall],  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  and 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 

Mr  ^HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota. 
Not  only  did  the  conferees  have  the  un- 
derstanding, as  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakotr.,  that  no  steps  what- 
ever would  be  taken  toward  the  closing 
of  veterans  hospitals  prior  to  May  I,  n 
the  amendment  in  the  conference  report 
were  adopted,  but  we  also  had  the  Pres- 
ident's assurance  that  that  would  be  the 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  I  may  be 
allowed  now  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 

minority  leader.  ^   t  otv, 

Mr    DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President.  I  am 

familiar,  generally,  with  what  has  taken 

place  in  the  conferenfe.    Tliat  can  be 


ventilated  in  due  course.  I  know  that 
signatures  were  withheld  with  respect 
to  the  action  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  who  was  the 
author  of  the  veterans  amendment.  He 
is  out  of  the  city.  I  tried  to  cover  that 
base  to  see  what  could  be  done  with  re- 
spect to  a  time  limit  on  which  the  confer- 
ees and  the  President  would  agree. 

At  first,  it  was  contended  that  nothing 
should  be  done  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  June  30.  The  conferees  finally 
brought  the  date  forward  to  May  15. 
But  the  President  thought  that  that  time 
was  too  long,  said  he  had  some  admin- 
istrative chores  that  had  to  be  done  in 
connection  with  his  program,  and  was 
rather  reluctant  to  settle  for  anything 
later  than  the  1st  of  May. 

In  consequence  of  that  discussion  with 
the  President  this  morning.  I  called  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall]. He  said  that  if  that  were 
agreeable  to  Senator  Mundt,  he  would 
agree.  I  talked  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  and  he,  too, 
concurred  in  the  May  1  date. 

I  communicated  with  Senator  Mundt 
at  the  Kansas  City  Airport  and  told  him 
exactly  what  the  situation  was. 

With  the  understanding  stated  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
Young]  about  keeping  the  situation  in 
status  quo  until  May  1,  and  until  a  com- 
mittee can  examine  into  the  situation, 
he  was  willing  to  concur.  So  I  am  free 
now  to  say  that  he  has  concuned  in  the 
May  1  date. 

I  believe  that  takes  care  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  absence  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr  CURTIS.  In  expressing  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  terms  of  the  re- 
port require  that  the  hospitals  remam 
in  status  quo  until  May  1,  does  the  Sen- 
ator mean  the  status  that  existed  prior 
to  the  issuance  of  the  order? 
Mr.    DIRKSEN.    I    am    not    certain 

about  that.  ,     .     ,  i„ 

Mr  HOLLAND.    Upon  the  basis  of  in- 
formation given  to  us  by  Mr.  Drivei-  the 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Adniinis- 
tration,  no  equipment  of  any  kmd  has 
been  moved  and  no  hospitals  or  offices 
have  been  closed.    The  only  action  that 
had  been  taken  was  that  new  patients 
had  not  been  accepted  at  the  various 
hospitals;  but  if  action  to  suspend  the 
closings  were  taken  as  recommended  by 
the  conference  committee,  new  patients 
would  immediately  begin  to  be  accepted, 
and    the    operations    of    hospitals    and 
offices,  already  provided  for  by  adequate 
appropriations,  would  continue.    That  is 
my  understanding  of  the  situation     As 
I  recall,  the  able  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  was  present  and  heard  the  Ad- 
ministrator's statement.    If  he  has  any 
information  to  ampUfy  my  statement. 
I  should  be  happy  to  have  him  state  it. 
Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    That  is 
exactly  the  understanding  I  had. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee yield? 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  have 
I  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  visited  the  hospital 
at  Lincoln.  Nebr..  which  is  covered  by 
this  order.  Two  or  three  wards  had  no 
patients  in  tiiem.  I  talked  with  one 
doctor  who  had  left  the  service. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  Associated  Press 
report  published  in  the  Grand  Island. 
Nebr..  Independent  of  February  3.  1965. 

It  reads  as  follows: 
Hospital  EImiloyees  Going  to  Omaha 

Omaha.— Twenty  employees  of  the  Lincoln 
Veterans  Ho.spital  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Onialui  V.\  Hiispit;il  Wednesday.  Included 
will  be  elj:;ht  nnr.ses.  eight  nursing  aids,  one 
licensed  practical  nurse,  and  three  clerical 
employees.  The  Lincoln  hospital  is  sched- 
uled to  be  closed  June  30. 

William  A.  strange,  assistant  director,  .said 
the  Omaha  hospital  has  a  waiting  list  of 
71.  but  the  list  should  begin  to  disappear  by 
tiie  end  of  ne.xt  week.  The  Omaha  hospital 
has  reactivated  a  42-bed  ward. 

Now.  to  continue,  he.  as  of  thi.s  time, 
mentioned  that  the  veterans  hospital 
at  Lincoln  will  operate  under  very  re- 
duced conditions  and  shortage  of  per- 
sonnel. If,  on  the  other  iiand,  it  is  the 
intent  that  they  be  restored  to  where 
they  were  before  the  order  was  issued, 
I  am  sure  that  they  can  continue  to  do 
tlie  very  fine  job  that  they  have  been 
doing. 

We  are  faced  with  a  situation  in  Ne- 
braska in  which  we  have  three  veterans 
hospitals.  There  is  one  at  Omaha,  one 
at  Grand  Island,  and  another  at  Lincoln. 

I  visited  the  hospital  at  Lincoln  the 
other  day.  The  surgical  ward  has  been 
entirely  rebuilt.  It  is  new.  There  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  best  laboratories  to 
be  found  anywhere.  I  visited  the  X-ray 
section.  They  have  $87,000  of  new  X-ray 
machines  that  have  not  been  used  for 
more  than  a  year. 

As  of  January  12.  if  they  were  to  fill 
the  hospitals  at  Omaha  and  Grand 
Island  to  capacity,  there  would  still  be 
no  place  to  put  the  151  patients  who 
are  in  Lincoln  hospital.  That  is  to  say 
nothing  of  tlie  future  needs.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  insofar  as  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  war  veterans  are  con- 
cerned, the  need  for  hospital  beds  will 
continue  to  increase  for  the  next  15 
years  and  will  not  reach  its  peak  until 
1980. 

Is  it  the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
that  the  coirmiitment  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  and  Mr.  Driver,  as  well 
as  the  language  contained  herein,  that 
with  all  of  these  hospitals,  they  will  have 
available  the  equipment,  persomiel.  and 
services  that  were  available  prior  to  the 
order?  Will  those  faciUties  and  person- 
nel be  available  under  this  measure  until 
May  1? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
do  no  more  than  reiterate  what  I  have 
already  said.  There  was  no  discussion 
of  any  individual  facihty.  We  had  a 
general  discussion  with  the  Administra- 
tor regarding  general  procedures.  This 
meeting  was  attended  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young  1.  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  TMr. 
MahonJ,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Massachusetts  [Mr.  SaltonstallJ,  the 
distinguished  leader  of  the  House  [Mr. 
Albert],  and  myself.  The  Administrator 
spoke  to  the  group.  This  was  not  at 
the  conference  proper,  but  a  separate 
meeting.  I  had  asked  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young!  and  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  to  sit  in  with  me  on  the 
matter.  The  Administrator  stated  to  us 
just  what  I  have  already  said  to  the 
Senate,  that  there  would  be  no  phasing 
out  prior  to  the  date  that  would  be  fixed. 
At  that  time  we  were  talking  about 
the  writing  of  a  letter.  But  the  Presi- 
dent has  since  handled  this  by  giving  Mr. 
Mahon  and  me  his  personal  assurance — 
which  was  then  written  into  the  amend- 
ment which  will  be  before  the  Senate 
when  the  conference  report  is  pre- 
sented— fixing  the  date  of  May  1. 

There  were  to  be  no  phasing  out  and 
no  closings  prior  to  May  1.  Mr.  Driver 
also  stated  that  no  physical  equipment  of 
any  kind  had  been  removed,  and  that  the 
only  thing  that  had  been  done  was  to 
not  accept  any  patients  from  the  date  of 
the  closing  of  certain  hospitals  which 
had  been  already  closed. 

The  Administrator  stated  that  in 
those  cases  the  applications  for  admis- 
sions would  immediately  begin  to  be 
reco;-?nized.  and  that  the  beds  vacated 
heretofore  by  reason  of  their  not  accept- 
ing new  patients  would,  of  course,  be 
filled  from  time  to  time. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  any  way 
Mr.  Driver  could  give  us  assurance 
that  every  one  of  the  beds  would  be 
filled.  But  I  believe  I  have  stated  the 
matter  as  clearly  as  I  could,  based  on  my 
information.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  remembers  it  just 
as  I  do.  I  think  he  has  already  so  stated. 
The  President  called  me  this  morning, 
deploring  the  breakdown  in  communica- 
tions on  yesterday — about  which  I  shall 
speak  very  briefly  later.  He  stated  that 
if  May  1  were  agreed  upon,  he  would 
give  me  personal  assurance,  which  I 
could  give  to  the  conferees,  that  no  phas- 
ing out  or  closings  would  take  place  prior 
to  May  1.  The  President  also  called  Mr. 
Maiion,  as  Mr.  M.'vhon  told  us  in  confer- 
ence. He  gave  Mr.  Mahon  the  same 
assurance. 

As  to  whether  people  can  be  assigned 
elsewhere — in  view  of  the  fact  that  no 
patients  are  being  received  at  a  certain 
hospital — and  then  be  sent  back  to  the 
former  hospital  as  new  patients  are  re- 
ceived. I  can  give  no  assurance  on  that. 
But  I  assume,  of  course,  that  that  would 
be  the  case.  They  cannot  accept  patients 
in  a  hospital  without  personnel  to  take 
care  of  them 

I  am  sure  that  this  is  a  good  faith 
matter.  Mr.  Driver  gave  us  his  personal 
assurance,  and  the  President  likewise 
gave  us  his  assurance,  that  the  agencies 
concerned  would  cooperate  to  the  fullest 
extent  with  the  committees  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  in  the  hearin.e^s  that  are 
to  be  held  between  now  and  May  1,  in  an 
effort  to  make  all  facts  available.  Of 
course,  the  committees  will  allow  an  op- 
portunity for  affected  citizens,  as  well  as 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  are 
affected,  to  be  heard. 

I  know  of  no  way  whereby  a  clearer 
understanding  could  be  reached,  unless 
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the  date  of  July  1,  which  we  were  at- 
tempting to  get  in  the  conference  report 
yesterday,  had  been  agreed  upon. 

As  to  that,  I  shall  have  something  to 
say  when  I  make  the  report  for  the  con- 
ferees. But  I  feel  that  we  went  a  long 
way  toward  upholding  the  hands  of 
those  who  favored  the  VA  amendment 
whether  or  not  we  approved  that  amend- 
ment in  the  Chamber. 

As  chairman  of  the  conferees  for  the 
Senate,  I  went  to  an  extreme  length,  and 
I  am  sure  that  was  the  case  generally. 

I  feel  rather  good  about  the  fact  that 
we  have  made  this  disposition  of  the 
matter,  even  though  we  could  not  get 
everything  that  we  had  hoped  to  obtain 

I  am  glad  that  we  shall  have  the  $1,600 
million  for  the  CCC  to  continue  its  op- 
erations. It  has  discontinued  its  opera- 
tions. 

I  am  glad  that  the  other  features  of 
the  joint  resolution,  which  I  shall  briefly 
comment  on.  have  been  settled  one  way 
or  the  other. 

I  think  it  is  the  best  settlement  that 
could  have  been,  reached.  I  would  not 
have  signed  the  agreement  if  I  had  not 
thought  so.  Apparently  our  good  Re- 
publican friends  have  come  to  the  same 
conclusion.  They  have,  as  I  understand 
from  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
appended  their  signatures  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator,  as  well  as  the 
other  members  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee for  the  good  work  that  they  have 
done  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
now  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  get  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion that  was  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  Patients  have  been  moved 
out.  It  has  been  announced  that  the 
patients  will  be  moved  out.  The  ques- 
tion concerns  whether  they  are  going  to 
be  moved  out.  The  answer  is  that  they 
are  going  to  be  moved  out.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No.  The  informa- 
tion given  to  us  was  that  none  of  the 
patients  have  been  moved  out.  but  no 
new  patients  have  been  admitted  since 
the  closing  date.  They  have  been  sent 
elsewhere. 

My  information  came  directly  from 
the  Administrator  and  in  the  presence 
of  those  whom  I  have  named.  I  have 
already  recited  it  somewhat.  We  were 
informed  that  nobody  had  been  moved 
out.  no  equipment  has  been  moved  out, 
and  no  hospitals  had  been  closed.  We 
had  assurance  not  only  that  there  would 
be  no  phasing  out  or  closing  up  but  also 
that  the  date  was  finally  fixed  as  May  1. 
Likewise  the  new  applications  are  to  be 
recognized  and  the  new  patients  admit- 
ted to  these  hospitals  which  would  now 
continue  to  be  operated. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Nortji  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  the  able  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota to  be  recognized,  but  I  should  like 
to  say  that  I  had  a  conversation  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt].    I  think  he  would  be  a  little 
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surprised  to  know  that  the  discussion 
was  about  the  30-day  notice  and  that 
The  other  was  no  longer  in  the  agree- 
rnpnt     We  discussed  this  matter  with 
Se  senator  from  South  Dakota    [Mr. 
MUNDT] .    I  was  on  the  telephone  at  the 
time  the   Senator   from   North   Dakota 
was  speaking  on  the  telephone.    When 
the  Senator  says  he  agreed  to  the  May 
1  date  he  may  have  thought  we  meant 
May  15    but  I  assumed  that  the  other 
narts  of  the  proposed  agreement  would 
be  carried  out.    I  do  not  believe  they  are. 
Mr    HOLLAND.     I   cannot  say  what 
was  done  about  the  other  agreement. 
This  date  of  May  1  apphes  equally  to 
the  proposed   closings   of   the   agricul- 
tural research  stations.    I  intend  to  hold 
those  hearings  immediately.    I  do  not 
know  what  course  will  be  followed  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr.  Mag- 
NUSON],  chairman  of  the  Independent 
Offices  Subcommittee,  but  I  am  sure  he 
too  will  comply  with  the  understanding 
of  all  concerned  that  this  matter  will 
move  forward  expeditiously. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  says 
that  nobody  is  to  be  moved.  I  assume 
that  is  correct.  But  the  head  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  flew  someone 
down  to  Fort  Bayard  Hospital  to  tag 
the  pieces  of  equipment  to  be  moved  oiit 
of  there.  Are  those  tags  to  be  taken  off 
or  left? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  assume  they  would 
be  taken  off.  That  matter  did  not  come 
up  in  our  discussion  yesterday  with  the 
Administrator.  I  knew  nothing  of  it 
until  I  had  a  conversation  with  the  able 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son 1  shortly  before  noon  today  and  I  did 
not  have  an  opportmiity  since  then  to 
raise  that  question  with  him.  I  will  cer- 
tainly insist  on  those  tags  being  removed. 
Mr  ANDERSON.  All  of  us  appreciate 
the  fine  way  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  sustained  the  position  of  the 
Senate.  I  compliment  him  on  it,  and  am 
glad  But  the  agreement  is  not  explicit 
on  the  point  many  of  us  would  like  to 
have  seen  raised. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  am  sure  that  the 
conference   report   could   not  have  in- 
cluded everything  that  sponsors  of  the 
amendments  would  like  to  have  obtained. 
The  same  is  true  of  those  of  us  who  spon- 
sored the  research  amendment,  of  which 
I  was  a  principal  author.    But  we  felt 
that  we  had  received  a  substantial  con- 
cession.   We  did  feel  we  could  live  with 
the  date  of  May  1.    Otherwise  I  would 
not  have  signed  the  report.    Evidently 
the  Republican  members  of  the  confer- 
ence came  to  the  same  conclusion,  be- 
cause the  able  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Young]  has  advised  me,  and 
has  since  advised  the  Senate,  that  all 
three  conferees  from  the  Republican  side 
of  the  Senate  desire  that  their  names  be 
appended  to  the  report. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  My 
understanding  was  that  patients  are  go- 
ing to  stay  down  in  the  hospital  at  Lin- 
coln, Nebr.,  and  that  new  patients  would 
now  be  accepted.  I  assume  that,  in  order 
to  take  care  of  these  patients,  they 
would  have  to  move  back  the  nurses  and 


other  employees  necessary  to  take  care 
of  those  veterans. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  who  has  defended  the  Senate's 
position  just  as  strongly  as  though  he 
was  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  have  exactly  the  same  view  on  the  mat- 
ter of  personnel.  If  personnel  have  been 
diverted  because  patients  have  not  been 
there,  that  is  temporary,  and  if  new 
patients  are  admitted  in  those  hospitals, 
then  certainly  the  personnel,  either  the 
same  personnel  or  other  adequate  per- 
sonnel to  take  care  of  the  present  pa- 
tients already  there  as  well  as  new  pa- 
tients, will  have  to  be  brought  back  to 
those  facilities. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Does  this  confer- 
ence report  also  cover  the  regional  office 
v/hich  it  was  planned  to  move  out  of 
Juneau? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes.  We  have  been 
given  that  assurance  with  respect  to  the 
conference  report  which  has  already 
been  adopted  in  the  House,  as  well  as 
the  assm-ance  of  the  President.  There 
has  been  an  agreement  that  there  will 
be  no  phasing  out  or  discontinuance  un- 
til May  1  or  thereafter,  and  that  applies 
equally  to  veterans  hospitals  and  regional 
offices  and  other  facilities  which  were 
proposed  to  have  been  closed. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BASS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  the  other 
members  of  the  conference  for  working 
out  these  unrelated  problems  in  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  about  a  solution.  It  is 
most  m-gent  that  the  conference  report 
be  adopted  without  delay.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  tobacco  sales  were  discontinued 
in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  because  of 
lack  of  funds  in  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  So  I  hope  the  Senate  can 
immediately  take  up  the  conference  re- 
port so  our  farm  programs  can  go  for- 
ward without  hesitation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  other  members 
of  the  conference,  I  now  submit  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  234) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1965  for  certain  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 

report.  _^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today. ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  my  able  friend  from  Florida 
will  give  me  his  attention?    Our  distin- 


guished colleague  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  desires  a  live  quorum  to  be  in- 
stituted. I  wonder  if  my  friend  from 
Florida  might  consider  having  a  live 
quorum  before  he  explains  the  confer- 
ence report  in  detail. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  want  the  conference 
report  to  be  made  the  pending  business. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.    It  is. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   The  con- 
ference report  is  the  pending  business 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROUTY.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  agreed  to  a  termina- 
tion of  the  last  quorum  call,  which  I 
wanted  to  be  live,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  majority  leader.  He  suggested 
that  immediately  afterward  I  could  ask 
for  another  quorum  call.  I  intend  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  conference 
report.  I  think  more  Senators  should 
be  on  the  floor  before  the  conference  re- 
port is  presented. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  the  confer- 
ence report  has  an  important  provision 
with  respect  to  the  question  of  whether 
food  should  go  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public and  Nasser.  I  continue  to  feel 
strongly  that  we  should  have  gone  the 
way  of  the  House— namely,  to  cut  off  the 
possibility  of  further  shipments  under 
the  present  agreement — nonetheless,  the 
Senate  went  the  other  way,  and  there  is 
no  use  rehashing  that  issue  now.  How- 
ever. I  note  with  great  interest  that  the 
conference  report  contains  the  follow- 
ing: 

It  is  expected  that  the  President  will  keep 
the  Congress  currently  advised  of  any  action 
taken  in  this  connection. 


I  ask  the  Senator  from  Florida,  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  conference  re- 
port to  please  confirm  to  the  Senate 
whether  this  means  specifically  that  the 
President  will  keep  Congress  currently 
advised  any  time  he  exercises  the  au- 
thority proposed  to  be  given  to  him  un- 
der the  amendment.  If  he  certifies  that 
in  the  national  interest  shipments  should 
continue  to  be  made,  will  the  President 
advise  the  Congress  as  to  the  reasons  for 
such  certification? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First,  the  words  cited 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  are  not 
In  the  conference  report.  They  are  In 
the  report  of  the  managers  of  the  House. 
They  were  included  after  discussion  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  conferees. 
The  Senate  conferees  were  strong  for 
their  Inclusion,  and  we  were  glad  that 
they  were  Included. 

There  is  no  provision  for  certification. 
We  understand  that  the  conferees  are 
serving  notice  on  the  Chief  Executive 
that  Congress  expects  to  be  informed 
step  by  step,  If  further  steps  are  taken 
in  connection  with  the  outstanding  sales 
agreement  under  title  I  of  Public  Law 
480,  with  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Mr  JAVITS.  It  does  specifically  refer 
to  the  authority  of  the  President,  not- 
withstanding the  restricUon  In  the 
amendment,  does  It  not? 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  refers  to  the  action 
of  the  President — if  he  takes  any — in  de- 
termining that  it  is  in  the  national  inter- 
est to  fulfill  all  or  any  part  of  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  3-year  contract — 
which  has  less  than  5  months  yet  to  go. 
If  the  President  determines  that  any  part 
or  all  of  it  should  bo  fulfilled,  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  we  understand  that  we 
have  served  notice  on  him  that  we  expect 
to  be  advised  from  time  to  time  of  any 
such  determination. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida has  taken  a  fiduciary  position  with 
respect  to  the  views  of  Senators  upon 
various  matters.  Would  the  Senator  feel 
that  this  particular  provision  in  the  re- 
port of  the  House  managers  would  en- 
title the  Scnatf  committee  to  question 
the  proper  authorities  as  to  the  basis 
upon  which  the  President  had  made  his 
determination? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  could  not  state  that 
categorically.  The  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Mr. 
M.'VHON.  raised  this  question.  He  dis- 
cussed it  directly  with  the  President,  as 
we  understood,  and  he  wished  to  insert 
this  language,  to  state  in  efifect,  that  we 
were  expecting  that  kind  of  treatment. 
We  were  glad  to  approve  it.  It  is  in  the 
report  by  reason  of  the  approval  of  the 
conferees  on  both  sides,  although  there 
is  no  such  report  on  the  Senate  side,  as 
the  Senator  from  New  York  knows. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Much  as  I  opposed  the 
original  provision.  I  feel  that  this  is  most 
helpful.  I  thought  the  Record  should 
spell  out  exactly  what  was  the  intention, 
which  the  Senator  has  now  done. 

Another  question:  With  respect  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  provision  bar- 
ring the  closing  of  hospitals,  or  even 
threatening  moves  in  that  direction,  up 
to  May  1.  the  Senator  made  it  clear 
that  it  had  reference  to  certain  named 
hospitals  to  which  Senators  had  referred 
in  debate. 

I  gather — and  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Florida  ca'.i  properly  confirm  this — 
that  there  is  no  restriction  on  the  ap- 
plicabihty  of  this  particular  provision  to 
any  one  veterans'  hospital,  or  more,  in 
any  State,  but  that  it  applies  to  all  the 
hospitals  which  received  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  close. 

There  are  three  hospitals  in  New  York 
State  which  received  this  notice.  New 
York  State  is  hardest  hit.  They  would 
be  included.  I  gather,  with  all  the  other 
hospitals  to  which  this  closing  notice 
would  apply? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  correct.  No  attempt  was 
meant  to  name  any  hospital,  or  regional 
facilities,  or  other  offices  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  This  provision  is  ap- 
plied to  all  facilities  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration proposed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. Mr.  Driver,  to  be  closed  by  the 
announcement  of  Jaiiuary  13. 

It  applies  no  further  than  that.  It 
applies  equally  to  those  now  threatened 
with  annihilation — if  I  may  use  the 
word — by  the  announced  intention  of  the 
Administrator. 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  this 
provision  not  only  stays  the  "guillotine." 
but  also  is  intended  to  give  an  opportu- 
nity for  review  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
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stances  which  many  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives have  submitted  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  some  of  which 
were  acknowledged  to  be  new,  and  not 
previously  considered  ? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand  that 
full  opportunity  would  be  given  by  this 
provision  to  Senators  and  to  Representa- 
tives, also  to  veterans'  organizations,  and 
to  citizens  of  the  communities  affected,  to 
appear  and  to  be  heard,  so  that  a  full 
picture  could  be  made  of  the  importance 
of  continued  maintenance,  or  abandon- 
ment, of  a  particular  facility. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  last  question  is: 
There  is  nothing  implied  in  this  report, 
is  there,  which  would  prevent  Congress 
from  imposing  some  new  or  supplemental 
restriction  after  May  1?  I  gather  we 
have  not  undertaken  an  implied  deal 
by  which  we  are  going  to  go  along  with 
the  Chief  Executive  from  now  on.  I  as- 
sume that  this  language  means  exactly 
what  it  says — namely,  "May  1" — from 
then  on  we  are  to  be  as  much  free  agents 
as  the  Chief  Executive. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  thought  of  relinquishing  any  juris- 
diction of  Congress  nor  of  assuming  any 
jurisdiction  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment, except  to  impose  the  necessity  of 
delay  in  the  proposed  action  between  now 
and  May  1. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  make  an  explanation  of  the  conference 
report.  I  have  an  understanding  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  that 
I  may  yield  to  him  so  that  he  may  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  that 
a  live  quorum  will  be  developed.  I  yield 
to  him  with  that  understanding. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  It  will  be  a  live 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


[No.  18  Leg.  1 

Aiken 

Harris 

Murphy 

Anderson 

Hart 

Muskie 

Bass 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Havden 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Hill 

Pastore 

Boggs 

Holland 

Pearson 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Javits 

Prouty 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kennedy.  Mass.  Randolph 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Robertson 

Caxlson 

Kuchel 

Smathers 

Case 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Church 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

McClellan 

Stennis 

Cotton 

McGee 

Symington 

Curtis 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Domlnlck 

McNamara 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

MetcaU 

V^riniams.  N.J. 

Elender 

Mond.ile 

Williams.  Del. 

Ervin 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Fannin 

Mor.toya 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Fulbright 

Morton 

Young,  Ohio 

Gruening 

Moss 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDDl,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LauscheI,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.   Long],   the   Senator  from   South 


Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings] 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr! 
Clark]   are  absent  on  official  business! 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Rni- 
coFF],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  Gore]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
fi-om  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong], 
the  Senators  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
LOOPER  and  Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen],  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  are  detained  on  of- 
ficial business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mondale  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  Senators.  I 
shall  not  require  more  than  a  few 
minutes  to  outline  the  details  of  the 
conference  report.  Then  I  shall  be  veiy 
glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  may 
be  asked. 

I  wish  to  advise  the  Senate  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee to  reconcile  the  differences  between 
the  House  version  and  the  Senate  version 
of  the  joint  resolution  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  As  the  joint  resolu- 
tion passed  the  Senate,  it  contained  four 
amendments.  Senate  amendment  No.  3 
would  strike  out  the  House  language  in 
regard  to  the  shipment  of  agricultural 
commodities  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, pursuant  to  the  sales  agreement 
entered  into  October  8, 1962,  as  amended. 

The  conference  agreed  to  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  House  language  in 
regard  to  that  provision,  but  under  the 
rules  of  the  other  body,  amendment  No. 
3  and  other  amendments  are  reported  in 
technical  disagreement,  and  after  adop- 
tion in  the  House,  and  they  have  been 
adopted,  they  will  be  reported  to  the 
Senate  separately  after  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

I  have  discussed  amendment  No.  3  first 
because  the  conference  agreement  on 
that  amendment  is  the  same  as  the 
Senate  version. 

In  regard  to  the  amendments  dealing 
with  agricultural  research,  the  confer- 
ence committee  has  agreed  to  an  amend- 
ment to  Senate  amendment  No.  1  per- 
taining to  the  elimination  of  research 
stations  and  lines  of  research  announced 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  De- 
cember   31,    1964.    Senate    amendment 
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vf„  1  as  amended,  provides  that  no 
Son'  will  be  taken  to  eliminate  or  to 
nhase  out  any  of  the  agricultural  re- 
Tarch  stations  or  lines  of  research 
enumerated  in  the  Secretary's  announce- 
ment of  December  31.  1964,  until  after 
next  May  1, 1965. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
ADPropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Aericuliure,  I  expect  to  conduct  special 
hearings  on  this  matter,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  if  neces- 
sai-y  I  will  undertake,  prior  to  next 
May'  1  to  make  certain  that  these  hear- 
ings are  completed  and  the  Secretary  is 
advised  of  our  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

INFORMATION     REQUESTED     OF     THE     SECRETARY 

In  order  to  facilitate  consideration  by 
the  subcommittee,  I  expect  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  will  furnish 
promptly  much  more  specific  details 
than  were  supplied  in  his  press  release 
of  last  December  31,  in  which  he  merely 
announced  some  general  criteria  which 
had  been  used  by  the  Department  in 
arriving  at  the  decision  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain research  activities. 

As  I  stated  on  February  3,  when  the 
Senate  was  debating  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, it  is  my  belief  that  the  committee 
should  be  specifically  apprised  as  to 
how  the  criteria  referred  to  in  the  Sec- 
retary's press  release  of  December  31 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  various  research 
stations  and  related  lines  of  research 
covered  in  his  announcement. 

As  previously  stated,  I  do  not  want 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  regard 
the  action  of  the  committee  as  any  de- 
terrent to  discourage  him  from  making 
proposals  for  economy;  but  I  am  sure 
that  most  Members  of  the  Senate  share 
the  belief  that  in  regard  to  agricultural 
research  activities — most  of  which  is 
of  a  long-term  nature— such  reductions 
should  be  presented  in  the  normal  fash- 
ion as  a  part  of  the  annual  budget  pres- 
entation for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 

I  expect  that  hereafter  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  will  see  fit  to  follow  the 
normal  budgetary  procedures  and  will 
justify  in  some  detail  any  proposals  to 
eliminate  or  curtail  agricultural  re- 
search. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  compilation 
of  basic  information  needed  by  the  com- 
mittee, so  that  it  may  be  in  a  position  to 
consider,  and  to  act  upon,  and  then 
to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  to  its  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
elimination  of  agricultural  research,  I 
request  that  the  Secretary  see  to  it  that 
the  committee  is  promptly  provided  with 
the  additional  data  to  which  I  referred 
in  connection  with  my  presentation  of 
the  joint  resolution  before  the  Senate 
on  February  3. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  my  statement 
of  February  3.  which  appears  on  page 
1893  of  the  Congressional  Record,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  general 
directions  to  the  Secretary  as  to  the 
type  of  information  requested  by  this 
committee. 


Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RESEARCH    INFORMATION    TO    BE    SUPPLIED    TO 

THE  Senate  Committee 
The   committee   should   be   promptly   ad- 
vised   as    to    the    original    purpose    for   the 
establishment  of  these  lines  of  research  and 
research   stations;    the    accomplishments  of 
such  research  activity  if  any;  the  problems 
which    need   further   Investigation,   a   sum- 
mary description  of   current  investigations 
and  their  objectives;   the  economic  irapor- 
tance  of  the  research  investigations  by  activ- 
ities or  by  commodity:  whether  the  research 
is  directed  to  and  results  in  research  flnd- 
InKS  of  regional  or  local  significance;  and  In 
caies  of  local  significance,  whether  the  State 
or  States  involved  plan  to  continue  their  re- 
search  activity.     Finally,   any   other   add  - 
tional  pertinent  data,  such  as  the  economic 
importance  of  the  affected  commodity,  should 
be  promptly  assembled  and  furnished  to  the 
committee. 


Mr    HOLLAND.    Mr.   President,   the 
Senate   also  receded  from   amendment 
No   2,  which  would  have  authorized  the 
alterations    necessary    to    install    tem- 
porary humidity  control  equipment  tor 
the  Metabolism  and  Radiation  Labora- 
tory at  Fargo,  N.  Dak.    The  Senate  re- 
ceded from  its  amendment  without  prej- 
udice in  regard  to  that  amendment.    I 
think  I  should  say  that  we  expect  to  han- 
dle this  item  at  a  better  time,  procedur- 
ally.   The  conferees  are  not  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr  President,  before  proceeding  to  a 
discussion  of  the  amendments  reported 
in  disagreement,  I  move  that  the  confer- 
ence report  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report.  . 

Mr.   PROUTY.    Mr.  President,  what 

was  the  motion? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  That  the  conference 
report  be  agreed  to.  so  that  the  Senate 
may  then  consider  the  amendments  re- 
ported in  disagreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 

report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to.  ,  .^  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
action  on  certain  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  House  Joint  Resolution  234, 
which  was  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  ^n- 
ate  numbered  3  to  the  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
234)  entitled  "Joint  resolution  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965.  for  certain  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  and  concur  therein. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  1.  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed,  insert  the  following:  "Provided, 
That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
Public  Law  88-573,  approved  September  2, 
1964,  shall  be  used  prior  to  May  1,  1965,  to 
formulate  or  administer  a  program  to  elun- 
inate  agricultural  research  stations  or  lines 
of  research." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  4.  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 


proposed,  insert  the  following:  "No  funds 
heretofore  appropriated  to  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration shall  be  utilized  prior  to  May  1, 
1965  for  the  purpose  of  Implementing  any 
order  or  directive  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  with  respect  to  the 
closing  .or  relocating  of  any  hospital  or  fa- 
cility owned  or  operated  by  the  Veterans*  Ad- 
ministration or  with  respect  to  the  withdraw- 
ing, transferring  or  reducing  of  services  here- 
tofore made  available  to  veterans." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  amendment  No.  1  in  disagreement, 
already  adopted  by  the  House,  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  3  to  the  resolution  (H.  J.  Res. 
234)  entitled  "Joint  resolution  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  for  certain  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
for  other  purposes",  and  concur  therein. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
amendment,  I  ask  for  a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  1.  .^     ^    ^^. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
revised  amendment  No.  1  has  not  been 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  1,  and  concur  therein  with  aji 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed.  Insert  the  following:  Pro- 
vided That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  Public  Law  88-573,  approved  Septem- 
ber 2  1964.  shall  be  used  prior  to  May  1. 
1965  to  formulate  or  administer  a  program 
to  eliminate  agricultural  research  stations  or 
lines  of  research." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
question  a  division  has  been  requested. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  The  conferees  favor 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  rmmbered  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  House 
amendment  to  Senate  amendment  No.  l. 
(Putting  the  question.)  . ,     .    „„ 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  ap- 
parently. Senators  did  not  hear  the 
amendment  as  read.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  in- 
tended to  discuss  this  amendment.  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  reread  and  that 
it  may  then  be  discussed  briefly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  reread. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed,  insert  the 
following:  "Pronded,  That  ^f^^^I^^t,^^^ 
appropriated  under  Public  Law  88-573.  ap 
proved  September  2,  1964,  shall  be  used  prior 
to  Mav  1,  1965.  to  formulate  or  administer  a 
program  to  eliminate  agricultural  research 
stations  or  lines  of  research." 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  means  that  as  to  research 
proposed  to  be  eliminated  and  the  lines 
of  research  proposed  to  be  eliniinated  m 
the  announcement  of  the  Secretary  dated 
December  31,  1964,  no  money  now  ap- 
propriated can  be  used,  either  for  the 
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phasing  out  or  for  the  actual  closing, 
imtil  after  next  May  1 . 

I  have  already  announced  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  as  chainnan  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  Agriculture.  I 
expect  to  begin  hearings  at  an  early  date. 
We  have  given  some  instructions  in  the 
Record  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as 
to  the  kind  of  information  we  want. 

We  shall,  of  course,  give  public  notice, 
so  that  Senators,  Representatives,  com- 
modity groups,  and  citizens  who  wish  to 
be  heard  may  appear  and  be  heard. 
Similar  action  will  undoubtedly  be  taken 
in  the  other  body.  These  questions  on 
research  activities  are  all  to  be  heard 
shortly,  so  that  if  Congress  wishes  to  take 
an  afErmative  position  on  the  subject,  or 
on  any  part  relating  to  any  particular 
one  of  the  stations  or  lines  of  research, 
it  will  have  time  to  do  so. 

In  discussions  with  the  President, 
Representative  M.ahon,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
I,  as  chairm.an  of  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  have  been  adi'ised  by 
the  President  that  he  believes  this  is  all 
right.  He  will  approve  it  and  will  see  to 
it  that  there  is  no  phasing  out  or  closing 
until  the  matter  can  be  fully  heard  and 
acted  upon,  if  necessaiy,  prior  to  May  1. 
That  is  the  purport  of  the  amendment. 
I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  House 
amendment  to  Senate  amendment  No.  1. 
On  this  question,  a  division  has  been 
requested. 

On  a  division,  the  House  amendment 
to  Senate  amendment  No.  1  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  le.gislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  4.  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed,  insert  the  following:  "No  funds 
heretofore  appropriated  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration shall  be  utilized  prior  to  May  1. 
1965.  for  the  purpose  of  implementing  any 
order  or  directive  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
VeteraJis'  Administr.ation  with  respect  to  the 
closing  or  relocating  of  any  hospital  or  fa- 
cility owned  or  operated  by  the  Veterans' 
.Administration  or  with  respect  to  the  with- 
drawing transferring,  or  reducing  of  services 
heretofore  made  available  to,  veterans." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  House 
amendment  t/i  .Senate  amendment  No.  4. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  before 
discussing  that  amendment,  I  should  like 
to  make  a  parliamentary  inquirv. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  to 
Senate  amendment  No.  3.  which  was  re- 
ported in  technical  disagreement  to  the 
House,  and  accepted  by  the  House  in  its 
action  on  the  conference  report — that  is 
a  Public  Law  4S0  amendment— I  under- 
stand that  that  was  adopted  when  the 
conference  report  was  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  Lhe  presiding  officer.  That  leaves 
only  Senate  amendment  No.  4  to  be  acted 
upon.     I  understood   that   the   distin- 


guished Senator  from  Vermont  wished 
to  be  heard  on  that  amendment  after  it 
was  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  has  been  reported. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  the  Sen- 
ate expressed  a  vei-y  strong  conviction 
that  no  veterans  installation  should  be 
closed  anywhere  in  this  country. 

We  find  today  that  imder  the  confer- 
ence report,  an  additional  75  days  of 
grace  are  given  to  the  conferees.  This 
means,  in  my  judgment,  absolutely  noth- 
ing. It  means  there  will  be  75  days 
within  which  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion will  be  making  feverish  efforts  to 
close  32  or  33  veterans'  installations  in 
the  country.  But,  be  assured  that  this 
is  only  the  beginning.  Many  others, 
which  are  not  included  in  this  list,  are 
scheduled  for  closing  later  on  in  a  dras- 
tic reduction  of  services. 

I  understand  that  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  Mr.  Driver,  and  the 
Secretai-y  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Freeman, 
appeared  before  the  conferees.  Both 
agreed,  at  one  point  at  least,  to  submit 
a  letter  indicating  that  no  action  would 
be  taken  prior  to  July  1. 

I  believe  Mr.  Freeman  actually  sub- 
mitted such  a  letter  later.  Mr.  Driver 
was  in  the  process  of  preparing  one,  but 
was  finally  notified  by  someone  in  the 
executive  branch  that  it  would  not  be 
acceptable  to  the  President. 

In  the  past,  Mr.  Driver  has  been  the 
whipping  boy  in  this  situation.  We  must 
now  recognize  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  must  assiune  full  respon- 
sibility for  whatever  action  is  taken  to 
close  the  veterans  hospitals. 

I  was  present  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives briefly  this  afternoon.  In 
response  to  a  question  by  a  Representa- 
tive, the  chainnan  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  said  that  a  few 
days'  delay  would  make  no  difference 
insofar  as  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration was  concerned. 

My  original  intention  was  to  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments  and 
ask  for  another  conference.  That  was 
not  possible.  We  did  not  have  the  votes 
to  do  it. 

But.  it  seems  to  me  that  any  of  us  who 
vote  in  favor  of  the  conference  report, 
or  of  this  particular  amendment,  are  say- 
ing in  effect  to  the  veterans  of  the  United 
States.  "Despite  our  wishes  to  the  con- 
trary, the  President  of  the  United  States 
insists  that  we  close  these  installations. 
We  have  no  alternative  other  than  to 
go  along." 

O'oviously,  we  cannot  expect  that  ap- 
propriation bills  will  be  ready  for  con- 
sideration by  Congress  before  May  1.  An 
amendment  similar  to  that  contained 
in  the  joint  resolution  might  be  incor- 
porated in  an  appropriation  bill,  but  this 
will  be  impossible  prior  to  May  1. 

We  have  no  chance  whatsoever  to  stop 
the  Veterans'  Administration  from  com- 
mencing this  program  on  May  1.  We 
may  be  certain  that  it  will  be  pretty  well 
completed  by  July  1.  Once  these  in- 
stallations are  closed,  obviously  they  \^111 


not  be  opened  again.  And,  no  one  would 
suggest  that  they  be. 

Perhaps  the  action  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  raised  a  serious  con- 
stitutional question.  I  assume  that 
when  the  representatives  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  appeared  before  the 
Conunittee  on  Appropriations  to  ask  for 
funds  for  certain  specific  purposes,  in- 
cluded among  those  purposes  was  no 
proposal  to  close  these  installations. 
But  the  President  gave  his  approval  to 
the  appropriations  scheduled  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Obviously  if  he  were  opposed  to  it,  he 
would  have  vetoed  it.  So  here  we  are. 
In  effect,  we  are  saying  here  and  now  by 
this  vote  that  we  are  going  to  permit  the 
closing  of  the  veterans'  installations 
throughout  this  country  and  make  vet- 
erans travel  hundreds  and  sometimes 
thousands  of  miles  to  find  a  hospital  bed. 

Some  veteran  may  die  because  there  is 
no  hospital  near  enough  to  take  care  of 
an  emergency  situation.  I  do  not  want 
that  on  my  conscience.  That  is  why  I 
shall  vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
dare  say  there  is  no  Senator  who  is  more 
deeply  interested  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration problem  than  I. 

I  believe  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  done  the  best  he 
possibly  could  to  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  have  our  request  heard  before  our  own 
committees  so  that  if  the  arguments  are 
on  our  side — and  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  so  far  as  Miles  City  is  concerned, 
the  arguments  are  on  our  side — we  shall 
have  a  chance.  I  do  not  believe  that  vot- 
ing against  this  amendment  means  that 
we  are  an  enemy  of  the  veterans.  I  will 
stake  my  record  against  that  of  anyone 
insofar  as  veterans'  affairs  are  con- 
cerned. 

This  is  a  chance  for  us  to  get  out  of  a 
situation  which,  if  we  do  not  take  it.  may 
well  mean  the  end  of  all  veterans'  hos- 
pitals, domiciliaries,  and  the  like. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  uphold  our 
committee,  which  has  upheld  the  action 
of  the  Senate  despite  the  individual  feel- 
ings of  some  of  the  members,  to  the  end 
that  we  can  pass  this  conference  report. 
I  do  not  care  too  much  about  the  CCC 
funds  in  this  report,  because  a  delay 
would  not  do  much  damage.  But  I  do 
care  about  the  veterans  and  the  care 
which  we  promised  them. 

I  most  certainly  care  about  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  facility  at  Miles 
City.  I  am  not  being  parochial  in  my 
view.  There  is  not  an  argument  that  will 
hold  up  so  far  as  Miles  City  is  concerned. 

I  repeat  that  I  have  as  much  interest 
in  this  matter  as  has  any  other  Senator. 
if  not  more  than  most.  I  am  willing  to 
go  along  with  the  committee.  I  think  it 
has  tried  to  protect  our  interest,  and  it 
has  given  us  a  chance,  within  a  certain 
period  of  time,  to  make  our  case. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 
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AS  the  Senator  knows.  I  have  sat  in 
mrhearings  of  the  Veterans  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
S  blic  Welfare  concerning  this  problem 

I  have  heard  the  very  distinguished 
maiority  leader  give  his  testimony  be- 
Sre  the  committee.    I  have  heard  the 
rfistinguished    Senator    from    Vermont 
\Ur   PROUTY]   give  his  testimony.    We 
have  had  extensive  cross-examination  of 
the  Administrator.    The   senior   Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  the 
Lior   Senator   from   New   York    [Mr. 
KENNEDY]     have     been     present.    The 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land!  has   presented   a  statement.     It 
has  been   an   extensive    hearing.    The 
problem  that  we  see.  and  that  I  object  to 
as  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
that  subcommittee  at  the  moment,  is 
that  the  Administrator  has  taken  the 
Dosition  that  regardless  of  the  facts  that 
we  bring  out  with  respect  to  the  particu- 
lar hospitals  that  may  be  involved,  he. 
or  someone  else  in  the  administration. 
has  made  a  policy  decision  that,  come 
hell  or  high  water,  the  hospitals  are  to  be 

closed.  _  .    ^,        ..  ^ 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  the 
Senator,  in  the  course  of  his  discussion 
with  the  Director  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
during  this  conference,  was  able  to  ob- 
tain any  indication  from  Mr.  Driver  as 
to  whether  he  was  willing  to  review  this 
problem  in  an  effort  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  change  in  his  policy  de- 
cision might  be  made  on  an  individual 
basis. 

If  we  do  not  have  such  assurance,  we 
shall  have  to  enact  some  kind  of  manda- 
tory legislation.  We  shall  have  to  do  it 
soon  if  we  are  to  take  care  of  any  re- 
mote areas,  such  as  Miles  City.  Mont., 
or  Grand  Junction.  Colo. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  my 
first  statement  would  be  that,  as  I  view 
this  amendment,  it  would  lay  a  proper 
predicate  for  the  enactment  of  manda- 
tory legislation  mentioned  by  the  Sena- 
tor in  the  event  Congress  should  feel 
that  mandatory  legislation  was  required. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  predicate  now 
exists  for  the  enactment  of  any  such 
mandatory  legislation. 

On  the  second  question,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  was 
with  me— he  is  not  in  the  Chamber  at 
the  moment,  but  he  is  somewhere  near— 
at  the  conference  with  Mr.  Driver,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, and  with  Secretary  Freeman 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I 
cannot  say  that  Mr.  Driver  made  any 
statement  that  was  in  the  words,  or  even 
in  the  substance,  mentioned  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado;  but  I  think  I  should 
relate  the  whole  course  of  negotiations, 
because  mention  has  been  made  of  them 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty], 

Day  before  yesterday,  realizing  that 
this  whole  measure  was  in  a  rough  form, 
I  went  to  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield],  and  he  called  in  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son], and  a  reoresentative  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  MundtI.  I 
was  not  present  at  their  conference. 
I  suggested  that  I  felt  that,  instead 
of  the  absolute  stoppage  of  any  clos- 


ing of  either  regional  offices  or  hos- 
pitals, which  was  ^itempted  by  the  orig- 
inal wording  of  the  amendment,  which  I 
thought  was  unfortunate,  some  approach 
should  be  taken  similar  to  the  wording 
that  was  put  in  the  agricultural  research 
amendment,  which  was  simply  a  holding 
up  of  the  final  decision  until  hearings 
could  be  completed  and  actions  taken. 
When  we  got  to  a  final  answer  from  these 
gentlemen,  realizing  our  great  trouble, 
I  understood  they  felt  July  1  would  be 
a  date  which  would  make  very  sure  that 
all  the  preliminary  hearings  or  substan- 
tive legislation  that  might  be  required 
could  be  completed. 

I  took  up  that  matter  with  the  liaison 
branch  of  the  White  House.  I  under- 
stood from  that  source  that  that  course 
was  thoroughly  acceptable  to  the  White 
House.  I  so  reported  to  the  conferees. 
We  proceeded  yesterday,  on  the  basis 
of  what  I  thought  was  a  firm  understand- 
ing, to  request  letters  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  holding  the  matter  in 
complete  abeyance  as  to  the  phasing 
out  and  the  closing  out  until  July  1. 

Such  a  letter  was  furnished  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  After  some 
checking— and  I  do  not  know  what 
checking  he  did  with  the  White  House— 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
came  down.  I  did  not  consult  him.  He 
came  down  after  being  contacted  by 
someone  in  the  White  House,  and  had  the 
conference  with  us  which  I  related  a  few 
minutes  ago.  We  agreed  on  the  form  of 
his  letter.  He  went  over  to  the  House 
wing  of  the  Capitol,  along  with  the  ma- 
jority leader,  and  reduced  the  under- 
standing to  a  letter  similar  to  the  one 
which  had  been  delivered  by  Secretary 
Freeman. 

While  he  was  phrasing  that  letter,  or 
having  it  typed,  and  prior  to  delivery  of 
it  he  received  a  call  from  the  President 
himself,  as  he  told  us  later,  asking  him 
not  to  deliver  the  letter. 

Later  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
called  Mr.  Mahon  and  called  me,  and 
asked  that  his  letter  be  returned,  stating 
that  this  was  at  the  direction  of  the 
President. 

Obviously,  since  we  took  no  final  action 
and  were  awaiting  Mr.  Driver's  letter— 
we  had  gotten  to  the  point  where  the 
members  of  the  conference  committee 
had  signed  the  conference  report— it 
then  became  evident  that  there  had  been 
a  lack  of  Uaison  at  the  White  House.  I 
do  not  care  to  comment  on  that,  because 
I  realize  that  the  President,  with  South 
Vietnam  and  other  matters  on  his  mmd. 
cannot  be  approached  all  the  time  by 
the  liaison  officers  who  contact  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress. 

At  any  rate,  the  President  saw  fit  not 
to  follow  the  course  that  had  been  indi- 
cated in  the  previous  contacts  with  the 
liaison  officers.  I  have  no  criticism  to 
make  of  that,  because  I  realize  the  criti- 
cal nature  of  international  affairs.  At 
any  rate,  the  conference  was  not  con- 
cluded. ^     „    , 

This  morning  the  President  called  me, 
and  I  understand  he  also  called  Chair- 
man Mahon  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  and  said  he  was 
perfectly  wUUng  to  have  the  Senate  and 


House  examine  into  the  closings,  was 
perfectly  willing  to  have  the  appropriate 
committees  investigate  the  matter,  and 
was  perfectly  willing  to  have  the  heads 
of  the  agencies  cooperate,  but  he  felt  that 
July  1  would  be  too  late  for  him  to  make 
plans  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  He  sug- 
gested first  an  earlier  date,  and  then 
later  May  1.  as  the  date  which  he  felt 
should  be  agreed  upon.  I  reported  that 
fact  to  the  conference  committee,  and 
Chairman  Mahon  also  reported  the  same 
way. 

We  would  much  have  preferred  to 
have  the  date  of  July  1.  At  the  same 
time  we  realize  that  there  is  more  in- 
volved than  one  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. We  propose  to  fulfill  our  obliga- 
tions, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I 
did  not  support  the  amendment  affecting 
the  Veterans'  Administration  on  the 
floor,  since  it  was  inappropriate  at  the 
time.  But  I  fought  for  it  in  every  way 
I  could,  and  I  am  sure  every  other  mem- 
ber of  the  conference  committee  will 
state  that  that  was  the  case. 

It  finally  appeared  to  all  of  us— and 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  conferees  on  our  side  as  well  as  the 
conferees  on  the  House  side— that  per- 
haps May  1  was  the  best  date  that  could 
be  worked  out  with  assurance,  or  virtual 
assurance,  of  the  House  adopting  the 
amendment,  and  we  hoped  for  adoption 
of  the  amendment  in  the  Senate. 

We  were  careful  in  the  conference,  to 
say  that  we   could   not   speak   for   all 
Members  in  the  Senate  on  the  Veterans- 
Administration    amendment.      At    the 
same  time,  we  had  conferred  with  some 
of  them.     I  believe  they  felt  that  was 
the  best  that  could  be  done.    We  were 
also  bolstered  by  the  assurance  from  the 
President,   given  directly   to   both  Mr. 
Mahon  and  myself,  that  if  this  arrange- 
ment were  made,  no  phasing  out  or  clos- 
ing  would   be   undertaken   until    after 
May  1     This  date  would  put  it  up  to  the 
Senate  and   the  House   to  hurry   with 
their  hearings  and  to  take  such  action 
as  they  might  see  fit  to  take,  prior  to 
May  1.1965. 

That  is  the  best  date  that  could  be 
agreed  upon.  Since  the  House  was  re- 
ceding on  the  Public  Law  480  amend- 
ment and  since  the  leaders  on  the  House 
side  were  agreeing  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]— I  am 
sorry  he  is  not  present  at  the  moment— 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida,  that  we 
would,  at  a  later  date,  again  recommend 
to  Congress  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

It  was  for  those  reasons  that  the  con- 
ference report  was  filed.  At  the  time  of 
signing  the  conference  report,  which  was 
about  noon  today,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  was  in  Texas. 
I  have  heard  someone  else  say  that  he 
is  now  in  Kansas  City,  making  Lincoln 
Day  speeches.  The  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  is  m  Bos- 
ton on  the  same  kind  of  mission.  The 
details  were  so  reported  to  me  that  we 
could  not  get  any  specific  dates  from 
either  of  them  for  the  signing  of  the 
report  by  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Young]  .  who  was  the  only  mi- 
nority conferee  present  at  that  time. 
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Later,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Young]  had  direct  authoriza- 
tions from  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, and  from  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall],  to  sign 
their  names  to  the  report;  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  TMr.  Young] 
then  indicated  that  he  would  like  to  sign 
it.  also.  He  had  withheld  his  signature 
earlier,  not  because  he  did  not  believe  it 
was  the  best  that  we  could  do,  but  be- 
cause he  wished  to  protect  the  absent 
Senators. 

Therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
hearing.  13  of  those  signatures  have  been 
appended  to  the  report  from  both  bodies 
indicating  that  they  agree  with  the 
Speaker,  that  this  is  the  best  confer- 
ence report  that  we  could  possibly  hope 
to  bring,  and  the  best  results  that  can 
be  accomplished.  If  that  were  not  the 
case.  I  would  not  be  recommending  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  hearings  have 
been  extremely  interesting  in  many  other 
ways.  This  leads  me  to  another  ques- 
tion: OriginsUy  a  release  issued  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  stated  that  the 
closing  moves  would  save  the  taxpayers 
$23.5  million.  Cross-examination  of  the 
Veterans'  Administrator  indicated  clear- 
ly that  the  closings  would  not  save  the 
taxpayer  one  nickel,  that  exactly  what 
the  Veterans'  Administration  was  going 
to  do  was  to  take  the  money  which  would 
be  used  in  maintaining  these  hospitals  to 
maintain  different  hospitals  in  different 
areas.  It  will  ask  for  a  higher  budget 
than  it  had  before. 

It  became  apparent,  during  the  process 
of  the  examination,  that  what  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  was  doing  was 
raising  the  policy  conclusion  that  the 
area  of  facilities  for  veterans  should  be 
shifted  from  where  they  were  to  differ- 
ent areas,  and  that  the  more  remote 
areas  were  going  to  have  no  facilities 
left  at  all,  and  that  they  were  to  be 
centralized  in  urban  areas. 

It  strikes  me  that  if  this  has  been 
made  a  policy  matter,  it  should  be  made 
crystal  clear  for  the  record  that  I,  as 
a  Senator — and  many  other  Senators — 
object  to  it.  There  will  be  no  savings  to 
the  taxpayer,  as  the  administration  has 
propagandized  all  over  the  country,  and 
it  will  be  centralizing  instead  of  trying 
to  decentralize  so  that  it  can  provide 
adequate  service  to  veterans. 

Was  there  any  consideration  on  the 
merits  of  the  taxpayer  position  made 
during  the  Senator's  conference  with 
Mr.  Driver,  or  was  it  only  on  the  date 
situation? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  was  some  dis- 
cussion on  that  subject,  but  we  felt  that 
the  able  committee  on  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  the  ranking 
minority  member  was  the  appropriate 
committee  to  make  a  study  of  this  mat- 
ter and  report. 

Likewise,  we  feel  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations  headed  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son] — and  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of 
that  subcommittee — is  a  similar  appro- 
priate committee  to  go  into  the  problem. 


Although  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson], 
I  am  just  as  sure  as  I  can  be  that  he  will 
expedite  the  hearings  on  this  matter, 
because  he  knows  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, to  me  and  to  other  Senators. 

I  believe  that  when  a  clear  picture  is 
developed  from  the  hearings,  it  is  quite 
possible  the  results  will  then  justify  a 
changing  of  the  listing  of  the  facilities 
and  the  hospitals  to  be  closed. 

I  have  been  through  these  closing  prob- 
lems before.  In  Florida,  a  few  years  ago, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  moved  a 
facility  from  Miami — the  home  of  my 
able  junior  colleague — to  St.  Petersburg, 
one  of  the  two  regional  offices  in  Florida. 
We  did  not  like  it.  We  made  known  our 
dislike,  but  we  did  not  try  to  stop  it, 
however,  and  it  was  subsequently  done. 
It  has  worked  out  well.  There  are  some 
regional  closings  involved  in  the  program 
which  I  suspect  will  work  equally  well. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  believe  that  is 
probably  true. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  were  five  re- 
gional oflQces  in  Texas,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to  reduce  them  to  two.  The  Presi- 
dent is  a  Texan.  The  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House 
is  also  a  Texan.  I  heard  from  both  of 
them  that  that  was  the  case. 

There  are  other  facilities  and  some 
hospitals  where  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  other  Senators  may  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  protest  promptly  against  any 
proposed  change;  but  I  am  as  sure  as 
that  I  am  standing  here  that  there  will 
be  cases  in  which  a  change  in  objective 
will  have  to  be  made  after  all  the  facts 
are  in. 

I  have  no  right  to  decide  in  advance. 
I  cannot  speak  for  Mr.  Driver.  I  cannot 
.speak  for  the  President.  All  I  can  say 
is  that  I  believe  they  are  reasonable  men ; 
and  I  believe,  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  that  there  will  be  cases  In 
which  it  will  clearly  appear,  when  the 
facts  are  all  in,  that  the  proposed  closing 
would  be  unfortunate  and  a  mistake,  but 
I  could  not  give  him  any  assurance  that 
such  would  be  the  case. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  hearings  on  the  research  sta- 
tions for  agriculture — I  know  more  about 
that  subject  than  I  do  about  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  hospitals — I  am  just 
as  sure  as  I  am  of  standing  here  that  the 
same  results  will  be  accomplished  in  that 
field,  although  I  believe  that  some  of  the 
stations  proposed  to  be  closed  have  al- 
ready carried  out  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  established. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
could  have  done  a  better  job  than  my 
dear  friend,  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
and  the  other  conferees.  I  believe  that 
they  made  the  best  of  a  bad  case. 

I  am  neither  a  prophet  nor  the  son  of 
a  prophet;  but  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
come  July  1  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  in- 
stallations will  be  in  the  process  of  being 
closed,  if  not  already  closed,  with  many 
more  to  follow  in  the  months  and  years 
to  come. 

I  wish  the  veterans  of  my  State  to  know 
that  I  am  bitterly  opposed  to  this  whole 
program.    Therefore,  I  feel  that  I  have 


no  alternative  other  than  to  vote  "nay" 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
The  language  in  this  bill  means  abso- 
lutely nothing.  It  means  less  than  noth- 
ing when  we  recall  the  past  history. 
There  is  no  language  that  guarantees 
how  these  hospitals  are  to  be  examined 
and  whether  or  not  they  are  to  be  con- 
tinued as  they  were  prior  to  the  Admin- 
istrator's decision  to  close  them.  The 
conduct  of  the  Majority  Leader,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  in  this  matter  has  been  com- 
mendable and  exemplary  but  I  think  he 
has  misjudged  what  the  amendment 
means.  He  says  it  will  give  us  a  chance 
to  have  our  cases  heard.  I  do  not  think 
it  guarantees  that  at  all.  We  have  been 
trying  for  a  long  time  to  have  some  of 
the  cases  for  these  hospitals  heard,  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  absolutely 
refuses  to  hear  them.  There  is  no  lan- 
guage in  this  amendment  to  suggest  that 
they  should  be  heard. 

I  want  to  touch  on  this  point  because 
it  was  a  part  of  the  agreement  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  had  in  mind  when  he  withdrew 
his  objections  to  the  revised  provision 
being  written  into  the  bill.  I  was  the 
coauthor  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  on  his  resolution 
and  I  was,  therefore,  extremely  anxious 
that  he  be  consulted  and  his  wishes  made 
known. 

In  a  telephone  conversation  with  him 
today,  in  the  office  of  the  Majority 
Leader,  in  which  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  participated, 
we  talked  about  this  matter.  I  suggested 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  that  this  question  could  be 
cleared  up  properly  in  satisfactory  fash- 
ion because  we  could  require  that  the 
hearings  be  held  in  30  days. 

The  Senator  said,  "Will  they  be 
finished?" 

I  said.  "Yes,  they  can  be  held  and 
finished  in  30  days." 

It  was  on  that  basis  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  agreed 
to  advance  the  date  from  June  30  to 
June  1  and  he  finally  agreed  that  if  we 
were  being  extremely  pushed,  we  might 
advance  the  date  to  May  15.  He  hoped 
we  would  hold  to  June  1  but  he  was 
agreeable  to  May  15  if  we  knew  that 
hearings  would  be  held  within  30  days 
to  show  the  condition  at  these  hospitals 
and  what  their  closing  would  mean  to 
the  veterans.  He  never  contemplated  in 
his  talk  with  me  that  the  amendment, 
as  now  before  us.  would  not  require  the 
holding  of  hearings  and  would  not  re- 
quire that  patients  be  admitted  again 
to  these  hospitals. 

There  is  not  a  word  in  this  amend- 
ment about  hearings.  Mr.  Driver  can 
do  as  he  pleases.  "What  he  has  been 
pleased  to  do  is  to  ignore  congressional 
delegations  and  pay  no  attention  to 
them  whatever.  He  pays  no  attention 
to  veterans'  organizations,  either.  He 
says.  "I  am  going  to  close  this  place," 
and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.    Therefore, 
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*  Konovp  that  his  mind  will  be     adequately  they  serve  the  veteran.    To 
I  do  not  believe  that  his  mind  w  i  oe  q         y  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^ 


influenced  by  language  as  innocuous  as 

*f  am  not  trying  to  be  critical  of  the 
senator  from  Florida,  but  I  suggest  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MUNDT]  has  some  rights  in  this  matter, 
too  I  do  not  believe  I  presented  to  him 
the  point  that  they  were  going  to  violate 
what  I  regard  as  an  existing  cardinal 
nrinciple  and  have  some  hearings  for  30 
days.  The  Senator  from  Florida  knows 
what  took  place. 

When  we  had  our  discussions  with 
Senato'r  Mundt,  the  head  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  were  going  to  write  let- 
ters "What  happened  to  force  them  to 
withdraw  the  letters,  one  of  which  had 
already  been  delivered? 

When  the  able  Senator  from  Florida 
first  approached  the  majority  leader— 
and  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying 
this— there  was  discussion  of  this  mat- 
ter   Am  I  correct  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. ,     .  ... 

Mr    ANDERSON.     The   closings   will 

be  made  and  it  will  be  said  that  there 
was  no  commitment  that  they  would 
stav  open.  The  date  originally  discussed 
was  J-aly  1.  Now  it  has  been  made 
May  1  That  is  a  change  of  60  days  in 
the  wrons  direction.  That  is  why  I  say 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  probably 
correct,  that  this  statement  means  ab- 
solutely nothing.  I  hope  hearings  will 
be  held  on  it.  A  great  many  people 
resist  what  the  Veterans'  Administration 
head  has  said  would  be  done. 

If  the  head  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration is  correct  in  his  contention  that 
the  only  way  to  handle  these  hospitals 
is  to  centralize  them  and  build  them 
bigger  why  does  he  not  suggest  that  we 
stop  the  building  of  the  Hill-Burton  hos- 
pitals'   Why  does  he  not  suggest  that 
the  Government  build  one  great  big  hos- 
pital at  Bethesda  with  thousands  and 
thousands  of  beds  and  close  all  the  sup- 
port for  Hill-Burton  hospitals  and  the 
construction  of  new  ones  all  over  the 
country?     No  one  would  propose  that, 
of  course,  because  the  Hill-Burton  hos- 
pitals are  popular  and  are  of  real  service 
to  ftie  country.    The  people  of  my  State 
would  not  favor  the  closing   down  of 
funds  under  the  Hill-Burton  law  for  the 
new  hospitals  or  new  additions  to  hos- 
pitals and  they  would  not  favor  trans- 
porting people  across  the  country  to  new 
and  huge  Hill-Burton  hospitals.    What 
about  the  veteran  who  lives  near  an 
existing  veterans'  hospital  and  who  has 
lived  there  for  a  long  while  and  who  is 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  service  he 
is  receiving?    It  is  entirely  possible  that 
"a  new  hospital  can  be  built  with  better 
facilities  and  a  lower  per  capita  cost  but 
this  veteran   does  not  want  to  travel 
across  the  country. 

In  the  New  Mexico  case  dealing  with 
Fort  Bayard,  we  asked  a  panel  of  doctors 
to  visit  the  hospital  and  see  if  it  was 
a  modern  hospital,  adequately  taking 
care  of  veterans.  Do  you  suppose  the 
head  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
paid  any  attention  to  the  panel?  Of 
course,  he  did  not.  He  is  not  interested 
in  how  good  these  hospitals  are  or  how 


do  so  would  destroy  the  whole  basis  for 
his  decision. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.     Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
distiriguished  Senator  is  making  a  very 
important  point.  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration is  bound  to  close  many  hos- 
pitals which  have  and  continue  to  satisfy 
many  veterans.  At  the  same  time  the 
Veterans'  Administration  urged  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  to  approve  $112  mil- 
lion for  construction  of  new  hospitals 
and  domiciliary  facilities.  The  veterans 
themselves  are  not  complaining  about 
the  hospitals.  It  is  the  personnel  within 
the  VA  who  want  to  move  to  the  big 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  of 
course,  that  is  correct.  The  movies  are 
better  in  the  big  cities,  and  the  golf 
courses  are  better  around  the  big  cities. 
We  have  had  an  indication  of  what 
would  happen  to  the  veterans  that  are 
now  being  taken  care  of  at  Fort  Bayard 
in  New  Mexico.  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration plans  to  move  to  San  Antonio, 
when  a  new  building  is  built  there  at 
a  cost  of  about  $20  million.  Why  should 
that  be  done,  if  the  veteran  in  New 
Mexico  is  satisfied  with  the  service  he 
is  getting  at  Fort  Bayard?  "Why  should 
he  go  from  Silver  City,  N.  Mex.,  for 
example,  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.?  Why 
should  he  be  forced  to  travel  a  distance 
that  is  as  far  as  the  distance  from  New 
York  to  Chicago? 

If  it  were  proposed  to  close  the  vet- 
erans' facilities  in  Chicago  and  make  all 
the  veterans  go  to  New  York,  we  would 
hear  some  wild  outcries.  Apparently  it 
is  all  right  to  do  this  in  the  Southwest 
because  people  there  are  apparently 
accustomed  to  traveling  long  distances. 

It  is  all  right  to  close  one  down  in  Mon- 
tana and  to  close  one  down  in  Colorado. 
There  is  a  good  hospital  in  Colorado. 

May  1  will  come  and  go,  and  not  one 
of  these  hospitals  will  remain  open. 
Every  one  of  them  will  be  closed  by 
May  1.    I  am  sure  the  decision  has  been 

Many  of  us  had  hoped  that  we  would 
at  least  have  an  opportunity  to  plead 

our  case.  ,.    .  -i 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  civil 
rights.  Mr.  President,  is  there  such  a 
thing  as  veterans'  rights?  Do  not  their 
representatives  in  Congress  have  a  right 
to  go  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  object  to  the  closing  of  veterans' 
facilities  and  to  present  the  information 
they  have  and  show  what  is  wrong  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration's  decision? 
Mr  President,  the  decision  to  close 
these  hospitals  was  taken  by  someone 
sitting  in  Washington  who  may  never 
have  seen  the  hospital.  ^   ^  .  v,  * 

May  1  will  come  and  we  will  find  that 
hearings  have  not  been  held.  May  1 
will  come  and  we  shall  find  that  not  one 
of  the  hospitals  has  remained  in  use. 
They  will  move  everything  out  of  Fort 

Bavard.  , 

They  have  been  putting  tags  on  pieces 
of  equipment  to  tell  where  they  are 
going  The  veteran  now  will  say,  i 
cannot  stay  here.    They  are  moving  out 


the  X-ray  machine;  they  are  moving 
out  the  operating  table."  The  tag  tells 
where  it  is  going  and  the  veteran  knows 
that  the  hospital  is  to  be  closed.  What 
good  is  it  to  tell  the  veteran  they  are 
going  to  wait  until  May  1  to  close  the 
hospital  when  the  medical  and  surgical 
units,  which  he  knows  and  uses,  will  be 
tagged  to  be  moved  somewhere  else? 

We  are  worried  because  a  man  has 
been  checking  the  William  Beaumont 
Hospital  in  El  Paso,  an  Army  hospital, 
to  see  if  50  beds  can  be  prepared  there 
to  take  care  of  veterans.  That,  of  course, 
is  designed  to  frighten  the  veteran  in 
New  Mexico  and  I  think  it  is  being  done 
in  contradiction  of  the  law. 

I  realize  that  we  cannot  do  anything 
about  it.    The  able  Senator  from  Florida 
has  done  a  fine  job  in  representing  a 
viewpoint  with  which  he  may  not  be  in 
full  sympathy.    I  commend  him  for  it. 
I  regret  that  we  find  ourselves  in  a  sit- 
uation in  which  nothing  will  be  done. 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota   [Mr. 
Mundt]  is  right;  nothing  will  take  place. 
Mr.   McGEE.     Mr.   President,   as  we 
vote  today  on  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  we  should  follow  the  recommen- 
dation to  close  several  important  Vet- 
erans' Administration  facilities  through- 
out the  country,  I  suggest  that  we  should 
pause  a  minute  to  recognize  that  the 
pressure  for  such  closings  might  well 
have  resulted  from  the  cheap  attacks 
mounted  on  Federal  spending  by  those 
politicians  who  found  it  personally  ex- 
pedient   in    their    brand    of    campaign 
politics. 

I  suggest  that  those  who  engaged  in 
these  tactics  take  a  long,  hard  look  at 
their  conscience  as  they  now  vote  to  pre- 
vent these  closings.  Those  of  us  who 
did  not  participate  in  the  campaign  to 
exaggerate  and  discredit  the  true  nature 
of  Federal  expenditures  and  their  pur- 
poses can  vote  today  in  clear  conscience. 
I,  for  one,  feel  strongly  that  the  vet- 
erans' facilities  should  be  compelled  to 
remain  open  as  a  just  and  deserved  serv- 
ice and  convenience  to  the  veteran.  I 
believe  this  is  sbmething  that  we  can 
and  must  afford. 

The  political  demagogs  who  only  a  few 
months  ago  were  clamoring  for  econ- 
omy at  all  costs  are  now  hoist  on  their 

owTi  petard.  _^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  Senate  amendment 

No.  4. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  the  question  on 
agreeing  to  conference  committee 
amendment,  as  already  adopted  in  the 

House?  ,^     „^ 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  A  "nay*^vote  means 
a  vote  in  opposition  to  the  May  1  basis 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  con- 
ferees; is  that  correct?       __^^„     _. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  cannot  interpret  legislation. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  f  Mr.  Bartlett], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Clark  1.  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DODDl.  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LauscheI,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
1  Mr.  Long  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy!  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovernI,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  RiBicoFF]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DODD],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from 
Mis.souri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovernI  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tyd- 
ings] ,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FongI, 
the  Senators  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
LOOPER  and  Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
SaltonstallI,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson],  and  the  Senat^ir 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  1 .  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott]  are  detained  on  ofiBcial  busi- 
ness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FongI.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller].  If  present  and  Voting,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  ^'ould  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay." 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  1  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
nays  9,  as  follows: 

[No.  19  Leg. I 
YEAS— 62 


Anderson 

Bass 

Bayh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Cunls 

Dominlck 

Douglas 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fulbrlght 

Gruenlng 

Harris 

Hart 


Aiken 
Boggs 
Carlson 


Hartke 

Hayden 

Hill 

Holland 

Jackson 

Jordiin,  N.C. 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morton 

Moss 

NAYS — 9 

Cotton 
Fannin 
Javlts 


Muskie 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yar  borough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Murphy 
Pearson 
Prouty 


NOT  VOTING— 29 


Hruska  Morse 

Inouye  Mundt 

Johnston  Ribicofif 
Jordan,  Idaho     Russell 

Lausche  Saltonstall 

Long,  Mo.  Scott 

Long,  La.  Simpson 

McCarthy  Tower 

McGovern  Tydings 


Allott 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Clark 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Pong 

Gore 

Hlckenlooper      Miller 

So  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  Senate  amendment 
No.  4  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  House  amendment  to 
Senate  amendment  No.  4  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  that  motion  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CRISIS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
grieve  the  news  that  more  American  lives 
have  been  lost  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
President  bears  a  heavy  burden  of  de- 
cision. The  seal  of  his  ofiBce  is  an 
American  eagle,  clutching  a  bundle  of 
arrows  in  one  claw  and  an  olive  branch 
in  the  other.  The  judicious  use  of  both 
the  arrows  and  the  olive  branch  repre- 
sents our  best  hope  of  avoiding  a  widen- 
ing war  in  Asia. 

Our  retaliatory  blows  should  make  it 
clear  to  Hanoi  and  Peiping  that  we  will 
not  quit  under  fire,  nor  withdraw,  nor 
submit  to  Communist  coercion.  We  can 
strike  back  by  air  and  sea,  from  floating 
bases  which  are  beyond  Communist 
reach,  and  inflict  heavy  punishment  upon 
them.  Ours  is  not  a  position  of  weak- 
ness. 

Therefore,  it  would  behoove  the  Com- 
munists to  desist,  and  to  explore  with  us, 
and  the  other  nations  concerned,  a  way 
to  an  honorable  settlement  m  southeast 
Asia — one  which  will  guarantee  both  the 
neutrality  and  the  Independence  of 
South  Vietnam. 


PAUL  KITCHIN  RETURNS  TO 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  each 
Congress  there  are  a  number  of  changes 
among  the  Members  and  the  various 
committee  staffs  which  cause  each  of  us 
to  feel  a  little  less  whole  because  of  their 
absence.  During  the  early  days  of  this 
Congress,  I  have  felt  keenly  the  depar- 
ture of  a  good  friend  and  talented  law- 
yer— the  Honorable  A.  Paul  Kitchiii,  a 
distinguished  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress,  who  has  served  the  Senate  so  ef- 
fectively as  chief  counsel  of  the  Revision 
and  Codification  Subcommittee. 

Paul  Kitchin  brought  to  the  subcom- 
mittee a  vast  reservoir  of  experience.  He 
is  a  competent  and  dedicated  public  of- 
ficial who  has  made  an  invaluable  con- 
tribution to  the  Nation.  I  am  sorry  that 
I  shall  no  longer  have  the  daily  benefit 
of  his  wise  counsel,  but  I  am  delighted 
to  know  that  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina will  regain  a  fine  citizen  and  attor- 
ney. He  will  carry  to  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  the  experience  and  wisdom 
gained  from  more  than  20  years  of  pub- 
lic service,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  benefit 
from  it.  I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues 
here  join  me  in  wishing  for  him  and  his 
lovely  wife  much  happiness  as  they  re- 
turn to  their  home  in  Wadesboro. 
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JUDICIAL  REVIEW  OF  FEDERAL  AID 
TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration's education  bill,  which  pro- 
vides aid  to  parochial  students  by  allow- 
ing them  to  use  public  school  textbooks 
and  public  facilities  on  a  shared  time 
basis,  is  evidence  of  the  increasing  de- 
mands from  religious  institutions  for  ac- 
cess to  the  Federal  Treasury.  Because 
of  the  precedent  established  by  such 
cases  as  Massachusetts  v.  Mellon,  262 
U.S.  447,  an  ordinary  taxpayer  is  gen- 
erally precluded  from  contesting  the 
constitutionality  of  these  Federal  ex- 
penditures to  sectarian  schools  on  the 
grounds  that  he  does  not  possess  suffi- 
cient standing  to  bring  suit.  As  a  con- 
sequence, a  taxpayer  whose  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  first  amendment  are  ac- 
tually violated  may  be  without  a  judicial 
remedy. 

The  administration's  bill  makes  it  im- 
perative that  Congress  establish  legal 
procedures  to  determine  whether  this  in- 
direct aid  to  religious  institutions  con- 
flicts with  the  mandate  of  the  first 
amendment,  which  provides  that  Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof. 

The  Washington  Post  for  February  9 
contained  an  editorial  which  takes  an 
analogous  position.  The  writer  stated 
that  it  is  important  for  the  education 
bill  to  "contain  a  clause  facilitating  ju- 
dicial review,  so  that  courts  may  chal- 
lenge and  veto  any  practice  which  over- 
steps constitutional  boundaries."  Di 
continuing,  the  writer  expressed  a  senti- 
ment with  which  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment. 

Vital  as  education  Is  to  the  national  wel- 
fare— 


He  said — 
It  would  be  a  travesty  and  a  tragedy  if  the 
wall  of  separation  between  church  and  state 
^ere  destroyed  by  a  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion program. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
of  February  9,  entitled  "Support  for  the 
Schools,"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STTPPORT  FOR  THE  SCHOOLS 

For  20  years,  Federal  aid  to  education  has 
been  wrecked  In  Congress  after  Congress 
either  on  the  Scylla  of  segregation  or  the 
Charybdls  of  church  affiliation.  Time  and 
aeain  Congressman  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
has  added  to  a  Federal  aid  bill  his  rider  for- 
bidding the  allocation  of  funds  to  any  school 
district  discriminating  among  pupils  on 
grounds  of  race;  passage  of  the  rider  assured 
defeat  of  the  bill.  Similarly,  strong  differ- 
ences of  opinion  regarding  the  extension  of 
Federal  aid  to  parochial  as  well  as  public 
schools  have  produced  a  succession  of  legis- 
lative stalemates. 

There  are  high  hopes  that  the  current  Fed- 
eral-aid measure  can  escape  these  twin 
disasters.  The  situation  has  changed  signifi- 
cantly. In  the  first  place.  Congress  has,  in 
effect,  written  the  Powell  amendment  into 
the  Civil  Rights  Act;  there  is  now  no  need  to 
prohibit  the  allocation  of  Federal  funds  to 
segregated  schools,  because  the  prohibition 
has  become  a  matter  of  law.  The  religious 
Issue  is  not  quite  so  clearly  settled.  But  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  in  the  prayer  and 
Bible-reading  cases  have  placed  the  Issue  in 
a  new  Ught.  As  we  read  these  decisions,  they 
hold  that  the  first  amendment  precludes  re- 
ligious observances  or  indoctrination  In  tax- 
supported  primary  or  secondary  schools.  Re- 
ligious schools  could  not,  therefore,  accept 
Federal  financial  grants  without  abandoning 
their  essential  basis  for  existence. 

President  Johnson's  cvurrent  Federal-aid 
proposal  seeks  to  compromise  the  religious 
issue  without  vitiating  any  constitutional 
principle.  A  compromise,  by  definition.  Is  a 
settlement  by  which  contending  parties  de- 
rive benefits  sufficient  to  make  the  settlement 
acceptable.  This  seems  to  have  been  accom- 
plished by  the  President's  bill.  Catholic 
leaders  who  felt  strongly  that  earlier  versions 
of  Federal  aid  were  unjust  to  their  faith  in 
excluding  aid  to  parochial  schools  now  seem 
Inclined  to  support  the  current  measure. 
And  some,  although  by  no  means  all,  who 
insisted  that  any  aid  to  parochial  schools 
would  be  both  unwise  and  unconstitutional, 
now  acquiesce  in  the  President's  solution. 

The  solution  gives  aid  to  children  indis- 
criminately, without  giving  direct  aid  to  pa- 
rochial schools.  It  does  this,  in  the  main, 
by  utilization  of  certain  community  facilities 
on  a  shared  time  basis  and  by  making  avail- 
able to  children  In  private  schools  textbooks 
and  related  materials  approved  for  use  in 
public  schools,  with  a  proviso  that  they 
should  not  be  employed  for  sectarian  In- 
struction or  religious  worship. 

These  are  real  benefits,  and  there  should  be 
no  blinking  at  the  fact.  They  make  it  easier 
and  less  costly  for  Catholic  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  parochial  schools,  or  for 
any  other  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
religiously  oriented  private  schools,  and  to 
this  extent  they  may  be  considered  a  gov- 
ernmental support  of  religion. 

Several  thoughtful  and  conscientious  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  Hotise  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  have  opposed  these 
features  of  the  bill  as  constitutionally  in- 
valid and,  as  one  put  It,  fatal  to  the  Integrity 


of  our  independent,  secular  public  school 
system.  We  think  these  objections  deserve 
the  most  careful  consideration.  Perhaps 
they  can  be  overcome  by  more  precise  drafts- 
manship. The  textbook  provision  in  partic- 
ular should  be  subjected  to  exacting  debate. 

We  continue,  however,  to  favor  enactment 
of  the  bill.  Determination  of  Its  constitu- 
tionality can  be  finally  achieved  only 
through  specific  application  of  its  provisions. 
And  these  will  be  different  In  different  places, 
for  the  measure  affords  a  good  deal  of  lati- 
tude to  local  community  agencies.  If  the  bill 
becomes  law,  shared  time  will  be  imple- 
mented one  way  in  Wllkes-Barre,  another 
way  in  Terre  Haute,  and  the  cotirts  will  have 
to  decide  what  is  pernUsslble  and  what  is 
Impermissible  by  the  traditional  process  of 
Judicial  inclusion  and   exclusion. 

For  this  reason,  we  believe  It  Imperative 
that  the  bill  contain  a  clause  facUltatlng 
Judicial  review,  so  that  courts  may  challenge 
and  veto  any  practice  which  oversteps  consti- 
tutional boundaries.  Vital  as  education  Is  to 
the  national  welfare,  it  would  be  a  travesty 
and  a  tragedy  If  the  wall  of  separation  be- 
tween church  and  state  were  destroyed  by  a 
Federal-aid-to-educatlon   program. 


CAPITOL  GUIDE  SERVICES  IN 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  each  year  thousands  of  tour- 
ists, mostly  schoolchildren,  visit  our  Na- 
tion's Capital.  During  this  visit  these 
students  tour  the  FBI,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  the  White  House,  and  other 
places  of  interest,  as  well  as  the  Capitol 
building  itself.  All  of  these  public  build- 
ings are  available  in  most  instances  with 
guide  services  free  of  charge  except  the 
Capitol. 

Visitors  who  wish  a  tour  of  our  Na- 
tion's Capitol  are  charged  25  cents  each, 
and  schoolchildren  are  charged  15  cents 

6ElCll> 

I  asked  the  Library  of  Congress  to  do 
some  research  as  to  the  guide  service  that 
is  provided  in  other  capitol  buildings 
throughout  the  world.  It  appears  that 
in  practically  all  of  the  major  capitols  of 
the  world  there  is  no  admission  fee. 

It  is  true  that  at  some  of  the  foreign 
capitols  guide  service  is  not  always  pro- 
vided, but  In  most  Instances  free  guide 
service  is  available  to  visitors.  In  none 
of  the  countries  which  the  Library  of 
Congress  checked— France,  Italy,  the  So- 
viet Union,  West  Germany,  Canada, 
Great  Britain,  Mexico,  Argentina,  and 
Chile— were  there  any  admission 
ph&rffGS 

In  my  opinion  a  nation  as  prosperous 
as  the  United  States  of  America  can  af- 
ford to  give  to  its  visitors,  mostly  school- 
children, free  guide  service.  In  order  to 
correct  this  present  situation  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  authorize  the  employment  under  the 
Civil  Service  rules  of  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  professional  guides  to  take  care  of 
the  guests  of  our  Nation's  Capitol. 

Surely  the  U.S.  Goverrunent  Is  not  so 
desperate  financially  that  it  has  to  levy  a 
15  cent  toll  on  the  schoolchildren  who 
visit  the  U.S.  Capitol  to  observe 
democracy  in  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  report 
covering  the  guide  service  of  the  numer- 
ous capitols  throughout  the  world,  as 
compiled  by  the  Legislative  Reference 


Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Libbaby  o¥  Concbess, 
Legislative  Reference  Service, 

Washington,  B.C. 

Capitol  Guide  Service  in  Foreign  Cotjwteies 
The  following  Information  was  received 
from  various  sovu-ces  with  regard  to  their 
practice  of  showing  visitors  through  their 
capitol  buildings: 

FRANCE 

Prance  charges  no  admission  fee  to  enter 
Its  Parliament.  However,  one  must  get  per- 
mission from  the  Secretary  of  Parliament 
before  he  can  be  admitted.  This  Is  best  ac- 
complished through  the  good  offices  of  a 
member  of  the  French  Parliament.  There  Is 
no  guide  service,  but  a  man  at  the  front  desk 
win   gladly   answer  pertinent  questions. 

ITALY 

Italy  is  in  a  rather  unique  situation.  Its 
Parliament  building  Is  controlled  by  the 
municipal  government  of  Rome.  Neverthe- 
less, this  setup  does  not  markedly  alter  their 
practice  of  guide  service.  There  Is  no  ad- 
mission fee,  but  one  must  have  a  special  pass. 
A  foreign  visitor  may  obtain  such  a  pass 
upon  the  recommendation  of  his  respective 
Embassy.  There  is  no  guide  service  per  se. 
but  a  guard  accompanies  all  tourists,  and  he 
will  attempt  to  answer  questions  and  explain 
about  the  building. 


SOVIET  UNION 

The  Soviet  Union  likewise  Imposes  no  en- 
trance fee  upon  tourists  desiring  to  see  the 
Kremlin.  All  the  buildings  are  open  to  the 
public  every  day.  No  special  arrangements 
for  gaining  admittance  need  be  made  for  any 
of  the  buildings  except  the  Oruzhanaya 
Palata.  It,  too,  is  open  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, but  there  is  generally  such  a  long  time 
of  people  waiting  to  get  in  that  It  would  be 
wise  to  arrange  for  a  special  tour.  The  regu- 
lar guides  speak  In  Russian,  but  one  can  ob- 
tain an  Interpreter  through  Intourlst  for 
whatever  period  Is  desired. 

WEST  GERMANT 

West  Germany  charges  no  admission  fee 
and  provides  free  guide  service  for  those 
parts  of  the  Bundeshaus  which  are  open 
to  the  public.  The  guide  service  is  operated 
by  the  Bundestag  administration. 

CANADA 

Canada  also  charges  no  admission  fee,  and 
provides  free  guide  service  through  its 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  Ottawa. 

GREAT    BRITAIN 

Great  Britain  charges  no  admission  fee,  but 
provides  no  free  Government-operated  guide 
service.  Foreign  tourists  may  obtain  passes 
to  see  Parliament  In  session  by  contacting 
either  a  Member  of  Parliament  or  their  re- 
spective Embassy.  The  Houses  of  Parliament 
are  open  to  the  public  on  Saturdays  and  on 
certain  hoUdays,  when  Parliament  Is  not 
meeting. 

MEXICO 

National  Palace:  Permission  to  totir  buUd- 
ing  can  be  obtained  anytime  from  the  In- 
tendente  del  Palaclo  whose  office  Is  In  the 
palace.  The  Government  provides  guides  to 
conduct  visitors  through  apartments.  A  tip 
of  2.50  pesos  (20  cents)  per  guide  is  sug- 
gested One  or  two  pesos  for  the  employee 
of  the  palace.  (Terry's  Guide  to  Mexico, 
1948.) 

ARGENTINA 

According  to  Mr.  Mathe,  first  secretary  of 
the   Embassy   In   Washington,   there   is   no 
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formal  guide  service,  nor  Is  there  an  admis- 
sion charge  to  the  Edlflclo  del  Congreso. 

CHILE 

There  Is  no  formal  guide  service,  nor  is 
there  an  admission  charge  to  the  Edlflclo  del 
Congreso. 

Barry  A.  Sklar, 
John   S.    Gosnell, 
Foreign  Affairs  Division. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE 
SENATE  SINCE  JANUARY  4 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
prior  to  the  brief  recess  honoring  Lin- 
coln's birthday,  let  us  review  what  we 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  so  far  since 
January  4.  Our  first  major  piece  of  leg- 
islation was  the  passage  of  S.  4,  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1965,  es- 
tablishing water  quality  standards  and 
authorizing  $8C  million  in  new  grants  to 
help  the  States  and  localities,  which  was 
so  capably  handled  by  Senator  Muskie 
and  Senator  Boggs.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing passage  of  this  bill,  the  Senate 
under  the  capable  leadership  of  Senators 
Randolph,  McNamara,  and  Cooper 
passed  the  $1,092.4  million  aid  to  Appa- 
lachia  bill. 

Under  the  capable  guidance  of  Sen- 
ator Long  of  Louisiana  and  Senator 
Smathers,  the  Senate  passed  and  sent 
to  the  House  the  bill  implementing  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  ratified 
by  the  Senate  on  May  21,  1963. 

Under  the  management  of  Senator 
McClellan,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill 
creating  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  under  the  guidance  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama, 
Senator  Sparkman,  a  bill  extending  aid 
to  distressed  homeowners  who  have 
found  structural  defects  in  properties 
purchased  with  GI  mortgage  loans. 
Senator  Hill  successfully  steered 
through  a  bill  authorizing  cancellation 
of  student  loans  of  up  to  50  percent  if 
the  physician  or  dentist  practices  in 
shortage  areas. 

With  a  great  assist  from  Senators 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  and  Robertson, 
the  Senate  has  sent  to  the  House  a  bill 
to  help  provide  for  relief  from  future 
flood  and  earthquake  disasters. 

Thanks  to  Senator  Symington,  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday  sent  the  stockpile 
management  and  disposal  bill  to  the 
House  with  the  expectation  of  early 
action. 

Action  has  just  been  completed  on  bills 
establishing  the  Bighorn  Canyon  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  in  Montana  and 
Wyoming,  designating  Nez  Perce  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  in  Idaho,  construc- 
tion of  the  Manson  imit  of  the  Chief 
Joseph  Dam  project  and  the  Kennewick 
di\ision  of  the  Yakima  project,  both  in 
Washington  State. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Senate 
and  the  House  has  completed  action  on 
the  $1.6  billion  agricultm-al  supplemen- 
tal allowing  the  President  final  discretion 
in  shipping  surplus  food  to  Egypt  and 
delaying,  until  May  1.  the  planned  clos- 
ing of  11  VA  hospitals,  4  domiciliaries, 
and  a  17-regional-ofIice  merger.  Credit 
for  the  success  of  this  measures  goes  to 
Senators  Holland,  as  chairman,  Hayden, 
McClellan,    Hill,    Pastore,    Anderson, 


Metcalf,  Saltonstall,  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  Dirksen,  and  Mundt. 

The  Senate  has  confirmed  9.079  of  the 
President's  nominations  for  various  and 
sundry  posts  in  the  Federal  structure, 
including  those  of  VA  Administrator 
Driver,  Attorney  General  Katzenbach, 
and  Deputy  Attorney  General  Clark. 

In  the  immediate  future,  we  can  look 
for  action  on  the  so-called  gold  cover 
bill  on  February  17,  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  on  presidential  succes- 
sion on  February  18,  a  bill  increasing  our 
authorization  to  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  on  February  19,  and 
following  these,  authorization  for  the 
Disarmament  Agency,  at  least  one  of  the 
education  bills,  and  health  bills  including 
the  regional  medical  complex  for  cancer 
and  heart. 

The  Legislative  and  Executive  Cal- 
endars are  clear  and  clean. 


APPEARANCE  OP  SENATOR  MANS- 
FIELD ON  CBS  PROGRAM  "MEET 
THE  PRESS,"  JANUARY  3,  1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, I  appeared  on  the  TV  program, 
"Meet  the  Press."  Mr.  Lawrence  Spivak, 
permanent  panel  member;  John  Morris, 
of  the  New  York  Times;  Ron  Nessen,  of 
NBC;  and  Alan  Otten,  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  were  the  interrogators.  Ned 
Brooks  served  as  moderator. 

The  program  is.  as  the  Senate  knows, 
entirely  unrehearsed.  It  consisted  in  this 
instance  of  my  spontaneous  responses  to 
questions  on  a  range  of  international  and 
domestic  issues  which  appeared  signifi- 
cant to  these  able  and  distinguished 
correspondents  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  Some  of  these  issues  have  gained 
and  some  have  lost  significance  in  the 
little  more  than  a  month  that  we  have 
been  in  session.  Either  way,  I  should 
like  my  initial  outlook  for  the  year,  as 
expressed  on  this  program,  to  be  gen- 
erally available,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  transcript  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The   National   Broadcasting    Co.    Presents 
"Meet  the  Press."  America's  Press  Con- 
ference of  the  Air.  January  3,  1965 
Produced  by  Lawrence  E.  Spivak. 
Guest :  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  Democrat, 
of  Montana,  Senate  majority  leader. 

Panel:  John  Morris,  the  New  York  Times; 
Ron  Nessen,  NBC  News;  Alan  Otten,  Wall 
Street  Journal;  Lawrence  E.  Spivak,  perma- 
nent panel  member. 
Moderator:  Ned  Brooks. 
Mr.  Brooks.  Tomorrow  Is  the  opening  day 
of  Congress  and  our  guest  today  on  "Meet 
the  Press"  Is  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  the 
majority  leader  of  the  US.  Senate.  Senator 
M.\NsFiELD  has  been  a  member  of  the  power- 
ful Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for 
12  years.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best 
Informed  men  in  the  Senate  on  southeast 
Asia.  We  will  have  the  first  question  now 
from  Lawrence  E.  Spivak.  permanent  mem- 
ber of  the  "Meet  the  Press"  panel. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Senator  Mansfield,  from  time 
to  time  there  were  reports  that  you  were 
unhappy  about  your  Job  as  majority  leader. 
They  tell  me  that  you  are  pretty  certain  to 
be  reelected.  Is  there  any  chance  that  you 
won't  accept  the  job? 


Senator  Mansfield.  Not  if  it  is  offered  to 
me.  ^ 

Mr.  Spivak.  Many  people  believe  that  the 
majority  leader's  Job  is  to  get  the  President's 
program  through  the  Senate.  How  do  you 
look  on  that  Job? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  think  over  the  past 
4  years  we  have  been  fairly  successful.  Last 
year  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  President  sent 
down  51  recommendations.  The  Senate 
passed  them  all,  and  those  which  were  not 
passed  by  the  House  or  lost  in  conference 
we  hope  to  take  up  shortly  after  we  con- 
vene this  year. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Where  you  and  the  President 
have  a  difference  of  opinion,  what  happens 
then? 

Senator  Mansfield.  We  never  have  had  yet, 
but  if  such  a  time  comes,  of  course  I  would 
naturally  go  to  the  President,  and  we  would 
talk  it  out. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Senator,  there  Is  a  contest  on 
for  Senate  majority  whip  among  Senators 
Long,  Pastore,  and  Monroney. 

Why  Is  the  position  of  Senate  whip  so  im- 
portant that  three  leading  Senators  are  seek- 
ing It? 

Senator  Mansfield.  You  have  got  me 
there. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Is  It  an  Important  Job? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  it  is  a  hard  Job. 
It  takes  a  lot  of  work  and  time,  and  whoever 
does  get  the  Job  is  going  to  put  in  a  lot  of 
time  on  the  floor  and  have  to  play  a  very  Im- 
portant part  in  the  business  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Does  it  make  any  difference 
to  you  which  of  the  three  gets  the  job? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Not  in  the  least.  They 
are  all  good  men,  and  any  of  the  other  64  re- 
maining Democratic  Senators  I  could  get 
along  with,  too. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Would  you  be  Just  as  satisfied 
if  anyone  else  in  the  Senate  got  that  job? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spivak.  It  would  make  no  difference 
to  you  who  in  the  Senate  was  elected  whip? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Not  In  the  least,  be- 
cause they  are  all  good  men  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side — and  the  Republican  side — and 
I  can  get  along  with  any  of  them,  and  to- 
gether, if  I  am  reelected  leader,  we  will  be 
able  to  carry  out  the  Senate's  business. 

Mr.  Spivak.  There  have  been  some  people 
who  insist  that  Senator  Long  ought  not  to 
be  Senate  whip  because  he  has  opposed  so 
much  of  the  President's  program  in  the  past. 
Do  you  see  anything  to  that  argument. 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  would  say  that  Sen- 
ators Long.  Pastore,  or  Monroney  would  do 
a  good  Job  in  behalf  of  the  administration 
and  would  be  a  credit  to  the  party. 

Mr.  Spivak.  One  more  thing  on  the  whip, 
Senator.  It  has  been  reported  in  the  New 
York  Times,  I  think,  the  other  day,  that  al- 
though you  refused  to  take  sides  in  the  con- 
test for  whip,  among  the  three  Senators,  it  is 
believed  that  you  favor  Senator  Monroney. 
Is  there  any  truth — Is  that  report  correct? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  Mr.  Spivak.  I  ap- 
preciate the  way  you  put  the  question,  but 
again  I  must  say,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
they  are  all  good  men.  They  would  all  do  a 
good  Job,  and  whichever  one  of  them  gets  it 
will  be  perfectly  satisfactory  with  me. 

Mr.  Otten.  Senator,  there  has  been  in- 
creasing criticism  from  influential  Senators 
of  both  parties  of  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam, 
and  you  yourself  have  called  for  considering 
neutralization  of  the  whole  southeast  Asia 
area.  Do  you  foresee  a  major  Senate  debate 
In  the  early  days  of  the  session  on  our  policy 
in  southeast  Asia? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes,  I  do,  and  I  think 
it  will  be  a  good  thing  because  there  is  an 
increasing  amount  of  questioning  concern- 
ing what  is  going  on  out  there.  Personally 
I  fully  support  what  the  President  has  done 
and  is  now  doing,  because  I  feel  that  we  can- 
not withdraw.  I  feel  just  as  strongly  that 
we  cannot  carry  the  war  into  North  Viet- 
nam because  if  you  carry  the  consequences 
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.  fbat  action  to  its  ultimate  conclusion,  it 
lUns  war  with  Communist  China,  and  a 
'^Hiatlon  will  be  created  which  will  be  worse 
!h^n  irwas  in  Korea.  But  I  believe  like 
S^sident  Kennedy  that  we  should  never  fear 
M  neeotiate  and  never  negotiate  from  fear, 
!nd  there  Is  nothing  wrong  in  trying  to  find 
rsolution  to  a  problem  which  is  becoming 
insoluble  and  which  is  causing  a  great  deal 
nf  discussion  throughout  the  country  at  the 
present  time  and  will  cause  more  In  the 
congress  in  the  days  ahead. 

Mr  OTTEN.  How  do  you  get  at  negotiation 
when  the  war  Is  going  so  badly'  What  in- 
ducement is  there  for  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  negotiate  when  they  are  doing  so  well? 

senator  Mansfield.  At  the  moment  none, 
but  I  recall  some  months  ago  De  Gaulle, 
whom  I  admire  very  much,  came  forth  with 
a  suggestion  concerning  the  possibility  of 
neutralization  for  all  of  southeast  Asia. 
Our  automatic  reaction  was  no,  as  it  seems 
to  be  to  so  many  of  De  Gaulle's  sugges- 
tions I  think  we  ought  to  look  into  all 
these  matters,  not  be  afraid  to  talk  any- 
where any  time,  to  anyone,  about  this  im- 
portant area  and  do  it  with  the  proposition 
m  mind  that  we  are  in  Vietnam  to  help  the 
legal  government  there— and  what  it  Is  at 
the  moment  no  one  knows— to  maintain  Its 
freedom    and    to    bring    security    to    that 

Mr.  Otten.  Do  you  agree  with  Senator 
CHURCH'S  idea  that  the  United  Nations  might 
be  called  on  to  supervise  the  neutralization 
of  the  area?     Is  that  a  possibility? 

Senator  Mansfield.  If  they  could  perform 
a  function  there,  I  think  It  ought  to  be  given 
every  consideration,  yes. 

Mr.  Morris.  Senator  Mansfield,  President 
Johnson  will  sketch  his  legislative  program 
for  the  first  year  of  the  Great  Society  in 
the  state  of  the  Union  message  Monday 
night.  I  think  it  is  generally  known  that 
his  first  priority  will  be  medical  care  for  the 
aged  and  that  he  also  wants  to  expand  the 
war  on  poverty,  that  he  wants  an  expanded 
education  program,  that  he  wants  the  Ap- 
palachian aid  program,  and  he  wants  to  re- 
duce excise  taxes.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
any  of  this.  It  has  been  kicked  around  for 
some  time.  What  is  new.  if  anything,  in  the 
offing  as  far  as  legislation  is  concerned? 

Senator  Mansfield.  So  far  as  I  know 
nothing,  but  what  I  do  see  is  a  continuation 
of  the  policies  which  were  formulated  dur- 
ing the  past  4  years  and  even  beyond  that, 
so  that  they  can  be  accentuated  and  ex- 
tended in  the  field  of  education,  in  the  field 
of  water  pollution,  in  the  field  of  the  Appa- 
lachla  poverty  region  and  in  the  field  of 
health  care  and  excise  taxes,  among  other 
things.  I  would  also  expect  that  the  con- 
servation program  which  was  inaugurated 
during  the  past  years  would  be  pushed  con- 
siderably. 

Mr.  Morris.  How  is  the  Great  Society 
different  from  the  New  Frontier,  or  the  Fair 
Deal,  or  the  New  Deal  or  the  Square  Deal? 
Senator  Mansfield.  As  I  see  it,  it  would  be 
]ust  an  extension  because  President  Johnson 
learned  a  lot  during  the  times  of  the  depres- 
sion and  the  period  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, and  what  he  Is  doing  Is  carrying  on 
the  policies  which  were  inaugurated  then, 
carried  forward  under  Truman  and  Kennedy 
and  accentuated  to  some  degree  by  Johnson 
himself  during  this  past  year. 

Mr.  Morris.  Senator,  the  Democrats  have 
a  2-to-l  majority  in  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House.  Wouldn't  It  seem  logical  that 
this  might  be  a  good  time  to  try  to  get  some 
far-reaching.  Innovating  type  of  legislation 
through  to  form  a  Great  Society,  if  that  Is 
what  we  are  after? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  I  wouldn't  think  so 
because  I  think  you  can  do  it  on  the  basis 
of  the  foundations  which  have  been  laid.  I 
think  that  the  President  is  going  to  hew 
pretty  much  to  the  middle  of  the  road  which 
the   American    people    seem    to    want.     He 


has  outlined  his  program  fairly  well  although 
he  has  not  as  yet  dealt  In  specifics.  I  would 
assume  that  the  gradual  extension  and  ex- 
pansion of  these  programs  already  in  effect 
is  what  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Nessen.  Senator,  isn't  the  foreign  aid 
bill  going  to  be  even  more  seriously  In 
trouble  this  year  than  ever  before  because 
American  libraries  have  been  burned  and 
embassies  attacked  and  the  United  States 
generally  spoken  of  with  contempt  In  many 
foreign  countries? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  think  it  is  going  to 
be  in  Just  as  much  trouble  this  year  as  It 
has  been  In  previous  years,  and  that  has 
been  plenty.  I  think  also,  as  long  as  you  have 
mentioned  the  fact  about  the  burning  of 
these  libraries,  and  by  Implication,  anyway, 
the  statements  made  by  some  of  these  chiefs 
of  state  in  Asia  and  Africa,  that  we  ought 
to  take  a  pretty  close  look  at  the  foreign  aid 
program  and  recognize  that  this  might  not 
be  a  bad  time  for  a  reassessment  or  a  re- 
evaluation  of  it. 

Mr.  Nessen.  Do  jou  mean  we  should  con- 
sider cutting  off  aid  to  some  of  these  coun- 
tries that  have  trefited  us  this  way? 

Senator  Mansfield.  When  they  tell  us  to 
"go  Jump  into  the  Red  Sea"  or  "go  to  h.ell." 
I  think,  yes. 

Mr.  Nessen.  In  other  words,  we  should 
consider  cutting  off  aid  to  what  countries — 
Egypt,  Indonesia? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Those  countries  the 
chiefs  of  which  have  made  those  declarations 
about  us  and  who  have  not  controlled  their 
people — who  are  the  recipients  of  the  aid- 
In  the  burning  of  American  libraries  or  in 
the  dispatching  of  arms  for  example  to  places 
like  the  Congo  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Nessen.  What  countries  would  those 

be?     What  countries  do  you  favor  cutting 

off  aid  to?  ^  ^^   . 

Senator  Mansfield.  We  will  discuss  that 

when  we  get  to  the  aid  program. 

Mr.  Nessen.  Do  you  agree  with  Senator 
PuLBRiGHT  that  the  aid  bill  ought  to  be  di- 
vided up  to  consider  military  and  economic 
aid  separately?  ^  j     .* 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  certainly  do.  I  don  t 
think  I  would  want  to  go  as  far  as  Senator 
PULBRIGHT  who  wauts  It  broken  down  Into  8 
parts,  I  believe,  but  I  do  think  the  economic 
and  the  military  ought  to  be  separated  and 
the  military  assistance  program  ought  to  go 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I 
would  point  out  that  under  title  IV  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  during  this  past  year,  It  Is 
so  open-ended  that  you  can  offer  any  kind 
of  an  amendment  and  It  is  germane.  That 
Is  where  Senator  Dirksen  and  I,  for  example, 
offered  our  amendment  having  to  do  with 
reapportionment  In   the  foreign  aid   bill. 

Mr  Nessen.  But  If  you^do  separate  the  two 
then  won't  economic  aid  be  In  even  more 
trouble  because  it  has  always  ridden  In  on 
the  military  aid  coattalls.  so  to  speak? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No.  As  a  matter  ol 
fact,  I  think  It  would  be  In  less  trouble  be- 
cause people  seem  to  think  all  the  aid  Is 
economic,  and  they  are  not  aware  of  the  fact 
in  my  opinion  that  a  great  deal  of  it  is  the 

military.  .^    .      _. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Senator  Mansfield,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  told  over  and  over 
again  by  the  press  that  the  administration 
isn't   telling  them  the   truth   about  South 

Vietnam .  .    ...       , 

Senator  Mansfield.  The  administration  la 

telling  them  the  truth. 

Mr.  Spivak.  You  say  that  the  administra- 
tion is  telling  them  the  truth? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Do  you  mind  telling  us  what 
the  truth  Is?  Are  we  as  close  to  catastrophe 
as  some  commentators  and  some  columnists 
have  been  saying? 

Senator  Mansfield.  It  depends  on  what 
columnist  or  commentator  you  have  refer- 
ence to.  Some  want  us  to  go  all  the  way  to 
the  Slno-Soviet  border.    Others  want  us  to 


pull  out  entirely  and  create  a  great  overall 
Asian  area.  I  would  say  that  the  press  on 
the  whole  has  carried  a  pretty  accurate  ac- 
count of  events  over  there.  I  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  the  press  reports  from  Vietnam, 
and  I  think  that  the  President  has  been  most 
frank  In  his  discussions  with  the  American 
people,  and  he  has  had  a  number  of  meet- 
ings with  the  bipartisan  leadership — 12  or 
13— most  of  which  disscuss  such  things  as 
Vietnam  and  the  like. 

Mr.  Spivak.  I  am  talking  about  the  situa- 
tion, there.  How  serious  Is  the  situation 
there?  Is  there  any  danger  that  we  may 
have  to  withdraw  altogether?  Are  we  close 
to  disastrous  defeat? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  I  do  not  see  that 
possibility  at  the  moment.  The  situation  is 
delicate,  difficult,  and  dangerous.  There  is 
this  matter  of  deciding  which  Is  the  legal 
government  there  because  while  Huong  and 
Suu  are  still  in  power,  the  Higher  Council 
has  been  removed,  because  of  the  third  or 
fourth  coup  since  the  downfall  of  Diem.  We 
are  not  at  all  certain  what  the  position  of 
General  Khanh  is  at  the  moment,  and  what 
we  are  doing  now,  I  think.  Is  paying  for  the 
mistake  of  getting  rid  of  Diem  when  we  did. 
Mr.  Spivak.  Is  It  your  belief  that  we  can 
win  In  South  Vietnam  or  simply  that  we  can 
hold  on,  indefinitely? 

Senator  RUnsfield.  To  win  In  South  Viet- 
nam is  to  insure  the  integrity  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  South  Vietnam,  and  I  think 
that  can  be  done  if  there  Is  time.  Whether 
or  not  there  is  time  remains  to  be  seen. 

Mr  Spivak.  Senator,  on  the  Congo  you 
have  said  It  is  primarily  an  African  problem 
and  the  United  States  ought  not  to  become 
more  deeply  Involved  there. 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr    Spivak.  What  would  you  do  at  this 
point,  withdraw  all  aid  and  support  from 
Tshombe? 

Senator  Mansfield.  We  cannot  at  the  mo- 
ment do  that,  but  I  would  say  that  the  re- 
sponsibUlty  primarily  should  fall  on  the  Eu- 
ropean countries  which  used  to  be  the  own- 
ers of  the  colonies,  which  existed  prior  to 
independence.  Unfortunately,  too  many  of 
these  countries  are  having  difficulties  inter- 
nally over  such  matters  as  tribalism,  reli- 
gious difficulties,  and  the  like,  and  they  do 
lot  seem  to  have  achieved  the  maturity 
which  goes  with  independence  and  the  re- 
sponsibility which  that  Job  entails.  There- 
fore I  would  say  that  we  should  not  become 
involved  In  the  African  continent— and  I 
have  said  that  as  long  ago  as  4  years,  because 
I  think  we  are  Involved  too  much,  in  too 
many  places.  In  too  many  parts  of  the  world. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  mutual  security 
agreements  with  something  on  the  order  of 
42  countries,  and  If  we  were  called  upon  to 
comply  with  more  than  one  of  them  at  any 
one   time.   I   think  we   would   be   In   great 

difficulty.  .  .^ 

Mr  SPIV^K.  Suppose  the  Russians  and  the 
Chinese  and  the  Algerians  and  the  Egyptians 
continue  to  work  against  Tshombe,  and 
Europe  doesn't  assume  Its  obligations,  what 
do  we  do,  abandon  them? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  would  say  If  It  came 
to  that,  let  the  Africans  take  care  of  the 
situation  themselves.  Let  the  Chinese  and 
the  Russians  fight  it  out  among  themselves 
for  control,  and  I  think  they  will  be  in  worse 
trouble  if  they  do  than  anybody  is  at  that 
moment.  ,.    , 

Mr.  SprvAK.  You  would  withdraw  entirely, 

then?  ,^  ,  . 

Senator  Mansfield.  Economic  aid,  assist- 
ance of  that  sort,  fine,  but  I  certainly  would 
not  send  in  American  troops  nor  would  I 
send  in  American  military  assistance  except 
in  limited  quantities  and  only  for  the  most 
urgent  of  reasons. 

Mr  Otten.  With  the  heavy  Democratic 
majorities  in  both  Houses,  do  you  think  there 
is  a  danger  that  this  will  become  a  rubber- 
stamp   Congress   giving   the   President  Just 
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everything  he  wants,  or  do  you  think  there 
will  be  fights? 

Senator  Mansfield.  There  will  be  fights. 
This  will  not  be  a  rubberstamp  Congress. 
There  was  no  rubberstomp  Congress  under 
Eisenhower,  under  Kennedy,  or  under  John- 
son since  he  assumed  the  Presidency.  After 
all.  these  Senators,  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, are  men  of  mature  judgment.  They 
have  to  make  their  own  decisions.  They  will 
do  what  they  think  is  right,  and  there  will 
be  differences,  naturally. 

Mr.  Ottem.  Can  you  spot,  yet.  the  major 
areas  where  the  Congress  will  probably  differ 
with  the  President? 

Senator  M.^nsfield.  At  the  moment,  no. 

Mr.  OTTE^f.  Do  you  know  what  will  be  the 
first  major  bill  to  pass  the  Senate?  Can  you 
tell  that  yet? 

Senator  Mansfield.  It  is  our  Intention  to 
call  up  the  Appalnchia  bill  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity. We  think  hearings  should  be  very 
brief.  This  bill  will  pass  the  Senate  over- 
whelmingly, and  It  shouldn't  take  much  time 
to  do  that.  Then  we  hope  to  take  up  such 
matters  as  water  pollution  and  the  like.  We 
can't  touch  excise  taxes  or  health  care  until 
the  appropriate  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
House  In  those  measures. 

Mr.  Otten.  Do  you  expect  that  this  Con- 
gress will  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  which  permits  State  rlght-to- 
work  laws? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  think  that  It  should, 
but  I  doubt  that  it  will. 

Mr.  Otten.  You  don't  think  the  Senate  will 
vote  for  It.  or  the  House — where  will  the 
problem  be? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  am  doubtful  at  the 
moment  whether  It  would  come  to  a  vote  In 
the  Senate  and  whether  or  not  It  would  pass, 
I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Morris.  It  Is  reported  that  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  Intend  to  propose  repeal  of 
this  provision  despite  the  fact  that  It  was  a 
major  plank  In  the  Democratic  platform.  At 
least  he  doesn't  plan  to  propose  It  this  year. 
Why  Is  that?  Do  you  agree  with  that 
decision? 

Senator  Mansfield.  You  will  have  to  ask 
the  President  about  that.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Morris.  Do  you  agree  with  the  deci- 
sion?    Should  It  be  postponed  and  why? 

Senator  Mansfield.  He  has  to  make  his 
own  decisions  as  to  what  he  Intends  to  do 
with  the  promises  made  In  the  Democratic 
platform. 

Mr.  Morris.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at, 
should  we  have  the  legislation  this  year,  or 
should  we  wait  until  next  year  or  wait 

Senator  Mansfield.  We  ought  to  have  the 
legislation,  I  think,  at  the  soonest  date  pos- 
sible, but  I  am  doubtful  that  we  will  get  it 
this  year. 

Mr.  Morris.  With  regard  to  the  general 
program,  are  there  any  particular  reasons  for 
taking  a  cautious  approach  In  presenting  a 
large  program?  Is  It  possible  that  Senator 
Goldwater's  showing  In  the  South,  for  ex- 
ample, will  possibly  cause  southerners  to  de- 
fect more  than  usual  from  the  administra- 
tion's support? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No;  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  that  those  we  have  lost  we  will  have 
returning  pretty  soon. 

Mr.  Nessen.  Senator,  you  have  deplored 
today  and  in  the  past  the  overthrow  of  the 
Diem  regime  in  Vietnam,  and  you  have 
spoken  as  If  the  United  States  was  responsi- 
ble for  that.     Was  that  the  case? 

Senator  M.'^nsfield.  That  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  do  know  this,  that  for  9  years  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem  did  maintain  a  certain  amount  of 
stability  and  a  certain  degree  of  civilian  con- 
trol which  has  been  lacking  since,  and  in  my 
opinion  he  was  the  only  man  capable  of 
bringing  order  out  of  chaos  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  stability  out  of  the  peril  which 
faces  it  today. 


Mr.  Nessen.  But  did  the  CIA  or  any  other 
agency  of  tlie  United  States  condone  or  help 
the  overthrow  of  Diem? 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  I  couldn't  say 
because  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Nessen.  The  fact  is  he  has  now  been 
ousted  and  assassinated  and  since  then  there 
lias  been  a  series  of  coups.  What  does  the 
United  States  do  now  to  form  a  stable  gov- 
ernment? 

Senator  Mansfield.  It  really  Isn't  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  United  States  to  form  a 
stable  government.  After  all.  this  is  a  Viet- 
namese problem.  They  should  have  the 
ability  to  form  the  kind  of  government  which 
could  best  succeed  in  bringing  the  people 
together  after  20  years  or  more  of  war.  All 
we  can  do  is  give  them  assistance,  if  asked, 
but  certainly  we  cannot  force  them,  or  tell 
them,  or  order  them  what  to  do,  nor  should 
we. 

Mr.  Nessen.  But  we  can't  win  the  war  un- 
less there  is  a  stable  government,  isn't  that 
right? 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  is  correct,  and 
there  is  no  stable  government  at  the  present 
time,  but  I  wouldn't  say  "we"  can't  win  the 
war.  If  the  war  is  going  to  be  won.  It  Is  go- 
ing to  be  won  by  the  Vietnamese  themselves, 
not  by  the  Americans. 

Mr.  Nessen.  Are  we  close  to  a  situation 
where  perhaps  a  neutralist  will  gain  control 
in  Saigon  and  will  ask  the  United  States  to 
break  off  Its  aid  and  to  get  out? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  have  read  reports  to 
that  effect  In  the  press.  I  have  no  knowledge 
that  that  Is  true. 

Mr.  Nessen.  You  have,  today.  Senator,  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  General  de  Gaulle's  Idea 
of  a  neutralized  southeast  Asia  might  be  the 
way  out  of  this,  but  have  the  Communists 
ever  lived  up  to  a  neutralization  agreement 
In  that  area?  Our  policy  out  there  Is  based 
on  their  breaking  of  all  the  past  agreements 
to  neutralize  Laos  and  Indochina. 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  is  true,  but  then 
there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  and  I 
would  point  out  that  what  De  Gaulle  sug- 
gested was  In  generalities,  not  in  specifics, 
that  it  applied  to  all  of  southeast  Asia  and 
that  perhaps  a  proposal  of  this  nature,  if  It 
is  valid,  would  offer  some  hope  for  the  future. 
If  it  doesn't,  then  we  could  throw  it  out  the 
window. 

Mr.  Nessen.  And  what  would  we  have  to 
do  then,  if  they  broke  a  neutralization  agree- 
ment? 

Senator  Mansfield.  We  have  had  agree- 
ments before.  The  Geneva  agreements  for 
example,  having  to  do  with  all  of  Indochina 
in  1954,  I  believe.  The  Geneva  agreement 
having  to  do  with  Laos  in  1962,  and  so  far  as 
the  guarantors  are  concerned,  I  would  say 
that  a  reasonable  degree  of  acceptance  has 
been  upheld. 

Mr.  Nessen.  Senator,  isn't  it  true  that  we 
actually  have  bombed  a  bit  north  of  the  bor- 
der or  else  at  least  have  helped  the  South 
Vietnamese  carry  on  attacks  on  North  Viet- 
nam? 

Senator  Mansfield.  To  the  best  of  my  per- 
sonal knowledge,  I  do  not  know.  I  have  read 
reports  to  that  effect  in  the  press.  That 
matter  has  never  been  discussed  with  the 
leadership,  so  I  cannot  give  you  a  definite 
answer. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Gentlemen,  we  have  about  3 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Senator  Mansfield,  each  Con- 
gress seems  to  have  some  "must"  legisla- 
tion. Does  this  one  have  some  "must"  legis- 
lation, in  your  Judgment? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes.  The  leftover  bills 
which  the  Senate  passed  last  year  but  were 
not  carried  through  to  completion:  the  Ap- 
palachian bill,  the  excise  tax  reduction, 
health  insurance,  and  legislation  having  to 


do  with  education  on  a  broadened  basis  and 
conservation. 

Mr.  Spivak.  The  President  seems  to  be 
working  awfully  hard  to  keep  his  budget 
around  the  $100  billion  figure  or  below  It 
Do  you  see  much  possibility  that  it  will  be 
kept  there? 

Senator  Mansfield.  If  it  can  be  done,  Lyn- 
don Johnson  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Spivak.  How  much  chance  do  you 
think  there  would  be  of  getting  through  this 
Congress  the  kind  of  proposal  that  the  Amer- 
icans for  Democratic  Action  really  advise, 
and  that  is,  a  budget  of  $110  to  $115  billion? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No  chance  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Otten.  Do  you  think  that  Hubert  Hum- 
PHEEY  as  Vice  President  will  be  able  to  play 
a  very  large  role  In  the  strategy  and  tactics 
of  the  Senate,  more  than  Just  presiding  over 
the  sessions? 

Senator  Mansfield.  The  Vice-President- 
elect is  a  member  of  the  executive  branch. 
We  will  seek  his  advice  and  counsel,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  have  It.  We  think  he  can  do 
a  great  deal  of  good  for  the  President  among 
Senators,  and  we  will  value  his  counsel. 

Mr.  Otten.  But  you  would  not  assign  hlra 
any  sort  of  role  within  your  own  delibera- 
tions? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Not  at  the  moment; 
no. 

Mr.  Otten.  Such  as  you  once  tried  with 
Vice  President  Johnson? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes.  but  when  Vice 
President  Johnson  assumed  those  roles  It 
was  only  on  a  sort  of  pro  forma  basis. 

Mr.  Morris.  Yoxi  said  a  few  minutes  ago, 
Senator,  that  any  one  of  the  68  Democratic 
Senators  would  be — 67.  not  counting  your- 
self— would  be  satisfactory  as  a  whip,  who 
Is  your  No.  1  assistant  and  who  will  work 
with  yoxi. 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Morris.  That  covers  everyone,  people 
from  the  South,  North,  East,  and  West- 
Senator  EASTLAND,  for  example? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Every  single  Democrat. 

Mr.  Morris.  Every  single  one. 

Mr.  Nessen.  Senator,  will  there  be  any  civil 
rights  legislation  proposed  In  this  Congress? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  that  will  be  or  should  be  proposed. 

Mr.  Nessen.  Will  there  be  an  effort  to 
change  the  rule  to  make  it  easier  to  cut  off 
a  filibuster? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  think  there  will  be. 
Whether  or  not  it  will  be  successful  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Mr.  Otten.  Will  Senator  Robert  Kennedt 
of  New  York  have  any  special  influence  as  a 
brother  of  a  former  President? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  he  will  Just  be  1 
Senator  among  100. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Senator  Monhonet  evidently  Is 
planning  to  try  to  get  some  reforms  once 
again  In  the  Senate.  Do  you  personally  feel 
that  there  are  some  Important  reforms  that 
must  come? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  certainly  do,  and  I 
approve  of  Mike  Monronet's  proposals  100 
percent. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  am  sorry  to  Interrupt,  but  I 
see  that  our  time  Is  up.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Senator  Mansfield,  for  being  with  us 
on  "Meet  the  Press." 


GOLD  RESERVE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3818)  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  Federal  Reserve  banks 
maintain  certain  reserves  in  gold  certifi- 
cates against  deposit  liabilities. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
nending  business  is  H.R.  3818. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  is  the   so- 
called  gold  cover  bill? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER. 
Senator  from  Montana  is  correct. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thursday, 
February  11, 1965.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 

NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  10,  1965: 
In  the  Navy 
Adm.  Harold  P.  Smith,  U.S.  Navy,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of   admiral,  when 
retired,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  5233. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  10.  1965: 

ACENCT  FOE  international  DEVELOPMENT 

Donald  W.  Hoagland,  Colorado,  to  be  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  Development  Fi- 
nance and  Private  Enterprise,  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

Department  of  Justice 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
Attorney  General. 

Ramsey  Clark,  of  Texas,  to  be  Deputy  At- 
torney General. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


SoHthwestern    University,    Georgetown, 
Tex. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10.  1965 


Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday, 
February  5,  1965.  was  designated  South- 
western University  Day  in  Texas  by  proc- 
lamation by  Gov.  John  Connally. 

Southwestern  University  was  estab- 
Ushed  as  such  in  1843.  It  traces  its  be- 
ginning to  the  establishment  of  Ruters- 
ville  University,  the  first  institution  of 
higher  education  in  Texas,  which  was 
established  in  1840  at  Rutersville  by  a 
pioneer  Methodist  minister,  Martin 
Ruter. 

This  university  is  affiliated  with  the 
Methodist   church.    When  the   present 
charter  was  issued  the  privileges  of  grad- 
uates of  Southwestern  University  were 
granted  to  the  graduates  of  the  Meth- 
odist  schools    preceding    Southwestern. 
The  charter  was  set  on  February  5.  1840. 
Southwestern   University   has   served 
the  youth  of  Texas  and  the  country  con- 
tinuously for  125  years.    It  has  been  lo- 
cated in  Georgetown.  Tex.,  since  1873. 
The  liberal  arts  college,  outstanding 
in  its  field,  has  been  referred  to  as  the 
"mother  of  higher  education  in  Texas 
because  of  the  many  remarkable  young 
men    and    women    who    have    passed 
through  its  doors  to  achieve  prominent 
success  in  their  chosen  fields. 

Among  its  graduates,  to  mention  a  few, 
are  at  least  two  U.S.  Senators,  five  bish- 
ops of  the  Methodist  church,  seven  col- 
lege presidents,  two  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Texas,  one  chief  judge 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  several  Fed- 
eral judges,  and  many  distinguished 
doctors,  ministers,  attorneys,  business- 
men, and  educators. 

In  proportion  to  enrollment  South- 
western ranks  in  the  upper  2  percent 
of  all  colleges  in  the  number  of  graduates 
listed  in  "Who's  Who  In  America." 

It  has  beeii  my  privilege  to  visit  this 
campus  many  times,  and  I  am  personally 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  faculty  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  regard.  Al- 
ways the  visitor  is  made  to  feel  at  home; 


always  the  visitor  is  impressed  with  feel- 
ing that  here  the  finest  of  education  in 
the  liberal  arts  is  offerted;  that  here  a 
deep  sense  of  history  peipeates  the  fac- 
ility and  student  body.     '" 

Southwestern  University  is  a  most  un- 
usual and  unique  school,  and  one  that 
not  only  survived  some  rough  years  but 
is  now  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
largest  educational  institutions  under 
Methodism  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  United  States. 

All  Texans  are  proud  to  join  in  the 
recognition  of  this  occasion.  All  will 
forever  be  indebted  to  Southwestern 
University  for  the  contribution  it  has 
made  to  the  educational,  cultural,  and 
religious  life  in  our  State. 


Tadeusz  Kosdutzko  (1746-1817) 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF  NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1965 
Mr.      GALLAGHER.    Mr.      Speaker. 
Tadeusz  Kosciuszko  was  one  of  the  gal- 
lant and  brave  soldiers  of  fortune  who 
was  always  willing  to  go  anywhere  ana 
serve  under  any  banner  for  the  good 
cause   of   freedom    and   liberty.     Tms 
gifted  son  of  a  well-to-do  Polish  peasant 
family  was  destined  to  be  a  soldier  oi 
rare  distinction.    He  was  bom  on  Feb- 
ruary 12— the  birthday  of  our  own  Presi- 
dent Lincohi— 219  years  ago.   He  lost  his 
father  when  he  was  13  years  old,  but  his 
yearning  for  education  led  hun  to  the 
Royal  School  at  Warsaw  m  1765     He 
graduated  from  that  school  in  1769  wltii 
the  rank  of  captain  and  earned  a  schol- 
arship to  France  where  he  entered  the 
famous  military  school  at  Mezieres.  spe- 
cializing in  artillery  and  engineering.   In 
1776  he  was  in  Paris,  and  there  be  heard 
of    the    American    Revolution.      That 
stirred  his  imagination  and  his  restless 
soul     At  once  he  saw  his  chance  for  ac- 
tion in  a  good  cause,  and  with  borrowed 
money  he  sailed  for  America,  arriving  in 
Philadelphia  in  August  of  that  same  year. 
On  his  arrival  he  appUed  for  militant 
service,   and   of   course  was   admitted. 
First  he  was  employed  to  draw  up  plans 


for  the  fortifications  of  the  Delaware 
River.  The  successful  completion  of 
these  plans  earned  him  a  commission  as 
colonel  of  engineers  in  the  Continental 
Army.  In  the  spring  of  next  year  he 
joined  the  Northern  Army  at  Ticon- 
deroga.  and  there  he  advised  on  the 
fortifications  of  Fort  Defiance.  During 
the  next  2  years  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  building  of  fortifications  at  West 
Point.  Subsequently  he  saw  action  at 
Charleston,  S.C,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
Continentals  to  enter  that  city  after  its 
evacuation  by  the  British. 

In  recognition  of  his  signal  services  for 
the  cause  of  the  Revolution  he  was  made 
a  brigadier  general  on  October  13.  1783. 
A  year  later  he  returned  to  Poland,  hop- 
ing to  serve  there  for  the  Polish  cause. 
In  1789  he  was  made  a  major  general  in 
the  Polish  Army,  and  for  many  years 
continued  to  lead  his  unfortunate  Polish 
compatriots  in  their  hopeless  fight 
against  forbidding  odds.  He  was  sadly 
disappointed  in  his  gallant  attempts. 
Heart  broken,  he  ended  his  career  in 
exile  in  Switzerland.  On  his  219th  birth- 
day, we  do  homage  to  his  memory. 


Fino  Seekt  10-Percent  Acro$«-the-Board 
Rise  in  Social  Secarity  Benefits 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF  NXW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  re- 
introduced my  bill  calling  for  a  10-per- 
cent across-the-board  rise  In  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

As  the  costs  of  living  continue  to  rise, 
it  becomes  more  and  more  important  to 
raise  social  security  payments  to  real- 
istic minimums.  Our  senior  citizens  are 
being  stan'ed  in  the  name  of  economy. 

We  are  told  every  day  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  news  media  that  we  are  in 
a  period  of  unparalleled  financial  pros- 
perity. Surely  we  are  rich  enough  to 
provide  large  enough  social  security  pay- 
ments that  the  prosperity  we  enjoy  Is 
not  marred  by  the  poverty  of  our  de- 
pendent senior  citizens.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  10-percent  across-the-board 
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rise  in  social  security  payments  is  more 
than  overdue. 

I  trust  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  give  serious  and  favorable 
consideration  to  this  humantarian  piece 
of  legislation. 


Government  Island,  Calif. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1965 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  a  very  important  Coast  Guard 
facility;  namely,  Government  Island. 
Government  Island  has  been  the  site  of 
Federal  agency  activities  since  1917  when 
the  U.S.  Shipping  Board  used  the  island 
as  a  construction  center  for  World  War  I 
concrete  ships.  In  1922  the  Shipping 
Board  transferred  its  holdings  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  in  turn 
placed  the  land  in  the  hands  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  The  latter  de- 
partment still  maintains  a  depot  on  the 
island. 

The  Coast  Guard  came  to  the  island  In 
1926  and  established  a  base  using  the 
wharf  and  some  of  the  office  space  of  the 
Bureau  of  Roads.  In  September  1931, 
the  Coast  Guard  acquired  15  acres  of 
land  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  establish  a  permanent  base. 

Today  this  base  consists  of  the  entire 
67  acre  island,  49  buildings,  wharfage 
for  3  major  cutters  and  numerous 
small  craft,  and  is  the  only  Coast  Guard 
training  center  In  the  western  part  of 
the  United  States.  Staffed  by  34  officers 
and  258  men,  one  of  the  important  mis- 
sions of  this  base  is  to  serve  as  a  Coast 
Guard  training  facility. 

A  function  of  the  training  operation 
Is  a  maixhing  unit,  which  consists  of  a 
band,  color  guard,  and  honor  guard  all 
under  the  supervision  of  Lt.  (jg)  G.  C. 
Kornlsh. 

The  commanding  officer  of  this  train- 
ing center,  Capt.  O.  D.  Weed.  Jr.,  has 
recently  told  me  that  between  August  1, 
1963,  and  November  11,  1964,  the  march- 
ing unit  has  appeared  at  88  performances. 
43  of  which  were  competitive  parades. 
In  these  43  parades  the  units  have  won  73 
trophies,  59  of  which  were  first-place 
honors.  Eighty-one  percent  of  the 
trophies  were  first-place  awards. 

In  reality  this  unit  is  quite  unique 
among  military  drill  teams.  Most  drill 
teams  consist  of  select,  experienced  serv- 
icemen using  light-weight  drill  rifles. 
The  Coast  Guard  group  is  an  all-recruit 
team  of  men  with  only  a  few  weeks  to 
less  than  3  months  of  military  train- 
ing. They  also  use  the  standard  9-pound 
M-1  rifle,  which  weighs  11  pounds  with 
bayonet  attached. 

The  band  is  normally  comprised  of  20 
recruits,  chosen  from  the  recruit  bat- 
talion, who  have  had  prior  experience 
with  high  school  or  college  bands,  and 
an  additional  10  seamen  apprentices  who 


played  with  the  band  while  undergoing 
recruit  training,  and  who  have  been  se- 
lected to  continue  for  an  additional  6 
months.  There  are  no  rated  musicians 
playing  in  the  band. 

All  practice  must  be  performed  after 
normal  training  hours. 

The  honor  guard  is  under  the  direction 
of  Howard  G.  Ischar.  petty  officer  in 
charge.  The  band  director  is  Dallas  N. 
Archibald,  MU-Pl.  The  drum  major 
of  the  band  is  Lynn  T.  Crisler.  SN. 

We,  in  northern  California,  are  very 
proud  of  the  fine  achievements  of  this 
marching  unit.  I  am  confident  that  its 
high  standards  of  excellence  and  fine 
performance  make  the  Government  Is- 
land Coast  Guard  Band,  color  guard, 
and  honor  guard  among  the  finest  in 
the  Nation. 


Issues  and  Answers — ABC  Radio  and 
Television  Program  With  Senator  Dirk- 
sen  as  Guest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Hon.  EVERETT  M.  KINLEY  DIRKSEN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1965 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  text  of 
the  Issues  and  Answers  program  on  ABC 
Radio  and  Television.  Sunday,  Febru- 
ary 7.  1965,  on  which  I  was  the  guest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  program  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Issues  and   Answers,   Sunday,  February   7, 

1965 
(Guest:  Senator   Everett   McKinley   Dirk- 
sen,   Republican,   of  lUinois,    Senate   mi- 
nority leader;    interviewed  by  John  Scall, 
ABC  diplomatic  correspondent,  and  Keitli 
McBee.   ABC  Capitol   Hill   correspondent) 
The  Announcer.  Senate  minority   leader. 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen,  Republican,  of 
Illinois,  here  are  the  issues: 

Do  you  approve  of  the  American  air  at- 
tacks  against   North    Vietnam? 

Can  we  win  the  fight  against  the  Commu- 
nists in  southeast  Asia? 

Is  President  Johnson  handling  General  de 
Gaulle  correctly? 

Now  for  the  answers  from  the  dominant 
voice  of  the  Senate  Republicans,  Senator 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen,  of  Illinois. 

To  interview  Senator  Dirksen.  ABC  Capi- 
tol   Hill    correspondent.    Keith    McBee.    and 
ABC  diplomatic  correspondent,  John  Scali. 
Mr.  Scali.  Senator,  welcome  to  "Issues  and 
Answers." 

Senator  Dirksen.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Scali.  Was  the  Republican  leadership 
consulted  by  the  President  in  advance  of  our 
decision  to  retaliate  against  North  Vietnam 
and  what  do  you  think  of  the  decision? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Yes.  they  were  consulted. 
If  by  "Republican  leadership"  you  mean  the 
Republican  leader  in  the  House  and  the  Re- 
publican leader  of  the  Senate.  The  Speaker 
was  also  consulted  and  likewise  the  majority 
leader  in  the  Senate,  so  there  was  consulta- 
tion as  to  the  exact  situation  that  developed, 
why  it  developed,  and  what  they  hoped  they 
might  do  to  meet  the  situation. 

Mr.  Scali.  Well,  do  you  approve  of  the  de- 
cision? 
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Senator  Dirksen.  Yes,  I  think  I  do  know 
ing  all  the  facts.  First  it  must  be  rememi 
bered  there  was  a  holiday  in  Vietnam,  and  in 
Vietminh,  also,  meryilng  the  northern  half 
of  that  area.  And  when  the  holiday  was 
over  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  new 
Soviet  leader,  Mr.  Kosygin,  was  out  there 
there  came  this  attack.  It  was  a  complete 
surprise,  of  course.  It  was  not  anticipated 
although  I  Suppose  they  are  orepared  gen- 
erally speaking,  for  whatever  attacks  mav 
come,  knowing  that  it  is  guerrilla  warfare 
and  that  they  strike  without  any  advance 
notice.  And  in  response  to  it.  something  had 
to  be  done  and  action  was  taken. 

Mr.  McBee.  Senator,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  attacks  of  last  summer  will  this 
action  by  the  President  necessitate  Senate 
approval    or   House   approval? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Now  that  we  are  there 
and  in  the  light  of  the  resolution  that  we 
passed  some  time  back,  I  believe,  in  his 
authority  as  Commander  in  Chief  and  other 
authority  that  the  President  is  amply  weap- 
oned  with  all  the  necessary  authority"  to  take 
what  action  must  be  taken. 

Mr.  McBee.  The  old  resolution  holds  ud 
still?  ^ 

Senator  Dirksen.  That  Is  right.  And  then 
of  course  I  think  he  relies  in  part— and 
rightly  so — upon  the  understanding  that 
was  had  back  In  1953  or  1954,  after  Dlen- 
bienphu  fell  and  we  had  to  determine  after 
the  Geneva  Conference  what  we  would  do 
with  respect  to  Vietnam,  the  preservation 
of  a  stable  government  out  there  and  the 
preservation  of  a  government  at  all  against 
outside  attack,  meaning,  of  course,  the  Com- 
munist attack. 

Mr.  Scali.  Senator,  I  know,  because  you 
are  vitally  interested  in  this  development, 
that  you  have  been  in  touch  with  the  White 
House  not  only  before  but  since.  What  do 
you  know  about  the  results  of  the  attacks? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Well,  I  would  have  to 
give  you  a  general  answer,  of  course.  I  am 
pretty  sure,  based  upon  conversations,  and  a 
conversation  with  the  President  no  later  than 
this  day— in  fact,  early  this  day— that  Im- 
mediate action  was  taken.  Secondly,  that 
It  was  deemed  to  be  adequate,  insofar  as 
results  are  known,  so  that  no  time  was  lost 
in  meeting  this  situation. 

Mr.  McBee.  Senator.  John  here  broke  a 
pretty  good  story  the  other  night.  He  said 
that  he  had  ascertained  the  Russians  were 
thinking  about  supplying  the  North  Viet- 
namese with  the  same  kind  of  antiaircraft 
rockets  that  they  had  given  Castro.  Do  you 
think  that  this  action,  especially  with  Mr. 
Kosygin  in  Hanoi,  might  deter  them  from 
such  an  action? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Well,  that,  of  course,  is 
in  the  speculative  field.  Obviously  I  do  not 
know.  The  Russians  may  do  it.  They  may 
send  them  to  China  and  let  the  Red  Chinese 
do  It.  Assuming,  of  course,  they  are  on 
speaking  terms,  and  they  must  be,  since 
Kosygin  did  stop  off  and  have  a  visit  with 
the  Red  leaders  of  China.  But  whether 
rockets  have  been  moved  In  is  a  matter  I  can't 
say.  unless  I  had  knowledge.  That  knowl- 
edge presently  I  do  not  have. 

Mr.  Scali.  The  fact  that  Premier  Kosygin 
was  visiting  Hanoi  at  the  time  must  have 
been  an  Important  factor  In  the  decision  on 
whether  to  strike  at  this  time  in  retaliation. 
What  Is  your  understanding  of  this.  Sena- 
tor? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Well,  actually  without 
having  knowledge  and  perhaps  no  under- 
standing, I  have  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  what 
this  must  add  up  to  because  if  Mr.  Kosygin 
had  first  visited  with  the  Red  Chinese  lead- 
ers before  he  went  to  Hanoi  and  possibly  Hal 
Phong  also  in  that  upper  area,  and  then  the 
holiday  came  over,  they  had  the  dinner  for 
Kosygin  and  then  the  attack  comes,  obvi- 
ously they  are  waiting  to  see  what  the  re- 
action from  South  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States  is  going  to  be. 
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Now  if  I  were  sitting  there  musing  and 
cneculating  on  the  subject  I  might  come  to 
the  conclusion,  if  there  were  no  reaction  at 
Tu  that  perhaps  we  were  getting  ready  to  pull 
nut  or  we  were  not  wanting  to  take  a  chance 
on  a  deeper  intervention  by  the  Chinese  and 
bv  the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  think  as  a  specu- 
lative matter  it  is  highly  important,  and  if 
I  bad  to  make  the  determination,  I  would 
have  made  exactly  the  same  determination, 
namely  to  retaliate  and  to  be  sure  that  It  was 
adequate  retaliation. 

Mr.  McBee.  The  time  Is  good  then,  and  we 
surprised  them? 

Senator  Dirksen.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  Scali.  You  think,  then,  there  was  no 
alternative,  in  view  of  what  the  provocation 

Senator  Dirksen.  Not  unless  you  want  all 
of  the  Orient  to  suddenly  feel  that  we  have 
lost  face,  and  you  would  want  the  whole  wide 
world  to'  feel  that  either  we  were  so  weak  or 
so  disinclined  that  we  would  not  take  any 

action.  ^^     ,     , 

Mr  Scali.  Well.  Senator,  after  we  attacked 
the  gunboat  bases  follov?lng  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  incident,  the  Chinese  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  did  not  themselves  retaliate 
against  these  attacks.  What  do  you  think 
the  outlook  is  now,  is  It  riskier  than  It  was 
previously? 

Senator    Dirksen.  Of    course — there    I    go 
out  on  a  limb,  in  other  words.    It  is  a  wholly 
speculative  answer. 
Mr.  Scali.  Right. 

Senator  Dirksen.  You  cannot  tell,  there 
Is  no  basis  for  any  surmise  as  to  what  they 
might  do.  They  might  believe  that  we  are 
really  serious  about  this  business  and  this 
may  be  the  end  of  it  for  a  while  except  these 
little  sorties  across  the  border  in  order  to 
keep  the  guerrilla  warfare  steamed  up. 

Mr.  McBee.  Senator,  is  not  this  beginning 
to  take  the  shape  of  a  policy?  We  have  this 
long  war  of  attrition  in  Vietnam  which  we 
are  attempting  to  win  on  the  ground  and 
yet  periodically  when  a  political  crises  espe- 
cially looms,  then  we  strike,  as  in  the  case 
of  Tonkin  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  attacks 
today.  Do  you  think  this  is  our  long-stand- 
ing, long-range  policy? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Well,  it  is  our  policy  as 
of  the  moment  because,  first,  let  me  say  we 
have  three  choices:  We  can  do  what  we  are 
doing  at  the  present  time  and  we  can  give, 
if  they  assault  us.  We  could  move  across 
that  parallel  with  everything  we  have  got. 
Who  knows  what  kind  of  retaliation  it  will 
invite.  And  third,  we  could  pull  out  if  we 
so  desired.  But  mv  own  notion  about  pull- 
ing out  is  that  we  forsake  the  southern  end 
of  our  outside  Pacific  perimeter  which  runs 
from  Korea  to  Vietnam,  and  if  that  is  done. 
why  your  flank  is  turned,  military  speaking, 
and  then  what  happens  to  Guam  and  to  the 
trustee  islands  and  to  the  Philippines  out  in 
the  Pacific,  because  you  are  going  to  have  to 
maintain  that  flank,  whether  or  no. 

Mr  McBee.  Well,  not  to  belabor  the  point 
but  doesn't  it  appear  that  we  maintain  the 
ground  war  until  hopefully  ultimate  victory 
but  occasionally  we  have  to  bring  them  up 
short? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Right.  Of  course  our 
first  job  out  there,  if  we  can  get  it  done,  is 
to  establish  some  kind  of  political  stability. 
That  is  one  of  the  real  problems  in  Vietnam 
today.  It  hasn't  worked  out  too  well  as  yet, 
what  with  the  fall  of  three  or  four  gov- 
ernments since  the  Diem  government.  Now 
then  we  have  to  work  at  it  because  unless 
you  have  stability  you  have  exactly  nothing. 
At  the  same  time  you  have  got  to  maintain 
a  military  posture  out  there  In  order  to  sup- 
port that  government  and  to  defend  it  and 
throw  a  shield  around  it  against  these  con- 
stant and  almost  uninterrupted  attacks  from 
the  north. 

Mr.  Scali.  Well,  Senator,  do  you  think 
there  was  any  alternative  to  this  attack  on 
our  part?    Do  you  think  that  silence  or  do- 


ing nothing  would  have  been  completely  mis- 
understood? 

Senator  DraKSEN.  Well,  the  alternative,  as 
you  know,  when  interpreted  in  the  Orient, 
is  actually  not  an  alternative  at  aU  for  us 
because  unless  you  stand  your  ground,  un- 
less you  meet  the  attacks  that  are  made— 
and  this  was  a  serious  attack  It  is  my  un- 
dersUnding  now,  the  latest  report  which 
may  not  have  actually  gotten  out  as  yet,  is 
that  there  were  over  a  hundred  who  were 
wounded  In  addition  to  those  who  were 
killed.  Well,  this  Is  a  pretty  serious  attack. 
Mr.  McBee.  We  agree  on  that,  but  I  must 
Interrupt  for  Just  a  moment.  In  just  a 
moment  we  will  be  back  with  more  Issues. 
( Announcements. ) 

Mr.  McBee.  Senator  Dirksen.  so  far  as  you 
know  do  all  of  our  military  leaders  concur 
with  the  military  action  in  Vietnam  today? 
Senator  Dirksen.  I  am  reasonably  sure, 
and  it  is  based  upon  an  inquiry  that  I  made, 
that  they  do  concur  unanimously,  and  that 
goes  for  General  Taylor  and  it  goes  for  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  as  well,  who  are  on  the 
ground. 

Mr.  McBee.  Well,  General  Taylor  all  along 
has  favored  some  sort  of  escalation  of  the 
war.  I  assume  this  is  along  the  lines  of  his 
suggestion  to  the  White  House. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Yes,  and  I  think  what 
action  has  taken  place  is  quite  in  line  with 
any  suggestion  that  Taylor  made. 

ib.  ScALi.  Senator,  do  you  expect  the 
President  will  call  the  joint  congressional 
leaders  to  the  White  House  In  the  next  few 
days  to  discuss  this  and  give  them  the  latest 
information? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Without  actually  know- 
ing, I  would  say  it  is  entirely  impossible, 
now  knowing  the  President  and  having  sat 
across  from  him  in  that  Senate  Chamber  for 
many  years,  fought,  bled,  and  died  together 
oftentimes 


Mr.  SCALI.  Do  you  mean  possible?  I 
thought  you  said  "impossible." 

Senator  Dirksen.  No.  I  was  going  to  say 
having  fought,  bled,  and  died  together  up 
there  a  good  many  times,  I  know  what  his 
attachment  is  to  the  Congress  and  how 
anxious  he  is  to  have  the  people's  elected 
representatives  know  all  the  time  what  is 
going  on,  so,  on  the  basis  of  his  penchant 
for  having  these  leadership  meetings  when 
there  is  a  serious  problem  before  the  coun- 
try. I  would  guess  that  before  too  long 
there  will  be  a  leadership  meeting. 

Mr.  McBee.  Senator,  what  is  the  point  of 
crisis  that  leaves  you  in  a  completely  bi- 
partisan position?  In  1962  in  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  vou  said  to  President  Kennedy 
"You  take  care  of  the  Nation,  I  will  take 
care  of  the  Republicans."  In  matters  of 
emergency  like  this,  you  depart  party  and 
become  the  Senate  leader  who  will  back  the 
administration 


Senator  Dirksen.  WeW,  let  me  put  It  on 
a  broader  ground.  We  have  always  taken 
the  position  that  we  are  entitled  to  be  in- 
formed as  to  what  is  going  on  abroad  where 
we  are  involved,  and  we  are  entitled  to  have 
a  chance  to  offer  any  suggestion,  any  sub- 
stitutes, any  alternatives  that  come  to  mmd. 
But  when  that  chance  has  been  afforded  and 
the  time  comes  to  make  a  hard  decision,  we 
feel  that  we  have  got  to  conjoin  because 
this  Is  a  hostile  world  full  of  fever  and 
this  country  cannot  afford  to  show  a  dis- 
united face  to  the  world  and  in  consequence 
we  have  invariably  pursued  that  line. 

Mr.  Scali.  Senator,  on  both  occasions  when 
we  have  struck  across  the  border  and  hit 
military  targets  In  North  Vietnam,  we  have 
announced  that  it  was  in  specific  retaliation 
for  Communist  attacks  against  American 
forces. 

How  do  vou  stand  generally,  sir,  on  the 
idea  of  additional  strikes  into  North  Viet- 
nam, not  necessarily  In  specific  retaliation 
but  as  a  means  of  bringing  home  to  the 
Communists  that  we  are  not  going  to  pull 


out  and  that  If  they  continue  this  policy 
of  infiltration  it  will  risk  a  bigger  war? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Well,  first  let's  be  clear 
that  what  happened,  now,  Is  strictly  a  retal- 
iatory move  and  does  not  contemplate  going 
any  further  than  that.  Now  that  is  a  matter 
of  broad  policy  as  to  whether  or  not  you  go 
beyond  retaliation  and  strike,  let  us  say, 
the  Industrial  area  of  Hanoi  and  Hal  Phong. 
It  Is  not  for  me  to  say.  It  Is  a  decision  for 
the  President  and  the  National  Security 
CouncU.  But  I  think  at  all  times  they  are 
fully  aware  that  you  might  get  retaliation 
in  reply,  and  who  knows  to  what  extent, 
and  in  what  volume  that  may  come,  and 
how  deeply  we  could  become  Involved  with 
Red  Cliina  and  for  that  matter  the  Soviet 
Union  if  she  proposes  to  supply  weapons  to 
Red  China  and  then  in  turn  to  North  Viet- 
nam? 

Mr.  ScALi.  Do  you  think  as  conditions  are 
developing  there  a  total  victory  for  the  side 
of  freedom  is  possible? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Well,  patience  Is  a  vir- 
tue, you  know,  where  guerrilla  warfare  is  in- 
volved. Look  how  long  it  took  the  British. 
Was  It  13  years  In  Malaysia,  before  final  free- 
dom eventuated  and  even  now  the  British 
are  out  there  in  larger  numbers  and  have  to 
defend  it.  So  If  you  are  trying  to  save  the 
freedom,  liberty,  the  stability,  and  the  form 
of  government  of  a  country  like  Vietnam  with 
11  or  12  mUlion  people,  you  have  got  to  sum- 
mon a  lot  of  patience.  And  it  Is  evidenced, 
of  course,  by  the  fact  that  since  this  all  began 
after  the  Geneva  undertaking  in  1954,  we 
have  had  54,000  of  our  American  advisers  in 
and  out.  That  Is  a  rather  euphemistic  term, 
as  you  know,  when  you  talk  about  advisers, 
but  that  is  the  fact.  And  so  there  may  be 
as  many  as  23,000  or  24,000  at  the  present 
time.  You  have  to  summon  up  all  the  pa- 
tience m  the  book  in  dealing  with  a  situa- 
tion of  that  kind. 

Mr.  McBee.  Senator,  there  was  loose  talk 
before  this  program  that  politics  might  creep 
Into  our  little  discussion. 

Recently  vou  have  undergone  an  election 
not  of  your" making.  A  great  many  pundits 
and  columnists  have  said  that  the  real  Re- 
publican leadership  In  your  party,  which  Is 
not  enjoying  some  disarray  at  this  moment, 
falls  upon  you.  and  you  yourself  have  said 
In  announcing  the  GOP  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee some  weeks  ago  that  the  elected  Re- 
publican is  the  Republican  leader. 

Don't  you  feel.  sir.  that  the  mantle  of 
Republican  leadership  Indeed  rests  upon  your 
shoulders  at  this  time? 

Senator  Dirksen.  I  am  not  so  stire  about 
that.  Let  us  say  It  rests  on  a  number  of 
shoulders.  But  there  Is  this  fact:  You  have 
172  Republican  Senators  and  Congressmen 
serving  in  this,  the  89th  Congress.  Now 
they  come  here  with  the  suffrage  of  the  peo- 
ple. And  consequently  they  are  entitled  to 
and  they  do  go  on  the  record  with  respect 
to  all  questions  of  policy,  both  domestic  and 
foreign.  They  couldn't  escape  a  kind  of 
leadership  if  they  wanted  to  because  here  it 
Is.  And  they  must  go  on  the  record  and 
that  record  Is  a  part  of  the  scroll  of  the 
Republican  Party  for  all  the  country  and  par- 
ticularly the  voters  to  see  In  1966  when  we 
go  back  to  the  polls  In  the  blelectlon. 

Now  we  try  to  coordinate  all  this.  The 
Governors  are  elected,  too.  To  be  siire 
their  principal  orbit  Is  the  State  domain 
and  the  State  problems  but  no  less  they 
have  an  Interest  In  national  affairs.  That 
would  be  true  of  those  who  have  been  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency,  or  who  have  been 
President  of  the  United  States.  Eisenhower 
and  Landon.  and  In  the  candidate  field  Gold- 
water.  Nixon,  and  Dewey.  Consequently  they 
like  to  be  heard  and  they  have  been  leaders 
of  the  party. 

Now  if  you  coordinate  all  that  and  get  the 
necessary  task  forces,  together  with  the  im- 
plementing personnel,  and  base  that  on  the 
national  committee  and  then,  of  course,  lay 
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it  before  your  elected  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators, you  have  a  pretty  cohesive  force  where 
you  have  a  sharing  of  the  leadership. 

Mr.  McBee.  But  Senator,  in  front  of  all  this 
hydra  Is  a  voice  and  that  Is  the  Senate  mi- 
nority leader,  isn't  It? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Don't  derogate  It  all  to 
the  Senate  minority  leader.  There  is  a  very 
distinguished  House  minority  leader,  too, 
Jerry  Ford,  of  Michigan,  and  a  very  capable 
leader  Indeed.  I  must  say.  So  maybe  we  are 
the  funnels  and  maybe  the  Joint  leadership 
meetings  which  we  try  to  contrive,  every 
week,  if  possible,  is  the  forum  where  these 
things  have  to  be  beaten  out  and  then,  of 
cotu-se,  given  to  you  at  the  press  conferences 
that  follow. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Senator,  do  you  think  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  changing  the 
image  of  the  Republican  Party  that  is  pre- 
sented to  the  people?  The  reason  I  ask  that 
question  is  that  some  critics  and  indeed 
some  members  of  the  Republican  Party  felt 
that  perhaps  Senator  Goldwater  presented 
too  conservative  an  image  and  this  was  a 
factor  In  the  election  defeat. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Well,  you  know  I  don't 
get  fired  up,  particularly,  about  this  ques- 
tion of  Images.  I  have  always  said  that  the 
record  has  to  be  the  image,  and  everybody 
contributes  to  it.  Because  an  Image  is  an 
amorphous  and  composite  thing.  So  we  try 
to  build  the  Image  by  what  we  do  because 
that  Is  the  thing  that  ultimately  counts. 
We  had  some  difficulties  in  the  late  un- 
pleasantness of  1964,  if  I  can  refer  to  it  in 
that  fashion,  and  I  think  too  often,  of 
course,  what  one  man  may  have  said,  even 
as  an  aside  or  even  to  a  reporter,  too  often 
was  dramatized  and  made  to  appear  that  that 
was  a  party  position  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  wasn't. 

Take  for  Instance  TVA.  Actually  what 
was  disclosed  In  the  press  didn't  come  from 
our  candidate.  Never  said  It  In  that  fashion 
at  all.  It  was  speculating.  But  it  didn't  go 
for  the  rest  of  the  party.  I  was  here  when 
TVA  was  established.  I  was  against  it  to 
begin  with.  You  are  not  so  naive,  after  more 
than  30  years  In  Washington.  You  know 
very  well  you  couldn't  dislodge  TVA  If  you 
wanted  to.  But  Just  think  of  the  Impact  of 
such  a  statement  upon  those  who  are  wedded 
to  the  Idea  of  public  power.  And  If  I  went 
on.  I  would  have  the  whole  campaign  laid 
out  for  you  right  like  now. 

Mr.  Sc.^Li.  Senator,  if  we  could  Jxist  get 
into  the  international  area  a  bit  more,  as  you 
well  know.  General  de  Gaulle  let  the  United 
States  have  it  in  two  specific  areas  this  week 
(a)  he  attacked  the  dollar  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  and  he  suggested  a  conference  to 
put  tlie  United  Nations  back  on  the  track. 
In  his  view,  by  including  Red  China  in  some 
kind  of  discussion. 

How  do  you  stand  on  those  proposals? 
Senator  Dirksen.  Well,  first  of  all  it  would 
appear  to  me  that  De  Gaulle's  gold  proposals 
meet  no  favor  anywhere  with  those  who  are 
expert  in  that  field.  Goodness  knows  I  am 
no  monetary  expert.  I  was  here  when  we 
passed  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  in  1934.  As  I 
recall.  I  voted  against  it.  They  said  at  that 
time  there  were  13  people  in  this  country 
who  knew  all  about  money  and  I  wasn't  one 
of  them.  So  I  played  trump  and  I  voted 
against  it.  But  Just  look  at  this  picture 
today.  We  have  about  four  or  five  gold 
mines  more  or  less.  We  have  one  that  Is 
a  real  producer.  Tell  me  where  in  the  world 
are  you  going  to  get  the  gold  for  gold  cover 
for  deposits  in  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  for  the  Federal  Reserve  notes?  It  is  not 
fair.  And  we  have  to  depend  on  the  dollar. 
And  thank  goodness  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  clings  to  that  dollar  because  that  is 
the  best  piece  of  money  there  is  in  the  world 
today. 

Mr.  McBee.  General  de  Gaulle  pretty  much 
must  have  anticipated  the  reaction  to  bis 


suggestion.     Why  do  you  think  he  likes  to 
tweak  our  nose? 

Senator  Dirksen.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
that  is  Just  an  inborn  characteristic, 
whether  it  was  meant,  of  course,  to  gain  some 
publicity — although  why  should  a  man  of  the 
stature  of  Charles  de  Gaulle  have  to  resort 
to  those  things  in  order  to  get  publicity?  He 
doesn't  have  to.  All  he  would  have  to  do  is 
to  set  foot  outside  the  palace  and  they  are 
ready  to  take  his  photograph  and  hang  on 
every  word.  And  I  am  glad  it  Is  that  way. 
But  these  little  shots  in  the  dark  may  fire 
his  imagination  a  little  bit,  but  it  hasn't 
perturbed  or  caused  any  rumblings  in  the 
financial  chancelleries  of  the  world,  for- 
tunately. 

Mr.  McBee.  Thank  you,  sir.    In  Just  a  mo- 
ment   we   will   be   back    with   more   "Issues 
and  Answers." 
( Announcement.) 

Mr.  ScALi.  Senator,  the  Communists  are 
claiming  that  they  shot  down  some  of  the 
American  planes  that  attacked  these  instal- 
lations. From  your  conversations  what  do 
you  know  about  our  losses? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Well,  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible, and  the  lowest  picture  as  I  got  it  this 
morning  is  a  good  deal  larger  than  it  was  last 
night  when  I  got  these  reports.    It  indicates, 
of  course,  the  dimension  of  this  action  over 
there  and  that  they  are  playing  for  keeps. 
Mr.  ScALi.  Well,  we  are.  too? 
Senator  Dirksen.  Oh,  indeed  we  have  to. 
Mr.  ScALi.  Well,  Senator,  how  do  you  go  on 
this  business  of  perhaps  introducing  Ameri- 
can fighting  troops  if  necessary  in  order  to 
win  the  war? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Well,  what  are  these  ad- 
visers doing  if  they  are  not  advising  and  giv- 
ing necessary  training  to  fighting  people? 
Because  that  is  our  real  role  over  there. 
The  Vietnamese  picture  and  the  Vietnamese 
Army  has  to  be  kept  in  the  very  middle  of 
this  situation  all  the  time,  and  our  best  oper- 
ation of  course  is  to  give  them  the  best  weap- 
ons possible  and  the  best  kind  of  training 
in  order  to  meet  this  Jungle  and  guerrilla 
warfare. 

Mr.  McBee.  Senator  Dirksen,  we  have  not 
run  out  of  subjects  certainly  but  out  of  time. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  being  with  us  on 
"Issues  and  Answers." 

The  Announcer.  Our  guest  this  week  has 
been  Senator  Everett  McKinlet  Dirksen. 
Republican  of  Illinois,  Senate  minority 
leader.  He  was  interviewed  by  ABC  Diplo- 
matic Correspondent  John  Scall  and  ABC 
Capital  Hill  Correspondent  Keith  McBee. 

Next  week  at  this  same  time  "Issues  and 
Answers"  will  bring  you  the  leading  ladies 
of  the  United  Nations,  with  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations.  Mrs.  Marietta 
Tree,  Nlcaraguan  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  Senora  Hope  des  Somosa.  and  the 
Llberian  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
Mrs.  Angieu  Elizabeth  Brooks.  We  hope 
you  will  be  with  us. 
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Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  issue 
with  the  President's  rose-colored  picture 
of  our  national  financial  position.  The 
threat  posed  to  our  gold  reserves  by 
France  and  possibly  Germany  is  very 
real.  The  gold  drain  will  probably  get 
worse,  not  better.  Yet  here  we  have  the 
President,  shrinking  from  the  tough 
measures  needed  to  keep  dollars  at  home. 


He  proposes  the  expansion  of  the  in- 
tei'est  equalization  tax.  He  proposes  a 
piddling  cutback  in  the  amount  of  goods 
tourists  can  bring  back  into  the  United 
States.  The  rest  of  his  proposals  are 
based  on  "effort"  and  "cooperation."  To 
match  his  rosy  picture,  he  has  proposed 
a  lackadaisical  policy,  which  does  not 
have  nearly  enough  teeth  in  it. 

I  urge  specifically  that  the  following 
measures  be  considered:  Higher  interest 
rates  in  the  United  States  to  attract  for- 
eign capital  and  brake  U.S.  demand  for 
foreign  goods:  a  multimillion-dollar 
crash  program  to  attract  far  larger  tour- 
ist crowds  to  the  United  States;  greater 
participation  by  our  allies  in  sharing 
costs  of  U.S.  oversea  defense  facilities; 
a  cutback  of  U.S.  participation  in  over- 
sea development  loan  setups  like  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
which  programs  are  tantamount  to  for- 
eign aid.  These  are  tough  measures— 
the  situation  is  a  tough  situation.  The 
President  has  not  faced  up  to  the  true 
depth  of  the  challenge. 


Address  by  Hon.  Douglas  Dillon 
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HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  10,  1965 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  Douglas  Dillon,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  at  the  16th  annual  dinner  of 
the  Brooklvn  division  of  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Fund,  held  at  the  Hotel  St.  George, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  on  Sunday,  January  31, 
1965: 

Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Douglas  Dillon. 
Secretary  op  the  Treasury 

I  am  indeed  happy  to  be  with  you  to- 
night— at  the  invitation  of  my  good  friend 
Congressman  Eugene  Keogh — and  to  Join  In 
celebrating  the  continued  success  of  the  Jew- 
ish National  Fund  in  its  great  and  humani- 
tarian work  of  transforming  barren  wastes  of 
land  in  Israel,  into  places  green  with  trees, 
where  abundant  crops  can  grow,  and  where 
men  can  settle  and  work  and  thrive. 

The  fruits  of  yotir  good  work  are  Indeed 
impressive.  Since  1948,  when  the  State  of 
Israel  came  into  being,  more  than  100,000 
acres  of  land  have— through  the  efforts  of 
your  organization— been  cleared,  drained, 
and  prepared  for  cultivation.  Over  70  mil- 
lion trees  have  been  planted  to  protect  the 
sou  from  erosion  and  to  enrich  the  land- 
scape. More  than  1,700  kilometers  of  roads 
have  been  laid  through  terrain  that  Is  both 
mountainous  and  rocky.  Today  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  people  live  on  land  leased 
by  the  Jewish  National  Fund. 

You  have  begun  a  program  to  reclaim  the 
barren  and  unsettled  north  central  portion 
of  Israel  and  bring  it  within  the  mainstream 
of  Israel's  growing  economy.  More  particu- 
larly, this,  the  Brooklyn  division  of  the  JNF. 
Is  engaged  In  a  $2  million  project— Kir y at 
Brooklyn — to  reclaim  land  next  to  the  Jor- 
danian border  In  the  north  central  portion 
of  Israel.  I  am  sure  that  not  long  after  its 
completion  3  years  from  now,  Klryat  Brook- 
lyn, peopled  with  thousands  of  settlers,  rich 


,„  cultivated  acreage  and  fruit  trees,  will 
Ire  than  fulfill  your  hopes  and  justify  your 
TJt^  It  wUl  serve  as  a  living  testimonial 
TSe  excellent  support  the  work  of  the 
^.Jsh  National  Fund  has  always  received 
.am  its  Brooklyn  division— particularly 
^HPr  the  leadership  of  such  men  as  St.\te 
qpnator  William  Rosenblatt,  your  division 
Sdent:  Mr.  Isaiah  O.  Zucker  and  Mr 
uZ\s  putter,  the  cochairman  of  the  Kiryat 
Brooklvn  project;  and  Mr.  Henry  Solomon. 
S  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Brooklyn 

"'vour^'efforts.  therefore,  have  done  much 
-nd  will  do  more  to  help  the  State  of  Israel 
trow  and  prosper.  I  know  that  you  are  justly 
nroud  of  your  success— for  it  has  not  been 
easy  and  the  obstacles  have  been  many.  The 
late  President  Kennedy  once  stated— and  I 
nuote — that: 

"Just  as  our  own  West  has  sustained  prog- 
ress against  the  impacts  of  serious  farm  de- 
nressions,  crop  failures,  credit  crises,  and 
droughts,  so,  too.  Israel  has  had  to  exist  on 
narrow  margins  of  survival,  in  a  constant 
climate  of  hostility  and  outside  danger.  Yet 
It  has  endured  and  its  integrity  remains  un- 
tmDaired.  and  this  success  can  be  in  a  large 
measure  attributed  to  the  Jewish  National 

Fund  " 

It  is  indeed  fitting  that  the  JNF  is  now 
honoring  our  great  President's  memory 
through  the  establishment  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Peace  Forest  near  Jerusalem. 

Private  eiforts  by  citizen's  groups  such  as 
vours  have  been  accompanied  by  our  Gov- 
emments  efforts  to  help  the  people  of  Israel 
build  a  free   and   prosperous   country.     To 
speak  only  of  one  current  matter  Involving 
my  own  Treasury  Department,  delegations 
irom  the  United  States  and  Israel  reached 
agreement  last  October  on  the  substantive 
provisions  of  an  income  tax  treaty  to  pro- 
mote trade  between  the  two  countries  and  to 
encourage  U.S.  private  Investment  In  Israel. 
This  treaty   provides,   among   other   things, 
that  the  United  States  wlU  grant  to  Its  tax- 
payers who  Invest  in  qualified  enterprises  in 
Israel  a  tax  credit  equal  to  7  percent  of  their 
capital  investments  in  those  enterprises.    In 
other  respects  as  well,  this  treaty— which  will 
shortlv,  we  hope,  be  ready  for  signature  by 
both  Governments   and  then   for   final   ap- 
proval by  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  Israel  Par- 
liament—should serve  as  a  decided  spur  to 
greater   American   private   Investment,   and 
thus  greater  economic  growth,  in  Israel. 

I  am  hopeful  that  1965  wUl  see  the  formal 
signature  and  ratification  of  that  treaty  by 
both  countries.  I  know  that  the  year  will 
bring  continued  success  to  your  efforts  to  give 
new  life  to  barren  earth  In  Israel. 
♦  Here  at  home,  1965  promises  to  be  among 
the  most  fruitful  in  our  history— a  year  in 
which  we  make  new  beginnings  toward  re- 
claiming barren  or  blighted  aspects  in  our 
own  national  life,  toward  creating  that  Amer- 
ica of  social  well-being  that  we  have  long 
dreamed  of  and  left  too  long  unrealized,  to- 
ward the  building  of  that  Great  Society  to 
which  President  Johnson  has  summoned  the 
Nation  anew. 

We  have  in  recent  decades  met  and  mas- 
tered crises  and  challenges  upon  whose  reso- 
lution rested  our  future  as  a  Nation  and  the 
fate  of  the  world.  The  great  depression,  the 
Second  World  War.  the  cold  war— these  have 
been  all-encompassing  problems  whose  so- 
lution has  required  our  alert  and  undivided 
attention,  our  utmost  energies,  and  all  our 
resources.  But  while.  In  certain  crucial  re- 
spects, the  times  are  now  more  dangerous 
than  ever- for  today  we  live  always  under  the 
shadow  of  a  nuclear  cloud,  as  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  taught  us  not  so  long  ago — 
they  are  also  more  calm. 

For  we  have  learned  to  live  with  the  cold 
war,  and  to  accept  the  burdens  and  pressures 
our  Nation  must  bear  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  world.  We  have  largely  accomplished 
our  freely  chosen   task   of   helping   rebuild 


and  rejuvenate  a  Europe  ravaged  by  war,  and 
we  can  expect  that  in  the  future  Europe 
will  assume  more  of  the  burden  of  helping 
the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world 
pursue  their  own  destinies  in  freedom  and 
economic  well-being. 

And  at  home  we  are  Just  completing  our 
fourth  year  of  sustained  economic  upsurge— 
the  longest  period  of  peacetime  growth  in 
our  history.  Since  the  start  of  the  sixties, 
our  total  national  output— measured  in  con- 
stant dollars— has  grown  by  more  than  one- 
fifth.  Jobs  and  Incomes,  profits  and  invest- 
ment have  reached  new  highs  with  almost 
monotonous  regularity.  And  we  have 
shielded  these  gains  from  the  blight  of  In- 
flation by  maintaining  a  record  of  price  sta- 
bility unexcelled  anywhere  In  the  world. 

To  be  sure,  no  one  Imagines  that  we  have 
conquered  the  business  cycle,  either  for  the 
time  being  or  for  all  time.  Nor  can  we 
claim  to  have  solved  all  our  economic  prob- 
lems, for  we  still  have  many.  But  we  have 
learned  over  the  past  4  years  that  recession 
Is  not  inevitable,  and  we  have  come  to  a  new 
confidence  in  our  ability  to  keep  the  Ameri- 
can economv  moving  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
In  short,  we  stand  on  economic  ground  firm 
enovigh  for  us  to  turn  our  attention — far 
more 'than  ever  before  in  our  history— to 
mounting  a  concentrated,  reasoned  and 
vigorous  attack  upon  some  of  the  acute  so- 
cial problems  too  long  obscured  or  Ignored 
In  the  life  of  our  land. 

Never  have  our  prospects   for  success  In 
that  venture  been  brighter.    For  not  only 
have  we  an  abundance  of  technical,  social, 
and  economic  resources,  but  we  have  arrived, 
I  think,  at  a  new  national  resolve  to  translate 
good  Intentions  into  practical  and  effective 
action.    We  have  arrived  at  a  new  under- 
standing that  In  efforts  of  this  kind  suc- 
cess does  not,  and  cannot,  come  all  at  once, 
but  comes  slowly,  often  grudgingly,  and  over 
long  periods  of  time.     In  a  word,  we  have 
arrived  at  a  new  and  dynamic  realism  in  our 
approach  to  the  social  problems  confronting 
us— and,  In   so   doing,  we  have  abandoned 
any  resort  to  sweeping,  impractical  panaceas 
as  either  substitutes  for  action  or  excuses  for 
inaction.    As  President  Johnson's  proposals 
well  demonstrate,  we  have  discovered  that  to 
be  bold,  we  need  not  be  rash — ^that  to  be 
practical  or  prudent,  we  need  not  be  timid. 
The  list  of  problems  in  our  society  is  long. 
But  in  any  such  list,  the  three  most  crucial 
problems — those  which  underly  and  encom- 
pass all  the  rest— are  poverty,  prejudice,  and 
ignorance. 

In  launching  the  war  on  poverty  and  in 
leading  the  struggle  for  adoption  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  last  year.  President  John- 
son helped  awaken  and  arm  the  conscience  of 
the  Nation  against  poverty  and  prejudice  as 
never  before.  All  of  us.  I  think,  are  be- 
coming more  acutely  aware  of  how  impossi- 
ble it  is  to  insulate  ourselves  behind  a  wall 
of  unconcern — for  in  such  matters,  as  events 
have  taught  us.  unconcern  is  complicity,  and 
to  ignore  the  injustices  of  poverty  and  preju- 
dice is  to  condone  them. 

As  our  moral  vision  is  becoming  sharper 
and  clearer,  and  our  conscience  more  aroused, 
we  are  also  beginning  to  see  how  deep  and 
pervading  is  the  Injury  of  poverty  and  preju- 
dice to  our  national  life.  We  are  beginning 
to  understand  how  these  evils  rend,  not  only 
the  moral  and  social  fabric  of  our  society, 
but  Its  economic  fabric  as  well.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  become  aware  of 'how  these  evils 
impoverish  the  lives  of  all  of  tis  economically 
as  well  as  morally. 

Thirty-five  million  Americans — one  out  of 
every  five  citizens  of  the  world's  wealthiest 
nation— live  in  poverty.  They  not  only  fail 
to  share  adequately  in  the  abundance  en- 
joyed by  the  large  majority  of  Americans, 
but  they  cannot  contribute  to  our  Nation's 
life  and  growth  as  fully  as  other  Americans. 
To  put  It  purely  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents-  Two-thirds  of  our  poor  families  have 


an  average  Income  of  $2,000  or  less.  If  this 
could  be  raised  Just  beyond  $3,000— just  over 
the  poverty  line — their  total  annual  income 
would  be  $7  billion  higher.  As  they  spent 
this  money  in  the  local  grocery  or  clothing 
store,  and  the  local  storeo^^ner  In  his  turn 
spent  this  money,  and  the  money  was  thus 
spent  and  respent  throughout  the  economy, 
it  would  lift  the  Nation's  total  annual  out- 
put by  an  estimated  $14  billion  a  year— 
with  all  the  extra  jobs.  Incomes,  and  profits 
that  would  mean. 

On  economic,  therefore,  as  weU  as  human 
grounds,  poverty  exacts  from  all  of  us  a 
considerable  price.  And  so  does  racial  prej- 
udice. Almost  half  of  ovu-  nonwhite  popu- 
lation lives  in  poverty,  as  compared  with  16 
percent  of  our  white  population.  Unem- 
ployment figures  tell  much  the  same  story. 
Last  year,  fpr  example,  nonwhite  workers  had 
more  than  twice  the  unemployment  rate  of 
white  workers. 

Prejudice  and  poverty  mean  only  limited 
educational   opportunities   for   Negroes   and 
others.     Because  of  limited  educational  op- 
portunities and  the  color  line  drawn  at  far 
too   many   employment   doors,   Negroes   and 
others  find  themselves  largely  shunted  off  to 
lower  paving  semiskilled  and  unskilled  Jobs. 
And  then,  for  the  children  of  these  Ameri- 
cans, begins  the  same  vicious  cycle  In  which 
their  parents  were  caught;  for  prejudice  and 
poverty  will  deprive  them.  too.  of  their  full 
educational  opportunities,  and  prejudice  and 
Inadequate  education  will  limit  them  to  low- 
paying   jobs.     And   caught    in    this   vicious 
cycle  as  well  Is  the  Nation's  economy — for 
d'lscrlmlnatloH,    as    President    Johnson    has 
said,  costs  this  Nation  nearly  $20  billion  a 
year,  with  all  the  Jobs  and  incomes,  profits 
and  investment,  and  untold  opportunltleB, 
that  amount  would  mean. 

In  a  report  issued  at  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nal 
BTlth  said: 

"At  the  very  threshold  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety looms  a  stubborn  obstacle — the  residue 
of  prejudice  left  by  the  long  years  of  human 
slavery  and  segregation.  •  •  •  What  law 
can  do  to  outlaw  discrimination,  the  biparti- 
san Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  has  largely 
done.  •  •  •  But  the  urgent  task  now  Is  to 
translate  the  law  Into  realization.  To  that 
end  it  must  be  effectively  enforced;  it  must 
be  supplemented  by  enlightened  community 
practices  and  attitudes." 

For,  as  the  report  goes  on  to  say.  "the 
demands  of  equality  of  opportunity  are  not 
quite  satisfied  when  the  law  opens  the  door 
and  says,  "All  may  now  enter,'  If  some  are 
made  to  ctrry  on  their  backs  the  burden  of 
Inherited  poverty  and  educational  depriva- 
tion." 

In   any   effort   to   wipe   out   poverty   and 
prejudice,  there  is  no  greater  obstacle  than 
Ignorance— no  greater  ally  than  education. 
Two-thirds  of   those  families  whose  bread- 
winner has  had  8  years  or  less  of  school- 
ing live  in  poverty.     Unemploj-ment  among 
voung  people  in  the  18  to  24  age  group  with 
kn  eighth  grade   education  or   less  is   close 
to  ''0  percent— more   than  three  times  the 
unemployment  average  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole      Yet.  to  cite  statistics  such  as  these— 
as    if    the    story    they    tell    were    not    stark 
enough— Is  barely  to  suggest  how  huge  and 
critical    is    the    educational    challenge    that 
confronts  the  Nation  today.    For  the  costs 
of  education  are  rising,  and  our  educational 
resources— at    all   levels— are    already   sorely 
overburdened   at   a    time   when   our   young 
people  are  reaching  school  age  in  enormous 
numbers  and  our  society  more  and  more  de- 
mands skilled  and  trained  talent. 

We  are  moving  vigorously  to  meet  this 
challenge.  Already  President  Johnson  has 
signed  I  legislation  giving  education  in  the 
Unitrd  States  its  largest  forward  stride  since 
land-giant  colleges  were  established  almost 
a  centirv  ago.  And  in  his  education  mes- 
sage just's  weeks  ago  he  presented  a  program 
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that,  more  perhaps  than  any  in  our  history, 
would  hasten  that  day  hi  our  land  when  abil- 
ity to  learn,  rather  than  ability  to  pay,  will 
be  the  sole  standard  of  educational  opportu- 
nity—when every  child  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, in  the  President's  words,  "to  get  as 
much  education  as  he  has  the  ability  to 
take." 

The  t4\£ks.  then,  ahead  of  us  are  great,  and 
so  are  the  opportunities.  Never  has  the  vi- 
sion of  that  Great  Society  President  Johnson 
has  portrayed  had  better  prospect  of  ap- 
proacliing  so  near  to  achievement.  But  how 
near  it  approached  to  achievement  must  de- 
pend not  upon  the  efforts  of  Government 
alone,  but  also  upon  the  united  efforts  of 
private  citizens,  of  States  and  localities,  upon 
the  personal  efforts  of  every  American,  to  help 
reclaim  those  aspects  of  our  national  life 
laid  waste  by  poverty,  prejudice,  ignorance, 
and  all  other  soiuces  of  needless  human 
suffering. 

Thus  can  we  replenish  the  wellsprings  of 
our  country's  greatness,  and  give  new  life  to 
our  land  as  the  place  beyond  all  others  where 
men  and  mens  hopes  can  flourish  in  all  free- 
dom and  dignity  and  Justice. 


Congressman  Bob  Sikes'  Address  to  the 
Southern  Pulpwood  Conservation  Asso- 
ciation, Atlanta,  Ga.,  February  3,  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OF   GEORCL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10,  1965 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  include  a  very  interesting  address 
delivered  by  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league. Robert  Sikes,  of  Ilorida,  to  the 
Southern  Pulpwood  Conservation  Asso- 
ciation. This  address  was  delivered  in 
Atlanta.  Ga..  on  February  3.  1965,  and 
was  well  received  by  those  present  and 
widely  reported  by  the  Atlanta  news 
media. 

Even  though  the  illustrious  gentleman 
and  outstanding  Congressman  Bob 
Sikes  represents  the  fine  State  of  Florida 
in  our  nationarCongress,  it  is  with  pride 
that  I  remind  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  he  is  a  native  of  Sylvester,  Worth 
County.  Ga.,  which  is  located  in  the  Sec- 
ond District  of  Georgia,  the  district 
which  I  so  proudly  represent  in  this 
body. 

The  address  follows: 

CONGRESSM.^N     BOB     SiKES.      ADDRESS     TO     THE 

SotTHERN  Pulpwood  Conserv.vtion  Asso- 

CUTION.    ATLANT.\.    G.'K.,    FEBRtTARY    3,    1965 

The  Southern  Pulpwood  Conservation  Asso- 
ciation has  an  enviable  opportunity  to  be 
one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  great  story 
of  the  emerging  industrial  South.  You  are 
the  producers  of  the  raw  material  and  the 
processors  of  some  cf  our  principal  Industrial 
products.  You  reach  into  virtually  every 
community  In  the  South.  You  are  the  prin- 
cipal economic  support  for  a  great  many  of 
these  communities.  Yours  Is  one  of  the  most 
Important   Industries    that    we    have. 

I  have  enjoyed  personal  association  and 
warm  friendship  with  many  of  you.  I  know 
yoMi  people;  I  know  your  industry;  I  know 
something  of  your  problems.  So.  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  talk  with  you  about  the 
present  and  the  future  of  the  pulpwood  in- 


dustry In  light  of  existing  and  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

In  the  88th  Congress  a  series  of  measures 
were  enacted  which  will  have  a  far-reaching 
effect  upon  conservation  and  upon  your  in- 
dustry. Tliese  were  the  Wilderness  Act,  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act,  the  Accel- 
erated Public  Works  Act.  and  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  or  antlpoverty  program. 
They  will  have  an  effect  on  forestry  in  gen- 
eral, on  timber  resource  management,  and 
specifically  on  your  activities  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  Industry.  They  earned  for  the 
88th  Congress  the  term,  "Conservation  Con- 
gress." There  is  some  good  in  all  of  these 
laws  and  some  bad  in  most  of  them,  but 
they  are  now  law. 

You  can  anticipate  that  there  will  be  a 
prompt  followup  by  the  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment on  all  the  tasks  initiated  by  the  new 
programs — the  creation  and  expansion  of 
the  national  wilderness  system,  the  program 
of  recreation  land  and  water  acquisition  and 
development,  and  the  Job  Corps  program. 
For  years  to  come.  Congress  will  be  passing 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior,  and  much 
will  be  done  administratively.  Congress  will 
have  no  voice  other  than  through  control  of 
appropriations. 

The  Wilderness  Act  will  have  little  direct 
influence  on  us  here  in  the  South.  Under 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act. 
the  Forest  Service  plans  to  acquire  land  in 
the  South  primarily  for  recreation  purposes. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  act  does 
not  create  additional  Federal  authority  for 
the  purchase  of  land.  Tliere  are  those  who 
would  seek  wholesale  purchases  of  forest  land 
under  this  new  legislation.  But  Congress 
must  be  consulted  and  Congress,  in  this  field, 
generally  can  be  expected  to  go  slow. 

There  will  be  some  Impact  on  your  activi- 
ties as  the  result  of  the  Job  Corps  provisions 
of  the  poverty  program.  I  was  an  enthu- 
siastic supporter  of  the  old  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps  of  the  1930's.  and  subsequently 
I  sponsored  Youth  Conservation  Corps  bills. 
My  enthusiasm  for  this  program  was  lessened 
when  it  was  presented  to  Congress  as  a  part 
of  the  antlpoverty  program  last  year  for  I 
could  envision  what  might  happen  if  half 
wild  Harlem  youths  were  moved  to  the  South 
to  work  in  youth  camps.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  Important  needs  in  Federal  forest,  park, 
and  natural  resourecs  development  which 
conservation  centers  can  help  to  meet.  If 
they  are  properly  administered  and  If  dis- 
cipline is  maintained,  they  will  serve  as  use- 
ful purpose. 

Now,  let's  pass  on  to  the  area  of  new  legis- 
lation. A  major  administration  bill  is  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act. 
This  measure  can  be  helpful  to  the  forest 
Industry.  It  can  also  mean  overcontrol.  In 
addition  to  providing  for  management  of 
Appalachla's  water  resources,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  a  broader  transportation  system 
In  the  region,  the  bill  has  a  specific  provi- 
sion related  to  Appalachla's  timber  re.sources. 
Section  204  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
private,  nonprofit  timber  development  or- 
ganizations (TDO's)  organized  and  operated 
under  State  law.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture would  be  authorized  to  provide  techni- 
cal a.3sistance  to  these  organizations  and 
through  a  loan  program,  provide  up  to  one- 
half  of  their  Initial  capital  requirements. 
Obviously,  this  could  become  a  wide  open 
program,  and  care  must  be  exercised  to  keep 
program  sponsors  from  going  overboard. 

The  Forest  Service  plans  to  step  up  all  of 
its  programs  in  the  Appalachia  area. 

A  number  of  proposed  new  national  rec- 
reation areas  have  been  submitted  to  Con- 
gress for  Its  approval,  and  there  will  be 
others.  A  national  recreation  area  can  be 
established  only  by  act  of  Congress.  Al- 
though such  an  area  will  be  administered 
primarily  for  recreation,  compatible  utiliza- 
tion of  other  resources  is  to  be  permitted. 


Tlius.  there  would  be  no  wholesale  locking 
up  of  the  timber  resource  from  future  us« 
and  management. 

Congress  is  becoming  more  aw;ire  of  and 
sensitive  to  the  growing  demand  for  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities.  For  example,  this 
Congress  will  consider  again  a  bill  to  coordi- 
nate  recreation  uses  around  Federal  multiple 
purpose  water  resource  projects.  In  his  state 
of  the  Union  message.  President  Johnson  in- 
dlcated  that  he  would  soon  submit  to  Con- 
gress  a  Wild  Rivers  bill.  There  will  be  pro- 
posals  to  establish  the  Allegheny  Parkway  in 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  amend  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act  to  permit  local  public 
groups  to  acquire  lands  for  recreational  de- 
velopment under  rural  redevelopment  pro- 
grams. This  Is  Intended  to  provide  addi- 
tional recreational  opportunities  In  those 
areas  where  they  now  are  limited. 

Bills  will  be  considered  which  in  essence 
extend  the  soil  bank  program.  However,  I 
think  that  Congress  is  going  to  take  a  long 
look  at  the  justification  for  a  continuation 
of  these  programs. 

Other  proposed  legislation  of  interest  to 
you  includes  bills  directed  at  a  growing  prob- 
lem stemming  from  the  misuse  or  overuse 
of  pesticides.  Some  problem  areas  which  will 
be  treated  will  be  the  coordination  of  pesti- 
cide use  by  Federal  agencies,  research  on  the 
prevention  of  pesticide  Injury  to  fish  and 
wildlife,  establishment  of  standards  lor 
pesticides,  control  of  related  water  pollution. 
and  grants  to  the  States  for  pesticide  control. 
In  about  3'^  years.  Congress  will  receive 
the  report  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission,  established  In  the  last  Con- 
gress. The  Commission  will  be  engaged  in  a 
review  of  the  policies  applicable  to  the  use, 
management,  and  disposition  of  the  public 
domain  lands  of  the  United  States.  This 
win  touch  on  problems  and  policies  of  forest 
management  in  public  domains  directly  af- 
fecting you  and  affecting  Government  owner- 
ship of  large  holdings. 

Another  study  affecting  timberland  would 
deal  with  strip  mine  reclamation.  A  bill  has 
been  reintroduced  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  study  strip  and  surface 
mine  operations  to  determine  the  best  way 
to  attain  restoration  of  desolate  spoil  banks 
with  trees  and  grasses. 

The  problem  of  water  pollution  is  slated 
for  further  consideration  by  Congress.  The 
Water  Quality  Act,  which,  in  the  last  Con- 
gress passed  the  Senate  and  was  reported 
by  the  House  Public  Works  Committee,  has 
again  passed  the  Senate.  The  legislation 
would  establish  a  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  In  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  bill 
includes  procedures  for  the  establishment 
of  water  quality  standards  applicable  to  in- 
terstate waters,  and  it  provides  for  strength- 
ening the  enforcement  measures  of  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act..  Water  pollu- 
tion is  a  growing  probleifi.  Historically, 
control  measures  have  largely  been  left  In 
the  hands  of  the  States.  Efforts  to  tighten 
control  and  place  it  in  Federal  hands  are 
gaining  strength. 

I  think  it  almost  certain  there  will  be  ad- 
ditional Federal  regulation  on  the  use  of 
water  and  over  water  and  air  pollution.  We 
must  face  the  fact  that  in  a  nation  growing 
like  oiirs,  some  of  this  is  necessary.  It  can 
be  administered  with  a  minimum  of  Inter- 
ference If  that  is  what  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple insist  upon. 

I  am  painting  with  a  broad  brush.  I  have 
not  even  mentioned  some  of  the  things  in 
which  you  are  most  directly  interested,  and, 
of  course,  I  Intend  to  do  so. 

There  probably  are  three  principal  buga- 
boos which  are  of  paramount  concern  to  your 
members.  One  of  these  is  the  withdrawal  of 
the  12-man  exemption  for  logging  and  for- 
estry. This  would  bring  the  pulpwood  pro- 
ducers under  the  wage-hour  law. 
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The  Secretary  of  Labor  made  a  specific 
nnlnt  in  his  endorsement  of  the  proposed 
io.\T  labor  standards  amendments  In  1964 
Murge  repeal  of  13(a)  (15)  which  exempts 
small  logging  operations  involving  not  more 
than  12  employees  from  the  act's  minimum 
sUe  and  overtime  provisions.  The  bill  will 
be  reintroduced  and  there  will  be  a  vigorous 
effort  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Labor 
Committees  of  Congress,  and  the  unions,  to 
expand  the  wage-hour  law  to  Include  these 

workers. 

The  timber  and  pulpwood  industries  have 
been  particularly  concerned  with  this  exemp- 
tion Attacks  have  been  made  upon  it  over 
the  last  several  years,  and  each  year  the 
attacks  are  intensified.  Operators  state  that 
If  the  12-man  exemption  were  removed  small 
sawmill  operators  and  a  very  high  percentage 
of  the  pulpwood  producers  in  the  Southeast 
would  find  compliance  with  tne  wage-hour 
lavi-s  so  difficult  that  most  of  them  would  be 
forced  out  of  business.  Obviously,  a  great 
many  unskilled  and  semiskilled  workers  who 
now  make  good  wages  would  become  unem- 
ployed. 

Last  year  as  an  entering  wedge  a  proposal 
was  made  to  requh-e  the  producer  to  certify 
at  the  time  he  put  his  wood  on  the  yard 
that  It  was  produced  at  rates  not  less  than 
the  minimum  wage  without  regard  to  over- 
time. This  was  successfully  resisted,  but 
It  will  be  back. 

If  the  12-man  exemption  is  removed,  those 
producers  who  benefit  by  it  would  obviously 
be  required  to  put  a  crew  leader  into  the 
woods  with  each  crew  to  keep  the  records 
required  by  the  Wage-Hour  Act.  This,  of 
course,  would  add  to  the  financial  difficulties 
of  the  producers.  The  principal  sponsor  of 
these  changes  know  nothing  of  timber  and 
pulpwood,  or  of  southern  Industry— and 
couldn't  care  less. 

Another  is  a  rewording  of  the  capital  gains 
taxes  on  timber  sales.  The  timber  industry 
would  stand  only  to  lose  by  repeal  or  modi- 
fication of  the  provision.  With  increasing 
taxes,  it  is  growing  constantly  more  difficult 
to  own  timber  land  and  an  adverse  revision 
of  the  capital  gains  tax  structure  would  prob- 
ably make  It  Impossible.  As  you  know,  this 
U  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  which  has  taken  a 
realistic  approach  In  their  studies  of  the 
problem.  I  am  glad  to  state  that  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee  assures  me  they  ex- 
pect to  continue  to  look  realistically  at  the 
problem. 

A  third  is  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  This  section  upholds 
the  right-to-work  laws  which  are  existent 
in  many  States.  I  do  not  consider  it  prop- 
erly within  the  purview  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  strike  down  State  constitutions 
by  legislative  acts  of  the  Federal  Congress. 
As  I  recall  it,  there  are  20  States,  including 
my  own,  having  such  laws.  But,  if  it  hap- 
pens, and  if  the  courts  uphold  it — the  latter 
almost  a  foregone  conclusion — it  can  be 
anticipated  that  your  employees  would  soon 
be  subject  to  compulsory  union  status. 

There  will  be  emphasis  In  some  quarters 
on  extending  coverage  of  the  wage-hours  law 
to  presently  exempt  employees— principally 
In  the  service  Industries.  There  is  pressure 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage  from  Si. 25  to 
-  $1.50  or  even  $2  per  hour.  There  is  also  talk 
of  reducing  the  maximum  hours  to  be  worked 
without  overtime  from  40  hom-s  a  week  to 
as  low  as  32  hours  per  week.  Shortening 
the  workweek  presents  obvious  problems  to 
industries  which  work  on  a  7-day-a-week 
basis.  There  are  some  industries  which  find 
It  more  costly  to  shut  a  plant  down  than  to 
continue  working  the  40  hours  per  week,  but 
reducing  the  workweek  below  40  hours  could 
bring  unbearable  hardship. 

Of  these  only  the  capital  gains  question 
is  dormant.  There  will  be  vigorous  effort 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  and  in  the 
committees  of  Congress  to  bring  about  the 
enactment  of  the  other  two. 


There  are  other  possible  fields  of  legisla- 
tion. There  has  been  discussion  of  subsidiz- 
ing and  price  fixing  of  timber  crops.  I  see 
little  likelihood  of  this. 

There  is  a  question  among  your  members 
about  extensions  in  the  timber  price  report- 
ing program.  This  is  a  matter  to  be  worked 
out  through  your  own  group  and  the  vari- 
ous agencies  of  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments which  have  an  interest  in  it.  Your 
representatives  in  Congress  can  be  helpful 
by  serving  as  Intermediaries.  No  further 
legislation  Is  Indicated, 

On  January  22,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
proposed  to  reconstitute  the  American  Lum- 
ber Standards  Committee.  There  is  a  30-day 
period  during  which  public  comment  will 
be  received.  After  this,  departmental  action 
will  be  taken.  You  know  the  pros  and  cons 
of  this  action  better  than  I,  but  you  cannot 
ignore  it. 

GeneraUy,  the  legislation  which  concerns 
you  stems  from  the  agencies  of  government. 
Quite  obviously  there  is  in  prospect  a  full 
and  far-reaching  set  of  legislative  proposals. 
Some  will  help  you;  some  will  hurt  you; 
some  could  pv.t  you  out  of  business. 

Now  let's  be  very  candid  with  each  other. 
You  asked  me  to  project  the  future  of  leg- 
islation affecting  your  industry. 

Where  did  I  go  for  my  information? 
I  went  to  the  committees  of  Congress  and 
to  the  departments  of  government. 
Why  didn't  I  come  to  you? 
Certainly,  no  one  is  more  expert  In  this 
field     You  have  to  be  expert  to  stay  In  it 
and  to  pay  the  bills.     But  you  are  not  the 
people  who  are  making  policy. 

Policy  should  be  a  team  effort.  It  should 
be  developed  by  industry,  labor,  and  govern- 
ment. It  is  not.  Policy,  more  and  more  is 
government  devised  and  government  di- 
rected The  power  of  industry  to  Influence 
policy  is  shrinking.  So  is  that  of  Congress. 
Tn  your  field,  you  are  fortunate  in  that  one 
agency  with  which  you  deal,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice is  dedicated  to  the  conservation  of  natu- 
ral' resources,  recognizes  your  problems,  and 
m  the  main  cooperates  with  you  toward 
sound  objectives.  But  other  agencies  with 
which  you  deal  are  going  to  tighten  the  re- 
strictions under  which  you  operate  every 
time  they  have  an  opportunity. 

It  is  significant  that  most  of  my  projec- 
tions to  you  today  on  legislation  came  from 
agencies  of  government— not  from  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress.  Some  of  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  had  no  firm  program 
to  offer,  not  even  for  1965.  Now.  I  know  it  is 
early  in  the  year.  This  is  a  new  Congress 
and  a  new  administration,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  little  by  little  Congress  is  ceas- 
ln<'  to  devlop  policy.  There  should  be  a  con- 
tinuing program  of  policy  development  in 
congressional  committees.  These  commit- 
tees are  permanent  except  for  a  few  changes 
in  personnel  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  There 
i",  always  a  carryover  of  congressional  com- 
mittee staff  members.  There  should  be  con- 
stant analysis  and  programing  of  legislative 
needs,  but  frequently  there  is  not.  Each  year 
is  considered  sufficient  unto  itself.  Each 
year  most  committees  react  to  the  urgency 
of  the  moment. 

Some  people  say  that  Congress  is  dying 
on  the  vine.  The  Constitution  vested  great 
power  in  the  Congress  as  an  independent 
member  of  the  great  triumvirate  of  govern- 
ment. But  year  after  year,  I  see  Congress 
relinquish  bits  and  pieces  of  its  power  to  the 
President— and  year  after  year  it  allows  the 
Supreme  Court  to  usurp  other  powers.  Just 
last  year  the  Senate  failed  to  follow  House 
leadership  and  strike  down  the  Supreme 
Court's  takeover  of  legislative  apportion- 
ment processes.  This  year  the  House  stripped 
Its  Rules  Commltte  of  vlrtuaUy  all  power— 
and  gave  that  power  to  the  Speaker.  Since 
the  Speaker  supports  administration  policies, 
this  is  about  the  same  as  giving  it  to  the 
President.     The  Rules  Committee  has  been 


a  highly  important  balance  wheel.  It 
exercised  restraint  on  some  wild  committee 
actions  in  past  years. 

Yet  the  Congress  is  the  only  voice  the  peo- 
ple have  in  Government.  Despite  this  fact, 
it  is  constantlv  under  attack.  It  is  always 
open  season  on  the  Congress.  It  is  well  to 
remember  when  the  voice  of  Congress  is 
stilled  or  muted,  it  is  your  voice  in  Govern- 
ment that  is  lost. 

You  can  perform  no  greater  service  than  to 
help  to  strengthen  that  voice.  You  can 
strengthen  it  by  working  with  the  Congress 
to  develop  the  programs  which  your  industry 
needs.  You  can't  do  this  by  waiting  to  re- 
act for  or  against  programs  which  Govern- 
ment develops.  Some  Government  programs 
are  good.  Others  are  as  wild  as  a  March  hare. 
Whether  good  or  bad,  it  is  getting  to  be  a  one- 
way street.  There  should  be  cooperative  de- 
velopment between  you.  the  people  who  work 
for  you,  the  people  who  legislate  for  you,  and 
the  "people  who  administer  your  programs. 

The  writers  of  the  Constitution  did  not 
intend  Congressmen  to  become  errand  boys, 
taut  the  exactitudes  of  the  Job  are  such  ttiat 
it  is  very  easy  for  them  to  do  Just  that.  You 
can  help  your  Congressman  raise  his  Job  to 
the  high  level  at  which  it  was  constituted, 
and  he  will  welcome  your  help.  He  knows 
he  should  be  first  a  legislator,  an  equal  part- 
ner in  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
When  you  undertake  to  participate  realis- 
tically in  developing  policy,  you  will  some- 
times find  yourselves  spinning  your  wheels. 
From  your  standpoint,  the  legislative  outlook 
now  may  be  much  less  than  favorable.  A 
topheavy  liberal  majority  in  Congress  has 
solid  control  of  both  branches.  Committees 
have  been  reorganized  with  liberals  In  com- 
mand. Unquestionably,  the  new  Congress 
can  get  out  of  hand.  Elected  in  the  main  on 
L.B.J.'s  coattails,  there  is  only  his  restraining 
hand  to  keep  it  in  balance. 

The  President  can  get  virtually  anything 
he  wants  from  Congress.  The  bigger  prob- 
lem will  be  to  keep  Congress  from  passing 
more  than  he  wants.  Those  of  us  who 
pursue  a  middle-of-the-road  course  very  defi- 
nitely have  our  work  cut  out  for  us  if  the 
legislative  program  is  to  be  kept  in  reason. 
At  this  point,  the  89th  Congress  looks  like 
the  most  liberal  one  in  history.  Regrettably, 
the  small  slap  at  Nasser  doesn't  indicate  a 
trend  toward  conservation.  It  was  because 
of  Jewish  resentment  at  the  Arabs,  reflected 
in  votes  from  U.S.  districts  with  large  Jewish 
communities. 

But  remember,  pendulums  always  swing 
back  You  have  to  start  somewhere  to  be 
readv  v?hen  the  downward  swing  begins.  U 
hlstorv  repeats,  the  next  Congress  will  be 
less  liberal  than  this  one.  Your  program 
should  not  wait  for  the  next  election.  It 
should  be  a  part  of  the  next  election. 

Remember  too,  as  your  program  is  de- 
veloped, the  Nation  is  not  going  to  stand 
still  People  who  want  something  from  Gov- 
ernment will  find  a  way  to  express  them- 
selves. It  is  not  enough  just  to  want  to  be 
left  alone.  There  is  no  way  to  be  left  alone 
in  the  complex  modern  world  in  which  we 
live.  You  have  to  fight  for  your  place  in 
the  sun  or  you  won't  have  one.  There  is 
no  better  example  of  this  than  in  your  own 
fight  to  retain  the  12-man  exemption,  and 
the  present  capital  gains  tax  procedure. 
These  have  been  of  such  extreme  impor- 
tance to  you  that  you  have  placed  their  pres- 
ervation among  your  principal  objectives. 
Significantly,  there  are  good  supporting  rea- 
sons As  a  result,  vou  have  been  successful. 
But  the  battle  isn't  over— it  will  be  a  con- 
tinuing one. 

This  then,  indicates  that  a  policy  of  op- 
position is  not  sufficient  in  today's  world. 
It  has  to  be  a  forward -moving  policy  and  a 
sound  one  if  it  is  to  survive  the  conflicting 
pressures  it  will  encounter.  But  you  have 
to  get  in  the  swim. 
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I  told  the  Florida  Chapter  of  AMA  some 
years  ago  their  organization  was  getting 
nowhere  with  a  policy  of  Just  plain  opposi- 
tion to  medicare.  Tliere  was  a  time  when 
they  could  have  taken  the  ball  and  scored 
on  some  realistic  health  alternative  program 
which  would  adequately  help  the  needy. 
Now,  it  is  too  late.  Their  voice  is  now  scarce- 
ly heard  in  the  centers  of  government. 

No.  opposition  Isn't  enough.  There  has 
to  be  a  logical  program.  That  doesn't  mean 
your  program  has  to  outspend  the  Govern- 
ment's program.  It  must  be  a  workable 
program  which  is  sufficiently  progressive  to 
offer  Congress  an  alternative  and  to  attract 
support.  It  should  be  a  compendium  of  the 
views  of  industry,  labor,  Congress,  and  gov- 
ernment. It  must  reflect  a  cross  section  of 
viewpoints,  or  it  will  be  labeled  a  parochial 
approach.  That  means  some  give  and  take. 
You  won't  be  able  to  dominate,  and  that  you 
already  know,  but  you  can  avoid  being  domi- 
nated. 

Expressed  very  simply,  it  is  most  important 
that  sound,  constructive  programs  of  in- 
formation be  directed  both  to  Congress  and 
to  the  people  so  that  they  mriy  have  access  to 
comprehensive  information  on  which  to 
make  intelligent  decisions  based  on  fact. 
Everybody  else  is  doing  this — some  of  them 
very  effectively. 

I  have  covered  a  wide  area.  I  have  dis- 
cussed many  things.  We  are  entering  what 
may  be  a  period  of  great  change.  The  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  citizen  to  his  country 
and  tc  his  government  have  not  changed. 
Our  country  and  our  Government  are  no  bet- 
ter or  no  worse  tlian  the  people  who  make 
it  up.  It  may  very  W2ll  be  true  that  at  no 
tLme  in  the  history  of  mankind  has  it  been 
more  Important  for  people  who  love  and 
cherish  the  true  blessings  of  democracy  to 
determine  to  protect  those  blessings.  You, 
more  than  most,  can  help. 

Perhaps  It  Is  best  expressed  In  a  thing 
called  patriotism — belief  In  America.  Some 
people  think  patriotism  is  going  out  of  style 
m  this  country — along  with  prayer  In  the 
schools.  To  many,  the  FoiU'th  of  July  Is  Just 
another  day  when  they  don't  have  to  work. 

I  recall  a  night  some  months  ago  In  Wash- 
ington at  a  typical  Washington  banquet  with 
too  many  spjeeches  and  too  much  smoke  in 
the  air.  The  hour  was  late  and  the  guests 
were  tired.  Then  as  a  final  event,  a  Navy 
choral  team  appeared,  and  in  song  and  word 
they  told  the  story  of  America — of  its  hum- 
ble beginning  as  a  haven  for  the  oppressed 
and  a  land  of  opportunity  for  all.  They  told 
how  people  who  believed  in  this  country  and 
who  loved  it,  worked  for  it,  fought  for  it, 
and  died  for  It.  to  make  It  the  great  land 
that  we  have  Inherited. 

And  when  they  had  finished,  that  great 
crowd  was  no  longer  tired  or  bored.  They 
were  thrilled  and  electrified  at  a  glimpse  of 
a  thing  called  patriotism;  It  Is  the  lifeblood 
of  any  land.  If  we  keep,  truly  keep,  our 
patriotism  throughout  this  land,  we  will 
not  lose  Its  traditions  or  its  greatness.  Let's 
not  lose  OTor  patriotism;  let's  not  lose  our 
belief  in  America  for  this  is  indeed  a  decade 
of  challenge.  It  may  be  a  challenge  for  the 
survival  of  our  Nation. 


Hon.  Joaquin  "Mike"  Elizalde 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  10.  1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  great  sadness  and  sorrow  that 


I  learned  of  the  passing  of  one  of  the 
greatest  friends  the  United  States  ever 
had,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  also  one  of 
my  closest  friends,  the  Honorable  Joaquin 
Elizalde.  "Mike"  as  he  was  affectionately 
known  to  his  many  friends,  was  the  first 
Ambassador  of  the  Philippines  to  the 
United  States  and  served  in  that  capacity 
from  1946  to  1952.  Prior  to  that  time 
however,  he  was  Resident  Commissioner 
of  the  Philippines  from  1938  to  1944. 

I  got  to  know  Mike  when  I  first  came 
to  Washington  in  1946  and  was  assigned 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I 
knew  of  no  man  who  fought  for  his 
people,  nor  was  a  more  firm  defender  of 
his  people  than  Mike  Elizalde.  By  the 
same  token  he  was  a  most  kind  and  con- 
siderate and  compassionate  man. 

My  thoughts  are  with  his  widow  and 
children  at  this  time  but  I  am  sure  they 
will  be  sustained  by  tlie  memory  of  a 
tnily  great  man  who  will  long  be  re- 
membered in  the  history  of  his  country. 


Handy-Dandy  Little  Suicide  Kits  and  Do- 
It- Yourself  Instruments  of  Mental  Ill- 
ness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOtTBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1965 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  26,  in  the  Congressional  Record 
beginning  at  page  1341,  I  described  the 
need  for  far-reaching  changes  in  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938,  as 
proposed  in  H.R.  1235,  an  omnibus  bill 
to  rewrite  the  27-year-old  law. 

Today,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  to  tes- 
tify on  one  phase  of  this  broad  subject, 
the  control  of  traffic  in  barbiturates, 
amphetamines,  and  related  habit-form- 
ing stimulant  or  depressant  drugs.  Un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  the  Honorable  Oren 
Harris,  the  committee  has  been  holding 
extremely  interesting  hearings  on  H.R. 
2,  Chairman  Harris'  bill  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  bootlegging  and  illicit  dis- 
tribution of  the  so-called  pep  pills  and 
goofballs  and  bennies  and  other  non- 
narcotic dangerous  drugs. 

PLEA  FOR  EXPANDED  HEARINGS 

In  my  testimony,  I  cited  the  provisions 
of  section  6  of  H.R.  1235  as  being,  in  a 
number  of  major  respects,  more  effec- 
tive than  H.R.  2  In  meeting  the  problem 
of  these  dangerous  drugs.  But  my  state- 
ment went  beyond  that  to  urge  that  the 
hearings  on  H.R.  2  be  expanded  for  the 
purpose  of  going  into  the  entire  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  rewriting 
all  of  its  obsolete  sections  and  adding 
new  sections  to  meet  new  circumstances. 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest 
among  consumers  and  among  consumer- 
minded  Members  of  the  House  in  the 
issues  I  discussed  in  my  statement  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  January  26,  I 


think  there  will  be  general  interest  in 
my  statement  today  on  section  6  of  this 
bill,  as  follows: 
A  Serious  Gap  in  Our  Laws — But  Just 
One   of   Many 

(Testimony  by  Congresswoman  Leonoe  k. 
Sullivan  before  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  on  legis- 
latlon  to  tighten  controls  over  habit-form- 
ing  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs, 
Wednesday,  February  10,  1965) 

Chairman  Harris  and  members  of  the 
committee,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  this  morning.  The  legis- 
lation you  are  considering  Is  of  vital  impor- 
tance— vital  In  the  literal  sense  that  our 
lives  are  In  danger  from  the  continued  wide- 
spread illicit  traffic  In  barbiturates,  amphet- 
amines, and  the  related  central  nervous 
system  depressant  or  stimulant  drugs.  We 
know  that  many  of  the  head-on  crashes  on 
our  superhighways — where  a  car  or  truck 
win  suddenly  careen  across  the  median  strip 
and  plow  into  a  car  going  the  other  direc- 
tion, wiping  out  entire  families — can  be 
attributed  to  more  than  Just  fatigue  on  the 
part  of  one  of  the  drivers.  As  the  work  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  dem- 
onstrated, illicit  sales  of  the  so-called  pep 
pills  at  highway  stops  are  so  common  that 
the  use  of  such  drugs  constitutes  a  real  and 
present  danger  to  everyone  who  ventures 
out  on  a  highway. 

The  barbiturates  and  the  amphetamines 
serve  very  useful  medical  purposes  when 
properly  used,  and  nothing  In  this  legisla- 
tion, of  course,  would  Interfere  with  the  doc- 
tor's freedom  of  action  in  prescribing  such 
drugs  or  with  the  patient's  opportunity  to 
buy  them  through  legitimate  channels.  But 
when  the  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  testified — as  he  did  be- 
fore this  committee — that  probably  one-half 
of  the  9  billion  doses  of  barbiturates  and 
amphetamines  manufactured  In  this  coun- 
try In  1962  ended  up  on  the  bootleg  market, 
then,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  compelled  by  our 
responsibilities  as  Members  of  Congress  to 
wipe  out  this  bootlegging  of  pills  which  are 
major  causes  of  highway  homicide,  which 
also  serve  as  handy-dandy  little  suicide  kits, 
and  do-it-yourself  instruments  of  mental 
illness  and  delinquency  among  youth. 

Of  course,  you  are  not  going  to  wljoe  out  all 
traffic  In  Instruments  of  homicide  and  suicide 
and  crime  no  matter  what  kind  of  legisla- 
tion you  pass,  but  I  want  to  point  out— be- 
fore someone  raises  the  question  of  flresnns 
regulation  and  we  get  into  a  long  and  emo- 
tional controversy  on  a  completely  different 
Issue — there  Is  nothing  In  the  first  amend- 
ment about  the  right  of  the  public  to  buy 
any  kind  of  poison  they  want  to.  In  fact,  we 
have  many  laws — including  the  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act — which  severely  restrict 
the  manufacture,  distribution  and  sale,  of 
unsafe  products  In  commerce,  and  we  have 
other  laws  which  prohibit  the  illegal  posses- 
sion of  narcotics  regardless  of  whether  they 
moved  In  Interstate  commerce. 

We  must  stop  the  Illegal  traffic  In  nonnar- 
cotic drugs  which  are  frequent  substitutes 
for  narcotics  and  which  when  abused  are 
habit  forming  and  dangerous  not  Just  to  the 
user  but  to  the  public.  The  legislation  be- 
fore you  will  go  far  toward  accomplishing  that 
purpose.  It  prohibits  unauthorized  posses- 
sion of  the  pills,  permits  surveillance  of  all 
stages  of  production  and  distribution,  and  es- 
tablishes criminal  penalties  for  violators, 
particularly  for  sales  to  youths. 

stronger     provisions    in     H.R.     1235 

Commissioner  Larrlck  pointed  out  in  his 
testimony  certain  changes  which  he  would 
recommend  in  H.R.  2,  the  bill  introduced  by 
Chairman  Harris.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  one  of  the  sections  of 
H.R.  1235,  my  omnibus  bill  to  rewrite  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938,  con- 
tains all  of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  2  on  con- 
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trol  of  the  dangerous  and  hablt-formlng  de- 
nressant  and  stimulant  drugs,  and,  in  the 
?«Dects  cited  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
icVration.  also  contains  language  covering 
most  of  the  points  raised  by  Mr.  Larrlck. 

For  instance,  my  bill  permits  seizure  of 
anv  drugs  for  which  there  are  not  proper 
records  as  required  under  the  proposed  law. 
There  are  safeguards  in  the  bill  to  protect 
leeitlmate  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and 
retailers,  of  course,  but  the  burden  of  proof 
would  be  placed  upon  them  to  prove  legal 
ownership  of  any  drugs  for  which  they  failed 
to  keep  proper  records.  Under  such  tight 
restrictions,  I  cannot  imagine  half  of  the  an- 
nual production  of  9  billion  doses  disappear- 
ing out  of  legitimate  trade  channels. 

H  R  2  would  extend  to  Food  and  Drug  of- 
ficials the  right  to  carry  firearms  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  in  the  administration  of 
this  new  section  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act.  H.R.  1235  would  go  further,  as 
Commissioner  Larrlck  urged,  and  give  such 
officials  the  powers  not  only  to  execute  and 
serve  arrest  warrants,  and  execute  seizure  by 
process  issued  pursuant  to  libel,  but  also  to- 
la) Make  arrests  without  warrant  for  of- 
fenses under  this  legislation  "if  the  offense 
is  committed  in  the  officer's  or  employees 
presence  or  if  he  has  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  person  so  arrested  has  commit- 
ted or  is  committing,  such  offenses"; 

(b)  Make,  prior  to  institution  of  libel  pro- 
ceedings, "seizure  of  drugs,  containers,  or 
conveyances  if  such  drugs,  containers  or  con- 
veyances are,  or  if  he  has  reasonable  grounds 
to  believe  that  they  are,  subject  to  seizure 
and  condemnation"  under  the  law.  provided 
however  that  libel  proceedings  be  instituted 
immediatelv  thereafter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  very  strong  pow- 
ers but  they  are  not  excessive;  they  are 
similar  to  the  powers  now  held  by  alcohol  tax 
agents  and  by  narcotic  agents.  In  the  case 
of  habit-forming  dangerous  drugs  so  widely 
bootlegged,  we  are  dealing  with  criminal  syn- 
dicates and  hoodlums.  Without  such  pow- 
ers, the  evidence  can  quickly  disappear  be- 
fore warrants  and  libels  can  be  issued. 

FOOD,    DRUG,    and    COSMETIC    ACT    NEEDS    MAJOR 
OVERHAUL 

My  purpose  In  coming  here  this  morning  is 
not  just  to  suggest  the  substitution  of  the 
stronger  provisions  of  section  6  of  H.R.  l^JO 
for  HR  2,  as  a  tighter  bill  and  more  In- 
clusive in  fighting  bootlegging  of  these  dan- 
gerous drugs.     I  am  even  more  brash  than 

Mr  Chairman,  I  first  Introduced  this  bar- 
biturate-amphetamine control  legislation 
more  than  4  years  ago.  so  I  am  very  anxious 
to  see  such  legislation  become  law.  I  know 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
also  been  a  sponsor  of  such  legislation  for  a 
number  of  years.  But  we  both  recognize— 
and  I  hope  all  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee also  recognize— that  the  situation 
with  regard  to  these  dangerous  mlnd-allect- 
ing  drugs,  while  very  serious,  is  only  one  of 
a  whole  series  of  Important  problems  whicn 
now  exist  in  the  administration  of  effective 
food.  drug,  and  co.=metlc  regulation. 

We  have  put  a  lot  of  blowout  patches  on 
the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  over 
the  years,  but  the  act  itself  needs  a  major 
overhaul.  Instead,  we  have  usually  taken 
up  one  issue  at  a  time,  one  Congress  at  a 
time.  In  1954,  we  passed  the  bill  on  pesti- 
cides, but  nothing  was  done  on  cosmetics  or 
on  food  additives,  or  about  other  glaring 
gaps  in  the  law.  In  1958,  we  passed  a  Food 
Additives  Act,  but  again  did  nothing  about 
cosmetics  safety,  or  any  of  the  other  defi- 
ciencies in  the  act.  In  1960,  when  the  lipstick 
makers  came  rushing  In  for  help,  we  quickly 
passed  the  Color  Additives  Act,  requiring 
that  all  coloring  matter  in  foods,  drugs,  or 
cosmetics  (except  hair  dye  colors)  be  proved 
safe  before  being  used,  but  to  this  day  we 
have  done  not  a  single  thing  to  assure  the 
pretesting  for  safety  of  any  other  ingredient 


In  cosmetics  In  1962,  under  circumstances 
I  do  not  have  to  recall  for  this  committee — 
which  worked  a  legislative  miracle  in  getting 
the  legislation  through  under  tremendous 
difficulties— we  closed  the  major  loopholes  In 
the  clearance  of  prescription  drugs  following 
the  thalidomide  disclosures,  but  once  again 
we  did  nothing  about  cosmetics,  or  barbitu- 
rates and  amphetamines,  or  therapeutic  de- 
vices or  any  of  the  other  major  loopholes  in 
the  basic  act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  FDA  have  repeatedly  deplored.  I 
included  these  things  In  my  omnibus  bill  as 
long  ago  as  1961.  The  chairman  of  this 
committee  also  proposed  many  of  these 
things  in  legislation  he  also  Introduced  in 
the  87th  Congress. 

I  Introduced  an  omnibus  bill  in  1961  after 
having  introduced  separate  bills  on  cosmet- 
ics In  four  previous  Congresses,  when  I  be- 
came   convinced    we    were    proceeding    too 
slowly  by  taking  up  only  one  phase  of  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  In  each  2-year 
term' of  Congress.     This  Is  ovir   basic   con- 
sumer protection  statute.    It  is  27  years  old. 
Many  provisions  of   it   are   obsolete.     Some 
sections    were    bad    27    years    ago,    and    are 
worse  today.     Yet  we  have  approached  this 
vast  problem  a  nibble  at  a  time,  a  Congress 
at  a  time,  even  conceding  that  some  of  the 
acts  which  you  have  sponsored  In  these  past 
10  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  been  very  Im- 
portant and  very  sizable  bites  indeed.     But 
we  haven't  ever  done  since  1938  the  kind  of 
Job  done  by  this  committee  27  years  ago— 
that  is,  take  a  good,  hard  look  at  the  entire 
act  on  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics,  and  weed 
out  the  obsolete  portions  and  replace  them 
with  effective  provisions  which  truly  protect 
the    consumer    in    today's    economy    rather 
than  that  of  27  years  ago,  when  technology 
and  marketing  were  far  different. 

MAY    BE   ONLY    CHANCE   TO    AMEND   ACT  IN    THIS 
CONGRESS 

In  my  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  January  26,  I  spelled  out  these 
necessary  and  long-overdue  changes,  as  called 
for  in  H.R.  1235.  In  that  statement,  I  went 
into  detail  on  all  of  the  provisions  of  my 
omnibus  bill,  and  the  reasons  why  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  public,  and  the  interests  of 
all  consumers,  require  passage  of  an  omnibus 
bill  such  as  HJl.  1235,  rather  than  another 
piecemeal  approach  as  in  H.R.  2. 

My  plea  is  this:  Please  extend  the  scope  of 
these  hearings  to  Include  all  phases  of  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  requiring  Im- 
provement and  amendment.    You  have  made 
a  fine,  early  start  In  this  Congress  on  a  most 
important  aspect  of  the  problem.    But  I  am 
fearful  that  if  we  pass  H.R.  2  by  itself,  that 
may  be  the  only  part  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  we  can  get  to  In  this  Congress. 
For  I  am  mindful  of  the  heavy  legislative 
responsibilities  of  this  committee  In  so  many 
other  fields — transportation,  aviation,  natu- 
ral gas,  power,  the  Public  Health  Service  pro- 
gram, railroad  retirement,  communications, 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and 
the  other  regulatory  agencies,  and  the  fact 
that  once  you  put  this  one  aspect  of  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  behind  you,  the  press 
of  hearings  on  other  issues  may  make  It  im- 
possible to  go  back  to  this  subject.    At  the 
pace  which  has  been  followed  in  the  past.  It 
may  be  years  before  we  can  complete  action 
on  such  major  loopholes  In  the  law  as  those 

applying  to: 

1.  Therapeutic  devices,  which  can  be  mar- 
keted today  without  proof  of  safety  and  with- 
out proof  of  effectiveness  and  which.  In  many 
instances,  are  tools  for  the  victimization  of 
the  elderly  and  sick,  as  Senator  Williams' 
Committee  en  the  Aging  reported  just  last 

W66l£. 

2.  Cosmetics,  which  can  also  be  marketed 
without  prior  clearance  for  safety,  except  In- 
sofar as  the  coloring  matter  Is  concerned 
(and  in  the  case  of  hair  dyes,  the  colors  can 


be  virulently  dangerous  just  so  long  as  the 
label  points  out  they  may  not  be  safe  lor 
some  people  to  use ) .  ,.  .  , 

3  Worthless  dietary  foods,  another  major 
source  of  defrauding  the  elderly  and  lU. 

4  Factory  inspection  for  foods,  nonpre- 
scription drugs  and  cosmetics— the  sato« 
loopholes  m  these  fields  which  we  closed  for 
prescription    drugs   in   the    Kefauver-HarrlB 

Act  of  1962.  ,       .  _.  ^ 

5  Deceptive  labeling  and  packaging:  The 
public  is  really  becoming  aroused  over  the 
tricks  which  can  be  perpetrated  under  pres- 
ent law.  I  firmly  believe  that  If  we  do  not 
solve  this  problem  through  the  noncontro- 
verslal  features  of  section  2  of  H.R.  1235,  you 
win  soon  be  faced  with  tremendous  demand 
for  much  more  stringent  regulation. 

6.  Cautionary  labeling  of  foods,  drugs, 
and  cosmetics — now  exempt  under  the  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Labeling  Act  so  that  no 
Information  need  be  supplied  on  possible 
dangerous  uses  or  misapplications,  or  on  first 
aid  steps  to  be  followed  in  case  of  mishap 
or  accidental  Ingestion,  particularly  by  chil- 
dren. 

There  are  many  other  changes  In  the  basic 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  called 
for  by  H.R.  1235,  Including  a  proposed  ban 
on  interstate  commerce  In  flavored  or  sweet- 
ened aspirin,  a  major  cause  of  accidental 
poisoning  of  children  under  5.  In  extending 
my  remarks,  I  will  list  all  of  these  provisions. 
But  for  right  now,  I  fervently  ask  that  you 
expand  your  hearings  on  H.R.  2  to  Include  all 
phases  of  the  act,  and  give  our  consumers 
the  first  real  top-to-bottom  review  in  27 
years  of  the  many  deficiencies  in  this  statute. 


H.R.  3784 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed7iesday,  February  10.  1965 
Mr     BURTON    of    California.      Mr. 
Speaker,  in  late  1964,  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  88th  Congress,  three  wit- 
nesses were  summoned  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American   Activities   in   secret   session. 
They  were  called  because  of  their  efforts 
in  1963  to  persuade  the  State  Department 
and  the  Attorney  General  to  grant  an  en- 
try permit  to  Professor  Yasui,  a  Japanese 
law  professor,  who  had  applied  for— and 
subsequently     received— permission     to 
come  to  the  United  States  on  a  speaking 
tour.    The  alleged  purpose  of  the  sub- 
committee was  the  investigation  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionalitv  Act  of   1952,  particularly  the 
provision    (8  U.S.C.   1182(d)(3))    which 
empowers  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Attorney  General  in  their  discretion  to 
authorize  the  admission  of  aliens  who 
might  otherwise  be  inadmissible.    These 
three  witnesses  were  two  women,  Dagmar 
WUson  and  Donna  Allen,  leaders,  respec- 
tively, of  the  Women  Strike  for  Peace  and 
the  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  and  Russell  Nixon, 
general  manager  of  the  National  Guard- 
ian a  weekly  newspaper  which  was  the 
chief  sponsor  of  Professor  Yasui's  speak- 
ing tour. 

The  role  these  witnesses  played  in  con- 
nection with  the  admission  of  Professor 
Yasui  amounted  to  nothing  more  than 
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the  exercise  of  their  constitutional  rights 
as  American  citizens  to  appear  before  an 
authorized  representative  of  the  State 
Department  to  express  their  views  on  a 
matter  pending  before  the  State  Depart- 
ment. It  is  clear  that  there  was  nothing 
that  these  witnesses  could  tell  the  sub- 
committee that  was  of  legitimate  con- 
cern either  to  the  committee  or  to  Con- 
gress. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  covers 
only  subversive  and  un-American  propa- 
ganda activities  and  the  past  operations 
of  the  committee  have  given  rise  to  the 
widespread  impression  that  witnesses 
summoned  before  the  committee  have 
necessaril.v  engaged  in  some  subversive 
or  un-American  activities.  The  wit- 
nesses, accordingly,  were  concerned  that 
their  appearance  before  the  committee  in 
secret  session  would  reflect  upon  them 
and  give  rise  to  unwarranted  inferences 
that  they  had  been  engaged  in  some 
nefarious  practice.  They  were  concerned 
also  that  inaccurate  and  damaging  ver- 
sions of  what  occurred  in  secret  session 
could  be  reported  and  that  the  witnesses 
would  not  have  an  opportunity  to  spread 
upon  the  public  record  what  actually 
occurred  and  what  they  actually  said. 
For  these  reasons  the  witnesses  requested 
that  they  be  heard  in  open  session. 

Theii"  position  was  based  on  the  lan- 
guage of  rule  XT,  paragraph  26(g)  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Rules  which 
provide  that  public  hearings  shall  be  the 
normal  rule  for  hearings  conducted  by 
standing  committees  as  supplemented  by 
subsection  (m)  of  this  paragraph  and  by 
rule  IV  of  the  rules  of  procedures  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
These  latter  provisions  set  out  the  condi- 
tions for  holding  executive  sessions: 
namely,  where  the  evidence  at  a  public 
hearing  would  either  endanger  national 
security — rule  rv  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities — or  where  it 
would  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  in- 
criminate anyone — subparagraph  (m) 
of  rule  XI,  paragraph  26  of  the  House 
rules.  It  was  plain  that  the  testimony 
of  these  witnesses  would  neither  en- 
danger the  national  security  nor  defame, 
degrade,  or  incriminate  anyone.  On  the 
contrary,  the  witnesses  properly  took  the 
position  that  their  appearance  in  secret 
session  would  impair  their  reputations 
and  only  a  public  hearing  could  effec- 
tively protect  them.  Nevertheless,  the 
subcommittee,  two  of  whose  members 
were  lameduck  Congressmen,  rejected 
the  witnesses'  request  that  their  testi- 
mony be  taken  in  public  session  and  in- 
stead recommended  that  the  witnesses 
be  cited  for  contempt.  Thereafter,  the 
full  committee,  which  included  three 
lameduck  members,  voted  to  approve 
this  recommendation  and  forwarded  it  to 
the  Speaker.  a.'Jking  him  to  certify  the 
case  to  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  title  2,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 194.  The  Speaker,  on  the  basis  of  a 
ruling  by  the  Parliamentarian,  held  that 
he  had  no  discretion  or  judgment  in  the 
matter  and  was  required  under  the  stat- 
ute to  certify  the  recommendation  with- 
out regard  to  his  own  private  or  official 
view  on  the  matter.    The  Department  of 


Justice  has  since  had  an  indictment 
returned  against  these  witnesses  charg- 
ing them  with  contempt  of  Congress. 

The  train  of  events  described  above 
raises  the  following  questions  which  re- 
quire the  attention  of  the  full  House: 

First.  The  crime  of  contempt  of  Con- 
gress is  in  essence  a  crime  of  a  political 
nature.  When  the  statute  upon  which 
the  prosecution  rests  was  first  enacted 
back  in  1857  many  of  the  Members  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  voiced 
considerable  misgivings  about  granting 
this  power  because  of  the  possibilities  of 
its  abuse  and  the  fact  that  it  could  be 
used  by  politically  minded  Congressmen 
to  pei'secute  witnesses  for  other  than 
legitimate  purposes.  One  of  the  safe- 
guards provided  was  that  a  committee 
could  not  itself  cite  for  contempt  but  its 
actions  would  have  to  be  reviewed  by 
the  full  House.  Thus  the  rights  of  wit- 
nesses could  be  protected  by  the  full 
House  which  has  supervisory  authority 
over  any  particular  committee  and  can 
check  any  possible  abuse  of  the  contempt 
power  of  any  committee. 

As  stated  by  Dean  Griswold  of  Har- 
vard Law  School: 

The  power  of  investigation  is  a  power 
which  is  solely  attributable  to  the  collective 
body,  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate. 

***** 

Since  the  power  exercised  by  a  committee 
or  a  subcommittee,  or  a  subcommittee  of 
one,  is  the  power  of  the  House  or  Senate 
itself,  responsibility  for  that  power  and  Its 
exercise  rests  not  on  the  committee  or  the 
subcommittee  of  one  or  more,  but  upon  the 
House  or  Senate,  itself,  acting,  of  course,  by 
a  majority  vote  of  its  Members.  Griswold 
Per  Legem  Terrae,  14  Federal  Bar  Journal 
(1954)  21,27-28. 

The  crime  punished  by  title  2,  United 
States  Code,  section  192,  is  the  crime  of 
contempt  of  Congress  and  there  is  no 
crime  of  contempt  of  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress. Thus  the  House  as  a  whole  bears 
the  responsibility  for  any  prosecution  un- 
der the  statute  and  by  the  same  token 
must  take  the  blame  and  the  onus  for  any 
action  taken  in  its  name.  If  there  Is 
protest  or  criticism  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  subcommittee,  the  criticism  falls 
upon  the  whole  House  in  whose  name 
the  prosecution  is  initiated. 

Third.  The  refusal  to  answer  ques- 
tions of  a  congressional  committee  can 
be  constitutionally  punished  only  when 
the  refusal  "obstruct(s)  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  the  legislature,"  Jurney 
V.  McCracken,  294  U.S.  125,  148.  There 
are  several  reasons  why  the  conduct  of 
these  witnesses  cannot  be  found  to  have 
frustrated  the  duties  of  the  House. 

<A)  Witnesses  are  required  to  appear 
before  and  answer  questions  of  a  legis- 
lative committee  only  when  their  testi- 
mony is  necessary  in  aid  of  a  legitimate 
legislative  purpose.  Sinclair  v.  United 
States,  279  U.S.  263;  Watkins  v.  United 
States,  354  U.S.  178.  What  important 
matter  was  pending  before  the  House  in 
December  of  last  year  that  made  the 
testimony  of  these  witnesses  so  impera- 
tive as  to  justify  their  being  cited  for 
contempt?  And  why  the  haste?  Why 
could  not  the  matter  have  been  put  off 
until  the  convening  of  the  new  Congress, 
and  with  it  the  reorganization  of  the 


committee  with  new  members  to  replace 
those  not  elected  at  the  polls? 

(B)  If  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses 
was  so  important  as  to  justify  their 
prosecution  for  contempt,  why  would  not 
the  suixommittee  hear  the  testimony  in 
public?  The  rules  provide  that  commit- 
tees should  hold  hearings  in  public  ex- 
cept under  circumstances  which  were  not 
present  here.  In  the  light  of  the  past 
histoi-y  of  the  committee,  the  witnesses 
had  adequate  justification  for  their  ob- 
jections to  testifying  in  secret.  The  com- 
mittee has  provided  no  factual  basis  for 
its  insistence  that  the  witnesses  testify 
in  secret. 

<C)  The  stated  subject  matter  under 
investigation  was  not  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities.  All  matters  relating  to 
immigration  are  vested  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  specifically  its  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization;  rule  n, 
paragraph  12(b)  of  the  House  rules. 
And  under  the  terms  of  section  136  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  2  U.S.C. 
igOd,  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  watch- 
ing over  the  execution  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  by  the  executive 
branch.  Accordingly,  questions  arising 
from  the  administration  of  that  act,  and 
its  proposed  revision  or  amendment,  did 
not  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
Indeed,  under  the  provisions  of  8  U.S.C. 
1182(d)(6),  the  Attorney  General  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  a  detailed  report 
of  his  action  in  admitting  Professor 
Yasui.  And,  as  provided  by  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act,  this  report 
was  sent  for  study  to  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee,  not  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

Fourth.  The  subcommittee  hearing, 
the  citation  for  contempt  by  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  the  certification  by  the 
Speaker  all  took  place  in  the  last  three 
weeks  in  December  while  Congress  was 
not  in  session.  Congress,  accordingly, 
was  not  afforded  the  opportunity  to  re- 
view as  a  body  the  actions  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  judge  whether  the  matter  prop- 
erly belonged  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties and  to  determine  whether  in  any 
event  these  three  witnesses  should  be 
punished  because  of  their  objection  to 
testifying  before  the  committee  in  a  star 
chamber  proceeding.  The  Speakers 
certification  added  nothing  to  the  com- 
mittee's report,  for  the  Speaker  was  ad- 
vised by  the  Parliamentarian  that  he  had 
no  discretion  in  the  matter  and  was  re- 
quired to  send  the  matter  to  the  U.S.  at- 
torney for  prosecution,  regardless  of  his 
own  private  or  ofiBcial  judgment  on  the 
question. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  under- 
lying the  citation,  it  is  entirely  appro- 
priate and  indeed  imperative  that  the 
House  review  the  matter  now.  The  pur- 
pose of  a  contempt  prosecution  is  to 
vindicate  the  authority  of  a  House  of 
Congress  and  not  of  a  particular  com- 
mittee. It  is  only  reasonable  to  insist 
that  no  one  be  prosecuted  unless  Con- 
gress as  a  body  has  determined  that  the 
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prosecution  is  essential  to  vindicate  its 
Sority  and  that  the  conduct  of  the 
S messes  has  frustrated  its  legislative 
n  icess  As  stated  in  a  recent  editorial 
rSe  Washington  Post^December  28. 

page  AlO: 

ordinarily,  if  the  House  of  Representatives 
we?e^n  session,  it  would  have  a  chance  to 
Protect  itself  against  this  sort  of  abuse  of 
power  wielded  in  its  name. 

However,  the  fact  that  the  committee 
tnok  advantage  of  the  recess  should  not 
Tevent  the  Congress  from  acting  now. 
Since  the  onus  of  the  committee  s  action 
fa  is  upon  the  House  as  a  whole    the 
House  is  entitled  to  an  opportunity  to 
Serate  upon  and  judge  the  matter^ 
Fifth   The  case  calls  for  review  by  the 
House  for  other  reasons  as  well.    Prob- 
ably no  other  committee  of  Congress 
would  have  acted  as  did  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  here  by  rush- 
In'T  through  a  citation  for  contempt  in 
toe  cVosinl  days  of  the  life  of  the  88th 
Congress.    It  is  a  fair  inference  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  committee  con- 
ducted itself  that  the  action  was  taken 
not  to  vindicate  a  congressional  need  to 
secure  information  for  a  legitimate  leg- 
islative purpose  but  rather  because  the 
committee  disapproved  of  the  action  ot 
these  witnesses  in  exercising  their  con- 
stitutional rights  in  petitioning  the  Gov- 
ernment to  permit  Professor  Yasui  to 
enter  the  country.    The  committee  ap- 
parently believes  that  it  was  wrong  to 
permit  Professor  Yasui  to  come  into  and 
address  audiences  in  this  country.     It 
may  have  been  annoyed  by  the  fact  that 
the  State  Department  and  the  Attorney 
General  agreed  with  these  private  citi- 
zens and  not  with  the  committee— we 
presume  that  the  State  Department  and 
the  Attorney  General  were  not  endorsing 
the  views  of  Professor  Yasui  but  were 
instead  endorsing  the  traditional  Ameri- 
can view  that  American  citizens  have  the 
right  to  hear  and  discuss  any  lawful 

ideas.  ^.  , 

The  fact  is  that  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  was  properly  adniinis- 
tered  by  these  agencies,  and  that  the 
appropriate  congressional  committee  had 
no  objection  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
act  was  applied.  Obviously  the  admis- 
sion of  Professor  Yasui  called  for  no 
corrective  legislation  or  action  by  Con- 

El'GSS. 

Disapproval,  disagreement,  and /or  an- 
noyance with  the  actions  of  these  tbree 
witnesses  and  the  Departments  of  Justice 
and  State  in  connection  with  the  Yasui 
visit  to  om-  country  certainly  do  not  pro- 
vide any  proper  basis  for  Un-American 
Activities  Committee's  action  in  this  case. 
And  it  appears  to  me  that  nothing  more 
or  less  than  this  is  involved  in  this  con- 
tempt citation. 

There  is  no  reason  for  Congress  as  a 
whole  to  condone  this  conduct  or  even 
worse  to  permit  its  authority  and  its 
power  to  be  employed  in  this  unwar- 
ranted fashion. 

For  these  reasons.  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  3784  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  The  ointi&s 
two  purposes:  First,  it  provides  that  in 
the  future  no  prosecution  for  contempt 
will  be  authorized  unless  the  whole  House 


approves  of  the  action,  thus  preventing 
abuse    of    the    congressional    contempt 
power  by  any  committee  of  the  House, 
and  second,  to  vacate  the  injustice  aris- 
ing from  the  action  taken  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  88th  Congress  against  these 
three  witnesses.     Certainly  if  witnesses 
are  to  be  prosecuted  for  contempt,  it 
should  only  be  as  the  result  of  a  vote  of 
the  whole  House,  not  just  nine  Members 
three  of  whom  did  not  even  return  to 
congress.    I  ask  all  of  niy  colleagues  to 
study  this  matter  and  to  support  H.R. 
3784.  


The  National  Medal  of  Science 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10.  1965 
Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  several  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  had  the  hon- 
or of  being  at  the  White  House  on  Feb- 
ruary 8.  1965.  for  the  presentation  of  the 
National  Medal  of  Science  to  distin- 
guished recipients  of  this  honor  for  the 
year  1964. 

The  National  Medal  of  Science  was  es- 
tablished by  the  86th  Congrey  to  be 
awarded  by  the  President  to^^divlduals 
"who  in  his  judgment  are  deserving  or 
special  recognition  by  reason  of  their 
outstanding  contributions  to  knowledge 
in  the  physical,  biological,  mathematical, 
or  engineering  sciences."     The  awards 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  recommenda- 
tions received  from  the  President  s  Com- 
mittee on  the  National  Medal  of  Science. 
The  members  of  the  President  s  Commit- 
tee are-  Dr.  Frank  Brink,  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  Rockefeller  Institute;  Prof.  Hans 
A.  Bethe  of  Cornell  University;   Dean 
Gordon  S.  Brown,  School  of  Engineering, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology; 
Prof  Herbert  E.  Carter  of  the  University 
of  IllinoL;  Dean  Kenneth  E.  Clark  Col- 
lege of  A^ts  and  science.  Umversity  of 
Rochester-  Dr.  Sterling  B.  Hendricks  of 
fhe  US  Department  of  Agriculture;  Dr. 
J  Herbert  HoUomon,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Science  and  and  Tech- 
nology; Dean  Frederick  C.  Lindvall.  d  - 
vision  of  engineering.  California  Insti- 
tite  of  Technology;  Dr.  Walsh  McDer- 
r^ott  of  the  Cornell  Medical  Center ;  Prof^ 
Roger  Revelle  of  the  Harvard  School  of 
public   Health;    Prof.   Frederick    Seitz 
president  of  the  National  Academy  of 
sciences:  and  Prof.  Albert  W.  Tucker  of 
Princeton  University. 

In  1962  Theodore  von  Karmari  was  the 
first  recipient  of  the  «^edal  and  in  1963 
President  Johnson  awarded  the  National 
Medal  of  Science  to  Luis  W.  Alvarez 
Vannevar  Bush,  John  R.  Pierce.  Cornells 
B  van  Niel,  and  Norbert  Wiener. 

The  1964  honorees  are  Roger  Adams, 
Othmar  H.  Ammann.  Theodosius  Dobz- 
hanskv  Charles  S.  Draper.  Solomon  Lef- 
Setz  Neal  E.  Miller.  Martson  Morse, 
Marshall  W.  Nirenberg.  Julian  Schwin- 
ger,  Harold  C.  Urey,  and  Robert  B.  Wood- 


ward.   Their  biographical  sketches  fol- 
low: 

BIOGRAPHICAL     SKETCHES     OF     1964     HONOREES 

Dr     Roger   Adams   was   born   in   Boston. 
Mass  ,  in  1889  and  studied  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, receiving  his  A.B.  in  1910,  and  his 
Ph.  D.  in  1912  from  that  institution.    Since 
1916  he  has  been  associated  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  where  he  is   presently  a 
professor  of  chemistry,  emeritus.    Dr.  Adams 
has  received  Innumerable  honors  including 
the    American    Chemical    Society's    WUlard 
Gibbs  Medal  In  1936  and  Its  Priestly  Medal 
m  1946.    Since  the  period  of  the  First  World 
War  he  has  been  a  leading  figure  In  organic 
chemistry  and  during  most  of  that  period  he 
was  the  one  recognized  leader  In  the  field. 
He  earned  this  place  of  honor  not  only  be- 
cause  of   his   numerous   and   distinguished 
contributions  to  organic  chemistry  but  also 
for    his    devotion   to   science    and   scientists 
active  In  the  field.    Dr.  Adams*  citation  reads : 
"For    superb    contributions    as    a    scientist, 
teacher,  and  imaginative  leader  In  further- 
ing the  constructive  Interaction  of  academic 
and  Industrial  scientists." 

Dr.  Othmar  Herman  Ammann  was  born  In 
SchafThausen,  Switzerland,  In  1879  and  re- 
ceived  his   formal   education   at   the   Swiss 
Federal  Institute  of  Technology.    He  Is  pres- 
ently a  consulting  engineer  and  partner  In 
the  firm  Ammann  &  Whitney  in  New  York 
City       Dr.     Ammann's    professional    career 
spans  nearly  60  years  and  Is  permanently  re- 
corded In  the  great  bridges  whose  beauty  and 
utUlty  are  the  product  of  his  bold  and  Imag- 
inative   design.      Such    bridges   Include    the 
Queensboro    Bridge,    Goethals    Bridge,    and 
George  Washington  Bridge.     His  latest  and 
greatest  achievement  Is  the  Verrazano  Bridge 
m   New   York   which    had   opened   late    In 
November.     In  all  of  his  work  Dr.  Ammann 
has  been  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity and  sensitive  to  aesthetic  value  as 
well   as   function.     Dr.   Ammann's   citation 
reads-  '"For  a  half  century  of  distinguished 
leadership   In   the    design   of   great   bridges 
which  combine  beauty  and  utility  with  bold 
engineering  concept  and  method." 

Dr    Theodosius  Dobzhansky  was  born  In 
Nemirov,  Russia,  in   1900.    He  received  his 
dlplomate  degree  from  the  University  of  Kiev 
in  1921,  following  which  he  was  associated 
with  the  University  of  Kiev  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leningrad.    In  1927  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  becoming  a  naturalized  citizen 
In  1937      Since  1927  he  has  been  a  member  ol 
the   faculty   at   the   California   Institute   of 
Technology,  Columbia  University,  and  Is  now 
a  professor  and  member  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  m  New  York  City.     For  a  Penod  of 
nearly   50   years   Dr.  Dobzhansky  has  been 
probably  the  world  leader  In  experimental 
population  genetics  and   Its  application   to 
the  problem  of  evolution.    Dr.  Dobrfiansky  s 
citation  reads:  "For  fundamental  studies  of 
the  genetic  determinants  of  organ  evolution 
and  for  penetrating  analysis  of  the  genetic 
and  cultural  evolution  of  man." 

Dr.  Charles  Stark  Draper  w^s  born  iJi 
Windsor  Mo  m  1901  and  received  his  B.A. 
degrelfn  pSchology  from  Stanford  Univer- 
sity in  1919  Since  1922  he  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  has  tjree  degrees  from 
MIT— a  B.S.  in  1926,  an  M.A.  In  1928,  and  an 
i?  D  in  physics  In  1938.  He  Is  currently 
head  of  the  Department  of  Aeronautics  and 
5S?onautics  an^d  has  ^een  the  director  s^^^^^ 
1939  of  the  MIT  Instrumentation  Laboratory. 
i^aboratory  which  has  been  devoted  to  de- 

i^^f  oratpS^nerrsrs,  ^hirr  irs, 
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Dr.  Draper's  citation  reads:  "For  innumer- 
able Imaginative  engineering  achievements 
which  met  urgent  national  needs  of  inetr'.i- 
mentation,  control,  and  guidance  In  aero- 
nautics and  astronautics." 

Dr.  Solomon  Lefschetz  was  born  In  Moscow, 
Russia,  in  1884  and  received  his  early  train- 
ing in  engineering  in  Paris.  Coming  to  this 
country  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. Dr.  Lefschetz  was  awarded  his  Ph.  D. 
degree  from  Clark  University  in  1911  and  was 
subsequently  a  member  of  the  faculty  at 
the  University  of  Nebraska  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas.  In  1924  he  Joined  the  faculty 
at  Princeton  University  where  he  is  professor 
emeritus  of  mathematics.  He  has  also  di- 
rected research  in  mathematics  at  the  Re- 
search Institute  for  Advanced  Studies  and 
now  heads  a  research  group  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Lefschetz  opened  up  the  field 
of  algebraic  topology  which  he  and  his  stu- 
dents have  pushed  to  the  forefront  of  cur- 
rent spectacular  progress  in  pure  mathe- 
matics He  has  done  outstanding  work  In 
algebraic  geometry  and  in  more  recent  years 
has  directed  research  in  the  applied  area  of 
nonlinear  differential  equations.  Dr.  Lef- 
schetz's  citation  reads:  "For  indomitable 
leadership  in  developing  mathematics  and 
training  mathematicians,  for  fundamental 
publications  in  algebraic  geometry  and 
topology,  and  for  stimulating  needed  re- 
search in   nonlinear  control  processes." 

Dr.  Neal  Elgar  Miller  was  born  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  in  1909  and  received  his  B.S. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Washington, 
his  MA.  degree  from  Stanford  University  and 
his  Ph.D.  degree  from  Yale  in  1935.  He  Is 
presently  Angell  professor  of  psychology  at 
Yale.  Dr.  Miller  Is  primarily  known  for  his 
work  which  has  resulted  in  a  greatly  Im- 
proved understanding  of  motivational  fac- 
tors as  they  Influence  learning  and  behavior. 
His  early  contributions  to  the  understand- 
ing of  frustration  and  aggression,  and  mo- 
tivation and  learning  are  classics.  In  more 
recent  years  Dr.  Miller  has  been  Interested 
In  the  field  of  motivation  from  the  physi- 
ological standpoint  and  has  developed  new 
techniques  of  intracranial  stimulation  and 
chemical  injection  to  study  the  role  which 
certain  centers  of  the  brain  play  in  affecting 
responses  to  different  reinforcements.  Dr. 
Miller's  citation  reads:  "For  sustained  and 
imaginative  research  on  principles  of  learn- 
ing and  motivation  and  illuminating  be- 
havioral analysis  of  the  effects  of  direct  elec- 
trical stimulation  of  the  brain." 

Dr.  Marston  Morse  was  born  In  WaterviUe, 
Maine.  In  1892  and  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  Colby  College.  In  1915  he  was 
awarded  an  ^f.A.  degree  from  Harvard  and 
In  1917  his  Ph.  D.  from  that  sam<>  institu- 
tion. Dr.  Morse  subsequently  served  on  the 
staffs  of  Cornell  University  and  Brown  Uni- 
versity before  returning  to  Harvard  In  1926. 
In  1935  he  accepted  a  professorship  at  the 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study  In  Princeton, 
N.J..  where  he  has  remained  until  the  present 
time.  Dr.  Morse  Is  well  known  for  his  work 
In  topology  and  today  some  of  the  world's 
ablest  young  mathematicians  are  refining  and 
extending  theories  developed  by  him,  as  a 
basic  part  of  the  new  field  of  differential 
topology.  Dr.  Morse's  citation  reads:  "For 
extraordinary  achievement  in  creating  ana- 
lytic theories  in  the  large,  for  statesmanship 
in  the  world  of  mathematics,  and  for  distln- 
giilshed  sen-Ice  to  his  country  in  war  and 
peace." 

Dr.  Marshall  Warren  Nlrenberg  was  born 
in  New  York  City  in  1927  and  received  his 
undergraduate  and  early  graduate  training 
at  the  University  of  Florida.  In  1957  he  re- 
ceived his  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  since  that  time  has  been  as- 
sociated with  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Bethesda,  Md.  Presently  he  Is  re- 
search chemist  and  head.  Section  of  Bio- 
chemical Genetics  In  the  Laboratory  of 
Clinical  Biochemistry  at  the  National  Heart 


Institute.  Dr.  Nirenberg's  work  has  made 
possible  direct  experimental  evaluation  of  the 
chemical  processes  of  the  genetic  code.  This 
work  has  Illuminated  the  way  in  which  ge- 
netic information  Is  coded  into  the  nucleic 
acids  and  used  to  direct  the  Incorporation  of 
specific  amino  acids  into  proteins.  Dr. 
Nirenberg's  citation  reads:  "For  studies  of 
the  genetic  control  of  protein  synthesis  and, 
In  particular,  for  deciphering  the  chemical 
code  relating  nucleic  acid  structures  to  pro- 
tein structures." 

Dr.  Julian  Schwinger  was  born  in  New  York 
City  in  1918  and  received  his  B.A.  degree  in 
1936  and  Ph.  D.  in  1939  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. He  has  been  associated  with  the 
University  of  California,  Purdue  University, 
and  during  the  World  War  II  was  a  member 
of  the  sUiff  of  the  radiation  laboratory  at 
M:i£sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Since  1945  he  has  been  at  Harvard  becoming 
a  professor  of  physics  there  in  1947.  Dr. 
Schwinger's  main  work  has  been  involved  in 
fundamental  problems  of  field  theory  and 
pirtlcle  physics.  He  has  given  the  most 
thorough  foundation  to  modern  field  theory 
and  is  now  active  in  finding  new  principles 
for  bringing  order  into  the  multitude  of  fun- 
d.nnental  particles.  Dr.  Schwinger  has  also 
contributed  to  other  fields  of  physics  includ- 
ing scattering  theory  and  electrodynamics. 
Dr.  Schwinger's  citation  reads:  "For  profound 
work  on  the  fundamental  problems  of  quan- 
tum field  theory,  and  for  many  brilliant  con- 
tributions to  and  lucid  expositions  of  nuclear 
physics  and  electrodynamics." 

Dr.  Harold  Clayton  Urey  was  born  In 
Walkerton.  Ind..  in  1893  and  received  his  B.S. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Montana  in 
1917.  and  his  Ph.  D.  in  chemistry  from  the 
University  of  California  in  1923.  In  1929 
Dr.  Urey  bcciime  associated  with  Columbia 
University  and  it  was  while  there  that  he 
developed  techniques  which  led  him  to  the 
discovery  of  the  heavy  Isotope  of  hydrogen, 
called  deuterium.  For  this  discovery  Dr. 
Urey  received  the  Nobel  Prize  in  1934.  After 
World  War  II  he  became  interested  in  the 
study  of  the  earth  and  solar  system  and  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  science  of  plane- 
tary and  meteoritlc  chemistry.  In  1945  he 
Joined  the  chemistry  department  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  since  1958  has  been 
professor  at  large.  University  of  California 
(San  Diego).  By  measuring  the  ratio  of 
oxygen  isotopes  in  fossil  shells.  Dr.  Urey 
has  been  able  to  determine  the  temperatvires 
of  ancient  seas.  He  has  applied  his  knowl- 
edge of  physical  chemistry  and  chemical 
thermodynamics  to  elucidate  the  birth  and 
early  history  of  the  earth,  moon,  planets,  and 
meteorites  of  our  solar  system  and  to  de- 
termine the  conditions  under  which  life 
could  have  originated  on  earth.  Dr.  Urey's 
citation  reads:  "For  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  our  understanding  of  the  origin  and 
evolution  of  the  solar  system  and  the  origin 
of  life  on  earth  and  for  pioneering  work  in 
the  application  of  isotopes  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  temperatures  of  ancient 
oceans." 

Dr.  Robert  Burns  Woodward  was  born  In 
1917  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  received  his  B.S. 
degree  from  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  1936  and  his  Ph.  D.  from  that  same 
institution  In  1937.  Since  that  time  he  has 
been  associated  with  Harvard  University 
where  he  is  presently  Donner  professor  of 
science.  Dr.  Woodward's  research  has  re- 
sulted In  the  Introduction  of  a  new  approach 
to  the  sj-nthesis  of  important  natural  sub- 
stances such  as  cholesterol,  cortisone,  and 
most  recently,  chlorophyll.  He  has  com- 
bined theory  with  a  vast  practical  knowledge 
of  organic  reactions  and  structures  to  form 
a  basis  for  rational  synthetic  planning  and 
his  work  has  brought  him  innumerable 
awards  and  honors.  Dr.  Woodward's  cita- 
tion reads:  "For  an  imaginative  new  ap- 
proach to  the  synthesis  of  complex  organic 
molecules  and.  especially,  for  brilliant  syn- 


theses of  strychnine,  reserplne,  lysergic  apin 
and  chlorophyll."  "*' 

At  the  ceremony  in  the  East  Room  of 
the  White  House,  President  Lyndon  B 
Johnson  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Seitz,  President  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Dr.  Seitz'  intro- 
ductory remarks  and  those  of  our  Presi- 
dent follow : 

Dr.  Seitz.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Hornlg.  in  1959 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  established 
the  National  Medal  of  Science  for  creative 
achievement  and  leadership  in  science. 

They  indicated  that  the  awards  were  to  be 
given  in  four  specific  areas:  mathematical 
biological,  physical,  and  engineering  sciences' 
They  also  specified  that  the  Awards  Com- 
mittee was  to  be  created  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  as  composed  In  his 
judgment. 

The  Awards  Committee  is  now  In  Its  fourth 
year.  In  these  4  years  It  has  given  the  awards 
on  two  previous  occasions.  In  the  first  year, 
1  award  was  given:  in  the  second,  7;' 
and  on  this  occasion  It  Is  the  honor  of'  the 
Committee  to  give  11  awards.  I  should  state 
that  the  maximum  number  permitted  In  the 
original  law  is  20. 

I  had  the  honor  to  be  chairman  of  the  first 
Awards  Committee,  and  Dr.  Frank  Brink 
should  have  been  with  you  today.  But  as 
Dr.  Hornig  stated,  factors  beyond  his  con- 
trol kept  him  from  occupying  this  position 
at  this  time. 

The  Committee  looks  Into  many  sources 
in  selecting  the  award.  It  examines  pro- 
fessional recommendations,  recommenda- 
tions of  the  great  societies  and  academies  of 
our  coimtry  and.  of  course,  seeks  the  opin- 
ions of  outstanding  individuals. 

We  shall  now  have  the  honor  of  hearing 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
President. 

The  PREsroENT.  Thank  you.  Doctor.  This 
house  is  greatly  honored  today  by  the  pres- 
ence of  this  brilliant  company. 

All  the  Nation  is  honored  by  these  dis- 
tinguished men  on  whom  we  come  to  confer 
orn-  highest  award  for  their  work— the  Na- 
tional Medal  of  Science. 

As  explorers,  discoverers  and  teachers,  these 
11  Americans  have  enlarged  the  horizons  of 
our  times  and  we  are  very  proud  to  recognize 
the  contributions  they  have  made  with  their 
useful  lives. 

In  a  broader  sense,  our  recognition  of  them 
is  acknowledgment  of  our  pride  in  and  our 
respect  for  the  role  and  works  of  all  our 
community  of  science  In  America. 

Within  the  lifetime  of  us  all,  it  has  been 
widely  held  that  America  could  apply  the 
knowledge  and  concepts  of  science  in  other 
lands — but  that  we  could  not  replenish  the 
knowledge  or  enlarge  the  understanding  of 
ourselves. 

Today,  I  think  that  view  has  changed  some- 
what. 

We  have  attained  positions  of  world  leader- 
ship in  most  branches  of  science.  Our  sci- 
ence Is  marked  by  quality  as  well  as  quan- 
tity. Over  the  past  10  years,  one-half  of 
the  Nobel  Prizes  In  chemistry,  physics,  and 
medicine  have  been  awarded  to  Americans. 
The  work  of  those  receiving  the  Medals  of 
Science  speaks  further  of  the  quality  of  our 
science. 

So  today,  we  are  challenged  In  science — as 
In  all  aspects  of  our  society — to  preserve 
these  standards  of  high  quality  and  pursue 
excellence  as  our  goals. 

Toward  that  end,  we  are  striving  to 
strengthen  our  foundations  In  physical  sci- 
ence, in  biological  science,  and  In  medical 
science.  It  Is  our  hope — and  our  purpose — 
to  create  more  and  better  scientific  centers 
of  excellence  In  the  universities  of  our  Na- 
tion. We  are  determined  to  make  certain, 
also,  that  talented  students  In  all  parts  of 


^p  country  have  opportunities  to  develop 
"*!,  utUlze  their  talents  more  fully. 
■^JhU  real  seed  time  for  our  soclety-a 
«hPn  we  must  go  Into  new  fields  and  go 
;r  oTd  ones  t"  sow'the  seed  for  the  harvest 
5  a  finer   life    by    generations    who    come 

""Se^effort  we  make  to  support  and  to  sus- 

t«m  and  to  advance  our  science  Is  vital  to 

i  success  of  this  Nation's  purposes.     The 

5al lenge  is  great-but  we  accept  It  and  we 

ha     meet  it.  to  the  fullest  degree. 

our  objects  today  remain  the  same  as  when 
J'Z^y  resident  of  this  House  said  that  "the 


mam  objects  of  all  science  are  the  freedom 
and  happiness  of  man." 

Science  in  America  has  done  much  to  pro- 
vide us  with  the  health  and  the  happiness 
and  the  hopefulness  we  enjoy.  But  we  are 
proud  and  grateful  that  the  benefits  of  our 
science  serve  not  our  ends  alone.  Whether 
in  the  keeping  of  peace  or  the  exploration  of 
space,  whether  to  study  the  seas  or  combating 
of  disease  and  poverty  and  ignorance  the 
cause  of  our  science  Is  the  cause  of  all  man- 

*  As' Thomas  Jefferson  once  wrote  to  a  friend 
in  another  land.  "The  field  of  knowledge  is 
the  common  property  of  mankind,  and  any 


discoveries  we  can  make  In  It  will  be  for  the 
benefit  of  yours  and  every  other  nation,  as 
well  as  our  own." 

So  this  morning  as  we  honor  our  outstand- 
ing men  of  science,  let  all  the  world  under- 
stand that  science  in  America  Is— and  shall 
remain— dedicated  to  mankind's  freedom, 
and  mankind's  Justice  and  peace  and  not  to 
mankind's  oppression  or  enslavement  or 
destruction. 

Now  let  the  citations  be  read  for  the  1964 
awards  of  the  National  Medal  of  Science. 

Thank  you  all  for  coming  here  and  letting 
me  enjoy  seeing  you. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  February  11, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 

'^'i^e  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  followmg 
prayer : 

our  gracious  Father,  before  Thy  ever 
blazing  throne,  we  ask  no  luster  of  our 
own  Yea,  rather,  we  bow  in  the  dust 
Sf  abject  failure,  asking  that  Thou  wit 
grant  us  the  cleansing  grace  of  peni- 

^^Through  the  gates  that  are  swinging 
on  ancient  hinges,  we  glimpse  revealing 
new  vistas  of  a  fairer  world  where  hu- 
manity will  at  last  be  free  froni  the 
blood-rusted  chains  which  have  debased 
and  degraded  those  who  also  are  Thy 

^  Em^power  us  to  lay  aside  the  weight  of 
every  selfish  prejudice  and  the  sm^  of 
covetousness  that  do  so  easily  beset  us, 
and  with  glad  and  eager  feet  to  march 
with  the  armies  that  go  to  free,  not  to 
bind— to  develop,  not  to  rule— to  co- 
operate, not  to  dominate,  until  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  who  is  no  respect- 
er of  persons,  will  cover  the  earth  as  the 
waters  now  cover  the  sea.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  reading  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  Wednesday. 
February  10, 1965,  was  dispensed  with. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  tne 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

HR  158.  An  act  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  permit  the  recovery  by 
the  Government  of  amounts  due  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  settlement  of  claims  under 
such  act.  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.  1535.  An  act  to  amend  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  hazardous  duty  pay  In  certain  cases. 

HR  1647.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  amounts  and  restoration  of 
employment  benefits  to  certain  Government 
officers  and  employees  Improperly  deprived 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  1746.  An  act  to  define  the  term 
"child"  for  lump-sum  payment  purposes  un- 
der the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act: 


HR.  1782.  An  act  to  amend  the  Retired 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  with 
respect  to  Government  contribution  for  ex- 
penses  incurred    in    the   administration    of 

'''S'r^  2594.  An  act  to  clarify  the  appllca- 
tlon  of  certain  annuity  Increase  legislation, 

^"h  R  3043.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  payment  of  spe- 
cl?l  allowances  to  dependents  of  mernbers 
of  the  uniformed  services  to  offset  expenses 
incident  to  their  evacuation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  con.  Res.  282)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
viewing  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
film  entitled  "Years  of  Lightning.  Day  of 
Drums"  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
Civic  War  Memorial  Auditorium  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

ENROLLED   JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
234)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965.  for  certain  activities  of /he  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice 
President. 

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 
The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  m- 
dicated : 

H  R.  158.  An  act  to  amend  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  permit  the  recovery  by  the 
Govermnent  of  amounts  due  the  Government 
in  the  settlement  of  claims  under  such  act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  ri«ssl- 

HH.  1535.  An  act  to  amend  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  esteb- 
Ushment  of  hazardous  duty  pay  In  certain 

^^H  R  1647.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  amounts  and  restoration  of 
employment  benefits  to  certain  Government 
officers  and  employees  improperly  deprived 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes;  ..  .  ,,^,. 

HR  1746.  An  act  to  define  the  term  "child 
for  lump-sum  payment  purposes  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act;  „„.,,„h 

H.R.  1782.  An  act  to  amend  the  Retired 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  with 
respect  to  Government  contribution  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  the  administration  of  such 

^''hr°2594.  An  act  to  clarify  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  annuity  ln^r«^«  j«Sfi^'t^?r,i 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

Service. 


H  R  3043.  An  act  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  C«de,  to  authorize  payment  of  special 
aUowances  to  dependents  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  to  offset  expenses  Incident 
to  their  evacuation,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements 
made  in  the  morning  hour  be  confined  to 
3  minutes.  .^^     ^    . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  by  Mr.  Smathers,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  Senate  session  today. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9  AM.  MONDAY.  FEBRUARY  15; 
AND  THEN  IMMEDIATE  ADJOURN- 
MENT UNTIL  WEDNESDAY.  FEB- 
RUARY 17 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  business  today  the  Senate  ad- 
journ untU  9  o'clock  a.m.  Monday.  Feb- 
ruary 15:  that  immediately  after  a)n- 
vening  on  that  day  the  Presiding  Officer 
shall,  without  the  transaction  of  any 
business  or  debate,  declare  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Wednesday.  February  17. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SENATOR  PEAR- 
SON    TO     READ     WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS 
The   VICE  PRESIDENT.    Under   an 
order  of  January  24.  1901,  the  Chair  ap- 
points the  Senator  from  Kansas   [Mr 
Pearson]  to  read  Washington's  Farewell 
Address  on  Monday.  February  22. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESroENT: 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  ofthe 
State  of  Idaho:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 
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"Senate  Joint  Memokial  3  or  the  Legisla- 
Ti'KE  or  THE  State  or  Iuaiio 

"Joint  inoiiioi'liil  to  tlie  Honorable  Henate 
and  Hiinse  uf  Ueprescnlallvea  ol  the  United 
States  In  Congress  ansi'mbleil,  the  Honor- 
able Prt'sUlont  of  the  United  States,  the 
Honorable  Secretary  of  Conuiierce  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Honorable  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion of  the  United  States 

"We,  your  memorlall.sts,  the  members  of 
the  Senate  anil  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  nEScm- 
blcil  In  the  :l!Uh  session  thereof,  do  respect- 
fully represent  that: 

"Whereas  It  Is  reported  that  railroad  and 
trucking  freight  rates,  relating  to  Interstate 
shipment  and  transporting  of  foodstulfs.  raw 
materliils,  farm  produce,  farm  equipment, 
and  Implements,  vehicles,  and  all  other  con- 
sinuer  Items.  In  the  northwestern  States  of 
Idaho.  Montana,  and  Washington  are  100 
percent  to  150  percent  greater  than  related 
freight  rates  in  Uie  rem, lining  .several  States 
of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  the  higher  freight  rates  are  In- 
equitable In  relation  to  the  current  rates  In 
the  remaining  several  States  and  work  a 
great  and  unnecessary  hardship  upon  the 
farmer,  retail  merchant,  producers,  consum- 
ers, and  general  citizenry  of  the  State  of 
Idaho;   nnd 

"Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
should  Institute  an  orderly  and  exhaustive 
Investigation  Into  any  Inequities  existing  be- 
tween the  freight  rates  touching  the  States 
of  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Washington,  as  re- 
lated to  the  remaining  several  States,  that 
subsequent  legislation.  Implementing  their 
flndlngs  and  removing  from  the  citizenry  of 
the  States  of  Idaho.  Montana,  nnd  Washing- 
ton the  economic  hardships  now  existing  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  higher  and  unnecessary 
freight  rates,  be  proposed  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Rfsolrcd  by  t}ir  ^Sth  srssion  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Idaho.  7iow  in  .lession. 
(the  Sfnate  and  House  of  Representatives 
concurring) .  That  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  Stiites.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  asul  the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  be  respectfully  peti- 
tioned to  give  early  consideration  to  the  In- 
vestigation of  existing  inequities  of  freight 
rates  in  the  northwestern  States  of  Idaho. 
Mont,uia.  and  Washington:  and  be  It  furtlier 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be  authorized  and  he  Is 
hereby  directed  to  immediately  forward  cer- 
tified copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  and  to  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  In  Congress 
from  this  State:  and  be  It  further 

'Recoiled.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be.  and  he  hereby  is,  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  speaker  of 
the  House  and  to  the  president  of  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Washington  and  the  State  of 
Montana,  and  that  these  St;\tes  are  hereby 
urged  to  take  similar  action  in  their  re- 
spective legislative  bodies. 

"This  senate  joint  memorial  was  adopted  by 
the  senate  on  the  25th  day  of  January  1965. 
"W.  E.  Dre\bow, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"This  senate  Joint  memorial  was  adopted 
of  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  26th 
day  of  January  1965. 

■'Petj:  T.  Cen-arrusa. 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"Attest: 

"AKTirnK  Wilson, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 


By  Mr.  CLARK: 
A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
tlie  Commonwcaltli  of  Pennsylvania;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"RES01,im0N    OF   THE    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF  Penn.sylvania 

"Considerations  of  humanity  nnd  Justice 
compel  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  to  register  tills 
protest  against  the  wrongs  nnd  sufferings  of 
Soviet  Jewry. 

"We  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union: 

"To  declare  its  policy  of  erndlcnting  nntl- 
Semltlsm  tlirougli  government  and  party; 
to  eliminate  discrimination  against  Jews  in 
nil  areas  of  Soviet  public  life;  to  end  all 
propaganda  ciunpalgns  which  use  anti-Semit- 
ic stcreotyjjes.  Implied  or  overt;  and  to  halt 
the  discriminatory  application  of  maximum 
penalties,  including  the  death  sentence, 
against  Jews  for  alleged  economic  crimes. 

"To  permit  the  practice  of  Judaism,  syna- 
gogue worship,  the  training  of  rabbinical 
students  In  religious  seminaries,  tlic  publi- 
cation and  distribution  of  prayer  books,  nnd 
the  production  and  distribution  of  religious 
articles,  kosher  foods,  and  matzohs. 

"To  permit  the  organization  of  a  nation- 
wide federation  of  synagogues  and  to  sanc- 
tion the  association  of  such  a  federation 
with  organizations  of  coreligionists  abroad. 

"To  permit  Jews  to  make  religious  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  Holy  places  in  Israel,  and  permit 
free  emigration  for  those  who  wish  to  leave 
the  U.S.S.R. 

"To  end  the  suppression  of  Jewish  culture 
in  the  Soviet  Union  by  permitting  writers 
and  other  Jewish  intellectuals  to  express 
themselves  in  the  Yiddish  language  through 
books,  periodicals,  newspapers,  and  the 
theater. 

"We  also  call  upon  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Nations  to  exert  every  influence 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  bring  about  full 
equality  and  security  for  Soviet  Jewry: 
Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  U.S.  Senators  from  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Honorable  Adlal  E.  Stevenson, 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk.  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

"Attest: 

"Robert  K.  Hamilton, 

"Speaker. 
"Anthony  J.  Petrosky, 

"Chief  Clerk." 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  805.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  Act  to  authorize  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  an  Increase  in 
the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  (Kept.  No.  67). 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Holland)  : 

S.  1115.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  increase  the  annual 
amount  Individuals  are  permitted  to  earn 
without  suffering  deductions  from  the  in- 
surance benefits  payable  to  them  under  such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smathers  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
S.  1116.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  approprla- 
tlon  of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $100,000  with 
which  to  make  a  survey  of  a  Lake  Tahoe 
Parkway  In  the  States  of  Nevada  and  Call- 
fornia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Tydings)  : 
S.  1117.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  transit  development  program  for 
the  National  Capital  region,  and  to  further 
the  objectives  of  the  act  of  July  14.  igeo- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  lieadlng.) 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Tydings,  and  Mr.  Brew- 
ster) : 
S.  1118.  A  bill  to  provide  an  elected  mayor, 
city  council,  and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,   and    for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  1119.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Julio  Dumas, 
and  his  wife,  Josephine  Dumas;  and 

S.  1120.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ortello 
Rodriguez  Perez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON : 
S.   1121.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
llslunent  of  the  Assateague  Island  National 
Seashore,    and    for    other    purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  1122.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation;    to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Case  wlien  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  1123.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  permit  the  widow 
of  an  insured  individual  to  become  entitled 
to  widow's  insurance  benefits  prior  to  at- 
tainment of  age  62,  if  such  widow  Is  under 
a  disability  which  began  before  her  husband 
died; 

S  1124.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  permit  child's 
insurance  benefits  to  continue  after  age  18 
in  the  case  of  certain  children  wlio  are  full- 
time  students  after  attaining  such  age;  and 
S.  1125.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  sur- 
vivor beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her 
entitlement  to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  mar- 
riage or  remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  or 
she  attains  age  62;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By    Mr.    MUSKIE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bartlett.  Mr.  Fong.  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr. 
McGee,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr. 
McGovEHN,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Moss, 
and  Mr.  Randolph)  : 
S.  1126.  A   bill   to   amend    the   emergency 
loan  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  subtitle  C  of  the  Consolidated  Farm- 
ers   Home    Administration    Act   of    1961    to 
authorize  such  loans  in  areas  where  credit 
is  not  otherwise  available  because  of  serious 
economic  conditions  for  farmers  or  ranchers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 


\ 


/see  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when  be 
inttSuced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr.  MUSKIE: 

S  1127.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ines  Maria 

Tl'Ss'^A  biirfSr  the  relief  of  Simon  Der 
c;imonlan,  his  wife,  Hossannah  Der  Simonian, 
!S  their  children.  Knel  Sebouh  Der  Simon- 
S  Rebecca  Der  Simonian.  Haroutune  Der 
Stoonlan,  and  Nlshan  Der  Simonian;  to  the 
committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina: 

S  1129  A  bill  to  amend  the  Textile  Fiber 
products  Identification  Act  to  permit  the 
iiRtlDK  on  labels  of  certain  fibers  constltut- 
Sriess  than  5  percent  of  a  textile  fiber 
Moduct;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
^         By  Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr.  Pastore)  : 

SJ  Res  49.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of  April 
in  each  year  as  National  Record  Keeping 
Month;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
SUPPRESSION  OP  FREEDOM  IN 

THE  BALTIC  STATES 
Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr.  Latjsche  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio)  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  19)  relating  to 
the  suppression  of  freedom  in  the  Baltic 
States,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Pell  (for  Mr.  Lausche  and  Mr.  Young 
of  Ohio) .  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


enacted  in  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Of  course,  there  are  great  diflferences 
between  the  needs  of  social  security  recip- 
ients aged  65  to  72  for  income  supple- 
mentation and  between  their  desires 
willingness,  and  need  to  work.  But 
there  are  millions  of  them  for  whom  en- 
forced idleness  means  boredom,  feelings 
of  uselessness  and  futility,  and  bad 
mental  and  physical  health,  not  to  men- 
tion the  excruciating  financial  prob- 
lems visited  upon  them.  Enactment  of 
the  bill  which  I  am  introducing  would 
thus  make  a  substantial  contribution  not 
only  to  the  financial  well-being  of  older 
Americans  but  also  to  their  physical  and 
mental  health  and  to  their  morale  and 
general  outlook  on  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  1115)  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the 
annual  amount  individuals  are  permitted 
to  earn  without  suffering  deductions 
from  the  insurance  benefits  payable  to 
them  under  such  title,  introduced  by  Mr. 
SMATHERS  (for  Wmself  and  Mr.  Hol- 
land), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


protect  this  prized  scenic  heritage,  but 
I  believe  it  Is  an  important  step.  As  one 
active  supporter  phrased  it  to  me,  we  are 
fast  running  out  of  unspoiled  Edens,  and 
if  we  lose  Lake  Tahoe,  we  will  never  have 
one  like  it  again. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  Will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1116)  to  provide  for  an 
appropriation  of  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  with  which  to  make  a  svirvey 
of  a  Lake  Tahoe  Parkway  in  the  States 
of  Nevada  and  California,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bible,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


PROPOSED  INCREASE  IN  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY EARNINGS  LIMITATION 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  for 
myself,  and  my  senior  colleague  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  a  bill  to  increase 
to  $2,400  per  annum  the  limitation  on 
earnings  of  recipients  of  old-age  insur- 
ance benefits. 

The  Social  Security  Act  now  requires 
that  benefits  be  withheld  from  a  bene- 
ficiary under  the  age  of  72  at  the  rate 
of  $1  in  benefits  for  each  $2  of  annual 
earnings  between  $1,200  and  $1,700  and 
$1  in  benefits  for  each  dollar  of  annual 
earnings  about  $1,700.  This  penalty  up- 
on self-reliance  makes  it  difficult  or  Im- 
possible for  social  security  recipients  to 
supplement  their  benefits,  which,  m 
most  cases,  are  totally  Inadequate  to  meet 
the  financial  needs  of  an  elderly  indi- 
vidual and  his  dependents. 

There  were  a  number  of  developments 
during  the  88th  Congress  that  showed 
the  strong  desire  of  Members  of  Congress 
and  their  constituents  that  this  earnings 
limitation  be  liberalized. 

First  There  were  a  large  number  of 
bills  introduced  in  both  the  Senate  and 
House  to  bring  about  this  result. 

Second.  The  Senate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  endorsed  a  recommendation 
for  such  liberalization  as  part  of  its  re- 
port on  "Increasing  Emplojnnent  Op- 
portunities for  the  Elderly." 

Third.  The  Senate  itself  amended  Hit. 
11865,  the  proposed  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1964,  to  further  ease  this 
restriction,  before  sending  that  measure 
to  conference.  Unfortunately,  the  con- 
ferees could  not  come  to  agreement  and, 
as  we  all  know,  the  measure  was  not 
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SURVEY  OF  A  LAKE  TAHOE  PARK- 
WAY IN  NEVADA  AND  CALIFORNIA 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference  a  biU  to  provide 
for  an  appropriation  not  to  exceed  $100,- 
000  with  which  to  make  a  survey  of  a 
Lake  Tahoe  Parkway  In  the  States  of 
Nevada  and  California,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  legislation 
is  directed  at  answering  a  vital  need  in 
one  of  the  beautiful  scenic  areas  of  our 
Nation— the  need  to  help  preserve  for 
this  generation  and  those  of  the  future 
the  vast  grandeur  of  Lake  Tahoe.    This 
Sierra  lake  is  an  Inspiration  of  mountain 
splendor  astride  the  Nevada-CaUfornia 
border.    But  the  advance  of  commercial 
development  threatens  to  destroy  the 
very  qualities  which  make  the  name  Lake 
Tahoe  synonymous  with  beauty.    This 
situation  injects  a  note  of  urgency  into 
this  legislation  and  into  other  efforts  to 
keep  Lake  Tahoe  largely  an  unspoiled 
wilderness  lake.    It  Is  already  too  late 
along  some  stretches  of  the  magnificent 
shoreUne.    I  consider  it  urgent  to  make 
certain  this  statement  wiU  never  apply 
to  all  of  Lake  Tahoe. 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  in  his  message  to 
Congress,  President  Johnson  called  for 
a  program  to  Increase  the  beauty  of  our 
Nation.    As  he  put  it: 

For  over  three  centuries  the  beauty  of 
America  has  sustained  our  spirit  and  has  en- 
larged our  vision.  We  must  act  now  to  pro- 
tect this  heritage 


I  submit  that  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
today  strikes  a  chord  with  the  proposals 
of  the  President's  message.  A  study  of  a 
national  parkway  for  Lake  Tahoe  Is  but 
an  Initial  step  In  the  overaU  program  to 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  RAPID 
TRANSIT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence proposed  legislation  submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a 
rapid  transit  system  for  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Joining  as  a  cosponsor  is  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Tydings],  whose  own  State  of 
Maryland  has  a  vital  role  In  this  trans- 
portation problem. 

The  President  has  given  the  bill  a 
strong  endorsement  and  has  requested 
that  it  be  acted  on  favorably  by  Con- 
gress. 

I  believe  strongly  that  an  efficient, 
balanced  transportation  system  is  needed 
for  the  Nation's  Capital  area  to  meet  its 
main  purpose — service  to  the  public. 
The  President's  recommendations  pro- 
vide a  working  basis  for  Congress  to 
consider  the  Washington  area's  In- 
creasingly critical  transportation  prob- 
lem. I  believe  the  bill  Is  needed  and 
that  there  Is  every  reason  why  It  should 
be  passed  this  session.  Mass  transporta- 
tion In  the  National  Capital  region  has 
held  the  attention  of  the  Senate  during 
the  last  four  administrations.  The  prob- 
lem Is  a  visible  one  each  day  and  each  of 
us  is  a  part  of  It. 

I  am  advised  that  the  bill  meets  the 
major  objections  that  were  raised  with 
respect  to  the  rapid  transit  bill  that  was 
transmitted   to   the   Congress   in   1963. 
First,   the   bill   incorporates   the   labor 
protective  provisions  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of   1954   and  thus 
assures  that  labor  will  be  protected  in 
Washington  just  as  vfUI  be  done  na- 
tionally.    Second,   the   system   will   be 
publicly  owned  but  privately  operated 
by  management  contract.    The  manage- 
ment contract  will  free  the  (government 
of  the  need  for  involvement  In  the  day- 
to-day  management  of  the  rapid  transit 
system,  while  at  the  same  time  assuring 
that  there  wUl  be  strict  public  control 
over  fares,  profits,  and  other  key  aspects 
of  the  operation.   The  management  con- 
tract also  insures  that  maximum  use 
win  continue  to  be  made  of  private  en- 
terprise in  the  conduct  of  pubUc  trans- 
portation service  In  Washington.    Third, 
the  financing  formula  has  been  revised 
so  as  to  lessen  substantially  the  Federal 
Government's  financial  Investment.   The 
construction  of  the  $430  million  rapid 
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transit  system  will  require  a  Federal 
grant  contribution  of  $100  million — less 
than  25  percent  of  the  construction  cost. 
The  rapid  transit  system  the  bill  would 
authorize  is  urgently  needed.  The  Na- 
tional Capital  region  is  the  third  fastest- 
growing  metropolitan  area  in  the  coun- 
try. Its  downtown  area  is  flooded  with 
automobiles  and  their  numbers  grow 
daily.  In  the  morning  peak  hour  today, 
some  80.000  automobiles  are  in  the  down- 
town area,  and  the  streets  are  ail  but 
impassable. 

Unless  a  rapid  transit  system  is  added 
to  our  highway  network,  it  is  estimated 
that  25  percent  more  automobiles  will 
pour  into  the  downtown  area  in  the  next 
15  years.  Congestion  will  be,  if  possible, 
even  worse  than  it  is  today. 

There  is  no  other  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem than  to  accompany  the  construction 
of  planned  highways  in  the  region  with 
the  construction  of  a  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem. That  is  what  Congress  intended 
when  it  passed  legislation  4  years  ago 
authorizing  preparation  of  a  rapid  tran- 
sit plan.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  will 
authorize  the  construction  of  a  modern 
rapid  system  that  will  incorporate  the 
latest  technology  available  and  will  speed 
thousands  of  people  into  the  Nation's 
capital  every  day  free  of  surface  con- 
gestion. I  believe,  with  the  President, 
that  it  deserves  favorable  treatment. 

Certainly,  what  Congress  does — and  I 
hope'  it  may  be  done  this  year — will  de- 
termine the  capital  area's  transporta- 
tion and  traffic  pattern  for  the  next  50 
years  or  more.  A  solution  has  already 
been  delayed  too  long.  Therefore,  I  am 
hopeful  that  a  cooperative  attitude  to- 
ward a  common  goal  v.ill  prevail. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President's  letter  submit- 
ting the  formal  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency  report,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tl:ie  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1117)  to  authorize  the 
prosecution  of  a  transit  development 
program  for  the  National  Capital  region, 
and  to  further  the  objectives  of  the  act 
of  July  14,  1960,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bible 
•  for  himself  and  Mr.  Tydings),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Colmnbia. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Bible  is 
as  follows : 

The  White  House, 

February  10, 1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washingrton.  D.C. 

De.^r  Mr.  President:  I  am  transmitting  to 
the  Congress  herewith,  with  my  approval,  a 
report  submitted  to  me  by  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency  on  February 
1.  1965.  entitled  "Rail  Rapid  Transit  for  the 
Nation's  Capital,"  and  a  proposed  bill  which 
would  authorize  the  Agency  to  proceed  with 
the  transit  development  program  described 
in  that  report.  In  preparing  the  proposed 
bill  I  have  given  full  consideration  to  im- 
provements that  have  been  suggested  to 
earlier  bills. 

The  problem  of  mass  transportation  in 
the  Washington  area  is  critical.  It  is  also 
a  problem  in  which  the  Federal  Government 


has  a  unique  Interest  and  responsibility. 
As  Congress  found  in  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Act  of  1960,  an  improved 
transportation  system  for  this  area  "is  es- 
sential for  the  continued  and  effective  per- 
formance of  the  functions  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  for  the  welfare 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  orderly 
growth  and  development  of  the  National 
Capital  region,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  Nation's 
Capital." 

There  is  widespread  agreement  that  a 
high-speed  and  high-capacity  rail  transit 
system  operating  over  separate  rights-of- 
way  through  the  more  densely  populated  sec- 
tions of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  area 
provides  the  most  promising  approach  to  a 
long-range  solution.  Such  a  system  will 
preserve  the  beauty,  the  dignity,  and  the  his- 
toric and  monumental  character  of  our 
Capital  City.  It  will  exercise  a  desirable  in- 
fluence on  the  pattern  of  growth  of  the 
metropolitan  area.  And  such  a  system  is 
vital  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  goal  of  a  bal- 
anced transportation  system  for  the  area. 
The  highway  network  now  proposed  for  the 
area  is  predicated  on  an  adequate  rail 
transit  system. 

The  report  and  proposed  bill  which  I  am 
transmitting  provide  for  a  system  which  will 
furnish  the  Washington  area  greatly  im- 
proved transit  service  and  which  can  later 
be  e.xpanded  to  the  total  system  eventually 
needed.  The  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1960  authorized  the  negotiation 
of  an  Interstate  compact  under  which  the 
District  would  join  with  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia in  creating  an  appropriate  organiza- 
tion to  develop  a  total  system  for  the  area. 
My  hope  remains  firm  that  such  a  compact 
organization  can  be  brought  into  being  at 
an  early  date.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
work  on  the  present  proposals  can  and 
should  go  forward  without  delay. 

The  Agency  estimates,  based  on  engineer- 
ing studies  carried  on  over  the  past  5  years, 
that  to  construct  and  equip  the  system  which 
it  proposes  will  cost  $431  million,  excluding 
interest  costs.  The  proposed  bill  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $150  million — $100  mil- 
lion by  the  Federal  Government  and  $50 
million  by  the  District.  With  these  grants, 
system  revenues  will  be  sufficient  to  provide 
for  both  operating  expenses  and  the  balance 
of  the  capital  costs.  The  grants  will  also 
supply  all  the  funds  needed  for  construc- 
tion until  near  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968. 
By  that  time  I  hope  that  there  will  be  a  suit- 
able regional  compact  agency  which  can  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  Issuance  and  sale 
of  the  revenue  bonds  needed  to  meet  the 
remainder  of  the  cost.  If  such  a  compact 
agency  is  not  timely  created,  I  will  be  pre- 
pared to  present  alternative  recommenda- 
tions in  time  for  the  Congress  to  give  full 
consideration  to  the  course  to  be  pursued. 
The  National  Capital  area  should  no 
longer  be  denied  the  forms  of  urban  trans- 
portation which  are  vital  to  its  welfare.  The 
proposed  program  is  an  appropriate  begin- 
ning— indeed,  a  long  step  toward  the  total 
transportation  needs  of  the  area.  I  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  give  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  to  the  legislation 
which  is  needed  to  get  the  program  under 
way. 

Sincerely, 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
HOME  RULE 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  proposed 
legislation  submitted  to  Congress  by 
President  Johnson  for  the  establishment 
of  self-government  for  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


Already  joining  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  are  four  members  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia:  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr" 
Morse!  ,  a  champion  of  the  home  rule 
cause  here  for  many  years;  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre],  an  ardent  home  rule  advocate- 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  whose  fight  for  the  causes  of 
democracy  in  the  Nation's  Capital  is  well 
known;  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings],  whom  we  ex- 
pect to  be  one  of  the  bulwarks  for  han- 
dling k6y  legislation  for  the  Nation's 
Capital  City  during  this  Congress. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
MaiTland  [Mr.  Brewster],  a  home  rule 
proponent  both  while  serving  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  has  also  joined  as  a 
cosponsor. 

I  ask  unanimous  corisent  that  the  bill 
be  held  at  the  desk  for  1  week  to  permit 
other  interested  Senators  to  join  as  co- 
sponsors.  I  sincerely  hope  that  other 
Senators  will  join  and  thereby  give  added 
emphasis  to  a  keystone  to  our  democratic 
government — the  right  of  the  governed 
to  elect  those  who  govern. 

Mr.  President,  legislation  to  establish 
self-government  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  not  new  to  the  Senate.  Since 
1949,  the  81st.  82d,  84th.  85th,  and  86th 
Congresses  have  seen  the  Senate  pass 
home  rule  bills.  Some  may  call  our  long 
efforts  "an  exercise  in  futility,"  but  nega- 
tive thinking  never  accomplishes  positive 
results. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
an  active  supporter  of  this  legislation, 
which  will  grant,  as  he  says,  "the  funda- 
mental American  right  of  self-govern- 
ment." His  active  support  should  pro- 
vide invaluable  impetus  to  this  cause. 

Principally,  the  bill  provides  for: 

First,  a  locally  elected  mayor,  a  15- 
member  legislative  council,  elected  by 
wards,  and  a  nonvoting  delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Second,  a  specific  formula  for  annual 
payment  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  District 
government.  As  the  President  stated  in 
a  message  to  the  Congress,  the  formula  is 
"designed  to  reflect  the  amount  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  to  pay  toward  the 
general  governmental  expenses  of  the 
District  if  it  were  a  taxable  entity." 

Third,  full  protection  of  the  Federal 
interest  by — 

First,  specific  retention  by  Congress 
of  its  full  legislative  powers  over  the  Dis- 
trict, including  the  origination  of  legis- 
lation or  modification  or  repeal  of  en- 
actments by  the  local  council. 

Second,  authority  for  the  President  to 
veto  any  act  of  the  locally  elected  coun- 
cil. 

The  District  council  would  be  given  lo- 
cal legislative  authority  including  taxing 
and  borrowing  p>ower  subject  to  certain 
restrictions  and  to  the  obvious  overrid- 
ing and  constitutionally  granted  power 
of  the  Congress  to  repeal,  amend,  or  ini- 
tiate local  legislation  and  to  modify  or 
revoke  the  charter  itself. 

As  a  practical  matter,  this  delegation 
of  authority  would  relieve  a  busy  Con- 
gress year  after  year  of  the  task  of  leg- 
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islating    housekeeping    and    municipal 
matters  for  the  city. 

In  my  years  as  a  member  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  for  the  Dis- 
Jrict  of  Columbia,  I  believe  I  have 
iJarned  something  about  this  great  city, 
whose  problems  are  multiplied  by  the  m- 
ability  of  the  local  residents  to  govern 
themselves. 

Washington,  D.C,  has  two  distinct 
roles  First  and  foremost,  it  is  the  seat 
nf  our  Federal  Government,  a  symbol  of 
our  great  Republic,  reflecting  the  spirit, 
history,  and  personality  of  our  country. 
Second  Washington  is  a  great  Ameri- 
can city, 'with  all  the  problems  increas- 
Sg  as  they  are,  that  New  York  City. 
Chicago,  or  Los  Angeles  has.  The  in- 
flux of  record  populations  into  urban 
centers  such  as  Washington,  and  the  ac- 
companying social  upheavals  that  flow 
from  this  urbanization,  are  dramatic 
evidences  of  increasingly  critical  situa- 
tions. 

It  is  my  best  judgment  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  cannot  continue  to 
meet  its  growing  needs  by  the  present 
system  of  halfway  government  where 
all  of  its  housekeeping  and  municipal 
legislative  problems  are  weighed  on  the 
national  scale  by  a  Congress  whose  con- 
cern should  not  be  focused  on  the  city's 
daily  activity  but  on  those  of  the  Nation 
and  the  world. 

I  am  not  wedded  to  any  rigid  concept 
of  home  rule  for  the  District.  However, 
I  believe  that  a  Congress  which  seeks  to 
help  the  world  solve  its  ills  is  capable  of 
bending  itself  to  fashion  some  form  of 
self-government  for  the  three-quarters 
of  a  million  people  who  live  here. 

Four  months  ago,  Washington's  voters 
went  to  the  polls  for  the  first  time  to 
vote  for  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. The  Nation's  Capital  City  deserves 
the  full  measure  of  democracy  that  self- 
government  would  bring. 

Today,  87  cents  out?  of  every  dollar  of 
the  $350  million  annual  District  of  Co- 
lumbia budget  are  taxes  paid  by  local 
residents  who  have  no  voice  in  how  their 
dollars  are  either  collected  or  spent. 
Taxation  without  representation  ended 
for  Colonial  America  185  years  ago. 
The  time  is  overdue  for  it  to  end  at  the 
seat  of  that  American  Government. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intention  to 
schedule  hearings  on  this  bill  the  first 
week  of  March.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President's  message  sub- 
mitting his  home  rule  proposal  to  the 
Congress,  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bUl  will  be 
held  at  the  desk,  and  the  President's 
message  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

The  bill  (S.  1118>  to  provide  an  elected 
mayor,  city  council,  and  nonvoting  dele- 
gate to  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bible  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators)  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


The  message  from  the  President  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Bible  is  as  follows: 
Message  From  the  President  of  the  XjNrrED 
States  Transmitting  a  Draft  of  Proposed 
Legislation  Entitled  "A  Bill  To  Provide 
an    Elected    Mayor,    City    Council,    and 
Nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  Other  Purposes" 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  restoration  of  home  rule  to  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  must  no  longer  be 
delayed. 

Our  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
rest  on  the  principle  of  democratic  represen- 
tation—the people  elect  those  who  govern 
them.  We  cherish  the  credo  declared  by  our 
forefathers:  No  taxation  without  representa- 
tion. We  know  full  well  that  men  and  wom- 
en give  the  most  of  themselves  when  they  are 
permitted  to  attack  problems  which  directly 
affect  them. 

Yet  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, at  the  verv  seat  of  the  Government 
created  by  our  Constitution,  have  no  vote  m 
the  government  of  their  city.  They  are  taxed 
without  representation.  They  are  asked  to 
acsume  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
while  denied  one  of  its  basic  rights.  No 
major  capital  in  the  free  world  is  in  a  com- 
parable condition  of  disenfranchisement. 

The  denial  of  home  rule  to  the  District 
creates  serious  practical  difficulties.  The  Dis- 
trict is  the  ninth  largest  city  in  the  United 
SUtes— more  populous  than  11  of  the  States. 
Its  government  must  handle  the  same  prob- 
lems which  press  with  increasing  urgency  on 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  arms 
of  city  governments  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  it  must  perform  as  well  many  of  the 
functions  of  State  and  county  governments. 
Under  the  present  system,  these  duties  fall 
upon  busv  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  wlio — in  addition  to  their  congres- 
sional responsibilities — must  serve  as  State 
representatives,  county  supervisors,  and  city 
councilmen  for  Washington. 

Self-government  for  the  District  would  not 
be  an  innovation.  It  is  a  return  to  the  views 
of  the  Founding  Fathers  and  to  the  practice 
of  the  early  days  of  the  Nation.  James  Madi- 
son wrote  in  the  Federalist  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Nation's  Capital  "•  •  *  will  have 
had  their  voice  in  the  election  of  the  govern- 
ment which  is  to  exercise  authority  over 
them:  as  a  municipal  legislature  for  local 
purposes,  derived  from  their  own  suffrages, 
will  of  course  be  allowed  them;  *  *  *." 

Such  a  "municipal  legislatxire"  was  estab- 
lished in  1802  under  President  Jefferson.  It 
was  strengthened  in  1812  under  President 
Madison,  and  in  1820,  under  President  Mon- 
roe, it  was  enlarged  to  include  an  elected 
mayor. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  tragedy  of  the 
Civil  War,  local  government  would  have 
continued.  In  1871  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict, deep  In  the  problems  of  the  recon- 
struction period  and  urgently  needing  a  pro- 
gram of  public  works,  acquiesced  In  a  change 
to  a  territorial  form  of  government  under 
which  they  lost  the  right  to  elect  their  chief 
executive.  The  program  of  public  works  was 
badly  executed  and  the  territorial  government 
was  soon  in  virtual  bankruptcy.  In  1874 
Congress  withdrew  the  voting  franchise  en- 
tirely and  substituted  a  commission  form  of 
government.  The  Intent  was  to  make  the 
change  temporary— a  receivership  which 
would  be  replaced  by  self-government  as 
soon  as  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  city  were  on  a 
sound  basis.  But  this  "receivership"  has  now 
lingered  on  for  90  years. 

There  is  a  fundamental  Federal  interest 
in  the  National  Capital.  The  Constitution 
wisely  delegates  to  the  Congress  supreme  leg- 
islative power  over  "the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States."  The  Congress 
can,  however,  delegate  to  a  municipal  legis- 


lature all  the  powers  necessary  for  local  self- 
government,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve 
fully  its  ultimate  power  and  the  interests  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Charter  Act 
which  I  am  transmitting  to  the  Congress  to- 
day will  relieve  the  Congress,  to  the  maximum 
practical  extent  of  deUiled  legislative  direc- 
tion of  District  affairs  while  retaining  essen- 
tial control  in  the  Congress.    The  bill— 

(1)  creates  a  representative  local  govern- 
ment for  the  District; 

(2)  provides  a  link  between  the  Congress 
and  the  local  government  In  the  form  of  an 
elected  delegate  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and  ,   ^    .„ 

(3)  preserves  intact  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  by — 

(a)  an  express  provision  that  the  Congress 
is  in  no  way  deprived  of  its  power  to  legis- 
late for  the  District,  and  may  repeal  or  mod- 
ify any  act  of  the  local  council, 

(b)  a  provision  for  an  absolute  veto  by  the 
President  of  any  act  of  the  local  councU,  and 

(c^  provisions  for  supervision  of  the  fiscal 
affairs  of  the  District  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

Home  rule  for  the  District  has  been  un- 
finished business  for  far  too  long  a  time. 
Presidents  of  both  parties— Presidents  Tru- 
man, Eisenhower,  and  Kennedy— have  urged 
it  Measures  to  provide  it  were  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  the  81st,  82d,  84th,  and  86th  Con- 
gresses. .  , 

The  people  of  the  District  are  ready  and 
eager  to  join  fully  In  the  democratic  pro- 
cess. In  the  presidential  election  of  1964, 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  registered  voters 
went  to  the  polls. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  approve  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date  the  legislation  which  will 
grant  them  the  fundamental  American  right 
of  self-government. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  February  2, 1965. 


ESTABLISHING  A  FEDERAL  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  is  suflfering  from  a  policy  gap  in 
the  transportation  field.  The  gap  exists 
because  there  is  a  difference  between 
what  is  and  what  could  be;  in  other 
words,  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
separate  policies  of  the  individual  modes 
of  transportation  and  the  constructive 
policies  which  could  exist  if  a  unified 
approach  were  sought. 

To  close  this  gap,  I  am  reintroducing 
my  bill  which  would  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  at  Cabinet 
level— for  the  first  time  centering  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  responsibility  for  formulating 
transportation  policy.  It  is  my  hope 
that  such  a  department— free  from  regu- 
latory functions — would  concentrate  on 
promulgating  a  balanced,  coordinated, 
and  forward-looking  transportation 
policy  for  the  country. 

In  a  message  to  Congress,  the  late 
President  Kennedy  had  this  to  say  of  na- 
tional transportation  policy: 

If  action  is  not  taken  to  establish  a  trans- 
portation policy  consistent  with  the  new  de- 
mands upon  the  economy,  we  face  serious 
problems  of  dislocation  and  deterioration  in 
both  the  transportation  Industry  and  the 
economic  life  of  the  Nation  which  It  affects. 
I  urge  that  action  be  taken  to  establish  such 
a  policy. 

The  late  President  spoke  of  the  ideal 
which  we  should  pursue,  but  the  history 
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of  transportation  has  led  us  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  Rather  than  coordina- 
tion, we  have  been  beset  with  fragmenta- 
tion. As  each  new  mode  of  transporta- 
tion sprang  up,  its  problems  were  solved 
piecemeal  with  little  or  no  regard  to 
national  patterns  and  needs. 

As  a  result,  the  various  modes  have 
limped  along  on  a  patchwork  of  rules 
and  regulations.  Some  forms  are  regu- 
lated— some  are  not.  Some  are  subsi- 
dized and,  again,  some  are  not.  One 
form  of  transportation  may  be  promoted 
effectively,  while  another  gets  Routine 
treatment.  The  competition  for  the  tax 
dollar  is  vigorous.  There  are  also  in- 
equalities in  the  size  and  kinds  of  sub- 
sidies granted  to  the  different  carriers. 

In  no  way  do  these  policies  assure  the 
preservation  and  promotion  of  the  basic 
advantages  of  each  of  the  carriers,  which 
should  be  our  main  objective.  Instead, 
our  efforts  to  achieve  this  objective  are 
hampered  by  changing  technology,  ex- 
panding but  uncoordinated  Federal  fi- 
nancial aid,  and  often  conflicting  regu- 
latoiT  policies. 

Each  year  the  Government  pours  bil- 
lions of  dollars  into  the  construction  of 
highway  and  airport  construction,  into 
air  navigation,  river  and  harbor  devel- 
opment, and  the  maintenance  of  port  fa- 
cilities. The  airlines  and  the  merchant 
marine  get  hundreds  of  millions  more  in 
subsidies. 

Pew,  if  any,  of  these  Federal  programs 
help  the  railroads.  In  fact,  some  of  these 
programs,  such  as  the  improvement  of 
river  channels,  often  place  the  railroads 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage,  forcing 
them  to  lower  their  rates. 

Over  the  years,  a  variety  of  Federal 
agencies  have  sprung  up  to  administer 
or — in  the  case  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission — to  regulate  the  vari- 
ous segments  of  the  transportation  in- 
dustry*. These  agencies  operate  inde- 
pendently of  one  another.  And  not  only 
do  they  administer  or  regulate  their  in- 
dustries, many  also  ser\'e  as  their  chief 
advocate  and  promoter. 

The  need,  therefore,  is  to  harmonize 
this  chorus  into  a  single  voice  represent- 
ing the  best  interests  of  all  forms  of 
transportation,  and  the  best  interests  of 
the  taxpayer.  A  Department  of  Trans- 
portation could  accomplish  this  by  pull- 
ing all  nonregulatory  functions  under  one 
roof,  by  representing  the  general  interest 
rather  than  special  interests. 

Such  a  department  would  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  devising  broad  policy  to 
bring  about  balance  and  cohesion 
in  transportation — airways,  waterways, 
railroads,  and  so  forth.  The  improve- 
ment of  railroad  service,  expansion  of  the 
Federal  highway  system,  Goverrunent 
competition  with  private  carriers,  tax  re- 
lief for  the  railroads,  the  fate  of  the  mer- 
chant marine — all  of  these  problems 
would  come  within  the  purview  of  such 
a  department. 

Not  only  would  the  department  work 
on  the  problems  of  today,  but  it  would 
especially  concern  itself  with  the  future. 
Part  of  its  duty,  for  example,  might  be 
to  determine  the  role  of  the  supersonic 
and  hypersonic  jets  in  the  whole  scheme 


of  transportation.  Certainly  it  would 
want  to  examine  the  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages of  the  proposed  200-mile-an- 
hour  railroad. 

A  Department  of  Transportation  also 
would  take  over  the  "odd  job"  activi- 
ties of  the  regulatory  agencies.  Thus, 
the  ICC  would  no  longer  need  to  ad- 
minister railroad  loan  and  safety  pro- 
grams as  it  presently  does.  The  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  would  not  have  to 
concern  itself  with  discovering  new  types 
of  subsidies  for  air  carriers;  it  would 
leave  this  job  to  the  new  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

As  a  final  measure,  I  would  give  the 
Department  Cabinet-level  status.  Un- 
der present  arrangements,  the  problems 
of  transportation  are  vested  in  an  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Transporta- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Much  valuable  work  imdoubtedly  had 
been  done  by  this  oflQce.  but  as  a  practi- 
cal matter  such  an  individual  does  not 
carry  the  prestige  necessary  to  marshal 
national  support  to  accomplish  his  goals. 

A  Secretary  of  Transportation  would 
not  be  as  far  removed  from  the  Presi- 
dent, would  undoubtedly  have  his  ear, 
and  could  move  ahead  with  the  support 
and  guidance  of  the  Chief  Executive. 
Such  a  position  would  simplify  the  enor- 
mous tasks  before  the  new  Secretary. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  this  bill  be  given  the  greatest  con- 
sideration. If  the  transportation  prob- 
lems which  beset  the  Nation  are  to  be 
unraveled,  then  we  must  have  broad  pol- 
icy which  will  make  the  best  use  of  our 
resources.  The  answer,  as  I  see  it,  could 
come  from  a  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1122 >  to  establish  a  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Case,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Crovernment  Operations. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFIT  FOR 
DISABLED  WIDOWS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
offer  three  bills  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  each  of  which  will 
correct  inequities  in  the  present  law  and 
provide  small  groups  with  most  helpful 
and  needed  additional  assistance. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  small  group  of 
women  who  are  left  widowed  by  the  death 
of  a  husband  covered  under  social  se- 
curity, but  who  are  themselves  disabled 
and  thus  unable  to  earn  a  living.  Such 
an  amendment  is  one  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Advisory  CouncU  on  So- 
cial Security  in  its  report  transmitted 
under  date  of  January  1,  1965.  Calcula- 
tions provided  there,  in  a  table  on  page 
84,  show  that  the  cost  of  such  a  benefit 
would  amount  to  the  very  small  sum  of 
0.05  percent  of  taxable  payroll,  or  5  cents 
per $100. 

I  request  unanimous  permission,  Mr. 
President,  to  insert  at  this  point  the 
statement  of  the  Advisory  Council  to  be 
found  on  page  66  of  the  report. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Disabled  Widows 

The  disabled  widow  of  an  Insured  worker 
if  she  became  disabled  before  her  husband's 
death  or  before  her  youngest  child  became 
18,  or  within  a  limited  period  after  either  of 
these  events,  should  be  entitled  to  widow's 
benefits  regardless  of  her  age. 

The  Council  believes  that  the  disabled 
widow,  like  the  widow  who  is  aged  62  or  over 
or  the  widow  who  has  a  child  of  the  deceased 
worker  in  her  care,  needs  benefits  when  her 
husband  dies.  The  Council  therefore  rec- 
ommends that  benefits  be  paid  to  the  widow 
so  disabled  that  she  cannot  work — provided, 
however,  that  she  was  disabled  at  the 
time  of  her  husband's  death  or  before  her 
youngest  child  reached  age  18,  or  within  a 
limited  period  after  either  of  these  events. 

The  widows  who  would  be  protected  are 
those  who,  when  their  husbands  die,  suffer  a 
loss  of  support  and  who,  because  they  are 
disabled  themselves,  have  no  opportunity  to 
work  and  thus  to  substitute  their  own  earn- 
ings for  that  loss  of  support  On  the  other 
hand,'  the  Council  does  not  believe  It  would 
be  In  keeping  with  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram to  pay  widow's  benefits  on  account  of 
disability  to  a  woman  whose  disability  oc- 
curred after  she  could  have  reasonably  been 
expected  to  have  worked  long  enough  to  earn 
disability  insurance  benefits  in  her  own 
right.  For  example,  it  would  not  seem  of 
high  priority  to  pay  widow's  benefits  to  a 
widow  who  was,  say,  30  years  old  and  child- 
less when  her  husband  died  and  who  did  not 
become  disabled  until  many  years  later. 
Such  a  widow  would  most  likely  have  gone 
to  work  and  earned  disability  protection  In 
her  own  right,  and.  if  she  had  not  worked 
after  she  was  widowed,  it  would  seem  un- 
reasonable to  pay  her  a  benefit  on  the 
grounds  that  a  physical  or  mental  impair- 
ment that  developed  later  In  life  was  pre- 
venting her  from  working. 

A  theoretical  case  can  also  be  made,  per- 
haps, for  providing  benefits  for  other  dis- 
abled dependents  (almost  all  of  them  would 
be  disabled  wives  who  are  under  age  62)  of 
retired  or  disabled  workers.  However,  it 
cannot  be  assumed  that  younger  wives  of 
older  retired  men  and  wives  of  disabled  men 
look  to  emplo3m:ient  for  support  to  an>-where 
near  the  extent  that  widows  do.  Thus  ex- 
tending the  group  of  disabled  dependents  to 
include  wives  would  result  in  the  payment  of 
benefits  in  many  cases  where  the  couple  had 
not  experienced  any  loss  of  earned  Income  as 
a  result  of  the  disability  of  the  wife.  Con- 
sidering this  fact,  the  Council  believes  that 
additional  information  is  needed  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  pay 
benefits  to  disabled  wives  as  well  as  widows. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  include,  also,  a  letter  on  this  topic 
which  I  have  recently  received  from  a 
constituent.  Although  she  is  herself  a 
widow,  unable  to  find  other  work  than 
babysitting,  her  concern  is  for  a  friend 
who  is  completely  disabled.  This  letter 
adds  the  human  dimension  to  an  abstract 
recommendation.  I  hope  Members  will 
pay  heed  and  support  this  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EVANSVILLE.  IND., 

January  22,  1965. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Hon.  Hartke:  I  am  pleading  with 
you,  as  ova  Senator,  to  seek  a  revlsal  of  so- 
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Through  a  number  of  operations,  and  a  pro-  to  continue  their  schooling.    The  number  ~f,^°f^f- *■  Roo 

longed  time,  she  has  had  all   her  upper  ^ho  would  become  immediately  eligible.  ^^"^^^^^^^^^ g-XXj 

^""'"'T' Inr^tlSe  uresis ZeLX  having  passed  their  18th  birthday,  is  gCnneeticuV///////-:::::::::::::"  i:?5S 

great  to^^.  and  at  the  present  tlme.^^^^^^  estimated  at  285,000,  of  whom  there  are     Delaware 500 

have  one  of  her  second  toes  amputated  Im  ^^  estimated  6.900  in  my  own  State  of     District  of  Columbia .—  900 

""mJs    Baker's   husband,   Thomas  Franklin  Indiana.     I  request  unanimous  consent,     Florida 8,600 

Baker' age  62,  died  suddenly,  January  3.     She  Mr.  President,  to  have  included  in  the     Georgia.... 7,900 

went  to  social  security,  and  with  her  handi-  Record  at  the  close  of  these  remarks  a    Guam (> 

cap  was  told  she  could  only  get  the  $255  table  prepared  by  the  Social  Security  Ad-    ?fjy^" t'^ 

applied  on  his  funeral:  isn't  that  great  for  a  jninistration  under  date  of  October  5,    JfJ^°-- i^'soo 

person  in  ^ercondition^ Senator,  -he  needs  ^^^  State-by-State  break-  toSa?a\\\\~'::::::::::-::.::.:.:  6  900 

lZt''Z<r:n^^insfrZVTet'''  down  of  the  numbers  who  would  be  .f-    xowa s.joo 

^lal  security  is  OK.     But  not  set  up  right  fected.                                      .         .    •         .•  ^^T'v ?'?SS 

to^ke  care  of  the  public  in  general.  '     The   COSt  of    the   amendment  is   estl-  Kentucky 7.300 

I  am  a  widow,  age  56,  but  God  has  given  Wted,  according  to  a  table  on  page  84  Louisiana 6,  ^w 

me  good  health  and  I  have  no  comments  per-  gf  the  Advisory  Council  report,  at  0.09  ?J^^°f--- g'cQo 

sonaiiy,  but  knowing  this  lady's  condition  pgj-cent  for  the  old-age  and  survivors  in-  ^^J^^'^lhusette 5  900 

brings  the  'V"""^,T'.'n°H^L^hSsif  but  surance  trust  fund  and  0.01  percent  for  Mrcmgar!.;///.:'.".::::::::::::  11.' 100 

TVr  H%^^m  able  to  eo  the  disability  insurance  trust  fund,  for  a  Minnesota" 4. 700 

tha^k  God  I  am  able  to  ga  ^^  one-tenth  of  1  percent  on  Mississippi.... .- 5.400 

thf ate  Umlt  wher°e  ?caTgeTsomeSrng  lul  taxable  payroll,  or  10  cents  for  $100.  Missouri .-.-  6.  600 

i?  it     But  make  an  effort  to  see  that  us  Each  Member,  I  am  sure,  could  cite  Montena .300 

widows  in  this  great  United  States,  that  are  letters  from  constituents  asking  for  this  weora.Ka... i,  «uu 

absolute  invalids,  are  taken  care  of  under  ^ind  of  assistance  SO  that  a  dependent  ^p!,  „^--"C-,;r goo 

benefits    for    mother    and    child    care.     Do  child  can  be  maintained  in  higher  educa-  NewJersev                                "  6  800 

something  for  us  to  show  that  you  are  in-  ^.^^      j  ^^^j^j  jjj^g  to  cite  a  paragraph  New  Mexico "IIIII""  2'.  400 

terested.                               .„h  n,^  fnr  vm,  from  such  a  letter  which  came  to  me  New  York. 19.400 

senator  I  voted  ^^r.^^^'l''^^^^^  J^/  y°J'  under  date  of  January  27.     It  personal-  North  Carolina 8. 900 

and  hope  God  is  good  to  yo"  ^°^,^V,''^™    ."       the  problem  to  have  it  stated  in    North  Dakota i.ooo 

your  term  is  very  successful,  and  with  God  s      izes    tne   piuuieiii    tu    nave     u  13700 

help  and  our  encouragement,  you  are  guided  terms    of    one    specific   family    and   one     OJ  O"--- ^^.700 

to  make  the  right  decisions  for  the  good  of  specific  child.     The  mother  writes:                ore  on       3  100 

all  of  us.  I  am  a  widow  of  6  years  and  have  a  daugh-  pp^n°°,"'"r;                                             15"  joq 

May  God  guide  you.  we  selected  you.  you  ^^  ^^  j^g^  freshman  year  at  Indiana  Unl-     pf^'l^^Jr",    g'ooo 

do  your  best,  we  will  be  proud  of  you.  verslty     When  she  reached  18  years  old,  our     ^r^!v^"      V inna 

Sincerely  yours.  social  security  payments  stopped.    I  will  not     ^^°f®3,^^^^f-- ^"Xl 

Mrs.  Louise  Fox.  ^^  gg  until  next  August  and  just  cannot  find     South  Carolina a.  100 

^   -j^      The  bill  will  employment  at  my  age.    My  daughter  wishes     South  Dakota 1,000 

The  VICE  PRESIDENl.      ine  DlU  WUi  ^        ^^  college  3  more  years  after  this  and     Tennessee 7.000 

be  received  and  appropriately  referred.  ^^^^  ^^^y.  (juring  the  sximmer  months,  but.     Texas 15.200 

The  bill  (S.  1123)  to  amend  title  n  of  ^j  course,  that  is  not  sufficient  to  put  her     Utah 1.400 

the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  permit  through  school.    Could  you  please  do  some-     Vermont 600 

the  widow  of  an  insured  individual  to  be-  thing  to  rush  the  social  security  law  into  ef-     virgin  Islands 100 

come  entitled  to  widow's  insurance  bene-  feet  so  she  and  a  lot  of  other  students  would     Virginia _ 6, 700 

fits  prior  to  attainment  of  age  62,  if  such  receive  payments  while  attending  college?        Washington -      4.  200 

widow  is  under  a  disability  which  began  ^j.     President,    in    addition    to    the    West  Virginia 5.300 

before  her  husband  died,  introduced  by  table  mentioned  earlier.  I  ask  unanimous    wisconsm o.^^^ 

Mr.  Hartke.  was  received,  read  twice  by  consent  for  inclusion  also  of  the  section    ^/"^ri^:;":: 2  300 

its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  dealing  with  this  recommendation  by  the    "esmmg  aoroaa " 

on  Finance.  Social  Security  Advisory  Council,  as  it              y^^^^ 285,000 

^__«.^.^_^^_  appears  on  pages  64  and  65  of  their  re-  ^   \„ 

nort  '      ^^  than  50. 

CONTINUING    CHILD'S    BENEFITS  Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  bill  will  Source:     Courtesy    Social     Security     Ad- 

TO   AGE    22  ijg  received  and  appropriately  referred;  ministration.  Division  of  the  Actuary— Bal- 

Mr.  HARTKE.    Mr.  President,  a  sec-  and,  without  objection,  the  table  and  ex-  timore,  Oct.  5,  1964. 

ond  bill  which  I  am  submitting  today  cerpt  will  be  printed  in  the  Record.                                        

would  provide   an   extension    of   child's  The  bill  (S.  1124)  to  amend  title  II  of  [prom  p.  64.  Report  of  the  Advisory  Council  1 

benefits  under  social  seciurity  from  the  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  permit  ^   children  over  age  is  attending  school 

age  of  18.  when  they  now  expire,  to  the  child's   insurance  benefits   to  continue  gg^efits  should  be  payable  to  a  child  until 

age  of  22,  provided  the  child  is  attend-  after  age  18  in  the  case  of  certain  chil-  ^^  reaches  age  22,  provided  the  child  is  at- 

Ing  school  between  those  ages.  dren  who  are  full-time  students  after  at-  tending  school  between  ages  18  and  22 

Such  an  amendment  was  passed  by  taining    such    age    introduced    by    Mr.  Benefits  under  the  social  security  program 

both  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  1964,  Hartke,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  ^^^^^  be  paid  to  a  chUd  as  long  as  it  is 

but  it  does  not  appear  as  a  part  of  S.  1,  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  reasonable  to  assume  that  he  is  dependent 

which  we  will  soon  be  considering.  Finance.  on  his  family.    Under  the  present  law.  child's 

Such  an  amendment  has  the  support  The  table  and  excerpt  presented  by  insiorance  benefits   (except  for  a  disabled 

of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Se-  Mr.  Hartke  are  as  follows:  child)   are  payable  only  until  age  18.  pre- 

curity,  which  points  out  that  the  age  of  Old-Age.  Sitrvivors.  and  Disabiutt  sumably  on  the  theory  (°°*  "'^  "i^J;L"°J: 

18  was  not  unreasonable  when  the  bene-  Insttrance  able  one  ^t  ^^e  J^«  *\\*  S  ?939  a^e?d 

fits    were    first    provided    by    the    1939  Estimated  number  of  children  who  would  provided  for  children  by  the   1939   amend 

amenXents     on    ?he    theory    that    at  become   immediately    eligible   for    monthly  ments)    that    by    age    18    a    child    can    be 
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expected  to  support  himself.'  With  the  grow- 
ing Importance  of  education  In  modern  life  It 
is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that  this  Is  not 
a  reasonable  expectation.  Today,  at  least 
some  education  beyond  high  school  Is  rapidly 
becoming  part  of  our  general  level  of  living 
and  will  increasingly  be  necessary  because  of 
rapid  technoloe;lcal  advancement  and  the 
growth  In  the  number  of  professional,  tech- 
nical, and  other  Jobs  requiring  higher  levels 
of  education.  As  a  consequence,  the  period  "^f 
dependency  of  children  has  been  lengthening. 

There  Is  precedent  In  other  Federal  pro- 
grams for  paying  benefits  to  children  after 
they  reach  the  age  of  18  while  they  are  In 
school.  The  civil  service  retirement  program 
generally  pays  benefits  up  to  the  end  of  the 
academic  year  in  which  the  student  reaches 
age  21  Under  three  veterans'  programs — 
the  dependency  ojid  indemnity  compensation 
program,  the  non-service-conncctcd  death 
pension  program,  and  the  war  orphans  edu- 
cation assistance  program — a  child  may  get 
benefits  after  he  reaches  age  18  while  he  Is 
attending  school.  Under  an  amendment  en- 
acted in  1964  to  the  program  of  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children  the  Federal 
m.atchlng  share  In  i.sslstance  payments  may 
be  continued  up  to  age  21  where  a  child  Is 
attending  a  high  school  or  a  vocational 
school. 

The  Council  does  not  recommend  that 
mothers'  benefits  be  made  payable  to  a 
mother  where  the  only  child  getting  benefits 
Is  age  18  or  over  and  Is  getting  benefits  on 
the  basis  of  being  a  student.  Benefits  are 
paid  to  a  wife  or  widow  under  age  62  who 
has  a  child  In  her  care  If  she  does  not  have 
earnings  from  work  above  specified  limits.  In 
recognition  of  her  need  to  stay  at  home  to 
care  for  the  child.  Where  the  only  child 
Is  age  18  or  over  there  Is  not  the  same  reason 
to  pay  mothers'  benefits,  since  there  is  no 
need  for  the  mother  to  stay  home  to  care 
for  the  child. 

An  amendment  similar  to  that  recom- 
mended by  the  Council,  to  continue  social 
security  benefits  after  a  child  reaches  age  18 
when  the  child  Is  still  In  school,  was  passed 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  In  1964  but  failed 
to  become  law  because  the  conference  com- 
mittee was  unable  to  agree  on  other  provi- 
sions in  the  omnibus  bill. 


REMARRIAGE  OF  WIDOWS  OVER  62 
WITHOUT  LOSS  OP  SOCIAL  SE- 
CVTRTTY  BENEFITS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
a  problem  has  come  to  light  concerned 
with  the  results  under  Social  Security 
regulations  stemming  from  the  remar- 
riage of  widows  over  62  and  receiving 
widows'  benefits.  This  was  rather  poig- 
nantly noted  In  an  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch from  Miami,  Fla.,  under  date  of 
January  11,  h^dlined  by  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  "Tliousands  of  Aged  'Living  in 
Sin'  Fear  Benefit  Loss  if  They  Marry." 
The  article  cited  the  president  of  the 
Florida  Council  for  Senior  Citizens  as 
saying  that  "thousands  of  old  people  are 
living  together  out  of  wedlock  in  the 
Miami  area  because  marriage  would 
mean  loss  of  social  security  pajTnents." 

I  have  checked  with  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  Mr.  President,  and 
I  find  that  an  amendment  to  the  law  to 
preserve  the  previous  benefit  rights  of 
these  widows   vsould   be   statistically  a 


'  Under  the  1939  provision,  benefits  could 
not  be  paid  to  a  child  over  16  for  any  month 
In  which  he  was  not  regularly  attending 
schx)l  unless  school  attendance  was  not 
feasible:  the  school  attendance  requirement 
was  repealed  in  1946. 


"costless"  benefit.  The  reason  is  that  the 
social  security  actuarial  figures  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  a  widow 
over  62  will  remain  a  widow  until  her 
death,  and  so  the  calculation  of  cost  for 
her  benefits  is  made  on  that  basis  and  the 
sum  provided  at  present  to  continue  those 
payments  for  life. 

Yet  in  actual  practice,  whereas  the 
widow  receives  82 '2  percent  of  her  de- 
ceased husband's  primary  account,  if  she 
remarries  she  becomes  eligible  to  receive 
only  50  percent  of  her  new  husband's 
primary  benefit.  This  is  not  only  a  de- 
terrent to  marriage  between  the  elderly 
who  desire  the  comfort  of  a  new  com- 
panionship in  their  declining  years,  but 
it  is  actually  a  stimulus  to  what  the  head- 
line calls  In  quotes,  "living  In  sin."  The 
same  article,  incidentally,  quotes  clergy- 
men who  have  tried  to  give  comfort  to 
the  troubled  minds  of  those  who  have 
adopted  this  course  but  who  are  morally 
troubled  by  it,  no  matter  how  platonlc 
their  relationship. 

The  highly  respected  Protestant  jour- 
nal. Christian  Century,  In  its  weekly 
"Pen-ultimate"  column  for  February  3, 
also  took  note  of  this  situation  in  a 
tongue-in-cheek  presentation  of  a  "Form 
of  Solemnization  of  Living  Together," 
concluding  with  the  ritual  after  the  ex- 
change of  pledges  in  this  parody  of  a 
wedding  service.  "Then  shall  the  man 
and  the  woman  exchange  keys  to  each 
other's  safety  deposit  boxes,"  and  the 
admonition: 

I  now  announce  that  you  may  begin  liv- 
ing together,  with  all  rights  and  privileges 
attendant  thereto.  Including  the  right  to 
lobby  for  change  in  social  security  legislation 
and  the  right  to  continue  criticizing  the 
adjustability  and  flexibility  of  moral  stand- 
ards in  the  younger  generation.  Now  let 
us  cut  the  cake. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  my  bill,  which 
is  identical  to  H.R.  2465  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Congressman  Cl.aude 
Pepper,  may  be  enacted  and  that  these 
elderly  people  may  indeed  "cut  the  cake" 
at  official  wedding  ceremonies. 

I  request  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  two  articles  to  which  I 
have  referred  may  appear  at  the  end 
of  these  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  articles  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  1125)  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
a  surmor  beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his 
or  her  entitlement  to  benefits  by  reason 
of  a  marriage  or  remarriage  which  oc- 
curs aft^r  he  or  she  attains  age  62,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hartke,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  articles  presented  by  Mr.  Hartke 
are  as  follows : 

Thousands  of  Aged  "Living  in  Sin"  Fear 
Benefit  Loss  if  They  Marry 

Miami.  Fla.,  January  11. — The  president  of 
the  Florida  Council  for  Senior  Citizens  says 
thousands  of  old  people  are  living  together 
out  of  wedlock  In  the  Miami  area  because 
marriage  would  mean  loss  of  social  security 
payments. 

And  Mayor  Melvin  Richard,  of  Miami 
Beach,  wants  the  law  changed  so  these 
couples  can  marry. 


Max  Prledson,  head  of  the  Senior  Citizens 
Council,  said  the  law  is  forcing  these  old 
people  "to  live  in  sin — or  what  they  think  is 
sin." 

The  problem,  he  said,  is  so  pressing  that 
one  rabbi  has  agreed  to  give  unofficial  bless- 
ing to  such  unions. 

"Many  couples  even  come  to  me  for  moral 
comfort,"  Frledson  said,  "and  I  give  it  to 
them." 

When  a  woman  outlives  her  husband,  jhe 
gets  part  of  his  social  security  only  as  long 
as  she  stays  single.  She  loses  the  money  on 
remarriage,  on  the  theory  that  her  new  hus- 
band  is  responsible  for  her  support. 

A  retired  man  living  on  $85  a  month  can- 
not  afford  the  theory. 

Richard  wrote  U.S.  Social  Security  Com- 
missioner Robert  M.  Ball  asking  If  the  law 
could  be  changed  to  permit  widows  over  65 
to  continue  receiving  benefits  through  their 
former  husbands. 

"This  would  solve  the  problem  immedl- 
ately,"  Richard  said.  "Of  course,  it  might 
mean  disaster  to  the  social  security  system. 
That's  what  I  have  to  *nd  out." 

The  Reverend  Benjamin  Schumacker, 
president  of  the  State  Council  of  Aging,  said 
he  always  tries  to  comfort  the  old  couples 
who  come  to  him. 

"There's  always  somebody  around  to  shake 
his  Victorian  head,"  Mr.  Schumacker  said, 
"but  I  see  no  moral  religious  problem. 

"It's  platonlc.  When  I  see  them  hold 
hands  while  they  listen  to  a  sermon,  I  don't 
feel  any  sin  is  committed  In  the  church." 

Henry  GlUman.  secretary  of  the  Florida 
Senior  Citizens  League  of  Voters,  says  the  sin 
is  committed  by  "a  society  that  causes  them 
to  do  something  wrong." 
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The  Form  of  Solemnization  of  Living 
Together 

At  the  day  and  time  appointed  for  solem- 
nization of  living  together,  the  persons  to 
live  together  shall  come  into  the  living 
together  service  center  with  their  friends  and 
neighbors;  and  there  standing  together,  the 
man  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  woman  on 
the  left,  the  senior  citizens'  service  center 
senior  member  shall  say: 

Dearly  beloved,  we  are  gathered  together 
here  in  the  sight  of  these  witnesses  and  out 
of  the  sight  of  the  social  security  admin- 
istrators, to  permit  the  living  together  of  this 
man  and  this  woman  in  a  relatively  honor- 
able estate.  Instituted  by  Florida  senior  citi- 
zens, signifying  the  practical  exigencies  of 
life  betwixt  and  between  the  social  security 
checks  and  the  understandable  desire  for 
human  companionship  which  estate  has 
been  honored  by  the  long  tradition  of  com- 
mon law  and  is  to  be  held  honorable  among 
all;  and  therefore  is  not  by  any  to  be  ap- 
proached lightly.  Into  this  estate  these  two 
persons  present  come  now  to  be  regularized. 
If  any  man,  other  than  a  government  em- 
ployee, can  show  Just  cause  why  they  may 
not  undertake  to  live  together,  let  him  now 
speak,  or  else  hereafter  for  ever  hold  his 
peace. 

And  also  speaking  unto  the  persons  who 
are  to  begin  living  together,  he  shall  say: 
"I  require  and  charge  you  both,  that  if  the 
social  security  laws  are  changed  to  permit 
the  woman  to  receive  her  share  of  her 
monthly  income  as  widow's  benefit  despite 
her  remarriage  in  the  eventide  of  life,  ye  will 
present  the  certificate  for  living  together  at 
the  county  clerk's  office  in  exchange  for  a 
marriage  license  and  will  then  report  to  a 
Justice  of  the  peace  or  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  to  be  Joined  in  holy  matrimony." 

He  shall  then  say  to  the  man:  "(Name. I 
Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  be  thy  living- 
together  partner,  to  live  together  after  the 
manner  of  our  agreement  this  day,  in  the 
estate  of  living  togetherness?  Wilt  thou  love 
her,   comfort  her,  honor,   and  keep  her  In 


sickness  and  in  health   until  legislation   is 
passed  which  would  permit  you  to  marry? 
The  man  shall  answer:  "I  will." 
Then  shall  the  senior  member  say  unto 
the  woman:  "(Name.)     Wilt  thou  have  this 
man  to  be  thy  living-together  partner,  to 
live  together  alter  the  manner  of  your  agree- 
"ent  this  day.   In   the  estate  of  living  to- 
Stherness?     Wilt  thou  love   him,   comfort 
him    honor,  and  keep  him  In  sickness  and 
in  health,   and  wilt   thou  share   thy  social 
security   widow's    benefits    with    him    until 
that  day  when  ye  can  share  such  benefits  in 
holy  wedlock?" 
The  woman  shall  answer:  "I  will." 
Then  shall  the  senior  member  say:  "Who 
endorseth  this  action?" 
Then  shall  all  senior  citizens  say:  "We." 
Then  shall  the  man  and  the  woman  ex- 
change keys  to  each  other's  safety  deposit 
boxes.    Then  the  senior  member  shall  say: 
•I  now  announce  that  you  may  begin  living 
together,  with  all  rights  and  privileges  at- 
tendant thereto.  Including  the  right  to  lobby 
for  change  in  social  security  legislation  and 
the  right  to  continue  criticizing  the  adjust- 
ability and  flexibility  of  moral  standards  in 
the  younger  generation.    Now  let  us  cut  the 
cake." 


LOANS  TO  FARMERS  OR  RANCHERS 

SUFFERING  BECAUSE  OF  SERIOUS 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  loan  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  authorize  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  emergency 
loans  for  areas  where  credit  is  not  other- 
wise available  because  of  serious  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

This  legislation  can  serve  as  a  valuable 
aid  to  agricultural  groups  throughout 
the  Nation.  Apple  farmers  in  Washing- 
ton, cattle  ranchers  in  the  West,  pota- 
to farmers  in  Maine  as  well  as  other 
agricultural  groups  would  receive  con- 
sideration for  loans  when  prices  to  the 
producer  are  below  his  costs  of  produc- 
tion. 

At  present,  prices  for  Maine  potatoes 
are  at  a  relatively  high  level.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation  would  not  ap- 
ply. However,  if  potato  prices  become 
depressed,  the  mechanism  would  be  there 
to  assist  the  farmer  in  his  time  of  finan- 
cial peril. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  in 
Maine  and  throughout  the  Nation  has 
done  an  excellent  job  in  meeting  the 
credit  needs  of  the  small  farmer,  but  the 
administration  needs  this  additional  too. 
The  lending  authority  provided  in  this 
legislation  is  essential  if  our  Nation's 
pressing  agricultural  credit  needs  are  to 
be  met. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  1126)  to  amend  the  emer- 
gency loan  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  subtitle  C  of  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Adn;.iiis- 
tration  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  such 
loans  in  areas  where  credit  is  not  other- 
wise available  because  of  serious  eco- 
nomic conditions  for  farmers  or  ranchers, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Muskie  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


LITHUANIAN     INDEPENDENCE    AND 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senators  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche  and  Mr.  Young],  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
concurrent  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr 
Lausche]  on  the  concurrent  resolution. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  statement  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  19)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  occupied, 
by  force  of  arms,  the  countries  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia,  and  deprived  such  coun- 
tries of  their  independence;  and 

Whereas  an  unparalleled  system  of  politi- 
cal oppression  and  tyranny  has  been  estab- 
lished in  such  countries;  and 

Whereas  by  deportations  and  dispersion  of 
the  native  p>opulation  to  the  wastes  of  Si- 
beria, and  by  mass  colonization,  the  Soviet 
Union  threatens  complete  extermination  of 
these  peoples;   and 

Whereas  despite  such  treatment,  the  spirit 
of  the  citizens  of  such  countries  is  not  bro- 
ken and  they  remain  overwhelmingly  anti- 
Communist;  and 

Whereas  the  desire  of  the  citizens  of  such 
countries  for  national  freedom  remains  un- 
abated; and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  has 
never  recognized  the  occupation  of  the  Baltic 
States  and  their  incorporation  into  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  continues 
to  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  former  free  governments 
of  these  countries:  and 

Whereas  there  exists  a  strong  and  undi- 
vided world  opinion  to  eliminate  all  rem- 
nants of  imperialism  and  colonialism:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  President 
is  hereby  requested  to  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  bring  before  the  United 
Nations  for  its  consideration  the  question  of 
the  suppression  of  freedom  in  the  Baltic 
States,  and  a  resolution  declaring  that — 

(a)  the  Soviet  Union  shall  withdraw  all 
Soviet  troops,  agents,  colonists,  and  controls 
from  the  Baltic  States; 

(b)  the  Soviet  Union  shall  return  all  citi- 
zens of  the  Baltic  States  to  their  homelands 
from  places  of  deportation  in  Siberia,  and 
dispersion  in  prisons  and  slave  labor  camps; 

(c)  persons  guilty  of  crimes  against  the 
peoples  of  the  Baltic  States  be  punished;  and 

(d)  the  United  Nations  should  conduct  free 
elections  in  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  United 
Nations  to  est-ablish  as  quickly  as  possible 
legal  democratic  government  for  those 
countries. 


Statement  of  Mr.  Lausche 
I  am  proud  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  and  with  the  American  people  in 
celebrating  the  47th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
anian Independence.  In  our  country  on  our 
own  Independence  Day,  the  Fourth  of  July, 
grateful  citizens  proclaim  their  faith  in 
America  and  their  loyalty  to  It,  through 
speeches,  parades,  and  fireworks.  Independ- 
ence Day  is  a  day  of  celebration  and  a  day 
when  Americans  can  step  back  and  look  with 
pride  at  the  accomplishments  of  their  coun- 
try. 


In  Lithuania  today,  however,  there  is  no 
Joyous  celebrating  of  independence.  There 
will  be  no  meaningful  speeches,  because  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  freedom  of  speech.  There 
win  be  no  parades,  because  it  is  unlawful 
for  citizens  to  come  together  for  purposes 
not  sanctioned  by  the  State.  There  will  be 
no  fireworks  displays,  because  fireworks  are 
too  closely  associated  with  weapons  that 
could  be  used  against  the  regime. 

There  will  be  no  celebration  at  all  of  Lith- 
uanian Independence  Day  in  Lithuania,  be- 
cause Lithuania  is  no  longer  independent. 
Instead  of  a  day  of  gay  festivities,  this  day 
serves  as  a  sad  reminder  to  Lithuanians  and 
freedom-loving  people  all  over  the  earth  of 
the  tyrannical  enslavement  of  peoples  seek- 
ing no  more  than  to  secure  their  freedom 
from  foreign  domination  and  to  maintain 
their  national  identity.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  the  Soviet  Union  swallowed  the  three 
Baltic  States  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia.  Since  that  time,  it  has  done  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  disperse  the  Lithuanian 
people  and  to  stamp  out  any  spark  of  Lith- 
uanian  independence. 

For  centtiries  Lithuania  was  a  powerful 
kingdom  in  eastern  Europe.  She  was  a  bul- 
wark of  defense  against  the  barbarian  hordes 
from  the  East  and  a  champion  in  the  advance 
of  Christianity.  Then  Lithuania  fell  victim 
to  the  advances  of  the  czarist  empire  during 
the  partitions  of  Poland  in  the  late  18th  cen- 
tury. Although  the  fires  of  liberty  smol- 
dered, they  burst  into  fiame  only  after  the 
First  World  War.  On  February  16.  1918. 
Lithuania  declared  herself  independent,  and 
stood  ready  to  take  her  place  in  the  councils 
of  the  independent  nations  of  the  world. 
Then  indeed  there  was  celebration  for  Lith- 
uanians stood  on  the  threshold  of  a  bright 
future  under  their  own  free,  democratic  gov- 
ernment. 

For  the  next  22  years  this  nation  prospered. 
They  rebuilt  their  war-ravaged  country,  re- 
vived their  national  institutions,  and  enacted 
many  progressive  social  and  economic  meas- 
ures. „ 

On  Jvme  15,  1940,  however,  Soviet  Russia, 
in  direct  violation  of  treaty  agreements,  put 
an  end  to  Lithuanian  independence  and  oc- 
cupied the  country  and  the  other  Baltic 
States.  In  successive  acts  of  depredation,  the 
Soviets,  Nazi  Germany,  and  again  the  Soviet 
Union  decimated  the  people  of  Lithuania  in 
one  of  the  grimmest  chapters  in  modern 
history. 

Today  Lithuania  exists  only  as  the  Lithua- 
nian SS.R.  Her  resources  have  been  ex- 
ploited, her  people  enslaved  or  deported.  But 
hope  is  not  dead.  Lithuanian  patriotism  has 
lived  through  occupation  in  the  past,  and  It 
does  and  will  continue  to  live  in  the  future. 
In  time,  when  the  cancer  of  foreign  domina- 
tion has  disappeared,  Lithuanians  will  look 
back  at  this  moment  and  extoU  the  courage 
and  bravery  of  their  fellow  countrymen  in 
preserving  the  culture  and  heritage  of  Lith- 
uania. Someday,  as  surely  as  the  sun  rises 
Lithuanians  and  the  other  Baltic  peoples  will 
again  be  celebrating  their  Independence.  It 
is  our  sincere  hope  that  day  is  not  far  off. 
But  hope  alone  is  not  enough. 

I  believe  that  we  Americans  can  do  some- 
thing positive  to  speed  that  day.  I  believe 
we  should  take  the  lead  in  placing  the  plight 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  suppression  of 
their  freedom  before  the  United  Nations. 
The  United  Nations  should  demand  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  Baltic 
States,  the  return  of  all  citizens  of  the  Baltic 
States  who  have  been  deported,  the  punish- 
ment of  persons  guUty  of  crimes  against  the 
peoples  of  the  Baltic  States,  and  free  elec- 
tions in  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  United  Nations. 

Such  action  by  the  United  Nations  would, 
at  the  very  least,  serve  as  the  most  effective 
notice  possible  that  the  plight  of  these  coun- 
tries has  not  been  forgotten  by  the  world 
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community.  And  the  presstire  of  world  pub- 
lic opinion,  expressed  In  this  way,  could  bring 
about  steps  toward  the  achievement  of  ta- 
dependence.  Accordingly,  I  am  today  re- 
introducing, for  appropriate  referral,  a  con- 
current resolution  which  I  first  Introduced 
nearly  2  years  ago.  It  requests  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  bring  this  matter  before 
the  United  Nations  and  spells  out  the  points 
I  have  mentioned.  It  seems  to  me  that  all 
of  us  who  celebrate  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  and  the  independence  days  of  the  other 
Baltic  States  will  wish  to  support  prompt  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  on  this  matter. 


ELIMINATION  OP  REQUIREMENT 
THAT  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKS 
MAINTAIN  CERTAIN  RESERVES  IN 
GOLD  CERTIFICATES  AGAINST 
DEPOSIT  LIABILITIES— AMEND- 
MENT  (AMENDMENT  NO.  24) 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  3818)  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  Federal  Reserve  banks  main- 
tain certain  reserves  in  gold  certificates 
against  deposit  liabilities,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

STRENGTHENING  AND  IMPROVE- 
MENT OF  EDUCATIONAL  QUALITY 
AND  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE 
NATIONS  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS— AMEND- 
MENTS (AMENDMENT  NO.  25) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts  sub- 
mitted amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him.  to  the  bill  (S.  370)  to 
strengthen  and  improve  educational 
quality  and  educational  opportunities 
in  the  Nations  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  which  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  PUBLIC  LAWS  815 
AND  874,  81ST  CONGRESS,  RELAT- 
ING TO  PERMANENCY  OF  AU- 
THORIZATION FOR  CERTAIN  PAY- 
MENTS—ADDITIONAL TIME  FOR 
BILL  TO  LIE  ON  DESK 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  (S. 
1108  >  to  amend  Public  Laws  815  and 
874,  81st  Congress,  in  order  to  make  per- 
manent the  authorization  for  certain 
payments  under  the  provisions  of  such 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  I 
introduced  on  February  10,  lie  on  the 
table  until  the  close  of  business  February 
19  so  that  other  Senators  may  join  me 
in  sponsoring  this  legislation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  OCEANOGRAPHIC  ACT 
OF  1965— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  2,  1965,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Tower  were  added 
as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  cS. 


944)  to  provide  for  expanded  research 
in  the  oceans  and  the  Great  Lakes,  to 
establish  a  National  Oceanographic 
Council,  and  for  others  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Magnuson  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators)  on  February  2,  1965. 


NOTICE     OF     HEARING     RELATING 
TO  RULE  XXII 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  other  interested  persons 
that  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the 
Standing  Rules  has  scheduled  hearings 
on  Senate  Resolution  6,  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 8,  and  Senate  Resolution  16,  reso- 
lutions dealing  with  changes  in  rule 
XXn,  limitation  on  debate.  The  hear- 
ings will  be  held  on  February  23  and 
March  1  in  room  301,  Old  Senate  Office 
Building,  starting  at  10  a.m. 

Any  Senator  or  other  person  wishing 
to  testify  at  the  hearing  should  notify 
the  staff  director,  Kent  Watkins,  room 
133,  Senate  Office  Building,  extension 
2235,  in  order  to  be  scheduled  as  a  wit- 
ness. 


PRESIDENTIAL  PRAYER 
BREAKFAST 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday  morning.  February  4,  the  13th 
consecutive  annual  prayer  breakfast 
was  held.  The  breakfast  was  attended 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Vice  President,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court,  members  of 
the  diplomatic  corps,  Governors  of  var- 
ious States,  and  members  of  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Also  there  were  present  over  70  presi- 
dents of  national  and  international  labor 
unions,  over  100  of  our  outstanding  Na- 
tion's leaders  in  the  field  of  industry  and 
business,  the  chancellors  and  the  presi- 
dents from  a  select  number  of  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  and  men  of  distinc- 
tion from  the  courts,  communications, 
and  every  other  phase  of  our  economic 
life. 

We  have  found  this  event  to  be  very 
meaningful,  not  only  to  those  of  us  who 
gather  at  the  breakfast  but  also  to  the 
millions  of  citizens  across  this  Nation. 

The  growth  of  the  prayer  breakfast 
movement  during  these  past  13  years  has 
been  remarkable.  As  a  result  of  this 
breakfast,  practically  every  Governor  in 
the  United  States  holds  an  annual  Gov- 
ernor's prayer  breakfast  in  his  own  State 
capital  with  the  leaders  of  that  State. 
And  literally  hundreds  of  smaller  regular 
groups  are  meeting  to  foster  faith  and 
freedom  in  this  land  and  around  the 
world. 

Prayer  groups  now  meet  regularly  in 
the  National  Canadian  Parliament,  the 
House  of  Commons  in  London,  Tokyo, 
Paris,  Madrid,  Venezuela,  Costa  Rica, 
Ethiopia,  and  other  places. 

There  is  a  growing  appreciation  for  the 
values  gained  when  leaders  meet  in  the 
spirit  of  prayer,  recognizing  that  our 
ultimate  hope  and  trust  is  in  our  God. 

The  annual  event  grew  out  of  the  in- 
spiration that  has  been  received  in  the 


prayer  breakfast  groups  which  meet 
weekly  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

New  prayer  groups  which  meet  weekly 
are  being  organized  among  businessmen, 
civic  officials,  secretaries,  clerks,  house- 
wives, college  and  university  students. 
This  should  be  most  encouraging  to  all  of 
us  for  it  can  do  much  to  strengthen  the 
spiritual  character  of  our  great  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  program 
and  proceedings : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
and  proceedings  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Presidential  Peayer  Breakfast  Program 

At  8  ajn.,  hymn:  "Sweet  Hovu-  of  Prayer," 
U.S.  Army  Chorus. 

Presiding:  The  Honorable  Prank  Carlson, 
U.S.  Senator. 

Invocation:  Lt.  Gen.  M.  H.  Sllverthorn 
U.S.M.C..  retired. 

Breakfast. 

Remarks:  Senator  Frank  Carlson. 

Scripture:  The  Honorable  Horace  R. 
Kornegay,  representing  the  House  breakfast 
prayer  group,  will  read  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

The  Honorable  Everett  Jordan,  represent- 
ing the  Senate  breakfast  prayer  group,  will 
read  from  the  New  Testament. 

Prayer  of  Intercession:  Dr.  Abraham 
Vereide,  founder  of  ICL. 

Remarks:  The  Honorable  John  W.  McCob- 
mack.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Solo:  Tony  Fontane. 

Message:  Lt.  Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson, 
Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army, 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 

Benediction:  Dr.  Richard  Halverson,  asso- 
ciate executive  director.  International  Chris- 
tian Leadership. 

Closing  hymn:  "Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer": 
U.S.  Army  Chorus. 

Senator  Carlson.  The  invocation  will  be 
given  by  General  Sllverthorn,  UJ5.M.C.  (re- 
tired). 

General  Silverthorn.  May  we  bow  our 
heads  In  prayer. 

Our  heavenly  Father,  we  come  before  Thee 
with  thankful  hearts.  We  thank  Thee  for 
our  Christian  heritage,  for  Thy  guidiince  to 
those  who  founded  our  country,  for  the  op- 
portunities afforded  us  in  this  land  of  free- 
dom, and  for  the  glowing  lamp  of  Thy  word 
and  the  gift  of  Thy  Son.  Jesus  Christ. 

Father,  Thou  knowest  our  Innermost 
thoughts.  Cleanse  our  minds  and  hearts  of 
all  thoughts  that  are  unworthy  of  Thee. 
Consecrate  with  Thy  presence  the  way  our 
feet  may  go  and  lift  us  above  unrighteous 
anger  and  mistrust. 

Especially  do  we  pray,  our  Father,  for  Thy 
blessing  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  May  our  country,  under  his  leader- 
ship, be  a  shining  light  of  wisdom  in  Thy 
work.  Fortify  him  and  all  others  In  authority 
with  the  armor  of  Thy  righteousness. 

Father,  as  Thou  didst  tell  Thy  people  cen- 
turies ago  to  humble  themselves,  to  pray,  to 
seek  Thy  face  and  to  turn  from  their  evil 
ways,  so  reveal  to  us  here  assembled  thU 
very  hour  the  means  of  drawing  nigh  to 
Thee  so  that  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  Thy 
divine  power. 

Almighty  God,  teach  all  of  us  to  be  hum- 
ble. Challenge  us  to  dedicate  ourselves  to 
the  honor  and  glory  of  Thy  name  so  that  we 
may  faithfully  represent  Thee  today,  tomor- 
row and  forever. 

This  we  pray  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.     Amen. 

Senator  Carlson.  At  this  time,  I  want  to 
present  the  host  for  this  occasion.  An  out- 
standing citizen  and  a  great  Christian  lay- 
man.   This  is  the  eighth  year  that  he  has 
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been  host  to  this  outstanding  Presidential 

P^^xS^Es'tof  LOS  Angeles,  Calif.).  Mr. 
rhalrman,  prayer  has  played  a  sig- 
niflS  part  in  my  life,  and  I  feel  perfectly 
r  home  here.  The  reason  I'm  sure  that 
5esus  Christ  changes  a  life  Is  because  He 
cSnged  mine,  and  in  answer  to  a  prayer  12 
Ss  ago,  after  being  an  alcoholic  for  15 
IZI  ruining  my  home,  my  friends,  and 
S'thlng,  He  put  a  new  light  into  me  and 
Tve  experienced    this   miracle    in   my   own 

"out  of  this  light  came  a  new  perspective 
such  as  I've  never  known,  under  which  dis- 
couragements and  failures  have  the  sign  fl- 
Snce  of  God's  method  of  maturing  and  gly- 
^a  greater  capacity.  I  found  that  my  lot  in 
Se  has  been  much  more  significant.  I  know 
hat  when  I  come  to  the  point  of  wanting 
ometling  I  can't  afford,  I  pray  that  God 
wS  take  the  desire  away,  and  in  that  way 
rm  not  stuck  with  the  payments. 
^Ve  found  that  the  more  I  give  the  less 
T  want  I  knew  there  was  something  there 
that  was  beyond  description:  The  more  I 
eive,  the  less  I  want. 

Vve  found  that  God  has  taken  things  out 
of  my  life  through  prayer  that  permits  me 
to  enjoy  that  which.  I'm  sure.  He  intended— 
and  that  is  my  relationship  with  my  wife,  the 
resnect  of  my  children,  the  love  and  concern 
0  mTconimunlty,  and  my  particular  place 
in  God's  purpose-having  come  under  His 

^^'^d  I  keep  thinking:  Wiat  shall  it  profit 
a  man  if  he  gained  every  ambition  he  ha^ 
and  lose  his  wife  and  his  children  and  their 

'"iK'^yresldent,  every  day  our  five  children 
and  my  wife  and  I.  we  gather  and  we  pray. 
And  we  pray  for  you  because,  having  tasted 
of  the  significance  of  prayer,  we  know  that 
ifs  significant  in  your  life,  and  we  know 
that  God  knows  your  needs  and  that  He  s 
Bolng  to  meet  them  In  a  much  more  signifi- 
cant way  If  we  are  constantly  in  prayer  for 
vou     And  that's  our  partnership. 

And  Mr.  Vice  President,  to  add  your  name 
specifically  to  our  morning  prayer  has  really 
been   a   pleasure,   and   we   sure   pray   Gods 
virtuous  blessings  upon  you. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator  Carlson.  The  Scripture  lesson  will 
be  read    by    representatives    of    the   House 
prayer  breakfast  group  and  the  Senate  pray- 
er breakfast  group.     Reading  fro^i  the  Old 
Testament  will  be  the  Honorable  Horace  R. 
Kornegay,  from  North  Carolina,  and  reading 
from  the  New  Testament  will  be  the  Hon- 
orable Everett  Jordan,  Senator  from  North 

Carolina.  ^^  , ^ 

Representative  Kornegay.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Mr.  President,  Mr.  Vice  President,  Mr. 
Speaker  of  the  House,  distinguished  gueste 
I  bring  you  greetings  from  the  House  prayer 
breakfast  group-a  group  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  which  meet  regularly  every 
Thursday  morning  In  the  Capitol  for  break- 
fast Ifs  the  one  time  and  the  one  place 
during  the  course  of  a  busy  week  where  we 
Members  of  the  House  can  gather  in  quiet 
meditation  and  prayer,  where  there  is  no 
division,  no  controversy,  no  dispute  and  no 
quarrel.  For  regardless  of  party.  State,  or 
sections  of  the  country  from  which  we  come, 
there  is  a  genuine  acceptance  of  each  other 
and  a  common  understanding  of  the  purpose 
for  which  we  gather. 

And  that  purpose  Is  to  recognize  and  give 
thanks  to  Him  who  created  us  and  ipr  "is 
bountiful  blessings  and  the  sacred  privilege 
which  He  has  given  us  to  serve  Him  and  all 
of  mankind. 
I  shall  read  the  first  Psalm : 
"Blessed  Is  the  man  that  walketh  not  n 
the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  standeth  In 
the  way  of  the  sinners,  nor  sltteth  in  the  seat 
of  the  scornful.  But  his  delight  is  In  the  law 
of  the  Lord  and  in  His  law  doth  he  meditate 
day  and  night. 
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"And  he  shall  be  like  the  tree  planted 
by  the  rivers  of  water  that  bringeth  forth 
his  fruit  in  his  season.  His  leaf  also  shall 
not  wither  and  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall 

^"^"The  ungodly  are  not  so.  but  are  like  the 
chaff  which  the  wind  drlveth  away.  There- 
fore the  ungodly  shall  not  stand  In  the  Judg- 
ment nor  sinners  In  the  congregation  of  the 
righteous,  for  the  Lord  knoweth  the  way  of 
the  righteous,  but  the  way  of  the  ungodly 

shall  perish."  ,.   „    «- 

Senator  Jordan  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  Mr.  Vice  President,  and  distin- 
guished guests,  when  I  first  became  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  I  was  invited.  I  think,  the 
first  week  I  arrived,  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Senate  breakfast  prayer  group  which  I 
accepted  and  which  I  have  enjoyed  and 
which  I  have  gotten  a  great  deal  of  benefit 

and  satisfaction  out  of .  

It  is  my  pleasure  and  prlvUege  this  morn- 
ing to  bring  you  greetings  from  the  senatorial 
priyer  breakfast  group,  and  to  wish  that  we 
can  continue  on  these  breakfasts  here  as  we 

have  in  the  last  13  years.  

I've  been  to  seven  of  them  and  get  more 
pleasure  out  of  them  every  time  I  come  to 

""^  shall  now  read  portions  from  the  sixth 
chapter  of  Matthew  and  the  seventh  chapter 

of  Matthew:  «n.w^- 

"No  man  can  serve  two  masters  for  eltner 
he  will  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other  or 
else  he  wlU  hold  to  the  one  and  despise  tbe 
other.  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon. 
"If  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  neia, 
which  is  today  and  tomorrow  Is  cast  Into 
the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you, 
O  ye  of  little  faith? 

"But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  His  righteousness;  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you. 

"Ask,  and  It  shall  be  given  you;  seek,  and 
ye  shall  find;  knock,  and  it  shaU  be  opened 
unto  you. 

"If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give 
good  gifts  unto  your  chUdren,  how  much 
more  shall  your  Father  which  Is  In  heaven 
give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  Him? 

"Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  to 
them:  for  this  Is  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

Senator  Carlson.  At  this  time  we  are  going 
to  have  the  prayer  of  Intercession  which  will 
be  led  by  a  truly  great  Christian  patriarch, 
a  founder  of  the  ICL  and  its  present  execu- 
tive secretary.  Dr.  Abraham  Vereide 


PRAYER    OP   intercession    BY    DR.   ABRAHAM 

vereide 
Somebody  In  this  room  that  most  of  us, 
maybe,  have  not  been  aware  of— He  Is  here. 
And  I  suggest  that  we  stand  and  address  our- 
selves to  Him. 

Lord  God.  Almighty,  help  us  to  pray.  We 
are  in  such  great  need  of  Thee  for  our- 
selves Individually,  for  our  Nation  and  for 
the  world. 

We  remember  today  our  leadership  over 
in  the  Far  East,  our  representatives 
around  the  world,  how  they  are  linked  with 
us  here.  ^  . 

And  as  we  stand  together  here  before 
Thee,  O  living  God.  to  whom  all  men  are 
accountable,  we  thank  Thee  that  we  can 
come  presenting  those  who  are  our  elected 
or  appointed  leaders  to  give  Thee  thanks. 

Lord  God,  we  thank  Thee. 

And  now  together  we  humbly  pray  Thee, 
once  again,  that  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  of  un- 
derstanding, of  love,  and  of  power  may  rest 
uDon  our  President  In  his  tremendous  re- 
sponsibilities as  our  Chief  Executive,  upon 
our  Vice  President  and  all  these  leaders  In 
their  various  capacities,  and  upon  this  great 
Nation,  that  we  may  learn  to  live  together  In 
understanding  and  cooperation  for  -Thy  sake, 
for  the  sake  of  the  country  as  a  whole  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  world  that  keep  their  eyes 
onus. 


Grant  us,  O  God,  grace  to  repent  and  to 
be  converted,  that  our  sins  may  be  ior- 
eiven  and  blotted  out  and  that  we  In  Tby 
presence  may  learn  to  live  In  humUlty  and 
in  harmony  with  a  daring  faith  and  In 
mutual  appreciation. 

Thank  you.  Lord  God.  for  hearing  us.  And 
may  now  Thy  peace  fill  our  hearts.  -Thy  Joy. 
Thy  love  shed  abroad  by  Thy  holy  spirit  and 
we  thank  Thee.  Lord,  that  Thou  will  do  It 
for  Christ's  sake. 

Amen.  .         ^^    „_. 

Senator  Carlson.  This  morning  we  are 
prlvUeged  to  have  with  us  a  great  parlia- 
mentarian, a  dedicated  public  servant,  a 
Christian  layman  and  a  very  personal  friend 
of  mine.  It's  a  pleasure  to  present  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Honorable  John   McCormack. 

address  op  house  speaker 
john  m'cormack 
Bepresentetlve  and  Speaker  John  McCor- 
mack Mr.  President.  Mr.  Vice  President, 
Senator  Carlson,  reverend  clergy,  and  dis- 
tinguished public  offlcialB  and  dlstrngulshed 
gentlemen  In  all  walks  of  human  activity, 
the  one  area  In  which  we  can  all  be  In  agree- 
ment today  is  that  the  Presidential  prayer 
breakfast  comes  clearly  within  the  atmos- 
Dhere  of  being  a  divine  Institution.  For  It 
fs  2  g^ly  as  prayer  itself,  and  yet  it  occurs 
under  this  impressive  hospitality. 

And  because  it  brings  us  together  under 
ch-cumstances  of  good  will  and  frlendsWp 
and  the  breaking  of  bread.  It  creates  an 
atmosphere  for  the  better  transaction  now 
and  m  the  months  and  years  ahead  to  come 
of  the  business  of  our  country  and  of  tne 
free  world  and  of  mankind  In  general. 

For  we  are  embarked  on  what  may  weU-- 
very  weU  be  the  greatest  legislative  and 
leadership  adventure  of  the  20th  century^ 
Those  of  us  present  and  others  hold  In  our 
hands  a  destiny  upon  which  history  Itself 
hangs  in  the  balance.  It  Is  Important  that 
we  should  not  only  work  together,  legislate 
together,  commune  together  In  a^ Jf^der- 
stlndlng  manner;  equally  ^portant,  but 
representing  In  our  own  life  and  In  the  life 
of  our  country  what  the  meaning  and  sig- 
nificance of  understanding  minds  are  and 
?an  produce,  that  we  should  breakfast  and 
dine  together  and  thus  on  every  level  of 
human  endeavor  get  to  know  each  other  for 
the  best  results  In  the  management  of  tne 
affairs  of  mankind.  .^    .j     *  „# 

It  has  well  been  said  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  his  political  style  Is 
based  upon  the  saying  of  Isaiah,  the  prophet, 
and  I  quote:  "  'Come  now,  and  let  us  reason 
together,'  saith  the  Lord."  „„»,,„. 

The  greatest  and  most  lasting  achieve- 
ments of  men  and  nations  are  brought  a^ut 
S  this  way-not  by  force  In  the  exercise  of 
arbltrarv  power,  necessary  at  times  for  seu- 
"es^r^tiJS,  not  by  pretense  and  indirection, 
but  by  friendly  discussion  and  Persuasion_ 

The  ecumenical  spirit  abroad—and  this 
breakfast  started  13  years  ago.  which  te  an 
ecumenical  spirit-the  f^^^^n  cal  spjrtt 
abroad  today  In  this  land  and  aU  over  the 
world  18.  I  fervently  believe,  a  manifestation 
of  the  spirit  of  God.  In  this  spirit,  people  ^ 
differing  religious  beliefs  are  meeting^flUed 
with  devotion  to  God  and  with  good  will  to- 
ward one  another,  to  discuss  both  the  dlf- 
^rSices  and  the  similarities  of  their  religious 
beliefs  and  customs  and  to  Join  wholeheart- 
Sy  m  prayer,  thereby  extending  areas  of 
a«reement-4nd.  as  a  result,  reducing  areas 
of  misunderstanding. 

Whatever  the  differences  of  our  faiths  and 
traditions,  we  gain  In  moral  strength  and 
sDlrltual  grace  from  meeting  together,  as  we 
5o  SSay.^n  the  love  of  God  and  In  human 
fellowship  to  pray  for  the  good  of  our  coun- 
try and  for  mankind.  «.v,.„w 
It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  like  to  think 
of  the  institution  of  the  Pr«»»^''°tl*V?'!;y^' 
breakfast  as  an  Institution  of  the  hlghwt 
moral  order  of  human  betterment;  to  those 
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like  President  Johnson  who  are  warm  of 
heart  and  eager  for  achievement,  whose  lead- 
ership Is  dedicated  to  the  unity  of  our  Gov- 
ernment In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  It  Is  more 
than  Just  a  meeting  at  breakfast — It  is  the 
relaxed,  but  sincere,  expression  in  the  home 
atmosphere  of  a  dedication  to  the  great  task 
for  the  coming  year. 

For  we  have  the  leadership  In  the  Presi- 
dent, we  have  the  will,  we  have  the  under- 
standing and  the  independence  in  you  and  I 
as  legislators  and  Governors  and  all  other 
public  officials  and  businessmen  and  everyone 
throughout  our  country,  and  we  have,  as  we 
know,  the  approbation  of  a  divine  providence. 

Senator  Carlson.  At  this  time  we  are  to 
be  favored  with  a  solo  by  one  of  our  Nation's 
outstanding  television  and  recording  artists, 
Tony  Fontane. 

(Tony  Fontane  sings  "The  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic,"  and  "The  Old  Rugged 
Cross.'*) 

Senator  Carlson.  This  morning  we're  hon- 
ored to  have  as  our  guest  speaker  a  great 
soldier,  a  great  statesman,  and  a  Christian 
layman.  1  could  dwell  at  length  on  his  out- 
standing military  service,  from  graduation  at 
West  Point  until  the  very  present  time.  One 
thing  I  would  like  to  mention  is  that  he's  a 
survivor  of  the  Bataan  death  march  and  was 
a  prisoner  of  the  Japanese  from  1942  to  1945. 
He  has  received  many  decorations  for  out- 
standing and  meritorious  service,  not  only 
from  our  own  Nation,  but  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. And,  of  course,  coming  as  I  do  from 
Kansas,  naturally  I  feel  one  of  his  most  im- 
portant assignments  was  Commandant  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Command  and  Staff  College  at 
Fort  Leavenworth.  Kans. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army,  Gen. 
Harold  K.  Johnson. 

ADDRESS    BY    CHIEF    OF    STAFF,    U.S.    ARMY,    GEN. 
HAKOLD  K.  JOHNSON 

General  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. Mr.  Vice  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Justice  Clark,  distinguished  guests,  I  sus- 
pect that  I  share  with  you  the  single  ques- 
tion that  is  passing  through  most  of  your 
minds  at  the  stage:  What  in  the  world  Is  this 
Johnson  doing  up  here  this  morning? 

And  I  don't  believe  that  it  is  because 
I  happen  to  share  the  same  name  as  my  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  but  because,  like  our  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  in  the  power  and  the  glory 
and  the  strengths  of  Almighty  God. 

I  believe  that  each  of  us  can  draw  strength 
to  do  the  things  that  are  expected  of  us  by 
believing  firmly  and  fiercely  in  one  God  and 
His  Son,  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 

And  I  want  to  tell  you  a  story.  Twenty 
years  and  52  days  ago  this  morning  I  sat 
huddled  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  that 
led  into  a  baggage  hold  with  487  other 
Americans  on  a  Japanese  prison  ship  named 
the  Orioko  Maru.  We  were  under  attack  by 
American  aircraft.  The  armed  ship  was  put- 
ting up  a  desperate  defense.  An  occasional 
shell  whistled  around  the  metal  sides  of  the 
hatch  leading  into  that  baggage  hold  and 
some  men  were  struck. 

I  bowed  my  head  and  prayed,  and  in 
the  course  of  my  prayer  said:  "Lord.  I  am 
ready  if  you  want  me."  And  I  knew  a  great 
peace. 

Ten  davs  later  on  Christmas  Eve  there  were 
187  Americans  in  and  on  a  single  small 
freight  car  that  was  part  of  a  trainload 
making  its  way  across  the  plains  of  central 
Luzon  toward  a  rendezvous  with  another 
Japanese  prison  ship  In  Lingayan  Gulf  in  the 
northern  Philippines. 

Men's  thoughts  turned  to  God  and  to  the 
birth  date  of  oiu-  Saviour.  A  few  feeble  voices 
were  raised  in  a  croaking  attempt  at  a 
Christmas  carol.  And  there  was  a  small 
measure  of  comfort  in  that  group. 

Twenty-two  days  later  another  ship  made 
its  way  slowly  out  of  a  harbor  at  what  was 
then  Takao  and  is  now  Kaosiung,  Formosa, 
still  en  route  to  Japan.    Each  evening,  after 


darkness  had  settled  over  a  stark  and  dreary 
cargo  hold  filled  with  a  decrepit  bunch  of 
men,  a  strong  voice  was  raised  in  a  corner  of 
the  hold,  and  a  Catholic  priest  asked  for 
God's  mercy  and  God's  blessing  for  that 
group  of  men. 

As  the  voyage  neared  its  end,  2  weeks  later, 
that  voice,  having  grown  more  feeble  with 
each  passing  night,  was  finally  stilled  In 
death.  God  had  taken  one  of  His  children. 
Fourteen  years  and  two  months  ago  on  a 
lonely  road  Just  southeast  of  Pyongyang, 
the  capital  of  North  Korea,  a  road  that  was 
deserted  except  for  a  small  handful  of  Amer- 
ican defenders,  a  lonely  commander  was 
deeply  troubled  by  the  threat  of  the  men 
that  he  was  charged  with  safeguarding. 
Could  he  do  the  Job  that  was  his  to  do  and 
still  give  his  men  a  fighting  chance  to  sur- 
vive? And  out  of  the  still  of  the  night,  as  If 
from  a  great  distance,  came  God's  voice  say- 
ing, "Be  strong,  have  no  fear,  I  am  with 
you." 

And  in  the  years  that  have  since  passed 
by  I  continue  to  turn  to  God,  both  In  my 
infrequent  hours  of  accomplishment  or 
achievement  to  thank  Him  and  in  my  more 
frequent  hours  of  tribulation  to  seek  His 
help. 

In  short,  I  am  here  because  I  believe.  I  am 
sure  that  you  are  here  because  you  believe. 
And  my  belief  has  been  nourished  by  a 
homely  story  that,  perhaps,  many  of  you 
know,  entitled,  "One  Solitary  Life,"  which 
was  written  by  an  author  whose  name  is  not 
known. 

And  I  quote: 

"Here  is  a  man  who  was  born  in  an  ob- 
scure village,  the  child  of  a  peasant  woman. 
He  grew  up  in  another  obscure  village.  He 
worked  in  a  carpenter  shop  until  he  was  30, 
and  then  he  was  an  Itinerant  preacher.  He 
never  wTote  a  book;  he  never  held  an  office; 
he  never  went  to  college;  he  never  put  his 
foot  inside  a  big  city;  he  never  traveled 
200  miles  from  the  place  where  he  was  born. 
He  never  did  one  of  the  things  that  usually 
accompany  greatness.  He  had  no  credentials 
but  himself.  He  had  nothing  to  cope  with 
this  world  except  the  naked  power  of  his 
divine  manhood. 

"While  still  a  young  man,  the  tide  of 
popular  opinion  turned  against  him.  His 
friends  ran  away.  One  of  them  denied  him. 
He  was  turned  over  to  his  enemies.  He  went 
through  the  mockery  of  a  trial.  He  was 
nailed  to  a  cross  between  two  thieves.  His 
executioners  gambled  for  the  only  piece  of 
property  he  had  while  he  was  on  this  earth 
while  he  was  dying,  and  that  was  his  coat. 
"When  he  was  dead,  he  was  taken  down 
and  laid  In  a  borrowed  grave  through  the 
pity  of  a  friend." 

And  I  continue  to  quote: 
"Nineteen  wide  centuries  have  come  and 
gone.    And  today  He  is  the  centerpiece  of  the 
human  race  and  the  leader  of  the  column  of 
progress. 

"I  am  far  within  the  mark  when  I  say 
that  all  the  armies  that  ever  marched  and 
all  the  navies  that  ever  were  built  and  all 
the  parliaments  that  ever  sat  and  all  the 
kings  that  ever  reigned  put  together  have 
not  affected  the  life  of  man  upon  this  earth 
as  powerfully  as  has  that  one  solitary  life." 
That's  the  end  of  the  quote. 
In  the  light  of  that  man's  "solitary  life," 
each  of  us  must  wonder  and  ask  what  he  can 
do  to  make  this  world  better.  Each  of  us 
wants  to  know  what  he  can  do  to  make  our 
country  stronger,  greater,  and  in  the  image 
described  in  various  places  in  the  Holy  Bible. 
My  own  search  for  an  answer  has  found 
and  still  finds  encouragement  in  these 
words  from  Phillips'  translation  of  First  Co- 
rinthians, the  12th  chapter  and  verses  4 
through  11.    And  I  quote: 

"Men  have  different  gifts,  but  it  is  the 
same  Lord  who  is  served.  God  works  through 
different  men  in  different  ways,  but  it  is  the 
same  God  who  achieves  His  purposes  through 


them  all.  Each  man  is  given  his  gift  by  the 
spirit  that  he  may  make  the  most  of  it.  One 
man's  gift  by  the  spirit  is  to  speak  with 
wisdom,  another's,  to  speak  with  knowledge 
The  same  spirit  gives  to  another  man  faith 
to  another  the  ability  to  heal,  to  another 
the  power  to  do  great  deeds.  The  same  spir- 
it gives  to  another  man  the  gift  of  preach- 
ing the  word  of  God,  to  another  the  ability 
to  discriminate  in  spiritual  matters,  to  an- 
other speech  in  different  tongues,  and  to 
yet  another  the  power  to  Interpret  the 
tongues. 

"Placing  all  these  gifts  is  the  operation 
of  the  same  spirit  who  distributes  to  each 
individual  man  as  he  wills."  , 

And  that's  the  end  of  that  particular 
quotation.  < 

Then  to  deepen  the  meaning  of  these 
words,  we  can  turn  to  the  12th  chapter  of 
Romans  and  the  3d  through  the  8th  verses. 

And  again  I  quote  from  Phillips: 

"As  your  spiritual  teacher  I  give  this  piece 
of  advice  to  each  one  of  you:  Don't  cherish 
exaggerated  ideas  of  yourself  or  yoxir  Im- 
portance, but  try  to  have  a  sane  estimate  of 
your  capabilities  by  the  light  of  the  faith 
that  God  has  given  to  you  all.  For  Just  as 
you  have  many  members  In  one  physical  body 
and  those  members  differ  In  their  functions, 
so  we,  though  many  In  number,  compose 
one  body  in  Christ  and  are  all  members  of 
one  another. 

"Through  the  grace  of  God  we  have  differ- 
ent gifts.  If  our  gift  Is  preaching,  let  us 
preach  to  the  limit  of  our  vision.  If  it  Is 
serving  others,  let  us  concentrate  on  our 
service.  If  it  is  teaching,  let  us  give  all  we 
have  to  our  teaching.  And  If  our  gift  be  the 
stimulating  of  faith  In  others,  let  us  set  our- 
selves to  It. 

"Let  the  man  who  is  called  to  give,  give 
freely.  Let  the  man  who  wields  authority 
think  of  his  responsibility.  And  let  the 
man  who  feels  sympathy  for  his  fellows  act 
cheerfully." 

And  that's  the  end  of  that  qviotation. 

And,  finally,  there  Is  a  guide  for  each  of 
us  in  the  16th  verse  of  the  5th  chapter  of 
Matthew: 

"Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that 
they  may  see  your  good  works  and  glorify 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

Senator  Carlson.  I  have  a  wire  from  Dr. 
Billy  Graham  which  reads: 

wire,  dr.  billy  graham 

"Greetings  from  Hawaii,  where  I'm  speak- 
ing this  morning  at  the  Governor's  prayer 
breakfast  and  praying  that  you  will  have 
the  greatest  prayer  breakfast  in  history. 

"Please  assure  President  Johnson,  as  he 
leads  the  Nation  at  this  critical  period  of 
history,  that  he  has  my  dally  prayers.  And 
God  bless  you  all." 

And  it's  signed:  "Billy  Graham." 

Senator  Carlson.  It  is  a  high  honor  and  a 
great  privilege  to  present  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

Senator  Carlson,  reverend  clergy,  Vice 
President  Humphrey,  Speaker  McCormack, 
Justice  Clark,  member?  of  the  Cabinet,  Mr. 
Minority  Leader  of  the  House,  distinguished 
guests.  Governors,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  I'm 
very  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  partic- 
ipate again  in  an  occasion  which  has  already 
come  to  be  a  very  valued  place  in  the  life 
of  Washington,  our  Capital  City,  and  in  the 
lives  X3f  so  many  of  us  who  must  labor  here. 

In  our  history  it  has  been  popular  to  re- 
gard with  skepticism  the  private  motives  of 
public  men  and  never  more  than  when  they 
participate  in  meetings  such  as  this. 

I'm  sure  such  skepticism  has  been  de- 
served by  some.  But  I  am  more  certain  that 
only  the  unknowing  and  the  unthinking 
would  challenge  today  the  motives  that  bring 
our  public  officials  together  on  occasions 
like  this  for  prayer  and  meditation. 
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T„  these  times,  more  than  any  other,  the 

Sic  life  IS  a  lonely  life.    The  burden  of 

P^'rS  vote    of  every  decision,  of  every  act 

''f  ves  even  of  every  utterance  is  too  great 

^  be  shared  and  much  too  great  to  be  borne 

*^ffind  for  myself,  as  I  know  men  and  women 
throughout  this  great  Government  of  ours 
K  find,  a  sustaining  strength  from  the 
moments  of  prayer,  whether  we  assemble  to- 
fpther  or  whether  we  pray  silently  alone 
^  What  has  become  a  tradition  and  practice 
in  oii  times  is  actually  one  of  the  oldest  pub- 
lic traditions  of  our  national  life. 

Long  ago  when  this  country  was  strug- 
gling to  come  into  being,  there  arose  at  the 
constitutional  Convention  a  discu^ion  and 
a  debate  about  holding  prayers  before  each 
session  at  that  Convention.  The  great  Ben- 
amm  Franklin  spoke  up  to  speak  his  views 
ind  I  believe  It's  appropriate  and  timely  this 
morning  to  repeat  and  to  endorse  those  words 

^°Dr.  Franklin  told  the  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution, and  I  quote  him:  V,   U  c,,^ 

"Without  His  concurring  aid  we  shall  suc- 
ceed in  this  political  building  no  better  than 
the  builders  of  Babel.  We  shall  be  divided 
bv  our  little,  partial,  local  interests.  Our 
nrojects  will  be  confounded  and  we  ourselves 
shall  become  a  reproach  and  a  byword  down 
to  future  ages.  .  . 

"And  what  Is  worse,"  Dr.  Franklm  went 
ahead  to  add,  "mankind  may  hereafter  from 
this  unfortunate  instance  despair  of  estab- 
lishing government  by  human  wisdom  and 
leave  it  to  chance  and  to  war  and  to  con- 

'^^'Today  in  our  times,  the  responsibilities 
and  the  burdens  imposed  upon  each  of  us 
are  great  and  frightening  and  growing. 

On  us— on  each  of  us— on  our  decisions 
that  we  individually  and  collectively  make, 
rests  the  hope  of  mankind  throughout  the 
world  for  a  world  that  Is  not  left  to  chance 
or  not  left  to  war  or  not  left  to  conquest. 

I  think  that  we  could  find  no  more  appro- 
priate wav  to  begin  our  day,  today,  and  our 
duties  in  "this  hour,  than  to  pray  for,  as  we 
are  taught,  "Except  the  Lord  build  this 
house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  It.  ' 

Senator  Carlson.  We  will  all  stand  and  the 
benediction  will  be  pronounced  by  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Halverson,  associate  executive  director  of 
International  Christian  Leadership. 

BENEDICTION 

Dr.  Halverson.  The  Lord  bless  thee  and 
keep  thee.  The  Lord  make  His  face  to  shine 
upon  thee  and  be  gracious  unto  thee.  The 
Lord  lift  up  the  light  of  His  countenance 
upon  thee  and  give  thee  His  peace,  now  and 
in  the  life  everlasting.    Amen. 

(The  U.S.  Army  Chortis  sings  "America.  ) 


The  1954  Geneva  Conference,  despite  its 
shortcomings,  did  help  to  bring  several  years 
of  relative  order  out  of  the  then  chaotic  and 
unstable  situation  In  Indochina.  It  shut 
off  for  the  time,  what  had  become  a  bloody 
war  m  the  Indochlnese  peninsula  and  what 
was  tending  in  the  direction  of  a  massive 
war  In  Asia. 

The  1954  conferees  may  or  may  not  have 
a  contribution  to  make  In  the  current  deep- 
ening crisis  In  Vietnam.    But  In  the  light  of 
the  danger  of  that  crisis  to  peace  in  Asia 
and,   ultimately   to   world   peace.   It   would 
appear  desirable  not  to  foreclose  that  chan- 
nel of  possible  amelioration  of  the  difficul- 
ties.   The  need  is  to  keep  open  doors    not 
to   shut   them.    That   applies   not   only   to 
the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954  but  to  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  1961,  to  the  United 
Nations    and    to    every    routine    or    special 
avenue    of    diplomatic    communication.    It 
would  be   helpful,   therefore.   If  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  Kingdom  did  not  re- 
gard as  at  an  end  their  responsibilities  as  co- 
chairmen   of   the    1954  Geneva   Conference. 
Indeed,  the  responsibilities  of  all  nations  to 
contribute  whatever  they  can  to  a  Just  peace 
may  be  evaded  but  they  cannot  be  lifted 


VIEWS  OF  SENATOR  MANSFIELD  ON 
THE  CRISIS  IN  VIETNAM 
Mr,  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  is  unable  to  be 
present  in  the  Senate  today.  He  re- 
quested me  to  insert  in  the  Record  on 
his  behalf  a  brief  statement  on  an  aspect 
of  the  Vietnamese  situation.  I  consider 
his  statement  of  such  import  and  find 
myself  in  such  wholehearted  agreement 
with  his  thoughts,  I  shall  read  it  into 
the  Record 


Statement  by  Senator  Mansfield 
There  are  reports  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  Kingdom  may  no  longer  re- 
gard as  operative  their  responsibilities  as  co- 
chairmen  of  the  1954  Geneva  Conference.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  these  reports  are  Inac- 
curate but  if  they  are  not.  that  these  two 
powers  would  reconsider  their  position,  and 
resume  their  responsibility  with  a  view  to 
a  constructive  surveillance  of  the  serious 
situation  In  southeast  Asia. 


Mr  President,  I  completely  support 
these  views  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr  Mansfield]  and  believe  that  the 
suggestion  he  puts  forward  is  an  excel- 
lent and  positive  one.  Having  accom- 
panied the  Senator  on  a  Presidential 
factfinding  mission  to  Vietnam  in  1962, 
I  find  mvself  possessed  of  an  immense  re- 
gard of  his  judgment  and  consider  him 
in  view  of  his  many  years'  exposure  to 
travel  in  and  study  of  the  Far  East,  the 
best  informed  member  of  our  body  on 
this  part  of  the  world.  To  my  mmd,  his 
thoughts  have  great  merit. 

We  are  presently  engaged  in  a  war 
that  appears  as  if  it  can  only  be  won 
either  by  massive  commitment  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  ashore  or  by  permitting  es- 
calation into  nuclear  warfare.  I  query 
whether  our  vital  interests  in  that  part 
of  the  world  are  equal  to  these  alterna- 
tives. Nor,  do  I  believe,  can  we  pull  out 
at  this  time. 

Accordingly.  I  believe  we  must  con- 
tinue to  hold  on,  seeking  to  arrive  at  a 
point  where  we  can  honorably  negotiate 
a  reasonable,  solid,  and  forceful  agree- 
ment that  meets  the  interests  of  the 
Geneva  powers,  of  ourselves,  and.  most 
important,  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

I  also  would  strongly  hope,  too.  that 
more  of  our  SEATO  Asiatic  allies  might 
see  fit  to  help  the  South  Vietnamese.  So 
far  only  the  United  States  is  playing  a 
role  in  this  regard  and  there  are  other 
countries  closer  to  Vietnam  with  even 
more  vital  stalces  at  issue  that  should  be 
more  than  carrying  the  load  with  us. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  at 
this  time  of  decision  and  self-examina- 
tion I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
if  we  withdrew  from  our  present  position, 
leaving  a  vacuum.  To  my  mind  we  have 
no  alternative  but  to  show  our  determi- 
nation and  hold  on  as  we  are.  seeking  and 
probing  for  some  reasonably  solid  and 
acceptable  agreement. 


cation  of  our  Nation's  children.  All  else 
that  eventually  results,  the  increase  m 
college  attendance,  an  increase  m  the 
number  of  our  professional  people,  an  in- 
crease in  our  country's  gross  national 
product,  an  enhancement  of  our  general 
literacy,  an  increase  in  the  relative 
strength  in  the  world,  all  must  build 
from  this  base  of  better  education  for  all 
our  children.  Unless  this  base  is  there, 
preparation  for  jobs  and  careers,  motiva- 
tion to  go  on  to  college,  and  for  all  to 
take  on  increased  responsibility  in  our 
Nation  and  world  will  fall  short. 

And  when  it  comes  to  educating  all  our 
children,  I  mean  all.  not  a  portion,  of 
our  children.  In  this  regard.  I  believe 
children  in  our  parochial  and  private 
schools  are  just  as  important  as  children 
in  our  pubUc  schools;  that  they  will  play 
just  as  important  a  role  in  our  Nation's 
life  as  those  in  our  public  schools.  I 
think  that  much  serious  attention  should 
be  devoted  to  ways  of  improving  their 
education  as  well. 

As  a  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  with 
29  percent  of  our  children  in  grade  school 
attending  parochial  or  private  schools. 
I  have  a  particularly  deep  concern  with 
this  matter.  ^^  ^^ 

In  this  connection,  I  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  developed  a  very  fine 
solution  to  the  perennial  problem  of  aid 
to  nonpublic  schools  by  his  concentration 
upon  the  problems  of  the  children  them- 
selves, as  opposed  to  those  of  the  schools. 
Much  clearer  thinking  is  needed  on  this 
whole  problem,  and,  in  this  connection, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks an  interesting  article  by  Carl  N. 
Degler  that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  section  on  Sunday,  Jan- 
uary 31,  1965. 

I  do  not  necessarily  beUeve  this  article 
may  fully  answer  everyone's  questions  on 
this  important  issue.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  the  situation  rightly  is  not  an  issue. 
But  also,  is  it  not  time  we  stimulated  dis- 
cussion and  thinking  on  it?  I  beheve 
there  is  a  fair  and  just  solution  in  favor 
of  assistance  to  the  child  in  the  private 

school.  ,  ... 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follow: 

AID  FOR  parochial   SCHOOL&-A   QUESTION    OF 
EDUCATION,  NOT  RELIGION 


AID  FOR  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS 
Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time, 
when  the  President's  education  program 
is  being  discussed.  I  think  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  we  keep  in  perspective  the 
real  objective  of  us  all— the  better  edu- 


(By  Carl  N.  Degler) 

It  is  time  that  Americans  face  the  question 
of  Federal  aid  to  parochial  schools  K  we 
truly  believe  In  the  national  goal  to  Improve 
education  for  all  we  should  stop  our  shift- 
mg  and  squirming  and  try  looking  at  the 
problem  realistically.  With  good  will,  uiider- 
standing.  and  leadership  from  thejiationaJ 
administration  the  confllctmg  views  can  be 
harmoniously  resolved.  ,   ^.h   tr. 

Although  the  question  of  Federa  aid  to 
private  schools  affects  secular  as  well  as  re- 
ligious schools,  the  issue  centers  upon  the 
plSman  Catholic  parochial  schools.  -They 
educate  the  preponderance  of  non-public- 
school  children  and  when  the  issue  ^  re- 
solved  for  them,  it  will  be  resolved  also  for 
Lutheran,  Jewish,  Episcopalian  and  secular 
private  schools  as  well.  Therefore,  in  what 
follows,  the  parochial  schools  are  used  as  the 
example,  though  what  Is  advocated  for  them 
applies  to  all  others. 

The  issue.  It  should  be  stressed.  Is  not  a 
partisan  religious  one.  Indeed,  as  one  'rho 
was  raised  a  Protestant,  I  hold  no  brief  for 
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parochial  schools  nor  for  the  virtues  of  re- 
ligious as  opposed  to  secular  education.  The 
case  for  Federal  aid  to  private  education,  It 
seems  to  me.  Is  pragmatic  and  secular. 

The  starting  point  of  all  discussions  on 
the  question  Is  the  simple  fact  that  almost 
6  million  American  schoolchildren — about 
one  In  seven — are  educated  In  private  schools, 
more  than  90  percent  of  which  are  operated 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  pro- 
portion In  some  States  is  considerably  higher. 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Hampshire,  for  example,  have  almost 
a  quarter  of  their  children  In  private  schools; 
Rhode  Island  counts  29  percent  and  Wiscon- 
sin 27  percent.  In  cities  like  Pittsburgh, 
New  York,  and  Chicago,  the  proportion  of 
children  In  Roman  Catholic  schools  alone  Is 
between  30  and  40  percent. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  niunbers  alone, 
Roman  Catholic  schools  are  functioning  as 
quasi-public  Institutions.  The  Immediate 
question  Is:  As  public  education  Is  steadily 
Improved  with  more  funds,  better  equip- 
ment, and  higher  pay  for  teachers,  can  the 
parochial  schools  match  that  improvement? 
The  answer  seems  to  be  no. 

Ever  since  the  late  1950'8,  the  parochial 
schools  have  been  growing  fast,  consider- 
ably faster  than  the  public  schools.  Be- 
tween 1940  and  1963,  the  number  of  pupils 
In  parochial  schools  Jumped  129  percent,  as 
compared  with  a  53 -percent  rise  In  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

Needless  to  say,  this  rapid  growth  has  been 
a  tremendous  drain  upon  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  parishes  and  dioceses,  which 
support  the  schools.  Stiff  tuition  charges 
are  now  common  for  parochial  schools,  and 
they  continue  to  go  up.  A  recent  survey  of 
136  diocesan  high  schools  showed  that  two- 
thirds  had  raised  tuition  since  1955;  90  of 
them  charged  $100  or  more  a  year.  These 
charges,  of  course,  are  In  addition  to  general 
contributions  by  the  parishioners. 

At  the  same  time,  one  of  the  principal 
financial  advantages  of  parochial  schools  has 
been  waning.  Because  so  many  of  the  pa- 
rochial schools  have  been  traditionally 
staffed  by  nuns.  Instructional  costs  have 
been  considerably  lower  than  In  public 
schools.  But  as  the  parochial  schools  have 
multiplied,  the  number  of  available  nuns  has 
not  kept  pace.  In  1945.  nuns  outnumbered 
lay  teachers  in  parochial  schools  13  to  1;  In 
1959.  the  ratio  was  3  to  1;  by  1970  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  niomber  of  lay  teachers  will 
be  double  that  of  nuns. 

In  Itself  such  a  reversal  means  a  tremen- 
dous increase  in  costs.  A  nun's  subsistence 
and  allowance  rims  between  $650  and  $1,250 
a  year,  while  lay  teachers  in  parochial  schools 
are  paid  an  average  of  $3,400.  Heavy  as  the 
increase  In  costs  will  be  as  the  shift  from 
teaching  nuns  to  lay  teachers  Is  made,  it 
will  get  considerably  heavier  as  the  paro- 
chial schools  try  to  staff  their  schools  with 
the  best  lay  teachers.  The  present  average 
pay  of  the  lay  teacher  Is  considerably  below 
the  average  of  $5,200  for  public  school  teach- 
ers. Moreover,  few  of  the  parochial  schools 
provide  fringe  benefits  like  pensions,  which 
are  taken  for  granted  by  public  school 
teachers. 

In  short,  the  quality  of  teaching  Is  en- 
dangered in  the  parochial  schools,  if  It  has 
not  been  reduced  already.  As  the  situation 
now  stands,  parochial  teachers  are  working 
under  tremendous  handicaps,  with  class  sizes 
far  above  the  average  for  public  schools. 
Class  rolls  of  50  or  60  students  are  common 
and  ones  of  90  are  not  imknown.  The  aver- 
age class  size  In  the  public  schools  Is  26. 
Although  the  educationally  optimum  ntma- 
ber  of  students  In  a  class  Is  certainly  de- 
batable. It  Is  safe  to  say  that  quality  of 
education  must  be  Inferior,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  when  classes  reach  such  size. 

Two  points  in  President  Johnson's  recent 
congressional  message  on  education  woiild 
provide  some  oblique  Federal  aid  to  parochial 


schools.  One  calls  for  $100  million  of  grants 
for  library  and  textbooks  for  public  and  pri- 
vate schools.  The  other  calls  for  $100  million 
for  the  creation  of  supplementary  education 
centers  at  which  public  school  systems  would 
allow  parochial  school  children  to  use  some 
of  their  facilities  and  attend  some  of  their 
classes  on  a  shared-time  basis. 

Revolutionary  as  these  proposals  may  be 
considered  by  some,  they  are  Inadequate  on 
both  financial  and  constitutional  grounds. 
Neither  lifts  much  of  the  financial  bxirden 
under  which  the  parochial  schools  now  stag- 
ger. Moreover,  two  States  (New  York  and 
Iowa)  have  already  indicated  that  shared 
time  violates  State  constitutional  bans  on 
aid  to  religious  schools.  Other  States,  with 
similar  explicit  prohibitions  in  their  con- 
stitutions, will  undoubtedly  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusion  in  short  order.  In  sum,  the 
need  for  Federal  aid  to  private  schools  In 
general,  and  parochial  schools  in  particular, 
remains  as  crucial  as  ever. 

To  one  not  immediately  Involved  with 
parochial  education,  the  present  crisis  un- 
doubtedly appears  unfortimate,  but  outside 
his  concern.  He  may  simply  shrug  his  shoul- 
ders, remarking  that  Catholic  children  should 
go  to  public  schools.  But  this  attitude  Is 
siirely  as  socially  shortsighted  as  It  Is  insen- 
sitive. The  enormous  rise  in  parochial  school 
enrollment  in  itself  attests  to  the  strong  in- 
terest of  many  parents  in  religious  education. 
(Some  critics  have  argued  that  this  In- 
creased attendance  is  actually  a  result  of  a 
desire  to  escape  racially  Integrated  public 
schools,  but  the  number  of  such  cases  is 
really  negligible.  The  argument  certainly 
does  not  apply  at  all  in  southern  cities  like 
New  Orleans  or  Charleston,  or  in  the  South  as 
a  whole,  where  parochial  schools  have  led  the 
region  in  desegregation.  Indeed,  one  could 
make  a  good  argument  that  in  many  commu- 
nities. North  and  South,  the  parochial  school 
is  more  socially,  as  well  as  more  racially, 
heterogeneous  than  the  pubic  schools  simply 
because  of  the  larger  districts  from  which  the 
parochial  schools  draw  their  students.) 

The  fact  is  that  several  million  future 
citizens  are  going  to  continue  to  be  edu- 
cated in  parochial  schools,  regardless  of  what 
others  of  us  may  think  about  their  merits 
or  demerits.  In  such  circumstances,  no  one 
who  Is  alert  to  the  central  role  that  educa- 
tion plays  in  our  increasingly  technical  so- 
ciety can  afford  to  be  Indifferent  to  the  qual- 
ity of  parochial  schools.  What  kind  of  im- 
provement in  job  opportunities  and  in  the 
technical  skills  of  our  people  can  be  achieved 
when  one-seventh  of  the  children  are  left 
behind  In  inferior  schools?  One  does  not 
have  to  be  a  Catholic  to  be  alarmed  at  such 
shortsightedness — he  has  to  consult  no  more 
than  his  own  self-interest. 

There  Is  a  further  social  reason  for  In- 
cluding parochial  schools  In  Federal  aid  to 
education.  Unfortunately,  in  the  debate  over 
this  question,  some  overzealous  Catholics 
have  muddled  the  waters.  They  assert  that 
those  parents  who  send  their  children  to 
parochial  schools  are  taxed  doubly  for  edu- 
cation: once  for  public  schools  and  again 
for  parochial  schools. 

Legally,  of  course,  the  argument  Is  spe- 
cious. No  law  requires  Catholic  parents  to 
pay  for  parochial  schools  or  denies  their  chil- 
dren access  to  public  schools.  But  If  the 
argument  lacks  legal  substance.  It  carries 
moral  force.  Catholic-school  parents  do  In 
fact  pay  more  for  education  than  non-Cath- 
ollcs--and,  In  doing  so,  they  actually  save 
the  taxpayers  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

Becatose  of  this,  non-Catholics  who  smugly 
invoke  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  church 
and  state  are  no  more  disinterested  Inter- 
preters of  the  principle  than  are  Catholics. 
The  question  of  Federal  aid  to  parochial 
schools  needs  recognition  of  the  Catholic 
contribution  and  the  national  good,  not 
slogan  trading. 


Nor  does  it  mitigate  the  Catholic  parents' 
sense  of  financial  burden  to  recall  that  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  church  and  state 
in  America  as  It  pertains  to  education  grew 
up  pragmatically  and  not  as  a  result  of  an 
abstract  principle.  Many  know  that  all 
public  education  In  America  began  as  Prot- 
estant education,  becoming  secular  only 
when  Catholics,  In  the  early  19th  centm 
protested  and  demanded  a  share  of  the' 
school  funds  to  open  their  own  schools.  The 
Catholics  failed  to  get  the  funds,  but  Amer- 
lea  got  secular  public  schools.  The  point  1b 
that  rigid,  automatic  adherence  to  an  ab- 
solute Interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  sep- 
aration  Is  a  real  source  of  social  division. 

To  achieve  the  social  harmony  necessary 
for  any  healthy  society  some  recognition  of 
Catholic  problems  In  education  needs  to  be 
made  by  the  rest  of  Americans.  For  too 
long,  non-Catholic  Americans  have  viewed 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  something 
more  (or  less,  according  to  some)  than  a  re- 
ligion. Many  Protestants  still  see  It  as  simply 
concentrated  power,  something  to  be  feared 
and  fought. 

Today,  however,  Catholics  constitute  a 
quarter  of  the  population.  The  first  Catho- 
lic President  Is  as  memorable  for  his  sophisti- 
cated style  as  the  first  Catholic  presidential 
candidate  Is  remembered  for  his  lack  of  it. 
Indeed,  It  Is  the  new  power  and  prominence 
of  Catholics  that  constitutes  the  dynamite 
In  the  school  issue. 

To  meet  every  plea  for  recognition  of  the 
Catholic  parents'  problem  with  the  automatic 
response  of  separation  of  church  and  state 
can  only  drive  Catholics  to  an  unwise  use  of 
their  power.  One  adamantine  response  be- 
gets another.  The  result  Is  social  division 
and,  tiltlmately,  national  stagnation.  Social 
amity  requires  that  all  Americans,  not  Just 
Catholics,  assume  part  of  the  burden  of  the 
parochial  schools'  pursuit  of  educational  ex- 
cellence. 

The  emphasis  here  is  on  understanding, 
not  on  right.  It  should  be  clear  that  no  pri- 
vate school  has  a  right  to  public  aid.  Some 
unthinking  advocates  of  such  aid,  it  Is  true, 
have  argued  that  the  constitutional  doctrine 
of  freedom  of  religion  Implies  that  the  state 
must  support  church  schools,  else  they  are 
being  denied  their  rights  under  the  first 
amendment. 

Such  a  contention  is  nonsense.  Freedom 
of  economic  enterprise  does  not  mean  that 
all  businesses  must  be  kept  afioat  by  the 
state.  But,  If  the  public  good  demands  It, 
the  Government  may  support  certain  enter- 
prises, as  it  does  the  merchant  marine  and 
farming.  That  is  a  matter  to  be  decided  by 
public  debate,  not  adjudicated  according  to 
immutable  principles.  Similarly,  private 
education  may  be — Indeed,  should  be— 
assisted  by  the  Federal  Government  though 
not  as  a  right. 

But,  It  will  be  objected,  the  case  is  dif* 
ferent  In  regard  to  education,  where  social 
need  is  not  the  only  consideration.  What  of 
the  constitutional  doctrine  of  separation  of 
church  and  state?  Does  not  the  Constitu- 
tion prohibit  any  kind  of  support  for  reli- 
gion, even  for  the  schools?  Actually,  as  I 
have  been  implying,  the  constitutional  re- 
strictions are  less  rigid  than  some  opponents 
of  Federal  aid  to  parochial  schools  would 
have  us  believe. 

Despite  the  decidedly  pragmatic  nature  of 
their  culture.  Americans  like  to  think  that 
the  separation  of  church  and  state  in  the 
United  States  Is  strict.  Even  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy fell  into  this  cliche  when,  during  the 
1960  campaign,  he  spoke  of  believing  in  an 
America  where  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  Is  absolute. 

In  truth,  it  has  been  neither  absolute  nw 
consistent.  From  the  very  first  administra- 
tion. Congress  has  provided  for  chaplains  out 
of  public  funds,  and  the  President  has  pro- 
claimed days  of  thanksgiving.  The  Consti- 
tution Itself  recognizes  Sunday,  the  Christian 
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sabbath,  as  a  day  of  rest.  To  this  day,  at 
^p  service  academies,  attendance  at  chapel 
Llompulsory.  And,  above  all,  both  the  Fed- 
«al  and  State  Governments  continue  to  sup- 
^rt  religion  through  tax  exemptions  of 
Jhurch  property  that  run  into  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  each  year. 

The  one  unbreachable  tenet,  and  rightly  so. 
has  been  that  the  Government  may  not  sup- 
port any  religion  or  church  directly.  And 
^  no  advocate  of  Federal  aid  to  parochial 
schools  suggests.  Nor  Is  it  an  argument 
aeainst  Federal  aid  to  religious  schools  to  say 
R  would  be  an  opening  wedge  to  direct  sup- 
nort  of  religion.  For  more  than  150  years, 
in  one  form  or  another,  iiidirect  aid  has  been 
eiven  without  breaching  the  essential  prin- 
ciple; there  is  no  reason  why  the  effect  would 
be  any  different  now. 

The  Supreme  Covu-t  has  recognized  that 
the  doctrine  of  separation  is  not  absolute.  In 
1930  in  the  case  of  Cochran  v.  Louisiana,  the 
Court  set  forth  Its  first  major  Interpretation 
of  the  meaning  of  separation  as  applied  to 
schools.  The  case  concerned  a  Louisiana  law 
that  had  provided  for  State-supplied  text- 
books for  private  schools,  including  parochi- 
al as  well  as  for  public  schools.  When  the 
law  was  challenged  by  a  taxpayer  on  the 
ground  that  public  money  was  being  spent 
for  a  private  purpose,  the  Coiirt  rejected  the 
argument,  asserting  that  the  books  served  a 
public  purpose,  namely  the  education  of  the 
children. 

Admittedly,  the  Court  conceded,  providing 
textbooks  indirectly  aided  religious  institu- 
tions, but  that  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
State;  hence,  the  law  was  not  contrary  to  the 
constitutional  prohibitions.  Today  several 
States  provide  free  textbooks  to  private 
schools. 

The  principle  of  benefit  to  the  child  was 
also  the  basis  of  the  Court's  reasoning  in  the 
Everson  decision  In  1947.  which  permitted 
the  use  of  public  funds  to  pay  for  the  trans- 
portation of  children  to  a  parochial  school. 
A  year  later.  In  the  McCoUum  case,  the 
Court  outlawed  an  Illinois  practice  of  allow- 
ing religious  classes,  under  the  released-tlme 
program,  to  be  held  in  public  school  build- 
ings. Here  the  aid  to  the  child  was  In  sup- 
port of  religious  teaching  only. 

Thus,  the  Court  drew  a  line  between  those 
acts  of  Government  that  aid  religion  directly 
and  those  which  aid  religion  only  Indirectly 
while  pursuing  a  broader  social  purpose. 
Presumably,  the  child-benefit  principle,  as 
long  as  it  does  not  support  religious  teaching 
as  such,  is  capable  of  extension  beyond  text- 
books and  buses. 

In  fact,  it  has  already  been  applied,  though 
the  Supreme  Court  has  not  considered  the 
constitutionality  of  any  of  the  applications. 
The  best  known  Instance,  of  course,  has  been 
the  GI  bill  of  rights,  passed  at  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War  to  aid  veterans  educa- 
tion. Catholic  colleges  and  universities  re- 
ceived funds,  through  their  students,  along 
with  secular  Institutions.  Even  veterans 
studying  for  the  ministry  and  priesthood 
could  call  upon  the  law  for  benefits. 

Parochial  schools  participate  today  in  State 
and  Federal  school-lunch  programs.  Shared- 
time  programs,  endorsed  In  the  President's 
message  and  already  In  operation  In  some 
cities,  also  constitute  an  application  of  the 
child-benefit  doctrine.  Purists  may  argue, 
as  they  have  in  regard  to  public  buses  being 
used  by  parochial  school  children,  that  any 
such  services,  by  saving  money  for  religious 
institutions,  constitute  a  violation  of  abso- 
lute separation.  But  neither  the  American 
people  nor  the  Supreme  Court  have  been 
purists  in  the  past  In  this  regard;  certainly 
there  Is  no  reason  to  begin  now. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  many  Americans 
are  becoming  aware  of  the  need  for  some 
kind  of  accommodation  on  the  Issue.  In 
1961,  the  Gallup  Poll  reported  that  57  per- 
cent of  the  population  wanted  no  Federal 


funds  to  go  to  parochial  schools.  But  by 
early  1963,  49  percent  favored  Including  paro- 
chial schools  m  any  Federal  aid,  while  only 
44  percent  were  opposed.  (The  remainder 
were  undecided.) 

With  the  child-benefit  doctrine  available 
in  constitutional  Interpretation  and  with 
public  recognition  of  the  need  for  Federal  aid 
to  all  schools  Increasing,  the  time  seems  pro- 
pitious for  the  Johnson  administration  to 
take  the  final  step.  What  precise  form  Fed- 
eral aid  should  take  is.  of  course,  a  matter 
to  be  decided  In  the  public  forum. 

Obviously  it  should  not  Include  any  direct 
support  of  religious  Instruction.  Probably 
the  most  useful  form  it  could  take  would  be 
financial  grants  for  augmenting  salaries  of 
teachers  of  secular  subjects,  for  laboratory 
equipment,  for  new  classroom  construction 
and  for  outfitting  libraries.  The  amount 
might  well  be  in  proportion  to  the  total  edu- 
cational appropriation  of  the  parochial 
schools,  and  be  distributed  on  a  per  capita 
basis. 

The  expenditure  of  the  funds  would  prob- 
ably be  most  efficiently  overseen  by  the 
US  Office  of  Education,  but  congressional 
concern  about  Federal  control  might  well 
cause  this  function  to  be  placed  In  the 
hands  of  State  departments  of  education. 
Regardless  of  the  level  of  Government  that 
undertakes  the  supervision  of  the  expendl- 
txu'es,  though,  it  should  be  understood  that 
with  a  grant  of  money  goes  the  right  to  see 
that  It  Is  used  as  intended.  - 

Moreover,  since  this  aid  Is  a  matter  '  of 
policy  and  not  of  right,  the  amount  granted 
to  any  Indiijidual  private  school  would  be 
considerably/less  than  the  full  cost  of  opera- 
tion Thus/public  schools  would  remain  the 
principal  rebiplents  of  public  funds— Indeed, 
the  only  recipients  on  the  local  and  State 
levels.  There  would,  therefore,  be  no  need 
to  fear  that  the  public  schools  would  be  su- 
perceded either  in  money  or  In  public  atten- 
tion by  the  private  or  parochial  schools. 

To  bring  the  Issue  expllclty  before  the  Na- 
tion wlU  undoubtedly  arouse  heated  discus- 
sion and  perhaps  even  some  latent  fears  and 
ancient  animosities.  But  the  question  Is  too 
important  to  be  weakly  evaded  and  too  urgent 
to  be  merely  palliated.  Of  all  recent  Presi- 
dent. Lyndon  Johnson,  with  his  proved 
powers  of  public  and  private  persuasion.  Is 
eminently  fitted  for  the  task  of  public  educa- 
tion and  leadership  that  the  subject  de- 
mands. 

Certainly  the  Great  Society  he  dreams  of 
and  the  mutual  understanding  among  Amer- 
icans he  cherishes  deserve  no  less.  Moreover, 
once  the  thorny  Issue  Is  faced  and  Congress 
has  acted,  the  effect  may  well  be  as  socially 
healing  as  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  has  proved  to  be  for  another  threat  to 
national  amity  and  social  progress. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

A  Speedy  Recovery 

The  Illness  of  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell 
Is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  and  distress  to 
all  Georgians.  He  has  served  his  State  and 
his  Nation  well,  and  deservedly  has  been  cited 
as  the  most  effective  of  all  Senators.  His 
Illness  at  a  time  of  international  crisis  re- 
minds us  of  his  all-Important  role  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, in  which  capacity  he  has  been  Instru- 
mental in  keeping  the  Nation  strong. 

The  Constitution  Joins  with  all  Georgians 
In  extending  best  wishes  to  the  Senator  for 
a  speedy  recovery.  We  trust  that  within  a 
few  days  he  will  be  back  In  his  accustomed 
place  on  the  Senate  floor. 


A  SPEEDY  RECOVERY  FOR 

SENATOR  RUSSELL 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  all  deeply  distressed  over  the  ill- 
ness of  the  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, and  I  know  that  I  can  speak  for 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  when  I 
say  that  his  presence  is  greatly  missed 
on  the  floor  of  this  body. 

I  would  like  to  join  with  his  loved  ones, 
his  host  of  friends  and  associates,  his 
colleagues  here  in  the  Senate,  and  indeed 
all  Georgians  in  wishing  Senator  Rtts- 
SELL  a  full  and  speedy  recovery. 

Mr.  President,  there  appeared  in  the 
February  9  issue  of  the  Atlanta  Consti- 
tution an  editorial  expressing  concern 
over  Senator  Russell's  illness,  and  the 
hope  that  he  soon  will  be  back  at  his 
desk  in  the  Senate. 


FREEDOM'S  RESPONSIBILITIES— 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  SMATHERS 

Mr,  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  26  the  able  and  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SmathersI  delivered  a  thought-provok- 
ing address  before  the  Miami  Woman's 
Club.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  a  great  interest  in  foreign 
affairs.  The  address  deals  specifically 
with  the  situation  that  presently  exists 
in  southeast  Asia.  I  believe  it  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  all  Senators  and  all 
readers  of  the  Record.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Senator  George  A.  Smathers  Be- 
fore Miami  Woman's  Club,  Janttary  26. 
1965 

I  congratulate  you  on  selecting  the  theme 
for  this  65th  year  as  "Freedom's  Respon- 
sibilities." For  It  Implies  an  awareness  on 
your  part,  not  universally  shared,  that  free- 
dom is  not  free,  and  perhaps  vmiquely  In  oxir 
generation  of  human  history,  the  cause  of 
freedom  can  slowly  rise  or  swiftly  ebb.  de- 
pending upon  how  we  "the  people"  discharge 
the  responsibilities  It  entails. 

Here  In  the  United  States  freedom  Is  mak- 
ing great  strides  under  a  government  that 
recognizes  that  It  derives  aU  of  its  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  We  are 
moving  forward  In  giant  efforts  to  push  back 
the  frontiers  of  literacy,  of  health,  and  of 
economic  and  spiritual  opportunity.  Plato 
said-  "Governments  reflect  human  nature; 
states  are  not  made  out  of  stone  nor  wood, 
but  of  the  character  of  their  citizens." 
Judged  against  this  platonlc  standard,  I  fore- 
see a  continuing  strive  toward  excellence  In 
our  own  society,  driven  along  by  the  charac- 
ter of  a  responsible  citizenry. 

However,  as  we  pursue  our  own  vital  inter- 
ests at  home,  we  cannot  be  unmindful  of  the 
plight  and  conditions  of  those  who  Inhabit 
this  earth  with  us.  In  the  past  40  years, 
freedom's  responsibilities  have  fallen  upon 
the  United  States  to  defend  and  to  extend. 

This  Is  not  a  role  we  sought  nor  even 
wanted  But  It  Is  one  which  wisdom  com- 
pelled us  to  take  after  absorbing  the  lessons 
of  20th  century  history. 

Twice  in  my  lifetime.  America  has  watched 
from  the  sidelines  as  the  world  became  em- 
broiled in  a  global  war;  and  twice  the  chal- 
lenge to  our  own  survival  forced  us,  finally 
to  take  up  arms,  and  twice  we  and  our  aUlM 
thought  that  total  victory  and  peace  had 
been  achieved. 
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Out  of  these  experiences  we  have  learned 
two  lessons — lessons  that  have  guided  this 
Nation's  international  policies  since  1945. 
First,  we  learned  that  the  costs  of  war  in- 
evitably exceed  its  rewards.  Second,  we 
learned  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  re- 
quires eternal  vigilance,  and  more:  It  re- 
quires patience,  perseverance,  a  willingness 
to  be  involved  with  other  nations  with  whom 
we  share  common  interests,  and  an  under- 
standing that  our  own  freedom  is  inexorably 
entwined  with  the  cause  of  freemen  in  every 
part  of  the  world 

That  is  why  we  have  made  commitments  to 
various  nations  of  the  world,  and  that  Is  why 
52  cents  of  every  one  of  our  tax  dollars  is 
spent  to  maintain  a  Military  Establishment 
second  to  none. 

As  President  Johnson  said  In  his  state  of 
the  Union  address:  'Our  hand  is  out.  in  a 
gesture  of  friendship,  but  our  guard  must 
remain  up."  And  that's  the  way  it  must 
remain  so  long  as  the  Communist  system  in 
any  country  is  dedicated  to  the  destruction 
of  individual  freedom  and  the  total  domina- 
tion of  the  world. 

However,  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
communistic  system,  and  its  evolution  in 
various  countries,  is  indispensable  to  a  ra- 
tional response  to  the  challenge  it  poses. 

Until  1948,  communism  could  best  be  de- 
scribed as  a  monolithic  gargantua,  whose 
policies  were  dictated  from  Stalinist  Russia, 
and  whose  purposes  were  identical  in  every 
Communist  state.  In  1948.  however,  two 
developments  in  the  Communist  world  pre- 
cipitated a  disunity  within  its  orbit  of  in- 
fluence and  made  it  imperative  for  the  United 
States  to  have  a  flexible  policy  toward  the 
various  Communist  nations.  I  have  refer- 
ence to  the  Mao  Tse  Tung  victory  over  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  forces  in  China,  on  the  one  hand, 
pnd  the  breakaway  of  Tito's  Yugoslavia  from 
the  Soviet  bloc  on  the  other. 

In  recent  years,  China  has  maintained 
that  it,  and  not  the  Soviet  Union,  is  the 
exponent  of  "pure"  Marxian-Leninist  com- 
munism. Its  position  in  this  regard  was 
enhanced  by  the  death  of  Stalin  in  1953, 
and  the  subsequent  de-Stalinization  cam- 
paign within  the  Soviet  Union.  Loyal  to  Its 
claim,  Peiping  is  today,  in  the  words  of  Col- 
umnist William  S.  White  "headquarters  for 
the  most  poisonous  agents  for  war  and  ag- 
gression, the  most  noxiotisly  Infectious  core 
of  trouble  for  the  West  in  all  the  world." 

She  is  dedicated  to  the  spread  of  com- 
munism by  the  violent  overthrow  of  demo- 
cratic systems  of  government.  That  vast 
nation,  once  oiu-  ally  and  friend,  has  forced 
the  United  States  to  defend  the  Korean 
peninsula  in  the  third  most  bloody  battle 
in  all  of  our  hisory.  It  has  forcefully  taken 
over  the  Himalayan  nation  of  Tibet.  It  has 
violated  the  borders  of  neutral  India.  It  has 
fomented  revolution  among  the  newly  in- 
dependent nations  of  Africa  and  it  is  greatly 
responsible  for  the  recent  violence  in  the 
Congo.  And  It  is  now  earnestly  and  ener- 
getically seeking  to  infiltrate  and  dominate 
all  of  southeast  Asia. 

In  1835,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  wrote  in  his 
book,  entitled  "Democracy  in  America,"  that 
"it  is  [no  longer  possible)  for  men  to  remain 
strangers  to  each  other,  or  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  events  which  are  taking  place  in  any 
corner  of  the  globe."  De  Tocqueville's  words, 
written  130  years  ago,  could  not  have  more 
applicabUity'than  they  do  In  1965.  For  today 
the  Importunities  of  history  have  constrained 
the  United  States  to  commit  25.000  military 
advisers,  and  to  suffer  the  loss  thus  far  of 
247  of  those  American  advisers,  in  the  re- 
mote and  backward  nation  of  South  Vietnam, 
15.000  miles  from  our  shores. 

All  of  that  area  of  the  world  has  long  been 
an  area  of  conflict  and  unrest.  For  nearly 
100  years  prior  to  the  Second  World  War.  the 
French  occupied  what  was  then  known  as 
French  Indochina,  consisting  of  the  nations 
we  know  today  as  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  North 


and  South  Vietnam.  Japan  occupied  these 
territories  during  World  War  II  from  1941 
to  1945.  and  thereafter,  the  French,  largely 
with  U.S.  assistance,  sought  to  reclaim  Indo- 
china for  Itself.  But  the  Indochinese  people, 
having  developed  some  nationalistic  feelings, 
rebelled  and  the  result  was  the  disastrous 
defeat  for  the  French  at  Dienbienphu  In 
1954.    They  lost  over  25,000  men. 

A  conference  was  called  at  Geneva  in  that 
year  and  an  accord  was  reached  among  14 
nations  including  China,  U.S.S.R.,  but  not  the 
United  States  of  America,  whereby  North 
Vietnam  remained  in  Communist  hands,  and 
South  Vietnam,  under  Premier  Diem,  was 
supposeclly  guaranteed  its  independence. 

But  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  in- 
dependence of  South  Vietnam  was  being 
threatened  by  Communist  North  Vietnam, 
urged  on  and  abetted  by  the  Peiping  regime. 
John  Foster  Dulles,  our  then  Secretary  of 
State,  persuaded  President  Eisenhower  to  in- 
tervene, first  with  our  economic  assistance 
and  later  with  military  aid  and  a  small  num- 
ber of  advisers.  Thus  began  the  long  strug- 
gle that  continues  today. 

Notwithstanding  policy  statements  issued 
from  time  to  time  by  the  State  Department, 
I  think  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  South  Viet- 
nam, in  and  of  itself,  is  of  no  military  conse- 
quence to  our  Nation's  strategic  defenses. 
The  United  States  has  an  impervious  line  of 
defenses  in  the  Paciric,  stretching  from 
Alaska  down  through  Japan,  Okinawa,  the 
Philippines,  and  Formosa.  We  have  SAC 
forces  always  on  the  alert  on  the  island  of 
Guam;  our  7th  Fleet  is  in  command  of  the 
far  Pacific,  the  South  China  Sea,  and  the  For- 
mosan  Straits.  We  are  in  South  Vietnam, 
not  to  aid  in  our  own  immediate  defense, 
but  as  the  result  of  a  considered  conclusion 
of  the  needs  of  the  free  world  to  check  the 
advance  of  Chinese  communism  in  southeast 
Asia. 

If  South  Vietnam  were  to  fall  into  Com- 
munist hands,  it  would  precipitate  the  de- 
mise of  freedom  in  all  the  nations  of  south- 
east Asia.  Malaysia.  Burma,  Thailand,  would 
inevitably  fall  behind  the  Bamboo  Curtain. 
Cambodia  which  is  today  playing  both  sides 
of  the  fence  would  be  sucked  into  the  Com- 
munist morass.  It  appears  that  President 
Sukarno  has  Indonesia  already  headed 
straight  for  the  Communist  camp.  It  is  not 
entirely  unlikely  that,  with  southeast  Asia  In 
its  grasp,  the  next  moves  of  Communist  ag- 
gression would  be  into  the  Philippines,  New 
Guinea,  New  Zealand,  and  perhaps  even  the 
Australian  Continent.  More  than  a  billion 
people,  people  who  are  now  free  and  want  to 
remain  free,  would  have  fallen  under  the 
domination  of  Communist  China.  Her  stra- 
tegic position  in  the  world  would  then  be 
immensely  more  formidable,  and  her  drive 
for  world  domination  more  aggressive  and 
determined  than  ever.  If  that  unhappy  day 
should  come,  America  would  once  again  be 
forced  to  wage  a  great  battle  for  survival, 
and  while  otu-  capability  for  total  destruction 
is  such  that  we  would  win,  it  would  be  a  vic- 
tory that  would  leave,  in  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  "survivors  who  would  envy 
the  dead." 

However,  amidst  this  panorama  of  gloom, 
there  are  two  facts  that  Immensely  weigh  in 
our  favor.  First,  while  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists have  exploded  a  primitive  nuclear 
device,  they  do  not  presently  have,  nor  will 
they  have  for  perhaps  another  10  years,  a 
capability  with  which  to  wage  nuclear  war. 
Secondly,  the  Soviet  Union,  which  does  have 
such  a  capability,  capitulated  to  the  fearsome 
ultimatum  of  President  Kennedy's  in  October 
1962,  and  they  withdrew  their  nuclear  mis- 
siles from  the  island  of  Cuba.  In  the  peril- 
ous calculations  that  one  must  make  In  this 
nuclear  age,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that, 
having  refused  to  risk  total  nuclear  war  over 
Cuba,  the  Soviet  Union  would  demonstrate 
equal,  if  not  greater,  reluctance  over  trig- 
gering such  a  catastrophe  In  southeast  Asia 


for  the  primary  benefit  of  her  now  restive 
and  critical  ally,  who  perhaps  in  the  near 
future,  might  well  be  her  mortal  enemy, 
Red  China. 

The  question  of  what  course  this  Nation 
should  now  pursue  in  South  Vietnam  must 
be  resolved  with  a  full  understanding  of  what 
is  at  stiike  for  America  and  for  the  cause  of 
freedom   both   now  and    in  the   future. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  have 
raised  their  voices  incessantly  for  an  im- 
mediate and  complete  withdrawal  of  all 
American  forces  from  South  Vietnam.  Par- 
enthetically, no  one  is  more  personally  con- 
cerned about  our  involvement  in  that  area 
of  the  world  than  Rosemary  and  I,  for  our 
son,  John,  is  a  naval  officer  aboard  a  de- 
stroyer operating  in  those  very  troubled 
waters. 

But  I  believe  that  a  policy  of  withdrawal 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  long-range 
vital  interests  of  the  United  States,  especial- 
ly  at  this  time  when  the  advantages  would 
all  accrue  to  the  Vietcong  and  their  ally,  the 
Chinese  People's  Republic. 

In  the  past  several  months,  we  have  heard 
other  public  figures  go  the  other  way— 100 
percent,  and  say  that  the  United  States 
should  not  restrain  its  awesome  military 
might;  that  we  should  unleash  our  forces 
against  the  Commiuiist  Vietcong  rebels.  In 
their  view,  the  United  States  should  not  re- 
frain from  using  even  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons, not  only  in  South  Vietnam,  but  in  North 
Vietnam,  or  wherever  the  enemy  hides  or 
supplies  itself.  The  advocates  of  this  bold 
action  by  the  United  States  are  not  con- 
cerned if  their  course  should  precipitate  a 
war  with  Red  China  or  even  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  their  view  that  we  should  flight 
them  now  and  get  it  over  with. 

I  doubt  not  the  patriotism  nor  good  inten- 
tions of  these  people  but  I  do  believe  that 
these  well-meaning  persons  have  let  their 
impatience  outstrip  their  reason. 

The  last  time  that  President  Johnson  vU- 
ited  with  General  MacArthur,  the  general 
urged  the  President  never  to  commit  this 
Nation  to  fight  a  major  land  war  in  Asia.  We 
could  not  win  without  using  our  nuclear 
power  and  by  using  it,  we  challenge  the  Com- 
munists of  the  Soviet  Union  as  they  have 
never  before  been  challenged,  and  no  man 
can  with  certainty  predict  their  response. 
Six  weeks  ago  the  Soviet  Union  reaffirmed 
its  commitment  for  aid  to  its  Communist 
allies. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  either  pre- 
cipitously pull  out  of  South  Vietnam  and 
thereby  surrender  it  and  southeast  Asia 
to  the  Conamunlsts,  nor  that  we  should  in- 
itiate a  greater  war  than  that  now  needed  to 
stop  the  Communist  incursions  through 
South  Vietnam. 

I  think  that  the  policy  this  country  is  fol- 
lowing at  the  present  time  Is  the  wisest  courFe 
for  incurring  the  independence  of  southeast 
Asia.  While  conditions  in  that  country  re- 
main admittedly  grave,  still  there  are  some 
hopeful  signs  that  our  objectives  can  and 
will  be  achieved. 

There  is  beginning  to  come  into  evidence 
among  the  South  Vietnamese  people  the  de- 
termination to  resist  the  forces  of  commu- 
nism similar  to  that  which  caused  them  to 
fight  so  stubbornly  against  the  French  after 
the  end  of  World  War  n.  It  is  also  evident 
that  under  the  direction  of  our  military  ad- 
visers, the  Vietnamese  Army  is  now  develop- 
ing a  military  capability  which,  in  the  for- 
seeable  future,  should  make  these  forces 
superior   to  that  of  the  Vietcong. 

As  they  recognize  the  growing  threat  that 
communism  poses  to  their  own  safety  and 
freedom  other  nations  of  Asia  are  beginning 
to  Join  forces  with  the  South  Vietnamese. 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  have  dispatched 
men  and  supplies;  the  Philippines  and  South 
Korea  have  offered  to  send  troops,  and  there 
Is  a  welding  of  thought  and  forces  throughout 
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frpe  Asia;  intent  upon  putting  a  stop  to 
communist  aggression  on  South  Vietnanu 
Of  course,  there  remains  a  very  volatile 
nrtiitlcal  situation. 

Victory  over  communism  in  South  Viet- 
nam  cannot  be  won  unless  and  until  the 
5ou*^h  Vietnamese  Government  is  stabilized. 
Tie"  political  problems  of  that  country  are 
almost  too  complex  for  anyone  to  fully  grasp. 

Not  only  must  the  Buddhists,  the  Cath- 
niics  and  the  military,  reach  some  accord; 
but  there  are  more  than  60  political  parties 
which  have  varying  degrees  of  power  and 
influence.  And  this  Is  In  a  country  where 
the  meaning  of  "democracy"  is  virtually  un- 
known Today  the  most  we  can  hope  for  Is 
a  degree  of  stability  adequate  to  unite  the 
people  under  the  common  umbrella  of  a 
desire  for  freedom  from  Communist  slavery. 
General  Taylor  believes  he  Is  finally  achlev- 

'°The^fact  Is  that  with  a  stable  government, 
with  a  superior  Indigenous  military  force, 
and  with  technical  help  from  the  United 
States  and  the  slgnators  to  the  Geneva 
Treaty  the  South  Vietnamese  can  win  their 
battle  for  Independence,  and  a  respect  for 
their  borders— and  this  Is  the  course  we  are 
now  pursuing   in  this  changing   and   fluid 

world.  « J 

Developments  in  other  areas  of  the  world 
ceem  to  Indicate  that  time  is  on  our  side. 
There  are  encouraging  signs  that  some  gov- 
ernments, while  still  calling  themselves 
Communist,  are  less  intent  upon  world  dom- 
ination than  they  are  upcn  their  own  na- 
tional interests.  A  case  In  point  is  Jugo- 
slavia, which  broke  with  the  Soviet  bloc  In 
1948  settled  Its  differences  with  Italy  over 
^  Trieste,  and  stopped  the  use  of  its  country 
as  a  springboard  of  Communist  conspiracy 
against  Greece.  Yugoslavia  continues  to 
move  toward  the  Western  World. 

Other  nations  of  Eastern  Europe,  such  as 
Rumania,  Poland,  and  jteungary,  nations 
whose  traditions  and  whose  culture  have 
been  historically  tied  to  the  Western  World, 
are  making  some  progress  toward  meeting 
the  basic  needs  of  their  people,  and  the  more 
they  get  and  learn  and  hear,  the  more  they 
are  making  overtures  to  the  free  world. 

Here  again,  America  must  employ  a  high 
level  of  wisdom  in  Its  international  diplo- 
macy. While  the  winds  of  change  blow  all 
around  us,  we  cannot  adhere  to  an  inflexible, 
rigid  foreign  policy. 

It  is  essential  that  we  encourage  these  na- 
tions to  advance  toward  the  freedoms  they 
once  enjoved.  Merely  because  we  abhor  any- 
thing called  Communist,  we  must  not  smoth- 
er all  glimmers  of  hope  that  freedom  may 
once  again  be  a.sserting  Itself  In  Eastern 
Europe. 

For  we  have  come  to  the  thne  when  the 
outlook  for  militant  worldwide  communism 
is  no  longer  bright;  when  the  Soviet  Union 
is  doing  some  soul  searching  of  Its  ovm,  and 
has  even  begun  to  experiment  with  our  profit 
motivated,  capitalistic  type  of  economy. 
Most  of  the  nations  of  the  world  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  concerned  about  their 
own  vital  Interests  and  are  less  and  less 
enamoured  of  alliances  with  worldwide  con- 
spiracies. 

Nowhere  Is  this  retreat  of  militant  coin- 
munlsm  more  apparent  than  In  Latin 
America  todav.  As  paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  this  happv  development  has  been  fos- 
tered In  no  small  measure  by  the  experience 
of  communism  on  the  island  of  Cuba. 

Castro's  brand  of  communism  has  back- 
fired in  Latin  America. 

Unlike  the  situation  In  South  Vietnam, 
where  the  advances  of  communism  are  pos- 
ing a  military  threat  to  all  the  countries  of 
southeast  Asia.  Fidel  Castro  has  failed  in  his 
efforts  to  export  communism  into  the  other 
Latin  American  Republics.  He  tried  but  he 
failed  in  Venezuela— in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public,  In   Argentina,   and   In   Chile.     As   a 


matter  of  fact,  he  Is  even  falling  to  establish 
a  successful  beachhead  of  communism  in 
Cuba  Itself. 

Far  from  being  a  showcase  of  success  for 
the  Communist  system  in  Latin  America, 
Cuba,  is  today,  for  all  the  world  to  see,  com- 
munism's dismal  failure  and  Fidel  Castro's 
days  are  numbered. 

His  downfall  is  going  to  come  from  an  up- 
rising within  the  Cuban  Army.  There  Is  al- 
ready growing  military  unrest,  and  I  would 
not  be  surprised  to  see  a  coup  overthrowing 
him  at  any  time. 
As  an  encouragement  to  defectors  within 
Castro's  military,  I  would  again  urge  the 
establishment  of  a  Cuban  government-ln- 
exile  such  a  move  will  encourage  the 
enemies  of  Castro  within  his  army  and  will 
hurry  along  the  Inevitable  collapse  of  his 
government.  Then,  hopefully.  Cuba  will 
once  again  be  free. 

These  are  some  of  the  areas  around  the 
world  where  the  responsibUltles  of  freedom 
weigh  heavily  upon  this  Nation  of  ours 

For  whether  we  like  It  or  not,  the  United 
states  of  America  Is  the  leader  in  the  battle 

for  freedom.  „  ocno 

In  this  role,  we  must  have  virtually  a  360 

vision    for   we    must   be   mindful    of   what 

is   going   on  all  around  us.     The   fight  for 

freedom  today  Is  total,  worldwide,  and  final. 

Today  we  face  a  serious  challenge  in  Soutn 

Vietnam.  ,  .       ,  .  . 

Events  in  Africa  are  uncertain  and  could 

get  worse.  ,         . 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  dissensions  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  the  Arabs  could  erupt 
Into  war  at  any  time.  ,^  *v,  <■ 

There  are,  however,  areas  of  the  world  that 
offer  encouragement  and  hope.  As  I  said 
in  Latin  America  and  there  are  encourag- 
ing signs  that  things  are  looking  better  in 
Eastern  Europe.  And,  even  In  Russia  itself, 
we  continue  to  see  small  but  significant  and 
increasing  developments  that  may  portend 
some  further  relaxation  of  world  tensions. 

But  free  men  and  women  must  remember 
that  there  are  no  pat  nor  easy  solutions  to 
any  of  these  complex,  ever-changing  prob- 
lems; that  no  one  certain  thing  can  be  done 
to  bring  about  the  mlllenium  and  that  no 
one  can  be  certain  that  he  alone  has  the 

answer.  ,        ,     .      .  ^„ 

The  responsibility  of  freedom  Is  to  love 
and  cherish  It,  to  work  at  it,  to  be  willing 
to  sacrifice,  even  one's  life.  If  need  be.  to 
protect  and  defend  it.  .  .^  ^^  ^  »,„„ 

This  is  the  creed  and  the  spirit  that  has 
made  our  land  what  It  Is  today. 

With  that  same  devotion,  with  that  same 
degree  of  faith  In  our  country  and  In  our- 
selves, and  with  divine  guidance  from  above, 
we  will  most  surely  prevaU. 


Statement  bt  Senatok  Morton 


ANTIPOVERTY 
Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  MortonI.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  him  on  the  antipoverty  pro- 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  PROUTY.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  several  insertions  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowinET  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  These  include  Mr.  Wal- 
ker's letter  and  enclosure,  a  telegram 
from  Mr.  Sparks,  and  newspaper  items 
from  the  Lexington  Leader,  the  Louis- 
ville Courier- Journal,  and  the  Louisville 

Times.  .  ,      ^    . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


Last  year  when  the  antipoverty  blU  was 
before  the  Senate,  proponents  argued  that 
one  aspect  of  the  program  offered  an  effec- 
tive attack  against  our  great  national  prob- 
lem of  the  school  dropout  and  unemployed 
youth.  While  I  am  as  concerned  over  this 
educational,  social,  and  economic  problem 
as  anyone,  certain  aspects  of  the  proposal 
convinced  me  that  a  division  of  administra- 
tion among  various  Federal  agencies  could 
lead  to  divlsiveness  working  against  com- 
mendable objectives.  This  was  one  of  the 
reasons  I  was  compelled  to  vote  against  the 
bill  in  the  Senate. 

Recent  developments  in  Kentucky  have 
confirmed  my  feeling  that  bureaucratic  deci- 
sions could  undercut  the  program  and  ren- 
der it  Ineffective.  Several  communities  in 
the  Commonwealth  had  laid  the  groundwork 
for  establishing  National  Youth  Corps  proj- 
ects under  the  work  training  program  provi- 
sions of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  Procedtu-es  had  been  established, 
pupils  had  been  enrolled,  and  the  commu- 
nities were  set  to  go  ahead. 

However,  early  enthusiasm  and  hope  have 
been  reduced  to  discouragement  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  Judgment  that  these 
young  men  and  women  must  be  paid  a  mini- 
mum wage  of  $1.25  per  hour.  Kentucky 
School  Superintendent  Harry  Sparks  reports 
that  several  approved  projects  have  now  been 
withdrawn.  Other  projects,  although  sub- 
mitted but  not  approved,  also  wUl  have  to 
be  withdrawn. 

Paducah  and  LouisvUle.  Ky..  are  two  of 
the  areas  affected  by  Labor's  preposterous 
decision,  which  appears  to  contradict  the  law 
as  far  as  National  Youth  Corps  wage  rates 
are  concerned.  Section  113(a)  (5>  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  oW964  states  that 
rates  of  pay  "will  be  appropriate  and  reason- 
able In  the  light  of  such  factors  as  the  type 
of  work  performed,  geographical  region,  and 
proficiency  of  the  employee."  The  Common- 
wealth of  "Kentucky  is  seeking  a  more  favor- 
able wage  ruling  from  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  I  concur  that  a  more  realistic 
wage  rate  is  fully  justified. 

Mr.  Newman  Walker,  superintendent  of 
schools  In  Paducah.  has  summarized  his  com- 
mtmlty's  experience  under  the  program  In 
a  rather  lengthy  letter.  I  am  stire  that  many 
of  my  colleagues  have  received  this  letter. 
If  not.  I  commend  It  to  your  attention. 

Paducah  Pitblic  Schools, 
Paducah.  Ky.,  February  3, 1965. 
Hon.  Thruston  Morton, 
U.S.  Senate,  . 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  following  letter  sent  by  the 
Paducah,  Ky.,  Board  of  Education  to  other 
school  administrators  and  boards  of  educa- 
tion describes  the  recent  experience  that  we 
have  had  In  attempting  to  take  advantage  of 
the  recently  passed  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  It  sets  forth  certain  facts  which  show 
that  our  efforts  to  make  this  program  work 
as  Intended  by  the  Congress  have  been 
blocked  by  representatives  from  organized 
labor.  We  do  not  believe  that  those  respon- 
sible for  this  obstructionism  are  familiar 
with  circumstances  which  affect  the  ma- 
Jority  of  participating  school  systems 
throuchout  the  Nation. 

If  after  reading  this  letter  you  believe  that 
this  policy  should  be  changed,  we  would 
greatly  appreciate  vour  expressing  your  opin- 
ion to  the  appropriate  Labor  Department 
officials.  Should  you  desire  additional  infor- 
mation, please  do  not  hesitate  to  make  In- 
quiry. We  will  appreciate  any  help  that  you 
can  give  us  in  this  matter. 

Sincerely, 

Newman  Walker, 
Superintendent   for   Paducah    Board   of 
Education,       Paducah       Independent 
School  District,  Paducah,  Ky. 
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Paducah  Public  Schools,  with  you  within  the  next  few  days  to  work  Average  hourly  wage  rate  of  various  service 

Paducah.  Ky..  February  1. 1965.  out  final  details.  industries,  adults  and  teenagrers— Continued 

Dear  Sm:  I  would' like  to  seek  your  help  "Jack  Howard."        pood  markets >0.85to$i.i5 

In  a  matter  which  has  become  of  great  con-         We  had  also  been  told  by  National  Youth     Theaters $0.75  to»l. 

cern  to  school  officials  of  Paducah.  Ky..  and  Corps  representatives  that  since  the  project     variety  stores $0.75. 

other  Southern  and  Midwestern  States.     As  would  soon  be  approved,  we  could  proceed     Department   stores $0.75  to  $l. 

you  probably  know,  the  recently  passed  Eco-  with  the  selection  of  pupils,  job  asslgrmients.     Drive-ins    (carhops) $0.75. 

nomic  Opportunity  Act  under  section   1-B  and    establishment    of    administrative    ma-     Babysitters $0.50to$0.76 

provides  for  a  work-study  program  for  in-  chinery  so  that  the  program  could  get  under-     service  station  attendents $0.75. 

school   youth   who   appear   to   be   potential  way  soon  after  January  1.  as  the  project  pro-     Newspaper    carriers $0.75. 

droDOUts  due  to  lack  of  financial  resources,  posal   and  budget   had  specified.     This  was  *     v,     • 

?N^tS  the  help  of  advice  and  materials  from  done.  The  fact  that  the  Paducah  proposal  If  the  school  system  were  to  begm  paying 
the^deral  Government,  the  officials  of  the  had  been  approved  for  this  project  was  an-  youngsters  $L25  an  hour  under  this  pro- 
Pad  uSSa  School  system  drafted  a  proposal  nounced  to  the  press  by  National  Youth  gram,  it  would  have  a  very  disturbing  effect 
for^uch  a  nrolect  and  submitted  it  to  the  Corps  officials;  and  since  it  was  the  first  in  on  employment  conditions  in  the  community 
office  of  the  National  Youth  Corps  last  Octo-  Kentucky  to  be  approved,  it  naturally  at-  and  surrounding  areas.  This  fact  is  sup- 
ber  Later  a  Mr  Melvin  Rogow  of  the  Na-  tracted  considerable  attention.  Information  ported  by  testimony  from  small  businessmen 
tional  Youth  Corps  office  in  Washington  concerning  details  of  the  already  approved  who  are  operating  competitively  on  a  very 
flew  to  Paducah  to  tell  us  that  our  proposal  project  was  released  to  the  press,  including  small  margin  of  profit  and  who  would  have 
had  been  given  tentative  approval  and  to  as-  student  wage  rates.  The  State  Department  difficulty  staying  in  business  if  their  wage 
sist  us  with  some  final  revisions  to  bring  the  of  Education  of  Kentucky  mimeographed  the  rates  were  suddenly  forced  upward, 
oroposal  up  to  date  with  the  latest  NYC  Paducah  proposal  and  sent  it  to  every  school  3.  It  has  been  learned  that  a  work-study 
DOlicles  This  was  done  and  the  Paducah  system  in  the  State  to  be  used  as  a  guide.  proposals  submitted  by  Murray  State  College 
work-study  plan  was  resubmitted  In  final  After  5  weeks  had  passed  since  the  tele-  of  Murray,  Ky.  (located  only  40  miles  from 
form  on  November  16. 1964.  gram  of  approval  had  been  received  and  no  Paducah),  under  title  1-C  of  the  Opportu- 

The  Paducah  proposal  contained  the  fol-  additional  information  had  been  sent  by  the  nity  Act  has  been  approved  by  the  Depart- 

lowlnt-  provisions  concerning  pay  rates  for  National  Youth  Corps,  the  superintendent  of  ment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  on 

student  enroUees-  schools  at  Paducah  called  the  National  Youth  the  basis  of  an  hourly  student  wage  rate  of 

"It  is  planned  to  pay  all  students  holding  corps   Office   to  make   Inquiry.     He   learned  70  cents.    That  it  is  proper  for  one  Federal 

any  of  the  above  specified  positions  an  ini-  then  that  pressure  from  organized  labor  on  department   to    approve    a    program   which 

tlal  hourly  wage  rate  of  75  cents.     At  the  end  the  Secretary  of  Labor  had  caused  a  restruc-  pays  coUege  students  70  cents  per  hour  and 

of  each  school  semester  a  10  cent  hourly  wage  turlng   of   policy   concerning   enrollee   wage  for   another   Federal    department   to   insist 

Increase  would  be  given  to  those  students  rates.     The    superintendent    was    informed  that  high  school  students  receive  $1.25  per 

whose    work    had   been    evaluated    as    com-  that  none  of  the  already  approved  projects  hour  is  an  example  of  the  most  exotic  logic 

pletely    satisfactory.     However,    in    no    case  which  did   not  provide  for   a  minimum   of  that  has  yet  been  produced  by  a  Government 

will  the  total  hourly  wage  rate  exceed  100  $1.25   per   hour   for   student   enrollee    wages  bureau.     The  Paducah  Board  of  Education 

percent  of  the  starting  wage  rate  for  Inex-  were  being  made  operational.     He  was  told  does  not  believe  that,  when  these  facts  be- 

perlenced  workers  or  80  percent  of  the  salary  that   if   Paducah   was   willing   to   pay    this  come  generally  known,  the  American  people 

scale  for  adults  employed  In  similar  types  of  amount,  the  contracts  would  be  forwarded  will  be  able  to  appreciate  such  glaring  in- 

positions  outside  the  program."  immediatelv.  consistency. 

The  above  provision  met  with  the  approval         ^fter    this    rather    ridiculous    reversal    of  4.  We  feel  that  the  Paducah  school  system 

of  Mr.  Rogow  and  seemed  to  be  in  accord-  pederal  policy  was  discussed  with  the  Pa-  has  been  grossly  abused  by  the  Department 

anci   with  the   directions  sent  out   by   the  ducah  Board  of  Education,  the  following  con-  of  Labor  in  this  matter.    The  Department 

National  Youth  Corps  In  their   10-2  guide  elusions  were  reached:  gave  official   approval   to   our   proposal,  in- 

which  had  been  drafted  to  aid  school  sys-         ^    .^^^  since  the  salary  of  many  of  our  eluding  the  wage  rates  provided  in  it.  and 

terns  in  working  up  proposals.    The  follow-  custodians,  cafeteria  workers,  and  school  sec-  then  announced  this  fact  to  the  public  and 

ing   quotation   is   taken  from   the   National  j.^^^^^^^  who  would  be  responsible  for  super-  Press.    It  was  only  after  this  had  been  done 

Youth  Corps  10-2  guide  under  section  7  en-  .^,isin„    t^e    work    of    student    enrollees    is  that  the  Department  apparently  substituted 

titled   "Enrollee   Wages   and    Conditions   of  sightly  less  or  not  much  more  than  $1.25  "s  own  wage  level  directive,  the  provisions 

Employment":  per  hour,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  of  which  appear  to  be  contradictory  to  the 

"The  act  requires  that  enrollee  wages  and  ^^^^^  ^^^^  revised  student  wage  scale.    The  intent  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  as 

conditions   of   employment   be    'appropriate  implications    are    obvious.      We    would    be  passed  by  Congress.    K  our  board  of  educa- 

and  reasonable  in  the  light  of  such  factors  as  ^^^      j^  j^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  tj^e  school  system's  tlon  had  known  originally  that  the  minimum 

type  of  work  performed,  geographical  region,  financial   resources  to  raise   the   salaries  of  ^^ourly  wage  rate  would  be  $1,25  instead  of 

and  proficiency  of  the  employee.'    In  general.                   working   In   these   positions   so   that  ^5  ^ents.  then  it  could  have  made  a  decision 

enrollee  wages  should  be  a  little  below  the                       unskilled  student  help  would  not  as  to  whether  or  not  to  submit  a  Project  for 

prevailing     entry     rates     for     Inexperienced  ^^  excessive  in   comparison.     However,  this  approval     with     that    condition     in    mind 

workers  in  similar  occupations."  Is  not  the  case.     The  financial  plight  of  our  "°J^^^^'     this     was     not     the     case     -The 

In  another  National   Youth  Corps  guide,  schools  is  well  understood.     It  would  appear  Paducah   school   system   finds   itself  in  the 

the  following  paragraph  is  found:  ^j^^^  ^^   attempt  Is  being  made  to  raise  the  position  of  hav  ng  been  widely  Praised  Jot 

"Rates  of  pay  and  other  conditions  of  Nation's  minimum  wage  rate  by  using  this  'ts  early  and  sincere  entry  into  the  anti- 
employment  must  be  appropriate  and  rea-  Na«on^  Ts  a  w^e  ft  Is  not  the  business  Poverty  war  and  then  publicly  embarrassed 
sonable  in  view  of  such  factors  as  the  type  K^^aducah  Board  ofEducatlon  to  sup-  ^y  an  after-the-fact  policy  change  which 
of  work  performed,  in  level  of  skill  Irivolved.  ^uch  a  movement,  and  neither  ^^^^%  "  impossible  for  Paducah  to  par- 
and  the  locality  where  the  project  is  situ-  P  ^'a^ucah  Board  of  Education  be  made  "^Ipate.  "The  people  of  the  Paducah  area 
ated.  For  new  enrollees.  rates  of  pay  are  set  ^^  explosion  of  labor-  ^re  now  asking  why  this  project,  which  could 
somewhat  below,  such  as  at  80  percent,  of  "anaeement  dissension  ^^^^  provided  so  much  help  to  so  many 
the  rate  paid  to  beginner  workers  In  the  2  weTeUeve  that  to  nav  $1  25  per  hour  to  students,  has  not  been  started  after  having 
same  or  similar  occupations  in  the  project  ..^.e^tsi?  Paducah  for  Leext?eme^^^^^  ^^""^^^y  ^^^"  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
area  Pay  rates  may  be  raised  as  enroUees  ^^" ,  ^  f  f  Jflv  ^^Ll  L^^^r^^lr^Jl.  ernment.  The  Paducah  Board  of  Education 
make  suiUble  progress  In  the  project,  up  to  ^k  lied  type  of  work  being  performed  under  ^^^  ^^  alternative  but  to  answer  these  peo- 
Se  full  rate  of  beginner  workers  in  the  this  project  would  create  a  very  poor  attitude  q^^^  ^00  students  al- 
Scupa  on  involved."  ^°pg  t^^^-  .  ™^*'  '«"",?  °^  ^^^"^^  7°"^  ready  signed  up  for  the  project  will  have  to 
"Jt^sCld  be  Obvious  from  the  above  quoted  J^^l^.^^ofthtSproT^Slrrrluch  Sle?  ^^  t°' ^  '^^*  *^'  ^^'P  P^I^^-^  ^°  *^^°^.  "^1 
materials  that  the  Paducah  proposal  met  pre-  Sfe  '^somethlnB-^^^^  °°^  ^^  forthcoming.  The  many  projects 
clsely  the  standards  set  up  by  the  Economic  ^he  ^°f  ^*5'°e-/°!^^;*^;°|^  Federal  pro-  ^^^""^  P^^°°^^  ''^  Kentucky  and  elsewhere 
ODDortunttv  Act  and  the  directives  of  the  ^'^'^^  '^t,  ^  certa  n  other  Federal  pro-  ^.  ^^  ^^^  ^j^g  Paducah  proposal  as  a  guide 
National  Youfh  Corps  which  were  provided  8^^°^«  ^  black  eye  would  again  be  prevalent  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^jsed  or  dropped  entirely. 
Paducah  fn  both  SS?te^  and  oral  form.  A  survey  of  the  wage  rates  paid  in  Paducah  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  reasons,  the  Paducah 

On  Sovemb^r  24   1964   the  superintendent  ^°'  ^  ^.^^"  of   relatively   unskilled   type  3^^^    ^^    Education    wishes    to    voice    its 

of  "sch'loS'aJ'paducaT  received'  a'  telegram  ^0"?'    °a?ement  '"'^he'^sr  wage  "r^&lVX  «*-"S-*  P^^^^  and  objections  to  this  wage 

^^ 'ui^^^T^^ "°"^ ^°"^  ^^^^ to^f  tSiVud^^L^sSo^  -r/rt^sr?o;sry1or^^^^^^ 

•we  are  pleased  to   tell  you   that  Presl-  °^*^^*  ^V  ^^  employe<l  ^^^  ^een  provoked  by  great  pressure  from 

dent   Johnson   announced  today   that  your  Average  hourly  wage  rate  of  various  service  other  sources.    It  seems  to  us.  however  that 

work-training    project    under    the    National                industries,   adults   and   teenagers  this  antlpoverty  program  was  designed  for 

Youth    Corps   of    the   U.S.    Department    of  Rest aiurant  workers $0.75.  higher  purposes  than  to  be  used  as  a  political 

Labor  will  be  among  the  first  to  be  estab-  Laundry   workers $0.75  to  $1.  football.    We  feel  sufficiently  strong  in  our 

lished.     We    are    notifying    your    Governor.  Hospitals    (beginning  kitchen  viewpoint  that  it  Is  our  intention  to  maM 

Our   field   representative   wlU   be   in   touch         help) $0.75  to  $1.  our  views  widely  known  at  every  opportunity. 
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T„  faiklne  with  numbers  of  local  school  offi- 
Mai  and  community   leaders   in  this  part 
I  the  country,  we  have  found  unanimous 
leement  that  this  portion  of  the  Oppor- 
HmltrAct   will   never   get    off   the   ground 
Sss  the  Department  of  Labor  has  the  cour- 
^Tto  take  a  realistic  position  concerning 
Ta  student  wage  rate  policy.    It  seems  tragic 
Sat  ^arge   sections   of   the  Nation   will   be 
unable  to  benefit  from  this  part  of  the  antl- 
nnvertv  program  because  of  the  absurd  in- 
Eib  lity  of  labor  leaders  and  the  political 
Suiescence  of   the  Department  of   Labor^ 
The  paducah   Board  of  Education  is  no 
pnemv  of  organized  labor.    However,  it  does 
S?on  the  wisdom  of  labor's  stand  on  this 
Se-a  position  which  seems  willing  to  sac- 
SHhe  future  work  capabilities  of  thou- 
Tands  of  youth  who  may  drop  out  of  high 
Sool  without  the  financial  assistance  that 
these  programs  would  provide. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  original  purposes 
nf  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  will  not 
t  forgotten  by  the  President  and  Congress 
Ts  a  result  of  political  Infighting  between 
Jneclal  interest  groups.  Swift  corrective  ac- 
tion is  needed  if  the  bitterness  already  de- 
veloping over  1  this  obstructive  decision  does 
not  spread  and  nullify  the  potential  good 

°^TS:p'Sah- Board  of  Education  has  set 
forth  these  facts  concerning  Its  experiences 
SVh  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  for  your 
formation.  If  you  believe,  as  we  do  that 
something  should  be  done  to  enable  all  school 
Sstricts  to  participate  In  t.nd  benefit  from 
Ss  P  ogram.  we  would  appreciate  hearing 
5rom  you  and  receiving  your  support  In  mak- 
ing these  views  known  to  appropriate  Gov- 
ernment officials. 

Sincerely, 

Newman  Walker, 

Superintendent  for  Paducah  Board  of 

Education.     Paducah     Independent 

School  District. 


[From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 

Feb.  4. 1965] 
Sparks  Urges  Lower  Wages  for  Trainees- 
Congressional  Delegation  Told  $1.25-an- 
HouR  Rate  Ruins  Kentuckt  Program 

(ByBlUNeiklrk) 
Frankfort.  Ky.— Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  Harry  Sparks  called  upon  Ken- 
tucky's congressional  delegation  yesterday 
to  seek  a  lower  wage  rate  for  students  who 
participate  In  the  Antlpoverty  Act  work- 
training  programs.  ^ 
Sparks  indicated  in  a  letter  to  the  State  s 
U  S  Senators  and  Representatives  that  a  rul- 
ing by  the  U.S.  Labor  Department  requiring 
a  $1.25-an-hour  wage  rate  under  the  pro- 
gram would  wreck  It  In  Kentucky. 

"Several  schools  with  proposals  al- 
ready approved  have  had  to  withdraw  their 
projects,"  Sparks  said. 

"Many  other  schools  whose  projects  have 
been  submitted  will  have  to  withdraw  them 
if  a  ruling  requiring  $1.25  an  hour  is  en- 
forced." 

grants  made  to  schools 
Under    the    Antlpoverty    Act.    grants    are 
made  to  school  districts  to  pay  students  par- 
ticipating In  work-training  programs. 

Sparks  said  many  of  the  pupils'  school  as- 
signments "will  be  supervised  by  permanent 
employees  of  the  school  districts.  The  per- 
manent employees  receive  less  than  $1.25  an 
hour  In  many  Instances. 

"This  would  create  an  Impossible  situa- 
tion in  our  school  districts— having  a  pupil 
worker  receiving  more  pay  than  his  super- 
visor." 


Frankfort.  Ky.. 
February  3,  1965. 
Re  wage  rates  to  be  paid  to  pupils  under 

Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
Hon.  Thruston  B.  Morton, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.C.:  . 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  ruled  that 
school  districts  must  pay  pupils  $1-25  P^^ 
hour  while  working  on  Jobs  under  the  work 
training  project  (title  IB)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  Several  schools  with  pro- 
posals already  approved,  had  had  to  with- 
draw their  projects.  Many  other  schc^s 
whose  projects  have  been  submitted  will 
have  to  withdraw  them  If  the  ruling  requir- 
ing $1.25  an  hour  wage  is  enforced. 

Many  of  the  Job  assignments  of  pupils  will 
be  supervised  by  permanent  employees  of 
the  school  district.  The  Permanent  em- 
ployees receive  less  than  ®l-25  ^Per  ^lour. 
This  would  create  an  Impossible  situation  In 
our  school  districts,  that  of  having  a  pupil 
worker  receiving  more  pay  than  his  super- 

visor 

Section  113 A.  paragraph  5.  states:  "The 
rates  of  pay  and  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment win  be  appropriate  and  reasonable  in 
the  light  of  such  factors  as  the  type  of  work 
performed,  geographical  region,  and  profi- 
ciency of  the  employee." 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  ruling  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  Is  contrary  to  this  sec- 
tion of  the  law.  ^.        .    _   .  „  . 

The  Department  of  Education  has  had 
high  hopes  for  the  work  training  (title  IB) 
part  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  We 
believe,  rightly  used,  it  can  be  a  part  of  the 
answer  to  our  "dropout"  problem. 

We  strongly  urge  that  you  help  us  get  a 
more  favorable  ruling  on  the  required  wage 
the  pupils  must  receive. 

Harry  M.  Sparks. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


policy  spelled  out 
Sparks  said  one  section  of  the  Antlpov- 
erty Act  says  that  "the  rates  of  pay  and 
other  conditions  of  employment  will  be  ap- 
propriate and  reasonable  In  light  of  such 
factors  as  the  work  performed,  geographic 
regions  and  the  proficiency  of  the  employee. 

He  said  that  the  Labor  Department's  rul- 
ing for  a  fiat  $1.25-an-hour  wage  rate  "In 
my  opinion  •  ♦  •  Is  contrary  to  this  section 
of  the  law. 

"The  Kentucky  Department  of  Education 
has  had  high  hopes  for  the  work-training 
program  under  the  act."  he  said. 

"We  believe  rightfully  used  it  can  be 
part  of  the  answer  to  our  dropout  prob- 
lem. We  strongly  urge  that  you  help  us 
get  a  more  favorable  ruling  on  the  required 

James  Melton,  assistant  superintendent  of 
public  Instruction,  estimated  that  80  school 
districts  in  Kentucky  have  submitted  pro- 
posals for  participation  in  the  work-ti^ln- 
Ing  phase  of  the  Antlpoverty  Act. 

He  said  many  are  contemplating  with- 
drawal unless  there  Is  a  favorable  decision 
from  the  Labor  Department. 

The  Jefferson  County  Board  of  Education 
has  ah-eady  withdrawn  from  the  program  on 
the  basis  of  this  ruling,  he  said,     lit  finds] 
"itself  in  the  position  of  having  been  widely 
praised  for  Its  early  and  sincere  entry  Into 
the  war  on  poverty  and  then  publicly  em- 
barrassed by  an  after-the-fact  policy  change 
which  makes  It  Impossible  for  Paducah  to 
participate  In  the  school  dropout  program." 
The  local  minimum  wage  scale  is  75  cents 
an   hour,   and   school    authorities   said   the 
Labor  Department's  new  $1.25  scale  for  stu- 
dent workers  would  "have  a  very  disturbing 
effect  on  employment  conditions  in  the  com- 
munity and  surrounding  areas." 

Copies  of  the  letter  are  being  distributed 
to  educational  and  civic  leaders  throughout 
Kentucky,  and  the  State's  congressional  dele- 
gation It  criticizes  both  Secretary  of  Labor 
W  Wlllard  Wlrtz  and  President  Johnson  for 
backing  labor's  stand  on  the  minimum  wage. 


[Prom  the  LoulsvlUe  (Ky.)  Tlmee. 
Jan.  26.  1965] 
Pay  Scale  for  Students  May  Scxtttle  School 
Job  Plan 
(By  Ward  Sinclair) 
A  Federal  antlpoverty  program  In  Jeffer- 
son County  schools  appears  to  be  scuttled 
because  the  Indians  would  make  more  than 
the  chiefs. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  project 
for  needy  students  would  pay  higher  wages 
than  the  persons  who  would  supervise  them 
now  receive. 

School  Superintendent  Richard  van  Hoose 
recommended  last  night  that  the  Jefferson 
County  Board  of  Education  withdraw  from 
the  program  on  those  grounds. 

The  county  had  applied  for  some  $475,000 
In  Federal  antlpoverty  funds  to  hire  needy 
students  over  16  as  part-time  employees  In 
the  schools.     The  program  Is  designed  pri- 
marily to   keep   them   from   leaving  school 
because  of  financial  problems. 
WAS  raised  once 
The  city  school   system,  which  also  has 
made  application  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram, indicated  that  it.  too.  might  have  some 
second    thoughts    in    light    of   last    night's 
county  action. 

Van  Hoose  said  the  program,  as  originally 
proposed,  provided  that  the  students  receive 
75  cents  an  hour. 

"Then  they  told  us  that  was  too  low  and  so 
we  submitted  the  project  to  provide  for  $1 
an  hour,"  he  said. 

The  Department  of  Labor  said  last  week 
that  participating  students  would  have  to 
be  paid  $1.25  an  hour — the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage. 

But,  said  Van  Hoose.  some  of  the  school 
system's  regular  clerical  and  custodial  people 
who  would  work  with  the  youths  are  not 
now  making  that  much. 

"It  would  cost  us  $72,000  to  bring  those 
wages  up  to  the  minimum."  he  said. 

School  employees  are  exempted  from  the 
Federal  wage  law  since  they  are  employed  by 
a  governmental  agency  not  Involved  In  In- 
terstate commerce. 

In  the  Youth  Corps  project,  the  youths' 
wages  would  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

expected   1,500  JOBS 

The  county  will  have  to  withdraw  its  ap- 
plication unless  the  Federal  Government  re- 
vises the  $1.25  requirement  downward,  Van 
Hoose  said.    The  board  agreed. 

James  E.  Farmer,  assistant  superintendent 
for  Instruction,  said  that  Donald  C.  Schu- 
macher, a  Red  Cross  worker  from  Michigan 
who  was  hired  to  administer  the  program 
here,  will  become  a  teacher  in  the  system 
Instead.  '  _^^ 

School  officials  estimated  that  1.500  youths 
would  have  participated  In  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  In  the  county. 

The  Louisville  school  system  also  has  ap- 
plied for  participation  for  an  estimated  500 
students. 

Charles  Patterson,  who  Is  coordinating  the 
program  In  the  city  schools,  said  the  under- 
standing was  that  the  city  students  would 
be  paid  $1  per  hour. 

He  said,  however,  that  In  light  of  the 
country's  kctlon  last  night,  the  city  wou  d 
have  Sother  look  at  the  program  He  ^Id 
there  are  some  regular  employees  In  the  city 
schools  who  make  less  than  $1.25  an  hour. 


(Prom  the  Lexington  Leader.  Feb.  3.  1965] 
Minimum  Wage  for  Trainees  Threat  to 

Youth  Corps  Program 
The   Department    of   Labor    recently   an- 

nounced  that  young  P«°P»%«:^°"f  Je^e^al 
National  Youth  Corps,  a  part  of  the  Federal 
antlpoverty  program,  would  have  to  be  paid 
S  Sast  $1.25  L  hour.     This  decision  was 
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made  by  the  Department  of  Labor  at  the 
\irging  of  the  AFL^CIO,  whose  president, 
George  Meany.  had  argued  that  the  trainees 
should  not  receive  less  than  the  Federal 
minimum  wage. 

By  bowing  to  the  xinion  demand,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  may  very  well  have  signed 
the  death  warrant  for  the  Youth  Corps,  even 
before  it  gets  into  full  swing.  The  Youth 
Corps,  Just  now  starting  with  centers  in  23 
States,  is  expected  to  enroll  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls  between  16  and  21  years  of  age, 
providing  them  with  jobs  so  they  can  stay  in 
school  and  with  training  so  they  can  have 
better  employment  opportunities. 

The  temporary  Jobs  these  young  people  will 
hold  must  be  found  largely  in  community- 
service  enterprises,  such  as  hospitals,  li- 
braries, and  playgrounds,  and  are  supposed 
to  Include  work  which  otherwise  would  not 
be  performed  The  idea  originally  was  that 
the  boys  and  girls,  largely  untrained  for  any 
sort  of  jobs,  would  receive  token  wages,  since 
they  could  not  qualify  for  regular  pay  rates. 

Under  the  new  Labor  Department  ruling, 
made  at  the  demand  of  the  AFL-CIO,  It  Is 
doubtful  if  jobs  can  be  found  for  many  of 
the  unskilled  young  people.  Employers  sim- 
ply are  not  going  to  pay  untrained  boys  and 
girls  that  much. 

Once  more  the  labor  unions  have  demon- 
strated that  they  would  rather  see  people  Idle 
than  allow  them  to  work  for  less  than  a 
specified  wage.  And  once  more  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  made  plain  that  it  ought 
to  be  renamed  the  Department  of  Union 
Labor. 


Mr.  President,  I  thought  those  words 
were  most  appropriate  to  be  read  as  we 
begin  the  observance  of  Lincoln's  birth- 
day anniversary. 


LINCOLN  VERSUS  LENIN— A 
CONTRAST 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
moiTOW  our  Nation  will  again  observe 
the  birthday  anniversai-y  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  a  great  former  President  and  a 
great  humanitarian. 

The  magazine  "This  Week,"  published 
by  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  in  its  is- 
sue of  February  7,  1965,  contains  an  ex- 
cellent article  entitled  "Lincoln  Versus 
Lenin,"  written  by  Robert  Kazmayer. 
Mr.  Kazmayer,  a  publisher,  lecturer,  and 
world  traveler,  recently  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Russia,  where  a  visit  to  Lenin's 
tomb  inspired  the  following  thoughts, 
which  I  shall  read  into  the  Record. 
These  are  Mr.  Kazmayer's  words: 

I  thought  of  the  contrast  between  the  two. 
You  go  down  Into  the  darkness  in  Lenin's 
tomb.  At  the  Lincoln  Memorial  you  ascend 
the  steps  In  the  lif;ht.  I'ou  look  down  on 
Lenin;  you  raise  your  eyes  to  Lincoln.  I 
don't  want  to  be  melodramatic  about  this 
thing,  but  there  Is  a  contrast  between  those 
two  leaders,  Lenin  and  Lincoln.  Lenin  spent 
his  whole  life  setting  class  against  class. 
Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "You  can't  help  the 
poor  by  attempting  to  destroy  the  rich.  You 
can't  raise  up  the  wage  earner  by  pulling 
down  the  wage  payer." 

Lenin  said,  "One  would  like  to  caress  the 
masses,  but  one  doesn't  dare:  like  a  dog  they 
win  turn  and  bite."  Abraham  Lincoln  said, 
"God  must  have  loved  the  common  people; 
he  made  so  many  of  them." 

Lenin  said.  "This  is  a  fight  to  the  end,  to 
their  extinction" — and  yours  and  mine  and 
all  who  will  not  bow  to  the  hammer  and 
Bickle.  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "With  malice 
toward  none;  with  charity  for  all." 

Lenin  said.  "There's  nothing  right  or  wrong 
In  the  world,  there's  nothing  false  or  true, 
except  as  it  furthers  the  revolutior."  That's 
dlaletlcal  materialism  for  you.  Abraham 
Lincoln  said,  "With  firmness  in  the  right 
as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right." 


THE  SHORTAGE  OF  COPPER 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
shortage  of  copper — a  metal  basic  in 
peace  and  war — continues  to  pose  a 
threat  to  our  Nation. 

It  has  become  so  acute  that,  according 
to  quotations  on  the  London  market,  the 
price  jumped  6^2  cents  per  pound  today. 
This  morning's  price  was  63.66  cents  a 
pound. 

The  previous  record  high  was  64.64 
cents  on  December  11,  1964.  That  was 
prior  to  introduction  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
and  other  Senators,  including  myself,  of 
legislation  to  loan  100,000  tons  of  copper 
from  the  national  stockpile  to  domestic 
producers. 

After  the  introduction  and  subsequent 
discussion  of  that  legislation,  the  price 
of  copper  broke,  dropping  to  40.9  cents 
on  January  19.  Since  then,  it  has 
climbed  to  63.66  cents,  an  increase  of 
22.8  cents  a  pound  in  the  past  23  days. 

This  morning's  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  gives  the  background  for 
the  increase  in  the  following  words: 

Demand  for  spot  supplies  of  copper  at 
London  has  been  stimulated  by  failure  of 
workers  at  the  Mount  Isa  Mine  In  Australia 
to  return  to  their  jobs  and  by  the  cutting  off 
of  shipments  from  the  United  States  by  the 
dock  strike.  Dealers  said  spot  supplies  of 
copper  in  London  and  in  Europe  were  "very 
tight." 

I  have  been  advised  that  from  15,000 
to  20,000  tons  of  blister  copper  from 
Chile  are  in  Atlantic  seaports  waiting 
to  be  unloaded  after  the  dock  strike  is 
settled.  This  blister  copper  is  converted 
into  electrolytic  copper  in  Perth  Amboy, 
N.J..  and  Baltimore,  Md.  Some  of  it  is 
for  domestic  consumption,  some  for  ship- 
ment abroad. 

The  situation  is  so  acute  that  refineries 
in  both  these  industrial  cities  have  prac- 
tically exhausted  their  supplies  and  soon 
will  be  forced  to  shut  down. 

I  have  discussed  our  loan  proposal  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington].  Senator 
Mansfield  and  I  have  been  advised  that 
there  will  be  early  hearings  on  proposals 
to  sell  or  loan  copper  to  our  mining  in- 
dustry. 

An  article  in  the  American  Metal  Mar- 
ket of  Wednesday,  February  10,  included 
the  following  paragraph: 

While  he  did  not  flatly  say  so,  it  was  ap- 
parent that  Senator  Mansfield  was  with- 
drawing his  proposal  that  the  Government 
lend  100.000  tons  of  copper  to  Industry  to  be 
repaid  in  metal  within  1  year. 

Mr.  President,  neither  Senator  Mans- 
field nor  I  propose  to  withdraw  that  pro- 
posal. "As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  my 
position  has  not  changed  one  bit  since 
the  bill  was  introduced,"  the  office  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  told  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
yesterday. 


He  and  I  are  firmly  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  stability  in  this  basic  in- 
dustry. Approval  of  our  bill  will  prevent 
repetition  of  the  1955-56  boom  and  bust 
cycle. 

Price  stabilization,  resulting  from  this 
legislation,  will  protect  copper's  place  in 
our  economy  and  also  will  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  consumer.  Without  this 
legislation,  the  price  of  copper  may  be 
expected  to  continue  to  rise — to  the  point 
where  competitive  materials  will  move  in 
and  capture  a  part  of  the  market  which 
will  never  return  to  copper.  This  price 
increase  also  will  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer. 

The  copper,  loaned  under  our  legisla- 
tion, will  be  returned  to  the  stockpile  by 
domestic  producers  as  a  result  of  a  grad- 
ual increase  in  production,  which  will  be 
maintained  to  the  benefit  of  producers, 
the  union  labor  they  employ  and  the 
mining  centers  which  serve  them.  In 
addition,  it  is  our  feeling  that  those  who 
borrow  this  copper  should  be  charged  a 
reasonable  interest  rate,  which  could, 
perhaps,  take  the  form  of  the  return  of 
2  or  3  percent  more  copper  to  the  stock- 
pile than  they  borrowed. 

Mr.  President,  when  hearings  have 
been  held  on  these  proposals,  I  am  sure 
the  loan  program  will  be  found  to  be  in 
the  public  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  S.  296  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  together  with  the  names  of 
the  cosponsors.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bayh 
in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it  Is 
so  ordered. 

The  bill  (S.  296) ,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  together  with  the  names 
of  the  cosponsors,  is  as  follows : 

S.  296 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Jan- 
uary 7,  1965;  Mr.  Mansfield  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr,  Bible,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Hatden,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  and  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey)  Introduced  the  following  bill; 
which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  temporary  release  of 
one  hundred  thousand  short  tons  of  copper 
from  the  national  stockpile 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  serious  economic  dislocation  and 
instability  in  the  domestic  market  for  copper, 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  is  au- 
thorized, notwithstanding  any  limitation 
or  requirement  In  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  with  respect  to  the 
disposition  of  materials  acquired  thereunder, 
or  in  any  other  provision  of  law,  to  release 
not  to  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  short 
tons  of  copper  now  held  in  the  national  stock- 
pile. The  disposition  herein  authorized 
shall  be  made  to  domestic  producers  of  cop- 
per under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning.  One  of 
the  terms  and  conditions  applicable  to  such 
disposition  shall  be  that  any  producer  re- 
ceiving such  copper  shall  agree  to  restore 
to  the  national  stockpile  an  amount  and 
grade  of  copper  at  least  equivalent  to  that 
received  (1)  not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  receipt  thereof,  or  (2),  in  the  event  of 
an  emergency,  as  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent, not  later  than  sixty  days  after  notice 
thereof. 
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STALEMATE  POLICY  HAS  ITS 

VALUES 
Mr  SMATHERS.   Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Pnnted  at 
K  Doint  in  the  Record  an  article  by  the 
Sguished  columnist  Richard  Wilson. 
Sued  ''Stalemate  Policy  Has  Its  Val- 
5-  which  appeared  in  the  Washmgton 
Evening  Star  of  February  10. 
^  I  recommend  this  article  to  my  fellow 
c;.nators  for  I  feel  it  is  most  mformative 
and  perceptive.    It  logically  and  briefly 
explams  the  values  of  the  policy  which 
this  Nation  has  been  following  over  the 
nast  decade  and  the  very  sound  reason 
Thv  we  have  to  follow  such  a  policy. 
It  also  points  out  the  benefits  that  have 
hppn  derived  from  that  policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

stalemate  policy  has  Its  Value 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 
With  the  passage  of  a  little  time,  crlsls- 
ridden  U.S.  officials  realized  that  nothing  was 
changed  by  the  air  retaliation  in  Vietnam. 
Si  problem  remained  the  same-to  get  in 
deeper  or  to  begin  to  get  out. 

All  major  aspects  of  the  dilemma  are  very 
lar^  and  Ion?  range.  One  found  attack 
will  not  drive  Americans  out  of  Vietnam^ 
S  e  or  two  air  attacks  will  not  lessen  the 
rnmmunist  Chinese  determination  to  rule 
allSheast  Asia  and  push  the  United  States 
hack  to  the  Philippines  and  beyond. 
Ilils  is  the  real  issue.  The  difference  be- 
t,™  those  who  would  pull  back  and  those 
who  would  stay  put  is  in  the  evaluation  of 
StJer  or  not  a  fallback  would  have  any 
Sferfal  effect  on  the  U.S.  strategic  position 

'''SeTS  military  action  l"  Vietnam  has 
postponed  further  discussion  of  a  negotiated 
Lttlement  but  the  history  of  events  there 
suggests  that  it  wiU  arise  again. 

It  is  the  contention  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
former  Ambassador,  that  a  stalemate  has 
n  fact  been  reached  in  Vietnam.  During 
Sis  st'alemate  he  hopes  that  a  govem-en 
can  be  organized  and  maintained  that  will 
have  true  national  aspirations  equal  to 
standing  against  the  Chinese  Reds. 

He  and  others,  are  talking  in  very  long- 
range  terms  that  imply  the  US.  commit- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  might  last  for  dec- 

'"^h^'^oncept  of  stalemate  is  "ot  Jrushed 
aside  bv  U.S.  officials  as  something  to  be 
Sunned.  That  is.  in  fact,  what  happened 
in  Korea  and  has  continued  ^ow  for  10  j  ears 
Stalemate  is  the  condition  that  exists  and 
has  existed  for  20  years,  between  the  Re- 
public  of   China   and  the   Chinese   Peoples 

""Smate  is  certainly  regarded  as  better 
than  defeat.  It  is  very  costly  to  us  m  Korea 
on  Formosa  and  in  southeast  Asia,  but  the 
alternative  In  the  end  might  ^^  more  ex 
pensive.  As  is  now  being  demonstrated  In 
Formosa,  the  cost  can  decl  ne  and  a  nation 
can  be  built  where  none  e'^'fted  b7°je. 

Stalemate  is  hard  to  live  with  besides  being 
exnenslve  It  is  hard  to  maintain  and  de- 
end  politically  in  a  country  Where  wlnnmg 
ranks  so  high  In  the  mortality  scale  _  FaU- 
ing  to  win  18  a  ready-made  Po"tf  ^ij^J^JJ", 
for  the  party  out  of  power.  But  DNUgbt 
Eisenhower  survived  It  in  Korea  after  falUng 
to  win  caused  discontent  with  the  Truman 
administration. 

Responsible  officials  are  not  so  certain  as 
Lodge  whose  responsibility  is  at  an  end  that 
a  stalemate  does  exist.  They  have  noted  that 
in  the  last  year  Infiltration  of  South  Vietnam 
from  the  north  has  doubled.  But  the  policy 
being  pursued  points  toward  the  creation  of 


a  stalemate,  whatever  President  Johnson  may 

call  it 

Every  military  response  to  Vletcong  attack 
bv  U  S  forces  Is  limited  to  fit  the  situation 
and  we  are  not  driving  north  nor  are  the^ 
South  Vietnamese.  The  President  often  re- 
minds his  advisers  that  the  late  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  advised  him  never  to  get  bogged 
down  in  a  land  war  in  Asia.  A  war  had  yet 
to  be  won  by  air  action  alone. 

By  taking  the  stand  we  have  In  Asia  since 
World  War  H  we  have  prevented  the  com- 
plete domination  of  East  Asia  by  the  Com- 
munists and  preserved  a  climate  in  which 
Japan  and  the  Philippines  could  grow  and 
prosper.    U  we  had  not  stood  firm  aU  of  Ko- 
rea  would  be  Communist,  Chiang  Kai-shek 
would  not   exist,  southeast   Asia  would  be 
under  Chinese  domination  and  Japan  and 
the  Philippines  would  be  in  the  shadow  of  a 
PeipTng  government  stronger  than  It  is  today. 
Sere  is  much  to  be  said,  therefore,  for  the 
policy  of  creating  and  maintaining  a  stale- 
mate.    However  unsavory  the  word,  this  has 
been  the  main  line  of  our  P°"<=y  ^^>f  ?f  *^^, 
end  of  World  War  II.  not  only  in  Asia  but  at 
?Se  ^stmg  point  in  Berlin.    The  confronta- 
tlon  and  stalemate  at  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween Western  and  Eastern  Europe  held  the 
line  until  the  Western  nations  could  recover 
and  become  more  prosperous  than  ever  be- 

^°  Also,  we  created  a  stalemate  in  Greece  and 
at  Trieste.  A  neutral  if  not  entirely  inde- 
pendent Austria  emerged.  Stalemate  in 
Asia  could  have  the  further  advantage  of 
living  a  wedge  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  communist  China.  We  have  much  to 
gain  from  the  policy  and  the  Johnson  doc- 
trine of  limited  response  helps  to  promote  it. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES FILE  REPORTS,  AND  SIGN 
DULY  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr  SMATHERS.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  following  to- 
day's session  until  February  17,  1965,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; that  committees  be  author- 
ized to  file  reports;  and  that  the  Vice 
President  or  President  pro  tempore  be 
authorized  to  Sign  duly  enrolled  bills  and 
ioint  resolutions. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr  SMATHERS.   Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business.  ,^  ^-l,    ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tion on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated.  


ENGRAVER  IN  THE  U.S.  MINT 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  state  the  nomination  on  the 
calendar. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of   Frank  Gasparro,  of  Pennsyl- 


vania, to  be  Engraver  in  the  Mint  of  the 
United  States  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume   the    consideration   of    legislative 

business.  __     ^   ^, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 

objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

TRIBUTE  TO  LATE  GREAT  FEDERAL 
JURIST,  ALBERT  LEE  STEPHENS 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  deep 
feeling  of  sadness  recently  was  felt  by 
the  legal  profession  in  California  and, 
indeed,  throughout  the  Western  States 
with  news  of  the  death,  at  the  age  of  90, 
of  retired  Federal  Judge  Albert  Lee 
Stephens.  .     . 

Over  a  career  of  44  years  as  a  junst. 
Judge  Stephens  evidenced  the  finest 
qualities  looked  for  in  a  pei-son  who  sits 
on  the  bench— honesty,  perspicacity,  wis- 
dom courtesy,  and  understanding.  In 
addition,  while  steadfastly  and  uncom- 
promisingly expounding  principles  of 
equity  and  justice  in  wliich  he  believed. 
Judge  Stephens  was  known  as  a  warm 
human  being  motivated  by  sympathy  and 
tolerance.  .     ,  , 

The  judicial  career  of  this  learned 
judge  covered  service  on  both  State  and 
Federal  courts,  following  several  years  in 
law  enforcement  as  Los  Angeles  city  at- 
torney. After  rising  to  the  position  of 
presidins  justice  of  the  California  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Appeals,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Federal  district  court  by  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  and  shortly  elevated 
to  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  on 
which  he  eventually  became  the  presid- 
ing judge.  .     .  ^   T  J 

In  his  capacity  as  Federal  junst,  Judge 
Stephens  was  an  outstanding  exponent  of 
civil    riehts    in    the    broadest    sense. 
Among  his  opinions  was  one  restoring 
citizenship  to  Japanese -Americans  who 
had  been  incarcerated  in  wartune  evacu- 
ation centei-s.    In  another  proceeding. 
whUe  concurring  in  the  constitutionality 
of  the  wartime  removal  orders.  Judge 
Stephens  heatedly  denounced  the  treat- 
ment of  those  Americans  of  Japanese 
descent  who  were  summarily  uprooted 
and  transferred  to  the  relocation  camps. 
In  another  signal  opinion,  he  delivered 
the  ruling  of  his  court  that  school  segre- 
gation for  children  of  Mexican  descent 
was  unconstitutional.  7  years  before  the 
Supreme  Court's  landmark  decision  on 
this  practice. 

Judge  Stephens  was  a  native  of  Indiana 
and  a  veritable  child  pioneer,  going  West 
at  the  age  of  10  with  his  parents  In  a 
covered-wagon  train. 
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In  his  role  as  public  official,  jurist,  and 
dedicated  citizen.  Judge  Stephens  was 
unifoi-mly  respected.  His  passing  is  a 
great  loss  to  his  State  and  to  our  Nation. 


PURPORTED  SAVINGS  TO  BE  MADE 
IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE BUDGET 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
lease of  the  budget  for  fiscal  1966  con- 
firmed the  fact  that  this  administra- 
tion is  doing  everything  possible  to  con- 
serve the  taxpayer's  dollar  and  yet  pro- 
vide the  necessary  services  that  should 
come  from  an  efficient  and  compassionate 
government.  The  line  between  efficiency 
at  the  expense  of  extravagance  and  ef- 
ficiency at  the  expense  of  the  future  is  a 
hard  line  to  draw  in  undertakings  as 
large  and  as  complex  as  those  of  the 
Federal  Government.  By  and  large,  I 
believe  the  new  budget  draws  these 
lines  fairly  and  well.  However,  Mr. 
President,  I  must  take  exception  to  some 
of  the  purported  savings  to  be  made  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Un- 
fortunately, in  some  instances,  these 
savings  seem  to  be  a  clear  example  of 
being  "penny  wise  and  pound  foolish." 
We  are  saving  money  in  this  decade  at 
the  expense  of  future  decades  of  farmers 
and  consumers.  I  certainly  hope  that 
the  agreement  reached  here  yesterday 
will  permit  a  reexamination  of  some  of 
the  alleged  savings  so  that  the  long-term 
interests  of  our  agriculture  economy  will 
not  be  unduly  restricted. 

Certainly,  the  agriculture  budget 
represents  a  choice  target.  It  is  big  and 
it  is  complex  and  there  are  many- 
farmers  and  nonfarmers  alike — who  cry 
for  the  end  to  these  programs,  perhaps 
because  they  do  not  understand  them. 

Others  of  my  colleagues  have  already 
mentioned  the  fact  that  one  of  the  real 
and  most  serious  consequences  of  the 
cutbacks  in  some  of  the  support  pro- 
grams will  be  to  further  restrict  the  in- 
come of  the  smaller  farmers  and  drive 
more  and  more  of  them  off  the  farm  and 
into  our  cities.  It  is  obvious  that  one  of 
the  first  considerations  of  any  program 
curtailment  should  be  that  it  not  create 
unnecessary  hardship  or  contradict  Gov- 
ernment programs  in  other  areas.  It 
makes  little  sense  to  be  fighting  poverty 
on  one  hand  and  creating  it  on  the 
other. 

The  cutbacks  on  some  of  these  support 
programs  will  be  felt  almost  immediately 
as  some  of  our  small  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers who  have  been  skirting  the  edge  of 
insolvency  are  pushed  over  the  brink. 
But  there  will  also  be  long-range  detri- 
ments as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  the 
immediate  situation.  Included  in  the  re- 
ductions planned  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  the  closing  of  20  research 
stations,  the  elimination  of  100  research 
projects,  and  a  cut  of  from  $15  to  $20 
million  in  funds  for  Soil  Conservation 
Service  technicians  at  the  local  level.  Mr. 
President,  these  actions  are  perilously 
close  to  a  reckless  disregard  for  the  de- 
mands of  the  future  to  save  a  few  dollars 
today — in  other  words,  "penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish."  These  research  stations 
that  are  being  closed  have  done  substan- 
tial and  pioneering   work  to  help  the 


farmers  in  the  area  in  which  they  are 
located  to  better  deal  with  the  problems 
of  climate,  soil,  and  crops  that  often  are 
unique  to  the  region  in  which  they  are 
located.  Such  is  the  case,  Mr.  President, 
for  the  horticultural  station  at  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  which  has  been  marked  for 
extinction. 

Wyoming  has  some  serious  agricultural 
problems  that  make  it  difficult  for  even 
the  most  dedicated  and  the  most  scien- 
tific farmer  or  rancher  to  gain  a  living 
from  the  soil.  Their  difficulties  have 
been  lessened  in  many  instances  by  the 
work  of  the  horticultural  station.  The 
work  this  station  has  performed  in  the 
search  for  crops  that  will  grow  well  in 
Wyoming's  high  altitude  and  mature 
early  to  succeed  in  Wyoming's  short 
growing  season  is  outstanding.  And 
this  work  brings  not  only  benefits  to  the 
individual  farmers  but  is  an  investment 
in  the  agricultural  future.  No  one  can 
say  what  the  discoveries  and  investiga- 
tions made  at  this  station  or  any  of  the 
other  19  scheduled  for  shutdown  may 
produce  that  could  bring  about  a  drastic 
and  beneficial  change  in  our  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  factors  that 
has  made  this  Nation  great  is  our  con- 
tinued striving  toward  self-improvement. 
In  every  object  of  human  endeavor 
someone  has  asked,  "How  does  it  work?" 
and  "How  can  it  be  made  to  work  better?" 
Many  of  our  national  heroes  have  been 
men  who  have  questioned  the  adequacy 
of  their  contemporary  physical  world 
and  set  out  to  make  it  better  or  men  who 
were  not  content  to  accept  the  unknown 
as  something  that  should  remain  un- 
known. And  at  this  time — in  the  face 
of  the  space  age  with  its  population  ex- 
plosion— we  should  not  turn  our  backs  on 
any  effort  to  increase  man's  efficiency 
and  the  sum  of  his  knowledge. 

Another  effort  marked  for  the  budget 
ax  is  the  work — or  at  least  part  of  it — 
being  done  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  Mr.  President,  the  work  of  a 
Soil  Conservation  Service  technician  is 
twofold.  He  is  a  trained  scientist  and 
technician  who  assists  the  farmer  to  plan 
his  operations  and  to  till  his  fields  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  best  pos- 
sible use  of  the  potential  of  his  land, 
while  at  the  same  time  conserving  one 
of  our  most  priceless  heritages — our  soil. 

Almost  every  child's  geography  book 
contains  statistics  about  how  many  mil- 
lion carloads  of  fertile  soil  washes  each 
year  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  And  no 
discussion  of  the  great  depression  is  com- 
plete without  an  allusion  to  the  Dust 
Bowl  and  the  havoc  worked  on  a  great 
segment  of  American  agriculture 
through  its  failure  to  properly  use  the 
soil.  Again,  Mr.  President,  we  see  a  pro- 
posed cutback  in  services  which — while 
seeking  immediate  gains  for  the  pres- 
ent— are  in  equal  measure  seeking  to 
prepare  us  to  meet  the  future  and  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  the  dust  bowls, 
floods,  and  erosion  that  have  occurred 
too  often  in  our  agricultural  history. 

Mr.  President,  these  suggestions  put 
forward  today  are  for  the  preservation 
of  agricultural  programs  that  I  believe 
to  be  in  the  Nation's  best  interest.  I 
would  also  like  to  suggest  a  positive  ac- 
tion in  the  reform  of  an  existing  agri- 


cultural sei-vice  which  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  greatly  strengthening  our  farm 
economy  and  the  position  of  the  family 
farm  in  our  total  agricultural  economy. 

No  problem  is  more  acute  for  our 
farmers  than  the  problem  of  credit.  For 
rural  people  who  cannot  get  credit  from 
private  lenders,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration is  the  only  available  source. 

Only  credit  can  open  the  door  to  agri-^ 
culture  for  the  young  man  who  wants  to 
get  in.  Only  credit  can  help  the  small 
farmer  enlarge  his  farm  to  efficient  and 
economical  size.  Only  credit  can  help  tlie 
farmer  adjust  his  operations  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  other  farm  programs,  new 
techniques,  new  machinery,  and  new 
research. 

The  supervised  credit  services  of  Farm, 
ers  Home  Administration  has  contributed 
mightily  to  farm  family  agriculture  in  my 
State  of  Wyoming — 

Recognizing  the  expanding  needs  for 
credit  by  farmers  and  other  rural  people, 
FHA  made  loans  totaling  $10.4  million  in 
1964 — a  239-percent  increase  above  the 
1960  level. 

Late  last  year,  FHA  loaned  $520,000  to 
the  Platte  County  Grazing  Association, 
an  organization  of  23  farm  and  ranch 
families.  The  loan  and  private  contribu- 
tions permitted  these  families  to  pur- 
chase a  36,000  acre  ranch  and  develop  it 
as  a  grazing  area.  Now  23  farm  families 
have  adequate  and  efficient  operations  in 
an  area  where  previously  they  had  little 
or  no  opportunity  for  expansion. 

One  large  ranch  using  mostly  hired 
help  is  now  replaced  by  23  families,  add- 
ing to  the  county  tax  base,  adding  to  the 
community  income.  The  loan  will  be  re- 
paid in  full  and  with  interest  within  40 
years. 

In  January  of  this  year,  FHA  made  five 
individual  farm  ownership  loans  total- 
ing $273,500  to  five  Wyoming  farmers  to 
purchase  1,646  acres  of  irrigated  land 
owned  by  a  corporation,  and  operated  by 
hired  labor. 

Now  five  small  landowners  have  been 
able  to  expand  to  economical  and  profit- 
able size.  The  stability  of  that  mral 
community  has  been  enhanced  and  its 
economy  increased  by  the  additional  pur- 
chasing power  of  those  five  farm  families. 

These  are  not  unusual  or  isolated  ex- 
amples of  the  kind  of  service  FHA  is  per- 
forming. These  are  typical  of  what  is 
going  on  all  over  rural  America. 

But  there  still  exists  a  serious  credit 
gap  in  agriculture  that  is  closing  the  door 
to  many  young  people  who  want  to  get 
in  or  to  enlarge  their  operations. 

The  problem  is  this:  The  widening  gap 
between  the  high-market  price  of  farm 
real  estate  and  the  normal  value  of 
farm  land  based  on  its  earning  capacity. 
Current  farm  credit  lending  policies  are 
based  on  earning  capacity  values — not 
on  market  values. 

In  recent  years,  the  market  price  of 
farm  real  estate  has  risen  steadily  un- 
der the  competitive  pressure  of  land 
speculators,  individual  and  corporate 
land  investors  who  enjoy  a  favorable  tax 
writeoff,  and  by  locally  established  farm- 
ers with  good  credit  resources  who  are 
willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  an  extra 
package  of  land  adjacent  to  their  own 
holdings  in  order  to  make  use  of  expen- 
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sive  farm  equipment  or  merely  for  in- 
vpstment  and  speculation. 

The  young  farmer  with  little  or  no 
capital  resource  is  therefore  unable  to 
buv  farm  land  that  comes  on  the  market 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  does  not 
have  the  cash  to  pay  the  difference  be- 
tween the  normal  price  and  the  market 
nrice  even  if  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion or  any  other  lender  is  able  to  make 
a  loan  for  the  full  normal  value  of  the 

^^As  a  result,  the  young  and  able  farmer 
wanting  to  get  into  agriculture  is  denied 
the  opportunity.  Too  much  of  the  land 
nut  on  the  market  by  reiring  farmers  is 
bought  up  by  absentee  owners,  the  cor- 
poration farmer,  or  the  doctor,  lawyer, 
or  other  briefcase  farmer  whose  princl- 
nal  crop  is  a  tax  writeoff— farms  get 
larger  and  larger— famUy  farms  get  few- 
er and  fewer. 

This  problem  will  become  more  acute 
as  time  goes  on.  The  1959  Census 
showed  that  some  17  percent  of  all  farm- 
ers in  this  country  were  65  years  or  older 
An  additional  22  percent  were  55  to  64 
years  of  age.  By  1970,  nearly  half  of  all 
our  farmers  will  be  over  55  years,  fhis 
situation  is  as  true  in  Wyoming  as  it  is 
elsewhere. 

To  anyone  studying  this  problem  there 
is  one  inevitable  and  logical  conclusion: 
that  this  credit  gap  must  be  closed  and 
closed  soon  if  we  are  to  preserve  and 
maintain  farm  family  agriculture. 

One  simple  and  effective  way  to  do 
this  is  to  adjust  the  credit  policies  of 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to: 

Enable  FHA  to  loan  the  full  fair  mar- 
ket value  to  qualified  applicants. 

Enable  terms  of  such  loans  to  permit 
repayment  first  on  that  portion  of  the 
loan  representing  the  true  earning 
capacity  value  of  the  farm  over  a  period 
of  years  and  not  to  exceed  40  years. 

Enable  that  portion  of  the  loan  repre- 
senting the  difference  between  the  true 
earning  capacity  value  and  the  market 
value  to  be  deferred  and  noninterest 
bearing  until  the  unpaid  principal  bal- 
ance on  the  entire  loan  is  reduced  to  a 
size  not  exceeding  the  earning  capacity 
of  the  property. 

I  beUeve  this  kind  of  credit  policy 
would  be  sound  and  is  necessary.  Price- 
support  payments,  commodity  allot- 
ments, land  retirement  payments,  ana 
favorable  tax  writeoffs  are  substantially 
subsidizing  and  encoiu-aging  absentee 
landownership    and    causing    excessive 

land  prices.  ,  .     ,        „* 

If  we  are  to  halt  the  trend  in  loss  of 
farm  families,  if  we  are  to  reverse  the 
alarming  migration  of  rural  people  to 
urban  slums,  if  we  are  to  reopen  the  door 
to  farm  family  agriculture  to  deserving 
and  qualified  young  farmers,  then  we 
need  this  kind  of  expanded  farm  owner- 
ship credit  policy  in  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

This  expansion  of  credit  could  do  mucn 
to  reverse  the  trend  of  the  corporation 
farm.  At  the  beginning  of  my  remarks, 
I  noted  that  the  effects  of  some  of  these 
proposed  budget  cuts  would  be  to  create 
poverty  on  one  hand  while  fighting  it  on 
the  other. 

Rather  than  adopt  this  completely 
shortsighted  approach,  Mr.  President,  we 


would  do  well  to  support  existing  pro- 
grams which  strengthen  the  f amUy  farm 
and  the  future  of  f amUy  farming  and  to 
initiate  new  programs  which  will  secure 
the  necessary  progress  needed  to  assure 
continued  growth  and  development  in 
our  agricultural  economy. 


A  LOOK  AT  VIETNAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  pressure  of  events  in  Viet- 
nam in  the  last  few  days  is  prompting 
prudent  Americans  to  take  a  penetrat- 
ing look  at  the  defense  posture  of  the 
United  States  in  southeast  Asia,  and 
more  broadly,  throughout  the  Pacific. 

We  cannot  forget  that  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Pacific  are  such 
that  we  cannot  remain  indifferent  to 
events  which  might  alter  the  balance  of 
power  in  that  area.    This  is  so  because 
the  United  States  is  a  Pacific  Oceari 
power      Nor  is  this  simply  a  boastful 
statement.    It  is,  instead,  an  ineluctable 
fact  of  history  and  of  geography.    Two 
of  our  50  States— Alaska  and  HawaU— 
are  thrust  out  into  the  Pacific  Ocean 
Our  great  Western  States  look  out  toward 
the  Pacific.   The  American  flag  flies  over 
names  immortalized  during  the  Second 
World    War:     Guam,    Wake,    Midway. 
And  the  United  States  administers  in  the 
western  Pacific  the  trust  territories  of 
the  Marshalls,  the  Carolines,  and  the 
Marianas.     Nor  does  this  exhaust  the 
list,  for  there  is  also  an  American  pres- 
ence in  American  Samoa,  in  the  How- 
land-Baker-Jarvis  group  and  on  Jotui- 
ston  and  stUl  other  islands  in  the  Pacific. 
A   thought-provoking    assessment   of 
the  situation  in  Vietnam  has  been  made 
by  Prof.  James  D.  Atkinson,  of  George- 
town university,  in  the  February  3  issue 
of  the  Washington  Report  of  the  Ameri- 
can Security  Council. 

Professor  Atkinson's  remarks  were  pre- 
pared prior  to  the  sudden  upsurge  of 
military  actions  in  Vietnam  during  the 
past  week.    Thus,  they  were  given  with- 
out the  benefit  of  knowledge  of  the  Viet- 
cong  attacks  against  our  Pleiku  installa- 
tion and  the  American  billet   at  Qui 
Nhon   which  resulted  in  death  and  in- 
juries to  many  Americans.    They  were 
prepared  prior  to  U.S.S.R.  Premier  Alexei 
N  Kosygin's  visit  to  Hanoi,  where,  fol- 
lowing the  American  retaliatory  air  raids 
on  Dong  Hoi.   the   question  has  been 
dramatically    reopened    as   to    whether 
Russia  would  back  Hanoi  against  U.b. 

attacks. 

Perhaps,  as  some  predict,  the  intensi- 
fied fighting  which  erupted  on  February 
6  will  subside  to  the  level  of  the  cold  war 
in  South  Vietnam.  Perhaps,  as  others 
have  forecasted,  the  Communist  forces 
have  now  embarked  on  a  determined  es- 
calation of  military  efforts. 

Regardless,  the  changed  situation  is 
being  used  by  elements  both  within  the 
United  States  and  abroad  as  a  renewed 
opportunity  to  urge  that  the  United 
States  undertake  negotiations  to  with- 
draw from  Vietnam.  Should  it  not  be 
used  more  prudently,  to  determine  now, 
in  advance  of  further  tests  of  our  will,  or 
probing  actions,  whether  we  shall  con- 
tinue merely  to  counter  or  react  to 
thrusts  determined  to  be  taken  by  Com- 


munist forces  in  accordance  with  their 
best  interests  as  to  time,  place,  character, 
and  magnitude? 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
interesting,  incisive,  and  provocative 
analysis  of  the  situation  in  Vietnam  by 
Dr.  Atkinson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


NONE  So  Quick 

There  has  been  a  mounting  campaign  to 
get  the  united  States  out  of  South  Vietnam. 
Many  reasons  are  given  for  this  position.  For 
example,  we  are  told  that  the  people  to 
South  Vietnam  are  fainthearted  in  the  fight 
against  the  Communist  Vietcong.  Yet  these 
supposedly  fainthearted  people  have  been 
enduring  casualties  measxired  in  the  thou- 
sands every  year,  and  for  many  years,  in  de- 
fending themselves  against  communism. 

In  the  vast  area  that  is  washed  by  the 
waters    of   the    Pacific    Ocean,    the    United 
States  is  fortunate  thus  far  to  have  rnany 
stanch    friends.     These   friends   have   indi- 
cated their  friendship  by  Joining  with  us  in 
defensive   treaties   for   the   maintenance   of 
peace  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  area.     Tlius  we 
participated  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
in  the  ANZUS  treaty.     Australia,  New  Zea- 
and    the^ Republic  of  the  PhUipplnes.  and 
¥hWnd  (Br?tain.  Prance   and  Pakistan  «xe 
narticipants    but   are    not   in    the    Pacinc) 
fomed  with  us  in  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
^ganizltion.  SEATO.    South  Vietnam  carne 
under  the  protection  of  SEATO  in  accord- 
See  with  article  IV  of  the  treaty,    we  have 
mutual  defense  treaties  with  Japan^atlon- 
SSt   China,   and   South   Korea      Thus  the 
m^ures  which  we  take  or  faU  to  take  to 
Vietnam  wUl  produce  a  political  and  psycho- 
logical   fallout   extending   far   beyond    that 
strife-torn  country. 

OTHER  TAKEOVER  EFFORTS  STARTED 

Some  of  the  far-reaching  effects  which 
might  result  if  there  were  an  American  pol- 
Sy  01  appeasement  in  Vietnam  have  already 
SLn  for^hadowed.  This  is  ^beca^«  .  .^f  • 
policy  has  sometimes  appeared  to  be  hesitant 
and  unsure.  Thus  during  the  last  days  of 
Scember  1964  a  clandesttoe  Communist 
radio  station  run  by  the  Thailand  independ- 
Ince  movement  began  broadcasttog  propa- 

fresh  outbreak  of  the  Communist  Hukbala 
han  Euerrillas  in  the  Philippines.  Since  t^ 
foneS-awn-out  Huk  revolutionary  activity 
iSf^t  ^ountty  Which  peaked  in  the  early 
IQM^sii  supported  by  the  Chtoese  Commu- 
iiSs  7t  is  likely  that  the  current  terrorist 
S^^atJon?  of tS  Huks  are  once  ^ain  bemg 
■stimulated  by  the  Red  Chinese.  If  this  up 
«Se  in^evolutionary  action  by  the  Commu- 
S  Southeast  Jia  is  ta^j-g  P^^^"  ^^J 
result  of  what  the  Communists  in<^erpret  as 
otS^lethargy  in  that  part  of  the  ^5°^^^^°^^ 
mav  well  ask  what  the  effect  would  be  u  we 
were  ^o  embark  on  a  policy  of  appeasement 
in  South  Vietnam. 

The  Chinese  Communists  "e  atternptlng  to 
change  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Pac^«; 
S  appetite  is  insatiable.  Earlier  It  was 
Srea.  Then  it  was  Tibet  and  later  an  In- 
cursion into  India.  But  now  «\d  ^or  the 
past  decade  it  has  also  been  a  drive  into 
Lutheast  Asia.  And  always  accornpanying 
this  revolutionary  advance  in  the  Pacific 
has  been  Chinese  Communist  mischiefmak- 
mg  in  Africa  and  in  Latin  America.  Almost 
dally  the  press  reports  details  of  the  Chinese 
Coinmunlst  support  of  the  Communist  guer- 
rUlas  to  the  Congo.  And  no  longer  ago  than 
October  26,  1964,  our  good  Latin  American 
neighbor,  Colombia,  reported  that  Commu- 
^t-sponsored   guerrillas    to    that    country 
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were  equipped  with  arms  supplied  by  Com- 
munist China  and  Cuba.  In  short,  Chinese 
Communist  revolutionary  activity  is  in  con- 
flict with  American  interests  not  only  in  the 
Pacific  but  elsewhere.  American  withdrawal 
from  South  Vietnam  will  no  more  appease  the 
Red  Chinese  ambitions  than  would  our  with- 
drawal across  the  Pacific  to  Hawaii.  Rather, 
it  would  stimulate  them  to  further  conquests 
and  so  might  well  trigger  an  all-out  war. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  giving  propaganda  and 
political  warfare  support  to  the  Chinese 
Communist  efforts  in  Vietnam.  The  official 
Soviet  news  agency  Tass  announced  Decem- 
ber 30.  1964,  that  a  permanent  office  of  the 
Vietnamese  National  Liberation  Front  would 
be  opened  in  Moscow.  On  January  5,  1965. 
the  official  Communist  Party  newspaper  Prav- 
da  printed  an  aggressive  letter  to  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  to  North  Viet- 
nam's Foreign  Minister.  Said  Gromyko: 
"The  Soviet  Union  supports  resolutely  the 
Just  national  liberation  struggle  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  against  the  armed  inter- 
vention of  American  imperialism  and  the 
antipopular  regime  of  Saigon.  The  Soviet 
Government  demands  that  the  United  States 
stop  all  Interference  in  the  affairs  of  South 
Vietnam,  that  it  withdraw  its  troops." 

There  are  many  public  indications  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  in  close  touch  with  the 
Communist  Vietcong.  For  example,  on  a 
Moscow  radio  broadcast  of  January  14.  1965. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Leontyev  of  the  Soviet 
armed  forces  said:  "The  battle  at  Bin  Ghia 
made  it  clear  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
guerrilla  forces  can  now  take  on  big  engage- 
ments, engagements  involving  several  bat- 
talions on  either  side."  It  has  since  been  re- 
ported that  units  of  battalion  size  have  been 
brought  into  the  South  Vietnamese  fighting 
from  North  Vietnam.  Prom  all  of  this  it 
would  seem  not  only  that  the  Vietcong  is 
committing  large  units  to  the  fighting,  but 
also  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  becoming  en- 
couraged to  take  a  more  belligerent  tone  by 
what  it  believes  to  be  signs  of  American  vac- 
illation in  southeast  Asia. 

THE   CHOICES 

What  options,  then,  has  the  United  States 
with  reference  to  our  policy  in  South  Viet- 
nam? In  blunt  terms  it  would  appear  that 
we  have  two  options:  To  go  or  to  stay. 

The  policy  of  going  is  sometimes  called 
a  policy  of  neutralization.  This  would  mean 
the  formation  of  a  government  in  South 
Vietnam  in  which  the  Communists  or  pro- 
Communists  would  participate.  Sooner  or 
later — and,  if  past  experience  with  coalition 
governments  is  a  guide,  it  would  be  sooner — 
the  Communists  would  dominate  the  govern- 
ment. Reduced  to  its  essentials  the  policy 
of  neutralization  is  a  policy  of  scuttle  and 
run,  a  policy  of  appeasement.  Both  on 
grounds  of  morality  and  of  self-interest,  it 
should  be  rejected. 

But  why  should  we  stay  in  Vietnam?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  really  the  answer 
to  another  question.  And  that  is  why  we 
are  in  Vietnam. 

PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  POSITION 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  answered  this  question.  Said 
the  President:  "We  are  there,  first,  because 
a  friendly  nation  has  asked  us  to  help  against 
Communist  aggression.  Ten  years  ago  our 
President  pledged  our  help.  Three  Presi- 
dents have  supported  that  pledge.  We  will 
not  break  it.  Second,  our  own  security  is 
tied  to  the  peace  of  Asia.  Twice  in  one 
generation  we  have  had  to  fight  against  ag- 
gression in  the  Far  East.  To  ignore  aggres- 
sion now  would  only  increase  the  danger  of 
a  larger  war." 

Both  '  Radio  Moscow  and  Communist 
North  Vietnam  Radio  Hanoi  have  commented 
somewhat  impudently  on  the  President's 
speech.  Said  Radio  Moscow  on  January  7: 
"Once  again  he  repeated  the  wornout  lines 


that  American  Armed  Forces  are  in  South 
Vietnam  to  give  help  and  safeguard  U.S. 
security  In  South  Vietnam."  And  Radio 
Hanoi  on  January  9  said:  "In  his  state  of 
the  Union  address  to  the  U.S.  Congress  on 
January  4,  Johnson  once  again  disclosed  U.S. 
stubbornness  in  continuing  Its  aggressive 
plot  In  South  Vietnam.  Johnson  brazenly 
stated  that  the  United  States  would  stay  In 
South  Vietnam." 

But  President  Johnson's  words  are  not 
"worn  out."  His  words  refiect  the  verdict 
of  history  on  the  policy  of  appeasement.  A 
firm  policy  In  Vietnam  today  Is  the  best  guar- 
antee of  avoiding  a  general  war  tomorrow. 
How  much  might  not  have  England — and  the 
world — been  spared  had  the  appeasers  of  the 
1930's  listened  to  the  advice  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill.  Militarily,  Communist  China  is 
still  a  "paper  tiger" — less  powerful  than  Hit- 
ler's Nazis  in  the  early  1930's.  Today  Com- 
munist China's  challenge  in  the  Pacific  can 
be  met  without  excessive  risk.  But  the  peril 
to  freedom  in  the  Pacific  will  continue  to 
rise  with  each  year  If  we  refuse  to  face  up 
to  this  challenge. 

WHAT    CAN    BE    DONE 

If  we  stay  In  South  Vietnam  what  can  we 
do  to  Improve  the  situation?  The  following 
steps  would  start  us  in  the  right  direction: 
(1)  Increased  interdiction  of  Communist 
supply  routes  into  South  Vietnam  and  such 
related  measures  as  might  be  required.  (2) 
Recognition  that  Vietnam  is  a  theater  of 
military  operations  by  the  appointment  of  a 
military  officer  rather  than  a  diplomatic  offi- 
cer as  chief  of  the  country  team  of  U.S.  per- 
sonnel there.  The  protection  of  the  people 
from  Vietcong  terrorism  is  a  prerequisite  be- 
fore any  semblance  of  stability  can  be 
achieved  and  this  is  essentially  a  military  op- 
eration. Appointment  of  a  military  officer  as 
head  of  the  country  team  would  be  in  accord 
with  the  priority  of  requirements  In  what 
is  unquestionably  an  area  of  combat  opera- 
tions. (3)  The  establishment  of  a  naval 
quarantine  on  North  Vietnam  as  an  aggressor 
against  the  peace  of  southeast  Asia.  The 
pressures  on  the  present  land  supply  routes 
by  such  a  naval  quarantine  on  North  Viet- 
nam will  not  be  fully  effective  for  several 
years.  Precisely  because  of  this,  however,  a 
naval  quarantine  would  signal  to  our  friends 
throughout  the  Pacific — and  no  less  Impor- 
tantly to  Communist  China — the  long-range 
determination  of  the  United  States  to  stop 
Chinese  Communist  aggression.  The  dis- 
play of  such  firmness  would  be  a  psycho- 
political  act  which  would  go  far  toward 
enlisting  support  for  U.S.  policy  not  in  the 
Pacific  alone  but  throughout  the  world. 

A  decision  to  stay  in  Vietnam  is  not  the 
easy  way  out  for  the  short  run.  Quite  the 
contrary,  it  will  mean  an  intensification  of 
the  long  and  hard  struggle.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  our  political  system  that  questions 
will  continue  to  be  raised  about  the  wisdom 
of  continuing  to  meet,  Indeed,  even  of  hav- 
ing accepted  the  challenge  in  Vietnam.  But 
viewed  in  a  larger  context,  Vietnam  is  but  a 
testing  ground.  Our  resolve  there  Is  the 
measure  of  our  vsrill  elsewhere.  An  American 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  would  inevitably 
be  followed  by  a  withdrawal  from  other  parts 
of  the  world  in  which  it  is  said  that  we  are 
"overextended."  In  such  a  context  is  Viet- 
nam any  more  untenable  than  Berlin? 

These  words  from  "The  Book  of  Proverbs" 
are  helpful  in  evaluating  the  attitude  of 
many  toward  our  friends  In  South  Vietnam: 
"None  so  quick  to  find  pretexts,  as  he  that 
would  break  with  a  friend;  he  Is  In  fault 
continually." 

Dr.  James  D.  Atkinson, 
International  Politics  Editor. 


WEST  VIRGINIAN  ON  THE  ICC 
Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.     Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  last  year  confirmed 


the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Virginia  Mae 
Brown,  a  West  Virginian,  to  the  Inter- 
state  Commerce  Commission.  Mrs. 
Brown  was  1  of  50  women  recommended 
by  President  Johnson  to  serve  in  various 
high  Federal  offices.  As  one  who  spoke 
in  support  of  confirmation  of  her  nomi- 
nation at  that  time,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  recognition  of  her  work  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  has  been  made  by  the 
Wall  Street  JouiTial  in  a  news  story  on 
Febi-uaiT  1  and  in  an  editorial  on  just  last 
Monday.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  these  items  placed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Feb.  1.  19651 

MRS.  Brown,  Adding  Female  Touch  to  ICC, 

Tongue-Lashes    Majority    on    Shielding 

Rails 

Washington. — Virginia  Mae  Brown,  the 
attractive  brunette  President  Johnson  picked 
to  bring  the  woman's  touch  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  gave  her  male  col- 
leagues a  tongue  lashing. 

"The  majority's  fear  of  the  forces  of  com- 
petition (in  transportation)  is  unwararnted," 
she  said.  The  prospects  "frighten  me  not." 
The  ICC's  all-male  majority  Is  so  concerned 
with  protecting  railroads  from  themselves 
that  it  is  ignoring  the  public,  Mrs.  Brown 
maintained.  "Are  shippers  orphans  under  tlie 
Interstate  Commerce  Act?"  asked  the  trim 
mother  of  two. 

Then,  with  language  seldom  if  ever  before 
heard  in  the  staid  old  ICC,  she  declared:  "It 
is  well  known  that  there  are  several  ways  to 
kill  a  cat.  Drowning  appears  to  be  the  most 
favored.  The  majority  *  *  •  waters  the 
facts  and  drowns  the  case." 

The  case  at  Issue  wasn't  very  big.  The 
Monon  Railroad  wanted  to  extend  its  tracks 
slightly  at  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  and  in  Jeffer- 
son County,  Ky.,  near  Louisville,  in  order  to 
set  up  a  route  for  moving  coal  to  steel  mUIs 
in  the  Chicago  area  and,  by  Great  Lakes 
ships,  to  other  mills. 

But  Mrs.  Brown  wasn'-fr  alone  in  feeling  the 
case  involved  Important  matters  of  principle. 
Four  other  commissioners  also  dissented  from 
the  majority's  decision  to  reject  Monon's  ap- 
plication. 

reflects    JOHNSON    POLICY 

The  charges  leveled  by  Mrs.  Brown,  and 
reflected  in  the  considerably  less  vigorous  dis- 
sents of  the  other  four,  are  the  sort  that  have 
been  voiced  in  recent  years  by  some — usually 
professorial  types — outside  the  Commission. 
ICC  Insiders  on  occasion  have  denied  vigor- 
ously that  the  agency  has  tried  harder  to  pro- 
tect the  railroads  from  competition  than  to 
encourage  rival  services  and  innovations  that 
shippers  want. 

Mrs.  Brown's  dissent  was  Interesting,  too, 
because,  as  President  Johnson's  sole  ap- 
pointee to  the  ICC  thus  far,  she  was  reflect- 
ing and  seemed  to  be  elaborating  on  the  ad- 
ministration's transport  policy.  The  late 
President  Kennedy  began  a  drive  to  loosen 
ICC  control  over  rail  rates,  and  Mr.  Johnson 
has  endorsed  the  principle  of  greater  reliance 
on  competition.  The  ICC  opposed  the  Ken- 
nedy approach.  It  is  waiting  to  see  the 
details  of  Mr.  Johnson's  legislative  package 
before  taking  a  stand  on  it. 

To  Mrs.  Brown,  the  Monon  case  seemed 
classic  m  terms  of  what  the  ICC's  role  should 
be.  Monon  proposed  an  Innovation  in  coal 
transport,  combining  barge  movement  with 
an  "Integral  train"  that  would  shuttle  be- 
tween Louisville  and  Michigan  City.  Ken- 
tucky and  West  Virginia  coal  would  be 
moved  down  the  Ohio  and  other  rivers,  by 
bargeline,  to  a  rail  transfer  facility  Monon 


Planned  to  build  near  Louisville,  then  shut- 
FiPd  up  to  a  proposed  rail-marine  termma 
at  Michigan  City.  American  Commercial 
n«ree  Lines  supported  Monon's  applica- 
Hrm  as  did  a  number  of  coal  shippers,  such 
is  inland  Steel  Co.  It  was  opposed  by  a 
n,,mber  of  coal-hauling  railroads,  mclud- 
TnTthe  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Norfolk  & 
Western,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Illinois 
Central. 

JUDGMENT  OF  THE  REGULATORS 

To  the  ICC  majority,  the  Monon  proposal 
nffered  no  "inherent  advantage  over  existing 
,prvice  "  Thus,  the  majority  said:  "It  would 
necessarily  follow  that  the  construction  of 
sunerfluous  lines  and  facilities  not  needed  to 
insure  adequate  service  to  the  public  should 
not  be  authorized,  and  existing  carriers 
should  not  be  required  to  face  unnecessary 
competition."  Anyway,  the  majority  added, 
railroad  tracks  cost  money  "and  if  opera- 
tions are  not  successful,  only  scrap  is  left. 
Monon's  proposal  wasn't  "prudent,"  it  con- 
Mrs  Brown  accused  the  majority  of  sub- 
stituting "the  judgment  of  the  regulators" 
for  that  of  "the  marketplace."  She  said: 
"What  the  majority  really  has  determmed 
here  Is  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
the  forces  of  competition."  Monon,  she  said, 
isn't  worried  its  investment  might  wind  up 
as  scrap,  so  "should  the  commission  be 
afraid?" 

"Carried  to  their  logical  conclusion,  the 
standards  applied  here  would  constitute  such 
a  straitjacket  that  any  hope  for  modern, 
progressive  innovations  in  surface  trans- 
portation    would    disappear,"     Mrs.     Brown 

said. 

ICC  Chairman  Charles  Webb,  In  his  sepa- 
rate dissent,  said  he  shared  Mrs.  Brown's 
thoughts  on  innovation.  He  also  charged 
that  the  decision  gives  all-rail  movements 
of  coal  "unwarranted  protection  from  the 
competition  of  barge-rail  and  b&rge-rail-lake 
routes." 

Dissenters  Laurence  Walrath,  Kenneth 
Tuggle,  and  Paul  Tierney  joined  In  assert- 
ing that  "an  oversupply  of  coal  transporta- 
tion does  not  equate  an  overabundance  of 
service  available  to  shippers." 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Jovirnal,  Feb.  8,  1965] 
Never  Underestimate  the  Power 

Though  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion was  set  up  to  protect  competition  in 
transportation,  it  sometimes  seems  more 
eager  to  protect  competitors  from  competi- 
tion. So  it's  encouraging  to  read  that  the 
ICC's  only  lady  member  Is  trying  to  push 
the  agency  back  on  the  proper  regulatory 
track. 

Virginia  Mae  Brown,  named  to  the  panel 
in  1964,  began  her  shoving  In  a  case  involv- 
ing the  Monon  Railroad.  The  Monon  wanted 
to  extend  its  tracks  slightly  In  order  to  set, 
up  a  combined  rail -water  route  for  moving 
coal  to  steel  mills  In  the  Chicago  area. 

The  ICC's  majority  rejected  the  proposal. 
Ruling  that  the  rail-water  plan  offered  no 
"inherent  advantage  over  existing  service,' 
It  said  the  step  would  not  be  "prudent"  for 
the  Monon.  Even  If  it  was  prudent,  the 
majority  decided  other  railroads  should  not 
have  to  face  "unnecessary"  competition. 

"The  majority's  fear  of  the  forces  of  com- 
petition," declared  Mrs.  Brown  in  her  searing 
dissent,  "is  unwarranted."  The  prospects 
"frighten  me  not."  Whether  the  majority 
thought  the  rail-water  service  was  a  prudent 
idea  or  not,  she  went  on  to  say,  lots  of  ship- 
pers apparently  liked  it,  since  they  argued 
for  approval  of  the  plan.  "Are  shippers 
orphans  under  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act?"  the  lady  inquired. 

In  much  the  same  way,  the  ICC's  fear  of 
change — almost  any  change — often  has  de- 
layed introduction  of  more  competitive  rate 
schedules  and  new  types  of  equipment  and 


service,  such  as  piggybacking.  In  the  eflfort 
to  preserve  competitors  instead  of  competi- 
tion, the  agency  can  thus  endanger  both. 

At  this  late  date,  Mrs.  Brown  faces  quite 
a  task  getting  the  agency  to  see  the  light,  but 
she  is  certainly  giving  her  male  colleagues 
some  powerful  competition  in  the  art  or 
commonsense. 


JERRY  MILAN  REGULI 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  the  Na- 
tion there  appears  to  be  widespread  con- 
cern about  the  ability  of  today's  youth 
to  take  the  reins  of  leadership  which 
eventually  they  will  inherit. 

I  do  not  share  this  concern,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. For  one  thing,  those  of  us  now  in 
positions  of  authority  are  considering 
programs  designed  to  give  to  all  Ameri- 
can boys  and  girls  the  maximum  educa- 
tion they  need  in  order  to  supplement 
their  God-given  capabilities. 

For  another  thing,  among  the  vast 
majority  of  our  youth  there  continues 
the  indomitable  American  spirit  to  make 
the  most  of  life— not  only  for  self-inter- 
est, but  also  for  the  interests  of  their 
fellow  men. 

I  wish  to  tell  the  Senate  the  story  of 
an  Indiana  boy.  It  is  a  somber  story, 
but  an  inspiring  one.  It  should  serve  to 
keep  bright  the  flame  of  confidence  in 
our  young  people  that  most  of  us  harbor, 
and  to  kindle  the  flame  among  those  who 
have  doubts. 

It  is  the  story  of  Jerry  Milan  Reguli, 
of  Franklin,  Ind. 

Jerrys  father  died  when  the  boy  was 
5  years  old.  The  boy  grew  up  in  a  home 
in  which  there  was  love — love  of  family 
and  love  of  God.  At  one  time,  he  wanted 
to  become  a  minister.  When  he  was  13, 
Jerry  planted  an  acre  of  tomatoes  on  his 
grandmother's  farm.  With  the  profits 
he  earned  from  farming,  he  took  out  a 
mortgage  on  a  house.  He  rented  the 
home,  to  help  pay  off  the  mortgage;  but 
he  protected  his  investment  with  mort- 
gage insurance. 

At  15,  Jerry  prepared  for  a  church 
program  a  brief  essay  on  what  education 
meant  to  him.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  essay,  as  it  appeared  in  the  No- 
vember 11,  1964,  issue  of  the  Franklm, 
Ind.,  Daily  Journal,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Education  Means  to  Me 
(By  Jerry  Milan  Reguli) 
As  We  grow  In  childhood  there  comes  a 
time  for  our  parents  to  send  us  off  to  school. 
In  the  beginning  I  believe  this  is  why  and 
probably  the  only  reason  for  us  going  to 
school.  But  there  comes  a  time  in  our  own 
lives  when  we  ask  why?  What  does  this 
mean  to  me? 

I  believe  to  go  to  school  is  to  get  an  edu- 
cation. Through  education  we  get  a  good 
view  of  what  life  is  really  like.  The  pur- 
pose of  life  is  to  matter,  to  be  productive, 
to  have  it  make  some  difference  that  we  lived 
at  all.  Through  education  we  see  clearly 
the  qualities  that  make  life  what  it  Is,  and 
therefore  strive  to  obtain  these  qualities. 
School  offers  a  combination  of  things  favor- 
able for  the  purpose  of  developing  my  capa- 
bilities. Going  to  school  and  learning  all 
I  can  about  different  vocations  helps  me  to 
decide  what  I  would  like  to  do  most  in  life. 
Then,  when  I  choose  my  vocation  I  will  take 


further  schooling  to  increase  my  knowledge 
so  I  will  be  more  able  to  serve  God  and  my 
fellow  man. 

"I  am  only  one,  but  I  am  one.  I 
cannot  do  everything,  but  I  can  do  some- 
thing.  What"  I  can  do,  I  ought  to  do;  and 
what  I  ought  to  do,  by  God's  grace  I  will  do." 
With  this  knowledge  we  realize  the  Im- 
portance of  God  to  us  and  through  educa- 
tion we  realize  even  more  the  awe-inspiring 
wonders  of  the  creation  of  life. 

Education  makes  us  realize  our  own  ig- 
norance, InstUling  in  us  a  desire  to  increase 
our  knowledge.  It  offers  faith  in  the  pres- 
ent and  the  future.  Education  offers  us 
the  opportunity  to  understand  ourselves  and 
our  neighbors,  enabling  us  to  find  our  place 
in  society  and  suggesting  a  means  through 
which  we  can  contribute  to  society. 

Education  offers  Insight  to  the  path  of  a 
rich  full  life  of  happiness. 

Happiness  in  the  ancient  noble  sense 
means  self  fulfillment  and  is  given  to 
those  who  use  to  the  fullest  whatever  talent 
God  bestowed  upon  them.  I  believe  school 
trains  me  to  use  my  talents  to  their  fullest 
and  instills  In  me  a  faith  in  myself  that  I 
am  capable.  Future  success  and  satisfaction 
often  depend  upon  an  education  and  upon 
education  rests  the  rich  heritage  of  human 
life  So  as  Mark  Twain  wrote:  "Let  us  en- 
deavor to  live,  that  when  we  come  to  die,  even 
the  undertaker  will  be  sorry." 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  among 
other  things.  Jerry  said  on  that  day,  in 
church : 

The  purpose  of  life  Is  to  matter,  to  be  pro- 
ductive, to  have  it  make  some  difference  that 
we  lived  at  all.  Through  education  we  see 
clearly  the  qualities  that  make  life  what  It  Is. 
and  therefore  strive  to  obtain  these  qualities 
•  *  *  Education  makes  us  realize  our  own 
ignorance,  instilling  in  us  a  desire  to  increase 
our  knowledge.  It  offers  faith  in  the  present 
and  the  future.  Education  offers  us  the  op- 
portunity to  understand  ourselves  and  our 
neighbors,  enabling  us  to  find  our  Place  in 
society  and  suggesting  a  means  through 
which  we  can  contribute  to  society. 

Such  simple  eloquence  from  a  15 -year- 
old  boy.  Then  Jerry  concluded  on  a 
tragically  prophetic  note : 

Future  success  and  satisfaction  often  de- 
pend upon  an  education,  and  upon  education 
rests  the  rich  heritage  of  human  life.  So  as 
Mark  Twain  wrote:  "Let  us  endeavor  to  live. 
that  when  we  come  to  die,  even  the  under- 
taker will  be  sorry." 

A  little  more  than  a  year  after  Jerry 
Reguli  spoke  these  words,  he  became  a 
victim  of  leukemia.  A  few  months  ago, 
at  the  age  of  16,  Jerry  Reguli  died. 

I  wrote  to  Jerry's  mother,  and  asked 
her  permission  to  include  her  late  son's 
essay  in  the  Record,  where  it  can  serve 
as  an  inspiration  to  all  who  read  it.  She 
granted  permission:  and  she  told  me  that 
shortly  before  his  illness  and  death,  Jerry 
had  decided  to  study  agriculture  at  Pur- 
due University;  and  he  talked  of  going 
to  underdeveloped  nations,  to  teach 
farming  skills.  His  own  farming  skills 
and  his  good  business  sense  enabled  Jerry 
to  leave  an  estate  of  $7,000  when  he  died 
at  16.  , 

Perhaps  the  greatest  legacy  any  of  us 
can  leave,  though,  is  that  our  lives  were 
meaningful  and.  as  Jerry  said,  that  oui- 
existence  contributed  something  to  our 
fellow  men.  For  the  answer  to  whether 
this  goal  is  achieved,  each  man  must  look 
into  his  own  heart  and  mind  and  soul. 
I  pray  that  each  of  us  is  pleased  with 
what  he  finds. 
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I  know  that  Jerry  Reguli  must  have 
been. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MIDDLE  INCOME  HOUSING 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  a  remarkable  effort  in  the  middle  in- 
come housing  field  which  has  been  car- 
ried out  under  New  York  State's  Mitch- 
ell Lama  program  plan  I  have  previously 
proposed  in  housing  bills. 

I  have  long  believed  in  and  proposed 
a  Federal  program  parallel  to  the  Mitch- 
ell Lama  program  which  would  include 
a  Federal  limited  profit  mortgage  cor- 
portation,  financed  by  tax-free  bonds  is- 
sued on  the  money  market,  to  underwrite 
limited-profit  middle-income  housing  at 
a  cost  within  the  reach  of  famUies  earn- 
ing between  $5,000  and  $8,000. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  de- 
tails of  this  successful  project  in  New 
York,  as  published  in  a  New  York  Times 
article  of  February-  10. 1965,  entitled  "Big 
Cooperative  To  Rise  in  Bronx,"  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  10.  1965] 

A  15,500-Apartment  Co-op  To  Rise  in  Bronx 

(By  Thomas  W.  Ennls) 

A  cooperative  housing  development  with 
15,500  apartments  will  be  built  on  a  300-acre 
tract  in  the  Baychester  area  of  the  north- 
east Bronx. 

It  will  be  financed  with  a  $263  million 
mortgage  loan  provided  by  the  State  under 
Its  Mitchell-Lama  middle-income  housing 
program. 

The  development,  tentatively  named  Co-op 
City,  will  have  a  population  estimated  to 
total  55.000  to  60.000  persons.  Its  sponsor 
Is  the  United  Housing  Foundation,  a  non- 
profit organization  that  has  built  a  ntunber 
of  large  housing  cooperatives  for  middle-in- 
come families  here. 

The  buildings  will  be  of  reinforced  con- 
crete faced  with  brick  and  many  of  the 
apartments  will  have  terraces. 

The  site  is  bounded  by  the  Hutchinson 
River  Parkway,  the  New  England  Thruway 
and  the  Hutchinson  River.  The  Freedom- 
land  amusement  park  has  occupied  under 
lease  a  150-acre  section  of  the  tract.  The 
operators  of  Freedomland.  which  is  in  bank- 
ruptcy, are  attempting  to  stay  in  business  by 
moving  to  an  adjacent  site  of  30  acres. 

Officials  of  the  United  Housing  Founda- 
tion say  Co-op  City  will  be  the  world's  larg- 
est apartment  development.  At  present,  they 
believe,  the  largest  is  the  12,280-family  Park- 
cester  apartment  community  on  East  Tre- 
mont  Avenue  in  the  Bronx,  owned  by  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Details  of  Co-op  City  were  given  yesterday 
bv  Governor  Rockefeller  at  a  press  conference 
In  the  Commodore  Hotel.  The  meeting  was 
also  attended  by  Mayor  Wagner;  Milton  Mol- 
len,  the  city's  new  coordinator  of  Housing  and 
Development;  James  W.  Gaynor,  commis- 
sioner of  the  State's  division  of  housing  and 


community  renewal,  and  oflQclals  of  the  Unit- 
ed Hovising  Foundation. 

Initial  construction  of  the  co-op  is  ex- 
pected to  get  underway  this  fall  and  take 
5  years  to  reach  completion.  There  will  be 
39  apartment  structures,  24  to  35  stories  high. 
Land  will  be  provided  by  the  sponsors  for 
four  elementary  and  two  Junior  high  schools, 
a  community  center,  a  shopping  center,  and  a 
recreation  area.  Herman  J.  Jessor  is  the  co- 
op's architect. 

The  architect's  plan  envisions  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  open  and  unencumbered 
land  area,  and  he  hopes  to  achieve  this  by 
putting  undergroud  80  percent  of  the  park- 
ing space  for  10,550  automobiles.  The  co-op 
will  have  its  own  central  air  conditioning 
plant. 

Except  for  Freedomland's  buildings  the 
300-acre  tract  is  almost  vacant,  so  the  fam- 
ily and  business  relocation  problem  is  neg- 
ligible. 

Buyers  of  the  apartments  will  make  down- 
payments  of  about  $450  a  room — the  apart- 
ments will  have  one  to  three  bedrooms — and 
pay  monthly  carrying  charges  of  $22  to  $23 
a  room.  The  downpayments  will  be  the  buy- 
ers' share  of  the  development's  construction 
cost  of  about  $285  million. 

The  one-bedroom  apartments  will  have 
about  900  square  feet  of  living  area,  the 
two-bedroom  units  1,180  square  feet  and  the 
three-bedroom  apartments  1,500  square  feet. 
The  low  carrying  charges  compared  with 
rentals  in  nongovernment  aided  buildings 
are  possible  because  of  the  long-term,  low- 
interest  mortgage  financing  the  State  will 
provide  through  the  issue  of  tax-exempt 
State  bonds.  Also  helping  are  a  50  percent 
realty  tax  abatement  the  city  will  grant  the 
completed  co-op  development. 

The  city  now  gets  $500,000  yearly  in  prop- 
erty from  the  300-acre  tract.  It  anticipates 
an  annual  tax  revenue  of  $5.5  million  from 
the  co-op. 

The  United  Housing  Foundation  has  con- 
tracted to  buy  the  300-acre  tract  from  the 
National  Development  Corp.  for  about  $15 
million. 

The  real  estate  development  concern  of 
Webb  &  Knapp,  Inc.,  is  reported  to  be  the 
major  stockholder  in  National  Development, 
and  Webb  &  Knapp  is  said  to  control  the 
Freedomland  amusement  i>ark  through  Free- 
domland, Inc.  The  latter  is  a  subsidiary  of 
the  International  Recreation  Corp.,  In  which 
Webb  &  Knapp  Is  reported  to  own  the  con- 
trolling Interest. 

Neither  William  Zeckendorf  Sr.,  chairman 
of  Webb  &  Knapp,  nor  William  Zeckendorf 
Jr.,  the  company's  president  would  comment 
yesterday  on  the  sale  of  the  Bronx  tract. 

Freedomland  opened  In  1960  and  has  al- 
ways had  financial  troubles.  Last  Septem- 
ber its  operators  filed  a  bankruptcy  peti- 
tion in  Federal  court,  and  said  they  would 
like  to  reduce  the  amusement  park's  area  to 
30  acres  to  help  reduce  expenses. 

Stanley  B.  Hendler,  a  lawyet  for  the  Free- 
domland interests,  said  yesterday  that  it 
was  questionable  whether  enough  financial 
problems  could  be  settled  in  time  to  permit 
the  amusement  park  to  reopen  this  year. 

The  tract  is  about  a  mile  from  the  Dyre 
Avenue  station  of  the  Seventh  Avenue  line 
of  the  IRT,  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  Pelham  Bay  station  of  the  IRT's  Lexing- 
ton Avenue  line.  Buses  run  between  the 
subway  stops  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tract. 

The  United  Housing  Foundation  is  headed 
by  Abraham  E.  Kazan,  pioneer  in  the  low- 
and  middle-income  cooperative  housing 
movement  here.  He  Is  recuperating  from 
an  Illness  In  California,  and  was  represented 
at  the  news  conference  by  Jacob  S.  Potofsky, 
president  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America. 

Mr.  Potofsky  Is  a  member  of  the  United 
Housing  Foundation's  board.  Amalga- 
mated's   pension   fvmd   has   helped   finance 


some  cooperatives  sponsored  by  the  founda- 
tion. 

The  foundation,  whose  headquarters  are 
at  465  Grand  Street,  recently  completed 
Rochdale  Village,  a  5,860-family  co-op  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Jamaica  Race  Track  in  the 
Balsley  Park  section  of  Queens.  Rochdale 
Village  was  also,  built  with  mortgage  funds 
provided  by  the  State. 


PRESIDENT   SHOULD  EXPLAIN  U5. 
OBJECTIVES     AND     POLICIES    IN 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  heard 
with  the  greatest  interest  the  statement 
of  the  majority  leader  today  on  the  grave 
crisis  in  Vietnam.  It  is  extraordinary 
how  the  views  of  men,  separately  ar- 
rived at,  meet  in  the  face  of  a  grave  crisis 
to  which  they  address  themselves. 

It  seems  to  me  the  time  has  come  for 
Senators  to  state  their  position  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  taking 
on  an  awful  responsibility  in  the  grave 
decisions  which  he  is  making,  and  which 
could  very  well,  as  during  the  Cuban 
crisis,  expose  the  United  States  and  the 
whole  world  to  the  terrible  scourge  of  a 
broadscale  war. 

I  believe  it  is  our  duty,  therefore,  as 
responsible  men,  having  an  especial  re- 
lation to  foreign  policy  through  our  con- 
stitutional powers,  to  express  ourselves 
on  this  subject. 

I  feel  I  must  express  support  of  our 
country's  policy  in  retaliating  against  the 
staging  areas  and  military  installations 
in  North  Vietnam,  which  supported  and 
plarmed  the  actions  which  resulted  and 
are  resulting  in  such  tragic  casualties  for 
United  States  and  Vietnamese  personnel. 
What  has  been  done  was  necessary  to 
demonstrate  that  we  will  not  tolerate 
overt  aggression  in  South  Vietnam  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  their  allies  with- 
out determined  reaction. 

But  this  reaction  by  the  United  States 
is  no  substitute  for  a  policy.    The  Amer- 
ican people  are  worried;  they  are  won- 
dering whether  we  have  a  policy  in  Viet- 
nam  as   well    as   the    will   to  carry  it 
through.     Americans   are   also  worried 
whether  or  not  a  majority  of  the  Viet- 
namese people  still  have  the  will  to  resist 
Communist  aggression,  or  want  our  aid  in 
their    resistance.    Americans    want   to 
know  why  so  few  of  our  allies  have  come 
to  help  in  South  Vietnam,  grateful  as  ue 
are  to  those  who  have.    Americans  want 
to  know  what  is  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Japanese  bid  to  mediate  in  the  South 
Vietnamese  struggle;   what  can  be  the 
role  of  India,  Thailand,  and  other  Asian 
countries    under    Communist    Chinese 
-threat;  and  what  is  the  proper  role  of 
Great   Britain,   which    is   now   helping 
Malaysia,  and  of  President  de  Gaulle's 
Prance.    From  those  who  counsel  nego- 
tiation, Americans  want  to  know:  Nego- 
tiate with  whom  and  about  what? 

The  statement  by  the  majority  leader 
expressing  the  hope  that  Great  Britain 
and  the  Soviet  Union  will  exercise  their 
prerogatives  as  cochairman  of  the  com- 
mission appointed  under  the  Geneva 
accord  of  1954  is  a  very  sound  one.  I  ex- 
press my  own  hope  and  feeling  that  they 
will.  But  that,  too,  is  not  the  policy  of 
the  United  States.    Only  one  man  can 


make  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  is  the  President,  subject. 
at  most,  to  approval  in  some  form  by  the 

^Mr^President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent 'to   proceed   for    an    additional   3 

"^ThrPRESmiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent-^and  this  is  a  parallel  to  the  very 
fine  statement  made  by  the  majority 
leader— I  feel  the  time  has  come  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  address 
the  Nation,  and  address  it  promptly, 
in  the  most  considered  way,  and  state 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  world  the  U.S.  policy  and  objective 
in  South  Vietnam. 

For  there  is  nothing  in  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion which  is  inconsistent  with  every  ef- 
fort to  find  an  honorable  solution  to  the 
struggle.   The  assertion  of  American  will 
to  carry  on  the  fight  against  conununism 
and  our  determination  to  maintain  our 
aid  to  the  South  Vietnamese,  so  long  as 
they  wish  it  and  show  a  will  to  resist,  may 
in  time  bring  an  end  to  this  grave  conflict 
from  which  South  Vietnam  may  emerge 
In  peace  and  independence.    Yet.  while 
we  continue  to  help  the  South  Viet- 
namese, we  should  continue  to  explore 
every  means,  whether  by  conference  or 
direct  negotiation  or  through  the  United 
Nations  good  offices,  to  resolve  the  con- 
flict.   There  is  reaUy  no  profound  con- 
frontation between  those  Senators  who 
feel  that  the  war  should  be  extended— no 
Senator  is  foolish  or  reckless  in  this  mat- 
ter—and those  who  feel  that  we  should 
negotiate.   Certainly  we  are  ready  to  ne- 
gotiate, or  to  see  that  South  Vietnam  ne- 
gotiates, under  properly  controlled  con- 
ditions, in  an  attempt  to  settle  the  con- 
flict there.     But   it   takes   two   to   ne- 
gotiate; both  sides  must  be  receptive  to 
the  idea,  and  a  solution  cannot  be  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  . 

The  United  States  is  present  in  Viet- 
nam in  pursuance  of  a  policy  we  have 
maintained  since  the  settlement  which 
eliminated  the  French  presence  in  Indo- 
china in  1954— namely,  that  we  would  not 
allow  the  South  Vietnamese  people  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  Communist  aggression 
and  subversion  so  long  as  they  had  the 
will  to  resist  and  sought  our  aid.  Unless 
we  are  convinced  that  the  majority  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  no  longer 
wish  to  continue  their  struggle  against 
the  Communists  or  to  have  U.S.  assist- 
ance for  that  purpose,  we  cannot  desert 
them. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  must  be  considered 
also  in  relation  to  Communist  plans  to 
expand  their  domination  over  south  and 
southeast  Asia.  Vietnam  is  the  active 
front  at  the  moment,  but  the  struggle  is 
being  waged  to  resist  the  Communist  ad- 
vance into  the  whole  of  Asia  and  the  Pa- 
cific. Should  the  balance  tip  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  Communists  in  Vietnam,  the 
rest  of  this  vast  region— including  not 
only  the  smaller  countries  of  Thailand, 
Malaysia,  Ceylon,  Burma,  South  Korea, 
and  Taiwan,  but  also  the  larger  natioiis 
of  Japan,  India,  Pakistan,  and  the  Phil- 
ippines—would be  under  dire  threat  and 
in  serious  Jeopardy,  and  Australia  and 


New  Zealand  would  be  in  a  gravely  ex 
posed  position.     Such  towering  events 
coiild  change  the  whole  balance  of  forces 
in  the  world  against  us  and  in  favor  of 
communism.  ^  ^      ,      , 

The  American  people  must  be  clearly 
Informed  that  at  the  heart  of  the  problem 
lies  a  question  of  proportion.  For  casu- 
alties are  a  matter  of  heartbreak  to  each 
of  us;  yet  we  must  match  the  incidence 
of  these  tragic  losses  to  the  infinitely 
greater  losses  of  American  Uves  which 
could  be  incurred  if  the  position  of  the 
free  world  was  radically  altered  by  the 
capture  of  large  parts  of  south  and 
southeast  Asia  for  communism. 

In  the  free  world,  we  do  not  operate 
in  the  dark.   A  great  country  states  what 
its  policy  is  in  the  greatest  moment  of 
crisis     I  do  not  doubt  that  this  is  no 
new  idea  to  the  President  of  the  Umted 
States,  and  that  he  is  fully  prepared  to 
undertake  this  task.   But  there  is  a  ques- 
tion of  timing,  and  in  my  judgment  the 
time  should  be  now.    With  the  situation 
deteriorating  daily  in  South  Vietnain. 
the  President  should  speak  promptly,  for 
only  the  President  can  speak  with  au- 
thority. ,  ..    ..  ^ 
Our  people  want  to  know  what  the 
position  of  the  United  States  is.    They 
want  the  President  to  make  a  firm  dec- 
laration of  policy,  to  tell  us  how  we  pro- 
pose to  continue,  so  all  the  world  can  read 
and  understand.    Then  he  will  n^d,  as 
President  Kennedy  found  in  the  Cuban 
crisis,  that  all  of  us,  without  regard  to 
party,  will  rally  to  his  side,  and  there 
will  be  the  unity  which  has  always  been 
forthcoming   to   Presidents   when   such 
crises  have  faced  the  country. 


son  has  contracts  with  several  natlonaUy 
known  wood-product  companies  and  is  high- 
ly regarded  as  an  experienced  sawmill  opera- 
tor. _^,,      . 

The  Commercial  Bank  at  L'Anse  will  act  as 
servicing  agent  In  the  financing  arrange- 
ments. Farrand  expressed  his  gratitude  for 
the  excellent  cooperation  of  the  two  banks 
and  the  SmaU  Business  Administration  lor 
their  assistance  in  thlu  project. 


UPPER  PENINSULA  PROGRESS 
Mr    HART.    Mr.  President,   again  I 
call  attention  to  the  economic  needs  and 
aspirations   of   Michigan's   magnificant 
Upper  Peninsula. 

The  Upper  Peninsula  Committee  lor 
Area  Progress— UPC AP— a  most  con- 
structive local  group  representative  of 
the  counties  in  the  area,  long  has  been 
working  to  develop  the  potential  of  the 
region. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  press  release  an- 
nouncing the  latest  of  these  forward 
steps  which  offer  promise  of  a  better 

future.  .        .^        , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UPCAP  Announces  New  Sawmill  at  L'Anse 
David  O.  Farrand,  Industrial  development 
specialist  for  the  Upper  Peninsula  Commit- 
tee for  Area  Progress  (UPCAP),  announced 
the  completion  of  the  $100,000  financing  of 
the  new  Leo  Erlckson  &  Son  Savmiill  at 
L'Anse.  Mich.  This  was  accomplished  by 
UPCAP  with  the  participation  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  L'Anse,  the 
Superior  National  Bank  of  Hancock,  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

The  new  mill  is  equipped  with  a  modern 
debarker  and  loader  and  the  chipper  will  be 
Installed  in  February.  This  win  provide 
two  carloads  of  chips  per  day.  Erlckson,  who 
has  been  in  the  lumber  business  for  20 
years,  also  has  a  sawmill  operating  in  Skanee. 
The  new  mill  will  employ  a  total  of  27  more 
men  as  sawmill  workers  and  loggers  which 
will  double  the  present  work  force.    Erick- 


PROBLEMS  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR 
COMMERCIAL  FISHERMEN 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excellent,  factual  account 
of  the  problems  plaguing  the  commercial 
fishermen  of  Lake  Superior.  SimUar 
conditions  face  those  of  the  other  Great 
lJBk.es. 

This  material,  made  available  to  me  by 
the  Lake  Superior  Commercial  Fisher- 
men's Association  and  the  Michigan  Fish 
Producers'  Association,  documents  the 
reasons  why  disaster  aid  is  needed  by 
this  industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Lake  Superior  Resource  Disaster 

The  economic  depression  In  the  Lake  Su- 
perior commercial  fishing  industry  continues 
tx)  worsen  and  the  resource  on  which  the  In- 
dustry depends,  to  deteriorate.  The  current 
situation  constitutes  a  commercial  fishery 
failure  due  to  a  resource  disaster  withm  the 
meaning    of    section    4(b)    of    Public    Law 

88-309.  ^     ^.  ^ 

The  principal  contributing  factor  to  the 
present  economic  depression  of  the  Industry 
was  the  near  extinction  of  the  Lake  Superior 
lake  trout  population  due  to  sea  lamprey 
predation.  The  effect  of  this  debacle  on  the 
industry  was  succinctly  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Ralph  Hile  and  his  associates  (Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior) ,  in  a  paper,  "Status  of  the  La^^  Trout 
Fishery  in  Lake  Superior."  published  In  the 
1950  transactions  of  the  American  Fisheries 
Society  (vol.  80) : 

.'The  fisheries  of  Lake  Superior  are  so  con- 
stituted  that  the  disappearance  of  the  lake 
trout  would  mean  an  end  to  the  fishing  In 
dustry   as   it   has  existed   in   the   past,    to 
sCort  of  this  statement,  it -ay  b«  ^^^^^J 
out  that  during  the  5  years  19*5-49  the  lake 
trout,  although  contributing  only  If  *«  20 
percent  of  the  total  production  in  the  U^S^ 
waters  of  Lake  Superior,  brought  such  high 
prVces  as  to  account  for  51  to  60  percent  of 
Se  total  value  of  the  catch.    Not  only  would 
Z  dlippearance  of  the  lake  trout  ent^U 
the    lo=s    of    more    than    half    of    the    casn 
Scome  of  Lake  Superior  Asher--:  f  ^^^J 
force  discontinuation  of  much  of  the  flshmg 
now  carried  on  for  the  capture  of  lake  her- 
rlns     iLeucichthys    artedi) .    the    Principal 
spelies  from  the  standpoint  of  production 
(72  to  77  percent  of  the  take  In  1945-49.  but 
Sauslof^he  low  price,  only  20  to  32  percent 
of  the  value).    The  great  bulk  of  the  lake 
herrVng  catch  is  taken  within  the  space  of  a 
Few    weeks    In    late    November    and    early 
ge^ember.    At   other   times   of   the   season 
fishing  is  directed  largely  toward  tJhe  capture 
of  Se    ake  trout.    With  that  species  gone 
therefore,   operations   during   much   of   the 
season  would  have  to  be  discontinued^    It  Is 
to  be  questioned  whether  many  fishermen 
cou?d  afford  to  maintain  their  ^oate,  houses 
and  equipment  for  the  short-term  fishery    or 
the  cheap  lake  herring.    In  all  Probability 
mit  of  ?hem  would  be  forced  to  abandon 
fishing  altogether  and  turn  to  other  means 
of  livelihool.     At  best,  fishing  for  lake  her- 
ring would  become  small  scale  and  casual. 
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with  most  of  the  present  high  production 
lost. 

"The  continuation  of  fishing  for  laRe 
whiteflsh  (Coregonus  clupeaformis) ,  the 
third  important  fish  in  Lake  Superior  (4  to 
7  percent  of  the  catch  and  12  to  23  percent 
of  the  value  in  1945-49)  might  be  possible 
for  a  time  in  the  local  areas  in  which  the 
species  is  abundant,  but  even  this  fishery 
would  be  handicapped  by  the  loss  of  the 
lake  trout  ordinarily  captured  along  with  the 
whitefish.  Furthermore.  experiences  in 
Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  have  demon- 
strated that  the  whiteflsh  is  in  no  sense 
Inunune  to  attacks  by  the  sea  lamprey  and 
that  predation  on  the  whiteflsh  increases  as 
the  lake  trout  becomes  less  plentiful. 

"In  Lake  Superior,  therefore,  we  face  the 
prospect  of  losing'  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  production  of  flsh — a  production 
that  normally  falls  between  15  and  20  mil- 
lion pounds.  This  loss  is  not  inconsider- 
able at  a  period  when  the  maintenance  of 
food  production  bids  fair  to  become  a  ques- 
tion of  national  importance.    Furthermore, 


the  effects  of  the  loss  on  the  economies  of 
the  many  local  communities  that  depend 
primarily  on  the  fisheries  would  be  disas- 
trous." 

The  predictions  made  15  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Hile  and  his  associates  have  come  to  pass. 
The  value  of  the  Lake  Superior  catch  is  now 
about  half  of  what  it  was  during  the  period 
described  above.  Whereas,  lake  trout  and 
whiteflsh  made  up  24  percent  of  the  catch 
and  75  percent  of  the  value  in  1950-54,  by 
1955-59  these  species  were  contributing  only 
15  percent  of  the  catch  and  59  percent  of  the 
value.  In  1960-63,  these  choice  species  con- 
tributed only  5  percent  to  the  catch,  but  pro- 
vided 31  percent  of  the  dollar  return  to 
Industry.  Although  the  income  of  the  In- 
dustry has  been  halved  during  the  past  15 
years,  the  average  annual  catch  has  re- 
mained close  to  the  1950-54  level  (14.2  mil- 
lion pounds— 1950-54;  13.8  million  pounds — 
1955-59;  13.3  million  pounds— 1960-63),  pri- 
marily due  to  a  shift  of  fishing  effort  to 
lower  value  species  such  as  chubs  and  smelt. 


Choice  species 

Low-value  species 

All  species 

Year 

Pounds      Per- 
(thousands)    cent 

Dollars 
(tliousands) 

Per- 
cent 

Pounds 
(thousands) 

Per- 
cent 

Dollars 
(thousands) 

Per- 
cent 

Pounds 
(thousands) 

Dollars 
(thousands) 

1950-54 

1955-59 

196(^03 

3.448 

2.078 

658 

24 

15 

5 

1,463 
(0  42) 
1.  024 
(0.  49) 
361 
(0. 55) 

75 
59 
31 

10.776 
11,699 
12,654 

76 
85 
95 

499 
(0.05) 

720 
(0.06) 

805 
(0.06) 

25 
41 

69 

14.224 
13.777 
13.312 

1.962 
(0. 14) 
1.744 
ro.  13) 
1.166 
(0.09) 

A  clearer  understanding  of  the  present 
situation  in  the  Lake  Superior  fisheries  is 
described  below. 

Lake  trout:  Lake  Superior  was  closed  to 
commercial  fishing  for  lake  trout  in  June 
1962.  Whereas  the  commercial  fishing  in- 
dustry landed  over  3.2  million  pounds  of  lake 
trout  valued  at  almost  $1',4  million  in  1950, 
by  1961  the  catch  had  declined  to  one-third 
of  a  million  pounds,  a  1.000-percent  decrease. 
The  economic  impact  of  the  near  extinction 
of  the  lake  trout  population  due  to  sea 
lamprey  predation  requires  no  further  elab- 
oration. The  success  of  United  States  and 
Canadian  scientists  in  eradicating  the 
dreaded  sea  lamprey  in  Lake  Superior, 
coupled  with  the  success  evident  in  rehabili- 
tating the  lake  trout,  offers  a  ray  of  hope  to 
the  depressed  Lake  Superior  industry.  Pros- 
pects look  good  for  early  resumption  of 
limited  commercial  fishing  for  lake  trout. 
However,  the  excellent  fishing  which  the 
Industry  enjoyed  pre- 1950  is  still  a  number 
of  years  away. 

Whitefish:  The  only  other  money  fish 
available  to  the  fishermen  is  the  whiteflsh. 
During  the  past  15  years,  this  species  con- 
tributed as  much  as  a  million  pounds  per 
year  valued  at  around  one-half  million  dol- 
lars. The  catch  started  to  decline  as  lam- 
prey abundance  increased  and  hovered 
around  200.000  to  300,000  pounds  annually 
until  the  last  year  or  two  when  a  small 
increase  in  catch  was  noted.  Some  further 
improvement  in  the  whiteflsh  stocks  may  be 
expected  now  that  the  lamprey  is  under 
control. 

Lake  herring:  The  principal  species  from 
the  standpoint  of  production  is  the  lake 
herring.  This  is  a  highly  seasonal  late  fall 
and  early  winter  fishery.  Over  the  past  15 
years,  the  lake  herring  has  contributed  be- 
tween 8  to  12  million  pounds  annually  to  the 
U.S.  catch.  This  is  roughly  70  percent  of 
the  total  production  and  46  percent  of  the 
total  dollar  return  to  the  Lake  Superior 
fishery.  This  species  has  shown  some  decline 
In  the  last  2  years.  Few  small  flsh  are  evi- 
dent in  the  catch.  The  predominance  of 
larger,  older  flsh  is  indicative  of  some  change 
that  is  effecting  the  ability  of  this  species 
to  reproduce.  This  could  be  due  to  compe- 
tition  from   the   alewife    (a  recent  invader 


to  Lake  Superior)  or  to  some  subtle  environ- 
mental change.  In  the  last  few  years,  lake 
herring  have  not  appeared  in  traditional 
areas  of  good  production  such  as  Duluth  and 
Bayfield.  The  amount  of  fishing  effort  to 
catch  a  given  quanitity  of  this  species  has 
increased.  The  industry  has  been  forced 
to  actively  search  of  concentrations  of  her- 
ring. The  recent  unexplained  shortage  of 
herring  has  everyone  worried  and  the  failure 
of  the  run  to  materialize  in  1964  has  forced 
the  fishermen  to  take  another  look  at 
whether  they  should  continue  in  business. 

Chubs:  This  species  has  become  increas- 
ingly important  in  the  Lake  Superior  catch 
since  the  lake  trout  failure.  Whereas  only 
29.000  pounds  of  chubs  was  landed  in  1950, 
the  catch  In  1963  was  almost  1.6  million 
pounds.  Since  1958,  the  catch  of  this  spe- 
cies has  been  in  excess  of  1  million  pounds 
annually.  Chubs  now  contribute  about  13 
percent  of  the  total  poundage  and  over  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  value  of  the  industry. 
Prospects  do  not  look  good  for  further  ex- 
pansion of  the  chub  fishery  using  traditional 
gear.  However,  some  new  gear  can  be  de- 
veloped for  exploitation  of  the  abundant 
chub. 

Smelt:  This  species  is  extremely  plenti- 
ful. Smelt  was  relatively  insignificant  in  the 
landings  until  recently.  The  catch  has  in- 
creased markedly  since  1959.  with  almost 
II2  million  pounds  landed  in  1963.  Most  of 
the  catch  is  currently  used  for  animal  food. 
Fishermen  lack  experience  and  gear  for  cap- 
ture of  this  abundant  species. 

In  summary,  the  current  fishery  situation 
in  Lake  Superior,  along  with  the  present  eco- 
nomic plight  of  the  Lake  Superior  industry, 
warrants  the  use  of  resource  disaster  funds 
to  provide  immediate  help  to  the  industry. 
Without  some  immediate  help,  the  remnant 
Lake  Superior  industry  will  be  hard  pressed 
to  survive  until  the  lake  trout  come  back. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  AD- 
VISORY COMMISSION  ON  INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations  has  submitted  its  sixth  an- 


nual report  to  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed  States,  the  Vice  President,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Members  will  recall  that  this  Commis- 
sion was  established  by  Congress  in  1959 
for  the  following  basic  purposes: 

First,  to  bring  together  representatives 
of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, for  consideration  of  common 
problems; 

Second,  to  provide  a  forum  for  dis- 
cussion  of  the  administration  of  Federal 
grant  programs ; 

Third,  to  give  critical  attention  to  the 
conditions  and  controls  involved  in  the 
administration  of  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams; 

Fourth,  to  make  available  technical 
assistance  to  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government,  in 
the  review  of  proposed  legislation,  to  de- 
termine its  overall  effect  on  the  Federal 
system; 

Fifth,  to  encourage  discussion  and 
study  at  an  early  stage  of  emerging  pub- 
lic problems  that  are  likely  to  require  in- 
tergovernmental cooperation; 

Sixth,  to  recommend,  within  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution,  the  most 
desirable  allocation  of  governmental 
functions,  responsibilities,  and  revenues 
among  the  several  levels  of  government; 
and 

Seventh,  to  recommend  methods  of 
coordinating  and  simplifying  tax  laws 
and  administrative  practices,  to  achieve 
a  more  orderly  and  less  competitive  fis- 
cal relationship  between  the  levels  of 
government  and  to  reduce  the  burden  of 
compliance  for  taxpayers. 

The  Advisory  Commission  is  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  public  and  of 
each  level  of  government.  The  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  IMr.  Mundt],  and  I  have  served 
on  the  Commission  since  its  establish- 
ment. On  the  House  side,  Representa- 
tive Fountain,  of  North  Carolina,  chair- 
man of  the  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  and  the  orig- 
inal sponsor  of  the  bill  creating  the  Com- 
mission, and  Representative  Dwyer,  of 
New  Jersey,  are  also  charter  members. 
The  other  House  Member  is  Representa- 
tive Keogh,  of  New  York. 

In  addition  to  the  six  Members  from 
Congress,  the  Commission  has  four  from 
the  executive  branch:  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  HEW  Secretary,  and  the  HHFA 
Administrator.  Other  members  include 
four  Governors,  four  mayors,  three  State 
legislative  leaders,  and  three  elected 
county  officials.  The  public  is  repre- 
sented by  three  members,  one  of  whom 
is  the  Commission's  Chairman. 

A  year  has  elapsed  since  the  submis- 
sion of  the  Commission's  fifth  annual 
report;  and  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
Senate  be  apprised  of  the  Commission's 
activities  during  the  past  12  months. 

Mr.  Frank  Bane,  of  Virginia,  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  continues  to  provide 
his  invaluable  leadership;  while  Mr.  Wil- 
liam G.  Colman,  its  executive  director, 
skillfully  supei-vises  the  activities  of  the 
23-member  professional  and  clerical 
staff. 
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During  1964,  general  meetings  of  the 
commission  were  held  in  January.  May. 
and  September;  and  this  year,  in  Jan- 
f"rv  The  following  major  reports  re- 
nuSng  implementation  were  adopted 
during  the  course  of  these  sessions: 

First  "The  Role  of  Equalization  m 
Federal  Grants."  This  study  explores 
the  present  degree  of  equaUzation  and 
considers  the  extent  to  which  Federal 
grants  should  recognize  the  comparative 
Sity  of  State  and  local  governments 
Jo  finance  their  share  of  grants  from 
thpir  own  resources. 

Second.  "Impact  of  Federal  Urban  De- 
velopment Programs  on  Local  Govern- 
ment Organization  and  Planning."  This 
report  asks — 

To  what  exent  do  urban  financial  aids 
nromote  the  creation  of  special  districts  or 
otherwise  affect  the  structure  of  local  govern- 
ment and  to  what  exent  do  they  employ  per- 
formance standards  requiring  coordmation 
of  federally  aided  projects  with  local  com- 
prehensive development  plans  and  decision- 
making? 


Third  "Statutory  and  Administrative 
Controls  Associated  With  Federal  Grants 
for  Public  Assistance."  The  use  of  pub- 
lice  assistance  grants  is  reviewed,  and 
current    issues    are    discussed    in    this 

document.  •  ,  r-no 

Fourth.  "The  Problem  of  Special  Dis- 
tricts in  American  Government."  This 
study  explores  how  special  districts  af- 
fect the  organization  and  functions  ot 
general-purpose  governments,  and  makes 
recommendations  designed  to  strengthen 
multipurpose  units  of  local  government. 

Fifth  "The  Intergovernmental  Aspects 
of  Documentary  Taxes."  Tax  overlap- 
ping of  documentary  taxes  is  examined 
in  this  report. 

Sixth.  "State-Federal  Overlapping  in 
Cigarette  Taxes."  This  study  concludes 
that  the  goal  of  maximum  tax  enforce- 
ment with  minimum  administrative  costs 
can  be  achieved  with  increased  coordi- 
nation and  simplification  of  tax  laws. 

Seventh,  "Metropolitan  Fiscal  and 
Economic  Disparities:  Implications  for 
Intergovernmental  Relations  m  Central 
Cities  and  Suburbs."  This  valuable  re- 
port is  slated  for  distribution  in  the  near 

future. 

Three  informational  publications  also 
provide  useful  data  to  officials  at  all  lev- 
els of  government: 

First  "Tax  Overlapping  in  the  United 
States,' 1964."  This  report  updates  an 
earlier  study,  and  documents  the  princi- 
pal taxes  levied  by  more  than  one  level 
of  government. 

Second,  "State  Technical  Assistance 
on  Local  Debt  Management."  This 
study  was  prepared  in  1964,  and  is  due 
for  release  this  month. 

Third,  "1965  State  Legislative  Pro- 
gram of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations."  This 
pubUcation  contains  the  Commissions 
proposed  legislative  program  for  State 
government  consideration. 

Senators  will  be  interested  in  what 
has  occurred  as  a  result  of  these  and 
earlier  reports,  as  well  as  of  other  activi- 
ties. Since  it  is  a  continuing  body,  the 
Commission  is  not  satisfied  with  merely 
drafting  studies  and  making  recommen- 
dations.   Its  members  are  anxious  to  see 


their  recommendations  put  into  effect, 
and  have  devoted  a  significant  share  of 
their  energies  to  stimulating  and  en- 
couraging the  adoption  of  its  recommen- 
dations at  the  relevant  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. Many  Federal-State-local 
problems  treated  in  ACIR  reports  were 
covered  by  legislation  that  came  before 
the  last  Congress.    These  include: 

First,  in  the  report,  "Governmental 
Structure.  Organization,  and  Planning 
in  Metropolitan  Areas."  the  Commission 
suggested    that    the    coordination    of 
Federal    programs    providing    financial 
assistance  for  physical  faciUties  within 
metropolitan  areas  be  improved.    It  rec- 
ommended that  applications  for  certain 
Federal  grants-in-aid  be  reviewed  and 
commented  upon  by  an  areawide  plan- 
ning agency,  prior  to  final  consideration 
by  the  Federal  agency  concerned.    Bills 
implementing    this    recommendatlon-- 
S  3363  and  H.R.  11799— were  introduced 
in  the  2d  session  of  the  87th  Congress; 
but  no  action  was  taken.    In  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  88th  Congress.  I  reintroduced 
a  similar  measure— S.  855;  and  Repre- 
sentatives Florence  Dwyer  and  Albert 
Rains  introduced  companion  bills  in  the 
House— H.R.  1910  and  H.R.  2168,  respec- 
tively.   In  the  spring  of  1963.  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations held  hearings  on  S.  855.    After 
six  executive  sessions,  the  subcommittee 
reported  an  amended  bill  to  the  Senate 
Government      Operations     Committee, 
which  approved  the  bill  for  floor  action. 
It  passed  the  Senate  last  January,  but 
died  in  the  House.    On  January  15  of 
this   year,   I   introduced   the   proposed 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1965.    Title  IV  of  the  bill  contains  an 
areawide  planning  provision  similar  to 

S.  855.  .     , 

Second,  to  implement  the  Commission  s 
recommendation  for  increased  flexibility 
at  the  State  level  in  the  handling  of  cer- 
tain public-health  grants,  and  to  pro- 
vide   for    uniform   apportionment    and 
matching  formulas  for  such  grants,  the 
following  bills  were  introduced  in  the  1st 
session  of  the  88th  Congress:  H.R.  2487. 
by  Representative  Dwyer;  H.R.  6185,  by 
Representative  Fountain  ;  and  S.  1051,  by 
Senator  Muskie.   No  action  was  taken  in 
either  House.    On  February  8  this  year, 
I  once  again  introduced  proposed  legis- 
lation—S.  1023— to  implement  this  rec- 
ommendation. Cosponsors  include  Sena- 
tors Bartlett,  Ervin.  McCarthy.  McGee, 
Moss.  Mundt,   Pearson,  Prouty,  Ran- 
dolph, and  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    In 
the  House,  Representative  Fountain  in- 
troduced   a   companion   measure— H.R. 
4610 — on  February  9. 

Third,  in  1962  a  Commission  report  on 
intergovernmental    responsibilities    for 
water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  in  met- 
ropolitan areas  recommended  that  tne 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  be 
amended;  first,  to  increase  the  ceihng 
for  sewage  treatment  grants  for  a  single 
project  from  $600,000  to  $1  million;  sec- 
ond to  authorize  a  ceiling  of  $4  mUlion, 
instead  of  $2,400,000,  for  combined  sew- 
age treatment  projects  serving  several 
communities;  and  third,  to  authorize  a 
10-percent  Federal  financial  incentive  for 
those  treatment  works,  consistent  with  a 
comprehensive  areawide  plan  for  urban 


development.    In  the  1st  session  of  the 
88th  Congress,  I  introduced  S.  649,  to 
carry  out  these  and  other  objectives;  and 
Representative  Blatnik  sponsored  a  com- 
panion    measure— H.R.     3166— in     the 
House.    My  biU  Included  a  number  of 
other  legislative  proposals,  deahng  wltn 
Federal  enforcement  power,  additional 
grants,  and  organizational  matters,  on 
which  the  Commission  took  no  position. 
The  bill  passed  the  Senate  in  October 
1963,  but  did  not  come  "to  a  vote  in  the 
House.    On  January  6  of  this  year,  I  in- 
troduced S.  4,  which  resembled  S.  649  in 
most  of  its  provisions.    SimUar  proposed 
legislation— H.R.   3988— was  Introduced 
in  the  House,  again  by  Representative 
Blatnik,  on  February  1.    Hearings  were 
held  on  S.  4;  and  on  January  28  the 
Senate  passed  it  by  a  vote  of  68  to  8. 

In  the  same  1962  report,  the  Commis- 
sion advised  amending  the  public  facility 
loan   program  so  as   to:    first,  remove 
population  ceilings,  and  permit  joint  ac- 
tion by  communities  in  meeting  water 
and  sewer  needs;  second,  tighten  eligi- 
bility requirements  for  the  use  of  wells 
and  septic  tanks  under  the  FHA  mort- 
gage insurance  program;  and  third,  pro- 
vide insurance  for  site  preparation  and 
development  costs  of  water  and  sewer 
lines   and   systems.    The  provisions   of 
this  recommendation  were  considered  as 
amendments  to  the  housing  bill  of  1964. 
but  were  defeated  in  committee.    Simi- 
lar  proposed   legislation   to   implement 
these  Commission  proposals  will  soon  be 
introduced. 

Fourth,  in  1961  the  Commission  adopt- 
ed a  report  dealing  with  State  and  local 
taxation  of  privately  owned  property  lo- 
cated in  Federal  areas.     The  Commission 
recommended  that  Federal  agencies  be 
authorized  to  retrocede   to   State  gov- 
ernments existing  Federal  legislative  ju- 
risdiction with  respect  to  various  lands 
and  properties.    It  also  endorsed  a  sim- 
ilar legislative  proposal  which  had  been 
developed  earlier  by  the  Senate  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  staff,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment.   The  latter  proposal  implemented 
recommendations  outlined  in  the  1956- 
57  report  of  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee for  the  Study  of  Jurisdiction  Over 
Federal  Areas  Within  the  States — two 
volumes,  part  I,  April  1956;  part  II,  June 
1957     As  a  followup,  the  Senator  frorn 
Arkansas    IMr.   McClellan]   introduced 
S   815  in  February  1963,  at  the  request 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States     Identical  bills  were  introduced 
in  the  House— H.R.  4068.  by  Representa- 
tive Schwengel;  and  H.R.  4433,  by  Rep- 
resentative Dawson.     Hearings  on  S.  815 
were  held  by  my  subcommittee;  and  the 
bill  was  discussed  in  subsequent  execu- 
tive sessions,  but  no  further  action  was 
taken.    This  year,  similar  measures  have 
already   been    introduced— S.    1007.    by 
Senator  McClellan,  which  Senator  Ben- 
nett and  I  are  cosponsoring ;  and  H.R. 
278,  by  Representative  Bennett,  of  Flor- 

Fifth,  in  its  report,  "Periodic  Congres- 
sional Reassessment  of  federal  Grante- 
in-Aid  to  State  and  Local  Governments 
the  Commission  recommended  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  a  systematic  procedure  for 
continuing   congressional  review  of  all 
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Federal  grant-in-aid  programs.  Spe- 
cifically, it  proposed  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  subject  future  grant  pro- 
grams to  an  automatic  termination  pro- 
vision. Such  legislation  would  also  re- 
quire that,  prior  to  program  termination, 
appropriate  congressional  committees 
would  undertake  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  affected  programs,  and  would  re- 
port to  Congress  their  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations. To  implement  this  rec- 
ommendation, I  introduced  S.  2114  in  the 
last  Congress.  Hearings  were  held,  and 
the  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  unanimous 
consent,  but  failed  to  come  to  a  vote  in 
the  House.  Provisions  similar  to  S.  2114 
are  included  In  title  II  of  the  proposed 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1965. 

Sixth,  three  identical  measures — H.R. 
5039,  H.R.  6206.  and  H.R.  6207— to  coor- 
dinate Federal  and  State  inheritance  and 
estate  taxes,  were  introduced.  These  bills 
were  based  upon  a  Commission  report 
entitled  "Coordination  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral Inheritance,  Estate  and  Gift  Taxes." 
The  National  Government  and  all  but 
one  of  the  States  levy  inheritance  taxes. 
To  eliminate  such  overlapping,  the  Com- 
mission recommended  that  a  tax  credit 
be  given  to  individuals  paying  the  State 
tax.  No  action  was  taken  on  the  House 
bills. 

Seventh,  H.R.  10412  was  introduced; 
it  would  implement  an  Advisory  Com- 
mission recommendation  to  deny  certain 
deductions,  for  Federal  income  tax  pur- 
poses, to  companies  which  use  facilities 
constructed  with  funds  from  tax-exempt 
municipal  bonds  when  they  also  purchase 
such  bonds.    No  action  was  taken. 

Finally,  one  ACIR  recommendation  did 
become  law.  In  the  housing  amendments 
of  1964  is  a  provision  which  allows  coun- 
ties, regardless  of  population,  to  be  eli- 
gible for  receipt  of  Federal  planning- 
assistance  prants,  and  removes  any  re- 
strictions on  joint  projects  undertaken 
by  two  or  more  local  governments. 

At  the  State  level.  Commission  recom- 
mendations met  with  greater  success. 
Each  year,  model  laws  are  drafted  for 
State  consideration.  The  recommenda- 
tions touch  on  many  areas — some  proce- 
dural, others  substantive  in  nature.  The 
Commission  can  justly  be  proud  of  its 
record  in  our  State  capitols.  The  43 
States  that  have  implemented  one  or 
more  Commission  recommendations  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years  are  making  strides 
toward  improved  Pederal-State-local  re- 
lations. Seven  States,  it  should  be  noted, 
enacted  four  or  more  such  proposals. 

Much  work  remains,  however.  The 
Commission  has  not  enjoyed  many  con- 
gressional victories.  While  many  of  its 
recommendations  have  resulted  in  pro- 
posed Federal  legislation,  only  one  be- 
came law  during  the  88th  Congress. 
More  times  than  not,  the  executive 
branch  has  halfheartedly  supported 
ACIR  proposals:  and  Congress,  in  turn, 
has  failed  to  guide  Commission-inspired 
bills  to  final  enactment.  I  hope  the  rec- 
ord will  be  better  this  year. 

The  Senate  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee  plans  to  devote  much 
of  its  time  this  year  to  consideration  of 
Commission  recommendations  and  to  an 


appraisal  of  the  Comjnission's  functions 
and  operations  in  its  5  years  of  existence. 

Hearings  are  planned  on  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation  Act  of  1965  (S. 
561).  This  bill  is  a  byproduct  of  close 
cooperation  by  the  Senate  and  House 
subcommittees  and  the  Commission.  It 
has  37  cosponsors,  and  commands  wide 
bipartisan  support. 

In  late  spring,  the  Senate  and  House 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcom- 
mittees plan  to  conduct  joint  hearings, 
to  bring  before  Congress  the  5-year  rec- 
ord of  the  Commission's  achievements, 
and  to  explore  its  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses. The  broader  question  concern- 
ing present  trends  in  intergovernmental 
relations  and  possible  future  develop- 
ments will  also  be  explored.  This  phase 
of  the  inquiry  will  provide  the  basis  for 
a  more  penetrating  assessment  of  the 
Advisory  Commission's  proper  role  in 
our  overall  endeavor  to  improve  Federal- 
State-local  relations. 


THE  NATIONAL  TEACHER  CORPS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
amendment  No.  23  to  S.  370;  my  re- 
marks to  the  Subcommitte  on  Education, 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  an  article  describing  the 
Cardozo  project  in  iirban  teaching,  on 
which  my  proposal  for  a  National 
Teacher  Corps  is  based,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  is  written  by  Larry  Cuban, 
one  of  the  two  experienced  teachers  who 
lead  the  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment, the  remarks,  and  the  article  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

On  page  63,  between  lines  5  and  6,  Insert 
the  following: 

"title  VI NATIONAL  TEACHER  CORPS 

"Statement  of  purpose 
"Sec.  601.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
establish  a  National  Teacher  Corps  composed 
of  qualified  but  inexperienced  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teacher-trainees  and 
experienced  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  to  be  assigned  In  teams  to  (1)  pro- 
vide teaching  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  having  in  their  schools  unusuaUy 
large  numbers  of  children  from  low-Income 
families  and  (2)  provide  teachers  training 
in  the  field  to  such  teacher-trainees. 

"Authorization 

"Sec.  602.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  title,  the  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to — 

"(1)  provide  initial  periods  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  months  of  training  to  teacher- 
trainees  who  can  qualify  as  elementary  or 
secondary  school  teachers  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title  but  have  little  or  no  teaching  ex- 
perience, and  thereafter  provide  to  such 
teacher-trainees  not  to  exceed  two  academic 
years  of  training  and  experience  teaching  in 
the  elementary  or  secondary  schools  of  local 
educational  agencies  selected  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title; 

"(2)  provide  such  training  and  experience 
under  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  an 
experienced  teacher  employed  by  the  Com- 
missioner for  such  purpose; 

"(3)  malce  arrangements  with  local  edu- 
cational agencies  having  in  their  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  unusually  large  ntun- 
bers  of  children  from  low-Income  families, 


under  which  a  team  consisting  of  an  expe- 
rienced  teacher  and  a  number  of  teacher- 
trainees  will  be  furnished  to  each  such 
agency,  without  charge  to  such  agency,  to 
teach  in  the  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
of  such  agency,  but  with  time  available  for 
a  training  program  established  by  the  Com- 
missioner for  such  trainees  to  be  carried  out 
in  addition  to  teaching  duties;  and 

"(4)  contract  with  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  provide  the  training  authorized 
in  clause  (1)  and  such  training  as  the 
Commissioner  determines  necessary  for  ex- 
perienced teachers  who  will  guide  and  in- 
struct  teams  of  teacher-trainees  pursuant  to 
this  title. 

"Experienced  teachers 

"Sec.  603.  The  Commissioner  shall  employ 
experienced  teachers  to  guide  and  instruct 
teacher-trainees  pursuant  to  this  title  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  and  provide  such 
teachers  with  necessary  training  while  bo 
employed.  _ 

"Teacher-trainees 

"Sec.  604.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  spe- 
cifically provided  In  this  section,  a  teacher- 
trainee  under  this  title  shall  be  deemed  not 
to  be  a  Federal  employee  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to 
Federal  employment.  Including  those  relat- 
ing to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation, 
leave,  unemployment  compensation,  and 
Federal  employee  benefits. 

"(b)  Such  teacher-trainees  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  employees  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  and  of 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
401  et  seq.),  and  any  service  performed  by 
an  Individual  as  a  teacher-trainee  shall  be 
deemed  for  such  purposes  to  be  performed 
in  the  employ  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)(1)  Such  teacher-trainees  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act  (5 
U.S.C.  751  et  seq.),  be  deemed  to  be  civil 
employees  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  the  term  'employee'  as  defined 
in  section  40  of  such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  790)  and 
the  provisions  thereof  shall  apply  except  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  the 
term  'performance  of  duty'  in  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  shall  not  in- 
clude any  act  of  a  teacher-trainee — 

"(A)   while  on  authorized  leave;  or 

"(B)  While  absent  from  his  or  her  assigned 
post  of  duty,  except  while  participating  in  an 
activity  authorized  by  or  under  the  direction 
or  supervision  of  the   Commissioner. 

"(d)  Such  teacher-trainees  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  employees  of  the  Government 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  tort  claims 
provisions  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"(e)  Such  a  teacher-trainee  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  which  is  equal  to  the  low- 
est rate  paid  by  the  local  educational  agency 
for  teaching  full-time  in  the  same  school  and 
grade  as  such  trainee  is  or  will  be  teaching 
in  as  part  of  his  training,  and  he  shall  receive 
such  compensation  while  receiving  initial 
training  pursuant  to  section  602(1).  Such 
teacher-trainee  shall  also  be  reimbursed  for 
necessary  travel  expenses  for  himself  and  his 
dependents. 

"Appropriation  authorization 

"Sec.  605.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  $40,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  beginning  July  1,  1965,  and  for  each 
of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"On  page  63,  line  6,  strike  out  'Title  VI' 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  'Title  VII.' 

"On  page  63,  line  8,  strike  out  'and  V  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  'V  and  VI.' 

"Beginning  on  page  63.  redesignate  sections 
601  through  605  as  sections  701  through  705. 
respectively." 
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A  National  Teachers  Corps 
,A  statement  submitted   to   the   Education 

Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare  by  Senator  Gay- 

LOED  Nelson) 

The  committee  has  before  it  amendment 
No  23  to  S.  370,  the  primary  and  secondary 
education  bill.  The  amendment  would  es- 
Lblish  a  National  Teachers  Corps  to  recruit 
Sight  young  people  to  teach  in  the  Nation's 
most  depressed  school  districts.  ,  ^^.   ^ 

The  amendment  seeks  to  fill  what  I  think 
,s  a  serious  omission  in  the  bill— the  absence 
of  provisions  related  to  recruitment  and  de- 
velopment of  teachers.  ,v-    .^  „i 

This  proposal  alms  at  dramatizing  the  ideal 
of  domestic  service,  and  would  offer  young 
men  and  women  an  opportunity  to  begin 
to  teach  in  difficult  and  challenging  situa- 
tions at  home  as  the  Peace  Corps  has  done 

^  TTie  proposal  is  complementary  to  the  basic 
leeislation  before  us.  The  Teacher  Corps 
would  develop  skilled  and  mature  teachers 
at  the  same  time  it  begins  to  meet  the  edu- 
cational   problems    of    our    most    deprived 

The  Peace  Corps  is  an  extraordinary  suc- 
cess overseas  because  of  the  practical  ideal- 
Ism  of  America's  young  people.  We  should 
use  that  same  idealism  on  our  most  pressing 
domestic  crisis— education  in  our  depressed 
neighborhoods. 

•nie  Teacher  Corps  is  not  an  experimental 
idea  It  has  been  demonstrated  successfully 
m  a  2-year  test  run  at  Caraozo  High  School 
in  a  poor  area  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Like  the  Cardozo  "Project  in  Urban  Teach- 
Ine"  the  National  Teaching  Corps  would 
consist  of  both  volunteers  and  experienced 

Volunteers  would  be  rigorously  screened. 
They  would  be  trained  Intensively  for  3 
months  and  then  sent  in  small  groups,  with 
an  experienced  teacher,  for  2  years  of  teach- 
ing and  further  training  into  school  districts 
that  requested  them. 

Under  this  proposal,  volunteers  would  be 
paid  at  the  beginning  salary  level  for  a  full- 
time  teacher  in  the  school  system  at  which 
thev  worked.  Experienced  teachers  would 
be  on   the   staff   of   the   National   Teachers 

Corps.  .  ., 

In  the  schools  both  the  volunteers  and  the 
experienced  teachers  would  teach  three- 
fourths  of  a  normal  teaching  load.  Seminars 
in  teaching  method  and  curriculum  develop- 
ment would  occupy  the  rest  of  the  time. 

Wherever  possible,  the  Corps  would  operate 
in  connection  with  a  university  that  would 
provide  both  training  and  advanced  subject 
matter  for  the  volunteers. 

In  the  Washington,  D.C,  Cardozo  program 
a  group  of  10  returned  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers and  2  experienced  teachers  began 
the  project  in  urban  education  over  1  year 
ago.  It  Is  funded  by  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

The  results  of  the  demonstration  have 
been  praised  by  the  volunteers,  nearly  all  of 
whom  plan  to  continue  in  teaching,  by 
teachers  at  the  school  and  by  the  school 
administration.  This  year  the  number  of 
volunteers  in  the  program  has  been  expand- 
ed to  16.  .  , 

The  proposed  bill  would  cost  approximately 
$40  million  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1.  Judging  by  the  Cardozo  experience  this 
would  be  enough  for  a  Corps  of  roughly  1,000 
experienced  teachers  and  5,000  volunteers. 

The  amendment  presents  a  sound,  tested, 
very  badly  needed  program.  The  volunteers, 
the  schools,  all  of  us  stand  to  gain. 

Perhaps  the  ultimate  benefit  of  this  pro- 
gram is  that  It  would  hopefully  attract 
bright  young  people  into  the  teaching  pro- 
fession who  might  not  otherwise  go  into 
teaching. 

Those  who  complete  the  Cardozo  program 
earn  a  master   of  arts   In   teaching  degree 


from  Howard  University.  It  might  be  wise 
to  include  an  opportunity  for  similar  pro- 
fessional advancement  in  the  National 
Teaching  Corps.  This  possibility  should  be 
further  explored. 


[Prom  Social  Education,  the  official  Journal 
of   the   National   Council   for   the    Social 
Studies,  December  1964) 
The  Cardozo  Peace  Corps  Project:  Experi- 
ment m  Urban  Education 
(By  Larry  Cuban) 
Much  has  been  written  of  late  about  the 
urban  school.    Catch  phrases  such  as  "slum 
schools,"  "culturally  deprived."  "middle-class 
value  structure"  testify  to  the  growing  Jar- 
gon that  dots   essays   and   articles.    Urban 
education  is  good  copy.    And  it's  about  time. 
Today  one  of  every  three  children  In  major 
cities  Is  underprivileged;  by  1970  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  one  of  every  two  will  be  disad- 
vantaged.    Consider   also    the    grim   list   of 
urban   school   afflictions:    Too   few  effective 
teachers,    antiquated    curricula,    insufficient 
materials,  and  "stone  fortress"  schools.    Fin- 
ally,   add   the    explosive    Issue    of    de    facto 
segregation,  and  the  awesome  complexity  of 
urban  education  becomes  evident. 

Recommendations  to  solve  the  proliferat- 
ing problems  of  the   Inner-clty   school  inan 
from  total  overhaul  to  piecemeal  remodeling. 
To  some  people  complete  integration  is  the 
solution;  unless  there  is  integration,  accord- 
ing to  one  New  York  boycott  leader,  the  pub- 
lic schools  will  have  had  their  day.     Others 
urge     rehabilitation.       Saturate     the     slum 
school  with  more  money,  more  teachers,  and 
more  materials.    Initiate  more  experimental 
programs.     Make  the  school  a  functioning 
part  of  the  community.     Thus  the  contro- 
versy over  solutions  seems  deceptively  simple : 
Will  firming  up  and  experimenting  with  seg- 
regated schools  result  in  quality  education, 
or  will  colored  children  sitting  next  to  white 
children   guarantee   both    an   equal   educa- 
tion?   While  rank  and  file  Negroes,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  Newsweek  poll,  overwhelm- 
ingly believe  their  children  will  do  infinitely 
better    work    in    integrated   schools,    James 
Conant  of  Harvard,  Calvin  Gross,  superin- 
tendent  of  New  York  schools,   and   others 
stress  upgrading  the  slum  school. 

But  this  controversy  may  become  Irrele- 
vant.   If  the  present  trend  in  some  urban 
areas  continues,  then  the  question  of  inte- 
grated schools  will  be  relegated  to  moot  de- 
bate  in   graduate   education  courses.    Wit- 
ness   Washington,    B.C.     The    Negro    school 
population  has  risen  from  60  percent  in  1954 
to  over  85  percent  In  1964.     Integration  Is 
a    meaningless   issue   here.    In    New    York, 
Manhattan  schools  are  over  75  percent  Negro 
and  Puerto   Rican.    The  New  York  School 
Board's    integration    plan    affected    only    a 
handful   of   segregated   schools.     The  hard- 
core ghetto  schools  of  Harlem   were  unaf- 
fected by  Princeton  plans,  permissive  zon- 
ing,   or    other    proposals.      The    pattern    of 
growth  m  other  cities  Indicates  more  ghettos, 
more  segregation— not  less.    The  prognosis  Is 
indeed   dim.    Increased   demands   for   inte- 
gration vfill  result  in  more  whites  packing 
up  and  leaving  the  city.     How  ironical  that 
agitation   for    integrated   schools   results   in 
more  segregation. 

Controversy  exists,  fundamentally,  since 
education  is"  believed  to  be  one  Important 
lever  to  uplift  the  impoverished  into  afflu- 
ence If  education  is  inferior,  then  avail- 
able jobs  are  restricted:  low-paying  jobs 
mean  substandard  housing.  This  cycle  of 
poverty  and  discrimination,  encrusted  by  tra- 
dition and  prejudice,  has  existed  for  cen- 
turies. 

To  break  this  cycle  attacks  have  been 
mounted  In  all  three  areas,  especially  in  jobs 
and  housing.  Yet  it  has  been  precisely  resi- 
dential segregation  and  discriminatory  em- 
ployment that  have   proved   impervious   to 


Integrationlst  efforts.  Suburbs  remain  lily- 
white;  slum  lords  continue  to  ignore  hous- 
ing complaints.  Though  some  headway  has 
been  made  In  skiUed  and  managerial  posi- 
tions, it  is  still  token  employment.  Thus, 
rent  strikes  and  fair  employment  commis- 
sions indicate  progress  but,  in  reality,  they 
are  only  successful  skirmishes — not  total  vic- 
tories. 

Pragmatically,  then,  the  arena  of  combat 
against  poverty  and  discrimination  mxist  be 
the  urban  schoolroom — by  default.     If  this 
is  true,  what  of  an  lurban  school  system  that 
is  predominately  Nefro  or  approaching  that 
condition?    Can  quality  schools  in  the  ghetto 
break  the  cycle?     There  are  many  who  say 
no.    They  argue  that  the  community  must 
be    changed    before    the    school    can    effect 
change.    The  environment  Is  such,  they  say, 
that  any  reforms  Initiated  within  the  school 
will  be  lost  in  the  morass  of  ignorance  and 
poverty    that    exists   within    a    community. 
How  can  the  school  really  alter  customs  and 
values  of  a  slum?    These  environmentalists, 
unfortunately,    have    Ignored   what   schools 
have  done  for  millions  of  Immigrants  In  ear- 
lier American  slums  and  also  what  AID  and 
other  U.S.  oversea  agencies  are  doing  in  vil- 
lages and  barrios  around  the  world.    To  ex- 
pect an  Instant  middle  class  is  foolish.   Fam- 
ily, friends,  and  neighborhood  determine  to  a 
great  extent  values  and  behavior  and  circum- 
scribe the  effectiveness  of  the  school.     This 
is  not  to  say  that  urban  schools  have  not 
changed  youngsters.     Allison  Davis   of  the 
University  of  Chicago  has  shown  that  In  one 
generation   Negro   youth's   IQ's    have   risen. 
Also  In  the  1950's  more  Negro  draftees  passed 
Selective  Service  education  tests  than  whites 
from  12  Southern  States.     The  Higher  Ho- 
rizon pilot  project,  criticisms  notwithstand- 
ing, has  lifted  aspirations  and  broadened  per- 
spectives.     St.    Louis'    Banneker     program 
demonstrated  similar  results.    Given  proper 
staff  and  funds,  schools  can  act  as  regenera- 
tive agents  for  both  the  individual  and  the 
community. 

Of  course,  the  school  cannot  manufacture 
Jobs  or  decent  housing.  Pressure  must  con- 
tinue in  those  areas  also.  But  the  schools 
can  provide  urban  youth  with  the  skills  nec- 
essary for  adjustment  into  American  society. 
To  question,  as  some  do,  whether  ur- 
ban youth  should  adjust  to  middle-class  val- 
ues is  irrelevant.  The  overriding  concern  of 
the  deprived  Is  to  get  In— meaning  the  barbe- 
cue pit,  the  power  mower,  the  dishwasher. 
To  condemn  this  desire  as  crass  materialism 
or  shoddy  conformity  Is  a  more  pernicious 
form  of  paternalism  than  that  practiced  by 
a  white  southerner  speaking  about  his  "Nlg- 
ras."  Once  the  urban  youth  has  the  ma- 
terial prosperity  television  promises  every 
American  as  his  birthright,  then  let  him  de- 
bate the  esoteric  questions  of  conformity 
and  bourgeois  values.  Let's  equip  him  with 
the  skills  necessary  to  make  choices. 

At  this  point,  we  face  the  big  question. 
Can  quality  schools  exist  In  the  ghetto? 
Much  of  what  James  Baldwin  has  to  say 
about  Harlem  schools  Is  tragically  true  for 
many  other  urban  schools.  To  be  exposed 
to  teachers  who  don't  care,  much  less  teach, 
and  to  curriculums  that  don't  matter  pre- 
dictably results  in  boredom,  resentment,  and 
frustration.  A  recent  White  House  Panel 
on  Educational  Research  and  Development 
frankly  stated,  "by  all  known  criteria  the 
majority  of  urban  slum  schools  are  failures. 
But  it  is  not  a  lost  cause.  Good  slum  schools 
do  exist. 

Fundamentallv,  a  school  is  as  strong  as  its 
staff  is  competent  and  committed.  What  the 
urban  school  needs,  then,  is  more  Mark  Hop- 
kins and  less  logs;  teachers  who  can  "con- 
nect up"  with  urban  youngsters.  Yet  there 
are  those  who  say  that  since  only  the  brave 
will  teach  in  these  schools — and  there  are 
not  enough  brave  ones  to  go  aroiind— 
teacher-proof  materials  such  as  flUns,  records. 
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programed  learning  units,  must  be  developed 
and  utilized.  ^  .v.. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
teacher-proof  curriculum  materials,  mate- 
rials th:U  a  Socrates  or  a  Joe  Smith  could 
teach  with  equally  as  well.  Anyone  with 
classroom  e.xperlence  can  testify  that  printed 
materials,  mechanical  devices,  or  what-have- 
you  come  alive  or  die  depending  upon  the 
particular  teacher.  Students  can  digest 
reams  of  facts  from  programed  learning 
units-  but  without  the  interplay  of  ideas, 
the  use  of  these  facts,  can  learning  be  mean- 
ino-ful''  Th^se  devices  are  extremely  useful 
aids,  but  aids  only.  This  Is  especially  true 
for  the  inner-city  school  where  cumulative 
neglect  and  deprivation  require  teachers  who 
care.  teacheA  who  understand  differences  in 
values  and  motivation,  and  teachers  who  like 
to  teach.  Enough  has  been  said  of  the  in- 
competents and  hacks  who  staff  urban 
schools.  That  scandal  continues.  Not 
enough,  however,  has  been  said  about  the 
core  of  teachers  in  every  one  of  these  schools 
who  are  committed  and  teach  well— year  m 
and  year  out.  Thousands  more  like  them 
are  needed. 

Can  inner-city  schools  attract  talented  in- 
dividuals? Or  will  only  the  martyr  and  the 
brave  choose  to  teach  deprived  youth?  One 
Philadelphia  administrator  wants  teachers 
who  can  be  "dedicated  as  a  clergjonan,  self- 
less as  a  family  doctor,  sensitive  as  an  artist 
skillful  as  a  master  craftsman,  ready  as  a 
Eood  parent  to  understand,  to  sacrifice,  to 
lerve,  to  support,  to  forgive."  If  we  can  re- 
Suit  such  individuals,  fine.  But  urban 
schools  need  those  who  are  less  than  angels 
too  Can  the  challenge  be  broadened  to  in- 
clude others?  I  think  so.  What  gives  me 
hope  are  the  programs  in  operation  at  Hunter 
College.  Queens  College,  Yeshiva  University 
In  New  York,  and  a  modest  experiment  being 
carried    on    in    a    Washington,    D.C.,    high 

school.  ,    , 

Funded  bv  the  President's  Commission  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  the  Cardozo  Peace 
Corps  project  in  urban  teaching  aims  to  at- 
tract and  train  teachers  for  urban  schools 
who  can  "connect  up"  with  inner-city  youth 
through  the  development  of  meaningful 
curriculum  materials.  The  project  operates 
on  two  levels  of  curriculum :  creating  teach- 
ing materials  for  the  student,  and  construct- 
ing a  course  of  study  for  teacher  trainees. 
But  why  the  Peace  Corps?  One  assumption 
underlying  the  whole  project  was  that  a 
sense  of  commitment,  a  desire  to  serve,  flexi- 
bility, understanding,  and  energy  found 
within  many  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  and  so 
necessary  for  quality  teaching,  would  be 
effective  within  the  urban  school  setting. 
Last  year  Cardozo  High  School  was  the  test- 
ing ground  for  that  assumption. 

Cardozo  is  a  4-year  high  school  of  2,000 
students,  of  whom  less  than  10  are  white. 
The  faculty  ranges  from  a  core  of  dedicated, 
competent  teachers  down  to  the  usual  num- 
ber of  tlmeservers.  Though  the  school 
serves  a  population  Including  middle-Income 
professionals— white  and  blue  collar  work- 
ers—It Is  primarily  a  low-income  area.  Char- 
acterized as  a  "slum"  school  (a  term  bitterly 
resented  by  faculty  and  students),  Cardozo 
has  had  a  difficult  Job  fighting  this  and  other 
characterizations,  primarily  because  the 
school  Is  located  In  an  area  that  supports 
such  stereotypes.  For  example,  while  13  per- 
cent of  the  city's  population  lives  in  the 
Cardozo  district,  22  percent  of  the  city's 
Juvenile  delinquents  come  from  the  area. 
Four  out  of  ten  youths  In  the  area  are  not 
living  with  both  parents.  More  than  3 
out  of  every  10  live  births  in  the  district  are 
illegitimate.  Over  20  percent  of  the  people 
In  the  area  are  on  public  assistance.  Piling 
on  more  grim  statistics  will  accomplish  lit- 
tle: these  few  testify  to  the  multiplicity  of 
Uls  that  afflict  the  community. 
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For  Cardozo  High  School,  the  Peace  Corps 
project  offers  no  panaceas,  no  Instant  suc- 
cess: It  cannot  solve  the  problems  In  Cardozo 
and   schools  like  It   across  the  country.     It 
can,  however,  come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lem of  upgrading  urban  schools  in  all-Negro 
areas,  chart  directions,  and  suggest  alterna- 
tives, o 
Let  me  describe  the  general  framework  of 
the  program  and  how  it  operates.'     Ten  for- 
mer   Peace    Corps    volunteers,    two    master 
teachers,  a  curriculum  coordinator  and  eval- 
uator  comprise  the  staff.    The  principal  of 
the  school  is  director  of  the  project.    The  in- 
terns— four  in  English,  four  in  history,  one 
each  in  math  and  biology— teach  two  classes 
each   under  the  supervision   of   the   master 
teachers  who  also  have  two  classes.     In  this 
way,  the  theoretical  is  wedded  to  the  prac- 
tical and,  more  importantly,  the  classroom 
becomes  a  virtual  laboratory.     For  example, 
a   master  teacher  may  criticize   an  intern's 
lesson;  the  intern  disagrees.    Either  the  criti- 
cism or  the  disagreement  can  be  erased  when 
the  experienced  teacher  tries  to  demonstrate 
the  particular  point  In  his  class.     The  payoff 
for  criticism  is  immediate.     Continuous  con- 
ferences throughout  the  day  over  students, 
materials,  or  crises  generate  an  atmosphere 
that  encourages  learning.     In  such  a  situa- 
tion there  Is  feedback,  a  continuing  dialogue. 
Contrast  this  with  the  traditional  student- 
teacher  experience.     Assigned  to  an  experi- 
enced teacher  (more  often  than  not  a  senior 
faculty  member  desirous  of  a  few  periods  off) , 
the  first  few  weeks  are  spent  in  observation. 
Does  he  know  what  to  observe?    After  getting 
his  feet  wet  with  a  few  lessons,  the  student- 
teacher  is  thrown  in  head  first.     From  there 
on  until  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  term,  the 
supervising  teacher  will  occasionally  poke  his 
head  in   the  door,  smile,  and  gladly  leave. 
Conferences,    if   any,   rarely   rise   above   the 
trivia  of  teaching. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  university,  the  di- 
rector of  student  teaching  will  hold  sessions 
to  explore  problems  common  to  the  student- 
teachers.  Seldom  do  these  rise  above  grip- 
ing. Basically  this  experience,  save  for  a 
few  enlightened  universities.  Is  repeated 
throughout  the  Nation's  teacher-training  in- 
stitutions. And  when  the  recently  gradu- 
ated teacher  Is  thrust  into  the  urban  school, 
totally  unprepared,  totally  unsupported,  the 
results  are  predictable.  I  do  not  think  the 
picture  is  overdrawn.  Probably  the  most 
tragic  aspect  of  traditional  student  teaching 
is  that  this  training  experience  Is  considered 
the  strongest  part  of  the  program. 

The  master  teacher-Intern  relationship  in 
the  Cardozo  project  tries  to  avoid  the  pitfalls 
of  traditional  teacher  training.  According 
to  the  interns,  this  relationship  is  a  main 
strength  of  the  program.  One  Intern  put  It 
this  way: 

"One  area  of  our  work  that  is  particularly 
exciting  is  the  direct  confrontation  with  our 
master  teachers  about  teaching.  These  ses- 
sions have  been  helpful  to  me  as  a  teacher 
because  they  have  been  helpful  to  me  as 
a  person.  The  most  important  contribution 
my  master  teacher  has  made  to  my  teaching 
Is  not  just  her  specific  ideas  of  lesson  material 
or  classroom  techniques,  although  these  are 
important,  but  rather  her  insistence  that  the 
most  Important  thing  that  had  to  happen 
was  growth  In  personal  areas  that  dealt 
with  my  conception  of  myself  as  a  teacher 
and  my  feelings  about  my  students." 


'  This  year  the  Cardozo  project  has  16  in- 
terns. Twelve  are  at  Cardozo;  four  are  at 
Bannecker  Junior  High  School,  adjacent  to 
Cardozo.  The  staff  of  the  project  is  com- 
prised of  two  curriculum  coordinators  who 
function  also  as  master  teachers,  and  four 
affiliate  teachers  from  the  regular  faculties  of 
Cardozo  and  Banneker  who  assist  in  super- 
vision of  the  Interns.  The  two  principals  of 
Cardozo  and  Banneker  share  responsibility 
for  direction  of  the  project. 


Part  of  the  laboratory  setting  is  experi- 
mentation with  materials.  Cardozo  offered 
ample  opportunity  to  experiment.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  1963-64  school  year,  more 
than  half  the  students  in  the  school  did  not 
have  a  book  in  at  least  one  of  their  subjects. 
Library  facilities  were  Inadequate;  there  are 
less  than  75  books  for  all  of  American  history 
and  about  the  same  number  for  ancient, 
medieval,  and  modern  European  history  com- 
bined. Thus,  textbooks  for  all  of  the  in- 
tern's  students  or  reliance  upon  library  re- 
sources were  out  of  the  question.  Forced  to 
innovate  by  circumstances  and  by  example — 
the  master  teachers  did  not  use  texts  in  their 
classes — they  relied  upon  paperbacks  and  a 
duplicating  machine. 

In  history,  the  rationale  was  to  teach  a 
course  as  relevant  and  as  interesting  as  pos- 
sible to  urban  youth.     The  four  interns  be- 
gan the  arduous  Job  of  creating  lessons  day 
by  day.     In  effect,  the  interns  began  to  write 
their  own  texts.     Mistakes,  lapses,  and  fail- 
ures resulted,  but  the  raw  material  of  crea- 
tive teaching — experimentation — fostered  an 
approach  to  teaching  among  the  interns  that 
will  last  long  after  they  leave  Cardozo.    These 
lessons,  called  "readings"— duplicated  for  the 
students  on  a  ditto  machine — offered  a  va- 
riety of  materials  to  the  students.     Primary 
and  secondary  sources,  poetry,  fiction  pro- 
vided a  rich  vein  of  material  for  students. 
Some  examples:  a  lesson  on  the  six-Ehooter 
from  Walter  Webb's  Great  Plains  to  Illustrate 
frontier  inventiveness;  excerpts  from  Gene- 
sis  and   Babylonian   myths   to   demonstrate 
cultural   diffusion;    Thucydldes'   description 
of  the  Plague  during  the  Peloponnesian  War 
to  capture  the  flavor  of  fifth-century  Athens. 
Or  take  a  lesson  on  the  Boston  massacre. 
The  standard  text  version  is  known  to  most 
schoolboys.     One  intern  took  the  diary  of  a 
Boston   merchant,  aggressively   anti-Brltlsh, 
who    described    the    event.     Comparing   the 
account  with  the  facts,  the  class  saw  how 
the  merchant  had  employed  emotion-laden 
words    ("bloody  murder,"  "massacre,"  etc.). 
The  reading  became  a  lesson  In  word  evalua- 
tion.   Another  teacher  approached  the  same 
lesson  from  the  viewpoint  of  one  of  the  par- 
ticipants,   Crispus    Attucks.    Few    students 
realized  Attucks  was  a  Negro.     A  diFCUSsion 
developed  around  the  question:  How  much 
of  a  commitment  should  a  Negro  have  to- 
ward   a    society    that    degrades    him?    The 
use    of    Attucks    was    not    accidental.    The 
study  of  the  Negro  In  American  history,  ac- 
cording to   the  Interns,   is  one   meaningful 
way  of  "connectlng-up"  with  their  students. 
Meaningful  in  that  the  study  of  the  Negro 
may   generate   pride    and   respect   for   ones 
self  within  Negro  youth  or.  better  yet.  offer 
Insights  into  the  contemporary  Negro's  posi- 
tion in   America.    If  so,  then  the  effort  is 
worthwhile. 

One  intern  completed  a  unit  on  slavery  by 
asking  his  class  to  write  an  essay  on  the 
"Hangovers  of  Slavery";  that  is,  how  did  two 
and  a  half  centuries  of  oppression  mark  a 
people?  Though  good  grammar  and  spelling 
were  spotty,  the  essays  showed  a  depth  of 
understanding  and  insight  Into  the  Negro's 
present-day  status  that  were  profound. 
Thus  the  past  and  present  become  inextri- 
cably intertwined  in  the  teaching  of  history. 
The  four  Interns  in  English  did  not  have 
to  type  as  much  of  their  materials  on  ditto 
masters,  for  they  had  available  to  them  the 
entire  world  of  paperback  books.  Whether 
they  typed  their  material  or  used  paperbacKs. 
they,  like  the  history  interns,  felt  traditional 
texts  were  Inadequate. 

Paperbacks  have  been  selected  primarily 
to  get  youngsters  to  like  reading,  on  the  as- 
sumption, which  experience  seems  to  support 
that  miany  so-called  poor  readers  are  slmpiy 
bored  or  Inexperienced.  Most  students  can 
read  and  read  well  if  engaged  with  what  they 
are  reading.  In  order  to  involve  youngsters 
the  Interns  chose  books  that  viewed  the  proo- 
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lems  of  adolescents,  such  as  "The  Catcher  in 
the  Rye  "  "Separate  Peace,"  "Lonllness  of  the 
Long  Distance  Runner,"  or  that  examined  the 
pffects  of  physical  and  spiritual  confinement 
on  humans— "Diary  of  Anne  Frank,"  "Raisin 
m  the  Sun,"  or  that  presented  Negro  litera- 
ture within  the  larger  framework  of  American 
literature— "Black  Boy,  Native  Son,"  the  es- 
says of  James  Baldwin. 

Of  course,  all  students  were  not  reached. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  teaching  has  Its 
limitations  too.  But  enthusiatlc  response 
bv  many  students  indicates  some  contact.  If 
fiction  didn't,  poetry  might.  The  response 
of  one  intern's  class  to  Don  Marquis'  "Archy 
and  Mehitabel"  points  to  the  necessity  for  ex- 
perimentation with  nontradltlonal  materials 
and  nontradltlonal  methods.  The  combina- 
tion, then,  of  sensitivity  and  understanding 
with  the  intelligent  use  of  subject  matter 
comprised  the  project's  approach  toward  cur- 
riculum materials. 

If  this  laboratory  setting  for  currlculiun 
experimentation  and  teacher-training  was 
one  step  in  the  making  of  a  teacher,  another 
took  place  after  school  3  days  a  week.  Three 
seminars  a  week,  meeting  In  Cardozo,  have 
been  devoted  to  providing  the  theoretical  and 
philosophical  context  for  what  happens  in 
class.  Seminars  also  constitute  the  link  with 
Howard  University  from  which  the  master  of 
arts  m  teaching  degree  will  be  earned  by 
the  Interns. 

One  seminar,  taught  by  a  professor  of 
sociology  from  Howard,  concentrates  on  the 
relationship  between  the  urb.'in  condition  and 
the  school.  What  is  the  city  like?  How  did 
it  get  that  way?  In  what  ways  does  the 
school  mirror  the  community?  Inevitably 
discussions  must  take  into  account  the  anat- 
omy of  racial  minorities  and  race  relations. 
Another  seminar,  entitled  "The  Humanities," 
approaches  teaching,  the  adolescent,  and  the 
cltv  through  the  eyes  of  artists,  philosophers, 
and  teachers.  What  Insights  about  youth  can 
be  obtained  from  John  Knowles'  "Separate 
Peace"?  Charles  Dickens'  "Great  Expecta- 
tions"? Richard  Wright's  "Native  Son"?  Wil- 
liam Goldlng'B  "Lord  of  the  Files"?  Would 
Rousseau's  suggestions  in  "Emlle"  work  at 
Cardozo?  Finally,  there  is  a  seminar  on 
psychological  disciplines.  Led  by  an  experi- 
enced psychologist,  the  behavior  of  youth  In 
general  and  urban  youngsters  In  particular 
are  examined  through  case  studies  presented 
by  interns. 

Three  points  should  be  noted  about  these 
seminars: 

1.  All  discussion  Is  firmly  grounded  In  the 
day-to-day  experiences  of  the  interns.  Ex- 
amples from  the  classroom  are  raised  to  sup- 
port or  rebut  a  point.  Hard  core  realism  per- 
vades most  discussions. 

2.  Each  seminar  Is  enriched  through  vis- 
iting consultants:  Psychologist  Martin 
Deutsch'  work  with  preschoolers,  David  Ries- 
man's  opinions  of  what  the  urban  school 
should  be  like,  and  Martin  Mayer's  views  of 
the  inner  city  school  function..  Local  re- 
source people  have  also  been  tapped. 

3.  There  Is  no  traditional  history  of  educa- 
tion, educational  psychology,  or  philosophy 
of  education  course.  Instead  the  principles 
of  each  form  the  fabric  of  the  three  seminars 
and  have  greater  significance  since  they  are 
filtered  through  the  intern's  daily  classroom 

_  experiences.  More  importantly,  these  courses 
are  not  studied  in  Isolation;  there  is  contin- 
ual Interplay  of  their  concepts  In  the  semi- 
nars. Take  Plato  as  an  example.  We  discussed 
his  philosophical  rationale  for  tracking  as 
found  In  the  "Republic"  and  compared  It  to 
track  programs  in  operation  in  Washington. 
Another  seminar  explored  the  psychological 
Implications  of  tracking  and  the  following 
afternoon  the  social-class  bias  of  tracking  was 
discussed.  Therefore,  what  appears  to  be 
cut-and-drled,  when  seen  from  the  point  of 
viev/  of  other  disciplines  takes  on  greater  slg- 
nlflcance. 
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Very  brlefiy,  in  fact,  too  briefly,  I  have  de- 
scribed the  implementation  of  the  Cardozo 
Peace  Corps  project's  two  aims.  Needless  to 
say,  we  have  had  difficulties.  A  short  exami- 
nation of  two  problems  we  have  encoun- 
tered might  suggest  to  projects  of  a  similar 
nature  means  of  avoiding  them. 

Faculty-project    relations:    Knowing    full 
well  that  change  generates  conflict,  we  ex- 
pected a  certain  amount  of  resistance.     To 
some  of  the  faculty  we  were  a  welcome  addi- 
tion that  would  decrease  the  class  load  of 
all  teachers.     (Class  sizes  the  first  3  months 
of  1963-64  averaged  40-50,  including  the  in- 
terns.)    To  other  teachers,  the  existence  of 
the  project  represented  either   a  threat   to 
their  security  or  a  direct  slap  at  their  compe- 
tency.   After  all,  some  teachers  reasoned,  we 
must  be  doing  a  poor  job  if  the  project  is 
here.    This  inaccurate  rationalizing  was  not 
confronted  in  September  and  continued  to 
fester  through  the  school  year.    Orientation 
of  faculty  to  project  was  through  announce- 
ments at  meetings.     No  accomplishment — 
little     knowledge,     more     resentment.       A 
planned,  cooperative  orientation  session  and 
continuing    meeting,   we    have    learned,    are 
crucial   in  reducing   friction   to   a   residual 
minimum.     There  were,  however,  a  handful 
of  faculty  members  who  affiliated  with  the 
project    through    seminars    and    served    as 
bridges  to  the  rest  of  the  teachers.    And.  of 
course,  our  clannishness  didn't  help  matters. 
The   elan,   esprit,    and    coheslveness    of   the 
group,   while   a  decided  strength   In  giving 
necessary  support  to  one  another,  was  simul- 
taneously   critized    by    faculty    members    as 
excessive.    What  to  do?    Sacrifice  the  abor- 
tive nature   of   the  group  and  atomize  the 
project,  and  you  risk  isolation  and  aliena- 
tion,    twin  occupational  hazards  of  urban 
schoolteachers.    Can  you  compromise  on  sol- 
idarity?  I  don't  know. 

Proper  school  administration:  The  project 
has  operated  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Washington  school  system.  Our  first  year 
we  enjoyed  a  great  deal  of  autonomy.  This 
was  a  mixed  blessing.  Not  fully  of  the  sys- 
tem, yet  not  completely  separate,  relations 
with  central  administration  were  at  times 
strained.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
sympathy  and  full  support  of  the  Superin- 
tendent is  essential.  This  year  the  project 
will  be  responsible  to  the  Superintendent. 
Time  will  tell  if  this  is  an  improvement. 

Naturally,  other  problems  existed.  Some 
were  peculiar  to  federally  financed  projects, 
others  were  common  to  any  group  of  In- 
dividuals gathered  together  for  a  single 
purpose.  We  believe  they  have  been  weath- 
ered. If  so,  can  an  estimate  of  the  project's 
success  be  made? 

It  would  be  tempting  to  agree  with  Henry 
Adams  and  say  that  the  teacher  influences 
eternity,  that  his  effect  Is  everlasting.  Thus, 
It  would  be  impossible  to  measure  whether 
interns  have  connected,  since  the  impact  of 
teacher  upon  student  may  not  be  realized  for 
years.    But  more  evidence  Is  necessary. 

So  far,  student  response  to  the  Interns  has 
been  warm  and  enthusiastic.  But  this  has 
limited  validity  as  a  tool  of  measurement. 
If  success  is  measured  In  terms  of  attracting 
and  keeping  former  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
In  urban  teaching,  then  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful. Eight  are  teaching  at  Cardozo  and 
in  nearby  schools.  If  success  is  measured 
by  the  support  we  have  generated,  then  the 
encouragement  and  aid  we  have  received 
from  the  Peace  Corps  in  recruitment,  and  the 
additional  grant  of  money  we  have  received 
from  the  President's  Commission  stand  as 
evidence.  Probably,  in  the  last  analysis,  the 
success  of  our  project  stands  or  falls  on  how 
well  each  intern  teaches.  And  this  Is  as  it 
should  be.  With  de  facto  teaching,  not 
mass-produced  certlflcated  de  Jure  teachers, 
schools  might  begin  to  deliver  on  the  promise 
of  an  education  for  all  youth. 


SALUTE  TO  JOHN  LLEWELLYN 
LEWIS  AND  THE  UNITED  MINE 
WORKERS  OF  AMERICA  ON  85TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  DISTIN- 
GUISHED   PRESIDENT   EMERITUS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President. 
Americans  are  cognizant  of  the  impor- 
tant role  of  John  Llewellyn  Lewis  both 
to  the  labor  movement  and  the  free 
enterprise  system.  His  life  was  a  parallel 
between  the  advancement  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  progress  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  in  particular 
and  organized  labor  in  general.  To- 
morrow, February  12,  is  the  birthday  of 
the  distinguished  president  emeritus  of 
the  UMWA  and  world  renowned  spokes- 
man for  a  hardy  element  of  the  free 
world  work  force. 

John  L.  Lewis,  has  devoted  most  of  his 
life  to  the  coal  miners  of  this  country. 
He  was  a  symbol  of  strength  to  them  be- 
cause he  fought  the  tough,  difi&cult  bat- 
tles in  proving  that  labor  and  manage- 
ment can  operate  under  the  free  enter- 
prise system  realistically  in  an  era  of 
rapid  and  sweeping  change. 

The  coal  miners'  hourly  wages  are  the 
highest  in  the  scale  for  industrial 
workers.  Pensions,  welfare  benefits,  and 
improved  living  conditions  for  the  miners 
and  their  families — these  were  the  goals 
for  which  John  L.  Lewis  worked  with 
significant  success.  And  even  in  retire- 
ment he  is  still  helping  to  develop  ways 
to  ease  the  burden  of  the  working- 
man.  On  February  1  of  this  year  the 
retirement  age  for  coal  miners  was 
lowered  to  55  by  the  trustees  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  wel- 
fare and  retirement  fund.  The  man 
most  responsible  for  this  innovation  was 
Mr.  Lewis,  one  of  the  trustees. 

Over  a  40 -year  span  John  L.  Lewis 
served  as  president  of  the  UMWA.  His 
tireless  efiforts  made  the  coal  industry 
one  of  the  few  in  the  world  capable  of 
exporting  its  end  product  in  competition 
with  coal  of  other  nations.  Mr.  Lewis 
realistically  favored  mechanization  of 
mines  and  increasing  productivity  be- 
cause they  resulted  in  the  cost  of  coal 
remaining  virtually  stable  in  a  highly 
competitive  fuels  and  energy  market. 

Mr.  President,  West  Virginia  knows 
the  John  L.  Lewis  story  as  do  few 
other  States.  More  than  30  years  ago, 
he  began  an  era  of  new  hope  for  the  coal 
miners  of  the  Mountain  State.  At  the 
start  of  the  New  Deal  period,  he  reor- 
ganized the  mineworkers'  union  in  our 
State  and  in  so  doing  made  of  it  a  vital 
force  in  overcoming  depression  in  the 
mining  communities. 

Controversies  of  the  past  are  forgot- 
ten when  we  assess  the  statesmanship 
and  the  contributions  of  this  dedicated 
man  to  our  history.  In  1959,  John  L. 
Lewis  received  the  recognition  of  the 
West  Virginia  Society  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  when  selected  as  the  "Adopted 
Son  of  the  Year."  And  in  1957.  West 
Virginia  University  bestowed  an  hon- 
orary doctor  of  laws  degree  upon  John 
L.  Lewis.  The  citation  read  as  follows: 
John  Llewellyn  Lewis,  you  have  worked 
diligently  and  successfully  to  Improve  the 
safety  conditions  and  the  economic  welfare 
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of  the  miners  of  West  Virginia  and  else- 
where. You  have  maintained  that  only  a 
healthy  industry  could  provide  for  its  work- 
ers those  conditions  of  employment  which 
are  compatible  with  the  dignity  and  welfare 
of  its  employees.  Under  your  leadership, 
the  mineworkers  have  cooperated  in  the 
introduction  of  mining  machinery  and 
methods  which  have  Improved  the  condi- 
tions of  labor,  made  American  mines  the 
most  efficient  and  productive  In  the  world, 
provided  the  foundation  for  the  economic 
welfare  of  West  Virginia  among  other  States, 
and  established  a  firm  base  for  the  indus- 
trial development  which  Is  a  great  source 
of  strength  to  the  free  world. 

An  interesting  sidelight  to  this  hon- 
orary degree  is  recounted.  Mr.  Lewis 
had  established  a  policy  of  generally  re- 
fusing offers  of  colleges  and  universities 
to  honor  him.  It  was  a  surprise  when 
he  accepted  the  degree  from  West  Vir- 
ginia University.  But  Mr.  Lewis  had  a 
reason,  his  friends  say.  He  felt  it 
apropos  that  the  university  which  had 
refused  to  allow  him  to  hold  organiza- 
tional meetings  of  the  UMWA  on  its 
campus  in  the  1930's  was  honoring  him 
in  the  1950's. 

John  L.  Lewis  was  a  humanitarian. 
Thanks  to  his  philosophy  and  constant 
efforts,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  are  great  crusaders  in  the  fight 
to  aid  the  unemployed. 

In  his  senior  years,  John  L.  Lewis  has 
been  honored  universally  for  his  contri- 
butions to  the  economy  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  join  in  honoring 
John  Llewellyn  Lewis  on  this  eve  of  his 
85th  birthday. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  request 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
with  my  remarks  in  the  Record  a  tribute 
to  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  and  its  peer- 
less leader  for  more  than  half  of  that 
period.  I  refer  to,  and  ask  unanimoxis 
consent  to  have  printed  an  article  by  Rex 
Lauck,  assistant  editor  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  Journal,  captioned  "Four 
Decades  of  History." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Four  Decades  of  Histoet 
(By  Rex  Lauck) 
For  more  than  half  of  Its  75  years  the 
United  Mine  Woi*e-s  of  America  were  led 
by  one  of  the  giants  of  the  20th  century, 
John  L.  Lewis.  His  leadership  of  the  union 
covered  40  years— from  1920  to  1960— but  his 
influence  on  its  affairs  began  before  1920  and 
still  continues. 

As  a  young  man  he  was  a  legislative  repre- 
sentative for  district  12.  He  moved  to 
Indianapolis,  then  the  union's  headquarters, 
in  1917.  and  before  becoming  international 
president  acted  as  business  manager  for  the 
Journal,  international  statistician,  and  vice 
president. 

He  has  now  retired  as  president  but  is  still 
chief  executive  officer  and  chairman  of  the 
bonrd  of  trustees  of  the  UMWA  welfare  and 
retirement  fund. 

During  his  early  prepresidential  years 
with  the  union  among  the  things  he  ac- 
complished was  formation  of  the  Journal  as 
we  know  It  today.  In  an  Important  action 
after  his  retirement,  only  last  week,  the 
welfare  fund  announced  that  requirements 
for  pension  eligibility  would  be  relaxed  and 
benefits  raised  to  t85  a  month. 

In  1919  as  acting  president  of  the  Union  he 
led  the  coal  miners  of  the  United  States  In 


a  nationwide  strike  which  resulted  In  a  27- 
percent  pay  Increase,  the  largest  In  Indus- 
trial history.  After  his  election  as  UMWA 
President  In  1920,  he  led  the  union  through 
40  years  of  turbulence  and  battles  but,  most 
Important  of  all,  40  years  of  accomplishment. 
John  L.  Lewis  and  the  UMWA  had  their 
ups  and  downs,  and  In  the  1920's  the  union 
virtually  disappeared  in  many  areas.  Large 
coal  mines  operated  nonunion  and  good 
union  miners  were  forced  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  other  Industries  or  scab.  But  John 
L.  Lewis  and  his  associates,  after  years  of 
legislative  effort,  were  successful  in  having 
the  Federal  Government  officially  recognize 
labor's  right  to  organize.  This  was  written 
Into  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
of  1933,  section  7-A  of  which  became  widely 
heralded  as  labor's  magna  charta.  It  was 
not  only  that.  It  was  John  L.  Lewis'  brain- 
child. 

Within  90  days  of  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Recovery  Act,  coal  miners 
of  the  United  States  were  organized 
with  the  exception  of  steel  companies'  cap- 
tive mines.  The  miners'  leader  realized  that 
coal  miners  employed  by  steel  companies 
could  not  be  organized  until  the  steelwork- 
ers  themselves  were  union  members.  Thus 
It  was  Lewis'  concern  for  coal  miners  that  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations.  The  story  of  the  CIO 
and  the  organization  of  workers  In  mass  In- 
dustries was  the  Nation's  most  dramatic  story 
of  the  1930's.  Under  Lewis'  leadership  coal 
miners  traveled  all  over  the  Nation  teaching 
the  principles  of  unionism  to  steelworkers, 
automobile  workers,  rubber  workers,  and 
farmworkers.  Almost  overnight  the  men 
and  women  who  had  slaved  at  substandard 
wages  in  those  and  other  Industries  were 
unionized.  It  was  an  organizing  drive 
unique  in  American  history.  Five  million 
men  and  women  became  members  of  labor 
imlons  for  the  first  time  In  their  lives. 
There  Is  nothing  to  compare  with  it  before 
or  since. 

During  the  1940'8,  John  L.  Lewis  and  the 
coal  miners  stood  alone  against  the  heavy 
hand  of  the  Federal  Government  which  Im- 
posed a  wage  squeeze  on  workers  but  al- 
lowed profiteering  by  Industry.  He  and  the 
miners  were  vilified,  castigated,  cursed  and 
damned,  but  they  stood  firm  and  eventually 
won  their  battle  for  higher  wages  and  public 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  their  occupation 
was  as  hazardous  as  that  of  the  men  who 
were  fighting  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

During  the  late  1940's,  the  union  again 
backed  Lewis  to  the  hilt  when  he  was  fight- 
ing the  operators  over  the  principle  of  what 
Is  now  the  welfare  fund. 

The  welfare  fund  as  we  know  It  today  be- 
came a  reality  only  after  4  years  of  court 
battle  with  the  operators,  plus  several  na- 
tional work  stoppages.  The  International 
union  was  fined  twice — in  1946  and  1948 — 
and  John  L.  Lewis  was  also  fined  personally 
for  contempt  of  court.  The  judge  In  these 
cases  said  that  the  coal  miners  went  on 
strike  with  a  "wink  code  or  nod"  from  Lewis. 
This  was  untrue  simply  because  the  coal 
miners  did  not  need  even  a  wink  to  under- 
stand what  their  president  was  doing  and 
what  they  needed  to  do  to  support  him. 

NO    NATIONAL    DISPUTES    SINCl!    1950 

Since  1950  there  has  not  been  a  national 
strike  In  the  coal  Industry.  John  L.  Lewis 
and  his  successors — Tom  Kennedy  and  Tony 
Boyle — have  negotiated  excellent  contracts 
with  the  Industry  without  the  necessity  for 
public  fanfare  and  scare  headlines  over  strike 
deadlines. 

The  decade  since  1950  also  saw  formation 
of  National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc.,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lewis.  This  organiza- 
tion Is  made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
union,  the  coal  Industry,  coal-carrying  rail- 
roads, mine  equipment  manufacturers,  and 
electric   utility   companies.     It  speaks   with 


what  Mr.  Lewis  called  one  voice  on  ma!> 
ters  of  common  policy  that  will  benefit  the 
coal  Industry  and  Its  employees. 

If  there  Is  one  common  denominator  In 
the  unparalleled  career  of  America's  great- 
est labor  leader  It  was  his  determination  to 
better  the  lot  of  the  men  who  toll  in  Amer- 
ica's coal  mines.  It  was  this  that  led  him 
toward  formation  of  the  CIO,  establishment 
of  the  greatest  welfare  fund  In  the  world, 
seemingly  endless  battles  with  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  constant  and  un- 
remitting fight  for  coal  mine  safety. 

John  L.  Lewis  was  the  leader  of  America's 
coal  miners  for  four  decades.  He  was  their 
strength  but  he  is  the  first  to  say  that  they 
were  his  strength  and  that  without  the 
united  backing  of  those  brave  and  hardy  men 
he  would  have  accomplished  little  or  noth- 
ing. 

The  Lewis  years  will  never  be  forgotten  hy 
working  men  and  women  of  this  country. 
The  unparalleled  Intellect  was  at  their  serv- 
ice night  and  day.  The  deep  resonant  voice 
and  eloquent  tongue  of  one  of  the  two  or 
three  great  orators  of  this  century  always 
spoke  In  behalf  of  the  poor  and  down- 
trodden. 

He  said  It  best  himself  when  addressing 
the  1930  convention  of  coal  miners  in  Indi- 
anapolis. The  unmistakable  voice  echoed 
through  Tomlinson  Hall  when  he  roared: 

"I  have  never  faltered  or  failed  to  present 
the  cause  or  plead  the  case  of  the  mlnework- 
ers  of  this  country.  I  have  pleaded  your 
case  from  the  pulpit  and  the  public  plat- 
form; in  joint  conferences  with  the  operators 
of  this  country;  before  the  bar  of  State  legis- 
latures; in  the  councils  of  the  President's 
Cabinet;  and  in  the  public  press  of  this  Na- 
tion—not in  the  quavering  tones  of  a  feeble 
mendicant  asking  alms,  but  in  the  thunder- 
ing voice  of  the  captain  of  a  mighty  host, 
demanding  the  rights  to  which  freemen  are 
entitled."  

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
further    morning     business?      If    not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 
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"YEARS    OF    LIGHTNING,    DAY    OP 

DRUMS"— FILM   ON   LATE   PRESI- 
DENT KENNEDY 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  282.  and  I  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  282)  that  it  is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  should  make  appro- 
priate arrangements  to  make  the  film 
prepared  by  it  on  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  "Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of 
Drums,"  available  for  viewing  at  the 
dedication  ceremonies  of  the  new  Civic 
War  Memorial  Auditorium  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  to  be  held  during  the  week  begin- 
ning February  21, 1965. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  this  is  a  "one  shot"  affair  for 
release  at  these  ceremonies? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  has  been  cleared 
with  Republican  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  and  the  accompanying  pre- 
amble was  agreed  to  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  city  of  Boston  will  dedicate 
Its  new  Civic  War  Memorial  Auditorium 
during    the    week    beginning    February    21, 

1965;  and 

Whereas  this  auditorium  will  be  a  living 
memorial  to  residents  of  Boston  who  have 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
SUtes;  and 

Whereas  military,  religious,  and  civic  orga- 
nizations will  participate  in  appropriate 
memorial  exercises:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
ithe  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  should  make  appropriate 
arrangements  to  make  the  film  prepared  by 
it  on  the  late  President  Kennedy,  "Years  of 
Lightning,  Day  of  Drums",  available  for 
viewing  at  the  dedication  ceremonies  of  the 
new  Civic  War  Memorial  Auditorium  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  to  be  held 
during  the  week  beginning  February  21,  1965. 


LET  US  CONTINUE  OUR  SEARCH 
FOR  PEACE 


Ours  is,  and  must  continue  to  be  in  this 
grim  period,  a  nation  superior  in  missile 
power,  in  the  air,  on  the  sea,  and  under 
the  sea. 

The  elephant  carmot  fight  the  eagle 
nor  the  whale.  Now  is  the  time  to  in- 
vite the  Soviet  Union,  Red  China,  North 
Vietnam,  South  Vietnam,  and  our  allies 
of  the  free  world,  to  a  conference  at 
Geneva. 

Austria  was  neutralized  and  has  re- 
mained neutral.  This  was  done  by 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  nations 
of  the  free  world  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Laos  was  neutralized  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  open  warfare  has  been  avoided 
there.  The  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  was  ratified  and  its  provisions 
have  not  been  violated  by  the  Commu- 
nists. 

Let  us  try  to  secure  commitments  from 
the  Communists  of  North  Vietnam  and 
of  Red  China  to  leave  their  neighbors 
in  South  Vietnam  alone.  Let  us  secure 
ratification  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
nations  to  this  commitment.  Then, 
after  that  ratification  has  been  consum- 
mated—if it  is  consummated— we  then 
may  withdraw  our  forces  and  leave  to 
the  United  Nations  the  task  of  main- 
taining peace  in  southeast  Asia. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  search  for  peace,  "Let  us  never 
negotiate  out  of  fear.  But  let  us  never 
fear  to  negotiate."  Since  1954,  we  have 
been  involved  against  our  will  in  South 
Vietnam.  Three  Presidents,  Eisenhower, 
Kennedy,  and  Johnson,  have  properly 
determined  that  were  the  Communists 
to  take  over  southeast  Asia  then  the 
Philippines  and  South  Korea  would  prob- 
ably be  next  and,  in  time,  the  outer  west- 
ern defenses  of  the  free  world  might  well 
be  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Hawaii. 
We  sorrow  over  the  deaths  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  on  this  frontier  of  freedom 
in  South  Vietnam.  We  should  take  pride 
in  the  vast  retaliatory  blows  v;hich  make 
it  crystal  clear  to  the  Communist  dicta- 
tors of  Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
that  Americans  will  never  quit  under 
fire,  nor  retreat  from  southeast  Asia, 
nor  submit  to  Communist  aggression. 

The  retaliation  o  gainst  North  Viet- 
namese military  installations  was  the 
best  insurance  against  spreading  the  war. 
The  Vietcong  Communists  will  go  to  the 
limit  unless  the  punishment  we  inflict 
makes  the  price  too  high.  We  must 
not  leave  the  Communists  in  doubt  of 
the  consequences  should  they  persist  in 
trying  to  widen  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Communist  dictators  understand 
the  language  of  force  and  power. 

Furthermore,  they  knovir  that  our 
planes  can  strike  by  air  and  sea  from 
our  carriers'  floating  bases,  invulnerable 
to  devastating  Communist  retaliation. 
We  are  superior  in  power  in  missiles,  on 
land,  sea,  and  in  the  air,  to  all  nations 
of  the  world  combined. 

History,  over  a  thousand  years,  teaches 
that  we  must  not  and  we  need  not  send 
in  land  forces  on  the  Asiatic  mainland 
Into  Red  China.  The  huge  masses  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  Chinn.  where 
life  is  valued  so  cheaply,  would  over- 
whelm us  on  land  as,  over  the  centuries, 
they  have  swallowed  up  other  invaders. 
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ATROCIOUS  EXCISE  TAXES 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
excise  taxes  are,  in  reality,  sales  taxes. 
These  obnoxious  taxes  burden  most  those 
who  have  least.  They  violate  the  sound 
principle  of  just  taxation,  that  taxes 
should  be  levied  according  to  ability  to 

pay. 

Most  excise  taxes  were  placed  on  tne 
American  people  by  Congress  in  World 
War  II  as  necessary  fundraising  meas- 
ures for  the  war  effort.  They  were  re- 
ferred to  as  wartime,  or  temporary  taxes. 
Experience  has  shown  that  there  seems 
to  be  nothing  more  permanent  in  this 
world  than  a  temporary  tax. 

I  have  long  been  opposed  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  these  wartime  tax  measures 
and  have  on  numerous  occasions  urged 
their  repeal.  I  did  so  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  81st 
Congress  when  I  served  as  Congressman 
at  Large  from  Ohio.  My  very  first  speech 
in  the  Senate,  early  in  1959,  was  in  op- 
position to  the  continuation  of  excise 
taxes,  particularly  the  tax  on  telephone 
users  for  local  and  long  distance  tele- 
phone calls. 

During  the  last  4  years,  some  progress 
has  been  made  toward  eliminating  some 
of  the  more  obnoxious  of  these  taxes. 
However,  most  of  these  atrocious  taxes 
remain  to  harass  and  burden  average 
citizens. 

I  was  delighted  when  President  John- 
.<:on  pledged  to  seek  the  end  of  the  10- 
percent  retail  tax  on  jewelry,  furs,  toilet 
articles,  cosmetics  and  luggage,  hand- 
ba'?s  and  other  leather  goods,  and  on  oth- 
er consumer  items.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  legislative  reconmiendation  will  be 
enacted  into  law  by  the  time  or  before 
imposition  of  these  taxes  expires  next 
June  30.  Not  only  will  this  relieve  the 
tax  burden  on  American  taxpayers,  but 
it  also  should  act  as  a  spur  to  the  econ- 
omy.   During  the  last  Congress,  we  en- 


acted the  largest  Income  tax  cut  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation.  As  a  result,  our 
economy  has  boomed  and  Americans  are 
better  off  economically  than  ever  before. 
American  business,  industry,  and  workers 
on  our  farms  and  in  our  factories  are 
prospering  as  never  before,  as  a  result 
of  the  tax  cut  which  gave  such  impetus 
to  buying  on  the  part  of  the  consumers  of 
the  country.  Now  is  the  time  for  us  to 
undertake  the  next  logical  phase  of  tax 
reform — the  removal  of  discriminatory 
and  burdensome  excise  taxes. 

Many  of  the  goods  presently  taxed  by 
these  sales  or  excise  taxes  were  original- 
ly classified  as  "luxury"  items.  Times 
change.  What  was  yesterday's  luxury  is 
today's  necessity.  Ask  any  man  if  his 
after-shave  lotion  is  a  luxury.  Ask  any 
businessman  if  his  luggage  or  brief- 
case is  a  luxury.  Ask  any  woman  if  she 
can  get  along  without  her  handbag,  or 
lipstick,  or  other  cosmetics.  Is  it  realis- 
tic in  this  day  and  age  to  term  house- 
hold appliances,  television  sets,  light 
bulbs,  fishing  poles,  and  inexpensive 
cameras  luxuries?  Will  anyone  assert 
that  air  travel  on  commercial  planes 
is  a  luxury?  I  believe  that  no  one  would 
make  that  claim.  When  does  jewelry 
become  a  luxury?  If  an  alarm  clock  is 
not  a  luxury,  is  an  inexpensive  wrist- 
watch  a  luxury? 

The  average  working  man  and  woman 
usually  spends  all  of  his  or  her  earnings 
on  the  necessities  of  life.  Since  many 
of  them  are  now  classified  as  "luxury" 
items  and  taxed,  these  Americans  pay 
the  maximum  percentage  of  cheir  income 
in  excise  or  sales  taxes.  Individuals  in 
better  circumstances  pay  a  much  lesser 
percentage  of  their  income  for  such 
taxes.  Inasmuch  as  some  excise  taxes 
are  necessary  for  our  good  "Uncle"  to  op- 
erate efficiently,  I  am  not  opposed  to 
sumptuary  taxes  on  alcohol  and  cig- 
arettes or  on  tobacco  which  have  been 
imposed  for  many  years,  and  which  bring 
in  sizable  revenues  to  our  Government. 
However,  I  am  definitely  opposed  to  the 
regressive  taxes  on  necessities,  which 
lay  the  heaviest  burden  on  the  poorest 
people. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  tax 
cuts  recommended  by  the  President.  I 
fervently  hope  that  the  extremely  ob- 
noxious excise  taxes  of  10  percent  on  tele- 
phone calls  and  5  percent  on  air  travel 
will  be  repealed  this  year.    Admittedly, 
telephone  service  is  a  public  utility  serv- 
ice.    However,   other   public   utilities — 
water,  electricity,  and  gas — do  not  suf- 
fer  by  the  Imposition  of  such   a   dis- 
criminatory tax.     The  telephone  com- 
panies are  not  the  actual  sufferers  from 
the  imposition  of  this  tax.     The  bur- 
den is  passed  on  to  citizens  who  use 
telephones — and  this  means  practically 
every  citizen  in  the  land.  Telephone  serv- 
ice today  is  certainly   a  household  as 
well  as  a  business  necessity.    It  cannot 
be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  liquor, 
wine,  beer,  cigarettes,  and  other  prod- 
ucts on  which  there  is  justification  for 
an  excise  tax.    I  have  not  observed  that 
drinking  liquor  and  smoking  cigars  and 
cigarettes  has  been  abated  by  reason  of 
the  additional  cost  caused  by  excise  taxes 
on  smoking  and  drinking  assessed  over 
the  years. 
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There  are  more  than  44  million  tele- 
phone users  in  the  Nation  whose  aver- 
age excise  tax  last  year  was  more  than 
$20  a  customer.  When  Congress  im- 
posed and  increased  the  communications 
excise  tax  to  discourage  civiUan  use  of 
an  -essential  service  during  World  War 
II  and  to  raise  funds  for  the  war  ef- 
fort, no  one  contemplated  the  continued 
existence  of  this  tax  more  than  20  years 
later.  In  1963  the  people  of  Ohio  paid 
the  Federal  Government  over  $43  mil- 
lion for  the  privilege  of  using  their  tele- 
phones. In  that  same  year  in  the  en- 
tire Nation  $855  million  was  levied  on 
this  so-called  luxury.  If  our  citizens  had 
this  money  to  spend  as  they  had  wished, 
it  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
economy. 

Today,  20  years  after  World  War  II, 
this  tax  is  still  on  the  statute  books. 
Year  after  year  the  Congi'ess  continues 
It  for  1  more  year.  We  go  through  the 
motions  of  extending  the  tax  for  1  year, 
apparently  holding  out  what  has  become 
a  false  promise  to  citizens  that  each  year 
will  be  the  last  year  of  this  regressive 
tax.  I  hope  that  this  year  we  shall  fulfill 
this  promise.  After  June  30  these  regres- 
sive excise  or  sales  taxes  should  no  long- 
er plague  us. 

The  5-percent  tax  on  air  transporta- 
tion is  only  half  as  obnoxious  as  the  tele- 
phone excise  tax.  However,  travel  by 
air  is  no  longer  a  luxury.  In  most  in- 
stances it  is  a  necessity.  It  is  just  about 
the  only  means  of  public  transportation 
between  many  of  our  cities  and  in  many 
rural  areas  and  in  some  States,  such  as 
Alaska,  it  is  practically  the  only  means 
of  transportation.  Twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  ago  air  travel  might  have  been 
considered  a  luxury  in  many  instances, 
but  today  there  are  few  who  would  ques- 
tion the  fact  that  it  is  a  necessity  for 
millions  of  Americans.  It  is  unconscion- 
able to  continue  to  levy  the  tax  on  this 
necessity. 

Mr.  President,  I  fervently  hope  that 
by  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year — 
by  July  1 — we  shall  have  enacted  into 
law  the  recommendations  of  the  Pres- 
ident for  the  repeal  of  certain  excise 
taxes  and  shall  at  the  same  time  repeal 
the  excise  taxes  on  telephone  users  and 
on  air  travel.  To  collect  these  taxes  is 
to  reach  into  the  pockets  of  the  tax- 
payers surreptitiously.  By  abolishing 
them  we  shall  not  only  be  relieving  mil- 
lions of  taxpayers  of  an  unfair  tax  bur- 
den; we  shall  at  the  same  time  be  reliev- 
ing our  economy  of  a  heavy  tax  load  and 
enabling  it  to  continue  to  grow  and  ex- 
pand for  the  welfare  of  all  citizens. 
These  atrocious  excise  taxes  should  be 
swept  out  of  existence  and  be  buried  un- 
wept, unhonored,  and  unsung. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BALANCE -OF- 
PAYMENTS  MESSAGE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident's balance-of-payments  message 
recommendations  may  temporarily  re- 
duce the  imbalance,  but  they  are  def- 
initely short-term  measures  which  could 
hurt  us  materially  by  restricting  the  role 
of  the  United  States  as  banker  to  the 
world.  It  would  have  been  much  better 
to  move  immediately  Into  the  effort  to 


revise  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem, utilizing  our  position  as  leader  in 
that  system — a  position  which  is  secure. 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  President 
recognized  the  principle  of  voluntary 
cooperation  in  dealing  with  the  outflows 
caused  by  bank  loans  and  that  he  is 
requesting  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws  wherever  such  cooperation  is  es- 
sential in  the  national  interest.  This  ap- 
proach was  embodied  in  my  substitute 
for  the  interest  equalization  tax  which 
I  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  July  1, 
1964,  which  would  have  authorized  the 
President  to  devise  a  voluntary  program 
to  restrict  the  sale  of  new  foreign  se- 
curities to  U.S.  persons,  devised  by  a 
Committee  on  Capital  Issues  appointed 
from  among  the  financial  conmiimity 
and  working  under  guidelines  established 
by  the  Treasury  Department.  My  pro- 
posal also  provided  exemption  from  the 
antitrust  laws  for  any  act  which  taken 
to  put  the  voluntary  program  into  effect 
and  was  found  by  the  President  to  be  in 
the  national  interest. 

This  proposal  and  the  realistic  partial 
exemption  of  Japan,  with  which  we  do 
such  an  enormous  amount  of  trade,  are 
the  most  hopeful  parts  of  an  otherwise 
luiinspired  approach  to  one  of  our  great- 
est international  economic  opportunities 
as  well  as  problems. 


NEW  HAVEN  RAILROAD  AND 
COMMUTER  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  nearly  5  weeks  ago  the  Sena- 
tors from  the  four  States  through  which 
the  New  Haven  Railroad  runs  met  with 
representatives  of  some  of  the  Governors 
and  of  the  relevant  Federal  agencies  to 
discuss  the  New  Haven's  problems.  The 
consensus  of  that  meeting  was  that  while 
the  Federal  Government  can  be  helpful 
in  evolving  a  longrun  overall  plan  for 
the  operation  of  the  New  Haven's  pas- 
senger services  and  the  operation  of  other 
commuter  services  in  the  New  York  City 
metropolitan  area,  the  initiative  for 
keeping  the  New  Haven's  passenger  serv- 
ices in  operation  until  such  a  longrun 
plan  can  be  effected  should  come  from 
the  States  and  local  governments  in- 
volved. 

Although,  In  my  Judgment,  the  prob- 
lem is  not  insurmountable,  the  States  and 
local  governments  have  not  stepped  into 
the  breach.  Assuming  that  efforts  to 
reach  a  longrun  solution  proceed  as 
quickly  as  they  should,  the  need  is  only 
for  a  cash  input  sufficient  to  keep  the 
New  Haven  above  water  for  another  18 
months  to  2  years.  Experts  estimate 
that  the  total  financial  contribution  re- 
quired would  be  about  $12  million,  a  fig- 
ure which  is  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
amount  spent  annually  by  the  four  States 
for  construction  and  maintenance  of 
their  highways. 

By  the  end  of  the  18-month  to  2-year 
period,  if  an  order  for  new  commuter  car 
equipment  has  been  placed  at  an  early 
enough  date,  it  should  be  possible  to  be- 
gin running  the  passenger  operation  on 
a  relatively  modernized  basis.  I  would 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  Governors  of 
the  four  States  will  now  sit  down  to- 


gether, possibly  joined  by  the  trustees  of 
the  railroad,  to  evolve  a  cooperative  ap- 
proach  to  keep  the  passenger  service  run- 
ning during  the  interim  period.  Such 
cooperation  is,  in  fact,  essential,  for,  in 
my  judgment,  it  is  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect any  substantial  new  program  of  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Government, 
which  has  already  poured  over  $28  mil-! 
lion  of  its  taxpayers'  money  into  the  New 
Haven,  while  the  States  have  done  rela- 
tively little  by  comparison.  It  should 
not  be  difficult  for  such  a  meeting  to  be 
convened.  I  trust  that  the  Governor  of 
New  York  would  take  the  lead  in  arrang- 
ing  it,  since  New  York  has  a  major  in- 
volvement in  the  problem.  Once  the 
Governors  do  reach  some  agreement,  it 
would  certainly  make  sense  for  them  to 
call  on  the  Federal  Government  for  its 
guidance  and  active  help  in  helping  them 
arrive  at  the  ultimate  long-range  plan. 

It  is  this  effort  to  meet  the  immediate 
and  pressing  problems  of  the  New  Haven 
that  has  not  been  forthcoming.  The 
only  immediate  aid  that  has  been  offered 
locally  is  the  $400,000  each  from  West- 
chester County  and  Connecticut  for 
maintenance  of  equipment.  This  might 
have  been  realistic  had  new  equipment 
been  ordered  2  years  ago  and  put  into 
operation  by  now,  but  as  it  is,  it  is  wholly 
inadequate.  The  New  Haven  commuter 
and  passenger  service  will  go  under 
shortly  unless  far  more  aid  is  forthcom- 
ing to  help  through  the  difficult  period 
ahead.  What  Is  needed  is  both  the  cash 
aid  which  I  have  mentioned  and  an  im- 
mediate way  to  get  the  new  commuter 
cars  which  the  New  Haven  must  have 
if  it  Is  to  be  ready  to  be  part  of  a  long- 
range  approach  in  18  months  to  2  years. 
The  plan  of  Governors  Rockefeller  and 
Dempsey  recognizes  the  latter  need,  but 
it  relies  to  an  unrealistic  extent  on  Fed- 
eral aid,  given  the  present  dimensions 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964.  I  hope  that  more  extensive  and 
creative  local  initiative  will  emerge  to 
insure  that  thousands  of  commuters  can 
continue  to  get  to  and  from  work  each 
day. 

By  contrast,  recent  developments  con- 
cerning the  long-range  situation  show 
that  there  is  some  creative  thought  go- 
ing on  about  the  future  of  the  New 
Haven  and  the  other  commuter  rail- 
roads in  the  New  York  City  metropolitan 
area. 

For  example.  Democratic  State  Sena- 
tor Berking  and  Republican  Assembly- 
man Gioffre  have  introduced  bills  to  cre- 
ate a  New  York  Transportation  Agency 
which  would  have  the  task  of  and  the 
fimds  for  making  a  comprehensive  plan 
to  meet  the  longrun  transportation 
needs  of  the  New  York  City  area,  and 
would  have  the  power  to  contract  to  keep 
these  roads  running,  should  that  become 
necessary.  These  legislators  are  also 
sponsoring  a  bill  for  a  commuter  trans- 
portation authority  which  would  have 
power  to  issue  revenue  bonds.  This 
combination  of  bills  gives  some  hope  for 
a  basic  State  solution  to  the  problem, 
bringing  modernized  equipment  and  the 
most  advanced  concepts  of  commuter 
service  into  play  to  run  the  commuter 
lines  on  the  most  efficient  basis  possible. 
I  might  add  that  the  Berking-Gioffre 
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bills  also  provide  for  a  realistic  short- 
range  State  cash  contribution  as  well. 

A    second    encouraging    development 
was  Senator  Case's  call  for  cooperation 
between  New  Jersey  and  New  York  to 
achieve  the  same  goals  which  are  sought 
for  New  York   in  the  Berking-Gioffre 
local  approach.     The  Federal  Govern- 
ment  can    be    helpful    in    this    regard 
through  the  Pell  bill  (S.  348)   which  I 
and  others  are  cosponsoring,  or  a  modi- 
fication thereof  to  include  New  Jersey. 
This  bill  would  allow  the  States  to  enter 
into  a  compact  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
state achievement  of  long-range  com- 
muter    goals.       Informal     cooperation 
among  States  having  agencies  such  as 
the  one  contemplated  for  New  York  by 
the  Berking-Gioffre  approach  is  of  course 
possible  without  the  formal  signing  of 
an  interstate  compact,  but  the  Federal 
aid  and  recognition  envisaged  by  the  Pell 
bill  would  be  extremely  helpful  in  facili- 
tating such  cooperation. 

A  major  virtue  of  all  of  these  develop- 
ments is  that  they  recognize  the  problem 
as  extending  far  beyond  the  New  Haven— 
the  New  York  Central,  the  Jersey  Cen- 
tral, the  Long  Island,  and  the  Erie-Lack- 
awanna all  have  problems  requiring  a 
lonsrun  solution. 

I  think  that  what  we  need  now  is  a 
public  dialog  on  the  form  of  our  long- 
run  approach.    Most  people  who  have 
thought   about  the   matter   agree   that 
some  form  of  interstate  cooperation  is 
required,   but   many   questions  remain. 
Should  there  be  one  super  agency   to 
oversee  all  passenger  and  commuter  serv- 
ice in  the  New  England-New  York-New 
Jersey  area,   or  should  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  commuter  problem  be 
dealt  with  separately,  leaving  the  long- 
haul  New  Haven  passenger  service  and 
the  Boston  area  commuter  service  to  be 
dealt  with  as  a  different  entity?    Should 
the  agency  or  agencies  involved  actually 
be  in  the  railroad  business,  or  should 
they  have  some  arrangement  with  a  pri- 
vate carrier  or  carriers?     If  the  latter, 
should  the  arrangement  be  by  way  of 
subsidy  or  should  the  governmental  en- 
tity own  the  lines  and  lease  out  their 
operation?    What  should  be  the  nature 
of  the  commuter  service?    Are  we  really 
talking  about  the  extension  of  what  is 
known  as  rapid  transit  to  what  are  now 
commuter  railroads?    What  is  the  future 
of  the  highway  as  a  part  of  the  com- 
muting picture? 

All  of  these  questions  must  be  answered 
if  we  are  to  move  ahead  to  develop  a 
modern,  efficient,  workable  system  of 
commuter  transportation.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  disintegration  of  the  New 
Haven  countinues  to  proceed.  The  crisis 
has  generated  some  sensible  thinking 
about  the  longrun  commuter  needs,  but 
it  has  still  not  generated  sufficient  State 
and  local  interest  to  keep  the  commuter 
service  running  until  a  long-range  plan 
can  be  effectuated. 


THE  BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS 
PROBLEM  y 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  serious  problems  facing 
the  United  States  in  regard  to  its  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  relations  with  other  na- 


tions, to  which  the  President  has  di- 
rected attention  in  his  message  on  our 
international  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem and  our  gold  position. 

I  wish  to  speak  out  today  as  forcefully 
as  I  am  able  on  one  of  the  factors  which 
has  caused  our  difficulty.  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  unfair  and  inequitable 
attack  on  our  gold  reserves  and  on  our 
dollar,  at  least  verbally,  in  the  recent 
news  conference  of  the  President  of 
France  and  in  the  actions  of  his  nation 
and  others  with  reference  to  the  debts 
they  owe  the  United  States. 

As  of  June  30,  1964,  the  worldwide  to- 
tal of  indebtedness  to  the  United  States 
by  other  nations  stood  at  $16,595,088,000. 
exclusive  of  indebtedness  stiU  carried  on 
our  books  from  World  War  I.  That  sum, 
including  both  principal  and  matured  In- 
terest, is  even  greater— $20,363,660,000. 

Let  us  for  the  moment  ignore  this 
World  War  I  figure.  The  items  included 
in  the  more  than  sixteen  and  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  otherwise  owed  us  includes 
sums  for  lend-lease,  surplus  property, 
export-import  loans,  mutual  security, 
and  foreign  aid,  the  Euratom  program, 
ai^riculture  loans,  and  food-for-peace 
debts.  United  Nations  loans  and  bond 
purchases— a  comprehensive  sum. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  extending 
of  such  loans  and  aids  in  most  instances. 
I  would  hke  to  think,  as  would  all  free- 
dom- and  peace-loving  Americans  that 
they  have  served  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  intended.  According  to  the 
statements  issued  by  the  heads  of  these 
countries  which  we  have  helped  so  gen- 
erously, they  point  with  pride,  even  with 
a  bit  of  aggrievance  to  their  strong  finan- 
cial position  as,  for  example,  let  us  con- 
sider the  French  Repubhc,  which  is  one 
of  the  largest  debtor  nations  among  the 
more  than  75  countries  owing  us  sums- 
according  to  the  latest  published  annual 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury- 
ranging  from  $1  milUon  up  to  the  more 
than  $4  billion  chargeable  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Twice  we  have  sent  our  American  boys 
as  well  as  our  dollars  to  fight  on  French 
soil.  American  blood  was  spilled  in  the 
soggy  trenches  of  no  man's  land  nearly 
50  years  ago,  and  our  boys  died  on  the 
beaches  and  in  the  hedgerows  of  Nor- 
mandv,  20  years  ago.  Nothing  could  re- 
pay us  for  that  priceless  expenditure  of 
young  lives,  which  were  admittedly  lost 
in  a  cause  larger  than  that  of  France 
alone.  But  we  could,  and  we  should,  at 
least  insist  that  France  and  those  other 
nations  in  the  same  debtor  relationship  to 
the  United  States,  should  cooperate  in 
helping  us  to  meet  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments and  gold-reserve  problems  rather 
than  aggravating  them. 

In  short.  I  would  say.  let  them  pay 
their  debts  before  drawing  down  our  gold 
reserves.  If  our  dollar  was  good  enough 
for  them  at  the  time  it  was  loaned,  it  is 
still  good  enough  with  which  they  caii 
pay  their  debt.  Let  me  remind  General 
de  Gaulle  of  some  of  the  facts. 

The  World  War  I  debt  of  Prance  to  the 
United  States  on  June  30, 1964,  amounted 
to  $6,455,700,000.  But  leaving  out  of 
account  that  huge  sum,  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  1963  France  owed  us  another  $853 


million.  Yet  in  that  same  year,  she  was 
by  far  the  heaviest  recipient  of  gold  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury,  drawing  $518  milUon. 

The  New  York  Times  of  January  4 
said  in  a  UPI  dispatch: 

France  is  converting  a  growing  share  of 
her  foreign  currency  reserves  into  gold  in  a 
drive  to  make  the  nation's  finances  inde- 
pendent of  the  U.S.  dollar,  financial  sources 
said  today  •  •  •  (as)  part  of  President  de 
Gaulle's  plans  to  assert  France's  independ- 
ence from  Washington  in  all  fields. 


Mr.  President,  part  of  our  problem 
would  be  solved  if  the  nations  who  are 
indebted  to  us  were  to  use  the  dollars 
they  have  accumulated  to  help  settle  that 
debt.    It  is  true  that  long-term  arrange- 
ments are  in  effect  for  repayments,  ex- 
cept for  the  disputed  World  War  I  situa- 
tion.   It  is  true  that  by  and  large  the 
schedule  is  being  kept  by  most  nations. 
But  nevertheless,  in  view  of  all  the  loans 
and  assistance  we  have  given  around  the 
world,  it  is  most  disturbing  when  our 
debtors    aggravate    and    increase    our 
problems  instead  of  alleviating  them  by 
the   manner   in  which   they   treat  the 
American  dollar,  which  has  been  their 
economic  salvation  in  the  past  and  upon 
which  their  present  prosperity  is  based. 
It  is  time  to  defend  the  dollar. 

I  think  at  least  that  is  the  belief  of  the 
people  in  my  own  State  of  Indiana. 
They  have  to  pay  their  obligations  and 
debts.  It  is  high  time  that  those  in 
France  who  are  talking  as  they  are  today 
should  start  doing  likewise. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  asked  me  to  state  for  the 
record  that  it  is  his  expectation  that 
when  the  Senate  reassembles  on  Wednes- 
day next,  it  will  immediately  get  down 
to  business.  The  pending  business  is  the 
removal  of  the  gold  cover  on  deposit  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  Considera- 
tion of  that  bill  will  be  the  first  order  of 
business.  A  nvunber  of  amendments  will 
be  offered  to  the  bill.  The  majority 
leader  expects  that  votes  will  be  taken 
on  those  amendments  and  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Will  the  Senator 
from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 
Mr    ROBERTSON.    Mr.  President.  I 
hope  that  all  the  Members  will  read  the 
committee  report  on  H.R.  3818.  pertain- 
ing to  gold  reserve  requirements,  before 
we  take  that  bill  up  this  coming  Wednes- 
day. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.    If  that  bill  is  dis- 
posed of  on  Wednesday,  as  he  believes  it 
will  be,  he  then  expects  to  proceed  with 
the  consideration  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  which  was  offered  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Bayh],  which  has  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary   and  which,  briefly,  provides  for 
succession  to  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President  in  the  event  that  there  is 
an    absence,    and    attendant    problems. 
That  constitutional  amendment  should 
come  before  the  Senate  on  Thursday.    It 
is  expected  that  there  wiU  be  votes  on  it. 
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On  Friday  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
majority  leader  to  bring  up  for  con- 
sideration the  extension  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  The  ma- 
jority leader  expects  votes  on  that  meas- 
ure. 

Therefore,  the  majority  leader  desired 
to  have  it  in  the  Record  and  advise  all 
Senators  of  his  expectations  so  that  they 
migrht  be  present.  He  hopes  that  all 
Senators  will  be  present,  because  there 
will  be  votes. 


TIME  FOR  DECISION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  in  the 
January  23,  1965,  issue  of  the  San  Fian- 
cisco  Examiner,  the  splendid  and  mov- 
ing remarks  of  Hon.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  on 
his  receipt  of  the  Sword  of  Loyola  Award 
In  Chicago,  are  reprinted  in  full.  Mr. 
Hoover's  contribution  to  America,  her 
freedom,  and  her  security  extends  over 
a  long  lifetime  under  seven  American 
Presidents.  He  occupies  a  unique  and 
respected  position  among  all  his  fellow 
ciitzens.  Scientific  detection  of  crime, 
responsible  techniques  in  the  procedures 
of  law  enforcement,  to  which  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  i.>  dedicated,  is 
well  known.  Mr.  Hoover  has  a  deep  con- 
cern that  if  our  country  is  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  all  elements  of  terror  and 
lawlessness  which  have  infected  some 
parts  of  our  society,  "we  badly  nped  a 
moral  reawakening  in  every  home  in  our 
Nation." 

If  every  family  in  this  land  were  to 
recognize  its  civic  responsibilities  and 
stand  up  with  courage  against  all  forms 
of  illegality,  the  strength  of  our  country 
would  be  immeasurably  enhanced.  I 
commend  Mr.  Hoover's  thoughtful  com- 
ments to  Senators  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner, 

Jan. 23,  1965) 

Time  for  .4  Decision:  A  Plea  dy  FBI  Chief 

( By  J.  Edgar  Hoover ) 

To  every  man  and  every  nation  there 
comes  a  time  when  decisions  must  he  made 
about  grave  problems.  Further  delay  in 
seeking  solutions  cin  bring  disaster.  That 
time  has  come  for  the  United  States. 

The  moihent  has  arrived  when  we  must 
face  realistically  the  startling  fact  that  since 
1958  crime  in  this  country  has  increased 
five  times  faster  than  our  population  grov/th. 
Serious  crimes — murder,  forcible  rape,  rob- 
bery, burglary,  aggravated  assault,  automo- 
bile theft — have  mounted  steadily  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

In  1951  these  crimes  for  the  first  time 
topped  the  1  million  mark,  and  more  than 
2'i  million  serious  crimes  were  reported  In 
1963. 

Even  more  ominous  is  the  fact  that  this 
terrifying  spiral  in  crime  has  come  about 
through  a  growing  wave  of  youthful  crimi- 
nality across  the  Nation.  Last  year  for  the 
15th  consecutive  year  crimes  Involving  our 
young  people  increased  over  the  previous 
year.  For  all  serious  crimes  committed  In 
the  United  States  In  1963,  youthful  offend- 
ers were  responsible  for  a  staggering  72  per- 
cent of  the  total  arre.'^ts  for  these  crimes. 

RETURN  TO  GOD 

What  a  grim  and  unhappy  commentary 
on  the  moral  climate  of  this  great  Nation. 


The  moral  strength  of  our  Nation  has  de- 
creased alarmingly.  We  must  return  to  the 
teachings  of  God  if  we  are  to  cure  this  sick- 
ness. 

These  shocking  statistics  together  with  the 
public's  apparent  indifference  to  them  are 
indicative  of  the  false  morality  we  are 
tolerating  today.  It  is  a  false  code  which 
is  based  on  the  worship  of  things  of  man's 
own  creation.  It  is  as  imperfect  and  feeble 
as  man  himself. 

However  captivating  to  the  senses,  this 
type  of  moral  climate  cannot  give  sup- 
port nor  the  strength  which  is  so  vital 
to  our  national  survival.  This  breakdown 
in  our  moral  standards  can  only  render  us 
Impotent  as  a  people  and  as  a  nation. 

Law  and  order  are  the  foundations  upon 
which  successful  government  must  stand. 
Without  law  and  order,  society  will  destroy 
Itself. 

We  must  never  forget  that  government 
cannot  favor  one  group  or  one  special  In- 
terest over  its  duty  to  protect  the  rights  of 
all  citizens.  We  must  constantly  guard  gov- 
ernment against  the  pressure  groups  which 
would  crush  the  rights  of  others  under  heel 
in  order  to  achieve  their  own  ends. 

L.^W  OF  LAND 

The  law  of  the  land  is  above  any  Individ- 
ual. All  must  abide  by  it.  If  we  shortcut 
the  law,  we  play  a  dangerous  game  which 
can  only  result  in  total  defeat  for  all  of  us 
because  if  we  destroy  our  system  of  govern- 
ment by  law.  we  destroy  our  only  means  of 
achieving  a  stable  society. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  the  zealots 
or  pressure  groups  always  think  with  their 
emotions,  Eeldom  with  reason.  They  have 
no  compunction  in  carping,  lying,  and  ex- 
aggerating with  the  fiercest  passion.  They 
cry  "liberty"  when  they  really  mean  "license." 

Justice  has  nothing  to  do  with  expediency. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  temporary  stand- 
ards. We  cannot,  and  will  not,  permit  the 
FBI  to  be  used  to  superimpose  the  aims  of 
those  who  would  sacrifice  the  very  founda- 
tions on  which  oiu"  Government  rests. 

I  take  humble  pride  in  emphatically  stat- 
ing that  as  long  as  I  am  Director  of  the  FBI, 
it  will  continue  to  maintain  its  high  and 
impartial  standards  of  investigation  despite 
the  hostile  opinions  of  its  detractors.  Fur- 
thermore, the  FBI  will  continue  to  be  objec- 
tive In  its  investigations  and  will  stay  within 
the  bounds  of  Its  authorized  jurisdiction  re- 
gardless of  pressure  groups  which  seek  to 
use  the  FBI  to  attain  their  own  selfish  aims 
to  the  detriment  of  our  people  as  a  whole. 

LEAST  RESISTANCE 

Unfortunately  and  too  often  humanity,  If 
left  to  itself,  moves  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  That  is  the  reason  we  make  such 
slow  progress,  and  why  we  are  prone  to  wait 
for  pathfinders  to  blaze  the  way  for  us  to 
follow.  Each  of  us  hopes  that  beyond  the 
despair  and  darkness  of  today  there  is  some- 
thing better  in  store  for  tomorrow.  It  will 
be  tragic  if  nothing  but  hope  is  brought  to 
bear  on  the  problem  of  crime  in  the  United 
States  today. 

We  must  have  men  and  women  with  Ideals, 
with  faith  and  hope  and  determination  who 
will  transmute  noble  purpose  into  accom- 
plished action.  If  we  are  to  reverse  the 
crime  picture  in  this  country,  we  must  make 
a  sustained  effort  to  stir  the  complacent 
ones  to  awareness. 

We  mollycoddle  young  criminals  and  re- 
lease unreformed  hoodlums  to  prey  anew 
on  society.  The  bleeding  hearts,  particularly 
among  the  judiciary,  are  so  concerned  for 
young  criminals  that  they  become  Indifferent 
to  the  rights  of  law-abiding  citizens. 

We  must  have  judges  with  courage  and  a 
high  sense  of  their  duty  to  protect  the  public 
and  to  adequately  penalize  criminals  if  we 
are  to  stop  the  spread  of  serious  and  danger- 
otis  crimes  against  society. 


REALISTIC  VIEW 


We  must  adopt  a  most  realistic  attitude 
toward  this  critical  problem.  We  have  tried 
the  lenient  approach  and  it  has  failed. 

It  is  the  fashion  among  many  to  sneer  at 
ideals,  to  fiout  them  with  derisive  jeers  as 
the  insubstantial  dreams  of  the  naive,  and 
to  scornfully  prophesy  that  most  men  will 
abandon  tlieir  ideals  as  useless  encumbrances 
in  the  race  for  wealth  and  fame.  The  cynics 
are  too  often  riglit.  but  the  fault  is  not  with 
the  ideal — remember  that.  A  worthwhile 
ideal  may  be  difficult,  but  it  is  never  im- 
possible of  attainment. 

I  believe  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  hu- 
man spirit.  Man  has  repeatedly  shown  that 
he  can  both  make  and  master  circumstances. 
It  will  take  this  type  of  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  of  our  people  if  we 
are  to  halt  increasing  numbers  of  our  young 
people  from  swelling  the  crime  statistics 
columns  each  year.  We  badly  need  a  moral 
reawakening  in  every  home  in  our  Nation. 

The  voices  of  temperance,  logic  and  de- 
cency must  speak  out.  Terrorism  cannot 
be  tolerated  in  a  free  society.  Hate,  terror 
and  lawlessness  are  not  the  American  way. 

I  trust  you  will  give  consideration  to  my 
remarks  and  not  dismiss  thrm  as  typical  of 
the  traditional  age-old  lament  about  tlie 
moral  climate  of  one's  native  land.  We  are 
courting  disaster  if  we  do  not  soon  take  some 
positive  action  against  the  growing  moral 
deterioration  in  this  land. 

GRIEVOUS   TREND 

It  is  a  grievous  trend  which  is  being  stead- 
ily refiected  in  the  attitude  of  contempt 
which  many  of  our  people  have  for  the  values 
which  made  this  Nation  great. 

Today,  patriotif-m  seems  to  be  out  of  style. 
Those  who  express  their  love  of  country  are 
often  looked  upon  as  paranoiac  patriots  or 
rightwing  extremists. 

Let  me  quote  from  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  issue  of  a  student  publica- 
tion of  one  of  our  midwestern  colleges.  En- 
titled "Nix  Patriotism,"  this  article  stated, 
"Patriotism  is  an  emotion  that  is  marked 
by  ignorance,  stupidity,  prejudice,  autism, 
fear,  and  hostility." 

We  can  only  pray  that  this  undesirable 
trend  which  is  evidenced  among  students  in 
all  too  many  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
can  be  reversed  before  it  is  too  late. 

This  attitude  can  be  seen  in  the  widespread 
public  Indifference  concerning  the  real  threat 
of  world  communism.  The  philosophy  of 
communism  flourishes  best  in  an  environ- 
ment where  personal  responsibility  and  self- 
discipline  have  been  undermined  by  im- 
morality, materialism  and  expediency. 

Its  duplicity  is  difficult  for  young  Ameri- 
cans to  comprehend.  If  our  young  citizens 
turn  an  objective,  analytical  searchlight  on 
this  Ideology  and  its  organizational  arms, 
they  will  understand  communism  for  wfiat 
It  is — a  materialistic,  godless  dogma  dedicated 
to  world  domination. 

IDEALS    DESTROYED 

When  man  places  himself  above  the  law 
and  bases  his  decisions  on  his  own  selfish 
interests,  he  aids  the  Communists'  relent- 
less efforts  to  destroy  the  ideals  of  our  civ- 
ilization. He  contributes  heavily  to  reducing 
life  to  the  code  of  the  jungle,  by  making  it 
easier  for  communism  to  spread  its  deadly 
doctrines,  terror  and  the  brutalization  of 
man.  What  Ignatius  Loyola  taught,  com- 
munism seeks  to  destroy. 

The  man  who  has  no  objective  values  by 
v/hich  he  Judges  his  .actions — who  allows  his 
passions  to  run  wild,  unchecked  by  a  moral 
standard  of  what  is  right — that  man  is  surely 
risking  the  loss  of  his  Im.mortal  soul. 

Faith  in  man  cannot  exist  without  faith 
in  God.  Faith  in  God  takes  root  and  grows 
strong  only  when  It  is  expressed  in  service 
and  good  works. 

It  seems  we  are  never  converted  In  mass 
to  any  genuine  reform  In  society,  Bclence, 
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relieion,  morals,  or  government.    There  must 
be  a  beginning  and  the  time  Is  now. 

AT  CROSSROADS 

America  stands  at  the  crossroads  of  destiny. 
Tt  is  a  common  destiny  In  which  we  shall 
111  finally  stand  or  fall  together.  Though 
we  contest  with  utter  vigor  for  the  preva- 
lence of  whatever  attitudes  and  policies  may 
Dossess  our  souls,  may  we  ever  remember  that 
we  finally  must  be  all  for  one  and  one  for 
all  against  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune— and 
perhaps  against  the  world. 

We  are  still  capable  of  producing  leaders 
who  have  the  power  to  move,  quicken  and 
transform  their  environment,  and  to  awaken 
an  answering  thrill  of  appreciation  and  sup- 
port in  us  who  read  or  hear  of  the  struggles 
and  achievements.  ,  „     ,„ 

I  sincerely  hope  the  "Sword  of  Loyola"  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  enlightened 
era  in  the  United  States. 

Man  is  blessed  with  the  liberty  to  choose 
between  opposing  factors,  between  action 
and  inaction,  between  good  and  evil,  between 
God  and  the  devil.  Surely  our  immediate 
situation  requires  an  endeavor  by  man  to 
raise  himself  above  ordinary  standards  to 
a  higher  degree  of  achievement. 

As  Americans,  we  should  learn  to  trust  God, 
to  know  His  teachings,  and  to  live  in  His 

ways. 
This  is  truly  a  time  for  decision. 


to  guide  America  to  continue  to  be  a  cita- 
del of  freedom  and  ray  of  light  and  hope 
to  all  those  who  are  now  living  in  dark- 


ness. 


Hasten  the  day  when  umversal  peace 
will  prevail  throughout  the  world  with 
freedom  and  justice  for  all.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  A.M. 
MONDAY 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  pursuant  to  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Sen- 
ate adjourn  until  9  o'clock  a.m.  on  Mon- 
day, February  15.  ,      .  ^ 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  Monday,  February  15, 1965, 
at  9  o'clock  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  11, 1965: 
U.S.  Mint 
Prank    Gasparro,    of    Pennsylvania,   to    be 
Engraver  in  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  at 
PhUadelphla,  Pa. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiiiRSDAY,  February  11, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Meyer  H.  Leifer,  Congregation 
Emunath  Israel,  New  York  City,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  seek  Thy 
blessing  and  guidance  in  these  serious 
and  soul-stirring  times,  when  freedom- 
loving  America  which  is  founded  upon 
liberty  and  justice  for  all,  is  being  threat- 
ened by  the  onslaught  of  godless,  ruth- 
less, and  unprincipled  aggressors. 

While  we  must  develop  superior  mili- 
tary might,  we  must  also  be  filled  with 
Thy  Holy  Spirit  to  preserve  the  superi- 
ority of  our  democratic  way  of  living. 

Bless  Thou,  O  Lord,  our  glorious  land 
of  liberty,  our  leaders,  the  President  of 
our  United  States,  and  the  Representa- 
tives.   Endow  them  with  understanding 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  60.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  designate  the  Nez  Perce  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  in  the  State  of 
Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  301.  An  act  to  promote  public  knowledge 
of  progress  and  achievement  in  astronautics 
and  related  sciences  through  the  designation 
of  a  special  day  in  honor  of  Dr.  Robert 
Hutchings  Goddard,  the  father  of  modern 
rockets,  missiles,  and  astronautics; 

S.  490.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Manson  unit,  Chelan  divi- 
sion, Chief  Joseph  Dam  project,  Washington, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S  491.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Rec- 
reation Area,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S  794.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June  12. 
1948  (62  Stat.  382),  In  order  to  provide  for 
the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Kennewick  division  extension, 
Yakima  project,  Washington,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  tw^o  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  234)  entitled  "An  act  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1965.  for  cer- 
tain activities  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  section  10.  Public  Law  474.  81st  Con- 
gress, appointed  Mr.  Fannin  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Navajo- 
Hopi  Indian  Administration. 


the  matter  for  the  consideration  of  this 
body.  The  Clerk  will  read  a  copy  of  the 
subpena. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
[In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 

Columbia) 
United  States  of  America  v.  RtrssELL  Nixon, 

Dagmar  Wilson,  Donna  Allen — Criminal 

NO.    1170-64.    1171-64.    1172-64 
To  Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Room  H-206,  Capitol: 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  Third  and  Constitution  Avenue 
NW  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the 
18th  day  of  March  1965,  at  9:30  a.m..  to 
testify  in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Nixon. 
Wilson,  and  Allen  and  bring  with  you  the 
documents  listed  in  the  attached  schedule  A. 

This  subpena  is  issued  upon  application 
Of  the  defendants.  February  9.  1965,  David 
Rein,  attorney  for  defendants,  711  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Harry   M.  Hull, 

Clerk. 
By  Gerald  C.  D.wis, 

Deputy  Clerk. 

Schedule  A 

1  A  copy  of  the  opinion  submitted  to  the 
Speaker  by  the  Parliamentarian  with  re- 
spect to  his  authority  or  discretion  to  certify 
to  the  U  S.  attorney  in  accordance  with  title 
2  United  States  Code,  section  194.  the  state- 
ments of  fact  made  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  with  respect  to 
the  three  defendants  named  In  the  subpena 

2  A  copy  of  the  written  certifications  of 
these  statements  of  fact  made  by  the  Speaker 
to  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  now 
read  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  the  Chair 
has  sent  to  the  Attorney  General  in 
cormection  with  this  matter : 

February  11.  1965. 
The  Attorney  General, 
The  Department  of  JtLStice. 
Washington,  D.C.  

DEAR  sir:  I  did  on  last  evening.  February 
10  accept  service  in  the  case  of  United  States 
of  America  v.  Russell  Nixon.  Dagmar  Wilson 
Donna  Allen,  from  Deputy  US.  Marshal 
Morlna.  I  have  asked  the  deputy  marshal 
to  present  this  summons  and  letter  to  you 
so  that  you  may  proceed  in  accordance  with 

the  law. 

Sincerely, 

John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


COAST 


UNITED  STATES  V.  RUSSELL  NIXON 
AND  OTHERS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  a  statement. 

The  Chair,  in  his  official  capacity  as 
Speaker  of  this  House,  has  been  served 
with  a  subpena  duces  tecum,  issued  by 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  commanding  him  to  ap- 
pear in  the  said  court  to  testify  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States  of  America 
against  Russell  Nixon,  Dagmar  Wilson, 
and  Donna  Allen  on  the  18th  day  of 
March  1965. 

Under  the  precedents  of  the  House,  the 
Chair  is  unable  to  comply  with  this  sub- 
pena without  the  consent  of  the  House, 
the  privileges  of  the  House  being  in- 
volved    The    Chair   therefore    submits 


BOARD    OF   VISITORS.   U.S. 
GUARD  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  House  a  communication  which 
the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

COMMrTTEE    on    MERCHANT 

Marine  and  Fisheries, 
Washington,  DC  ,  February  10, 1965. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  section 
194  of  title  14  of  the  United  States  Code. 
I  have  appointed  the  following  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  to  serve  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy 
for  the  year  1965:  Hon.  Edward  A.  Garmatz, 
Of  Maryland:  Hon.  Alton  Lennon.  of  North 
Carolina:  Hon.  James  R  Grover.  Jr..  of  New 
York. 


■/ 


^^ 
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BOARD  OF  VISITORS,  U.S.  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  House  a  comniunicalion  which 
the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  lix  Merch.^nt 

Mahine  and  Fisherie.s. 
Waffling to7i,  D  C  .  February  10.  1965. 
Hon  John  W.  McCorm.»iCk 
The  Sp'ci,',  (.■'•,  House  of  Rcurrsentatiir^:, 
Wa-^}tingtnn.  D  C. 

De.\r  Mr.  Spe.aker;  Pursuant  to  Public 
Law  301  of  the  78th  Congress,  I  ha%-e  ap- 
pointed the  fallowing  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchnnt  Marine  and  Fisheries 
to  serve  a.<5  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  U-3.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  for 
the  ye  ;r  ir.65:  Ho:;.  Thom.vs  N.  Downing,  of 
Virginia;  Hon.  John  M-  Mckphy,  oi  New 
York;    Hon.  Ch.aules  A.  Mo:sHer,  of  Ohio. 

As   chairman    of    the   Committee   on   Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  I  am  authorized 
to  ser\e  as  aii  ex  oincio  meniber  of  tlie  Board. 
Sincerely. 

Herbert  C.  Bonner. 

Clia'-Tinan. 


GGVERN^MENTWIDE  COORDINATION 
OF  AUTONLATIC  DATA  PROCESS- 
ING EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  BROOKS.  :.Tr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  prentleman  from 
Texas':' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  On  July  18.  1963,  the 
House  approved  H.R.  5171,  to  provide  the 
necessary  operational  machinery  for  gov- 
ernmcntwide  coordination  of  automatic 
data  processing  equipment.  Approval  of 
this  measure  would  have  made  it  pos^sible 
for  the  executive  to  acquire  and  utilize 
this  hiu'hly  useful  but  costly  equipment 
on  the  mo.st  economical,  businesslike 
basis.  Pmal  action  was  not  taken  on  this 
measure  before  the  close  of  the  88th 
Con-'res::.  The  proposal  I  introduce  to- 
day is  identical  to  K.R.  5171  except  for 
several  clarifying  amendments. 

Traditionally,  the  House  has  en- 
deavored to  improve  the  economy  and 
efficiency  of  Government  operations  at 
all  levels.  And,  we  know  of  the  Pres- 
ident's interest.  Only  recently  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  address  he  called  for 
a  Federal  Government  "moderate  in 
s-tructure.  efl&cient  in  action,  and  ready 
for  any  emergency."  Last  May,  in  a 
Cabinet  meeting,  the  President  was  more 
specific.  At  that  time  he  told  the  heads 
of  our  various  departments: 

I  want  all  reports  made  by  the  General 
Accounting  OfRce  and  any  congressional  com- 
mittee to  be  given  prompt  and  thorough  and 
careful  attention.  Honest  mistakes  can  be 
forgiven,  but  it  is  hard  to  forgive  failures  to 
examine  and  tighten  agency  procedures  to 
gu-ird  against  a  recurrence  of  an  error  that 
is  uncovered  by  the  GAO  or  by  a  congres- 
sional committee. 


This  le.cislatiun  is  llic  type  ol  prop'i.al 
to  which  the  PrisidiT.L  rrfen'td  in  iiis 
frank  diicu.ssion  with  hi-  txtcuiivc  icad- 
'•rs.  Thi;.  proposal  i.s  f.ti-ciuly  recom- 
mended by  the  C'lmptroU'.'i'  Geiu-i-a!. 
Duriii.u^  the  past  7  vt-ais  iu  ha.>  submiilt  d 
more  tiiaii  60  audit  reports  to  Con.me.'^s 
fully  docum-'ntinL;  yru-.c  dt Tic!"iicii'S  in 
Government  nianat:eniriiL  of  automatic 
data  processing  equiKimont.  Tlir.-.e  .--np- 
port  his  lon:j-,standin<-f  recommendation 
that  acquisition  and  utili^ation  oI  ADP 
equipmo'it  be  coordinated  on  a  sovorn- 
mentwide  ba&is. 

Through  approval  of  thi.s  le-:i.slation 
we  will  iiave  within  our  grai|j  savint^s  in 
tax  funds  of  .such  miiunitucie  as  to  no- 
ticeably nlfect  the  annual  Federal  budsot 
in  future  years.  In  May  1963,  in  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  5171,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, who  for  many  years  has  followed 
the  development  of  automatic  data  proc- 
e.ssing,  predicted  that  Government  usage 
of  this  equipment  would  continue  to  in- 
crease for  an  indefinite  period — an  in- 
crease more  in  a  geometric  rather  than 
an  arithmetic  progression.  In  an  article 
on  automation  appearing  in  the  Januai-y 
25.  1965,  Newsweek,  the  author  points 
out  that  this  explosive  growth  is  not 
limited  to  the  Federal  Goverriment: 

Last  year,  corporation.^  like  lEM,  RCA. 
.Sperry  Rand.  General  Electric.  Honeywell, 
and  National  Cash  Register  sold  or  leased 
about  S2  billion  worth  of  this  electronic 
marvel.  There  are  now  more  than  20,000 
general  purpose  computers  in  operation — a 
two-thirds  Increase  in  les.s  than  2  years — ■ 
and  about  10.000  more  are  already  on  order. 

In  May  1963,  the  Comptroller  General 
also  predicted  that  ADP  costs  must  soon 
be  considered  as  an  annual  fixed  charge 
against  the  Government  which  could  not 
be  reduced — comparable  to  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt.  To  appreciate  the 
sums  involved,  one  has  only  to  consider 
that  there  are  approximately  2,000  ADP 
systems  in  use  in  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies  with  annual  operat- 
ing costs  exceeding  SI  billion.  Many  of 
the  larger  of  these  systems  sell  for  mil- 
lions of  dollars  or  lease  at  rates  in  excess 
of  $50,000  a  month  for  a  one-sh.ift  oper- 
ation. In  ADP  management,  fvrn  tlie 
smallest  mistake  can  be  extremely  v,-aste- 
ful. 

In  May  1963,  testifyincr  on  H.R.  5171. 
the  Comptroller  General  further  sug- 
gested that  adoption  of  a  businesslike, 
Government-wide  coordination  .system, 
as  provided  in  this  legislation,  would  re- 
.sult  in  savin^^s  of  substantially  more  than 
$100  million  a  v-^ar.  He  addrd  that  th;s 
estimate  was  conservative. 

This  estimated  savini/s  of  rnorc  than 
SlOO  million  a  y?ar  was  based  upon  an 
authoritative  study  of  benefits  that 
would  accrue  to  the  Government  through 
the  purchase  rather  than  tJie  lease  of 
523  representative  systems  after  an  ini- 
tial 5-year  period  durine  which  the  sav- 
ings would  amount  to  about  $148  million. 
Were  the  Comptroller  General  to  testify 
today,  v.ith  the  ben.efit  of  additional  data 
developed  during  the  last  2  years.  I  am 
sure  his  estimate  of  potential  savings 
would  be  even  more  formidable. 

First,  there  are  far  more  than  523  .sys- 
tems involved.  Last  year,  there  were  ap- 
proximately  1.700  systoms.     This  year. 


as  I  pointed  out,  we  are  talkinu  in  terms 
of  approximately  2,000  ADP  systems  in 
use  in  Government. 

Second,  the  Comptroller  General's 
SI 00  million  a  year  estimate  did  not  re- 
flect the  substantial  savings  which  can 
result  from  increasing  the  utilization  of 
presently  held  equipment.  Round-the- 
clock,  three-shift  usage  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  an  optimum  and,  in  most  in- 
stances, a  reasonable  goal.  The  latest 
estimates  indicate  that  Government  ADP 
utilization  falls  far  short  of  this  goal. 

Third,  the  Comptroller  General's  SlOO 
million  a  year  estimate  did  not  consider 
that  vast  array  of  ADP  equipment  ac- 
quired at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers 
and  located  in  the  plants  and  facilities  of 
defense  and  other  contractors.  No  re- 
liable Government-wide  inventory  of  this 
equipment  has  been  made.  The  best  in- 
formed officials  suggest  that  the  total  of 
these  contractor-held  systems  at  least 
equals  the  number  of  systems  u.sed  in 
house  in  Government.  Other  estimates 
place  the  total  of  contractor-held  equip- 
ment as  high  as  twice  the  number  of 
systems  used  in  house  in  Government. 
'  Thus  the  savings  in  tax  funds  from 
this  legislation  are  not  limited  to  SlOO 
million  annually,  but  as  time  passes  will 
involve  ever-increasing  sums  many  times 
this  amount.  With  billions  in  tax  funds 
invested  in  ADP  and  with  use  of  this 
equipment  expected  to  increase  indefi- 
nitely, we  must  provide  the  Government 
v.ith  the  most  efficient  and  effective 
management  that  can  be  devised  with- 
out compromising  agency  equipment  ap- 
plication or  use. 

Turning  to  the  substance  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  Comptroller  General  has  per- 
formed almost  100  reviews  of  Govern- 
ment ADP  activities.  Some  60  of  these 
have  resulted  in  highly  critical  reports 
to  Congress.  Of  these,  four  have  been 
comprehensive  evaluations  of  Govern- 
ment-wide ADP  management  problems. 

In  the  first  of  these  comprehensive  re- 
ports, issued  in  June  1958.  he  pointed  out 
that  there  v.-as  no  single  agency  of  Gov- 
ernm.cnt  responsible  for  directing  and  co- 
ordinating continuing  developments  in 
automatic  data  processing.  He  ompha- 
si/.ed  that  his  principal  recommendation 
was  the  need  to  establish  an  effective 
coordinated  program  of  joint  effort  in 
the  Government.  Subsequent  to  that  re- 
port, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  en- 
deavored to  improve  Goverjiment  ADP 
management,  but  these  efforts  relied 
upon  an  agency-by-agency  approach. 

In  a  second  comprehensive  report  sub- 
mitted to  Coiigrc.'-s  in  Decimbcr  1960. 
[he.  Comptroller  General  renewed  this 
recoir.mendation  for  Govornmen:-wide 
coordination  in  ADP  management.  And. 
some  3  years  later,  in  March  1963,  he  ad- 
vi.'jed  Congress  in  a  tiiird  comi)rehensive 
report  that  no  significant  jirogress  had 
been  made  toward  achieving  an  cirer- 
t!ve,  coordinated  mechanism  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  obtain  optimum 
utilization  and  economical  acquisition  of 
ADP  equipment. 

In  April  1964,  the  Comptroller  General. 
in  a  fourth  comprehensive  re])ort.  ac- 
knowledged some  improvements  but  cau- 
tioned that  only  limited  gains  could  be 
expected  from  the  Government's  unco- 


urdiiiaied  apiMoaeh.  He  agdin  iinplia- 
sized  nis  lecommendation  for  a  Govern- 
ment-wide' coordination  system,  as  mo- 
vided  in  this  legislation. 

The  lack  of  a  Govcrnmcnl-v.ide  co- 
ordmaied  a!Ji3roacli  iias  been  the  princi- 
pal basis  for  the  Comptroller  General's 
continuing  criticism  Most  of  the  costly 
d-'ficicncies  reported  to  Coni^ress  during 
the  past  7  years  either  stem  directly  from 
a  lack  of  Government-wide  cooroination 
in  tl-.e  utilization  and  acquisition  of 
equipment,  or  could  be  readily  cured  by 
this  broader  approach. 

Low  utilization  of  available  equipment 
IS  a  chronic  problem  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment. As  previously  discussed,  sig- 
nificant savings  could  be  achieved  by  a 
mere  increa.'^e  m  the  use  of  equipment  the 
Government  now  has.  in  lieu  of  the 
acquisition  of  additional  systems.  Ex- 
perience during  the  past  7  years  demon- 
strates that  satisfactory  utilization  of 
equipment  through  sharing  multi-agency 
use.  and  interagency  trausler  cannot  be 
obtained  without  active  Government- 
wide  coordination. 

An  obvious  necossity  m  any  effective 
management  program  is  the  availability 
of  up-to-date,  accurate,  detailed  inven- 
tory'information.     Nc  such  inventory-  is 
iU  existence  today.    But,  under  this  legis- 
lation. GSA  would  maintain  an  inventory 
of  Government  ADP  equipment  as  well  as 
prosiieotive  requirements  and  other  re- 
lated inf(n-:nalion  either  necessary  or  de- 
sira'ole   for   management,    tcch.nical,   or 
policy  makiir^  purposes.     Tliis  inventoiy, 
of  course,  v.ould  be  maintained  on  an 
adeouate  ADP  system.     The  information 
from  it  v.ould  give  GSA.  the  Bureau  of 
the  Bud:;et.  user  aEencics.  and  the  Con- 
-iicxs  tiie  basic  facts  essential  to  the  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  and  main- 
tenance of  an  elfective  Government-wide 
ADP  pro::  ram.     This  mtonnation  would 
also  be  available  to  AIDP  manulacturers 
on  a  routine  basis  affording  them  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  to  compete  for  Govern- 
ment business  on  a  cost  raid  quality  basis. 
With  this  detailed  information,  GSA 
would  have   an   effective  means  of  in- 
creasin'.'-  Federal  utilization  to  an  opti- 
mum level.     GSA  could  routinely  match 
new  requirements  with  existing  capacity 
throufth  sharing — including   the  use  of 
commiuiieations    systems    as    this    new 
technique  continues  to  develop — multiple 
use  and  tran'>fcrs.     The  central  ADP  re- 
volving,' fund  authorized  hi  this  legisla- 
tion would  afford  GSA  an  effective  means 
to  fund   the  .sharing   and   joint  u.'^e  of 
equipment.    Agencies  would  prorate  the 
cost  on  a  time-use  basis.     Systems  could 
also   be   speedily   transferred   from   one 
agency  to  another  simply  by  making  an 
adjustment   m    tlie   billiMt;-   rates   of   the 
auencies  involved. 

The  Government's  ADP  procurement 
system  is  also  inadequate  under  the  pres- 
ent agency-by-agency  approach.  Little 
if  any  real  advantage  is  obtained,  con- 
sidering that  the  Government  is  the 
largest  ADP  user  in  the  world.  First,  as 
previously  emphasized,  you  cannot  re- 
liably determine  additional  equipment 
needs  until  equipment  on  hand  is  used  to 
an  optimum  extent.  Then,  as  outlined 
in  the  Comptroller  General's  report  of 
March  6.  1963.  authoritative  evaluations 
must  be  made  as  to  the  comparative  ben- 


efits to  the  Government  on  lease  versus 
purchase.  These  evaluations  cannot  be 
made  on  an  agency-by-agency  basis. 
They  must  reflect  the  projected  economic 
life  of  the  equipment  to  the  Government 
as  a  whole  and  not  solely  to  the  initial 
procuring  or  user  agency,  as  has  been  the 
practice  in  the  past. 

And,  having  decided  that  additional 
equipment  is  needed  and  that  it  should 
be  leased  or  purchased,  the  Government 
must  then  be  in  the  best  possible  posi- 
tion to  obtain  the  most  favorable  pur- 
chase or  lease  prices,  including  volimie 
discounts.  This  requires  development 
of  a  single  purchaser  concept.  This  in 
turn  requires  use  of  a  capital  revolving 
fund  and  the  overall  Government-wide 
coordinating  authority  authorized  in  this 
legislation. 

Under  this  approach.  GSA  would  not 
become  a  Government  ADP  czar.  GSA 
would  not  interpose  itself  between  the 
manufacturer  and  the  user  agency  except 
in  the  execution  of  lease,  purchase,  or 
maintenance  contracts.  As  is  now  the 
case,  each  user  agency  would  determine 
its  own  ADP  requirements  and  these 
requirements  would  be  provided,  assum- 
ing that  the  Congress  has  appropriated 
adequate  funds  to  the  agency  to  cover 
annual  rental  of  the  system  to  be  paid 
into  the  revolving  fund  and  assuming  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  President,  or 
Congress  does  not  specifically  disapprove 
the  user  agency  plans. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  contains  an 
amendment  expressly  reserving  the  right 
of  user  agencies  to  establish  their  own 
indindual  requirements.  The  amend- 
ment also  guarantees  any  user  agency 
the  right  to  appeal  from  any  decision 
GSA  might  make  which  the  agency  con- 
siders compromises  its  management  re- 
six)nsibilities  or  adversely  affects  its 
operations. 

The  bill  also  contains  appropriate  ex- 
ceptions necessary  for  reasons  of  secu- 
rity and  defense  and  to  allow  deviations 
from  the  procedure  when  necessary  for 
economy  or  efficiency.  It  is  not  the  in- 
tent of  this  legislation  that  any  special- 
ized scientific  or  specially  designed  mili- 
tary ADP  system  components  be  included 
within  the  confines  of  this  coordination 
procedm-e.  The  ADP  of  concern  are  the 
general  purpose  systems,  which  I  under- 
stand comprise  about  90  percent  of  the 
ADP  equipment  in  the  Government's 
possession. 

An  amendment  is  also  included  de- 
lineating the  technical  functions  of  the 
Commerce  Department's  Bureau  of 
Standards.  The  Bureau  of  Standards 
would  offer  scientific  and  technical  ad- 
\isory  and  consulting  services  to  agencies 
generally  and  to  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  in  the  operational  man- 
agement of  this  Government-wide  ADP 
coordination  program.  In  addition,  the 
amendment  provides  for  the  submission 
of  recommendations  to  the  President  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  of  uniform 
Federal  standards  for  ADP  equipment, 
techniques,  and  computer  languages. 
The  amendment  authorizes  the  neces- 
sary research  to  fulfill  these  respon- 
sibilities. 

Any  research  the  Bureau  performed 
would    neither    duplicate    nor   interfere 


with  the  research  of  user  agencies.  The 
Bureau  of  Standards  would  supplement 
agency  research  efforts  when  necessary 
to  meet  Government-wide  requirements 
for  the  services  stated  in  this  legislation. 
The  subcommittee  on  Government  ac- 
tivities, of  which  I  am  chairman,  will 
shortly  announce  the  date  of  hearings  on 
this  legi-slation. 


JOHN  L.  LEWIS 

Mr.  SA'iTXDR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  long  after 
Members  of  this  Congress  have  passed 
into   the   oblivion   of  history,  the  man 
whose  85th  birthday  is  being  observed 
tomorrow  will  continue  to  be  honored  for 
his  leadership  in  America's  20th  century 
industrial  progress.    John  L.  Lewis'  posi- 
tion in  the  labor  movement  has  already 
been  firmly  and  permanently  established, 
but  only  with  the  passing  of  years  will 
his    overall    contributions    come    to    be 
thoroughly  recognized  and  appreciated. 
Those  of  us  who  were  brought  up  in  the 
coal  region  have  been  fortunate  in  being 
so  close  to  the  scenes  where — through 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Lewis — the  miner  has 
experienced    a    transformation   from    a 
hollow,   neglected   existence  into   a  re- 
spected and  vital  place  in  the  community. 
But  the  reputation  of  this  outstanding 
humanitarian  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
mining  areas.     Wherever  coal  is  men- 
tioned. John  L.  Lewis  comes  to  mind. 
Whenever  an  article  on  coal  is  published, 
the  name  is  certain  to  appear. 

As  succeeding  generations  pass  along, 
the  dominating  personality  of  John  L. 
Lewis  will  be  looked  upon  not  only  as  the 
spark  behind  the  renaissance  of  the  coal 
miner,  but  also  as  the  answer  to  man- 
agement-labor problems  that  plagued 
the  country  for  half  a  century  and  more. 
It  was  in  1950  that  a  new  era  in  man- 
agement-labor relations  came  about 
when  Mr.  Lewis  sat  down  in  quiet  dis- 
cussion with  a  representative  of  coal  op- 
erators after  every  other  approach  to 
agreement  had  been  exhausted.  Out  of 
that  meeting  came  a  program  univer- 
sally accepted  as  an  ideal  solution  to  the 
strife  and  hostility  that  could  be  antici- 
pated when  one  man  invested  in  capital 
equipment  and  another  was  employed  by 
him.  Since  that  time  mine  owners  and 
mine  workers  have  walked  together  along 
the  road  to  a  better  life. 

In  wishing  you  a  happy  birthday,  Mr. 
Lewis,  America  thanks  you  for  past  ac- 
complishments as  well  as  for  the  ad- 
vantages that  will  accrue  to  our  country 
in  the  future  through  your  indomitable 
and  incomparable  foresight. 


HORTON  BILL  HELPS  TAXPAYERS 
HURT  BY  UNDERWITHHOLDING 

Mr.   HORTON.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remaxk/= 
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at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  earlier  this  week  to  benefit 
taxpayers  facing  higher  tax  bills.  The 
leiiislation  covers  those  who.  despite  the 
overall  tax  cut.  will  owe  additional  taxes 
as  the  result  of  withholding  rate  reduc- 
tion exceedins:  the  reduced  tax  rate. 

Tlie  problem  faces  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans as  the  result  of  the  tax  reduction 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress  last  year. 
The  new  withholding  rate  of  14  percent 
was  made  effective  for  almost  all  of  1964 
while  the  tax  lowering  was  made  ctfec- 
tivo  in  two  steps  with  only  the  first  por- 
tion applying  to  1964  income. 

Many  of  my  constituents  are  register- 
ing strong  complaints  with  me  because 
of  the  financial  pinch  they  face  at  no 
fault  of  their  own. 

To  ease  the  strain  on  those  taxpayers 
who  went  ahead  and  spent  the  extra 
money  made  available  by  the  withhold- 
ing drop — as  they  were  urged  to  do  in 
behalf  of  the  national  economy — I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  let  them  spread  their 
extra  payments  over  the  next  year. 

Under  my  proposal,  a  taxpayer  couid 
defer  paying  only  the  part  of  his  income 
taxes  that  are  additional  because  of  the 
reduced  withholding  rate.  Full  payment 
would  be  required  by  April  15.  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  intense  interest  of 
my  constituents  in  his  tax  inequity 
prompted  me  to  discuss  the  issue  in  my 
weekly  television  news  commentary 
which  is  broadcast  exclusively  by 
WR<XJ-TV — channel  8 — in  Rochester, 
N.Y.  For  its  additional  expression  of  my 
feelings  on  this  matter,  I  include  the 
text  of  thi.s  commentary  with  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  opening  reference  is  to  Tom 
Decker,  the  station's  news  director  and 
the  gentleman  whose  newscasts  carry  my 
commentaries. 

The  text  follows: 

Thanks,  Tom. 

April  15  will  soon  be  here  and  that  means 
Income  tax  time.    This  year,  many  taxpayers 
are  going  to  get  a  shock  when  they  discover 
that    their    withholding    Is    not    enough    to  > 
cover  the  tax  they  owe. 

This  comes  about  because  of  the  withliold- 
Ing  reductions  that  were  put  into  effect  a 
year  ago  when  the  Income  tax  cut  was  passed 
by  Congress.  Before  the  cut,  withholding 
was  18  percent.  The  tax  bill  dropped  It  to 
14  percent. 

This  would  have  been  all  right,  except  the 
tax  cut  only  became  partially  effective  In 
1964.  Thus,  wages  were  underwlthheld,  and 
millions  of  people  now  face  unexpected  tax 
bills. 

To  help  out,  I  Introduced  a  bill  this  week 
to  let  taxpayers  spread  their  extra  payments 
over  the  next  year.  I  am  working  hard  to  get 
the  bill  considered  and  I  hope  the  adminis- 
tration can  be  persuaded  to  approve  it  so 
that  we  can  relieve  the  financial  bind  so 
many  taxpayers  are  facing  at  no  fault  of  their 
own. 


CONGRESSIONAL    REDISTRICTING 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 


House  for   1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri"' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  note  in  the  Record  where  one  of 
the  subcommittees  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  reported  fa- 
vorably to  the  full  committee  a  bill,  H.R. 
970.  to  require  the  establishment  on  the 
basis  of  the  19th  and  subsequent  decen- 
nial censuses  of  congrc.s.sional  districts. 
It  goes  on  to  set  forth  how  tho.'^e  districts 
shall  be  established. 

I  fear.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  some  per.sons 
may  be  misled  by  thinking  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  is  taking  some  action 
on  what  I  believe  is  the  most  important 
issue  before  this  Con::ress  and  the  Nation 
today,  and  one  which  requires  immediate 
attention.  H.R.  970  does  little,  if  any- 
thing, to  counteract  or  offset  the  devas- 
tating danger  which  faces  most  of  the 
50  States  becau.^e  of  the  "one-man,  one- 
vote"  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

While  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
chairman  has  elected  to  consider  legisla- 
tion which  would  not  take  effect  for  .some 
6  to  8  years  from  now,  rather  than  to 
consider  some  of  the  numerous  bills 
which  have  been  introduced,  and  which 
are  designed  to  meet  the  emergency  cre- 
ated by  the  irreconcilable  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  whicli  is  causing  most  of 
our  State  legislatures  to  consider  reap- 
portionment of  not  only  congressional 
districts  but  also  the  senatorial  and  leg- 
islative districts  within  their  States,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  Congress  should 
take  immediate  action  to  counteract  the 
Supreme  Court's  position.  The  subcom- 
mittee did  amend  the  bill  to  provide  for 
its  effectiveness  in  the  90th  Congress. 

I  am  referring  to  proposed  legislation, 
such  as  House  Joint  Resolution  64,  in- 
troduced by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  the  Honorable  Richard 
IcHORD,  a  former  speaker  of  the  Mi.ssouri 
House  of  Representatives.  His  resolu- 
tion is  one  of  several  measures  intro- 
duced by  other  Members  of  this  House 
which  would  provide  for  a  constitutional 
amendment,  the  wording  of  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  Council  of  State 
Governments,  and  which  I  understand 
is  receiving  favorable  consideration  in 
many  State  legislatures,  where  the  lead- 
ership recognizes  the  imperativeness  of 
taking  some  action  now,  and  without  de- 
lay. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution Is  quite  simple,  and  actually 
spells  out  what  I  believe  most  persons 
thought  was  provided  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, when  it  states: 

Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  prohibit 
any  State  which  shall  have  a  bicameral  leg- 
islature from  apportioning  the  membership 
of  one  house  of  such  legislature  on  factors 
other  than  population,  provided  that  the  plan 
of  such  apportionment  shall  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  a  vote  of  the  elec- 
torate of  that  State. 

This  merely  means  that  we  would  apply 
tne  same  criteria  to  the  selection  of 
members  of  one  house  of  the  State  leg- 
islature that  is  now  applied  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States.    "What  most  of 


us  fear,  and  I  think  with  justification  as 
long  as  we  have  a  Supreme  Court  com- 
posed of  individuals  who  would  usurp 
the  powers  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
our  Government,  is  that  if  the  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  is  permitted 
to  stand,  it  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time 
until  the  Supreme  Court  will  declare 
unconstitutional  the  present  representa- 
tive composition  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Cer- 
tainly the  Supreme  Court  cannot  accept 
as  consistent  a  position  which  establishes 
one  criteria  for  representation  in  State 
legislatures,  and  permits  such  a  wide  dis- 
parity of  representation  by  U.S.  Sena- 
tors. From  the  smug  position  which 
some  Members  of  the  other  body  have 
taken,  it  would  seem  they  do  not  realize 
they  will  be  the  next  target,  when  they 
will  be  "sitting  ducks." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  entirely  wrong,  and 
that  the  Members  of  the  other  body  who 
seem  to  be  in  concurrence  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  will  wake  up  some- 
day to  find  they  are  going  to  be  the  tar- 
gets of  that  decision,  unless  at  this  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress  we  take  some  ac- 
tion to  correct  the  grievous  action  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 
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ARM-TWISTING  PROBE  BROADENS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gerftleman  from 
Alinnesota  TMr.  NelsenI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  RECor.D  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  Washincrton  Post  carried  an 
article  by  the  syndicated  columnists 
Evans  and  Novak  commenting  rather  ex- 
tensively on  the  fundralsing  activities 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee.  Reference  is  made 
in  the  article  to  an  investigation  by  the 
FBI  into  the  illegal  solicitation  of  cam- 
paign funds  in  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration.  I  was  advised  by  letter 
from  the  Justice  Department  last  week 
that  the  FBI  had  been  called  into  the 
case,  and  I  must  say  that  I  am  pleased 
that  this  investigating  agency  is  going 
into  this  sordid  matter. 

A  complete  and  thorough  investigation 
such  as  we  would  expect  from  the  FBI 
will,  I  hope,  restore  the  status  of  our 
Federal  civil  service  to  the  nonpartisan 
status  which  is  supposedly  guaranteed  to 
it  by  the  Hatch  Act  and  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
the  letter  which  I  received  from  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  the  Evans  and 
Novak  article  from  the  Washington 
Post: 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 
WashiJigton,  D.C.,  February  4, 1965. 
Hon.  Ancher  Nelsen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Nelsen  :  This  will  reply 
to  your  letter  of  January  12,  1965,  with  which 
you  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  you  from 
the  Assistant  General  Counsel  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  referring  to  an  In- 
vestigation of  alleged  violations  of  the  Hatch 


:vc;  '11  tl^f  Rural  Electrification  Admiuistra- 
tioii'ol  the  Deparimcnt  of  Agriculnue. 

V,c  have  requested  the  Fedcrul  Bureuu  uf 
In\ci.tig.a:on  to  inve-,tig;ilc  liie  f-Tts  in  this 
matter  lollowing  which  a  aelcTinin;itijn  v.ill 
he  made  whether  any  violation.-,  of  Feder.il 
cri.Tiinul  statutes  reliiting  to  the  sDlicitation 
of'poUtic.il  contributions  by  Federal  cm- 
nlovees  have  occurred  which  would  v.-arrant 
orosecution.  You  aie  undoubtedly  aware 
that  in  i.ddition  to  possible  criminal  viola- 
tion^  there  are  also  Involved  po-sib'.e  admin- 
istrative penalties,  the  imixjsition  of  which 
is  within  the  responsibility  cf  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commipslon  and  the  employing  agency. 
Sincerely. 

Acting  Attorney  Gevcral. 


The  Mysterious  Mr.  Maguire 
I  By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak  i 

The  shadowy  and  shrouded  world  of  Rich- 
ard Maguire,  gray  eminence  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  Is  being  opened  up  a  bit  by 
nosv  outsiders. 

As  treasurer  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  Maguire  is  scarcely  known  even 
by  name,  to  rank-and-file  Democrats.  Yet, 
as  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  Insistent 
fundraisers  In  American  political  history, 
Dick  Maguire  Is  a  law  unto  himself  at  Demo- 
cratic national  headquarters.  He  Is  easily 
the  most  powerful  man  in  the  national  party 

structure.  ,       ,    ^        * 

Consequentlv,  It  Is  of  particular  interest 
that  Mngulre's  fundralsing  exploits  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  Washington's 
most  aggressive  seeker  after  sin.  Maguire 
mav  not' know  it,  but  his  office  Is  now  the 
subject  of  private  Investigation  by  Senator 
John  Williams,  the  Delaware  chicken 
farmer  with  an  unequaled  collection  of  po- 
litical scalps. 

Magtilre  does  not  relish  attention  from 
WiLLi>Ms  or  anybody  else.  Alone  among  na- 
tional political  figures,  he  refuses  to  talk  to 
the  press.  The  records  of  his  office  are 
barred  from  the  public.  Even  duly  elected 
members  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee hesitate  to  pry  Into  Magulre's  fund- 
raising  activities. 

However,  the  veil  of  secrecy  is  being 
nudged  aside.  The  FBI  Is  Investigating 
charges  that  civil  servants  In  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  were  illegally 
solicited  to  purchase  tickets  to  last  year's 
Democratic  fundralsing  gala. 

If  this  generates  a  grand  Jury  Investiga- 
tion, the  charges  might  extend  far  beyond 
the  REA.  Civil  servants  throughout  the 
Government  would  love  to  tell  all  about  be- 
ing pressured  by  their  Democratic  superiors 
under  the  Maguire  regime. 

More  significant  is  the  area  In  which  Sen- 
ator Williams  privately  concerns  himself: 
Magtilre's  sale  of  advertising  space  In  the 
$10  a  copy  program  of  the  1964  Democratic 
National  Convention. 

Sale  of  program  ads  (usually  by  the  host 
committee)  to  defray  national  convention 
costs  is  nothing  new.  But  Maguire  added  a 
new  twist.  The  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee took  over  ad  sales,  charging  $15,000  a 
pape — trlble  the  previous  charge. 

Who  paid  that  price  for  ads  in  a  limited- 
circulation  publication? 

Maguire  fired  off  heavyhnnded  solicita- 
tions to  a  wide  spectrum  of  businessmen, 
heavily  studded  with  Government  con- 
tractors. 

The  result  was  phenomenal:  A  $15  million 
take,  according  to  the  Democratic  National 
Committee. 

But  Federal  law  bars  corporations  from 
making  contributions  to  political  parties 
Purchase  of  the  ads  would  be  legal  only  if 
the  money  were  used  (as  the  Democrats 
claimed)  solely  to  defray  convention  costs. 
If  any  of  the  money  were  used  to  finance  the 
1964  "campaign,   otficlals   at    the   Democratic 
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National    Committee    would    be    criminally 

National  committee  spokesmen  assert  that 
•lot  1  cent  of  the  S1.5  million  helped  finance 
the  campaign.  But  they  supply  no  detailed 
audit  Nor  is  such  an  audit  available  lor 
public  inspection.     And,  as  ever,  Maguire  Is 

silent.  , 

There  Is  still  another  aspect  to  this.  Al- 
though political  contributions  cannot  be 
claimed  as  tax  deductions,  advertising  costs 
are  deductible  as  a  legitimate  business  ex- 
pense. Hence,  as  permitted  by  existing  law, 
the  $15,000  a  page  advertising  costs— a  thin- 
ly disguised  gift  to  the  Democratic  Party- 
can  be  deducted  from  taxable  income. 

This  amounts  to  Uncle  Sam's  subsidizing 
the  Democratic  Party  In  a  way  Congress  nev- 
er intended.  If  permitted,  it  is  a  practice 
likely  to  grow  within  both  parties.  For  this 
reason.  Senator  Williams  is  asking  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  lust  how  much  the 
program  ads  will  cost  the  Government  in  lost 

Nor  does  this  begin  to  exhaust  the  ques- 
tions that  could  be  asked  of  Maguire. 

What  about  the  President's  Club,  a  Ma- 
guire Innovation  whereby  fat  cats  can  pay 
$1  000  a  year  and  rub  elbows  with  the  great — 
even  the  President — at  exclusive  cocktail 
parties?  How  many  members  belong?  Who 
are  they?  Why  aren't  all  their  names  re- 
ported to  the  Federal  Government  as  cam- 
paign givers? 

To  the  cvnic  It  might  seem  unlikely  that 
a  Democratic-controlled  administration  and 
Congress  would  press  MaguU-e  and  Company 
for  answers  to  these  questions.  But  John 
Williams'  plodding  inqulsltiveness  some- 
times has  a  way  of  making  strange  things 
happen. 


REDUCTION  OF  EXCISE  TAXES 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANGEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
reassuring  to  note  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration has  subscribed  to  sugges- 
tions that  I  and  others  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  have  long  preferred.    I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  now-popular  idea  of  reduc- 
ing or  eUminating  certain  unneeded  and 
unwarranted  excise  taxes.     I  have  in- 
corporated these  suggestions  in  the  form 
of  bills  on  a  number  of  occasions  during 
prior  Congresses. 

Today  I  am  again  submitting  a  bill  for 
the  elimination  or  reduction  of  certain 
excise  taxes,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  it  will 
be  given  serious  consideration  by  this 
Congress. 

It  calls  for  the  elimination  cf  the  list 
of  retail  excises  such  as  jeweliT,  furs, 
toilet  preparations,  luggage,  handbags 
and  wallets,  and  also  calls  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  excises  on  telephone  service 
and  the  reduction  and  eventual  elimina- 
tion of  excises  on  passenger  cars  and 

HIGHWAY     FUND    TO     BENEFIT 

One  aspect  of  my  bill  represents  a  dis- 
tinct departure  from  other  suggestions 
we  have  heard  of  late.  The  excise  taxes 
on  automobiles  would  be  immediately  re- 
duced from  10  to  5  percent,  and  the  tax 
on    automotive    parts    and    accessories 


would  be  reduced  from  8  to  4  percent. 
The  remaining  amounts  collected  from 
the  sale  of  passenger  cars  and  parts, 
amounting  to  over  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  would  be  eannarked  to  the  high- 
way trust  fund.  Costs  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  program  are  running  higher 
than  expected,  and  my  bill  would  keep 
that  fimd  solvent,  in  addition  to  offering 
immediate  relief  to  the  Nation's  drivers. 
Then,  when  the  Interstate  System  is 
completed  in  1972,  the  remaining  half  of 
the  present  car  and  parts  tax  would  be 
removed.  I  consider  this  important, 
since  the  car  cannot  be  considered  a 
luxury  item  and  must  not  be  treated  as 
such  by  our  antiquated  tax  system. 

This  bill  also  would  eliminate  the  levy 
placed  against  the  Nation's  communica- 
tions systems,  which  is  passed  on  to 
the  consiuner.  The  average  household 
would  save  an  annual  amount  in  excess 
of  1  month's  telephone  bill,  and  the  sav- 
ing to  the  companies  in  line,  long-dis- 
tance, and  other  services,  would  mean 
additional  savings  to  the  public  and 
greater  expansion  opportunities  for  the 
companies.  Like  the  automobile,  a  tele- 
phone is  a  necessity  in  the  20th  century, 
and  wartime  taxes  that  were  intended  to 
temporarily  curtail  the  use  of  communi- 
cations services  should  be  eliminated. 

The  retail  section  of  this  bill  calls  for 
the  elimination  of  excise  taxes  on  such 
commodities  as  toilet  preparations,  lug- 
gage, handbags,  wallets,  jewelry,  and 
furs.  Not  only  will  the  elimination  of 
these  excises  put  more  usable  money  into 
the  mainstream  of  the  national  economy, 
but  it  will  finally  relieve  the  merchants  of 
America  of  the  cumbersome  chore  of  act- 
ing as  tax  collectors  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. . , 

It  is  hoped  that  early  and  favorable 
consideration  will  be  made  of  this  pro- 
posal. 


THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Utt]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  m 
South  Vietnam  rages  on.  Infonnation 
filtering  through  to  the  public  indicates 
a  rapidly  deteriorating  situation.  I  say 
filtering  through  because  there  is.  and 
has  been,  a  cloak  of  secrecy  thrown 
around  American  military  and  political 
operations  in  that  area. 

The  President  has  ordered  military 
strikes  against  the  staging  areas  in  North 
Vietnam  in  reprisal  for  attacks  against 
our  positions  in  the  south.  These  air 
strikes  have  brought  on  Communist  re- 
prisals and  it  appears  that  many  more 
Americans  were  killed  in  a  raid  today. 
Senator  Goldwater  recommended  retali- 
ation against  Communist  sanctuaries  in 
North  Vietnam  and  for  this  he  was  la- 
beled "trigger  happy."  a  "warmonger 
"irresponsible,"  and  "a  man  dedicated  to 
starting  a  nuclear  war."  No  such  left- 
wing  charges  have  been  leveled  against 
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President  Johnson,  and  I  think  the  coun- 
try in  general  does  and  will  support  the 
President  in  any  military  measure  aimed 
at  victory. 

The  present  situation  in  Vietnam 
could  well  escalate  into  a  major  and  even 
a  nuclear  war,  if  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists pour  troops  into  Vietnam  as  they 
did  in  Korea,  and  if  they  are  given  pos- 
session of  nuclear  warheads  by  Russia. 
There  is  as  much  reason  to  believe  that 
Russia  will  supply  nuclear  warheads  to 
the  Vietcong  as  there  was  to  supply  such 
warheads  to  Commimist  Castro. 

The  present  situation  could  have  been 
avoided  by  a  responsible  administration 
and  a  responsible  Secretaiy  of  Defense. 
We  backed  into  it  through  a  series  of 
blunders  which  should  not  have  been 
made  even  by  a  cadet  at  West  Point.  I 
submit  some  persuasive  data : 

During  the  Eisenhower  years,  from 
1954  to  1960  inclusive,  this  country  had 
no  more  than  785  military  advisers  in 
South  Vietnam,  and,  slowly  but  surely, 
with  the  help  and  cooperation  of  Presi- 
dent Diem,  we  were  winning  the  war. 
In  1961,  immediately  following  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  fiasco,  the  war  began  to  escalate 
and  we  had  2,000  military  men  in  Viet- 
nam in  1961,  11,000  in  1962,  15,500  in 
1963,  18.000  in  1964.  and  23.000  by  the 
beginning  of  1965. 

E>unng  the  Eisenho-R'er  period,  not  one 
American  boy  was  killed  in  Vietnam,  but, 
following  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  the  slaughter 
began.  That  dark  day  in  American  his- 
tory was  a  great  turning  point  for  Com- 
munist advances.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Asians,  we  immediately  became  a  paper 
tiger.  To  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  said, 
in  fact,  that  we  would  not  fight  Com- 
munists 90  miles  off  our  shore.  Not  only 
would  we  not  fijrht  them,  but  the  admin- 
istration agreed  to  protect  Communist 
Castro  from  invasion  by  any  country  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  your  NaVy 
has  been  patrolling  the  water  in  the  Car- 
ibbean to  prevent  any  strike  or  sabotage 
against  Castro. 

The  erection  of  the  Berlin  wall  com- 
menced shortly  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 
We  completely  failed  to  capitalize  on  the 
Russian-Red  Chinese  breach,  and  now 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam  has  driven 
them  together  again.  Our  State  Depart- 
ment mistook  the  tactical  flexibility  of 
the  Communist  conspiracy  for  a  mellow- 
ing of  Russian  intent  to  subvert  tlie 
world,  when  in  truth  they  have  never 
veered  from  the  goal  of  total  conquest. 

In  Washington,  as  well  as  in  many 
capitals  of  the  world,  there  is  talk  of  a 
negotiated  peace.  This  is  the  pattern  we 
followed  in  Cluna  when  Chiang  Kai-shek 
had  to  leave  the  mainland  and  600  mil- 
lion Chinese  fell  prey  to  communism. 
This  is  the  pattern  we  followed  in  Korea, 
and  there  has  not  been  a  moment  of 
peace  since  that  negotiation.  This  is  the 
pattern  we  followed  in  Laos,  and  it  fell 
to  communism.  Under  the  pattern  set 
by  the  State  Department,  so,  also,  will  all 
of  southeast  Asia  fall  to  the  Communists. 

Failure  to  have  total  victory,  at  any 
cost,  will  surrender  all  of  southeast  Asia 
to  the  Communists  and  close  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  British  Fleet,  leaving  Aus- 
tralia as  a  sitting  duck  for  Communist 


conquest.  So,  also,  will  Malaysia  fall, 
and  the  next  step  will  be  the  Philippines, 
and  we  will  have  to  withdraw  our  de- 
fenses to  Hawaii,  or  even  to  our  own  west 
coast. 


HUDSON    HIGHLAI^TDS    NATIONAL 
SCENIC    RIVERWAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  OttingerI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  assured  by  the  administration  that 
the  President,  in  encouraging  efforts  by 
State  and  local  governments  to  take  ac- 
tion similar  to  that  he  proposed  for  the 
Potomac  River  in  his  national  beauty 
message,  was  in  no  way  negating  the  pos- 
sibility of  cooperative  Federal  action. 

Thus,  the  administration  was  not  in 
any  way  i-uling  out  its  support  for  my 
bill,  H.R.  3012,  to  create  a  Hud.son  High- 
lands National  Scenic  Riverway.  which 
in  fact  is  presently  under  study  by  it. 

On  the  contraiy,  I  have  received  en- 
couragement from  every  quarter  for  this 
legislation.  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
will  report  favorably  on  it  and  that  hear- 
ings will  be  held  on  it  at  this  session. 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  will  intro- 
duce it  in  the  Senate. 

I  am  extremely  gratified  and  encour- 
aged that  the  President  singled  out  the 
Hudson  River  for  specific  mention  of 
needed  attention  in  his  message.  I  would 
be  the  first  to  agree  that  State  and  local 
governments  must  take  the  primary  bur- 
den of  action  to  protect  their  natural  re- 
sources, rivers,  and  riverways. 

The  long  neglect  of  rivers  and  river- 
ways  by  the  State  and  local  governments, 
however,  has  resulted  In  the  despoliation 
of  these  resources  which  abound  today. 
Our  potentially  most  beautiful  rivers,  like 
the  Hudson,  are  open  sewers,  their  banks 
littered  with  garbage  and  debris.  In  my 
opinion,  some  sort  of  Federal  stimulant 
is  required  to  induce  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  take  effective  action.  This 
is  particularly  appropriate  with  respect 
to  our  great  interstate  rivers  like  the 
Hudson. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  my 
Hudson  Highlands  National  Scenic 
Riven^-ay  bill  will  be  successful. 

I  am  pleased,  too,  with  the  administra- 
tion's position  on  the  Consolidated  Edi- 
son proposed  powerplant  in  Cornwall 
and  with  its  emphasis  on  placing  future 
powerlines  underground. 


LIFE  TENURE  FOR  THE  JUDGE  OF 
THE  US.  COURT  OF  MILITARY 
APPEALS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Fog  arty]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  15 
years  ago  the  Congress  brought  into  be- 
ing the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice. Our  purpose  in  doing  so  was  to  re- 
establish the  American  public's  confi- 
dence in  the  system  of  military  justice 
and  to  guarantee  to  our  servicemen, 
caught  up  in  the  law's  toils,  as  fair  a  trial 
as  could  be  had  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States.  Two  years  ago  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  reviewed  the  history  of 
operations  under  that  code,  and  the  con- 
tribution to  those  operations  made  by  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  military  services.  In 
its  report,  the  committee  declared : 

Through  Its  opinions,  the  system  of  mili- 
tary Justice  contemplated  by  the  Congress  iu 
the  uniform  code  is  perfected  and  explained 
by  the  court.  Its  Insistence  upon  high  pro- 
fessional performance  by  all  legal  personnel 
involved  in  trials  by  courts-martial,  and  upon 
strict  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
uniform  code,  has  resulted  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  many  of  the  Justified  grounds  for  the 
complaints  lodged  against  the  earlier  proce- 
dures. These  results  have  not  only  restored 
to  a  large  extent  public  confidence  in  the 
court-martial  system,  but  have  won  the  sup- 
port of  the  Military  Establishment  as  well. 

Many  of  the  Members  will  recall  that 
when  we  first  considered  the  establish- 
ment of  this  court  we  provided  that  the 
judges  would  serve  during  good  behavior. 
The  other  body,  however,  modified  this  by 
setting  a  fixed  term  of  years  as  the 
judges'  tenure,  for  the  evident  purpose 
of  providing  a  period  of  probation  during 
which  we  could  determine  in  the  crucible 
of  experience  the  efficacy  of  our  work. 
Satisfied  that  the  uniform  code,  under 
the  administration  of  dedicated,  mature 
and  judicious  minds,  could  accomplish 
our  purpose  without  sacrificing .  any  of 
our  essential  needs,  we  agreed  to  provide 
a  testing  or  probationary  period. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  period  of  proba- 
tion is  at  an  end.  Two  years  ago,  by  a 
4  to  1  majority,  this  House  restored  the 
original  provision  for  tenure  during  good 
behavior,  because  we  found  that  both  the 
code  and  the  court  has  passed  evei-y  test 
to  which  reasonable  men  can  subject 
them. 

The  pressures  of  other  business,  how- 
ever, prevented  consideration  of  the 
measure  by  the  other  body  before  the 
88th  Congress  passed  into  history. 

I  am  now  submitting  that  proposal 
again.  In  so  doing.  I  am  fully  aware  of 
the  reasons  advanced  by  the  Committee 
on  Ai*med  Services  and  relied  on  by  this 
House  as  justification  for  the  restoration 
of  life  tenure.  With  each  of  these  indis- 
putably valid  reasons,  I  am  in  full  accord. 
But  I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  ex- 
press the  most  fundamental,  yet  simple, 
reasons  of  all: 

The  Court  of  Military  Appeals  Is  a 
legislative  tribunal.  It  is  established  for 
the  exclusive  purpose  of  overseeing  trials 
by  court-martial  under  standards  fixed 
by  the  Congress.  During  its  existence  of 
approximately  14  years,  it  has  established 
an  enviable  record  among  the,'Courts  of 
this  land,  in  the  eyes  of  the  members  of 
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the  bar  generally,  and  in  the  minds  of 
servicemen  and  women  as  well.  Indeed. 
it  has  won  the  accolades  of  the  Military 
Establishment.  Nothing  about  this 
court,  as  a  judicial  tribunal,  is  third-rate. 
It  is  in  every  sense,  a  first-rate  court,  and 
its  judges  should  be  treated  no  differently 
than  judges  of  the  other  courts  of  the 
united  States. 

To  this  end,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  again 
submitting  an  amendment  to  the  uni- 
form code  designed  to  restore  our  orig- 
inal provision  for  life  tenure  for  these 
judges,  and  trust  we  will  speedily  enact 
it  into  law. 


MAILING  OP  DIVIDEND  STATE- 
MENTS FOR  BENEFIT  OF  IN- 
TERNAL   REVENUE    SERVICE 


Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  FMr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    FASCELL.      Mr.    Speaker,    last 
month  manv  thousands  of  institutions 
spent  millions  of  dollars  helping  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  collect  taxes  on 
the  dividends  they  paid  out  to  their  de- 
positors   and    account    holders.     I    am 
referring  to  the  information  return  re- 
quired by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962.    Un- 
der this  act,  each  payor  of  dividends  or 
interest  of  $10  or  more  is  required  to  mail 
to  each  of   the  persons  receiving  this 
amount  of  money  a  notice  of  the  amount 
paid.    This  is  the  second  year  in  which 
this  expense  requirement  has  been  in- 
curred by  small  businesses,  banks,  sav- 
ings institutions,  and  other  corporations. 
A  substantial  part  of   this  expense  is 
the  postage  required  to  send  the  infor- 
mation to  millions  of  individuals. 

In  a  time  of  the  so-called  profit 
squeeze,  when  the  expenses  of  doing 
business  are  rising  for  nearly  every  type 
of  business  institution,  this  added  bur- 
den has  been  costly.  It  has  to  be  paid 
by  them;  not  to  develop  their  business  in 
any  way,  not  to  help  them  make  money 
for  their  savers  or  investors,  but  to  help 
the  Government  collect  income  taxes. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bill  which  provides  that  the  mailing 
costs  of  these  millions  of  information  re- 
turns to  receivers  of  dividends  and  in- 
terest be  paid  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  which 
in  turn  would  reimburse  the  Post  Office 
Department  for  the  postage  costs. 

I  feel  that  the  Congress  would  be  do- 
ing the  fair  and  equitable  thing  to  re- 
lieve the  private  financial  institutions 
of  this  country  from  a  part  of  the  costof 
this  tax-collecting  job.  Even  with  this 
partial  relief,  there  is  still  considerable 
expense  involved,  since  the  tune  of  their 
employees,  the  stationery  costs,  and  like 
factors  of  in-the-office  expense  would 
still  have  to  be  paid  by  them.  Let  us 
have  the  job  paid  for— at  least  in  part— 
by  the  Government  department  which 
benefits  from  the  service. 

The  first  results  of  the  workings  of 
this  law,  the  spotting  by  tax  collectors 


of  dividends  and  interest  payments  not 
hitherto  reported,  are  reportedly  good. 
The  Treasury  Is  the  sole  beneficiary  of 
this  work  of  the  financial  institutions  in 
helping  it  collect  taxes;  the  system  is  ap- 
parently past  the  experimental  stage  and 
that  means  it  will  stay  in  force.  I  am 
convinced  that  payment  by  the  Treas- 
ury for  this  tax-collecting  job,  at  least  in 
part,  is  appropriate.  It  should  be  pro- 
vided by  Congress  before  another  year 
rolls  around  and  additional  millions  of 
dollars  for  postage  are  expended  by  these 
institutions  in  order  to  comply  with  the 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  is 
an  expense  which  will  not  decrease  in 
any  foreseeable  period.  We  are  in  a 
growing  economy.  We  are  trying  to  keep 
it  growing.  Every  account  added  to  a 
savings  institution,  every  new  stockhold- 
er a  corporation  acquires  will  add  to 
the  postage  burden  so  that  every  person 
is  reminded  of  the  dividends  or  interest 
of  $10  or  more  he  has  received,  and  to 
tell  the  U.S.  Treasury  that  he  has  re- 
ceived it.  I  propose  that  we  relieve  this 
unfair  burden  now  by  enacting  legisla- 
tion to  permit  postage-free  mail  by  payor 
institutions  in  the  mailing  of  form  1099's. 
the  information  returns  required  by  our 
revenue  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  in  its  collection 
job. 


Last  year  Congress  took  long  needed 
action  to  insure  that  no  American  will 
be  treated  as  a  second-class  citizen  be- 
cause of  race.  Let  us  this  year  take 
similar  action  to  insure  that  no  group  of 
Americans  will  feel  like  second-class  cit- 
izens because  of  national  origin. 

Legislation  to  accomplish  this  goal  has 
been  asked  by  President  Johnson  and 
is  now  pending  before  this  body.  There 
could  be  no  finer  tribute  to  the  heritage 
of  Lincoln  than  swift  passage  of  a  new 
immigration  law. 


THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  fMr.  AnnunzioI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
our  16th  President,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Lincohi's  Birthday  has  been  an  impor- 
tant day  to  Americans  for  many  years. 
But,  in  1965,  it  is  a  particularly  signifi- 
cant occasion. 

We  are  now  100  years  removed  from 
the  death  of  this  great  President  who 
died  because  of  his  dedication  to  the 
American  ideals  of  human  freedom  and 
dignity.  And  we  are  just  1  year  removed 
from  the  similarly  tragic  and  violent 
killing  of  another  great  President  who 
worked  so  hard  to  translate  these  same 
ideals  into  reality. 

Both  men  fought  the  evils  of  bigotry 
and  inequality.  Both  men  won  great  vic- 
tories in  the  continuing  battle  to  make 
all  Americans  equal  before  the  law.  And 
both  men  left  a  great  legacy  of  un- 
finished tasks  to  future  generations  of 
Americans. 

As  we  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
Lincoln's  birth,  we  must  renew  our  de- 
termination to  make  the  American 
dream,  of  which  Lincoln  has  become  one 
of  the  finest  symbols,  a  reality  for  all. 
One  of  the  most  important  actions  we 
could  take  in  this  connection  would  be 
to  eliminate  the  unjust  and  discrunina- 
tory  sections  of  our  immigration  laws. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS- 
PART  VI 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
part  VI  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
series  on  "New  York  City  in  Crisis."   This 
installment  deals  with  the  huge  loss  of 
middle -class  families  in  New  York  City 
due  to  the  poor  housing  situation  and 
appeared  in  the  Herald  Tribune  on  Jan- 
uary 27. 1965. 
The  article  follows: 

CrrT  ExoDTJS  to  Suburbs 
(By  Barry  Gottehrer  and  Marshall  Peck) 
The  only  piece  of  furniture  in  the  living 
room  of  Paul  and  Sondra  Levlne's  split-level 
home  In  Merrick,  Long  Island,  is  a  $1,000 
grand  piano.  The  piano  is  a  gift  from 
Sondra's  parents.  Since  buying  the  $25,000 
home  in  April  of  1963,  the  Levines  have  been 
forced  to  move  extremely  slowly. 

Yet  after  nearly  2  years  of  partially  fur- 
nished rooms  and  severe  financial  problems, 
the  Levines  have  no  thoughts  of  returning 
to  New  York  City.  Like  thousands  and 
thousands  of  other  New  Yorkers,  the  Levines 
have  learned  that  the  city  no  longer  has  any 
place  for  a  middle-income  famUy. 

"We're  city  people,  we  always  have  been," 
says  Paul  Levine.  "Three  years  ago  when 
we  decided  to  move  because  we  needed  more 
room,  we  had  no  idea  of  moving  out  of  the 
city.  But  we  gave  up  the  fight.  The  way  it 
adds  up,  the  city  alienates  people  in  our  cir- 
cumstances. It's  getting  harder  and  harder 
for  people  such  as  ourselves,  middle-income 
with  children,  to  stay  in  the  city." 

Paul  Levine  Is  a  promising  young  account- 
ant and  he  and  his  wife,  both  college  grad- 
uates, have  three  children.  They  are  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  family  a  healthy  city  needs 
to  attract  and  to  keep.  Yet,  after  9  months 
of  searching  for  a  suitable  apartment  In  Man- 
hatUn,  Queens,  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx,  the 
Levines  gave  up— and  Joined  the  ranks  of 
the  800,000  middle-class  whites  who  have 
deserted  the  city  for  the  suburbs  since  1950. 
They  are  all  victims  of  the  city's  indiffer- 
ence, the  high  cost  of  adequate  housing  and 
the  low  state  of  public  education.  And  their 
defection  to  the  suburbs— into  financial 
problems  and  the  commuter  mess  which  di- 
rectly affected  their  future  and  the  future 
of  the  city— Is  a  bold  example  of  New  York  s 
failure. 

"We  must  do  something  to  keep  our  young 
middle  class,  says  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner. 
It  is  obvious  •  •  •  that  a  great  many  young 
famUles  would  stay  In  the  city  If  apartments 
were   larger   and   less   expensive,   if   schools 
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were  better.  If  the  streets  and  parks 
were  safer,  and  If  the  public  transportation 
were  less  painful.  Yet  just  where  the  city 
starts  to  solve  its  multiple  housing,  educa- 
tion, safety  and  transportation  problems  stag- 
gers the  imagination  of  the  mayor  and  any- 
one else  who  would  like  to  replace  him. 

A    PIMPLE    ON    city's    FACE 

According  to  one  city  official,  the  loss  of 
the  middle  class  is  only  a  pimple  on  the  face 
of  the  city,  a  serious  one  yet  no  more  than 
a  pimple.  Before  the  city  can  hope  to  elim- 
inate the  pimple,  it  must  first  locate,  then 
treat,  and  finally  wipe  out  the  infection  that 
Is  causing  it. 

"We  mtist  get  to  the  basic  sickness."  says 
Julius  C.  C.  Edelstein,  the  mayor's  chief  aid. 
"That  Is  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
right  now  in  New  York.  There  are  no  easy 
solutions  when  the  problems  are  this  great." 

Yet  while  the  city  struggles  in  search  of 
the  big  answers,  as  Mr.  Edelstein  believes,  or 
merely  sleeps,  as  a  great  many  others  believe, 
more  and  more  young  middle  class  New  York 
whites  are  leaving  or  giving  serious  thought 
to  leaving.  At  one  recent  Christmas  party 
of  36  middle-class  New  Yorkers.  18  already 
had  left  the  city.  12  were  thinking  about  it. 
and  only  6  seemed  content  in  Manhattan, 
and  2  of  these  are  bachelors. 

Depending  on  the  family,  it  is  the  problems 
of  hou.'sing  or  education  that  generally  force 
the  decision  to  desert.  In  the  case  of  Paul 
and  Sondra  Levine,  it  happened  to  be  a  com- 
bination of  the  two. 

Paul  Levine,  a  31-year-old  graduate  of 
Brooklyn  College,  earns  slightly  more  than 
$10,000  a  year  as  a  certified  public  accountant 
with  Simlnoff.  Peyser,  and  Citrln,  a  mid- 
Manhattan  accounting  firm. 

Married  in  June  1958,  he  and  his  wife  first 
moved  into  a  3' '2 -room,  $110-a-month  apart- 
ment in  Jackson  Heights.  \Vhen  their  sec- 
ond child  was  born  3  years  later,  they  decided 
to  move  into  a  larger  apartment  in  the  same 
building,  paying  $135  a  month  for  two  bed- 
rooms. But.  even  with  two  bedrooms,  the 
walls,  as  they  are  in  most  new  buildings, 
were  paper-thin  and  the  rooms  were  tiny — 
and  it  wasn't  long  before  they  decided  to 
look  for  a  still  larger  apartment. 

"Besides  there  just  wasn't  any  place  for  the 
children  to  play,"  says  Sondra  Levine,  a  grad- 
uate of  NYTJ  and  a  former  public  school 
teacher.  "They  had  to  be  taken  down  by 
elevator  and  there  really  was  no  place  to 
take  them.    No  park  nearby." 

Commuting  was  also  a  problem.  Driving 
was  immediately  eliminated  as  a  means  of 
Paul's  getting  to  work.  In  the  first  place, 
Sondra  needed  the  car  to  shop.  In  the  sec- 
ond, traffic  on  the  Long  Island  highways  Is 
unbearable  and  parking  in  New  York  is  too 
expensive  (from  $1.50  to  $3)  on  a  regular 
basis. 

THE    NIGHTMARE    AT    RUSH    HOUR 

Though  the  ride  on  the  IRT  Flushing  line 
took  only  25  minutes,  passengers  were  backed 
up  in  the  hundreds  waiting  to  push  their 
way  Into  the  station  each  morning  and  then 
Jammed  like  sardines  for  the  trip  to  work. 
For  anyone  forced  to  travel  during  rush 
hours — and  Paul  Levine  was — transportation 
was  a  nightmare. 

"It's  pretty  damned  bad  when  you  arrive  at 
a  subway  station  in  the  morning  and  can't 
even  get  in,"  says  Paul.  "They've  been  build- 
ing big  apartments  In  Queens,  but  the  city 
hasn't  alleviated  the  transportation  system 
there.  This  is  a  typical  lack  of  city  plan- 
ning." 

When  the  Le vines  started  looking  for  a 
larger  apartment,  they  vent  about  It  system- 
atically. They  felt  they  could  afford  to  pay 
$200  a  month  rent  and,  with  two  children 
already  and  a  third  on  the  way,  they  felt  they 
needed  a  minimum  of  three  bedrooms.  What 
they  found  during  their  9  months  of  search- 
ing was  depressing. 


In  Manhattan,  the  new  apartments  were 
out  of  the  question — with  most  one-bed- 
rooms starting  at  $170 — and  the  older,  larg- 
er and  more  reasonably  priced  apartments, 
particularly  those  on  the  upper  West  Side, 
are  nearly  impossible  to  find.  And  parking, 
they  soon  discovered,  starts  at  $15  a  month 
and  goes  considerably  higher. 

Several  times  they  bought  Sunday  news- 
papers on  Saturday  night  to  get  a  head  start, 
only  to  find  a  long  waiting  list  of  people  at 
the  advertised  apartments  by  the  time  they 
got  there  early  Sunday  morning. 

Though  they  did  not  want  to  live  in  some 
projects  and,  because  of  their  Income,  did 
not  qualify  to  live  in  some  others,  they 
learned  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  get 
into  the  better  ones.  At  Stuyvesant  Town, 
attractive  three-bedroom  apartments  rent 
from  $169  to  $186  a  month.  Yet,  when  va- 
cancies do  occur  (and  this  is  seldom),  the 
three-bedroom  apartments  are  Immediately 
rented  to  other  Stuyvesant  Town  residents 
who  are  seeking  larger  quarters.  As  it  is, 
there  Is  presently  a  waiting  list  of  more  than 
400  families  for  one-  and  two-bedroom 
apartments  in  this  project. 

At  Parkchester,  a  development  in  the 
Bronx,  where  the  rents  and  the  apartments 
are  both  smaller,  the  waiting  list  is  even 
larger  and  longer. 

In  Queens  and  Brooklyn,  rents  for  what 
the  Levines  wanted  started  at  $230  a  month. 
And  in  many  places,  they  discovered  that 
landlords  advertised  three-bedroom  apart- 
ments without  mentioning  that  the  third 
bedroom  was  the  size  of  a  large  closet. 

The  closest  the  Levines  came  to  settling 
in  New  York  came  when  they  left  a  $50  de- 
posit on  a  convertible  three-bedroom  co- 
operative (the  dining  room  could  be  turned 
Into  the  third  bedroom).  The  buying  price 
was  $3,500.  more  than  they  had  anticipated 
spending,  but  the  rent,  $190  a  month,  was 
within  their  budget. 

It  looked  like  a  good  buy  until  Paul  Levine, 
an  accountant,  who  is  more  exact  about  his 
finances  than  most  people,  studied  it  further. 

In  the  first  place,  he  discovered  parking 
facilities  were  extremely  limited. 

In  the  second,  he  learned  the  same  builders 
were  putting  up  a  noncooperative  apartment 
house  right  across  the  street  from  the  two 
co-ops. 

"I  found  they  were  offering  concessions  to 
get  people  into  the  other  place — sign  a  lease 
and  get  3  months'  free  occupancy,"  says  Paul 
Levine.  "It  appeared  to  me  that  it  might 
become  a  buyer's  market  and  then  what 
would  happen  to  my  equity  in  the  co-op?  If 
a  buyer's  market  developed  for  rents  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  value  of  my  apartment 
would  drop  and  eventually  the  area  would 
become  less  desirable.  Where  would  my 
equity  be?" 

Housing  was  clearly  the  primary  reason 
for  the  Levines'  decision  to  leave  "the  city,' 
but  education  was  a  close  second.  Sondra 
Levine  had  taught  at  PS  170  in  Harlem  sev- 
eral years  before  and  it  gave  her  an  impres- 
sion of  the  public  school  system  that  she 
will  never  forget. 

"The  first  day  of  school  I  was  told  that  all 
I  was  expected  to  do  my  first  year  was  keep 
my  children  quiet — not  teach  them,"  she 
says.  "I  was  told  that  was  all  I  had  to  worry 
about,  keeping  the  classes  in  order,  nothing 
else.  Really,  all  we  were  expected  to  do  was 
to  get  the  children  to  walk  through  the  halls 
more  or  less  quietly.  If  we  could  do  that, 
we  had  succeeded.    I  kept  my  pupils  quiet." 

Though  both  Levines  feel  that  Queens 
schools  are  superior  to  those  elsewhere  in  the 
city,  they  are  both  opposed  to  busing.  If 
they  hadn't  moved  to  Merrick,  their  daughter, 
Karen,  would  be  starting  In  the  Queens 
public  school  system  this  fall,  with  the  possi- 
bility of  attending  a  paired  school.  In  Mer- 
rick. Karen  will  be  bused  to  school  but.  her 
father  adds,  "to  the  nearest  neighborhood 
school." 


"This  busing  is  not  right,"  says  Paul  Le- 
vine. "I  am  for  integrated  education  because 
of  the  greater  interests  that  a  variety  of 
backgrounds  brings  to  all  children.  But  I'm 
against  bxising  children  from  one  place  to 
another.  There's  something  repugnant  about 
it.  Why  should  parents  who  have  worked 
hard  to  move  into  a  neighborhood,  to  assure 
their  children  of  good  schools  nearby,  have  to 
see  their  children  carted  off  to  a  school 
farther  away?  It's  not  right  for  the  parents 
and  It's  certainly  not  right  for  the  children. 
I  think  education  in  New  York  Is  going 
downhill." 

Because  of  their  limited  income,  the  Le- 
vines did  not  give  serious  thought  to  private 
schools.  Lewis  Zacks,  a  successful,  33-year- 
old  commercial  artist  who  earns  approxi- 
mately $15,000  a  year,  has.  The  Zacks  and 
their  two  young  sons  live  in  one  of  the  large, 
old  and  usually  unavailable  apartments  on 
the  upper  West  Side  of  Manhattan.  Theirs 
became  available  3  years  ago.  "It's  simple," 
says  Lew  Zacks.  "My  wife  just  told  every 
doorman  and  super  within  30  blocks  that  we 
were  interested  in  a  3-bedroom  apartment 
and  would  take  care  of  them." 

HOW  TO  GET  AN  APARTMENT 

Within  a  month,  the  Zacks  received  a 
phone  call,  the  super  at  55  West  End  Avenue, 
(he  Is  no  longer  there)  received  a  $100  check 
for  cash  and  the  couple  moved  into  a  5'/2- 
room,  $210-a-month  apartment. 

That  was  3  years  ago.  Today,  the  Zacks' 
elder  son,  Daniel,  who  will  be  6  next  week, 
is  ready  to  enter  school  next  fall.  For  the 
past  3  years,  he  has  been  attending  a  nursery 
school.  For  the  past  2  years,  he  and  his 
mother,  Irene,  an  attractive  29-year-old  who 
works  5  mornings  a  week  for  a  talent 
manager,  have  been  making  the  rounds  of 
Manhattan's  private  schools. 

Private  schools  have  become  a  big  busi- 
ness in  New  York  during  the  last  decade.  As 
public  schools  have  fallen  in  the  middle-class 
favor  (the- elementary  schools  In  the  Bronx 
and  Manhattan  are  now  more  than  60-per- 
cent Negro  and  Puerto  Rican),  the  city's 
private  schools  have  grown  in  number,  ex- 
cluslveness  and  price.  Horace  Mann,  one  of 
the  city's  better  private  schools,  delights  in 
telling  its  elder  graduates  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  they  would  have  extreme  diffi- 
culty in  gaining  entrance  today. 

There  are  more  than  60  accredited  private 
schools  In  Manhattan  (most  In  the  $1,200- 
a-year  price  range)  and,  after  eliminating 
those  with  social  and  religious  restrictions, 
the  Zacks  applied  to  six  schools. 

Though  they  haven't  heard  from  any  of  the 
schools  yet,  the  Zacks  have  just  about  given 
up  hope.  At  the  Trinity  School,  Daniel,  a 
bright  youngster,  was  given  a  20-mlnute  In- 
telligence test  and  a  15-mlnute  personal  In- 
terview to  try  and  draw  him  out. 

"What  do  you  like  to  do?"  the  interviewer 
asked. 

"Swim,"  answered  Daniel. 

"How  far  can  you  swim?"  he  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  answered   the  youngster. 

"We  have  a  pool  downstairs."  said  the  in- 
terviewer. "How  far  do  you  think  you  could 
swim  in  it?" 

"How  big  Is  the  pool?"  answered  Daniel. 
That  brought  the  interview  to  an  end. 

Though  the  Zackses  have  not  yet  experi- 
enced it,  they  have  been  told  by  friends  that 
several  private  schools  now  go  so  far  as  to 
mail  out  announcements  of  their  biiildlng 
funds  before  reaching  a  decision  on  an  appli- 
cant. "It  may  surprise  you  at  first,"  says 
one  father,  "but  after  you've  been  through 
it  with  one  kid,  you  know  that  they  can 
afford  to  be  selective.  Maybe  you  don't 
have  to  buy  your  way  in,  but  let's  say  a  con- 
tribution doesn't  hurt." 

If  Daniel  Zacks  is  not  accepted  into  a  top 
private  school,  his  parents  have  decided  to 
send  him  to  P.S.  9,  a  brandnew  school  that 
will  open  this  fall.     It  is  a  10-minute  walk 
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from  the  Zacks'  apartment,  but,  because  of 
the  neighborhood's  side  streets  (which  have 
grown  increasingly  dangerous  in  the  past  5 
years)  and  the  traffic  (he  will  have  to  cross 
Broadway  to  get  to  and  from  school),  some- 
one will  have  to  take  him  to  school  and  pick 
him  up  each  day. 

"We've  given  this  considerable  thought 
and  we've  decided  that  we  do  not  want  to 
leave  Manhattan,"  says  Irene  Zacks.  "My 
husband  likes  living  close  to  work  and  we 
like  being  near  the  park,  the  museums,  the 
stores,  and  our  friends.  We're  going  to  stay 
and  try  to  fight  it.  But  if  the  schools  are 
as  bad  as  some  people  say,  we  don't  have 
much  choice.  You  begin  to  wonder  if  the 
city  is  even  willing  to  meet  you  halfway. 
We're  going  to  try — that's  all.  But  it's  not 
easy  being  optimistic." 

SUBURBIA    HAS    DRAWBACKS,    TOO 

What  the  Levines  have  already  learned  and 
the  Zackses  fear  about  suburbia  is  that  there 
is  no  truly  idyllic  existence  for  the  young 
middle  class.  What  they're  getting  Into 
isn't  always  that  much  better  than  what 
they're  fieeing.  The  schools  may  be  tetter 
in  suburbia,  but  the  transportation  is  an  ex- 
treme and  worsening  problem  and  the  cost 
of  owning  a  home  tends  to  overwhelm  the 
young  middle-class  family,  stripping  them 
of  their  privacy  and  their  savings. 

For  Paul  Levine,  the  move  to  suburbia  has 
meant  far  more  than  a  partially  furnished 
living  room  and  extremely  limited  spending 
power.  He  is  now  a  commuter,  who  must 
drive  a  few  miles  to  the  Freeport  station  each 
morning  (her  parents  bought  them  a  com- 
pact car  which  Sondra  Levir.e  uses  as  a  sec- 
ond car)  and  then  ride  a  minimum  of  40 
minutes  by  train  into  the  city. 

In  the  year  and  a  half  he  has  lived  in 
Merrick,  the  monthly  fare  on  the  Long  Is- 
land Railroad  has  already  jumped  from 
$34.85  a  month  to  S37.55  and,  according  to 
current  estimates,  will  probably  climb  con- 
siderably higher. 

Compared  to  the  jammed  highways,  the 
Long  Island  is  a  rare  treat  for  Paul— a  seat 
each  way  and  a  bridge  game  most  mornings. 
Yet  he  also  has  found  It  less  dependable — 
so  much  so  that  he  has  made  a  practice  of 
leaving  a  half-hour  early  each  morning  to 
insure  arriving  at  his  appointments  on  time. 
But  to  Paul  and  the  200,000  others,  de- 
pending on  the  Long  Island,  the  New  York 
Central,  or  the  New  Haven  to  get  them  to 
their  offices  each  weekday,  the  irregularities 
of  the  service  are  only  an  inconvenience. 

What  troubles  them — and  threatens  their 
entire  Investment  In  suburbia — is  the  shaky 
and  uncertain  future  of  all  the  commuter 
lines.  Should  the  lines  fold  or  be  forced  to 
seriously  curtail  their  commuter  service,  200.- 
000  New  Yorkers  would  suddenly  find  them- 
selves without  means  of  transportation  to 
and  from  work. 

They  obviously  can't  drive  because  the 
roads  are  already  overfiowing  with  cars.  How 
else  are  they  going  to  get  to  work? 

Yet,  compared  to  the  problems  that  con- 
cern the  middle-class  family  determined  to 
remain  in  the  city,  the  problems  of  suburbia 
seem  far  less  overpowering.  The  commuter 
problem  is  indeed  critical  but  most  people 
feel  it  can  be  solved  by  increased  Federal 
funds  and  new  controls.  The  problems  of 
the  city  are  not  that  easily  resolved. 

"You've  either  got  to  have  a  lot  of  money 
and  not  care  about  anything  but  the  pollu- 
tion and  the  dirty  streets  and  the  architec- 
ture or  have  no  money  and  become  wards 
of  the  city,"  says  one  young  lawyer.  "Other- 
wise the  city  doesn't  give  a  damn  about 
you." 

Though  the  mayor  and  the  city  adminis- 
tration repeatedly  announce  that  they  do 
give  a  damn  about  New  York's  young  middle 
class,  their  record  clearly  Indicates  that  they 
obviously  don't  care  enough.  It  may  be  only 
a  pimple  but,  If  the  middle  class  keeps  de- 


serting the  city,  Manhattan  will  be  left  with 
only  the  very  rich  and  the  Indigent  and  un- 
skilled nonwhites.  It  is  a  vicious  cycle,  but 
a  start— to  keep  the  young  middle  class  from 
moving  elsewhere— must  be  made  somewhere. 


THE  lOOTH  BIRTHDAY  OP  VIRGINIA 
UNION  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Satterfield]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  Virginia 
Union  University  on  the  occasion  of  its 
100th  birthday.  Virginia  Union  is  an 
accredited  liberal  arts  college  and  grad- 
uate school  of  religion  in  my  congres- 
sional district  at  Richmond,  Va.  Tomor- 
row, in  activities  throughout  the  day,  this 
fine  institution  will  mark  a  century  of 
educational  work  with  a  progressive  look 
toward  the  future. 

Following  a  founders'  day  convocation 
address  by  Dr.  Horace  Mann  Bond,  who 
is  dean  of  the  School  of  Education  of 
Atlanta  University,  Virginia  Union  Presi- 
dent Dr.  Thomas  Howard  Henderson  will 
discuss  with  alumni  and  friends  at  a 
founders'  day  luncheon  the  university's 
challenging  and  imaginative  development 
program. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Johnson,  a  Philadelphia  phy- 
sician who  is  president  of  the  Virginia 
Union  Alumni  Association,  and  Dr.  John 
L.  S.  Holloman,  Jr.,  a  New  York  physician 
who  is  president  of  the  school's  board  of 
trustees,  are  leading  the  drive  for  funds 
to  carry  out  Union's  first  major  expan- 
sion in  65  years. 

Virginia  Union  was  founded  in  1865  by 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  So- 
ciety under  the  names  of  Richmond 
Theological  Institute  for  Freedmen  and 
Wayland  Seminary.  These  schools 
united  in  1899.  In  1932  Hartshorn  Me- 
morial College  was  made  a  part  of  the 
university  and  in  1954  Storer  College  of 
Harpers  Ferry,  W.  Va.,  was  added  to  the 
educational  complex. 

The  university  is  a  member  of  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  the  University  Cen- 
ter in  Virginia,  an  associated  member  of 
the  American  Association  of  Theological 
Schools  and  a  member  of  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges,  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  and  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund. 

In  recognition  of  the  Virginia  Union 
centennial,  I  would  like  to  include  the 
following  brief  history  and  background 
of  the  school: 


Virginia  Union  University  Is  an  accred- 
ited, coeducational,  liberal  arts  college  and 
graduate  school  of  religion  which  resulted 
from  the  merger  In  1899  of  two  institutions 
which  had  been  established  in  1865  by  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Societies. 
It  is  Independent  of  governmental  support, 
deriving  its  church  support  from  Baptists 
and  other  support  from  alumni,  philanthro- 
pists, and  the  United  Negro  College  Fund,  a 
fundraislng  federation  of  more  than  30  ac- 
credited  private   Institutions. 


The  focus  of  the  university  Is  on  the  devel- 
opment of  strong  religious  convictions  and 
commitments  but  insists  on  rigorous  intel- 
lectual discipline.  "Hie  basic  rule  of  the 
university  is  that  students  must  deport 
themselves  at  all  times  as  ladies  or  gentle- 
men and  Christian  citizens.  As  a  Christian 
institution,  the  university  family  includes 
alumni,  students,  and  teachers  from  many 
denominations,  both  sexes,  and  several  coun- 
tries and  racial  or  ethnic  groups. 

As  a  liberal  arts  college  the  university  em- 
phasizes well-rounded  Intellectual  develop- 
ment but,  in  facing  the  economic  realities 
of  its  typical  student,  attempts  to  insure 
that  each  graduate  is  prepared  either  for 
some  vocation  or  professional  school.  Be- 
cause the  university  Is  zeaHfeus  of  maintain- 
ing a  high  standing  In  the  educational  world, 
it  seeks  to  enroll  and  to  send  out  only  those 
who  give  promise  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
leadership  Its  program  assumes  that  its 
graduates  "will  pursue  higher  academic  and 
professional  degrees,  and  it  takes  pride  in  the 
high  proportion  of  Its  alvunnl  who  hold 
earned  doctorates. 

The  university  is  located  on  a  spacious 
55-acre  campus  in  the  heart  of  Richmond,  a 
historic  city  whose  cultural  resources,  com- 
mercial establishments,  and  fine  religious 
and  educational  Institutions  offer  unusual 
broadening  advantages.  Approximately  half 
the  Virginia  Union  students  are  from  homes 
in  the  Richmond  area. 

With  a  current  enrollment  of  1,100,  the 
university  is  planning  for  an  enrollment  of 
1,500  in  the  next  10  years.  Two  new  residence 
halls,  a  student  union,  and  a  science-lan- 
guage building  are  planned  for  the  immedi- 
ate future.  The  second  phase  of  the  centen- 
nial development  program  Includes  plans 
for  a  fine  arts  building  and  a  larger  audi- 
torium. 

VA  PROGRAMS  MUST  BE  EFFEC- 
TIVELY ADMINISTERED 

Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from   Delaware   [Mr.  McDowell]    may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MCDOWELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  4856)   to 
provide  for  the  continued  operation  of 
certain  Veterans'  Administration  offices, 
and  that  records  relating  to  beneficiaries 
of  veterans  programs  be  kept  within  the 
several  States  in  order  that  VA  programs 
affecting  such  beneficiaries  can  be  eco- 
nomically and  effectively  administered. 
My   bill   seeks  to  provide   long-term 
relief  to  the  several  States,   including 
Delaware,    which,    imder    the    recently 
promulgated  VA  order,  will  lose  VA  of- 
fices   now    providing    substantial    and 
direct  advice  and  assistance  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  programs  for  veterans 
who  are  residents  of  such  States. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  Federal  budget 
and  VA  officials  that  certain  records  must 
be  maintained  in  the  several  States  in 
order  to  economically  and  effectively  ad- 
minister VA  programs,  and  that  such- 
records  must  remain  within  the  States 
until  they  are  determined  to  be  obsolete 
and  are  earmarked  for  removal  to  central 
VA  storage  space. 

The  Congress  declared  long  ago  that 
there  shall  be  an  effective  job  counseling 
and  employment  placement  service  for 
veterans  of  any  war  and  to  that  end 
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Congress  directed  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  assign  to  each  of  the  States  a  veterans 
employment  representative.  As  a  result, 
each  State  has  a  veterans  employment 
representative  and  his  responsibilities 
encompass  the  veterans  resident  in  each 
State. 

In  response  to  my  own  protests  to  the 
VA  on  this  VA  order,  I  was  informed  that 
the  consolidation  of  the  Wilmington, 
Del.,  oflBce.  and  others,  is  based  on  the 
Administration's  desire  to  streamline  VA 
administrative  arrangements  at  the 
regional  level,  thereby  effecting  certain 
economies. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  VA's  hastily 
conceived  and  promulgated  order  will, 
if  put  into  operation,  grievously  impair 
the  administration  of  VA  programs  and 
services  to  veterans  and  their  benefi- 
ciaries. Now  is  the  time  to  prevent  this 
happening. 

The  closing  of  VA  ofiBces,  and  the 
transferring  of  records,  is  not  conducive 
to  effective  and  efficient  VA  administra- 
tion. In  the  case  of  the  Wilmington, 
Del..  VA  office,  for  instance,  a  smaller 
staff  will  be  retained,  v.hile  the  records 
necessary  and  essential  to  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  VA  programs  will  be 
transferred  to  Philadelphia. 

The  economies  and  improvement  of 
efficiency  which  such  a  transfer  of  essen- 
tial records  may  bring  about,  while 
claimed,  have  yet  to  be  proven  to  me. 
The  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
will  begin  hearings  on  this  matter  on 
February  18.  and  so  it  is  clear  that  the 
claimed  economies,  and  improvement  of 
efficiency,  have  not  been  proven  to  others 
as  well. 

If  the  present  course  is  continued  it 
can  reasonably  be  expected  that  it  will  be 
only  a  matter  of  time,  and  probably  only 
a  short  time  at  that,  when  these  standby 
staffs  in  the  State  VA  offices  will  be  re- 
duced to  one  receptionist  with  a  tele- 
phone and  a  typewriter,  and  a  timetable 
showing  when  the  next  bus,  train,  or  air- 
plane leaves  for  the  consolidated  VA 
office  in  some  distant  city.  The  recep- 
tionists will  not  be  able  to  offer  direct  as- 
sistance and  advice  to  needy  resident 
veterans  based  upon  immediate  access 
to  applicable  files  and  records,  because 
the  applicable  files  and  records  will  be 
hundreds  of  miles  away. 

I  hope  that  any  colleague  of  mine  from 
either  party  interested  in  cosponsoring 
my  bill  will  feel  free  to  do  so,  and  I  in- 
clude its  text  here  as  part  of  my  remarks 
for  the  information  of  all  of  the  Members 
of  this  House. 

H.R. 4856 
A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  for  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  certain  Veterans'  Administration 
offices  and  that  records  relating  to  bene- 
ficiaries under  that  title  be  kept  within  the 
State  of  their  residence  In  order  that  pro- 
grams affecting  such  beneficiaries  can  be 
most  economically  and  effectively  adminis- 
tered 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 230fa)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  Administra- 
tor shall  continue  to  operate  each  Veterans' 


Administration  office  that  was  In  being  on 
January  1,   1965." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  57  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"§  3305.  Where    Certain    Records    Must   Be 
Kept. 

"No  records  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion relating  to  veterans  or  other  persons 
entitled  to  or  receiving  benefits  under  this 
title  in  any  State,  which  were  kept  within 
such  State  on  January  1,  1965,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred outside  of  such  State,  unless  for  stor- 
age by  reason  of  obsolescence." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter  57   of   title   38,   United    States   Code,   Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 
"3305.  Where  certain  records  must  be  kept." 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  15.  1965 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  imder  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
w'as  granted  to: 

Mr.  S.AYLOR. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gross)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  RoBisON. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  St.  Onge. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  60.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  designate  the  Nez  Perce  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  In  the  State  of  Idaho, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  301.  An  act  to  promote  public  knowl- 
edge of  progress  and  achievement  In  astro- 
nautics and  related  sciences  through  the 
designation  of  a  special  day  In  honor  of  Dr. 
Robert  Hutchlngs  Goddard,  the  father  of 
modern  rockets,  missiles,  and  astronautics; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  490.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 


tain the  Manson  unit,  Chelan  division.  Chief 
Joseph  Dam  project,  Washington,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  491.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Rec- 
reation Area,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  794.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June  12. 
1948  (62  Stat.  382),  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  the  Kennewlck  division  extension,  Yakima 
project,  Washington,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  commitee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  234.  Joint  resolution  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  for  certain  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AD.JOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  February  15, 1965, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker  s  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

565.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  report  Indicating 
the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  the  fiscal  year 
1965,  pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  665); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

566.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled.  "A  bill  to  continue  the 
authority  of  domestic  banks  to  pay  Interest 
on  time  deposits  of  foreign  governments  at 
rates  differing  from  those  applicable  to 
domestic  depositors";  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

567.  A  letter  from  the  Assistance  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled.  "A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  em- 
ploy aliens  In  a  scientific  or  technical  capac- 
ity"; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

568.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled.  "A  bill  to  restore 
to  the  heirs  of  the  Indian  grantor  certain 
tribal  land  of  the  Iowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

569.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  utilize  funds  re- 
ceived from  State  and  local  governments  for 
special  meteorological  services";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


570.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  the  transfer  of 
funds  to  the  construction  of  facilities  ap- 
propriation, pvu-suant  to  section  3  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration Authorization  Act,  1965  (78  Stat.  310, 
311);  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

571.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  the  transfer 
of  funds  to  the  construction  of  facilities 
appropriation,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1965  (78  Stat.  310, 
311);  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills    and    resolutions   were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 

H.R.  4845.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  eco- 
nomic and  efficient  purchase,  lease,  main- 
tenance, operation,  and  utilization  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment  by  Federal 
departments  and  agencies;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H.R.  4846.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  pirovlde  that  the  bene- 
fits payable  thereundsr  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  taxation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4847.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  minimum 
benefit   payable   thereunder   to   $75;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  EVERETT: 

H.R.  4848.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by 
providing  for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead 
and  zinc  for  consumption  In  the  United 
States  from  domestic  and  foreign  sources, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

H.R.4849.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  57  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  author- 
ize the  free  use  of  the  malls  in  making  re- 
ports required  by  law  of  certain  payments 
to  others;  to  the  Cornmittee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  FOGARTY: 
H.R.  4850.  A  bill  to  provide  life  tenure  for 
the   judges   of   the   TJB.   Covirt   of   Military 
Appeals;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  4851.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Rec- 
lamation Projects  Act  of  1956;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KEE: 
H.R.  4852.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  un- 
incorporated territory  of  Guam  shall  be  rep- 
resented In  Congress  by  a  Territorial  Deputy 
to  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflairs, 
ByMr.KEOGH: 
H.R.  4853.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  certain  sets;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 
H.  R.  4854.  A  bill  to  provide  research,  tech- 
nical, and  financial  assistance  with  respect  to 
the  disposal  of  solid  wastes  to  the  several 
States  and  political  subdivisions  thereof;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LANGEN : 
H.R.  4855.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  retailers' 
excise  taxes  on  Jewelry,  furs,  toilet  prepara- 
tions, and  luggage  and  handbags,  to  reduce 
and  eventually  repeal  the  manufacturers'  ex- 
cise taxes  on  passenger  automobiles  and 
automotive  parts  and  accessories  (with  the 
proceeds  going  In  the  meanwhile  to  the  high- 
way trust  fund),  and  to  repeal  the  tax  on 
communications;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 
H.R.  4856.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  certain  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration offices  and  that  records  relating  to 
beneficiaries  under  that  title  be  kept  within 
the  State  of  their  residence  in  order  that 
programs  affecting  such  beneficiaries  can  be 
most  economically  and  effectively  adminis- 
tered; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  4857.  A  bill  to  extend  the  operation  of 
the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  4858.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
late  Dr.  Luther  Halsey  Gullck;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  KORNEGAY: 
H.J.  Res.  314.  Joint   resolution   relative   to 
Bennett  Place  commemoration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Montana,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  requesting  Congress  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  providing  that  a  State  hav- 
ing a  bicameral  legislature  may  apportion 
membership  in  one  House  of  the  legislature 
on  other  than  population  basis;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
being  requested  to  rescind  l)is  decision  to 
close  the  Alaska  regional  office;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABBITT : 

H.R.  4859.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lawrence 
E.  Gardner,  Sr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlciarv. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 

H.R.  4860.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lol  Sing 
Yip,  his  wife  Szeto  Pik  Shun  Yip,  and  their 
minor  son  Koon  Ylng  Yip;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  4861.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  in 
Boulder  County,  Colo.,  to  W.  F.  Stover;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

97.  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana  presented  a 
petition  of  the  Missoula  County  United  Vet- 
erans Council  resolving  against  the  closing  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  at 
Miles  City,  Mont.,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans*  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Boy  Scout  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  11.  1965 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Boy 
Scout  Anniversary  Week  is  a  most  stim- 
ulating experience.  Seeing  the  throngs 
of  rugged  and  enthusiastic  youngsters  in 
uniform  around  Capitol  Hill  always  in- 
stills a  new  confidence  in  the  future  of 
our  country.  The  way  things  have  been 
going  in  this  old  world  for  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  might  ordinarily 
shake  the  assurance  of  those  who  must 
inherit  the  job  of  carrying  on,  but  hope 
will  rise  and  mankind  in  general  will  en- 


joy a  better  Ufe  if  the  philosophy  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  is  extended  and 
accepted  through  a  greater  part  of  the 
universe. 

No  creed  can  have  a  higher  purpose 
when  it  is  based  on  service  to  God,  to 
country,  and  to  fellow  man.  From  its 
inception  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
the  Boy  Scout  organization  has  dedi- 
cated itself  to  the  teaching  of  love  of 
God,  patriotism,  courage,  understanding 
of  and  consideration  for  others,  and  self- 
reliance.  By  encouraging  youths  to 
achieve  excellence  in  whatever  careers 
ther.r  character  and  ability  enable  them 
to  qualify,  the  Scouts  have  produced  out- 
standing individuals  in  every  field  of 
endeavor. 

As  one  whose  love  of  nature  has  stead- 
fastly grown  from  my  first  memory  of 
walking  through  the  woods  with  my 
father,  I  have  a  particular  admiration 


for  the  Scouting  programs  which,  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  experience,  acquaint 
these  boys  with  the  wondrous  gifts  our 
Creator  bestowed  when  he  designed 
forests  and  mountains  and  trickling 
streams,  then  topped  them  all  with  an 
astronomical  arrangement  through 
which  heat  and  energy  is  provided  and 
stored  by  day  and  a  magical  and  bril- 
liant showpiece  is  unveiled  at  sundown. 
To  tramp  through  the  woods  not  only 
makes  for  healthy  bodies;  it  develops 
moral  fiber  by  nurturing  an  appreciation 
for  the  accomplishments  of  the  pioneers 
who  hewed  the  path  that  led  to  the 
miracle  that  is  today's  America. 

With  the  progress  that  brings  more 
leisure  time,  hiking  and  campouts  should 
be  encouraged  wherever  possible.  They 
are  infinitely  more  beneficial  to  physical 
and  mental  development  than  a  young 
man  will  find  at  a  soda  counter,  on  a 
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street  corner,  or  behind  the  wheel  of 
an  automobile. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker  as  Scouting  prin- 
ciples and  activities  are  practiced  else- 
where on  the  globe,  there  springs  a  new 
hope  that  our  prayers  for  world  freedom 
and  peace  may  be  answered.  Annual 
world  jamborees  enable  young  people 
from  across  the  seas  to  meet  and  to  know 
American  Scouts  and  what  they  stand 
for.  With  Scouting  available  in  more 
and  more  countries,  we  may  have  at  last 
come  upon  the  golden  key  that  will  un- 
lock the  barriers  that  divide  nationali- 
ties and  foment  disorder  among  men.  If, 
peradventure.  lads  brought  up  under 
Communist  rule  have  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  become  better  acquainted  with 
their  counterparts  in  the  free  world,  they 
may  eventually  come  to  recognize  and 
accept  the  Scout's  tenet  of  duty  to  God 
regardless  of  the  atheistic  teachings  to 
which  they  are  subjected  at  home. 

It  is  an  honor  to  honor  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America. 


Commemorative  Stamp  in  Honor  of  Dr. 
Luther  H.  GuHck 


Miss  Inez  Tatascore 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  11,  1965 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  advise  Members  of 
the  House  and  their  employees  of  the 
passing  of  Miss  Inez  Tatascore  on  Febru- 
ary 4. 

Miss  Tatascore  was  for  18  years  an 
employee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, ably  sei-ving  as  secretary  to  my 
predecessor,  the  Honorable  Sterling  Cole. 
She  returned  to  her  home  in  Ithaca,  N.Y., 
in  1953  to  take  employment  there  and 
has  lived  there  since  that  time. 

Miss  Tatascore  joined  Congressman 
Cole's  staff  in  1935  shortly  after  he  was 
first  elected  to  Congress.  Prior  to  that 
time,  she  had  been  a  Tompkins  County. 
N.Y.,  county  court  stenographer  and 
secretary  to  the  late  County  Judge  Wil- 
lard  M.  kent.  At  the  time  of  her  death, 
she  was  confidential  secretary  to  the 
Honorable  Harold  E.  Simpson,  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Miss  Tatascore  had  long  been  active 
in  Republican  circles  and,  in  1952,  was 
an  alternate  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  in  Chicago.  She 
was  a  past  secretary',  treasurer,  and  vice 
president  of  the  Young  Republican  Club 
of  Ithaca  and  for  many  years  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Republican  County 
Committee  of  Tompkins  County. 

I  know  that  Miss  Tatascore's  many 
friends  in  Washington  and  in  the  State 
of  New  York  will  mourn  her  passing. 
She  was  an  extremely  able  staff  member 
to  Congre-ssman  Cole  and  to  the  con- 
stituents of  his  congres-sional  district  as 
well  as  being  of  considerable  help  to  me 
in  recent  years.  She  will  be  much 
mLssed  by  all  who  knew  her. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  11,  1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  provides 
for  the  issuance  of  a  special  postage 
stamp  in  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Luther 
Halsey  Gulick,  pioneer  and  leader  in  the 
field  of  physical  education. 

I  am  informed  that  several  national 
organizations  are  backing  my  proposal  to 
issue  such  a  stamp  on  the  anniversary 
of  Dr.  Gulick's  birthday,  which  occurs 
on  December  4,  1965.  My  bill  does  not 
call  for  any  specific  denomination  or 
design.  The  denomination  and  design 
are  to  be  determined  by  the  Postmaster 
General. 

Dr.  Gulicks  leadership  in  the  fields  of 
education  and  recreation  have  undoubt- 
edly influenced  the  lives  of  millions  of 
young  Americans  across  the  Nation. 
Perhaps  more  than  any  one  man,  he  was 
a  pioneer  in  the  development  of  orga- 
nizations devoted  to  helping  American 
youth  become  healthy  and  responsible 
citizens.  The  following  are  some  bio- 
graphical facts  about  him  taken  from  the 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography: 

Luther  Halsey  Gulick  was  born  in 
Honolulu.  Hawaii,  December  4,  1865,  of 
missionary  parents.  He  studied  at  Ober- 
lin  College,  but  illness  forced  him  to  quit 
school.  In  1885  he  enrolled  at  the  Sar- 
gent School  for  Physical  Training,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  and  the  following  year 
he  entered  the  Medical  College  of  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York  and 
received  his  M.D.  degree  in  1889. 

Handicapped  by  heart  trouble  and 
severe  headaches,  Gulick  became  inter- 
ested in  physical  education  and  hygiene. 
He  organized  the  physical  training 
course  at  the  YMCA  Training  School, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  served  as  its  di- 
rector until  1903.  He  originated  the  tri- 
angle as  the  emblem  of  the  YMCA  de- 
noting the  physical,  social,  and  spiritual 
aims  of  the  organization.  Sport  enthu- 
siasts will  be  interested  to  know  that 
Dr.  Gulick,  in  collaboration  with  one  of 
his  students  James  Naismith,  devised  the 
game  of  basketball. 

Dr.  Gulick  held  many  leading  posts  in 
various  organizations  devoted  to  physical 
education.  For  a  period  of  16  years,  from 
1837  to  1903.  he  was  secretary  for  the 
physical  training  department  of  the 
YTvICA  International  Committee:  he  was 
principal  of  the  Pratt  Institute  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  from  1900  to 
1903;  director  of  physical  training  in  the 
New  York  City  public  schools  from  1903 
to  1906,  during  which  time  he  reorga- 
nized the  physical  education  activities 
and  Instruction  in  hygiene,  and  estab- 
lished the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League. 
Dr.  Gulick  al.so  organized  the  child  hy- 
giene department  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  and  served  as  its  director 
from  1907  to  1913,  when  failing  health 


forced  him  to  relinquish  the  post.  Later, 
however,  he  and  his  wife  organized  the 
Camp  Fire  Girls  movement.  The  last  5 
years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  writing 
and  lecturing  on  his  favorite  subjects, 
physical  education  and  hygiene,  seeking 
in  this  way  to  spread  general  knowledge 
among  the  people  on  these  subjects. 

Among  the  many  offices  he  held  were 
the  following:  chairman  of  the  Physical 
Training  Lecture  Committee  of  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition,  1904:  member  of  the 
American  Olympic  Games  Committee, 
1906  and  1908;  delegate  to  the  Second  In- 
ternational Congress  on  School  Hygiene, 
London,  1907;  lecturer  on  hygiene.  New 
York  University.  1906-09;  consultant. 
New  York  Hospital  for  Deformities  and 
Joint  Diseases.  1907;  president  of  the 
American  Physical  Education  Associa- 
tion. 1903-06;  secretary,  American 
School  Hygiene  Association.  1907;  presi- 
dent. Public  Schools  Physical  Training 
Society,  1905-08;  president.  Playground 
Association  of  America,  1906-09. 

He  also  was  a  prolific  writer  in  his  spe- 
cialized fields,  serving  as  editor  of  "Physi- 
cal Education,"  '"American  Physical  Edu- 
cation Review,"  and  others.  Among  his 
published  works  were,  "Physical  Meas- 
urements and  How  They  Are  Used,"  1889; 
"Physical  Education  by  Muscular  Exer- 
cise," 1904;  "The  Efficient  Life,"  1907; 
"Mind  and  Work,"  1908,  and  others. 

Although  in  ill  health,  one  of  his  last 
acts  was  to  accept  a  call  from  the  Na- 
tional War  Council  in  the  fall  of  1917  to 
undertake  a  survey  in  France  of  the 
rapidly  growing  work  of  the  YMCA  with 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  there. 
His  report  on  the  kind  of  men  needed 
and  the  training  they  were  to  receive 
helped  improve  the  service  of  the  YMCA 
to  the  American  troops  in  Fi-ance.  His 
book  "The  Dynamic  of  Manhood."  pub- 
lished in  1917,  was  based  on  his  expe- 
riences and  observations  in  France  dur- 
ing that  period. 

Upon  his  return  from  France,  Dr.  Gu- 
lick retired  to  his  camp  in  the  Maine 
woods  where  he  died  on  August  13,  1918, 
at  the  age  of  53.  His  pioneering  efforts 
in  the  fields  of  physical  education  and 
hygiene  should  now  be  recognized 
through  the  isuance  of  a  commemorative 
stamp  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  100th  anniversary  of  his  birth. 


February  11,  1965 
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Newsletter  to  Constituents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  11,  1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  sub- 
mitting herewith  a  copy  of  volume  2.  is- 
sue No.  1  of  my  newsletter  to  constitu- 
ents, which  will  be  mailed  next  week. 
The  newsletter  follows: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  15, 1965. 
Washington,  D.C. — As  the  Rppre.sentatlve 
in  the  U.S.  Congress  for  our  13th  Congres- 


sional District  of  Illinois  during  the  88th 
Congress  (1963-64),  I  prepared  and  mailed 
periodic  reports  on  the  work  of  the  Congress, 
the  conduct  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
my  efforts  as  your  Congressman.  Because  of 
the  frivorable  response  to  these  communica- 
tions, I  will  continue  these  reports  during 
the  1905-66  sessions  of  Congress  to  inform 
interested  residents  (these  reports  are  avail- 
able to  anyone  in  the  13th  District  on  re- 
quest) of  some  of  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  I  feel  are  of  special  in- 
terest, and  to  present  a  discussion  of  Impor- 
tant measures  before  Congress  and  the  view- 
points of  your  Representative. 

In  addition,  it  is  hoped  that  these  reports 
will  encourage  you  to  voice  your  views  on 
the  national  problems  affecting  the  future 
and  well-being  of  our  Nation,  or  to  seek  as- 
sistance from  your  Congressman,  your  link 
with  the  Federal  Government,  on  problems 
relating  to  the  Federal  Government.  For 
a  prompt  response  to  any  communication, 
whether  written  or  by  phone,  please  use  the 
above  Washington,  D.C,  address.  Tlie  13th 
District  office  in  Winnetka,  which  is  open 
during  congressional  recesses,  is  not  equipped 
to  handle  congressional  business.  These  re- 
ports are  financed  by  contributions  from  res- 
idents of  the  13th  District  and  by  me,  and 
are  mailed  under  the  "frank,"  a  Member's 
mailing  privilege  under  his  responsibility  to 
keep  his  constituents  informed. 

the  89TH  congress  BEGINS 

While  there  is  no  cryEtal  ball  to  predict  the 
future,  the  President's  state  of  the  Union 
mcr.sage  and  budget  proposals,  coupled  with 
the  overwhelming  Democrat  control  (more 
than  2  to  1)  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  lead 
any  reasonable  man  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
majority  of  the  administration's  numerous 
requests  will  become  law.  Already,  Presi- 
dential messages  have  been  sent  to  Congress 
on  health  (and  also  the  closing  of  the  vet- 
erans' hospitals),  education  (raising  the 
many  difficult  questions  of  church-state  re- 
lationship), immigration,  foreign  aid,  na- 
tional defense.  Presidential  succession,  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  farm  policy, 
conservation  of  natural  and  human  resources, 
to  mention  but  a  few.  Additional  messages 
are  being  received  almost  daily,  and  the 
committees  of  the  Congress  are  beginning 
hearings,  debate,  and  discussion  on  these  and 
other  matters. 

Vietnam,  the  Bobby  Baker  scandal,  the 
Congo,  an  expanded  war  on  poverty,  repeal 
of  section  14B  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  civil 
rights,  excise  taxes,  transportation,  urban 
redevelopment,  air  and  water  pollution,  and 
legislative  reorganization  will  unquestionably 
continue  to  be  debated  and  possibly  acted 
upon  by  the  89th  Congress,  as  the  Nation 
weighs  the  meaning  of  President  Johnson's 
frequently  used  phrase,  "the  Great  Society." 
Obviously,  many  of  the  goals  are  com- 
mendable. However,  under  the  Constitution, 
the  Congress  has  the  responsibility  to  legis- 
late— to  propose,  examine,  and  shape  any 
programs  devised  to  achieve  these  goals.  To 
fulfill  this  responsibility,  the  Congress  has 
an  obligation  to  act  as  the  truly  great  delib- 
erative body  It  is  credited  with  being,  and 
not  as  a  mere  rubberstamp.  All  proposals 
should  be  evaluated  for  their  intrinsic  merit, 
their  cost,  and  their  relationship  to  our  sys- 
tem of  government.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
we  have  a  Great  Society.  It  is  our  task  as 
Americans  to  strengthen  and  Improve  it,  and 
vigorously  prevent  its  destruction  or  de- 
terioration. 

changes  in  ie^dership 
The  first  official  act  of  each  new  Congress, 
after  the  swearing  In  of  the  Members,  is  to 
organize  the  House  and  Senate  and  select 
party  leadership.  This  process  is  usually  ac- 
complished without  controversy,  but  this 
year   opening  day   was   the  culmination  of 


many  weeks  of  campaigning  by  candidates 
for  the  post  of  Senate  Democrat  whip  to  re- 
place newly  elected  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey, and  for  the  position  of  House  Repub- 
lican leader. 

On  the  Senate  side,  after  a  stiff  fight,  the 
unbelievable  happened.  Fresh  from  an 
overwhelming  presidential  and  Senate  vic- 
tory (68  Democrats  to  32  Republicans),  the 
Senate  Democrats,  with  the  support  of  many 
so-called  liberal  Democrats,  elected  as  their 
new  whip.  Senator  Russell  B.  Long,  Demo- 
crat, of  Louisiana,  who  last  year  opposed  and 
filibustered  against  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and 
who  also  voted  against  the  limited  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty,  two  of  the  major  issues  In 
the  1964  campaign.  House  Democrats  also 
elected  their  whip  from  among  those  who 
had  opposed  the  civil  rights  bill  of  1964 — 
Representative  Hale  Boggs,  Democrat,  of 
Louisiana.  Illinois'  distinguished  Senator 
Everett  Dirksen  was  unanimously  reelected 
to  guide  Senate  Republicans  as  minority 
leader. 

On  the  House  side,  Illinois  senior  Con- 
gi-essman,  Leslie  Arends,  was  reelected  to 
the  important  post  of  minority  whip  with 
the  solid  support  of  our  Illinois  GOP  delega- 
tion, and  Congressman  Mel  Laird,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, was  elected  chairman  of  the  Republican 
conference.  Congressman  Gerald  Ford,  of 
Michigan,  was  elected  minority  leader  of  the 
House  replacing  highly  respected  Representa- 
tive Charles  Halleck,  of  Indiana.  The  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  Representative  Ford's 
statement  on  announcing  his  candidacy  for 
the  leadership  post  contain  some  of  my  rea- 
sons for  supporting  Ford: 

"In  the  past  33  years  there  has  been  but 
one  2-year  period  In  which  the  Republican 
Party  has  controlled  both  the  White  House 
and  the  Congress  at  the  same  time.  We  have 
come  to  a  point  In  history  where  fine  citi- 
zens of  all  political  faiths  all  over  the  coun- 
trv  are  gravely  concerned  about  the  very  sur- 
vival of  the  two-party  system.  We  must  be- 
gin a  new  chapter  with  new  Ideas,  new  spirit, 
and  new  leadership. 

"The  vitality  of  the  two-party  system,  and 
Indeed  the  strength  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, will  be  severely  tested  In  the  months 
ahead.  How  our  Republican  minority  con- 
ducts itself  during  the  next  2  years  will  be 
crucial  in  determining  the  future  of  our 
party  and  the  two-party  system.  Every  Re- 
publican Congressman,  charged  with  this 
heavy  responsibility,  wants  our  party  to  be 
dynamic  and  positive.  We  can  become  the 
majority  party  only  If  we  in  the  House  ef- 
fectively represent  and  promote  the  best 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  American  peo- 
ple for  themselves  and  for  their  country. 

"We  have  within  our  Republican  ranks  a 
great  wealth  of  talent,  energy,  and  dedica- 
tion. When  properly  channeled  and  utilized 
to  the  fullest,  this  talent  will  promote  and 
communicate  the  Image  of  a  fighting,  for- 
ward-looking party  seeking  responsible  and 
constructive  solutions  to  national  problems. 
By  finding  ways  to  better  utilize  these  im- 
pressive talents  through  new  techniques  and 
bold  leadership,  by  a  willingness  to  try  new 
idens,  by  leading  rather  than  simply  reacting, 
we  can  and  we  must  develop  the  respect  and 
the  support  of  the  American  people.  I  am 
convinced  that  meaningful  changes  must  be 
made  now  for  the  benefit  of  our  Republican 
Party  and  the  preservation  of  o\ir  two-party 
system." 

At  the  request  of  Representative  Ford,  I 
have  been  serving  on  the  GOP  conference 
committee  called  the  Quie  committee  on 
organization  and  structure  of  the  Repub- 
licans in  the  House.  Many  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  our  committee  have  already  been 
adopted  and  Implemented  with  additional 
recommendations  to  be  forthcoming  In  the 
hope  that  these  changes  will  help  to  make 
our  party  a  more  effective  Instrument  for 
government. 


Jjew  committee  assignments 


I  have  been  named  again  to  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  (Space)  Committee  of  the 
House.  This  committee  has  Jurisdiction  over 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration programs  involving  more  than  $5 
billion  annually  or  approximately  5  percent 
of  the  Federal  budget,  as  well  as  astronautlcal 
and  scientific  research  and  development,  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  science  scholarships.  Com- 
mittee membership  Is  31 — 21  Democrats  and 
10  Republicans. 

Also.  I  have  been  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  the  chief 
investigating  committee  of  the  House,  which 
has  broad   jurisdiction  over  almost   all   ac- 
tivities of  Government  and  Includes  consid- 
eration of  reorganization  plans  affecting  the 
executive    branch,    acting    on    General    Ac- 
counting Office  reports  on  misuse  of  public 
funds,  and  studying  Intergovernmental  rela- 
tionships between  the  United  States  and  the 
States  and  municipalities  and  between  the 
United    States   and    International    organiza- 
tions of  which  the  United  States  is  a  member. 
This  34-man  committee  is  composed  of  23 
Democrats  and  11  Republicans.    My  work  on 
this  committee  will  Include  service  on  the 
Moss  Subcommittee  on  Foreign   Operations 
and  Government  Information  and  also  service 
as  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Legal  and 
Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee. 
seating  of  the  MISSISSIPPI  congressmen 
The  first  major  issue  before  the  new  Con- 
gress was  the  question  of  seating  the  Missis- 
sippi congressional  delegation.    There  Is  little 
question  but  that  residents  of  some  areas 
of  this  Nation,  despite  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act,   are   being   systematically   denied    their 
constitutional  right  to  vote  because  they  are 
Negroes.     However,  to  have  opposed  seating 
all  elected  Mississippi  Congressmen,  without 
a  hearing  or  an  Investigation,  and  thereby 
deny  a  State  its  representation  in  Congress, 
would   have   been  unreasonable   and   would 
have  established  a  dangerous  precedent.    For 
this  reason  and  others,  I  supported  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  both  the  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican leadership  favoring  the  seating  of 
the  Mississippi  delegation. 

However,  because  of  my  strong  conviction 
that  no  citizen  should  be  denied,  because  of 
the  color  of  his  skin,  his  right  to  vote,  I  have 
urged  an  investigation  of  the  denial  of  the 
right  to  vote  and  in  addition  have  cospon- 
sored  a  bill  (H.R.  4556)  which  would  provide 
for  Federal  action  where  a  pattern  or  practice 
of  racial  discrimination  in  voter  registrations 
is  demonstrated.  Whether  or  not  the  Demo- 
crat-controlled Congress  will  permit  hearings 
to  be  held  on  this  proposal  remains  to  be 
seen.  Hopefully  they  will  move  expeditiously 
to  assure  that  all  Americans  are  permitted 
to  exercise  this  precious  right. 

HOUSE  RULE  CHANGES 

Regrettably,  many  reports  of  the  contro- 
versy concerning  rules  changes  were  grossly 
oversimplified  and  misleading.  The  Demo- 
crats, with  a  more  than  2-to-l  control  of 
the  House  (295  Democrats  to  140  Republi- 
cans) met  a  few  days  before  this  vote  was 
taken  and  agreed  to  three  rules  changes:  (a) 
a  21-day  rule  on  reporting  legislation  to  the 
House  for  action  at  the  request  of  the 
Speaker:  (b)  permitting  a  bill  to  be  sent 
to  conference  regardless  of  objection;  and 
(c)  prohibiting  the  delaying  tactic  of  de- 
manding the  reading  of  an  engrossed  copy 
of  a  bill  before  the  final  vote. 

Republicans  decided  to  offer  additional 
rule  changes.  Including  (a)  equal  time  for 
the  minority  In  debating  conference  re- 
ports—now all  time  is  controlled  by  the 
majorltv;  (b)  an  opportunity  for  minority 
members  to  include  their  views  in  the  printed 
House-Senate  conference  reports;  and  (c) 
increased   minority  staffing  on   committees. 
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The  Democrats  moved  to  cut  off  debate  to 
deny  the  Republicans  an  opportunity  to  ofler 
their  proposed  changes.  Tlie  only  vote  that 
was  taken  was  on  the  previous  question; 
namely,  whether  or  not  to  cut  off  debate. 
I  voted  "no."  The  vote  was  yeas  224.  nays 
201.  Yet  this  vote  was  reported  as  being 
for   or   against  the  rule  changes. 

The  fact  is  that  a  majority  of  the  Repub- 
licans planned  to  support  a  majority  of  the 
changes  being  offered  by  the  Democrats,  but 
did  not  have  an  cpportimity  to  vote  on 
them  because  of  the  steamroller  tactics.  The 
early  days  of  this  session  have  given  many 
cause  to  recall  Alexis  de  Tocqueville's  warn- 
ing about  the  dangers  of  a  "tyranny  of  the 
majority." 

U.S.  AID  TO  N.4SSEB 

For  some  years,  the  United  States  has  been 
giving  aid  and  assistance  of  various  types  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  Last  year  I  spoke 
and  voted  against  continued  assistance  to 
Nasser  under  Public  Law  480,  the  food-for- 
pence  program,  because  of  my  conviction 
that  our  aid  was  enabling  and,  In  fact,  en- 
couraging Nasser  to  reallocate  his  resources, 
conduct  a  trade  agreement  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
to  build  up  a  modern  war  machine,  continue 
the  Yenien  war,  and  create  unrest  In  the 
Middle  East  in  direct  opposition  to  an- 
nounced U.S.  foreign  policy  goals.  At  that 
time,  we  lost,  and  aid  to  Nasser  was  con- 
tinued. 

This  year  I  again  spoke  out.  in  early  Jan- 
uarv,  urging  termination  of  our  aid  to  Nasser 
under  Public  Law  480.  If  anything,  the 
arguments  against  continuing  such  aid  are 
even  stronger  today  when  one  considers 
Nasser's  continued  aggressions  and  his  assist- 
ance to  the  rebels  in  the  Congo.  President 
Johnson,  however,  seems  determined  to  con- 
tinue this  aid  and  in  requesting  "Presidential 
discretion"  to  deal  with  the  matter,  asked 
for  additional  funds  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  finance  tliis  aid.  In 
an  attempt  to  assure  passage  of  the  measure, 
the  bill  was  called  up  with  great  haste,  and, 
regrettably.  I  was  away  from  Washington 
participating  in  a  series  of  seminars.  How- 
ever, to  the  shock  of  the  administration,  an 
amendment  to  the  appropriation  bill  was 
passed  denying  further  aid  to  Nasser.  In  the 
Senate,  a  similar  amendment  was  rejected, 
thus  forcing  the  bill  to  a  House-Senate  con- 
ference. 

On  February  8.  a  motion  was  offered  to 
Instruct  the  House  conferees  to  uphold  the 
House  ban  on  Public  Law  480  aid  to  Nasser. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Febri-.\ry  15, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D..  quoted  these  words  from  Hebrews 
4:  16:  Let  us  therefore  come  boldly  to 
the  throne  of  grace  that  we  may  find 
grace  in  time  of  need. 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God,  whose  divine  laws  are 
the  only  foundation  stones  for  a  better 
world,  give  us  a  vital  and  vivid  sense  of 
these  laws  in  our  personal  and  national 
life. 

Inspire  us  during  these  days  of  crises 
with  a  clearer  understanding  of  Thy  su- 
preme sovereignty  which  alone  can  sup- 
plant those  moods  of  anxiety  and  doubt 
which  so  frequently  mar  our  peace  of 
mind. 

Grant  that  we  may  go  forth  in  the 
days  of  this  week  with  a  new  accent  of 


I  supported  this  motion,  but  Presidential 
pressure  was  apparently  sufficient  to  switch 
a  number  of  votes,  and,  regrettably,  the  final 
vote  was  yeas  165,  nays  241.  And  so  closes 
the  book  on  another  year  of  U.S.  aid  to  Nas- 
ser of  millions  of  your  tax  dollars.  One 
would  think  that  If  so  many  Members  so 
readily  recognize  the  impact  of  Presidential 
pressures  on  them  that  they  would  switch 
their  votes,  that  they  would  also  recognize 
the  distinct  possibility  that  similar  admin- 
istration pressures  on  Nasser  might  have 
an  equally  significant  Impact. 

OF   SPECIAL    INTEREST    TO    THE    13TH    DISTRICT 

A  flue  American  and  dedicated  public 
servant  recently  returned  to  private  life, 
and,  with  hlg  departure  the  veterans  of  this 
Nation  lost  the  services  of  an  able  and  ef- 
fective friend.  Mr.  John  S.  Gleason,  Jr., 
of  Winnetka,  was  appointed  in  1961  by  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  to  serve 
as  Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. He  has  spent  the  past  4  years  In 
his  Nation's  service  demonstrating  the  wis- 
dom of  that  appointment.  We  regret  his 
departure  from  Washington,  but  welcome 
him  back  to  the  13th  District. 

Our  13th  District,  possibly  for  the  first 
time  in  recent  history,  Is  now  represented 
In  the  official  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Band.  Sgt. 
John  B.  Richardson,  of  Wilraette,  111.,  a 
skilled  musician,  was  selected  to  Join  this 
top  unit  late  last  year,  and  since  coming  to 
Washington.  D.C.,  has  performed  at  nu- 
merous official  functions.  Including  the  re- 
cent Inauguration  ceremonies. 

I  am  gratified  to  report  that  the  GOP 
Members  of  Congress  elected  In  1962  have 
selected  me  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  88th 
club  here  In  Washington.  There  Is  a  great 
deal  that  our  Republican  minority,  although 
small  in  numbers,  can  do  to  help  assure  that 
Government  truly  serves  the  people,  and  we 
look  forward  to  a  challenging  year  ahead. 

Competitive  nominations  for  appointments 
to  West  Point,  Annapolis,  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy, and  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
were  announced  by  my  office  last  month. 
Final  selections  are  now  being  made  by  the 
respective  academies  and  should  be  an- 
nounced late  in  April.  My  selections  were 
based  solely  on  merit  and  the  keen  compe- 
tition for  the  openings  available  resulted 
in  an  unusually  high  caliber  of  nominee. 
Applications  for  appointments  to  the  U.S. 
service  academies'  classes  commencing  in  the 
summer  of  1966  are  now  being  received  in 
my  Washington  office. 


RADIO    "REPORTS   FROM    WASHINGTON' 


My  weekly  radio  reports  on  the  work  of 
the  Congress  are  back  on  the  air.  Programs 
thus  far  this  year  have  included  discussions 
of  the  various  proposals  for  health  care  for 
the  aged,  the  question  of  the  seating  of  the 
Mississippi  delctration,  the  House  rules 
changes,  and  a  visit  with  Bruce  Ladd,  a  resi- 
dent of  Arlington  Heights  who  Is  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  with  the  highly  regarded  con- 
gressional fellowship  program  sponsored  by 
the  American  Political  Science  Association. 
These  weekly  reports  on  topics  of  current 
Interest  are  broadcast  as  a  public  service  by 
the  follcwlnj;  Illinois  stations: 

WEAW-AM,  Evanston  (1330  kilocycles): 
Fridays  at  2:45  p.m. 

WEAW-FM,  Evanston  (105  megacycles): 
Fridays  at  8:45  p.  m. 

WNWC-FM,  Arlington  Heights  (92.7  mega- 
cycles) :  Fridays  at  6:45  p.m. 

WNTH-FM,  Winnetka  (88.1  megacycles): 
Wedne-sdays  at  5:15  p.m. 

In  addition.  Congressman  Robert  McClory, 
of  Lake  County,  111.,  and  I  participate  in  a 
weekly  public  service  broadcast  by  WEEF, 
of  Hi£;hland  Park  (AM  1430  kilocycles  and 
FM  103.1  megacycles) . 

A   PERSONAL    NOTE 

Two  years  ago  last  month,  as  I  began 
my  service  as  your  Representative  in  Con- 
gress. I  took  the  oath  of  office  and  assumed 
the  responsibilities  of  this  high  post.  As  I 
repeated  those  words  last  month.  I  reaffirmed 
my  pledge  to  represent  every  resident  of  our 
13th  District,  and  our  Nation,  energetically, 
responsibly,  with  dedication,  and  to  the 
fullest  of  my  capabilities.  As  the  Congress 
considers  the  major  national  and  interna- 
tional issues,  your  counsel  is  invited.  I,  in 
turn,  shall  continue  to  endeavor  to  keep  you 
informed  through  periodic  newbletters.  radio 
reports,  frequent  visits  back  to  Illinois,  and 
personal  correspondence.  I'll  look  forward 
to  hearing  from  you. 

oath  of'office  of  member  of  congress 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  support 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic; that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  alle- 
giance to  the  same;  that  I  take  this  obliga- 
tion freely,  without  any  mental  reservation 
or  piu-pose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  will  well 
and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
office  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter.  So  help 
me  God." 

DoN.^LD  Rumsfeld. 
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faith  in  Thee  as  we  confront  perilous 
conditions  and  circumstances  which  are 
far  beyond  our  finite  wisdom  and 
strength. 

In  all  our  struggles  with  the  adversary 
miay  our  President,  our  Speaker,  and  the 
Members  of  Congress  be  guided  and  sus- 
tained by  a  glorious  faith  which  will  en- 
able them  to  carry  on  in  confidence  and 
power. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 


municated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  February  11,  1965,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arlington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  282.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  viewing  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  film  entitled  "Years  of  Lightning, 
Day  of  Drums"  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
Civic  War  Memorial  Auditorium  in  Boston, 
Mass. 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  on  behalf  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler], 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
on  February  16-17.  I  am  advised  that 
this  has  been  cleared  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch]. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PATMAN  PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO  LADY 
BIRD  JOHNSON  FOR  HER  INSPIR- 
ING AND  HISTORICALLY  IMPOR- 
TANT INTERVIEW  WITH  U.S.  NEWS 
&  WORLD  REPORT— SUBJECT: 
"WAYS  TO  BEAUTIFY  AMERICA" 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
an  inteiTiew  of  Mrs.  L.  B.  Johnson  ap- 
pearing in  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Patman's 
Switch  was  the  tiny  community  in  Cass 
County,  Tex.,  where  I  was  born.  About 
25  miles  away,  near  Karnack.  Tex.,  on 
the  same  little  railroad  a  long  generation 
later,  in  the  beautiful  piaey  woods  of 
east  Texas  one  of  America's  great  women 
was  born. 

I  am  speaking  of  a  beautiful  woman, 
in  thought  as  well  as  appearance,  Lady 
Bird  Johnson,  who  comes  from  the  con- 
gressional district  that  I  have  been  proud 
to  represent  for  36  years. 

Showing  great  wisdom,  the  editors  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  chose  to  in- 
tei-view  Lady  Bird  Johnson  on  a  subject 
of  vital  interest  to  this  and  coming  gen- 
erations of  Americans.  She  is  head  of 
a  committee  designed  to  figure  out  ways 
and  means  of  eradicating  the  ugliness  of 
our  cities  and  our  countryside. 

Who  can  deny  that  the  task  is  any- 
thing other  than  a  gigantic  one,  for  in 
our  haste  to  build  this  great  Nation,  we 
have  not  alv,'ays  shown  the  need  for  or- 
derly and  artistic  progress.  We  have  de- 
meaned the  bounty  and  beauty  of  na- 
ture all  too  often.  We  have  made  of  some 
of  our  cities  somber  concentrations  of 
dirt  and  untidiness,  and  of  ramshackle 
structures. 

In  the  countryside,  we  have  cemeteries 
for  old  cars  that  are  also  cemeteries  for 
the  hopes  of  many  who  have  wanted  a 
beautiful  countryside  instead.  And 
whole  sections  of  our  cities  have  build- 
ings that  look  as  though  they  were  put 
together  by  architects  w^hose  design 
called  for  old  piano  boxes  and  tin  cans 
only. 


To  aU  this,  Lady  Bu-d  Johnson  says, 
"Let's  stop  this  absurdity.  America,  the 
beautiful  must  not  be  alone  a  song.  It 
must  be  a  reaUty." 

I,  therefore,  consider  it  a  great  honor 
to  place  in  the  Congressional  Record  her 
interview,  "Ways  To  Beautify  America," 
appearing  in  the  February  22  issue  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report: 
Ways  To  Beatttify  America — Exclttsive  In- 
terview WrrH  the  First  Lady 

(A  developing  drive  to  beautify  America 
has  a  strong  ally  In  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  First  Lady  feels  keenly  the  time  is  here 
to  eradicate  ugliness  from  cities  and  country- 
side. Her  own  first  goal:  to  make  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  a  showcase  and  model.  Her 
committee  on  Washington  held  its  first  meet- 
ing February  11.  What  are  Mrs.  Johnson's 
ideas  for  lifting  the  face  of  America?  Is 
there  a  role  for  individuals,  families,  organi- 
zations, as  well  as  government?  You'll  find 
her  answers  to  these  and  many  other  ques- 
tions In  this  Interview  with  members  of  the 
staff  of  "U.S.  News  &  World  Report."  The 
interview  took  place  in  the  White  House.) 

Question.  Mrs.  Johnson,  is  beauty  in  a 
nation  necessarily  expensive?  Do  you  have 
in  mind  some  simple  things  that  can  help 
beautify  a  community  or  a  countryside? 

Answer.  Of  course,  beauty  In  this  sense 
covers  a  great  range — all  the  way  from  tear- 
ing out  and  replanning  the  core  of  a  city, 
such  as  they've  done  so  magnificently  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  to  the  smaller  things  that 
help.  I'm  referring  to  undertakings  by 
garden  clubs,  or  Girl  Scout  groups,  or  citi- 
zens' associations  in  a  community. 

My  mail  is  just  gloriously  full  these  days 
of  these  undertakings— of  people  who  write 
to  tell  what  they  are  doing  in  their  own 
neighborhoods  or  areas. 

A  lady  from  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  for  ex- 
ample, wrote  to  tell  me  how  her  garden  club 
of  75  members  has  transformed  a  bank  of 
weeds  at  the  edge  of  town  Into  a  background 
of  greenery,  with  bright  flowers  and  picnic 
tables— it  is  a  place,  as  she  put  it.  that  now 
"bids  the  traveler  'stop.'  " 

Question.  Is   there  a  lot  of  that  sort  of 

thing? 

Answer.  Judging  by  my  mail,  there  Is. 
Tliere  is  a  great  interest  in  beautifying  the 
landscape.  It  seems  to  me  to  represent  a 
basic  hunger,  or  yearning,  that  has  spread 
throughout  the  whole  country. 

People  write  to  tell  what  they  are  doing — 
like  that  converted  weed  bank  I  mentioned. 
Another  letter  tells  how  the  town  was 
struck  by  elm  blight  that  was  destroying 
elms  around  the  town  square.  So  they  got 
a  tree-planting  program  going  which  con- 
sisted of  the  chamber  of  commerce  paying 
for  half  a  tree  and  a  citizen  paying  for  the 
other  half. 

They  bought  trees  at  a  lower  price  because 
they  were  planted  by  the  high  school  agri- 
culture classes  rather  than  nurseries.  They 
replaced  47  trees.  And  by  the  time  they  were 
replaced,  at  least  80  people  had  worked 
earnestly  on  the  program,  and  you  know  this 
is  going  to  be  a  matter  of  pride,  a  feeling 
that  "this  Is  our  square,  these  are  our  trees, 
our  project,  and  we  want  to  keep  it  up." 

Question.  So  beautifying  America  doesn't 
necessarily  have  to  be  a  high-cost  undertak- 
ing  

Answer.  Not  all  of  it.  I  think  it  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  harnessing  the  taste,  the  deshre,  and  to 
get  going  on  it. 

Question.  Do  you  think  all  these  activities 
should  be  coordinated  in  some  way? 

Answer.  Well,  certainly,  encouraged  and 
made  aware  that  they  are  appreciated.  I 
don't  know  about  coordination.  I  think 
there  is  a  lot  of  strength  in  the  fact  that  It  is 
an  individual,  local,  grassroots  feeling.    Areas 


have  their  Individual  charm,  and  it  would  be 
a  gray  day  If  we  set  one  standard  for  the 
whole  Nation,  don't  you  think? 

Question.  Do  you  feel,  Mrs.  Johnson,  that 
beauty  has  a  real,  tangible  value? 

Answer.  What  is  tangible  and  what  Is  in- 
tangible? A  quick  answer  would  be.  "Yes, 
it's  tangible."  when  you  realize  that  tourism 
is  the  third  largest  industry  in  the  United 
States.  And  what  makes  tourism?  People 
go  to  see  a  beautiful  area;  this  Is  a  large 
factor  in  it.  So  you  can  say  there  is  a  dollars- 
and-cents  element  involved.  Americans 
spend  $27  billion  a  year  traveling  in  their 
own  country. 

But  there  is  more.  You  know,  when  you 
get  past  50  you  may  get  to  reminiscing  about 
what  you  have  done,  what  you  remember, 
what  was  really  worthwhile. 

What  surfaces  with  me?  What  do  I  re- 
member? Little  pictures  like  this,  a  beauti- 
ful oasis  in  my  life:  3  or  4  days  in  a  sum- 
mer that  my  husband  and  our  two  chil- 
dren spent  with  another  couple  and  their 
four  children  on  a  sandy,  rather  quiet  beach, 
walking  along  with  the  sand  coming  up  be- 
tween your  toes,  watching  the  wind  in  the 
reeds  among  the  sand  dunes.  Just  sitting 
with  the  glorious  rhythm  of  the  waves  com- 
ing in  can  be  the  most  relaxing  thing  in  the 
world,  or  watching  the  children  build  sand 
castles,  and  the  excitement  of  finding  rare 
seashells,  or,  once,  a  green  glass  ball  from 
some  fisherman's  net  an  ocean  away. 

Those  were  days  that  are  worth  very  much 
to  me,  but  I  suppose  it  is  perhaps  in  an  in- 
tangible way. 

And  then  there  was  a  period  during  the  war 
when  I  raised  a  quite  remarkable  garden, 
about  30  by  30,  In  the  backyard  of  my  little 
house  here  in  Washington.  I  had  tomatoes, 
English  peas,  black-eyed  peas,  and  so  on. 

And  then  around  the  edges  I  always  had 
easy-growing  fiowers  like  zinnias  and  peonies. 
There  is  something  remarkably  more  beauti- 
ful about  flowers  that  you  yourself  have 
planted,  and  divided,  and  cared  for,  than  any 
other  flowers.  It  reminds  one  that  the  crea- 
tion of  beauty  is  a  happy  experience.  I  loved 
that  time. 

In  summary,  the  things  worth  remember- 
ing in  a  lifetime  are  often,  with  me,  associ- 
ated with  beauty. 

Question.  Do  you  feel  that  creating  beauty 
is  something  that  each  Individual  American 
family  can  do? 

Answer.  I  surely  do.  And  It  adds  to  one's 
sense  of  self-respect  and  Joy. 

This  gets  back  to  your  question  of  whether 
it  must  be  expensive.  In  this  area,  it  need 
not  be. 

I  think  of  my  own  yard  at  the  ranch.  The 
vTlsteria  I  got  as  a  cutting  from  Mrs.  Bailey, 
who  sold  us  eggs.  The  chrysanthemum  came 
from  Mrs.  Weinheimer.  who  runs  the  store. 
She  also  gave  me  the  lovely  coral  vine.  And 
a  local  builder's  wife  gave  me  the  start  of  the 
white  daisies. 

The  simple,  neighborly  trading  of  cuttings 
and  bedding  plants  and  seeds  is  not  to  be 
discounted  for  its  value  to  a  community. 

Question.  We  were  talking  about  indi- 
vidual families.  Is  It  possible  for  such  ac- 
tivity to  be  transferred  to  a  community — 
that  beautiflcation  projects  can  be  catching? 
Answer.  You've  Just  used  a  phrase  that  I 
find  repeated  In  letter  after  letter:  "Garden- 
ing Is  catching,"  or,  "Fixing  up  the  neighbor- 
hood is  catching."  People  say  such  things 
over  and  over.  I  think  there's  nothing  like 
a  showcase.  It  says,  "Look  what  can  be  done. 
Look  what  has  been  done."  And  people  re- 
spond. 

Question.  Is  there  an  antipoverty  element 
here  in  making  the  slums  less  ugly  places  to 
live? 

Answer.  I  would  say  so.  And  one  of  the 
very  interesting  avenues  of  approach  is  the 
fact  that  a  large  part  of  today's  unemployed 
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are  youths  with  low  levels  of  skills.  Main- 
tenance of  parks  and  streets  and  simple  gar- 
dening— these  things  do  not  require  tre- 
mendous training  or  skill.  So,  certainly,  a 
good  combination  is  to  offer  employment  to 
young  people  in  the  maintenance  of  parks 
and  on  town  projects. 

Question.  Is  the  implication  here  that,  per- 
haps, if  some  of  these  youngsters  worked  at 
making  parks  beautiful  by  day,  they  wouldn't 
be  so  busy  making  them  unsafe  at  night? 

Answer.  That's  an  excellent  point.  You 
come  across  interesting  observations  along 
this  line. 

I  told  you  about  replanting  the  tree-  in 
one  town  square.  The  man  who  talked  about 
that  said  that  the  fact  people  had  helped 
plant  those  trees  and  helped  pay  for  them 
gave  them  such  a  spirit  of  love  and  owner- 
ship that  the  commimity,  obviously,  was  go- 
ing to  take  good  care  of  them. 

Question.  Do  you  feel  then,  Mrs.  John- 
son, that  there  Is  more  to  the  beautlfication 
program  than  beauty  for  beauty's  sake? 

Answer.  Yes.  You  see.  ugliness  is  so  grim. 
A  little  beauty,  something  that  is  lovely,  I 
think,  can  help  create  harmony  which  will 
lessen  tensions.  Some  of  our  problems  of 
crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency  and  mental 
health  are  fed  by  ugliness. 

And  then  there  is  a  story  I  came  across 
about  an  area  in  Baltimore — a  slum  area — 
where  they  tore  out  the  old  buildings  and 
put  in  some  open-space  park,  plus  housing. 

Very  wisely,  and  looking  to  the  future,  the 
schools  in  the  area  launched  an  education 
program  in  trees  and  shrubs.  The  children 
were  taught  their  names,  how  to  tend  them. 
and  what  thev  could  mean.  For  weeks  be- 
fore the  trees  were  planted,  the  lower  grades 
drew  pictures  of  trees.  That  brought  about  a 
change  in  the  feeling  in  the  community, 
with  the  result  that  there  has  been  no 
vandalism  at  all  Involving  the  trees  nnd  flow- 
ers. The  people  are  very  proud  of  them. 
Not  one  act  of  vandalism  occurred. 

Question.  Do  vou  feel  the  schools,  then, 
have  a  role  in  teaching  children  of  the  beau- 
ty and  the  love  of  nature? 

Answer.  I  certainly  think  so.  because 
I  Just  think  I  am  more  alive  If  I  know  that 
the  gnarled  old  tree  I  see.  with  so  much 
character.  Is  a  live  oak.  probably  300  years 
old,  and  that  the  one  with  the  lovelv  crim- 
son color  in  the  fall  Is  a  Spanish  oak,  and 
that,  one  with  the  feathery  foliage  is  mes- 
qulte. 

In  the  land  that  I  live  in.  I  like  to  know 
what's  what. 

Question.  Mrs.  Johnson,  in  your  travels  Is 
It  your  imnresslon  that  countries  in  Europe, 
say.  are  more  or  less  beautiful  than  America? 

Ansv.-er.  My  travels  in  Europe  have  been 
more  peonle-seeing  than  landscape-seeing,  so 
I  hone.=tly  can't  say  I  know  a  great  deil  about 
It.  I  do  believe  I  sen<;e  In  many  places  a 
neater  reverence  for  the  land  because  they 
have  less  of  it. 

As  a  country,  we've  always  had  the  feeling 
that  ve  could  Just  go  on  farther  west  and 
open  up  new  areas.  But  we've  come  to  the 
end  of  that  now. 

WASTING  NATtTRAL  ASSETS 

Question.  Is  it  likely  that  Americans,  in 
the'.r  eagerness  to  develop  economically,  have 
squandered  some  of  the  beauty  assets  of  the 
country? 

Answer.  Oh.  I'm  sure  we  have.  Forests  are 
an  outstanding  example.  And  I  think  of  cer- 
tain Industrial  practices  that  do  violence  to 
the  landscape,  such  as  strip  mining,  and 
stone  quarries,  and  dumping  of  industrial 
waste  into  rivers^  But,  of  course,  the  land 
must  serve  the  people.  The  question  Is: 
Could  we.  by  planning,  avoid  the  ravaging 
of  the  lands  around  us? 

And  I  must  remember  the  change  within 
my  own  lifetime.  Soil  conservation  is  so 
magnificently  evident  when  you  fly  over  this 


country.  You  cannot  miss  the  revived  in- 
terest in  the  protection  of  forests,  the  plant- 
ing of  grasses,  the  general  conservation  of 
soil.  In  these  things  you  see  the  hopes,  the 
possibility  of  success  in  the  future. 

Question.  The  President  has  suggested 
that  the  national  highway  program  be  used 
to  encourage  the  planting  of  wildflowers. 
Were  you  responsible  for  that  suggestion? 

Ansv.-er.  I  expect  that  my  great  love  of  get- 
ting home  in  April  to  see  the  wildflowers 
along  the  Texas  highways — I  suppose.  Just 
by  osmosis,  some  of  that  got  through  to  him. 

You  know,  driving  for  pleasure  is  the  No.  1 
American  recreation.  We  are  a  nation  of 
people  who  use  automobiles.  And  so,  to 
make  the  highways  more  beautiful  would 
certainly  add  a  lot  to  our  pleasure  in  living. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  Texas  high- 
ways, perhaps  because  I  know  more  about 
them  than  I  do  other  States.  For  about  30 
years,  we  have  had  a  wildflower-seed-plant- 
ing  program  there  which  has  really  made  it 
a  glorious  experience  to  drive  across  the  State 
between  about  the  middle  of  March  and 
June.  The  roadsides  are  a  carpet  of  color 
if  there  has  been  rain. 

The  scattering  of  wildflower  seeds  along 
the  highways,  the  rights-of-way,  is  some- 
thing on  which  the  Highway  Department  of 
Texas  has  done  a  great  Job.  Tlie  best-known 
kinds.  I  suppose,  are  the  bluebonnets  and 
the  Indian  paintbrush,  the  Indian  blankets- 
then  there  is  wild  verbena,  the  wild  phlox, 
and  all  sorts  of  wild,  prickly  poppies. 

3ILLBO.AP.D  VERSUS  BEAUTY 

Question.  Should  there  be  a  national  law 
that  would  control  billboards,  so  people  could 
see  all  these  flowers? 

Answer.  Well,  it's  a  big  industry.  It's  pri- 
vate enterprise.  I  do  think,  though,  that 
public  feeling  is  going  to  bring  about  regula- 
tion, so  that  you  don't  have  a  solid  diet  of 
billboards  on  all  the  roads. 

Question.  What  about  these  so-called 
"neon   Jungles"  along  highways? 

Answer,  I  think  the  pressure  of  public  ap- 
proval— or  disapproval — and  examples  of 
good  taste  will  be  the  major  thing  In  the  re- 
duction of  those. 

Question.  Are  you  saying  that  good  taste 
can  be  good  business? 

Answer.  Oh,  indeed  so.  You've  noticed  in 
traveling  about  the  country,  I'm  sure,  how 
many  cities  now  are  either  planting  trees 
along  business  streets  or  putting  small  trees 
in  tubs,  with  ivy  and  hardy  flowers  around 
the  base. 

Question.  Returning  to  highways  for  a 
moment:  Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done 
about  the  auto  graveyards,  the  heaps  of  old 
cars  that  one  sees  almost  everywhere? 

Answer.  One  of  the  things  that's  most  fre- 
quently mentioned — and  certainly  seems  to 
be  the  quickest  answer — is  to  shield  them 
with  trees  and  shrtibs. 

Another  thing  is  the  "Prolerlzlng"  plants 
that  squash  those  old  cars  flat  as  a  pancake. 
But  there  are  only  4  of  those  plants  in 
the  whole  Nation,  and  there  are  about  5  mil- 
lion automobiles  being  Junked  each  year  now. 

Still  another  suga;estion  is  a  sort  of  "burial 
tax"  that  you  would  pay  when  you  bought 
a  new  car.  It  would  be  used  to  dispose  of 
an  old  car. 

But  the  screening  and  planting  seems  to  be 
the  quickest  answer — that  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  existing  zoning  regulations. 

Question.  Is  that  something  for  the  States 
or  the  Federal  Government  to  do? 

Answer.  I'm  not  wise  enough  to  know  what 
the  modus  operandi  should  be.  But  I  do 
know  that  there  is  enough  public  Interest 
In  the  matter  so  that  we  are  on  the  way  to 
getting  something  started.  There's  been  a 
considerable  manifestation  of  interest  in  my 
mail  from  people  who  operate  these  auto- 
mobile-wrecking yards — they  are  coming  up 
with  their  own  Ideas,  and  many  of  them  want 
to  be  helpful. 


Question.  Can  you  give  us  some  more  ey- 
amples  of  simple  things  that  can  be  done 
to   help   restore   the   Nation's    beauty? 

Answer.  Many  suLgestions  have  been  made 
on  things  that  can  be  done  to  parking  lots 
to  make  them  more  attractive.  One  is  the 
planting  of  a  few  well-spaced  trees,  thereby 
adding  some  shade  and  greenery  and  losing 
only  a  few  parking  spaces.  And  there  are 
proposals  to  screen  parking  lots  with  hedges 
or  perforated  cement  walls. 

Garden  clubs  have  done  things  along 
this  line — not  in  Just  one  town,  but  in  many. 
I  think  of  an  example  in  which  the  city 
operated  a  municipal  parking  lot.  And  the 
local  garden  club  went  to  the  city  officials 
and  said,  "All  right,  we  will  plant  the  park- 
ing lot  if  the  city  will  maintain  it."  That 
has  been  done.  Tliese  people  are  proving 
that  a  parking  lot  doesn't  necessarily  have 
to  be  an  eyesore. 

There  are  ether  things  that  can  be  done. 
I  especially  like  an  episode  that  took  place 
back  in  Texas.  This  concerned  Mrs.  Herbert 
Marcus,  a  woman  who  had  contributed  to 
every  cultural  and  artistic  facet  of  her  city 
for  more  than  seven  decades.  On  her  80th 
birthday,  the  community  wanted  to  honor 
her  with  a  dinner  of  appreciation— one  of 
these  affairs  where  they  usually  present  the 
honored  person  with  a  silver  service,  or  a 
portrait,  or  something. 

Well,  instead  of  that,  her  children  and 
some  of  her  good  friends  gave  her  1  mile 
of  flowering  crabapple  trees — 1,500  of 
them — along  a  much-used  freeway.  It  Is 
a  great  honor  to  her,  and  it  is  a  thing  of 
beauty  for  everyone   who  travels   that  way. 

After  I  came  across  that  instance,  I  found 
It  was  not  alone  by  any  means.  I  keep 
on  hearing  of  people  who  have  given  public 
trees  in  honor  of  a  dear  one,  or  as  a  token 
of  esteem  and  appreciation  to  a  schoolteach- 
er or  city  official  with  a  long  record  of  service. 

A  classic  cxam.ple,  to  mc,  is  Mrs.  Albert 
Lasker  in  New  York,  and  the  things  she 
has  done. 

Question.  In  what  way? 

Answer.  She  is  one  of  those  daring  people. 
In  the  gentlest  sort  of  way.  In  about  1943 
she  started  making  great  donations  of 
chrysanthemums  to  the  city  of  New  York  in 
memory  of  her  mother,  the  city  to  plant  them 
in  a  place  of  Its  own  choosing. 

But  after  about  10  years  she  became  con- 
vinced that  masses  of  flowers  ought  to  be 
planted  where  masses  of  people  would  see 
them.  And  so  she  gave  20  blocks  of  tulips 
and  daffodils  to  be  planted  in  the  center  of 
Park  Avenue.  It  has  since  been  taken  over 
as  a  city  project. 

She  met  a  lot  of  disbelievers  at  first  who 
didn't  think  those  tulips  could  survive  the 
air  pollution.  But  they  have.  Now  she  says 
the  taxi  drivers  are  nmong  her  best  friends, 
because  they  get  so  many  fares  driving  people 
around  to  see  the  tulips. 

I  always  try  to  get  on  Park  Avenue  to  see 
the  change  of  the  seasons  of  flowers  there. 

NEW    ENGLAND    IN    AUTUMN 

Question.  What  other  things  of  beauty 
have  caught  your  eye  as  you  travel  about 
America? 

Answer.  An  unforgettable  thing  Is  to  go  to 
New  England  in  the  autumn  and  to  fly  over 
those  gold  and  crimson  and  scarlet  hills  and 
valleys,  dotted  with  lakes  and  enotigh  green 
in  it  to  serve  as  a  foil.  The  trees  reach  like 
torches  to  the  sky.  I  love  driving  through 
New  England.     It  is  breathtaking. 

And  we  already  mentioned  Hartford — the 
way  they  took  the  core  of  the  city  and  de- 
molished ugliness  and  replaced  It  with  simple 
beauty.  That's  a  thing  of  beauty  of  a  very 
urban  and  very  modern  type. 

Then,  a  lovely  piece  of  preservation  of  the 
old  city  is  in  Dover,  Del. — its  wonderful  vil- 
lage green,  a  lovely  expanse  of  grass  with  its 
tree-shaded  streets  and  old  houses.     You  al- 
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most  feel  as  though  Thomas  Jefferson  might 
come  strolling  past. 

you  know,  it  was  Thomas  Jefferson  who 
said,  "Communities  should  be  planned  with 
an  eye  to  the  effect  made  upon  the  human 
spirit  by  being  continuously  surrounded  with 
a  maximum  of  beauty." 

Question.  Are  these  things  best  done  as 
community  projects? 

Answer.  They  can  be  community  proj- 
ects—or  a  group  such  as  a  garden  club,  serv- 
ice club,  or  youth  organization. 

Last  summer  I  went  to  the  little  town  of 
Eastport,  Maine.  The  quickest  look  shows 
you  that  this  is  a  town  with  serious  problems 
of  unemployment — boarded-up  stores  along 
the  main  streets,  a  sort  of  gray  appearance 
to  the  area.  And  then,  suddenly,  you  come 
upon  a  miniature  mall — a  splash  of  brilliant 
yellow  calendulas  around  a  flagpole  right  in 
the  heart  of  the  town. 

Well,  this  had  been  undertaken  by  the  local 
Girl  Scout  troop.  It  was  their  project  and 
they  were  all  lined  up  there  to  meet  us.  just 
as  proud  as  punch — and  well  they  could  be. 
because  they  had  lifted  a  brilliant  flag  of 
defiance  In  the  face  of  decay. 

And  I  recall  another  example  of  what  an 
Individual  can  do.  We  were  in  Akron,  Ohio, 
passing  several  blocks  of  sad,  paint-peeled 
houses  that  were  destined  to  be  torn  down 
to  make  way  for  an  Industrial  park.  At  the 
end  of  the  block  there  was  one  house — no 
better  than  the  others — where  the  lady  had 
simply  a  mass  of  bright  orange  and  red  and 
yellow  zinnias  in  the  front  yard.  I  felt  like 
going  In  and  taking  off  my  hat  to  her. 

Also,  of  course,  there  are  things  that  cities 
can  do — and  do  on  their  own.  Take  the  wis- 
dom of  Portland.  Oreg..  which  Is  the  City  of 
Roses.  In  the  parks  and  areas  administered 
by  the  city,  when  they  prune  their  roses  and 
camellias  they  let  the  public  know  that  the 
cuttings  are  available,  free.  As  a  result, 
many,  many  yards  bloom  with  those  lovely 
roses  and  camellias,  and  It  is  a  matter  of 
civic  pride. 

Along  this  line,  I  think  of  the  example  that 
has  been  set  by  Governor  Connally  in  my 
own  State.  ^  - 
Question.  What  Is  that? 
Answer.  I  found  out  about  it  when  I  stood 
In  line  with  him  one  time.  About  the  30th 
time  somebody  looked  up  at  him  smilingly 
and  said,  "I  got  your  bluebonnet  seeds." 
I  said.  "John,  what  are  they  talking  about?" 
Well,  it  turned  out  that  he  sends  out  a 
mailing  of  50,000  seeds  each  year  to  people, 
with  a  message  on  the  back  of  it,  a  picture 
of  himself  and  of  a  field  of  bluebonnets,  and 
Instructions  for  planting  the  seeds.  I  think 
it  is  good  to  make  people  aware  of  something 
that  makes  Texas  beautiful. 

You  were  asking  me  earlier  what  an  indi- 
vidual can  do  about  beautifying  the  country. 
Well,  he  can  be  a  catalyst,  on  a  big  or  little 
scale.  Mrs.  Lasker  has  been  a  catalyst  on 
a  big  scale.  Mrs.  Marcus  certainly  caused 
things  to  happen  on  a  sizable  scale. 

But  we  have  had  a  lot  of  communication 
with  the  wife  of  a  policeman  who  lives  In  an 
area  where,  I  would  say,  the  incomes  are 
probably  In  the  $5,000  or  $6,000  bracket.  She 
has  worked  just  In  her  block  on  a  paint-up, 
clean-up,  plant-a-windowbox  campaign. 

Her  achievement  is  not  be  overlooked. 
She  had  literally  gone  around  her  neighbor- 
hood and  said,  "Let's  all  get  out  on  Satur- 
day. Can  you  bring  a  shovel?  Can  you  con- 
tribute  a  bag  of  cement?"  Many  of  them 
could  contribute  nothing  but  their  time. 

At  first  it  was  just  a  cleanup.  Then  It 
graduated  to  planting  the  yards.  And  it  be- 
came contagious:  You  know,  you  feel  a  bit 
ashamed  if  your  neighbor  has  raked  his 
leaves  and  you  haven't  raked  your  own.  This 
Is  a  thing  that  caught  on  through  that 
woman's  effort  and  determination. 

PLANS    FOR    ViTASHINGTON 

Question.  Mrs.  Johnson,  you  have  orga- 
nized a  committee  on  beautifying  Washlng- 
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ton.     Can  you   tell   us  some  of  the   things 
that  can  be  done  here? 

Answer.  In  Washington,  you  start  with  a 
gorgeous  city— L'Enf  ant  [Pierre  I'Enfant, 
original  planner  of  Washington]  gave  us 
about  200  years  of  lead  time.  We  have  so 
much  beauty  here. 

Look  at  the  Mall,  for  example,  that 
stretches  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Lincoln 
Memorial.  It's  impressive — surrounded  by 
marble  buildings  and  monimients— but  Its 
heart  lies  empty.  It  could  have  more  life 
in  it,  more  color.  There  could  be  benches 
to  make  it  more  attractive  to  people — a  place 
of  beauty  to  rest  In,  and  to  admire — a  great 
place  where  people  gather,  in  the  sense  of 
Europe's  great  places,  such  as  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  in  Paris,  the  Spanish  Steps  in 
Rome,  the  Piazza  San  Marco  in  Venice. 

Washington  has  a  good  deal  of  good,  green 
planting,  but  masses  of  color  would  be  a  joy. 
Question.  Is  it  your  idea  to  make  Wash- 
ington   the    center    of    your    beautlfication 
'activities'' 

Answer.  If  you  are  interested  In  some- 
thing, you've  got  to  choose  a  spot  in  which  to 
try  to  express  your  interest.  For  the  citizen 
who  wants  to  help,  what  better  place  to  begin 
than  where  you  live?  Washington  is  dear  to 
the  heart  of  all  America.  What  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  the  National  Capital? 
This  city  belongs  to  everybody. 

Question.  What  are  some  of  the  things 
that  can  be  done? 

Answer.  I  believe  the  Federal  Government 
could  do  more  to  set  an  example.  Uncle 
Sam  owns  so  much  of  the  real  estate  in 
Washington.  And  I  think  more  could  be 
done  by  the  various  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  respond  to  the  need  for  beauty.  If 
the  planners  of  many  Federal  buildings  set 
aside  a  small  portion  of  their  budget  for 
additional  planting  and  upkeep,  it  could 
lift  the  tenor  of  the  town. 

On  the  community  level,  as  you  drive 
about  Washington,  I'm  sure  you've  noticed 
the  city  is  dotted  with  little  squares  and  tri- 
angles caused  by  the  layout  of  the  streets. 
Many  of  them  are  almost  bare,  clean  of  any 
shred  of  life.    They  are  quite  drab. 

There  Is  an  evident  desire  and  Interest 
on  the  part  of  neighborhoods  to  just  take 
over  these  areas  and  care  for  them.  Of 
course,  they  may  belong  to  the  National 
Park  Service,  or  some  other  branch  of  the 
Government,  so  there  may  be  red-tape  hur- 
dles to  cross.  There  is  a  need  for  some- 
body who  can  say  "Yes"  or  "No"  to  such  cit- 
izen desires— and  say  it  quickly,  while  en- 
thusiasm is  high. 

Question*  Do  vou  feel  there  is  a  need  for  a 
Department  of  Beauty  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? ,.  i  ^ 
Answer.  I  don't  think  so.  I  would  just 
hope  that  every  single  branch  of  Govern- 
ment—every branch  that  buj's  or  plants- 
would  insist  on  the  best  design  possible  and 
would  keep  in  mind  natural  beauty. 

Question.  Mrs.  Johnson.  If  you  had  a 
priority  list  of  ugly  things  you  would  want 
America  to  be  rid  of,  what  would  it  be? 

Answer.  I  think  that  we  could  make  auto- 
mobile graveyards  less  of  an  ugly  blotch  on 
the  landscape.  That  could  be  done  by  plant- 
ing and  screening,  and  by  the  regulation  of 

their  location.  ^  ^^  .     ^     , 

Then,  too,  cities  have  turned  their  backs 
on  their  rivers,  and  the  waterfronts  have  be- 
come rundown,  decaying  areas.  Riverfronts 
are  a  great  potential  source  of  beauty,  and 
could  become  more  of  a  focal  center  for 
scenic  attraction.  Recently,  many  cities  have 
started  renovating  and  beautifying  their 
riverfronts. 

Third  on  the  list,  I  would  hope  to  see  at- 
tention put  on  the  entrances  to  cities.  It  Is 
a  glorious  experience  to  drive  Into  Washing- 
ton along  the  George  Washington  Memorial 
Parkway.   That  Is  a  noble  entrance  to  a  noble 

There  is  a  similar  entrance  Into  my  city 
of  Austin.     As  you  come  In  from  the  west 


over  the  brow  of  a  hill,  you  look  down  on  the 
city  with  its  pink  granite  capitol— you  just 
glow  with  pride. 

But  entrances  to  cities  are  likely  to  be 
drab  and  gray— or  gaudy.  A  city  often  turns 
its  worst  face  to  the  public.  I  think  this  Is  a 
field  where  there  is  room  for  marked  im- 
provement, but  it  takes  a  lot  of  leadtime  in 
planning. 

Question.  Do  you  expect  the  country  to  be 
prettier  in  10  years? 

Answer.  I  surely  think  it  can  be.  I  think 
conservation  of  beautiful  views,  of  lovely 
stands  of  trees,  and  an  accent  on  not  only 
protecting  what  you  have  but  bringing  back 
something  that  has  been  vandalized  and  de- 
stroyed in  part— I  think  that  can  be  achieved. 

You  asked  earlier  whether  there  are  any 
tangible  benefits  of  beauty.  I  think  you  can 
certainly  prove  that  there  are.  But  I  don't 
think  we  should  forget  the  intangible  ones. 

In  a  country  founded.  In  part,  by  a  man 
who  was  daring  enough  to  say  that  we  were 
devoted  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness — he  ranked  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness right  up  there  at  the  top.  And  beauty 
and  happiness  are  certainly  Inextricably  tied 
together. 

I  am  proud  that  this  administration  has 
accepted  the  commitment  to  make  our  cities 
and  country  more  beautiful  for  all  the  people. 
The  President's  conservation  message  got 
such  a  tremendous  response  that  you  just 
know  this  is  a  yearning  of  people,  and  It  Is 
something  that  they  think  they  can  do,  and 
want  to  do. 

Question.  Do  you  think  this  may  be  one 
of  those  instances  where  the  American  pub- 
lic has  been  ahead  of  Its  leaders — has  been 
waiting  for  some  leadership  to  get  things 
started? 

Answer.  I  do  think  that  is  so.  I  think  the 
time  is  ripe — the  time  Is  now — to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  yeasty,  bubbling  desire  to 
beautify  our  cities  and  our  countryside.  I 
hope  all  Americans  will  Join  In  this  effort. 


TELEPHONE  INSTALLATIONS  IN  THE 
RAYBURN  BUILDING 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDY.    Mr.  Speaker,  before  long 
some  of  us  are  going  to  begin  moving  into 
the  new  building,  and  it  looks  as  though 
we  may  have  some  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  the  telephone  systems  that  will 
be  available  or  installed.     In  my  new 
office  there  will  be  needed  a  different  type 
of  installation  from  that  which  I  have  in 
my  office  now.    So,  in  order  to  try  to 
find  out  what  was  available,  I  had  my 
secretary  contact  the  telephone  company 
to  see  what  system  might  be  installed. 
He  was  advised  that  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,   Mr.   Roberts,  had   ordered  the 
room    which    contains    the    equipment 
available  to  be  locked  up.    Accordingly 
I  tried  to  get  Mr.  Roberts  on  the  phone 
this  morning  to  inquire  where  I  might 
determine  what  is  available.    I  talked  to 
Mr.  Guthrie.    Mr.  Guthrie  said  that  Mr. 
Roberts  was  not  in  and  he  would  not  be 
on  the  floor  when  the  House  convened. 
So  I  asked  him  when  I  might  be  able  to 
see  him.  and  he  said,  "I  do  not  know,  but 
I  will  have  to  ask  him  when  he  can  be 
contacted." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  ought  to  know 
what  telephone  service  is  available  to  the 
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Members  when  we  move  into  the  new 
building.  The  Clerk  ought  to  advise  us — 
not  try  to  conceal  this  information.  He 
ought  to  be  a  helpful  employee  of  the 
House,  and  the  employees  of  his  office 
ought  to  be  helpful  too.  And  when  Mr. 
Roberts  cannot  be  on  the  job,  he  ought 
to  see  that  someone  is  in  charge  who  is 
competent,  not  arrogant,  and  who  wants 
to  be  helpful— not  an  obstructionist. 


It  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  H.R.  4862 
to  clarify  the  legitimate  role  that  this 
system  plays  in  our  economy. 


EXCLUSIVE  TERRITORIAL  FRAN- 
CHISES THAT  DO  NOT  VIOLATE 
ANTITRUST  LAWS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  this  day  introduced  H.R.  4862, 
a  bill  to  provide  that  exclusive  terri- 
torial franchises  do  not  violate  our  anti- 
trust laws  under  certain  limited  circum- 
stances. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  a  territorial 
franchise?  To  insure  the  availability  of 
a  brand  or  product  so  that  it  is  always 
within  easy  access  to  the  preponderant 
majority  of  potential  consumers,  the 
manufacturers  of  a  brand  or  product 
designate  a  distributor  within  a  specified 
territory' — region.  State,  trading  area  or 
any  other  geographical  subdivision — 
upon  whom  the  responsibility  rests  to 
fortify  the  market  potential  of  the  prod- 
uct. It  has  been  demonstrated  that  such 
maximum  exposure  virtually  assures 
greater  consumer  acceptance. 

Such  a  method  of  operation  has  long 
been  a  feature  of  the  American  market- 
ing and  merchandising  system.  As  mass 
production  gained  momentum  and  mod- 
ern technology  became  Instrumental  in 
producing  prodigious  quantities  of  prod- 
ucts, the  need  arose  for  a  corollary  serv- 
ice— mass  distribution.  Indeed,  if  an 
adequate,  nationwide  mass  distribution 
system  did  not  exist,  our  eflBcient  mass 
production  system  would  become  clogged. 

It  has  been  shown  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  enormous  annual  expenditures 
on  advertising,  this  huge  investment 
yields  tangible  benefits  only  when  the 
adverti-sed  products  are  assured  the  max- 
imum number  of  outlets  provided  by  the 
unexcelled  American  distribution  sys- 
tem. 

Our  Nation's  distribution  system  is,  of 
course,  second  to  none.  Contributing  to 
this  accomplishment  is  the  franchise  sys- 
tem under  which  a  distributor,  having 
a  stake  in  the  success  of  the  brand  or 
product  entrusted  to  him,  accelerates 
its  movement  and  thereby  substantially 
Increases  its  sale. 

This  vehicle  of  distribution  is  of  par- 
ticular benefit  and  urgency  to  the  less 
affluent  manufacturer  whose  financial 
resources  do  not  permit  the  luxury  of 
unlimited  appropriations  for  advertising 
purposes.  He,  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  his  more  favorably  circum- 
stanced competitor,  is  in  need  of  the 
proven  services  of  his  franchised  dis- 
tributor. 


GOLD  RESERVE  BILL 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRO\\'TSI  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  view  of  the  remarks  I  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  last  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 9,  in  discussing  the  so-called  gold 
reserve  bill.  H.R.  3818,  I  would  like  to 
quote  the  following  paragraph  which  ap- 
peared on  the  front  page  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  Friday,  February  12, 
as  follows: 

Monetary  gold  stocks  of  the  United  States 
fell  $150  million  In  the  week  ended  Wednes- 
day. This  brought  the  Nation's  gold  reserve 
down  to  $14,938  million,  lowest  since  March 
8,  1939.  Compared  with  a  total  drain  of 
$450,300,000  so  far  this  year,  there  was  a 
decline  of  only  $125  million  in  all  1964. 


LABOR  DEPARTMENT  URGES 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS  TO  BAIT  DO- 
MESTIC FARM  HELP 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlew'oman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
the  Members  of  this  body  are  informed 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  has  come 
up  with  an  answer  to  a  perplexing  prob- 
lem brought  about  by  the  expiration  of 
Public  Law  78. 

The  problem  is  how  will  the  producers 
of  our  Nation's  food  secure  domestic  help 
willing  to  do  the  crop  harvesting  work 
formerly  performed  by  Mexicans  and 
other  foreign  workers. 

The  answer  given  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  Is  that  our  farmers  might  send 
prospective  domestic  workers  Christmas 
cards,  to  make  them  feel  wanted. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  advice  of  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  Chief  of  Re- 
search and  Wage  Activities,  Farm  Labor 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentlewoman 
suppose.  In  view  of  the  emergency  that 
exists,  that  it  would  be  helpful  if  the 
farmers  were  to  send  out  St.  Patrick's 
Day  greetings? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  think  that  they  had  bet- 
ter send  St.  Patrick's  Day  greetings,  be- 
cause the  harvest  season  is  coming  up 
soon,  and  if  they  do  not  get  this  domestic 
labor  they  will  never  be  able  to  get  the 
crops  picked  and  processed.  In  this 
event  the  farmers  would  not  be  able  to 
buy  Christmas  cards  for  themselves  much 
less  for  prospective  farm  laborers  come 
next  Christmas. 


Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  have  referred 
to  the  speech  concerning  this  Christmas 
card  advice  with  some  levity,  I  assure 
my  colleagues  that  I  consider  this  a  very 
serious  situation.  Farm  labor  problems 
are  now  plaguing  practically  all  States 
which  are  major  producers  of  perishable 
crops.  Quite  naturally  this  was  the  main 
subject  of  discussion  at  the  58th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  which  took  place  the  first  of 
this  month,  February,  in  San  Francisco. 
Several  hundred  of  the  Nation's  leading 
producers  and  processors  attended  this 
convention,  all  of  them  seriously  con- 
cerned about  the  situation  and  quite  nat- 
urally expecting  all  speakers  at  their 
convention  to  comment  on  it  with  rea- 
sonable understanding  and  intelligence. 

Following  the  meeting  a  constituent  of 
mine  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  Produce  News 
which  carried  an  article  written  by  a 
man  who  had  covered  the  convention 
and  heard  the  speeches.  Here  is  a  quote 
from  that  article: 

William  J.  Haltlgan,  Chief  of  Research  and 
Wage  Activities.  Farm  Labor  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  told  the 
Canners:  "The  days  of  the  bracero  program 
are  gone  and  the  days  of  other  foreign  work- 
er programs  are  numbered." 

He  said  the  labor  needs  of  U.S.  agricul- 
ture must  be  met  through  employment  of 
domestic  workers. 

Shock  and  disbelief  ran  through  the 
audience  of  several  hundred  of  the  Nation's 
food  processors  when  the  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  answered  a  ques- 
tion as  to  how  domestic  workers  might  be 
attracted  to  farm  jobs  with  the  comment 
that  employers  must  Induce  workers  who  are 
chronically  unemployed  to  accept  farm  jobs 
by  "making"  them  feel  wanted."  Asked  how 
this  mleht  be  achieved,  he  suggested  that 
employers  might  try  to  send  such  workers 
Christmas  cards  and  do  other  little  things 
to  establish  Identification  with  the  workers. 

You  can  be  sure  that  there  was'  shock 
and  disbelief  on  my  part,  too,  when  I  read 
the  above  quote  from  this  publication's 
report  of  what  was  said  at  the  conven- 
tion by  a  representative  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  a  high  level  position.  The  prob- 
lem of  obtaining  sufficient  agricultural 
labor  to  harvest  1965  crops  is  not  a 
partisan  question.  I  am  sure  that  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  majority  party 
become  just  as  worried  as  I  do  when 
spokesmen  for  this  administration  speak 
irresponsibly  and  thereby  contribute  to  a 
lack  of  faith  among  our  American  cit- 
izens that  Government  agencies  charged 
with  important  responsibilities  have  little 
or  no  understanding  of  the  problem  that 
we  are  earnestly  trying  to  solve. 

I  know  that  American  farmers  have 
always  voiced  suspicion  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  did  not  really  understand 
their  agricultural  labor  problem — but 
this  is  the  first  time  in  my  recollection 
that  a  representative  of  the  Department 
deliberately  set  out  to  prove  that  their 
suspicions  were  well  founded. 

Also  appearing  on  the  program  with 
Mr.  Haltigan  were  spokesmen  from  var- 
ious areas  of  agricultural  interest  in  the 
United  States.  They  stressed  the  serious 
consequences  that  will  follow  H  present 
policies  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
are  not  reversed.  I  certainly  hope  Mr. 
Haltigan  stayed  around  to  listen  to  these 
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speeches  and  here  are  some  quotes  from 
them  as  reported  in  The  Produce  News: 

Max  D  Reeder,  general  manager  of  opera- 
tions for  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  said:  "The  sub- 
stitution of  machines  for  people  poses  a  mul- 
titude of  problems.  The  degree  of  mechani- 
zation varies  with  the  crop,  and  crops  most 
easily  mechanized  have  already  been  mech- 
anized The  mechanization  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  most  cases  will  require  a  change 
in  plant  or  tree  type  as  well  as  modern  en- 
Bineering  design.  Thvis,  most  fruit  and  vege- 
table mechanizations  are  long-term  projects." 

G  C.  Henry,  representing  California  Pack- 
ing Corp.,  pointed  out  that  the  policy  of  the 
U  S  Department  of  Labor  to  oppose  the  use 
of  supplemental  foreign  workers  in  agricul- 
ture In  the  face  of  chronic  labor  shortages 
throughout  the  United  States  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  attitude  of  government  lead- 
ers In  Europe,  where  the  exchange  of  labor 
between  nations  has  been  encouraged  to  per- 
mit the  expansion  of  agricultural  industries 
to  ineet  consumer  food  requirements. 

DON'T  WANT  FARM  JOBS 

He  noted  that  the  Labor  Department's  esti- 
mate that  nearly  4  million  people  are  unem- 
ployed in  the  United  States  does  not  justify 
any  presumption  that  these  people  will  be 
willing  to  work  in  farm  jobs.  Breaking  down 
the  labor  agency's  own  figures  relating  to 
unemployed,  Mr.  Henry  explained  that  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  labor  force 
might  conceivably  be  pvailable  for  agricul- 
tural work.  However,  he  further  pointed  out 
that  these  temporarily  unemployed  indus- 
trial workers  are  unlikely  to  join  the  migrant 
labor  stream  and  thus  rural  farming  areas 
can  expect  no  succeFS  in  attracting  unem- 
ployed industrial  workers  from  metropolitan 
areas. 

Speaking  for  Florida  agricultural  interests 
was  W.  H.  Anderson,  Jr.,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable 
Association.  He  said:  "Growers  In  much  of 
the  Nation  will  soon  be  faced  with  a  decision 
to  plant  as  much  seed  as  they  did  a  year  ago, 
to  cut  br.ck  their  planting  operations  or  to 
not  plant  at  all." 

MADE    ON    INDIVIDUAL    BASIS 

He  said  growers'  decisions  on  these  ques- 
tions will  be  made  on  an  Individual  basis 
and  will  be  based  "upon  their  respective 
Judgments  as  to  how  this  Government  will 
respond  to  their  plea  for  fair  and  reasonable 
treatment." 

"The  lack  of  any  encouragement  from  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  or  from  the  White  House," 
he  said,  "or  assurance  by  our  Government 
that  it  will  Indeed  be  sympathetic  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  our  industry  will  no 
doubt  be  the  determining  factor  as  each  in- 
dividual producer  decides  his  future  role  as 
a  food  producer  In  this  Nation." 

Mr.  Anderson  pointed  out  that  the  Nation 
"never  has  as  much  as  a  weeks  supply  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  en  route  from  the 
producer  to  the  market  and  available  to  the 
consumer." 

He  said:  "Growers'  decisions  as  to  their 
future  operations  will  be  reflected  In  a  very 
short  time  In  every  grocery  store  across  the 
Nation.  The  responsibility  will  rest  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  officials  In  Washington." 

The  labor  question  aired  before  the  can- 
ners convention  came  on  the  heels  of  a  scan- 
dal that  broke  in  California  last  week,  when 
the  director  of  the  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Employment  fired  three  managers  of 
the  employment  service  offices,  demoted  a 
fourth  and  suspended  10  other  employees  on 
charges  that  they  had  falsified  placement 
records  relating  to  their  success  in  filling 
farm  labor  Jobs  in  California. 

Albert  B.  Tleburg,  agency  director,  said 
the  expose  of  fictitious  placements  means 
that  he  "could  never  base  a  decision  on  the 
historical  records  of  these  offices." 
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According  to  the  results  of  an  Investigation 
conducted  by  the  State  employment  agency, 
personnel  In  the  agency's  local  offices  that 
were  investigated  had  greatly  exaggerated 
the  numbers  of  workers  supposedly  placed  In 
farm  Jobs.  In  one  Instance  alone,  Mr.  Tle- 
burg admitted  that  the  phony  placements 
detected  by  the  Investigating  team  ran  to 
50  single-spaced  typewritten  pages.  Other 
employment  service  offices  are  being  investi- 
gated as  a  result  of  the  agency's  findings. 

LED    TO    WRONG    CONCLUSION 

California  State  Senator  Vernon  Stur- 
geon, from  San  Luis  Obispo,  charged  that  the 
falsified  Job  placement  records  had  led  some 
officials  to  an  improjier  conclusion  as  to 
whether  adequate  workers  were  available  to 
replace  Mexican  workers  that  were  recently 
ordered  out  of  the  United  States  by  Secretary 
of  Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz. 

It  was  stated  that  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security  gave  the  California  Em- 
ployment Agency  $47  million  in  1963-64  and 
raised  this  to  $52,600,000  in  1964-65,  partly  on 
the  basis  of  its  supposed  placement  achieve- 
ments. 

ITEM  VETO  WOULD  CUT  EXPENSES 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  is 
the  time  in  the  expanding  economy  and 
prosperity  in  the  land,  that  we  should  cut 
out  waste  and  inefficiency  in  Government 
and  find  positive  ways  toward  eliminat- 
ing the  chronic  deficit  the  country  is 
running. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  fiscal  experts, 
along  with  France's  General  de  Gaulle, 
question  the  strength  of  our  dollar,  with 
the  United  States  building  on  its  $318 
billion  debt,  which  will  jump  in  fiscal 
1966  because  of  the  planned  $5  billion 
deficit  by  the  Government. 

We  need  to  go  slow  on  spending,  and 
as  one  Congressman,  I  plan  to  cut  ex- 
penses where  possible  until  concrete 
plans  are  developed  to  reduce  the  na- 
tional debt.  One  w^ay  to  cut  unneces- 
sary expenditures  would  be  to  adopt 
my  proposed  constitutional  amendment. 
House  Joint  Resolution  35,  to  provide 
the  President  with  the  power  for  an  item- 
by-item  veto  of  appropriations  bills. 

Another  way  to  help  our  fiscal  policy 
is  to  demand  that  foreign  nations  pay 
their  debts  to  the  United  States.  A  ma- 
jor debtor  is  France.  General  de  Gaulle 
should  be  required  to  pay  the  $6.5  billion 
debt  owed  for  World  War  I  and  the  $800 
billion  owed  for  World  War  n  loans  be- 
fore we  allow  him  to  further  drain  our 
gold  supply. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS  TO 
THOSE  WHO  REMARRY  AFTER 
AGE  62 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  change  the  so- 


cial security  law  so  that  persons  who 
wish  to  remariT  after  age  62  will  not  lose 
their  present  social  security  benefits. 
The  Family  Service  Association,  Inc.,  of 
Tampa,  Fla.,  has  been  conducting  a  3- 
year  study,  under  the  Ford  Foundation, 
on  "Services  to  the  Aging."  Their  study 
has  revealed  the  plight  of  many  older 
persons  who,  because  they  were  both 
lonely  and  compatible,  wanted  to  marry, 
but  could  not  afford  to  do  so  if  they  lost 
some  of  their  social  security  benefits. 
The  Family  Sei-vice  Association,  from 
their  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion facing  many  in  my  area,  has  urged 
that  corrective  legislation  be  enacted. 

Under  present  law  for  example,  a  wid- 
ow now  receives  82^/2  percent  of  her  hus- 
band's earned  social  security  benefits, 
but  if  she  remarries,  she  would  lose  those 
benefits,  and  she  might  not  become  en- 
titled to  new  ones.  If  she  does  become 
entitled  to  social  security  benefits  due  to 
her  second  marriage,  they  might  be  con- 
siderably smaller  than  the  former  bene- 
fits. 

I  have  spoken  with  an  official  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  and  am 
told  that  the  cost  factor  would  be  neg- 
ligible to  put  this  amendment  to  the 
social  security  law  into  effect.  This  is 
because  social  security  actuarial  figures 
are  based  on  the  assumption  that  a  wid- 
ow over  62  will  remain  a  widow  until 
her  death,  and  so  the  calculation  of  cost 
for  her  benefits  is  made  on  that  basis 
and  the  sum  provided  at  present  to  con- 
tinue those  payments  for  life. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  with  other  col- 
leagues who  have  introduced  similar  leg- 
islation, urging  that  the  social  secu- 
rity law  be  changed  so  that  persons  past 
62  who  wish  to  remarry  will  not  be  pen- 
alized, but  will  be  able  to  retain  social 
security  benefits  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled.   

THE    145TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
BIRTH  OF  SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  145  years 
ago  in  the  town  of  Adams,  Mass.,  Susan 
B.  Anthony  was  born.  I  sincerely  doubt 
that  anyone  who  may  have  noted  the 
event  thought  that  the  newly  born  baby 
was  destined  one  day.  not  only  to  be 
added  to  the  rollcall  of  American  greats, 
but  was  destined  to  change  the  very  Con- 
stitution itself. 

To  her,  above  all  others,  the  women  of 
America  owe  the  political  rights  they 
possess.  It  was  through  her  efforts  that 
today  they  can  exercise  the  most  precious 
right  that  any  citizen  of  a  republic  can 
possess— the  right  to  vote.  Yet  she  was 
more  than  a  campaigner  for  women  suf- 
ferage.    Ida  Harper  wrote: 

Every  girl  who  now  enjoys  a  college  edu- 
cation; everv  woman  who  has  a  chance  of 
earning  an  honest  living  in  whatever  sphere 
she  chooses,  every  wife  who  Is  protected  by 
any  law  In  the  possession  of  her  person  and 
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property;  every  mother  who  is  blessed  with 
the  custody  and  control  of  her  own  children; 
owes  these  sacred  privileges  to  Susan  B.  An- 
thony. We  do  not  underestimate  the  splen- 
did services  of  other  pioneers  or  their  suc- 
cessors, but  it  is  Susan  B.  Anthony's  name 
that  stands,  and  always  will  stand  as  the 
everlasting  symbol  of  women's  emancipation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  do  we  Americans 
owe  her  our  gratitude,  but  peoples  every- 
where are  in  her  debt.  Her  cause  did  not 
die  with  her.  The  battles  she  fought  so 
valiantly — and  so  often  alone — are  still 
being  fought:  in  the  Middle  East,  in 
the  Far  East,  in  Africa,  and  even  in  the.se 
United  States.  They  shall  continue  to  be 
fought  until  peoples  everywhere  enjoy 
equal  rights  and  opportunities  regardless 
of  their  caste  or  position  in  life,  the  color 
of  their  skins,  or  their  sex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principles  that  Susan 
B.  Anthony  stood  for  are  still  being  ad- 
vanced and  battled  for  today  in  these 
very  Halls.  On  this  the  anniversary  of 
her  birth  let  us  each  here  and  through- 
out this  land  rededicate  ourselves  to  those 
principles — and  ask,  as  she  did,  "not 
praise,  but  justice." 

I  should  like  at  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  insert  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Mr. 
Bulkeley  which  appeared  in  the  Berk- 
shire Eagle  on  August  26.  1964.  entitled 
"A  Little  Girl  Who  Remembered": 
A  Little  Girl  V/ho  Remembered 
(By  Morgan  Bulkeley) 

Mount  Washington. — Susan  B.  Anthony 
often  recalled  her  Berkshire  girlhood,  though 
it  was  only  the  first  6  years  of  her  86. 
Many  years  after  moving  to  New  York  State 
she  wrote  of  the  family  burial  of  her  moth- 
er's fourth  child:  "I  CMi  remember  walking 
acroFS  a  stubble  field  w.th  grandfather,  bare- 
foot; grandfather's  lifting  me  up  and  carry- 
ing me.  so  that  I  saw  the  little  box  put  Into 
the  ground."  This  hapr^ened  in  the  valley 
east  of  old  Saddleback  when  Susan  was  less 
than  3  years  old. 

Tliere,  in  South  Adams  at  Bowen's  Cor- 
ners on  the  Savoy  Road,  Daniel  Anthony, 
of  six  generations  of  Quaker  stock,  built  a 
two-story,  twin-chimney,  clapboard  house 
for  his  Baptist  bride.  Lucy  Read.  In  1820 
In  that  house,  which  still  stands  as  four- 
square as  the  13th.  14th.  and  15th  and  19th 
amendments,  Susan  Brownell  Anthony  was 
born. 

Two  years  later,  pioneering  on  a  new  fron- 
tier that  became  the  industrial  revolution  in 
New  England.  Daniel  Anthony  built  the  first 
cotton  textile  mill  In  North  Berkshire.  By 
formal  contract  with  his  father-in-law,  he 
agreed  to  use  only  as  much  water  from  Top- 
het  Brook  "as  will  run  through  a  hole  6 
inches  in  diameter."  WithoiJt  capital  but 
with  skillful  hands  and  Yankee  ingenuity, 
he  parlayed  the  power  from  that  almost  dry 
brook  into  a  career  and  a  modest  fortvine. 

Susan  vividly  remembered  his  log  mill  that 
the  neighbors  at  first  laughed  at.  It  was 
30  by  40  feet.  3'i  stories  high,  with  a  mar- 
velous o.ershot  waterwheel  reaching  to  the 
thiid  floor.  Inside.  26  looms  hummed  as 
one  under  the  guidance  of  Vermont  farm  girls 
lured  to  Adims  by  the  unheard-of  wages  of 
$3  a  wee'K  for  working  6  days  from  6  to  6. 

But  if  those  hours  were  long  in  those  days, 
hours  at  home  could  be  longer.  Susan  never 
forgot  her  mother's  daily  drudgery,  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  bearing  of  eight  children. 
Her  mother  danced  for  the  last  time  on  her 
wedding  night  while  Quaker  Daniel  watched. 
Henceforth  It  was  soft  cradle  songs  for  this 
woman  who  had  longed  to  go  into  an  open 
field  at  the  foot  of  Greylock  and  sing  at  the 
top  of  her  lovely  voice.  Susan  remembered 
her  silence. 


Household  tasks,  arduous  enough  in  days 
of  manual  labor,  were  doubly  liard  on  a 
woman  wiiose  hiisband  was  away  all  day 
tinkering  with  his  mill.  She  cooked  and 
baked,  washed  and  ironed,  spun,  wove  and 
dyed,  made  and  mended  clothing,  preserved 
fruits  and  vegetables,  cured  meat,  pressed 
cheese,  boiled  soap,  dipped  candles;  in  short 
in  a  hundred  ways  kept  houfe.  Meanwhile 
she  boarded  as  many  as  11  of  her  husband's 
millhands  at  one  time.  A  large  amount  of 
the  outdoor  farm  work  fell  upon  her  also, 
and  it  was  she  who  carried  water  to  the  hoxise 
from  a  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  pasture. 
Susan  remembered  her  slavery.  Not  untU 
the  year  the  family  moved  away  could  they 
afford  the  luxury  of  the  services  of  a  13- 
year-old  girl  in  the  house. 

As  soon  as  they  could  use  their  hands, 
the  three  oldest  Anthony  girls  learned  that 
a  woman  was  virtually  a  slave.  Precious  few 
were  the  moments  of  playing  in  the  attic 
with  rag  dolls  while  rain  thrummed  on  the 
roof.  Invariably  they  would  be  called  to  the 
kitchen  for  some  fragrant  task  like  cutting 
and  stringing  apple  rings  to  dry.  Sometimes 
they  stole  sunny  moments  on  the  front  steps, 
spelling  the  words  that  "Uncle  Sam  Bowen" 
shouted  across  the  Savoy  Road  from  his  tav- 
ern porch.  The  precocious  Susan,  who 
learned  to  read  at  three,  could  never  remem- 
ber whether  whisky  had  an  "e."  nor  could  she 
forget  the  woe  in  the  word  women.  Her 
life  became  a  bequest  from  one  silent,  slav- 
ing mother,  but  It  was  to  be  dedicated  to 
all  the  American  women  of  the  fxiture. 

The  causes  she  advanced  were  many.  Al- 
ways in  some  way  they  involved  the  eman- 
cipation of  women.  She  worked  for  a  New 
York  State  Temperance  Society,  for  woman 
suffrage,  for  the  anti-slavery  movement,  for 
coeducation  of  the  sexes,  and  for  legal  and 
economic  independence  for  women. 

On  November  5.  1872.  at  7  a.m.,  she  became 
the  first  American  woman  to  vote  in  a  presi- 
dential election.  L.iter  she  was  arrested  for 
it.  Nevertheless  the  vote  counted,  probably 
more  than  any  single  vote  before  or  since; 
for   it   started   a    national   avalanche. 

At  her  death  in  1906,  women's  franchise 
was  still  controversial.  Finally  in  1920.  the 
Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  was  ratified, 
and  26  million  women  of  voting  age  were 
franchiscd.  In  1956,  50  years  ago  after  her 
death,  women  for  the  first  time  voted  in 
equal  numbers  with  men.  It  all  started  at 
Bowen's  Corners  in  Berkshire. 


THE  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL:   HOW  IT 
CAME  ABOUT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  TMr.  ConteI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday, 
February  12,  1965.  marked  the  birthday 
of  our  16th  President  of  this  great  Na- 
tion— Lincoln,  the  railsplitter;  Lincoln 
the  man;  Lincoln  the  emancipator;  Lin- 
coln the  judge;  and  Lincoln  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  father  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  .nd  defender  of  the  op- 
pressed will  be  revered  forever  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  all  Americans.  He 
was  noted  for  his  understanding,  his 
humble  manner,  his  wit.  and  his  deep 
concern  for  all  humanity.  In  the  heart 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  there  were  no  prej- 
udices— only  love  and  a  deep  sense  of 
dedication  to  his  fellow  man. 


The  memory  of  this  great  man  will  al- 
ways be  present  in  our  Nation,  especially 
when  one  stands  before  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial here  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  it 
serves  to  continually  remind  us  of  the 
many  virtues  he  possessed.  More  Im- 
portantly,  it  reminds  us  that  he  was  the 
preserver  of  this  great  Union  and  in  his 
own  words: 

I  would  save  the  Union.  I  would  save  it 
the  shortest  way  under  the  Constitution. 
If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the 
Union  unless  they  could  at  the  same  time 
save  slavery.  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 

We  could  all  take  a  page  out  of  Lin- 
coln's book  in  these  times  of  peril  and 
reflect  for  a  moment  upon  those  words. 

The  Lincoln  Memorial,  the  shrine  of 
our  American  heritage,  was  designed  and 
sculptured  by  Daniel  Chester  French, 
who  lived  and  worked  in  Stockbridge, 
Mass..  which  I  am  proud  to  represent  in 
the  Congress.  His  studio  is  located  in 
an  area  which  is  rich  in  culture,  being 
the  former  home  of  such  great  literary 
giants  as  Nathaniel  Hawthorne;  Herman 
Melville;  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 
and  Edith  Wharton,  to  mention  only  a 
few.  In  addition,  it  is  the  present  home 
of  the  noted  illustrator,  Norman  Rock- 
well: the  summer  home  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  Tanglcwood,  and  other  foi-ms 
of  art  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  studio  of  Daniel  Chester  French 
is  still  open  to  the  public  during  the 
summer  months,  and  in  it  is  the  model 
of  the  Lincoln  statue.  Mrs.  William 
Penn  Cresson,  daughter  of  Mr.  French, 
maintains  this  studio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  your  attention 
to  the  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  on  February  7, 
1965,  which  was  written  by  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mr.  John  G.  W.  Mahanna, 
foi-merly  a  writer  with  the  Berkshire 
Eagle  and  now  associated  with  tlie  OflBce 
of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization.  Mr. 
Mahanna  is  a  noted  authority  on  the 
works  of  Daniel  Chester  French.  His 
article  follows : 

The  Lincoln  Memorial:  How  It  Came 
ABOtrr 

(By  John  G.  W.  Mahanna) 

Strength,  power,  and  tension  of  the  Great 
Emancipator  all  are  reflected  in  the  statue 
of  the  seated  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  me- 
morial here,  but  few  know  that  his  right 
hand  Is  a  replica  of  the  hand  of  the  sculptor 
Daniel  Chester  French. 

Although  Lincoln  lived  in  a  period  when 
photography  was  coming  Into  its  own,  Mr. 
French  was  not  satisfied  with  what  he  found 
in  his  research  among  the  original  collection 
of  Brady  and  Gardner  photographs.  For 
weeks  the  sculptor  studied  Lincoln's  physiog- 
nomy in  the  photographs.  He  examined 
Douglas  'Volk's  life  casts  of  Lincoln's  hands 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  These  of- 
fered no  solution. 

Mr.  French  was  determined  to  put  into  the 
whole  figure  a  relaxed  character,  b\it  at  the 
same  time  he  wanted  to  portray  Lincoln  as  a 
mighty  and  fearless  man.  Lincoln's  hands, 
Mr.  French  felt,  held  the  answer. 

Dissatisfied  with  all  he  had  found  in  his 
research,  the  sculptor  decided  his  own  right 
hand  might  solve  the  problem.  He  went  into 
his  casting  room  in  his  studio  In  Stockbridge, 
Mass..  anointed  his  own  hand  with  oil  and 
had  one  of  his  workmen  cast  it  In  plaster 
The  next  day  he  had  a  plaster  replica  of  this 
hand  in  exactly  the  position  he  needed  for 
the  statue.    The  right  hand  was  to  hang  over 
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the  arm  of  the  curule  chair  and  the  cast  was 
made  in  that  position. 

MANY    portrayed    LINCOLN 

Mr  French  spent  8  years  working  on  the 
statue  of  Lincoln  In  his  western  Massachu- 
setts stiidlo.  He  spent  many  sleepless  nights 
trying  to  figure  out  how  best  to  portray 
Lincoln.  Practically  every  American  sculptor 
of  prominence  had  tried  his  hand  at  the  job. 
Some  had  failed.  Many  had  produced  capa- 
ble works.    A  very  few  had  excelled. 

Lincoln  had  been  depicted  in  every  pos- 
sible and  impossible  pose — on  foot,  on  horse- 
back, seated,  and  enthroned,  dying,  and  dead. 
He  had  been  represented  as  praying,  speaking, 
thinking,  pleading,  and  as  Lincoln  the  raU- 
splitter.  Lincoln  the  man,  Lincoln  the  eman- 
cipator, Lincoln  the  Judge,  Lincoln  the  Presi- 
dent. He  had  been  shown  in  majestic  soli- 
tude, in  forlorn  loneliness,  with  his  Cabinet, 
with  his  generals,  with  his  friend  the  Negro. 
He  had  been  visualized  as  the  hungry  boy 
thirsting  for  knowledge,  stretched  out  on  a 
cabin  floor  with  shingle  and  charcoal.  He 
had  been  seen  as  the  country  storekeeper,  the 
Itinerant  attorney,  but  In  so  many  of  these 
capacities  Lincoln  was  only  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  his  unique  career. 

Mr.  French  was  seeing  him  as  Lincoln  the 
President,  the  statesman  and  the  preserver 
of  the  Union.  The  statue,  Mr.  French  felt, 
should  have  the  calm  of  the  best  Greeks 
and  still  retain  the  intense  personality  of  the 
subject. 

The  idea  of  a  memcrial  to  Lincoln  had 
first  been  projected  In  1867  but  It  was  not 
revived  very  seriously  until  1011  when  Con- 
gress appropriated  nearly  $3  millions  for 
a  building,  a  statue,  and  a  site  to  place 
them  on. 

decided  on  chair 

John  Hay,  Lincoln's  secretary  and  later 
Secretary  of  State,  voiced  his  hope  that  the 
memorial  to  Lincoln  should  stand  In  line 
with  the  Washington  Monument  and  the 
Capitol— the  main  axis  of  the  L'Enfant  plan 
of  Washington. 

The  Fine  Arts  Commission  finally  decided 
that  the  memorial  should  be  built  in  Po- 
tomac Park  and  chose  Henry  Bacon  to  be- 
come the  architect  and  Mr.  French  to  de- 
sign the  statue  of  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Bacon  and  Mr.  French  were  both  in 
agreement  that  the  site  demanded  a  seated 
figure,  largely  because  of  the  many  verti- 
cal notes  of  the  columns  of  the  memorial. 
Another  vertical  note,  they  felt,  would  be 
lost  by  repetition. 

In  keeping  with  a  classic  building,  the 
armchair  of  the  1860's  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion and  the  curule  chair  was  decided  upon. 
The  pose  In  such  a  chair,  Mr.  French  felt, 
would  bring  out  the  largeness  and  breadth 
of  Lincoln.  The  figure  and  the  chair  would 
become  a  spacious  and  integrated  whole. 
It  would  have,  at  the  same  time,  relaxation 
and  solidity. 

SCULPTOR    received    $88,000 

Mr.  French,  who  was  paid  $88,000  for  his 
seated  statue  of  Lincoln,  returned  to  his 
Stockbridge  studio  after  many  conferences 
with  Bacon  and  began  working  on  his  fig- 
ure of  Lincoln,  making  clay  sketch  after 
clay  sketch.  When  he  finally  became  satis- 
fied with  a  model,  he  made  a  sketch  7  to  8 
Inches  in  height,  then  another  3  to  4  feet 
high  and  finally  the  third  which  rose  to  8 
feet.  These  original  casts  are  now  part 
of  the  collection  of  Mr.  French's  works 
on  display  in  his  studio,  which  now  is 
maintained  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  William 
Penn  Cresson. 

Eight  years  after  he  began  working  on 
the  statue,  Mr.  French  took  the  8-foot  plas- 
ter model  to  Washington  to  be  tried  out 
In  the  memorial.  The  small  figure  looked 
like  a  pygmy  against  its  background  of  In- 
diana limestone,  so  the  sculptor  returned 
home  and  continued  his  experiments. 
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Huge  photographic  prints  were  made  of 
the  Lincoln  statue.  One  was  18  feet  in 
height  and  another  20  feet  high.  Mounted 
on  beaverboard.  the  two  large  pictures  looked 
real.  Mr.  French  took  them  to  Washing- 
ton, where  backed  by  2-  by  4-inch  Joists,  they 
were  set  In  the  memorial.  Workmen  shifted 
them  around  in  various  locations — far  back 
against  the  wall,  pulled  out  15  feet  from 
the  wall.  They  were  viewed  from  the  en- 
trance, from  between  the  columns,  and  from 
the  steps.  Finally  it  was  decided  to  make 
the  statue  19  feet  in  height  with  an  11 -foot 
pedestal. 

Entrusted  with  the  task  of  cutting  the 
marble  for  the  seated  Lincoln  were  the 
Piccirllli  brothers,  Italian  artisans  in  New 
York.  The  Piccirillis  and  Mr.  French  held 
many  conferences  before  they  started  cut- 
ting the  figure  from  28  separate  blocks  of 
Georgia  marble.  No  such  blocks  of  marble 
could  be  found  without  Imperfections. 
Then,  too,  there  was  the  problem  of  trans- 
porting them.  The  sections,  some  with 
curved  surfaces,  would  not  be  fitted  until 
they  were  put  in  place  at  the  memorial. 
The  work  was  done  so  well  that  unless  one 
know  where  to  look,  he  wovUd  hardly  be 
able  to  find  the  seams. 

critic  WROTE  INSCRIPTION 

The  idea  of  an  inscription  over  the  statue 
of  Lincoln  was  at  first  put  aside  because 
there  were  some  who  thought  there  should 
be  no  words  except  Lincoln's  In  the  memo- 
rial. 

After  the  statue  was  put  in  place,  the 
space  above  Lincoln's  head  called  for  some- 
thing to  be  Inscribed.  The  architect,  Mr. 
Bncon,  called  upon  his  close  friend,  Royall 
Cortissoz,  art  critic  of  the  Nev.'  York  Herald 
lYibune,  to  write  an  Inscription. 

He  wrote  these  words : 

"In  this  tem.ple  as  In  the  hearts  of  the 
people  for  whom  he  saved  the  Union  the 
memoty  of  Abraham  Lincoln  Is  enshrined 
forever." 

Mr.  Cortissoz'  words  were  cut  Into  the 
wall  over  Lincoln's  head.  On  the  side  walls, 
behind  the  columns,  were  cut  Jules  Guerin's 
murals  and  Lincoln's  two  great  speeches— 
the  Second  Inaugural  and  the  Gettysburg 
Address. 

A  crowd  estimated  at  200,000  gathered  for 
the  dedication  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  on 
Memorial  Day,  1922.  Chief  Justice  Taft  had 
decreed  that  the  ceremonies  be  kept  simple. 
They  were.  He  gave  a  brief  account  of  the 
labors  of  the  Fine  Arts  Commission. 

II.\RD1NG  quoted  LINCOLN 

President  Harding,  in  accepting  the  memo- 
rial for  the  people,  laid  particular  stress 
upon  Lincoln's  steadfastness  under  criti- 
cism, declaring: 

"No  leader  ever  was  more  unsparingly  criti- 
cized or  more  bitterly  assailed.  He  was  lashed 
by  angry  tongues  and  ridiculed  in  press  and 
speech  until  he  drank  from  as  bitter  a  cup 
as  was  ever  put  to  human  lips,  but  his  faith 
was  unshaken  and  his  patience  never  ex- 
hausted." 

Quoting  Lincoln,  President  Harding  re- 
called these  words  when  the  storm  of  criti- 
cism against  him  was  at  Its  height: 

"If  I  were  trying  to  read,  much  less  an- 
swer all  the  attacks  made  on  me,  this  shop 
miglit  as  well  be  closed  for  any  other  busi- 
ness. I  do  the  best  I  know  how,  the  very 
best  I  can;  and  I  mean  to  keep  on  doing 
it  to  the  end.  If  the  end  brings  me  out 
all  right,  that  which  is  said  against  me  wlil 
not  amount  to  anything.  If  the  end  brings 
me  out  all  wrong,  10  angels  swearing  I  was 
right  would  make  no  difference." 

As  the  program  drew  to  a  close.  Edwin 
Markham  read  his  poem  to  Lincoln.  Its 
concluding  stanza  which  dramatically  de- 
scribed Lincoln's  death  is  also  appropriate 
today  to  President  Kennedy,  whose  grave 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Lee  Mansion  in 
Arlington  National   Cemetery,  like  the  Lin- 


coln Memorial,  is  in  line  with  the  main  axis 
of  the  L'Enfant  plan  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

It  says: 
"And  when  he  fell   in  whirlwind,  he  went 
down 
As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs. 
Goes  down  with   a   great   shout   upon   the 

hills. 
And  leaves   a   lonesome  place   against  the 
sky." 


FEBRUARY  12  ALSO  219TH  BIRTH- 
DAY OF  TADEUSZ  KQSCIUSZKO 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Fri- 
day, February  12,  the  birthday  of  Lincoln, 
was  also  the  219th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko,  the  great 
Polish  hero  who  made  such  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  the  American  revolu- 
tion. As  an  American  of  Polish  descent. 
I  take  particular  pride  in  briefly  recall- 
ing to  the  Members  of  the  House  the 
highlights  of  his  unusual  career  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  both  here  in  America 
and  in  his  native  Poland. 

Inspired  by  a  strong  love  of  liberty, 
Kosciuszko  came  to  America  from 
Europe  on  borrowed  money  in  order  to 
help  in  our  struggle  for  independence. 
His  brilliant  work  in  the  planning  and 
construction  of  fortifications  for  the 
Delaware  River,  Fort  Defiance,  and  West 
Point,  as  well  as  his  courageous  service 
in  a  number  of  battles  earned  him  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  Army. 

Following  our  war  for  independence, 
Kosciuszko  returned  to  Poland  and 
served  in  his  homeland  as  a  leader  in  the 
unsuccessful  insurrection  against  the 
Russian  invaders.  He  came  back  to  the 
United  States  after  being  released  from 
a  Russian  prison  and  received  land  and 
money  which  had  been  awarded  to  him 
by  the  Congress  in  appreciation  for  his 
services  to  our  country.  Kosciuszko 
again  returned  to  Poland  in  1798  but 
never  saw  his  own  country  regain  its 
independence.  .,„„„* 

The  memory  of  Kosciuszko  s  brilliant 
and  heroic  career  will  continue  to  be  an 
inspiration  to  freedom-loving  peop^ 
everywhere.  But  the  U.S.  debt  to  hun 
will  never  be  repaid  until  we  can  develop 
a  foreign  policy  which  will  help  restore 
freedom  to  Poland,  one  of  the  countries 
betrayed  at  the  infamous  Yalta  Con- 
ference in  1945.  In  fact,  the  freedom  of 
enslaved  peoples  everywhere  must  be  our 
goal  not  only  for  their  sake,  but  because 
our  oviTi  freedom  wUl  not  be  secure  so 
long  as  Communist  tyranny  prevails  Ui 
the  world. 


LEGISLATION  FOR  RELIEF  OF  OLD 
ORDER  AMISH 
Mr     GROSS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Januai-y  18  I  reintroduced  my  bill  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide an  exemption  from  coverage  under 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance system  for  individuals  who  are 
opposed  to  participation  in  such  system 
on  grounds  of  religious  belief. 

This  legislation,  H.R.  2963,  is  directed 
particularly  for  the  relief  of  the  Old  Or- 
der Amish,  who  find  participation  in  the 
social  security  system  in  conflict  with 
their  belief  in  the  providence  and  care  of 
God  to  meet  future  needs  and  their  be- 
lief in  their  duty  to  provide  for  the  care 
of  their  aged  and  needy  members  them- 
selves. Members  of  this  faith  live  in  19 
States  but  number  fewer  than  20,000 
adults. 

In  accordance  with  the  American  tra- 
dition of  respecting  the  rights  of  reli- 
gious minorities,  there  should  be  no  ob- 
jection to  this  legislation.  Under  pres- 
ent law.  the  Old  Order  Amish  are  subject 
to  seizure  of  their  property  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  obtain  funds  for 
their  social  security  pajTnents. 

Furthermore,  the  principle  under 
which  American  citizens  are  exempted 
from  military  induction  when  they  ob- 
ject on  religious  grounds  should  certainly 
apply  to  this  instance  of  exemption  from 
taxation  for  religious  reasons.  The 
Ti-easury  Department  has  stated  that  it 
does  not  see  any  constitutional  objec- 
tion to  such  an  exemption  from  the  so- 
cial security  tax.  citing  the  free  exercise 
clause  of  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  as  the  basis  for  this  deter- 
mination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  this  non- 
partisan legislation  be  given  the  con- 
sideration it  deserves  as  soon  as  possible 
in  this  session  of  Congress  so  that  this 
religious  group  may  be  allowed  freedom 
from  participation  in  a  program  which 
violates  their  religious  beliefs.  I  know 
that  all  A.mericans  would  approve  of  the 
fairness  and  justice  of  such  an  action 
by  the  Congress. 


THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  YALTA 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  TMr.  Derwinski)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  infamous  Yalta  Pact,  which 
gave  so  many  concessions  to  Communist 
Russia  and  enabled  Stalin  to  enslave 
millions  of  people  of  central  and  eastern 
Europe  and  Asia. 

Twenty  years  ago— February  11, 
1945 — an  agreement  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  Winston  Churchill,  and 


Joseph  Stalin.  It  will  go  down  in  history 
as  one  fateful  word:  "Yalta." 

The  evil  ghost  of  Yalta  hovers  over  the 
haunted  world.  The  authors  of  Yalta 
placed  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  the  Bal- 
tic, Balkan  nations,  Bulgaria,  Rumania, 
Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  and 
China  with  North  Korea  in  Red  bondage. 
The  sins  of  Yalta  have  brought  upon  us 
the  threat  of  world  war  in. 

Soviet  Russia  is  the  menace  to  world 
peace  as  a  direct  result  of  the  great 
sellout  in  Crimea  on  February  11,  1945. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  I 
include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  February  6 
edition  of  the  Polish  American  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  by  Columnist  Harry  E.  Demb- 
kowski. 

Y-\LTA  Revisited 
(By  Harry  E.  Dembkowski) 

A  health  resort  in  the  Russian  Crimea, 
located  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  Yalta 
was  the  scene  of  a  conference  of  the  big 
three  Allied  Powers  In  February  of  1945,  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  This  month  marks  the 
20th  anniversary  of  that  conference.  But  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  among  our  officials  in  the 
mighty  councils  of  Government,  it  is  a  silent 
anniversary.  Scarcely  is  a  murmur  being 
heard  of  it.  Where  are  the  parades,  speeches, 
and  fanfare?  The  anniversary  is  being 
ignored.  The  U.S.  Government— which  has 
sought  to  forget  about  Yalta  almost  since  its 
occurrence — does  not  wish  to  be  reminded 
of  it.  But  the  reasons  which  cause  our  Gov- 
ernment to  forget,  are  the  very  same  reasons 
which  cry  out  for  its  reexamination — lest  we 
forget. 

At  Yalta — the  second  of  the  Roosevelt- 
Churchill-Stalin  meetings  the  first  being  at 
Teheran,  a  year  before — many  problems  were 
discussed,  mainly  in  regard  to  winning  the 
war.  The  Polish  question  was  but  one  of 
many  items  on  the  agenda.  Roosevelt  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent.  Churchill,  were  still  con- 
vinced that,  if  they  would  only  be  agreeable 
and  make  concessions  to  Stalin,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  peaceful  and  cooperative  in 
the  postwar  world.  Roosevelt  was  particu- 
larly eager  to  have  Russian  participation  in 
the  United  Nations. 

As  a  result  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  were 

willing  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  Poland 

along  with  many  other  interests— for  the 
possible  cooperation  of  a  totalitarian,  com- 
munistic regime,  which  already  had  a  record 
of  -broken  treaties  and  agreements. 

Specifically.  Roosevelt  and  Churchill 
agreed  to  yet  another  partition  of  Poland 
in  which,  without  the  consent  of  either 
the  Polish  Government  or  the  people,  nearly 
one-half  of  the  country  was  given  to  Rus- 
sia. This  agreement  was  objectionable  on 
many  grounds. 

It  was  illegal:  A  violation  of  the  1921 
Treaty  of  Riga  in  which  Russia  had  recog- 
nized her  borders  with  Poland. 

It  was  immoral:  a  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  and  self-determina- 
tion— as  embodied,  for  instance,  in  the  much 
heralded    Atlantic    Charter    of    1941. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  some  German 
territory  was  given  to  Poland  in  partial  com- 
pensation for  the  Russia  theft — but  It  Is 
also  true  that  this  compensation  has  never 
been  officially  recognized  by  the  United 
States,  although  the  Russian  acquisition  of 
eastern  Poland  was  almost  immediately 
recognized. 

"Yalta"  is  more  than  a  town  or  a  con- 
ference or  a  simple  event  in  history.  Of 
all  which  has  happened  in  this  century,  It 
Is  perhaps — with  the  exception  of  the  Ger- 
man invasion  and  occupation — most  highly 
symbolic  of  that  bitter  gall  which  the  Poles 
have  been  forced  to  taste.  For  it  was  at 
Yalta  that  the  United  States — once  believed 


to  be  the  citadel  of  International  justice 
and  morality — became  copartner  to  one  of 
the  most  cynical  and  perverse  diplomatic 
deals  in  recent  memory. 

Yalta  is  symbolic  of  the  ultimate  irre- 
sponsibility of  power  politics  when  the 
rights  of  smaller  nations  are  overlooked  by 
the  great  powers  in  their  reckless  pursuit 
of  higher  worldwide  objectives. 

Yalta  Is  the  most  profane  blot  upon  Amer- 
lean  diplomacy  and  honor  yet  encountered 
in  its  history. 

And  what  has  Western  civilization  reaped? 
The  false  policies  pursued  during  and  fol- 
lowing World  War  II — of  which  Yalta  is 
but  one  instance — have  yielded  a  most  poi- 
sonous harvest — the  cold  war — as  well  as  the 
ghastly  specter  of  a  possible  war  of  uni- 
versal annihilation.  All  of  which  should 
surprise  no  one.  For  the  price  of  perfidy 
Is  always  high. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  rehash  the  tragic  past  but  to 
call  attention  at  this  time  to  the  an- 
niversary of  Yalta  in  order  to  forewarn 
the  administration  not  to  enter  into 
any  new  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  dming  the  forthcoming  exchange 
of  visits  between  President  Johnson  and 
whoever  is  the  Soviet  dictator  at  that 
time. 

The  tragic  lessons  of  the  past  should 
prepare  us  well.  May  I  especially  point 
out  that  over  the  years  responsible  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  have  been  con- 
tinually critical  of  the  after  effects  of 
the  Yalta  Conference  and  have  repeated- 
ly called  it  to  the  attention  of  the  State 
Department  so  as  to  avoid  future  Yaltas. 

The  aftermath  of  the  Yalta  agree- 
ment is  seen  today  in  many  areas.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  believe  that  the  Yalta 
agreement  should  be  denounced  and  de- 
clared not  valid.  All  imilateral  actions 
undertaken  by  Stalin  under  the  cloak 
of  that  most  unfortunate  result  of  per- 
sonal diplomacy  should  be  declared  il- 
legal. Only  a  complete  and  unhesitat- 
ing renunciation  of  the  Yalta  agreement 
by  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  could  restore 
American  prestige  in  Europe  and  Asia. 


DEDUCTIONS  FOR  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  LangenI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  higher 
education  certainly  is  recognized  as  the 
key  to  the  future.  I  am  sure  all  agree 
that  our  young  people  must  be  encour- 
aged to  prepare  for  tomorrow,  and  their 
parents  must  be  given  additional  consid- 
eration In  their  efforts  to  provide  for  the 
further  training  of  their  children.  That 
is  why  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to 
allow  taxpayers  to  deduct  some  expenses 
for  higher  education  on  their  personal  in- 
come tax  forms. 

My  bill  would  allow  deductions  for  tui- 
tion, fees  and  books,  and  would  be  avail- 
able to  either  the  parents  or  the  student 
himself  if  he  pays  or  contributes  to  his 
own  education  at  a  college  or  other  in- 
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stitution  of  higher  learning.  This  bill 
would  provide  tax  relief  where  it  does 
Uie  most  good,  on  the  local  level.  A  dol- 
lar's worth  of  tax  reduction  buys  a  full 
rifillar's  worth  of  education  without  ex- 
neriencing  the  shrinking  effect  of  travel- 
ing here  to  Washington  and  back  to  the 
local  community. 

My  tax  deduction  bill  is  not  intended 
as  a  substitute  for  any  other  form  of 
aid  to  higher  education.  Current  loan 
and  scholarship  programs,  particularly 
those  to  help  families  in  greatest  finan- 
cial need,  must  be  continued.  My  pro- 
Dosal  is  intended  to  help  the  milUons  of 
families  with  limited  incomes  who  cannot 
stand  the  staggering  burden  of  educat- 
ing their  children  at  costs  that  run  as 
high  as  $3,000  per  student  each  year. 
They  deserve  a  deduction  on  their  in- 
come tax  forms  just  as  much  as  a  tax- 
payer who  claims  medical  expenses  or 
casualty  losses. 

My  bill  also  contains  a  sliding  income 
scale  whereby  the  families  with  lower 
incomes  will  receive  increased  benefits  in 
the  form  of  deductions  for  the  expenses 
paid  toward  higher  education  than  those 
with  the  highest  incomes. 

Parents  in  America  know  the  value  of 
an  education  and  sincerely  want  to  ade- 
quately prepare  their  children  for  the 
future.  We  must  explore  every  avenue 
in  an  effort  to  make  sure  that  no  student 
misses  out  because  of  financial  consid- 
erations. My  bill  will  be  an  important 
step  in  that  direction. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Congress  will  seri- 
ously consider  and  pass  some  form  of  tax 
deduction  or  credit  for  higher  education 
duruig  this  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

THE  DEPRESSED  RURAL  ECONOMY 


Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ag- 
ricultural Committee  of  the  Independent 
Bankers  Association,  meeting  recently 
in  Washington,  has  issued  a  frightenmg 
position  paper  on  the  depressed  rural 
economy,  and  it  should  be  made  manda- 
tory reading  in  the  Great  Society. 

The  committee  finds  that  "country 
bank  loans  to  farmers  are  dangerously 
close  to  deterioration."  The  committee 
warns  that  "the  time  approaches  when 
banks  will  have  to  terminate  credit  avail- 
ability to  thousands  of  farmers  m  rural 
America.  This  will  force  liquidation  of 
numerous  farm  units  and  subsequently 
the  destruction  of  thousands  of  rural 
businesses  that  serve  farmers." 

The  committee  points  out  that  some 
30  percent  of  the  U.S.  population  lives 
in  rural  communities  of  2.500  and  under 
and  on  surrounding  farms. 

This  report  confirms,  of  course,  what 
many  of  us  have  been  trying  desperately 
to  get  across  to  a  sleepy,  unaware  public 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  corrective  ac- 
tion—such as  a  halt  of  the  disastrous 
practice  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion feed-grain  dumping. 


This  unwise  practice  has  constantly 
depressed  the  market  and  the  traditional 
concept  of  support  prices  has  been  de- 
stroyed. What  originally  was  mtended 
was  a  floor  below  which  farm  prices 
would  not  fall.  But  under  the  practice 
of  CCC,  the  floor  has  become  the  ceiling, 
driving'  farm  net  income  to  its  lowest 
level  since  depression  years.  The  parity 
ratio  of  farm  income  now  stands  at 
74  percent. 

Giant  corporate  farm  operators  have 
been  able  to  buy  CCC  feed  stocks  at  be- 
low cost  of  production,  setting  up  poul- 
try beef  producing  factories,  and  so 
forth,  in  competition  with  the  hvestock 
farm,  existing  on  fixed  high  costs. 

I  request  the  inclusion  of  the  IBA  posi- 
tion paper  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
IBA  Position  on  the  Depressed  Rural 

Economy 
A  specter  is  haunting  the  rural  banks  of 

the  United  States.  

It  IS  the  ghost  of  the  1930's,  when  more 
than  10.000  banks  collapsed,  most  of  them 
in  rural  areas.  _. _ 

If  the  disaster  of  the  thirties  seems  remote 
in  these  soaring  sixties,  remember  that  the 
lengthening  shadow  of  the  great  depression 
welt  unnoticed  as  America  danced  It^  way 
through  the  roaring  twenties.  Then  the  big 
credit  bubble  burst  and  gaiety  turned  to  de- 
spair on  an  October  Friday  In  1929. 

Depressions  have  always  had  their  begin- 
ning at  a  peak  of  prosperity,  and  they  always 
are  farm  led  and  farm  fed. 

It  Is  now  apparent  that  the  mistakes  of  the 
twenties  are  being  repeated  Commercial 
banks  are  loaned  up  to  ,hlstorlcally  high 
levels  m  ratio  to  available  deposits.  The 
easy  money  of  the  sixties  has  made  us  a 
seemingly  affluent  society  and  we  are  now 
reaching  for  the  Great  Society. 

But  those  who  see  a  bright  future  for 
America  apparently  are  not  aware  of  a  new 
shadow  that  has  crept  over  the  horizon.  The 
most  significant  featvu-e  of  the  American 
economy  today  Is  this:  rural  banks  cannot 
much  longer  continue  to  supply  the  credit 
needs  of  rural  America.  Since  1951.  farmers 
have  been  using  credit  as  a  substitute  for 
earned  income  because  of  depressed  agricul- 
tural raw  material  prices. 

With  the  Inception  of  Its  agricultural  re- 
search program  3'/2  years  ago.  the  Independ- 
ent Bankers  Association  has  warned  repeat- 
edly that  such  credit  could  not  continue 
indefinitely.  The  association  has  urged  that 
action  be  taken  to  revive  the  economy  of 
rural  America  before  the  point  of  no  return 
was  reached,  but  the  downward  drift  has 
been  allowed  to  continue. 

The  association  now  finds  it  necessary  to 
caution  Its  member  banks  to  be  concerned 
with  the  quality  of  their  loanable  assets. 
Country  bank  loans  to  farmers  are  danger- 
ously close  to  deterioration. 

The  IBA  is  not  alone  In  its  concern. 
At  the  recent  convention  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  the  ABA  urged  a  re- 
Ueat  from  easy  credit.  In  a  convention  res- 
olution the  ABA  said  "It  is  difficult  to  find 
justification  for  the  degree  of  ease  which  now 
prevails  In  credit  markets." 

Insurance  companies  and  large  as  well  as 
small  lenders  are  voicing  the  same  caution. 
Similar  experiences  are  being  reported  by  the 
Production  Credit  Associations  and  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  It  has  been 
said  that  unless  corrective  action  Is  taken 
soon,  the  FHA  will  one  day  be  known  as  the 
graveyard  for  bankrupt  farm  loans. 

Firsthand  experience  of  bankers  through- 
out rural  America  shows  farmers  holding  as- 
sets of  imcertaln  value  which  appear  to  sup- 
port bank  loans  as  collateral.  The  farm 
borrower  continues  to  demonstrate  excellent 
Integrity.  But  his  house  falls  In  when  his 
Integrity  and  assets  are  measured  against  the 


profit  entry  on  his  operating  statement. 
There  just  Isn't  enough  left  to  make  a  dent 
in  his  debts. 

In  case  after  case,  depreciation  transfers 
are  completely  used  up  In  paying  operating 
expenses  or  providing  food,  clothing,  and 
other  bare  essentials  for  the  farm  family. 

Rural  bankers  beUeve  we  have  been  build- 
ing our  economic  future  on  a  weak  founda- 
tion. Our  facade  of  prosperity  has  been 
achieved  at  the  expense  of  the  producers  of 
agrlciiltural  raw  materials. 

We  have  not  constructed  true  economic 
wealth  at  all.  but  a  wiU-o'-the-wisp  pros- 
perity In  which  some  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy have  been  fattened  by  feeding  upon  an- 
other. Since  the  land  represents  the  be- 
ginning point  of  our  country's  wealth,  such 
prosperitv  can  only  be  temporary.  It  will 
eventually  fall  of  Its  own  weight. 

In  the  absence  of  adequate  profits  In  agri- 
culture, essential  to  reduction  of  ever-In- 
creasing debt,  the  time  approaches  when 
banks  will  have  to  terminate  credit  avail- 
ability to  thousands  of  farmers  In  rxiral 
America.  This  will  force  liquidation  of  nu- 
merous farm  units  and  subsequently  the  de- 
struction of  thousands  of  rural  businesses 
that  serve  farmers. 

One  result  will  be  the  loss  of  a  market 
for  an  Important  portion  of  our  total  out- 
put of  goods  and  services.  This  indicates  a 
cutback  In  Industrial  production  and  an 
increase  In  unemployment.  Whatever  gains 
can  be  made  through  the  administrations 
antlpoverty  program  will  be  more  than  can- 
celed out  by  the  Inability  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation to  earn  a  living. 

And  remember— some  30  percent  of  the 
US  population  lives  In  rural  communities 
of  2.500  and  under,  and  on  the  farms  sur- 
rounding them.  ,.„„j 
Because  net  farm  income  has  declined 
while  the  Income  of  other  segments  of  the 
economy  has  soared  to  record  levels,  the 
farmer  has  been  caught  in  a  cost-price 
squeeze.  The  result  has  been  a  drop  of 
more  than  3  million  in  agrlcultiu-al  em- 
ployment since  1949.  This  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  source  of  a  large  percentage 
of  the  total  unemployment  today,  it  is 
now  contributing  more  to  the  poverty  of  the 
Nation  than  any  other  single  factor. 

In  the  face  of  this,  the  prevaUlng  economic 
philosophy  calls  for  the  elimination  of  2/2 
million  additional  farmers^  These  would 
not  Just  be  the  "little  Inefficient  farmers. 
They  would  be  a  broad  category  of  farmers- 
large  and  small  alike. 

We  have  apparently  overlooked  the  most 
obvious  answer  to  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem An  expanded  rural  economy  would 
slow  down  the  outmlgratlon  of  farmers.  It 
would  create  an  expanded  rural  labor  force, 
both  on  the  farm  and  In  the  rural  com- 

"^Government  figures  show  that  the  largest 
pocket  of  poverty  In  America  today  Is  in  the 

rural  areas. 

The  farmer  Is  In  a  state  of  economic  de- 
pression because  he  Is  not  getting  a  fair 
price  for  his  production.  That  Is.  farm  raw 
material  prices  are  not  In  balance  with  the 
prices  of  other  segments  of  the  economy. 

The  situation  has  occurred  not  because  of 
anv  inexorable  laws  of  economics,  but  be- 
cause important  political  and  business  Inter- 
ests  have  served  to  gain  from  maintaining 
farm  raw  material  prices  at  depressed  levels. 

Our  profit-starved  rural  economy  has  been 
dependent  on  massive  doses  of  credit  ev-ery 
year  since  1953.  This  credit  will  one  day 
have  to  be  repaid.  When  we  do  this  we  will 
deprive  the  market  In  some  future  years  of 
the  income  necessary  to  consume  our  annual 
production  at  a  profitable  price  level. 

-nie  farmer  has  been  using  credit  to  keep 
his  head  above  water.  His  borrowing  always 
is  m  anticipation  of  future  profits,  but  the 
sad  fact  remains  that  repayment  often  Is 
made  from  liquidation  of  assets  accumulated 
In  prior  years. 
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There  Is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  credit 
that  is  available  in  the  United  States.  Ex- 
panded credit  cannot  much  longer  serve  as 
a  substitute  for  adequate  earnings  in  agri- 
culture. 

Ten  thousand  banks  collapsed  between 
1931  and  1934  because  of  the  necessity  for 
rural  bankers  to  withdraw  loanable  funds 
from  agriculture.  The  reason  the  bankers 
were  compelled  to  collect  farm  loans  at  an 
accelerated  pace  was  severe  underpayment 
for  agricultural  raw  material  production. 

To  prevent  a  repetition  of  this  catastrophe, 
we  recommend  that  th°  Federal  Government 
give  the  same  attention  to  farm  prices  that 
It  h.is  given  to  civil  rights,  the  war  on 
poverty,  tax  reduction  and  other  priority 
measures. 

If  farm  prices  are  restored  to  relative  bal- 
ance with  the  rest  of  the  economy,  we  can 
achieve  a  hus:e  bonus  of  output  and  income 
by  making  full  use  of  all  of  our  resources 
and  raw  material,  human  and  linanclal.  We 
can  provide  full  employment,  full  plant  ca- 
pacity, balance  the  budget  and  commence 
retirement  of  the  national  debt. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  COVERING  U.S. 
PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ATOMIC  ENERGY  AGENCY 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1963— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  ^H.  DOC.  NO.  88) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  referred 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Conor  ess  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  pursuant  to  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
Participation  Act,  the  seventh  annual  re- 
port covering  U.S.  participation  in  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  for 
the  year  1963. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House ,  February  15,  1965. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  FISCAL  YE^R 
1964  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  LTSIITED 
STATES   (H.DOC.  NO.  89> 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States :  which  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  annual  report  for  fiscal  year 
1964  of  the  Nat'onal  Science  Foundation 
as  required  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  the  advance  of 
science  was  a  source  of  pervading  pes.si- 
mism  in  our  land— and  around  the  world. 
There  were  fears  that  the  onrush  of 
man's  knowledge  would  outrun  man's 
wisdom  and  speed  humanity  toward  its 
own  extinction.  With  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  we 
committed  ourselves  to  the  development 
of  peaceful  science,  and  now  our  times 
are  marked  and  moved  by  an  optimism 
and  hopefulness  rare  in  all  the  history 
of  mankind. 


At  its  source  much  of  our  optimism 
flows  from  the  confidence  which  both 
the  advance  and  application  of  scientific 
knowledge  permits.  As  science  has  pro- 
vided us  with  new  insights  into  man's 
antecedents,  so  science  also  has  unlocked 
for  us  new  visions  of  man's  possibilities. 
Science  has  given  us  new  knowledge  of 
matter  and  of  living  things,  a  tetter 
understanding  of  natural  processes,  new 
and  unexpected  glimpses  into  what  we 
can  achieve  in  the  future.  The  power 
over  nature  which  science  is  giving  our 
generation  permits  us  to  look  fonvard 
with  hope  toward  the  solution  of  many 
age-old  problems,  if  we  apply  results  of 
the  scientific  advance  well  and  wisely. 

In  the  gains  and  change  of  these  post- 
war years,  American  science  has  played  a 
central  role.  Science  has  flourished  in 
America  as  never  before.  While  human 
knowledge  has  never  known — and  must 
never  know — national  boundaries,  it  is 
a  fact  that  our  Nation's  resources,  sta- 
bility, and  political  purposes  have  per- 
mitted American  science  to  benefit  the 
world  to  an  extent  unique  in  modern 
times. 

A  vital  factor  in  our  achievements  has 
been  our  national  effort  toward  under- 
standing, anticipating,  and  supporting 
the  creative  force  and  constructive  ends 
of  science  dedicated  to  peace,  not  con- 
quest—to elevating  human  life,  not  op- 
pressing it.  This  responsible  approach 
toward  science  has  come  broadly, 
throughout  our  society,  but  a  key  role 
has  been  taken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

While  possessed  of  no  special  gift  of 
foresight,  the  Federal  Government  has 
taken  a  forward-looking  role,  exercising 
both  desirable  initiative  and  appropriate 
self-restraint.  Support  for  science  has 
come  from  the  Government  without 
thought  of  making  science  subservient  to 
the  Government.  The  virtually  undis- 
puted leadership  held  by  America  to- 
day in  the  realm  of  science  and  tech- 
nology is  a  conspicuously  visible  testa- 
ment to  the  greater  compatibility  a  free 
society  affords  to  the  spirit  of  free  in- 
quiry. 

If  balance  has  been  approached  in  our 
overall  support  of  our  free  science, 
credit  is  abundantly  due  the  unheralded 
and  frequently  underestimated  role  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  Un- 
der its  first  Director,  Dr.  Alan  T.  Water- 
man, and  now  under  the  outstanding 
leadership  of  Dr.  Leland  Haworth, 
whose  first  annual  report  I  am  trans- 
mitting, the  Foundation  has  fulfilled 
many  times  over  the  intent  and  hopes 
of  the  Congress  which  established  it  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  decade. 

Close  and  understanding  accord  be- 
tween science  and  public  affairs  is  an  Im- 
perative for  free  societies  today.  As  I  am 
so  acutely  aware,  no  national  policy  or 
purpose  of  the  United  States  is  unaf- 
fected by  the  present  state  or  prospective 
scope  of  our  scientific  knowledge. 

We  look  to  it — 

For  the  technology  and  industry 
which  will  supply  us  with  new  products 
and  new  jobs  to  meet  our  needs. 

For  the  health  programs  which  will 
eventually  conquer  disease  and  disability. 


For  the  purposeful  and  useful  explora- 
tion of  the  seas  around  us  and  the  space 
above  us. 

And,  most  especially,  for  the  guidance 
that  will  permit  us  to  proceed  with 
greater  security  and  greater  confidence 
toward  our  goals  of  peace  and  justice  in 
a  free  world. 

As  no  other  force  has  contributed 
more  materially  to  our  effective  pursuit 
of  happiness  in  America,  so  it  is  true  that 
no  other  force  is  now  requiring  of  us  the 
more  careful  examination  and  reexam- 
ination of  the  workings,  values,  and  as- 
pirations of  our  society.  Science  is 
changing  many  of  the  very  premises  on 
which  our  greatly  successful  American 
society  has  been  built  over  the  past  two 
centuries.  If  we  are  to  strive  toward  our 
society's  continuing  success  and  further 
greatness,  we  must  not  merely  commit 
ourselves  to  Its  support — we  must  involve 
ourselves  in  seeking  to  understand  the 
profound  changes  which  it  promises. 

For  all  that  has  been  wrought  in  this 
land,  we  must  understand  that  these  are 
the  infant  years  of  a  new  age — not  the 
aging  days  of  an  old  era. 

Our  wisdom  must  be  always  the  equal 
of  our  knowledge  and  information.  For 
that  reason.  I  commend  to  you  this  re- 
port from  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, created  and  supported  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  encourage  your  unchanging 
steadfastness  in  support  of  what  is  re- 
quired to  assure  America's  continuing 
leadership  in  the  science  and  technology 
of  our  times. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  February  15.  1965. 
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GLOBAL  COMMUNICATIONS  SATEL- 
LITE SYSTEM— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  87) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  past  year  has  seen  important  ad- 
vances in  the  program  to  develop  a 
global  communications  satellite  system. 
The  first  launch  of  a  commercial  satellite 
is  to  take  place  in  the  early  months  of 
this  year. 

Through  the  initiative  of  the  United 
States  an  international  joint  venture 
has  been  established.  Under  the  law  I 
have  designated  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corp.  as  the  U.S.  participant. 
The  corporation  is  to  be  the  manager 
on  behalf  of  all  participants. 

Tlie  corporation  has  now  been  fi- 
nanced, has  constituted  its  first  board 
of  directors  to  replace  the  original  in- 
corporators and  has  moved  forward  with 
its  program.  All  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  responsibilities  under  the  act 
have  made  important  and  faithful  con- 
tributions with  the  sympathetic  assist- 
ance of  the  congressional  committees 
concerned. 

The  new  and  extraordinary  satellite 
telecommunications    medium    bringing 


npoDlcs  aiound  the  globe  into  closer  re- 
lationship is  nearer  to  fulfillment,  her- 
alding a  new  day  in  world  communica- 

*^°As' required  by  section  404(a)  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Act,  I  here- 
with transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
on  the  national  program  for  develop- 
ment and  application  of  the  communica- 
tions satellite  technology  to  the  services 

of  mankind. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  February  15, 1965. 


THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  <H.  DOC. 
NO.  86) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  ordered  to 
be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
The  Nation's  Capital  should  be  a  city 
in  which  every  American  can  take  justi- 
fiable pride,  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Is  more  than-a  city— it  is  the  seat  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  home  of 
our  most  meaningful  national  shrines. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  not  only 
planned  a  great  nation  but  a  great  capi- 
tal city  for  that  nation.  Their  foresight 
and  dedication— and  the  patient  work  of 
generations  of  Americans— have  built  a 
beautiful  and  inspiring  National  Capital. 
But  for  cities,  as  for  men,  there  is  no 
standing  still.  We  progress  or  we  fall 
back.  This  administration  will  not  fail 
in  the  stewardship  vested  in  it  for  the 
Nation's  Capital.  It  is  dedicated  to  en- 
hancing and  preserving  the  beauty  and 
dignity  of  our  Capital  and  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  lives  of  its  citizens. 

There  is  much  to  be  done.  The  pro- 
grams that  I  propose  envision  immediate 
as  well  as  long-range  changes  and  im- 
provements. We  must  continue  and 
strengthen  our  efforts  and  more  effec- 
tively marshal  our  resources  to  achieve 
the  goals  of  an  even  better  city.  Every 
American  must  always  be  able  to  point 
to  his  Nation's  Capital  as  a  living  expres- 
sion of  the  highest  ideals  of  democratic 
government. 

I 

Home  rule:  The  most  significant  re- 
quirement, and  one  which  can  be  ac- 
complished immediately,  is  the  restora- 
tion to  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia of  the  direction  and  control  of 
their  own  local  affairs.  I  have  already 
set  out  my  recommendations  in  this  re- 
spect in  a  message  to  the  Congress  pro- 
posing the  necessary  legislation. 


Municipal  services:  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, until  home  rule  has  been 
achieved,  and  the  District  government 
thereafter,  must  attack  the  deficiencies 
in  proerrams  which  now  exist.  Those 
deficiencies  which  follow  are  only  the 
most  important  and  the  most  urgent. 

A.  Education:  No  more  important  re- 
sponsibility rests  on  any  local  govern- 
ment than   the   provision  of   adequate 


educational  facilities  for  its  younger 
citizens.  No  need  is  more  urgent  than 
that  of  providing  for  all  boys  and  girls 
the  opportunity  to  secure  the  highest 
and  best  education  of  which  they  are 
capable. 

First.  The  public  school  system  of 
the  District,  which  already  has  many 
achievements  to  its  credit,  must  become 
one  of  the  great  school  systems  in  the 
Nation. 

Cun-iculums  and  teaching  methods 
must  reflect  the  best  experience  available 
in  the  United  States,  particularly  as  it  is 
related  to  young  people  who  come  to  the 
schools  from  disadvantaged  circum- 
.stances  at  home.  The  most  highly  qual- 
ified teachers  must  be  recruited,  and 
teachers  in  temporary  category  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  More  supporting  per- 
sonnel, particularly  counselors,  are 
needed.  No  child  should  lack  adequate 
textbooks  and  no  school  should  lack 
either  an  adequate  library  or  a  trained 
librarian.  Vocational  education  must  be 
more  closely  related  to  the  demands  of 
the  modern  world,  as  well  as  to  the  op- 
portunities for  further  training  which 
will  be  afforded  by  the  community  col- 
lege. Improvements  can  be  made  in  the 
training  of  the  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped  which  will  enable  many 
more  to  achieve  full  or  partial  self-suffi- 
ciency. 

The  physical  plant,  within  a  decade 
at  most,  should  be  made  adequate.  New 
buildings  should  continue  the  principles 
of  modem  school  design  now  being  pur- 
sued. More  immediately,  there  must  be 
adequate  space  for  every  child,  including, 
needless  to  say,  those  whom  improved 
facilities,  improved  educational  meas- 
ures, and  improved  economic  conditions 
will  prevent  becoming  dropouts.  The 
Capital  of  the  richest  nation  on  earth 
cannot  tolerate  part-time  classes,  classes 
in  makeshift  rooms,  and  classes  so  large 
that  instruction  becomes  difficult  or  im- 
possible. 

Second.  A  committee  of  nationally 
recognized  educators,  after  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  District's  situation,  has 
recommended  that  the  District  should 
establish  immediately  a  community  col- 
lege and  a  college  of  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  under  a  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion. The  former  institution  would  pro- 
vide a  2-year  program,  including  both  the 
first  2  years  of  college  work  and  advanced 
technical  training  in  a  variety  of  sub- 
professional  skills.  The  latter,  which 
would  absorb  the  present  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Teachers  College,  would  empha- 
size teacher  training  but  would  also  pro- 
vide instruction  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  growing  as  the  need  developed. 
These  two  institutions  should  be  brought 
into  being  without  delay.  I  will  shortly 
recommend  to  the  Congress  the  neces- 
sary legislation. 

Third.  The  District  should  participate 
in  the  residential  vocational  school  pro- 
gram authorized  by  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963.  Such  a  school  can 
demonstrate  the  advantages  of  combin- 
ing the  most  modern  vocational  educa- 
tion with  the  healthy  and  stimulating 
living  environment  now  missing  from  the 
lives  of  many  District  children.  It  is  my 
hope  that  plans  for  a  school  will  be  made 


immediately  with  the  help  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

B.  Health  and  welfare:  The  public 
health  effort  in  the  District  has  been  im- 
pressive in  recent  years,  and  the  momen- 
tum must  be  continued.  Health  is  essen- 
tial to  the  productivity  and  financial  in- 
dependence of  individuals,  and  to  a  sound 
economy.  Adequate  programs  to  pre- 
vent disease  and  disability,  to  combat 
mental  retardation,  to  reduce  prevent- 
able deaths,  especially  among  infants, 
and  to  provide  medical  care  and  related 
services  to  those  unable  to  pay  for  them, 
are  essential  District  needs. 

The  reconstruction  and  enlargement  of 
District  of  Columbia  General  Hospital 
now  underway  will  ease  the  congestion 
there,  but  urgent  need  exists  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  community  health  centers 
in  several  parts  of  the  city,  to  bring 
health  services  closer  to  the  people  for 
whom  they  are  designed.  These  centers, 
by  including  the  facilities  needed  for 
comprehensive  community-based  mental 
health  services,  will  also  bring  the  Dis- 
trict to  the  forefront  in  carrying  out  both 
the  present  national  mental  health  pro- 
gram and  the  additional  programs  which 
I  have  recently  recommended. 

Improvements  in  physical  plant  must 
be  matched  by  increased  availability  of 
services.  We  know  now  that  denial  of 
preventive  services,  based  on  unrealistic 
standards  of  medical  indigency,  are  not 
measures  of  economy,  but  rather  guar- 
antees of  increasing  costs  of  social  serv- 
ices later  on.  The  provision  of  prenatal 
care  is  a  classic  example.  Children's 
Hospital,  which  by  reason  of  its  special- 
ized facilities  for  the  young  is  unique,  and 
stands  among  the  best  in  its  field  in  the 
United  States,  must  be  put  on  a  sound 
financial  basis. 

A  proper  welfare  program  must  not 
only  be  tightly  administered  and  free  of 
cheating  and  fraud,  but  also  must  insure 
that  those  in  actual  need  of  aid  are  pro- 
vided for  in  a  manner  and  at  a  level  con- 
sistent with  decency  and  humanity.  Not 
only  is  this  in  the  American  tradition,  but 
it  is  also  prudent.  Inadequate  programs 
inadequately  staffed  exact  a  price  we 
cannot  afford  to  pay.  in  delinquency, 
crime,  disease,  broken  homes  and  broken 
lives.  Nor  can  we  ignore  the  added  costs 
of  institutional  care  for  the  children  and 
the  elderly  from  families  whose  re- 
sources, tenuous  at  best  in  many  cases, 
collapse  and  are  lost  in  extremes  of  pov- 
erty. Further  District  participation  in 
the  prosrams  made  possible  by  the  1961 
and  1962  amendments  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  should  no  longer  be  delayed. 

C.  Public  safety:  The  District  has  not 
been  spared  in  the  general  increase  in 
crime  now  being  experienced  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  impairment 
of  the  security  of  person  and  property, 
and  the  mounting  rates  of  juvenile  crime, 
are  matters  of  major  concern. 

The  problems  run  deep,  and  will  not 
yield  to  quick  and  easy  answers.  We 
must  not  weaken  our  resolve  to  identify 
and  eliminate  the  causes  of  criminal  ac- 
tivity. This  is  the  thrust  of  the  District's 
program  to  combat  juvenile  delinquency 
in  the  Cardozo  area— a  program  which 
must  be  extended  as  needed  throughout 
the  District  as  rapidly  as  its  component 
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parts  can  be  evaluated.  This  is  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  program  to  combat 
poverty,  and  of  the  programs  for  im- 
provement in  education,  health,  welfare, 
housing,  and  recreation. 

All  these  are  vital,  but  they  are  not 
enough.  Crime  will  not  wait  while  we 
pull  it  up  by  the  roots.  We  must  have  a 
fair  and  effective  system  of  law  enforce- 
ment to  deal  with  those  who  break  our 
laws.  We  have  given  too  low  a  priority 
to  our  methods  and  institutions  of  law 
enforcement — our  police,  our  criminal 
courts,  and  our  correctional  agencies. 
This  neglect  must  not  continue,  and  the 
District  should  be  the  first  to  remedy  it. 

The  police  are  our  front  line,  both 
offensive  and  defensive,  in  the  fight 
against  crime.  We  ask  the  policeman  to 
fit  our  principles  to  hard  realities,  to 
make  our  rules  just  in  their  operation, 
to  apply  our  laws  to  an  infinite  variety 
of  human  situ.itions.  Because  he  repre- 
sents the  law  to  the  great  majority  of  our 
people,  we  ask  him  to  impart  respect  for 
law  in  his  every  act.  As  the  representa- 
tive of  government  whom  we  send  out 
In  the  streets,  we  impose  on  him  a  job  of 
social  aid  and  accommodation  as  many- 
sided  as  government  itself. 

To  do  all  of  these  things  well,  the  po- 
liceman must  be  a  man  of  high  caliber 
attracted  to  police  work  by  sufficiently 
strong  incentives,  and  trained  beyond 
anything  we  have  heretofore  thought 
necessary.  The  police  department  must 
have  a  closer  working  relationship  with 
the  social  agencies  of  the  community, 
for  their  problems  and  objectives  are  so 
often  connected  or  concurrent.  There  is 
a  great  need  for  all  people  to  learn  about, 
to  understand,  and  to  assist  the  police- 
man in  his  work. 

The  courts  have  traditionally  been 
the  symbol  and  the  guardian  of  our 
cherished  freedoms,  but  local  criminal 
courts  are  so  overloaded  that  their  image 
is  tarnished,  their  functioning  in-pcdcd, 
and  their  effectiveness  weakened.  More 
courts  and  judges  is  one  answer,  but  need 
not  be  the  only  one.  Full-scale  court 
proceedings  might  be  eliminated  for 
minor  offenses  which  could  be  handled 
by  administrative  arrangements  under 
close  judicial  supervision.  Certain  types 
of  offenders  might  be  referred  directly 
to  social  agencies  for  non-judicial  treat- 
ment. Som.e  conduct  which  we  now  label 
criminal  might  better  be  removed  from 
the  criminal  .system  and  dealt  with  more 
effectively  and  appropriately  elsewhere. 
Every  possibility  must  be  explored. 

Correctional  agencies  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  those  who  have  been 
found  guilty  of  a  criminal  offense  face 
enormously  complex  problems.  Some  of 
the  time-honored  methods  are  proving 
to  be  inadequate.  Many  new  ideas  are 
being  developed  and  applied,  with  still 
uncertain  results.  We  cannot  wait  un- 
til they  are  certain.  We  should  put  to 
work  in  the  District  the  most  promising 
attempts  to  cure  the  maladjustments 
v.'hich  lead  to  crime.  We  cannot  tolerate 
an  endless,  self-defeating  cycle  of  im- 
prisonment, release  and  reimprisonment 
which  fails  to  alter  undesirable  attitudes 
and  behavior.  We  must  especially  find 
ways  to  help  the  first  offender  avoid  a 
continuing  career  of  crime. 


These  needs  are  urgent,  and  our  re- 
sponses in  the  District  will  aid  and  en- 
'courage  efforts  throughout  the  Nation. 
It  will  not  do  merely  to  attempt  minor 
changes:  the  problem  is  too  big  and  too 
important  to  the  community.  We  must 
seek  the  broadest  and  most  imaginative 
improvements  in  the  entire  legal  and  so- 
cial structure  of  our  criminal  law  and  its 
administration.  To  do  this,  I  shall  estab- 
lish a  commission  which  will  concern 
itself  specifically  with  crime  and  law  en- 
forcement in  the  District.  It  will  enlist 
the  best  advice  and  assistance  available, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  will  work  closely  with  the  na- 
tional panel  to  be  created  shortly.  Our 
goal  must  be  no  less  than  the  planning 
and  establishment  in  the  District  of  a 
model  system  which  will  best  achieve  fair 
and  effective  law  enforcement. 

There  are,  in  addition,  opportunities 
for  immediate  action.  Some  control  of 
firearms  within  the  District  is  urgently 
needed.  Legislation  providing  for  the 
registration  of  pistols,  which  is  an  ap- 
propriate first  step,  will  shortly  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. The  police  department  should 
be  enlarged,  as  I  have  recommended  in 
the  District's  budget.  Moreover,  it  should 
be  afforded  authority  and  funds  to  pay 
for  overtime  work,  and  to  employ  clerical 
and  other  workers  to  permit  officers  to 
use  their  police  training  to  full  advan- 
tage. Both  would  increase  its  effective 
strength. 

D.  Recreation :  The  District  has  not  yet 
caught  up  with  the  needs  of  its  citizens — 
either  young  or  old — for  facilities  which 
permit  them  to  relax  and  to  play.  Some 
areas  of  the  city  lack  these  facilities,  par- 
ticularly areas  where  incomes  are  low, 
and  where  residents  are  generally  lack- 
ing in  the  resources  to  enable  them  to 
take  advantage  of  recreational  facilities 
elsewhere.  The  goal  must  be  an  ade- 
quate system  of  recreational  facilities 
throughout  the  District  within  the  next 
decade. 

The  John  F.  Kennedy  playground, 
largely  equipped  by  private  citizens, 
demonstrates  not  only  the  possibilities 
but  also  the  enthusiastic  response  of  the 
community  to  adequate  play  space. 
Equally  desirable  facilities  should  be  pro- 
vided in  other  parts  of  the  District,  par- 
ticularly in  areas  now  inadequately 
served. 

E.  Housing  and  urban  renewal:  The 
District,  in  common  with  other  American 
cities,  .suffers  badly  from  a  major  short- 
age of  housing  adequate  for  its  lower 
income  groups.  Public  housing  is  being 
supplied  for  low-income  families  dis- 
placed by  public  projects :  but  nonpriority 
families  and  large  families  even  with 
priority  are  afforded  little  relief.  More 
public  housing  is  an  urgent  necessity. 
Devices  such  as  the  housing  of  large 
families  In  individual  houses  by  means 
of  rent  subsidies  must  be  continued  and 
expanded.  New  solutions  must  be  devel- 
oped and  applied. 

Equally  important  are  measures  to  se- 
cure decent  housing  for  the  families 
whose  incomes  are  high  enough  to  make 
them  Ineligible  for  public  housing,  but 
who  cannot  find  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary private  accommodations  at  prices 


or  rents  they  can  afford.  There  must  be 
more  vigorous  efforts  in  the  District,  both 
public,  and  private,  to  take  advantage  of 
all  the  programs  now  available  under  the 
national  housing  laws. 

The  District's  urban  renewal  program 
must  make  a  major  effort  in  the  years 
ahead  to  provide  decent  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families.  Tlie  re- 
habilitation and  renewal  project  now  un- 
derway in  Northwest  Urban  Renewal 
Area  Project  No.  1  may  well  offer  an  ap- 
proach which  can  provide  experience  for 
similar  projects  elsewhere.  Tbere  must 
be  vigorous  and  prornpt  enforcement  of 
the  housing  code,  particularly  in  those 
areas  where  continuing  deterioration 
may  escalate  into  irrecoverable  slums. 
Too  little  effort  has  been  exerted  to  as- 
sure that  violations  are  detected  and  cor- 
rected promptly.  Both  tenants  and  land- 
lords must  be  made  aware  of  their 
responsibilities  as  well  as  their  rights. 

Urban  renewal  powers  must  be  made 
available  to  the  District,  as  they  are  to 
other  cities,  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  blighted  commercial  areas.  They  are 
particularly  needed  in  the  central  city, 
where  the  demonstrated  Interest  of  the 
business  community  insures  a  fruitful 
coopeiation  between  public  and  private 
efforts. 

There  is  need,  too.  for  a  reorganization 
of  the  urban  renewal  and  public  housing 
machinery  of  the  District,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  more  responsive  to  the  Dis- 
trict's multiple  needs.  Immediate  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  changes  which  will 
focus  appropriate  resi^onsibility.  and 
commensurate  authority,  in  the  District's 
Board  of  Commissioners.  Some  delays 
are  inherent  in  major  urban  projects, 
and  no  doubt  this  has  been  particularly 
true  during  the  early  years  of  the  urban 
renewal  program,  but  we  can  no  longer 
afford  or  tolerate  such  delays. 

P.  Poverty:  The  District  can  and 
should  be  a  leader  and  an  example  to  the 
Nation  in  the  attack  on  poverty.  Al- 
ready there  is  a  bold  beginning,  coordi- 
nated by  the  United  Planning  Organiza- 
tion, and  using  the  combined  resources  of 
the  Federal  and  District  Governments 
and  generous  aid  from  both  the  Ford  and 
the  Eugene  and  Agnes  E.  A'leyer  Founda- 
tions. But  the  war  on  poverty  is  not  to 
be  won  in  one  cataclysmic  battle.  It  is 
more  a  war  of  attrition,  in  which  there 
must  be  no  letup  of  effort.  The  District 
must  continue  to  provide  training,  coun- 
seling, employment  services,  and  other 
aid  on  a  coordinated  and  more  intensive 
basis  to  those  who  are  now  unemployed 
or  so  underemployed  that  they  cannot 
provide  support  for  their  families.  It 
must  have  a  minimum  wage  law  expand- 
ed to  cover  men,  as  well  as  women  and 
children.  It  must  provide  the  education- 
al help  and  other  aids  which  will  insure 
that  the  next  generation,  the  potential 
welfare  clients  of  the  1970's  and  1980's. 
meet  the  challenge  of  our  new  technology 
and  become  self-supporting.  We  must 
break  the  cycle  of  poverty  and  depend- 
ency. It  can  be  done.  It  will,  in  the  long 
run,  be  far  less  expensive  than  any  other 

course. 

ni 

The  District  and  the  National  Capital 
region:  The  District  of  Columbia  is  no 
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longer  the  largest  element  of  the  Wash- 
neton  metropolitan  region,  either  in 
number  of  residents  or  in  area.  Increas- 
nelv  the  problems  of  the  District  blend 
into  and  become  a  part  of  regional  prob- 
lems Transportation,  water,  air  pollu- 
tion sewage  and  waste  disposal,  fire  and 
police  protection,  recreation,  employ- 
ment and  economic  development  are 
only  a  partial  list  of  matters  in  which 
neither  the  District  nor  any  other  part  of 
the  area  can  proceed  behind  its  own 
jurisdictional  curtains. 

A  Transportation:  The  most  critical 
of  the  regional  development  needs  is 
transportation.  Washington  is  now  the 
only  major  capital  in  the  Western  World 
lacking  a  rail  rapid  transit  system. 
There  is  urgent  need  to  begin  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  system— largely  with- 
in the  District  at  the  beginning,  but 
eventually  extending  into  the  suburbs 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  I  have  al- 
ready transmitted  to  the  Congress  pro- 
posed authorizing  legislation. 

The  highway  program,  both  within 
and  without  the  District,  must  likewise 
not  be  allowed  to  lag.  The  cooperative 
efforts  of  District  and  Federal  agencies 
through  the  Policy  Advisory  Committee 
to  review  some  elements  of  the  program 
should  be  continued.  Construction 
should  proceed  as  rapidly  as  funds  can 
be  made  available. 

B.  Regional  development:  I  have  al- 
ready indicated  my  hopes  that  the  Poto- 
mac River  will  become  a  model  of  beauty 
and  usefulness  for  the  Capital  and  the 
Nation.    There  are,  however,  many  other 
problems  of  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area  for  which  long-range  metropoU- 
tan  solutions  are  necessary.    The  inter- 
est of  the  Federal  Government  m  the 
best  development  of  the  region  is  mani- 
fest, and   its   cooperation  in   resolving 
regional  problems  is  essential.    We  must 
encourage  and  facilitate  local  efforts  to 
create  effective  organs  of  regional  co- 
operation.     In    addition,    the    Federal 
Government  must  utilize  its  own  policies 
and  programs  to  assist  the  region  to  de- 
velop in  a  way  which  will  maximize  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment operations,  and  which  will  per- 
mit this  region  to  exemplify  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  world  the  best  m  re- 
gional   cooperation    and    metropohtan 
growth. 

IV 

Washington  as  a  national  capital: 
The  District,  as  the  Nation's  Capital, 
must  meet  the  special  requirements  im- 
posed on  the  capital  city  of  a  great  na- 
tion. We  are  committed  to  preserving 
and  enhancing  the  great  avenues,  the 
great  museums  and  galleries,  the  great 
sweep  of  the  Mall. 

LefTislation  is  being  prepared  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposals  to  transf orni 
Peimsylvania  Avenue  from  its  present 
shabby  state  to  a  new  dignity  and  gran- 
deur. As  long  as  blight  and  ugliness  dis- 
figure any  part  of  this  historic  Imk 
between  the  Capitol  and  the  White 
House,  it  cannot  suitably  serve  as  the 
main  ceremonial  avenue  of  the  Nation, 
either  to  American  citizens  or  to  visitors 
from  abroad.  The  proposal  need  not  be 
undertaken  at  once  in  all  of  its  aspects. 


but  every  aid  and  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  further  study  and  refinement 
of  its  details  and  to  the  establishment  of 
the  creative  partnership  of  Grovemment 
and  private  enterprise  needed  to  convert 
the  avenue  into  a  thoroughfare  worthy 
of  the  Nation's  pride. 

There  are  other  areas  where  needed 
improvements  can  also  be  accelerated. 
The  Washington  Monument  can  be  given 
the  setting  it  deserves  as  soon  as  the  de- 
velopment of  the  freeway  from  the 
Roosevelt  Bridge  to  the  14th  Street 
Bridge,  and  the  9th  and  14th  Street 
undei-passes  of  the  Mall  permit  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  15th  Street  traffic  from 
near  the  base  of  the  monument.  The 
temporary  buildings  which  huddled  at 
its  base  are  already  gone,  and  the  plans 
to  improve  its  immediate  surroundings 
must  be  pushed  forward. 

The  Lincoln  Memorial,  long  throttled 
by  a  circle  of  heavy  automobile  traffic, 
can  be  freed  of  its  noose  as  soon  as  the 
freeway  running  beneath  its  grounds 
permits  the  area  facing  the  Reflecting 
Pool  and  the  monument  to  be  reserved 
for  the  visitor  on  foot.  The  memorial 
will  not  achieve  its  proper  setting,  how- 
ever, until  the  remaining  obsolete  and 
temporary  buildings  on  Constitution 
Avenue  are  eliminated. 

There  are  many  other  projects.  Tem- 
poraiT  buildings  on  public  space 
throughout  the  monument  area  must 
be  removed.  There  is  need  to  carry  for- 
ward the  plans  to  develop  the  potential 
of  the  Mall,  so  that  it  may  be  a  place  of 
life  and  beauty,  of  pleasure  and  relaxa- 
tion. There  is  need  for  a  visitors'  center 
which  will  provide  perspective  and 
understanding  regarding  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  myriad  students  and 
tourists  who  come  to  Washington  to  see 
and  learn. 

There  is  also  urgent  need  to  proceed 
with  the  improvement  of  the  central 
business  district  in  a  way  which  permits 
full  coordination  with  the  progress  or 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The  full  poten- 
tial of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  from  the 
Capitol  to  the  Anacostia  River  as  a  major 
entranceway  to  the  city  has  not  been 
realized.  There  is  the  development  of 
Wasliington's  waterfront  in  connection 
with  the  new  aquarium.  There  is  the 
need  to  identify  landmark  buildings  and 
places,  and  to  work  out  means  by  which 
to  encourage  their  preservation. 

The  District  presents  both  a  challenge 
and  an  opportunity.  Here  we  have  nat- 
ural beauty  as  well  as  buildings  of  his- 
toric and  architectural  value.  The  great 
sweep  of  the  Potomac  River.  Rock  Creek 
Park,  and  the  ring  of  parks  where  the  old 
Civil  War  forts  stood  make  the  District 
a  city  in  a  park.  In  its  heart  the  gran- 
deur of  the  Mall,  the  many  circles  and 
squares,  and  the  great  street  trees  carry 
natural  beauty  to  everyone. 

Today  there  is  new  awareness  of  our 
urban  environment.  We  can.  if  we  will, 
make  the  District  the  symbol  of  the  best 
of  our  aspirations.  We  can  make  it  a  city 
in  which  our  citizens  will  live  in  comfort 
and  safety,  and  with  pride,  and  in  which 
commerce  and  industry  will  flourish.  We 
can  make  it  a  capital  which  its  millions 
of  visitors  will  admire.    All  this  we  must 


do.    I  am  sure  the  Congress  will  join  me 
in  accepting  the  challenge. 

Lyndon  B.Johnson. 
The  WHrrE  House,  February  15,  1965. 


PROPOSED    ADJUSTMENT    OF 
WITHHOLDING  TAXES 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Minshall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  mil- 
lions of  American  taxpayers  are  shocked 
to  find  themselves  owing  the  Federal 
Government  a  great  deal  more  income 
tax  for  1964  than  they  had  expected. 

This  is  a  debt  few  of  them  anticipated 
and  that  many  are  not  financially  pre- 
pared to  meet  without  serious  economic 
hardship. 

Because  income  taxes  were  underwith- 
held    by    the    Government    last    year, 
through  confusion  and  conflict  in  the 
administration's  tax  rate  bill,  taxpayers 
now  must  pay  the  penalty  for  the  Gov- 
ernment's carelessness  in  setting  up  a 
two-stage  drop  in  the  tax  rate,  while 
allowing  a  larger,  one-stage  drop  in  with- 
holding.   Many    of    us   cautioned   that 
payroll  deductions  would  not  be  large 
enough,  but  no  steps  were  taken  to  cor- 
rect the   inequity  and   taxpayers  were 
urged  to  spend  their  bigger  take-home 
paychecks.    The  onus  is  on  the  Govern- 
ment, not  the  unsuspecting  taxpayer. 

Only  last  week.  Congressman  Utt  in- 
troduced legislation  to  spread  payments 
due  on  April  15  over  the  next  year  so  that 
taxpayers  will  not  feel  such  a  heavy  im- 
pact at  this  time.    Economic  problems 
on  the  family  level  are  quickly  reflected 
in  the  national  economy,  and  I  fear  the 
repercussions  that  mass  borrowing  and 
depletion  of  personal  savings  accounts 
could  have.    I  am  therefore  cosponsoring 
a  bill  to  give  taxpayers  a  chance  to  adjust 
withholding  taxes  so  that  the  time  for 
payment  of  one-half  of  the  1964  with- 
holding deficiency  will  be  April  15,  1966. 
By  adjusting  withholding  taxes  during 
the  balance  of  1965.  it  would,  in  effect,  re- 
store a  two-stage  withholding  system  to 
correspond  with  the  two-stage  tax  re- 
duction. 

Because  April  15  is  drawing  near,  and 
because  taxpayers  are  being  urged  to  file 
returns  early,  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
take  remedial  action  just  as  quickly  as 
possible. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS 
Mr.    GROSS.     Mr.     Speaker. 


I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  RobisonI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
indeed  a  week  of  great  significance  in 
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the  histoiy  of  Lithuania.  Not  only  do 
we  commemorate  the  47th  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania,  but  this  week  also  marks  the 
714th  anniversary  of  the  formation  of 
the  Lithuanian  state  and  the  712th  an- 
nivcrsaiy  of  the  founding  of  the  Lithu- 
anian kingdom. 

As  wc  again  pause  to  honor  the  Lithu- 
anian Independence  Day,  it  is  sad  that 
the  peoples  of  that  counti-y  have  little 
to  celebrate.  The  people  of  Lithuania 
and  the  other  Baltic  States  have  now 
been  under  the  control  of  the  Soviet 
Union  for  almost  25  years. 

I  have  today  reintroduced  a  concurrent 
resolution  requesting  the  President  to 
bring  the  Baltic  States  que.stion  before 
the  United  Nations  so  that  these  peoples 
might  once  again  enjoy  the  freedom  they 
hold  so  dear.  While  these  thoughts  are 
still  fresh  in  our  minds.  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  adopt  this  measure  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  peoples  of  the  Baltic  States 
have  already  lived  too  long  as  captives. 


SIXTY-SEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  SINKING  OF  THE  BATTLE- 
SHIP "MAINE"  IN  HAVANA  HAR- 
BOR, CUBA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  special  orders 
heretofore  entered  into,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'H.ar.^]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  is  the  67th  anniversary  of  the 
sinking  of  the  US.  battleship  Maine  in 
Havana  Harbor  in  Cuba.  It  is  an  anni- 
versary that  veterans  of  the  war  with 
Spain,  which  was  triggered  by  the  blow- 
ing up  of  the  Maine,  observed  during  the 
years  with  appropriate  memorial  serv- 
ices for  the  Maine's  heroic  dead,  num- 
bering 266. 

Ninety-two  veterans  of  the  war  with 
Spain  were  elected  by  their  constituents 
to  the  Congress  cf  the  United  States, 
When  I  came  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1949,  I  was  one  of  four 
Spanish  War  veterans  then  serving  in  the 
House.  Today,  I  am  the  last  veteran  of 
that  war  of  67  years  ago  in  this  or  the 
other  body.  This  has  been  the  case  for 
a  number  of  years. 

Deeply  I  have  felt  that  this  circum- 
stance of  sui-vival  has  placed  upon  me 
a  responsibility.  In  respect  and  affection 
for  my  comrades  who  are  gone,  I  feel 
that  10  the  utmost  of  my  ability  I  should 
continue,  as  long  as  I  am  here,  to  be  a 
sort  of  spoke.sman  for  the  spirit  of  1898. 

The  spirit  of  1898  was  a  precious  ex- 
pression of  pure  patriotism,  something 
that  was  in  the  nostrils  and  the  hearts 
and  the  souls  of  American  men  and 
women  near  the  turn  of  the  centui'y.  It 
was  the  spirit  of  a  people  responding  to 
the  call  of  the  destiny  ahead,  a  spirit 
that  with  the  succession  of  events  it 
influenced,  truly,  can  be  said  to  have 
turned  the  course  of  history. 

Every  year  of  my  congressional  tenure 
I  have  been  granted  a  special  order  on 
February  15  or  the  date  closest  thereto 
If  on  Februa'-T  15  the  House  were  not  In 
session.  I  appreciate  that  as  a  veteran 
of  a  war  fought  67  years  ago  I  cannot 
continue  this  practice  for  too  many  years. 
I  earnestly  suggest  that  after  this  last 


Spanish  War  veteran  is  gone,  members 
of  tlae  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  might 
wish  to  continue  the  observance  on  the 
iloor  of  this  Chamber  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  sinking  of  the  Maine. 
\  It  will  be  remembered,  of  course,  that 
tne  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  was  founded  by  the  over- 
sea veterans  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  sailors  who  had  served  in  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific,  soldiers  who  had 
fought  in  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  in  China  during  the  Boxer 
uprising. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  at  this  point  an  editorial 
from  the  February  11,  1965,  issue  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  the  National  Tribune: 
Sinking  of  the  "Maine" 

The  passage  of  67  years  has  dimmed  In  the 
minds  of  most  Americans  the  historic  event 
that  took  place  in  Havana  Harbor,  Cuba, 
on  February  15,  1898. 

Few  Americans  alive  today  can  recall  the 
mysterious  attack  upon  the  battleship  Maine 
as  it  lay  at  anchor  off  Havana.  The  explosion 
which  rent  the  battleship  with  the  loss  of 
266  officers  and  men  out  of  a  complement 
of  354  was  a  major  disaster  and  it  brought 
the  United  States  into  direct  conflict  with 
the  Spanish  Empire. 

The  sinking  of  the  Maine  awakened  the 
conscience  of  this  Nation  and  immed'ately 
there  arose  an  lnsl£tent  demand  from  mil- 
lions of  Americans  that  we  go  to  war  with 
Spain.  Inevitably  this  decision  was  made 
and  history  records  the  splendid  accomplish- 
ments of  the  last  completely  volunteer  army 
made  up  largely  of  American  boys  in  their 
teens.  More  than  6.000  American  youths 
died  in  action  or  from  deadly  tropical  dis- 
eases. In  addition  the  lifespan  of  many 
more  thousands  was  curtailed  becaiise  of 
the  hardships  endured  during  the  campaigns 
in  the  tropical  areas. 

The  plight  of  the  Cuban  people  particu- 
larly had  been  deteriorating  for  a  number 
of  years  under  the  dominance  of  the  King- 
dom of  Spain. 

Only  90  miles  from  our  shore,  this  country 
had  not  only  taken  official  notice  of  the 
sad  status  of  our  neighbors  but  the  American 
people  themselves  viev/ed  the  situation  with 
some  alarm.  Thus  it  was  an  easy  matter 
to  step  into  conflict  in  an  endeavor  to  gain 
freedom  for  the  Cuban  people. 

While  some  historians  have  seen  fit  to 
minimize  the  war  itself  and  its  afterward 
effects,  it  is  a  historic  fact  that  the  success- 
ful conclusion  of  this  warfare  brought  to 
America  untold  immediate  wealth.  Victory 
made  possible  the  Panama  Canal,  brought 
ultimate  success  over  the  dreaded  plague 
of  yellow  fever  and  opened  up  broad  vistas  of 
world  commerce.  It  can  be  unequivccably 
stated  that  the  lessons  learned  during  this 
conflict  laid  the  foundation  for  victory  in 
both  World  Wars. 

Now  the  ranks  of  the  survivors  of  this 
conflict  grow  thinner  each  year.  Their  aver- 
age age  is  well  over  83,  but  they  can  take 
pride  and  comfort  in  the  fact  that  they 
played  a  vital  role  in  the  making  of  America 
as  we  know  it  today. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  TMr.  Albert]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recced. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  join  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 


In  observing  the  67th  anniversary  date  of 
the  sinking  of  the  battleship  Maine  in 
Havana  Harbor,  which  triggered  the  in- 
volvement of  the  United  States  in  a 
major  military  action  against  a  foreign 
power  on  foreign  soil  and  in  defense  of 
freedom  on  this  continent.  As  the  House 
knows,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  was 
himself  a  member  of  the  Army  of  over 
18,000  Regulars  and  volunteers  who 
fought  in  Cuba  in  1898.  He  served  with 
the  33d  Volunteer  Infantry  of  Michigan 
under  General  DufBeld.  He  is  the  lone 
Member  of  the  House  at  this  time  to  have 
experienced  the  rigors  of  the  Cuban  cam- 
paign. He  has  shared  with  us  his  rec- 
ollections of  the  battles  and  events  of 
that  epic  period  in  our  history.  Through 
him  we  have  come  to  know  the  spirit 
of  liberation  and  abiding  belief  in  free 
government  which  inspired  these  cou- 
rageous men  who  fought  under  circum- 
stances rarely  suffered  in  modern  war- 
fare— shortages  of  munitions  and  equip- 
ment, food,  and  medical  supplies. 

He  has  transmitted  to  us  their  deter- 
mination to  aid  the  suppressed  Cuban 
peoples  suffering  under  the  yoke  of  Span- 
ish rule.  He  has  opened  our  eyes  to  the 
deeds  of  bravery  and  self-sacrifice  com- 
missioned by  the  troops,  and  the  military 
genius  of  strategist  Maj.  Gen.  William 
R.  Shafter  w-ho  commanded  the  Army  in 
Cuba,  of  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  of  divi- 
sion commandersoLawton  and  Kent,  and 
brigade  commanders  Chaffee,  Hawkins, 
Ludlow  and  Duffield,  all  names  lettered 
in  gold  on  the  rosters  of  our  military 
heroes. 

These  were  the  forces  which,  together 
with  our  sti'ong  naval  forces  under  Com- 
modore George  Dewey,  occupied  not  only 
Cuba  but  Puerto  Rico,  the  Pacific  island 
of  Guam  in  the  Marianas,  the  harbor 
of  Manila  Bay  in  the  Philippines  and 
which  were  indirectly  responsible  for  the 
annexation  of  Hawaii  which  had  been 
seeking  union  with  the  United  States 
since  1893.  The  peace  treaty  provided 
for  full  title  to  the  Philippines,  cession 
of  Guam  and  Puerto  Rico  and  Spain's 
relinquishing  of  sovereignty  ever  Cuba. 

These  new  bases  in  the  Pacific,  a  boon 
to  American  trade  in  the  Orient  and 
helpful  in  offsetting  the  effects  of  then 
recently  acquired  European  bases  in  that 
area,  were  slated  to  have  even  greater 
significance  in  the  outcome  of  a  world 
war  decades  later. 

This  Amei-ican  victory  gave  the  United 
States  strategic  supremacy  in  the  Carib- 
bean area,  involved  it  in  the  problems  of 
the  Par  East,  spurred  the  growth  of  our 
Navy,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  Destiny,  we  know 
now,  at  this  point  in  our  history,  had 
called  the  United  States  to  a  leading  role 
in  world  affairs.  Henceforth.  America 
turned  her  gaze  outward  and,  building 
upon  the  base  provided  by  her  leadership 
in  Cuba,  commenced  a  new  role  on  the 
world  stage. 

It  is  scarcely  any  wonder  that  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
treasures  his  memories  of  those  momen- 
tous days  when  our  country  laid  aside 
the  things  of  her  youth,  and  took  up  the 
burdens  and  glories  of  world  leadership. 
He  sees  these  events  both  from  the  per- 
sonal and  the  broader  national  and  in- 
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ternational  view.  He  knows  the  hun- 
dreds of  human  sacrifices,  great  and 
small,  which  made  possible  our  emer- 
gence' as  a  world  power.  He  knows  that 
we  have  accepted  these  sacrifices  and 
perhaps  acknowledged  them  and  com- 
pensated them  too  httle. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  pay  tribute  to  him 
personally  and  to  his  comrades  of  his 
early  years  to  whom  we  owe  a  debt  be- 
yond accounting. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  I  Mr.  Cramer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CRAMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  in- 
deed a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  in  paying  tribute  today 
to  that   wondrous   breed  of   men   who 
fought  for  America  on  a  purely  voluntary 
basis  during  the  Spanish- American  War. 
I  believe  the  gentleman  is  the  only  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  serving  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress who  fought  in  that  war  during  1898. 
It  was  67  years  ago  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  tragic  event  occurred.     On  a 
peaceful  Sunday  evening  at  Havana  Har- 
bor in  Cuba,  266  Americans  lost  their 
lives  when  the  great  Battleship  Maine 
was  torn  apart  by  a  terrific  explosion. 
The  sinking  of  the  Maine  caused  America 
to  forget  her  sectionallst  problems  and 
bound  her  together  in  a  tremendous  wave 
of  patriotism.    When  President  McKin- 
ley  asked  for  125,000  volunteers,  more 
than   1    million   offered   their   services. 
Overnight,  "Remember  the  Maine"  be- 
came the  battlecry  of  all  America. 

Although  the  war  was  short  in  dura- 
tion, the  insurrectionist  movement  across 
the  Pacific  In  the  Philippines  caused  the 
injury  or  death  to  many  Americans  long 
after  the  10-month  war  was  technically 
over. 

Mr.  Speaker,  should  you  ask  a  member 
of  today's  younger  generation  what  he 
or  she  knows  about  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War,  you  would  probably  hear  the 
reply  that  it  was  started  with  the  sinking 
of  the  Battleship  Maine.  But,  beyond 
that,  you  would  not  receive  much  in- 
formation. Like  my  friend  from  Illinois, 
this  to  me  Is  a  tragedy.  I  recently  picked 
up  a  copy  of  a  sixth-grade  history  text 
,  and  was  astonished  to  note  that  only 
three  short  paragraphs  covered  the  en- 
tire war.  When  you  consider  that  it  was 
the  Spanish-American  War  that  started 
this  great  Nation  on  its  climb  to  the  posi- 
tion of  world  prominence  which  she  en- 
joys today,  this  Is  certainly  a  paradox. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  historians  who 
look  back  upon  the  events  of  1898  will 
soon  put  them  into  their  rightful  and 
proper  perspective. 

This  is  the  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
our  colleague  has  reserved  this  hour  to- 
day. It  is,  I  am  sure,  the  reason  he  has 
spoken  on  this  topic  each  and  every  year 
he  has  been  a  Member  of  this  august 
body.  And  it  is  the  reason  I  join  in  his 
cause.  It  is  a  just  and  honest  one  and  I 
am  certain  he  shall  meet  success. 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  corisent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1965,  marks  the  67th  anniver- 
sary of  the  sinking  of  the  battleship 
Maine  in  Havana  Harbor,  a  naval  disas- 
ter that  plunged  the  United  States  into 
the  Spanish-American  War  imder  the 
popular  slogan  "Remember  the  Maine." 

That  war  grew  out  of  the  Cuban  insur- 
rection against  Spanish  rule  that  began 
in  February  1865,  an  insurrection  fought 
ruthlessly  and  ferociously  by  both  sides. 
Pressures  for  American  intervention 
were  resisted  by  President  Cleveland,  and 
his  successor.  President  McKinley,  fol- 
lowed the  same  course  during  the  begin- 
ning of  his  administration.  A  settlement 
seemed  in  prospect  when  the  destruction 
of  the  Maine  led  to  great  anti-Spanish 
feeling  in  the  United  States.  On  April 
11,  1898,  the  President  sent  Congress  a 
message  asking  for  authority  to  end  the 
civil  war  in  Cuba.  On  April  19,  Congress 
passed  resolutions  recognizing  the  inde- 
pendence of  Cuba,  demanding  that  Spain 
withdraw  from  the  island,  and  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  use  the  Armed 
Forces  for  these  purposes;  another  reso- 
lution disclaimed  any  American  inten- 
tion of  annexing  Cuba.  On  April  25, 
Congress  declared  that  a  state  of  war  had 
existed  from  April  21. 

A  midshipman  rescued  from  the  Maine 
later  became  an  admiral.  Writing  of  the 
sinking  of  the  Maine  in  his  memoirs. 
Adm.  W.  T.  Cluverius  recounted: 

Shortly  after  three  bells,  I  finished  my  let- 
ter. As  I  rose  from  my  desk,  I  heard  a  sharp 
sound  •  •  *.  Immediately  there  followed  a 
terrifying  explosion. 

The  explosion  that  saiik  the  Maine  led 
to  a  war  which  diplomatic  historians 
consider  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  emer- 
gence of  the  United  States  as  a  world 
power. 

The  Spanish-American  War  was 
fought  by  volimteers.  Over  5,000  died, 
many  more  from  disease  than  in  battle. 
The  average  age  of  veterans  of  that  war 
Is  now  In  the  eighties.  There  are  very 
few  of  them  left.  To  them,  and  to  the 
memory  of  their  comrades  of  long  ago, 
we  say  that  we  still  "Remember  the 
Maine." 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsttnaga]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
this  period  of  world  crisis,  when  once 
again  the  forces  of  tyranny  are  on  the 
move,  and  once  again  the  cause  of  free- 
dom hangs  in  the  balance,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  in  many  times  past 
ominous  crises  have  given  way  to  vic- 
tory. 


At  the  close  of  our  great  and  tragic 
Civil  War,  we  found  our  Nation  rent 
apart  and  all  but  devastated.  That  is  to 
say,  we  were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  thoroughly  divided  people,  with  little 
hope  of  ever  again  acting  as  a  united 
nation. 

Throughout  the  world  it  was  widely  be- 
lieved that  our  country  was  weakened 
by  warfare  to  such  an  extent  that  no 
nation  had  reason  to  respect  us  as  a  force 
in  international  politics.  Acting  on  this 
belief,  the  agents  of  royal  Spain  saw  fit 
to  prey  upon  our  rights  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  In  November  1873,  news  reached 
us  of  the  capture  of  an  American  ship, 
the  Virginius,  by  Spanish  authorities,  off 
the  coast  of  Cuba.  On  November  12, 
confirmation  arrived  that  Captain  Fry  of 
the  Virginius  and  36  members  of  his 
crew  had  been  executed  by  a  Spanish  fir- 
ing squad,  on  a  charge  of  "piracy." 

Enraged  by  the  enormity  of  this  atro- 
cious act.  a  great  many  Americans  clam- 
ored for  war;  but  moderation  prevailed. 
In  time,  on  a  basis  of  negotiation,  the 
Virginius  and  her  survivors  were  repatri- 
ated to  the  United  States. 

The  belief  persisted  abroad  that  we 
were  two  nations.  North  and'^outh,  and 
that  we  consequently  dared  notv  under- 
take a  fight  in  behalf  of  our  prioclples. 
In  keeping  with  this  belief,  Spanish 
abuses  continued. 

Indeed  the  battle  cry,  "Remember  the 
Maine,"  is  only  one  of  many  rallying  cries 
we  have  had  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, and  tyrants  will  find  in  the  future  as 
well  that  fight  we  will  in  the  cause  of 
justice  and  freedom. 

For  some  time  the  United  States  suf- 
fered in  patient  forbearance — through- 
out the  1870's.  through  the  eighties — 
while  meanwhile  conditions  worsened  in 
the  Caribbean.  Then  it  happened— the 
stroke  that  could  not  be  ignored;  the 
blow  we  could  not  overlook. 

On  the  afternoon  of  February  15,  1898, 
the  second-class  American  battleship 
Maine  lay  moored  in  Havana  harbor,  offi- 
cially protected  by  the  powers  of  Span- 
ish authority.  Then,  at  9:40  that  night, 
two  explosions  rocked  the  harbor,  throw- 
ing parts  of  the  Maine  200  feet  in  the  air. 
Two  officers  and  258  members  of  the 
crew  were  killed  by  the  blast.  Suddenly, 
American  patience  was  exhausted;  over- 
night we  were  at  war. 

As  it  turned  out  on  that  occasion,  the 
United  States  was  not  in  fact  a  divided 
nation,  but  whole  and  sound,  capable  of 
fighting  effectively  under  one  flag.  In 
short  time  we  swept  the  enemy  before 
us,  at  one  and  the  same  moment  driving 
Spain  from  the  ranks  of  the  powerful 
and  donning  the  mantle  of  world  leader- 
ship ourselves — a  mantle  we  wear  to  this 
very  day. 

The  lesson  is  clear,  I  think,  for  all  to 
see.  That  we.  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  will  tolerate  only  just  so  long  the 
force  of  those  concerned  primarily  with 
power.  Ours  is  a  cause  established  on 
principle,  and  we  are  convinced  that  in 
every  test  of  strength  between  principle 
and  sheer  force,  principle  is  stronger. 
On  that  belief  we  have  built  this,  our 
great  nation,  and  are  dedicated  to  help- 
ing others  to  do  the  same. 
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Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  EdmondsonJ. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
yielding  and  I  thank  him  for  once  again 
taking  the  floor  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  this  body  the  historic  importance  of 
February  15  in  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion. No  person  could  be  a  finer  spokes- 
man for  the  spirit  of  1898  than  my  good 
friend,  our  beloved  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'HaraI.  In  my 
judgment  he  has  been  a  living  embodi- 
ment of  that  spirit  and  has  reflected  that 
spirit  throughout  his  outstanding  serv- 
ice as  a  Member  of  this  body  and  in  the 
service  of  his  country  which  preceded  his 
time  in  Congress. 

I  will  certainly  undertake  in  every  way 
witliin  my  power  to  be  present  at  any 
time  that  he  takes  the  floor  to  observe 
this  day.  I  feel  that  the  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism is  kindled  anew  in  the  hearts  of  all 
of  us  each  time  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois speaks  on  this  occasion. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  very 
deeply  grateful  to  my  good  friend  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  also 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
country  again  this  fateful  day  of  67  years 
ago  and  compliment  him  for  what  he  has 
done  here  in  the  House  to  keep  us  remind- 
ed of  the  war  in  which  he  participated. 

As  the  gentleman  knows.  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  here  in  the  House  the 
congressional  district  of  his  Commander 
in  Chief  of  those  days.  William  McKinley, 
who  served  in  this  House  as  a  Member 
from  Ohio  before  becoming  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  sure  that  Presi- 
dent McKinley  would  greatly  appreciate 
what  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  done  here  today  and  in  the 
past.  For  that  reason  I  rise  to  pay  my 
compliments  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  May 
I  add  here  that  in  my  opinion  there  has 
been  no  nobler  character  in  American 
history  than  that  of  President  McKinley ; 
a  deeply  religious  man  and  a  great  Amer- 
ican. I  am  proud  that  as  a  boy  just 
turning  16  I  responded  to  President  Mc- 
Kinley's  call  to  go  to  foreign  fields  and 
take  up  the  destiny  of  America. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Madden]. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
generations  of  Americans  have  but  a  dim 
memory  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 
The  Congress  is  reminded  each  year  by 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, Congressman  Barratt  O'Hara,  of 
facts  concerning  this  historical  occasion 


which  are  not  recorded  in  the  history 
books. 

Sixty-seven  years  have  passed  since 
that  memorable  event  which  took  place 
in  Havana  Harbor  on  February  15,  1898, 
the  sinking  of  the  Battleship  Maine.  The 
newspapers  of  that  day  recorded  it  as  a 
mysterious  attack  upon  the  great  battle- 
ship as  it  lay  at  anchor  off  Havana.  The 
dynamiting  of  the  Maine  by  the  enemy 
killed  266  officers  and  men  and  this  major 
disaster  brought  the  United  States  into 
war  with  the  Spanish  Empire. 

History  has  recorded  in  many  volumes 
the  splendid  accomplishments  of  the  last 
completely  volunteer  army  made  up 
largely  of  American  boys  under  21  years 
of  age.  Over  6,000  American  youths  died 
in  action  or  from  deadly  tropical  dis- 
ease. The  lifespan  of  thousands  more 
was  curtailed  because  of  the  hardships 
endured  during  the  battles  in  the  dis- 
ease-infested tropical  areas. 

In  winning  the  great  victory,  the 
United  States  served  notice  on  the  world 
that  our  Nation  was  a  champion  for  lib- 
erty and  when  its  flag  was  attacked  it 
would  fight  not  only  to  preserve  our 
honor  but  to  also  help  gain  freedom  for 
the  people  of  an  enslaved  neighbor  na- 
tion. 

The  Spanish-American  War  victory 
started  America  on  its  road  to  eventual 
leadership  of  the  nations  all  over  the 
world,  and  gave  to  the  people  of  America 
an  international  status  both  through 
trade  and  prestige  which  eventually 
brought  prosperity  and  untold  success 
to  the  people  of  our  land.  The  victory 
made  possible  the  U.S.  construction  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  also  brought  sci- 
entific medical  discoveries  against  yellow 
fever  and  many  more  disease  plagues 
which  have  relieved  world  humanity  of 
untold  suffering  and  death.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  what  the  Spanish-American 
War  victory  laid  the  foundation  for  our 
victory  in  both  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II. 

The  ranks  of  the  heroes  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War  are  growing  thinner 
as  the  years  and  months  pass.  Very  few 
veterans  of  that  conflict  are  alive  today 
and  their  average  age  is  around  85  years. 

The  Members  wish  to  commend  our 
colleague,  the  only  Spanish-American 
War  veteran  in  our  ranks  in  Congress, 
Barratt  O'Hara,  for  keeping  alive  this 
annual  tribute  to  the  leaders  and  par- 
ticipants in  that  great  conflict  of  over 
60  years  ago. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  should  like  to  add  my  word  of  com- 
mendation of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois for  bringing  again  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  House  and  the  country  the 
stirring  days  of  1898.  On  this  anniver- 
sary of  the  sinking  of  the  Maine  I  think 
it  behooves  all  of  us  to  look  back  to  those 
days  and  to  remember  the  people  who 
were  heroic  in  their  deeds  and  who 
dreamed  dreams  which  we  have  seen 
come  to  fruition. 

As  a  Representative  of  the  State  of 
Arizona  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be 


able  to  share  with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  my  respects  on  this  occasion  be- 
cause, as  the  gentleman  will  remember, 
many  of  the  Roughriders  were  re- 
cruited from  the  State  of  Arizona.  One 
of  the  most  famous  was  Bucky  O'Neal 
who  led  one  of  the  companies  of  Rough- 
riders  and  even  at  that  time  was  one 
of  the  most  famous  lawmen  of  all  time, 
having  been  a  frontier  sheriff  whose 
name  was  famous  in  the  Ten-itoi^  of 
Arizona. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  an  oc- 
casion on  which  all  States  of  the  Union 
may  take  justifiable  pride  in  remember- 
ing the  exploits,  the  deeds,  not  only  of 
their  own  sons  but  the  sons  of  their 
sister  States,  in  that  war  of  1898. 

So,  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  know  it 
will  be  so,  that  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois will  be  here  for  many  years  to 
bring  forth  the  memories  which  we  now 
bring  forth  on  this  day.  I  certainly  wish 
for  him  and  all  of  his  fellow  veterans  of 
the  Spanish-American  War  the  very  best 
of  everything  in  the  daya  to  come. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  and  I  might  re- 
mark that  in  1914  when  I  was  touring 
the  coimtry  for  the  commander  in  chief 
of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  I 
visited  Phoenix  and  one  of  the  great 
meetings  we  had  was  with  the  fellow 
veterans  in  Phoenix.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comments. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  67th  anniversary  of  the  sink- 
ing of  the  battleship  Maine,  in  Havana 
Harbor.  That  tragic  event  led  to  the 
war  with  Spain  and  started  a  chain  reac- 
tion that,  led  to  freedom  for  Cuba  and 
eventual  independence  for  the  Philip- 
pines. It  also  marked  the  first  time  that 
uniformed  Americans  served  overseas. 

In  rising  to  speak  on  this  occasion,  I 
wish  to  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois  for  arranging  the 
time  today  to  observe  this  historic  anni- 
versary. He  is  the  last  remaining  vet- 
eran of  the  Spanish-American  War  in 
the  Congress  and  is  one  of  the  few  sur- 
viving founders  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  Our  esteemed  colleague 
has  maintained  a  constant  interest  in 
Latin  America,  and  while  he  has  long 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  Africa,  he  has  at 
the  same  time  given  service  as  the  active, 
energetic,  ranking  majority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs. 

I  thank  my  friend  and  colleague  for 
reminding  us  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Maine  and  all  the  subsequent  events 
which  are  called  to  mind  when  we  think 
of  Cuba  and  developments  there.  It  is 
sad  to  realize  that  the  people  of  Cuba 
have  again  lost  their  freedom — this  time 
to  a  dictator  from  within,  aided  and  sup- 
ported by  international  communism.  On 
this  anniversary  it  is  timely  and  fitting 
that  we  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  use 
of  every  effort  to  eliminate  Communist 
domination  from  this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  the  67th  anniversary  of  the  sinking  of 
the  U.S.  battleship  Maine  in  Havana 
Harbor. 

This  is  a  time  to  pay  tribute  to  the  226 
Americans  who  lost  their  lives  in  this 
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tragic  event  that  triggered  our  war  with 
Spain  in  1898. 

Today  we  count  Spain  among  our 
friends  in  the  struggle  for  international 
peace,  while  Cuba  is  ruled  by  a  dictator 
whose  sympathies  are  with  our  enemies. 
On  this  anniversary  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Maine,  our  Nation  looks  to  the  time,  and 
it  will  come,  when  the  freedom-loving 
people  of  Cuba  will  again  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  self- 
government.  We  do  this  in  the  name  of 
the  Americans  who  served  and  died  in 
the  Spanish-American  War. 

On  this  anniversary  of  the  sinking  of 
the  Maine,  we  extend  our  compliments 
and  express  our  gratitude  to  the  surviv- 
ing veterans  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  especially,  to  an  outstanding  one 
of  them,  a  gallant,  courageous,  and  be- 
loved colleague  and  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara]. 

Events  of  the  past  few  years  have  fo- 
cused new  international  attention  upon 
Cuba.  Once  again  the  dignity  of  man 
and  the  future  of  free  political  institu- 
tions are  at  stake  on  that  embattled 
island.  We  must  not  forget  the  Maine 
or  Cuba,  nor  will  we  drop  our  guard 
against  the  dangerous  influences  which 
have  come  to  our  hemisphere  with  the 
rise  of  Castro  in  Cuba.  In  this  time  of 
difficulty,  our  hearts  will  be  Ufted  up  by 
the  memories  of  those  gallant  boys  of 
1898. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
observe  the  67th  anniversary  of  the  sink- 
ing of  the  U.S.  battleship  Maine  in  Ha- 
vana Harbor,  with  the  loss  of  260  officers 
and  men.  The  news  of  the  frightful 
tragedy  startled  the  world.  It  led  to  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  started  the 
United  States  on  the  road  to  world  power. 
The  sympathy  of  our  countrymen  had 
gone  out  to  the  Cubans  in  their  long 
struggle  for  liberty.  Numbered  among 
their  military  leaders  were  Maximo  Go- 
mez and  Antonio  Maceo,  men  of  brav- 
ery and  patriotism  unexcelled  in  the 
annals  of  any  nation.  Jose  Marti,  the 
apostle  of  liberty,  belongs  in  the  com- 
pany of  Jefferson,  Bolivar,  Lincoln,  and 
Juarez.  Today,  in  Cuba,  these  heroic  de- 
fenders of  liberty  have  been  replaced  by 
men  like  Fidel  Castro,  and  the  world 
is  poorer  because  of  that  change. 

In  1895  the  revolt  in  Cuba  had  flared 
up  again  after  more  than  a  decade  of 
relative  tranquillity.  As  the  situation  be- 
came worse,  Fitzhugh  Lee,  the  U.S.  Con- 
sul-General  at  Havana,  appealed  for 
support  in  the  form  of  a  naval  force  to 
insure  the  protection  of  U.S.  citizetis  in 
Cuba. 

On  the  morning  of  January  25,  1898, 
the  Spanish  authorities  having  been  no- 
tified of  her  visit,  the  Maine.  Capt. 
Charles  Sigsbee,  steamed  into  Havana 
harbor  and  was  moored  to  a  buoy  500 
yards  off  the  arsenal.  The  Spanish 
officials  acted  with  punctilious  courtesy 
and  the  social  amenities  between  Ameri- 
can and  Spanish  officials  proceeded  ac- 
cording to  naval  protocol.  No  unusual 
incident  took  place  until  9:40  p.m.  on 
the  night  of  February  15,  when  two  ter- 
rific explosions  threw  parts  of  the  Maine 
200  feet  in  the  air.  The  forward  half 
of  the  ship  was  reduced  to  a  mass  of 
twisted  steel;  the  after  part  slowly  sank. 


Immediately  after  the  sinking  of  the 
Maine  a  board  of  inquiry  was  convened 
by  the  American  Government  and  a  sim- 
ilar one  by  the  Government  of  Spain. 
In  1912,  when  the  wreck  was  raised 
from  the  floor  of  Havana  Harbor,  a  board 
of  officers  of  the  Navy  made  a  further 
investigation.  Opinions  of  experts  have 
differed,  and  the  cause  of  the  explosion 
has  never  been  conclusively  established. 
It  remains  one  of  the  unsolved  mys- 
teries of  our  time. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  the  appalling 
catastrophe  may  have  been,  its  effect 
is  clear.  News  o*  the  disaster  produced 
great  excitement  in  the  United  States, 
and  some  newspapers  accused  the 
Spaniards.  National  feeUng  about  the 
difficulties  in  Cuba  crystallized  in  the 
slogan:  "Remember  the  Maine."  Rela- 
tions between  Spain  and  the  United 
States,  already  strained  by  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  American  people  over  the 
treatment  and  abuse  of  the  Cubans  by 
the  Spanish  Goverrunent,  reached  the 
breaking  point.  The  events  that  fol- 
lowed culminated  in  a  declaration  of  war 
on  April  25.  1898. 

Tlie  war  that  followed  taught  us  the 
danger  of  unpreparedness.  It  taught  us 
lessons  in  sanitation  and  disease  control 
which  probably  saved  the  hves  of  thou- 
sands in  World  Wars  I  and  II.  It  helped 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  Civil  War  and 
cemented  North  and  South  into  one 
great  people  under  one  glorious  flag.  In 
the  War  with  Spain  the  people  of  this 
country,  as  always  before  and  since,  dis- 
played a  unity  and  a  patriotism  scarcely 
matched  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this, 
the  67th  anniversary  of  the  sinking  of 
the  battleship  Maine,  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  honoring  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  veterans.  In  consequence  of 
that  war,  tyrarmy  was  smashed  in  the 
Caribbean,  and,  until  a  few  years  ago, 
democracy  prevailed.  In  a  sense  all  this 
resulted  from  the  sinking  of  a  single  ship, 
the  American  battleship  Maine. 

The  cost  of  victory  was  high,  for  more 
than  5,000  American  lives  were  lost,  but 
then,  as  now,  Americans  have  never  hesi- 
tated to  give  their  lives  for  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

So  today  let  us  make  clear  to  the  Cas- 
troites  that  the  words  "Remember  the 
Maine"  are  as  important  as  they  were  in 
1898. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
67th  anniversary  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Maine  reminds  us  that  this  body  is  hon- 
ored to  have  as  one  of  its  Members, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Barratt 
O'Hara,  the  last  surviving  Spanish- 
American  War  veteran  in  Congress,  who 
not  only  served  his  country  in  this  war, 
but  also  in  World  War  I.  Barratt  O'Hara 
has  always  had  an  intense  interest  in  our 
neighbors  to  the  south.  As  a  boy,  he  ac- 
companied an  American  expedition 
which  was  marking  a  route  through  Nic- 
aragua for  an  interoceanic  canal.  He 
also  went  with  a  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion party  exploring  the  jungles  of  Cen- 
tral America  and  was  with  a  U.S.  expe- 
dition sent  to  help  settle  a  boundary  dis- 
pute between  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica. 
At  the  age  of  15,  Barratt  O'Hara,  then  a 
sophomore  in  high  school,  enlisted  in  the 


33d  Michigan  Volunteer  Infantry  and 
landed  in  Cuba  only  a  few  days  after 
Teddy  Roosevelt  and  his  Rough  Riders. 
He  participated  in  the  seige  of  Santiago 
de  Cuba  and  later  was  decorated  by  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  for  services  rendered  to 
the  people  of  Cuba  during  their  war  for 
independence. 

Since  then,  Barratt  O'Hara,  has  spent 
a  lifetime  in  distinguished  service  to  his 
country  and  the  cause  of  peace.  He  is 
currently  the  chairman  of  an  important 
Foreign  Affairs  subcommittee  and  a 
strong  supporter  of  administration  for- 
eign policy.  I  have  noticed  something 
special  about  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  OHara].  He  never  views  world 
problems  in  a  narrow  political  or  eco- 
nomic sense.  He  believes  that  the  hu- 
manitarian aspect  is  of  much  greater 
significance  and,  for  this  I  salute  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  often  talk  about  the 
"spirit  of  '76"  in  regard  to  America's 
role  in  world  leadership.  Well,  there  is 
also  the  "spirit  of  '98,"  another  milestone 
in  the  flght  for  freedom.  Barratt  O'Hara 
symbolizes  that  spirit,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  take  this  occasion  to  wish  him  many 
more  long  years  of  service  in  behalf  of 
his  country  and  the  free  world. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our 
privilege  to  join  here  today  in  paying 
tribute  to  those  who  fought  in  the  Span- 
ish-American War. 

The  part  that  all  the  brave  partici- 
pants were  to  play  in  this  brief  but  fierce 
conflict  was  triggered  by  the  sinking  of 
the  battleship  Maine,  in  Manila  Harbor, 
on  this  day — 67  years  ago.  This  event, 
which  is  sometimes  called  "The  Pearl 
Harbor  of  1898,"  was  to  set  off  a  sequence 
of  engagements  which  culminated  in  the 
Battle  of  San  Juan  Hill,  and  on  the  1st 
day  of  July  1898  we  see  that  courageous 
and  robust  young  American,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  storming  up  the  heights  of 
San  Juan  hill,  spurring  his  men  on. 

It  was  this  land  action,  in  support 
of  our  blockade  of  Santiago  Harbor  that 
accomplished  the  destruction  of  Span- 
ish aggression  and  virtually  brought 
about  the  end  of  the  Spanish-American 
War.  To  those  young  Americans  who 
laid  down  life  before  it  had  hardly  be- 
gun, to  the  Rough  Riders  and  their  in- 
trepid young  leader  as  they  stormed  the 
ridges  of  San  Juan  Hill  to  pave  the  way 
to  victory,  and  to  all  our  brave  men  who 
served  our  great  country  in  the  Spanish-' 
American  War,  we  pay  tribute. 

But  in  honoring  those  who  spread  the 
account  of  this  conflict,  which  brought 
the  United  States  to  its  rightful  place 
as  a  true  champion  of  liberty,  across  the 
pages  of  history  in  the  indelible  ink  of 
their  bravery,  we  would  be  indeed  remiss 
if  we  failed  to  honor  our  own.  We  have 
among  us  a  distinguished  gentleman 
whose  own  brave  life  reads  like  the  most 
imaginative  of  adventure  stories.  I 
speak  of  that  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  the  Honorable  Barratt 
O'Hara. 

To  say  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fic- 
tion is  understating  Barratt  O'Hara's 
adventurous  life.  His  brave  experiences 
took  him  through  that  rugged  segment  of 
American  history,  the  "authors"  of 
which  we  honor  today.  At  the  brave 
young  age  of   15  years,  he  landed  in 
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Cuba  3  days  after  Teddy  Roosevelt  and 
his  Rough  Riders  had  blazed  the  trail  of 
freedom  up  San  Juan  Hill  and  for  his 
participation  in  the  siege  of  Santiago 
our  colleague  was  awarded  the  Order  of 
Military  Merit  in  White,  by  the  Republic 
of  Cuba,  for  services  rendered  to  the 
Cuban  people  in  their  struggle  for  in- 
dependence from  Spanish  rule. 

Each  of  us  here  knows  of  the  incredi- 
ble bravery  and  excitement  with  which 
Barratt  O'Hara's  life  unfolded,  and  as 
our  colleague  in  this  great  body  he  rep- 
resents to  us  not  only  all  that  is  the  best 
and  the  brave  in  service  to  our  counti-y 
and  to  his  fellow  man  during  times  of 
stress,  but  he  has  distinguished  himself 
among  us  for  his  long  and  devoted  serv- 
ice as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  To  this  brave  man  we 
pay  tribute,  and  by  the  honor  we  pay 
him  as  a  symbol  of  all  that  is  great  and 
good  in  our  American  determination 
to  protect  and  preserve  freedom  among 
all  peoples,  we  also  do  honor  to  those  who 
ser\-ed — as  did  B.^rratt  0"Hara — in  thct 
bloody  conflict,  the  Spanish-American 
War.' 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
natural  and  right  that  our  distinguished 
and  beloved  colleague  from  Illinois  is 
leading  the  ceremony  being  observed 
today — commemorating  the  67th  anni- 
versaiT  of  the  sinking  of  the  battleship 
Maine. 

Barratt  OHara  showed  his  great 
patriotism,  courage,  and  love  of  freedom 
when  he  was  only  15  years  old.  He  was 
then  a  sophomore  in  high  school  and 
enlisted  in  the  33d  Michigan  Volunteer 
Infantry. 

Landing  in  Cuba  3  days  after  "Teddy" 
Roosevelt  and  his  famous  "Rough  Rid- 
ers." he  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Santi- 
ago de  Cuba. 

LateXhe  received  the  Order  of  Military 
Merit  in  White  by  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
for  his  skill  and  valor  in  Cuba's  battle 
for  independence.  This  remarkable, 
versatile,  and  unforgettable  man  also 
served  the  United  States  in  World  War  I. 

So  when  Barratt  O'Hara  takes  the 
floor  today  to  speak  on  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  he  speaks  with  knowl- 
edge, experience  and  authority.  He 
knows  the  horrors  of  war — but  he  also 
knows  of  the  challenge  and  responsi- 
bilities of  peace. 

When  the  battleship  Maine  sank  In 
Havana  Harbor  in  1898,  that  mysterious 
and  tragic  event  affected  many  American 
families,  some  in  Middlesex  County,  N.J., 
where  a  few  survivors  of  that  war  live 
today.  Including  a  few  in  my  home  town 
of  Perth  Amboy.  Despite  their  advanced 
years,  these  grand  Spanish-American 
War  veterans  are  still  proud,  tough  and 
unconquerable. 

Three  American  sailors  from  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.,  lost  their  lives  in  the 
explosion  of  that  now  historic  battle- 
ship. They  were:  Frederick  L.  Jernee, 
William  H.  Robinson  and  John  H.  Vieg- 
ler. 

To  honor  their  service  and  memory, 
a  monument  was  erected  and  later  ded- 
icated on  May  30,  1899.  For  years  It 
graced  the  courthouse  area  In  New 
Brunswick,  reminding  the  thousands 
who  passed  of  the  sailors'  sacrlflces.    It 


remained  there  until  Middlesex  County 
built  its  new  courthouse.  A  plaque  was 
later  placed  in  Buccleugh  Park  contain- 
ing a  simple  but  eloquent  tribute. 

On  the  67th  anniversary  of  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Maine,  let  us  remember  the 
bitter  and  tragic  and  costly  lesson  that 
we  seem  to  forget — until  perfidy  strikes 
again — as  it  did  in  1941: 

That  a  nation  enjoying  the  serenity 
and  security  of  peace  should  always  be 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  treacheiy. 

And  that  the  best  deterrent  to  attack- 
surreptitious  or  open — is  a  strong, 
courageous  and  vigilant   defense. 

Let  us  hope — and  make  sure — that 
our  strength  remains  great,  that  our 
courage  remains  indomitable,  and  that 
our  vigilance  remains  constant  and 
alert,  to  protect  and  defend  the  people 
and  land  we  love  so  well. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  my  beloved  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Barratt  O'Hara,  of  Illi- 
nois, in  commemorating  today  the  67th 
anniversary  of  the  sinking  of  the  battle- 
ship Maine  in  Havana  Harbor,  the  event 
which  started  our  war  with  Spain  in 
1898.  As  a  member  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  I  am  especially  interested 
in  participating  in  the  observance  of  this 
important  episode  in  our  histoiT  because 
the  Spanish-American  War  Veterans, 
who  were  the  first  uniformed  Americans 
to  serve  overseas,  were  the  founders  of 
the  VFW. 

In  1898  the  United  States,  motivated 
by  the  highest  principles,  fought  suc- 
cessfully to  free  the  Cuban  people  from 
Spanish  control,  and  it  is.  therefore,  es- 
pecially tragic  that  we  now  find  the  Cu- 
bans under  Communist  domination.  In 
contrast  to  the  Spanish-American  War, 
we  witnessed,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Kennedy  administration,  the  abortive 
Bay  of  Pigs  invasion,  which  resulted  in 
such  an  inglorious  defeat  for  Cuban  and 
American  forces  attempting  to  restore 
independence  and  freedom  to  the  Cuban 
people. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  Barrett  O'Hara,  the 
only  Spanish-American  War  veteran  still 
serving  in  the  Congress  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  whose  outstanding  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  dedication 
to  his  responsibilities  in  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  are  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sinking  of  the  Maine  and  the  ensuing 
war  with  Spain  marked  the  emergence 
of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power. 

Brief  though  it  was,  the  Spanish- 
American  War  offered  the  opportunity 
for  a  demonstration  of  American  military 
and  naval  might  over  a  10,000-mile  arc 
from  Cuba's  San  Juan  hill  to  Manila 
Bay. 

Hitherto  concerned  principally  with  its 
own  problems,  the  American  Republic,  at 
the  turn  of  the  centuiy,  had  projected 
itself,  for  better  or  worse,  as  a  force  to 
be  reckoned  with  in  world  affairs. 

Within  our  own  borders  the  war  of 
1898  was  a  unifying  force.  Once  more 
men  from  North  and  South  fought  under 
the  same  flag.  The  4th  Illinois  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  made  up  of  several  Na- 


tional Guard  companies  recruited  in  cen- 
tral Illinois,  served  in  Cuba  under  tlie 
command  of  Maj.  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee, 
who  also  had  been  a  general  in  the  Civil 
War,  on  the  Confederate  side. 

At  the  time  thousands  of  American 
youth  doubtlessly  looked  upon  the  war 
with  Spain  as  a  glorious  military  adven- 
ture with  the  idealistic  aim  of  ♦'rcciug 
the  Cuban  people  from  a  tyrannical  rule, 
rather  than  as  a  turning  point  in  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy. 

No  militaiy  draft  was  needed  for  tliis 
war.  Volunteers  rallied  to  the  cause  in 
every  town  and  hamlet,  echoing  the  bat- 
tle cry,  "Remember  the  Maine."  Some, 
like  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara]  even  falsified  their 
age  to  join  the  colors.  Leaving  high 
school  in  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  at  the 
age  of  15,  he  landed  in  Cuba  just  3  days 
after  Teddy  Roosevelt  and  his  Rough 
Riders. 

Sixty-seven  years  have  passed  since 
the  sinking  of  the  Maine  In  Havana  Har- 
bor on  February  15,  1898.  Once  again  a 
tyrannical  power  has  established  itself 
on  that  island  90  miles  off  the  shore  of 
the  United  States,  backed  up  by  inter- 
national communism,  a  much  more  for- 
midable foe  than  the  decadent  Spanish 
monarchy  against  which  we  fought  al- 
most seven  decades  ago. 

Each  generation  in  our  histoiy  has 
been  called  upon  to  make  sacrifices  in 
the  cause  of  the  freedoms  we  hold  so 
dear.  It  is  appropriate  for  us  here  today 
to  honor  those  who  carried  our  banner 
in  the  Spanish -American  War.  This  is 
also  a  good  opportunity  to  pause  and  re- 
member that  freedom's  job  is  never  done. 
We  have  young  men  who  right  now  are 
carrying  on  the  struggle  in  the  jungles 
and  in  the  skies  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  commemorate  the  67th  anniver- 
sary of  the  sinking  of  the  battleship 
Maine  in  Havana  Harbor.  Far  too  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  war  with 
Spain  that  resulted  from  this  tragic  event 
and  to  the  heroic  men  who  fought  it. 

I  am  proud  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'HaraI,  who 
is,  as  we  all  know,  the  last  remaining 
veteran  of  this  conflict  serving  in  Con- 
gress, in  observing  this  anniversary. 

The  Spanlsh-Amrican  War  was  a  turn- 
ing point  in  American  history.  It  marked 
America's  coming  of  age  as  a  world  power 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  freedom 
around  the  globe. 

The  immediate  result  of  our  victory 
was  the  liberation  of  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Philippines  from  oppressive  colo- 
nial rule. 

But  the  ultimate  significance  of  the 
war  extends  far  beyond  even  this.  It  es- 
tablished a  permanent  American  pres- 
ence in  the  Pacific  committed  to  the  de- 
fense of  human  dignity  and  liberty. 

All  of  this  was  accomplished  by  a  force 
of  American  fighting  men  composed  en- 
tirely of  volunteers — soldiers  who,  in 
spite  of  hurried  training,  insufficient 
supplies  and  equipment,  and  inadequate 
protection  against  tropical  diseases,  won 
a  series  of  brilliant  victories  on  land  and 
sea. 

The  service  these  men  rendered  their 
country — indeed  the  cause  of  freedom 
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everywhere — could  never  have  been  ade- 
quately repaid.  But  to  our  national 
shame,  never  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try has  any  army  or  its  soldiers  been 
so  carelessly  treated. 

None  of  the  veterans  benefits  which  we 
have  come  to  regard  as  the  just  due  of 
American  soldiers  were  provided  for  the 
veterans  of  the  war  with  Spain.  They 
were  mustered  out  without  bonus  or 
separation  pay.  They  were  given  no  edu- 
cational or  vocational  training  rights. 
They  were  brought  under  no  pension  sys- 
tem until  1933,  and  they  were  not  even 
provided  with  hospital  care  for  service- 
connected  disabilities  until  some  24  years 
after  the  end  of  the  conflict. 

The  fact  that  many  of  these  wrongs 
were  ultimately  corrected  was  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  efforts  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars,  an  organization 
which  was  founded  by  veterans  of  the 
war  with  Spain.  Their  campaign  to  ob- 
tain justice  for  the  veterans  of  this  war 
has  made  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  the  veterans  of  all  our 
conflicts. 

So,  this  February  15  is  not  only  an  an- 
niversary of  a  great  national  loss;  it  also 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  modern  era 
in  American  life.  It  serves  as  a  reminder 
of  how  much  we  owe  to  our  young  men 
in  uniform. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
celebrate  today  a  mournful  anniversary 
of  an  event  which  brought  this  Nation 
Into  war.  We  celebrate  as  well,  the 
valiant  and  brave  spirit  of  the  men  who 
undertook  to  defend  our  flag  in  that 
conflict. 

It  began  with  the  sudden  explosion  on 
board  a  battleship,  and  the  American 
people  then  took  up  the  battleciy:  "Re- 
member the  Maine."  To  those  who 
sei-ved.  and  especially  to  our  gallant  col- 
league from  Illinois,  we  owe  our  tributes 
this  day. 

I  sought  to  recall,  when  I  was  consider- 
ing this  memorial,  the  story  of  that 
battleship,  and  so  I  asked  and  received 
this  following  brief  account,  of  an  hour 
we  must  all  have  studied : 
The  67th  Anniversary  of  the  Loss  of  the 
Battleship  "Maine" 

The  U.S.  battleship  Maine  left  the  fleet  at 
Key  West  on  January  25,  1898,  and  proceeded 
to  Havana,  Cuba.  The  Maine,  rated  as  a 
battleship  of  the  second  class,  carried  four 
10-inch  guns,  two  In  the  forward  and  two  In 
the  after  turret,  six  6-inch  guns,  and  a  num- 
ber of  6-  and  1 -pounders.  Her  commander 
was  Capt.  C.  D.  Sigsbee,  and  there  were  328 
men  on  her  rolls  in  addition  to  a  regular 
complement  of  officers. 

The  night  of  February  15,  1898.  was  hot  and 
sultry.  The  Maine  had  swung  around  to  an 
unusual  position  at  the  buoy  to  which  she 
had  been  assigned  by  the  Spanish  port  oflfl- 
clals;  she  had  happened  to  take  the  position 
she  would  have  adopted  had  there  been  an 
Intention  to  shell  the  harbor  forts.  Such 
was  never  her  intention. 

The  usual  routine  was  observed.  The  chief 
engineer  reported  his  department  secure; 
the  various  petty  officers  reported  their  store- 
rooms secure.  Eight  o'clock  lights  and  galley 
fires  were  reported  out,  and  the  ship's  lieu- 
tenant commander  reported  to  the  captain 
that  everything  was  secure.  At  9,  the  offi- 
cer of  the  deck  mustered  the  watch,  and 
made  sure  the  men  knew  their  stations  in 
the  event  of  an  alarm.     The  captain  was 


writing  In  his  cabin.  Most  of  the  men  were 
asleep. 

At  40  minutes  past  9  o'clock,  the  battleship 
Maine,  exploding,  rose  up  out  of  Havana  Har- 
bor in  a  burst  of  fire  and  smoke.  The  detona- 
tion shook  Havana  from  one  side  to  another. 
A  rain  of  debris  and  the  bodies  of  dead  and 
wounded  men  fell  back  into  the  waters  of  the 
bay.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-four  lives  were 
lost  that  night,  seven  of  the  wounded  later 
died,  and  many  more  of  the  wounded  were 
crippled  for  life. 

A  Member  of  this  House  shortly  afterward 
spoke  thus  of  them:  "No  foe  had  ever  chal- 
lenged them.  The  world  can  never  know 
how  brave  they  were.  They  never  knew  de- 
feat; they  never  shall.  Meanwhile  a  patient 
and  patriotic  people,  enlightened  by  the  les- 
sons of  our  history,  remembering  the  woes  of 
war,  both  to  the  vanquished  and  victorious, 
are  ready  for  the  truth  and  ready  for  their 
duty." 

Now,  as  then,  Americans  "Remember  the 
Maine." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  my  able  and  good  friend, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  O'Hara]  for  again  taking  note 
of  this  special  anniversary  occasion. 

I  believe  it  was  President  Kennedy  who 
said  that  a  knowledge  of  the  past  pre- 
pares us  for  the  crisis  of  the  present  and 
the  challenge  of  the  future.  The  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  founded,  as  the  gentleman  has 
said,  by  the  Spanish  War  Veterans,  has 
contributed  beyond  measure  to  the 
strength  and  security  of  these  beloved 
United  States  and  to  the  promotion 
among  our  people  of  a  high  sense  of 
patriotism  and  devotion  to  national  duty. 

So  I  take  pleasure  in  joining  in  this 
pubhc  note  of  the  good  work  of 
the  Spanish  War  Veterans  and  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  in  taking  the 
leadership  in  bringing  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  and  the  country.  I 
felicitate  the  gentleman  and  wish  him 
the  continued  privilege. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
in  the  midst  of  international  turmoil,  we 
pause  to  recall  another  moment,  imme- 
diately preceding  the  tiirn  of  the  cen- 
tury, when  our  Nation,  then  as  now, 
stood  face  to  face  with  both  violence 
and  destiny. 

Just  as  we,  today,  view  with  shock  and 
alarm  the  aggressive  and  destructive  pol- 
icies of  Red  China  and  the  Vietcong,  so, 
67  years  ago,  Americans  were  shocked 
and  alarmed  by  the  outrageous  policies 
of  royal  Spain.  From  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  through  the  1870's,  1880's,  and 
1890's,  Spanish  and  American  shipping 
engaged  in  the  fiercest  kind  of  com- 
mercial rivalry.  Moreover,  from  1868 
to  1878  the  Spanish  Government  en- 
deavored, unsuccessfully,  to  put  down 
rebellion  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  knowing 
full  well,  as  they  did  so,  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  wanted  Cuba  to  be  free. 
Consequently,  when  the  war  for  Cuban 
independence  was  revived,  in  1895,  the 
Spanish  authorities  regarded  the  United 
States  as  a  party  to  the  act,  in  spirit  if 
not  in  deed. 

With  all  this  in  the  background,  the 
American  Government  endeavored, 
nonetheless,  to  keep  the  peace  with 
Spain  and,  in  January,  1898.  the  second- 
class  battleship  Maine  was  ordered  from 


Key  West  to  Havana  on  a  friendly  visit. 
For  3  weeks  the  ship  lay  moored  in  Ha- 
vana Harbor.  Then,  on  February  15.  at 
9:40  p.m..  two  explosions  rocked  the  har- 
bor, and  the  Maine  was  blown  sky  high. 
Two  hundred  and  sixty  Americans  gave 
their  lives  in  the  tragedy,  and  virtually 
the  next  moment,  the  United  States  and 
Spain  were  at  war. 

The  sinking  of  the  battleship  Maine 
set  in  motion  a  series  of  events  which 
catapulted  this  Nation  to  the  front  rank 
of  world  power.  It  immediately  resulted 
in  war  with  Spain,  thereby  testing  for  the 
first  time  the  mettle  of  American  men  in 
battle  on  foreign  soil,  fighting  a  wholly 
different  variety  of  manifest  destiny. 

The  consequences  of  that  war  are  still 
with  us.  And  the  bravery  and  sense  of 
adventure  which  characterized  our  troop 
forces  in  that  war  form  a  memorable 
part  of  our  national  heritage. 

With  the  67th  anniversary  of  the  sinJc- 
ing  of  the  Maine,  it  is  appropriate  that 
we  contemplate  this  period  in  American 
Ufe,  the  tui-n  of  the  century,  for  I  think 
it  is  full  of  meaning  and  pregnant  with 
lessons  which  today  yearns  for  a  closer 
hearing. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, 67  years  ago  tonight,  on  February  15, 
1898,  at  9:40  p.m.,  266  American  service- 
men lost  their  lives  in  defense  of  free- 
dom when  the  battleship  Maine  was 
blown  up  in  Cuba's  Havana  Harbor. 

Sixty-seven  years  ago — this  was  before 
most  of  the  Members  of  this  great  body 
were  even  born.  To  most  Americans 
today,  unfortunately,  this  event  is  noth- 
ing but  a  dimly  recollected  passage  in  a 
high  school  American  history  book,  an 
event  which  caused  a  war  that  was  over 
in  less  than  3  months.  Names  like 
Capt.  Charles  Sigsbee.  Gen.  Fitzhugh 
Lee,  Chickamauga  and  San  Juan  Hill 
stir  vague  memories,  perhaps,  but  bring 
no  feelings  of  pride,  or  anger,  or  grief. 

But  67  years  ago.  "Remember  the 
Maine"  was  the  rallying  cry  of  a  nation, 
battle  cry  of  an  army,  the  victory  cry  of 
freedom.  It  was  the  "Remember  the 
Alamo"  of  earlier  years,  the  "Remember 
Pearl  Harbor"  of  later  years.  Five 
weeks  after  the  Maine  was  sunk,  the 
President  issued  a  call  for  125,000  volun- 
teers. More  than  1  million  took  up  this 
call  to  arms,  and  answered.  And  these 
men  were  volunteers — they  served  long- 
er than  the  boys  of  World  War  I,  and  at 
one-half  the  pay.  Their  death  losses 
were,  percentagewise,  six  times  those  of 
the  World  War  I  soldiers.  They  received 
none  of  the  insurance  benefits,  separa- 
tion pay  or  pensions  that  subsequent 
veterans  have  received.  And  these  men 
volunteered,  remember,  in  the  days  be- 
fore there  was  a  compulsory  draft  law. 
They  were  poorly  fed  and  poorly 
equipped  and  poorly  organized.  Yet 
these  men,  representing  this  country, 
never  lost  a  battle,  never  suffered  a  re- 
verse, never  retreated  once.  This  war 
has  gone  down  in  history  as  a  relatively 
"minor  and  easy"  one,  because  we  won 
so  quickly.  But  gentlemen,  we  were 
fighting  Spain — a  nation  that  at  that 
time  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
four  great  national  powers  of  the  world. 

And  indeed,  our  victory  there  resulted 
in  more  than  an  assurance  of  continued 
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peace  and  freedom  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. It  mended  the  rift  caused  by 
the  Civil  War.  Once  more  American 
boys,  both  northern  and  southern,  were 
united  in  a  cause,  fighting  side-by-side 
in  defense  of  liberty.  And  the  victory 
paved  the  way  for  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  which  every  nation  has 
since  benefited  from.  We  let  the  rest  of 
the  world  know  that  the  United  States 
of  America  was  now  a  power  to  be  reck- 
oned v.ith.  a  power  that  would  not  idly 
stand  by  while  a  strong  nation  orpressed 
a  weaker  on?.  And  now.  67  years  later, 
the  world  still  knows  this,  for  many  of 
our  boys  still  lie  in  faraway  places  like 
Guam  and  Okinawa  and  France,  and 
across  the  Potomac  in  Arlington,  boys 
who  like  those  back  in  1898,  died  preserv- 
ing the  rights  of  other  peace-loving  na- 
tions, and  other  freedom-loving  peoples. 
The  lessons  we  learned  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War  saved  the  life  of  many 
an  American  soldier  in  World  Wars  I 
and  II. 

So,  as  we  drift  off  to  sleep  tonight,  gen- 
tlemen, let  us  remember  that  ours  is  a 
better  Amer.ca  today,  a  stronger  Amer- 
ica today,  and  ours  is  a  better  world  to- 
day, a  more  peaceful  and  free  world  to- 
day, becau.se  of  the  brave  battles  of  a 
brave  country  67  years  ago,  and  let  us 
say  a  prayer  for  those  265  men  who  died 
on  the  battleship  Maine. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, 67  years  ago  in  the  spring  of  1898, 
Americans  trooped  off  to  war.  They 
went  into  that  war  with  a  slogan  "Re- 
member the  Maine"  ringing  from  their 
lips. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  mark  the  67th 
anniversary  of  the  tragic  event  that  gave 
birth  to  that  phrase.  While  moored  in 
the  waters  of  Havana  Harbor,  the  battle- 
ship Maine  was  rocked  by  an  explosion 
and  sunk  and  the  United  States  was 
plunged  into  a  war  with  Spain. 

That  February  15,  Mr.  Speaker,  was 
a  tragic  and  fateful  day  for  the  sinking 
of  the  Maine  was  an  act  of  destruction 
and  death. 

A  naval  court  of  inquiry  convened  by 
Rear  Adra.  Montgomery  Sicard  found: 

The  destruction  of  the  Maine  occurred  at 
9:40  p.m.  on  the  15th  day  of  Febrviary,  1898, 
In  the  harbor  of  Havana.  Cuba,  she  being 
at  the  time  moored  to  the  same  buoy  to 
which  she  had  been  taken  upon  her  arrival. 
There  were  two  explosions  of  a  distinctly  dif- 
ferent character,  with  a  very  short  but  dis- 
tinct interval  between  them,  and  the  for- 
ward part  of  the  ship  was  lifted  to  a  marked 
degree  at  the  time  of  the  first  explosion.  The 
first  explosion  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
report  like  that  of  a  gun  while  the  second 
explosion  was  more  open,  prolonged,  and  of 
greater  volume.  This  second  explosion  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  caused  by  the 
partial  explosion  of  two  or  more  of  the  for- 
ward magazines  of  the  Maine. 

The  court  finds  that  the  loss  of  the  Maine 
on  the  occasion  named  was  not  in  any  re- 
spect due  to  fault  or  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  officers  or  members  of  the  crew  of 
said  vassel.  In  the  opinion  of  the  court,  the 
Miine  was  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  a 
submarine  mine,  which  caused  the  partial 
explosion  of  two  or  more  of  the  forward  mag- 
azines. The  court  has  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain evidence  fixing  the  responsibility  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Maine  upon  any  per- 
son or  persons. 


The  Spanish  Government  had  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  On  March  22,  1898,  its 
naval  board  of  inquiry  found : 

That  tile  important  facts  connected  with 
ihe  explosion  in  its  external  appearance  at 
every  moment  of  its  duration  having  been 
described  by  witnesses,  and  the  absence  of 
all  circumstances  which  necessarily  accom- 
pany the  explosion  of  a  torpedo  having  been 
proved  by  these  witnesses  and  experts,  it  can 
only  be  honestly  asserted  that  the  catastro- 
phe was  due  to  internal  causes. 

The  list  of  the  Maine  dead  covers  three 
pages  printed  in  very  small  type.  On 
that  tragic  night  67  years  ago,  254  lives 
were  lost,  7  wounded  men  died  a  short 
time  later,  and  many  of  the  wounded 
suffered  from  the  effects  of  their  in- 
juries for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Spanish-American  War  Veterans  have 
traditionally  observed  February  15  v.'ith 
appropriate  ceremonies.  They  have 
cause  for  great  pride  in  their  own  com- 
pletely voluntary  service.  There  was 
no  draft  in  their  war.  Since  serving 
their  country  so  well  as  patriotic  young 
men.  their  ranks  have  grown  thin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  anniversary  of 
the  loss  of  the  Maine,  we  salute  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Spanish-American  War  and 
pay  our  tribute  to  the  memory  of  their 
comrades. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  67  years 
ago  today  the  Nation  was  horrified  by  the 
news  that  the  Maine  had  been  sunk  in 
Havana  Harbor.  On  a  peaceful  Tuesday 
evening  the  great  battleship  was  torn 
apart  by  a  terrific  explosion  that  cost  the 
lives  of  260  officers  and  men. 

The  Maine,  a  second-class  battleship 
built  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  was 
launched  on  November  18,  1890,  and 
commissioned  on  September  17.  1895. 
Although  she  was  small  compared  to 
modern  warships,  in  her  day  the  Maine 
was  formidable.  She  was  324  feet  long 
and  57  feet  at  the  beam,  and  had  a  dis- 
placement of  6,650  tons.  Her  armament 
consisted  of  four  10-inch  guns,  six  6- 
inch  breech -loading  rifles,  seven  6- 
pounder  rapid-fire  guns,  eight  1-pound- 
ers,  and  four  Gatling  machineguns.  In 
addition,  she  had  tubes  for  four  torpe- 
does. 

Hostilities  had  broken  out  again  in 
Cuba  in  1895  after  a  decade  of  relative 
tranquillity.  As  the  situation  grew  stead- 
ily worse,  the  American  people  were 
moved  by  a  deep  sympathy  for  the  Cu- 
bans who  were  engaged  in  a  long  struggle 
for  liberty.  On  January  24,  1898,  the 
Maine  was  ordered  to  Havana,  ostensibly 
"to  resume  the  friendly  naval  visits  at 
Cuban  ports."  The  actual  purpose  was 
to  protect  U.S.  citizens  who  might  be 
endangered  by  the  increasing  friction  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain. 

At  11  a.m.  on  January  25,  the  Maine 
steamed  in  past  Morro  Castle.  The  cus- 
tomary salutes  were  fired  and  the  Maine 
proceeded  into  the  harbor  and  dropped 
anchor  where  the  harborm.aster  directed. 
A  trained  investigator  might  have  de- 
tected an  undercurrent  of  feeling,  but 
official  calls  w^ere  made  and  the  social 
amenities  were  observed.  For  3  weeks 
no  untoward  incident  occurred. 

Then,  at  9:40  p.m.  on  February  15, 
two  explosions  threw  parts  of  the  ship 


200  feet  in  the  air  and  illuminated  the 
whole  harbor. 

Reports  of  the  disaster  were  received 
in  the  United  States  with  consternation. 
Accusations  against  the  Spaniards  were 
freely  expressed  in  certain  American 
newspapers.  Most  Americans  held  Spain 
responsible,  although  the  evidence  was 
never  sufficient  to  fix  the  blame  officially. 
Some  2  months  later  came  the  Spanish- 
American  War  which  was  to  mark  the 
collapse  of  the  Spanish  Empire  and  the 
emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a 
world  power. 

Referring  to  the  slogan,  "Remember 
the  Maine,"  Captain  Sigsbee,  the  com- 
mander of  the  ship,  later  had  this  to  say: 

Therefore  I  conceive  the  motto,  "Remember 
the  Maine"  used  as  a  war  cry  would  not  have 
been  Justifiable.  Improperly  applied,  ttie 
motto  •  •  •  savors  too  much  of  re- 
venge •  •  •  but  it  may  be  used  in  an  en- 
tirely worthy  sense.  During  the  recent  war 
with  Spain  about  75  men  were  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  Only  17  were 
killed.  On  board  the  Maine  252  men  were 
killed  outright  and  8  died  later — nearly  15 
thnes  as  many  as  were  killed  In  the  U.S.  Navy 
by  the  Spanish  land  and  naval  forces  during 
the  entire  war.  In  the  way  that  the  men  of 
the  Maine  died  and  suffered  there  was  enough 
of  the  heroic  to  provide  a  sound  foundation 
for  the  motto,  "Remember  the  Maine." 

It  is  in  this  way  that  we,  in  our  ob- 
servance here  today,  seek  to  "Remember 
the  Maine." 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  67  years 
ago  these  headlines  flashed  across  my 
home  State  of  New  York,  "Maine  Blown 
to  Atoms  in  Havana  Harbor:  Over  100 
of  Her  Crew  Killed.  Three-million-dol- 
lar Battleship  Destroyed  by  a  Terrific  and 
Mysterious  Explosion  While  Her  Men  Are 
Sleeping." 

Today,  on  the  anniversai-y  of  this  dis- 
aster, we  remember  that  it  was  this  news 
which  ignited  the  sympathies  of  the 
American  people  and  which  pushes  a 
long  series  of  events  toward  a  climax. 
On  April  25,  1898,  the  United  States  de- 
clared war  against  Spain  and  the  Span- 
ish-American War  began.  And  it  began, 
said  President  McKinley,  "in  the  name  of 
humanity,  in  the  name  of  civilization,  in 
behalf  of  endangered  American  inter- 
ests." 

The  actual  cause  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Maine  remains  now  as  it  was  then  a 
mystery.  No  conclusive  proof  has  ever 
been  produced  which  could  definitely  fix 
the  blame  in  the  tragedy.  But  in  1898, 
as  the  news  spread  that  260  American 
officers  and  crewmen  had  lost  their  lives 
and  as  some  newspapers  freely  accused 
Spanish  agents  of  responsibility,  public 
opinion,  already  in  strong  and  open  sym- 
pathy with  Cuban  patriots,  crystallized 
into  the  slogan:  "Remember  the 
Maine." 

For  years,  the  Cuban  people  had 
sought  to  throw  off  Spanish  misrule  and 
oppression.  They  had  engaged  in  a  he- 
I'oic  but  unsuccessful  effort  for  independ- 
ence between  1868  and  1878.  the  Ten 
Years'  War.  During  that  revolution  the 
American  people,  though  strongly  sym- 
pathetic to  the  Cuban  cause,  had  only 
given  expressions  of  support. 

But  in  1895,  when  revolution  broke  out 
anew  against  the  continuing  corruption 
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of  the  Spanish  administration,  the  peo- 
nle  of  the  United  States  showed  increas- 
ing alarm.  From  the  beginning,  the 
struggle  in  Cuba  took  on  aspects  of  fe- 
rocity that  horrified  Americans.  Vivid 
accounts  were  reported  to  the  public  in 
a  theretofore  unprecedented  era  of 
journalistic  coverage. 

The  extreme  methods  of  coercion  used 
by  Gen.  Valeriano  Weyler— or  "Butcher" 
Weyler.  as  he  soon  came  to  be  called  by 
the  press — were  well  known.  Americans 
watched  helplessly  as  he,  in  an  attempt 
to  stamp  out  the  Cuban  guerrilla  forces, 
ordered  the  entire  civilian  population  of 
certain  areas  confined  to  concentration 
camps.  There,  they  died  by  the  thou- 
sands, victims  of  disease,  malnutrition, 
and  atrocities. 

Against  this  background,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  when  the  battleship  Maine 
exploded  a  white-hot  wave  of  anger 
gripped  the  American  people.  Within  a 
few  short  months,  1  million  of  the  young 
men  of  this  country  had  volunteered  to 
fight  side  by  side  with  the  Cuban  patriots 
until  the  despotism  of  Spain  could  be  re- 
moved from  that  island. 

There  are  some  who  seek  to  detract 
from  the  American  contribution  to  the 
Cuban  cause,  but,  as  an  editorial  from 
the  Havana  Post  of  1959  states: 

There  can  be  no  successful  mutilation  of 
the  history  of  Cuban  and  U.S.  allied  coopera- 
tion in  the  war  of  Independence.  •  *  •  One 
has  only  to  see  those  names  on  the  bronze 
plaques  on  San  Juan  Hill,  just  outside  Santi- 
ago, to  know  the  extent  of  the  aid  given  the 
cause  by  the  United  States. 

On  ^those  plaques,  one  finds  inscribed 
the  names  of  Americans  from  every  State  of 
the  Union  who  gave  for  the  cause  of  Cuba 
the  most  that  any  man  can  give  for  any 
cause.    They  gave  their  lives. 

Today,  we  pay  tribute  to  the  idealistic 
and  courageous  young  men  who  fought 
for  and  gave  their  lives  for  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  a  neighboring  peo- 
ple. We  pay  special  tribute,  also  to  the 
valor  and  the  patience  of  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple who  have  found  it  necessary  to  strug- 
gle almost  continually  over  the  years  for 
their  libei'ties. 

And  today,  a  black  cloud  is  again 
heavy  over  this  beautiful  Caribbean  is- 
land. Its  people  again  know  the  horrors 
of  tyranny.  Again,  they  are  showing 
courage  and  heroism  in  their  struggle 
against  it.  Today,  as  we  remember  the 
Maine  of  67  years  ago,  let  us  also  re- 
member the  present. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  our  history,  America  has 
responded  to  acts  of  aggression  with  a 
special  courage,  decisiveness  and  will  to 
succeed  which  have  become  legendary 
in  the  annals  of  the  defense  of  liberty. 

Regardless  of  the  strength  of  our  op- 
ponents, those  who  have  challenged  us 
have  been  defeated  or  deterred.  We  have 
often  succeeded  in  making  allies  of 
former  enemies;  individuals  and  govern- 
ments wise  enough  to  join  in  the  ancient 
and  enduring  struggle  for  peace  and 
liberty. 

America,  itself,  symbolizes  many  things 
to  the  people  of  the  earth.  Of  all  these 
symbols,  perhaps  our  greatest  strength 
lies  in  our  ability  to  sustain  countless  ir- 
responsible acts  and  errors  of  statesman- 


ship with  patience  and  prevailing  wis- 
dom. However,  foolishly  unmindful  of 
our  determination  to  defend  our  freedom, 
other  nations  have  on  occasion  mis- 
judged our  patience  for  cowardice  and 
indecision. 

Such  an  error  in  judgment  led  Spain 
into  believing  we  would  not  defend  our 
interests  in  the  Carribbean.  On  Febru- 
ary 15,  1898,  the  Battleship  Maine  was 
sunk  in  Havana  Harbor.  And  before  the 
world  had  time  to  digest  the  news,  the 
United  States  had  reacted  swiftly,  surely 
and  with  great  strength.  Our  war  with 
Spain  involved  some  of  the  bloodiest  and 
most  individually  gallant  sacrifices  in  our 
history,  yet  they  were  in  our  American 
tradition  and,  in  the  end,  our  just  cause 
prevailed. 

Although  some  67  years  have  passed, 
we  have  continued  to  demonstrate  our 
strength  and  our  determination  never  to 
yield  when  the  price  is  the  loss  of  liberty 
for  ourselves  or  our  allies.  Those  in 
other  nations  who  would  wish  us  ill  had 
best  be  reminded  of  our  willingness  to 
bear  any  burden  to  secuie  liberty  for  all 
those  men  who  seek  it  and  who  will  join 
in  fighting  alongside  us  to  obtain  it. 

The  men  who  fought  at  San  Juan  Hill, 
at  Bunker  Hill,  at  Pork  Chop  Hill  earned 
us  the  right  to  live  in  peace  with  one  an- 
other and  the  world.  We  would  do  them 
a  grave  injustice  if  we  failed  in  our  his- 
toric defense  of  the  self-determination 
all  men  seek  in  their  hearts. 

On  this  67th  anniversary  of  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Maine,  it  is  an  honor  to  stand 
with  my  colleagues  and  fellow  citizens  in 
commemorating  the  heroism  and  the 
love  of  justice  which  have  made  our 
country  the  bulwark  of  freedom  through- 
out the  world. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  event  we 
commemorate  today,  the  explosion  of 
the  battleship  Maine  off  the  Havana 
Harbor  in  1898,  signaled  the  emergence 
of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power. 
When  our  young  men  joined  hands  in 
common  struggle  with  the  valiant  Cuban 
patriots  to  throw  off  the  despotism  of 
Spain,  this  countiy  demonstrated  a  new 
sense  of  national  conscience. 

While  our  Government  had  been  fore- 
most in  recognizing  the  independence  of 
Spain's  other  colonies  in  the  Americas 
and  had  backed  them  further  by  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  we  had  never  before 
taken  up  arms  on  behalf  of  another 
country's  freedom. 

The  Spanish-American  War  grew  out 
of  deplorable  conditions  in  Cuba  that 
seemed  intolerable  to  an  aroused  pop- 
ular sentiment  in  the  United  States. 
Spanish  misgovernment  and  oppression 
had  given  rise  to  numerous  revolts  which 
had  made  little  headway  in  relieving 
Cuban  ills. 

The  "reconcentration"  policy  of  the 
Spanish  commander,  resorted  to  in  1896 
to  suiT>ress  rebellion,  left  thousands  of 
prisoners  to  perish  behind  barbed  wire 
and  ai-med  guard.  Within  the  next  2 
years,  200,000  people  or,  roughly,  one- 
eighth  of  the  total  Cuban  population, 
had  been  wiped  out  by  famine,  disease, 
and   atrocity. 

The  American  journalists  did  exag- 
gerate in  their  releases  to  the  public  in 


terms  of  what  has  been  called  the  new 
"yellow  press."  But  the  real  sufferings 
of  the  rebels  would  have  been  horrible 
enough  in  any  case  to  arouse  deep  sym- 
pathies among  Americans.  And,  more- 
over, they  were  the  sufferings  of  a 
neighbor. 

Then  on  a  Tuesday,  February  15,  1898, 
two  explosions  illuminated  the  Havana 
Harbor,  and  the  second-class  battleship 
Maine,  moored  on  a  friendly  visit,  was 
reduced  to  a  twisted  hulk. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  American  offi- 
cers and  crewmen  lost  their  lives,  most  to 
be  buried  in  the  Colon  Cemetery  of  Ha- 
vana. Without  doubt  the  catastrophe 
stirred  up  national  feelings,  and  the  ex- 
citement and  the  pent-up  resentment  to- 
ward the  Spaniards  solidified  into  the 
cry:  "Remember  the  Maine." 

With  the  declaration  of  war  on  April 
29,  President  McKinley  called  for  125,- 
000  volunteers.  More  than  1  million 
offered  their  services.  They  fought  with 
valor  and  heroism  in  the  face  of  the  most 
adverse  conditions,  yet  they  were  the 
most  poorly  treated  of  all  our  defend- 
ers. The  enlisted  man's  pay  was  $13  a 
month.  Still,  idealistic  young  men  were 
willing  to  give  their  lives,  and  11,000  paid 
the  supreme  price. 

We  went  into  war  by  land  and  sea  in 
Cuba.  On  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
Admiral  Dewey  destroyed  the  Spanish 
Fleet  in  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay,  inside 
the  guns  of  Corregidor.  By  the  war's 
end.  United  States  had  proven  herself 
to  be  a  powerful  adversary  and  a  coun- 
try destined  for  leadership. 

We  give  special  honor  to  the  260  men 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Maine,  but  we  also  pay  tribute  to  all 
veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 
to  those  in  this  country  and  to  the 
valiant  men  of  Cuba  who  gained  inde- 
pendence for  the  island.  They  were  men 
who  fought  with  deep  convictions  and 
love  of  liberty. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara]  in 
commemorating  the  67th  anniversary  of 
the  sinking  of  the  battleship  Maine  in 
Havana  Harbor,  a  tragedy  which  resulted 
in  the  Spanish-American  War.  It  is 
particularly  fitting  that  Mr.  O'Hara 
should  be  granted  this  special  order  since 
he  is  the  sole  Spanish-American  War 
veteran  still  serving  in  the  Congress. 

Each  year  the  anniversary  of  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Maine  is  celebrated  by  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans.  Depart- 
ment of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Morris  G. 
Oesterreich,  past  national  commander  of 
the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  and 
commander  of  the  Wisconsin  depart- 
ment, has  for  many  years  devoted  his 
time  and  efforts  to  arranging  this  pro- 
gram. It  is  just  one  of  the  many  worthy 
endeavors  on  behalf  of  veterans  to  w^hich 
Mr.  Oesterreich  has  energetically  and 
fruitfully  contributed. 

This  year  he  arranged  for  the  pro- 
gram to  be  held  at  the  Schlitz  Brown 
Bottle  in  Milwaukee,  facilities  made 
available  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Robert  Uihlein,  president  of  the  Schlitz 
Brewing  Co. 
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The  principal  speaker  was  Capt.  Ber- 
nard A.  Thlelges,  professor  of  naval 
science  at  Marquette  University.  Milwau- 
kee. Because  or  the  pertinence  of  Cap- 
tain Thielges'  remarks  to  this  67th  an- 
niversary commemoration,  with  consent, 
I  insert  the  speech  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  urge  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  it: 

The  67th  Annual  "Maine"  Day  Memorial 

Service 

Mr.  Oesterreich.  United  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans, friends,  it  Is  always  a  pleasure,  a  privi- 
lege, and  an  honor  to  be  a  participant  at  your 
various  military  and  civic  patriotic  functions 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  many  brave  Americans, 
living  and  dead,  who  have  played  such  an 
heroic  role  in  forming  our  great  American 
heritage.  I  feel,  however,  that  Mr.  Oester- 
reich has  misled  me  somewhat,  as  he  indicat- 
ed that  the  average  age  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  veteran  was  now  86  years.  Af- 
ter having  had  the  privilege  to  meet  many 
of  you  on  previous  occasions,  and  seeing  you 
again  here  today,  young  as  ever.  I  have  con- 
cluded That  Mr.  Oesterreich  has  ample  quali- 
fication for  the  Liars  Club;  and  In  this  regard, 
perhaps  you  all  belong.  In  any  event,  from 
the  looks  of  you  gentlemen  I  don't  believe 
that  I  would  relish  the  thought  of  defending 
San  Juan  Hill  even  today  from  an  advance 
of  men  of  your  proven  character,  vitality,  and 
patriotism. 

Today.  February  15.  1965,  marks  the  67th 
annual  remembrance  of  the  sinking  of  the 
U.S.  battleship  Maine  in  the  harbor  of  Ha- 
vana, Cuba.  Let  us  reminisce  for  a  moment 
and  go  back  to  those  trying  days  of  history. 
I  am  sure  that  to  many  of  you  the  recollec- 
tions will  be  quite  vivid. 

In  January  of  the  year  1898  there  were 
serious  riots  and  demonstrations  against 
Spanish  authority  throughout  Cuba.  The 
American  consul  general,  Fitzhugh  Lee,  ca- 
bled to  Washington  his  doubts  whether  the 
Spanish  officials  could  control  the  situation, 
together  with  the  suggestion  that  It  might 
be  necessary  to  send  warships  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  citizens  and  property. 
The  Washington  authorities  acted  hastily  and 
Immediately  dispatched  the  battleship  Maine, 
under  Captain  Sigsbee,  to  Havana  where  she 
appeared  on  January  25,  and  was  conducted 
to  a  mooring  buoy  by  harbor  officials.  Her 
arrival  caused  great  excitement  among  the 
populace;  her  reception  by  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities was  a  cold  one.    . 

While  lying  quietly  at  her  moorings  on  the 
night  of  February  15  with  no  preliminary 
circumstances  to  excite  the  least  alarm  or 
suspicion,  at  2145  bours  the  Maine  was  sud- 
denly blown  up  and  sunk  with  the  loss  of 
266  men  out  of  the  ship's  complement  of  353. 
The  report  of  the  naval  court  of  inquiry  then 
convened,  and  fully  substantiated  in  1911 
when  the  ship  was  refloated,  showed  that  the 
disaster  had  resulted  from  a  heavy  external 
explosion,  as  by  a  mine,  which  drove  the 
bowplates  Inward  with  probable  subsequent 
explosion  of  the  forward  magazines.  The 
incident  precipitated  the  most  acute  tensions 
in  the  already  strained  political  relations  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  United  States.  The  cry 
"Remember  the  Maine"  raised  by  the  Amer- 
ican press  and  people  became  a  powerful  in- 
centive to  war.  Ultimately,  effective  April 
21.  1898.  war  was  declared  as  existing  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain. 

Many  of  you  gentlemen  here  today,  from 
first  hand  experience,  recall  the  events  to  fol- 
low. On  the  night  of  the  30th  of  May  Comdr. 
George  Dewey  opened  actual  hostilities  when 
he  boldly  sailed  into  Manila  harbor  In  search 
of  combat  with  the  Spanish  fleet.  This  dar- 
ing act  is  more  fully  appreciated  upon  reali- 
zation of  the  dangers  and  uncertainty  that 
Dewey  and  his  men  faced.  The  harbor  en- 
trance off  Corregidor.  Manila,  and  Cavlte  were 
reported   heavily  fortified;    the  channel  en- 


trance reported  mined,  and  the  Spanish  fleet 
lay  in  waiting  under  the  protection  of  all 
this.  Dewey  was  7,000  miles  from  his  nearest 
friendly  port  to  which  he  could  turn  In  the 
event  of  mishap  or  damage.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  all  these  obstacles  and  uncertainties,  Dew- 
ey carried  the  offensive  and  sought  the  en- 
emy. At  0540  hours  of  the  morning  of  the 
1st  of  May  Dewey  issued  to  his  flagship  cap- 
tain his  now  famous  order  "You  may  fire 
when  you  are  ready  Grldley."  Fire  was  rapid, 
the  smoke  was  thick  and  pungent,  the  action 
was  intense.  By  noon  of  this  day,  after  five 
firing  runs  and  after  closing  to  2.000  yards 
range,  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
was  utterly  complete. 

Do  you  recall  the  great  Jubilation  with 
which  the  news  of  Dewey's  victory  was  re- 
ceived at  home?  Perhaps  many  of  you  have 
retained  the  news  clippings  and  articles  of 
this  great  event.  The  great  lift  of  morale  it 
gave  our  own  people  and  forces  was  the  exact 
reverse  to  the  demoralizing  effect  the  news 
had  on  the  Spanish.  Consider  the  opposing 
thoughts  of  Admiral  Sampson  while  on 
blockade  patrol  off  Cuba,  and  of  the  Spanish 
Admiral  Cervera  when,  while  en  route  to 
Cuba,  he  was  advised  of  the  complete 
annihilation  of  the  Spanish  Par  Eastern 
Squadron. 

Half  around  the  globe  the  spotlight  turned 
to  events  off  Cuba.  On  the  29th  of  April 
Spanish  Admiral  Cervera  sailed  from  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands  with  what  was  to  be  the 
first  contingent  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  Where 
was  he  headed?  Where  would  he  strike? 
Up  and  down  the  Atlantic  coast  the  cry  rose 
for  protection  from  a  possible  strike  by  the 
Spanish  fleet.  Demands  for  more  guns, 
more  ships,  more  troops  came  from  the 
coastal  cities.  The  arrival  of  Admiral  Cer- 
vera in  Santiago  de  Cuba  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th  of  May  greatly  eased  the  tension 
along  the  Atlantic  coastline. 

The  U.S.  fleet,  under  Its  capable  com- 
mander, Admiral  Sampson,  was  spoiling  for 
battle  with  the  enemy.  On  the  1st  of  June 
a  close-In  semicircular  blockade  was  set  up 
by  Sampson's  fleet  off  Santiago  de  Cuba. 
Troops  were  landed  under  General  Shafter 
between  the  22d  and  26th  of  June,  and  by 
the  2d  of  July,  after  heavy  fighting  ashore, 
the  city's  fall  was  imminent.  Admiral  Cer- 
vera was  ordered  to  depart  the  harbor  even 
though  such  action  was  certain  to  lead  to  his 
destruction.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of 
July  Admiral  Cervera  led  his  ships  from  the 
safety  of  Santiago's  harbor  Into  the  path 
of  the  ready  guns  of  Admiral  Sampson. 
Within  the  day  the  Spanish  fleet  was  no 
more — victory  was  complete. 

Today  we  look  back  on  the  Spanish -Amer- 
ican War  as  not  much  of  a  contest.  It 
spanned  an  extremely  short  period  of  time, 
from  the  21st  of  April,  1898,  until  the  13th 
of  August,  1898,  barely  4  months.  Casualties 
were  extremely  light  on  both  sides  as  major 
wars  are  measured,  and  forces  committed 
were  very  small.  However,  at  the  time  It 
was  destined  to  be  a  long,  bitter,  and  bloody 
struggle.  Spain  was  considered  a  powerful 
nation  with  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  under 
arms,  truly  an  impressive  army  for  the  times. 
Her  navy  was  impressive.  Although  our  own 
Navy  was  fairly  well  established,  our  Army 
was  a  bare  28,000  men.  This  was  a  pitifully 
small  force  to  stand  against  the  grand 
monarchy  of  Spain.  Prominent  military 
minds  of  Europe  prophesied  a  stalement,  "a 
long  desultory  war."  Hong  Kong  papers 
dwelt  at  great  length  on  the  strength  of 
the  opposing  forces,  and  considered  Manila 
Harbor,  with  its  heavy  fortifications,  mines, 
and  the  Spanish  fleet  within,  to  be  impreg- 
nable. At  the  Hong  Kong  Club  none  would 
take  a  chance  on  betting  on  the  American 
squadron — even  with  heavy  odds  offered.  On 
the  eve  of  the  departure  of  the  American 
squadron  from  Hong  Kong,  when  a  British 
regiment  entertained  a  group  of  American 
officers,  It  Is  said  that  the  comment  freely 


expressed  by  the  British  was  "a  fine  set  of 
fellows,  but  unhappily  we  shall  never  see 
them  again."  Throughout  the  world  the 
general  opinion  held  that  the  Spanish  Navy 
would  be  victorious. 

Here  again,  as  In  more  recent  years,  our 
adversaries  did  not  consider  the  will,  the 
energy,  and  the  patriotism  of  the  American 
people — men  like  you  here  today.  Every 
man  who  participated  In  the  war  with  Spain 
was  a  volunteer.  Our  total  men  under  arms 
quickly  built  up  to  a  total  of  392,000,  of 
whom,  regretfully,  only  about  15,000  are  llv- 
ing  yet  today.  State  militia  responded 
promptly  and  with  high  patriotic  spirit  to 
the  call  to  arms.  The  1st  Naval  Battalion, 
New  York,  reported  to  duty  fully  armed  and 
equipped  within  6  hours  of  notification. 
Others,  both  Army  and  Navy,  were  equally  as 
responsive.  Overlooked,  too.  In  weighing  the 
forces  of  battle  was  the  deplorable  condl- 
tlon  of  the  Spanish  ships  and  material,  and 
the  indifferent  training  of  her  personnel. 
What  a  contrast,  that  Admiral  Cervera's 
largest  ship  proceeded  to  war  lacking  her 
heaviest  guns  and  that  he  was  required  to 
tow  his  destroyers  across  the  Atlantic  to 
make  battle;  yet  the  Oregon  made  a  record 
voyage  from  Pacific  to  Atlantic  (66  days— 11.6 
knots)   ready  for  battle  on  arrival. 

Isn't  it  great  to  sit  around  in  such  a 
pleasant  atmosphere  as  this  and  reminisce— 
or  to  hold  a  bull  session,  If  you  prefer — over 
the  events  of  our  past  In  which  we  have 
played  some  small  part?  Yet,  in  so  doing, 
we  must  be  ever  careful  that  we  do  not  fall 
Into  the  pitiful  trap  of  becoming  wedded  to 
the  past.  For  we  are  living  In  the  present, 
not  yesterday,  and  are  preparing  for  a  future 
of  great  mystery  and  excitement.  In  this 
preparation  for  the  future,  we  must  draw 
from  the  bank  of  knowledge  and  lessons  of 
past  history;  for  wise  Is  he  who  can  benefit 
from  his  own  experiences  and  the  mistakes 
of  others  without  himself  having  to  make 
these  sarne  costly  errors  at  the  risk  of  his 
business,  his  family,  his  life  or  his  country. 
The  lesson  which  stands  out  so  vividly 
from  the  Spanish-American  conflict,  as  It  so 
often  does  in  such  crises.  Is  that  of  prepared- 
ness— In  material — In  training — and  in  the 
motivation  of  the  will  of  the  people  of  this 
great  Nation  to  remain  free.  By  all  bets 
Spain  was  ultimately  to  win  this  war.  Yet 
by  cold  statistics,  how  could  she.  considering 
the  deplorable  condition  of  her  state  of  readi- 
ness? As  opposed,  American  standards  of 
readiness,  energy  and  general  efficiency  were 
Immeasurably  greater  as  regards  both  mate- 
rial and  personnel.  As  pertaining  to  the 
Navy,  this  was  possible  only  because  of  the 
unconquerable  spirit  of  Its  officers  In  the 
dark  years  of  material  degeneration  after  the 
Civil  War,  and  because  of  some  farsighted 
political  leaders  who  had  the  wisdom  to  pro- 
vide for  the  new  Navy — a  Navy  of  steam, 
not  sail;  and  a  Navy  of  armor  and  guns,  not 
tinder  and  rifles.  Today  as  never  before  this 
same  farsightedness  and  boldness  Is  re- 
quired, as  we  must  once  again  turn  aside  the 
outmoded  tools  of  the  past  for  a  new  Navy 
under  missiles,  rockets,  and  nuclear  power. 
Again  we  are  faced  with  crises.  Today,  as 
In  1898,  Cuba  Is  once  again  under  foreign 
domination.  Throughout  the  past  several 
months  most  of  you  have  seen  pictures  and 
movies  of  angry  mobs  demonstrating  against 
our  country;  pictures  of  American  planes  and 
pilots  exhibited  In  the  streets  throughout 
several  Communist  countries;  pictures  of 
stage  and  street  plays  depleting  the  war- 
mongerlng  Imperialistic  American.  You  who 
have  seen  these  pictures  surely  could  not  fall 
to  observe  a  bitter  hatred  of  the  American— 
of  you  and  me. 

Fellow  veterans.  If  we  are  to  remain  free 
and  to  help  our  friends  to  remain  free — we 
must  remain  prepared.  Just  as  many  of  you 
maintain  sufficient  force  in  your  homes  for 
protection  of  family  and  property  (be  It  a 
gun  or  a  bulldog) ;  just  as  we  must  maintain 
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and  Klve  our  fullest  support  to  our  fine  police 
forces  to  protect  and  make  safe  our  streets, 
narks  cities  and  Nation  for  all  decent  people; 
so  too  must  we  maintain  a  ready  and  alert 
Military  Establishment  second  to  none.  As  a 
nart  of  our  great  Military  Establishment,  your 
Navy  still  remains  our  first  line  of  defense. 
It  stands  ever  ready,  wherever  needed, 
whenever  needed,  capable  of  bringing  to  bear 
the  number  of  forces  required  to  do  the  task 
at  hand— be  it  the  show  of  the  fiag  or  the 
sting  of  a  rocket.  Your  Navy  can  roam  the 
elobe  without  requiring  permission  from 
anyone  and  can  show  the  fiag  from  the  Far 
East  to  the  Mediterranean  as  no  rocket  or 
missile  can  do.  As  a  Navy  man,  speaking 
for  your  Navy  In  particular.  It  must  be  strong, 
It  must  be  ready.  It  must  be  "new."  For,  as 
stated  by  Gen.  George  Washington— whom  I 
am  sure  you  all  hold  In  high  esteem— "what- 
ever efforts  are  made  by  land  armies,  the 
Navy  must  have  the  deciding  vote." 

Fellow  veterans,  this  Is  our  lesson  of  your 
day— as  since  proved  over  and  over  again — 
In  the  arena  of  strength  and  preparedness  It 
does  pay  to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses  If  we 
are  to  remain  free.  In  the  words  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy,  "only  when  our  arms  are 
sufficient  beyond  doubt  can  we  be  certain 
beyond  doubt  that  they  will  never  be  used." 
If  these  weapons,  then,  never  are  used  we 
will  have  made  a  fitting  tribute  of  lasting 
peace  to  you  gentlemen  here  today,  to  your 
friends  and  to  mine,  who  have  given  so  much 
that  our  country  and  all  the  world  might  be 
free. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our 
privilege  to  join  on  February  15  in  paying 
tribute  to  those  who  fought  in  the  Span- 
ish-American War. 

The  part  that  all  the  brave  partici- 
pants were  to  play  in  this  brief  but  fierce 
conflict  was  triggered  by  the  sinking  of 
the  battleship  Maine,  in  Manila  Harbor, 
on  this  day,  February  15.  67  years  ago. 
This  event,  which  is  sometimes  referred 
to  as  "the  Pearl  Harbor  of  1898"  was  to 
set  off  a  sequence  of  engagements  which 
culminated  in  the  Battle  of  San  Juan 
Hill,  and  on  the  first  day  of  July  1898 
we  see  that  courageous  and  robust  young 
American,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  storming 
the  heights  of  San  Juan  Hill,  spurring  his 
men  on. 

It  was  this  land  action,  in  support  of 
our  blockade  of  Santiago  Harbor  that  ac- 
complished the  destruction  of  Spanish 
aggression  and  virtually  brought  about 
the  end  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 
To  those  young  Americans  who  laid  down 
life  before  it  was  hardly  begtm  for  them, 
to  the  Rough  Riders  and  their  intrepid 
young  leader  as  they  stormed  the  ridges 
of  San  Juan  Hill  to  pave  the  way  to  vic- 
tory, and  to  all  our  brave  men  who  served 
our  great  country  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  we  pay  tribute. 

But  in  honoring  those  who  spread  the 
account  of  this  conflict,  which  brought 
the  United  States  to  its  rightful  place  as 
a  true  champion  of  liberty,  across  the 
pages  of  history  in  the  indelible  ink  of 
their  bravei-y.  we  would  be  indeed  remiss 
if  we  failed  to  honor  a  hero  in  our  midst. 
We  have  among  us  a  distinguished  gen- 
tleman whose  own  brave  life  reads  like 
the  most  imaginative  and  challenging  of 
adventure  stories.  I  speak  of  that  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois,  the 
Honorable  Barratt  OHara. 

To  say  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fic- 
tion is  understating  Barratt  O'Hara's 
adventurous  life.  His  brave  experi- 
ences took  him   through   that  rugged 


segment  of  American  history,  the  "au- 
thors" of  which  we  honor  today.  At  the 
brave  young  age  of  15  years,  he  landed 
in  Cuba— 3  days  after  Teddy  Roosevelt 
and  his  Rough  Riders  had  blazed  the 
trail  of  freedom  up  San  Juan  Hill  and 
for  his  participation  in  the  seige  of  San- 
tiago our  colleague  was  awarded  the 
Order  of  Military  Merit  in  White,  by  the 
Republic  of  Cuba,  for  services  rendered 
to  the  Cuban  people  in  their  struggle  for 
independence  from  Spanish  rule. 

Each  of  us  here  knows  of  the  incredible 
bravery  and  excitement  with  which 
Barratt  O'Hara's  life  has  unfolded,  and 
as  our  colleague  in  this  great  body  he 
represents  to  us  not  only  all  that  is  the 
best  and  bravest  in  service  to  our  coun- 
try and  to  his  fellow  man  during  times  of 
stress,  but  he  has  distinguished  himself 
among  us  for  his  long  and  devoted  serv- 
ice as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  To  this  brave  man  we 
pay  tribute,  and  by  the  honor  we  pay 
him  as  a  symbol  of  all  that  is  great  and 
good  in  our  American  determination  to 
protect  and  preserve  freedom  among  all 
peoples,  we  also  do  honor  to  those  who 
served — as  did  Barratt  O'Hara — in  that 
bloody  conflict,  the  Spanish -American 
War. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  9:40  o'clock  this  evening  a 
few  Americans  will  recall  that  67  years 
ago  Havana  Harbor  was  the  scene  of 
death  and  destruction.  We  remember 
the  Maine.  It  is  entirely  fitting,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  recall  that  incident  to- 
day. 67  years  later. 

The  American  battleship — second 
class— U.S.S.  Maine,  a  gleaming  6,682- 
ton  vessel,  was  commissioned  in  1895. 
Three  years  after  lavmching  she  was  or- 
dered to  proceed  from  Key  West,  Fla. 
to  Havana  Harbor,  under  the  command 
of  Capt.  Charles  D.  Sigsbee.  Although 
the  visit  was  termed  a  "friendly  one,"  it 
was  obvious  the  Maine  was  to  represent 
American  strength  in  the  harbor,  and  to 
help  Americans  in  Cuba  in  event  their 
safety  was  in  question.  The  Spanish  au- 
thorities in  Cuba  protested,  but  the 
Maine  made  her  way  into  the  harbor 
where  she  lay  moored  to  a  buoy,  just  500 
yards  from  a  Spanish  arsenal. 

Tension  between  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Americans  was  running  high,  espe- 
cially following  the  Maine's  arrival,  but 
it  was  not  imtil  the  night  of  February  15, 
1898,  9:40  in  the  evening  to  be  exact, 
these  tensions  broke  into  violence.  Two 
explosions  ripped  the  American  vessel — 
the  first  a  dull,  muted  one,  and  the  sec- 
ond, perhaps  a  magazine  on  board  below 
the  main  deck  and  forward,  a  violent 
more  powerful  one. 

Within  seconds  the  powerful  battle- 
ship was  a  twisted  mass  of  steel.  Indeed, 
the  two  explosions  had  sent  parts  of  the 
ship,  and  even  men  and  parts  of  bodies 
as  high  as  200  feet  into  the  air.  The  ex- 
plosions rendered  the  forecastle  unrec- 
ognizable. The  explosions  were  so  great 
that  watertight  integrity  perhaps  could 
not  help.  In  any  event,  the  aft  began  to 
sink. 

Mr.  Speaker,  naval  disasters  are  always 
appalUng  and  tragic  with  losses  of 
human  life.  The  cataclysm  of  the  Maine 
was  particularly  dreadful,   as  260   of- 


ficers and  men  were  later  buried  in  Colon 
Cemetery,  Havana.  Had  the  entire  crew 
been  on  board  that  night,  the  number  of 
dead  and  maimed  undoubtedly  would 
have  been  much  higher. 

Both  Spanish  and  American  authori- 
ties began  an  investigation  of  this 
tragedy,  emphasizing  major  concern  as 
to  the  cause  of  both  explosions.  Instead 
of  clearing  the  air,  investigations  merely 
served  to  cloud  one  of  the  most  frustrat- 
ing mysteries  of  a  warlike  act.  Spanish 
investigators  found  the  explosions  to  be 
caused  by  spontaneous  combustion,  prob- 
ably in  the  coal  bunkers,  which  in  turn, 
sent  fire  rushing  to  forward  magazines. 
American  investigators  decided  the  first 
explosion  was  an  external  blast,  which  in 
turn  ignited  forward  magazines.  Neither 
investigation  was  conclusive. 

Regardless  of  these  indecisive  answers, 
Mr.  Speaker,  sinking  of  the  Maine  caused 
furor  in  this  country.  Anti-Spanish 
feeling  ran  high.  Certain  newspapers 
freely  and  openly  made  accusations 
against  the  Spanish,  and  the  whole  in- 
cident was  soon  reduced  to  the  well- 
known  slogan:  "Remember  the  Maine." 

In  1911,  U.S.  Army  Engineers  sealed  off 
the  after  section  of  the  vessel,  and  after 
building  a  cofferdam  aroimd  the  hulk, 
raised  what  was  left  of  the  ship,  and 
floated  it  out  to  sea.  During  the  raising 
of  the  twisted  vessel,  66  more  bodies  were 
found.  The  remains  of  these  American 
sailors  were  buried  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  Also  during  the  removal. 
American  engineers  and  marine  experts 
made  an  additional  investigation,  pub- 
lished in  1912.  The  report  basically  re- 
peating earlier  American  findings,  stated 
in  part: 

This  [exterior  explosion]  resulted  In  Ig- 
niting and  exploding  the  contents  of  the 
6-lnch  reserve  magazine,  A-14-M,  said  con- 
tents including  a  large  quantity  of  black 
powder.  The  more  or  less  complete  ex- 
plosion of  the  contents  of  the  remain- 
ing forward  magazine  followed. 

Although  the  American  experts  had 
evidence  that  the  bottom  of  the  ship 
was  bent  up  and  inward,  European 
experts  maintained  the  initial  explosion 
came  from  within.  For  practical  and 
technical  purposes,  the  first  explosion  is 
still  a  mystery. 

Somewhere  on  the  high  seas,  on  March 
16,  1912,  with  guns  booming,  and  sailors 
standing  silently  at  attention,  the  U.S.S. 
Maine  was  sunk,  her  flags  flying.  We 
remember  the  Maine,  and  she,  a  ship  who 
was  only  3  years  old  and  joined  a  long 
list  of  Navy  ships  and  men  whose  con- 
tributions are  now  legend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  always  feel  an  aware- 
ness of  the  Spanish -American  War,  not 
only  because  I,  as  many  Americans,  real- 
ize that  Cuba  is  again  not  free,  but  also 
because  my  father  served  our  country  in 
that  conflict. 

I  do  not  want  to  close  my  discussion 
of  this  67th  anniversary  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Maine,  without  calling  to  the 
attention  of  this  body,  that  there  is  only 
one  Member  in  the  89th  Congress  who 
took  part  in  that  war,  and  he  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  our  colleague  and  my 
good'  friend,    Representative    Barkatt 
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O'Hara,  from  the  Illinois  Second  Con- 
gressional District. 

Mr.  O'Hara  was  born  at  St.  Joseph, 
Mich.,  April  28,  1882.  and  before  he  was 
15  years  old,  he  had  enough  excitement 
and  adventure  to  last  many  men  a  life- 
time. He  had,  for  example,  as  a  boy 
been  on  several  expeditions  of  a  danger- 
ous nature  to  the  hinterlands  and  jungles 
of  Latin  America.  But  this  was  not 
enough  for  Barratt  O'Hara.  At  the  age 
of  15,  while  a  sophomore  in  high  school, 
he  joined  the  33d  Michigan  Volunteer 
Infantry,  and  was  in  Cuba  only  3  days 
after  "Teddy"  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders 
arrived.  He  was  in  a  number  of  engage- 
ments, and  participated  in  the  siege  of 
Santiago.  He  was  decorated  by  the  Cu- 
ban Government  for  his  part  in  their 
war  of  liberation. 

I  am  very  pleased  and  proud  today  to 
Join  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Il- 
linois in  saluting  this  Nation's  remem- 
brance of  the  Maine  and  of  those  men 
who  lost  their  lives  while  in  the  service 
of  our  Nation.  I  am  particularly  proud 
to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  his  service  then 
and  his  ser\'ice  now. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day's observance  of  the  67th  anniversary 
of  the  sinking  of  the  battleship  Maine 
has  special  significance  for  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  the  State  whose 
name  the  Maine  bore  with  such  honor. 

The  battleship  Maine  visited  Portland, 
Maine,  on  November  25,  1895.  An  official 
visit  aboard  ship  was  first  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  Governor  of  Maine. 
The  battleship's  commander  then  paid  a 
ceremonial  visit  in  Portland  to  Maine's 
Governor  and  Portland's  mayor.  The 
next  day  the  Governor,  the  mayor,  and  a 
citizens  committee  were  received  aboard 
the  Maine  with  appropriate  honors. 

The  Maine  was  open  to  the  public 
throughout  the  day,  and  hundreds  of 
citizens  of  Portland  along  with  many 
Maine  residents  from  other  parts  of  the 
States  visited  her.  On  the  evening  of 
November  26  the  commander  and  his  of- 
ficers attended  a  banquet  given  in  their 
honor  by  the  city  of  Portland.  Amid  all 
these  ceremonies  and  festivities,  who 
could  have  foretold  the  fate  of  the 
Maine?  Who  could  have  foreseen  her 
watery  grave  in  Havana  Harbor  with  so 
many  of  her  crew  yet  aboard,  but  dead 
in  the  service  of  their  country? 

A  few  short  years  after  the  visit  to 
Portland,  the  battleship  Maine  cleared 
Key  West,  Fla.,  on  her  last  voyage.  On 
February  15,  1898,  the  Maine  was  blown 
up  in  an  appalling  catastrophe  v;hich 
brought  upon  this  country  the  tragedy  of 
war.  News  of  the  disaster  was  commu- 
nicated to  t'ne  .Secretai-y  of  the  Navy  in  a 
dispatch  v.-hich  rend: 

Maine  blew  up  In  Havana  Harbor  at  9:40 
tonight  and  destroyed.  Many  wounded  and 
doubtless  more  killed  or  drowned. 

As  she  has  in  all  our  wars,  the  State 
of  Maine  responded  energetically  and 
Quickly  to  the  call  to  arms  in  the  Span- 
ish-American War.  Maine  furnished  a 
regiment  of  infantry,  four  batteries  of 
heavy  artillery,  and  a  signal  corps.  This 
signal  corps  took  a  brave  part  in  the 
Santiago  campaign.  The  infantry  regi- 
ment, encamped  at  Chickamauga,  suf- 


fered badly  from  illness;  it  was  about  to 
he  moved  to  Puerto  Rico  when  peace  was 
declared. 

Many  Maine  men  enlisted  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  and  Navy,  and  the  Volunteer 
Naval  Reserve  associations  of  Portland 
and  Bath  were  mustered  into  Federal 
service.  The  full  details  of  the  raising  of 
Maine's  volunteer  quota  during  the 
Spanish-American  War  are  to  be  found 
in  the  1899  message  of  Governor  Powers. 

In  that  message,  the  Governor  of 
Maine  noted: 

At  this  time,  when  we  sorely  needed  men. 
the  University  of  Maine  sent  us  more  than 
40  splendid  volunteers,  familiar  with  military 
tactics  and  drill,  who  enlisted  as  privates. 
It  was  a  timely  and  much-needed  aid.  It 
encouraged  others.  It  was  an  act  that  the 
State  should  not  forget. 

There  was  apprehension  that  the 
coast  of  Maine  might  be  attacked  by 
Spanish  gunboats. 

There  was  considerable  anxiety  in  some  of 
the  towns  and  cities  along  the  coast. 

Wrote  the  Governor: 

They  feai-ed  that  they  might  be  attacked 
by  gunboats  or  cruisers  of  the  Spanish 
Navy  •  *  ♦.  I  was  convinced,  after  a  careful 
examination,  that  the  only  real  and  effective 
defense  for  our  coast  towns  was  to  establish 
batteries  and  mines,  and  to  obtain,  from  the 
United  States,  cruisers  to  sail  along  the 
shores,  and  In  conjunction  with  our  delega- 
tion in  Congress  we  succeeded  in  obtaining 
two  cruisers,  and  having  tiie  coast  very  gen- 
erally and  effectually  fortified. 

The  State  of  Maine  does  indeed  re- 
member the  battleship  Maine.  Also  re- 
membered are  the  volunteers  of  that  con- 
flict, a  war  in  which  no  draft  act  was 
needed  to  man  our  Army  and  Navy.  To 
the  surviving  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  to  the  descendants 
of  those  Spanish  War  veterans  who  are 
no  longer  with  us,  all  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans today  extend  their  praise  and  best 
wishes. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  this 
subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM  AND  AMERI- 
CAN DEFENSE  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hawkins)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Edmondson]  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remai-ks  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
past   week  has   served  to  bring  home 


forcefully  the  hard  and  bitter  truth  that 
our  country  is  engaged  in  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

It  has  been  apparent  for  some  time 
that  our  Government's  stake  in  the  sav- 
age struggle  in  Vietnam  is  a  major  one, 
with  more  than  23,000  American  officers 
and  men  engaged  in  assisting  the  forces 
of  South  Vietnam,  at  a  daily  cost  in 
excess  of  $2  million. 

On  February  6,  Vietcong  guerrilla 
forces  entered  an  American  air  base  at 
Pleiku  and  blasted  planes,  helicopters, 
and  barracks  on  the  base,  leaving  8  of 
our  enlisted  men  dead  and  more  than  125 
wounded. 

The  following  day,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  ordered  an  air  strike 
against  military  targets  in  North  Viet- 
nam, and  fighter-bombers  from  three  of 
our  carriers  were  involved  in  action  more 
than  50  miles  north  of  the  17th  parallel, 
which  divides  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

The  President  proceeded  to  order  tlie 
withdrawal  of  1,800  American  depend- 
ents from  Vietnam,  and  declared  on  be- 
half of  our  Government: 

We  have  no  choice  now  but  to  clear  the 
decks  and  make  absolutely  clear  our  con- 
tinued determination  to  back  South  Vietnam 
in  its  fight  to  maintain  its  independence. 

In  the  days  which  have  followed  that 
presidential  announcement,  Vietcong 
forces  have  engaged  in  another  savage 
attack  upon  quarters  occupied  by  Ameri- 
can forces,  inflicting  heavy  casualties 
and  bringing  the  total  number  of  Ameri- 
cans dead  by  Vietcong  action  to  nearly 
300. 

In  response  to  the  enemy  attack  of 
February  9,  160  planes  of  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam  joined  in  the 
largest  aerial  attack  of  the  long  conflict, 
striking  at  a  series  of  supply  depots  and 
military  barracks  north  of  the  17th 
parallel. 

The  scope  of  the  massive  air  strike  on 
February  10,  in  which  more  than  100 
planes  from  American  carriers  at  sea 
joined  fighter-bombers  of  the  American 
Air  Force  and  those  of  South  Vietnam, 
spoke  far  more  effectively  than  mere 
words  of  this  Nation's  "continued  deter- 
mination." 

HOMEFRONT  QUESTIONS 

In  the  wake  of  an  unquestioned  escala- 
tion of  military  action  during  the  past 
week,  many  Americans  were  asking 
searching  questions— both  publicly  and 
privately — concerning  the  course  of  the 
war. 

With  regard  to  the  central  aim  of  our 
presence  in  Vietnam,  the  President  has 
left  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt.  He 
has  said  publicly  that  he  considers  it 
"essential"  to  American  interests  to  de- 
feat the  Communist  aggression  against 
South  Vietnam.  He  has  declared  his 
conviction  that  our  failure  there  "would 
convince  every  nation  in  south  Asia  that 
it  must  now  bow  to  Communist  terms 
to  survive." 

Notwithstanding  these  strong  words, 
with  their  clear  commitment  of  US. 
prestige  as  declared  by  the  Nations  Chief 
Executive,  the  charge  is  now  heard  in 
more  than  one  quarter  that  the  extent 
and  validity  of  that  commitment  remain 
uncertain  and  ill-defined. 


February  15,  1965 
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In  the  New  York  Times  for  Sunday, 
February  14,  1965,  both  Arthur  Krock 
and  James  Reston  have  voiced  their  pro- 
test over  White  House  failure  to  "make 
things  clear"  and  to  advise  of  "plans  to 
meet  whatever  contingencies  may  arise 
from  the  new  U.S.  policy  of  immediate 
and  increasingly  powerful  military  re- 
prisal." ^  ^.  _ 

Mr.  Krock  and  Mr.  Reston  were  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  absence  of  informa- 
tion and  knowledge  at  home  concerning 
the  depth  and  breadth  of  our  Vietnam 
commitment. 

Other  competent  observers,  however, 
have  been  even  more  concerned  about 
the  effect  of  uncertainty  in  the  Commu- 
nist world. 

Writing  in  the  Washington  Post  for 
February  14,  1965,  Donald  S.  Zagoria— 
m  an  article  entitled,  "Communists  Doubt 
Our  Will  in  Vietnam"— reported  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Communists  have  long  believed  that 
the  United  States  would  not  have  the  pa- 
tience or  will  to  stick  out  the  war  and  re- 
cent statements  by  Influential  Americans 
calllug  for  negotiation  and/or  withdrawal  al- 
most certainly  increased  their  optimism. 
They  have  all  along  eagerly  seized  on  any 
American  statements  urging  negotiation  and 
withdrawal.  In  the  past  6  months,  several 
prominent  American  Senators,  columnists, 
and  newspapers  have  called  for  negotiations 
and,  in  the  absence  of  a  cle.ir-cut  policy, 
rumors  developed  that  the  administration 
was  in  favor  of  negotiation. 

All  this  doubtless  strongly  reinforced  the 
Communist  belief  that  victory  in  South  Viet- 
nam was  close  at  hand. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Zagoria,  "two 
bombing  attacks  will  not  suffice"  as  suf- 
ficient pressure  "to  bring  a  reluctant  Ho 
Chi  Minh  to  the  conference  table." 

They  will  not  so  easily  give  up  at  the  con- 
ference table  what  they  have  fought  so  hard 
and  Eo  long  on  the  battlefield  to  achieve, 
and  at  a  time  when  final  victory  seems  near — 

Mr.  Zagoria  concludes. 

A  member  of  Columbia  University's 
Research  Institute  on  Communist  Affairs 
and  the  author  of  "The  Sino-Soviet  Con- 
flict, 1956-61."  Mr.  Zagoria  has  impres- 
sive credentials  as  a  commentator  on 
Communist  thinking.  His  conclusion 
that  the  Communists  question  our  will 
and  determination  in  Vietnam  may  well 
provide  the  key  to  understanding  of  Viet- 
cong policy. 

Mr.  Roscoe  Drummond,  also  writing 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  February  14, 
shares  the  view  that  American  policy 
statements  "have  not  persuaded  the 
Asian  Communists  the  United  States 
really  believes  that  turning  back  the  ag- 
gression against  South  Vietnam  is  es- 
sential. Or  that  we  intend  to  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  see  that  this  aggres- 
sion will  not  be  defeated." 

Tlie  reason  is — 

Writes  Mr.  Drummond — 
that  actions,  not  words,  make  policy  believ- 
able to  the  enemy.  Our  actions  in  Vietnam 
have  not  equaled  our  words.  We  have  treat- 
ed this  war  as  though  winning  It  were  essen- 
tial to  South  Vietnam  but  not  essential  to 
the  United  States.  We  have  for  the  most 
part  permitted  North  Vietnam  to  practice 
aggression  and  enjoy  Immunity.  Secretary 
Rusk  once  gave  a  somber  cease-and-desist- 
or-else  warning.  When  It  was  not  heeded,  we 
did  nothing. 


Up  until  the  last  week,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  was  more  or  less  the  situation,  and 
the  plain  truth  about  the  impression 
which  we  had  created  in  Asia  concerning 
our  policy  in  Vietnam.  We  were  send- 
ing thousands  of  men,  and  spending  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  but  we  were  not  con- 
vincing the  Communists  of  our  inten- 
tion to  do  everything  necessary  to  defeat 
aggression  in  Vietnam. 

CHANGE    IN    DDIECTION 

Now,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Drummond, 
"something  more  is  being  done." 

We  have  undoubtedly  convinced  the 
Communists  in  North  Vietnam  of  oiu* 
intention  and  readiness  to  hit,  and  hit 
very  hard  indeed,  when  American  mili- 
tary forces  in  Vietnam  are  attacked  di- 
rectly by  the  Vietcong.  We  have  made 
it  very  clear  that  North  Vietnam  is  not 
a  privileged  sanctuary,  and  we  have  dem- 
onstrated that  our  forces  are  not  afraid 
to  cress  the  17th  parallel. 

Without  question,  we  have  also  im- 
pressed the  Communists  of  Asia  with  the 
quality  and  effectiveness  of  American  air 
forces — both  land  and  sea-based — and  of 
the  rising  quality  and  effectiveness  of  the 
air  force  of  South  Vietnam. 

Finally,  and  notwithstanding  some 
critics.  President  Johnson  has  undcubL- 
edly  rallied  the  support  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  his  fellow  citizens  in  sup- 
port of  his  policies  of  the  past  week. 

In  the  Congress,  leaders  of  both  parties 
have  spoken  out  strongly  in  support  of 
the  air  strikes  on  North  Vietnam. 

In  the  press,  editorial  comment  across 
the  Nation  has  generally  approved,  and 
most  have  agreed  with  the  Seattle  Times 
that  the  President  "has  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  the  American  people." 

Even  Mr.  Reston,  in  his  largely  critical 
column,  declared  that  "very  few  people 
here  question  the  necessity  for  a  limited 
expansion  of  the  war  by  U.S.  bombers 
into  Communist  territory." 

And  yet,  while  there  is  general  agree- 
ment that  the  situation  in  Vietnam  has 
entered  a  radically  new  phase,  I  have 
not  f  oiuid  a  sintjle  authority  who  believes 
the  bombing  attacks  of  last  week  will  re- 
sult in  early  conclusion  of  the  long  and 
bloody  conflict — either  by  military  vic- 
tory or  the  conference  table. 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Zagoria  is  em- 
phatic in  the  belief  that  "persistent  and 
heavy  pressure"  must  be  brought  to  bear 
against  the  North,  and  offers  the  view 
that  "positive  incentives" — both  eco- 
nomic and  diplomatic — should  also  be 
offered  as  an  alternative  to  widespread 
destruction  in  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Drummond  is  convinced  that  we 
must  make  it  clear  that  we  are  prepared 
to  participate  in  joint  air  strikes  with 
the  forces  of  South  Vietnam  in  response 
to  Vietcong  attacks  upon  Vietnamese 
forces,  as  well  as  in  response  to  attacks 
upon  Americans.  Such  a  willingness  Is 
indispensable  to  our  relations  with  South 
Vietnam,  and  would  make  even  more 
clear  our  determination  to  halt  Commu- 
nist aggression  in  that  country. 

The  Drummond  view  on  this  last  point 
is  shared  by  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak,  writing  from  on  the  scene  in 
Saigon,  who  say  our  relationship  with 
Vietnamese  forces  in  the  field  is  at  stake 
In  the  decision  to  lose  our  planes  to  coun- 


terattacks  upon    the   forces   of    South 
Vietnam. 

Unless  our  "forward  strategy"  of  the 
past  week  is  "continued  and  intensified," 
in  the  view  of  these  Saigon  observers, 
"disappointment,  then  disillusion"  can 
be  predicted  among  our  allies. 

THE    UNANSWERED    QUESTION 

Were  the  dramatic  and  effective  air 
strikes  of  last  week  in  Vietnam  merely 
a  measured  response  to  intensified  at- 
tacks by  the  Commimists,  or  did  they 
signal  the  beginning  of  a  new  forward 
strategy  aimed  at  a  real  change  in  the 
course  of  the  war? 

It  may  well  be  that  the  answer  to 
both  of  these  questions  is  "Yes."  and  that 
days  to  follow  will  establish  that 
measured  response  in  itself  is  a  for- 
ward strategy  in  Vietnam. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara.  in 
his  impressive  television  report  to  the 
Nation,  described  our  air  strikes  as  con- 
vincing evidence  of  our  "will  and  pur- 
pose" in  Vietnam.  No  American  listen- 
ing: and  watching  was  left  in  doubt  as 
to  the  Secretary's  personal  sincerity  or 
determination. 

And  yet — on  the  evidence  now  before 
us — there  is  doubt  of  our  will  and  pur- 
pose in  Vietnam. 

There  is  obviously  doubt  in  Hanoi, 
where  the  North  Vietnamese  continue 
to  direct  the  forces  of  aggression  south 
of  the  17th  parallel. 

There  is  obviously  doubt  in  Peiping, 
where  the  Chinese  Reds  speak  ominous- 
ly of  open  intervention  in  Vietnam,  and 
where  troops  are  reported  massing  along 
the  border. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  there  is 
some  doubt  also — as  evidenced  by  the 
chorus  of  critical  questioning  over  the 
weekend,  and  the  clamor  from  peace-at- 
any-price  quarters  for  immediate  nego- 
tiation or  withdrawal. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  as  a  relatively 
junior  Member  of  this  body,  to  sub- 
stitute my  personal  judgment  for  that 
of  either  the  President  or  any  member 
of  his  Cabinet. 

No  man  in  America  is  as  well  quali- 
fied as  President  Johnson  to  lead  our 
Nation  during  this  critical  period  of  the 
world's  history,  and  no  President  in 
our  history  has  been  surrounded  by 
abler  men  in  his  Cabinet. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  our 
President  will  soon  put  to  a  final  and 
decisive  end  the  doubts  and  questions 
concerning  our  policy  in  Vietnam. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the  com- 
ing weeks  will  demonstrate,  beyond  any 
question,  the  American  will  and  pur- 
pose to  halt  aggression  in  Vietnam  are 
neither  qualified  by  timidity  at  home 
nor  discouraged  by  bluster  abroad. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  our  Presi- 
dent and  our  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam 
and  Asia  will  continue  to  command  the 
warm  and  wholehearted  support  and 
trust  of  the  American  people  and  their 
representatives  in  Congress. 

TWO  CONSTRUCTIVE  PROPOSALS 

In  the  spirit  of  constructive  support 
of  the  President,  I  would  like  to  conclude 
these  remarks  with  two  brief  proposals — 
both  of  which,  in  my  judgment,  would 
help  in  a  substantial  way  to  terminate 
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all  doubts  regarding  our  will  and  pur- 
pose In  Vietnam. 

Both  suggestions  are  based  upon  the 
conviction  that  Red  China  and  Soviet 
Russia — the  two  dominant  Communist 
powers,  and  both  of  them  major  land 
powers — are  more  impressed  by  military 
manpower  than  any  other  factor.  The 
military  writings  of  both  of  these  nations 
abundantly  support  this  view. 

In  my  judgment,  this  Government 
should  immediately  suspend  all  further 
action  to  reduce  our  military  manpower 
under  the  policies  announced  by  Secre- 
tary McNamara  in  November  of  1964. 
Regardless  of  what  is  done  with  refer- 
ence to  the  basis  Involved,  the  manpower 
should  be  retained — whether  in  the  Re- 
serves, the  National  Guard  or  the  Regular 
Forces.  This  is  no  time  to  engage  In 
economy  releases  of  trained  military  per- 
sonnel. 

Second,  the  Armed  Forces  should  hold 
"for  the  duration  of  the  emergency"  all 
personnel  now  being  released  by  reason 
of  termination  of  enlistment  or  "time  in 
rank" — seeking  whatever  Executive  or 
legislative  authority  may  be  necessary 
for  such  action. 

These  two  steps  would  help  beyond 
measure  to  convince  the  Communists 
that  we  mean  business  in  Vietnam — and 
that  we  are  prepared  to  do  what  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
American  interests  In  Asia. 

February  12,  1965. 
Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Along  with  millions 
of  Americans,  I  have  applauded  your  an- 
nounced determination  to  hold  the  line 
against  communism  In  Vietnam  and  south- 
east Asia,  and  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
your  recent  statement  on  television  that 
"our  will  and  purpose  are  being  tested"  In 
that  area.  I  thoroughly  agree  that  the 
United  States  must  take  every  necessary 
step  to  hold  our  ground  there,  and  to  malie 
clear  and  unmistakable  the  firmness  of  our 
will  and  purpose  in  the  face  of  Increased 
Communist  aggressiveness  in  Vietnam. 

In  view  of  the  increasingly  serious  situa- 
tion In  Vietnam,  I  strongly  urge  you  to 
suspend  immediately  any  further  Pentagon 
action  to  reduce  in  any  way  our  military 
forces.  So  long  as  the  present  situation 
prevails,  we  should  do  all  in  our  power  to 
hold  In  a  position  of  readiness  all  able- 
bodied  members  of  our  Armed  Forces,  in 
either  the  Regular  Establishment  or  In  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard  units. 

Department  of  Defense  estimates  supplied 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
show  a  manpower  reduction  of  150,000  will 
result  upon  merger  of  the  Army  Reserve  and 
Army  National  Guard.  Additional  reductions 
are  scheduled  in  Air  Force  manpower. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  not  to  plead 
the  case  of  any  particular  base  or  unit — and 
the  importance  of  an  Air  Force  Reserve 
Group  scheduled  to  be  abolished  in  my  own 
district,  at  Davis  Field  in  Muskogee,  cannot 
be  dismissed  from  my  own  thinking — but 
my  major  and  overriding  concern  at  this 
time  does  not  involve  any  particular  base 
or  organizational  unit.  I  am  principally 
concerned  as  a  Member  of  Congress  with 
the  reduction  in  ready  manpower  now  in 
progress  under  orders  issued  by  your  office, 
and  the  impact  of  that  reduction  in  man- 
power upon  our  position  in  southeast  Asia. 

You  have  eloquently  stated  that  the  United 
States  intends  to  show  North  Vietnam  and 
the  world  Its  determination  to  stand  firm 


and  do  everything  necessary  to  protect  our 
interest  in  that  area.  Surely  it  must  seem 
inconsistent  with  that  purpose,  to  any  ob- 
server, to  continue  at  this  time  with  steps 
to  reduce  our  pool  of  trained  fighting  men — 
thousands  of  men  who  stand  ready  to  back 
our  Regular  military  forces  In  the  event  of 
an  enlargement  of  the  conflict  In  Vietnam. 

Notwithstanding  your  announced  objec- 
tives of  economy  and  overall  improvement 
in  defense  readiness.  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
Asiatic  mind — or  any  mind  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain — will  view  any  reduction  In  armed 
forces  as  a  move  toward  strength  and  firm- 
ness. 

I  sincerely  believe  it  Is  strategically,  log- 
ically, and  psychologically  wrong  to  take  any 
further  action  at  this  time  which  Indicates 
any  curtailment  of  strength  or  gives  any 
Impression  of  reduction  of  effort  or  with- 
drawal. 

Facing  the  greatest  challenge  to  our  free 
world  leadership  since  the  Communist  march 
Into  South  Korea,  this  Nation  should  give 
evidence  at  home  as  well  as  in  southeast 
Asia  of  our  determination  and  intention  to 
meet  the  Communist  threat  and  employ 
every  resource  at  our  command. 

In  that  spirit  I  believe  your  decision  to 
retain  all  present  military  forces — Regular, 
Reserve,  and  Guard  included — at  a  maximum 
state  of  readiness  so  long  as  the  present 
situation  continues  In  Vietnam,  would  con- 
tribute in  a  very  positive  way  to  the  main- 
tenance of  our  position  there.  I  feel  cer- 
tain it  would  also  convince  millions  of 
Americans,  who  are  today  confused  by  the 
news  of  a  drastic  Increase  in  the  March 
draft  call  as  contrasted  with  the  release  of 
Reservists  across  the  country,  that  we  mean 
business  In  every  sense  of  the  word  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ed  Edmondson, 
Member  of  Congress. 


TAX  CREDITS  FOR  CERTAIN 
EDUCATIONAL  EXPENSES 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
to  provide  a  tax  credit  for  amounts  paid 
on  account  of  tuition  fees  and  similar 
educational  expenses  at  a  level  above  the 
12th  grade. 

I  first  introduced  a  similar  bill  (H.R. 
12771)  in  the  87th  Congress.  I  reintro- 
duced that  bill  (H.R.  49)  in  the  88th 
Congress. 

The  bill  introduced  today  provides  a 
different  formula  for  computing  the  cred- 
it. The  amount  of  the  credit  is  75  per- 
cent of  the  first  $200,  25  percent  of  the 
next  $300,  and  10  percent  of  the  next 
$1,000  expended  for  tuition  fees,  books, 
and  supplies  for  a  student  at  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education.  Maxlmimi 
credit  is  $325. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  encourage 
educational  aid,  not  only  for  members 
of  the  taxpayer's  immediate  family,  but 
also  to  other  deserving  students.  To  the 
extent  that  the  needs  of  our  students 
can  be  met  by  private  initiative,  we  con- 
serve Federal  and  State  revenues. 

The  allowance  of  this  tax  credit  will 
also  relieve  the  pressure  on  scholarship 


funds  to  the  extent  that  the  tax  credit 
can  provide  for  tuition  and  related  ex- 
penses. The  more  limited  funds  avail- 
able  for  scholarships  can  be  directed  to 
those  most  deserving  and  most  in  need 
of  additional  financial  aid. 

Our  educational  system,  free  from 
Government  control,  is  one  of  our  great- 
est national  assets.  It  is  essential  to 
encourage  the  expansion  of  that  system, 
and  to  make  its  benefits  available  to  the 
greatest  number  of  people.  This  bill  will 
aid  in  the  attainment  of  that  objective. 
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DEDICATION  OF  THE  ROBERT  LEE 
DOUGHTON  MEMORIAL  WING  OP 
THE  ALLEGHANY  MEMORIAL  HOS- 
PITAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hawkins)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Broyhill]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  November  20,  1964,  an 
impressive  ceremony  was  held  in  Sparta, 
N.C.,  a  small  but  thriving  community  in 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  northwest- 
ern North  Carolina.  The  occasion  was 
the  dedication  of  the  Robert  Lee  Dough- 
ton  memorial  wing  of  the  Alleghany  Me- 
morial Hospital. 

Robert  Lee  Doughton — 1863-1954— 
legislator,  farmer,  businessman,  humani- 
tarian, and  dedicated  public  servant,  rep- 
resented the  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina,  from  January 
1911  to  January  1953.  His  remarkable 
record  of  legislative  achievement  spanned 
more  than  a  generation.  For  the  last  18 
years  of  his  service  in  Washington,  he 
was  chairman  of  the  powerful  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  His  leadership  of  that 
great  committee  spanned  a  period  of 
service  longer  than  that  held  by  any 
other  man  in  American  history. 

In  today's  world,  men  think  of  retire- 
ment and  enjoying  a  life  of  leisure  at  the 
normal  retirement  age  of  65.  Yet  Con- 
gressman Doughton,  unusual  man  that 
he  was,  took  on  new  challenges  in  the 
twilight  of  his  life  and  led  the  Congress 
in  writing  great  and  landmark  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Doughton  served  his  native  State 
and  Nation  with  distinction.  A  grateful 
and  appreciative  State,  eager  to  erect  an 
appropriate  memorial  for  this  giant  of  a 
man  and  the  great  service  he  rendered, 
made  plans  for  such  a  memorial. 

In  1961,  the  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly  authorized  the  Governor  of 
North  Carolina  to  appoint  a  commission 
to  plan  for  and  to  create  a  fitting  me- 
morial to  Mr.  Doughton.  The  act  is  as 
follows : 

S.B.  444 
[Session  Laws,  1961 — ch.  1079] 

CHAPTER  1079 

An  act  to  authorize  the  Governor  to  appoint 
a  commission  to  erect  a  fitting  memorial 
to  the  late  Robert  Lee  Doughton,  former 
State  senator  and  long-time  Member  of 
Congress,  and  to  appropriate  the  sum  of 
$25,000  to  aid  in  bearing  the  expense  of 
erecting  the  memorial 
Whereas   the   late   Robert   Lee   Doughton 

was  born  at  Laurel  Springs,  N.C.,  on  Novem- 


ber 7,  1863,  receiving  his  education  In  the 
public  schools  of  Lavirel  Springs  and  Sparta, 

NC.:  and 

Whereas  Robert  Lee  Doughton  was  ap- 
Dointed  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in  1903. 
serving  with  distinction  until  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  senate  from  the  35th  district 
to  1908,  after  which  time  he  devoted  his 
energy  and  talents  as  director  of  the  State 
prison  from  1909  to  1911;  and 

Whereas  Robert  Lee  Doughton  was  elected 
from  the  Ninth  District  to  serve  in  the  62d 
session  of  Congress  and  was  reelected  for 
succeeding  terms  by  large  majorities  with 
tlie  results  being  that  he  served  his  district. 
State,  and  Nation  from  the  62d  to  the  82d 
sessions  of  Congress,  both  Inclusive,  In  a 
manner  unexcelled  by  any  other  public 
servant;  and 

Whereas  while  serving  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, he  was  nominated  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  during  the 
73cl  to  the  79th  sessions  of  Congress,  both  in- 
clusive, being  reinstated  to  that  most  im- 
portant post  during  the  81st  Congress,  a 
position  which  he  held  longer  than  any 
other  man  in  the  history  of  the  Government, 
still  finding  time,  however,  to  serve  as  al- 
ternating Chairman  of  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion; and 

Whereas  Robert  Lee  Doughton  rendered 
distinguished  service  to  the  public  life  of  the 
State  and  Nation  through  his  fine,  well- 
balanced  personality,  his  ability  to  study 
public  problems  without  regard  to  the  pres- 
sures of  Interested  groups  and  reach  a  solu- 
tion in  the  best  Interest  of  the  entire  State 
and  Nation,  always  with  the  highest  degree 
of  intellectual  honesty;  and 

Whereas  Robert  Lee  Doughton  has  served 
as  a  leader  in  the  moral,  religious,  and  civic 
life  of  the  State,  always  conducting  himself 
by  the  book  of  his  chosen  church;  making 
his  citizenship  a  thing  of  fine  obligation,  fol- 
lowing no  guide  but  Integrity  into  the  polit- 
ical forum;  and 

Whereas  the  general  assembly  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  a  fitting  memorial  should  be 
erected  as  a  memorial  to  his  long  and  dis- 
tinguished record  as  a  public  spirited  citi- 
zen and  servant  of  this  State  and  Nation: 
Now,  therefore. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina 
do  enact : 

Section  1.  The  Governor  of  North  Carolina 
U  authorized  to  appoint  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  "The  Robert  Lee  Doughton  Me- 
morial Commission"  and  to  consist  of  25 
members.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  com- 
mission to  erect  a  suitable  and  fitting 
memorial  in  the  town  of  Laurel  Springs  or 
at  some  appropriate  site  in  the  vicinity  of 
said  town. 

Sec  2.  There  Is  hereby  appropriated  from 
the  general  fund  to  the  commission  created 
by  this  act  the  sum  of  $25,000  which  shaU 
be  expended  by  the  commission  In  the  erec- 
tion of  the  memorial  herein  referred  to. 

Sec  3.  The  members  of  the  commission 
created  by  this  act  shall  serve  without  any 
pay  or  expense  allowances  of  any  kind. 

Sec.  4.  The  conmalsslon  created  by  this 
act  shall  have  authority  to  accept  or  reject 
donations  from  private  Individuals  or  cor- 
porations to  be  expended  fcr  the  purposes 
herein  set  forth. 

Sec.  5.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  con- 
flict with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  This  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and 
effect  from  and  after  Its  ratification. 

In  the  general  ajssembly  read  three  times 
and  ratified,  this  the  21st  day  of  June  1961. 

In  November  of  1961,  Governor  Terry 
Sanford  appointed  25  well-known  citi- 
zens of  North  Carolina  as  members  of 
the    Robert    Lee    Doughton    Memorial 


Commission.     Those   appointed  are  as 
follows: 

[Ch.  1079,  Session  Laws,  1961] 

The  Robert  Lee  Doughton  Memorial 

Commission 

Membership:  25  members. 

Term :  At  will  of  the  Governor. 

C.  A.  Cannon,  chairman,  KannapoUs,  No- 
vember 14, 1961,  Cabarrus  County. 

Fred  W.  Morrison,  vice  chairman,  Shelby 
and  Washington,  November  14,  1961,  Cleve- 
land County. 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Ferguson,  TaylorsvlUe,  November 
14,  1961,  Alexander  County. 

J.  Harry  Miller,  Stony  Point,  November  14, 
1961,  Alexander  County. 

A.  Vance  Choate,  Sparta.  November  14, 
1961,  Alleghany  County. 

J.  Kemp  Doughton,  Sparta,  November  14, 
1961,  Alleghany  County. 

R.  Austin  Jones,  West  Jefferson,  November 
14, 1961,  Ashe  County. 

Wm.  B.  Austin,  Jefferson,  November  14, 
1961,  Ashe  County. 

Mrs.  Stella  Anderson,  West  Jefferson,  No- 
vember 14, 1961,  Ashe  County. 

M.  Smoot  Lyles,  Concord,  November  14, 
1961,  Cabarrus  County. 

Harold  Coffey,  Lenoir,  November  14,  1961, 
Caldwell  County. 

Dennis  S.  Cook,  Lenoir,  November  14,  1961, 
Caldwell  County. 

Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Moore,  Lenoir,  November 
14, 1961,  CaldweU  County. 

J.  Gordon  Bush,  Lenoir,  November  14,  1961, 
Caldwell  County. 

Dr.  J.  Sam  Holbrook,  StatesvlUe,  Novem- 
ber-14,  1961,  Iredell  County. 

Senator  James  V.  Johnson,  StatesvlUe,  No- 
vember 14,  1961,  Iredell  County. 

Joe  Knox,  Mooresvllle,  November  14,  1961, 
Iredell  County. 

James  A.  Graham,  Raleigh,  November  14, 
1961,  Rowan  County. 

John  Kesler,  Salisbury,  November  14,  1961, 
Rowan  County. 

Walter  Woodson,  Sr.,  Salisbury,  November 
14,  1961,  Rowan  County. 

Leslie  M.  Welslger,  Salisbury,  November  14, 
1961,  Rowan  County. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Harwood,  Albemarle,  November 
14,  1961,  Stanly  County. 

W.  H.  Morrow,  Albemarle,  November  14, 
1961,  Stanly  County. 

Gordon  H.  Winkler,  Boone,  November  14, 
1961.  Watauga  County. 

Robert  C.  Rivers,  Boone,  November  14, 
1961,  Watauga  County. 

Dwlght  W.  Quinn,  secretary,  KannapoUs. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  its  chair- 
man, another  distinguished  North  Caro- 
linian, Mr.  C.  A.  Cannon,  of  Concord, 
N.C..  the  commission  began  to  implement 
its  appointed  task.  After  appropriate 
investigation  and  planning,  the  commis- 
sion adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  the  legislature  of  1961  created  the 
Robert  Lee  Doughton  Memorial  Commission 
and  charged  It  with  the  duty  and  responsi- 
bility of  erecting  an  appropriate  memorial 
to  the  late  Robert  Lee  Doughton,  former 
State  Senator  and  long-time  Member  of  Con- 
gress, appropriating  for  this  purpose  the  sum 
of  $25,000;  and 

Whereas  said  commission  has  been  duly 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  organized  as 
provided  by  law;  and 

Whereas  Robert  Lee  Doughton  served  the 
State  and  the  Nation  with  great  distinction, 
making  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
sound  business  principles  In  government,  es- 
pecially as  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; and 

Whereas  Robert  Lee  Doughton  throughout 
his  long  public  career  stood  for  the  highest 
moral  and  ethical  principles;  and 


Whereas  Robert  Lee  Doughton,  although 
rising  to  positions  of  great  trust  and  power, 
never  lost  touch  with  the  people  he  served, 
maintaining  always  a  democratic  faith  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  electorate,  remaining  at  all 
times  their  good  friend  and  counselor,  their 
devoted  and  loyal  Representative;  and 

Whereas  Robert  Lee  Doughton  In  both 
public  and  private  life  was  a  man  of  great 
faith,  of  firm  spiritual  convictions,  which  was 
expressed  In  his  devotion  to  the  church  of 
his  choice,  and  in  the  deep  sympathy  and 
compassion  that  he  always  had  for  his  fellow 
man;  and 

Whereas  other  memorials  have  been  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Doughton,  (1)  a 
bust  of  Robert  Lee  Doughton  on  the  court- 
house lawn  In  Sparta,  Alleghany  County;  (2) 
a  plaque  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Robert 
Lee  Doughton  In  Doughton  Park;  and 

Whereas  there  now  exists  in  the  town  of 
Sparta,  which  Is  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Mr. 
Doughton 's  birthplace  at  Laurel  Springs,  a 
splendid  hospital  now  known  as  the  Alle- 
ghany County  Memorial  Hospital,  which  al- 
though It  Is  now  rendering  great  service  to 
the  community,  is  In  need  of  funds  for  ex- 
pansion, so  that  It  may  render  still  greater 
service  to  the  people  of  Alleghany  County; 
and 

Whereas  we  are  informed  and  believe  that 
the  trustees  of  the  Alleghany  County  Memo- 
rial Hospital  would  welcome  the  suggestion 
that  their  expanded  hospital  facilities  be 
"The  Robert  Lee  Doughton  Memorial  Divi- 
sion": Now,  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved,  That: 

Section  1.  The  Robert  Lee  Doughton  Me- 
morial Commission  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
in  view  of  the  character  of  the  two  memo- 
rials above  mentioned,  the  long  distinguished 
life  of  public  service  of  Robert  Lee  Doughton, 
now  be  best  memorialized  by  an  institution 
devoted  to  humanitarian  service  (rather  than 
a  monument  in  marble  or  bronze),  a  living 
memorial  which  will  continue  through  the 
years  to  serve  the  sick  and  minister  to  the 
afflicted,  particularly  those  residing  In  the 
region  which  was  always  known  to  him. 

Sec.  2,  In  furtherance  of  this  objective,  it 
Is  the  desire  and  purpose  of  this  commission 
to  donate  the  said  $25,000,  appropriated  by 
the  general  assembly  to  the  Alleghany  Coun- 
ty Memorial  Hospital,  located  in  Sparta. 

Sec.  3.  The  executive  committee  of  the 
Robert  Lee  Doughton  Memorial  Commission 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Alleghany  County  Memorial 
Hospital  in  taking  the  final  necessary  steps 
for  the  completion  of  this  matter. 

Sec.  4.  The  above  donation  will  be  given 
to  the  Alleghany  County  Memorial  Hospital 
for  their  expansion  program  on  the  condition 
that  the  Hill -Burton  funds  and  local  funds 
are  forthcoming  and  meet  the  required 
amount. 

Planning  for  the  new  hospital  w^ing 
began  immediately.  The  Robert  L. 
Doughton  Memorial  Commission  worked 
in  close  harmony  with  the  trustees  of  the 
Alleghany  County  Hospital.  These 
trustees  are : 

R.  F.  Crouse,  chairman,  Sparta,  N.C. 

Edwin    Duncan,    vice    chairman.    Sparta, 

N.C. 

D.  F.  Sturdlvant,  executive  committee, 
Sparta,  N.C. 

Amos  Wagoner,  Jr.,  executive  committee, 
Sparta,  N.C. 

J.  C.  Gamblll,  executive  committee.  Inde- 
pendence, Va. 

Edd  Pugh,  Laurel  Springs,  N.C. 

Isom  Wagoner,  Sparta,  N.C. 

J.  K.  Doughton,  Sparta,  N.C. 

Fred  Weaver,  Plney  Creek,  N.C. 

Mrs.  Crlstlne  Gallaher,  Post  Office  Box  3082. 
Wlnston-Salem,  N.C. 

Miss  Pearl  Fields,  Sparta.  N.C. 
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Homer  Edwards,  Sparta.  N.C. 

Edd  Darr,  Sparta,  N.C. 

Cleve  Nichols,  Sparta,  N.C. 

Bill  Halsey,  Sparta,  N.C. 

Ernest  Edwards,  Sparta,  N.C. 

A.  B.  Richardson,  hospital  administrator. 

Working  in  harmony  toward  the  cre- 
ation of  the  living  memorial  which  would 
provide  in  Alleghany  County  the  kind  of 
humanitarian  service  of  which  Congress- 
man Doughton  would  have  been  proud, 
a  fine  new  facility  was  brought  into  be- 
ing. 

One  November  20,  1964.  the  culmina- 
tion of  all  the  planning  and  dedicated 
work  of  the  Doughton  Memorial  Com- 
mission was  realized  as  the  new  hospital 
wing  was  dedicated  at  Sparta.  The  pro- 
gram for  that  occasion  was  as  follows: 

Progr.\m  for  Dedication  and  Unveiling 
Plaque 

Presiding:  C.  A.  Cannon,  chairman.  Robert 
Lee  Doughton  Memorial  Commission. 

Invocation:  Rev.  Lewis  Williams,  pastor, 
Sparta  Baptist  Chiorch. 

Opening  remarks:  C.  A.  Cannon. 

Introduction  of  Mr.  Mills:  James  T.  Brot- 
HiLL,  Congressman.  Ninth  District,  North 
Carolina. 

Tribute  to  Robert  Lee  Doughton:  Hon. 
Wilbur  Mills,  U.S.  Congressman  from 
Arkansas,  chairman.  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Mesms. 

Presentation:  C.A.Cannon. 

Unveiling :  James  Horton  Doughton,  grand- 
son of  Robert  Lee  Doughton. 

Acceptance:  R.  Floyd  Crouse,  chairman, 
Alleghany  Hospital  board  of  trustees. 

Unveiling  highway  historical  marker  for 
Robert  Lee  Doughton 

Remarks:  Dr.  Christopher  Crittenden,  di- 
rector. State  of  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Archives  and  History. 

Unveiling:  Virginia  Pou  Doughton.  grand- 
daughter of  Robert  Lee  Doughton. 

Closing  remarks:   C.  A.  Cannon. 

Benediction:  Rev.  Lewis  Williams. 

This  was,  indeed,  a  proud  moment  for 
all  North  Carolinians  as  they  honored 
a  native  son  whose  contributions  to  this 
Nation  have  been  so  manifold.  Con- 
gressmen Roy  Taylor  and  Horace  Kor- 
NEGAY  were  present  to  represent  the 
North  Carolina  congressional  delegation. 
Other  distinguished  guests  included: 
Agnew  Bahnson  and  Bill  Henderson  of 
the  North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Com- 
mission; Henry  Kendell,  head  of  the 
North  Carolina  Employment  Security 
Commission;  Dr.  Wilburt  Davison,  for- 
mer dean  of  Duke  Medical  School;  Mar- 
shall Pickens,  director  of  the  Duke  En- 
dowment; Mrs.  Louise  Broyhill,  wife  of 
the  Congressman;  Judge  John  McLaugh- 
lin, who  authorized  the  legislation  that 
established  the  Doughton  Memorial 
Commission;  Judge  Johnson  J.  Hayes; 
W.  H.  RufBn,  president  of  Erwin  Mills; 
Ralph  Howland  and  Dick  Chatham  of 
Chatham  Manufacturing  Co.;  Carl 
McGraw  of  Charlotte,  president  of  First 
Union  National  Bank ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert G.  Hayes  of  Concord  and  Banner  Elk. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  on  that 
occasion  to  introduce  the  distingxiished 
speaker,  Congressman  Wilbitr  Mills,  of 
Arkansas,  the  present  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Certainly, 
in  my  opinion.  Congressman  Mills  car- 
ries on  the  outstanding  tradition  of  in- 
tegrity and  dedication  which  has  been  so 
notable  in  so  many  of  our  Ways  and 


Means  Committee  chairmen — the  same 
tradition  which  Congressman  Doughton 
upheld  so  brilliantly.  Congressman 
Mills'  remarks  on  that  occasion,  I  be- 
lieve, deserve  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress, particularly  since  there  are  those 
among  us  who  worked  with  Congressman 
Doughton  and  respected  his  memory  as 
a  man  and  as  a  great  legislator.  They 
are  as  follows : 

Remarks  of  Congressman  Wilbur  D.  Mills 
AT    THE    Dedication    of    the    Rodert    Lee 
Doughton  Memorial  Wing  of  the  Alle- 
ghany County  Memorial  Hospital,  Sparta, 
N.C.  November  20,  1964 
Mr.  Cannon.  Jim  Broyhill.  relatives  and 
friends  of  Chairman  Robert  Lee  Doughton, 
one   of   the   greatest   honors   that  has   ever 
come  to  me  was  the  invitation  to  speak  today 
at   the  dedication   of  this   very  appropriate 
memorial   to  Mr.   Doughton.     I  have   never 
known   any    man    in   the   Congress    of   the 
United   States  for  whom  I  had  greater  re- 
spect and  to  whom  I  owe  any  greater  debt 
than  Mr.  Doughton. 

One  of  the  most  fortunate  things  that 
has  ever  happened  to  me  was  to  be  privileged 
to  serve  under  Mr.  Doughton's  chairman- 
ship on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Long  before  I  came  to  Congress  I  was  his 
great  admirer.  He  had  long  since  won  his 
place  in  the  history  of  this  Nation.  His  serv- 
ice in  the  Congress  started  before  and  con- 
tinued longer  than  every  other  sitting  Mem- 
ber, except  one,  when  he  retired  after  1952. 
Any  one  of  many  landmark  pieces  of  legis- 
lation which  bear  his  name  earned  him  a 
permanent  place  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 
Of  the  many  measures  which  he  authored, 
the  one  that  has  had  the  greatest  impact  on 
the  people  of  the  country  was  the  Social 
Security'  Act,  of  which  Mr.  Doughton  was 
the  father.  If  he  had  done  nothing  else 
in  his  42  years  in  the  Congress,  this  alone 
would  have  been  a  landmark  which  few 
Members  could  ever  equal.  The  social  se- 
curity program  was  already  on  the  books 
when  I  came  to  Congress  in  1939.  I  am  cer- 
tain there  is  not  a  one  of  you  in  this  audi- 
ence who  either  has  not  benefited  yourself 
or  who  does  not  have  a  parent  or  some  other 
relative  who  has  benefited  from  this  work 
of  Mr.  Doughton.  There  are  20  million  peo- 
ple in  the  country  today  drawing  social  se- 
curity benefits  who  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  man  whom  we  honor  today.  Under 
this  program  of  Mr.  Doughton.  $15.4  billion 
was  paid  last  year  in  social  security  insur- 
ance benefits.  In  addition  to  these  benefits, 
many  millions  of  persons,  and  particularly 
aged  persons,  who  in  the  old  days  were  often 
sent  to  county  poorhouses  are  now  able 
to  stay  in  their  own  homes  or  with  their 
own  families  and  live  in  dignity  through  cash 
payments  under  the  public  assistance  pro- 
grams which  are  also  a  part  of  this  program 
which  bears  Mr.  Doughton's  name.  I  point 
out  these  facts  simply  to  prove  the  point 
that  even  before  I  came  to  Congress  in  1939, 
Mr.  Doughton  had  long  since  earned  a  place 
In  the  history  of  the  country  and  in  the 
hearts  of  our  people. 

It  was  my  very  great  privilege  to  serve  In 
the  Congress  for  14  years  with  Mr.  Doughton 
before  his  retirement  at  the  end  of  the  82d 
Congress  on  January  3.  1953.  ITie  most  re- 
warding service  that  I.  or  in  my  htmible  opin- 
ion, any  man  in  the  Congress  may  have  is 
that  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  become  a 
member  of  the  Conomlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  October  of  1942.  At  this  point,  Mr. 
Doughton  had  already  been  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for  nearly 
10  years.  The  opportunity  which  I  had  to 
know,  work  with,  and  serve  under  him  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  greatest  and  most  rewarding 
experience  I  have  ever  had. 


He  was  one  of  the  most  considerate  and 

thoughtful  men  I  have  ever  worked  with.  He 
was  most  understanding  and  patient  with  me 
as  a  new  member  of  the  committee,  and  he 
became  my  adviser  and  close  personal  friend. 
I  am  very  proud  that  I  became  his  protege. 
He  attained  greatness,  but  retained  his 
humility.  He  was  consulted  by  and  advised 
with  Presidents,  Secretaries  of  departments, 
and  other  top  officials  throughout  Govern- 
ment. 

His  stamp  is  emblazoned  in  42  years  of 
the  history  of  this  country  during  some  of  its 
most  trying  times.  This  included  World  War 
I,  World  War  II,  the  Korean  war,  the  depres- 
sion of  the  thirties,  and  the  turbulent 
twenties.  When  Mr.  Doughton  became  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
In  1933,  in  which  position — among  his  many 
other  responsibilities — he  had  the  responsi- 
bility for  raising  the  tax  revenues  to  finance 
the  operations  of  Government,  expenditures 
were  Just  over  $41/2  billion  a  year  and  Federal 
revenues  were  Just  under  $2  billion  a  year. 
At  that  time,  the  public  debt  was  $2212"  bil- 
lion. When  Mr.  Doughton  retired  in  1952, 
the  depression,  the  war.  and  Just  the  growth 
of  our  country  had  been  such  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  spending  over  $65  bil- 
lion a  year  and  taking  in  a  little  better  than 
.$61  billion  a  year.  The  public  debt  had 
reached  $259  billion.  The  responsibility, 
which  was  borne  in  Congress  primarily  by 
Mr.  Doughton,  for  raising  this  sum  of  money 
during  these  years  was  one  that  would  test 
the  intelligence,  patience,  and  sanity  of  any 
man.  Yet,  through  his  understanding  o( 
Government  and  his  grasp  of  fiscal  affairs, 
and  above  all  through  his  good  Judgment 
and  commonsense  approach,  he  authored 
legislation  which  raised  taxes  to  finance 
Government  operations  in  these  trying  times 
while  still  maintaining  the  fiscal  solvency  of 
our  great  Nation.  He  did  this  under  pres- 
sures from  all  segments  of  Government  and 
the  taxpaying  public,  which  required  a  clear 
head  and  an  even,  steady  hand.  This  re- 
sponsibility of  Mr.  Doughton's  required  cour- 
age, statesmanship,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Government  finances,  and  above  all,  com- 
monsense and  good  judgment. 

There  were  few  men  in  the  Congress  who 
could  have  handled  this  responsibility.  It 
was  indeed  fortunate  for  the  country  that 
it  had  Mr.  Doughton  In  the  Congress  and  in 
this  position.  His  long  congressional  experi- 
ence, dating  from  1911  and  lasting  for  42 
years,  equipped  him,  along  with  his  native 
intelligence,  to  handle  this  awesome  respon- 
sibility In  such  a  way  that  we  were  able  to 
lick  the  depression  and  finance  so  much 
of  World  War  H. 

Just  Mr.  Doughton's  teniure  In  the  Congress 
alone  was  hlstorymaklng.  The  first  Congress 
met  In  1789,  and  Mr.  Doughton  retired  at 
the  end  of  the  82d  Congress  In  1952.  In  the 
164  years  up  until  that  time,  Mr.  Doughton 
had  served  a  little  better  than  one-fourth 
of  these  years  in  the  Congrecs.  This  alone 
is  Impressive  enough,  but  as  you  here  today 
know,  his  public  service  In  North  Carolina 
began  in  1903,  which  adds  8  more  years  to 
his  total  public  service. 

Before  going  to  Congress,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  and  the 
State  prison  board.  In  1908  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  senate.  This  followed  an  already 
successful  career  as  a  merchant  and  farmer, 
and  in  later  years  he  added  a  successful  career 
In  still  another  field— banking.  Such  lengthy 
public  service  and  successful  careers  In  three 
separate  businesses  almost  staggers  the 
Imagination. 

Today  is  the  first  time  that  It  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  be  In  Mr.  Doughton's  own 
county.  The  beauty  of  this  county  and  the 
hospitality  of  its  people  gives  me  further  in- 
sight into  Mr.  Doughton.  I  have  never  seen 
a  man  who  loved  his  home,  his  county,  and 
his  State  more  than  Mr.  Doughton.     I  can 
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truly  understand  why.    As  you  know,  he  was 
magnificent  specimen  of  a  man,  and  Indeed 
a  product   of   these   beautiful   and   rugged 
mountains. 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Doughton's  friends  and 
neighbors  who  are  here  today  could  better 
testify  to  his  greatness  and  to  his  achieve- 
ments than  I.  Among  the  many  living 
monuments  that  come  to  mind  is  the  scenic 
parkway  which  runs  through  this  county. 
There  is  no  other  country  In  the  world  that 
can  boast  of  such  a  magnificent  highway  and 
there  is  no  monument  which  can  better  rep- 
resent any  man  than  this  monument  repre- 
sents Mr.  Doughton.  This  highway  has  al- 
ready given  millions  of  American^,  the  pleas- 
ures of  enjoying  the  scenic  beauty  of  the 
countryside  along  its  route  and  made  them 
more  thankful  to  be  living  In  this  great  land 
of  ours. 

I  must  say  that  I  feel  very  much  at  home 
here,  because  my  own  State  of  Arkansas  is 
very'  similar  In  many  respects  to  North 
Carolina.  We  too  have  magnificent  hill 
country  and  hospitable  people  such  as  you 
have  here. 

The  dedication  of  this  wing  of  the  Alle- 
ghany County  Memorial  Hospital  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Doughton  Is  a  most  appropri- 
ate living  memorial  to  him.  I  can  well  imag- 
ine that,  had  he  known  that  his  county 
and  his  State  would  honor  his  memory,  he 
would  have  picked  this  very  means  as  a  prop- 
er memorial.  It  is  Just  another  living  monu- 
ment which  will  keep  current  in  all  of  our 
minds  the  fact  that  a  great  man  passed  this 
way. 

In  Washington,  there  were  many  affec- 
tionate and  respectful  terms  used  in  refer- 
ring to  Mr.  Doughton.  He  was  known  as 
"Farmer  Bob,"  "Uncle  Bob."  and  "Muley 
Doughton."  Each  one  in  its  own  way  Is 
a  most  apt  description  of  this  great  man. 

Certainly  he  earned  the  name  "Farmer 
Bob,"  because  he  was  a  product  of  these 
mountains  and  like  many  of  you  here,  he 
first  made  his  living  from  the  soil.  I  some- 
times suspect  that  for  many  in  Washington 
who  had  occasion  to  ask  Mr.  Doughton  for 
an  appointment,  which  was  always  granted 
to  whoever  may  have  been  requesting  It — 
be  he  a  man  of  the  soil,  the  most  Influential 
banker  in  the  country,  or  a  President — the 
term  "Farmer  Bob"  had  a  somewhat  different 
meaning,  because  It  often  happens  that  he 
would  set  such  appointments  at  6  or  6:30 
in  the  morning,  long  before  many  were  even 
awake.  This  alone  gives  an  indication  of  the 
diligence  and  long  and  hard  work  which  Mr. 
Doughton  devoted  to  his  country. 

"Uncle  Bob"  was  a  term  of  love,  affection, 
and  honor.  It  described  his  humility  and 
the  esteem  in  which  his  neighbors  here 
in  North  Carolina  and  those  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  serve  with  him  In  the  Con- 
gress held  him. 

The  term  "Muley  Doughton"  again  ade- 
quately describes  the  character  of  this  great 
man,  not  in  the  sense  that  he  was  stubborn 
but  In  the  sense  that  he  would  differ  with 
Presidents.  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  and 
his  own  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  yet  he 
would  differ  in  a  very  fair,  honest  and 
straightforward  way  on  the  merits  of  the 
propositions  under  consideration.  It  also 
Indicates  that  although  he  would  hear  any- 
one out,  he  was  never  willing  to  compromise 
his  principles  for  anyone.  In  the  position  of 
responsibility  which  he  held,  which  re- 
quired due  deliberation  and  analysis  of  the 
proposals  which  he  handled,  the  term 
"Muley"  meant  that  Mr.  Doughton  had  to 
be  convinced  that  the  proposals  were  In  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  and  of  the  coun- 
try generally  before  he  would  advance  them. 
I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  more  Im- 
portant and  tangible  living  landmarks  left 
by  Mr.  Doughton.  A  detailed  listing  of  all 
of  these  landmarks  would  cons\mie  a  con- 


siderable amount  of  time.  The  very  fact 
that  he  served  longer  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  than  any 
other  man  In  history— 17  years— through 
some  of  the  most  trying  times  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  meant  that  he  was  the 
author  of  Innumerable  laws  which  would 
run  for  pages  simply  to  list  them  without 
further  description. 

In  addition  to  all  major  legislation  dealing 
with  taxes  and  social  security,  during  the 
time  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  many  other  laws  involving 
millions  and  billions  of  dollars  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  bore  his  name. 

In  this  category  one  thinks  of  the  legis- 
lation Involving  the  renegotiation  of  de- 
fense contracts,  under  which  after  the  con- 
tracts were  completed,  it  was  provided  that 
any  excessive  profits  should  be  recaptured 
by  the  Government.  Also  in  this  category 
belongs  legislation  establishing  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  legislation  setting  up 
the  war  bonds  program,  legislation  estab- 
lishing the  Interest  the  Government  paid  on 
the  public  debt,  legislation  which  set  the 
pattern  for  the  world  trade  of  the  United 
States  which  has  been  followed — with  minor 
changes — since  Mr.  Doughton  handled  the 
original  legislation  In  1934,  legislation  in- 
volving the  control  of  narcotics,  and  legis- 
lation which  helped  us  to  recover  from  the 
depression  of  the  thirties. 

In  all  the  history  of  our  country,  no  man 
has  handled  legislation  of  more  Importance 
and  which  had  a  greater  effect  on  the  lives 
of  each  and  every  American  than  Mr.  Dough- 
ton. Although  much  of  this  legislation 
would  appear  to  have  of  a  routine  sort,  the 
very  fact  that  It  dealt  with  our  daily  lives 
means  that  only  a  man  of  the  caliber  of 
Mr.  Doughton  could  have  handled  proposals 
in  such  a  way  as  to  accomplish  the  Job  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  bring  about  a  minimum 
interference  with  our  dally  lives  and  well- 
being  in  the  case  of  some  and  be  of  fair  and 
equitable  benefit  to  all  recipients  in  the  case 
of  others. 

Physically,  Mr.  Doughton  was  a  big  man 
in  outward  appearance.  More  importantly, 
Inwardly  he  was  a  big  man.  He  had  a  big 
heart;  he  had  a  big  soul;  he  was  deeply  re- 
ligious, and  he  had  a  great  compassion  for 
his  country  and  its  people.  He  was  under- 
standing, kind,  friendly,  and  congenial  with 
persons  In  all  walks  of  life.  He  bore  his 
greatness  with  humility.  He  served  his  coun- 
try In  the  Congress  with  utmost  distinction 
and  capability  under  seven  Presidents  and 
under  nine  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

One  of  his  greatest  assets  was  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  life  and  his  humility.  He  com- 
bined with  his  native  Intelligence  a  firmness 
of  purpose  and  a  dedication  to  the  people  of 
the  country  In  a  career  of  public  service 
which  few  men  will  ever  equal.  He  was  truly 
one  of  our  country's  most  distinguished  and 
beloved  citizens. 

It  is  most  fitting,  therefore,  that  a  hospital 
wing  where  service  to  so  many  will  be  ren- 
dered should  be  dedicated  to  one  who  spent 
a  lifetime  In  rendering  service  to  his  fellow 
man. 

As  this  active  and  living  monument 
to  Congressman  Doughton  begins  its 
work  in  the  service  of  humanity,  I  be- 
lieve we  would  be  remiss  If  we  in  North 
Carolina  failed  to  express  appreciation 
to  all  of  those  who  worked  so  tirelessly 
to  create  this  lasting  tribute.  Our  grati- 
tude goes  especially  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Cannon, 
w'hose  effective  and  devoted  eflforts  as 
chairman  of  the  memorial  commission 
have  meant  so  much  in  the  realization  of 
this  long  dream  for  the  people  of  Al- 
leghany County. 


WOULD  INCREASED  PAYMENT  FOR 
OVERTIME  WORK  REDUCE  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT? 

Mr.    GROSS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  material. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    GOODELL.    Mr.    Speaker,    my 
esteemed  colleague,  Congressman  James 
C.  Cleveland  of  the  Second  District  of 
New  Hampshire,  has  done  us  all  a  serv- 
ice by  summarizing  in  brief  and  cogent 
form  the  problems  associated  with  double 
pay  for  overtime  proposal.    The  John- 
son administration  apparently  still  car- 
ries this  proposal  as  one  of  its  primary 
objectives.    Before   entering   upon   this 
new  intrusion  by  Government,  let  us  all 
analyze  its  ramifications. 

Congressman  James  Cleveland  has  ex- 
hibited his  usual  incisive  understanding 
of  an  attractively  labeled  proposal.  The 
impact  upon  skilled  workers,  small  busi- 
nessmen, and  the  consumer  of  requiring 
double  penalty  pay  for  overtime  is  likely 
to  be  extensive.  We  are  all  grateful  to 
our  colleague,  Congressman  James 
Cleveland  for  contributing  his  superb 
analysis  of  this  proposed  legislation  in 
the  American  Legion  magazine  for  Feb- 
ruary 1965.  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  all  Members  the  article  that  follows: 
Would    Increased    Payment    for    Oveetime 

Work  Reduce  Unemployment? 
(By  Representative  James  C.  Cleveland, 
Republican  of  New  Hampshire) 
The  proposal  for  double-pay  penalties  for 
overtime  would  not  reduce  unemployment. 
Instead,  It  would  penalize  labor — In  Job  op- 
portimltles.  In  earning  power,  and  In  living 
costs. 

Proponents  argue  that  such  legislation 
would  create  more  Jobs  because  Industry 
would  hire  additional  workers  rather  than 
pay  penalty  rates  for  overtime. 

In  reality,  this  proposal  would  create  more 
unemployment.  While  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor says  that  the  equivalent  number  of  new 
Jobs  represented  by  workers  now  working 
overtime  Is  over  900,000,  he  does  not  recog- 
nize that  there  are  not  avaUable  skilled  men 
able  to  fill  these  positions  full  time.  In  fact, 
there  Is  now  a  shortage  of  workers  in  many 
Industries  paying  overtime  rates. 

Limited  in  plant  space  and  equipment, 
many  Industries  might  be  required  to  work 
overtime  regardless  of  the  penalty.  This 
would  create  no  new  Jobs. 

The  overtime  penalty  would  aggravate  un- 
employment by  Increasing  the  pressures  to 
seek  labor-saving  methods  In  production. 
Rather  than  paying  Increased  penalty  rates 
or  taking  on  Inefficient  or  untrained  person- 
nel. Industry  would  accelerate  the  Introduc- 
tion of  automation. 

If  Industries  eliminate  overtime,  more 
moonlighting  would  occur.  Those  workers 
deprived  of  their  usual  overtime  will  seek 
other  outside  jobs.  To  make  the  same 
money,  thev  will  have  to  work  longer  on 
their  second  job,  thereby  decreasing  their 
efficiency  on  both  Jobs,  and  taking  some  of 
the  newly  created  Jobs. 

Workers  now  receiving  doubletlme  pay, 
when  cut  off  from  extra  Income,  would  de- 
mand wage  hikes  to  compensate  for  lost  In- 
come; this  demand  for  higher  wages  would 
be  felt  by  all  Industries. 
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One  of  my  chief  objections  to  this  pro- 
posal, besides  the  fact  that  It  would  not 
accomplish  Its  objective.  Is  its  positive  po- 
tential for  harm  to  small  business.  Large 
Industries,  with  their  vast  capital  resources, 
might  learn  to  live  with  this  proposal.  For 
the  small  businessman,  however,  this  pro- 
posal could  mean  extinction.  This  Is  typical 
of  many  proposals  by  big  government.  Big 
business  and  big  unions  can  find  ways  to  get 
along  with  the  bureaucrats'  bright  ideas. 
But  for  the  small  businessman  this  is  not 
always  so. 

Further,  some  industries  would  have  to 
pass  on  a  portion  of  the  increased  costs  of 
operation  to  the  American  consumer.  A 
higher  cost  of  living  would  provide  a  double 
penalty  on  the  worker  who  already  has  lost 
part  of  his  salary.. 

This  "make-work,  spread-work"  proposal 
could  create  more  unemplo\-ment.  while  at 
the  same  time  having  an  inflationary  effect 
on  prices.  It  would  hurt  the  competitive- 
ness of  industry,  indeed  put  some  small  busi- 
nesses into  bankruptcy,  and  restrict  their 
ability  to  grow  and  employ  more  workers. 

More  Government  regulation  of  issues  best 
left  to  free  bargaining  between  labor  and 
management  is  not  the  proper  approach. 
The  cure  for  unemployment  lies  in  sustain- 
ing a  high  rate  of  economic  activity  and 
fostering  small  business  and  new  business, 
along  with  expanded  education  and  retrain- 
ing programs  to  give  the  unskilled  new  op- 
portunities to  find  employment.  The  cure 
does  not  lie  with  artificially  created  jobs, 
which  in  the  final  analysis  will  strangle  busi- 
ness and  further  Investment  and  employ- 
ment opportunities. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOAQUIN 
AHGUEL  ELIZALDE 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  class 
of  1937  lost  an  illustrious  member  last 
Tuesday  night  when  the  Honorable 
Joaquin  Miguel  Elizalde  passed  away. 

"Mike."  as  he  was  widely  and  affec- 
tionately known  by  his  countless  number 
of  friends  in  the  Congress  and  through- 
out the  United  States,  served  with  us  as 
a  Delegate  from  the  Philippines  all 
through  the  war. 

When  independence  was  granted  his 
beloved  country,  in  recognition  of  his 
outstanding  and  distinguished  service, 
the  honor  to  serve  as  its  first  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States  was  bestowed  on 
Mike.  He  later  served  as  secretary  of 
state  of  the  Philippines  and  for  the  last 
several  years  served  in  the  United  Na- 
tions as  a  delegate  from  the  Philippines. 
Few  men  have  had  such  a  long  and  bril- 
liant career  in  diplomatic  circles. 

Needless  to  say,  our  colleague  was  an 
outstanding  man  in  every  respect.  He 
was  truly  a  great,  loyal,  and  stanch  friend 
of  the  United  States  and  resided  here 
continuously  except  when  called  upon  to 
serve  his  country  in  some  foreign  post. 

Mike  lived  on  a  farm,  which  he  called 
Moreland  Farms,  in  Adamstown,  Md. — 
located  about  45  miles  from  the  District 
of  Columbia — with  his  lovely  and  devoted 
wife,  Susana,  and  his  two  youngest  chil- 
dren, Maria  Theresa  and  Juan  Miguel. 


For  the  past  7  or  8  months  his  health  had 
been  steadily  failing.  He  was  laid  to 
rest  Thursday  at  St.  Joseph's  Cemetery, 
CarroUton  Manor,  Md. 

His  host  of  friends  will  miss  him  great- 
ly. All  of  us  join  his  wife,  his  children, 
and  the  other  members  of  his  family  in 
their  great  loss.  We  share  their  grief  and 
sorrow  and  extend  to  each  our  heartfelt 
sympathy.  There  is  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  he  has  left  much  here  to  his  many 
friends — the  warm  and  abiding  memory 
of  a  fine  and  dedicated  man. 


ON  AMENDING  THE  EXPORT  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  4359,  legislation  which 
would  strengthen  American  resistance 
to  boycott  procedures  which  other  na- 
tions impose  in  order  to  injure  friendly 
foreign  countries. 

The  legislation  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949  and  declares 
it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  oppose  "restrictive  trade  practices  or 
boycotts  fostered  or  imposed  by  for- 
eign countries  against  other  countries 
friendly  to  the  United  States." 

This  legislation  would  prohibit : 

The  taking  of  any  actions,  including  the 
furnishing  of  information  or  the  signing  of 
agreements,  by  domestic  concerns  engaged 
In  the  export  of  articles,  materials,  or  sup- 
plies, including  technical  data,  from  the 
United  States  which  have  the  effect  of  fur- 
thering or  supporting  the  restrictive  trade 
practices  or  boycotts  fostered  or  Imposed  by 
any  foreign  country  against  another  country 
friendly  to  the  United  States. 

This  legislation  will  enable  American 
firms  to  reject  the  demands  of  the  Arab 
States  that  they  divulge  information  to 
take  other  action  which  might  further 
or  support  their  boycott  against  Israel. 

It  should  be  clear  that  if  the  Arab 
States  can  prosecute  their  trade  boycott 
against  Israel,  by  threatening  to  retaliate 
against  American  businessmen  who  do 
not  comply,  other  nations  may  take  simi- 
liar  action  and  American  businessmen 
may  find  themselves  caught  in  many  in- 
ternational crossfires. 

Businessmen  should  refuse  to  become 
involved  in  these  practices  and  this  leg- 
islation will,  I  think,  go  far  to  prevent 
other  nations  from  intruding  into  our 
affairs  and  imposing  their  will  on  Amer- 
ican businessmen. 

The  Arab  economic  boycott  seeks  to 
blacklist  firms  doing  business  with  Israel. 
It  is  a  bald  attempt  to  intimidate  Amer- 
ican industry  and  this  attempt  must  be 
met  and  defeated. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was   granted  to   Mr.   O'Neal   of 


Georgia,  for  the  week  beginning  Febru- 
ary 15,  1965,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  EDMONDSON,  for  25  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Curtis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gross),  for  60  minutes,  on  Tuesday, 
February  16,  1965. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina,  for 
30  minutes,  today;  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Wolff  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON),  for  30  minutes,  on  February 
17,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congression.u 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Tenzer. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  McCarthy  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edmondson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McFall. 

Mr.  Grabowski. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia. 

Ml-.  PUCINSKI. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.J.  Res.  234.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965,  for  certain  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other 
piu-poses. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, February  16,  1965,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

572.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board 
of  Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
Office  of  Civil  Defense  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public 
Law  81-686:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

573.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
to  expena  luuuo  iv^  v"-  K^T'^'l'lmr^^il"  an  bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
-r  .f  tSrarrco'^lS'nr'o,  IL    severally  referred  a=  foUows: 


«,ittine  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
mied  -'A  bill  to  authorize  the  Chief  of  Police 
to  expend  funds  for  the  prevention  and  de- 


574  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
commissioners.  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment'of  a  school  of  nursing  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  General  Hospital,  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  ^     ,   „       ^     , 

575  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
commissioners.  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  amend  section  13  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

576  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30  1964,  pursuant  to  section  15  of  Public 
Law  79-592;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

577  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  OfBce 
of  Coal  Research  for  calendar  year  1964, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-599;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

578  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  sections  3731  and 
1404  of' title  18,  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  appeals  by  the  United  States 
from  decisions  sustaining  motions  to  sup- 
press evidence";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

579.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled,  "A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Jury  com- 
mission for  each  U.S.  district  court,  to  regu- 
late its  compensation,  to  prescribe  its  duties, 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

580.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled,  "A  bill  to 
amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  authorize  the  administrative  settlement  of 
tort  claims  arising  in  foreign  countries,  and 
for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

581.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  listing  certain  required 
information  with  respect  to  contracts  made 
by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration under  10  U.S.C.  2304(a)  (11) 
and  (16).  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2304(e);  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers.  House  Report  No.  44.  Report  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
executive  departments.  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  141.  Resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Committee  on  Public  Works  to 
conduct  studies  and  Investigations  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  such  committee;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  45).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


Trade  Commission  Act  to  define  and  limit 
the  term  unfair  methods  of  competition  In 
commerce  and  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practice"?  In  commerce  and  to  provide  that 
exclusi-  territorial  franchises,  under  limited 
circum  .ances,  shall  not  be  deemed  such 
method,  act  or  practice,  nor  a  restraint  of 
trade,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
H  R  4863.  A  bill  to  extend  the  operation  of 
the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California : 
HR.  4864.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  Inequities  with 
respect  to  promotions  of  certain  postal  field 
service  employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
HR  4885.  A   bill    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for  certain 
expenses  of  higher  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  CHELF: 
HR  4866.  A   bill    to    amend   titles   I    and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize 
the  Federal-State  programs  of  health  care  for 
the  aged  by  authorizing  any  State  to  provide 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  to  Individuals 
eligible   therefor    (and    assist   in    providing 
health  care  for  other  aged  Individuals)  under 
voluntary  private  health  Insurance  plans,  and 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  provide  tax  Incentives  to  encourage  pre- 
payment health  insurance  for  the  aged;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  CLARK: 
HR.  4867.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4242  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
HR.  4868.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social   Security   Act   to   eliminate   the    age 
requirements  for  entitlement  to  wife's  In- 
surance benefits  and  widow's  insurance  bene- 
fits, and  to  eliminate  the  provisions  which 
reduce  benefits  In  certain  cases  where  the 
recipient  becomes  entitled  thereto  before  at- 
taining age  65;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  ._,    ,  .^r. 

H.R.4869.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  fuU  bene- 
fits (when  based  upon  the  attainment  of  re- 
tirement age)  will  be  payable  to  men  at  age 
60  and  to  women  at  age  55;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 

HR.  4870.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  Income  tax  purposes  of  commutation 
fares  paid  by  an  Individual  In  traveling  to 
and  from  work;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

H  R.  4871.  A  bill  to  create  the  Interoceanlc 
Canals  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 

H.R.  4872.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Securltv  Act  to  provide  that  a  survivor 
beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her  entitle- 
ment to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  marriage  or 
remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  or  she  at- 
tains age  62;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GOODELL: 

H  R.  4873.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  highways.  In 
order  to  permit  States  having  toll  and  free 


roads,  bridges,  and  tunnels  designated  aa 
part  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways  to  designate  other 
routes  for  inclusion  In  the  Interstate  System 
and  to  Increase  the  mileage  in  the  Interstate 
System:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  4874.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  the  recomputation  of  annuities  of  re- 
tired employees  who  elected  reduced  an- 
nuities at  the  time  of  retirement  in  order 
to  provide  survivor  annuities  for  their 
spouses;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  4875.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act.  as  amended,  in 
order  to  increase  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
H.R.  4876.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620(J) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  in  order 
to  prohibit  the  furnishing  of  any  further 
U.S.  assistance  to  Indonesia,  Including  the 
training  of  Indonesian  military  and  police 
personnel  at  U.S.  Government  facilities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  4877.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620(J) 
of   the   Foreign   Assistance   Act  of   1961   in 
order  to  prohibit  the  furnishing  of  any  fur- 
ther U.S.  assistance  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, including  the  training  of  United  Arab 
Republic  military  personnel  and  police  per- 
sonnel at  U.S.  Government  facilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.  4878.  A  bill  to  provide  research,  tech- 
nical, and  financial  assistance  with  respect 
to  the  disposal  of  solid  wastes  to  the  several 
States  and  political  subdivisions  thereof;  to 
the   Committee   on   Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.  HUOT: 
H.R.  4879.  A  bill  to  promote  economic 
growth  by  supporting  State  and  regional  cen- 
ters to  place  the  findings  of  science  usefully 
in  the  hands  of  American  enterprise;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  4880.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  make  a  survey  of  Great  and 
Little  Bays  and  their  tributaries,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  adjoining  tributaries  of  the  Pis- 
cataqua  River  in  New  Hampshire  and  Maine, 
in  the  Interest  of  navigation  and  allied  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  LANGEN: 
H.R.  4881.  A  bill  to  provide  a  percentage 
deduction  for  certain  expenses  paid  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse, 
and  his  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  McMillan  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  4882.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fire  and 
Casualty  Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  to  supplement  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Responsibility  Act  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  order  to  provide  for  the  indemnifica- 
tion of  persons  sustaining  Injuries  or  dam- 
ages as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  motor 
vehicles  by  financially  Irresponsible  persons, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
H.R.  4883.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  being  constructed  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  the  Melvln  J. 
Maas  Memorial  Hospital;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

ByMr.MINSHALL: 
H.R.  4884.  A  bill  to  permit  any  wage  earner 
to  defer  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Income  tax  Imposed  for  a 
taxable  year  beginning  In  1964  and  the 
amount  deducted  and  withheld  upon  his 
wages  during  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
HJl.  4885.  A  bill  to  establish  a  2-year  pe- 
riod during  which  certain  decorations  may 
be  awarded  for  acts  or  service  performed  dur- 
ing World  War  I,  World  War  II.  or  the  Korean 
conflict;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  4886.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fish  hatchery  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  REIFEL: 
H.R.4887.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963.  with  respect 
to  the  manner  of  allotting  funds  among  the 
States  for  construction  of  undergraduate 
academic  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  4888.  A  bill  to  authorize  mortgage 
Insurance  and  loans  to  help  finance  the  cost 
of  constructing  and  equipping  facilities  for 
the  group  practice  of  medicine  or  dentistry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJi.  4889.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5051(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aid 
small  business  and  discourage  continued 
concentration  in  the  brewing  Industry;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.4890.  A  bill  to  provide  cost-of-living 
allowances  for  Judicial  employees  stationed 
outside  the  continental  United  States  or  in 
Alaska  or  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 
H.R.4891.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  shall  con- 
vey certain  property  of  the  United  States  to 
Laramie  County.  Wyo.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

HJl.  4892.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  shall  con- 
vey certain  property  of  the  United  States  to 
the  city  of  Casper.  Wyo.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  4893.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  to  separate 
the  operating  authority  provisions  of  for- 
eign direct  and  foreign  indirect  air  carriers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.4894.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  to  separate 
the  operating  authority  provisions  of  for- 
eign direct  and  foreign  indirect  air  carriers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SENNER : 
H.R.  4895.  A  bill  to  amend  section  701  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to  authorize  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to 
make  urban  planning  grants  thereunder  for 
the  provision  of  planning  assistance  to  In- 
dian reservations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  4896.  A  bill  to  provide  a  system  of 
health  and  safety  rules  and  regulations  and 
proper  Investigation;  health  and  safety 
training  and  education  for  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  mines  and  quarries  (excluding  coal 
and  lignite  mines);  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
H.R.  4897.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  lack 
of  any  economically  or  commercially  feasi- 
ble method  of  extracting,  mining,  or  produc- 
ing of  any  otherwise  valuable  deposit,  claimed 
and  located  as  provided  in  these  statutes, 
shall  not  be  a  ground  for  the  denial  of  a 
patent,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
H.R.  4898.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust  9.  1955,  to  authorize  longer  term  leases 
of  Indian  lands  on  the  Hualapal  Reservation 
In  Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


H.R.  4899.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 9,  1955,  to  authorize  longer  term  leases 
of  Indian  lands  on  the  San  Carlos  Apache 
Reservation  in  Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4900.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction and  Improvement  of  certain  roads 
on  the  Navajo  and  Hopl  Indian  Reservations; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  4901.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Hubbell  Trading  Post  National 
Historic  Site,  In  the  State  of  Arizona,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4902.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 9,  1955,  to  authorize  longer  term  leases 
of  Indian  lands  on  the  Yavapai  Reservation 
In  Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4903.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Young 
Engineers  and  Scientists  of  America,  for  the 
purposes  indicated  by  Public  Law  85>-875;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4904.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  access  to  and 
exit  from  certain  portions  of  the  Interstate 
System:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  4905.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  Board  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Okaloosa  County,  Fla.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

ByMr.TALCOTT: 
H.R.  4906.  A  bin  to  amend  section  213  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  expenses  paid  in  connection  with  the 
adoption  of  a  child  shall  be  treated  as  medi- 
cal expenses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4907.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  the  individual  Income  tax  for  cer- 
tain expenses  of  higher  education;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico: 
H.R.  4908.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  system  of 
health  and  safety  rules  and  regulations  and 
proper  enforcement  thereof;  health  and  safe- 
ty inspection  and  investigation;  health  and 
safety  training  and  education  for  metallic 
and  nonmetalllc  mines  and  quarries  (exclud- 
ing coal  and  lignite  mines) ;  and  for  other 
piirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R.  4909.  A  bni  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $2,400  the 
annual  amount  Individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deduction  from  the 
monthly  insurance  benefits  payable  to  them 
under  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 
H.R.  4910.  A  bin  to  extend  the  operation 
of  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.J.  Res.  315.  Joint    resolution    to    extend 
foreign  quotas  and  recapture  fee  provisions 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and 
thereby  prevent  a  continuing  loss  of  revenue 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury;   to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BOW: 
H.J.  Res.  316.  Joint   resolution    to   provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Robert  V.  Fleming 
as  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution;    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
ByMr.  CLARK: 
H.J.  Res.  317.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicleiry. 
ByMr.  SENNER: 
H.J.  Res.  318.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  fourth  Friday  In  September  of  every  year 
as  American  Indian  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


H.J.  Res.  319.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of  Texas 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California  to  ne-' 
gotlate  and  enter  into  a  compact  to  establish 
a  multistate  authority  to  modernize,  coordl- 
nate,  and  foster  passenger  rail  transporta- 
tion within  the  area  of  such  States  and  au- 
thorlzing  the  multistate  authority  to  request 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  enter 
Into  negotiations  with  the  Government  of 
Mexico  to  secure  its  participation  with  such 
authority;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  320.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  preserve  to  the  people  of  each 
State  power  to  determine  the  composition  of 
Its  legislature  and  the  apportionment  of  the 
membership  thereof  in  accordance  with  law 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  286.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  bring  certain  matters  Involving  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  before  the  United  Ha.'. 
tlons;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  ROBISON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  287.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
urge  certain  actions  in  behalf  of  Lithuania, 
Estonia,  and  Latvia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON: 

H.  Res.  229.  Resolution  providing  funds  for 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.  Res.  230.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  prayers  offered  by  the  Chap- 
lain of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
opening  of  the  dally  sessions  of  the  House 
during  the  87th  and  88th  Congresses;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL : 

H.  Res.  231.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  transfer 
the  responslbUltles  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
3y  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 

H.  Res.  232.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  studies  and  Investlga- 
tlons  authorized  by  House  Resolution  44;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  me- 
morials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana:  Memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Montana 
requesting  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion that  a  State  having  a  bicameral  legis- 
lature may  apportion  membership  in  one 
house  of  the  legislature  on  other  than  a 
population  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Idaho,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  requesting  early  consid- 
eration for  approval  and  authorization  of 
the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  Fremont 
Dam,  Reservoir,  and  other  facilities  of  the 
Teton  Basin  reclamation  project,  Idaho;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  requesting  the  provision 
of  funds  in  the  1966  fiscal  year  budget  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out 
the  additional  Columbia  Basin  project  con- 
struction for  Irrigation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 


tive to  requesting  early  consideration  of  the 
tnvestlgatlon  of  existing  Inequities  of  freight 
l^fps  in  the  Northwestern  States  of  Idaho, 
Montana,  and  Washington;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Also  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
state  'of  New  Jersey,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  to  provide  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  a  Senator  or  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  shall  not. 
when  elected,  have  been  a  resident  of  that 
State  for  which  or  from  which  he  shan  be 
chosen  for  at  least  2  years  prior  to  such  elec- 
tion- to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Arizona,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
nroDoslng  and  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relating  to  ap- 
nortlonment  of  one  house  of  State  bicameral 
legislatures  and  of  membership  of  govern- 
me  bodies  of  subordinate  units  of  the 
States-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Also'  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  taking  appropriate  action  for  the 
Issuance  of  a  commemorative  stamp  honor- 
ing the  late  Senator  William  E.  Borah;  to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 

Service 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dam  across  the  Savannah  River 
and  Duke  Power  Co.  to  construct  an  electric 
generating  plant  on  the  Savannah  River; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

HR  4911.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Jack  F.  Orend;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 

HR.4912.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  An- 
tonia  Subias  Val;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

HR.4913.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yung 
Tsal  Chow  and  Quan  Teresa  Chow;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ByMr.  FINO:  ^   ^    , 

HR  4914.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Carlo 
Zangrini;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  FLOOD: 
H  R  4915.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Miss 
Amalla  Salvaterra;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ERASER: 
H  R  4916.  A  Wn  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Gary 
L.  Wachter,  U.S.  Navy,   and  others,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
HIl.4917.  A   bin    for    the    relief    of    Miss 
Maria  Glovanna  Mezza;    to  the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 

H  R  4918.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chal  Tuk 

Myung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 

H  R.  4919.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Nu^wart 

Melikyan;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

^  ^^^'  By  Mr.  KING  of  Calif ornlia: 

H  R  4920.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Eliza- 
beth Garrido;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H  R  4921.  A  bill  for  the  renef  of  Vihna  De- 
Angells;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H  R  4922.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 
Pellerito;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H  R  4923.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aurora 
Matesslch;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

''^  H  R  4924.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
Pepe;  'to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

nil  4925.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Carmelo 
Zammitti:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

HR.4926.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Enzo 
(Enzlo)    Perotti;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 
HR.4927.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  BasUlas 
Paprigopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HJl.  4928.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chlauyo 
Hoshizaki;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SENNER: 
HJl.  4929.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Ltiz 
R.  Guzman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

^^  H^  4930.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Notah  Tayah;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


HJl.  4931.  A  bin  for  the  renef  of  Hom  Wah 
Yook  (also  known  as  Hom  Bok  Heung);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

HJl.  4932.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  James 
D.  Guyle,  U.S.  Navy,  and  others;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 

HJl.  4933.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lidla 
Llpari  Rizzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

98.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Delbert 
J.  McQualde,  Belief onte.  Pa.,  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  his  resolution  with  reference  to 
supporting  House  Joint  Resolution  1  relative 
to  a  constitutional  amendment  regarding 
succession  to  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presi- 
dency in  case  of  their  disabiUty  or  InabiUty 
to  serve  in  their  respective  offices;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

99.  Also,  petition  of  city  council,  Eastlake. 
Ohio,  petitioning  consideration  of  their  res- 
olution with  reference  to  opposition  to  the 
proposed  closing  of  certain  veterans'  hospital 
facilities  by  the  Goverrmient  of  the  United 
States,  and  declaring  an  emergency  In  con- 
nection therewith;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 


^■^ 
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SENATE 

Monday,  February  15, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate,  under  previous  order, 
will  now  adjourn  to  Wednesday  next. 


ADJOURNMENT    TO    WEDNESDAY. 
FEBRUARY  17,  1965 

Thereupon  (at  9  o'clock  and  SVi  sec- 
onds a.m.).  the  Senate  adjourned,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  imtil 
Wednesday,  February  17,  1965,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Institute  Fitting 
Memorial  to  Former  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OP   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  15,  1965 
Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  reminded  lately  of  the  honors 
which  go  to  great  men  after  their  deatn. 
In  Great  Britain.  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
was  honored  last  month  with  the  pomp, 
circumstance,  affection,  and  grief  due 
the  "Man  of  the  Century."  While  the 
British  honored  this  great  man  with 
ceremony  upon  his  death,  they  have  fit- 
tingly paid  respect  to  him  with  a  living 


memorial  which  wUl  help  to  mold  per- 
haps another  Churchill.  The  memorial 
is  the  Churchill  College,  which  opened 
last  Easter  at  Cambridge  University. 

Since  the  81st  Congress  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  provide  for  a  Gov- 
ernment service  school,  and  in  the  89th 
Congress,  on  the  opening  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, I  again  reintroduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
276  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the' Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Institute, 
to  be  a  graduate  school  for  advanced 
studies  in  American  Government.  This 
institute  would  be  for  selected  in- 
dividuals of  outstanding  abiUty  to  pur- 
sue advanced  studies  in  American  po- 
litical theory,  methods,  and  institutions 
in  preparation  for  public  service  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

This  school  might  be  established  at 
one  of  our  great  universities,  as  was  done 
in  the  Churchill  College  at  Cambridge. 


This  is  no  new  idea.  Graduate  studies 
in  government  service  have  been  the 
bulwark  of  stable  European  governments 
for  centuries.  With  many  critics  of  Gov- 
ernment crying  for  better  personnel  in 
the  Federal  service,  it  would  appear  H.R. 
276  is  an  answer  to  these  critics,  and 
fulfills  an  acknowledged  need  by  our 
Federal  Government.  The  Roosevelt  In- 
stitute seems  to  me  to  be  a  more  fitting 
tribute  to  our  3  2d  President  than  the  pro- 
posed 20th  century  "stonehenge"  or  any 
other  static  memorial. 

An  editorial  from  a  recent  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post  reads  in  part  as 

follows : 

CHtTRCHn,L  College 

It  is  a  mark  of  superiority  in  ceremonial 
matters  that  the  British  have  honored  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  as  he  himself  would  have 
wished  It— with  memorial  observances  of  im- 
pressive dignity  culminating  in  a  burial  In 
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a  modest  churchyard  near  Blenheim  Palace, 
the  great  Englishman's  ancestral  home.  As  a 
lasting  memorial  to  his  achievement,  the 
British  are  contemplating  no  vast  and  pre- 
tentious marble  temple.  Instead,  the  states- 
man's memorial  will  be  Churchill  College, 
which  opened  last  Easter  at  Cambridge 
University. 

If  a  living  and  useful  memorial  is  appro- 
priate to  the  greatest  Englishman  of  his 
time,  shouldn't  Americans  benefit  from  the 
example? 

Lithuanian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  15,  1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  attention  to  an  event 
of  47  years  ago  which  the  people  of 
Lithuania  would  celebrate — if  they  could. 
This  is  the  47th  anniversary  of  their 
independence  which  was  declared  on 
February  ik,  1918.  at  the  close  of  World 
War  I.  But  they  are  unable  to  celebrate 
this  great  event  in  their  national  history 
because  of  the  imposition  of  another 
dictatorship  some  22  years  later. 

Due  to  their  control  now  by  the  So- 
viet Union,  they  are  unable  to  continue 
annual  celebrations  of  their  brief  liberty. 
So  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  speak  in  their  behalf. 

All  wars  cause  death  and  destruction, 
misery  and  misfortune  to  millions  of  In- 
nocent and  helpless  people.  The  last 
war  spread  all  these  evils  on  a  scale 
unprecedented  and  unknown.  Unfortu- 
nately that  war  did  something  else,  even 
more  heartrending  than  earlier  wars  had 
done:  some  one  hundred  million  peoples 
were  deprived  of  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence in  Europe  alone.  That  was 
a  stunning  and  alarming  shock  from 
which  the  free  world  has  not  fully  re- 
covered, for  when  the  fighting  stopped 
in  Europe,  many  nations  which  had  re- 
gained their  freedom  and  independence 
at  the  end  of  the  First  World  War 
found  themselves  caught  behind  the 
onrushing  Red  army.  They  were  im- 
prisoned in  their  homeland  under  Krem- 
lin-imposed Communist  dictatorships. 
The  Lithuanian  people  were  among 
those  thus  sadly  imprisoned  behind  the 
Soviet  Iron  Curtain. 

These  people  had  lived  under  alien 
regimes  before,  and  had  known  hardships 
and  suffering  under  foreign  rule.  They 
had  endured  the  czarist  Russian  regime 
for  more  than  100  years  before  they  re- 
gained their  freedom  and  proclaimed 
their  independence  on  February  16,  1918. 
For  a  little  more  than  two  decades,  dur- 
ing the  interwar  years,  they  toiled, 
sweated,  and  earned  their  living  under 
their  own  free  and  independent  govern- 
ment. Annually  they  celebrated  their 
national  holiday,  their  independence 
day  with  due  solemnity  and  decorum. 
They  were  content  with  their  lot,  and 
happy  for  the  peace  they  were  enjoying 
during  those  years.  Unfortunately  in 
the  fall  of  1939.  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
last  war.  everything  seemed  to  take  a 
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bad  turn,  which  soon  proved  disastrous 
and  tragic  for  them.  Early  in  1940 
Lithuania  was  attacked  and  overrun  by 
the  Red  army.  Then  in  mid-July  of 
that  year  it  was  made  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Today  there  is  no  occasion  to  celebrate 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day  there. 
The  Lithuanian  people  are  not  allowed 
to  celebrate  it.  Having  been  robbed  of 
all  their  freedoms,  they  are  totally  sub- 
dued under  the  unrelenting  Communist 
rule  there.  Under  present  international 
conditions  and  changing  world  tensions, 
we  would  be  inspiring  them  with  false 
hopes  to  assert  that  soon  a  way  will  be 
found  to  free  them  from  their  unliappy 
status.  The  least — and  unfortunately 
the  most — I  can  wish  them  on  the  47th 
anniversary  of  their  independence  day  is 
courage,  fortitude,  and  patience. 


First  Anniversary  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  15.  1965 


Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wednes- 
day, Februai-y  10,  1965,  marked  the  first 
anniversary  of  passage  by  the  House  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  It  is  fitting 
and  appropriate  that  we  at  this  time 
reappraise  and  strengthen  our  commit- 
ment to  insure  every  citizen,  those 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 

Passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  was  a 
historic  action.  It  was  the  answer  of  a 
forward-looking  Congress  to  the  urgent 
cries  of  an  aroused  citizenry.  On  July  4, 
1964.  I  issued  the  following  statement: 

My  opinions  on  civil  rights  come  from  the 
very  depths  of  my  own  religious  belief  and 
conviction  *  •  •  that  there  is  one  God  that 
created  us  all.  My  opinions  stem  from  a 
firm  commitment  to  America's  political 
tradition  "that  all  men  are  created  equal  and 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights." 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the  days  of 
tyranny  and  slavery,  but  our  country,  though 
mighty  in  the  councils  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  is  not  yet  a  perfect  union.  So  long  as 
the  rights  of  a  single  citizen  are  denied  or 
taken  from  him  without  due  process  of  law, 
then  the  perfect  union  envisioned  by  the 
Founding  Fathers  is  still  merely  an  ideal,  and 
the  rights  of  all  of  us  are  In  Jeopardy. 

When  the  people  resort  to  lawlessness, 
when  State  and  local  officials  fall  to  maintain 
law  and  order,  when  they  fail  to  protect  the 
rights  of  citizens,  the  Federal  Government 
must  meet  these  responsibilities  quickly  and 
forcefully. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  Is  now  the  law 
of  the  land.  It  represents  an  important 
breakthrough  In  overcoming  the  barriers  on 
the  road  minority  groups  are  destined  to 
travel  toward  full  freedom  In  America.  Eflfec- 
tlve  and  meaningful  implementation  of  the 
law  depends  upon  the  elimination  of  fear, 
bigotry,  and  hatred  through  education  and 
understanding. 

These  are  not  times  for  men  of  good  will 
and  conscience  to  remain  silent.  We  must 
stand  up  and  be  counted.    We  must  become 


involved  to  preserve  the  human  rights  of  all 
citizens,  the  guarantee  of  which,  by  our 
Constitution,  has  made  America  great. 

The  law  of  the  land  must  be  resepcted  and 
upheld  for  America  to  remain  great.  To 
paraphrase  Senator  Humphrey,  let  us  move 
out  of  the  shadow  of  States  rights  and  move 
Into  the  sunshine  of  human  rights. 

We  must  all  work  together  to  guarantee 
the  rights  of  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  statement  is  as  ap- 
plicable today  as  it  was  then,  for  now 
we  must  look  ahead  and  provide  addi- 
tional safeguards  for  citizens  not  yet 
treated  as  our  Constitution  and  morality 
dictate. 

Because  of  a  change  in  the  travel 
schedule  which  conflicted  with  my  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath  on  Saturday.  I 
was  unable  to  accompany  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  went  to  Selma,  Ala.,  last 
week,  as  originally  planned.  Their  re- 
ports and  those  of  the  mass  media  indi- 
cate that  additional  congressional  action 
is  needed — action  to  provide  new  safe- 
guards to  protect  our  most  basic  and 
fundamental  right— the  right  to  vote. 

Obstacles  have  been  erected  to  prevent 
registration  in  more  than  one  American 
community  for  the  sole  purpose  of  deny- 
ing the  right  to  vote  to  certain  of  our 
citizens.  It  is  apparent  that  the  break- 
through of  1964.  while  it  changed  the 
law.  did  not  change  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  some  men.  Therefore.  Federal  legis- 
lation must  be  enacted  to  remove  the 
obstacles  to  registration  for  every  eligible 
citizen  to  exercise  the  right  to  vote. 

We  have  a  stake  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  United  States  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  world — a  world  which  is  constantly 
being  challenged  by  the  world  of  slavery 
behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains— 
and  from  an  island  only  90  miles  from 
our  shores. 

How  can  we  hope  for  democratic  prac- 
tices in  other  lands  while  we  do  not 
effectively  practice  them  in  our  own 
country. 

Just  as  there  are  no  degrees  of  honesty, 
there  can  be  no  silence — there  can  be  no 
hedging— there  can  be  no  watering  down. 

Democracy  will  thrive  only  if  we  re- 
main alert  to  the  acts  of  those  who 
threaten  it.  In  1964,  the  Members  of 
Congress  joined  in  bipartisan  support  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act.  I  appeal  to  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
again  demonstrate  their  awareness  and 
concern  and  to  implement  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  by  passing  appropriate  legis- 
lation dealing  with  the  specific  problems 
of  registration  and  voting. 
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Georgia  Day — February  12 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  15.  1965 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  ask  the  attention  of  this  repre- 
sentative body  to  one  of  the  great  events 
in  our  national  history  of  232  years  ago. 


The  second  week  of  Februai-y  brings 
a  day  which  should  be  honored  not  only 
by  all  Georgians,  but  the  rest  of  our 
Nation— Georgia  Day.  February  12— for 
it  was  through  the  victory  and  tenacity 
of  James  Edward  Oglethorpe  and  the 
Georgia  Colonists  that  English  suprema- 
cy was  established  in  the  southeast,  a  key 
victory  for  civilization. 

When  Oglethorpe  founded  Georgia 
February  12.  1733,  and  laid  out  its  first 
city.  Savannah,  it  was  the  first  step  to- 
ward proving  the  worth  of  this  military 
buffer  colony  which  would  stop  the 
Spanish  attacks  on  all  the  Colonies.  The 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  by  Oglethorpe  and 
the  Georgians  at  Bloody  Marsh  was  a 
decisive  battle  for  American  continental 
supremacy — decisive  for  Spain  as  two 
decades  later  the  Plains  of  Abraham 
proved  for  France,  or  Yorktown  two 
decades  later  yet  for  Britain. 

Following  this  victory,  the  Governors 
of  New  York.  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania, 
Mai-yland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina 
addressed  letters  of  congratulations  and 
thanks  to  General  Oglethorpe,  showing 
their  appreciation  of  the  widespread  re- 
sults and  benefits. 

Many  "firsts"  for  our  Nation  have 
originated  at  Savannah — the  first 
planned  city  in  America— and  in  Georgia 
through  the  years,  but  the  important 
first  step  which  was  the  basis  for  all  was 
the  venturing  into  the  debatable  land 
and  founding  on  this  date  the  Georgia 
Colony.  All  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ples and  the  free  world  of  English  laws 
can  rejoice  and  boast  of  February  12 — 
the  Founding  Day  of  Georgia — the  day 
we  celebrate,  the  232d  birthday  of  the 
State. 


VFW  Auxiliary  Initiates  Two  Fine 
Programs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  15,  1965 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives two  new  programs  instituted  this 
year  by  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  to  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars. 

One  program  is  designed  for  high 
school  and  college  students:  the  other  is 
for  the  members  of  the  organization 
itself. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Marie  A. 
Klugow.  national  president,  of  Tracy. 
Calif.,  a  new  annual  Americanism  award 
competition  for  students  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  19  years  has  been  in- 
stituted. 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  youth  of 
America  and  to  stimulate  their  ideals 
into  the  truest  meaning  of  patriotism 
and  good  citizenship,  the  contest  will 
offer  a  total  of  $2,000  in  cash  and  three 
gold  medals  for  the  three  top  national 
winners.  Citations  will  be  given  to  10 
other  participants. 


It  is  open  to  all  students  between  16 
and  19  who  attend  a  private,  parochial, 
public  high  school  or  college.  Each  en- 
trant must  fill  out  an  application  to  be 
obtained  through  the  local  auxiliary  and 
submit  in  writing  not  more  than  300 
words  on  the  subject,  "In  Education 
Rests  the  Future  of  America." 

The  recipient  of  an  award  will  be  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  his  or  her  keen 
sense  of  purpose  and  worthiness  as  an  in- 
dividual. Applicants  must  show  genuine 
interest  in  family,  conununlty,  national 
and  world  affairs,  display  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, truthfulness  and  loyalty  and 
ability  to  present  new  ideas  with  sincer- 
ity. 

All  applications  are  to  be  returned 
completed  to  the  local  auxiliary  by 
March  15,  1965.  The  local  winner  will 
be  entered  in  district  competition,  the 
district  winner  in  State  competition. 
The  application  winning  first  place  in 
each  State  will  be  entered  in  the  national 
contest.  National  awards  are:  first, 
$1,250  cash  and  a  gold  medal;  second, 
$500  cash  and  a  gold  medal;  third.  $250 
cash  and  a  gold  medal,  and  10  citations 
for  honorable  mention.  State  and  local 
award  winners  will  receive  additional 
auxiliary  prizes  which  vary  with  the 
community. 

National  award  winners  will  be  an- 
nounced at  the  1965  national  convention 
of  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  to  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  in  Chicago. 

The  second  program  initiated  by  Mrs. 
Klugow  is  not  a  contest.  In  a  sense,  how- 
ever, there  is  an  individual  prize  for  every 
participant. 

Mrs.  Klugow,  who  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing citizens  of  my  congressional 
district,  has  prepared  a  code  for  women 
which  she  has  invited  every  member 
of  the  auxiliary  to  sign.  The  code  Is 
as  follows : 

I  promise  to  continue  to  show  my  rever- 
ence for  God  and  to  respect  the  freedom  of 
all  Americans  to  worship  God. 

I  promise  to  speak  out  against  violation 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

I  promise  to  show  my  love  of  my  country 
on  every  possible  occasion.  Including  re- 
spect for  the  American  flag  and  the  national 
anthem. 

I  promise  to  exercise  my  right  to  vote  In 
local.  State,  and  national  elections. 

I  promise  to  work  for  the  improvement 
of  my  community  and  give  my  support  to 
honesty  and  thrift  In  civic  matters. 

I  promise  to  do  my  part  to  help  lift  the 
burdens  of  ignorance,  disease,  and  poverty, 
especially  through  active  support  of  sensible 
programs  in  education  and  vocational  train- 
ing. 

I  promise  to  uphold  moral  standards  and 
to  be  especially  concerned  for  the  morals 
of  children  and  young  people. 

I  promise  to  be  available  wherever  I  can 
be  of  help  In  advising  and  guiding  young 
people. 

I  promise  to  shun  all  forms  of  entertain- 
ment which  advocate  loose  morals  or  be- 
little either  religion  or  American  principles 
of  government. 

I  promise  to  show  those  qualities  of  gen- 
tleness, compassion,  and  kindness  with 
which  womanhood  has  been  traditionally 
associated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  I  can 
speak  for  every  Member  of  the  Con- 


gress in  expressing  appreciation  to  the 
Ladies  AuxUiary  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  for  taking  these  steps  to 
bring  about  increased  love  of  covmtry 
and  to  place  emphasis  on  fine  personal 
values. 


Sokol  Physical  Fitness  Commemorative 
Stamp 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  15.  1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Postmaster  General  Gronouski  presided 
over  the  unveiling  of  a  special  stamp  is- 
sued by  the  U.S.  Post  Office  to  commemo- 
rate the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Sokol 
movement  in  America. 

Significantly,  it  was  during  the  de- 
livery of  Mr.  Gronouski's  inspiring 
speech  at  this  dedication  ceremony  that 
President  Johnson,  at  another  function 
in  the  White  House,  announced  the 
formal  appointment  of  Mr.  Gronouski  as 
Postmaster  General  for  the  next  4  years. 

President  Johnson  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  excellent  choice.  Mr.  Gronouski 
has  brought  to  his  office  a  depth  of  un- 
derstanding and  a  talent  for  administra- 
tion which  has  helped  in  large  measure  to 
streamline  and  improve  every  branch  of 
the  postal  service.  His  record  will  be 
hard  to  match  in  future  years  and  I  am 
particularly  pleased  we  will  have  the 
benefit  of  his  leadership  for  the  next  4 
years. 

Mr.  Gronouski's  recognition  of  the 
great  contribution  made  by  the  Sokol 
movement  in  this  country  is  perhaps  best 
manifested  by  his  awareness  of  the  tre- 
mendous cultural  heritage  which  was 
brought  to  America  by  the  various  Slavic 
groups  that  have  fostered  the  goal  of 
physical  fitness  through  the  Sokol  move- 
ment. Issuance  of  this  commemorative 
stamp  was  of  particular  joy  to  the  Czechs, 
Slavs,  the  Poles,  and  all  the  other  Ameri- 
cans of  Slavic  background  who  partici- 
pated so  enthusiastically  in  this  great 
Sokol  movement. 

1  am  happy  today  to  include  Mr.  Gro- 
nouski's speech  at  the  colorful  ceremony 
during  which  the  special  stamp  com- 
memorating the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Sokol  movement  was  unveiled.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Postmaster  General's  speech 
follows : 
Address   by   Postmaster   General   John   A. 

GRONOUSKI    AT    THE    DEDICATION    OF    SOKOL- 

Physical  Fitness  Commemorative  Postage 
Stamp,  Department  AtrorroRroM.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  February  15,  1965 
This  Is  the  day  you  have  been  awaiting, 
and  I  share  your  pride  in  the  postage  stamp 
we  are  Issuing  today  to  commemorate  the 
100th  anniversary  of   the  Sokol  movement  , 
In  America. 

That  so  many  of  you  are  present  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  Is  Indeed  a  high  tribute 
to  the  Sokol  movement,  and  speaks  well  for 
the  unity  among  your  groups  and  for  the  co- 
operation within  the  Sokol  Centennial  Com- 
memorative Stamp  Committee. 
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You  have  my  very  best  wishes  for  a  suc- 
cessful and  memorable  centennial  observ- 
ance. I  certainly  hope  that  my  schedule 
will  permit  me  someday  to  attend  one  of 
your  great  physical  fitness  exhibitions. 

We  can  take  pride  In  the  fact  that  Sokol 
ajid  Falcon  organizations  were  among  the 
very  first  in  the  United  States  to  combine 
programs  of  physical  fitness  with  cultural 
enrichment.  Democracy  needs  both  to  sur- 
vive. 

The  fact  is  that  America  is  Just  beginning 
to  wake  up  and  face  this  problem.  As"^peo- 
ple,  we  have  grown  soft.  The  easy  life  has 
resulted  in  flabby  muscles — and  I  do  not  ex- 
empt myself  from  that  description. 

This  Is  the  age  of  the  pushbutton — not  the 
pushup.  Too  many  of  us  prefer  to  sit  In  an 
easy  chair  and  watch  a  sport  on  TV  rather 
than  to  participate  In  one.  Even  the  exercise 
we  used  to  get  in  brushing  our  teeth  or  carv- 
ing a  roast  can  now  be  avoided.  There  are 
electric  toothbrushes  and  carving  knives,  to 
make  life  easier.  And  to  travel  any  distance 
greater  than  4  blocks,  we  seem  to  need  an 
automobile  rather  than  the  old-fashioned 
shank's  mare. 

Fortunately,  there  has  been  a  rekindling  of 
Interest  in  physical  fitness.  Much  of  this 
new  interest  has  been  generated  by  the  Pres- 
ident's Council  on  Physical  Fitness,  Stan 
Musial  serves  as  Special  Consultant  to  the 
President  In  this  area. 

He  and  his  small  staff,  operating  with  a 
limited  budget,  have  literally  worked  won- 
ders in  awakening  America  to  the  need  for 
improved  physical  fitness  programs.  I'd  like 
to  quote  briefly  from  the  encouraging  prog- 
ress report  Mr.  Musial  made  to  President 
Johnson: 

"In  1961-62,  only  47  percent  of  the  Nation's 
high  school  Juniors  and  seniors  took  part  in 
physical-activity  programs.  Eighty-four  per- 
cent participated  in  1963-64. 

"Eighty  percent  of  the  parochial  schools 
now  provide  physical  education  instruction 
for  most  of  their  pupils,  as  compared  to  only 
40  percent  in  1960-61." 

That's  progress. 

Perhaps  some  day  soon,  the  rest  of  America 
•will  catch  up  with  the  Sokols  and  Falcons. 

The  Sokol  physical  fitness  commemora- 
tive postage  stamp  we  are  Issuing  today 
should  be  an  occasion,  I  think,  to  look  back 
on — and  pay  tribute  to — the  men  and  women 
of  the  past  who  made  the  Sokol  movement 
great.  It  is  their  postage  stamp,  too.  These 
were  your  forebears  of  two  or  perhaps  three 
generations  ago  who  came  to  America  deter- 
mined to  establish  new  lives  for  themselves 
and  for  their  children.  They  came  to  the 
new  land  to  be  free — free  from  povertv.  free 
from  Intolerance,  free  from  persecution. 
Their  dream  was  America,  the  land  of  liberty 
and  Justice. 

It  Is  unfortunate — but  true — that  immi- 
grants from  the  Slavic  countries  were  not 
greeted  with  open  hands  In  those  days.  For 
in  many  parts  of  America  there  was  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  in  order  to  be  a  real 
American  it  was  necessary  for  your  ancestors 
to  have  arrived  on  the  Mayflower.  Or  at  the 
very  least,  to  have  fought  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  And  there  was  something  almost 
sinister  about  a  man  who  wanted  to  be  an 
American  but  who  had  a  name  that  was 
long  and  unpronounceable — by  Anglo-Saxon 
Btandirds. 

Times  have  changed.  And  It  was  our  an- 
cestors who  helped  cause  them  to  change. 
For  by  their  very  actions,  their  hard  labor, 
their  loyalty  and  dedication  to  the  new  land, 
they  showed  themselves  to  be  good  Ameri- 
cans In  the  finest  traditions.  In  community 
service,  in  religious  participation,  in  political 
responsibility  these  men  and  women  demon- 
strated that  they  knew  the  meaning  of  de- 
mocracy. And  when  It  was  necessary  to  fight 
to  protect  democracy,  they  fought  and  fought 
gallantly. 


Those  of  you  In  this  audience  with  grey 
hair  win  agree  with  me,  I  believe,  that  with- 
in our  memories  there  has  been  remarkable 
progress  in  erasing  the  prejudices  and  dis- 
crimination our  ancestors  faced. 

But  in  spite  of  great — almost  revolution- 
ary— progress  we  have  made  in  the  area  of 
human  relations,  there  are  still  men  with 
distorted  minds  who  base  their  opinions  of 
a  fellow  American  on  what  Is  his  race,  what 
Is  his  creed,  what  Is  his  country  of  origin?  I 
appeal  to  you  to  use  the  strength  of  your  or- 
ganizations to  Join  President  Johnson  In  his 
crusade  against  all  traces  of  discrimination. 

Let  me  only  mention  one  area  which  I 
know  Is  the  great  and  vital  Interest  of  all 
of  you.  For  much  too  long  we  condoned 
Immigration  laws  that  set  up  archaic  and 
discriminatory  quotas  based  on  the  obsolete 
concept  of  superiority  of  certain  races  and 
of  people  from  certain  geographical  regions. 
As  the  result,  two-thirds  of  the  total  immi- 
gration quota  goes  to  nations  that  never  use 
all  of  this  quota.  In  other  countries,  the 
would-be  Immigrant  must  wait  Intermi- 
nably, until  his  quota  number  comes  up. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  the 
President  made  the  reform  of  our  immigra- 
tion laws  one  of  his  top  priority  legisla- 
tive programs.  And,  In  his  recent  message 
to  Congress,  Mr.  Johnson  called  for  a  new 
inunlgration  law  based  on  principles  which 
reflect  our  American  traditions  of  fair  play, 
and  I  ask  you — who  know  the  problems  so 
well — to  support  fully  this  legislation. 

Under  this  proposed  law,  immigrants  who 
are  close  relatives  of  American  citizens  would 
receive  preference  in  entering  the  United 
States.  Parents  of  American  citizens  could 
Join  their  children  here  without  waiting  for 
a  quota  number. 

Another  aspect  of  the  proposed  law  would 
admit  immigrants  on  the  basis  of  their  spe- 
cial skills  and  knowledge.  It  would  bring  to 
America  new  scientists,  scholars,  engineers, 
doctors,  technicians,  and  skilled  workers — 
all  of  whom  would  soon  contribute  to  otxr 
national  advancement. 

In  urging  Congress  to  pass  this  vastly  Im- 
proved immigration  law.  President  Johnson 
said :  "Let  a  Just  Nation  throw  open  to  them 
the  city  of  promise:  •  •  •  to  those  In  other 
lands  that  are  seeking  the  promise  of 
America,  through  an  immigration  law  based 
on  the  work  a  man  can  do  and  not  where 
he  was  born  or  how  he  spells  his  name." 

The  Great  Society  can  use  the  talents  of 
such  men  and  women  from  across  the  sea. 

I  don't  know  how  many  postage  stamp 
collectors  we  have  in  the  audience  today, 
but  to  those  of  you  who  are  not  collectors  I'd 
like  to  maks  it  clear  that  every  organization 
or  person  who  wants  a  new  stamp  doesn't 
get  one.  Each  year,  we  receive  about  3,000 
requests  for  new  stamps.  We  issue  only 
about  15  a  year.  So  only  events  of  highest 
national  significance  can  be  commemorated 
on  new  postage  stamps.  Sokol  meets  this 
test. 

The  Sokol  stamp  was  designed  by  Norman 
Todliunter,  an  art  director  for  a  New  York 
advertising  agency,  and  a  member  of  our 
Citizens'  Stamp  Advisory  Committee.  This 
committee  is  composed  of  experts  In  art, 
history,  philately,  and  printing  who  advise 
me  on  the  subject  matter  and  design  of  pro- 
posed new  stamps.  This  5-cent  stamp  Is 
based  on  a  bronze  statue  of  a  discus  thrower 
which  stands  near  the  State  Department 
building  here  in  Washington.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  million  stamps  will  be  printed 
in  black  and  red  on  white  paper. 

And  I  am  going  to  see  to  it  that  an  elderly 
man,  a  former  member  of  your  movement, 
now  living  in  Poland  receives  a  souvenir  of 
this  occasion. 

For  I  think  he  is  with  us  today  In  spirit. 

I'd  like  to  tell  you  the  story. 

A  short  time  after  I  announced  that 
there  was  to  be  a  Sokol  postage  stamp,  I  re- 
ceived a  long  and  heartwarming  letter  from 


Poland  written  by  a  man  who  is  76  years  old. 
He  had  read  about  the  stamp  in  his  news- 
paper  and  was  naturally  excited  over  this 
honor  to  Sokol.  Many  years  ago,  he  had  lived 
In  New  York  and  was  a  member  of  the  Polish 
Falcons  there,  and  he  confided  to  me  that 
these  were  the  most  fascinating  vears  of  his 
life. 

He  asked  me  to  deliver  a  message  to  you, 
and  I  now  quote  from  his  letter:  "Be  ex- 
emplary citizens  of  the  country  which  so 
generously  gave  you  all  of  the  blessings  of  a 
free  man.  Let  your  children  know  about 
the  glorious  past,  as  well  as  the  sufferings 
of  the  country  of  your  proud  origin.  The 
cross  we  have  to  carry  Isn't  unbearable,  be- 
cause our  spirit  is  Immortal." 

I  commend  you  today  not  only  for  your 
excellence  in  physical  fitness  but  also  for 
the  spiritual  values  Inherent  In  your  move- 
ment.   Thank  you. 
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Monday.  February  15,  1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  speaker,  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  outstanding  speech  on  the 
desperate  need  for  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources  that  the  Honorable 
Gaylord  Nelson,  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  recently  delivered  be- 
fore the  State  Bar  Association  of  Wis- 
consin. 

One  of  the  situations  Senator  Nelson 
pointed  to  was  the  serious  pollution 
problem  in  the  Great  Lakes.  He  made 
special  note  of  the  pollution  problem  in 
Lake  Erie,  which  borders  the  district  I 
represent. 

The  speech  follows: 

America's  Last  Chance 
(By  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson ) 

A  great  new  surge  of  Interest  in  the  con- 
servation of  natural  resources  Is  making  it- 
self felt  In  our  country.  The  outstanding 
development  was  President  Johnson's  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  natural  beauty. 
Tills  gave  us  what  we  have  long  needed— the 
leadership  and  inspiration  of  the  President 
to  summon  all  of  America  to  save  something 
of  the  land  of  beauty  handed  down  to  us  by 
our  forefathers. 

The  President's  conunltment  of  his  admin- 
istration to  the  cause  of  conservation  comes 
on  the  heels  of  a  number  of  other  encourag- 
ing developments.  The  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, which  enacted  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund,  the  Wilderness  Act,  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  and  many  related  measures,  is  being 
Justly  hailed  as  the  conservation  Congress, 
the  session  with  the  greatest  achievement 
in  this  field  since  the  days  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

The  newspapers,  the  magazines,  and  the 
television  industry  have  discovered  conser- 
vation as  a  subject  with  broad  populer  ap- 
peal, and  they  are  giving  it  attention  it  has 
not  had  for  a  long,  long  time.  This  reawak- 
ening of  the  Nation  to  what  Secretary  Udall 
has  called  the  quiet  crisis  was  helped  great- 
ly by  the  late  President  Kennedy's  decision 
in  the  fall  of  1963  to  make  a  nationwide  tour 
devoted  entirely  to  the  urgent  problems  of 
natural  resources. 

I  welcome  these  heartening  developments. 
They  are  long  overdue  and  are  of  priceless 
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value.    They  give  us  a  new  chance  to  save 

our  land. 
But  I  want  to  warn  you  that  this  may  be 

our  last  chance. 

I  want  to  warn  you  that  this  fight  to  save 
our  beautiful  land  Is  very  nearly  lost  now, 
and  America  the  beautiful  could  simply  be- 
come a  kind  of  a  natural  ruins,  like  Greece, 
which  would  be  remembered  throughout  his- 
tory for  what  it  once  was. 

Just  take  a  look  at  our  vanishing  America, 
the  land  which  I  am  sure  was  once  the  most 
beautiful  on  earth  and  the  most  richly  en- 
dowed with  natural  blessings. 

We  have  destroyed  our  rivers,  whose  clear 
blue  waters  once  delighted  swimmers  and 
fishermen,  fish  and  wildlife.  Every  major 
river  system  in  America  Is  now  polluted. 
Waterways  that  once  were  sources  of  pleasure 
and  beauty  and  recreation  are  now  forbidden 
to  human  contact  and  objectionable  to  sight 
and  smell. 

We  have  plundered  our  forests.  Much  of 
our  State  and  local  tax  problem  in  Wiscon- 
sin today  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  we  rav- 
aged our  northland,  recklessly  consumed  its 
one  good  crop,  ruined  its  soil,  and  even  al- 
tered°its  climate — leaving  It  almost  destroyed 
for  those  to  whom  we  sold  It  as  a  land  of 
opportunity. 

We  are  strip  mining  our  mountains,  rip- 
ping the  earth  to  pieces  with  shovels  ar  big 
as  houses  which  spread  ugliness,  erosion,  and 
siltation  on  a  scale  undreamed  of  a  few  years 
ago,  and  once  the  coal  is  gone  the  land  lies 
barren   and   ruined    for    any    purpose. 

We  are  overpopulating  and  overdevelop- 
ing our  public  parks,  turning  many  of  these 
last  refuges  of  cool,  green  beauty  into  sylvan 
slums.  We  are  utterly  failing  in  our  obliga- 
tion to  add  new  park  space,  even  though 
our  population  will  double  by  the  year  2000. 
We  are  bulldozing  away  most  of  the  green 
spots  and  open  spaces  In  oiu-  cities,  for  high- 
ways and  interchanges  and  parking  lots  and 
other  forms  of  progress. 

We  are  pushing  heavy  industry  into  the 
last  sanctums  of  natural  beauty,  up  the 
beautiful  river  valleys  in  quest  of  sparkling 
water  to  cool  our  hydroelectric  turbines. 

We  are  blighting  the  landscape  with  Junk- 
yards, with  buildings  deliberately  designed 
to  shock  the  eye,  and  with  monstrous,  electri- 
fied billboards  which  wage  war  with  one  an- 
other in  the  battle  to  catch  the  eye  of  the 
passing  citizen. 

We  are  planning  a  highway  through  the 
California  redwoods. 

We  are  building  a  steel  mill  In  the  Lake 
Michigan  sand  dunes. 

We  are  considering  a  barge  canal  through 
scenic  Lake  Cliamplain,  to  attract  oil 
tankers. 

We  are  damming  our  trout  streams,  filling 
in  our  swamps,  cutting  down  our  trees,  poi- 
soning our  birds,  and  suffocating  our  fish. 

We  are  planning  to  turn  the  Grand  Can- 
yon of  the  Colorado  Into  a  reservoir. 

Worst  of  all,  we  are  destroying  our  sources 
of  fresh  water — the  very  basis  of  life  itself — 
and  the  source  of  much  of  our  scenic  beauty 
and  our  recreational  pleasure.  Once  It 
seemed  that  we  could  destroy  only  the  water 
In  our  rivers,  but  now  we  are  organized,  and 
mechanized,  and  automated,  and  now  we  are 
embarked  on  a  systematic  campaign  to  de- 
stroy the  greatest  source  of  fresh  water  on 
the  face  of  the  earth — the  Great  Lakes  them- 
selves. 

At  this  point  people  are  inclined  to  say, 
"That's  an  exaggeration,"  but  let  me  assure 
you  that  I  am  telling  you  only  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  the  problem. 

A  dull,  gray  tide  of  pollution  is  moving 
through  our  Great  Lakes,  following  the  path 
of  human  progress.  I  wish  I  had  the  time  to 
describe  It  to  you  In  all  Its  shocking  detail 
but  I  can  mention  only  a  few  highlights, 
based  on  steadies  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
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Service  and  our  own  State  department   of 
resource  development. 

The  Great  Lakes  are  becoming  progressively 
more  polluted  every  year — first  of  all,  by 
community  sewage  systems  which  dump  raw 
sewage  into  the  lake;  secondly  by  Industries 
which  dump  lethal  chemicals,  and  third  by 
ships  which  dump  almost  every  form  of  waste 
directly  into  the  lakes. 

This  has  been  going  on  for  more  than  50 
years,  with  mounting  seriousness,  but  we 
paid  little  attention  because  we  thought 
these  lakes  were  so  vast  that  even  Americans 
could  not  destroy  them.  Now  we  are  finding 
out  otherwise.  It  turns  out  that  the  lakes 
are  even  more  likely  to  be  permanently 
ruined  than  the  rivers,  because  they  cannot 
purge  themselves  of  pollutants  as  rivers  can 
In  tlm.e  of  high  water  runoff. 

The  southern  tip  of  Lake  Michigan  is  turn- 
ing Into  a  cesspool.  Three  steel  plants,  three 
oil  refineries,  several  communities,  and  thou- 
sands of  ships  are  pouring  out  pollutants  at 
an  astonishing  rate — human  waste,  industrial 
acids,  and  Iron  slag.  A  Federal  study  shows 
that  thp  organism  which  Is  the  principal  food 
for  the  finer  grades  of  fish  has  practically 
disappeared,  and  trash  fish  have  taken  over. 
The  study  shows  that  pollution  on  the  lake 
bottom  in  this  area  Is  practically  irrevers- 
ible. 

In  November  1963,  10,000  gulls  and  loons 
died  along  the  south  and  west  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan  In  this  area. 

Closer  to  home,  two  of  the  city  of  Milwau- 
kee's four  beaches  were  closed  completely 
from  1959  through  1962,  and  intermittently 
after  that,  and  the  other  two  have  been 
closed  intermittently  since  1959. 

The  Fox,  Oconto,  Peshtigo,  and  Menomi- 
nee Rivers  are  seriously  polluted.  Green  Bay 
Itself  Is  badly  polluted  at  Its  southern  end, 
largely  by  the  pulp  and  paper  Industry  but 
also  by  waste  from  canneries,  milk  process- 
ing plants,  oil,  tars,  chemicals,  and  various 
other  manufacturing  byproducts.  Green 
Bay  looks  from  the  map  like  a  summer  resort 
city.  But  its  beaches  have  been  closed  by 
pollution  for  25  years.  The  tide  of  pollution 
Is  steadily  advancing  up  the  Green  Bay 
shoreline,  toward  our  multimillion-dollar 
recreation  area  In  Door  County. 

We  live  in  the  midst  of  this,  but  are  we 
aware  of  the  seriousness  of  it? 

Over  250  American  and  Canadian  cities 
use  the  Great  Lakes  for  their  public  water 
supply.  Fourteen  million  people — 60  percent 
of  the  Americans  living  In  the  Great  Lakes 
basin— depend  upon  the  lakes  for  their 
water,  ^niey  draw  off  3.3  billion  gallons  a 
day  for  public  use  and  22  billion  gallons  for 
Industrial  use,  using  and  reusing  the  water 

every  day. 

In  Wisconsin  27  communities  draw  water 
from  Lake  Michigan— and  many  of  these 
same  cities  dump  sewage  back  Into  it. 

In  Milwaukee,  300,000  people  are  served  by 
storm  and  sanitary  sewers  which  are  inter- 
connected. During  heavy  rains.  252  sewer 
outfalls  of  the  intercepting  sewers  discharge 
raw  sewage  into  the  Milwaukee,  Menomonee 
and  Kinnickinnlc  Rivers  which  flow  into  the 
harbor  and  then  Into  Lake  Michigan.  The 
Milwaukee  sewage  treatment  plant  also  by- 
passes sewage  directly  into  the  Milwaukee 
River  during  heavy  runoff.  Another  com- 
bined storm  and  sanitary  sewer  discharges 
directly  into  Lake  Michigan  during  heavy 
rxmofl. 

If  we  want  an  example  of  where  we  are 
going,  we  need  only  look  at  Lake  Erie.  Our 
great  American  system  has  had  more  time  to 
work  on  this  lake.  It  is  the  dumping  ground 
for  the  sewage  outflow  from  Detroit,  Toledo, 
Cleveland,  Erie,  and  Buffalo.  Among  other 
things.  It  receives  21/2  million  tons  of  silt  a 
year.  Some  people  think  It  will  eventually 
Just  fill  up.  But  before  It  does,  life  will 
cease  to  exist  In  Its  waters.  Studies  show 
that   the   percentage   of   chlorides   in   Lake 


Erie — which  closely  reflects  municipal  sewage 
pollution — is  230  percent  higher  than  in 
1900.  The  water  also  shows  an  amazing  con- 
centration of  calcium,  sodium,  potasslimi, 
and  sulfate  compounds.  It  Is  no  longer 
simply  water.    It  is  a  chemical  tank. 

Last  summer.  2,600  square  miles  of  Lake 
Erie — over  one-quarter  of  the  entire  lake — 
were  almost  without  oxygen  and  unable  to 
support  life  because  of  algae  and  plant 
growth,  fed  by  pollution  from  cities  and  in- 
dustries. 

Can  you  conceive  of  a  human  failure  more 
enormotis  than  the  systematic  destruction 
of  a  magnificent  fresh  water  lake  such  as 
Lake  Erie? 

But  don't  feel  too  bad.  American  opti- 
mism is  equal  to  a  defeat  of  such  a  magni- 
tude. It  turns  out  that  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers Is  now  planning  to  build  a  whole 
new  lake — even  bigger  than  Lake  Erie — In 
Alaska. 

And  In  our  typical  American  way.  we  are 
prepared  to  do  this  despite  the  cost — in  dol- 
lars or  In  natural  resources  or  anything  else. 
The  new  lake  In  Alaska  would  be  created  by 
building  a  dam  530  feet  high.  It  would  cre- 
ate a  lake  280  miles  long  and  80  miles  wide. 
The  Federal  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  after 
studying  the  proposal,  said : 

"Nowhere  In  the  history  of  water  develop- 
ment in  North  America  have  the  fish  and 
wildlife  losses  anticipated  to  result  from  a 
single  project  been  so  overwhelming." 

In  addition  to  costing  $1,300  mlillon,  this 
project  would  reduce  the  annual  salmon 
catch  by  at  least  200,000  fish  a  year;  destroy 
2,400,000  acres  of  duck  breeding  habitat,  de- 
stroy the  range  for  5,000  moose,  and  elimi- 
nate the  habitat  used  by  animals  which  pro- 
vide 7  percent  of  the  total  Alaskan  fur  har- 
vest. 

But,  of  course,  it  Is  argued  that  that  is  the 
price  of  progress. 

Well,  this  Is  our  record.  This  Is  what  we 
have  done  with  the  beautiful  land  given  to 
us  by  our  forefathers.  This  Is  how  we  have 
held  m  trust  for  the  future  our  beautiful 
woods  and  waters  and  wildlife.  This  Is  how 
we  have  repaid  the  land  which  has  given  us 
the  highest  standard  of  living  on  earth. 

Now  that  I  have  told  of  the  defeats,  let  me 
tell  of  some  of  the  hints  of  victory  which  now 
seem  possible — now  that  our  Nation  seems 
to  be  rousing  Itself  for  one  last  chance  at 
saving  Its  heritage  In  the  out  of  doors. 

With  bipartisan  support,  we  have  launched 
a  fine  program  In  Wisconsin  to  acquire  the 
recreational  resources  we  need  for  the  future 
and  to  save  some  of  the  scenery  and  even 
some  of  the  swamps  to  provide  food  and 
shelter  for  wildlife  and  to  preserve  some  of 
the  natural  landscape  as  God  created  it. 

With  the  Nation's  conscience  aroused  and 
with  the  support  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior we  seem  to  have  an  excellent  chance 
to  save  the  beautiful  St.  Croix  River  and  its 
wild  tributary,  the  Namekagon,  as  one  of  our 
first  national  scenic  waterway  projects  and 
as  an  example  to  be  followed  in  other  wild 
river  legislation. 

Making  up  for  our  default  of  recent  years, 
we  are  moving  ahead  with  several  excellent 
national  park  proposals,  and  I  have  high 
hopes  that  we  can  rally  the  united  support 
we  need  to  bring  Wisconsin  a  national  recre- 
ation area  in  the  Apostle  Islands  In  the  next 
3  to  5  years. 

We  have  Just  passed  a  bill  in  the  Senate  to 
centralize  the  water  pollution  fight  in  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

With  the  President's  leadership  we  have 
hopes  of  controlling  pesticides,  helping  cities 
build  more  parks,  screen  o\ir  Junkyards,  save 
some  of  our  highway  landscapes,  clean  up 
the  foul  Potomac,  and  build  some  hiking 
trails  for  the  forgotten  outdoorsmen— those 
who  simply  like  to  walk. 
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In  the  President's  words,  we  can  now  make 
a  "massive  effort  to  save  the  countryside  as 
a  green  legacy  for  tomorrow." 

I  hope  every  public  official,  every  business- 
man, every  bird  watcher  and  deer  hunter  and 
Ice  fisherman  and  plain  citizen,  will  join  In 
this  massive  effort. 

I  hope  we  will  each  assume  our  responsi- 
bilities as  citizens  and  stop  our  own  litter- 
ing and  defacing  of  the  landscape.  I  hope 
we  will  realize  that  when  we  take  something 
out  of  our  bank  of  natural  resources  we  have 
to  put  something  back  In. 


I  hope  our  people  will  participate  In  the 
educational  programs  which  are  needed  to 
spread  the  story  of  the  conservation  crisis 
far  and  wide.  I  hope  they  will  support  the 
legislation  needed  to  save  our  land — good 
zoning  and  sanitation  ordinances,  reasonable 
regulation  of  industries  to  protect  the  public 
Interest,  sensible  restraints  on  billboard  con- 
struction, a  significant  Investment  In  buying 
land  and  water  resources  for  the  enrichment 
of  life  In  the  future. 

Most  of  all.  I  ask  of  all  Americans  a  simple 
recognition  of  a  fact  of  life. 


We  can't  have  everything.  Our  land  can- 
not  be  used  up  and  still  be  the  land  of  our 
childhood. 

The  great  resources  of  America — the  sol], 
the  timber,  the  minerals,  the  wildlife — have 
sustained  us  for  hundred  of  years.  But  now 
we  have  got  to  think  about  sustaining  them. 
The  frontier  Is  gone.  If  we  destroy  these  riv- 
ers and  lakes.  If  we  plunder  these  forests  and 
rip  up  these  mountainsides  and  foul  this  air 
and  water,  there  will  be  no  new  green  para- 
dise awaiting  us  over  the  horizon.  If  we 
don't  save  the  America  we  have  today,  I  don't 
think  we  will  have  another  chance. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  John  Paupcras,  Zion 
Lutheran  Lithuanian  Church,  Chicago, 
111.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  of  whom  is  all  rule  and 
authority  in  the  world,  we  bow  our 
heads  this  day  of  the  47th  anniversary  of 
the  Independence  of  Lithuania,  thanking 
Thee  for  the  precious  gift  of  freedom 
which  this  country  with  Thine  help 
could  enjoy,  recognizing  the  responsibil- 
ities placed  upon  all  of  us  by  Thy  word: 
"Unto  whom  much  is  given,  of  him  shall 
be  much  required." 

Help  us  to  share  our  urmumbered 
blessings  with  those  who  are  in  need  and 
are  suffering  wherever  they  may  be. 
Give  encouragement  to  the  suppressed 
and  deprived  of  liberties  and  national 
freedom.  Center  the  vision  of  this  coun- 
try and  of  all  nations  for  a  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  the  blessings  which  are  shared 
in  a  land  where  freedom  and  liberties  are 
preserved. 

Keep  us  spiritually  strong  to  contribute 
to  uphold  the  faith  for  freedom  of  those 
who  are  tested  being  themselves  de- 
prived of  those  liberties  we  cherish  in  this 
country. 

May  the  Holy  Spirit  fill  us  with  deter- 
mination to  dedicate  ourselves  to  pro- 
mote that  righteousness  which  exalts 
a  nation.  Encourage  us  to  testify  boldly 
to  Thy  compassion,  and  fortify  us  to  re- 
sist evil.  Support  the  international 
meetings  designed  to  avoid  war  and  pre- 
serve peace  with  justice. 

We  ask  Thee.  Ruler  of  individuals  and 
of  nations,  to  guide  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Endow 
them  with  wisdom  and  courage  to  do 
that  which  pleases  Thee. 

Continue,  O  Lord,  our  God,  to  bless 
this  country  with  God-fearing  statesmen 
who,  guided  by  Thy  word,  will  spurn 
every  compromise  with  powers  seeking 
to  abolish  faith  in  Thee  and  are  hurting 
the  cause  of  justice  and  peace. 

We  command  this  country  and  all  the 
peoples  and  nations  fearing  Thy  holy 
name  into  Thine  sustaining  power 
through  Jesus,  our  never  failing  helper 
and   Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


ADDITIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  BAL- 
ANCE OF  THIS  WEEK 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
this  time  in  order  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  the  majority  leader,  if 
he  can  give  us  any  information  as  to  any 
further  legislative  matters  this  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  and 
pursuant  to  the  announcement  made  last 
week  that  there  would  be  a  further  an- 
nouncement of  legislative  business,  to- 
morrow H.R.  2998,  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  will  be  programed ;  and 
on  Thursday,  H.R.  45,  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  Act,  will  be  called 
up. 

Mr.  ARENDS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
wanted  to  notify  the  House  that  I  have 
a  special  order  today  for  1  hour  at  which 
time  I  am  going  to  discuss  the  problem 
of  health  care  for  the  aged  which  has 
been  under  consideration  and  remains 
under  consideration  in  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


INVESTIGATION  AND  STUDIES  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  expect  to  call  up  a  number  of  resolu- 
tions providing  authority  for  committees 
to  subpena  witnesses  and  hold  investi- 
gations. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  35)  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  35 

Resolved,  That  effective  from  January  3, 
1965,  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  may  make  Investigations  and 
studies  Into  matters  within  Its  jurisdiction 
Including  the  following: 

(1)  Policies  with  respect  to  competition 
among  the  various  modes  of  transportation, 
whether  rail,  air,  motor,  water,  or  pipeline; 
measures  for  increased  safety;  adequacy  of 
the  national  transportation  system  for  de- 
fense and  the  needs  of  an  expanding  econ- 
omy; and  the  administration  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  of  the  statutes 
which  It  administers; 

(2)  Policies  with  respect  to  the  promotion 
of  the  development  of  civil  aviation;  meas- 
ures for  Increased  safety;  restrictions  which 
impede  the  free  flow  of  air  commerce;  pro- 
motion of  travel  and  tourism;  routes,  rates, 
accounts,  and  subsidy  payments;  airport 
construction,  hazards  of  adjacency  to  air- 
ports, and  condemnation  of  airspace,  air- 
craft, and  airline  liability;  aircraft  research 
and  development,  and  market  for  American 
aircraft;  air  navigational  aids  and  traffic  con- 
trol; and  the  administration  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  of  the  statutes  which  they  admin- 
ister; 

(a)  Allocation  of  radio  spectrum;  pay 
television;  ownership,  control,  and  opera- 
tions of  communications  and  related  facili- 
ties; policies  with  respect  to  competition 
among  various  modes  of  communication,  in- 
cluding voice  and  record  communications 
and  data  processing;  policies  with  respect  to 
governmental  communications  systems;  co- 
ordination of  communication  policies  both 
domestic  and  foreign;  impact  of  foreign  op- 
erations. International  agreements,  and 
International  organizations  on  domestic  and 
foreign  communications;  technical  develop- 
ments in  the  communications  field;  and  the 
administration  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  and  the  Director  of  Tele- 
communications Management  of  statutes 
which  they  administer; 

(4)  Adequacy  of  the  protection  to  inves- 
tors afforded  by  the  disclosure  and  regula- 
tory provisions  of  the  various  Securities 
Acts;  and  the  administration  of  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  of  the 
statutes  which  it  administers; 

(5)  Adequacy  of  petroleum,  natural  gas. 
and  electric  energy  resources  for  defense  and 
the  needs  of  an  expanding  economy;  ade- 
quacy, promotion,  regulation,  and  safety  of 
the  facilities  for  extraction  or  generation, 
transmission,  and  distribution  of  such  re- 
sources; development  of  synthetic  liquid  fuel 
processes;  regulation  of  security  Issues  of 
and  control  of  natural  gas  pipeline  com- 
panies; and  the  administration  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  of  the  statutes  which 
It  administers; 

(6)  Advertising,  fair  competition,  and  la- 
beling; and  the  administration  by  the  Fed- 


eral Trade  Commission  of  the  statutes  which 
It  administers; 

m  Research  in  weather,  including  air  pol- 
mtion  and  smog,  and  artificially  induced 
weaSer;  and  the  operations  of  the  Weather 
Bureau; 

(8)  Effects  of  Inflation  upon  benefits  pro- 
vided under  raihoad  retirement  and  railroad 
unemployment  programs;  and  Inequities  In 
nrovlslons  of  statutes  relating  thereto,  with 
comparison  of  benefits  under  the  social  secu- 
ritv  system;  and  the  operations  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board,  the  National  Media- 
tion Board,  and  the  National  Railroad  Adjust- 
ment Board. 

(9)  Adequacy  of  medical  facilities,  medi- 
cal personnel,  and  medical  teaching  and 
training  facilities;  research  into  human  dis- 
eases; provisions  for  medical  care;  efficient 
and  effective  quarantine;  protection  to  users 
against  incorrectly  labeled  and  deleterious 
foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  devices;  and 
other' matters  relating  to  public  health:  and 
the  operations  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

(10)  Disposition  of  funds  arising  from  the 
operation  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act;  and  the  operations  of  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission; 

(11)  Current  and  prospective  consumption 
of  newsprint  and  other  papers  used  in  the 
printing  of  newspapers,  magazines,  or  such 
other  publications  as  are  admitted  to  second- 
class  mailing  privileges;  current  and  pros- 
pective production  and  supply  of  such  papers, 
factors  affecting  such  supply,  and  possibilities 
of  additional  production  through  the  use  of 
alternative  source  materials; 

(12)  Increase  in  traffic  accidents  on  the 
streets  and  highways  of  the  United  States 
during  recent  years;  factors  responsible  for 
such  Increase,  the  resulting  deaths,  personal 
Injuries,  and  economic  losses;  and  measures 
for  increased  safety  on  the  highways. 

For  the  purposes  of  such  Investigations 
and  studies  the  committee,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  may  sit  and  act  during  the 
present  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
within  or  outside  the  United  States,  whether 
the  House  has  recessed  or  has  adjourned,  to 
hold  such  hearings,  and  to  require,  by  sub- 
pena or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandtuns,  papers,  and  documents,  as  It 
deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee designated  by  him,  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member. 

The  committee  may  report  to  the  House 
at  any  time  during  the  present  Congress  the 
results  of  any  investigation  or  study  made 
under  authority  of  this  resolution,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  It  deems  ap- 
propriate. Any  such  report  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  House  is 
not  in  session. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  5,  after  line  15,  add  the  following 
paragraphs: 

"Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  em- 
ployees engaged  In  carrying  out  their  of- 
ficial duties  under  section  190(d)  of  title  2, 
United  States  Code:  Provided,  That  (1)  no 
member  or  employee  of  said  committee  shall 
receive  or  expend  local  currencies  for  sub- 
sistence In  any  country  at  a  rate  In  excess 
of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate  set  forth  in 


section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  88-633, 
approved  October  7,  1964;  (2)  no  member  or 
employee  of  said  committee  shall  receive  or 
expend  an  amount  for  transportation  in  ex- 
cess of  actual  transportation  costs;  (3)  no 
appropriate  funds  shall  be  expended  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses  of  mem- 
bers of  said  committee  or  Its  employees  in 
any  country  where  counterpart  funds  are 
available  for  this  purpose. 

"Each  member  or  employee  of  said  com- 
mittee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said 
committee  an  Itemized  report  showing  the 
number  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  If  such  transportation  Is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  identification  of  the  agency.  All 
such  Individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the 
chairman  with  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration and  shall  be  open  to  public 
Inspection. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to.  „      , 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Smith]  and  inquire  at 
this  time  whether  he  has  any  desire  to 
consume  any  time  on  this  particular 
resolution? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  No  time  on 
this  resolution,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The    resolution,     as    amended,    was 

agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS 


Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  80  pertaining 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  with  committee  amendments, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  80 

Resolved,  That  effective  from  January  3, 
1965  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  may  make  investigations  and  studies 
as  required  in  connection  with  bills,  reso- 
lutions, and  other  matters  referred  to  it, 
and  more  specifically  or  In  addition  thereto, 
in  connection  with  the  following  matters 
within  its  jurisdiction: 

(1)  (a)  The  status,  progress,  and  adminis- 
tration of  Irrigation,  reclamation,  and  other 
water  resources  development  programs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  of  other 
agencies  insofar  as  the  latter  affect  the  work 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  with  re- 
spect to  such  programs,  including  (1)  policies 
and  procedures  relating  to  such  programs, 
(il)  projects  previously  authorized,  (III) 
projects  proposed  for  authorization  and  con- 
struction, and  (iv)  developments  under  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  and  the  Re- 
habilitation and  Betterment  Act;  (b)  com- 
pacts relating  to  the  apportionment  of  Inter- 
state waters;  (c)  the  application  to  Federal 
agencies  and  activities  of  State  laws  govern- 
ing the  control,  appropriation,  and  distribu- 
tion of  water;  and  (d)  the  saline  water 
research  and  development  program. 

(2)  (a)   The  administration  and  operation 
of  the  mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws.  In- 


cluding  those    which   govern   the   develop- 
ment, utilization,  and   conservation  of  oU, 
gas,  and  associated  resovirces  of  the  pubUc 
and   other  Federal  lands;    (b)    mineral  re- 
sources of  the  public  lands  and  mining  inter- 
ests   generally,    including    the    conditions, 
problems     and    needs    of    the    mining   and 
minerals  Industries;    (c)    mineral  resources 
surveys   and   the   exploration,  development, 
production,  and  conservation  of  mineral  re- 
sovirces;    (d)    research   facilities   needed   to 
improve  the  position  of  the  domestic  mining 
and  minerals  industries;    (e)    capabUity  of 
mining  schools  to  support  research  facul- 
ties and  assure  domestic  industry  of  a  con- 
tinuing source  of  technical  talent;   (f)   pro- 
posed   long-range    domestic    minerals    pro- 
grams,   including    availability    of    domestic 
minerals  to  fulfill  all  domestic  requirements; 
(g)  Impact  upon  domestic  mining  industries 
caused  by  the  transfer  or  disposal  of  excess 
and  surplus  Government-owned  metals  and 
minerals;  and  (h)  the  effects  upon  domestic 
mining  industries  resulting  from  the  world 
metal  situation  and  the  means  available  to 
the  Government  to  permit  domestic  mining 
industries  to  compete  favorably  in  domestic 
and   world   markets,   including   cooperation 
with  established  International  organizations. 

(3)  (a)  The  status,  progress,  and  admin- 
istration of  the  national  park  system  and  Its 
units.  Including  national  seashores,  national 
rlverways,  and  national  recreation  areas,  and 
of  other  recreational  developments  on  public 
domain  lands  or  reservations  created  out  of 
the  public  domain  and  on  areas  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  or  affecting  the  Department 
of  the  Interior;  (b)  national  outdoor  recrea- 
tion plans  and  the  administration  of  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund;  and  (c) 
national  cemeteries. 

(4)  (a)  The  administration  and  operation 
of  the  laws  governing  the  development,  utili- 
zation, and  conservation  of  the  surface  and 
subsurface  resources  of  public  lands  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of 
forest  reserves  created  out  of  the  public  do- 
main and  of  areas  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf-  (b)  administration  and  operation  ol 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  Act; 
and  (c)  the  withdrawal  or  restriction  on  use 
of  public  domain  or  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
lands,  including  reservations  created  out  of 
the  public  domain,  by  military  and  nonmlll- 
tary  agencies  of  the  Government  frorn 
normal  operation  of  the  public  land  and 
mining  laws,  and  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act. 

(5Wa)   The  administration  of  Indian  af- 
fairs by  agencies  of  the  Government  partici- 
pating therein,  the  programs  and  policies  of 
those  agencies,  the  adequacy  of  existing  In- 
dian legislation,  and  the  effectiveness  w  th 
which    it   Is   being   administered   and   wlUi 
which  moneys  avaUable  to  carry  out  Its  pur- 
poses   are   being   used:    (b)    the   release   of 
Indian  tribes  and  bands  from  Federal  super- 
vision, preparation  therefor,  and  the  effects 
thereof;    (O    the  availability  to  Indians  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare  services  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  receiving  the 
full   benefit  of  Federal   programs   In   these 
areas;   (d)  the  utilization  of  tribal  land  and 
other  resources,  with  particular  attention  to 
the  means  of  developing  the  skill  and  apti- 
tudes required  for  such  utilization;  and  (e) 
the  study  and  analysis  of  treaties  and  other 
written  ajfeements  between  recognized  In- 
manty?.  nations,  or  bands  and  the  United 

Stat6S, 

(6)  The  status,  progress,  and  administra- 
tion of  the  territories  and  Insular  possessions 
of  the  united  States.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  Includ^ 
ing  particularly  the  status  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  revision  of  the  Commonwealth  Act  of 
1952;  the  operation  and  administration  of 
the  Revised  Virgin  Islands  Organic  Act  of 
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1954,  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation  Act  of 
1949.  and  Guam  Organic  Act  of  1950,  all  as 
amended;  local  conditions  bearing  upon  and 
the  provisions  to  be  Included  in  organic  Acts 
for  American  Samoa  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands;  the  extension  of  var- 
ious laws  of  the  United  States  to  American 
Samoa  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands;  the  granting  of  citizenship  to  resi- 
dents of  American  Samoa;  problems  concern- 
ing the  civilian  population  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands;  and  national  Interests  in  Antarctica. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  making  such  In- 
vestigations and  studies,  the  committee,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  may  sit,  hold 
hearings,  and  act  during  the  present  Congress 
at  such  times  and  places  within  the  United 
States,  its  territories  and  possessions,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  the  Pacific  flag  areas  of  the 
United  States  as  the  nature  of  the  investiga- 
tion of  study  requires,  and  be  represented 
at  any  meeting  called  by  an  established  in- 
ternational organization  to  consider  matters 
that  affect  the  areas  of  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee;  may  do  so  not  only  during  the 
session  but  also  during  periods  of  recess  and 
adjournment;  and  may  require,  by  subpena 
or  otherwise  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, papers,  and  documents  as  it  deems 
necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee or  any  member  designated  by  him  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  employees  engaged 
In  carrying  out  their  official  ijutles  under 
section  190(d)  of  title  2,  United  States  Code: 
Provided.  (I)  That  no  member  or  employee 
of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend  local 
currencies  for  subsistence  an  amoimt  in  ex- 
cess of  the  maximum  per  diem  rates  ap- 
proved for  oversea  travel  as  set  forth  In  the 
Standardized  Government  Travel  Regula- 
tions, as  revised  and  amended  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget;  (2)  that  no  member  or  em- 
ployee of  said  committee  shall  receive  or 
expend  an  amount  for  transportation  in  ex- 
cess of  actual  transportation  costs;  (3)  no 
appropriated  funds  shall  be  expended  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses  of  mem- 
bers of  said  committee  or  its  employees  In 
any  country  where  counterpart  funds  are 
available  for  this  purpose. 

That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transpKDrtation  if  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  if  such  transportation  is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  identification  of  the  agency.  All 
such  individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the 
chairman  with  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration and  shall  be  open  to  public 
inspection. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  6,  delete  lines  11  to  15,  Inclusive, 
with  the  exception  of  the  word  "Provided," 
In  line  11,  delete  line  16  through  the  word 
"Budget;"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "fl)  That  no  member  or  employee 
of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend 
local  currencies  for  subsistence  in  any  coun- 
try at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  maxim\un  per 
diem  rate  set  forth  in  section  502(b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  88-633,  approved  October  7, 
1964;". 


The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Smith]  desires  to  consume  any  time  on 
this  particular  resolution,  I  shall  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  simply  to  say  in  thLs  connec- 
tion on  this  particular  committee  I  think 
the  language  of  subsection  (b),  line  21 
of  page  3,  is  a  new  and  desirable  field  in 
which  this  committee  would  like  to  oper- 
ate. That  represents  the  only  change 
from  such  authorization  of  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  support  the  resolution 
and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  COMMITTEE  ON  EDU- 
CATION AND  LABOR  TO  CONDUCT 
CERTAIN  STUDIES  AND  INVESTI- 
GATIONS COMING  WITHIN  ITS 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  94  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  94 

Resolved.  That  the  Conamittee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  effective  from  January  4, 
1965,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommit- 
tee, Is  authorized  to  conduct  a  full  and  com- 
plete study  and  investigation  relating  to  all 
matters  coming  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  conunittee. 

For  the  purposes  of  such  investigations 
and  studies  the  committee,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act 
during  the  present  Congress  at  such  times 
and  places  within  the  United  States,  Includ- 
ing any  Commonwealth  or  possession  there- 
of, whether  the  House  has  recessed,  or  has 
adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  cor- 
respondence, memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  It  deems  necessary.  Subpenas 
shall  be  Issued  only  over  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  a  member  of 
the  committee  designated  by  him;  they  may 
be  served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  thereof  may  ad- 
minister oaths  to  witnesses. 

The  committee  may  report  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  time  to  time  during 
tlie  present  Congress  the  results  of  its  studies 
and  investigations,  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  or  otherwise  as  the 
committee  deems  desirable.  Any  report  sub- 
mitted when  the  House  is  not  In  session  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  after  line  14,  add  the  following 
paragraph: 

"Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  committee's  activities  within 
the  United  States;  and,  not  withstanding  sec- 
tion 1754  of  title  22,  United  States  Code,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  in  foreign  coun- 
tries shall  not  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 


mittee on  Education  and  Labor  for  expenses 
of  its  members  or  other  Members  or  em- 
ployees traveling  abroad." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Smith]  and,  pending 
that,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  com- 
plaints about  the  expenditure  of  foreign 
funds  that  are  in  foreign  countries  to  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  without  au- 
thority of  the  Congress.  The  amend- 
ment to  this  resolution  provides  that  no 
Member  traveling  without  authority  of 
the  Congress  shall  be  entitled  to  use 
counterpart  funds  in  other  countries. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  requests  for  time  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  means. 
I  assume,  that  if  counterpart  funds  are 
spent  by  members  of  the  committee 
traveling  in  foreign  countries  they  must 
be  reported  through  the  processes  re- 
quired by  the  House? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Yes.  That  is 
provided  by  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  they  can  spend 
counterpart  funds? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  there  any  counter- 
part funds  in  Puerto  Rico? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  not 
aware  of  where  the  counterpart  funds 
are.  They  are  stuck  around  in  a  lot  of 
pockets,  but  I  do  not  know  where. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  wondered  if  there 
are  any  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agi'eed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
SCIENCE  AND  ASTRONAUTICS  TO 
CONDUCT  STUDIES  AND  INVESTI- 
GATIONS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  112  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  112 

Resolved.  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1965,  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommit- 
tee, is  authorized  to  conduct  full  and  com- 
plete studies  and  investigations  and  make  in- 
quiries with  respect  to  any  matter  or  matters 
In  or  related  to  the  fields  of  astronautical 
research  and  development  (Including  re- 
sources, personnel,  equipment,  and  facili- 
ties) ,  outer  space  (Including  exploration  and 
control  thereof,  and  air  and  space  law),  and 
other  scientific  research  and  development 
(Including  international  scientific  coopera- 
tion) coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such 
committee:  Provided,  That  the  committee 
shall  not  undertake  any  investigation  of  any 
subject  which  is  being  investigated  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  Hotise. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution  the   committee   or   subcommittee   is 


.nthorized  to  sit  and  act  within  or  without 
the  united  States,  during  the  present  Con- 
^?ess  whether  the  House  has  recessed,  or  has 
fniourned  to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to 
rSe  bv  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
/nee  and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  cor- 
respondence, memorandums,  papers  and 
dSnents,  as  it  desms  necessary  Subpenas 
mav  be  issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
Xalrmnn  of  the  committee  or  any  member 
of  the  committee  designated  by  him,  and  may 
be  served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  designated  by  him 
may    administer    oaths    or    affirmations    to 

^The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House  as 
coon  as  practicable  during  the  present  Con- 
tress  the  results  of  Its  studies.  Investiga- 
tions and  inquiries,  together  with  such  rec- 
ommendations as  it  deems  advisable.  Any 
such  report  which  Is  made  when  the  House  is 
not  in  session  shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk 

°  Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States' shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  employees  en- 
eaeed  in  carrying  out  their  official  duties  un- 
der section  190(d)   of  title  2,  United  States 
Code-  Provided,  (1)  That  no  member  or  em- 
ployee of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  ex- 
pend  local    currencies    for    subsistence    an 
amount  in  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem 
rates  approved  for  oversea  travel  as  set  forth 
in    the    Standardized     Government    Travel 
Regulations,  as  revised  and  amended  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budeet;   (2)  that  no  member 
or  employee  of  said  committee  shall  receive 
or  expend  an  amount  for  transportation  in 
excess  of  actual  transportation  costs;   (3)  no 
appropriated  funds  shall  be  expended  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying   expenses  of  members 
of  said  committee  or  its  employees  in  any 
country  where  counterpart  funds  are  avail- 
able for  this  piu-pose. 

That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  Itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  If  furnished  by  public 
carrier,  or  if  such  transportation  is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  Identification  of  the  agency.  All 
such  individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the 
chairman  with  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  and  shall  be  open  to  public 
inspection. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  3,  lines  4  to  9.  inclusive,  delete  ( 1) 
and  Insert  the  following:    "That  no  mem 
ber  or  employee  of  said  committee  shall  re 
celve  or  expend  local  currencies  for  subsist 
ence  in  any  country  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  th 
maximum  per  diem  rate  set  forth  in  sectio 
502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  fts 
amended   by   Public   Law   88-633,   approved 
October?,  1964;". 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  committee  amendment  which  has 
just  been  read,  and  which  probably  no 
one  was  able  to  hear  because  of  the  con- 
versation and  confusion  in  the  Chamber, 
provides  that  in  the  use  of  counterpart 
funds  where  they  are  authorized  to  be 
used  the  rate  of  subsistence  and  use  of 
the  funds  therefor  is  subject  to  the  same 
restrictions  provided  for  in  the  Mutual 
Security  Act,  which  is  the  uniform  sub- 
sistence allowance  now  provided  for  the 
use  of  counterpart  funds. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  United  States  took  another 
giant  stride  in  the  exploration  of  space. 
At  9:37  a.m.  a  Saturn  rocket — this  is  the 
one  designed  to  carry  our  people  into 
01-bit  and  to  the  moon— with  its  1,500,000 
pounds  of  thrust,  lifted  off  the  launch 
pad  at  Cape  Kennedy.  Fla.,  on  a  mission 
to  place  in  orbit  around  the  earth  the 
Pega.sus  satellite. 

This  was  the  eighth  launch  of  the 
Saturn  rocket  out  of  eight  attempts,  a 
truly  outstanding  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing accomplishment  of  the  men  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration and  of  the  many  contractors 
who  worked  so  long  and  hard  to  make 
this  event  a  success. 

The  Pegasus  satellite,  which  will  orbit 
the  earth  about  97  minutes,  is  expected 
to  range  in  altitude  from  310  to  465  stat- 
ute miles  and  is  inclined  31.7  degrees  to 
the  equator. 

It  will,  by  means  of  large  panels  ex- 
tended out  to  96  by  14  feet  and  having 
more  than  2,400  square  feet  of  instru- 
mented surface,  sweep  space  to  detect 

and  report  collision  with  meteoroids  and 

other  minute  particles. 
I  am  sure  the  Members  will  be  excited 

to  learn  that  this  is  a  textbook  shot.   The 

latest   information  I   have   is   that   all 

launch  systems  worked  perfectly. 
The  satellite  has  been  deployed,  and 

its  internal  systems  are  functioning  at 

peak  efficiency. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  later  this 

afternoon  I  will  receive  confirmation  of 

the  receipt  of  the  first  data  transmitted 

from  the  satellite  to  earth. 
For  me,  this  great  accomplishment  is 

very  satisfying. 

It  is  another  validation,  along  the  long 

hard  road  of  technical  decisions  over  the 

past  6  years  or  more,  of  the  many  critical 

choices  that  had  to  be  made  by   the 

leaders  of  our  space  program. 
This  is  another  factor  contributing  to 

the  increased  confidence  we  should  have 

in  the  rightness  of  the  course  we  have 

been  following  in  exploring  space. 
I  may  say  that  the  gratifying  success 

of  the  Saturn  booster  has  been  matched 

in  other  programs  as  well. 
I  need  only  point  to  the  Tiros  weather 

Nine  have  been  launched  out  of  nine 
attempts. 

I  think  we  have  every  right  to  be  proua 
of  our  space  team  on  this  day  of  out- 
standing achievement. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  California's 


yielding  to  me.  I  should  also  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Miller],  with  re- 
gard to  the  remarkable  space  exploit 
that  has  taken  place.  I  join  with  him 
in  particular  pride  because  that  explora- 
tory satellite  has  been  produced  and  is 
the  brain  child  of  a  Maryland  corpora- 
tion, the  Fairchild  Hiller  Corp..  which 
is  making  a  great  contribution  to  the 
space  program  of  America. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  very  happy  this  is 
so.  I  just  want  to  say  that  the  space  ef- 
fort is  distributed  far  and  wide  in  this 
country.  We  are  happy  to  use  the  best 
brains  of  the  counti-y.  be  they  North. 
South.  East,  or  West,  in  putting  up  these 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. The  Fairchild  Hiller  Corp.  has 
major  installations  in  Hagerstown  and 
Rockville  in  my  district  in  Maryland.  I 
have  been  personally  famiUar  with  the 
great  effort  that  both  management  and 
the  highly  skilled  men  and  women  of 
this  company  have  exerted  to  excel  in 
the  field  of  space  technology.  Their 
achievement  today  justifies  both  their 
own  hard  work  and  the  confidence  that 
we  all  have  in  them. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  specifically 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  membership 
to  the  language  in  this  resolution  on  page 
3  which  is  new  amended  language. 

My  understanding  is  that  this  came 
about  last  year  because  this  particular 
language  was  placed  in  the  mutual  secu- 
rity bill.    So  the  committees  that  have 
been  authorized  here  or  will  be  author- 
ized  to   do   foreign   travel— the   Space 
Committee,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, and,  I  believe.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce — those   will   have   lan- 
guage that  should  be  used  in  these  par- 
ticular measures  in  the  future.    Of  the 
committees  not  authorized,  as  time  will 
go  on,  they  will  have  special  projects  and 
probably  are  going  to  come  before  the 
Rules  Committee   and   ask  for  special 
authority  to  go  to  some  particular  place. 
I  would  suggest  that  you  look  at  this 
language  and  keep  it  in  mind  because  you 
will  want  that  language  if  you  are  given 
specific  authorization. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  approve  of  the  legis- 
lation and  urge  its  adoption. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  TO  CONDUCT 
INVESTIGATION  OP  PROCURE- 
MENT BY  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  118)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  118 

Resolved,  That  effective  from  January  4, 
1965.  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  act- 
ing as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee  appointed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  Is  authorized  to  conduct  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  and  study  of  all 
matters — 

(1)  relating  to  the  procurement,  use,  and 
disposition  of  material,  equipment,  supplies, 
and  services,  and  the  acquisition,  use,  and 
disposition  of  real  property,  by  or  within 
the  Department  of  Defense; 

(2)  relating  to  the  military  and  civilian 
personnel  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense; 

(3)  involving  the  laws,  regulations,  and 
directives  administered  by  or  within  the 
Department  of  Defense; 

(4)  involving  the  use  of  appropriated  and 
nonappropriated  funds  by  or  within  the 
Department  of  Defense; 

(5)  relating  to  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment in  support  of  the  armed  services; 
and 

(6)  all  other  matters  within  the  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  conferred  by  law  or  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  upon 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  If  the  House 
Is  not  In  session)  as  soon  as  practicable 
during  the  present  Congress  the  results  of 
its  investigation  and  study,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  res- 
olution the  committee  or  subcommittee  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within 
or  without  the  United  States,  whether  the 
House  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to 
hold  such  hearings,  and  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  and  documents,  as  it 
deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  of  the  committee 
designated  by  him.  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  3.  after  line  3,  add  the  following: 
"Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  employees  engaged  in 
carrying  out  their  official  duties  under  sec- 
tion' 190(d)  of  title  2.  United  States  Code: 
Provided,  That  (1)  no  member  or  employee 
of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend 
local  cvirrencies  for  subsistence  in  any  coun- 
try at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  maximum  per 
diem  rate  set  forth  in  section  502(b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  88-633.  approved  October  7.  1964; 
(2)  no  member  or  employee  of  said  commit- 
tee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  for 
transportation  in  excess  of  actual  transpor- 
tation costs;  (3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall 
be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
expenses  of  members  of  said  committee  or 
Its  employees  in  any  country  where  counter- 
part funds  are  available  for  this  purpose. 

"Each  member  or  employee  of  said  com- 
mittee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said 
committee  an  itemized  report  showing  the 
number  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  If  such  transportation  is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 


ment, the  Identification  of  the  agency.  All 
such  individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the 
chairman  with  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration and  shall  be  open  to  public 
Inspection." 

Mr.  SMITH  Of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution  and  the  amendment  thereto. 

The  previous  question  wa5  ordered. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  133)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  133 

Resolved.  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1965,  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
renc>',  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee 
appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, is  authorized  to  conduct  full  and  com- 
plete studies  and  investigations  and  make 
Inquiries  with  respect  to  all  matters  falling 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee 
under  rule  XI (4)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  any  law  of  the  United 
States. 

The  committee  may  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  House 
is  not  in  session)  the  results  of  its  investiga- 
tions and  studies,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  it  considers  advisable,  during 
the  present  Congress. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  resolu- 
tion, the  committee  or  any  of  Its  subcom- 
mittees is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
places  within  the  United  States  (including  its 
Commonwealths  and  possessions ) ,  or  outside 
the  United  States  In  connection  with  matters 
Involving  International  organizations.  Inter- 
national finance,  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lems, export  control  matters  or  operation  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  whether  the  House 
has  recessed  or  has  adjourned;  to  hold  such 
hearings  and  require  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
pers, and  documents  as  it  deems  necessary. 
Subpenas  may  be  issued  under  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  designated  by  him, 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  member.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee,  or  any  member  thereof 
designated  by  him,  may  administer  oaths  or 
affirmations  to  witnesses. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2,  line  7,  delete  the  words  "or  out- 
side the  United  States". 

On  an  additional  page  numbered  "3",  show 
the  following  paragraph: 

"Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  In- 
curred In  the  committee's  activities  within 
the  United  States;  and,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 1754  of  title  22,  United  States  Code,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  In  foreign  coun- 
tries shall  not  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  for  expenses 
of  its  members  or  other  members  or  em- 
ployees traveling  abroad." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  STUDIES  AND  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS  BY  THE  COMMIT. 
TEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  call  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  141) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  141 

Resolved.  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1965,  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof  designated  by  the 
chairman  may  make  Investigations  Into  the 
following  matters  within  its  jurisdiction: 
In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  public 
works  projects  either  authorized  or  proposed 
to  be  authorized  relating  to  flood  control  and 
improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  water- 
power,  navigation,  water  pollution  control, 
public  buildings  and  grounds,  as  well  as 
roads  and  highways. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  such  Investiga- 
tions the  committee  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
places  In  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
whether  the  House  has  recessed  or  adjourned, 
and  to  hold  such  hearings  and  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  records,  and  documents 
as  it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be 
issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  any  member  of 
the  committee  designated  by  him,  and  may 
be  served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member. 

The  committee  may  attend  conferences 
and  meetings  on  matters  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion, wherever  held  within  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

The  committee  shall  not  undertake  any 
investigation  of  any  subject  matter  which 
is  being  investigated  by  any  other  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  House. 

Pimds  authorized  for  expenses  incurred 
In  the  committee's  activities  within  the 
United  State.s:  and.  notwlth.-itandlng  sec- 
tion 1754  of  title  22.  United  States  Code, 
or  any  other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  In  foreign  coun- 
tries shall  not  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  for  expenses  of  Its 
members  or  other  Members  or  employees 
traveling  abroad. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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CREATING    A    SELECT    COMMITTEE 
ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  13 >  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.Res.  13 
Resolved.  That,  effective  January  4,  1965, 
there  is  hereby  created  a  select  committee 
to  be  composed  of  thirteen  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker,  one  of  whom  he  shall  designate 
as  chairman.  Any  vacancy  occurring  In  the 
membership  of  the  committee  shall  be  filled 


in  the  manner  In  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made.  ^   ^      , 

SEC  2  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  commit- 
tee to  conduct  studies  and  Investigations  of 
the  problems  of  all  types  of  small  business, 
existing  arising,  or  that  may  arise,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  (1)  the  factors  which 
have  impeded  or  may  impede  the  normal  op- 
erations, growth,  and  development  of  small 
business;  (2)  the  administration  of  Federal 
laws  relating  specifically  to  small  business  to 
determine  whether  such  laws  and  their  ad- 
ministration adequately  serve  the  needs  of 
small  business;  (3)  whether  Government 
agencies  adequately  serve  and  give  due  con- 
sideration to  the  problems  of  small  business; 
and  (4)  to  study  and  investigate  problems 
of  small  business  enterprises  generally,  and 
to  obtain  all  facts  possible  in  relation  there- 
to which  would  not  only  be  of  public  in- 
terest but  which  would  aid  the  Congress  in 
enacting  remedial  legislation:  Provided.  That 
the  committee  shall  not  invade  any  subject 
matter  under  active  investigation  by  any 
standing  committee  of  the  House. 

Sec  3.  The  committee  may  from  time  to 
time  submit  to  the  House  such  reports  as  it 
deems  advisable  and  prior  to  the  close  of  the 
present  Congress  shall  submit  to  the  House 
Its  final  report  on  the  results  of  its  study 
and  investigation,  together  with  such  rec- 
ommendations as  It  deems  advisable.  Any 
report  submitted  when  the  House  is  not  in 
session  may  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee  there- 
of, is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the 
present  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  whether  or  not 
the  House  has  recessed  or  adjourned,  to  hold 
such  hearings,  to  require  the  attendance  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  papers,  and  documents,  and  to  take 
such  testimony,  as  the  committee  deems 
necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  any  properly  designated  chairman 
of  a  subcommittee,  or  any  member  desig- 
nated by  him  and  may  be  served  by  any  per- 
son designated  by  such  chairman  or  member. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  mem- 
ber thereof  may  administer  oaths  to  wit- 
nesses. 

Sec  5.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  shall  constitute  a  quorvun  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  except  two  or  more 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  of  evidence  Including  sworn  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  resolution 
on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:   On  page   1,  line 

2,  strike  out  the  word  "thirteen"  and  Insert 
the  word   "fifteen." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:   On  page  3.  line 

3,  strike  out  "or  any  properly  designated 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee,  or  any  member 
designated  by  him  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member."  and  insert  "or  by  any  member 
designated  by  such  chairman,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  members." 

The  committee  sunendment  was  agreed 


to. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  3,  after 
line  12,  insert  "Funds  authorized  are  for 
expenses  Incurred  in  the  committee's  activ- 
ities within  the  United  States;  and,  notwith- 
standing section  1754(b)  of  title  22,  United 
States  Code,  or  any  other  provision  of  law, 
local  currencies  owned  by  the  United  States 
in  foreign  countries  shall  not  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  committee  for  expenses  of  its 
members  or  other  members  or  employees 
traveling  abroad. 

"For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  resolution  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  tlie  cal- 
endar year  1965  a  sum  not  In  excess  of 
$250,000." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  committee  amendment :  On 
page  3,  strike  out  lines  22,  23,  and  24. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Smith]  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  some  con- 
siderable controversy  between  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  various  legislative 
committees  and  select  committees  in  re- 
gard to  the  authorization  of  funds  for 
the  use  of  the  committee.  We  thought 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules,  after  discuss- 
ing this  matter  at  some  length,  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  limitation  by  way  of 
authorization  on  the  funds  that  were 
being  used  by  these  various  and  sundry 
committees.  We  proceeded  to  do  just 
that.  The  chairmen  of  the  various 
committees  felt  that  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  felt  that 
they  should  have  the  authority  both  to 
authorize  and  to  appropriate  funds, 
which  seemed  to  us  a  little  unusual. 

Well,  we  did  not  think  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  after  mature  consideration, 
that  this  matter  was  of  great  enough  im- 
portance to  cause  a  big  ruckus  in  the 
House  amongst  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  the  chairmen  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittees.   After  some  consideration  and 
one  or  two  votes  on  the   subject,  our 
Committee  on  Rules  voted  to  strike  out 
the  committee  amendments  that  limited 
the  funds  that  these  committees  should 
spend.    We  did  not  do  this  without  some 
consideration.    I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  hard  feehng  left  about  it,  because 
after  all,  we  did  recede  from  our  previous 
position.    We  did  obtain  the  figures  in 
regard  to  the  amount  of  the  expenditures 
and    how    these    expenditures   had    in- 
creased over  the  years  for  these  select 
committees  and  all  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees.   I  have   the   figures  with   re- 
gard to  this  here.    We  went  back  to  the 
83d  Congress  to  see  how  much  we  had 
been  spending  for  various  and  sundry 
investigations  all  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  with  the  exception  of  the  North 
and  South  Poles,  I  think,  and  we  found 
in  the  83d  Congress  that  there  was  a 
little  over  $2  million  expended  for  that 
purpose. 


Now,  year  by  year  this  figure  has  gone 
up,  and  I  am  just  going  to  give  you  these 
figures  because  maybe  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  in  the  light  of  the 
great  increase  in  what  this  business  of 
investigation  is  costing,  might  feel  it  is 
appropriate  to  run  a  little  closer  watch 
on  how  much  money  is  being  spent  here, 
yonder,  and  the  other  place,  and  they 
might  reduce  it  some.  For  that  reason 
I  am  making  this  statement. 

In  the  83d  Congress  there  were  $2,689,- 
000  spent  on  the  subject  of  investigations. 
All  of  this  is  in  addition  to  the  staff  that 
eajch  standing  committee  is  allowed, 
which  is  quite  an  elaborate  staff,  as  you 
all  know.    This  is  in  addition  to  that. 

In  the  84th  Congress  the  figure  went 
up  to  $3.5  million.  In  the  85th  Congress 
the  expenditure  went  up  to  $4,784,000. 
In  the  86th  Congress  it  went  up  to  $5,- 
797,000.  In  the  87th  Congress  it  went 
up  to  $6,724,000.  Now,  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress, that  is,  the  last  Congress,  this  ex- 
penditure went  up  to  $8,112,000.  In  other 
words,  it  has  gone  up  $1  million  a  year. 
The  budgets  that  I  have  seen  and  that 
are  proposed  indicate  it  is  going  to  go 
up  some  more  this  year. 

We  have  had  a  great  many  lectures 
on  balancing  the  budget.  The  President 
has  told  us  that  we  ought  to  decrease 
expenses  wherever  it  was  necessary.  We 
thought  we  were  doing  a  useful  job  and 
I  still  think  so.  I  think  we  are  spending 
too  much  money  on  staff  for  investiga- 
tions. Some  committees  are  noted  for 
their  large  expenditures.  We  have  one 
committee  that  has  spent  over  $1  million 
a  year  for  additional  staff  to  conduct 
investigations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  withdrawn  from 
this  and  I  thought  it  desirable  at  least 
to  make  thLs  explanation.  We  have  no 
apology  to  make  for  what  we  did,  but  in 
the  light  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
chairmen  of  the  various  committees  we 
felt  that  the  matter  should  be  dropped 
for  the  time  being  and  just  express  the 
hope  that  somewhere  along  the  line 
somebody  may  pay  a  little  attention  to 
the  amount  of  expenditures  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  all  the  statement 
I  have  to  make  on  the  subect;  and  at 
this  time  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  in  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  SMriH].  This  is  a  select  com- 
mittee which  we  have  to  reorganize  as 
soon  as  possible  because  otherwise  the 
members  of  the  staff  will  not  get  paid. 
They  will  not  be  paid  until  such  time 
as  we  do  pass  the  resolution. 

I  hope  to  be  reappointed  to  this  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  and  if  so 
at  the  first  meeting  I  intend  to  bring  up 
the  subject  of  investigation  of  founda- 
tions. I  think  the  committee  has  done  a 
very,  very  fine  job  in  many  fields.  I  think 
the  staff  is  doing  excellent  work.  But  I 
think  we  have  reached  the  point  now 
where  this  investigation  of  foundations  is 
going  too  far.  I  want  to  make  these 
remarks  part  of  the  Record  at  this  time, 
but  from  here  on  I  shall  make  my  re- 
marks in  the  committee  itself  where  it 
can  be  discussed  in  executive  session. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  conclude 
by  stating  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Small  Business  that 
I  hope  we  can  wind  up  this  foundations 
investigation  and  not  keep  it  Koing  ad 
infinitum.  I  hope  we  can  do  that  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  Rcntkman. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  SmiuiI  and  also  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  tlie  gentleman  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Smith  I ,  for  the  very  kind  way  and 
fair  manner  in  which  they  have  treated 
this  committee  and  for  the  consideration 
of  the  amendments  that  have  been  pro- 
posed. These  amendments  have  my  ap- 
proval and  have  been  approved  by  other 
members  of  the  committee. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
curious  about  the  language  on  page  3 
which  says  that  local  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  States  in  foreign  countries 
shall  not  be  made  available  to  the  com- 
mittee for  e.xpenses  of  its  members  or  em- 
ployees traveling  abroad.  Is  there  a  pro- 
vision also  in  the  resolution  which  would 
make  such  U.S.-owned  currencies  avail- 
able? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  my  understanding  that  this  lan- 
guage is  restrictive  language  in  connec- 
tion with  committees  that  are  not  bas- 
ically authorized  to  travel  abroad.  If 
the  gentleman  has  checked  the  resolu- 
tion that  we  passed  with  reference  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  he  will 
find  language  in  there  which  is  identical 
with  the  language  in  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  passed  last  year  which  is  required 
language  covering  the  amount  of  money 
going  abroad.  The  Small  Business 
Committee  is  not  authorized  to  travel 
abroad.  They  would  have  to  come  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  get  special  au- 
thority of  the  House  if  they  had  any 
problem  abroad  that  they  wished  to  in- 
vestigate. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Am  I  correct  In  assum- 
ing the  gentleman  is  not  opposing  the 
continuation  of  the  foundation's  study 
during  the  89th  Congress?  He  merely 
expresses  the  hope  that  we  can  wind  it 
up  entirely  during  this  89th  Congress? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  basically  that  Is 
probably  a  reasonably  fair  statement. 
But  I  will  have  more  to  say  about  this 
in  the  committee. 

I  want  the  gentleman  from  Texas  to 
know  that  I  shall  have  more  to  say  about 
this  when  we  organize.  It  depends  upon 
how  far  we  are  going.  If  we  are  going 
to  go  back  and  get  all  kinds  of  records  as 
far  back  as  1942,  1943,  or  1944,  we  will 
have  a  problem.  If  the  foundations  are 
bad.  I  want  to  have  them  investigated 
thoroughly.  I  say  this  to  the  gentleman 


from  Texas,  and  I  shall  cooperate  in 
every  way  possible.  But  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  pester  some  of  these  good 
foundations  and  get  all  of  their  records, 
more  records  and  more  records. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  one  thing  I  wanted  to 
make  plain  Is  the  fact  that  the  gentle- 
man is  not  opposed  to  it  for  the  89th 
Congress?  He  .just  expresses  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  finished  during  the  89th 
Congress? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  certain- 
ly do. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  eentloman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Do  I  understand 
the  gentleman  correctly  when  he  says  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Rules  Committee 
that  only  those  committees  not  author- 
ized oversea  travel  be  required  to  use 
American  dollars  in  their  travels  over- 
seas, but  those  committees  which  desire 
to  travel  overseas  can  come  before  the 
Rules  Committee  and  get  this  author- 
ity and  then  expend  counterpart  funds? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  That  is  the 
language,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana.  But  on  the  first  state- 
ment which  the  gentleman  made  I  do 
not  think  that  is  quite  the  requirement, 
that  you  have  to  use  American  money,  I 
do  not  believe  that  is  true.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  does,  but  on  this 
particular  language  it  Is  awfully  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  explain  what  that  lan- 
guage really  means.  But,  the  Intention 
as  I  understand  it  was  to  cover  all  those 
that  are  authorized  to  go  abroad  will  go 
under  the  same  language  which  was 
placed  in  the  mutual  security  bill  last 
year.  Those  not  authorized  to  go  abroad 
in  their  Investigative  tasks  are  confined 
to  this  language,  unless  they  ask  to  go 
abroad  and  then  they  are  granted  funds. 
Then,  the  other  language  will  go  in. 

I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  for  a  further  explana- 
tion of  the  matter. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  think  that 
does  require  a  little  explanation.  It  was 
the  thought  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
that  a  committee,  either  a  legislative 
committee  or  a  special  committee,  has 
authority  to  make  an  investigation  and 
travel  abroad  for  that  purpose.  If  they 
are  duly  authorized  under  a  resolution, 
then  we  would  want  to  use  the  counter- 
part funds  wherever  they  are  available 
In  foreign  countries.  But  If  someone 
goes  to  Europe,  whether  It  is  a  group  or 
a  single  Member  of  Congress,  and  has  no 
legislative  authority  to  travel  abroad  in 
behalf  of  the  Congress,  then  he  should 
not  use  counterpart  funds,  and  from 
where  he  gets  the  money  Is  his  business. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  If  the  gentle- 
man from  California  will  yield  further. 
If  I  understand  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules  correct- 
ly, this  limitation  only  applies  to  those 
committees  where  a  committee  member 
travels  without  legislative  authority? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  will  yield  fur- 
ther to  me,  yes;  without  a  resolution  au- 
thorizing foreign  travel. 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  might  say 
that  there  are  one  or  two  other  commit- 
tees, like  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
which  have  special  funds  for  that  pm-- 
pose. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Virginia,  the 
cliaiiman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
that  no  member  of  the  House  Small  Bus- 
iness Committee  has  traveled  abroad  on 
funds  provided  by  this  committee.  We 
did  not  use  funds  for  this  purpose  last 
year  and  we  do  not  intend  to  use  them 
for  this  purpose  during  this  Congress. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  no  one  was  pointing 
any  finger  to  any  particular  committee. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Wherein  you  say.  "the 
funds  authorized  for  expenses  incurred 
for  these  activities  within  the  United 
States,"  would  that  in  any  way  bar  the 
using  of  money  in  Puerto  Rico  or  any  of 
our  possessions? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Puerto  Rico 
is  under  the  domination  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  DENT.  And  for  the  purposes  of 
this  act  is  considered  a  proper  ex- 
penditure. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mis.souri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  First,  let  me  say  I  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  what  the  gentle- 
man is  saying.  The  question  is  this: 
Would  the  use  of  these  counterpart  funds 
as.sist  us  in  our  balance-of -payments  sit- 
uation? I  think  it  would.  I  was  wonder- 
ing whether  the  use  of  counterpart  funds 
would  assist  us  in  a  small  way  in  our 
balance-of-payments  problem.  I  think 
it  would,  but  I  am  not  too  clear.  Did  the 
gentleman  go  into  that  at  all? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  As  I  under- 
stand the  balance-of-payments  situation 
anything  that  takes  dollars  out  of  this 
country  and  sends  them  to  another 
country  hurts  the  balance-of-payments 
situation.  Anything  that  takes  dollars 
out  of  other  countries  and  brings  them 
to  this  country  assists  us. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  it  is  a  little 
more  complicated  because  these  are  in 
effect  credits.  I  do  not  know  that  it  cre- 
ates balance  of  payments  before  these 
funds  are  spent.  That  was  the  one  thine 
that  was  not  clear  in  my  mind  in  trying 
to  think  the  matter  through. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  not  sure 
I  understand  what  the  gentleman  has 
in  mind.  If  he  means  counterpart  funds, 
of  course,  they  have  no  direct  effect 
themselves  upon  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  that  would  be 
true,  using  that  in  lieu  of  actual  money 
that  would  come  from  the  United  States. 
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which  would  certainly  hurt  us.  I  think 
this  would  to  that  extent  benefit  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Having  liberated  $5  bil- 
lion in  gold,  I  understand  that  the 
junketing  Members  of  Congress  would 
can-y  goid  over  there  to  get  around  this. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Well,  gold  is 
not  used  as  currency  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  a  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Smith],  concerning  an 
Investigation  by  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee into  foundations,  I  do  not  want 
anything  that  I  say  to  be  construed  as 
being  a  concurrence  hi  what  has  been 
said  heretofore.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  asked  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia if  he  had  any  objection  to  his  con- 
tinuing that  investigation  in  the  89th 
Congress. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  I  objected  to  it 
having  ever  been  considered  or  started; 
I  think  the  gentleman  ought  to  have  con- 
cluded it,  and  I  do  not  think  he  ought  to 
go  any  further  with  it.  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  was  never  created  for 
that  purpose.  It  has  been  engaged  in  a 
very  elaborate  investigation  of  things 
that  had  nothing  In  the  world  to  do  with 
small  business,  in  my  judgment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  informed  that 
the  Treasuiy  Department  under  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  which  committee  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  subject,  has  conducted  a 
long,  a  thorough,  and  a  complete  exami- 
nation of  the  subject  of  "Foundations," 
an  examination  which,  in  my  judgment, 
was  very  badly  needed  for  a  long  time. 
They  have  now  reported  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  that  com- 
mittee, I  hope,  is  about  to  make  its  own 
investigation  which  will  result  in  correc- 
tion of  the  many  evils  that  were  being 
engaged  In  by  these  foundations  that 
were  set  up,  some  of  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dodging  or  evading  or  avoiding 
taxes. 

I  merely  make  that  statement  because 
I  think  it  is  a  subject  that  needs  con- 
sideration, but  I  do  not  like  to  see  one 
committee  assuming  the  functions  of  an- 
other committee  that  is  doing  the  job, 
and  that  is  authorized  to  do  it. 

I  thought  I  should  make  this  statement 
for  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EVINS.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man and  assure  Members  of  the  House 
that  the  committee  has  made  a  most 
worthwhile  investigation;  that  we  have 
reported  to  the  Congress;  that  our  com- 
mittee has  turned  the  reports  over  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  to  the 
Congress.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  commended  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee in  this  ai'ea. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
will  take  it  from  here,  and  doubtless 
there  will  be  some  legislation  following 
the  investigation  and  report  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Small  Business  on  the  sub- 
ject of  lax  practices  by  some  founda- 
tions. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Then  you 
have  completed  your  investigation? 


Mr.  EVINS.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Foundations  has  made  no  recommenda- 
tions. We  have  merely  made  an  investi- 
gation. We  have  the  facts  available,  we 
have  reported  to  the  Congress,  although 
there  are  no  recommendations  contained 
in  the  report.  As  recommendations  have 
been  made,  the  job  is  not  really  com- 
pleted, and  we  certainly  hope  to  finish 
the  matter  this  year.  I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Virginia 
that  our  committee  hopes  to  conclude 
this  matter  during  this  Congress. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  That  was  not 
my  hope.  My  hope  was  that  you  would 
go  back  to  small  business  and  let  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  do  its  own 
work. 

Mr.  EVINS.  We  have  conferred  with 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
they  said  they  did  not  have  the  staff  or 
the  time  to  pursue  the  matter.  They 
concurred  in  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee conducting  the  investigation.  I 
again  assure  the  gentleman  that  I  am  in 
agreement  with  him  that  this  w^ork 
should  be  completed  during  this  Con- 
gress. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  resolution  13,  89th  Con- 
gress, the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Select  Committee  To  Conduct  Studies 
and  Investigations  of  the  Problems  of 
Small  Business,  the  following  Members 
of  the  House:  Mr.  Evins,  of  Tennessee, 
chairman;  Mr.  Patman,  of  Texas;  Mr. 
Multer,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Steed,  of  Okla- 
homa; Mr.  Roosevelt,  of  CaUfornia;  Mr. 
Kluczynski.  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Dingell.  of 
Michigan;  Mr.  Smith,  of  Iowa;  Mr.  Welt- 
ner,  of  Georgia ;  Mr.  Moore,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia; Mr.  Smith,  of  California:  Mr. 
Harvey,  of  Indiana;  Mr.  Conte.  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; Mr.  Broyhill,  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Mr.  Horton,  of  New  York. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  19  and  ask 
for  its  present  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  4, 
1965,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  act- 
ing as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee.  Is 
authorized  to  conduct  full  and  complete 
Investigations  and  studies  relating  to  the 
following  matters  coming  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  conunlttee,  namely — 

(1)  relating  to  the  administration  and 
operation  of  general  immigration  and  na- 
tionality laws  and  the  resettlement  of  refu- 
gees. Including  such  activities  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  European  Mi- 
gration which  affect  Immigration  In  the 
United  States;  or  Involving  violation  of  the 
Immigration  laws  of  the  United  States 
through  abuse  of  private  relief  legislation; 

(2)  Involving  claims,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, against  the  United  States; 

(3)  Involving  the  operation  and  adminis- 
tration of  national  penal  institutions,  in- 
cluding personnel  and  Inmates  therein; 


(4)  relating  to  Judicial  proceedings  and 
the  administration  of  Federal  courts  and  per- 
sonnel thereof,  Including  local  courts  in 
territories  and  possessions; 

(5)  relating  to  the  operation  and  admin- 
istration of  the  antitrust  laws,  Including  the 
Sherman  Act.  the  Clayton  Act,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act;  and 

(6)  involving  the  operation  and  admin- 
istration of  Federal  statutes,  rules  and  regu- 
lations relating  to  crime  and  criminal  pro- 
cedure; and 

(7)  Involving  the  operation  and  admin- 
istration of  the  Submerged  Lands  Act  and 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act;  and 
Provided,  That  the  committee  shall  not  un- 
dertake any  Investigation  of  any  subject 
which  Is  being  investigated  by  any  other 
committee  of   the   House. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  If  the  House  Is 
not  In  session)  as  soon  as  practicable  dur- 
ing th&'  present  Congress  the  results  of  Its 
investigation  and  study,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  It  deems  advisable. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee  or  subcommittee  Is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within 
the  United  States,  whether  the  House  has  re- 
cessed, or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings and  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
pers, and  documents,  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary. Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under  the 
signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  any  member  of  the  committee  designated 
by  him,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person 
designated  by  such  chairman  or  member. 

Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  In- 
curred In  the  committee's  activities  within 
the  United  States;  and.  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 1754  of  title  22,  United  States  Code,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  In  foreign  coun- 
tries shall  not  be  made  available  to  the  com- 
mittee for  expenses  of  Its  members  or  other 
Members  or  employees  traveling  abroad. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  18.  change  the  period  to  a 
semicolon  and  add  the  word  "and"  and  add 
another  subsection  as  follows:  "(8)  relating 
to  State  taxation  of  interstate  commerce." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  second  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  3.  line  22,  Insert:  "For  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  reso- 
lution there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  calendar  year  1965  a  sum 
not  In   excess  of  $250,000." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  a  question  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  deprivation  of  voting 
rights.  We  are  faced  with  an  Intolerable 
situation  in  Mississippi  and  now  In  Sel- 
ma,  Ala.  I  certainly  believe  legislation 
in  this  area  is  essential. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  what  plans 
the  committee  has  to  hold  hearings  and 
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to  recommend  further  legislation  to  in- 
sure the  right  of  all  American  citizens  to 

vote.  ^^  ^. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  that  reasoning  and  rea- 
sonable men  deplore  some  of  these  ex- 
cesses that  we  read  about  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  view  with  alarm 
some  of  the  mischief  that  is  going  on.  I 
think  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Com- 
mittee on, the  Judiciai-y  which  has  full 
and  ampljf  legislative  power  to  address 
itself  to  this  matter.  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary will  take  hold  of  this  situation  and 
most  expeditiously  endeavor  to  formulate 
legislation  that  might  meet  these  vari- 
ous issues  developing  In  the  South. 

It  might  be  interesting  for  the  gentle- 
man to  know  that  I  have  been  in  touch 
with  the  office  of  the  Attorney  General, 
Mr.  Katzenbach.  in  particular,  and  his 
civil  rights  division.  They  are  very 
much  disturbed  over  the  matter  and  they 
are  working  on  suggested  legislation.  I 
hope  to  have  a  report  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  momentarily.  There  are 
quite  a  number  of  bills  that  have  been 
offered,  and  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  act 
upon  them.  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
that  that  action  will  be  expeditious. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. I  certainly  do  hope  and  urge 
that  there  be  immediate  legislation  in 
the  area  of  voting  rights  which  I  believe 
should  include  the  abolition  of  literacy 
and  constitutional  interpretation  tests 
and,  secondly,  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  Federal  registrars  to  register 
voters  where  there  has  been  a  depriva- 
tion of  voting  rights.  State  and  local, 
as  well  as  Federal  elections  must  be  cov- 
ered. This  can  be  accomplished  by  leg- 
islation under  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments without  any  constitutional 
amendment.  Also  section  2  of  the  14th 
amendment,  providing  for  the  reduction 
in  the  basis  of  representation  in  Con- 
gress when  the  right  to  vote  is  denied  or 
abridged,  has  never  been  enforced,  and 
it  should  be.  Congress  has  a  direct  re- 
sponsibility to  insiure  the  franchise  fof 
all  Americans. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRT 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentaiT  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ^Mr. 
Albert).  The  gentleman  will  state  the 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  know  whether  it  was  the  first  commit- 
tee amendment  on  page  2,  line  19,  that 
was  withdrawn  or  the  second  committee 
amendment  on  page  3,  line  22  or  VN^hether 
both  amendments  were  withdrawn  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  first 
committee  amendment  on  page  2  was 
agreed  to  and  the  amendment  on  page  3 
is  the  amendment  that  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  amendment  on  page 
2  was  agreed  to? 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  is 
correct,  and  the  amendment  on  page  3 
was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HALL.     I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  ask  the  gentleman  to 
yield  in  order  to  make  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  language  on  page  2,  paragraph  (8) 
with  reference  to  the  amendment  re- 
lating to  State  taxation  of  interstate 
commerce.  If  the  gentleman  under- 
stands what  that  means,  I  would  like  to 
know. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  would  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, who  proposed  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  reason  I  ask  the 
question  is  that  we  have  been  requested 
to  go  into  certain  matters  having  to  do 
with  interstate  commerce  insofar  as  tax- 
ation in  the  railroad  industry  is  con- 
cerned. We  had  that  problem  last  year. 
The  committee  had  been  looking  into  this 
problem  and,  consequently,  we  did  not 
pursue  it.  But  at  a  later  time,  I  did  talk 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis],  about  it  and 
apparently  he  took  the  position  at  that 
time  that  your  committee  could  not  pur- 
sue the  matter.  We  had  legislation  on 
the  subject.  We  were  in  a  crossfire,  so 
to  speak,  and  hardly  knew  just  what  to 
do  about  it.  We  did  hold  a  brief  hearing 
on  the  legislation  that  was  introduced 
and  referred  to  our  committee. 

I  am  merely  trying  to  get  the  juris- 
dictional situation  straightened  out,  so 
I  will  know-  what  to  expect. 

Mr.  CELLER.  We  have  acted  under 
Public  Law  272  of  the  86th  Congress. 
That  was  a  result  of  conferences  had 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Byrd,  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and 
myself.  I  believe  we  did  consult  the 
gentleman,  also.    You  may  not  recall. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes.  I  believe  we  had 
one  or  two  meetings  with  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  your  committee  and 
my  committee,  to  discuss  the  matter. 

Mr.  CELLER.  They  all  sort  of 
dumped  it,  if  I  may  use  that  colloquial 
expression,  into  our  laps.  We  did  not 
seek  it. 

Senator  Byrd,  in  particular,  wanted 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  handle  it. 

I  cleared  with  all  committees.  We 
have  been  working  under  the  aegis  of 
the  very  able  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Ed  Willis,  since  the  86th  Congress. 
The  report  will  be  ready  shortly,  and 
recommendations  for  legislation  will  be 
made.  They  probably  will  be  referred 
to  the  gentleman's  committee  or  to  my 
committee;  I  do  not  know  which.  I 
assure  the  gentleman  that  there  will  be 
no  deliberate  overlapping  of  any  juris- 
diction. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  assume  that  under 
this  arrangement,  carrying  out  the  spirit 
of  the  authorization  language  as  well  as 
the  letter,  should  we  receive  proposed 
legislation  and  should  it  be  referred  to 
our  committee,  we  could  appropriately 


wait  until  the  gentleman's  committee  has 
completed  whatever  study  it  will  make 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  CELLER.  We  have  that  in  mind. 
I  assure  the  gentleman  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Willis]  also 
has  that  in  mind.  If  this  is  a  matter  be- 
fore the  gentleman's  committee,  I  assure 
him  that  we  would  relinquish  jurisdic- 
tion. In  fact,  we  would  not  have  juris- 
diction, but  he  would  have  it.  We  will 
work  in  closest  harmony  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Certainly,  I  wish  to  co- 
operate with  the  gentleman,  but  I  did 
not  wish  to  get  involved  in  the  dilemma 
faced  the  last  time,  when  we  were  in  it 
and  not  in  it.  I  wish  to  be  sure  how 
to  handle  it  this  time. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  /  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMA- 
MENT ACT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  233,  Report 
No.  49) ,  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2998) 
to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Act,  as  amended,  in  order  to  increase  the 
authprization  for  appropriations.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 
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INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK  ACT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  234,  Report 
No.  50) ,  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  45)  to 
amend  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  Act  to  authorize  the  United  States  to 
participate  In  an  increase  in  the  resources 
of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
four  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 


and   Currency. 

.  mendment  under  the  five-minute  rule 
The  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
hii'  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
mendments  as  may  have  been  .adopted,  and 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  orie  motion  to  recommit. 


AUTHORIZING  INVESTIGATION  AND 
<:;TUDY  by   THE   COMMITTEE   ON 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
:dv.  SMITH  of  Virginia.     Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  44)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration;  and, 
pending  that,  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment printed  on  page  3,  lines  4,  -5,  and  6. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  acting  o.s  a  whole  or  by 
subcommittee,  is  authorized  ar.d  directed  to 
conduct  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
.-,nd  study  of  the  following : 

(1 )  The  organization,  m-inagement.  opera- 
tion, and  administration  of  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Colv.mbUi:  and 

(2)  The  orga'uz.ition,  management,  opera- 
•ion.  and  administration  oi  any  Independent 
ueency  or  Instrumentality  of  government  op- 
erating solely  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee  or  subcommittee  Is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States,  whether  the  House  is  In  ses- 
sion, has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold 
<;uch  hearings,  and  to  require,  by  subpena  or 
otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
tooks.  records,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, papers,  and  documents,  as  it  deems 
necessary;  except  that  neither  the  committee 
nor  any  subcommittee  thereof  may  sit  while 
The  House  Is  meeting  unlefs  special  leave  to 
sit  shall  have  been  obtained  from  the  House. 
Subpenas  may  be  issued  under  the  signature 
of  the.  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
n-ieniber  of  the  committee  designated  by  him, 
niid  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  itoon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  its  investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  it  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report 
which  Is  made  when  the  House  Is  not  In 
session  shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House. 

Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  Incurred 
In  the  committee's  activities  within  the 
United  States;  and,  notwithstanding  section 
1754  of  title  22,  United  States  Code,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  States  in  foreign  countries 
shall  not  be  made  available  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  for  expenses 
of  its  members  or  ether  Members  or  em- 
ployees traveling  abroad. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  first  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  on  page  1,  line  2, 
after  the  word  "authorized",  strike  out  the 
words  "and  directed." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  COMMITTEE  ON 
VETERANS'  AFFAIRS  TO  CONDUCT 
INVESTIGATIONS  AND  STUDIES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  68  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1965,  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  act- 
ing as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  is  au- 
thorized to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  In- 
vestlg.Ttlon  and  study  of  the  following  pro- 
grams of  benefits  for  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents and  survivors: 

(1)  The  programs  of  compensation  and 
pension; 

(2)  The  programs  of  hospitalization,  dom- 
iciliary care,  nursing  home  care,  medical  and 
dental  care  and  treatment,  and  furnishing 
of  prosthetic  appliances; 

(3)  The  Insurance  and  Indemnity  pro- 
grams; 

(4)  The  housing  and  business  loan  pro- 
grams, and  the  program  of  furnishing  assist- 
ance for  the  acquisition  of  specially  adapted 
housing; 

(5)  The  programs  of  education  and  train- 
ing (Including  vocational  rehabilitation); 
and 

(6)  The  furnishing  of  burial  allowances: 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  or  not 
such  programs  are  being  conducted  econom- 
ically, efficiently.  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
Government  and  the  beneficiaries  of  such 
programs,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid 
the  misuse  of  Government  funds;  whether 
or  not  such  programs  adequately  serve  the 
needs  and  protect  the  welfare  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  such  programs;  and  whether 
changes  in  the  law  or  in  the  administration 
and  operation  of  the.  programs  either  will 
lead  to  greater  efficiency  and  economy  or  will 
make  such  programs  more  adequately  serve 
the  needs  of  the  beneficiaries  of  such  pro- 
grams. 

The  committee  is  also  authorized  to  con- 
duct a  full  and  complete  Investigation  and 
study  to  determine — 

( 1 )  the  extent  to  which  appeals  for  chari- 
table contributions  are  made  to  the  American 
people,  or  segments  thereof.  In  the  name  of 
American  veterans  by  appealing  to  the  desire 
of  the  American  people  to  assist  such  veter- 
ans and  their  survivors  or  dependents; 

(2)  whether  an  undue  proportion  of  such 
charitable  contributions  is  used  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  conducting  such  appeals  and  for 
other  administrative  expenses  rather  than 
for  providing  services  for  or  benefits  to  vet- 
erans; 

(3 )  whether  any  of  such  appeals  are  fraud- 
ulent In  nature; 

(4)  whether  additional  supervision  of  the 
fundraislng  activities  conducted  by  organi- 
zations chartered  by  Act  of  Congress  in  the 
name  of  veterans  is  necessary  or  desirable; 
and 

(5)  the  existence  of  any  other  abuses  con- 
nected with  charitable  appeals  made  in  the 
name  of  veterans. 

The  committee  shall  not  undertake  any  in- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  is  being  in- 
vestigated by  any  other  committee  of  the 
House. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  Hotise 
is  not  in  session),  as  soon  as  practicable 
during  the  present  Congress,  the  results  of 
its  investigations  and  studies,  together  with 
such  recommendations  for  legislation  as  it 
deems  advisable. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  the 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within 
the  United  States,  Including  any  Common- 
wealth or  possession  thereof,  whether  or  not 


the  House  is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has 
adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  to  require 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  records,  documents,  and 
papers,  to  administer  oaths,  and  to  take  such 
testimony  as  it  deems  necessary,  except  that 
neither  the  committee  nor  any  subcommittee 
thereof  may  sit  while  the  House  is  meeting 
unless  special  leave  to  sit  shall  have  been 
obtained  from  the  House.  Subpenas  may  be 
issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  or  by  any  members  desig- 
nated by  such  chairman,  and  may  be  served 
by  any  person  designated  by  such  chairman 
or  member. 

Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  incurred 
in  the  committee's  activities  within  the 
United  States;  and,  notwithstanding  section 
1754(b)  of  title  22,  United  States  Code,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  in  foreign  coun- 
tries shall  not  be  made  available  to  the  com- 
mittee for  expenses  of  its  members  or  other 
Members  or  employees  traveling  abroad. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN AFFAIRS  TO  CONDUCT  IN- 
VESTIGATION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  84  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  effective  from  January  3, 
1965,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  act- 
ing as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee  is  author- 
ized to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investi- 
gation and  study  of  all  matters — 

(1)  relating  to  the  laws,  regulations,  di- 
rectives, and  policies  including  personnel 
pertaining  to  the  Department  of  State  and 
such  other  departments  and  agencies  engaged 
primarily  in  the  Implementation  of  United 
States  foreign  policy  and  the  oversea  opera- 
tions, personnel,  and  facilities  of  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States  which  par- 
ticipate in  the  development  and  execution  of 
such  policy; 

(2)  relating  to  the  carrying  out  of  pro- 
grams and  operations  authorized  by  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  and  to  other  laws  and  meas- 
ures to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States; 

(3)  relating  to  activities  and  programs  of 
international  organizations  in  which  the 
United  States  participates; 

(4)  relating  to  the  effectiveness  of  United 
States  programs  of  assistance  and  informa- 
tion; and 

(5)  relating  to  legislation  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
pursuant  to  provisions  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Provided,  That  the  committee  shall  not 
undertake  any  investigation  of  any  subject 
which  Is  being  investigated  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  House 
Is  not  In  session) ,  as  soon  as  practicable  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress,  the  results  of  Its 
investigation  and  study,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee  or  subcommittee  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places,  within  or 
without  the  United  States,  whether  the 
House  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold 
such  hearings,  and  to  require,  by  subpena  or 
otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, papers,  and  documents,  as  it  deems 
necessary.     Subpenas  may  be  issued  under 
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the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee or  any  member  of  the  committee  des- 
ignated by  him,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  employees  engaged  in 
carrying  out  their  official  duties  under  sec- 
tion 190d  of  title  2.  United  States  Code: 
Provided.  That  (1)  no  member  or  employee  of 
said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend  local 
currencies  for  subsistence  in  any  country  at 
a  rate  in  excess  of  the  maximunn  per  diem 
rate  set  forth  in  section  502(b)  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  88-633,  approved  October  7,  1964; 
(2)  no  member  or  employee  of  said  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount 
for  transportation  in  excess  of  actual  trans- 
portation costs:  (3)  no  appropriated  funds 
shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ing expenses  of  members  of  said  committee 
or  its  employees  in  any  country  where 
counterpart  funds  are  available  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Each  member  or  employee  of  said  commit- 
tee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said  com- 
mittee an  itemized  report  showing  the  num- 
ber of  days  visited  in  each  country  whose  lo- 
cal currencies  were  spent,  the  amount  of  per 
diem  furnished,  and  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion if  furnished  by  public  carrier,  or  if  such 
transportation  is  furnisiiCd  by  any  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government,  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  agency.  All  such  individual 
reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chairman  with 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
shall  be  open  to  public  inspection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California  (interrupt- 
ing the  reading  of  the  resolution).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert*. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  v,as  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  TO  CONDUCT 
STUDIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  89  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved.  That  effective  January  4,  1965, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  acting  as  a 
whole  or  by  subcommittee,  is  authorized  to 
make  studies  and  investigations  into  the  fol- 
lowing matters: 

( 1 )  The  restoration  and  development  of 
foreign  markets  for  American  agricultural 
products  and  of  international  trade  in  agri- 
cultural products:  the  disposal  of  agricul- 
tural surpluses  pursuant  to  Public  Law  480. 
Eighty-third  Congress,  as  amended,  and  the 
use  of  the  foreign  currencies  accruing  there- 
from: and  the  effect  of  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  and  other  regional  economic 
agreements  upon  United  States  agriculture; 

(2)  All  matters  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment and  development  of  an  effective  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  pursuant  to  title  VI  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954; 

(3)  All  matters  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment, use,  and  administration  of  the  nation- 
al forests.  Including  but  not  limited  to  de- 
velopment of  a  sound  program  for  general 


public  use  of  the  national  forests  consistent 
with  watershed  protection  and  sustained- 
yield  timber  management,  and  study  of  the 
forest  fire  prevention  and  control  policies 
and  activities  of  the  Forest  Service  and  their 
relation  to  coordinated  activities  of  other 
Federal,  State,  ^jpd  private  ngencies: 

(4)  Price  sffffeflt^^ftetwften  producers  and 
consumers; 

(5)  The  formulation  and  development  of 
improved  price  support  and  regulatory  pro- 
grams for  agricultural  commodities;  matters 
relating  to  the  inspection,  grading,  and  mar- 
keting of  such  commodities;  and  the  effect 
of  trading  in  futures  contracts  for  such 
commodities: 

(6)  The  administration  and  operation  of 
agricultural  programs  through  State  and 
county  agricultural  stabilization  and  con- 
servation committees  and  the  administrative 
policies  and  procedures  relating  to  the  selec- 
tion, election,  and  operation  of  such  com- 
mittees: 

(7)  The  development  of  upstream  water- 
shed projects  authorized  by  Public  Law  156. 
Eighty-third  Congress,  and  the  administra- 
tion and  development  of  watershed  programs 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  566.  Eighty-third 
Congress,  as  amended;  and  the  development 
of  land  use  programs  pursuant  to  titles  I  and 
IV  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962; 

(8)  All  other  matters  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee:  Provided.  That  the 
committee  shall  not  undertake  any  invecti- 
gation  of  any  siibject  which  is  being  investi- 
gated by  any  other  committee  of  the  House. 

For  the  purposes  of  such  investigations 
and  studies,  the  committee  cr  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act 
during  the  present  Co'igress  at  such  times 
and  places  within  the  United  States,  whether 
the  House  lias  recessed,  or  has  adjourned, 
to  hold  such  hearings,  to  make  such  inspec- 
tions or  investigations,  and  to  require,  by 
subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  such  witnesses,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  and  documents,  as 
it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  issued 
over  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  or  any  member  of  the  committee 
designated  by  him,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  chairman  or  mem- 
ber. The  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
members  thereof  may  administer  oaths  or  af- 
firmations to  witnesses. 

The  committee  may  report  to  the  House  (or 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  House  is  not 
in  session)  at  any  time  during  the  present 
Concress  the  results  of  its  investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  it  deems  advisable. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  4,  after  line  3,  add  the  following  para- 
graphs : 

"Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  committee's  activities  within 
the  United  States;  and.  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 1754  of  title  22,  United  States  Code,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  in  foreign  coun- 
tries shall  not  be  made  available  to  the  com- 
mittee for  expenses  of  its  members  or  other 
Members  or  employees  traveling  abroad. 

"For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  resolution  there  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  calendar 
year  1965  a  sum  not  in  excess  of  $75,000." 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMITH  OF 

VI.IGINIA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  SMrrH  of  Virginia:  Page  4, 
strike  out  lines  11.  12,  and  13. 


The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment  as  amend- 
ed was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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WEST  GERMANY  BOWS  TO  BLACK- 
MAIL 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  m-nute.  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  that  the  West  German 
Government  permitted  itself  to  be  intim- 
idated by  a  would-be  Hitler  in  revers- 
ing its  policy  of  furnishing  Israel  with 
the  balance  of  armaments  as  per  their 
agreement. 

It  seems  as  though  the  Bonn  govern- 
ment iv  experiencing  a  good  deal  of  dif- 
ficulty in  cleansing  itself  of  the  stench 
cf  Auschwitz.  I  view  with  alarm  the 
trend  of  the  German  Government  in 
yielding  to  Nazi-minded  advice.  First 
we  find  the  Nazi  scientist  aiding  Egypt 
in  buildmg  terrible  weapons  of  destruc- 
tion directed  against  Israel.  Then  it  al- 
lows its  statute  of  limitations  against 
Nazi  murderers  to  expire,  and  now  it  re- 
fuses to  honor  its  arms  agreement  with 
Israel. 

The  guts  of  what  was  once  a  great 
power  in  Europe  are  turning  to  sawdust. 
By  submitting  to  Nasser,  the  Germans 
are  exposing  their  AcliiUes  heel,  leaving 
themselves  wide  open  to  international 
blackmail.    Shame. 

I  offer  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 15; 

Bowing  to  Blackmail 

Both  as  a^jjolitical  and  symbolic  matter. 
West  Germany's  decision  to  cancel  arms 
shipments  to  Israel  is  highly  unfortunate. 
President  Nasser  had  threatened  to  recognize 
East  Germany  if  Bonn  did  not  terminate  an 
arms  agreement  with  Israel.  With  inglorious 
alacrity.  West  Germany  collapsed  before  this 
blackmail  threat  and  put  herself  in  the 
wrong  with  a  nation  that  above  all  others 
deserves  sympathetic  consideration  from 
Germany. 

The  amount  of  money  involved  was  rela- 
tively modest.  West  Germany  has  never  of- 
ficially disclosed  her  arms  agreement  with 
Israel,  but  the  total  amount  is  believed  to 
be  $60  million  and  it  is  estimated  that  80 
percent  of  the  deliveries  have  already  been 
made.  But  if  the  amount  was  small,  the 
principle  was  large. 

In  diplomacy  as  in  common  crime,  black- 
mailers have  an  insatiable  thirst.  Mr.  Nas- 
ser was  able  to  dictate  Bonn's  foreign  policy 
by  a  verbal  threat  and  by  inviting  Walter 
Uibricht.  head  of  the  East  German  regime, 
to  Cairo  for  a  visit.  Having  surrendered 
once.  West  Germany  may  be  asked  to  take 
other  steps  adverse  to  Israel  in  order  to  pre- 
vent possible  recognition  of  East  Germany 

.;^s  a  symbolic  matter.  Bonn's  position  is 
an  unhappy  one.  It  may  be  that  West  Ger- 
many has  done  much  to  provide  material 
compensation  for  wartime  atrocities,  and  no 
doubt  Bonn  cannot  be  expected  to  condition 
every  aspect  of  its  foreign  policy  to  the  mem- 


ory of  a  haunted  past.  Still,  It  Is  true  that 
Germany  Is  tailoring  her  policies  to  the  de- 
mand of  an  Egyptian  dictator  who  has  sworn 
to  destroy  the  nation  of  Israel.  Such  Is  the 
truth,  no  matter  how  It  is  rationalized  In 
Germany. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  voted  for  the  amendment  which  would 
prohibit  the  Public  Law  480  expenditures 
of  $37  million  for  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  to  go  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  I  voted  against  such  expendi- 
tures, not  because  I  am  opposed  to  giving 
surplus  food  to  the  impoverished,  hun- 
gry people  of  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
for  the  contrary  is  true.  But  I  voted  as 
I  did  because  I  am  opposed  to  expanding 
the  prestige  and  world  position  of  United 
Arab  Republic's  dictator,  Gambal  Abdel 
Nasser.  His  actions  do  not  justify  any 
confidence  in  the  possibility  that  he  seeks 
to  build  peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle 
East,  nor  is  there  any  indication  that  he 
wants  to  associate  himself  and  his  coun- 
ti7  with  the  United  States  in  its  efforts 
to  build  world  peace.  The  long  list  of 
his  activities  in  opposition  to  our  policies 
was  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  debate 
and  needs  no  repetition  at  this  time. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  question 
but  that  the  final  vote  on  that  amend- 
ment was  considered  a  triumph  for  Nas- 
ser. Now  comes  news  of  another  victory 
for  him  with  the  surrender  by  the  West 
German  Government  to  his  demand  that 
it  cancel  its  contract  to  furnish  weapons 
and  defense  materiel  to  Israel.  This  oc- 
currence marks  the  latest  example  of 
Nasser's  skill  as  a  dealer  in  pressure  poli- 
tics. It  marks  a  significant  loss,  as  well, 
in  the  prestige  of  the  West  German  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  peace  is  on  a  see-saw  in 
the  Middle  East.  As  Nasser  is  inflated 
by  the  surrender  to  his  demands  by  other 
governments,  the  prospects  for  peace  go 
down  correspondingly.  Each  of  his 
triumphs  increases  the  tensions  in  the 
Middle  East  and  one  wonders,  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  his  new  claims  will  be. 

We  have  learned  time  and  again  that 
dictators  cannot  be  satisfied;  that  their 
demands  are  endless.  We  must  stop  in- 
flating Nasser. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  attach  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  of  Febru- 
ary 16,  1965: 

Bonn's   Mideast  Muddle 

The  West  Germans  have  made  an  almost 
incredible  mess  of  the  linked  issues  of  arms 
to  Israel  and  relations  with  Egypt.  As  a 
result,  President  Nasser  has  been  greatly 
strengthened;  tensions  in  the  already  tense 
Middle  East  have  risen;  West  German  rela- 
tions with  Israel,  which  had  improved  so 
greatly  in  recent  years,  have  again  sunk  to  a 
low  of  bitterness  and  anger;  and  Communist 
East  Germany,  Bonn's  enemy,  achieves  a 
triumph. 

It  may  have  been  an  error  on  Chancellor 
Adenauer's  part  to  make  the  $80  million 
arms  agreement  with  Israel  in  1960,  but,  once 
made,  there  was  no  excuse  not  to  go  through 


with  it.  Israel's  perennially  dangerous  posi- 
tion, surrounded  as  she  is  by  Arab  nations 
determined  to  destroy  her,  meant  that  she 
needed  arms  to  sustain  what  Prime  Minister 
Eshkol  of  Israel  yesterday  called  "a  balance 
of  deterrence."  However,  the  arms  could 
have  been  obtained  elsewhere. 

Another  basic  error  has  been  Bonn's  per- 
sistence in  the  "Hallsteln  Doctrine"  of  not 
dealing  with  any  nation  that  recognizes 
East  Germany.  This  has  proved  to  be  more 
of  a  nuisance  in  recent  years  than  an  asset, 
and  it  has  by  no  means  been  strictly  honored. 

President  Nasser  all  along  demanded  that 
Germany  cease  her  arms  shipments  to  Israel, 
but  he  got  nowhere  until  he  had  the  bold 
idea  of  Inviting  East  Germany's  President 
Uibricht  to  Egypt  as  a  state  guest.  Bonn 
objected  that  this  was  de  facto  recognition 
and  made  the  egregious  error  of  trying  to 
buy  off  Mr.  Nasser  by  halting  the  arms  ship- 
ments to  Israel.  This  crude  maneuver  had 
no  effect  on  the  Egyptians.  President  Ui- 
bricht is  going  to  Cairo  anyway,  and  he  will 
get  red-carpet  treatment. 

Now  Germany  threatens  to  cutoff  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Egypt  if  the  Uibricht  visit  is 
carried  out.  Such  aid  amounted  to  nearly 
$200  million  during  the  first  5-year  plan. 
However,  President  Nasser  has  proved  in  the 
past  that  he  is  allergic  to  dictation  based  on 
aid. 

Meanwhile,  supplies  of  Russian  arms  to 
Egypt  and  the  other  Arab  countries  have 
been  increasing.  The  Israelis  have  a  right 
to  be  profoundly  disturbed  as  well  as  angry 
by  the  loss  of  the  remainder  of  the  arms — 
some  $20  million  worth — which  they  ex- 
pected from  Germany. 

The  whole  affair  has  been  an  Ignominious 
defeat  for  West  Germany,  but  it  has  also 
raised  the  danger  level  In  the  Middle  East. 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Congo  are  not  the 
only  parts  of  the  world  where  war  is  possible. 


DICTATORS  CANNOT  BE  APPEASED 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  editori- 
als throughout  the  country  are  comment- 
ing upon  the  fact  that  the  little  dictator 
on  the  Nile  has  frightened  West  Ger- 
many. 

The  world  long  since  should  have 
learned  that  dictators  cannot  be  ap- 
peased. 

Because  of  Nasser's  threat  to  recognize 
East  Geimany,  the  Bonn  government  in 
West  Germany  has  now  broken  her 
solemn  agreement  with  the  State  of 
Israel  and  has  annotmced  that  she  will 
sell  no  more  arms  to  the  State  of  Israel. 
Israel  will  get  along  without  these  arms, 
but  West  Germany  cannot  get  along 
without  the  respect  of  the  free  v;orld 
which  she  is  now  losing. 

What  is  worse  for  West  Germany  is 
that  even  Nasser  shows  his  total  lack  of 
respect  and  even  his  contempt  for  West 
Germany.  Having  exacted  a  promise 
from  West  Germany  to  break  its  solemn 
obligation,  the  little  dictator  now  goes 
right  ahead  with  all  of  his  plans  to  play 
footsie  with  East  Germany. 

Blackmail,  whether  private  or  inter- 
national, is  criminal,  and  those  who  sub- 
mit to  it  become  parties  to  the  crime. 


POSITIVE  STEPS  TO  PREVENT  CRIME 
AND  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
talked  too  long  with  too  little  action  about 
the  basic  problems  of  crime  and  juvenile 
delinquency,  gnawing  at  the  very  basic 
roots  of  our  Nation's  moral  and  ethical 
fiber.  Today  I  am  introducing  three  bills 
which  I  believe  will  help  to  halt  crime, 
delinquency,  violence  in  the  streets,  and 
adult  apathy  in  their  tracks.  We  must 
take  at  least  these  positive  steps  to  re- 
duce crime  in  America. 

The  President,  in  his  state  of  the  Un- 
ion message,  challenged  Congress  to  do 
something  about  this,  and  my  bills  will 
alert  the  American  people  to  what  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  Director,  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  says  "is  an  urgent  need 
for  community  leadership  to  get  behind 
local  law  enforcement  officials  by  lending 
their  influence  and  undivided  support  to 
police  efforts  to  control  and  prevent 
crime." 

The  greatest  need  in  American  life  to- 
day is  a  "safe  society,"  and  no  one  will 
dispute  this.  The  facts  about  the  crime 
rate  are  at  our  fingertips:  Crime  in  the 
United  States  increased  13  percent  dur- 
ing the  first  9  months  of  1964  when  com- 
pared to  the  same  period  in  1963. 

Legislation  by  the  Congress,  quickly 
acted  upon,  can  stem  this  tide. 

My  bills  propose  to : 

Fii-st.  Call  for  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Crime  Prevention  and  Juvenile 
Delinquency. 

This  conference  would  be  made  up  of 
Federal  and  local  officials,  representa- 
tives of  colleges,  institutions,  and  organi- 
zations interested  in  this  problem.  It 
would  discuss  methods  of  preventing 
crime  and  delinquency,  including  the 
basic  problem  of  youth  employment; 
adult  apathy  to  crime  as  was  witnessed 
by  the  recent  incident  where  neighbors 
of  the  late  Kitty  Genovese  ignored  her 
repeated  cries  for  help,  which  left  her 
dead  of  multiple  stab  wounds  on  her 
doorstep,  and  the  growing  group  defiance 
of  law  and  order  leading  to  mob  violence. 
National  attention  would  be  focused  on 
this  conference  and,  I  am  certain,  con- 
stiTictive  legislation  and  administrative 
recommendations  would  be  made. 

Second.  Establish  a  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Interstate  Crime. 

This  Commission  would  recognize  that 
crime,  particularly  in  its  organized  as- 
pects, has  become  increasingly  a  matter 
of  vital  concern  to  the  Nation.  The 
Commission  would  be  composed  of  seven 
members,  five  to  be  named  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  two  would  be  ex  officio  mem- 
bers, the  Attorney  General  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI.  The  Commission 
would  make  a  full,  complete,  and  con- 
tinuing study  of  investigation  in  the 
several  elements  of  interstate  crime  and 
be  adequately  staffed  to  carry  on  these 
studies  and  investigations. 
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Third.  Provide  grants  for  college  level 
instruction  in  modern  methods  of  crime 
detection,  control,  and  prevention. 

This  would  complement  the  FBI's  Na- 
tional Academy,  and  make  such  instruc- 
tion available  for  a  much  larger  number 
of  officers  than  is  now  possible.  Further, 
grants  to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  other  research  institutions 
would  be  made  to  determine  the  causes 
and  cures  for  various  types  of  criminal 
behavior. 

The  prime  responsibility  in  the  pre- 
vention of  crime  and  juverule  delinquen- 
cy, which  costs  the  country  annually  $27 
billion,  rests  with  the  local  and  State 
Governments,  but  it  is  a  national  respon- 
sibility, too.  in  that  each  American  must 
personally  become  interested  in  the  com- 
plete eradication  of  crime.  My  legisla- 
tion would  provide  the  vehicles  for  bring- 
ing national  attention  to  this  problem  of 
making  for  a  safe  society. 

It  is  important  to  understand  the 
criminal  mind,  and  how  to  cure  it.  It  is 
important  to  discover  crimes  and  to  pre- 
vent them ;  and  this  legislation  I  have  in- 
troduced will  serve  us  in  all  these  fields. 


RESIDUAL  OIL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a  prob- 
lem of  serious  concern  to  every  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  A  full-page  adver- 
tisement in  the  Washington  Post  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1965,  took  the  form  of  an  open 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  urging  the  Chief  Executive  to 
abolish  completely  existing  controls  on 
the  importation  of  foreign  residual  fuel 
oil. 

Although  this  arbitrary  action  was 
urged  upon  the  President  in  the  interest 
of  "free  and  open  competition,"  the  ad- 
vertisement was  signed  and  paid  for  by 
organizations  which  would  profit  finan- 
cially by  continued  and  increased  im- 
portation of  a  foreign  dump  product. 
By  an  odd  coincidence,  many  of  these 
advocates  of  "free  and  open  competi- 
tion" for  the  fuel  industry  enjoy  sub- 
stantial tariff  protection  for  their  own 
industries.  They  are,  in  fact,  among  the 
Nation's  fiercest  enemies  of  foreign  com- 
petition when  their  own  prosperity  is 
threatened  by  excessive  importation  of 
competing  products.  In  other  words, 
they  want  the  coal  industry  to  compete 
under  conditions  which  they  reject  for 
themselves. 

Any  group  in  America  has  the  right 
to  exploit  its  partisan  interests  in  an 
open  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Unfortunately,  the  letter  on  re- 
sidual oil  went  far  beyond  the  permis- 
sible limits  of  bias  and  partisanship. 
The  fact  Is  that  every  major  contention 
advanced  in  this  flamboyant  advertise- 
ment was  based  on  erroneous  data.  As 
already  shown,  the  advocates  of  unre- 
stricted importation  of  foreign  residual 


oil  are  not  believers  in  "free  and  open 
competition"  as  they  claim.  Their  as- 
sertion that  oil  controls  have  impaired 
our  international  relations,  particularly 
with  our  good  friends  of  Latin  America, 
Is  just  so  much  propaganda  without  a 
particle  of  evidence  to  sustain  It.  Their 
major  contention,  in  the  economic  field, 
that  controls  have  artificially  increased 
the  price  of  residual  fuel  oil  is  100  per- 
cent inaccurate.  On  the  contrary,  the 
cost  per  ban-el  has  decreased  nearly  one- 
third  since  quotas  were  established  in 
1959. 

However,  putting  aside  the  minute  and 
the  exaggeration  of  enthusiastic  par- 
tisans. I  respectfully  call  attention  to  a 
few  basic  observations  about  an  eco- 
nomic struggle  which,  thus  far,  has  had 
a  shattering  impact  upon  the  coal  pro- 
ducing industry  on  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  interest  of 
fair  play.  I  ask  the  Members  of  the 
House,  and  the  American  people  to  bear 
these  facts  in  mind: 

First.  The  coal  industry  is  obliged  to 
compete  against  foreign  residual  oil  for 
the  expanding  east  coast  public  utilities 
and  manufacturing  fuel  market  under 
conditions  which  violate  every  principle 
of  fair  play  and  fair  competition. 

Second.  Even  the  Nation's  strongest, 
largest,  and  most  efiBcient  industries 
would  be  seriously  hurt  if  they  were 
compelled  to  compete  in  their  primary 
market  under  similar  conditions  to  those 
imposed  on  the  coal  industry. 

Third.  Foreign  residual  oil  is  being 
dumped  on  the  domestic  market  under 
marketing  practices  which  the  American 
Government  and  American  industry 
have  long  since  rejected  as  unfair  in  the 
foreign  marketing  of  our  own  surplus 
products. 

In  considering  this  question  of  residual 
oil,  the  first  key  word  is  "foreign"  and  the 
second  key  word  is  "waste."  Upon  com- 
pletion of  the  refining  process,  domestic 
oil  companies  have  some  residual  oil  left. 
They  could,  if  they  wished,  outproduce 
foreign  refiners  in  this  field.  But  the 
existence  of  residual  oil  is  proof  posi- 
tive that  there  has  been  waste  and  in- 
efficiency in  the  cracking  process  and  for 
that  reason  domestic  oil  companies  are 
trying  to  refine  away  all  residual  oil. 
This  is  in  keeping  with  their  stated  pur- 
pose to  make  the  American  oil  industry 
the  most  efficient  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

Yet,  while  domestic  producers  are 
doing  their  utmost  to  refine  away  resid- 
ual oil,  foreign  producers  are  actually 
being  encouraged  to  increase  their  out- 
put of  this  uneconomic  product  and  I 
am  distressed  to  have  to  observe  that 
some  interests  in  our  own  country  would 
like  to  make  the  U.S.  Government  an 
accomplice  in  the  process.  Quite  obvi- 
ously, there  is  no  point  in  railinEc  against 
the  inefficiency  of  the  oil  companies  of 
Venezuela  and  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  when  the  greatest  fuel  market  in 
the  world  has  been  opened  for  their  com- 
petition at  whatever  price  the  traffic  will 
bear. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  the  devastat- 
ing affects  of  what  has  happened  in  the 
past  few  years.  Voluntary  controls  on 
imports  were  tried  in  1957,  and  aban- 


doned in  1959  in  favor  of  mandatory 
controls.  Since  then,  the  quotas  have 
been  increased  several  times.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  current  price  of  foreign  residual 
oil  is  now  nearly  one  dollar  a  barrel  less 
than  it  was  in  1957,  or  a  price  decline  of 
nearly  one-third.  Not  even  the  most 
rabid  proponent  of  unlimited  importa- 
tions would  contend  that  this  price  drop 
was  caused  by  augmented  efficiency  in 
production.  The  foreign  producers  sim- 
ply decreed  an  unprecedented  cut  in 
prices  to  obstruct  competition.  Because 
residual  oil  is  a  waste  product,  they  can 
charge  about  any  price  and  make  a 
profit. 

The  coal-mining  industry  in  the  United 
States  has  been  extremely  hard  hit  by  a 
number  of  unfavorable  economic  factors 
over  the  past  few  decades.  Yet,  due  to 
the  sensible  and  sincere  cooperation  of 
mineworkers  and  mineowners,  the  in- 
dustry has  done  a  magnificent  job  of 
pulling  itself  up  by  its  own  bootstraps. 
Over  the  past  few  years,  the  pric3  of  coal 
at  the  mine  has  declined  more  than  60 
cents  a  ton,  a  decline  due  entirely  to  in- 
creased efficiency  in  production.  But  no 
industry  in  the  United  States  could  com- 
pete against  a  foreign  competitor  able  to 
slash  prices  by  one-third  over  the  same 
period  of  time.  No  industry  in  the  United 
States  should  be  compelled  to  give  this 
outrageously  unfair  advantage  to  a  for- 
eign competitor. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  must 
soon  decide  whether  present  quotas  on 
the  importation  of  foreign  residual  oil 
shall  be  extended  for  another  year  at 
existing  levels,  substantially  reduced,  or 
removed  entirely  as  advocated  by  those 
who  have  a  financial  interest  in  their 
removal.  The  adoption  of  the  latter 
course  would  not  only  bring  chaos  to  the 
east  coast  fuel  market — it  would  deal 
another  catastrophic  blow  to  the  coal- 
mining industry. 

Mr.  W.  A.  "Tony"  Boyle,  president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
recently  estimated  that  already  55,000 
miners  in  the  Appalachian  region  have 
lost  their  jobs  through  competition  from 
foreign  residual  oil — lost  their  jobs  be- 
cause of  the  large-scale  importation  of  a 
foreign  waste  product  which  our  own 
domestic  oil  industry  believes  is  so  un- 
economical it  should  be  eliminated  en- 
tirely. If  quotas  are  again  increased, 
thousands  of  additional  miners  will  be 
thrown  out  of  employment — and  coal- 
hauling  railroads  will  be  equally  ad- 
versely affected. 

The  coal-mining  industry  is  not  asking 
for  favoritism  or  preferential  treatment. 
It  is  asking  simply  for  fairplay.  It  is 
demanding — and  justly  so — relief  from 
a  form  of  foreign  competition,  based  on 
arbitraiT  pricfng,  which  would  play  havoc 
with  the  Nation's  soundest  industries. 
The  coal-mining  industry  should  have 
equality  of  treatment  with  other 
industries. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  feej 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should 
establish  reasonable  and  fair  quota  lim- 
itations upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
residual  fuel  oil.  Following  the  March  10 
hearings  before  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, I  believe  that  the  evidence  vnU 
clearly  show  that  our  own  Government 
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should  correct  this  injustice  which  is  now 
imposed  upon  one  of  America's  most 
basic  industries. 


COMMI1TEE      ON      BANKING      AND 

CURRENCY,    SUBCOMMirrEE    ON 

HOUSING 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  amount  of  publicity 
and  comment  surrounding  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  series  of  House  resolutions  in- 
cluding House  Resolution  205  which 
shows  myself  as  author.  It  appears 
from  the  furor  that  has  ensued  that 
certain  parties,  including  but  not  limited 
to  the  press,  have  seen  this  action  as  an 
intracommittee  feud  in  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  I  do  not  view  it 
as  such. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in  the  past  and 
do  now  hold  a  strong  and  firm  conviction 
that  the  field  of  housing  is  a  very  impor- 
tant sector  of  the  American  economy  and 
of  American  life.  This  field,  therefore, 
is  entitled  to  a  substantial  and  respect- 
ful attention  in  this  House. 

I  would  be  surprised  if  any  Member 
of  the  body  would  disagree  with  the  ob- 
servation that  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Albert  Rains  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  has  served  the  national  interest 
in  housing  admirably  and  well.  To  ac- 
complish this  service  has  required  a  sub- 
stantial assured  budget  and  a  highly 
competent  staff.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  housing  in  the  United 
States  lost  a  stalwart  champion  and  an 
articulate  and  informed  leader  when 
Congressman  Rains  retired.  It  was  my 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  discuss  the 
future  of  the  subcommittee  with  Chair- 
man Rains  before  he  left  this  House.  It 
was  his  expressed  hope  and  expectation 
that  the  subcommittee  would  continue 
to  merit  the  financial  support  of  this 
great  body  and  that  the  activities  of  the 
subcommittee  would  be  continued  with- 
out diminution  or  erosion.  There  re- 
sides in  the  subcommittee  a  rich  legacy 
of  staff  and  a  strong  membership  of 
able  and  experienced  legislators.  The 
field  of  housing  will  require  legislative 
study,  concern,  and  action  this  session. 
The  subcommittee,  as  now  constituted, 
is  capable  of  providing  all  that  is  re- 
quired if  properly  supported  with  fund- 
ing and  staff. 

There  is  little  to  be  gained  in  arguing 
about  the  form  this  support  takes  so  long 
as  the  substance  is  assured  and  delivered. 
As  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  I  have  told  my  con- 
stituents in  one  of  the  fastest  building 
sections  in  the  Nation  that  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  be  idle  in  the  face  of  any  dem- 
onstrated threat  to  the  committee's  abil- 
ity to  respond  to  the  needs  for  housing 
legislation.  I  would  be  shocked  and  dis- 
turbed if  any  Member,  chairman  or 
otherwise,  would  act  in  any  way  to  sub- 
stantially impair  this  body's  ability  to 


so  respond.  The  form  taken  to  express 
the  support,  encouragement,  and  assist- 
ance called  for  concerns  me  very  little. 
The  substance  of  such  an  expression 
concerns  me  a  great  deal. 

In  discussing  this  matter  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  this  was  the 
position  I  had  hoped  to  convey.  This 
position  did  not  require,  at  this  time,  the 
introduction  of  a  resolution.  In  the  dis- 
cussions it  now  appears  that  I  had,  in 
fact,  given  tacit  consent  to  have  such  a 
resolution  introduced.  I  readily  take 
upon  myself  such  criticism  as  may  be 
justified  for  having  so  represented  my- 
self. I  want  this  body  to  be  clear  that 
in  requesting,  as  I  will  request,  that 
House  Resolution  205  be  tabled,  I  do  not 
thereby  extend  to  any  other  person  any 
blame  or  criticism.  So  far  as  I  can  judge 
all  parties  concerned  have  acted  honor- 
ably in  pursuing  their  best  judgment  in 
the  matter  herein  discussed.  I  trust  that 
all  will  accord  my  present  move  the  same 
kind  assessment.  My  own  failure  was  in 
misunderstanding  the  intelligence  made 
available  to  me  and  in  poorly  articulating 
the  intelligence  I  was  communicating  to 
others.  My  belief  is  that  the  matter  is 
somewhat  distorted  and  expanded  be- 
yond the  place  justified  and  that  the 
tempest  will  soon  be  tracked  to  the 
teapot. 

ADDRESS     OF    MAJORITY    LEADER 
CARL     ALBERT     AT     B'NAI     ZION 

DINNER 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  speech  made  by  the  majority 
leader.  Mr.  Albert,  in  New  York  City. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tiie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  57th 
annual  dinner  of  B'nai  Zion  was  held  at 
the  New  York  Hilton  Hotel  on  Sunday, 
February  14.  1965. 

B'nai  Zion  is  the  oldest  American  Zion- 
ist fraternal  organization  in  this  country. 
It  is  devoted  to  Americanism,  Zionism, 
and  fraternalism. 

Once  again  it  was  my  distinct  honor  to 
act  as  chairman  of  the  dinner.  In  that 
capacity  it  W'as  my  pleasure  to  read  to 
the  audience  a  notewrothy  message  from 
our  President,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  toastmaster  was  the  honorary 
chairman  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund, 
Dr.  Harris  J.  Levine.  The  invocation 
was  delivered  by  Rabbi  William  Berko- 
witz,  the  spiritual  leader  of  Congregation 
B'nai  Jeshurun. 

There  were  brief  greetings  from  the 
national  president  of  the  organization, 
Edward  Sharf,  and  the  Israeli  Minister 
to  the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Mor- 
dechai  Gazit.  The  dean  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  our  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Emanuel  Cel- 
LER,  in  a  beautiful  introduction  presented 
to  the  assemblage  our  very  able  and  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  Honor- 
able Carl  Albert. 

In  his  inimitable  and  able  manner, 
Congressman  Albert  delivered  a  most 
timely  address,  worthy  of  the  attention 


of  all.    I  am  pleased  to  set  it  forth  as 
follows: 

Address  by  Congressman  Albert 

It  is  a  special  pleasure  to  be  here  with 
you  tonight.  This  distinguished  and  large 
assembly  by  Its  very  presence  demonstrates 
In  sentimental  and  practical  terms  Its  whole- 
hearted support  for  the  objectives  of  this 
dinner  honoring  the  memory  of  our  late  be- 
loved and  martyred  President,  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy.  I  am  proud  to  have  a  part 
in  this  undertaking  which  embraces  two 
great  projects:  The  planting  of  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Peace  Forest,  symbolizing  the  bonds 
of  friendship  between  the  United  States  and 
Israel,  and  the  Kennedy  Evaluation  and 
Diagnostic  Center  for  Retarded  Children  near 
Jerusalem.  This  center  also  recognizes  the 
enormous  contributions  of  the  entire  Ken- 
nedy family  to  the  rehabilitation  of  retarded 
children. 

The  late  President  Kennedy's  abiding 
friendship  for  the  Jewish  people  and  for  the 
cause  of  an  Independent  and  secure  State  of 
Israel  is  a  matter  of  historic  record. 

It  is  a  signal  honor  for  me  to  be  able  to 
address  the  leaders  and  members  of  the  very 
same  organization  which  President — then 
Senator — Kennedy  addressed  on  your  silver 
anniversary  in  February  1958. 

In  that  address  he  gave  voice  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  free  people  everywhere  for  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  In  that  address  he  dis- 
pelled a  prevalent  myth  about  that  troubled 
area.     I  quote  from  his  speech: 

"This  myth — with  which  you  are  all  too 
familiar — is  the  assertion  that  It  Is  Zionism 
which  has  been  the  unsettling  and  fevered 
Infection  In  the  Middle  East,  the  belief  that 
without  Israel  there  would  somehow  be  a 
natural  harmony  throughout  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Arab  world.  Quite  apart  from  the 
values  and  hopes  which  the  State  of  Israel 
enshrines — and  the  past  injuries  which  It 
redeems — it  twists  reality  to  suggest  that  it 
is  the  democratic  tendency  of  Israel  which 
has  injected  discord  and  dissension  into  the 
Near  East.  Even  by  the  coldest  calculations, 
the  removal  of  Israel  would  not  alter  the 
basic  crisis  in  the  area.  For,  if  there  is  any 
lesson  which  the  melancholy  events  of  the 
last  2  years  and  more  have  taught  us,  it  is 
that,  though  Arab  states  are  generally  united 
in  opposition  to  Israel,  their  political  unities 
do  not  rise  above  this  negative  position. 
The  basic  rivalries  within  the  Arab  world, 
the  quarrels  over  boundaries,  the  tensions 
Involved  in  lifting  their  economies  from  stag- 
nation, the  cross  pressures  of  nationalism — 
all  of  these  factors  would  still  be  there,  even 
if  there  were  no  Israel." 

In  1959  Mrs.  Albert  and  I  visited  all  parts 
of  the  State  of  Israel.  We  saw  the  exciting 
and  dynamic  transformations  taking  place 
daily  in  that  land — the  expansion  of  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  technology — the 
rapid  growth  of  science  and  culture,  all  mov- 
ing at  a  pace  unequaled  anywhere  in  the 
world  in  any  period  of  the  world's  history. 
Here  literally  the  deserts  were  beginning  to 
bloom.  More  than  that,  wherever  we  went 
in  Israel  we  could  feel  the  very  pulse  beat  of 
a  determined  people — a  people  who  will 
never  surrender  and  never  die. 

We  came  away  from  Israel  convinced  that 
at  no  time  since  the  American  revolution  has 
such  a  dynamic  and  resolute  spirit  been 
manifested  among  a  people.  No  people  any 
where  any  time  ever  had  a  more  righteous 
claim  to  their  land,  their  liberty,  and  their 
independence.  It  Is  a  claim  which  all  decent 
nations  must  not  only  recognize  but  insure. 
Israel  is  a  great  beachhead  of  democracy  in 
an  area  where  democracy  has  seldom  thrived. 
Here  indeed  is  an  oasis  of  democracy  in  what. 
In  too  many  places.  Is  a  desert  of  lingering 
feudalism. 

Israel  is  a  democracy.  It  is  right  and  logi- 
cal that  we  as  a  democratic  Nation  were  the 
first  to  recognize  a  government  with  which 
we  share  many  experiences,  many  Ideals,  and 
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many  aims.  Israel  Is  both  an  ancient  and  a 
contemporary  nation  sharing  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  our  relatively  youthful 
country.  For  Instance,  our  two  countries 
have  in  common  the  epic  of  mass  immigra- 
tion. Like  America,  Israel  has  absorbed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  newcomers.  Like 
America,  Israel  is  a  blend  of  many  Immigrant 
traditions,  tongues,  and  experiences  which 
furnish  the  nucleus  of  a  culture  both  unified 
and  distinctive.  Like  America,  Israel  has 
created  unity  out  of  diversity.  Like  the 
American  pioneer,  her  people  have  tolled  and 
sacrificed  to  transform  the  wilderness  into 
productive  land. 

But  there  Is  another  reason  why  Israel's 
story  has  won  the  admiration  and  support  of 
Americans.  The  Israelis,  like  the  first  Ameri- 
cans, have  lived  under  great  hardship.  Our 
forefathers  had  to  struggle  against  hostile 
circumstances,  human  and  physical.  The 
Israelis,  too.  are  denied  the  blessings  of  peace. 
They  must  work  and  live  on  the  alert,  con- 
stantly on  the  defensive:  they  never  can  be 
sure  what  lies  across  from  them  in  space, 
ahead  of  them  In  time. 

We  In  Washington  are  conscious  of  Israel's 
continuing  Jeopardy.  We  are  constantly 
searching  for  effective  action  which  will  ulti- 
mately bring  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  together 

in  peace. 

President  Kennedy  had  great  plans  to  un- 
dertake initiatives  to  bring  peace  to  this 
area  of  the  world.  He  spoke  of  this  fre- 
quently during  his  presidential  campaign  In 
1960.  After  taking  office  as  President,  he 
studied  the  problems,  discussed  the  remedies, 
and  formulated  plans.  It  is  a  sad  page  of 
history  that  he  was  to  meet  disappointment 
on  his  wav. 

His  fears  for  the  security  of  Israel  were  in 
fact  heightened  in  the  face  of  the  Introduc- 
tion Into  Egypt  of  new  weapons  from  the 
Communist  bloc,  including  heavy  bombers 
which  offered  a  threat  to  Israel's  defenses. 

And  so  in  1962,  Mr.  Kennedy  made  an  im- 
portant decision.  He  ordered  a  survey  of  the 
defense  situation  in  the  Middle  East.  After 
careful  study,  he  concluded  that  the  Eg\-ptian 
bombers  were  fast  and  powerful  enough  to 
penetrate  Israel's  defenses  and  that  it  was 
necessarv  to  provide  Israel  with  an  answer. 
That  conclusion  led  to  the  decision  to  permit 
Israel  to  purchase  the  Hawk,  the  defensive 
ground-to-air  missile  which  is  the  only  real 
answer  to  the  supersonic  bomber. 

President  Kennedy  was  by  nature  a 
builder— a  man  of  positive  and  creative  In- 
stincts and  philosophy.  He  was  also  a  realist. 
While  he  recognized  the  futility  of  an  arms 
race,  and  its  vast  subtractions  from  the 
sources  which  might  have  been  plowed  into 
development  of  the  new  nation,  he  realized 
too,  that  the  falling  hope  of  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion made  It  imperative  to  take  steps  to  make 
Israel  Itself  strong  enough  to  deter  attack, 
and  to  make  It  clear  that  the  great  powers 
would  act  to  avert  any  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
On  May  8,  1963,  President  Kennedy  told  the 
press  that  the  United  States  was  opposed  tc 
the  use  of  force,  or  the  threat  of  force  in  the 
Near  East,  and  that  this  Nation  would  take 
action  through  the  United  Nations  or  on  its 
own  to  halt  aggression. 

That  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  is  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  in  the  Near  East.  In  the  final 
analysis  that  peace  is  dependent  upon  a 
strong  United  States  and  the  maintenance  in 
our  favor  of  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  East  and  the  West. 

This  policy  of  the  Kennedy  administration 
was  supported  by  our  then  "Vice  President 
London  Balnes  Johnson  and  has  been  re- 
affirmed since  he  took  office  as  President. 

Many  of  you  here  tonight  will  recall  that 
President  Johnson  referred  to  this  policy 
when  he  appeared  before  you  at  a  function 
similar  to  this  some  3  years  ago.  At  that 
time  he  said,  "The  works  of  peace  are  global 
works.     This   administration  will  work  for 


peace  In  the  Middle  East  as  it  works  for 
progress  in  Africa,  for  social  justice  In  Latin 
America,  for  freedom,  accord,  mutual  trust — 
these  are  the  vistas  beyond  the  cold  war 
which  give  meaning  to  our  present  struggle 
and  which  sustain  the  sacrifices  we  must 
be  prepared  to  make." 

President  Johnson  many  times  and  on 
many  occasions  has  elaborated  iipon  and  re- 
iterated that  theme. 

When  Prime  Minister  Levi  Eshkol  visited 
the  White  House  In  1964  the  President  re- 
stated U.S.  support  of  the  territorial  integ- 
rity and  political  independence  of  all  coun- 
tries in  the  Near  East.  The  President  is  fully 
aware  of  Israel's  difficulties  in  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  her  geographic  boundaries 
and  her  political  freedom.  He  Is  completely 
committed  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  free- 
dom In  Israel  and  the  Near  East. 

The  President  has  recently  received  a  strong 
assist  In  his  mission  toward  peace  and  free- 
dom lor  Israel  from  the  Congress.  A  recent 
and  Impressive  example  of  that  support  was 
demonstrated  only  a  few  days  ago  when  most 
of  the  members  of  the  New  York  congres- 
sional delegation,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
beloved  dean  of  the  House,  Congressman 
Emanuel  Celler,  Joined  in  rebuking  the  Arab 
Republic  but,  at  the  same  time,  confirmed 
the  President's  constitutional  responsibility 
to  direct  foreign  policy.  This  vote  of  confi- 
dence in  President  Johnson,  I  assure  you,  was 
not  misplaced.  The  President  and  the  lead- 
ership of  the  House  appreciated  their  support. 
In  my  judgment  the  commitments  of  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations  to 
support"  the  territorial  integrity  and  politi- 
cal independence  of  the  countries  of  the 
Near  East  also  have  the  support  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  This  policy  also  has  the  support 
of  the  U.S.  Congress.  This  is  no  place  for 
partisan  zeal,  but  as  a  Democrat  and  as  a 
matter  of  making  the  record  complete  and 
clear,  I  can  assure  you  it  has  the  support 
of  the  Democratic  Party.  Last  August  I 
had  the  privilege  of  presiding  over  the 
hearings  of  the  committee  on  resolutions 
and  platform  at  the  Democratic  convention 
in  Atlantic  City. 

An  important  pledge  in  the  party  plat- 
form, and  one  which  received  broad  support 
during  our  hearings,  committed  our  party 
to  continue  the  fight  for  the  territorial  In- 
tegrity of  every  nation  and  the  prevention  of 
a  military  imbalance.  This  administration, 
beyond  any  question,  is  dedicated  to  the  im- 
plementation of  this  platform  promise  to 
the  State  of  Israel. 

The  people  of  this  country  support  the 
President's  policy.  The  public  consensus  on 
Israel  In  this  country  is  highly  favorable. 
The  public  sympathizes  with  Israel.  Tlie 
bonds  created  by  our  mutual  experiences  in 
forming  a  free  and  democratic  government, 
in  overcoming  obstacles,  cause  a  flow  of 
friendship  between  our  two  nations. 

Before  closing.  I  must  mention  two  addi- 
tional important  developments  in  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  administrations — one  was 
to  let  the  nations  of  the  Near  East  know 
that  we  favor  constructive  and  legitimate 
water  development  programs.  The  other 
was  the  plan  to  help  Israel  desalt  water 
through  the  use  of  nuclear  energy.  It  was. 
Indeed,  In  this  very  city  less  than  a  year  ago 
that  President  Johnson  announced  the  co- 
operative effort  between  our  country  and  the 
State  of  Israel  to  desalinize  water,  a  project 
which  is  now  well  on  the  way  to  fruition. 

In  retrospect  it  Is  clear  that  we  have  passed 
through  a  most  significant  period  In  United 
States-Israel  relations  during  the  last  4 
years.  Our  two  democracies  have  come 
closer  together.  We  have  achieved  a  better 
understanding.  We  have  Joined  in  a  mutual 
and  strong  resolve  to  work  for  peace  In  the 
Near  East. 

You  in  B'Nai  Zion,  who  have  worked  for 
the  establishment  of  Israel,  may  take  great 


satisfaction  and  pride  in  the  attainment  of 
your  historic  objective.  But  I  know,  and 
you  know,  that  the  task  Is  not  yet  finished. 
Israel  has  not  yet  won  the  peace.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  every  friend  of  Israel  to  help 
make  sure  that  no  aggression  is  committed 
in  the  area  from  any  source. 

We  look  forward  to  the  time  when  Israel 
and  her  neighbors  will  live  In  peace.  It  will 
be  an  hour  for  rejoicing  for  the  people  of 
Israel,  and  for  her  many  friends  throughout 
the  world.  It  will  be  a  great  day  for  de- 
mocracy everyTwhere,  for  an  Israel  at  peace 
will  be  able  to  make  an  expanding  contri- 
bution to  the  progress  and  development  of 
the  free  world. 

An  Israel  at  peace  will  contribute  toward 
the  preservation  of  democratic  institutions 
everj'where  and  to  the  emergence  of  a  vast, 
new,  and  great  society  among  all  men. 
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Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  support  the  social  security  ap- 
proach to  hospital  care  for  the  elderly 
often  have  a  difficult  time  of  keeping  up 
with  the  inconsistent  strategy  of  this 
program's  critics.  In  the  following  edi- 
torial the  Newark  Evening  News,  of  Feb- 
ruary 9, 1965.  has  done  an  effective  job  of 
pinning  down  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation's latest  approach  for  what  it 
is — "an  extraordinary  reversal  of  policy." 
I  recommend  this  well  written  editorial 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  House: 
AMA'S  Reversal 
Leaders  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciatio,n  have  pledged  its  financial  resources 
in  an  effort  to  defeat  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration's hospital  insurance  program  with 
the  AMA'S  own  "eldercare"  plan. 

Every  effort  in  the  last  dozen  years  to  put 
medical  care  for  the  elderly  under  social 
security  has  been  blocked  by  the  AMA  on 
its  premise  that  such  a  program  opened  the 
door  to  socialized  medicine.  Yet  "eldercare" 
which  the  association  offers  in  place  of  the 
administration's  program  is  more  socialistic 
than  anything  proposed  by  any  administra- 
tive program. 

Under  "eldercare"  the  Kerr-Mills  State- 
administered  plans  v;ould  be  expanded  by 
subsidizing  private  health  insurance  pro- 
grams with  general  Federal  and  State  tax 
funds.  The  AMA  plan  would  provide  serv- 
ices of  physicians  and  surgeons  and  drugs, 
in  addition  to  the  hospitalization,  nursing 
home  care,  and  diagnostic  services  proposed 
in  the  administration's  King-Anderson  bill 
But  whereas  "eldercare"  would  be  financed 
by  State  and  Federal  funds,  at  a  cost  not  even 
estimated  by  the  AMA,  the  administration's 
program  would  be  supported  through  an  ad- 
ditional social  security  tax.  In  short,  the 
AMA  plan  not  only  opens  the  door,  but  wel- 
comes its  own  brand  of  socialized  medicine. 
In  view  of  the  AMA's  former  position,  "elder- 
care" represents  an  extraordinary  reversal 
of  policy. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  POSTMASTER 
GENERAL 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  yesterday  President 
Johnson  announced  his  intention  to  re- 
appoint Mr.  John  A.  Gronouski  as  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Gronouski  has  been  an  excellent 
Postmaster  General.  His  success  in  that 
job  is  no  surprise  to  his  fellow  Wisconsin 
residents,  particulai'ly  to  those  of  us  who 
worked  with  him  in  State  government. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  working  closely 
with  Mr.  Gronouski  when  he  was  tax 
commissioner  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
and  when  I  was  State  senator.  We 
worked  through  many  crucial  periods. 
And  we  worked  John  Gronouski  hard. 

I  found  that  John  Gronouski  was  an 
unusual  man— Ph.  D.  with  a  practical 
bent.  Here  was  a  man  you  could  look 
in  the  eye  and  ask  for  an  honest  answer— 
and  get  it.  As  a  legislator  I  could  rely 
on  Mr.  Gronouski,  the  administrator. 
And  we  in  the  legislative  branch  are 
deeply  reliant  on  efficient  administrators. 

The  problems  of  our  democracy  are 
manifold.  And  some  of  the  greatest 
problems — those  of  everyday  education 
and  welfare — lie  at  the  feet  of  State  gov- 
ernments. In  Wisconsin  in  a  2 -year  pe- 
riod we  increased  our  school  enrollments 
by  thousands.  We  built  the  equivalent 
of  a  new  university  each  year.  To  meet 
these  obligations  required  money.  The 
job  of  raising  that  money  falls  in  the  lap 
of  the  State  legislature.  We  relied  on 
John  Gronouski  for  guidance  in  doing 
our  job.  Never  once  did  he  fail  us.  He 
sat  in  the  hot  seat  as  State  tax  commis- 
sioner and  never  squirmed.  And  my  job 
as  legislator  was  made  that  much  easier. 

In  Mr.  Gronouski's  16  months  as  Post- 
master General,  he  has  looked  the  De- 
partment's problems  straight  in  the  eye 
and  offered  solutions.  The  Department 
today  has  a  new  atmosphere.  There  is 
a  climate  of  cooperation  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  labor  and  between  the 
administration  and  business.  Let  me 
quote  to  you  from  the  February  8  issue 
of  Advertising  Age:  "The  present  Post 
Office  management  has  displayed  flexi- 
bility that  has  generally  been  missing  in 
the  past." 

Mr.  Gronouski  moved  ahead  with  new 
programs  designed  to  accommodate  a 
public  that  is  mailing  2  billion  more 
pieces  of  mail  each  year.  Public  accep- 
tance of  the  ZIP  code  program  has  been 
far  ahead  of  anticipation,  as  the  public 
has  learned  that  ZIP  will  get  things  done. 
Indeed,  some  49,000  firms  of  mail  users 
are  in  the  process  of  converting  their 
mailing  list  files  to  ZIP  code.  Soon  to 
be  introduced  is  the  optical  scanner,  the 
Department  will  make  another  break- 
through in  its  long  series  of  mechaniza- 
tion improvements  that  are  being  intro- 
duced to  handle  the  mail  explosion. 

Parcel  post  has  been  revitalized.  Mr. 
Gronouski  has  realized  that  many  mail- 
ers have  turned  to  private  carriers  for 
their  parcel  post. 

And  the  programs  continue.  Now  he 
has  advocated  the  elimination  of  the 
Postal  Savings  System  which  has  out- 


grown its  usefulness  and  is  no  longer  a 
bargain  with  its  2-percent  interest  rate. 
Further,  he  has  called  for  a  new  concept 
of  mail  transportation,  using  the  fastest 
means  possible.  This  could  result  in  the 
elimination  of  airmail  as  a  class. 

The  aim  is  overnight  delivery  of  all 
first-class  mail  in  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try. 

These  are  the  very  proud  accomplish- 
ments and  realistic  aims  of  an  able 
administrator. 

So  it  is  with  confidence  that  I  now,  as 
Congressman,  look  forward  to  working 
with  Postmaster  General  John  Gronou- 
ski for  4  years.  We  In  Wisconsin  are 
proud  of  Mr.  Gronouski.  We  in  Con- 
gress are  fortunate  that  we  have  an  able 
administrator  running  our  largest 
agency. 

REAPPOINTMENT   OP  POSTMASTER 
GENERAL  GRONOUSIQ 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  my 
esteemed  colleague  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
STALBAUM]  in  his  commendation  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  for  the  reappointment  of 
the  Hon.  John  A.  Gronouski,  Jr.  as  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  months  which  he  has  served 
as  Postmaster  General,  Mr.  Gronouski 
has  distinguished  himself  by  his  devo- 
tion to  duty,  his  willingness  to  tackle 
difficult  problems  head  on  and  his  efforts 
to  make  the  Post  Office  Department  as 
efficient  as  possible. 

A  newspaper  reporter  once  character- 
ized Mr.  Gronouski  as  being  something 
like  the  pipe  he  usually  has  clenched  in 
his  teeth:  "casual,  but  with  a  fire  that 
causes  smoke." 

The  description  is  an  apt  one,  as  any- 
one who  has  followed  the  career  of  Mr. 
Gronouski  in  Washington  is  aware.  His 
manner  is  informal  and  easygoing,  but 
he  has  a  flintlike  intellect  that  strikes 
fire  when  confronted  by  facts  and  sta- 
tistics. 

Although  the  smoke  of  controversy  has 
sometimes  hung  over  his  words  and 
deeds,  the  Postmaster  General  has  won 
general  respect  for  his  grasp  of  his  job 
and  his  accomplishments  in  modernizing 
the  postal  service. 

We  in  Wisconsin  are  proud  of  our  na- 
tive son,  John  Gronouski.  and  are  very 
pleased  that  President  Johnson  has  re- 
nominated him  for  a  full  Presidential 
term.  We  know  he  will  continue  to  re- 
flect credit  upon  himself,  his  family,  the 
State  of  Wisconsin. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  read  an  article 
on  Postmaster  General  Gronouski  which 
appeared  in  this  morning's  New  York 
Times: 

Outspoken  Postal  Chief:  John  Attstin 
Gronouski,  Jr. 

The  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States  is  a  bulky,  pipe-smoking  extrovert  who 


has  disproved  the  adage  that  if  a  man  speaks 
his  mind  frankly  he  won't  get  very  far  in 
life  or  in  politics.  John  Austin  Gronouski, 
Jr.,  who  was  45  years  old  last  October  26, 
has  been  an  outspoken  partisan  Democrat 
all  his  adult  life.  Part  of  his  reward  was 
his  Cabinet  appointment  2  years  ago  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  an  appointment  that  was  re- 
newed yesterday  by  President  Johnson. 

When  the  former  college  professor  got  word 
of  his  selection  in  1963  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  acknowledge  that  he  did  not  know  his  ZIP 
code  and  sometimes  forgot  to  mall  letters 
for  his  wife. 

He  said  that  the  closest  he  had  come  to 
Post  Office  Department  operations  was  lick- 
ing stamps  for  John  F.  Kennedy's  campaign 
In  the  bitter  Wisconsin  primary  of  1960  and 
later  in  the  general  election. 

In  Washington  he  is  acknowledged  as  a 
capable  administrator  of  the  sprawling  postal 
operations.  He  arrives  at  his  oflQce  In  the 
Department's  limousine  between  9  and  10 
a.m.  and  unless  he  has  a  social  engagement 
in  the  evening,  stays  until  7.30  or  8  at  night. 

A  PAYCHECK  ERROR 

He  is  an  informal  type  who  is  equally  at 
home  In  smoke-filled  academic  seminars  or 
smoke-filled  political  parleys.  He  is  absent- 
minded  about  such  matters  as  getting  his 
hair  cut  and  has  been  known  to  work  shoe- 
less and  In  shirtsleeves  in  his  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  oflace. 

Mr.  Gronouski,  the  first  Polish-American 
to  receive  a  Cabinet  appointment,  was  born 
in  Dunbar,  a  hamlet  of  106  people  in  north- 
eastern Wisconsin.  He  explains  the  "U" 
rather  than  the  traditional  "W"  in  his  last 
name  by  saying  that  his  father  had  once 
received  a  paycheck  made  out  that  way  and 
decided  to  change  his  name  rather  than  waste 
the  time  correcting  the  error. 

He  grew  up  in  Oshkosh,  where  his  father 
taught  high  school  physics,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
1942.  He  flew  24  missions  as  an  Eighth  Air 
Force  navigator  in  World  War  II  and  now 
diplomatically  declines  to  say  whether  any 
of  them  were  directed  at  Poland. 

Once  he  bailed  out  over  the  English  Chan- 
nel and  survived  even  though  his  parachute 
was  on  up  side  down.  "I've  been  lucky  all 
my  life,"  he  says. 

He  received  his  master's  degree  from  the 
university  in  Madison  in  1947,  and,  while 
writing  his  doctoral  dissertation  on  "Valua- 
tion of  Railroads  for  Ad  'Valorem  Tax  Pur- 
poses" taught  economics  and  statistics  for 
2  years  at  the  University  of  Maine  and  3 
years  at  Roosevelt  University  in  Chicago.  He 
received  his  Ph.  D.  degree  in  1955  ai;^ taught 
public  finances  and  banking  at  Wayne  State 
University  in  Detroit  until  1958. 

In  1959  he  won  a  civil  service  examination 
as  research  director  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Tax  Department  and  in  the  same  year  was 
named  a  tax  commissioner  by  Gov.  Gatlord 
Nelson  of  WlEConsin.  He  held  that  post  un- 
til his  Cabinet  appointment. 

HELPED  party  IN  STATE 

Although  he  has  never  run  for  public  of- 
fice, Mr.  Gronouski  played  a  leading  role  In 
the  resurgence  of  the  State's  Democratic 
Party  that  began  when  Senator  William 
Proxmire  was  elected  in  1957  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Senator 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy. 

His  advice  was  often  sought,  and  fre- 
quently followed,  by  Mr.  Nelson,  Gov.  John 
W.  Reynolds,  and  Patrick  J.  Lucey,  former 
Democratic  State  chairman. 

In  last  year's  campaign  he  spent  his  week- 
ends corralling  the  Polish-American  vote  for 
President  Johnson.  His  command  of  Po- 
lish, which  he  has  learned  through  inten- 
sive courses  since  he  went  to  Washington, 
was  an  acknowledged  help. 

Mr.  Gronouski  and  his  wife,  Lhe  former 
Mary  Louise  Metz  of  Madison,  whom  he  mar- 
ried In  1949,  live  in  a  modest,  two-story  white 
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brick  house  near  Chevy  Chase  Circle,  Wash- 
ington. Their  two  daughters,  Stacy.  12,  and 
Julie  Kav.  9,  attend  public  schools. 

The  Gronouskis  appear  frequently  at  so- 
cial events  in  the  Capital.  The  Postmaster 
General  drinks  Scotch  at  parties;  with 
friends  he  likes  to  put  his  feet  up  and  drink 
beer.  Except  for  an  occasional  dip  in  a 
swimming  pool,  the  extent  of  his  athletic 
exertions  has  been  checkers. 


of  the  word,  the  independence  of  this 
people.  Rather,  we  mark  the  date:  in 
recognition  of  the  determination  of  a 
brave  people  for  independence,  and  in 
the  hope  that  having  once  succeeded 
against  all-  adversity,  they  shall  once 
again  be  victorious. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque:-t  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  16th  of  February  1965, 
marks  the  47th  anniversaiT  of  the  decla- 
ration of  independence  of  Lithuania:  on 
this  date  in  1918,  the  Lithuanian  people 
regained  their  status  as  an  independent 
and  free  member  of  the  world's  com- 
munity of  nations  after  centuries  of  oc- 
cupation and  oppression. 

Although  it  was  an  important  bulwark 
of  Christianity  against  the  invasions 
from  the  east  during  the  Middle  Ages,  as 
well  as  a  buffer  protecting  the  eastern 
Slavic  people  from  German  invasions 
from  the  west,  its  independence  was 
short  lived.  Its  more  powerful  neigh- 
bors, the  Russians,  the  Germans,  and  the 
Poles  all  wished  to  have  control  over  the 
strategically  located  little  state.  It  was. 
as  a  result,  incorporated  into  the  Polish 
monarchy  in  the  14th  century.  This 
imion  lasted  for  over  400  years.  Then, 
in  the  third  partition  of  Poland  in  1795, 
Lithuania  was  incorporated  into  Russia, 
and  came  under  the  domination  of  the 
czars. 

Subjected  to  a  policy  designed  to  eradi- 
cate their  national  existence,  the  Lithu- 
anians expressed  their  opposition  by 
staging  a  number  of  uprisings  and  rebel- 
lions. Determined  to  retain  their  sepa- 
rate identity,  culture,  and  religion,  they 
worked  and  waited  for  the  opportunity 
to  once  again  declare  themselves  free 
men.  And.  in  the  aftermath  of  World 
War  I,  when  both  Russian  and  German 
troops  had  left,  the  Lithuanian  Council 
announced  the  independence  of  the 
Lithuanian  Republic. 

For  some  two  decades  thereafter,  the 
Lithuanians  were  able  to  govern  them- 
selves. They  established  a  democratic 
state,  with  a  professed  adherence  to  the 
ideals  for  which  we  ourselves  continue 
to  strive.  It  was.  however,  not  their  for- 
tune to  be  able  to  retain  the  benefits  of 
freedom  and  independence.  Once  again, 
its  more  powerful  and  rapacious  neigh- 
bors began  to  interfere  in  its  afifairs. 
They  made  claims  upon  the  territory, 
and  finally,  during  World  War  n,  sub- 
jected it  to  the  vicissitudes  of  armed  oc- 
cupation, this  time  by  Nazi  Germany 
and  Soviet  Russia. 

The  last  25  years  have  seen  Lithuania 
incorporated  once  again  into  the  Russian 
Empire — this  time  as  a  fictitious  14th 
constituent  republic  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Consequently,  on  this  day,  we  cannot 
really  celebrate,  in  the  traditional  sense 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  privilege  for  me  to  join  in  commemo- 
rating the  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence. For  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Lithuania  and  for  Americans,  it  is  a 
day  of  sad  remembrance,  but,  it  Is  also 
a  day,  in  which  free  people  stand  giving 
voice  and  strength  to  the  aspirations  of 
a  captive  nation. 

Some  3  million  Lithuanians  now  live 
in  their  historic  homeland  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  These  people 
have  known  mankind's  cruelest  torture. 
They  have  suffered  the  agonies  of  hunger 
and  poverty,  the  savagery  of  war,  and 
the  brutality  of  oppression.  In  their 
long  fight  for  freedom  and  justice,  the 
hearts  of  the  Lithuanian  people  have 
touched  the  deepest  of  sorrow. 

Beginning  in  the  18th  century  Lith- 
uania, which  had  developed  a  distinctive 
and  progressive  culture,  first  fell  prey 
to  Russian  invasion.  For  120  years  its 
people  lived  under  the  domination  of 
Russia,  and  yet  never  once  jjuring  this 
period  did  the  spirit  of  fre^omi  falter. 
At  the  cost  of  blood  and  the  intensifica- 
tion of  military  control,  the  Lithuanian 
people  revolted  five  times  against  the 
ruthless  despotism  of  the  Russian  czars. 
It  was  in  retaliation  for  one  of  these  lat- 
ter revolts  that  Lithuanian  prayer  books 
were  forbidden  amongst  a  religious  peo- 
ple for  40  years. 

By  the  time  of  World  War  I,  the  na- 
tion of  Lithuania,  inflamed  with  national 
aspirations  met  with  enthusiasm  the 
proclamation  by  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son of  the  principle  of  self-determination. 
On  February  16,  1918,  while  under  Ger- 
man occupation,  the  Lithuanian  people 
in  Vilnius  courageously  proclaimed  their 
independence  and  right  to  a  free  life. 

Today,  once  again,  Lithuania  is  dark- 
ened under  the  shadow  of  foreign  mili- 
tary might.  The  people  of  Lithuania 
whose  heritage  has  maintained  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  liberty  for  centuries  are 
the  enslaved  victims  of  Soviet  postwar 
aggression.  On  this  anniversary  of  the 
Independence  of  Lithuania,  let  us  there- 
fore reaffirm  our  responsibility  to  a  gal- 
lant people,  and  let  us  ring  the  message  of 
hope  to  all  who  are  held  in  bondage. 

In  this  39th  Congress  I  have  introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  138  re- 
questing that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  initiate  action  in  the  United  Na- 
tions calling  for  first,  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  troops  from  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia:  second,  the  return  of  all  Baltic 
exiles  from  Siberia,  prisons  and  slave 
camps  in  the  Soviet  Union;  and  third. 


the  supervision  by  the  United  Nations  of 
free  elections  in  the  Baltic  States.  May 
passage  of  this  resolution  be  the  first  step 
in  ridding  the  Baltic  States  from  the 
yoke  of  communism.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  138  follows: 

Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
is  in  large  part  attributable  to  its  having 
been  able,  through  democratic  process,  to 
achieve  a  national  unity  and  freedom  of  its 
people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the  most 
diverse  of  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds; and 

Whereas  this  national  unification  of  tiie 
free  society  has  led  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  possess  a  warm  understanding  and 
sympathy  for  the  aspirations  of  peoples  every- 
where; and 

Whereas  so  many  countries  under  colonial 
domination  have  been  or  are  being  given  the 
opportunity  to  establish  their  own  independ- 
ent states,  the  Baltic  nations,  having  a  great 
historical  past  and  having  enjoyed  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  for  centuries,  are  now  sub- 
jugated to  the  most  brutal  colonial  oppres- 
sion; and 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  did  not 
come  to  power  in  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  by  force  of  arms;  and 

Whereas  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and  Esto- 
nians desire,  fight,  and  die  for  national  in- 
dependence and  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  maintains  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Governments  of  the  Baltic 
nations  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  and 
consistently  has  refused  to  recognize  their 
seizure  and  forced  incorporation  into  the 
Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics;  and 

Whereas  no  Just  peace  and  security  can  be 
achieved  In  the  world  while  these  and  other 
nations  remain  enslaved:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  request  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  bring  up  the  Baltic 
States  question  before  the  United  Nations 
and  ask  that  the  United  Nations  request  the 
Soviets — 

(a)  to  withdraw  all  Soviet  troops,  agents, 
and  controls  from  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia;  and 

(b)  to  return  all  Baltic  deportees  from 
Siberia,  prisons  and  slave  camps  In  the  So- 
viet Union;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  United  Nations  conduct 
free  elections  in  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  under  its  supervision. 
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REMOVAL  OF  EXCISE  TAX  ON 
PASSENGER  AUTOMOBILES 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  remove  the  10- 
percent  excise  tax  from  passenger  auto- 
mobiles retroactive  to  this  date  regard- 
less of  when  this  bill  passes.  Some  peo- 
ple have  already  said  to  me,  "The  auto- 
mobile companies  are  making  money. 
Why  remove  that  tax  and  help  them?' 
The  removal  of  this  tax  will  result  in  a 
reduced  price  of  the  automobiles  to  the 
consumer:  first,  the  automobile  manu- 
facturers have  assured  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  they  would  pass 
the  tax  reduction  to  the  consumer;  sec- 


ond the  Federal  Government  requires 
thp  manufacturers  to  publish  the  price 
of  automobiles.  The  purchaser  of  a  new 
automobile,  therefore,  can  check  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  he  has  received 
the  reduction.  This  is  not  true  of  any 
other  item  sold.  Only  automobile  manu- 
facturers are  required  to  publish  their 
prices.  On  any  other  item  from  which 
the  excise  tax  is  removed,  it  is  true  that 
the  consumer  cannot  police  the  removal 
and  will  not  actually  know  whether  he  re- 
ceived the  reduction  or  whether  the  seller 
merely  increased  his  margin  of  profit. 
There  Is  less  danger,  therefore,  of  the 
consumer  failing  to  benefit  from  an  auto- 
mobile excise  tax  reduction  than  from 
any  other  excise  tax  reduction. 

The  excise  tax  cut  on  automobiles  will 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  those  families 
making  less  than  $7,500  per  year,  who 
purchase  two-thirds  of  all  automobiles. 
Some  have  suggested  that  the  purchas- 
er of  a  new  automobile  who  trades  in  a 
car  will  not  realize  the  full  tax  reduction 
because  the  amount  he  receives  for  the 
trade-in  will  be  lowered  by  the  amount 
of  the  excise  tax  that  he  would  have  paid 
on  the  new  car.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
used-car  dealer's  argument,  made  to  pro- 
tect existing  stock.  Carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion  it  would  mean  that  a  manu- 
facturer could  never  give  a  meaningful 
reduction  to  the  purchasers  of  automo- 
biles. In  fact,  the  purchaser  of  an  auto- 
mobile who  trades  in  a  car  may  not  real- 
ize in  the  first  trade-in  the  full  $225 
average  excise  tax  reduction,  but  he  will 
realize  a  very  meaningful  percentage  of 
it.  The  purchaser  of  a  new  car  without 
a  trade-in  will  get  the  full  reduction. 
The  purchaser  of  a  used  car.  because 
used  cars  are  competitive  with  new  cars, 
will  get  a  meaningful  reduction.  The 
estimated  growth  in  the  gross  national 
product  from  the  automobile  excise  tax 
removal  will  be  approximately  $5  bil- 
lion the  first  year.  The  spur  to  the 
economy  will  be  meaningful. 

An  automobile  excise  tax  removal,  be- 
cause it  will  be  passed  on  to  a  consumer 
and  will  stimulate  the  economy,  will  not, 
however,  be  inflationary.  A  total  re- 
moval of  all  excise  taxes,  including  those 
on  passenger  cars  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer will  push  down  the  cost-of-living 
index. 

More  than  any  other  item,  automo- 
biles, their  use.  their  price,  their  design, 
affects  the  American  economy  and 
American  life.  Approximately  one  per- 
son in  every  six  gainfully  employed  today 
is  employed  because  of  American  auto- 
mobiles— either  directly  or  indirectly. 
The  removal  of  this  tax.  therefore,  on 
cars,  would  be  a  vast  benefit  to  the  entire 
economy. 

There  are  some  who  feel  that  the  ex- 
cise tax  should  merely  be  transferred  to 
the  highway  trust  fund  for  the  building 
of  highways.  This  argument  fails  to 
consider  that  historically  an  earmarked 
tax  is  practically  never  repealed.  In  the 
case  of  automobiles,  therefore,  it  would 
mean  that  approximately  $225  per  car 
would  be  built  into  the  price.  There  is 
a  second  argument,  however,  the  tax  on 
passenger  automobiles  cpuld  never  con- 
ceivably be  considered  a  user's  tax. 
First,  it  is  not  levied  on  a  per-mile  basis; 


but,  secondly,  and  much  more  impor- 
tantly, the  use  of  an  automobile  inures 
economically  at  least  as  much  to  the 
benefit  of  the  sellers  of  all  other  items 
as  it  does  to  the  benefit  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  automobiles.  Consider  your 
neighborhood  shopping  center  that  parks 
10.000  cars  and  then  tell  me  who  bene- 
fits most,  or  in  what  degree,  from  the  use 
of  cars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
economy,  I  ui^e  the  speedy  enactment 
of  the  excise  tax  cut  and  I  particularly 
urge  that  the  tax  on  passenger  automo- 
biles be  terminated,  retroactive  to  this 
date. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this, 
the  47th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day,  I  believe  it  is  fitting  and 
proper  to  introduce  the  House  concur- 
rent resolution  which  I  first  offered  on 
July  16,  1963.  Its  adoption  would  have 
Congress  call  on  the  President  to  initiate 
discussion  of  the  Baltic  States  question 
before  the  United  Nations  with  a  view  to 
the  liberation  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  from  Soviet  occupation. 

Conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  sense 
and  contents  of  this  resolution  constitute 
the  first  step  in  the  supremely  humani- 
tarian task  of  liberating  the  Lithuanians 
and  the  other  Baltic  peoples  from  Com- 
munist totalitarian  tyranny,  I  strongly 
urge  its  implementation. 

Some  3  million  gallant  Lithuanians 
have  always  fought  courageously  for  the 
preservation  of  personal  and  national 
freedom  in  their  homeland  of  northeast- 
ern Europe. 

Centuries  ago  there  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Baltic  they  founded  their 
own  kingdom  and  lived  in  peace  with 
their  neighbors,  the  Estonians  and  the 
Latvians.  At  one  time  their  kingdom 
was  strong  and  became  a  real  force  in 
all  Eastern  Europe.  Late  in  the  14th 
century  the  Lithuanian  kingdom  was 
united  with  the  kingdom  of  Poland  by  the 
marriage  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  two 
kingaoms,  and  this  union  continued  until 
the  final  partition  of  Poland  in  1795.  By 
that  partition  most  of  Poland,  and  with 
it  Lithuania  became  part  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  Thenceforth  Lithuania  was  a 
Russian  province  for  more  than  120 
years,  until  the  overthrow  of  the  czarist 
regime  in  Russia  in  1917.  That  gave  the 
Lithuanians  the  golden  opportunity  to 
free  themselves.  This  they  did  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1918.  by  proclaiming  their  in- 
dependence and  by  establishing  the 
Lithuanian  Republic. 

The  birth  of  that  Republic  47  years  ago 
ushered  in  a  new  era  in  Lithuanian  mod- 
ern history,  and  a  happy  period  in  their 
national  life.  But  the  Lithuanians  were 
to  enjoy  their  freedom  for  only  a  brief 
period  of  the  interwar  years.  Even  so,  in 
that  relatively  short  time,  they  rebuilt 


war-ravaged  country  instituted  their  own 
democratic  form  of  government,  and  re- 
established many  of  the  Lithuanian  na- 
tional institutions.  But  the  gathering  of 
the  storm  in  1939  cast  a  dark  shadow 
over  their  liberated  country,  and  that 
proved  fatal  to  their  freedom.  First  the 
Kremlin  imposed  upon  the  Lithuanian 
Government  a  so-called  mutual  assist- 
ance pact.  Then  in  June  of  1940  the 
country  was  occupied  by  the  Red  Army, 
and  in  July  it  was  incorporated  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  Thus  ended  the  short  span 
freedom  and  independence  in  Lithuania. 
Even  though  Lithuanian  liberty,  in  this 
century  lasted  for  only  22  years,  it  was 
long  enough  that  Lithuanians  today  are 
willing  to  die  for  the  restoration  of  free- 
dom to  their  homeland  in  the  rest  of  this 
century  and  beyond. 

I  appeal  to  my  fellow  Americans  to  im- 
derstand  and  undertake  the  cause  which 
Is  heard  in  the  heartbeat  of  every  Lithu- 
anian. The  Lithuanians  have  none  of 
the  freedoms  which  we  consider  the 
birthright  of  all  peoples.  Under  such  op- 
pressed conditions  they  do  not  have  the 
freedom  to  observe  their  national  holi- 
day, the  Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 
But  all  freedom-loving  Lithuanians  in 
the  free  world,  and  especially  Americans 
of  Lithuanian  descent,  observe  the  an- 
niversary of  that  event  with  due  solem- 
nity and  hope  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lithuanian  struggle 
is  America's  struggle  for  just  as  Russia 
robbed  Lithuania  and  her  Baltic  neigh- 
bors, Latvia  and  Estonia,  of  their  na- 
tional independence,  international  com- 
munism now  threatens  this  Nation  with 
the  same  fate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  wish  to  announce 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  that  these 
sentiments  express  the  feelings  of  thou- 
sands of  my  constituents  in  Rochester. 
N.Y.  Just  last  weekend.  I  was  privileged 
to  address  a  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  observance  conducted  in  Rochester 
by  the  local  chapter  of  the  Lithuanian 
American  Council.  My  good  friend  and 
an  arch  champion  of  freedom  for  the  en- 
slaved peoples  of  the  world.  Peter 
Norkelunas,  had  invited  me  to  this  im- 
pressive gathering  of  patriots. 

I  told  my  constituents  assembled  for 
this  rededication  to  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  their  restoration  to  Lithuania 
and  the  other  Eastern  European  nations 
where  the  boot  of  communism  has  blotted 
them  out  that  the  United  States  must  be 
the  leader  of  the  free  world  family  of  na- 
tions in  securing  human  rights  wherever 
they  are  denied.  We  in  America  owe  our 
moral  encouragement  to  the  anti- 
Communist  commitment  of  these  brave 
people  Thev  deserve  our  wholehearted 
support  as  they  fight  to  free  themselves 
from  Soviet  tyranny. 


HORTON  CRITICAL  OP  WEST  GER- 
MAN SURRENDER  TO  NASSER 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
the  sense  of  disbelief  and  disappoint- 
ment expressed  by  many  of  my  colleagues 
concerning  the  action  of  the  West  Ger- 
man Government  suspending  further 
shipment  of  military  materials  to  Is- 
rael. 

The  forces  of  freedom  have  been  los- 
mg  a  great  deal  of  ground  in  this  sen- 
sitive world  area  of  late,  and  I  am  not 
at  all  pleased  by  prospects  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

I  think  the  United  States  must  take 
a  positive  stance  in  protest  against 
Bonn's  capitulation  to  Nasser's  black- 
mail threat.  It  hardly  seems  the  shaky 
status  already  apparent  in  relations  be- 
tween West  Germany  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic  could  be  changed  for  the 
worse  were  Nasser  to  afford  recognition 
of  the  Communist  regime  in  East  Ger- 
many. Consequently,  even  If  Nasser 
carries  out  his  threat,  our  investment  of 
interest  is  harmed  more  by  the  loss  to 
Israel  of  the  arms  she  needs  to  maintain 
a  defensive  deterrent. 

After  the  sorry  spectacle,  the  Israeli 
people  might  well  ask  themselves  with 
regard  to  the  Bonn  blunder,  "With 
friends  like  that,  v/ho  needs  enemies?" 
At  least.  Nasser's  intent  is  clear.  He 
is  out  to  destroy  the  democracy  that 
flowers  in  Israel.  But.  Bonn's  intentions 
have  been  masked,  and  not  until  Nasser 
became  noisy  did  this  absence  of  an  hon- 
est commitment  to  helping  Israel  fight 
this  destructive  design. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  West  Germany  to 
redeem  itself.  In  fact,  the  Bonn  gov- 
ernment could  go  even  a  step  further 
than  we  in  the  United  States  have  been 
willing  to  take.  West  Germany  can  and 
should  halt  aid  to  Nasser,  not  Israel.  It 
should  act  in  accord  with  the  original 
action  of  this  House  in  cutting  off  fur- 
ther surplus  food  shipments  to  Nasser — 
an  action  which  was  changed  over  my 
vote  of  opposition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  is 
looked  to  for  leadership.  We  can  mani- 
fest it  in  this  case  by  showing  our  con» 
cern  for  the  nation  of  Israel,  freedom's 
finest  friend  in  the  Near  East,  in  appeal- 
ing to  the  West  German  Government  to 
i:econsider  and  rescind  its  dangerous 
decision. 

A  BILL  PROVIDING  JUDICIAL  RE- 
■VIEW  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  DECI- 
SIONS OF  HEW 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  provision  for  judicial  review  in  at 
least  12  other  Federal  programs,  includ- 
ing the  1965  version  of  the  King-Ander- 
son bill,  there  is  no  provision  in  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  permitting  States  to 
have  administrative  decisions  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
reviewed  by  the  courts  to  determine  their 
reasonableness  or  conformity  with  the 
Intent  of  Congress.    The  need  for  such 


a  procedure  has  been  called  to  my  atten- 
tion by  the  Federal-State  Relations  Coni- 
mittee  of  the  Governors  Conference,  the 
National  Conference  of  State  Legislative 
Leaders,  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  and  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  which,  by 
correcting  this  omission,  will  help  to  pro- 
mote cooperative  federalism  in  the  field 
of  social  security  grant  programs. 

All  of  the  bipartisan  associations  men- 
tioned above  are  on  record  in  favor  of 
legislation  of  this  kind,  and  I  am  sure 
that  after  Congress  studies  the  matter,  it 
will  concur  in  the  recommendation  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  that  the  Congress 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  give 
the  States  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  U.S. 
court  of  appeals — for  the  circuit  in 
which  the  State  is  located— from  the  ad- 
ministrative decisions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  re- 
garding the  conformity  of  State  plans 
under  the  public  a.ssistance  titles  of  the 
act. 

My  bill,  which  is  an  improved  version 
of  legislation  that  I  originally  introduced 
2  years  ago,  does  just  that.  I  and  mem- 
bers of  my  staff,  working  closely  with 
the  Council  of  State  Governments  and 
with  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties, have  carefully  considered  certain 
objections  by  HEW  to  the  original  bill 
and.  hopefully,  made  a  satisfactory  ad- 
justment of  all  the  Department's  valid 
contentions.  There  is  neither  a  lack  of 
precedent  for  judicial  review  nor  a  lack 
of  desire  for  it  on  the  part  of  the  States; 
with  bipartisan  support  this  bill,  which 
protects  the  rights  of  the  States  and  in 
no  way  interferes  with  the  administra- 
tive efficiency  of  the  Department,  will 
soon  be  enacted. 

No  one  is  claiming  that  the  States  have 
been  badly  treated  at  the  hands  of  HEW, 
but  there  is  room  for  improvement.  The 
existing  arrangements  by  which  the 
States  have  no  recourse  beyond  the  de- 
cision of  the  Secretary  puts  them  in  a 
subordinate  position  to  the  Department 
and,  moreover,  tends  to  stifle  State  ini- 
tiative for  fear  anything  new  may  be  de- 
clared out  of  conformity  with  the  act  and 
result  in  the  impairment  of  ongoing  pro- 
grams. The  experiences  of  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and 
other  States  point  to  the  need  for  more 
formal  arrangements  through  which  ag- 
grieved States  may  receive  a  judicial  de- 
termination of  their  disagreements  with 
the  Departm^t. 

In  brief,  my  bill  provides  time  limita- 
tion within  which  the  Secretary  will 
make  a  determination  as  to  whether 
a  State  plan  or  similar  proposal 
conforms  to  the  act.  If,  after  reconsid- 
eration by  the  Secretary,  the  State  is  still 
dissatisfied  with  the  decision  it  may 
appeal  to  the  appropriate  court  of  ap- 
peals. Any  amendment  of  a  State  plan 
which  is  required  by  law  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  way  or  subjected  to  declara- 
tory judgment  proceedings  under  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  at  the 
option  of  the  State.  A  finding  by  the 
Secretary  that  in  the  administration  of  a 
program  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  with 


the  applicable  laws  shall  be  subject  to 
judicial  review.  Any  State  which  has 
amended  its  plan  for  participation  in  a 
program,  or  which  is  proposing  such  an 
amendment,  may  by  declaratory  judg- 
ment  proceedings  under  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  secure  a  determina- 
tlon  as  to  the  effect  of  such  amendment 
on  the  State's  continued  participation 
in  the  program.  The  Secretary's  au- 
thority to  cut  off  funds  is  not  diminished 
but  if  he  determines  that  his  initial  find- 
ings are  incorrect  he  shall  certify  resti- 
tution to  the  State. 
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OUR  BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS 
PROBLEM  AND  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ICHORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  and  par- 
ticularly the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  the  article  of  Colum- 
nist Walter  Lippmann  relating  to  the 
balance-of-payments  problem,  now  be- 
ing   called    the    gold    problem,    of  the 
United    States.    Although    the    article 
plays  down  the  adverse  effect  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program  on  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem,  the  fact  still  remains 
that  since  World  War  II  over  $100  billion 
has  gone  abroad  through  our  innumer- 
able foreign  aid  programs.    The  recent 
tying  of  a  portion  of  foreign  aid  to  the 
purchase  of  American  goods  only  softens 
the  adverse  effect  of  the  program  on  our 
balance-of-payments    problem — it   does 
not  avoid  the  crushing  force  of  its  blow. 
Now  Is  the  time  for  the  members  of 
the   Committee   on  Foreign  Affairs  to 
read  again  the  report  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Clay  Committee.    Is  it 
not  time  to  pare  down  the  foreign  aid 
program  to  a  billion  dollars  as  recom- 
mended by  this  distinguished  commit- 
tee?   No   one  can  deny,  as  stated  by 
General  Clay,  that  a  "lot  of  money  has 
been  wasted."    The  fat  of  the  program. 
I  submit,  is  still  too  heavy  to  carry. 
Our  adverse  balance-of-payments  plight 
demands  that  we  put  the  program  on  an 
economy  diet. 

I  include  the  following  article  by  Wal- 
ter Lippmann. 

Our  Dollar  Debt  Abroad 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
The  gold  problem  which  now  confronts  this 
country  Is  another  facet  of  the  change  in  our 
world  position  as  the  postwar  era  has  come 
to  an  end.  During  the  two  World  Wars  we 
accumulated  a  very  large  part  of  the  gold 
stocks  of  the  world:  the  gold  came  here  to 
pay  for  the  munitions  and  the  goods  which 
the  United  States  alone  was  able  to  supply. 

When  the  Second  World  War  was  over, 
foreign  countries  had  run  out  of  gold  and 
usable  assets  to  pay  for  reconstruction  and 
recovery.  There  was,  as  It  was  then  called, 
a  dollar  gap.  The  U.S.  financed  the  re- 
covery and  defense  of  the  Western  World  by 
enacting  the  Marshall  plan,  by  providing 
defense  through  NATO,  and  by  making  very 
considerable  expenditures  abroad  to  assist 
development   in    backward    countries.    The 


dollars  we  gave  and  lent  for  those  purposes 
filled  the  dollar  gap. 

mis  was  a  noble  and  enlightened  policy, 
and  it  has  been  very  successful.  However,  It 
reiched  a  turning  point  about  the  end  of 
1057  The  postwar  dollar  gap  had  been 
riosed  for  the  major  industrial  countries,  and 
fnreieners  and  foreign  governments  began 
to  accumulate  dollars  instead  of  buying 
American  goods.  Less  than  half  of  these 
dollars  were  cashed  In  for  gold  which  re- 
sulted m  the  building  up  of  gold  reserves 
abroad  Between  1957  and  1965  we  paid  out 
some  $8  billion  in  gold.  But  $12  billion 
accumulated  in  that  time  by  foreigners  were 
not  cashed  for  gold.  These  dollars  were  of 
course  foreign  debts  owed  by  the  United 
States.  They  have  now  reached  a  total  of 
some  $28  billion. 

Prom  a  banking  point  of  view,  there  Is 
nothing  extraordinary  about  this.  All  banks 
have  larger  liabilities  than  they  can  cash  out 
at  once  But  In  the  last  3  months  of  1964, 
there  was  a  sudden  and  sharp  increase  in 
the  dollars  going  abroad  as  compared  with 
our  receipts  from  abroad.  As  the  world's 
main  substitute  for  a  central  banker,  we 
are  now  faced  with  the  fundamental  problem 
of  any  banker,  which  is  to  keep  his  depositors 
convinced  that  they  have  nothing  to  gain, 
and  perhaps  something  to  lose,  by  demand- 
ing cash  and  starting  a  run  on  the  bank. 

In  his  skillfully  balanced  message,  the 
president  has  told  foreigners  who  hold 
dollars  that  we  regard  these  dollars  as  debts 
of  honor  on  which  we  shall  pay  gold  If  that 
is  what  they  want.  At  the  same  time,  he 
has  told  the  American  people  at  home  that 
as  this  Government  Intends  to  honor  Its 
debts  It  must  and  It  will  stop  Increasing 
those'debts.  and  that  it  means  to  move  reso- 
lutely toward  a  balance  in  our  international 
payments. 

The  President  has  made  a  solemn  guaran- 
tee to  the  outer  world  and  has  announced  a 
decision,  the  validity  of  which  no  one  here 
at  home  disputes.  Are  the  guarantee  and 
the  promise  made  by  the  decision  credible? 

The  guarantee  to  foreign  holders  of  dollars 
Is  entirely  credible  because  the  assets  of  the 
United  States  in  gold  and  property  which  is 
as  good  as  gold  far  exceed  our  dollar  liabili- 
ties. We  still  have  very  large  stocks  of  gold. 
We  have  large  drawing  rights  at  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund.  We  have  a  surplus 
stockpile  of  basic  raw  materials  which  can 
be  sold  in  the  world  market  and  Is  probably 
worth  at  least  85  billion.  Our  foreign  assets 
abroad,  the  stocks,  investments,  the  real  es- 
tate we  own,  are  said  to  be  worth  something 
like  $88  billion.  With  this  material  reserve, 
the  guarantee  to  pay  cash  for  our  debts  can- 
not really  be  questioned. 

As  regards  the  decision  to  balance  our 
International  payments  so  as  not  to  increase 
the  debts  we  owe  abroad,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Government  can  do  this  if  it 
Is  determined  to  do  so.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered abroad  that  the  American  deficit  does 
not  arise  because  the  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  buy  the  food,  the  raw  materials, 
the  goods  and  the  services  that  our  people 
need.  We  earn  more  than  enough  to  pay 
for  all  of  these  things.  We  are  now  selling 
$6  billion  more  goods  and  services  than  we 
buy  abroad. 

When  we  break  down  our  deficit,  it  is  seen 
to  be  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
can investment  abroad,  whether  direct  or 
through  the  purchase  of  securities,  or 
through  bank  loans,  has  been  greatly  in  ex- 
cess (last  year  by  some  $4  billion)  of  what 
foreigners  invested  in  the  United  States.  It 
Is  true  that  we  spend  many  billions  abroad 
on  our  Armed  Forces  and  on  foreign  aid.  But 
It  Is  inaccurate  and  merely  confuses  the  is- 
sue to  suppose  that  the  deficit  Is  due  to  for- 
eign aid  or  military  expenditure  abroad. 
About  85  percent  of  the  money  spent  for  for- 


eign aid  is  tied  to  the  purchase  of  American 
goods.  The  military  outpayments,  which 
reflect  national  policy,  are  in  part  at  least 
offset  by  the  purchase  in  the  United  States 
of  military  supplies  by  foreign  governments. 
It  is  therefore  American  private  invest- 
ment abroad  which  will  have  to  be  reduced. 
The  President,  characteristically  and  quite 
wisely.  Is  beginning  by  an  appeal  to  busi- 
nessmen and  bankers  for  voluntary  coopera- 
tion. But  if  there  are  important  noncoop- 
eratcrs,  he  will  have  to  turn  to  legal  com- 
pulsion. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  message  the  Presi- 
dent took  note  of  the  fact  that  his  defense 
of  the  dollar  will  by  Its  very  success  confront 
the  rest  of  the  world  with  an  urgent  prob- 
lem. It  is  the  problem  of  a  monetary  re- 
form which  will  provide  sufficient  Interna- 
tional liquidity  and  bank  reserves.  As  the 
President  says  in  his  message,  "the  flow  of 
dollars  abroad  Into  the  central  banks  has 
made  up  about  half  of  the  increase  In  free 
world  reserves,"  and  that  Increase  will  be 
cut  off  when  our  payments  are  balanced. 
This  will  create  new  problems,  for  our  dollars, 
circulating  abroad  "as  good  as  gold,"  have 
masked  the  hard  fact  that  there  is  not 
enough  gold  in  existence  to  meet  the  mone- 
tary requirements  of  the  major  trading  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  A  means  of  payment  to 
supplement  gold  and  dollars  must  therefore 
be  devised. 

The   President   has    now   committed   this 
country  to  international  monetary  reform. 


YEAR  1965  BUDGET  EXPANDS 
"WELFARE  STATE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact 
that  President  Johnson  has  managed  to 
hold  administrative  budget  requests  for 
fiscal  1966  below  the  $100  billion  mark 
should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  the 
budget  contains  more  and  broader  pro- 
posals for  expanding  the  welfare  state 
than  any  budget  since  the  Truman  ad- 
ministrative budget  of  1950. 

The  First  National  City  Bank's  eco- 
nomic letter  of  February  1965  points  out 
that  estimated  budget  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures for  1966  are  underestimates 
since : 

As  financial  blueprints  of  the  "Great  So- 
ciety." they  contain  many  fiscal  devices  to 
minimize  reported  spending,  while  provid- 
ing many  opportunities  for  future  expansion. 


For  the  administrative  budget  alone, 
expenditures  will  total  $99.7  bilUon  and 
receipts  $94.4  billion.  On  the  more  com- 
prehensive cash  budget  basis  spending 
is  projected  at  $127.4  billion  and  receipts 
at  $123.5  billion,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $3.9 
billion.  Despite  attempts  to  economize, 
the  President  is  offering  a  budget  which 
represents  a  new  high  in  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

As  a  major  indicator  of  the  expendi- 
ture trend,  the  amoimt  of  new  spending 
authority  requested  of  Congress  is  higher 
this  year  than  ever  before.  As  the  letter 
says: 

New  obllgational  authority— appropriations 
and  other  congressional  authorizations  for 
Federal  spending  commonly  referred  to  aa 


NOA  in  the  budget  comes  to  $112.4  billion, 
including  $6  billion  put  in  as  supplementary 
requests  for  fiscal  1965.  This  is  a  sharp  rise 
from  NOA  levels  of  recent  years,  which  have 
been  close  to  the  $100  billion  mark.  More- 
over, the  "planned  deficit"  of  $5.3  billion  is 
the  sixth  straight  year  of  red  ink  In  the 
administrative  budget. 

Included  in  the  cash  budget  are  social 
security  payments,  which  raise  questions 
of  the  widest  import  this  year.  Cash 
benefits  are  expected  to  rise  by  7  percent 
beginning  July  1,  1965,  and  the  adminis- 
tration hopes  to  initiate  a  program  of 
hospital  benefits  the  following  year.  To 
finance  the  increased  benefits,  social 
security  taxes  will  increase  sharply,  ex- 
panding the  taxable  wage  base  from 
$4,800  to  $5,600  per  worker  and  increas- 
ing the  combined  employer-employee  tax 
rate  from  the  present  71/2  to  8^/2  percent 
in  1966  to  10  percent  in  1968  and  10.4 
percent  in  1971.  In  a  large  number  of 
cases,  therefore,  workers  with  several 
dependents  are  soon  going  to  be  paying 
more  in  social  security  taxes  than  in  in- 
dividual income  taxes. 

It  is  paramount  that  expenditures  be 
limited  by  eliminating  low-priority  pro- 
grams which  offer  few  benefits  for  the 
costs  involved.  In  addition,  we  must  give 
high  priority  to  a  study  of  the  economic 
effects  of  the  growing  payroll  tax,  which 
may  eventually  become  so  large  as  to 
serve  as  an  economic  impediment  to  job 
creation  and  also  as  an  incentive  to  more 
rapid  introduction  of  labor-saving  de- 
vices. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  wish  to 
include  the  First  National  City  Bank 
monthly  economic  letter  for  February 
1965  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  $127  Billion  Budget 
That  President  Johnson  is  again  holding 
administrative  budget  requests  below  the 
$100  billion  mark  captured  the  headlines 
when  he  submitted  his  fiscal  1966  budget 
proposals  to  Congress  on  January  25.  This 
gesture  of  fiscal  conservatism,  however, 
should  not  distract  attention  from  the  fact 
that  the  budget  contains  the  broadest  pro- 
posals for  expanding  the  welfare  state  since 
the  fiscal  1950  budget  during  the  Truman 
administration.  Indeed,  while  most  of  the 
Truman  proposals  died  in  Congress,  It  Is 
widely  conceded  that  the  bulk  of  President 
Johnson's  plans  will  win  approval. 

Expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1965  are  estimated  at  $99.7  billion 
and  receipts  at  $94.4  billion,  leaving  a  deficit 
of  $5.3  billion.  The  under  $100  billion  figure, 
however,  is  misleading  since  It  is  based  on 
the  narrow  administrative  budget,  which 
considerably  understates  the  fiscal  Impact 
of  Government.  On  the  more  comprehen- 
sive "cash  budget"  basis — which  includes  so- 
cial security  and  other  Government  activities 
outside  the  regular  budget — spending  next 
year  is  projected  at  $127.4  billion  and  re- 
ceipts at  $123.5  billion.  Indicating  a  deficit 
of  $3.9  billion.  On  this  basis,  expenditures 
win  rise  by  $6  billion  or  about  5  percent. 

Both  sets  of  figures  are  undoubtedly  un- 
derestimates of  spending  in  the  coming  year. 
As  financial  blueprints  of  the  "Great  Society," 
they  contain  many  fiscal  devices  to  mini- 
mize reported  spending,  whUe  providing 
many  opportunities  for  future  expansion  of 
spending  programs.  Indeed,  while  President 
Johnson  has  submitted  an  economy-size 
package  bearing  a  minimum  list  price,  Con- 
gress may  well  take  advantage  of  the  optional 
features  to  raise  the  spending  total  above  the 
$100  billion  mark  before  the  session  Is  over. 
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Summary  of  Federal  finances 
[In  billions  of  dollars] 


FL^cal  1965 

Fiscal 

Orie- 
inal 
esti- 
mate 

Xew 
esti- 
mate 

1966 
esti- 
mate 

Administrative  l)udget: 

Kxpenditures 

97.7 
89.5 

97.9 
93.0 

97.5 
91.2 

99.7 

Receipts                     

94.4 

Deficit  (-)  or  sur- 
plus (+) 

-8.2 

-4.9 

-6.3 

-5.3 

Cash  budget: 

Cash  payments.- 

Cash  receipts 

120.3 
115.5 

122.7 
119.7 

121.4 
117.4 

127.4 
123.5 

Deficit  (-)  or  sur- 
plus (+) 

-4.8 

-2.9 

-4.0 

-3,9 

National  income  budget: 
Expenditures 

118.5 
114.7 

121.5 
118.8 

121.0 
116.0 

127.0 

Receipts 

121.0 

Deficit  (— )  or  sur- 
plus (+) 


-3.9 


-2.8 


-5. 0      -6.  0 


NEITHER    EXTHAVAGANT    NOR    MISERLY 

Because  of  the  built-in  flexibility,  the  new 
document  is  not  as  susceptible  of  easy  classi- 
fication as  last  year's  economy  budget,  which 
won  widespread  approval  because  of  the  em- 
phasis placed  on  spending  restraint,  com- 
bined with  massive  income  tax  cuts.  The 
accent  this  year  has  shifted  to  increased 
spending  on  domestic  welfare  programs,  to- 
gether with  a  moderate  cut  in  excise  taxes. 

In  his  budget  message,  the  President  de- 
scribed his  fiscal  plans  as  neither  "extrava- 
gant" nor  "miserly,"  but  designed  to  pro- 
mote our  economic  growth  and  national 
strength.  Nevertheless,  while  many  elements 
of  his  program  are  similar  to  past  proposals, 
enactment  of  the  major  items  would  result 
in  the  first  major  expansion  of  Federal  wel- 
fare activities  since  the  New  Deal  era  of  the 
midthirties.     The  principal  proposals  are: 

Provide  hospital  benefits  under  social  se- 
curity and  a  7-percent  increase  in  cash  bene- 
fits. 

Reduce  excise  taxes  by  $1^4  billion. 

Give  Federal  aid  to  education  on  a  broad 
scale. 

Quadruple  spending  for  the  war  on  poverty. 

Establish  regional  medical  centers  to  fight 
major  killing  and  crippling  diseases. 

Initiate  a  massive  program  to  uplift  the 
Appalachian  region. 

Opinions  may  differ  on  the  priority  for 
these  and  other  programs  on  the  Great  So- 
ciety agenda.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  financial  cost  will  be  substantial. 
Advocates  of  new  programs  in  such  areas  as 
hospital  care  and  education  malce  no  secret 
of  the  fact  they  will  seek  to  expand  them 
once  they  become  law.  When  it  comes  to 
paying  the  bill,  however,  working  people  may 
be  in  for  a  rude  shock.  On  January  1,  1966, 
for  example,  social  security  taxes  will  be 
raised  by  more  than  $4  billion  a  year  as  the 
first  step  to  meet  costs  of  increased  benefits. 

As  the  President  has  pointed  out.  making 
a  budget  involves  "hard  decisions  and  diffi- 
cult choices."  While  expenditures  are  being 
increased  on  the  domestic  welfare  side, 
spending  for  defense,  space,  and  atomic 
energy  are  either  leveling  out  or  drifting 
downward.  At  the  same  time,  economies  are 
being  sought  through  revision  of  programs, 
as  in  the  case  of  farm  price  supports  and 
merchant  marine  subsidies,  or  through  user 
charges,  as  in  the  case  of  commercial  air- 
lines, trucks,  and  inland  waterways.  The 
President  also  promised  to  renew  his  efforts 
to  cut  costs  and  raise  productivity  In  the 
Federal  Establishment. 

Despite  these  economizing  efforts,  the  curve 
of  Federal  spending  is  headed  sharply  higher. 
A  sensitive  indicator  of  the  expenditure  trend 
is  the  amount   oX   speudlng   authority  re- 


quested of  Congress.  New  obligational  au- 
thority— appropriations  and  other  congres- 
sional authorizations  for  Federal  spending, 
commonly  referred  to  as  NOA — in  the  budget 
comes  to  $112.4  billion,  including  $6  billion 
put  in  as  supplementary  requests  for  fiscal 
1965.  This  is  a  sharp  rise  from  the  NOA 
levels  of  the  recent  years,  which  have  been 
close  to  the  $100  billion  mark.  Moreover, 
the  "planned  deficit"  of  $5.3  billion  is  the 
sixth  straight  year  of  red  ink  in  the  admin- 
istrative budget. 

In  weighing  the  current  impact  of  Federal 
spending  on  the  economy,  however,  econo- 
mists favor  the  "national  Income"  budget, 
which  shows  Federal  Income  and  outgo  on 
an  accrual  basis.  The  "planned  deficit"  for 
fiscal  1966  by  this  measure  is  S6  billion.  But 
the  deficit  is  certain  to  be  much  higher  dur- 
ing the  half  year  starting  July  1,  1965.  when 
both  the  excise  tax  cuts  and  the  increase  in 
social  security  payments  are  slated  to  take 
effect.  Clearly,  a  great  deal  of  fiscal  stimulus 
Is  planned  for  the  second  half  of  the  year. 
Moreover,  press  reports  from  Capitol  Hill 
indicate  that  Congress  may  deepen  the  slash 
in  excise  taxes  beyond  the  administration's 
request  of  $1%  billion  to  as  much  as  $4  bil- 
lion. Under  the  administration's  plan,  social 
security  payments  are  expected  to  go  up  by 
more  than  a  $1  billion  annual  rate  at  midyear 
(with  payments  retroactive  to  January  1), 
but  payroll  taxes  will  go  up  by  some  $4  bil- 
lion a  year  on  January  1,  1966,  to  finance  en- 
larged benefits  and  the  proposed  hospital  care 
plan  to  start  on  July  1,  1966. 

Federal  expenditures  by  major  function, 

fiscal  year  1966 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal 
1966 
esti- 
mated 

Change  from— 

Fiscal 
1965 
esti- 
mated 

Fiscal 

1964 

actual 

National  defense    

$51,578 
3.984 

-$582 
-59 

-$2,603 
+297 

International    affairs    and 
Finance 

Total,  Defen."* 

5."),  562 

-641 

-2,306 

Space  Research  and  Tech- 
nology  

5,100 
3,944 
2.691 

2,804 

10 
8,328 
2,663 

4,623 

11,594 

2,462 

+200 

-533 

-44 

-568 

+290 
+2,120 
+1,154 

-760 

+308 

+45 

+929 

Agriculture 

—  1,616 

Natural  resources 

+213 

Commerce  and  transporta- 
tion       

—  198 

Housing   and   community 

development 

Health,  labor,  and  welfare .. 
Education.. 

+90 
+2,853 
+1. 324 

Veterans  benefits  and  serv- 
ices  

-869 

Interest       ,           

+829 

General  government 

+182 

Total,  nondefensc- 

Allowances: 

Appalachia    

44,219 

107 
400 

600 

+2, 212 

+104 
+300 

-233 

+3. 737 

+107 

Contingencies 

+400 

Less:  Interfund  transac- 
tions     .. - 

-64 

Total,  budget  expendi- 
tures 

99,687 

32,898 
5,188 

+2,206 

+3,853 
+54 

+2.003 

Trust  fund  expenditures 
(including  Government- 
sponsored  enterprises) 

Less:  Intragovernmental 
transactions,  etc 

+4,013 
—1,049 

Total,  cash  outlays 

127,398 

+6,005 

+7,066 

'  Note.— Details  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of 
rounding. 

LEVELING    OUT    IN    DEFENSE    AND    SPACE 

Of  all  the  major  spending  proposals,  the 
least  controversial  are  likely  to  be  in  the 
defense  area,  where  expenditures  are  being 
cut  $582  million  to  $51.6  billion.  This  total, 
moreover,  is  $2.6  billion  below  the  1964  figure. 
A  powerful  military  posture,  the  perceptible 
relaxation  in  relations  with  Russia,  and  the 
economizing  efforts  of  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  are  contributing  to  the  decline  In 


outlays.  In  a  period  of  revolutionary  changes 
in  weapons  technology.  President  Johnson's 
military  spending  philosophy — expressed  in 
his  defense  message  last  month — deserves 
wide  support: 

Outmoded  weapons  must  be  replaced  by 
new  ones. 

Obsolete  equipment  and  installations  must 
be  eliminated. 

Costly  duplication  of  effort  must  be  elimi- 
nated. 

New  weapons  provided  for  in  the  budget 
are  an  improved  version  of  the  Polaris  mis- 
sile, a  new  air-to-ground  attack  missile,  the 
F-111  (formerly  TFX)  fighter  plane  and  the 
SR-71  intercontinental  reconnalsance  plane 
unveiled  last  year.  Development  will  con- 
tinue on  the  Nike  X  antimissile  system  and 
work  will  be  started  on  the  C-5A — a  giant 
transport  airplane  that  may  also  become  a 
commercial  airliner  with  twice  the  capacity 
of  present  jetliners.  On  the  other  hand, 
cost  savings  of  some  $4.8  billion  a  year  are 
projected  by  1966  from  levels  3  years  earlier. 

Outlays  for  atomic  energy  are  also  headed 
lower  for  the  second  straight  year,  reflect- 
ing the  test  ban  treaty  and  other  attempts 
to  control  the  buildup  of  nuclear  arms.  After 
a  rapid  climb,  expenditures  for  the  space 
program  are  slated  to  rise  by  only  $200  mil- 
lion to  $5.1  billion  in  the  coming  year.  While 
proceeding  with  its  man-on-the-moon  proj- 
ect for  1970,  the  Space  Administration  is 
also  seeking  funds  to  start  development  of 
an  unmanned  spacecraft  to  explore  Mars  in 
1971. 

The  actual  trend  of  the  international  af- 
fairs and  flnance  category — which  encom- 
passes our  foreign  aid  and  trade  activities- 
is  confused  by  the  complicated  bookkeeping 
employed.  Though  net  spending  is  shown 
as  declining  slightly,  this  may  well  be  more 
apparent  than  real. 

GROWTH  IN  EDUCATION  AND  WELFARE 

Sharing  the  spotlight  on  the  domestic  side 
are  the  sharp  increases  projected  for  educa- 
tion, social  security,  and  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. New  obligational  authority  of  $4.1 
billion -is  being  requested  for  education;  ac- 
tual spending  in  the  coming  year  is  estimated 
at  $2.7  billion,  up  more  than  75  percent  from 
the  current  year.  The  largest  part  of  the  in- 
crease will  come  in  a  request  for  grants  to 
elementary  and  high  school  districts  cal- 
culated on  a  formula  ba.sed  on  numbers  of 
pupils  from  poor  families.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  some  85  percent  of  school  dis- 
tricts across  the  Nation  would  qualify  for 
grants.  Other  programs  would  benefit  pri- 
vate and  parochial  school  students  as  well 
as  public  school  pupils. 

The  biggest  single  increase  in  the  whole 
budget  comes  under  the  omnibus  heading  of 
Health,  Labor,  and  Welfare,  with  spending 
slated  to  rise  by  $2.1  billion  to  $8.3  billion  in 
fiscal  1966.  Including  a  downpayment  on  the 
proposed  regional  medical  centers,  spending 
for  health  services  and  research  is  slated  to 
rise  by  $400  million  to  $2.2  billion.  Labor 
and  manpower  development  programs  will 
continue  their  steady  expansion  of  recent 
years,  while  public  assistance  payments  are 
expected  to  rise  by  half  a  billion.  As  men- 
tioned earlier,  outlays  for  the  war  on  poverty 
are  slated  to  quadruple  to  $1.3  billion. 

Though  not  included  in  the  administrative 
budget,  the  social  security  system  will  In- 
volve questions  of  the  widest  import  this 
year.  The  administration  is  proposing  to 
raise  cash  benefits  by  7  percent  beginning 
July  1,  1965,  and  to  initiate  a  program  of  hos- 
pital benefits  to  begin  a  year  later.  Mean- 
while, to  pay  for  the  increased  benefits — on 
top  of  commitments  arising  from  the  ma- 
turing of  the  system — social  security  taxes 
are  to  be  raised  sharply.  This  would  involve 
expanding  the  taxable  wage  base  from  $4,800 
to  $5,600  per  worker  and  Increasing  the  com- 
bined employer-employee  tax  rate  from  the 
present  7>/4  to  81/2  percent  in  1966,  to  10  per- 
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.»nt  in  1968  and  to  10.4  percent  in  1971.  In 
many  cases,  therefore,  workers  with  several 
?on^ndents  will  sooner  or  later  be  paying 
Se  in  social  security  taxes  than  in  individ- 
ual income  taxes.  Moreover,  the  proposed 
nrLram  would  provide  only  hospital  and 
Cursing  care  costs  and  not  the  cost  of  physl- 
rians'  fees  and  drugs  as  many  people  have 
aSumed  from  the  heated  discussions  of 
"Medicare." 

TAXES   AND   THE    GREAT   SOCIETY 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  last 
month  the  President  said  that  the  Great 
society  would  not  "flower  spontaneously  from 
swelling  riches  and  surging  power."  But  he 
also  admitted  that  "It  will  not  be  the  gift  of 
Government  or  the  creation  of  Presidents. 

What  should  be  no  less  clear  is  that  the 
Great  Society  cannot  be  built  without  a 
strong  rapidly  growing  private  economy. 
This  means  that  further  efforts  must  be  made 
to  reform  our  tax  system  to  provide  greater 
Incentives  for  people  to  work  and  create— 
for  their  own  benefit  as  well  as  for  the  com- 
mon interest.  Even  nominally  Socialist  gov- 
ernments abroad  are  reforming  their  reve- 
nue systems  to  get  away  from  excessive 
reliance  on  income  and  payroll  taxes  that 
discourage  people  from  seeking  or  offering 

work. 

With  further  restructuring  of  our  tax  sys- 
tem In  mind,  therefore.  Congress  should  not 
go  beyond  the  $1%  billion  excise  reduction 
proposed  by  the  aciministration.  Meanwhile, 
expenditures  should  be  limited  by  eliminat- 
ing low-priority  spending  programs  that  of- 
fer few  benefits  for  the  costs  invofved.  Con- 
sideration should  also  be  given  to  the  possible 
need  for  altering  the  payroll  tax  underpin- 
ning the  social  security  system,  which  may 
in  time  come  to  weigh  too  heavily  on  active 
workers  and  employers  in  our  productive 
organization. 

The  continuing  goal  should  be  further 
reductions  in  individual  and  corporate  in- 
come tax  rates,  combined  with  simplifying 
reforms.  The  new  budget  document  amply 
conlirms  the  benefits  gained  from  last  year's 
$14  billion  tax  cut.  Releasing  the  tax  brakes 
has  resulted  in  such  an  economic  upsurge 
that  Federal  revenues  from  individual  and 
corporate  Income  taxes  are  continuing  to  rise 
without  Interruption:  from  $72.2  billion  in 
fiscal  1964  to  $72.6  billion  In  1965  and  an  esti- 
mated $75.8  billion  in  fiscal  1966.  This  is 
a  success  story  that  needs  to  be  repeated. 


LITHUANIAN      INDEPENDENCE:       A 
VICTIM  OF  SOVIET  IMPERIALISM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood  1  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  this  subject  following 
my  remarks  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  as 
we  commemorate  the  47th  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  independence  we  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  great  and  gallant  people.  Lith- 
uanians are  a  people  who  have  suffered 


much,  but  they  are  also  a  people  who 
have  achieved  much.  Western  civiliza- 
tion is  the  richer  for  Lithuania  and  on 
this  occasion  we  express  our  gratitude 
for  its  rich  and  meaningful  contributions. 
Certainly,  the  United  States  is  a  more 
abundant  nation  for  having  received 
within  its  massive  population  this  truly 
gifted  and  hardworking  people. 

In  commemorating  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence we  as  Members  of  Congress 
have  the  opportunity  to  convey  the  feel- 
ings of  our  people  for  the  oppressed 
people  of  Lithuania.  But.  on  the  other 
hand,  we  can  use  this  opportunity  to 
convey  also  to  the  people  of  the  world 
the  nature  of  Soviet  imperialism;  and 
it  is  on  this  subject  of  imperialism  that 
I  wish  to  say  a  few  words. 

Soviet  imperialism  is  the  challenge  of 
the  20th  century. 

Soviet  imperialism  is  a  challenge  for 
you;  it  is  a  challenge  for  me;  it  is  a 
challenge  for  all  people  who  seek  nothing 
more  in  this  world  than  to  live  in  peace. 
Ever  since  the  day  when  the  Commu- 
nists seized  power  in  Russia,  they  and 
their  followers  throughout  the  world 
have  with  brazen  disregard  for  the  truth 
charged  Western  democracies  with  "im- 
perialism." 

We  of  the  West  were  the  "warmon- 
gers;" we  were  the  "imperialists;"  we 
were  the  "oppressors"  of  mankind,  the 
curse  of  humanity,  the  antichrist,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  modern  age. 

And  the  Communists?  They  were, 
according  to  their  twisted  thinking,  the 
evangels  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  democ- 
racy; they  were  the  hope  of  civilization, 
and  indeed,  the  wave  of  the  future. 

The  Communists  have  never  ceased  to 
stress  their  claim  to  be  the  real  saviours 
of  mankind.  In  every  corner  of  the 
earth  the  Soviets  have  hammered  away 
at  this  propaganda  fiction.  They  have 
spent  bUUons  of  dollars  for  this  purpose 
and  have,  furthermore,  charged  their 
miUtant.  obscurantist  followers  with  the 
duty  as  Communists  to  preach  their 
gospel  of  hatred  and  deception. 

It  is  a  shocking  spectacle,  indeed,  to 
behold  that  many  peoples  of  the  world 
have  actually  been  taken  in  by  their 
cleverly  calculated  untruths. 

Unfortunately,  these  naive  people,  for 
naive  is  what  they  are— these  people 
have  not  heard  the  truth  of  Soviet  im- 
perialism. They  have  not  heard  that  the 
Communist  gospel  is  not  one  of  man- 
kind's redemption,  but  of  mankind's  en- 
slavement. Theirs  is  a  gospel  that  is 
death  for  humanity.  It  brings  no  hope 
to  the  miserable :  it  lights  no  way  to  hap- 
piness and  prosperity;  it  opens  up  no 
doors  to  a  new  life  for  mankind;  its 
record  is  one  of  failure  in  human  effort 
and  depression  of  the  himian  spirit;  for 
in  the  accoutrements  of  every  Commu- 
nist are  the  chains  of  tyranny  and  sup- 
pression. 

But  how  many  peoples  in  Asia  and 
Africa  who  have  fallen  victims  to  Soviet 
propaganda  know  this? 

How  many  of  them  have  heard  of  the 
fate  of  Lithuania  and  her  sister  Baltic 

States? 

How  many  have  heard  of  the  reign  of 
terror  that  the  Soviets  have  visited  upon 
Eastern  Europe? 


How  many  of  them  know  the  truth  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  inhumanity  toward 

man?  .  ,, 

The  truth  of  Soviet  imperialism  must 
reach  those  peoples.  They  must  know 
the  true  story  of  Lithuania.  They  must 
know  the  unhappy  events  that  befell 
that  once  free  and  prosperous  nation. 
They  must  know  that  it  was  the  Soviet 
Union  which  willfully  and  wantonly  de- 
stroyed the  independence  of  this  free  na- 
tional republic. 

During  the  interwar  period  when 
Lithuania  was  a  free  and  independent 
nation,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Uthu- 
anian  Government  were  bound  by  a  se- 
ries of  treaties  which  recognized  one 
fundamental  and  vital  principle  in  the 
conduct  of  international  affairs,  and  that 
principle  was  this:  The  Soviet  Union 
pledged  that  it  would  respect  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  and  the  national  in- 
dependence of  Lithuania. 

In  the  peace  treaty  between  both  na- 
tions, in  the  nonaggression  pact,  and  in 
numerous  ot^er  instruments  negotiated 
between  the  Lithuanian  and  Soviet  Gov- 
ernments, ,  this  principle  was  given  a 
prominent  place.  And  yet.  despite  these 
repeated  pledges  of  fidelity,  despite  So- 
viet reassurances  in  the  Mutual  Assist- 
ance Treaty  of  1939— a  treaty  which  was 
imposed  upon  Lithuania  in  violation  of 
other  treaties  and  required  the  station- 
ing of  Soviet  troops  on  Lithuanian  soil— 
despite  all  these  assurances,  the  Soviet 
Union  broke  this  pledge  when  in  June 
1940     Soviet     armed     forces     invaded 

Lithuania.  .     ^  ,  -  „        . 

The  history  of  Lithuama  that  followed 
is  a  famUiar  story  to  all  Americans:  in- 
corporation into  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a  repub- 
lic mass  deportations;  total  terror;  and 
attempted  destruction  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole  by  forced  sovietization.  This 
is  the  same  general  pattern  of  Commu- 
nist oppression  we  have  seen  dupUcated 
in  one  way  or  another  throughout  East- 
ern Europe,  in  China,  North  Korea. 
North  Vietnam,  and  in  Cuba. 

Such  has  been  the  "enlightened  rule 
of  the  Soviet  oppressors. 

On  this  47th  anniversary  of  Lithua- 
nian independence  all  the  free  world 
should  take  a  moment  and  consider  the 
fate  of  this  unfortunate  country. 

Here  is  a  clear  case  of  Communist 
aggression. 

Here  is  a  clear  case  of  national  oppres- 
sion on  a  vast  scale. 

Here  is  a  clear  case  of  Soviet  impe- 
rialism that  gives  proof  to  the  Ue  of 
Soviet  propaganda. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  message  that 
Lithuanian  independence  conveys  to  the 
outer  world. 

This  is  the  message— a  message  of 
tyranny,  oppression,  inhumanity— that 
we  bring  to  the  free  world  when  we  pause 
for  these  few  moments  to  pay  tribute  to 
Lithuania. 

I  join  with  all  of  you  here  today  in 
commemorating  this  anniversary  of  a 
great  and  heroic  people.  Lithuamans 
deserved  a  far  better  fate  than  their  sub- 
jugation to  Moscow.  But,  I  know  as 
indeed  all  of  you  know  that,  however  op- 
pressive may  be  the  burdens  of  Soviet 
domination,  however  grim  may  be  the 
prospects  for  happiness  in  the  future. 
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however  distressing  may  be  their  trials 
and  tribulations,  the  people  of  Lithuania 
will  resist;  they  will  survive  as  a  nation; 
they  will  live  on;  they  will  preserve  the 
glorious  idea  of  nationhood  that  is 
Lithuania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  extension  to  my 
remarks  today  I  would  like  to  include  a 
copy  of  a  letter  sent  by  the  Honorable 
George  W.  Ball,  Acting  Secretai-y  of 
State,  dated  February  7.  1965,  to  the 
Honorable  Joseph  Kajeckas,  Charge 
d  Affaires  ad  interim  of  Lithuania. 

The  letter  follows; 

Dep.^rtment  of  State. 
WashiJigton,  February  7. 1965. 
Mr.  Joseph  Kajeckas, 
Charge  d'Affaires  ad  Interim  of  Lithuania. 

Dear  Mr.  Charge  d'affaires:  On  the  oc- 
casion of  the  47th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's 
National  Day  I  am  pleased  to  express  to  you 
the  sincere  good  wishes  of  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  United  States. 

Nearly  25  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
sovereign  Lithuanian  nation  lost  its  na- 
tional Independence  in  the  wake  of  the 
Illegal  annexation  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Lithua- 
nian people  and  their  yearning  to  live  in 
freedom  and  independence  have  not  been 
dimmed  throughout  these  years. 

In  recognition  of  the  right  of  a  free  people 
to  national  self-determination,  the  U.S. 
Government  has  firmly  and  consistently 
stood  by  Its  declared  policy  of  nonrecognl- 
tlon  of  the  forcible  incorporation  of  Lith- 
uania into  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United 
States  thereby  not  only  accords  recognition 
to  the  Lithuanian  people's  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  national  independ- 
ence, but  expresses  its  confidence  that  this 
cause  will  ultimately  prevail. 
Sincerely  yours. 

George  W.  Ball, 
Acting  Secretary. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  for  tak- 
ing this  time  so  we  might  pause  to  re- 
member this  important  day  in  the  his- 
tory of  Lithuania  and  in  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

Forty-seven  years  ago  the  courageous 
people  of  Lithuania  won  their  independ- 
ence and  for  a  little  more  than  two  dec- 
ades they  shared  a  place  with  the  free- 
men of  the  world.  In  1940  their  freedom 
was  ruthlessly  taken  from  them  by  the 
tyranny  of  Joseph  Stalin,  but  their  love 
for  freedom  could  not  be  extinguished. 
Nor  shall  we  who  are  fortunate  to  retain 
our  freedom  forget  our  friends  of  Lithu- 
ania because  they  lost  thsirs.  We  shall 
continue  to  reserve  for  them  their  right- 
ful place    n  the  free  world. 

But  remembering  is  not  enough.  Pay- 
ing tribute  to  those  brave  Lithuanians 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  is  not  enough. 
Nor  is  paying  tribute  to  the  Lithuanian 
Americans  who  have  and  continue  to 
contribute  so  much  to  our  society  enough. 
Much  more  needs  to  be  done.  That  is 
why  I  have  joined  my  colleagues  in  in- 
troducing legislation  to  establish  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Captive  Nations — a 
committee  that  would  focus  year-round 


attention  on  developing  and  pursuing 
policies  that  will  help  regain  independ- 
ence for  the  peoples  of  all  captive  na- 
tions. 

I  have  also  introduced  legislation  urg- 
ing the  President  to  bring  the  plight  of 
the  Baltic  States  before  the  United  Na- 
tions requesting  that  the  Soviet  Union 
withdraw  their  troops  and  return  all 
Baltic  exiles  from  Siberia  to  their  home- 
land. This  legislation  would  also  call 
for  free  elections  under  United  Nations 
supervision  in  Lithuania  and  the  other 
Baltic  States. 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
attend  a  celebration  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day  in  my  hometown  of 
Amsterdam,  N.Y.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
people,  the  beautiful  costumes,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  occasion  could  not  help 
but  make  everyone  there,  whether  of 
Lithuanian  extraction  or  not,  feel  a 
part  of  their  heritage  and  feel  honored  to 
share  with  them  the  cause  for  the  free- 
dom of  their  relatives  and  loved  ones  in 
Lithuania. 

So  it  is  with  a  special  pride  that  I 
join  in  the  pledge,  v/hich  all  freemen 
must  share,  that  we  continue  to  fight  to 
preserve  and  expand  our  freedom — 
realizing  that  if  we  are  to  be  truly  free 
the  people  of  Lithuania,  as  well  as  all 
men,  must  fill  their  place  in  the  family 
of  independent  nations. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  fitting  that  we  should  pause  today  to 
commemorate  an  event  that  occurred  47 
years  ago  in  the  homeland  of  a  valiant 
Baltic  people,  one  whose  sufferings  since 
the  early  part  of  World  War  II  mark  one 
of  the  grimmest  chapters  of  modern  his- 
tory. 

On  February  16,  1918,  following  more 
than  a  century  of  oppression  under  czar- 
ist  Russia,  Lithuania  was  at  last  able  to 
proclaim  its  independence.  For  22  brief 
but  memorable  years,  marked  by  great 
progress,  the  Lithuanian  people  breathed 
the  exhilarating  air  of  national  inde- 
pendence. But  this  period  of  freedom 
was  brought  to  a  close  in  June  1940  as  the 
Soviet  Union,  faced  by  an  expanding 
Nazi  Germany,  violated  its  agreements 
with  Lithuania  and  occupied  the  coun- 
try, along  with  its  sister  Baltic  States, 
Latvia  and  Estonia.  But  despite  the  de- 
struction of  Nazi  Germany,  the  Baltic 
States  still  remain  under  tight  Soviet 
control  today. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  never  had 
to  live  under  occupation  by  a  totalitarian 
power,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  fully 
the  enormity  of  the  depredations  suffered 
by  the  people  of  Lithuania  in  that  most 
catastrophic  period  beginning  in  1940. 
The  flights  of  families  before  the  Com- 
munist and  Nazi  invading  armies,  the 
retributions  and  the  vengeance  of  op- 
pressors against  patriotic  resistance,  the 
losses  under  air  attack,  the  mass  depor- 
tations, the  mass  executions,  the  sacri- 
fices of  Lithuanian  freedom  fighters 
struggling  against  impossible  odds— these 
and  a  thousand  cruel  injustices  were  all 
heaped  upon  one  small  people. 

Just  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  some  of 
these  statistics  mean  in  a  little  country 
of  only  about  3  million  inhabitants ; 

Some  45,000  Lithuanians  deported, 
many  of  them  never  to  be  heard  of  again, 


during  the  initial  period  of  Soviet  rule  in 
Lithuania  in  1940  and  1941. 

About  200,000  including  almost  the  en- 
tire Jewish  population  of  Lithuania,  ex- 
terminated during  the  period  of  Nazi 
occupation  from  June  1941  through  July 
1944. 

About  80,000  Lithuanians  fleeing  to 
Western  zones  of  Germany  as  the  ad- 
vancing Soviet  armies  again  approached 
Lithuania  in  July  of  1944. 

Some  60,000  Lithuanians  found  by  the 
Soviets  in  Eastern  Germany  and  sent  to 
Siberia. 

About  1,700  Lithuanians  executed  by 
the  Communists  following  mass  trials, 
many  because  of  their  activity  in  the 
Lithuanian  underground  and  their  op- 
position to  Soviet  rule. 

Nearly  145,000  Lithuanians  deported 
by  the  Communists  in  1945  and  1946. 

Nearly  12,000  resistance  fighters  killed, 
according  to  the  statement  in  February 
1949  of  a  Communist  official  in  Lithu- 
ania, who  admitted  that  the  struggle 
against  Lithuanian  resistance  was  still 
continuing. 

About  60,000  Lithuanians  deported  in 
March  1949  following  passive  resistance 
by  the  farm  population  to  the  collectivi- 
zation of  agriculture. 

These  figures  do  not  of  course  begin  to 
tell  the  whole  story,  but  they  do.  I  believe, 
make  one  4>hing  painfully  clear:  After 
these  and  other  population  shifts  and 
mass  killings,  there  can  hardly  be  an 
adult  Lithuanian  who  has  not  felt  the 
Nazi-  or  Soviet-caused  loss  of  loved  ones, 
through  separation  or  death.  The  har- 
rowing example  of  Lithuania  since  1940 
Is  an  appalling  human  tragedy,  deeply 
felt  by  the  million  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian extraction,  and  directly  experi- 
enced by  the  thousands  of  Lithuanians 
who  have  come  to  this  country  since 
World  War  II. 

Such  an  experience  would  have  broken 
the  spirit  of  any  people  less  stanchly 
patriotic  than  the  Lithuanians.  The 
world  can  never  undo  the  suffering  which 
has  been  the  lot  of  this  brave  little  land, 
but  we  can  work  for  the  day  when  Lithu- 
anians are  again  free  to  join  in  the  cele- 
bration of  independence  day  on  their 
native  soil. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  never  recognized  the  Soviets' 
incorporation  of  Lithuania  into  the 
U.S.S.R.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
add  my  hopes  and  prayers  to  those  ex- 
pressed today  that  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence will  be  restored  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
February  16.  Lithuanians  everywhere  are 
celebrating  the  47th  anniversary  of  their 
independence. 

In  1918,  Lithuania  shook  off  120  years 
of  czarist  rule  and  became  a  free  self- 
governing  land.  But  the  light  of  free- 
dom in  this  small  and  proud  nation  was 
snuffed  out  in  1940  when  she  was  tram- 
pled upon  by  the  heel  of  Communist 
Russia. 

During  her  22  short  years  of  freedom, 
Lithuania's  accomplishments  were  out- 
standing. In  the  field  of  education,  the 
number  of  her  primary  schools  nearly 
quadrupled;  over  100  secondary  schools 
were  built;  and  over  4,000  advanced  stu- 
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dents  enrolled  in  the  University  of  Kau- 
nas Culturally,  every  city  in  Lithuania 
of  more  than  5,000  people  supported 
opera  seasons  and  gave  all  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  the  world's  greatest  artists 
and  operas.  Industry  and  commerce 
soared,  and  nearly  everyone  with  any 
ambition  had  his  own  home  or  farm. 

This,  briefly,  is  what  freedom  wrought 
m  22  years  for  the  Lithuanian  people. 

Today,  they  are  again  suffering  under 
the  cruel  hardships  of  Russian  imperial- 
ism. But  we  can  be  sure  from  the  past 
history  of  the  Lithuanian  people  that, 
although  they  may  be  persecuted  and 
their  land  devastated,  their  courage  and 
spirit  lives  on.  Their  devotion  to  free- 
dom is  indestructible.  Recalling  Lith- 
uania's past  heroic  history,  we  can  un- 
derstand why  she  will  and  must  with  our 
help  and  the  help  of  God  regain  her 
freedom. 

On  this  day,  the  47th  anniversary  of 
their  independence,  we  extend  our  mes- 
sage of  hope  to  the  people  of  Lithuania, 
and  once  again  renew  our  vow  to  perse- 
vere in  working  for  the  independence  of 
their  homeland.  May  we  pray  that  di- 
vine providence  will  speed  the  day  of 
destruction  of  Communist  tyranny  in 
Lithuania  so  its  people  may  again  enjoy 
liberty  and  peace,  and  she  can  take  her 
rightful  place  among  the  free  nations  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  have  suffered  many  long 
years  of  foreign  oppression.  Today  they 
remain  under  the  yoke  of  Soviet  im- 
perialism, incorporated  into  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Forty-seven  years  ago  the  Lithuanian 
people  achieved  independence  after  120 
years  of  czarist  domination  followed  by 
a  brief  period  of  occupation  by  the  Ger- 
mans during  World  War  I.  No  sooner 
had  the  Germans  evacuated  than  the 
newly  formed  Red  army  invaded  and  in- 
stalled a  puppet  government.  But  in 
1920  the  Communists  were  driven  out  by 
Lithuanian  and  Polish  forces. 

In  the  treaty  between  independent 
Lithuania  and  Russia,  the  Soviets  re- 
nounced for  all  time  any  claim  of  sov- 
ereignty over  Lithuania.  Through  the 
benefit  of  hindsight  we  nov;  know  all  too 
well  that  the  Communists  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  violate  any  solemn  agreement  in 
order  to  bring  more  and  more  people 
and  territory  under  their  control. 

But  at  that  time,  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple had  every  reason  to  look  forward  to 
a  much  deserved  era  of  national  develop- 
ment in  freedom  and  self-respect.  The 
enhghtened  leaders  of  Lithuania  estab- 
lished a  progressive  constitutional  de- 
mocracy, recognized  by  the  major  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

But  troubles  continued  to  plague  this 
tiny  nation  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
more  powerful  neighbors  determined  to 
destroy  Lithuanian  independence,  In 
spite  of  her  desire  to  remain  neutral,  and 
the  fact  that  she  threatened  no  one.  In 
March  of  1939  the  Nazis  delivered  an 
ultimatum,  demanding  the  city  of 
Memel,  which  was  yielded. 

When  the  Nazis  and  the  Soviets  con- 
cluded their  agreement,  the  Communists 
were  then  given  a  free  hand  to  take  over 
Lithuania,  in  spite  of  the  earlier  treaty 


and  a  subsequent  nonaggression  pact 
signed  in  1926.  The  Soviets  occupied 
Lithuania  in  1940  and  absorbed  it  into 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  pattern  of  World  War  n  was  re- 
peated; Lithuania  suffered  under  the 
wartime  occupation  of  the  Nazis  and 
then  the  return  of  the  Red  army.  The 
tiny  nation  was  exploited  economically, 
and  many  of  its  citizens  were  liquidated 
and  deported. 

In  spite  of  these  unending  series  of 
disasters  the  Lithuanians  have  never  re- 
linquished their  love  of  freedom,  their 
desire  for  independence.  AH  attempts  to 
extinguish  the  Lithuanian  spirit  of  lib- 
erty will  fail,  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Lithuanians  form  one  of  the  oldest  na- 
tional groups  in  Europe.  Centuries  ago, 
late  in  the  Middle  Ages,  they  established 
an  independent  state  in  northeastern 
Europe,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bal- 
tic. They  had  their  glorious  days  but  in 
modern  times  fate  has  not  been  kind  to 
them.  Toward  the  end  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury the  country  became  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire,  and  Lithuanians  its  discon- 
tented subjects.  These  liberty-loving 
and  independent-minded  people  were 
never  reconciled  to  the  czarist  regime, 
and  during  the  First  World  War  when 
that  regime  was  shattered,  Lithuanians 
saw  their  dream  come  true.  On  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1918,  they  proclaimed  their  na- 
tional independence  and  set  up  their  own 
democratic  form  of  government.  Soon 
that  government  was  duly  recognized  by 
other  sovereign  states,  and  Lithuania 
was  admitted  into  the  community  of  free 
and  independent  nations.  In  the  course 
of  two  decades,  during  the  interwar  years, 
industrious  and  energetic  Lithuanians 
made  their  homeland  a  prosperous,  pro- 
gressive and  happy  land  In  which  every- 
one was  enjoying  full  political,  economic, 
and  religious  freedom. 

All  this  was  suddenly  transformed  very 
early  in  the  last  war  when  they  were 
robbed  of  their  freedom.  In  mid-1940 
Lithuania  was  annexed  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Since  then  these  stouthearted 
souls  have  been  suffering  under  alien 
tyranny  and  have  been  longing  for  their 
freedom.  On  the  47th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day  we  all 
hope  for  their  freedom  from  Communist 
totalitarian  tyranny. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  national 
Ideals  and  national  goals  vary  greatly 
among  different  nations,  depending  on 
their  economic,  social,  and  cultural  sta- 
tus, on  the  geographic  location  of  their 
countries,  on  their  human  and  natural 
resouixes,  and  also  on  the  political  ma- 
turity of  their  respective  peoples,  and 
especially  of  their  leaders.  And  there 
are  no  limits  to  the  number  of  ways  by 
which  such  ideals  may  be  realized,  such 
goals  may  be  attained.  But  for  the  reali- 
zation and  attainment  of  any,  or  all  na- 
tional ideals  and  goals  there  is  one  cate- 
gorical prerequisite,  one  indispensable 
condition:  nations  and  peoples  aiming 
to  attain  certain  great  goals  must  have 
the  freedom  to  develop  the  maximum 
capabilities  of  their  citizens  in  many 
spheres  of  productive  and  creative  ac- 
tivity. That  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween conditions  In  free  societies,  and 


those  prevailing  in  closed  and  rigidly 
regimented  and  practically  enslaved  so- 
cieties and,  that  itself  marks  and  distin- 
guishes individualist,  independent-mind- 
ed peoples  from  those  downtrodden  and 
oppressed  under  tyrannical  regimes. 

The  Lithuanian  people  had  their  goals 
and  ideals,  and  they  had  been  working 
for  their  realization  when  late  in  the 
18th  centui-y  they  were  robbed  of  their 
freedom,  thus  bringing  to  a  halt  all  their 
efforts  to  that  end.  After  suffering  under 
Russia's  czarist  regime  for  more  than 
100  years,  they  then  attained  their  goal 
by  proclaiming  their  independence  on 
February  16.  1918.  That  day  marked 
the  most  glorious  event  in  Lithuanian 
modern  history.  But  they  did  not  enjoy 
their  freedom  for  long.  At  first  It  seemed 
that  Hitler's  Nazis  were  threatening 
Lithuania's  independence,  but  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  last  war,  it  was  the  Red 
army  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  treacher- 
ously robbed  Lithuanians  of  their  free- 
dom and  then  enslaved  them  under  com- 
munism. Today  they  are  still  suffering 
under  Communist  tyranny.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  celebration  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day  is  to  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  independence 
among  the  Lithuanian  people  and  inspire 
them  with  some  hope  for  their  eventual 
freedom.  I  will  gladly  do  my  best  to  do 
everything  possible  to  see  these  people 
attain  their  national  goal,  their  inde- 
pendence. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a 
day  of  pride  and  sorrow.  Pride,  because 
It  was  on  February  16,  47  years  ago,  that 
the  people  of  Lithuania,  after  a  history 
scarred  by  oppression,  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  tyranny  and  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence. And  sorrow,  because  freedom 
had  but  a  short  day  In  Lithuania. 

In  1940  this  tiny  Baltic  State  was 
caught  between  the  menacing  pincers  of 
the  Soviet  Union  on  one  side  and  Nazi 
Germany  on  the  other.  It  was  Lithu- 
ania's fate  to  fall  under  the  heel  of  both 
tyrants.  The  Russian  Bolsheviks 
marched  In  that  year,  and  except  for  a 
3-year  occupation  by  Hitler,  have  kept 
Lithuania  under  Communist  rule  ever 
since. 

Though  their  liberty  has  been  cruelly 
snuffed  out,  we  must  never  turn  our 
backs  on  these  courageous  people  who 
have  paid  the  heavy  price  of  living  under 
Communist  oppression. 

While  they  no  longer  are  free  to  live 
their  own  lives  in  dignity,  to  enjoy  their 
own  culture,  to  pursue  their  own  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  social  institutions, 
they  have  never  lost  their  hope  for  a 
free  future. 

Let  us,  therefore,  on  this  day  pledge 
that  their  cause  will  not  be  forgotten  as 
long  as  they  are  not  free. 

As  the  late  President  Kennedy  once 
said  In  a  memorable  speech : 

Together  we  must  work  to  strengthen  the 
spirit  of  those  Europeans  who  are  not  free 
to  reestablish  their  old  ties  to  freedom  and 
the  West,  so  that  their  desire  for  liberty  and 
sense  of  nationhood  will  survive  for  future 
expression.  We  ask  those  who  would  be  our 
adversaries  to  understand  that  In  our  rela- 
tions with  them,  we  will  not  bargain  one 
nation's  interest  against  another's  and  that 
the  commitment  to  the  cause  of  freedom  is 
common  to  us  all. 
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Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  observe  the  47th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania. Although  the  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence was  short  lived,  it  remains  the 
hope  of  liberty-loving  peoples  through- 
out the  world  that  there  will  come  a  day 
when  the  people  of  Lithuania  will  be  re- 
leased from  the  yoke  of  Soviet  Commu- 
nist power. 

In  our  annual  observance  here,  we  give 
encouragement  to  a  gallant  little  nation 
which  has  been  officially  silenced  tem- 
porarily, but  whose  leaders  in  exile  have 
won  our  admiration  and  are  deserving 
of  our  encouragement  in  their  continu- 
ing fight  to  regain  their  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms,  as  well  as 
their  properties  and  business  enterprises 
which  have  been  confiscated. 

In  my  experience  in  public  service, 
both  in  Connecticut  and  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  in  my  work  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  Europe  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  have  worked 
with  many  Americans  of  Lithuanian  ori- 
gin, and  with  many  Lithuanians  in 
America  and  in  Europe,  and  I  have  be- 
come convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  their 
purpose  and  the  strength  of  their  desire 
for  freedom.  Truly,  they  are  suppressed 
and  oppressed,  but  so  long  as  the  flame 
of  freedom  burns  before  them  they  will 
not  succumb  totally  to  Soviet  enslave- 
ment. 

With  permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  letter  received 
by  me  this  week  from  the  Most  Reverend 
V.  J.  Brizgys.  of  2701  West  68th  Street. 
Chicago.  111..  60629,  the  bishop  of  Kaunas, 
Lithuania. 

In  the  words  of  Bishop  Brizgys: 

The  cross  which  the  Lithuanian  nation 
and  countrv  is  bearing  is  an  onerous  one. 
The  nation  does  not  stop  yearning  for  free- 
dom. In  spirit  it  is  wholeheartedly  with  the 
free  world. 

The  letter  follows: 

Febrtjaet  11. 1965. 
Representative  J.  S.  Monagan, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  has  always  been  my  great 
honor  and  pleasure  to  express  at  least  a 
brief  note  of  thanks,  appreciation  and  re- 
spect to  those  friends  of  Lithuania  who.  on 
February  16 — the  Independence  Day  of  Lithu- 
ania—affirm their  friendship  and  sympathy 
to  the  Lithuanian  nation.  Inasmuch,  as  I 
shall  not  be  in  the  United  States  on  Febru- 
ary 16  of  this  year,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  gratitude  and  appreciation  in  advance 
to  all  who  will  remember  Lithuania  on  her 
Independence  Day. 

I  also  would  like  to  share  with  you  the 
most  recent  news  from  Lithuania.  The  Rus- 
sian occupation  forces  have  not  softened. 
Forcible  Russiflcation  continues.  Greater 
pressure  upon  teachers,  officials,  and  Judges, 
to  be  propagandists  for  godless  atheism,  Is 
stressed.  Those  practicing  their  faith  are 
constantly  persecuted.  Lithuanian  youth  is 
still  being  drafted  for  labor  in  Siberia.  In- 
cluding survivors  of  the  first  mass  deporta- 
tions, these  new  transportees  comprise  ap- 
proximately 130.000  forcibly  exiled  from  their 
homeland. 

The  cross  which  the  Lithuanian  nation 
and  country  is  bearing  is  an  onerous  one. 
The  nation  does  not  stop  yearning  for  free- 
dom. In  spirit  it  is  wholeheartedly  with  the 
free  world.  It  hopes  that  by  Its  own  efforts 
and  the  aid  of  its  good  friends  it  will  realize 
freedom    and    Justice    in    the    near    future. 


They  have  no  desire  to  be  a  slave  of  Moscow, 
but  long  to  be  a  member  of  the  family 
of  free   nations  of  the  world. 

In  the  name  of  the  Lithuanian  nation 
allow  me  to  thank  all  of  you  who  support 
Its  hopes  and  actively  seek  to  bring  them  to 
reality. 

I'^ithfully  yours. 

Most  Rev.  V.  J.  Brizgys. 

I  also  wish  to  include,  with  your  per- 
mission Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Leonard  Valiukas.  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Americans  for 
Congressional  Action  To  Free  the  Baltic 
States.  Mr.  Valiukas  makes  reference 
in  his  letter  to  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 99  which  I  have  filed  in  behalf  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Baltic  States— Lithu- 
ania. Estonia,  and  Latvia. 

In  further  recognition  of  the  esteem 
in  which  we  hold  these  gallant  people,  I 
include  a  copy  of  Mr.  Valiukas'  letter, 
and  the  text  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 99: 

Americans  for  Congressional 

Action  To  Free  the  Baltic  States. 

Los  Angeles.  February  8. 1965. 
Hon.  John  S.  Monagan, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Representative:  Needless  to  say. 
I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  concur- 
rent resolution,  concerning  the  Baltic  States, 
that  you  recently  Introduced  In  the  89th 
Congress.  I  can  assure  you  that  Americans 
of  Lithuanian  origin  or  descent  and  all  other 
freedom-loving  Americans  will  always  re- 
member you  for  the  aforesaid  brave  and 
excellent  action  taken  by  you  In  the  U.S. 
ConcrGss. 

As  you  know.  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
origin  or  descent  and  their  friends  In  all 
par°ts  of  our  country  will  mark  three  Impor- 
tant anniversaries  next  week.  They  will  be 
observing  the  714th  anniversary  of  the 
formation  of  the  Lithuanian  State;  they  will 
mark  the  712th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Lithuanian  kingdom,  when  Mlndaugas 
the  Great  was  crowned  as  the  first  King  of 
the  Lithuanian  empire;  and  they  will  re- 
member the  47th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  on 
February  16. 1918.       « 

The  U.S.  Congress  will  mark  the  above 
anniversaries  next  week.  I  kindly  ask  you 
to  take  part  In  the  commemoration  of  the 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  next  week  by  making  some  remarks 
and  urging  vour  colleagues  to  pass  your 
concurrent  resolution.  If  it  is  possible, 
please  Insert  this  resolution  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  so  that  all  of  your  colleagues 
would  be  able  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
this  very  Important  legislation. 
Thank  you. 

With  personal  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Leonard  VALrnKAS, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Directors. 

House  Concttrrent  Resoj-ution  99 
Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  is  an  Impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 

and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  and  cul- 
tural development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  nrm  and  con- 
sistent   policy    of    the    Government    of    the 


United  States  to  support  the  aspirations  of 
Baltic  peoples  for  self-detennination  and 
national  Independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people: 
Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion, at  appropriate  International  forums  and 
by  such  means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to 
the  denial  of  the  rights  of  self-determination 
for  the  peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithu- 
ania, and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  public  opin- 
ion to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of 
these  rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  again  this  year,  as  in  past 
two  decades  and  more.  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence day  has  to  be  celebrated  out- 
side the  country  itself  by  Lithuanians 
and  their  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  free 
world.  This  has  been  so  because  the 
Communist  masters  of  Lithuania,  while 
at  times  going  through  the  motion  of  ap- 
pearing to  relax  their  tight  and  inflex- 
ible rule  there,  have  never  even  thought 
of  allowing  any  such  celebration  by  the 
Lithuanians  themselves.  And  the  Lithu- 
anians, fully  aware  of  the  dire  conse- 
quences which  would  befall  them  if  they 
committed  any  such  treasonable  act, 
dare  not  observe  the  anniversary  of  their 
independence  day,  except  in  strictest 
secrecy.  They  cherish,  of  course,  the 
significance  and  meaning  of  their  inde- 
pendence as  fervently  as  ever.  And  we 
in  the  free  world,  desirous  of  echoing 
their  patriotic  spirit  and  of  their  undy- 
ing love  for  freedom,  gladly  observe  their 
independence  day,  the  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence day. 

What  is  more  significant  in  this  con- 
nection we  in  this  great  Republic,  join- 
ing hands  with  our  loyal  and  patriotic 
citizens  of  Lithuanian  ancestry,  have 
vowed  to  celebrate  Lithuanian  national 
holidays  until  their  liberation  from  Com- 
munist tyranny.  Unfortunately  we  are 
not  in  position  to  say  when  that  will  be 
possible,  and  we  shall  be  misleading  our 
good  friends  if  we  try  to  inspire  them 
with  undue  hope  prematurely.  On  the 
47th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence day  they  all  may  rest  assured 
that  the  people  and  the  Government  will 
continue  to  do  everything  within  their 
power  to  bring  about  the  freedom  of 
Lithuanians  in  their  homeland. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
commemorate  the  47th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence. 

This  is  a  glorious  day  in  the  annals 
of  Lithuanian  history;  for  it  was  upon 
this  day  that  freedom  and  independence 
once  again  became  a  reality  for  all  the 
peoples  of  Lithuania. 

During  the  interwar  period  of  1918-39. 
Lithuanians  exercised  their  newly  won 
independence  in  a  manner  which  they 
felt  best  could  insure  their  nation's  in- 
terest. In  general,  Lithuanian  life 
flourished,  politically,  economically,  cul- 
turally and  in  the  realm  of  religion. 
Political  relations  were  established  witn 
nations  of  the  world,  and  Lithuanians  as- 
sumed their  obligations  to  world  society 
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in  a  manner  befitting  a  respected  and  en- 
lightened people. 

In  many  w^ays  one  can  speak  of  this 
interwar  period  of  20  years  as  a  new 
"golden  age"  for  Lithuania. 

But  one  of  the  great  misfortunes  of 
modern  history  was  that  this  age,  so 
beneficial  to  the  welfare  of  all  Lithua- 
nians, came  to  an  end  with  the  coming  of 
World  War  II. 

Within  a  very  short  time  Soviet  mili- 
tary forces  conquered  Lithuania  and  her 
sister  Baltic  States.    The  freedom  and 
independence  that  Lithuania  cherished 
now  came  to  an  abrupt  end.   Never  again 
were  Lithuanians   able   to   enjoy   their 
natural  right  of  self-determination. 
These  are  the  simple  tragic  facts : 
Lithuania  is  today  a  captive  nation. 
Lithuania  enjoys  neither  freedom  nor 
independence. 

Lithuania's  destiny  is  determined  not 
by  its  own  people  but  solely  by  the  Soviet 
rulers  in  Moscow. 

On  this  day  of  commemoration  it  is 
fitting  that  we  pay  tribute  to  heroic 
Lithuania.  It  is  also  fitting,  I  believe, 
that  we  of  the  free  world  contemplate 
this  nation's  recent  history  and  draw 
what  lessons  we  can  from  its  unfortu- 
nate experience. 

First  of  all.  the  Lithuanian  experience 
teaches  us  the  durability  of  the  Soviet 
ideological  commitment  to  conquer  other 
nations  of  the  world. 

Soviet  Russia  has  no  just  claim  upon 
Lithuania.  Here  is  a  nation  whose  na- 
tional existence  has  been  historically 
separate  from  Russia's.  They  share  no 
common  roots.  Lithuania's  cultural  and 
religious  heritage  derive  from  the  West 
and  not  from  the  East.  Whatever  rela- 
tionship existed  during  the  modern  era, 
except  for  the  interw-ar  period,  had  been 
one  of  the  conqueror  toward  the  con- 
quered. In  every  respect — politically, 
culturally,  linguistically,  socially,  eco- 
nomically, and  religiously— Lithuania  is 
a  nation  foreign  to  the  traditions  of  Rus- 
sia. Yet,  the  Soviets  conquered  Lithu- 
ania, and  the  driving  force  that  brought 
about  this  conquest  was  the  singularly 
motivated  ideological  commitment  to 
expand  communism  and  conquer  the 
world. 

This  Is  one  lesson  that  we  can  learn 
from  the  Lithuanian  experience. 
It  is  a  lesson  we  ought  never  to  forget. 
Another  lesson  for  us  to  draw  from  the 
history  of  the  Lithuanian  conquest  is 
that  of  the  methods  used  by  the  Soviets 
to  advance  the  goals  of  communism. 

The  conquest  of  Lithuania  was  carried 
out  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Without  provocation  and  thus 
without  just  cause,  the  Soviets  first  im- 
posed their  will  on  the  Lithuanians  by 
compelling  them  to  accept  a  humiliating 
agreement,  requiring  partial  Soviet  mili- 
tary occupation,  and  then  within  a  few 
short  months  launched  a  large-scale 
military  invasion  conquering  the  entire 
country. 

What  followed  the  military  conquest  of 
Lithuania  is  consistent  with  the  Soviet 
behavior  in  Eastern  Europe  at  the  end  of 
the  war. 

Rigged  elections  took  place  in  which  a 
one-slate  choice  was  presented  to  the 
people.     Through  terror  and  intimida- 


tion these  Lithuanian  people  were  forced 
to  cast  their  near  100  percent  vote  for  the 
Communists  or  those  doing  their  bidding. 
Forthwith  a  new  government  was  estab- 
lished that  called  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
to  take  Lithuania  into  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a 
constituent  republic.    From  then  on,  the 
process  of  direct  Sovietization  took  place. 
All  political  opposition  was  destroyed  or 
silenced  through  murder,  deportation,  or 
intimidation.    The  Soviet  state  structure 
was  imposed  upon  the  country  and  the 
Soviet  Constitution  adopted.   All  cultural 
and  religious  activities  were  reordered  to 
serve  the  ends  of  communism.    Ironclad 
demands  of  Socialist  realism  were  im- 
posed upon  the  nation's  cultural  life,  and 
any  hopes  for  continuing  a  separate  na- 
tional  culture   were   totally   destroyed. 
From  then  on,  Lithuanians  were  forced  to 
shed  their  own  national  identity  and  take 
on  that  of  Soviet  Russia.   Religious  insti- 
tutions and  religious  beliefs  suffered  from 
the  most  overpowering  forms  of  discrimi- 
nation.   Society  as  a  whole  was  made  to 
conform   to   the   rigid   requirements   of 
communism  wherein  every  aspect  of  so- 
cial life  was  ordered  according  to  the 
tenets  of  Marxism-Leninism.    In  a  simi- 
lar marmer  the  Lithuanian  economy  was 
thoroughly  commvmized,  and  all  the  eco- 
nomic   resources    of    the    nation    were 
brought  under  the  total  control  of  the 
Soviet  state. 

In  a  word,  Lithuania  became  a  con- 
quered colony  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  is  what  has  happened  to  Lithu- 
ania; this  is  the  genuine  tragedy  that  has 
befallen  its  peoples.  Theirs  is  a  tragedy 
that  we  of  the  West  must  look  upon  with 
anguish,  but  it  is  also  a  tragedy  from 
which  we  can  learn  vital  lessons  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Communists,  lessons  that 
can  guide  us  in  these  dangerous  days  of 
cold  war. 

Let  us,  therefore,  never  forget  this 
lamentable  tragedy  of  Lithuania. 

Let  us  always  hold  before  mankind  her 
lessons  for  the  free,  if  freedom  is  to  be 
maintained. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  47th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  independence  let  us 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  principles  of 
universal  freedom.  Let  all  of  us  raise  our 
voices  in  a  common  expression  of  hope 
that  the  people  of  Lithuania  will  one  day 
share  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  that 
they  will  one  day  gain  for  themselves  the 
natural  right  of  self-determination. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
on  February  16  Lithuanians  in  America 
and  the  free  world  observe  the  occasion 
of  Idthuania's  anniversary  of  independ- 
ence— a  condition  that  no  longer  exists 
today.  Their  countrymen  are  held  cap- 
tive behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  history  of  Lithuania  is  one  of 
growth,  development,  oppression,  of  in- 
dependence, and  domination.  For  many 
centuries  Lithuania  was  a  part  of  a  pow- 
erful kingdom  in  the  whole  of  Eastern 
Europe.  In  the  late  16th  century  this 
kingdom  was  united  with  that  of  the 
Poles.  This  union  lasted  for  200  years. 
At  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  Poland 
was  partitioned  and  ceased  to  exist, 
Lithuania,  sharing  a  similar  fate,  became 
part  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

For  more  than  100  years  the  Lithua- 
nians   fought    czarist    oppression    and 


worked  vigorously  to  keep  the  national 
spirit  breathing.  It  was  during  World 
War  I  that  the  Lithuanians  proclaimed 
the  birth  of  the  Lithuanian  Republic  on 
February  16,  1918. 

Their  much  sought  after  independence 
and  freedom  lasted  for  two  decades  and 
during  this  time  the  nation  flourished 
economically  and  culturally.  The  Sec- 
ond World  War  became  imminent  and 
the  Lithuanian  Republic  was  geographi- 
cally fated  for  it  was  juxtaposition  to 
Nazi  Germany  and  Communist  Russia. 
The  Soviet  Union  occupied  the  coimtry 
and  in  July  of  1940,  Lithuania  was  dis- 
solved into  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  tragedy  of  this  nation  is  a  page 
of  history — not  the  prologue  of  the  Com- 
munist doctrine.  The  body  of  man  can 
be  held  in  bondage  but  his  spirit  is  im- 
mune to  chains  that  enslave  his  body — 
awkward  in  oppression,  graceful  in  free- 
dom. 

Let  us  today  reassure  these  physically 
bonded  members  of  the  family  of  man 
that  we  in  America  and  the  free  world 
are  enslaved  w-hen  one  member  is  denied 
the  freedom  of  expression,  of  hope,  of 
peace. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  observing  the  47th  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania.  Today  marks  my  30th  con- 
secutive year  in  the  participation  of  the 
observance  of  the  independence  of  Lith- 
uania. 

Lithuania  has  had  not  only  a  glorious, 
but  a  tragic  history  extending  back  to 
the  11th  century. 

Lithuania's  history  is  divided  into  five 
major  periods;  namely,  the  period  as  a 
grand  duchy  from  1316  to  1572;  then  as  a 
grand  duchy  when  it  was  united  with  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland  1572-1795;  and  when 
Lithuania  was  occupied  by  Germany  and 
Russia  in  1795  to  1915;  and  as  a  Republic 
from  1918  to  1940;  and  at  present  as  a 
component  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.  since 
1940.  The  Gediminus  dynasty  began  in 
1316  as  the  rulers  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  Lithuania.  With  the  death  of  Sigis- 
mund  Augustus  in  1572  the  dynasty 
which  had  ruled  Lithuania  for  2>/2  cen- 
turies became  extinct. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Union  of  Lublin, 
the  grand  duchy  of  Lithuania  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland  were  united,  but  they 
each  remained  sovereign  states  as  equal 
partners  in  a  confederation  or  a  com- 
monwealth, with  one  ruler.  In  1573, 
Henry  of  Valois,  son  of  Catherine  de 
Medici  and  the  Duke  of  Anjo,  was  elected 
King  of  Poland  and  Grand  Duke  of  Lith- 
uania. This  arrangement  endured  for 
over  200  years  until  the  third  and  final 
partition  by  Austria,  Germany,  and  Rus- 
sia in  1795,  of  Poland  and  Lithuania. 

The  period  of  120  years  during  which 
the  major  portion  of  Lithuania  remained 
under  Russian  occupation  was  character- 
ized by  the  constant  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  Lithuanians  to  regain  their  right 
to  direct  their  own  political,  cultural,  and 
economic  destinies.  Following  the  re- 
volts. 1831  and  1863,  the  tsarist  govern- 
ment attempted  to  replace  the  Lithu- 
anian language  and  culture  with  Russian, 
but  the  Lithuanians  resisted  these  at- 
tempts and  remained  faithful  to  their 
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religion,  language,  and  traditions.  This 
policy  was  abandoned  by  Russia  in  1905. 

That  portion  of  Lithuania  which  fell 
under  German  control  was  treated  better 
by  being  allowed  to  maintain  their  lan- 
guage and  customs.  But  with  the  rise  of 
Bismarck  in  1860  this  policy  was  changed 
to  one  of  Germanization  of  the  people  of 
Lithuania. 

Russia's  domination  of  Lithuania 
ended  in  1915  during  World  War  I  when 
German  armies  overran  Lithuania.  In 
1917  the  German  Government  authorized 
the  Lithuanians  to  hold  a  congress  with 
a  membership  of  200  delegates.  The  con- 
gress recommended  an  independent 
Lithuania  with  its  capitol  to  be  at  Vil- 
nius, and  elected  a  council  made  up  of  20 
members.  On  February  16,  1918,  the 
council  proclaimed  an  independent 
Lithuania  based  on  democratic  prin- 
ciples. Independence  was  not  yet  a  real- 
ity, however,  as  soon  as  the  German 
troops  evacuated  Vilnius  on  January  15. 

1919.  the  Red  Army  entered  the  city  and 
installed  a  Communist  government.  The 
next  year  the  Red  Army  was  driven  out 
by  the  Polish  Army  led  by  Marshal  Pil- 
sudski,  and  Lithuanian  fighting  units. 

Russia  signed  a  peace  treaty  with 
Lithuania  on  July  12.  1920,  recognizing 
it  as  an  independent  nation,  and  re- 
nounced forever  all  rights  of  sovereignty. 

Under  a  provisional  constitution,  An- 
tanas  Smetona  was  elected  the  first 
President  of  Lithuania.  The  Constitu- 
tion accorded  freedom  of  speech,  assem- 
bly, religion,  and  communication.  Mr. 
Smetona   was   President   from   1919   to 

1920,  and  from  1926  to  1940. 

During  the  period  of  independence, 
great  emphasis  was  placed  en  improv- 
ing agriculture,  the  primary  occupation 
of  the  Lithuanians.  A  land  reform  pro- 
gram was  instituted  with  the  result  that 
Lithuania  became  a  nation  of  small 
farmers.  In  addition,  industrialization 
progressed.  In  1913  Lithuania  had  only 
151  industrial  plants  with  6,600  em- 
ployees, while  in  1939  there  were  over 
1,600  plants  employing  33,000  workers. 

Lithuania  also  made  progress  in  social 
legislation,  with  a  labor  control  law,  the 
introduction  of  the  8-hour  day,  and  vari- 
ous other  social  measures.  Great  prog- 
ress was  made  in  education,  whereas 
there  were  only  1,173  grammar  schools  in 
1930,  in  1939  there  were  2,328.  The  num- 
ber of  secondary  schools  increased  from 
40  in  1920  to  123  in  1927.  In  1938  the 
University  of  Vytautas  the  Great  had 
a  student  body  of,  over  3,000.  In  addi- 
tion, Lithuania  literature  flourished. 
Writers  found  inspiration  in  the  national 
folklore  of  Lithuania,  and  achievements 
were  made  in  opera  and  music. 

In  World  War  II,  Lithuania  was  one 
of  the  first  countries  to  experience  the 
Agression  of  both  Hitler  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  On  June  15,  1940,  the  So- 
viets demanded  formation  of  a  friendly 
government  and  occupied  the  country. 
In  July  1940  a  rigid  election  produced  a 
congress  which  requested  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
On  August  3,  1940.  Lithuania  was  de- 
clared r.  constituent  republic  of  the 
US  S.R.  by  the  Supreme  Soviet  in  Mos- 
cow. When  the  tide  of  the  war  turned 
against   Germany,   Lithuania    returned 


not  to  independence  but  to  Soviet  dom- 
ination. 

When  the  Soviets  retook  the  country 
in  1944.  some  80,000  Lithuanians  fled  to 
Western  Germany.  Another  60,000  were 
found  in  Eastern  Germany  and  deported 
to  Siberia.  During  1945  and  1946  an 
additional  145,000  Lithuanians  were  de- 
ported. Still  another  massive  deporta- 
tion occurred  when  some  60,000  Lithua- 
nians were  deported  in  March  1949. 

It  is  reported  that  since  Stalin's 
death  that  about  one-third  of  those  de- 
ported have  been  permitted  to  return 
home.  Most  of  the  others,  it  is  believed, 
perished  in  the  meantime. 

In  reference  to  U.S.  policy  toward 
Lithuania,  the  United  States  recognized 
the  independent  Lithuanian  Govern- 
ment on  July  27,  1922,  and  it  has  never 
recognized  the  nation's  incorporation 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  It  continues  to 
maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
representative  of  the  former  independent 
government,  which  has  a  legation  in 
Washington. 

The  Lithuanian  World  Congress,  meet- 
ing in  August  of  1958  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Lithuanian  community, 
adopted  a  unanimous  resolution  declar- 
ing that  "Lithuanians  continue  to  fierce- 
ly resist  the  alien  rule  of  the  Soviet 
Union"  and  asserting  "that  Lithuanians 
have  not  accepted  and  never  will  accept 
Soviet  slavery."  The  resolution  called 
upon  the  free  nations  to  'reaflBrm  on 
every  suitable  occasion  the  inalienable 
rights  of  the  Lithuanian  people  to  na- 
tional independence  and  individual  free- 
dom." It  asked  that  the  free  nations 
"not  to  be  party  to  any  agreement  or 
treaty  that  would  confirm  or  prolong  the 
subordination  of  the  formerly  Lithua- 
nian state." 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and  a  Member  of  the  89th 
Congress,  I  subscribe  to  the  resolution 
and  pledge  adherence  thereto. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 16,  1918,  was  the  Independence  Day 
of  the  freedom-loving  people  of  Lithu- 
ania. Unfortunately,  the  independence 
won  with  such  hardihood  47  years  ago 
was  temporarily  extinguished  a  little 
more  than  2  decades  later  when  the  land 
which  has  produced  so  many  fine  Amer- 
ican citizens  was  ovei'come,  in  turn,  by 
Nazi  Germany  and  Red  Russia. 

The  spirit  that  eventually  will  reestab- 
lish liberty  for  the  Lithuanians  burned 
bright  in  that  tragic  period  and  all  pa- 
triotic Americans  should  be  happy  to 
know,  still  burns  bright  today.  It  may 
be  predicted  that  the  spirit  eventually 
will  prevail  and  the  Lithuanian  people 
will  once  again  be  free  to  mingle  with 
their  brothers  who  love  liberty  and  abhor 
dictatorship. 

In  many  parts  of  the  United  States  this 
spirit  has  been  celebrated  as  this  an- 
niversary approached  by  many  who 
honor  the  belief  in  liberty  that  inspired 
George  Washington  and  others  of  our 
forefathers.  As  an  example,  one  of  the 
rallies  in  my  own  great  State  was  held 
♦in  Detroit's  Cobo  Hall,  with  the  digni- 
taries of  the  region  participating,  just 
last  Sunday. 

In  paying  tribute  to  this  heroic  people 
we  pay  tribute  to  our  own  patriots  and 


all  everywhere  who  keep  lighted  the  lamp 
of  liberty  in  defiance  of  tyranny. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  is  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day.  and  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  take 
part  in  our  observance  of  the  occasion. 

To  the  Lithuanian  people,  who  have 
enjoyed  freedom  for  only  two  decades 
since  the  late  18th  century,  independence 
day  stands  out  in  their  turbulent  history 
as  the  brightest  landmark.  It  symbolizes 
the  realization  of  many  of  their  national 
ideals.  They  feel  they  are  missing  part 
of  their  heritage  if  they  do  not,  or  are 
not  allowed,  to  celebrate  their  independ- 
ence day. 

The  Lithuanians  are  not  alone  in  har- 
boring such  intense  feelings  about  their 
Independence  day  celebration;  a  similar 
feeling  is  shared  by  other  people  who  find 
themselves  in  a  similar  predicament. 
But  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  single  out  the 
significance  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day,  because  it  was  47  years  ago  today 
they  proclaimed  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. 

That  was  almost  half  a  century  ago, 
and  since  then  the  world  they  knew  has 
undergone  tremendous  changes.  Their 
Lithuanian  Republic  was  lost  during 
World  War  II.  If  nothing  more,  we 
should  assure  the  Lithuanian  people  on 
the  47th  anniversary  of  their  independ- 
ence that  we  shall  not  forget  their  cause 
and  that  we  share  their  hopes  that  one 
day  they  will  again  be  able  to  proclaim 
their  freedom  and  independence. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  February  16  marks  the  47th  an- 
niversary of  the  declaration  of  Lithua- 
nian independence  in  1918.  After  more 
than  a  century  of  Russian  domination, 
and  repeated  attempts  by  the  Russians 
to  replace  the  Lithuanian  culture  with 
their  own.  the  Lithuanian  people  gave 
historic  proof  that  their  cherished  way 
of  life  and  their  intense  love  of  freedom 
could  never  be  destroyed.  In  July  1920 
Russia  recognized  Lithuania  as  an  in- 
dependent nation  and  renounced  all 
rights  of  sovereignty.  In  1921  Lithuania 
became  a  member  Gf  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Unfortunately,  just  as  the  First  World 
War  resulted  in  Lithuania's  independ- 
ence, the  Second  World  War  brought  a 
return  of  Russian  domination.  Ignoring 
a  treaty  of  nonaggression  which  it  had 
signed  with  Lithuania  in  1926,  as  well  as 
its  recognition  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence, the  Soviet  Union  forced  a  mutual 
assistance  treaty  upon  Lithuania  in  1939 
and  in  1940  declared  Lithuania  to  be  a 
constitutent  republic  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Freedom  once  again  was  lost  to  the 
Lithuanian  people  except  as  an  inspiring 
memory  and  a  goal  to  be  regained. 

Today  the  Soviet  leaders  are  continu- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  the  czars  in  trying 
to  make  the  Soviet  language  and  culture 
prevail  over  those  of  the  Lithuaniai.s. 
Many  Russian  colonists  have  been  moved 
into  Lithuania,  and  they  make  little  ef- 
fort to  learn  Lithuanian  although  the 
Lithuanians  must  learn  Russian.  More- 
over the  Soviets  make  every  effort  to  re- 
place the  deep  religious  beliefs  of  the 
Lithuanians  with  their  own  militant 
atheism. 
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It  is  my  hope  that  our  observance  of 
the  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  declara- 
tion of  independence  in  1918  will  provide 
a  rav  of  hope  to  the  Lithuanians  who  de- 
nlore  the  Communist  system  and  long  to 
live  in  freedom  once  again.  I  join  with 
the  many  Americans  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent who  have  contributed  so  much  to 
our  own  country,  in  restating  that  the 
niight  of  Lithuania  has  not  been  for- 
gotten I  join  with  all  Americans  in  re- 
newing our  determination  to  maintain 
and    strengthen    freedom    around    the 

^^Mr'  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  on  this  historic  occasion,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  here  on  the  fioor  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to 
mark  the  anniversary  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  the  Republic  of  Lith- 
uania and  to  pay  deserved  tribute  to  the 
founders  of  that  Republic. 

It  was  on  February  16,  1918,  that  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania  proclaimed  its  in- 
dependence—an independence  which  we 
all  know  was  destined  to  be  short  lived. 
After  only  22  years  of  existence  this  val- 
iant nation  was  overrun  by  the  Red  tidal 
wave  and  since  then  the  usual  commu- 
nistic pattern  of  acute,  cruel  suffering 
of  her  people  has  continued. 

Any  attempt  to  recite  in  detail  the 
many  highlights  of  Lithuania's  great 
history  would  certainly  be  beyond  my 
ability.  The  story  has  been  told  and  re- 
told. The  valiant  deeds  of  Lithuanian 
men  and  women  of  the  past  have  been 
repeated  over  and  over  again— particu- 
larly those  deeds  of  fathers  and  mothers 
who  have  kept  alive  the  fire  of  freedom 
which  was  Lithuania's  first  love.  So  also 
the  deeds  of  children  who  refused  to  let 
Lithuania  die  in  spite  of  the  most  con- 
certed efforts  in  history  to  destroy  all 
trace  of  a  nation  and  a  people. 

The  contribution  of  the  Lithuanians  in 
America  and  their  descendants  gives  us 
some  idea  of  the  national  vitality  of  that 
country.  It  is  an  indication  that  confi- 
dence and  faith  in  Lithuania's  future  is 
well  placed.  The  distinctive  culture,  the 
deep-rooted  traditions,  and  the  rich  folk- 
lore of  the  Lithuanian  people  have 
greatly  enriched  our  own  country.  Their 
contribution  has  been  magnificent  and  I 
am  proud  that  so  many  of  them  are  citi- 
zens of  my  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

To  the  many  persons  of  Lithuanian 
descent  and  origin  I  extend  my  congratu- 
lations on  thi.s— the  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  independence  of  Lithu- 
ania. On  this  day,  of  so  much  signifi- 
cance to  all  Lithuanians,  I  join  my  hopes 
with  theirs  that  their  mother  country 
may  soon  be  delivered  from  its  present 
domination  and  become  again  a  free  and 
independent  nation. 

And  on  this  day  of  such  significance 
I  can  think  of  no  more  direct  contribu- 
tion I  can  make  to  the  cause  of  peace 
than  to  reintroduce  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution which  I  submitted  to  the  previous 
Congress.  This  resolution  provides  that 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  up  the  Baltic  States  ques- 
tion before  the  United  Nations  and  asks 
that  the  United  Nations  request  the 
Soviets  to  withdraw  all  Soviet  troops, 
agents,    colonists,    and    controls    from 


Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia.  It  also 
urges  the  United  Nations  to  request  that 
the  Soviets  return  all  Baltic  exiles  from 
Siberia,  prisons,  and  slave  labor  camps 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  further  provides 
that  the  United  Nations  conduct  free 
elections  in  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia under  its  supervision  and  punish 
all  Soviet  Communists  who  are  guilty 
of  crimes  against  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
States. 

I  am  pleased  to  reintroduce  this  resolu- 
tion and  I  hope  that  it  receives  the 
speedy  concurrence  of  both  Houses  of 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  com- 
memorate the  47th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
ania's independence.  But  there  is  no 
celebration  in  the  homeland,  except  per- 
haps secretly;  for  Lithuania  has  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  expansive  thrust  of  So- 
viet Russian  imperialism. 

Throughout  their  long  history  as  an 
industrious  and  peace-loving  people,  the 
Lithuanians  have  suffered  many  cruel 
persecutions  of  their  culture  and  endured 
many  ruthless  attacks  upon  their  inde- 
pendence. But  their  burning  desire  to 
live  their  lives  in  liberty  and  freedom 
has  never  faltered. 

The  anniversary  we  celebrate  today 
marks  the  reemergence  of  an  independ- 
ent Lithuanian  nation  whose  history 
stretches  back  over  many  centuries.  The 
Lithuanian  people  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  of  history  long 
before  the  arrival  of  Christianity  in  the 
area  of  the  Baltic  Sea. 

By  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Lithuanians 
had  established  a  powerful  and  inde- 
pendent state  in  Europe.  They  were 
able  to  check  the  German  drive  to  the 
east  for  centuries.  They  protected  Eu- 
rope against  the  Mongols  and  the  Tar- 
tars. They  furnished  a  power  and  gov- 
ernment behind  which  the  eastern  Slavs 
could  live  in  peace  and  safety  with  a  free- 
dom that  was  unknown  in  Muscovite 
Russia.  They  blessed  their  subjects  with 
human  freedoms  unknown  in  neighbor- 
ing countries.  They  encouraged  educa- 
tion and  toleration  and  played  their  part 
in  the  general  development  of  European 
civilization. 

Finally,  however,  their  country  was 
overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers  and 
lost  its  independence.  Nevertheless,  the 
spirit  of  the  people  did  not  die  and  since 
1794  there  has  not  been  a  single  genera- 
tion of  Lithuanians  that  did  not  take  up 
arms  in  a  desperate  effort  to  recover  their 
lost  liberty. 

In  1918,  the  Lithuanians  achieved  this 
goal  and,  once  again,  their  country  was 
free.  It  played  its  part  in  the  League  of 
Nations.  It  worked  for  the  well-being  of 
its  citizens,  and  the  remarkable  progress 
that  was  made  during  22  years  was  grati- 
fying to  all  progressive  people.  The  way 
seemed  open  for  the  nation  to  move  mod- 
estly and  steadily  on  the  path  of  progress 
along  with  the  other  peoples  of  Europe 
and  the  world. 

Then  came  the  catastrophe.  In  World 
War  II.  Lithuania  was  ravaged  by  the 
totalitarian  forces  of  the  right  and  of 
the  left,  by  Nazi  Germany  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  With  the  end  of  the  war. 
the  country  was  left  to  the  mercies  of  the 


Communist  aggressors.  Under  the  iron 
heel  of  Communist  despotism,  her  popu- 
lation is  being  decimated,  her  citizens  are 
being  deported  and  executed,  and  total 
annihilation  menaces  the  entire  nation. 
The  situation  is  a  disgrace  to  Christen- 
dom. It  is  a  black  spot  on  the  conscience 
of  himianity  and  makes  a  travesty  of 
those  principles  which  the  democratic 
countries  entered  the  war  to  vindicate. 

We  join  them  in  prayer  that  God,  in 
His  infinite  wisdom,  may  speed  the  day 
of  deliverance  from  Communist  tyranny 
and  that  their  beloved  country  may  be 
restored  to  its  rightful  place  of  honor  in 
the  family  of  free  nations. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  valiant  people  of 
Lithuania  on  the  47th  anniversary  of 
their  independence.  This  was  a  goal  for 
which  the  Lithuanians  had  been  striv- 
ing throughout  a  long  period  of  Russian 
domination. 

During  its  22-year  period  of  independ- 
ence, this  Baltic  State  adopted  a  con- 
stitution which  guaranteed  the  people 
freedom  of  speech,  religion,  and  assem- 
bly. In  addition,  great  strides  were  made 
in  improving  agriculture;  industrializa- 
tion progressed;  Lithuanian  Uterature 
flourished;  and  achievements  were  made 
in  opera  and  music.  ^ 

In  1940,  however,  the  Russians,  in  vio- 
lation of  a  peace  treaty,  declared  Lithu- 
ania a  constituent  Republic  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Since  that  time,  the  Lithu- 
anians have  been  denied  their  sovereign 
rights  as  a  free  people ;  many  thousands 
have  been  deported  to  Siberia;  and  thou- 
sands have  been  brutally  murdered.  De- 
spite these  hardships  and  atrocities, 
these  courageous  people  have  never  given 
up  the  fight  for  the  freedom  that  once 
was  theirs. 

So  today,  on  this  solemn  occasion,  let 
us  hope  that  their  valor  will  soon  have 
its  just  reward  in  liberty. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  one  looks  at  a  new  map  of 
the  world  he  will  find  no  international 
boundaries  delineating  the  area  on  the 
earth's  surface  once  known  as  Lithuania. 
One  will  unsuccessfully  search  the  cen- 
sus tomes  of  Europe  for  a  recent  statis- 
tical description  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ples. Newspapers  carry  no  dateline  from 
Lithuania.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  recognizes 
the  independent  State  of  Lithuania,  but 
in  the  worlo  of  real  politic  1965,  news 
from  Lithuania  is  actually  Russian  news, 
Lithuanian  population  statistics  are  now 
incorporated  into  Russian  census  figures, 
and  the  border  of  Lithuania  is  the  Rus- 
sian border. 

How  this  anomaly  of  international  pol- 
itics came  about  is  an  integral  part  of 
today's  commemoration  ceremony.  The 
country  known  as  Lithuania  came  into 
existence  shortly  after  1200  and  by  the 
end  of  the  15th  century  the  little  country 
was  not  only  well-known  but  highly  re- 
spected throughout  Europe.  A  royal 
marriage  in  1385  and  a  treaty  of  1569 
brought  Lithuania  and  Poland  into  a 
union  which  lasted  for  about  300  years. 
During  the  partitions  of  Poland  at  the 
end  of  the  18th  century.  Lithuania  was 
incorporated  into  tzarist  Russia  where 
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It  remained  until  after  the  First  World 
War. 

While  the  people  of  Lithuania  had  long 
dreamed  of  regaining  their  independ- 
ence it  was  not  until  World  War  I  and 
the  Russian  Bolshevik  Revolution  that 
this  dream  had  a  chance  to  materialize. 
By  the  middle  of  February  1918  a 
Lithuanian  state  council  proclaimed  the 
country  free  and  independent.  The  fol- 
lowing month.  March  1918,  the  Russo- 
German  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  was 
signed  and  the  Germans  recognized 
Lithuania  de  jure.  In  the  years  fol- 
lowins:.  the  Lithuanian  people,  not  ex- 
perienced with  self-rule,  tried  to  build 
a  new  government  out  of  the  ashes  of 
their  history.  In  the  early  months  and 
years  of  this  new  struggle  the  little  coun- 
try was  invaded  by  and  had  to  fight  with 
the  Poles,  the  Russians,  and  the 
Germans. 

In  1920  the  new  Communist  Govei'n-- 
ment   in   Russia   signed   a   treaty   with 
Lithuania  in  which  it  stated : 

Russia  without  any  prejudice  recognizes 
the  self-rule  and  Independence  of  the  State 
of  Lithuania  with  all  the  Juridical  conse- 
quences •  •  •  and  for  all  time  renounces 
with  good  win  all  the  sovereignty  rights  of 
Russia,  which  it  has  had  in  regard  to  the 
Lithuanian  nation  or  territory. 

How  could  anyone  know  the  mockery 
Stalin  would  make  of  this  international 
promise  on  June  15.  1940,  when  Russian 
troops  occupied  the  country.  Exactly  1 
month  later,  on  July  14  and  15,  the 
Russians  showed  an  incredible  scorn  for 
democratic  institutions  by  forcing  the 
peoule  of  the  country  to  vote  in  a  rigged 
election,  and  then  announcing  the  re- 
sults before  the  polls  closed  by  telling  the 
world  that  more  than  99  percent  of  the 
people  had  voted.  The  following  day  the 
new  assembly  without  a  vote  being  taken, 
a?ked  the  Soviet  Union  to  accept  Lithu- 
ania as  the  14th  state  in  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  The  date  was 
July  21. 1940. 

During  World  War  II  Lithuania  was 
occupied  by  the  Germans  for  almost  3 
years.  The  binital  control  of  the  Fascists 
was  only  a  continuation  of  the  Com- 
munist regime.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
Lithuania  was  reoccupied  by  the  Rus- 
sians. The  U.S.  Government  does  not 
recognize  the  incorporation  of  the  Lithu- 
anian state  into  the  U.S.S.R. 

Whether  Lithuania  will  regain  its  in- 
dependence will  be  decided  by  the  future 
events  of  world  history  and  the  destiny  of 
Russian  communism. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
47th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence we  pay  homage  to  the  coura- 
ceous  people  of  Lithuania,  who  have  kept 
alive  the  flame  of  liberty  despite  2>2 
decades  of  subjugation  and  oppression. 
Lithuania  rightfully  took  its  place  among 
the  independent  nations  of  the  world 
on  February  16,  1918,  when  the  people 
proclaimed  their  independence. 

For  more  than  a  century  Lithuania 
had  suffered  under  the  tyrannical  rule 
of  the  czars;  and  the  Russian  revolutions 
of  1917  provided  an  opportunity  to  an- 
nounce the  realization  of  an  age-old 
dream.  This  dream,  however,  turned 
into  a  nightmare  22  years  later  as  Lithu- 


ania was  swallowed  up  by  the  octopus  of 
international  communism. 

Up  to  this  very  day  the  subjugation  of 
Lithuania  continues.  Through  mass  de- 
portations of  Lithuanian  patriots  and 
their  replacement  by  Russian  immi- 
grants the  Soviet  Union  has  attempted  to 
stamp  out  forever  any  trace  of  a  free 
and  independent  Lithuania.  The  citi- 
zens of  this  courageous  nation  have  never 
faltered  in  their  burning  desire  for  free- 
dom and  independence  and  will  continue 
their  fight  to  become  once  again  a  free 
and  sovereign  state. 

To  this  day  the  United  States  has  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  absorption  of 
Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Like 
other  freedom-loving  people  the  world 
over,  we  believe  that  every  man  and  every 
country  has  the  inalienable  right  of  lib- 
erty. We  as  Americaiis  look  with  ad- 
miration at  the  inspiring  example  of  re- 
sistance and  determination  shown  by  the 
Lithuanian  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, and. once  again  denounce  the  Soviet 
Union  for  its  failure  to  atone  for  its 
brutality  and  outright  imperialism  un- 
der Stalin. 

We  need  only  look  at  the  contributions 
of  the  Lithuanians  in  America  to  give  us 
some  idea  of  the  national  vitality  of  that 
country.  It  is  an  indication  that  the  con- 
fidence and  faith  in  Lithuania's  future 
has  been  well  placed. 

The  regime  imposed  on  Lithuania  has 
violated  everything  which  freemen  hold 
dear.  Tliat  it  has  not  been  a  complete 
success  in  its  endeavor  is  due  only  to  the 
strong,  inborn  love  the  Lithuanian  people 
have  for  the  cherished  principle  of  na- 
tional independence. 

The  soul  of  Lithuania  lives  today.  It 
lives  in  the  hearts  of  Lithuanian  patriots 
still  enslaved  in  their  homeland.  It  lives 
in  the  minds  of  Lithuanians  all  over  the 
globe.  The  soul  of  Lithuanian  freedom 
in  fact  lives  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
freedom-loving  people  everywhere,  and 
we  would  be  untrue  to  our  American 
heritage  if  we  did  not  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  sustain  and  encourage  it. 

Today  Lithuania  is  fighting  for  the 
same  cause  as  all  other  freedom-loving 
peoples.  Her  people  want  only  to  live  in 
their  own  country  under  their  own  gov- 
ernment. On  this  47th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  privileged  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  Congress  and  with  the  American  peo- 
ple in  the  fervent  hope  that  in  the  near 
future  Lithuania  will  be  allowed  to  take 
its  rightful  place  among  the  free  nations 
of  the  earth. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  47  years 
ago  the  ancient  nation  of  Lithuania  pro- 
claimed her  independence.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Lithuanian  people  is  an  epic 
story  of  heroism  and  suffering  in  their 
attempts  to  assert  their  sovereignty. 
The  Lithuanians  are  a  proud  and  highly 
civilized  people  who  have  fought  in  the 
past  for  their  independence  and  will  con- 
tinue to  struggle  now  and  in  the  future 
until  they  have  reattained  this  goal. 

On  February  16,  1918.  still  under  Ger- 
man occupation  and  confronted  with 
the  new  menace  of  bolshevism,  the  Lith- 
uanian National  Council  unanimously 
adopted  a  declaration  calling  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  an  independent  Lith- 


uanian state  on  a  democratic  basis,  it 
was  not  long,  however,  before  the  new- 
born state  was  invaded  by  the  Russian 
army.  In  a  series  of  heroic  battles,  Lith- 
uanian patriots  were  able  to  defeat  the 
Bolshevik  invaders  and  hurl  them  back 
across  their  ancient  frontiers. 

For  the  next  22  years,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment protested  to  the  world  its  sin- 
cere support  of  Lithuanian  independence 
and  of  the  independence  of  other  small 
European  nations.  Yet  in  the  summer 
of  1940.  faced  by  an  expanding  Nazi 
Germany,  the  Soviet  Union  violated  its 
solemn  agreements  and  occupied  Lith- 
uania. The  Communist  police  state  es- 
tablished at  that  time  has  endured  till 
now,  interrupted  only  by  the  period  of 
Nazi  occupation  in  World  War  II. 

No  people  ha^  suffered  more  severely 
under  Soviet  occupation  than  has  the 
people  of  Lithuania.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  the  late  forties  when  Stalin's  colonial- 
ists were  consolidating  their  power,  fully 
10  percent  of  the  population  of  Lith- 
uania was  arrested  by  the  Soviet  secret 
police  and  transported  to  the  slave  labor 
camps  of  Siberia  in  cattle  cars. 

Today,  the  Soviet  system  has  extended 
into  every  aspect  of  Lithuanian  life.  All 
means  of  transportation  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Soviet  oflBcials, 
and  collectivization  of  agriculture  has 
been  forced  upon  the  peasants.  In  this 
sti'ongly  religious  country,  repressive 
measures  have  been  taken  against  the 
church  including  the  closing  down  of 
seminaries  and  the  systematic  liquida- 
tion of  spiritual  leaders. 

Lithuania  is  now  a  member  republic 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  However,  Lithua- 
nian affairs  in  the  Supreme  Soviet  in 
Moscow  are  entrusted  mostly  to  Russian 
agents  and  Communists  nominated  by 
Moscow.  Only  50  percent  of  them  are 
of  Lithuanian  nationality,  and  these  have 
been  chosen  for  propaganda  reasons  to 
disguise  the  Russification  drive  and  the 
Soviet  colonial  rule  in  Lithuania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Lithuania 
have  suffered  much,  but  even  the  weight 
of  the  Iron  Curtain  has  not  crushed 
their  hopes  of  freedom  nor  extinguished 
the  torch  of  liberty  that  burns  within 
their  hearts.  Lithuanians  are  in  the 
forefront  of  the  battle  for  national  self- 
determination  and  the  American  people 
will  never  forget  their  example  of  brav- 
ery and  courage.  We  hope  and  pray 
that  someday  the  people  of  Lithuania 
will  again  be  able  to  enjoy  the  inalienable 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  and  again  be  allowed  to 
assume  their  rightful  place  among  the 
independent  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, February  16,  marks  the  47th  anni- 
versary of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence of  Lithuania.  It  is  well  that  we 
mark  this  date,  for  it  is  a  reminder  that 
no  matter  how  rapacious  or  despotic  a 
government  may  be,  it  can  never  destroy 
or  expunge  the  desire  of  a  courageous 
people  to  regain  liberties  of  which  they 
have  once  been  deprived. 

Annexed  to  the  Russian  Empire  in  1795 
during  the  third  partition  of  Poland,  the 
Lithuanian  people  expressed  their  de- 
sire for  independence  throughout  the 
19th  century  by  a  series  of  revolts  against 
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the  government  of  the  czars.  In  a  des- 
nerate  move  to  quench  the  Lithuanian 
sDirit  and  resolve,  a  policy  of  Russifica- 
tion was  attempted.  But,  so  strong  and 
determined  were  the  Lithuanians  to  re- 
tain their  religion,  their  language,  and 
their  traditions,  that  even  the  czarist  re- 
gime was  forced  to  abandon  its  policy. 
In  the  aftermath  of  the  First  World  War. 
this  indomitable  people  succeeded  in 
creating  a  state,  democratic  in  principle 

and  practice.  ^  ^    .      ^ 

For  two  decades,  the  new  state  fared 
well  Then,  in  the  chaos  of  the  prewar 
period,  its  larger  neighbors  subjected  it 
to  pressures  and  extortion  it  alone  could 
not  withstand.  By  1940,  the  Soviet 
Union  had  forced  Lithuania  to  grant  air- 
bases,  installed  a  puppet  government, 
and  finally,  occupied  and  incorporated  it 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  that  time, 
25  years  ago,  the  Lithuanians  have  not 
known  any  freedom. 

The  fact  that  the  Lithuanians  were 
once  one  of  the  major  bulwarks  of  civi- 
lized Europe  against  the  incursions  of 
Asian  hordes  made  them  aware  of  the 
preciousness  of  their  liberties  and  na- 
tional identity.  With  a  courage  and  will 
forged  out  of  adversity,  they  never  ceased 
to  fight  for  their  aspirations,  their  free- 
dom, and  their  countiy.  They  were  suc- 
cessful once  before.  And,  we  are  con- 
vinced that,  though  once  again  under  an 
inhuman  despotism,  their  valiant  strug- 
gle will  also  once  again  be  rewarded. 
We  share  the  hope  and  the  desire  of  the 
Lithuanians  to  one  day  become  again  a 
free,  independent  member  of  world's 
community  of  nations. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  Speaker,  all  peo- 
ples are  great  in  their  own  ways;  the 
gallant    and    stouthearted    Lithuanians 
have  been  great  as  fighters  and  warriors 
for   their    freedom    and    independence. 
Having  lost  these   precious  possessions 
late  in  the  18th  centui-y.  for  more  than 
100  years  they  struggled  ceaselessly  to 
regain  them.     Then,  toward  the  end  of 
the  First  World  War  when  the  chain  of 
czarist  autocracy  which  had  held  them 
in  bondage  was  shattered,  they  asserted 
their  freedom  and  proclaimed  their  na- 
tional   independence    on    February    16. 
1918.    Thenceforth,  for  a  little  more  than 
two  decades,  until  the  eve  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  last  war,  they  lived  and  labored 
happily  in  their  homeland.    In  that  rela- 
tively short  time  they  rebuilt  their  war- 
torn  country,  instituted  their  own  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  and  reestab- 
lished many  of  the  age-old  Lithuanian 
institutions.      Then    the    gathering    of 
storms  in  1939  cast  a  black  shadow  over 
Lithuania,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  Lithuanians  became  prisoners  there 
under  the  Soviet  regime. 

Since  the  fateful  year  of  1940  these 
unhappy  people  have  been  robbed  of 
their  freedom,  and  have  been  suffering 
under  alien  tyrants.  Particularly  since 
the  end  of  the  last  war  Communist  totali- 
tarian tyranny  imposed  upon  them  has 
been  tightened  by  the  Kremlin.  On  the 
47th  anniversary  observance  of  their  in- 
dependence day  we  all  hope  and  pray 
for  their  deliverance  from  their  heartless 
oppressors. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
has  a  special  significance  for  nearly  1 


milUon  Americans  of  Lithuanian  origin 
who  will  observe  the  47th  anniversary  of 
the  restoration  of  independence  of  their 
mother  country. 

After  more  than  a  century  of  Russian 
domination,  Lithuania  declared  its  in- 
dependence on  February  16,  1918.  In 
celebrating  thi.-^  anniversary  we  give  sad 
recognition  to  the  fact  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  brave  Lithuanian  people 
was  of  but  short  duration.  For  over 
two  decades,  Lithuania  thrived  as  an  in- 
dependent country,  guaranteeing  its  cit- 
izens the  rights  for  which  they  had 
struggled  so  long.  Much  progress  was 
made  in  education  and  social  legislation. 
Literature,  music,  and  the  arts  flour- 
ished. In  1940,  this  tide  of  progress  was 
reversed  with  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  Russian  domination. 

The  Soviet  dictators  ignored  the  pledge 
they  had  made  20  years  eariier  to  re- 
nounce forever  all  rights  to  sovereignty 
over  Lithuania,  first  by  forcing  a  mutual 
assistance  treaty  upon  them,  then  by  oc- 
cupying the  country,  and  finally,  by  in- 
corporating Lithuania  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  Many  Lithuanians  fled  the  coun- 
try. To  those  who  remained,  freedom 
is  still  only  a  dream. 

I  have  taken  the  floor  to  voice  my 
praise  for  the  Lithuanian  Americans 
who  refuse  to  accept  the  relegation  of 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  with  its  seven 
centuries  of  history,  to  the  past.  While 
hope  for  eventual  restoration  of  liberty 
and  independence  may  now  seem  dim, 
the  prospect  of  liberation  from  commu- 
nism will  always  remain  a  growing  pos- 
sibility as  long  as  the  people  of  Lithu- 
anian ancestry  remember  and  hold  pre- 
cious and  dear  their  great  heritage. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  those  Lithu- 
anians who  have  now  become  Americans. 
I  salute  them  and  I  assure  them  of  my 
strongest  personal  support  in  seeking  the 
achievement  of  their  aims. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day. February  16,  the  47th  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  independence  is  being 
celebrated.  It  is  a  day  of  which  the 
Lithuanian  people  can  well  be  proud.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  a  period  of  deep  sor- 
row and  regret  for  these  same  brave 
people  who  have  suffered  so  much  and  so 
long  under  the  domination  of  commu- 
nism. 

The  Lithuanian  nation,  once  a  king- 
dom in  its  own  right,  and  a  leader  in  the 
cultures  and  arts  of  the  world  for  some 
700  years,  has  just  reason  to  be  proud 
of  its  heritage  and  background. 

In  marking  this  anniversary,  we,  as 
citizens  of  the  free  world,  marvel  at  the 
faith  and  courage  of  these  people  who 
have  taken  enslavement  and  bondage 
with  heads  held  high.  Their  firm  con- 
viction of  eventual  independence  and  re- 
turn to  sovereignty  and  self-determina- 
tion, is  indeed  a  lesson  to  us.  Their  ac- 
tions give  us  further  reason  to  assist 
them  in  attaining  their  goal. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  this  great  Republic  have  always 
held  Lithuanians  in  high  esteem.  Hav- 
ing known  them  quite  intimately  in  our 
midst  as  hard-working,  industrious,  loyal, 
and  patriotic  citizens  we  have  always 
appreciated  their  share  in  the  making 
and  shaping  of  our  free  and  democratic 


way  of  life.  So  we  were  overjoyed  when 
Lithuanians  in  their  homeland  attained 
their  freedom  toward  the  end  of  World 
War  I.  We  watched  them  with  keen 
interest  while  they  rebuilt  their  country, 
established  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  began  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  their  free  institutions.  In  the  course 
of  a  relatively  short  time  they  succeeded 
in  making  Lithuania  a  viable  state,  a 
happy  abode  for  its  deserving  inhabit- 
ants. Unfortunately,  however,  they  were 
not  allowed  to  enjoy  their  freedom  for 
long.  Toward  the  end  of  the  1930's  as 
the  cloud  of  war  thickened  over  the  hori- 
zon, their  prospects  for  continued  free- 
dom fell  under  a  shadow.  And  their 
worst  apprehension  about  their  freedom 
came  true,  when  the  Red  army  invaded 
Lithuania,  occupied  it.  and  then  made  it 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  mid- 1940. 

Thus  came  to  an  end  the  Lithuanian 
Republic,  two  decades  after  its  birth. 
And  all  friends  of  Lithuanians  were  sad- 
dened by  their  tragic  fate.    Just  as  we 
had  shared  their  joy  in  the  birth  of  their 
Republic  in  1918.  so  when  it  was  treach- 
erously annihilated  by  the  Red  army,  we 
in  this  country  shared  their  grief  and 
sorrow.    Of    course    neither   then,    nor 
now.  have  we  been  in  position  to  aid 
them  effectively  so  as  to  have  them  re- 
gain   their    freedom,    but    our    whole- 
hearted sympathy  has  been  with  them. 
During  World  War  n  they  were  brought 
under  the  equally  detestable  Nazi  regime 
for  a  while,  but  toward  the  end  of  that 
war.  Communists  returned  with  furor 
and  terror,  and  they  have  been  overlords 
there  for  over  20  years. 

Though  Lithuania  has  now  become 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  thus  sealed 
off  from  the  free  world,  we  are  con- 
stantly informed  of  the  fate  of  its  people 
there  by  our  patriotic  citizens  of  Lithu- 
anian descent.  Without  compromising 
their  loyalty  and  patriotism  to  this  great 
republic  in  any  way,  they  have  been  very 
active  in  enlisting  our  sympathy  for  the 
righteous  and  sacred  cause  of  the  Lithu- 
anian people.  In  this  they  are  helping 
to  preserve  the  cause  of  free  peoples 
everywhere.  Today,  on  the  47th  anni- 
versary of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day,  I  join  them  in  wishing  freedom  and 
independence  to  the  Lithuanians. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wars  are  generally  considered  the  curse 
of  humanity,  because  they  bring  death 
to  innocent  people  and  immeasurable 
human  misery  and  property  destruction. 
Some  people  consider  revolutions  just  as 
bad  and  dangerous  to  humanity.  But 
in  both  cases  there  are  some  exceptions. 
The  Russian  revolution  of  1917,  at  least 
initially,  seemed  to  have  ushered  in  a 
new  era  for  those  suffering  under  czarist 
Russia's  oppressive  autocracy.  By  that 
revolution  many  hitherto  suppressed  na- 
tionalities found  their  freedom  and  sal- 
vation, and  nearly  all  of  them  proclaimed 
their  independence  soon  after  that 
world-rocking  event.  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence was  thus  a  child  of  the  Russian 
revolution  of  1917. 

Since  the  late  18th  century.  Lithuania 
had  been  part  of  the  Russian  Empire: 
and  for  more  than  100  years,  Lithuanians 
had  to  endure  the  heavy  yoke  of  Rus- 
sia's   stern    and    autocratic   rule.    The 
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Russian  officials  during  this  long  period 
did  all  in  their  power  to  eradicate  and 
uproot  all  signs  and  symbols  of  Lithua- 
nian nationalism.  All  national  celebra- 
tions were  proscribed;  the  study  and  the 
use  of  the  Lithuanian  language  was  dis- 
couraged; any  showing  of  Lithuanian 
national  traits  and  feelings  were  viewed 
with  suspicion,  and  those  displaying  any 
sign  of  independence  were  closely 
watched,  often  facing  imprisonment. 
Yet  despite  these  stern  and  stringent 
measures,  the  Lithuanians  retained  their 
national  feeling  and  sensitivity.  They 
venerated  their  national  traditions, 
clung  steadfastly  to  their  national  ideals, 
and  longed  for  their  independence.  The 
revolution  of  1917  offered  them  the 
golden  opportunity  to  attain  their  goal, 
to  proclaim  their  independence. 

This  they  did  on  February  16,  1918. 
47  years  ago.  For  the  enjoyment  of 
their  freedom  they  worked  ceaselessly 
and  tirelessly;  and  in  the  course  of  some 
two  decades,  during  the  interwar  years, 
they  rebuilt  their  ruined  and  war- 
ravaged  country,  making  it  a  model  of 
prosperous  and  progressive  democracy. 
There  they  were  quite  content  with  their 
lot  and  were  doing  their  best  to  safeguard 
their  long-cherished  and  newly  won 
freedom.  Then  came  the  Second  World 
War,  and  w-ith  it  began  the  most  tragic 
period  in  Lithuanian  history.  In  the 
course  of  its  first  year  that  war  literally 
swallowed  independent  and  free  Lithu- 
ania, and  made  it,  much  against  the 
wishes  and  desires  of  helpless  Lithua- 
nians, part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  1940,  except  for  that  dark  pe- 
riod of  World  War  II  when  they  were 
under  the  Nazis,  Lithuanians  have  been 
oppressed  by  the  Communist  regime  in 
the  Kremlin.  How^ever,  even  under 
such  conditions  of  despair,  Lithuanians 
fervently  cherish  the  hope  that  some- 
day, freedom  and  independence  may 
come  once  again  to  their  beloved  home- 
land. 

On  the  47th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day,  we  join  them  in  their 
prayers  for  their  deliverance  from  Com- 
munist totalitarian  tyranny. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am,  in- 
need  honored  to  participate  in  this,  the 
47th  anniversary  commemorating  the 
independence  of  the  Lithuanian  nation. 
At  that  time  the  people  of  Lithuania 
launched  the  greatest  and  most  success- 
ful program  for  self-government  and 
self-determination  of  any  nation  in  world 
history. 

This  declaration  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence was  one  of  the  great  milestones 
in  the  history  of  a  liberty  loving  people 
whose  struggle  for  self-government  con- 
tinued over  centuries.  From  the  16th 
century  on,  Lithuania  was  almost  in  a 
constant  battle  against  aggressive  neigh- 
bors, but  never  gave  up  hope  to  preserve 
the  Lithuanian  tradition.  During  120 
years  of  Russian  domination,  no  less 
than  five  distinct  major  revolts  took  place 
in  Lithuania.  Back  in  the  early  1800's. 
Czar  Nicholas  the  First  invoked  a  sweep- 
ing policy  to  Russify  Lithuania.  Repres- 
sive measures  were  taken  against  all 
forms  of  Lithuanian  culture,  literature, 
language,  schools,  religion,  and  govern- 
mental oflBces.  In  1863  and  1864.  an- 
other revolt  took  place  which  failed  after 


a  struggle  of  18  months.  Another  revolu- 
tion in  1905  brought  fresh  hopes  for  in- 
dependence, but  failed.  During  World 
War  I,  the  German  armies  overran  the 
country  and  remained  there  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  During  this  time,  up- 
rising, negotiations,  and  minor  rebellions 
did  not  cease. 

On  February  16,  1918,  the  Lithuanian 
National  Council  unanimously  adopted 
a  declaration  calling  for  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  an  independent  Lithuania  on  a 
democratic  basis,  with  Vilna  as  the 
capital  and  the  severance  of  all  political 
ties  which  link  it  with  other  nations. 
This  declaration  became  Lithuania's 
proclamation  of  independence. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Lithuania  by 
Germany  in  November  and  December 
1918.  Russian  troops  arrived  at  the  bor- 
der of  Lithuania  and  again  made  an  ef- 
fort to  subjugate  the  nation.  The  last 
battle  with  the  Red  army  was  fought  late 
in  1919  which  culminated  in  a  peace 
treaty  signed  July  12,  1920. 

On  September  22,  1921,  Lithuania  was 
admitted  to  the  League  of  Nations,  thus 
Lithuania  became  a  nation  with  interna- 
tional power.  The  permanent  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  August  1,  1922.  It  was 
an  instrument  which  followed  the  blue- 
print of  western  democracy.  The  nation 
of  Lithuania  was  an  independent  demo- 
cratic republic ;  the  people  were  accorded 
the  constitutional  rights  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  assembly;  the  constitution 
guaranteed  freedom  of  religion;  the  Lith- 
uanian Government  iiistituted  land  re- 
form; industrial  production  proceeded  to 
ascend;  neglected  railroads  were  rebuilt 
and  transportation  improvement  was  in- 
augurated throughout  the  land;  social 
legislation  and  education  were  expanded 
and  it  did  not  take  long  before  the  new 
independent  democracy  was  functioning 
with  the  precision  of  nations  much  older. 
The  Lithuanian  people  proved,  during 
the  period  of  time  from  their  declaration 
of  independence  up  until  the  Hitler- 
Stalin  menace  devastated  Europe,  that 
its  people  could  give  the  world  a  practical 
example  of  true  democracy  in  action. 
During  the  period  from  1920  to  1939,  the 
Lithuanian  Government  entered  into 
peace  treaties,  nonaggression  pacts  and 
mutual  assistance  agreements  with  all 
nations  including  the  Soviet  Union.  By 
reason  of  typical  and  well  known  Com- 
munist duplicity  and  treachery,  every 
one  of  these  agreements  was  discarded 
and  nullified  by  Russia  when  they  saw 
the  opportunity  was  ripe  to  enslave  the 
Lithuanian  people. 

I  will  not  take  up  the  time  in  these 
remarks  to  repeat  the  treachery,  mass 
murders,  prison  incarcerations,  and  tor- 
tures that  the  Soviets  inflicted  upon  the 
brave  and  liberty  loving  people  of  Lithu- 
ania. This  history  is  vividly  set  out  in  the 
summary  and  final  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Communist  Aggression  filed  De- 
cember 31,  1954.  I,  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, served  on  this  committee  and  we 
held  hearings  in  America  and  Europe. 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  American 
public  should  read  that  report  and  learn 
from  former  leaders  of  Lithuania  and 
other  witnesses  who  were  victims  of  So- 
viet treachery  w^hat  Communist  tyranny 
can  inflict  on  innocent  human  beings. 


This  report  also  reveals  facts  containing 
similar  inhuman  aggres.sion  upon  other 
captive  nations  now  under  the  Kremlin 
iron  heel.  The  basic  findings,  conclu- 
sions, and  recommendations  set  out  on 
pages  3  to  9  of  that  report  will  startle 
millions  of  people  throughout  the  free 
world  when  they  learn  of  the  true  facts 
concerning  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

Over  the  last  12  years  since  the  report 
of  our  Communist-investigating  commit- 
tee, we  have  sent  out  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  copies  of  our  reports  to  nations, 
people,  and  organizations  all  over  the 
world.  Hardly  a  week  passes  but  what 
we  receive  letters  asking  for  copies  of  the 
report  revealing  the  great  work  done  by 
our  congressional  committee  exposing 
communism  in  its  naked  guilt. 

Lithuania,  along  with  other  captive 
countries  and  all  free  nations,  must  keep 
up  the  fight  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion and  expansion  and  the  day  will 
eventually  come  when  freedom  will  be 
restored  to  Lithuania  and  other  captive 
nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  incorporate  with  my  remarks  a 
letter  which  I  have  received  from  the 
most  Reverend  Brizgys  of  2701  West  68th 
Street,  Chicago,  111. : 

February  11,  1965. 
Representative  R.  J.  Madden, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  has  always  been  my  great 
honor  and  pleasure  to  express  at  least  a 
brief  note  of  thanks,  appreciation,  and  re- 
spect to  those  friends  of  Lithuania  who,  on 
February  16 — the  Independence  day  of  Lith- 
uania— affirm  their  friendship  and  sympathy 
to  the  Lithuanian  nation.  Inasmuch,  as  I 
shall  not  be  in  the  United  States  on  February 
16  of  this  year,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
gratitude  and  appreciation  In  advance  to  all 
who  win  remember  Lithuania  on  her  inde- 
pendence day. 

I  also  would  like  to  share  with  you  the 
most  recent  news  from  Litliuania.  Tlie  Rus- 
sian occupation  forces  have  not  softened. 
Forcible  Russiflcation  continues.  Greater 
pressure  upon  teachers,  ofHcials,  and  judges, 
to  be  propagandists  for  godless  atlieism,  Is 
stressed.  Those  practicing  their  faith  are 
constantly  persecuted.  Lithuanian  youth  is 
still  being  drafted  for  labor  in  Siberia.  In- 
cluding survivors  of  the  first  mass  deporta- 
tions, these  new  transportees  comprise  ap- 
proximately 130,000  forcibly  exiled  from  their 
homeland. 

The  cross  which  the  Lithuanian  nation 
and  country  is  bearing  is  an  onerous  one. 
The  nation  does  not  stop  yearning  for  free- 
dom. In  spirit  it  is  wholeheartedly  with  the 
free  world.  It  hopes  that  by  its  own  efforts 
and  the  aid  of  its  good  friends  it  will  realize 
freedom  and  justice  in  the  near  future. 
Tliey  have  no  desire  to  be  a  slave  to  Moscow, 
but  long  to  be  a  member  of  the  family  of 
free  nations  of  the  world. 

In  the  name  of  the  Lithuanian  nation  allow 
me  to  thank  all  of  you  who  support  its  hopes 
and  actively  seek  to  bring  them  to  reality. 
Faithfully  yours. 

Most  Rev.  V.  Brizgys. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  on 
February  16  we  commemorate  the  an- 
niversary of  Lithuanian  independence. 
This  year  we  celebrate  the  47th  anni- 
versary of  Lithuania's  independence. 
On  February  16, 1918,  a  congress  of  Lith- 
uanian delegates  proclaimed  the  coun- 
try's independence.  A  democratic  gov- 
ernment based  on  individual  liberties  was 
set  up,  and  for  the  next  two  decades  Lith- 
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uania  flourished  as  an  independent  na- 
tion The  creative  arts  were  encouraged, 
and  the  world  became  richer  through 
Lithuania's  contributions  to  music  and 
literature.  National  folklore  was  revived. 
The  standard  of  living  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  was  substantially  improved  by 
enlightened  educational  and  social  poli- 
cies. ,  , 
But  Lithuania's  period  of  progress  was 

unfortunately  brief,  for  the  Second 
World  War  brought  national  tragedy  to 
the  Lithuanian  people.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  had  pledged  in  a  1920 
peace  treaty  to  renounce  forever  all 
rights  of  sovereignty  over  Lithuania, 
the  Soviets  occupied  Lithuania  in  June 
of  1940  and  had  incorporated  Lithuania 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  by  autumn.  Thus  de- 
mocracy and  freedom  were  brutally 
ended,  and  Lithuania  was  tragically  en- 
slaved. Thousands  of  citizens  were 
deported,  and  many  others  were  tyran- 
nized and  threatened.  Individual  lib- 
erties and  national  independence  were 
crushed. 

One  thing  was  not  destroyed:  the  de- 
sire of  the  Lithuanians  to  regain  liberty 
and  democracy  and  their  steadfast  faith 
that  one  day  they  would  again  be  free. 
Their  own  historical  past  has  taught 
them  that  a  conqueror  cannot  retain  con- 
trol forever.  Lithuania  is  an  old  nation, 
known  to  history  since  1009.  During  the 
medieval  period,  threats  from  abroad 
brought  together  the  principalities  into 
which  it  was  divided,  and  in  1253  Lith- 
uania was  united  under  a  single  king. 
Lithuania  was  a  powerful  state  in  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  with  boundaries 
to  the  east  which  extended  into  what  is 
now  the  Byelorussian  S.S.R.  and  the 
Russian  S.S.R.  It  acted  as  a  buffer 
against  the  Mongols  in  the  east  and  the 
Germans  in  the  west,  and  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  development  of  Euro- 
pean civilization. 

Then,  in  1795  Lithuania  was  annexed 
by  Russia,  and  the  tolerant,  enlightened 
policies  of  the  Lithuanian  rulers  were  re- 
placed by  the  repressive  policies  of  the 
Russian  czars.  Although  the  Lithu- 
anians were  unable  to  regain  independ- 
ence until  the  First  World  War.  czarist 
Russiflcation  policy  was  unsuccessful. 
Lithuania  then,  as  now,  remained  faith- 
ful to  its  language,  religion,  and  tradi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lithuania  has  known 
both  independence  and  subjugation, 
freedom  and  repression,  glory  and 
tragedy.  History  has  shown  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Lithuanian  people  is  in- 
domitable. On  this  47th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence  we  commend 
the  Lithuanian  people  for  their  courage. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
47  years  ago  today,  on  February  16,  1918, 
the  Lithuanian  people  declared  their  in- 
dependence. This  was  a  goal  for  which 
they  had  been  striving  ever  since  they 
had  fallen  under  Russian  domination  in 
1795. 

It  was  not  the  first  time,  however,  that 
the  Lithuanian  people  had  known  inde- 
pendence. Indeed,  the  Lithuanian  na- 
tion has  been  known  to  history  since  as 
long  ago  as  1009,  when  the  name  of 
Lithuania  was  first  mentioned  in  a  Latin 
text.    For  two  centuries,  Lithuania  re- 


mained divided  into  many  independent 
principalities.  Following  the  conclusion 
of  two  important  peace  pacts  in  1219  and 
in  1236,  the  Lithuanian  principalities 
were  united  under  the  single  rule  of  King 
Mindaugus.  In  1251.  Mindaugas  was 
baptized  a  Christian,  and  2  years  later 
he  was  crowned  King  of  a  united  Lith- 
uania by  a  delegate  of  Pope  Innocent  IV. 
Thus  714  years  ago  this  year  Lithuania 
became  united  under  Christian  rule  and 
712  years  ago  this  year  Lithuania  was 
recognized  as  a  member  of  the  European 
family  of  nations  by  the  papacy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  several  centuries  the 
history  of  the  Lithuanian  people  was 
glorious.  At  one  time,  the  domains  of  the 
nation  stretched  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Black  Sea.  For  centuries,  the  Lithuani- 
ans held  back  the  Germans  in  their 
drive  from  the  west  and  protected  Eu- 
rope against  the  Mongols  and  the  Tartars 
pushing  from  the  east.  Indeed,  the  Lith- 
uanian kingdom  of  the  late  Middle  Ages 
had  a  powerful  and  stable  government 
which  sheltered  the  eastern  Slavs  and 
provided  them  with  a  freedom  that  was 
unknown  in  the  less-developed  lands  fur- 
ther to  the  east. 

The  reign  of  Vytautas  the  Great,  from 
1392  to  1430.  is  especially  celebrated  in 
Lithuanian  history.  During  this  period, 
conomerce  was  fostered,  roads  were 
carved  out  of  the  countryside,  churches 
were  built,  education  was  promoted,  and 
ties  between  Lithuania  and  Western 
Europe  were  increased.  The  high  level 
of  Lithuanian  culture  continued  after 
the  reign  of  Vytautas  and  became  re- 
nowned throughout  Europe.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  in  this  respect  that  the 
Lithuanian  language  is  one  of  the  oldest 
spoken  languages  in  Europe  and  is  close- 
ly related  to  ancient  Sanskrit.  Greek, 
and  Latin. 

As  early  as  the  16th  century,  the  Lithu- 
anian nation  was  forced  to  begin  to  seek 
ways  to  counter  the  growing  threat  from 
the  Russians  to  the  east.  After  having 
lost  several  eastern  provinces  to  Mus- 
covy, the  Lithuanians  in  1569  reluctantly 
agreed  to  conclude  a  political  union  with 
the  equally  threatened  Poland.  Lithu- 
ania still  retained,  however,  a  separate 
government,  wuth  its  own  treasury, 
armed  forces,  and  law  courts.  Despite 
external  threats  and  losses  of  territory. 
Lithuania's  prodigious  cultural  develop- 
ment continued  in  the  16th  century. 
Thus  in  1529,  a  Lithuanian  code  of  laws 
was  enacted.  In  1557.  important  meas- 
ures of  agrarian  reform  were  applied. 
The  first  book  in  the  Lithuanian  lan- 
guage was  published  in  1547. 

The  union  with  Poland  insured  Lithu- 
anian security  for  only  a  short  time. 
Russian  aggrandizement  at  the  expense 
of  Lithuania  continued  for  the  next  cen- 
tury and  a  half.  It  culminated  in  the 
infamous  partitions  of  Lithuania  and 
Poland  of  1772,  1793,  and  of  1795.  For 
the  next  120  years,  Lithuania  formed  a 
part  of  the  Russian  empire.  Lithuanian 
patriotism  did  not  die  out.  however.  The 
Lithuanian  people  periodically  revolted 
against  their  Russian  rulers.  They 
fiercely  resisted  Russian  attempts  to  im- 
pose the  Russian  language,  to  suppress 
the  Lithuanian  press  and  to  force  the 
Lithuanians  to  follow  Eastern  Orthodox 
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rites  instead  of  the  rites  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  peasantry  was 
especially  active  in  resisting  the  Rus- 
sians. Lithuanian  emigrees  to  America 
actively  supported  the  Lithuanian  cause. 
In  short.  Lithuanians  were  determined 
to  regain  their  independence.  Follow- 
ing 3  years  of  suffering  under  German 
occupation,  their  opportunity  came  in 
the  last  year  of  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  22  short  years,  Lith- 
uanians enjoyed  their  regained  independ- 
ence. Their  accomplishments  during 
that  period  were  immense.  A  far- 
reaching  land  reform  program  was  car- 
ried out  which  turned  Lithuania  into  a 
nation  of  small,  independent  and  increas- 
ingly prosperous  farms.  Although  agri- 
cultural progress  was  stressed,  industry 
was  not  ignored.  In  1913.  Lithuania  had 
only  151  industrial  establishments  with 
6.603  employees;  in  1939,  there  were 
16,131  enterprises  employing  some  33,000 
workers.  Progressive  social  legislation 
was  introduced.  The  number  of  schools 
doubled.  And  above  all,  Lithuanian  cul- 
ture, freed  of  the  shackles  imposed  by 
the  Russians,  flourished  once  more. 

Following  the  infamous  Soviet-Nazi 
pact  of  1939,  history  cruelly  began  to  re- 
peat itself  for  the  Lithuanians.  Free 
Lithuania  was  first  swallowed  by  the  new 
and  vicious  imperialists  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  was  then  occupied  by  the  Nazi 
armies.  It  was  reoccupied  by  Soviet 
armies  in  1944.  The  Soviet  Union  has  re- 
mained ever  since.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
poUcies  of  the  Russian  czars  toward  the^ 
Lithuanian  people  were  cruel  and  opf^ 
pressive.  They  have  been  exceeded  in 
every  respect  by  those  of  Lithuania's 
Soviet  masters. 

Lithuanians  have  been  deported  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  remote  regions 
of  the  Soviet  Union  where  many  of  them 
have  died.  By  tens  of  thousands  they 
have  been  summarily  executed  whether 
they  resisted  Soviet  policies  or  not.  The 
land  of  once  proud  Lithuanian  farmers 
has  been  subjected  to  forced  collectivi- 
zation. The  Lithuanian  Church  has  been 
forced  virtually  to  close  its  doors.  Rus- 
sian colonists  have  exploited  Lithuanian 
industry.  Lithuanian  culture  is  again 
being  suppressed  and  the  Russian  lan- 
guage forced  upon  the  Lithuanian  people. 
Lithuania  has  been  almost  completely 
deprived  of  contact  with  the  Western 
World. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  turned  the  nation  of  Lithuania  into 
a  vast  prison.  Today  we  pause  to  la- 
ment the  loss  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence and  the  subjection  of  a  proud 
nation  with  a  glorious  history  and  a  rich 
culture  to  the  crudest  of  tyrannies.  We 
also  pause  to  mark  a  day  that  is  engraved 
in  the  memories  of  all  Lithuanians,  and 
to  hope  that  the  not  too  distant  future 
will  bring  them  another  such  day. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again, 
in  this  20th  year  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  we  are  compelled  to  observe  that 
the  three  small  but  proud  Baltic  States 
remain  under  the  military  domination 
and  political  control  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
without  having  yet  had  an  opportunity 
to  set  up  new  free  governments  and  con- 
duct free  elections. 
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The  Baltic  States,  which  emerged  from 
foreign  sovereignty  near  the  close  of 
World  War  I,  were  swallowed  up  again 
as  World  War  II  approached.  During 
the  heat  and  fury  of  war,  we  and  other 
Western  nations  were  promised  by  the 
Soviet  Government  that  the  Baltic  States 
would  be  given  a  fair  and  free  chance  to 
choose  for  themselves  the  nature  of  their 
postwar  political  structure.  This  chance 
has  in  fact  not  been  given;  the  solemn 
promise  h^s  not  been  redeemed. 

We  commemorate  today  the  47th  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  of  the 
Lithuanian  Republic  of  1918.  This  re- 
public had  a  short  life  but  we  would  be 
most  unwise — and  so  would  those  who 
ravaged  her — to  think  that  Lithuania 
cannot  rise  again. 

The  history  of  Lithuania  as  a  sovereign 
nation  is  seven  centuries  old.  It  has  been 
an  empire  in  Eastern  Europe.  Its  tradi- 
tion is.  however,  clearly  that  of  the  West. 
It  is  a  land  in  which  the  words  freedom 
and  democracy  are  understood  as  we  un- 
derstand them. 

We  have  often  in  this  House  expressed 
our  sympathy  for  the  present  condition 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic  States — Lith- 
uania. Latvia,  and  Estonia — as  well  as 
for  other  peoples  still  under  Soviet  con- 
trol after  two  decades.  Many  of  us  have 
sponsored  resolutions,  in  repeated  ses- 
sions of  the  Congress,  declaring  our  sup- 
port of  the  Government's  refusal  to  ac- 
knowledge foreign  control  of  the  Baltic 
States  to  be  legitimate  and  permanent, 
or  justified  by  law  or  de  facto  penetra- 
tion. 

We  owe  it  to  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
origin  or  ancestry — brave  people  and 
freedom-loving  people — to  express  our 
sym.pathy  again  for  the  present  circum- 
stances of  their  fatherland.  We  owe 
what  we  owe  to  all  peoples  who  love  lib- 
erty and  who  have,  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  kept  the  faith. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  will 
consider  the  advisability  of  renewing  a 
formal  expression  of  our  concern  for  the 
independence  of  Lithuania  and  the  other 
Baltic  States ;  of  our  concern  that  in  the 
final  settlements  of  the  war  now  two  dec- 
ades gone,  the  pledge  of  respect  for  their 
self-determination  will  be  honored. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  valiant  people  of 
Lithuania  on  this,  their  national  inde- 
pendence day. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  I,  the  Lith- 
uanian people,  long  suppressed  by  czar- 
ist  tyranny,  were  overjoyed  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  proclamation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination  for  all  people. 

On  February  16.  1918,  independence 
was  proclaimed  and  recognition  was  ex- 
tended by  all  the  great  powers.  For  22 
years  this  nation  lived  and  prospered  in 
freedom.  Then  came  the  fall  of  Paris 
in  June  1940.  Within  a  few  days  the 
Soviet  Union  delivered  its  ultimatum  in 
keeping  with  the  terms  of  the  notorious 
Molotov-Ribbentrop  pact  of  1939,  and 
demanded  the  surrender  of  Lithuania. 

From  that  day  forward  the  Com- 
munists embarked  upon  a  campaign  to 
make  Lithuania  over  in  the  Soviet  image. 
The  hallmarks  of  Communist  oppression 


followed.  Collectivization  of  the  farms, 
religious  persecution,  denial  of  free 
speech,  assembly,  and  private  property. 

The  United  States  openly  denounced 
this  illegal  occupation  and  every  Ameri- 
can administration  since  has  continued 
the  policy  of  nonrecognition  of  the  So- 
viet puppet  regimes.  I  trust  my  Gov- 
ernment will  never  alter  that  policy. 

The  conquest  of  Lithuania  is  a  sad  but 
true  reminder  that  freedom  is  in  con- 
stant danger.  So  long  as  international 
communism  professes  world  domination 
we  must  be  vigilant.  We  join  the  Lith- 
uanians in  celebrating  this  independence 
day  and  pledge  our  efforts  to  hasten  the 
day  when  freedom  returns  to  the  people 
of  Lithuania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  47  years 
ago  today  the  nation  of  Lithuania  de- 
clared herself  independent.  For  the  next 
22  years  the  people  of  Lithuania  pro- 
gressed and  prospered  as  their  centuries- 
old  dream  of  independence  came  true. 
This  dream  was  shattered  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1940  when  Lithuania  was  occu- 
pied by  Soviet  troops  and  soon  was  in- 
corporated into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Lithuania  may  have  been  wiped  off 
the  map  as  an  independent  nation  by 
this  act  of  Soviet  imperialism,  but  it  has 
not  been  wiped  out  of  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  Lithuanians  and  friends  of 
freedom.  Today  in  Lithuania,  there  will 
be  no  tears  of  pride  and  patriotism  at 
the  sight  of  the  Lithuanian  flag.  Rather, 
there  will  be  tears  of  rage  and  frustra- 
tion, for  the  flag  of  Lithuania  is  now  the 
hammer  and  sickle.  Lithuanians  will  not 
stand  at  attention  and  sing  their  na- 
tional anthem,  because  their  national  an- 
them has  been  turned  into  a  dirge  for  a 
country  suppressed  by  Soviet  tyranny. 
We  can  be  sure,  however,  that  today 
Lithuanians  will  pause,  silently,  and  dedi- 
cate themselves  anew  in  their  never-end- 
ing battle  for  liberty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  not  have  asked 
for  whom  the  bell  tolled  when  Lithuania 
lost  her  cherished  liberty,  for  it  tolled  for 
freedom-loving  people  all  over  the  world. 
It  tolled  for  America,  the  bastion  of  free- 
dom and  democracy,  for  whenever  free- 
men are  enslaved,  no  American  can  be 
completely  at  rest.  We  would  be  remiss 
in  our  responsibilities  as  the  leaders  of 
the  free  world  if  we  did  not  do  all  we 
can  to  honor  and  to  support  the  resolve 
of  the  brave  people  of  Lithuania.  I  am 
confident  that  America  shares  with  me 
the  respect  which  I  feel  for  the  people 
of  Lithuania  and  my  confidence  that  in 
the  end,  right  will  prevail  and  Lithuania 
will  once  again  be  free. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  continued  subjugation  and 
enslavement  of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet 
Union  is  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of 
the  20th  centuiT.  Forty-seven  years  ago. 
on  February  16,  1918,  Lithuania  took  her 
long-awaited  step  toward  independence. 
Lithuanians  looked  to  the  future  with 
hope  and  with  infinite  confidence  in 
their  abilities  to  govern  themselves  and 
to  guide  their  own  destiny.  Today  Lith- 
uania is  reduced  to  an  enslaved  nation,  a 
nation  devoured  and  stripped  of  its  iden- 
tity by  the  onslaughts  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Where  once  there  was  freedom, 
hope,  and  progress,  there  is  now  oppres- 
sion, tyranny,  and  injustice. 


During  its  22  years  of  independence, 
Lithuania  thrived  as  only  a  free  and  sov- 
ereign nation  can.  A  permanent  consti- 
tution was  adopted  on  August  1.  1922. 
This  constitution  accorded  freedom  of 
speech,  assembly,  religion,  and  communi- 
cation. Great  emphasis  was  placed  on 
improving  agriculture,  for  farming  is  the 
primary  occupation  of  the  Lithuanians. 
A  land  reform  program  was  instituted, 
with  the  result  that  Lithuania  became  a 
nation  of  small  farmers.  By  1939,  there 
were  335,720  farming  units,  raising  a 
variety  of  grains,  potatoes,  sugarbeets, 
livestock,  and  poultry. 

Industrialization  also  progressed  in  in- 
dependent Lithuania  with  an  increase 
from  151  industrial  establishments  with 
6,603  employees  in  1913,  to  16.131  enter- 
prises employing  33,000  in  1939.  At  the 
same  time.  Lithuania  made  progress  in 
social  legislation,  wath  a  labor  control 
law,  the  introduction  of  the  8-hour  day, 
and  various  other  social  measures. 

The  arts  in  Lithuania  also  flourished. 
Writers  found  inspiration  in  the  national 
folklore  of  their  countiy,  and  achieve- 
ments were  made  in  opera  and  other 
forms  of  music.  All  in  all,  Lithuania 
was  taking  rapid  strides  in  becoming 
one  of  the  most  progressive  and  dynamic 
nations  in  Europe. 

This  progress  came  to  an  abrupt  halt 
when  the  Soviet  Union  marched  her 
troops  into  Lithuania  and  instituted  a 
regime  so  cruel  and  heinous  as  to  defy 
the  imagination.  Lithuanians  were 
murdered,  tortured,  and  deported  on  an 
enormous  scale.  It  is  estimated  that  on 
the  night  of  June  14,  1941,  some  30,000 
members  of  the  Lithuanian  intelligentsia 
were  deported  to  Siberia,  many  never  to 
be  heard  of  again. 

It  is-  imperative  that  we  in  America 
never  forget  the  tragedy  of  Lithuania. 
Indeed  there  are  over  1  million  Ameri- 
cans of  Lithuanian  descent  who  cannot 
disassociate  themselves  from  the  plight 
of  their  brothers  across  the  sea.  Lith- 
uanian immigrants  came  to  the  United 
States  as  early  as  1638,  when  it  is  re- 
corded that  they  landed  at  New  Amster- 
dam. Lithuanians  make  up  substantial 
percentages  of  the  population  of  my  own 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  California, 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Ohio.  Rhode  Island,  and  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  Americans  of  Lith- 
uanian descent  have  not  forgotten  the 
true  maaning  of  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day.  and  we  as  a  nation  have  not 
forgotten.  Lithuania  will  once  again 
be  free.  We  must  do  evei-ything  in  our 
power  to  hasten  that  day. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  16  every  year,  we  join  with  1 
million  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent 
in  observing  the  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day.  This  year  marks  the  47th 
anniversary  of  the  independence  pro- 
claimed by  the  people  of  their  fatherland. 
It  is  worth  while  interrupting  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  the  House  at  this  mo- 
ment to  commemorate  this  event  by  hon- 
oring their  strong  courage  and  ideals, 
great  devotion  to  the  dignity  and  free- 
dom of  individual  man  and  the  tenacious 
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hope  that  the   long-lost   independence 
they  once  enjoyed  will  be  restored. 

Lithuania  has  been  known  to  history 
since  the  early.  11th  century— an  old 
nation  with  its  glorious  700-year-old  cul- 
tural and  national  tradition.  The  coun- 
try has  a  strategic  location  in  northeast- 
ern Europe  facing  the  Baltic  Sea  and 
abundant  natural  wealth  which  has  been 
just  enough  to  motivate  foreign  aggres- 
sion against  so  small  a  country.  During 
the  third  partition  of  Poland  in  the  18th 
century,  this  nation  came  under  the  ty- 
rannical yoke  of  Russia  which  lasted 
from  1795  to  1915 — over  120  years. 

At  the  end  of  the  First  World  War, 
defeat  of  Germany  coupled  with  the  Rus- 
sian revolution  furnished  to  the  freedom- 
yearning  Lithuanians  a  long-sought  op- 
portunity of  independence.  Thus,  on 
February  16, 1918.  47  years  ago  this  week, 
the  Lithuanian  Council  in  their  capital 
Vilnius  proclaimed  an  independent  state 
based  on  democratic  principles.  Failing 
to  enslave  Lithuania,  Russia  signed  a 
peace  treaty  on  July  12,  1920.  which  ac- 
corded full  recognition  as  an  independent 
state  and  forever  renounced  all  sovereign 
rights  over  the  Lithuanian  people  and 
their  territory.  On  September  22,  1921, 
this  tiny  nation  was  admitted  to  the 
League  of  Nations.  During  her  short- 
lived independence,  this  small  but  vigor- 
ous and  progressive  republic  grew,  pros- 
pered, and  became  a  full-fledged  member 
of  the  international  community. 

All  this  came  to  an  end  when  the  Red 
army  forcibly  set  up  a  government 
friendly  to  the  Soviets  and  occupied  the 
young  republic  on  June  15,  1940,  in  con- 
travention of  a  Soviet-Lithuanian  non- 
aggression  treaty  concluded  in  1926.  On 
August  3,  1940,  through  a  phony  election, 
Lithuania  was  declared  by  the  Kremlin 
a  constituent  republic  of  the  Communist 
Russia.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
1941  came  the  German  invasion,  and  as 
the  defeated  German  Army  retreated  in 
July  1944,  the  Red  army  again  marched 
into  Lithuania  bringing  a  new  flood  of 
evil  totalitarian  tyranny  and  more  fe- 
rocious terrorism  and  oppression.  The 
United  States  recognized  an  independent 
Lithuania  on  July  27,  1922,  and  refused 
to  recognize  the  Soviet  occupation  on 
July  23, 1940. 

Such  has  been  a  tragic  and  trying  story 
of  this  gallant  and  proud  people,  but  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  soul 
of  a  spirited  nation  has  been  conquered. 
They  have  neither  lost  nor  weakened  the 
inalienable  right  to  hope  and  struggle  for 
their  freedom  and  independence.  The 
soul  of  this  oppressed  people  continues  to 
live  through  the  darkness  of  Communist 
enslavement,  radiating  the  light  of  free- 
dom which  will  never  be  extinguished  by 
any  means. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  at  this 
time  in  expressing  my  sentiments  regard- 
ing Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  The 
independent  state  of  Lithuania  was  re- 
cently among  the  smaller  countries  of 
Europe,  but  it  was  not  always  a  tiny 
Baltic  nation.  Lithuania  first  appeared 
as  an  organized  political  entity  some 
800  years  ago.  The  Lithuanians  and 
Latvians  of  the  20th  century  are  the 


survivors  and  descendants  of  one  of  the 
eastern  branches  of  the  Indo-European 
family.  In  medieval  times,  the  Lithu- 
anian kings  ruled  most  of  what  is  now 
Russia.  After  four  centuries  of  union 
with  the  Poles,  Lithuania  fell  to  the  czar 
of  Russia  when  Poland  was  dismembered 
by  the  three  great  Eastern  powers  of  the 
time.  There  then  followed  a  dark  period 
in  the  history  of  the  great  Lithuanian 
people  when  they  were  so  humiliated  by 
suppression  by  the  Russian  Government 
that  even  the  name  of  Lithuania  was 
denied  a  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

National  liberation  came  in  the  final 
year  of  World  War  I.  Today.  February 
16,  is  the  47th  anniversary  of  the  restora- 
tion of  independence  of  this  proud  na- 
tion. For  22  years,  Lithuania  was  an  in- 
dependent nation  which  stood  high  in 
world  esteem,  even  though  these  years 
were  filled  with  threats  and  deprivations. 
Then,  they  fell  once  again  under  dom- 
ination by  a  foreign  power,  this  time 
that  of  the  Soviets.  Even  so.  the  United 
States  of  America  has  never  recognized 
the  incorporation  of  Lithuania  into  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  we  continue  to  main- 
tain diplomatic  relations  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  free  Republic  of  Lith- 
uania. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Lithuanians — 
blood  brothers  with  us  in  their  love  of 
freedom.  These  are  a  people  whose 
glorious  past  and  renascence,  under 
peculiarly  moving  conditions,  are  an 
earnest  of  great  future  achievement  in 
all  constructive  activities.  The  American 
people,  so  devoted  to  the  preservation  of 
the  ideals  of  liberty  and  freedom  and 
human  dignity,  must  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  story  of  Lithuania. 
We  must  understand  better  the  contribu- 
tions which  a  people,  in  spite  of  various 
and  tremendous  obstacles  entirely  be- 
yond their  control,  have  attempted  to 
make  and  have  made  toward  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilization  and  the  in- 
crease of  happier  relations  among  the 
members  of  that  family  of  nations  with 
which  the  Creator  has  blessed  this  world. 
I  entreat  all  within  this  Chamber  not  to 
forget  this  republic  that  was  first  to  fall 
to  the  Soviet  Bolsheviks.  The  proud 
people  of  suffering  Lithuania  command 
our  respect  and  support. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join 
with  the  people  of  Lithuania  and  those 
of  Lithuanian  descent  to  commemorate 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  lived  our 
lives  in  freedom,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
the  hardships  endured  by  the  Lithua- 
nian people  in  their  valiant  efforts  to  pre- 
serve their  liberty  and  national  inde- 
pendence. In  commemorating  Lithua- 
nian Independence  Day,  we  hope  to  keep 
alive  the  determination  of  all  who  cher- 
ish freedom  that  Lithuania  may  once 
again  become  a  free  and  independent 
nation. 

The  one  encouraging  aspect  of  this 
sad  situation  is  that  even  under  the  most 
discouraging  conditions,  Lithuanians 
have  not  given  up  their  loye  f oi'  freedom 
and  their  right  to  independence.  On  the 
anniversary  of  their  independence  we 
wish  them  forbearance  and  fortitude  in 
their  struggle  against  tyranny. 


Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
nine  Congresses  of  which  I  have  been  a 
Member,  the  plight  of  the  valiant  people 
of  Lithuania  has  increasingly  troubled 
me.  For.  though  the  cruel  barbarisms 
of  the  Stalinist  era  may  have  given  way 
to  more  subtle  methods  of  rule,  this  long 
oppressed  people  still  suffer  under  Com- 
munist domination.  As  a  U.S.  delegate 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  I  had  an  opportunity  not 
long  ago  to  observe  closely  the  delegates 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  the  country  which 
ruthlessly  stamped  out  Lithuania's  inde- 
pendence in  1940.  Neither  in  their  words 
nor  in  their  voting  could  I  find  evidence 
of  humanitarian  concern  for  people,  or 
for  freedom. 

Not  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there  evidence 
in  the  whole  realm  of  Soviet  conduct  of 
simple  recognition  of  the  right  of  people 
to  choose  their  own  form  of  government, 
to  live  their  lives  as  they  themselves  de- 
termine. And  yet,  as  surely  as  I  know 
the  sun  must  rise,  I  know  the  people  of 
Lithuania  will  once  again  achieve  the 
national  indepedence  they  established 
47  years  ago.  I  am  proud  to  join  this 
tribute  to  them  in  the  firm  conviction 
that  our  own  renewed  resolve  and  dedi- 
cation will  help  to  hasten  that  day. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  join  with  Lithuanians 
and  freedom-loving  people  the  world 
over  in  marking  the  47th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  Few  peo- 
ples have  withstood  more  sustained  ef- 
forts to  eradicate  their  national  identity 
than  the  Lithuanians. 

Lithuania  is  a  small  Baltic  nation 
which  throughout  the  past  has  been  sur- 
rounded by  large,  ambitious  neighbors 
with  little  regard  for  the  rights  or  fron- 
tiers of  Lithuania.  This  country's  his- 
tory has  been  one  of  constant  invasion 
and  occupation  by  foreign  powers,  yet 
none  of  her  conquerors  has  been  able  to 
extinguish  the  patriotism  of  Lithuanians. 
After  22  years  of  independence,  Lith- 
uania fell  before  the  advance  of  an  im- 
perialistic foe.  Soviet  Russia  incorpo- 
rated Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1940  and  even  the  pretext  of  independ- 
ence has  vanished. 

The  Soviet  rulers  recognized  the 
strength  and  tenacity  of  Lithuanian  na- 
tionalism and  took  drastic  steps  to  wipe 
out  every  vestige  of  Lithuanian  culture, 
heritage,  and  religion.  Under  Stalin,  at- 
tempts were  made  to  eliminate  all  Baltic 
national  minorities  by  massive  deporta- 
tion. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Lith- 
uanians were  uprooted  from  their  home- 
land and  sent  to  the  wastes  of  Siberia. 
Thousands  of  Russians  have  moved  into 
Lithuanian  in  an  obvious  attempt  to 
change  once  and  for  all  its  character  and 
nationality.  This  is  truly  one  of  the 
great  tragedies  of  our  time. 

That  Stalinist  Russia  had  to  resort  to 
terror  and  torture  to  implement  its  pol- 
icy in  Lithuania  is  an  everlasting  tribute 
to  the  bravery  and  fortitude  of  Lith- 
uanian patriots.  The  soul  of  Lithuania 
will  not  die,  because  Lithuanians  will  not 
let  it  die.  Tyranny  and  injustice  will  not 
prevail  because  brave  men  will  not  let 
them  prevail.  At  this  moment  Lithuania 
is  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  not  out  of 
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choice,  but  because  of  an  army  of  occu- 
pation and  a  history  of  rigged  elections. 

The  day  will  come,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Lithuanians  will  be  freed  from  the  yoke 
of  foreign  domination  once  and  for  all. 
We  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  live  in 
the  United  States  can  do  much  to  hasten 
the  day  when  Lithuanians  will  be  able  to 
breathe  the  air  of  a  free  nation  and  live 
the  lives  of  freemen. 

We  must  continue  to  bring  the  subju- 
gation and  exploitation  of  Lithuania  to 
the  attention  of  all  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple. We  must  continue  to  be  a  source  of 
truth  and  Inspiration  to  the  people  of 
Lithuania  through  our  radio  broadcasts. 
Finally,  we  must  not  let  the  fate  of  Lith- 
uania become  the  fate  of  any  other  na- 
tion. We  must  show  by  word  and  deed 
that  America  still  stands  for  freedom  and 
democracy  and  that  tyranny  and  impe- 
rialism have  no  place  in  our  world  today. 

Lithuanians  have  suffered  much  in 
their  righteous  cause,  and  suffer  yet.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  pray  for  the  day  when  her 
independence  will  be  restored  to  her  and 
when  her  people  will  be  released  from 
bondage. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lithu- 
anian Americans  are  today  commemo- 
rating the  47th  anniversary  of  the  decla- 
ration of  Lithuanian  independence.  The 
^ople  of  Lithuania,  under  the  harsh 
;yoke  of  Soviet  communism,  cannot  ob- 
serve this  independence  day,  but  it  Is 
fitting  that  we  in  this  country  pause  and 
salute  a  people  whose  courage  and  firm 
faith  have  survived  great  adversities.  It 
is  sad  that  another  year  must  witness 
their  desperate  frustrations  as  they  are 
denied  the  right  of  self-government. 

Lithuania,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respected  nations  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  has  a  noble  tradition  of  fine  cul- 
ture: they  are  an  industrious  people  de- 
serving far  better  than  servitude  to  Mos- 
cow. The  ancient  Lithuanian  statehood 
dates  back  to  A.D.  1200.  Their  freedom 
was  lost  in  1795  and  not  regained  until 
1918.  From  1918  until  1940  Lithuania 
enjoyed  freedom.  In  that  short  period 
of  time  Lithuania  had  a  notable  and  re- 
spected place  among  the  world  of  na- 
tions. Then  in  1940  the  Soviet  Union 
discarded  treaty  obligations  and  invaded 
this  small  country  and  the  two  other  Bal- 
tic States  of  Latvia  and  Estonia.  They 
were  compelled  to  become  a  part  of  the 
Soviet  Republic.  In  the  years  since,  the 
people  have  endured  oppression,  slavery 
and  exile.  Lithuania  is  a  victim  of  Rus- 
sian greed,  for  there  is  no  compatibility 
between  the  Lithuanian  system  of  free- 
dom developed  between  1918  and  1940, 
and  the  Soviet  dictatorial  system  of  to- 
day. 

Lithuanians  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  culture  and  welfare  of  Europe,  and 
Lithuanian-Americans  have  made  great 
contributions  to  our  country.  Lithu- 
anian-Americans are  especially  con- 
cerned over  the  tragic  plight  of  their 
brethren  in  Lithuania.  They  remember 
with  pride  the  glorious  years  of  inde- 
pendence and  they  look  forward  to  the 
founding  of  a  new  Lithuanian  de- 
mocracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  a  resolution  to  provide  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Special  House  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations,  as  a  means  of  symbol- 


izing to  all  our  determination  never  to 
forget  the  captive  nations,  their  sacri- 
fices and  struggles  for  freedom.  I  hope 
Congress  will  approve  this  resolution;  it 
would  be  an  effective  way  of  putting 
Russia  on  notice  that  America  is  unal- 
terably opposed  to  Communist  coloniza- 
tion. 

I  am  happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  once  again 
salute  the  com-ageous  people  of  Lithu- 
ania and  assure  them  of  our  friendship 
and  offer  them  our  encouragement.  If 
this  reaffirmation  of  our  friendship  for 
the  Lithuanian  people  accomplishes 
nothing  else,  I  hope  it  will  signal  anew 
America's  rejection  of  tyranny  in  any 
form  and  our  allegiance  to  government  by 
self-determination,  not  meaningless 
existence  under  Communist  tyranny. 

It  is  the  duty  of  freemen  everywhere 
to  maintain  an  unflagging  Interest  in  the 
fate  of  Lithuania  and  the  other  enslaved 
nations,  and  to  persevere  in  the  long 
struggle  to  achieve  a  world  in  which  free 
people  can  live  together  in  peace. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day is  the  47th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day.  Throughout  the 
Middle  Ages,  Lithuania  was  an  embat- 
tled kingdom  fighting  for  its  freedom. 
Despite  repeated  invasion  and  occupa- 
tion, Lithuania  developed  rich  customs 
and  a  strong  sense  of  national  identity. 
That  identity  was  acknowledged  by  the 
framers  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  led  by 
Woodrow  Wilson.  On  February  16,  1918, 
Lithuania  became  an  independent  state. 
The  League  of  Nations  was  commissioned 
to  be  the  guarantor  of  national  self- 
determination  for  a  people  so  often  op- 
pressed by  foreign  powers. 

Yet  after  only  22  years,  Lithuania  lost 
its  cherished  independence  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Now,  as  has  been  the  case  for 
most  of  Lithuanian  history,  the  country 
is  occupied,  ruled  from  abroad,  and  de- 
nied its  freedom. 

There  are  strong  reasons  why  Amer- 
ica should  champion  the  cause  of  Lithu- 
ania. During  the  end  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury and  the  beginning  of  the  20th,  many 
Lithuanians  sought  the  dream  of  Amer- 
ican life  and  emigrated  to  this  country. 
Their  contribution  to  the  United  States 
was  and  continues  to  be  substantial.  And 
though  all  citizens  of  Lithuanian  back- 
ground are  fully  assimilated  into  our 
ways,  their  customs  still  thrive  as  a  re- 
minder of  this  country's  rich  immigrant 
legacy. 

So  it  is  with  many  other  countries  now 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Our  commit- 
ment to  Lithuania  may  thus  symbolize 
our  refusal  to  accept  an  Eastern  Europe 
in  bondage.  On  this  day  celebrating 
Lithuanian  independency,  we  should  re- 
new that  commitment. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
today,  the  47th  anniversary  of  the  resto- 
ration of  Lithuania's  independence,  with 
freedom-loving  men  everywhere  in  salut- 
ing the  bravery  and  perseverance  of  the 
people  of  this  tiny  Baltic  nation. 

In  the  short  period  between  1918,  when 
Lithuania  declared  her  independence, 
and  the  start  of  World  War  II,  when  the 
Soviet  Union  reannexed  the  struggling 
nation  by  force,  Lithuania  successfully 
established  a  democratic  and  progressive 


state  and  made  impressive  gains  in  every 
area  of  her  national  life.  These  years 
of  growth  and  prosperity  as  a  free  state 
bore  witness  to  the  courage  and  resource- 
fulness of  Lithuania's  people,  qualities 
testified  to  since  by  their  determination 
to  resist  Soviet  tyranny.  The  Lithuani- 
an's refusal  to  submit  to  Soviet  Russia's 
efforts  at  "Russification" — an  attempt  to 
absorb  Lithuania  totally  into  the  Soviet 
Union  by  eradicating  her  national  lan- 
guage and  culture — strongly  support  this 
suffering  nation's  claim  to  national  iden- 
tity and  independence. 

We  in  the  United  States  respect  this 
claim  and  have  refused  to  recognize  the 
Soviet  Union's  incorporation  of  Lithu- 
ania. It  is  fitting  today  that  we  reaffirm 
our  conviction  that  Lithuania  must  again 
enjoy  the  status  of  a  sovereign  state,  and 
that  her  brave  people  again  know  the 
liberty  and  national  Independence  they 
have  so  painfully  suffered  for  and  so 
well  earned. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  most  humbly  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  freedom 
held  in  the  hearts  of  Lithuanian  people 
everywhere.  This  day  marks  the  47th 
anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania,  a  land  still  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Soviets. 

The  people  of  Lithuanian  descent  who 
now  live  in  this  greatest  of  free  countries 
are  marking  this  day  with  sadness  in 
their  hearts  for  their  loved  ones  and 
friends  who  remain  in  Lithuania.  Yet 
they  rejoice  at  the  thought  that  some- 
day the  Russian  domination  and  sub- 
jugation of  Lithuania  will  end;  that  once 
more  this  Baltic  nation  will  know  free- 
dom. 

As  we  rise  to  join  in  the  salutes  to  the 
people  .of  Lithuania,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  a  letter  I  received  from  the 
Most  Reverend  V.  J.  Brizgys  of  Chicago. 
I  believe  it  is  very  significant  at  this  time. 

February  11, 1965. 
Representative  G.  Cunningham, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  has  always  been  my  great 
honor  and  pleasure  to  express  at  least  a  brief 
note  of  thanks,  appreciation,  and  respect  to 
those  friends  of  Lithuania  who,  on  Febru- 
ary 16 — the  independence  day  of  Lithuania — 
affirm  their  friendship  and  sympathy  to  the 
Lithuanian  nation.  Inasmuch  as  I  shall 
not  be  In  the  Unlt'^d  States  on  February  16 
of  this  year,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
gratitude  and  appreciation  in  advance  to  all 
who  will  remember  Lithuania  on  her  inde- 
pendence day. 

I  also  would  like  to  share  with  you  the 
most  recent  news  from  Lithuania.  The  Rus- 
sian occupation  forces  have  not  softened. 
Forcible  Russification  continues.  Greater 
pressure  upon  teachers,  oiRcials,  and  judges, 
to  be  propagandists  for  godless  atheism,  is 
stressed.  Those  practicing  their  faith  are 
constantly  persecuted.  Lithuanian  youth  is 
still  being  drafted  for  labor  in  Siberia.  In- 
cluding survivors  of  the  first  mass  deporta- 
tions, these  new  transportees  comprise  ap- 
proximately 130,000  forcibly  exiled  from  their 
homeland. 

The  cross  which  the  Lithuanian  nation  and 
country  is  bearing  is  an  onerous  one.  The 
nation  does  not  stop  yearning  for  freedom. 
In  spirit  it  is  wholeheartedly  with  the  free 
world.  It  hopes  that  by  its  own  efforts  and 
the  aid  of  its  good  friends  it  will  realize  free- 
dom and  Justice  In  the  near  future.  They 
have  no  desire  to  be  a  slave  of  Moscow,  but 
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long  to  be  a  member  of  the  family  of  free 
nations  of  the  world. 

In  the  name  of  the  Lithuanian  nation 
allow  me  to  thank  all  of  you  who  support  its 
hopes  and   actively  seek  to   bring  them  to 

reality. 

Faithfully  yours, 

V.  J.  Brizgts. 

In  the  past  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
introduce  and  sponsor  legislation  which 
would  put  this  nation  firmly  on  record 
as  to  our  desires  and  for  these  captive 
nations.  Today  I  am  introducing  a 
House  concurrent  resolution  which  spells 
out  the  history  of  the  Communist  in- 
vasion   and    occupation    of    the    Baltic 

States.  ,     .,  .    ^ 

Tliere  is  a  call  for  action  by  this  Con- 
gress, a  request  that  the  President  bring 
up  the  Baltic  States  question  in  the 
united  Nations  with  the  following  ac- 
tions as  our  goal : 

First,  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops, 
agents,  colonists,  and  controls. 

Second,  return  of  all  Baltic  exiles  from 
Siberian  prisons,  labor  camps,  or  else- 
where. 

Third,  free  elections  under  U.N.  super- 
vision. 

I  think  these  are  minimum  and  reason- 
able objectives.  Certainly  they  are  ones 
that  we  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world 
should  support. 

There  can  be  no  peace,  no  peaceful 
coexistence  with  communism.  Let  us  all 
pray  that  the  people  of  Lithuania  and 
all  occupied  nations  will  again  be  free. 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  people  of 
Lithuanian  extraction  from  throughout 
central  and  southern  Ohio  are  gathering 
today  at  Holy  Cross  Hall  in  Dayton,  in 
observance  of  Republic  of  Lithuania  Day. 
On  this  occasion  I  sent  a  greeting  to  the 
group  and  wish  to  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House: 
Greeting  to  the  Federation  of  Lithuanian 

American  R.C.  Societies  on  the  Republic 

of  Lithuania  Day 

As  February  16  comes  again  it  is  a  day 
mixed  with  solemn  contemplation  and  Joy- 
ful thanksgiving. 

We  are  sorrowful,  first,  because  we  know 
this  day  marks  the  passing  of  a  dream  we 
once  held  possible.  It  marks  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  day  you — as  a  proud  people — 
could  call  your  native  land  your  own,  where 
men  could  labor  to  build  a  lasting  domicile 
for  family  and  nation.  These  dreams  are  now 
only  a  memory  fading  with  the  passing  of 
the  ages. 

But,  secondly.  It  Is  also  a  day  of  Joyful 
hope  and  thanksgiving.  For  It  Is  on  this  day 
we  honor  the  spirit  of  Independence  which, 
though  brooding  now  like  a  sleeping  giant, 
can  reawaken  and  set  men's  hearts  afire  by 
the  eternal  truth  that  man  once  blessed 
with  freedom,  will  tolerate  no  other  way  of 
life. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
aiy  16  marks  the  47th  anniversary  of 
the  Lithuanian  declaration  of  independ- 
ence. This  memorable  anniversary  has 
been  observed  year  in  and  year  out  by 
the  Lithuanian  people,  and  by  all  Ameri- 
cans of  Lithuanian  descent.  In  this 
manner,  they  have  kept  a  spark  of  hope 
burning  in  their  hearts — the  hope  that 
the  day  will  soon  come  when  the  inde- 
pendent Republic  of  Lithuania  will  once 
again  assume  its  rightful  place  in  the 
family  of  free  nations. 


It  is  only  fitting  that  we,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  pause  for  a  moment 
in  our  deliberations  and  express  our  ad- 
miration for  the  stanch  faith  and  un- 
daunted courage  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple who  have  been  suffering  so  greatly 
under  the  ruthless  Soviet  occupation,  but 
who,  in  spite  of  this  totalitarian  oppres- 
sion,' have  maintained  their  spirit  and 
their  devotion  to  the  principles  of  free- 
dom and  democracy. 

Let  us,  on  this  occasion,  bolster  their 
hopes  in  the  eventual  realization  of  their 
aspiration  to  resume  their  existence  as 
an  independent  RepubUc.  The  con- 
science of  the  free  world  will  not  be  at 
rest  until  liberty  and  justice  shall  reign 
over  the  lands  which  are  today  enveloped 
by  the  dark  clouds  of  Communist  totali- 
tarianism. To  this  end,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  devote  our  efforts. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
identity  of  what  has  been  known  as 
Lithuania  can  be  traced  to  the  10th  cen- 
tury, but  it  was  not  until  about  1225  that 
the  various  tribes  that  roamed  the  coun- 
tryside were  united  in  what  might  be  de- 
scribed as  a  stace.  From  that  time 
through  the  Middle  Ages  and  into  the 
15th  century,  Lithuania  was  a  proud 
country,  inhabited  by  proud  and  peace- 
ful people,  and  respected  by  other  na- 
tions of  Europe. 

Because  of  a  marriage  in  1385  between 
Duke  Jagello  of  Lithuania  and  Poland's 
Queen  Jadwiga,  and  the  resulting  union 
of  Lublin  in  1569,  the  histories  of  Poland 
and  Lithuania  were  immeasurably  inter- 
twined for  more  than  three  centuries, 
with  final  incorporation  into  czarist  Rus- 
sia at  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  The 
Lithuanians  were  never  happy  about 
their  intimacy  with  Poland,  but  under 
czarist  Russia  their  very  existence  and 
identity  was  at  stake. 

Freedom  appeared  on  the  horizon  in 
1917.  While  the  Mensheviks  and  Bol- 
sheviks were  fighting  in  Russia,  national 
Lithuanian  groups  throughout  the  world 
reminded  each  other  independence  was 
finally  in  sight.  Finally  on  February  16, 
1918  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Lithu- 
anian nation  proclaimed  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  country. 

By  1920  German  and  Russian  troops 
had  left  the  country,  and  the  industrious 
Lithuanian  people  set  about  the  task  of 
building  a  modern  state.  In  1939  war 
clouds  cast  a  deep  shadow  over  Europe, 
and  under  pressure  of  Russia,  the  little 
independent  country  signed  a  "mutual 
assistance  pact"  with  the  Soviets  on  Oc- 
tober 10.  1939.  On  the  face  of  it  the 
pact  seemed  innocent  enough.  Among 
other  things,  the  Soviets  were  granted 
land  in  Lithuania  to  establish  airbases. 
Less  than  a  year  later,  in  June  of  1940 
while  Germany  was  attacking  France, 
the  Russians  occupied  the  countries  of 
Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia  on  the 
grounds  that  their  national  security  was 
at  stake. 

About  a  month  later,  in  July  1940,  one 
of  the  most  insidious  events  in  Lithua- 
nian history  took  place  when  the  Russians 
held  forced  "elections."  In  true  Com- 
munist fashion  there  was  one  ticket.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  there  was  a  penalty  for 
not  voting  and  that  many  Lithuanians 
posted   blank   ballots,   the   Soviets   an- 


noimced  to  the  world  that  more  than  99 
percent  of  the  people  voted  in  the  elec- 
tion. Indeed,  the  results  of  the  election 
were  announced  in  London  by  the  Rus- 
sians, 24  hours  before  the  polls  closed. 

Within  a  week  the  new  assembly  met. 
and  without  ever  taking  a  vote,  the  as- 
sembly requested  in  the  name  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  to  be  incorporated 
into  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Supreme  Soviet 
Council  accepted  the  request  and  Lithu- 
ania became  the  14th  Republic  in  the 

T-T    Q    G    T? 

Almost  a  year  to  the  day  later,  June  24, 
1941,  German  soldiers  drove  the  Rus- 
sians out  of  the  country,  and  thus  Com- 
munist domination  was  replaced  by  Fas- 
cist domination.  Lithuania  was  in 
ruins,  and  to  make  matters  worse,  the 
Germans  refused  every  request  of  the 
Lithuanians  to  set  up  some  kind  of  gov- 
ernment to  restore  order.  Instead,  the 
Germans  incorporated  Lithuania,  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  White  Ukraine  under 
a  Nazi  civil  administration  which  lasted 

3  years.  .„     ,. 

With  the  spirit  of  freedom  still  alive 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  the  resistance 
movement  to  Nazi  control  grew  in  great 
proportion. 

The  suppression  by  the  Fascists  was 
only  the  beginning,  not  the  end,  of  na- 
tional suffering,  for  in  July  1944  the 
Russians  pushed  the  Germans  out  of  the 
country,  and  reestablished  Communist 
control.  The  once  peaceful  country  was 
in  ruins  and  chaos.  As  the  Russians  en- 
tered the  country  200,000  Lithuanians 
tried  to  leave  their  country.  As  the  Ger- 
mans pulled  back  they  destroyed  prop- 
erty, murdered  Jews,  executed  prisoners, 
and  350,000  Lithuanians  were  either  de- 
ported to  Germany  or  fled  to  Germany 
to  escape  the  Russians. 

On  July  13,  1944,  the  Russians  pro- 
claimed they  had  "liberated"  the  Lithu- 
anian people,  when  in  fact  one  master 
had  been  replaced  by  another.  Lithu- 
anians caught  between  the  two  masters 
were  murdered. 

Since  that  fateful  summer  in  1944 
when  the  allies  began  to  see  a  glimmer 
of  victory  in  the  war  in  Europe,  the 
Lithuanians  have  been  silenced. 

But  what  of  the  future?  Unfortu- 
nately. Mr.  Speaker,  the  future  of  a  free 
and  independent  Lithuania  is  not 
bright — never  hopeless — but  not  bright. 
The  United  States  has  never  recognized 
the  farcical  incorporation  of  this  coun- 
try into  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. 

Let  us  hope  the  Lithuanian  people  will 
face  this  burden  until  such  day  they 
will  once  again  join  the  community  of 
free  nations. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  a 
half  century  has  passed  since  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Independence  of  Lithuania. 
Thus,  we  cannot  forget  that  the  Lithu- 
anians, once  a  free  people,  are  no  long- 
er free.  Lithuanian-Americans  observe 
proudly  in  their  hearts  the  heritage  of 
freedom.  They  will  not.  as  we  will  not. 
discard  both  the  heritage  and  the  hope 
that  Lithuania  will  be  free  before  too 
many  anniversaries  have  passed. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  we  have  for- 
gotten. We  shall  nourish  that  hope  and 
keep  it  green,  fresh,  and  growing  so  that 
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hope  becomes  a  promise  and  the  promise 
a  reality. 

I  join  with  all  free  men  in  admiration 
of  the  bravery  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
who  have  not  abandoned  their  hope. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
February  16,  1965,  is  not  a  happy  day  for 
the  people  of  Lithuania  and  for  the 
Lithuanian-Americans  living  here. 

On  that  day  in  1918,  after  a  century 
and  a  half  of  foreign  rule,  Lithuania  be- 
came an  independent  nation.  The  Na- 
tional Council  at  Vilnius  declared 
Lithuania  to  be  a  free  and  independent 
republic  and  created  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment to  hold  national  elections.  On 
this  important  day  the  rebirth  of  the 
Lithuanian  nation  occurred.  The  long 
years  under  the  yoke  of  foreign  oppres- 
sors had  not  diminished  the  Lithuanian 
love  for  freedom  and  independence. 

A  short  time  after  the  declaration  of 
independence,  troops  from  the  Bolshevik 
government  of  Russia  waited  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Lithuania  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Kaiser's  armies.  When  the  German 
troops  left,  the  Red  forces  invaded  the 
newly  independent  nation  and  forced  the 
provisional  government  to  move  from 
Vilnius  to  Kaunas  where  a  national  army 
was  organized.  In  a  pitched  battle  the 
national  army  of  Lithuania  soundly  de- 
feated the  Red  forces.  As  a  result  of 
this  defeat,  the  Soviet  Government  re- 
nounced sovereignty  over  Lithuania. 

All  the  major  powers  recognized 
Lithuania  as  a  free  and  independent  na- 
tion. Democratic  elections  were  held 
and  distinguished  leaders  fervently 
guided  the  new  nation  in  world  affairs. 
Shortly  thereafter,  Lithuania  became  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations  where 
it  was  respected  and  where  It  exercised 
significant  leadership. 

From  1920  to  1940,  economic  and  social 
progress  was  very  noticeable.  The  land 
reform  program  gave  land  to  thousands 
of  families.  New  agricultui-al  techniques 
provided  the  people  with  bumper  crops. 
Sufficient  food  was  produced  to  feed  not 
only  the  people  of  the  nation  but  enough 
left  over  for  export. 

Industrial  plants  grew  like  mushrooms. 
Transportation  and  communications 
systems  were  expanded.  Social  legisla- 
tion brought  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare benefits  within  the  reach  of  every- 
one. This  was  the  situation  in  Lithuania 
for  two  decades.  Then  the  Nazi  armies 
were  on  the  move  and  World  War  II 
began. 

Under  the  pretext  of  protection,  the 
Soviet  Union  forced  Lithuania  to 
capitulate  to  the  entry  of  thousands  of 
troops  into  Lithuania,  despite  every  at- 
tempt of  cooperation  made  by  the 
^Lithuanians.  Once  the  massive  Russian 
Army  was  in  Lithuania,  no  resistance  was 
allowed  and  free  elections  were  never 
again  permitted.  Lithuania  became  a 
victim  to  be  exploited  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Soviets;  a  pattern  which  has  since 
become  sadly  familiar  in  many  other 
countries. 

All  over  the  world.  Lithuanians  are 
gathering,  at  this  time,  to  renew  their 
vows  to  work  for  the  independence  of 
their  homeland.  I  hope  the  day  is  not 
far  away  when  Lithuania  may  be  restored 
as  a  free  and  independent  republic 
among  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
Februaiy  16,  1965,  is  the  47th  anniver- 
sary of  the  independence  of  Lithuania. 
It  was  on  this  day  47  years  ago  that  the 
Lithuanian  people,  soon  to  be  followed  by 
the  people  of  Estonia  and  Latvia,  pro- 
claimed their  independence  after  more 
than  a  centuiy  of  czarist  rule.  But  after 
only  22  years  of  liberty,  marked  by  great 
progress,  they  were  again  subjugated  by 
Soviet  tyranny.  Lithuania  was,  in  fact, 
the  first  victim  of  Stalin's  infamous  pact 
with  Hitler  that  touched  off  World  War 
II  and  ultimately  resulted  in  the  enslave- 
ment of  all  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Today  Lithuania,  along  with  her  Baltic 
neighbors  Latvia  and  Estonia,  are  sup- 
posedly equal  republics  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  Some  time  ago  when  the  subju- 
gation and  sovietization  of  Lithuania 
were  at  their  height,  the  following  sen- 
tence appeared  in  an  official  Soviet  publi- 
cation: "Everything  is  new,  everything  is 
joyous  and  majestic.  The  country  is 
continually  moving  forward.  The  Soviet 
system,  the  people's  power,  has  brought 
happiness  to  every  Lithuanian  patriot." 
This  is  indeed  a  gro.ss  travesty  of  the 
truth.  Lithuanian  patriots  were  arrested, 
tortured,  executed,  and  deported  as  com- 
munism was  spread  by  force  throughout 
their  land.  Lithuanians  only  wished  to 
be  left  in  peace  to  pursue  their  own  in- 
dependent course  in  the  world,  but  they 
were.  Instead,  subjected  to  the  tyrannical 
control  of  international  communism. 

The  history  of  Lithuania  is  one  of  con- 
tinual invasion  and  occupation  by  for- 
eign powers.  It  is  an  everlasting  tribute 
to  the  strength  and  character  of  the  Lith- 
uanian people  that  through  all  these 
vicissitudes  they  have  preserved  and 
maintained  a  colorful  and  unique  cul- 
ture, history,  and  language.  On  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1918.  when  Lithuanians  were 
finally  able  to  assert  their  independence, 
they  established  a  democratic  form  of 
government;  and  there  was  an  immediate 
resurgence  of  national  pride  and  a 
prompt  expansion  of  her  free  institutions. 

During  the  long  periods  of  foreign 
domination  the  devout  and  dedicated 
people  of  Lithuania  had  persevered  In 
their  resistance  to  tyranny  and  faithfully 
preserved  the  heritage  of  faith  and  free- 
dom. The  history  and  tradition  of  Lith- 
uanian independence  is  a  living  thing  and 
a  blessed  thing.  It  has  not  been  crushed 
in  the  past  and  it  will  not  be  crushed  by 
the  present  Soviet  regime,  no  matter 
what  their  tactics. 

Our  own  country  was  founded  on  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  self-determi- 
nation; and  we  cannot,  with  a  clear 
conscience,  turn  our  backs  on  the  plight 
of  the  enslaved  people  of  Lithuania.  Ap- 
preciating our  own  blessings  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States  we  should  not  permit 
a  day  to  pass  without  thinking  and  plan- 
ning and  praying  for  the  time  when 
Lithuania  will  be  freed  from  Communist 
tyranny.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  indeed  hon- 
ored to  take  part  in  the  celebration  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  in- 
deed fitting  that  we  should  today  join 
the  Lithuanian-Americans  in  their  ob- 
servance of  the  47th  anniversary  of  the 
restoration  of  independence  of  Lithu- 
ania and  I  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished and  able  gentleman  from  Penn- 


sylvania [Mr.  Flood]  for  reserving  this 
special  hour  in  the  House.  f 

The  people  of  Lithuania  have  a  noble 
heritage  and  their  struggle  for  freedom 
has  furnished  hope  and  inspiration  to 
the  democratic  aspirations  of  many  small 
nations.  That  is  why  we  should  particu- 
larly remember,  as  we  pay  tribute  to 
the  gallant  spirit  of  free  Lithuania  and 
the  noble  heritage  of  our  citizens  of 
Lithuanian  descent  who  have  done  so 
much  in  helping  to  make  this  country 
great,  that  cruel  fate  has  afflicted  the 
Lithuanian  nation  with  the  yoke  of  tyr- 
anny and  oppression. 

This  oppression  encompasses  many 
formerly  free  lands  and  many  noble  peo- 
ples. On  this  day  commemorating 
Lithuanian  Independence,  let  us  not  for- 
get these  and  other  victims  from  other 
once  free  nations  who  suffer  from  aggres- 
sion, exploitation,  and  brutal  tyranny. 

Instead,  in  hailing  the  contributions 
and  sacrifices  of  the  Lithuanian  people, 
let  Americans  everywhere  pledge  their 
belief  and  determination  to  fight  for  in- 
ternational order,  honor,  and  decency. 
Let  it  also  b3  known  on  this  day  of  Lithu- 
anian independence  that  the  American 
Congress,  reflecting  the  wishes  and  senti- 
ments of  the  American  people.  reaflQrms 
principles  of  liberty,  justice,  freedom, 
human  honor,  and  decency. 

As  I  have  stated  many  times  in  this 
House.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  last- 
ing peace  so  long  as  Red  imperialism  con- 
tinues to  hold  men  in  bondage  in  denial 
of  their  God-given  rights.  If  we  and 
the  rest  of  the  free  world  continue  our 
efforts  for  peace  and  freedom,  the  day 
will  come  when  Lithuania  and  all  other 
subject  nations  may  rejoice  in  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  and  governments  of  their 

The  time  has  come  for  this  Nation  to 
stand  firm  and  resolute.  On  this  great 
day  of  Lithuanian  independence  let  us 
serve  notice  to  the  Soviet  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  just  where  we  stand  on 
the  great  issues  of  freedom,  honor,  de- 
cency, and  peace  and  in  acknowledging 
the  great  contributions  of  our  citizens  of 
Lithuanian  origin,  let  us  send  to  the  af- 
flicted Lithuanian  people  the  strong  as- 
surance that  their  friends  in  America  will 
remain  with  them  in  their  adversities 
and  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  extends  the  hand  of  friendship 
and  the  warm,  sincere  pledge  of  devoted 
helpfulness  to  their  great  cause  of  hu- 
man liberty. 

In  so  doing,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation 
will  be  serving  notice  to  the  whole  world 
that  we  stand  firm  and  resolute  on  the 
adoption  of  an  affirmative  policy  to  dis- 
charge in  full  measure  our  obligation  to 
stand  by  and  sustain  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple and  oppressed  peoples  everywhere  in 
their  hopes  for  liberation  and  deliver- 
ance from  tyranny. 

Long  live  free  Lithuania.  May  that 
great  land  and  inspired  peoples  soon  re- 
gain the  great  liberties  they  cherish. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  to  pay  tribute  to  the  brave  Lithu- 
anian people  on  the  significant  occasion 
of  the  47th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania.  This 
week  also  marks  the  714th  anniversary  of 
the  formation  of  the  Lithuanian  State 
and  the  712th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Lithuanian  Kingdom  when 
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Mindaugas  the  Great  was  crowned  as  the 
first  King  of  the  Lithuanian  Empn-e. 

As  these  two  latter  events  indicate,  the 
Lithuanians  foim  one  of  the  oldest 
ethnic  groups  in  northeastern  Europe. 
Their  known  history  goes  back  to  at 
ipast  1,000  years  in  their  homeland  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic.  There 
they  have  lived  during  all  that  time;  dur- 
ing most  of  the  millennium  they  have  had 
to  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
freedom  and  independence. 

At  one  time  during  the  late  Middle 
Ages  their  kingdom  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  states  in  all  eastern  Europe. 
Late  in  the  14th  century  the  Lithuanian 
king  married  Poland's  reigning  queen 
and  thus  came  into  being  the  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms.  As  a  junior  partner 
In  this  union,  Lithuania  was  not  always 
satisfied,  but  nevertheless  remamed 
faithful  to  the  imion.  Late  in  the  18th 
century  when  czarist  Russia  annexed 
most  of  Poland.  Lithuania  went  with  it 
and  became  part  of  the  Russian  empire. 
For  more  than  120  years  these  helpless 
souls  had  no  choice  but  to  bear  the  op- 
pressive yoke  of  the  czars.  Alone  they 
were  unable  to  free  themselves,  and  in 
the  absence  of  effective  aid  from  other 
quarters,  they  put  up  with  all  the  suffer- 
ing that  was  their  unhappy  lot. 

At  the  end  of  the  First  World  War 
the  czarist  Russian  regime  was  no  more 
and  the  Russian  empire  was  broken  up. 
Then   the   Lithuanian    saw    their   real 
chance  to  free  themselves.    As  a  matter 
of  fact,  even  before  the  end  of  that  war, 
on  February   16,   1918,   they   had   pro- 
claimed their  independence  and  had  es- 
tablished their  own  government.     This 
important  event  proved  a  turning  point 
in  the  modern  history  of  Lithuania,  and 
seemed  to  usher  in  a  new  and  happy  era. 
Prom  then  on  for  a  little  more  than  two 
decades,  Lithuanians  worked  feverishly 
to  make  their  ruined  and  ravaged  coun- 
try a  safe  haven  for  themselves.    Con- 
sidering the  relatively  short  time  they 
had,  they  did  remarkably  well.    In  due 
time  Lithuania  became  a  respected  mem- 
ber of  the  world  community  of  free  and 
sovereign  states.    But  this  happy  inter- 
lude of  independence  did  not  last  be- 
yond the  second  decade  of  the  interwar 
years,  and  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
last  war  in  1939  Lithuania's  freedom  be- 
came a  casualty  of  that  war. 

In  the  fall  of  1939  the  Lithuanian  Gov- 
ernment was  compelled  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  sign  a  mutual  assistance  pact; 
then  early  in  1940  Lithuania  was  attacked 
by  the  Red  army  and  occupied.  And 
finally  in  July  of  1940  the  country  was 
made  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Since 
then,  unhappy  Lithuanians  have  been 
denied  freedom  in  their  homeland.  They 
have  been  suffering  under  Communist 
totalitarian  tyranny  and  unfortunately 
there  seem  to  be  no  signs  of  easing  Com- 
munist rule  over  Lithuania.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  these  stouthearted  peo- 
ple have  not  given  up  hope  for  their 
freedom,  and  on  the  47th  anniversary  of 
their  independence  day  let  us  all  hope 
that  they  will  attain  their  goal  in  free- 
dom. 

I  am  pleased  to  sponsor  in  this  Con- 
gress, as  I  did  in  the  88th  Congress,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 


gress that  the  United  Nations  conduct 
free  elections  in  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  under  its  supervision  and  punish 
all  Soviet  Communists  who  are  guilty 
of  crimes  against  the  peoples  of  the 
Baltic  States.  I  urge  our  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation  and  help  to  keep 
alive  the  gallant  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian 
people.  The  text  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  68  follows: 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  did  not 
come  to  power  In  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia by  legal  or  democratic  processes:  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  by  force  of  arms; 

and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  people.  "Lithuanians. 
Latvians,  and  Estonians,  under  CommunUt 
control  were  and  s.till  are  overwhelmingly 
anti-Communist;    and 

Whereas  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and  Esto- 
nians desire,  fight,  and  die  for  their  national 
Independence;  and 

Whereas  the  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  created  by  H.  Res.  346 
of  the  Eighty-third  Congress,  to  investigate 
the  incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  Into 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  found 
that  the  incorporation  of  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  was  contrary  to  established  prin- 
ciples of  International  law;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  has 
never  recognized  the  occupation  of  the  Baltic 
States  and  their  Incorporation  Into  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  continues 
to  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  former  Governments  of 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia;   and 

Whereas  there  exists  a  strong  and  undi- 
vided world  opinion  to  eliminate  all  rem- 
nants of  imperialism  and  colonialism:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  request  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  bring  up  the  Baltic 
States  question  before  the  United  Nations 
and  ask  that  the  United  Nations  request  the 
Soviets — 

(1)  To  withdraw  all  Soviet  troops,  agents, 
colonists,  and  controls  from  Lithuania.  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia; 

(2)  To  return  all  Baltic  exiles  from  Siberia, 
prisons,  and  slave  labor  camps  In  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  United  Nations  conduct 
free  elections  In  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia under  its  supervision  and  punish  all 
Soviet  Communists  who  are  guilty  of  crimes 
against  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic  States. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
16  1918.  the  Lithuanian  nation  declared 
Itself  independent.  This  was  a  goal  for 
which  the  Lithuanian  people  had  been 
striving  throughout  a  long  period  of  Rus- 
sian domination— 1795-1915— followed 
by  German  occupation  during  the  First 
World  War. 

Few  nations  strove  harder  or  waited 
longer  for  independence  than  did 
Lithuania.  For  over  two  decades  Lithua- 
nia prospered  and  grew  under  its  newly 
won  independence.  Then  in  the  summer 
of  1940,  the  Soviets  demanded  immediate 
formation  of  a  "friendly"  government 
and  occupied  the  country.  A  rigged  elec- 
tion was  held  to  produce  a  congress  which 
requested  the  incorporation  of  Lithuania 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  On  August  3.  at 
this  "request."  Lithuania  was  declared  a 
constituent  republic  of  the  U.S.S.R.  by 
the  Supreme  Soviet  in  Moscow.  Since 
that  fateful  day,  Lithuania  has  seen  her 
land  exploited,  her  people  executed  and 


deported,  and  her  independence  ground 
under  the  heel  of  Communist  terror. 

The  resistance  of  the  Lithuanians  to 
this  Soviet  aggression  has  been  nothing 
short  of  heroic.    This  courageous  nation 
has  had  a  long  histoi-y  of  fighting  off  ag- 
gressors, and  it  is  this  tradition  which 
has  been  one  of  the  underlying  strengths 
of    the    resistance    to    Soviet    tyranny. 
Lithuania  has  been   known  to  history 
■  since  1009.  when  it  was  a  nation  divided 
Into  many  principalities.    Threats  from 
abroad   were    an    important    factor   in 
bringing  the  principalities  together  into 
a  united  state.    By  the  14th  century  the 
boundaries  of  Lithuania  extended  into 
what  is  now  the  Byelorussian  S.S.R.  and 
the  Russian  S.F.S.R.    In  the  year  1387. 
Lithuania    was   officially    proclaimed   a 
Christian  state. 

One  scholar.  Clarence  Manning,  has 
described  Lithuania's  role  in  the  Middle 
Ages  as  follows: 

The  Lithuanians  had  established  a  power- 
ful and  independent  state  In  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  They  were  able  to  check 
the  German  drive  to  the  East  for  centuries. 
They  protected  Europe  against  the  Mongols 
and  Tartars.  They  furnished  a  power  and  a 
goverrmient  behind  which  the  Eastern  Slavs 
could  live  in  peace  and  safety  with  a  free- 
dom that  was  unknown  in  Moscovite  Russia. 
They  blessed  their  subjects  with  more  hu- 
man freedoms  than  in  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries. They  encouraged  education  and  tol- 
eration, and  they  played  their  part  In  the 
general  development  of  European  civilization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lithuania  has  a  culture, 
a  language,  and  a  heritage  that  any  na- 
tion would  be  proud  to  claim  as  its  own. 
It  is  wrong,  terribly  wrong,  that  these 
people  are  not  allowed  to  follow  their 
own  independent  path  in  life.  To  judge 
from  the  past,  however,  it  is  evident  that 
the  spirit  of  courage  and  liberty  which 
strongly  inspires  Lithuanians  was  not 
broken  in  the  120  years  of  Russian  oc- 
cupation ;  it  has  not  been  broken  by  the 
present  Communist  regime;  and  it  will 
not  be  broken  in  the  future.  On  this  47th 
celebration  of  their  independence,  we 
congratulate  Lithuanians  on  their  glo- 
rious history  as  a  nation— and  offer  our 
sincere  hope  that  Lithuania  will  again 
take  her  rightful  place  in  the  ranks  of 
the  sovereign  states  of  the  world. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  here 
in  commemorating  the  47th  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  independence. 

For  the  unfortunate  time  being  there 
is  no  longer,  in  Lithuania,  any  of  the 
four  freedoms,  the  freedoms  for  which 
the  dcBwrrecies  of  the  world  struggled 
so  long  and  so  patiently  during  the  last 
war  and  for  which  their  thousands  of 
heroes  died  or  became  disabled. 

Although  we  mourn  over  her  present 
plight  there  is  no  cause  for  surrendering 
to  despair.  Repeatedly,  through  her  his- 
tory. Lithuania  has  demonstrated  that 
her  people  can  eventually  overcome  the 
temporary  triumph  of  any  oppressor. 

The  Christian  faith,  which,  in  1399. 
defeated  the  Tartar  invasion  and  saved 
all  Europe  from  barbarism,  is  still  with 
her  today.  It  gives  her  the  spiritual 
vigor  to  outlive  any  dictatorship.  Deep 
in  the  heart  of  every  Lithuanian  there  is 
an  everlasting  passion  for  liberty  and 
freedom  which  never  dies. 
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Lithuania  lives.  Lithuania  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  her  sons  and  daughters  who 
have  survived  brutal  persecution.  Lithu- 
ania lives  in  the  hearts  of  liberty-loving 
folk  the  world  over.  Lithuania  lives  in 
her  great  literature,  her  splendid  history 
and  great  traditions,  her  songs  and 
dances,  the  deep  religious  faith  of  her 
people,  and  in  their  burning  devotion  to 
the  land  of  their  ancestry. 

Lithuania  will  not  perish  as  long  as 
ideals  of  freedom  and  justice  and  right- 
eousness prevail.  Lithuania  cannot  be 
destroyed  by  perfidy  and  brutality  and 
tyranny. 

There  will  always  be  a  Lithuania — a 
Lithuania  in  the  hearts  of  men.  a  Lithu- 
ania in  the  culture  of  the  peoples,  a 
Lithuania  in  the  history  of  the  world's 
struggle  for  freedom,  and  in  due  time  a 
Lithuania  at  the  conference  table  of  the 
worlds  great  family  of  nations. 

For  cruel  enslavement  of  a  people  as 
devoted  to  freedom  as  the  Lithuanians, 
as  true  to  their  faith  as  they,  as  im- 
placable in  their  will  to  escape  tyranny 
as  they,  is  finally  impossible.  Even  so 
bestial  a  despotism  as  Russia  will  fall  of 
its  own  evil  ways,  its  dependence  upon 
force  and  injustice  for  its  power  and  rule. 
"The  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  yet  they 
grind  exceeding  small"  and  however 
coarse  and  base  the  grist,  the  meal  will 
be  justice  and  truth  and  honor. 

When  all  the  terrible  tyranny  of  her 
alien  conquerors  has  been  exhausted 
Lithuania  will  survive  and  Lithuania  will 
still  be  living  for  there  is  no  power  that 
can  forever  enslave  a  people  who  are  de- 
termined to  be  free. 

Let  us  then  renew  our  pledges  to  per- 
severingly  work  for  the  f reedoni-of  Lithu- 
ania and  let  us  unite  in  our  prayers  that 
the  Almighty  will  see  fit  to  speed  that 
freedom  day. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
again  time  for  us  in  the  free  world  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  independence  movement 
of  the  Lithuanian  people.  Forty-seven 
years  ago  a  proud  and  independent  Lith- 
uania gained  freedom  from  foreign  dom- 
ination when  her  larger  neighbors 
collapsed  in  World  War  I. 

The  Lithuanians'  natural  desire  for  a 
sense  of  national  identity  and  inde- 
pendence had  never  died  in  the  more 
than  400-year  period  that  the  tiny  na- 
tion had  been  absorbed,  first  by  Poland, 
then  by  Russia. 

Enlightened  Lithuanian  leaders  estab- 
lished a  progressive  constitutional  de- 
mocracy. But  the  new  state  could  not 
avoid  the  great  power  ambitions  that 
kept  Europe  in  a  constant  state  of  tur- 
moil during  the  period  between  the  two 
wars.  The  seeds  of  democracy  fell  Into 
troubled  soil. 

The  czarist  grip  that  had  been  broken 
in  1917  was  only  to  be  replaced  23  years 
later  by  a  far  more  potent  form  of  tyr- 
anny. The  Communists,  true  to  their 
hatred  of  independence,  absorbed  Lith- 
uania into  the  Soviet  Union  after  mak- 
ing a  cynical  pact  with  the  Nazis.  Next 
followed  a  period  of  Nazi  tyranny,  fol- 
lowed again  by  Soviet  oppression. 

Those  of  us  who  enjoy  the  freedom  to 
pursue  our  own  national  independence 
realize  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  will  never 
disappear  among  the  Lithuanian  people. 
We  share  their  hopes  and  dreams  as  the 


world  moves  inexorably  toward  tolerance 
and  diversity. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  re- 
markable tribute  to  the  indomitability  of 
the  human  spirit  that  more  than  seven 
centuries  of  history  have  not  stilled  the 
ciy  for  independence  and  freedom  by  the 
Lithuanian  people. 

Today  we  commemorate  the  714th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Lithu- 
anian state,  the  712th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Lithuanian  kingdom, 
and  the  47th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania 
in  1918. 

These  have  not  been  700  peaceful  and 
happy  years.  They  have  been  years  of 
torment,  turmoil,  and  trouble  for  the 
Lithuanian  people.  Yet.  despite  the 
hardship,  these  people  have  stood  fast 
in  their  defense  of  freedom. 

We  all  know  of  the  outstanding  con- 
tributions that  have  been  made  to  our 
culture  and  society  by  people  of  Lithu- 
anian ancestry.  Today  we  join  with 
them  in  commemorating  these  historic 
events  and  express  once  more  our  hope 
that  the  people  of  Lithuania  will  again 
one  day  live  in  peace  and  justice. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
47th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence is  a  most  appropriate  time  for 
us  to  be  I'eminded  that  freedom 
can  never  be  taken  for  granted.  It  Is 
something  to  be  guarded  and  protected 
and  promoted  throughout  the  world. 
For  our  own  freedom  would  not  long  sur- 
vive in  a  world  enslaved. 

The  tiny  nation  of  Lithuania  was  ab- 
sorbed into  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  point 
of  a  bayonet.  All  that  they  had  accom- 
plished during  their  brief  period  of  inde- 
pendence was  lost.  No  longer  were  they 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor. 
No  longer  could  they  elect  the  people 
they  desired  to  lead  them.  No  longer  did 
they  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  a 
society  upon  the  native  talents  and  as- 
pirations of  their  own  kind. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  Lithuania  was 
strong  and  independent.  She  played  an 
important  part  In  the  development  of 
European  civilization.  Her  people  bene- 
fited from  a  progressive  educational  sys- 
tem. They  enjoyed  more  personal  lib- 
erties than  peoples  in  neighboring 
states.  It  is  tragic  that  they  were  not 
permitted  to  develop  in  freedom. 

What  a  contrast  to  our  own  birth  as 
a  Nation.  In  1795  our  own  infant  Na- 
tion had  an  entire  continent  to  explore, 
settle,  and  develop.  There  was  no  great 
power  at  our  border  waiting  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  weakness. 

In  1795  Lithuania's  long  period  of  free- 
dom in  association  with  Poland  was 
brutally  ended  when  Poland  was  carved 
up  among  three  greedy  neighbors,  with 
Lithuania  falling  under  the  domination 
of  czarist  Russia. 

Russia  held  sway  until  forced  out  by 
the  Germans  in  1915.  When  the  new 
Communist  regime  in  Moscow  attempted 
to  regain  control  of  Lithuania  they  were 
driven  out  by  Lithuanian  and  Polish 
forces.  The  gallant  little  nation  had 
withstood  the  first  test  of  its  newly  won 
independence. 

But  Europe  was  in  turmoil  between 
the  two  World  Wars  and  Lithuania's 
neighbors,  though  defeated  in  the  war, 


were  determined  to  swallow  any  nation 
too  small  to  resist.  Soviet  Russia,  with 
the  agreement  of  Nazi  Germany,  in- 
corporated  Lithuania  into  its  own  totali- 
tarian regime. 

This  sad  histoiy  of  oppression  has  not 
quenched  the  desire  for  freedom  and  na- 
tional self-determination  of  the  Lith- 
uanian people.  We  salute  them  on  the 
47th  anniversary  of  their  independence 
and  dedicate  ourselves  again  to  the  pro- 
motion of  freedom  for  all  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years 
ago,  on  the  occasion  of  the  45th  anni- 
versary of  the  independence  of  Lithuania, 
I  introduced  a  concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  instruct  the 
U.S.  mission  to  the  United  Nations  to 
raise  the  question  of  the  Baltic  States 
before  the  United  Nations  in  an  effort 
to  obtain  early  liberation  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  from  Soviet  occupa- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  to  whom  the  resolution 
was  referred  for  consideration,  never 
took  any  action  on  it.  I  am  now  rein- 
troducing it  in  the  hope  that  we  may 
be  able  to  get  action  on  this  measure. 

Two  more  years  have  passed  since 
then,  and  now  we  are  observing  the  47th 
anniversary  of  Lithuania's  independence. 
On  this  day  we  join  with  the  nearly  1 
million  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent 
in  commemorating  the  restoration  of 
Lithuania's  national  independence  47 
years  ago  and  to  pray  for  its  early  liber- 
ation from  Communist  oppression. 

Lithuania's  history  dates  back  over  a 
period  of  more  than  700  years.  Al- 
though a  small  state,  it  has  made  lasting 
contributions  to  Western  culture  and 
civilization  over  the  centuries.  On  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1918.  the  Republic  of  Lithuania 
was  established  and  it  lasted  as  a  free 
and  sovereign  state  until  June  15,  1940, 
when  the  Soviet  Union  seized  the  coun- 
try of  more  than  3  million  people  by 
force  of  arms  and  has  subjugated  it 
ever  since. 

During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
the  people  of  Lithuania  have  been  subject 
to  a  continuous  Soviet  reign  of  terror, 
ruthless  exploitation,  destruction  of 
Lithuanian  institutions  and  culture,  per- 
secution of  religion,  and  forced  exile  to 
Siberia  for  many  Lithuanians.  If  any 
free  nation  of  the  Western  World  or 
any  so-called  neutralist  nation  flirting 
with  communism  really  wishes  to  know 
what  happens  to  a  people  which  has  the 
misfortune  to  fall  under  the  yoke  of 
Communist  imperialism,  they  have  but 
to  look  at  Lithuania.  Here  is  one  of  the 
oldest  nations  in  Europe  which  is  grad- 
ually being  ground  to  destruction  by  a 
power  which  cannot  tolerate  small  na- 
tions and  their  cultures. 

My  resolution  proposes  that  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  make  the  following  four  re- 
quests of  the  Soviet  Union : 

First.  Withdraw  all  Soviet  troops  from 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

Second.  Return  all  Baltic  exiles  from 
Siberian  and  other  slave-labor  camps. 

Third.  Permit  the  United  Nations  to 
conduct  free  elections  in  the  three  Baltic 
States. 

Fourth.  Punish  those  guilty  of  crimes 
against  the  Baltic  peoples. 
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The  situation  has  not  changed  in  the 
last  2  years  and  these  four  requests  are 
still  timely  and  urgent,  if  the  Baltic 
peoples  are  to  be  saved  from  total  anni- 
hilation. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am 
reintroducing  my  resolution  and  urging 
the  committee  to  schedule  early  hear- 
ings so  that  the  matter  can  be  given 
wide  public  attention. 

On  this  day  of  observance  of  Lithu- 
ania's independence,  which  has  become 
a  sad  day  in  the  history  of  the  Lithuani- 
an people,  I  extend  my  sincere  wishes  to 
all  Lithuanian-Americans  for  the  early 
redemption  of  their  ancestral  homeland 
from  Communist  domination.  We  urge 
them  to  maintain  utmost  courage  and 
hope  for  the  future,  and  may  they  live  to 
see  a  free  and  prosperous  Lithuanian 
people  restored  on  its  ancient  soil  in  our 
lifetime. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,' on  this  47th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
anian independence,  two  indisputable 
facts  ought  to  be  clearly  borne  in  mind. 
In  the  first  place,  we  must  never  forget 
that  Lithuania  was  once  a  free  and  in- 
dependent nation-state;  and,  secondly, 
that  Lithuania  has  been  the  victim  of 
brutal  Communist  aggression. 

From  1918  to  1940  Lithuania  enjoyed 
the  international  status  of  an  independ- 
ent nation-state:  world  powers,  great 
and  small,  recognized  Lithuania  and  car- 
ried on  nonnal  diplomatic  relations  with 
her.  Lithuanian  statesmen,  actively  par- 
ticipating in  international  relations,  con- 
cluded diplomatic  engagements  with 
many  nations  of  the  v.-orld.  Lithuania, 
moreover,  played  a  part  of  some  impor- 
tance in  advancing  the  cause  of  world 
peace  by  its  work  as  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  as  a  member  of 
other  international  organizations  de- 
voted to  the  purposes  of  peace. 

On  the  domestic  scene,  Lithuanians 
built  a  strong  and  vigorous  economic  and 
social  order.  In  cultural  achievements 
they  made  many  significant  advances; 
and  in  the  religious  realm,  all  Lithu- 
anians were  free  to  seek  in  their  own  way 
their  religious  destiny. 

However,  Lithuanian  independence 
came  to  an  end  in  June  1940.  when  the 
Soviet  Union  dispatched  its  army  across 
the  borders,  occupied  the  country,  and 
annexed  it  to  the  U.S.S.R.  That  the  So- 
viet Union  was  guilty  of  aggression  is  un- 
questioned. By  their  unwarranted  and 
brutal  military  invasion,  the  Soviets  had 
willfully  destroyed  evei-y  contractual  en- 
gagement concluded  between  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  Lithuania.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  in  all  of  these  political  engagements, 
the  Soviet  Union  acknowledged  and  re- 
affirmed the  national  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  Lithuania.  With 
utter  disregard  of  their  pledged  word,  the 
Soviets  destroyed  the  Lithuanian  Re- 
public. 

On  this  47th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
independence,  the  free  world  is  reminded 
once  again  of  the  great  misfortune  that 
has  befallen  these  people.  This  anni- 
versary should  be  a  reminder  to  all  free 
peoples  of  Communist  treachery,  espe- 
cially now  when  observers  generally  hold 
that  a  detente  has  been  established  in 
Soviet-American  relations. 

To  Lithuanians  eveiywhere,  America 
extends  its  warmest  felicitations,   and 


along  with  other  nations  of  the  free 
world,  expresses  the  hope  that  the  Com- 
munist tyranny  they  now  endure  will,  in 
the  course  of  time,  dissolve,  and  the  spirit 
of  Lithuania  once  again  be  free. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  en- 
tirely fitting  and  proper  for  democracy's 
great  representative  body,  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  to  recall  the 
47th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence. I  say  fitting  and  proper  for 
this  body,  because  to  millions  of  persons 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  freedom  and 
democracy  are  often  synonymous  with 
the  American  House  of  Representatives. 
I  realize  that  all  our  words,  tributes, 
and  remembrances  will  not  undo  the 
generations  of  suffering  of  the  Lithua- 
nian people,  and  I  further  realize  that 
our  words  today  will  not  give  the  Soviets, 
the  present  masters  of  Lithuania,  a 
change  of  heart.  The  value  of  our  com- 
ments today  is  that  of  recognition  and 
hope. 

We  recognize  first  of  all  that  Lithu- 
ania is  not  free.  These  people  have  not 
forgotten,  and  neither  should  we  forget. 
The  priceless  freedom  we  have,  and  take 
for  granted,  in  this  country  is  made  more 
dear  when  we  recall  the  history  of  Lithu- 
ania. For  centuries  the  Lithuanian 
people  were  under  czarist  domination. 
When  Russia  was  split  by  the  Commu- 
nist revolution  and  civil  war  in  1917,  the 
sovereign  Baltic  Republics  of  Lithuania, 
Estonia,  and  Latvia  saw  their  chance  for 
freedom,  and  on  February  16j  1918, 
Lithuania  declared  itself  a  republic 
based  on  democratic  institutions. 

The  people  of  this  valiant  little  coun- 
try set  about  the  task  of  governing  them- 
selves and  restoring  their  country  to  the 
high  state  of  international  prestige  they 
once  enjoyed.  When  the  war  clouds 
spread  over  Europe  in  1939  and  1940, 
Lithuania's  powerful  neighbor,  who  has 
never  been  known  for  respecting  human 
rights  and  democratic  institutions, 
moved  in  and  occupied  the  country.  For 
3  years  during  World  War  II  Lithuania 
was  occupied  not  by  Communist  masters, 
but  by  Fascist  masters.  After  the  war 
Russia  again  occupied  the  country,  and 
announced  to  the  world  they  had  "lib- 
erated" the  Lithuanians  from  the 
Germans. 

The  United  States  formally  recognized 
the  new  nation  of  Lithuania  on  July  27, 
1922,  and  I  am  proud  to  say,  has  never 
given  any  recognition  to  the  incorpora- 
tion of  that  land  into  the  U.S.S.R. 
Lithuania  has  never  accepted  such  forci- 
ble annexation  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  love  of  liberty  has  not  been 
smothered  by  the  cruel  tactics  of  the 
Communists.  The  plight  of  that  little 
country  is  tragic  indeed  and  we  sympa- 
thize with  her.  We  shall  never  forget 
the  destruction  of  himian  life,  the  geno- 
cide, that  was  perpetrated  upon  the 
Lithuanians  by  the  atheistic  Commu- 
nists and  Fascists. 

We  Americans  know  and  understand 
the  stouthearted  Lithuanians.  We  all 
appreciate  their  good  character,  their 
love  of  God,  their  industry,  and  their 
special  talents,  because  so  many  of  them 
live  in 'America  where  they  have  made  a 
very  substantial  contribution  to  our 
country  and  its  culture  and  have  become 


good  citizens  of  their  adopted  country. 
They  are  worthy  of  our  admiration  and 
esteem. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  remember  the 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence. By  doing  so  we  give  expression 
to  our  compassion  for  our  fellow  human 
beings  and  at  the  same  time  help  to  keep 
the  fires  burrdng  for  idealism  of  democ- 
racy and  freedom  in  Lithuania  and  in 
the  world. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  our  fervent 
wish  that,  though  the  skies  of  Lithuania 
be  now  dark,  the  light  of  freedom  will  in 
the  not-too-distant  future  break  through 
and  the  sun  will  shine  upon  that  nation 
and  that  these  sturdy  Baltic  people  will 
regain  their  rightful  status  as  a  member 
of  the  community  of  free  nations. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  battle- 
fronts  of  freedom  are  many.  In  recent 
months  and  weeks  we  have  been  giving 
our  anxious  attention  to  the  situation  in 
South  Vietnam.  Since  1948,  we  have 
stood  firm  in  the  defense  of  West  Berlin 
and  Its  residents.  Between  1950  and 
1953,  the  blood  of  our  young  men  was 
shed  in  Korea,  and  we  continue  to  man 
defenses  in  South  Korea  today.  During 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962,  we  re- 
pelled an  ominous  threat  to  this  hemi- 
sphere; our  policies  continue  to  reflect 
our  implacable  hostility  toward  the  sub- 
versive Castro  regime.  For  years  we 
have  shared  our  resources  with  the  less 
fortunate  nations  of  the  world  in  order 
to  help  them  achieve  economic  well- 
being  and  political  stability.  Our  young 
people,  through  the  Peace  Corps,  are 
sharing  their  skills  and  ideals  in  many 
foreign  lands. 

Today,  we  pause  to  remember  another 
battlefront  of  freedom— the  small  land 
of  Lithuania.  Our  occasion  is  the  47th 
anniversary  of  the  Lithuanian  Declara- 
tion of  Independence — an  anniversary 
that  cannot  be  observed  openly  and  with 
rejoicing  in  Lithuania  today.  For  an 
independent  and  free  Lithuania  does  not 
exist  today.  Lithuania  has  been  forci- 
bly made  a  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  yoke  of  imperial  Russia  was 
thrown  off  in  1918  only  to  be  replaced  a 
little  more  than  20  years  later  by  the 
more  fearful  yoke  of  an  empire-hungry 
Soviet  regime.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Lithuanians  have  been  executed,  de- 
ported, exiled,  and  imprisoned.  Their 
only  crime  was  to  value  the  ideals  and 
freedom  of  their  native  land.  The  land 
of  Lithuanians  has  been  subjected  to 
forced  collectivization.  Their  church 
and  their  cultural  institutions  have  been 
trampled  upon.  Their  coast  and  cities 
have  been  invaded  by  Soviet  soldiers  and 
the  merchants  of  economic  exploita- 
tion. 

We  learn,  however,  from  the  few  West- 
erners who  have  managed  to  visit  Lith- 
uania that  the  Lithuanians  have 
not  forgotten  their  former  freedom. 
Their  spirit  is  unconquered.  Their  hate 
for  the  foreign  occupier  is  unyielding. 
This  is  why  I  say  that  Lithuania  is  one 
of  the  battlefronts  of  freedom  today. 
We  must  not  forget  that  their  hopes  and 
our  hopes  are  closely  linked.  The 
moments  we  have  set  aside  to  observe 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day  are  mean- 
ingful for  Lithuanians  living  behind  the 
Iron    Curtain    and    for    Americans    of 
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Lithuanian  descent;  they  are  meaning- 
ful for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  day 
provides  us  with  a  most  appropriate  oc- 
casion to  pay  well-deserved  tribute  to  the 
people  of  Lithuania  for  their  unfaltering 
attachment  to  freedom.  The  goal  of  na- 
tional independence  was  won  by  the 
people  of  Lithuania  47  years  ago  today. 
They  employed  that  era  of  personal  lib- 
erty and  national  independence  to  re- 
gain for  ancient  Lithuania  its  full  place 
In  the  family  of  nations.  During  that 
happy  period  relations  between  Lithu- 
ania and  the  United  States  prospered 
and  grew  into  a  lasting  bond  of  friend- 
ship. 

But  the  national  independence  of  our 
proven  and  cherished  friend.  Lithuania, 
was  shattered  by  the  armed  forces  of 
Imperial  Soviet  Russia  in  the  early  days 
of  World  War  II.  We  are  reminded 
that  the  Molotov-Ribbentrop  pact  of 
1939.  which  united  communism  and 
nazism  in  common  purpose,  was  the  evil 
instrument  which  brought  an  end  to 
Lithuanian  national  independence.  Nor 
can  we  forget  that  the  only  remaining 
partner  to  that  International  conspir- 
acy. Soviet  Russia,  now  threatens  the  in- 
dependence of  all  sovereign  nations. 

We  observe  this  day  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  a  deliberate  means  of 
restating  our  support  for  Lithuanian  na- 
tional independence.  As  a  nation  we 
have  not  recognized  the  illegal  annexa- 
tion of  Lithuania  by  imperial  Russia.  I 
trust  we  shall  never  excuse  or  recognize 
that  act  of  infamy.  Our  position  should 
remain  as  it  is  today — stanch  defenders 
of  the  right  of  the  people  of  Lithuania 
to  their  national  independence.  Re- 
maining firm  in  that  position  we  shall 
see  the  day  when  independence  is  re- 
stored to  an  ancient,  honored,  and  peace- 
ful nation. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  47th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independence, 
affords  us  an  important  opportunity  to 
reflect  upon  the  purpo.se  of  this  annual 
occasion.  By  commemorating  this  an- 
niversary, we  are  honoring  not  only  our 
fellow  Americans  of  Lithuanian  decent 
but  all  Americans,  regardless  of  their 
national  heritage,  who  share  the  same 
love  of  freedom  and  liberty  which  has 
moved  Lithuanians  everywhere  to  see 
their  homeland  free  again. 

Freedom  is  not  an  accidental  quality, 
to  be  awarded  or  withdrawn  arbitrarily 
or  capriciously.  It  belongs,  by  the  very 
nature  with  which  Almighty  God  has  en- 
dowed mankind,  to  every  individual  hu- 
man being.  Governments  are  required 
by  the  moral  law  to  respect  this  freedom 
and  to  rule  their  countries  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  full  scope  to  the  growth  and 
development,  in  freedom,  of  the  capaci- 
ties and  talents  of  their  people.  Govern- 
ments which  deny  freedom  and  which 
subject  their  people  to  the  burdens  of 
tyranny  violate  the  law  of  God  and  in- 
vite the  condemnation  of  the  free  world. 

Freedom  has  another  characteristic, 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  flourishes  only  where 
those  who  enjoy  it  take  it  seriously  and 
strive  to  protect  it  and  strengthen  it  and 
extend  its  benefits  to  others.  It  withers 
and  dies  where  it  is  taken  for  granted, 
where    apathy    and    disinterest    reign, 


where  it  is  used  and  exploited  only  to 
serve  a  selfish  purpose. 

In  Lithuania,  however,  freedom  did  not 
wither  away.  It  was  stolen.  Lithua- 
nians w-ere  deprived  of  their  freedom  by 
force  of  arms.  And  that  condition  has 
been  perpetuated  by  a  foreign-supported 
despotism  in  gross  violation  of  interna- 
tional law  and  of  the  God-given  rights 
of  man. 

Lithuanians,  nevertheless,  have  not' 
capitulated  to  tyranny.  They  have  not 
surrendered.  At  great  sacrifice,  they 
have  continued  to  resist  oppression.  And 
in  their  determination  to  be  free  again, 
to  establish  once  more  an  independent, 
truly  Lithuanian  Govenmient,  they  have 
the  wholehearted  support  of  their  fel- 
low Lithuanians  in  America  and  of  all 
Americans  who  cherish  our  Nation's  her- 
itage. 

In  proportion  to  population.  Mr. 
Speaker,  few  if  any,  of  the  countries  of 
the  world  have  contributed  so  impor- 
tantly to  the  grow^th  and  development 
and  strength  of  the  United  States  as  has 
this  small  Baltic  State. 

As  one  who  represents  a  congressional 
district  which  includes  among  its  resi- 
dents a  substantial  number  of  people  of 
Lithuanian  ancestry,  I  speak  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  that  Union  County,  N.J., 
is  a  better  place  in  which  to  live  because 
of  their  presence  as  our  neighbors  and 
fellow  citizens. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
shall  not  abandon  Lithuania,  nor  forget 
her  sister  states  of  Latvia  and  Estonia. 
We  who  represent  our  people  in  the  Con- 
gi-ess  of  the  United  States  are  proud  to 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  noble  objec- 
tive of  the  independence  of  the  Baltic 
States  and  the  freedom  of  people  every- 
where. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  on  this  oc- 
casion, Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude the  text  of  resolutions  adopted 
unanimously  by  members  of  the  Lithu- 
anian American  Council  of  Linden,  N.J., 
on  February  7. 1965. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  47  years  ago,  on  February  16, 
1918,  Lithuania  was  formally  declared  a  free 
and  independent  state  by  the  Council  of 
Lithuania;  and 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  enjoyed 
an  independent  existence  until  occupied  by 
the  Soviet  Union  on  June  15,  1940.  and 
to  this  day  the  country  and  its  people  are 
suffering  under  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  com- 
munism; and 

Whereas  contrary  to  the  false  pretense  of 
standing  for  complete  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  all  nations,  demanding  an  end 
to  all  forms  of  colonialism — the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  occupy  and  rule  Lithuania  and 
other  captive  European  nations;    and 

Whereas  the  Americans  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent hope  that  Lithuania  will  again  re- 
gain the  rights  of  freedom  and  liberty  as 
a  sovereign  nation :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  all  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian descent  are  determined  and  united  to 
uphold  the  efforts  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
to  regain  their  Independence  and  freedom; 
and 

Resolved,  That  It  is  our  hope  that  the  rep- 
resentatives of  our  Government  will  firmly 
continue  to  maintain  the  policy  of  non- 
recognition  of  the  incorporation  hy  force  of 
Lithuania  in  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Resolved,  That  in  advancement  of  the  pro- 
gram for  world  peace  and  freedom  special 
emphasis  be  laid  upon  the  necessity  to  hasten 


the  liberation  of  the  captive  people  of  the 
Baltic  States;  and  further  be  it 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutionB 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  His  Excellency  Lyndon  B.  Johnson' 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Dean 
Rusk;  to  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  Honorable  Adlai  Stevenson;  to 
the  U.S.  Senators  of  New  Jersey,  the  Hon- 
orable Clifford  P.  Case  and  the  Honorable 
Harrison  A.  Williams;  to  the  Representative 
of  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  New 
Jersey,  the  Honorable  Florence  P.  Dwyeh 
and  to  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  the  Hon- 
orable Richard  J.  Hughes. 

Vladas  TtJRSA, 

President. 
Stasys  Vaiciunas, 

Secretary. 
Margarita    Samatas, 
Chairman  of  Resolutions  Committee. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  pride  that  I  join  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  today  in 
reaffirming  our  resolution  urging  the 
freedom  of  the  Baltic  States  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

These  gallant  nations  have  endured  the 
yoke  of  communism  for  too  long.  They 
deserve  the  right  to  self-determination 
and  to  personal  liberty  for  their  citizens. 
Our  recognition  of  their  condition  gives 
notice  before  the  w'orld  that  America  re- 
jects and  repudiates  Soviet  imperialism 
wherever  it  is  manifested. 

Mr.  Voldemars  Korsts,  special  assistant 
to  the  President  of  the  Americans  for 
Congressional  Action  To  Free  the  Baltic 
States,  recently  sent  me  a  memorandum 
defining  in  precise  and  unequivocal  terms 
the  present  plight  of  the  Baltic  States. 
Mr.  Korsts  and  this  distinguished  com- 
mittee urge  the  United  States  to  seek  a 
I'edress  of  these  grievances  before  the 
United  Nations. 

I  have  joined  with  many  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  introducing  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  request  the 
President  to  ask  that  this  entire  question 
be  brought  before  the  United  Nations.  It 
is  my  hope  this  resolution  will  be  acted 
upon  favorably  by  the  House  and  Senate 
in  the  near  future.  Lithuania,  Latvia. 
Estonia,  and  all  the  countries  now  forced 
to  live  under  Communist  domination  de- 
serve to  have  their  case  presented  in  the 
open  forum  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Korsts  stirring  memo- 
randum follows: 
The    Baltic    States — Estonia.    Latvia,    and 

Lithuania — Have  a  Right  To  Be  Free  and 

Independent 

World  War  II  brought  an  end  to  fascism, 
which  preached  superiority  of  some  nations 
and  races,  and  at  the  same  time  enslaved 
others.  A  United  Nations  doctrine  was  then 
brought  to  life;  it  promised  liberty  and  free- 
dom to  all  nations.  The  United  Nations, 
however,  made  the  mistake  of  not  following 
It  up.  The  Communists  were  allowed  a  free 
hand,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  many  free 
nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Thus  did 
the  Soviet  Union — and.  later,  China — become 
colonial  powers. 

Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  were  the 
first  victims  of  communism  during  World 
War  II.  Those  three  Baltic  nations  have  in- 
habited the  Baltic  region  for  thousands  of 
years.  They  had  rejoiced  In  their  freedom 
and  independence,  and  were  democratic  and 
peace-loving  peoples,  with  an  old  and  valu- 
able cultural  heritage  all  their  own. 

In  June  of  1940  they  were  Invaded  and  oc- 
cupied by  Soviet  armed  forces.  Duly  elected 
and  popular  governments  were  deprived  of 
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their  constitutional  rights  and  the  leaders  of 
democratic  forces  arrested  and  often  sum- 
marily executed.  Moscow-appointed  emis- 
saries set  up  puppet  governments,  which  car- 
ried out  any  and  all  orders  from  above. 
What  followed  then  was  a  shocking  line  of 
Communist  secret  police  terror,  and  the  series 
of  deportations  undertaken  by  the  Soviets 
in  1941.  The  fact  that  in  June  of  that  year 
more  than  200.000  persons — out  of  less  than 
6  million — were  deported  to  slave  labor  camps 
is  well  known,  as  are  the  many  postwar  de- 
portations. Since  then  other  nationals  have 
been  settled  in  the  Baltic  region,  with  the 
clear  goal  of  erasing  the  original  inhabitants 
from  history. 

Living  under  heavy  terror,  the  people  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been 
robbed  of  the  usual  constitutional  rights: 
the  freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  and  the 
practicing  of  religion.  Even  when  conditions 
Improve  temporarily  in  Russia,  they  do  not 
change  in  the  Baltic  States.  Practically,  they 
are  enslaved.  Despite  all  this,  their  desire 
for  freedom  has  not  been  crushed.  They  are 
waiting  silently  and  grimly  for  the  promises 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  to  be  fulfilled.  They  are  des- 
perate, because  they  know  that,  unless  help 
is  coming  they  will  be  scattered  and  de- 
stroyed. 

We  must  help  the  Baltic  peoples  rid  them- 
selves of  the  Communist  regimes  in  their 
countries. 

The  outright  annexations  of  the  territories 
of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  into  the 
Soviet  Union  should  be  openly  discussed  and 
a  demand  should  be  made  for  the  prompt 
reestablishing  of  their  rights.  The  people  of 
these  countries  are  as  fully  entitled  to  their 
rights  of  self-determination  as  are  the  peo- 
ples of  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Americas:  If 
some  colonies  are  freed,  why  not  all? 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
refused  to  recognize  the  incorporation  of  the 
Baltic  States  into  the  Soviet  Union.     Every 
President  since  1940  has  reaffirmed  this;  yet, 
at  the  same  time  we  must  recognize   that 
very  little  has  been  dene  to  liberate  the  Baltic 
peoples.    What  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
not  a  question  of  the  right  of  self-rule  of 
these  nations,  since  this  has  been  established 
beyond  any  doubt.     The  question  Is  rather 
one  of  a  practicable   method  for  restoring 
their  independence.     The   select  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  (83d  Cong.) 
ij  investigate  the  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
States  into  the  Soviet  Union,  after  holding 
50  public  hearings,  during  which  the  testi- 
mony of  333  persons  was  taken,  made  a  num- 
ber  of   recommendations.     The    committee 
stated  that  our  moves  should  be  guided  by 
"the  moral   and   political   principles   of   the 
American     Declaration     of     Independence." 
The   present   generation    of   Americans,   the 
committee  suggested,  should  recognize  that 
the  bonds  which  many  Americans  have  with 
the  enslaved   nations  are  a   great   asset   to 
the  struggle  against  communism  and   that 
the  Communist  danger  should  be  abolished 
and  stopped  during  the  present  generation. 
The  only  hope  of  avoiding  a  new  world  war, 
according  to  the  committee,  lies  in  a  "bold. 
positive    political    offensive    by    the   United 
States  and  the  entire  free  world." 

To  this  we  might  add  that  such  an  ap- 
proach would  prevent  a  Communist  takeover 
of  more  and  more  nations  with  an  ultimate 
danger  of  the  same  fate  to  this  country. 

The  work  of  the  committee  has  been  recog- 
nized and  many  concurrent  resolutions,  call- 
ing for  freedom  for  the  captive  peoples  of 
Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  have  been 
presented  to  the  Senate  and  the  House.  Such 
resolutions  have  requested  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  bring  the  question  of 
the  Baltic  States  before  the  United  Nations, 
to  ask  a  ruling  for: 

1.  The  withdrawal  of  all  Soviet  troops, 
agents,  colonists,  and  control  from  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 


2.  The  return  of  all  Baltic  exiles  from 
Siberia  and  other  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
where  they  have  been  deported  by  force  or 
by  the  so-called  voluntary  work  assignments. 

3.  The  conduct  of  free  elections  In  the 
three  countries,  under  direct  supervision  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Let  us  show  the  courage  to  call  the  Com- 
munists to  order,  since  theirs  are  the  only 
real  colonial  empires  left. 

Today  and  not  tomorrow  is  the  time  to 
do  this.  The  suffering  and  subjugation  of 
any  nation  must  spur  us  to  action.  By  main- 
taining the  rights  of  others  to  be  free,  we 
confirm  our  own  unyielding  will  to  survive 
In  freedom  and  In  peace. 

Therefore  we  urge  you  to  act  for  the  course 
of  freedom  and  Introduce  and  support  such 
resolutions.  The  United  Nations  Charter 
provides  the  legal  framework;  the  history  and 
the  heritage  of  the  United  States  provides 
the  courage  and  Incentive;  the  brutally  en- 
slaved Baltic  nations  provide  the  reason  for 
such  action.  The  passage  of  resolutions  call- 
ing for  the  restorement  of  Independence  of 
the  Baltic  States  would  be  an  Important 
step  not  only  for  the  freedom  of  these  vic- 
tims of  communism,  but  a  ray  of  hope  for 
all  captive  peoples  and  a  foundation  for 
lasting  peace   with   justice  and  honor. 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  few  nations  of  the  world  have 
been  forced  to  live  longer  under  the  heels 
of  tyrants  than  Lithuania,  For  more 
than  a  century,  her  people  were  sup- 
pressed by  the  czars  of  Russia. 

When  Lithuania  was  finally  freed  on 
February  16, 1918.  her  people  proved  that 
they  could  achieve  far  more  in  the  way 
of  human  progress  in  a  short  space  of 
time  than  any  comparable  small  nation 
the  world  has  known. 

Even  in  the  tragically  brief  span  of  22 
years,  the  Lithuanian  people  were  able 
to  establish  a  growing  economy,  build  a 
sound  education  system,  and  provide 
hitherto  unknown  opportunities  for 
themselves  and  their  neighbors. 

Lithuania  set  an  example  for  the  free 
world.  But  when  the  Soviet  Union  sent 
its  forces  into  the  country  in  1940,  under 
the  guise  of  protecting  it  from  Nazi  Ger- 
many, the  struggle  for  a  genuinely  demo- 
cratic society  was  brought  to  an  end. 

The  Soviet  Union  asked  the  world  to 
believe,  then,  that  its  occupation  was 
only  temporary.  That,  as  the  world  has 
seen,  was  a  lie. 

Today,  as  it  has  for  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century,  Lithuania  lives  with  the 
yoke  of  an  alien  government  about  her 
neck.  Her  people,  whose  spirit  had 
flourished  in  freedom,  have  proved  time 
and  time  again  that  their  thirst  for  lib- 
erty is  undiminished. 

The  United  States  has  veiT  prudently 
withheld  recognition  of  the  Soviet  take- 
over of  Lithuania.  This  countiT  and  all 
its  people  join  freemen  eveiywhere  in 
the  fervent  prayer  that  one  day  liberty 
will  be  restored  to  the  proud  land  of 
Lithuania. 

I  consider  it  a  high  honor  to  join  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  fellov.- 
Pennsylvanian,  Congressman  Flood,  in 
paying  tribute  to  this  tragically  sup- 
pressed small  nation  and  its  people. 

Here  in  America  we  have  been  fortu- 
nate in  having  many  Lithuanians  as 
naturalized  citizens.  They  have  come 
here,  not  merely  to  escape  tyranny  and 
dictatorship,  but  to  contribute  their  own 
vitality  and  spirit  and  skills  to  the  build- 
ing of  this  great  Nation. 


I  am  proud  of  the  contributions  Amer- 
icans of  Lithuanian  ancestry  have  made 
to  my  own  district  and  I  join  with  them 
in  commemorating  the  independence  of 
the  land  their  fathers  once  called  their 
own. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deem  it  an 
honor  and  a  grave  responsibility  to  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  observing  the  47th 
anniversary  of  the  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

As  freemen,  and  as  Members  of  the 
greatest  legislative  body  in  the  world,  we 
can  speak  out  and  we  must  speak  out  on 
the  tragedy  which  has.  for  so  long, 
pressed  down  on  the  peoples  of  Lithuania. 

In  a  world  where  the  fate  of  small 
nations  is  often  decided  by  forces  over 
which  they  have  no  control,  Lithuania 
is  a  prime  example  of  how  a  small,  in- 
dependent nation  can  be  crushed  by  tyr- 
anny. More  than  once,  in  the  course  of 
its  history,  Lithuania  has  been  occupied 
by  foreign  tyrants.  This  history  began 
in  A.D.  1009,  nearly  500  years  before  the 
discovery  of  America.  One  must  hope 
that  a  people  of  such  character  and  sus- 
tenance, a  people  who  in  their  22  years 
of  freedom  during  this  century  adopted 
a  democratic  form  of  government,  must 
in  the  end  prevail. 

The  late  Winston  Churchill  once 
wrote : 

Laws,  just  or  unjust,  may  govern  men's  ac- 
tions. Tyrannies  may  restrain  or  regulate 
their  words.  The  machinery  of  propaganda 
may  pack  their  minds  with  falsehoods.  But 
the  soul  of  man  thus  held  in  trance,  or 
frozen  In  a  long  night,  can  be  awakened  by  a 
spark  coming  from  God  knows  where.  Peo- 
ple In  bondage  need  not  despair. 

By  paying  tribute  to  Lithuania  today, 
we  are  sustained  by  its  history  and  its 
many  achievements.  And  we  help  sus- 
tain the  people  of  Lithuania  in  their 
hopes  for  ultimate  deliverance. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  16th  of  February  it  has 
become  customary  in  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  pay  tribute  to  the  people 
of  Lithuania  and  to  their  nation  that 
had  on  this  day  won  its  independence. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  commemo- 
rate this  occasion,  because  we  Americans 
should  never  become  so  taken  up  with 
the  busy  affairs  of  our  national  and  in- 
ternational life  that  we  cannot  take  at 
least  a  moment  to  pay  our  respects  to  a 
heroic  people.  In  so  doing  we  keep  alive 
the  idea  that  Lithuania  was  an  inde- 
pendent country  and  that  it  was  a  victim 
of  Soviet  treachery.  But  we  also  keep 
alive  within  our  own  national  tradition 
the  supreme  ideal  of  our  commitment  to 
self-determination  for  all  peoples. 

During  the  interwar  period  Lithuania 
had  been  an  established,  viable  nation- 
state.  Diplomatic  relations  had  been  es- 
tablished wit;  other  nations  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  League  of  Nations.  Lithuania 
had  done  her  part  in  maintaining  world 
peace.  In  internal  matters  the  Lithua- 
nians had  created  a  vigorous  economic 
order.  The  social  aspects  of  Lithuanian 
life  were  commendable,  and  culturally 
the  nation  flourished.  And.  of  course, 
politically  the  Lithuanians  charted  their 
own  destiny  as  they  saw  fit. 

The  point  to  make  here  is  simply  this: 
Lithuanians  had  proved  their  capacity  to 
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rule  their  own  nation;  they  had  won  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  world; 
they  had  a  right  to  be  proud  of  their 
achievements  as  a  nation.  This  being 
true,  what  rationalization  can  there  be 
for  the  Soviet  conquest  other  than  its 
compulsive  drive  to  expand  the  borders 
of  communism.  This  is  a  thought  we 
must  all  bear  in  mind  during  these  days 
of  so-called  peaceful  coexistence. 

To  the  Lithuanian  people  here  in  the 
United  States,  in  Western  Europe,  and 
in  their  own  homeland,  I,  threfore.  ex- 
tend my  warmest  congratulations  on  this 
their  day  of  national  commemoration. 
May  they  be  given  the  inner  strength  to 
bear  their  oppression  manfully,  and  let 
me  say  that  we  all  look  forward  to  that 
day  when  the  principle  of  self-determi- 
nation will  be  a  respected  universal  prin- 
ciple for  all  mankind. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Lithu- 
anian Independence  Day  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant Lithuanian  national  holiday. 
It  symbolizes  the  culmination  of  their 
long  and  ceaseless  struggle,  often  against 
forbidding  odds,  for  their  national  goal. 
Its  annual  celebration  signifies  that,  even 
though  more  than  two  decades  ago  Lith- 
uanians lost  their  independence  and 
have  been  living  under  the  worst  of  tyr- 
annies, they  still  cling  to  their  ideals, 
freedom,  and  independence.  Naturally. 
one  of  the  best  and  perhaps  the  most  ef- 
fective way  to  keep  the  spirit  of  freedom 
alive  among  the  Lithuanians  is  by  ob- 
ser\'ing  and  celebrating  their  independ- 
ence day. 

On  February  16.  1918,  as  the  Lithu- 
anian people  asserted  their  freedom-  and 
proclaimed  their  independence,  they  saw 
the  dawn  of  a  new,  brighter,  and  better 
day  for  them:  in  their  freedom  a  new  era 
of  peace  and  joy  was  ushered  in  for  them 
in  their  homeland.  And  they  felt  that 
it  was  up  to  them  to  make  the  very  best 
of  the  opportunity  thus  offered  to  them, 
proving  to  their  friends  that  they  were 
worthy  of  the  reward,  of  their  national 
independence.  Today  the  47th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day 
evokes  memories  of  joy  and  happiness, 
of  peace  and  prosperity  that  was  the  lot 
of  Lithuania  during  the  interwar  years, 
until  all  that  was  ruined  and  they  were 
robbed  of  their  freedom  by  the  greedy 
men  in  the  Kremlin.  On  the  observance 
of  the  anniversary  of  that  historic  event 
we  are  fully  aware  that  for  more  than 
two  decades  Lithuanians  have  not  known 
freedom.  But  we  are  heartened  by  the 
fact  that  they  fervently  cherish  and 
nurse  their  love  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  crucial  period  when  the  free  world 
is  engaged  in  a  supreme  effort  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  world  communism  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America,  we  often  tend 
to  forget  those  courageous  peoples  in 
parts  of  Europe  who  have  lost  this 
struggle  and  have  succumbed  to  the 
forces  of  oppression  and  tyranny. 

Included  in  this  assemblage  of  con- 
quered nations  are  the  gallant  Lithua- 
nians who  celebrated  their  47th  anniver- 
sary of  independence  on  February  16. 
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This  independence  was  unfortunately 
short  lived,  lasting  only  22  years. 

The  independent  Lithuania  was  cre- 
ated as  a  sovereign  state  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  first  world  holocaust  of  this 
century  and  was  crushed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  major  world  conflict. 

The  stoic  Lithuanians,  however,  were 
not  defeated  in  spirit  nor  in  th^ir  resolve 
to  regain  their  independence.  For  over 
125  years  prior  to  their  initial  inde- 
pendence, they  had  suffered  almost  vir- 
tual slavei-y  at  the  hands  of  several 
European  powers  but  their  desire,  dur- 
ing this  time,  for  freedom  continuously 
prevailed.  On  June  23,  1941,  these  cou- 
rageous people  staged  a  revolution  and 
declared  themselves  sovereign.  They 
were,  however,  ignored  and  wei'e  occu- 
pied by  the  Nazis  for  2  years  until  in  the 
summer  of  1944.  they  were  once  again 
occupied  by  Soviet  troops  and  oppres- 
sion. The  Soviet  powers  then  attempted 
a  semblance  of  legitimacy  by  their  typi- 
cal ruse  in  proclaiming  Lithuania  to  be  a 
component  republic  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  free  world,  however,  can  easily  see 
through  this  sham  and  is  fully  cogni- 
zant of  the  deep  and  continuing  desire 
of  the  Lithuanians  to  once  again  become 
a  free  and  sovereign  state  ana  to  take 
their  rightful  place  in  the  family  of  free 
nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lithuanians  only  de- 
sire to  live  in  peace  and  freedom  and  to 
pursue,  once  again,  the  process  of  nation- 
building  that  was  so  ruthlessly  sup- 
pressed. These  are  industrious  and  hard 
working  people  who,  if  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, could  build  a  strong  and  prosper- 
ous nation. 

Thus,  as  I  am  honored  to  join  with 
other  Americans  and  all  freedom  loving 
people  in  celebrating  the  independence 
of  Lithuania.  Let  us  reaffirm  our  de- 
termination to  work  for  that  day  when 
the  Lithuanians,  as  well  as  all  enslaved 
peoples  in  the  other  Baltic  and  Eastern 
European  states,  may  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  tyranny  and  once  again  live  as  free 
men  and  women,  enjoying  the  freedom 
v\hich  they  so  richly  deserve  and  work- 
ing side  by  side  with  all  free  nations  to 
create  a  better  and  more  prosperous 
world. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  independ- 
ence day  celebrations  have  different  sig- 
nificance to  different  countries.  The 
meanings  such  celebrations  embody  and 
the  messages  they  convey  vary  greatly. 
Those  fortunate  peoples  who  have  sel- 
dom had  to  struggle  for  their  freedom 
in  their  homeland  do  not  generally  cele- 
brate their  independence  days.  Others 
who  have  taken  their  freedom  for 
granted  and  have  a  rather  vague  idea 
about  its  meaning  and  significance  cele- 
brate it  in  a  perfunctory  manner  and 
let  it  go  at  that.  But  with  certain  peo- 
ples it  is  a  different,  serious,  and  solemn 
matter;  for  them  it  is  their  national 
holiday,  and  as  such  they  celebrate  it 
with  due  solemnity  and  proper  decorum. 
This  is  particularly  so  with  peoples  who 
in  the  past  had  their  freedom  and  en- 
joyed national  independence,  but 
through  some  freakish  turn  of  fortune, 
they  had  lost  their  independence  and 


had  become  subjects  of  foreign  over- 
lords in  their  homelands,  and  then  once 
more  they  regained  their  independence. 
To  them  the  celebrations  of  independ- 
ence days  seem  to  be  of  immense  signifi. 
cance.  This  is  true  in  the  case  of  the 
Lithuanian  peoples. 

As  the  result  of  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion of  1917  Lithuanians  attained  their 
national  goal  by  proclaiming  their  in- 
dependence on  February  16,  1918,  and 
then  set  up  the  Lithuanian  Republic. 
Then  for  about  22  years  they  toiled,  and 
enjoyed  their  freedom,  and  of  course 
celebrated  annually  their  independence 
day  in  their  independent  country.  Since 
the  outbreak  of  the  last  war,  however, 
everything  went  wrong  as  far  as  small 
states  In  Eastern  Europe  were  concerned, 
and  then  began  the  Lithuanian  tragedy 
Very  early  in  the  war  they  lost  their 
independence  and  were  enslaved  by  the 
Soviet  agents.  Thus  for  more  than  25 
years  these  people  have  been  deprived  of 
their  most  elementary  rights,  their  free- 
dom, and  today  they  are  suffering  under 
Communist  tyranny.  On  the  47th  anni- 
versary of  Lithuanian  independence  day 
we  all  hope  and  pray  for  their  freedom. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  February 
16  marked  the  47th  anniversai-y  of  the 
Lithuanian  declaration  of  independence. 
On  that  day  in  1918.  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  over  four  centuries  were 
realized.  That  the  spirit  of  the  Lithua- 
nian people  had  not  flagged  long  before  is 
a  remarkable  tribute  to  their  indomitable 
will  and  their  craving  for  freedom  and 
self-determination.  That  they  demon- 
strated, after  120  years  of  alien  rule,  a 
great  capacity  for  democratic  govern- 
ment, for  cultural  achievement,  and  for 
responsibility  in  world  affairs,  makes  it 
all  the  more  painful  to  find  their  nation 
once  more  subjected  to  foreign  tyranny, 

One  might  wonder  at  the  apparent 
viability  of  the  Lithuanian  people,  brutal- 
ized as  they  are  by  the  Soviet  Union;  it 
might  be  reasoned  that  this  suppression 
would  be  unbearable  galling  because 
Lithuania  has  a  traditional  reverence  for 
political  and  religious  freedom.  How- 
ever, let  no  man  be  deluded  by  the  ab- 
sence of  a  bloody  revolution  since  the 
country's  annexation  by  Russia  in  1940. 
History  shows  that  Lithuanian  nation- 
alism has  not  always  manifested  itself 
in  anned  revolts.  For  instance,  in  the 
16th  century,  recognizing  the  common 
threat  from  the  east,  the  Lithuanians 
reluctantly  concluded  a  political  union 
with  Poland.  However,  they  were  care- 
ful to  retain  their  own  government, 
having  its  own  treasury,  armed  forces, 
and  law  courts.  And  the  distinct  and 
rich  Lithuanian  culture  was  carefully 
preserved,  and  actually  enjoyed  its 
greatest  development  during  the  political 
am.algamation  with  Poland.  True,  this 
courageous  people  revolted  often  against 
czarist  oppressors,  in  the  full  knowledge 
that  if  unsuccessful  they  would  experi- 
ence even  greater  cruelty  and  reprisals. 
But  the  Lithuanians  have  an  unusual 
capacity  for  passive  resistance,  and  it  is 
this  quality  which  sustains  them  now, 
and  in  which  the  Kremlin  can  find  no 
solace  or  comfort. 
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HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED: 
KING-ANDERSON  OFFERS  LITTLE 
AND  AT  A  HEAVY  COST— HER- 
LONG-CURTIS  ELDERCARE  HELPS 
THE  AGED  WITH  HIGH  MEDICAL 
EXPENSES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis]  is  rec- 
ogfiized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
introduced  H.R.  3728  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  I  was  asked  by  television  newcasters 
whether  this  was  designed  to  defeat 
medicare.  I  replied  that  I  did  not  know 
what  "medicare"  was,  other  than  a  label, 
and  that  I  was  not  interested  in  beating 
anything.  I  was  interested  in  solving 
the  remaining  problems  that  need  solu- 
tion in  the  field  of  health  care  for  the 
aged,  and  I  thought  H.R.  3728  would 
accompiish  this  result. 

LET'S    TELL    THE    TRUTH 

Ii  seems  the  order  of  the  day  to  have 
bills  labeled  "truth  in."  There  is  the 
"truth-in-lending"  bill,  the  "ti-uth-in- 
packaging"  bill.  I  think  we  need  truth 
in  labeling  bills  because  there  is  so  much 
untruth  in  the  labels  used  today,  begin- 
ning with  the  two  "truth  in"  bills  I  have 
mentioned. 

Now.  what  is  medicare?  What  is  the 
King-Anderson  bill.  King-Anderson  No. 
1  version,  or  King-Andei-son  No.  10  ver- 
sion now  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee? 

Is  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
which  began  meeting  on  January  27 — 
and  is  still  meeting  to  consider  the  King- 
Anderson  bill — studying  something  or  is 
it  merely  passing  time?  If  it  is  studying 
something,  what  is  it  studying?  If  it  is 
not  studying  something,  why  does  it  not 
just  vote  out  "medicare,"  or  this  latest 
version  of  the  King- Anderson  bill? 
There  are  ample  votes  for  the  label. 

The  answer  is,  there  are  serious  diffi- 
culties involved  in  getting  at  the  prob- 
lems in  health  care  for  the  aged,  not  the 
least  of  which  are  identifying  honestly 
what  the  problems  are  and  what  they 
are  not.  H.R.  1,  the  latest  administra- 
tion-sponsored version  of  the  King- 
Anderson  bill,  is  150  pages  long.  What 
do  these  pages  reveal,  just  words  or 
problems? 

RUBBERSTAMP 

The  basic  issue  involved  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  deliberations  on  the  problem 
of  health  care  for  the  aged  is  not  this 
social  problem,  important  as  it  may  be. 
The  basic  issue  involved  is  whether  Con- 
gress is  to  live  up  to  the  concept  of  being 
a  study  and  deliberative  body  or  is  to  be 
merely  a  rubberstamp  to  pass  out  legis- 
lation which  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  has  decided  is  good  for  the 
people.  Is  Congress  job  to  look  beneath 
the  label  of  proposals  to  be  certain  that 


what  is  in  the  bottle  has  been  properly 
described  on  the  label  ?  As  I  put  it  to  the 
newscasters,  are  the  contents  under  the 
pretty  label  sarsaparilla,  colored  water, 
or  poison? 

Is  the  process  of  legislation  merely  to 
be  one  where  the  President  decides  what 
is  good  for  the  people  and  then,  with  his 
ability  to  utilize  the  news  media,  to  de- 
velop popular  support  for  this  program, 
through  attractive  labeling,  packaging, 
and  advertising,  thus  forcing  the  pro- 
gram through  the  Congress?  This  is 
what  increasingly  is  going  on.  Congress 
has  been  all  too  often  pictured  as  a  body 
of  obstructionists,  not  students,  uncon- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  the  people: 
as  a  body  which  must  be  pressured  to  do 
the  right  thing  for  the  people.  This  is 
particularly  the  label  given  to  the  so- 
called  conservatives  in  the  Congress. 

Now,  are  conservatives  students,  inter- 
ested in  the  people  and  in  solving  social 
problems,  or  are  they  truly  merely  ob- 
structionists living  in  the  past,  hoping 
for  the  good  old  days  to  return,  and  out 
of  touch  with  modern  reality?  I  am  a 
conservative  so,  of  course.  I  resent  this 
as  a  false  label. 

If  the  news  media  had  in  the  past  or 
would  now  report  the  testimony  and 
cross  examination  of  the  witnesses  now 
appearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  health  care  for  the  aged. 
the  public  would  have  some  basis  to  make 
up  their  ov,-n  minds  on  whether  we  have 
been  or  arc  now  studying,  or  twiddling 
our  thumbs.  It  is  fairly  easy  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  questions  posed  by  the 
committee  members  are  important  or 
merely  time  consuming.  If  the  news 
media  would  report  the  problems  as  they 
are  raised,  studied  and  being  debated, 
many  people  in  the  general  public  with 
knowledge  in  specific  areas  could  assist 
us  in  coming  up  with  better  answers.  As 
it  is,  the  public  can  contribute  little  or 
nothing  to  the  solution  of  the  problems, 
nor  can  many  Members  of  the  Congress 
who  are  equally  in  the  dark  do  much  to 
help  those  of  us  in  the  committee. 

THE    DILEMMA HIGH    TAXES    AND    LOW 

BENEFITS 

Two  problems  face  the  administration 
as  it  seeks  to  press  through  H.R.  1.  and 
these  two  problems  clearly  reveal  them- 
selves to  be  two  horns  going  in  opposite 
directions,  a  dilemma. 

I  asked  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  Wilbur  J.  Cohen, 
if  he  and  his  associates  had  been  in  con- 
ference with  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  and  the  economists 
in  the  Treasury  Department  about  the 
economic  impact  that  might  result  if  we 
were  to  increase  the  payroll  tax  from  a 
$4,800  base  to  a  $5,600  base  and  raise  the 
rate  to  where,  in  1972,  it  would  be  well 
over  10  percent  of  payroll,  probably  11 
percent.    He  answered: 

Indeed  we  have.  Congressman  Curtis,  we 
have  been  in  rather  constant  conference  with 
them  during  the  months  of  November  and 
December  on  this  matter.  This  is  one  reason 
we  have  cut  back  on  the  benefits  in  the  bill. 

Cut  back.  I  might  state,  on  the  bene- 
fits in  the  bill  which  was  in  conference 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  at  the 


time  the  Congress  adjourned  last  year. 
This  is  one  horn  of  the  dilemma. 

A  PUBLIC  OUTCRY 

Two  Congressmen  representing  big 
city  areas  who  are  committed  to  voting 
out  the  label,  whatever  is  in  the  pack- 
age— and,  incidentally,  who  attend  prac- 
tically none  of  the  Ways  and  Means  ses- 
sions—have said  to  me,  "We  are  really 
fcoing  to  catch  it  when  H.R.  1  becomes 
law  because  the  people  think  there  are 
great  benefits  in  the  bill  for  them.  When 
they  find  out  the  benefits  are  so  limited 
and  that  they  will  get  Uttle  or  nothing, 
they  will  blame  us." 

NOT   COVERED THE    COSTLY    ILLNESS 

This  is  true,  the  benefits  in  the  bill  are 
strictly  limited  to  people  over  65  and 
they  will  cover,  on  an  average,  less  than 
25  percent  of  the  medical  expenses  of  a 
person  over  65  experiencing  a  co.stly  ill- 
ness.   The  real  problem  for  people  over 
65  is  what  we  call  catastrophic  medical 
illness.    Indeed,  the  problem  for  all  fami- 
lies is  not  the  average  medical  expenses 
a,  year — this  average  for  people  over  65 
runs  about  $350  to  $360— but  the  pro- 
longed illness  which  ru:is  into  thousands 
of  dollars  of  expense.    H.R.  1  limits  its 
benefits  to  60  days  in  the  hospital  be- 
cause—the Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Department  spokesmen  say —only  3 
to  5  percent  of  people  over  65  stay  in  the 
hospital  beyond  60  days.    My  rejoinder 
is,  but  these  are  the  very  ones  who  have 
the  major  problem.    These  are  the  cases 
that  anyone  can  recite,  and  you  your- 
selves recite  them,  that  create  the  social 
problem.    A    catastrophic    illness    can 
break  even  a  family  of  fairly  well  to  do 
resources.    H.R.  1  does  nothing  for  these 
people— they  are  to  be  taken  care  of  by 
Kerr-Mills  and  our  present  welfare  pro- 
grams even  if  H.R.  1  becomes  law. 

WHAT    IS    THE    PROBLEM?    WHAT 
ARE    THE    REMEDIES? 

Tlie  problems  of  health  care  for  the 
aged  largely  arise  because  of  the  success, 
not  the  failure  or  inadequacy,  of  the 
health  care  system  m  our  society.  Our 
people  are  living  10  to  15  years  longer 
than  was  anticipated  at  the  time  of  their 
birth.  The  problem  is  an  economic  prob- 
lem, not  a  medical  problem.  Medically 
the  problem  could  be  solved,  by  just  not 
advancing  any  further  in  developing 
drugs,  medical  equipment,  surgical  tech- 
niques, medical  knowledge:  leveling  off 
on  our  medical  progress  until  our  econ- 
omies catch  up  with  us.  Or,  just  go  back 
30  years  to  the  state  of  medical  knowl- 
edge then.  People  would  not  have  to  fi- 
nance an  extra  10  to  15  years  of  life. 
It  is  important  to  point  this  out,  because 
there  are  arguments  advanced  that  the 
United  States  is  behind  the  times  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  developed  economy 
in  the  world  which  does  not  have  a  com- 
prehensive governmental  program  for 
taking  care  of  the  medical  costs  of  its 
people.  This  is  true  but.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  United  States,  aside  from  hav- 
ing a  topnotch  health  care  system  prob- 
ably the  best  in  the  world,  is  the  Mecca 
for  the  medical  scholar.  This  is  where 
the  scientific  breakthroughs  into  the  un- 
known are  occiurring.    I  argue  that  it  is 
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not  by  accident  that  innovation  occurs 
where  freedom  exists  and  that  it  is 
damped  where  the  benevolent  but  dead- 
ening hand  of  the  powerful  central  po- 
litical mechanism  has  been  permitted  to 
intervene. 

If  the  problem  is  economic,  what  is 
its  solution?  I  have  argued  that  the  so- 
lution lies  in  a  three-pronged  thrust  on 
the  part  of  all  our  society,  not  just  the 
governmental  sector.  First,  it  lies  in 
having  available  adequate  low-cost  facil- 
ities for  our  older  population.  There  still 
are  not  sufficient  safe,  healthy,  modern, 
economic,  and  therefore,  low-cost  nurs- 
ing homes  and  other  type  living  quarters 
for  people  over  65.  I  say  still  because,  in 
1960, 1  was  able  to  have  enacted  into  law 
an  FHA  guarantee  program  for  the  con- 
struction of  private  nursing  homes  which 
met  these  criteria.  I  tried  to  per- 
suade lending  institutions  to  lend  money 
to  have  these  facilities  built,  only  to  be 
told  that  these  were  -single  purpose 
structures,"  v\hich  they  are.  but  I  ar- 
gued "a  purpose  which  will  be  with  us 
for  decades  to  come."  Failing  in  my 
ai-peal  to  the  private  sector,  I  sought  to 
utilize  the  political  mechanism  to  accom- 
plish what  I  thought  was  needed  to  meet 
this  important  aspect  of  the  social  prob- 
lem. I  am  happy  to  report  that  since 
the  bill  has  become  law  we  have  built 
approximately  100,000  new  nursing  home 
beds  and  now  most  of  this  building  is 
being  done  without  the  governmental 
guarantee  because  the  private  lenders 
have  seen  that  this  is  a  good  economic 
and  social  investment.  The  rate  of 
building  new  nursing  home  beds  is  prob- 
ably now  close  to  50,000  a  year.  In  1957 
the  average  member  of  the  American 
Nursing  Home  Association  operated  only 
18  beds.  1964  data  shows  the  average 
member  now  has  a  facility  averaging  91 
beds.  I  might  add,  I  got  little,  or  no 
help,  in  this  matter  from  the  HEW  of- 
ficials. I  am  happy  to  state,  however, 
the  Forand  bill  of  1960,  which  did  not 
cover  •  nursing  home  benefits,  was 
amended  with  HEW  approval  to  include 
them,  and  the  subsequent  versions  of 
medicare,  King-Anderson  No.  1  through 
No.  10,  have  included  this  important 
area. 

Second.  We  still  need  more  people  with 
nursing  and  medical  skills,  particularly 
of  the  "home  care"  variety,  the  Visiting 
Nurse  technique.  Much  is  being  done  in 
the  private  sector,  but  not  enough. 
Since  1917,  we  have  had  a  Federal  aid 
to  vocational  education  program — woe- 
fully obsolete,  I  might  add,  because  its 
main  thrust  was  to  train  people  in  agri- 
cultural skills.  Through  recent  legisla- 
tion, a  number  of  interested  Congress- 
men and  myself  were  able  to  extend  the 
vocational  education  program  to  include 
training  for  practical  nursing.  Again,  I 
am  happy  to  report,  the  more  recent  ver- 
sions of  medicare  include  provisions  for 
home  care  treatment.  The  conserva- 
tives do  have  their  impact  from  time  to 
time. 

Third.  We  still  need  a  wider  coverage 
of  health  insurance,  with  better  quality 
and  variety.  Primarily  we  need  more 
catastrophic  health  insurance  to  take 
care  of  the  major  medical  expenses 
which  is  a  dangerous  risk  to  which  all 


families  are  subject.  We  also  should 
further  concentrate  on  prepaid  health 
insurance — that  is.  health  insurance  the 
premiums  for  which  are  prepaid  during 
the  working  years  so  that  at  the  time 
of  retirement  this  matter  is  largely  out 
of  the  person's  budget. 

NOT    INSURANCE 

H  R.  1  does  not  provide  prepaid  health 
insurance,  and  those  who  claim  it  does 
are  putting  a  false  label  on  their  prod- 
uct. Prepaid  insurance  of  any  sort  re- 
quires creating  a  fund  into  which  these 
prepaid  funds  go.  This  fund  should  be 
invested.  There  is  no  fund  created  by 
H.R.  1.  The  term  •prepayment"  is  some- 
times used  to  describe  ordinary  term 
health  insurance — it  means  you  prepay 
against  the  risk  that  you  may  have  a 
medical  bill  in  that  year.  This  is  not 
true  prepayment.  Furthermore,  H.R.  1 
does  not  even  have  that  kind  of  prepay- 
ment. Under  H.R.  1.  persons  will  pay 
a  payroll  tax  during  their  working  years 
but  will  gain  no  benefits  until  they  reach 
the  age  of  65.  Their  "insurance"  then 
will  not  be  paid  for  by  the  funds  they 
have  been  paying  in,  because  those 
"funds"  will  have  already  been  paid  out: 
but — hopefully — their  "insurance"  will 
be  paid  with  the  payroll  taxes  that  the 
next  generation  will  then  be  currently 
paying.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  makes  no  bones 
about  this.  This  is  not  insurance  as  the 
the  general  public  understands  insur- 
ance, the  contracting  for  and  the  quality 
of  which  is  regulated  strictly  by  the  50 
State  insurance  commissioners.  It  is 
social-insurance,  and  the  hyphen  must 
always  be  used  to  keep  the  label  honest. 
This  "social -insurance"  depends  for  its 
actuarial  soundness  on  its  being  compul- 
sory and  its  proponents  argue  that  it 
must  also  be  practically  imiversal  in  the 
society.  It  can  be  compulsory  only 
through  utilizing  the  powers  of  Govern- 
ment, and  yet  one  generation  cannot,  un- 
der our  form  of  government,  or,  indeed, 
from  any  practical  standpoint,  bind  an- 
other generation.  Thirty  years  from  now 
a  Congress  representing  the  constituency 
of  that  day  could  decide  not  to  pursue 
such  a  program  further,  and  there  would 
be  no  funds  to  pay  for  the  health  costs 
of  those  then  over  65.  The  only  reasons 
it  needs  to  be  practically  universal,  how- 
ever, is  to  avoid  the  unfavorable  contrast 
it  would  experience  as  the  result  of  pro- 
grams in  the  private  sector. 

RAPID    INSURANCE    GROWTH 

To  further  the  development  of  true 
health  insurance  programs  three  things 
must  still  be  pushed. 

First.  Private  insurance  companies 
must  cont'lhue  the  overall  rapid  pace  of 
the  past  decade  of  covering  people  over 
65  with  health  insurance.  Ten  years  ago 
only  25  percent  of  our  older  people  had 
any  health  insurance.  Today  over  60 
percent  of  people  over  65  are  covered. 
This  is  at  an  even  faster  rate  than  the 
rapid  rate  of  coverage  of  people  under 
65.  Ten  years  ago  60  percent  of  people 
under  65  were  covered;  in  1963  the  figure 
was  over  79  percent.  The  1964  figure  will 
be  close  to  82  percent.  The  present  mo- 
mentum will  keep  the  60-percent  figure 
of  those  over  65  rising,  because  over  80 


percent  of  those  now  reaching  65  are 
covered  by  health  insurance  and  those 
passing  on  are  from  groups  with  less 
than  30  percent  coverage.  The  HEW  of- 
ficials, always  on  the  negative  side  of 
progress  in  this  field,  ignore  the  progress 
but  when  presented  with  it  respond  by 
saying,  "But  the  coverage  is  limited  and 
inadequate,"  or  that  the  rate  of  increased 
coverage  might  taper  off.  I  daresay  as 
we  come  close  to  a  100-percent  coverage 
the  rate  will  level  out.  They  are  correct 
however,  in  suggesting  further  improve- 
ment is  needed  in  adequacy  of  coverage; 
however,  again  they  ignore  the  progress 
and  the  innovation  which  is  bound  to 
produce  further  great  progress  in  the 
adequacy  of  the  coverage.  The  best  test 
of  adequacy  of  coverage  is  to  be  found 
in  the  annual  figures  of  the  amount  of 
dollars  health  insurance  companies  have 
paid  out  in  benefits.  Ten  years  ago  it 
was  a  little  over  $1  billion.  Today  the 
figure  is  $7  billion.  In  other  words,  not 
only  have  more  people  been  covered  by 
health  insurance  at  an  increasing  rate, 
the  quality  and  extent  of  their  coverage 
has  been  increasing  at  an  even  more 
rapid  rate. 

Second.  Catastrophic  health  insur- 
ance, which  is  increasingly  becoming 
available  on  the  market,  must  be  further 
developed.  Mainly,  we  must  tell  people 
that  it  exists.  Here  the  negative  ap- 
proach of  the  government  officials  of 
HEW  has  been  particularly  obstructive, 
because  not  only  have  they  failed  to  help 
in  spreading  the  glad  tidings,  they  have 
hampered  its  spreading.  Many  health 
insurance  policies  on  the  market  now 
cover  medical  costs  of  $15,000  and  more, 
if  a  person  wants  it,  on  a  comprehensive 
basis  for  all  age  groups.  However,  the 
cost  of  catastrophic  health  insurance  is 
very  reasonable.  One  carrier's  premiums 
range  from  $100  to  $140  a  year,  depend- 
ing on  the  deductible  feature.  This  in- 
surance can  be  sold  for  this  low  premium 
because,  although  the  case  of  the  linger- 
ing and  costly  illness  is  a  constant  dread 
to  almost  all  of  us,  the  incidence  of  it 
occurring  is  remote.  This  is  the  high- 
cost-low-incidence-type  risk  which  lends 
itself  well  to  the  insurance  principle. 
Actually  lingering  illnesses  are  more  pro- 
longed when  experienced  by  people  under 
65  than  people  over  65  because  of  their 
greater  overall  resiliency.  Furthermore, 
people  over  65  seldom  have  dependents 
like  people  under  65.  Catastrophic 
health  insurance,  however,  is  needed  by 
all  age  groups — those  over  65  as  well  as 
those  under  65. 

Third.  The  greatest  area  for  further 
movement,  however,  is  in  the  prepaid  in- 
surance field.  I  refer  to  true  prepaid 
insurance  where  the  premiums  for  the 
years  after  65  are  paid  for  during  the 
working  years,  say  from  20  to  65.  The 
additional  premium  cost  to  pay  for  the 
future  premiums  can  be  low  for  three 
reasons:  First,  it  is  10  to  15  years  of 
premium  paid  for  over  a  period  of  45 
years:  second,  not  all  people  in  the  group 
will  reach  65,  so  all  who  do  reach  that 
age  gain  from  the  actuarial  tables.  The 
people  who  do  not  reach  65,  of  course, 
have  had  the  protection  that  they  might : 
and,  third,  the  prepaid  moneys  are  in- 
vested in  the  living  economy  and  over  a 
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period  of  45  years.  The  return  on  this 
investment,  largely  in  equities,  com- 
pounded, will  take  care  of  two-thirds  of 
the  cost  of  the  premiums.  The  great 
limitation  on  prepaid  insurance  of  any 
sort,  health  or  retirement,  is  the  unfor- 
tunate record  of  goverrmients  generally 
in  controlling  inflation— keeping  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  constant. 
However,  proper  Investment  of  the  funds 
in  equities  can  minimize  the  incidence  of 
Inflation.  By  correcting  our  Federal  in- 
come tax  laws,  so  we  do  not  tax  this  in- 
flation as  if  it  were  a  capital  gain,  which, 
in  truth.  It  is  not,  we  could  improve  this 
protective  investment  device. 

The  Government  can  never  offer  true 
prepaid  insurance  because  prepaid  insur- 
ance presupposes  creating  a  fund  which 
is  invested  as  I  have  described.  Govern- 
ment can  only  invest  in  what  is  really  a 
sterile  investment,  Govermnent  bonds, 
not  in  equities,  not  in  real  estate,  not  in 
the  living  and  growing  economy.  Govern- 
ment bonds,  we  must  remember,  are  pri- 
marily the  result  of  military  expendi- 
tiu-es,  current  not  capital  expenditures, 
necessai-y.  but  economically  sterile,  pre- 
serving wealth  but  not  promoting  eco- 
nomic growth  and,  so,  not  able  to  share 

in  it. 

In  1962,  I  was  able  to  bring  about  the 
passage  of  a  law  which  moved  prepaid 
health  insurance  forward  considerably. 
This  law  permits  our  labor-management 
pension  plans  to  include  health  insm-- 
ance  for  the  beneficiaries  in  their  plans 
without  losing  their  Federal  corporate 
income  tax  exemption.  There  are  over 
$75  billion  in  the  reserve  funds  of  these 
plans  now,  invested  largely  in  equities, 
for  the  benefit  of  25  million  employees. 
The  recent  autoworkers  contracts  in- 
clude health  insurance  for  the  retire- 
ment years  of  their  workers.  The  funds 
to  back  up  this  contractual  commitment 
are  derived  from  the  principle  of  prepay- 
ment and  investment. 

H.R.  1  will  badly  damage,  if  not  ac- 
tually destroy,  the  development  of  pre- 
paid health  insurance.  In  the  autowork- 
ers contracts  are  provisions  for  abandon- 
ing this  progress  and  relying  upon  H.R. 
1  if  it  becomes  law. 

IN  THE  MEANTIME 

In  the  meantime,  to  try  to  solve  the 
problem  of  those  people  who  have  been 
born  too  soon,  as  it  were,  to  gain  the 
benefits  of  the  innovation  which  is  com- 
ing about  so  rapidly  and  which  will  soon 
close  the  gap,  in  complete  coverage  of  our 
people  with  health  insurance,  two  major 
programs  have  been  instituted. 

First.  The  various  Connecticut  65 
plans  which  offer  health  insurance,  pri- 
marily of  the  catastrophic  type,  to  peo- 
ple over  65  without  a  medical  examina- 
tion and  permit  no  cancellation.  Twen- 
ty States  have  moved  to  suspend  the 
antitinist  laws  so  the  private  irosurance 
companies  can  pool  to  make  available  to 
their  older  people  this  type  of  protection. 
However,  even  though  the  premiums  for 
these  policies  run  around  $120  for  the 
catastrophic  part,  there  are  some  people 
who  have  difficulty  meeting  the  premi- 
um; there  are  others  who  do  not  know 
about  the  availability  of  these  programs 
or  are  not  in  an  area  where  they  can 
take  advantage  of  them. 
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I  think  it  is  essential  to  pin  one  point 
down  firmly  if  we  can  to  permit  no  fur- 
ther equivocation,  if  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  problem  that  faces  us. 

ZEALOTS  HURT  U.S.  IMAGE 

All  people  in  need  in  this  country  are 
provided  for  and  this  includes,  of  course, 
people  over  65.    They  are  provided  for 
under  the  welfare  programs.    Therefore, 
in  the  discussions  of  what  we  might  do 
in  the  field  of  health  care  for  the  aged, 
we  are  not  talking  about  people  who  are 
not  provided  for.    There  are  none.    We 
are  talking  about  how  we  can  improve 
the  programs  we  now  have  for  them  and 
for  the  entire  society.    In  an  attempt  to 
dispel  some  of  the  demagoguery  that  has 
grown  up  around  this  subject  of  health 
care  for  the  aged,  I  have  stated  that  I 
know  of  no  one  in  our  society,  rich  or 
poor,  young  or  old,  who  is  not  receiving 
adequate  health  care.    If  anyone  knows 
of  a  person  over  65 — -I  have  said  over 
and  over  again — please  call  the  matter 
to  my  attention,  because  there  has  been 
a  mistake  or  an  oversight,  and  I  can  di- 
rect that  person  to  a  program  which  will 
take  care  of  him  or  her.    Furthermore, 
by  looking  at  the  program  on  a  specific 
case  basis,  we  can  find  some  true  areas 
where  improvement  is  needed.    I  first 
issued  this  public  challenge  many  years 
ago,  and  I  have  repeated  it  often,  and 
I  repeat  it  now.    There  have  been  no 
takers.    Certainly,  we  know  this  is  true 
because   whenever   a  case  does  occur, 
through  error  or  ignorance,  it  hits  the 
front  pages  of  our  newspaper  inMnedi- 
ately.  as  it  should.    However,  I  might 
point   out   that  people  abroad  do  not 
know  this  to  be  the  truth  and  the  dema- 
gogs, in  their  zeal  to  promote  their  pet 
theories  to  solve  social  problems,  which 
in  most  instances   study  reveals  they 
have  failed  to  identify  and.  to  analyze 
properly,   have  badly  hvut  our  image 
abroad.    By  promoting  this  false  picture 
of  need  and  neglect  in  the  United  States 
they  have  to  some  degree  discouraged 
the  leaders  of  backward  societies  where 
90  percent  of  their  people  are  in  abject 
need  to  follow  the  path  of  freedom  and 
hard  work  which  lies  at  the  base  of  our 
system  to  obtain  a  better  life  and  to 
adopt    the    Communist    philosophy    of 
deadening  individual  initiative  and  so 
lessening  the  total  work  performed  in 
the  society. 

TAKE    CARE.  OF   THOSE    IN    NEED 

Yes,  the  question  has  been  rather,  how 
can  we  improve  the  programs  we  pres- 
ently have  for  the  people  over  65  who 
did  not  have  the  programs  that  are 
coming  into  existence,  available  to  them 
during  their  earning  years?  In  coming 
up  with  an  answer,  we  developed  what  is 
known  as  the  Kerr-Mills  Act.  Note  the 
attack  on  Kerr-Mills  by  those  who  seek 
to  promote  the  King-Anderson  bill;  gone 
is  the  pretense  that  conservatives  have 
no  programs — the  attack  is  against  this 
affirmative  program,  and  it  has  been 
vicious,  untrue  and  unfair.  Now,  what 
does  Kerr-Mills  do?  Does  it  require  a 
demeaning  needs  test  to  qualify?  Kerr- 
Mills  does  require  a  needs  test,  because 
it  is  an  expansion  of  the  old-age  assist- 
ance program  which,  like  all  Goverrmaent 
welfare  programs,  is  financed  by  general 
revenue  and,  therefore,  must  have  a 


means  test.  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  the 
attack  on  "means  test"  per  se  which  exist 
in  all  our  welfare  programis — housing, 
aid  to  dependent  children,  veterans,  Ap- 
palachia,  or  whatever — has  been  con- 
fined to  the  means  test  in  Kerr-Mills? 
Actually,  the  basic  thrust  of  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act  is  to  liberalize  the  means  test 
which'already  exist  in  the  old-age  assist- 
ance programs.  The  theory  behind  the 
MAA  program  of  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  is 
this:  We  know  people  over  65  who  are 
in  need,  who  are  "on  relief."  are  being 
taken  care  of.  However,  we  also  surmise 
that  there  are  some  older  families  not  on 
relief,  who  if  they  experience  a  major 
medical  bill  might  have  to  go  on  relief. 
They  might  be  forced  to  cash  in  their 
savings,  even  cut  in  on  their  pensions  or 
have  to  sell  their  homes.  We  do  not  want 
this  to  have  to  happen,  we  want  to  keep 
them  off  relief,  for  hvunane  reasons  and 
also  to  save  the  Government  money.  So 
Kerr-Mills  says,  in  effect,  to  the  States, 
you  can  say  to  these  people,  "If  you  ex- 
perience a  major  medical  expense  you 
can  bring  in  these  bills  and  we  will  pay 
them  all,  not  just  25  percent  of  them,  if 
that  is  what  is  necessary,  so  you  will  not 
have  to  cash  in  yotu-  savings  or  sell  your 
home  or  to  go  on  relief." 

ADMINISTRATION  ATTACKS 

The  administration  has  throughout 
denigrated  and  minimized  the  impact  of 
Kerr-Mills.  The  cries  even  as  late  as 
last  year  were  that  the  States  were  not 
implementing  Kerr-Mills,  although  lit- 
tle work  was  done  by  these  same  people 
to  encourage  the  use  and  development  of 
Kerr-Mills.  This  cry  is  little  heard  to- 
day, 1965,  because  now  all  but  eight 
States — regretfully  including  Missouri — 
have  implemented  the  MAA  program  of 
Kerr-Mills,  The  States  adopted  this 
program,  I  might  add,  at  twice  the  rate — 
36  States  in  4  years — they  adopted  the 
"medical  vendor  program" — 36  States  In 
8  years — which  was  the  great  reform  of 
old-age  assistance  program  in  1950.  and 
now  in  force  in  all  50  States. 

THE   HERLONG-CURTIS  APPROACH 

My  new  bill,  HJl.  3728,  supported  by 
the  AMA  and  other  groups  interested  in 
solving  the  still  existing  problems  In 
health  care  for  the  aged,  seeks  to  carry 
the  Kerr-Mills  principle  one  step  furth- 
er. It  says:  "Let  us  get  health  matters 
out  of  the  welfare  departments  and  put 
them  in  the  health  departments  of  the 
States,  if  we  can.  Let  the  health  oflfi- 
cials  handle  medical  problems  of  the 
people  not  on  relief  but  whom  medical 
costs  otherwise  might  force  on  relief." 
My  bill  would  permit  health  insurance 
policies  to  be  purchased  for  older  people 
who  cannot  afford  the  premiums.  Do 
not  wait  until  the  costs  of  a  catastrophic 
illness  hits  them.  Under  my  proposal, 
the  States  with  Federal  matching  funds, 
would  finance  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of 
health  insurance  policies  for  the  elderly 
depending  on  their  income,  and  those 
with  higher  incomes  could  purchase  the 
policies.  Taxpayers  would  be  permitted 
a  full  tax  deduction  for  out-of-pocket 
expenses  for  medical  care  and  for  health 
insurance  premiums.  Deductions  also 
are  provided  for  supplying  health  in- 
surance or  medical  care  for  aged  de- 
pendents. 
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BASIC  DANGER  OF  KING-ANDERSON 

The  dangers  of  HH.  1,  aside  from  the 
fact  that  it  fails  to  properly  identify 
the  problems  of  the  older  people  and  so 
fails  to  relate  its  benefits  to  their  prob- 
lems, are  serious  ^nd  many  of  them  are 
incorrigible.         ^ 

First,  by  overselling  its  benefits  in 
order  to  promote  its  passage,  great  dam- 
age is  likely  to  occur  by  people  dropping 
their  present  health  insurance  programs 
thinking  that  now  they  are  covered. 
Furthermore,  there  is  going  to  be  a  very 
diflQcult  problem  on  the  part  of  the 
health  insurance  companies  and  pension 
plan  managers  in  restructuring  their 
present  extensive  and  usually  compre- 
hensive programs  to  fit  in  with  the  ob- 
solete approach  taken  in  H.R.  1.  The 
thrust  of  health  insui-ance  today  is  to- 
ward comprehensive  policies,  that  is. 
policies  that  do  not  require  the  bene- 
ficiary to  single  out  what  is  a  drug 
charge,  what  is  a  hospital  charge,  what 
is  a  doctor's  charge,  and  so  forth,  if  it  is 
a  medical  cost,  the  insurance  policy  cov- 
ers it.  H  Jl.  1  goes  backward  many  years 
to  what  are  largely  obsolete-type  poli- 
cies by  separating  out  that  which  is  hos- 
pital charges  from  all  other  medical 
charges,  drug  bills,  doctor's  fees — indeed, 
all  but  hospital  charges  are  excluded 
from  the  bill. 

Second,  we  have  a  serious  problem  in 
increased  health  insurance  premiums 
resulting  from  what  is  called  overin- 
surance,  people  who  are  covered  by  two 
or  three  health  policies  collecting  the 
same  medical  costs  more  than  once. 
These  people  make  money  out  of  it  and, 
in  effect,  raise  the  cost  of  the  premiums 
that  other  people  have  to  pay;  these  peo- 
ple make  money  out  of  going  to  the 
hospital,  even  for  a  rest.  In  all  other 
insurance  fields  it  is  against  the  law  and 
public  policy  to  overinsure  and,  if  a  per- 
son is  overinsured,  it  is  unlawful  for  him 
to  collect  more  than  the  amount  of  the 
insurable  risk  he  has  experienced.  To 
illustrate  the  point,  in  fire  insurance  it 
was  found  that  overinsurance  encour- 
aged arson — a  person  owTiing  a  $15,000 
building  insured  it  with  three  different 
companies  for  a  total  of  $45,000.  Such 
a  person  could  make  $30,000  by  burning 
the  building  down  except  for  the  State 
laws  which  now  say,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  three  insurance  compa- 
nies must  prorate  their  payments  and 
together  pay  no  more  in  total  than  the 
insurable  risk,  the  true  value  of  the 
building.  This  problem  of  overinsur- 
ance becomes  important  in  considering 
H.R.  1,  because  the  promoters  of  H.R.  1 
are  talking  about  the  benefits  provided 
"as  being  the  base  upon  which  our  peo- 
ple will  build  their  health  insurance,  like 
social  security  has  become  the  base  for 
retirement  programs."  This  is  a  false 
presentation  based  upon  a  failure  to  dis- 
tinguish between  annuities  and  insur- 
ance against  a  risk.  Of  course,  one 
wants  his  annuity,  unlike  insuring 
against  a  risk,  to  be  as  high  as  possible. 
Insurance  against  a  risk  must  be  l-mited 
to  what  the  insurable  risk  amounts  to, 
the  actual  costs  a  person  experiences  if 
he  gets  sick  or  has  an  accident.  Once 
a  person  is  covered  by  comprehensive 
medical  insurance,  he  does  not  have  to 


be  covered  twice;  indeed,  it  should  be 
clearly  against  public  policy  if  he  were  to 
be  overinsured  and  covered  twice.  In- 
cidentally, there  is  loss-of-income  health 
insurance  too,  but  this  also  should  be 
limited  to  what  a  person's  actual  wages 
or  salary  would  have  been  if  he  had  been 
well  and  able  to  work. 

IMPACT    OP    HIGHER    PAYROLL   LEVY 

Third,  I  have  merely  alluded  to  but 
not  discussed  the  economic  consequences 
of  increasing  the  payroll  tax  beyond  a 
certain  level.  There  are  two  areas  of 
concern. 

First.  What  the  payroll  tax  does,  if 
too  high,  to  the  prices  of  goods  and 
services  we  sell  in  competition  with  peo- 
ple abroad.  It  was  this  aspect  which 
seemed  to  concern  the  President's  eco- 
nomic advisers  the  most.  It  is  a  matter 
of  serious  concern,  but  not  as  serious, 
in  my  mind,  as  the  second  problem. 

Second.  What  the  payroll  tax  does  to 
the  incident  of  unemployment  through 
the  encom-agement  it  gives  to  further 
rapid  automation — replacing  manpower 
with  machines — replacing  labor  with 
capital.  I  think  in  the  long  run  auto- 
mation is  a  blessing  for  all  of  us,  but 
there  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  in  the 
short  range  it  creates  unemployment 
and  dislocation  of  people.  Men  lose  their 
jobs  through  obsolescence  and  they  have 
to  learn  the  new  skills  for  which  the 
automation  creates  a  demand  at  the  same 
time  it  is  destroying  jobs.  Innovation 
can  be  so  rapid  that  we  have  difficulty 
to  cope  with  the  problems  it  creates.  If 
we  are  not  attuned  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems it  creates,  its  damage  can  outweigh 
its  benefits.  The  problems  of  health 
care  for  the  aged  today  have  resulted, 
to  a  large  degree,  as  I  have  pointed  out 
from  rapid  advancement  which  we  were 
not  prepared  to  meet  fully.  People  are 
living  10  to  15  years  longer  and,  as  a 
result,  new  economic  problems  have  been 
created. 

The  administration  spokesmen  said 
that  the  President's  economic  advisors 
did  not  think  the  problem  of  the  payroll 
tax  vis-a-vis  unemployment  was  a  seri- 
ous one.  This  is  imderstandable  on 
their  part.  For  4  years  the  administra- 
tion has  treated  the  unemployment 
problem  as  one  resulting  from  the  lack 
of  aggregate  demand  and  not  one  pri- 
marily the  result  of  rapid  automation, 
and  the  unemployment  rate  is  still  5 
percent — the  poorest  record  for  any  re- 
covery period  of  the  four  World  War  II 
recessions.  At  the  same  time  we  see  this 
inadequate  concern  and  treatment  of 
the  problems  of  unemployment  on  the 
part  of  the  administration,  we  still  see 
our  economy  slowed  down,  on  the  em- 
ployment side  because  of  a  shortage  of 
skills — especially  in  the  service  field  in 
which  education  and  health  predomi- 
nate— a  shortage  of  nurses,  doctors,  and 
teachers,  to  be  specific.  The  payroll  tax 
is  increasingly  becoming  a  factor  of  im- 
portance in  encouraging  further  replace- 
ment of  manpower  with  machines.  The 
payroll  tax  is  not  levied  on  a  machine. 
It  is  only  applied  to  human  beings. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  saving  of 
10  percent  of  wage  costs  is  a  further 
encouragment  to  buying  a  machine  and 
laying  off  men.    The  total  payroll  tax 


already  is  10  percent  of  payroll  because 
not  only  is  the  social  security  system 
based  upon  the  payroll  tax,  so  is  the 
unemployment  insurance  system  and,  in 
actual  effect,  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion system. 

REGRESSIVE    TAX 

Furthermore,  the  payroll  tax  is  prob- 
ably the  most  regressive  tax  we  have  on 
our  books.  It  taxes  only  the  lowest  por- 
tion of  the  income  earned  from  salaries 
and  wages.  All  income  from  interest, 
dividends,  capital  gains,  oil  royalties,  and 
so  forth  is  excluded  from  the  payroll  tax. 
The  payroll  tax  rate,  unlike  the  personal 
income  tax  rate,  is  the  same  for  every- 
one— the  $5,600  wage  earner  and  the 
$2,000  wage  earner.  There  are  no  per- 
sonal exemptions  to  the  payroll  tax  for 
dependents — a  bachelor  pays  no  more 
and  no  less  than  a  man  with  a  wife  and 
five  children. 

Some  large  corporations  have  quietly 
moved  over  to  support  this  new  payroll 
tax  increase  upon  which  H.R.  1  is  to  be 
financed.  Why?  I  suggest  because,  un- 
der pension  plans  for  which  they  are 
paying,  or  will  be,  as  they  adopt  the  new 
health  care  prepaid  insurance  programs, 
like  in  the  United  Auto  Workers'  recent 
contracts,  the  health  costs  of  their  re- 
tirees is  paid  for  through  the  corporate 
income  tax — money  put  into  pension 
plans  is  a  deductible  item  from  the  cor- 
porate income  tax.  If  they  can  shift  the 
cost  of  these  health  insurance  programs 
from  the  corporate  income  tax  to  the 
payroll  tax,  they  feel  it  is  to  their  ad- 
vantage. I  disagree  with  both  their  so- 
cial and  their  economic  theories,  but  not 
their  logic.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  national  labor  leaders  can  advocate 
such  a  policy  or  why  they  wish  to  remove 
this  iiem  from  the  agenda  subject  to  col- 
lectively bargaining. 

FREEZES    PROGRESS 

The  greatest  danger  of  H.R.  1,  how- 
ever, lies  in  what  it  does  to  innovation 
upon  which  the  future  of  health  care  for 
all  of  us  is  based.  The  150  pages  of  H.R.  1 
are  largely  taken  up  with  setting  out 
the  methods  and  the  guidelines  under 
which  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  to  enter  into  the 
contracts  with  the  hospitals  and  other 
purveyors  of  medical  services. 

H.R.  1  starts  out  with  a  statement  pro- 
claiming that  nothing  in  this  bill  shall 
permit  the  Federal  Government  to  in- 
terfere with  the  free  operation  of  the 
hospitals  or  the  right  of  a  person  to  the 
doctor  of  his  choice.  These  are  brave 
words,  but  they  are  meaningless  because 
the  rest  of  the  bill  is  taken  up  with  just 
how  this  interference  is  to  be  handled. 

It  should  be  made  quite  clear  that  I  am 
not  saying  the  authors  and  the  promoters 
of  H.R.  1  do  not  sincerely  wish  to  have 
this  freedom  remain,  but  it  is  to  say  that 
they  have  muddled  their  thinking.  Let 
me  put  it  upon  the  positive  basis  which 
the  authors  of  H.R.  1  will  accept.  They 
believe  it  is  necessary  to  Improve  the 
standards  presently  existing  In  our  7,000 
hospitals  throughout  the  country,  not  to 
mention  the  standards  of  nursing  homes 
and  home  care  services.  They  see  in  this 
bill  a  practical  method  of  improving 
these  standards. 
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They  are  right  on  both  counts.  First, 
the  standards  need  improving.  I  trust 
our  society  never  reaches  the  point  where 
this  is  not  true  because,  if  we  did,  it  would 
mean  that  we  were  complacent  and  that 
we  had  stopped  innovation.  Second,  at 
any  given  time  we  can  stop  research  and 
development  to  freeze  on  the  best  design 
research  and  development  up  to  that 
point  can  give  us.  In  military  weaponry, 
as  well  as  in  private  manufacturing,  this 
is  always  the  crucial  question — when  do 
we  stop  research  and  development  to 
freeze  on  design  so  we  can  go  into  mass 
production?  If  one  freezes  too  soon,  one 
ends  up  with  quantity  with  some  sacri- 
fice to  quality.  If  one  freezes  too  late — 
vis-a-vis  an  enemy — one  might  have  the 
superior  quality — as  Nazi  Germany  did 
with  the  V-2  weapons — but  insufficient 
quantity,  and  possibly  at  the  sacrifice  of 
collateral  developments. 

So  it  is  true  we  can  use  the  Federal 
political  mechanism  at  any  time  to  cash 
in  on  the  great  research  and  develop- 
ment which  is  going  on  in  the  field  of 
health,  to  freeze  on  a  national  design.  I 
am  certain  that  at  most  any  time, 
whether  the  field  be  health  care  for  the 
aged  or  what,  we  can  improve  any  sys- 
tem in  our  society  by  doing  so.  Yes,  for 
5  years  perhaps,  we  gain  the  benefit — 
but  what  happens  for  the  next  10  years, 
or  for  the  next  20  years,  the  progress  of 
which  depends  so  much  on  the  research 
and  development  of  today?  The  price  we 
pay  comes  from  cutting  dow^n  on  inno- 
vation and  it  is  entirely  too  high  a  price 
in  peacetime.  It  is  a  price  we  should 
pay  only  when,  for  reasons  of  crisis,  we 
have  to  go  to  what  we  call  a  crash  pro- 
gram. 

When  there  is  no  enemy  breathing 
down  our  backs — or  competitor  in  auto- 
mobiles— we  do  well  to  move  cautiously 
in  any  freezing  of  design  to  obtain  mass 
production  or  establishing  national 
standards  to  gain  a  momentary  increase 
in  national  quality.  Proper  observance 
will  give  us  steady  progress  and  can  pre- 
vent crises  which  result  in  costly  crash 
programs.  There  is  enough  progress 
made  in  a  dynamic  marketplace  where 
new  ideas  are  proven  to  be  right  and 
more  ideas  are  proven  to  be  wrong,  to- 
ward adopting  improvements  in  stand- 
ards, without  calling  upon  the  political 
mechanism  of  the  society  to  step  in  to 
make  the  judgments.  Justice  Brandeis 
observed  that  we  have  48  laboratories — 
there  are  now  50 — to  test  out  new  ideas 
in  the  field  of  political  science,  and  we 
should  use  them.  I  point  out  that  actu- 
ally we  have  100,000  laboratories — there 
are  that  many  taxing  units  in  our  so- 
ciety, each  headed  by  its  own  directors 
or  executive  officer,  whether  it  be  in  a 
school  district,  a  sewer  district,  a  county 
or  municipal  government — where  ideas 
In  the  field  of  political  science  are  con- 
stantly being  tested.  We  should  use 
them,  and  certainly  I  want  us  to  use  the 
millions  of  business  laboratories  in  the 
field  of  economics — and  the  200  million 
consumers  who  cast  their  economic  bal- 
lots in  the  marketplace,  all  of  which 
7,000  hospitals  are  a  part. 

The  officials  of  HEW  have  said  to  me. 
"But  presently  the  hospitals  make  ar- 
rangements with  Blue  Cross  in  respect 


to  the  fees  the  hospitals  charge  and  the 
services  for  which  they  expect  to  be  paid. 
What  is  the  difference  between  the  pres- 
ent procedvures  in  the  marketplace  which 
you  approve  and  those  which  H.R.  1  sets 
up,  of  having  the  Government  perform 
this  function,  particularly  if  the  Gov- 
ernment uses  the  Blue  Cross  organiza- 
tion?" Well,  the  obvious  answer  is  partly 
hidden  in  semantics.  Just  what  is  Blue 
Cross?  The  Blue  Cross  organization 
consists  of  80  independent  regional 
boards,  each  negotiating  with  the  hospi- 
tals in  its  region  on  these  matters.  The 
hospital  boards  and  the  Blue  Cross 
boards  are  therefore  on  a  more  or  less 
equal  status. 

Furthermore,  in  these  same  geographi- 
cal regions  are  private  insurance  com- 
panies competitors  in  considerable  de- 
gree of  the  Blue  Cross  boards  who  are 
engaged  in  a  similar  process  of  conduct- 
ing a  constant  dialog  with  the  hospital 
boards.  On  the  fee  they  charge  and  the 
services  they  rendered,  what  would  a 
hospital  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  let  alone  a 
little  hospital  in  Douglas,  Mich.,  do  when 
it  came  up  against  the  great  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  an 
arm  of  the  Federal  Goverrmaent,  in  dis- 
agreement on  a  cost  item  or  type  of  serv- 
ice, particularly  a  new  one  it  had  devel- 
oped? H.R.  1  perhaps  contemplates  the 
use  of  the  Blue  Cross,  but  not  the  80  Blue 
Cross  boards.  Interrogation  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  reveals  the 
plan  to  be  to  utilize  the  rather  recent  na- 
tional Blue  Cross  structure  which  was 
set  up  to  handle  some  national  contracts 
like  the  United  Steelworkers  which  have 
recently  been  entered  into. 

FEDERAL    CONTROL 

The  test  to  apply  throughout  the  150 
pages  of  H.R.  1,  is  whether  the  ultimate 
control  is  not  vested  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in 
Washington  regardless  of  the  interme- 
diate mechanisms  established.  Where 
there  is  an  honest  difference  of  opinion 
between  a  hospital  board  and  the  HEW, 
how  is  the  final  determination  made? 
There  is  no  question  that  the  ultimate 
decision  rests  in  the  political  govern- 
ment in  Washington.  The  final  decision 
almost  has  to  be  vested  there.  The  Con- 
gress is  dealing  with  taxpayers'  funds 
and  it  must  be  certain  that  these  funds 
are  being  spent  according  to  certain  spe- 
cific criteria.  If  the  criteria  are  too 
vague,  we  create  government  by  men,  not 
laws.  If  too  specific,  we  produce  a  strait- 
jacket.  Either  result — government  by 
men  or  a  straitjacket,  or  really  anything 
in  between,  is  destructive  to  innovation. 

We  gain  further  insight  w^hen  we  take 
a  specific  cost  item  presently  in  dispute 
and  already  subjected  to  debate  in  the 
committee.  Run  this  item  of  dispute 
through  the  mechanisms  established  in 
H.R.  1  and  we  gain  some  insight  of  the 
problems  we  are  creating. 

Presently  many  hospitals  have  an 
overcharge  for  part  of  the  cost  of  teach- 
ing, research  and  development,  bad 
debts,  and  for  that  part  of  the  charity 
patients  cost  not  taken  care  of  by  the 
Government  welfare  and  community 
chest  programs,  which  they  prorate  to 
the  paying  beds.  Under  Hit.  1,  none 
of  these  items,  prorated  or  otherwise,  can 


be  charged  to  the  patients  over  65  for 
payment.  The  HEW  argxmient  is  that 
with  H.R.  1,  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
charity  patients  over  65  or  bad  debts. 
Accordingly,  this  program  under  H.R.  1 
will  improve  the  financial  position  of  the 
hospitals  in  respect  to  these  items. 

In  theory,  this  sounds  sensible.  When 
applied  to  the  actual  situation  it  is  not. 
For  years  studies  presented  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  from  all  sections 
of  the  coufitry  showed  that  the  best  pay- 
ing group  by  age,  as  far  as  medical  bills 
were  concerned,  by  a  considerable 
margin,  were  the  people  over  65.  Of 
course,  these  statistical  studies  did  not 
conform  to  the  program  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  trying  to  sell  the  pub- 
lic, based,  as  it  was,  on  the  assumption 
that  people  over  65  were  in  a  relatively 
poor  fiscal  position.  These  data,  accord- 
ingly, have  remained  in  the  published 
hearings  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, unnoticed  and  their  import  disre- 
garded. However,  in  looking  into  the 
situation  of  the  hospitals  which  have 
charity  patients  we  find — I  am  now  quot- 
ing the  statistics  of  a  specific  hospital 
which  I  believe  is  fairly  typical — only  5 
percent  of  its  charity  beds  are  occupied 
by  people  over  65,  while  13  percent  of  its 
paying  beds  are  occupied  by  people  over 
65.  In  other  words,  H.R.  1  will  absorb 
the  cost  of  the  5  percent  of  the  charity 
beds  but  will  deny  to  the  hospital  the 
prerogative  of  passing  on,  on  a  pro  rata 
basis,  part  of  the  costs  of  the  95  percent 
charity  patients  who  are  under  age  65  to 
the  13  percent  pay  beds  occupied  by  peo- 
ple over  65.  The  hospitals  point  is  that 
they  have  to  be  certain  that  their  pay 
beds  are  filled  with  people  to  whom  they 
can  pass  on  this  prorated  overload. 
Under  H.R.  1,  these  people  would  prob- 
ably not  be  persons  over  65.  Unless  this 
disagreement  is  resolved  in  accordance 
with  the  true  situation,  H.R.  1  could 
actually  result  in  discrimination  against 
people  over  65  in  many  of  our  hospitals. 

This  is  only  an  illustration  to  demon- 
strate the  kind  of  honest  disagreements 
that  can  develop  between  individual  hos- 
pitals and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  over  account- 
ing systems,  social  values,  health  values, 
teaching  values,  values  in  research,  and 
development.  It  does  not  require  much 
imagination  to  see  w^hat  mischief  this 
will  cause  in  a  field  which  is  so  dynamic 
and  so  full  of  change  as  is  the  field  of 
health  care,  particularly  institutional 
care  such  as  provided  by  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes. 

The  American  Hospital  Association  in 
its  recent  testimony  provided  the  com- 
mittee with  a  figure  which,  more  than 
any  other  I  have  seen,  dramatizes  the 
tremendous  progress  that  has  gone  on  in 
the  field  of  institutional  health  care,  par- 
ticularly hospital  health  care,  in  recent 
years,  and,  at  the  same  time,  explains 
some  of  the  reasons  for  the  high  cost  of 
hospitals  which  will  continue  to  go  up 
if  there  is  continuing  progress  in  Amer- 
ican health  care.  Fifteen  years  ago,  the 
testimony  reveals,  the  new  hospitals  be- 
ing built  had  60  percent  of  their  space 
set  aside  for  beds  and  40  percent  for 
laboratories,  operating  rooms,  and  so 
forth.    Today  15  percent  of  the  space  of 
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newly  designed  hospitals  is  for  beds  and 
85  percent  is  for  the  laboratories,  and  so 
forth. 

GIVE  THE  PEOPLE  A  CHOICE 

This  is  no  time,  I  would  argue,  to  freeze 
on  design  in  either  the  field  of  health 
care  or  health  insurance.  This  is  the 
time,  as  always,  to  continually  capitalize 
on  the  progress  that  has  been  made  and 
to  spreaa  the  benefits  more  widely,  but 
this  must  be  done  with  great  care, 
through  calm  study  and  understanding 
lest  the  very  process  of  innovation  be 
damaged.  We  are  engaged  in  our  society 
in  producing  a  bigger  pie  so  that  the 
pieces  for  all  of  us  will  be  bigger.  If  we 
are  diverted  from  this  work  by  those  who 
wish  to  spend  their  time  seeing  whether 
Joe  has  a  bigger  piece  then  James,  then 
I  submit  both  Joe  and  James  are  going  to 
end  up  with  smaller  pieces  than  they 
otherwise  would  have,  though  I  do  not 
doubt  the  smaller  pieces  might  be  more 
equal.  Perhaps  we  are  reaching  the 
stage  where  we  can  apply  the  solution 
many  parents  have  found  to  be  feasible 
among  children  to  stop  the  squabbles  over 
who  is  going  to  get  the  biggest  piece.  Let 
whoever  is  arguing  over  the  biggest  piece 
be  permitted  to  cut  the  pie,  and  then  let 
the  others  get  first  choice  of  the  piece  he 
wishes. 

Let  those  who  wish  to  establish  Gov- 
ernment programs  to  perform  services 
for  the  people  only  be  permitted  to  do 
so.  if  the  people  themselves  have  the 
choice  of  which  program  they  prefer — 
that  which  the  Government  provides  or 
that  which  they  can  obtain  for  them- 
selves in  the  private  sector. 

It  is  anomalous  that  in  retirement  pro- 
grams the  Federal  Government  as  an  em- 
ployer has  given  its  employees  a  private 
retirement  system  which  is  quite  ade- 
quate and  does  not  force  them  into  the 
compulsory  social  security  retirement 
system,  yet  it  forbids  any  private  em- 
ployer or  group  of  private  employees  to 
have  this  kind  of  choice.  Under  H.R.  1 
the  Federal  Government  would  do  the 
same  in  the  field  of  health  care,  letting 
its  employees  escape  the  payroll  tax,  but 
continue  instead  the  superior  health  in- 
surance system  they  presently  have. 

SHODDY,    COMPUI.SORT 

I  think  it  is  little  short  of  tragic  when 
the  Federal  Government  seeks  to  vise 
its  vast  powers  to  force  people  to  accept 
a  service  which  many  of  us  are  con- 
vinced is  shoddy,  out  of  date,  and  dele- 
terious to  society  itself,  and  bases  the 
fiscal  soundness  of  this  service  on  the 
fact  that  it  is  compulsory.  Why  not  at 
least  permit  the  people  to  have  their 
choice  of  which  piece  of  pie  they  think 
Is  the  bigger? 


IS  POWER  REALLY  RECLAMATION'S 
PAYING  PARTNER?  OR  HOMINY 
DOMINY  SAT  ON  THE  WALL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  S.'VYLOR]  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  had  the  interesting  opportunity  to  re- 
ply to  perhaps  one  of  the  most  inept 


statements  I  have  ever  seen  coming  out 
of  a  supposedly  responsible  Government 
bureau.  This  opportunity  presented  it- 
self as  a  result  of  a  statement  I  made  be- 
fore the  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Reclamation  Association  in  Palm 
Springs,  Calif.,  last  November.  The 
thesis  of  my  remarks  was,  "Is  Power 
Really  Reclamation's  Paying  Partner?" 
In  attendance  at  that  meeting  was  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, Floyd  E.  Dominy.  Several  weeks 
later  the  Commissioner  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  National  Reclamation  Association 
president.  Mi.  Hugh  A.  Shamberger, 
which  purported  to  be  his  rebuttal  of  my 
statement.  The  Commissioner  also  took 
the  liberty  of  sending  copies  of  his  letter 
to  all  of  the  National  Reclamation  Asso- 
ciation board  of  directors  and  to  all 
members  of  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  on  which  I  have 
the  privilege  of  serving  as  ranking  mi- 
nority member. 

As  I  sat  alone  in  the  quietness  of  my 
office  one  evening  carefully  reading  the 
Commissioner's  letter,  I  could  not  help 
but  be  reminded  of  the  quotation  from 
Voltaire  who  once  wrote: 

I  have  never  made  but  one  prayer  to  God, 
a  very  short  one:  "O  Lord,  make  my  enemies 
ridiculous."     And   Gk>d   granted   it. 

Commissioner  Dominy's  attempted  re- 
buttal certainly  seemed  to  fit  this  re- 
sponse. 

Another,  and  seemingly  unrelated, 
thought  also  kept  nmning  through  my 
mind,  reminding  me  of  a  simple  little 
nursery  rhyme  which  we  all  learned  at 
our  mother's  knee.  But  the  rhyme  came 
out  something  like  this: 

Hominy  Dominy  sat  oh  the  wall. 

Hominy  Dominy  had  a  great  fall. 

And  all  Udall's  horses  and  all  Udall's  men. 

Couldn't  put  Hominy  Dominy  together  again. 

The  more  I  read  the  Commissioner's 
feeble  attempts  at  rebuttal,  I  realized  that 
in  fairness,  Mr.  Shamberger  and  the 
conscientious  reclamationlsts  who  make 
up  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Reclamation  Association  deserved  a  clar- 
ification of  the  facts  in  this  matter.  So, 
last  week  I  sent  Mr.  Shamberger  a  letter 
in  which  I  pointed  out  that  it  was  not 
my  intention  to  prolong  this  exchange 
with  Commissioner  Dominy  but  I  was 
taking  this  opportunity  of  availing  my- 
self of  the  debater's  traditional  preroga- 
tive— the  affirmative  has  the  surrebuttal. 
Furthermore,  since  the  Commissioner 
feels  some  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  be  interested  In  his  re- 
marks, I  am  sure  the  entire  House  will 
also  be  interested  in  them  along  with 
my  reply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  the  record 
may  be  complete  on  this  matter,  I  insert 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the  text  of 
my  original  statement  before  the  Na- 
tional Reclamation  Association  conven- 
tion in  Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  on  November 
12,  1964.  entitled  "Is  Power  Really  Rec- 
lamation's Paying  Partner?" 

Is  Power  Really  Reclamation's  Paying 
Partner? 

The  reclamation  program  in  the  Western 
States  Is  in  serious  trouble;  and,  in  part, 
It  is  of  your  own  making.  I  realize  this  is 
fully  recognized  by  your  own  organization 


because  of  expressions  of  concern  received 
by  me  and  other  Members  of  Congress  in 
recent  months. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  tell  you  that 
reclamation  has  been  and  should  continue 
to  be  a  vital  factor  in  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity  of  our  Nation.  It  Is  not  my  purpose 
here  today  to  preach  to  you  or  to  criticize 
some  of  your  activities  but  rather  to  discuss 
and  evaluate  some  of  the  ways  the  reclama- 
tion program  has  gone  wrong.  You  know 
as  well  as  I  that  the  Federal  reclamation 
program  was  begun  over  a  half  a  century  ago 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  reclaiming  the 
arid,  barren  lands  of  the  West  in  order  to 
make  them  productive.  For  many  years 
the  program  continued  along  those  lines  and 
was  well  received  by  the  general  populace 
and  the  elected  representatives  in  Washing- 
ton. However,  there  is  now  substantial 
opinion  in  both  political  parties,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
that  irrigation — the  basic  justification  of 
reclamation  projects — has  been  subordinated 
to  other  purposes  In  too  many  situations. 

In  the  past  few  years  particularly,  the 
policies  and  programs  of  the  career  em- 
ployees of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  have 
wandered  so  far  afield  from  the  basic  goal 
that  It  seems  reclamation  has  become  of  only 
Incidental  Importance.  The  present  ofBclals 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  have  become 
so  preoccupied  with  efforts  to  develop  un- 
necessary hydroelectric  power  projects  and 
Federal  power  transmission  grids  that  their 
thinking  has  become  as  arid  and  barren  as 
the  western  lands  they  were  formerW  charged 
with  reclaiming.  As  a  result  of  this  attitude 
and  effort  and  other  unfortunate  policies, 
there  Is  a  serious  danger  of  sincere  rec- 
lamation proposals  falling  into  disrepute 
with  Members  of  Congress. 

Unfortunately,  the  farmers  dependent  up- 
on irrigation  have  permitted  this  situation 
to  develop  and  continue  through  ignorance 
or  selfishness  or  complacency.  I  know  too 
many  of  you  too  well  to  think  you  are  ignor- 
ant of  the  facts  or  are  selfish  concerning 
the  future  of  the  program.  For  this  reason, 
I  can  only  conclude  that  complacency  is 
the  basic  cause  of  your  Inactivity  In  this  vital 
area.  This  Is  not  the  time  for  complacency 
or  Inactivity,  this  is  the  time  for  positive  and 
constructive  action  if  you  have  any  hope  of 
reclaiming  the  reclamation  program  from 
the  forces  which  are  striving  mightily  to  sub- 
vert honest  Irrigation  needs  for  their  selfish 
goal  of  using  water  projects  to  develop  Fed- 
eral  electric   power   for   power's   sake. 

This  subversion  of  irrigation  has  pro- 
ceeded to  such  a  point.  In  fact,  that  at  a 
hearing  earlier  this  year  before  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  one 
of  my  colleagues  from  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States  suggested  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  change  Its  name  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Federal  Power.  For  this  reason, 
I  repeat  a  positive  action  program  Is  neces- 
sary by  all  dedicated  Irrigators  to  reclaim 
the  reclamation  program  for  Its  original  pur- 
pose before  It's  too  late. 

In  all  fairness  it  should  be  admitted  that 
this  shift  In  emphasis  in  the  Federal  pro- 
gram has  been  so  skillfully  handled  that 
many  people  cannot  be  blamed  for  not  being 
aware  of  it.  In  the  beginning  reclamation 
projects  were  planned  for  the  basic  purpose 
of  irrigation.  But  it  was  soon  recognized 
that  the  energy  of  water  falling  over  the 
dam  could  be  converted  into  hydroelectric 
power  where  economically  feasible.  It  was 
clearly  understood,  however,  that  hydroelec- 
tric power  was  to  be  an  incidental  function. 
The  program  really  began  going  astray  when 
the  Federal  power  advocates  began  selling 
the  Congress  and  the  Irrigators  a  bill  of 
goods  claiming  that  power  was  really  the 
"paying  partner"  or  the  cash  register  in  the 
reclamation  movement.  Let's  take  Just  a 
moment  to  look  more  closely  at  this  claim 
that  hydroelectric  power  Is  a  paying  part- 
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ner  There  is  strong  evidence  that  in  many 
Instances  power  has  become  a  burden  on 
other  project  purposes,   particularly   Irrlga- 

Tlie  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  in  a  report  Is- 
sued last  January,  entitled,  "Power  Systems, 
Average  Rate  and  Repayment  Studies,"  lists 
25  existing  Bureau  projects  with  power  fa- 
cilities which  have  cost  about  $9.8  billion. 
Almost  half  of  this  cost  has  been  allocated 
to  Irrigation,  and  power  revenues  supposedly 
will  repay  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  irrigation 
allocation. 

However,  a  considerable  number  of  these 
projects  are  in  serious  financial  trouble.  For 
example,  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project  is 
a  clear  example  of  the  plight  in  which  rec- 
lamation finds  itself.  A  good  part  of  rec- 
lamation's difficulties  in  the  Missouri  Basin 
can  be  traced  directly  to  the  power  pricing 
policy  adopted  there. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  study  I  jUf.t 
mentioned,  shows  a  cost  of  $2.8  billion  for 
the  Missouri  Basin  irrigation  facilities,  and 
assumes  that  $2.2  billion — practically  all — 
of  this  cost  will  be  repaid  from  power  rev- 
enues. 

Seven  out  of  nine  units  of  the  project  have 
allocations  above  $500  per  acre  for  Irrigation 
costs  to  be  repaid  from  power  revenues.  The 
allocations  for  repayment  from  power  reveiiue 
range  as  high  as  $1,243  per  acre  for  the  Al- 
mlra  unit.  The  total  per-acre  costs  for  the 
Aimira  unit  are  $1,446. 

But  what  Is  the  actual  situation? 

An  audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
In  1960  found  that  the  power  operations  of 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  project  had  accu- 
mulated a  deficit  of  $51  million  from  annual 
losses  going  back  to  1954. 

The  Comptroller  General  reported  that  at 
the  existing  power  rates  it  will  not  be  until 
the  year  2027 — 63  years  from  now — that  re- 
payment of  the  non-interest-bearing  con- 
struction cost  subsidy  to  irrigation  will  even 
begin.  Full  repayment  is  not  expected  until 
almost  the  turn  of  the  22d  century. 

How  can  it  be  truthfully  claimed  that  pow- 
er is  a  paying  partner  of  irrigation  when  it 
isn't  even  paying  its  own  way?  It  may  also 
be  asked  with  candor  whether  the  power 
facilities  at  the  Missouri  River  Dams  will 
even  be  capable  of  operating  at  the  time 
when  repayment  of  the  Irrigation  features  Is 
supposed  to  begin. 

This  is  a  clear  example  of  what  is  allowed 
to  happen  when  Federal  power  Is  produced 
and  marketed  for  its  own  sake  at  an  un- 
realistically  low  "postage  stamp"  rate  rather 
than  being  used  as  a  paying  partner  for 
Irrigation  and  other  project  purposes.  If 
this  power  were  Intended  to  be  Incidental 
and  to  be  a  paying  partner,  the  price  would 
have  to  be  increased  substantially  to  assure 
repayment  of  project  costs  on  time. 

In  an  effort  to  correct  this  situation,  the 
Congress  earlier  this  year  added  a  proviso 
in  the  new  Missouri  River  Basin  authoriza- 
tion bill  requiring  that  any  new  unit  of  the 
project  be  authorized  or  reauthorized  before 
any  funds  may  be  spent  on  it.  In  addition, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  also 
taken  some  steps  to  correct  this  unhappy 
situation. 

The  emphasis  In  the  Missouri  Basin  seems 
to  have  been  on  extending  transmission  lines 
and  selling  power  to  preference  customers, 
who  already  were  being  served  from  other 
sources.  It  may  not  be  of  direct  concern 
to  the  National  Reclamation  Association  that 
these  customers  have  been  lured  by  low  rates 
away  from  their  previous  suppliers.  But 
it  should  be  of  great  concern  to  you  that  this 
Missouri  Basin  power  was  priced  at  less  than 
its  market  value  to  make  that  possible,  while 
the  project  deficit  has  increased  year  by  year, 
and  the  schedule  of  repayments  of  irrigation 
features  has  been  steadily  extended  Into  the 
far  distant  future. 

The  interrelationship  of  power  and  Irriga- 
tion has  also  been  distorted  in  areas  served 


by  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 
There  you  find  a  glaring  example  of  obsession 
with  unreallstlcally  low  power  rates  while 
irrigation  is  pushed  into  the  background. 
And  I  need  not  point  out  that  as  a  result  of 
the  passage  of  the  Northwest  regional  pref- 
erence bill  dtirlng  the  recent  session  of  Con- 
gress, preference  customers  of  BPA  now  in- 
clude industrial  plants  and  private  power 
companies. 

You  all  know  BPA  has  been  operating  at 
a  loss.  Its  annual  operating  deficit  has  been 
highly  publicized.  An  audit  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  showed  that  in  6  years 
through  1963,  the  total  deficit  from  its  power 
operations  reached  more  than  $50  million 
and  it  is  expected  to  rise  to  nearly  $60  mil- 
lion by  1965.  Certainly  power  cannot  be 
called  a  paying  partner  of  irrigation  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  so  long  as  this  situation 
continues. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  deficits  of  these 
basin  developments  is  the  construction  of 
added  units  with  higher  power  costs  than  the 
original  development  without  a  correspond- 
ing adjustment  in  power  rates.  Naturally 
this  practice  dilutes  earnings  and  extends 
the  payout  schedule.  How  could  it  do  other- 
wise? The  Inevitable  result  is  a  reduction  in 
the  ability  of  the  power  units  In  the  project 
as  a  whole  to  repay  irrigation  costs. 

In  the  Columbia  Basin  power  system  the 
installed  generating  capacity  in  1950  was 
just  under  2  million  kilowatts,  and  the  cost 
of  power  generation  and  transmission  was 
1.39  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  What  was  the 
situation  11  years  later?  In  1961  generating 
capacity  had  tripled  to  more  than  6  million 
kilowatts.  The  cost  of  generation  and  trans- 
mission also  rose.  In  fact,  it  more  than 
doubled,  to  2.86  mills.  In  place  of  a  net 
profit  from  power  at  the  2 -mill  Bonneville 
sales  rate,  which  has  remained  unchanged 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  there  was  a  net 
loss  of  $14  million  in  1961. 

This  is  why  I  say  that  reclamation  has 
come  under  a  cloud.  The  story  has  been  re- 
peated too  often.  The  power  operations  of 
the  Rio  Grande  project  have  been  losing 
money  in   every   year  since   1951. 

It  is  highly  doubtful  that  the  Colorado- 
Big  Thompson  project  power  will  ever  be- 
come the  paying  partner  of  irrigation. 

A  glaring  example  of  the  problem  before 
us  may  be  cited  to  dramatize  what  has  hap- 
pened to  reclamation  and  why  It  Is  falling 
into  disrepute — the  proposed  Burns  Creek 
project   in    Idaho. 

First  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  au- 
thorization for  this  project  as  a  reclama- 
tion project — which  it  was  not.  Then,  when 
its  sponsors  failed  before  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, they  went  to  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, where  an  attempt  was  made  to  Jus- 
tify it  as  a  flood  control  project — which  it 
was  not.    But  this  effort  also  failed. 

When  this  project  was  being  considered  by 
the  House  Interior  Committee,  it  was  shown 
that  although  the  power  produced  at  Biirns 
Creek  standing  alone  would  be  very  costly.  It 
would  be  marketed  at  a  price  substantially 
below  Its  cost  of  production.  This  unusual 
result  would  be  accomplished  by  combining 
Burns  Creek  power  with  that  from  a  good 
reclamation  project — which  I  supported — 
Palisades  Dam.  All  of  the  power  would  be 
sold  at  rates  yielding  an  average  of  about 
3.7  mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 

For  the  power  facilities  of  the  Burns  Creek 
project  to  pay  out  in  50  years,  the  resulting 
power  would  have  to  sell  for  an  average  of  at 
least  4.88  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Department  of  the  Interior  told  our 
committee  that  power  from  Burns  Creek 
would  be  marketed  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
power  from  Palisades  Dam.  This  would 
mean  that  on  the  average  it  would  be  sold  at 
about  1.18  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  less  than 
its  cost  of  production. 

This  kind  of  financial  Juggling  proved  to 
me  that  the  Burn*  Creek  project  actually 


would  be  detrimental  to  reclamation,  to  the 
water  users,  and  to  the  taxpayers.  The 
Palisades  project  standing  alone  without 
Burns  Creek  would  repay  all  of  its  reimburs- 
able costs  by  1988,  and  by  the  year  2006  a 
surplus  of  $22,245,333  would  be  built  up  from 
earnings  of  Palisades.  Under  existing  law, 
this  would  go  to  the  Treasury,  and,  should 
Congress  so  desire,  it  would  be  available  to 
finance  additional  reclamation  projects,  the 
cost  of  which  might  be  beyond  the  financial 
capacity  of  water  users. 

But  should  Burns  Creek  and  Palisades  mar- 
ket their  power  at  the  Palisades  rate,  then 
all  of  the  reimbursable  costs  of  the  two  proj- 
ects would  not  be  recovered  until  the  end  of 
year  2006.  Thus,  $22,245,333  would  be  di- 
verted from  the  Treasury  to  subsidize  the 
users  of  Bums  Creek  power. 

This  is  the  sort  of  radical  departure  from 
the  normally  accepted  principle  of  Federal 
reclamation  policy  that  prevents  power  from 
being  the  paying  partner  of  reclamation. 

Although  Burns  Creek  has  not  been  au- 
thorized, there  is  an  example  right  here  in 
California  of  another  project  that  was  au- 
thorized and  Is  now  in  existence  despite  an 
indisputable  showing  that  its  power  features, 
if  developed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
would  be  a  financial  hindrance,  not  a  help, 
to  further  water  development  in  the  State. 
This  project  is  the  Trinity  unit  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project. 

The  debate  on  Trinity  In  the  Congress  de- 
teriorated Into  who  should  build  the  power 
facilities,  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
local  utility  company.  The  Interest  of  recla- 
mation once  again  was  ignored,  as  it  so  often 
has  been  In  the  past.  Preference  customers 
more  interested  in  a  vested  claim  on  the 
electric  power  succeeded  in  making  Trinity 
an  all-Federal  project. 

Today  the  Trinity  power,  costing  at  least 
71/2  mills  to  generate,  is  being  sold  to  them 
at  the  Central  Valley  project  "postage  stamp" 
rate  of  41/2  mills,  a  loss  of  3  mills  or  more  for 
each  kilowatt-hour  sold. 

The  evidence  presented  at  our  committee 
hearing  made  it  clear  that  construction  of 
the  Trinity  River  project  with  Federal  power 
facilities,  as  has  been  done,  would  take  about 
$146  million  out  of  the  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect bank  account.  The  CVP  enabling  act 
says  power  shall  be  generated  and  sold  "as 
a  means  of  financially  aiding  and  assisting" 
the  irrigation  or  water  features  of  the  project. 

Does  the  power  from  the  Trinity  unit 
honestly  aid  and  assist  water  development? 

Obviously  It  does  not.  Year  by  year  this 
power  is  depleting  the  CVP  sxirplus,  leav- 
ing less  money  for  irrigation  rather  than 
more. 

But,  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  story. 
There  is  now  still  another  proposal  for  an- 
other addition  to  the  Central  Valley  project 
which  promises  similar  harm  to  power's  abil- 
ity to  continue  as  a  paying  partner  of  rec- 
lamation. This  is  the  Auburn  unit.  It  was 
reported  out  of  committee  but  was  not 
passed  in  the  recent  session.  However,  It 
will  undoubtedly  be  urged  again  next  year. 

Another  part  of  this  problem  is  exempli- 
fied by  the  recently  authorized  Pacific 
Northwest-Southwest  intertie  between  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  California, 
and  Arizona.  An  appropriation  of  $45  mil- 
lion was  made  to  start  this  project,  which 
will  involve  an  estimated  expenditure  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  $300  million  as  its 
share  in  this  joint  undertaking  with  local 
public  and  private  utilities.  But,  only  rarely 
was  a  question  raised  in  defense  of  reclama- 
tion, concerning  the  possible  effect  on  rec- 
lamation projects  In  California,  Arizona,  or 
Nevada. 

For  example,  have  any  reclamationlsts 
considered  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the 
costs  of  the  intertie  will  be  included  as  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect?   Do  they  know  that  $2.3  million,  which 
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was  included  In  this  year's  public  works  ap- 
propriation bill  will  be  a  part  of  the  Central 
Valley  project's  budget?  Or  that  a  still 
larger  figure  can  be  attributed  this  year  to 
region  No.  3  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation? 

Do  they  know  that  the  Federal  portion  of 
this  four-line  intertie  will  add  over  $100  mil- 
lion to  the  Interior  Department's  budget 
requests  in  future  years  for  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation? 

Do  they  realize  that  more  than  $57  million 
was  appropriated  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion for  fiscal  1965  for  transmission  lines 
and  related  facilities?  This  represents  more 
than  17  percent  of  all  reclamation  funds 
appropriated  this  past  year.  And,  if  other 
pov;er  features  were  added,  such  as  switch- 
yard, penstocks,  generators,  and  so  forth,  as 
well  as  the  share  of  the  cost  of  major  struc- 
tures such  as  dams  that  are  allocated  to 
power,  then  power's  share  of  the  total  Federal 
budget  would  be  much,  much  greater. 

Yo\i  have  to  ask  yourself.  "Is  this  good  for 
reclamation?"  A  little  soul  searching  should 
leave  no  doubt  about  it.  It  cannot  possibly 
be.  Power  isn't  the  problem  in  the  reclama- 
tion States.  The  problem  is  water.  When 
power  can  be  produced  economically  enough 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  water,  it  is  an  assist  to 
jreclamatlon.  When  the  reverse  is  true,  it  is 
a  liability  and  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

The  continued  submission  to  Congress  of 
projects  like  these  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  say 
that  the  entire  reclamation  program  Is  in 
jeopardy.  If  the  rising  animosity  toward 
reclamation  in  the  nonreclamation  States 
which  reflects  itself  in  Congress  is  to  be 
allayed,  everyone  interested  in  the  matter 
should  concern  himself,  and  now,  with  the 
policy  used  in  the  pricing  of  power  from  new 
reclamation  projects. 

Of  course,  it  cannot  be  sold  above  the 
cost  of  power  from  alternate  sources  in  the 
same  area;  but,  it  certainly  could  be  sold  at 
no  lesser  price.  This  alternate  price  figure 
is  used  in  determining  the  cost-benefit  ratio 
of  the  project.  Why  should  it  not  be  used  in 
the  actual  payout  of  the  facility? 

Congress  should  include  a  provision  in  any 
future  authorizing  legislation  stating  that 
power  from  projects  is  not  to  be  sold  at  less 
than  the  actual  cost  of  its  production.  If 
actual  cost  is  above  alternative  costs  In  the 
area,  then  Congress  should  know  that  au- 
thorization of  a  project  with  power  facilities 
will  be  a  drain  on  other  reclamation  pur- 
poses. 

But,  let  us  not  be  mislead  Into  believing 
that  only  the  Federal  power  aspect  of  the 
reclamation  program  needs  changing.  I 
think  there  are  also  some  Improvements 
necessary  in  the  method  of  considering  Ir- 
rigation costs  in  Federal  projects.  One  of 
the  first  such  improvements  might  be  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  clarify  the  amorti- 
zation of  the  irrigation  portion  of  multiple- 
purpose  hydro  developments  to  ease  the  bur- 
den on  the  already  overburdened  Nation's 
taxpayers. 

When  the  reclamation  program  first  began, 
irrigators  who  benefited  directly  were  re- 
quired to  repay  the  total  allocated  costs 
In  a  10-year  period  without  interest.  But, 
through  a  series  of  subsequent  acts  of  Con- 
gress.  they  now  repay  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  irrigation  cost  allocation — still  with- 
out interest — In  50  years  plus  a  10  year  de- 
velopment period.  The  remainder — and 
usually  this  is  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
the  irrigation  allocation — is  repaid  from  pow- 
er revenues  and  still  this  is  without  interest. 
Frequently  the  anticipated  revenues  from 
irrigation  are  not  adequate  to  repay  the  cost 
allocated  to  irrigation. 

The  so-called  Collbran  formula,  developed 
in  1952  for  the  Collbran  reclamation  project 
in  Colorado,  is  in  part  responsible  for  this 
situation.  The  formula  provides  that  con- 
struction costs  allocated  to  irrigation  but 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  water  users  to  re- 
pay be  liquidated  from  power  revenues  after 


the  costs  allocated  to  power  have  been  re- 
paid. This  might  be  considered  as  a  balloon 
payment  at  the  end  where  nothing  is  paid 
on  the  principle  for  50  years  and  then  a  large 
or  a  balloon  payment  is  made  at  the  end  to 
payoff  the  irrigation  allocation. 

The  relative  unfairness  of  this  arrange- 
ment was  recognized  as  far  back  as  1955  by 
the  Second  Hoover  Commission  which  stated 
in  the  Task  Force  Report  on  Water  Resources 
and  Power: 

"The  ciurently  proposed  Collbran  for- 
mula, under  which  the  part  of  the  cost  of  a 
project  allocated  to  power  would  be  paid  off 
within  a  50-year  period  and  then  payments 
made  to  retire  the  interest-free  Investment 
In  the  project,  should  be  examined  with  care. 
Under  certain  conditions  its  application  may 
result  in  a  large  subsidy  being  Imposed  on 
the  taxpayer,  but  the  objectionable  feature, 
to  the  task  group,  is  the  long  delay  in  a  re- 
turn on  a  portion  of  the  Federal  invet  -ment. 
Too  much  can  happen  in  a  50-year  period, 
if  all  are  to  be  treated  fairly,  to  defer  pay- 
ment on  a  project  whose  eventual  cost  is 
very  likely  to  be  underestimated  at  the  time 
of  authorization." 

This  type  of  subsidy  is  not  only  unfair  to 
the  general  taxpaying  public  but  it  is  also 
unfair  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  Nation's 
irrigators.  It  may  be  noted  in  the  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  United  States  for  1963  that 
there  are  over  33  million  acres  in  this  coun- 
try under  irrigation.  While,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  a  little  more  than  3  million 
acres  under  irrigation  from  Federal  recla- 
mation projects.  In  other  words,  over  90 
percent  of  the  irrigated  land  of  the  United 
States  is  being  provided  by  hard-working 
farmers  using  their  own  initiative  and  rely- 
ing on  non-Federal  methods  of  meeting  their 
problem  while  paying  the  full  cost  of  their 
obligation. 

Before  some  Federal  bureaucrat  attempts 
to  challenge  my  use  of  national  irrigated 
acres  data  since  the  Federal  reclamation 
program  applies  only  to  the  West,  let  me  say 
that  over  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  irrigated 
land  is  located  in  the  West.  So,  even  con- 
sidering only  those  western  acres,  it  is  still 
grossly  unfair  to  the  seven  farmers  doing 
it  on  their  own  as  compared  with  the  one 
farmer  who  is  depending  on  the  Federal 
Government. 

To  correct  this  Inequity,  I  think  the  re- 
payment formula  for  Federal  water  projects 
should  be  changed  in  such  a  way  as  to  re- 
quire that  the  irrigation  allocation  beyond 
the  ability  of  water  users  to  repay  should 
be  concurrently  amortized  with  the  power 
costs.  This  could  be  done  by  making  in- 
cremental payments  annually  to  the  retire- 
ment of  both  elements  of  cost. 

Furthermore,  there  can  be  little  Justifica- 
tion in  my  mind  for  the  continuation  of  the 
policy  of  charging  no  Interest  on  the  portion 
of  the  irrigation  costs  which  is  repaid  from 
power  revenues.  It  is  all  right  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  charge  no  interest  to  the 
water  users  for  the  small  part  of  the  alloca- 
tion which  they  must  repay.  But,  I  propose 
that  the  repayment  formula  be  further 
changed  to  require  an  interest  charge  be 
placed  on  the  amount  of  the  irrigation  cost 
allocation  of  any  Federal  water  project  that 
must  be  repaid  from  power  revenues.  This 
interest  change  should  be  identical  with 
the  rate  of  interest  applied  to  the  power 
portion  of  the  project. 

There  is  one  final  problem  I  would  like  to 
discuss  with  you.  At  present,  there  are 
almost  30  Federal  agencies  dealing  with 
various  aspects  of  water  resources  develop- 
ments. This  is  a  large  number  of  agencies; 
and,  undoubtedly,  there  is  much  overlapping 
with  many  millions  of  dollars  of  wasteful  ex- 
penditures resulting.  Without  a  doubt  there 
is  a  tremendous  room  for  improving  the  ad- 
ministrative organization  in  this  Important 
field  of  Government  activity;   but  I  realize, 


as  I   know   you   do,   that  there    Is   no  easy 
solution. 

There  are  various  types  of  Federal  activity 
In  the  water  resources  field.  For  example 
the  gathering  of  basic  information  about 
water  resources  such  as  is  done  by  the 
Geological  Survey.  The  planning  of  water 
resources  projects  is  done  by  such  agencies 
as  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  Construction  of  water  re- 
sources projects  under  contract  or  by  direct 
force  account  is  also  done  both  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  also  gets  in 
the  act  by  Its  authority  to  license  hydro- 
electric projects  on  navigable  waters. 

If  all  of  the  water  resources  agencies  were 
combined  In  one  of  the  regular  executive 
departments,  this  would  mean  that  the  regu- 
latory functions  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission would  be  placed  In  that  executive 
agency.  I,  for  one,  would  not  necessarily 
wish  to  propose  that  solution. 

The  difficulties  of  consolidating  all  the 
Federal  water  agencies  are  further  illustrated 
by  the  problem  of  determining  what  basic 
law  would  govern  the  single  agency.  For 
Instance,  should  the  160-acre  limitation  ap- 
plicable to  projects  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation be  extended  to  water  projects  of 
other  agencies? 

I  cite  these  various  problems  merely  to  in- 
dicate some  of  the  difficulties  which  would 
be  Involved  in  any  proposal  for  consolidating 
water  resources  agencies.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  nothing  should  be  done. 
I  feel  that  It  Is  imperative  for  the  Congress 
to  give  careful  consideration  to  an  attempt 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  and  establish 
the  most  efficient  and  economical  organiza- 
tion possible  out  of  this  Nation's  farflung 
water  resources  agencies. 

Personally,  I  am  ready  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  this  problem  by  suggesting  the  ex- 
tension of  the  reclamation  type  of  activities 
to  all  50  States  in  the  Union.  This  new 
agency  would  have  the  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  the  planning  and  construction  of  hydro- 
electric developments  and  an  entirely  new 
body'  of  law  should  be  written  to  regulate 
its  activities.  This  would  be  a  difficult  as- 
signment; but.  with  a  little  bit  of  Initiative 
and  imagination,  it  can  be  done. 

Yes,  my  friends,  the  reclamation  program 
Is  in  serious  trouble.  I  have  tried  to  point 
out  some  of  the  reasons  for  this  situation, 
and  in  a  small  way  some  of  the  possible 
solutions  to  the  problems.  These  solutions, 
I  am  the  first  to  admit,  will  involve  con- 
troversy. But,  is  the  National  Reclamation 
Association  going  to  stand  on  the  sidelines 
and  say  it  does  not  want  to  become  in- 
volved— it  wants  to  avoid  controversy?  To 
take  such  an  attitude  toward  the  damaging 
trend  that  I  have  described  will  only  serve 
to  harm  the  movement  you  have  fostered  so 
long,  with  such  notable  benefit  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  West. 

You  should  not  be  afraid  of  getting  into 
a  fight  in  which  the  best  interests  of  rec- 
lamation are  at  stake.  Nor  should  you  allow 
yourselves  to  be  used  for  purposes  which  do 
not  further  the  basic  needs  of  reclamation, 
but  instead  are  aimed  at  achievement  of  an 
ideological  goal  no  matter  what  the  cost. 

This  is  your  program — this  is  your  problem. 
Unless  you  take  a  more  positive  and  creative 
attitude  toward  finding  solutions  to  this 
problem,  some  future  historian  will  look 
back  and  say  that  "5arely  have  those  who 
had  so  much  to  lose  done  so  little  to  prevent 
it."    The  choice  is  yours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  recent  letter  to  Mr. 
Shamberger  was  designed  to  respond  se- 
riatim to  the  various  statements  made 
by  Commissioner  Dominy.  For  this  rea- 
son and  to  make  a  reading  of  both  state- 
ments more  comprehensive,  I  will  insert 
my   own   comments   after   the   various 
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statements  of  the  Commissioner.  Now 
for  Hominy  Dominy 's  letter  and  my  com- 
ments.   He  began: 

U.S.    Department    of    the    Inte- 
rior,  Bureau   of   Reclamation, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  11, 1964. 
Mr.  HUGH  A.  Shamberger, 
President.  National  Reclamation  Association, 
Carson  City,  Nev. 

Dear  Mr.  Shamberger:  As  I  promised  dur- 
ing the  recent  convention  of  the  National 
Reclamation  Association,  I  have  reviewed  the 
remarks  by  Representative  John  P.  Saylor, 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  convention  and  offer 
the  following  comments. 

In  his  address,  Mr.  Saylor  repeated  his 
prior  assaults  on  power  aspects  of  the  Feder- 
al reclamation  program.  His  general  theme 
was  that  irrigation  and  reclamation  are  being 
subordinated  to  power.  His  premise  seems 
to  be  that  hydroelectric  power  as  a  function 
of  water  resource  development  is  economi- 
cally, financially,  and  politically  adverse  to 
the  continuing  welfare  of  the  reclamation 
program.  Curiously,  he  subsequently  ad- 
vances what  he  terms  a  solution  to  the 
problem,  which  Involves  inclusion  of  hydro- 
electric power. 

I  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Shamberger  that 
in  his  letter  Commissioner  Dominy  at- 
tempted to  summarize  my  statements 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  premise 
which  he  tries  to  establish  for  me,  his  re- 
porting is  generally  accurate.  I  did  not 
base  my  remarks  on  a  view  that  "hydro- 
electric power  as  a  function  of  water  re- 
source development  is  economically, 
financially,  and  politically  adverse  to  the 
continuing  welfare  of  the  reclamation 
program."  Such  a  premise  would  be  con- 
trary to  my  basic  beliefs  and  to  what  I 
said,  I  made  no  such  statement  in  my 
remarks,  and  I  resent  the  inference  left 
by  the  Commissioner.  This  distortion  is 
a  good  example  of  what  seems  to  be  a 
complete  failure  to  understand  or  recog- 
nize the  problem.  My  basic  premise  was, 
and  still  is,  that  where  hydropower  is  in- 
cluded as  a  function  of  any  reclamation 
project,  this  power  should  be  sold  under 
prices  and  conditions  which  will  help  re- 
pay for  the  overall  project  and  thereby 
assist  the  reclamation  functions  of  the 
project  and  help  pay  the  cost  of  water 
users.  This  is  what  I  said  to  the  National 
Reclamation  Association  Convention,  and 
I  repeat  it  now.  The  power  pricing  poli- 
cies of  Mr.  Dominy's  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion simply  will  not  stand  up  under  this 
premise. 

Mr.  Dominy  went  on  to  say: 

In  support  of  his  premise,  Mr.  Saylor 
makes  three  principal  points:  (1)  Annual 
revenues  from  power  production  do  not 
equal  or  exceed  annual  costs,  (2)  inclusion 
of  new  high-cost  hydroelectric  power  facili- 
ties with  existing  low-cost  facilities  post- 
pones availability  or  irrigation  assistance, 
and  (3)  our  policy  of  retiring  interest-bear- 
ing debt  prior  to  the  non-interest-bearing 
portion  is  poor  business. 

In  making  these  points,  he  cites  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project,  the  proposed 
Burns  Creek  addition  of  the  southern  Idaho 
system,  and  the  dispute  which  took  place 
over  the  addition  of  the  Trinity  River  devel- 
opment of  the  Central  Valley  project. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Saylor  asserts  that  it  is 
bad  to  have  many  agencies  involved  in  this 
field,  the  reclamation  program  itself  is  too 
restrictive,  and  it  is  bad  to  have  reclamation 
restricted  geographically. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  two  of  Mr. 
Saylor's  conclusions.  I  have  often  said  that 
the  present  hodgepodge  of  Federal  laws  and 


congressional  committee  Jurisdictions  creates 
competitive  chaos  in  the  water  development 
field.  I  would  much  favor  the  elimination  of 
overlapping  and  duplicating  functions  among 
agencies.  I  also  would  be  much  in  favor  of 
expanding  the  reclamation  program  to  all  50 
States.  This  would  pose  some  problems  in 
the  handling  of  the  reclamation  fund,  but 
these  are  not  insurmountable. 

The  Commissioner's  letter  sets  forth 
what  he  calls  three  principal  points  in 
support  of  the  imagined  premise  which 
he  attempts  to  establish  for  me.  These 
three  points  involve  questions  of  inade- 
quate power  revenues,  adding  of  high- 
cost  power  facilities  which  postpone  irri- 
gation assistance,  and  retirement  of  in- 
terest-bearing debt  first.  These  are 
points  I  made,  the  fii-st  two  of  which  he 
evidently  concedes,  but  they  are  still  not 
the  basis  for  my  views.  He  also  properly 
refers  to  my  concern  about  the  large 
number  of  Federal  agencies  in  the  water 
resources  development  field  and  the  re- 
striction of  the  reclamation  program  to 
the  Western  States.  He  seems  to  agree 
with  both  these  points. 

Accordingly,  I  am  very  much  pleased 
to  learn  through  these  communications 
that  the  Commissioner  agrees  with  at 
least  four  of  the  five  points  I  made  in 
Palm  Springs.  However,  he  seems  to 
reach  a  different  conclusion — which  is 
really  the  fifth  point — as  to  whether  the 
conditions  cited  are  beneficial  to  irri- 
gation or  are  "poor  business,"  as  he  de- 
scribes it.  I  only  wish  he  had  admitted 
these  facts  publicly  at  the  National 
Reclamation  Association  convention  so 
they  could  have  made  their  own  decisions 
concerning  whether  the  conditions  now 
existing  contribute  to,  or  detract  from, 
the  advance  of  a  sound  and  vigorous 
reclamation  program. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  detailed 
comments  in  Commissioner  Dominy's 
letter,  I  would  like  to  discuss  them 
seriatim.  Since  he  seems  to  agree  there 
is  need  for  improvement  in  the  adminis- 
trative structure  of  the  Federal  water  re- 
source development  program  and  there 
is  a  need  for  extension  of  the  basic  rec- 
lamation program  to  the  50  States,  he 
makes  no  rebuttal  on  these  two  points. 
But,  the  Commissioner  continued: 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Saylor's  other  con- 
clusions. As  long  as  the  Federal  policy  is 
to  develop  western  lands  for  irrigation  and 
as  long  as  the  Federal  policy  is  to  require 
repayment  without  interest  on  the  Federal 
funds  used  to  develop  the  Irrigation  aspects 
of  Federal  projects,  then  there  must  be  a 
way  that  these  costs  can  be  repaid.  The 
development  of  hydroelectric  power  is  one 
function  of  a  multipurpose  project  which 
meets  this  need. 

My  letter  to  Mr.  Shamberger  com- 
mented on  this  point  by  pointing  out  that 
Mr.  Dominy,  however,  does  not  a^ree 
with  my  other  conclusions  and  advances 
a  theory  that  as  long  as  the  Federal  policy 
is  to  develop  western  lands  for  irriga- 
tion and  to  require  repayment  without 
Interest  of  irrigation  costs,  there  must 
be  a  way  these  costs  can  be  repaid. 

I  am  glad  he  puts  the  finger  on  Federal 
reclamation  policy  exactly  where  it  be- 
longs— on  development  of  western  lands 
for  irrigation.  Furthermore,  that  same 
Federal  policy  requires  repayment  of 
funds  without  interest  expended  to  pro- 


vide these  facilities.  It  is  assumed  that 
repayment  means  a  tangible  return  of 
moneys  within  periods  which  have  some 
relation  to  the  present  worth  of  such 
returns.  But,  from  this  statement  on, 
the  conclusion  he  reaches  seems  rather 
specious  and  childish.  It  is  typical  of 
the  "Never,  Never  Land"  thinking  that  no 
matter  what  novel  work  someone  pro- 
poses be  built,  it  will  be  economically  and 
financially  feasible  and  justified.  If  this 
were  true,  we  would  be  living  in  a  dream 
world.  Unfortunately,  we  are  living  in 
a  much  more  pragmatic  world.  Many 
proposals  conceived  by  Federal  planners 
are  not  financially  feasible  and  costs  ex- 
ceed amounts  beneficiaries  receive  and 
are  willing  and  able  to  pay.  Just  be- 
cause the  Federal  Groverrmient  has 
adopted  a  policy  of  developing  western 
lands  for  irrigation  does  not  mean  that 
all  costs  of  projects  conceived  by  recla- 
mation planners  can  be  repaid  in  full. 
It  is  a  complete  nonsequitur. 

The  Commissioner  said: 

Consequently,  we  would  not  consider  a 
proposed  water  development  plan  to  have 
been  well  considered  unless  hydroelectric 
power  benefits  are  considered  along  with  all 
other  water  uses.  Actually,  it  would  be 
wasteful  and  we  would  be  subject  to  criticism 
for  wasting  the  publicly  owned  natural  re- 
sources if  we  did  not  consider  the  place  of 
power  in  any  multiple-purpose  project. 

The  development  of  hydroelectric 
power  is  one  function  of  a  multiple- 
purpose  project  which  can  be  made  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  irriga- 
tion. Grenerally,  however,  this  is  not 
the  case.  Experience  has  shown  that 
rates  set  for  power  by  Gtovernment  mar- 
keting agencies  have  been  far  from  ade- 
quate to  accomplish  this  purpose.  They 
have  often  placed  a  burden  on  the  proj- 
ect rather  than  assisting  irrigation.  Be- 
cause of  this  widespread  record,  one  can 
reach  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
policies  applied  in  formulating  and  es- 
tablishing such  power  rates  generally 
were  aimed  at  purposes  other  than  se- 
curing maximum  financial  assistance  to 
repayment  of  Irrigation  costs.  Not  even 
magical  accounting  and  fanciful  cost 
allocations  can  produce  revenues  to  help 
reimburse  irrigation  costs  from  power 
systems  that  cannot  support  themselves. 
I  strongly  favor  establishment  of  Fed- 
eral power  rates  which  can  honestly  aid 
in  the  development  of  economically  jus- 
tified irrigation. 

Commissioner  Dominy's  comment  on 
the  need  to  consider  hydroelectric  power 
as  one  of  the  purposes  of  multiple-pur- 
pose water  resource  development  is  no 
rebuttal  of  anything  I  have  said.  If 
planning  is  to  be  comprehensive,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  it  should,  all  purposes 
should  be  considered.  There  is,  however, 
a  major  question  as  to  whether  our  mu- 
tual objective  of  making  the  best  use 
of  the  Nation's  resources  can  and  will 
be  achieved  if  the  methods  and  pro- 
cedures now  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation in  justifying,  building,  and  op- 
erating irrigation  projects  are  continued. 
It  is  about  time  some  commonsense  was 
Introduced  Into  the  standards,  policies, 
and  procedures  used  in  these  programs 
so  that  we  do  not  further  commit  our 
resources   to  proposals  which   are   not 
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only  uneconomic,  ineflacient.  and  un- 
feasible financially,  but  also  not  in  the 
best  long-range  interests  of  our  covmtry. 

Mr.  Dominy's  letter  picks  up  with  the 
following  point: 

The  statutes  governing  the  reclamation 
prpgram  are  evolutionary  in  character.  At 
the  present  time  these  laws  do  not  prescribe 
absolutely  uniform  standards  among  projects 
for  the  return  of  reimbiirsable  costs.  There 
has  been,  however,  a  trend  requiring  that  all 
costs  allocated  to  commercial  power  be  re- 
paid at  interest  within  50  years  from  the  time 
power  facilities  become  revenue  producing 
and  that  costs  allocated  to  irrigation  be  re- 
paid within  50  years  plus  permissible  de- 
velopment period  after  the  associated  irriga- 
tion facilities  become  benefit  producing. 

We  are  required  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
In  connection  with  our  proposals  for  au- 
thorization of  projects  a  showing  of  how  we 
expect  these  reimbursable  costs  to  be  re- 
turned. The  committees  of  Congress  have 
insisted  upon  schedules  showing  how  we 
would  expect  to  accomplish  repajmient. 
Normally  for  projects  involving  hydroelectric 
power  development  these  schedules  and  the 
accompanying  testimony  and  reports  of  t^se 
Bureau  have  shown  that  in  the  early  yeai's  of 
the  project's  life  the  annual  revenues  will  be 
less  than  the  annual  costs.  But  as  the  proj- 
ect becomes  operative  and  income  rises,  the 
annual  revenues  will  exceed  the  annual  costs 
and  not  only  make  up  the  deficit  but  in  ad- 
dition accomplish  full  repayment.  It  is  our 
practice  that  to  the  extent  annual  costs  ex- 
ceed annual  revenues  in  the  early  years  the 
difference  is  added  to  the  unpaid  balance  and 
becomes  part  of  the  interest  bearing  capital 
investment. 

While  it  is  true  that  statutes  governing 
the  reclamation  program  are  evolution- 
ary in  character,  conflicting  forces  have 
been  operating  in  this  field.  There  has 
been  a  trend,  as  the  Commissioner  indi- 
cates, toward  firming  the  requirement 
that  all  costs  allocated  to  commercial 
power  be  repaid  with  interest  within  50 
years  and  that  irrigation  costs  be  repaid 
without  interest  within  50  years  plus  a 
permissible  development  period  where 
applicable.  But.  all  too  often.  Federal 
power  systems  are  not  meeting  this  test 
and  new  proposals  to  dilute  and  liberalize 
these  basic  requirements  in  one  way  or 
another  are  continually  being  advanced. 
In  several  instances  the  reverse  of  what 
he  states  has  actually  happened.  In  fact, 
his  letter  is  contradictory  in  itself.  First, 
he  states  that  normally  revenues  in  the 
early  years  of  a  project's  life  are  less  than 
costs  and  during  the  later  years  revenues 
exceed  costs  to  make  up  the  deficit.  This 
just  has  not  happened  in  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  area,  for  example; 
and  I  doubt  that  there  are  many  places, 
if  any.  where  this  is  happening. 

The  Commissioner  then  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  Missouri  River  Basin: 

The  Bureau  and  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress alike  have  realized  for  a  number  of 
years  that  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project 
was  having  financial  difficulties  due  to  in- 
creased construction  and  operation  costs, 
adverse  runoff  conditions,  changes  in  na- 
tional policy,  and  other  factors.  Mr.  Saylor 
recognizes  that  some  steps  have  been  taken 
to  rectify  these  problems,  but  he  did  not 
choose  to  emphasize  the  major  affirmative 
actions  that  have  been  taken  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  the  Department.  He 
covQd  have  told  the  National  Reclamation 
Association  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  publicly  annovmced  his  intention  to 
promulgate  a  suitable  increase  in  the  rates 
for  firm  commercial  power  and  that  actions 


of  this  character  can  hardly  be  called  a  pre- 
occupation with  power  for  power's  sake. 

To  refer  back  to  Homhiy  Dominy's 
letter,  I  wrote  that  now  we  look  at  the 
repayment  difficulties  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  which  the  Commissioner  ad- 
mits the  Bureau  and  committees  of  Con- 
gress alike  have  recognized.  Maybe  I 
should  have  mentioned  in  Palm  Springs, 
as  he  suggested,  the  steps  he  proposed  to 
take  in  an  attempt  to  present  a  better 
and  more  pleasing  facade  for  the  payout 
of  this  project.  Maybe  I  should  have 
told  the  National  Reclamation  Associa- 
tion convention  that  he  planned  in  his 
new  payout  requirements  to  reduce — as 
of  June  30,  1964 — the  rate  of  interest  on 
all  Corps  of  Engineers  power  investment 
costs  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  from  3 
to  2^2  percent,  even  though  yields  on 
long-tei-m  Federal  bonds — the  real  cost 
of  money — had  risen  to  4*4  percent.  At 
the  same  time,  he  proposes  to  continue 
the  interest  rate  on  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion power  investments  at  3  percent. 

Why  this  favoritism  for  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers' projects?  Is  Corps  of  Engineers' 
money,  which  comes  from  exactly  the 
same  source  through  exactly  the  same 
procedure,  actually  cheaper  money?  Is 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  power  any 
better?  Does  either  rate  of  interest 
come  anywhere  near  what  the  real  cost 
of  money  is  to  the  United  States? 

In  testimony  and  reports  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  1963  on  S.  283,  a  bill 
which  would  amend  the  Small  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act,  it  was  stated  that 
the  interest  rates  should  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  average  market  yields 
of  long-term  obligations  of  the  United 
States.  This  would  mean  a  rate  for  cost 
of  money  in  1964  of  more  than  4  percent. 
The  General  Counsel  of  the  Treasury 
said  that  use  of  coupon  interest  rates  as 
proposed  in  S.  283  "would  reflect  an  aver- 
age of  Treasury  borrowing  over  many 
years  in  the  past,  including  the  artifi- 
cially low  rates  during  the  World  War," 
and  "to  the  extent  that  this  coupon  rate 
is  lower  than  the  rate  reflecting  market 
yields,  a  Federal  subsidy  is  involved." 
The  Treasury  witness  referred  to  the  re- 
port of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Federal  Credit  Programs,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1963,  which  recommended  use 
of  market  yields  to  measure  the  cost  of 
Treasury  borrowing  and  urged,  that 
where  subsidies  are  necessary,  the  sub- 
sidy element  be  explicitly  recognized  and 
disclosed.  President  Kennedy,  in  re- 
leasing the  report,  directed  all  agencies 
to  be  guided  by  it.  Evidently  this  direc- 
tive was  not  carried  out  in  the  proposed 
revision  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  pay- 
out. 

The  latest  GAO  report  on  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  presents  a  very  lucid  picture 
of  operations  on  this  project.  In  the 
"Summary  of  Findings  and  Recommen- 
dations" it  says: 

In  recent  years  the  estimated  period  of 
time  required  to  repay  the  Treasury  reim- 
bursable construction  costs  from  power  reve- 
nues of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project 
has  been  increased  significantly.  As  a  result, 
no  repayment  of  the  non-interest-bearing 
construction  cost  subsidy  to  Irrigation  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  made  until  fiscal  year  2027  and 
full  repayfiient  of  reimbursable  construction 


costs  is  not  expected  to  be  completed  until 
fiscal  year  2093.  In  addition,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  studies  show  that  at  June  30, 
1959,  no  net  repayment  of  construction  costs 
had  been  made  from  power  revenues  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  project. 

Existing  legislation  does  not  fix  a  specific 
period  of  time  for  repayment  of  reimbursable 
construction  costs.  In  our  opinion  the  Fed- 
eral water  resources  development  program 
could  be  more  effectively  administered  if  the 
Congress  enacted  legislation  to  provide  poli- 
cies and  criteria  for  repayment  of  reimbursa- 
ble construction  costs  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  project. 

I  went  on  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Sham- 
berger  that  in  a  report  dated  June  30, 
1961,  a  special  panel  of  consultants  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recommended 
that  the  interest  rate  to  be  used  in  eco- 
nomic analysis  should  be  in  the  area  of 
4  to  5  percent.  This  was  at  a  time  when 
yields  on  long-term  Government  bonds 
were  3.9  percent.  I  recognize  that  tliis 
recommendation  had  to  do  with  the  for- 
mulation and  evaluation  of  projects;  but, 
if  the  assumptions  are  valid  for  such  pur- 
poses, they  are  equally  appropriate  for 
the  operation  and  administration  of  this 
project. 

I  also  might  point  out  that  Com- 
missioner Dominy  propo.sed  that  repay- 
ment of  the  irrigation  share  of  the  joint 
costs  be  deferred  until  the  distant  future 
when  the  specific  irrigation  facilities 
would  supposedly  be  repaid  from  what 
may  very  well  be  on  the  basis  of  experi- 
ence to  date  nonexistent  surplus  power 
revenues.  In  his  payout  study  he  prop- 
erly indicated  this  was  a  major  depar- 
ture from  the  statutoi-y  requirements  for 
the  Colorado  River  storage  project,  for 
example,  where  all  the  cost  of  multiple- 
purpose  storage  reservoirs  allocated  to 
irrigation  must  be  returned  in  50  years. 
Why  one  region  should  be  favored  over 
another  is  not  quite  clear.  If  special  sub- 
sidies are  needed  and  justified  for  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  development,  then 
they  should  be  specifically  set  forth  and 
authorized  by  the  Congress. 

In  his  payout  study  the  Commissioner 
proposed  a  one-fourth  mill  per  kilowatt- 
hour  increase  in  rates  for  eastern  divi- 
sion marketable  firm  commercial  power, 
but  I  have  seen  or  heard  nothing  more 
about  this  token  adjustment.  Maybe  it 
was  intended  as  a  temporai-y  palliative 
never  to  be  activated  and  used  only  to 
help  gloss  over  the  basic  problem. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  points  in 
his  1963  Missouri  River  Basin  payout 
study  on  which  extensive  comments 
could  be  made,  but  I  will  not  go  into  all 
of  them.  The  impressions  the  study 
left— that  cost  allocation  by  the  sepa- 
rable-costs-remaining-benefits  method 
and  inclusion  of  interest  during  con- 
struction are  new  factors  being  included 
in  the  payout  computation — is  a  com- 
plete deception.  These  factors  have  been 
used  at  least  since  1954  in  Missouri  River 
Basin  payout  computations  as  indicated 
in  his  report,  and  have  been  the  policy  of 
the  interagency  committees  at  least  since 
the  late  1940's.  Also,  while  the  report 
states  that  part  of  the  payout  problem 
in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  is  adverse 
water  supply  conditions,  this  may  be  a 
common  rather  than  a  rare  occvirrence 
and  what  we  well  expect  on  the  basis  oi 
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long-range  averages.  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  those  who  predicted  in  the  1940s 
that  Reclamation's  estimates  of  average 
annual  flow  in  this  river  were  overly 
optimistic  might  not  have  been  right. 
Reclamation  has  overestimated  water- 
flow  in  other  rivers  in  order  to  present  a 
more  favorable  picture  of  payout  than 
really  could  be  expected.  The  same  situ- 
ation may  well  be  present  in  the  Missouri. 

In  short,  the  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect is  in  financial  trouble  today  because 
Mr.  Dominy  is  today  selling  power  from 
units  of  the  project  below  its  cost.  For 
every  kilowatt  he  sells  from  this  project, 
the  project  loses  money.  The  project  is 
in  financial  trouble  not  because  the  Con- 
gress included  hydropower  as  a  func- 
tional part,  but  because  the  Bureau  is 
pricing  this  power  below  its  cost. 

I  am  not  alone  in  my  impressions  as 
to  the  chaos  that  exists  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project,  or  to  my  questioning 
whether  power  is  really  a  paying  partner. 
For  example,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado, Chairman  Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  of 
the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  in  a  speech  on  November  16, 
1964,  at  Bismarck.  N.  Dak.,  said: 

I  doubt  if  many  of  you  realize  the  extent 
of  the  criticism  of  the  entire  reclamation 
program  as  a  result  of  problems  caused  by 
hasty  and  politically  inspired  actions,  or  the 
burdens  placed  upon  those  of  us  who  are 
responsible  for  Justifying  the  reclamation 
program  in  the  Congress. 

Development  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
project  as  a  single  entity  permits  the  use  of 
power  revenues  to  assist  in  paying  irriga- 
tion costs.  This  is  a  sound  conservation 
principle  to  which  I  thoroughly  subscribe 
and  which  I  have  always  supported.  How- 
ever, power  revenues  cannot  assist  irriga- 
tion development  when  power  can't  even  pay 
Its  own  way.  (Congressional  Record,  Jan. 
11,  1965,  pp.  479-483.) 

I  could  not  have  made  the  point  more 
succinctly.  The  reclamation  mess  is 
public  knowledge  all  around  the  country. 
Even  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget— who  is  the  right  arm  of  the 
President  on  program  matters  and  is  inti- 
mately familiar  with  agency  activities- 
raised  serious  questions  in  an  article  in 
the  January  9,  1965,  Saturday  Review  of 
Literature — reprinted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  January  7,  1965,  pages 
395_397_as  to  whether  the  reclamation 
program  has  been  adequately  adjusted 
to  meet  current  needs.  I  hope  he  is  not 
just  whistling  in  the  wind,  and  that  his 
actions  in  future  budgets  will  not  only 
reflect  this  concern,  but  also  indicate 
what  steps  he  will  take  to  remedy  the 
situation. 

Mr.  Saylor  dwells  at  some  length  on  the 
effect  of  adding  high-cost  power  projects  to 
a  going  system.  He  considers  this  practice 
unreasonable.  Such  an  operation  is  stand- 
ard practice  in  almost  every  business  that 
has  a  multitude  of  component  factors  re- 
sulting in  one  product  which  in  turn  is  sold 
at  one  rate.  Senator  Prank  Church  of  Ida- 
ho, In  the  Congressional  Record  some  time 
ago  and  in  connection  with  the  Burns  Creek 
project,  cited  the  case  of  an  owner  of  a  fleet 
of  taxlcabs.  Senator  Church  pointed  out 
rightly  that  the  owner  of  the  fleet  did  not 
charge  for  taxi  service  in  accordance  with 
the  cost  of  the  operation  of  a  particular  cab 
but  rather  made  a  uniform  charge  based 
upon  the  average  cost  of  all  his  cabs.  Ac- 
tually, of  course.  It  Is  the  regulatory  agency 


that  finally  sets  the  rate  that  cabs  may 
charge,  but  the  average  cost  is  actually  what 
is  taken  into  account.  All  power  utilities, 
be  they  investor-owned  or  publicly  owned, 
follow  this  pattern.  Consequently,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  should  be  criticized  for  fol- 
lowing that  which  is  common  practice  in  In- 
dvistry.  You  can  easily  visualize  the  confu- 
sion were  we  to  attempt  to  charge  the  multi- 
tude of  customers  power  rates  different  for 
each  powerplant  in  the  system. 

The  Commissioner  holds  that  the  add- 
ing of  higher  cost  projects  is  a  good  prac- 
tice followed  by  industry.   I  would  like  to 
have  someone  explain  to  me  how  a  power 
system  which  is  losing  money  in  the  early 
years  of  its  existence  can  actually  keep 
the  same  rates,  add  higher  cost  plants, 
and  still  improve  payout  without  juggling 
the  accoimts.    A  clear  distinction  must 
be  made  between  a  so-called  high-cost 
plant  and  a  high  cost  per  unit  of  output. 
The  claim  that  it  is  the  practice  of  power 
utilities  to  add  high-cost  new  projects  to 
a  system  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 
Rather,  the  existing  practice  and  possi- 
bilities of  adding  new,  larger,  but  more 
efficient  plants  to  reduce  costs  is  ex- 
plained in  detail  in  the  recently  issued 
national  power  survey  of   the  Federal 
Power  Commission.      This  report  em- 
phasizes the  necessity  that  new  plants 
have  lower  unit  costs  in  order  to  bring 
down  power  rates.    This  fact  explains 
why  the  electric  power  companies'  rates 
have   shown   a   consistently   downward 
trend  over  the  years  even  though  other 
price  levels  have  concurrently  increased. 
The  letter  continues: 

Power  marketing  In  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  area  is  not  within  the  administrative 
purview  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  al- 
though revenues  are  obtained  from  this 
source  to  aid  irrigation  repayment.  We  will 
not  discuss  Uii.  Saylor's  reference  to  financial 
aspects  of  Federal  power  in  that  area  other 
than  to  say  that  extensive  studies  are  being 
made  by  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion to  determine  whether  existing  rates  are 
adequate  to  assure  repayment  of  all  reim- 
bursable power  costs  within  the  legally  im- 
posed time  limits  and  to  contribute  revenues 
for  financial  assistance  as  required  to  meet 
scheduled  irrigation  needs. 

The  Commissioner's  letter  said  he 
would  refrain  from  discussing  the  status 
of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
payout  except  to  mention  that  extensive 
studies  are  being  made  "to  determine 
whether  existing  rates  are  adequate  to 
assure  repayment  of  all  reimbursable 
power  costs  within  the  legally  imposed 
time  limits  and  to  contribute  revenues 
for  financial  assistance  as  required  to 
meet  scheduled  irrigation  needs." 
Studies  on  this  subject  have  been  under- 
way for  two  decades;  and,  yet,  for  7 
straight  years  the  deficits  increased  un- 
til 1964.  Then,  through  use  of  what 
must  have  been  answers  to  certain  let- 
ters to  Santa  Claus,  the  amount  of  an- 
nual costs  allocated  to  power  was  reduced 
by  merely  shifting  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  cost  to  nonreimbursable  naviga- 
tion purposes  and  through  other  ac- 
counting subterfuge.  In  its  annual  re- 
port to  the  Congress  in  1964,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  made  the  following 
comment  on  BPA  payout: 

The  proposed  reports  contain  our  opinion 
that  the  financial   statements,  which  were 


prepared  by  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration, do  not  present  fairly  the  financial 
position  and  results  of  operations  of  the 
integrated  power  system.  0\ir  opinion  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  firm  cost  allocatlona 
had  not  been  made  for  9  of  12  projects  In 
operation,  the  cost  of  generating  project  con- 
struction work  in  progress  was  omitted  from 
the  statement  of  financial  condition,  gener- 
ating costs  were  not  disclosed,  and  the  effect 
of  changes  in  accounting  practices  and  the 
amounts  to  be  repaid  from  power  revenues 
were  not  properly  disclosed. 

Here  the  General  Accounting  Office 
says  that  the  financial  reports  of  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  do  not  "fairly"  reflect  its 
financial  position  or  operations.  What 
an  indictment  of  the  operations  of  a 
Federal  agency.  How  long  would  such 
conditions  be  permitted  to  exist  for  any 
non -Federal  organization?  Its  officials 
would  be  promptly  held  to  account  for 
such  situations. 

In  addition,  is  this  not  an  excellent 
example  of  exactly  the  reverse  of  what 
the  Commissioner  said  happens?    Here 
the  income  during  the  early  years  of 
operation   of   low-cost,  efficient  plants 
created  a  surplus  which  was  rapidly  dis- 
sipated when  new,  more  expensive,  less 
efficient  plants  were  added  and  no  cor- 
responding increase  in  rates  was  insti- 
tuted. 
Hominy  Dominy  continues: 
Mr.  Satlor  cites  the  proposed  Burns  Creek 
project  at  some  length.     He  reports  accu- 
rately, as  far  as  he  goes,  the  repayment  rela- 
tionship between  the  Palisades  project  and 
the  Burns  Creek  project.    He  falls  to  point 
out,  however,  that  the  annual  revenues  from 
power  wovQd  be  almost  doubled  by  adding 
Burns  Creek  to  the  Palisades  project,  and 
that  by   extending  the   revenue  accumula- 
tion period  of  the  combined  Palisades  and 
Burns  Creek  projects  beyond  the  year  2006 
to  the  year  2028.  the  Initial  effect  of  Burns 
Creek  in  reducing  temporarily  the  amount  of 
power  revenues  available  for  financial  assist- 
ance would  be  offset.    Thereafter,  the  reve- 
nue accumulation  which  would  be  available 
for  financial  assistance  to  irrigation  projects 
would  be  greater  by  over  $1,100,000  annuaUy 
with  Burns  Creek  project  in  the  system  than 
without  it.     This  in  Itself  counteracts  the 
contention  of  Mr.  Saylor  as  to  the  power- 
mlndedness  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Our   objective   Is  multiple-purpose   utiliza- 
tion of  our  water  resources,  with  consump- 
tive use  on  farms  and  In  cities  of  prime  con- 
cern.   But  we  cannot  divorce  these  purposes 
and  functions  from  hydroelectric  power  in 
large-scale  projects. 

I  told  Mr.  Shamberger  that  I  am  glad 
to  learn  also  that  I  reported  accurately 
the  repayment  relationship  between  the 
Palisades  project  and  the  Burns  Creek 
project.  Sure,  annual  revenues  might  be 
doubled  if  Burns  Creek  was  added  to  the 
Palisades  system;  but  what  would  hap- 
pen to  annual  costs — they  would  more 
than  double.  This  cannot  result  in  other 
than  a  detriment  to  payout  and  a  re- 
duction in  the  amount  available  for  ir- 
rigation assistance.  The  Commissioner 
argues  that  revenues  after  payout  of  the 
two  projects  in  the  year  2028  would  be 
greater,  but  the  present  worth  of  that 
money  is  peanuts.  Furthermore,  he 
overlooks  the  large  amount  of  net  income 
that  would  be  realized  after  Palisades 
alone  is  paid  out. 

It  seemis  to  me  that  it  should  not  take 
much  of  a  mathematician,  economist,  or 
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financier  to  show  that  a  project — Pali- 
sades— which  would  produce  more  than 
S22  million  surplus  revenues  between 
payout  in  1988  and  the  year  2006.  to- 
gether with  the  net  earnings  from  2006 
to  2028 — and  some  estimates  indicate  this 
latter  period  to  be  31  years,  not  22 
years — is  worth  much  more  than  a  larger 
project  which  might  produce  $1.1  million 
more  revenues  annually  after  the  year 
2028.  If  the  net  earnings  from  Palisades 
were  invested  in  Government  bonds  at 
the  present  4  percent  interest  in  the  year 
2006.  and  thereafter,  they  would  be  worth 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  year 
2028  and  would  provide  revenues  double 
the  surplus  annual  revenues  of  $1.1  mil- 
lion which  he  claims  from  the  combina- 
tion project.  If  we  really  want  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  hTlgation,  let 
us  do  it  in  an  abo>4board  fashion  and  in 
a  way  which  is  i^iwabtlyclear  and  obvi- 
ous and  not  by  some  sleight-of-hand 
manner  which  produces  a  fake  and 
wrong  answer. 

My  objective  also  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Commissioner  Dominy,  "multiple-pur- 
pose utilization  of  our  water  resources 
with  consumptive  use  on  farms  and 
cities  of  prime  concern.  But,  we  cannot 
divorce  these  purposes  and  functions 
from  hydroelectric  power  in  large-scale 
projects."  But,  we  are  not  going  to  get 
it  by  embarking  upon  a  course  of  con- 
structing facilities  which  reduce  and  dis- 
sipate our  ability  to  secure  maximum 
economic  development  as  the  Burns 
Creek  project  obviously  would. 

NRA  is,  and  should  be.  interested  only 
in  the  dollar  contribution  the  sale  of 
power  makes  to  the  water  features  of 
any  given  project  and  not  in  whether  the 
purchaser  of  the  power  is  cooperative  A, 
power  company  B,  or  municipality  C. 

Mr.  Dominy  continues: 

The  issue  Involved  in  the  Trinity  River 
division  to  which  Mr.  Saylor  refers  was 
whether  or  not  the  specific  hydroelectric 
power  facilities  would  be  constructed  and 
operated  by  the  Federal  Government  or  by 
an  investor-owned  private  utility  in  a  con- 
tractual relationship  with  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  The  decision  for  Federal  con- 
struction of  the  facilities  was  made  by  the 
Congress.  The  authorizing  legislation  for 
the  Trinity  River  division  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  continue  to  conclu- 
sion negotiations  With  non-Federal  agencies 
en  proposals  to  purchase  falling  water  and 
to  report  the  results  of  such  negotiations  and 
his  recommendations  thereon.  In  February 
1957.  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  reported  on 
the  offer  of  a  pivat-'  compr.ny  to  purchase 
falling  water  and  then  Secretary  Seaton,  In 
his  report  to  the  Congress  later  that  month, 
recommended  acceptance  of  the  company's 
OiTer. 

The  Congress  however,  did  not  pass  legis- 
lation which  would  have  authorized  and 
directed  the  Secretary  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts as  proposed  by  the  private  utility. 
Since  the  Congress  had  so  declared  its  dis- 
approval of  the  sale  of  falling  water,  appro- 
priation of  funds  was  made  by  the  same 
Congress  for  construction  of  federally  owned 
power  facilities.  The  Congress  Itself  thus 
dictated  the  course  of  action  followed.  Re- 
gardless of  the  merits  of  Federal  versus  pri- 
vate construction  of  the  Trinity  power  facil- 
ities, Congressman  Saylor  used  this  case  to 
support  his  main  theme  of  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation dereliction  In  supporting  irrigation 
interests  whereas  the  Congress  actually  made 
the  decision. 


Quite  aside  from  the  politics  of  the  Trin- 
ity River  division,  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  development  is  designed  to  import 
almost  1  million  acre-feet  of  water  into  the 
Sacramento  River  Basin  for  eventual  Irri- 
gation and  municipal  and  industrial  use 
throughout  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
Valleys.  Moreover,  the  division  will  con- 
tribute a  substantial  block  of  pumping  power 
for  use  in  distributing  the  water  southward 
and  otherwise  fulfill  all  of  the  promise  that 
classic  hydroelectric  power  development  af- 
fords to  the  irrigation  purpose.  Revenue 
from  the  hydroelectric  powerplants  helps 
make  this  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Shamberger,  I  said  that  Commissioner 
Dominy's  comments,  placing  the  blame 
for  the  Trinity  River  division  power  fa- 
cilities on  the  Congress,  came  with  rather 
poor  grace.  Even  though  various  pro- 
posals for  Trinity  have  been  made  for 
several  decades,  who — other  than  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation — conceived,  de- 
signed, and  made  the  finding  of  feasi- 
bility on  the  project  in  1952  upon  which 
the  Trinity  authorizing  legislation  was 
based?  Who — other  than  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation — recommended  in  1952  that 
it  build  the  entire  project  including  the 
much  discussed  power  facilities?  Grant- 
ed, the  1955  congressional  authorization 
for  this  project  directed  the  Secretaiy 
ot  the  Interior  to  continue  negotiations 
with  non-Federal  agencies  for  the  pur- 
chase of  falling  water  and  to  report  to 
the  Congress  subsequently  did  not  con- 
cur in  Secretary  Seaton's  recommenda- 
tion for  acceptance  of  the  company's  of- 
fer. The  Congress  only  reverted  back  to 
what  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  initially 
recommended  in  1952. 

Furthermore,  the  issue  in  the  Trinity 
project  to  which  Mr.  Dominy  stated  I 
referred  is  not  the  issue  I  raised  in  my 
Palm  Springs  statement.  My  point  was 
not — and  I  repeat  "not" — as  he  claims, 
"whether  or  not  the  specified  hydroelec- 
tric power  facilities  would  be  constructed 
and  operated  by  the  Federal  Government 
or  by  an  investor-owned  private  utility 
in  a  contractual  relationship  with  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation."  This  issue  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  I  was 
raising;  namely,  whether  the  power  fa- 
cilities— no  matter  who  built  them — 
would  help  to  provide  additional  finan- 
cial assistance  to  irrigation  in  the  Central 
Valley  project.  While  it  is  true  that 
Congress  authorized  Federal  construc- 
tion of  the  Trinity  project,  it  did  not  di- 
rect the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
market  power  at  rates  which  would  lose 
millions  of  dollars  that  would  otherwise 
be  available  to  irrigation.  The  Bureau 
sets  the  rates  not  the  Congress. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
Commissioner's  claim  that  the  Trinity 
River  division  fulfills  "all  of  the  promise 
that  classic  hydroelectric  power  develop- 
ment affords  to  the  irrigation  purpose" 
and  the  "revenue  from  the  hydroelectric 
powerplants  helps  make  this  possible," 
since  power  sold  at  present  rates  from 
the  "classic  hydroelectric  project"  has 
resulted  in  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
Central  Valley  fund  and  has  proved — as 
Secretary  Seaton  warned — to  be  "a  drag 
and  a  drain"  on  reclamation.  Secretary 
Seaton  said  the  cost  of  Federal  power 
from  this  project  would  be  between  7V2 
and   9   mills    per   kilowatt-hour.    CVP 


rates  result  in  about  4^2  mills  per  kilo- 
watt-hour. So  the  difference  between 
71/2  mills  cost  and  41/2  mills  selling  price 
is  3  mills  lost — not  a  paying  partner,  but 
a  sponging  partner.  I  can  only  restate 
my  complete  agreement  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Colorado,  the 
chainnan  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  who  said, 
"power  revenues  cannot  assist  irrigation 
development  when  power  cannot  even 
pay  its  own  way."  Even  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  cannot  create  surplus 
power  revenues  where  there  are  none  be- 
cause the  project  is  operating  at  a  loss. 
Commissioner  Dominy  really  went  out 
on  a  limb  when  he  said: 

We  have  been  unable  to  reconstruct  the 
computations  by  which  Mr.  Saylor  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  Bureau's  appropria- 
tions for  transmission  lines  and  facilities 
amounted  to  more  than  $57  million  in  fiscal 
year  1965.  Regardless  of  the  accuracy  of 
that  particular  computation,  however,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  use  of  such  statis- 
tics in  any  1  year  could  be  highly  mislead- 
ing, since  our  activities  cover  many  types  of 
construction.  Prom  1  year  to  another  the 
proportion  of  the  funds  expended  may  vary 
widely  as  these  funds  are  expended  on  dams, 
powerplants,  tunnels,  canals,  transmission 
lines,  distribution  systems,  and  many  other 
forms  of  construction.  One  or  two  large 
contracts  devoted  to  any  specific  purpose  can 
materially  affect  the  distribution  of  Recla- 
mation's funds  for  the  year  of  maximum 
earnings  imder  those  contracts. 

I  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  to 
tell  Mr.  Shamberger  that  it  should  not 
have  been  too  diflQcult  for  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  staff  to  reconstruct  the 
amount  of  .S57  million  I  said  was  appro- 
priated for  transmission  lines  and  re- 
lated facilities  in  fiscal  year  1965  since 
this  figure  was  developed  from  a  press 
release  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. In  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project  and  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
alone  more  than  $40  million  was  pro- 
vided. When  the  amounts  for  the 
Pacific  Northwest-Pacific  Southwest  in- 
tertie,  and  the  Central  Valley,  Parker- 
Davis  and  otlier  project  transmission 
line  and  substation  appropriations  are 
added,  I  am  sure  the  total  S57  million 
will  be  substantiated.  Really,  this  fig- 
ure is  beside  the  point.  The  really  key 
issue,  however,  is  whether  consti-uction 
of  Federal  transmission  lines  are  going 
to  add  to  or  take  from  the  power  revenues 
which  will  be  available  for  reclamation. 
Whenever  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of 
fhe  Department  of  the  Interior  advocate 
Federal  construction  of  any  transmission 
line,  it  seems  to  me  NRA  should  be  ready 
to  ask  not  who  is  going  to  buy  the  power 
but  for  how  much. 
The  Commissioner's  letter  continues: 
The  only  way  to  make  meaningful  the  type 
of  comparison  Mr.  Satlor  attempted  is  to 
base  it  upon  the  distribution  of  costs  for  com- 
pleted projects.  We  h^'e  analyzed  the  allo- 
cations of  estimated  total  construction  costs 
on  projects  included  in  our  fiscal  year  1965 
construction  program.  Of  these  costs,  32  per- 
cent are  allocated  to  power,  including  In 
addition  to  transmission  facilities  all  the 
powerplants,  turbines,  generators,  penstocks, 
and  other  specific  power  costs,  and  a  share 
of  the  costs  of  dams,  reservoirs,  and  other 
Joint  works.  The  fact  that  about  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  these  projects  is  allocated  to 
power  is  not  insidious  as  Mr.  Saylor  im- 
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plies.  On  the  contrary,  the  contribution  of 
the  power  function  to  the  financial  feasi- 
bility of  the  Irrigation  function  is  para- 
mount. In  this  group  of  projects  it  is  ex- 
pected that  one-half  of  the  cost  allocated  to 
Irrigation  will  be  repaid  from  power  revenues. 
If  such  financial  assistance  were  not  avail- 
able, hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  pro- 
ductive lands  on  these  projects  could  not 
have  been  Irrigated.  Without  the  assistance 
of  power  revenues,  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram would  not  now  enjoy  its  unique  posi- 
tion among  Federal  agencies  of  being  over 
90  percent  reimbursable  and  the  enormous 
productive  capacity  of  reclamation  lands 
could  have  been  realized  only  by  outright 
subsidy  from  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation 
running  Into  billions  of  dollars. 

This  dramatically  Illustrates  the  basic  wis- 
dom of  the  body  of  reclamation  law  and  of 
the  administration  of  the  program  which 
provides  for  comprehensive,  multiple-purpose 
development  of  the  Nation's  water  and  land 
resources  into  a  balanced,  flexible,  long-range 
plan  for  Increasing  every  phase  of  the  re- 
gional and  national  economy. 

I  told  Mr.  Shamberger  I  realized  such 
figures  for  any  one  year  may  be  mislead- 
ing; but  the  trend  is  clear.  In  a  state- 
ment by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior Kenneth  Holum  during  House  hear- 
ings on  the  public  works  appropriation 
bill  for  1965.  it  was  stated  that  in  1963 
"only  about  33  percent  of  construction 
appropriations — for  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation— are  for  irrigation  whereas  44 
percent  are  for  power.  In  other  words, 
for  every  $3  spent  for  irrigation  in  1963, 
there  were  $4  spent  for  power.  This 
seems  to  be  representative  of  recent 
years.  So,  neither  is  1965  an  unusual 
year.  I  ask,  how  can  a  program  which 
spends  33  percent  more  money  for  power 
than  it  does  for  irrigation — particularly 
where  most  of  such  new  power  facilities 
create  a  burden  rather  than  an  assist 
on  project  payout — be  called  essentially 
a  reclamation  effort?  Furthermore, 
while  90  percent  of  the  reclamation 
program  is  supposed  to  be  reimbursable, 
as  the  Commissioner  indicates,  the  in- 
stances where  payout  has  been  made  on 
schedule,  without  moratoriums  or  ad- 
justment, are  unique  and  infinitesimal. 

There  have  been  and  still  are  outright 
subsidies  from  the  taxpayers  of  the  Na- 
tion running  into  billions  of  dollars,  when 
the  waiver  of  interest  over  extended  peri- 
ods is  recognized.  My  criticism  is  not  of 
the  straight  interest  subsidy  on  justified 
irrigation  projects;  but  of  first,  the  rat- 
hole  power  projects  which  are  leeches  on 
power  revenues,  eating  up  income  which 
could  otherwise  be  effectively  used  to  help 
repay  irrigation  costs,  and  second,  the 
deceptive  bookkeeping  and  reporting  that 
is  being  done  on  many  of  these  projects. 

Mr.  Dominy's  letter  goes  on: 

Mr.  Baylor  Implies  that  the  recently  ap- 
proved and  initiated  Intertie  plan  through 
which  surplus  Columbia  River  Basin  power 
will  be  delivered  to  markets  In  California 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Southwest  will  some- 
how or  other  hurt  the  Central  Valley  project 
and  perhaps  other  irrigation  projects  else- 
where. He  cites  the  fact  that  the  Central 
Valley  project  budget  request  was  used  in 
fiscal  year  1964  for  initial  appropriations  as 
an  indication  that  Irrigators  in  the  Central 
Valley  will  be  required  to  underwrite  or  sub- 
sidize the  intertie.  A  similar  but  untruth- 
ful reference  Is  also  made  to  the  Bureau's 
region  No.  3.  These  inferences  are  com- 
pletely unwarranted.     Central  Valley  project 


was  granted  funds  In  prior  years  for  study 
and  construction  purposes  by  the  Congress 
as  a  simple  matter  of  administrative  con- 
venience. Costs  Incurred  through  use  of  the 
funds  have  been  transferred  out  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  accovmts. 

Future  budget  requests  will  be  presented 
for  the  Intertie  as  a  specific  item,  and  ac- 
counting and  repayment  administration  of 
these  facilities  will  be  conducted  as  a  sepa- 
rate accounting  entity.  Studies  presented 
to  the  Congress  earlier  this  year  left  no  doubt 
that  this  activity  will  be  completely  self- 
liquidating.  Thereafter  svu-plus  revenues 
conservatively  estimated  at  $114  million  will 
have  accumulated  by  the  75th  year  of  opera- 
tion. These  revenues  could  well  be  made 
available  as  a  source  of  financial  assistance 
to  reclamation  projects  in  California,  Ari- 
zona, and  Nevada  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Congress.  Tliese  possibilities  were  brought 
out  in  the  appropriation  hearings. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  Mr. 
Dominy's  statement  that  costs  of  the  in- 
tertie have  been  transferred  out  of  the 
Central  Valley  project.  I  would  be  in- 
terested in  knowing,  and  I  think  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  on  the  Congress  should 
examine  very  carefully,  where  these 
costs  have  flown  and  what  is  the  author- 
ity for  the  new  accounting. 

The  Commissioner  gets  more  defen- 
sive by  saying: 

Early  in  his  presentation.  Congressman 
Saylor  accused  us  of  wandering  from  our 
policies  and  programs:  "•  *  •  the  career 
employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
have  wandered  so  far  afield  from  the  basic 
goal  that  it  seems  reclamation  has  become 
only  of  incidental  Importance."  The  poli- 
cies, principles,  and  objectives  of  water  re- 
sources development  have  undergone  tre- 
mendous change  since  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram was  initiated  in  1902.  We  do  not  live 
in  the  past  nor  in  a  static  or  stagnant  econ- 
omy. To  cling  inflexibly  to  the  past  would 
be  the  death-knell  of  a  progressive  pro- 
gram. Rather  than  wandering  from  our 
policy  and  goals,  we  have  been  taking,  and 
are  constantly  taking  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Congress,  steps  to  keep  apace  with 
basic  change  occurring  in  our  entire  national 
life,  and  particularly  In  the  field  of  natural 
resource  conservation  and  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  strongly  for 
change  where  it  is  for  the  better.  If 
there  is  any  place  in  government  where 
some  new.  sound,  constructive  thinking 
is  needed  and  long  overdue,  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  in  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
The  basic  western  settlement  objective 
of  the  reclamation  program  has  been 
largely  achieved  and  is  in  need  of  mod- 
ernization. Arrangements  that  have 
been  repeatedly  proven  unsatisfactory 
should  not  be  perpetuated  but  should  be 
rejected  or  abandoned.  Our  limited 
natural  resources  should  not  be  commit- 
ted to  purposes  which  may  not  prove  to 
be  in  the  best  long-range  interests  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  We  need 
broader  and  more  objective  thinking  as 
to  what  is  the  best  for  all  the  people. 

The  last  paragraph  reads: 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  appreciates 
the  opportunity  to  present  Its  views  to  your 
organization. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Floyd  E.  Dominy, 

Commissioner. 

Thus  ended  Commissioner  Dominy's 
letter.  I  concluded  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Shamberger  assuring  him  that  in  every 


reclamation  project  that  comes  before 
the  Interior  Committee  in  the  future. 
I  am  going  to  insist  that  Commissioner 
Dominy's  Bureau  of  Reclamation  tell  us 
just  how  much  it  will  cost  to  produce 
the  power  and  how  much  they  are  going 
to  sell  it  for.  I  will  try  to  write  into 
every  reclamation  project  authorization 
act  a  specific  provision  requiring  that  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  fix  a  power  rate 
which  will  guarantee  that  reclamation 
will  receive  financial  assistance  from 
power  revenues.  I  will  continue  to  do  my 
best  to  make  power  truly  a  "paying  part- 
ner" not  a  "sponging  partner."  I  then 
told  Mr.  Shamberger  I  hope  the  National 
Reclamation  Association  will  give  its 
support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  whole  question  of 
Federal  power  marketing  agencies  setting 
artificially  low  rates  for  hydroelectric 
power  regardless  of  the  legal  require- 
ments is  one  to  which  the  Congress  can 
and  must  address  itself.  The  repayment 
debacle  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
is  not  the  exception,  it  is  the  rule  and 
is  being  repeated  ad  nauseam  in  other 
Federal  projects.  The  Congress  has  dis- 
played remarkable  patience  and  toler- 
ance in  waiting  for  the  power  marketing 
agencies  to  clean  up  their  own  houses, 
but  this  patience  should  have  reached 
the  breaking  point.  Therefore,  I  am 
suggesting  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee that  a  special  subcommittee  be 
appointed  to  conduct  a  detailed  study 
of  this  entire  problem  and  report  back 
to  the  full  committee  with  specific  recom- 
mendations for  corrective  action. 

The  adverse  effects  of  Federal  power 
not  being  a  paying  partner  of  reclama- 
tion does  not  apply  only  to  the  Western 
States.  Since  the  Congress  has  assumed 
responsibility  for  assisting  in  the  recla- 
mation program,  tax  dollars  collected 
from  all  over  the  Nation  are  being  re- 
quired to  finance  the  program.  My  own 
constituents  in  Pennsylvania  contribute 
heavily  to  aid  their  countrymen  in  the 
West,  so  they  have  a  vital  stake  in 
whether  the  Federal  power  marketing 
agencies  are  fulfilling  their  responsibil- 
ities for  making  power  a  paying  partner. 
This  also  holds  true  for  the  constitu- 
encies of  every  Member  of  this  House. 
I  do  not  believe  we  are  keeping  faith 
with  those  we  represent  and  with  honest 
reclamationists  when  we  permit  subsi- 
dized electric  power  users  to  sap  the  reve- 
nues from  necessary  water  resource  de- 
velopments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  therefore,  I  will  not  rest 
in  my  determination  to  get  the  reclama- 
tion program  back  on  the  right  track, 
and  I  call  upon  all  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  this  resolve. 


EVALUATION  OF  CONTRIBUTION  OF 
EXISTING      RECLAMATION      AND 
FLOOD    CONTROL    PROJECTS    IN 
ALLEVIATION  OF  PROPERTY  DAM- 
AGE AND  LOSS  OF  LIFE 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent»that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Ullman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Record  for  January  14. 1  inserted  the  text 
of  my  letter  to  President  Johnson  calling 
for  an  evaluation  of  the  contribution  of 
existing  reclamation  and  flood  control 
projects  in  the  alleviation  of  property 
damage  and  loss  of  life  during  the  recent 
Northwest  flood.  I  have  been  encour- 
aged by  preliminary  responses  to  this 
request  wherein  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  Corps  of  Engineer  estimates  indicate 
individual  projects  preventing  damages 
equal  to  or  exceeding  their  costs  of  con- 
struction. This  and  other  background 
information  and  study  has  led  me  to 
make  further  requests  of  the  President. 
In  view  of  major  new  considerations 
raised  by  this  unprecedented  flood  and  a 
reappraisal  of  our  Federal  responsibility, 
I  have  recommended  first,  an  immediate 
speedup  in  watershed  and  river  basin 
planning  and  feasibility  study  efforts; 
second,  reconsideration  of  the  cost  allo- 
cation criteria  for  water  control  works 
applicable  to  flood  control;  and,  third,  a 
greatly  accelerated  and  expanded  na- 
tional program  of  water  resource  devel- 
opment. 

Finally,  I  have  called  for  the  Presi- 
dent's direct  leadership  in  the  develop- 
ment and  conservation  of  our  great  land 
and  water  resources.  This  I  regard  as 
urgently  needed,  for  we  need  bold  new 
plans  to  cut  through  the  conflicts  and  in- 
consistencies of  existing  resource  pro- 
grams in  order  to  face  up  to  the  mush- 
rooming requirements  of  the  Great 
Society. 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  my 
letter  to  President  Johnson : 

February  11,  1965. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Your  concern  for  the 
plight  of  the  disaster  victims  of  the  recent 
west  coast  flood  is  known  and  appreciated. 

You  will  be  interested  in  knowing  .that 
tragic  as  the  losses  have-  been,  the  threat  of  a 
recurrence  of  another  major  runoff  this  win- 
ter or  spring  is  a  real  possibility. 

While  the  action  taken  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  the  immediate  problem  has 
been  in  many  instances  most  praiseworthy, 
there  have  been  many  areas  of  indecision  and 
inaction  that  have  marred  the  record.  In  a 
separate  letter  which  I  have  signed  jointly 
with  Senator  Morse,  some  of  these  short- 
comings have  been  called  to  your  attention. 

As  to  the  long-range  problem,  I  have  given 
serious  study  to  an  appraisal  of  our  Federal 
responsibility  to  meet  the  major  new  con- 
siderations raised  by  this  unprecedented 
flood  and  recommend  to  you  the  following 
actions: 

First.  I  urge  an  immediate  speedup  in 
feasibility  studies  for  watershed  and  river 
basin  planning  programs  in  the  Paciflc 
Northwest  and  throughout  the  Nation. 

Second,  I  urge  an  immediate  review  of  the 
criteria  of  feasibility  and  cost  allocation  for 
water  projects,  taking  into  full  account  the 
fact  that  the  recent  floods  completely  de- 
molished the  "highest  flood  of  record"  con- 
cept. This  review  should  also  encompass  the 
criteria  for  the  allocation  of  existing  res- 
ervoir space  and  management  as  well  as 
x^hose  pertinent  to  allocations  at  initial  con- 
struction. 


Third,  I  urge  an  accelerated  schedule  of 
project  construction  in  those  areas  where 
recent  floods  have  pointed  up  the  complete 
inadequacy  or  lack  of  water  control  facili- 
ties. In  this  regard,  engineers  now  admit 
that  it  is  well  within  the  range  of  possibility 
that  should  the  same  conditions  that  caused 
the  recent  floods  recur  throughout  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Basin  the  resulting  disaster 
could  be  far  beyond  anything  anticipated  In 
present  assimiptions. 

Finally,  your  leadership  Is  greatly  needed 
in  the  development  and  conservation  of  our 
great  land  and  water  resources.  We  need 
bold  new  plans  to  cut  through  the  conflicts 
and  Inconsistencies  of  existing  resource  pro- 
grams and  face  up  to  the  mushrooming  re- 
quirements of  the  Great  Society. 

I  urge  yovir  immediate  consideration  of 
these  matters  that  are  of  such  vital  concern 
to  the  futxire  of  our  great  Nation,  and  am 
available  to  you  at  any  time  for  whatever 
help  I  can  be  In  the  furtherance  of  our 
mutual  Interests  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Al  Ullman, 
Member  of  Congress. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
U.S.  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the 
Record  a  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  New  Jersey  State  Senate  and  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  January  18  and  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1965,  respectively,  recommend- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion to  provide  that  no  person  shall  be 
a  Senator  or  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  shall  not  when 
elected  have  been  a  resident  of  that  State 
for  2  years  prior  to  election  to  office. 

This  resolution  is  an  expression  of 
thinking  representative  of  my  State  of 
New  Jersey,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  other 
States  will  take  similar  action  to  convey 
the  feeling  of  America's  citizens  in  this 
matter : 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolxjtion  7,  State  of 
New  Jersey 

Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  propose 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  provide  that 
no  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  shall 
not,  when  elected,  have  been  a  resident  of 
that  State  for  which  or  from  which  he  shall 
be  chosen  for  at  least  2  years  prior  to  such 
election 

(Introduced  January  18,  1965,  by  Senator 
Sandman,  without  reference) 

Whereas  It  appears  desirable  to  provide  In 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  addi- 
tional residential  requirements  for  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  {the  General  Assembly  concurring)  : 

1.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
memorialized  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
required  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  provide  that  no  person  shall  be  a  Senator 


or  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  shall  not,  when  elected,  have  been  a 
resident  of  that  State  for  which  or  from 
which  he  shall  be  chosen  for  at  least  2  years 
prior  to  such  election. 

2.  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate  cause 
a  duly  attested  copy  of  this  resolution  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
Senators  from  New  Jersey,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  elected  from  New  Jersey. 

I  hereby  certify  the  above  to  be  a  true 
copy  of  resolution  adopted  by  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature. 

Henry  H.  Patterson, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  STRONGER 
WATER  POLLUTION  LAWS 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
frightening  thought  that  future  genera- 
tions of  our  people  might  not  even  have 
enough  clean  water  to  drink  let  alone 
enjoy  such  activities  as  swimming  and 
fishing  has  prompted  me  to  introduce 
a  bill  today  which  will  provide  tighter 
government  control  in  the  area  of  water 
pollution. 

The  vital  Importance  of  waging  a  war 
against  such  water  pollution  was 
brought  out  by  President  Lyndon  B, 
Johnson  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage. He  summoned  all  of  us  to  help 
beautify  America  and  end  the  poison- 
ing of  our  rivers. 

I  am  introducing  this,  bill  only  2  days 
before  the  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee opens  its  hearings  on  water  pollu- 
tion. My  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Congress- 
man John  A.  Blatnik,  will  chair  those 
hearings.  Because  of  his  role  in  fighting 
water  pollution,  Mr.  Blatnik  has  been 
dubbed  by  colleagues  In  Congress  as  "Mr. 
Water  Pollution  Control."  I  would  like 
to  pay  further  tribute  to  Mr.  Blatnik's 
important  cause  by  introducing  a  water 
pollution  bill  which  is  similar  to  his. 

Unfortunately,  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion take  their  supply  of  unpolluted 
water  for  granted.  It  does  not  just  hap- 
pen. Water  pollution  does  not  stand  still 
and  without  stronger  Federal  enforce- 
ment and  control  in  the  area  of  water 
pollution  we  face  the  very  grim  prospect 
of  losing  that  battle. 

As  grave  as  it  is  in  the  Nation,  water 
pollution  is  even  a  more  serious  problem 
in  the  central  New  Jersey  area.  In  ad- 
dition to  being  situated  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  we  have  numerous  other  rivers, 
bays,  and  lakes  in  this  region.  As  sub- 
urban dwellings  increase,  they  produce 
an  ever-increasing  pollution  problem. 


FREEDOM  FOR  LITHUANIA 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  New  Jersey  fMr.  RodinoI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fate 
of  the  many  captive  nations  now  under 
the  thumb  of  international  communism 
becomes  an  increasingly  important  issue 
each  day,  for  each  day  the  Communists 
try  to  extend  their  power  further.  None 
of  us  can  rest  until  these  captive  peoples 
have  gained  the  freedom  to  select  their 
own  governments  and  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty.  So  today,  on  this  47th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania,  I  extend  a  prayer 
that  the  Lithuanian  people  will  soon  be 
liberated  from  their  present  captivity 
and  will  again  be  a  free  and  independent 
people. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Lithuanian  Council  of  New  Jersey 
on  February  13, 1965,  and  by  the  Lithua- 
nian-Americans of  Kearny  and  Harri- 
son, N.J.,  on  February  14,  1965 : 

Whereas  this  year  also  marks  the  25th  year 
of  Soviet  occupation  and  subjugation  of 
Lithuania  and  oppression  and  exploitation  of 
Lithuanians  residing  in  their  homeland;  and 

Whereas  during  this  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury the  Soviets  have  continuously  strived 
to  obtain  recognition  by  the  free  world  of 
their  forcible  seizure  and  annexation  of 
Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  States  of  Lat- 
via and  Estonia;  and 

Whereas  our  brother  and  sister  Lithua- 
nians in  Lithuania  are  suffering  under  con- 
stant Soviet  pressures  to  denationalize  them 
and  to  russify  and  sovietlze  their  country 
and   their   children:    Now,   therefore,   be   it 

Resolved — 

1.  To  appeal  to  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  firmly  restate  and  vigorously  pro- 
mote in  all  diplomatic  dealings  with  the 
Kremlin,  as  well  as  in  the  United  Nations  and 
elsewhere,  the  restoration  of  the  freedom  and 
Independence  of  Lithuania; 

2.  To  ask  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Instruct  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  to  urge  the  special  commit- 
tee of  the  United  Nations  dealing  with  the 
liquidation  of  colonialism  "in  all  Its  forms 
and  Implications"  to  Investigate  the  Soviet 
colonialism  in  Lithuania; 

3.  To  urge  that  Radio  Free  Europe  extend 
its  programing  by  including  broadcasts  in 
the  Lithuanian  language: 

4.  To  assure  the  Lithuanian  people  pres- 
ently suffering  under  Soviet  occupation  of 
our  unswerving  determination  to  spare  no 
efforts  and  sacrifices  for  the  attainment  of 
the  sacred  goal  of  the  Lithuanian  nation — 
total  freedom  and  Independence; 

5.  To  support  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, aimed  at  the  establishment  In  Eu- 
rope and  elsewhere  of  a  Just  and  enduring 
peace,  based  on  the  Inalienable  right  of  the 
respective  peoples  to  governments  of  their 
own  choosing  within  their  own  free  and  in- 
dependent homelands;  and 

6.  That  we  send  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  copies 
thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  our  U.S. 
Senators  and  Members  of  Congress,  and  to 
the  press. 

Valentinas    Melinis, 

Chairman. 

Albin  S.  Teeciokas, 

Secretary. 


We.  Lithuanian-Americans  of  Kearny  and 
Harrison,  N.J.,  who  are  solemnly  met  here 
on  this  14th  day  of  February  1965,  In  Our 
Lady  of  Sorrows  Lithuanian  R.C.  Church 
auditorium.  Kearny,  N.J..  and  who  are  loyal 
American  citizens  of  Lithuanian  origin,  to- 
gether with  other  American  friends  and 
sympathizers,  have  unanimously  adopted 
the  following  resolution  for  con-^ideration  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

resolxjtion  on  the  occasion  of  the  47TH 
commemoration  of  LITHUANIAN  INDE- 
PENDENCE 

Voicing  once  more  our  indignation  and  our 
protest  against  the  brutal  suppression  by 
Soviet  Russia  of  Lithuania's  Independence, 
her  forcible  Incorporation  Into  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  her  transformation  into  a  Soviet 
colonial  possession; 

Recalling  the  stand  taken  by  the  both 
great  political  parties  of  our  country  as 
expressed  In  their  electoral  platforms  of 
1964; 

Pointing  out  that  the  global  surge  toward 
national  Independence  poses  a  particular 
challenge  to  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  countries  to  press  for  the  restora- 
tion to  Lithuania  of  a  free  exercise  of  the 
right  to  self-determination  and  of  the  re- 
spect for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedom:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved — 

1.  To  appeal  to  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  firmly  to  restate  and  vigorously  to 
promote  In  diplomatic  dealings  with  the 
Kremlin,  as  well  as  In  the  United  Nations 
and  elsewhere,  the  restoration  of  the  Inde- 
pendence and  freedom  of  Lithuania; 

2.  To  ask  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Instruct  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  to  urge  the  Special  Committee 
of  the  United  Nations  dealing  with  the  liqui- 
dation of  colonialism  "in  all  its  forms  and 
implications."  to  Investigate  the  Soviet 
colonialism  in  Lithuania; 

3.  To  urge  that  the  Free  Europe  Radio 
extend  its  program  by  Including  broadcasts 
In  the  Lithuanian  language; 

4.  To  assure  the  Lithuanian  people  under 
Soviet  occupation  of  our  unswerving  deter- 
mination to  spare  no  effor^' Xnd  sacrifices 
for  the  attainment  of  the  "sactied  goal  of  the 
Lithuanian  nation — its  Independence  and 
freedom;  and 

5.  To  support  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, aiming  at  the  establishment  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere  of  a  Just  and  durable 
peace,  based  on  the  Inalienable  right  of  the 
respective  peoples  to  governments  of  their 
own  choice. 

Rev.  John  Scharntts, 
Pastor     of     Our     Lady     of     Sorrows 
Lithuanian    R.C.    Church,    Kearny, 
N.J. 

Peter  W.  Velevas, 
Councilman,  Kearny,  NJ. 
John  J.  Salvest. 
Attorney  at  Law  of  New  Jersey. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 

vn 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues, 
part  vn  of  the  excellent  series  of  articles 


appearing  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une on  "New  York  City  in  Crisis." 

The  following  installment  is  from  the 
January  28,  1965,  edition  of  the  Tribune 
and  describes  conditions  in  Harlem: 
Harlem  Dread:  Leaders'  Flight,  Growimo 
Decay 
(By  Barry  Gottehrer  and  Claude  Lewis) 
(This  is  the  greatest  city  in  the  world,  but 
to  an  increasing  number  of  its  citizens  It  Is 
no  longer  the  greatest  place  In  which  to  live. 
Hundreds  of  these  citizens  have  been  tele- 
phoning and  writing  to  the  Herald  Tribune 
since  the  investigative  series  "New  York  City 
In  Crisis"  began  Monday.  The  tenor  of  their 
responses  suggests  that  there  is  a  hope  that 
out  of  criticism  can  come  renewed  civic  crea- 
tivity, a  meaningful  reform  that  can  permit 
people  like  the  Alexander  Jameses — whose 
story  is  told  In  today's  article — to  return  to 
the  city  and  live  meaningful,  satisfying 
lives.) 

Godfred  Cambridge,  the  talented  Negro 
comedian,  frequently  tells  the  story  of  a  Ne- 
gro who,  after  years  of  struggling  against 
prejudice  and  Indifference,  finally  decides  to 
break  out  of  Harlem  and  move  to  the  sub- 
urbs. 

"Once  this  guy  sees  a  few  trees,  some  grass, 
and  a  clean  street,"  the  comedian  says,  "he 
becomes  so  white  he  has  to  take  Negro  les- 
sons in  order  to  communicate  with  his  own 
brother  he  left  behind  in  Harlem." 

It  is  a  funny  story — one  that  Invariably 
draws  laughter  from  both  whites  and  Ne- 
groes— but  it  is  also  a  meaningful  one.  And 
at  the  heart  of  its  meaning  Is  a  truth  that 
threatens  to  turn  Harlem's  already  troubled 
present  Into  a  nightmarish  future. 

Because  of  the  city  government's  past  In- 
difference, present  inadequacy,  and  future 
uncertainty  in  dealing  with  the  worsening 
problems  of  Harlem,  Bedford-Stuyvesant, 
and  its  other  ghettos.  New  York  City's  Ne- 
gro middle  class  seems  on  the  verge  of  giving 
up. 

In  Increasing  numbers.  Its  members  are 
deserting  the  slimis  that  jjoison  the  mind  as 
well  as  the  body,  the  Inferior  schools,  the 
rat-infested  tenements,  the  prejudice  and 
the  corruption  for  suburbia — and,  unfortu- 
nately in  a  great  many  Instances,  a  whole  new 
set  of  problems.  Yet,  to  almost  every  single 
one  of  the  233.000  Negroes  who  live  in  cen- 
tral Harlem  and  to  many  of  the  856,000 
others,  who  live  elsewhere  In  the  city,  a  few 
trees,  a  few  blades  of  grass,  and  a  clean  street 
would  offer  an  Immediate  improvement. 

"What  was  the  point  of  remaining  in  the 
city  when  they  made  it  so  obvious  that  we 
weren't  wanted?"  asks  Alexander  James  Jr.. 
an  electrical  engineer  who  left  the  city  for 
Mlddletown,  N.J.,  last  year.  "There  wasn't 
one  sign,  one  Indication  that  we  were  de- 
sirable citizens — and  believe  me,  we  looked. 
Somehow,  It's  not  enough  Just  to  be  tol- 
erated." 

Alexander  James.  Jr.  is  not  a  racist  and 
he  Is  not  an  outspoken  civil  rights  leader. 
He  is  simply  a  31-year-old  New  Yorker  who 
learned  that  because  he  was  Negro  and  be- 
cause he  wasn't  rich  he  had  to  look  else- 
where for  a  good  life  for  himself  and  his 
family. 

"Housing  in  Harlem  Is  bad  and  the  educa- 
tional system  is  about  the  worst  In  the  city," 
he  says.  "There's  not  much  to  keep  the 
middle-income  families  In  Harlem.  The  en- 
vironment isn't  generally  conducive  to  high 
aspirations.  That's  the  main  reason  people 
are  moving  away.  I  think  it  would  be  great 
If  many  more  stayed,  Including  myself,  and 
worked  for  the  good  of  the  commxmlty,  but 
we  must  consider  our  kids." 

City  hall  ofllclals  and  civic  leaders  con- 
stantly express  concern  over  the  loss  of  800,- 
000  middle-class  whites  and  the  Influx  of 
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rule  their  own  nation ;  they  had  won  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  world: 
they  had  a  right  to  be  proud  of  their 
..  achievements  as  a  nation.  This  being 
true,  what  rationalization  can  there  be 
for  the  Soviet  conquest  other  than  its 
compulsive  drive  to  expand  the  borders 
of  communism.  This  is  a  thought  we 
must  all  bear  in  mind  during  these  days 
of  so-called  peaceful  coexistence. 

To  the  Lithuanian  people  here  in  the 
United  States,  in  Western  Europe,  and 
in  their  own  homeland,  I,  threfore,  ex- 
tend my  warmest  congratulations  on  this 
their  day  of  national  commemoration. 
May  they  be  given  the  inner  strength  to 
bear  their  oppression  manfully,  and  let 
me  say  that  we" all  look  forward  to  that 
day  when  the  principle  of  self-determi- 
nation will  be  a  respected  universal  prin- 
ciple for  all  mankind. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lithu- 
anian Independence  Day  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant Lithuanian  national  holiday. 
It  symbolizes  the  culmination  of  their 
long  and  ceaseless  struggle,  often  against 
forbidding  odds,  for  their  national  goal. 
Its  annual  celebration  signifies  that,  even 
though  more  than  two  decades  ago  Lith- 
uanians lost  their  independence  and 
have  been  living  under  the  worst  of  tyr- 
annies, they  still  cling  to  their  ideals, 
freedom,  and  independence.  Naturally, 
one  of  the  best  and  perhaps  the  most  ef- 
fective way  to  keep  the  spirit  of  freedom 
alive  among  the  Lithuanians  is  by  ob- 
serving and  celebrating  their  independ- 
ence day. 

,  On  February  16.  1918,  as  the  Lithu- 
anian people  asserted  their  freedom'  and 
proclaimed  their  independence,  they  saw 
the  dawn  of  a  new,  brighter,  and  better 
day  for  them:  in  their  freedom  a  new  era 
of  peace  and  joy  was  ushered  in  for  them 
in  their  homeland.  And  they  felt  that 
it  was  up  to  them  to  make  the  very  best 
of  the  opportunity  thus  offered  to  them, 
proving  to  their  friends  that  they  were 
worthy  of  the  reward,  of  their  national 
independence.  Today  the  47th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day 
evokes  memories  of  joy  and  happiness, 
of  peace  and  prosperity  that  was  the  lot 
of  Lithuania  during  the  interwar  years, 
until  all  that  was  ruined  and  they  were 
robbed  of  their  freedom  by  the  greedy 
men  in  the  Kremlin.  On  the  observance 
of  the  anniversai-y  of  that  historic  event 
vv-e  are  fully  aware  that  for  more  than 
two  decades  Lithuanians  have  not  kndwn 
freedom.  But  we  are  heartened  by  the 
fact  that  they  fervently  cherish  and 
nurse  their  love  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  crucial  period  when  the  free  world 
is  engaged  in  a  supreme  effort  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  world  communism  in  Asia. 
Africa,  and  Latin  America,  we  often  tend 
to  forget  those  courageous  peoples  in 
parts  of  Europe  who  have  lost  this 
struggle  and  have  succumbed  to  the 
forces  of  oppression  and  tyranny. 

Included  in  this  assemblage  of  con- 
quered nations  are  the  gallant  Lithua- 
nians who  celebrated  their  47th  anniver- 
sary of  independence  on  February  16. 


This  independence  was  unfortunately 
short  lived,  lasting  only  22  years. 

The  independent  Lithuania  was  cre- 
ated as  a  sovereign  state  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  first  world  holocaust  of  this 
century  and  was  crushed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  major  world  conflict. 

The  stoic  Lithuanians,  however,  were 
not  defeated  in  spirit  nor  in  th2ir  resolve 
to  regain  their  independence.  For  over 
125  years  prior  to  their  initial  inde- 
pendence, they  had  suffered  almost  vir- 
tual slavery  at  the  hands  of  several 
European  powers  but  their  desire,  dur- 
ing this  time,  for  freedom  continuously 
prevailed.  On  June  23,  1941,  these  cou- 
rageous people  staged  a  revolution  and 
declared  themselves  sovereign.  They 
were,  however,  ignored  and  were  occu- 
pied by  the  Nazis  for  2  years  until  In  the 
summer  of  1944,  they  were  once  again 
occupied  by  Soviet  troops  and  oppres- 
sion. The  Soviet  powers  then  attempted 
a  semblance  of  legitimacy  by  their  typi- 
cal ruse  in  proclaiming  Lithuania  to  be  a 
component  republic  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  free  world,  however,  can  easily  see 
through  this  sham  and  is  fully  cogni- 
zant of  the  deep  and  continuing  desire 
of  the  Lithuanians  to  once  again  become 
a  free  and  sovereign  state  ana  to  take 
their  rightful  place  in  the  family  of  free 
nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lithuanians  only  de- 
sire to  live  in  peace  and  freedom  and  to 
pursue,  once  again,  the  process  of  nation- 
building  that  was  so  ruthlessly  sup- 
pressed. These  are  industrious  and  hard 
working  people  who,  if  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, could  build  a  strong  and  prosper- 
ous nation. 

Thus,  as  I  am  honored  to  join  with 
other  Americans  and  all  freedom  loving 
people  in  celebrating  the  independence 
of  Lithuania.  Let  us  reaflBrm  our  de- 
termination to  work  for  that  day  when 
the  Lithuanians,  as  well  as  all  enslaved 
peoples  in  the  other  Baltic  and  Eastern 
European  states,  may  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  tyranny  and  once  again  live  as  free 
men  and  women,  enjoying  the  freedom 
which  they  so  richly  deserve  and  work- 
ing side  by  side  with  all  free  nations  to 
create  a  better  and  more  prosperous 
world. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  independ- 
ence day  celebrations  have  different  sig- 
nificance to  different  countries.  The 
meanings  such  celebrations  embody  and 
the  messages  they  convey  vary  greatly. 
Those  fortunate  peoples  who  have  sel- 
dom had  to  struggle  for  their  freedom 
in  their  homeland  do  not  generally  cele- 
brate their  independence  days.  Others 
who  have  taken  their  freedom  for 
granted  and  have  a  rather  vague  idea 
about  its  meaning  and  significance  cele- 
brate it  in  a  perfunctory  manner  and 
let  it  go  at  that.  But  with  certain  peo- 
ples it  is  a  different,  serious,  and  solemn 
matter;  for  them  it  is  their  national 
holiday,  and  as  such  they  celebrate  it 
with  due  solemnity  and  proper  decorum. 
This  is  particularly  so  with  peoples  who 
in  the  past  had  their  freedom  and  en- 
joyed national  independence,  but 
through  some  freakish  turn  of  fortune, 
they  had  lost  their  independence  and 


had  become  subjects  of  foreign  over- 
lords in  their  homelands,  and  then  once 
more  they  regained  their  independence. 
To  them  the  celebrations  of  independ- 
ence days  seem  to  be  of  immense  signifl. 
cance.  This  is  true  in  the  case  of  the 
Lithuanian  peoples. 

As  the  result  of  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion of  1917  Lithuanians  attained  their 
national  goal  by  proclaiming  their  in- 
dependence on  February  16,  1918,  and 
then  set  up  the  Lithuanian  Republic. 
Then  for  about  22  years  they  toiled,  and 
enjoyed  their  freedom,  and  of  course 
celebrated  annually  their  independence 
day  in  their  independent  country.  Since 
the  outbreak  of  the  last  war,  however, 
everything  went  wrong  as  far  as  small 
states  in  Eastern  Europe  were  concerned, 
and  then  began  the  Lithuanian  tragedy 
Very  early  in  the  war  they  lost  their 
independence  and  were  enslaved  by  the 
Soviet  agents.  Thus  for  more  than  25 
years  these  people  have  been  deprived  of 
their  most  elementary  rights,  their  free- 
dom, and  today  they  are  suffering  under 
Communist  tyranny.  On  the  47th  anni- 
versary of  Lithuanian  independence  day 
we  all  hope  and  pray  for  their  freedom. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
16  marked  the  47th  anniversai-y  of  the 
Lithuanian  declaration  of  independence. 
On  that  day  in  1918:  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  over  four  centuries  were 
realized.  That  the  spirit  of  the  Lithua- 
nian people  had  not  flagged  long  before  is 
a  remarkable  tribute  to  their  indomitable 
will  and  their  craving  for  freedom  and 
self-determination.  That  they  demon- 
strated, after  120  years  of  alien  rule,  a 
great  capacity  for  democratic  govern- 
ment, for  cultural  achievement,  and  for 
responsibility  in  world  affairs,  makes  it 
all  the  more  painful  to  find  their  nation 
once  more  subjected  to  foreign  tyranny. 

One  might  wonder  at  the  apparent 
viability  of  the  Lithuanian  people,  brutal- 
ized as  they  are  by  the  Soviet  Union;  it 
might  be  reasoned  that  this  suppression 
would  be  unbearable  galling  because 
Lithuania  has  a  traditional  reverence  for 
political  and  religious  freedom.  How- 
ever, let  no  man  be  deluded  by  the  ab- 
sence of  a  bloody  revolution  since  the 
country's  annexation  by  Russia  in  1940. 
History  shows  that  Lithuanian  nation- 
alism has  not  always  manifested  itself 
in  aiTiied  revolts.  For  instance,  in  the 
16th  century,  recognizing  the  common 
threat  from  the  east,  the  Lithuanians 
reluctantly  concluded  a  political  union 
with  Poland.  However,  they  were  care- 
ful to  retain  their  own  government, 
having  its  own  treasury,  armed  forces, 
and  law  courts.  And  the  distinct  and 
rich  Lithuanian  culture  was  carefully 
preserved,  and  actually  enjoyed  its 
greatest  development  during  the  political 
am.algamation  with  Poland.  True,  this 
courageous  people  revolted  often  against 
czarist  oppressors,  in  the  full  knowledge 
that  if  unsuccessful  they  would  experi- 
ence even  greater  cruelty  and  reprisals. 
But  the  Lithuanians  have  an  unusual 
capacity  for  passive  resistance,  and  it  is 
this  quality  which  sustains  them  now, 
and  in  which  the  Kremlin  can  find  no 
solace  or  comfort. 
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HEALTH  'CARE  FOR  THE  AGED: 
KING -ANDERSON  OFFERS  LITTLE 
AND  AT  A  HEAVY  COST— HER- 
LONG-CURTIS  ELDERCARE  HELPS 
THE  AGED  WITH  HIGH  MEDICAL 
EXPENSES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  rec- 
ogfiized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
introduced  H.R.  3728  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  I  was  asked  by  television  newcasters 
whether  this  was  designed  to  defeat 
medicare.  I  replied  that  I  did  not  know 
what  "medicare"  was,  other  than  a  label, 
and  that  I  was  not  interested  in  beating 
anything.  I  was  interested  in  solving 
the  remaining  problems  that  need  solu- 
tion in  the  field  of  health  c-are  for  the 
aged,  and  I  thought  H.R.  3728  would 
accomplish  this  result. 

LETS    TELL    THE   TRUTH 

It  seems  the  order  of  the  day  to  have 
bills  labeled  "truth  in."  There  is  the 
•truth-in-lending"  bill,  the  "truth-in- 
packaging"  bill.  I  think  we  need  truth 
in  labeling  bills  because  there  is  so  much 
untruth  in  the  labels  used  today,  begin- 
ning with  the  two  "truth  in  '  bills  I  have 
mentioned. 

Now,  what  is  medicare?  What  is  the 
King-Anderson  bill,  King-Anderson  No. 
1  version,  or  King-Anderson  No.  10  ver- 
sion now  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee? 

Is  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
which  began  meeting  on  January  27 — 
and  is  still  meeting  to  consider  the  King- 
Anderson  bill — studying  something  or  is 
it  merely  passing  time?  If  it  is  studying 
something,  what  is  it  studying?  If  it  is 
not  studying  something,  why  does  it  not 
just  vote  out  "medicare,"  or  this  latest 
version  of  the  King -Anderson  bill? 
There  are  ample  votes  for  the  label. 

The  answer  is,  there  are  serious  diffi- 
culties involved  in  getting  at  the  prob- 
lems in  health  care  for  the  aged,  not  the 
least  of  which  are  identifying  honestly 
what  the  problems  are  and  what  they 
are  not.  H.R.  1,  the  latest  administra- 
tion-sponsored version  of  the  King- 
Anderson  bill,  is  150  pages  long.  What 
do  these  pages  reveal,  just  words  or 
problems? 

RUBBERSTAMP 

The  basic  issue  involved  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  deliberations  on  the  problem 
of  health  care  for  the  aged  is  not  this 
social  problem,  important  as  it  may  be. 
The  basic  issue  involved  is  whether  Con- 
gress is  to  live  up  to  the  concept  of  being 
a  study  and  deliberative  body  or  is  to  be 
merely  a  rubbei*stamp  to  pass  out  legis- 
lation which  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  has  decided  is  good  for  the 
people.  Is  Congress  job  to  look  beneath 
the  label  of  proposals  to  be  certain  that 


what  is  in  the  bottle  has  been  properly 
described  on  the  label  ?  As  I  put  it  to  the 
newscasters,  are  the  contents  under  the 
pretty  label  sarsaparilla,  colored  water, 
or  poison? 

Is  the  process  of  legislation  merely  to 
be  one  where  the  President  decides  what 
is  good  for  the  people  and  then,  with  his 
ability  to  utilize  the  news  media,  to  de- 
velop popular  support  for  this  program, 
through  attractive  labeling,  packaging, 
and  advertising,  thus  forcing  the  pro- 
gram through  the  Congress?  This  is 
what  increasingly  is  going  on.  Congress 
has  been  all  too  often  pictured  as  a  body 
of  obstructionists,  not  students,  uncon- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  the  people; 
as  a  body  which  must  be  pressured  to  do 
the  right  thing  for  the  people.  This  is 
particularly  the  label  given  to  the  so- 
called  conservatives  in  the  Congress. 

Now,  are  conservatives  students,  inter- 
ested in  the  people  and  in  solving  social 
problems,  or  are  they  truly  merely  ob- 
structionists li\ang  in  the  past,  hoping 
for  the  good  old  days  to  return,  and  out 
of  touch  with  modern  reality?  I  am  a 
conservative  so,  of  course,  I  resent  this 
as  a  false  label. 

If  the  news  media  had  in  the  past  or 
would  now  report  the  testimony  and 
cross  examination  of  the  witnesses  now 
appearing  before  the  Ways  and  Meaiis 
Committee  on  health  care  for  the  aged, 
the  public  would  have  some  basis  to  make 
up  their  own  minds  on  whether  we  have 
been  or  are  now  studying,  or  twiddling 
our  thumbs.  It  is  fairly  easy  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  questions  posed  by  the 
committee  members  are  important  or 
merely  time  consuming.  If  the  news 
media  would  report  the  problems  as  they 
are  raised,  studied  and  being  debated, 
many  people  in  the  general  public  with 
knowledge  in  specific  areas  could  assist 
us  in  coming  up  with  better  answers.  As 
it  is,  the  public  can  contribute  little  or 
nothing  to  the  solution  of  the  problems, 
nor  can  many  Members  of  the  Congress 
who  are  equally  in  the  dark  do  much  to 
help  those  of  us  in  the  committee. 

THE    DILEMMA HIGH    TAXES    AND    LOW 

BENEFITS 

Two  problems  face  the  administration 
as  it  seeks  to  press  through  H.R.  1,  and 
these  two  problems  clearly  reveal  them- 
selves to  be  two  horns  going  in  opposite 
directions,  a  dilemma. 

I  asked  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Wilbur  J.  Cohen, 
if  he  and  his  associates  had  been  in  con- 
ference with  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  and  the  economists 
in  the  Treasury  Department  about  the 
economic  impact  that  might  result  if  we 
were  to  increase  the  payroll  tax  from  a 
$4,800  base  to  a  $5,600  base  and  raise  the 
rate  to  where,  in  1972,  it  w^ould  be  well 
over  10  percent  of  payroll,  probably  11 
percent.    He  answered: 

Indeed  we  have.  Congressman  Curtis,  we 
have  been  in  rather  constant  conference  with 
them  during  the  months  of  November  and 
December  on  this  matter.  This  is  one  reason 
we  have  cut  back  on  the  benefits  in  the  bill. 

Cut  back,  I  might  state,  on  the  bene- 
fits in  the  bill  which  was  in  conference 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  at  the 


time  the  Congress  adjourned  last  year. 
This  is  one  horn  of  the  dilemma. 

A  PUBLIC  OUTCP.Y 

Two  Congressmen  representing  big 
city  areas  who  are  committed  to  voting 
out  the  label,  whatever  is  in  the  pack- 
age— and,  incidentally,  who  attend  prac- 
tically none  of  the  Ways  and  Means  ses- 
sions—have said  to  me,  "We  are  really 
going  to  catch  it  when  H.R.  1  becomes 
law  because  the  people  think  there  are 
great  benefits  in  the  bill  for  them.  When 
they  find  out  the  benefits  are  so  limited 
and  that  they  will  get  little  or  nothing, 
they  will  blame  us." 

NOT   COVERED THE    COSTLY    ILLNESS 

This  is  true,  the  benefits  in  the  bill  are 
strictly  limited  to   people  over  65  and 
they  will  cover,  on  an  average,  less  than 
25  percent  of  the  medical  expenses  of  a 
person  over  65  experiencing  a  costly  ill- 
ness.   The  real  problem  for  people  over 
65  is  what  we  call  catastrophic  medical 
illness.    Indeed,  the  problem  for  all  fami- 
lies is  not  the  average  medical  expenses 
a  year — this  average  for  people  over  65 
runs  about  $350  to  $360— but  the  pro- 
longed illness  whicli  riuis  into  thousands 
of  dollars  of  expense.    H.R.  1  limits  its 
benefits  to  60  days  in  the  hospital  be- 
cause— the  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Department  spokesmen  say —only  3 
to  5  percent  of  people  over  65  stay  in  the 
hospital  beyond  60  days.    My  rejoinder 
is,  but  these  are  the  very  ones  who  have 
the  major  problem.    These  are  the  cases 
that  anyone  can  recite,  and  you  your- 
selves recite  them,  that  create  the  social 
problem.    A    catastrophic    illness    can 
break  even  a  family  of  fairly  well  to  do 
resources.    H.R.  1  does  nothing  for  these 
people — they  are  to  be  taken  care  of  by 
Kerr-Mills  and  our  present  welfare  pro- 
grams even  if  H.R.  1  becomes  law. 

WHAT    IS    THE    PROBLEM?    WHAT 
ARE    THE    REMEDIES? 

Tlie  problems  of  health  care  for  the 
aged  largely  arise  because  of  the  success, 
not  the  failure  or  inadequacy,  of  the 
health  care  system  in  our  society.  Our 
people  are  living  10  to  15  years  longer 
than  was  anticipated  at  the  time  of  their 
birth.  The  problem  is  an  economic  prob- 
lem, not  a  medical  problem.  Medically 
the  problem  could  be  solved,  by  just  not 
advancing  any  further  in  developing 
drugs,  medical  equipment,  surgical  tech- 
niques, medical  knowledge;  leveling  off 
on  our  medical  progress  until  our  econ- 
omies catch  up  with  us.  Or.  just  go  back 
30  years  to  the  state  of  medical  knowl- 
edge then.  People  would  not  have  to  fi- 
nance an  extra  10  to  15  years  of  life. 
It  is  important  to  point  this  out,  because 
there  are  arguments  advanced  that  the 
United  States  is  behind  the  times  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  developed  economy 
in  the  world  which  does  not  have  a  com- 
prehensive governmental  program  for 
taking  care  of  the  medical  costs  of  its 
people.  This  is  true  but.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  United  States,  aside  from  hav- 
ing a  topnotch  health  care  system  prob- 
ably the  best  in  the  world,  is  the  Mecca 
for  the  medical  scholar.  This  is  where 
the  scientific  breakthroughs  into  the  un- 
known are  occurring.    I  argue  that  it  is 
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not  by  accident  that  innovation  occurs 
where  freedom  exists  and  that  it  is 
damped  where  the  benevolent  but  dead- 
ening hand  of  the  powerful  central  po- 
litical mechanism  has  been  peraiitted  to 
intervene. 

If  the  problem  is  economic,  what  is 
its  solution?  I  have  argued  that  the  so- 
lution lies  in  a  three-pronged  thrust  on 
the  part  of  all  our  society,  not  just  the 
governmental  sector.  First,  it  lies  in 
having  available  adequate  low-cost  facil- 
ities for  our  older  population.  There  still 
are  not  sufficient  safe,  healthy,  modern, 
economic,  and  therefore,  low-cost  nurs- 
ing homes  and  other  type  living  quarters 
for  people  over  65.  I  say  still  because,  in 
1960. 1  was  able  to  have  enacted  into  law 
an  FHA  guarantee  program  for  the  con- 
struction of  private  nursing  homes  which 
met  these  criteria.  I  tried  to  per- 
suade lending  institutions  to  lend  money 
to  have  these  facilities  built,  only  to  be 
told  that  these  were  "single  purpose 
structures,"  which  they  are.  but  I  ar- 
gued "a  purpose  which  will  be  with  us 
for  decades  to  come."  Failing  in  my 
ai-peal  to  the  private  sector,  I  sought  to 
utilize  the  political  mechanism  to  accom- 
plish what  I  thought  was  needed  to  meet 
this  important  aspect  of  the  social  prob- 
lem. I  am  happy  to  report  that  since 
the  bill  has  become  law  we  have  built 
approximately  100.000  new  nursing  home 
beds  and  now  most  of  this  building  is 
being  done  without  the  governmental 
guarantee  because  the  private  lenders 
have  seen  that  this  is  a  good  economic 
and  social  investment.  The  rate  of 
building  new  nursing  home  beds  is  prob- 
ably now  close  to  50.000  a  year.  In  1957 
the  average  member  of  the  American 
Nursing  Home  Association  operated  only 
18  beds.  1964  data  shows  the  average 
member  now  has  a  facility  averaging  91 
beds.  I  might  add.  I  got  Uttle,  or  no 
help,  in  this  matter  from  the  HEW  of- 
ficials. I  am  happy  to  state,  however, 
,the  Forand  bill  of  1960.  which  did  not 
cover  •  nursing  home  benefits,  was 
amended  with  HEW  approval  to  include 
them,  and  the  subsequent  versions  of 
medicare.  King-Anderson  No.  1  through 
No.  1-0.  have  included  this  important 
area. 

Second.  We  still  need  more  people  with 
nursing  and  medical  skills,  particularly 
of  the  "home  care"  variety,  the  Visiting 
Nurse  technique.  Much  is  being  done  in 
the  private  sector,  but  not  enough. 
Since  1917,  w^e  have  had  a  Federal  aid 
to  vocational  education  program — woe- 
fully obsolete.  I  might  add,  because  its 
main  thrust  was  to  train  people  in  agri- 
cultural skills.  Through  recent  legisla- 
tion, a  number  of  interested  Congress- 
men and  myself  were  able  to  extend  the 
vocational  education  program  to  include 
training  for  practical  nursing.  Again,  I 
am  happy  to  report,  the  more  recent  ver- 
sions of  medicare  include  provisions  for 
homje  care  treatment.  The  conserva- 
tives do  have  their  impact  from  time  to 
time. 

Third.  We  still  need  a  wider  coverage 
of  health  insurance,  with  better  quality 
and  variety.  Primarily  we  need  more 
catastrophic  health  insurance  to  take 
care  of  the  major  medical  expenses 
which  is  a  dangerous  risk  to  which  all 


families  are  subject.  We  also  should 
further  concentrate  on  prepaid  health 
insurance — that  is,  health  insurance  the 
premiums  for  which  are  prepaid  during 
the  working  years  so  that  at  the  time 
of  retirement  this  matter  is  largely  out 
of  the  p-crson's  budget. 

NOT    INSURANCE 

H  R.  1  does  not  provide  prepaid  health 
insurance,  and  those  who  claim  it  does 
are  putting  a  false  label  on  their  prod- 
uct. Prepaid  insurance  of  any  sort  re- 
quires creating  a  fund  into  which  these 
prepaid  funds  go.  This  fund  should  be 
invested.  There  is  no  fund  created  by 
H.R.  1.  The  term  "prepayment"  is  some- 
times used  to  describe  ordinary  term 
health  insurance — it  means  you  prepay 
against  the  risk  that  you  may  have  a 
medical  bill  in  that  year.  This  is  not 
ti-ue  prepayment.  Furthermore,  H.R.  1 
does  not  even  have  that  kind  of  prepay- 
ment. Under  H.R.  1,  persons  will  pay 
a  payroll  tax  during  their  working  years 
but  will  gain  no  benefits  until  they  reach 
the  age  of  65.  Their  "insurance"  then 
will  not  be  paid  for  by  the  funds  they 
have  been  paying  in,  because  those 
"funds"  will  have  already  been  paid  out; 
but — hopefully — their  "insurance"  will 
be  paid  with  the  payroll  taxes  that  the 
next  generation  will  then  be  currently 
paying.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  makes  no  bones 
about  this.  This  is  not  insurance  as  the 
the  general  public  understands  insur- 
ance, the  contracting  for  and  the  quality 
of  which  is  regulated  strictly  by  the  50 
State  insurance  commissioners.  It  is 
social-insurance,  and  the  hyphen  must 
always  be  used  to  keep  the  label  honest. 
This  "social-insurance"  depends  for  its 
actuarial  soundness  on  its  being  compul- 
sory and  its  proponents  argue  that  it 
must  also  be  practically  universal  in  the 
society.  It  can  be  compulsory  only 
through  utilizing  the  powers  of  Govern- 
ment, and  yet  one  generation  cannot,  un- 
der our  form  of  government,  or,  indeed, 
from  any  practical  standpoint,  bind  an- 
other generation.  Thirty  years  from  now 
a  Congress  representing  the  constituency 
of  that  day  could  decide  not  to  pursue 
such  a  program  further,  and  there  would 
be  no  funds  to  pay  for  the  health  costs 
of  those  then  over  65.  The  only  reasons 
it  needs  to  be  practically  universal,  how- 
ever, is  to  avoid  the  unfavorable  contrast 
it  would  experience  as  the  result  of  pro- 
grams in  the  private  sector. 

RAPID    INSURANCE    GROWTH 

To  further  the  development  of  true 
health  insurance  programs  three  things 
must  still  be  pushed. 

First.  Private  insurance  companies 
must  continue  the  overall  rapid  pace  of 
the  past  decade  of  covering  people  over 
65  with  health  insurance.  Ten  years  ago 
only  25  percent  of  our  older  people  had 
any  health  insurance.  Today  over  60 
percent  of  people  over  65  are  covered. 
This  is  at  an  even  faster  rate  than  the 
rapid  rate  of  coverage  of  people  under 
65.  Ten  years  ago  60  percent  of  people 
under  65  were  covered;  in  1963  the  figure 
was  over  79>.percent.  The  1964  figure  will 
be  close  to  82  percent.  The  present  mo- 
mentum will  keep  the  60-percent  figure 
of  those  over  65  rising,  because  over  80 


percent  of  those  now  reaching  65  are 
covered  by  health  insurance  and  those 
passing  on  are  from  groups  w-ith  less 
than  30  percent  coverage.  The  HEW  of- 
ficials, alwaj's  on  the  negative  side  of 
progress  in  this  field,  ignore  the  progress 
but  when  presented  with  it  respond  by 
saying,  "But  the  coverage  is  limited  and 
inadequate,"  or  that  the  rate  of  increased 
coverage  might  taper  off.  I  daresay  as 
we  come  close  to  a  100-percent  coverage 
the  rate  will  level  out.  They  are  correct 
however,  in  suggesting  further  improve- 
ment is  needed  in  adequacy  of  coverage; 
however,  again  they  ignore  the  progress 
and  the  innovation  which  is  bound  to 
produce  further  great  progress  in  the 
adequacy  of  the  coverage.  The  best  test 
of  adequacy  of  coverage  is  to  Ipe  found 
in  the  annual  figures  of  the  amount  of 
dollars  health  insurance  companies  have 
paid  out  in  benefits.  Ten  years  ago  it 
was  a  little  over  $1  billion.  Today  the 
figure  is  $7  billion.  In  other  words,  not 
only  have  more  people  been  covered  by 
health  insurance  at  an  increasing  rate, 
the  quality  and  extent  of  their  coverage 
has  been  increasing  at  an  even  more 
rapid  rate. 

Second.  Catastrophic  health  insur- 
ance, which  is  increasingly  becoming 
available  on  the  market,  must  be  further 
developed.  Mainly,  we  must  tell  people 
that  it  exists.  Here  the  negative  ap- 
proach of  the  government  officials  of 
HEW  has  been  particularly  obstructive, 
because  not  only  have  they  failed  to  help 
in  spreading  the  glad  tidings,  they  have 
hampered  its  spreading.  Many  health 
insurance  policies  on  the  market  now 
cover  medical  costs  of  $15,000  and  more, 
if  a  person  wants  it,  on  a  comprehensive 
basis  for  all  age  groups.  However,  the 
cost  of  catastrophic  health  insurance  is 
very  reasonable.  One  carrier's  premiums 
range  from  $100  to  $140  a  year,  depend- 
ing on  the  deductible  feature.  This  in- 
surance can  be  sold  for  this  low  premium 
because,  although  the  case  of  the  linger- 
ing and  costly  illness  is  a  constant  dread 
to  almost  all  of  us,  the  incidence  of  it 
occurring  is  remote.  This  is  the  high- 
cost-low-incidence-type  risk  which  lends 
itself  well  to  the  insurance  principle. 
Actually  lingering  illnesses  are  more  pro- 
longed when  experienced  by  people  under 
65  than  people  over  65  because  of  their 
greater  overall  resiliency.  Furthermore, 
people  over  65  seldom  have  dependents 
like  people  under  65.  Catastrophic 
health  insurance,  however,  is  needed  by 
all  age  groups — those  over  65  as  well  as 
those  under  65. 

Third.  The  greatest  area  for  further 
movement,  however,  is  in  the  prepaid  in- 
surance field.  I  refer  to  true  prepaid 
insurance.where  the  premiums  for  the 
years  aftei-  65  are  paid  for  during  the 
working  years,  say  from  20  to  65.  The 
additional  premium  cost  to  pay  for  the 
future  premiums  can  be  low  for  three 
reasons:  First,  it  is  10  to  15  years  of 
premium  paid  for  over  a  period  of  45 
years;  second,  not  all  people  in  the  group 
will  reach  65,  so  all  who  do  reach  that 
age  gain  from  the  actuarial  tables.  The 
people  who  do  not  reach  65,  of  course, 
have  had  the  protection  that  they  might: 
and,  third,  the  prepaid  moneys  ai-e  in- 
vested in  the  living  economy  and  over  a 
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period  of  45  years.  The  return  on  this 
Investment,  largely  in  equities,  com- 
pounded, will  take  care  of  two-thirds  of 
the  cost  of  the  premiums.  The  great 
limitation  on  prepaid  insurance  of  any 
sort,  health  or  retirement,  is  the  unfor- 
tunate record  of  governments  generally 
in  controlling  inflation — keeping  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  constant. 
However,  proper  investment  of  the  funds 
in  equities  can  minimize  the  incidence  of 
Inflation.  By  correcting  our  Federal  in- 
come tax  laws,  so  we  do  not  tax  this  in- 
flation as  if  it  were  a  capital  gain,  which, 
in  truth,  it  is  not,  we  could  improve  this 
protective  investment  device. 

The  Government  can  never  offer  true 
prepaid  insurance  because  prepaid  insur- 
ance presupposes  creating  a  fund  which 
is  invested  as  I  have  described.  Govern- 
ment can  only  invest  in  what  is  really  a 
sterile  investment.  Government  bonds, 
not  in  equities,  not  in  real  estate,  not  in 
the  living  and  growing  economy.  Govern- 
ment bonds,  we  must  remember,  are  pri- 
marily the  result  of  military  expendi- 
tuies,  current  not  capital  expenditures, 
necessary,  but  economically  sterile,  pre- 
serving wealth  but  not  promoting  eco- 
nomic growth  and,  so,  not  able  to  share 
in  it. 

In  1962,  I  was  able  to  bring  about  the 
passage  of  a  law  which  moved  prepaid 
health  insurance  forward  considerably. 
This  law  permits  our  labor-management 
pension  plans  to  include  health  insui-- 
ance  for  the  beneficiaries  in  their  plans 
without  losing  their  Federal  coi'porate 
income  tax  exemption.  There  are  over 
$75  billion  in  the  reserve  fimds  of  these 
plans  now,  invested  largely  in  equities, 
for  the  benefit  of  25  million  employees. 
The  recent  autoworkers  contracts  in- 
clude health  insurance  for  the  retire- 
ment years  of  their  workers.  The  funds 
to  back  up  this  contractual  commitment 
are  derived  from  the  principle  of  prepay- 
ment and  investment. 

H.R.  1  will  badly  damage,  if  not  ac- 
tually destroy,  the  development  of  pre- 
paid health  insurance.  In  the  autowork- 
ers contracts  are  provisions  for  abandon- 
ing this  progress  and  relying  upon  H.R. 
1  if  it  becomes  law. 

IN  THE  MEANTIME 

In  the  meantime,  to  try  to  solve  the 
problem  of  those  people  who  have  been 
born  too  soon,  as  it  were,  to  gain  the 
benefits  of  the  innovation  which  is  com- 
ing about  so  rapidly  and  which  will  soon 
close  the  gap,  in  complete  coverage  of  our 
people  with  health  insurance,  two  major 
programs  have  been  instituted. 

First.  The  various  Connecticut  65 
plans  which  offer  health  insurance,  pri- 
marily of  the  catastrophic  type,  to  peo- 
ple over  65  without  a  medical  examina- 
tion and  permit  no  cancellation.  Twen- 
ty States  have  moved  to  suspend  the 
antitrust  laws  so  the  private  insurance 
companies  can  f>oo1  to  make  available  to 
their  older  people  this  type  of  protection. 
However,  even  though  the  premiums  for 
these  policies  run  around  $120  for  the 
catastrophic  part,  there  are  some  people 
who  have  difficulty  meeting  the  premi- 
um; there  are  others  who  do  not  know 
about  the  availability  of  these  programs 
or  are  not  in  an  area  where  they  can 
take  advantage  of  the"i. 
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I  think  it  is  essential  to  pin  one  point 
down  firmly  if  we  can  to.  permit  no  fur- 
ther equivocation,  if  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  problem  that  faces  us. 

ZEALOTS   HURT  U.S.  IMAGE 

All  people  in  need  in  this  country  are 
provided  for  and  this  includes,  of  course, 
people  over  65.    They  are  provided  for 
under  the  welfare  programs.    Therefore, 
in  the  discussions  of  what  we  might  do 
in  the  field  of  health  care  for  the  aged, 
we  are  not  talking  about  people  who  are 
not  provided  for.    There  are  none.    We 
are  talking  about  how  we  can  improve 
the  programs  we  now  have  for  them  and 
for  the  entire  society.    In  an  attempt  to 
dispel  some  of  the  demagoguery  that  has 
grown  up  around  this  subject  of  health 
care  for  the  aged,  I  have  stated  that  I 
know  of  no  one  in  our  society,  rich  or 
poor,  young  or  old,  who  is  not  receiving 
adequate  health  care.    If  anyone  knows 
of  a  person  over  65 — I  have  said  over 
and  over  again — please  call  the  matter 
to  my  attention,  because  there  has  been 
a  mistake  or  an  oversight,  and  I  can  di- 
rect that  person  to  a  program  which  will 
take  care  of  him  or  her.    Furthermore, 
by  looking  at  the  program  on  a  specific 
case  basis,  we  can  find  some  true  areas 
where  improvement  is  needed.    I  first 
issued  this  public  challenge  many  years 
ago,  and  I  have  repeated  it  often,  and 
I  repeat  it  now.    There  have  been  no 
takers.    Certainly,  we  know  this  is  true 
because   whenever   a   case  does   occur, 
through  error  or  ignorance,  it  hits  the 
front  pages  of  our  newspaper  immedi- 
ately, as  it  should.    However,  I  might 
point   out   that  people  abroad  do  not 
know  this  to  be  the  truth  and  the  dema- 
gogs, in  their  zeal  to  promote  their  pet 
theories  to  solve  social  problems,  which 
in  most  instances  study  reveals   they 
have  failed  to  identify  and,  to  analyze 
properly,   have  badly  hurt  our  image 
abroad.    By  promoting  this  false  picture 
of  need  and  neglect  in  the  United  States 
they  have  to  some  degree  discouraged 
the  leaders  of  backward  societies  where 
90  percent  of  their  people  are  in  abject 
need  to  follow  the  path  of  freedom  and 
hard  work  which  lies  at  the  base  of  our 
system  to  obtain  a  better  life  and  to 
adopt    the    Communist    philosophy    of 
deadening  individual  initiative  and  so 
lessening  the  total  work  performed  in 
the  society. 

TAKE    care;  of   THOSE    IN    KEED 

Yes,  the  question  has  been  rather,  how 
can  we  improve  the  programs  we  pres- 
ently have  for  the  people  over  65  who 
did  not  have  the  programs  that  are 
coming  into  existence,  available  to  them 
during  their  earning  years?  In  coming 
up  with  an  answer,  we  developed  what  is 
known  as  the  Kerr-Mills  Act.  Note  the 
attack  on  Kerr-Mills  by  those  who  seek 
to  promote  the  King -Anderson  bill;  gone 
is  the  pretense  that  conservatives  have 
no  programs — the  attack  is  against  this 
affirmative  program,  and  it  has  been 
vicious,  untrue  and  imfair.  Now,  what 
does  Kerr-Mills  do?  Does  it  require  a 
demeaning  needs  test  to  qualify?  Kerr- 
Mills  does  require  a  needs  test,  because 
it  is  an  expansion  of  the  old-age  assist- 
ance program  which,  like  all  Government 
welfare  programs.  Is  financed  by  general 
revenue  and,  therefore,  must  have  a 


means  test.  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  the 
attack  on  "means  test"  per  se  which  exist 
in  all  our  welfare  programs — housing, 
aid  to  dependent  children,  veterans,  Ap- 
palachia,  or  whatever — has  been  con- 
fined to  the  means  test  in  Kerr-Mills? 
Actually,  the  basic  thrust  of  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act  is  to  liberalize  the  means  test 
which'already  exist  in  the  old-age  assist- 
ance programs.  The  theory  behind  the 
MAA  program  of  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  is 
this:  We  know  people  over  65  who  are 
in  need,  who  are  "on  relief,"  are  being 
taken  care  of.  However,  we  also  surmise 
that  there  are  some  older  families  not  on 
relief,  who  if  they  experience  a  major 
medical  bill  might  have  to  go  on  relief. 
They  might  be  forced  to  cash  in  their 
savings,  even  cut  in  on  their  pensions  or 
have  to  sell  their  homes.  We  do  not  want 
this  to  have  to  happen,  we  want  to  keep 
them  off  relief,  for  humane  reasons  and 
also  to  save  the  Government  money.  So 
Kerr-Mills  says,  in  effect,  to  the  States, 
you  can  say  to  these  people,  "If  you  ex- 
perience a  major  medical  expense  you 
can  bring  in  these  bills  and  we  will  pay 
them  all,  not  just  25  percent  of  them,  iif 
that  is  what  is  necessary,  so  you  will  not 
have  to  cash  in  your  savings  or  sell  your 
home  or  to  go  on  relief." 

administration  ATTACKS 

The  administration  has  throughout 
denigrated  and  minimized  the  impact  of 
Kerr-Mills.  The  cries  even  as  late  as 
last  year  were  that  the  States  were  not 
implementing  Kerr-Mills,  although  lit- 
tle work  was  done  by  these  same  F>eople 
to  encourage  the  use  and  development  of 
Kerr-Mills.  This  cry  is  little  heard  to- 
day. 1965,  because  now  all  but  eight 
States — regretfully  including  Missouri — 
have  implemented  the  MAA  program  of 
Kerr-Mills.  The  States  adopted  this 
program,  I  might  add,  at  twice  the  rate — 
36  States  in  4  years — they  adopted  the 
"medical  vendor  program" — 36  States  in 
8  years — which  was  the  great  reform  of 
old-age  assistance  program  in  1950,  and 
now  in  force  in  all  50  States. 

THE   HERLONG-CUBTIS  APPROACH 

My  new  bill,  HR.  3728,  supported  by 
the  AMA  and  other  groups  Interested  in 
solving  the  still  existing  problems  In 
health  care  for  the  aged,  seeks  to  carry 
the  Kerr-Mills  principle  one  step  furth- 
er. It  says:  "Let  us  get  health  matters 
out  of  the  welfare  departments  and  put 
them  in  the  health  departments  of  the 
States,  if  we  can.  Let  the  health  oflfl- 
cials  handle  medical  problems  of  the 
people  not  on  relief  but  whom  medical 
costs  otherwise  might  force  on  relief." 
My  bill  would  permit  health  insurance 
policies  to  be  purchased  for  older  people 
who  cannot  afford  the  premiums.  Do 
not  wait  until  the  costs  of  a  catastrophic 
illness  hits  them.  Under  my  proposal, 
the  States  with  Federal  matching  funds, 
would  finance  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of 
health  insurance  poUcies  for  the  elderly 
depending  on  their  income,  and  those 
with  higher  incomes  could  purchase  the 
policies.  Taxpayers  would  be  permitted 
a  full  tax  deduction  for  out-of-pocket 
expenses  for  medical  care  and  for  health 
insurance  premiums.  Deductions  also 
are  provided  for  supplying  health  in- 
surance or  medical  care  for  aged  de- 
pendents. 
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BASIC  DANCER  OF  KING-ANDERSON 


The  dangers  of  H.R.  1,  aside  from  the 
fact  that  it  fails  to  properly  identify 
the  problems  of  the  older  people  and  so 
fails  to  relate  its  benefits  to  their  prob- 
lems, are  serious  and  many  of  them  are 
incorrigible. 

First,  by  overselling  its  benefits  in 
order  to  promote  its  passage,  great  dam- 
age is  likely  to  occur  by  people  dropping 
their  present  health  insurance  programs 
thinking  that  now  they  are  covered. 
Furthermore,  there  is  going  to  be  a  very 
difBcuIt  problem  on  the  part  of  the 
health  insurance  companies  and  pension 
plan  managers  in  restructuring  their 
present  extensive  and  usually  compre- 
hensive programs  to  fit  in  with  the  ob- 
solete approach  taken  in  H.R.  1.  The 
thrust  of  health  insui-ance  today  is  to- 
ward comprehensive  policies,  that  is, 
policies  that  do  not  require  the  bene- 
ficiary to  single  out  what  is  a  drug 
charge,  what  is  a  hospital  charge,  what 
is  a  doctor's  charge,  and  so  forth,  if  it  is 
a  medical  cost,  the  insurance  policy  cov- 
ers it.  H.R.  1  goes  backward  many  years 
to  what  are  largely  obsolete-type  poli- 
cies by  separating  out  that  which  is  hos-. 
pital  charges  from  all  other  medical 
charges,  drug  bills,  doctor's  fees — indeed, 
all  but  hospital  charges  are  excluded 
from  the  bill. 

Second,  we  have  a  serious  problem  in 
increased  health  insurance  premiums 
resulting  from  what  is  called  overin- 
surance,  people  who  are  covered  by  two 
or  three  health  policies  collecting  the 
same  medical  costs  more  than  once. 
These  people  make  money  out  of  it  and, 
in  effect,  raise  the  cost  of  the  premiums 
that  other  people  have  to  pay;  these  peo- 
ple make  money  out  of  going  to  the 
hospital,  even  for  a  rest.  In  all  other 
insurance  fields  it  is  against  the  law  and 
public  policy  to  overinsure  and,  if  a  per- 
son is  overinsured,  it  is  unlawful  for  him 
to  collect  more  than  the  amount  of  the 
insurable  risk  he  has  experienced.  To 
illustrate  the  point,  in  fire  insurance  it 
was  found  that  overinsurance  encour- 
aged arson — a  person  owning  a  $15,000 
building  insured  it  with  three  different 
companies  for  a  total  of  S45.000.  Such 
a  person  could  make  $30,000  by  burning 
the  building  down  except  for  the  State 
laws  which  now  say,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  three  insurance  compa- 
nies must  prorate  their  payments  and 
together  pay  no  more  in  total  than  the 
insurable  risk,  the  true  value  of  the 
building.  This  problem  of  overinsur- 
ance becomes  important  in  considering 
H.R.  1.  because  the  promoters  of  H.R.  1 
are  talking  about  the  benefits  provided 
"as  being  the  base  upon  which  our  peo- 
ple will  build  their  health  insurance,  like 
social  security  has  become  the  base  for 
retirement  programs."  This  is  a  false 
presentation  based  upon  a  failure  to  dis- 
tinguish between  annuities  and  insur- 
ance against  a  risk.  Of  course,  one 
wants  his  annuity,  unlike  insuring 
against  a  risk,  to  be  as  high  as  possible. 
Insurance  against  a  risk  must  be  I'^ited 
to  what  the  insurable  risk  amounts  to, 
the  actual  costs  a  person  experiences  if 
he  gets  sick  or  has  an  accident.  Once 
a  person  is  covered  by  comprehensive 
n^edical  insurance,  he  does  not  have  to 


be  covered  twice;  indeed,  it  should  be 
clearly  against  public  policy  if  he  were  to 
be  overinsured  and  covered  twice.  In- 
cidentally, there  is  loss-of-income  health 
Insurance  too,  but  this  also  should  be 
limited  to  what  a  person's  actual  wages 
or  salary  would  have  been  if  he  had  been 
well  and  able  to  work. 

IMPACT    OF    HIGHER    PAYROLL   LEVY 

Third,  I  have  merely  alluded  to  but 
not  discussed  the  economic  consequences 
of  increasing  the  payroll  tax  beyond  a 
certain  level.  There  are  two  areas  of 
concern. 

First.  What  the  payroll  tax  does,  if 
too  high,  to  the  prices  of  goods  and 
services  we  sell  In  competition  with  peo- 
ple abroad.  It  was  this  aspect  which 
seemed  to  concern  the  President's  eco- 
nomic advisers  the  most.  It  is  a  matter 
of  serious  concern,  but  not  as  serious, 
in  my  mind,  as  the  second  problem. 

Second.  What  the  payroll  tax  does  to 
the  incident  of  unemployment  through 
the  encouragement  it  gives  to  further 
rapid  automation — replacing  manpower 
with  machines — replacing  labor  with 
capital.  I  think  in  the  long  run  auto- 
mation is  a  blessing  for  all  of  us,  but 
there  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  in  the 
short  range  it  creates  unemployment 
and  dislocatioh  of  people.  Men  lose  their 
jobs  through  obsolescence  and  they  have 
to  learn  the  new  skills  for  which  the 
automation  creates  a  demand  at  the  same 
time  it  is  destroying  jobs.  Innovation 
can  be  so  rapid  that  we  have  difficulty 
to  cope  with  the  problems  it  creates.  If 
we  are  not  attuned  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems it  creates,  its  damage  can  outweigh 
its  benefits.  The  problems  of  health 
care  for  the  aged  today  have  resulted, 
to  a  large  degree,  as  I  have  pointed  out 
from  rapid  advancement  which  we  were 
not  prepared  to  meet  fully.  People  are 
living  10  to  15  years  longer  and,  as  a 
result,  new  economic  problems  have  been 
created. 

The  administration  spokesmen  said 
that  the  President's  economic  advisers 
did  not  think  the  problem  of  the  payroll 
tax  vis-a-vis  unemployment  was  a  seri- 
ous one.  This  is  understandable  on 
their  part.  For  4  years  the  administra- 
tion has  treated  the  unemployment 
problem  as  one  resulting  from  the  lack 
of  aggregate  demand  and  not  one  pri- 
marily the  result  of  rapid  automation, 
and.  the  unemployment  rate  is  still  5 
percent — the  poorest  record  for  any  re- 
covery period  of  the  four  World  War  II 
recessi(^.  At  the  same  time  we  see  this 
inadeqiJate  concern  and  treatment  of 
the  prob'tems  of  unemployment  on  the 
part  of  the  administration,  we  still  see 
our  econoniy  slowed  down,  on  the  em- 
ployment side  because  of  a  shortage  of 
skills — especially  in  the  service  field  in 
which  educatiMi  and  health  predomi- 
nate— a  shortage  of  nurses,  doctors,  and 
teachers,  to  be  specific.  The  payroll  tax 
is  increasin^Iy^becoming  a  factor  of  im- 
portance in  encouraging  further  replace- 
ment of  manpower  with  machines.  The 
payroll  tax  is  not  levied  on  a  machine. 
It  is  only  applied  to  human  beings. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  saving  of 
10  percent  of  wage  costs  is  a  fiurther 
encouragment  to  buying  a  machine  and 
laying  off  men.    The  total  payroll  tax 
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already  is  10  percent  of  payroll  because 
not  only  is  the  social  security  system 
based  upon  the  payroll  tax,  so  is  the 
unemployment  Insurance  system  and,  in 
actual  effect,  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion system. 

REGRESSIVE    TAX 

Furthermore,  the  payroll  tax  is  prob- 
ably the  most  regressive  tax  we  have  on 
our  books.  It  taxes  only  the  lowest  por- 
tion of  the  income  earned  from  salaries 
and  wages.  All  income  from  interest, 
dividends,  capital  gains,  oil  royalties,  and 
so  forth  is  excluded  from  the  payroll  tax. 
The  payroll  tax  rate,  imlike  the  personal 
income  tax  rate,  is  the  same  for  every- 
one— the  $5,600  wage  earner  and  the 
$2,000  wage  earner.  There  are  no  per- 
sonal exemptions  to  the  payroll  tax  for 
dependents — a  bachelor  pays  no  more 
and  no  less  than  a  man  with  a  wife  and 
five  children. 

Some  large  corporations  have  quietly 
moved  over  to  support  this  new  payroll 
tax  increase  upon  which  H.R.  1  is  to  be 
financed.  Why?  I  suggest  because,  un- 
der pension  plans  for  which  they  are 
paying,  or  will  be,  as  they  adopt  the  new 
health  care  prepaid  insurance  programs, 
like  in  the  United  Auto  Workers'  recent 
contracts,  the  health  costs  of  their  re- 
tirees is  paid  for  through  the  corporate 
income  tax — money  put  into  pension 
plans  is  a  deductible  item  from  the  cor- 
porate income  tax.  If  they  can  shift  the 
cost  of  these  health  insurance  programs 
from  the  corporate  income  tax  to  the 
payroll  tax,  they  feel  it  is  to  their  ad- 
vantage. I  disagree  with  both  their  so- 
cial and  their  economic  theories,  but  not 
their  logic.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  national  labor  leaders  can  advocate 
such  a  policy  or  why  they  wish  to  remove 
this  item  from  the  agenda  subject  to  col- 
lectively bargaining. 

FREEZES    PROGRESS 

The  greatest  danger  of  H.R.  1,  how- 
ever, lies  in  what  it  does  to  innovation 
upon  which  the  future  of  health  care  for 
all  of  us  is  based.  The  150  pages  of  H.R.  1 
are  largely  taken  up  with  setting  out 
the  methods  and  the  guidelines  under 
which  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  to  enter  into  the 
contracts  with  the  hospitals  and  other 
purveyors  of  medical  services. 

H.R.  1  starts  out  with  a  statement  pro- 
claiming that  nothing  in  this  bill  shall 
permit  the  Federal  Government  to  in- 
terfere with  the  free  operation  of  the 
hospitals  or  the  right  of  a  person  to  the 
doctor  of  his  choice.  These  are  brave 
words,  but  they  are  meaningless  because 
the  rest  of  the  bill  is  taken  up  with  just 
how  this  interference  is  to  be  handled. 

It  should  be  made  quite  clear  that  I  am 
not  sailing  the  authors  and  the  promoters 
of  H.R.  1  do  not  sincerely  wish <  to  have 
this  freedom  remain,  but  it  is  to  say  that 
they  have  muddled  their  thinking.  Let 
me  put  it  upon  the  positive  basis  which 
the  authors  of  H.R.  1  will  accept.  They 
believe  it  Is  necessary  to  improve  the 
standards  presently  existing  in  our  7,000 
hospitals  throughout  the  country,  not  to 
mention  the  standards  of  nursing  homes 
and  home  care  services.  They  see  in  this 
bill  a  practical  method  of  improving 
these  standards. 
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They  are  right  on  both  counts.  First, 
the  standards  need  improving.  I  trust 
our  society  never  reaches  the  point  where 
tills  is  not  true  because,  if  we  did,  it  would 
mean  that  we  were  complacent  and  that 
we  had  stopped  irmovation.  Second,  at 
any  given  time  we  can  stop  research  and 
development  to  freeze  on  the  best  design 
research  and  development  up  to  that 
point  can  give  us.  In  military  weaponry, 
as  well  as  in  private  manufactui-ing,  this 
is  always  the  crucial  question — when  do 
we  stop  research  and  development  to 
freeze  on  design  so  we  can  go  into  mass 
production?  If  one  freezes  too  soon,  one 
ends  up  with  quantity  with  some  sacri- 
fice to  quality.  If  one  freezes  too  late — 
vis-a-vis  an  enemy — one  might  have  the 
superior  quality — as  Nazi  Germany  did 
with  the  V-2  weapons — but  insufficient 
quantity,  and  possibly  at  the  sacrifice  of 
collateral  developments. 

So  it  is  true  we  can  use  the  Federal 
political  mechanism  at  any  time  to  cash 
in  on  the  great  research  and  develop- 
ment which  is  going  on  in  the  field  of, 
health,  to  freeze  on  a  national  design.  I 
am  certain  that  at  most  any  time, 
whether  the  field  be  health  care  for  the 
aged  or  what,  we  can  improve  any  sys- 
tem in  our  society  by  doing  so.  Yes,  for 
5  years  perhaps,  we  gain  the  benefit — 
but  what  happens  for  the  next  10  years, 
or  for  the  next  20  years,  the  progress  of 
whicli^epends  so  much  on  the  research 
and  development  of  today?  The  price  we 
pay  comes  from  cutting  down  on  inno- 
vation and  it  is  entirely  too  high  a  price 
in  peacetime.  It  is  a  price  we  should 
pay  only  when,  for  reasons  of  crisis,  we 
have  to  go  to  what  we  call  a  crash  pro- 
gram. 

V/hen  there  is  no  enemy  breathing 
down  our  backs — or  competitor  in  auto- 
mobiles— we  do  well  to  move  cautiously 
in  any  freezing  of  design  to  obtain  mass 
production  or  establishing  national 
standards  to  gain  a  momentary  increase 
in  national  quality.  Proper  observance 
will  give  us  steady  progress  and  can  pre- 
vent crises  which  result  fn  costly  crash 
programs.  There  is  enough  progress 
made  in  a  dynamic  marketplace  where 
new  ideas  are  proven  to  be  right  and 
more  ideas  are  proven  to  be  wrong,  to- 
ward adopting  improvements  in  stand- 
ards, without  calling  upon  the  political 
mechanism  of  the  society  to  step  in  to 
make  the  judgments.  Justice  Brandeis 
observed  that  we  have  48  laboratories — 
there  are  now  50 — to  test  out  new  ideas 
In  the  field  of  political  science,  and  we 
should  use  them.  I  point  out  that  actu- 
ally we  have  100,000  laboratories — there 
are  that  many  taxing  units  in  our  so- 
ciety, each  headed  by  Its  own  directors 
or  executive  officer,  whether  it  be  in  a 
school  district,  a  sewer  district,  a  county 
or  municipal  government — where  ideas 
In  the  field  of  political  science  are  con- 
stantly being  tested.  We  should  use 
them,  and  certainly  I  want  us  to  use  the 
millions  of  business  laboratories  in  the 
field  of  economics — and  the  200  million 
consumers  who  cast  their  economic  bal- 
lots In  the  marketplace,  all  of  which 
7,000  hospitals  are  a  part. 

The  officials  of  HEW  have  said  to  me, 
"But  presently  the  hospitals  make  ar- 
rangements with  Blue  Cross  in  respect 


to  the  fees  the  hospitals  charge  and  the 
services  for  which  they  expect  to  be  paid. 
What  is  the  difference  between  the  pres- 
ent procedures  in  the  marketplace  which 
you  approve  and  those  which  H.R.  1  sets 
up,  of  having  the  Government  perform 
this  function,  particularly  if  the  Gov- 
ernment uses  the  Blue  Cross  organiza- 
tion?" Well,  the  obvious  answer  is  partly 
hidden  in  semantics.  Just  what  is  Blue 
Cross?  The  Blue  Cross  organization 
consists  of  80  independent  regional 
boards,  each  negotiating  with  the  hospi- 
tals in  its  region  on  these  matters.  The 
hospital  boards  and  the  Blue  Cross 
boards  are  therefore  on  a  more  or  less 
equal  status. 

Furthermore,  in  these  same  geographi- 
cal regions  ai-e  private  insurance"  com- 
panies competitors  in  considerable  de- 
gree of  the  Blue  Cross  boards  who  are 
engaged  in  a  similar  process  of  conduct- 
ing a  constant  dialog  with  the  hospital 
boards.  On  the  fee  they  charge  and  the 
services  they  rendered,  what  would  a 
hospital  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  let  alone  a 
little  hospital  in  Douglas,  Mich.,  do  when 
it  came  up  against  the  great  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  an 
arm  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  dis- 
agreement on  a  cost  item  or  type  of  serv- 
ice, particularly  a  new  one  it  had  devel- 
oped? H.R.  1  perhaps  contemplates  the 
use  of  the  Blue  Cross,  but  not  the  80  Blue 
Cross  boards.  Interrogation  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  reveals  the 
plan  to  be  to  utilize  the  rather  recent  na- 
tional Blue  Cross  structure  which  was 
set  up  to  handle  some  national  contracts 
like  the  United  Steelworkers  which  have 
recently  been  entered  into. 

FEDERAL    CONTROL 

The  test  to  apply  throughout  the  150 
pages  of  H.R.  1,  is  whether  the  ultimate 
control  is  not  vested  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in 
Washington  regardless  of  the  interme- 
diate mechanisms  established.  Where 
there  is  an  honest  difference  of  opinion 
between  a  hospital  board  and  the  HEW, 
how  is  the  final  determination  made? 
There  is  no  question  that  the  ultimate 
decision  rests  in  the  political  govern- 
ment in  Washington.  The  final  decision 
almost  has  to  be  vested  there.  The  Con- 
gress is  dealing  with  taxpayers'  funds 
and  it  must  be  certain  that  these  funds 
are  being  spent  according  to  certain  spe- 
cific criteria.  If  the  criteria  are  too 
vague,  we  create  government  by  men,  not 
laws.  If  too  specific,  we  produce  a  strait- 
jacket.  Either  result — goverimient  by 
men  or  a  straitjacket,  or  really  anything 
in  between,  is  destructive  to  irmovation. 

We  gain  further  insight  when  we  take 
a  specific  cost  item  presently  in  dispute 
and  already  subjected  to  debate  in  the 
committee.  Run  this  Item  of  dispute 
through  the  mechanisms  established  in 
H.R.  1  and  we  gain  some  insight  of  the 
problems  we  are  creating. 

Presently  many  hospitals  have  an 
overcharge  for  part  of  the  cost  of  teach- 
ing, research  and  development,  bad 
debts,  and  for  that  part  of  the  charity 
patients  cost  not  taken  care  of  by  the 
Government  welfare  and  community 
chest  programs,  which  they  prorate  to 
the  paying  beds.  Under  H.R.  1,  none 
of  these  items,  prorated  or  otherwise,  can 


be  charged  to  the  patients  over  65  for 
payment.  The  HEW  argxmient  is  that 
with  H.R.  1,  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
charity  patients  over  65  or  bad  debts. 
Accordingly,  this  program  under  H.R.  1 
will  improve  the  financial  position  of  the 
hospitals  in  respect  to  these  items. 

In  theory,  this  sounds  sensible.  When 
applied  to  the  actual  situation  it  is  not. 
For  years  studies  presented  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  from  all  sections 
of  the  cojifitry  showed  that  the  best  pay- 
ing group  by  age,  as  far  as  medical  bills 
were  concerned,  by  a  considerable 
margin,  were  the  people  over  65.  Of 
course,  these  statistical  studies  did  not 
conform  to  the  program  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  trj'ing  to  sell  the  pub- 
lic, based,  as  it  was,  on  the  assumption 
that  people  over  65  were  in  a  relatively 
poor  fiscal  position.  These  data,  accord- 
ingly, have  remained  in  the  published 
hearings  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, unnoticed  and  their  import  disre- 
garded. However,  in  looking  into  the 
situation  of  the  hospitals  which  have 
charity  patients  we  find — I  am  now  quot- 
ing the  statistics  of  a  specific  hospital 
which  I  believe  is  fairly  tsiJical — only  5 
percent  of  its  charity  beds  are  occupied 
by  people  over  65,  while  13  percent  of  its 
paying  beds  are  occupied  by  people  over 
65.  In  other  words.  H.R.  1  will  absorb 
the  cost  of  the  5  percent  of  the  charity 
beds  but  will  deny  to  the  hospital  the 
prerogative  of  passing  on,  on  a  pro  rata 
basis,  part  of  the  costs  of  the  95  percent 
charity  patients  who  are  under  age  65  to 
the  13  percent  pay  beds  occupied  by  peo- 
ple over  65.  The  hospital's  point  is  that 
they  have  to  be  certain  that  their  pay 
beds  are  filled  with  people  to  w'hom  they 
can  pass  on  this  prorated  overload. 
Under  H.R.  1,  these  people  would  prob- 
ably not  be  persons  over  65.  Unless  this 
disagreement  is  resolved  in  accordance 
with  the  true  situation,  H.R.  1  could 
actually  result  in  discrimination  against 
people  over  65  in  many  of  our  hospitals. 

This  is  only  an  illustration  to  demon- 
strate the  kind  of  honest  disagreements 
that  can  develop  between  individual  hos- 
pitals and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  over  account- 
ing systems,  social  values,  health  values, 
teaching  values,  values  in  research,  and 
development.  It  does  not  require  much 
imagination  to  see  what  mischief  this 
will  cause  in  a  field  which  is  so  dynamic 
and  so  full  of  change  as  Is  the  field  of 
health  care,  particularly  institutional 
care  such  as  provided  by  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes. 

The  American  Hospital  Association  in 
its  recent  testimony  provided  the  com- 
mittee with  a  figure  which,  more  than 
any  other  I  have  seen,  dramatizes  the 
tremendous  progress  that  has  gone  on  in 
the  field  of  institutional  health  care,  par- 
ticularly hospital  health  care,  in  recent 
years,  and,  at  the  same  time,  explains 
some  of  the  reasons  for  the  high  cost  of 
hospitals  which  will  continue  to  go  up 
if  there  is  continuing  progress  In  Amer- 
ican health  care.  Fifteen  years  ago,  the 
testimony  reveals,  the  new  hospitals  be- 
ing built  had  60  percent  of  their  space 
set  aside  for  beds  and  40  percent  for 
laboratories,  operating  rooms,  and  so 
forth.    Today  15  percent  of  the  space  of 
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newly  designed  hospitals  is  for  beds  and 
85  percent  is  for  the  laboratories,  and  so 
forth.- 

CIVE  THE  PEOPLE  A  CHOICE 

This  is  no  tinie,  I  would  argue,  to  freeze 
on  design  in  either  the  field  of  health 
care  or  health  insurance.  This  is  the 
time,  as  always,  to  continually  capitalize 
on  the  progress  that  has  been  made  and 
to  spreaa  the  benefits  more  widely,  but 
this  must  be  done  with  great  care, 
through  calm  study  and  understanding 
lest  the  very  process  of  innovation  be 
damaged.  We  are  engaged  in  our  society 
in  producing  a  bigger  pie  so  that  the 
pieces  for  all  of  us  will  be  bigger.  If  we 
are  diverted  from  this  work  by  those  who 
wish  to  spend  their  time  seeing  whether 
Joe  has  a  bigger  piece  then  James,  then 
I  submit  both  Joe  and  James  are  going  to 
end  up  with  smaller  pieces  than  they 
othen\-ise  would  have,  though  I  do  not 
doubt  the  smaller  pieces  might  be  more 
equal.  Perhaps  we  are  reaching  the 
stage  where  we  can  apply  the  solution 
many  parents  have  found  to  be  feasible 
among  children  to  stop  the  squabbles  over 
who  is  going  to  get  the  biggest  piece.  Let 
whoever  is  arguing  over  the  biggest  piece 
be  permitted  to  cut  the  pie,  and  then  let 
the  others  get  first  choice  of-  the  piece  he 
wishes,  " 

Let  those  who  wish  to  establish  Gov- 
errunent  programs  to  perform  services 
for  the  people  only  be  permitted  to  do 
so,  if  the  people  themselves  have  the 
cffbice  of  which  program  they  prefer — 
that  which  the  Government  provides  or 
that  which  they  can  obtain  for  them- 
selves in  the  private  sector. 

It  is  anomalous  that  in  retirement  pro- 
grams the  Federal  Government  as  an  em- 
ployer has  given  its  employees  a  private 
retirement  system  which  is  quite  ade- 
quate and  does  not  force  them  into  the 
compulsory  social  security  retirement 
system,  yet  it  forbids  any  private  em- 
ployer or  group  of  private  employees  to 
have  this  kind  of  choice.  Under  H.R.  1 
the  Federal  Government  would  do  the 
s&me  in  the  field  of  health  care,  letting 
its  employees  escape  the  pajrroU  tax,  but 
continue  instead  the  superior  health  in- 
surance system  they  presently  have. 

SHODDY,    COMPUI-SORY 

I  think  it  is  little  short  of  tragic  when 
the  Federal  Government  seeks  to  use 
its  vast  powers  to  force  people  to  accept 
a  service  which  many  of  us  are  con- 
vinced is  shoddy,  out  of  date,  and  dele- 
terious to  society  itself,  and  bases  the 
fiscal  soundness  of  this  service  on  the 
fact  that  it  is  compulsory.  Why  not  at 
least  permit  the  people  to  have  their 
choice  of  which  piece  of  pie  they  think 
is  the  bigger? 


IS  POWER  REALLY  RECLAMATION'S 
PAYING  PARTNER?  OR  HOMINY 
DOMINY  SAT  ON  THE  WALL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Permsyl- 
vania  [Mr.  S.^ylor]  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  had  the  interesting  opportunity  to  re- 
ply to  perhaps  one  of  the  most  inept 


statements  I  have  ever  seen  coming  out 
of  a  supposedly  responsible  Government 
bureau,  This  opportunity  presented  it- 
self as  a  result  of  a  statement  I  made  be- 
fore the  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Reclamation  Association  in  Palm 
Springs,  Calif.,  last  November.  The 
thesis  of  my  remarks  was,  "'Is  Power 
Really  Reclamation's  Paying  Partner?" 
In  attendance  Pt,  that  meeting  was  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, Floyd  E.  Dominy.  Several  weeks 
later  the  Commissioner  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  National  Reciar;iation  Association 
president,  Mi.  Hugh  A.  Shamberger, 
which  purported  to  be  his  rebuttal  of  my 
statement.  The  Commissioner  also  took 
the  liberty  of  sending  copies  of  his  letter 
to  all  of  the  National  Reclamation  Asso- 
ciation board  of  directors  and  to  all 
members  of  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  on  which  I  have 
the  privilege  of  serving  as  ranking  mi- 
nority member. 

As  I  sat  alone  in  the  quietness  of  my 
oflace  one  evening  carefully  reading  the 
Commissioner's  letter,  I  could  not  help 
but  be  reminded  of  the  quotation  from 
Voltaire  who  once  wrote: 

I  have  never  made  but  one  prayer  to  God, 
a  very  short  one :  "O  Lord,  make  my  enemies 
ridiculous."     And   God   granted   it. 

Commissioner  E>ominy's  attempted  re- 
buttal certainly  seemed  to  fit  this  re- 
sponse. 

Another,  and  seemingly  unrelated, 
thought  also  kept  running  through  my 
mind,  reminding  me  of  a  simple  little 
nursery  rhyme  which  we  all  learned  at 
our  mother's  knee.  But  the  rhyme  came 
out  something  like  this: 

Hom.iny  Dominy  sat  oh  the  wall. 

Hominy  Dominy  had  a  great  fall. 

And  all  Udall's  horses  and  all  Udall's  men,. 

Couldn't  put  Hominy  Dominy  together  again. 

The  more  I  read  the  Commissioner's 
feeble  attempts  at  rebuttal,  I  realized  that 
in  fairness,  Mr.  Shamberger  and  the 
conscientious  reclamationists  who  make 
up  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Reclamation  Association  deserved  a  clar- 
ification of  the  facts  in  this  matter.  So, 
last  week  I  sent  Mr.  Shamberger  a  letter 
in  which  I  pointed  out  that  it  was  not 
my  intention  to  prolong  this  exchange 
with  Commissioner  Dominy  but  I  was 
taking  this  opportunity  of  availing  my- 
self of  the  debater's  traditional ^Dreroga- 
tive — the  affirmative  has  the  surrebuttal. 
Furthermore,  since  the  Commissioner 
feels  some  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  be  interested  in  his  re- 
marks, I  am  sure  the  entire  House  will 
also  be  interested  in  them  along  with 
my  reply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  the  record 
may  be  complete  on  this  matter,  I  insert 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the  text  of 
my  original  statement  before  the  Na- 
tional Reclamation  Association  conven- 
tion in  Palm  Springs.  Calif.,  on  November 
12,  1964,  entitled  "Is  Power  Really  Rec- 
lamation's Paying  Partner?" 

Is  Power  Really  Reclamation's  Fating 
Partner? 

The  reclamation  program  In  the  Western 
States  Is  in  serious  trouble;  and,  in  part, 
it  is  of  your  own  making.  I  realize  this  Is 
fully  recognized  by  yotir  own  organization 


because  of  expressions  of  concern  received 
by  me  and  other  Members  of  Congress  In 
recent  months. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  tell  you  that 
reclamation  has  been  and  should  continue 
to  be  a  vital  factor  In  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  our  Nation.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
here  today  to  preach  to  you  or  to  criticize 
some  of  your  activities  but  rather  to  discuss 
and  evaluate  some  of  the  ways  the  reclama- 
tion program  has  gone  wrong.  You  know 
as  well  as  I  that  the  Federal  reclamation 
program  was  begun  over  a  half  a  century  ago 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  reclaiming  the 
arid,  barren  lands  of  the  West  In  order  to 
make  them  productive.  For  many  years 
the  program  continued  along  those  lines  and 
was  well  received  by  the  general  populace 
and  the  elected  representatives  In  Washing- 
ton. However,  there  is  now  substantial 
opinion  in  both  political  parties,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
that  irrigation — the  basic  Justification  of 
reclamation  projects — has  been  subordinated 
to  other  purposes  in  too  many  situations. 

In  the  past  few  years  particularly,  the 
policies  and  programs  of  the  career  em- 
ployees of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  have 
wandered  so  far  afield  from  the  basic  goal 
that  it  seems  reclamation  has  become  of  only 
Incidental  Importance.  The  present  officials 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  have  become 
so  preocpupied  with  efforts  to  develop  un- 
necessary hydroelectric  power  projects  and 
Federal  power  transmission  grids  that  their 
thinking  has  become  as  arid  and  barren  as 
the  western  lands  they  were  former^v  charged 
with  reclaiming.  As  a  result  of  this  attitude 
and  effort  and  other  unfortunate  policies, 
there  Is  a  serious  danger  of  sincere  rec- 
lamation proposals  falling  into  disrepute 
with  Members  of  Congress. 

Unfortunately,  the  farmers  dependent  up- 
on irrigation  have  permitted  this  situation 
to  develop  and  continue  through  ignorance 
or  selfishness  or  complacency.  I  know  too 
many  of  you  too  well  to  think  you  are  Ignor- 
ant of  the  facts  or  are  selfish  concerning 
the  future  of  the  program.  For  this  reason, 
I  can  only  conclude  that  complacency  is 
the  basic  cause  of  your  inactivity  In  this  vital 
area.  This  Is  not  the  time  for  complacency 
or  inactivity,  this  Is  the  time  for  positive  and 
constructive  action  If  you  have  any  hope  of 
reclaiming  the  reclamation  program  from 
the  forces  which  are  striving  mightily  to  sub- 
vert honest  Irrigation  needs  for  their  selfish 
goal  of  using  water  projects  to  develop  Fed- 
eral  electric   power   for   power's   sake. 

This  subversion  of  irrigation  has  pro- 
ceeded to  such  a  point.  In  fact,  that  at  a 
hearing  earlier  this  year  before  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  one 
of  my  colleagues  from  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States  suggested  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  change  its  name  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Federal  Power.  For  this  reason, 
I  repeat  a  positive  action  program  is  neces- 
sary by  all  dedicated  irrigators  to  reclaim 
the  reclamation  program  for  its  original  piu-- 
pose  before  It's  too  late. 

In  all  fairness  It  should  be  admitted  that 
this  shift  In  emphasis  in  the  Federal  pro- 
gram has  been  so  skillfully  handled  that 
many  people  cannot  be  blamed  for  not  being 
aware  of  it.  In  the  beginning  reclamation 
projects  were  planned  for  the  basic  purpose 
of  irrigation.  But  It  was  soon  recognized 
that  the  energy  of  water  falling  over  the 
dam  could  be  converted  into  hydroelectric 
power  where  economically  feasible.  It  was 
clearly  understood,  however,  that  hydroelec- 
tric power  was  to  be  an  Incidental  function. 
The  program  really  began  going  astray  when 
the  Federal  power  advocates  began  selling 
t^e  Congress  and  the  irrigators  a  bill  of 
goods  claiming  that  power  was  really  the 
"paying  partner"  or  the  cash  register  in  the 
reclamation  movement.  Let's  take  Just  a 
moment  to  look  more  closely  at  this  claim 
that  hydroelectric  power  Is  a  paying  part- 
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ner.  There  Is  strong  evidence  that  in  many 
Instances  power  has  become  a  burden  on 
other  project  purposes,  particularly  Irriga- 
tion. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  In  a  report  is- 
sued last  January,  entitled,  "Power  Systems, 
Average  Rate  and  Repayment  Studies,"  lists 
25  existing  Bureau  projects  with  power  fa- 
cilities which  have  cost  about  $9.8  billion. 
Almost  half  of  this  cost  has  been  allocated 
to  irrigation,  and  power  revenues  supposedly 
will  repay  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  irrigation 
allocation. 

However,  a  considerable  number  of  these 
projects  are  in  serious  financial  trouble.  For 
example,  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project  Is 
a  clear  example  of  the  plight  in  which  rec- 
lamation finds  itself.  A  good  part  of  rec- 
lamation's diflBculties  in  the  Missouri  Basin 
can  be  traced  directly  to  the  power  pricing 
policy  adopted  there. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  study  I  ju.it 
mentioned,  shows  a  cost  of  $2.8  billion  for 
the  Missouri  Basin  irrigation  facilities,  and 
assumes  that  $2.2  billion — practically  all — 
of  this  cost  will  be  repaid  from  power  rev- 
enues. 

Seven  out  of  nine  units  of  the  project  have 
allocations  above  $500  per  acre  for  irrigation 
costs  to  be  repaid  from  power  revenues.  The 
allocations  for  repayment  from  power  revenue 
range  as  high  as  $1,243  per  acre  for  the  Al- 
mlra  unit.  The  total  per-acre  costs  for  the 
Almira  unit  are  $1,446. 

But  what  is  the  actual  situation? 

An  audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
in  1960  found  that  the  power  operations  of 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  project  had  accu- 
mulated a  deficit  of  $51  million  from  annual 
losses  going  back  to  1954. 

The  Comptroller  General  reported  that  at 
the  existing  power  rates  it  will  not  be  until 
the  year  2027 — 63  years  from  now — that  re- 
payment of  the  non-lnterest-bearing  con- 
struction cost  subsidy  to  Irrigation  will  even 
begin.  Full  repayment  is  not  expected  until 
almost  the  turn  of  the  22d  century. 

How  can  it  be  truthfully  claimed  that  pow- 
er is  a  paying  partner  of  irrigation  when  It 
Isn't  even  paying  its  own  way?  It  may  also 
be  asked  with  candor  whether  the  power 
facilities  at  the  Missouri  River  Dams  will 
even  be  capable  of  operating  at  the  time 
when  repayment  of  the  irrigation  features  is 
supposed  to  begin. 

This  is  a  clear  example  of  what  is  allowed 
to  happen  when  Federal  power  is  produced 
and  marketed  for  its  own  sake  at  an  un- 
realistlcally  low  "postage  stamp"  rate  rather 
than  being  used  as  a  paying  partner  for 
irrigation  and  other  project  purposes.  If 
this  power  were  intended  to  be  Incidental 
and  to  be  a  paying  partner,  the  price  would 
have  to  be  Increased  substantially  to  assure 
repayment  of  project  costs  on  time. 

In  an  effort  to  correct  this  situation,  the 
Congress  earlier  this  year  added  a  proviso 
in  the  new  Mlssovu-1  River  Basin  authoriza- 
tion bill  requiring  that  any  new  unit  of  the 
project  be  authorized  or  reauthorized  before 
any  funds  may  be  spent  on  it.  In  addition, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  also 
taken  some  steps  to  correct  this  unhappy 
situation. 

Tlie  emphasis  in  the  Missouri  Basin  seems 
to  have  been  on  extending  transmission  lines 
and  selling  power  to  preference  customers, 
who  already  were  being  served  from  other 
sources.  It  may  not  be  of  direct  concern 
to  the  National  Reclamation  Association  that 
these  customers  have  been  lured  by  low  rates 
away  from  their  previous  suppliers.  But 
It  should  be  of  great  concern  to  you  that  this 
Missouri  Basin  power  was  priced  at  less  than 
its  market  value  to  make  that  possible,  whUe 
the  project  deficit  has  Increased  year  by  year, 
and  the  schedule  of  repayments  of  Irrigation 
features  has  been  steadily  extended  Into  the 
far  distant  future. 

The  interrelationship  of  power  and  Irriga- 
tion has  also  been  distorted  in  areas  served 


by  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 
There  you  find  a  glaring  example  of  obsesBion 
with  uru-eallstlcally  low  power  rates  while 
irrigation  is  pushed  into  the  background. 
And  I  need  not  point  out  that  as  a  result  of 
the  passage  of  the  Northwest  regional  pref- 
erence bill  during  the  recent  session  of  Con- 
gress, preference  customers  of  BPA  now  in- 
clude Industrial  plants  and  private  power 
companies. 

You  all  know  BPA  has  been  operating  at 
a  loss.  Its  annual  operating  deficit  has  been 
highly  publicized.  An  audit  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  showed  that  in  6  years 
through  1963,  the  total  deficit  from  its  power 
operations  reached  more  ^than  $50  million 
and  it  Is  expected  to  rise  to  nearly  $60  mil- 
lion by  1965.  Certainly  power  cannot  be 
called  a  paying  partner  of  Irrigation  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  so  long  as  this  situation 
continues. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  deficits  of  these 
basin  developments  is  the  construction  of 
added  units  with  higher  power  costs  than  the 
original  development  without  a  correspond- 
ing adjustment  In  power  rates.  Naturally 
this  practice  dilutes  earnings  and  extends 
the  payout  schedule.  How  could  it  do  other- 
wise? The  Inevitable  result  is  a  reduction  in 
the  ability  of  the  power  units  in  the  project 
as  a  whole  to  repay  irrigation  costs. 

In  the  Columbia  Basin  power  system  the 
installed  generating  capacity  in  1950  was 
just  under  2  ntiillion  kilowatts,  and  the  cost 
of  power  generation  and  transmission  was 
1.39  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  What  was  the 
situation  11  years  later?  In  1961  generating 
capacity  had  tripled  to  more  than  6  million 
kilowatts.  The  cost  of  generation  and  trans- 
mission also  rose.  In  fact.  It  more  than 
doubled,  to  2.86  mills.  In  place  of  a  net 
profit  from  power  at  the  2-mlll  Bonneville 
sales  rate,  which  has  remained  unchanged 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  there  was  a  net 
loss  of  $14  million  in  1961. 

This  is  why  I  say  that  reclamation  has 
come  under  a  cloud.  The  story  has  been  re- 
peated too  often.  The  power  operations  of 
the  Rio  Grande  project  have  been  losing 
money   in   every   year  since    1951. 

It  Is  highly  doubtful  that  the  Colorado- 
Big  Thompson  project  power  will  ever  be- 
come the  paying  partner  of  irrigation. 

A  glaring  example  of  the  problem  before 
us  may  be  cited  to  dramatize  what  has  hap- 
pened to  reclamation  and  why  it  is  falling 
into  disrepute — the  proposed  Burns  Creek 
project   in    Idaho. 

First  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  au- 
thorization for  this  project  as  a  reclama- 
tion project— which  it  was  not.  Then,  when 
its  sponsors  failed  before  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, they  went  to  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, where  an  attempt  was  made  to  Jus- 
tify it  as  a  flood  control  project — which  it 
was  not.     But  this  effort  also  failed. 

When  this  project  was  being  considered  by 
the  House  Interior  Committee,  it  was  shown 
that  although  the  power  produced  at  Burns 
Creek  standing  alone  would  be  very  costly,  It 
would  be  marketed  at  a  price  substantially 
below  its  cost  of  production.  This  unusual 
result  would  be  accomplished  by  combining 
Burns  Creek  power  with  that  from  a  good 
reclamation  project — which  I  supported — 
Palisades  Dam.  All  of  the  power  would  be 
sold  at  rates  yielding  an  average  of  about 
3.7  mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 

For  the  power  facilities  of  the  Burns  Creek 
project  to  pay  out  in  50  years,  the  resulting 
power  would  have  to  sell  for  an  average  of  at 
least  4.88  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Department  of  the  Interior  told  our 
committee  that  power  from  Burns  Creek 
would  be  marketed  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
power  from  Palisades  Dam.  This  would 
mean  that  on  the  average  it  would  be  sold  at 
about  1.18  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  less  than 
its  cost  of  production. 

This  kind  of  financial  juggling  proved  to 
me  that  the  Burns  Creek  project  actually 


would  be  detrimental  to  reclamation,  to  the 
water  users,  and  to  the  taxpayers.  The 
Palisades  project  standing  alone  without 
Burns  Creek  would  repay  all  of  its  reimburs- 
able costs  by  1988,  and  by  the  year  2006  a 
surplus  of  $22,245,333  would  be  built  up  from 
earnings  of  Palisades.  Under  existing  law, 
this  would  go  to  the  Treasury,  and,  should 
Congress  so  desire,  it  would  be  available  to 
finance  additional  reclamation  projects,  the 
cost  of  which  might  be  beyond  the  financial 
capacity  of  water  users. 

But  should  Burns  Creek  and  Palisades  mar- 
ket their  power  at  the  Palisades  rate,  then 
all  of  the  reimbursable  costs  of  the  two  proj- 
ects would  not  be  recovered  until  the  end  of 
year  2006.  Thus,  $22,245,333  would  be  di- 
verted from  the  Treasury  to  subsidize  the 
users  of  Bums  Creek  power. 

This  is  the  sort  of  radical  departure  from 
the  normally  accepted  principle  of  Federal 
reclamation  policy  that  prevents  power  from 
being  the  paying  partner  of  reclamation. 

Although  Burns  Creek  has  not  been  au- 
thorized, there  is  an  example  right  here  in 
California  of  another  project  that  was  au- 
thorized and  is  now  in  existence  despite  an 
Indisputable  showing  that  its  power  features, 
if  developed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
would  be  a  financial  hindrance,  not  a  help, 
to  further  water  development  In  the  State. 
This  project  is  the  Trinity  unit  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project. 

The  debate  on  Trinity  in  the  Congress  de- 
teriorated into  who  should  build  the  power 
facilities,  the  Federal  Goverrmient  or  the 
local  utility  company.  The  interest  of  recla- 
mation once  again  was  ignored,  as  it  so  often 
has  been  in  the  past.  Preference  customers 
more  interested  in  a  vested  claim  on  the 
electric  power  succeeded  in  making  Trinity 
an  all-Federal  project. 

Today  the  Trinity  power,  costing  at  least 
7V2  mills  to  generate,  is  being  sold  to  them 
at  the  Central  Valley  project  "postage  stamp" 
rate  of  41/2  mills,  a  loss  of  3  mills  or  more  for 
each  kilowatt-hour  sold. 

The  evidence  presented  at  our  committee 
hearing  made  it  clear  that  construction  of 
the  Trinity  River  project  with  Federal  power 
facilities,  as  has  been  done,  would  take  about 
$146  million  out  of  the  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect bank  account.  The  CVP  enabling  act 
says  power  shall  be  generated  and  sold  "as 
a  means  of  financially  aiding  and  assisting" 
the  irrigation  or  water  features  of  the  project. 

Does  the  power  from  the  Trinity  unit 
honestly  aid  and  assist  water  development? 

Obviously  it  does  not.  Year  by  year  this 
power  is  depleting  the  CVP  surplus,  leav- 
ing less  money  for  Irrigation  rather  than 
more.   , 

But,  this  Is  not  the  end  of  the  story. 
There  is  now  still  another  proposal  for  an- 
other addition  to  the  Central  Valley  project 
which  promises  similar  harm  to  power's  abil- 
ity to  continue  as  a  paying  partner  of  rec- 
lamation. This  is  the  Auburn  unit.  It  was 
reported  out  of  committee  but  was  not 
passed  in  the  recent  session.  However,  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  urged  again  next  year. 

Another  part  of  this  problem  is  exempli- 
fied by  the  recently  authorized  Pacific 
Northwest-Southwest  intertle  between  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  California, 
and  Arizona.  An  appropriation  of  $45  mil- 
lion was  made  to  start  this  project,  which 
will  involve  an  estimated  expenditure  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  $300  million  as  its 
share  In  this  Joint  undertaking  with  local 
public  and  private  utilities.  But,  only  rarely 
was  a  question  raised  in  defense  of  reclama- 
tion, concerning  the  possible  effect  on  rec- 
lamation projects  in  California,  Arizona,  or 
Nevada. 

For  example,  have  any  reclamationists 
considered  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the 
costs  of  the  intertle  will  be  Included  as  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect?   Do  they  know  that  $2.3  million,  which 
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was  included  In  this  ye&r's  public  works  ap- 
propriation bill  will  be  a  part  of  the  Central 
Valley '  project's  budget?  Or  that  a  still 
larger  figure  can  be  attributed  this  year  to 
region  No.  3  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation? 

Do  they  know  that  the  Federal  portion  of 
this  four-line  intertle  will  add  over  $100  mil- 
lion to  the  Interior  Department's  budget 
requests  in  future  years  for  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation? 

Do  they  realize  that  more  than  $57  million 
was  appropriated  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion for  fiscal  1965  for  transmission  lines 
and  related  facilities?  This  represents  more 
than  17  percent  of  all  reclamation  funds 
appropriated  this  past  year.  And,  if  other 
power  features  were  added,  such  as  swi.tch- 
yard.  penstocks,  generators,  and  so  fcrth,  as 
well  as  the  share  of  the  cost  3f  major  struc- 
tures such  as  dams  that  are  allocated  to 
power,  then  power's  share  of  the  total  Federal 
budget  would  be  much,  much  greater. 

You  have  to  ask  yourself.  "Is  this  good  for 
reclamation?"  A  little  soul  searching  should 
leave  no  doubt  about  it.  It  cannot  possibly 
be.  Power  isn't  the  problem  in  the  reclama- 
tion States.  The  problem  is  water.  When 
power  can  be  produced  economically  enough 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  water,  it  is  an  assist  to 
.reclamation.  JVhen  the  reverse  Is  true,  it  is 
a  liability  and  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

Tiie  continued  submission  to  Congress  of 
projects  like  these  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  say 
that  the  entire  reclamation  program  is  in 
jeopardy.  If  the  rising  animosity  toward 
reclamation  in  the  nonreclamation  States 
which  reflects  Itself  in  Congress  is  to  be 
allayed,  everyone  interested  in  the  matter 
should  concern  himself,  and  now,  with  the 
policy  used  in  the  pricing  of  power  from  new 
reclamation  projects. 

Of  course,  it  cannot  be  sold  above  the 
cost  of  power  from  alternate  sources  In  the 
same  area;  but,  it  certainly  could  be  sold  at 
no  lesser  price.  This  alternate  price  figure 
is  used  In  determining  the  cost-benefit  ratio 
of  the  project.  Why  should  it  not  be  used  in 
the  actual  payout  of  the  facility? 

Congress  should  include  a  provision  in  any 
future  authorizing  legislation  stating  that 
power  from  projects  is  not  to  be  sold  at  less 
than  the  actual  cost  of  its  production.  If 
actual  cost  is  above  alternative  costs  in  the 
area,  then  Congress  should  know  that  au- 
thorization of  a  project  with  power  facilities 
will  be  a  drain  on  other  reclamation  pur- 
poses. 

But.  let  us  not  be  mislead  into  believing 
that  only  the  Federal  power  aspect  of  the 
reclamation  program  needs  changing.  I 
think  there  are  also  "some  improvements 
necessary  in  the  method  of  considering  ir- 
rigation costs  in  Federal  projects.  One  of 
the  first  such  improvements  might  be  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  clarify  the  amorti- 
zation of  the  irrigation  portion  of  multiple- 
purpose  hydro  developments  to  ease  the  btu"- 
den  on  the  already  overburdened  Nation's 
taxpayers. 

When  the  reclamation  program  first  began, 
Irrigators  who  benefited  directly  were  re- 
quired to  repay  the  total  allocated  costs 
in  a  10-year  period  without  interest.  But, 
'through  a  series  of  subsequent  acts  of  Con- 
gress, they  now  repay  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  irrigation  cost  allocation — still  with- 
out interest — in  50  years  plus  a  10  year  de- 
velopment period.  The  remainder — and 
usually  this  is  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
the -irrigation  allocation — Is  repaid  from  pow- 
er revenues  and  still  this  is  without  interest. 
Frequently  the  anticipated  revenues  from 
Irrigation  are  not  adequate  to  repay  the  cost 
allocated  to  irrigation. 

The  so-called  Collbran  formula,  developed 
in  1952  for  the  Collbran  reclamation  project 
in  Colorado,  is  in  part  responsible  for  this 
situation.  The  formula  provides  that  con- 
struction costs  allocated  to  irrigation  but 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  water  users  to  re- 
pay be  liquidated  from  power  revenues  after 


the  costs  allocated  to  power  have  been  re- 
paid. This  might  be  considered  as  a  balloon 
payment  at  the  end  where  nothing  is  paid 
on  the  principle  for  50  years  and  then  a  large 
or  a  balloon  payment  is  made  at  the  end  to 
payoff  the  irrigation  allocation. 

The  relative  unfairness  of  this  arrange- 
ment was  recognized  as  far  back  as  1955  by 
the  Second  Hoover  Commission  which  stated 
in  the  Task  Force  Report  on  Water  Resources 
and  Power: 

"The  surrently  proposed  Collbran  for- 
mula, under  which  the  part  of  the  cost  of  a 
project  allocated  to  power  would  be  paid  off 
within  a  50-year  period  and  then  payments 
made  to  retire  the  interest-free  investment 
in  the  project,  should  be  examined  with  care. 
Under  certain  conditions  its'appllcation  may 
result  in  a  large  subsidy  being  imposed  on 
the  taxpayer,  but  the  objectionable  feature, 
to  the  t&sk  group,  is  the  long  delay  In  a  re- 
turn on  a  portion  of  the  Federal  invet  ^ment. 
Too  much  can  happen  in  a  50-year  period, 
if  all  are  to  be  treated  fairly,  to  defer  pay- 
ment on  a  project  whose  eventual  cost  is 
very  likely  to  be  underestimated  at  the  time 
of  authorization." 

This  type  of  subsidy  Is  not  only  unfair  to 
the  general  taxpaying  public  but  it  is  also 
unfair  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  Nation's 
irrigators.  It  may  be  noted  in  the  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  United  States  for  1963  that 
there  are  over  33  million  acres  in  this  coun- 
try under  irrigation.  While,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  a  little  more  than  3  million 
acres  under  irrigation  from  Federal  recla- 
mation projects.  In  other  words,  over  90 
percent  of  the  irrigated  land  of  the  United 
States  is.  being  provided  by  hard-working 
farmers  using  their  own  initiative  and  rely- 
ing on  non-Federal  methods  of  meeting  their 
problem  while  paying  the  full  cost  of  their 
obligation. 

Before  some  Federal  bureaucrat  attempts 
to  challenge  my  use  of  national  Irrigated 
acres  data  since  the  Federal  reclamation 
program  applies  only  to  the  West,  let  me  say 
that  over  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  irrigated 
land  is  located  in  the  West.  So,  even  con- 
sidering only  those  western  acres,  it  is  still 
grossly  unfair  to  the  seven  farmers  doing 
it  on  their  own  as  compared  with  the  one 
farmer  who  is  depending  on  the  Federal 
Government. 

To  correct  this  inequity,  I  think  the  re- 
payment formula  for  Federal  water  projects 
should  be  changed  in  such  a  way  as  to  re- 
quire that  the  irrigation  allocation  beyond 
the  ability  of  water  users  to  repay  should 
be  concurrently  amortized  with  the  power 
costs.  This  could  be  done  by  making  in- 
cremental payments  annually  to  the  retire- 
ment of  both  elements  of  cost. 

Furthermore,  there  can  be  little  justifica- 
tion in  my  mind  for  the  continuation  of  the 
policy  of  charging  no  interest  on  the  portion 
of  the  irrigation  costs  which  is  repaid  from 
power  revenues.  It  is  all  right  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  charge  no  interest  to  the 
water  users  for  the  small  part  of  the  alloca- 
tion which  they  must  repay.  But,  I  propose 
that  the  repayment  formula  be  further 
changed  to  require  an  interest  charge  be 
placed  on  the  amount  of  the  irrigation  cost 
allocation  of  any  Federal  water  project  that 
must  be  repaid  from  power  revenues.  This 
interest  change  should  be  Identical  with 
the  rate  of  interest  applied  to  the  power 
portion  of  the  project. 

Tliere  is  one  final  problem  I  would  like  to 
discuss  with  you.  At  present,  there  are 
almost  30  Federal  agencies  dealing  with 
various  aspects  of  water  resources  develop- 
ments. This  is  a  large  number  of  agencies; 
and,  undoubtedly,  there  is  much  overlapping 
with  many  millions  of  dollars  of  wasteful  ex- 
penditures resulting.  Without  a  doubt  there 
is  a  tremendous  room  for  improving  the  ad- 
ministrative organization  in  this  important 
field  of  Government  activity;  but  I  realize. 


as  I  know  you  do,  that  there  is  no  easy 
solution. 

There  are  various  types  of  Federal  activity 
in  the  water  resources  field.  For  examplCi 
the  gathering  of  basic  information  about 
water  resources  such  as  is  done  by  the 
Geological  Survey.  The  planning  of  water 
resources  projects  Is  done  by  such  agencies 
as  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  Construction  of  water  re- 
sources projects  under  contract  or  by  direct 
force  account  is  also  done  both  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  also  gets  in 
the  act  by  its  authority  to  license  hydro- 
electric projects  on  navigable  waters. 

If  all  of  the  water  resources  agencies  were 
combined  in  one  of  the  regular  executive 
departments,  this  would  mean  that  the.regu- 
latory  functions  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission would  be  placed  in  that  executive 
Agency.  I,  for  one,  would  not  necessarily 
wish  to  propose  that  solution. 

The  difflcfulties  of  consolidating  all  the 
Federal  water  agencies  are  further  illustrated 
by  the  problem  of  determining  what  basic 
law  would  govern  the  single  agency.  For 
Instance,  should  the  160-acre  limitation  ap- 
plicable to  projects  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation be  extended  to  water  projects  of 
other  agencies? 

I  cite  these  various  problems  merely  to  in- 
dicate some  of  the  difficulties  which  would 
be  involved  in  ariy  proposal  for  consolidating 
water  resources  agencies.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  nothing  should  be  done. 
I  feel  that  it  is  imperative  for  the  Congress 
to  give  careful  consideration  to  an  attempt 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  and  establish 
the  most  elHcient  and  economical  organiza- 
tion possible  out  of  this  Nation's  farflung 
water  resources  agencies. 

Personally,  I  am  ready  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  this  problem  by  suggesting  the  ex- 
tension of  the  reclamation  type  of  activities 
to  all  50  States  in  the  Union.  This  new 
agency  would  have  the  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  the  planning  and  construction  of  hydro- 
electric developments  and  an  entirely  new 
body'  of  law  should  be  written  to  regulate 
its  activities.  This  would  be  a  difficult  as- 
signment; but,  with  a  littl^  bit  of  initiative 
and  imagination,  it  can  be  done. 

Yes,  my  friends,  the  reclamation  program 
is  in  serious  trouble.  I  have  tried  to  point 
out  some  of  the  reasons  for  this  situation, 
and  in  a  small  way  some  of  the  possible 
solutions  to  the  problems.  These  solutions, 
I  am  the  first  to  admit,  will  involve  con- 
troversy. But,  is  the  National  Reclamation 
Association  going  to  stand  on  the  sidelines 
and  say  it  does  not  want  to  become  in- 
volved— it  wants  to  avoid  controversy?  To 
take  such  an  attitude  toward  the  damaging 
trend  that  I  have  described  will  only  serve 
to  harm  the  movement  you  have  fostered  so 
long,  with  such  notable  benefit  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  West. 

You  should  not  be  afraid  of  getting  into 
a  fight  in  which  the  best  interests  of  rec- 
lamation are  at  stake.  Nor  should  you  allow 
yourselves  to  be  used  for  purposes  which  do 
not  further  the  basic  needs  of  reclamation, 
but  Instead  are  aimed  at  achievement  of  an 
Ideological  goal  no  matter  what  the  cost. 

This  is  your  program — this  is  your  problem. 
Unless  you  take  a  more  positive  and  creative 
attitude  toward  finding  solutions  to  this 
problem,  some  future  historian  will  look 
back  and  say  that  "Rarely  have  those  who 
had  so  much  to  lose  done  so  little  to  prevent 
it."    The  choice  is  yours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  recent  letter  to  Mr. 
Shamberger  was  designed  to  respond  se- 
riatim to  the^rk>us  .statements  made 
by  CommissiT5ilCT'Dominy.  For  this  rea- 
son and  to  make  a  reading  of  both  state- 
ments more  comprehensive,  I  will  insert 
my   own   comments   after   the   various 
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statements  of  the  Commissioner.  Now 
for  Hominy  Dominy's  letter  and  my  com- 
ments.   He  began : 

U.S.    Department    of    the    Inte- 
rior,  Bureau   of    Reclamation, 
Washington.  D.C.,  December  11, 1964. 
Mr.  Hugh  A.  Shamberger, 
President,  National  Reclamation  Association, 
Carson  City,  Nev. 

Dear  Mr.  Shamberger:  As  I  promised  dur- 
ing the  recent  convention  of  the  National 
E«;lamation  Association,  I  have  reviewed  the 
remarks  by  Representative  John  P.  Saylor, 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  convention  and  offer 
the  following  comments. 

In  his  address,  Mr.  Saylor  repeated  his 
prior  assaults  on  power  aspects  of  the  Feder- 
al reclamation  program.  His  general  theme 
was  that  irrigation  and  reclamation  are  being 
subordinated  to  power.  His  premise  seems 
to  be  that  hydroelectric  power  as  a  function 
of  water  resource  development  is  economi- 
cally, financially,  and  politically  adverse  to 
the  continuing  welfare  of  the  reclamation 
program.  Curiously,  he  subsequently  ad- 
vances what  he  terms  a  solution  to  the 
problem,  which  involves  inclusion  of  hydro- 
electric power. 

I  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Shamberger  that 
in  his  letter  Commissioner  Dominy  at- 
tempted to  summarize  my  statements 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  premise 
which  he  tries  to  establish  for  me,  his  re- 
porting is  generally  accurate.  I  did  not 
Uase  my  remarks  on  a  view  that  "hydro- 
electric power  as  a  function  of  water  re- 
source development  is  economically, 
financially,  and  politically  adverse  to  the 
continuing  welfare  of  the  reclamation 
program."  Such  a  premise  would  be  con- 
trai-y  to  my  basic  beliefs  and  to  what  I 
said.  I  made  no  such  statement  in  my 
reinarks,  and  I  resent  the  inference  left 
by  the  Commissioner.  This  distortion  is 
a  good  example  of  what  seems  to  be  a 
complete  failure  to  understand  or  recog- 
nize the  problem.  My  basic  premise  was, 
and  still  is,  that  where  hydropower  is  in- 
cluded as  a  function  of  any  reclamation 
project,  this  power  should  be  sold  under 
prices  and  conditions  which  will  help  re- 
pay for  the  overall  project  and  thereby 
assist  the  reclamation  functions  of  the 
project  and  help  pay  the  cost  of  water 
users.  This  is  what  I  said  to  the  National 
Reclamation  Association  Convention,  and 
I  repeat  it  now.  The  power  pricing  poli- 
cies of  Mr.  Dominy's  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion simply  will  not  stand  up  under  this 
premise. 

Mr.  Dominy  went  on  to  say: 

In  support  of  his  premise,  Mr.  Saylor 
makes  three  principal  points:  (1)  Annual 
revenues  from  power  production  do  not 
equal  or  exceed  annual  costs,  (2)  inclusion 
of  new  high-cost  hydroelectric  power  facili- 
ties with  existing  low-cost  facilities  post- 
pones availability  or  irrigation  assistance, 
and  (3)  our  policy  of  retiring  interest-bear- 
ing debt  prior  to  the  non-interest-bearing 
portion  is  poor  business. 

In  making  these  points,  he  cites  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project,  the  proposed 
Burns  Creek  addition  of  the  southern  Idaho 
system,  and  the  dispute  which  took  place 
over  the  addition  of  the  Trinity  R'iver  devel- 
opment of  the  Central  Valley  project. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Saylor  asserts  that  it  is 
bad  to  have  many  agencies  involved  in  this 
field,  the  reclamation  program  itself  •  is  too 
restrictive,  and  it  is  bad  to  have  reclamation 
restricted  geographically. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  two  of  Mr. 
Saylor's  conclusions.  I  have  often  said  that 
the  present  hodgepodge  of  Federal  laws  and 


congressional  committee  Jurisdictions  creates 
competitive  chaos  in  the  water  development 
field.  I  would  much  favor  the  elimination  of 
overlapping  and  duplicating  functions  among 
agencies.  I  also  would  be  much  in  favor  of 
expanding  the  reclamation  program  to  all  50 
States.  This  would  pose  some  problems  in 
the  handling  of  the  reclamation  fund,  but 
these  are  not  insurmountable. 

The  Commissioner's  letter  sets  forth 
what  he  calls  three  principal  points  in 
support  of  the  imagined  premise  which 
he  attempts  to  establish  for  me.  These 
three  points  involve  questions  of  inade- 
quate power  revenues,  adding  of  high- 
cost  power  facilities  which  postpone  irri- 
gation assistance,  and  retirement  of  in- 
terest-bearing debt  first.  These  are 
points  I  made,  the  first  two  of  which  he 
evidently  concedes,  but  they  are  still  not 
the  basis  for  my  views.  He  also  properly 
refers  to  my  concern  about  the  large 
number  of  Federal  agencies  in  the  water 
resources  development  field  and  the  re- 
striction of  the  redlamation  program  to 
the  Western  States.  He  seems  to  agree 
with  both  these  points. 

Accordingly,  I  am  very  much  pleased 
to  learn  through  these  communications 
that  the  Commissioner  agrees  with  at 
least  four  of  the  five  points  I  made  in 
Palm  Springs.  However,  he  seems  to 
reach  a  different  conclusipn^-which  is 
really  the  fifth  point — as  to  whether  the 
conditions  cited  are  beneficial  to  irri- 
gation or  are  "poor  business,"  as  he  de- 
scribes it.  I  only  wish  he  had  admitted 
these  facts  publicly  at  the  National 
Reclamation  Association  convention  so 
they  could  have  made  their  own  decisions 
concerning  whether  the  conditions  now 
existing  contribute  to,  or  detract  from, 
the  advance  of  a  sound  and  vigorous 
reclamation  program. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  detailed 
comments  in  Commissioner  Dominy's 
letter,  I  would  like  to  discuss  them 
seriatim.  Since  he  seems  to  agree  there 
is  need  for  improvement  in  the  adminis- 
trative structure  of  the  Federal  water  re- 
source development  program  and  there 
is  a  need  for  extension  of  the  basic  rec- 
lamation program  to  the  50  States,  he 
makes  no  rebuttal  on  these  two  points. 
But,  the  Commissioner  continued: 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Saylor's  other  con- 
clusions. As  long  as  the  Federal  policy  is 
to  develop  western  lands  for  irrigation  and 
as  long  as  the  Federal  policy  is  to  require 
repayment  without  interest  on  the  Federal 
funds  used  to  develop  the  irrigation  aspects 
of  Federal  projects,  then  there  must  be  a 
way  that  these  costs  can  be  repaid.  The 
development  of  hydroelectric  power  is  one 
function  of  a  multipurpose  project  which 
meets  this  need. 

My  letter  to  Mi'.  Shamberger  com- 
mented on  this  point  by  pointing  out  that 
Mr.  Dominy,  however,  does  not  agree 
with  my  other  conclusions  and  advances 
,  a  theory  that  as  long  as  the  Federal  policy 
is  to  develop  western  lands  for  irriga- 
tion and  to  require  repayment  without 
interest  of  irrigation  costs,  there  must 
be  a  way  these  costs  can  be  repaid. 

I  am  glad  he  puts  the  finger  on  Federal 
reclamation  policy  exactly  where  it  be- 
longs— on  development  of  western  lands 
for  Irrigation.  Furthermore,  that  same 
Federal  policy  requires  repayment  of 
funds  without  interest  expended  to  pro- 


vide these  facilities.  It  is  assumed  that 
repayment  means  a  tangible  return  of 
moneys  within  periods  which  have  some 
relation  to  the  present  worth  of  such 
returns.  But,  from  this  statement  on, 
the  conclusion  he  reaches  seems  rather 
specious  and  childish.  It  is  typical  of 
the  "Never,  Never  Land"  thinking  that  no 
matter  what  novel  work  someone  pro- 
poses be  built,  it  will  be  economically  and 
financially  feasible  and  justified.  If  this 
were  true,  we  would  be  living  in  a  dream 
world.  Unfortunately,  we  are  living  in 
a  much  more  pragmatic  world.  Many 
proposals  conceived  by  Federal  planners 
are  not  financially  feasible  and  costs  ex- 
ceed amounts  beneficiaries  receive  and 
are  willing  and  able  to  pay.  Just  be- 
cause the  Federal  Grovernment  has 
adopted  a  policy  of  developing  western 
lands  for  irrigation  does  not  mean  that 
all  costs  of  projects  conceived  by  recla- 
mation planners  can  be  repaid  in  full. 
It  is  a  complete  nonsequitur. 

The  Commissioner  said: 

Consequently,  we  would  not  consider  '  a 
proposed  water  development  plan  to  have 
been  well  considered  unless  hydroelectric 
power  benefits  are  considered  along  with  all 
other  water  uses.  Actually,  it  would  be 
wasteful  and  we  would  be  subject  to  criticism 
for  wasting  the  publicly  owned  natural  re- 
sources if  we  did  not  consider  the  place  of 
power  in  any  multiple -purpose  project. 

The  development  of  hydroelectric 
power  is  one  function  of  a  multiple- 
jjurpose  project  which  can  be  made  to 
provide  firmncial  assistance  for  irriga- 
tion. Generally,  however,  this  is  not 
the  case.  Experience  has  shown  that 
rates  set  for  power  by  Government  mar- 
keting agencies  have  been  far  from  ade- 
quate to  accomplish  this  purpose.  They 
have  often  placed  a  burden  on  the  proj- 
ect rather  than  assisting  irrigation.  Be- 
cause of  this  widespread  record,  one  can 
reach  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
policies  applied  in  formulating  and  es- 
tablishing such  power  rates  generally 
were  aimed  at  purposes  other  than  se- 
curing maximum  financial  assistance  to 
repayment  of  irrigation  costs.  Not  even 
magical  accounting  and  fanciful  cost 
allocations  can  produce  revenues  to  help 
reimburse  irrigation  costs  from  power 
systems  that  cannot  support  themselves. 
I  strongly  favor  establishment  of  Fed- 
eral power  rates  which  can  honestly  aid 
in  the  development  of  economically  jus- 
tified irrigation. 

Commissioner  Dominy's  comment  on 
the  need  to  consider  hydroelectric  power 
as  one  of  the  purposes  of  multiple-pur- 
pose water  resource  development  is  no 
rebuttal  of  anything  I  have  said.  If 
planning  is  to  be  comprehensive,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  it  should,  all  purposes 
should  be  considered.  There  is,  however, 
a  major  question  as  to  whether  our  mu- 
tual objective  of  making  the  best  use 
of  the  Nation's  resources  can  and  will 
be  achieved  if  the  methods  and  pro- 
cedures now  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation in  justifying,  building,  and  op- 
erating irrigation  projects  are  continued. 
It  is  about  time  some  commonsense  was 
introduced  into  the  standards,  policies, 
and  procedures  used  in  these  programs 
so  that  we  do  not  further  commit  our 
resources   to  proposals  which   are   not 
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only  uneconomic.  ineflBcient,  and  un- 
feasible financially,  but  also  not  in  the 
best  long-range  interests  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Dominy's  letter  picks  up  with  the 
following  point: 

The  statutes  governing  the  reclamation 
prpgram  are  evolutionary  In  character.  At 
the  present  time  these  laws  do  not  prescribe 
absolutely  uniform  standards  among  projects 
for  the  retiim  of  reimbursable  costs.  There 
has  been,  however,  a  trend  requiring  that  all 
costs  allocated  to  "commercial  power  be  re- 
paid at  interest  within  50  years  from  the  time 
power  facilities  become  revenue  producing 
and  that  costs  allocated  to  irrigation  be  re- 
paid within  50  years  plus  permissible  de- 
velopment period  after  the  associated  irriga- 
tion facilities  become  benefit  producing. 

We  are  required  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
In  connection  with  our  proposals  for  au- 
thorization of  projects  a  showing  of  how  we 
expect  these  reimbursable  costs  to  be  re- 
turned. The  committees  of  Congress  have 
Insisted  upon  schedules  showing  how  we 
would  expect  to  accomplish  repayment. 
Normally  for  projects  involving  hydroelectric 
power  development  these  schedules  and  the 
accompanying  testimony  and  reports  of  t;hie 
Bureau  have  shown  that  in  the  early  year's  of 
the  project's  life  the  annual  revenues  will  be 
less  than  the  annual  costs.  But  as  the  proj- 
ect becpmes  operative  and  income  rises,  the 
annual  revenues  will  exceed  the  annual  costs 
and  not  only  make  up  the  deficit  but  in  ad- 
dition accomplish  full  repayment.  It  is  our 
practice  that  to  the  extent  annual  costs  ex- 
ceed annual  revenues  in  the  early  years  the 
difference  is  added  to  the  unpaid  balance  and 
becomes  part  of  the  interest  bearing  capital 
investment. 

While  it  is  true  that  statutes  governing 
the  reclamation  program  are  evolution- 
ary in  character,  conflicting  forces  have 
been  operating  in  this  field.  There  has 
been  a  trend,  as  the  Commissioner  indi- 
cates,-toward  firming  the  requirement 
that  all  costs  allocated  to  commercial 
power  be  repaid  with  interest  within  50 
years  and  that  irrigation  costs  be  repaid 
without  interest  within  50  years  plus  a 
permissible  development  period  where 
applicable.  But,  all  too  often,  Federal 
power  systems  are  not  meeting  this  test 
and  new  proposals  to  dilute  and  liberalize 
these  basic  requirements  in  one  way  or 
another  are  continually  being  advanced. 
In  several  instances  the  reverse  of  what 
he  states  has  actually  happened.  Ip  fact, 
his  letter  is  contradictory  in  itself.  First, 
he  states  that  normally  revenues  in  the 
early  years  of  a  project's  life  are  less  than 
costs  and  during  the  later  years  revenues 
exceed  costs  to  make  up  the  deficit.  This 
just  has  not  happened  in  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  area,  for  example; 
.  and  I  doubt  that  there  are  many  places, 
if  any,  where  this  is  happening. 

The  Commissioner  then  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  Missouri  River  Basin: 

The  Bureau  and  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress alike  have  realized  for  a  number  of 
years  that  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project 
was  having  financial  difficulties  due  to  in- 
creased construction  and  operation  costs, 
adverse  runoff  conditions,  changes  in  na- 
tional policy,  and  other  factors.  Mr.  Saylor 
recognizes  that  some  steps  have  been  taken 
to  rectify  these  problems,  but  he  did  not 
choose  to  emphasize  the  major  affirmative 
actions  that  have  been  taken  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  the  Department.  He 
could  have  told  the  National  Reclamation 
Association  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  publicly  announced  his  intention  to 
promulgate  a  suitable  Increase  In  the  rates 
for  firm  commercial  power  and  that  actions 


of  this  character  can  hardly  be  called  a  pre- 
occupation with  power  for  power's  sake. 

To  refer  back  to  Hominy  Dominy's 
letter,  I  wrote  tj:iat  now  we  look  at  the 
repayment  difficulties  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  which  the  Commissioner  ad- 
mits the  Bureau  and  committees  of  Con- 
gress alike  have  recognized.  Maybe  I 
should  have  mentione^n  Palm  Springs, 
as  he  suggested,  the'steps  he  proposed  to 
take  in  an  attempt  to  present  a  better 
gTti>  more  pleasing  facade  for  the  payout 
of  this  project.  Maybe  I  should  have 
told  the  National  Reclamation  Associa- 
tion convention  that  he  planned  in  his 
new  payout  requirements  to  reduce — as 
of  June  30.  1964 — the  rate  of  interest  on 
all  Corps  of  Engineers  power  investment 
costs  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  from  3 
to  2'2  percent,  even  though  yields  on 
long-term  Federal  bonds — the  real  cost 
of  money — had  risen  to  4V4  percent.  At 
the  same  time,  he  proposes  to  continue 
the  interest  rate  on  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion power  investments  at  3  percent. 

Why  this  favoritism  for  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers' projects?  Is  Corps  of  Engineers' 
money,  which  comes  from  exactly  the 
same  source  through  exactly  the  same 
procedure,  actually  cheaper  money?  Is 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  power  any 
belter?  Does  either  rate  of  Interest 
come"  anywhere  near  what  the  real  cost 
of  money  is  to  the  United  States?        ^ 

In  testimony  and  reports  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  1963  on  S.  283,  a  bill 
-which  would  amend  the  Small  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act.  it  was  stated  that 
the  interest  rates  should  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  average  market  yields 
of  long-term  obligations  of  the  "United 
States.  This  would  mean  a  rate  for  cost 
of  money  in  1964  of  more  than  4  percent. 
The  General  Counsel  of  the  Treasury 
said  that  use  of  coupon  interest  rates  as 
proposed  in  S.  283  "would  reflect  an  aver- 
age of  Treasury  borrowing  over  jnany 
years  in  the  past,  including  the  artifl- 
cially  low  rates  during  the  World  War," 
and  "to  the  extent  that  this  coupon  rate 
is  lower  than  the  rate  reflecting  market 
yields,  a  Federal  subsidy  is  involved." 
The  Treasury  witness  referred  to  the  re- 
port of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Federal  Credit  Programs,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1963,  which  recommended  use 
of  market  yields  to  measure  the  cost  of 
Treasury  borrowing  and  urged,  that 
where  subsidies  are  necessary,  the  sub- 
sidy element  be  explicitly  recognized  and 
disclosed.  'President  Kennedy,  in  re- 
leasing the  report,  directed  all  agencies 
to  be  guided  by  it.  Evidently  this  direc- 
tive was  not  carried  out  in  the  proposed 
revision  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  pay- 
out. 

The  latest  GAO  report  on  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  presents  a  very  lucid  picture 
of  operations  on  this  project.  In  the 
"Summary  of  Findings  and  Recommen- 
dations" it  says': 

In  recent  years  the  estimated  period  of 
time  required  to  repay  the  Treasury  reim- 
bursable construction  costs  from  power  reve- 
nues of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project 
has  been  increased  slgrilflcantly.  As  a  result, 
no  repayment  of  the  non-lnterest-bearing 
construction  cost  subsidy  to  irrigation  is  ex- 
pected to  be  made  until  fiscal  year  2027  and 
full  repayment  of  reimbursable  construction 


costs  Is  not  expected  to  be  completed  until 
fiscal  year  2093.  In  addition.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  studies  show  that  at  Jvuie  30, 
1959,  no  net  repayment  of  construction  costs 
had  been  made  from  power  revenues  of  the 
Missoiu-l  River  Basin  project. 

Existing  legislation  does  not  fix  a  specific 
period  of  time  for  repayment  of  reimbursable 
construction  costs.  In  our  opinion  the  Fed- 
eral water  resources  development  program 
could  be  more  effectively  administered  if  the 
Congress  enacted  legislation  to  provide  poli- 
cies and  criteria  for  repayment  of  reimbursa- 
ble construction  costs  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  project. 

I  went  on  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Sham- 
berger  that  in  a  report  dated  June  30, 
1961,  a  special  panel  of  consultants  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recommended 
that  the  interest  rate  to  be  used  in  eco- 
nomic analysis  should  be  in  the  area  of 
4  to  5  percent.  This  was  at  a  time  when 
yields  on  long-term  Government  bonds 
were  3.9  percent.  I  recognize  that  this 
recommendation  had  to  do  with  the  for- 
mulation and  evaluation  of  projects;  but, 
if  the  assumptions  are  valid  for  such  pur- 
poses, they  are  equally  appropriate  for 
the  operation  and  administration  of  this 
project. 

I  also  might  point  out  that  Com- 
missioner Dominy  proposed  that  repay- 
ment of  the  irrigation  share  of  the  joint 
costs  be  deferred  until  the  distant  future 
when  the  specific  irrigation  facilities 
wou4d  supposedly  be  repaid  from  what 
may  very  well  be  on  the  basis  of  experi- 
ence to  date  nonexistent  surplus  power 
revenues.  In  his  payout  study  he  prop- 
erly indicated  this  was  a  major  depar- 
ture from  the  statutory  requirements  for 
the  Colorado  River  storage  project,  for 
example,  where  all  the  cost  of  multiple- 
purpose  storage  reservoirs  allocated  to 
irrig-ation  must  be  returned  in  50  years. 
Why  one  region  should  be  favored  over 
another  is  not  quite  clear.  If  special  sub- 
sidies are  needed  and  justified  for  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  development,  then 
they  should  be  specifically  set  forth  and 
authorized  by  the  Congress. 

In  his  payout  study  the  Commissioner 
proposed  a  one-fourth  mill  per  kilowatt- 
hour  increase  in  rates  for  eastern  divi- 
sion marketable  firm  commercial  power, 
but  I  have  seen  or  heard  nothing  more 
about  this  token  adjustment.  Maybe  it 
was. intended  as  a  temporary  palliative 
never  to  be  activated  and  used  only  to 
help  gloss  over  the  basic  problem. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  points  in 
his  1963  Missouri  River  Basin  payout 
study  on  which  extensive  comments 
could  be  made,  but  I  will  not  go  into  all 
of  them.  The  impressions  the  study 
left— that  cost  allocation  by  the  sepa- 
rable-costs-remaining-beneflts  method 
and  inclusion  of  interest  during  con- 
struction are  new  factors  being  included 
in  the  payout  computation — is  a  com- 
plete deception.  These  factors  have  been 
used  at  least  since  1954  in  Missouri  River 
Basin  payout  computations  as  indicated 
in  his  report,  and  have  been  the  policy  of 
the  interagency  committees  at  least  since 
the  late  1940's.  Also,  while  the  report 
states  that  part  of  the  payout  problem 
in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  is  adverse 
water  supply  conditions,  this  may  be  a 
common  rather  than  a  rare  occvirrence 
and  what  we  well  expect  on  the  basis  of 
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long-range  averages.  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  those  who  predicted  in  the  1940's 
that  Reclamation's  estimates  of  average 
annual  flow  in  this  river  were  overly 
optimistic  might  not  have  been  right. 
Reclamation  has  overestimated  water- 
flow  in  other  rivers  in  order  to  present  a 
more  favorable  picture  of  payout  than 
really  could  be  expected.  The  same  situ- 
ation may  well  be  present  in  the  Missouri. 

In  short,  the  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect is  in  financial  trouble  today  because 
Mr.  Dominy  is  today  selling  power  from 
units  of  the  project  below  its  cost.  For 
every  kilowatt  he  sells  from  this  project, 
the  project  loses  money.  The  project  is 
in  financial  trouble  not  because  the  Con- 
gress included  hydropower  as  a  func- 
tional part,  but  because  the  Bureau  is 
pricing  this  power  below  its  cost. 

I  am  not  alone  in  my  impressions  as 
to  the  chaos  that  exists  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project,  or  to  my  questioning 
whether  power  is  really  a  paying  partner. 
For  example,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado, Chairman  Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  of 
the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  in  a  speech  on  November  16, 
1964,  at  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  said: 

I  doubt  if  many  of  you  realize  the  extent 
Of  the  criticism  of  the  entire  reclamation 
program  as  a  result  of  problems  caused  by 
hasty  and  politically  inspired  actions,  or  the 
burdens  placed  upon  those  of  us  who  are 
responsible  for  justifying  the  reclamation 
program  in  the  Congress. 

Development  of  the  Missoxrri  River  Basin 
project  as  a  single  entity  permits  the  use  of 
power  revenues  to  assist  in  paying  irriga- 
tion costs.  This  is  a  sound,  conservation 
principle  to  which  I  thoroughly  subscribe 
and  which  I  have  always  supported.  How- 
ever, power  revenues  cannot  assist  irriga- 
tion development  when  power  can't  even  pay 
its  own  way.  (Congressional  Record,  Jan. 
11.  1965.  pp.  479-483.) 

I  could  not  have  made  the  point  more 
succinctly.  The  reclamation  mess  is 
public  knowledge  all  around  the  country. 
Even  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget— who  is  the  right  arm  of  the 
President  on  program  matters  and-is  inti- 
mately familiar  with  agency  activities — 
raised  serious  questions  in  an  article  in 
the  Januai-y  9,  1965,  Saturday  Review  of 
Literature — reprinted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  January  7,  1965,  pages 
395-397— as  to  whether  the  reclamation 
program  has  been  adequately  adjusted 
to  meet  current  needs.  I  hope  he  is  not 
just  whistling  in  the  wind,  and  that  his 
actions  in  future  budgets  will  not  only 
reflect  this  concern,  but  also  indicate 
what  steps  he  will  take  to  remedy  the 
situation. 

Mr.  Saylor  dwells  at  some  length  on  the 
effect  of  adding  high-cost  power  projects  to 
a  going  system.  He  considers  this  practice 
^unreasonable.  Such  an  operation  Is  stand- 
ard practice  in  almost  every  business  that 
has  a  multitude  of  component  factors  re- 
sulting in  one  product  which  In  turn  Is  sold 
at  one  rate.  Senator  Prank  Church  of  Ida- 
ho, In  the  Congressional  Record  some  time 
ago  and  in  connection  with  the  Burns  Creek 
project,  cited  the  case  of  an  owner  of  a  fleet 
of  taxlcabs.  Senator  Church  pointed  out 
rightly  that  the  owner  of  the  fleet  did  not 
charge  for  taxi  service  in  accordance  with 
the  cost  of  the  operation  of  a  particular  cab 
but  rather  made  a  uniform  charge  based 
upon  the  average  cost  of  all  his  cabs.  Ac- 
tually, of  course.  It  Is  the  regulatory  agency 


that  finally  sets  the  rate  that  cabs  may 
charge,  but  the  average  cost  Is  actually  what 
Is  taken  Into  account.  All  power  utilities, 
be  they  Investor-owned  or  publicly  owned, 
follow  this  pattern.  Consequently,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  should  be  criticized  for  fol- 
lowing that  which  is  common  practice  in  in- 
dustry. You  can  easily  visualize  the  confu- 
sion were  we  to  attempt  to  charge  the  multi- 
tude of  customers  power  rates  different  for 
each  powerplant  In  the  system. 

The  Commissioner  holds  that  the  add- 
ing of  higher  cost  projects  is  a  good  prac- 
tice followed  by  industry.   I  would  like  to 
have  someone  explain  to  me  how  a  power 
system  which  is  losing  money  in  the  early 
years  of  its  existence  can  actually  keep 
the  same  rates,  add  higher  cost  plants, 
and  still  improve  payout  without  juggling 
the  accoimts.    A  clear  distinction  must 
be  made  between  a  so-callect  high-cost 
plant  and  a  high  cost  per  unit  of  output. 
The  claim  that  it  is  the  practice  of  power 
utilities  to  add  high-cost  new  projects  to 
a  system  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 
Rather,  the  existing  practice  and  possi- 
bilities of  adding  new,  larger,  but  more 
efficient  plants  to  reduce  costs  Is  ex- 
plained in  detail  in  the  recently  issued 
national  power  survey  of   the  Federal 
Power  Commission.      This  report  em- 
phasizes the  necessity  that  new  plants 
have  lower  unit  costs  in  order  to  bring 
down  power  rates.    This  fact  explains 
why  the  electric  power  companies'  rates 
have   shown   a   consistently   downward 
trend  over  the  years  even  though  other 
price  levels  have  concurrently  increased. 
The  letter  continues : 

Power  marketing  in  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  area  is  not  within  the  administrative 
purview  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  al- 
though revenues  are  obtained  from  this 
source  to  aid  Irrigation  repayment.  We  wUl 
not  discuss  Mr.  Sayloe's  reference  to  financial 
aspects  of  Federal  power  In  that  area  other 
than  to  say  that  extensive  studies  are  being 
made  by  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion to  determine  whether  existing  rates  are 
adequate  to  asstite  repayment  of  all  reim- 
bursable power  costs  within  the  legally  Im- 
posed time  limits  and  to  contribute  revenues 
for  financial  assistance  as  required  to  meet 
scheduled  Irrigation  needs. 

The  Commissioner's  letter  said  he 
would  refrain  from  discussing  the  status 
of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
payout  except  to  mention  that  extensive 
studies  are  being  made  "to  determine 
whether  existing  rates  are  adequate  to 
assure  repayment  of  all  reimbursable 
power  costs  within  the  legally  imposed 
time  limits  and  to  contribute  revenues 
for  financial  assistance  as  required  to 
meet  scheduled  irrigation  needs." 
Studies  on  this  subject  have  been  under- 
way for  two  decades;  and,  yet,  for  7 
straight  years  the  deficits  increased  un- 
til 1964.  Then,  through  use  of  what 
must  have  been  answers  to  certain  let- 
ters to  Santa  Claus,  the  amount  of  an- 
nual costs  allocated  to  power  was  reduced 
by  merely  shifting  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  cost  to  nonreimbursable  naviga- 
tion purposes  and  through  other  ac- 
cotmting  subterfuge.  In  its  annual  re- 
port to  the  Congress  in  1964,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  made  the  following 
comment  on  BPA  payout: 

The  proposed  reports  contain  our  opinion 
that  the  financial   statements,   which  were 


prepared  by  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration, do  not  present  fairly  the  financial 
position  and  results  of  operations  of  the 
Integrated  power  system.  Our  opinion  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  firm  cost  allocations 
had  not  been  made  for  9  of  12  projects  In 
operation,  the  cost  of  generating  project  con- 
struction work  in  progress  was  omitted  from 
the  statement  of  financial  condition,  gener- 
ating costs  were  not  disclosed,  and  the  effect 
of  changes  in  accounting  practices  and  the 
amounts  to  be  repaid  from  power  revenues 
were  not  properly  disclosed. 

Here  the  General  Accounting  Office 
says  that  the  financial  reports  of  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  do  not  "fairly"  reflect  its 
financial  position  or  operations.  What 
an  indictment  of  the  operations  of  a 
Federal  agency.  How  long  would  such 
conditions  be  permitted  to  exist  for  any 
non-Federal  organization?  Its  officials 
would  be  promptly  held  to  account  for 
such  situations. 

In  addition,  is  this  not  an  excellent 
example  of  exactly  the  reverse  of  what 
the  Commissioner  said  happens?  Here 
the  income  during  the  early  years  of 
operation  of  low-cost,  efficient  plants 
created  a  surplus  which  was  rapidly  dis- 
sipated when  new,  more  expensive,  less 
efficient  plants  were  added  and  no  cor- 
responding increase  in  rates  was  insti- 
tuted. 

Hominy  Dominy  continues: 

Mr.  SAYL9R  cites  the  proposed  Burns  Creek 
project  at  some  length.     He  reports  accu- 
rately, as  far  as  he  goes,  the  repayment  rela- 
tionship between  the  Palisades  project  and 
the  Burns  Creek  project.    He  fails  to  point 
out.  however,  that  the  annual  revenues  from 
power  would  be  almost  doubled  by  adding 
Burns  Creek  to  the  Palisades  project,  and 
that  by   extending  the   revenue  accumula- 
tion period  of  the  combined  Palisades  and 
Burns  Creek  projects  beyond  the  year  2006 
to  the  year  2028,  the  Initial  effect  of  Burns 
Creek  in  reducing  temporarily  the  amount  of 
power  revenues  available  for  financial  assist- 
ance would  be  offset.    Thereafter,  the  reve- 
nue accumulation  which  would  be  available 
for  financial  assistance  to  Irrigation  projects 
would  be  greater  by  over  $1,100,000  annually 
with  Burns  Creek  project  in  the  system  than 
without  It.     This  m  Itself  counteracts  the 
contention  of  Mr.  Baylor  as  to  the  power- 
mlndedness  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Our   objective   Is  multiple-purpose   utiliza- 
tion of  our  water  resources,  with  cons\imp- 
tive  use  on  farms  and  In  cities  of  prime  con- 
cern.   But  we  cannot  divorce  these  purposes 
and  functions  from  hydroelectric  power  In 
large-scale  projects. 

I  told  Mr.  Shamberger  that  I  am  glad 
to  learn  also  that  I  reported  accurately 
the  repayment  relationship  between  the 
Palisades  project  and  the  Burns  Creek 
project^  Sure,  annual  revenues  might  be 
doubled  if  Burns  Creek  was  added  to  the 
Palisades  system;  but  what  would  hap- 
pen to  annual  costs— they  would  more 
than  double.  This  cannot  result  in  other 
than  a  detriment  to  payout  and  a  re- 
duction in  the  amount  available  for  ir- 
rigation assistance.  The  Commissioner 
argues  that  revenues  after  payout  of  the 
two  projects  in  the  year  2028  would  be 
greater,  but  the  present  worth  of  that 
money  is  peanuts.  Furthermore,  he 
overlooks  the  large  amount  of  net  income 
that  would  be  realized  after  Palisades 
alone  is  paid  out. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  should  not  take 
much  of  a  mathematician,  economist,  or 
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financier  to  show  that  a  project — Pali- 
sades— which  would  produce  more  than 
$22  million  surplus  revenues  between 
payout  in  1988  and  the  year  2006,  to- 
gether with  the  net  earnings  from  2006 
to  2028 — and  some  estimates  indicate  this 
latter  period  to  be  31  years,  not  22 
years — is  worth  much  more  than  a  larger 
project  which  might  produce  $1.1  million 
more  revenues  annually  after  the  year 
2028.  If  the  net  earnings  from  Palisades 
were.  Invested  in  Government  bonds  at 
the  present  4  percent  interest  in  the  year 
2006,  and  thereafter,  they  would  be  worth 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  year 
2028  and  would  provide  revenues  double 
the  surplus  annual  revenues  of  $1.1  mil- 
lion which  he  claims  from  the  combina- 
tion project.  If  we  really  want  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  Irrigation,  let 
us  do  it  in  an  aboveboard  fashion  and  in 
a  way  which  is  ^iwSaiaJjPfclear  and  obvi- 
ous and  not  by  some  sleight-of-hand 
manner  which  produces  a  fake  and 
wrong  answer. 

My  objective  also  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Commissioner  Dominy,  "multiple-pur- 
pose utilization  of  our  water  resources 
with  consumptive  use  on  farms  and 
cities  of  prime  concern.  But,  we  cannot 
divorce  these  purposes  and  functions 
from  hydroelectric  power  in  large-scale 
projects."  But,  we  are  not  going  to  get 
it  by  embarking  upon  a  course  of  con- 
structing facilities  which  reduce  and  dis- 
sipate our  ability  to  secure  maximum 
economic  development  as  the  Burns 
Creek  project  obviously  would. 

NRA  is,  and  should  be.  interested  only 
in  the  dollar  contribution  the  sale  of 
power  makes  to  the  water  features  of 
any  given  project  and  not  in  whether  the 
purchaser  of  the  power  is  cooperative  A, 
power  company  B,  or  mimicipality  C. 

Mr.  Dominy  continues : 

The  issue  Involved  in  the  Trinity  River 
division  to  wliicli  Mr.  Saylor  refers  was 
whether  or  not  the  specific  hydroelectric 
power  facilities  would  be  constructed  and 
operated  by  the  Federal  Government  or  by 
an  investor-owned  private  utility  in  a  con- 
tractual lelationship  with  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  The  decision  for  Federal  con- 
struction of  the  facilities  was  made  by  the 
Congress.  The  authorizing  legislation  for 
the  Trinity  River  division  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  continue  to  conclu- 
sion negotiations  w^ith  non-Federal  agencies 
on  proposals  to  purclin.se  falling  water  and 
to  report  the  results  of  such  negotiations  and 
his  recommendations  thereon.  In  February 
.1957.  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  reported  on 
the  offer  of  a  p-ivat^'  compnny  to  purchase 
falling  water  and  then  Secretary  Seaton.  In 
his  report  to  the  Congress  later  that  month, 
recommended  acceptance  of  the  company's 
offer. 

The  Congress,  however,  did  not  pass  legis- 
lation which  would  have  authorized  and 
directed  the  Secretary  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts as  proposed  by  the  private  utility. 
Since  the  Congress  had  so  declared  its  dis- 
approval of  the  sale  of  faUing  water,  appro- 
priation of  funds  was  made  by  the  same 
Congress  for  construction  cf  federally  owned 
power  facilities.  The  Congress  Itself  thus 
dictated  the  course  of  action  followed.  Re- 
gardless of  the  merits  of  Federal  versus  pri- 
vate construction  of  the  Trinity  power  facil- 
ities. Congressman  Saylor  used  this  case  to 
support  his  main  theme  of  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation dereliction  In  supporting  irrigation 
interests  whereas  the  Congress  actually  made 
the  decision. 


Quite  aside  from  the  politics  of  the  Trin- 
ity River  division,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  development  is  designed  to  import 
almost  1  million  acre-feet  of  water  Into  the 
Sacramento  River  Basin  for  eventual  Irri- 
gation and  municipal  and  industrial  use 
throughout  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
Valleys.  Moreover,  the  division  will  con- 
tribute a  substantial  block  of  pumping  power 
for  use  in  distributing  the  water  southward 
and  otherwise  fulfill  all  of  the  promise  that 
classic  hydroelectric  power  development  af- 
fords to  the  irrigation  purpose.  Revenue 
from  the  hydroelectric  powerplants  helps 
make  this  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Shamberger,  I  said  that  Commissioner 
Dominy's  comments,  placing  the  blame 
for  the  Trinity  River  division  power  fa- 
cilities on  the  Congress,  came  with  rather 
poor  grace.  Even  though  various  pro- 
posals for  Trinity  have  been  made  for 
several  decades,  who — other  than  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation — conceived,  de- 
signed, and  made  the  finding  of  feasi- 
bility on  the  project  in  1952  upon  which 
the  Trinity  authorizing  legislation  was 
based?  Who — other  than  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation — recommended  in  1952  that 
it  build  the  entire  project  including  the 
much  discussed  power  facilities?  Grant- 
ed, the  1955  congressional  authorization 
for  this  project  directed  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Interior  to  continue  negotiations 
with  non-Federal  agencies  for  the  pur- 
chase of  falling  water  and  to  report  to 
the  Congress  subsequently  did  not  con- 
cur in  Secretary  Seaton's  recommenda- 
tion for  acceptance  of  the  company's  of- 
fer. The  Congress  only  reverted  back  to 
what  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  initially 
recommended  in  1952. 

Furthermore,  the  issue  in  the  Trinity 
project  to  which  Mr.  Dominy  stated  I 
referred  is  not  the  issue  I  raised  in  my 
Palm  Springs  statement.  My  point  was 
not — and  I  repeat  "not" — as  he  claims, 
"whether  or  not  the  specified  hydroelec- 
tric power  facilities  would  be  constructed 
and  operated  by  the  Federal  Government 
or  by  an  investor-owned  private  utility 
in  a  contractual  relationship  with  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation."  This  issue  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  I  was 
raising;  namely,  whether  the  power  fa- 
cilities— no  matter  who  built  them — 
would  help  to  provide  additional  finan- 
cial assistance  to  irrigation  in  the  Central 
Valley  project.  While  it  is  true  that 
Congress  authorized  Federal  construc- 
tion of  the  Trinity  project,  it  did  not  di- 
rect the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
market  power  at  rates  which  would  lose 
millions  of  dollars  that  would  otherwise 
be  available  to  irrigation.  The  Bureau 
sets  the  rates  not  the  Congress. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
Commissioner's  •  claim  that  the  Trinity 
River  division  fulfills  "all  of  the  promise 
that  classic  hydroelectric  power  develop- 
ment affords  to  the  irrigation  purpose" 
and  the  "revenue  from  the  hydroelectric 
powerplants  helps  make  this  possible," 
since  power  sold  at  present  rates  from 
the  "classic  hydroelectric  project"  has 
resulted  in  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
Central  Valley  fund  and  has  proved — as 
Secretary  Seaton  warned — to  be  "a  drag 
and  a  drain"  on  reclamation.  Secretary 
Seaton  said  the  cost  of  Federal  power 
from  this  project  would  be  between  IVz 
and    9    mills    per   kilowatt-hour.    CVP 


rates  result  in  about  4^2  mills  per  kilo- 
watt-hour. So  the  difference  between 
7'/^  millis  cost  and  4'/^  mills  selling  price 
is  3  mills  lost — not  a  paying  partner,  but 
a  sponging  partner.  I  can  only  restate 
my  complete  agreement  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Colorado,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  who  said, 
"power  revenues  cannot  assist  irrigation 
development  when  power  cannot  even 
pay  its  own  way."  Even  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  cannot  create  surplus 
power  revenues  where  there  are  none  be- 
cause the  project  is  operating  at  a  loss. 
Commissioner  Dominy  really  went  out 
on  a  limb  when  he  said : 

We  have  been  unable  to  reconstruct  the 
computations  by  which  Mr.  Saylor  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  Bureau's  appropria- 
tions for  transmission  lines  and  facilities 
amounted  to  more  than  $57  million  in  fiscal 
year  1965.  Regardless  of  the  accuracy  of 
that  particular  computation,  however,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  use  of  such  statis- 
tics in  any  1  year  could  be  highly  mislead- 
ing, since  our  activities  cover  many  types  of 
construction.  From  1  year  to  another  the 
proportion  of  the  funds  expended  may  vary 
widely  as  these  funds  are  expended  on  dams, 
powerplants,  tunnels,  canals,  transmission 
lines,  distribution  systerhs,  and  many  other 
forms  of  construction.  One  or  two  large 
contracts  devoted  to  any  specific  purpose  can 
materially  affect  the  distribution  of  Recla- 
mation's funds  for  the  year  of  maximum 
earnings  under  those  contracts. 

I  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  to 
tell  Mr.  Shamberger  that  it  should  not 
have  been  too  difficult  for  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  staff  to  reconstruct  the 
amount  of  $57  million  I  said  was  appro- 
priated for  transmission  lines  and  re- 
lated facilities  in  fiscal  year  1965  since 
this  figure  was  developed  from  a  press 
release  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. In  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project  and  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
alone  more  than  $40  million  was  pro- 
vided. When  the  amounts  for  the 
Pacific  Northwest-Pacific  Southwest  in- 
tertie,  and  the  Central  Valley,  Parker- 
Davis  and  otAer  project  transmission 
line  and  substation  appropriations  are 
added,  I  am  sure  the  total  $57  million 
will  be  substantiated.  Really,  this  fig- 
ure is  beside  the  point.  The  really  key 
issue,  however,  is  whether  construction 
of  Federal  transmission  lines  are  going 
to  add  to  or  take  from  the  power  revenues 
which  will  be  available  for  reclamation. 
Whenever  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of 
fhe  Department  of  the  Interior  advocate 
Federal  construction  of  any  transmission 
line,  it  seems  to  me  NRA  should  be  ready 
to  ask  not  who  is  going,  to  buy  the  power 
but  for  how  much. 
The  Commissioner's  letter  continues : 
The  only  way  to  make  meaningful  the  type 
of  comparison  Mr.  Saylor  attempted  Is  to 
base  It  upon  the  distribution  of  costs  for  com- 
pleted projects.  We  h^e  analyzed  the  allo- 
cations of  estimated  total  construction  costs 
on  projects  Included  In  our  fiscal  year  1965 
construction  program.  Of  these  costs.  32  per- 
cent are  allocated  to  power.  Including  In 
addition  to  transmission  facilities  all  the 
powerplants,  turbines,  generators,  penstocks, 
and  other  specific  power  costs,  and  a  share 
of  the  costs  of  dams,  reservoirs,  and  other 
Joint  works.  The  fact  that  about  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  these  projects  is  allocated  to 
power  is  not  insidious  as  Mr.  Saylor  Ini- 
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piles.  On  the  contrary,  the  contribution  of 
the  power  function  to  the  financial  feasi- 
bility of  the  Irrigation  function  is  para- 
mount. In  this  group  of  projects  it  is  ex- 
pected that  one-half  of  the  cost  allocated  to 
Irrigation  will  be  repaid  from  power  revenues. 
If  such  financial  assistance  were  not  avail- 
able, hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  pro- 
ductive lands  on  these  projects  could  not 
have  been  Irrigated.  Without  the  assistance 
of  power  revenues,  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram would  not  now  enjoy  Its  unique  posi- 
tion among  Federal  agencies  of  being  over 
90  percent  reimbursable  and  the  enormous 
productive  capacity  of  reclamation  lands 
could  have  been  realized  only  by  outright 
subsidy  from  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation 
running  Into  billions  of  dollars. 

This  dramatically  Illustrates  the  basic  wis- 
dom of  the  body  of  reclamation  law  and  of 
the  administration  of  the  program  which 
provides  for  comprehensive,  multiple-purpose 
development  of  the  Nation's  water  and  land 
resources  Into  a  balanced,  flexible,  long-range 
plan  for  increasing  every  phase  of  the  re- 
gional and  national  economy. 

I  told  Mr.  Shamberger  I  realized  such 
figures  for  any  one  year  may  be  mislead- 
ing; but  the  trend  is  clear.  In  a  state- 
ment by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior Kenneth  Holum  during  House  hear- 
ings on  the  public  works  appropriation 
bill  for  1965,  it  was  stated  that  in  1963 
"only  about  33  percent  of  construction 
appropriations — for  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation— are  for  irrigation  whereas  44 
percent  are  for  power.  In  other  words, 
for  every  $3  spent  for  irrigation  in  1963, 
there  were  $4  spent  for  power.  This 
seems  to  be  representative  of  recent 
years.  So,  neither  is  1965  an  unusual 
year.  I  ask,  how  can  a  program  which 
spends  33  percent  more  money  for  power 
than  it  does  for  irrigation— particularly 
where  most  of  such  new  power  facilities 
create  a  burden  rather  than  an  assist 
on  project  payout — be  called  essentially 
a  reclamation  effort?  Furthermore, 
while  90  percent  of  the  reclamation 
program  is  supposed  to  be  reimbursable, 
as  the  Commissioner  indicates,  the  in- 
stances where  payout  has  been  made  on 
schedule,  without  moratoriums  or  ad- 
justment, are  unique  and  infinitesimal. 

There  have  been  and  still  are  outright 
subsidies  from  the  taxpayers  of  the  Na- 
tion running  into  billions  of  dollars,  when 
the  waiver  of  interest  over  extended  peri- 
ods is  recognized.  My  criticism  is  not  of 
the  straight  interest  subsidy  on  justified 
irrigation  projects;  but  of  first,  the  rat- 
hole  power  projects  which  are  leeches  on 
power  revenues,  eating  up  income  which 
could  otherwise  be  effectively  used  to  help 
repay  irrigation  costs,  and  second,  the 
deceptive  bookkeeping  and  reporting  that 
is  being  done  on  many  of  these  projects. 

Mr.  Dominy's  letter  goes  on: 

Mr.  Baylor  Implies  that  the  recently  ap- 
proved and  initiated  Intertie  plan  through 
which  surplus  Columbia  River  Basin  power 
will  be  delivered  to  markets  In  California 
and  elsewhere  In  the  Southwest  will  some- 
how or  other  hurt  the  Central  Valley  project 
and  perhaps  other  Irrigation  projects  else- 
where. He  cites  the  fact  that  the  Central 
Valley  project  budget  request  was  used  In 
fiscal  year  1964  for  Initial  appropriations  as 
an  Indication  that  Irrigators  In  the  Central 
Valley  will  be  required  to  underwrite  or  sub- 
sidize the  intertie.  A  similar  but  untruth- 
ful reference  Is  also  made  to  the  Bureau's 
region  No.  3.  These  Inferences  are  com- 
pletely unwarranted.    Central  Valley  project 


was  granted  funds  In  prior  years  for  study 
and  construction  purposes  by  the  Congress 
as  a  simple  matter  of  administrative  con- 
venience. Costs  Incurred  through  use  of  the 
funds  have  been  transferred  out  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  accounts. 

Future  budget  requests  will  be  presented 
for  the  Intertie  as  a  specific  Item,  and  ac- 
counting and  repayment  administration  of 
these  faculties  will  be  conducted  as  a  sepa- 
rate accounting  entity.  Studies  presented 
to  the  Congress  earlier  this  year  left  no  doubt 
that  this  activity  will  be  completely  self- 
liquidating.  Thereafter  surplus  revenues 
conservatively  estimated  at  $114  million  will 
have  accumulated  by  the  75th  year  of  opera- 
tion. These  revenues  could  well  be  made 
available  as  a  source  of  financial  assistance 
to  reclamation  projects  In  California,  Ari- 
zona, and  Nevada  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Congress.  Tliese  possibilities  were  brought 
out  in  the  appropriation  hearings. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  Mr. 
Dominy's  statement  that  costs  of  the  in- 
tertie have  been  transferred  out  of  the 
Central  Valley  project.  I  would  be  in- 
terested in  knowing,  and  I  think  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  on  the  Congress  should 
examine  very  carefully,  where  these 
costs  have  fiown  and  what  is  the  author- 
ity for  the  new  accounting. 

The  Commissioner  gets  more  defen- 
sive by  saying: 

Early  in  his  presentation,  Congressman 
Saylor  accused  us  of  wandering  from  our 
policies  and  programs:  •••  •  »  the  career 
employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
have  wandered  so  far  afield  from  the  basic 
goal  that  it  seems  reclamation  has  become 
only  of  incidental  Importance."  The  poli- 
cies, principles,  and  objectives  of  water  re- 
sources development  have  undergone  tre- 
mendous change  since  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram was  Initiated  In  1902.  We  do  not  live 
in  the  past  nor  in  a  static  or  stagnant  econ- 
omy. To  cling  inflexibly  to  the  past  would 
be  the  death-knell  of  a  progressive  pro- 
gram. Rather  than  wandering  from  our 
policy  and  goals,  we  have  been  taking,  and 
are  constantly  taking  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Congress,  steps  to  keep  apace  with 
basic  change  occurring  in  our  entire  national 
life,  and  particularly  In  the  field  of  natural 
resource  conservation  and  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  strongly  for 
change  where  it  is  for  the  better.  If 
there  is  any  place  in  government  where 
some  new,  sound,  constructive  thinking 
is  needed  and  long  overdue,  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  in  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
The  basic  western  settlement  objective 
of  the  reclamation  program  has  been 
largely  achieved  and  is  in  need  of  mod- 
ernization. Arrangements  that  have 
been  repeatedly  proven  unsatisfactory 
should  not  be  perpetuated  but  should  be 
rejected  or  abandoned.  Our  limited 
natural  resources  should  not  be  commit- 
ted to  purposes  which  may  not  prove  to 
be  in  the  best  long-range  interests  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  We  need 
broader  and  more  objective  thinking  as 
to  what  is  the  best  for  all  the  people. 

The  last  paragraph  reads: 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  appreciates 
the  opportunity  to  present  Its  views  to  your 
organization. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Floyd  E.  Dominy, 

CommissioneT. 

Thus  ended  Commissioner  Dominy's 
letter.  I  concluded  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Shamberger  assuring  him  that  in  every 
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reclamation  project  that  comes  before 
the  Interior  Committee  in  the  future, 
I  am  going  to  insist  that  Commissioner 
Dominy's  Bureau  of  Reclamation  tell  us 
just  how  much  it  will  cost  to  produce 
the  power  and  how  much  they  are  going 
to  sell  it  for.  I  will  try  to  write  into 
every  reclamation  project  authorization 
act  a  specific  provision  requiring  that  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  fix  a  power  rate 
which  will  guarantee  that  reclamation 
will  receive  financial  assistance  from 
power  revenues.  I  will  continue  to  do  my 
best  to  make  power  truly  a  "paying  part- 
ner" not  a  "sponging  partner."  I  then 
told  Mr.  Shamberger  I  hope  the  National 
Reclamation  Association  will  give  its 
support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  whole  question  of 
Federal  power  marketing  agencies  setting 
artificially  low  rates  for  hydroelectric 
power  regardless  of  the  legal  require- 
ments is  one  to  which  the  Congress  can 
and  must  address  itself.  The  repayment 
debacle  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
is  not  the  exception,  it  is  the  rule  and 
is  being  repeated-  ad  nauseam  in  other 
Federal  projects.  The  Congress  has  dis- 
played remarkable  patience  and  toler- 
ance in  waiting  for  the  power  marketing 
agencies  to  clean  up  their  own  houses, 
but  this  patience  should  have  reached 
the  breaking  point.  Therefore,  I  am 
suggesting  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee that  a  special  subcommittee  be 
appointed  to  conduct  a  detailed  study 
of  this  entire  problem  and  report  back 
to  the  full  committee  with  specific  recom- 
mendations for  corrective  action. 

The  adverse  effects  of  Federal  power 
not  being  a  paying  partner  of  reclama- 
tion does  not  apply  only  to  the  Western 
States.  Since  the  Congress  has  assumed 
responsibility  for  assisting  in  the  recla- 
mation program,  tax  dollars  collected 
from  all  over  the  Nation  are  being  re- 
quired to  finance  the  program.  My  own 
constituents  in  Pennsylvania  contribute 
heavily  to  aid  their  countrymen  in  the 
West,  so  they  have  a  vital  stake  in 
whether  the  Federal  power  marketing 
agencies  are  fulfilling  their  responsibil- 
ities for  making  power  a  paying  partner. 
This  also  holds  true  for  the  constitu- 
encies of  every  Member  of  this  House. 
I  do  not  believe  we  are  keeping  faith 
with  those  we  represent  and  with  honest 
reclamationists  when  we  permit  subsi- 
dized electric  power  users  to  sap  the  reve- 
nues from  necessary  water  resource  de- 
velopments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  therefore,  I  will  not  rest 
in  my  determination  to  get  the  reclama- 
tion program  back  on  the  right  track, 
and  I  call  upon  all  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  this  resolve. 


EVALUATION  OF  CONTRIBUTION  OP 
EXISTING      RECLAMATION      AND 
FLOOD    CONTROL    PROJECTS    IN 
ALLEVIATION  OF  PROPERTY  DAM- 
AGE AND  LOSS  OF  LIFE 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent^that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Ullman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Record  for  January  14,1  inserted  the  text 
of  my  letter  to.  President  Johnson  calling 
for  an  evaluation  of  the  contribution  of 
existing  reclamation  and  flood  control 
projects  in  the  allewat'on  of  property 
damage  and  loss  of  life  during  the  recent 
Northwest  flood.  I  have  been  encour- 
aged by  preliminary  responses  to  this 
request  wherein  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  Corps  of  Engineer  estimates  indicate 
individual  projects  preventing  damages 
equal  to  or  exceeding  their  costs  of  con- 
struction. This  and  other  background 
information  and  study  has  led  me  to 
make  further  requests  of  the  President. 
In  view  of  major  new  considerations 
raised  by  this  unprecedented  flood  and  a 
reappraisal  of  our  Federal  responsibility, 
I  have  recommended  flrst,  an  immediate 
speedup  in  watershed  and  river  basin 
planning  and  feasibility  study  efforts; 
second,  reconsideration  of  the  cost  allo- 
cation criteria  for  water  control  works 
applicable  to  flood  control;  and,  third,  a 
greatly  accelerated  and  expanded  na- 
tional program  of  water  resource  devel- 
opment. 

Finally,  I  have  called  for  the  Presi- 
dent's direct  leadership  in  the  develop- 
ment and  conservation  of  our  great  land 
and  water  resources.  This  I  regard  as 
urgently  needed,  for  we  need  bold  new 
plans  to  cut  through  the  conflicts  and  in- 
consistencies of  existing  resource  pro- 
grams in  order  to  face  up  to  the  mush- 
rooming requirements  of  the  Great 
Society. 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  my 
letter  to  President  Johnson: 

February  11, 1965. 
Hon.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Mr.  President:  Your  concern  for  the 
plight  of  the  disaster  victims  of  the  recent 
west  coast  flood  Is  known  and  appreciated. 

You  will  be  Interested  in  knowing  *hat 
tragic  as  the  losses  have  been,  the  threat  of  a 
recurrence  of  another  major  runoff  this  win- 
ter or  spring  is  a  real  possibility. 

While  the  action  taken  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  the  immediate  problem  has 
been  In  many  instances  most  praiseworthy, 
there  have  been  many  areas  of  indecision  and 
Inaction  that  have  marred  the  record.  In  a 
separate  letter  which  I  have  signed  jointly 
with  Senator  Morse,  some  of  these  short- 
comings have  been  called  to  your  attention. 

As  to  the  long-range  problem,  I  have  given 
serious  study  to  an  appraisal  of  our  Federal 
responsibility  to  meet  the  major;  new  con- 
siderations raised  by  this  unprecedented 
flood  and  recommend  to  you  the  following 
actions: 

First,  I  urge  an  Immediate  speedup  in 
feasibility  studies  for  watershed  and  river 
basin  planning  programs  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  throughout  the  Nation. 

Second,  I  urge  an  immediate  review  of  the 
criteria  of  feasibility  and  cost  allocation  for 
water  projects,  taking  into  full  account  the 
fact  that  the  recent  floods  completely  de- 
molished the  "highest  flood  of  record"  con- 
cept. This  review  should  also  encompass  the 
criteria  for  the  allocation  of  existing  res- 
ervoir space  and  management  as  well  as 
those  pertinent  to  allocations  at  initial  con- 
struction. 


Third,  I  urge  an  accelerated  schedule  of 
project  construction  in  those  areas  where 
recent  floods  have  pointed  up  the  complete 
inadequacy  or  lack  of  water  control  facili- 
ties. In  this  regard,  engineers  now  admit 
that  it  is  well  within  the  range  of  possibility 
that  should  the  same  conditions  that  caused 
the  recent  floods  recur  throughout  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Basin  the  resulting  disaster 
could  be  far  beyond  anything  anticipated  In 
present  assumptions. 

Finally,  your  leadership  is  greatly  needed 
in  the  development  and  conservation  of  our 
great  land  and  water  resources.  We  need 
bold  new  plans  to  cut  through  the  conflicts 
and  taqonsistencies  of  existing  resource  pro- 
grams and  face  up  to  the  mushrooming  re- 
quirements of  the  Great  Society. 

I  urge  your  immediate  consideration  of 
these  matters  that  are  of  such  vital  concern 
to  the  future  of  our  great  Nation,  and  am 
available  to  you  at  any  time  for  whatever 
help  I  can  be  •  In  the  furtherance  of  our 
mutual  Interests  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Al  Ullman, 
Member  of  Congress. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
U.S.  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the 
Record  a  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  New  Jersey  State  Senate  and  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  January  18  and  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1965,  respectively,  recommend- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion to  provide  that  no  person  shall  be 
a  Senator  or  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  shall  not  when 
elected  have  been  a  resident  of  that  State 
for  2  years  prior  to  election  to  office. 

This  resolution  is  an  expression  of 
thinking  representative  of  my  State  of 
New  Jersey,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  other 
States  will  take  similar  action  to  convey 
the  feeling  of  America's  citizens  in  this 
matter : 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  7,  State  of 
New  Jersey 

Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  propose 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  provide  that 

^  no  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  shall 
not,  when  elected,  have  been  a  resident  of 
that  State  for  which  or  from  which  he  shall 
be  chosen  for  at  least  2  years  prior  to  such 
election 

(Introduced   January   18,   1965,  by  Senator 

Sandman,  without  reference) 

Whereas  It  appears  desirable  to  provide  In 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  addi- 
tional residential  requirements  for  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey   (the  General  Assembly  concurring): 

1.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
memorialized  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
required  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  provide  that  no  person  shall  be  a  Senator 


or  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  shall  not,  when  elected,  have  been  a 
resident  of  that  State  for  which  or  from 
which  he  shall  be  chosen  for  at  least  2  years 
prior  to  such  election. 

2.  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate  cause 
a  duly  attested  copy  of  this  resolution  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
Senators  from  New  Jersey,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  elected  from  New  Jersey. 

I  hereby  certify  the  above  to  be  a  true 
copy  of  resolution  adopted  by  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature. 

Henry  H.  Patterson, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  STRONGER 
WATER  POLLUTION  LAWS 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
frightening  thought  that  future  genera- 
tions of  our  people  might  not  even  have 
enough  clean  water  to  drink  let  alone 
enjoy  such  activities  as  swimming  and 
fishing  has  prompted  me  to  introduce 
a  bill  today  which  will  provide  tighter 
government  control  in  the  area  of  water 
pollution. 

The  vital  importance  of  waging  a  war 
against  such  water  pollution  was 
brought  out  by  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage. He  summoned  all  of  us  to  help 
beautify  America  and  end  the  poison- 
ing of  our  rivers. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  only  2  days 
before  the  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee opens  its  hearings  on  water  pollu- 
tion. My  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Congress- 
man John  A.  Blatnik,  will  chair  those 
hearings.  Because  of  his  role  in  fighting 
water  pollution,  Mr.  Blatnik  has  been 
dubbed  by  colleagues  in  Congress  as  "Mr. 
Water  Pollution  Control."  I  would  like 
to  pay  further  tribute  to  Mr.  Biatnik's 
important  cause  by  introducing  a  water 
pollution  bill  which  is  similar  to  his. 

Unfortunately,  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion take  their  supply  of  unpolluted 
water  for  granted.  It  does  not  just  hap- 
pen. Water  pollution  does  not  stand  still 
and  without  stronger  Federal  enforce- 
ment and  control  in  the  area  of  water 
pollution  we  face  the  very  grim  prospect 
of  losing  that  battle. 

As  grave  as  it  is  in  the  Natidh,  water 
pollution  is  even  a  more  serioijB  problem 
in  the  central  New  Jersey  a^a.  In  ad- 
dition to  being  situated  oiythe  Atlantic 
Ocean,  we  have  numerou/ other  rivers, 
bays,  and  lakes  in  this  region.  As  sub- 
urban dwellings  increase,  hhey  produce 
an  ever-increasing  pollution  problem. 


FREEDOM  FOR  LITHUANIA 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fate 
of  the  many  captive  nations  now  under 
the  thumb  of  international  communism 
becomes  an  increasingly  important  issue 
each  day,  for  each  day  the  Communists 
try  to  extend  their  power  further.  None 
of  us  can  rest  until  these  captive  peoples 
have  gained  the  freedom  to  select  their 
own  governments  and  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty.  So  today,  on  this  47th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  tl^ 
Republic  of  Lithuania,  I  extend  a  prayer 
that  the  Lithuanian  people  will  soon  be 
liberated  from  their  present  captivity 
and  will  again  be  a  free  and  independent 
people. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Lithuanian  Council  of  New  Jersey 
on  February  13.  1965,  and  by  the  Lithua- 
nian-Amei'icans  of  Kearny  and  Harri- 
son, N.J.,  on  February  14,  1965: 

Where^  this  year  also  marks  the  25th  year 
of  Soviet  occupation  and  subjugation  of 
Lithuania  and  oppression  and  exploitation  of 
Lithuanians  residing  in  their  homeland;  and 

Whereas  during  this  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury the  Soviets  have  continuously  strived 
to  obtain  recognition  by  the  free  world  of 
their  forcible  seizure  and  annexation  of 
Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  States  of  Lat- 
via and  Estonia;  and 

Whereas  our  brother  and  sister  Lithua- 
nians In  Lithuania  are  suffering  under  con- 
stant Soviet  pressures  to  denationalize  them 
and  to  russify  and  sovietize  their  country 
and   their   children:    Now,   therefore,   be   it 

Resolved — 

1.  To  appeal  to  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  firmly  restate  and  vigorously  pro- 
mote in  all  diplomatic  dealings  with  the 
Kremlin,  as  well  as  in  the  United  Nations  and 
elsewhere,  the  restoration  of  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  Lithuania; 

2.  To  ask  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  instruct  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  to  urge  the  specif  commit- 
tee of  the  United  Nations  dealing  with  the 
liquidation  of  colonialism  "in  all"  its  forms 
and  implications"  to  investigate  the  Soviet 
colonialism  in  Lithuania; 

3.  To  urge  that  Radio  Free  Europe  extend 
its  programing  by  including  broadcasts  in 
the  Lithuanian  language; 

4.  To  assure  the  Lithuanian  people  pres-' 
ently  suffering  under  Soviet  occupation  of 
our  unswerving  determination  to  spare  no 
efforts  and  sacrifices  for  the  attainment  of 
the  sacred  goal  of  the  Lithuanian  nation — 
total  freedom  and  independence; 

5.  To  support  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, aimed  at  the  establishment  In  Eu- 
rope and  elsewhere  of  a  Just  and  enduring 
peace,  based  on  the  inalienable  right  of  the 
respective  peoples  to  governments  of  their 
own  choosing  within  their  own  free  and  in- 
dependent homelands;   and 

6.  That  we  send  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  copies 
thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  our  U.S. 
Senators  and  Members  of  Congress,  and  to 
the  press. 

Valentinas   Melinis, 

Chairman. 
Albin  S.  Treciokas, 

Secretary. 


We,  Lithuanian-Americans  of  Kearny  and 
Harrison,  N.J.,  who  are  solemnly  met  here 
on  this  14th  day  of  February  1965,  In  Our 
Lady  of  Sorrows  Lithuanian  R.C.  Church 
auditorium,  Kearny,  N.J.,  and  who  are  loyal 
American  citizens  of  Lithuanian  origin,  to- 
gether with  other  American  friends  and 
sympathizers,  have  unanimously  adopted 
the  following  resolution  for  consideration  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

resolution  on  the  occasion  of  the  47TH 
commemoration  of  LITHUANIAN  INDE- 
PENDENCE 

Voicing  once  more  our  Indignation  and  our 
protest  against  the  brutal  suppression  by 
Soviet  Russia  of  Lithuania's  independence, 
her  forcible  Incorporation  into  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  her  transformation  into  a  Soviet 
colonial  possession; 

Recalling  the  stand  taken  by  the  both 
great  political  parties  of  our  country  as 
expressed  in  their  electoral  platforms  of 
1964; 

Pointing  out  that  the  global  surge  toward 
national  independence  poses  a  particular 
challenge  to  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  countries  to  press  for  the  restora- 
tion to  Lithuania  of  a  free  exercise  of  the 
right  to  self-determination  and  of  the  re- 
spect for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedom:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved — 

1.  To  appeal  to  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  firmly  to  restate  and  vigorously  to 
promote  In  diplomatic  dealings  with  the 
Kremlin,  as  well  as  in  the  United  Nations 
and  elsewhere,  the  restoration  of  the  Inde- 
pendence and  freedom  of  Lithuania; 

2.  To  ask  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  instruct  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  to  urge  the  Special  Committee 
of  the  United  Nations  dealing  with  the  liqui- 
dation of  colonialism  "in  all  its  forms  and 
implications,"  to  investigate  the  Soviet 
colonialism  In  Lithuania; 

3.  To  urge  that  the  Free  Europe  Radio 
extend  its  program  by  including  broadcasts 
in  the  Lithuanian  language; 

4.  To  assure  the  Lithuanian  people  under 
Soviet  occupation  of  our  unswerving  deter- 
mination to  spare  no  ^ffpr^'Und  sacrifices 
for  the  attainment  of  the  ^cl^d  goal  of  the 
Lithuanian  nation — its  Independence  and 
freedom;  and 

5.  To  support  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, aiming  at  the  establishment  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere  of  a  just  and  durable 
peace,  based  on  the  inalienable  right  of  the 
respective  peoples  to  governments  of  their 
own  choice. 

Rev.  John  Schahntts, 
Pastor     of     Our     Lady     of     Sorrows 
Lithuanian    R.C.    Church,    Kearny, 
N.J. 

Peter  W.  Velevas, 
Councilman,  Kearny,  NJ. 
John  J.  Salvest, 
Attorney  at  Law  of  New  Jersey. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
VII 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mttlter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues, 
part  vn  of  the  excellent  series  of  articles 


appearing  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une on  "New  York  City  in  Crisis."     . 

The  following  installment  is  from  the 
January  28,  1965,  edition  of  the  Tribune 
and  describes  conditions  in  Harlem: 

Harleu   Dread:    Leaders'   Flight,   Growimo 
Decay 

(By  Barry  Gottehrer  and  Claude  Lewis) 
(This  Is  the  greatest  city  in  the  world,  but 
to  an  Increasing  niimber  of  its  citizens  it  ifl 
no  longer  the  greatest  place  In  which  to  Uve. 
Hundreds  of  these  citizens  have  been  tele- 
phoning and  writing  to  the  Herald  Tribune 
since  the  Investigative  series  "New  York  City 
in  Crisis"  began  Monday.  The  tenor  of  their 
responses  suggests  that  there  is  a  hope  that 
out  of  criticism  can  come  renewed  civic  crea- 
tivity, a  meaningful  reform  that  can  permit 
people  like  the  Alexander  Jameses — whose 
story  is  told  In  today's  article — ^to  return  to 
the  city  and  live  meaningful,  satisfying 
iives.) 

"  Godfred  Cambridge,  the  talented  Negro 
comedian,  frequently  tells  the  story  of  a  Ne- 
gro who,  after  years  of  struggling  against 
prejudice  and  Indifference,  finally  decides  to 
break  out  of  Harlem  and  move  to  the  sub- 
urbs. 

"Once  this  guy  sees  a  few  trees,  some  grass, 
and  a  clean  street,"  the  comedian  says,  "he 
becomes  so  white  he  has  to  take  Negro  les- 
sons in  order  to  communicate  with  his  own 
brother  he  left  behind  In  Harlem." 

It  is  a  funny  story — one  that  Invariably 
draws  laughter  from  both  whites  and  Ne- 
groes— but  it  Is  also  a  meaningful  one.  And 
at  the  heart  of  its  meaning  Is  a  truth  that 
threatens  to  turn  Harlem's  already  troubled 
present  Into  a  nightmarish  future. 

Because  of  the  city  government's  past  in- 
difference, present  inadequacy,  and  future 
uncertainty  in  dealing  with  the  worsening 
problems  of  Harlem,  Bedford-Stuyvesant, 
and  Its  other  ghettos.  New  York  City's  Ne- 
gro middle  class  seems  on  the  verge  of  giving 
up. 

In  Increasing  numbers.  Its  members  are 
deserting  the  slums  that  pralson  the  mind  as 
well  as  the  body,  the  Inferior  schools,  the 
rat-Infested  tenements,  the  prejudice  and 
the  corruption  for  suburbia — and,  unfortu- 
nately In  a  great  many  Instances,  a  whole  new 
set  of  problems.  Yet,  to  almost  every  single 
one  of  the  233,000  Negroes  who  live  in  cen- 
tral Harlem  and  to  many  of  the  856,000 
others,  who  live  elsewhere  in  the  city,  a  few 
trees,  a  few  blades  of  grass,  and  a  clean  street 
would  offer  an  Immediate  Improvement. 

"What  was  the  point  of  remaining  In  the 
city  when  they  made  It  so  obvious  that  we 
weren't  wanted?"  asks  Alexander  James  Jr.. 
an  electrical  engineer  who  left  the  city  for 
Middletown,  N.J.,  last  year.  "There  wasn't 
one  sign,  one  indication  that  we  were  de- 
sirable citizens — and  believe  me,  we  looked. 
Somehow,  it's  not  enough  just  to  be  tol- 
erated." 

Alexander  James,  Jr.  is  not  a  racist  and 
he  Is  not  an  outspoken  civil  rights  leader. 
He  is  simply  a  31-year-old  New  Yorker  who 
learned  that  because  he  was  Negro  and  be- 
cause he  wasn't  rich  he  had  to  look  else- 
where for  a  good  life  for  himself  and  his 
family. 

"Housing  in  Harlem  Is  bad  and  the  educa- 
tional system  Is  about  the  worst  in  the  city." 
he  says.  "There's  not  much  to  keep  the 
middle-income' families  in  Harlem.  The  en- 
vironment Isn't  generally  conducive  to  high 
£isplrations.  That's  the  main  reason  people 
are  moving  away.  I  think  It  would  be  great 
If  many  more  stayed.  Including  myself,  and 
worked  for  the  good  of  the  community,  but 
we  must  consider  our  kids." 

City  hall  officials  and  civic  leaders  con- 
stantly express  concern  over  the  loss  of  800,- 
000  middle-class  whites  and  the   infl\iz  of 
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more  than  800,000  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans 
since  1950.  They  should  be  concerned. 
These  are  both  critical  problems — the  loss 
of  the  productive  young  marrleds  and  the 
influx  oi"  the  unskilled  and  semiskilled. 

Yet  these  problems  are.  In  a  sense,  cer- 
tainly no  more  critical  than  the  city's  In- 
ability to  keep  the  Negro  middle  class  from 
fleeing  New  York.  For  without  them — the 
doctors  and  the  dentists,  the  teachers  and 
the  engineers — Harlem  will  be  left  with  only 
the  troubled  people,  who  can't  help  them- 
selves, ajid  the  politicians,  who.  In  many 
cases,  don't  really  want  to  help  them  either. 

Even  the  respected  leaders  of  the  city's 
Negro  community  rarely  live  in  Harlem  any 
more.  Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
divides  his  time  between  Puerto  Rico,  Wash- 
ington, and  Europe.  Prof.  Kenneth  Clark 
lives  in  Hastings  on  Hudson,  N.Y.  James 
Farmer  lives  in  lower  Manhattan.  Whitney 
Young  lives  in  New  Rochelle.  And  Roy  Wil- 
klns  lives  in  Queens. 

To  them — and  the  thousands  of  others  who 
can  afford  to  escape — Harlem  might  be  an 
Interesting  place  to  visit  but,  they  know, 
they'd  never  want  to  live  there. 

Never  was  the  absence  of  a  middle  class 
so  obvious  as  during  the  riots  last  summer. 
There  were  absentee  leaders,  there  were  riot- 
ers, there  were  looters,  there  were  oppor- 
tunists, and  there  were  the  little  people  with 
.little  or  no  communication  among  them. 

The  middle  class,  people  Intelligent  enough 
to  deal  with  the  leaders,  yet  still  not  alien 
to  the  rioters  and  the  little  people,  were  sorely 
missed. 

Where^were  they? 

For  the  most  part,  tliey  were  In  the  sub- 
urbs or.  unfortunately,  like  Ralj^  Ellison's 
'Invisible  Man,"  taken  to  hiding  aS^ the  eas- 
iest escape  from  the  ugly  reality  in  the  streets 
outside. 

'•Sure  I  feel  guilty — damn  guilty,"  says 
one  Negro  JOTornalist  who  moved  to  the  sub- 
urbs 2  years  ago.  "But  the  real  guilt  is  the 
city's.  They're  responsible  for  the  slvrnis,  not 
me.  Take  yourself.  You're  white.  What 
would  you  do  if  you  were  Negro?  Would  you 
want  your  f;imily  to  live  in  Harlem?" 

Take  a  good  look  at  central  Harlem — 3'^ 
square  miles  that  spew  out  south  to  110th 
Street,  east  to  ThlM  Avenue,  northeast  to 
the  Harlem  River,  and  west  to  the  parks 
bordering  St.  Nicholas.  Mornlngside  and 
Manhattan  Avenues  and  house  233,000  Ne- 
groes. 8.000  Puerto  Ricans  and  nearly  1  mll- 
Uon  rats — and  the  answer  for  anyone  who 
can  aflford  better  would  have  to  be  a  firm 
"no."  -=: 

It's  not  that  Harlem  doesn't  have  any  de- 
cent people  or  any  decent  housing.  It  has 
both.  But  the  decent  housing  is,  almost 
entirely,  limited  to  a  group  of  relatively  high- 
rent  apartment  houses  (Lenox  Terrace,  for 
example,  charges  S40  a  room)  and  even  these 
are  insuflaclent.  And  the  decent  people  are. 
for  the  most  pi^.rt,  either  unmarried  and 
don't  care  or  care  deeply  but  aren't  Im- 
portant enough  to  bring  about  radical 
change. 

And  what  makes  the  present  situation  par- 
tlciolarly  depressing  is  that  the  decay,  dis- 
organization and  dissatisfaction  that  en- 
velopes the  buildings  and  the  people  of  Har- 
lem today  are  not  merely  signs  of  the  sixties. 
Back  in  the  late  thirties,  when  Plorello  La 
Guardla  swept  In  as  mayor  under  a  reform 
movement  and  long  before  the  massive  Puer- 
to Rlcan  influx  further  complicated  the 
problem.  Harlem  was  a  troubled  area — one 
in  which  the  physical  plant  and  the  people 
were  both  In  desperate  need  of  help. 

Today,  despite  the  city's  efforts  to  fid  New 
York  of  slums,  and  15  years  and  more  than 
$2.19  billion  of  urban  renewal,  the  city's 
worst  slum  remains  and,  according  to  the 
people  who  can  afford  to  leave  and  to  those 
who  can't,  Harlem  is  worse  than  It  ever  was 
before. 


"You  can't  Just  go  In  there  and  tear  down 
all  the  buildings  at  one  time,"  says  Julius 
C.  C.  Edelstein,  executive  assistant  to  the 
mayor.  "Where  are  you  going  to  put  all 
the  people  while  you're  rebuilding  the  area?" 

So  far — even  In  the  fate  of  the  national 
war  on  poverty — the  city,  handicapped  by 
limited  .funds  and  stymied  bv  uncertainty, 
has  done  very  little  to  prevent  the  Increas- 
ing deterioration. 

Why  do  people  leave? 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  almost  no  place 
to  live.  Of  the  87,369  housing  units  in  cen- 
tral Harlem,  nearly  half  were  built  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  and  90  percent  were  built 
before  1930.  Eleven  percent  of  the  apart- 
ments are  classified  as  "dilapidated"  and  33 
percent  of  the  others  as  "deteriorating." 

Overcrowded,  inadequately  heated  and 
ventilated,  with  unsanitary  toilet,  kitchen 
and  water  facilities,  a  great  many  of  these 
apartments  have  become  breeding  places  for 
disease,  rats,  and  crime.  Particularly  dis- 
tressing and  disturbing  to  parents  is  the 
areas  infant  mortality  rate,  judged  by  many 
doctors  to  be  the  best  single  index  for 
measuring  a  community's  health.  In  cen- 
tral Harlem,  the  Infant  mortality  rate  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  shocking — nearly 
double  the  rate  of  the  entire  city  (45.2  per 
1,000  live  births). 

Alexander  James,  who  grew  up  In  the 
ghettos  of  Harlem  and  Brooklyn,  knew  he 
wanted  to  live  elsewhere — almost  anywhere 
else — when  he  returned  from  the  Army  in 
1955.  Despite  a  fairly  stable  home  life  (only 
half  of  the  area's  youths  of  17  and  under 
live  with  both  parents,  compared  with  83 
percent  for  the  entire  city).  Alexander 
James  knew  what  slum  conditions  could  do. 
'He  had  already  seen  too  many,  of  his  teen- 
age friends  succumb  to  narcotics  and  crime. 

'•When  I  lived  on  Eighth  Avenue  and  114th 
Street,  I  could  look  out  into  the  backyard 
and  see  any  number  of  boys  using  drtigs." 
he  says.  "And  a  lot  of  my  friends  got  In- 
volved with  the  police  for  snatching  pocket- 
books  and  holding  up  people.  In  Harlem 
almost  every  kind  of  crime  takes  place. 
After  a  while  you  don't  even  think  about  it 
because  It's  always  there,  all  around  you. 
I  lived  In  ghettos  most  of  my  early  life  and 
the  one  thing  that  they  have  In  common  Is 
that  they  never  seem  to  change." 

Even  though  he  worked'-Tnghts  for  the 
transit  authority  (he  wa«  going  to  school 
during  the  day)  and  his  wife  was  a  practical 
nurse.  It  was  not  easy  finding  a  suitable 
apartment.    It  rarely  Is  for  a  Negro. 

In  Negro  neighborhoods,  residents  are  vic- 
timized by  slumlords.  In  predominantly 
white  neighborhoods.  Negroes  are  victimized 
by  prejudice. 

During  a  5-week  period  In  the  fall  of  1955. 
Mrs.  James  answered  10  classified  ads  for 
apartments  in  the  Tremont  area  of  the 
Bronx.  In  several  Instances,  it  was  obvious 
that  she  had  been  turned  aown  only  because 
she  was  a  Negro.  Frequently  the  landlord 
would  tell  her  that  the  apartment  had  Just 
been  rented.  And  when  the  place  hadn't 
been  rented,  the  landlord  would  claim  that 
the  newspaper  had  made  a  typographical 
error  and  that  the  rent  wasn't  really  $65  a 
month  but  $110 — or  some  other  figure  far 
out  of  her  price  range. 

Now  Dorothy  James  could  have  filed  a 
complaint  with  the  State  commission  against 
dLscriminatlon  (renamed  the  State  com- 
mission on  human  rights  In  1962)  and, 
after  considerable  redtape  and  considerable 
embarrassment,  perhaps  even  won  admit- 
tance Into  one  of  the  houses.  But  like  most 
people,  the  Jameses  didn't  want  trouble,  red- 
tape,  and  embarrassment — they  Just  wanted 
an  apartment  outside  a  slum. 

The  11th  ad  she  answered  paid  off  hand- 
somely— for  the  landlord.  She  found  a  small 
four-room  apartment  at  734  East  181st  Street 
for  only  $52.90  a  month — plus  an  "initiation 


fee"  of  $925  for  which  she  received  no  re- 
ceipt. 

"Every  Negro  family  in  that  newly  in- 
tegrated  area  had  to  pay  a  similar  fee,"  Mrs. 
James  recalls.  "We  were  Just  beginning  our 
life  together  and  we  didn't  want  to  sttirt 
out  in  a  slum.  So  for  being  Negro  we  had 
to  pay  an  extra  $925.  What  we  didn't  know, 
of  course,  was  that  the  only  reason  they  let 
us  into  the  neighborhood  was  because  the 
place  was  already  on  the  way  down." 

When  more  and  more  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Ricans  began  pouring  into  the  area,  the 
houses,  the  stores,  and  Just  about  every- 
thing else  seemed  to  go  into  a  startling 
decline. 

"It  wasn't  that  the  new  residents  tore 
them  up  but  the  whites  moved  out  and  all 
the  services  we  enjoyed  when  we  first  moved 
In  Just  deteriorated,"  she  says.  "I  mean 
little  things.  Like  they  didn't  clean  the 
hallways  as  often  as  they  did  when  the 
whites  lived  there.  They  stopped  having 
quality  food  in  the  stores  and  they  were  not 
as  courteous  any  more.  Within  a  couple  of 
years  we  realized  that  we  had  only  exchanged 
a  bad  slum  for  a  better  one." 

In  1961.  when  Alexander  James  graduated 
with  honors  from  City  College  and  went  to 
work  for  Bell  Laboratories  in  Manhattan, 
he  and  his  wife,  unhappy  with  their  slum 
surroundings  and  crowded  with  two  children 
in  their  small  apartment,  decided  to  move  to 
a  better  community. 

"Even  though  we  could  afford  to  live  in  the 
best  apartment  houses  in  Harlem,  we  never 
considered  moving  back,"  he  says.  "We  were 
thinking  of  Westchester  or  Long  Island. 
Then  when  I  received  word  that  I  was  going 
to  be  transferred  to  Bell's  new  plant  in  Holm- 
del,  N.J.,  we  welcomed  the  chance  to  leave 
the  city.  Harlem  was  definitely  out  of  the 
question." 

The  factors  that  made  it  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  the  Jameses — and  for  thousands  of 
other  middle-class  Negro  families — all  stem 
from  the  failure  of  the  city,  its  people,  and  Its 
government  In  comprehending  and  treating 
the  disease  of  the  slums.  In  addition  to 
Harlem's  decaying  physical  plant  and  infant- 
mortality  rate,  the  Jameses  also  considered: 

Education:  The  school  system  in  central 
Harlem  is  so  Ineffectual  that  Negro  students 
are  already  on  the  average  of  1  year  behind 
In  word  knowledge,  reading  comprehension 
and  arithmetic  by  the  time  they  reach  the 
third  grade,  nearly  2  years  behind,  by  the 
time  they  reach  the  sixth  and  2''2  by  the 
time  they  reach  the  eighth.  And  the  drop- 
out rate — from  both  academic  and  vocational 
high  schools — is  consistently  above  50  per- 
cent. * 

"They  have  not  been  teaching  the  children 
of  Harlem  to  read  for  25  years,"  says  Negro 
leader  Bayard  Rustln,  "and  they  are  still  not 
teaching  him  to  read  now." 

Crime:  Violence  and  per.'^onal  disorganiza- 
tion seem  to  be  everywhere  with  little  or  no 
respect  for  the  police  who  are  viewed  by  many 
as  part  of  all  the  corruption,  the  numbers, 
the  gambling,  the  narcotics,  and  the  prosti- 
tution that  thrive  seemingly  unchecked  In 
the  area. 

The  area's  Juvenile  delinquency  rate  la 
double  the  rate  of  the  city,  Its  habitual  nar- 
cotics-user rate  Is  from  three  to  eight  times 
greater,  and  its  liomiclde  rate  is  six  times 
greater.  And  central  Harlem's  venereal 
disease  rate  for  those  under  21  Is  more  than 
six  times  greater  (110.3  cases  per  10,000  com- 
pared to  17.2). 

Employment:  The  median  Income  Is 
$3,480  (compared  to  85.130  for  whites)  with 
half  the  families  earning  less  than  $4,000 
(compared  to  25  percent  for  the  city)  and 
17  percent  earning  less  than  $2,000  Only 
1  in  25  (compared  to  4  In  25  for  all  the  city) 
earns  more  than  $10,000. 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  males  hold  un- 
sklUed  Jobs  (26  percent  for  the  city)  and. 
despite  approximately  1,617  business  estab- 
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llshments  In  central  Harlem,  only  4  percent 
of  the  area's  Negroes  are  managers  and  pro- 
prietors. For  most  Negroes,  there  Is  no  op- 
portunity at  all  for  honest  work  in  Harlem. 
Only  7  percent  work  at  home  or  close  enough 
to  walk  to  work  ( compared  to  17  percent  for 
all  of  Manhattan). 

Indifference:  Despite  the  riots  and  the 
massive  protests  that  followed,  Harlem's  resi- 
dents realize  they  have  won  little  from  the 
city  government — either  in  deeds  or  in  un- 
derstanding. To  many,  it  seemed  incredible 
but  typical  when  the  police  department  con- 
sidered reassigning  Lt.  Thomas  Gllllgan, 
whose  slaying  of  a  Negro  boy  had  triggered 
the  riots,  from  Manhattan  to  Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant,  one  of  the  city's  two  major  Negro 
ghettos. 

To  city  hall  and  "Whltey"  downtown, 
these  may  seem  to  be  relatively  minor  prob- 
lems or.  perhaps,  s3rmptoms  of  a  greater  111 — 
to  be  filed  away  at  least  until  the  weather 
turns  warm  again  and  forces  the  peoplis  of 
Harlem  back  Into  the  streets. 

But  to  the  people  of  Harlem,  these  prob- 
lems— and  the  city's  inability  to  do  anything 
to  solve  them — are  of  transcendent  Impor- 
tance and  growing  Increasingly  more  critical 
every  day. 

One  of  the  Negroes  who  has  not  yet  left 
for  the  suburbs  Is  a  36-year-old  lawyer  named 
George  Donald  Covington  who  has  been  In 
Harlem  since  1955.  "There's  a  job  to  be  done 
here."  he  says.  "If  every  Negro  moves  away, 
who's  going  to  help  the  little  guy  help  him- 
self? We  have  got  to  bring  law  and  order  to 
Harlem.  We've  got  to  make  our  young  people 
respect  the  law  and  we've  got  to  make  the 
law  respect  our  young  people. 

"Harlem  isn't  hopeless  you  know.  But 
there  is  so  much  bitterness  and  anger  here 
that  It's  hard  to  reach  the  people.  They're 
angry  over  the  little  things.  A  Negro  cannot 
give  up  nor  can  he  ignore  his  people." 

Mr.  Covington's  commitment  Is  genuine 
but  unusual.  His  law  practice  has  been  cen- 
tered around  Harlem  for  more  than  7  years 
now  and,  between  him  and  his  architect  wife, 
the  Covlngtons  reportedly  earn  nearly  $20,- 
000  a  year.  This  enables  him  to  escape  the 
inadequate  housing  (by  living  in  an  old  but 
well-kept,  6 ',2 -room,  $123-a-month  apart- 
ment on  149th  Street)  and  send  his  son  to 
the  Emerson  School,  a  $l,200-a-year  private 
school  on  West  96th  Street. 

"I  think  more  Negroes  would  stay  and  help 
see  this  thing  through  if  the  city  gave  them 
any  reason  at  all  to  stay,"  he  says.  "But  it 
doesn't.  The  problems  of  Harlem  schools, 
like  the  problems  of  Harlem  crime  and  Har- 
lem housing  and  Harlem  employment  and 
Harlem  opportunity,  are  all  excessive  because 
the  city  doesn't  care  enough  to  do  Its  very 
best.  And  since  the  city  doesn't  care,  neither 
do  the  people.  Actually,  it  makes  more 
sense  to  leave  than  to  stay.  The  Negro  Is 
insulted  everywhere  he  turns." 

Civil  rights  leaders  tend  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Covington.  They  have  always  had  friendly 
relations  with  Mayor  Wagner  and,  particu- 
larly In  the  aftermath  of  last  summer's  riot- 
ing, had  little  trouble  In  seeing  him.  Prod- 
ding the  mayor  Into  positive  action  has  been 
another  matter,  however. 

"You  can  spend  2  hours  talking  to  him  and 
come  away  thinking  what  a  nice  man  he  is," 
says  one  civil  rights  leader.  "Then,  when 
you  get  around  to  figuring  out  exactly  what 
you've  gained,  you  suddenly  realize  that  he's 
given  you  nothing  at  all," 

It  Is  precisely  this  lack  of  responsive  lead- 
ership in  city  hall — coupled  with  the  increas- 
ing decay  and  the  spreading  blight — that  has 
driven  Alexander  James  and  his  wife  and 
thousands  of  other  Negroes  out  of  the  city. 
Today,  earning  slightly  more  than  $10,000  a 
year  and  living  in  a  still  partially  furnished 
$21,000  home  as  one  of  two  Negro  families  In 
an  otherwise  all-white  community,  the 
Jameses  have  apparently  been  lost  for  good. 


Their  new  life  is  far  from  ideal.  Though 
not  rent  poor,  there  are  economic  hardships. 
They  sorely  need  a  second  car  but  cannot 
afford  to  buy  one.  •  • 

Though  normally  friendly  people,  they 
have  made  friends  slowly  In  the  community. 

Though  they  have  been  exposed  to  preju- 
dice before,  their  two  children  had  not.  Their 
7-year-old  son  Is  still  troubled  about  being 
called  "Swanee  River"  and  "Chocolate  Bar" 
by  some  of  his  classmates  and  told  that  "all 
Negroes  carry  knives  and  are  bad." 

"When  we  first  moved  here  I  was  sorry  be- 
cause of  the  loneliness,"  says  Mrs.  James. 
"But  now,  every  time  I  go  to  Harlem,  I'm 
glad  to  get  back  home.  We  think  New  York 
has  the  potential  to  be  a  great  place  to  live — 
even  for  Negroes.  But  it  certainly  Isn't  now 
and  who  knows  If  it  ever  will  be?" 

The  Jameses  have  not  yet  found  the  need 
to  take  "Negro  lessons"  and  probably  never 
will.  They  are  simply  two  people  the  city 
and  the  city's  Negro  community  could  ill  af- 
ford to  lose.  And  what  makes  their  desertion 
and  the  desertion  of  so  many  others  so  tragic 
Is  that  the  city  did  absolutely  nothing  to 
keep  them  here. 


DISREGAROED   ACT 


APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  POST- 
MASTER GENERAL 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  MorrisonI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
appointment  of  the  Honorable  John  A. 
Gronouski  for  another  term  as  Post- 
master General  was  most  pleasing  to 
many  of  us.  It  has  been  my  opportimity 
and  privilege  to  work  with  General 
Gronouski  on  so  many  problems  in  con- 
nection with  his  Department.  There  is 
an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
February  16  entitled,  "Gronouski  Named 
to  Another  Term,"  together  with  another 
article,  "Outspoken  Postal  Chief,"  which 
are  most  interesting,  and  read  as 
follows: 
Gronouski  Named  to  Another  Term — Under 

1872  Law,  Postal  Hsao  Serves  a  Spechteo 

Time 

Washington,  February  15. — The  Cabinet 
hat  on  Postmaster  General  John  A.  Gronou- 
ski's  head  can  lie  easy  for  the  next  4  years. 

The  White  House  announced  today  that 
President  Johnson  would  nominate  Mr. 
Gronouski  for  a  full  Presidential  term. 

Under  a  curious  law  enacted  In  1872,  the 
Postmaster  General  is  the  only  one  of  the 
10  Cabinet  members  who  serves  during  the 
term  of  the  President  who  names  him  and 
for  1  month  thereafter,  and  then  must  be 
renominated. 

Mr,  Gronouski  was  appointed  In  1963  by 
President  Kennedy  to  succeed  J.  Edward  Day, 
and  continued  In  oflQce  under  Mr.  Johnson. 
Under  the  1872  law,  his  term  had  5  days  to 
nm. 

This  odd  little  historical  quirk  resulted 
from  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  that  Congress 
passed  March  2,  1867.  over  Andrew  Johnson's 
veto. 

The  act  waa  intended  to  limit  the  Presi- 
dent's powers.  It  provided  that  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  Treasury,  War,  Navy. 
Interior,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Post- 
master General  hold  their  offices  during  the 
term  of  the  President  by  whom  they  were  ap- 
pointed and  for  1  month  thereafter.  The 
President  could  not  remove  officials  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Senate. 


Andrew  Johnson  disregarded  the  act  and 
dismissed  Lincoln's  and  his  obstreperous 
Secretary  of  War.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  who  In- 
sisted on  merciless  treatment  of  the  van- 
quished South.  This  was  one  of  the  grounds 
for  the  Impeachment  proceedings  brought 
against  Johnson.  Conviction  failed  by  one 
vote  of  the  two-thirds  necessary. 

Meantime,  the  provision  of  the  Tenure  of 
Office  Act  applying  to  Cabinet  officers  had 
been  repealed  a  month  before. 

Post  Office  researchers  discovered  today 
that  during  the  1-year  life  of  the  act,  a  board 
of  commissioners  had  worked  out  a  new 
draft  of  the  Postal  Code  to  consolidate  stat- 
utes relating  to  the  Post  Office  Department. 

That  draft  picked  up  the  wording  oi  the 
act,  which  said.  "The  term  of  the  Postmaster 
General  shall  be  for  and  during  the  term  of 
the  President  by  whom  he  is  appointed,  and 
for  1  month  thereafter,  unless  sooner  re- 
moved." ( 

The  new  Postal  Code,  wording  Intact,  was 
adopted  as  law  on  June  8,  1872,  and  there  It 
has  remained  ever  since. 

"Somebody  goofed,"  said  a  Post  Office 
spokesman  today.  "Of  course,  whether  It 
was  a  mistake  or  whether  they  wanted  to 
limit  the  term  of  the  Postmaster  General  Is 
anybody's  guess." 

Mr.  Gronouski  must  now  await  the  likely 
confirmation  of  the  Senate. 

Outspoken  Postal  Chief:  John  Austin 
Gronouski,  Jr. 

The  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States  Is  a  bulky,  plpe-smoklng  extrovert 
who  has  disproved  the  adage  that  if  a  man 
speaks  his  mind  frankly  he  won't  get  very 
far  In  life  or  In  politics.  John  Austin  Gro- 
noiiskl,  Jr.,  who  was  45  years  old  last  Octo- 
ber 26,  has  been  an  outspoken  partisan  Dem- 
ocrat all  his  adult  life.  Part  of  his  reward 
was  his  Cabinet  appointment  2  years  ago  by 
President  Kennedy,  an  appointment  that 
was  renewed  yesterday  by  President  John- 
son. 

When  the  former  college  professor  got  word 
of  his  selection  in  1963  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  acknowledge  that  he  did  not  know  his 
ZIP  code  and  sometimes  forgot  to  mail  letters 
for  his  wife. 

He  said  that  the  closest  he  had  come  to 
Post  Office  Department  operations  was  lick- 
ing stamps  for  John  F.  Kennedy's  campaign 
In  the  bitter  Wisconsin  primary  of  1960  and 
later  In  the  general  election. 

In  Washington  he  Is  acknowledged  as  a 
capable  administrator  of  the  sprawling  postal 
operations.  He  arrives  at  his  office  In  the 
Departpient's  limousine  between  9  and  10 
a.m.  and,  unless  he  has  a  social  engagement 
In  the  evening,  stays  until  7:30  or  8  at 
night. 

^  A    PAYCHECK    ERROR 

He  Is  an  Informal  type  who  is  equally 
at  home  In  smoke-filled  academic  seminars 
or  smoke-filled  political  parleys.  He  is  ab- 
sentmlnded  about  such  matters  as  getting  his 
hair  cut  and  has  been  known  to  work  shoe- 
less and  In  shirtsleeves  in  his  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  office. 

Mr.  Gronouski.  the  first  Polish-American 
to  receive  a  Cabinet  appointment,  was  born 
in  Dunbar,  a  hamlet  of^oe  people  In  north- 
eastern Wisconsin.  He  explains  the  "U" 
rather  than  the  traditional  "W"  In  his  last 
name  by  saying  that  his  father  had  once  re- 
ceived a  paycheck  made  out  that  way  and 
decided  to  change  his  name  rather  than 
waste  the  time  correcting  the  error. 

He  grew  up  In  Oshkosh  where  his  father 
taught  high  school  physics,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
1942.  He  flew  24  missions  as  an  8th  Air  Force 
navigator  In  World  War  II  and  now  diplo- 
matically declines  to  say  whether  any  of 
them  were  directed  at  Poland. 

Once  he  balled  out  over  the  English  Chan- 
nel and  survived  even  though  his  parachute 
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was  on  up  side  down.    "I've  been  lucky  all 

my  life,"  he  says. 

He  received  his  master's  degree  from  the 
xinlverslty  In  Madison  in  1947.  and,  while 
writing  his  doctoral  dissertation  on  "Valua- 
tion of  Railroads  for  Ad  Valorem  Tax  Pur- 
poses," taught  economics  and  statistics,  for 
2  years  at  the  University  of  Maine  and  3 
years  at  Roosevelt  University  In  Chicago. 
He  received  his  Ph.  D.  degree  In  1955  and 
taught  public  finances  and  banking  at  Wayne 
State  University  in  Detroit  until  1958. 

In  1959  he  won  a  civil  service  examination 
as  research  director  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Tax  Department  and  in  the  same  year  was 
named  a  tax  commissioner  by  Gov.  Gaylord 
Nelson  of  Wisconsin.  He  held  that  post  until 
his  Cabinet  appointment. 

HELPED  PARTY  IN  STATE 

Although  he  has  never  run  for  public  of- 
fice, Mr.  Gronouski  played  a  leading  role  In 
the  resurgence  of  the  State's  Democratic  Par- 
ty that  began  when  Senator  William  Prox- 
MiRE  was  elected  in  1957  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Senator  Joseph  R. 
McCarthy. 

His  advice  was  often  sought,  and  frequent- 
ly followed,  by  Mr.  Nelson,  Gov.  John  W. 
Reynolds,  and  Patrick  J.  Lucey,  former  Demo- 
cratic State  chairman. 

In  last  year's  campaign  he  spent  his  week- 
ends corralling  the  Poli«!h-Amerlcan  vote  for 
President  Johnson.  His  command  of  Polish, 
which  he  has  learned  through  intensive 
courses  since  he  went  to  Washington,  was 
an  acknowledged  help. 

■4.  Mr.  Gronouski  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Marv  Louise  Metz,  of  Madison,  whom  he  mar- 
ried m  1949,  live  in  a  modest,  two-story  white 
brick  house  near  Chevy  Chase  Circle,  Wash- 
ington. Their  two  daughters,  Stacy,  12,  and 
Julie  Kay,  9,  attend  public  schools. 

The  Gronoufkis  appear  frequently  at  social 
events  in  the  Capital.  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral drinks  scotch  at  parties;  with  friends 
he  likes  to  put  his  feet  up  and  drink  beer. 
Except  for  an  occasional  dip  in  a  swimming 
pool,  the  extent  of  his  athletic  exertions  has 
been  checkers. 


NAT  (KING)    COLE 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClory]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  13  days 
ago,  I  rose  to  pay  tribute  to  a  leading 
citizen  of  the  12th  Illinois  District  whose 
death  had  left  a  vacant  place  against  the 
sky.  The  Reverend  Edward  J.  Coles, 
long-time  spiritual  leader  in  North  Chi- 
cago, HI.,  had  passed  on.  I  noted  that 
missing  from  among  his  mourning 'fam- 
ily was  a  son — Nat  "King"  Cole,  whose 
voice  had  made  him  internationally 
known  in  the  world  of  entertainment. 

Following  my  tribute  here,  I  was  one  of 
the  thousands  who  passed  through  the 
streets  of  North  Chicago  on  February  7, 
1965,  and  marked  the  city's  flags  flying 
at  half-mast  in  respect  to  the  lost  lead- 
er.- I  was  one  of  the  hundreds  who 
crowded  into  Shiloh  Baptist  Church, 
Waukegan,  to  hear  and  share  in  the  ex- 
pressions of  respect,  admiration  and 
deep  affection  for  Rev.  Edward  J.  Coles. 

Yesterday,  Nat  "King^'  Cole  joined  his 
parents — the  father  who  had  preceded 
him  just  2  short  weeks  ago   and  the 


mother  who  went  ahead  in  1955.  His 
rich,  talent,  his  winsome  personality,  his 
exemplary  life  as  a  husband  and  father 
Mad  endeared  Nat  "King"  Cole  so  much 
that  his  final  illness  affected  thousands. 
The  staff  of  the  hospital  where  his  last 
days  were  spent  reported  an  influx  of 
mail  and  messages  far  beyond  anything 
they  had  pjeyiously  experienced.  A  half - 
million  people  had  responded  to  the  daily 
bulletins  on  radio  and  television  or  the 
columnists'  stories  of  his  illness  and  his 
postoperative  progress.  And  when  the 
end  came,  the  story  of  his  death  crowded 
the  news  of  a  grim  war  off  the  front 
pages  of  some  of  the  world's  most  influ- 
ential newspapers. 

There  may  be  no  flags  at  half-mast  in 
North  Chicago  today,  but  there  are  ach- 
ing hearts  and  fresh  memories  as  we 
mourn  for  the  beloved  son  of  a  beloved 
father.  Perhaps  there  is  an  added  voice 
to  the  "heavenly  choir"  of  which  poets 
speak,  for  somewhere  Nat  "King"  Cole 
sings  on. 

TESTING  THE  ALLEGED  GOOD  WILL 
OF  THE  COMMUNIST  LEADERS 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
again  we  hear  throughout  the  land  the 
chant  that  under  the  new  leadership  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  cold  war  is  thaw- 
ing. Communism  is  weakening  its  hold 
on  its  satellites  and  we  are  all  getting 
closer  together. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  resolution 
which  will  put  to  the  test  the  alleged 
good  will  of  the  Communist  leaders.  It 
would  direct  our  representatives  in  the 
United  Nations  to  bring  before  that  world 
body  the  question  of  holding  free  elec- 
tions In  what  has  been  termed  the  "cap- 
tive nations." 

These  nations  are  Communist  not  by 
choice,  but  by  force.  They  are  not  their 
own  masters,  but  servants  of  the  Krem- 
lin. Their  leaders  are  not  self-chosen, 
but  are  puppets  of  Moscow.  Their  peo- 
ple are  not  free,  but  slaves  beholden  to  a 
party  which  seeks  to  eliminate  individ- 
uality. They  do  not  have  countries,  they 
have  subdivisions  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

These  people  have  a  history  of  pride 
in  self  and  country.  The  world's  music, 
literature,  and  history  is  enriched  by  the 
stirring  works  of  these  people,  many  of 
them  refugees  from  the  tyranny  and 
abuse  of  communism. 

Text  of  my  bill  follows: 

Whereas  since  1918  the  Imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Russian  communism 
have  resulted  In  the  creation  of  a  vast  em- 
pire which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  did  not 
come  to  power  in  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia. 
Poland.  Hungary,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia, 
White   Ruthenia,  Rumania,   East  Germany, 


Bulgaria,  Armenia,  Albania,  Cuba,  and  others 
by     legal     or     democratic     processes;     and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  the 
aforesaid  countries  by  force  of  arms;  and 

Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leadership  In  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  independence  and  In  re- 
storing to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  Chris- 
tian, Jewish,  or  other  religious  freedoms,  and 
of  their  individual  liberties;  and 

Whereas  it  is  vital  to  the  national  securi- 
ty of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for 
liberty  and  Independence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should 
be  steadfastly  kept  alive;  and 

Whereas  there  exists  a  strong  and  undi- 
vided world  opinion  to  eliminate  all  rem- 
nants of  Imperialism  and  colonialism:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  up  the  liberation  question  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia,  Poland,  Hungary, 
Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  White  Ruthenia, 
Rumania,  East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Armenia, 
Albania,  Cuba,  and  others  before  the  United 
Nations  and  ask  the  United  Nations  to  re- 
quest the  Soviets — 

(1)  to  withdraw  all  Soviet  troops,  agents, 
colonists,  and  controls  from  the  aforesaid 
countries; 

(2)  to  return  all  exiles  and  prisoners  from 
Siberia,  prisons  and  slave-labor  camps  in  the 
Soviet  Union;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  United  Nations  conduct 
free  elections  In  these  countries  under  its 
supervision  and  punish  all  Soviet  Commun- 
ists who  are  guilty  of  crimes  against  these 
nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  Nations  has 
made  a  great  show  of  seeking  self-deter- 
mination in  the  Congo.  Apparently,  only 
the  so-called  emerging  nations  have 
caught  the  interest  of  the  U.N.  In  the 
field  of  self-determination.  What  about 
some  of  the  oldest,  most  nationalist  peo- 
ples, whose  nations  were  entities  many 
years  ago,  but  who  have  recently  lost 
their  freedom  and  national  purpose  when 
taken  over  by  the  Communists? 

The  Soviet  Union  has  avoided  the 
question  of  free  elections  in  these  na- 
tions. Why?  Because  the  leaders  in  the 
Kremlin  know  that  when  men  who  seek 
freedom  have  the  opportunity,  they  vote 
for  freedom.  Communism  cannot  con- 
vince. Communism  rules  by  threat,  fear, 
blackmail,  force,  and  brutality. 

A  resolution  seeking  free  elections  for 
the  captive  nations  should  have  the  un- 
qualified support  of  the  new  nations  of 
the  world  who  have  entered  the  U.N.  as 
free,  self-determined  countries.  It 
should  have  the  support  of  our  allies, 
who  have  granted  freedom  to  many 
former  colonies,  and  who  live  in  freedom 
themselves.  In  short,  such  a  resolution 
should  have  the  support  of  all  but  the 
purely  Communist  bloc. 

If  communism  is  the  choice  of  the  peo- 
ple of  these  captive  nations,  Red  leaders 
have  little  to  fear  by  holding  free  elec- 
tions. The  fact  that  they  do  not  is  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  they  fear  the  out- 
come. Full  discussion  of  the  status  of 
these  nations  would  be  beneficial.  As 
the  free  world  leader,  the  United  States 
has  the  obligation  to  demand  that  the 
U.N.  discuss  this  problem. 

With  new  leadership  in  the  Kremlin, 
with  renewed  claims  of  softening  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  now  is  the  time  to 
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bring  to  the  fore  the  question  of  allow- 
ing people  in  the  captive  nations  to  vote 
their  minds.  I  am  hopeful  that  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  with  me,  and  will  help 
secure  approval  for  my  resolution. 


SELMA  INSCRIBES  NOTE  OF  REASON 
IN  HISTORY  TEXT 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Edwards]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans make  sensible  and  logical  conclu- 
sions on  important  public  issues  when 
they  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  relevant 
facts.  With  regard  to  recent  events  in 
Selma,  Ala.,  the  relevant  facts  have  not 
all  been  readily  available  for  many  Amer- 
icans. With  this  in  mind,  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  newspaper 
article  which  appeared  January  31.  1965, 
in  the  Montgomery  Advertiser.  I  urge  its 
consideration: 

City  Wronged  :  Selma  Inscribes  Note  of  Rea- 
son IN  History  Text 
(By  Don  F.  Wasson) 

History  is  an  Image  projected  upon  a  screen 
through  the  telescope  of  time,  which  merges 
people,  places,  and  events  so  that  the  reader 
gets  the  entire  picture  at  one  time. 

Fifty,  one  hundred,  or  two  hundred  years 
from  now,  the  events,  places,  and  people  of 
today  win  be  but  a  paragrapb^  In  the  history 
books  and.  for  all  the  toil,  sweat,  and  tears 
expended  by  the  generations  of  our  time  on 
earth,  a  paragraph  Is  about  all  they  will  rate. 

In  the  supercolossal,  wide  screen,  Uvld 
color  drama  now  being  acted  out  by  today's 
cast  of  characters  and  called  civil  rights  the 
name  of  one  place  called  Selma  might 
never  appear  In  the  finished  product.  It 
might  well  end  on  the  cutting  room  floor,  be- 
cause the  production  will  be  long  enough  as 
It  Is. 

But  it  would  seem  that  If  historians  of  the 
future  were  looking  for  a  focal  point  upon 
which  to  base  their  postmortem  conclusion 
as  to  who  was  right  and  who  was  wrong,  what 
exactly  did  happen  and  what  did  not,  then 
Selma,  Ala.,  can  ofiFer  a  case  study  In  the 
entire  problem  of  the  United  States  versus 
the  people. 

A  determination  to  obey  law 

In  Selma,  you  have  a  people  who,  nurtured 
on  traditions  as  old  as  Selma  Itself,  have 
resisted  change  with  all  their  hearts  and 
BO\\\s.  They  are  a  people  who  are  conserva- 
tive in  their  thoughts  and  actions  and  the 
forcible  disruption  of  their  traditions  by  an 
all-powerful  Government  has  been  a  bitter 
pill  to  swallow. 

But  with  determination,  after  last  year's 
turmoil  and  strife,  people  In  Selma  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  would  obey  the 
law  as  best  they  could. 

Mayor  Joe  Smitherman  and  Chief  of  Po- 
lice Wilson  Baker  are  the  men  who  must  lead 
the  people  through  this  diflacult  transition. 
As  Baker  told  a  civic  club  meeting  recently: 

"This  administration  feels  that  it  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  lead  Selma  in  dignity  through 
the  maze  of  legal  transition  resulting  from 
the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act." 

AN    UNREASONABLE    ATTITUDE 

It  appeared  that  the  transition  was  going 
peaceably  until  early  in  January  when  Martin 
Luther  King,  spokesman  for  a  large  segment 


of  the  Negro  population,  decided.  In  all  his 
infinite  wisdom,  that  Selma  needed  to  be 
prodded  Into  more  rapid  action  in  racial 
matters.  So  King,  the  prophet  from  Oslo, 
came  Into  Selma  and  agitated  the  multitude. 
Full  of  Ideas  on  how  to  get  Negroes  to  reg- 
ister to  vote,  he  marched  them  upon  the 
courthouse  and  here  Is  where  the  unreason- 
able attitude  of  the  racial  agitators  comes 
Into  sharp  focus. 

The  Dallas  County  Board  of  Registrars  had 
requested,  and  had  received  approval  of  the 
State,  to  register  voters  for  10  additional  days 
In  January.  Normally  the  board  meets  twice 
a  month,  on  the  first  and  third  Mondays  to 
accept  voter  applications.  Records  ;ihow 
that  it  can  handle  from  25  to  35  voter  ap- 
plicants at  1  day's  session. 

But  Martin  Luther  King  sends  150  or  more 
down  to  the  courthouse  to  register  and  they 
come  back  again,  and  again. 

IN    6    DAYS,    3  5    APPEARED 

Now  any  resident  of  Dallas  County  had 
ample  reason  to  know  that  the  voter  registra- 
tion time  had  been  extended,  but  on  the  first 
6  days  the  board  was  In  session,  only  35 
prospective  voters  showed  up.  Of  these,  20 
were  Negroes.  These  20  Negroes  received  the 
applications  without  fuss,  and,  as  far  as  can 
be  determined,  were  registered. 

So,  with  4  days  left,  Martin  Luther  King 
herds  his  flock  down  to  the  courthouse.  It 
seems  that  anyone  with  sense  enough  to  pass 
the  voter  requirements  would  know  that  a 
three-man  board  couldnt  register  that  many 
people  In  4  days,  even  If  they  were  all  quali- 
fied. 

Some  of  Martin  Luther  King's  flock,  once 
Inside  the  registrar's  office,  Indicated  that 
they  didn't  really  want  to  be  there.  There 
also  appeared  several  Negroes  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write. 

REGISTERING,    OR    AGITATING? 

So  it  would  appear  that  King  and  his  co- 
horts In  CORE,  SNICK,  and  other  racial 
groups  weren't  really  so  interested  in  regis- 
tering Negroes  as  voters  as  they  were  in 
agitating. 

It  seems  from  here  that  historians  who 
write  of  our  day  and  time  are  going  to  be 
lenient  of  the  good  people  of  Selma,  and 
other  southern  cities  who  tried  to  do  right 
but  that  they  will  be  pretty  rough  on  King 
and  his  cohorts  whose  goals  always  appear 
to  be  self-aggrandizement  and  agitation — 
keeping  their  reputations  alive — as  it  were. 

Selma's  mention  in  the  history  books  might 
well  read:  "In  one  city  In  Alabama,  Selma 
In  Dallas  County,  the  white  people  tried  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  times  as  dictated 
by  the  Federal  courts  with  reasonableness, 
but  It  was  not  allowed  by  the  racial  agita- 
tors." 

THE  INVADING  HORDE 

And  in  passing,  we  might  also  condemn  a 
large  segment  of  the  national  press,  those 
publications  who  feed  on  sensationalism  and 
half-truths,  for  sending  into  Selma  a  horde 
of  semlliterate  newsmen  who,  without  feel- 
ing for  the  hard-working  and  God-fearing 
people,  send  back  stories  which  distort  the 
facts  or,  worse,  disregard  the  facts  com- 
pletely. 

You  can  read  in  countless  publications  how 
the  great  and  noble  King  was  punched  In  the 
face  In  Selma,  Ala.,  without  ever  reading  that 
the  man  who  punched  the  Negro  leader  was 
not  a  Selman.  Was  not,  in  fact,  a  native 
Alabamlan. 

You  can  read  how  a  law  officer  subdued  a 
Negro  woman  who  was  standing  in  the  voter 
line  without  ever  knowing  that  she  shouted 
obscenities  at  him  beforehand.  You  can 
read  how  a  law  officer  insisted  that  the  Ne- 
groes use  a  certain  door  to  enter  the  court- 
house without  ever  seeing  an  explanation 
that  a  crowd  of  this  size  would  completely 
block  the  main  entrance  and  put  a  stop  to 
normal  business  conducted  in  other  court- 
house offices. 


BEATNIKS,  UNLIMITED 

Many  of  these  so-called  newsmen  t\irn  up 
at  every  scene  of  racial  vmrest.  A  good  many 
of  them  seem  to  have  been  swept  from  the 
expre§so  houses  and  their  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  traditions  of  the  South  is  totally 
nonexistent.  Yet  they  come  down  dressed  in 
unpressed  clothes  and  superior  attitudes  and 
sniff  around  for  trouble.  They  see  King  get 
hit  and  this  Is  all  they  need.  The  wires  to 
New  York  and  other  centers  of  culture  are 
kept  hot  with  their  unmitigated  trash,  their 
half-truths,  and  fabrications. 

We  have  warred  with  the  northern  and 
liberal  press  before  and  we  shall  again.  But 
the  indictment  of  history  shall  weigh  far 
more  heavily  upon  the  heads  of  these  pub- 
lishers than  It  shall  upon  the  good  people  of 
Selma. 

These-''^ood  people  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  forebearance  under  circumstances 
no  outsider  can  ever  fully  appreciate.  And 
we  say  to  them,  "Hold  fast  to  reason,  for  it 
surely  shall  prevail  in  the  light  of  history." 


CLEVELAND  BILL  TO  PROTECT  FULL 
SERVICE  TO  VETERANS 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 
land] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  in  an  effort  to 
restore  order  in  the  harfeling  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  insure  that 
full  service  to  our  veterans  is  maintained 
throughout  the  country. 

This  bill  would  require  that  at  least 
one  veterans  service  center  be  located  in 
each  State  and  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration must  give  at  least  180  days' 
notice  to  the  public  and  the  Congress  be- 
fore closing,  reducihg,  or  relocating  any 
of  its  hospitals  or  other  service  centers. 
It  also  provides  that  public  hearings  must 
be  held  when  requested  by  veterans  in 
each  congressional  district  where 
changes  of  this  sort  are  proposed. 

This  legislation  is  in  direct  response  to 
the  shocking  mishandling  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Adm^iistration  of  its  recent  pro- 
posal to  reduce,  eliminate,  or  relocate  a 
variety  of  hospitals  and  regional  offices 
across  the  country.  These  plans  were 
drafted,  completed,  and  announced  with- 
out any  notice  to  Congress  or  any  prior 
consultation.  Although  done  in  the 
name  of  economy,  no  economy  has  been 
satisfactorily  demonstrated.  In  fact, 
this  year's  Federal  budget  request  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  carries  requests  for  new  hos- 
pital facilities  costing  an  estimated  totad 
of  $113  million,  or  about  five  times  the 
amount  the  VA  claims  will  be  saved  by 
the  closings  and  reductions  it  has  an- 
nounced. 

The  provision  that  each  State  have  a 
veterans'  service  center  is  simply  to  in- 
sure that  services  will  not  be  pulled  Into 
the  great  urban  centers  in  the  name  of 
efficiency  and  economy.  The  planned 
curtailment  of  VA  regional  offices  serving 
New  Hampshire,  those  in  White  River 
Junction,  Vt.,  and  Manchester,  N.H.,  and 
the  consequent  expansion  of  the  VA  office 
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in  Boston,  cannot  but  harm  those  veter- 
ans who  live  far  from  Boston.  This  ap- 
plies especially  to  those  who  are  sick,  old, 
and  poor.  Fi'om  most  of  our  areas,  there 
is  not  even  passenger  train  service  to 
Boston.  Indeed,  such  passenger  service 
as  we  do  have  in  New  Hampshire  is  now 
threatened  by  extinction  in  proceedings 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Although  my  immediate  concern  is  for 
fair  treatment  of  veterans,  there  is  a 
deeper  issue  involved.  That  is  the  dis- 
turbing trend  toward  centrali2ation  in 
this  country  that,  in  my  opinion,  directly 
threatens  our  freedom.  The  centraliza- 
tion of  political  power  in  Washington 
continues  unabated.  Local  and  State 
governments  are  being  bypassed  by  new 
Federal  programs.  Small  States,  small 
communities,  small  businesses,  and  indi- 
viduals are  being  bypassed.  As  Govern- 
ment gets  ever  bigger,  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  the  individual  to  assert 
his  rights,  and  only  big  power  groups  are 
able  to  have  their  voice  heard.  If,  for  no 
other  reason  than  this,  I  feel  it  is  impera- 
tive that  Congress  reassert  our  basic 
conviction  and  belief  that  the  small  com- 
munities and  small  States  are  still  im- 
portant and  their  voice  still  entitled  to 
respectful  attention. 

My  bill  would  make  certain  that  each 
State  would  have  at  least  one  veterans' 
service  center  and  v/ould  make  certain 
that  full  service  is  readily  available  so 
long  as  there  are  veterans  needing  them. 

This  country  made  a  commitment  to 
our  veterans  years  ago — a  commitment 
that  must  be  honored.  We  must  not  al- 
low it  to  be  wTiittled  away  by  an  auto- 
cratic bureaucracy.  It  is  clearly  neces- 
sary for  Congress  to  step  into  this  situa- 
tion and  do  so  promptly.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  ask  for  speedy  consideration 
of  this  bill  in  committee  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Lipscomb]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
unenviable  lot  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
in  their  own  homeland  for  more  than 
two  decades  has  been  to  exist  under  an 
oppressive  and  arbitrary  Commimlst 
dictatorship. 

These  people  had  known  the  callous 
cruelty  of  Russia's  czarist  regime  for 
more  than  100  years,  but  during  that 
time  they  had  found  it  possible  at  times 
to  defy  and  flout  the  authority  bf  their 
overlords,  and  if  they  found  it  difficult 
to  endure  the  czarist  yoke,  then  they 
could  easily  emigrate  to  another  country. 
Thousands  and  perhaps  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Lithuanians  left  their  homes 
and  settled  in  other  countries,  many  of 
them  coming  to  these  United  States. 

Early  in  1918,  the  Lithuanians  were 
freed  from  the  czarist  autocracy  and 


proclaimed  their  independence.  On  Feb- 
ruary 16  of  that  year  they  founded  their 
republic.  For  a  little  more  than  two 
decades,  during  the  interwar  years,  they 
worked,  lived,  and  enjoyed  their  freedom 
there.  And  then  In  the  course  of  a  few 
months  after  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
II,  they  found  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence thr^tened.  Their  country 
fell  under  attack  by  the  Red  army,  was 
occupied,  and  eventually  made  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  mid- 1940. 

The  catastrophe  that  had  fallen  to 
Lithuania  was  not  unique,  for  a  number 
of  other  independent  nations  had  also 
been  robbed  of  their  freedom  by  the  Red 
army,  but  the  Lithuanians  had  the  mis- 
fortune of  being  among  the  Kremlin's 
early  victims.  Since  then  they  have  been 
sealed  off  in  their  homeland,  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  and  there  they  do  not  even 
have  the  freedom  of  movement,  the  free- 
dom to  get  away  from  their  oppressors. 
On  the  47th  anniversary  of  their  in- 
dependence day  let  us  all  pray  for  their 
deliverance  from  Commvmist  dictatorial 
tyranny. 

As  we  mark  their  Independence  day  to- 
day, I  ask  the  Members  of  Congress  to 
act  favorably  upon  legislation  which 
would  bring  the  Baltic  States  question 
before  the  United  Nations  and  resolve 
that  the  United  Nations  conduct  free 
elections  in  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and 
Latvia. 

I  have  Introduced  such  a  measure, 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  26,  the  text 
of  which  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  did  not 
come  to  power  In  Lithuania  and  tfie  other 
two  Baltic  States,  Estonia  and  Latvia,  by  legal 
or  democratic  processes;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  took  over 
Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia  by  force  of 
arms;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  people,  Lithuanians, 
Estonians,  and  Latvians,  under  Communist 
control  were  and  still  are  overwhelmingly 
anti-Communist;  and 

Whereas  Lithuanians,  Estonians,  and  Lat- 
vians desire,  fight,  and  die  for  their  national 
independence;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  maintains  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  tae  Governments  of  the  Baltic 
nations  of  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia  and 
consistently  has  refused  to  recognize  their 
seizure  and  forced  "incorporation"  Into  the 
Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republic:  Now 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America  request  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  bring  up  the  Baltic 
States  question  before  the  United  Nations 
and  ask  that  the  United  Nations  request  the 
Soviets  (a)  to  withdraw  all  Soviet  troops, 
agents,  colonists,  and  controls  from 
Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia,  (b)  to  return 
all  Baltic  exiles  from  Siberia,  prisons,  and 
slave-labor  camps. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  United  Nations  should  conduct 
free  elections  in  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and 
Latvia  under  its  supervision. 


FREEDOM  FOR  COSSACKIA 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in]  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  maiter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  16,  1918,  the  Don  Cossacks 
declared  their  independence,  but  these 
valiant  people  were  subjugated  by  the 
Red  armies,  as  were  the  Kuban  Cossacks 
who  proclaimed  their  freedom  on  May  5, 
1918,  in  the  second  step  toward  the  crea- 
tion of  Cossackia. 

The  concept  of  an  independent  Cos- 
sack nation  is  an  old  one  which  can  be 
foimd  in  the  history  of  the  18th  century. 
It  is  a  subject  which  is  deserving  of  con- 
siderable study  by  Americans  interested 
in  the  national  groups  now  forcibly  in- 
corporated into  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Cossacks,  whose  traditions  of  self- 
government  and  nationalism  are  well 
known,  were  among  the  most  courageous 
fighters  against  Russian  imperialism.  In 
one  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  postwar 
history,  the  whole  Cossack  military  force, 
along  with  wives  and  children,  was  mas- 
sacred by  the  Russians.  Thus,  the  Cos- 
sack nation  has  been  partly  annihilated 
by  Soviet  might,  but  the  brave  Cossacks 
who  survive  are  still  defiant  of  Commu- 
nist attempts  to  obliterate  them  as  a 
separate  people. 

It  Is  just  such  examples  of  Imperialist 
totalitarian  slavery  as  the  cruel  treat- 
ment inflicted  on  the  Cossacks  by  the 
Soviet  Union  that  make  it  so  imperative 
that  a  Special  House  Committee  on  'Cap- 
tive Nations  be  established  in  this  session 
of  Congress  to  assemble  and  publicize  the 
truth  about  the  captive  nations.  In  this 
way  we  in  the  Congress  can  give  concrete 
evidence  of  our  vigorous  support  of  free- 
dom for  Cossackia  and  other  captive  peo- 
ples, who  are  now  the  victims  of  the  in- 
ternational Communist  conspiracy.  ■• 
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THE  47TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 
OF  LITHUANIA 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mf.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan?" 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  commemorate  the  47th  anniver- 
sary of  the  declaration  of  independence 
of  Lithuania,  that  brave  nation  which 
has  suffered  imder  RussiaV  domination 
for  so  many  years  but  whose  people  have 
never  ceased  to  sti'ive  for  freedom. 

On  February  16,  1918,  the  Lithuanian 
people,  after  123  years  of  occupation  by 
czarist  Russian  forces,  declared  their  in- 
dependence and  instituted  a  democratic 
republic  which  flourished  for  22  years 
before  they  were  again  cruelly  oppressed 
by  the  Communists  and  Lithuania  was 
made  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  Congress 
should  take  positive  action  to  show  the 
courageous  people  of  Lithuania  that  we 
support  their  yearning  for  independence. 
Again  this  session  I  have  introduced  a 
resolution  requesting  the  President  of 


v-/ 


the  United  States  to  instruct  our  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  to  place  the 
Baltic  States  question  on  the  U.N. 
agenda  and  to  have  the  United  Nations 
request  the  Soviets  to  withdraw  their 
troops  and  controls  from  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia.  This  resolution 
would  also  call  upon  the  U.N.  to  conduct 
and  supervise  free  elections  in  these 
three  Baltic  nations  so  that  the  historic 
principle  of  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples would  be  legitimately  applied  there. 
I  urge  this  this  resolution  be  acted  upon 
during  this  session. 

Another  meaningful  action  which 
could  be  taken  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  be  the  creation  of  a 
Special  House  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations.  This  would  be  an  effective  in- 
strument to  expose  to  the  world  the 
hypocrisy  of  Soviet  colonialism  and  tyr- 
anny and  to  mobilize  world  opinion  in 
support  of  the  aspirations  of  the  captive 
peoples  for  freedom  and  independence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the  Lithuanians 
who  persevere  in  their  determination  to 
regain  their  liberty,  the  Lithuanian- 
Americans  who  are  so  active  in  the  fine 
work  of  the  anti-Communist  exile 
groups  from  the  captive  nations,  and  the 
many  supporters  of  Lithuanian  freedom 
in  observing  this  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Lithuania.  It  is  my  fer- 
vent hope  that  the  Lithuanians'  desire 
for  freedom  will  soon  become  a  reality. 


THE  47TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 
OF  LITHUANIA 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1965,  we  celebrate  the  47th 
anniversary  of  the  Lithuanian  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  We  mark  this 
date  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  because  the 
people  of  Lithuania  are  not  free  to  cele- 
brate it.  We  mark  it  because  there  is  a 
living  link  between  the  United  States  and 
Lithuania  formed  by  the  many  Ameri- 
cans who  immigrated  here,  or  whose 
forefathers  immigrated  here,  from  that 
Baltic  nation.  Finally,  we  mark  it  to 
remind  all  peoples  stifling  under  Com- 
munist domination  that  they  have  not 
been  forgotten  by  the  free  world  and  to 
fortify  their  hope  that  they  will  someday 
live  in  freedom  again. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  prior  to  its 
declaration  of  independence  on  February 
16,  1918,  Lithuania  had  been  subjugated 
to  Russia.  During  this  era  the  czars 
attempted  to  replace  the  Lithuanian  lan- 
guage and  culture  with  those  of  Russia, 
but  the  Lithuanian  people  steadfastly  re- 
sisted. They  never  forgot  the  joys  of 
freedom  nor  lost  sight  of  their  goal  of 
regaining  their  freedom.  We  can  be 
confident  that  the  Lithuanian  people 
have  not  changed  and  the  new  period  of 


domination  by  Russia,  which  began  In 
1940,  has  not  extinguished  their  deter- 
mination to  live  as  freemen. 

The  Lithuanian  people  have  a  long  and 
noble  history  from  which  they  can  draw 
strength  and  inspiration  in  these  dark 
days  when  they  must  endure  the  tribula- 
tion of  Communist  rule.  They  can  trace 
their  lineage  back  to  the  Middle  Ages 
when  they  established  a  powerful  and  in- 
dependent state.  They  can  remember 
the  happy  days  between  the  two  world 
Wars  when  Lithuania  was  a  member  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  its  sovereignty 
was  recognized  even  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  can  take  pride  in  their  distinctive 
folklore,  culture,  and  language  which  no 
foreign  rule  can  destroy. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  join  in  mark- 
ing the  47th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's 
Independence  Day.  May  the  Lithuanian 
people,  through  their  contacts  with  our 
people  of  Lithuanian  background  and 
through  the  continued  strengthening  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world,  maintain 
their  faith  in  freedom  throughout  the 
dismal  period  that  they  cannot  practice 
it.  

COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  commimication,  which  was 

read: 

Washington,  D.C, 

February  16,  1965. 
The  Honorable  the  Speakeb, 
House  of  Repkesentatives. 

Sie:  Desiring  to  be  temporarily  absent 
from  my  office,  I  hereby  designate  John  A. 
Roberts,  an  official  in  my  office,  to  sign  any 
and  all  papers  and  do  all  other  acts  for  me 
which  he  would  be  authorized  to  do  by  vir- 
tue of  this  designation  and  of  clause  4,  rule 
in,  of  the  House. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ralph  R.  Robeets, 
Clerk.  V.S.  House  of  Representativea. 


Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Dague. 

Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rosenthal)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Cohelan. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here^^ 
tofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Feighan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rosenthal),  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  1  hour,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

dBfcnanimous  consent,  permission  to 
ext^Bf  remarks  in  the  Congressio*ial 
Rdl^K,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
wa^lhnted  to: 

Mr.  Denton  and  to  include  a  speech 
by  Senator  Hartke. 

Mr.  MULTER. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Find. 

Mr.  COLLIER. 

Mr.  Keogh. 

Mr.  Stanton. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hutchinson)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bell. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  33  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  February  17,  1965,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive commimicatlons  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

582.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  progress  of  the 
liquidation  activities  of  the  national  defenA 
war,  and  reconversion  a<;tivities  of  Reco^ 
structlon  Finance  Corporation,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  83-163;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

583.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled,  "A  bill  to  authorize  re- 
vised procedures  for  the  destruction  of  unfit 
Federal  Reserve  notes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

584.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port covering  personal  property  received  by 
State  surplus  property  agencies  for  distribu- 
tion to  public  health  and  educational  in- 
stlttitions  and  civil  defense  organizations  un- 
der section  203(J) ;  and  real  property  disposed 
of  to  public  health  and  educational  Institu- 
tiorxs  under  section  203 (k),  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 203(0)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

585.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  an 
application  for  a  loan  by  the  Nevada  Irriga- 
tion District  of  Grass  Valley,  Calif.,  under 
the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act,  pur- 
suant to  section  4(c)  of  the  act  (71  Stat. 
48);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

586.  A  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
board.  Communications  Satellite  Corp., 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corp.  for  calendar  year  1964,  pur- 
suant to  section  404(b)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Act  of  1962;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

587.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  G«^^l 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  rSport 
and  recommendation  relative  to  the  claim 
of  the  port  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  against  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  236; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

^88.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port for  calendar  year  1964  relative  to  the 
advisory  committees  which  assist  the  Secre- 
tary in  canrylng  out  any  of  his  functions  un- 
der the  Social  Security  Act,  and  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  87-543;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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REPORTS      OP      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.  2208.  A  bill  to  modify  the  flood  control 
project  on  the  Scioto  River.  Ohio;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  46).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.  4606.  A  bill  to  modify  the  flood  control 
project  for  Pour  River  Basins.  Fla.;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  47).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers. 
House  Report  No.  48.  Report  on  the  dispo- 
sition of  certain  papers  of  sundry  executive 
departments.     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  233.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2998. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act.  as  amended.  In  order  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  appropriations; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  49).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  234.  Resolution  providing  for 
consideration  of  H.R.  45,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  Uijlted  States  to  participate  In 
an  increase  In  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  50).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS: 

HJl.  4934.  A  bill  to  amend  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Act  to  provide  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation 
shall  not  engage  in  publicity  or  promotional 
activities  such  as  free  or  paid  advertising; 
solicitation  of  cargoes;  publication  of  ocean, 
rail,  port,  or  motor  carrier  rate  or  service 
comparisons;  or  other  activities  that  are 
actually  or  potentially  disruptive  to  the 
flow  of  waterborne  trade  among  ports  in  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.R.  4935.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  dependent 
parents  may  be  covered  by  a  health  benefits 
plan  under  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1959;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4936.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction, 
for  income  tax  purposes,  based  on  expenses 
Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  his  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.R.  4937.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  programs  of  research  and  experi- 
mentation in  crime  prevention  and  detection, 
and  for  the  training  of  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  4938.  A  bill    to   establish   a  National 
Advisory  Commission  on   Interstate  Crime; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

HJl.  4939.  A  bill  to  provide  that  amounts 
paid  for  music  program  service  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  com- 
munications; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


ByMr.  CELLER:  \ 

,  H.R.  4940.  A  bill  to  provide  research,  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  with  respect 
to  the  disposal  of  solid  wastes  to  the  several 
States  and  political  subdivisions  thereof;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  FoJelgn 
Commerce.  1 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN:  t 

H.R.  4941.  A  bill  relating  to  the  interest 
rates  on  loans  made  by  the  Treasury  tc>  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  of  1936;  to  the  Committee  on  iAgrl- 
culture.  / 

H.R.  4942.  A  bill  to  establish  a  free]gulde 
service  for  the  U.S.  Capitol  Building;  io  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  4943.  A  bill  to  protect  postal  pa\rons 
from  obscene  mail  matter;  to  the  Commilttee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CON  ABLE: 
H.R.  4944.  A  bill  relating  to  the  statt^  of 
volunteer  fire  companies  for  purposes  ofjlla- 
billty  for  Federal  income  taxes  and  for  cer- 
tain Federal  excise  taxes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  ] 

By  Mr.  CURTIS:  ,^  '  ( 

H.R.  4945.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  ^cu- 
rity  Act  to  give  the  States  the  rikht  of  appeal 
from  certain  administrative  decisions  made 
in  connection  with  grant  programs  ^nder 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  WayeS  and 
Means.  1 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI:  \ 

H.R.  4946.  A  bill  to  iamend  the  Agrlcul|\xral 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Aot  of 
1954  so  as  to  permit  the  use  of  foreign  jcur- 
rencies  accruing  from  the  sale  of  surplus  Agri- 
cultural commodities  in  foreign  countries 
having  a  Communist  government  to  be  lused 
to  make  farm  improvement  loans  to  jJrlvate 
enterprise  farmers  in  those  countries;  ti  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  \ 

H.R.  4947.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intarnal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  tuition  expenses  paid  by  hlni  for 
the  education  of  his  children  through]  the 
12th  grade;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4948.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
with  adjusted  gross  Income  of  $7,500  or  less 
a  deduction  for  the  expenses  of  tuition  and 
certain  other  fees  and  charges  paid  by  him 
for  his  education  or  the  education  of  his 
spouse  or  any  of  his  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FINO : 
HJl.  4949.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  In- 
sured individual  50  years  of  age  or  older 
shall  be  eligible  for  old-age  insurance  bene- 
fits if  he  loses  his  Job  (and  cannot  obtain 
another  one  that  Is  comparable)  by  reason  of 
automation,  relocation,  reduction,  or  other 
causes  beyond  his  control;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
H.R,  4950.  A  bill  to  repeal   the  manufac- 
turers excise  tax  on  passenger  automobiles; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.R.  4951.  A  bill  to  extend  the  operation 
of  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.  4952.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  to  eliminate  literacy  tests  as  a 
qualification  for  voting  in  any  election,  to 
facilitate  voting  registration,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  4953.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Feder,al 
Water   Pollution   Control  Act,  as   amend^, 
to   establish    the    Federal    Water   Pollution 
Control   Administration,   to   provide   grants 
for  research  and   development,   to  increase 
grants  for  constructloa-of  municipal  sewage 
treatment  works,  to  ai^JJiorlze  the  establish- 
ment of  standards  of  water  quality  to  aid  In 


preventing,  controlling,  and  abating  poUu. 
tion  of  interstate  waters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  4954.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Alle- 
gheny  River  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the 
Allegheny  River  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  as  the  Klnzua  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
ByMr.  KARSTEN: 

H.R.  4955.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
accounts  of  nonresident  aliens  not  engaged 
in  business  In  the  United  States  to  .provide 
parity  of  treatment  for  deposits  with  per- 
sons  carrying  on  the  banking  business  and 
savings  accounts  with  domestic  building  and 
loan  associations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  ] 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

H.R.  4956.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hudson  Highlands  National 
Scenic  Riverway  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KEOGH: 

H.R.  4957.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  tax  on 
admissions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 

H.R.  4958.  A  bill  to  permit  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  to  obtain  social  security  cov- 
erage, under  its  State  agreement  entered  Into 
jjursuant  to  section  218  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  for  State  and  local  firemen;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.-MACHEN: 

H.R.  4959.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hatch  Po- 
litical Activities  Act  with  respect  to  the  po- 
Irt^gal  activities  of  certain  Federal  and  State 
Employees;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
aalnistration. 

j  ByMr.  MATHIAS: 

j/  H.R.  4960.  A  bill  to  establish  a  land  use 
study;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
,  H.R.  4961.  A  bill  to  adjud  wheat  and  feed 
grain  production,  to  establish  a  cropland  re- 
tirement program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  ■  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  MILLER: 

H.R.  4962.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Aircraft  Noise 
and  Pollution  Control  Service  within  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4963.  A  bill  to  promote  economic 
growth  by  supporting  State  and  regional  cen- 
ters to  place  the  findings  of  science  usefully 
In  the  hands  of  American  enterprise;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.  MIZE: 

H.R.  4964.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  of  the  Klamath  and 
Modoc  Tribes  and  Yahooskin  Band  of  Snake 
*  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4965.  A  bill  to  permit  any  wage  earner 
to  defer  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  income  tax  imposed  for  a 
taxable  year  beginning  In  1964  and  the 
amount  deducted  and  withheld  upon  wages 
during  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 

H.R.  4966.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale, 
without  regard  to  the  6-month  waiting 
period  prescribed,  of  zinc  proposed  to  be  dis- 
posed of  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials  Stock  Piling  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  4967.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale, 
without  regard  to  the  6-month  waiting 
period  prescribed,  of  lead  proposed  to  be 
disposed  of  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  4968.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  provide  for  ap  additional 
unit  of  life  insurance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 

H.R.  4969.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7701  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify 
the  tax  status  of  certain  professional  asso- 
ciations and  corporations  formed  under  State 
law  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 

H.R.  4970.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act.  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON: 

HH.  4971.  A  bill  to  Increase  benefits  under 
the  Federal  old-age,  sxirvivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  system,  to  provide  child's  Insur- 
ance benefits  beyond  age  18  whUe  in  school, 
to  provide  widow's  benefits  at  age  60  on  a 
reduced  basis,  to  provide  benefits  for  certain 
Individuals  not  otherwise  eligible  at  age  72, 
to  Improve  the  actuarial  status  of  the  trust 
funds,  to  extend  coverage,  to  improve  the 
public  assistance  programs  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 

HJl.4972.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Conunerce  Act.  as  amended,  in  order  to  make 
unlawful,  as  uiu-easonable  and  unjust  dis- 
crimination against  and  undue  burden  upon 
interstate  commerce,  certain  property  tax 
assessments  of  common  carrier  property,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.R.  4973.  A  bill  to  provide  a  hospital  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  to  amend  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  Insurance  system  to  in- 
crease benefits,  improve  the  actuarial  status 
of  the  disability  insurance  trust  fund,  and 
extend  coverage,  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  additional  Federal  finan- 
cial participation  in  the  Federal-State  public 
assistance  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H.R.4974.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4001  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  prescribe 
qualifications  for  members  of  the  Board  of 
Veterans'  Appeals,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.Rr4975.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  any  5- 
year  level  premium  term  plan  policy  of  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  shall  be  deemed 
paid  when  premiums  paid  in,  less  dividends, 
equal  the  amount  of  the  j>olicy;  to  ^he  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  i^airs. 

H.R.4976.  A  bill  to  increase  from  $600  to 
$750  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemption  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  4977.  A  bill  relating  to  applications  for 
writs  of  habeas  corpus  by  persons  in  custody 
pursuant  to  the  Judgment  of  a  State  court; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 

H.R.  4978.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  authorize  additional  funds  to  be 
available  exclusively  for  disaster  loans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  4979.  A  bill  to  permit  any  wage  earner 
to  defer  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  income  tax  Imposed  for  a 
taxable  year  beginning  in  1964  and  the 
amount  deducted  and  withheld  upon  his 
wages  during  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WATTS: 

H.R.  4980.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  tax  on 


admissions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON:  

H.R.  4981.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I  and  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize  the 
Federal-State  programs  of  health  care  for  the 
aged  by  authorizing  any  State  to  provide' 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  to  Individuals 
eligible  therefor  (and  assist  in  providing 
health  care  for  other  aged  individuals)  under 
voluntary  private  health  Insurance  plans, 
and  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  tax  Incentives  to  encourage 
prepayment  health  Insurance  for  the  aged; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.J.  Res.  321.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  White  House  conference  on  crime  pre- 
vention and  Juvenile  delinquency;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.J.  Res.  322.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  appor- 
tion one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors 
other  than  population;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Res.  323.     Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  clarify  Its  provisions  inso- 
far as  they  relate  to  the  making  of  laws  per- 
mitting the  free  exercise  of  religion;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  KIRWAN: 
H.J.  Res.    324.     Joint   resolution    to    pro- 
vide  for   the   reappointment   of    Robert   V. 
Fleming  as  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to 
the    Committee    on    House    Administration. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.J.  Res.  325.     Joint   resolution   to   desig- 
nate Monday,  October  4,  1965,  as  Free  Enter- 
prise Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  SAYLOR: 
H.J.  Res.  326.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  appor- 
tion one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors 
other  than  population;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  FOGARTY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  288.    Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing    the     President     of     the     United 
States  to  bring  the  Baltic  States  question 
before  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  HAWKINS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  289.       Conctirrent     resolution 
requesting  the  President  to  present  before 
the    United    Nations    the    question    of    the 
enslavement  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia  with   a   view   to   obtaining   their   In- 
dependence and  the  return  of  their  peoples; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  290.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  to  Initiate  discussion 
of    the    Baltic    States    question    before    the 
United  Nations  with  a  view  to  the  liberation 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  from  So- 
viet occupation;   to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  291.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent bring  the  Baltic  States  question  before 
the  United  Nations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RACE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  292.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express   the   sense   of   Congress   against   the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  REID  of  Alinols: 
H.  Con.  Res.  293.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States 


to  urge  certain  actions  In  behalf  of  Lithu- 
ania, Estonia,  and  Latvia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  294.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  Instruct  the  U.S. 
mission  to  the  United  Nations  to  bring  the 
Baltic  States  question  before  the  United 
Nations  with  a  view  to  the  liberation  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  from  Soviet 
occupation;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 
H.  Con.  Res.  295.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  instruct  the  U.S.  mission 
to  the  United  Nations  to  bring  the  Baltic 
States  question  before  that  body  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops  from  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia; 
the  return  of  exiles  from  these  nations  from 
slave-labor  camps  in  the  Soviet  Union;  and 
the  conduct  of  free  elections  In  these  na- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  296.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  urge  certain  actions  In  behalf  of  Lithu- 
ania. Estonia,  an^  Latvia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.  Res.  235.  Resolution  providing  funds  for- 
the   Committee  on   Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  for  the   1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
H.  Res.  236.  Resolution  to  set  national  pol- 
icies for  local  airline  service;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MILLER: 
H.  Res.  237.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  studies.  Investiga- 
tions, and  Inquiries  authorized  by  House 
Resolution  112;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

H.  Res.  238.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  against  the  persecution  of  per- 
sons by  Russia  because  of  their  religion;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU, 

45.  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana  presented  a 
Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana  requesting  the  amendment 
of  34  Statutes  at  Large  1416.  codified  as  title 
45.  United  States  Code,  section  62,  relating  to 
the  hours  which  employees  of  railroads  may 
be  required  to  work,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
Kit.  4982.  A  bill  for  the  rellefaof  Rammurt 
Mishra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
HJl.  4983.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Jose  Au- 
gusto  Da  Silva;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary^- 

HH.  4984.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roda- 
mandl  Kokolis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  4985.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonldas 
Athanasakos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  4986.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ab- 
dulrahman  Nagi;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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Bv  Mr.  BURKE: 
H.R.  4987.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Ed- 
mundo  Bentencourt  Machado;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.R.  4988.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
Panaglotacopoulos;    to    the    Committee    on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H.R.  4989.  A  bill  to  award  a  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Distinguished  Service  Medal  to  the  late 
Stewart  Holland:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 
H.R.  4990.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Campos-Gonzales;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  )» 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  4991.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rubena 
Unlce  Richards;   to  the  Conmilttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
H.R.  4992.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of 
Glammona;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.R.  4993.  A  bill,  for  the  relief  of  Lem  Buck 
You,  Lem  Soo  Ying,  and  Lem  Stanley;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  McFALL: 

H.R.  4994.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ramlro 
Velasquez  Huerta;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MACHEN: 

H.R.  4995.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Muham- 
mad Sarwar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  4996.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hrlstos 
Papadopoulos  (also  known  as  Chrlstos  Papa- 
dopoulos);  to  the  Committee  of  the  Judi- 
ciary.   * 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  4997.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Lacertosa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4998.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frances 
von  Wedel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  4999.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco Dl  Leo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

-  H.R.  5000.  A   bill   for    the   relief   of   Ermy 
Spence;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  500L  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gold- 
ford  Eleaza  Walker;  to  the-Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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H.R.  5002.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Dorothy  (Wong)  Wolff;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  5003.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Evangella 
G.  Latsls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  5004.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Benrubi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  5005.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pris- 
clla  Padln  Kllgour;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

H.R.  5006.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Diosdado 
P.  Almazan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. , 

H.R.  5007.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arley  L. 
Beem,  aviation  electrician's  mate  chief,  U.S. 
Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5008.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roberto 
Martin  Del  Campo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5009.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Horace 
H.  Easterday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  5010.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel 
Jorge  Rocha;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  5011.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mlrjana 
Tomas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


LUhuanian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

\^  OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16, 1965 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  flow 
of  history,  esteem  is  due  less  to  nations 
•with  abundant  military  power  and  rich 
in  material  goods,  than  to  those  which 
struggle  courageously  and  determinedly 
for  their  own  and  others'  rights  to  free- 
dom and  to  a  better  future.  And  it  is 
especially  today,  when  the  Soviet-im- 
posed Red  regimes  are  holding  ntillions  in 
slavery  and  openly  seeking  to  impose 
their  colonial  rule  on  other  nations,  that 
the  freedom  struggle  of  the  small  Lithu- 
anian nation  acquires  particular  mean- 
ing. 

It  was  in  1918  that  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence was  acijieved.  Yet  freedom 
had  but  a  short  day  in  Lithuania:  In 
1940  the  country  was  again  seized  by  the 
Russian  Bolsheviks,  underwent  a  3- 
year  occupation  by  Hitler,  and  has  re- 
mained in  the  Soviet  colonial  prison 
camp  ever  since.  On  the  day  Lithuania's 
freedom  was  throttled,  the  population 
again  girded  itself  for  a  long  period  of 
resistance. 

The  freedom  fight  has  cost  the  Lithua- 
nian people  many  lives,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  has  strengthened  their  detemii- 
nation  to  uphold  their  national  culture 
and  traditions,  and  to  insist  on  their 
right  to  choose  their  own  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  institutions.  By  its 
cul^ral  values,  its  faith,  and  its  world 
view.  Lithuania  continues  to  belong  to 
the  West  and  exemplifies  Western  man's 
readiness  to  defend  spritual  freedom,  the 
principles  of  democracy,  and  fimdamen- 
tal  human  rights. 


The  Lithuanian  resistance  did  not  fal- 
ter during  the  first  Soviet  Russian  oc- 
cupation, nor  did  it  falter  when  the  Rus- 
sians were  replaced  by  the  Nazis  in  June 
1941.  The  strength  of  the  Lithuanian 
people,  so  courageously  displayed  during 
the  German  occupation,  is  as  evident  to- 
day when  once  again  they  find  them- 
selves the  victims  of  Russian  oppression. 

The  late  President,  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  believed,  as  I  do,  that  Lithua- 
nia's freedom  is  the  concern  of  all  hu- 
manity. 

He  expressed  this  more  eloquently  than 
I  might  when  he  said: 

Together  we  must  work  to  strengthen  the 
spirit  of  those  Europeans  who  are  not  free, 
to  reestablish  their  old  ties  to  freedom  and 
the  West,  so  that  their  desire  for  liberty  and 
sense  of  nationhood  will  survive  for  future 
expression.  We  ask  those  who  would  be  our 
adversaries  to  understand  that  in  our  rela- 
tions with  them  we  will  not  bargain  one 
nation's  interest  against  another's  and  that 
the  commitment  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
is  common  to  us  all. 

All  of  us  •  *  •  must  be  faithful  to  our 
conviction  that  peace  In  Europe  can  never 
be  complete  until  everywhere  in  Europe  men 
can  choose,  in  peace  and  freedom,  how  their 
countries  shall  be  governed  •  *   •. 


Kosciuszko  and  Lincoln — Fighters  for 
Freedom  and  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16, 1965 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  12  we  celebrated  the  219th  an- 
niversary of  a  great  Polish  fighter  and 


advocate  for  liberty  and  human  rights, 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko. 

Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  a  .stranger  to 
this  country,  inspired  by  a  fervent  love 
of  freedom  and  liberty,  came  here  on 
borrowed  money  to  offer  his  services  to 
our  new  Nation  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion to  help  gain  our  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. His  brilliant  service  in  ttie 
American  Revolutionary  Army  caught 
the  attention  of  George  Washington, 
who  placed  him  in  charge  of  the  build- 
ing* of  the  West  Point  fortifications. 
There  a  monument  stands  erected  to 
his  memory  by  the  American  youth  as  a 
tribute  to  his  leadership  and  heroism. 

Upon  returning  to  Poland  in  1792,  he 
led  a  tiny,  but  inspired,  army  in  Its 
heroic  resistance  against  the  Rus.sian 
tyrant.  Upon  the  unsuccessful  termi- 
nation of  that  insurrection  he  again 
came  to  the  United  States,  which  he 
called  his  second  country,  and  for  which 
he  declared  his  love  and  affection. 

By  a  strange  and  historic  coincidence 
the  12th  day  of  February  is  also  the  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  another  great 
citizen  of  the  world,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Though  they  were  born  nearly  a  cen- 
tury apart,  ttiough  one  was  a  Pole  and 
the  othe.  an  American,  one  a  soldier,  and 
the  other  a  statesman,  they  had  many 
characteristics  in  common  which  would 
place  them  in  the  same  category  In  the 
annals  of  American  history. 

Both  of  them  had  a  fervent  love  for 
freedom  and  the  ideals  of  democracy. 
Kosciuszko  fought  to  give  birth  to  this 
great  Nation  of  ours  and  Lincoln  made 
every  effort  during  his  time  to  keep  it 
intact.  Both  contributed  richly  to  make 
this  Nation  great.  Both  believed  in  the 
dignity  of  man.  Both  of  them  dedicated 
their  lives  to  free  men  from  oppression. 

This  Nation,  and  the  world  today,  is 
sorely  in  need  of  the  inspiration  and 
leadership  of  great  men  like  Kosciuszko 
and  Lincoln. 
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In  Lincoln's  day  half  of  our  Nation 
was  enslaved.  Today  half  of  the  world 
is  enslaved,  and  the  fate  of  our  entire 
civilization  is  at  stake. 

Our  great  American  Nation  has  never 
shirked  its  responsibilities.  It  has  never 
given  in  to  a  tyrant  or  aggressor,  and, 
God  grant  it,  will  not  do  so  today. 

I  hope  we  bear  in  mind  that  while  we 
here  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom,  the 
native  land  of  Kosciuszko,  who  fought 
and  sacrificed  to  make  our  land  free,  still 
suffers  together  with  the  lands  of  many 
other  peoples  under  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 

In  honor  of  the  memory  of  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko,  therefore,  and  in  order  to 
preserve  for  our  children  that  freedom 
here  which  we  hold  so  dearly,  let  us  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  a  firm  determination 
to  make  this  country  and  the  entire  world 
safe  for  democracy,  the  democracy  for 
which  Kosciuszko  and  Lincoln  fought  so 
bravely. 


Lithuanian  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16, 1965 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
day  commemorating  the  47th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  independence  we  pay 
tribute  to  a  nation  that  has  lost  the 
most  precious  possession  a  nation-state 
can  hold;  namely,  its  freedom. 

During  the  interwar  period,  Lithuania 
took  its  place  proudly  in  the  family  of 
nations.  It  established  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  nations  of  the  world. 
It  was  an  active  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  In  every  way,  Lithuania 
sought  to  fulfill  its  obligations  to  inter- 
national society  as  an  independent 
nation-state. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  internal 
Lithuanian  affairs.  Lithuania  had  pros- 
pered economically,  culturally,  and 
socially.  Lithuanians  could  be  justly 
proud  of  their  national  achievements 
during  this  period. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
simply  this:  By  every  objective  criterion 
Lithuania  proved  her  capacity  to  play 
a  fit  and  honorable  role  in  international 
life;  Lithuania  had  fulfilled  all  the  re- 
quirements humanity  expects  of  a 
modern  state.  The  Soviet  conquest  of 
Lithuania  was,  therefore,  as  senseless  as 
it  was  cruel.  There  was  no  justification 
for  this  horrendous  act  of  inhumanity 
and  the  oppression  that  has  existed  in 
the  country  since  that  time.  The  ra- 
tionale for  the  Soviet  conquest  stems 
from  a  deep-rooted  Soviet  ideological 
commitment  to  expand  communism. 
For  this  reason,  the  fate  of  Lithuania 
is  a  warning  to  all  men  of  the  free  world 
who  cherish  their  liberty. 

On  this  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence I  add  my  voice  with  all 
others  in  praising  the  fortitude  and  per- 
seiTerance,  the  nobility  and  resolve  of 
the  long-suffering  Lithuanian  people. 
And  to  them  I  extend  my  warmest  con- 
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gratulations  on  this  their  day  of  national 
dedication  and  express  the  hope  that 
freedom  will  one  day  be  theirs. 


Lithuanian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16, 1965 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  World  War  I  many  oppressed  na- 
tional groups  regained  their  independ- 
ence. The  Lithuanian  people,  one  of 
the  three  Baltic  nationalities  suffering 
under  czarist  Russian  rule,  declared  their 
independence  on  February  16,  1918. 

The  Lithuanians  have  a  distinct  place 
in  the  history  of  northeastern  Europe. 
They  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  three 
Baltic  peoples  and  they  have  always  been 
sturdy  defenders  of  liberty.  Although 
they  have  borne  the  heavy  yoke  of  the 
Russian  Government  for  more  than  a 
century,  they  have  managed  alv/ays  to 
keep  their  love  of  liberty  and  their  pa- 
triotism alive. 

Both  in  the  attairmient  of  their  Lithu- 
anian independence  and  in  its  main- 
tenance during  more  than  two  decades,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  the  United  States  made 
important  contributions.  The  Lithua- 
nians received  great  encouragement  from 
the  famous  14  points  of  our  late  President 
Wilson.  It  was  a  source  of  inspiration 
for  them  to  know  that  their  struggle  for 
independence  had  the  support  of  the 
people  and  Government  of  this  great  Re- 
public. 

In  1918  when  the  Lithuanian  people 
earned  their  freedom  they  and  their 
friends  everywhere  thought  that  their 
servitude  and  misery  under  alien  rule 
had  come  to  an  end.  This  brave  people 
who  had  struggled  against  Teutonic 
Knights  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries, 
against  their  Polish  overlords  through 
the  next  four  centuries,  and  finally 
against  the  regime  of  the  Russian  czars 
for  more  than  100  years,  had  at  last 
broken  the  chains  of  their  bondage.  A 
new  day  had  dawned  for  them,  and  a  new 
promising  life  began  for  them  as  a 
nation.  During  the  20-odd  years  of  their 
independence,  from  1918  to  1940,  Lith- 
uanians were  quite  content  with  their  lot. 
Since  the  outbreak  of  the  last  war  fate 
has  been  unkind  to  them. 

Early  in  that  war  they  lost  their  free- 
dom and  independence.  Lithuania  was 
attacked  and  occupied  by  the  Red  Army 
early  in  1940,  and  then  made  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Then  during  the  war  it 
was  overrun  by  the  Nazis  and  held  by 
them  for  some  2  years.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  war  Communist  Russians  returned 
and  they  have  been  there  for  more  than 
20  years.  They  have  been  treating 
Lithuanians  more  cruelly,  and  have  im- 
posed upon  them  a  harsher  regime  than 
did  the  Russian  czars,  and  today  the 
Lithuanians  are  oppressed  under  Com- 
munist totalitarian  tyranny  in  their 
homeland.     Although  they  are  not  al- 


lowed to  celebrate  their  national  holiday 
there,  we  as  their  friends  and  sympa- 
thizers, observe  the  anniversary  of  Lith- 
uanian independence  and  thus  echo  their 
patriotic  sentiments. 


Lithuanian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16, 1965 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1918, 
after  more  than  125  years  of  virtual 
slavery,  a  nation  was  reborn  on  the  dis- 
tant shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  That  na- 
tion was  Lithuania.  Today  we  celebrate 
that  memorable  day,  47  years  ago,  when 
independence  came  once  again  to  these 
people  in  Lithuania,  but  even  as  we  cele- 
brate her  independence,  she  is  no  longer 
free.  We  speak,  here  today  on  the  floor 
of  Congress,  of  the  greatness  of  Lithu- 
ania, but  her  own  people  in  that  land 
which  Is  no  longer  independent,  can  only 
whisper  the  message  of  freedom  to  their 
children  so  that  the  dream  of  inde- 
pendence may  someday  come  alive. 

Tvio  and  a  half  centuries  before  Co- 
lumbus discovered  America,  Lithuania 
was  a  united  kingdom  under  King  Min- 
daugas.  She  was  a  great  power,  indeed 
one  of  the  greatest  powers,  in  eastern 
Europe  until  the  16th  century,  when  Po- 
land and  Lithuania  were  joined  by  mar- 
riage under  a  Lithuanian  King.  Her  his- 
tory from  that  moment  was  inevitably 
tied  to  the  history  of  Poland.  In  the 
18th  century,  when  Poland  lost  her  in- 
dependence, Lithuania  became  another 
state  that  lay  under  the  powsr  of  the 
czar.  For  more  than  a  century  Lithu- 
anians fought  desperately  to  keep  their 
own  civilization  alive.  For  more  than  a 
century  Lithuanians  prepared  for  the 
moment  when  they  would  be  free  again. 
In  1918  that  moment  came  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 16  of  that  year  Lithuania  again 
joined  the  roster  of  the  nations  of  the 
world.  For  just  over  20  years  Lithuania 
worked  and  grew  as  a  bastion  of  free- 
dom and  culture  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
Then  in  1940  a  cynical  alliance  was 
formed  between  nazism  and  communism 
and  the  troops  of  Stalin  trampled  Lith- 
uanian freedom  into  the  dust  as  they 
marched  across  the  land.  A  year  later 
the  unholy  alliance  between  Hitler  ,'.nd 
Stalin  had  dissolved  and  Lithuania  was 
occupied  by  Nazi  troops  as  they  marched 
eastward.  Three  years  later  the  same 
Nazi  troops  were  driven  from  the  land 
and  Stalin  once  more  occupied  this 
country. 

The  late  Winston  Churchill,  in  one  of 
his  memorable  speeches,  spoke  of  an 
Iron  Curtain  that  had  fallen  in  eastern 
Europe  from  the  Baltic  in  the  north  to 
the  Adriatic  in  the  south.  Lithuania  is 
the  Baltic  end  of  that  Iron  Curtain.  The 
United  States  has  never  recognized  the 
seizure  of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  seems  to  me.  however,  that  something 
more  than  stirring  words  are  right  and 
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proper  at  this  time.  We  have  a  delega- 
tion at  the  United  Nations.  We  have 
watched  that  delegation  listen  to  the  So- 
viet delegates,  who  have  made  long  and 
pious  speeches  about  the  imperialism  of 
the  West.  It  is  time,  I  think,  that  we 
start  talking  about  the  imperialism  of  the 
East.  If  a  whole  new  world  of  African 
nations  are  shouting  a  great  cry  for  free- 
dom, then  let  them  join  America  in  cry- 
ing for  freedom  for  another  small  coun- 
try— Lithuania.  It  is  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  Adlai  Stevenson  to  bring  the  freedom 
of  Lithuania  as  a  formal  issue  before  the 
United  Nations  so  that  the  newly  emerg- 
ing nations  of  the  world  may  see  not  only 
who  are  the  true  imperialists  of  the-20th 
century,  but,  indeed  who  are  the  slave 
masters. 

I  am  proud,  today,  to  join  my  voice 
with  my  colleagues  to  commemorate  the 
independence  of  Lithuania.  I  will  be 
even  more  proud  if  this  administration 
will  take  our  words  from  this  national 
tribunal  and  will  bring  them  before  the 
international  tribunal  of  the  United  Na- 
tions so  that  out  of  this  may  come,  once 
again,  a  Lithuania  that  is  free  to  grow 
in  greatness  in  the  future  as  she  has 
grown  in  greatness  in  the  past. 
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Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  faced  by  the  threat  of  war 
with  the  Communists  in  southeast  Asia, 
it  is  easy  to  forget  about  the  silent 
strugi^le  being  waged  against  the  tyranny 
of  communism  in  other  countries.  Feb- 
ruary 16  marks  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day.  It  is  a  day  which  should  not 
be  overlooked,  because  the  people  of 
Lithuania  need  our  support  and  we  have 
much  to  learn  from  them. 

For  many  years  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple have  been  forced  to  submit  to  the 
oppressive  rule  of  tl^e  Russians.  Thou- 
sands who  resisted  were  quickly  rounded 
up  and  liquidated.  Russian  soldiers  still 
abound  in  the  country,  and  the  Com- 
munist political  apparatus  controls  every 
facet  of  Lithuanian  life.  The  moment 
there  is  a  flicker  of  opposition  the  power 
of  the  whole  Soviet  Union  is  brought  to 
bear  to  destroy  it. 

In  spite  of  the  tyranny  under  which 
they  live,  the  brave  men  and  women  of 
Vthuania  have  not  given  up  the  hope  of 
regainins4iieir  freedom.  We  have  free- 
dom^  We  know  how  it  enriches  our  lives 
and\gives  purpose  to  everything  we  do. 

On  this  important  day,  let  us  make 
it  clear  that  we  stand  by  the  Lithuanian 
^eoplie  and  that  we  are  making  every 
ipffo^  to  check  the  spread  of  Communist 
Imperialism.  Together  we  will  actively 
work  for  the  day  when  people  every- 
where will  be7able  to  choose  their  own 


way  of  life. 
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Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today,  February  16,  marks  the  47th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independence. 
Unfortunately,  there  cannot  be  a  true 
celebration  of  this  independence  day  by 
Lithuania  since  she  is  still  under  the 
domination  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
took  that  brave  nation  by  force  of  arms 
on  June  15,  1940.  From  that  date  her 
people  have  been  enslaved  and  her  lands 
overnm  by  leaders  of  a  philosophy  which 
seeks  to  destroy  her  heritage  of  freedom 
and  peace. 

We  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
Lithuania  can  again  take  her  place 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world.  To 
help  speed  that  end,  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  introduce  again  in  this  Congress  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  40,  which  fol- 
lows in  its  entirety : 

[89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 
H.  Con.  Res.  40 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  January  4, 
1965;  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  submitted  the 
following  concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
Is  in  large  part  attributable  to  Its  having  been 
able,  through  democratic  process,  to  achieve 
a  harmonious  national  unity  of  its  people, 
even  though  they  stem  from  the  most  diverse 
of  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  backgrounds; 
and 

Whereas  this  harmonious  unification  of  the 
diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has  led 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  possess  a 
warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere;  and 

Whereas  so  many  countries  under  colonial 
domination  have  been  or  are  being  given  the 
opportunity  to  establish  their  own  Independ- 
ent states,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Baltic  na- 
tions having  a  great  historical  past  and 
having  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  freedom  for 
centuries  are  now  subjugated  to  the  most 
brutal  colonial  oppression;  and 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  did  not 
come  to  power  In  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia by  legal  or  democratic  processes;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  Lith- 
uania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  by  force  of  arms; 
and 

Whereas  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and  Esto- 
nians desire,  fight  and  die  for  their  national 
independence;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  maintains  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  free  Republics  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  and  consistently  has  re- 
fused to  recognize  their  seizure  and  forced 
"Incorporation"  into  the  Soviet  Union;   and 

Whereas  no  real  peace  and  security  can  be 
achieved  in  the  world  while  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia  remain  "enslaved  by  the  So- 
viet Union:    Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  take  such  steps  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate  to  bring  before  the 
United  Nations  the  question  of  Soviet  action 
in  the  Baltic  States  for  the  purpose  of  urging 
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the  United  Nations  to  request  that  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics — 

(1)  withdraw  all  Soviet  troops,  agents, 
colonists,  and  controls  from  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia;  and 

(2)  retiirn  all  Baltic  exiles  from  Siberia, 
prisons,  and  slave  labor  camps  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Sec.  2.  The  United  Nations  should  conduct 
free  elections  in  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia under  Its  supervision  and  punish  So- 
viet Communists  who  are  guilty  of  crimes 
against  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic  States. 


Lithuanian  Independence  Day 
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Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
February  16,  marks  the  47th  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  independence.  On  this 
date  in  1918  Lithuanians  were  finally  able 
to  achieve  their  longstanding  goal  of 
independence.  Although  the  history  of 
Lithuania  includes  a  long  series  of  sub- 
jugations by  foreign  powers,  these  for- 
eign rulers  have  never  succeeded  in 
breaking  the  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian 
people.  Whether  occupied  by  German, 
Polish,  Swedish,  or  Russian  forces,  Lithu- 
anians have  remained  faithful  to  their 
culture,  their  history,  and  their  church. 

Today  this  small  but  valiant  country 
is  once  again  a  victim  of  the  curse  of 
foreign  domination.  In  August  1940, 
Lithuania's  22-year-old  independence 
was  completely  ci-ushed  when  the  coun- 
try was  taken  into  the  U.S.S.R.  as  the 
14th  Soviet  Republic.  On  June  23,  1941, 
the  day  after  Nazi  Germany  attacked 
Russia,  Lithuanians  again  manifested 
their  desire  for  independence  by  staging 
a  revolution  and  again  declaring  them- 
selves sovereign.  The  invading  Germans 
ignored  the  claims  of  independence  and 
went  on  to  institute  a  reign  of  terror  and 
repression.  Finally,  in  the  summer  of 
1944  Lithuania  was  once  more  occupied 
by  Soviet  troops  and  reestablished  as  a 
component  republic  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Soviet  repression  and  subjugation  of 
Lithuanian  national  independence  con- 
tinue to  this  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  indeed  a  tragic 
history.  Lithuania  is  a  small  nation 
whose  people  wish  only  to  live  in  peace  in 
their  own  country  according  to  their  own 
principles  and  traditions.  They  have  not 
been  allowed  to  do  so.  The  Soviet  ag- 
gressors have  abolished  all  independent 
Lithuanian  agencies  and  institutions  and 
dissolved  political,  religious,  cultural, 
social,  and  economic  organizations. 
This  transformation  was  accomplished 
through  the  use  of  force,  against  the  will 
of  the  citizens  of  Lithuania.  The  Lithu- 
anian people  have  bravely  resisted  the 
occupation  and  sovietization  of  their  na- 
tion. Stalinist  Russia,  however,  resorted 
to  terror,  deportations,  mass  arrests,  and 
executions.  Using  these  ruthless  meth- 
ods, Soviet  authorities  finally  overcame 
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armed  Lithuanian  resistance.  Resist- 
ance to  the  regime  still  exists,  however, 
and  will  continue  to  exist  until  the  resto- 
ration of  freedom  and  independence. 

The  hearts  of  freedom-loving  people 
everywhere  go  out  to  the  enslaved  people 
of  Lithuania.  Long  ago  our  own  great 
nation  fought  to  throw  off  the  chains  of 
foreign  domination  and  we  would  be  un- 
true to  our  heritage  as  Americans  if  we 
did  not  express  our  earnest  hope  and 
prayer  that  someday  Lithuanians,  too, 
will  be  privileged  to  live  free  lives  in  an 
Independent  country.  Centuries  of  for- 
eign domination  have  not  destroyed  the 
Lithuanian  people  or  their  desire  to  be 
free,  and  Soviet  Russia  will  be  no  more 
successful.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to 
join  with  all  Americans  on  this  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuania's  independence  in  the 
hope  that  a  free  and  independent  Lithu- 
ania may  be  soon  realized. 


was  selected  for  the  honor  over  a  large 
and  highly  qualified  group  of  candidates. 

These  two  recent  awards  recognize 
years  of  accomplishment  by  this  Ameri- 
can businessman  who  has  dpoe  much  to 
demonstrate  to  Latin  Americans  the  re- 
wards of  enlightened  capitalism  and 
democratic  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
bringing  Mr.  McCloud's  achievements  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues. 
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Mr.  COHELAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
a  high  honor  was  bestowed  on  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mr.  James  F.  McCloud  of 
Oakland,  Calif. 

"For  his  most  valuable  services  for  the 
promotion  of  the  work  of  the  church  and 
Catholic  Apostleship  in  Argentina,"  Mr. 
McCloud  was  awarded  the  title  of  knight 
commander  in  the  civil  division  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  by  Pope 
Paul  VI. 

Antonio  Cardinal  Caggiano,  head  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Argentina,  dec- 
orated Mr.  McCloud  at  a  ceremony  in 
Buenos  Aires  on  January  7,  1965,  which 
was  witnessed  by  Mrs.  McCloud  and  their 
four  children.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  this  is  the  first  time  this  award  has 
been  made  in  Argentina  since  its  incep- 
tion in  1831  by  Pope  Gregory  XVII. 

Such  awards  of  high  distinction,  how- 
ever, are  not  new  to  this  engineering 
graduate  of  the  1941  class  of  Stanford 
University.  Just  last  month,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cloud was  named  Argentina's  Executive 
of  the  Year.  He  is  the  first  U.S.  busi- 
nessman ever  to  achieve  such  recogni- 
tion. 

The  award  \i'as  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Mc- 
Cloud, who  is  president  of  Industrias 
Kaiser  Argentina— IKA— by  the  El  Eco- 
nomista  newspaper.  Engineer  McCloud 
was  cited  as  "a  prototype  of  the  modern 
executive:  young,  resolute,  possessing  a 
large  amount  of  sensibility,  through  this 
entire  attitude  a  need  to  act  is  visible, 
to  put  into  action  a  creative  imagination 
of  notable  fertility." 

Mr.  McCloud,  a  veteran  of  23  years 
with  the  Henry  J.  Kaiser  organization, 
was  commended  for  "his  relevant  activi- 
ties and  uncommon  effort  of  achievement 
closely  related  to  the  fact  that  1964  has 
been  for  IKA  a  truly  brilliant  year."    He 


Mr  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
47th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence our  hearts  go  out  to  the  perse- 
cuted Lithuanian  people.  On  this  occa- 
sion I  would  like  to  focus  attention  upon 
one  phase  of  the  persecution  which  they 
have  endured  since  the  forced  annexa- 
tion of  their  country  by  the  Soviet  Union 
during  the  war— and  that  is  the  perse- 
cution of  religion.  Since  the  Red  arniy 
occupied  Lithuania  in  a  ruthless  and  cal- 
culating manner  the  Soviet  authorities 
have  persistently  carried  on  a  campaign 
to  destroy  religion,  to  wipe  out  every 
manifestation  of  it,  and  to  transplant  in 
its  stead  the  atheistic,  materialistic  phi- 
losophy of  communism. 

Lithuania,  a  nation  rich  in  rehgious 
traditions,  prior  to  the  Soviet  annexation 
was  largely  Roman  Catholic  with  over 
80  percent  of  the  population  of  nearly 
3  million  adhering  to  that  faith.     The 
remainder  was  comprised  of  Lithuanians 
professing   the   Lutheran,   Jewish,    and 
Greek  Orthodox  religions.     Mmdful  of 
the  need  for  a  strong  religious  founda- 
tion to  insure  the  moral  and  ethical 
vitality  of  the  nation,  the  Lithuanian 
people  had  the  wisdom  to  establish  con- 
stitutional conditions  conducive  to  the 
growth  of  a  vigorous  religious  outlook. 
In   independent  Lithuania   freedom   of 
religion  was  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution.    Religious  groups  were  free  to 
propagate  their  faith,  conduct  rehgious 
services,  maintain  places  of  public  wor- 
ship  and  administer  educational  insti- 
tutions.   In  1927.  a  concordat  was  con- 
cluded with  the  Vatican  in  which  Lith- 
uania  established   diplomatic   relations 
with  the  Holy  See. 

Such  was  the  wholesome  religious  at- 
mosphere in  Lithuania  in  the  period  fol- 
lowing her  declaration  of  independence. 
Such  was  the  religious  character  of  the 
Lithuanian  nation.  By  constitutional 
guarantee,  freedom  of  rehgion  prevailed. 
In  every  way  the  practice  of  religion  and 
its  development  within  the  nation  were 
encouraged.  Thus,  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple were  grounded  in  a  strong  and  virile 
religious  and  moral  ethic. 

The  Soviet  conquests  of  Lithuania  in 
1940  and  again  in  1944  have  threatened 
the  heart  and  core  of  Lithuanian  reh- 


gious life.  As  a  consequence  of  the  cor- 
roding processes  of  Sovietization  the  soul 
of  the  Lithuanian  nation  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  gravest  peril. 

Bishop  Vincentas  Brizgys,  the  former 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Kaunas  and 
resident  of  Chicago,  has  given  a  vivid 
account  of  the  extent  to  which  reUgion 
is    persecuted   within    so-called    Soviet 
Lithuania.    On  June  25,  1940,  10  days 
after  the  first  Soviet  occupation  of  Lith- 
uania, Moscow  abrogated  the  concordat 
with  Rome,  and  the  Papal  Nuncio  was 
ordered  to  leave  the  country  by  August 
25.    Thus  the  Lithuanian  link  with  the 
Vatican  was  broken  and  the  Catholic 
Church  was  isolated.   Shortly  thereafter. 
Bishop  Brizgys  stated,  all  private  hospi- 
tals, schools,  khidergartens,  charitable 
institutions,   orphanages,   and   the  like 
were  seized  and  the  personnel  arrested 
by  Soviet  authorities.    Furthermore,  the 
religious  press  was  suppressed  within  the 
first  week  of  the  occupation;  and  reli- 
gious books  and  other  printed  matter 
were  banned  or  destroyed.     All  semi- 
naries were  seized,  and  monasteries  taken 
over.    All  bishops  and  chancery  staffs 
were  expelled  from  their  residences.    A 
drive  commenced  on  the  observance  of 
religious  feast  days.    And  then  on  April 
25,  1941,  the  teaching  of  religion  was 
absolutely  forbidden  throughout  the  en- 
tire nation. 

Probably  the  most  ruthless  measure 
taken  by  the  Soviet  authorities  in  their 
antireligious  drive  was  the  attempt  to 
liquidate  the  clergy.  According  to  Bishop 
Brizgys,  150  Roman  Cathohc  priests  were 
arrested  in  Lithuania  during  the  first 
Soviet  occupation.  Within  1  year  16 
were  killed  and  6  have  since  been  missing 
without  a  trace  of  their  whereabouts. 
The  remainder  were  liberated  by  the 
Lithuanian  partisans  when  the  Russo- 
German  war  began  in  June  1941. 

When  in  1944  Lithuania  was  again 
forcibly  brought/ into  the  Soviet  Umon, 
the  Soviet  military  authorities  displayed 
some  toleration  of  religion  while  the  war 
continued.  After  the  war,  however,  anti- 
religious  measures  were  agam  imposea 
with  tke  same  thoroughness  and  brutal- 
ity as  they  were  during  the  first  occu- 
pation. Bishop  Brizgys  declared  that 
during  the  first  2  years  after  the  war  4 
Lithuanian  CathoUc  bishops  and  89  Lith- 
uanian priests  were  arrested,  and  sub- 
sequently many  additional  priests  were 

With  unrelenting  determination  the 
Soviets  have  continued  and  even  accel- 
erated the  process  of  sovietization  in 
Lithuania.  Nor  has  the  Communist  at- 
tack been  solely  centered  upon  the  larg- 
est religious  group,  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Communism  is  uniformly  hostile  in  the- 
ory and  practice  to  all  religions.  Only 
for  tactical  reasons  does  it  sometimes  dif- 
ferentiate between  Protestants,  Cath- 
olics, Jews,  or  members  of  the  Orthodox 
church .  In  Lithuania  all  religious  groups 
have  felt  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Soviet 

oppressor.  ^  x,.    t-. 

On  this  47th  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Lithuanian  Independence  we 
of  the  free  world  ought  to  reflect  for  a 
moment  upon  this  time  of  troubles  which 
has  come  upon  the  Lithu^nia»  people. 
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The  Lithuanians  are  a  people  in  jeop- 
ardy; they  are  a  people  fighting  for  their 
identity  as  a  nation;  they  are  a  people 
struggling  to  keep  alive  even  a  spark  of 
their  religious  spirit. 

To  this  great  people,  let  us,  therefore, 
extend  our  hand  in  a  ssrmbolic  gesture 
of  everlasting  friendship;  let  us  raise  our 
voices  with  those  who  like  ourselves  seek 
justice  for  the  oppressed;  and  let  us  join 
v'ith  all  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  in 
prayerful  supplication  that  the  soul  of 
Lithuania  shall  always  remain  uncon- 
quered  by  its  ruthless  oppressors. 


Lithaanian  Independence:  Its  Meaning 
for  Us  in  the  Cold  War 


»  ♦^  — 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16,  1965 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  February  14.  1965,  the  Lithua- 
nian-Americans of  Greater  New  York 
gathered  at  Webster  Hall,  New  York  City, 
to  commemorate  the  47  th  anniversary  of 
the  restoration  of  independence  to  the 
Lithuanian  nation. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  address 
this  group  of  approximately  1,200  of  oiu" 
Lithuanian  friends  and  to  express  my 
hope  to  them  that  their  fatherland, 
Lithuania,  will  once  again  be  free  and 
independent. 

In  accordance  with  permission  granted 
to  me  to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  insert  into  the  Congressional 
Record  the  text  of  my  speech  made  to 
this  group  and  to  include  a  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Lithuanian- 
American  Council  of  Greater  New  York 
at  the  gathering. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  give  this 
resolution  strong  support  and  to  obtain 
for  the  Lithuanian  people  the  freedom 
and  independence  they  so  richly  deserve. 

The  remarks  made  by  me  and  the  reso- 
lution adopted  follow : 

LlTHTTANIA*!   INDEPENDENCE:    ITS   MEANING   FOR 

Us  IN  THE  Cold  War 

It  is  indeed  a  great  privilege  and  a  pleasure 
to  participate  In  this  gathering  as  we  com- 
memorate the  47th  anniversary  of  restora- 
tion of  Independence  to  Lithuania.  I  have 
enjoyed  so  much  the  personal  contacts  with 
so  many  of  you.  that  I  wanted  particularly 
to  be  with  you  today. 

The  47th  anniversary  of  the  restoration  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  occurs  at  a  time 
when  our  Nation  Is  embarking  on  a  new  era 
and  luider  new  leadership.  Let  lis  hope  that 
It  will  prove  to  be  an  era  of  freedom  for  all 
peace-loving  nations,  including  the  enslaved 
nations  suffering  under  the  domination  of 
communism  and  communistic  t3a"anny. 

It  is  easy  for  peoples  such  as  ourselves  to 
forget  the  tragedies  that  have  befallen  this 
heroic  little  country.  Caught  up  in  the 
raaelstrom  of  unfolding  history  as  we  are  to- 
day, pressed  on  all  sides  by  problems  In  inter- 
national and  national  affairs,  and  indeed 
concerned  as  we  must  be  with  the  difficult 
tasks  of  pursuing  life  in  this  very  complex 
modern  era,  all  contribute  to  an  attitude  of 


mind  that  tends  to  regard  the  events  of  yes- 
teryear a  concern  only  for  historians. 

But  this  ought  not  to  be  the  case. 

History  has  lessons  for  contemporary  man, 
and  for  us  who  have  taken  on  such  heavy 
burdens  In  protecting  otir  interests  and  those 
of  the  free  world  against  communism,  the 
tragedy  of  Lithuania  has  a  profound  and 
meanlngftil  lesson. 

In  these  next  few  moments  I  want  to 
analyze  some  of  the  propositions  and  assvunp- 
tlons  that  many  Americans  have  today  con- 
cerning communism  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  then  drawing  from  the  experience  of 
Li]thuania,  I  would  like  to  relate  these  prop- 
ositions and  assumptions  to  the  reality  of 
recent  Lithuanian  history. 

In  our  day  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
Soviet  concept  of  "peaceful  coexistence."  In 
a  veritable  outpouring  of  statements  from 
Moscow,  Soviet  leaders  have  assured  the 
Western  World  that  "peaceful  coexistence" 
Is  the  main  line  of  their  policy.  In  a  word, 
they  want  to  live  in  peace  with  tis,  so  they 
say. 

Underlying  this  C9ncept  of  peaceful  co- 
existence is  the  asstunption,  first  of  all,  that 
the  Soviets  are  trustworthy. 

But  can  they  be  trusted  to  keep  their  word? 

We  have  ample  evidence  from  our  own 
relations  with  the  Soviets  to  test  this  as- 
sumption. They  had  pledged  In  the  1933 
agreements  on  recognition,  for  example,  not 
to  conduct  espionage  or  carry  on  propaganda 
activities  in  the  United  States.  But,  history 
has  proven  the  emptiness  of  this  pledge. 

But,  what  about  Lithuania? 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  relia- 
bility tests  of  the  Soviet  pledged  word  came 
with  the  Soviet  Invasion  and  absorptiorr  of 
Lithuania  into  the  U.S.S.R.  From  the  early 
days  of  the  1920's  through  the  late  1930's 
the  Soviets  had  concluded  numerous  agree- 
ments with  Lithuania  in  which  they  solemn- 
ly pledged  that  they  would  respect  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  the  nation  and  respect 
also  its  national  Independence.  Yet,  despite 
their  pledged  word,  the  Soviets  Imposed  the 
Mutual  Assistance  Pact  upon  Lithuania  In 
the  fall  of  1939  and  with  the  passing  of  only 
a  few  months  invaded  and  finally  absorbed 
Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union.  This  act 
of  treachery  was  done  with  utter  disregard 
of  the  Soviet  pledged  word,  pledges  solemnly 
made  in  negotiated  treaties. 

Thus,  in  this  tragic  instance  we  have  a 
classic  case  study  of  Soviet  disregard  of  treaty 
obligations  when  the  politics  of  a  situation 
or  the  ideological  impulses  to  expand  com- 
munism require  that  those  obligations  be 
ignored. 

The  idea  of  Soviet  ideology  and  Its  Impact 
on  International  relations  is  also  relevant 
to  the  Lithuanian  experience.  In  this  pres- 
ent climate  of  artificially  inspired  "peaceful 
coexistence"  we  have  been  told  by  some 
of  our  most  prominent  people  that  Ideology 
has  no  meaning  whatever  for  the  Soviets. 
These  persons  argue  that  we  Americans 
should  look  at  the  Soviets  in  terms  of  tradi- 
tional behavior  of  nation-states — that  is,  we 
should  disregard  the  Ideological  ingredient 
of  Soviet  power. 

Well,  my  friends,  what  can  the  case  of 
Lithuania  tell  us  on  this  point? 

Had  Communist  Ideology  any  relevance  to 
Soviet  conquest  of  this  territory  nation? 

Was  the  conquest  of  Lithuania  a  military 
thrust  designed  to  satisfy  deep-rooted 
ideological  Soviet  Impulses  to  expand  com- 
munism? 

I  would  argue  for  the  case  that  Ideology 
is  indeed  a  substantial  factor  In  estimating 
the  full  dimension  of  Soviet  power.  It  Is  a 
factor  that  one  can  ignore  at  his  peril. 

Here  are  the  facts. 

Lithuania  was  an  independent  country. 
Before  winning  its  independence  during 
World  War  I,  It  had  been  for  over  a  century 


a  part  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Nevertheless, 
Lithuania  has  Its  own  historic  past.  Lithu- 
anians are  a  non-Slavic  people;  their  his- 
torlcal  experience  Is  rooted  In  Western 
rather  than  Russian  civilization;  and  their 
culture  is  similarly  Western  oriented.  In  a 
word,  Lithuania  is  a  country  totally  foreign 
to  Russia.  The  full  span  of  their  history 
has  been  marked  by  an  absence  of  Russian 
ties,  except  that  of  a  conquered  nation. 

Moreover,  In  1939,  the  critical  year  for  all 
Europe  and  the  world,  Lithuania  had  pledged 
Itself  to  a  policy  of  neutrality  in  the  fast 
developing  world  crisis.  It  did  not  act  in 
any  manner  that  could  give  encouragement 
to  or  cause  the  dissatisfaction  of  any  of  the 
leading  contending  European  powers. 
Lithuanian  policy  was  directed  toward  one 
goal:  national  survival. 

Thus,  Lithuania  was  no  threat  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  provided  no  cause  for 
alarm  In  Moscow. 

Given  these  factors,  therefore — that  is,  the 
lack  of  historical  affinity  and  the  declared 
national  policy  of  neutrality — how  then  can 
one  explain  the  Soviet  cdnquest  of  that  coun- 
try, Lithuania,  and  its  sister  republics? 

I  frankly  do  not  think  that  it  can  be 
explained  in  any  other  way  than  a  manifes- 
tation of  the  Soviet  desire  to  satisfy  those 
deep-seated  Ideological  Impulses  with  the 
Soviet  system  and  its  leaders  to  expand  the 
domain  of  communism. 

The  Soviet  leaders  and  the  Communist 
Party  elite  are  totally  committed  to  the 
Ideology  of  communism,  and  their  ideology 
'demands  of  Its  adherents  the  continuing  ex- 
pansion of  communism's  boundaries  until  at 
last  the  Ideology  itself  embraces  the  whole 
of  mankind. 

We  should  be  reminded  of  this  highly 
important  fact  today  as  we  search  for  world 
peace,  as  indeed  we  must.  World  peace  de- 
pends upon  our  ability  to  reach  some  sort  of 
agreement,  written  or  unwritten,  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  futility  of  thermo- 
nuclear war.  In  so  doing,  we  must  ever  be 
wary  of  the  Ideological  dimension  of  the 
Soviet  commitment  in  world  affairs.  We 
fail  .to  do  so  at  our  peril.- 

Another  assumption  that  seems  to  under- 
lay the  attitudes  of  many  in  their  dealings 
with  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  belief  that 
through  the  forces  of  modernity  that  are  at 
work  in  the  Soviet  Union  a  type  of  liberalism 
has  taken  root  and  Is  beginning  to  assert 
Itself  in  a  way  that  Is  permitting  a  better 
and  more  tolerable  life  for  the  Soviet  people. 

Let  us  test  this  assumption  against  the 
reality  of  the  Lithuanian  experience. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  political  freedom  in 
Lithuania.  Today,  the  people  of  Lithuania 
do  not  enjoy  the  freedom  and  liberty  they 
once  knew.  Hopes  for  an  evolving  democracy 
in  that  country  were  dashed  with  the  Soviet 
conquest.  Today,  Lithuaxjla  Is  firmly  held 
within  the  grip  of  Soviet  totalitarianism. 
Politically,  Lithuania  has  been  forced  to  take 
on  the  structure  that  exists  throughout  the 
entire  Soviet  Union.  The  pommunlst  Party 
in  Lithuania  is  the  real  source  of  power,  as 
Indeed  it  is  in  the  other  Soviet  Republics. 
The  Government  itself  is  nothing  more  than 
a  convenient  administrative  facade  of  con- 
stitutional federalism.  Lithuanian  Commu- 
nist leaders  hold  absolute  power  over  the 
nation,  and  the  Soviet  Communist  leaders, 
in  turn,  hold  absolute  power  over  them.  But. 
the  people  of  Lithuania  have  demonstrated 
their  devotion  to  freedom,  liberty,  and  jus- 
tice by  not  recognizing  the  Commtmist  oc- 
cupation of  Lithuania. 

I  pay  my  humble  tribute  to  the  valiant 
fighters  for  freedom  of  Lithuania. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  the  economic 
and  cultural  areas  of  Lithuanian  society. 
The  Commimlst  Party,  through  its  monop- 
oly on  all  sources  of  power  within  the  state, 
orders  the  life  of  Lithuanians  to  suit  its  par- 
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tlcular  purposes  and  those  of  Moscow.  There 
is  no  freedom  of  choice  in  the  cultural  reaUn. 
Here  Lithuanian  writers,  poets,  and  com- 
Dosers  must  conform  to  the  deadly  rubrics  of 
"Socialist  realism"  that  requh-e  art  not  for 
art's  sake,  but  for  the  propagation  of  Com- 
munist power.  As  a  result,  there  can  be  no 
flowering  of  Lithuanian  culture  as  had  been 
during  the  yfears  of  independence. 

To  repeat,  Lithuania  Is  held  fast  in  the  grip 
of  Soviet  totalitarianism. 

Where  then  is  there  a  possibility  for  a 
growing  spirit  of  liberalism  or  democracy? 

I  would  argue  that  such  a  possibility  does 
not  exist  so  long  as  the  Communist  monop- 
oly of  political  power  remains.  There  can 
be  no  evolution  of  this  regime  Into  a  more 
tolerable  system  until  vital  principles  can 
he  taken  into  account.  One  of  these  vital 
principles  is  the  necessity  of  dissent,  and 
it  is  precisely  this  principle,  so  important  to 
genuine  democracy  and  liberalism,  that  Is 
absent  in  Soviet  Lithuania  and  indeed  to.  the 
entire  Soviet  Union. 

I  seriously  question,  therefore,  this  as- 
sumption of  an  improving  Soviet  society 
which  will  produce  a  qualified  form  of  lib- 
eralism. And  to  those  who  find  merit  in  this 
view,  I  say,  "Look  to  Lithuania." 

Yet,  there  is  still  another  proposition  that 
we  Americans  hold  in  our  views  on  foreign 
policy  that  has  relevance  to  the  Lithuanian 
experience,  and  It  Is  based  upon  our  general 
attitude  of  the  nature  of  man.  We  as  a 
people  are  optimistic.  We  have  a  penchant 
for  looking  at  the  brighter  side  of  things. 

Let  these  words  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  be  a  constant  reminder  to  all  of 
us.  "It  is  stated  that  Lithuania  has  lost  her 
independence.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  so. 
Lithuania  has  not  lost  her  independence. 
Lithuania's  Independence  has  only  been 
temporarily  put  aside.  Time  will  come  anti 
Lithuania  will  be  free  again." 

We  have  great  expectations  that  things 
will  work  out  In  the  future,  that  man  Is  ever 
progressing  toward  a  new  day  of  freedom  and 
human  perfection,  and  that  we  as  a  people 
will  provide  the  motive  power  for  those  who 
seek  freedom.  We  have,  in  a  word,  confidence 
In  the  future. 

On  this  occasion,  we  are  reminded  that  the 
Russian  Communists  cannot  stop  or  forbid 
this  program,  or  similar  events  that  are  being 
held  in  the  United  States  and  throughout 
the  free  countries  In  honor  and  respect  to 
Lithuania. 

We  Americans  know  that  this  Nation  has 
a  generous  heart  and  has  always  welcomed 
and  assisted  exiles  and  refugees.  The  goal  of 
the  present  administration  Is  to  nourish  in- 
dependence, to  build  self-respect,  and  to 
breed  trust  among  all  nations. 

Because  this  Nation  fought  for  its  own  in- 
dependence. It  encourages  independence  for 
others.  However,  some  of  the  descendants  of 
the  peoples  of  the  enslaved  countries  appear 
to  be  worried  about  the  development  of  an 
American  policy  toward  the  liberation  of 
these  captive  nations. 

The  Democratic  Party,  at  Its  national 
convention  held  in  Atlantic  City  just  this 
past  year  adopted  the  following  language 
with  respect  to  enslaved  and  captive  nations. 
Let  me  quote  the  language  of  that  portion 
of  the  Democratic  platform— "We  will  en- 
courage by  all  peaceful  means  the  growing 
Independence  of  the  captive  peoples  living 
under  communism  and  hasten  the  day  that 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  East 
Germany,  Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithu- 
ania, Poland,  Rumania,  and  the  other  captive 
nations  will  achieve  full  freedom  and  self- 
determination." 

Let  me  say  to  you,  that  as  long  as  I  am  a 
Member  of  Congress.  I  shall  do  whatever  I 
can  to  bring  this  declaration  to  its  fulfill- 
ment so  that  these  enslaved  and  captive  peo- 


ple can  live  as  God  mea*t"  them  to — free  and 
independent. 

In  our  dally  tasks  in  trying  to  find  our  way 
through  the  Intricate  maze  of  foreign  affairs 
In  search  of  our  national  Interest  we  can 
again  look  to  the  case  of  Lithuania  and  to 
her  people  for  an  example  of  courage,  perse- 
verance, and  confidence.    Even  though  Lith- 
uania has  been  a  conquered  country  for  the 
past  25   years,  still  the   Lithuanian  people 
maintain  an  abiding  hope  that  the  future 
will  reward   them  for  the  oppression   they 
now  so  nobly  bear.     The  Soviets  have  not 
been  able  to  stamp  out  their  desire  for  free- 
dom and  Independence.     Condemnation  of 
Lithuanians    for    their    so-called    bourgeois 
nationalism,    an    ever    recurring    event    in 
Soviet  Lithuania  today,  testifies  to  the  viril- 
ity of  these  people  and  their  dedication  to 
the  principles  and  spirit  of  national  Inde- 
pendence.    When  the  Soviets  complain  vig- 
orously about  the  continued  resistance,  so- 
called   survivals    of    the    past    and    call    for 
a  more  vigorous  antireliglous  campaign   In 
Lithuania,    they    expose    to    the    world    the 
truth  of  Lithuanian  attachment  to  the  faith 
and  national  culture  of  their  fathers,  not- 
withstanding the  extraordinary  attempts  by 
Soviet    oppressors    to    destroy    these    vital 
sources  of  national  life. 

Lithuanians  are  a  people  In  adversity;  and 
yet  far  from  succumbing  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  they  have  maintained 
the  integrity  of  their  nation  and  the  in- 
violability of  their  national  soul.  This  Is  a 
great  tribute  to  the  Lithuanian  people;  and 
for  us  in  the  free  world  it  is  an  example  to 
which  we  can  point  and  one  from  which  we 
ourselves  can  draw  inslpration  for  the  future. 
On  this  47th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  it  is  fitting  that  we  gather  here 
and  pay  tribute  to  these  gallant  and  heroic 
people.  On  this  day  we  should  rededlcate 
ourselves  to  the  spirit  of  freedom  which 
united  the  Lithuanian  people  with  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  We  know  that  the  Lith- 
uanians will  continue  to  resist  the  despotism 
thrust  upon  them.  Their  courage,  their  per- 
severance, and  thehr  loyalty  to  the  historic 
tradition  of  their  nation  will  defeat  the  guns 
and  tanks  of  their  oppressors. 

It  is  also  fitting  that  we  refiect  upon  the 
virtues  and  draw  from  their  national  expe- 
rience what  Inspiration  and  example  we  our- 
selves can  use  In  these  trying  days. 

We  should  rededlcate  ourselves  to  those 
fundamental  principles  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy that  have  lain  at  the  roots  of  our 
American  heritage  for  here.  In  the  last 
analysis,  is  our  supreme  glory  and  the  sub- 
lime hope  of  all  men  for  liberty  and  Justice. 
Lithuania  must  be  saved,  and  her  inde- 
pendence must  be  restored  and  the  dignity  of 
the  Lithuanian  nation  hiust  be  preserved. 
On  the  anniversary  of  their  independence 
day  our  prayers  are  with  them  that  their 
freedom  will  not  be  long  in  becoming  a 
reality.  


challenge  to  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  countries  to  press  for  the  restora- 
tion to  Lithuania  of  a  free  exercise  of  the 
right  to  self-determination  and  for  the  re- 
spect of  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms; 

1.  To  appeal  to  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  flrnUy  to  restate  and  vigorously  to 
promote  In  diplomatic  dealings  with  the 
Kremlin,  as  well  as  In  the  United  Nations 
and  elsewhere,  the  restoration  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  of  Lithuania; 

2.  To^sk  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  Instruct  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  dealing  with  the  liquidation  of  co- 
lonialism "in  all  Its  forms  and  implications' 
to  investigate  the  Soviet  colonialism  in 
Lithuania; 

3.  To  urge  that  the  Free  Europe  Radio  ex- 
tend its  broadcast  to  include  the  Lithuanian 
language; 

4.  To  assure  the  Lithuanian  people  under 
Soviet  occupation  of  ovir  unswerving  deter- 
mination to  spare  no  efforts  and  sacrifices 
for  the  attainment  of  the  sacred  goal  of  the 
Lithuanian  nation— its  Independence  and 
freedom; 

5.  To  urge  the  American  Lithuanians  to 
support  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
aiming  at  the  liberation  of  the  Soviet  cap- 
tive nations,  and  to  renew  their  dedication 
to  the  struggle  for  Lithuania's  freedoto  and 
independence. 

Ltthuanian   American   Council   of 

Greateb  New  York, 
Antanas  Skerts,  President. 
ViDA  Ribokas,  Secretary. 


Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Lithuanian 
Rally  on  February  14,  1965 

We,  Lithuanian  Americans  of  Greater  New 
York,'  citizens  and  permanent  residents  of 
the  United  States,  gathered  on  February  14 
of  this  year  of  grace  1965  at  Webster  Hall, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  to  commemorate  the  47th 
anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  the  Lithu- 
anian Independent  state. 

Voicing  once  more  our  indignation  and  our 
protest  against  the  brutal  suppression  by  So- 
viet Russia  of  Lithuania's  independence,  her 
forcible  incorporation  into  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  her  transformation  Into  a  Soviet  colonial 
possession; 

Recalling  the  stand  taken  by  both  the 
great  political  parties  of  our  country  as  ex- 
pressed in  their  electoral  platforms  of  1964: 

Pointing  out  that  the  global  surge  toward 
national    independence    poses    a    particular 


Lithoanian  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

•>  OF 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16, 1965 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ob- 
serve the  47th  anniversary  of  the  restora- 
tion of  independence  to  Lithuania  we  are 
also  reminded  of  the  disposition  that  has 
kept  these  brave  people  from  the  full 
realization  of  their  rightful  place  as  a 
free  and  independent  nation. 

Lithuania  represents  a  civilization  that 
was  old  when  the  United  States  came 
into  being  and  we  must  shamefacedly 
confess  our  selfish  preoccupation  at  the 
time  the  Communist  colossus  moved  in  to 
stifle  their  freedom.  And  all  the  while 
we  were  fighting  a  war  to  stem  the  Nazi 
onrush,  we  were  collaborating  with  an 
equally  ruthless  juggernaut  that  has 
overrun  her  weaker  neighbors.  Added 
to  this  is  the  sad  admission  that  it  has 
become  officially  taboo  to  criticize  these 
destroyers  of  freedom  since  it  might  up- 
set the  nice  balance  of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence. 

What  utter  absurdity.  How  can  we 
preach  freedom  for  all  peoples  at  the 
very  moment  we  see  communistic  colo- 
nialism flourishing  around  the  world? 
And  we  do  have  a  vital  stake  in  Lithu- 
anian independence  since  our  own  free- 
dom is  only  strong  when  it  is  predicated 
on  the  freedom  of  all  other  sovereign 
peoples.    Let  us,  then,  make  it  our  firm 
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policy  to  refuse  to  lend  our  aid  to,  or 
indeed  traffic  with,  any  nation  that  keeps 
its  so-called  satellites  in  thralldom. 


Oar  Foreign  Policies  and  Our  Entangle- 
ments in  Southeast  Asia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WINFIELD  K.  DENTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16, 1965 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  have  entered  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to,  a  speech  by  Indiana's  sen- 
ior Senator,  the  Honorable  R.  Vance 
Hartke. 

In  his  address,  delivered  before  the 
Jacobi  Society  on  February  6.  Senator 
Hartke  offers  a  deep  insight  and  a  pro- 
found analysis  of  our  foreign  policies 
and  of  our  entanglements  in  southeast 
Asia. 

.The  speech  follows: 
Staterient  by  Senator  Vance  Hartke  at  the 

Jacobi   Society   Dinner,   Statler   Hilton, 

Washington,  D.C,  Pebrtt.ary  6,  1965 

In  1945  President  Roosevelt  said:  "The 
mere  conquest  of  our  enemies  is  not  enough. 
We  must  go  on  to  do  all  in  oxir  power  to 
conquer  the  doubt  and  fears,  the  ignorance 
and  the  greed  which  made  this  horror  pos- 
sible." 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  would  like  to 
discuss  with  you  tonight  the  American  role 
In  a  seething  world,  a  world  in  which  we 
have  been  forced  to  take  the  leadership. 

Often  in  recorded  history  destiny  knocks 
at  the  door  with  an  iron  clang.  In  our  own 
short  time  as  a  nation,  history  has  come  to 
our  door  3  times — once  when  we  faced 
the  impossible  odds  of  the  British  power  as 
we  sought  our  own  freedom;  a  2d  time 
when  President  Lincoln  sought  75,000  volun- 
teers to  preserve  the  Union;  and  now  in  the 
20th  century  when  destiny  has  knocked  al- 
most constantly.  Through  involvement  in 
world  affairs  brought  on  by  our  own  suc- 
cess,and  by  the  ever-shrinking  size  of  the 
globe,  we  have  had  to  take  up  the  task  of 
defending  the  free  world  and  the  very  con- 
cepts of  the  Judeo-Christian  civilization. 

The  immediate  question  Is  not  whether  we 
are  to  become  embroiled  in  a  full-scale 
major  ruiclear  war  which  could  be  the 
Armageddon  of  the  Bible.  Rather,  It  is  a 
question  of  what  our  policies  should  be  to 
bring  lasting  peace,  freedom,  political  self- 
determination,  economic  development,  and 
personal  dignity  to  the  world. 

As  always,  the  long-range  idealistic  goals 
of  our  Nation  are  threatened  by  an  enemy. 
Alined  against  us  now  is  international  com- 
munism. I  agree  with  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  when  he  said :  "We  Americans  have 
many  problems  to  solve,  many  threatening 
evils  to  flght  and  many  deeds  to  do.  If — as 
we  hope  and  believe — we  have  the  wisdom, 
the  strength,  the  courage,  and  the  virtue  to 
do  them,  we  must  face  facts  as  they  are. 
We  must  not  surrender  ourselves  to  a  foolish 
optimism  nor  succumb  to  a  timid  and  ignoble 
pessimism.  Our  Nation  is  the  one  among  all 
nations  of  the  earth  which  holds  in  its  hands 
the  fate  of  tbe  coming  years  •  *  *.  I  believe 
firmly  that  we  shall  succeed." 

I  am  subscribing  to  the  goal  of  victory 
for  us — for  the  free  world. 


In  the  early  years  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national conspiracy,  the  strategy  was  to  oper- 
ate from  within  a  country  and  to  promote 
revolution.  The  world  Communist  foreign 
^policy  has,  in  the  last  15  years,  turned  to  so- 
called  wars  of  liberation,  while  from  Moscow 
have  come  efforts  toward  peaceful  coexist- 
ence. 

Thus  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  able  to 
take  its  seat  in  peaceful  international  rela- 
tions while  at  the  same  time  appealing  to  the 
have-not  nations  of  the  world,  principally 
In  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  The 
posture  of  peaceful  coexistence  has  served  to 
allay  fears  of  the  neutrals,  and  to  weaken 
the  Western  bloc.  The  so-called  wars  of 
libecatlon  have  taken  a  greater  toll  because 
we  have  not  always  known  how  to  cope  with 
them.  Sometimes,  we  have  made  serious 
mistakes  with  long-term  consequences. 
Sometimes  we  have  vacillated  until  we  were 
misunderstood  or  misinterpreted. 

The  diflaculty  is  compounded  because 
emerging  people  in  newly  independent  coun- 
tries see  us  less  in  the  light  of  our  own 
Revolution  for  freedom  than  they  do  as 
allies  of  those  they  regard  as  colonial  Im- 
perialists. 

We  must  expose  the  Communists — Russian 
and  Chinese — as  the  true  imperialists  they 
are.  And  we  must  learn  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  ferment  of  people  seeking  freedom 
and  the  right  to  control  their  own  destinies 
free  of  despotism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
revolutions  and  infiltrations  inspired  by  Mos- 
cow and  Pelping  on  the  other.         ' 

I  see  little  to  distinguish  the  Soviet  brand 
of  communism  from  the  Chinese  brand.  Any 
competition  between  the  two — in  Asia  or  any- 
where else  on  the  globe — can  be  of  little  en- 
couragement to  us  now  or  in  the  foreseeable 
future  because  it  is  a  competition  of  devious- 
ness. 

The  synthesis  of  our  final  goals  and  those 
of  the  Communists — as  well  as  this  compe- 
tition of  devlousHgap — is  In  soutljeast  Asia. 
At  this  moment,  wC  are  pouring  men,  ma- 
terial, and  money  Into  a  place  few  Americans 
had  heard  of  a  few  years  ago,  in  order  to  meet 
a  commitment  to  self-determination,  to  in- 
dividual freedom,  to  economic  development, 
and  to  our  own  long-term  self-interest; 
the  other,  side  are  the  Communists. 

The  active  fighters  are  Asians  traine 
promoted  by  the  Chinese  Reds.     Yet, 
competitors  in  deviousness  and  duplicitj 
also  at  work.    Russian  Premier  Alexi  Kosj 
has  gone  to  Hanoi  to  show  that  the  Sc 
Union  also  is  alined  against  us. 

While  we  are  not  alone  in  Vietnam,  hat- 
ing been  Joined  by  other  SEATO  nations  in- 
cluding Australia,  we  are  the  chief  supporters 
of  a  South  Vietnam  that  is  torn  internally. 

Since  1954  we  have  poured  nearly  $4  bil- 
lion into  South  Vietnam  in  military  and 
economic  aid.  That  amounts  to  more  than 
$266  for  each  of  the  15  million  South  Viet- 
namese. Our  aid  figure  today  amounts  to 
about  $2  million  a  day.  We  have  some  21,- 
000  U.S.  troops  in  that  beleaguered  land. 
Two  hundred  Americans  have  died  there  and 
additional  hundreds  have  spilled  their  blood. 
More  than  125  ships  and  airplanes  of  the 
7th  Fleet  are  committed  to  the  waters 
around  this  peninsula. 

How  did  all  this  happen?  What  are  we 
doing  in  Vietnam? 

For  a  hundred  years  before  World  War  II, 
Indochina  was  a  colony  of  France,  ruled  by 
a  colonial  governor  but  with  representation 
in  the  French  Assembly.  During  the  war, 
the  Japanese  moved  in,  but  when  France 
tried  to  return,  the  colonial  peoples  of  the 
region — which  Included  the  present  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  both  Vietnams — revolted  for 
Independence.  Nationalist  groups  wanted 
permanent  Independence;  Communist-or- 
ganized groups  saw  this  as  the  first  step 
toward  delivering  the  whole  peninsvila  Into 


the  Communist  camp.  But  all  were  united 
on  getting  rid  of  the  French. 

The  Communists  were  strongest  in  the 
area  that  is  now  North  Vietnam,  which  is 
closest  t^  mainland  China,  from  which 
Chiank  Kai-shek  had  been  driven  in  1949.  In 
Laos,  another  Communist  force,  the  Pathet 
Lao,  controlled  a  large  area  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  country.  With  outside  aid,  it 
seemed  very  possible  that  the  Communists 
would  achieve  dominance. 

At  the  same  time,  since  the  revolt  against 
France  included  not  only  local  Communists 
but  other  groups  who  sought  democratic  in- 
dependence, the  United  States  could  not  in- 
tervene on  behalf  of  France  without  violating 
our  principles  of  support  of  colonial  people 
seeking  freedom.  But  John  Foster  Dulles 
warned  Russia  and  China  against  trying  to 
pick  up  the  pieces,  even  before  the  French 
defeat. 

Settlement  after  the  fall  of  the  French 
came  in  an  International  conference  at  Ge- 
neva, where  on  June  21, 1954,  agreements  were 
signed  to  draw  a  cease-fire  line  across  Viet- 
nam. The  northern  half  became  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam,  built  around 
Ho  Chl  Minh's  Communist  forces,  with  17 
million  people  to  South  Vietnam's  14  mil- 
lion, and  with  the  bulk  of  the  industrial 
areas.  The  compromise  was  supposed  to 
prevent  civil  war,  and  provided  for  a  perma- 
nent settlement  after  an  all-Vietnam  election 
in  July  1956.  The  situation  was  very  much  a 
parallel  to  that  which  created  North  and 
South  Korea. 

Most  observers  in  1954  felt  that  Laos  and 
South  Vietnam  would  have  a  short  life,  per- 
haps no  more  than  6  months,  before  the 
Communists  took  them  over.  Ngo  Dlen  Diem 
had  become  the  Premier  of  South  Vietnam 
2  weeks  before  the  Geneva  agreement.  Our 
problfipi  was  to  decide  whether  we  should 
keeJ^Rands  off,  which  was  the  French  posi- 
tion, based  on  belief  -that  It  was  impossible 
to  save  Indochina  from  the  Communists. 
The  other  alternative  was  to  give  support  to 
Diem,  a  stanch  anti-Communist  who  had 
spent  many  years  in  the  United  States. 

U.S.  advisers  and  experts  were  divided. 
Those  who  urged  help  to  Diem  included'Sen- 
ators  Mike  Mansfield  and  John  F.  Kennedy, 
who  believed  Diem  could  save  his  country 
with  our  help.  In  September  of  1954  the 
southeast  Asia  treaty  organization  came  into 
being,  and  SEATO  was  persuaded  by  Dulles 
to  give  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  South  Vietnam 
guarantees  against  invasion  from  North  Viet- 
nam. Once  the  decision  was  made,  we  were 
committed.  We  could  not  withdraw.  Many 
say  we  still  cannot  without  loss  of  "face." 

For  3  years  things  were  relatively  quiet. 
Convinced  they  could  not  open  direct  attack, 
the  Commuhists  reverted  to  slow  infiltration 
and  buildup,  especially  in  Laos.  Diem  took 
in  nearly  900,000  Vietnamese  from  the  north 
under  a  treaty  provision  which  allowed  ex- 
change, but  only  a  few  left  the  south.  In 
October  1955,  the  playboy  king.  Bao  Dal, 
was  ousted  and  Diem  became  President  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam.  By  1961 
South  Vietnam  had  a  per  capita  income  of 
$110.  North  Vietnam  had  only  $70  per  per- 
son of  income.  Food  production  in  the 
north  was  off  10  percent  per  capita.  In  the 
south,  it  was  up  20  percent. 

Part  of  the  credit  for  the  buildup  in  South 
Vietnam  was  clearly, ours  as  we  helped  train 
and  equip  the  armies  against  an  expected 
invasion  from  the  north. 

The  Chinese,  meanwhile,  were  not  to  quit. 
Nor  was  Russia  to  fall  to  exploit  the  situation. 

Infiltration  by  guerrillas  was  stepped  up 
from  North  Vietnam  by  Chinese  Reds  while 
the  Soviets  fomented  trouble  in  Indonesia 
and  other  nearby  areas. 

Russia  sought  to  paint  us  as  Imperialists 
bent  on  Imposing  the  white  man's  rule  on 


Asians  and.  Just  this  week,   has   agreed  to 
supply    airplanes    to    North   Vietnam. 

There  is,  of  course,  great  and  selfish  Inter- 
est especially  by  Red  China,  apart  from  em- 
barrassing us.  Pelping  has  compelling  rea- 
sons for  coveting  all  the  countries  to  the 
south.  Southeast  Asia  would  complement 
China,  which  Is  overpopulated  and  underfed. 
Southeast  Asia  grows  more  food  than  it 
needs.  ThaUand.  for  instance,  normally  Is 
the   fourth    largest   grain    exporter    In    the 

world.  „ 

Of  Interest  to  both  China  and  Russia,  are 
these  impressive  figures  on  southeast  Asia — 
production  of  85  percent  of  the  world's  natu- 
ral rubber,  55  percent  of  Its  tin  and  much 
of  the  oil  in  the  Far  East. 

Future  industrial  and  military  power  rides 
on  the  outcome  of  the  wars  on  the  peninsula 
of  southeast  Asia,  the  former  Indochina,  now 
North  and  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia. Control  of  the  area  would  place  Com- 
munists astride  sea  and  air  lanes  between 
Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  between  Far  East 
and  South  Asia. 

Should  Vietnam  fall  to  communism, 
Malaysia,  Thailand.  Burma,  and  India  could 
soon  become  victims  of  aggression.  Even- 
tually, Australia  could  become  the  target 
even  as  it  was  of  the  Japanese  during  World 
War  II. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  guerrilla 
warfare  the  United  States  has  been  com- 
mitted by  its  treaty  obllgation^-^iid'by  the 
theory  of  prior  administratifens  s-ttiat  the 
rest  of  the  countries  will  fall  should  South 
Vietnam  and  Laos  fall  to  the  Communists. 
The  so-called  domino  theory. 

The  true  beginnings  of  this  struggle  are 
hard  to  ferret  out.  Perhaps,  as  some  say, 
they  go  back  to  our  policy  In  Chipa  after 
World  War  II.  Perhaps,  as  others  "s^,  the 
policy  laid  down  in  Korea  of  allowlngv  the 
enemy  to  escape  beyond  a  certain  line  1^  at 
fault.  Perhaps,  we  have  gone  too  far.  Per- 
haps we  have  gone  not  far  en^ugl^ 

Perhaps  our  negotiated  peacB^n  Korea 
is  Interpreted  as  a  pattern  proving  that  we 
do  not  honor  our  commitments  or  that  we 
are  a  paper  tiger. 

Perhaps  the  agreement  our  Government 
gave  to  the  neutralist  government  of  Laos  Is 
a  pattern. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  responsible  offi- 
cials of  our  Government  are  calling  for  with- 
drawal while  others  are  calling  for  extending 
the  war  into  North  Vietnam  and  for  the 
bombing  of  Hanoi  and  guerrUla  supply  lines. 

Small  wonder  that  the  Vietnamese  people 
on  our  side  of  the  line  wonder  where  we 
stand. 

We  have.  In  our  zest  to  see  our  allies  win, 
supported  successive  governments  that  do 
not  have  any  popular  base  to  which  we  say 
we  are  committed.  And  we  have,  at  the 
same  time,  declined  to  extend  the  war  or 
allow  it  to  be  extended.  Perhaps  both  can 
be  Justified.  In  the  short  term  goal  of 
keeping  South  Vietnam  free  from  commu- 
nism without  touching  off  the  trigger  of  an 
atomic  war.  But  these  facts  and  our  own 
conflicting  statements  about  the  extent  to 
which  we  are  committed  with  manpower 
cause  confusion  In  Vietnam.  Remember 
that  we  Increased  our  force  to  some  21.000 
from  12,000  at  about  the  time  we  said  we 
were  going  to  bring  1,000  home.  Remember 
that  we  have  had  three  Ambassadors  In  4 
years. 

So.  while  four  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  offered  to  replace  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Indicating  the  Importance  our  Gov- 
ernment gives  to  Vietnam,  there  Is  ample 
cause  for  wondering  In  southeast  Asia  how 
we  Intend  to  reinforce  ^hls  feeling  of  Impor- 
tance. 

We  can  wonder,  then^j^ether  Sukarno  of 
Indonesia  might  be  les^lrotl-Amerlcan  If  he 
understood  what  we  are  doing  and  where  we 
are  headed.    Indeed,  would  he  be  telling  us 


to  keep  our  aid  If  he  knew  we  honor  our  com- 
mitments and  are  steadfastly  proceeding  to 
a  goal? 

Let  me  pause  a  minute  to  emphasize  my 
own  contempt  for  Mr.  Sukarno's  attitude 
and  that  of  Nasser  and  any  others  who  tell 
us  to  Jump  In  the  lake. 

I  have  been  a  supporter  of  economic  and 
mUltary  aid  for  our  allies  as  a  matter  of 
decency,  good  will,  and  self -Interest.  I  have 
supported  recent  cuts  In  foreign  aid.  And  I 
am  probably  the  principal  advocate  In  the 
Senate  of  others  sharing  In  the  problem  of 
helping  underdeveloped  countries  as  well  as 
the  principal  advocate  of  private  enterprise 
assistance.  Thus.  I  proposed  that  NATO 
countries  get  Into  the  aid  business.  And  for 
similar  reasons  I  proposed  the  new  business- 
men's peace  corps  and  tax  credits  for  com- 
panies that  extend  their  business  Into  under- 
developed countries. 

But  Just  as  consistent  has  been  my  in- 
sistence that  our  aid  should  neither  go  to 
our  enemies  or  to  those  who  bait  us  and  tell 
us  to  Jump  in  the  lake.  I  have  opposed 
sending  food  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  when 
they  were  closely  alined  with  our  enemies. 

Now  I  oppose  sending  food  to  Indonesia 
and  Egypt  and  I  am  the  author  of  a  bill  to 
deny  all  aid  to  aggressors.  My  bill  predates 
the  recent  action  by  the  House  to  deny  food 
shipments  to  Egypt  because  Nasser  has 
seemed  to  support  and — even  foment — anti- 
American  actions  in  his  country. 

Nasser  told  America  to  Jump  in  a  lake 
because  he  thinks  he  has  us  where  he  wants 
us. 

The  Middle  East  Is  a  powder  keg  of  pro- 
portions as  great  or  greater  than  southeast 
Asia.  Communism,  neo-Nazlsm,  age-old  ri- 
valries and  poverty  seethe  and  ferment  In  the 
sands  and  valleys  of  the  Biblical  world.  In 
the  background  lie  trade  routes,  chemicals, 
cotton,  and  oil. 

Nasser  Is  at  once  a  stabilizing  force  and 
disruptive  force.  He  holds  the  Arabs  to- 
gether, perhaps  preventing  all-out  war.  Yet, 
he  rants  and  raves  against  us,  against  Israel 
and  against  our  allies.  He  aids  the  enemies 
of  peace  and  freedom  in  the  Congo.  He 
gets  arms  from  the  Russians  and  scientific 
brains  from  former  German  Nazis.  He  has 
received  economic  aid  from  u^  and  food  for 
peace.  He  has  stood  by  while  our  buildings 
were  burned  and  stoned.  And  then  he  told 
us  to  keep  our  aid. 

As  In  Asia,  it  may  be  that  our  long-for- 
gotten policies  have  caused  this  mess.  It 
may  be  that  we  were  too  concerned  over  a 
latent  threat  to  end  our  oil  concessions.  It 
may  be  that  we, were  too  hasty  to  stop  the 
British  and  French  from  taking  the  Suez 
Canal  and  to  stop  the  Israelis  from  clean- 
ing out  the  Slnal  Peninsula. 

Nevertheless,  America  has  never  taken  the 
kind  of  slap  from  a  head  of  government  that 
Nasser  has   accorded   us. 

The  collective  frustration  of  America 
found  expression  the  other  day  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  when  Congressmen  wrote 
Into  an  appropriations  bill  a  provision  that 
no  more  food  was  to  be  sent  to  Nasser. 

Why,  Congressmen  and  other  Americans 
asked"  should  we  force  nations  to  take  our 
aid  wlien  their  leaders  have  told  us  to  keep 
it?  Congress  truly  was  expressing  frustra- 
tions of  Americans. 

The  authoritative  William  S.  White  wrote 
in  his  column  of  January  29: 

"It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  partisan  malice  was  a  primary  or  even 
major  Republican  consideration  here.  Just 
as  It  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  whole 
thing  sprang  from  a  desire  to  please  Aqien- 
lean  Jews.  And  other  particular  friends  of 
Israel. 

"Any  notion  that  our  foreign  policy  In  the 
Middle  East  is  run  with  special  tenderness 
for  Jewish  feelings  Is  one  of  the  special 
Idiocies  of  our  time. 


"The  truth  is  that  this  Government 
through  the  greater  part  of  three  adminis- 
trations has  been  exceedingly  kind  to  Nas- 
ser's Egypt  and.  In  the  process,  perforce,  far 
from  altogether  kind  to  the  Israelis,  whom 
he  persistently  threatens  to  destroy  •  •  •. 

"The  truth  also  Is  that,  while  the  Israelis 
are  essentially  on  our  side,  Nasser  consistent- 
ly plays  the  International  Communist  game." 
We  Americans  are  slow  to  anger.  We  do 
not  simply  enter  battles  with  the  Commu- 
nist aggressors  for  the  Joy  of  fighting. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  there 
been  affluence  such  as  we  in  America  enjoy 
today.  Never  In  the  history  of  the  world 
have  the  storehouses  of  grain  and  treasure 
been  opened  so  fully  so  long  to  so  many. 

Yet  we  are  resented  and  suspected.  Even 
our  benevolence  Is  resented  and  rejected. 

At  the  same  time,  courage  and  determina- 
tion have  earned  us  respect  and  friendship 
In  our  hours  of  trial.  When  President  Ken- 
nedy blew  the  whistle  on  Russia  and  Cuba 
during  the  missile  crisis,  we  won  new  respect 
throughout  the  world  both  for  our  President 
and  our  Nation.  Every  Latin  American  coun- 
try. Including  those  that  had  filrted  pre- 
viously with  Castro,  backed  us  up.  In  Africa 
the  Russians  were  denied  vrae  of  a  landing 
strip  they  had  financed.  The  leader  of  that 
country  told  me  a  few  weeks  later  that  land- 
ing had  been  denied  because  we  were  right 
In  our  dispute  with  Cuba  and  they  respected 
our  determination  and  would  not  let  the 
Russians  Interfere  with  our  prosecution  of 
our  grievance. 

""a  clear  statement  by  our  President,  backed 
with  the  necessary  force,  earned  us  respect 
and  new  allies  dvu-ing  the  Cuban  crisis. 

I  believe  this  has  again  become  necessary 
In  all  our  foreign  affairs,  including  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  Far  East. 

The  President  has  properly  been  described 
by  both  administration  spokesmen  and 
other  responsible  people  as  the  sole  architect 
of  our  foreign  policy.  It  is,  then,  clearly  his 
responsibility  to  spell  that  policy  out  In  all 
Its  ramifications. 

Just  this  week,  a  man  from  Indiana  was  In 
my  offiefr  asking:  "What  is  ovu:  foreign 
policy?  What  are  we  doing  in  Vietnam?  In 
Egypt  and  -the  whole  Middle  East?  What 
happened  to  the  tremendous  mandate  won 
by  Lyndon  Johnson  last  November?" 

I  replied  that  the  President  had  laid  out  a 
magnificent  program  for  a  better  life  for  all 
Americans,  for  ridding  our  Nation  of  disease 
and  poverty,  for  greater  dignity  of  the  Indi- 
vidual and  for  paring  other  expenses  to  the 
bone.    This  was  use  of  the  mandate. 

But  my  constituent  asked  again,  "Why 
then  does  he  not  lay  down  an  equally  imagi- 
native program  for  winning  the  cold  war? 
For  meeting  the  goals  in  the  world?" 

I  explained  to  my  constituent — and  I  now 
explain  to  you — the  President's  background. 
He  was  probably  the  greatest  majority  leader 
In  the  history  of  our  land.  He  led  by  weld- 
ing divergent  elements  and  Interests  In  the 
Senate  Into  an  effective  coalition. 

It  was  natural,  then,  that  as  President,  he 
would  again  lead  by  bringing  divergent  ele- 
ments together.  The  technique  has  be- 
come known  as  leading  through  consen- 
sus. It  has  worked  effectively  with  domestic 
programs  and  It  resulted  In  the  overwhelm- 
ing victory  of  November  3.  Leadership  by 
consensus  cannot  be  applied  to  foreign 
policy. 

Yet,  the  President  can  and  must  use  the 
reservoir  of  good  will  obtained  through  his 
amazing  consensus  at  home  to  lead  us  and 
direct  us  abroad.  As  my  constituent  cor- 
rectly pointed  out.  President  Johnson  enjoys 
unparalleled  popularity  among  the  people 
of  America  and  a  tremendous  mandate  to 
lead.  Our  country  has,  likewise,  a  reservoir 
of  good  will  similar  to  that  which  we  found 
available  to  us  In  the  Cuban  crisis  when  un- 
known allies  leaped  to  our  side. 
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President  Johnson  must  dip  into  both 
these  reservoirs  and  use  them  to  point  the 
way.  He  must  clearly  enunciate  his  goals 
and  how  he  intends  to  reach  them.  In  this 
way,  and  only  in  this  way,  will  he  obtain 
the  support  he  needs  to  bring  us  the  eventual 
victory. 

The  President  should  and  must  tell  Amer- 
ica, first,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  what  our 
posture  is;  what  our  aims  are;  what  our  in- 
terests and  commitments  tre;  how  we  intend 
to  meet  these  commitments.  We  must  know 
where  we  are  going  and  what  we  are  going 
to  do  in  Vietnam.  We  need  to  know  how 
the  President  plans  to  handle  Nasser  and 
Sukarno  and  others  who  may  tell  us  ofif. 
He  must  tell  Am.ericans  how  they  must  serve 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  peace. 

America  has  both  power  and  mercy.  It 
has,  in  recent  months,  demonstrated  both. 

Yet,  vacillation  and  indecision  can  be  con- 
fused  with  weakness.     Discussion   of   alter- 
natives in  Vietnam  can,  in  the  absence  of 
clear  policy,  from  the  architect  of  policy,  be 
t      mistaken  for  strife. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  be  both  Amer- 
ican and  Churchillian  in  our  approach  to 
these  problems  and  to  their  eventual  solu- 
tion. 

The  President  is  more  than  capable  of  this 
role  of  leadership  with  strength  and  deter- 
mination. He  must  now  map  out  the  road 
ahead,  tell  us  what  vehicles  to  use  and  then 
lead  us  up  the  road. 

This  is  essential  to  American  leadership 
in  a  hostile  world. 

We  in  America  have  the  maturity,  the 
moral  fiber,  .  the  brains,  the  courage,  the 
wealth  and  the  power  to  carry  out  a  policy 
of  honesty,  integrity,  and  devotion  to  peace 
and  freedom. 

tJltimately  we  shall  triumph.  We  shall 
win  a  lasting  victory  for  lasting  peace,  hon- 
or, and  freedom. 

We  shall  win  it  with  a  great  President 
who  clearly  defines  the  role  of  each  and  all 
of  us  and  who  will  lead  us  to  the  victory. 


Lithuanian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16, 1965 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  47  years  ago  today  that  the 
Lithanian  people,  who  had  lived  for  cen- 
turies under  alien  rule,  proclaimed  their 
independence  and  proceeded  with  the 
vigor  that  is  characteristic  of  these  peo- 
ple to  improve  and  promote  their  social 


and  economic  welfare.  Their  efforts  won 
the  admiration  of  the  free  world  and 
served  as  an  example  of  what  freemen 
can  do. 

With  great  sorrow  we  recall  that  the 
independence  of  this  nation  did  not  en- 
dure for  long.  The  invasion  of  Red  army 
forces  in  1940  brought  unparalleled  op- 
pression, persecution,  and  tyranny  and 
the  forceful  incorporation  of  the  re- 
public into  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  plight  of  the  Lithuanian  people — 
and,  indeed,  of  all  people  who  have  been 
forcibly  enslaved — should  be  of  concern 
to  all  who  cherish  freedom.  In  com- 
memorating this  day  of  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence, we  pay  tribute  to  the  cour- 
age of  these  people  and  their  imdying 
faith  in  eventual  release.  Their  strength 
of  character  and  their  devotion  to  the 
high  ideals  of  mankind  will  certainly  pre- 
vail and  will  again  bring  them  the  free- 
dom they  so  richly  deserve. 


Lithuanian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16, 1965 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  another  anniversary  for  a 
small  but  gallant  nation — another  anni- 
versary observed  in  sadness.  Forty-seven 
years  ago,  on  February  16,  the  coura- 
geous people  of  Lithuania  won  their  inde- 
pendence and  for  22  years  enjoyed  a 
happy,  free,  and  democratic  way  of 
life.  Now  this  independence  is  only  a 
memory,  but  it  remains  a  cherished 
dream  for  millions  of  Litjhuanians  now 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  aHd  for  their 
countrymen  in  America  and  throughout 
the  world. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  in  paying  well-de- 
served tribute  to  the  valiant  people  of 
Lithuania  on  this  occasion,  for  as  long 
as  we  here  in  America  have  the  will  to 
remember  and  to  care,  their  hopes  for 
liberation  will  be  kept  alive.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  people  of  Lithuania  will 
one  day  regain  their  freedom,  for  they 
are  a  nation  of  Christian  traditions  with 
the  faith  to  persevere.  But  we  in  the 
free  world  must  give  them  the  encourage- 
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ment  to  continue  the  fight.  We  must 
continue  to  support  their  cause  and  do 
what  we  can  to  aid  in  winning  back  their 
national  identity  and  independence.  We 
can  let  them  know  that  America  still 
stands  devoted,  as  they  do,  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  the  right  of  self- 
determination^ 

All  who  cheorish  freedom  in  the  world 
have  a  commc^n  interest,  and  likewise  we 
share  a  common  threat.  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day,  therefore,  should  be  for 
Americans  a  day  of  prayerful  reflection 
and  renewed  dedication.  In  this  regard, 
I  personally  am  today  introducing  a 
House  concurrent  resolution  calling  on 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
struct the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  to  take  certain  action  in  be- 
half of  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia. 

I  know  the  people  of  my  district  join 
me  in  saluting  the  wonderful  people  of 
Lithuania  and  also  in  expressing  the 
hope  that  soon,  February  16  will  once 
again  be  truly  a  day  of  independence  for 
them  and  for  all  captive  nations  now  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  It  will  then  be 
a  happy  day  for  all  of  us. 


Lithuanian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16, 1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  pay  ray  respects  today  to  the  people 
of  Lithuania  on  this  the  47th  anniversary 
of  the  restoration  of  their  independence 
in  1918. 

Uixfortunately,  that  independence  has 
once  again  succumbed  to  the  advance  of 
Russian  tyranny.  Lithuania  has  not 
knoVn  freedom  since  the  early  days  of 
World  War  II.  But  I  am  confident  that 
Lithuania's  day  of  freedom  will  come 
again.  The  unflagging  determination  of 
Lithuanian-Americans  throughout  this 
country  to  keep  the  plight  of  Lithuania 
before  the  eyes  of  the  world  convinces  me 
that  freedom  and  Lithuania  can  never 
long  be  strangers. 

Let  us  all  join  with  Lithuanian-Amer- 
icans in  today  making  our  own  recom- 
mitments to  the  cause  of  freedom  every- 
where. 


